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oj  America 


CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE 

Monday,  Ai'Hil  13,  1059 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Piederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  taank  Thee  for 
the  world  In  which  Thou  hast  housed 
us  as  royal  children,  and  for  all  that 
makes  it  beautiful  and  fair. 

We  are  grateful  to  Thee  for  the  life 
with  which  Thou  hast  endowed  us,  and 
for  all  that  makes  it  a  channel  of  uplift 
to  others,  and  for  all  that  brings  its 
durable  satisfactions  to  ourselves. 

Grant,  we  beseech  Theo.  O  Lord,  even 
In  the  desecrated  earth  plowed  by  fear 
and  hatred,  that  with  high  courage  we 
may  sow  the  seed  of  truth  and  love  and 
freedom,  believing  in  its  ultimate  frui- 
tion and  fulfillment  according  to  Thine 
eternal  purposes. 

In  Thine  own  good  time  bring  the  har- 
vest foreseen  in  radiant  dreams  of  a 
redeemed  earth,  and  while  we  toil  In 
tribulation  may  we  fight  the  good  fight 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  sweet 
contentment  and  with  a  quiet  mind, 
knowing  that  though  weeping  may  en- 
dure for  a  night.  Joy  cometh  in  the 
morning. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
came  to  reveal  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  our  common  human  nature  and  its 
oneness  with  the  Divine.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  April  10,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlrtt,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  -the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  3648)  to 
regulate  the  handling  of  student  funds 
in  Indian  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  2493)  declaring  cer- 
tain property  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
France  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  be  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  Senate  sessions 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
The  Senator  will  be  visiting  Redstone 
Arsenal  on  a  study  trip,  to  complete 
studies  of  Army  installations  having  to 
do  with  matters  associated  with  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, leave  is  granted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Hol- 
land] and  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  EncleI  u-ill  be  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate today,  in  Annapolis,  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Naval  Academy. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  ccMisideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 
•nie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  B.  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Cecil  P.  Milne,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  James,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COLLECTORS  OP  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Orley  McGlothlin,  of  Colorado, 
to  be  collector  of  customs,  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harry  D.  Youse,  of  North  Web- 
ster, Ind.,  to  be  collector  of  customs  for 
customs  collection  district  No.  .40,  with 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8351,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  section  8351  of  Public  Law  861,  85th 
Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS   IN  THE  ARMY,   THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE,  THE  NAVY, 
AND     MARINE     CORPS     HERETO- 
FORE    PLACED     ON     THE     VICE 
PRESIDENT'S  DESK 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  the. 
Regular  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Vice  President's  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  buSin^.^ 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shoiUd  like  to  inform  the  Sena.te 
that  we  anticipate  having  the  Senate 
resimie  the  consideration  of  House  bill 
2575,  Calendar  No.  140,  authorizing  an 
appropriation  for  the  Pan  American 
Games,  which  is  the  unfinished  business, 
as  soon  as  the  morning  hour  is  con- 
cluded. 

Thereafter,  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  available,  we  may 
take  up  today  certain  proposed  legisla- 
tion reported  from  that  committee.  I 
shall  confer  later  with  the  minority 
leader,  after  the  schedule  is  more  com- 
plete. 

I  am  informed  that  the  minority  views 
on  the  labor  bill  are  due  tomorrow.  I 
expect  to  speak  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcbpMnittee  handling  that  proposed 
legislation.  There  will  be  a  Democratic 
policy  committee  meeting  tomorrow.  I 
anticipate  that  the  labor  bill  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  policy  committee  meeting, 
and  plans  will  be  made  to  schedule  it  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  at  an  early 
date.  I  would  not  expect  any  votes  to  be 
taken  on  that  bill  this  week. 

I  make  this   announcement  so  that 

Senators  may  know  what  our  tentative 

"  plans  are ;  and  I  shall  discuss  them  in 

detail  with  the  minority  leader  as  soon 

as  I  can  be  more  definite. 


SELECTION  OF  SENATOR  MORTON. 
OF  KENTUCKY,  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Republican  National  Committee 
assembled  in  Washington  and  selected  a 
new  national  chairman  in  the  person  of 
our  very  distinguished  and  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Thruston  Mor- 
ton, of  Kentucky.  Quite  a  nimiber  of 
comments  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
his  appointment  which  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  my  own  com- 
ments, Mr.  President,  by  saying  that  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  Thruston  Mor- 
ton. I  followed  his  career  when  he 
served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  I  watched  with  interest  his 
advent  to  this  body  and  his  legislative 
career  here.  He  is  in  deed  and  in  fact 
a  very  distinguished  citizen,  a  solid  legis- 
lator, and  a  most  competent  organizer; 
and  I  think  the  Republican  National 
Committee  has  well  and  wisely  chosen 
in  making  him  the  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statements  by  Reptjblicak  Senatobs  ok  the 

ELJxrnoN  or  Senator  Thkuston  B.  Morton 

AS  Republican  National  Chairman 

Senator  John  Shebman  Coopee,  Morton's 

Kentucky  coHeague,  has  workcit closely  with 

the  new  chairman  for  many  years — both  In 

political  campaigns  and  In  the  executive  and 

legislative  work  of  the  Government.    Senator 

Cooper  said  today : 

"1  am  very  happy  about  the  selection  of  my 
colleague  and  friend.  Senator  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  of  Kentucky,  as  National  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  will  bring  to 
his  work  a  distinguished  record  of  experience 
as  a  businessman,  veteran.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

"Senator  Morton  has  great  ability,  and  I 
am  confident  that  his  leadership  will  give 
purpose  and  vigor  to  the  Republican  Party." 
In  publicly  urging  the  new  chairman's  se- 
lection. Cooper  had  been  quick  to  point  out 
that  In  Kentucky  support  for  Morton  was 
enthusiastic  and  unanimous,  saying:  "He  Ifl 
vigorous  and  able,  and  wlU  make  a  great 
chairman." 

Senator  Levebett  Saltonstall.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chairman  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence of  Senators,  stated:  "This  la  a  fine 
choice.  Senator  Thruston  Morton  is  par- 
ticularly well-suited  for  the  exacting  and  Im- 
portant tasks  of  th(j  national  chairman.  Hla 
energy.  Judgment,  and  wide  practical  experi- 
ence In  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
as  well  as  In  grast roots  politics  will  enable 
him  to  serve  well— with  strength  and  Imagi- 
nation— both  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Nation." 

Senator  Bverrt  McKinlet  Dieksen,  Sen- 
ate minority  leader,  stated:  "Thruston  Mob- 
ton  will  make  a  good  chairman." 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  chairman  of  the 
Republican   policy   committee,   commented: 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  who  today  have  chosen  Senator 
Thruston  B.  Morton  to  be  their  chairman. 
They  have  made  an  excellent  choice. 

"Having  served  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch.  Senator  Morton 
Is  well-informed  on  all  matters  of  concern  to 
the  American  people.  He  Is  young,  vigorous, 
able,  personable,  experienced — and  a  sea- 
soned political  warrior  as  well.  I  anticipate 
he  win  give  the  Republican  Party  the  sound, 
hard-hitting  leadership  needed  to  rally  all 
thoughtful  Americans  around  the  OOP  ban- 
ner. 

"Senator  Morton  comes  from  traditional 
Republican  stock  and  Is  well-grounded  In  the 
principles  which  bave  made  our  party  a  party 
of  freedom  and  responsibility. 

"I  wish  Sen.itor  Morton  success  in  his  new 
post  and  pled,ice  my  cooperation  In  the  team 
effort  to  elect  a  Republican  President  and  a 
Republican  Congress  in  1960." 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  California, 
minority  whip,  had  the  following  to  say  con- 
cerning the  election  of  Senator  Morton  : 

"The  selection  of  Thruston  Morton  Is 
both  good  news  and  good  sense. 

"A  vigorous  suporter  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, In  which  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction before  coming  to  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  Elsenhower  stal- 
warts In  the  Congress. 

"Under  his  direction,  a  fair  and  square 
Republican  Convention  Is  assured. 

"Senator  Morton  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide dynamic  leadership  and  to  carry  for- 
ward with  dedicated  zeal  the  program  under- 
taken by  his  predecessor.  Meade  Alcorn,  to 
put  our  party  in  readiness  for  a  no-punches- 
pulled  campaign  In  1960." 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin: 
"I  am  delighted  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Morton,  has  been  selected  to 


serve  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party. 
In  this  Important  poet.  I  believe  he  will  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  vigorous,  astute,  and  con- 
structive leadership  that  wlU  be  good  for  the 
Republican  Party  and  for  the  country.  Nat- 
urally. I  am  expecting  "great  results'." 

Senator  Milton  R.  Younc,  of  North  Da- 
kota: "In  my  oplnloh  the  selection  of  Senator 
Thruston  Morton  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  la  a  good 
choice.  Senator  Morton  will  make  one  of 
the  better  national  chairmen  we  have  had  In 
recent    years.     He   has   much   to   commend 

him." 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware: 
"Thruston  Morton  Is  admirably  qualified  tc 
take  over  the  reins  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tlonal  Committee,  and  I  am  delighted  at  hit 
election." 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota: 
"My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Sen- 
ator Morton  In  his  selection  as  the  national 
chairman  of  the  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee. I  am  confident  that  Thbuston 
Morton  wlU  bring  to  the  committee  a  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  national  com- 
mittee and  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive personnel  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration which  WlU  culminate  In  victory  In 
1960.  He  will  Inspire  the  RepubUcan  work- 
ers In  the  field  with  his  projection  of  th« 
Republican  philosophy  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  should  not  Invade  the  areas  of  local 
government  and  that  government  shouK) 
live  within  its  Income  and  not  overburden 
the  cltlaenry  with  confiscatory  taxes  and  th« 
evlU  of  runaway  Inflation." 

Senator  Andrew  P.  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas: 

•The  Job  of  Republican  national  chairman 
is  one  which  Ideally  requires  a  man  of  action, 
versatility,  creative  Ideas,  political  wisdom, 
and  wide  experience  relating  both  to  the 
governing  of  the  people  and  to  the  closest 
needs  and  desires  of  all  Oie  people. 

"The  members  of  the  RepubUcan  National 
Committee  are  to  be  complimented  for  their 
selection  of  a  man  wbo  so  thoroughly  fills 
these  qualifications. 

'.'Senator  Morton  will  command  strong 
support  for  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Being  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  he  wUl  bring 
to  the  national  committee  experience  and 
background  which  will  be  most  helpful." 

Senator  Frank  Caalson  of  Kansas: 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  selected  Thruston  B. 
MoBTON  as  the  national  chairman.  He  will 
give  young,  vigorous  leadership  to  the  party. 

"His  experience,  particularly  in  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, qualify  him  for  this  service  at  a  time 
when  we  have  pressing  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems." 

Senator  Pbescott  Bush,  of  Connecticut; 

"The  Republican  National  Committee  has 
made  an  excellent  choice.  Thruston  Mob- 
ton  has  had  a  wealth  of  poUtical  and  gov- 
ernmental experience  which  has  given  blm 
unusual  qualifications  to  serve  as  national 
chairman. 

"He  win  be  In  an  excellent  position  to  ad- 
vise the  White  House  of  the  views  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  and  to  in- 
form the  latter  of  the  President's  opinion  on 
Issues  as  they  arise.  I  believe  his  election 
will  result  in  Increasing  imlty  in  the  party." 

Senator  J.  Glbnn  Bcall.  of  llkrylu^: 

"I  have  l>een  closely  associated  with 
Thruston  Morton  l>oth  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  in  a  position  to  Judge  him  as  • 
Republican  and  as  a  leader. 

"As  national  chairman  he  wiU  be  forceful 
and  capable  In  every  respect.  The  national 
committee  has  chosen  wisely." 

Senator  Barrt  Goldwatix.  of  Arizona:  "I 
offer  my  wholehearted  cooi>eratlQn  and  that 
of  the  senatorial  campaign  committee  to 
Senator  Mobton.  I  hope  that  he  will  insist 
that  the  national  committee  be  restored  to 


its  rightful  position  in  the  party,  and  that 
he  himself  wiU  be  admitted  to  Cabinet  meet- 
ings so  that  he  can  keep  abreast  of  party 
policy." 

Senator  Norris  Cotton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: "It  Is  rare  that  you  find  a  man  who 
combines  dynamic  leadership  with  restraint 
and  good  Judgment.  Senator  Thruston 
Morton  is  such  a  man  and  the  Ideal  choice 
for  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee." 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska:  "I 
regard  Thruston  Mobton  as  a  strong  and 
able  Senator  and  believe  he  has  the  capa- 
bility of  being  a  fine  national  chairman." 

Senator  Cliitord  P.  Case,  of  New  Jersey: 
"The  selection  of  Thruston  B.  Morton  for 
national  chairman  Is  a*  fifst-class  choice. 
He  Is  able,  energetic,  and  effective.  I  think 
the  President  and  the  national  committee 
have  made  an  excellent  decUslon." 

Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa:  "Sen- 
ator Morton  Is  an  excellent  choice  to  be  our 
party's  national  chairman.  He  Is  capable, 
young,  and  vigorous,  and  he  Is  in  the  for- 
tunate position  of  combining  those  qualities 
with  a  wealth  of  experience  In  the  field  of 
practical  politics.    He  will  do  a  good  Job." 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York: 
"Senator  Morton  will  provide  the  Repub- 
lican Party  with  the  dynamic,  forward-look- 
ing leadership  that  will  caijry  the  GOP  to 
victory  In  1960.  His  selection  as  Republican 
national  chairman  will  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  party.  His  Inyaluable  experi- 
ence In  both  the  legislative!  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government,  his  wide  circle 
of  friends  In  all  walks  of  life,  his  political 
acumen  and  his  ability  to  communicate  the 
true  magnitude  of  the  Republican  record  In 
the  Eisenhower  era  now  become  Important 
assets  for  all  Republicans  ahd  for  the  Re- 
publican cause."  f 

Senator  Case,  of  South  Dakota-  "Thruston 
Morton  Is  an  excellent  man  ^or  the  Job.  He 
understands  the  factors  tjhat  make  for 
shadings  of  opinion  and  has  the  ability  to 
unite  people  Tor  basic  goals;  He  will  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  Meadle  Alcorn  and 
Leonard  Hall." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  Republican 
National  Committee  politics.  However, 
since  we  have  to  have  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  and  a  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  since  those 
committees  must  have  chalirmen,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  could  pos- 
sibly select  a  better  equipped,  better 
qualified,  or  more  able  or  more  highly 
respected  citizen  than  the  I  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1. 
I  have  kno^^•n  him  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  |as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  ahd  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.  I  may  say  that  he  has 
lived  up  to  the  obligations  we  associate 
with  the  title  of  each  ofBce  he  has  held. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  Ifor  him ;  and 
I  commend  the  Republidan  National 
Committee  on  its  selection — even  though 
I  cannot  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  his  selection  of  his  party. 
1  Laughter.! 

«  Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  have  been 
di.scussing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  there  is  so  much  harmony. 

I  agree  with  the  harmonious  conclu- 
sion they  have  reached  because  it  refers 
to  a  man  of  character,  a  man  of  ability, 
a  man  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  service  of  his  country  and  in 


its  ranks.  Mehas  served  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
No  one  has  ever  said  anything  of  a  derog- 
atory nature  about  him.  In  fact,  in  every 
I>osition  he  has  held,  he  has  rendered 
the  maximum  of  service. 

So  I  am  very  happy  that  the  National 
Republican  Committee  has  exercised 
what  I  regard  as  superb  judgment  in  se- 
lecting its  new  chairman. 


GREETINGS  OF  CONGRESS  TO  FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
presenting  the  greetings  and  warm  re- 
gards of  the  Conj^ress  to  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  S.  Truman;  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  leadership  of  the^en- 
ate — the  minority  leader,  as  well  as  the 
majority  leader — have  approved  the  res- 
olution. 

On  May  8  of  this  year.  Mr.  Truman 
will  celebrate  his  75th  birthday.  By  this 
resolution  we.  his  old  friends,  along  with 
his  new  friends  in  the  Congress,  may 
wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday  and 
many  happy  returns. 

Few  men  can  look  back  on  a  hfe  of 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  his 
country  and  the  world.  Mr.  Truman 
has  sei-ved  America  in  many  roles — as 
a  soldier  of  war,  as  a  fi.ghter  for  peace, 
as  a  county  judge,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  he  continues  in  the  role  of 
elder  statesman  and  adviser. 

His  life  is  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition. His  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
duty  are  an  inspiration  to  all. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  which  can 
be  paid  to  this  distinguished  American 
is  that,  as  his  life  progresses,  he  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  stature  and  in  the 
esteem  of  his  colleagues. 

That  is  the  mark  of  a  truly  great  man. 

Many  of  the  present  membership  of 
the  Senate  served  with  Mr.  Truman  dur- 
ing his  10  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  they 
will  remember,  he  spent  the  first  years 
learning  his  way;  then  he  became  one 
of  the  Senate's  most  influential  Members, 
and  performed  a  great  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  War  Investigation  Subcom- 
mittee. ' 

This  was  his  way  in  every  position  of 
responsibility.  He  spent  the  early  years 
learning,  and  the  later  years  perform- 
ing. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  since  he 
left  the  White  House  he  has  been  able  to 
impart  to  the  American  pec^Jle  some  of 
his  great  knowledge  and  exjierience. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  Truman 
have  always  been  impressed  by  his  deep 
knowledge  of,  and  respect  f of ,  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

He  has  always  believed  that  if  a  man 
is  to  make  history  he  must  first  under- 
stand history;  and  from  that  principle 
develop>ed  much  of  his  great  strength. 
Pew  of  our  Presidents  have  had  greater 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  role 
of  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  judiciary  in  our  political  system. 

Mr.  Truman's  years  of  service  to  his 
country  bespeak  his  faith  in  the  people, 
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and  his  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  here  in  the  Senate, 
from  which  he  drew  so  much,  and  to 
which  he  gave  so  much,  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  distinguished  former  colleague 
On  his  75th  birthday,  and  by  this  reso- 
lution express  our  deep  resi>ect  and  grati- 
tude for  his  service  to  his  -country. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  senior  colleague  fMr.  Hennings], 
submit  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  as 
that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20)  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ('the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State  hereby  extends  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman  Its  greet- 
ings, felicitations,  and  warm  regards  on  the 
75th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  May  8.  1959. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  expresses  its  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  President  Truman  for 
his  many  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world.  As  a 
public  servant  and  man  of  the  p>eople  In  the 
highest  sense,  he  has  gained  the  respect  of 
all  as  the  "Man  of  Independence. " 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  expresses  particular 
appreciation  for  his  dedication  as  Senator. 
Vice  President,  J^resldent,  and  author  and 
elder  statesman.  In  the  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  freedom.  His  great  efforts  In  the 
years  following  World  War  n  helpecT  unite 
the  free  world  In  its  resistance  to  the  com- 
mon aggressor. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  expresses  the  hope 
that  Divine  Providence  may  permit  Mr. 
Truman  many  more  productive  years  of  life 
and  service  to  his  country  and  to  the  world. 

Sec.  5.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  that  distinguished  citizen  of 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  thoughtful  and 
kindly  act  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  fron^  Missouri  [Mr.  SymingtonI. 
I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with 
what  he  has  said  about  this  able,  good, 
and  kind  man. 

President  Truman  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  many  public  oflBces,  from  the 
Congress  to  the  White  House.  We  all 
knew  of  him  first  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  his  fearlessness  and 
vision  distinguished  his  record  here. 
Later  he  became.  Vice  President,  and  he 
served  in  that  post  well. 

When  he  assumed  the  oflBce  of  Presi- 
dent, on  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt, he  served  with  distinction  and 
courage.  I  believe  that  history  will  re- 
cord that  this  country  has  never  had  a 
more  honest  President,  a  more  coura- 
geous and  a  more  fearless  President,  or 
one  who  was  more  vitally  concerned 
with  the  problerris  of  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  ] 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  with  the  coor>eration  of  the 
minority  leader,  has  made  it  possible  for 
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the  Senate  to  express  itself,  as  it  will 
shortly  do,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  am  very  sure  the 
subject  Mr.  Truman  will  be  grateful  to 
the  majority  leader  for  his  kind  and 
giacious  remarks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
rather  mellow  aura  of  an  anniversary 
occasion,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  back,  look  around,  and  look  forward. 
Such  occasions  of  course  are  marked  by 
timely  remarks  tinged  with  mellowness 
and  sympathy,  which  are  indeed  written 
in  the  resolution  of  my  colleague  from 
the  great  neighboring  State  of  Missouri. 

I  think  often  of  the  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Truman  after  I  departed  from  pub- 
lic service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  bags  were  packed,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  go  home.  I  called  up  one  of 
his  assistants.  I  said.  "I  would  like  to 
see  the  President  and  say  goodby  to  him 
and  his  family."  The  President  was 
very  busy.  I  said,  "I  will  wait.  If  } 
have  to.  I  will  wait  a  week."  So  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  had  an  appointment  with 
the  President.  We  spent  at  least  30 
minutes  visiting.  I  recall  with  what 
vigor  he  said  to  the,  "You  should  not 
have  quit."  I  said  I  had  an  eye  malady. 
I  felt  I  should  quit  in  the  interest  of  my 
recovery.  Mr.  Truman  said.  "We  need 
fellows  like  you."  I  said.  'I  could  not 
leave  Washington  until  I  said  goodby." 
In  the  hurly-burly  of  political  activities, 
•  we  usually  "make  tracks"  when  the  ses- 
sion is  over,  and  our  bags  are  packed  2 
days  beforehand,  in  our  eager  desire  to 
get  home.    It  was  a  beautiful  visit. 

Later,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Truman  came  to  visit  me  in 
a  neighboring  city.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  he  wanted  me 
to  win.  That  is  indicative  of  politics  in 
this  country.  Underneath  his  front,  he 
has  a  robust  and  sterling  character. 

I  notice  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  "the  'Man  of  Independence'." 
Being  a  stickler  in  etymology.  I  thought 
it  should  read,  "the  "Man  from  Inde- 
pendence'." But  I  would  not  find  fault 
with  a  preposition,  because  no  one  will 
sayThat  our  distinguished  former  Presi- 
dent is  not  a  man  of  independence  in 
every  sAise  of  the  word. 

He  has  served  the  Nation  well.  I  sa- 
lute him  for  his  service.  I  salute  him 
also  as  a  friend,  for  when  he  is  one's 
friend,  he  is  a  friend  in  truth  and  in 
fact. 

To  mark  this  anniversary  is  one  of  the 
delightful  and  one  of  the  worthwhile 
things  we  can  do,  because  it  adds  to  the 
reservoir  of  good  will.  So  we  salute  him 
on  his  75th  birth  anniversary. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  kind 
and  courteous  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  No.  1  citizen  of  my  State.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Truman  will  appreciate  also  the 
comments  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  good  enough  to  make  on  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Truman  is  a  man  of  inde- 
pendence from  Independence.  Again 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
minority  Reader. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  indication  of  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes 
to  support  the  resolution  extending  con- 
gratulations to  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, he  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  desk  occupied  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  the  one 
formerly  occupied  by  a  Senatorwho  later 
became  President,  Mr.  Harry  Truman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  sit  at  this 
desk.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  me  that  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  former  President 
is  an  outstanding  supporter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Syming'/onI. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  friend  from  Virginia  for 
his  kind  remarks.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  Senator  Mr.  Tiuman  would  prefer 
having  use  his  old  desk  than  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. The  former  President,  former 
U.S.  Senator,  former  county  judge — the 
great  citizen  of  Missouri,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  world— Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, is  entitled  to  honor,  to  Jove,  and 
to  respect.  His  patriotism  has  never 
been  questioned.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. His  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare is  not  subject  to  question.  A  man 
eminent  in  the  life  of  our  country  and 
eminent  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen is  now  honored  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  superb  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  life  and  public  service  of 
Mr.  Tnunan.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Truman 
also  will  be  grateful  for  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENNINGS  subsequently  said; 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  speak  briefly  in  honor  of  Mis- 
souri's most  famous  citizen  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  75th  birthday  anniversary. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  which  has  been  des- 
ignated to  plan  the  celebration  of  the 
event. 

All  of  us  know  that  many  things  have 
been  said  and  are  still  being  said  about 
Harry  S.  Ti-uman  by  persons  of  varied 
political  persuasion.  It  Is  only  natural 
that  he  has  been  both  praised  and  criti- 
cized, for  he,  himself,  has  never  been 
sparing  in  his  praise  or  criticism. 

However,  I  believe  that  there  is  one 
thing  about  Mr.  Truman  upon  which  all 
can  agree,  one  thing  which  both  his 
friends  and  those  who  criticize  him  will 
grant  him,  and  that  Is  a  personal  courage 
second  to  no  man.  It  is  a  personal  cour- 
age which  absolutely  refuses  to  allow  him 


to  back  away  from  a  fight  regardless  of 
the  forces  alined  against  him. 

All  of  us  should  remember  this  man's 
courage  when  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Let  us  all  remember  his  courage  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  recall  that 
Harry  Truman  became  President  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  stood  in  need  of 
courage.  Let  all  of  us  remember  that 
Harry  Truman's  courage  was.  through- 
out his  years  as  President,  repeatedly 
weighed  and  not  found  wanting. 

When  it  comes  to  courage,  and  when  it 
comes  to  assaying  and  weighing  courage 
in  the  balance.  I  suggest  that  Harry  Tru- 
man was  and  is  the  epitome  of  the  high- 
est ideals  of  courage  which  have  charac- 
terized men  throughout  the  formation 
and  the  life  of  the  American  Republic. 

Only  history  and  future  generations 
can  be  the  judge,  but  it  is  my  belief  that 
Harry  Truman,  acting  almost  alone, 
.saved  the  free  world  in  1950.  We  recall 
that  ye:\r  as  the  year  in  which  he  told 
the  Communist  world  that  it  could  no 
longer  pursue  a  course  of  world  domina- 
tion by  act  of  armed  aggression.  On 
June  25.  1950.  we  went  Into  Korea.  Un- 
happily we  are  still  not  free  from  the 
threat  of  Russian  mihtarism  and  all 
that  communism  represents.  However. 
Harry  Truman  showed  us  the  way.  I  am 
sure  that  future  historianr.  will  rank  him 
as  one  of  this  Nation's  really  great  Pres- 
idents, and  I  am  sure  also  that  future 
historians  will  also  rank  his  as  one  of 
this  Nation's  really  great  men. 

Along  with  the  other  Senators  who  join 
me  in  sponsoring  the  resolution  uhich 
was  submitted  this  morning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  1  and  agreed  to.  I  wish  Harry 
Truman  a  happy  75th  birthday  anniver- 
sary and  hope  that  he  will  have  many, 
many  more  happy  birthday  anniver- 
saries. I  believe  that  the  Nation  also 
wishes  Harry  Truman  many,  many  more 
birthday  anniversaries,  and  I  believe  that 
that  wish  Is  entertained  irrespective  of 
party  or  p>olitical  affiliation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  morn- 
ing business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tl.e 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Repokt     of     Gene«al     Sales     Manaceb     on 

COMMODITT        CBXOIT        COaPO«ATION        SaLLS 

PouciEs.  Activities,  and  Dispositions 
A  letter  from  the  Assi*tatit  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tranamlttlng,  pUrsuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sale*  poli- 
cies, activities,  and  dispositions,  for  Febru- 
ary 1959  (with  an  accompanying  report l;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Regulation   or   CsEDrr   Lite   iNstraANci    and 
CMDiT  Accident  and  HiAi.Ti^fcsumANCE  in 
the  DisraicT  or  Columbia  W 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners,  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for   the   regulation   of   credit   life   Insurance 
and  credit  accident  and  health  Insurance  In 
the  District  of  Columbla/T^th  an  accom- 
panying paper):   to  the /Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.         V 
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Extension  or  Motorboat  Act  or  1940  to  Cks- 

TAIN    POSSEBSIONS    Or    THZ    UNrTID    STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
Motorboat  Act  of  1940  to  certain  possessions 
ol  the  United  States  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Revision  or  Section  3054.  Title  18,  DNiTiD 
States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  section  3054,  title  18.  of 
the  United  States  Code,  concerning  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  provlslorui  of  such  code, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Tempokakt     Admission     Into     the     United 
States  or  Cestain  Ai.izns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ; 

Amendment  or  TnxE  35.  Vuvttd  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Patents 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. transmlttlnR  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  patents  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CIvU  Service. 

Amendment  or  Section  170  or  Atomic  En- 
tacT  Act  or  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propo8i?d  legislation 
to  amend  section  170  of  the  >A'omlc  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

DisposmoN  or  ExBcrrrnt  Papeks 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  under  tlie  law 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers In  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A   Joint   resolution   of    the  Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate    Joint    Resolution    13 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  ac- 
quire, establish,  and  develop  a  Kettle  Mo- 
raine National  Park  In  Wisconsin  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  Glacial  Age 
"Whereas  one  of  the  most  Important  chap- 
ters In  the  geographical  and  geological  his- 
tory of  our  country,  much  more  Important 
than  the  features  which  most  of  our  present 
national  parks  are  dedicated  to  preserve  or 
commemorate.  Is  the  Glacial  Age — a  period 
when  glaciers  repeatedly  Invaded  the  North 
Central  and  Northeastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  gorgeously  carved  and  remodeled 


the  entire  surface  of  this  area  into  a  huge 
panorama  of  one  of  nature's  rarest  wonder- 
works; and 

"Whereas  because  the  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Park  in  Wisconsin  is  the  only  memorial 
established  In  recognition  of  these  historical 
facu  of  national  moment  that  indelibly 
molded  the  geographical  character  of  this 
great  expanse;  because  categorically  the 
Kettle  Moraine  area  is  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive and  representative  in  which  to 
establish  a  national  park  to  commemorate 
the  Glacial  Age  and  Its  Impact  on  this  ter- 
ritory and  the  lives  and  habits  of  Its  people; 
because  at  present  costs  and  rate  of  progress 
It  will  take  the  State  of  Wisconsin  another 
50  years  to  complete  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  as 
proposed  in  a  1938  State  survey;  because 
this  land  must  be  purchased  and  developed 
soon — before  the  inevitable  population  ex- 
plosion, which  is  destined  to  follow  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterways, 
strikes  Wisconsin  and  sends  costs  skyrocket- 
ing to  prohibitive  heights;  because  it  Is  im- 
portant that  not  only  Wisconsin  but  this 
entire  North  Central  and  Northeastern  area 
be  provided  with  a  Kettle  Moraine  National 
Park  to  give  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  Its  rapidly  Increasing  population; 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  developing  a  Kettle 
Moraine  National  Park  and  promises  active 
cooperation  toward  bringing  to  reality  In  the 
Kettle  Moraine  area  a  national  park  con- 
cept to  properly  commemorate  the  Glacial 
Age:  and 

"Whereas  the  Republican  Party  In  Wls- 
consia  expressed  the  desire  of  thousands  of 
people  In  Wisconsin  and  In  Its  entire  glacial 
area,  when  at  Its  Platform  Convention  in 
1958,  It  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  "We  recognize  the  desirability  of  preserv- 
ing the  Kettle  Moraine  area  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  national  park  and  pledge  immediate 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  authorities  in 
preserving  the  maximum  area  of  this  de- 
sirable region":  and 

"Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  State  plat- 
form adopted  in  lOSs  said  In  part  ••  •  • 
the  Democratic  Party  favors: 

"  "4.  Adoption  of  the  basic  plan  of  the 
proposed  Moraine  National  Park  for  Wiscon- 
sin":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
rvrring.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  acquire,  establish  and  develop  a  Kettle 
Moraine  National  Park  In  Wisconsin  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  Glacial  Age,  and 
pledges  cooperation  toward  bringing  to 
reality.  In  the  Kettle  Moraine  area  In  Wis- 
consin, such  national  park  concept;  and. 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member 
thereof. 

"PHn,Lip  Nash, 

"President  of  thv  Senate. 
"Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"George  Molenaro, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"NoHMAN  C.  Anderson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  protesting 
against  restricting  the  further  Importation  of 
re.sldual  oil,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy)  on  April  10.  1959. 
p.  5585,  Congressional  Record.) 


A  resolution  adopted  by  an  assembly  of 
Federal  employees  In  San  Juan,  P.R.,  pro-  '■ 
testing  against  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
5926,  to  repeal  the  Federal  Relatl6ns  Act;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular    ' 
Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OP  CONNECT- 
ICUT LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  irom  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  ' 
present  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Connecticut  me- 
morializing Congress  to  support  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, relative  to  the  imposition  and 
collections  of  taxes  on  income  by  the 
States,  and  to  amend  Public  Law  85-316. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tions may  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  received,  appropriately 
referred,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:     • 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance :  ••' 

"House  Joint  Resolution  69 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
support  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  relative  to  the  im- 
position and  collections  of  taxes  on  in- 
come by  the  States 

"Resolved  by  this  a-tsembly: 

"Whereas  citizens  of  Connecticut  residing 
within  this  State,  but  employed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  are  imposed 
upon  by  being  forced  to  pay  income  taxes  to 
those  States;  and 

"Whereas  citizens  of  Connecticut  residing 
within  this  State,  but  employed  outside  of 
Connecticut  are  bearing  a  considerable  share 
of  the  tax  burden  imposed  upon  all  the  resi- 
dents of  this  State  by  the  various  Con- 
necticut State  tax  laws,  especially  the  sales 
tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  re- 
siding within  this  State,  but  employed  out- 
side of  Connecticut  find  the  Income  taxes 
imposed  upon  them  by  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  to  be  a  most  difficult  burden 
in  these  times  of  inflationary  costs,  espe- 
cially since  these  taxes  are  in  addition  to  the 
various  Connecticut  State  taxes  already 
being  borne  by  them;  and 

"WTiereas  U.S.  Senators  Styles  Bridges  and 
Norris  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire,  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  bring  to  an  end  the  imposition 
of  Income  1;axes  by  one  State  upon  the  resi- 
dents of  other  States:  Novv,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  this  assembly.  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  by  adopting 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  introduced  by 
said  Sttles  Bridges  and  Norris  Cotton;  pro- 
viding that  the  several  States  would  have  no 
power  to  Impose  and  collect  taxes  on  Income 
from  whatever  source  derived  except  in  re- 
spect to  residents  of  the  State  imposing  the 
tax;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Senators  and  < 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  State 
and  from  New  Hampshire  and  from  New 
Jersey. 

"Adopted  in  bouse  of  representatives 
March  9,  1959. 

"Adopted  in  senate  March  24.  1959." 
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To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Senate  Joint  Rxsoluvon  26 


"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
amend  Public  Law  85-316 

"Resolved  by  this  assembly: 

"Whereas  there  are  many  Americans  who 
have  filed  petitions  with  the  immigration  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  for  the  entry 
of  their  sons,  daughters,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, which  petitions  are  classified  In  the 
fourth  preference  quota  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and 

"Whereas  of  the  four  preference  quotas 
established  by  the  Federal  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
quotas  are  allotted  100  percent  of  the  total 
annual  entry  quota;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result,  those  persons  who 
fall  within  the  fourth  preference  section 
must  depend  for  entry  Into  this  country  upon 
deficiencies  In  the  first  three  quotas:  and 

"Whereas  there  is  frustration  and  despair 
resulting  from  the  law  that  gives  hope  to 
Americans  by  permitting  them  to  file  peti- 
tions, getting  them  approved,  and  then  com- 
pelling them  to  wait  for  their  kin  who  may 
never  come;  and 

"Whereas  thousands  of  discontented  peo- 
ple abroad,  whose  hopes  are  first  raised  and 
then  dashed,  certainly  cannot  believe  in  the 
good  will  we  try  to  engender  through  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  thus  become  easy  prey  to 
the  propaganda  of  unfriendly  nations;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  recognized  and  al- 
leviated a  similar  problenx  through  Public 
Law  85-316,  which  includes  a  provision  for 
reuniting  sp>ouses  and  minor  children  of 
aliens  legally  residing  In  this  country  whose 
petitions <were  approved  prior  to  July  1,  1957: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-316  to  include  cases  which  fall  within  the 
fourth  preference  quota.  In  order  to  provide 
for  entry  of  the  many  thousands,  petitions 
for  whom  have  piled  up  In  a  backlog  in  prior 
years;  that,  in  order  not  to  create  another 
problem  of  separated  families,  those  appli- 
cants who  are  married  and  have  families  be 
permitted  to  bring  them;  and  that  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  each  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

"Adopted  In  senate  March  19,  1959. 

"Adopted  in  house  of  representatives  March 
26,  1959." 


JOINT    RESOLUTIONS    OP    NEW 
MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.^  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, the  following  House  joint  memo- 
rials adopted  by  the  24th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico: 

House  Joint  Memorial  6,  memorializing 
the  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  take  proper  measures  to  amend  the 
Federal  Conununications  Commissions 
ruling  prohibiting  the  use  of  television 
booster  antennas. 

House  Joint  Memorial  17,  p>etitioning 
the  Honorable  Pred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  to  undertake  all  adminis- 
trative and  legal  steps  necessary  to  com- 
mence immediate  construction  of  the 
Hammond  project  of  the  Colorado  River 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  received,  appropriately , 


referred,  said,  under  the  rule,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce:  " 

"HoxTSi  Joint  Mkmokial  6 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  U.S.  Sen- 
y  ators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  take  proper 
measures  to  amend  the  Pederal  Communi- 
cations Commission's  ruling  prohibiting 
the  use  of  television  booster  antennas 

"Whereas  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission  do  not 
permit  the  operation  of  television  booster 
antennas;  and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  television  booster  an- 
tennas serve  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
means  of  receiving  television  in  communities 
located  in  rugged  mountainous  country:  and 
'Whereas  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  there 
are  many  communities  located  in  mountain- 
ous country,  far  removed  from  stations  which 
transmit  television  signals;   and 

"Whereas  the  effect  of  the  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
to  deprive  niany  communities  li>  New  Mexico 
of  the  means  of  receiving  television:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nev3  Mexico,  That  the  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  be  respectfully  petitioned  and 
memorialized  that  they  take  all  the  proper 
measures  necessary  to  have  this  regulation 
amended  to  permit  the  operation  of  tele- 
vision booster  antennas;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

"Eo  V.  MCAD, 

"Preident.  Senate. 
"Hal     Thornberkt, 

"Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 
"Mack  Easlet, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albebt  Romexo, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved   by  me   this  6th  day  of  March 
1959. 

"John  Burroughs, 
"Governor,  State  of  New  Mexico." 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"House  Joint  Memorial  17 
"Joint  memorial  petitioning  the  Honorable 
Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
to  undertake  all  administrative  and  legal 
steps  necessary  to  commence  immediate 
construction  of  the  Hammond  project  of 
the  Colorado  River  project 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Hammond  project 
Is  the  only  non-Indian  project  authorized  for 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  by  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hammond  project  has  been 
given  a  feasibility  rating  of  2.1  to  1  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Is  of  vital  neces- 
sity to  the  growth  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  to  the  farming  and  livestock  industry  of 
the  arid  northwestern  area  of  the  State :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  That  the  Honorable  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  urge  upon  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  U.S.  Congress  the  inclusion 
In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Colorado  River 
budget  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
which  sum  and  appropriation  be  dedicated  to 
•the  start  of  the  Hammond  project;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial be  transmitted  to  the  New  Mexico  dele« 
gation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
the  Honorai)le  Dennis  Chavez,  U.S.  Senator; 


the  Honorable  CLnrroN  P.  Anderson,  V  S. 
Senator;  the  Honorable  Joseph  M  Montota, 
Member  of  Congress;  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  O.  Morris,  Member  of  Congress;  and 
be  It  fxu-ther 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Pred  A 
Seaton.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"B>  V.  Meab. 

"President.  Senate. 
"Hal     Thornberrt. 

"Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 
"Mack  Easlet, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albert  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  by  me  this  27th  day  of  March 
1959. 

"John  Burroughs, 
"Governor,  State  of  New  Mexico." 


RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OP  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President.    I 

also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  the  following  Hou&e  Me- 
morial passed  by  the  New  Mexico  House 
of  Representatives: 

House  Memorial  18,  memorializing  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  New  Mexico  con- 
gressional delegation  to  initiate  and  sup- 
port legiiilation  to  qualify  New  Mexico 
Boy's  Ranch  to  become  eligible  for  sur- 
plus property  to  be  used  in  the  further- 
ance-of  the  educational  and  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  New  Mexico  Boys  Ranch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and,  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Memorial  18 
Memorial  memorializing  the  US.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  New  Mexico  congressional  delegation 
to  initiate  and  support  legislation  to  quali- 
fy New  Mexico  Boy's  Ranch  to  become 
eligible  for  surplus  property  to  be  used  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  educational  and 
welfare  programs  of  the  New  Mexico  Boy  s 
Ranch 

Whereas  the  New  Mexico  Boy's  Ranch  has 
been  established  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  youth  of  this  State  to  becr>me  t>etter 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  ranch  has  grown  to  .nrcom- 
modate  approximately  40  boys,  representlns 
every  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  ranch 
Is  now  extending  educational  and  occupa- 
tional training  opportunities  to  such  youth; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  New  Mexico  congressional  dele- 
gation be  respectfully  urged  to  initiate  and 
support  congressional  legislation  to  make 
available  Federal  surplus  property  for  use 
by  the  New  Mexico  Boy's  Ranch  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  charitable  principles  to 
which  It  Is  dedicated,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  to  Senators  Dennis  Chavez  and  Clinton 
P.  Anderson;  and  to  Representatives  Joseph 
M.  Montota  and  Thomas  O.  Mokris. 
Mack  Easlet. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representative$. 
Albert  Romxbo. 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


LOW  PRICE  OP  EOaS— LETTER 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  once 
more  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  In  my  hand  another 
letter  dealing  with  the  low  price  of  eggs 
in  North  Dakota — 18  cents  a  dozen. 
With  a  50-cent  dollar,  it  means  the  farm- 
ers are  getting  9  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs. 
Time  and  time  aRain  I  have  called  at- 
tention to  this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee.  The  com- 
mittee can  take  up  the  matter  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  in  or- 
der that  farmers  of  the  Midwest  may  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  for  eggs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cavalier.  N  Dak.,  April  7,  1959. 
Senator  William  Lancer, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lancer:  I  am  sending  you  the 
markets  from  our  Pembina  County  paper  so 
you  can  see  what  us  farmers  up  here  are 
getting  for  our  produce.  Do  you  think  a 
farmer  can  feed  hens  for  eggs  at  18  cents  for 
grade  A?  And  look  at  the  price  we  get  if  we 
sell  them.  7  cents.  I  Wish  you  would  show 
this  to  Ea-a  T.  Benson  and  President  Elsen- 
hower also  If  they  think  the  farmers  are 
getting  rich.  We  only  have  a  160-Hcre  farm 
and  how  can  we  make  a  living?  Don't  we 
deserve  better  treatment? 

We  hope  you  are  feeling  good  also  your 
wife.  Thanks  for  what  you  have  done  for  us 
In  the   pa^t. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  Crosbt. 


Markets — April  1.  1959 

Grain : 

60-lb.  wheat.  13  protein $1.78 

Choice  milling  Durum 2.04 

Heavy  white  oats . .45 

No.  1   flax 2  56 

No.   1  rye ..  .93 

Poultry: 

Heavy    hens . « _; .. ...  .07 

Springer* « «. .08 

Old    cocks .06 

Eggs: 

Esjgs.  grade  A .  18 

Eggs,  M... .17 

E^gs.    B U .17 

E^gs,    C 13 

Current  receipts .17 

Butterfat: 

No.    1    sour   cream ... .58 

No.  a  sour  cream .42 

Sweet   cream . ...  .60 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
/mittee  on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  5506.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs, 
exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  162) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  29.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda  Kusen 
Canjuga  (Rept.  No.  163); 

S  33  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Ollck- 
mann   (Rept.  No.  164); 

S.  181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
(Marija)    Orom   (Rept.  No.  165); 

S.  334.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  HUda  M. 
Humpole  Ooldscbmldt  (Rept.  No.  166); 


S.625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stankus,  also  known  as  Sister  St.  Ignace 
(Eept.  No.  167): 

S  626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Wolfram  (Rept.  No.l  68) ; 

S.  1034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asae  Nlshi- 
moto  (Rept.  No.  169); 

H  R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mathllde  Ringol  (Rept.  No.  177); 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Logan 
Duff   (Rept.  No.  178): 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13 — 
Wage  Earners'  Plans — of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (Rept.  No.  179);  and 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll.  Forrest  E.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Silmott.  and 
David  N.  Wilson  (Rept.  No.  180). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  182.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Chul 
Jurgen.s  (Rept.  No.  170) ; 

S.  245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umeko  Parker 
(Rept.  No.  171); 

S.  524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Malara  (Rept.  No.  172); 

S  843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ursula 
Gewlnner  (Rept.  No.  173); 

S  940  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hliaa  An- 
thony Lousedes  (Rept.  No.  174);  and 

S  1239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Westermann  (Rept.  No.  175), 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on' 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ttbojevic,  and  his  wife,  Millca  Trbojevic 
(Rept.  No.  176). 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  State-owned  hydroelectric  p>ower 
projects  with  respect  to  the  taking  over  of 
such  projecu  by  the  United  Stotes  (Rept.  No. 
186): 

S.  601.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  provide  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bardwell  Reservoir 
(Rept.  No.  184):  and 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  the  Dickinson  Dam  In  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  as  "Edward  Arthur  Patter- 
son Lake  "  (  Rept  No. 183 ) . 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  2^9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for  use  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  186) ;  and 

S.  441.  A  bill  to  extend  the  duration  of  the 
Federal  air  {xtllution  control  law,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  182). 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens,  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  181)  thereon;  which  Con- 
current resolution  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  for  more  than  six 
months : 

A^727055,  Blaek,  Ewald, 

A-6623087.  Chen,  Won. 

A-7073910.  Chen,  Rose  Marcial. 

A-7841721,  Doxas,  loannis  Georges. 

A-7469427,  Duran-Oomez,  Lucia 

A-5653974.  Goldberg.  Jennie. 


A-6923851.  Gonle,  Abdul. 

A-8227824.  Hintopoulos,  Anastasloe.  ;• 

A-8227810,  Hintopoulos,  Elizabeth.  - 

A-10237829.  Howell,  James.  S,*"'  . 

A-9509847,  Kim-.  Tan  Cheng. 

A-7910271,  Laskaratos,  Antonls. 

A-3734088.  Laush.  John. 

A- 7606569.  Lorsy,  Pierre  Au'guste, 

A-5680354.  Mltsls,  Vaslllos  George.^  . 

A-3191505.  Miyagl.  Shlntaro. 

A-9702526.  Nam.  Wong. 

T-33,0304,   Nunez.    Estrella   Quesda-Padron 
de. 

A-10828947,  Okano,  Toshlo. 

A-9783404,  Pioa.  Chlng  Tsung. 

A3313814.  Poon.  Gee  King. 

A-7123769.  Prano,  Francesco. 

A-3026388,  Sikinger,  Maximilian. 

A-5983271.  Teh-Chee.  Wong. 

A-6218916,  mjerlna,  Elidla  Gomez. 

A-8082837,  Yee.  Chan  Tim. 

A-9634992.  Choy,  Wong. 

A-5309224,  Epgelbert.  Walter. 

A-6888873,  Huppert,  George. 

A-679891 1 .  Huppert.  Marta  ( nee  Simon) . 

A  9563617,  Karapanagiotis,  Arlstotells  Ana- 
stasslos. 
'A-9197864.  Sing.  Lai.        .  i 

A-10504603,  De  Belmares,  Joseflna  CoroneL 

A-4789022.  Evans,  Zena  Ann. 

A-4786269.  Hamasaki.  Hlrolchl. 

A-5364167.  Hamasaki,  Tsuglho.  .: 

A-9684330.  Kam.  Lo. 

A-9799123.  Kwal.  Yung  Ah. 

A-3351370.  Lum,  Chong. 

A-7 186533.  Rubin.  Rlva. 

A-4276892,  Dos  Santosi  Alfredo  Lope&  ^ 

A-7450107,  Wong.  Kain. 

A-6657670.  Cheliotls.  Athanaslos  Ellas. 

A-7898703,-  Costa-Coioret,  Candido. 

A-10292017. "Costa,  Candida  Jalda-Dlaz  De. 

A-7137721.  Galavlz,  Juana. 

A-7886181,  Lam,  Cheong  King. 

A-5056856.  Trentin,  Giuseppe. 

A-2794618,  Carlson.  Peter. 

A-6984286.  Garcia-Mendez,  Cella. 

A-6984283.  Garcia -Msndez.  Maria. 

A-6984285.  Garcia-Mendez,  Victor. 

A-39743a3.  May,  Chang  Ah. 

A-9625807.  Mustasaar,  Jaan. 

A-8952421,  Wing.  Lew. 

A-a952422.  Chung.  Lee  Sun. 

A-5830879.  Arden,  Robert  H. 

A-7264249.  Kildea,  Gay  Yvonne. 

A-8217364.  Silaikls.  Felix.  T 

A-9635445.  Wong,  Chong. 

A-10255991,  Chow.  Sow  Tan. 

A-9727518,"    Glraud,     Boniface     Vlctorlus 
Leon. 

A-7241518.  Lyi|jch.  Timoth  James. 

A-9069727.  Yin.  Ho  York. 

A-7266325.  Fong.  Han  Soon. 

A-9 571 969.  Llm,  Chew  Tak. 

A-10255551.  Toon,  Tan  Slang. 

A-7469694,  Wah,  Tan  Jow. 

A-9537742.  Tan,  Yap  Eng. 

A-9o61879.  Paun,  Tin  Joke. 

A-7978933.  Nunez  y  Plasenda,  Juan  Jose. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S  1656.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Patrick  J. 
McMenomey;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mi-.  JACKSON: 

S.  1657.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lepnard  T. 

Bllson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1658.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  District  of 

Columbia  Income  and  Pranchlse  Tax  Act  of 

1947  to  provide  more  liberal  deductions  for 

medical   expenses   of    Individuals   who   ha\-e 
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Ktutned  the  age  of  eS:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 
By.  Kfr,  DODD: 
8. 1860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeaua  Mlguea 
Mtguez  And  Camllo  Botellno  MIfuee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  aiMl  Mr. 
McNamara)  : 
8.  1660,  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Honorable 
Thomaa  F.  MoAlllater,  Judge  of  the  United 
Btatee  court  of  appeala,  to  accept  and  wear 
the  decoration  tendered  him  by  the  Oovern* 
ment  pf  Prance;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Relations. 

By  Mr.  XKATINa: 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  Includt  United  States 
oommlsslonsrs  and  certain  offlctrs  and  tm« 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Oe* 

Bartment  of  Oommeroe,  the  Department  of 
[ealth,  Bduoatlon,  and  Welfare,  the  Poat 
OfBco  Dtpartmsnt,  the  General  Services  Ad< 
ministration,  and  Federal  probation  offloera 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and  1114 
of  title  II  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  assaults  and  homicides;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Kiatino  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un* 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOKT: 

S.  lOOa.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estsbllsh* 
ment  of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Park, 
In  the  State  of  Arkansas:  to  the  Committee 
en  Interior  arid  Inaulnr  Affnira. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr,  Puibrioht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hencltng.i 
By  Mr.  LANOBR: 

S.  lees.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in 
the  StatJ  of  North  Dakota  to  the  city  of 
Blamarck,  H.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

B.  1064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construe* 
tlon  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Little 
Missouri  River  In  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota; and 

S.  1006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construe* 
tlon  of  a  dam  and  reaervolr  nn  the  Oreen 
Klver  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wurka, 

By  Mr,  LANOIR  ( (or  himself  and  Mr, 
YnuNo  of  Nurth  Dakota) : 

S.  1060,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  BuaU 
ness  Act  of  1668  to  Include  within  the  defini- 
tion of  a  small  business  concern  certain  agri* 
oult\iral  enterprises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr,  JOHNSTON  uf  South  Carolina: 

B.  1667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
Of  Col,  Claud  0.  Smith;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CKAVIZ; 

B.  1661.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Bather 
Hernando  Per<«i  de  Caetllla;  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  XUCHBL: 

8. 160B.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bvageila 
Blllopuloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ORUENINO: 

8. 1070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  mineral  rights  In  certain  homestead  lands 
m  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inaular  Affnira. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Orucnino  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  acpnrate  hendln^.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  requeat) : 

8.  1671.  A  bin  to  provide  a  flexible  rate  of 
Interest  for  Government  financing  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1930,  and  for  other 
purpoeea:  to  the  Committee  on  Interatate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

>>  (See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonubon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  aeparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.J.  Rea.  00.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide  for 
the  conatructlon  of  an  additional  museum  of 
atomic  energy  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com* 


mlaalon  for  the  houaing  of  exhibits  and  the 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning 
atomic  energy  and  lu  peacetime  usee;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  KnerKy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint 
reaolutlon,  which  appear  under  a  aeparate 
heading.) 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (8.  Con.  Ret.  20)  ex- 
tending greetings  to  Hon.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man on  the  75th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
May  8,  1069,  which  wai  conhldcred  and 
agreed  to, 

(See  the  above  concurrent  reaolutlon 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
8YMIN0TON.  which  appcAri  under  a  lep- 
arote  heading.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res,  21) 
favoring  the  luipenslon  of  drtH)rtntlnn 
In  the  casei  of  certain  alleni,  which  waa 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  which  appcnrn  under  the 
headlni  "Rcporta  of  Commltteea.") 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  AS- 
SAULTS AND  HOMICIDES  IN  RR- 
OARD  TO  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Prenldent.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  make  It  a  Federal  ofTense  to  kill,  an* 
sault,  resist,  oppose.  Impede,  Intimidate, 
or  Interfere  with  any  U.S.  commlasloncr, 
or  certain  offlcers  and  employees  of  tlio 
Department!  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of 
the  Post  OflFlce  and  the  General  Srrvtcei 
Administration,  as  well  as  Frdrrnl  pro- 
bation officers  while  In  performance  of 
hli  official  duties.  Except  in  the  case 
of  U.8,  commissioners,  the  only  em- 
ployees covered  would  be  those  concerned 
with  lnv6stlBatoi7  or  enforcement  func- 
tions. 

This  bill  has  been  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration  as  to  the 
executive  departments  concerned;  and  I 
may  add  that  since  U.S.  commissioners 
sit  as  trial  magistrates,  It  is  patently 
clear  that  thry  should  be  afforded  the 
same  protection  u  other  Federal  Judicial 
officers. 

Under  the  present  laws,  such  protec- 
tion applies  only  to  Federal  Judges,  U.S. 
attorneys,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  a 
few  other  Federal  workers. 

Experience  ha.s  shown  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  Federal  laws  apply  to.  and 
Federal  enforcement  agents  investigate, 
attacks  on  certain  Federal  employees 
goes  a  long  way  toward  deterring  such 
actions.  Even  though  the  crimes  are 
crimes  under  State  laws,  the  deterring 
power  of  Federal  protection  is  immeasur- 
able.  • 

We  owe  this  protection  to  all  Govern- 
ment employees  who  face  the  probability 
of  assault  or  Intimidation  in  carrying 
out  their  duties. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  would  close  a 
loophole  in  the  present  laws,  by  provid- 


ing the  shield  of  Federal  laws  for  em- 
ployees in  these  departments  who  con- 
stantly face  danger. 

Certainly  those  who  risk  life  and  limb 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  deserve  all 
the  protection  we  can  alTord  them. 
There  should  be  no  controversy  about 
this  measure,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  given 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  X  a.*ik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Ricord;  and  I  also  ask  that 
the  bill  be  nllowed  to  remain  on  the  tnble 
until  Thursday.  April  16,  1060,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  Join  In  sponNot  ing  it. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr.  Dodo 
In  the  Chair  1.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
RgroRD,  and  llr  on  the  desk  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Now  York. 

The  bin  (B.  1661)  to  Include  U  8. 
commtsslonprs  and  certain  officers 
ond  rmployer.H  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
General  Services  Admlnhlratlon,  ond 
Pedcrol  probotiun  officers  within  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1111  and  1114  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
aMsaults  and  homicides.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Kbatino,  was  received,  rend  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

01*  l(  enactrd  by  thr  Setrnt*  and  Houm  of 
Jlrprea#nra(li'e»  o/  (/i«  l/nl(cd  Sftf  of 
Amrhra  in  Conprem  a^itfmblfd.  That  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  IS.  United  Htatea  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  followa: 
"1  1114  Protection  of  oAcere  and  employees 
of  the  IJnlted  States. 

"Whoever  kills  any  Judge  nf  the  tTnlted 
BtaUa,  any  United  auiea  c>>mmlsalnner.  any 
Ui\ltrd  Htntea  attorney,  any  aaplataiit  Diilted 
HlHiea  attornry,  or  any  United  HUtiei  mar- 
ahal  or  deputy  mnrnhnl  or  |>era<)n  rmployeil 
to  aaalat  auch  marahal  or  deputy  marahni,  any 
nmcer  or  employee  of  the  Kederal  Bureau  of 
IitveatlKHtloh  or  the  Department  of  Jvutlee, 
any  poat  offlce  Inapevtnr.any  |i<>atmnater.  nrn- 
rer,  or  employee  in  the  Held  aervlce  of  the 
Poat  Omrr  D«<pnrtment,  any  ufllcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Vecret  Hervlce  ur  of  the  nureau 
of  Niircotira.  any  ofllcer  or  enllitiKl  man  of 
tlie  Coaat  Civinrd,  any  ofTlrer  or  employee  of 
any  United  MUtea  penal  or  correctional  In- 
stitution, any  probation  oflleer  of  a  United 
BUtee  district  court,  any  ottcer,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  Cuatoma  or  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  or  any  perann  aaalatlng  him  In  the 
execution  of  hia  dutlea.  any  immigration 
ofBcer,  any  officer  ur  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  deaignnted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretnry  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  any  Act  of  Congress  for 
the  protection,  preservation,  or  restoration  of 
game  and  other  wild  birds  and  anlmala.  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, any  officer  or  employee  of.  or  aaatgned  to 
duty  In.  the  field  aervlce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  any  employee  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Induatry  of  the  Depurtment 
of  Agriculture,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Indian  field  aervlce  of  the  United  Statea. 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  authorized  to  perform  duties  In  con- 
nection with  Investigatory  or  enforcement 
functlona  under  provlalona  relating  to  labor 
In  any  law  of  the  United  Statee,  any  offl- 
cor,  guard,  or  special  policeman  who  la  desig- 


nated either  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  by  any  person  authorised  by  him  to  make 
auch  designation,  or  who  la  dealgnated  by  the 
Arlmlnlatrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  by  any  person  authorized  by 
him  tu  make  auch  dealgnatlon.  to  guard  and 
protect  property  of  the  United  Statea  under 
t)te  admlntatratlon  and  control  of  the  De- 
pHrtmrnt  of  Commerce  or  the  General  Serv- 
irrs  Admlntatratlon.  or  any  officer  or  em- 
|))tiyee  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Bdu- 
citiion,  and  Welfare  In  a  position  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  aa  Involving  functlona  In  connection 
wUit  the  enrurcemrrit  (Including  any  Inveatl- 
giitory  or  Inapectlon  actlvltlea  In  connection 
with  the  enlorrenient)  nf  the  food  nnd  drug 
or  public  health  lawa  admlnUtvred  by  auch 
iJepiirtmcnt.  while  rnxnged  In  the  t>erlorm- 
MitCK  of  hi*  official  dutlea,  or  on  acrount  of  the 
performance  uf  hIa  official  dutlea,  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  under  sectiuns  1111 
and  ma  of  thU  title." 


ARKANSAS  POST  NATIONAL 
PARK,  ARK. 

Mr  FULnRlOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establlahment  of 
the  Arkansas  Post  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

Ihe  Natlonol  Park  Pervlce  ha.i  com- 
pleted an  extensive  scries  of  hLntorical 
and  archeoloKlcal  investigations  in  the 
Arkansas  Post  area.  Tliese  investiga- 
tions reaffirm  the  significance  of  Ar- 
kansas Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  Investigations 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  following  my 
remiirks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.> 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  Mr.  President,  the 
Interior  Department's  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks  and  Historical  Rites,  after 
studying  the  results  of  the  InvostlMatlonN, 
approved  ArkuM.ius  Post  for  ronsldera- 
tlon  as  a  national  park.  I  am  gratined 
that  the  Board  has  taken  this  favorable 
action,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  action  on  the  Mil  in  the  near  future, 

I  also  aak  ununinious  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcori)  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  Arkanwas  Oar.ette  dated 
March  30, 

The  PRF-SIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  b«  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objerlinn,  the  cdi- 
toilnl  will  be  printed  in  II  e  Uicord. 

The  bill  (8.  1862)  to  provide  for  the 
e.^tabllshment  of  the  Aikannas  Post  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fulrricht,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
nnd  Insular  AfTalrs. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRioiiT  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Arkanaaa  Onsette,  Mar.  30.  lOftB] 
ARKANSAa  Post 

The  Interior  Departmenfa  AdvUory  Board 
on  Nattnnnl  Purkk  and  Htator.c  Sltea  has  ap- 
proved Arkunana  Poat  for  cooalderatlon  as  a 
national  park  with  the  encouraging  obierva- 
tlon  that  the  area  la  "of  exceptional  value 
for  commemorating  the  lmpc>rtant  hlatorlcal 
eventa  aaaoclsted  with  exploration  and  set- 
tlement of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley." 

Arkanaaa  Poat  la  entitled  to  the  descrip- 
tion. Aa  one  of  the  earlleat  white  settle- 
menta  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mlaalsalppl, 


It  aerved  as  a  ataglng  point  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  frontier,  and  many  of  the  his- 
toric adventurers  of  that  day  are  thought 
or  are  known  to  have  visited  Its  vicinity. 

Among  theae  explorers  were  Hernando 
de  Soto,  who  la  believed  to  have  atopped 
near  there  in  1641.  Othera  included  Father 
Jacquea  Marquette  and  Loula  Jollet  in  1S73; 
the  Sleur  de  la  Salle,  who  In  1083  took  formal 
poaaeaalon  of  the  entire  Loulalana  territory 
In  the  name  of  Loula  XIV:  and  Henri  dl 
Tonty,  who  esUbllsbed  the  Qrst  settlement 
at  the  poat  a  few  years  later. 

Arkanaaa  Poat  la  hiatortcally  Important, 
not  merely  to  a  aingle  aecilon  of  the  South, 
but  to  tlie  whole  Nation.  It  deaerves  thf 
Btatua  of  s  national  monument. 

'  KKNintT   I 

AsKANs^N  Post  PRojrct,  Askanhai 
I.  SUMMARV   niSTORT  OF  TNK   ARM 

The  chief  aignifiosnce  of  Arkanaaa  Poat  Is 
that  It  was  the  Arat  white  settlement  of  a 
aemiitermanent  character  In  the  lower  Mls- 
alaalppi  Vnlley  and  the  later  Loulnlnna  Pur- 
chase. It  was  eituUlliihed  by  Henri  dl  Tonty, 
a  lleulennnt  of  the  lamed  explorer.  Robert 
Cavnilei  de  la  Salle,  In  1(M0  aa  a  fur  trading 
poat. 

lunty  himMir  wrote  In  1093  that  hla  poat 
on  the  Arktuuaa  waa  merely  "a  huuae  aur- 
ruunUed  by  atakes."  A  vialtur  tu  the  place 
In  1081,  a  year  after  It  waa  btUlt,  described 
It  aa  a  '  houae  *  *  •  built  of  plecea  of  cedar 
laid  one  UjMjn  another  and  rounded  nway  at 
the  corner*;  Ita  roof  la  uf  bark,"  This  first 
ArkttiiMua  Poat  served  aa  a  trading  houae  for 
the  Indiuni,  atrenuthened  the  French  alll- 
iiMce  with  the  friendly  wuapi«w  Indlnna,  and 
waa  deKlgped  aa  nn  Intermediate  poat  be- 
tween the  Illlnuia  and  the  French  aettlemenu 
at  the  mouth  uf  the  Misalaalppl.  Lark  of 
referencoa  to  Tunty'a  Arkanaaa  ratnbllah- 
mtnta  by  contemporary  traveler*  Uad«  ua  to 
believe  that  It  was  abandoned  about  1700 
and  another  poat  waa  nut  erected  on  the 
Arkanaaa  until  two  deradoa  lutrr. 

It  waa  nut  until  17U1  that  the  Ptrnrh, 
under  the  HruUh  promoter,  John  Law,  ettub- 
llahed  another  poat  on  U)e  Arkiuiaua,  pre- 
aumiibly  at  niiother  ioratlun  aoine  distance 
away,  ^The  exact  location  Is  not  known 
With  the  exception  of  only  a  few  yrara  tliere- 
after,  buth  the  Prenrh  and  ■punlah  main- 
UUnrd  a  vnrrlaun  nn  the  Arkatikna  until 
Iitniinliuia  waa  tranaferred  to  the  United 
Btatoa  In  1S04,  Although  moved  aeverai 
timet  to  dllTerrnt  luratluna,  Aikanaita  Poat 
had  a  roiitinuoua  exiatcnce  from  the  17il0's 
until  recent  tlniea, 

Arkanaaa  Poat  was  overshadowed  In  Un- 
nortance  by  such  places  aa  New  Orlenna, 
NnlvhltuchcB,  nnd  8t  Loula,  During  Ita  hey- 
driy  under  the  French  and  flpanlah,  not  mure 
thun  a  company  of  troops  wna  there  at  any 
time,  and  the  populntinn  utuirr  the  two  ro- 
glmea  never  excerded  300  people.  However, 
It  wna  conaldrred  by  the  colnnlal  ndmln- 
latrntlona  of  both  France  and  Spain  to  be  of 
aurh  lm|K)rtBnre  that  from  the  early  1730> 
a  gnrriaon  wiu  alwnya  maintained  on  the 
Arknnfss,  The  role  of  Arkansas  Post  under 
the  French  and  Spanish  may  be  summarized 
aa  followa: 

(1)  It  was  one  of  the  lendln;;  rentera  for 
Indian  trade  on  the  Mlaalsalppl  River  and 
nf  the  Arkansas  which  drained  a  large  ares  to 
the  west. 

(2)  The  poat  aerved  aa  an  Intermedlnte 
point  and  as  a  stopping  place  for  convoya 
traveling  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Illi- 
nois country. 

(5)  The  garrison  aerved  to  atrengthrn  the 
alliance  between  France  and  later  Spain,  and 
their  strongest  Indian  ally  In  Louisiana,  the 
Quapaw. 

(4)  The  post  served  as  a  base  for  French 
expansion  into  New  Mexico. 

(6)  The  gnrriaon  aerved  as  an  Important 
frontier  outpost  against  the  hostile  Osoge 


and  other  urtTrlendly  Indian  tribes  on  the 
western  border  of  Louisiana. 

After  a  time  following  the  transfer  of 
Arkansas  Post  to  the  United  Statea  in  1804. 
the  area  continued  to  be  nn  Important  center 
for  Indian  trade.  It  reached  Its  greateat  Im- 
portance from  1819  to  1821  when  It  waa  the  * 
capital  of  ArknnKaa  Territory.  The  alte  of 
thla  laat  Arkanaaa  Poat  la  preaerved  aa  Arkan- 
aaa Poat  State  Park.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  Confederacy  reoognlaed  Its  strategic 
location  on  the  Arkansaa  River  by  fortifying 
It  and  placing  S.ooo  troops  there.  In  1803. 
30.000  Federal  troopa  under  Oen.  John  C, 
MeOlellnnd  cwptured  the  poat  and  kept  con- 
trol of  the  area  dviilng  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

U.    NATIONAL    FARK    SCRVXCl' «TVDIBS    OF    THI 
ARKANSAS   FOST   ARCA 

Arkanaaa  Poat  has  been  the  subject  of 
ihtermltieitt  study  by  the  Nstlonal  Park 
■ei'vice  alnoe  February  1035, 

The  AdviBory  Board  of  the  National  Park 
Service  In  1940  voted  that  "as  one  of  the 
earlleat  sites  in  Uie  lower  Mlsalsslpf)!  Valley 
and  as  sn  area  of  transition  between  the 
regimes  of  the  Indians,  Uie  Frenchman,  the 
Spanlnrda.  and  the  American,  Arknniina  Po«t 
ahuuld  he  clnaained  aa  sn  eligible  alte  within 
the  aeo|)e  <of  the  Miaiorir  sitea  Act,"  How- 
ever, thla  conclualon  wna  baaed  un  tl)e  ua- 
aunip  that  archeoioglrnl  escavstlona  would 
yield  data  regarding  the  aucoessive  sites  of 
Arkansas  Post  and  that  consequently,  theae 
aapecta  uf  the  lower  MlaauslppI  Valley  his- 
tory might  be  successfully  Interpreted, 

During  the  years  lOBO  throuuh  1050  the 
National  Park  Service  conducted  and  apon- 
aored  roaenrch  aimed  at  locstlnR  the  site 
of  the  original  Arkansas  Poat  of  lOtO.  This 
resesrch  Inriuded  a  comprehensive  docu- 
mentary study  and  two  separate  archeologl- 
cat  projects.  The  reault*  of  these  atudloa, 
which  were  made  'puaalljle  by  apeclal  cuu- 
gresaionsil  appropriations,  are  given  below. 

Hl»torical  research 

Tlie  hlatorlcal  inveatlgatlona  were  under- 
token  by  Ray  K.  Mattlson,  NntlorutI  Park 
Hervlce  historian.  |n  1050  and  1007  Utillr- 
tng  all  available  atjivees,  he  compiled  a  his- 
tory nf  Arkansas  Poat,  with  pnrtlcular  em- 
phasis on  any  Information  on  location  which 
could  be  found,  He  was  able  to  eatabtiah 
that  Arkiijkana  Poat  had  been  muved  a  num- 
ber of  time*.  Cuncerning  the  available  lii- 
formallon,  Mattlaon  anya; 

"The  RVnllable  dorumentsry  dnta  hsve 
been  caretully  searched  lor  every  civie  as  tu 
the  possible  lorntlnns  of  Arkansas  Post. 
Unfortunately  the  references  fuund  were 
generally  fragmentary  and  extremely  ob> 
ac\ire.  The  mitp  sections  uf  a  number  uf  tlie 
leading  llhrnries  of  the  Nation  were  carefully 
combed  for  nui|»  of  the  lower  Arknu*its 
•  ♦  •  theae  proved  to  be  very  contradictory 
In  many  Inatnnees." 

Archfotnpiettt  rencarch 
Two  sepnrate  arrheoiogtcal  projects  ht- 
veatlrtnt'Cd  pcrtlneiu  nroaa  in  an  attempt  to 
locate  phyalrnt  remnlna  of  Tonty's  Arknnans 
Post  of  1680.  The  first  of  theM  In  the  fall 
of  1080  and  the  spring  cf  1057  was  under  tlie  •  ' 
direction  of  Dr.  Preaton  Holder,  then  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Loula.  The  aec- 
ond.  In  lose,  was  under  the  dlri^ctlon  of  Dr. 
Jamea  A.  Ford,  of  tlie  American  Museum  of 
National  Htatory. 

Holder  concrntrntcd  hla  work  at  nnd 
adjacent  to  Arkanaaa  Poat  SUte  Park.  He 
found  the  occupation  area  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  bounds  of  the  preaent 
park  lands.  He  found  no  evidence  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  poat  of  1680.  .  He 
did  find  evidence  of  a  French  and  Spanlah 
population  living  on  the  site  for  a  consider- 
able time  during  the  18th  century,  probably 
beginning  as  early  as  1700.  He  found  a 
complex  of  trenchea  Indicating  aevernl  rein- 
tlvely  large  structures,  although  erosion  hi.d 
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claimed  whole  sections  of  the  buildings.  He 
concluded.  "There  Is  every  likelihood  that 
there  fire  some  remains  of  a  fort  built  In  this 
vicinity  In  the  early  1750s  by  the  French 
Commander  de  la  Houssaye.  Tliere  Is  an 
equal  or  greater  likelihood  that  there  are 
remains  of  the  Spanish  fort  of  San  Carlos  III 
ol  the  early  1780s." 

Ford's  work  was  at  the  site  of  the  Menard 
Mounds,  about  15  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies.  He  found  no  physical  evidence  of  the 
1686  post,  but  he  did  And  a  small  amount  of 
trade  goods  with  some  burials,  and  believes 
on  the  basis  of  this  and  physiographic  evi- 
dence that  the  Menard  site  was  the  Quapaw 
village  of  Osotouay  where  Tonty's  post  was 
erected  In  1686.  He  succeeded  In  defining 
the  cultural  complex  of  the  Quapaw  Indians 
at  the  time  of  European  contact,  but  found 
no  evidence  of  actual  European  structural 
remains. 

The  archeologlcal  projects,  therefore,  failed 
to  locate  the  exact  site  of  the  French  post  of 
1686,  but  did  locate  French  and  Spanish 
settlements  of  the  last  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury at  and  near  the  Arkansas  Post  State 
Park. 


FLEXIBLE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  UNDER 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  a  flexible  rate 
of  interest  for  Government  financing 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1671)  to  provide  a  flexible 
rate  of  interest  for  Government  financ- 
ing under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MAC^njsoN,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Pordign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9, 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  attached 
four  copies  of  draft  legislation  "TO  provide 
a  flexible  rate  of  interest  for  Government 
financing  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  for  other  purposes,"  together  with 
a  statement  of  purpose  and  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Department  believes  that  this  draft  * 
bill  would  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
meeting  all  costs  of  the  Federal  Ship  Mort- 
gc.ge  Loan  program  Including  interest,  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  a  reserve  for  pos- 
sible loss. 

We  -  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  legislation  to  the 
Congress  for  Its  consideration  and  that  its 
enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
graia  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  H.  Mihxler, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statsmknt  or  Pxnu>o«x  and  Pkovuions  or 
Dravt  Bn.L  To  Pbovidc  a  Fucxibuc  Rate  op 
Interest  roa  Oovdimment  Financing  Un- 
der THX  MxltCHV«T  MASINX  ACT,  1930,  AND 
for  OTHKR  PVIIPOHES 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  provide 
a  flexible  rate  of  Interest,  to  be  charged  by 
the  United  States  upon  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  purchase  price  of  vessels  it  sells  under 
that  act,  which  will  be  sufllcient  to  cover  its 
cost  of  borrowing  money,  its  administrative 
expenses  connected  with  the  credit  trans- 
action, and  a  reserve  for  probable  losses. 

Under  existing  law.  the  rate  required  to 
be  charged  upon  such  unpaid  balances  U 
3>^  percent  per  annum  which  Is  not  at 
present  sufficient  to  cover  the  foregoing 
costs. 

The  draft  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
512  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  which 
would  provide  that  when  vessels  are  sold 
under  that  act.  on  credit,  the  Interest  that 
shall  be  charged  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  shall  be  a  composite  rate 
consisting  of  two  components. 

The  first  component  would  be  a  rate  equal 
to  the  current  average  market  yield,  during 
the  month  preceding  the  execution  of  the 
contract  to  sell  the  \essel.  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  maturities  comparable  to  the  ves- 
sel mortgage  maturity.  This  would  cover 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  borrowing 
money.  During  the  month  of  November 
1958.  this  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  connection  with 
other  lending  transactions  of  the  United 
States,  was  3^4  percent  per  annum. 

The  second  component  would  be  a  rate, 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
be  sufficient  to  cover  .administrative  expenses 
and  probable  losses,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum  and 
not  more  than  1  percent  per  annum,  except 
that  durlns:  the  period  dvirlng  which  the  ves- 
sel to  be  sold  Is  under  construction  the  charge 
to  cover  administrative  expenses  and  proba- 
ble losses  shall  be  not  less  than  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  and  not  more  than  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

The  foregoing  minimum  and  maximum 
rates  to  cover  administrative  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  credit  transaction,  and  a  re- 
serve for  probable  losses,  are  the  same  as  the 
minimum  and  maximum  premium  rates 
which  are  authorizetl  under  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  M.orine  Act.  1936,  for  mortgage  in- 
surance under  that  tl-Je.  These  rates  provide 
sufficient  flexibility.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  so  that,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  draft  bill  will  author- 
ize a  rate  which  will  cover  administrative 
costs  and  a  reserve  fcT  probable  losses. 

The  composite  Interest  rate  which  the 
draft  bill  would  require  be  charged  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  th>;  purchase  price  of  ves- 
sels sold  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  during  December  1958  (If  the  draft  blU 
had  then  been  law) .  would  be  (except  for  the 
period  during  which  the  vessel  Is  under  con- 
struction) a"  minlmxim  of  A\\  percent  per 
annum  and  a  maximum  of  4'*  percent  per 
annum.  These  minimum  and  maximum 
rates  consist  of  (A)  31^  percent  per  annum 
which  during  November  1958  (the  month 
preceding  the  month  during  which  the  hypo- 
thetical contract  of  sale  was  entered  into), 
was  the  current  average  yield  of  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  maturi- 
ties comparable  to  20  years,  plus  (B)  a  mini- 
mum of  one-half  of  1  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  percent  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  and  a  reserve  for  probable  losses. 

In  addition  to  changing  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  unpaid  balances  of  vessels  sold  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  the  draft  bill 
would  change  the  minimum  charter  rate  oa 


vesaeU  charttred  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  Section  714  of  that  act  now  pro- 
vides that  the  minimum  charter  rate  on  such 
vessels  shall  be  S  percent  per  annum  of  the 
foreign  cost  of  the  vessel  plus  3  <  i  percent  of 
the  depreciated  foreign  cost  of  the  vessel 
computed  annually  upon  the  basis  of  a  20- 
year  life  bf  the  vessel.  This  minimum  char- 
ter rate  la  intended  to  recover  a  5  percent  per 
annum  depreciation  charge  plus  3!^  percent 
per  annum  Interest.  Since  3' a  percent  per 
annum  does  not  cover  the  Government's  cost, 
the  draft  bill  would  substitute  for  the  S^, 
percent  rate  the  flexible  rate  which  It  pro- 
vides upon  the  sale  of  a  vessel. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  all  of  the  sales 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
to  Incorporate  the  Interest  provlslona  pro- 
vided by  the  new  section  512. 

If  vessels  are  built  under  title  VII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  by  the  United 
States  because  the  purposes  of  that  act  could 
not  be  carried  out  under  title  V,  the  draft 
bin  would  require  that  If  such  vessels  are 
sold  on  credit,  the  Interest  charged  upon  the' 
unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price  be  at 
the  rate  provided  In  the  draft  bill,  rather 
than  at  the  rate  of  3>-i  percent  which  Is 
required  by  existing  law. 

The  flexible  interest  rate  would  also  apply 
to  the  sale  of  vessels  acquired  under  title  XI 
of  the  1936  act  through  an  assignment  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  a  vessel  mortgage 
whldh  he  has  Insured  under  which  there  baa 
been  a  default  giving  rise  to  a  right  to  fore- 
close. 

The  draft  bill  would  al.v>  amend  Public 
Law  85-521  which  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  two  superllners,  one  to  be  operated 
In  the  Atlantic  and  one  In  the  Pacific,  and 
the  sale  of  the  vessels  at  prices  fixed  In  that 
act  with  the  terms  of  payment  provided  In 
section  502(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  These  terms  of  payment  under  existing 
law  Include  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3'i  percent 
per  annum.  /The  draft  bill  would  change 
this  Interest  nkte  to  the  flexible  rate  It  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  of  other  vessels.  This  rate, 
if  the  contract  to  sell  the  vessels  had  been 
executed  In  December  1958.  would  be  a  mini- 
mum of  41/4  percent  and  a  maximum  of  4*4 
percent. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
MUSEUM  BY  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  Joint  resolution  which 
would  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
museum  at  the  Savannah  River  plant  in 
South  Carolina.  This  would  be  similar 
to  the  museum  which  was  very  success- 
fully established  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn., 
some  years  ago.  It  would  house  nuclear 
exhibits  for  the  general  public  to  see.  I 
feel  this  would  be  valuable  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  the 
great  potential  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peacetime  u.se. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  spending  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy,  and  it  Ls 
certainly  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  use  this  energy  in  a  peaceful 
manner.  Since  the  taxpayers  are  bear- 
ing the  costs,  I  think  it  only  proper  that 
we  keep  thefn  informed  of  the  great 
progress  which  we  are  making. 

I  feel  that  the  expenditures  necessary 
for  such  an  exhibition  would  be  very 
small,  indeed,  compared  to  the  great 
service  it  would  render  to  the  people. 
All  Americans  are  naturally  much  inter- 
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ested  in  the  uses  of  atomic  ener^,  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  se<^  fit  to  pass  this 
Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  pFPICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred.     1 

The  Joint  resolution  ($.J.  Res.  90)  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional museum  of  atomic  energy  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
housing  of  exhibits  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  concerning  atomic 
energy  and  its  peacetime  uses,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnston  of  Sojth  Caro- 
lina, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  ca 
Atomic  Energy. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACjT  OP  1959— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Carroll  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide 
for  the  reporting  and  disdlosure  of  cer- 
tain financial  transactions  and  adminis- 
trative practices  of  labor  organizations 
and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  tru.stee.ships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  oncers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  March  25.  1959. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION. RELATING  TO  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  ANl|)  WOMEN- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT    RESOLUTION     j 

Mr.  LAl'IGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thq  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fronfi  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin  J,  be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
69)  proposing  an  amendj^ent  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitedj  States  rela- 
tive to  the  equal  rights  tor  men  and 
women,  introduced  by  me  ion  March  9 
1959.  { 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orden 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OP  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  Order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  26.  1959.  the  names  of 
Senator.5  Murray.  RandolphJ  McClellan, 
FuLBRicHT,  Ervin,  Stennis},  and  Hen- 
NiNcs  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Joint  resolution  (B.J.  Res.  86) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Staties  providing 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
f  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hill)  tin  March  26. 
1959. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITOItlALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
Address  entlUed  "Moscow's  Cold  War  Air 
Porce."  delivered  by  Senator  BARTLrrr  at  the 
American   Legion   Queens   County   meeting. 
New  York  City,  on  March  20,  1969. 


REALISTIC  PLANNING  NEEDED  TO 
BENEFIT  FROM  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
under  the  title  "Realistic  Planning 
Needed  to  Benefit  from  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senatos  Wiley 

As  we  know,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
scheduled  to  open  this  month,  will  bring 
new  economic  life  not  only  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  upper  Midwestern  region,  but  to 
the  Nation. 

According  to  current  estimates,  the  first 
ships  of  the  1959  shipping  season  will  begin 
probably  the  week  of  the  20th  to  come 
through  the  improved  and  deepened  water- 
way. 

The  event  will  mark  a  milestone  of  prog- 
ress in  the  tremendous  construction  and 
engineering  feat,  providing  trade  and  com- 
merce on  the  Great  Lakes— America's  fourth 
seacoast — with  a  deep  sea  route  to  the  ports 
of  the  world.  In  effect,  the  completion  of 
the  Seaway  will  transform  a  dream  into  a 
reality. 

Around  the  Great  Lakes,  communities  In 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  are  making  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  improve  port  and  hariaor' 
facilities  to  get  maximum  benefit  from  the 
Seaway. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  constructive, 
realistic  planning  is  essential  for  the  future. 
Among  other  things,  the  challenges  include: 
Further  expansion  and*  development  of  port 
and  harbor  facilities;  development  of  water- 
front sites:  dovetailing  «of,  rail  and  road 
transportation  facilities  for  "local"  and 
"through"  traffic  with  water  terminals;  and 
other  actions  to  take  advantage  of  jiew 
opportunities. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  on  Great  Lakes  Port  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration,  carried  a  thought- 
provoking  article  entitled  "The  Seaway:  A 
New  Dimension  for  the  Great  Lakes  Region 
and  Mid-Continent  Area."  The  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  article  refiect  upon  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  Involved  in  full  utiliza- 
tion of  this  artery  into  the  heartland  of 
America,  as  well  as  some  of  the  policy  deci- 
sions that  remain  at  the  national  and  inter- 
national level.  The  article  Is  as  follows: 
"the    seaway:    a    new    dimension    rox    the 

GREAT      LAKES     KEGION     AND     MID-CONTINENT 
AREA 

"(By  John  L.  Hazard,  professor  of  business 
and  transportation,  Michigan  State 
University) 

"The  role  of  the  lake  ports 
"The  Seaway  comes  to  the  midcontlnent  as 
the  agent  of  change — far-reaching,  long- 
term,  deep-seated,  and  fundamental  change. 
It  has  been  over  7  years  since  Canada  made  a 
final  commitment  to  proceed,  alone  if  neces- 


sary, with  the  construction  of  the  Seaway  at 
the  St.  Lawrence.  During  this  Interval  at 
seaway  assurance  and  presumed  midcon- 
tlnent prepwatloni,  the  Seaway  has  consti- 
tuted at  the  same  time  an  opportunity,  a 
challenge,  a  threat,  and  an  enigma  to  the 
different  elemenu  of  the  midcontlnent.  It 
has  been  the  role  of  the  lake  ports,  during 
this  period  of  varying  expectations,  to  pene^ 
trate  the  fog  that  shrouds  the  seaway,  to 
analyze  lu  Implications  and  to  set  the  mid- 
continent  on  the  road  to  constructive  and 
realistic  preparations. 

"This  is.  Indeed,  a  large  order  of  responsl-  * 
blllty  and  a  formidable  task  that  has  lent 
Itself  to  varying  Interpretations.  As  an  op- 
portunity, the  Seaway  Is  probably  the  most 
significant  industrial  location  and  economic 
development  Influence  in  the  history  of  the 
lake  ports  since  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  west-  •  " 
ward  extension  of  the  railroads.  Beyond  the 
Industrial  Implications,  the  Seaway  provides 
the  ports  with  an  opportunity  to  become  the 
focal  point  from  which  the  midcontlnent 
might  emerge  to  conduct  much  of  Its  mer- 
chandise foreign  trade  in  Its  own  right.  As„ 
a  challenge,  the  Seaway  has  posed  the  funds- 
mental  problem  of  Instantaneous  transfor- 
mation from  primarily  localized  Industrial 
ports  to  cosmopolitan  port  complexes  respon- 
sible to  approximately  one-half  of  the  Neath 
American  population  and  Industry. 

"The  Seaway  has  been  conceived  by  many 
enterprises  and  cities,  some  of  them  now  Its 
foremost  potential  beneficiaries,  as  a  threat, 
a  change  In  the  status  quo.  a  Specter  of  com- 
petition and  poverty.  Primarily,  however, 
the  Seaway  has  been  an  enigma  to  the  lake 
port  communities  and  as  such  has  provoked  a 
spectrum  of  very  different  community 
responses. 

"I  shall  direct  my  remarks  In  this  session 
to  providing  a  setting  for  the  more  pointed 
talks  to  follow.  In  the  limited  time  avail- 
able I  win  attempt  to  cover,  very  quickly, 
the  elements  of  the  Seaway,  the  opportun- 
ities it  holds  latent,  the  issues  and  problems 
before  the  lake  ports  and  some  of  the  policy 
decisions  that  remain  at  the  Federal  and 
International  level.  In  the  process  I  shall 
try  to  obstaln  from  either  prejudging  c«- 
evaluating  the  Issues  until  they  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  highly  com- 
petent panel  of  experts  who  have  been  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose."  In  the'  final  . 
evaluation  sessions  I  shall  be  veiling  to  carry 
the  argument  that  involved  In  the  Seaway  is 
the  basic  and  larger  question  of  the  Inter- 
national emergence  of  ■an  economically  and 
politically  unified  midcontlnent.  Secondly, 
unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  emerges 
from  these  sessions,  I  will  pose  the  case  that 
the  VS.  midcontlnent  is  almost  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  advent  of  the  Seaway — 
neither  the  larger  opportunities  that  it  holds 
nor  to  answer  the  magnitude  of  issues  that 
It  raises. 

"Elements  of  the  Seaway 
"The  Seaway  Is  a  waterway  effecting  a 
union  between  the  North  American  midcon- 
tlnent and  most  assuredly  over  a  third  of  the 
worlds  population.  Its  agents  are  ocean 
and  lake  vessels.  In  the  limited  time  avail- 
able, we  can  probably  get  the  best  view  of  the 
spectrtmi  of  opportunity  Inherent  In  the 
Seaway  by  discussing  these  elements  In 
rather  barebqne  simplicity.  The  Seaway 
Itself  Is  a  waterway  virith  llmltetlons.  It  is 
not  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  but  rather  a 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  wUl 
be  a  single-lock  canal  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
within  5  months,  must  reach  up  through 
each  of  the  connecting  channels  (estimated 
to  be  at  various  stages  from  late  1960  to 
early  1963)  and  must  then  probe  deep  Into 
the  recesses  of  each  of  the  deserving  lake 
ports  (to  be  accorded  a  schedule  of  dredg- 
ing priorities).  Even  then,  the  Seaway  will 
not  be  a  completed  fact. 
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"Tbe  Seaway  must  set  In  motion  changes 
that  produce  Its  traffic  and,  In  poetic  Justice, 
muat  respond  to  the  magnltvide  of  those 
changes.  It  must,  then,  become  a  continu- 
um— progressively  setting  off  change  and  re- 
sponding to  Its  magnitude — or  be  consigned 
to  functional  obeolescence  by  virtue  of  rapid- 
ly changing  vessel  technology  or  Innovations 
in  competitive  paralleling  transportation. 
The  Seaway  strikes  into  a  dynamic  and  com- 
petitive universe  whose  test  of  success  and 
sur\'lval  Is  change  and  growth. 

"The  Seaway  Is  by  no  means  an  ideal  water- 
way, though  its  limitations  have  been  vastly 
exaggerated  by  those  who  either  magnify  the 
transitional  adjustments  necessary  for  its 
Utilization  or  take  an  entirely  static  view 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  shipping  world  or 
the  North  American  capacity  for  industrial 
Innovation.  The  only  fundamental  limita- 
tions of  the  trade  route  are  to  be  found  in 
Its  seasonality,  limitations  of  dimensions, 
and  directional  orientation.  The  Seaway 
■eaaonality  is  a  function  of  its  Icing  over  for 
about  4  months  out  of  the  year,  and  even  this 
would  be  difficult  to  hold  as  a  constant  in 
view  of  the  high  nonproductive  overhead 
costs  and  the  increasing  a'^allablllty  of 
chemical,  heat  and  energy,  air  bubbling,  and 
'  mechanical  techniques  for  dissolving  and 
breaking  ice. 

"The  dimensional  limitations  of  the  Sea- 
way are  well  known;  the  locks,  for  Instance, 
have  200  feet  less  length.  20  feet  less  width, 
and  10  feet  less  depth  than  those  that  are 
already  proving  to  be  obsolete  at  the 
Panama  Canal.  Even  though  locks  are  con- 
sidered to  be  permanent  fixtures,  they  do  not 
fix  the  project  with  permanent  limitations. 
At  the  time  of  project  duplication — which  in 
my  own  opinion  will  have  to  be  much  sooner 
than  ever  anticipated — the  locks  must  be 
gaged  to  the  future  dimensional  and  tech- 
nological i*equlrement8  of  shipping.  The  di- 
rectional limitation  of  the  Seaway  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  a  long, 
narrow  funnel  throwing  high  out  into  the 
North  Atlantic,  a  point  from  which  omni- 
directional sailing,  particularly  to  southern 
and  eastern  hemispheres.  Involves  circuitous 
distances.  This  will  not  become  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  unless  the  whole  direction  of 
our  trade  shifts  dramatically. 

"One  cannot  foresee  such  a  trend  even  with 
the  advent  of  Kuromart  and  the  European 
free-trade  community.  The  dominant  di- 
rection of  our  trade  is  with  countries  eco- 
nomically accessible  by  the  Seaway;  for  in- 
stance, nations  conducting  over  74  percent 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  trade,  by  volume  have 
already  been  reached  by  th'e  miniature,  short- 
range  vessels  plying  the  old  St.  Lawrence 
Canal. 

"The  ocean  vessel  is  the  Seaway's  agent  of 
change.  We  have  long  heard  that  the  Sea- 
way will  introduce  ocean  vessels  of  9,000 
deadweight  tons  into  the  Great  Lakes  and 
draw  lakers  of  up  to  25.000  deadweight  tons 
out  to  the  ocean.  This  has  given  little  credit 
to\the  Ingenuity  and  adaptability  of  the 
maritime  industries.  It  now  appears  more 
probable  that  hybrids  combining  the  sea- 
worthiness of  ocean  vessels  and  some  of  the 
capacity  features  of  lakers  will  be  the  pro- 
totypes designed  specifically  for  Seaway  car- 
riage. These  already  have  been  constructed 
up  to  15.600  tons  and  are  under  design  up 
to  19.000  tons.  Basically,  the  multiple  bulk 
hybrids  are  not  severely  circumscribed  by 
Seaway  dimensions,  for  they  can  carry  in  a 
single  hold  the  total  freight  accommodated 
In  13  to  16  average  freight  trains.  These 
hybrids — many  constructed,  operated,  and 
manned  under  foreign  flags — experience  line- 
haul  costs  of  about  1  mill  per  ton-mile, 
which  is  approximately  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh  the  railroad  ton-mile  costs  in  the 
specialized  bulk  movements  (60-  to  85-ton 
gondula  and  hopper  cars) .  It  is  within  their 
capabilities  to  haul  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool at  less  cost  than  railroads  experience 


between  Chicago  and  New  York  City.  These 
bulk  vessels  are  reinforced  by  the  more  dex- 
terous general  cargo  \essels  of  from  8.000  to 
9.500  tons  capacity.  These  experience  line- 
haul  costs  as  low  as  3  mills  per  ton-mile, 
which  is  about  5.6  to  13  percent  of  truck  line- 
haul  costs  and  only  au  to  25  percent  of  rail- 
road line-haul  costs. 

"Fundamentally,  these  vessels  have  cost 
capabilities  of  reaching  from  Chicago  to 
Western  Furope  as  economically  as  trucks 
reach  from  Chicago  t<i  Detroit.  Further,  we 
find  the  cycle  of  Innovutlon  In  transportation, 
which  started  with  ships  and  shifted  from 
trains,  to  trucks,  to  air,  is  now  returning 
to  vessel  technology  in  the  form  of  atomic 
power,  new  hull  strucvures,  different  ways  of 
compartmentalizing  vessels,  containers,  roll- 
on.  roll-off.  and  other  means  of  mechanized 
cargo  handling.  In  the  face  of  this  revolu- 
tion In  ship  technology,  the  Introduction  of 
ocean  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  perhaps 
opens  a  wider  spectr\im  for  Interlake  com- 
mercial opportunities  than  does  the  Seaway 
in  overseas  general  cargo  trades.  One  carrier 
cost  study  affords  evidence  that  the  sea- 
train-type  carrier  could  compete  with  rail- 
roads on  a  cost  basis — a  basis  that  frequently 
has  little  to  do  with  rates — even  between 
such  short  distance  p>olnts  as  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

"Furthermore,  a  cost  advantage  to  the 
vessel  of  over  1  cent  per  ton-mile  would 
apply  for  each  unit  of  distance  beyond  those 
points.  Since  the  Great  Liakes  are  water 
surrounded  by  land — rather  than  land  sur- 
rounded by  water  as  Is  the  case  JOt  conti- 
nents— the  distances  between  many  of  the 
lake  ports  is  shorter  by  water  than  it  is  by 
overland  carriage.  The  lakes,  then,  •with 
their  large  and  economically  Interrelated 
cities  afford  an  ideal  waterway  for  the  in- 
tegration of  carriers  through  the  utilization 
of  common  containers-  and  units  of  carriage. 

"The  Seaway  strikes  into  the  North  Ameri- 
can mldcontlnent.  Here  is  a  region  grown 
from  an  elementary  ai^rarlan  economy  to  the 
largest,  heavy  industry  agglomeration  in  the 
world  in  basically  the  85  years  of  Seaway  con- 
troversy. Its  Industrial  ascension  has  been 
at  the  cost  of  virtual  extinction  of  most  of 
the  resources  upon  which  Its  industry  is 
founded.  This  is  true  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  petroleum,  the  immense  soft- 
wood forestry  resources  which  once  blank- 
eted the  Upper  Lakes  States,  the  copper  of 
Upper  Peninsula  Michigan,  the  galena  de- 
posits of  lead  and  zinc  on  the  Wisconsln- 
Ullnols  border  and  is  now  becoming  abun- 
dantly evident  in  the  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  Iron  ore  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
The  Industrial  mldcontlnent  has  rapidly  piu- 
sued  a  course  which  makes  it  the  center  of 
the  materials  void  in  the  United  States  Yet, 
remarkably  enough,  we  have  found  this  re- 
gion to  be  politically  dlsunlfled  during  the 
65  years  of  Seaway  battle;  apathetic  during 
its  construction;  and,  in  many  instances, 
tinprepared  for  its  advent  and  ex  poet  facto 
on  many  of  the  International  policy  Issues  it 
raises. 

"The  Seaway  unites  this  region  with  at 
least  one-third  of  the  world's  population  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  its  economy.  Though 
Seaway  romantics  have  foctised  most  atten- 
tion on  the  remote  overseas  areas,  it  is  prob- 
ably nearby  and  undeveloped  eastern  Canada 
that  holds  the  major  potential  for  Seaway 
movement.  The  Seaway,  in  this  perspective, 
lmi>06es  an  additional  2,000  miles  of  coastline 
to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system. 
Eastern  Canada  Is  the  repository  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  world's  largest  iron  ore  de- 
posits. The  one  large  company  (Iron  Ore  Co. 
of  Canada)  which  was  working  a  central 
deposit  at  Schefrerrllle  In  1954,  has  been  vir- 
tually surrounded  by  17  companies  which 
have  outlined  an  almost  continuous  2.000- 
mlle  arc  of  Iron  ore  stretching  from  Lake 
Mistassinl    up  around   the   Ungava   Trough. 


"The  Seaway  has  lent  a  new  urgency  to 
resource  developments  in  Canada,  and  the 
discoveries  have  almost  perfectly  balanced 
the  acute  deficiencies  of  the  mldcontlnent. 
Large  deposits  of  base  metals — copper,  zinc, 
and  some  lead — have  been  discovered  in  New 
Brunswick  and  central  Quebec,  and  a  large 
deposit  of  manganese  In  New  Brunswick. 
Thorium,  rare  earths,  and  titanium  oxides  are 
found  in  abundance  along  the  nortn  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  pyrites  of  New  Bruns- 
wick offer  a  large  potential  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  chemical  Industry  in  eastern  Can- 
ada. Asbestos  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia  has  responded  rapidly  to  the  prospect 
of  the  Seaway.  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  the 
largest  supply  in  the  world,  has  seen  a  num- 
ber of  new  entries  with  prospect  of  mid- 
continent  sTipport.  Moreover,  the  Seaway 
opens  the  mldcontlnent  to  prospective  mate- 
rials support  from  virtually  all  countries 
abutting  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Caribbean.  These  are  the  primary 
repositories  of  our  industrial  resources. 

"We  have  long  acknowledged  that  the 
Seaway  opens  the  mldcontinenfs  primary 
surpluses — grain  and  coal — to  a  more  direct 
and  economical  export  option.  Of  prospec- 
tively greater  Importance,  it  accords  the  mid- 
continent  with  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
its  merchandise  trade  in  Its  own  right. 
With  respect  to  the  merchandise  or  general 
cargo  trades,  the  Seaway  holds  much  more 
complex  and  enigrmatic  potential  and  the 
mldcontlnent  Is  much  leas  ably  prepared  and 
postured  for  their  development  than  It  is 
for  the  bulk  movements  where  single  com- 
panies, few  decisions  and  a  limited  number 
of  persons  are  concerned.  The  general  cargo 
movement  is  the  one  in  which  the  ports 
carry  the  primary  mandates  and  responsi- 
bility and  the  one  to  which  most  of  the 
remarks  will  doubtlessly  be  addressed  to- 
day. 

"I  should  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
although  the  bulk  commodities  tend  to  be 
largely  autonomous,  private,  and  self -initiat- 
ing and  have  so  far,  except  for  grain,  been 
considered  outside  most  of  the  ports'  focus 
of  attention,  they  may  be  of  a  far  larger 
order  of  importance  in  reshaping  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  mldcontlnent  than 
the  commercial  general  cargoes.  It  might 
further  be  considered  whether  these  should 
be  outside  the  authority  of  the  lake  port 
agencies  which  must,  in  the  final  analysis, 
make  recommendations  to  the  civic  author- 
ities for  the  control  of  further  waterfront 
blighting;  call  the  attention  of  industry  and 
developmental  agencies  to  the  new  spectrum 
of  materials  options  and  interpret  their 
meaning  to  new  industrial  locations;  and 
pursue  a  plan  of  Integrated  port  develop- 
ment that  has  coherence,  makes  sense,  and 
must  ultimately  reach  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  present  plants. 

"I  have  merely  touched  In  skeletal  form 
on  the  essential  elements  of  the  Seaway-in- 
stituted change — a  change  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  defy  exacting  measurement. 
Though  I  have  spent  a  number  of  years 
anal>'zing  in  considerable  detail  the  new 
patterns  of  oocunodlty  and  resource  move- 
ments by  the  Seaway.  I  have  by  no  means 
emerged  with  the  feeling  that  my  studies 
have  embraced  a  significant  part  of  the 
project's  potential.  I  tliink  it  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  that  I  do  not  count 
myself  among  the  Seaway  optimists;  in 'fact. 
I  hold  the  Seaway  as  essentially  neutral.  It 
does  nothing  for  anyone:  it  merely  holds  out 
latent  opportiuiltles  whose  realization  de- 
pends upon  decisions  and  responses. 

■'The  time  is  far  past  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion I  have  been  asked  many  times  in  the 
Lake  SUtes,  'What  will  the  Seaway  do  for 
Podunk,  Ohio?'  The  answer  is,  of  course. 
'Nothing.'  The  only  question  of  relevance 
is  'What  Is  Podunk.  Ohio,  going  to  do  about 
the  Seaway?'    One  witnesses  throughout  the 


mldcontlnent  the  misconception — the  St. 
Nicholas  myth  of  the  St.  Lawrence — which 
assumes  that  traffic  has  somci  magic  capacity 
to  suddenly  volunteer  itself  from  out  of  the 
hinterlands.  One  still  finds  numerous  boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  metro- 
politan planning  agencies  ^waiting  to  see 
the  traffic  before  acting.'  Tliey  will  doubt- 
lessly be  proved  the  prophets  of  the  Seaway, 
for  without  acting  there  will  be  no  traffic 
to  be  seen.  The  sooner  the  BU  Nicholas  myth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  abandoned,  the  sooner 
the  vision  of  spontaneous  boijianzas  will  give 
way  to  the  reality  of  the  larger  tasks  and 
issues  the  Seaway  presents. 

"Before  addressing  the  por  ;-related  Issues 
raised  by  the  Seaway,  we  mlg  it  examine  the 
higher  goals  and  purposes  tlat  the  Seaway 
could  serve — to  see  if  they  provide  some 
guidance  to  the  higher  ai  plr.-ttions  and 
larger  responsibilities  of  the  i>orts.  Looking 
not  to  the  legislative  mandat;  but  rather  to 
the  reality  and  potential  of  the  Seaway.  I 
would  list  and  rank  the  higher  goals  of  the 
Seaway  in  the  following  order: 

"1.  The  primary  purpose  tl;at  the  Seaway 
may  serve  is  the  fostering  of  better  relations, 
closer  cooperation,  and  the  grcwlng  economic 
interdependence  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  ccmcept  Implicit 
in  the  spirit  In  which  the  Seaway  was  con- 
ceived and  strengthened  durlrg  the  project's 
conr.tructlon  and  will  be  relnlorced  by  what 
will  be  primarily  Canadian- United  States 
trade  through  the  Seaway.  That  we  can  no 
longer  adord  to  take  Canada  for  granted  is 
all  too  clear  from  the  coming  nf  age  of  Can- 
ada, the  rise  of  n.itlonalism  and  the  dangers 
of  division  In  this  crucial  tine  in  our  his- 
tory. We  must  recall  that  1 ;  was  a  small 
and  aggressive  Canada  that  dragged  the 
United  SUtes  into  the  Seaway  late  and  em- 
barra&ted.  Canada  is  not  only  our  most/ell- 
able  neighbor  but  our  foremost  trading  part- 
ner and  potentially  our  siro  igest  political 
and  military  ally.  TTie  Seawajr  may  well  be 
the  first  step  toward  wider  Joint  activities  In 
the  conservation  and  rcdcvclcpment  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  only  the  worlds  loremojt  fresh 
water  supply  but  the  greatest  mutual  asset 
shared  by  any  two  nations  o  the  world,  a 
system  so  divided  that  all  actions  relating 
to  it  must  inevitably  be  Joi:it.  a  resource 
suffering  of  serious  pollution  and  despolia- 
tion. 

"Further,  the  Seaway  shoull  lead  toward 
parallelism  in  commercial  lawi  with  Canada 
and  could  be  a  first  step  leading  toward 
regional  economic  union.  Although  we  are 
living  in  a  time  that  should  make  for  an 
almost  inevitable  Jolntness.  tiere  is  a  dis- 
concerting undercurrent  of  di^  Ision  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  Certainly  If 
we  are  to  preserve  this  cheriJihed  relation- 
ship, the  United  Slates  will  hive  to  show  a 
much  higher  order  of  Initlathe  than  it  has 
in  its  entry  Into  the  Seaway  project.  A 
study  of  the  hlftory  of  the  Seaway  battle 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  our  failure  of 
entry  on  the  Seaway  was  a  regional,  as  op- 
posed to  a  national  or  goveramental.  fail- 
ure and,  in  this  respect,  the  apathy,  political 
disunity  and  open  hostility  oi  many  in  the 
mldcontlnent  was  probably  us  responsible 
as  the  vociferous  opposition  o:  the  so-called 
longtime  enemies  of  the  Seaway.  Cer- 
tainly a  large  share  of  the  task  of  enlighten- 
ment and  of  leading  the  mldcontlnent  to  an 
early  and  correct  assessment  I  of  the  larger 
issues  of  Canadian-Americanj  relations  re- 
sides with  the  lake  ports. 

"2.  The  United  States  and  Cajnada,  In  .striv- 
ing to  foster  their  growing  political  and  eco- 
nomic relationships,  should  allso  be  mindful 
of  the  need  to  preserve  the.'  International 
dimensions  of  the  Seaway— rthe  right  of 
transit  and  freedom  of  commerce  by  way  of 
the  Seaway  to  oversea  countries.  Certainly 
our  oversea  allies  have  ploneei|ed  and  devel- 


oped the  lakes-overseas  trade.  Equally  cer- 
tain is  the  fact  that  the  trade  route  is  a  vul- 
nerable one.  It  Is  vulnerable  to  time  losses 
stemming  from  duplicating  governmental 
commercial  laws — the  many  and  disparate 
navigation,  customs,  immigration  and  other 
commercial  rules  that  apply  to  the  vessels 
and  commerce  passing  over  it.  It  Is  also 
vulnerable  to  the  impositions  of  almost  two 
dozen  pilotage,  maritime,  shore,  and  trans- 
port unions  which.  In  moving  toward  unity, 
can  visit  upon  the  commerce  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  grievances  and  restraints. 
It  is  further  vulnerable  to  the  defensive  tac- 
tics of  the  inland  carriers  to  whom  the  ocean 
vessels  are.  in  different  instances,  both  com- 
plementary and  competitive.  We  might  well 
consider  then  the  role  of  the  ports  in  bring- 
ing an  International  view  to  the  problems  of 
the  Seaway,  making  it  an  integral  part  of  ouf 
foreign  policy  and  in  considering  its  implica- 
tions to  our  national  and  domestic  transport 
maritime  policy.  Certainly,  we  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  throttle  ocean  vessels,  of 
either  foreign  or  domestic  registry,  in  their 
attempts  to  develop  commerce  over  this  for- 
merly closed  navigation  system. 

"3.  These  matters  will  be  an  essential  con- 
dition to  what  we  might  call  the  emergency 
of  a  mldcontlnent  in  fact.  Not  only  does  the 
Seaway  afford  the  promise  of  access  to  new 
resource  foundations  to  the  Industrial  struc- 
ture of  the  mldcontlnent  and  a  new  spectrum 
of  market  opportunities  for  its  abundant 
primary  and  i-»anufactured  Eufpluses.  but  it 
also  provides  some  reason  to  hope  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  economically,  politically  and 
socially  united  region.  The  mldcontlnent 
heretofore  has  existed  either  as  a  figment  of 
the  Imagination  or  as  statistical  fiction — the 
east  north  central  district,  the  west  north 
central  district  or  the  Great  Lakes  States.  It 
is  not  a  unified  and  coherent  region  like  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Southwest,  the  South.  New 
England,  or  even  eastern  Canada  or  central 
Canada.  The  Seaway  will  send  out  trade 
arteries  that  may  constitute  a  unifying 
thre.id  which  could  knit  this  section  of  the 
country  into  a  coherent  and  articulate  re- 
gion. If  It  does,  one  might  hope  for  an 
abandonment  of  the  residual  elements  of 
IsolntlonUm  and  insularity  that  have  re- 
mained, even  after  World  War  II.  and  the 
emergence  of  a  region  with  a  larger  and  more 
responsible  voice  in  all  international  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs.  Needless  to  say. 
the  ports  must  choose  a  leading  role  if  such 
a  transition  Is  to  obtain. 

"4.  The  fourth  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
Seaway  may  well  be  to  establish  the  capacity 
Of  a  navigation  project  for  self-liquidation 
and  this  concept  is  probably  well  worth  pre- 
serving! Self-liquidation  is  a  part  of  the 
legislative  mandate,  will  afford  the  grounds 
for  more  equitable  transport  competition 
and.  in  the  final  analysis,  may  become  a  con- 
dition for  the  extension  and  duplication  of 
the  project.  This  by  no  means  supports  the 
idea  that  we  should  expect  the  Seaway  to  rise 
full-blown  and  self-liquidating  In  its  first  few 
years  nor  that  we  should  become  so  attached 
to  its  profit  and  loss  aspects  as  to  permit  them 
to  defeat  the  other  higher  international  and 
regional  policy  objectives.  I  fully  realize  that 
supporting  tolls  is  akin  to  a  politician  favor- 
ing sin  or  taxes,  in  some  of  the  lake  cities,  so 
I  will  merely  acknowledge  that  this  is  an 
issue  on  which  the  ports  will  have  to  take  an 
informed  and  responsible  position.  If  they 
do  not.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  their 
failure  to  do  so  will  not  only  be  injurious  to 
fostering  amity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  but  may  be  inlmicable  to  a 
consistent  U.S.  voice  in  Seaway  matters.  For- 
tunately, harassment  and  Irresponsibility 
over  tolls  may  have  passed  beyond  the  fevered 
pitch  reached  about  2  years  ago. 

"These  may  seem  to  be  lofty  and  Utopian 
purposes  to  porU  struggling  with  the  dally 
myriad  details  and  decisions — and.  in  many 
instances,  fighting  for  political  survival.    Yet 


if  the  portSi  as  agents  and  interpreters  of  an 
emergent  mldcontlnent,  lose  sight  of  the 
higher  goals,  we  are  certain  to  realize  less 
than  the  full  potential  of  the  Seaway  for 
positive  change.  Tbe  Seaway  Is  no  longer 
Just  a  matter  of  new  commodity  fiows  and 
commerce  but  becomes  a  distinct  means  of 
positively  redirecting  our  International 
policy  during  a  period  of  Intensification  of 
economic  warfare. 

"Port-Telated  issues 

"We  view  the  lake  ports  in  a  moment  of 
fundamental,  grastroot,  and  yet  revolution- 
ary, transformation.  Theirs  Is  the  task  of 
changing  from  Industrial  to  cosmopolitan 
ports;  from  primary  local  to  international 
ports;  from  Independent,  private,  and  bulk 
commodity  Industrial  backyards  to  commer- 
cial entrepots  responsible  to  and  conducting 
much  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  heartland 
of  the  world's  richest  continent.  Time  is  of 
essence,  for  the  lake  ports  must  accomplish 
in  5  to  10  years  what  has  evolved  at  seaboard 
ports  over  thfe  past  150  years.  Yet  the  lake 
port  agencfes  tfave,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
underpaid,  undermanned,  and  under  attack. 
They  have,  by  and  large,  done  an  excellent 
Job  under  trying  circimistances.  Where  fail- 
ures have  occurred  they  have  been  more 
often  conununity.  State,  and  national  fail- 
ures rather  than  port  agencyrfailures. 

"If  my  assessment  of  accomplishments 
seems  unduly  harsh  or  the  weight  of  Issues 
I  place  on  their  shoulders  unduly  burden-  ' 
some.  It  arises  from  a  Eehse  of  vn-geixiy  and 
not  from  unsympathetic  miscomprehension 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

"The  Seaway  raises  a  number  of  funda- 
mental port-related  Issues.  I"  shall  merely 
state  some  of  the  observations  I  have  drawn 
from  a  number  of  contacts  wrlth  the  lake 
ports.  £tate  the  related  Issues  and  leave  the 
harder  job  of  answering  them  to  this  stal- 
wart panel  of  e^p>er.t6. 

"1.  One  finds  in  the  study  of  lake  ports 
a  number  of  traffic  projectlops  and  fore- 
casts for  the  ports.  In  many  Instances, 
these  studies  were  predicted  on  the  static 
and  standard  assumptions  of  city  size,  dis-  ■ 
tances.  natural  endowment,  and  make-up 
of  "captive"  (a  dubious  term )\hlnterlands. 
Further,  they  proceeded  to  fore«ist  torxnage 
as  though  it  were  the  Inevitable  and  in- 
alienable right  of  the  port  community, 
without  acknowledging  the  task  Involved  in 
its  gathering.  We  r.iight  question  whether 
we  do,  in  fact,  have  a  proper  conception  of 
IX)rts.  any  model  for  port  growth,  any  Idea 
of  how  they  evolve.  Further,  whether  static 
assumptions  and  unimaginative  research 
might  not  have  ro'obed  cities  of  much  of 
their  audacity  and  blinded  them  to  the 
formidable  realities  involved,  in  the  task  of 
becoming  ports.  If  ports  have  no  Inalienable 
rights  of  e:cor»omics  or^geography.  we  might 
ask.  "What  is  the  spectrtim  of  opportunities 
open  to  commiinlties,  even  relatively  small 
ones,  for  self-determination  In  becoming 
ports?' 

"2.  In  the  absence  of  a  larger  showing  of 
initiative  elscwhcra — at  the  National.  State, 
or  even  importer.  Exporter  and  industrial 
level — the  lake  ports  will  have  to  play  the 
key  role  in  initiating,  general  cargo  move- 
ments, orienting  the  toldeontlnent  to  the 
conduct  of  trade  in  its  own  right  and.  in 
the  larger  context,  fostering  the  interna- 
tional emergence  of  political  unity  in  the 
mldcontlnent.  The  questions  are  multiple. 
Does  their  enabling  legislation  equip  or  dis- 
able them  for  such  an  undertaking  and.  If 
defective,  in  what  ways  shijuld  it  be  re- 
constructed? Are  they  adequately  organ- 
ized, financed  and  manned  for  .the  assump- 
tion of  such  responsibilities?  Have  they 
been  given  adequate  commttnlty',.  State  and 
regional  aid  and  support  in  thedr  under- 
taking? Why  have  some  succeeded  In  spit« 
of  adversity  and  others  failed  in  *plte  of 
wide-scale  public  support  ?    Is  it  a  prv>b>m 
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of  leadership,  organization  and  community 
motivation,  or  the  carping  attacks  of  local 
politicians  and,  uniquely  enough,  chambers 
of  commerce? 

"3.  It  appears  clear  that,  as  measured  by 
their  ocean  counterparts  or  the  Canadian 
lake  ports,  the  pre-Seaway  efforts  of  most 
U.S.  lake  ports  have  been  limited  and,  more 
cerlously,  their  long-term  development  plans 
nre  modest.  Is  the  failure  a  locaU  State,  or 
National  failure?  Since  the  United  States  Is 
about  the  only  Western  nation  which  leaves 
port  development  entirely  to  local  Initiative, 
do  we  need  a  revision  of  national  commercial 
policy  to  gain  a  wider  voice  participating  in 
port  development?  Should  the  States,  or 
even  the  regional  hinterland,  take  a  larger 
role  in  port  development  and  participation 
In  Its  financing? 

"4.  It  appears  clear  that  the  scale  of  im- 
medlnte  port  efforts  or  long-term  plans  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  metro- 
politan community,  the  immediacy  with 
which  the  city  will  be  contacted  by  27-foot 
navlgat'ion,  or  even  the  potentialities  of  the 
community's  supposedly  captive  hinterland. 
The  questions  again  are  hard  to  answer.  To 
what  guidelines  should  community  port 
planning  be  tied?  Certainly  studies  have 
had  a  limited  effect  on  the  magnitude  or 
character  of  port  responses.  Detroit  is  per- 
haps the  most  studied  and  least  responsive 
of  the  ports — and  not  because  of  any  nega- 
tive study  findings.  What  new  assumptions, 
approaches.  Insights,  and  methods  should 
port  studies  be  using?  What  informational 
voids,  national  and  local,  should  be  filled  so 
that  we  cannot  only  study  a  community  or 
region — say,  as  Intelligently  as  Canada  does — 
but  also  give  It  a  realistic  view  of  Its  stake 
In  foreign  trade?  Further,  who  should  be 
responsible  for  intelligent  analysis,  inter- 
pretation, and  public  information? 

"5.  The  chief  obstacles  to  port  preparations 
appear  to  have  risen  variously:  from  policy 
mistakes  of  the  distant  past  that  have  re- 
sulted in  a  vast  blighting  of  the  waterfront 
for  navigation  purposes;  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  Seaway,  ports,  and  economic 
potentials;  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  toll 
phantom;  from  the  worst  manifestations  of 
local  politics;  and  from  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  respective  roles  of  the  public  voice 
and  private  enterprise  In  port  development. 
These  raise  many  questions  and  pose  lessons 
too  numerous  to  list  here. 

"6.  The  most  ambitious  and  generally  suc- 
cessful Seaway  preparations  have  been  un- 
dertaken In  those  cities  that  have  preserved 
their  waterfronts,  exercised  a  voice  in  water- 
front development  and  control,  maintained  a 
proper  port  Image  in  the  public  mind,  gained 
a  sense  of  widespread  private  and  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  port  activities  and  have  been 
lucky  or  astute  enough  to  man  their  port 
agencies  with  men  of  vision,  immense  energy, 
capacity  for  community  leadership,  and  Im- 
munity to  political  assassination.  There  are 
^no  complete  remedies  for  the  historical  mis- 
takes of  the. lake  ports  nor  is  there  any  sub- 
stitute for  wisdom,  vision,  and  leadership 
which  still  remain  remarkably  Individual. 

"A  number  of  national  policy  issues  re- 
specting lake  ports  should  be  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  by  the  Seaway: 

"1.  Whether  the  national  commerce  pol- 
icy, which  Is  generous  on  navigable  water- 
ways but  ill  defined  and  vague  with  respect 
to  ports — certainly  of  an  equal  importance- 
should  be  expanded  to  involve  a  voice  and 
participation  in  port  matters.  It  appears 
clearly  evident  that  many  of  the  lake  port 
communities  have  permitted  reckless  blight- 
ing of  their  waterfronts  and  have  assumed 
virtually  no  local  initiative  in  responsibility 
for  seaway  preparations.  The  cost  of  such 
failure  will  not  only  be  local  but  will  Involve 
loss  to  a  good  portion  of  the  mldcontlnent. 

"2.  Whether  great  national  or  Inter- 
governmental projects,  such  as  the  Seaway, 


hydroelectric,  irrigation  or  other  public 
projects,  should  be  built,  with  the  mattes  of 
utilization  and  discovery  of  their  extent  and 
limitations  of  usefulness  left  to  chance. 
Public  projects  run  the  gamut  from  the 
TVA — in  which  farmiers  were  taught  crop 
rotation  and  use  of  the  proper  types  of 
fertilizers,  and  mountain  housewives  were 
taught  the  nature  and  usefulness  of  elec- 
trical appliances — to  the  Seaway.  The 
question  is  how  far  nhould  the  Seaway  en- 
titles and  other  governmental  ageficles  pur- 
sue traffic  developmental,  informational,  and 
route  protective  activities? 

■'3.  Whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  accord  the  lake  ports  recognition 
and  treatment  immediately  or  wait  until 
they  have  demonstrated  themselves.  In  fact, 
to  be  ocean  ports.  This  might  be  asked  in 
connection  with  the  schedule  and  timing  of 
priorities  for  lake  port  dredging,  regulatory 
agency  efforts,  consideration  given  to  plac- 
ing the  lake  ports  on  Inland  carrier  rate  or 
service  parity  with  the  ocean  ports  and  the 
according  of  gateway  status  to  the  lake 
ports  by  the  Government  agencies  control- 
ling the  routing  of  much  of  the  United 
States  foreign  aid.  military  shipments,  agri- 
cultural exports  and  on  other  matters. 

"4.  Whether  the  Federal  and  Dominion 
Governments,  the  Seaway  agencies,  or  an 
international  Seaway  Authority  should  as- 
sume the  functions  of  fostering  the  trade 
routes'  traffic  development  or  of  protecting 
the  exposed  route  from  arbitrary  State,  car- 
rier, labor,  or  industrial  infringements. 
Should  trade  development  be  left  largely  to 
local  and  private  Incentives  but  protection 
of  the  route  from  Infringements  by  the 
eight  or  nine  Government  agencies,  the 
eight  States  and  two  Provinces,  the  more 
than  two  dozen  labor  unions,  and  the  nu- 
merous inland- carrier  and  ocean  conferences 
under  whose  auspices  the  commerce  must 
move,  be  the  task  of  an  international  au- 
thority or  intergovernmental  agency? 

"The  role  of  the  ports 

"In  the  absence  of  a  clear  expression  of 
Government  policy  In  these  matters,  it  be- 
comes particularly  urgent  that  the  role  of 
the  port  agencies  be  expanded  beyond  the 
conventional  ocean  port  tasks  of  informing 
the  region,  providing  physical  facilities  for 
the  dispatch  of  traffic  and  enlisting  its  flow 
through  traffic  developmental  activities.  The 
ports  may  have  to  assume  the  Important 
function  of  voicing  the  whole  region's  Inter- 
est in  the  Seaway.  To  do  so.  it  is  obvious 
that  they  will  gain  more  strength  through 
a  collective  front  than  through  individual 
and  dispersed  efforts.  We  may  sbmeday  see 
an  effective  association  of  all  Great  Lakes 
ports — Canadian  and  American — but.  Judg- 
ing from  the  immediate,  that  day  may  be 
long  in  coming.  There  is  today  a  Council 
of  Lake  Erie  Ports,  a  Great  Lakes  Harbors 
Association,  and  Informal  monthly  meetings 
of  all  major  U.S.  lake  port  officials,  but  so  far 
there  Is  no  unified  organization  expressing 
articulately  the  Interest  of  the  mldcontlnent 
in  the  Seaway.  The  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion, formed  in  1955,  may  become  the  most 
effective  agency.  So  far  the  commission 
has  exercised  an  articulate  voice,  but  it  will 
lack  authority  on  the  larger  Issues  until  It 
has  more  direct  and  affirmative  gubernatorial 
participation  and  more  direct  representation 
from  mldcontlnent  Canada.  f 

"Whatever  the  form,  effective  collaboration 
of  the  lake  ports  will  demand  proper  delinea- 
tion of  the  areas  In  which  their  interests 
are  competitive  or  common.  One  can.  for 
Instance,  foresee  them  fighting  Jealously  for 
traffic  at  borderline  communities  and  col- 
laborating effectively  on  the  Issues  of  port 
channel  dredging.  Inland  carrier  rates  and 
service  rulings,  priorities  on  lockages  to  be 
accorded  foreign  vessels,  duplicating  and 
binding  commercial  regulations,  imminently 


dangerous  shipping  and  trade  restrictions, 
and  a  great  range  of  other  seaway  questions 
that  will  soon  come  into  dear  focus.  So  far, 
the  ports  have  been  quicker  to  recognize  and 
fight  for  their  competitive  Interests,  but  the 
day  may  be  not  too  distant  when  they 
win  rise  to  recognize  common  Interests.  .  , 
"The  promise  that  this  program  holds  Is 
'In  the  early  definition  of  common  Issues, 
challenges,  and  problems  that  the  Seaway 
poses  to  a  region.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  International  emergence  of  a  mldcontl- 
nent In  which  the  lake  p<}rts  bear  an  Inordi- 
nate share  of  the  responsibility  lor  leader- 
ship." 

INEQUITABLE  CHANGES  IN 
WILDLIFE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
mc  on  the  inequitable  changes  in  wild- 
life  programs,  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  funds  for  wildlife  projects 
under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act;  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
'the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Fred  Scaton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senatob  Wuxt 

Recently  the  Department  of  Interior  re- 
vised the  formula  for  distributing  funds  for 
wildlife  projects  under  the  Plttman-Rol>ert- 
son  Act. 

By  a  new  Interpretation  of  the  statutes, 
the  Department  decided  to^  allocate  funds  to 
l^tates  on  the  basis  of  "numbers  of  license 
holders"  rather  than  on  the  formula  utilized 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law  In  1937  (that 
is,  the  record  of  "licenses  Issued").  This 
will  create  real  problems. 

The  change  will:  (1)  result  in  an  In- 
equitable distribution  of  funds;  and  (2) 
necessitate  costly  surveys — estimated  at 
$15.000-$30.000  (or  Wisconsin  and  propor- 
tionately high  costs  for  other  States— to  de- 
termine the  number  of  license  holders. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  formula  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  there 
are  separate  costs  of  management  and 
maintenance  of  game  programs — for  which 
single  hunters  may  purchase  licenses. 

We  recall  that,  under  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son Act.  the  States  match  Federal  funds  on 
a  25  percent  basis  to  carry  on  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  restoration  of'  wUdllfe 
projects.  The  funds  are  obtained  by  col- 
lection of  an  excise  tax  on  firearms  and  am- 
munition. After  deducting  administrative 
costs  and  certain  statutory  aids  to  terri- 
tories, the  money  Is  reapportioned  to  the 
States — according  to  a  formula  allocating  50 
percent  of  the  money  according  to  land  area, 
and  (until  now)  50  percent  on  the  basis  of 
licenses  Issued  to  hunters. 

Recently.  I  Introduced  legislation,  S.  1031, 
to  redefine  the  statutes  along  the  lines  by 
which  the  Department  has  administered  the 
program  since  Its  enactment  In  1937.  For- 
tunately. Initial  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  bill  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
committee  will  find  it  possible  to  complete 
action  on  this  legislation  \n  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  (I)  the  Depart- 
ment's action  represented  a  far-reaching 
change  In  the  program;  and  (2)  legislation 
Is  being  considered  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  hold  vp 
action  on  the  decision  until  Congress  can 
take  a  new  look  at  this  program. 
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Deab  M«.  SECBETAaT:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  change  the  formula 
for  distributing  Federal  funds  for  wildlife 
projects  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

The  Department's  recent  decision  to  allo- 
cate funds  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  "paid 
license  holders"  rather  than  on  the  record 
of  "licenses  issued"  will  resuJt  in:  (1)  an  In- 
equitable distribution  of  fimds  to  States; 
(2)  additional  costs — estimated  at  $15  to 
e30  000  In  Wisconsin — and  proportionately 
high  costs  In  other  States— for  surveys  to 
determine  the  number  of  license  holders. 

The  new  Interpretation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  would,  as  you 
know,  actually  represent  a  drastic  change  In 
administration  of  the  law.  Funds  for  the 
program,  until  now.  have  been  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  licenses.  Now. 
without  a  change  In  the  statute,  the  De- 
partment proposes  to  radically  change  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  money  to  the 
States. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  (S.  1021)  to  more  clearly  define 
the  statutes — along  the  lines  by  which  tht 
Department  has  admlnlsten-d  the  program 
since  1937.  Hearings  have  been  Initiated  on 
this  legislation. 

Any  administrative  action  to  revise  the 
fund-dlstrlbutlon  formula.  I  believe,  should 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  Congress  can 
consider  this  legislation  and  take  a  new  look 
at  the  overall  program. 

Consequently.  I  again  respectfully  urge  the 
Department  to  hold  up  action  on  the  de- 
cision untU  Congress  can  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and 
with   kindest    personal   regards.  I   am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alcxandex  Wiley. 


CITY-PEDERAL  COOPERATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  highlights  of  last  week's 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  in  Washington 
was  an  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Raymond  R.  Tucker,  mayor  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

In  his  remarks,  "A  Mayor  Looks  At 
Washington,"  Mayor  Tucker  pointed  up 
some  of  the  steps  which  he  believes  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  to  as- 
sure progressive  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  urban  areas. 

Raymond  Tucker  Is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished mayors  of  our  country.  During 
his  administration  St.  Louis  has  moved 
ahead  on  a  dynamic  program  of  urban 
redevelopment.  The  Mill  Creek  Valley 
project  alone  will  replace  465  acres  of 
decay  In  the  center  of  the  city  with  a 
beautiful,  well -planned  series  of  housing 
projects  and  commercial  buildings. 

Mayor  Tucker  has  an  outstanding 
record  and  breadth  of  experience  on 
urban  problems.  All  those  interested  In 
the  vital  question  of  city-Federal  rela- 
tions will  find  his  views  of  real  value. 
In  the  years  ahead,  the  Congress  will  be 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  this 
field. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mayor  Tucker  at  the  20th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

CV- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Matos  Looks  at  WASRiNcroir 
(By  Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker) 
President  Macy,  distinguished  guests, 
members  and  friends  of  the  American  &- 
clety  for  Public  Administration,  It  is  quite 
an  honor  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  First,  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  your  dis- 
tinguished organization  of  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  the  art  of  administration. 

Second,  I  have  this  opportunity  on  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  your 
society.  May  I  add  my  appreciation  to  that 
of  so  many  other  administrators  for  the  out- 
standing contributions  made  to  the  .theory 
and  practice  of  public  administration 
through  your  efforts.  Your  Journal,  other 
publications. '  and  services  have  maintained 
the  highest  professional  reputation. 

I  certainly  hope  and  expect  that  your  suc- 
cess will  be  equally  great  over  the  coming 
decades. 

As  you  know,  the  topic  of  my  talk  today 
is  "A  Mayor  Looks  at  Washington."  Some 
days  ago.  a  friend  of  mine,  hearing  that  I 
would  address  you  on  that  subject,  added, 
"and  sees  the  green  stuff." 

His  rem:\rk  was.  of  course.  Intended  to  be 
facetious.  Yet  I  wonder  If  he  was  not  ex- 
pressing a  view  that  some  people  hold.  Such 
a  view  would  encompass  the  attitude  that 
mayors  and  local  government  officials  come 
to  Washington  cynically  pursuing  self- 
interest,  looking  for  financial  handouts  for 
projecu  for  which  their  local  communities 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  means. 

In  eome  circles  It  is  quite  fashionable  to 
describe  the  Washington-oriented  efforts  of 
local  governments  as  evasions  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. The  charge  has  been  made 
that  local  governments  are  becoming  weak 
and  flabby  as  a  result  of  dependence  upon 
Federal  financial  largess. 

it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  L 
^-emphatically  reject  these  contentions. 

Indeed,  it  is  with  a  real  sense  of  pride  that 
I  participate  with  so  many  of  my  fellow 
mayors  in  underscoring  the  need  for  con- 
tinued Federal  action  in  many  policy  fields 
which  affect  local  governments. 

I  think  that  local  officials  would  be  derelict 
In  their  duties  if  they  were  not  to  fight  for 
the  adoption  of  such  national  policies. 

I  believe  any  reasonable  person,  studying 
the  national  municipal  pwlicy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  would  recognize 
that  some  of  the  crucial  domestic  problems 
of  our  age  are  considered  In  that  comprehen- 
sive   series   of    recommendations. 

Urban  renewal  and  public  housing,  air- 
ports, water  pollution,  are  tjrplcal  of  the 
topics  Included  which  require  Federal  action. 
However,  this  broad-gaged  approach  to  the 
policy  questions  of  our  urban  areas  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  limited  to  topics 
requiring  Federal  action. 

It  is  here  that  I  beUeve  the  role  of  our 
cities  and  their  governments  has -been  mis- 
understood. Cities  have  by  no  means  been 
falling  down  on  their  Job. 

In  reality,  the  little  recorded  and  little 
understood  story  is  the  dramatic  degree  with 
which  cities  have  accepted  the  massive  chal- 
lenges of  the  20th  centiuy. 

Local  governments  nuilntaln  a  total 
monthly  employee  payroll  of  over  $300  mil- 
lion more  than  the  total  monthly  Federal 
payroll. 

The  borrowing  and  repaying  of  money  by 
city  government  Is  second  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Local  government  spends 
mcM«  tax  dollars  than  the  States,  hires  mor« 
employees  than  the  States. 

Since  1902,  local  government  expenditures 
from   their   own   revenue   sources   have   in- 


creased from  $828  million  per  anum  to  close 
to  918  billion  per  annum  in  1966. 

A  more  significant  trend  in  the  relative 
position  of  governmental  expenditures  is 
emphasized  In  last  year's  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Governmental  Operations  on 
Federal-State-Local  Relations.  The  report, 
speaking  of  the  growth  of  government,  de- 
clares: 

"The  components  of  the  Federal  budget 
not  directly  related  to  war  and  defense  •  •  • 
Increased  from  an  estlmat-^d  »9.2  billion  to 
•14.5  billion  during  the  years  1946-56,  a 
period  In  which  the  general  expenditures,  of 
State  and  local  go'ernments  more  than 
tripled." 

Recently.  In  making  for  another  purpose 
some  com^parlsons  In  our  St.  Louis  city 
budget.  I  noted  that  the  budget  of  the  health 
division  had  Increased  10  times  since  1914. 
There  was  no  money  allocated  In  1914  for 
traffic  control.  Our  hospital  budget  was  less 
than  6  percent  of  Its  current  level.  You 
know  by  how  much  I  could  extend  th^s  list. 
Such  statistics  about  the  tremendous 
growth  of  city  government  reflect,  of  course, 
basic  substantive  pwllcles.  This  growth  is 
the  response  of  the  cities  to  specific,  vital 
problems. 

I  mentioned  the  tenfold  increase  In  the 
St.  Louis  Health  Division  budget  since  1914. 
This  Increase  really  means  In  substantive 
terms  the  current  presence  of  specific  sec- 
■  tlons  of  the  Division  dealing  with  meat  con- 
trol, food  control,  rat  control,  mocquito 
control,  mental  hygiene  and  industrial  hy- 
giene. 

You  ^ill  all  recognize  these  services — and 
Im  only  citing  one  kind  of  example — to  be 
the  result  of  demands  upon  Government 
brought  about  by  our  highly  urbanized.  In- 
dustrialized society.  This  kind  of  example 
deals  with  service  functions  accepted  In  this 
century — functions  which,  of  course,  have 
become  regularly  accepted  and  taken  for 
granted. 

Our  cities  have  accepted  these  functions. 
A  safe  and  healthful  city  life  In  the  indus- 
trial age  made  them  Inescapable. 

Ovir  cities  accepted  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional functions,  recognizing  that  concen- 
T*  trated  populations  needed  more  than  the 
merest  physical  amenities.  How  often  do  we 
recognize  the  national  contribution  made  at 
the  local  level  of  government  by  our  great 
public  libraries  and  art  museums? 
-  Before  a  mayor  even  begins  to  look  at 
Washington,  he  Is  aware  of  a  magnificent 
heritage  of  accomplishment  by  city  govern- 
ment. 

However,  no  society  can  remain  static,  rest- 
ing upoil  past  accomplishments.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fundamental  changes  of  the 
era  of  "the  exploding  metropolis." 

Sweeping  population  changes  have  changed 
the  face  of  our  urban  areas.  Similarly,  tech- 
nology is  revising  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  our  industry. 

Following  these  changes,  came  the  metro- 
politan "explosion."  The  impact  of  this  ex- 
plosion was  primarily  recognized  after  the 
Second  World  War,  and  we  are  stlU  behind 
In  our  e'fforts  to  cope  with  it. 

There  are  certain  outstanding  phases  of 
this  most  recent  metropolitan  development: 

(1)  The  rapid  dispersal  of  former  city  resi- 
dents over  large  surburban  areas;  (2)  the 
dense  concentration  of  new  residents  from 
riiral  areas  In  older  sections  of  the  city;  (3) 
the  absence  of  adequate  land  in  the  cdd  city 
for  new  type  industrial  facilities;  (4)  the 
obsolescence  of  existing  central  city  indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities. 

From  these  phases  develop  particular  city 
problems:    (1)   The  erosion  of  the  tax  base; 

(2)  increasing  Inadequacy  of  mass  transit; 

(3)  parallel  exacerbation  of  the  traffic  and 
parking  problems;  (4)  the  almost  amoeba - 
like  spread  ef  slums  and  blight;  (5)  deteri- 
oration of  existing  patterns  of  zoning  and 
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land  usage:  (6)  Increased  needs  of  publlo 
services  In  crowded  lower  Income  residential 
areas. 

With  all  these  new  demands,  our  cities 
must  nevertheless  attempt  to  maintain  exist- 
ing traditional  services  and  keep  up  their 
existing  capital  Investment  In  structures  and 
equipment. 

The  success  of  our  cities  In  meeting  these 
problems  Is  an  Issue  of  paramount  national 
,  concern.  Close  to  80  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion now  live  In  metropolitan  areas,  and  the 
large  central  cities  ^re  finally  responsible 
for  the  economic  and  social  health  of  those 
areas. 

The  phases  of  the  metropolitan  "explo- 
sion" which  I  have  described  and  their  re- 
sultant city  problems  are  the  result  of  trends 
national  In  character.  The  effective  meet- 
ing of  these  problems  Is,  In  so  highly  urban- 
ized a  society,  crucial  to  national  security  and 
econocolc  well-being.  And  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop in  our  national  character  the  principles 
of  the  good  life,  of  a  better  civilization,  we 
had  best  see  to  it  that  our  cities  provide  the 
necessary  environment  for  such  develop- 
ment. 

Thus,  our  cities,  having  met  the  first  wave 
of   20th   century   problems,   are    now  coping 
,     with   a  new  wave  of  problems  national   in 
character  and  importance. 

It  is  to  these  newer  problems  that  mayors 
are  addressing  themselves  when  they  look  at 
Washington  and  seek  adoption  of  new  public 
>  poUclea.  It  is  indeed  trite  that  some  of  the 
Federal  policies  sought  are  costly,  but  I 
suspect  that  In  terms  of  the  long-range  urban 
needs  of  the  Nation  we  may  have  asked  for 
too  little. 

I  need  not  review  too  closely  for  this  au- 
dience the  kinds  of  programs  cities  advocate 
at  the  Federal  level.  Slum  clearance,  urban 
renewal,  public  housing,  hospitals  and  health, 
highways,  airports,  water  pollution,  area  re- 
development— these  are  the  typical  basic 
fields  in  which  Federal  funds  are  sought. 

Remember,  of  course,  that  even  here  Fed- 
eral funds  are  sought  on  a  shared  basis,  with 
local  initiative,  participation,  and  money  in- 
volved. But  cities  cannot,  on  an  individual 
basis  successfully  attack  problems  which  are 
the  result  of  underlying  broad  national 
trends.  It  must  further  be  emphasized  that 
for  the  most  part  the  functions  for  which 
Joint  Federal-city  action  is  sought  are  above 
and  beyond  the  traditional  burdens  of  local 
government. 

We  have  engaged  in  tremendous  programs 
of  Federal  support  to  agriculture.  Mayors 
must  look  to  Washington  for  substantive 
supp>ort  for  the  new  problems  of  a  Nation  80 
percent  urban  in  character. 

I  know,  too,  that  you  all  understand  that 
the  cities  are  severely  limited  in  their  avail- 
able tax  soiurces  by  State  constitutions  and 
statutes.  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  com- 
pose more  than  27  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional Income.  Almost  75  percent  of  this 
tax  total  is  Federal  In  character. 

Cities,  frankly,  have  strained  their  fiscal 
resoxu-ces  to  the  breaking  point.  In  St.  Louis, 
we  have  turned  to  the  earnings  tax  as  a  par- 
tial alleviation  of  the  problem.  Yet  in  face 
of  the  overwhelming  Federal  seclusion  of  tax 
sources,  local  fiscal  fiexibility  is  severely 
limited. 

Since  we  have  adopted  major  programs  of 
Federal  participation  and  since  we  shall  see 
such  programs  continued  and  expanded,  I 
expect  to  find  new  institutional  arrange- 
ments evolving  in  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. 

Such  new  relationships  are  developing 
among  the  various  levels  of  government. 
This  follows  logically  since  no  dynamic  so- 
ciety can  express  itself  through  inflexible 
structural    arrangements. 

Because  of  the  developing  intergovern- 
mental Involvements,  the  mayor  of  a  large 
city  will  find  much  of  his  time  devoted  to 
coordinating  relationships,   or  participating 


In  efforts  to  coordinate  relationships  between 
different  agencies  of  different  governments. 

Typical  efforts  come  to  mind.  A  new  city 
expressway  will  terminate  at  the  city  line. 
Conferences  are  held  by  city  officials,  county 
officials,  and  officers  of  county  municipalities 
to  work  out  solutions  to  the  Impact  of  the 
new  road. 

As  the  great  new  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  in  St.  Louis  comes  nearer 
to  realization,  continual  conferences — and  I 
must  say  these  relationships  have  been  ex- 
cellent— between  the  city  and  National  Park 
Service  are  necessary  to  work  out  our  mu- 
tual living  arrangements. 

Direct  relationships  exist  between  the  city's 
land  clearance  authority  and  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  Sometimes  we  think 
In  this  area  there  is  too  much  Federal  over- 
sight of  operational  details,  and  we  feel  that 
greater  delegations  of  authority  could  be 
made  to  regional  offices  of  such  a  Federal 
agency. 

You  can  readily  see  the  Intergovernmental 
Involvements  in  flood  control  and  highways. 
Here  the  prob'.ems  are  continuing,  and  reg- 
ular;z?d  relationships  develop  between  the 
ofnclels  and   technicians   Involved. 

Sometimes  a  particular  problem  of  govern- 
ments working  at  cross  purposes  will  drop 
out  of  a  clear  blue  sky.  Recently  one  large 
Federal  governmental  Installntlon  was  sched- 
uled for  downtown  St.  Louis  without  any 
notification  to  the  city  planning  commission, 
or  any  agency  of  city  government.  Only  after 
stumbling  upon  these  plans  while  seeking  to 
develop  the  site  for  municipal  purposes 
have  we  been  able  to  begin  the  effort  to  come 
to  a  mutually  ratlsfactory  agreement  about 
the  proper  land  use  of  the  area. 

For  the  most  part,  respectable  cooperative 
relationships  develop  for  each  specific  pro- 
gram between  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  involved. 

I  think  the  more  difficult  program  of 
cooperation  lies  In  those  areas  where  dif- 
ferent programs  have  an  effect  on  each  other. 
Here  the  Institutional  developments  for  co- 
ordination have  been  slower  in  emerging. 
Yet  progress  is  being  made  in  exploring  the 
Interdependent  Implications  of  expressway 
building  and  urban  renewal,  for  example.  In 
our  cities. 

In  creating  specific  policies  for  particular 
problems,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to 
overlook  the  probable  effects  of  one  p>oUcy 
upon  another.  Consider  the  difficulties,  for 
example,  if  one  agency  of  government  an- 
nounces plans  for  an  ejtpressway  running 
through  an  area  In  which  another  agency  is 
successfully  expanding  a  neigliborhood  re- 
habilitation project. 

There  remains  then  a  vast  need  for  co- 
ordination between  programs  as  well  as  the 
more  obvious  need  for  coordination  within 
one  program  of  the  activities  of  different 
levels  of  government. 

Possibly  more  fundamental  than  the  need 
for  coordination  is  tfte  gap  In  our  under- 
standing of  the  long-range  impact  of  par- 
ticular ad  hoc  policies.  What,  for  example, 
are  the  desirable  limits  to  the  creation  of 
urban  expressways?  What  are  the  effects  of 
expressways  on  the  way  of  life  in  the  central 
city  and  its  outlying;  areas?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  expressway  building 
and  the  future  of  mass  transit? 

I  feel  that  these  underlying  problems  of 
coordination  and  of  the  need  for  funda- 
mental and  continuing  urban  research  sug- 
gest the  advisability  of  an  administrative 
focal  point  within  the  Federal  Government 
for  urban  matters. 

I  have  long  supported  recommendations 
for  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs.  Such  Cabinet  rec- 
ognition would  fit  the  facts  of  our  metropol- 
itan society.  It  would  provide  the  institu- 
tional basis  for  coordinating  and  assessing 
our  public  policies  in  the  urban  field. 


More  Importantly.  In  the  political  sense, 
such  a  Cabinet  department  would  bring  dra- 
matic recognition  to  the  major  domestic  pol- 
icy issues.  It  would  create  a  responsible 
focal  point  at  which  the  concern  and  under- 
standing of  any  national  administration  for 
city  problems  could  be  evaluated. 

A  Cabinet  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  bring  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  a  spokesmanship  for  our 
urban  communities.  Sometimes  we  city  offi- 
cials feel  at  a  loss  to  to  precisely  where  our 
friends  are  in  the  the  executive  branch. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  many  Federal  ad- 
ministrators trained  and  understanding  In 
the  areas  which  concern  cities.  I  have  known 
and  worked  well  with  many  of  them. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  ab- 
sense  In  the  executive  branch  of  any  instl- 
tutionall/ed  location  of  a  responsible  overall 
view  of  urban  affairs  and  Federal-urban  re- 
lations. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  problem  of  re- 
organization necessary  in  establishing  a  full 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  the  American 
Municipal  Association  has  recommended  a 
Council  of  Urban  Advisors.  ThU  Council 
could  begin  the  basic  research  necessary  to 
determine  the  nature  of  a  new  Department 
and  the  role  It  could  best  play. 

These  stops  are  long  overdue.  The  role  of 
our  cities  In  the  national  economy  must  be 
fully  recognized. 

I  have  noticed,  1  must  add.  a  generally 
sympathetic  recognition  of  urban  problems 
within  the  Congress.  We  all  know  that  citlee 
do  not  receive  all  that  they  request  from 
the  Congress,  but  we  would  hardly  expect 
that.  It  Is  very  clear,  however,  that  within 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  there  are  some 
dedicated  and  effective  leaders  of  the  urban 
point  of  view. 

I  have  talked  of  Institutional  arrangemenU 
for  bettering  our  city-Federal  programs  and 
relationships.  I  am  sure  that  this  audience, 
far  better  than  most,  knows  that  the  really 
effective  working  of  such  relationships,  no 
matter  what  the  structural  arrangements,  de- 
pends on  the  individuals  in  admlnUtratlve 
capacities. 

The  ability,  understanding,  and  human 
character  of  these  people  is  crucial  to  the 
development  and  execution  of  successful 
programs.  I  might  add  that  these  attributes 
are  essential  at  all  levels  of  the  administra- 
tive structure. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  contribution 
and  significance  of  regional  and  local  offices 
of  Federal  departments  depends  most  on  the 
variable  of  the  kind  of  administrator  In  the 
office.  One  administrator  In  such  a  post  may 
simply  pass  on  his  strictly  Interpreted  ver- 
sion of  central  directives. 

Another  admlnLstrator  In  the  same  spot 
may  have  the  wisdom — and  the  courage — to 
present  his  superiors  with  the  local  point 
of  view.  He  may  even — within  his  broad  di- 
rectives— attempt  to  show  the  merit  of  such 
a  point  of  view. 

I  am  sure  you  know  the  kind  of  adminis- 
trator I  prefer.  Fortunately,  such  men  exist 
in  all  levels  of  Government  service. 

My  topic  today  "A  Mayor  Looks  at  Wash- 
ington" relieves  me  of  examining  our  defi- 
ciencies at  the  local  level.  We  struggle  under 
antiquated  charters  and  In  suburban  areas 
almost  hopeless  Jurisdictional  hodgepodgcs. 
We  face  difficult  fiscal  problenu  and  have 
difficulties  attracting  adequate  personnel  to 
city  service.  But  today  I  could  take  a  vaca- 
tion from  these  things  by  looking  at  Wash- 
ington. 

I  think  that  those  of  us  who  deal  in  the 
area  of  urban  problems  face  the  most  in- 
spiring and  stimulating  challenge  of  our 
times. 

We  know  that  we  live  In  metropolitan  ag- 
gregations of  people.  Our  Job  Is  to  attempt 
to  assure  that  these  aggregations  are  com- 
munities for  civilized  living. 
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I  have  the  confidence  that  we  can  build 
a  great  urbcm  future  If  we  have  the  vision 
and  perseverance  to  meet  today's  challenges. 

Thank  you. 


TUESDAY    EVENTNO    INFORMAL 
ROUND    TABLE    DISCUSSIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  Congress  is  confronted 
with  many  complex  issues,  there  is  an 
ever-Increasing  need  for  greater  under- 
standing of  the  Intricate  and  perplexing 
problems  which  exist.  Some  time  ago 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  were  dis- 
ctissing  the  desirability  of  some  informal 
roundtable  disciissions  of  a  few  of  the 
most  pressing  Issues  of  our  time. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  conversation, 
but  mostly  because  of  my  own  feeling  of 
need  for  such  background  Information, 
I  invited  Prof.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  of 
Harvard  University  to  lead  a  discussion 
last  Tuesday  evening  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "Central  European  Security."  I 
invited  my  Democratic  colleagues  to 
come,  have  dinner  together,  and  join  in 
a  brief  discussion.  I  foimd  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Kissinger  and  of  my  fellow 
Senators  on  international  affairs  en- 
lightening and  provocative.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  have  voiced  similar  senti- 
ments. 

Because  of  the  excellent  response  to 
the  first  discussion  meeting,  a  second 
has  been  scheduled  for  tomorrow  even- 
ing, and  It  is  contemplated  that  the  series 
will  continue  each  Tuesday  throughout 
April  and  May.  Each  week  a  guest  who 
Is  especially  equipped  by  learning  and 
experience  will  be  invited  to  present 
briefly  his  views  on  a  timely  topic  and  to 
conduct  a  discussion  period. 

Although  invitations  have  been  con- 
fined to  Democratic  Senators,  the  dis- 
ctissions  are  not  intended  to  be  of  a 
partisan  nature.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  spoken 
to  me  about  the  meetings,  and  I  have 
received  a  nimiber  of  inquiries  from 
members  of  congressional  office  and 
committee  staffs,  the  press,  and  private 
citizens  who  would  like  to  attend  these 
meetings.  However,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  discussion  program  and 
the  available  facilities,  the  discussion 
group  must  necessarily  be  limited  in 
nimiber. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Oarthoff.  author  of 
the  book  entitled  Soviet  Strategy  in  the 
Nuclear  Age."  which  I  have  found  most 
interesting  and  Informative,  has  kindly 
consented  to  lead  the  discussion  tomor- 
row evening  based  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject area  of  his  book.  Dr.  Garthoff  is 
regarded  as  an  expert  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary organization  and  strategy. 

Dr.  Gardiner  C.  Means  will  be  the  In- 
vited guest  April  21  for  the  third 
roundtable  discussion  meeting.  His  sub- 
ject will  be  "Inflation.  Employment  and 
Growth." 

Mr.  President.  I  take  tills  opportunity 
to  invite  my  Democratic  colleagues  to 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  of  the 
Capitol  tomorrow  evening  at  6  p.m.  and 
each  succeeding  Tuesday  evening 
through  May  to  participate  in  an  in- 
formal discussion  of  some  of  the  pressing 
probleoM  which  confront  each  of  us  as 


U.S.  Senators.    I  am  sure  they  will  find 
these  brief  meetings  worthwhile. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORK     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  having  conceived  and  In 
effect  being,  the  father  of  these  meetings. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  first  meetiixg.  I  say  to  my  able 
friend,  that  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  have  never  been  more 
Impressed  than  I  was  not  only  by  the 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  but  also 
by  the  planning  for  the  meeting  and  the 
dispatch  with  which  It  was  carried  on. 
It  could  have  only  been  the  result  of 
careful  preparation  and  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  f]*om  Tennessee. 

These  meetings  are  as  constructive  as 
anything  in  which  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  since  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Again  I  con- 
gratulate the  very  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

The  duties  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  so  numerous  and  pressing  that  we 
And  it  difncult  to  become  expert  In  the 
many  fields  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  specific  responsibilities.  I  find  It 
very  helpful  to  spend  an  evening  with 
an  authority,  with  an  intellectual,  who 
has  had  the  time  to  specialize  in  a  par- 
ticular field. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  scholars  such 
as  Dr.  Garthoff,  Dr.  Means.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, and  others  who  will  be  invited 
can  bring  to  us  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  a  fresh  point  of  view  which  will 
prove  provocative  and  helpful. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


INSPECTION  AND  CONTROL  OP 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  TESTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth  has  suggested  to 
the  Soviets  in  Geneva  that  if  they  per- 
sist in  their  Intransigence  and  in  their 
unwillingness  to  accept  a  means  of  In- 
spection and  control  adequate  to  assure 
compliance  with  a  treaty  to  stop  all  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  they*'  should  agree 
now  to  stop  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  from 
which  radioactive  fallout  comes. 

I  hope  the  Soviets  will  accept  this  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  as  an  act  of  good 
faith.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  would  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  a  more  dramatic  way  and  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  would  stop,  for  a  period  of,  say, 
3  years,  all  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  and  then  invite  the  Soviets  and  the 
British  to  join  in  the  constimmatlon  of 
a  treaty  which  would  make  such  stop- 
page permanent. 

If  the  Soviets  refuse  to  accept  the  stig- 
gestlon  which  the  Ambassador  has  made 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  I  hope 
the  President  will  still  consider  stopping 
such  tests  unilaterally  and  imcondltlon- 


ally  for  a  definite  period  and  stlU  seek  to 
persuade  other  nuclear  powers  to  join  In 
such  stoppage  and  to  make  It  permanent. 
I  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  oiu" 
Government  has  now  made,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British,  is  construc- 
tive, wise,  and  humane.  It  is  in  the 
interest,  of  himMinlty  throughout  the 
world.  If  accepted,  It  would  bring  to  an 
end  the  contamination  of  the  air,  which 
all  mankind  must  breathe,  by  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  eaith. 
This  woi^d  be  an  Important  step.  It 
would  also  be  a  major  first  step  toward 
disarmament,  which  Is  a  problem  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  antisocial  act 
of  contaminating  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. It  would  also  be  an  important 
first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  world 
organization  for  inspection  and  control. 
If  this  first  step  could  be  realized,  it 
might  well  lead  to  a  broader  understand- 
ing and  agreement  in  this  Important 
field. 

I  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  accept  the 
suggestion  in  the  good  faith  In  which  it 
is  offered,  and  that  a  treaty,  at  least  in 
this  limited  field,  can  be  consummated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests,  are  being  resumed  this  month. 
The  Importance  to  mankind  of  these 
negotiations  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
I  have  pointed  out  on  other  occasions 
the  Importance  I  attach  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  negotiations,  so  that 
there  can  never  be  any  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  puipose 
and  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
an  effective  agreement.  I  hope  that  our 
Government  will  at  least  embrace  the 
proposals  of  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  atmospheric  tests.  This  should  be 
the  irreducible  minimum.  I  am  hopeful  • 
that  in  the  days  to  come,  as  these  nego- 
tiations are  resumed,  the  Government 
will  propose  in  detailed  form  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere under  International  inspec- 
tion, which  will  provide  us,  first,  with  an 
inspection  apparatus  which  is  interna- 
tionalized and,  secondly,  reduce  one  of 
the  real  dangers  to  mankind,  namely,  ' 
nuclear  fallout. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  fellow  Sen- 
ators, the  Senator  from  Idaho  *[Mr. 
Church  1.  has  made  a  proposal  relating 
to  the  discontinuance  of  atmospheric 
nuclear  tests.  It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  his  proposal  merits  the  sup- 
port of  our  Government  and  the  support 
of  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
him  in  that  proposal  but  I  express  the 
opinion  that  negotiations  for  a  broader 
agreement  should  be  continued  at  the 
same  time. 

So  that  my  proix>sal  may  be  clearly 
understood,  I  recommend  that  our  Gov- 
ernment proceed  at  once  to  try  to  obtain 
an  agreement  on  discontinuance  of 
nliclear  bomb  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
under  international  inspection;  secondly, 
that  we  continue  to  pursue  our  efforts 
toward  a  broader  agreement  under  in- 
ternational Inspection. 
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I  doubt  very  much  that  results  will  be 
obtained  on  the  broader  agreement  imtll 
the  summit  conference.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Soviets  would  like  to  build  up  as 
many  Issues  for  the  summit  conference 
as  possible.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
press  relentlessly,  effectively,  and  con- 
sistently for  the  elimination,  on  a  joint 
basis,  of  atmospheric  and  nuclear  bomb 
tests. 

Of  real  concern  is  the  danger  of  fall- 
out resulting  from  nuclear  tests.  Never 
before  in  history  has  the  human  race 
been  subject  to  such  a  danger  against 
which  there  is  so  little  defense.  Radio- 
active fallout  is  the  unseen  enemy  which 
threatens  us  all  regardless  of  geography 
or  national  origin.  Radioactive  fallout 
is  today  a  matter  of  most  serious  con- 
cern not  only  to  our  Government  but  to 
all  other  governments  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  April  16  issue  of  the  Reporter 
magazine  Senator  Frank  Church  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  this  very 
subject  entitled  "We  Must  Stop  Poison- 
ing the  Air"  in  which  he  not  only  tells 
of  the  danger  mankind  faces,  but  also 
comes  forth  with  a  thoughtful  proposal 
to  end  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend Senator  Church  not  only  for  his 
fine  article,  but  also  for  the  hard  and 
constructive  work  he  has  been  doing  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament. Senator  Church  has  dem- 
onstrated those  qualities  of  intelligence, 
thoughtfulness,  and  imagination  which 
are  so  sorely  needed  in  today's  troubled 
world.  It  ha§  been  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  work  with  him  in  this  field  of  dis- 
armament, as  in  other  fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  by  Senator  Church 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  Must  Stop  Poisoning  the  Air 
(By  Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho) 

The  negotiations  In  Geneva  to  end  all 
further  tests  of  nuclear  weapons,  launched 
with  such  high  expectations  last  October, 
froze  with  the  Alpine  winter.  Now.  alter  an 
Kaster  recess,  the  negotiators  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  resuming  the  talks.  Soon  the 
spring  will  turn  Switzerland  green  again,  but 
in  Geneva  there  seems  to  be  little  promise 
for  a  thaw  at  the  conference  table. 

We  went  to  Geneva  in  good  faith  and  with 
stout  hope.  We  sought  an  agreement  among 
the  three  nuclear  powers  by  which  the  sig- 
natories should  agree  to  suspend  all  further 
nuclear  tests  within  the  framework  of  a 
trustworthy  international  system  of  detec- 
tion and  control  to  safeguard  against  covert 
violations.  At  an  earlier  conference  in  Ge- 
neva last  summer,  the  scientists  of  all  three 
countries  had  agreed  up>on  the  structure  of 
the  technical  detection  system  required. 
Thus  a  blueprint  had  been  furnished  in  ad- 
vance. 

But  from  the  beginning  the  Russian, ne- 
gotiators have  stubbornly  put  forward  Im- 
possible demands.  They  insist  upon  a  veto 
over  the  operation  of  the  proposed  inter- 
national control  commission;  they  demand 
that  the  requisite  control  posts  on  Russian 
soli  be  operated  by  Russian  nationals;  they 
call  for  endless  redtape  that  would  frustrate 
timely  action  by  the  commission  in  dis- 
patching mobile  teams  for  on.-site  Investl- 


gatlona  of  subterranean  disturbances  sus- 
pected of  being  nuclear  in  origin. 

It  is  weU  to  remember  that  the  Russians 
were  a  suspicious  people  long  before  the 
Communists  came  to  power.  The  Czars 
maintained  their  own  Iron  Curtain.  Khru- 
shchev may  be  exhibiting  this  age-old  habit 
of  suspicion  when  he  charges  that  we  really 
want  military  reconnaissance  of  his  country 
in  the  guise  of  roving  inspection  teams 
probing  into  the  remote  corners  of  Russia 
to  check  on  every  earthqliake.  But  whether 
deceitful  or  sincere,  this  Russian  obstinacy 
has  proved  an  effective  barrier  to  the  agree- 
ment sought  at  Geneva.  Present  methods 
of  detection  seem  to  require  that  one-site 
inspections  be  carried  out  if  the  ban  is  to 
cdver  all  underground  tests  Including  those 
within  the  one-  to  twenty-kiloton  range. 

Although  Russians  are  clearly  to  blame  for 
the  deadlock  that  now  grips  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations, there  are  nevertheless  those  in 
high  station  at  the  Pentagon  and  in  the 
AEC  who  are  quietly  applauding.  The 
Soviets"  muUshness,  they  feel,  serves  them 
right,  while  it  serves  us  well.  Given  our 
country's  increasing  dependence  upon  nu- 
clear weapons,  both  for  deterrence  and  de- 
fense, they  argue  that  more  tests  are  needed 
to  refine  our  atomic  warheads  and  to  chart 
new  discoveries  In  antlmlssUery.  From  the 
outset,  these  men  have  not  approved  of  our 
Journey  to  Geneva.  They  hall  the  Russian 
stubbornness  as  providential,  offering  us  an 
honorable  exit  to  walk  the  road  back. 

Now  it  la  true  that  the  results  of  the 
lattet  tests,  conducted  underground  and  in 
outer  space,  tend  to  support  the  argument 
that  an  all-inclusive  test  ban  might  Impede 
the  progress  of  our  weaponry.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  military  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  affected  in  a  like  manner, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  gen- 
erals are  saying  so.  Thus  the  pressures 
mount,  on  either  side,  to  let  the  couference 
die. 

GENERATIONS  TET  UNBORN 

Yet  men  of  good  conscience  everywhere  are 
deeply  troubled  at  the  prospect  of  failure  at 
Geneva.  Our  most  fundamental  instincts  tell 
us  that  we  must  stop  poisoning  the  air.  It 
is  life's  element.  If  nuclear  tests  continue 
unabated,  we  shall  seed  the  air  with  ever- 
mounting  quantities  of  strontium  00.  carbon 
14.  and  cesium  137,  to  sift  silently  and  relent- 
lessly down  upon  us.  This  Invisible  rain,  lat- 
est disclosures  show,  is  falling  faster  and  more 
lethally  than  we  have  heretofore  been  led  to 
believe.  Some  samjiles  of  Minnesota  wheat 
have  carried  radioactive  levels  approaching 
the  "permissible  maximum."  while  certain 
Dakota  milk  has  shown  contamination  as 
high  as  40  percent  of  the  "tolerable  limit." 
Actually,  these  so-called  maximums  are  hard- 
ly safe.  The  best  scientific  estimates  bold 
that  If  strontium  90  alone  reaches  the  desig- 
nated "permissible"  limit  In  the  human  body. 
It  could  Increase  the  Incidence  of  leukemia 
by  more  than  20  percent.  And  the  effect  of 
this  level  of  radioactivity  on  the  Incidence 
of  other  diseases  would  have  to  be  added 
to  this  toll.  Indeed,  we  cannot  even  cal- 
culate the  extent  of  Its  grotesque  effect  upon 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  therefore  Im- 
perative that  the  Geneva  conference  not  be 
forsaken  while  any  hope  remains  for  a  mean- 
ingful agreement. 

Is  there  a  way  to  break  the  stalemate?  Cer- 
tainly we  must  try;  and  there  Is  considerable 
feeling  in  the  Senate  that  we  have  not  been 
trying  hafTI^  enough.  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  has  done  much  to 
alert  the  country  to  the  significance  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  as  a  key  to  the  larger 
problem  of  disarmament  Itself.  Senator  Al- 
bert Gore  has  spoken  up  from  the  depth  of 
his  conviction  that  the  United  States  bears 
a  special  resMnslblllty,  as  the  Nation  that 
first  unleasbea  the  atom  and  let  fftU  the  only 
two  atomic  bombs  ever  detonated   In   war. 


He  has  proposed  that  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally declare  a  3-year  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear tests  In  the  esu-th's  atmosphere,  while 
reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to  continue 
testing  underground  and  In  outer  space.  The 
eloquence  of  these  two  men,  together  with 
the  smoldering  Indignation  of  Senator  Clin- 
ton Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  has  deeply  affected 
the  Senate. 

For  my  own  part.  I  have  been  moved  to 
study  closely  the  dilemma  at  Geneva,  and 
I  have  concluded  that  there  is  still  hoi>e  of 
salvaging  something  of  value,  for  humanity's 
sake,  at  the  conference  table.  In  this  11th 
hour.  I  have  proposed  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  seek  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  suspend  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
conditioned  upon  a  workable  International 
control  system  adequate  to  detect  and  re- 
port any  violation.  Such  a  proposal  would 
exclude,  for  the  present,  any  agreement  In- 
volving suspension  of  nuclear  te.sta  occur- 
ring underground  or  In  outer  space,  neither 
of  which  contributes  to  the  pollution  of 
the  air. 

IT    COULD    BE    A    BEGINNING 

Such  a  ban  on  atmospheric  tests  would 
abruptly  end  the  further  poisoning  of  the 
air.  This  grave  anxiety  would  be  erased 
from  among  the  apprehensions  of  our  dis- 
traught world.  Moreover,  a  first  interna- 
tional apparatus  would  be  established  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  test  controls.  It  would  be 
a  functioning  harness  within  which  to  bind 
not  only  the  present  members  of  the  nuclear 
club  but  also  the  oncoming  nations  that  are 
fast  developing  atomic  technologies  of  their 
own.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  objec- 
tive, the  negotiating  i>artles  at  Geneva  share 
a  common  interest. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  such  a 
breakthrough  In  creating  an  International 
control  system  might  portend  for  our  atomic 
age.  It  Is  the  sine  qua  non  for  any  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  future  goals  of  preven- 
tion of  surprise  attack  and  of  disarmament. 
Moreover,  successful  operations  of  such  a 
control  system  might  easily  pave  the  way 
for  its  expansion  to  embrace  a  broader  test 
ban,  of  the  kind  we  have  been  seeking  at 
Geneva,  encompassing  all  types  of  nuclear 
tests  In   space  and   underground. 

Is  there  any  real  chance  the  Soviets  will 
accept  a  properly  policed  ban  on  atmospheric 
tests?  We  cannot  know,  of  course,  unless  we 
put  the  proprjsal  to  them  But  there  is  at 
least  ground  for  hope. 

The  fact  that  atmospheric  explosions  can 
be  monitored  largely  from  fixed  control  sta- 
tions, eliminating  the  nee<*  for  on-site  In- 
vestigations, should  allay  any  genuine  fears 
the  Russians  may  have  about  roving  foreign 
reconnaissance  within  their  country.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the!r  fears  are  simulated, 
what  better  way  could  we  find  to  expose  them 
than  by  offering  an  international  detection 
and  control  system  that  can  safely  end  the 
slow  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  without 
possibly  doing  them  any  Internal   mischief? 

In  addition,  an  atmospheric  test  ban  could 
not  Jeopardize  the  military  Interests  of  either 
side.  Outer  space  and  the  depths  of  the 
earth  offer  ample  laboratories  for  further  ex- 
perimentation, should  more  be  needed  or 
wanted. 

Of  course  It  may  be  the  Russians  will  re- 
buff this  proposal,  and  all  others  that  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  If  so.  Russia  will  have  forced 
us  to  take  the  grim  road  back  from  Geneva 
But  then,  at  least,  we  could  walk  that  road 
without  shame,  knowing  we  had  done  our 
utmost  to  avoid  it. 

It  will  be  an  eternal  burden  upon  our 
conscience  If  we  do  less. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  add  that  the  proposals  I  have 
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made  today,  whlcfi  are  In  part  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church]  and  the  proposal  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  negotiations  on  the  broad 
program  of  Inspection  and  agreement  on 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  tests,  should 
be  taken  seriously  by  our  Government 
and  should  be  presented  in  the  most 
comprehensive,  frank,  and  sincere  man- 
ner to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
resimiption  of  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1.  and  also 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church).  Together  they 
make  a  great  team.  Their  work  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  our  country. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  continue  to  speak  on  disarmament 
and  nuclear  testing,  because  they  are 
subjects  which  must  be  kept  constantly 
before  us.  Someone  must  keep  pound- 
ing away  in  these  areas.  iThey  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  subjects  con- 
fronting the  world  today.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  know  that  I 
am  grateful  for  his  continued  mterest  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
kind  remarks.  i 
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lated  groups.  The  claim  Is  being  made 
that  we  have  an  oil  policy,  a  gas  policy, 
an  atom  policy,  but  not  a  policy  which 
takes  all  fuels  and  their  proper  relation- 
ship to  energy  demands  into  account. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Lewis,  speakers  at 
the  coal  dinner  will  include:  Philip 
Spom,  president  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Service  Corp.,  of  New  York, 
and  Howard  E.  Simpson,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
George  H.  Love,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  chairman  of  the  national  coal 
policy  conference,  will  preside. 

At  the  dinner,  some  of  the  reasons  for 
a  national  fuels  policy  will  be  stated, 
as  well  as  some  reasons  for  the  situation 
of  the  coal  industry.  I  know  that  the 
attendance  of  Senators  at  the  dinner 
would  be  heartening  to  the  coal  industry. 
I  feel  also  that  the  viewpoint  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  coal  and  related  in- 
dustries would  be  helpful  to  us  all  in 
considering  and  perhaps  formulating  an 
overall  fuels  policy. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  POUCY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  hand  an  invitation  from  the  national 
coal  policy  conference  to  a  dinner  on  the 
subject  of  a  national  fuels  policy  for  this 
country.  The  dinner  is  to  take  place  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  here  on  the  evening 
of  April  27,  and  is  to  feature  s[>eakers 
from  the  utility  industry-,  the  railroad 
industry,  and  the  coal  industry— includ- 
ing John  L.  Lewis  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

I  am  told  that  all  members  of  the  Con- 
press  have  been  invited  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  attend,  if  possible. 
I  realize  the  tremendous  demands  upon 
their  time,  including  many  invitations 
to  dinner.  I  know  that  nothing  would 
please  most  of  us  more  than  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  quiet  evening  at  home. 
Nevertheless,  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try, one  of  the  country's  major  indus- 
tries. Is  not  in  too  good  shape.  Today, 
in  almost  every  coal  area  there  is  unem- 
ployment. Production  last  year  was 
close  to  400  million  tons,  one  of  the  worst 
years  from  that  standpoint  in  coals  his- 
tory. 

The  theme  of  the  dinner,  which  is 
.sponsored  by  the  national  coal  policy 
conference,  is  "Why  a  National  Fuels 
Policy?"  The  conference,  as  Senators 
may  know,  is  a  unique  organization  in  it- 
self, being  compovsed  of  the  leading  coal 
producing  concerns,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  coal  carrying  rail- 
roads, coal  equipment  manufacturers, 
and  electric  utilities. 

As  I  understand,  the  dinner  on  April 
27  is  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  for  a 
national  fuels  policy  by  the  conference, 
representing  the  coal  industry  and  re- 


PROTECTION  OP  MIGRATORY  PISH 
RUNS  IN  RIVERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR 
NEUBERGER 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16.  1959,  I  introduced  S.  1420,  a 
bill  to  provide  some  restraints  pn  Issu- 
ance of  waterpower  project  licenses  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  areas 
involving  fish  and  wildlife  values.  Con- 
trols such  as  I  have  propased  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  construction  of  dams 
which  would  create  insurmountable 
barriers  to  valuable  runs  of  migratory 
fish.  Unles.s  authority  exists  outside  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  rule  on 
the  advisability  of  dam  construction  in 
fish -spawning  areas.  I  fear  that  a  largp 
portion  of  runs  of  anadromous  salmon 
and  steelhead  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  will  be  doomed  to  extinction. 

My  views  on  S.  1420  and  reasons  for 
introducing  it  are  detailed  in  an  article 
which  I  have  written  for  the  April  1959. 
issue  of  Outdoor  America,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America.  Accompanying  my  article, 
the  magazine  also  has  published  a  brief 
statement  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  the 
able  and  informed  conservation  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  explaining 
the  intent  and  purjxjse  of  S.  1420.  Mr. 
Penfold  emphasizes  that  "existing  law 
simply  provides  no  reliable  means  for 
protecting  fish  and  wildlife  values  in  FPC 
licensing  procedures — power  is  the  Com- 
mission's specialty."  I  ask  consent  to 
include  in  the  body  of  the  Record  with 
my  remarks,  my  article  from  the  April 
1959.  issue  of  Outdoor  America,  entitled 
"A  New  Fisheries-Power  Partnership," 
and  Mr.  Penfold 's  statement  entitled 
"What  FPC-WUdlife  Bill  Could  Ac-' 
complish." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Outdoor  America,  April  1959] 

A  New  Fisheries -Powex  Partkership 

(By  Hon.  Richabo  L.  Nsubercer.  of  Oregon) 

Z 

•The  number  of  salmon  In  the  river  is  In- 
credible, to  say  the  least."  So  wrote  the  ex- 


plorers, Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark. 
at  the  end  of  that  first  of  all  pilgrimages  by 
Americans  across  this  mighty  continent. 
They  were  paddling  down  the  Columbia 
River,  where  the  salmon  were  so  thick  that 
the  aojdiers  of  the  expedition  could  spear 
them  with  bayonets.  "Never  have  so  many 
fish  been  collected  together  in  one  place  l>e- 
fore,"  reported  Lewis  and  Clark  to  their  pa- 
tron. President  Thomas  Jeffeiwon. 

That  was  slightly  more  than  a  century  and  ' 
a  half  ago.     In  the  interval,  white  men  have 
logged  off  forests,  clogged  rivers  with  sewage 
and  offal,  built  dams  and  irrigation  ditches 
The  Columbia  U  still  one  of  the  world's  great 
fishery  resources,  but  the  abundance  which 
amazed  Lewis  and  Clark  is  gone.     Tributary 
after  tributary  has  been  blockaded  off  as  a 
.spawning  ground  for  migratory  salmon. 
,     Today,  I  am  proposing  a  law  which  seeks 
to  help  protect  such  of  our  salmon  runs  as 
stm    survive.     My     proposal    U    simple.     It 
would  give  the  U.S.  msh  and  WUdllf e  Service 
authority  to  pass  upon  fish-passage  facilities 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  could 
license  a  dam  across  any  river  or  stream  in- 
habited by  ahadromous  fish.     I  am  convinced 
that,   unless   some   protective  step   such  as 
this  is  taken,  our  remaining  salmon  and  steel- 
head  fisheries  could  be  virtually  wiped  out 

to  become  as  one  in  extinction  with  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  and  wild  bison. 

My  biu  would  add  thU  brief  sentence  to 
the  Federal  Power  Act:  "That  no  license  af- 
fecting fish  and  wildlife  resources  shall  be 
issued  until  the  plans  of  the  dam  or  other 
structures  affecting  such  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

In  1958  this  proposal  was  sharply  attacked 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  bad  legislative  prac- 
tice because  It  presumably  would  give  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  veto  power  over  the 
FPC. 

Yet,  for  38  years,  the  following  sentence 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act :  "That  no  license  affecting  the  navigable 
capacity  of  any  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  Issued  until  the  plans 
of  the  dam  or  other  structures  affecting 
navigation  have  been  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 
In  other  words,  my  bill  merely  seeks  to 
afford  migratory  fisheries  exactly  the  same 
protection  against  Indiscriminate  FPC  licens- 
ing that  navigation  has  enjoyed  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century. 

And,  so  far  as  any  veto  power  is  concerned, 
I  think  the  best  answer  to  that  has  been 
offered  In  a  succinct  paragraph  written  by 
J.  W.  Penfold.  conservation  director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.     Last  August,  Joe  de- 
clared In  a  letter  to  me:    "There  has  been 
objection-  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  would  give  fish 
and  wildlife  considerations  veto  power  over 
power  considerations.    EssentlaUy  this  would 
be  true,  in  the  same  sense  that  navigation 
considerations   now   have  such  veto  power. 
We  could  point  out  that  FPC  now  has  life- 
and-death  veto  power  over  fish  and  wildlife." 
Joe  Penfold's  statement  is  founded  on  de- 
monstrable facts.     The  FPC  had  veto  power 
over  the  survival  of  one  of  the  Northwest's 
major  steelhead  migrations  whec  It  licensed 
Pelton  Dam  of  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Co.  on  the  Deschutes  River — despite  protests 
by   the   Fish^nd   Wildlife   Service   and   the 
Oregon  Store  Game  and  Rsh  Commissions. 
Identical  wto  power  over  the  salmon  migra- 
tions ot  the  Cowlitz  River  was  wielded   by 
FPCjKheri  It  disregarded  the  opposition  of 
the  Fish  ynd  Wildlife  Service  and  Washing- 
ton State  «»nservation  agencies,  and  licensed 
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mountain  headquarters  spawn  aome  65  per- 
cent of  the  valuable  spring  CThlnook  salmon 
of  the  whole  Columbia  Basin.  It  Is  a  wil- 
derness river — fenced  off  from  pollution, 
chemical  wastes  and  filth  by  countless  miles 
of  timbered  solitudes.  Lewis  and  Clark 
would  not  be  disappointed  If  they  saw  the 
Salmon  again.  But  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers  la  a  prodigious 
waterpower  site,  Nez  Perce.  In  the  present 
stage  of  knowledge  regarding  fish  passage 
over  high  dams,  any  bill  In  Congress  propos- 
ing Federal  construction  of  a  towering  730- 
foot  dam  at  Nez  Perce  would  provoke  a 
nationwide  struggle  of  the  proportions  of 
that  fought  over  Echo  Park  in  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument. 

But  what  If  the  FPC  licensed  Nez  Perce  for 
construction  either  by  private  utilities  or 
publicly  owned  systems?  Unlike  Congress, 
the  FPC  Is  rarely  responsive  to  public  opin- 
ion. 

And  U  this  possibility  so  farfetched?  In 
ISSa  the  FPC  held  extended  hearings  on 
certain  license  requests  In  the  Snake  River 
region.  At  these  hearings,  this  testimony 
was  given  by  Sam  Hutchinson,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

"Nez  Perce  Dam  would  present  an  obstacle 
to  fish  passage  of  the  major  part  of  the 
Snake  River  run  of  anadromous  fish.  These 
flsh  are  of  such  value  that  their  very  exist- 
ence should  not  be  jeopardized  by  placing 
reliance  upon  undesigned  and  untried  flsh 
facilities," 

Yet,  Sam  Hutchinson  might  have  been 
trying  to  speak  above  the  roar  of  Snake 
River  Rapids  for  all  that  he  was  listened  to 
by  the  FPC.  Concluded  the  Commission, 
"There  Is  nothing  In  this  record  which  con- 
vinces \is  that  the  Nez  Perce  project  could 
not  be  constructed  under  a  license  lB.sued 
piirsunnt  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act."  , 

n 

The  FPC  has  shown  by  Its  whole  perform- 
ance that  it  Is  not  Interested  li;i  fish  and 
game.  It  Is  Interested  In  licensing  the  pour- 
ing of  concrete,  whether  by  private  utilities 
or  public  bodies.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  other  conserva- 
tion groups,  the  Coordination  Act  has  been 
beneficially  amended  to  assure  greater  safe- 
guarding of  wildlife  at  Federal  river  projects. 
But  of  what  value  Is  this  assurance  at  Federal 
dams  If  dams  sanctioned  by  the  FPC  can  be 
built,  wllly-nllly,  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  fisheries?  It  is  like  bolting  the  front  door 
but  taking  even  the  hinges  off  the  back 
door. 

The  claim  has  been  voiced  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  might  abuse  his  pre- 
rogative, if  he  were  authorized  by  law  to 
voice  the  objection  of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  FPC  projects  which  Imperiled  flsh. 
I  refuse  to  believe  this  of  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Oscar  L.  Chapman  and  Fred  Seaton,  who 
have  occupied  this  p>06ltlon  during  recent 
years.  F^urthermore,  Is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  any  less  to  be  trusted  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  who  has  long  been  al- 
lowed to  block  FPC  dams  threatening  nRVl-4 
gation?  Are  salmon  runs  of  so  little  national 
Importance  compared  with  tug-and-barg 
schedules?  Navigation  is  essential, 
fisheries. 

m 

Protection  of  salmon  and  trout  at  FPC 
projects  today  Is  a  "no  man's  land,"  with  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  nobody — not  even  the 
licensee  building  the  dam.  We  have  Just 
witnessed  a  tragic  example  of  this  at  the 
Brown  lee  and  Oxbow  projects  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  in  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of  the 
Snake  River,  as  reported  in  recent  issues  of 
Outdoor  America. 

Salmon-trapping  facilities  at  Oxbow  were 
erected  on  unsound  foundations,  which  col- 
lapsed at  the  crucial  moment  for  the  flsh 
run.     No  professional  fishery  biologist  waa 
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In  charge  despite  the  Important  values  at 
stake.  The  company  received  several  warn- 
ings from  conservation  agencies  that  flsh 
migrations  of  substantial  size  were  en  route 
upstream  to  the  construction  sites. 

What  happened?  According  to  a  factual 
report  prepared  by  experts  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  at  least  4.000  adult  Chinook 
salmon  and  steelbead  trout  perished  because 
of  the  "failure  of  tho  trapping  facilities  at 
Oxbow  Dam."  In  addition,  some  50  percent 
of  the  14.000  salmpn  which  wefe  collected 
at  Brownlee  Dam  and  transported  around 
the  project  "did  not  survive  to  spawn."  And 
the  Flsh  and  WlldllTe  Service  has  stated 
cryptically.  "The  success  of  the  3.700  steel- 
head  trout  which  were  passed  remains  to  be 
determined." 

I  should  like  to  rept-at  here  the  grim  sum- 
mary contained  in  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  report: 

"Reasons  for  the  fish  loss  are  many,  but 
predominant  among  them  are — lack  of  ex- 
perienced salmon  men  at  the  project,  failure 
to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  flsh  when 
the  flows  were  reduced,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  flsh  migrating  upstream  to  spawn  at 
the  time  of  the  shutdown. 

"The  flshery  agencies  believe  these  losses 
could  have  been  avoided,  and  that  there  Is 
little  Justification  for  sacrlflclhg  this  valu- 
able living  flsh  resource  to  a  desire  to  expe- 
dite, without  compelhng  reason,  the  hydro- 
electric power  development  of  the  project." 

Despite  this  havoc  and  destruction  of  an 
Irreplaceable  flsherles  supply,  the  Federal 
bureau  charged  with  safeguarding  this  re- 
source could  only  stand  by  and  wring  its 
hands  in  anguish.  It  had  no  Juriedlctlon 
over  FPC  licensees.  It  could  remonstrate 
but  It  could  not  order.  It  could  suggest  but 
It  could  not  command.  And  the  result  was 
the  heavy  loss  of  migrating  species  which 
the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  has  listed. 

These  salmon  and  steelhead  had  struggled 
all  the  way  to  Oxbow  and  Brownlee  from  the 
sea — 650  distant  miles  away.  They  had  sur- 
mounted the  concrete  flsh  ladders  at  the 
low-level  Bonneville,  llie  Dalles,  McNary  and 
Ice  Harbor  Dams — built  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  by  American  taxpayers 
and  power-users.  These  flsh  carried  with 
them  upstream  a  heavy  cargo  of  eggs  and 
milt,  to  propagate  the  next  generation.  But 
they  could  not  survive  the  Indifference  to 
their  fate  which  wa«  manifested  Jointly  by 
the  FPC.  and  the  utility  company  building 
Brownlee  and  Oxbow. 

rv 

It  is  natural  to  blame  the  FPC  and  each 
power  Interest,  public  or  private,  which 
destroys  multiple  use  values  under  an  FPC 
license.  Until  a  better  framework  of  law 
can  be  provided,  such  adverse  public  opinion 
Is  a  legitimate  weapon.  But  far  more  im- 
portant is  the  correction  of  the  basic  cause. 
That  would,  be  more  helpful  than  criticism. 

Had  my  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Act  been  In  effect, 
the  fiasco  in  the  Hells  Canyon  stretch  of  the 
Snake  could  have  been  avoided.  To  begin 
^wlth,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  never 
would  have  had  the  authority  to  license  the 
Brownlee  and  Oxbow  Dams  until  facilities 
ahd  equipment  for  the  safe  passage  of  migra- 
tory fish  had  been  provided  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  Idaho  Power  Co. 
would  have  been  obligated  to  heed  warnings 
issued  by  the  fisheries  experts  of  the  Service. 

Left  to  its  own  inclinations  and  existing 
law,  FPC  undoubtedly  will  license  the  Nez 
Perce  Dam,  despite  Its  ruinous  Impact  on  the 
salmon  runs  of  the  Salmon  River  watershed. 
This  could  even  have  disastrous  interna- 
tional complications.  Canada  has  made  a 
$250,000  study  of  the  possibility  of  diverting 
15  million  acre-feet  of  water  out  of  the  upper 
Columbia  and  Into  the  Fraser  River  system. 
This  water  then  might  be  impounded  with 


a  series  of  larg^  dams  on  the  Fraser,  which 
flows  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  Id 
Canada.  But  we  of  the  United  States  have 
been  opposing  such  a  scheme  on  the  grounds 
that  It  could  cause  the  destruAlon  of  the 
great  Sockeye  salmon  runs  of  the  Fraser, 
which  have  been  built  back  Into  a  $50  mil- 
lion annual  Industry  with  flsh  ladders  con- 
structed around  landslide  areas  at  Hell's 
Oate. 

But  If  the  FPC  permits  Americana  to  con- 
struct Nez  Perce,  In  spite  of  Its  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  Chinook  runs  of  the  Salmon 
River,  how  can  we  in  good  conscience  urge 
our  Canadian  friends  never  to  block  off  the 
Sockeye  runs  of  the  Fraser  River?  Would 
the  Canadians  place  any  trust  In  us  If  we 
advocate  a  course  of  conduct  for  them  which 
we  do  not  subscribe  to  ourselves? 

Actually,  one  of  the  Ideal  locations  for  fur- 
ther production  of  waterpower  In  the  North- 
west Is  along  the  swift  surges  of  the  upper 
"Columbia.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Oabrlelson.  president 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  ha« 
described  this  as  a  "fishless  river"  because  It 
was  barricaded  from  the  sea  two  decades  ago 
by  the  lofty  parapet  of  Grand  Coulee. 
Canada  and  our  own  country.  Jointly,  could 
produce  millions  of  low-cost  kilowatts  In 
this  area  without  doing  damage  to  anadro- 
mous salmon  and  trout.  I  watched  the 
upper  Columbia  salmon  runs  being  relocated, 
with  tank  trucks  and  hatcheries,  to  tribu- 
taries such  as  the  Wenatchee.  Entlat,  and 
Methow  Rivers— all  of  which  Join  the  main 
stem  of  the  Columbia  downstream  frjm 
Grand  Coulee. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  have  been  holding 
Interior  subcommittee  hearings,  in  an  effort 
to  break  the  stalemate  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Then,  projects  might  be 
constructed  like  LIbby  and  Mica  Creek,  which 
would  generate  vast  quantities  of  power 
without  retarding  any  fish  on  their  up- 
stream Journey  to  the  spawning  grounds. 

I  have  served  In  the  Senate  since  January 
of  1055.  This  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  Congress  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  authorize  for  Federai  construction  any 
projects  doing  severe  damage  to  migratory 
salmon  and  trout  pilgrimages.  Public  opin- 
ion always  receives  a  hearing  in  Congress. 
But  the  FPC  is  antiseptlcally  screened  off 
from  pressure  by  the  American  public,  which 
explains  why  it  so  often  disregards  the 
pleas  and  protests  of  conservationists.  This 
makes  imperative  some  collateral  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Services  over 
FPC  licenses  on  rivers  where  significant 
aquatic  life  exists 

I  do  not  seek  to  leave  the  impretsion  that 
my  bill  is  the  entire  answer  to  the  problems 
facing  our  migratory  fisheries — f.'^r  from  It. 
E.xtenslve  research  must  be  carried  on  with 
respect  to  the  untested  skimmer  device.  Is 
it  the  answer  to  safe  detour  for  tiny  finger- 
lings  downstream  past  the  roaring  spillways 
and  grinding  turbines  of  high  dams?  Al 
Day.  able  director  of  the  Oregon  S'ate  Flsh 
Commission  and  former  director  of  the  Flsh 
and  Wildlife  Service,  has  told  me  that  in- 
finitely more  Investigation  must  be  under- 
taken with  respect  to  our  smaller  coastal 
streams  and  the  opportunity  they  m'ght  of- 
fer for  the  transplanting  of  salmon  runs 
which  now  thrash  all  the  way  to  remote 
alpine  headwaters.  Unfortunately  the  ad- 
ministration budget  for  fiscal  1960  Is  not 
especially  encouraging  so  far  as  further  fish- 
eries research  is  concerned.  As  in  so  many 
other  situations,  human  health  and  defense 
weapons,  for  example,  basic  research  la  a 
main  hope  for  enabling  us  to  fathom  the 
riddle  of  migratory  flsh  and  how  they  can 
survive  civilization's  crushing  Impact. 

When  I  was  a  boy  a  whole  capillary  sys- 
tem of  rivers  offered  hospitality  to  spawning 
flsh  that  were  home  from  the  ocean.  Now, 
only  a  few  Isolated  threads  remain  on  the 
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map  where  salmon  and  steelhlead  can  find  the 
last,  lingering  creekbeds  far  back  in  the 
remote  mountains.  I  want  to  help  save 
these  sanctuaries.  When  t^ey  are  blocked 
off  or  desecrated,  they  will  be  difficult  to 
replace.  They  must  be  preserved  for  the 
descendants  of  those  salmon  that  the  first 
westbound  white  men  saw.  "tfTiat  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill.  Such  a  c^use  presenu  a 
major  challenge  to  an  CH^anization  with  the 
Ideals  and  policies  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

(  Note. — Senator  NEtTBESon  is  a  member  of 
the  Portland  chapter  of  th  s  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  has  been  an  effective  champion 
of  conservation  in  the  U.$.  S-jnate.  The 
Senator,  a  member  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission,  was  re- 
cently presented  the  1958  distinguished  serv- 
ice award  of  the  League's  Oregon  Division 
for  his  successful  sponsorship  of  the  bill  to 
save  the  pine  forests  and  wa^rfowl  marshes 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  Resei  vatlon.) 

[From  Outdoor  America.  April  1959) 

What  FPC- Wildlife  Bill  CotTLo  Accomplish 

(By  J.W.  PenfoH) 

Senator  NEtniEKCEK  Ulvistrales  the  need  for 
full  consideration  of  fish  a 
sourcea,ln  Federal  licensing  of 
ment  projects  through  the  dr  imatlc  example 
of  the  great  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
of  the  Columbia  Basin.  His  proposal  to  as- 
sure genuine  partnership  for  flsh  and  wild- 
life has  Immediate  application  throughout 
the  United  States  where  th^  Federal  Power 
Commission  must  consider  license  applica- 
tions. For'  example,  propose^  dams  on  the 
Connecticut  River  could  have  serious  impli- 
cations for  migrating  shad.  \  dam  proposed 
above  the  existing  Roanoke  Rapids  Dam 
(North  Carolina  and  Virginia,),  by  changing 
rlverflow  below,  might  create  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  striped  bass. 

Hydropower  projects  inevlttlbly  affect  flsh. 
wildlife,  and  recreation  valu^.  The  effects 
are  not  necessarily  extensive  npr  detrimental. 
Frequently  they  can  be  l>eneficlal.  particu- 
larly If  project  features  are  designed  and  op- 
erations planned  with  such  objectives  in 
mind.  I 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  Review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  FPC  licenses  (as 
provided  In  the  bill )  would  leid  to  many  In- 
terior objections.  Careful  wirutiny  of  all, 
however,  would  usually  result  in  agreement 
with  FPC  on  conditions  of  the  FPC  license 
Issued,  giving  flsh  and  wildlife  reasonable 
consideration  within  the  primf  objectives  of 
the  project. 

Bilstlng  law  simply  provides  no  reliable 
means  for  protecting  flsh  and  wildlife,  values 
in  FPC  licensing  procedures-^power  Is  the 
Commission's  specialty.  The  problem  might 
be  approached  by  requiring  the  PPG  to  add 
flsh  and  wildlife  to  its  prime  rtoponslbllltles, 
but  the  more  logical  way  is  to  place  that 
responsibility — with  reasonablle  authority — 
In  the  hands  of  the  Interior  Department, 
which  Is  already  charged  by  law  with  mlgra- 
tory-flsh  protection.  Thus,  the  Neuberger 
proposal  satisfies  the  multiple-use  Ideal  of 
Izaak  Walton  League  conservajtlon  policy  by 
correcting  the  original  error 
single-use  power  dominance  ov^  other  legiti- 
mate uses  of  our  rivers. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS  AND  THE  PATH 
TO  PEACE— ADDRESS  B^  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  P]|-esident.  over 
the  weekend,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.Y..  I 
was  privileged  to  address  the  Westchester 
County  Democratic  Committee  dinner  on 
the  subject  "The  Berlin  Crisis  and  the 
Path  to  Peace,"  The  speech  was  not 
rendered  in  a  partisan  vein.    It  was  what 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  It  to  be, 
upon  their  reading  and  reflection  a  con- 
structive and  formal  analysis  of  the 
foreign  policy  dlflBculties  which  we  face 
and  of  the  challenge  of  the  crisis  at 
Berlin  to  our  national  security  and  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Berlin  Crisis  and  the  Path  to  Peace 

(Address  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  HtJMPHRET, 
of  Minnesota,  Westchester  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee  dinner.  Glen  Island  Ca- 
sino, New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Saturday,  April 
11.  1959) 

We  now  look  back  on  10  years  of  cooperation 
within  the  NATO  alliance,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  rapidly  advancing  climax  of  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

These  two — NATO  and  Berlin — are  closely 
linked  together. 

The  first  Berlin  crisis  of  1948-49  brought 
the  NATO  community  into  being. 

The  present  Berlin  crisis  tests  whether  that 
unique  community  of  nations,  conceived  In 
common  danger  and  dedicated  to  common 
security,  can  long  endure. 

nRMNESS  BEFORE  THE  SOVIET  THREAT 

We  have  learned  from  hard  experience  to 
be  firm  before  the  Soviet  threat. 

We  learned  much  in  Greece  and  Turkey  In 
1947.  And  what  we  learned  we  put  into 
action  when  Congress  endorsed  President 
Truman's  now  famous  doctrine. 

"It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,"  said  President  Truman  12  years  ago, 
"to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation." 

We  learned  the  hard  way  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  1948  when  the  Communists  over- 
threw a  free  government.  Then  came  the 
blockade  of  West  Berlin.  We  were  threat- 
ened. But  by  now  we  had  learned  well  that 
those  who  do  not  stand  firm  will  not  remain 
free.  We  did  not  withdraw  from  the  be- 
leagured  city.  For  9  months  free  Berlin  was 
sustained  by  an  allied  air  bridge  built  of 
ingenuity  and  daring. 

The  lessons  learned  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
Berlin  made  their  Impact.  Joining  hands 
with  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  we  created 
an  unprecedented  international  community. 
NATO  was  established  In  1949,  Just  10  years 
ago.  Twelve  nations — augmented  by  three 
more  which  joined  later,  pledged  that  an 
armed  attack  against  one  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  them  all. 

The  community  of  nations  comprising 
NATO  Is  the  core  of  the  Western  World.  If 
this  community  stands  firm  and  united  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice,  we  shall 
prevail.  IX  it  collapses,  we  shall  be  in  mc»i,al 
danger. 

The  Soviets  onc#  more  are  threatening 
freedom  In  Berlin.  They  are  probing  to  see 
whether  that  unique  and  indispensable  com- 
munity which  is  NATO  can  indeed  endure. 

Last  November  I  stood  In  West  Berlin  with 
Its  able  and  courageous  mayor,  Willy  Brandt. 
I  vowed  then,  and  I  vow  today,  to  support  a 
policy  of  flrmness.  to  uphold  the  right  of 
France.  Britain,  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  garrisons  In  West  Berlin  until  a 
legitimate  peace  treaty  Is  signed. 

This  Is  the  position  and  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  the  position  and  policy 
of  NATO.  We  will  not  surrender.  We  will 
not  be  pushed  out. 

But  flrmness  before  the  Soviet  threat, 
though  indispensable.  Is  not  enough.  Firm- 
ness alone  will  not  preserve  NATO,  nor  assure 
the  survival  of  free  Berlin. 

Our  flrmness  must  be  matched  by  our 
Imagination  and  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. 


Standing  firm  and  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate are  not.  as  some  suggest,  contradictory 
policies.  They  are  the  two  elements  in  any 
viable  policy  In  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  can 
negotiate  successfully  only  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  firm.  And  we  can  command 
the  political  support  necessary  to  a  posture 
of  firmness  only  if  our  negotiating  position  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  realistic. 

We  may  be  grateful  that  this  also  Is  the 
position^  and  the  policy  of  our  Government 
and  of  NATO.  We  will  stand  firm.  And  we 
will  negotiate. 

THE   REQtJIREMENTS   OF  NECOTIATlON 

It.  Is  about  negotiation  that  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes  tonight.  I  have 
frequently  said  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
talk  to- the  Rusians  wherever  and  whenever 
there  seems  even  the  faintest  hope  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  peace  and  security. 
Remember  that  we  negotiated  with  the 
Russians  on  Austria  for  10  years.  Finally  we 
got  a  treaty. 

Remember  that  .we  negotiated  with  the 
Communists  on  Korea  for  2  years.  In  the 
end  we  got  a  cease-fire. 

For  months  we  have  been  negotiating  in 
Geneva  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 
So  far,  there  Is  no  agreement.  But  we  must 
go  on  negotiating. 

This  Is  what  I  had  In  mind  when,  on 
March  26,  I  Introduced  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Resolved  that  the  Senate  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
negotiate  for  an  International  agreement  for 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and 
tnat  It  emphatically  endorse  the  principle 
that  an  adequate  inspection  and  control 
system  must  be  a  part  of  any  such  inter- 
national agreement." 

There  is  no  alternative.  We  must  negoti- 
ate On  Berlin,  on  Germany,  and  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  Eureopan  security.  We 
must  go  to  the  summit,  and  n^ore  than  once 
if  that  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  propose  to  talk  tonight  about  the 
specific  elements  of  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  -Ministers  of  East  and  West.  It 
■would  be  both  presumptuous  and  indelicate 
for  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
speak  of  such  affairs  at  the  very  moment 
that  that  position  Is  being  hammered  out  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  Western  Powers. 

But  if  I  do  not  talk  about  the  specifics,  it 
Is  appropriate — in  fact  It  is  an  obligation 
on  all  of  us — to  speak  about  the  broad  re- 
quirements of  a  viable  negotiating  position. 
"Th^re  has  been  much  loose  talk  about 
Munich — about  the  dangers  of  being  taken 
in  by  the  Russians  at  the  negotiating  table. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience  that 
Berlin  is  not  Munich. 

To  negotiate  Is  not  to  appease.  But  we 
must  understand  very  clearly  what  makes 
the  difference,  between  legitimate  negotia- 
tion and  inexcusable  appeasement.  Three 
requirements  must  be  fulfilled  If  we  are  to 
come  -to  the  negotiating  table  prepared  to 
seek  reasonable  adjustments  without  fear 
of  succumbing  to  unreasonable  demands. 
First,  there  must  be  unity  of  policy  within 
the  Western  community.  Second,  we  must 
be  militarily  prepared.  Third,  our  people 
must  understand  the  full  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation we  confront.  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
think  with  me  tonight  about  each  of  these 
requirements. 

1.    THE   TTNITT    OF   THE    WESTERN 
COMMUNITT 

First,  the  critical  importance  of  unity.  At 
Munich  the  democracies  were  not  'united. 
They  were  divided.  The  United  States  lived 
in  the  never-never  land  of  isolationism.  The 
low  countries  of  Europe  were  neutrals. 
Britain  and  France  were  united,  it  is  true — 
united  In  somnambulant  apathy,  anxious  to 
believe  the  false  promises  of  the  dictators. 
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Happily,  the  situation  Is  very  different 
today.  Tet  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
We  have  achieved  agreement  on  what  w* 
will  not  do. 

We  win  not>  get  out  of  Berlin,  Jiist  because 
the  Russians  threaten  us. 

But  negative  agreement  on  what  we  will 
not  do  must' now  be  transmuted  into  posi- 
tive agreement  on  what  we  wlU  do — what 
we  will  propose,  what  we  will  be  prepared 
to  give  In  return  for  what  benefits. 

This  Is  our  problem  and  our  challenge. 

The  Western  community  Is  composed  of 
free  partners.  The  unity  we  seek  must  now 
be  forged  from  the  free  give  and  take  among 
partners  in  a  common  enterprise. 
.  We  must  meet  the  demand  for  firmness 
on  the  part  of  nations  most  exposed  to  the 
Soviets — principally  the  Germans. 

We  must  reconcile  this  demand  for  firm- 
ness with  the  opjKjslng  demand  for  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  other  nations  less  exposed — 
principally  the  British. 

We  must '  understand  the  French  desire 
for  national  prestige. 

We  must  remain  sensitive  to  German  re- 
sistance to  policies  that  appear  to  demand 
greater  sacrifice  of  German  Interests  than 
they  do  of  the  Interests  of  the  other  part- 
ners. 

We  must  never  forget  that  all  these  points 
of  view  are  legitimate. 

The  British,  through  their  capable  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  MacmlUan,  demonstrate  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  one  can  explore 
imaginatively  and  negotiate  constructively 
while  yet  remaining  firm. 

The  French,  through  their  dedicated  leader 
General  DeGauUe,  remind  us  that  the  unity 
we  seek  must  be  open  enough  to  honor  a 
genuine  sense  of  national  destiny. 

The  Germans,  through  the  firm  leadership 
of  Chancellor  Adenauer — who  after  so  many 
years  of  invaluable  service  soon  wil}  leave 
the  world  of  active  politics — embody  the 
vital  quality  of  resoluteness. 

Some  people  are  distressed  about  the  dif- 
ferences of  view  among  the  allies  of  the 
Western  community.  But  the  free  discus- 
sion of  our  differences  is  a  measure  of  our 
strength,  and  not  our  weakness. 

The  weak  cannot  expose  their  differences 
without  exposing  their  weakness.  So  they 
conceal  their  differences — and  remain  weak. 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing and  reconciling  our  differences  we  will 
emerge  even  stronger. 

To  achieve  a  united  position  among  free 
and  diverse  people  demands  the  utmost  in 
good  faith  and  consultative  skill.  But  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  achieve  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  our 
present  differences  are  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  past  negligence.  We  have  tended  to  be 
fitful,  not  constant,  in  our  consultations 
within  the  Western  community.  If  we  had 
worked  a  bit  closer  with  our  allies  and 
strengthened  the  consultative  process  within 
NATO  during  the  past  5  years,  the  task  of 
achieving  unity  would  be  less  difficult  today. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  let  us  now  accept  the 
present  crisis  as  an  invaluable  opportunity 
to  foritlfy  the  unity  of  the  Western  com- 
munity of  nations.'  Without  that  unity, 
peace,  and  Justice  surely  will  not  for  long 
endure. 

If  unity  is  essential  for  NATO,  It  Is  also 
essential  within  the  United  States.  It  has 
never  been  more  Important  than  it  is  today 
for  the  administration  to  consxUt  with  the 
opposition  party  and  to  establish  the  closest 
possible  working  relationship  with  Congress. 
Our  delegation  to  the  coming  Foreign  Min- 
isters Conference  ought  surely  to  include 
Senator  Wiixiam  FtTLBRicHT,  the  respected 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  ALEXANorK 
Wii.IT,  ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
committee. 

Finally,  we  should  not  Ignore  the  im- 
portance  of   achieving  \mlty   and   support 


beyond  the  confines  of  the  NATO  community. 
The  United  Nations  may  play  a  significant 
role  at  this  point.  Let's  not  hesitate,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  to  place  our  case  before 
this  unique  international  body.  The  United 
Nations  cannot  solve  our  problems  for  us.  It 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
difficult  foreign  policy  decisions  all  govern- 
ments must  make.  But  it  does  present  many 
opportunities  for  the  execution  of  a  respon- 
sible foreign  policy.  And  no  objective  is 
more  Important  than  that  of  mobilizing  the 
support  of  the  many  nations  that  share  our 
concern  for  security  and  Justice. 

3.  Mn,rrART  preparedness 

The  first  general  requirement  for  a  re- 
sponsible negotiating  position  is,  then, 
unity.  The  second  requirement  is  military 
preparedness.  At  Munich,  the  democracies 
were  unprepared.  They  had  to  buy  time 
to  rearm.  They  bought  time — with  the  only 
currency  acceptable  to  the  dictators,  ap- 
peasement. 

Military  preparedness  Is  vital.  As  Carl 
Sandburg  once  observed,  "the  cockroach  is 
always  wrong  when  it  argues  wit|>  the 
chicken."  The  militnrlly  weak  always  invite 
appeasement  when  they  negotiate  with  the 
militarily  strong. 

Once  again,  our  present  situation  is  hap- 
pily very  different  from  that  of  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  confronted  the  FascisU 
at  Munich  21  years  ago.  Yet  there  U  little 
cause  for  complacency.  We  must  put  to 
work  immediately  the  lessons  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  For  this  crisiii  throws  a  bright  light 
on  our  military  position  and  shows  us  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

Last  weekend,  before  the  10th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  NATO  Council,  President 
Elsenhower  reviewed  the  military  posture 
of  the  Western  commimity.  He  fortified  his 
optimism  with  Scripture.  "When  a  strong 
man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,"  quoted  the 
President,  "his  goods  are  in  peace."  But 
Mr.  Elsenhower  neglected  to  complete  the 
quotation  which  continues,  "But  when  a 
stronger  than  he  shall  come  to  him,  and 
overcome  him.  he  taketh  from  him  all  his 
armor  wherein  he  trusted  and  dlvldeth 
his  spoils." 

I  would  suggest  th.1t  we  indulge  leas  in 
self-congratulation  and  more  in  self-exami- 
nation— and  if  necessary  In  self-sacrifice. 

Many  thoughtful  men  have  been  engaged 
in  this  critical  self-examination.  Many  of 
them  have  concluded  that  our  Defense  Es- 
t.ibllshment  is  rapidly  becoming  Inadequate 
in  terms  of  the  threat  we  face.  If  we  allow 
our  armor  to  become  weak  we  may  well 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  improvident  man  of 
the  Scrlptviral  story.  It  is  time  we  faced 
resolutely   some  searching   questions. 

Are  we  militarily  ]>repared  in  relative 
terms,  relative,  that  is.  to  present  and  fore- 
seeable Soviet  capabilities?  And  are  we  mili- 
tarily prepared  in  relevant  terms,  relevant, 
that  is,  to  the  varioiis  military  contingencies 
we  may  have  to  face? 

Is  our  strategic  force  adequate — relative  to 
the  Soviets?  General  Power,  head  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  said  the  other  day: 
"I  think  our  deterrent  posture  is  deteriorat- 
ing." The  fact  is  that  unless  action  is  taken 
now  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  facing  the 
Soviets  with  an  old  weupons  system,  we  with 
our  manned  bombers,  and  they  with  long 
range  missiles. 

Is  our  Military  Establishment  relevant  to 
the  kind  of  threats  we  may  have  to  deal  with? 
The  fact  is  that  unless  action  Is  taken  now 
we  will  run  the  risk  of  shortchanging  our 
forces  in  weapons  appropriate  to  their  Job. 
Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  commander  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces,  has  asked  for  a 
new  weapons  system  for  NATO.  His  request 
has  been  given  vigorous  support  by  the  Pres- 
ident's distinguished  Committee,  headed  by 
Mr.  William  Draper,  and  commissioned  to 
evaluate  our  military  aid  program. 


The  increase  in  military  assistance  Is  to  be 
primarily  for  new  weapons  in  the  NATO  area. 

The  military  balance  of  terror  between 
East  and  West  U  a  horrible  thing.  But  this 
horror  is  exceeded  only  by  the  prospect  of  an 
imbalance  of  terror,  an  Imbalance  favoring 
the  Communists.  Ptor  them  the  cockroach 
would  Indeed  find  himself  arguing  with  the 
chicken.  To  negotiate  from  military  weak- 
ness Is  to  Invite  appeasement. 

If  the  Western  community  of  nations  Is 
to  endxire.  we  must  do  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  military  parity  with  the  Soviets — 
and  do  it  now. 

3.    PTTBLIC    UNDERSTANOINQ 

The  third  general  requirement  for  a  re- 
sponsible negotiating  position  is  public 
understanding.  The  appeasement  of  Munich 
was  partly  the  product  of  popular  misunder- 
standing. Most  people  thought  that  Czecho- 
slovakia was  a  small,  remote  country,  hardly 
worth  bothering  about — certainly  not  worth 
fighting  over. 

In  a  democracy,  responsible  policy  cannot 
long  maintain  itself  in  times  of  crisis  when 
the  public  is  misinformed — or  .even  when  it 
is  uninformed. 

Again  our  situation  today  is  happily  very 
different  from  that  of  Munich.  A  recent  New 
York  Times  survey  of  American  opinion  re- 
veals serious  concern  about  Berlin.  The 
American  people  surely  art  not  basically  op- 
posed to  a  responsible  policy  in  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

But  the  Times  survey  also  flashed  some 
danger  signals.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the 
people  Interviewed  did  not  understand  the 
basic  strategic  problem  we  confront  in  de- 
fending free  Berlin — the  fact  that  it  is  lo- 
cated over  100  miles  inside  of  Communist 
Europe.  Right  here  In  the  New  York  area 
the  percentage  of  uninformed  people  ran  aa 
high  as  75  percent.  Just  as  serious,  most 
people  were  certain  that  the  crisis  would 
pass — that  the  danger  was  not  great. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  at  the  brink  of 
war.  I  too  am  confident  we  can  contain 
this  crisis.  But  we  shall  successfully  avoid 
war  and  discharge  our  responsibilities  to  {he 
people  of  West  Berlin  only  if  we  understand 
the  full  complexity  and  precarlousness  of  our 
situation. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  diplomats  under- 
stand the  problem.  Our  capacity  to  cope 
with  the  danger  we  now  confront  will  not 
depend  alone  on  the  wisdom  of  statesmen 
meeting  in  Washington,  London,  Rome. 
Paris,  and  Bonn.  It  will  rest  finally  on  the 
understanding  of  the  people  from  whom  the 
statesmen  draw  their  power. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  It  is  because  people 
who  have  not  been  given  the  facts  may  tend 
to  expect  too  much,  or  may  mistake  legiti- 
mate negotiation  for  appeasement.  People 
who  do  not  know  the  facts — who  do  not 
know,  for  example,  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  we  face — may  demand  what  is  im- 
poMlble.  They  may  demand  or  expect  a 
permanent  European  settlement  with  the 
Russians. 

People  who  have  not  been  fully  Informed — 
who  do  not  know,  how  precarious  our  situ- 
ation is — may  shout  "Munich"  if  our  diplo- 
mats begin  talking  about  limited  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  aimed  at  easing  tensions. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  done  a  good  enough  Job  of  in- 
forming the  public  in  the  InteresU  of  greater 
understanding.  Now,  what  ■pedflcally  are 
the  IngredlenU  of  this  understanding? 

First,  we  must  be  openmlnded  and  lmagl« 
native.  We  must  understand  that  negoti- 
ated agreements  designed  to  reduce  the  b»B- 
ards  of  war  are  not  appeasement  unless  they 
alter  the  status  quo  to  our  disadvantage. 

Second,  we  must  be  patient.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  nothing  will  be  solved  over- 
night; that  settlemenu  will,  in  fact,  take 
years;  and  that  we  face  a  long  road  of  uncer- 
tainty and  insecurity. 
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Third,  we  must  be  resolut*  and  willing  to 
sacrifice.  We  must  be  wUllng  to  spend 
money — ^hard -earned  money-i-to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
Western  community  of  natloais. 

The  requirements  of  the  present  crtsls  are 
high.  I  came  here  tonight  to  speak  about 
Berlin  and  the  prerequisites  of  effective  ne- 
gotiation. I  cannot  leave  without  remind- 
ing you  that  the  imagination,  patience,  and 
resoluteness  which,  as  a  people,  we  must  now 
demonstrate  is  necessary  at  eVery  level  in  our 
contest  with  the  Soviets,  in  aid,  in  trade, 
and  in  appeals  to  the  minqs  and  souls  of 
men,  and  at  every  point  in  okir  contest  with 
the  Communist  bloc,  in  Asia^,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Africa,  at  the  UN.      ] 

WK  AKE  CALLED  TO  CHEATNESS 

I  think  I  undersUnd  well  ^be  CommunUt 
threat.  1  have  talked  to  Khrushchev.  I 
have  seen  at  firsthand  his  vigor,  his  deter- 
mination, his  ruthlessnesB.  I  know  the 
power  of  totalitarian  might.  We  m\ist  never 
underestimate  this  massive  threat. 

Mbre  to  be  feared  than  Soviet  hardness  Is 
otir  own  softness. 

More  to  be  feared  than  ruthless  Soviet  pur- 
pose Is  our  almlessness.  | 

More  to  be  feared  than  the  pernicious  ap- 
peal of  Communist  slogans  to  the  disin- 
herited of  this  earth  is  our  own  Inability  to 
develop  a  clear  sense  of  purpose  and  to  give 
mankind  a  vision  of  a  noble  destiny. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pessiilaists  who  say 
**>»*  ••  a  people  we  Americans  cannot  or 
will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
trial  of  Western  civilization. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we)  chastise  the 
American   people. 

I  propose  that  we  challenge  them. 

The  measure  of  our  responsibility  is  such 
that  we  must  act  with  greatness.  No  peo- 
ple have  ever  risen  to  greatness  without  beins 
called  to  greatness. 

The  tragedy  of  these  years  Is  khat  the  voice 
that  should  siuumon  us  is  silent. 
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PORT  PACmnES  OP  DULtJTH,  MINN. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Duluth  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  important  ports  in  the 
world. 

Duluth  will,  by  May  1,  be  ready  to  ac- 
commodate ocean  vessels,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  Seaway  this  sununer  it 
will  serve  as  a  vital  link  in  bringing 
American  and  foreign  shipping  lines  into 
the  very  heartland  of  America. 

The  fine  facilities  of  the  port  of  Ehi- 
luth  were  recently  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  MinnesoU,  Orvllle  L.  Preeman. 
to  shipping  lines  in  New  York  City.  The 
Governor's  excellent  presentation  was 
reported  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  March  24.  1959.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

DWLCTH  Port  Booicxd  as  Oatewat  to  West 
(By  Harry  C.  Kenney) 
New  To«k.— Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Governor 
of  MinnesoU.  came  into  New  York  recently 
to  impress  upon  American  and  foreign  ship- 
ping lines  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  wUl 
open  a  vast  new  highway  to  the  great  West 
throtigh  Duluth. 

He  said  that  In  addition  to  lU  celebrated 
natural  advantages,  the  Duluth  port  wUl 
offer  faculties  that  are  equal  or  superior  to 
any  others  In  the  world.  These  wUl  Include 
a  $10  million  public  terminal,  plus  a  pro- 


jected private  terminal  estimated  at  $80  mil- 
lion. 

The  Governor  said  that  suddenly  the  sea- 
coast  is  1.500  miles  closer.  "That's  how  It 
seems  to  the  manufacturers  and  processors 
in  the  hitherto  landlocked  region  lying 
within  the  trade  area  of  the  seaport  of 
Duluth."  . 

StJPEaPOBT   FACn^mES 

On  M&y  1,  the  Duluth  port,  serving  a  trade 
area  of  540.000  square  miles  and  more  than 
8  million  persons,  will  be  ready  to  accommo- 
date ocean  vessels  (4  at  one  time)  at  a 
modem  terminal  equal  or  superior  to  other 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

Governor  Freeman,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  remarks  at  a  press  conference  at  the 
Park  Lane  Hotel,  emphasized  that  the  Seaway 
is  a  new  broad  highway  to  world  peace — 
from  Duluth  In  the  heartland  of  thlh  conti- 
nent to  the  major  ports  of  the  world. 

There  was  little  question  but  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  14 -man  delegation  were  here  to 
convince  as  many  shippers  as  possible  that  it 
might  be  less  costly  and  more  favorable  to 
use  their  facilities  than  those  of  New  York. 
New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or 
even  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  are  putting  great 
importance  on  the  Seaway,  and  their  Gov- 
ernor's presence  here  emphasizes  the  Duluth 
facilities. 

rrLL    PIOMOTION 

The  Governor's  assistants  were  the  first 
team  of  promoters.  They  were  loaded  with 
facts,  figures,  and  statistics.  They  had  charts 
and  photographs.  They  were  loaded  with 
strategy  on  the  potential  volume  of  trade  in 
the  port's  area  and  that  "It  stands  in  the  very 
center  of  the  food-producing  area  of  the 
country." 

The  Governor  stressed  that  opening  of  the 
Seaway  will  place  Duluth  at  the  head  of  the 
Important  waterway  which  will  reach  into 
the  very  heart  <rf  the  North  American 
Continent. 

There  were  remarks  at  the  press  conference 
that  Duluth  would  not  eat  into  the  port  of 
New  York  activities;  that  the  bulk  of  the 
area's  foreign  trade  now  moves  by  way  of 
the  gulf  coast  and  very  little  Is  shipped  by 
way  of  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Smith,  direct<N-  of  the  Duluth 
Port,  said  the  port's  future  was  not  based 
upon  diversion  from  other  ports  but  rather 
In  the  hopes  of  an  entirely  new  market  devel- 
oped from  the  enormous  world  trade 
potential  In  the  Midwest. 

COICPETITIOH    BPUUED 

There  seems  to  be  In  the  offing  sharp  com- 
petition among  Individual  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Probably  the  king-sized  prize  wlU  be 
the  huge  traffic  potential  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul. 

On  this  point.  Prof.  Ed  Nightingale,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  said:  "Nobody 
would  think  of  moving  Twin  Cities  foreign 
trade  through  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  if  ship- 
pers could  be  assured  of  equal  sailing  at 
Duluth." 

The  Governor  declared  that  he  was  Im- 
pressed and  pleased  by  expreesions  of  sincere 
Interest  by  the  people  In  the  maritime  in- 
dtistry.  He  also  was  Impressed  by  the  pointed 
and  specific  questions  asked  dealing  with  pier 
avallabUlty,  harbor  drafts,  labor  supply,  and 
rentals. 

He  said  the  Duluth  authority  has  con- 
ducted surveys  of  general  export-Import 
cargo  potential,  not  only  for  the  ll-State 
area  that  the  port  will  serve  In  the  United 
States,  but  ranging  as  far  as  Canada  and  the 
west  coast. 

These  surveys  indicate  a  S60,000-ton  an- 
nual average— «a-plus  percent  export,  7-plus 
Import.  Minnesota  alone  has  353  shippers 
nK>vlng  nearly  340,000  tons  annually  In  for- 
eign trade.  It  is  expected  that  the  export- 
import  balance  will  Improve  with  the  advent 
of  oceangoinc  ship  traffic  to  Duluth. 


Imports  which  should  and  will  move 
through  Duluth  Include  coffee,  eane  sugar. 
glass  and  granite,  automobiles,  machinery. 
Jute,  burlap,  and  liquors. 


MOEUBUND   WORLD   COURT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Moribund  World  Court."  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  need  for 
the  Senate  to  take  the  lead  in  revitalizing 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  by  re- 
moving the  reserve  clause  from  its  reso- 
lution of  1946  which  accepted  the  Courts 
Jurisdiction.  I  have  recently  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  94  implementing  this 
suggestion,  so  I  should  hke  to  call  this 
sound  editorial  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MoBiBiTKD  World  Couar 
Many  of  the  American  Judges  struggling 
to  keep  up  with  their  congested  calendars 
mtist  look  wistfully  at  the  lelsiu-ely  pace  of 
the  International  Coxirt  of  Justice  while  the 
World  Court  Justices  surely  wish  they  had 
more  to  do.  The  Court  has  been  neglected 
by  most  nations  since  It  was  set  up  In  1945. 
So  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  both  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Dulles  and  Attorney  General 
Rogers  have  urged  countries  to  make  more 
use  of  the  international  tribunal. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in 
reviving  the  International  Court  because  the 
Senate  is. largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  cotintries  to  make  tise  of  the  Court  in 
settling  International  disputes.  When  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  in  lft4fl  accepting 
the  authority  of  the  Court,  an  amendment 
was  attached  giving  the  United  States  the 
right  to  decide  whether  a  case  involving  this 
country  came  within  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 
This  bad  American  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  covmtrles  with  the 
resmt  that  few  International  disputes  have 
been  referred  to  the  Court. 

President  Elsenhower  ought  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  repeal  this  restriction  on  the 
Ootirt's  power.  If  the  International  Court 
Is  ever  to  realize  its  potential  as  a  construc- 
tive force  for  peace  it  ought  to  have  consid- 
erable power  to  decide  whether  a  case  comes 
within  Its  Jtirtsdiction-  During  Its  first 
decade  the  Court  has  exhibited  no  power- 
grabbing  tendencies  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  beUeve  that  the  distinguished  Jurists  who 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Court  by  the 
TJit.  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 
would  usurp  the  authority  ot  domestic 
courts. 


LABOR  UNION  REPORM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  as  the  articles  have 
come  to  my  office,  I  have  placed  in  the 
RscoRD  the  comments,  editorially  and  in 
story  form,  concerning  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Senate  to  pass  a  so-called 
labor  reform  bill. 

On  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  thla  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "la  Congress 
Bypassing  Effective  Labor  Laws?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Small  Business  Bulletin,  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation, for  March  1950;  and  an  article 
entlUed  "Our  Labor  LeglslaUoo  Muddle: 
What    Action    Should    Investor*    Take 
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Now?"  published  in  the  Investors  League 
Bulletin  of  March  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  Small  BUBlnMS  Bulletin,  March  1959] 

Is  CONQBESS  Btpassino  EmccTivs  Labob 
Laws?  ' 

Outcome  of  momentous  behind-the- 
scenes  maneuvering  now  going  on  In  Wash- 
ington may  spell  doom  to  any  labor  legisla- 
tion this  year  which  would  effectively  help 
smaU  business. 

While  public  attention  remains  rooted  on 
Senator  John  Kennedy's — Democrat  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— unusually  hurried  attempts  to 
ram  through  Congress  a  mild  anticorrup- 
tlon  bill,  insiders  privately  tell  us  hope  is  dim 
for  laws  to  outlaw  secondary  boycotts  and 
coercive  picketing — two  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  of  corrupt  or  unethical  union  lead- 
ers— and  the  hoodlum  element  now  Infest- 
ing labor  leadership. 

This  despite  obvious  public  demand  that 
union  corruption  be  cleaned  up  through 
stronger  labor  legislation. 

Essentially,  Kennedy's  bill  would  hit  at 
union  corruption  and  racketeering  by  com- 
pelling both  unions  and  management  to 
make  public  certain  financial  records  and 
labor-management  dealings — particularly  re- 
lating to  bargaining  for  union  representation. 

But  several  labor  sweeteners  also  are  In- 
cluded—proposed changes  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  which  would  be  highly  favorable  to 
labor.  Among  other  things,  they  would 
legalize  existing — but  outlawed — representa- 
tion practices  of  the  building  trade  unions, 
allow  strikers  replaced  because  of  economic 
reasons  to  vote  In  representation  elections. 

Yet  needed  curbs  on  organizational 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts — which 
many.  Including  the  administration,  know 
are  Just  as  important  In  stopping  union 
corruption — are  missing  from  the  bill.  And 
attempts  to  add  them  In  committee  have 
met  overwhelming  defeat. 

Now,  a  trend  toward  compromise  Is  devel- 
oping, your  staff  finds.  In  certain  congres- 
sional quarters.  Both  the  labor  sweeteners 
and  plcketing-boycott  proposals  would  be 
deferred  until  later.  Then  a  new  attempt 
would  be  made  to  overhaul  Taft-Hartley. 

Through  this  move,  a  simple  antlcorrup- 
tlon  reporting  and  disclosures  biU  should  be 
passable.    But  the  AFL-CIO  says  "No." 

Give  us  the  changes  we  demand  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  give  them  to  us  now 
or  we'll  use  our  tremendous  Influence  to 
kill  the  whole  Mil.  This.  In  effect.  Is  the 
ultimatum  George  Meany  has  hurled  at  Con- 
gttm.    Its  connotation? 

Complete  disregard  for  public  opinion.  For 
this  very  union  in  1858  pronounced  these 
refornu  good,  and  needed,  to  help  unions 
put  their  house  in  order. 

To  put  added  teeth  In  this  ultimatum  and 
Just  before  Kenneot'i  bill  hiu  the  Senate 
floor  3.500  building  and  construction  trades 
delegates  have  been  brought  to  Washington. 
At  Bulletin  press  time,  these  men  represent- 
ing  all  SUtM  Wire  up  on  Capitol  Hill  r«l«t- 
iD|  labor's  story  to  their  Congrtasmsn  and 
■snators. 

FLOOa  rxOMT  COMINOV 

With  llttls  or  no  ohanos  of  amsndlnf  ths 
Ksnnsdj  bill  in  tsnats  oommlttss,  your  Ut- 
lilatlvs  lUff  forsssss  a  resl  floor  flght  In 
ths  olRni  and  ths  flrit  rsal  ohanos  to  dstsr- 
mlns  unions'  s««snt  of  Influenos  tn  ths  Bsn- 
ats  aftsr  Novsmbsr's  slsotlons, 

Ksrs.  attsmpta  will  bs  msds  to  sithsri 
(1)  Add  provisions  eovsrini  sseondary  boy- 
eotta  and  plokstlngt  or  (1)  rsmovs  ths  labor 
swsstsnsrs. 

Ths  probabUltyt  Kinnut's  bill,  from 
what  ws  oaa  Isarn.  will  bs  passsd  with  soms 
modlfloatlons  and  with  ths  swssunsrs  rs> 
movsd.    Ths  fight  for  thsss  ohangss  will  bs 


led  by  Senators  Babby  Goldwateb,  Republi- 
can, of  Arizona,  and  John  McClkixan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  whose  Senate  select  com- 
mittee has  exposed  the  startling  corruption 
and  misuse  of  office  now  prevalent  In  many 
lulons. 

But  while  attention  has  focused  on  Senate 
action,  two  additional  Important  labor  re- 
form measures  have  quietly  been  dropped 
In  the  House  hopper  by  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Obaham  Baroen,  Democrat, 
of  North  Cnrolina.  One  Is  similar  to 
McClellan's  Senate  propcsal. 

Wisely  separating  union  reporting  and  dis- 
closure measures  from  major  Taft-Hartley 
changes,  Babden's  bills  should  be  the  basis 
for  House  action  on  labor  reform. 

A  labor  bill  of  rights — that's  what  Babden 
calls  his  reporting  measure,  saying,  "it  would 
restore  to  the  workers  the  right  to  control 
the  affairs  of  their  unions  •  •  •  and  wrest 
control  of  these  unions  from  the  gangsters, 
hoodlums,  and  racketeers." 

In  essence,  here's  what  this  bill  would  do: 
Prohibit  use  of  union  funds  for  political 
purposes,  require  secret  union  membership 
vote  before  any  strike,  regulate  union  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  against  members,  pro- 
vide members  with  the  legal  right  to  sue 
their  union,  require  democratic  safeguards 
In  union  constitutions.  Impose  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility upon  union  ofRcials. 

His  other  bill  would  outlaw  recognition 
and  organizations  picketing,  give  States  Jur- 
isdiction over  labor  disputes  not  handled  by 
government,  eliminate  existing  secondary 
boycott  loopholes  in  Taft-Hartley. 

Barden's  proposals  loom  Important  since- 
regardless  of  Senate  action — the  House  seems 
sure  of  writing  Its  own  liibor  bill.  And  In- 
stead of  considering  only  testimony  already 
heard  by  McClellan's  committee,  the  House 
unit,  we're  told,  will  hold  Its  own  hearings  on 
labor  management  reform  needs. 

While  the  eventual  result  of  congressional 
action  may  be  a  modified  Kennedy  bill  It's 
no  longer  a  cinch  to  be  rammed  thru  before 
anyone  can  catch  his  breath. 

And  the  chance  for  small  business  to  real- 
ize effective  labor  reform  legislation  as  needed 
protection  from  today's  big  unions,  from  what 
we  can  see,  lies  In  the  House. 

PLAN    HOUSE    ACTION 

That's  where  your  association  Is  concen- 
trating Its  efforts  making  stire  that  the  House 
committee  hears  first-hand  testimony  on  the 
need  for  reform  laws. 

Many  Congres-smen  already  have  told  us 
they  realize  the  plight  of  small-business  men. 
But  they  emphasize  an  Immediate,  urgent 
need  for  examples  from  small  firms  of  unions' 
power  abuse. 

If  you  want  Just  labor  laws,  help  your  cause 
beat  by  acting  now.  Write  your  Congressman 
a  letter  relating  any  personal  experiences  you 
or  your  friends  may  have  encountered.  Ssnd 
a  carbon  to  us. 

Only  an  Immsdlats  real  responss  from 
small  business  can  win  this  fight. 

(Prom  the  Investors  League  Bulletin,  Maroh 
1BS8I 

Otfs  Labor  Lioislation  Muddli:  What  Ac- 
tion Bnoi/lo  Invbstobs  Taxi  Now? 
Ws  have  repeatedly  stated  "Most  people 
don't  writs  tholr  U.S.  Benators  and  Rsprs- 
ssntatlvM  bsoauss  thsy  don't  know  Just 
what  to  say  and  whsn  to  say  it,"  Nevsr  has 
this  rsmsrk  bssn  more  appropriate  than 
It  is  at  this  moment  when  Important  labor 
rsform  Isilslstlon  is  In  ths  maklni.  Our 
oltlions  who  rsooinlM  ths  gr^vs  nssd  of 
suoh  Isflslatlon  ars  eonfussd  and  bswildsrsd 
by  ths  eomplsKlUss  of  the  various  Imporunt 
labor  msasurss  whioh  have  bssn  introduosd 
In  this  sssslon  of  Oongrsss  and  on  whIoh 
pubUo  hsarlngs  bsfors  Important  oongrss- 
slonal  oommlttsss  ars  now  being  held.  All 
of  them  seem  to  tests  good  on  the  ouUlde. 


But  what  really  lies  behind  their  sugar- 
coated  surface? 

The  Important  work  of  the  McClellan 
committee  has  brought  Into  sharp  focus  the 
racketeering  and  arrogant  dishonesty  In- 
dulged In  by  certain  bosses  of  some  of  our 
largest  labor  unions.  This  has  aroused  the 
public  who  demand  a  remedy  to  the  Intoler- 
able conditions  which  now  exist. 

The  political  power  of  the  labor  czars  was 
proven  In  the  last  congressional  election 
and  has  Instilled  political  fear  In  the  minds 
of  Influential  policymakers  of  both  major 
political  parties.  They  apparently  feel  that 
efforts  to  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the  evils 
that  have  been  exposed  may  mark  them  for 
political  extinction  come   19S0. 

Investors  well  re.allze  that  the  economic 
policies  advanced  by  the  AFL-CIO  are  defi- 
nitely socialistic  In  character,  are  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  saving  and  investment 
incentives  through  vicious  taxation  in  be- 
half of  promoting  an  all-powerful  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  dedicated  to  wild-eyed 
Federal  spending  schemes  to  be  paid  for. 
if  at  all.  In  an  Inflated  and  debased  cur- 
rency. The  crude,  bare-faced  philosophy  of 
existence  of  many  labor  leaders  may  be  cap- 
suled In  a  few  words:  "Let's  get  ours  today, 
and  to  hell  with  what  happens  tomorrow." 

To  fight  this  menance  of  the  labor  dicta- 
tors the  Investors  League  has  consistently 
advocated  legislation  that  would^destroy  this 
corrupt  and  ahorrently  un-American  and 
fascist  dictatorship  at  Its  very  roots  rather 
than  to  temporize  with  ineffective  and 
wishy-washy  pretenses  of  mere  regulation. 
We  surely  would  never  advocate  regtUated 
robbery,  or  regulated  arson  and  violence. 

Our  basic  legislative  recommendations  for 
ridding  the  Nation  of  the  causes  of  labor 
union  abuses  have  been  to  put  luiions  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  guarantee  the  right  of 
every  Individual  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a 
union  as  a  condition  of  employment,  and 
ban  unions  from  engaging  In  political  ac- 
tivities with  their  members'  dues.  The  sev- 
eral major  labor  bills  pending  before  this 
Congress  duck  these  Issues  with  one  excep- 
tion. (The  Barden  and  McClellan  bills  do 
contain  provisions  outlawing  misuse  of 
union  funds  In  political  activities.) 

THBEX    MAJOB    BILL*   BBroaX   CON0BB88 

8.  505.  The  Kennedy-Ervln  bill :  This  is  by 
far  the  weakest  and  most  ineffective  pre- 
tence of  remedial  legislation  as  witnessed  by 
its  endorsement  by  the  AFL-CIO.  It  has 
been  roundly  denounced  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Godfrey  P. 
Schmidt,  for  Instance,  one  of  the  three  court- 
appointed  monitors  named  to  clean  up  the 
Teamsters  Union,  made  the  following  com- 
ment on  S.  605,  "One  of  the  moet  rampant 
abvuee  of  power  in  the  labor  move- 
ment *  *  *  Is  the  practice  of  visiting  re- 
prisals upon  union  members  and  officers  who 
dare  to  exercise  free  speech  In  opposition  to 
the  wishes  or  programs  of  powerful  labor 
leaders.  •  •  *  Tour  bill  (8.  605)  would,  I 
think,  be  unacceptable  and  Inefficient  pre- 
cisely because  it  falls  to  take  care  of  this 
moet  imfportant  abuee."  Schmidt  also 
stated  his  talks  with  workers  convinced  him 
that  "no  labor  reform  can  be  effectuated  un« 
ISM  recognition  and  organisational  picketing 
is  banned.  Your  (Senator  Xiwwbot's)  pro- 
hibition of  blackmail  picketing  Is  oom- 
plstsly  Inadsquats,"  lohmldt  also  said 
"Since  the  irrssponslbls  power  of  labor  lsad> 
srs  nssds  ourbing,  secondary  bnyootts.  whloh 
la  a  source  of  this  nuwer,  must  be  limited.  X 
think  proviiiuns  In  thia  reapeot  should  bs 
Inoorpnrated  In  your  bill,"  Othsr  strtoiM 
dsfsois  in  I.  608  ineluds  a  provision  to  psr* 
mil  nonsmployees  to  vou  In  NLRB  slsstlona 
and  ons  to  change  the  urm  "aupervlsor"  as 
pressntly  dsSned  In  Taft-Hartley  Id  suoh 
mannsr  that  ths  door  would  b«  opsa  to 
union  domination  of  thousands  of  supsr- 
vlsors  who  ars  now  oonsldsrsd  a  part  of 
management. 


No  labor  blU  at  all  would  be  preferable  to 
8.  505.  It  would  simply  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  labor  dictators  by  lulling  the 
public  into  the  false  belief  that  constructive 
labor  legislation  had  been  enacted  and  pave 
the  way  for  later  demands  for  more  danger- 
ous amendments  to  Taft-Hartley  such  as 
ellmliuition  of  the  rlght-to-work  provisions. 
8.  74«,  the  adminlstraUon  bill:  ThU  bill 
was  introduced  with  the  approval  of  Labor 
Secretary  Mitchell  by  Senator  Goldwateb 
and  14  of  his  coe(>onsorlng  colleagues.  This 
bill  deals  largely  with  requiring  disclosure  of 
certain  financial  transactions  and  adminis- 
trative practices  of  unions  and  their  officers 
and  agents,  election  and  removal  of  officers 
and  other  such  matters.  In  th<?8e  respects 
the  provisions  are  more  thoroughly  defined 
than  In  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill. 

Unlike  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill.  S.  748  con- 
tains provisions  for  materially  strengthening 
laws  against  secondary  boycotts  and  picket- 
ing. This  adminlstraUon  blU  cunuins  no 
provisions  against  union  poUUcal  acUvitles. 
While  it  is  by  far  preferable  .to  8.  605.  it 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  From  a 
pracUcal  political  standpoint,  however,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  In  view  of  the  general  attitudes 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  toward  la- 
bor legislation.  It  is  probably  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  at  this  time. 

HJl.  4474.  the  Barden  bill:  ThU  bill  re- 
sembles the  adminlstraUon  bill  in  many  re- 
spects but  contains  some  tougher  provisions 
such  as  one  to  prohibit  use  of  imlon  dues 
for  poliUcal  acUvitles.  which  the  unions  wUl 
fight  tooth  and  nail.  Senator  McClellan 
has  introduced  S.  1134  which  more  or  less 
paralleU  the  provisions  of  HJl.  4474  except 
that  as  of  the  date  of  thU  Bulletin  he  had 
not  yet  introduced  a  bill  dealing  with 
amendmenu  of  the  NLRA  and  LMRA.  De- 
sirable as  these  bills  are.  It  is  quite  doubt- 
ful that  they  could  gain  the  endorsement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor-liberal  majority  Members  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

WHAT  SHODLJ)  INVBSTOBS  DO* 

This  is  no  time  merely  to  do  nothing.  This 
would  only  help  get  the  wrong  labor  bill 
enacted.  We  would  normally,  as  a  matter 
or  principle,  urge  support  of  the  Bnrden  and 
McClellan  bills.  From  a  practical  political 
standpoint,  however,  it  might  be  more  ef- 
fecUve  if  we  were  to  wriU  Senator  McClxl- 
LAK  and  urge  him  to  help  defeat  the  Ken- 
nedy-Brvln  bill  and  support  the  administra- 
tion bUl.  leaving  for  a  later  date  considera- 
tion of  legislation  banning  the  use  of  union 
dues  for  political  purposes  and  other  needed 
amendments  to  Taft-Hartley.  Your  presi- 
dent has  written  Senator  McClkllan  auch  a 
letter  which  is  reproduced  on  the  back  page. 

WnXUM  JACXMAN, 

Frttident,  lnve$tor$  League,  Inc. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  BALK  VACCINE 
SHOTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  PrMident,  yegterday 
WM  tht  4th  anniversary  of  th«  dramatic 
'  announotmt nt  mads  at  ths  University  of 
Michigan  that  at  Ian  the  NaUon  had  In 
lU  pMNMion  a  highly  tffeoUve  method 
with  whloh  to  fight  partlytlo  poUo- 
myelius.  Yet  4  yean  laUr  leu  than 
half  of  our  population  has  received  one 
•hot.  That  leaves  about  77  million  men, 
women,  and  children  who  havt  not  Ukin 
advantage  of  thli  moet  eiaenUal  meana 
of  self-help. 

The  New  York  Tlmee  on  yeeterday, 
Apru  la.  publlahtd  tn  arUole  whloh  Z 
can  only  hope  thoee  who  havt  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  Salk  vaccine  will  read. 


As  the  parent  of  a  child  who  was 
stricken  with  paralytic  polio  the  summer 
before  the  Salk  vaccine  came  on  the 
market,  I  only  wish  I  could  find  the  word 
formula  which  would  induce  all  parents, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population,  as  well, 
to  Insure  themselves  against  attack  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  wonderful  vac- 
cine. 

We  approach  the  summer  vacation 
time  with  happy  contemplation.  None- 
theless, we  realize  there  are  some  things 
which  are  dangerous  and  carmot  be 
avoided— the  other  fellow's  driving  on 
the  highways  and  the  unpredictable 
weather  on  the  water.  But  polio  is  a 
disease  which  is  traditionally  associated 
with  summer  weather  and  about  which 
we  can  now  do  something.  We  owe  it 
to  our  families  and  ourselves  to  do  what 
we  should. 

In  Michigan,  It  has  been  found  that 
the  group  which  is  the  hardest  to  reach 
are  the  preschool  children,  the  group 
at  home.  Only  43  percent  of  such  chil- 
dren, too  young  to  do  anything  about 
this  themselves,  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  receive  one  shot. 

I  know  we  are  all  reading  about  the 
wonderful  one-mixture  vaccine  which 
it  is  hoped  will  immunize  against  many 
diseases.  But  let  us  not  wait  for  that 
to  come  on  the  mai^et  in  great  quanti- 
ties, because  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  informed 
State  agencies  that  a  mass  supply  may 
not  be  on  the  market  for  some  time. 
That  agency  also  has  stressed  that  it  is 
better  to  have  everyone  receive  the  three 
shots  of  the  Salk  vaccine  before  worry- 
ing about  those  who  have  not  had  the 
fourth  shot.  The  department  urges. 
Anally,  that  the  three  shots  be  received 
in  the  period  before  the  end  of  June, 
even  though  this  means  receiving  the 
shots  closer  together  than  is  normally 
reccxnmended. 

Again,  I  wish  I  could  find  the  formula 
In  words  which  would  induce  everyone 
in  the  Nation  to  insure  himself  against 
the  hideous  aftermath  of  an  Infection 
which  now  can  be  avoided,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Salk.  whom  Congress  honored  so 
deservedly  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcle  entitled  "Need  for 
Salk  Shots."  written  by  Howard  A.  Rusk. 
M.D..  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  12.  1959.  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoKo. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
wae  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord^ 
aa  follows: 

[From  the  Hew  York  Tlmee,  Apr.  18,  lesQ) 

Nbb)  roa  Balk  Bhoti— Stvdt  or  How  Moar 

IN  U.I.  Lack  Tnim  aits  a  Plia  roe  Immi. 

DUTI  VAOOIMATXON 

(By  Howard  A.  Husk,  MS.) 
Four  yeare  ago  lodny  the  worM  rejoleed 
at  the  dramauo  aanounoement  made  at  the 
UnlvMwlty  of  Mlehlgaa  that  at  Uat  a  eafe 
and  eSecUre  vaeelne  agalaat  paralyUe  polte- 
myelltle  was  available.  The  vaeelaeT  of 
eouTM,  WM  that  developed  by  Dr.  Joue  E 
lalk  of  the  Uhlverilty  fpttuburfh. 

But.Bow.  4  years  later,  lees  thaa  half 
(77  mlllloa)  of  the  Nailoal  populalloa  baa 
had  evea  eae  doee  of  talk  vaeolBe.  Almoel 
N  mlllloa  men.  women,  and  ehlldrea  have 
Bol  taken  advantage  of  one  of  the  Bkoel 
important  medleal  developmento  of  our  time. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  century  there 
was  a  steady  increase  In  the  Incidence  of 
polio  in  the  United  States,  with  a  peak  of 
almost  68,000  cases  In  1952.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  Salk  vaccine,  the  incidence 
dropped  sharply.  In  1957,  there  were  but 
8.500  cases  and  less  than  half  of  these  (2.500) 
were  paralytic. 

SHOWS)   INCREASK   IN    ISSS 

But  in  1958  the  numl>er  started  to  rise 
again.  Provisional  ngur'es  indicate  that 
poho  struck  6,000  persons,  including  3,100 
paralytic  cases.  More  than  half  of  these 
paralytic  cases  occurred  in  children  under  & 
years  old.  Needless  epidemics  killed  and 
crippled  victims  In  Michigan.  New  Jersey 
Montana.  Texas.  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Hawaii. 

In  the  Detroit  epidemic,  95  percent  of  the 
paral3rtlc  cases  occurred  among  personj  who 
were  unvaccinated  or  Incompletely  vkccln* 
ated  and  61  percent  of  these  eases  were 
among  Infants  and  children  under  6. 

Why  did  polio  increase  in  1958?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  In  1958  only  half  as  much 
vaccine  was  distributed  for  domesUc  use  as 
m  1957. 

What  will  happen  this  year?  Preliminary 
figures  indicate  that  1959  will  be  worse  than 
1958  unless  those  who  have  not  had  the  full 
three  doses  of  Salk  vaccine  start  their  im- 
munization program  immediately. 

The  US.  Public  Health  Service  reports 
that  during  the  first  12  weeks  of  thU  year 
there  were  187  reported  cases  of  paralytic 
polio,  compared  with  103  during  the  same 
period  of  1958. 

Since  the  vaccine  program  has  been  ad- 
ministered through  the  schools  in  many 
areas,  the  percentage  of  school-age  chUdren 
who  have  been  vaccinated  is  higher  than  in 
any  other  group. 

Two  age  groups  highly  stisceptible  to  polio 
and  in  which  only  a  low  percentage  have 
been  vaccinated  are  preschool  children  and 
young  adults  between  20  and  30  years  old. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  re- 
cently approved  a  4-ln-l  vaccine  to  protect 
preschool  children  against  polio,  diphtheria 
pertiissls,  and  tetanus.  This  new  multiple 
antigen  vaccine  will  reduce  the  immuniza- 
tion course  for  the  four  diseases  from  six  to 
four  injections. 

Older  persons  however,  should  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  vaccination.  Two 
years  ago  this  month.  James  Wood,  of  Char- 
lotte, Mich.,  a  36-year-old  father  of  7  chil- 
dren, was  struck  by  paralytic  polio  and  had 
to  be  placed  in  a  respirator.  Mr.  Wood  had 
taken  care  to  see  that  his  7  children  ranging 
from  a  to  13  years  old  had  received  the  full 
3  dosee  of  vaccine.  But,  he  himself  had 
been  "too  busy  to  bother." 

Dr.  Herman  S.  HiUeboe,  State  Oommlso 
sloner  of  Health  and  Dr.  Leo  Oibeon,  presi- 
dent or  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  urged  all  physicians  In  the  8UU 
to  emphasise  the  importance  of  polio  vaod* 
naUon.  They  suggeeted  that  physicians 
should  ask  all  persons  under  40  coming  to 
their  oAces  for  any  reason  if  they  had  been 
vaccinated . 

Zb  the  opinion  of  thU  writer,  all  pertoni 
under  CO  should  take  the  fuU  set  of  talk 
vMclne  shots.  Lest  year  he  saw  I  persons 
who  had  been  struck  with  paralytle  polio 
past  the  age  of  10.  r      »      r-" 

la  their  bulleUn.  Dr,  Xllleboe  and  Dr,  Oib- 
eon alee  reeoounended  a  fourth  doee  of  Salk 
vaoelae.  Dr.  Salk  la  January  reported  that 
a  fourth  does  of  a  eeleeted  let  of  eemmeretal 
vaeelne  reeulled  la  the  ippeafanee  of  aati- 
bodlee  in  the  Mood  of  a  ireup  of  ehlldrea 
who  had  failed  to  develop  detectable  elrcu- 
laUng  antibodies  against  one  or  mere  types 
of  polio  Virus  after  three  doses  of  vaeelne. 

Most  importaat.  however,  le  to  get  aU 
pereoae  veeetnated. 

Xatenilve  reeearah  le  under  way  toward 
the  developesent  of  new  and  more  potent 
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vaccines.  Field  tests  of  an  attenuated  live- 
virus  vaccine  are  being  made.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  these  efforts  will  be  successful.  But 
the  presently  available  Salk  vaccine,  when 
3  doses  are  taken.  Is  at  least  80  percent 
effective. 

Last  week  the  professional  advisory  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Foundation  met  to 
lay  plans  for  the  new  March  of  Dimes  attack 
on  the  other  62  known  viruses  and  on  Juve- 
nile arthritis  and  congenital  malformations. 

All  of  these  authorities  agreed  that  despite 
the  Importance  of  these  new  programs,  the 
highest  priority  must  be  given  to  Inducing 
all  who  have  not  had  the  full  three  doses  of 
Salk  vaccine  to  begin  their  series  of  Innocu- 
lations  at  once.     The  time  for  action  is  now. 


defeatists.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
Russians,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  want  a 
settlement  which  the  West  can  accept.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  muffed  because  of  shackled  thinking.  For 
the  alternative  is  war — a  nuclear  war  which 
will  dump  mankind  into  a  black  and  bottom- 
less pit.  This,  In  essence.  Is  Senator  Mans- 
nzLD's  message.  We  hope  he  will  continue 
to  speak  his  piece. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
a  very  fine  newspaper,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  for  whose  editorials  I  think 
all  Members  of  Congress  have  high  re- 
gard. The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  re- 
lates to  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
Mike  Mansfield.  The  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  yesterday.  I 
think  all  of  us  agree  there  is  no  finer  and 
abler  servant  in  public  life  today  than 
Mike  Mansfield.  I  should  like  to  have 
all  my  colleagues,  and  all  those  who  read 
the  Record  see  the  fine  comments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Evening  Star  concerning 
Mike  Mansfield. 

There  being  no  objection,  Jhe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thinking  Man's  Appeal 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  man  like  Mike 
Mansfield  around  at  a  time  when  too  many 
people  are  enthralled  or  intimidated  by 
catchwords  and  cliches.  It  is  good  because 
this  Montana  Sanator  thinks  for  himself  and 
says  what  he  thinks. 

There  is  a  cult  in  our  country  which  is 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  it  is  futile 
to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  because 
the  Russians  have  never  lived  up  to  an  agree- 
ment. And  by  implication  this  cult  charges 
that  anyone  who  disagrees  is  either  an  ap- 
peaser  or  a  halfwit. 

Senator   Mansfield   has    not    hesitated    to 

disagree — his    most    recent    effort    being    a 

speech  last  week  to  the  Alumni  Association 

Of  New  York  University  Law  §chool.    What 

.   he  says  makes  sense  to  us. 

The  Montana  Democrat  appealed  for  an 
affirmative  approach  by  the  West  to  the 
forthcoming  session  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
the  prospective  summit  meeting.  There 
should  be  less  concern,  he  said,  with  saving 
face  and  more  with  saving  civilization.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  was  not  born  yesterday,  and 
he  definitely  is  not  a  peace-at-any-prlce  ad- 
vocate. He  insists  that  any  agreement  must 
be  based  on  a  quid  pro  quo,  on  concessions  to 
match  concessions.  And,  of  course,  he  real- 
izes that  there  will  be  no  peace,  and  no  settle- 
ment, unless  the  Russians  want  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

He  argues,  however,  that  there  have  been 
great  changes  In  the  world  In  15  years — great 
changes  especially  in  Europe  and  In  Germany. 
These  changes  bear  down  upon  the  Russians 
no  less  than  upon  the  West,  and  they  call  for 
f  rethinking  in  order  to  l>e  sure  that  our  tactics 
have  not  become  frozen  in  obsolete  concepts. 
In  short,  Senator  Mansfield  Is  saying  essen- 
tially what  Mr.  Macmlllan  has  b^en  saying, 
as  we  understand  it.  And  this  is  that  poli- 
cies devised  years  ago.  In  another  setting, 
cannot  serve  in  the  new  situation  which  is 
evolving. 

In  short,  we  must  raise  our  sights  and  try 
again.    Let's  Ignore  the  namecallers  and  the 


PRESENTATION  OP  MEDAL  TO 
ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
noimcement  was  made  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  a  medal  would  be  presented  to 
Admiral  Rickover  on  Wednesday,  April 
15,  the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  announcement  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  medal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement and  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcement  of  Rickover  Medal 
Presentation 

A  special  gold  medal,  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  will  be  presented  to  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover  at  a  public  cere- 
mony on  Wednesday.  April  15,  Senator  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  chairman,  and  Repre- 
sentative Carl  T.  Durham,  vice  chairman,  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  an- 
nounced today. 

The  ceremony,  to  be  part  of  a  public  ses- 
sion of  the  Joint  Committee,  will  be  held  In 
the  auditorium  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  and  is  scheduled  to  start  at  2:30 
p.m.  Senator  Anderson,  as  chairman,  will 
make  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  Congress 
as  provided  by  the  law. 

Congress  authorized  the  medal  last  year 
in  a  joint  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Anderson.  Congressman  DrntHAM,  and  a 
number  of  their  colleagues.  The  resolution 
was  approved  unanimously  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Elsenhower  on  August  28,  1958. 

Congress  stated  in  the  resolution  that  the 
medal  was  to  be  awarded  In  recognition  of 
Admiral  Rlckover's  work  in  directing  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  world's 
first  nuclear-powered  ships  and  the  first 
large-scale  nuclear  power  reactor  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  electricity. 
Admiral  Rickover  Is  known  as  the  "Father" 
of  the  nuclear  submarine  fleet  Including  the 
Nautilus,  the  Skate,  and  the  Skipjack. 

Invited  to  participate  In  the  ceremony  are 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Ltndon  Johnson,  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  House  Majority- 
Leader  John  McCormack,  House  Minority 
Leader  Charles  Halleck,  Chairmen  Clar- 
ence Cannon  and  Carl  Hatden  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
Chairmen  Carl  Vinson  and  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

At  the  presentation  ceremony  next  week. 
Admiral  Rickover  will  give  his  annual  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  naval  reactor  pro- 
gram and  the  Shlpplngport,  Pa.,  civilian 
power  reactor  project,  the  Nation's  first  nu- 
clear power  station  to  go  Into  operation. 
Committee  members  and  other  Members  ot^ 
Congress  participating  In  the  ceremony  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  program. 

The  award  of  the  medal  by  Chairman 
Anderson    will   follow.     Senator    Anokhson 


also  will  present  Admiral  Rickover  with  a 
special  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  and  a  resolution  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  expressing  their 
appreciation  to  him  for  his  contribution  to 
America's  techhologiCal  progress. 

All  Members  of  Congress  and  a  number 
of  officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment have  been  Invited  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony. These  officials  Include  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nell  McElroy,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Quarles,  AEC  Chairman  John 
McCone  and  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Navy  Secretary  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.,  Presidential  Assistant  James  C. 
Hagerty.  and  Capt.  E.  P.  Aurand,  USN.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  naval  aide. 

The  public  is  cordially  Invited  to  attend 
the  ceremony.  Senator  Anderson  and  Con- 
gressman Durham  stated. 

Senate  Joint  Resoltttion  201 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  confer  a  medal  on  Rear  Adm.  Hyman 
Ocorge  Rickover,  United  States  Navy 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition  of 
the  achievements  of  Rear  Admiral  Hyman 
George  Rickover.  United  States  Navy,  in  suc- 
cessfully directing  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
ships  and  the  first  large-scale  nuclear  power 
reactor  devoted  exclusively  to  production  of 
electricity,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  is  authorized  to  present  to  Admiral 
Hyman  George  Rickover,  United  States  Navy, 
an  appropriate  gold  medal  for  such  purpose, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energt-  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (Including  labor),  and 
the  appropriations  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 


PERFORMANCE  RECORDS  OF 
SUBMARINE   "SKIPJACK" 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  enjoyed  a  memor- 
able trip  on  the  submarine  Skipjack. 
On  the  trip,  the  submarine  went  to  a 
greater  depth  than  any  other  submarine 
has  ever  descended  before  and  moved  at 
a  greater  speed  than  any  other  subma- 
rine has  previously  traveled.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rdcord  a  press  release 
issued  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  upon  the  return  of  the  congres- 
sional party  to  the  mainland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  new  performance  records  of  the  USS 
submarine  Skipfack  were  announced  today 
by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
upon  his  return  from  an  overnight  trip  on 
the  submarine  with  six  other  committee 
members  and  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rickover.  USN. 

Senator  Anderson  stated:  **Whlle  under- 
way and  submerged,  the  Joint  Committee 
held  an  official  committee  meeting,  during 
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which  time  the  Skipjack  was  going  faster 
and  deeper  than  any  known  submarine  In 
history.  For  security  reasons,  I  can  only  say 
that  we  were  deeper  than  400  feet  and  mov- 
ing faster  than  20  knots.  In  1966  some  of 
us  also  traveled  on  the  Nautilus  and  we 
were  Impressed  today  by  the  many  technical 
advances  and  substantial  increases  In  per- 
formance that  have  been  achieved  In  Skip- 
jack, including  speed,  maneuverability,  and 
endurance." 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Andeison,  the 
following  committee  members  were  abroad: 
Senators  John  O.  Pastore.  Rhode  Island: 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Washington;  George  D. 
AiKkN.  Vermont;  Congressman  Chet  Hou- 
field.  California;  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Penn- 
sylvania;   and  Jack  Westland,  Washington. 

During  the  record  breaking  trip,  the  com- 
mittee meml>er8  and  staff  were  given  a 
thorough  tour  of  the  new  submarine,  and 
participated  in  high  speed  maneuvers. 

At  the  underwater  hearing  held  in  Skip- 
jacks wardroom,  Admiral  Rickover  gave  a 
presentation  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Skipjack  and  new  developments  in  the  naval 
reactors  program.  In  response  to  questions, 
the  Admiral  explained  the  safety  features  of 
the  reactor  design  and  operation  of  the 
Skipjack. 

The  committee  members  stated  that  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.  and  other  participating  In- 
dustrial companies  deserved  congratulations 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

Senator  Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
greaslonal  committee,  thanked  Cmdr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Behrens,  Jr ,  USN,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Skipjack,  for  the  hoepltallty  ex- 
tended by  him,  his  officers  and  crew,  and  for 
the  expert  way  they  put  Skipjack  through 
Its  paces. 

In  closing.  Senator  Anderson  said:  "We 
are  impressed  with  the  tremendous  advance- 
menu  that  have  been  made  In  the  4  short 
years  that  have  transpired  since  the  first 
atomic  sulftnarlne  went  to  sea. 

•The  country  and  all  our  citizens  can  be 
proud  of  Admiral  Rickover  and  his  fine 
team  for  achieving  for  the  Umted  States 
technological  leadership  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  ship  propulsion.  The  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  wUl  recognize  these 
•ccomplishmenu  at  its  forthcoming  public 
ceremony.  Wednesday,  Aprtl  16,  1969,  when 
we  will  present  to  Admiral  Rickover  the 
special  confreaslonal  medal  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year." 

The  committee  and  Admiral  Rickover  were 
accompanied  by  Capt.  E.  P.  Wilkinson,  USN, 
Commander  Submarine  Division  102;  Carle- 
ton  Shugg,  vice  president.  General  Dynam- 
ics Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division;  and  James 
T.  Ramey,  executive  director  of  the  Joint 
Committee  staff. 
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HYDROPOWER  and  THE  BUREAU 
OP  RECLAMATION— ADDRESS  BY 
COMMISSIONER  W.  A.  DEXHEIMER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  problem  of  far-western  America 
is  a  sufBcient  supply  of  water  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  cope  with  the  fast 
increasing  population  and  the  rapidly 
burgeoning  economy  of  the  States 
located  there.  I  doubt  that  any  Fed- 
eral policy  adopted  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  more  beneficent  to  the 
development  of  western  America  than 
the  Federal  policy  of  reclamation. 

During  most  of  the  era  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  has  been  Mr.  W.  A.  Dex- 
heimer,  who  retired  only  a  few  days  ago. 
On  the  Ist  of  this  month.  Commissioner 
Dexhelmer  spoke  on  "Hydropower  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation."  at  the 


American  Power  Conference,  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  111.  He  in- 
dicated how  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has,  during  the  last  half  century, 
followed  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
structing reclamation  projects  in  the 
West,  many  of  them  multipurpose  in 
character. 

The  hydroelectric  energy  generated  as 
an  incident  to  multipurpose  Federal 
construction  has  been  necessary  on  most 
occasions  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  Federal  undertakings. 
Costs  of  commercial  power  and  of  water 
for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes 
under  Federal  law  are  repaid  with  in- 
terest. Costs  allocated  to  the  supply- 
ing of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  are 
repaid  without  interest. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
Federal  reclamation  policy,  established 
under  the  administration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  continued  by  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  down  to 
date,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country,  and  most  particularly  to  the 
semiarid  Western  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  com- 
plete text  of  Commissioner  Dexheimer's 
excellent  and  timely  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Htoropower  and  the  Bcreau  of  Rcclam ation 
(Paper  presented  by  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation W.  A.  Dexhelmer,  at  the  American 
Power  Conference.  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
m.,  April   1.   1959) 

I  am  pleased  to  discuss  the  hydroelectric 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with 
you  today,  particularly  because  It  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  put  power  generation  In 
Its  proper  perspective  as  It  relates  to  our 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Our  primary  Job  is  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  water  fcH-  consumptive  pur- 
poses, principally  irrigation,  in  the  semiarid 
West,  generally  defined  as  the  17  Western 
States.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Beaton, 
who  sends  his  greetings  to  this  conference, 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  water  conser- 
vation in  our  future  and  has  supported  our 
efforts  to  further  this  work. 

In  the  semiarid  West,  water  is  and  has 
always  been  the  key  to  survival.  Storage 
facilities  are  necessary  to  conserve  the  er- 
ratic spring  ninoff  of  melting  snow  water 
for  use  later  in  the  hot,  summer  season  when 
the  western  river  flows  drop  sharply  or,  in 
some  Instances  dry  up  completely. 

In  recent  decades,  seasonal  regulation  has 
been  expanded  to  become  cyclical  storage 
because  of  wide  variations  In  annxial  flows. 
We  have  borrowed  from  Joseph's  dream  of 
Biblical  days  to  store  water  In  days'  and 
years  of  plenty  to  carry  through  periods  of 
drought  and  want. 

Hydroelectric-power  generation  has  been  a 
natural  byproduct  of  storage  dams  and  reser- 
voirs necessary  for  this  water  conservation. 
I  am  sure  no  one  would  dispute  the  wisdom 
of  also  harnessing  and  using  this  tremendous 
source  of  energy.  It  would  be  a  criminal 
waste  of  one  of  our  most  valued  resources 
to  do  otherwise. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  respon- 
sible for  the  marketing  of  all  energy  gen- 
erated by  federally  constructed  plants  except 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  these  two  Federal  Government  func- 
tions— installation  of  power  facilities  and 
marketing — competition  ezlsta,  and  hence 
they  are  subjects  of  debate  and  oonfUct. 
However.  It  is  Important  to  remember  that 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  we 
in  the  agencies  under  his  direction,  are  carry- 
ing out  responsibilities  placed  upon  tis  by 
the  Congress.  We  are  governed  by  a  broad 
framework  of  laws  and  policies  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  in  all  phases  of  water  resource 
work,  including  development  and  marketing 
of  hydropower.  These  include  the  prefer- 
ence of  municipalities  and  RKA  In  purchase 
of  power. 

It  ts  against  this  background  that  I  have 
prepared  this  discussion  on  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation hydro  operations  and  their  relation 
to  our  total  program. 

Federal  reclamation  was  first  authorized 
in  the  Reclamation  Act  signed  into  law  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1902.  One 
of  the  first  Irrigation  projects  to  be  under- 
taken was  the  Salt  River  paoject  in  Arizona, 
and  it  was  on  this  project  that  the  first 
Federal  reclamation  hydropower  was  gen- 
erated. A  small  plant,  of  15,400  kilowatts, 
was  built  as  an  initial  part  of  Roosevelt  Dam 
to  supply  energy  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement. 

From  this  beginning,  hydropower  facili- 
ties have  grown  concurrently  with  other 
phases  of  our  water  conservation  until  we 
are  currently  operating  40  planta  scattered 
through  the  Western  States  and  Alaska.  The 
Installed  nameplate  capacity  is  6,110,175  kilo- 
watta.  This  represents  roughly  18  percent 
of  the  Installed  hydro  capacity  In  the  United 
States  and  4  percent  of  the  world  capacity. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  power  generation 
Is  entirely  hydroelectric,  with  no  steam  gen- 
eration whatever.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  we  specifically  do  not  attempt  or  pro- 
fess to  supply  the  entire  power  needs  of  any 
area.  We  are  primarily  a  water  resoxirce  de- 
velojMnent  agency  and  not  a  utility  for  power 
supply. 

Within  the  statutory  authority  under 
which  we  operate,  we  seek  the  closest  co- 
operation with  the  utilities  In  the  area^— be 
they  municipal,  cooperative,  or  investor 
owned — in  order  that  the  power  supply  we 
have  avaUable  can  be  utilized  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  hydropower 
generation  Is  low  man  on  the  totem  pole 
so  far  as  priority  of  use  of  wato-  is  con- 
cerned on  reclamation  projects.  We  are 
bound  by  67  years  of  consistent  policy  and 
multiple  Federal  and  State  laws  which  estab- 
lish priorities  for  the  tise  of  water  in  the 
semiarid  West. 

Generally,  these  statutes  provide  that  do- 
mestic requirements  have  first  call  on  the 
available  supply  of  water.  Beneficial  con- 
sumptive uses,  such  as  municipal  and  indus- 
trial consumption  and  irrigation,  rank  high 
followed  by  pollution  abatement,  salinity 
control,  flood  control,  and  navigation.  Usu- 
ally aU  are  ahead  of  requiremente  for  hydro- 
power  generation. 

Water  conservation  for  constimptlve  use 
has  been  and  is  today  the*  most  Important 
problem  facing  the  Western  United  States. 
As  you  are  probably  well  aware,  it  is  also 
a  subject  that  is  gaining  in  importance  else- 
where In  the  United  States  as  our  population 
grows  and  our  water  needs  soar. 

It  is  this  intense  competition  for  water 
that  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  multiple- 
vise  concept  of  development.  In  many  in- 
stances, water  may  be  made  to  serve  more 
than  one  master  and  a  reclamation  project 
can  provide  multiple  benefita.  including  the 
generation  of  hydropower. 

In  most  such  instances,  overriding  primary 
benefita  are  much  more  important  than 
power  generation.  Also,  in  many  cases,  a 
single-purpose  power  faculty,  such  as  a 
utility  would  be  licensed  to  construct,  would 
not  be  feasible.  Thtu.  by  combining  these 
multiple  water  uses,  the  Federal  project  is 
providing  benefita  which  could  not  be  real- 
ised from  any  single-purpose  endeavor. 

Hydroelectric  power  has  another  very  im- 
portant function  in  the  development  of  the 
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water  resources  ot  the  West,  particularly 
irrigation.  This  is  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
financing  of  the  oTerall  project. 

The  Reclamation  program  Is  unique  among 
federally  financed  activities  In  that  the  in- 
vested capital  Is  repaid  Into  the  Treasury. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  the  money  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  spends  Is  repaid  to 
the  United  States  by  the  project  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Costs  of  commercial  power  and  of  water 
for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes  are 
repaid  with  Interest.  Costs  allocated  to  the 
supplying  of  water  for  Irrigation  purposes 
are  repaid  without  Interest. 

This  Interest-free  concept  goes  back  to  the 
reclamation  fund  which  was  established  by 
Congress  at  the  time  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902  was  passed.  Accretions  to  the  fund 
come  not  from  the  taxpayer's  pocket  but 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  royalties  from 
land  leasing  for  some  minerals,  and  from 
revenue  from  reclamation  projects.  This 
fund  comprises  approximately  44  percent  of 
our  annual  appropriation  at  the  present 
time.  Most  of  this  fund  Is  from  the  public 
lands  of  the  Western  States,  and  Congress 
obviously  did  not  feel  that  the  West  should 
be  charged  Interest  for  using  its  own  money. 

Many  Western  States  today  have  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  land  area  under  Federal 
control.  The  reclamation  Investment  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  replacement  for  the  depletion 
of  western  resources  which  provide  revenue 
for  the  reclamation  fund. 

However,  in  this  day  of  high  competition 
for  water  and  of  high-cost  construction  to 
bring  it  to  th«  user,  most  irrigators  cannot 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  repayment  of  irri- 
gation costs.  In  many  Instances  power 
revenues  are  used  to  pick  up  the  balance  of 
these  costs,  as  well  as  repaying  all  power 
costs  with  interest. 

Thus  power  becomes  not  only  an  important 
byproduct  pf  multipurpose  reclamation  proj- 
ect construction:  it  also  becomes  a  paying 
partner  and  makes  possible  many  projects 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  feasible. 

As  people  who  are  interested  primarily 
In  power  production  you  will  ask:  "Is  this 
fair?  Without  carrying  these  added  costs, 
oould  not  power  from  Federal  projects  be 
marketed  at  a  lower  rate?" 

Quite  possibly,  but  consider  two  balancing 
factors.  First,  investor-owned  utilities  con- 
tribute to  the  upbuilding  and  general  ecor 
nomlc  welfare  of  the  areas  they  serve  by 
substantial  tax  payments.  Federal  hydro- 
plants  built  as  a  part  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  tax  free,  but  they  contribute  to  re- 
payment of  and  thereby  make  possible  the 
total  project,  thus  vastly  improving  the  total 
economy  of  the  area  and  of  the  Nation. 

Secondly,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  many 
InsUnces  a  single-purpose  hydropower  plant 
may  not  be  economically  Justified  where  a 
multipurpose  project  is  entirely  feasible. 
Certainly,  in  many  Instances,  a  substantlul 
repayment  by  power  to  the  cost  of  the  total 
project  U  fair  and  reasonable— the  local 
powor  consumer  benefits  both  from  water 
conservation  and  power. 

Thus  it  Is  clearly  demonstrable  that  hy- 
dropower Is  an  integral  and  very  essential 
part  of  multipurpose  water  resource  develop- 
ment. Without  It.  the  V  ater  users  would  be 
faced  with  an  Impossible  repayment  burden 
and  the  orderly  process  of  development  would 
be  slowed  to  the  danger  point.  By  the  same 
reasoning,  without  water  oonaenratlon  and 
use  as  primary  functions  of  multipurpose 
reclamation  development,  projects  would  be 
cut  back  to  slhgle- purpose  hydropower  dams 
or  not  bunt  at  all. 

In  the  West  most  of  the  feasible  single- 
purpose  hydropower  sites  have  been  used — 
large  storage  is  essential  to  further  feasible 
h-ydropower.  Development  of  this  vast  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation  depends  on  water  supply, 
for  water  is  truly  the  llfeblood  of  the  West. 


Its    availability   determines   the    ceiling   of 
progress  and  expansion. 

Many  of  you  here  today  ar«  from  outside 
of  the  17  Western  SUtes — the  semiarid  belt 
served  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Tou 
can  reasonably  ask:  "Is  this  so  bad,  to  halt 
development  and  expansion  at  Government 
expense  of  a  segment  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  increasingly  In  competition 
with  me?" 

I  have  already  pointed  out  one  answer — 
Federal  reclamation  is  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  Only  those  expenditures  which,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  are  not  repayable 
are  written  off  from  our  capital  costs.  They 
are  7  percent  of  the  total  and  largely  for 
flood  control.  The  more  Important  answer 
Is  the  contribution  the  expanding  western 
economy  can  make  to  the  national  welfare. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  pioneering 
when  the  settlers  pushed  first  past  the  Appa- 
lachians, then  across  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  fought  their  way  across  the  high 
Rockies  and  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
American  economy  was  fed  and  prospered 
because  of  the  wealth-creating  productivity 
of  new  homes,  new  farms,  new  communities, 
new  Industries,  as  the  frontier  was  pushed 
ever  westward. 

We  have  long  since  reached  the  Pacific  and 
only  this  year  have  welcomed  two  new  States 
into  oxu-  Nation  from  the  Pacific.  There  still 
remains  a  vast  storehouse  of  nattiral  re- 
sources in  the  semiarid  reaches  of  the  West 
not  touched  nor  exploited  in  100  years  of 
the  rush  to  the  Pacific. 

Water  has  been  and  is  the  key  to  the  un- 
locking of  this  storehouse.  There  must  be 
an  assured  supply  of  water  for  people  in 
the  cities  and  for  industrial  use.  There  must 
be  water  to  keep  the  crops  growing  during 
the  long,  dry  summers  when  rainfall  is  a 
rarity  in  most  parts  of  the  West. 

There  must  he  energy,  too,  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  to  supply  the  n^ount- 
ing  per  capita  needs  as  well  as  the  Increases 
resulting  from  an  increased  population.  Per 
capita  uses  of  both  water  and  power  are 
shooting  skyward.  With  the  West  experi- 
encing the  highest  rate  of  population  growth 
of  any  area  of  the  Nation,  a  double  problem 
is  posed  in  keeping  supply  ahead  of  demand. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  orderly 
program  underway  to  assist  the  States  and 
their  local  entitles  In  development  of  the  wa- 
ter resources.  To  the  extent  possible,  hydro- 
power  development  is  incorporated  in  these 
plans.  But,  aa  I  have  stated,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  a  utility,  and  we  look  to 
the  utilities  to  accept  the  responsibility  at 
keeping  an  adequate  supply  of  kilowatts  on 
the  line. 

Continued  development  of  this  vast  semi- 
arid  segment  of  the  United  States  is  a  natural 
sequel  and.  In  a  sense,  a  continuance  of  the 
pioneering  that  has  b(>en  a  stimulus  to  na- 
tional trade  and  economy  for  almost  two 
centuries.  And  it  can  continue  to  b«  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  national  welfare  and  prosperity. 

As  recently  as  19ftS.  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission  had  this  to  say  about  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  program : 

"The  Justification  for  Federal  Interest  in 
irrigation  is  not  solely  to  provide  land  for 
farmers  or  to  Increase  food  supply.  These 
new  farm  areas  Ineviubly  create  villages  and 
towns  whose  populations  thriv*  from  fvur- 
nishlng  supplies  to  the  farmer,  marketing 
his  crops  and  from  the  industries  which  grow 
around  these  areas; 

"The  economy  of  seven  important  cities  of 
the  West  had  its  base  in  Irrigation — Denver. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Phoenix.  Spokane.  Boise.  El 
Paso.  jVesno.  and  Yakima.  Indeed,  these 
new  centers  of  productivity  send  waves  of 
economic  improvement  to  the  far  borders, 
like  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  pond.  Through 
irrigation,  man  has  been  able  to  build  a  sta- 
ble civilization  In  an  area  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  open  only  to  Intermittent 
exploltatlon.- 


The  Library  of  Congress.  In  a  report  on 
reclamation  published  only  last  January, 
takes  further  note  of  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping this  interior  area.    I  quote: 

"Another  newer  value  (of  reclamation), 
apparently  not  truly  envisioned  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  appears  highly  Important  today. 
The  settlement  and  development  of  our  west- 
ern area  has  provided  us  a  key  to  power — 
not  only  uranium  and  other  significant  raw 
materials,  but  even  more  important — inte- 
grated and  firmly  held  space. 

"We  are  not  an  'east  of  the  mountains' 
country:  we  span  the  continent  and  have 
our  feet  firmly  implanted  on  the  shores  of  two 
great  oceans.  We  are  not  a  loose  Unking  of 
marginal  settlements — we  have  no  dead  nev- 
er-never continental  interior  as  does  Aus- 
tralia." 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia and  a  visit  to  the  Snowy  Mountains 
water  conservation  and  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect. That  project  represents  Australia's 
great  national  effort  to  better  utilize  Its  very 
limited  water  resources.  It  is  a  long-range  ef- 
fort stretching  over  several  decades  and  will, 
I  am  stire,  bring  that  nation  to  a  new  high 
level  of  economic  stability  and  opportunity 
for  growth  Just  as  will  our  own  continuing 
efforts  in  this  country.  Australia,  with  a  land 
area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
has  Just  reached  10  million  in  population. 
Their  greatest  problems  are  conservation  of 
water  and  providing  power  for  economic 
growth. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  but  for  every 
family  on  a  reclamation  farm,  two  families 
gain  a  living  In  the  local  area  in  produce  han- 
dling, merchandising,  shipping,  other  service 
functions,  and  in  the  professions. 

^ut  bear  in  mind  that  the  wealth  produc- 
tivity of  •  reclamation  project  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  immediate  local  area.  Crops  pro- 
duced on  reclamation  projects  last  year  had 
a  grosa  value  of  a  billion  dollars.  A  large 
part  of  this  money  went  Into  the  purchase  of 
tractors,  other  farm  machinery  and  hard 
goods  and  shoes,  clothes  and  staple  groceriea 
that  came  from  the  four  comers  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  on  such  trad*  and  purchasing 
power  that  the  Nation's  industrial  payrolls 
are  built  and  fed. 

What  of  the  future?  It  Is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  an  additional  60  million  people 
in  the  United  States  by  1975,  bringing  our  na- 
tional population  up  to  more  than  335  mil- 
lion. Of  this  Increase;  II  Western  8Ut«a  will 
have  the  largett  total  numerical  g«ln  and 
also  by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  growth 
of  any  major  sectional  area. 

Couple  this  fact  with  anticipated  increased 
water  needs  skyrocketing  from  ISA  billion 
gallons  a  day  in  1950  to  460  billion  gallons 
by  1975  and  you  will  undenttand  the  concern 
of  all  agencies  dealing  with  water  supply  to 
meet  this  challenge  of  the  future. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  currently 
underway  construction  on  dams  which  will 
provide  about  38.170.000  acre-feet  of  storage 
space  and  projects  which,  upon  completion. 
wUl  provide  water  for  1.871,300  acres  of  land. 
Several  projecu  have  hydroelectric  faoUlUea 
as  a  part  of  multipurpose  dam  construction 
and  we  expect  to  add  3.367.950  kilowatU  of 
capacity. to  Bureau  constructed  facUitlsa  by 
the  time  preaently  authorised  project*  art 
completed. 

Many  of  theae  proJecU.  such  as  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  and  lU  partlel- 
paUng  units,  and  the  Missouri  River  Baatn 
project,  are  long-range  undertakings  and 
will  require  several  decades  to  complete. 

In  addition,  we  have  on  the  planning 
tHjards  many  more  proJecU.  These  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  possible  authorl- 
latlon  as  the  planning  reports  are  com- 
pleted and  the  need  for  them  develops  aa  * 
it  surely  will  in  the  face  of  a  rising  popu- 
lation and  Increased  per  capita  water  needs. 
These  projects  of  the  future  have  several 
things  In  common.     They  will  be  costly  in 
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comparison  to  projects  built  in  low-cost 
construction  times  of  previous  decades. 
Most  of  them  will  clearly  need  some  repay- 
ment assistance  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Irrigation  water  users.  Many  of  them  will 
require  tremendoiu  quantities  of  low-cost 
energy  for  irrigation  pumping.  Much  of 
this  energy  will  come  from  hydroelectric 
plants  built  as  a  part  of  basinwide  develop- 
ment plans. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
power  is  of  major  Importance  In  the  future 
development  of  our  water  resources.  We 
anticipate  Incorporating  power  facilities  in 
any  multipurpose  project  where  they  are 
economically  feasible. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  future  of  Hydropower  in  competition 
with  other  forms  of  generation.  There  have 
been  some  rather  ill-considered  statements  in 
recent  years  that  hydropower  Is  pricing  It- 
self out  of  the  market  In  competition  with 
modern,  efficient  hlgh-presstire  steamplants 
and  the  promise  of  nuclear  development. 

In  the  January  Issue  of  Power  Engineer- 
ing. Calvin  B.  Davis,  president  of  the  Harza 
Engineering  Co..  makes  this  observation: 

"For  the  future  I  see  a  continuing  devel- 
opment of  hydropower  for  the  United  SUtee 
and  for  most  foreign  countries.  A  few  coun- 
tries will  approach  full  development  and  the 
remaining  less  economically  attractive  hydro- 
sites  win  feel  Increased  com]>etltlon  from 
tbermo  and  nuclear  sources. 

"However,  the  complementary  relationship 
between  nuclear  capacity  tuid  hydroelectric 
pumped  storage  capacity  appears  to  bode 
well  for  the  hydro  Industry  for  many  years 
to  come  In  the  United  SUtes." 

A  few  years  ago,  we  asked  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  whether  continued  hy- 
droelectric power  development  would  be 
feasible  and.  if  so.  for  how  long  in  the  light 
of  potential  nuclear  power  development. 
The  answer  was  that  any  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment which  can  be  J\utified  and  is 
feasible  today  will  be  feasible  throughout 
lU  useful  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  reached  generally  in  the  Industry  be- 
cause hydropower  development  today  is  in- 
creasing. The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
before  it  a  great  number  of  applications  for 
licensing  of  power  proJecU  at  sites  that,  a 
few  years  ago.  woxild  have  been  far  beyond 
the  need  or  possibility  of  development  by 
private  Investment  capital. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  faced 
with  a  critical  decision  on  a  number  of 
these  applications  as  to  whether  the  best 
interests  of  total  development  are  served 
by  a  ilngle-purpose  project  or  one  in  which 
multiple  benefiu  may  be  Incorporated.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard  because  the  Sec- 
retary la  expected  to  comment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  uUllty  license 
applications  and  their  relationship  to  max- 
imum basinwide  utilization  of  the  water 
resourcee. 

■uentlally.  I  would  like  to  sum  up  my 
remarks  in  this  way : 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  primary 
responsibility  U  conservaUon  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resourcee  of  the  West  by 
construction  of  projecta  which  are  larfely 
eelf-llquldatlng. 

a.  Hydropower  is  a  byproduct  of  multipur- 
pose reclamation  development,  albeit  a  very 
important  one  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  for  maxlmtun  utillsa- 
tlon  of  the  available  water. 

3.  Congress  has  the  ultimate  determina- 
tion as  to  the  authoriaation  of  specific 
reclamation  projects  and  how  potential  hy- 
dropower facilities  shall  be  incorporated. 

4.  Long  existing  laws  and  congressional 
policies  determine  how  energy  from  Federal 
facilities  is  marketed. 

5.  The  need  for  conservation  and  maxi- 
mum  utilisation   of   water   and   for  added 


generation  of  energy  from  all  sources   be- 
comes more  critical  every  day. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital 
and  continuing  interest  and  responsibility 
in  water  conservation  as  do  the  public 
utilities  In  meeting  the  Nation's  power  needs. 

7.  There  is  far  more  to  de  done  In  both 
fields  than  can  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
agency  or  organization.  It  will  require 
united  and  cooperative  efforts  to  keep  ahead 
of  water  and  power  needs. 

Finally,  this  Nation's  Investment  In  con- 
servation and  use  of  our  water  supplies  has 
proven  its  worth.  Today's  continuing  effort 
in  this  field  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  currently  underway  for 
our  economic  growth  and  prosperity.  It 
must  be  maintained  at  an  orderly  pace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjoum.s  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  policy  committee  will  meet  to- 
morrow, and  if  the  labor  bill  is  ready  to 
be  taken  up.  and  the  repoi-ts  and  hear- 
ings are  available,  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee schedules  it,  I  think  we  should 
start  discussing  it  Wednesday.  For 
reason,  the  Senate,  when  it  adjoi 
will  do  so  xmtil  Wednesday.  I  do 
expect  to  have  any  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments this  week.  There  will  be  discus- 
sion of  the  bill.  The  leadership  is  pre- 
pared to  have  a  Saturday  session  if  Sen- 
ators wish  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  distingtiished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  reference  to 
having  any  votes  this  week,  I  am  sure 
Senators  will  wish  to  know  how  to  make 
plans.  I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
can  assure  us  there  will  be  no  votes  this 
week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  far  as 
the  majority  leader  is  concerned,  he  will 
do  everything  he  can  to  protect  Senators 
from  having  to  vote  this  week.  We  do 
expect  the  policy  committee  to  schedule 
bills,  such  as  the  cotton -acreage  bill.  If 
the  policy  committee  docs  schedule  bills. 
we  expect  to  bring  them  up  before  the 
week  is  over.  But  we  do  want  general 
discussion  on  the  labor  bill  if  the  policy 
committee  schedules  it.  We  will  have 
sessions  as  long  as  there  are  Senators 
who  wish  to  discuss  it,  including  Satur- 
day. We  cannot  make  them  discuss  it, 
but  we  can  provide  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  discuss  it.  The  Senate  will  be 
held  in  session  so  long  as  any  Member 
asks  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
labor  bill,  but  so  far  as  the  leadersMp  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  no  votes  on  the 
bill  this  week. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  the  rule  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  TRADE  PAIR  PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT  OP  1956- -MES- 
SAGE     PROM      THE      PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
In  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  Fifth 
Semiannual  Report  of  Operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  HotrsB,  April  13,  1959. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TION    FOR     rH     PAN     AMERICAN 

GAMES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  140.  H.R.  2575. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislative  Clkrk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2575)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
the  in  Pan  American  Games  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  HI. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  s^eld  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  that  under- 
standing. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICiai.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
H.R.  2575  was  called  up  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  last  Friday,  I  made  a  brief 
statement  about  its  nature ;  but  since  an 
objection  had  been  filed  by  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  the  subject,  of  course,  was 
not  pursued  further. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  for  calling  this  measure  up 
today.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  &  somewhat  expanded, 
but  Khope  not  too  lengthy,  statement  on 
the  measure. 

The  Pan  American  Games  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Chicago  from  August 
27,  to  September  7.  It  Is  hoped  to  attract 
some  2,000  athletes  from  all  countries  of 
the  Americas,  but  primarily  from  Latin 
America  south  of  the  border  and  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

The  House  some  time  ago  passed,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  authorization  for 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  these 
games;  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  ordered  a  companion  meas- 
tu"e  reported  on  the  25th  of  March.  This 
.  is  the  measure  now  before  the  Senate. 

A  great  deal  of  planning  and  work  has 
gone  into  the  preparations  for  these  in- 
ternational games,  and  substantial  sums 
have  been  authorized  and  spent  locally. 
Private  subscriptions  of  some  $500,000 
are  now  being  made.  The  city  of 
Chicago  has  itself  committed  itself 
to  appropriations  and  expenditures 
amounting  to  approximately  $2  million. 
Both  the  citizens,  therefore,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chicago,  are  cooperating 
fully  in  expending  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  conduct  of  these  games. 

The  prospects  are  therefore  bright  that 
we  may  be  able  to  promote  friendship 
between  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere, 
provided  this  appropriation  is  made. 
The  games  will  be  participated  in  by 
some  2.000  contestants,  who  will  repre- 
sent Canada,  the  United  States.  South 
and  Central  America,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean.  Similar  games  were  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1951,  and  in  Mexico 
City  in  1955.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
1955  games  in  Mexico  City,  the  holding 
of  the  1959  games  was  awarded  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  Two  years  afterward, 
the  city  of  Cleveland  withdrew  as  the 
host  city,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Pan  American  Games  Association  to 
seek  another  locale. 

When  we  in  Chicago  witnessed  the  dis- 
appointment over  the  withdrawal  of  the 
host  city  from  participation  in  the  games, 
the  Chicago  City  Council  directed  that 
an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Pan 
American  games  oflQcials  to  award  the 
holding  of  the  games  to  Chicago,  to  be 
held  August  27  to  September  7.  1959. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  let  me 
say  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I 
am  glad  it  is  before  the  Senate.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  about  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  I  shall  support  it,  if  I  am 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  the  vote  Is 
taken. 

Mr.  DOUOIiAS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  the  assiu^nce  of  his  support. 


and  I  wish  to  say  he  is  an  extremely  good 
man  to  have  on  one's  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  During  the  course 
of  his  comments  on  the  bill,  which  I  sup- 
port fully,  by  the  way,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  mentioned  that  the  bill  was  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  one  dis- 
senting vote.  I  think,  for  the  Record.  It 
should  be  made  very  plain  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  arrangements  previ- 
ously made  when  the  games  were  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  another  city,  the 
financial  arrangements  with  Chicago 
are  superior,  and  will  riot  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anywhere  near  the  amount  pre- 
viously anticipated  if  the  games  were  to 
be  held  in  the  other  city.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  emphasizing  that 
fact.  Congress  appropriated  $5  million 
to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  funds  was  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  stadium  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  the  games  would  be 
held.  We  are  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $500,000.  None  of  this 
money  is  to  go  for  the  construction  of 
any  facilities.  They  will  all  be  furnished 
by  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  funds  are 
instead  to  be  used  solely  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  expense  of  flying  the  con- 
testants to  Chicago,  and  for  the  partial 
maintenance  of  the  athletes  from  outside 
the  United  States  while  they  are  in 
Chicago. 

The  participating  countries  will  make 
an  expenditure  of  $3  a  day  per  individual 
for  maintenance,  but  the  actual  cost  will 
be  between  $8  and  $10  a  day.  The  resi- 
due of  the  $500,000  not^  needed  for  trans- 
portation is  to  go  for  the  difference  -be- 
tween this  $3  and  the  actual  cost.  Any 
money  not  spent  will  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  The  Comptroller  General 
will  be  able  to  inspect  all  expenditures, 
to  audit  the  accoimts  in  full;  and.  if 
there  are  any  questionable  expenditures, 
they  will  be  thrown  out. 

Tklr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  statement 
just  made  is  one  of  the  points  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention,  because 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  even  though 
$500,000  is  being  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  refunds  which  will  be  made  in 
the  final  sianuning  up  will  resiilt  in  the 
actual  expenditiwes  of  a  lesser  amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  wUl  be 
true. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUJ.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Bilr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  In  all  fair- 
ness it  ought  to  be  said  that,  had  such 
an  arrangement  as  was  proposed  by  the 
city  of  Chicago  been  proposed  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration,  the  resiilt 
might  well  have  been  quite  different.  I 
think  the  Record  should  show  this  is 
quite  different  from  the  original  pro];>osal 
as  it  affected  Cleveland,  and  that  the 
individual  interested  in  this  matter  at 


that  time  acted  in  good  faith  and  with 
good  reason. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment  which  he  has  just  made. 

It  should  be  worthwhile  to  point  out 
a  supplementary  safeguard  which  we 
have  inserted  in  the  pending  bill;  namely, 
that  the  Comptroller  General  is  not  only 
to  make  an  audit  of  the  expenditures, 
but  that  the  expenditures  themselves  are 
to  be  subject  to  such  control  as  he  deems 
to  be  proper.  So  if  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral requires  that  the  money  be  spent 
on  vouchers  only.  It  will  be  done  in  that 
manner.  In  other  words,  the  items  of 
expenditure  for  air  transportation  and 
for  maintenance  will  be  strictly  under 
the  control  of  the  Comptroller  General 
and  not  under  the  control  of  the  local 
committees.  This  also  is  very  different 
from  the  Cleveland  proposal. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  recent 
days  the  plans  for  transportation  have 
been  changed.  It  was  originally  con- 
templated that  the  military  forces  would 
be  reimbursed  for  transportation  fur- 
nished, and  I  so  stated  to  the  Senate  Fri- 
day. The  plans  have  now  been  changed, 
and  it  is  now  plaruied  that  the  transpor- 
tation will  be  provided  by  civilian  planes, 
so  that  the  rather  humorous  objection 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI  made  last  Friday  is  now  re- 
moved, and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  inconsistency 
in  opposing  junkets  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  for  which  no  reimbursement  Is 
made,  and  flights  authorized  by  Congress 
for  which  full  reimbursement  is  made. 
Now  we  will  take  the  military  completely 
out  of  the  picture  and  the  civiUan  airlines 
will  t>e  used  on  a  commercial  basis. 

I  think  the  example  which  Chicago 
has  set  can  be  copied  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  defense^orces  in  respect  to 
other  matters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  rose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from ' 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
luiderstandlng  that  the  original  bill 
made  a  general  grant  of  $500,000  to  be 
used  In  whatever  manner  the  develop- 
ers of  the  program  saw  fit,  and  that 
the  bill  was  subsequently  changed  so  as 
to  earmark  the  fund  for  two  specific 
purposes;  one  being  transportation,  and 
the  second  being  the  maintenance  of  the 
ajthletes,  in  part,  while  they  are  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  corrwt.  iTie  bill  specifically 
provides  that  the  funds  are  for  lodging, 
food,  and  transportation. 

This  is  the  result  of  both  the  financial 
punctiliousness  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  the  very  effective  needling  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.    Secondly,  the  original  bill 
contained  no  provision  about  the  audlt- 
*ing  of  the  accounts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    And  that  has  been 
changed. 
.    Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  began  with  the 
Cleveland  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  But  as  we  discovered 
more  and  more  errors  in  the  Cleveland 
bill  we  changed  our  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  think  he  is  going  to  per- 
suade me  to  vote  for  the  bill  by  these 
concessions  and  by  the  bit  of  approba- 
tion he  has  given  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DOUGI>AS.  I  hope  that  I  may, 
but  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
very  unpredictable  and  I  am  not  certain 
I  shall  be  successful  in  persuading  him. 
I  will  quote  some  lines  from  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, about  hope: 

The  wretch  condemn 'd  with  life  to  part. 

Still.  Btlll  on  hope  relies. 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart. 

Bids  expectation  rla*. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  hopes  always  to  be  definitely  pre- 
dictable when  the  issues  before  the  Sen- 
ate are  decided  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
but  when  the  Issues  are  not  decided  ori 
the  basis  of  merit  but  on  the  necessities 
of  politics,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
becomes  convinced  that  Is  the  fact;  in 
that  event  one  can  rest  assured  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  pass  upon  the  issue 
In  the  manner  which  he  thinks  is  proper 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion. Is  it  possible  that  the  city  of 
Chica«)  will  come  back  to  the  Congress 
for  more  money? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  answer  is  "no  " 
We  will  not  ask  for  1  additional  cent. 
And  if  we  do  not  need  the  money  author- 
ized—we  want  to  be  thrifty  in  its 
expenditure— we  will  return  it,  and  the 
bill  so  provides. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $500,000  will  be 
the  limit  to  be  asked? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  the  absolute 
celling. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Tery  much.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  the  ardor  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  supporting  the  bilL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  exhibit  a  true  sense  of 
proportion  In  this  matter  and  will  vote 
for  the  bill. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  whereas 
Cleveland  wanted  the  U.S.  Government 
to  build  a  stadium  for  them,  which  they 
would  then  Inherit,  the  city  of  Chicago 
is  not  only  furnishing  Soldier  Field,  but 
It  is  building  additional  facilities  at  Its 
own  expense  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Park  District,  which  will  run  very  much 
over  a  million  dollars. 

I  should  like  to  Indicate  some  of  the 
facilities  which  wiU  be  furnished.  There 
is  to  be  a  swimming  pool  suitable  for 
swimming,  diving,  and  water  polo,  to  cost 
$1  million,  and  to  be  covered  by  appro- 
priations from  the  Park  District.  There 
Is  to  be  a  new  running  track  In  Soldier 
Field,  which  will  cost  more  than  $100,000. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  cycling  track  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000.  There  will  be  provided 
an  adequate  rowing  course  In  the  Cal- 
Sag  Canal,  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
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$20,000.  Equipment,  horses,  and  facili- 
ties will  be  furnished  for  the  equestrian 
events  and  for  the  modem  pentathlon 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  A  rifle  and  pistol 
range  will  be  built  ^t  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
A  further  expenditure  will  be  made  for 
special  equipment,  fencing,  and  gym- 
nastics, $12,000. 

Never  has  a  city  done  so  much  for  the 
Pan  American  games  as  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago is  going  to  do  for  these  games.  If 
Cleveland  had  only  had  the  public  spirit 
to  do  likewise  and  had  not  tried  to  take 
the  Government  for  a  buggy  ride,  Cleve- 
land undoubtedly  would  have  received 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  obliged  to  state 
that  Cleveland  went  through  an  expe- 
rience which  frequently  happens  in  in- 
instances  of  this  type.  When  the 
program  was  submitted  it  was  presented 
as  one  which  would  require  no  expendi- 
tures. Later  it  developed  that  $200,000 
would  be  required.  That  $200,000  ulti- 
mately lifted  itself,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  State  having  to  put  up  $2  million, 
the  Federal  Government  having  to  put 
up  $5  million,  and  the  city  of  Cleveland 
having  to  put  up  $3  million,  with  private 
enterprises  having  to  put  up  other 
amounts. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  opposed 
the  project;  and  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  he  contemplates  coming  back 
and  asking  for  more  money  if  the  $500,- 
000  is  not  adequate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  may 
my  right  arm  be  witheired  If  I  do  any 
such  thing  as  that.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
will  take  a  similar  vow  of  abstinence. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  have  said,  I  am 
somewhat  dubious  as  to  whether  the 
Olympic  games  breed  international 
friendship,  because  frequently  the  com- 
petition between  the  big  powers  Is  so 
Intense  at  those  games  that  they  stir  up 
animosity  rather  than  friendship.  How- 
ever, the  Pan  American  games  are  of  a 
different  kind.  They  are  between  small 
powers  and  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. There  Is  no  basic  ill  will  between 
any  of  the  nations.  They  compete  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  with  fairplay  and 
the  best  men  winning.  They  should 
therefore  breed  friendship. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  realize 
that  the  Interchange  of  persons  and  the 
building  of  friendship  takes  place  not 
merely  on  the  intellectual  level,  but  also 
in  the  field  of  sports,  and  in  the  field  of 
art. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fctlbright]  has  inaugurated 
a  great  program  of  Fulbright  scholar- 
ships and  exchange  of  persons.  This 
program  is  very  valuable.  But  we  want 
to  build  friendship  on  other  levels  as  well. 
If  sports  are  properly  conducted,  and  not 
excessively  competitive,  they,  too,  can 
develop  friendship. 

I  also  point  out  that  by  private  sub- 
scription we  are  also  providing  a  festival 
of  the  arts  and  the  music  of  the  Amer- 
icas. We  wish  to  bring  orchestras,  writ- 
ers, painters,  and  sculptors  from  Latin 
America,  so  that  on  the  artistic  side  of 


life  we  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  one  another's  achievements  and 
create  a  deeper  understanding  and 
friendship. 

This  is  important;  because  the  Intel- 
lectuals of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  frequently  inclined  to  deprecate 
American  achievement  in  the  arts  and 
culture.  This  program  will  help  to  off- 
set and  overcome  that  unfortunate 
tendency. 

Furthermore,  we  should  remember 
that  while  these  games  are  in  progress  in 
Chicago,  a  world  youth  congress  will  be 
in  progress  in  Vierma.  under  Communist 
auspices.  That  World  Youth  Congress 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
the  Communist  countries.  They  are 
reaching  out  to  attract  visitors  from 
other  portions  of  the  world  including 
Latin  America. 

I  believe  that  the  Pan  American 
games,  and  the  Festival  of  the  Americas, 
which  will  accompany  it,  can  be  used  to 
help  offset  the  drive  of  the  Communists 
for  intellectual  relationsliips  with  Latin 
America.  The  Commimists  are  already 
beginning  to  make  a  great  drive  In  Latin 
America.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
should  offset  It.  I^think  we  are  slowly 
coming  to  realize  Ihat  friendships  are 
built  not  so  much  by  arms,  not  even 
solely  by  economic  aid,  but  also  in  the 
world  of  sports,  the  world  of  artistic 
achievement,  and  the  world  of  thought 
and  philosophy. 

So  it  is  with  a  clear  conscience  that 
we  submit  this  proposal,  which  we  have 
tried  to  make  economical,  and  yet  soimd. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
indicated  his  belief  in  the  importance  of 
the  games  by  accepting  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorai-y  Sponsoring  Com- 
mittee. 

Because  time  is  of  the  essence.  If  this 
aiH^ropriation  is  not  authorized.  It  can- 
not be  made;  and  if  it  is  not  made,  then 
for  the  lack  of  $500,000  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican games  may  fall  through.  This 
would  be  a  great  reflection  upon  this 
country,  if,  after  the  games  had  been 
awarded  and  scheduled,  we  were  to  say. 
"We  do  not  have  enough  money  to  go 
through  with  it." 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  all  I 
have  to  say,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  further  questions,  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  general  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  for  the 
good  of  oiu-  coimtry  it  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  there  be  carried  on  ex- 
changes in  cultural,  athletic,  business, 
and  other  fields.  I  am  thoroughly  In 
concurrence  with  him  in  that  expression. 

However,  I  have  voiced  my  objection 
to  this  proposal,  principally  on  the  basis 
of  the  mode  which  has  been  established 
by  various  communities,  of  promoting 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
event  in  a  particular  area,  and  then  com- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government,  after  the 
deed  has  been  agreed  upon,  asking  for  - 
financial  help. 

I  have  in  mind  tliree  instances  in 
which  that  has  been  done.  The  first  Is 
the  Cleveland  Instance,  In  which  the 
representation  was  made  to  the  city  that 
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the  project  would  be  self-sxistainingr.  Be- 
fore the  program  was  ready  to  be  sub- 
mitted, it  ran  to  a  cost  of  between  $11 
million  and  $12  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  we 
in  Chicago  pitch  our  programs  on  a  more 
modest  scale  than  that  on  which  the 
good  people  of  Cleveland  operate.  They 
are  more  expansive,  and  we  are  more 
restrained. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  basic  wrong, 
however,  existed  also  in  the  case  of 
Chicago.  It  proceeded  to  drive  the  pegs 
for  the  establishment  of  the  games,  and 
then  came  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  financial  aid. 

The  second  instance  I  have  In  mind 
Is  that  of  the  Squaw  Valley  International 
Olympics.  In  1954.  Reno,  Nev.,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  have  the  winter  Olympics  held 
in  Squaw  Valley.  It  emphasized  the 
point  that  Reno  wanted  the  Interna- 
tional Olympics.  They  were  to  be  held 
in  the  mountains  of  California,  but  Reno 
is  about  40  miles  away,  and  undoubtedly 
it  felt  that  benefit  would  come  to  Reno 
In  the  event  the  Olympics  were  held 
there. 

Two  men  by  the  name  of  Cushlng  and 
Poulsen  had  bought  some  land  in  Squaw 
Valley.  They  got  together  a  group  of 
men  in  1948  and  bought  574  acres  of 
land  in  an  area  which  was  not  at  all 
developed.  They  put  up  a  total  of 
$400,000. 

In  1954.  when  Cushing  saw  that  Reno 
wanted  the  Olympics,  he  decided  that 
he  would  interest  himself,  and  he  went 
to  a  legislator  in  California  and  said 
that  it  would  cost  about  $2  million  to 
provide  the  facilities  for  the  winter 
Olympics.  The  State  of  California  was 
persuaded  to  put  up  $1  million.  I  as- 
SMXne  that  the  other  $1  million  was  to 
be  gathered  in  various  ways,  through 
private  contributions,  and  possibly  from 
the  city  of  Reno.  But  $1  million  was 
available,  and  the  promoters  then  went 
to  the  international  committee  and  per- 
suaded the  international  committee  to 
decide  upon  Squaw  Valley  as  the  place 
to  hold  the  winter  Olympics.  I  now 
quote  what  Cushing  said  to  the  commit- 
tee. He  did  not  expect  to  get  it,  but,  he 
said:  '^e  would  plead  poverty,  poor 
mouth  It  all  over  the  place.  We  would 
not  try  to  compete  with  the  rich  Euro- 
pean resorts,  which  would  stage  the 
games  with  Roman  grandeur.  Ours 
would  be  a  healthy,  unadorned  game  in 
a  clean,  simple  atmosphere,  free  from 
commercial  pressure  and  public  inter- 
ference." 

That  is  the  plea  with  which  he  went 
to  the  Committee  on  International 
Olympics.  He  said,  "Come  to  the  moun- 
tains of  California,  into  Squaw  Valley. 
We  do  not  have  the  grandeur  of  the 
Romans,  but  here  will  be  simple  sur- 
roundings, withr  fresh  air  and  simple 
facilities  to  accommodate  you.  We  have 
no  money  to  provide  grandeur  and  rich- 
ness of  facihties." 

The  International  Committee  accepted 
that  argimient  and  decided  to  go  to 
Squaw  Valley. 


Then  they  began  to  look  around. 
They  found  that  $1  million  was  not 
enough,  and  they  went  to  the  Legislature 
of  California,  and  got  the  legislature  to 
give  them  $4  million.  Pour  million  dol- 
lars was  not  enough.  They  then  came 
to  Congress  and  got  $4  million  from  us. 
It  is  not  now  known  whether  the  $8  mil- 
lion will  be  adequate  to  properly  finance 
the  project. 

Cushing  and  the  other  promoters  have 
$10  million  in  facilities  which  are  being 
built  in  the  Squaw  Valley  project.  All 
types  of  facilities  have  been  constructed. 
It  now  appears  that  the  promoters  are 
going  to  be  in  the  midst  of  $14  million 
worth  of  public  improvements  from 
which  they  will  enjoy  the  bonanza  that 
will  come  in  the  future. 

Squaw  Valley  went  forward  with  the 
program.  They  did  not  come  to  Con- 
gress or  the  State  Department  to  learn 
whether  they  would  receive  the  money. 
They  cast  the  die  and  then,  when  they 
were  in  distress,  came  to  Congress  for 
the  financial  aid  which  was  needed.  I 
might  say  that  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia finally  threw  up  its  hands  and 
said,  "We  have  given  $4  million.  We 
cannot  give  any  more."  Tlie  result  was 
that  last  summer.  I  believe.  Congress 
voted  a  $4  million  appropriation  for  the 
promotion  of  these  games. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Senator  objects  to  the  action  of 
Congress  in  appropriating  funds  by 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  the  winter 
Olympic  games  to  be  held  at  Squaw 
Valley? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  not  heard  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  one  of  my 
di£Bculties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  said  at  the  very 
beginning  that  in  my  opinion  these  In- 
ternational cultural,  athletic,  and  scien- 
tific events  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our 
country.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that 
whenever  the  United  States  puts  up  the 
money  to  build  arenas  and  stadiums, 
swimming  facilities,  ski  lifts,  dormitories, 
and  sewer  systems,  and  all  the  other 
facilities  which  are  necessary,  the  op- 
portunity to  hold  such  games  should  be 
afforded  available  to  every  State  that  has 
facilities  which  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  in  mind  the  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon.  California.  Idaho. 
Maine.  Vermont.  Colorado,  all  States 
which  have  mountains  and  such  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  able  Senator 
know  under  what  circumstances  an 
area  of  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent  was  chosen 
for  these  Oljonplc  games? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  on  my  desk  an 
article  which  app<mred  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  February  1958.  and  one 
which  appeared  in  Time  magazine  of 
February  9.  1959.  They  show  that  the 
initial  Invitation  came  from  Reno,  Nev. 
Then  a  Mr.  Cushing  and  a  Mr.  Poulsen 
saw  the  newspaper  item  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  stating  that  Reno 
was  inviting  the  Olympic  games.  Poul- 
sen and  Cushing,  who  own  nearly  600 


acres  of  land  and  a  lodge  in  the  area, 
felt  that  that  would  be  grand  for  them. 
They  undertook  to  develop  the  proposal 
that  the  games  be  held  at  Squaw  Valley. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  If 
the  United  States  is  to  put  up  money, 
every  State  which  has  facilities  ought 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  the 
project. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  news  stories  to 
which  my  friend  refers  are  correct.  I 
must  say  that  in  some  ways  they  con- 
stitute a  tribute  to  the  forehandedness 
of  some  of  my  constituents  in  Califor- 
nia. However  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  Who  makes  the  deci- 
sion to  hold  the  Ol.vmpic  games  wher- 
ever they  are  going  to  be  held? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Committee  on 
the  International  Olympics. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  objecting  to  the  manner  In  which 
that  committee  discharged  its  responsi- 
bilities In  making  its  choice? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  objecting  on  that  basis.  The 
Time  magazine  report  tells  the  story  of 
the  argument  made  to  the  committee 
and  the  quotation  which  I  have  given  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  underwrite  the  winter 
Olympics? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  do  not  object 
to  that,  but  I  object  to  the  method 
which  is  adopted.  Interested  persons 
go  to  the  taxpayers  and  say  It  will  cost 
nothing.  The  cost  then  rises  to  $13 
million.  In  the  California  project  It 
was  said  It  would  not  cost  more  than 
$2  million.  That  finally  rose  to  a  figure 
of  $4  million  for  California  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  such  techniques, 
which  I  see  exhibited  day  after  day. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  my  able 
friend  this  question:  When  he  talks 
about  the  technique  which  was  used 
and  to  which  he  is  opposed,  am  I  to 
xmderstand  he  means  that  in  the  urging 
by  the  people  of  my  State  that  the  winter 
Olympics  be  held  in  their  State  anything 
wrong  or  unethical  was  done? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  nothing  but 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  people  of 
California.  They  were  not  In  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  subject.  They  be- 
lieved that  It  would  cost  only  $2  million 
when  they  started  out. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Who  are  "they"?  The 
people  who  wanted  it? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  felt  It  would  cost  only 
$2  mlJhon.  When  they  were  asked  for 
$4  million.  I  believe  they  honestly  felt 
that  amount  would  be  enough. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  apologize  for  coming 
Into  the  Chamber  late.  I  had  a  meeting 
to  attend.  I  am  always  distressed  to  hear 
any  of  my  colleagues  take  F>otshots  at 
the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  not  a  reflection 
on  CaliforxUa.  My  discussion  relates  to 
the  technique  which  Is  involved  in  these 
projects. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  would  the  Senator 
explain  that  technique? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  technique  Is  that 
the  promoters— and  this  was  not  the 
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state  of  California— submit  a  proposal 
which,  they  say.  will  Involve  no  cost. 
Then  by  the  time  they  get  through  it 
runs  Into  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  suggest  that  any  bad  faith  was  at- 
tached to  any  of  the  estimates  of  cost 
in  this  Instance? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Initial  figures 
were  made  without  an  honest  calcula- 
tion. So  far  as  the  California  proposi- 
tion Is  concerned.  In  the  cai*  of  trans- 
portation inexcusable  mistakes  were 
made  imtll  experts  were  called  in  to  fig- 
ure really  what  the  cost  would  be.  I  am 
now  talking  of  the  promoters  of  the  pro- 
posal, not  the  ones  who  ultimately  un- 
dertook to  finish  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  When  the  Interna- 
tional Olympics  Committee  decided  to 
hold  the  Winter  Olympics  in  Squaw  Val- 
ley, Cahf..  would  the  Senator  say  they 
were  misled  In  arriving  at  that  decision? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No :  they  were  glad  to 
come  to  the  United  States;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  am  glad  the 
Olympics  are  to  be  held  in  California. 
What  I  desire  is  that  in  the  approach 
to  these  matters  there  be  some  advance, 
careful  calculation  made,  witli  a  view  to 
getting  reliable  figures  of  what  the  ulti- 
mate cost  will  be. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  respect  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  constructive 
purpose  he  seeks  to  serve  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  what  is  needed,  on  aU  levels  of 
government  spending  is  to  consider  most 
carefully  the  basis  upon  which  appro- 
priations are  asked  for.  However.  I  think 
he  and  I,  together  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  unanimously  agree  that  It  Is 
good  for  amicable  relations  b<'twe€n  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rest  of  the  world  th&t  the  next 
Olympic  contests  will  be  held  in  this 
country.  The  fact  that  they  wlU  be  held 
In  one  State  rather  than  In  another  Is 
simply  an  Irrelevant  fact. 

It  is  on  the  same  basis  that  I  sup- 
ported appropriate  legislation  for  Squaw 
Valley,  when  It  was  before  Congress  that 
I  look  with  favor  on  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  articles  relating  to 
this  subject  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  February  22,  1958.  and 
Time  magazine  of  February  9.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu> 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Port.  Feb.  22 

1958] 

The  Great  Wintee  Olympics  Fight 

(By  Melvln  Durslag) 

The  conunlttee  arranging  the  solemn  cloe- 
ing  ceremony  of  the  195e  winter  Olympic 
games  at  Cortina  d'Ampezza.  Italy,  was  be- 
tet  suddenly  with  panic.  Olympic  tradition 
cnlls  for  the  mayor  of  the  ho«t  city  for  the 
next  games  to  sit  among  the  dignitaries  on 
the  rostrum.  But  no  such  offlcliU  was  on 
hand  from  Squaw  Valley.  Calif..  tHe  site  of 
the  1960  winter  Olympics. 

An  excited  Italian  raced  Into  the  stands 
and  tugged  at  the  arm  of  John  J.  Garland. 
American  member  of  the  InttrnationaJ 
Olympic  Committee.  -Come  quickly."  the 
Italian  cried.  Garland  hurried  to  the  ros- 
trum and  was  pushed  Into  the  vacj»nt  chal*. 
The  ceremony  proceeded  and  the  1956  wln- 
t:;r  games  concluded,  with   no  explanation 


being  offered  of  why  a  stand-in  was  needed 
for  the  mayor  of  Squaw  Valley. 

Actually.  It  happens  that  Squaw  VaUey 
doesn't  have  a  mayor.  For  that  matter.  It 
has  no  policemen,  no  post  office,  no  gasoline 
station.  It  doesn't  have  much  of  anything 
except  some  strULlngly  scenic  mountains, 
oceans  of  snow,  and  gobs  of  troubles. 

Through  a  dazzling  display  of  salesman- 
ship by  one  of  Squaw  Valley's  30  registered 
voters  the  1960  winter  Olympics  had  been 
given  to  an  area  which  doesn't  appear  on 
most  maps.  Indeed,  except  for  a  sprinkling 
of  ardent  ski  enthusiasts  who  have  discov- 
ered the  pristine  charm  of  Squaw  Valley  and 
tested  Its  wondrous  alpine  slopes,  there  were 
few  people  even  In  California  who  had  heard 
of  It.  let  alone  seen  It. 

Squaw  Valley  stretches  only  3  miles  long 
by  a  half  mile  wide.  It  la  located  In  an 
obscure  spot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierras,  adjacent  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  45  miles 
southwest  of  Reno.  Nev.  Squaw  Valley  Is  a 
place  of  quiet,  simple  beauty,  but  since  the 
moment  3  years  ago  when  it  was  picked  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  as  the 
■cene  of  the  i960  winter  games.  It  has  been 
a  whirlpool  of  strife  and  controversy. 

The  balloting  had  hardly  concluded  before 
a  spokesman  for  Innsbruck.  Austria,  which 
finished  second  In  the  voting,  hurled  a  charge 
of  political  connivance.  A  delegate  from 
Salnt-Morltz.  Switzerland,  which  was  also  In 
the  running,  described  the  Squaw  Valley  bid 
as  a  cunning  land-and-hotel  scheme.  Kven 
Avery  Brundage.  of  Chicago,  the  president 
of  the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
warned  Squaw  Valley  that  the  wherewithal 
for  staging  the  Olympics  had  better  be  forth- 
coming Immediately,  or  he  would  reconunend 
that  Its  right  to  hold  the  games  be  forfeited. 
Skiing  and  sledding  groups  joined  the  de- 
tractors. And  to  add  to  the  complications, 
the  principal  landowner  In  the  vaUey.  some 
of  whose  property  Is  needed  for  the  games, 
refused  to  sell.  A  hot  court  battle  Is 
pending. 

The  bringing  of  the  winter  Olympics — and 
all  attendant  troubles — to  Squaw  Valley  was 
accomplished  by  a  nlmble-witted  promoter 
named  Alexander  Cushing,  who  has  been 
called  "a  Mike  Todd  in  snowshoes."  On  De- 
cember 23,  1964.  Cushing.  then  41.  sat  read- 
ing the  morning  paper  In  his  mountain 
home  In  Squaw  Valley.  A  dispatch  from  the 
East  put  his  memory  machinery  Into  motion. 
The  UJS.  Olympic  Committee,  he  read,  was 
hearing  bids  In  New  York  City  from  various 
winter  sports  centers  which  were  eager  to 
become  the  American  homlnee  as  host  for 
the  1960  winter  Olympics.  The  more  Cush- 
ing thought  about  It,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  games  belonged  In  Squaw 
Valley. 

His  enthusiasm  wasn't  dampened  by  the 
fact  that  Squaw  Valley's  facilities  consisted 
of  (a)  1  ski  lift,  (b)  2  rope  tows  and  (c)  1 
small  lodge.  Nor  did  he  worry  that  the 
nearest  place  for  groceries,  aspirin,  and  maU 
was  7  miles  away,  at  the  village  of  Tahoe 
City.  These  were  drawbacks,  he  felt,  that 
could  be  easily  surmounted. 

More  Important  In  his  view  were  the  natu- 
ral attributes  of  Squaw  Valley,  which  he 
considered  the  finest  In  the  world  for  winter 
sports.  The  flawless  wind-free  skiing  and 
the  clean,  freph  air  of  the  valley  had  en- 
chanted Cushing  at  first  sight,  back  In  1947. 
A  socially  prominent  New  Yorker,  a  Harvard 
graduate — by  way  of  Groton — and  a  promi- 
nent attorney,  he  chucked  his  career  In  law 
and  brought  his  wife  and  three  children  to 
Squaw  Valley  in  order  to  enter,  of  aU  things, 
the  ski-resort  business. 

He  obtained  574  acres  of  land  from  Wayne 
Poulsen,  a  Pan  American  World  Airways 
pilot,  and  Martin  Arrouge,  ski-Instructor 
husband  of  former  Actress  Norma  Shearer. 
Then  Cushing  built  a  lodge  and  ski  lift  with 
MOO/KX)  he  raised  anaong  his  eastern  friends. 
Laurance  Rockefeller  and  John  (Jock)  Mc- 
Lsan  were  among  those  who  became  major 


stockholders  In    1948   In  the   newly  formed 
Squaw  Valley  Development  Co. 

Now,  In  December  of  1954,  the  problem  at 
hand  for  Cushing,  president  of  the  develop- 
ment company,  was  how  to  realize  his  brain- 
storm of  landing  the  1960  winter  Olympics, 
"I  dldnt  know  the  first  thing  about  pro- 
cedure on  this  sort  of  matter,"  he  says,  "so 
I  phoned  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  tn 
New  York.  The  man  I  talked  to  finally  told 
me  to  prepare  a  presentation,  not  exceeding 
45  minutes,  which  the  committee  would  hear 
at  8  ajn.  on  January  10.  You  can  see  I  had 
to  work  fast." 

Cushing  began  by  getting  the  backing  of 
Gov.  Goodwin  Knight  and  the  U.S.  Senators 
from  California,  Thomas  Kuchel  and  Wil- 
liam Knowland.  "None  of  them  thought  I 
had  a  chance,"  says  Cushing,  "but  they  nat- 
uraUy  couldn't  go  on  record  saying  they  were 
against  the  winter  Olympics  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia.   All  gave  me  an  endorsement." 

nasT    MILLION    STATE 

The  next  step  was  to  get  a  promise  of 
financial  backing  from  the  California  Legls. 
lature.  For  this  project,  he  enlisted  the  help 
of  state  Senator  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  Placer 
County,  in  which  Squaw  Valley  Is  located. 
Cushing  extolled  the  endless  benefits  that 
Placer  County  would  reap  from  a  winter 
Olympics.  He  assvired  the  senator  that  the 
cost  would  be  nominal.  Johnson  Introduced 
a  bill  In  the  State  legislature  that  woiUd 
appropriate  $1  mUUon  for  the  winter  games — 
if  CuBhlng  should  be  able  to  bring  them  to 
California. 

Thus  armed,  the  one-man  delegation  from 
Sqiiaw  VaUey  was  off  for  New  York  to  make 
his    pitch    against    such    widely    publicized 
contenders  as  Sun  Valley.  Idaho;  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y.;    and    Aspen,    Colo,  g  Other   candidates 
included  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Cushing    Is    a    tall,    dlstLngulshed-looklng 
man  who  appears  completely  at  home  in  the 
sports  jacket  and  slacks  in  which  he  is  usu- 
ally attired.     He  Is  a  cool,  imposing  speaker. 
His  words  flow  evenly,  and  they  hit  with  the 
clear  ring  of  fine  crystal.    In  his  presentation 
before    the    U.S.    Olympics    Committee,    he 
talked  eloquenUy  of  Squaw  Valley's  beauty 
and  Its  magnificent  slopes,  which  offer  ski- 
ing with  all  exposures  to  the  sun.     Squaw 
Valley's   unique   layout,   he    continued,   was 
such  that  si)ectators.  all  of  whom  would  be 
quartered  in  surrounding  area«.  could  com- 
mute for  each  day's  events  and  empty  out 
at  night,  leaving  the  valley  free  of  constant 
congestion.      PLnaUy,    he   assiu-ed    the    com- 
mittee that  all  resources  needed  for  staging 
the  games  had  been,  pledged  by  the  State 
of  California,  whose  hospitality  had  no  peer. 
Much   to  the  shock  of   winter-sports  au- 
thorities around  the  Nation,  not  to  mention 
Cushlng's  rivals,  Squaw   Valley  was  chosen 
as    the    U.S.    candidate.     Snorted    a    dele- 
gate   from    Lake    Placid,    "If    you    ask    me, 
the  whole  place" — Squaw  Valley — "Is  a  fig-* 
ment  of  Cushlng's  Imagination." 

The  selection  came  as  a  surprise  even  to 
Cushing.  "Up  to  then,  I  was  going  mostly 
on  palaver,"  he  says  today.  "I  had  won  the 
first  round,  bxit  the  big  problem  was  still 
ahead — how  to  seU  Squaw  Valley  to  the 
foreigners." 

The  final  choice  was  to  be  made  by  the 
International  Olympics  Committee  at  a 
meeting  in  Parts  In  June.  The  Winter 
Olympics  are  traditionally  a  E^uropean  prop- 
osition. Of  the  seven  winter  games  staged 
in  the  past,  six  have  been  awarded  to  Europe 
and  one  to  Lake  Placid.  Since  1936  Euro- 
pean athletes  have  dominated  the  Winter 
Olympics.  The  honors  at  Cortina  were  di- 
vided largely  among  Russians,  Austrlans. 
Swiss,  and  Scandinavians.  The  United 
States  won  in  only  two  divisions,  the  men's 
and  women's  flgiire  skating. 

Cushing  felt  that,  although  be  could  do 
nothing  to  Improve  the  skill  of  our  wlnter- 
spnrts  atliletes,  he  at  least  could  arrange  for 
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them  to  lose  on  their  own  soli.  He  went 
back  to  Placer  County.  Victory,  he  assured 
officials  there,  was  now  within  sight.  They 
came  up  with  $12,000.  From  the  Southern 
California  Committee  for  the  Olympic  Games 
he  £(ot  $3,000  more,  even  though  southern 
Callfornlans  aren't  (ordinarily  in  the  habit 
of  encouraging  promotions  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  The  remainder  of  a 
$50,000  war  chest  was  donated  by  the  Squaw 
Valley  Development  Co.,  whose  stock- 
holders were  convinced  by  Cushlng  that 
opportunity  at  last  was  knocking  to  put 
Squaw  Valley  on  the  m%p. 

Money  matters  now  out  of  the  way,  Cush- 
lng departed  for  Europe  to  make  his  recon- 
naissance of  the  opposition.  Other  cities 
bidding  for  the  1960  winter  games  were 
Austria's  Innsbruck,  Switzerland's  Salnt- 
Morltz,  and  Garmlsch-Partenklrchen  in  West 
Germany.  Since  previous  Olympics  had  been 
awarded  to  Salnt-Moritz  and  Gannlsch,  the 
overwhelming  favorite  this  time  was  Inns- 
bruck. 

In  Europe,  Cushlng  met  a  veteran  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News, 
George  Weller.  The  picture  that  Gushing 
painted  of  Squaw  Valley  was  so  intiiguing 
and  his  arguments  for  bringing  the  games 
there  so  convincing  that  Weller  was  moved 
to  volunteer  his  services — if  his  editor  in 
Chicago  was  agreeable. 

Returning  to  America,  Cushlng  went  di- 
rectly to  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News.  In  no  time  at  all,  he  persuaded 
executive  ectitor  Basil  Walters  to  keep  Weller 
on  the  Daily  News  payroll  while  letting  him 
work  gratis  for  Squaw  Valley.  Cushlng  and 
Weller  began  to  plan  their  strategy.  To  off- 
set the  strong  support  that  would  go  to 
Innsbruck  from  Austria's  neighbors  and 
from  anti-American  strongholds  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  they  figured  they  needed  votes 
from  nations  that  generally  don't  concern 
themselves  with  the  Winter  Olympics. 
Cushlng  and  Weller  decided  they  could  best 
secure  votes  by  personal  contact  with  Olym- 
pic committeemen.  They<  divided  up  the 
world.  Weller  would  go  to  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  heading  from  there  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Cushlng  wbuld 
salvage  what  he  could  In  Western  Europe. 

Their  strongest  talking  point,  they  figured, 
was  Squaw  Valley's  physical  layout,  which 
lor  the  first  time  would  make  it  possible  for 
all  the  Winter  Olympics  events  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  place.  At  Cortina  in  1956,  for  in- 
stance, the  skating  was  held  in  a  village  18 
miles  away,  and  the  ski  Jump  in  another  vil- 
lage 3  miles  distant.  In  Squaw  Valley,  every 
event  either  would  finish  or  be  staged  In  its 
entirety  in  the  one  area. 

OLYMPICS    VILl^GE 

A  second  selling  point  was  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  Winter  Oljrmpics  village  for  the  ath- 
letes. This  was  another  first.  Participants 
In  the  summer  games  are  always  quartered 
In  the  privacy  of  their  own  village,  but  the 
winter  competitors  usually  live  In  public 
hotels,  where,  as  Cushlng  puts  it,  "other 
guests  drink  beer  and  raise  hell  until  all 
hours." 

A  third  argument  for  Squaw  Valley  was  the 
need  for  holding  the  Winter  Olympics  in  a 
new  locale — namely,  among  the  Pacific  fam- 
ily of  nations.  Satisfied  that  their  case  was 
sound,  Weller  departed  for  South  America 
and  Cushlng  left  for  Europe,  enlisting  the 
help  en  route  of  a  Harvard  classmate  named 
Marshall  Hazeltlne,  a  polished  expert  in  the 
field  of  public  relations. 

"Hazeltlne  is  what  you'd  call  a  top-level 
man,"  says  Cushlng  proudly.  "He  attended 
Eton,  has  worked  on  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  for  our  State  Department  and  has 
excellent  contacts  all  over  Europe.  He  also 
speaks  French,  Italian,  and  German  fluently." 

By  the  time  the  Squaw  Valley  triumvirate 
reached  Paris  for  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee,  they  had  a 
dossier  on  each  of  the  62  delegates  attend- 


ing. They  had  also  obtained  an  endorse- 
ment from  President  Eisenhower,  who  had 
signed  a  Joint  resolution,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, inviting  the  world  to  Squaw  Valley. 

Each  group  bidding  for  the  Olympics  was 
granted  30  mlnute.s  in  which  to  state  its  case 
before  the  committee.  In  preparing  the  all- 
important  speech,  Cushlng,  Weller,  and 
Hazeltlne  realized  that  Squaw  Valley's  chief 
weakness  was  the  scarcity  of  facilities  there. 
Considering  the  $1  million  budget,  there  was 
no  prospect  of  startling  Improvements. 
However,  they  conceived  a  way  of  convert- 
ing this  liability  into  a  sales  asset. 

"It  came  to  us  like  a  vibration  from 
heaven,"  says  Cushlng.  "Psychologically, 
this  was  our  knockout  punch.  We  would 
plead  poverty — poor-mouth  It  all  over  the 
place.  When  had  Americans  ever  admitted 
abroad  that  they  had  nothing?  We  wouldn't 
try  to  compete  with  the  rich  Exiropean  re- 
sorts, which  would  stage  the  games  with 
Roman  grandeur.  Ours  would  t>e  a  healthy, 
unadorned  games  in  a  clean,  simple  atmos- 
phere, free  from  commercial  pressure  and 
public  interference." 

And  so  the  Squaw  Valley  bid  officially  was 
dedicated  to  "Restoring  the  Olsrmptc  Ideal 
to  the  winter  games."  Cushlng  and  Weller 
decided  that  the  speech  might  have  added 
impact  if  delivered  by  Hazeltlne  in  French, 
the  language  of  the  revered  founder  of  the 
modern  Olympics,  the  late  Pierre  de 
Coubertln. 

Hazeltlne,  a  man  of  quiet  charm,  spoke  im- 
pressively to  the  delegation  for  32  minutes. 
In  the  remaining  8  minutes  Cushlng  deliv- 
ered a  crisp  summary  in  which  he  empha- 
sized that  the  cost  of  sending  athletes  to 
Squaw  Valley  would  not  be  high.  He  guar- 
anteed that  transportation  on  a  charter  ar- 
rangement and  3  weeks  of  room  and  board 
with  decent  accommodations  would  not  ex- 
ceed $500  for  any  athlete. 

On  the  first  ballot  cast  by  the  committee. 
Squaw  Valley,  aided  by  strong  South  Ameri- 
can support,  polled  a  surprising  30  votes,  as 
opposed  to  24  for  Innsbruck.  6  for  Saint 
Moritz,  and  2  for  Garmlsch.  Squaw  Valley 
and  Innsbruck  moved  to  the  finals.  To  most 
observers.  It  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  Europeans  who  had  backed  Saint 
Moritz  and  Garmlsch  would  now  swing  their 
votes  to  Innsbruck.  On  the  second  ballot, 
however.  Squaw  Valley  won  by  a  count  of  32 
votes  to  30.  the  closest  finish  in  I.O.C.  history. 

Innsbruck  took  the  defeat  hard.  Not  im- 
pressed by  the  Squaw  Valley  platform  of 
friendly  but  humble  games,  the  Innsbruck 
newspaper  editorialized  tartly.  "The  rich 
Americans  may  have  won,  but  the  Oljrmplc 
Ideal  has  been  defeated." 

In   California   there   were   Jubilant   head- 

'  lines.    Champagne    toasts    were    drtmk    to 

Cushlng,  the  supersalesman.     Then  the  roof 

fell   in.     The  State  quickly  discovered   that 

it  had  a  sputtering  bobcat  by  the  tail. 

COST  PER  ATHLCTK 

To  begin  with,  Cushing's  guarantee  to  the 
IOC  of  a  $500  maximum  cost  per  athlete  for 
travel  and  living  expenses  turned  out  to  be 
a  slight  miscalculation.  State  experts  fig- 
ured the  bill  at  $725  per  athlete.  This 
meant  a  total  cost  to  California  of  $270,000. 
because,  as  an  official  of  the  California 
Olympic  Commission  explains,  "Rather 
than  renege  on  a  guarantee,  we  will  make  up 
the  difference." 

BVDCET   TTP    TO    $4    Mn.UON 

Secondly,  the  $1  million  originally  allo- 
cated for  the  games  proved  a  noticeably 
short  figure.  Cushing's  revised  estimate 
came  to  $2,400,000.  When  State  architects 
and  engineers  got  busy  and  started  totaling 
up  such  sums  as  $2  million  for  an  ice  arena, 
$440,000  for  a  sewer  system  and  $300,000  for 
flood  control,  the  cost  quickly  expanded  to 
$4  million. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  Ice  arena 
would  cost  a  million  more   than  originally 


expected,  and  the  next  total  estimate  cam* 
to  $5  million,  the  California  Legislature  re- 
belled. Some  members  suggested  it  would 
be  sinful  to  take  the  Winter  Olympics  away 
from  such  a  garden  spot  as  Innsbruck. 
Many  taxpayers  agreed. 

There  was,  however,  the  matter  of  Cali- 
fornia pride,  not  to  mention  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  President.  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernor Knight.  The  feeling  soon  grew  In  the 
California  Olympic  Commission  and  the 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  both  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Knight,  that  if  any- 
thing was  worth  sponsoring  in  California, 
it  was  worth  sponsoring  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting the  State's  reputation.  They  eventually 
won  out  in  a  hard  fight  over  the  economy- 
minded  faction. 

tJF  TO   $■    MnxiON 

Right  now  the  cost  of  the  games  has  risen 
to  $8  million,  and  with  heavy  expenditures 
still  In  sight.  Squaw  Valley  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  $3,800,000  appropriation.  (Note: 
not  due  for  action  until  April.) 

H.  D.  Thoreau,  executive  secretary  of  the 
commission,  explains.  "To  Justify  all  the 
spending  for  the  Winter  Olympics,  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  a  State  park  in  Squaw 
Valley  of  all  the  land  on  which  the  State 
Is  doling  out  money  for  Improvements.  To 
do  this,  the  original  $5  million  Investment 
must  be  protected  by  expenditure  of  an  ad- 
ditional $3  million  to  convert  the  area  into 
a  permanent  installation." 

The  Idea  of  a  State  park  for  winter  and 
summer  recreation  is  acceptable  to  most 
taxpayers  in  California,  but  not  to  the 
biggest  landowner  In  SquaW  Valley.  Wayne 
Poulsen.  who  has  opposed  the  plan  from  the 
outset.  Of  the  1,300  acres  that  Poulsen 
holds  in  the  area — valley  and  hillside — the 
State  wants  to  buy  63  >,  and  lease  139  for  2 
years.  This  land  Is  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  proposed  480-acre  winter  Olymplca 
tract. 

For  2  years,  Poulsen  refused  to  sell.  When 
he  finally  agreed  last  fall,  he  demanded  a 
price  so  high  that  the  State  balked.  At 
the  time,  the  State  had  wanted  to  buy  73  *^ 
acres  for  which  it  offered  $103,000.  Un- 
bllnklngly,  Poulsen  made  a  counter  offer  of 
$440,000.  whereupon  the  SUte  Invoked  the 
law  of  eminent  domain  and  carried  the  case 
to  Placer  County  court.  Since  the  State  has 
amended  its  complaint,  asking  for  only  634 
acres,  plus  other  land  for  lease,  the  court 
must  now  determine  an  equitable  price. 
The  court  is  due  to  take  up  the  case  some- 
time this  month  or  next. 

Of  the  California  Olympic  Commission's 
many  headaches,  Poulsen  currently  rates  as 
No.  1.  A  quiet,  sturdy  man  of  41  with  a 
penchant  for  the  outdoors,  PouUen  flies  the 
polar  route  for  Pan  American  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  London  As  a  ski  fan  and  hunter, 
he  first  came  to  Squaw  Valley  In  198$. 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  He  began  to  buy  acreage 
on  credit,  acquiring  tiny  parcels  at  a  time. 
After  World  War  II.  be  and  hU  wife.  Sandy, 
and  their  five  children  moved  permanently 
to  the  valley,  occupying  a  tent  until  they 
could  build  a  home. 

To  the  best  of  Poulsen's  knowledge,  he  and 
his  family  were  the  first  full-time  residents 
there  since  the  gold  prospectors  cleared  out 
in  the  1840's.  Remains  of  the  mining  vil- 
lages of  Cl&raville  and  Knoxvllle  can  still  be  , 
seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley.  tSirough 
which  the  old  Emigrant  Trail  passed,  leading 
across  the  Sierras.  It  was  only  a  few  miles 
away  that  members  of  the  Donner  party  per- 
ished in  1846. 

The  Poulsens  have  dreamed  for  years  of 
developing  Squaw  Valley  ^nto  a  charming 
alplne-type  community — a  sort  of  small- 
scale  Salnt-Morltz.  Poulsen  cringes  at  the 
thought  of  a  State  park.  Envisioning  camp- 
ers, hamburger  stands,  souvenir  hawkers, 
and  the  like  on  land  where  he  had  planned 
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his  dream  village,  he  has  fought  the  State 
doggedly. 

POITLSKN  NAins  |3  MILLION  KILLINO 

California  officials,  however,  are  resolute  In 
their  feeling  that  one  man's  rttal  estate  am- 
bitions shouldn't  take  preced«!nce  over  the 
public  welfare.  P.  K.  Macker.  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  organlzitig  committee, 
adds:  "Despite  himself,  Poulsen  will  be- 
come rich  off  the  Olympics.  They  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  value  of  his  land" — 
.  the  bulk  of  which  is  not  directly  involved. 
"He  should  make  a  $3  million  killing." 

Poulsen's  opposition  Un't  all  that  the  State 
has  had  to  copw  with  lately.  It  has  a  major 
rhubarb  on  its  hands,  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Bobsledders  and  Tobagganers. 
which  la  protesting  the  elimination  of  bob- 
sledding  from  the  Squaw  Valley  program. 
Olympic  rules  specify  that  no  single  event 
need  be  staged  unless  entries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  at  least  12  nations.  Since  fewer 
than  that  number  answered  in  a  poll  that 
they  would  compete  in  the  tx>bsledding. 
Squaw  Valley  seized  the  opportunity  to  drop 
the  event,  thereby  saving  the  $750,000  cost 
of  building  a  bobsled  run. 

Says  Alan  Bartholemy,  technical  director 
of  the  Squaw  Valley  games,  "The  federation 
has  demanded  we  build  the  bob  run,  under 
threat  of  exposing  us  to  the  world  as  Ameri- 
can cheapskates."  The  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  this  country  has  Joined  in  asking 
that  bolMleddlng  l>e  offered. 

The  Russians,  too.  have  been  unhappy. 
They  have  roared  their  Indignation  over  fin- 
gerprinting requirements  made  of  all  for- 
eigners entering  this  country.  The  Califor- 
nia Olympic  Commission  has  asked  Congress 
to  waive  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
'    Act  for  all  Olympic  athletes. 

Further  concessions  are  needed  for  Russian 
satellite  countries  not  recognized  by  our 
State  Department.  Caught  in  a  crossfire  be- 
tween the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
which  does  not  acknowledge  political  differ- 
ences, and  Senator  John  Btm.xa.  of  Mary- 
land, who  has  demanded  that  the  satellites 
be  barred.  Squaw  Valley  has  appealed  to  John 
Foster  Dulles  to  admit  all  nations  which  wish 
to  compete  in  the  games.  Barring  any  world 
upheaval,  Dulles  has  promised  to  comply. 

Meanwhile,  trying  to  balance  a  budget  that 
is  shaking  precariously.  Squaw  Valley  U  still 
moving  ahead  with  preparations  for  an  elab- 
orate Olympics.  "We  have  spent  $200,000 
for  expert  advice  alone,"  says  Bartholemy. 
•  We  will  probably  have  the  finest  and  most 
novel  winter  games  of  all  time." 

At  this  stage,  four  ski  courses  have  been 
completed  in  Squaw  Valley,  and  foundations 
laid  for  new  buildings.  Land  has  been 
graded  for  the  ice  arena  and  a  hillside  cleared 
for  the  ski  Jumps.  Work  has  been  finished 
too,  on  a  $165,000  ski  chair.  As  a  flood- 
control  measure,  engineers  have  also  begun 
the  rerouting  of  Squaw  Creek,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  valleys  meadow- 
land,  where  much  of  the  proceedings  will 
take  place. 

When  snow  melts  thU  spring,  the  bulk  of 
the  construction,  delayed  a  year  by  Poulsen's 
land  fight,  will  start  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
This  is  the  first  winter  Oljrmplcs  ever  planned 
from  the  ground  up.  In  the  past.  Olympic 
construction  has  been  mostly  superimposed 
by  the  host  cities  upon  existing  faculties 
But  almost  everything  at  Squaw  Valley  will 
be  new,  including  a  sprawling  Olympic  vil- 
lage, which  will  quarter  some  1,200  athletes 
trainers,  and  coaches  from  35  nations. 

The  Tillage  will  overlook  a  scenic  lO-acre 
artificial  lake,  for  which  ground  will  soon  be 
removed.  About  500  yards  away  will  be 
built  the  ice  arena,  center  of  Olympic  activi- 
ties. Prom  there,  a  walk  of  no  more  than 
200  yards  will  bring  one  to  any  event.  It 
won't  be  necessary  to  go  jven  that  far  to  see 
what's  taking  place  because,  from  a  comfort- 
able seat  in  the  heated  arena,  spectators  wUl 
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be  able  to  watch  the  show  flashed  on  a  giant 
screen  by  closed-circuit  television.  Camera 
towers  to  be  built  along  the  Alpine  and 
Nordic  ski  courses  will  bring  viewers  a  pic- 
ture of  the  races  In  progress. 

For  not-so-hardy  members  of  the  press, 
who  don't  relish  an  invigorating  trudge  In 
the  snow,  there  also  will  be  closed-circuit 
television  in  the  lavish  press  center,  adja- 
cent to  the  ice  arena.  This  structure,  com- 
plete with  restaurant,  cocktail  lounge, 
snackbars,  and  locker  rooms,  will  accommo- 
date 600  working  writers. 

Other  new  facilities  will  Include  a  speed- 
skating  rink,  3  hockey  rinks,  3  ski  Jumps,  a 
ski  chair,  several  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
warming  huts,  and  a  network  of  spectator 
centers,  all  equipped  with  closed-circuit  TV. 
Squaw  Valley  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Navy  to  conduct  snow-compaction  tests 
this  year  to  determine  whether  automobiles 
could  be  parked  in  the  meadowland.  If  this 
doesn't  prove  feasible,  a  unique  traffic  plan 
has  been  worked  out  whereby  private  cars 
will  be  barred  from  the  valley  entirely.  The 
expected  30.000  people  per  day  will  be  shut- 
tled Instead  by  250  busses,  leaving  every  few 
minutes  from  the  nearby  communities  of 
Tahoe  City  and  Truckee.  Bus  service  wUl 
be  free  to  those  purchasing  tickets  to  the 
Olympic  events. 

Alexander  Cushing's  original  theme  of  re- 
storing the  Olympic  ideal  in  a  natural  set- 
ting devoid  of  embellishments  has  long  since 
been  forgotten.  With  deep-felt  pride.  Gover- 
nor Knight  recently  told  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  "In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  many  monuments  to  the 
creative  and  engineering  genitis  of  our  citi- 
zens •  •  •  We  are  confident  that  this  same 
technical  skill  will  lead  to  construction  of 
winter-sporu  facilities  in  Squaw  Valley 
which  win  greatly  exceed  the  expectations  of 
our  vUitors  who  will  come  to  this  great  event 
from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Cushlng  isn't  in  the  least  crushed  that 
most  of  his  poverty-Inspired  Ideas  have  been 
discarded  In  favor  of  more  grandiose  plans. 
"I  truthfully  don't  see  the  need  for  such  ex- 
travagance." he  says.  "But.  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  my  feelings  won't  be  hurt  if  they 
spend  $20  million— Just  as  long  as  all  the 
stories  on  the  games  are  datelined.  'Souaw 
Valley.'"  ^ 


IFrom  Time  magazine.  Feb.  9,  1959J 

BONAKZA    IN    THE   WILDERNESS 

On  the  twisting  trails  that  lace  the  flanks 
of  Vermont's  Mount  Mansfield,  traffic  was 
so  heavy  that  skiers  had  trouble  keeping 
out  of  one  another's  way.  On  Michigan's 
Boyne  Mountain,  colorfully  garbed  schuss- 
boomers  cheerfully  endured  long  waits  to 
ride  lifts  up  the  glistening  white  mountain- 
side. RestauranU  on  Colorado's  Aspen 
Mountain  were  overrun  with  crowds.  Thou- 
sands left  their  sllzmarks  on  the  deep 
powder  slopes  of  California's  Sierras  and 
Washington's  Cascade  Range.  Whenever 
there  was  snow,  busloads  of  weekend  skiers 
left  New  York  and  Chicago  at  first  light, 
and  in  Nevada  deserts  sweaty  cowboys 
watched  mountain-bound  cars  go  by,  skis 
lashed  to  the  roofs. 

FROM     FANATICS     TO     FAMILIES 

In  less  than  25  years,  skiing  has  been 
transformed  from  an  eccentric  practice  pur- 
sued by  a  handful  oT  fanatic,  chilblalned 
young  men  to  the  U.S.'s  fastest-growing 
outdoor  winter  aport.  Today,  anybody 
skis — corporation  president  and  office  boy, 
college  student  and  secretary,  parents  and 
children.  It  is  no  longer  a  pastime  for  the 
well-heeled  who  could  afford  to  go  to  Europe 
to  learn.  The  skiing  establishment  at  Aspen. 
Colo.,  is  a  typical  example  of  what  the  sport 
has  added  to  the  face  of  the  United  States. 
A  broken-down  mining  settlement  as  late  as 
1946,  Aspen  now  boasts  some  50  ski  lodges, 
offers  a  wide  range  of  overnight  accommo- 


dation*, from  Bd's  Beds  ($2.76  and  down) 
to  the  luxurious  new  Villa  Lamarr  ($8  and 
up),  financed  by  Hedy  Lamarr 's  estranged 
husband,  Howard  Lee.  and  pr<xnptly  dubbed 
Hedy's  Beddies. 

Keys  to  the  U.S.'s  ski  boom  were  the 
rope  tow  and  Its  more  advanced  cotmter- 
part.  the  chair  lift.  The  Urst  rope  tow.  a 
Jury  rig  powered  by  a  truck  engine,  was 
installed  at  Woodstock,  Vt..  In  1934,  the 
first  chair  lift  at  Sun  VaUey.  Idaho,  in  1937. 
Until  then  a  skier  had  to  be  young  and  de- 
termined enough  to  rise  at  dawn,  spend  most 
of  the  day  trudging  up  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  swift 
descents.  The  tow  made  skiing  a  downhill 
run  all  the  way. 

This  winter  an  estimated  3  million  skiers 
will  be  out  on  sloi>es  from  Maine's  Sugarloaf 
Mountain  to  Oregon's  Mount  Hood.  There 
U  skiing  in  Taos.  N.  Mex.,  and  on'  North 
Carolina's  Mount  Mitchell,  and  ski  clubs  have 
appeared  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky, 

SNOW   FEVER 

Resort  owners  are  convinced  that  the  boom 
is  still  young,  and  are  pushing  ahead  with 
expansion  plans,  undismayed  by  the  uncer- 
tainties Inherent  in  snow  itself -^not  enough 
of  it  In  the  East,  where  slopes  must  be  close- 
ly tended  to  preserve  what  falls,  often  too 
much  of  it  In  the  West,  where  gun  crews 
must  shoot  down  avalanches  to  enstire  safety 
and  Jumbo  storms  can  seal  off  an  area  for 
days.  Vermont's  Mountain  Snow  opened  the 
first  outdoor  swimming  pool  at  an  eastern 
ski  resort.  California's  plush  new  $1,750,000  ■ 
inn  at  Mammoth  Mountain  was  doing  a  land- 
office  business.  Michigan's  Boyne  Mountain 
resort  was  plowing  back  $250,000  a  year  Into 
improvements.  All  in  all.  there  were  no 
fewer  than  90  new  overhead  lifts  operating 
in  U.S.  areas  this  winter,  and  more  were  on 
the  way. 

For  the  past  year,  the  most  feverish  of  all 
ski  area  preparations  have  been  centered  in 
and  around  a  narrow,  steep-sided  valley  high 
in  the  California  Sierras,  200  miles  northeast 
of  San  Francisco,  40  miles  southwest  of  Reno, 
and  6  miles  from  Lake  Tahoe.  Despite  the 
snow  and  cold  last  week,  work  crews  poured 
into  Squaw  Valley  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  four  handsome,  pastel-shaded 
dormitories,  transform  a  shell  of  bright 
orange  girders  Into  a  skating  rink,  built  lift 
towers.  Navy  snow-compaction  teams  ex- 
perimented with  tamping  down  a  large 
meadow  to  serve  as  a  parking  lot.  A  year 
from  now,  some  1,000  athletes  and  35,000 
spectators  from  all  over  the  world  will  Jam 
Squaw  Valley  daily  dtiring  the  1960  winter 
Olympic  games;  to  make  sure  that  all  will 
go  right,  the  State  of  California  and  the  U.S. 
Government  are  pouring  millions  Into  a 
place  that  only  a  decade  or  so  ago  was  wil- 
derness. 

TACT  AND  TACTICS 

Squaw  Valley's  position  as  a  ski  resort  and 
Olympics  site  is  the  work  of  a  tall  (6-foot  5- 
inch),  slat-lean  man  of  eastern  socialite 
background  (New  York,  Newport)  and  up- 
bringing (Groton.  Harvard)  named  Alexan- 
der Cochrane  Cushlng.  With  no  experience 
at  developing  or  running  such  a  place.  Alec 
Cushlng  proceeded  purposefully  through 
trial  and  error  at  Squaw  Valley,  made  some 
horrendous  mlstal^es  In  Judgment  and  tact 
en  route.  But  he  pulled  a  master  coup  in 
wangling  the  Olympics  for  his  own  back- 
yard, a  tactic  that  will  leave  him,  after  the 
Olympics  are  over.  In  the  center  of  a  $14  mil- 
lion establishment  which  will  put  Squaw 
Valley  squarely  in  the  top  rank  of  UJ3.  ski 
areas. 

Such  figures  no  longer  startle  sU  men. 
for  skiing  has  become  big  business.  This 
year  skiers  will  spend  an  estimated  $120 
million  on  accommodations,  transportation, 
lift  tickets  and  equipment.  They  will  pay 
$5  million  for  skis,  a  like  amount  for  pants 
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and  parfcas.  M  million  for  boots.  East  and 
West,  bU  shops  reported  business  at  new 
highs,  up  as  much  as  40  percent  from  last 
season. 

FLOATZNQ  AND   DETTINO 

Ski  equipment  comes  In  a  wide  price 
range — most  of  It  expensive.  Most  beginners 
find  themselves  impelled  to  spend  at  least 
$150  If  they  are  to  feel  properly  equipped. 
As  for  clothes,  an  old  pair  of  jodhpurs  and 
an  old  sweater  will  no  longer  do.  Even  the 
raw  novice  feels  a  compulsive  need  for  skin- 
tight Bogner  stretch  pants  ($50).  quilted 
parka  ($30)    and  Alpine  sweater   ($30) . 

But  the  dedicated  scorn  details  of  money. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  consider  skiing  less 
a  sport  than  a  mystical  experience.  They 
get  rhapsodic  when  they  try  to  explain  the 
feeling  that  makes  a  few  hours  on  a  slope 
worth  the  long  tortuous  trip  to  get  there 
and  the  possibility  of  a  broken  bone.  "When 
I  Ski."  explains  one  buff.  "I  feel  like  a  fellow 
In  a  dream,  floating  through  the  air,  defsring 
gravity,  conscioxis  only  of  the  hissing  of  the 
skis  through  the  snow.  The  only  thing  that 
vaguely  resembles  the  sensation  is  flying. 
Unlike  any  other  sport,  the  skier  is  com- 
pletely on  his  own.  Once  he  begins  his 
descent,  no  one  can  help  him." 

THE  CULT  • 

By  common  consent,  skiing  Is  the  greatest 
device  for  social  mixing  since  the  decline  of 
the  offloe  party.  Among  its  rituals  are  the 
hot  buttered  rum  around  the  fireplace  in 
the  evening,  the  songs,  the  exchange  of 
stories  on  the  day's  moment  of  triumph  or 
disaster.  "Where  else  can  two  young  pteople 
get  to  know  each  other  better  than  at  a  ski 
resort  hundreds  of  miles  from  home?"  asks 
one  resort  owner.  "A  girl  can  look  real  cute 
in  a  ski  outfit,  especially  in  those  stretch 
pants,"  a  ski  tour  director  points  out. 

Skiers  develop  a  language  of  their  own, 
happily  swap  such  German  terms  as  ge- 
l&ndesprung  (a  jimip).  schussboomer  (one 
who  dashes  headlong  straight  down  a  slope) 
and  sitzmark  (the  imprint  left  in  the  snow 
by  a  fallen  skier's  hindquarters),  refer 
familiarly  to  moguls  (bumps  in  the  slopes) 
and  snowplows  (a  novice's  slow  stop  maneu- 
ver) .  Even  skling's  hazards  provide  a  bond 
of  sorts.  Ski  magazine  estimates  that  in 
an  average  year  one  in  every  ten  skiers  will 
injure  himself  more  or  less  seriously.  Every 
ski  lodge  boasts  its  quota  of  walking 
wounded.  Most  innkeepers  consider  them 
poor  advertising.  Grtimbles  one  healthy 
skier:  "They  wear  their  plaster  casts  like 
badges  of  honor.  As  a  comeon.  they  usually 
ask  you  to  autograph  the  cast." 

Stalking  through  his  Squaw  Valley  lodge 
last  week.  Alec  Cushlng  signed  no  plaster 
casts.  He  is  not  the  type.  He  sees  no  rea- 
son for  making  small  talk  with  people  he 
does  not  know,  feels  little  of  the  easy 
camaraderie  that  skiers  cherish.  Most  ski- 
ers concede  a  grudging  admiration  for  his 
salesmanship,  immediately  follow  with  the 
charge  that  he  sold  Squaw  Valley  to  the 
Olympic  nations,  not  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  there,  but  on  what  he  hoped  the  State 
would  provide.  In  fact,  Cushlng  at  the 
time  owned  only  one  chair  lift  and  Just 
6  acres  of  level  land  on  the  valley  floor. 
But  by  the  imperatives  of  terrain,  every 
one  of  the  ski  runs  ends  at  his  front  door 
step.  In  effect,  he  owned  home  plate,  and 
the  authorities  could  not  do  without  him 
even  if  they  wanted  to. 

"I'm  terrible" 

Western  skiers  dislike  Cushlng  because 
he  Is  Eastern,  because  he  barged  into  Squaw 
Vixlley.  ultimately  (and  legally)  took  the 
ski  operations  there  away  from  a  Cali- 
fornia native  who  planned  the  area  and 
owned  most  of  the  valley  land,  and  because 
he  has  the  annoying  habit  of  walking  pre- 
cipitously away  from  a  guest,  leaving  a  con- 
versation   dangling    in    midsentence.      Says 


the  wife  of  •  neighboring  resort  owner: 
"I'd  like  to  like  Cushlng,  but  he's  so  rude. 
We've  been  introduced  36  times,  and  he 
never  remembers  me."  Admits  Cushlng: 
"I'm  terrible  with  the  public.  I  don't  like 
that  professional  oily  quality,  but  I  guM$ 
I'm  wrong.  People  at  resorts  like  to  say 
the  owner  talked  to  them.  Here  they  say. 
That  sonofabltch  Cushlng  didn't  speak  to 
me  for  the  13th  consecutive  day.' " 

To  his  friends,  and  to  strangers  when  he 
wants  something  from  them,  Cuiihlng  can 
display  a  formidable  charm,  and  a  deter- 
mination that  is  awesome.  But  Alec  Cush- 
lng had  a  certain  rudeness  about  him  from 
the  beginning.  "He  was  a  t>eautiful  baby." 
recalls  his  older  sister.  Mrs.  Lily  Cushlng 
Boyd.  "He  was  also  the  most  determined 
boy  you  ever  saw.  Whenever  people  came 
up  and  went  'itchykoo'  at  him.  Alexander 
would  lie  back  and  bark  )lke  a  sea  lion  "  ^e 
was  born  to  wealth.  His  grandfather.  Rob- 
ert M.  Cushlng,  was  an  old  Boston  tea 
merchant.  His  father  was  a  talenMd 
painter,  died  when  Alec  was  4.  TounK 
Cushlng  grew  up  in  New  York  and  Newport 
luxury.  A  gangling,  tree-tall  adolescent 
with  a  huge  head  topped  by  unruly  red 
hair.  Alec  inevitably  got  the  nickname  "Pin." 
learned  to  play  tennis  well  enough  to  reach 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  Newport  Invita- 
tional when  he  was  16.  He  prepared  lor  the 
match  (against  Wllmer  Allison)  by  drinking 
tin  dawn,  then  amazed  himself  by  taking  a 
4  to  1  lead  in  the  second  set.  At  this  point 
his  hangover  caught  up  with  him.  Says 
Cushlng:  "I  had  a  total  blackout.  When  I 
tried  to  throw  the  ball  up  for  service,  I  al- 
most went  flat  on  my  face.  At  least  that's  my 
story.  My  friends  say  Allison  looked  at  his 
watch,  noticed  that  it  was  nearly  lunch- 
time,  and  quickly  ran  off  five  straight 
games." 

At  Groton,  the  gangling  Cushlng  waa 
a  good-hit.  no-field  first  baseman.  ("I 
couldn't  bend  over  far  enough  to  get  to 
ground  balls"),  did  the  crudest  kind  of 
skiing  (classmates  recall  he  was  forever  step- 
ping out  of  his  bindings,  losing  skis  on  the 
slightest  of  hills).  At  Harvard  he  played 
&quaEh.  fioppcd  at  crew  (  "I  learned  a  wrist 
trick — a  way  of  making  a  big  puddle  without 
actually  pulling  hard.  The  coach  caught  me 
one  afternoon,  stopped  the  boat  and  took  me 
off"). 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  made  the  Por- 
cellian  Club.  Summers  he  traveled  abroad, 
became  expert  at  Itvlrg  like  a  first-class  pas- 
senger on  a  third-class  ticket.  On  one 
voyage,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Boxing 
Manager  Joe  (I  should  have  stood  in  bed) 
Jacobs  before  the  ship  left  the  dock,  spent 
most  of  the  trip  playing  poker  on  A-deck  with 
Jacobs.  Max  Schmeling,  and  Morton  Downey. 
In  his  sophomore  year  Alec  decided  summer 
trips  were  too  short,  set  out  to  get  his  de- 
gree in  3  years,  didn't  quite  make  It  (he 
lacked  one-half  unit),  but  managed  a  9- 
month  tour  of  the  Par  East  (on  which  he 
visited  with  Fred  Astalre)  while  his  class- 
mates labored   back  In   Cambridge. 

Graduating  In  1936.  Cushlng  cast  around 
for  something  to  do.  decided  to  go  to  Harvard 
Law  School.  "I  had  no  particular  love  for 
the  law,"  he  admits,  "but  the  alternative  was 
going  to  work." 

MATrni  or  contacts 
Before  he  left  Harvard  Law.  Cushlng 
married  blonde,  blue-eyed  Justine  Cut- 
ting, socialite  daughter  of  Dr.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, of  New  York,  professor  of  physics  at 
New  Jersey's  Stevens  Institute.  His  closest 
friend  (and  fellow  Porcellllan).  Alexander 
McFadden.  had  married  Justine's  older  sister. 
All  through  his  life  Alex  Cushlng  has  known 
important  people,  and  casually  made  the 
most  of  his  contacts.  Desultorily  looking 
for  a  Job,  Cushlng  ran  Into  his  old  Oroton 
classmate,  Stewart  AIsop.  throtigh  him  got  an 
interview    with    Justice    Department    Trust- 


buster  Thurman  Arnold,  who  promptly  hired 
him. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war.  Cushlng  was 
commissioned  in  the  Navy  ("I  figured  I'd 
get  drafted  anyway").  Assigned  as  a 
troubleshooter  for  Naval  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice, he  traveled  to  all  war  theaten.  worked 
as  he  never  had  before. 

On  one  occasion  he  flew  to  Brazil,  found 
a  Naval  transport  station  sorely  In  need  of 
dockage  equipment.  Ironically,  the  very 
equipment  needed  was  stored  only  four  miles 
away  but  assigned  to  the  Rubber  Develop- 
nient  Corporation.  Federal  law  forbade 
transfer  to  the  Navy,  so  Cushlng  decided 
the  law  needed  changing.  He  flew  back  to 
W.i.«hington,  went  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal,  got  hla  backing,  helped 
prepare  the  legislation,  all  in  one  stretch  of 
60  hours  without  sleep.  The  bill  passed,  but 
the  strain  proved  too  much.  He  collapsed, 
WOU..U  up  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hospitid. 

THE   NUT   WARD 

"When  I  came  to,"  he  recalls.  "I  was  In 
the  nut  ward  My  face  was  totally  para- 
lyzed. My  eyes  were  frozen  open.  The 
nurses  had  tu  tape  them  shut  at  night  so  I 
could  get  to  sleep."  From  his  bout  with 
hard  work.  Ueut.  Commander  Cushlng  was 
left  with  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  side 
of  his  face  that  still  pulls  down  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  gives  him  a  quiszlcal  look. 
He  was  philosophical  (•"TTiere  was  not  a 
damn  thing  I  could  do  about  it,  ao  what  was 
the  use  of  worrying?  ")  At  war's  end  he 
went  back  to  the  law  (in  Wall  Street), 
stuck  it  out  for  two  years,  quit  in  boredom 
("The  war  uxught  me  life  could  be  ex- 
citing".) 

TRACKOT 

Cushlng  first  saw  Squaw  Valley  in  1946, 
hiked  into  it  (there  was  no  road  then)  with 
a  likable  skier  and  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways pilot  named  Wayne  Poulsen.  who  had 
bought  up  much  of  the  valley's  land.  0%er 
the  bridge  table  that  night.  Alex  cauUously 
asked  his  wife:  "How  would  you  like  to  live 
In  these  mountains?"  Justine  did  not  look 
up  from  her  cards.  "Are  you  out  of  your 
mind.  Cushlng?"  she  Inquired  icily.  But  2 
years  later  the  Cushings  and  the  McFaddens 
headed  west  once  more  to  check  on  Squaw 
as  a  possible  ski  resort.  They  never  got 
there.  Skiing  down  a  dangerous  slope  at 
Aspen  with  two  experienced  skiers  one  morn- 
ing, the  two  brothers-tn-law  were  trapped 
when  a  huge  avalanche  cut  loose  above 
them.  Cushlng  was  buried  to  his  neck. 
Alexander  McFadden  died  under  tons  of 
snow.  The  death  of  his  closest  friend  was  a 
profound  shock  to  Cushlng.  still  reduces  him 
to  sobs  whenever  he  tells  the  story. 

Despite  the  tragedy.  Cushlng  was  obsessed 
with  opening  a  ski  area,  went  Into  partner- 
ship with  Airman  Poulsen  to  develop  SquaW 
In  June  1848.  Poulsen  supplied  the  land— 
640  acres  -and  Cushlng  the  money— $400.- 
000.  Alec  and  Justine  Invested  $145,000  of 
their  own.  got  $50,000  from  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller,  the  rest   from   other   friends. 

Poulsen  and  Cushlng  had  differences  al- 
most from  the  start.  Cushlng  allowed  Poul- 
sen to  reserve  42  acres  of  land  for  homesltes. 
found  belatedly  that  Squaw  Valley  Develop- 
ment Corp  was  left  aith  only  6  acres  of 
level  ground.  Cushlng  wanted  io  operate  res- 
taurant, bar.  and  lodging  facilities  at  Squaw. 
Poulsen  wanted  to  lease  them  out.  Cush- 
lng went  ahead  anyway,  bought  a  set  of  old 
Air  Force  barracks,  had  them  trucked  Into 
the  valley,  put  the  corporation  In  the  hotel 
business. 

TROUBLE 

In  Squaw's  first  5  years  of  operation,  ava- 
lanches ripped  out  lift  towem  three  times. 

The  lodge  was  cut  off  four  times  by  bridge 
washouts,  flooded  out  twice,  later  (In  1956) 
btirned  to  the  ground.  Poulsen  and  Cush- 
lng had  increasingly  sharp  differences.  The 
showdown  came   in  October   1949.  when,  in 
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Poulsen's  absence  on  an  International  flight 
for  Pan  Am.  his  wife,  Sandy,  fired  off  letters 
to  Squaw  stockholders  accusing  Cushlng  of 
mismanagement.  A  stockholders"  meeting 
was  called,  and  the  result  was  inevitable, 
since  Cushlng  owned  62  percent  of  the 
stock,  his  friends  another  46  percent.  After 
an  audit  showed  nothing  legally  wrong. 
Cushlng  replaced  Poulsen  as  president  of 
Squaw  Valley  Development.  Today,  a  bitter 
Poulsen  still  controls  choice  homesltes  in 
the  valley  (and  stands  to  become  a  million- 
aire with  the  land  boom  caused  by  Cush- 
Ing's  getting  the  Olympics),  but  Cushlng 
and  the  corporation  have  exclusive  ski 
rights,  since  they  possess  the  only  lift  per- 
mit allotted  to  the  area  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

The  opening  of  Squaw   Valley  Lodge  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,   1949,   was  a  memorable 
fiasco.     Cushlng  had  to  hire  strikebreakers 
when  his   union  workmen  struck  the  week 
of  the  opening,   hooked  up  plumbing  him- 
self.    Justine  hurriedly  summoned  the  do- 
mestic couple  from  their  New  York  home. 
pressed  a  friend  Into  service  as  a  chamber- 
maid.    One     woman     guest     arrived     early, 
found  Cushlng  still  at  work  on  the  plumb- 
ing.    Snarled  Alec:    "Madam,  come  back  In 
3    hours,    and    we'll    be    ready.     Meanwhile, 
don't   bother   me,"*     That   night  everything 
went  wrong.     There  was  no  dinner  until  10. 
Only  one  toilet  was  working,  and  the  wait- 
ing  line   for   It  snaked  out  Into  the  lobby. 
One  of  Cushlng"s  daughters  tripped,   broke 
her  leg.     A  guest  ran  over  one  of  his  dogs. 
The  whole  thing  was,  to  use  Cushlng"s  word, 
ghastly. 

TO  GET  SPACE 

One  day  In  1954.  a  two-paragraph  item  In 
the  San  Prancitco  Chronicle  caught  Alec 
Cushlng"s  eye.  Reno  had  bid  for  the  Olym- 
pic games.  Cushlng  had  only  one  chair  lift 
at  Squaw  then,  but  he  decided  to  apply,  too. 
"I  had  no  more  Interest  In  getting  the  games 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,"  he  admits.  "It 
was  Just  a  way  of  getting  some  newspaper 
space."  The  space  he  got  in  west  coast 
papers  brought  a  fiood  of  encouraging  letters, 
made  up  Cushing's  mind :  "When  I  got  letters 
from  all  those  people  saying  what  a  nice 
thing  I  was  doing,  it  made  me  feel  bad." 

There  were  only  6  weeks  In  which  to  ready 
Squaw  Valley's  bid  for  consideratioa  as  the 
U.S.  nominee  to  stage  the  games.  Cushlng 
moved  quickly,  enlisted  the  support  of  Cali- 
fornia State  Senator  Harold  ("Biz")  Johnson 
and  Governor  Goodie  Knight,  got  the  legis- 
lators to  revive  an  old  bill  that  had  promised 
Los  Angeles  money  to  back  its  successful  1932 
summer  Olympics  bid.  pass  a  new  version  to 
guarantee  $1  million  for  Squaw.  Old  friend 
and  Squaw  stockholder  (5  percent)  Laurance 
Rockefeller  gave  his  support.  With  evidence 
of  financial  backing,  a  hastily  prepared  bro- 
chtire  and  a  charming  dissertation  on  Squaw 
("I'm  a  very  strong  speaker  when  I'm  con- 
vinced"), Cushlng  sold  the  VS.  committee. 
His  next  Urget  was  the  delegates  to  the  Paris 
meeting  of  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, who  would  decide  the  ^Ite  of  the 
games. 

THE  TRIUMTnUTB 

For  the  selling  Job,  Cushlng  called  on  two 
fellow  Harvardmen  for  help:  George  Weller 
globetrotting  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Marshall  Haseltine,  urbane  ex- 
patriate who  lived  in  Europe.  Weller  got  a 
leave  of  absence  to  work  with  Cushlng  He 
drove  into  Squaw  Valley  over  the  rutted  dirt 
road  from  SUte  Highway  89,  took  one  horri- 
fied look  and  decided  on  the  spot  that  the 
pitch  had  to  be  a  return  to  Olympic  ideals  of 
togetherness  and  simplicity.  In  contrast  to 
Europe's  ornate  resorts. 

Applicants'  brochures  were  customarily 
printed  In  English.  French,  and  German, 
weller  noted  that  "only  two  countries  spoke 
German,  and  they  both  wanted  the  Olympics 
in  their  own  area,"  ordered  Spanish  substi- 
tuted for  German  to  please  Latin  American 


delegates.  Weller  embarked  on  a  4-month 
tour  of  South  America  to  emphasize  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  Olympics  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. His  next  trip  was  to  Scandinavia, 
where  he  plugged  the  idea  of  a  simple  Olym- 
pics to  thrifty  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
Cushlng  and  Haseltine  took  on  other  Euro- 
pean International  Olympic  Committee 
representatives. 

THE   SOFT    BELL 

By  the  time  the  crucial  meeting  convened 
in  Paris,  Cushlng  and  Company  had  made 
personal  contact  with  42  of  the  62  delegates. 
The  three  Americans  hung  out  unobtrusively 
In  cocktail  bars  frequented  by  delegates, 
never  pushed  themselves,  but  were  always 
available.  Cushlng  had  ordered  a  huge 
(7-foot  by  12-foot)  relief  model  of  Squaw 
Valley  at  a  cost  of  $2,800,  had  It  shipped  to 
Paris  for  t3.000.  The  monster  proved  so  big 
It  would  not  fit  through  the  door  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  exhibit 
room,  but  after  lodging  was  found  for  it  down 
the  street  delegates  went  out  of  their  way 
to  go  see  it,  thereby  giving  the  Americans  a 
chance  to  practice  the  soft  sell  away  from 
competing  exhibits. 

Despite  all  the  groundwork,  the  outlook 
was  not  bright  for  Squaw  when  the  meeting 
opened.  Huffed  a  German  delegate  to  Cush- 
lng: "Don't  think  you  are  going  to  parlay  one 
ski  lift  Into  an  Olympic  Game."'  Even  a  VB. 
delegate  sneered:  "Who's  going  to  vote  for 
you?  I'm  not."'  Austria's  Innsbruck  was 
Squaw's  chief  competitor,  and  seemed  a  sure 
winner  when  one  of  the  delegates  charged 
that  Squaw  was  totally  unprepared  to  stage 
an  Olympics,  furthermore  should  be  disquali- 
fied because  it  was  not  a  town  ( It  still  is  not) . 
Siunmoned  to  the  meeting  room  lor  an  ex- 
planation, Cushlng  turned  on  the  charm. 
There  should  be  no  fears  about  readying  an 
Olympic  plant  at  Squaw,  he  argued.  After 
all,  there  were  4  years  in  which  to  build  it, 
said  he,  and  had  not  the  governments  of  both 
California  and  the  U.S.  endorsed  Squaw's  bid? 
As  for  the  town  technicality,  ""We're  all 
sportsmen  here,  not  politicians."  Squaw 
Valley  won  the  bid.  32-30  over  Innsbruck,  on 
the  second  ballot. 

CONFLICT   or   INTERESTS 

Triumphantly  Cushlng  returned  to  the 
United  States,  ran  head-long  Into  a  stern 
warning  from  the  International  Olympic 
Committee's  crusty  chairman,  Avery  Brun- 
dage:  Cushlng.  you  are  going  to  set  back  the 
Olympic  movement  25  years.  For  a  time.  It 
appeared  that  Brundage  had  something. 
Cushlng  could  count  on  the  piddling  $1  mil- 
lion voted  by  the  State,  but  even  In  his  most 
poor-mouth  moment,  he  never  envisioned 
that  the  games  could  be  staged  for  less  than 
$2  million. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  inveigle  a  group 
of  prominent  Callfomians  to  serve  as  a 
watchdog  commission  over  the  steadily  ex- 
panding State  expenditures  at  Squaw.  He 
became  president  of  the  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  that  had  been  set  up  to  stage 
the  games.  The  conflict  of  interests  was  ob- 
vious at  once  to  everyone  but  Cushlng.  He 
stubbornly  insisted  that  Ctishing  the  Olym- 
pics promoter  and  Cushlng  the  resort  owner 
could  lead  separate  lives,  finally  stepped 
down  in  December  1955  as  cries  mounted  for 
his  scalp. 

THE  PRICE  GOES  XTP 

The  new  committee  chairman,  totigh-talk- 
Ing  PrentU  Cobb  Hale,  head  of  a  West  Coast 
department-store  chain,  promptly  told  Cush- 
lng to  go  back  to  Squaw  and  keep  his  nose 
out  of  Olympic  business.  "He  treated  me 
like  a  criminal,"  complains  Cushlng.  "He 
gave  orders  that  none  of  his  employees  were 
to  talk  to  me  when  they  came  up  here." 
Saddled  with  making  good  on  Cushing's  ex- 
travagant promises  to  the  Olympic  nations, 
purposeful   Prentis   Hale   brooked   no   non- 
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sense,  made  few  friends,  but  ultimately  eot 
results.  '  "^ 

An  architect's  survey  determined  that 
there  would  have  to  be  sewage  and  fiood- 
control  facilities,  access  roads,  an  ice-skat- 
ing stadium  and  practice  rinks,  a  ski  Jump 
area,  at  least  three  new  lifts.  On  top  of 
that,  dormitories  would  have  to  be  built 
Total  estimated  cost:  at  least  $8  mllUon 
Hale  got  $4  million  from  the  legislature,  had 
to  go  back  for  $2,990,000  more.  When  the 
State  finally  balked,  he  got  $4  million  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Olympic  program  for  Squaw  Valley  «$ 
rolling  along  on  schedule.  The  3.300-foot 
lift  for  slalom  runs  is  finished;  another  up 
Squaw  Peak  Is  under  construction.  The 
dormitories  are  -virtually  comolete,  the  Jump 
Is  ready,  administration  buildings  are  up.  the 
skating  arena  is  well  along.  At  the  State's 
insistence.  Cushlng  has  built  a  spectacular 
new  5,000-foot  lift  up  the  side  of  Squaw 
Peak's  neighbor,  KT-22. 

HOME    PROM    HOT   DOGS 

Cushing's  own  property  stands  at  the  focus 
of  the  Olympic  activity  area.  He  has  sur- 
vived crltlcifim  and  natural  catastrophe  with 
great  aplomb.  The  burned-out  lodge  has 
been  replaced,  is  now  an  adequate  blue- 
pastel  structure  feattiring  a  radiant -heated 
outdoor  dining  terrace  and  candlelit  cock- 
tail lounge  in  which  Jazz  pianist  Ralph  Sut- 
ton displays  his  talents.  Critics  stiU  com- 
plain that  Cushlng  begrudges  many  com- 
forts, that  his  sleeping  quarters  are  still  far 
from  first  class,  overpriced  ($18  a  day)  and 
resound  to  every  footfall.  Cushlng  admits 
that  his  accommodations  could  be  better,  will 
decide  after  the  Olympics  Just  how  to'  im- 
prove them. 

The  Cushings  live  Just  100  yards  from  the 
lodge.  In  what  once  was  a  hot  dog  stand  in 
the  resort's  early  days.  It  has  been  con- 
verted and  expanded  Into  a  comfortable, 
split-level  home,  featuring  bright  crimson 
walls  and  ceilings  in  the  main  living  area. 
Here  Alec  and  Justine  can  relax  with  Uielr 
three  daughters — Justine,  18  (at  Radcllffe 
College);  Lily,  15  (at  swank  Poxcroft  In  Vir- 
ginia); and  Alexandra,  It),  who  attends 
school  in  nearby  Truckee. 

Though  he  will  have  no  direct  stake  In 
the  Olympics  (the  State  will  run  his  lodge 
and  lifts  during  the  games).  Alec  Cushlng  is 
in  sight  of  the  big  payoff.  He  has  contracts 
for  a  10-year  lease-on  the  new  lifts  the  State 
Is  building.  A  new  superhighway  to  the 
valley  entrance  from  Reno  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  make  It  easier  than  ever  to  get 
there.  Later  this  month,  as  a  testament  to 
the  revitalized  valley,  the  North  American 
skiing  championships  will  be  held  there  for 
the  first  time. 

Cushlng  stands  at  his  front  doorstep,  gazes 
fondly  at  his  lodge,  at  the  Olympic  work 
progressing  all  around  him.  listens  con- 
tentedly to  the  soft  whirring  of  the  lifts. 
His  blue  eyes  roam  up  and  down  the  white, 
pine-pocked  slopes.  He  smiles  faintly,  "We 
should  do  pretty  well  here  from  now  on,"  he 
says,  "unless  we  hack  thlhgs  up— and  we 
probably  will." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  purpose  of  having  these  articles 
printed  in  the  Record  is  to  show  how  an 
inconsequential  project,  from  the  stand- 
point of  money,  grew  into  a  multimillion- 
dollar  expenditure.  I  shall  not  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  bill,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] ,  but  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  method  chosen  for 
developing  the  program,  I  shall  not  vote 
for  the  bUl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
statement,  characteristically  honest  in 
nature,  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    While 
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It  Is  true  that  the  consent  of  the  State 
Department  was  not  obtained  by  Chi- 
cago prior  to  the  Initiation  of  the  Invi- 
tations, the  approval  of  that  Department 
has  since  been  obtained,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
act  as  honorary  chairman.  We  are  ob- 
serving all  the  safeguards  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  desires,  and  which  were 
not  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio 
project. 

I  have  no  further  comment  to  make. 
I  hope  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  vote  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  tomorrow  will  be  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  This  organization, 
which  has  endured  for  69  years,  has  been 
instnimental  in  developing  in  this  hem- 
isphere a  great  family  of  21  nations. 

A  responsibility  rests  on  every  one  of 
these  nations  to  bring  into  orbit  such 
cultural  relations  and  exchanges  of  con- 
fidence and  of  good  will  which  will 
solidify  this  organization  and  our  rela- 
tionships with  our  great  and  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

I  think  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  If 
and  when  it  is  parsed,  as  I  trust  it  will 
be  without  difBculty  very  shortly,  will 
bring  together  a  great  host  of  athletes 
who  will  come  to  this  country  and  that 
their  visit  will  result  in  an  accretion  to 
the  reservoir  of  good  will  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  cohesive  force  of  an  or- 
ganization of  this  kind. 

Two  thousand  young  athletes  would. 
Indeed,  be  a  great  missionary  force  from 
the  republics  to  the  south.  I  think  of 
this  event  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  and  the  future  belong  to  youth. 

The  AF>ostle  Paul  once  wrote  a  mag- 
nificent sentence  in  a  letter  to  his  young 
friend  whom  he  had  sent  forth  as  a  mis- 
sionary: "Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth." 

Never  was  I  so  much  impressed  with 
what  youth  can  do  In  the  field  of  de- 
veloping good  relationships  as  I  was  in 
1940,  when  I  sat  in  a  bleacher  seat  on  the 
Avenida  Juarez,  in  Mexico  City,  and  saw 
a  parade  which  lasted  for  14  hours,  in 
which  young  athletes  from  all  over 
Mexico  participated.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  I  ever  witnessed. 

I  could  readily  understand  the  great 
missionary  surge  which  went  not  only 
through  that  great  metropolitan  center, 
but  also  throiigh  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  they  sent  their  players  of  games 
of  all  kinds— football,  baseball,  track, 
soccer,  and  the  other  games — to  compete, 
in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  their  caiHici- 
tles  and  capabilities  would  dominate,  and 
that  they  would  come  home  with  the 
prizes.  It  was  one  of  those  great  events 
which  I  think  helped  Mexico  over  and 
above  anything  else  to  develop  a  certain 
stability,  a  stability  which  is  manifested 
today. 

So  I  say  that  the  future  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world  belong  to  youth.  In 
proportion  as  we  cultivate  il,  energize  it, 
and  encourage  It.  so  we  shall  serve  a 
great  and  useful  piirpose  in  a  world 
which  Is  still  too  troubled  with  too  many 
fevers. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  be  better 
than  to  have  a  great  outlet  for  youthful 


energies?  Competitive  games  are  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  energies  of  youth. 
I  remember  the  days  when  I  was  on  a 
track  team  in  high  school.  I  once  won 
a  bronze  medal — it  was  the  lowest  award 
given — In  the  mile  race.  I  hung  that 
medal  on  the  wall  in  my  home,  behind 
glass,  so  it  would  not  tarnish;  and  year 
after  year  I  used  to  see  it  there.  I  prized 
it  highly.  I  never  was  much  of  an  ath- 
lete; but  when  I  won  third  place  in  the 
mile  run  in  that  county  contest,  I  took 
the  greatest  pride  in  that  award :  in  fact. 
I  think  I  prized  It  more  than  membership 
in  the  Senate.  Of  course  things  are  rela- 
tive, depending  on  how  old  one  is. 

So  I  think  of  the  great  resurgence  of 
spirit  of  the  part  of  the  athletes  who  will 
come  to  the  United  States.  I  also  think 
of  the  envious  young  Americans,  all  over 
our  country,  who  will  be  saving  their 
money,  in  the  hope  of  going  to  Soldiers 
Field  and  seeing  what  the  young  men  of 
other  countries  can  do  in  athletic  compe- 
tition, in  the  various  events — whether  in 
the  footraces,  the  shotput,  the  pole 
vault,  or  whatever  other  events  may  be 
jBcheduled.  So  these  games  will  bring 
a  great  lift  to  the  young  people  of  our 
own  country,  as  well.  Of  course,  the 
the  games  will  also  add  immeasurably  to 
the  great  reservoir  of  good  will. 

Furthermore,  I  hope  that  many  of  the 
athletes  who  come  to  our  country  will 
win.  Winning  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  them  and  to  their  countries ;  and 
the  names  of  the  winners  will  be  em- 
blazoned in  the  headlines  of  the  news- 
papers in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  other  great  cities  to  the  South 
of  us.  Mr.  President,  what  a  homecom- 
ing the  winners  will  receive. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  better  for  young 
people  and  the  development  of  their 
energies  than  to  participate  in  these 
games. 

Mr.  President,  Chicago  is  the  natural 
place  to  hold  the  games.  Chicago  is  a 
center  of  transportation,  and  is  a  great 
sports  center.  Chicago  is  the  home  of 
two  great  professional  football  teams,  the 
Bears  and  the  Ciirdinak.  Chicago  is  also 
the  home  of  two  great  professional  base- 
ball teams — the  Cubs  and  the  White  Sox. 
They  have  been  playing  a  long,  long  time. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  youngster 
in  knee  pants  I  used  to  watch  baseball 
scores  coming  from  Chicago.  The  fine 
athletes  who  attend  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity are  there.  All  in.  all.  Chicago  is 
a  great,  natural  >ports  center. 

Of  course.  Soldiers  Field  is  located  in 
Chicago.  That  field  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  very  great  convocation 
of  people  will  will  be  interested  in  the 
games.  Soldiers  Field  will  be  festooned, 
decorated,  and  lighted.  The  celebration 
will  be  one  of  the  great  celebrations  to 
be  held,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  $500,000  the  bUl  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  will  be  nothing  more  than 
Federal  participation.  My  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas),  has 
already  pointed  out  the  cost  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  will  be  a  charge  upon  the 
local  authorities  of  Chicago.  But  there 
will  be  other  charges  which  are  not  so 
apparent.  For  Instance,  consider  the 
large  number  of  extra  policemen  who 


will  have  to  be  used  for  traffic-control 
purposes,  because  the  city  will  be  filled 
with  visitors  when  the  games  are  held. 
There  will  also  be  a  ceremonial  dinner. 
Someone  has  to  pay  for  all  these  thinj^s — 
cither  the  city  or  the  county  or  the  State 
of  Illinois.  There  are  many  hidden 
charges,  which  we  are  glad  to  undertake. 
In  short,  the  $500,000  will  be  only  a  mod- 
est appropriation  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  lodging,  food,  and  transportation.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  too  much. 

When  we  went  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  one  of  our  very  dear 
and  distinguished  colleagues  said.  "Well, 
here  come  those  two  economists.  They 
have  been  trying  to  balance  the  budyc-t, 
and  now  they  want  $500,000." 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
forget  it.  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Lancer  1  has 
charged  me  with  stating — In  case  he 
could  not  be  present  at  this  time — that 
he  would  be  again.st  the  bill.  So.  in  all 
good  grace,  I  must  say  to  the  Senate  that 
he  is  against  It.  I  hope  he  is  the  only  one 
who  Is  against  It — although  certainly  It  is 
his  privilege  to  be  against  It.  So.  Mr. 
President,  if  he  Is  unable  to  be  present  to- 
day, the  Rkcoro  will  very  dutifully  and 
circumspectly  note  for  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Lancer  1,  and  for  his  beloved  con- 
stituent-s,  that  he  does  not  want  the 
$500,000  appropriation  to  be  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  Is  only  for 
Federal  participation.  I  believe  that  If 
my  colleagues  ever  have  a  chance  to  see 
a  summation  of  all  the  expenditures 
which  will  be  made  by  the  citizens  of  the 
city,  and  by  the  city  itself,  and  by  the 
county  and  by  the  State,  they  will  find 
that  the  total  will  be  very  great,  indeed, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  total  the 
amount  we  now  request  will  be  very 
small. 

So  I  hope  very  much  the  bill  will  be 
passed. 

Certainly  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  record 
vote;  I  do  not  think  one  is  necessary. 
I  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
time  a  record  vote  will  not  be  taken. 

Let  me  state  that  I  have  cleared  thU 
matter  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  like  to  be  very  circumspect  in  my  con- 
duct In  the  field  of  economy ;  so  I  talked 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  ascertain  whether  this  item 
was  cleared ;  and  It  was. 

I  also  talked  to  the  State  Department, 
to  see  whether  this  proposal  has  their 
approval ;  and  it  does. 

So  I  think  we  find  ourselves  on  good 
ground  with  respect  to  the  normal  budg- 
et procedures  of  government.  In  mak- 
ing our  request  In  connection  with  thia 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  IllinoLs  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlitt  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield, 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  advise  us  for  how  many  jroung 
men  or  young  men  and  yoimg  women  th» 
appropriation  envisages  their  board  will 
be  paid? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  number  has  been 
figured  out,  and  probably  it  Is  only  an 
estimate.  I  believe  it  will  run  into  the 
thousands.  So  something  must  be 
done.  I  believe  they  are  allowed  $3  a 
day:  but  we  know  what  prices  are  today. 
So  something  must  be  done  to  ease  their 
lot. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  days  when  I 
was  on  a  high  school  football  team,  and 
when  we  journeyed  with  the  team,  and 
had  to  count  our  nickels  and  our  pen- 
nies. Of  course  we  always  used  a  bus 
for  transportation,  and  we  always  took 
care  of  our  own  meals.  In  those  early 
days  that  seemed  to  be  a  burden,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  youngster  in  high  school, 
to  whom  a  penny  or  a  nickel  was  almost 
as  big  as  the  moon  coming  up  over  Rock- 
away  Beach.  There  was  no  inflation  in 
those  days  and  for  a  nickel  one  could 
buy  In  a  butcher  shop  a  bone  for  soup 
for  a  fairly  large  family. 

Mr.  LONG.     I  hope  the  reception  the 
young  people  from  Latin  America  will 
receive  in  our  country  will  be  as  favor- 
able as  the  reception  accorded  otir  young 
people  when  they  visited  the  countries  to 
the  south.     I  have  noticed  that  often  the 
hosts  have  paid  perhaps  more  than  they 
could  afford,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
Impression.    So  I  hope  that  when  the 
visiting    athletes    return    to    their    own 
countries,  they  will  not  take  with  them 
the  conclusion  that  we  did  far  less  for 
them  than  they  had  a  rijiht  to  expect. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Precisely  so.     I  am 
sure  our  young  people  were  well  received 
In  Buenos  Aires,  and  certainly  we  should 
do  a  good  job  in  this  case     Youngsters 
are  at  the  impressionable  age.  and  we 
want  them  to  be  favorably  impressed. 

Incidently.  Mr.  President,  not  the  least 
Important  in  connection  with  such  an 
affair  are  the  decorations.  It  will  cost 
a  considerable  amount  to  decorate  a 
place  the  size  of  Soldiers  Field.  For  In- 
stance. I  noticed  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  Ireland  was  in  Washington,  soon 
after  the  parade,  almost  all  the  Irish 
flags  disappeared:  people  took  them.  So 
the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  was  that  much 
out  of  pocket.  In  short,  the  decorations 
for  these  games  will  not  be  the  least  of 
the  items  of  cost. 

So  I  trust  that  this  measure  will  be 
passed  expeditiously,  and  that  we  shall 
take  prompt  steps  in  connection  with  the 
necessary  appropriaUons.  so  that  these 
games  will  be  made  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  ever  held  In  this  hemisphere 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blD 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
havmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  2575)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President.  If  It  Is  In  order,  I  should  like 
to  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  H.R.  2575  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Benator  la  Informed  that  that  may  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  make  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  Vote  by  which  H.R.  2575 
was  passed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  FACILI- 
TIES IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  52,  Senate  bill  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  read  by  title,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  12) 
to  expedite  the  utilization  of  television 
transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  12)  to  expediate  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  in  our 
pubhc  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment, at  the  top  of  page  4.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  No  application  for  any  grant  under 
this  Act  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  after  the  day  which  Is 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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constituted  State  e<lucaUonaI  television  com- 
mission, or  (d)  a  SUte  controlled  college  or 
university;  and 

(3)  that  such  faclliUes  wlU  be  used  only 
for  educational  purpoises. 

Stc.  3.  Upon  determining  that  an  ngency 
or  offlcer  or  an  organl»\tlon  has  satltflrd  the 
requirements  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
Commlseloner  of  Education  u  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  such  agency,  offlcer,  or  or- 
ganlzation  in  such  amount  as  is  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  esUblUh- 
ment  or  improvement  of  faculties.  An 
agency  or  offlcer  or  an  organization  may  re- 
ceive one  or  more  granU  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  but  the  total  amount  of 
such  grants  for  television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  11,000,000. 
Such  grants  shaU  be  made  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
may  be  made  in  such  instaUments  as  the 
Commlseloner  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "estab- 
lishing or  Improving  television  broadcasting 
facilities"  means  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
latlon  of  tranfmlsslon  apparatus  necessary 
for  television  (Incltidlng  closed -circuit  tele- 
vision) broadcasting,  and  does  not  include 
the  construction  or  repair  of  structures  to 
house  such  apparatus,  and  the  term  "State" 
means  the  several  StatesH-he  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  authorlz3d  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act  as  may  be  reqruested  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Sbc.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 

(a)  to  give  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
any  control  over  television  broadcasting,  or 

(b)  to  amend  any  provision  of,  or  require- 
ment linder.  the  Federal  Communications 
Act, 

Sec.  7.  No  application  for  any  grant  undw 
this  Act  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  after  the  day  which  Is 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
anuiunu  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
States  and  certain  organizations  therein  to 
establish  or  Improve  television  broadcasting 
for  educational  purposes,  in  accordance  with 
the  provUions  of  this  Act,  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  iny  agency  or  officer,  or  organlaa- 
tlon  in  a 'state,  described  in  clause  (b)  (2) 
of  tbls  section,  which  is  establishing  or  im- 
proving television  broadcasting  facilities, 
may  receive  a  grant  as  authorized  In  this  Act 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  establishment  or 
improvement  by — 

(a)  making  application  therefor  in  such 
form  as  is  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and 

(b)  providing  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education 

(1)  that  the  necessary  funds  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  facilities  will  be  available: 

(2)  that  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
wlU  be  under  the  control  of  (a)  the  agency 
or  offlcer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  (b)  a  nonprofit  foundation. 
eorporaUon,  or  association  organized  pri- 
marily to  engage  In  or  encourage  educa- 
tional  television   broadcasting,    (c)    a  duly 


MINERAL      RIGHTS      IN      CERTAIN 
HOMESTEAD  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  Americans  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interest  the  trek  of  a 
group,  calling  themselves  the  Fifty- 
niners,  to  settle  in  the  new  State  of 
Alaska.  These  venturesome  people  rep- 
resent the  first  spontaneous,  unsponsored 
American  homesteading  group — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "group" — in  over 
half  a  century.  They  are.  of  course,  only 
the  most  recent  of  many  families  who 
have  gone  individually  to  Alaska  to  help 
make  It  become  the  fastest  growing  and 
fastest  developing  area  under  the  Amer- 
ican flfig. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  national  attention 
was  focused  on  the  particular  area  to 
which  the  Fifty-niners  have  now  gone. 
The  attention  was  caused  by  the  Rich- 
field oil  strike  on  July  23.  1957.  when  in 
the  very  first  well  drilled  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  a  substantial  flow  of  petro- 
leum was  developed.  Since  that  time, 
only  20  months  ago.  this  area  of  great 
agricultural  promise  has  become  simul- 
taneously Alaska's  No.  1  oil-producing 
area. 

Before  1957  the  lands  In  this  area  were 
not  classified  as  prospectively  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas.  Homesteaders  who  had 
completed  all  the  requirements  under 
the  homesteading  laws  were  granted  full 
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patents;  that  it,  title  to  both  surface  and 
subsurface  rights.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  prior  to  the  1957  oil  strike,  car- 
ried these  lands  in  their  records  as  non- 
mineral  in  character. 

The  homesteaders  who  had  valid  and 
subsisting  entries  on  July  23,  1957 — the 
date  of  the  oil  strike — had  come  to  the 
Kenai  to  develop  their  homesteads  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  gain  title 
to  subsurface  as  well  as  surface  rights. 

Many  of  these  homesteaders  had 
spent  as  much  as  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
thousands  dollars  in  developing  their 
160-acre  tracts  of  land.  Even  more  im- 
portant, they  had  spent  long  hours  of 
hard  work,  hard  in  a  degree  which 
would  be  understood  only  by  those  set- 
tling raw  land,  and  had  made  many 
pei-sonal  sacrifices  in  an  effort  to  carve 
farms  and  homes  out  of  a  wilderness. 

According  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  approximately,  one-third  of 
these  homesteaders  whose  entries  were 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  oil  discovery 
have  now  "proved  up"  on  their  lands 
and  have  submitted  final  proof  to  secure 
patents.  Several  of  these  have  been 
waiting  for  more  than  20  months.  Now 
they  have  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  they  must  sign  waivers 
to  the  oil  and  gas  rights  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  or  get  off  the  land,  for- 
feiting all  their  rights  there  as  required 
by  the  1922  Alaska  homesteading 
statute. 

I  recently  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  extend  the  deadline  for  the 
signing  of  waivers.  This  request  was 
granted  so  that  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress  might  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  proposing  legislation  to  remedy 
this  unusual  situation.  With  my  col- 
leagues in  Senate  and  House;  I  have 
spent  several  months  looking  into  the 
matter,  and  I  have  had  several  meetings 
with  ofBcials  of  the  Interior  Department 
in  seeking  a  solution.  These  officials 
have  agreed  with  me  that  the  Alaska 
case  is  a  special  one,  special  primarily 
because  of  the  long  administrative  de- 
lays which  have  ensued  in  the  issuing 
of  patents  to  the  homesteaders.'  One 
such  official  has  characterized  this  spe- 
cial situation  as  "a  hearts  and  flowers 
case,"  a  situation  which  properly  evokes 
great  sympathy  and  calls  for  justice. 

The  1922  Alaska  Homesteading  Act  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  original 
homestead  act  signed  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  promote  prairie  settlement  in 
1862.  As  Benjamin  Hibbard  wrote  in 
1924  in  his  "History  o^  the  Public  Land 
Policies."  immediatelyi-ai^arent  is  the 
act's  "utter  inadaptability  to  the  parts 
of  the  country  for  which  it  was  not 
designed." 

The  1922  act,  in  many  respects,  is  un- 
suited  to  the  land  conditions  of  Alaska. 
Its  various  requirements  are  admittedly 
somewhat  arbitrary — representing  more 
or  less  an  obstacle  course  or  endurance 
test  ritual,  a  cross  between  trial  by  ordeal 
and  schoolboy  hazing.  Be  that  as  it 
may — and  I  hope  that  our  homestead- 
ing laws  soon  will  be  revised  with  a  view 
to  their  modernization  and  liberaliza- 
tion— something  should  be  done  to  solve 
this  present  knotty  problem,  as  the 
Acting  Governor  has  described  the  situ- 
ation on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 


The  homesteaders  who  entered  these 
nonmineral  lands  prior  to  1957  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey would  chantre  the  classification  of 
thess  lands,  an  action  which  under  exist- 
ing law  would  prevent  their  securing  sub- 
surface rights  to  what  they  have  long 
since  come  to  look  upon  as  their  land. 

These  homesteaders  entered  the  land 
in  good  faith.  They  entered  the  land 
to  develop  it  for  farms  and  homes,  and 
I '  believe  the  Congress  will  want  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  in  their  behalf. 

I  have  prepared  a  bill  which  would 
provide  the  granting  of  subsurface  as 
v;ell  as  surface  rights  to  the  Kenai  home- 
steaders who  had  begun  to  prove  up 
on  their  tracts  prior  to  the  date  in  1957 
when  oil  was  first  discovered  in  Alaska. 
The  bill  applies  only  to  these  Kenai 
homesteaders,  numbering  about  200  in 
all,  and  the  few  others  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion elsewhere  in  Alaska  as  a  result  of 
the  general  reclassification  in  1957  of 
all  sedimentary  lands  in  the  Territory — 
now  a  State — as  prospectively  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas.  ' 

This  bill  does  not  apply  to  homestead- 
ers who  made  ent^;ies  after  that  date  in 
1957,  for  indeed,  they  were  put  on  notice 
by  the  oil  strike  that  their  titles  would 
be  granted  subject  to  the  oil  and  gas 
reservations  required  by  the  1922  law. 

The  few  home.steaders  who  have  al- 
ready waived  their  subsurface  rights 
would  be  restored  those  rights  by  quit- 
claim from  the  Federal  Government. 

Those  who  have  submitted  acceptable 
final  proof,  but  have  not  yet  waived, 
would  be  given  full  patents — that  is, 
patents  without  reservations. 

The  remaining  homesteaders  who  were 
on  the  land  prior  to  July  27.  1957,  and 
who  have  yet  to  submit  final  proof, 
would  be  excused  from  the  necessity  of 
waiving  their  oil  and  gas  rights. 

I  introduce  a  bill  on  this  subject  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  few  letters,  representa- 
tive of  scores  of  such  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  homesteaders  in  Alaska  in 
regard  to  the  problem  encompassed  by 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  b<;  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1670)  to  provide  for  the 
granting  of  mineral  rights  in  certain 
homestead  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Grtteninc,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordeVedto  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in.  Congress  assembled.  That  the  UnKed 
States  hereby  quitclaims  as  of  the  date  of 
this  Act  or  as  of  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
patent,  whichever  is  later,  to  the  patentee  or 
to  his  lawful  heirs  if  title  to  the  lands  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  Act  had  by  devise  or  suc- 
cession passed  out  of  the  patentee,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  oil  and  gas  deposits  In  lands  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  patented  to  homestead  entnrmen 
pursuant  to  homestead  entries  which  were 
valid  and  subsisting  on  July  23,  1957. 

Sac.  2.  Nothing  in  thlB  Act  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  any  lease  Issued  under  the  Mineral 


Leasing  Act  of  February  35.  1930  (41  8Ut. 
437;  30  U.S.C.  181  and  following) .  as  amended, 
or  any  rights  arising  thereunder,  or  any  of  Its 
terms  and  conditions  except  that  quitclaim 
under  that  terms  of  this  Act  of  any  oil  and 
gas  deposit  covered  by  such  a  lease  shall  vest 
In  the  grantee  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  such  lease.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  all  rentals,  royalties,  and 
other  payments  accruing  after  the  date  of 
quitclaim  and  including  any  authority  that 
may  have  been  retalne<l  by  the  United  State* 
to  modify  Its  terms  and  conditions. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Gruenino 
are  as  follows : 
Senator  Ernest  Grueninc, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  I  am  hesitant 
about  writing  you  at  this  time,  knowing  full 
well  how  busy  you  are  with  the  opening  of 
Congress.  However,  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— namely  our  friend.  Mr.  Seaton — ta 
pressuring  us  homesteaders  with  a  90-day 
time  limit  to  surrender  our  rights  to  the 
oil  trusts  or  get  out  of  Alaska,  it  la  urgent 
that  any  action  which  can  remedy  the  situa- 
tion be  taken  at  once.  I  am  but  one  of  200 
to  500  homestead  cases  in  the  Anchorage 
Land  OfHce  in  a  similar  category. 

I  first  come  to  Alaska  In  1936  and  hav* 
resided  here  ever  since  except  for  time  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  overseas.  In  the  spring 
of  1955,  1  received  my  first  opportunity  to 
homestead  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  which  I 
did.  Using  my  veterans  rights  I  submitted 
my  final  proof  papers  7  months  later  In  the 
spring  of  1950 — before  the  Kenai  oil  strike. 
With  full  faith  in  the  Justice  of  our  home- 
stead laws  I  had  at  this  time  invested  97,000 
in  improvements  and  cultivated  20  acres  of 
land  on  my  entry.  According  to  land  office 
circulars  a  veteran  is  supposed  to  receive  his 
patent  immediately  following  submission  of 
such  a  showing.  The  original  geological 
report  showed  my  entry  as  not  prospectively 
valuable  for  oil  or  gas  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  I  would  not  receive 
full  rights  as  all  previous  homesteaders  In 
Alaska  had  done. 

In  July  1956  the  land  office  suspended  Is- 
suance of  all  homestead  patents.  (This  was 
evidently  a  deliberate  stall  for  time  until  the 
Interior  Department  could  find  some  legal 
means  of  taking  away  our  oil  rights.  No 
mention  was  ever  made  In  the  Anchorage 
Land  Office  of  the  1923  law  which  Mr. 
Seaton's  men  finally  came  up  with  when  we 
originally  settled  on  our  land.)  And  as  I  stiU 
had  faith  in  due  process  of  law  I  was  content 
to  wait  for  my  patent  to  be  processed  through 
the  red  tape  of  the  land  office,  meanwhile 
trying  to  develop  a  farm  out  of  a  wilderneee 
entry. 

Senator,  today.  3  years  after  submitting 
final  proof  on  my  entry  and  with  approxi- 
mately 115.000  Improvements  and  80  acres  of 
cleared  land.  I  receivi?d  a  letter  from  the 
Anchorage  Land  Office  stating  that  I  must 
sign  a  waiver  to  my  oil  and  gas  rights  within 
90  days  or  be  kicked  off  the  land  that  I  have 
spent  my  life's  savings  and  4  years  of  hard 
work  developing.  If  I  sign  the  waiver,  the 
oil  companies  will  be  able  to  drill  wells, 
build  roads,  pipelines,  pumps,  etc..  In  my 
fields  or  elsewhere  on  my  property  with  no 
recompense   for   property   damage. 

I  can  only  hope  that  you  can  visualize  my 
feelings  and  the  feelings  of  other  homestead- 
ers whose  patents  were  held  up  deliberately 
by  Mr.  Seaton's  Department  until  they  could 
sell  us  down  the  river.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Alaskan  Is  against  development  of  the  oil 
Industry  but  with  365  million  acres  of  land 
In  this  great  State.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  justified  In  grabbing  the  2.000 
or  so  acres  Involved  In  these  homestead 
patents. 

We  can  only  ask  as  pioneers  who  entered 
upon  the  land  In  good  faith  for  help.  If 
possible,  get  some  legUlatlon  passed  in  thU 


session  of  Congress  giving  full  rights  to  any 
settlers  who  entered  upon  land  in  Alaska  at 
least  before  the  Kenai  oil  strike. 

We  farmers  know  full  well  the  terrific 
workload  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  our 
represenutlves  In  Washington,  D.C.  How- 
ever, you  men.  Senator,  stand  alone,  our  last 
hope  against  the  great  oil  trusU  In  the  op- 
posite party.  Any  action  which  you  could 
possibly  take  wUl  be  appreciated  back  home. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  land  office  ulti- 
matum. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  Chttrch, 
^    Homestead  Entry. 

Anchorage  029582. 
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Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc.  i 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.      I 

Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  ago  t  received  a 
notice  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
stating  I  have  to  sign  a  mineral  waiver  be- 
fore I  can  get  patent  to  my  homestead. 
No.  031504.  original  84  NE'4,  NW>.4  SE'4. 
section  28.  and  No.  032296.  additional  SW'4 
NW>4  section  27.  Township  5  North.  Range 
10  West.  Seward  Meridian. 

I  filed  on  these  lands  November  1955.  I 
received  my  notice  of  allowance  December 
1955.  At  this  time  it  was  classified  as  agri- 
culture lands.  We  completed  cur  required 
residence  In  1956.  We  cleared  and  cultivated 
over  20  acres,  built  a  nice  housi;.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  had  made  a  field 
check  and  given  a  favorable  report,  and  I 
filed  final  proof  In  September  1957.  At  this 
lime  the  latest  Geological  Survey  report 
classified  this  land  as  agricultural.  The  land 
office  here  sUll  gave  us  to  understand  that 
we  would  get  our  mineral  right*.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1958  I  received  my  notice  lor  publica- 
tion (copy  enclosed).  In  which  the  manager 
of  the  land  office  states  that  If  no  protest  U 
filed  during  the  period  of  publication  or  30 
days  thereafter,  final  certificate  would  be 
issued.  We  have  been  walUng  for  this  cer- 
tificate for  over  1  year.  In  July  1958  the  land 
office  requested  a  Geological  Survey  report. 
10  months  after  we  filed  final  proof.  Now 
we  receive  this  notice  that  If  we  dont  sign 
a  waiver  on  mineral  rlghte  or  i>etition  for 
reclassification  (which  must  be  stipported  by 
geological  or  other  data)  within  90  days  our 
homestead  will  revert  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  acted  In  good  faith  and  have 
met  all  the  requlremenu  up  to  this  point. 
We  have  Invested  over  •5.000,  plus  time  and 
labor  of  myself  and  family,  valued  at  over 
•  10.000.  If  I  sign  a  waiver  of  mineral  rights, 
an  oil  company  can  lease  these  rights  from 
the  Government  for  atx)ut  ^40  and  at  any 
time  they  can  come  on  any  part  of  my  home- 
stead as  they  chooee.  without  my  permis- 
sion, and  not  be  liable  for  any  surface  dam- 
ages whatsoever.  It's  like  buying  a  house  and 
paying  for  It.  then  the  seller  telling  you  he 
has  kept  a  set  of  keys  and  Is  reserving  part 
of  the  house  In  case  his  mother-in-law  or 
some  of  his  friends  want  to  mcve  In  with 
jwu. 

The  homesteaders  have  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Alaska  Governor's  of- 
fice to  be  able  to  lease  the  minernl  rights  on 
their  own  homesteads  so  that  they  will  have 
Jurisdiction  of  their  own  land.  In  this  way 
the  Government  won't  be  out  any  lease 
money. 

1  would  like  to  further  develop  my  home- 
ste.id  so  I  can  make  a  living  on  It.  and  this 
I  cannot  do.  as  I  cant  get  financial  assist- 
ance until  I  can  get  title  to  the  land.  This 
has  been  held  up  for  more  than  a  year  now. 
I  am  Intending  to  file  an  appeal.  A  good 
many  homesteaders  who  filed'  pilor  to  the 
oil  discovery  are  In  this  same  predicament. 

Your  afslstance  and  advice  In  this  matter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LoREN  M.  Heath. 
Spenard.  Alaska. 


CoHOE,  Alaska. 
Dear  Mr.  Grueninc:  The  oil  rlghu  of  the 
Kenai  homesteaders  have  been  chaUenged  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  revenue  the  State 
wUl  lose  If  legislation  Is  passed  allowing  the 
homesteader  to  retain  his  oil  rights.  This 
sum  Is  represented  to  be  in  the  millions  of 
dollars. 

Let  us  examine  the  contributions  of  the 
homesteaders  that  are  affected  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Geological  Survey  s  ruling.  What  is 
the  value  of  their  homesteads  to  the  State: 
There  are  over  100  homesteaders  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  who  filed  on  homesteads  be- 
fore the  Swanson  Creek  oil  well  was  drilled. 
However,  as  an  example,  let  us  determine  the 
contribution  of  only  100  homesteaders.  The 
cost  of  proving  up  on  a  homestead  In  the 
Kenai  area  has  consistently  averaged  $15,000 
per  160  acres.  On  this  basis,  100  homestead 
families  have  pumped  •1',,  million  into  the 
economy  of  the  SUte  on  proving  up  alone. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  from  stud- 
ies made  In  Alaska  lias  advised  us  that  the 
average  expenditure  to  bring  a  farm  in  Alas- 
ka into  production  is  »50,000.  A  farmer.  In 
order  to  pay  off  his  capital  Investment,  must 
gross  one-third  of  his  investment  to  pay  off 
the  principal  and  realize  a  living  wage  each 
year.  On  this  basis,  the  contribution  100 
homesteads  will  make  to  the  economy  of 
Alaska  figures  out  at  »1,660,000  per  year  on 
a  t5  million  Investment. 

The  round  robin  effect  of  this  much  money 
pumped  Into  the  economy  of  an  area  Is  hard 
to  evaluate  In  the  amount  collectible  In  tax 
dollars.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  path  of  a 
stay-in-Alaska  dollar  that  remains  in  cir- 
culation, lu  tax  potential  becomes  astronom- 
ical. 

Let  us  say  that  the  farmer  buys  a  pound  of 
seed  from  the  feed  store;  the  storekeeper.  In 
turn,  uses  the  dollar  to  ptirchase  gasoline: 
the  station-owner  uses  the  dollar  to  buy 
medicine  from  the  druggist  and  so  on  through 
a  hundred  transactions  over  the  period  of  a 
year.  Each  transaction  adds  to  the  gross 
sales  of  the  merchant  on  the  taxable  wage 
dollar  of  the  worker.  Each  transaction  is  a 
possible  avenue  of  tax  revenue.  It  U  not 
inconceivable  that  this  doUar  will  return  100 
percent  of  its  value  In  tax  revenue  to  the 
State  over  the  period  of  the  year. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  oil  as  an  avenue 
of  revenue  on  homestead  lands.  The  depart- 
ment of  Geological  Survey  In  the  geological 
report  of  this  area  shows  tertiary  deposits 
starting  at  Homer  and  extending  northward; 
another  tertiary  deposit  originates  In  the 
Swanson  Creek  area  and  goes  southward.  In 
this  report,  they  state  that  the  occurrence  of 
oil  Is  not  probable  In  these  formations. 

Standard  Oil.  in  their  advertisement  in  the 
Juneau  Independent,  states  that  the  average 
number  of  oil  wells  drilled  In  a  proven  field 
Is  1  to  320  acres. 

The  Kenai  oilfield,  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  formations,  is  broken  up  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  land  to  the  extent  that  most 
of  the  oil  Is  probably  concentrated  in 
pockets.  The  average  depth  of  wells  driven 
so  far  in  this  area.  Is  more  than  12.000  feet. 
Wells  this  deep,  by  the  law  of  economics. 
require  more  land  than  the  320  acres.  In 
this  type  of  formation,  and  at  the  depth  the 
oil  formation  lies,  the  wells  drilled  on  the 
Kenai  will.  In  all  probability,  be  concentrated 
over  known  pockets  of  oil  and  be  spaced  at 
wide  Intervals. 

The  wells  driven  on  the  homesteader  land 
affected  by  the  department  of  Geological 
Surveys  classification,  will  be  very  small.  It 
Is  to  the  oil  companies  advantage  to  driU 
first  upon  Government  land.  We  very  much 
doubt  that  any  wells  wUl  be  drilled  upon 
private  land  for  years  to  come. 

If  we  balance  farm  revenue  against  an 
uncertain  Income  to  the  State  from  the  rela- 
tively few  oil  wells  that  may  be  drilled  on 
homestead  lands  we  must  realize  that  oil 
revenue  Is  a  one-shot  affair.     The  State  re- 


ceives a  small  percentage  from  each  gallon 
delivered  on  an  uncertain  flow  of  oil  that 
has  an  unforeseeable  life  expectancy.  Oil 
does  not  flow  indefinitely;  the  farmer  will  be 
with  us  forever. 

We  homesteaders  are  not  opportunists.  We 
came  here  before  oil  was  discovered.  We 
have  develo(>ed  our  homesteads  l>ecause  we 
have  faith  In  the  future  of  Alaska.  We  have 
had  no  Government  help.  We  hardly  need 
point  out  to  you  the  huge  expenditures  used 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  farmer  In 
the  other  48  States.  Our  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  understands  that  the  economy  of 
our  Nation  lies  within  Its  productive  farm- 
lands. We,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
learned  a  hard  lesson  by  the  great  depres- 
sion, of  the  late  twenties  and  the  early 
thirties  when  the  economy  of  t^e  farmer  fell 
far  behind  the  productive  capacity  of  In- 
dustry. Otir  national  economy  did  not  re- 
cover until  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
pumped  Into  agriculture.  Most  of  this  aid 
to  agriculture  has  not  as  yet  become  avail- 
able to  the  Alaskan  farmer.  Any  outside 
Income  a  homesteader  might  derive  from  an 
oil  Industry  In  his  area  is  that  much  less  help 
he  would  require  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

When  we  balance  aU  these  factors  and 
many  more  yet  not  apparent  against  an  im- 
certaln  oil  revenue,  we  have  a  bird  in  the 
hand  that  balances  very  favorably  with  the 
bird  in  the  bush  the  State  may  never 
catch. 

Alaska ;e:ntrtman '8  Rights  Association. 

Hon.  Ernest  GRtJENiNc, 

US.  Senate.  Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gritening:  Please  don't  let 
anyone  teU  you  that  the  State  will  lose  large 
amounts  of  revenue  If  your  bill  goes  through. 
The  number  of  homsteaders  who  actuaUy 
would  obtain  rights  under  a  July  1957  dead- 
line is  small,  not  much  over  150  by  my 
reckoning.  Loss  to  the  Stete  of  royalty  money 
Is  therefore  Infinitesimal  since  the  land  in- 
volved amounts  to  only  about  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent  of  the  State's  103  million  pos- 
sible acres  or  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent of  total  Alaska  acres. 

Any  royalties .  received  by  these  people 
would  be  plowed  right  back  in  development 
and  provide  additional  tax  base  anyhow.  I 
firmly  believe  that  these  homesteaders  will 
put  more  back  Into.  Alaska  than  the  dozen 
or  so  leaseholders  who  would  receive  the  oil 
rights  If  the  homesteaders  do  not. 

In  Justice,  the  homesteaders  who  filed  be- 
fore the  discovery  deserve  their  rights. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  E.  Mullen. 

Soldotna.  Alaska. 


Dear  Senator  Gritening:  We  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  a  select  group;  we  are  a  group 
of  so-called  little  men  who  believe  In  our 
land  and  country  and  are  fighting  for  what 
is  rightfully  ours. 

The  homestead  laws  definitely  need  ad- 
Justing  as  they  are  not  stable  enough  for 
present  times.   •    •   • 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  waivers 
were  sent  out  until  after  July  23,  1957,  when 
Richfield  struck  oil.  We  believe  that  every- 
one that  had  an  entry  before  this  date  Is 
entitled  to  their  rights. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  give  this  bill 
you  are  planning  to  Introduce  special  and 
full  consideration. 

We  on  the  Kenai  are  hopeful  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  cleared  up  so  that  we  can  obtain 
our  patents  and  plan  our  future  and  our 
children's  on  our  land  that  we  have  worked 
so  hard  for  and  continue  to  help  build  Alaska 
to  the  great  place  it  Is  Intended  to  be. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  G.  M.^rtin. 

Kasilof,  Alaska. 
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February  2,  1959. 
Hon.  Ernest  aRxrzNiNO. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  • 

Dear  Senator  Oruening:  My  husband  and 
I  are  homesteading  and  have  been  since  1956. 
We  really  appreciate  your  recent  stand  on  oil 
and  gas  rights  for  the  homesteader.  Since 
we  are  about  to  apply  for  a  patent  we  are 
very  Interested  In  this  matter.  As  far  as  we 
Know  not  only  are  we  not  granted  oil  and 
gas  rights,  but  tan  oil  company  may  come 
onto  our  land  and  drill  any  place  they  please 
without  compensation  to  us.  We  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  into 
our  homestead  and  don't  wish  to  throw  it  to 
the  winds;  however,  signing  our  name  to  a 
slip  of  paper  that  says  an  oil  company  more 
or  less  can  do  what  they  please  with  our 
land  Is  too  much  for  us  to  bear.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  rectify 
this  matter.  I  believe  most  any  homesteader 
win  agree  that  this  would  be  very  desirable. 

We  are  proud  of  your  work  in  Washington, 
both  past  and  present. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Glenn  Vlater. 

Anchor  Point,  Alaska. 

Hon.  Ermsst  Gruening, 

U.S.  Senator.  Wash.ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  advised  by  my  good  friend, 
Heinle  Snider,  to  write  to  you  concerning 
my  homeslte  problem. 

Wo  applied  for  this  homesite  under  the 
act  of  May  26.  1934.  It  was  officially  nied 
April  17.  1953.  We  still  do  not  have  a  title. 
When  we  applied  for.  advertised  and  paid  for 
this  homeslte.  there  was  no  question  about 
us  not  getting  a  clear  title. 

We  never  have  understood  the  delay  at 
the  land  office  In  sending  us  the  title.  As  a 
result  of  the  delay,  we  are  asked  to  sign  a  re- 
lease to  gas  and  oil  on  the  homeslte  before 
we  can  get  a  title. 

Having  lived  on  this  site  since  ldl8  and 
applying  In  good  faith  for  ownership,  it  Is 
disturbing  to  have  recent  developments  that 
were  not  mentioned  at  the  time  we  ap- 
plied, cause  us  to  sign  the  release  or  lose 
the  site. 

Homeslte  No.  012377,  lots   16.  17  and  23. 
sec.  25,  T.  21  S.,  R.  17  E.,  C.R.M. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Ben  Watson. 
Cape  Yakataga,  Alaska. 

KENAr.  Alaska.  March  25,  1959. 
Mr.  Phil  Holosworth, 
Commissioner  of  Mines, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  •  •  •  One  block  of  ground  in 
this  area  is  held  by  an  individual  who  now 
lives  outside  In  another  State.  The  State 
will  receive  50  cents  an  acre  on  the  ground 
he  Is  able  to  tie  up  with  all  rights,  making 
this  ground  barren  and  valueless. 

If  the  homesteaders  on  that  same  ground 
get  their  oil  rights,  they  will  spend  every 
nickel  here,  plus  they  will  Improve  their 
property,  giving  this  area  and  all  of  Alaska 
a  more  stable  economy. 

I  have  clear  title  with  oil  rights  on  my 
homestead,  so  this  may  or  may  not  con- 
cern me.  But  I  leased  my  ground  to  Stand- 
ard OH.  My  lease  money  went  to  a  local 
lumberyard,  for  material  to  Improve  my 
new  home.  I  want  to  see  more  and  better 
homes  In  my  own  neighborhood.  If  these 
homesteaders  around  me  do  not  get  their  oil 
rights.  Incidentally,  those  same  homesteaders 
have  been  here  since  1953  and  1954,  then 
th?y  cannot  make  Improvements,  they  can 
do  nothing,  because  under  existing  lease 
rules,  the  oil  companies  can  drill  In  their 
backyard,  front  yard,  or  even  living  room. 
Can  you  say  that  this  Is  progress?  •   •  • 

If  these  homesteaders,  who  have  waited 
so  long  for  patents  get  their  oil  rights,  this 
Will  be  monetary  gain  for  them  Individually, 


and  for  the  State  in  the  increased  value  of 
Improved  ground  and  living  conditions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Arness. 

Kenai,  Alaska,  March  14,  1959. 

Hon.  Ernest  Oruening, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Sir:    •   •    •  In   view   of   your    action 

favoring  oil  rights  for  Kenal  entrymen.  we 

the  undersigned,  wish   to  add  our  support 

to  your  efforts : 

Kenneth  and  Margaret  McGahan,  Ber- 
nard McCarthy,  Arthur  C.  Lee,  Ethel 
D.  Randall  James  Bergsand,  Claire 
Oagnln,  William  Destry,  Mrs.  James 
Llnderman,  Prank  Hudson,  the  Pow- 
ells, Leonard  D.  Holt,  L.  E.  Brown, 
John  J.  Yurman,  Paul  E.  Puckett, 
Stanley  and  Caroline  Huhndc»'f,  Nor- 
man McGahan,  Harry  L.  Riding.  Ellse 
J.  Riding,  Bernard  W.  TollJf,  Bertha 
Porter.  Joseph  M.  Woldlng,  Robert  J. 
Latzka.  A.  E.  Olson.  E.  A.  Dossow.  Don- 
ald Kelly.  Alfred  Wlk,  William  Stelb, 
Leonard  Dennis,  Georglne  Slelb,  Dan- 
iel Johnson.  Ooldle  Johnson,  Dean  F. 
Rounds,  Mary  I.  Rounds.  Charles  Gag- 
nan.  Andrew  Huthenen.  Lois  Mc- 
Gahan. Leo  T.  Albert,  Thomas  V. 
Suthard,  Charles  W.  Stiles,  Luther  R. 
Rogers,  James  Arness,  O.  L.  Nicholas, 
M.  J.  Hergatt,  Raymond  D.  Gee.  E.  C. 
Wlnz,  Audrey  R.  Anderson.  Gnlen  E. 
Gray,  Robert  A.  Smith.  Walter  F.  My- 
rlck,  E.  E.  Mueller,  J.  J.  Weaver,  Donald 
L.  MacNevin.  Dennis  D.  Green.  A.  C. 
Nalsber,  Henry  R.  Trusty,  Jean  Rogers, 
Odgen  J.  Oelle.  Audrey  S.  Gelle.  Kath- 
leen Turn  Suden.  Faith  Archer,  John 
B.  Smith,  Tony  Bordlnelli.  W,  L.  Han- 
sen. Anne  L.  Hansen.  David  G.  Bell. 
r  E.  McGahan,  Hubert  M.  Johnson,  W.  E. 
Glbbs,  L.  J.  Whittlngton.  Herman  R. 
Hermansen.  Eugene  D.  Smith,  Alex- 
ander P.  Shadura.  B.  E.  Mulvaney, 
Alexander  M.  Ross.  Herrlck  A.  Poore. 
George  R.  Pollard,  Blaine  E.  Saunders. 

Hon.  Senator  GxtrxNiNO. 
Senate  Office  Building,         *" 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Oruening:  What  can  you 
do  to  help  the  homesteaders  who  are  cer- 
tainly In  need  of  your  help  and  support, 
plus  the  support  of  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  right  thing  done? 

We  are  all  supposedly  endowed  with  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  this  new  State  of  ours — the 
same  as  any  other  U.S.  citizen. 

Well,  we  are  not  living — we  are  existing. 
Can  you  live  under  the  conditions  that  many 
of  us  homesteaders  must  put  up  with,  when 
we  feel  we  can't  go  ahead  and  make  things 
more  comfortable,  because  tomorrow  we 
might  have  our  homes  ordered  from  under 
us?  Those  who  already  have  these  orders 
(people  who  have  proved  up  but  refused  to 
sign  a  waiver  and  have  never  received  the 
title  that  they  have  earned)  are  given  90 
days  to  remove  their  improvements.  Could 
you  move  20  cleared  acres,  a  cement  foun- 
dation, a  well,  a  cesspool,  the  fertilizer,  and 
conditioners  that  It  takes  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  planting,  not  to  mention  the 
hardship  and  living  conditions  which  we  and 
our  families  went  through  because  we  were 
building  a  future? 

A  great  many  of  us  have  earned  our  titles 
a  year,  2  years,  and  even  3  or  4  years  ago, 
and  put  In  our  final  proof  which  was  ap- 
proved, but  we  have  not  been  permitted  to 
advertise.  The  land  office  tells  us  they  are 
too  busy  to  sign  the  papers,  but  if  we  sign 
a  waiver  they  will  teke  care  of  It  Immedi- 
ately. Does  our  signing  a  paper  make  them 
less  btisy? 

If  we  don't  own  the  oil  rights,  why  do  we 
have  to  sign  them  away;  and,  if  we  do  have 
the  right  to  them,  Is  It  right  and  lawful  to 


procure  our  signatures  under  duress  with  the 
threat  of  taking  away  our  homes  plus  every- 
thing we  have  worked  toward  and  setting 
our  children  out  in  the  streets?  Is  this  the 
American  way? 

To  proceed  to  No.  3 — liberty.  Is  this 
liberty? 

Then  comes  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
True,  It  only  gives  us  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness.  But  we  were  doing  this  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  by  trying  to  build  a  com- 
fortable home,  when  someone  from  the  land 
office  decides  they  will  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  push  \u  back  down  Just  to  show 
they  can — for  they  have  the  backing  of  our 
Government.  Is  this  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people? 

Supposedly  the  waivers  turn  the  oil  rights 
over  to  the  Federal  Government — but  do 
they?  There  are  applications  for  lease  on 
all  these  lands,  and  when  we  sign  a  waiver 
the  oil  rights  go  to  the  speculators.  True, 
they  pay  the  Federal  Government  35  cents 
an  acre;  but.  If  this  Is  the  Issue,  why  can't 
we  have  the  first  opportunity  to  pay  this 
25  cents  an  acre  on  our  own  ground? 

Sincerely, 

Bertha  Portib. 

Kenai,  Alaska. 

Kenai.  Alaska.  March  31,  19S9. 
Senator  Ernest  Oruening, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  homesteaders  of  the 
Kenal  Peninsula.  Alaska,  would  like  to  solicit 
your  help  In  the  solution  of  a  problem  we 
find  we  have,  In  conjunction  with  our  home- 
stead filings.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the 
factors  involved. 

When  we  filed  and  settled  on  the  lands  in 
question,  we  had  one  main  concern,  farming. 
We  were  given  land  allowances  with  all  our 
rights,  or  releases  from  the  Geological  Survey 
office,  and  now  have  filled  our  part  of  the 
bargain  with  our  Government.  Now  we  can- 
not get  our  patents,  because  we  will  not  sign 
oil  waivers.  We  contend  that  all  date* 
taken,  concerning  oil  rights,  would  be  the 
date  we  were  given  our  land  allowances,  pro- 
viding we  completed  our  requirements. 
This  is  necessary  as  some,  who  had  land- 
clearing  problems,  didn't  file  their  final 
papers,  for  patent,  until  after  oil  was  dis- 
covered, even  though  they  had  been  In  resi- 
dence since  1953.  It  seems  logical  that  the 
date  of  allowance  be  used,  as  that  Is  the  time 
In  which  the  Government  released  the  lands 
concerned,  fur  the  action  to  be  taken  and 
henceforth  completed  by  the  homesteaders. 
If  the  homestead  claimant  completes  his 
part,  the  patent  then  becomes  the  last  stage 
of  his  action,  and  mainly  the  legal  document 
for  his  land. 

An  Item  of  Intense  interest  and  discussion 
Is  the  date  In  which  the  Geological  Survey 
office  claimed   this    land   to  be   valuable   for 
oil:  which  Is  the  basis  of  all  the  actions  taken 
against  us,  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment.    As  of  this  date,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey  has   done   no   field   work   in    connection 
with  oU  discovery  in  this  vicinity.     The  con- 
clusion of,  prospectively  valuable,  came  after 
the  discovery  of  oil  on  Swanson  Creek,  by  an 
oil  company,  not  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
who  had  already  Issued  reports  that  the  area 
had  no  oil.     If  the  Geological  office  Is  going 
to  classify  this  area  as  feasible  for  oil  pros- 
pecting, would  it  not  be  more  fair  and  proper 
to  give  those  with  prior  land  aUowances  the 
first  chance  for  oil  rlghU?     As  It  is.  In  many 
cases,  the  oil  leases  are  given  to  second  par- 
ties, who  in  turn  will  lease  them  to  the  vari- 
ous oil  prospectors,  who  can  then  enter  upon 
our  lands  and  do  as  they  please.     Would  It 
not  be  more  In  the  American  way  of  doing. 
If  the  people  who  have  had  the  lands  In 
question,  who  have  fought  through  the  past 
few  years  to  build  homes  and  improve  their 
lands,  who  are  all  an   exciting  part  of  this 
new  sute  of  Alaska,  were  to  be  given  their 
full  rights? 
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Much  concern  has  been  raised  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments losing  too  much  money  on -leasing  and 
royalties.  Several  factors  exist  In  this  re- 
spect. First,  there  are  only  a  few  home- 
steads Involved,  and  this  makes  up  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  actual  lease  lands. 
The  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  for  leases,  will  be 
far  less  than  the  amount  that  will  be  paid 
through  Income  tax  and  property  tax  by 
those  few  homesteaders  Involved  In  the  is- 
sue. Does  it  not  seem  logical  that  In  the 
yean  to  come,  our  State  will  lose  millions  In 
property  tax  alone? 

It  must  be  understandable  that  our  lands, 
without  oil  rights,  will  In  no  way  be  as  val- 
uable   and   consequently   as   taxable,   as    the 
lands  with  the  oil  rights.     It.  there  any  as- 
surance   that    the    oil    companies    will    lease 
these  lands  for  any  number  ol  years?    Never- 
theless, It  Is  a  fact  that  we  the  people  will 
pay   property   tax    for   generations   to  come. 
Will   not  thU  offset   the  amount   the   SUte 
may  expect  to  lose?     Then  comes  the  moneys 
paid   for   the  leases,  to  resident  landowners 
with  oil  rights.     Undoubtedly  a   large  por- 
tion of  their  revenue  will  be  spent  here  in 
Alaska.     Tills    will    give    a    greater   spending 
power  to  those  who  are  a  part  of  our  State 
and  consequently  be  of  a  great  help  in  mak- 
ing our  statehood  a   success.     Those  of  us 
who  are  attempting  to  carry  out  a  farming 
policy,  can  be  expected  to  Invest  further  In 
bettering  our  homes  and  lan.ls.     Let  us  be 
every  mindful  that  this  will  also  greatly  add 
to  our  national  defense  and  h  jlp  strengthen 
our  country  as  a  whole.     As  »e  Improve  our 
lands,  we  Improve  our  Sute,  also  have  more 
taxable  property,  thus  adding  to  our  State 
treasury.     It  roust  be  remembered,  too.  that 
an    Individual    can    borrow    money   on    the 
valuation    of    his   property      Lands   without 
oil  righu  will  be  of  much  less  value,  thus 
restricting  the  loan  valuation,  and  Impairing 
the  progress  of  the  landowner. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  there  hns  been  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  law  of  1022.  That 
this  law.  If  necessary,  be  amended  to  give  the 
oil  rights  to  those  who  had  land  allowances, 
before  the  date  used  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey office,  as  the  date  of  oil  discovery.  This 
amendment  would  need  only  apply  to  Alaska 
or  the  Kenal  Peninsula. 

We,  the  homesteaders  on  tho  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, Alaska,  feel  certain  that  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  will  not  let  us  down.  That  our 
Congress  and  our  President  will  come  forth, 
in  this  issue,  giving  us  the  rlj'hts  which  we 
have  earned — our  patents,  including  all  our 
rlghu. 

Sincerely. 

Alexander  McFarland  Ross. 
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SenatCH-  Ernest  Gruening, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ernest:  •  •  •  In  the  circulation  of 
the  enclosed  letters.  99.5  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple voiced  their  indignation  and  expressed 
their  desire  that  your  legislation  to  benefit 
the  homesteader  should  be  passed. 

Since  we  are  working  against  time,  the 
area  of  Kenal -Soldotna-Cohoe,  and  Kasllof 
were  only  covered.  It  Is  my  belief  that  had 
we  the  time  to  cover  the  whole  Kenai  Penin- 
sula of  Alaska  that  the  voters  would  over- 
whelmingly express  the  same  attitude. 

Copies  of  this  enclosed  letter  from  the 
people  are  going  to  Senator  Bartlett.  Acting 
Gov.  HUgh  G.  Wade.  Representative  Ralph  J. 
Rivers,  and  to  RepresentaUve  Allan  Pettersen 
In  Juneau. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  P.  Shaditra. 
Kenai,  Alaska. 

Kenai,  Alaska.  March  24,  1959. 
Many  responsible  officials  including  Inte- 
rior Department  officials  have  admitted  the 


need  for  a  change  in  the  law  (act  of  March 
8,  1922)  In  order  to  give  fair  and  Just  con- 
sideration to  the  settlers  of  the  land.    The 
land    area    Involved    In    this    controversy    Is 
very  small  compared  to  the  Federal -owned 
lands.     Should  the  mineral  ownership  dis- 
pute be  adjudicated  In  favor  of  the  home- 
stead entryman  resultant  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  State  from  the  royalties  on  these  home- 
steaded    lands    would    be    Inconsequential. 
However,  If  the  mineral  rights  are  given  the 
State  or  Federal  Government,  a  tremendous 
betrayal  and  loss  will  be  perpetuated  upon 
the  homesteader,  who  worked  diligently  and 
expended  great  sums  of  money  in  perform- 
ing his  requirements  to  earn  equitable  title 
to  the  entered  lands.     There  are  many  home- 
steaders involved  In  this  situation  because  of 
BLM    bottlenecks    not    attributable    to    the 
homesteader  but  which  delayed  BLM  actions 
in    processing   final   proof   submittal    which 
should  have  resulted  in  Issuance  of  patents 
without  oil  and  gas  reservations. 

When  Senator  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico, 
attempted   to   introduce  an   amendment  to 
H.R.  8054.  bill  passed  by  the  85th  Congress, 
which    amendment    proposed    to    raise    the 
rentals    on    Federal    oil    and    gas    leases    In 
Alaska  from  25  to  50  cents  per  acre  and  to 
make   that   rental    Increase  retroactive  and 
apply    to   all   pending   Federal  oil  and   gas 
leases,  a  tremendous  protest  was  made   by 
the  oil  Institutions,  and  Federal  oil  and  gas 
lease  applicants  who  rightfully  argued  that 
they  applied  for  leases  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Federal  Irnd  and  planned 
development   on   those   lands   because  of   a 
Government-sponsored   incentive  that  such 
lease  could    be   acquired   for  a  first   3-year 
rental   of   25   cenu  per   acre.    The  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommended  that 
the  increase  should  not  be  made  retroactive 
because  to  do  so  would  be  a  betrayal  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  U.S. 
Federal  Government  offered  to  lease  lu  lands 
to  US.  citizens  and   companies.     We  agree 
that  that  decision  was  wise  and  morally  just 
and  saved  oil  companies  many  thousands  of 
dollars  which  would  have  been  required  of 
them  to  pay  had  the  rental  Increase  been 
made  retroactive.     Therefore  the   oil   com- 
pany   wasn't    victimized    in    the    processing 
stage  of  an  agreement  with  the  Government. 
Now  the  homesteader  who  has  made  entry 
upon   his   lands,  builds   homes,  clears  land, 
and    performs    his    required   duties    to  earn 
patent  to  hU  land  has  a  very  similar  situa- 
tion in  that  he  performed  his  required  du- 
ties with  the  governmental  suggestions  that 
he    will    gain    ownership    of    the    land    and 
whatever  mineral  value  U  contained  under 
hU  land  excepting  for  coal  and  radloctlve 
minerals.     Using  the  above-mentioned  ren- 
tal   Increase   proposal   as   an   example: -Why 
then.  Is  it  not  Just  as  unfair  to  change  the 
land  classification  on  an  entryman  perform- 
ing hU  required  duties,  and  through  an  out- 
dated   law    deprive   him    of    the    rights    and 
entitlement  to  his  land  under  the  conditions 
which  the  Government  offered  at  the  time  he 
entered  Into  his  effort  to  earn  patent. 

As  your  constituents,  we  plead  that  you 
voice' an  immediate  and  vigorous  protest  to 
Mr.  Holdsworth's  recommendations  and  to 
encourage  legislation  to  give  the  mineral 
rights  to  those  homesteaders  who  had  made 
entry  and  were  expending  money  knd  energy 
In  settling  their  lands  before  oil  was  found 
to  exist  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  If  given 
the  mineral  rights,  those  homesteaders  will 
lease  their  land  to  the  oil  companies  and  a 
more  orderly  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  peninsula 
would  result.  Such  development  would 
benefit  the  homesteader,  the  State,  and  the 
oil  companies  alike.  If  the  mineral  owner- 
ship Is  reserved  to  the  State  resulting  in  the 
homesteader  suffering  surface  damages  from 
exploration  without  the  benefit  of  the  fruits 
from  such  exploration,  a  critical  situation 


of  confusion  and  trouble  most  certainly  could 
Jeopardize  the  success  of  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  all 
parties  concerned  would  fall  to  benefit. 

Voters  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula:  Alexan- 
der P.  Shadura;   Jack  Lewis;    George 
W.  Johnson;    Robert  A.  Eaton;    Louis 
Nosen;    Florence  Lancashire;    Ruby  S. 
Cagle;    Beatrice    I.    Suthord:    Paul    P. 
Shadura;  Ward  Showalhlk;  Richard  L. 
Wilson;  Howard  Wilson;  Abe  Wilson; 
Chester  H.  Cone;  Albert  C.  Lee;  Wil- 
liam H.  Wells;  M.  L.  Grange:  Helen  C. 
Jones;  Arthur  Pass;  Leda  E.  Shadura; 
W.    L.    Seely;    Raymond    J.    Foldager; 
Waldo  E.   Coyle;    Orvllle  B.  Thomas; 
Nickltha  Mlshakoff;    Arlon  Ball;    Paul 
Wilson;  George  Sherman;  C.  F.  Cllne; 
George  M.  Prazler;  Melba  Frazier;  Lean 
Estes;    Rev.  Carl  S.   Gllck;    F.  Howard 
Hudson;  Morris  L.  Porter;  Marguerite 
Bid  well;   James  B.  Marshall;    Norman 
McGahan;  Leonard  D.  Holt;  George  A. 
Navarre;  Arthur  P.  Outlaw:  Stanley  P. 
Thompson;  Autry  L.  Holt;  Allen  8.  Mc- 
Grady;    Dennis  Thompson;   Rosemary 
Navarre;  Dale  TutweU;  Philip  Wilson; 
E.    Showalth;    B.    E.    Mulvaney; .  J.    S. 
Miller:  Ken  McGahan;  Bertha  Porter; 
Grace  Cole;  Margaret  McGahan;  James 
Bergsrud:  C.  W.  Rice;  Helen  Haworth; 
Leo    T.    Oberts;    Wayne    D.    Sterling; 
Sharon  Sterling;   Billy  McCann;   V.  L. 
Chamberlain:  Rayle  Parker;  B;ula  M. 
Grange;    Ralph    Jiimefi    Pate;    Jaeger 
Haagnsen;  Margaret  T.  Mullen:  How- 
ard J.  Brlnkley:   Leslie  B.  Naff;   Chell 
O.  Bear;  Verona  T.  Wilson;  Lewis  H. 
Johnson;    Vera    Franklin;    Donald    E. 
Wilson;     Leo    P.     Reeves;     Mrs.    Leo 
Reeves:  Ted  V.  Grange:  L.  H.  Lanca- 
.     ■  shire:    Carl    H.    Swanson:    Catherine 
Swanson:  C.  J.  Hansen:  Bert  Hansen; 
William  Ness;  James  S.  HoUlngBworth; 
J.  W.  Showalter;   Mrs.  David  O.  Bell; 
Bernard  D.  McCarthy;   Ethel  D.  Ran- 
dall; August  Ness;  Joe  Conslel;  Walter 
A.  Lahandt,  Jr.;  Irving  Molander;  J.  W. 
Tliompson;     Dean    L.    Rounds;    Duke 
Derlng;  Don  F.  Cole;  Frost  Jones;  H.  C. 
Jones;  E.  McGahan;  Wayne  F.  Morgen; 
James  Goff:  RIU  Goff;  Elizabeth  Nor- 
man:    O.    Wanda    McGahan;     Daniel 
Johnson;   Ooldle  Johnson;   Joseph  M. 
Woldlng:   Percy  Johnson;  Vera  John- 
son;   Josephine    Davidson,    B.    S.    V.; 
Jlmmte  L.  Davidson;  H.  A.  Poore;  Vir- 
ginia Poore;  Kathryn  Nichols;  Daphne 
McLane;  Stanley  S.  McLane:  Leou  E. 
Patterson:  Fayrene  Mcintosh:  Bill  Pat- 
terson; Clarence  Cases;  Carl  Hancock: 
Kenney    Javelt;    Jerome    Agre;    Grant 
Rember;     D.    M,    Imges;     Richard    J. 
Hlebechule;    Wilbur   Schroeder;    R.  H. 
Gaines:    Mrs.   R.  H.  Gaines;    Floyd  D 
Boatman;      Thomas     Walsh;      Walter 
Whitley;    William    S.    Olsen;    Thelma 
Olsen;     Peggy    Fllkel;    Wayne    Fllkel; 
Joeie  Seward;   James  M.  Seward;   Ray 
F.    Murphy;    Luther   R.    Rogers;    Jean 
Rogers;     Henry    R.    Trusty;     Ella    M. 
Trusty;  Henry  H.  Knockutedt;  James 
V.    Arness:    Fred    E.    Biu-gess:     Jessie 
C.    Alnsworth;     Mary    Ness:     Mrs.    A. 
F.  Johansen;   Waino  Hakkinen;  Fran- 
cis   E.    Mullen;    Wm.    E.    Thompson; 
Lavey  W.  Hodgson:  Marjorle  Madden; 
-    Dan  W.  Madden:   Ethel  M.  Browning: 
Homer   R.    Browning;    George    Bonln; 
■Dolores  Bonln;  Joan  Lahndt;  Fred  R. 
Husbsch;  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Huebsch;  Isaac 
P.  Shadura;   C.  L.  Heckel;   Ray  Maln- 
warlng;    Irene    Malnwarlng;    Issabella 
^arrls;     E.     William     Harris;     George 
Jackinsky;  Jeanne  Jacocinisocy;  Laura 
Savage;    D.   C.   Walker;    V.   J.   Savage: 
.Norman  O.  Williams;  Winona  O.  Wll- 
'liazns;   Alice  Scarantino;   Joseph  Scar- 
antlno;   C.  W.  Smith;  Raffleld  Smith; 
Prank  P.  Clar;  Chas.  G.  Martin;  Judy 
Martin;  Florence  Burton;  Raymond  E. 
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Burton;  Chet  Bull;  L.  R.  Masek;  F.  R. 
Blake;  A.  F.  Fauerbach;  Archie  Ram- 
sell;  Ann  Ramaell;  N.  W.  Webb;  Trudy 
fi.  Webb;  Harry  Qerberg;  Dolly  Oer- 
berg;  Chas.  O.  Lewis;  Elfreda  Lewis; 
Carl  E.  Johnson;  Karln  Johnaon;  Doro- 
'  thy  K  Hermansen;  Dorothy  J.  Trl; 
Wilbur  A.  Trl;  Herman  R.  Hermansen; 
llartln  K.  Hermansen;  Martin  E.  Her- 
mansen; Martin  Hermansen,  8r.;  Mrs. 
M.  Hermansen,  Sr.;  Jess  H.  Nicholas. 
Jr';;  Cynthia  A.  Miller;  Carolyn  L. 
Nicholas;  Irar  L.  Miller;  Charles  B. 
Mead,  Jr.;  Myra  S.  Mead;  Mrs.  Michael 
Shepard;  Harvey  Fields;  Helen  Trl; 
Velma  Shelley;  Ernest  E.  Neuman;  Rej 
C.  Poe. 


GARNISHMENT  LAW  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  CXDLUMBIA 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  Just  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess,  Senator  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina  introduced  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  to  repeal  the  garnish- 
ment law  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
I  made  a  lengthy  speech  on  the  subject, 
which  may  be  found  on  page  5221  of  the 
March  25  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
garnishment  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  nothing  more  than  a  haven  for 
the  easy-credit  stores  which  hoodwink 
customers  Into  pasring.  much  more  for 
the  products  on  the  basis  that  they  can 
get  easy  credit.  As  a  result,  the  custo- 
mers are  subjected  to  all  types  of  hard- 
ships through  garnishment  proceedings. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  10.  1959,  which 
urges  repeal  of  the  garnishment  law. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
tliat  this  article  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oabnishmkitt  Law  Rcpcal  Uboco 

The  CongresA  Heights  Citizens  Association 
last  night  strongly  opposed  District  garnish- 
ment laws. 

It  recommended  that  all  laws  holding 
employers  responsible  for  collection  of  em- 
ployees' debts  should  be  annulled. 

Charles  W.  Harris,  president  of  Boiler- 
maker Local  655,  cited  cases  of  foiu-  and  five 
garnishments  against  one  man.  Current 
laws,  he  said  allow  a  worker  to  Jeopardize 
his  Job  and  to  become  unable  to  support 
properly  his  family. 

The  group  protested  the  rezoning  of  a  tri- 
angle of  land  at  Nichols  Avenue,  Upson  and 
First  Streets  SB.  for  a  filling  station.  A 
representative  was  chosen  to  oppose  the  pe- 
tition at  the  zoning  board  meeting.  9:30 
a.m.  Wednesday. 

Mark  Hotrlck,  president,  conducted  the 
meeting  in  Congress  Heights  School, 
Nichols  and  Alabama  Avenues  S.E. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  GTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup, 
dated  April  7,  1959.  It  deals  with  the 
farm  situation  in  North  Dakota  and  the 
Middle  West.  The  situation  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  because  of  the  inaction  of 
the  majority,  which  means  two-thirds  .of 
the  Senate  now  democratically  con- 
trolled. Since  the  election— November, 
December,  January.  February,  March, 
and  now  April— not  even  a  subcommittee 


of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  reported  a  farm  bill. 

The  planting  season  Is  over  In  the  Mid- 
west. Yet  thousands  of  people  who  voted 
for  candidates  who  were  supporting  a 
good  farm  bill  have  not  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  even  what  is  proposed. 
My  colleague  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Yoimc]  and  I  have  announced  time  and 
again  that  we  would  support  any  good 
farm  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
that  we  would  vote  to  override  a  presi- 
(j^tial  veto  in  the  event  the  President 
vetoed  such  a  bill. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  we  relied  upon 
the  majority  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  They  have  completely  Ignored  the 
wishes  of  the  voters  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  man  who  aspired  to  be  President  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  didn't  make  it — but  who 
continues  to  be  a  respected  US.  Senator — 
says  this  country  needs  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers.  Just  like  we've  got  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  In- 
terior and  Agriculture.  He  says  he  gets  hun- 
dreds of  letters  that  read:  "I  am  in  the  red. 
Please  help  the  forg;otten  consumer."  One 
letterwriter  says  he  bought  a  few  groceries — 
and  the  bill  came  to  $17.83. 

ThisJBenator.  whom  you  will  recognl2e  as 
EsTKs  KETAtrvER,  says  that  in  popular  par- 
lance around  Washington  grocery  stores'  cash 
register  tapes  axe  known  as  consumer  sta- 
tionery. Consimiers  there  think  food  prices 
are  too  high. 

Well,  most  people  will  agree  that  a  Federal 
Department  of  Consumers  might  be  a  good 
idea.  Consumers  as  a  group  are  not  ade- 
quately represented.  Such  a  department 
might  be  In  a  position  to  explain  to  con- 
sumers better  than  it  is  being  done  now  that 
food  prices  are  only  remotely  related  to  farm 
prices.  It  oould  point  out  that  consumers 
really  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  farmers  for 
doing  more  than  anybody  else  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living. 

A  few  spokesmen  are  telling  that  story 
now.  It's  in  the  moet  recent  issue  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Herald,  which  is  in  the  mails 
now  on  its  way  to  250.000  upper  Midwest 
rural  mailboxes.  Washington  columnist. 
Porter  Hedge,  says  that  farmers  are  giving 
consumers  a  sensational  bargain  in  foods,  in- 
cluding meats.  But  a  lot  of  city  people  don't 
kno#  about  It.  It  is  being  screened.  Porter 
Hedge  writes,  "by  a  curtain  of  larger  and 
wider  price  margins."  As  a  result,  bargain 
basement  farm  prices  don't  show  up  over 
the  supermarket  checkout  counters. 

"But  that's'  been  going  on  for  years."  he 
says.  It's  nothing  new.  But  right  now  these 
bargain  basement  farm  prices  are  in  the  spot- 
light again  because  eggs  at  the  farm  in  the 
Midwest  have  dropped  to  as  low  as  19  and 
20  cents  a  dozen,  and  that's  10  to  15  cents 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Porter  Hedge  also  tells  about  the  bargains 
that  farmers  are  turning  out  in  poultry  and 
pork  and  beef.  It's  all  explained  in  the 
April  6  Farmers  Union  Herald.  If  you  don't 
get  the  Herald  Just  drop  us  a  postcard  here 
at  GTA  in  St.  Paul  and  we'll  see  that  you 
get  a  copy. 

The  Washington  farm  writer  sums  up  the 
situation  by  revealing  that  the  farm  value 
of  the  food — a  typical  consuming  family 
buys  in  a  year — went  down  $55  Ijetween  1952 
and  1968.  But  the  retail  price  went  up  $86. 
Add  up  those  two  flg:ures  and  you'll  see  that 
marketing  charges  have  increased  $141,  with 
both  farmers  and  consumers  paying  the 
bill.  *^'     ' 


Well,  is  there  an  answer f  Perhaps  the  de> 
partment  of  consumers  sviggested  by  Senator 
KXTAUVEE  would  be  able  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion better  to  consumers.  But  would  it  b« 
able  to  lower  the  high  cost  of  marketing  and 
thus  give  consumers  lower  prices? 

As  far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  their  con- 
tribution is  already  very  large.  Raising  farm 
prices  to  fair  levels,  which  is  all  that  farmers 
ask  in  return  for  their  contribution  of 
abundance,  would  have  very  little  effect  on 
food  iM-lces.  But  for  the  long  pull,  remem- 
ber that  your  bushels  of  grain  and  dollars  of 
business  work  for  you  when  you  put  them  to 
work  GTA  the  co-op  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodo 
in  the  chair  K  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  FACILI- 
TIES IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

The  Senate  resumed,  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  12)  to  expedite  the  utiliza- 
tion of  television  tra}i&mlssion  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
In  adult  training  programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  bill  12  deals  solely  with  educa- 
tional television.  A  similar  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  one  amendment,  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  last  year.  The 
House  held  hearings  on  the  bill  near  the 
end  of  the  session :  but  the  bill  was  caught 
in  the  legislative  Jam,  although,  so  far  as 
I  know,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
amendments  on  the  House  side,  which, 
after  conferences  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Harris,  we  would 
have  accepted,  it  would  have  passed  the 
House.  There  was  very  little  objection  to 
it. 

In  order  that  that  may  not  happen 
again  in  connection  with  this  important 
measure,  I  proceeded  to  introduce  the 
bill  as  one  of  the  first  bills  of  the  session, 
as  is  indicated  by  its  number.  12.  In  the 
hope  that  we  could  expedite  passage  of 
the  bill  and  send  it  over  to  the  House,  in 
order  that  this  very  important  program 
might  proceed. 

Last  year  the  bill  was  sponsored,  both 
actually  and  impliedly,  by  practically 
every  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  includ- 
ing former  Senator  Bricker.  of  Ohio. 
This  year  the  sponsorship  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schokppsl]. 

S.  12  is  a  modest  and  somewhat  sim- 
ple proposal  with  a  tremendous  and  far- 
reaching  impact  on  the  general  public. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  expedite 
and  accelerate  the  use  of  television  in 
our  schools,  colleges,  and  training  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  what  will  be 
the  new  State  of  Hawaii.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  make  grants  not  in  excess  of 
$1   million  to  each  State   agreeing  to 
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provide  the  land,  buildings,  and  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  tele- 
vision facilities  placed  into  operation. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  local   participaUon  before  any 
applicant  will  be  considered  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant.    The  grants  authorized  by 
the   bill    are   simple   and   direct.     The 
money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
purchase  of  actual  equipment,  and  facil- 
ities required  in  educational   television 
projects.     The  Federal  Government  in- 
tervention   ends    at    that   point.     It   is 
shut   off   at   that  point.     There   is   no 
Intention  whatsoever  to  determine  the 
kind  of  programs,  the  type  of  circuits, 
or  anything  perUining  to  the  program 
of  education  by  the  new  medium. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  wisely 
reserved  242  TV  channeU  or  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  all  television  chan- 
nels in  the  United  States  for  noncom- 
mercial educational  use.  In  that  period 
37  educational  stations  located  from 
Massachusetts  to  California  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas  have  been  con- 
structed and  22  are  In  various  phases 
of  construction.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
them  great  difficulties  are  being  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  financing.  Thus  a 
total  of  only  59  stations  have  been  con- 
structed or  begun,  out  of  the  242  chan- 
nels set  aside. 

Despite   the  strides  which   educators 
have  been  making  in  establishing  educa- 
tional .stations  in  the  United  States,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  potential  has 
been  achieved.    Vast  numbers  of  prob- 
lems and  obstacles  have  beset  educators 
and    laymen    throughout    the    United 
States  in  their  efforts  to  activate  the 
unused  channels  reserved  for  education. 
The  failure  of  the  educators  to  use  these 
channels   is  not  the  result  of  lack  of 
Interest,  desire,  planning,  or  zeal  on  their 
part.    The  largest  problem  which  faces 
them  and  others  desirous  of  using  tele- 
vision  for  educational   purposes  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  funds  to  pay  for  the 
basic  Installation  of  television  facilities. 
But  something  else  happened.    In  the 
spectrum  there  are   available  so  many 
very  high  frequency  channels.     Beyond 
that,  in  the  tdtra  high  field,  which  re- 
quires a  different  kind  of  set.  there  are 
many  channels.    But  these  channels  are 
at  a  premium.    There  was  quite  a  fight  7 
years  ago  to  have  them  set  aside  for  edu- 
cational purposes.    No  one  knows  better 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  E>ODD]  how  much  trouble  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  with  very  high  frequency 
channels  and  ultra  high  frequency  chan- 
nels, and  the  scarcity  of  channels.     So 
when  a  charuiel  is  idle  for  7  years  it  is 
only  natural  that  those  who  want  to  go 
into  commercial  television  work  and  to 
serve  the  pubUc  in  commercial  televi- 
sion, which  has  done  a  good  job  through- 
out the  United  States  in  most  places, 
should  attempt  to  pry  loose  the  unused 
channels.    The  argument  is  always  used, 
"For  7  long  years  this  channel  has  been 
idle."   That  feature  enters  into  the  prob- 
lem.   One  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  bill 
is  to  deal  with  that  aspect. 

Experience    has    dwnonstrated    that 
once  a  television  station  has  been  built 
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state  legislatures,  local  educational  sys- 
tems, and  local  communities  at  large, 
have  raised  funds  to  produce  the  pro- 
grams  over    these   stations.      In   other 
words,    when   channels    are   not   being 
used,  the  argument  is  to  the  effect  that. 
"This  is  a  new  fangled  idea."     There 
has  been  quite  an  educational  campaign 
to  convince  the  people,  and  to  obtain 
public  support  for  the  program,  to  the 
end  that  legislatures  will  provide  appro- 
priations   and    State    imiversities    will 
participate,  in  the  effort  to  convince  the 
public,  which  supports  these  institutions, 
that  this  is  meant  to  be  a  supplement  to 
education,  and  not  a  substitute  therefor. 
So  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty; but  we  have  found  that  in  every 
case  in  which  such  stations  have  been 
started,  the  value  of  the  program  be- 
comes so  apparent,  once  they  get  off  the 
ground,  as   it   were,   that  none  of   the 
communities,     SUte     universities,     or 
States  themselves  want  to  see  education- 
al television  die  out.    We  feel— and  there 
is  ample   testimony   in   the  Record   to 
support    that   feeling— that    unless    the 
Federal  Government  takes  the  initiative 
by  contributing   to  construction  costs, 
thereby  forcing  a  breakthrough  in  this 
field.  I  am  afraid  a  great  educational 
potential  will  be  lost. 

We  have  heard  many  times  about  the 
existing  and  growing  problems  of  educa- 
tion. We  know  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  teachers  and  buildings  and 
that  each  of  these  shortages  grow  with 
each  passing  day.  The  use  of  television 
facilities  In  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
adult  training  programs  will  strike  di- 
rectly at  these  existing  shortages.  We 
all  know  television  is  a  powerful  means 
of  communications.  Its  message  can  be 
transmitted  live  or  by  use  of  training 
films.  Current  research  and  experi- 
mentation, as  well  as  local  and  regional 
planning,  reveal  unlimited  potentialities 
for  the  future  in  educational  television. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  launch  our 
country  generally  upon  the  path  of 
bringing  into  our  educational  system 
the  tremendous  advantage  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  television  me- 
dium. Its  costs  in  actual  dollars  is 
modest.  Its  rewards  are  virtually  un- 
limited when  compared  to  the  problems 
existing  In  the  educational  field  today. 
Once  these  facilities  are  constructed,  I 
am  sure  the  States  can  carry  the  load. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, as  I  have  said  before.  I  introduced 
S.  2119,  which  was  generally  the  same  as 
the  pending  bill.  However,  whereas  the 
bill,  passed  last  year  contained  no  time 
limitation,  the  pending  bill  does  limit  the 
time  to  5  years. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  a  further 
lengthy  statement  on  the  bill,  because 
the  hearings  last  year  and  this  year  ade- 
quately cover  the  need  for  the  proposed 
legislation.  However.  I  merely  wish  to 
quote  the  statement  of  a  leading  educa- 
tional leader.  Dean  Gordon  Sabine,  of 
Michigan  State  University,  who  said  : 

The  educational  needs  of  the  United  States 
have  so  far  outstripped  the  educational  capa- 
bUltles  of  the  Nation  that  we  must  have  edu- 
cational television  to  help  ub  win  the  fight 
to  educate  a  whole  people.  Witl^out  It,  wd 
surely  are  defeated. 


The  committee  reported  the  pending 
bill  unanimously  and  added  one  short 
amendment  which  would  terminate  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  after  5  years,  he- 
cause  we  feel  that  this  is  an  Important 
subject  which  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  from  time  to 
time.  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Since  last  year  many  things  have  hap- 
pened In  this  field.     I  recommend  to  aU 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  reading  of  the 
full  report  of  the  committee,  because  of 
the  many  exciting  new  things  which  have 
happened  In  this  new  area.    We  know 
that  we  are  short  of  teachers  of  science 
in  our  high  schools.     Under  an  educa- 
tional TV  system  some  of  the  great  sci- 
entlste  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  will  devote  their  time  and  energy 
to   make    a    training   film   from   which 
every  youngster  will  get  the  benefit  of  a 
lecture  given  by  those  whom  we  regard  as 
among  our  great  men  in  this  new  field. 
In  the  field  of  music  that  is  likewise 
true.    The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
field  of  art  and  the  field  of  finance. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
fMr.  ScHOEPPEL]  is'on  the  fioor.  He  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject.  I 
made  It  a  point  to  inquire  last  week  while 
I  was  in  my  home  State  about  educa- 
tional TV  at  our  university.  It  comes 
to  only  one  town .  Only  one  program  was 
televised,  and  that  was  a  class  In  Russian 
It  was  advertised,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  a  participant  to  go  to  the  university 
and  get  an  enrollment  slip,  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  come  back  and  take  an 
examination,  to  find  out  how  he  was  get- 
ting along.  The  university  had  so  many 
requests  that  it  could  not  accommodate 
the  number  of  people  who  came  to  the 
registrar's  office  to  register  for  the  class 
in  Russian. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  on 
an  educational  TV  program.  I  believe  one 
conducted  either  by  the  cdHege  of  the 
city  of  New  York  or  Coliunbia  University. 
It  was  stated  that  the  program  would* 
consist  of  a  series  of  training  films  on 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  I  believe 
that  some  6,000  applicants  showed  up  to 
get  their  enrollment  slips.  We  are  cer- 
tainly faced  with  a  great  potential. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  was  selected  as  an 
experimental  place  for  an  educational 
TV  program  to  supplement  courses  In  the 
elementary  schools.  Everyone  con- 
tributed to  it,  even  the  conunercial  net- 
works. They  pubUshed  a  TV  gxiide  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  so  they  would 
know  what  was  coming  up  next.  All  this 
supplemented  the  regular  elementary 
courses.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
found  that  the  students  had  advanced  al- 
most a  whole  grade  in  their  studies. 

At  the  University  of  Alabama  and  at 
Ohio  State  University  it  Is  possible  now 
to  take  first  year  credits.  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. First  year  credits  can  be  earned 
on  a  TV  educational  program,  which  has 
been  instituted  all  over  the  State.  In 
that  way  a  farin  boy  or  anyone  else  can 
go  to  the  University  of  Alabama  on  first- 
year  credits  received  on  the  TV  program. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  and  I  asked  how  TV  students 
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compared  with  the  regular  college  stu- 
dents when  they  entered  the  sophomore 
class.  We  were  told  that  both  groups 
stood  on  about  the  same  level.  The  TV 
students  stood  with  the  college  students, 
so  far  as  scholastic  achievement  was  con- 
cerned. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  a  TV  educa- 
tional program  will  be  a  substitute  for 
solid  education.  However,  it  will  sup- 
plement our  regular  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is 
well  worth  while. 

I  know  the  question  will  be  asked  why 
we  should  give  $1  million  to  each  St^te. 
Obviously  the  State  of  Nevada  would  not 
need  as  much  as  the  State  of  Washington 
or  the  State  of  New  York.  The  State  of 
Kansas  would  not  have  programs  similar 
to  those  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  figure  was  chosen  so  as  to  get  the 
\  program  started.  The  construction  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  OflSce  of  Education,  and  also  by 
the  FCC  on  the  engineering  aspects. 

Obviously  the  programs  which  will  be 
produced  will  be  small  in  the  smaller 
States  and  greater  In  the  larger  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  merely  to  get 
the  program  off  the  ground.  I  hope  we 
can  make  a  start  on  this  long-delayed 
and  long-overdue  program  in  this  great 
new  educational  field. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr,  MACirnsoN], 
whom  I  have  been  glad  to  Join  In  the 
Introduction  of  the  pending  bilL  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  bill  is  almost  Identical  In 
form  to  the  bill  which  was  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

At  that  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Senator  Bricker.  and  the 
distlngxilshed  Senator  from  Washington 
had  much  to  do  with  presenting  the  bill 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  the 
hearings,  and  supporting  the  bill  on  the 
floor. 

Now  we  are  discussing  It  after  It  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  am  glad  to  be  associated  In  sponsor- 
ing this  measure  because  of  the  many 
things  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  brought  out  and  the  Interest 
which  has  been  manifested  all  over  the 
country.  Many  of  the  points  the  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned  with  reference  to 
the  State  of  Washington  and  some  of  the 
other  States  are  true  also  in  my  State 
of  Kansas. 

We  are  now  well  started  In  the  fourth 
month  of  the  86th  Congress,  and  already 
the  cleavage  has  become  sharp  between 
those  whose  greatest  fear  is  imcon- 
trolled  inflation  and  those  who  see  the 
greatest  hazard  in  an  economy  that  does 
not  expand  at  a  fixed  and  regular  rate 
each  year. 

I  prefer -to  be  classed  with  those  who 
see  danger  In  deficit  spending  and  infla- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  will  be  times 
when  some  spending  will  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  prudent  course  and  the  best  way  of 
conserving  values  that  are  important  to 
our  way  of  life  and  our  survival  as  a 
nation.    The  bill  now  before  us  (S.  12), 


the  so-called  educational  TV  bill,  would 
authorize  the  kind  of  spending  I  ap- 
prove— even  at  a  time  when  money  Is 
relatively  short. 

During  my  service  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  the 
hearings  on  the  allocation  and  use  of 
educational  television  channels.  This  is 
a  matter  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  referred  a  moment  ago.  It 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  note,  year 
after  year,  the  tremendous  strides  taken 
by  those  communities  whose  educational 
TV  stations  have  actually  gone  on  the  air. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  disap- 
pointing to  observe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  still  have  no 
access  to  educational  television.  At 
present,  only  a  score  of  our  great  uni- 
versities use  television  to  meet  their  edu- 
cational responsibilities.  Of  the  many 
thousands  of  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,  only  about  150  have  edu- 
cational television  even  in  their  near 
future.  For  the  rest,  educational  TV  is 
probably  many  years  away. 

The  failure  to  make  more  abundant 
use  of  educational  television  stems  from 
no  lack  of  confidence  In  Its  worth  either 
on  the  part  of  educators  or  of  others 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  occa- 
sion to  evaluate  It.  The  trouble  is  that 
not  enough  people  know  what  educa- 
tional telcA^sion  can  do.  and  their  voices 
are  too  small  when  budgets  are  put  to- 
gether. The  inevitable  consequence  Is 
postponement  added  to  postponement. 
Meanwhile,  children  march  through 
school,  never  to  return  to  grades  in  which 
instruction  has  been  thin  and  poor  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  access  to  educational 
television. 

To  me,  the  great  tragedy  In  lost  edu- 
cational opportunity  lies  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  retrievement.  The  hours  and 
years  doled  out  to  each  of  us  can  be  spent 
but  once.  If  by  Inaction  or  inadequate 
plan,  we  give  too  thin  a  fare  to  those  for 
whose  learning  we  hold  responsibility,  we 
fall  in  a  way  that  we  cannot  make  up,  for 
what  is  lost  is  learning  time. 

Educational  television  Is  not  primarily 
a  way  of  making  learning  palatable. 
Neither  is  It  primarily  a  way  of  lowering 
the  cost  per  student.  It  is  simply  the  best 
way  open  to  us  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  and  make  it  imiversaL 
Television  broadens  the  reach  of  the  best 
teachers— even  to  remote  rural  schools 
and  areas.  It  adds  to  the  effectiveness 
of  all  teachers.  It  enriches  curricula  and 
Introduces  subject  matter  not  otherwise 
available  outside  of  great  metropolitan 
centers. 

As  I  see  it,  the  bill  before  us  Is  a 
kind  of  domestic  point  4  program.  It 
Is  a  way  of  getting  educational  television 
operating,  at  least  on  a  pilot  plant  basis, 
in  all  of  the  States  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  bill  would  not  force-feed 
educational  television  to  school  systems 
which  do  not  want  it.  It  would  not  put 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  busi- 
ness of  prescribing  course  content,  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, or  structure  of  school  systems.  If 
enacted.  It  would  simply  give  a  helping 
hand,  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed, 
to  schools,  colleges,  and  other  educa- 


tional entitles  which  are  ready  and  will- 
Ing  to  spend  even  more  of  their  own 
money  to  get  educational  television  golns 
or  expanded  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  substance  of  8.  12  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  In  the  second  session  of 
the  85th  Congress.  The  bill  at  that  time 
was  S.  2119.  which,  as  indicated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
was  reported  tinanimously  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  despite  adverse  com- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  mention  that  comment  In  particular 
because  a  similar  comment  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  same  Department  on  the 
current  bill,  S.  12.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  comment  on  the  bill  before  us  gives 
every  evidence  of  having  been  quilted 
from  pieces  of  the  previous  one.  The 
substance  of  the  comment.  In  both  in- 
stances, is  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  no 
information  to  Indicate  that  S.  12  is 
necessary  to  assure  continuing  develop- 
ment of  educational  television  or  that 
there  is  inability,  without  Federal  help, 
to  finance  transmitting  equipment. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  HEW  com- 
ment other  than  to  say  that  It  misses  the 
point,  as  I  understand  the  matter.  I 
agree  that  educational  television  can 
grow  and  expand  without  Federal  help. 
I  even  think  It  likely  that  most  com- 
munities can.  If  put  to  the  task,  finance 
the  purchase  of  transmitting  equipment. 
Ultimately  they  will,  but  in  the  mean- 
time,  how  many  children  will  we  have 
neglected?  How  many  potential  scien- 
tists will  we  have  lost  through  failure  to 
make  televised  courses  In  chemistry  and 
physics  available  to  students  In  thinly 
populated  areas?  They  are  entitled  to 
those  privileges. 

Turning  now  to  the  budgetary  ap- 
proach, how  much  will  8.  12  cost?  If  all 
the  grants  authorized  are  taken  up  with- 
in the  5  years  stipulated  in  the  bill,  the 
total  cost  will  be  $51  miUlon.  I  hope 
that  all  of  the  grants  will  be  taken  up. 
but  there  are  obstacles  that  could  result 
in  the  lapse  of  some  of  the  authorized 
funds.  A  lot  of  thinking,  planning,  and 
local  decisions  must  take  place  before  an 
applicant  can  even  be  ready  to  file  for 
a  grant.  Such  decisions  embrace  com- 
mitments to  provide  sites,  buildings,  per- 
sonnel, and  operating  and  »w««Titrmmfi^ 
fluids  for  educational  TV. 

As  provided  in  the  bill,  an  applicant 
may  fall  Into  any  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: First,  the  applicant  may  be.  In 
his  State,  the  oflBcer  or  agency  primaxily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  ai 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
In  this  class  would  fall  State  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction.  State 
boards  of  education,  and  the  like.  The 
second  class  Is  a  relatively  new  type  en- 
tity, a  nonprofit  fotmdation.  corporation, 
or  association  organized  primarily  to  en- 
gage in  or  encourage  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  PitUng  this  defini- 
tion is  such  a  group  as  the  Greater 
Washington  Educational  Television  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

The  third  class  Is  a  duly  constituted 
State  educational  television  commission. 
An  example  of  such  a  body  is  the  Ala- 
bama Educational  Television  Commis- 
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sion,  whose  general  manager,  by  the  way, 
testified  during  the  hearings  on  8.  12. 

The  fourth  and  final  class  of  applicant 
Is  a  State  controlled  college  or  university. 
The  rate  of  spending  under  S.  12  would 
be  determined  not  only  by  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  various  types  of  applicants 
to  arrive  at  local  plans  and  decisions  but 
also  by  certain  requirements  that  the 
Commission  of  Education  is  empowered 
to  impose.  Before  he  may.  make  a  grant, 
the  Commissioner  must  determine  that 
it  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  acquiring  and  installing 
transmission  apparatus  and  that  It  falls 
within  the  overall  allocation  of  $1  million 
for  the  State  from  which  the  application 
comes.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
any  grant  in  installments,  if  he  deems 
It  appropriate. 

Aside  from  the  delays  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  need  for  local  decisions 
and  by  the  processing  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  there  will 
be  additional  delays  in  many  Instances 
because  of  the  need  to  obtain  a  construc- 
tion permit  from  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  a  reserved  edu- 
cational TV  channel.  It  Is  most  difficult, 
therefore,  to  predict  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  upon  the  budget  of  a  particu- 
lar fiscal  year  other  than  to  say  that  It  Is 
most  unlikely  that  any  great  part  of  the 
authorized  funds  would  be  expended 
within  the  first  year  or  two  of  operation 
under  the  grant  authority. 

No   doubt   those   States   which   have 
already  done  most  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional TV  would  be  first  to  come  forward 
with  plans  and  applications  for  exten- 
sion and  improvement  cf  the  work  al- 
ready under  way.    I  see  no  harm,  how- 
ever, in  early  grants  to  those  areas  which 
already  have  some  educational  television, 
because  everything  learned  in  this  field 
Immediately  becomes  pajt  of  a  body  of 
common  knowledge  readUy  available  to 
others  who  want  to  follow  the  pioneers. 
Furthermore,  work  done  in  the  pioneer- 
ing areas  trains  people  who  can  then  fan 
out  to  assist  In  development  of  educa- 
tional TV  In  new  areas.   That  such  diffu- 
sion of  trained  people  has  already  taken 
place  was  indicated  in  the  biographies  of 
expert  witnesses  who  testified  during  the 
hearings  on  6. 12.   More  of  such  diffusion 
will  occur,  and  it  wiU  come  faster,  when 
funds  authorized  by  8.  12  become  avail- 
able to  the  several  States,  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  and  Hawaii. 

In  essence.  Mr.  President,  the  Judg- 
ment each  of  us  is  called  upon  to  make 
In  connection  with  the  i>ending  bill  is 
whether  the  expenditures  It  would  au- 
thorize are  ones  It  would  be  wise  to  post- 
pone or  to  forego  altogether.  In  my  view, 
they  have  been  postponed  overlong  al- 
ready. If  we  are  to  make  educational 
opportimlty  truly  universjil.  If  we  are  to 
give  to  our  youth  in  their  learning  years 
and  their  creative  years  the  breadth  of 
education  which  It  is  within  our  power 
to  give,  we  should,  In  my  himible  opinion, 
vote  our  approval  of  8.  12.  When  that 
has  been  done,  we  shall  have  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^relgn 
Commerce,     the     distinguished     Junior 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ion],  who  is  much  interested  in  the  bill 
and  who  did  much  work  in  this  field,  is 
unavoidably  detained  from  attendance  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  which  he 
would  have  made  as  a  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion had  he  himself  been  present 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD.  and  also  that  the  exhibits  which 
he  would  have  submitted  also  be  printed 
following  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statemknt  bt  Scnatos  Cotton 
Television  has  the  ability  to  provide  more 
education  for  more  people  In  less  time  than 
any  Instrument  ever  devised.  But  much  of 
thU  potential  Is  going  to  waste  today,  de- 
spite our  urgent  needs  In  education. 

In  the  10  yean  since  television  became  an 
every  day  reality,  it  has  proved  to  have  two 
great  powers  beyond  any  other  means  of 
communication. 

Plrst.  unlike  any  other  means  of  communi- 
cation. It  has  Immediacy.  Now  a  man  can 
sit  In  his  own  living  room  and  see  the  curve 
of  the  earth.  He  can  see  his  own  deetlny 
being  shaped,  at  the  moment,  on  stage.  All 
the  stored-up  treasures  of  the  ages — science, 
miislc.  literature,  art.  culture,  can  be 
brought  before  his  eyes. 

Television  Is  the  one  Instrument  through 
which  sleeping  Interest  In  science,  chemistry. 
and  the  art»  can  best  be  aroused.  It  reaches 
homes  where  books  are  seldom  read.  It 
reaches  homes  where  beauty  is  absent.  The 
maze  of  tubes  and  wires  behind  the  screen 
have  the  capacity  to  lift  the  Intellectual  level 
of  a  whole  nation  to  new  heights. 

This  Is  the  potential  at  our  disposal.  If  we 
are  willing  to  make  use  of  It. 

Second.  It  has  an  exposure  power,  an  at- 
tractive force  greater  than  ever  before 
known.  The  average  American  sits  before 
that  little  square  screen  more  than  3  hours 
a  day,  over  22  hours  a  week.  He  spends 
more  time  before  it  than  on  anything  else 
except  sleep  and  his  work.  Forty-two  mil- 
lion families  have  spent  more  on  TV  sets 
than  on  anything  else  they  own  except  their 
homes  and  cars. 

This  tremendous  investment  in  time  and 
money  does  bring  them  a  good  deal  of  edu- 
cation, but  only  occasionally  or  Incidentally. 
Americans  are  studying  such  things  as 
atomic  physics,  religion,  and  Rvisslan  oa 
oommerclal  TV,  but  usually  at  some  time 
like  8:30  In  the  morning.  The  economics  of 
oommerclal  TV  effectively  prevent  even  the 
moBt  educatlon-mlnded  station  executive 
from  providing  broculer  fare  at  better  hours. 
To  stay  in  business,  he  must  present  the 
blg-paylng.  big-drawing  horse  operas  and 
the  variety  shows  during  the  prime  viewing 
hours.  Despite  Its  own  real  efforts,  com- 
mercial TV  simply  cannot  bring  educational 
telecasting  to  Its  full  bloom. 

The  contrast  between  the  lusty,  billion- 
dollar  commercial  TV  industry  and  the  puny 
educational  TV  establishment  emphasizes 
the  need  for  swift,  effective,  and  even  drastic 
measures  to  get  KTV  off  the  ground. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  NaUon's  television 
channels  have  been  reserved  for  noncom- 
mercial, educational  use  for  the  past  7  years. 
Only  36  of  these  257  channels  are  now  on  the 
air.  Twenty-four  more  stations  have  gotten 
oonstructlon  permits  from  the  PCX3  but  are 
not  yet  broadcasting,  and  six  appUcatlons 
are  pending. 

Furthermore,  191  of  these  reserved  chan- 
nels are  going  begging.  They  have  no  taken. 
Two-thlrda  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  hav« 
no  chance  to  see  an  educational  TV  station. 
Only  20  of  our  great  universities  have  a  TV 


station  to  help  them  carry  out  tbelr  regular 
and  adult  education  responslbUltlea. 

Not  only  Is  the  potential  of  ETV  going  to 
waste.  It  Is  In  danger  of  being  lost  enUrely 
because  of  the  steady  and  Increasing  pres- 
sure to  free  these  channels  for  oommerclal 
use.  This  U  especlaUy  true  of  the  45  whlcU 
are  In  the  VHP  band  covering  the  keenly- 
sought  channels  from  2  thrcmgh  13.  The 
Federal  CommunlcaUons  Commission  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  throw  open  these 
channels  for  commercial  TV,  but  they  can't 
hold  off  indefinitely,  allowing  scarce  chan- 
nels to  remain  dark  and  vacant. 

This  bill  offers  a  means  of  lighting  up 
these  191  channels  and  puiUng  them  to  the 
best  possible  use.  By  making  up  to  $1  mU- 
hon  available  to  each  SUte  for  the  equip- 
ment and  faclUUes  needed  for  their  ETV 
stations.  It  wUl  be  a  galvanizing  shock  that 
can  make  the  promise  of  KTV  a  down-to- 
earth  reality. 

It  U  one  low-cost,  high-yield,  single-shot 
Federal  spending  program  I  can  go  for  with 
enthusiasm. 

Frankly.  I  haven't  always  felt  this  way 
about  ETV.  WhUe  I  believed  the  channels 
should  be  used  for  the  enlightenment  of  our 
people,  young  and  old.  and  to  reUeve  the 
monotony  of  the  endless  westerns  on  com- 
mercial TV,  I  had  the  mistaken  idea  that 
ETV  was  the  frosting  of  education.  I  had 
the  impression  It  provided  the  appetizer  but 
not  the  main  course — teaching  current 
events,  improving  cviltural  backgrounds,  and 
whetting  the  appetite  of  students  and  advUU 
for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Hearings  before  our  committee  last  year 
and  again  this  year  have  left  no  doubts. 
The  record  Is  lllled  with  specific  examples  of 
the  benefits  of  educational  TV.  In  Memphis 
700  adults  have  learned  to  read  and  write; 
in  Schenectady  4,000  are  learning  a  foreign 
language  at  6:30  In  the  morning;  in  Chi- 
cago 29,000  have  enroUed  and  paid  fees  for 
a  Junior  college  course;  in  rurtd  sections  of 
Oklahoma  science  and  mathematics  are  be- 
ing brought  to  children  In  small  schools  who 
have  never  been  taught  them  befc«^;  1.200 
classes  in  the  Washington  area  receive  a 
dally  science  lesson.  The  Ust  U  a  long 
one. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  is  that 
the  achievements  of  ETV  stations  have  been 
accomplished  with  an  investment  of  $60 
million,  and  almost  half  of  this  sum,  $27 
million,  has  come  from  a  single  private  char- 
lUble  foundation,  the  Ford  Foundation. 
There  Is  no  question  that  ETV  can  do  tor 
our  schools  what  the  power  loom  did  for  the 
weavo-.  It  offws  new  opportunities  for  bet- 
ter teaching  at  a  saving  in  teachen  and 
buUdlngs. 

In  my  own  State,  the  New  Hampshire 
Educational  Broadcasting  Co\mcil,  composed 
of  representatives  of  19  schools  and  colleges, 
the  State  E>epartment  of  Education  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese,  and  the  Association  of 
School  Superintendents,  has  been  striving  to 
put  an  ETV  station  on  the  air.  In  1968. 
a  citizens  committee  was  successful  In  rais- 
ing stifllcient  funds  to  match  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Fimd  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation, and  securing  a  construction  permit 
for  a  statlcm  at  Durham,  N.H.  WENH  plans 
to  be  on  the  air  within  a  few  months,  pre- 
sent&ig  Its  educational  programs  over  chan- 
nel 11.  New  EUunpahlre's  other  educational 
TV  channel,  27  at  Hanover.  Is  still  unused 
and  unsought. 

New  Hampshire's  share  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  8.  12  will  he  avaUable  for  such 
things  as  improving  the  facilities  of  WENH. 
Increasing  Its  power  and  range,  and  Install- 
ing other  devices  to  bring  Its  benefits  to  a 
wider  number  of  viewers,  as  weU  as  for 
lighting  the  darkness  of  channel  37.  The 
full  value  of  ETV  will  be  a  long  time  com- 
ing to  New  Hampshire,  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  unless  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity before  us. 
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The  time  has  come  to  put  ETV  on  a  firm 
basis.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  powerful 
and  overdue  move  In  the  right  direction. 

SZHIBIT   1 

UMTVusprr   or    New   Hamfshirs, 

Durham.  N.  U.,  March  30, 1959. 
Hon.  Notus  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbak  Sxnator  Cotton:  The  University 
of  New  Hampshire  educational  television  sta- 
tion, WENH-TV.  sent  out  Its  test  pattern 
from  Its  tower  site  last  week  and  will  Initiate 
Its  first  program  services  June  1,  with  3  or  4 
hours  of  adult  educational  programing.  The 
enclorure  explains  our  plans  for  this  project, 
carried  on  In  cooperation  with  the  other  col- 
lege and  educational  agencies  of  the  State. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  now  pending  Senate 
bill  12  (the  Magnuson  bill),  which  will  pro- 
vide up  to  $1  million  to  each  State  for  edu- 
cational television  transmitting  facilities. 
This  could  mean,  of  course,  expanding  our 
planned  coverage,  going  to  full  power,  and 
providing  a  genuinely  statewide  educational 
television  service.  In  these  ways.  New  Hamp- 
shire would  benefit,  even  though  we  are 
about  to  get  WENH-TV  on  the  air  from  other 
minimal  sources  of  support.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  and  all  concerned  with  the  station's 
future  are  much  interested  in  the  passage 
of  the  Magnuson  bill  again. 

We  are  grateful   for  your   assistance   last 
year,  and  feel  confident  of  its  continuation. 
We  Invite  you  to  tour  our  studio  and  trans- 
mitter facilities  when  you  are  in  Durham. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eloon  L.  Johnson, 

President. 

ExHiBrr  2 

Januart  28,  1959. 
Citizens  of  New  Hampshire  will  be  served 
In  their  homes  and  schools  by  late  spring 
through  the  facilities  of  WENH-TV,  the  State 
educational  television  station,  located  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire.  Diorham.  Sta- 
tion manager  Keith  J.  Nlghbert  is  already 
making  plans  for  early  conferences  with  the 
New  Hampshire  Broadcasting  Council,  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  and  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  principals  of  the 
State.  A  statewide  program  survey  will  be 
conducted  to  determine  what  the  people .  of 
this  State  would  like  to  see  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram services  on  WENH-TV. 

The  educational  television  transmitter 
building,  located  on  Saddleback  Mountain, 
Deerfleld,  Is  now  completed,  with  the  tower 
antenna  to  be  erected  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  Studio  and  office  located  In  the  Me- 
morial Union  Building  at  the  university  are 
now  being  constructed  and  will  be  completed 
In  about  3  months. 

WENH-TV  Chief  Engineer  Charles  P. 
Balle  has  completed  the  hiring  of  his  engi- 
neering staff.  Program  and  production  staff 
will  be  selected  within  the  next  few  months. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  station's  program 
schedule  Indicate  that  about  2  hours  of  pro- 
grams in  the  morning  will  be  provided  for 
In -school  television  lessons  for  the  New 
Hampshire  schools.  Demonstrations  of  the 
In-school  television  service  for  teachers  will 
be  scheduled  by  the  station  in  the  late  spring. 
This  win  be  an  opportunity  to  give  teacher 
training  and  will  allow  schools  to  obtain. 
Install,  and  adjust  equipment  for  channel  11. 

The  engineering  staff  will  welcome  ques- 
tions about  the  t]rpe  of  television  equipment 
for  schools  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  the 
necessary  information. 

Adult  pr<^amlng  will  be  telecast  3  or  4 
hours  each  evening,  Monday  through  Friday, 
when  the  station  takes  the  air.  A  concerted 
effort  will  be  made.  Nlghbert  said,  to  attract 
and  procure  outstanding  New  Hampshire 
talent  for  the  live  programs  to  be,  produced 
by  the  station. 


Services  to  the  schools  can  be  a  major  serv- 
ice with  either  supplementary  experiences 
offered  through  the  station  or  direct  teaching 
of  subject  matt<r. 

New  Hampshire  children  may  soon  have 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  State's  out- 
standing art  or  music  or  science  teacher  com- 
ing into  their  classrooms  dally.  The  school 
curriculum  can  be  both  broadened  and 
strengthened  through  this  new  educational 
service.  In-service  training  through  our 
State  colleges  can  provide  valuable  assistance 
to  teachers  In  their  homes  or  classrooms  by 
providing  them  with  college  courses  for 
credit  or  with  demonstration  lessons  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum. 

Mr.  Nlghbert  stressed  the  point  that 
teachers  and  school  administrators  will  make 
the  decisions  as  to  content  of  the  in-schooI 
program  services. 

The  staff  of  WENH-TV  will  strive  to  pro- 
vide quality  proi?ram  services  of  significance 
to  the  people  ol  New  Hampshire.  Our  aim 
will  be  to  make  this  station  the  "best  sta- 
tion" in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Nlghbert  said. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.-  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  three  articles, 
as  follows:  One  entitled  "There  Is  No 
Substitute  for  the  Truth  on  the  Air," 
written  by  John  Crosby;  one  entitled  "A 
'Revolution'  Is  on  the  Way,"  also  written 
by  John  Crosby;  and  one  entitled  "Global 
TV  Is  Coming."  written  by  James  L. 
Kilgallen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WrrKESs  ETTV— There  Is  No  SuBSTrruTE  for 

THE  Truth  on  the  Am 

(By  John  Crosby) 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — "Oandhl  demonstrated 
the  power  of  the  spirit  over  material  things," 
declared  the  narrator  in  a  film  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  television's  "Genius" 
series.  "You  could  put  his  possesions  into 
a  shopping  bag  but  he  lived  and  died  for  the 
truth  and  therein  lay  his  genius." 

You  might  say  that  educational  television 
has  the  same  material  weakness  and  spiritual 
strength  Gandhi  had.  But  educational  tele- 
vision people  don't  always  know  where  their 
strength  and  weakness  lie.  The  most  power- 
ful educational  TV  shows  I  have  seen  here 
have  been  fairly  simple  declarations  of 
truth — and  all  you  need  for  that  is  a  human 
being  who  knows  what  he's  talking  about 
and  a  camera. 

For  instance,  one  film  on  the  university's 
"Understanding  Our  World"  series  is  on  the 
unpalatable  subject  of  the  behavior  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  In  Korea.  The  record  Is 
bad — very  bad — but  no  attempt  Is  made  to 
pretty  it  up.  After  all,  the  university  doesn't 
have  sponsors  or  ad  agencies  or  Nielsen  rat- 
ings to  worry  about  or  to  placate.  It  can 
present  the  truth  unvarnished.  Frequently, 
the  lack  of  varnlsli  is  enforced  by  the  absence 
of  money  to  buy  varnish  or  production  and 
this,  too.  Is  an  asset — even  though  it's  hard  to 
convince  a  producer  that  it  Is. 

Every  so  often  liie  bare  bones  of  truth  be- 
gin to  pall  on  the  producers  and  directors 
of  educational  TV.  Then  trouble  looms. 
They  begin  to  pretty  up  the  truth  with  pro- 
duction, with  mui>lc,  with  singing,  and  light- 
ing and  acting — and  pretty  soon  It  doesn't 
resemble  truth  or  entertfl^nent  or  anything 
else.  The  most  liorrlbSBample  of  this  I 
know  was  the  Bell  Telephme  Hour  pretty- 
ing up  cosmic  rays  with  cute  dialogue  and 
cartoons  and  soimd  effects  to  the  point 
where  anyone  seeing  It  could  never  under- 
stand cosmic  rays  at  all. 

Michigan  television  has  not  done  anything 
that  bad  but  now  and  then  production -does 
rear  Its  head.  One  of  the  "Genius"  series 
was    on    Magellan— "My    Name— Magellan," 


cried  the  hero  Just  like  In  "Dragnet" — which 
resembled  an  Abe  Burrows  parody  on  »U 
documentaries. 

Sometimes  this  ingenuity  was  striking. 
The  Gandhi  program  opened  with  a  shot  of 
Gandhi's  few  possessions — his  spectacles  and 
sandals  and  books.  Over  his  picture  was  a 
simple  moving  account  of  Gandhi's  assas- 
sination. In  the  long  run.  word*  are  educa- 
tional TV's  greatest  assets — and  they  are  In- 
exf>enslve  though  precious. 

While  the  rest  of  television  is  drowning 
In  triviality,  educational  TV  has  another 
great  asset  which  those  in  charge  of  It  some- 
times forget — and  that  Is  the  sheer  Im- 
portance of  Its  subject  matter.  Here  thej 
have  done  massive  10-part  studies  of  Russia 
and  China.  When  the  viewer  has  finished 
with  these,  he  Is  left  with  a  very  real  sense 
of  nchievementf  far  more  lasting  and  re- 
warding than  any  amount  of  entertainment. 

There's  no  limit  to  ^t^jat  persevering  young 
men  can  do  with  little  but  their  own  inge- 
nuity. Besides  television.  Michigan  has  an 
educational  radio  sUtlon.  WUOM.  which  la 
now  preparing  a  series  on  Journalism.  Her* 
again  the  power  of  words  la  striking. 

I  listened  to  one  of  these  on  foreign  cor« 
respondence  and  heard  Eric  Sevareld  com- 
plain; "There  Isn't  much  point  in  having 
very  able  men  scattered  all  over  the  world  if 
the  networks  only  use  a  minute  or  so  a  day 
on  news  programs.  It's  not  enough  to  get 
the  facts:  space  is  needed  to  present  them 
on  the  air  and  now  the  men  don't  have  the 
opportunity." 

It  was  quite  a  hard-bitten  honest  roundup 
of  expression  from  some  of  the  most  capable 
newsmen  in  the  business. 


A    "Revolution"    Is    on   the    Wat 
(By  John  Crosby) 

Nrw  York. — On  my  lecture  tour  I  am  Im- 
pressed and  Jiut  a  little  abashed  to  discover 
that  the  first  question  on  everyone's  lips  U 
a  sort  of  half -belligerent,  half -prayerful: 
"How  about  educational  television?"  Iln 
tempted  to  reply:  "Yeah,  how  at>out  that" — 
and  let  It  go  at  that.  Because.  I'm  afraid 
.  I  come  from  a  very  backward  city  in  that 
regard.  In  some  34  cities,  none  of  them  In 
New  York,  educational  television  stations 
are  now  busily  disgorging  education  on  the 
daytime  and  nighttime  air.  hitherto  consid- 
ered sacred  to  the  sale  of  deodorants.  Hojr- 
ever.  while  we  don't  have  a  station,  we  do 
have  the  Metropolitan  Educational  Tele- 
vision Association  trying  to  catch  up.  mostly 
with  daytime  programs  on  channel  11.  The 
other  day  I  had  a  talk  with  Richard  Heffner. 
director  of  programing  at  META.  on  Just 
what  they're  up  to  at  MSTA  these  days. 

"We  have  quite  diverse  programing  now. 
For  Instance  we  have  a  French  course  each 
day.  a  course  on  the  Far  Bast  Is  given  on 
Wednesdays  by  Dr.  John  Stoeaslnger  of 
Hunter  College,  playwrights  In  the  contem- 
porary theater  given  by  Norrls  Houghton, 
and  a  Russian  course  by  Miss  Katherine 
Alexleff  of  St.  John's." 

Not  long  ago  META  Invited  some  of  Its 
Russian  students  to  its  headquarters  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
and  conducted  its  TV  class  from  there.  This 
was  partly  to  find  out  how  many  people  were 
taking  its  Russian  course,  partly  to  dramatize 
an  appeal  for  funds.  The  results  were  grati- 
fying. Students  of  Russian  of  all  ages,  in- 
cluding some  Boy  Scouts  from  New  Jersey, 
overflowed  the  room,  happily  phrasing  Miss 
Alexleff 's  sentences  and  answering  questions 
In  Russian  on  camera.  Russian  is  not  an 
easy  language  to  teach  but  it  can  be  taught 
on  TV  and  is  being  taught  In  about  32  cities. 
If  Russian  can  be  taught,  anything  can  be 
taught  on  television. 

While  ETV  (educational  television)  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  small  audience,  Heffner  says 
with  great  earnestness  that  BTV  alone  can 
really  reach  all   of   the  pec^le:    "Everyone 


wantE  to  learn,  to  know,  to  frow— in  aome 
area  or  othar.  ETV  doesn't  have  to  capture 
the  largest  possible  au  Hence— aii  at  the 
same  time — as  the  commercial  stations  do. 
But  cumulatively  it  can  get  your  Interest 
^^  <»fj^^d  of  program,  mine  with  an- 
other. ETV  c*n  truly  foster  alternative  pro- 
graming. This  makes  it  possible  to  reach 
•11  of  the  people — and  it  doesnt  have  to 
worry  about  getting  them  aU  at  once." 

The  educauonal  and  cultural  chaUenges 
that  confront  this  country  are  manyfold  and 
Beffner  thinks  the  greatest  weapon — and  one 
<3t  the  most  neglected — is  educational  TV. 

A  glance  at  channel  11  during  the  day  will 
•how  META's  strong  poinds  and  weaknesses. 
I  have  watched  warm,  reltjied,  vital  teachers 
imparting  science  so  akllifully  that  tt  was 
a  pleasure  to  watch.  I  have  seen  math 
couTMs  In  singsong  English  by  bored  teach- 
ers who  almost  put  me  to  sleep.  We  have 
all  had  teachers  like  that  In  school.  There's 
no  excuse  foe  having  them  on  television. 

But  even  with  Its  small  budget  and  some- 
times shaky  foundation,  META  has  always 
caused  a  run  on  course  books  In  local  stores, 
brought  forth  innumerable  letters  to  me,  and 
tremendous  Interest  from  all  levels  and  all 
ages.  Right  now.  It's  preparing  courses  for 
distribution  on  languages  and  linguistics, 
astronomy,  poets,  and  poetry.  This  Is  Just 
the  beginning  of  what  the  RockefeUer  report 
calls  ~a  long  overdue  revolution  in  teaching 
techniques." 
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Global  TV  Is  Comino 
(By  James  L.  Kilgallen) 
K«w  TOBX. — Worldwide  television — how 
•oonr  Perhaps  within  10  years,  according 
to  Bdmond  H.  Leavey.  president  of  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.,  a 
former  major  general  in  the  US.  Army,  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  experts  in 
communications. 

"By  one  electronics  development  or  an- 
other, worldwide  television  can  be  a  reality 
within  a  generaUon — perhaps  within  10 
years,"  he  told  me  in  an  interview.  "The 
major  problems  have  been  solved,  so  thU 
method  of  global  communications  could  come 
as  quickly  as  caplui  U  made  available  and 
the  relay  staUons  are  buUt." 

A  second  question  was:  What  wUl  this 
mean  to  the  world? 

"ObTlously.  worldwide  TV  would  bring  a 
better  understanding  among  aU  free  nations 
or  the  world,"  said  Leavey. 

"Conceivably  It  could  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  a  universal  language  and.  eventu- 
ally.  It  should  lead  to  an  unprecedented  era 
^  peace  which  I  am  sure  all  men.  In  their 
hearts,  desire." 

Already,  the  electronics  industry  has  made 
international  television  possible,  martrtng  » 
big  stride  toward  worldwide  television.  This 
was  accomplished  through  "over-the-horl- 
■on-  transmission,  a  technique  pioneered  by 
I.T.  ft  T. 

The  first  commercial  television  of  "O/H." 

******  ^VT'^^'  '^*™*  0*1  September  18.  1»67, 
when  a  program  originating  in  the  United 
States  was  seen  in  Cuba  for  the  first  time 
through  this  technique. 

Explaining  how  this  technique  works. 
Leavey  said : 

"Envision  the  world  surrounded  by  a  gase- 
ous blanket,  5  to  10  miles  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  ThU  to  the  troposphere.  Tele- 
vision signals,  shot  from  a  powerful  trans- 
mitter, etrlke  the  gaseous  layer.  Borne  of  the 
signals  move  out  into  space. 

"Some  signals  are  scattered  forward  and 
drop  to  the  earth,  where  they  are  captured 
by  highly  sensitive  receivers,  given  new 
strength,  and  transmitted  on  to  a  televlsloQ 
station  which  tiroadcasta  the  program  to  its 

In  other  worde,  O/B  signals  eaa  be  bounced 
from  one  land  mass  to  another. 


With  O/H  transmission  now  working 
smoothly  between  Florida  and  Cuba— over  a 
187-inlle  link  from  Florida  City,  Fla..  to  Oua- 
nabo,  Cuba.  Just  south  of  Havana— Its  future 
possibuities  excite  the  imagination.  Elec- 
tronics experts  believe  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  this  aerrlct,  will  be  worldwide. 

Every  Friday  night  boxing  matches  in  the 
United  States,  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  are  seen  in  Cuba 
at  the  same  time  they  are  viewed  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Other  programs  have  also 
been  carried. 

The  1958  World  Series  games  were  trans- 
mitted from  New  York  and  Milwaukee  to 
Cuba  by  O/H.  On-the-spot  coverage  of  the 
recent  overthrow  of  Batista  In  Cuba  was  fed 
from  Havana  to  UJ3.  TV  screens  by  this 
technique. 

The  next  step  In  the  direction  of  worldwide 
TV,  according  to  scientists,  might  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  series  of  transmitters  and 
receivers  which  would  take  the  shortest  route 
across  the  top  of  the  world  via  land  masses 
with  O/H  transmitters  shooting  signals  from 
one  country  to  another. 

In  Europe  at  present  there  Is  a  TV  net- 
work called  Eurovision.  It's  a  system  where- 
by one  European  country  transmits  to  an- 
other by  TV— not  on  a  regular  basis  but  only 
on  big  evenu  such  as  the  coronation  of  the 
Pope. 

Eventually,  Exirovlsion  could  serve  as  a 
terminal  for  transatlantic  communication 
from  America  In  the  establtolmient  of  world- 
wide television. 

Now  that  international  television  is  In  op- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
the  next  step  could  be  to  set  up  an  all-Span- 
ish language  network  which  would  embrace 
Cuba.  Mexico,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
^J^^,,^0JSLAnvK  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  propofied  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

♦xf^;  I  ^°  »PPllcatlon  for  any  grant  under 
this  Act  may  be  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  after  the  day  which  is 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Habt 
In  the  chair) .   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  blU  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  oppose  the  bill  which  is 
presently  before  the  Senate.  In  a  gen- 
eral way.  it  provides  for  a  miUion  doUars 
in  grants  to  the  respective  States  tor 
establishing  and  improving  educational 
TV. 

While,  of  course,  "improve"  is  a  word 
that  has  a  wide  latitude  and  is  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  interpretation,  I  pre- 
sume Improvement  will  go  on  srear  after 
year  unto  Infinity.  So.  in  the  launching 
of  a  program  of  this  kind,  I  can  see  it  is 
the  beginning,  and  certainly  not  the  encL 
I  presume  that  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture much  more  money  will  be  involved 
in  this  program  than  is  authcnized  by  the 
pending  bill. 


Once  again  I  And  It  necessary  to  Invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  biU  is  not 
consonant  with  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  i960.    It  may  well  be  said,  since  we 
have  49  States,, there  will  be  Invi^ved 
only  $49  million,  and  what  is  $49  million 
in  an  era  and  an  age  when  we  so  care- 
lessly throw  billions  of  dollars  around? 
I  have  just  finished  making  a  TV  film 
for  the  viewers  and  listeners  back  home 
and  also  some  radio  tapes.    I  do  that 
every  week  for  some  50  or  60  stations  in 
Illinois.    I  spent  a  part  of  the  weekend 
developing  a  little  information  on  the 
so-called  missile  program,  because  noth- 
ing bewilders  me  more  than  the  in- 
triguing subject  of  missiles.    I  learned 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  we  have  ear- 
marked, as  I  recall,  some  $7  billion  for 
missiles,  and  in  fiscal  1960  there  will  be 
an  equivalent  amount. 

I  entered  Congress  25  years  ago,  when 
the  whole  CJovemment  was  operated  for 
about  half  that  sum.  So  it  is  under- 
standable when  people  say,  "Well,  it  is 
only  $50  million."  But,  frankly,  $50  mil- 
lion is  not  hay  to  the  taxpayers  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

What  is  the  present  situa^on  with  re- 
spect to  channels?  There  are  257  tele- 
vision channels  set  aside  for  educational 
television.  Of  that  number  50  are  very 
high  frequency  channels,  which  are  the 
more  desirable  chaimels.  There  are  171 
ultra  high  frequency  channels.  Those 
are  mainly  available  for  educational  TV 
purposes. 

In  principle,  the  program  is  good.  But 
the  question  is.  Is  there  a  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  being  requested  to 
put  up  money  for  this  program,  and  for 
its  develojMnent  and  improvement?    We 
ought  to  lo<*  at  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional TV  in  the  past  6  years.    32  States 
have  taken  action  for  its  development. 
It  cannot  be  said  they  have  been  laggard 
or  are  guilty  of  laches.    Seven  States 
have  appropriated  fimds  for  statewide 
TV  educational  programs.    37  stations 
have  come  on  the  air  in  the  past  6  years. 
That  is  a  rather  creditable  record,  I 
think.     12  stations  are  in  the  process  of 
building  or  prepiuTitions  are  being  made 
to  build  them.    There  are  41  locations  in 
the  planning  stage. 

Under  such  circumstances,  with  those 
channels  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses, it  can  scarcely  be  said  progress 
has  not  been  made  or  that  the  States 
have  not  been  aware  of  or  alerted  to 
their  responsibility. 

In  addition  thereto,  we  are  getting 
some  closed  circuit  TV.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  has  been  increasing  at  a 
rather  fast  rate. 

If  this  program  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary, quite  aside  from  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  not,  surely  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  of  Government  which  Is 
concerned  with  education  and  In  which 
the  Office  of  Education  is  located  would 
be  ccHning  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  making  rather  vigorous  and 
robust  advocacy  of  the  program  and 
urging  Congress  to  adopt  It  That  is  not 
the  case,  if  l  read  correctly  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  For^gn  Com- 
merce, date  February  2  of  this  year,  a 
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letter  over  the  signature  of  Arthur  S. 
Flemming,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Flemming  is  no  novice  in  this  field 
or  in  the  governmental  field.  He  came 
before  us  once  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  has  held  other 
responsible  positions  in  Government.  He 
is  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  today. 
He  gained  distinction  for  himself  in  the 
educational  field  as  president  of  an  out- 
standing college  in  Ohio.  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming. 

In  his  letter  to  the  committee  he 
states,  among  other  things : 

The  Radio-Television  Services  Section  of 
the  OfBce  of  Education  has  played  an  active 
role  in  both  the  promotion  and  evaluation 
of  educational  television. 

Further  along  in  the  letter  he  states: 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, through  grants  or  contracts,  to  con- 
duct, assist,  and  foster  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  use  of  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

I  submit  that  statement  only  to  point 
out  that  he  is  identified  with  this  field; 
and  that  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  alert  to  their 
responsibilties  and  to  the  needs  in  this 
field. 

So,  on  the  basis  of  that  qualification, 
here  is  a  recital  in  the  Secretary's  letter 
which  I  think  is  quite  persuasive: 

We  have  no  information  indicating  that 
a  Federal  program,  such  as  this  bill  would 
provide,  is  necessary  to  assure  continuing  de- 
velopment of  educational  television,  or  that 
there  is  an  inability  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion and  installation  of  transmitting  equip- 
ment. 

There  is  the  Cabinet  officer  who,  in 
the  structure  of  Government  responsible 
for  the  Nation's  activities  in  the  educa- 
tion field — and  that  includes  educational 
television — stating  very  simply,  in  lan- 
guage all  can  understand,  that  the  States 
are  able  to  finance  the  program;  that 
they  are  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
equipment,  and  that  there  is  no  informa- 
tion indicating  that  this  proposed  Fed- 
eral program  is  necessary. 

So  it  seems  to  me  a  statement  of  that 
kind  merits  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  charged,  as  it  is,  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  public  purse, 
and  undertaking,  if  it  can,  to  cojoin  with 
the  President  in  attaining  a  balanced 
budget,  or  a  reasonably  balanced  budget. 

The  Secretary  made  another  statement 
in  that  letter  which  merits  attention: 

It  is  our  view  that  for  the  present,  at  least. 
Federal  assistance  in  the  development  of 
educational  television  is  most  effectively 
rendered  through  the  assignment  of  trans- 
mitting channels  for  educational  use,  the 
general  encouragement  of  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency transmission,  and  study  and  research 
in  the  utilization  for  educational  purfmses. 

Then  he  says,  among  other  things, 
that  a  weakness  in  the  bill  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  "provide  any  guide  for 
establishing  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
method  for  allocating  the  total  funds 
available  among  the  States." 


The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  says  that 
the  necessity  has  not  been  establislied, 
and  that  there  are  no  effective  guide- 
lines for  allocating  this  money  among 
the  States.  So  it  occurs  to  me  it  would 
be  unwise,  no:withstanding  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  last  year,  to  enact 
the  bill  into  law  at  this  time.  If  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct,  the  House  re- 
jected the  bill.  The  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  for  a  second  time. 

I  wish  to  summarize  the  arguments  of 
the  chief  administrative  officer  in  Gov- 
ernment under  whose  direction  the  bill 
would  be  administered.  He  says,  first, 
there  is  no  iniormation  that  a  Federal 
program  such  as  this  bill  provides  is  nec- 
essary; second,  there  is  no  information 
that  there  is  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  States  to  finance  such  a  program; 
third,  that  there  is  no  guide  for  allocat- 
ing the  funds;  and,  fourth,  he  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  not  be  enacted  into 
law. 

When  we  talk  about  development  and 
improvement  and  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties for  educational  TV,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  look  down  the  road  a  little  fur- 
ther. We  will  soon  have  to  start  talk- 
ing about  maintenance  of  those  facili- 
ties, also.  TV  facilities  are  sensitive, 
and  involve  highly  expensive  appliances. 
States  may  acquire  facilities  under  terms 
of  this  bill  and  then  say,  "We  need  addi- 
tional money  for  maintenance."  or,  "we 
need  expansion  of  these  facilities."  So 
a  measure  of  this  kind  may  become  an 
entering  wedge  rather  than  the  final 
conclusion  of  a  venture  in  this  field. 

I  submitted  this  matter  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  imd  I  learned  it  was  not 
consonant  with  the  budget  estimates  or 
the  budget  program  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stat«  s. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
opposed  to  passage  of  the  bill,  and  since 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  opposed, 
considering  the  spending  mood  which  is 
presently  upon  us  I  think  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  conserve  even  $50  mil- 
lion, although  in  a  budget  of  seventy 
thousand  million  dollars  it  seems  to  be 
only  a  little  bit  of  money.  So.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recognizing,  as  I  do,  the  possibil- 
ities of  television  as  an  instrumentality 
in  the  educational  field,  I  still  feel  it 
necessary  to  lift  my  voice  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  because  it  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time.  The  States  can  take  the  load, 
and  we  should  not  put  this  burden  upon 
the  1960  budget. 

When  the  1960  budget  was  submitted 
to  us  the  figur«3s  were  so  closely  cali- 
brated that  we  could  see  only  roughly  a 
$70  million  surplus.  This  bill,  if*pas6ed, 
would  almost  demolish  the  small  surplus 
which  was  contijmplated  by  those  who, 
in*  connection  with  the  activities  and  the 
functions  of  Government,  gave  so  much 
time  and  attention  to  assembling  figures 
which  would  keep  the  budget  in  balance 
and  generate  good  will  and  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad. 

I  am  therefore  not  willing  to  author- 
ize the' additional  $50  million,  because  it 
will  be  too  easy  to  say,  on  another  occa- 
sion when  a  bill  which  is  founded  on 
desirable  principles  and  is  designed  to 


provide  a  desirable  function  is  under 
consideration,  "It  involves  only  $50  mil- 
lion." It  takes  only  10  bills  each  involv- 
ing $50  million  to  make  a  half  billion 
dollars.  Pretty  soon  we  would  have  a 
real  impact  upon  our  fiscal  structure, 
the  delicate  fabric  upon  which  this 
country  rests. 

The  testimony  and  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  am  quite  content,  since  the 
Secretary  is  expert  in  the  field  and  Ls 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
educational  activities  of  the  country,  to 
stand  upon  his  recommendation  when 
he  s^ys  that  this  bill  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and.  following  that,  the  testi- 
mony and  statement  of  Mr.  William  G. 
Harley,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Educational  Broadcasters, 
which  represents  142  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
testimony,  and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Depastmint  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

February  2,  19S9. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnvson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on     Interstate    and 
Foreign   Commerce,   VS.  Senate,    Waah- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  January  13.  19&9, 
for  a  report  on  S.  12.  a  bill  to  expedite  the 
ultlllzatlon  of  television  transmission  facil- 
ities In  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
in  adult  training  programs. 

S.  13  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  States  and  certain  organizations 
therein  to  establish  or  improve  television 
broadcasting  for  educational  purposes  It 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  the  application  of  an  eligible 
State  agency,  officer,  or  organization,  to  make 
a  grant — such  grants  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  •!  million  In  any  State  for  the 
establishment  or  improvement  of  television 
broadcasting  facilities  to  be  used  only  for 
educational  purposes.  The  "establishment  or 
improvement  of  television  broadcasting  facil- 
ities" is  defined  as  "the  acquisition  and  In- 
stallation of  transmission  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  television  (including  closed-circuit 
television)  broadcasting  "  Eligible  agenclea 
would  be  limited  to  (a)  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  tht  State  supervision  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools;  <b)  a 
nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation organized  primarily  to  engage  in  or 
encourage  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing: (c)  a  duly  constituted  State  educa- 
tional television  commission:  and  (d)  a  State 
controlled  college  or  university.  The  appli- 
cant would  be  required  to  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  the  necessary  funds  to  operate  aad 
maintain  such  facilities  would  be  available. 

In  its  sixth  report  and  order,  dated  April  14, 
1952.  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion set  aside  242  channels  (now  257)  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  ( representing  approximately 
12  percent  of  all  channels  available  for  tele- 
vision use  in  the  United  States) .  Each  State 
and  Territory,  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  assigned  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  channels  then  available  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  minimum  service  deemed 


necessary  for  the  use  of  the  noncommercial 
educational  use  of  a  portion  of  the  publicly 
owned  television  channels  of  our  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  report 
and  order  and  further,  under  the  rules  for 
operation  adopted  by  the  Commission,  33 
States  have  called  statewide  conferences,  set 
■  up  State  advisory  commissions,  and  other- 
wise have  taken  action  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  television  on  a  statewide 
basis.  One  group  of  SUtes.  the  Southern  Con- 
ference of  16  States,  has  investigated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  Interchange  of  program  out- 
put within  their  area,  in  order  to  reduce  costs 
of  operation  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
In  subject-matter  fields  of  educational  In- 
terest. 

Seven  States  have  appropriated  funds  di- 
rectly to  support  statewide  educational  tele- 
vision operations — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia. 
New  York.  North  Carolinj.,  Oklahoma,  and 
Oregon.  Many  other  SUtes  contribute  In- 
directly to  educaUonal  television  stations 
and  closed  circuit  operations  through  ap- 
proprlaUons  to  their  SUte  universities  or  in 
partial  support  of  individual  school  systems. 
Among  such  university  stations  are  those 
located  at  Michigan  State  University,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  Unlve.-3lty  of  Washington,  the 
University  of  nunols.  Oregon  State  College, 
and  Ohio  SUte  University.  The  University 
of  MlnnesoU,  the  University  of  Utah,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  the  University  of 
Arizona  are  all  now  building  or  operating 
sUtlons.  Expenditures  for  educational  tele- 
vision via  closed  circuit  within  campus  are 
made  for  those  programs  carried  on  by  at 
least  50  more  Institutions. 

During  the  6-year  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  television.  37  noncom- 
mercial educational  sutions  have  come  on 
the  air  and  some  12  are  In  process  of  build- 
ing or  preparatory  to  building.  Another 
group  of  approximately  41  locations  are  in 
the  planning  stage. 

Research  to  date  Indicates  that  television 
Is  A  practical  means  of  transmitting  a  wide 
variety  of  knowledge  and  skills  and  poasesses 
the  potential  of  serving  educational  needs 
existing  both  within  and  beyond  the  class- 
room. Educational  television,  however,  is 
still  largely  in  the  sUte  of  experiment  and 
planning,  as  indicated  by  thU  report. 

Closed-circuit  construction  for  educational 
television,  from  present  reporu.  Is,  increasing 
at  a  fast  rate  in  all  parU  of  the  country. 
There  Is  evidence  of  a  steady  growth  of  InUr- 
est  In  every  phase  of  educational  television 
from  preschool  to  university  extension,  and 
further  evidence  at  hand  shows  that  It  will 
continue  to  elicit  and  deserve  public  sup- 
port and  approval. 

The  Radio-Television  Serv.ces  Section  of 
the  Office  of  Education  has  played  an  active 
role  in  both  the  promotion  and  evaluation 
of  educational  television.  It  will  continue 
to  be  of  such  assisunce.  Title  VII  of  Public 
Law  86-864.  the  NaUonal  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1058,  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  through  grants  or  contracU, 
to  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research  and 
experlmenUtlon  in  the  use  of  television,  ra- 
dio, motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for 
educational  purposes.  It  also  authorizes  him 
to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
the  need  for  increased  utilization  of  these 
media  by  SUte  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to 
make  available  to  them  the  resulu  of  re- 
search in  this  field.  The  program  thus  au- 
thorized is  being  rapidly  and  vigorously 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  have  no  information  indicating  that 
a  Federal  program,  such  as  this  bill  would 
provide,  is  necessary  to  assure  continuing 
development  of  educational  television,  or 
that  there  U  an  inability  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  insUllaUon  of  transmitting 
equipment.  Some  States  have  as  yet  taken 
no  steps  to  initiate  the  necessary  planning 


for  utilizing  television  to  their  educational 
programs  and  some  SUtes  have  moved  more 
slowly  than  others  in  carrying  their  planning 
to  the  point  of  actual  operation  of  facilities. 
It  is  our  view  that  for  the  present,  at  least. 
Federal  aaslsUnce  In  the  development  of 
educaUonal  television  Is  most  effectively 
rendered  through  the  assignment  of  trans- 
mitting channels  for  educational  use,  the 
general  encouragement  of  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency transmission,  and  study  and  research 
In  the  utilization  for  educational  purposes. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  biU, 
while  limiting  to  91  million  the  amount  of 
granU  for  television  facilities  in  any  one 
SUte,  does  not  esUbllsh,  or  provide  any 
guide  for  establishing  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  method  for  allocating  the  total 
funds  available  among  the  States. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  above,  and  in  the 

light  of  the  healthy  and  continued  growth 

of  educational  television,  though   the  pur- 

'  pose  of  the  bill  Is  most  laudable  In  Intent, 

we  recommend  that  S.  12  not  be  enacted. 

The  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AxTHXTs  S.  PLuricurc, 

Secretary. 


Statement  or  William  G.  Harlet,  President, 
National     Association     or     Eoucationai! 
Broadcasters,  Maoison,  Wis' 
Mr.  Haklet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  William  Harley.     I  am  here  op  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters.     This  is  a  34-year-old  aifsocia- 
tion  made  up  of   142  universities,  colleges, 
public    schools,    and    nonprofit    community 
corporations  which  operate  or  hold  construc- 
tion  permits  for  148  nonprofit  educational 
radio   and   35  nonprofit  educational   televi- 
sion sUtions. 

The  preamble  to  our  consUtutlon  sUtes 
that  we  associau  ourselves  to  promote  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  education  and 
Information  to  the  end  that  the  educational, 
cultural,  and  technical  benefiU  of  broadcast- 
ing may  be  extended  to  all. 

Our  appearance  here  this  morning  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  that  stated  purpose. 

Though  I  have  a  prepared  sUUment  to 
offer  for  the  record,  in  the  Interest  of  con- 
serving time  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  summary  of  points  relating  to  this  central 
Idea;  namely,  the  need  for  extending  the 
educational  benefiU  of  broadcasting  to  all, 
and  the  relation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
In  helping  to  realize  that  objective. 

In  testimony  presented  yesterday  and  be- 
fore this  committee  last  April  there  has  been 
ample  documentation  of  the  crisis  in  edu- 
cation, and  convincing  evidence  presented  as 
to  the  use  of  television  as  a  tested  tool  for 
helping  to  meet  both  the  quallUtlve  as  weU 
as  the  quantlUtlve  problems  confronting 
education.  It  has  the  potential  for  provid- 
ing more  information  to  more  people  in  less 
time  than  any  instrument  yet  devised. 

This  tool  for  education  stands  ready, 
awaiting  the  support  which  can  project  it 
into  the  full  usefulness  of  which  It  Is  ca- 
pable. 

There  are  now  36  educational  television 
sUtions  in  the  United  SUtes.  Most  of  these 
are  not  adequately  financed;  few  have  suf- 
ficient power  or  enough  physical  facilities. 
Where  they  do  exist,  their  usefulness  and 
economy  are  each  year  being  demonstrated. 
We  believe  the  record  of  educational  tele- 
vininn'p  contribution  to  education  at  all  of 
the  levels  is  an  impressing  one  wherever  It 
eidsts,  either  on  a  broadcast  or  closed-clrciUt 
b^^  but  It  exists  to  all  too  few  spoU  to 
provide  the  national  asslsUnce  our  educa- 
tional  efforU  require  now. 

As  I  sUnd  here,  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  has  no  access  to 
educational  television.  All  but  some  20  of 
the  great  universities  of  the  United  States 
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have  no  television  sUtlon  to  help  them  meet 
their  regular  and  adult  educational  respon- 
slbilities.  All  but  some  150  of  the  many 
thousands  of  school  systems  of  the  Nation 
are  probably  years  away  from  access  to  this 
electronic  miracle  unless  Federal  asslsUnce 
Is  provided. 

Unless  such  support  U  avaUable  we  be- 
lieve that  for  many  years  there  wUl  be  some 
60  to  60  television  sUtions  In  the  Nation, 
while  more  than  150  other  frequencies  al- 
located for  education  lie  fallow. 

With  only  two  or  three  exceptions.  SUte 
regional,  and  national  networks  wUl  remain 
unrealized  greens  unless  and  until  Federal 
funds  are  made  avaUable  to  construct  sU- 
tions to  fill  In  the  gaps,  the  hundreds  of 
miles  which  separate  these  pioneer  Islands 
of  television  from  each  other. 

We  regard  these  funds  proposed  In  this 
legislation  as  pump-priming  funds,  and,  to 
mix  a  meuphor,  are  a  tremendovis  shot  in 
the  arm  for  television,  and  a  one  shot  in  the 
arm.  There  should  be  no  need  to  come  back 
for  a  booster.  With  the  added  Impetus  and 
encouragement  these  Federal  fimds  could 
provide  we  beUeve  the  States  and  Individual 
communities  can  then  push  forward  with  the 
job  to  Ite  fulfillment. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  pump  priming. 
It  is  absolutely  essefltlH^hat  very  few  of  the 
present  36  sUtionaM|g^ow  be  on  the  a«r 
or  at  least  as  far  ^^^^Kheir  development 
if  It  were  not  fq^^^Hbmp,  priming  pro- 
vided for  the  flrs^HIr  21  steUons  by  the 
fund  for  adult  education. 

The  8100,000  to  $150,000  made  available  for 
these  emerging  sUtlons  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  whether  these  stations  Just 
incubated  or  finally  hatched. 

Last  year,  in  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Indicated  that  they  had  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  a  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  educational  television  to  this  coun- 
try. I  certainly  tnist  that  to  the  nearly  a 
year  which  has  elapsed  since  that  time,  the 
D^artment  has  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out  the  facts  about  this  situation,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  situations  in  this  country 
to  provide  ample  evidence  that  SUte  and 
local  agencies  are  not  In  a  position  to  get 
an  educational  televUlon  sUtion  estab- 
lished. 

So,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  need,  and  whether 
or  not  such  aid  Is  forthcoming  can  mean  the 
difference  between  leadership  for  the  United 
SUtes  and  second -rate  stetus  for  oiir  Nation 
in  education.  Absence  of  such'  help  can 
mean  delay  of  a  geperatlon,  and  that  may 
be  too  long. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  solid  evidence 
presented  in  testimony  before  this  commit- 
tee on  April  24  and  25  of  1958  and  January 
27,  1959,  regarding  both  the  educational 
needs  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  needs  of  our 
educational  system  few  more  modem  instru- 
ments of  instruction,  and  of  the  potential  of 
television  as  an  instrument  available  to  help 
solve  our  national  educational  needs  now,  I 
would  most  earnestly  urge  passage  of  thla 
legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Monroney.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Harley. 

Would  you  say  that  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill,  «1  million  per 
State,  is  an  equiUble  distribution,  from  your 
standpoint? 

Mr.  Hahlet.  I  think  it  is  a  very  practical 
and  reasonable  approach  to  the  situation.  I 
think  that  other  solutions  might  be  provided 
but  I  think  that  this  Is  the  most  workable 
one. 

Some  sUtions  have  different  population 
densities,  but  in  other  cases  the  places,  where 
there  are  not  as  many  people  and  to  other 
places  there  Is  more  need. 

Senator  Monronet.  The  more  populous 
States  have  a  greater  audience  so  they  get  a 
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major  benefit  out  of  It  even  though  the  ex- 
I>en<lltxire  might  be  the  same. 

It  Is  not  like  so  many  classrooms  that  are 
necessary  to  house  students.  This  does 
reach  out  Into  the  other  areas. 
J[4r.  Haklzt.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Monbonet.  Would  you  say  also 
that  while  It  will  act  as  the  seedcorn  In  some 
States  that  do  not  now  have  any  educational 
television,  It  will  also  be  a  very  great  shot  In 
the  ann  to  those  who  desire  to  further  ex- 
pand the  service  area  of  their  programs  that 
are  now  local  In  character  by  establishing 
statewide  networks? 

Mr.  Haklxt.  I  agree  absolutely.  Not  only 
do  we  need  to  expand  existing  facilities,  but 
It  Is  absolutely  true  that  this  might  provide 
the  lmi>et\is  for  establishing  stations  where 
none  now  exist. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in  a  State 
where  tax  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
support  educational  television,  the  feeling  it 
that  unless  the  service  can  be  provided  for 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  tbese  funds  should 
not  be  provided  to  establish  service  to  a  local 
area.  And  they  don't  have  funds  for  a  whole 
television  network  in  the  State  immediately 
available,  so  nothing  is  done  at  all. 

I  think  that  fimds  of  this  order,  if  made 
available,  might  trigger  the  establishment  of 
State  networks  In  many  areas. 

Senator  Monbomkt.  Do  you  also  think  that 
in  this  program  that  the  Federal  Conxmunl- 
catlons  Commission  owes  a  duty,  since 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  such  as  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  many  others  I  could  mention, 
where  you  have  large  blocks  of  population 
and  an  extremely  high  adult  population, 
that  would  like  to  receive  nonclassroom  edu- 
cational television,  that  the  FCC  owes  a  duty 
to  this  vast  group  of  people  to  try,  through 
whatevOT  engineering  facilities  they  might 
require,  to  see  If  additional  V  stations  could 
be  squeezed  Into  some  of  these  areas? 

Mr.  Harlxt.  I  certainly  hope  and  feel  that 
It  is  an  obligation  of  the  FCC  to  do  some- 
thing about  making  benefits  of  televUion 
more  generally  available  to  every  citizen  of 
the  country. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  this  Na- 
tion has  ever  had  to  make  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  available  to  everyone. 
It  would  be  a  crying  shame  if  we  didn't  take 
advantage  of  HaHs  opportunity  to  realize 
this  objective. 

Senator  Monhonit.  In  other  words,  the 
equipment  for  a  V  or  U  station  is  almost  the 
same,  isnt  it?  I  mean,  as  to  cost.  You 
don't  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  the  machinery 
to  broadcast  over  a  U  than  you  do  over  a  V? 
Mr.  Harlxt.  The  equipment  Is  substan- 
tially the  same.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  individuals  reached  by  VHF  com- 
pared to  XJHF,  VHF  l8  much  more  satis- 
factory. 

Senator  Monkonst.  You  would  have  a 
hundred  times  greater  yield  on  the  same 
Investment? 
Mr.  Hau.it.  Absolutely. 
Senator  Monsonit.  So  if  as  a  part  of  this 
move  we  could  move  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  reaurvey  areas  which 
now  do  not  have  V  channels  for  V  droplns, 
we  could  reach  millions  where  onlx^ thousands 
are  reached  by  putting  in  U  sUtlons. 

Mr.  Habuet.  We  would  certainly  be  pisssed 
with  such  an  outcome. 

Ssnstor  Monkonit,  Ars  tht  U  transmit- 
ters  sasUy  and  cheaply  convertible  to  V  if 
the  channel  Is  maintained? 

Mr.  Haslxt.  I  don't  have  the  technical 
knowledge  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Monronit.  The  cost  of  converting 
from  U  to  V  transmission  should  be  studied. 
Bo  while  they  are  studying  for  the  V  loca- 
tions In  the  areas  which  do  not  have  educa- 
tional Ve  today,  specmcally  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  including  New  York  and  New 
England,  it  may  be  possible  to  go  on  the  air, 
perhaps  with  a  U  and  If  conversion  is  foxmd 


to  be  inexpensive,  the  U  transmitter  can  be 
converted  to  V  as  soon  as  one  is  available. 
Thus  the  public  will  have  the  advantage  of 
having  available  an  educational  channel. 

Mr.  Harlet.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Monronhtt.  Senator  Case? 

Senator  Case.  I  have  no  questions  at  this 
time. 

Senator  MomioNET.  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  help  and  information  given  this 
committee,  Mr.  Harley,  and  wish  you  God- 
speed in  the  work  you  are  doing  for  educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

Mr.  Harlet.  Thank  you.  sir.  It  has  been 
a  great  privilege. 

statement  or  wn.iiAM  c.  HAaurT  on  s.   la 

I  am  William  G.  Harley.  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters,  of  which  I  am  president. 
This  Is  the  34-year'Old  association  which  is 
made  up  of  the  142  universities,  colleges, 
public  schools,  and  nonprofit  ccunmunity 
corporations  which  operate  or  hold  construc- 
tion permits  for  148  nonprofit  educational 
radio  and  35  nonprofit  educational  television 
stations.  These  stations  are  operated  in  the 
direct  service  of  American  education,  as 
their  primary  function.  In  that  respect  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  American  education 
rather  than  on  behalf  of  broadcasting  as 
such. 

The  NAEB.  as  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to  our 
association,  is  the  senior  organization  in  the 
field  of  educational  television  and  radio.  In 
this  capacity  we  have  at  various  times  in  our 
history  also  seen  specialized  needs  that  we 
could  not  ourselves  meet.  NAEB  leadership 
was-  Instrumental  la  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television, 
which  was  set  up  to  help  safeguard  the  fre- 
quencies allocated  to  educational  television 
and  to  expedite,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
activation.  The  NAEB  also  reconunended 
the  creation  of  the  Educational  Television 
and  Radio  Center,  which  is  the  network  for 
educational  television.  We  are  represented 
on  the  boards  of  the  Joint  council  and  the 
center,  and  work  closely  and  cooperatively 
with  both.  We  have  also  had  the  privilege 
of  belAg  represented  in  testimony  before 
other  congressional  committees  in  the  past. 
I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today  on  behalf  of  a  service  on  the  full  de- 
velopment of  which  American  education 
counts  heavily  to  meet  many  of  the  needs 
and  challenges  of  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

I  would  .also  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
understanding  and  sympathy  which  our  rep- 
resentatives were  accorded,  some  9  months 
ago,  in  appearances  before  this  same  com- 
mittee. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Richard  B.  Hull  presented 
In  some  detail  the  history  of  educational 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
NAEB.  We  believe  this  is  an  honorable  »tory 
of  dedicated  educators  who  all  along  have 
seen  the  possibilities  of  the  electronic  broad- 
cast mediums  as  tools  of  education,  and  have 
sought  to  secure  their  benefits  for  American 
education.  It  is  also  a  atory  of  impoverish- 
ment amidst  plenty,  of  the  decimation  of 
educational  radio  stations  In  the  1920's  and 
1830's  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  tbt 
lack  of  other  kinds  of  understanding  and 
support  of  the  sort  which  thU  bill.  If  a|5- 
proved,  could  begin  to  develop  for  television. 
X  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  educational  radio,  before  Z  procesd  to  ths 
principal  portion  of  my  statement.  For  we 
of  the  NAEB  aee  television  and  radio  both  as 
educational  resources,  and  much  of  what  I 
shall  say  about  television  could  also  be  said 
of  educational  radio.  Moreover,  school 
broadcasting  by  radio  gives  us  aome  under- 
standing and  perspectives  on  what  to  expect 
from  television,  when  it  is  adequately  estab- 
lished. 

Back  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  my  home  State, 
we  have  pioneered  In   the  use  of  radio  to 


supplement  Instruction.  We  operate  the 
only  State  radio  network  in  the  Nation;  10 
transmitters  programed  from  studios  on  the 
university  campus. 

For  28  years  the  Wisconsin  Radio  School  of 
the  Air  has  enriched  classroom  Instruction  In 
grade  schools  of  the  State.  Approximately 
284.000  individual  Wisconsin  children  listen 
to  these  programs,  with  total  enrollments  In 
the  various  courses,  on  the  basts  of  2'^  pro- 
grams per  child  each  week,  of  710,000.  In 
many  counties  100  percent  of  the  schools  are 
now  equipped  with  receivers,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  broadcast  service. 
This  may  give  you  some  indication  of  what 
can  be  expected  of  educational  television, 
which  by  adding  the  visual  dimension,  brings 
even  more  meaningful  concepts  into  the 
experience  of  students  and  adults  alike. 

Our  Nation  was  rudely  awakened  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  by  a  flying  object. whick 
Russia  called  a  sputnik  but  which,  so  far 
as  implications  for  America  were  concerned, 
was  a  flying  alarm  clock.  Let  us  hope  that 
Russia  does  not  have  to  launch  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  sputnik  in  the  use  of  television  for 
educational  purposes  in  order  to  bring  ths 
breakthrough  which  American  education  so 
desperately  needs  if  It  is  again  to  aeiza  a 
position  of  world  leadership  in  education  not 
only  in  science,  mathematics,  and  the  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  but  also  in  those  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  and  cultural  areas 
for  which  the  world  and  especially  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. The  testimony  presented  before  this 
conunlttee  last  April  24  and  26  made  oae 
fact  clear:  That  television,  with  Its  poten- 
tial capacity  to  Impart  more  information  to 
more  people  in  less  time  than  any  medium 
yet  devised,  is  an  effective  means  of  realix- 
Ing  the  dream  of  our  Founding  Fathers  for 
universal  education.  And  this  effecUvenees 
has  been  demonstrated  at  ail  levels  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  primary  grades  through 
adult  education,  and  in  virtually  all  subjects 
in  which  it  has  been  responsibly  tried. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  committed  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all.  Yet  today 
in  hundreds  of  rural  areas  there  are  no 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  physics,  nxodern 
languages,  art,  music,  and  many  other  ur- 
gently needed  disciplines.  Many  paraplegics 
and  many  who  are  aged  or  Infirm,  or  even 
simply  ashamed  to  go  back  to  school,  per- 
haps with  their  children  or  grandchildren, 
are  left  unserved.  The  mUUona  of  illiterates 
we  have,  and  refugees  who  need  to  learn 
our  language  and  our  traditions,  are  un- 
realized resources  of  our  Nation.  The  need 
Is  here.  A  tool  Is  here,  a  powerful  toot,  to 
help  solve  these  problems. 

The  crisis  confronting  education  in  this 
country  regarding  the  appalling  lack  of  fa- 
cilities and  teachers  to  cope  with  evsr- 
mounting  enrollments  has  lieen  too  well 
documented  to  need  repeating  here.  Let  me 
cite  but  one  such  suttstlo:  At  ths  present 
rate  of  training  teachers  It  appsars  that 
there  will  be  a  shorUge,  at  least  of  well- 
trained  teachers,  of  some  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion by  iS6S.  By  Increasing  the  productivity 
of  good  teachers,  and  making  adjustment* 
posslblt  in  tsachtr  loads  and  funcUons,  sdu- 
eaUonal  television  can  greatly  assist  with 
this  problem  as  well. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that 
ths  NAIB  doss  not  promote  television  or 
radio,  which  wt  also  deem  Important  in 
education,  as  a  replacement  for  teachers  or 
for  space  or  other  faculties.  We  need  better 
education— not  cheap^  eduoaUon.  We 
don't  offer  television  merely  as  a  temporary 
expedient  regardleas  of  how  useful  and  efll- 
clent  it  is,  for  helping  to  aolve  the  logistics 
problems  of  too  many  students,  too  little 
space,  or  too  few  teachers.  We  offer  tele- 
Tislon  prlncipallj  to  improvs  ths  quality 
and  amount  of  good  instruction  which  our 
Nation    needs    in   so    znany    subject    areas. 
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Television  can  extend  the  influence  of  good 
teachers.  But  more  Importantly  it  can  con- 
tribute to  the  effectiveness  uf  the  teaching 
of  all  teachers  and  the  learning  of  all  stu- 
dents.   As  a  teacher  training  instrument  as 
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gaps— the  hundreds  of  miles  which  separate 
these  pioneer  islands  of  educational  tele- 
vision—theee  lighthouse  stations— from  each 
other.     Whether  or  not  such  aid  is  forth- 

■  well  as  for  Informing  the  citrzens  of^imer'i^      l^^e«hl??or"t^rum^**S!te?  and^«^nnH      l^^f' ,, communications   policy' t^'to^  e"nd 
Of  What  their  schools  are  doing,  by  opening      rate   status    for    our   {SiJ^IS  ^uS^?on       -^'-^-^'^^  broadcast  media,  no  matter  in 

Absence  of  such  help  can  mean  delay  of 


We  of  the  NAEB  feel  that  approval  of  the 
blU  wlU  also  be  a  step  toward  something 
which  for  many  years  has  been  close  to  our 
hearts:    The   development   of   a  sound   na- 


.  opening 
a  window  on  the  classroom  through  which 
all  who  will  can  see.  television  offers  an  addi- 
tional and  promising  new  dimension  for 
education. 

Educational  television   also  stands   for  a 
type  of  general   public  service  which  com- 
mercial television  so  far  has  not  been  able 
to  offer  in  anything  like  ade<iuate  quantity 
or   quality.     Educatloijal    television   makes 
the   liest   minds  of   America's  great  educa- 
tional   Institutions   available   to   the   whole 
community.     It  expands  the  public  service 
potential    of    State    and    Federal    agencies, 
helping   to  bring  the  Government  and  its 
elected   ofllclaU   closer   to   tho   people,   and 
the  people  closer  to  their  Government.    We 
believe  the  hundreds  of  hours  of  thU  sort 
of  programing  on  the  educational  stations 
of  the  Nation  in  this  regard,  (is  reported  on 
in  the  hearings  last  April,  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  social,  educational,  and  general 
public  service  responsibility  of  educational 
television  as  it  is  emerging  in  these  United 
States.    It  is  attracting  to  positions  of  man- 
agement some  of   the   finest  educators  and 
community  leaders  and  adult  educators  of 
wa   NaUon — men   who  see   hire   a   facility 
with  great  promise  for  arousing  our  people 

to    Intellectual    and    community    activity 

arousing  the  honest  curiosity  and  eagerness 
to  learn  which  has  too  often  been  forgotten 
In  recent  years.  In  our  belief  that  people 
want  only  whipped  cream  and  meringue. 
We  find  that  people,  common  everyday  peo- 
ple, hungry  for  solid  "nutritional"  fare  of  an 
inteUectual  natvu-e.  respond  and  are  grate- 
ful, and  tell  their  friends  about  thU  new 
kind  of  television.  Thus,  the  value  systems 
implicit  In  commercial  televlHlon  in  the 
United  States  find  a  counterbalance, in  the 
thoughtful  and  thought-pro\oking  pro- 
graming which  characterize  educational 
televUlon's  growing  adult  services. 

The  effectiveness  of  television  as  an  in- 
■trxunent  of  educaUon  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again.  Ita  economy,  in  com- 
parison with  outdated  approaches,  is  in- 
creasingly recognized.  It  stands  ready  as  a 
tool,  or  genu,  awalUng  the  support  which 
can  project  It  Into  the  full  usefulness  of 
Wtiich  It  U  capable. 

There  are  now  36  educational  television 
stations  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
are  not  adequately  financed.  But  where 
they  exist,  their  usefulness  and  economy 
and  courage  are  each  year  building  more 
stable  support  for  them. 

Ws  believe  then  that  ths  r«x>rd  of  educa- 
tional televUlons  contributions  to  educa- 
tion at  all  leveU  is  an  Impreeslve  one  wher- 
ever it  exista,  either  on  a  broadcast  or  closed 
circuit  basis.  But  it  sxUts  in  all  too  few 
spots  to  provids  the  national  aaslstanos  our 
sduoatlonal  effort  requires  now. 

As  I  stand  here,  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  ths  United  States  has  no  access  to 
educational  tslsvision. 


generation;    and  that  may  be  too  longT     I 
need   not  remind   you,  gentlemen.   I  know, 
how  precarious  is  the  position  of  the  chan- 
nels   allocated    for    educational    television 
Conunercial  broadcasters,  various  industries 
the    armed    services,    and    a    multitude    of 
Other  perfectly  deserving  organizations  re- 
mind the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
sslon    periodically    of    the    unused    resoiu-ce 
contained  in  these  channels  for  which  funds 
have   not  been   available   to  erect  stations 
They  are  under  pressure.     This  pressure  Is 
dally    increasing    as    the    competition    for 
more  room  in  the  spectrum  Intensifies. 

We   believe    thU    bUl.   If   ap'^jroved.   would 
give  great  Impetus  to  station  activation,  and 
Virtually  at  once,  would  announce  this  Na- 
tion's resolve  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  use 
them  for  America's  most  critical  need— for 
education.    In  many  States,  the  use  of  State 
or  public  funds  to  develop  educational  tele- 
vision   stations    has    been    delayed    or   pre- 
vented, by  the  belief  that,  if  State  funds  are 
to  be  used  to  support  educational  television 
the  service  must  be  available  to  the  entire 
State— not   merely    to  those   fortimata   few 
who  are  within  the  service  area  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  school  system,  or  proposed  organ- 
ization seeking  to  launch  it.    Funds  of  the 
order  proposed  by  this  bill,  though  not  suffi- 
cient   to    solve    this    problem    fully,    would 
break  thU  deadlock,  by  making  State  sys- 
tems, capable  of  serving,  in  most  cases,  the 
majority  of  the  population  and  the  schools 
of  the  State,  a  more  realizable  objective. 

Once  such  vistas  are  opened,  with  pump- 
priming   funds   made   available   to   make   a 
start  possible,  we  believe  that  Uve  regional 
networks  will  not  be  long  in  forming— and 
a  Uve  national  educational  network  can  be- 
gin to  be  developed.    Then,  at  last,  this  Na- 
tion will  have  a  real  alternative  service  to 
«ie  entertainment-centered  and  commercial- 
based  services  which  are  the  only  ones  we 
now  have  in  most  of  the  country.    To  sum- 
marize: Events  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century,   marked   by   two   world   wars    dU- 
covery  of  "the  bomb."  and  culminating  in 
space  conquest,  have  shocked  traditional  ed- 
ucation into  an  awareness  that  ita  problems 
do  not  and  cannot  end  with  halls  of  ivy  and 
yesterday's   print-based    currlculvims.     The 
classroom  has  become  the  conununlty,  the 
Nation,   the   world.     Schools,   colleges,   and 
universities,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  tomor- 
row's world,  and  make  It  better  for  our  chU- 
dren,  are  trying  to  use  svery  faculty  avail- 
able to  extend  their  area  of  service  and  their 
potentUl  for  visefulness. 

Ths  llttie  band  of  individuals  in  my  as- 
sociation who.  years  ago,  had  drtams  about 
ths  great  ussfulnsss  of  these  electronic  in- 
struments of  education,  and  fought  for  fre- 
quencies for  education  first  in  standard  AM 
radio    (unsuoosssfully),   and   laUr   In   FM 


~u«-woiuM  veievision.  AU  but  soms  SO  of  radio  and  tslsvUlon  ('ths  latUrtwo  sum^ 
l^.L''*'!  "«»  7'*»"««  o'  ths  Unltsd  States  fully)  offer  you  thi  tSl.  Kot  mJ  SSST 
have  no  talsvuion  station  to  hslp  thsm  meet  ment  of  Uaihsrs-or^  spaS-^  of  Slhlr 
!:^*l!J««^yj^.<»  •<»">».  ??«*"on  responsi-     salarlss  for  tsac?SLXt?r^!;SJ>r?<5!*£rd 

M  aaalstanos  to,  all  ths  othsr  tooU  and  rs- 
■ouross  ws  can  musur.  And  with  It  w*  offer 
a  growing  body  of  dedicated  msmbsrs  of  omi 
association  also,  who  have  learned  and  ars 
daily  learniii»,io  use  this  tool  in  nsw  way^- 
for  ths  good  of  American  education. 

If  I  may  quota  Dsan  Gordon  Sablns,  of 
»«lchlgan  Stata  Unlvsrsity:  "The  educational 
needs  of  the  United  Btatas  have  so  far  out- 
stripped the  educational  capabilities  of  the 
Nation  that  we  must  have  educational  tMe- 
vision  to  help  us  win  the  fight  to  educate  a 
whole  people.  Without  It,  we  surely  are  de- 
feated." 


biUUss.  All  but  some  ISO  out  of  tht 'many 
thousands  of  school  systsms  of  ths  NaUon 
ars  ysars  away  from  aoosss  to  thU  electronic 
miracle  unless  Federal  assistance  is  pro- 
vided. Unless  Federal  support  is  provided. 
we  believe  that,  for  many  years,  there  will 
be  no  more  than  soms  40  to  60  educational 
television  stations  In  the  Nation,  while  over 
200  other  frequencies,  allocated  for  educa- 
tion, lie  fallow.  With  three  or  four  excep- 
tions, potantial  Stata,  regional,  and  national 
networks  wiU  <mly  remain  unrealised  dreams 
unless  and  until  Federal  funds  are  made 
available    to  construct   stations  to   fill   the 


whose  ha-nds  they  rest,  are  employed  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  solid  evi- 
dence presented  in  testimony  before  this 
committee  on  April  24  and  25  of  1968,  re- 
garding both  the  educational  needs  of  out 
Nation  and  of  pur  educational  system  for 
more  modern  Instruments  of  instruction; 
and  of  the  potential  of  television  as  an  in- 
strument available  to  help  solve  our  national 
educational  needs  now,  I  woxild  most  earn- 
estly urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  part  of  the  re- 
port containing  the  allocations  now 
made  to  each  State  in  the  Union,  ap- 
pendix in.  beginning  on  page  63  of  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AppxifDix  ni 

Educational  television  channel  reservations, 
January  1959 

[86  VHF,   171   UHF;    total   257] 

Educational  areas:  Channel 

Alabama  (7) :  jfo. 

Andalusia' '    2 

Auburn 1Z1Z~2    66 

Birmingham » ."IIIIII     10 

Mobile '^ I"IZm     42 

Montgomery "I     26 

Munford  ' 11111111      7 

University I_"I"I     74 

Arizona  (2): 

Phoenix 3 

Tucson __. 

Arkansas  (3): 

Payetteville 13 

Port  Smith... le 

Little  Rock __IIim       2 

California  (8) : 

Fresno ———___.__ 18 

Loe  Angeles ZIIIIIIII    28 

Sacramento i.__.___ JJ.™!!!      g 

San  Bernardmo '. 24 

San  Diego "111111111     16 

San  n-ancisco-Oakland ' jCmi      9 

San  Jose -____iri*ZI"""    54 

Stockton...  " 

Colorado  (4) : 

Boulder ——_____.____._     12 

Colorado  Sprlngs_-__...IIIZI~ir*'    17 

Denver* I1~IIIIIIZ      6 

Pueblo -_-_-— —...___._.____..      8 

Connecticut  (8) : 

Bridgeport-..— .......... ....  .    71 

Hartford........ .. . .    24 

Norwich .....mi'    68 

Delaware  (1):  Wilmington """    68 

District  of  Columbia  (1):  Washing- 

_   *on ae 

Plorld«(9)! 

Oalnsvllls*,. .  8 

JaoksonvUls  •——...............  7 

lHaml* ——......... ......  a 

Orlando ..  24 

Panama  Olty...........^.........  go 

Psnsaoola.. ....... ....._.__.......  gi 

Tallahassee n 


6 


42. 


Tampa-St.  Petersburg  *-..-.........  8 

West  Palm  Beach..................  18 

Osorgia  (6) : 

Athens.. ..._....„............. g 

Atlanta  ».  ........  .......—.—._...  80 

Oolumbus..............._._ _.  34 

liCaoon .......... .__._-  41 

Savannah _._ 9 

^educational  stations  on  the  air.  ■* 
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Educational  television  channel  reservations, 
January  1959 — Continued 

educational  areas:  Channel 

Idaho  (3) :  No. 

BoUe .........  ....-...._.....-.  4 

Moaoow... ...... ..................  16 

ininola  (7): 

Oarbondalt... .............. .......  8 

Champnlgn-Urbana  *...............  12 

Chlcaio  > 11 

DtKalb... 67 

MoUne.    (SMDaTenport,  Zow«.) 

Paorla 87 

Rookford i 46 

Rook     Island.       (8m     D*vtnport, 

Iowa.) 

Bprlngnald. ...... .................  M 

Indiana  (0): 

Bloomlnfton......................  80 

Xvanavlll*... ............. .........  9 

Fort  W»yn« 87 

Gary i M 

Zndlaaapolls....... ............  80 

Lafayattt 47 

MunoU -. 71 

South  Bend-Blkhart 88 

Terra  Haute ...................  87 

Iowa  (6)  : 

Cedar  Raplda « 86 

Davenport-Rock  Island,  and  IfoUne, 

HI 30 

Des  Moines .  11 

Iowa  City 12 

Sloux  City 30 

Waterloo 22 


(4): 

Lawrence . .  11 

Manhattan 8 

Topeka 48 

Wichita -  22 

Kentucky  (1):  Louisville' 15 

Louisiana  (4> : 

Baton  Rouge .  34 

Lake  Charles . 14 

Kew  Orleans' 8 

Moziroe  ^ , 13 

Maine  (3): 

Bangor . 16 

Orono 12 

Portland .  47 

Maryland  (1):  Baltimore 24 

Massachusetts  (3) :    ' 

Anxherst ..................  82 

Beaton* .  2 

Kortb   Adams .  80 

Michigan  (12): 

Alpwaa. 11 

Ann  Arbor... . ..... .  26 

Bay    City .-^  73 

Deth>lt » . .  66 

Bscanaba....................^...  49 

runt. .' 82 

Qrand  Raplda...... . ......  17 

Koufhtoa.........................  88 

Kalamaioo........................  74 

Marquette 88 

BaxiU  8t«.  Marie....... ........  84 

Tr«v«ra«  Olty. ...... ...»....^....  86 

UianMoU  (8): 

Ouluth4lup4rlor,  Wit..............  • 

illaa«*poUi<«v  MmI  ^...........  • 

MlaalMlppk  (8K 

Btlokl 44 

aiMrl41«a .....................  86 

But*  OoUegt.....................  a 

Uni'iKrtlty..,...,— ,  .,■,,■,, ......  80 

MiHourt  (4)i 

KUMM    etty „,  19 

Bt.      tAMl»< n.ni.....   ___x  8 

Sprtntfteld................. 86 

Montana  (6): 

BlUlnct . 

Boaemaa. 


B«ft«^M»«« 


11 
• 
T 

83 

6 

Missoula . -~— .............    11 

*  EducaUonal  stations  on  the  air. 


Butte .......... 

Oreat  Falla.........^ 

Mile*  City. 


Educational  television  channel  reservations, 
January  1959 — Continued 

Bducatlonal  areas:  Channel 

Nebraska  (2) :  No. 

Lincoln  *..........................  13 

Omaha............................  16 

Nevada  (2) : 

Las  Vegas.........................  10 

Reno . . .............  81 

Ktw  Hampshlrt  (8) : 

Durham...........................  11 

Hanover 87 

Hew  Jersey  (6) : 

Andover......... .................  60 

Camden..)..,......................  80 

Preehold.i. 74 

Hammonton.. ............ .........  70 

Muntclntr. ........................  77 

New   Brunswick 19 

NewMfxico  (6): 

Albuqutrqut '. 5 

Oallup 8 

'  Raton.............................  82 

Roswell. .........^...  3 

SnntA  Pe.....................^....  8 

Silver  City 10 

NawTork  (10): 

Albany-Bcheneetady-Troy.... ..  17 

BlnKhamton .... .  46 

Buffalo-Niagara  Palls ...........  23 

Ithaca 14 

Malone . . 66 

New  York 25 

Poughkeepsle . 83 

Rochester — .... 21 

Syracuse ... ,. . 43 

Utlca-Rome .  35 

North  Carolina  (8) : 

Aahevllle-. 56 

Chapel   H1U» 4 

Charlotte ^ .  42 

Durham . . . 40 

Greensboro . .  81 

Raleigh 22 

Wilmington » 88 

Winston -Salem " 32 

North  Dakota  (6) : 

Bismarck 34 

Dickinson 17 

Pargo- 34 

Orafid  Porks 2 

Mlnot - _ 6 

WlUlston 34 

Ohio  (8) : 

Akron . ........  68 

Cincinnati  > -.«—..-.......  48 

Cleveland ...^. ...............  36 

Columbus  * . . . .  34 

Dayton...... .......  ...........  16 

Oxford ,  14 

SteubenvlUe.  ( See  Wheeling.  W.  Va. ) 

Toledo SO 

BowUng  Green.....................  70 

Oklahoma  (7) : 

Bnld....................M>. ........  87 

lAWton..... . .  88 

Muskoft* 48 

Norman...........................  87 

Oklahoma  Olty « 18 

•tlUwatw...... ................  88 

TMlia  ^ .....;....  11 

Oregon  (8)t 

Oorvallta ..........................  7 

Portland..........................  lo 

■alem II 

Fannaylvanla  (•>  i 

■ria. — ...... ...  41 

Phtladalphla^............. ..  18 

Pliuburfh  V............... ...  88 

nilahurth,. ......................  it 

tiattOolItt* 4t 

Rhode  Island  (1) :  Providenoa........  88 

South  Carolina  (4)  i 

Charlettoa........................  T 

Clamaon...................^........  tl 

Columbia.........................^  18 

OroenvlUe .. .  88 

Bouth  Dakota  (4) : 

Brookinga... .................  • 

Plarra ... .~~.-.. 

*  educational  stations  on  the  air. 


Educational  television  channel  reservations, 
January  1959 — Continued 

Educational  areas:  Channel 

South  Dakota — Continued  No. 

Sloux  Palls 44 

Vermillion ..................  8 

Tennessee  (8)  : 

Chattanooga......................  68 

CookevlUe — ...  69 

CrossvlUe .....................  77 

KnoxvUle. ............ ............  30 

Lexington ....................  11 

Mcmpltls  > 10 

Nashville a 

Sneedvllle 8 

Texia  (18): 

Amorlllo.. ......... ................  8 

Auatln 70 

Beaumont>Port  Arthur.............  87 

College  Station 48 

Corpus  Chrtstl. ........ ...........  18 

•  Dallas 18 

Denton...........................  t 

Bl  Paso _ 7 

Port  Worth 36 

Oalvektun..............^. .........  47 

Houston  '........................^  • 

Laredo.................. .......  18 

Lubbock .- 30 

San  Angelo...... .............  38 

San  Antonio . ......^......  9 

Texarkana ...............  18 

Waco ...........^..  38 

WlchlU  PalU 16 

Utah  (4): 

Logan .. 46 

Ogden 18 

Provo 38 

Salt  Lake  City  > - 7 

Vermont  (I):  Burlington 16 

Virginia  (8) : 

Blacksburg . 60 

Chaj-lottesTllle 46 

Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport  News.  21 

Richmond 23 

Roanoke 33 

Washington  (10): 

Ellensburg .  66 

Kennewlck-Rlchland-Pasco  . .  41 

Omak-Okanogan.  ...... . .  86 

Pullman .  10 

SeatUe  >... 8 

Spolume 7 

Taeoma ..... . ... .  64 

Walla  Walla 60 

Wenatchee . 46 

Yakima ^ .  47 

West  VlrglnU  (4): 

Charleston . .  48 

Huntlnictan. .......................  68 

Morgantown.... . .......  84 

Wheeling-SMubenTlile.  Ohio.......  87 

Wisconsin  (11): 

Adams ....... ............  68 

Chilton...........................  81 

Bau  Clairo 18 

La  Croaaa 88 

Madlaon* 81 

Marlnetta 88 

MllWHUkea  • 10 

Park  PalU 18 

Rtehland  Cantar.... ...... .........  88 

BhtU  Laka. 10 

•xiparlor.    (•••  DuhitB*  MUtB.) 

WauMM..... 48 

Wyomint  {lU   Laramla.............  • 

Alaska; 

Anchorat*. ...... .................  T 

Pairhanka.........................  • 

Juneau...........................  8 

Xetohikan t 


• 
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VA  rnuuToatH  am 

Hawaiian  UiamU  (4>1 

Llhue.  Kauai.......... 

Honolulu.  Oahu ....^ 

WaUuku.  MaxU........ 

BUo.  HawaU 

Puerto  Rico  (1) :  San  Juan  *......... 

■  Educational  stations  on  the  air 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President, 
not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Commltte© 
on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  reported  Uila  bill  favorably,  but 
also  as  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  have  had 
on  opportunity  this  year,  serving  on  those 
three  committees  and  subcommittees,  to 
hear  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  our 
IncreMlnc  educational   needs   and   the 
arowing  educational  lag  because  of  tho 
rapidly  Increaslnu  number  of  acholastlc.i. 
with  our  expanding  population,  and  the 
inability  to  obtain  qualified  trochcrs  in 
sufficient  number  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand.    I  understand  there  la  at  this 
time  A  shoi'tAge  of  about  140.000  class- 
i-ooms  In  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  a  ahortage  of  from  135,000  to  140.000 
qualified    teachers.    In   fact.    In    many 
States,  as  was  tesuned  before  the  Educa- 
Uon  Subcommittee  this  morninK.  we  are  " 
having     diniculty     obtaining     qualified 
teachers.     It  Is  necessary  to  search  for  a 
long    time    to    find    teachers    to    fill 
vacancies. 

Judging  from  the  testimony  we  heard. 
I  believe  that  this  new  medium  of  in- 
struction, television,  will  do  for  education 
about  what  the  automobile  has  done  for 
transportation.  The  automobile  has 
speeded  transportation  and  brought  It 
within  reach  of  all  the  people.  Some 
initial  experimenU  have  shown  that  may 
be  time  with  regard  to  television. 

I  think  the  testimony  last  year  and 
this  year  showed  that  Ohio  and  Alabama 
have  made  greater  progress  than  any 
other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  state- 
wide educational  television  programs.  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  why  former  Sen- 
ator Bricker.  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  last  year  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  was  so  active  and  so  Inter- 
ested In  working  on  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional television  bill  last  year. 

The  bill  provides  a  modest  amount. 
As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  money 
would  be  used  only  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  the  installation  of  facilities 
There  is  nothing  to  be  provided  for  op- 
erations, as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

It  U  expensive  to  operate  these  TV  sU- 
Uons,  but  once  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  In  operation,  I  believe 
they  will  be  willing  to  meet  the  cost  of 
operaUon  and  that  there  wUl  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  that  score. 

In  my  SUte  we  have  had  a  treat  deal 
of  difficulty  In  tetUni  a  good  protram 
under  way.  The  FtderAl  Communtoa. 
tlona  Comml88lon  rMtrved  U  ohAnnela 
for  U88  In  my  BtAte.  but  unfoitunaUly 
11  of  them  Mk'ere  the  uHr«hl»h  frequency 
channek.  and  oiUy  e  >k'er«  ihe  VHF  8U- 
Uon.^,  Wt  did  get  into  operAUon  In  our 
StAie  the  flrat  noneommeirtAl  ertura- 
tlonAl  TV  aUtkm  In  the  country,  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  which  was  opened 
In  19SS  and  Is  sUU  In  use. 

Mr,  President,  private  Industry  m-anta 
these  channels.  The  legislatures  of 
some  of  the  States  have  fought  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  channels.  There 
has  been  some  success  in  my  State  In 
Inserting  In  our  appropriation  laws, 
hamstringing  restricti/«ps,  to  prevent  the 
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state  colleges  from  building  stations 
under  the  allocations  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

However,  onoe  the  stations  are  built 
and  are  In  operation  and  the  people  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  beneHclal  re- 
sults, once  the  stations  have  demon- 
strated their  use  for  educational  purpose, 
considering  the  growing  cost  of  educa- 
tion aiid  the  efficiency  of  educational  TV, 
I  think  the  program  will  grow  like  a 
snowball,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  then  have  exercised  In  educational 
matters  a  function  which  it  has  exer- 
cised so  many  times  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, namely  that  of  furnishing  the  first 
stimulus. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  ail  tlie  argumenu  surrounding  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  in  18Q2.  That  was  the  first 
treat  national  education  act.  I  rather 
suspect  that  many  of  the  arguments 
used  at  that  time  would  reveal  that  it 
was  u*ged  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  would  bank- 
rupt the  Federal  Government.  But  the 
act  has  operated  successsfulJy.  and  the 
States  bear  the  cost  of  maintaining 
those  institutions.  More  than  90  great 
institutions  of  higher  learning  were 
founded  under  the  impetus  of  that  act. 
The  States  took  them  over  and  operated 
them  at  their  own  expense.  That  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  many  other 
programs. 

This  bill  Is  not  designed  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  business 
of  operating  educational  television  sta- 
tions. It  represents  the  initial  stimulus 
or  impetus,  to  give  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  equipment  to  establish  their  sta- 
tions. They  will  operate  them  at  their 
own  cost. 

,The  amount  of  money  we  are  spend- 
ing on  education  is  about  4  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  We  spend 
more  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  cosmetics 
than  we  spend  on  education  of  all  kinds. 
Education  in  this  country  is  lagging 
because  of  that  fact. 

This  proposal  represents  one  way  to 
stimulutc  teacher  aid  and  training  aid 
in  connection  with  one  facet  of  our  over- 
all educational  program. 

The  need  for  educational  Improve- 
ment la  so  treat  that  I  do  not  believe 
we,  M  A  body,  can  afford  further  to  de- 
lay in  helping  our  educational  ln«utu- 
UonH  to  tain  Uila  AddlUonAl  trAinlng 
Aid.  and  put  Into  operation  in  the  many 
State*  which  now  have  no  educaUoiiAl 
television  of  Any  kind. 

Mr.  WXLUAM8  of  DelAWArt .  Mr. 
Pi<«8ldtnt.  X  should  like  to  direct  a  few 
quetuont  to  ihe  ohAirmAn  of  the  com- 
■Alt  tee. 

lUferrlni  to  pAtt  M  of  iht  eommlttee 
report,  a  is  8tAttd»  In  oonneeiton  with 
my  own  state: 

On  8«pt»mbMr  18.  1888,  th«  Joint  Oounell 
on  Bduenttonal  T»)tvlslon  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  r*pr«tentlng  10  national  educaUonal 
oTfranlsaUons,  peUUontd  th%  PCC  to  rasarv* 
VHP  channel  12  In  Wlbntncton  tor  aduca- 
tional  ust.  Inasmuch  as  it  apiwarvd  that  the 
authorlEation  for  commercial  station  WVUB 
would  be  (and  subsequently  has  been)  sur- 
rendered. 


|«y  quesUon  Is  this:  Under  the  rules. 
Just  what  has  the  Joint  Council  on  Edu- 
caUonal Television  In  Washington,  D.C., 
to  do  with  telling  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  whether  or  not  the 
only  channel  In  the  SUte  of  Delaware 
should  be  an ,  educational  facility  or 
whether  It  should,  or  not  ? 

I  understand  that  the  blU  is  being  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  that  no  Federal  con- 
trolls  involved.  If  no  Federal  control  Is 
Involved,  does  the  recommendation  of 
this  organlEatlon  or  any  other  out-of- 
state  organisation  h«  ve  any  weight? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  surely  the 
people  of  Delaware  have  a  right  to  Imist 
on  keeping  channel  12  In  Wilmington. 
Whether  they  use  It  for  educational  tele- 
vision or  whether  some  commercial 
group  wl!<hps  to  take  It  qver.  is  a  matter 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mLsslon  to  decide. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  further 
yield? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Let  me  finish. 
The  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Tel- 
evision has  the  right,  along  with  anyone 
else,  to  petition  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  But  what  weight 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion will  give  to  its  petition  I  do  not 
know.  But  surely  the  people  of  Delaware 
themselves  have  the  rierht  to  make  the 
decision,  and  to  petition  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  the  point  I  wished  clearly  to  estab- 
lish. I  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  previously,  and  I  think  we 
understand  each  other;  but  I  wish  to 
make  the  record  clear.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
FCC  but  rather  a  decision  to  be  made 
based  upon  applications  from  Delaware. 
There  are  those  in  our  State  who 
earnestly  believe  that  this  channrl 
should  be  reserved  for  educational  facili- 
ties. They  have  a  right  to  that  belief 
and  to  petition  accordingly.  Many  other 
interesU  feel  that  it  should  be  reserved 
for  commercial  televUion.  They,  too, 
have  a  right. 

The  position  I  have  taken  In  connec- 
tion with  educational  television,  sup- 
ported by  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  DclawAre  I  Mr.  FatAg],  has 
been  that  this  U  a  decision  which  should 
be  made  solely  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  InAamuch  as  thU  la  the  only 
channel  in  the  State,  It  1«  our  poalUon 
that  recommendAtlona  from  tnieresta  . 
outside  the  StAte  of  DelA\^iire  should 
not  bt  Uken  Into  oonalderAtlon. 

Mr,  MAQNUaON.  X  OAnnot  ipAAk  for 
the  FederAt  CommunlOAUons  Commit- 
alon,  bai  if  x  were  a  member  of  It  X  x^^ould 
ttvt  mort  wttfhi  lo  Iht  yitwt  of  iht 
peopit  of  ZMiWATt  ihAn  lo  Iht  vltwt  of 
ouUldera.  X  undersUnd  IhAt  there  has 
been  some  suggesUon  the!  this  ehAnne) 
be  mo\*ed  to  a  locAtlon  farther  north.  If 
I  lived  In  DelAA>Are  I  would  protest  such  a 
•ugarestion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  has 
been  protested. 

I  merely  wished  to  make  sure  that 
those  advocating  the  allocation  of  the 
channel  for  educational  television  could 
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not  C(»ne  back  to  this  report  later  and 
use  It  as  a  background-  in  support  of 
their  position. 

Reading  further  from  the  report  of  the 
committee: 

since  that  time,  nearly  200  organizations—' 
public  schooU,  colleges,  PTA's,  private 
schools,  professional  societies,  health  and 
youth  associations,  and  others  in  the  area 
which  could  be  served  by  channel  12 — have 
officially  supported  the  JCET  petition. 

The  report  does  not  indicate  that 
there  is  any  opposition  whatever.  That 
is  not  the  situation.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
also  in  a  report  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  downtown, 
has  taken  the  p>osition  that  this  channel 
should  not  be  allocated  for  use  as  an 
educational  facility. 

I  notice  from  the  report  that  among 
other  agencies  cited  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  pending  proposal  is  the  Wilmington 
Board  of  Public  Education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Wilming- 
ton Joumal-Every  Evening  of  February 
18,  1959,  incorporating  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Ward  I.  Miller,  Superintendent  of 
Wilmington  Public  Schools,  in  which  he 
states  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
this  allocation  strictly  on  an  educational 
basis,  which  shows  that  the  report  is 
definitely  in  error  when  it  lists  that 
agency  as  being  in  support  of  the  pro- 
I>osal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tri-Stati  TV  Pact  Rapped  as  Unwise — 
Sttpehintendent  of  City  Schools  Wants 
Channel  12  Kept  in  Delawakz,  Commeb- 
CIAL  Opebation 

Dr.  Ward  I.  Miller,  superintendent  of  Wil- 
mington public  schools,  said  today  he  felt  it 
is  unwise  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into 
any  educational  television  agreement  with 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

It  was  the  first  time  any  educator  has 
voiced  opposition  to  a  proposal  of  the  Dela- 
ware Educational  Television  Association  to 
have  Delaware's  channel  12  assigned  as  an 
educational  channel  and  turned  over  to  a 
tri-State  group  of  educators. 

The  group  has  petitioned  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  designate 
the  channel  for  education,  but  has  come  up 
with  no  plan  for  operation  or  financing. 

Meanwhile,   two  applications  for  licenses  . 
to  operate  the  channel  commercially  are  be- 
fore the  PCC.  one  from  Rollins  Broadcasting 
Co.,  the  other  from  an  out-of-State  combine. 

Dr.  Miller.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  J.  Allen 
Freah,  Jr..  (Democrat,  of  Delaware)  made 
public  today,  expressed  the  opinion  that  re- 
tention of  channel  12  for  Delaware  is  of 
extreme  Importance. 
->  In  his  letter,  copies  of  which  were  also 
sent  to  Gerrish  Gassaway,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Delaware  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Gail  C.  Belden,  city  board  of 
education  president.  Dr.  Miller  declared  that 
until  there  Is  more  information  on  the  use 
of  television  for  Instructional  purposes  and 
until  money  for  the  purpose  is  available  it  is 
better  for  educational  authorities  to  work 
cooperatively  with  a  commercial  operator  in , 
the  use  of  TV. 

"Television  is  still  in  its  infancy,"  Dr. 
Miller  wrote.     "While  much  has  been  done 


to  Improve  the  quality  of  programs  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  telecasting,  it  is  my  oon- 
victiun  that  the  future  will  see  major  Im- 
provements along  many  lines. 

"Particularly  In  the  adaptation  of  televi- 
sion to  educational  purposes  the  experimen- 
tation to  date  suggests  great  potential."  Dr. 
Miller  continued.  "Nevertheless,  much  must 
be  learned  both  by  the  schools  and  by  the 
stations  before  television  can  be  utilized  as 
an  effective  supplement  to  classroom  teach- 
ing. 

"In  no  sense  can  It  replace  the  teacher.** 
Dr.  Miller  continued.  "I  believe  that  the 
experimentation  should  continue  so  that 
there  may  be  developed  the  best  ways  to  use 
this  marvelous  medium  of  communication. 

"In  my  judgment,  it  Is  unwise  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in 
the  establislnnent  of  a  trl-State  authority 
to  take  over  channel  12  for  educational 
programs,"  the  superintendent  declared.  "I 
feel  that  we  are  not  ready  to  embark  upon 
a  project  of  such  magnitude,  first,  for  the 
reasons  given  above  and  second,  because  of 
the  financial  implications  of  such  a  proposal. 

"The  fiscal  condition  of  the  State  of  Del- 
aware is  such  that  no  funds  should  be 
utilized  for  the  purchase  of  the  station  nor 
for  the  annual  cost  of  operation.  We  should 
hold  fast  to  the  educational  gains  that  have 
been  made  up  to  this  point  and  not  sacrifice 
any  of  them  for  a  project  which  is  certain 
to   require  considerable  additional  money." 

WOOTJ)    lose    COMnJCTS 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful."  Dr.  Miller  said, 
"that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  Delaware 
to  become  part  of  a  tri-State  authority. 
Conflicts  of  interest  will  occur  from  time  to 
time.  These  can  hardly  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  Delaware  unless  we  are  ready  at 
the  particular  time  to  participate  in  the 
actual  purchase.  This,  I  feel,  we  shall  not 
be  ready  to  do  for  some  time. 

"It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  chan- 
nel 12  be  reserve  for  Delaware,"  Dr.  Miller 
emphasized.  "I  believe  that  both  the  edu- 
cational and  commercial  Interests  of  our 
people  can  be  served  If  this  Is  done.  Every 
step  should  be  taken  to  avoid  losing  the 
channel  to  outside  Interests."      ) 

Dr.  Miller  concluded  by  stating,  "Until 
we  are  better  informed  concerning  the  use 
of  television  in  instructional  procedure  and 
until  money  is  available  that  can  properly 
be  used  to  support  the  cost  of  its  operation, 
in  my  judgment  It  Is  better  to  work  co- 
operatively with  a  commercial  operator.  If 
it  should  happen  later  on  that  a  different 
situation  exists.  It  will  be  possible  to  re- 
consider the  matter  and  develop  a  program 
which  will  further  enrich  and  supplement 
the  Instruction  which  our  students  are  now 
receiving." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
port also  lists  the  Univeisity  of  Delaware 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal. I  venture  to  say  that  at  no  point 
can  it  be  shown  that  the  University  of 
Delaware  has  gone  on  record  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  channel  should  be  allocated 
to  educational  facilities.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  been  advised  of  the  oppo- 
site. I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  any  further  information 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  read  the  entire  section  of 
the  report,  it  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  question.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  there  should  not  be 
any  such  implication  as  that  to  which 
he  refers.  The  report  indicate3  that  for 
several  years  the  Delaware  Educational 


Television  Association  has  planned  and 
produced  educational  programs,  and  has 
made  the  plans  for  the  activation  of  an 
educational  television  station.  The  re- 
port merely  says: 

The  membership  of  this  organization  In- 
cludes the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  University  of  Delaware,  the 
Wilmington  Board  of  Public  Education,  the 
Delaware  State  Educational  Association,  and 
the  Delaware  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers— plus  17  participating  organizations  and 
an  advisory  council  of  representatives  of 
business  and  industry. 

We  do  not  say  that  they  approve  of 
the  allocation  of  this  channel  for  edu- 
cational television.  We  merely  point  out 
that  there  has  been  activity  in  Delaware 
by  this  association  looking  to  the  plan- 
ninp:  of  educational  programs,  and  that 
its  mcmbeiship  includes  certain  organi- 
zations and  agencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  committee  is  trying 
to  do,  but  I  wish  to  make  the  record 
clear. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  implication 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  is  present, 
the  Senator  does  well  to  correct  it.  We 
were  merely  pointing  out  the  wide  inter- 
est of  the  membership  of  the  association, 
which  had  planned  some  of  the  educa- 
tional programs ;  but  there  was  no  refer- 
ence to  channel  12. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  clear  in  the  Record 
is  that  whether  responsible  State  au- 
thorities in  Delaware  petition  to  have 
this  channel  allocated  for  educational 
facilities  or  whether  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  decide  that  they 
want  it  for  commercial  purposes,  theirs 
is  the  decision,  no  outside  recommenda- 
tion should  be  considered.  That  is  a 
question  which  we  should  decide  in  our 
own  State  without  any  outside  Inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  certainly 
give  the  greatest  weight  to  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Delaware  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  am  aware 
of  the  so-called  discussion  or  contro- 
versy in  Delaware.    Beginning,  on  page 

110  of  the  printed  hearings,  we  have 
printed  in  full  a  long  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Journal-Every  YMt' 
ning,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  Richard  M. 
Saul,  executive  director  of  the  educa- 
tional group,  which  I  think  makes  the 
situation  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  seen  that  letter.  On  what  page 
is  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    It  begins  on  page 

111  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  AH  I 
wished  to  make  clear  was  that  the  Rec- 
ord should  show  that  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  in  making  these  alloca- 
tions and  in  deciding  how  this  channel 
should  be  awarded  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  take 
primarily  into  consideration  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
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If  there  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission petitions  from  interests  in  the 
State  that  it  be  allocated  for  use  as  edu- 
cational facilities,  such  petitions  should 
be  considered,  along  with  any  others 
which  may  be  pending  urging  that  the 
channel  be  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. I  respect  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  all  such  petitions: 
however,  I  believe  that  petitions  urging 
the  use  of  the  channel  for  certain  pur- 
poses should  originate  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  not  somewhere  else. 

Since  there  is  only  one  channel  as- 
signed to  the  State  of  Delaware,  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  should 
not  be  told  what  we  must  do  with  it. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  is  opposed  to  this  proposal,  and 
many  of  our  State  educational  associa- 
tions are  opposed  to  it.     I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Delaware  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce opposing  its  allocation  for  edu- 
cational purposes.    I  shall  not  labor  the 
point  further  in  the  Senate,  but  I  wish 
it  to  be  clear  in  the  Record  that  we  have 
received    many    petitions    from    people 
throughout  the  State  of  Delaware  stat- 
ing that  the  channel  should  be  kept  for 
commercial  use  and  there  are  some  who 
support  the  educational  allocation,  all  of 
these  petitions  coming  from  the  State 
should    be    consid^ed    by    the   Federal 
Communications  Commission,  but  we  do 
not  want  any  outside  interests  interfer- 
ing.    We  do  not  want  anyone  coming 
into  our  State  and  telling  us  what  we 
should  or  should  not  do  with  the  one 
channel  we  have.    I  wish  It  clearly  un- 
derstood that  it  is  not  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
go  into  a  State  and  tell  it  what  it  Is  to  do 
with  Its  one  allocated  channel. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  entirely 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  /committee  in 
clearing  up  the  point.  I^oin  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  This  was  not  included  in  the 
budgetary  estimates.  This  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  nrst  wedge  in  a  much 
more  extensive  program  and  one  in 
which  there  may  be  greater  Federal  con- 
trol than  is  visualized.  I  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  tried— 
and  I  know  he  is  sincere  In  his  inten- 
tion—to keep  it  strictly  outside  Federal 
control,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  done  if 
we  once  launch  the  program.  I  shall 
therefore  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  12)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mi'.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  move  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSPIEID.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  145,  H.R.  3293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
3293)  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
modem  naval  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  REPORT  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  file  its  report  on  S.  1555. 
to  provide  for  the  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure of  certain  financial  transactions  and 
administrative  practices  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  trusteeships  by 
labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  minority  and  sup- 
plemental views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjouinment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
3:45  o'clock  p.m.).  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  April  15.  1959.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  13,  1959: 

DcPABTMEhrr  or  the  An  Force 
Philip    B.   Taylor,   of   New    Jersey,    to   be 
AssisUnt  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Dkpaxtmknt  or  the  Navt 

Cecil  P.  Milne,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  Jkmes.  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

COUXCTOXS  or  CXTSTOMS 

Orley  McGlothlln.  of  Colorado,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  Colo.     (Reappointment.) 

Harry  D.  Youse.   of  North   Welaster,  Ind., 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  col- 
lecUon   district   No.   40,   with  headquarters 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.    (Reappointment.) 
In  the  AaiCT 

The  nominations  of  Loring  B.  Bean,  and 
136  other  officers  for  promotion  or  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  which  were  con- 
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firmed  today,  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  36,  1959,  and  may  be  foxmd  in  the 
Senate  proceedings  of  the  Concbessional 
Record,  for  that  date,  under  the  caption 
"NomlnaUons."  l>eglnning  with  the  name  of 
Loring  B.  Bean,  which  appiears  on  page  3042 
and  ending  with  the  name  of  Leon  A.  Young 
which  is  also  shown  on  page  3042. 

In  the  RECTTigAK  Am  Pobce 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the 
VS.  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8351.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section 
8381,  of  Public  Law  861,  85th  Congress; 

To  he  major  generals  "  * 

Brig.  Gen.  T«wU  A.  Curtis,  AO729140  New 
York  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  F.  Butler,  AO403692. 
Tennessee  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  general* 

Col.    Barnie    B.    McEntire.    Jr.,    A0396288.' 
South  Carolina  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  WUliam  R.  Sefton,  A0668649,  Indiana 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Howard  T.  Markey,  A0442531.  nilnoia 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Wlllard  W.  Millikan.  AO885404,  District 
of  Columbia  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Raymond  L.  George,  A0426384,  New 
York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  W.  Stone,  A01646956,  California 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Ross  C.  GarUch,  A0397879,  MiS80\u1  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  Parsons,  A0396885,  Alabama  Air 
National  Guard. 

Pkomottons  in  the  Recxtlae  An  Fokce 
The  nominations  of  William  E.  Fletcher, 
and  407  other  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  which  were  confirmed  to- 
day, were  received  by  the  Senate  on  March 
19.  1959,  and  appear  in  full  in  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  CONGRESSIONAI.  RECORD  for 
that  date  under  the  caption  "Nominations," 
beginning  with  the  name  of  William  K. 
Fletcher,  which  is  shown  on  page  4640,  and 
ending  with  the  name  of  Lois  M.  Heath, 
which  occurs  on  page  4641. 

In  the  Navt  and  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  of  Peter  D.  Abbott,  and 
1,460  other  officers  for  appointment  In  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  which  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  March  29,  1959.  were  con- 
firmed today,  and  appear  In  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Concressional  Record  for 
that  date,  under  the  caption  "Nominations," 
beginning  with  the  name  of  Peter  D.  Abbott, 
which  is  shown  on  page  3S93.  and  ending 
With  the  name  of  Otis  P.  Tibbetts,  which  is 
shown  on  page  3597. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApKiL  13,  19.'>9 

-  The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr.,  pastor. 
Fountain  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  I  Timothy  3:  2  and  6,  the  writer 
says:  A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless 
•  •  •.  Not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted 
up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Devil. 

Omniscient  and  eternally  righteous 
God,  when  we  stop  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  besetting  sins  of  Satan  was  pride, 
as  we  meditate  about  the  fact  that  as 
pride  enters  our  heart  wisdom  is  de- 
pleted; we  entreat  Thee  to  help  us  to 
overcome  the  temptation  to  ^e  proud. 


I; 


.^ 
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wives.  Tickets  have  been  sent  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  each  Member 
of  the  Senate,  two  tickets  to  each.     Spe- 


Dear  God,  we  know  that  humility  is     of  taxes  and  asBesBmenta.  and  for  other  pur- 
the  foe  of  pride;  therefore  heap  us  to  be     P^r^^^^ ^  T I^'end'fhe  act  entuied 

cognizant  continually   of   the   need   of                   ^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  compulsory  school  :i\r7p~7;";;i'''ats' have' been  arranged 

humility.    Help  us  that  we  wUl  not  be     attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census  cial  reserved  seate  J«ve  Deen  arrangea 

led  into  a  false  humility  through  trick-      fn  the  Dls^lct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  and  are  being  held  for  the  use  of  Mem- 
purposes,"  approved  February  4.  1925;  bers  of  Congress.                            ^         .          , 
s.  645.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  If  I  may  take  just  a  second  or  two.  I 


led  into  a  false  humility  through 

ery-    but    give    us    a    humility    that    is 

genuine. 

Father,  help  us  to  be  humble,  even  as 
we  make  this  petition  in  Thy  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. April  10.  1959,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2493.  An  act  declaring  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo; 

H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing t'le  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  234.  84th  Congress,  en- 
titled "The  Prayer  Room  In  the  U.S. 
Capitol":  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  prliUlng  of  additional  copies  of 
committee  print  entitled  "Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Veteraiu'  Benefits." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 

lowintf  titles: 

H.R.  2(88.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellia- 
beth  Luclt  Lson  (aUo  known  as  Luolt  Noel) : 
and 

H.R.  3648.  An  Mt  to  rsgulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  tn  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
oihw  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  M.  An  act  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  offlcers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  overseas  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

8.201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlyoko 
Korematsu  and  Alko  Korematsu; 

8.211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aurella 
Marlja  Medvesek-Posar: 

8. 264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Athena 
Nicholas  Euterladou; 

8.  313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ColUngwood 
Bruc^  Brown.  Jr.; 

S.  449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarlta 
Martinez; 

S.  451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mohammed 
All  Halim; 

S.  461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
Neofltos  Stephanon  (Androula  Kyrlacou 
Stephanou): 

S.  634.  An  act  for  the  relleT'M  Grace  C. 
Ream; 

S.  643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  levying  and  collecting 


"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  dangerous 
or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  March  1.  1899, 
as  amended; 

S.  701.  An  act  for  ^e  relief  of  Arle 
Abramovich;  ^^ 

8.  745.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  "nsanitary  Buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  1.  1906.  as  amended; 

S.  899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  reports  now  required  by 
law; 

S.  900.  An  act  to  amend  section  204(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 


should  like  to  tell  you  somethmg  of  the 
program : 

The  Indian  Hill  High  School  Band, 
which  comes  from  the  little  community 
where  Senator  Taft  lived,  will  give  a 
part  of  the  musical  program,  which  will 
start  about  10  minutes  of  10.  Then  the 
U.S.  Marine  Band  will  follow. 

The  presiding  officer  to  open  the  meet- 
ing will  be  Representative  B.  Carroll 
Reece  of  Tennessee,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial 
Foundation.  Inc. 

The  invocation  will  be  given  by  Rev. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate. 

The  meaning  of  the  tower  will  be  ex- 


pay  direct  expenses  in  tonnection  with  the     plained   in   a  short  address  by  Repre 


utilization  of  excess  real  property  and  re- 
lated personalty,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  901.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  Admiiiistrator  of  General 
Services  to  make  contracts  for  cleaning  and 
custodial  services  for  periods  not  exceeding  5 
years: 

S.  902.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  continu- 
ation of  accounts  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Disbursing  Offlcer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  949.  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic; 

S.  1143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hlroakl  Horluchl; 

S.  1217.  An  act  to  add  certain  public  do- 
main lands  In  Nevada  to  the  Summit  Lake 
Indian  Reservation; 

8. 1242.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
revolving  loan  fund  for  Indians  to  assist 
Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision; 

8. 1271.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblo  of . 
Isleta  certain  Federal  pioperty.  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico; 

8.  1456.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlve  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  judges  for  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District,  of  Columbia: 

8.  1631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Problems;  and 

8.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
Public  Law  30S  of  the  8Sth  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Civil  War.  tu  authorise  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a  Civil  War  centennial  medal. 


DEDICATION  CEREMONY.  TAFT 
MEMORIAL  TOWER 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  requested  this  time  to  armounce 
that  tomorrow  morning  the  dedicatory 
exercises  for  the  Taft  Memorial  Bell 
Tower  on  the  Capitol  Grovmds.  just 
across  Constitution  Avenue,  will  begin  at 
10  o'clock.  All  Members  of  Congress,  of 
course,  are  invited,  along  with  their 


sentative  Reece.  who  will  present,  in  a 
body,  the  100  trustees  of  the  memorial 
foundation. 

The  meeting  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  me  as  the  chairman  of  the  Physical 
Memorial  Subcommittee,  and  I  in  turn 
will  introduce,  first.  Senator  Sttlbs 
Bridges,  who  will  speak  for  4  or  5  minutes 
for  the  Senate,  then  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd.  who  will  speak  also  for  the 
Senate  for  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
to  be  followed  by  William  Howard  Taft 
III.  the  eldest  son  of  Senator  Taft.  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Ireland,  as  you  recall. 
He  will  respond  for  a  minute  or  so  In 
behalf  of  the  family. 

Following  I  will  present  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
foundation,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  will  deliver  a  eulogy  on 
Senator  Taft. 

Next,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I>»'tRht  D.  Eisenhower,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  foundation,  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  In  turn  he  will  dedicate  the 
memorial  by  turning  over  symbolic  keys 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Speaker  RAYBt7RN.  of  the  House, 
both  of  whom  will  respond  in  ^half  of 
the  Congress. 

Following  the  address  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Rayburn.  the  benediction  will  be  given 
by  the  Acting  Chaplain  of  the  House. 

This  memorial,  as  you  know,  which 
cost  approximately  SI  million,  is  being 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Taft  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Congress  will  serve  as  its 
custodian  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

Following  the  speaking  program,  there 
will  be  a  20-minute  carillon  concert 
so  that  those  assembled  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  these  famous  bells 
for  the  first  time. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reso- 
.  lutions. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  durmg 
general  debate  today  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


HON.  MRS.  CECIL  HARDEN 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  afternoon,  April  10, 
1959, 1  had  the  great  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  ceremony  at  which  our  former  col-> 
league  from  the  Sixth  District  of  In- 
diana. Mrs.  Cecil  Harden,  was  sworn  in"" 
by  the  Postmaster  General  as  his  special 
assistant. 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Summerfleld  paid 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Harden  and  spoke  of  the 
responsibilities  she  has  already  assumed 
as  his  principal  adviser  with  regard  to 
women  employees  in  the  postal  service. 

We  who  knew  her  so  well  since  she 
first  came  to  the  Congret-s  in  1948.  know 
that  her  long  experience  and  dedicated 
work  as  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  be 
of  inestimable  service  to  Mrs.  Harden  in 
carrying  out  her  important  postal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  her  new  assignment.  Mrs.  Harden 
will  work  closely  with  the  Postmaster 
General  and  with  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Eugene  J.  Lyons,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  on  matters 
dealing  with  more  than  55.000  women 
currently  employed  by  the  Post  Onice 
Department. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  joins 
me  in  wishing  Cecil  Harden  the  greatest 
possible  success  as  she  continues  her 
work  In  the  service  of  her  Government. 


A  SPECIAL  STAMP  FOR  "DIXIE"  AND 
••UNCLE  DAN"  EMMETT 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  to  issile  a  special  postage 
stamp  of  such  denomination  and  design 
as  he  may  determine  to  honor  Daniel  De- 
catur E^nunett.  who  composed  the  song 
"Dixie,"  just  100  years  ago  this  spring. 


The  stamp,  if  issued,  would  honor  both 
the  song,  which  is  known  wherever  free- 
men live  and  sing,  and  its  composer, 
Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  who  was  bom 
and  died  near  Moimt  Vernon,  Ohio,  in 
my  17th  Congressional  Ehstrict.  He  was 
known  as  "Uncle  Dan"  to  his  many  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  devotees  while  he 
was  alive,  and  he  still  is  known  aflfec- 
tionately  as  "Uncle  Dan"  among  the  peo- 
ple whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  knew 
him  personally  in  the  area  around  Mount 
Vernon. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I  spoke 
on  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  and  his  most 
noted  song.  "Dixie."  ia  the  early  part  of 
February,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  ses- 
quicentennial  ceremonies.  Since  then, 
I  have  had  letters  from  every  section  of 
the  Nation  from  people  who  agree  with 
me  that  his  memory,  and  his  song,  are 
worth  commemorating.  It  will  be  re- 
membered "Dixie"  and  other  composi- 
tions, such  as  "The  Blue  Tail  Fly,"  were 
favorites  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  bureaucracy  at  the  U.S.  Post  OfiBce 
Department  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
me  that  a  stamp  should  be  issued  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  this 
great  song,  and  to  honor  this  composer. 
I  nevertheless  am  asking  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  cut  through  the  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  to  approve  this  legislation, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  board, 
or  a  group,  in  the  Post  Office  E>epartment 
shows  little  interest  in  the  idea.  I  think 
that  there  is  so  much  bureaucracy  con- 
nected with  every  little  action  a  Con- 
gressman has  to  take  in  Washington  that 
it  is  high  time  we  in  Congress  reassert 
our  prerogative  to  get  things  done,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  this  or  that 
bureaucrat  who  may  be  appointed  to  his 
Job  for  varying  period.s. 

Despite  the  views »of  the  principal  bu- 
reaucrats charged  with  approving 
stamps,  and  stamp  deslgris,  in  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department.  I,  and  hundreds 
of  my  constituents  in  Ohio,  can  see  no 
valid  reason  at  all  why  a  stamp  cannot 
be  issued  this  year  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  this  beautiful  song, 
and.  of  course,  its  composer,  whose  gen- 
tility and  kindness  and  genius  was  rec- 
ognized in  his  own  day.  and  might  well 
be  remembered  in  this  day  and  age. 

It  would  be  a  shame,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  let  this  year  go  by  without 
commemorating  Daniel  Decatui'  Emmett, 
and  "Dixie."  on  a  national  basis. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Kiwanis  Club 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  of  which  I  am  a 
proud  member,  is  planning  a  2-day  cele- 
bration on  June  26  and  27  this  year 
to  commemorate  the  composition  of 
"Dixie"  on  a  cold,  wet  Sunday  by  Uncle 
Dan  Emmett  100  years  ago.  I  would 
be  most  happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  between 
now  and  then  we  could  report  out  this 
new  bill  to  cause  a  stamp  to  be  printed 
in  his  honor  so  that  I  might  report  it 
to  my  people.  This  is  a  little  thing  in  a 
certain  sense  and  yet.  In  another  sense,  it 
is  a  big  thing.  In  any  case,  I  think  it  is^ 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  resolution. 


LIBERALIZING  PROVISIONS  OF   . 
TARIFF  ACT  OP  1930 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  liberalize  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
respecting  the  importation  of  works  of 
art.  The  bill  is  identical  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  S.  948.  and  in  this  body  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thomp- 
son]. It  stands  high  in  the  interest  of 
many  of  my  constituents,  including 
New  York  City's  most  magnificent  art 
museums. 

The  bill  would  amend  various  para- 
gi-aphs  in  the  Tariff  Act  to  include  on 
the-  duty-free  list  modem-art  forms 
presently  of  questionable  status  under 
the  act,  or  which  have  actually  been 
determined  to  be  presently  dutiable. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  duty- 
free entry  of  primitive  and  aboriginal 
art  and  scaled  reproductions  of  original 
works,  and  would  facilitate  the  entry  of 
art  for  use  in  exhibitions  on  a  duty- 
free basis. 

The  bill  was  prepared  in  close  conjunc-  • 
tion  with,  and  with  the  full  cooperation 
of,  the  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums' committee  on  customs,  and  after 
consultation  with  a  great  many  authori- 
ties in  both  the  fields  of  art  tmd  of  cus- 
toms. Its  effect  on  the  revenues  i-e- 
ccived  from  customs  would  be  negligible. 
Some  experts  have  estimated  the  loss  of 
revenue  at  not  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 
Whatever  the  exact  figure,  sureU^  it 
would  be  outweighed  by  the  value — not 
monetary,  but  esthetic — of  such  a  desir- 
able stimulus  to  the  growth  of  American 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  legislation  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  given  high  priority. 
Not  only  would  its  passage  greatly  aid 
the  progress  of  many  of  our  great  mu- 
seums and  educational  institutions,  but 
it  would  effectively  accelerate  the  free 
exchange  of  art  ideas  and  cultural 
thought,  from  which  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  stands  greatly  to  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  receive  the  wide  support  of  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LEGISLA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER..  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMillan]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

GEORGE  MASON  MEMORIAL 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
5534)  to  designate  the  bridge  to  be  con- 
stmcted  over  the  Potomac  River  near 
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14th  Street  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  act  of  July  16.  1946,  as  the 
George  Mason  Memorial  Bridge,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  same  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservinar 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  cost  any 
money? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  It  does  not.  It 
only  names  the  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  provide  for 
the  construction  of  another  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no.  sir.  That  was 
provided  for  in  1956.  This  just  names 
the  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  provide 
for  some  kind  of  a  celebration  once  the 
bridge  is  completed. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  a  celebration.  It  will  be  2 
or  3  years  before  the  bridge  is  built. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  contemplated,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  bill, 
to  hold  suitable  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  naming  of  the  bridge  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers any  money. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  state 
definitely  that  it  will  not  cost  any  money 
when  they  get  around  to  celebrate  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  can  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  It  Is  provided  for 
following  the  completion  of  the  bridge. 
It  is  rather  confusing  what  we  mean  by 
"the  14th  Street  Bridge."  because  there 
are  two  of  them.  Last  year  we  named 
the  incoming  northbound  14th  Street 
Bridge  as  the  Rochambeau  Bridge  and 
they  had  appropriate  unveiling  cere- 
monies designating  it  as  such.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  naming  of  the  old  14th 
Street  Bridge  as  the  George  Mason 
Bridge,  and  it  is  provided  for  an  unveil- 
ing celebration.  I  will  not  say  it  will 
not  cost  any  money,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  cost  of  such  a  ceremony  is  an  unde- 
sirable cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  response  I 
would  like  to  put  the  House  on  notice 
now  that  It  may  expect  a  bill  later  on. 
The  bridge  ought  to  have  a  name,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  coimtry  should  provide  the  money  to 
hold  a  celebration  to  open  this  bridge. 

Congress  does  not  provide  money  for 
the  opening  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  that  is  built  by  private 
enterprise  and  paid  for  by  those  who  use 
it;  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
spend  money,  nor  should  it,  for  any  such 
ceremonies  in  the  Midwest,  and  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  any 
ceremony  in  connection  with  this  bridge 
or  any  other  bridge  across  the  Potomac. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  but  I  want  to  serve 
notice  here  and  now  that  if  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  when  this  bridge  is  com- 


pleted I>  will  oppose  tlie  appropriation  of 
a  single  dime  of  taxpayer  money  for  the 
bridge-naming  celebnition. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the  Potomac 
River  from  a  point  neor  Fourteenth  Street 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  point  in  Vir- 
ginia, under  authority  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  authorizing  and  directing  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
construct  two  four-lano  bridges  to  replace 
the  existing  Fourteenth  Street  or  Highway 
Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  16.  1946  (60 
Stat.  566),  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "George  Mason  Memorial  Bridge".  Any 
law,  regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  bridge  is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  bridge  as  the  "George  Mason 
Memorial  Bridge". 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall — 

(1)  place  on  the  George  Mason  Memorial 
Bridge  a  name  plaque  of  suitable  and  appro- 
priate design;  and 

( 2 )  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  such 
bridge  to  the  public,  provide  for  suitable 
ceremonies  honoring  George  Mason,  the 
American  statesman  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  period  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  who 
drafted  the  renowned  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  which  became  the  basis  for  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  bridge 
which  will  replace  the  existing  14th 
Street  or  Highway  Bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "George  Mason  Memorial 
Bridge."  << 

Section  2  provides  thAt  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall, 
first,  place  on  such  bridge  a i  name  plaque 
of  suitable  and  appropriate  design;  and 
second,  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  such  bridge  to  the  public,  to  provide 
suitable  ceremonies  honoring  George 
Mason,  the  American  statesman  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  period  from  the  State 
of  Virginia,  who  drafted  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  which  became  the 
basis  for  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  1844) 
to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  approved  June  19. 
1934.  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  2, 
1940.  and  July  12.  1950.  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  McUon 
10(1)  of  chapter  V  of  the  Li'e  Insurance  Act, 
•s  amended  (sec.  33-710(1).  DC.  Code.  1951 
edition),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"twenty-five  employees"  In  subsection  (c) 
thereof,  and  tnaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "ten 
employees",  and  (2)  by  strllclng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  "unless  ISO  per 
centum  of  the  annual  compensation  of  a 
covered  employee  exceeds  $20,000,  in  which 
event  all  such  insurance  shall  not  exceed 
$40,000,  or  150  per  centum  of  such  annual 
compensation,  whichever  is  lew." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  10(3)  of  chapter  V  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (sec.  S&- 
710(3),  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition).  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "twenty-five 
members"  in  subsection  (c)  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "ten  members",  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "Issued  to  the  union"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (d),  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  therectf  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "unless  150  per  centum  of  the  an- 
nual compensation  of  a  covered  union  mem- 
ber exceeds  $30.(X)0,  in  which  event  all  such 
Insurance  shall  not  exceed  $40,000,  or  150 
per  centum  of  such  annual  cumi^ensation. 
whichever  Is  less." 

Sec.  3.  Section  10(4)  of  chapter  V  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (sec.  35-710 
(4).  DC.  Code.  1951  edition).  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)  thereof  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "unless  150  per  centum  of  the 
annual  compensation  of  a  covered  person  ex- 
ceeds $20,000.  In  which  event  all  such  in- 
surance shall  not  exceed  $40,000,  or  150 
per  centum  of  such  annual  compensation, 
whichever  is  less  " 

Sec.  4.  Section  10(5)  of  chapter  V  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (sec.  35- 
710(5),  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fifty  employees"  and  Insert- 
lug    in    lieu   thereof,    "ten   employees." 

Sec  5.  Section  10  (generally)  of  chapter  V 
of  the  Life  Ins\u-ance  Act,  as  amended  (sec. 
35-710.  DC.  Code.  1951  edition),  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  two  new  subsec- 
tions, subsections  6  and  7 : 

"(6)  A  policy  issued  to  an  association 
which  has  been  organized  and  Is  maintained 
for  purposes  other  than  that  of  obtaining 
insurance,  which  shall  be  deemed  the  policy- 
holder, to  Insure  members,  or  employees  ot 
members,  of  such  association  for  the  l>ene- 
flt  of  persons  other  than  the  association,  or 
any  of  its  offlclals.  representatives,  or  agents, 
subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

"(a)  The  members  or  employees  eligible 
for  insurance  under  the  policy  shall  be  all 
the  members,  and  all  the  employees  of  the 
members,  of  the  associations,  or  all  of  any 
class  or  classes  thereof  determined 'by  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  their  employment,  or 
to  membership  in  the  association,  or   both. 

"(b)  The  premium  for  the  policy  shall  be 
paid  by  the  policyholder  either  wholly  from 
the  association's  funds,  or  partly  from  such 
funds  and  partly  from  funds  contributed  by 
the  Insured  members  or  employees  specifically 
for  their  insurance,  or  from  funds  wholly 
contributed  by  the  Insured  members  or  em- 
ployees specifically  for  theU-  Insurance.  A 
policy  on  which  any  part  or  all  of  the  pre- 
mium Is  to  be  derived  from  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  Insured  members  or  employees 
specifically  for  their  Insurance  may  be  placed 
In  force  only  if  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the 
then  eligible  members  or  employees  or  a 
minimum  of  four  hundred  members,  which- 
ever Is  less,  excluding  any  as  to  whom  evi- 


dence of  individual  insurability  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  insured,  elect  to  make  the  re- 
quired contributions.  A  policy  on  which  no 
part  of  the  premium  Is  to  be  derived  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  insured  members 
specifically  for  their  insurance  must  insure 
all  eligible  members  or  empl:)yce8,  or  all  ex- 
cept any  as  to  whom  evidence  of  individual 
Insurability  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  insurer. 

"(c)  The  policy  must  cover  at  least  twenty- 
five  members  or  employees  at  date  of  issu- 
ance. 

"(d)  The  amounts  of  insuj«nce  under  the 

f)ollcy  must  be  based  on  some  plan  preclud- 
ng  Individual  selection  either  by  the  mem- 
bers or  employees,  or  by  the  association.  No 
pulley  may  be  issued  which  provides  term 
In.^urance  on  any  association  member  or  em- 
ployee which,  together  with  any  other  term 
Insurance  under  any  group  life  insurance 
policy  or  policies,  exceeds  $20,000,  unless  150 
per  centiun  of  the  annual  C3mpensation  of 
such  person  exceeds  $20,000,  in  which  event 
all  such  term  Insurance  shall  not  exceed 
$40,000,  or  150  per  centum  of  such  annual 
compensation,  whichever  Is  less. 

"(7)  Any  policy  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section,  except  a  policy  issued  to  a  creditor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (2)  hereof,  may  be 
extended  to  insure  the  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  insured  persons,  or  any  class  or 
classes  thereof,  subject  to  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

"(a)  The  premiums  for  the  Insurance  shall 
be  paid  by  the  policyholder  either  from  the 
policyholder's  funds  or  from  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  Insured  penon,  or  from  both. 
If  any  part  of  the  premium  xs  to  be  derived 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  insured  per- 
sons, the  insurance  with  respect  to  spouses 
and  children  may  be  placed  Ir.  force  only  if  at 
least  75  per  centum  of  the  then  eligible  em- 
ployees or  association  memt>er8,  excluding 
any  as  to  whose  family  members  evidence  of 
insurability  is  not  satlsfactorj'  to  the  insurer, 
elect  to  make  the  required  contribution.  If 
no  part  of  the  premium  Is  to  oe  derived  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  Insured  persons,  all 
such  eligible  employees  or  asiioclation  mem- 
bers, excluding  any  as  to  whoiie  family  mem- 
bers evidence  of  insurability  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Insurer,  must  b«  Insured  with 
respect  to  their  spouses  and  children. 

"(b)  The  amounts  of  insurance  under  the 
policy  must  be  based  upon  Home  plan  pre- 
cluding Individual  selection  either  by  the  in- 
sured persons  or  by  the  policyholder,  and 
shall  not  exceed  with  respect  to  any  spouse  or 
child.  50  per  centum  of  the  Insurance  on  the 
life  of  such  Insured  person. 

"(c)  Upon  termination  of  the  insurance 
with  respect  to  the  spotise  of  any  insured 
person  by  reason  of  such  person's  termina- 
tion of  employment  or  membfrshlp  or  death, 
the  spouse  Insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  the  same  conv<irsion  rights  as 
to  the  Insurance  on  his  or  her  life  as  is 
provided  for  the  insured  per.K>n  under  sec- 
tion 35-711. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  35-711,  only  one  certificate  need  be 
Issued  for  delivery  to  an  insured  person  if  a 
statement  concerning  any  dependent's  cover- 
age Is  included  in  such  certificate." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4.  line  6,  after  the  word  "mem- 
bers" Insert  the  phrase  "or  employees". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "In- 
sured" and  Insert  the  word  "Insurer". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  the  word  "mem- 
bers"  Insert   the   phrase   "or   employees". 

On  page  6,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "35-711" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "11". 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Life  Insurance  Act 
presently  authorizes,  first,  the  issuance  to 
an  employer  or  to  the  trustee  of  a  fund 
established  by  an  employer  of  a  group 


life  insurance  policy  covering  a  group 
of  at  least  25  employees;  second,  the 
issuance  to  a  labor  union  of  a  group  life 
insurance  policy  covering  at  least  25 
union  members;  third,  the  issuance  to 
the  trustees  of  a  fund  established  by  two 
or  more  employers  in  the  same  industry 
or  by  one  or  more  labor  unions,  br  by 
one  or  more  employers  and  one  or  more 
labor  unions  of  a  group  life  insurance 
policy  covering  at  least  100  persons  and 
not  less  than  an  average  of  five  persons 
per  employer  unit;  and  fourth,  the  is- 
suance to  certain  designated  Govern- 
ment ofiScials  of  group  life  insurance 
policies  covering  at  least  50  Government 
employees.  In  the  cases  of  the  first  three 
classes  of  persons  described  above,  the 
amount  of  insurance  coverage  per  per- 
son may  not  exceed  $20,000.  Existing 
law  does  not  now  authorize  an  associa- 
tion which  has  been  organized  and  is 
maintained  for  purposes  other  than  that 
of  obtaining  insurance  to  be  issued  a 
group  life  insurance  policy  nor  does  ex- 
isting law  provide  for  the  inclusion  in 
any  such  policy  ot  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  insured  persons. 

H.R.  1844  amends  the  act  to  authorize 
the  issuance  to  an  employer  or  trustee 
of  a  fimd  established  by  an  employer,  to 
labor  unions,  to  trustees  for  one  or  more 
labor  unions,  two  or  more  employers,  or 
one  or  more  employers  and  one  or  more 
labor  unions,  and  to  certain  designated 
Government  officials,  group  life  insur- 
ance policies  covering  a  minimum  of  ten 
persons.  The  bill  also  increases  the 
limitation  of  insurance  coverage  from 
$20,000  to  $40,000.  Further,  associations 
which  have  been  organized  and  are 
maintained  for  purposes  other  than  ob- 
taining insurance  are  made  eligible  to 
be  issued  policies  of  group  life  insurance. 
The  coverage  of  such  policies  may.  under 
the  bill,  be  extended  to  include  the 
spouses  and  minor  children  of  the  in- 
sured persons. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  time  would  not  be  taken, 
but  a  letter  was  received  this  morning, 
enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  that 
reads : 

Congressional    Pat    Isn't    Chicken    Feed 
(By  Inez  Robb) 

In  the  current  congressional  Easter  recess. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  are  back 
home,  so  I  read,  trjring  to  get  a  whiff  of 
the  political  climate  and  taking  the  pulse 
of  the  electorate. 

So  far,  my  Congressman,  much  less  my 
Senator,  has  not  been  around  to  lay  ary 
finger  on  my  pulse.  But  if  either  shows 
up,  he'll  find  my  pulse  jumping  like  a  yo-yo. 
And  I'll  be  real  happy  to  tell  him  why. 

It  isn't  so  much  the  present  widespread 
revelations  of  nepotism  (or  me-and-my  fam- 
ily firstism)  that  has  my  pulse  leaping  like 
a  trout  stream — there  are  chlselers  in  every 
profession — as  what  It  all  adds  up  to. 

And  what  It  adds  up  to  is  that  American 
Congressmen    are   among   the   most   highly 


paid  and  ouMt  lightly  taxed  ezecuUves  In 
the  country. 

Frankly,  I  feel  like  a  nitwit  that  for  years 
I  have  swallowed  the  surface  fact  that  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  receive  a 
flat  salary  of  $22,500  annually. 

The  truth  U  that  Congressmen  recel\>e 
from  three  to  eight  times  that  sum,  for  they 
belong  to  that  most-privileged  and  lordly 
of  all  modern  financial  categories,  the  ex- 
pense-account aristocracy. 

Including  all  their  extraordinary  perqui- 
sites, which  they  have  voted  themselves  over 
the  years,  the  congressional  take-home  pay, 
the  great  majority  of  it  tax  exempt,  ranges 
anj-where  from  $70,000  to  more  than  $180,000 
annually. 

The  Congress  has  been  shrewd  enough  to 
vote  itself  a  flat  salary  of  $22,500  and  to  take 
the  rest  of  Its  big.  fat  cut  in  the  form  of 
expenses,  which  are  tax  exempt. 

The  Congress  has  made  It  as  difllcult  as 
possible  for  "the .  public  to  assay,  the  swag 
connected  with  membership  in  the  club. 

By  law,  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
limited  to  $37,000  annually  for  secretarial 
help.  The  House  recently  put  on  the  pres- 
sure to  up  that  sum  by  another  $14,500  for 
another  administrative   assistant. 

And  remember,  fellow  voter,  all  this  lovely 
expense  account  money  is  tax  exempt.  And 
you  really  ain't  heard  nothing  yet.  Of  course, 
you  hav^  read  about  the  $1,200  annual  allow- 
ance received  by  each  Congressman  for  an 
office  in  his  home  town.  Ah,  those  glassed-in 
front  pc»-ches. 

In  Washington,  each  Congressman  occupies 
a  luxurious  suite,  ia  either  the  Senate  or 
House  Ofilce  Buildings,  suites  sometimes  as 
large  as  seven  rooms.  Of  course,  the  furni- 
ture and  equipment  of  these  offices  are  on 
Uncle  Sam,  too.  (Remember  the  story  re- 
cently about  the  number  of  congressional 
typewriters   that  have   disappeared?) 

The  commercial  rent  on  such  splendid 
offices  (and  how  vulgar  of  me  to  turn  com- 
mercial )  In  a  city  as  crowded  as  Washington, 
D.C,  would  be  very  costly,  indeed,  if  a  Con- 
gressman were  forced  to  pay  his  way. 

Then  $3,000  of  the  $22,500  of  acknowledged 
salary  Is  tax  exempt  because  of  the  "hardr 
ship"  being  forced  to  maintain  a  residence 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

Note  this  paragraph: 

.And  what  It  adds  up  to  is  that  American 
Congressmen  are  among  the  most  highly  paid 
and  most  lightly  taxed  executives  in  the 
country. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  statement 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  people  who 
are    thinking    of    running    for    office. 

Here  is  another  quote: 

Frankly,  I  feel  like  a  nitwit.  That  for 
years  I  have  swallowed  the  surface  fact  that 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  receive 
a  flat  salary  of  $22,500  annually. 

Now.  what  this  young  lady — and  I 
think  she  is  young  and  beautiful — put 
in  the  press  is  amazing — if  she  has  been 
around  here  for  some  time  and^  is  a 
young  lady  of  discernment.  That  she 
did  not  know  imtil  recently  what  Con- 
gressmen are  getting  is  most  amazing, 
to  me,  esp>ecially  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  I  know  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  father  of  the  editor,  John  Knight — 
and  he  has,  I  understand,  three  great 
papers — was  once  a  Congressman  from 
the  Akron,  Ohio,  district,  and,  pre- 
sumably, John  S.  himself  is  at  least 
slightly  interested  in  Congressmen,  their 
qualifications — incidentally,  their  com- 
pensation. I  know  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  good  people — a  most  excellent 
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reporter  In  Jim  HaswelL  He  is  on  the 
ball  aU  the  time.  He  gets  the  news 
when  it  is  news,  and  very  accurately,  I 
have  never  noticed  any  yenom  in  hia 
reports.  But  this  girl— I  assume  she  is  a . 
girl — just  does  not  know  what  we  are 
getting  for  the  duties  we  are  presumed 
to  do. 

Listen  to  this.   She  wrote: 

The  truth  Is  that  Congressmen  receive 
from  three  to  eight  times  that  sum,  for  they 
belong  to  that  most-privileged  and  lordly  of 
all  modem  financial  categories,  the  expense- 
account  aristocracy. 

Including  all  their  extraordinary  perqui- 
sites, which  they  have  voted  themselves  over 
the  years,  the  congressional  take-home  pay, 
the  great  majority  of  It  tax  exempt,  ranges 
anywhere  from  $70,000  to  $180,000  annually. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  have  been  in  any 
doubt  about  what  your  take-hom?  pay  is, 
check  up  on  this  statement  of  Inez. 

Where  in  the  world  does  the  dear 
lady  get  that  kind  of  misinformation? 
If  in  doubt,  she  should  have  checked. 
Can  anyone  estimate  the  misunder- 
standing, the  envy,  that  statements  of 
that  kind  cause  among  the  people  of  our 
districts?  Perhaps  some  have  known 
exactly  what  a  Congressman  receives. 
When  they  read  this  statement  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  that  some  of  us  get 
$70,000,  some  $180,000,  they  see  it  "black 
on  white"  and,  with  the  other  misleading 
statements  they  read,  straightaway  con- 
clude that  the  Congressmen  who  tell 
them,  when  asked,  the  true  amount  of 
their  compensation,  are  liars. 

While  Inez  may  be  young,  she  may 
also  be  old  enough  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  day  when  the  people,  reading 
a  newspaper,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  statements  therein  were  true. 
•  Now,  I  had  a  lame  back  for  quite  some 
time.  My  coUeagu'e,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RabautI  has  been  here  so 
long  and  he  was  limping  around  a  little 
while  ago.  Maybe  he  and  I  had  bad 
backs,  that  is,  from  carrying  that  money 
home,  all  of  that  $180,000.  If  they  paid 
us  in  Lincoln  pennies,  it  sure  was  some 
load.  I  do  not  know  where  Inez  has 
been — upstairs,  or  down,  eating.  She 
sure  did  not  get  the  facts  right.  I  hope 
that  the  Detroit  Free  Press  management 
will  call  her  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
being  approximately  accurate  because 
some  folks  read  that  paper  and  certainly 
Mr.  Knight  does  not  want  his  readers  de- 
ceived. If  his  news  stories  are  untrue 
no  one  will  believe  his  editorials. 
She  states  further: 

The  Congress  has  been  shrewd  enough  to 
vote  Itself  a  flat  salary  of  $22,500  and  to  take 
the  rest  of  Its  big,  fat  cut  in  the  form  of 
expenses,  which  are  tax  exempt. 

She  should  know  better.  Why  mislead 
on  that  item?  But  just  why  does  she 
charge  us  with  getting  tax-exempt  sums 
when  the  record  shows  otherwise?  If  I 
said  she  weighed  50  poimds  more  than 
she  does,  would  she  be  mad? 

She  states: 

The  Congress  has  made  It  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  public  to  assay  ^the  swag  con- 
nected with  menxbershlp  of  Uie  club. 

May  I  ask  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrossI,  What  is  the  meaning  of  "swag"? 
What  does  that  mean  as  Inez  uses  it? 


Swag  means  "booty,  boodle,  plunder, 
also  spoils,"  and.  of  course.  Inez  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Sure,  the 
Congressmen  have  their  failings,  as  do  a 
few  other  people.  But  after  all,  this  is 
the  people's  Congress  and  one  of  the  good 
things  about  the  people  is  that  even  the 
sassiest.*  dirty-faced  little  brat  is,  by  his 
mother,  thought  to  be  quite  a  child. 

May  I  plead  with  Inez,  In  my  behalf 
if  in  behalf  of  no  one  *lse.  We  are  bad 
enough.  Do  not  make  us  any  worse  than 
we  are. 

She  also  wrote : 

By  law,  the  Members  of  the  House  are  lim- 
ited to  $37,000  annually  for  secretarial  help. 
The  House  recently  put  on  the  pressure  to 
up  that  sum  by  another  $14,500  for  «nother 
administrative  assistant. 

If  I  ever  get  one.  I  am  going  to  lend  him 
to  Inez  so  that  she  may  get  the^  facts, 
write  a  true  report.  She  needs  informa- 
tion not  imagination.  A  paper  that 
continues  to  print  fancy  rather  than 
facts  soon  loses  the  confidence  of  its 
readers. 

She  goes  on  to  say: 

And  remember,  fellow  voter,  all  this  lovely 
expense  account  money   is  tax  exempt. 

Of  course,  you  have  read  about  the  $1,200 
annual  allowance  received  by  each  Congress- 
man for  an  office  in  his  home  town. 

Ah,  those  glassed-in  front  porches. 

Bless  your  heart,  dear  Inez,  you  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  kick  if  the  Congress- 
man did  not  ask  you  to  be  seated  when 
you  called  in  his  home  town — just  what 
and  the  sum  total  of  expense  items  would 
you  allow,  Inez? 

Neither  you  nor  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
nor  the  other  papers  pays  any  gallery 
rent,  but  Inez,  you  have  been  sitting  up 
there  In  the  comfortable  press  gallery 
and  on  those  nice,  soft  cushions  while 
waiting  for  a  timid  Congres.«man  to  leave 
the  floor  at  your  finger-crooking  to  an- 
swer your  call  in  the  hope  you  would 
send  on  a  good  word  to  your  paper.  So 
why  do  you  let  out  an  unladylike 
squawk? 

Instead  of  worrying  and  complaining 
about  the  furniture  used  in  the  Capitol 
which  the  Congressmen  are  permitted 
to  use,  Inez  might  give  a  little  thought 
to  the  fact  that  she  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  when  In  the  Capitol.  If  she 
does  not  watch  her  step,  she  will  get  sore 
just  sitting  aroimd  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  The  services  she  gets 
are  all  tax  free. 

Surely  she  wants  to  leave  us  enough 
so  that,  when  we  come  on  the  floor  or 
down  in  the  well,  we  will  not  be  arrested 
for  not  being  properly  dressed. 

She  states  further  on: 

In  Washington,  each  Congressman  oc- 
cupies a  luxurious  suite,  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  Office  Buildings,  suites  some- 
times as  large  as  seven  rooms. 

You  boys  with  seven  rooms,  let  us 
know  where  they  are.  She  says  "seven 
rooms."  Go  over  to  my  office  and  find 
out.  I  have  tried  to  wriggle  the  Speaker 
out  of  a  nice  place  up  in  front,  but  he 
keeps  me  in  a  back  corner.  I  am  glad  he 
does  because  there  are  three  windows  on 
one  side  of  my  ofiBce.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  couple  of  girls  in  there,  but  I  do 
not  mind  that,  although  it  is  a  little 


embarrassing  sometimes  when  folks 
from  back  home  come  in,  like  the  six  or 
seven  who  came  in  this  morning.  But, 
we  all  get  along  and  some  way  the  work 
gets  done.  I  wish,  however,  you  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House  who 
have  seven  rooms  would  let  us  know 
where  they  are  and  how  any  of  us  can 
get  them. 

Of  course,  the  furniture  and  equipment 
of  these  offices  are  on  Uncle  Sam.  too. 

She  sits  up  there  and  pounds  a  Gov- 
ernment typewriter,  she  and  the  rest  of 
the  reporters;  lolls  back  in  a  comfort- 
able chair,  has  a  cigarette  tray  handy  if 
she  wants  one.  a  glass  of  cool,  clear 
water  waiting  in  the  hand  of  a  Congress- 
man if  she  wants  it.  I  wish  some  of 
these  boys  and  girls  who  are  so  critical 
of  Congressmen  would  get  a  looking- 
glass — I  will  help  pay  for  it — and  Uke 
a  look  at  themselves  every  morning  be- 
fore coming  to  work  and  see  how  much 
better  they  are  than  the  rest  of  us — then 
be  just  a  little  charitable. 

Ah,  yes,  furniture.  Inez  even  com- 
plains about  the  furniture.  I  bought 
two  surplus  desks  for  the  office  one  day 
and  I  would  bet,  if  I  was  a  betting  man. 
when  I  go  home  pretty  quick  and  take 
them  along,  someone  will  accuse  me  of 
stealing  them. 

Typewriters.    Inez  wrote: 

Remember  the  story  recently  about  the 
number  of  congressional  typewriters  that 
have  disappeared? 

Is  a  Congressman  to  blame  If  any  are 
gone  or  once  in  a  while  a  reporter  lets 
one  stick  to  hia  fingers?  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
it  happened.    Inez  writes: 

The  commercial  rent  on  such  splendid  of- 
fices (and  how  vulgar  of  me  to  turn  com- 
mercial) in  a  city  as  crowded  as  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  would  be  very  costly.  Indeed.  If  • 
Congressman  were  forced  to  pay  his  way. 

Do  they  want  us  to  rent  space  here? 
And,  Inez,  I  have  a  home  in  Allegan, 
Mich.  Wife  and  I  built  it  59  years  ago— 
bouse  and  lot.  $1,200 — rent  one  here  for 
$110  a  month.  Inez.  If  I  was  getting 
$180,000  a  year,  tax  free,  I  might  think 
of  paying  $  1 20  a  month. 

Writes  Inez: 

Then  $3,000  of  the  $23,500  of  acknowledged 
salary  Is  tax  exempt. 

Poor  dear.  She  does  not  know  all  she 
is  writing  about. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ATTACHMENT  AND  GARNISHMENT 
OP  WAGES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  836)  to  amend 
the  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  modifying  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  attachment  and  garnish- 
ment of  wages,  salaries,  and  commissions 
of  judgment  debtors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  Houte  of 
Representatixxi  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1104  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  1104A.  Attachmkmt  or  Wages. — (a) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  where  an  attachment  is  levied  upon 
wages  due  a  judgment  debtor  from  an  em- 
ployer-garnlshee.  such  attachment  shall  be- 
come a  lien  and  a  continuing  levy  upon  the 
gross  wages  due  or  to  become  due  to  the 
judgment  debtor  for  the  amount  specified 
In  the  attachment  to  the  extent  of  (1)  10 
per  centum  of  so  much  of  the  gross  wages 
as  does  not  exceed  $200  due  or  to  become  due 
%o  the  judgment  debtor  from  the  employer- 
garnlshee  for  the  pay  period  or  periods  end- 
ing In  any  calendar  month,  plus  (2)  20  per 
centum  of  so  much  of  the  gross  wages  as 
exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed  $500  due 
or  to  become  due  to  the  judgment  debtor 
from  the  employer-garnlshee  for  the  pay  pe- 
riod or  periods  ending  in  any  calendar  month, 
plus  (3)  50  per  centum  of  so  much  of  the 
gross  wages  as  exceeds  $500  due  or  to  become 
due  to  the  judgment  debtor  from  the  em- 
ployer-garnlshee for  the  pay  period  or  periods 
ending  in  any  calendar  month.  Such  levy 
shaU  be  a  continuing  levy  until  the  judg- 
ment. Interest,  and  costs  thereof  are  fully 
satisfied  and  paid,  and  in  no  event  shall 
moneys  be  withheld,  by  the  employer-gar- 
nlshee from  the  judgment  debtor,  in  amounts 
greater  than  those  prescribed  by  this  section. 
Only  one  attachment  upon  the  wages  of  a 
judgment  debtor  shall  be  satisfied  at  one 
time.  Where  more  than  one  attachment  is 
Issued  upon  the  wages  of  the  same  judgment 
debtor  and  served  upon  the  same  employer- 
garnlshee.  the  attachment  first  delivered  to 
the  marshall  shall  have  priority,  and  all  sub- 
sequent attachments  shall  be  satisfied  In  the 
order  of  priority  set  forth  In  section  452  of 
thU  Act. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity of  any  employer  upon  whom  an  attach- 
ment is  served,  and  who  at  such  time  Is  In- 
debted for  wages  to  an  employee  who  is  the 
Judgment  debtor  named  in  such  attachment. 
or  who  becomes  so  Indebted  to  such  judg- 
ment debtor  in  the  future  and  while  such 
attachment  remains  a  lien  upon  such  indebt- 
edness, to  withhold  and  pay  to  the  judgment 
creditor,  or  his  legal  representative,  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  close  of  the  last  pay 
period  of  the  judgment  debtor  ending  in  each 
calendar  month,  that  percentage  of  the  gross 
wages  payable  to  the  judgment  debtor  for 
the  pay  period  or  periods  ending  in  such  cal- 
ender month  to  which  the  judgment  cred- 
itor is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion until  such  attachment  is  wholly  satis- 
fied: Provided,  That  upon  written  notice  of 
any  court  proceeding  attacking  such  attach- 
ment or  the  judgment  on  which  it  is  based, 
the  employer  shall  make  no  further  payments 
to  the  judgment  creditor  or  his  legal  rep- 
jesentative  until  receipt  of  an  order  of  court 
terminating  such  proceedings.  Any  pay- 
ments made  by  an  employer-garnlshee  in 
conformity  with  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
discharge  of  the  liability  of  the  employer  to 
the  Judgment  debtor  to  the  extent  of  such 
payment.  Under  this  subsection  the  em- 
ployer-garnlshee shall  not  withhold  or  pay 
over  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  gross 
wages  payable  to  the  judgment  debtor  for 
any  pay  period  ending  in  any  calendar  month 
until  the  total  amount  of  gross  wages  paid 
or  payable  to  the  judgment  debtor  for  all 
pay  periods  ending  in  such  calendar  month 
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equals  $200,  nor  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  gross  wages  in  excess  of  $200  payable 
to  the  judgment  debtor  for  any  pay  period 
ending  in  any  calendar  month  until  the  total 
amoiuit  of  gross  wages  paid  or  payable  to  the 
judgment  debtor  for  all  pay  periods  ending 
In  such  calendar  month  equals  $500. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bmty  of  the  judgment  creditor  (1)  to  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  every  three 
months  after  the  serving  of  an  attachment, 
a  receipt  showing  the  amount  received  and 
the  balance  due  under  the  attachment  as 
of  the  date  of  filing,  and  (2)  to  file  a  final 
receipt  with  the  court,  furnish  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  employei*-garnlshee,  and  to  obtain  a 
vacation  of  the  attachment  within  twenty 
days  after  the  attachment  has  been  satis- 
fled.  If  the  judgment  creditor  fails  to  file 
any  of  the  receipts  prescribed  in  this  sub- 
section, any  interested  party  may  move  the 
court  to  compel  the  defaulting  judgment 
creditor  to  appear  In  court  and  make  an 
accounting  forthwith.  The  coxu^  may.  In 
Its  discretion,  enter  judgment  for  any  dam- 
ages, including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
suffered  by,  and  tax  costs  in  favor  of.  the 
I>arty  filing  the  motion  to  compel  the  ac- 
counting. 

"(d)  If  the  employer-garnlshee  willfully 
fails  to  pay  to  the  judgment  creditor  the  per- 
centages prescribed  in  this  section  of  the 
wages  which  become  payable  to  the  judgment 
debtor  for  any  pay  period,  judgment  shall 
be  entered  against  him  for  the  whole  amount 
of  the  judgment  creditor's  judgment,  in- 
terest, and  costs  and  execution  shall  be  had 
thereon  except  that  In  no  event  shaU  judg- 
ment be  entered  against  the  employer-gar- 
nlshee in  an  amount  greater  than  the  gross 
wages  which  became  payable  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor  for  the  pay  period  or  periods 
with  respect  to  which  the  employer-gar- 
nlshee willfully  failed  to  pay  to  the  judgment 
creditor  the  percentages  prescribed  in  this 
section.  If  the  employer-garnlshee  falls — 
but  not  willfully,  to  pay  to  the  judgment 
creditor  the  percentages  prescribed  In  this 
section  of  the  wages  which  become  payable 
to  the  judgment  debtor  for  any  pay  period, 
judgment  shall  be  entered  against  him  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentages  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  failure  occurs. 

"(e)  If  a  judgment  debtor  resigns  or  is 
dismissed  from  his  employment  while  an  at- 
tachment upon  his  wages  is  wholly  or  partly 
unsatisfied,  such  attachment  shall  lapse  and 
no  further  deduction  shall  be  made  thereon 
unless  the  judgment  debtor  is  reinstated  or 
reemployed  within  ninety  days  after  such 
resignation  or  dismissal. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•wages'  means — 

"(1)  wages,  salary,  commissions,  or  other 
remuneration  for  services  performed  by  an 
employee  for  his  employer,  including  any 
such  remuneration  measured  partly  or 
wholly  by  percentages  or  share  of  profits,  or 
by  other  sums  based  upon  work  done  or  re- 
sults produced,  whether  or  not  the  employee 
is  given  a  drawing  account,  and 

"(2)  any  drawing  account  made  available 
to  an  employee  by  his  employer. 

The  term  wages  shall  not  include  any 
amount  paid  or  payable  to  an  employee  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  remuneration  for  services  pxerformed 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  the  period 
for  which  the  employee  is  engaged  by  the 
employer  to  perform  such  services  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  less  than  fifteen  con- 
secutive days'  duration;  and  any  such  amount 
shaU  be  subject  to  attachment  without  re- 
gard to  this  section. 

"(g)  The  per  centum  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  <a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  execution  upon 
a  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  for  the  support  of  main* 
tenance  of  a  person's  wife,  or  former  wife,  or 


children,  and  any  such  execution.  Judgment. 
order,  or  decree  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  have  priority  over  any  other  execution 
which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)  No  attachment  Issued  by  the  munici- 
pal court  for  the  District  of  Coliimbla  upon 
a  judgment  of  such  court  duly  docketed  in 
the  United  States  District  Covirt  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  levied  within  6  years 
from  the  date  of  such  judgment  uixm  the 
wages  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor  from  the  employer-garnlshee, 
shall  lapse  or  become  invalid  prior  to  com- 
plete satisfaction  solely  by  reason  of  the  ' 
expiration  of  the  period  of  limitation  set 
forth  In  section  4(c)  of  the  Act  of  April  1, 
1942   (56  Stat.  193;  D.C.  Code  11-756)'. 

"(i)  Where  the  judgment  debtor  claims  or 
is  proved  to  be  rendering  services  to  or  em- 
ployed by  a  relative  or  other  person  or  by  a  . 
corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  a  relative 
or  other  person,  without  salary  or  compen- 
sation, or  at  a  salary  or  compensation  so  in- 
adequate as  to  satisfy  the  court  that  such 
salary  or  compensation  is  merely  colorable 
and  designed  to  defraud  or  impede  the 
creditors  of  such  debtor,  the  court  may  direct 
such  debtor  to  make  payments  on  account  of 
the  judgment.  In  Installments,  based  upon  a 
reasonable  value  of  the  service  rendered  by 
such  judgment  debtor  under  his  said  em- 
ployment or  upon  said  debtor's  then  earn- 
ing ability. 

"(j)  Where  an  attachment  levied  under 
section  1104A  Is  based  upon  a  judgment  ob- 
tained by  default  or  consent  without  a  trial 
upon  the  merits,  the  court,  upon  motion  of  ^ 
any  interested  person,  may  quash  such  at- 
tachment upon  satisfactory  proof  that  such 
judgment  was  obtained  without  just  cause 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
delaying  the  satisfaction  of  jiist  claims." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1089  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code 
15-304),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  "This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  an  attachment 
upon  wages  to  which  section  1104A  of  this 
Act  applies." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1098  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code  15-312) .  is  amended 
by  striUng  out  "If"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1104A  of  this  Act,  if. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1107  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code  15-403) ,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "earnings,  salary"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "earnings 
(other  than  wages,  as  defined  In  section 
1104A);"and" 

(b).  by  striking  out  "salaries"  in  the  pro- 
viso In  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  456  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code  1&-312).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  attachment  Issued  under  section 
445  of  this  Act  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendant  is  not  a  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  levied  upon  wages  as  defined 
In  section  1104A(f)  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1104A  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  the  employer-garnlshee  shall  pay 
over  the  wages  withheld  pursuant  to  such 
section  only  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
court  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 
In  appl3rtng  the  provisions  of  such  section  to 
any  such  attachment,  the  term  'judgment 
debtor'  as  used  in  such  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  defendant  in  the  case 
in  which  such  attachment  is  issued;  and  the 
term  'judgment  creditor'  shall  be  considered 
to  refer  to  the  plalntilT  in  such  case." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  456  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Wages"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "earnings". 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  attachments 
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upon  wages  (aa  defined  In  section  1104A(f) 
of  this  Act)  which  are  Issued  on  or  after 
sixty  days  from  the  date  ol  the  enactment 

of  this  Act. 

Sue.  7.  If  any  section,  subdivision,  or  clause 
of  section  1104A  shall  be  held  to  be  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Skc.  8.  The  Judges  of  the  mimlclpal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  establish  such  rules  of 
procedure  for  their  respective  courts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
thU  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  5.  line  3  following  "(d)".  strike 


the    following : 

wiUfully 
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of  the 

Jud 
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whole 
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shall  Ju 
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jthe  employer-garnlshec 
to  the  Judgment  credl- 
rescrlbed  In  this  section 
become  payable  to  the 
any  pay  period,  Judg- 
tered  against  him  for  the 
the  Judgment  creditor's 
and  costs,  and  execution 
eicept  that  In  no  event 
tered  against  the  em- 
an  amount  greater  than 
the  gross  wages  which  became  payable  to  the 
Judgment  debtor  for  the  pay  period  or  periods 
with  respect  to  which  the  employer-gar- 
nlshee  willfully  failed  to  pay  to  the  Judgment 
creditor  the  percentages  prescribed  In  this 
section." 

On  page  5.  line  15,  strike  the  comma  and 
the  foUbwlng:   "but  not  willfully". 

On  page  7.  line  5,  after  the  period,  add  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  execution  upon 
such  a  Judgment,  order,  or  decree  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  for  support  or  mainte- 
nance, the  llmltatldtn  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  gross  wages  due  or  to  become  due  to 
any  such  person  for  the  pay  period  or  periods 
ending  in  any  calendar  month." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of' Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  Judgment 
creditor  may  issue  an  attachment  of  a 
debtor's  wages  called  a  garnishment, 
which  garnishment  requires  that  the  em- 
ployer withhold  all.  of  the  debtor's 
wages  imtil  it  can  be  judicially  deter- 
mined how  much  of  the  attached  wages 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  creditor. 

Under  existing  law  if  an  exemption  is 
claimed  the  debtor  is  required  to  file  a 
written  claim  of  exemption  which  claim 
Is  set  down  for  a  hearing  in, open  court  at 
which  the  debtor  must  be  _  present. 
During  the  time  this  hearing  is  pending 
the  entire  wages  are  still  held  up. 

The  exemption  provided  for  under 
present  law  is  unworkable  and  eco- 
nomically unsound  in  that  the  majority 
of  defendants  never  take  advantage  of  it. 
and  it  promotes  a  coercive  influence  on 
defendants  due  to  the  holdup  of  the  de- 
fendant's salary  imtil  the  lit^^ation  is 
determined. 

There  are  approximately  3,500  cases 
of  garnishment  heard  before  the 
municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  every  moixth. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  836  Is  to  provide 
an  attachment  on  wages  of  a  judgment 
debtor's  earnings  to  the  extent  of  10  per- 
cent of  gross  wages  not  exceeding  $200 
per  month,  20  percent  of  gross  wages 
over  $200  but  not  exceeding  $500  per 
month,  and  50  percent  of  gross  wages 


exceeding    $500    per    month,    until    the 
Judgment  is  fully  paid. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  to  wages,  salary,  and  commis- 
sions of  an  employee- judgment  debtor  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee  held  hearings  on  H.R.  836  on 
March  4,  9,  and  16. 1959.  At  the  time  the 
hearings  were  held  the  chief  judge  of 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appeared,  and  other  Judges  of 
the  municipal  court,  the  corporation 
counsel  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  and  many  other  inter- 
ested public  citizens  who  testified  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  There  were  a  number 
of  individuals  who  appeared  and  testified 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  836  or  any  other 
bill  which  would  amend  the  law  relating 
to  attachment  or  garnishment  on  Wages, 
salaries,  and  commissions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  these  persons  who  testified 
against  amending  the  present  law  were 
representatives  of  various  businesses  who 
have  extended  credit  in  what  could  be 
called  a  reckless  manner  to  the  very  in- 
dividuals who  were  always  brought  Into 
court  with   these   proceedings. 

The  purpose  in  the  amendment  on 
page  5.  line  3.  following  subsection  (d) 
and  on  page  5.  line  15.  striking  out  the 
words  "but  not  willfully"  would  reduce 
punishment  for  employers  who  failed  to 
deduct  attachments  from  debtor  em- 
ployees' checks,  "the  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  wanted  such 
employers  liable  for  payment  of  the  total 
debt  under  attachment.  The  committee 
limited  the  employers'  liability  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  payment  he  failed 
to  make. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  on 
page  7.  line  15.  adds  a  new  sentence  and 
is  explained  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a>  of  the  new  section 
1104A  provides  there  shall  be  certain 
percentage  limitations  ofl  the  amount 
which  shall  become  a  lien  and  levy  on 
gross  wages  due  a  judgment  debtqr. 
Such  percentage  limitations  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  the  gross 
wages  of  the  debtor. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  these 
percentage  limitations  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  judgment  order  or  decree 
for  payment  of  sums  for  the  support  or 
maintenance  of  a  person's  wife,  a  former 
wife  or  children.  Thus  it  would  seem  to 
be  possible  for  all  of  the  debtor's  wages 
to  be  attached  on  this  type  of  case. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
provide  that  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  gross  wages  due  the  Judgment  debtor 
can  be  attached  in  the  case  of  execution 
upon  this  type  of  judgment  order  or  de- 
cree. This  50  percent  limitation  Is  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  the  gross 
wages  due  the  debtor. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BUREAU  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3648)  to 
regulate  the  handling  of  student  funds 
in  Indian  schools  operated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  l^-ith  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Line  7.  after  "Affairs"  Insert  -In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  such  depoelts  " 

Line  7.  after  "deposlU"  Insert  "and  dis- 
bursements." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DEFENSE   PACILJTIES   PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSONi  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  for  many  years 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  allow  the  removal  of  persons 
within  the  defense  organization  who 
are  a  threat  to  the  seciu-ity  of  our 
coimtry. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  indi- 
viduals employed  with  organizations  per- 
forming services  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  are  known  to  be  or  to  have 
been  members  of  the  Commimist  Party. 

The  legal  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  presently  is  limited  to  the 
protection  of  classified  information  or 
material  In  the  possession  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Based  on  this  au- 
thority, access  to  such  classified  Infor- 
mation or  materials  is  denied  to  persons 
who  are  determined  under  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  security  risks. 
This  authority  does  not  extend,  however, 
to  the  removal  of  potentially  dangerous 
Individuals  from  facilities  where  unclas- 
sified, though  highly  important  defense 
work,  is  being  performed;  or  to  removal 
of  such  Individuals  from  support  facil- 
ities such  as  powerplants,  basic  material 
plants,  and  tran.sportation  facilities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  areas 
where  this  problem  exists  is  in  the  com- 
munications field.  At  the  present  time, 
vital  communication  facilities  of  the  De- 
fense Department  are  under  the  control 
of  a  union  known  as  the  American  Com- 
munications Association. 

In  testimony  developed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  hearmgs  held  In  1957,  it  has  been  con- 
clusively established  that  this  union  was 
expelled  from  the  AFLr-CIO  due  to  its 
being    dominated    by    the    Communist 


Party.  Members  of  this  union,  many  of 
whom  took  the  fifth  amendment  when 
asked  about  their  affiliation  with  the 
Communist  Party,  are  In  a  position  to 
intercept  vital  defense  messages  which 
may  issue  or  be  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  will 
give  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thority to  remove  these  security  threats 
from  sensitive  positions. 

There  is  no  room  In  our  defense  struc- 
ture for  anyone  who  is  a  member  of  or 
sympathetic  to  the  Communist  Party. 
It  is  shocking  to  know  that  this  type  of 
Individual  can  today  legally  penetrate 
our  defense  organization. 

I  feel  very  proud  and  honored  as  an 
American  to  be  able  to  Join  with  some  of 
my  colleagues.  In  introducing  this  legis- 
lation In  an  effort  to  further  shore  up  our 
defenses. 


THE   HOUSING   BILL  AND  OUR   RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  POSTERITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  HicstandJ  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
paid bills  and  crushing  national  debts,  if 
passed  on  to  our  children,  will  surely 
boomerang.  Those  children  will  bitterly 
condemn  their  reckless  forebears.  Even 
today,  constituents  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  American 
economy.  With  alarm  they  are  catching 
on  to  the  Democrat  trick  of  backdoor 
spending. 

No  generation  should  live  for  itself 
alone.  Our  sole  objective  should  be  sav- 
ing this  Nation  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

In  other  words  it  should  be  "what's 
best  for  our  country"  rather  than  the 
lust  for  immediate  power  by  spending, 
spending,  and  spending  the  Republic 
into  disaster. 

There  is  a  clear  difference  between  the 
Republican  and  Democrat  Parties,  de- 
spite all  this  talk  about  a  new  image. 
Nearly  a  century  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln 
summed  up  the  Republican  perspective: 

Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory. •  •  •  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  wUl  light  us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor 
to  the  Utest  generation.  •  •  •  We  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth. 

The  Republicans  have  heeded  and  the 
Democrats  have  ignored  this  exhorta- 
tion to  be  responsible  to  posterity.  The 
Republicans  preach  fiscal  discipline  and 
austerity  today  in  order  that  our  chil- 
dren shall  inherit  economic  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  progress  tomorrow. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
continue  their  extravagance  with  the 
public  money  and  apparently  think  that 
the  public  can  be  bought.  They  forget 
the  cruel  and  crushing  burden  that  the 
debts  for  their  excesses  will  place  upon 
all  our  children  years  hence. 

The  Republicans  want  every  American 
family  to  have  good  housing.  But  this 
does  not  mean  an  extravagant,  ill-con- 
ceived housing  program,  that  is  going  to 


create  such  national  debts  that  those 
same  families  would  one  day  curse  the 
authors  of  the  seemingly  good  program. 

Those  politicians  who  subscribe  to  the 
Democrat  spending  philosophy  deny  that 
there  is  any  parallel  between  a  family - 
balanced  budget  and  a  Federal-balanced 
budget.  Although  admitting  that  every 
tenet  of  common  sense  demands  that  a 
family  live  within  its  means,  they  claim 
that  such  common  sense  does  not  apply 
to  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  Uve  in  a  bigger  and 
better  house  myself.  To  have  this  lux- 
ury, however,  if  I  have  to  assume  a  crush- 
ing mortgage  which  after  my  death 
would  bankrupt  my  wife  and  children, 
I  want  no  part  of  the  new  house. 

The  Democrats  have  completely  mis- 
understood grass-roots  sentiments  across 
the  Nation  when  they  claim  that"  the 
public  favors  massive  housing  programs 
charged  off  to  future  years.  The  many 
polls  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Na- 
tion is  on  the  side  of  the  balanced 
budget.  The  citizens  of  this  country  do 
see  a  parallel  between  public  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  private  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, whether  the  Democrat  politicians 
do  or  not. 

It  Is  responsible,  however,  to  spend 
for  housing  money  that  we  do  have. 
This  is  exactly  what  President  Eisen- 
hower has  advocated  in  the  administra- 
tion's housing  bill.  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  no  spending,  but 
it  means  spending  withm  the  framework 
of  the  balanced  budget.  It  means  pay- 
ing as  you  go;  and  not  as  your  children 
go. 

Plainly,  the  difference  between  an  ex- 
travagant and  a  progressive  economy  is 
the  difference  between  the  committee 
housing  bill  and  the  administration 
housing  bill.  The  committee  bill  would 
ultimately  spend  $6  billion  and  imbal- 
ance our  budgets.  The  administration's 
bill  would  ultimately  spend  $1.65  billion 
and  keep  the  budgets  balanced. 

If  the  Democrats  will  truly  decide  to 
face  history  rather  than  escape  history. 
they  would  become  more  concerned  about 
adding  a  burdening  indebtedness  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  come  after  us.  Was  it 
not  this  type  of  fiabby,  indolent,  uncon- 
cerned attitude  that  led  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  once  great  Roman  and 
Spanish  empires?  As  the  Teutonic 
tribes  challenged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  as  the  French  and  English 
challenged  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  so 
today  the  Soviet  Union  challenges  Amer- 
ica for  world  leadership. 

Stalin  declared: 

Thus  In  the  course  of  further  development 
of  International  revolution  two  centers  vnw 
form  on  a  world  scale:  a  socialistic  center, 
binding  to  Itself  the  countries  that  gravitate 
to  socialism,  and  a  capitalist  center,  binding 
to  Itself  the  countries  that  gravitate  to  capi- 
talism. The  struggle  between  these  two  cen- 
ters for  the  possession  of  the  world  economy 
will  decide  the  fate  of  capitalism  and  com- 
munism In  the  whole  world. 

In  this  hoiu*  of  challenge,  will  Ameri- 
cans respond  by  spending  and  squander- 
ing borrowed  money  and  by  making  still 
other  loans?  Is  this  flight  from  reality 
and  escape  from  hardships  the  way  that 


the  early  American  settlers  met  the  prob- 
lems of  their  day  and  cradled  a  great 
and  free  civilization  for  us? 

Clearly,  no  missile  and  no  submarine 
can  protect  a  nation  against  burrowing 
communism  when  that  nation  lets  its 
economic  muscle  turn  into  such  excess 
fat. 

What  alarms  me  is  that  many  Demo- 
crats have  rationalized  their  way  out  of 
what  Is  called,  in,  plain  language,  ex- 
travagance. Leon  Keyserling  seems  to 
be  the  fountainhead  of  the  spending 
theories.  The  bigger  the  national  debt, 
he  seems  to  feel,  the  better  off  is  the 
Nation's  economy.  That  a  country  can 
spend  Its  way  into  a  greater  gross  na- 
tional product  is  a  pure  speculation 
totally  without  historical  foundation  or 
current  justification. 

Since  1913  Government  spending  has 
risen  about  50  times,  according  to  the 
Tax  Foimdation.  If  Keyserling's  theo- 
ries were  right,  the  ;gross  national  prod- 
uct should  have  multiplied  dozens  of 
times  during  that  time.  But  the  hard 
fact  that  the  gross  national  product  rose 
only  11  times  during  those  years  indi-  . 
cates  how  wrong  Keyserling's  ideas  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  shock! a  few 
Members,  but  Henri  de  La  Chapelle,  an 
able  economic  consultant,  has  calculated 
that  because  of  inflation  and  taxes  a 
single  person: 


But  the  way 

To  match  a  1939 

One  had  to  have 

things  are  (loing. 

income  ol^ 

in  1957- 

1975  income 
must  be— 

$2,000 

$4,810 

$10,640 

4.000 

10.100 

24.420 

7.S0O 

21.180 

88,000 

15.000 

64.210 

128,000 

25.000 

8.5.000 

2U.O0O 

fiO.000 

333,380 

835,390 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body  has  issued  a 
wise  warning  about  slipshod  Ideas  that 
have  never  worked: 

We  caniK>t  afford  to  go  broke  in  tinkering 
with  our  economic  system  merely  because  an 
idea  Is  appealing  or  attractive.  The  Ideas 
must  be  tested  In  the  market  place  of  Ideas. 

Overseas  the  need  for  financial  disci- 
pline within  nations  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  discussed.  In  Europe  and 
South  America,  creditors  have  been  tell- 
ing France,  Argentina,  Chile,  Turkey, 
and  other  countries  that  they  are  liviiig 
beyond  their  means  and  that  nmaway 
deficit  q;>ending  Is  heading  them  toward 
disaster.  The  principal  creditors  are 
agencies  like  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

France,  Argentina,  and  Turkey  have 
responded  with  austerity  programs  that 
may  mean  less  luxury  benefits  for  their 
people  today  but  will  mean  greater 
financial  stability  and  prosperity  decades 
hence.  Dire  necessity  has  made  these 
hard  pressed  countries  abhor  such  theo- 
ries as  those  of  Keyserling  and  the 
Democrat  Advisory  Council.  How  criti- 
cal does  the  financial  condition  of  this 
cotmtry  have  to  be  before  the  Democrats 
will  cast  off  these  irresponsible  philoto- 
phies  and  respond  &s  have  the  people  of 
Prance,  Argentina,  and  Turkey? 
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The  creditors  in  the  United  States  are 
not  agencies  like  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  The  creditors  are  you  and 
I,  as  well  as  the  widowed  and  the  re- 
tired— all  those  who  have  purchased 
Government  bonds.  And  people  like  us 
are  not  buying  as  many  bonds  as  they 
once  did.  This  wild  deficit  spending 
does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  American  workers  and  house- 
wives have  become  educated  to  the  rob- 
bery which  is  known  as  inflation;  they 
are  worried  that  interest  payments  on 
the  debt  are  the  second-largest  budg- 
etary expenditure.  As  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  by 
about  1987  we  shall  have  spent  in  inter- 
est the  total  amount  of  the  debt,  and  we 
shall  still  owe  the  debt. 

I  shall  now  treat  some  major  objec- 
tions to  the  Senate-passed  housing  bill 
and  the  House  subccanmittee  housing 
bilL 

First  of  all,  both  bills  are  exorbitant 
and  excessive.  The  Senate  housing  bill 
would  authorize  commitments  and  ulti- 
mate expenditures  of  %2Vi  billion.  The 
House  bill  would  amount  to  $5.8  billion. 
Of  these  authorized  budget  expendi- 
tures, only  $575  million  could  ever  be 
recovered.  Thus,  $5.2  billion  in  the 
committee  bill  is  in  the  form  of  outright 
grants. 

Compare  this  extravagance  with  the 

administration's  bills  which  would  total 

only  $1.65  billion  and  of  this  amovmt. 

I  $200  million  would  be  in  the  form  of 

-    loans. 

Secondly,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  will  be  a  strong  wind  which 
will  excite  raging  fires  of  inflation.  Of 
course,  some  Democrats  assert  that  the 
House  committee  bill  will  have  little  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  budget.  They 
boast  that  considerable  time  would 
elapse  before  these  vast  expenditures. 
•  This  type  of  logic  is  just  another  illus- 
tration of  my  original  premise.  The 
Democrats  do  not  care  how  great  is  the 
national  indebtedness,  so  long  as  they 
can  foist  it  off  on  the  next  generation. 

A  major  part  of  our  this  year's  $12  bil- 
lion deficit  is  the  mushrooming  growth 
of  the  Federal  aid  projects  voted  in  1955, 
1956.  and  1957,  and  prior  thereto.  Lit- 
tle inflation  from  those  measures  was 
felt  in  years  they  were  voted. 

But  not  only  will  the  next  generation 
pay — this  one  will,  too. 

In  the  excellent  minority  report  on 
S.  57,  there  is  a  discussion  of  11  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  will  accelerate  expendi- 
tures within  available  authorizations. 
Not  one  of  these  provisions  is  foiuid  with- 
in the  sound  and  responsible  administra- 
tion bill. 

While  the  committee  is  proposing  a 
measure  far  more  inflationary  than  even 
their  bill  last  year,  which  failed  to  pass, 
the  entire  Nation  is  becoming  more  con- 
scious than  ever  of  the  danger  of  fiscal 
extravagance.  I  want  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  tabulations  compar- 
ing last  year's  and  this  year's  Democratic 
bill.  This  table  makes  it  readily  appar- 
ent that  the  Democrats  are  ignoring  the 
'  Soviet  strategy  to  bankrupt  America. 
The  table  Is  documentary  evidence  that 
the  Democrats  are  glossing  over  the  dan- 


gers In  inflation  which  cripple  the  Income 
of  the  aged  and  the  retired. 

(In  millions] 
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'  Kstlmated  contract  amounti  under  40-year  annual 
contribution  contract.s  with  credit  itiven  for  re<luclnK 
contract  amounts  by  exces?  receipts  at  fiscal  1S*5»  rate. 
Oross.  contract  amounts  $2*'>,UR),ii«>. 

«  E.stimatcil  contract  amounts  un<ler  40-year  annual 
contribution  contracts  with  credit  given  for  re<lucing 
contract  amoimls  by  excess  rcceit)ts  at  fiscal  1W8  rale. 
Oross  contract  amounts  $4,480,000,000. 

»  1-year  program. 

« 3-year  program. 

» $250,i)00,<KK)  authorization  contingent  upon  direction 
of  the  President  not  lnclu<led  In  this  tabulation. 

•  Separate  bill  has  alreaiiy  jiasscil  the  House,  this 
Congress,  providing  $300,UOO,000  for  these  loans. 

Thirdly,  by  the  decrease  in  FHA  down- 
payments  and  by  requiring  FNMA  to 
purchase  mortgages  at  par,  and  thus  pay 
more  than  the  market  price,  the  Demo- 
crat Senate  and  House  bills  would  fur- 
ther promote  inflation.  This  special-as- 
sistance fund  of  FNMA  is  a  direct  back- 
door drain  on  the  Treasury. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  are  a 
further  step  toward  subversion  of  the 
traditional  American  system  by  substi- 
tuting statism  for  private  activities. 
By  the  FNMA  par  purchase  require- 
ment, it  would  generally  be  impos- 
sible for  private  investors  to  pur- 
chase these  mortgages,  since  par 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  market  price. 
By  maintaining  artificially  low  interest 
rates  on  Government  housing  loans,  pri- 
vate investment  would  be  further  driven 
from  the  field.  By  the  Senate  bill  elim- 
inating existing  provisions  of  law  de- 
signed to  prevent  competition  between 
public  and  private  housing,  and  subject 
income  limits  for  public  housing  to  al- 
most unrestricted  local  political  pres- 
sures, private  housing  will  almost  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  middle-income  brackets. 

Fourthly,  the  Senate  and  House  pro- 
posals represent  a  further  attempt  to- 
ward centralization.  This  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  share  financial  responsibility  with  the 
States  and  localities. 

There  is  an  alarming  contrast  between 
the  approach  of  the  House  bill  and  that 
of  the  administration  bill. 

In  the  past  urban  renewal  projects 
have  been  predominantly  residential. 
The  House  bill  would  increase  capital 
grants  for  nonresidential  projects.  The 
administration  proposes  a  soiuid  loan 
program.  lnst<;ad  of  a  Federal  giveaway 
program,  so  tliat  private  enterprise  on  a 
local  level  wiU  be  advanced  rather  than 
be  retarded. 


The  Senate  bill,  of  course,  would  sab- 
otage local  responsibility  even  more  than 
the  House  bill.  The  provision  for  5-year 
retroactive  credit  for  local  improvements 
would  greatly  reduce  or  eliminate  caah 
contributions  by  many  communities. 
Lack  of  responsibility  in  the  Senate  bill 
is  also  characterized  by  the  attempt  to 
put  the  Federal  Government  into  specu- 
lative land  purchases  for  urban  renewal. 
Federal  loans  for  acquisition  of  urban 
renewal  project  land  would  be  authorized 
even  before  a  project  has  been  firmly 
approved  or  a  sound  plan  agreed  upon. 
The  Federal  C3k)vemment.  then,  would 
become  like  the  wild  speculators  in  Flor- 
ida during  the  roaring  twenties.  They 
got  rich  quickly  or  else  went  broke. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  committee 
bills  obviously  were  written  In  a  rushed 
manner  with  no  real  concern  for  the 
future.  The  individual  hwneowner 
would  suffer.  For  example,  the  Senate 
bill  would  sell  public  housing  units  to 
over- income  tenants.  The  unsafe  sales 
formula  is  such  that  the  equity  accumu- 
lated by  purchaser  of  the  housing  unit 
would  be  comparatively  worthless.  In  a 
typical  case,  the  purchaser  would  have 
equity  of  only  $750  after  making  pay- 
ments for  10  years.  This  would  hardly 
cover  depreciation. 

The  Democrat  housing  bills  tsrpify  an 
approach  that  ignores  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge which  must  be  met  by  a  sound 
economy,  and  that  lacks  consideration 
for  generations  of  Americans  who  will 
come  after  us.  The  Democrat-con- 
trolled 85th  Congress  created  a  record 
of  irresponsibly  spending  the  taxpayers 
money  that  shocked  America.  The 
Democrat  proposals  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, if  all  passed,  would  have 
amounted  to  over  $200  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

By  1959  the  spending  tag  had  been 
firmly  pinned  on  the  Democrat  donkey. 
Suddenly  the  pressure  of  Irate  constitu- 
ents became  so  great  that  panicky  Dem- 
ocrats began  to  shout  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  the  spenders.  They  chattered 
about  what  amounts  to  Republican 
"front-door"  spending  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  ignored 
their  own  deceptive  "back-door"  spend- 
ing. Through  the  rear  entrance  to  the 
Treasury  vast  obligations  were  built  up 
for  the  Government  that  never  went 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Democrats  thought  they  were  fool- 
ing the  Nation. 

Plainly,  the  Democrat  housing  bill  is 
another  attempt  not  only  to  bust  the 
President's  budget,  but  to  bust  the 
budgets  of  our  children. 

We  need  good  housing  legislation.  The 
funds  which  authorized  FHA  home  mort- 
gage insurance  program,  slum  clearance, 
and  college  housing  are  almost  ex- 
hausted. Administration  Representa- 
tives, on  the  first  day  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  proposed  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 89 — McDoNOUCH,  WiDNALL,  and 
Betts — remedial  action,  but  the  Demo- 
crats denied  the  real  needs  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  attempts  to  put  through  Con- 
gress an  extravagant  omnibus  housing 
bill.  They  needed  these  three  urgency 
arguments  to  force  this  great  omnibus 


housing  bill  through  Congress.  Their 
present  bills  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
committees  represent  dangerous  pro- 
posals and  display  a  gross  lack  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  long  range  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  These  bills  approach  the 
problems  of  housing  in  ways  harmful  to 
private  enterprise  and  local  government. 
They  apply  a  philosophy  which  is  alien 
to  the  greatest  traditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

We  do  not  have  to  vote  this  housing 
hodgepodge  monstrosity.  The  adminis- 
tration bill  is  a  sound  practical  approach, 
and  it  provides  all  the  legislation  needed 
by  the  Nation  at  this  time.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive program. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  vote  for 
the  Democrat  housing  bills,  they  are 
voting  for  a  luxurious  extravaganza  their 
children  will  some  day  condemn.  When 
the  Members  of  this  body  vote  for  the 
administration  bill,  they  are  voting  for  a 
continuance  of  the  principles  that  have 
made  America  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ;' 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigim  I  Mr.  Ceder- 

BERC.J 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  agree  with  all 
the  sentiments  expresse<I  in  the  gentle- 
man's fine  explanation  of  the  fiscal 
problems  which  will  arl>e  if  the  Demo- 
cratic proposed  housing  bill  is  enacted. 
It  seems  to  me  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  we  should  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order,  it  is  now.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
he  h^  made  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion m  tx)lnting  out  the  differences  that 
exist  between  the  administration's  pro- 
posal and  the  Democratic  proposal  which 
will  probably  be  up  for  consideration  by 
the  membership  of  this  body  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  intend  to  support  the  administration 
proposal  because  I  believe  it  is  a  proposal 
that  will  be  in  the  long-term  best  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  of  this  country..  It 
strikes  me  very  forcibly  when  I  find  that 
our  Democratic  friends  have  no  consid- 
eration whatsoever  about  the  future  gen- 
erations of  this  country.  Here  we  are 
faced  with  a  deficit  of  something  over 
$280  billion,  yet  spending  proposals  come 
into  this  body  year  after  year. 

Of  course,  I  believe  there  is  a  little 
politics  in  some  of  the»;  spending  pro- 
posals because  the  most  shocked  people 
in  the  entire  country  would  be  some  of 
those  who  vote  for  all  these  proposals, 
when  they  wake  up  to  the  realization  of 
what  they  will  be  faced  with  in  reality. 
I  think  it  is  slightly  dishonest  to  propose 
these  grandiose  spending  bills  whether 
they  be  for  housing  or  other  public  works 
unless  they  have  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  provide  the  revenue  tt>  foot  the  bill. 

We  have  mortgaged  the  earnings  of 
the  future  generations  of  this  country 
by  far  too  much  already. 

I  intend  to  stick  with  the  position  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  this  housing 
legislation  because  I  think  they  are  abso- 
lutely right  and  that  that  they  will  not  be 
inflationary. 


Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.     It's  excellent. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I,  too, 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  his  splendid  and  clear 
statement  in  which  he  so  well  points  out 
some  of  the  things  inherent  in  one  of 
the  pending  housing  bills.  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  read  and  study  these  remarks,  be- 
cause they  are  very  much  worth  while. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  very 
fine  statement  concerning  this  housing 
bill  which  is  p)ending  and  which  will 
probably  be  on  the  floor  before  too  many 
days  have  elapsed. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  that  last 
week,  I  think  it  was.  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council  in  a  statement  suggested 
that  the  economy  should  be  propped,  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  props  put 
under  the  economy.  Such  a  statement 
coming  from  the  floor  as  it  did  struck  me 
as  rather  strange,  since  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  understood  that  this  year 
coming  up  will  be  the  second  most  pros- 
perous year  in  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic, if  not  the  most  prosp>erous.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  California  has  any 
ideas  as  to  what  the  Advisory  Council 
means  when  it  says  that  we  should  prop 
up  the  economy  in  a  year  such  as  this? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  for  his  question.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  an  expres- 
sion. It  would  be  more  like  knocking 
the  props  out  in  a  prosjierous  year  if  we 
continue  along  the  lines  of  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  that 
I  can  see  on  the  horizon  justifying  such 
a  statement. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  might  agree  with  me  that 
this  particular  proposal,  the  housing  bill 
is  another  example  of  what  I  have  called 
the  worm's-eye  view  of  the  economy,  as 
propK)sed  by  gentlemen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle?  In  other  words,  they 
are  so  intent  on  looking  at  the  little  hills 
and  valleys  immediately  ahead  that  they 
loom  large  and  out  of  prop>orfion  and 
they  lose  the  true  perspective  of  the 
whole  countryside  and  what  really  lies  in 
the  future. 

It  is  like  a  worm  going  over  the  terrain. 
If  you  are  a  worm,  those  hills  look  pretty 
big;  however,  if  you  get  up  and  above 
them  and  are  able  to  look  at  the  whole 
thing,  you  probably  are  able  to  chart  a 
better  course  because  you  are  not  worried 
about  a  few  little  things  which  in  the 
long  run  are  not  going  to  turn  out  to 
mean  much. 

I  cannot  help  but  remark  also  con- 
cerning the  so-called  imemployed  march 
on  Washington  last  week.  Certainly  no- 
body wants  to  belittle  anyone  who  Is 


unemployed  or  to  do  anything  but  feel 
a  great  sense  of  loss  at  the  plight  in 
which  some  of  these  people  find  them- 
selves. 

The  official  statistics  released  last  week 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  showing  the  great- 
est increase  in  employment  in  8  years, 
apparently  caught  the  prophets  of  eco- 
nomic gloom  in  this  coimtry  by  surprise. 

Unfortunately,  one  person  caught  off 
base  was  George  Meany,  President  of 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Meany  had  not  previ- 
ously been  a  member  of  the  gloom  and 
doom  team.  However  he  wais  forced  into 
a  most  embarrassing  role  by  an  action  of 
the  AFL-CIO  which  he  personally  op- 
posed. This  action  was  dictated  by 
Walter  Reuther  against  the  better  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Meany  and  many  more  re-' 
sponsible  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  action  was  the  so-called  unem- 
ployment march  on  Washington.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Reuther  to  create  an 
impression  at  home  and  abroad  that  our 
American  economy  was  in  precarious 
position  and  that  unemployment  was 
continuing  to  rise.  It  is  my  feeling  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  a  cheap  attempt 
to  exploit  the  misery  of  those  Americans 
who  are  imemployed,  for  the  political 
gain  of  Walter  Reuther  and  the  further- 
ance of  his  schemes  to  spend  our  economy 
into  another  minous  cycle  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Meany  after  it  was  too  late,  ap- 
parently saw  that  the  unemployed  would 
reach  Washington  at  about  the  time  that 
the  most  spectacular  rise  of  employment 
since  1951  had  been  announced.  There- 
fore being  a  good  soldier,  Mr.  Meany 
tried  to  save  the  situation  by  issuing  the 
following  statement: 

During  the  period  from  February  to  March, 
there  is  a  normal  seasonal  improvement  in 
the  unemployment  figures  of  approximately 
5  percent.  That  would  mean  that,  U  the 
normal  seasonal  improvement  is  reflected  In 
the  March  figures,  unemployment  would  be 
down  approximately  250,000  to  300,000. 

Even  a  substantial  drop,  far  In  excess  of 
that  figure,  would  still  leave  lis  with  a  seri- 
ous unemployment  problem.  If  the  figure 
were  in  the  250,000  to  300,000  range,  it  would 
mean  merely  seasonal  Improvement  and  no 
change  In  the  overaU  tmemployment  slttia- 
tlon.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  improve- 
ment figxird  were  less  than  250,000,  It  would 
mean  the  tmemployment  situation  bad 
worsened. 

Actually,  the  increase  in  jobs  during 
March  was  1,106,000  and  the  decrease 
in  unemployment  was  387,000.  This  was 
the  greatest  jump  in  employment  since 
1951,  and  the  greatest  decline  in  unemr 
ployment  since  1950. 

The  unemployment  march,  of  course, 
had  fallen  flat.  Its  preparation  had 
been  accompanied  by  numerous  difficul- 
ties local  unions  had  in  finding  unem- 
ployed members  to  attend.  I  am  not 
minimizing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actual 
plight  of  those  Americans  who  remain 
imemployed,  but  I  think  we  all  deplore 
such  attempts  to  exploit  their  situation 
for  purposes  of  political  or  personal 
ambition. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Meany  found  him- 
self in  this  position,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.    I  am  even  more  sorry  that  he 
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went  80  far  to  Justify  an  ill  advised  posi- 
tion of  his  organization  as  to  make  the 
following  statement: 

The  drop  In  unemployment  wm  mostly 
BMMonal.  There  U  no  appreciable  Improve- 
ment In  the  overall  plctiu-e.  Certainly  well- 
•taged  propaganda  announcements  wlU  not 
solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Meany  knows  the  regular  monthly 
releases  of  unemployment  figures  are  not 
propaganda  announcements,  but  are 
based  on  the  best  Information  available 
Dy  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  Mr.  Meany's 
true  feelings  about  our  economy  were 
expressed  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  in  his  forthright  an- 
swers to  an  article  in  Trud,  the  official 
Soviet  organ  for  trade  unionists: 

Trud  refxiaes  to  admit  that  economic 
reoovery  has  been  quite  rapid  and  that  the 
reoMslou  in  the  United  States  Is  almost  over. 
Ptrtonal  Income  hM  reached  a  new  high  of 
$800  billion  per  year  In  November  16S8.  ThU 
la  an  Inerease  of  $14  billion  over  the  previous 
high  in  August  1907.  Industrial  production 
has  reoovertd  about  two-thirds  of  the  drop 
•xptrifnetd  during  ths  rMssslon.  Froduo- 
tivlty  u  now  inereasing  at  a  rrpld  rate— per- 
haps as  much  as  6  peroent  a  year. 

Ottr  trade  unions  have  oontlnued  to  obtain 
■ubstanttal  wsg*  sdvancM,  whUe  prtoei  have 
TMnalnsd  rt Utlvtly  ilablt.  Per  ths  Ant  half 
of  1888.  almost  88  peroent  of  the  wag*  sd- 
Jttstmsnts  provldsd  an  tnereaas  of  10  cents 
or  more,  Mere  than  one -founh  of  the  hour- 
ly wage  lnore«M8  were  II  cents  or  more. 
Ileal  wegee  are  showing  very  ■igntflosnt  in* 
ereases.  This  means  a  continuously  rising 
American  itandard  of  living. 

Zl  li  mo8t  unfortunatf  that  Mr. 
MfAAy'8  Maoeifttlon  with  tht  pelttleally 
MBblUoua  Mr.  lUuther  has  put  him  in 
Iht  position  of  talking  out  of  both  eldte 
of  hia  mouth.  This  is  not  oharaotariatic 
of  thf  alwaya  forthright  Otorga  Meany. 
It  it  my  hoM  that  this  apparent  change 
in  Image  will  not  be  a  permanent  one. 

X  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  again  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HIE8TAND.  Z  rather  imagine 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arisona  will 
agree  with  me,  in  view  of  Mr.  Meany's 
mistake,  that  the  most  imtenable  posi- 
tion of  all  is  trying  to  defend  a  mistake, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  that 
is  the  point  I  tried  to  make.  We  here 
see  a  man  who,  I  think,  got  himself  in  a 
position  he  did  not  want  to  get  into.  It 
was  against  his  better  Judgment.  But, 
like  the  good  soldier  that  he  is,  he  tried 
to  do  the  best  he  could,  but  he  got  him- 
self into  an  untenable  position.  And  I 
have  a  great  amount  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Meany. 

Mr.  HIE8TAND.  Z  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  wonder,  if  in 
putting  the  facts  together  or  the  rtate- 
ment  together  that  the  gentleman  just 
made,  in  what  I  think  is  rather  a  par- 
tisan manner,  he  had  considered  a  few 
points  of  interest.  One  is  this:  I  happen 
to  be  of  a  generation  that  was  permitted, 
and  was  proud  to  do  so,  to  serve  some 


time  in  the  service  in  the  early  forties. 
During  that  period  of  time  our  genera- 
tion, which  is  the  succeeding  generation 
now — and  you  are  talking  about  another 
one — is  the  generation  that  made  no 
profit  out  of  the  war.  but  the  generation 
that  made  the  profit  out  of  the  war  is 
largely  represented  by  you  gentlemen 
who  are  now  complaining  because  we 
cannot  have  investments  in  public  build- 
ings, and  those  are  the  gentlemen  who 
profiteered  at  the  expense  of  the  bond- 
holders or  the  people  who  Invested  In 
bonds  $200  billion  in  extent.  We  went 
into  debt  $200  billion,  and  now  we  are 
paying  the  interest  on  that  $200  billion 
that  your  generation  profited  from,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  and  as  the  result  of 
the  Increase  in  the  interest  rate,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  support  x,he  bond  market,  we 
have  this  tremendous  debt.  Now,  the 
result  is  because  your  generation  profited 
to  the  extent  of  $200  billion  in  bonds,  and 
you  are  now  IncreasUig  the  interest  rate 
down  here  to  an  extent  of  several  billion 
dollars  a  year,  we  tiave  less  money  with 
which  to  invest  in  school  buildings,  for 
example,  so  that  this  generation  that 
fought  the  war  oioi  have  no  place  to 
send  their  children  to  school. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man could  suggest  some  method  to  sell 
bonds  at  a  price  lens  than  is  being  paid. 

Mr,  •MITK  of  Iowa.  I  am  surprised 
thtrt  la  a  quastton  along  that  line,  after 
the  last  S  or  4  yeant.  When  the  Govern- 
ment supported  the  bond  market  there 
was  no  trouble  getting  rid  of  the  bonds 
and  tht  paopla  want  wintni  to  Invest  at  a 
lower  intoreat  rat4.  but  Just  as  soon  as  you 
failed  to  support  the  bond  market  they 
rtfuatd  to  buy  them  at  that  Interest 
rata,  bwaust  they  art  prttty  largely  go- 
Ing-down. 

Mr.  HIB8TAND.  The  support  of  the 
bond  market  was  the  most  inflationary 
meaiure  that  this  country  ever  adopted 
and  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  falling  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
Increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  ?  • 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Z  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Z  am  always  in- 
terested in  these  experts  on  bonds  and 
the  management  of  the  national  debt. 
The  same  people  who  are  such  experts  on 
bonds  and  the  same  people  who  are  such 
exi>erts  in  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt  and  so  forth  are  the  very 
same  people  that  put  us  into  this  mess 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-some  billion 
dollars  as  far  as  deficit  is  concerned. 
Now,  if  your  party  had  as  much  concern 
in  previous  years,  as  far  as  spending  la 
concerned,  as  you  are  in  giving  advice 
as  to  how  to  manage  the  debt,  we  would 
not  be  in  this  predicament. 

Mr.  8MZTH  of  Iowa.  All  you  have  to 
know  is  to  know  how  to  read  to  be  able 
to  see  the  statistica  which  are  very  much 
available  on  these  bonds.  When  the 
Oovernment  bond  market  was  supported 
we  had  lower  interest  rates  than  we  have 
now.  The  interest  rate  has  almost  dou- 
bled as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
failure  to  support  them. 


Mr.  CEDERBERO.  All  the  gentleman 
has  to  do  is  to  remember  that  the  nation- 
al debt  la  something  like  $280  bilUon,  and 
if  his  side  of  the  aisle  will  do  as  much  as 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  doing  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  budget  balanced  and  spend- 
ing down,  we  will  not  be  faced  with  these 
problems  in  future  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  was  $380  bU- 
llon  when  the  Interest  rate  was  lower, 
too. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
ranking  member  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, my  very  able  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  McDonoughI. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  statement  that  my  col- 
league from  California  has  been  making 
on  this  very  crucial  problem  of  debt 
management,  debt  obligation,  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country,  and  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  that  will  soon  be  coming  up 
for  action. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  public 
debt  and  its  monumental  slae  of  ISM 
billion,  we  seem  to  forget  that  in  1937 
we  passed  the  original  Housing  Act 
which  provided  that  all  of  the  bonds 
subscribed  for  the  building  of  public 
houslnf  units  in  this  country— and  there 
have  been  some  444.000  of  them  built  at 
a  coat  of  $3,111  miUlon— all  the  bonds 
for  those  public  housing  unlta  art  tax- 
extmpt;  that  Is,  tht  InUrtal  on  Ihtm  Is 
tax-txempt.  The  little  taxpayer  who 
buys  a  savings  bond  has  to  pay  a  tax  on 
tht  Inttrtst  that  ht  rtceivta  from  that 
bond.  But  iht  big  bond  houatt  and  tht 
wealthy  ptople  who  in  many  instanttt 
bought  tnttt  public  housing  bonds  gtt 
thtm  lax -exempt. 

An  attempt  was  made  In  the  original 
act  to  make  it  appear  as  if  public  hous- 
ing bonds  were  a  municipal  responslbU- 
ity.  and  an  obligation  against  the  eredlt 
of  the  city  or  the  county  or  the  State  in 
which  they  were  sold.  This  Is  not  true. 
Pubhc  housing  bonds  that  are  sold  In 
any  city  or  county  in  the  United  States 
are  not  part  of  the  debt  obligation  of 
that  city  or  county,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  in  the  same  category  as  a  mu- 
nicipal Ixmd  issued  for  the  building  of  a 
sewage-disposal  plant  or  a  highway  or 
public  building.  But  this  was  an  at- 
tempt to  sugar  up,  to  entice  the  public 
to  buy  public  housing  bonds.  So,  the 
Interest  on  them  was  made  tax-exempt. 
So,  the  small  taxpayer  is  paying  that 
additional  tax.  while  the  large  bond- 
holders are  exempt.  And,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  $222  million  subsidy  to  main- 
tain these  bonds,  to  make  them  tax- 
exempt. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    That  U.  per  yearf 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.    Yes. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Z  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  His  contribu- 
tion is  very  pertinent  and  valuable. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I'm  happy  to  yleM 
to  the  very  able  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  AZiGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  merely 
wanted  to  tell  my  colleague  that  he  has 
been  of  great  help  to  me  in  the  past  on 
the  matter  of  housing  and  other  mat- 
ters that  come  before  his  committee.    I 
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want  him  to  know  that  thoee  of  us  who 
are  sitting  in  committee  now,  while  this 
House  is  in  session,  would  be  here  if  it 
were  not  for  the  other  responsibilities 
which  they  have  to  take  care  of  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Ren- 
tleman  that  I  have  admired  his  work  in 
the  past  as  he  has  striven  to  maintain 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Housing  bill. 
I  am  particularly  concerned,  in  addition 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McDoNouGH],  has  said  about  tax- 
exempt  public  housing  bonds,  about  the 
public  housing  provisions  contained  in 
the  two  bills,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification  about  the  Republican  and 
the  Democrat  bills.  I  understand  they 
are  now  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  will  be  coming  up  in  the  House  very 
soon.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  units  included  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat bill,  but  in  the  Republican  bill 
there  are  no  new  public  housing  units? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Can  the  lientleman  give 
me  the  figures  contained  In  tl)e  Demo- 
crat bill  for  this  year? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  Democrat  bill 
does  not  mcnilun  dollars,  but  it  Includes 
making  available  100,000  new  public 
housing  units  in  addition  to  those  that 
arc  now  in.  If  we  extend  the  amount  of 
tubaldy  |)er  unit  per  morth  fur  the  40 
years  the  bunds  will  havo  to  be  subsi- 
dised, the  cost  to  thn  taxpayers  would 
amount  to  some  $3,100  million, 

Mr,  ALQIR.  This  is  not  to  say,  then, 
that  wr  do  not  hrlipvr  In  )tnui«lng,  an  far 
as  taking  crit  of  the  basic  wants  of  those 
who  need  hounlns,  but  there  is  a  dlffer- 
enee,  a  eonfllot  In  viewpoint,  between  the 
two  groups  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting 
housing  for  the  people  that  need  housing. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr,  HIESTAND,    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  ALGER.  Public  housing  Is  not 
necessarily  the  way  to  do  it.  There  are 
other  means  for  getting  good  low-cost 
housing  for  people  without  burdening 
the  Federal  taxpayer  more  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  present  laws  are  working  pretty  well. 
They  are  spreading  housing  very  rapidly 
and  at  low  cost. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  whatever  merit  there  might 
be  to  public  housing — and  this  is  giving 
the  proponents  of  pubhc  housing  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  agree,  before  we  con- 
test the  merit  of  public  housing  in  the 
first  instance — whatever  merit  there 
might  be  is  absolutely  beyond  considera- 
tion at  this  time  because  of  the  unbal- 
anced nature  of  the  budgot,  the  $13  bil- 
lion deficit  this  year.  Many  times  we 
have  to  tighten  the  belt  even  on  worthy 
programs  if  we  are  going  to  be  fiscally 
responsible  and  keep  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance and  preserve  the  irtegrity  of  the 
dollar  bill.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 
i^  Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  do  I  might  re- 
mark to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fact,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  deficit  of  this  year 


is  from  votes  of  this  House  and  this  Con- 
gress in  previous  years.  These  laws  be- 
came effective  and  the  totals  are  now 
piling  up.  That  is  a  major  share  of  the 
deficit  of  this  year.  If  we  tulopt  this 
Democratic  bill,  the  effect  on  this  year's 
budget  will  not  be  heavy,  but  on  future 
budgets  win  be  very  heavy.  It  will  have 
to  be  covered  by  appropriations  each 
year.  The  present  maximum  liability 
per  year  is  $138  million. 

Mr.  ALOER.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  making.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  answer. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  try  to  be 
responsible  by  balancing  the  budget  and 
protecting  the  value  of  the  dollar  bill, 
what  we  are  doing  is  actually  preserving 
the  buying  power  of  every  dollar  bill  in 
the  pockets  of  the  worklngmen  through- 
out the  country? 

■  Mr.  HIESTAND.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
thank  him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Sijeaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND,  To  one  of  the  sound- 
est thinkers  in  the  Congress.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  fine 
statement  of  the  housing  picture  and  tht 
way  he  proposes  to  meet  tills  problem. 
However,  I  have  been  intrigued  by  again 
hearing  people  from  the  other  side  of 
tht  aisle  pay  tribute  to  this  Wlll-o'-lht- 
wisp,  this  idta  of  gttting  low  Inttrtst 
rates  fur  Federal  bonds,  as  if  that  can  be 
aeoompllslied  without  trtatlm  toonomlo 
damagt  In  another  way. 

What  I  should  Ilka  to  ask  anyone  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  have 
asked  It  before  on  the  floor  of  tht  Mouat 
and  I  havt  asktd  it  in  tht  Joint  leo- 
nomie  Committee,  and  I  might  say  there 
are  more  renponnible  people— that  is  my 
deflnltlon  of  oouise— on  your  side  who 
recognise  that  that  is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp— Is  that  those  of  you  who  still 
think  you  can  get  low  Interest  rate  bonds 
without  economic  damage  and  want  to 
undertake  this  dlfflcult  chore,  go  back 
and  find  out  why  in  1981.  That  was  a 
year  when  the  Democratic  Party  was  in 
control  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  we 
abandoned  the  program  of  bolstering 
the  Government  bond  market  and  went 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  accord.  Z  think 
if  you  will  review  a  little  bit  of  history 
you  will  find  that  it  became  so  apparent 
to  the  leaders  of  your  own  party  that 
that  was  an  erroneous  economic  theory 
that  they  went  to  the  1951  Federal  Re- 
serve accord,  which  was  to  try  to  have 
the  Federal  bonds  marketed  on  the  open 
market  so  that  to  some  degree,  at  any 
rate,  the  actual  cost  of  money  was  re- 
flected in  the  interest  rate. 

Z  personally  think  it  is  a  much  health- 
ier situation,  although  I  will  say  this:  Z 
think  it  is  a  very  proper  area  for  us  to 
undertake  to  review,  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  went  too  far,  possibly  not  far 
enough,  but  whether  or  not  the  1051 
accord  was  the  best  that  we  could  have 
done.  But  this  fiction  of  the  cost  of  in- 
terest rates  on  Federal  bonds  and  try- 
ing to  make  a  political  issue  out  of  it  is 
Just  nonsense.    Z  think  it  is  about  time 


the  people  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  who  want  to  make  an  issue  of  it 
start  talking  in  terms  of  sense.  The  best 
way  to  start  is  to  review  why  you  aban- 
doned that  program  in  1951. 

Z  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  McDoNOUGH]. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  This  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pubhc  housing  bonds  that 
we  were  speaking  about  a  moment  ago. 
and  the  responsibility  that  the  present 
act  places  upon  the.  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  them  at  par,  and  main- 
tain them  at  100-percent  value  and  at 
the  same  time  give  tax  exemption  on  the 
interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  housing  originat- 
ing as  it  does  In  the  community  in  which 
the  public  housing  units  are  built,  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  States,  cities, 
and  counties  and  that  they  should  main- 
tain the  parity  of  the  bonds  that  are 
sold  to  build  these  uniU.  If  that  were 
the  case  there  would  be  local  responsi- 
bility and  the  debt  of  those  bonds  would 
bt  on  that  city  or  county  and  not  on  tha 
national  dtbt,  as  It  Is.  on  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

Mr.  KIHTAND.  X  thank  tht  gtntlt- 
man  for  hit  contribution. 


TKI  WOBUIW  TIMM,  WOPURIf, 
MAU. 

Mrs.  ROOERt  of  MaaaachuHtU.  Mr, 
•ptaktr.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaant  to 
txund  my  rtmarka  at  thU  point  In  tht 

RlCORD. 

Tht  •PIAXm.  Is  thtrt  obJtcUon  to 
tht  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  since  Z  havt 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Z  have  spoken  here  on  this 
fioor  and  elsewhere  in  public  of  the 
very  great  honor  I  consider  it  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  represent  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

My  district  In  a  very  large  sense  is 
where  American  freedom  was  bom  and 
where  our  independence  as  a  nation 
began. 

One  of  the  historic  communities  In  my  ^ 
district  is  the  city  of  Woburn  located  10 
mller,  west  by  northwest  of  Boston.  Only 
a  few  days  from  now,  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Woburn  will  celebrate  the  19th  of 
April  when  the  Minute  Men  of  Woburn 
Joined  with  those  of  every  Middlesex 
village  and  farm  in  the  first  battle  for 
American  liberty.  The  city  of  Woburn 
was  first  settled  around  1638  to  1640,  and 
in  1642  Was  the  first  incorporated  town- 
ship set  off  from  Charlestown.  The  cMy 
was  named  after  Woburn  in  Bedford- 
shire, England,  a  town  about  50  miles 
northwest  of  London. 

The  city  of  Woburn  received  its  charter 
In  1888.  It  was  long  noted  as  the  most 
important  leather  manufacturing  center 
in  New  England,  and  now  it  has  many 
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diversified  industries.  Among  its  dis- 
tinguished citizens  liave  been  the  ances- 
tors of  the  four  Presidents — Orover 
Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  James  Garfield. 

Over  the  last  50  years,  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  which  the  people  of  Wo- 
bum  are  grateful  and  proud  is  the  city's 
dally  newspaper,  the  Woburn  Daily 
Times.  Without  question,  the  Woburn 
Daily  Times  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
newspapers  in  all  the  world.  It  cer- 
tainly ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Always  con- 
structive, it  never  has  been  destructive. 
The  publishers  of  the  Woburn  Times 
through  its  history  always  have  consid- 
ered news  as  information  beneficial  to 
mankind.  If  information  had  no  bene- 
ficial qualities  it  failed  to  measure  up  to 
news. 

In  these  days  of  rivalry,  bitterness, 
selfishness,  and  lack  of  respect  for  the 
individual  and  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  right  of  privacy,  the  publishing 
principles  of  the  Wobxim  Times  are 
unique  and  outstanding.  This  dlstin- 
giiished  newspaper  seems  like  a  breath 
of  fresh,  clean,  wholesome  air. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  respect  I 
have  had  for  its  publishers  over  many 
years.  I  consider  it  worthwhile  and  ap- 
propriate to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  outstanding  prin- 
ciples which  make  the  Wobiim  Daily 
Times  an  outstanding  newspaper.  Just 
as  wealth  alone  does  not  make  any  man 
great,  neither  does  size  alone  make  a 
newspaper  great.  Compared  with  our 
large  metropolitan  daily  newspapers,  the 
Woburn  Times  would  be  considered 
small.  Compared  with  any  newspaper 
in  America  on  the  basis  of  quality,  how- 
ever, none  will  rank  any  higher  than  the 
Woburn  Times. 

The  Woburn  Daily  Times  has  been  the 
recognized  news  publication  for  the  city 
of  Woburn,  Mass.,  almost  since  Its  in- 
ception on  the  9th  of  October  of  1901. 

It  was  instituted  by  the  late  James  D. 
Haggerty,  6r.,  on  a  very  modest  basis 
and  it  has  reached  its  present  pinnacle 
of  success  through  the  practice  of  golden 
nile  journalism.  This  daily  newspaper 
^  has  placed  a  ban  on  news  in  which  scan- 
dalous developments  flare,  and  down 
through  its  58  years  of  existence.  It  has 
never  scandalized  a  person  or  a  family, 
nor  has  it  glorified  the  developments  of 
the  courtroom. 

The  principle  of  keeping  the  news  col- 
umns of  the  Times  clean  of  scandal  was 
of  primary  importance  to  Mr.  James  D. 
Haggerty,  the  publisher  and  founder.  To 
his  reporters  he  gave  this  advice  and 
counsel : 

Never  publish  a  name  of  a  defendant  In 
a  court  case  or  names  and  Identities  in  cases 
that  even  border  on  scandal.  Remember,  I 
want  the  Wob\irn  Dally  Times  to  be  a  family 
newspaper  and  I  want  It  kept  so  clean  that 
every  member  of  the  family  can  read  It  with- 
out any  compunctions.  Regardless  how 
criminal  a  Woburn  boy  or  man  or  girl,  for 
that  matter,  develops,  Jtist  remember  that 
the  person  came  from  a  family  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  free  from  disgrace. 
They  are  entitled  to  live  with  their  neighbors 
and  their  families  are  entitled  to  grow  up 
without  suffering  the  burden  brought  about 
by  the  sins  of  the  giUlty  member  of  the 
family. 


When  a  court  case  of  importance  be- 
comes a  matter  of  news  compulsion,  the 
Woburn  Daily  Times  still  refrains  from 
the  use  of  names  and  calls  the  criminal 
or  the  defendants  "a  Woburn  man"  or  a 
"local  resident."  The  person's  Identity 
is  not  made  public  through  the  columns 
of  the  Times. 

The  passing  of  James  D.  Haggerty.  Sr.. 
the  founder  of  the  Golden  Rule  policy, 
brought  his  two  sons  in  charge  of  pub- 
lishing. They  are  Paul  L.  Haggerty. 
publisher,  and  James  D.  Haggerty.  Jr., 
editor  in  chief. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Hag- 
gerty brothers,  changes  and  expansion 
have  been  made  and  perfected.  The 
newspaper  has  been  enlarged  and  the 
machinery  of  operation  increased  and 
modernized.  They  have  kept  abre^t  of 
the  times,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
an  operational  viewpoint  have  kept  ahead 
of  the  demands.  The  circulation  has 
grown  xmtil  now  the  newspaper  serves 
the  people  in  many  neighboring  towns, 
suburban  to  Woburn.  There  is  one 
old-fashioned  precept  of  the  Times 
which  has  not  been  abandoned,  however, 
and  that  is  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  names  and  the  scandalizing  of 
families  in  court  and  police  news. 

The  two  Haggei-ty  sons  of  the  founder. 
James  D.  Haggerty,  Sr..  have  foimd  this 
doctrine  to  be  a  cornerstone  on  which  the 
reputation  of  the  Times  was  built  and 
became  the  family  newspaper,  and  not 
only  that,  they  too  personally  believe 
that  the  family  of  the  linf ortunate  should 
be  spared  from  the  spotlight  of  pitiless 
publicity. 

When  the  metropolitan  dailies  give 
attention  to  Woburn  news  events  and 
developments  which  stigmatize  the  fami- 
lies of  those  to  be  unfortunately  involved, 
the  Times  continues  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the^  founder's  original  principle:  "No 
names  in  cases  involving  scandal." 

The  Woburn  Daily  Times  Is  nonparti- 
san, and  In  political  confiict,  opens  its 
columns  to  both  sides  of  any  contro- 
versy. Both  political  parties  are  invited 
to  submit  news  items,  and  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  on  many 
occasions  have  acclaimed  the  eminent 
fairness  of  the  Woburn  Daily  Times. 

The  Times  is  very  proud  of  its  record 
for  Golden  Rule  Journalism.  Also,  it 
is  proud  of  the  record  of  never  having 
missed  getting  an  issue  published,  de- 
livered, and  on  the  street  regardless  of 
power  failures,  storms,  and  other  handi- 
caps. Every  patriotic  and  civic  crusade 
of  benefit  to  the  city  of  Woburn  and  the 
Woburn  people  has  had  the  unlimited 
support  of  the  Woburn  Daily  Times. 

The  people  of  Woburn  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  are  proud  of  their 
daily  newspaper.  To  them  it  is  a  friend 
that  gives  them  not  only  the  news  but 
valuable  information  about  their  com- 
munity and  their  day-to-day  living.  It 
is  a  medium  ujwn  which  the  people  de- 
pend. It  is  like  an  old  friend  to  them  for 
it  is  respected  and  dependable. 

The  founder  of  the  Woburn  Times, 
Mr.  James  D.  Haggerty,  Sr.,  and  Mrs. 
Haggerty,  the  former  Mary  Lovell,  dis- 
tinguished among  the  citizenry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  contributed  greatly  to 
their  community  and  their  Common- 
wealt^i.    A  lovely  and  charming  lady, 
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today  Mrs.  Haggerty  possesses  countless 
friends,  among  which  I  am  so  proud  to 
say  I  believe  I  am  Included. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haggerty  were  blessed 
with  11  children,  and  the  Haggerty 
family  circle  always  has  been  an  active 
and  a  happy  one.  There  are  two  boys 
and  nine  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
married.  James  is  the  oldest.  The  two 
Haggerty  brothers.  James  and  Paul,  to- 
gether with  three  brothers-in-law,  pres- 
ently operate  the  Woburn  Times  organ- 
ization. The  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Haggerty  are  Mrs.  John  £  OatTney^ 
Mae;  Mrs.  Dennis  Dooley — Madeline; 
Mrs.  John  Bundy — Dorothea;  Mrs.  Nel- 
son Blinn — Arlene;  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Mc- 
Carthy— Lorraine:  Mrs.  EUmer  Fran- 
son — Janice;  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Varey — 
Norma;  Mrs.  John  B.  McGowan — Joan; 
and  Mrs.  William  F.  Sullivan — Bemice.* 
There  are  37  grandchildren  in  this  won- 
derful family. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Woburn  Times  is  a  very  friendly 
newspaper,  possessed  and  operated  by  a 
very  friendly  organization.  If  at  any 
time  any  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
happen  to  be  passing  through  Woburn 
or  visiting  friends  in  this  friendly  city, 
they  are  not  only  welcome,  but  would 
find  it  interesting  and  pleasant  to  call 
in  at  the  Woburn  Times.  They  would 
be  graciously  received. 


LEST  WE  FORGET— SOVXFT 
DIPLOMACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WwcHT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden  1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1959 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the 
proposed  summit  conference  may  de- 
cide the  destiny  of  world  freedom  and 
self-government  for  generations  to  come. 
The  cold  war  conducted  by  the  Kremlin 
since  World  War  n  will  meet  success  or 
failure  at  the  coming  summit  meeting. 
Appeasement  and  the  granting  of  conces- 
sions to  the  demands  of  the  Communists 
will  shatter  hope  for  millions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  greatly  weaken  the 
confidence  of  neutral  nations  In  free 
world  leadership. 

Our  State  Department  and  allied  rep- 
resentation attending  the  conference 
must  not  forget  the  history  of  Soviet  in- 
ternational diplomacy  over  the  last  30 
years. 

The  record  of  Communist  leaders  as  it 
pertains  to  violation  of  international 
agreements,  treaties,  and  pacts  with 
other  nations  should  be  No.  1  on  the  simi- 
mit  meeting  agenda.  Our  leaders  at  the 
proposed  summit  meeting  would  commit 
a  gross  injustice  to  millions  of  enslaved 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  if  they 
did  not  demand  a  complete  review  of 
the  treaty  and  international  agreraient 
violations  which  the  Soviets  have  com- 
mitted in  the  last  30  years.  The  sanctity 
of  international  agreements  and  the 
wholesale  violations  of  the  same  must  be 
placed  on  the  coming  summit  conference 
agenda. 

Representatives  to  the  simunlt  eonfer- 
ence  from  the  free  world  will,  by  their 
silence,  be  accused  of  endorsing  and  rati- 


fying the  Soviet  international  treaty  vio- 
lations and  aggression  crimes  by  millions 
of  [>eople  now  under  Communist  enslave- 
ment. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  In 
the  82d  and  83d  Congresses  authorized 
and  created  two  special  congressional 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing methods  and  facts  pertaining  to  vio- 
lations of  international  agreements  and 
crimes  committed  by  the  Soviets  in  their 
unlawful  aggressions. 

The  special  congressional  committee 
which  investiRated  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre  in  the  82d  session  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Communist  Aggres- 
sion in  the  83d  Congre.ss  collectively 
heard  sworn  testimony  from  over  400 
witnesses  and  recordt?d  hundreds 
of  exhibits  revealing  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  international  record  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.  Dozens  of  witnesses  tes- 
tified concerning  violations  of  treaties, 
agreements,  pacts,  and  other  Soviet 
criminal  methods  to  enslave  people  and 
nations  in  their  long  range  program  for 
global  conquest.  For  over  5  years  these 
incriminating  hearings,  records,  and  re- 
ports on  Soviet  diplomacy  of  these  two 
congressional  committees  totaling  nine 
volumes,  have  been  available  to  our  State 
Department. 

Communist  leaders  have  won  the  sup- 
port of  millions  throughout  Asia.  Africa. 
South  America,  and  otlier  areas  by 
spreading  false  propaganda  and  lies 
about  capitalism  and  the  free  world. 
Why  has  our  Government  neglected  or 
refused  to  set  up  an  effective  interna- 
tional information  department  and  give 
the  true  facts  about  Cononunist  diplo- 
macy to  millions  throughout  the  world 
who  have  been  misled  by  false  Soviet 
peace  propaganda? 

Millions  throughout  the  globe  believe 
the  Soviet  propaganda  that  the  people  in 
satellite  countries  voluntarily  submitted 
to  Kremlin  control.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  negligent  in  not  utilizing 
the  true  facts  of  Communist  aggression 
as  recorded  in  testimony  and  reports  of 
two  congressional  committees  in  1952  and 
in  1954. 

These  two  congressional  committees 
held  hearings  in  America,  England,  and 
Europe.  Sworn  testimony  was  received 
from  Poles.  Hungarians,  Bulgarians, 
Rumanians.  Estonians.  Latvians.  Lith- 
uanians. Ukrainians,  Byelonissians.  Ger- 
mans, Czechs.  Slovaks,  and  Russians. 
The  cross  section  of  witnesses  included 
members  of  former  leaders  of  now  cap- 
tive nations  as  well  as  ordinary  workers 
and  peasants;  internationally  known 
generals,  political  leaders  and  soldiers; 
members  of  the  formerly  free  parlia- 
ments and  governments,  clergymen  of  all 
denominations,  heads  of  great  institu- 
tions of  learning,  teachers  and  students, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  seamen  and 
housewives;  intellectuals  and  even  chil- 
dren. They  were  people  who  escaped 
from  the  Communist-con'.rolled  homes- 
lands  Just  a  few  months  before  ou]:J«^ar- 
ings  as  well  as  those  who  escaped  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n.  All  who 
testified  had  one  thing  in  common;  they 
were  eyewitnesses.  They  saw.  They  ex- 
perienced.   They  were  there.    Most  of 


them  suffered  the  tortures  of  com- 
munism. 

A  great  number  of  former  leaders  and 
officials  of  captive  nations  testified  that 
the  Soviets  succeed  in  enslaving  their 
countries  by  violating  agreements, 
promises,  and  treaties,  then  through  in- 
filtration, intrigue,  tmd  subversion  which 
was  supported  by  the  Red  army  and 
supervised  by  the  Kremlin,  took  control 
of  their  governments. 

The  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gression, after  its  exhaustive  hearings, 
unanimously  adopted  12  separate  find- 
ings from  the  evidence.  I  will  read  only 
3  of  the  12  committee  findings. 

First.  Page  24,  interim  report: 

(5)  As  far  as  the  Communists  are  con- 
cerned, treaties,  mutual-assistance  pacts, 
nonaggresslon  iiacts,  or  solemn  covenants  are 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  Agreements  or  pledges 
made  at  the  conference  table  are  broken 
any  time  such  action  serves  the  Conununtst 
table  for  world  conquest. 

Second.  Page  23.  interim  report: 

( 1 )  Communism  never  has  come  to  power 
by  legal  or  by  democratic  processes  In  any 
of  the  areas  now  under  Its  ruthless  domina- 
tion. It  uses  the  tactics  of  penetration,  sub- 
version, threat  of  military  invasion,  and 
finally,  occupation  by  military  and  political 
elements  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Kremlin. 

Third.  Page  23,  interim  report: 

(2)  Once  communism  seizes  control  It  Im- 
mediately seeks  to  clothe  Itself  with  respect- 
ability and  legality  by  conducting  so-called 
elections  which  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
free  elections  guaranteed  by  the  secret  ballot. 
Moreover,  the  results  are  predetermined  long 
In  advance  of  the  first  vote  cast. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  testimony  and 
reports,  in  full,  of  these  two  above-men- 
tioned select  congressional  committees 
are  available  to  our  State  Department 
and  are  of  immense  value  to  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  coming  Ministers  and 
summit  conference.  The  disgraceful 
record  of  the  Communist  leaders  in  the 
past  for  maliciously  violating  interna- 
tional treaties,  agreements,  and  pacts 
must  be  placed  on  the  coming  summit 
meeting  agenda. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  of  but  a  few  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  our  two  select 
committees  in  the  82d  and  83d  Con- 
gress concerning  the  stability  and  value 
of  Soviet  international  agreements, 
pacts,  and  treaties. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  also  our  State  De- 
partment these  recommendations  with 
the  hope  that  the  coming  Foreign  Min- 
isters' meeting  take  necessary  action  in 
an  effort  to  remind  and  inform  millions 
in  the  free  wqrld  and  neutral  nations  the 
true  facts  involving  Moscow  and  its  false 
propaganda  concerning  treaties  and 
agreements  for  world  r>eace. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Communist  Aggression. 

Herbert  Hoover,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  volume  2.  pages  221-222: 

Hon.  Herbext  Hoovkr.  I  had  to  deal  with 
the  Communist  movement  beginning  In  1918. 
I  was  delegated  by  the  allied  governments  to 
look  after  12  Communist  revolutions  In  West- 
em  E^lrope.  I  naturally  was  Interested  In 
the  CoQununlst  movement  per  se.    From  that 


time  on  I  became  quite  an  earnest  student  of 
the  whole  of  Communist  literature  and  Com- 
munist processes  as  applied  to  International 
life.  No  one  can  read  the  speeches  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin  and  Molotov  and  ever  believe  that 
agreement  with  Russia  has  more  than  tempo- 
rary value.  There  are  occasions  when  I  think 
agreemenU  couM  be  made  which  would  be  to 
their  interest  or  to  the  mutual  Interest,  but 
those  are  pretty  rare  occasions.  Such  agree- 
ments would  last  only  Just  so  long  as  It  suited 
the  Russians.  You  have  to  bear  In  mind 
that  dtirlng  the  Interval  between  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Se<Jond  World  War  it 
suited  the  Russians  to  have  a  peaceful  front. 
EHirlng  that  time,  they  made  36  different 
nonaggression  pacts  or  treaties  guaranteeing 
nonaggresslon  activities.  Every  one  of  those 
went  by  the  board  the  day  they  made  the 
agreement  with  Hitler  In  1939.  That  ought 
to  li^dicate  the  sacredness  of  an  ^reement  In 
the  mind  of  a  Russian  when  It  doesn't  suit 
him.      ' 

Hon',  Juozas  Kajeckas.  counselor  of 
the  Lithuanian  Legation,  volume  2, 
page  8: 

Honorable  Kajeckas.  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered at  the  18th  Congress  of  the  Comntunist 
Party.  Stalin  stated  that  under  the  existing 
political  circumstances  the  time  was  rjpe 
"for  reappraisal  of  existing  International 
pledges  and  agreements."  That  same  year  a 
map  appeared,  published  by  the  Russian, 
general  staff,  showing  Lithuanian  territory 
as  a  component  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to  Its  mili- 
tary significance,  this  map  shows  that  the 
attack  on  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  was 
premedlated. 

Dr.  Anatol  Dinbergs,  Charge  D'Af- 
faires,  Latvian  Legation,  volume  2,  pages 
35-36: 

Doctor  DiNBEBGS.  The  carrying  Into  effect 
of  the  present  pact  must  In  no  way  affect 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. In  particular  their  structure,  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  system,  and  their  military 
measures. . 

By  signing  the  above  agreement  in 
good  faith,  even  though  under  duress, 
Latvia  had  underwritten  the  door  of  her 
liberty,  unaware  of  the  fact  at  that  time 
that  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  Republics  had 
already  been  sealed  in  the  Stalin-Hitler 
agreement  of  friendship  and  nonaggres- 
sion of  August  23,  1939. 

Hon.  Johannes  Kaiv,  Acting  Consul 
General  in  Charge  of  the  Legation  at 
Estonia,  volume  2,  pages  35-36: 

Congressman  Machkowicz.  Do  you  feel 
there  Is  any  freedom  or  chance  for  free- 
dom of  your  people  through  negotiations 
with  Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  Kaiv.  It  Is  difficult  to  reply,  but  It 
depends  upon  what  Is  in  the  negotiations. 
When  you  negotiate  a  treaty  with  them,  ac- 
cording %o  Estonia,  there  Is  no  reason — I  my- 
self dont  know  of  any  International  agree- 
ment to  which  Soviet  Russia  Is  a  party, 
which  they  have  not  violated. 

Gen.  T.  Bor-Komorowski,  of  Poland, 
page  1126,  volume  3: 

Congressman  Ii^adden.  Now.  Gteneral,  one 
final  question:  With  all  your  experience  as  a 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  stealings  with  the 
Communist  do  you  think  that  these  meet- 
ings and -conf  erences  that  are  being  held  at 
Geneva,  Panmunjoiii  and  Korea,  do  you  think 
that  the  free  nat^ns  are  ever  going  to  make 
any  progress  or  gain  anything  by  conferences 
with  the  Communists? 

General  Boh-Komobowski.  I  do  not  think 
the  free  nations  will  come  to  any  real  con- 
clusion with  the  Communists  through  con- 
ferences.   The  soviet  aim  is  to  conquer  th« 
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world.  They  need  conferences  only  in  order 
to  have  time  for  their  underground  and  llfth 
column  preparation  to  undermine  the  world. 

Congressman  Madden.  In  other  words,  their 
conferences  are  part  of  the  strategy  to  get 
more  time  In  order  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gram to  conquer  the  world. 

General   Bor-Komobowski.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  of  Poland, 
pages  1180,  1186,  1189,  volume  3: 

General  Anders.  I  understand,  but  I  must 
explain  that  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  am  a 
soldier.  From  my  long  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier I  know  that  when  an  army  attacks 
everything  depends  on  the  leaders.  If  the 
leaders  advance  well  In  front  of  a  company, 
all  the  men  will  follow  them,  but  if  the 
leaders  stop  and  waver  the  whole  company  is 
sunk.  The  situation  today  is  similar.  I'  the 
United  States  leads  with  determination  and 
strength,  all  other  people  will  go  with  them. 
But  if  the  United  States  were  to  stop  at  words 
without  facts  and  action  to  confirm  them, 
such  weakness  would  spread  to  other  people. 
But  I  think  the  U.S.  military  leaders  do  not 
realize  that  today  the  leadership  Is  theirs. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  today  it  is 
the  United  States  that  leads  the  free  world 
against  its  greatest  enemy — Soviet  Russia. 

General  Anders.  Yes;  that  is  right.  Mo- 
lotov  said  that  it  was  very  fortunate.  You 
must  remember  that  Poland  had  a  nonag- 
gression  pact  with  Russia  at  the  time,  which 
Russia  broke  on  the  17th  of  September  1039 
by  Invading  Poland.  But  I  ask  you  what 
agreement  has  not  been  broken  by  Russia? 
Only  one,  that  was  with  Hitler  from  1939 
to  1941,  because  Hitler  was  strong. 

•  •  •  •  • 

General  Anders.  I  think  you  are  absolutely 
right.  Conferences  are  regarded  necessary  by 
the  Bolsheviks. only  for  two  reasons:  One  is 
to  spread  their  propaganda  across  the  world, 
the  other  to  gain  time.  Ever  since  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  the  Bolsheviks  have  said  the  same 
thing:  Their  aim  Is  to  dominate  the  world. 
If  necessary,  they  will  use  blackmail.  If 
necessary,  they  will  momentarily  retreat — if 
such  is  the  decision  of  the  Communist 
helrarchy,  they  will  go  ahead  again  with 
double  force. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  president. 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  Polish 
Americail  Congress,  page  703,  volume  3:' 

Mr.  RozMAHEK.  I  think  history  has  demon- 
strated since  1939  that  you  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  Soviet  Russia,  and  In  view  of  the 
lact  that  you  cannot  do  business  with  them 
.  as  a  civilized  nation,  I  think  It  certainly  is 
time  to  put  them  outside  the  pale  of  the 
families  of  civilized  nations. 

Joseph  Lipski.  former  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor to  Oermany,  page  802.  volume  3: 

Congressman  Hillings.  Then  would  you 
say  this  is  correct  that  every  effort  that  has 
been  made  In  the  past  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
has  not  been  successful? 

Mr.  Lipski.  Yes:  I  am  quite  definite  on 
that  because  I  firmly  believe  that  guiding 
principles  of  a  moral  nature  are  decisive 
principles  In  the  International  life  of  nations. 
If  these  principles  are  lacking,  my  experience 
has  shown  me  that  there  are  no  good  results 
with  all  these  agreements  if  they  are  not 
based  on  international  ethics  and  morals. 
The  same  happened  with  Hitler.  I  had  quite 
a  good  insight  for  6  years,  being  Ambassador 
In  Berlin  and  I  followed  up  the  whole  thing. 
I  am  speaking  here  as  somebody  who  worked 
on  these  matters  very  thoroughly. 

Ambassador  Waclaw  Grzybowskl,  Pol- 
ish   diplomat.    sciQUtist,    and    fanner. 


Ambassador  to  Moscow,  page  960,  vol- 
ume 3: 

Congressman  Fdghan.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
when  were  you  first  aware  of  the  contents 
of  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact? 

Ambassador  Grztbowski.  There  was  two. 
there  was  one  official,  and  they  signed  on 
August  23,  which  was  normal  pact  of  non- 
aggression  and  of  consultation.  It  was  it 
normal  pact  of  nonaggression  and  of  con- 
sultation. It  was  only  one  more  example 
of  the  duplicity  of  the  Soviet  Government 
which  negotiated  with  Great  BrlUln  and 
Prance  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  and  at 
the  same  time  negotiated  a  quite  opposed 
pact  of  not  mutual  assistance  but  non- 
aggression  and  consultation  with  Germany. 

Ambassador  Edward  Raczynskl,  of 
Poland,  page  973,  volume  3: 

Ambassador  Racztnski.  I  think  that  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Kremlin  are  only  pos- 
sible If  your  strength  and  your  position  are 
such  that  you  can  impose  conditions  which 
they  will  be  forced  to  execute  or  to  fulfill. 
But  if  you  put  trust  in  their  word  and  ex- 
pect them  to  fulfill  It  for  fulfillment's  sake, 
you  are  certain  to  be  disappoihted. 

Ex -King  Michael  of  Rumania,  page 
1009,  volume  3: 

Committee  Counsel  McTiccx.  Is  it  not 
true.  Your  Majesty,  that  during  the  course 
of  your  discussions  with  Vlshinsky  you  re- 
ferred to  the  Yalta  agreement  which  had 
Just  been  consummated. 

King  Michael.  That  was  In  his  violent 
audience.  In  my  reply,  I  said,  "I  am  doing 
things  in  our  manner  and  according  to  the 
interests  of  my  country,  and  besides,  the 
conference  at  Yalta  says  that  every  country 
is  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment." Whereupon  he  said,  "In  this  case 
I  am  Yalta  and  I  tell  you  what  to  do." 

Alfreds  Berzins,  Latvian  Minister  of 
Public  Affairs,  1934  to  1940,  and  Con- 
gressman Benin,  page  178,  volume  2: 

Congressman  Bonin.  It  is  apparent  from 
your  official  capacity,  and  from  the  facts 
that  you  experienced,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment violated  every  agreement  that  they 
had  with  your  country;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Berzins.  That  is  correct.  Well  re- 
member that  once  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Litvinoff  said  that  each  agreement  is  only  a 
piece  of  paper.  And  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
each  agreement  Is  only  a  piece  of  paper. 

Voldemar  G.  Ludig,  U.S.  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Estonian  National  Com- 
mittee of  New  York,  page  145,  volimie  2: 

Congressman  Kersten.  Mr.  Ludig.  would 
you  place  any  reliance  on  the  word  of  a 
Communist  from  your  experiences  with 
them? 

Mr.  LuDio.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  believe  a 
Communist.  You  read  In  the  papers  about 
some  conference  that  is  going  to  take  place 
again.  May  I  ask  you,  what  kind  of  a  con- 
ference or  what  kind  of  agreements  have 
the  Russians  kept  in  the  past?  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  they  didn't  keep  a  single 
one. 

Mihail  Farcasanu,  president.  League 
of  Free  Rumanians,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rumanian  paper 
Viitorul.  pages  77,  78,  volume  4: 

Mr.  Farcasanu.  I  consider  that  In  view  of 
the  situation,  after  10  years  of  experience 
with  the  Red  government  of  Rumania,  their 
Infringements  of  every  international  agree- 
ment, infringements  coming  also  from  all 
the  satellite  puppet  governments,  which  were 
Installed  by  Moscow  in  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  to  make  trade  with  those 
govemmenta    means    to    help    consolldat* 


their  tyranny,  to  condone  their  crime,  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  perpetrated  upon 
formerly  free  people. 

In  the  records  of  the  committee  hearings 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  December  2.  1054. 
can  be  found  interesting  statements  and 
ideas  concerning  coexistence  in  Rumania. 

Peaceful  coexistence  meant  for  Rumania 
the  destruction  of  the  country  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  Peaceful  coexistence 
meant  the  murder  of  the  innocent,  the 
criminal  p>ersecutlon  of  the  church  and  of 
the  clergy,  the  destruction  of  free  thought, 
the  destruction  of  free  economy,  the  destruc- 
tion of  family,  and  the  national  destruction 
through  deportations.  These  things  are  still 
going  on  today. 

Coexistence  with  the  Communists  means 
without  question  and  in  every  case,  the  de- 
struction of  those  who  want  to  peacefully 
coexist.  Coexistence,  peaceful  coexistence, 
means  at  the  same  time  helping  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  major  war  at  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  the  Communists.  Coexistence 
means  a  spell  of  tranquillity  for  the  Com- 
munist world,  during  which  they  wlU  en- 
deavor to  destroy  your  free  economy,  through 
economic  treacherous  means,  to  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  free  countries  and  to  prepare 
militarily  for  a  showdown  with  you:  for 
your  destruction  is  their  ultimate  objective. 

Interim  report  on  Communist  aggres- 
sion, page  22 : 

If  the  free  world  were  to  accept  such  % 
policy,  it  could  only  be  based  oh  the  vain 
hope  that,  given  time,  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  regime  and  the  Communist 
tenets  of  government  would  gradually  loM 
their  aggressive  and  inimical  attitude  toward 
the  West — that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  eventually 
become  a  peaceful  member  of  the  society  of 
nations.  But  all  the  evidence  beard  before 
our  committee  conclusively  proves  that  the 
Communists  want  time — not  to  become 
civilized — but  to  digest  their  gains  and  to 
mold  their  millions  of  captive  peoples  Into 
willing  slaves  of  greater  aggressions. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Jaroslav 
Stransky,  Minister  of  Justice  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  particular  significance  on 
the  propo.sition  of  coexistence.  He  was 
a  Socialist,  and  like  most  Socialists, 
sought  to  cooperate  with  the  Commu- 
nists: 

Congressman  Kerstxn.  Jtut  one  final 
point.  Do  you  think  that  the  history  of 
Czechoslovakia  proves  beyond  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
peaceful  coexistence  between  the  free  world 
and  communism? 

Dr.  Stranskt.  That  Is  <ight,  and  we  only 
fear  that  the  other  world  will  not  realize  XX. 
This  was  the  fruit  of  our  example. 

Congressman  Kersten.  It  meant  the  down- 
fall of  Czechoslovakia  to  try  In  every  way  to 
get  along  with  the  Communists;  did  It  not? 

Dr.  Stranskt.  Yes. 

The  history  of  Czechoslovakia  is  the 
history  of  every  government  that  tried  to 
coexist,  or  cooperate,  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Msgr.  Bela  Varga.  president.  Hun- 
garian National  Council,  pages  12-13, 
volume  4 : 

Msgr.  Bela  Varga.  I  had  my  first  personal 
encounter  with  communism  in  1919.  At 
Csorna,  Hungary,  the  village  next  to  ours,  th« 
best  citizens  were  being  hanged  on  the  trMS 
around  the  chiirch.  The  memory  of  ttaM* 
events  accompanied  me  throughout  my  life, 
a  life  dedicated  to  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism. In  later  years,  1945,  1946,  1947, 1  again 
came  into  contact  with  communism  and 
found  It  the  greatest  threat  to  human  liberty, 
dignity,  and  love.    Kow  that  I  have  had  to 
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leave  my  own  country  and  live  in  exile,  I  can 
only  urge  every  free  nation  and  every  free 
man  to  unite  against  thli^  greatest,  most 
brutal  foe  of  mankind:  godless  communism 
that  has  set  out  to  conquer  the  entire  free 
world.  On  this  solemn  occatilon  let  me  quote 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  your  great 
American  President,  who  said,  "You  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  of  tomorrow  by 
evading  It  today."  Gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, through  you  I  am  relaying  to  the 
American  Congress  and  to  the  whole  free 
world  the  anguished  cries  of  a  nation  sen- 
tenced to  slow  death  by  the  crushing  power 
of  Soviet  imperialism  to  which  I  add  my 
humble  but  urgent  plea  for  help  for  final 
liberation." 

Perence  Nagy.  former  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  page  121.  vol- 
ume 4: 

Mr.  Nact.  Yes.  Congressman:  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  mistake,  first  of  all,  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples.  They  are  mistaken  when  they  be- 
lieve communism  will  liberate  those  who  are 
still  under  colonialism,  will  bring  social  Jus- 
tice among  them,  will  raise  and  increase  their 
living  standards.  I  am  speaking  about 
them.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  com- 
munism, not  only  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
and  not  only  In  the  field  of  armaments  but 
In  the  field  of  people,  the  working  people. 
We  have  to  convince  those  underdeveloped 
nations  that  all  their  desires,  national  and 
personal  desires,  may  be  fulfilled  only  by 
democracy,  and  first  of  all.  by  the  Ameri- 
can sort  of  democracy. 

THE  COMMUNIST  SEIZDRZ  OF  HUNCART 

Soviet  Russia  could  have  imposed  a 
Communist  dictatorship  on  powerless 
Himgary  shortly  after  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Red  army.  This  was 
probably  not  deemed  opportune  because 
of  the  various  interallied  agreements 
and  the  internal  situation  in  Hungary, 
where  the  Communist  Party  had  no  pop- 
ular support.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
introduce  the  Soviet  system  in  one 
sweeping  move,  the  Kremlin  decided  to 
follow  a  more  cautious  policy.  There 
moved  with  the  Soviet  Army  into  devas- 
tated Hun^ai-y.  a  group  of  Hungarian 
emigrees.  members  of  the  1919  Com- 
mtmist  regime  of  Bela  Kim — the  so- 
called  Muscovites — the  number  of  whom 
was  estimated  at  160.  At  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hungary  held 
in  New  York  on  August  23,  1954,  special 
reference  was  made  to  the  persons  and 
activities  of  the  Muscovites  by  Mon- 
signor  Varga.  former  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament: 

Congressman  Bentlet.  You  said  when  the 
Russians  came  into  Hungary  they  brought 
about  160  Communists  with  them.  Were 
they  Russians  or  Hungarians? 

.Msgr.  Varca.  They  were,  of  Hungarian 
origin,  but  they  had  become  Russian  citi- 
zens.    All  of  them  had  Russian  citizenship. 

Congressman  Bentlet.  They  came  in  and 
they  organized  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party,  and,  as  you  say.  they  actually  began 
the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  out  of  what 
had  been  the  Hungarian  Nazi  Party. 

Msgr.  Varga.  Yes;   that  is  correct. 

These  Muscovites  were  entrusted  to 
apply  the  Communist  recipe  for  conquest. 
Some  of  them  had  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  international  Communist 
movement  and  had  fulfilled  missions  as 
Communist  organizers  in  various  foreign 
countries.  Their  onbv.  loyalty  had  been 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Kremlin. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  certain 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committees 
mentioned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  very  warmly  for  his  valu- 
able contribution  to  a  situation  which 
is  so  very  important  to  us  at  this  time; 
and  I  want  to  say,  having  been  a  member 
of  both  these  committees  and  knowing 
General  Komoroski.  that  his  assistance 
contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  those  two  committees.  I  re- 
member also  that  at  one  time  our  chief 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  told  me 
that  the  findings  of  this  committee  had 
been  extremely  valuable  and  helpful  to 
him  in  presenting  the  situations  at  vari- 
ous times  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  valuable 
for  those  contemplating  attencfing  or 
participating  in  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ences dealing  with  Berlin  to  study  seri- 
ously the  findings  of  these  committees, 
for  from  them  they  will  find. how  the 
Communists  have  violated  all  their 
agreements.  I  think  it  is  a  cardinal  pre- 
cept of  diplomacy  that  they  should  go 
to  the  meeting  armed  with  all  the  facts 
available  to  them. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  thank  him  for  talcing  the 
time  to  bring  this  to  our  attention  today. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  MachrowiczI.  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  investi- 
gated the  Katyn  Forest  massacres  and 
also  a  member  of  the  committee  in  the 
84th  Congress  that  investigated  Com- 
munist aggression  at  hearings  in  this 
country  and  Euroi>e.  The  gentleman's 
sei-vices  were  very  valuable  esp>ecialiy 
during  the  Katyn  hearings  concerning 
the  massacre  of  over  14.000  Polish  lead- 
ers. Poland,  a  country  of  which  he  has 
great  knowledge,  is  his  former  homeland. 
His  ability  to  speak  several  languages 
was  a  great  help  to  both  committees. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Flood  1,  now  on  the  floor,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Katyn  investigating 
committee  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  recording 
the  evidence  which  was  submitted.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Roman 
PuciNSKil,  a  new  Member,  served  as 
special  investigator  on  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacres  investigation  and  also  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  work  of  that 
committee. 

The  other  member  of  the  Katsnti  com- 
mittee now  serving  in  Congress  was 
Alviw  O'Konski  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  hearings. 

In  the  83d  Congress.  MichaeLt  Peighan, 
of  Ohio,  and  Alvin  Bentley,  of  Michi- 
gan, also  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Cotuiecticut. 
now  serving  in  the  other  Ixxiy  contrib- 
uted greatly  of  their  services  on  the 
select  committee  which  investigated 
Communist  aggression. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

the  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
U.P.  story  by  Louis  Cassels  by  lined  from 
Washington  and  appearing  in  the  Albany 
Herald  of  April  7,  1959,  tells  of  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Communist  press  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  latest  issue  of  America 
Illustrated. 

America  Illustrated  is  a  Russian  lan- 
guage magazine,  distributed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
at  taxpayers'  expense. 

The  article  in  America  Illustrated  told 
of  the  "dramatic  progress"  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  have  made  in  recent 
years  in  income,  education,  and  housing. 
For  instance  : 

The  average  dollar  income  of  Negro  work- 
ers has  gone  up  415  percent  since  1940. 
while  the  average  Income  of  white  workers 
has  risen  27)7  percent. 

Also.  America  Illustrated  showed  pic- 
tiu-es  of  "mixed  Negro  and  white  groups 
at  work  in  oflBces  and  scientific  labora- 
tories, worshipping  in  church,  playing 
basketball,  attending  school,  and  partici- 
pating as  equals  in  civic  meetings." 

Mr.  Cassels  says  that  the  Soviet  news- 
papers charge  that  America  Illustrated 
has  juggled  figures  and  hidden  facts  and. 
charged  that  there  were  "Negro  ghettos" 
in  New  York.  Washington,  and  Chicago, 
and  that  discrimination  is  being  prac- 
ticed in  those  cities. 

It  is  completely  disgusting  to  know 
that  the  U.S.  Goveriunent  is  spending 
taxpayers'  money  in  any  such  manner. 
Anyone  spending  taxpayers'  money  for 
such  things  does  not  have  enough  sense 
to  get  out  of  a  shower  of  rain.  The  peo- 
ple that  I  represent  are  sick,  tired,  and 
disgusted  over  their  tax  money  being 
spent  in  any  such  way.  and  they  think  it 
is  high  time  that  the  United  States  quit 
kow-towing  to  Russia. 

Russia  well  knows  that  America  has 
gone  crazy  over  the  Negro  issue  just  as 
Russia  wanted  the  United  States  to  do. 
Russia  well  knows  that  the  income  of 
Negro  workers  has  gone  up  415  percent 
since  1940,  while  the  average  income  of 
white  workers  has  risen  only  277  percent. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  Russia  does 
not  understand  how  the  income  of  the 
Negro  has  increased  so  much  more  than 
the  income  of  the  white  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  feel  certain  that  Russia 
does  not  understand  just  how  it  is  that 
25  percent  of  the  workers  in  Government 
are  Negroes,  although  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  about  15  percent. 

I  am  certain  that  Russia  does  Icnow 
that  she  has  already  sold  many  in  this 
country  her  foolish  and  false  theory  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  a  theory  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  religions.  Russia 
knows  that  she  has  made  us  look  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  if  she  will  continue  to  agi- 
tate some  people  in  tliis  country  will 
turn  somersaults  in  an  effort  to  do  things 
far  more  foolish  and  more  ridiculous. 

The  story  by  Louis  Cassels  is  proof 
positive  that  our  United  States  propa- 
ganda analysts  are  doing  us  far  more 
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harm  than  good.  America  Illustrated  is 
a  magazine  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  close  out.  It  is  one  that 
never  should  have  been  brought  into 
being.  

TENTH      ANNIVERSARY      OP      THE 

TONEMASTER      MANUFACTURING 

CO..  OP  PEORIA,  ILL. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed, I  believe,  to  my  singing  the 
praises  of  njy  home  town,  for  we  have  so 
many  institutions  which  make  us  proud 
that  we  hail  from  Peoria.  111.  Peoria'k 
products,  ranging  from  tractors  and 
heavy  earth -moving  machinery  to  the 
finest  distilled  spirits,  are  known  the 
world  over,  and  in  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes we  have  many  smaller  industries, 
many  of  which  are  dominant  in  their 
field.  One  of  these,  Tonemaster  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  is  one  of  our  fastest  grow- 
ing industries,  celebrating  its  10th  anni- 
versary in  Peoria. 

The  history  and  growth  of  this  com- 
pany, now  celebrating  its  13th  year  in 
business,  represents,  and  indelibly  reiter- 
ates, the  basic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  has  been  founded  that  an  econ- 
omy built  upon  private  enterprise  pro- 
vides the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
enterprising  individual  to  rise  just  as 
high  as  his  talents,  inventiveness,  and 
willingness  to  work  will  take  him. 

Paul  B.  H.  Smith,  of  Peoria,  president 
of  Tonemaster,  long  ago  realized  that 
people  with  hearing  deficiencies  belong 
usually  to  one  of  two  classes:  Either 
they  are  totally  unaware  of  being  hard- 
of-hearing  or,  knowing  this,  they  are 
supersensitive  in  this  resp)ect.  believing 
that  they  will  be  considered  apart  from 
others  and  thus  limit  their  social  and 
professional  opportunities. 

Some  15  million  Americans  suffer  from 
one  or  another  kind  of  hearing  impair- 
ment, but  only  1  million  are  courageous 
enough  to  wear  a  hearing  aid.  Thus 
enabled  to  physically  conceal  their  deaf- 
ness, they  have  created  a  greater  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  case  of  students,  teachers  be- 
lieve such  pupils  are  indifferent  to  their 
studies  or  backward.  In  the  case  of 
employees,  bosses  often  believe  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  concealed  the 
fact  that  they  are  hard-of-hearing  are 
uncooperative  and  poor  workers,  which 
is  the  element  that  actually  retards  their 
progress. 

In  all  instances,  the  hard-of-hearing 
who  are  sensitive  about  letting  the  world 
know  of  their  problem,  present  very 
often  a  hazard  to  others  in  the  factory 
or  on  the  highway  and  pubUc  streets. 

Paul  Smith  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  automobile  driver  who  is  hard 
of  hearing  or  the  operator  of  a  factory 
machine  is  as  much  of  a  menace  to  his 
neighbors  as  a  man  or  woman  assuming 
similar  responsibilities  who  suffer  from 
poor  vision.  Smith  has  campaigned 
among    State    legislatures    and    motor 


vehicle  departments  to  make  It  manda- 
tory that  persons  applying  for  an  auto- 
mobile operator's  license  submit  to  a 
hearing  test,  just  as  they  must  submit 
to  a  vision  test.  This  was  initiated  not 
so  mij^h  to  sell  hearing  aids  as  to  inau- 
gurate greater  safety  on  the  highways. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
recently  passed  a  bill  making  employers 
responsible  for  total  compensation  for 
employees'  loss  of  hearing,  unless  ade- 
quate tests  have  been  conducted  prior  to 
actual  hiring — New  York  Laws,  chapter 
974,  1959. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  hearing  tests 
were  really  catch- as -CAtch -can  under- 
takings, or  else  they  turned  out  to  be 
long,  embarrassing  and  detailed  proc- 
esses. The  tuning  fork  methods  are  out- 
moded and  undepencAble.  The  clinical 
audiometer  requires  the  settmg  of  dials 
for  each  ear  separately  at  every  stage  of 
testing  from  125  cycles  per  second 
through  4.000 — the  full  range  of  normal 
speech.     It  is  also  inaccurate. 

Smith  prevailed  upon  William  R. 
Hutchins  to  create  an  audiometer  which 
was  positively  accurate  and  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  a  complete  test  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  instead  of  hours  as 
the  ordinary  audiometer  requires. 
Hutchins  helped  Edwin  H.  Armstrong  in- 
vent frequency  modulation  and  the 
superheterodyne.  He  is  currently  head 
of  our  Government's  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense branch  of  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analyses  in  Washington  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  guided  missile  fuse,  a  ixtly- 
phase  generator  and  microwave  ferrite 
devices. 

In  collaboration  with  James  A.  Depew, 
Jr.,  noted  audiologist  of  New  York's 
famed  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital, Hutchins  invented  the  Tonemaster 
speech  frequency  audiometer.  After  ex- 
haustive tests  at  the  New  York  Elye,  Ear. 
Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital  over  a  period 
of  4  years  in  the  clinic,  the  speech  fre- 
quency audiometer,  requiring  only  a  sin- 
gle dial  setting  and  completing  tests  in 
seconds,  was  declared  to  be  100  percent 
accurate.  It  is  now  in  use  in  schools, 
hospitals,  industrial  plants,  motor  vehi- 
cles bureaus,  and  in  private  practice. 

This  instrument,  manufactured  in 
Peoria,  111.,  has  gained  world  renown  and 
universal  acceptance.  It  is  responsible 
for  increased  public  safety,  the  improve- 
ment of  psychological  behavior,  school 
marks  and  employment  averages  where 
otherwise  believed  to  be  dissident  per- 
sons were  revealed  as  being  guilty  of  no 
worse  than  being  hard  of  hearing. 

Smith's  second  contribution  to  hu- 
manity was  the  encouragement  of  his 
engineers  and  audiologists  to  invent  and 
design  hearing  aids — often  no  larger 
than  peanuts — which  can  be  worn  as 
earrings,  eyeglass  frames,  or  lapel  but- 
tons, free  of  any  exposed  wires  or  tell- 
tale sound  boxes,  thus  completely 
concealing  the  wearer's  affliction.  This 
innovation  in  hearing  has  bolstered  hu- 
man morale,  given  assurance  and  con- 
fidence to  millions  and  contributed  to 
public  safety  and  industrial  safety.  Like 
the  speech  frequency  audiometer.  Tone- 
master    hearing    aids    are    made    and 


shipped  from  Peoria  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Thus  a  human  and  benevolent  under- 
taking has  brought  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  Peoria  men  and  women,  en- 
riched the  entire  community  because  of 
the  firm's  weekly  payroll,  but  more  im- 
portant, enriched  the  hves  of  confused 
thousands  and  addM  to  the  safety  of 
all  of  us.  This  is  the  American  way  of 
private  enterprise;  the  story  of  success 
won  through  sheer  inventiveness,  mten- 
sive  application  of  ideas  and  muscle  and 
the  ability  to  dream  and  see  beyond 
distant  horizons. 

The  10th  anniversary  of  Tonemaster 
Manufacturing  Company  is  therefore 
not  only  celebrated  now  in  Peoria  by  all 
its  people,  but  it  should  likewise  be  at 
least  officially  recognized  by  our  democ- 
racy as  proof  that  no  ideology  or  state 
controlled  system  of  government  can 
ever  improve  upon  the  doctrine  of  free 
men  and  women  in  a  free  economy. 


INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  TRADE  FAIR— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  Fifth 
Semiannual  Report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of 
1956. 

DWICHT  D.  asINHOWm. 

The  White  House,  April  13.  1959. 


PLENTIFUL  SUPPLY  OF  PURE 
WATER  IS  PRINCIPAL  NEED  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DincellI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.*^  no  objection. 

Mr.  DING  FT  J.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  essential  requirements  of  America  is 
plenty  of  pure  water  for  homes  and  do- 
mestic use.  for  industry,  and  for  agricul- 
ture. Civilizations  have  risen  and  fallen 
because  of  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
supply  or  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  water  for  use  by  mankind. 

The  President's  budget  cuts  funds  for 
water  pollution  construction  grants  to 
$20  million  from  $45  million  authorized 
and  appropriated  since  passage  of  Public 
Law  660.  This  is  complete  disregard  of 
one  of  the  principal  needs  of  America. 
For  example,  grants  to  Michigan  cities 
wiU  be  cut  from  $1,394,500  to  $561,000, 
hardly  enough  to  make  the  program 
worthwhile  in  Michigan. 
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One  of  the  shameful  things  about  this 
country  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  destroyed,  wasted,  and  squan- 
dered Our  water  resources.  The  worst 
waste  of  water  is  pollution,  both  mu- 
nicipal sewage  dumped  into  our  rivers 
and  streams  and  dumping  industrial 
wastes  into  waters  which  are  used  by 
individuals  for  drinking,  bathing,  and 
recreation. 

For  years  the  construction  rate  of  sew- 
age disposal  and  waste  treatment  plants 
on  the  municipal  level  did  not  even  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  new  population. 
Durmg  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
incident  there  was  virtually  no  municipal 
sewage  construction  work  done.    In  1956 


Public  Law  660  of  the  84th  Congress  be- 
came law  and  grants  to  municipalities  on 
a  matching  fund  basis  to  clean  up  mu- 
nicipal sewage  began  to  be  felt.  In  1957, 
the  first  full  year  of  grants  under  this, 
witnessed  $351  million  spent  .for  mu- 
nicipal water  pollution  abatement  plants 
and  facilities.  The  rate  of  construction 
from  1952  to  1956  was  only  $222  million. 
In  1958  tentative  figures  show  us  that 
municipalities  spent  $390  million  on  sew- 
age abatement  facilities.  This  is  the 
highest  year  on  record.  Construction  of 
facilities  without  Federal  assistance  still 
averages  about  $222  million.  The  stimu- 
lus m  construction  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral grants  is  for  1957  some  $130  million 
and  for  1958  some  $170  million,  or  an  ex- 


penditure of  only  $45  millicm  In  Federal 
funds. 

Clearly,  Public  Law  660,  both  insofar  as 
the  construction  grants  feature  and  inso- 
far as  the  enforcement  feature  has  been 
a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  my  hope  and  the 
hope  of  all  who  are  interested  in  pure 
water  for  Americans  living  and  yet  im- 
bom  that  it  will  be  possible  to  continue 
the  wonderful  work  being  done  under  this 
law  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams 
and  provide  clear,  pure  water  for  home 
use,  for  industry  and  for  recreation. 

I  insert  here  a  breakdown  showing 
what  the  dollar  loss  to  the  States  will  be 
if  the  full  amount  of  this  program  is  not 
appropriated.  The  loss  of  higher  values 
is  incalculable. 
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•  Tentative  allotments  based  on  President's  budget. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi),  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business — World 
Congress  of  Flight.  " 

Mr.  MuLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi),  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Whiteneh.  from  April  15  through 
April  17,  on  account  of  official  business, 
attending  the  World  Congress  of  Flight 
at  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Forrester,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bowles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK) ,  for  90  mmutes  on  Mon- 
day. April  20. 

Mr.  Michel,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Casey),  for  90  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21.  1959. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday  next.  April  20.  1959. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  in  two  instances  and  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Boland  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Pelly  m  three  instances  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  mclude  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Alger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona)  in  three  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Avery  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Casey)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Buckley  and  to  include  a  table 
relating  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Macoonald. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  repwrted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2493.  An  act  declaring  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  96.  An  act  to  govern  the  salaries  and 
personnel  practices  applicable  to  teachers, 
certain  school  ofBcers,  and  other  employees  of 
the  dependents  schcxjls  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  oversea  areas,  and  for  other  ptir- 
IK>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  201.  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  Chiyoko 
Korematsu  and  Aiko  Korematsu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Atirella 
Marlja  Medvesek-Pozar;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 
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8.9M.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Athena 
Nicholas  Euterladou;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Colllngwood 
Bruce  Brown,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.440.  An  act  iat  the  relief  of  Clarlta 
Martinez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mohammed 
All  Hallm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Androula 
Neofltos  Stephanon  (Androula  Kyrlacou 
Stephanou);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  C. 
Ream;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  the  levying  and  collecting 
of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  26.  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  644.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
piurposes,"  approved  February  4,  1026;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxmibla. 

8. 645.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Conunlssloners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  1. 
1800,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8.  701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arle  Abramo- 
Tlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  745.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1.  1906,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

8.  899.  An  act  to  provide  for  thfe  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  reports  now  required  by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

8.000.  An  act  to  amend  section  204(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
pay  direct  expenses  In  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  excess  real  property  and  re- 
lated personalty,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

S.  901.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1049 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  make  contracts  for  cleaning  and 
custodial  services  for  periods  not  exceeding 
5  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

8. 902.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  contin- 
uation of  accounts  when  there  Is  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Disbursing  Officer  for  the 
Ctovernment  Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

S.  949.  An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

8. 1143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hiroaki  Horluchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  1217.  An  act  to  add  certain  public  do- 
main lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Summit  Lake 
Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1242.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
revolving  loan  fund  for  Indians  to  assist 
Klamath  Indians  during  the  period  for 
terminating  Federal  supervision;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1271.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblo 
of  Isleta  certain  Federal  property  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  conmiittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


a  1456.  An  act  to  provide  for  th«^  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla. 

8.J.  Res.  01.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
Public  Law  306  of  the  86th  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
ClvU  War,  to  authorize  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  Civil  War  Centennial  Medal;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, April  14.  1959  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tables  of  bankruptcy  statistics  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1058,  pursuant  to 
section  63  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C. 
81):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  enUtled  "A  bill  to  provide  a  ffexi- 
ble  rate  of  interest  for  Government  flnancing 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and 
for  other  purposes":  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide certain  survivor  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
on  April  8.  1959,  re  Oo»emment  of  Norway 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (Congressional  No.  6-67);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  CommlGsioned  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  through  revision  and 
extension  of  some  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  retirement,  appointment  of  personnel,  and 
other  related  personnel  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  pat- 
ents"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  236.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJt.  1331.  a  bill  to  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1053;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  366).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


Mr.  DBLANST:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  237.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HH.  2228.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  land  along  the 
Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  In  ex- 
change for  certain  dredging  prlvUegea,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  267).  Referred*  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rule*.  Bouse 
ReeoluUon  338.  Reaolutlon  for  eonaldera- 
tlon  of  H.R.  4601,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  OfC 
September  1,  1064,  In  order  to  limit  to  ceaes 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
Uon  of  such  act.  and  for  other  purpoees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  368).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rtilea. 
House  Resolut.on  230.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  264, 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  SUtes  In  parliamentary  confer- 
ences with  Canada;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  260).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  340.  Resolution  for  oon- 
sideratlon  of  S.  1006.  an  act  to  authorlae 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  research  and  development,  con- 
struction and  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  270). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANFU80: 

R.R.  6388.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Order  of  Science  to  provide  recognition  for 
Individuals  who  make  outstanding  contri- 
butions In  science  and  engineering:  to  the 
Comnilttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  6280.  A  bill  to  require  public  finan- 
cial reporU  from  Members  of  Congress,  cer- 
tain civil  and  millUry  officers,  and  select 
employees  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  and  related  de- 
partments and  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  / 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

Hit.  6200.  A  bill  to  consolidate,  revise,  and 
reenact  the  public  land  townslte  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  6201.  A  bill  for  clarlflcstlon  and  clas- 
sification  of  certain  tungsten  basic  ma- 
terials; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  6202.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  gifts  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6203.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Immedi- 
ate program  to  aid  In  reducing  the  public 
debt  by  providing  that  certain  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  capital  assets  of  the  Government 
shall  be  used  for  such  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  31  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6205.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  In- 
spections and  investigations  in  metallic  and 
nonmet&llic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding 
eosl  and  lignite  mines)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupa- 
tional    diseases    therein,    and    for    otber 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secxu-lty  Act  to  permit  social  security 
coverage  imder  State  agreement  for  police- 
men and  firemen  in  cities  and  other  com- 
munities having  a  population  of  25.000  or 
less;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.R.  6397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisinna: 

H.R.  6298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1980  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  educaUonal  Institutions  for 
the  development  of  teaching  facilities  in  the 
field  of  oceanography,  and  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  study  in  such  field;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R  6299.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  wage  board  emi>loyees 
in  certain  cases  involving  reductions  in  rates 
of  basic  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  6301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
10.  1924.  to  provide  a  retund  to  retail  dealers 
for  taxes  paid  the  District  of  Coliunbla  on 
motor-vehicle  fuels  lost  due  to  evaporation 
and  shrinkage:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  R.  6302.  A  bill  to  amend  section  66  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  militia  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  1.  1839  (District  of  Columbia  Code, 
sec.  39-805),  with  respect  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes:'  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 

H  R.  6303  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Fcderal-ald  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  H'phways.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  6304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  firefightlng  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tne  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H  R.  6305.  A  bill  to  make  the  CivU  Service 
R?tlrement  Act  Amendments  of  1956  appli- 
cable to  certain  persons  who  retired  under 
the  automatic  separation  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  6306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  beneficiaries  are  no  longer 
subject  to  restrictions  on  outside  earnings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction  in 
annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6308.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain Increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  6309.  A  bin  to  amend  section  46,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation of  water  hyacinths  and  seeds;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Investment 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 

H.R.  6311.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  census,  to 
grant  preference  In  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional personnel  for  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
spective censuses  to  those  employees  sepa- 
rated from  Government  service  in  reductions 
in  force:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  0£Qce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  6312.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  transferred  from  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to 
a  prevailing  rate  sch?dule:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6313.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  wage  board  employees 
In  certain  cases  Involving  reductions  in  rates 
of  basic  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVERING: 

H.R  6314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  song  "Dixie,"  composed 
by  Daniel  Decatur  Enunett:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R  6315.  A    bill    to    liberalize    the    tariff 
laws  for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition 
material,    and    for   other    purfKises;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOSER: 

H.R.  6316.  A  bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942  (56  Stat.  368);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    McFALL: 

H.R.  6317.  A  bill'  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.R.  6316.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port for  State  defense  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

lC2S. 

By  Mr  MITCHELL: 
H.R  6'319.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
safeguards  relative  to  the  accumulation  and 
final  disposition  of  certain  benefits  in  the 
case  of  incompetent  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  6320.  A  bin  defining  the  interest  of 
local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have 
been  financed  partially  by  such  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  6321.  A     bill     to     provide     additional 
dental  care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed    services;    to   the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
H.R.  6322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  0  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  correction 
of  defects  and  omissions  in  it  relating  to  the 
regulations  of  arbitration,  to  provide  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  questions  of  law  arising  In 
arbitration  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  the  number,  term 
of  office,  and  qualifications  of  members  of 
the  Board,  to  abolish  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee   and    transfer    Its    functions    to    the 


Board,  and  with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
of  directors  of  Federal  Reserve  banks;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS : 

H.R.  6324.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Ssrvice 
through  revision  and  extension  of  some  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  retirement,  appoint- 
ment of  personnel,  and  other  related  person- 
nel matters,  and  for  otber  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6325.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  trainee- 
ship  provisions  of  the  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1956:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

H  R.  6326.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  CommunU 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  equal-time 
provisions  shall  not  apply  to  news  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6327.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  regard  to 
certain  investments  by  dealers  in  real  estate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HJl.  6328.  A   bill   providing   for  construc- 
tion of  a  highway,  and  appurtenances  there- 
to, traversing  the  Mississippi  Valley;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  6329.  A  bill  to  set  aside  permanently 
certain  land  in  McKlnley  County,  N.  Mex.. 
for  ute  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6330.  A  bill  providing  that  no  me- 
morial shall  be  placed  on  Federal  property 
(other  than  within  U.S.  Capitol  buildings) 
In  the  National  Capital  region  until  50 
years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  event  or 
the  date  of  death  of  the  person  which  the 
memorial  -Is  Intended  to  commemorate:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  6331.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  guard  strategic  defense  facili- 
ties against  Individuals  believed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  commit  acts  of  sabotage,  espionage, 
or  other  subversion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.R.  6332.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual 
Income  limitations  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
dependents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  nile  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows:. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO:  Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, memorializing  Congress  to  amend 
Public -Law  316  of  the  85th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  Con- 
gress and  particularly  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  Congress, 
asking  each  to  work  tor  legislation  Increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  from  $1  to  ^1.25  an 
hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

'  By  Mr.  IRWIN:  Senate  Joint  resolution 
No.  26  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  memorializing  Congress  to 
amend  Public  Law  85^316;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI:  Resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
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proposing  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  86- 
316;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorUl  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

♦      urging   support   of   an   amendment   to   the 

Constitution  relative  to  the  Imposition  and 

collection  of  taxes  on  Income  by  the  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  that  Senate  bill  910  of  the 
86th  Congress  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  memorialising  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  urging  that  all  necessary  action  be 
taken  to  encourage,  pass,  and  approve  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  extend  the  limits  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-739  for  4  years  beyond  March  15, 
1900;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Pacific 
area  veterans'  home;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  replacement  of  vehicles 
supplied  to  amputee  veteraiu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllka 
Lackovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Castro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla : 
H.R.  6335.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Lourene  O.  Estes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R,  6336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanson - 
QorriU-Brlan,    Inc.;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.R.  6337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  C. 
Oolson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  6338.  A    bUl    for   the   relief   of  IClas 
Hedwlg   Dora;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AngcllDa 
Rainone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
rie Jervis  Chapln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKPORO: 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
O.  Olin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H  R.  6343.  A  bill  fur  ttie  relief  of  Joseph  E. 
Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6343.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Peter 
Hrom;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6344.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Joae 
B«rnarado  Delgadlllo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judtclary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R  6345.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Joeenna  Moreno-Trujillo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Interstate  Highway  Repayment  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or   NEW   TOtX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13. 1959 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  6303,  designated 
ma  the  "Interstate  Highway  Repayment 
Act,"  authorizing  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse States  which  have  built  toll  and 
free  highways  which  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation over  a  15-year  period  of  the 
total  net  reimbursable  amount  shown  on 
the  annexed  exhibit  A.  This  amount  is 
based  upon  the  report — House  Document 
No.  301,  85th  Congress — ol  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  concerning  the  depreci- 
ated cost  of  the  free  or  toll  roads,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  included  in  the  Interstate 
System. 

All  fxuids  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  bill  are  required  to  be  used  by 
the  States  solely  for  highway  construc- 
tion on  the  Federal  Aid  Primary  System. 
These  funds  are  to  be  expended  under 
the  present  Federal  aid  legislation  with 
certain  exceptions.  No  matching  by  the 
States  is  required.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  contribution  made 
by  each  State  so  that  the  result  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  15-year  ijeriod  each 
State  shall  have  received  the  matching 
ratio  of  its  depreciated  cost,  less  any 
Federal  aid  pajnnents  already  made. 

This  statement  supjxjrts  the  proposed 
bill  for  the  following  reasons,  each  of 
which  is  discussed  below : 

First.  There  is  an  obligation  to  the 
contributing  States. 

{      ' 


Second.  This  obligation  should  be  met 
at  once. 

Third.  It  is  feasible  to  meet  it  now  as 
done  in  the  proF>osed  bill. 

Fourth.  Toll  roads  are  entitled  to  the 
same  credit  as  free  roads. 

Fifth.  The  national  Interest  is  well 
served  because  the  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  roads  where 
the  need  is  great. 

I.  THEKB  IS  AN   OBLIGATION   TO   THE 
CONXmiBUTINO   STATES 

The  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System  is  a  proJ)M:t  national  in  scope. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958  when  it  States  in 
section  108(a) :  . 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  eseen'tlal  to  the 
national  interest  to  provide  fur  the  early 
completion  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways. 

That  section  further  states  that: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  *  *  *  that 
the  entire  system  in  all  the  States  be 
brought  to  simultaneous  completion.  Be- 
cause of  its  primary  Importance  to  th^  na- 
tional defense  the  name  of  such  system  is 
hereby  change  to  the  "National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways." 

This  declaration  by  Congress  made 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  seem  to  malce 
it  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  national  project. 

Other  factors  also  indicate  that  this 
conclusion  is  inescapable.  The  Federal 
share  payable  for  this  construction 
varies  between  90  and  95  percent  of  the 
cost.  The  standards  are  uniform 
throughout  the  country  and  are  so  de- 
veloped that  the  highways  and  bridges 
win  carry  military  equipment,  which  was 
not  the  case  formerly,  since  in  some 
States  the  bridges  were  not  designed  to 
support  heavy  loads  and  the  grades  were 
too  steep  or  the  roads  were  too  narrow. 
It  was  planned  and  designed  as  a  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  Highways  as 
indicated  by  the  requirements  of  section 
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7  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1944. 

Since  in  law  and  in  fact  it  la  a  na- 
tional project,  it  is  distinguishable  from 
the  usual  Federal  aid  concept.  Federal 
aid  is  given  to  the  States  for  a  multitude 
of  purposes  including  th^  construction 
of  roads.  In  the  usual  Federal  aid  case, 
funds  are  required  to  be  matched  by  the 
States  on  a  50  percent  basis.  Generally 
Federal  aid  highway  projects  are  dis- 
persed into  a  number  of  different  places 
within  a  particular  State  so  that  all  of 
its  counties  within  a  few  years  may  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  some  new  Federal  aid 
road  construction.  The  aid  la  riven  to 
assist  and  foster  highway  construction 
within  that  particular  State.  This  is  a 
vastly  diflcrent  concept  than  the  concept 
of  the  Interstate  System  which  is  a  Na- 
tional System  of  connected  roads,  which 
is  to  be  brought  to  simultaneous  com- 
pletion, and  constructed  because  of  a 
national  interest  in  its  construction. 

The  difference  is  emphasized  by  the 
difference  in  mode  of  payment.  The 
amount  of  Federal  aid  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  any  given  year  has  betn 
based  in  a  general  way  on  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  States  needed  assistance  in 
road  building  and  the  amount  has  been 
gradually  increased  over  the  years.  But 
there  has  been  no  criterion  other  than 
the  general  need.  In  the  case  of  the 
Interstate  System  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  was  based  upon  the  orig- 
inal estimated  cost.  For  ordinary  Fed- 
eral aid.  the  amount  authorized  has  been 
apportioned  to  the  individual  States  on 
old  and  established  formulas  of  area, 
population,  and  road  mileage.  The  ap- 
portionment in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
state System  is  based  upon  the  cost  of 
construction  to  the  individual  State  of 
Its  specified  mileage  in  that  State,  and 
when  such  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted the  apportionment  cea.ses. 
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Once  the  difTerence  between  usual 
Federal  aid  and  the  con;itruction  of  the 
Interstate  System  is  clearly  understood, 
few  will  dispute  that  a  State  which  con- 
'  tributes  highways  or  a  portion  thereof 
to  the  Interstate  System  la  entitled  to  a 
credit  for  th^t  construction.  The  pomt 
can  be  illustrated  In  numerous  ways. 
For  example,  if  the  Fedeial  Oovernment 
In  connection  with  its  eitabllshment  of 
pott  offices  should  find  certain  public 
buildings  in  some  States  adequate  and 
adaptable  for  use  as  post  offices,  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  contend  that  because 
these  had  already  been  constructed  and 
were  ready  for  use,  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
them:  but  that  it  would  be  required  to 
pay  some  other  State  to  construct  a 
post  office  which  was  not  at  the  time  in 
existence.  The  position  that  payment 
•hould  not  be  made  In  either  case  is 
clfMirly  untenable.  The  reason  that  it 
seems  so  clear  in  the  post  office  case  is 
that  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
post  offices  is  a  Federal  function  carried 
out  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  no  distinction  between  the 
post  office  case  and  the  highway  case, 
once  it  is  conceded  that  tlie  construction 
of  the  Interstate  System  is  a  national 
project,  90  to  95  percent  of  the  cost  of 
which  Is  paid  for  by  the.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. IX  a  State  has  supplied  a 
road,  or  a  portion  thereof,  already  con- 
structed, it  is  Just  as  entitled  to  a  credit 
for  this  as  it  would  be  if  it  had  con- 
tributed an  established  i^ublic  building 
that  could  be  used  as  a  po&t  oCQce. 

This  point  of  view  has  important  back- 
ing. The  Clay  Committee  report  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Pre  ident  In  Janu- 
ary 1955  after  stating  that  some  States 
had  already  constructed  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  made  tills  comment  at 
page  21 : 

Such  construction  should  not  be  discour- 
aged by  this  report  since  our  goal  is  maxi- 
mum highway  improvement. 

It  continued  at  page  22  with  the  defi- 
nite recommendation  that: 

Those  States  In  which  sections  of  the  In- 
terstate System  have  been  F>rovlded  to  meet 
the  preeently  established  standards  for  the 
completed  system  should  receive  appropriate 
credit. 

The  suggestions  in  this  report  were  in- 
eorporatetl  in  H.R.  4260  and  similar  bills 
introduced  in  1955.  These  bills  were  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  administration 
bills,  so  that  as  late  as  1955  it  may  be  said 
•that  the  administration  ^as  in  favor  of 
giving  States  a  credit  for  their  road  con- 
struction to  the  Interstate  Syst«n. 

While  it  Is  a  fact  that  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
versed this  position  and  ojiposed  the  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  authorizing  a  credit 
in  H.R.  8836,  it  was  oppose<1.  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  that  the  States  were  not 
entitled  to  a  credit,  as  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  In  his  stat(.'ment  to  the 
committee  the  Secretary  ssld  that  he  did 
not  favor  a  credit  at  the  i)resent  time — 
see  hearinRs  before  Subcommittee  on 
Roads.  1956.  page  11.    He  also  stated: 

Obviously  more  roads  can  be  completed, 
if  those  already  built  are  not  bought.  Fvu-- 
thermore,  the  States  would  not  appear  to  be 
hurt  by   (allure   to   extend   (xedlt   for  such 
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roads.  In  general,  toll  roads  have  been  set 
up  on  a  sound  fiscal  basts,  and  have  not  cost 
the  States  a  penny.  No  amount  has  been  In- 
cluded in  the  authorisations  for  the  Inter- 
■tate  System  for  toll  and  free  road  credits, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  in- 
ereaae  the  author  lea  tiona  or  cancel  a  part 
of  the  needed  program  if  such  credits  are 
to  be  extended. 

The  last  sentence  probably  expresses 
the  fundamental  reason  for  the  change  in 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  is  usually  the  principal  reason  relied 
on  by  other  persons  who  oppose  recogniz- 
ing this  obligation.  The  argument  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  money ;  that  it  is 
not  feasible.  These  persons  do  not  take 
the  position  that  it  is  unfair  to  give  the 
Statp.s  credit,  but  rather  that  it  Is  not 
fenslble  so  to  do.  Few  persons  say  that 
it  would  be  unfair.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could. 

In  conclusion,  fair  play  and  equity  de- 
mand that  this  obligation  be  recognized 
and  that  a  credit  l>e  allowed  those  States 
which  have  constructed  highways  or  por- 
tions thereof  on  the  Insterstate  System, 
and  thus  relieve  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  tremendous  expenditure  for  a  proj- 
ect of  national  scope  which  was  planned 
in  the  national  interest. 

II.    THIS    OBLIGATION    8HOX7LD    BE    MET    AT   ONCE 

Pour  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Clay 
report  and  the  Introduction  of  the  first 
bills  with  respect  to  authorizing  funds 
for  tlie  Interstate  System.  Three  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  which 
did  authorize  the  necessary  funds.  Sec- 
tion 114  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  represented  a  temporary  solution 
of  the  controversy  between  those  persons 
favoring  a  credit  for  free  and  toll  roads 
and  those  opposed.  It  was  a  solution 
that  seemed  sound  at  the  time.  No  one 
could  state  with  any  accuracy  at  that 
time  which  roads  would  be  incorporated 
Into  the  Interstate  System  and  what  they 
cost.  A  definite  basis  for  action  prior  to 
a  final  decision  by  Congress  seemed  ad- 
visable. This  was  accomplished  by  sec- 
Uoall4. 

The  report  called  for  by  section  114 
was  transmitted  to  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1958,  and  has  been  designated  as 
House  Document  No.  301.  A  hearing  was 
held  on  this  report  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  March  25-26,  1958. 
No  action  was  taken  following  that 
hearing. 

The  necessary  facts  are  set  forth  in 
that  report  and  there  \s  no  reason  for 
further  delay.  Fair  play  requires  the 
immediate  recognition  of  this  obligation 
to  the  contributing  States.  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  meet  this 
obligation.  These  are  the  most  prosper- 
ous times  according  to  all  business  sta- 
tistics that  this  Nation  has  yet  encoim- 
tered.  If  tliis  obligation  cannot  be  met 
today,  it  never  can  be  met.  Postpone- 
ment is  not  an  answer. 

Most  persons  who  urge  postponement, 
and  yet  do  not  argue  that  it  would  be 
inequitable  or  unfair  to  allow  this  credit, 
are  in  effect  stating  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  meet 
its  Just  obligations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
commentary    on    our    moral    ccHiscien- 


tiousness  that  expediency  should  rule, 
rather  than  equity.  There  is  an  obliga- 
tion or  there  isn't  an  obligation.  If 
there  is  one,  it  should  be  repaid  at  once. 
Part  I  of  this  statement  clearly  demon- 
strates that  there  is  such  an  obligation. 


ui. 
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The  proposed  bill  authorizes  appropri- 
ations over  a  16-year  period  commenc- 
mg  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  While  these  authorizations  toUl 
the  net  reimbursable  amount  shown  by 
exhibit  A  of  $4,295,600,000,  the  amounts 
Involved  for  any  one  fiscal  year  range 
between  $225,000,000  and  $360,000,000. 
These  annual  authorizations  are  clearly 
within  a  feasible  area. 

Apportionments  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1962,  must  be  made 
prior  to  January  1,  1961.  and  therefore 
will  be  made  probably  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
Thus,  the  States  will  be  entitled  to  con- 
tract for  the  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
apportionments  next  year.  They  will 
also  have  the  knowledge  of  the  definite 
amounts  that  will  be  apportioned  to 
them  over  the  enJsuing  15  years. 

The  proposed  authorization  for  a  15- 
year  period  departs  from  the  usual  au- 
thorization of  Federal  aid  for  roads  in 
that  the  regular  Federal  aid  authoriza- 
tions are  generally  for  a  2 -year  period. 
However,  this  would  not  be  the  first  de- 
parture from  the  usual  practice,  since 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  au- 
thorized the  entire  original  estimnted 
cost  of  the  Interstate  System  ^  be  spread 
over  a  13-Tear  period.  The  reason  in 
that  case  wias  the  need  for  constructing 
the  Interstate  System  as  an  entirety,  and 
for  the  States  to  have  knowledge  of  their 
apportionments  so  that  they  could  en- 
gage in  long-range  planning.  The.  rea- 
son was  adequate,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved the  long-term  authorizations 
spreading  over  13  years.  There  Is  also 
an  adequate  reason  for  a  similar  long- 
term  authorization  in  the  proposed  bill. 
There  is  an  obligation  to  be  repaid,  and 
the  only  way  to  repay  it  is  to  authorize 
payment  of  the  entire  obligation. 
Spreading  it  over  a  15-year  period  does 
this  in  a  feasible  way. 

It  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  appro- 
priations can  be  made  from  general 
treasury  funds,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, rather  than  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  created  by  section  209  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  clear.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  repaying  an  obligation.  The 
repayment  of  an  obligation  should  not 
be  contingent.  It  should  be  certain  and 
fixed.  The  highway  trust  fund  is  contin- 
gent, depending  upon  the  amount  of 
revenues  collected.  The  proposed  bill  is 
a  clear  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  apportionments  which  will  permit 
contracts  to  be  entered  into  by  the  States 
after  the  apportionments  have  been 
made.  The  only  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  repay  its  obligation  Is  to 
make  it  fixed  and  certain. 

Certainly  it  Is  clearly  feasible  In  this 
day  of  $70  billion  budgets  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  from  $225  million  to 
$360  million  per  annum  over  a  15-3rear 
period.  The  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  carmot   afford  to  meet  its 
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Just  obligation  to  the  contributing  States 
has  no  basis  whatsoever  under  the  pro- 


JV.  TOLL  lOAOS  ASI  TSTTtVOt   TO  Vt   PLACED  VK 
THX  SAMK  CATSGOKT  AS  FREE  KOADS 

At  the  outset,  it  Is  important  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  Federal 
aid  for  the  construction  of  a  toll  road  and 
the  Inclusion  of  a  toll  road  on  a  Federal 
aid  system.  In  1921  Congress  enacted  a 
provision — section  9 — in  the  Highway 
Act  of  that  year  to  the  effect  "that  all 
highways  constructed  or  reconstructed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
free  from  tolls  of  all  kinds."  At  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  provision  there 
were  many  toll  bridges  throughout  the 
country,  toll  ferries,  and  also  some  toll 
roads.  Many  of  these  facilities  were  en- 
tirely private:  that  is,  had  been  con- 
structed by  privately  owned  corpora- 
tions for  profit.  Congress  undoubtedly 
felt  that  it  was  undesirable  to  have  Fed- 
eral money  go  into  private  enterprise.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  toll  facilities  as 
such,  but  rather  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  their  construction.  The  pro- 
posed bill  contemplates  the  construction 
of  free  roads,  like  any  other  Federal  aid 
funds. 

That  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  opposed  to  toll  roads  as  such  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances toll  bridges  and  toll  ferries  were 
included  in  the  Federal  aid  primary 
system.  There  has  not  been  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  inclusion  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  fact,  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  Congress  included 
section  113  which  specifically  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  toll  roads,  bridges, 
and  tiuinels  within  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  entire  history  of  Federal  road 
legislation  therefore  indicates  clearly 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  has  never 
opposed  toll  facilities.  It  not  only  has 
made  use  of  them  to  complete  its  earlier 
Federal  aid  systems,  but  now  is  making 
use  of  them  on  the  Interstate  System. 

Not  only  is  the  foregoing  true,  but 
Since  1927  the  Federal  Government  has 
participated  in  the  cost  of  toll  bridges 
and  tunnels.  The  1927  act  and  subse- 
quent acts  have  been  incorporated  into 
section  129  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  While  Federal  participation  is 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  princi- 
pally directed  towards  making  the  fa- 
cility free  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is 
clearly  another  indication  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government,  far  from 
opposing  toll  roads,  even  goes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  participating  in  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  toll  roads  and  bridges. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  difBcult 
to  understand  the  objection  to  giving  a 
credit  for  toll  roads.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  arguments  used  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  traveler  has  to  pay  a  toll, 
as  well  as  a  tax  on  gasoline,  motor 
fuel,  and  any  other  so-called  highway 
user  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  for  highway  construction.  An 
analysis  of  this  argument  indicates  that 
it  is  based  upon  a  false  premise.  The 
false  premise  is  that  the  highway  user 
taxes  in  all  States  are  the  same.  In 
fact  they  are  not.  The  rates  of  these 
taxes  vary  from  State  to  State. 


If  these  taxes  were  uniform  In  all  of 
the  States  it  might  be  claimed  that  the 
toll  road  user  was  being  subjected  to  an 
extra  burden  for  the  use  of  the  highway. 
Whether  such  an  extra  burden  should, 
by  itself,  warrant  a  refusal  to  allow  a 
credit  for  a  toll  road  is  highly  question- 
able. The  road  is  there  and  available  for 
use.  Its  use  must  be  economical  or 
travelers  would  not  pay  the  tolls.  The 
construction  of  a  free  parallel  road  would 
be  an  economic  waste.  All  of  these  con- 
siderations indicate  that  the  contention 
is  invalid  even  if  the  premise  were  sound. 

However,  these  taxes  are  not  uniform. 
A  person  traveling  across  the  country 
pays  one  tax  in  one  State  and  another  in 
another.  When  a  traveler  goes  from 
State  A  where  he  has  paid  a  4 -cent  tax 
into  State  B  where  he  has  paid  a  7 -cent 
tax  he  is  paying  more  for  the  use  of  the 
highway  just  as  he  is  when  he  uses  a  toll 
road  and  pays  the  toll.  Can  it  be  claimed 
that  State  B.  because  it  charges  a  higher 
tax,  should  not  receive  credit  for  its  free 
roads  since  it  places  an  extra  burden  on 
the  traveler  from  State  A?  To  put  the 
question  is  to  answer  it.  Obviously  our 
whole  form  of  government  contemplates 
that  the  different  States  may  have  dif- 
ferent laws  and  different  taxes.  When 
the  user  of  a  toll  road  pays  a  toll,  he  does 
no  more  than  pay  a  higher  tax,  just  as 
he  does  in  a  State  which  charges  him  a 
higher  tax  for  his  gasoline.  Certainly  the 
payment  of  the  toll  cannot  be  a  fair 
ground  for  differentiation  between  giving 
a  State  a  credit  or  not  giving  a  State  a 
credit. 

This  is  clearly  true  when  it  Is  borne 
in  mind  that  roads  usually  are  paid  for 
by  the  people  who  use  them.  It  is  indeed 
difBcult  to  imderstand  why  the  form  of 
the. tax  should  require  a  distinction.  In 
some  States  roads  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  treasury  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
trace  just  which  taxes  were  used,  al- 
though the  so-called  highway  user  taxes 
contribute  to  the  general  funds.  In  other 
States  containing  constitutional  provi- 
sions against  diversion  of  certain  high- 
way user  taxes  it  is  easy  to  point  to  the 
particular  tax  which  pays  for  the  roads. 
In  the  case  of  toll  roads  the  construction 
is  paid  for  by  the  person  who  actually 
uses  that  particular  road.  Whether  the 
taxes  are  paid  from  the  general  funds, 
from  specific  so-called  highway  user 
taxes,  or  by  the  person  using  the  road  is 
immaterial  insofar  as  the  ultimate  fact 
is  concerned  that  the  road  is  there,  that 
it  is  being  used,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

Another  argiuneni  advanced  against 
the  recognition  of  toll  roads  is  that  those 
States  contributing  toll  roads  would  not 
be  hurt,  because  the  toll  roads  do  not  cost 
the  States  a  penny.  In  the  first  place, 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  States 
would  be  hurt  or  would  not  be  hurt,  but 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  a  credit.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  above  that,  since 
these  States  have  supplied  the  roads  and 
the  toll  is  merely  another  form  of  tax, 
they  clearly  are  entitled  to  a  credit.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  negative  approach  or 
argvunent  loses  its  force  at  the  outset. 

However,  it  can  be  said  with  equal 
force  that  the  free  roads  have  not  cost 
the  States  a  penny  where  there  Is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  against  diversion  of 


highway  user  taxes,  or  where  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  such  taxes  since  the 
passage  of  the  Hayden  Cartright  Act  by 
Congress.  In  these  States  the  highway 
user  taxes  are  paid,  but  they  are  not  re- 
ceived by  the  State  as  general  funds. 
They  are  required  to  be  used  only  for 
road  construction  purposes,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  What  is  the  difference 
between  one  of  these  States  and  a  State 
that  has  created  an  authority  for  the 
construction  of  a  toll  road  which  is  being 
paid  for  by  those  persons  actually  using 
the  toll  road.  In  neither  case  has  the 
State  paid  a  penny  out  of  its  general 
funds.  In  both  cases  the  tax  or  the  toll 
has  gone  directly  Into  the  roads. 
Whether  It  cost  the  State  a  penny  Is  Im- 
material to  this  discussion.  The  effect 
on  the  State  treasury  is  the  same  In  both 
cases.  When  these  considerations  are 
taken  Into  account  It  Is  Indeed  difficult 
from  this  point  of  view  to  distinguish 
between  free  and  toll  roads  in  many  of 
the  States  of  this  country. 

Before  closing  on  this  point  the  actual 
economic  benefit  of  the  toll  road  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  toll  road  would 
not  have  been  constructed  at  the  outset 
unless  it  was  believed  that  the  need  was 
there.  In  most  cases  the  estimates  were 
accurate  enough  so  that  the  toll  roads 
have  succeeded.  They  must  be  consid- 
ered beneficial  by  the  traveling  public  or 
persons  using  them  would  not  continue 
to  do  so.  It  Is  also  true  that  no  one  Is 
compelled  to  use  toll  roads  and  that 
there  Is  always  a  road  paralleling  the 
toll  road  which  may  be  used  by  a  person 
not  desiring  to  pay  the  toll.  Toll  roads 
are  not  monoix)lies,  but  the  traveler 
always  has  his  choice  and  can  take  either 
a  toll  road  or  a  free  road. 

Toll  roads  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion and  should  be  placed  In  the  same 
category  as  free  roads.  The  Federal 
Government  has  not  been  opF>osed  to  toll 
roads  and  in  fact  has  included  them  in 
the  Interstate  System.  It  is  therefore 
getting  the  use  out  of  them.  The  toll  in 
fact  Is  analogous  to  a  user  tax.  Taxes 
vary  In  the  different  States  so  there  Is 
no  uniform  base  upon  which  a  person 
from  one  State  can  claim  to  be  penali^ted 
by  traveling  through  another.  There  is 
variety  in  every  State.  It  is  a  question 
of  degree  rather  than  kind.  The  con- 
tention that  a  toll  road  does  not  cost  a 
State  a  penny  is  a  negative  argument 
rather  than  a  positive  argument,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  many  States  with 
antidiversion  provisions.  Finally,  the 
pro];x)sed  bill  does  not  contemplate  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  construction 
of  toll  roads.  It  will  not  be  contrary  to 
the  longstanding  provision  of  the  1921 
act  that  highways  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  free  from  tolls. 

V.  THE  NATIONAL  INTESBST  IS  WELL  SEKVEO  BE- 
CAUSE THE  PKOPOSED  BILL  PXOVIDES  FOK  THS 
CONSTBUCTION  OF  ROADS  WHE&E  THE  NEED  IS 
GREAT 

The  proposed  bill  requires  the  States 
to  use  the  funds  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  highways  under  the  Federal  aid 
primary  system.  It  limits  the  use  of 
these  funds  to  this  system  because  It  Is 
felt  that  the  primary  system  Is  the  most 
Important  system  and  construction  of 
roads  on  it  will  contribute  most  to  the 
present  highway  needs.    It  does  not  pro- 


vide for  use  of  these  funds  <mi  the  Inter- 
state System  because  It  is  felt  that  the 
mlleace  of  the  Interstate  System  should 
be  limited  to  the  41,000  miles  now  au- 
thorised, at  least  unUl  those  41,000  mUes 
have  been  entirely  completed. 

Use  of  the  funds  for  more  roads  on 
the  primary  system  will  be  helpful  in 
contributing  to  the  highway  needs  of 
this  country  where  the  need  is  clearly 
apparent.  The  States  which  built  the 
free  roads  and  toll  roads  In  the  decade 
following  the  war  did  so  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  that  decade.  No  toll 
road  could  succeed  unless  the  demand  of 
the  trafflc  was  sufficient  tc>  insure  its  use. 
No  freeway  would  be  necessary  except 


for  heavy  trafflc.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  these  roads  eligible  for 
the  Interstate  System  were  built  to 
standards  which  accommodate  a  heavy 
traffic  load.  Those  States  which  wcAw 
the  largest  contributors  to  the  Interstate 
System  had  the  heaviest  traffic  demands. 
It  seems  likely  that  this  demand  will 
continue  Just  as  heavy  in  the  ensuing 
decade.  The  proposed  bill  will  contrib- 
ute to  this  need  and  will  place  the 
funds  In  those  States  where  the  need  is 
clearly  urgent. 

TX.  OOMCLUSIOK 

The  proposed  bill  will  accomplish  two 
important  objectives^ 


In  the  first  place,  it  repairs  a  valid  ob- 
ligation of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States.  The  Federal  Government  has 
used  facilities  of  the  States  to  support  a 
project  clearly  natiimal  In  its  scope  and 
ptirpoee,  and  th^r  contribution  to  tliis 
national  project  is  an  obligation  which 
in  all  fairness  and  equity  should  be  re- 
paid. 

In  the  second  place.  It  requires  the 
funds  to  be  used  exclusively  for  high- 
way construction,  and  they  will  be  so 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  in  those 
States  where  the  need  is  clearly  urgent. 
Both  objectives  make  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  proposed  bill  imperative. 


Exhibit  A. — Iktebstatb  Highway  Repatuent  Act 
Jiet  reimbursfmenl  aniounlt  baaed  on  90  percent  of  depreciated  original  cost  lets  Federal  aid  already  paid  toll  and  free  roadt 
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ft.8 

300.1 

101.8 

106.0 

432.6 

18.3 

8.6 

8.8 

14.8 

286.1 

18.3 

3.3 

123.0 

80.3 

105.9 

12.7 

23.1 


16i2 


6, 018. 6 


Less 
State's 
share  of 

cost 


•9.1 

330.8 
18.5 

832.6 

52.7 

6.2 

270.1 
81.6 
87.8 

388.4 

17.8 

8.8 

8.9 

13.3 

288.6 

17.4 

2.9 

110.7 
81.8 
06.1 
11.4 
2Lt 


14.6 


8,432.7 


Leas 
Federal- 
aid  pay- 
ments 
already 
made 


$2.3 
22.0 
13.7 
133.5 
24.2 
4.5 

sa7 

13.7 
31.8 

ioe.4 

6.8 
8.4 

8.2 

8.2 

87.7 

13.5 

1.8 

14.5 

20.8 

4.5 

6.5 


9.3 


1,137.1 


Nat 

relm- 

btvaaUe 

amount 


$6.8 
388.8 

4.8 

789.1 

38.6 

1.7 

219.4 

77.8 

86.0 

387.0 

10.4 

3.2 

3.7 

4.1 

ISO.  5 

3.8 

LO 

88.2 

8L1 

81.6 

5.8 

8.8 


6.4 


4,295.8 


Peremit 
of  na- 
tional 
total 


.18 
«.9« 

.11 
18.60 

.66 

.04 
5.11 
1.81 


1.54 

8.C8 

.24 

.07 

.08 

.10 

8.71 

.00 

.03 

2.24 

1.43 

2.13 

.14 

.14 

"."12 


100.00 


Where  Fcileral  Aid  to  SdiooU  Wedd 
Have  No  Striags 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIMOTOM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  13. 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Join- 
ing certain  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  that  expenditures 
in  connection  with  the  submission  to  an 
electorate  of  issues  affecting  the  business 
of  a  taxpayer  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

This  bill  would  read  in  pait  as  follows: 

No  expenditure  which  otherwise  qualifies 
•a  an  ordinary  and  neceasary  business  ex- 
pense •  •  •  shall  be  disallowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion because  Incurred  In  opposing  or  advo- 
cating measures  duly  8ubmltte<l  to  an  elec- 
torate upon  any  issue  aSectlng  the  business 
oX  the  taxpayer. 

My  thought  Is,  Mr.  Spealcer.  that  In 
many  local  matters,  such  as  school  bond 
issues,  the  cost  of  informing  the  public 


is  a  business  and  civic,  not  a  political,^- 
pense  and  has  an  important  effect  onChe 
taxpayer  and  his  business. 

I  have  in  mind  that  other  desirable  or 
necessary  electicms  for  local  improve- 
ments not  alone  for  schools  but  for  mu- 
nicipal and  State  facilities  of  all  kinds 
would  be  affected.  Public  support  could 
be  enlisted,  with  the  incentive  in  my  bill, 
for  parks,  playgrounds,  civic  centers,  ur- 
ban renewal  projects,  and  all  manner  of 
worthy  and  meritorious  Issues  requiring 
a  vote  of  the  people.  However,  I  am 
thinking  in  particular  of  educational 
bond  authorizations  or  school  levies 
where  under  election  laws  many  times 
the  referendum  fails  for  want  of  Infor- 
mation or  adequate  public  Interest.  The 
outcome  of  these  electi(His  is  certainly 
one  of  commimity  welfare  and  affects  the 
customers  and  employees  of  business 
firms  themselves  in  the  area.  In  my 
congressional  district  often  bond  issues 
voted  on  to  provide  funds  received  major- 
ity approval,  but  the  measures  fan  due  to 
an  insufficient  number  of  voters  going  to 
the  polls  and  a  required  legal  percentage 
of  total  votes  not  being  cast.  Defeat  is 
due  to  lack  of  publicity  and  promotion. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
passage  of  this  legislation  contributions 


to  groups  such  as  parent-teacher  or- 
ganizations and  chambers  of  commerce, 
by  public  spirited  citizens  or  organiza- 
tions would  become  tax  deductible  as  a 
normal  and  proper  business  expense.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  my  purpose  is  not 
to  allow  deductions  of  ^ts  to  personal 
political  campaigns,  although  frankly  I 
would  not  be  against  limited  deductions 
of  that  nature,  but  this  legislation  would 
cover  public  issues  cmly  and  not  person- 
alities or  people. 

Also,  let  me  explain,  as  one  who  fears 
Federal  controls,  that  the  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  make  it  easier  for  local  com- 
munities to  do  things  for  themselves 
rather  than  to  be  forced  to  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help. 

Take  educaticm  as  the  case  in  point. 
If  State  and  local  financing  is  insuffi- 
cient, the  pressure  increases  on  the  na- 
tional level.  The  only  answer,  I  can  see, 
is  to  assist  communities  and  encourage 
them  to  accept  their  resq^onsibility.  In 
the  case  of  schools,  classroom  shortages 
must  be  filled  and  teachers  must  be  paid 
decent  salaries.  To  turn  to  the  Federal 
Treasray  in  order  to  provide  these  needs 
may  be  the  easier  way  but  It  is  the  wrong 
way  in  my  opinion. 
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For  example,  the  National  Defense 
Act  was  passed  last  year.  I  voted 
against  it  because  I  jvist  could  not,  in  all 
conscience,  support  a  program  putting 
the  Federal  Government  further  in  the 
education  business.  Most  educators  in 
my  district  did  not  seem  to  worry  on 
this  score,  but  I  am  sure  they  have  rec- 
ognized that  my  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  is  genuine  and  they  respected  my 
objections.  Educators  do  not  favor  Fed- 
eral controls,  but  they  favor  adequate 
funds,  and  I  do  too.  So  we  agree  to  a 
great  extent.  Our  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Lloyd  J.  Andrews, 
has  agreed  with  me  about  the  danger  of 
Federal  school  aid  and  on  the  basis  of 
actual  experience  he  has  found  that  Fed- 
eral programs  always  include  Federal  re- 
quirements and  standards,  which  a  State 
must  accept  or  else  it  forfeits  the  funds. 
I  support  his  stand  as  to  the  threat  of 
Federal  aid. 

However,  I  agree  if  local  communities 
shirk  their  responsibilities  then  there  is 
no  alternative — the  school  boards  must 
look  to  other  sources  of  mcome. 

Out  in  my  State  recently  in  order  to 
increase  voter  activity  and  obtain  needed 
percentage  of  votes  in  a  school  election, 
voter  registration  campaigns  have  been 
conducted.  Teams  of  members  of  eight 
parent-teacher  association  units  cov- 
ered shopping  districts  of  Bothel,  Wood- 
inville  and  Kenmore,  which  is  mostly  in 
my  congressional  district.  With  regis- 
tration books  scheduled  to  close  shortly, 
prospective  voters  in  Northshore  School 
District  417  were  canvassed.  Through 
the  coiul^sy  of  the  Aero,  Mechanics 
Union  a  mobile  registration  bus  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  population  centers,  and 
PTA  workers  in  various  stores  enUsted 
new  registration.  A  special  deputy  reg- 
istrar was  appointed  so  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  eligible  voters  who  were  not 
registered  to  go  to  the  county  official's 
office. 

If  business  contributions  toward  ad- 
vertising this  drive  had  been  deductible, 
the  drive  could  have  been  much  more 
effective,  and  of  course  this  is  only  one 
example  of  where  donations  in  behalf  of 
community  or  State  campaigns  submit- 
ted to  the  electorate  could  increase  voter 
response  and  make  democracy  more  ef- 
fective. 

Here  is  a  means  of  assisting  local 
groups  to  inform  the  voters  on  issues. 
It  deserves  consideration. 


famy,  which  began  with  Pearl  Harbor, 
cast  a  pall  over  the  Nation  that  grew 
darker  with  the  fall  of  Bataan  4  months 
later.  During  those  months  and  long 
thereafter  the  whole  free  world,  and  we 
in  the  United  States  as  its  leader,  were 
on  trial — physically,  spiritually,  ideally, 
and  morally.  And  in  that  supreme  trial, 
that  life-consuming  and  soul-scorching 
trial,  many  had  their  finest  hour.  We 
survived;  we  overcame  the  enemy;  and 
finally  were  victorious  through  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  our  fighting  forces  on 
all  fronts.  And  those  qualities:  re- 
sourcefulness and  resiliency,  tenacity 
and  ingenuity,  proved  their  worth  bet- 
ter at  Bataan  than  anywhere  else  dur- 
ing the  early  phase  of  the  war. 

OUR  rORCES  OtTTNUMBEKED  AND  XXHAUSTEO 

Our  forces,  numbering  about  20.000. 
plus  about  100.000  Philippine  citizen 
army,  were  no  match  for  Japan's  more 
than  200.000  seasoned  troop>s.  The 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  eliminating  our 
Air  Force  there;  the  island  was  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world;  and  the  best  of 
the  combined  American-Filipino  forces 
were  cornered  at  the-^^trategic  Bataan 
Peninsula.  At  Bataan  our  isolated  and 
far  outnumbered  forces  withstood  the 
unrelenting  and  intensive  enemy  attack 
for  more  than  3  months.  Finally,  when 
sheer  physical  exhaustion  doomed  our 
forces,  they  surrendered  to  the  enemy  on 
April  9.  1942,  17  years  ago.  In  that 
great  battle,  waged  far  from  our  shores, 
our  men  proved  their  bravery  and  cour- 
age, and  they  willingly  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  good  and  glory  of  their  be- 
loved country.  On  this  anniversary  we 
bow  our  heads  and  pray  for  their  blessed 
memory. 

CURRENT     AMERICAN-PHILIPPINES     RELATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of 
last  Thursday  printed  a  timely  editorial 
,  on  the  Bataan  Day  anniversary  and  it 
pointed  up  recent  events  in  American - 
Philippines  relations  which  should  be  of 
concern  to  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  had  originally  asked  permission  last 
Friday  to  include  this  editorial  with  my 
remarks  above,  but  later  I  learned  that 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Record  by  Senator  Keat- 
ing of  New  York.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  complete 
agreement  with  the  editorial  relative  to 
Filipino  loyalty  and  the  matter  of  out- 
standing Philippine  claims. 


BaUan  Day 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mtmday.  April  13. 1BS9 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evil 
days  of  World  War  II  bequeathed  us 
many  unhappy  memories  and  untold 
miseries.  For  more  than  3  years  our 
fate  and  future  seemed  to  be  in  Jeopardy, 
and  at  times  the  whole  issue  was  kept 
in  precarious  suspense.    The  day  of  in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13, 1959 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  rememt>er  that  some  time  ago  Elmo 
Roper  made  a  study  of  the  earmarks 
of  the  active  citizen.  One  of  these  be- 
havior patterns  was  the  habit  of  writing 
letters  to  the  editor.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  call  your  attention  to  two 
major  articles  in  the  Editor  and  Pub- 


lisher, the  fourth  estate's  trade  journal, 
dated  January  31  and  February  14. 
These  articles  were  based  on  two  reports 
issued  by  the  Center  for  Practical  Poli- 
tics located  at  Rollins  College  in  my 
Fifth  Florida  District.  These  reports, 
in  which  there  has  been  national  inter- 
est, are  entitled  "Policy  of  Florida  News- 
papers on  Letters  to  the  Editor"  and 
"Letters  to  the  Editor."  a  content  analy- 
sis case  history  of  letters  written  by  a 
citizen  with  a  socialist  background  to  a 
conservative  southern  newspaper. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for 
mentioning  these  studies  is  that  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel,  one  df  the  great  news- 
papers of  America,  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  prints  more  letters  to  the  editor 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Florida. 
The  study  mal'.es  that  fact  clear.  Mar- 
tin Andersen,  the  Sentinel's  publisher, 
says  he  thinks  he  pubhshes  more  letters 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 
Anyway.  I  want  to  emphasize-  the  im- 
portance of  these  letters  in  our  great 
democracy.  The  Sentinel  says  it  has 
found  it  good  business,  that  it  gets  more 
reaction  per  printed  word  from  its  100.- 
000  circulation  than  most  newspapers 
twice  the  size.  It  provides  readers  with 
a  voice  of  their  own.  The  Sentmel  uses 
that  voice  to  back  up  its  editorial  policy 
or  to  make  the  editor  back  down.  In 
either  case,  it  circulates  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Sentinel's  service  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Andersen  says  he  gets  letters  writ- 
ten in  stubby  pencil  on  penny  tablets 
and  old  wrapping  paper;  on  rag  paper 
with  electric  typewriters;  on  special  sta- 
tionery from  elderly  people;  on  childish 
sheets  from  youngsters  just  beginning 
to  form  words.  About  half  the  daily  vol- 
ume  of  letters  are  handwritten. 

I  wish  to  say  "on  the  record."  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Orlando  Sentinel  is 
operating  as  an  engine  of  democracy  in 
providing  this  important  channel  for  the 
Interaction  of  opinions.  I  congratulate 
Martm  Andersen  and  the  Center  for 
Practical  Politics  on  their  teamwork  in 
encouraging  active  citizenship. 


Waskinftoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 

include     the     following     newsletter    of 

April  11,  1959,  to  constituents; 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alccr) 

APRIL  11.  1050. 

The  clash  of  traditional  constitutional 
government  of  Pederal -State  prerogatives 
against  ever-Increasing  Pederal  centralisa- 
tion was  never  better  demonstrated  tlian 
in  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1959,  during  public  hearings  which  are  now 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  attempting  to 
prove   the   bill's  stated   findings    that:    (1) 


States  are  falling  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  employment  stabilization 
and  seciirity  against  unemployment;  (2)  the 
benefit  amounts  paid  aren't  enough;  (3) 
State  programs  vary,  are  non  uniform  in 
eligibility,  amount,  and  duration  of  benefits. 
Therefore,  to  strengthen  the  economy  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  necessary  to  impose  Pederal  standards 
on  the  States.  Witnesses  testifying  Included 
economists,  employment  experts,  business 
representatives  (mostly  opposed),  and  AFL- 
CIO  spokesmen,  culminating  this  week  with 
y    Mr.  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president. 

Present  law  continues  the  original  Intent 
of  leaving  Jurisdiction  in  the  25tates.  State 
legislatures,  therefore,  have  each  developed 
their  programs  to  solve  their  own  unemploy- 
ment. Employers  of  four  or  more  pay  a  tax 
generally  of  3  percent  on  each  employee's 
first  $3,000  of  income.  Pederal  Government 
requires  States  to  pay  in  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  this  for  Pederal  ad- 
ministrative costs.  States  are  permitted 
to  charge  whatever  tax  they  choose 
to  meet  their  needs,  although  all  States  mvist 
extend  each  employer  a  reduced  tax  rate 
commensurate  with  the  stability  of  employ- 
ment in  his  company.  This  is  called  experi- 
ence rating.  In  1958,  the  estimated  average 
State  tax  was  1.4  percent:  5  States  were  pay- 
ing 2.7  percent,  while  12  States  were  paying 
less  than  1  percent.  Each  State-  maintains 
Its  own  reserve  fund  and  can  borrow  with- 
out Interest  from  the  Pederal  Government. 
The  States  have  97  billion  on  hand  for  un- 
employment contingencies.  The  legislatures 
are  representative  of  the  people's  wishes  and 
the  present  law  Is  the  result  of  agreement 
of  labor  and  management  at  the  State  level. 
The  very  flexibility  of  State  law  matches  the 
varying  economic  patterns  and  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me 
that  labor  leaders  now  attempt  to  brand  the 
States  as  failures  in  this  field.  Should  they 
succeed  In  changing  the  law  without  prov- 
ing their  allegations  with  facts,  this  Nation 
will  have  sustained  another  body  blow 
threatening  the  very  freedom  and  solvency 
of  every  citizen.  Consider  the>«  facts,  in 
relation  to  Imposing  Pederal  standards:  (1) 
The  employer  pays  all  tlie  tax,  tlie  employee 
nothing;  (2)  we  are  told  we  mu.st  force  the 
States  to  broaden  eligibility,  to^increase  ben- 
efits and  duration,  regsrdless  of  State  ex- 
perience; (3)  Increased  taxes  to  biuiness 
means  higher  costs,  thus  higher  prices  to 
consumers.  Labor  leaders,  therefore,  would 
be  cutting  everyone's  buying  power  In  im- 
posing arbitrary  increases;  (4)  Increased 
taxes  and  costs  to  business  could  force  more 
labor  layoff  and  so  more  unemployment:  (5) 
the  unemployed  drawing  benefits  are  over 
60  percent  without  dependents.  Including 
seasonal  workers,  and  family  members  where 
others  in  the  family  work,  too — so  It  isn't 
the  family  head  primarily  being  helped;  (6) 
actually,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  area  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  and 
are  treating  welfare  and  relief  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  need  for  more  Jobs  on  the 
'  other:  (7)  the  Increased  benefit  wages  are 
getting  close  to  the  worker's  take-home  pay; 
we  are  placing  a  premium  on  idleness  and 
evasion  of  working,  drawing  benefits  Instead: 
(8)  we  are  asked  to  forget  the  judgment  of 
7,613  State  legislators;  (9)  the  most  heavily 
unionized  areas,  represented  by  the  Detroit 
mayor  and  APLr-CIO  leaders,  are  the  ones 
most  desiring  Pederal  control.  Having  the 
greatest  failure  in  providing  jobs,  these  men 
plead  most  for  unemployment  compensation. 
It  seems  It's  time  we  tried  to  create  new 
Job  opportunities  locally — not  beg  for  Ped- 
eral control  and  aid.  Whether  new  Jobs  or 
relief  are  needed,  it's  certainly  not  a  "guar- 
anteed annual  wage"  for  not  working.  Odd- 
ly enough,  that  seems  to  be  the  aim,  intend- 
ed   or    not.      Labor    leaders    want    Federal 


control — why?  So  they  can  straitjacket  the 
Nation?  To  do  what  they've  done  to  Mich- 
igan— a  bankruptcy  of  economy  and  ideas? 
No  matter  how  sincere  their  intentions, 
leaders  of  the  13.5  million  APL-CIO  workers 
cannot  be  allowed  to  run  roughshod  over 
the  67  million  labor  force — nor  should  labor 
leaders  get  by  unquestioned  as  representa- 
tives of  13.5  million  workers. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Meany  that  the  U.C. 
Federal  standards  would  defeat  his  stated 
purposes  to  relieve  unemployment  and  in- 
crease purchasing  power;  rather  it  would  do 
the  opposite.  The  real  trouble  (beyond  the 
political  power  of  labor  leaders  over  Con- 
gressmen) is  the  Pull  Emploj'ment  Act  of 
1946  which  Mr.  Meany  admittedly  likes. 
This  act.  through  broad  language,  makes  the 
Pederal  Government  responsible  for  every- 
one working — this  exceeds  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  Pederal  Government.  It 
should  be  repealed. 

"The  U.C.  debate  proves  again  the  failure 
of  some  to  understand,  even  recognize,  the 
blessings  of  the  constitutional  balance  of 
power  between  State  and  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  dangers  in  destroying  this 
balance. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  Gettysbnrf 
Collef  e  CooTocation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  13. 1959 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  is  a  very  outstanding  address  given  by 
the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Gettysburg  College 
convocation.  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  Friday, 
April  3.  1959. 

I  highly  recommend  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  read  Mr.  Seaton's  re- 
marks : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Secretary  or  the  Interior.  Getttsbusg 
College  Convocation,  GrrrrsBURG,  Pa., 
April  3,  1959 

It  Is  a  rare  honor  for  me  to  speak  tonight 
of  the  liberal  arts,  of  education,  and  of  history 
here  at  Gettysburg — the  scene  of  a  historic 
battle  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  site  of  an  immortal  address,  and  the 
home  of  a  great  President  of  the  United 
States. 

What  more  fitting  place  can  there  be  to  do 
this,  than  here  in  the  chapel  of  a  college, 
founded  127  years  ago — Gettysburg  College — 
whose  very  name  encompasses  that  battle, 
the  presidential  speech  of  dedication  and  the 
home  address  of  President  Eisenhower? 

More  than  a  century  ago  Daniel  Webster 
said  of  his  beloved  Dartmouth  College,  up 
in  the  New  Hampshire  wilderness,  "It  is  lit- 
tle, yet  there  are  those  who  love  it." 

How  fortunate  we  are  that,  by  and  large, 
liberal  arts  colleges  all  over  the  United  States 
still  enjoy  such  loyalty  from  their  tnistees. 
alumni,  other  supporters,  and  from  their  un- 
dergraduates. 

That  is  not  to  say  the  future  of  Independ- 
ent colleges  and  universities  is  assured. 
There  are  many  people,  and  they  include 
some  prominent  names  in  education,  who 
fear  that  the  days  of  many  small.  Independ- 
ent colleges  are  numbered. 

They  see  ahead  an  ascending  curve  of  costs 
and  of  enrollments  which  give  them  doubt 


that  tuition  fees  and  private  gifts  can  b« 
Increased  enough  to  Insure  financial  solvency. 
In  short,  they  believe  altogether  too  many  of 
the  Nation's  independent  educational  insti- 
tutions either  will  be  eventually  forced  to 
close  their  doors,  thus  losing  their  very  exist- 
ence, or  necessarily  turn  to  State  or  Pederal 
Governments  for  money,  thus  losing  their  in- 
dependence. 

I  do  not  conctir  In  such  a  prophecy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  valid  rea- 
sons why  these  sincere  and  well-meant 
doubters  wUl  prove  to  be  wrong. 

For  an  example,  in  February  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  repcH-ted  that 
nongovernmental  contributions  to  educa- 
tional and  general  income  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  had  risen  from  a  World 
War  II  level  of  41  percent  to  a  current  level 
of  61  percent  of  the  total.  In  other  words, 
despite  massive  increases  in  Federal  grants 
for  research,  nongovernmental  sources  of  fi- 
nancial aid  bad  produced  so  much  more  as 
to  take  the  leaB. 

It  is  Important  to  note  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  to  question  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture a  continuance  of  this  rising  curve  of 
support. 

This  is  welcome  encouragement  to  all  be- 
lievers, as  I  am  emphatically  am,  in  the  na- 
tional necessity  of  keeping  one  sector  of 
American  higher  education,  and  a  large  and 
most  influential  sector,  vigorously  Inde- 
pendent of  any  form  of  governmental  di- 
rection. 

Admittedly,  an  encouragement  In  itself  is 
not  an  automatic  guarantee,  and  we  must 
confess  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  it 
so. 

For  one  thing,  the  council  estimates  that 
in  just  a  decade,  American  colleges  of  what- 
ever description  will  need  lor  all  purposes, 
for  current  operations,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment, and  endowment,  alK>ut  $9  billion  a 
year,  or  twice  the  amount  they  now  have. 

Right  there,  some  will  say:  "How  can  you 
expect  gifts,  tuition,  and  fees  to  go  up 
enough  to  do  the  Job  while  governmental 
support  of  all  kinds  goes  up  as  well?" 

That  is  a  good  question,  but  in  answer,  I 
think  you  can  properly  remind  them  that,  in 
the  pitBt  decade,  tuition  and  fees  have  al- 
ready gone  up  almost  130  percent  and  private 
gifts  and  grants  247  percent,  whUe  Govern- 
ment help  has  increased  by  63  percent. 

On  the  evidence,  I  believe  this:  We  can  ac- 
complish the  task  before  us  if  we  do  three 
things — ^positively  Inform  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  importance  of  the  educational  Job 
to  be  done,  plainly  tell  them  the  cost  of  that 
Job,  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  refusing 
to  permit  any  source,  including  the  Federal 
Government,  to  acquire  a  monopoly  over 
American  education. 

I  sincerely  believe  one  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ices each  of  us  can  render  to  our  colleges,  our 
country,  and  ovur  fellow  citizens  is  to  rouse 
up  more  active  support  for  privately  financed 
education. 

There's  a  second  Job  which  is  Inextricably 
entwined  with  this  first  one,  and  that  Lb  to 
help  make  certain  that  the  American  dollar 
retains  its  p>ower  to  buy. 

All  our  educational  institutions,  of  what- 
ever description,  have  a  life  and  death  inter- 
est in  that. 

To  Illustrate,  here  are  some  sad  but  true 
fiscal  facts. 

In  1929-30..  the  total  current  Income  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  was  1555 
million;  by  1953-54  it  was  nearly  $3  billion, 
almost  514  times  as  much.  Now,  on  the  face 
of  it,  that  seems  wonderful,  but  a  particu- 
larly vicious  and  stealthy  thief,  inflation, 
was  at  work.  That  thief  stole  away  so  much 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar  that  by  1954  it  was 
worth  only  62  cents.  Simply  put,  that  meant 
for  every  dollar  the  universities  and  colleges 
gained  in  Income,  they  lost  38  cents  to  price 
increases. 
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You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
Inflation  hurt  these  InBtitutlona.    And  ape- 

«i^  clflcajly  It  hurt  their  faculty  members. 

'  {}  While    it    is   true    that   in    the    past    20 

years  the  dollar  tag  on  teachers'  salaries  has 
Indeed  been  going  up,  It  is  Just  as  true  that 
all  the  while  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
salaries  has  been  going  down. 

Universities  and  colleges  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  put  escalator  clauses  into  their 
administrative  and  teaching  contracts. 
That's  because  nobody  can  guarantee  them 
escalator  clauses  in  their  Incomes.  Pro- 
fessors cant  dodge  inflation  simply  becatise 
universities  and  colleges  can't  either. 

What  they  can  do,  and  I  hope  they  will, 
is  to  Join  with  those  of  us  who  are  work- 
ing with  all  our  might  for  fiscal  integrity 
In  government,  whether  it  is  local.  State 
or  Federal. 

In  that  connection,  we  have  only  to  recall 
to  mind  one  widely  publicized  situation  as 
proof  that  such  an  endeavor  should  be  our 
conunon  cavise. 

In  Michigan,  a  political  force  under  a  pro- 
fessedly liberal  banner  has  for  a  decade 
avoided  the  hard  realities  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State's  finances  and  relied  heav- 
ily on  deficit  financing.  As  a  result,  the 
CKjvemor  of  Michigan  is  presently  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  dealer  in  deficits. 

Today,  after  10  years,  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan have  finally  found  out  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch:  Sooner  or 
later  somebody  has  to  pick  up  the  check, 
with  interest  charges  added. 

As  of  today,  Michigan  has  a  $7  million  lag 
In  old  age  and  children's  aid  funds.  It  is 
$27  million  short  on  payments  to  its  public 
schools.  It  is  (15  million  behind  in  pay- 
ments to  its  three  leading  Stafte  univer- 
sities. 

Aa  a  result,  Michigan  State  University  and 

the  University  of  Michigan  have  had  to  go 

-..  to  banks  to  get  money  to  meet  their  payrolls. 

No  wonder  some  of  the  best  faculty  mem- 
bers are  looking  elsewhere  for  Jobs. 

What  has  really  happened  in  Michigan  is 
that  for  too  long  the  present  was  allowed  to 
cannibalize  the  future. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  is  a  governmental  policy 
which  leads  to  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  a  truly  liberal  one?  Or  is  it  only 
openhanded  to  the  extent  that  everybody's 
pockets  finally  get  emptied? 

Certainly,  as  citizens,  without  regard  to 
politics,  we  have  every  reason  to  abhor  the 
preemption,  the  narrowing,  and  the  twisting 
of  the  word  liberal  by  men  who,  on  their 
own  record,  have  traded  away  any  legitimate 
title  to  it. 

Once  trained  to  define  and  divide,  a  proc- 
ess which  Aristole  considered  central  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  you  should  be  able, 
I  believe  to  distinguish  liberalism  from  prod- 
igality. 

Tou  should  be  equipped  to  see  through 
the  Mlf-atyled  liberal  whose  '  liberalism 
largely  consists  of  advocating  more  and 
more  public  spending  and  who  thus  simul- 
taneously undermines,  in  the  end,  even  gov- 
•rnmenta'  power  to  borrow  jDoney  to  carry 
on  the  very  programs  he  espouses. 

And  you  should  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
disguise  of  those  who  oppose  all  progress 
by  resisting  every  demand  the  Government 
•ntor  Into  new  ttilds  or  aootntuate  it«  share 
of  respontlbllUy  m  old  fields  by  crying  "So- 
cUlUm,"  'riu)»o  people,  left  to  their  own 
dtvlcts,  would  have  us  mentally  replant  our 
fMt  in  the  loth  century  and  reslii  evtry 
ittMnjit  to  move  ui  forward  to  the  prMent. 

Whiii  I  lilt  Huying  U  that  there  U  a  sensible 
and  sHiui  iiuci(tif>  ground  between  the  two 
■choolN  III  iMiiiiioni  and  Monomlo  thought 
and  it  U  uiir  luuitnn  obligation  to  March  It 
out. 

rinaUy,  you  ohould  b«  o»p«blt  of  detecting 
U\e  inoonaliuney  of  tb«  Nlf-«lyl«d  inttlleo- 
tual  who  crlM  out  that  politician!  are  never 
the  leaden  of  thought  In  a  lodtty  and  ■!■ 


multaneously  calls  for  an  administration  in 
Washington  to  produce  new  ideas. 

Here  In  Gettysburg,  as  a  result  of  living, 
working,  and  studying  in  the  midst  of  his- 
torical surroundings,  all  of  you — young  and 
old — should  surely  be  able  and  ready  to  help 
make  our  country's  future  In  every  way 
worthy  of  its  glorious  past. 

Here,  despite  Lincoln's  modest  disclaimer, 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  deeds  of 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  northern  and 
southern  a)l  together,  have  con.secrated  Cem- 
etery Ridge  and  Little  Round  Top  and  the 
Wheatfleld.  This  is  indeed  hallowed  ground, 
and  here,  to  rich  and'  poor,  and  young  and 
old;  patriotism,  virtue,  honor,  and  freedom 
all  have,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  a  "local 
habitation  and  a  name." 

Ever  since  Biblical  times,  wften  the  author 
of  "Ecclesiasticus"  said.  "Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men,"  peoples  have  found  in  their 
honored  heritage  from  the  past  a  guide  and 
an  inspiration  for  the  performance  of  their 
duty  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

Gettysburg  is  indeed  a  place  of  such  praise. 
You  and  I  will  agree  that  it  must  always  be 
so.  and  further  you  and  I  agree  that  together 
we  can  keep  it  so. 

When  the  question  is  asked.  "What  is  the 
importance  of  all  such  shrines  and  monu- 
ments and  parks?"  to  answer  "Manifold"  is 
not  to  be  in  error.  Surely,  many  of  us  have 
had  the  same  experience  as  the  young  sol- 
dier in  the  U.S.  Army  who  wrote  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr..  that  he  had  never  seen  "the 
greatness  of  this  country  with  more  force 
and  clearness'"  than  when  he  had  walked 
the  red  brick  sidewalks  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  Street  in  Williamsburg. 

The  monuments  which  visitors  come  to  see 
are  in  themselves  clues  to  a  pattern  of  events 
which  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  woven  into 
the  "History  of  All  English -Speaking  Peo- 
ples." Moreover,  our  history  is  also  becom- 
ing a  part  of  that  of  many  other  peoples  and 
races — some  speaking  such  strange  tongues 
as  Hindi  and  Bahasa-Indonesla  and  Urdu, 
living  in  faraway  lands,  worshiping  in  vastly 
different  ways. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Indonesia.  Sukarno,  professes  almost 
a  veneration  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  American  town  of 
Concord.  Mass..  and  nearby  Walden  Pond  are. 
through  Mahatma  Ghandt's  admiration  for 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  part^and  an  almost 
central  part — of  the  history  of  modern  India. 
Our  monuments — and  the  human  feelings 
they  have  awakened  in  distant,  different  peo- 
ples beyond  the  seas — indeed,  remind  us 
again  and  again  that  no  man  is  an  Island, 
any  more  than  a  nation  Is  an  Isolated  citadel. 

Do  you  recall  the  words  of  Carl  Sandburg 
on  Febr\iary  12  of  this  year,  when  he  ad- 
dressed a  Joint  session  of  Congress  In  honor 
of  the  150th  anniversary  or  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln?  "The  people  of  many  other 
countries  take  Lincoln  now  for  their  own." 
Mr  Sandburg  said.  "He  belongs  to  them. 
He  stands  for  decency,  honest  dealing,  plain 
talk,  and  funny  atorles.  Look  where  he  came 
from— don't  he  know  all  us  atniggiers  and 
wasn't  he  a  kind  «  tough  struggUr  all  his  life 
up  to  the  finish?" 

Surely,  in  a  time  when  the  United  Btntee 
Is  trying  to  nUvnnce  the  cause  of  underntand- 
tng  and  muiiial  aid  wlUi  people  all  over  the 
free  world— ttll  kinds  of  people,  a  Rood  many 
of  them  struggtero— Isn't  It  only  practical  for 
u*  to  pralae  the  famuui  men  of  our  history, 
to  ahnre  their  example  of  deede  and  devotion 
to  the  cnuae  of  llbrrty? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Waahlngton. 
Thomaa  Jefferaon— few  countrlea  have  ony* 
body  Uko  them,  lurely,  we  ahould  be  lack' 
Ing  In  humility  and  be  unwue  In  the  extreme 
to  forget  them  or  our  other  great  men  and 

Slacea,  and  the  examplee  and  leeeone  they 
•vt  taught  ue. 

Theodore  Rooeevelt  once  aald,  "There  la 
nothing  more  pruotlciil  in  the  end  than  the 


preservation  of  beauty."  Agreeing,  we  can 
add:  "There  is  also  nothing  more  practical 
than  the  preservation  of  those  places  which 
cause  us  to  remember  the  great  days  and 
great  men  in  our  history  and  which  help 
show  people  all  over  the  world  what  we  as  a 
nation  really  are." 

It  Is  to  those  ends  that  historians  and 
scholars  study  the  past.  And  it  is  to  those 
ends  that,  in  Lincoln's  own  words,  we  pre- 
serve the  honored  battlefield  and  the  marble 
monument  along  with  the  well  assured  and 
more  enduring  one  in  the  heart. 

To  study  the  past,  to  act  In  the  present, 
to  consider  carefully  the  future — and  to  do 
all  three  with  wisdom  and  magnanimity — 
those  are  the  continuing  obligations  of  every 
educated  man  and  woman. 

In  our  time,  not  only  the  searching  for 
but  the  finding  of  the  correct  answers  to 
these  problems  is  more  important  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  That  is  so.  you  see. 
because  the  atomic  and  hsrrdogen  age  neither 
brooks  delay  nor  allows  mistake,  lest  man 
perish  by  his  own  hand  and  his  own  works. 

As  we  are  gathered  here,  we  can  be  sure  all 
mankind  cries  out  in  its  heart  fur  peace,  no 
matter  what  some  mad  men  may  say  or  do. 

How  else.  I  afk  you.  can  wt  su&taln  such  a 
state  of  world  affairs,  if  we  do  not,  in  the 
Apostle  Paul's  own  words,  "follow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace"? 

Tou  students  here  at  Gettysburg  College, 
a  Christian  educational  institution,  are  being 
trained  to  meet  this  great  challenge  as  are 
your  fellows  everywhere.  Tour  college  is  do- 
ing its  best  for  you.  It  now  remains  (or  you 
to  do  your  l>e8t  for  It.  for  yourselves,  and  for 
your  country  in  the  years  ahead. 


The  Greater  Cleveland  Cooncil  No.  440 
of  the  Boy  Scoats  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  Greater  Cleveland 
Council  No.  440  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  adopted  an  ambitious  lO-year 
program  known  as  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land plan.  It  is  designed  to  make  pos- 
sible a  tremendous  growth  in  Boy  Scout 
membership  each  year  until  1968.  when  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Greater  Cleveland  area 
can  serve  some  82.000  boys.  This  would 
t>e  50  percent  of  all  avallnble  boy.s  at  that 
time.  The  plan  not  only  envisions  reach- 
ing all  boys  who  desire  to  be  scouts,  but 
provides  for  a  continual  up-gradtng  of 
the  program  offered. 

It  was  gratifying  for  me  to  learn  last 
week,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  plan  now 
having  been  in  effect  for  3  months,  can 
point  to  more  thnn  110  new  scout  units 
rewlstered  during  that  short  period.  One 
htindred  t«n  unltt  li\  S  monthi  li  mort 
than  the  number  re gliterrd  in  any  ptevl* 
-GUI  1-yrur  period. 

I  wish  to  congratulat*  th*  Icadtrs  in 
the  Oi'tater  Cleveland  council.  They 
are  men  of  vlnlon  and  high  purpoae. 
They  seek  to  make  the  opportunities  of 
Scouting  potslble  for  thouxandi  of  new 
boyi  each  year,  and  they  are  ever  alert 
to  see  that  the  quality  of  the  proBram 
orfered  shall  be  increasingly  good.    Dur- 


ing these  past  3  months,  the  leaders 
have  seen  that  the  master  plan  of  op- 
eration was  carefully  drawn  and  is  both 
practical  and  workable.  The  one  ele- 
ment yet  to  be  proven  is  their  faith 
that  the  people  of  Greater  Cleveland 
will  back  their  council  with  the  neces- 
sary support,  in  both  time  and  money. 

Service  hours  totaling  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  given  each  year  by  dedi- 
cated volunteers  in  order  to  make  effec- 
tive the  splendid  character-citizenship 
training  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  If  these  hours  were  to  be 
translated  into  dollars  and  cents,  the 
price  of  the  Boy  Scout  program  would, 
be  staggering.  Since  this  is  not  the 
case,  however.  Scout  budget  needs  are 
very  very  modest  indeed.  Particularly 
is  this  seen  by  comparing  the  Scout 
budget  with  a  recent  request  from  two 
correctional  institutions  in  the  Cleve- 
land area,  which  have  asked  for  $185 
million  for  rehabilitation  purposes. 
How  much  k>etter  to  put  only  a  fraction 
of  this  cost  into  the  ounce  of  prevention 
the  Scouting  movement  represents. 

The  Boy  Scout  program  all  over 
America  is  doing  a  truly  magnificent  Job 
in  fostering  the  ideals  of  true  American- 
ism in  our  growing  tx>ys.  In  fact.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  statement 
once  made  by  the  beloved  Will  Rogers, 
"The  only  trouble  with  the  Boy  Scouts  is 
there  just  ain't  enough  of  them." 

The  Greater  Cleveland  council  is  to 
be  commended  on  making  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  remedy  that  situation. 


Moicow't  Cold  War  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  13, 1959 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  the  Russian -provoked  crisis 
over  Berlin  has  again  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  West  on  that  island  of  democ- 
racy behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Though 
10  years  have  already  passed  since  the 
blockade  of  Berlin,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  hastily  organized  but  highly  success- 
ful Berlin  airlift.  From  the  end  of  June 
1948,  to  the  12th  of  May  1949,  when  the 
blockade'  was  lifted,  more  than  2  million 
tons  of  foodstuff,  coal,  and  other  goods 
were  airlifted  into  West  Berlin  In  ap- 
proximately 200,000  fItRhts. 

It  was  a  maunlflcent  achievement  by 
the  men  and  the  planei  of  the  Im- 
mediate postwar  era— before  the  advent 
of  the  Jet  age,  when  there  was  no  quea- 
tton  of  America's  air  supremacy  over 
BoWet  Russia, 

Today,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a 
new  cold-war  threat  from  Russia.  Quite 
apart  from  their  military  aspirations,  we 
•M  the  SovleU  using  the  Jtt  plane  as  an 
•eonomlc  and  propaganda  weapon  In  the 
growing  commercial  battle  for  Jet  age 
supremacy. 

My  distinguished  eolleague.  Senator 
DAnTLgTT,  of  Alaska,  and  a  member  of 


the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  recently  spoke  of  this 
threat  in  a  speech  before  the  Queens 
County  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  Jamaica,  N.Y.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  his  well-documented 
talk  on  "Moscow's  Cold  War  Air  Force" 
tbe  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moscow's  Colo  Wah  Air  Force 

Tor  the  past  several  years,  our  newspapers 
l(nd  our  radio  and  television  broadcasts  have 
Carried  in  great  detail  tbe  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  international  arms  race  between 
our  Nation  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  recent  months,  this  struggle  for  world 
supremacy  h^s  even  been  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere  into  the  void  of 
space. 

Aside  from  the  military  significance  of 
these  fantastic  developments,  the  news 
about  them  is  in  itself  important.  The  word 
of  progress  on  the  part  of  either  great  com- 
petitor reaches  every  enlightened  corner  of 
the  world.  Each  success  or  failure  affects 
the  prestige  of  the  nation  concerned,  and 
prestige  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
influencing  the  peoples  6t  the  world  who 
waver  between  espousal  of  the  democratic  or 
the  conununistic  way  of  life. 

To  you  opinion  leaders,  who  I  am  sure  have 
followed  closely  each  of  these  new  develop- 
ments in  defense,  I  can  offer  nothing  new  on 
the  subject  of  our  defense  posture  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  I  would  like  to 
talk  tonight  about  another  area  of  competi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets.  It  Is  one  which  has  not  been  so 
widely  publicized,  but  one  which  rivals 
defense  progress  in  the  international  prestige 
battle.  It  is  also  highly  important  to  the 
relative  economic  status  of  the  two  nations. 

This  is  the  field  of  civil  air  transportation. 
an  area  in  which  I  have  a  dual  interest  both 
as  member  of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which  studies 
closely  our  national  air  commerce,  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

We  are  figuratively  fighting  a  cold  war  with 
our  Russian  competitors  in  this  field  of  com- 
mercial air  transportatioh.  and  I  regret  to 
report  that  it  is  one  more  area  where,  at  the 
moment,  we  are  behind  them. 

Our  American  Jets  started  actual  airline 
flying  Just  5  months  ago,  but  the  Soviets  have 
been  carrying  passengers  in  jet  airliners  for 
almost  3  years.  Only  one  American  airline 
is  flying  our  jets  beyond  our  own  borders. 
Its  Boeing  planes  have  made  limited  appear- 
ances in  four  European  capitals,  and  only 
since  last  October. 

The  Ruulan  Jeti,  on  the  other  hand  have 
been  flying  to  a  great  many  European  cities 
for  more  than  2  years  and  they  are  also 
flying  regularly  to  tht  Middle  East  and  to 
Asia.  The  Soviets  are  planning  further  •%• 
tension  of  their  Jet  routes  to  Africa  and  the 
Par  East,  In  particular  to  Japan. 

In  addition,  they  are  building  new  and 
even  more  modern  airliners  and  will  In  a 
very  ehort  time  have  In  servioe  a  giant  prop* 
Jet  passenger  plane  which  can  carry  170  paa> 
eengers  6,000  mltei  nonatop  at  a  apeed  about 
equal  to  that  of  our  jets,  slihough  we  osn 
mntch  neither  thst  range  nor  passenger  ea- 
psolty.  Thli  massive  airplane  has  an  ele- 
vator, a  sky-restaurant  whioh  can  seat  4g 
and  even  a  motion  picture  theater. 

The  aoviete  have  stated  publloly  that  they 
are  planning  a  largt-soale  espanston  of  their 
elvll  air  operations,  la  terms  of  added  air- 
craft and  a  great  estenilon  of  their  already 
tremendous  air  route  system ,  They  are,  of 
eourse,  less  Intereeted  In  developing  air  eom- 
meres  beyond  their  boundaries,  but  they  are 
equally  InterNted  In  parading  their  aircraft 


showpieces  before,  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions for  prestige  purposes. 

They  are,  for  Instance,  currently  negotiat- 
ing for  landing  rights  in  Ghana,  the  newly 
independent  republic  in  Africa.  Whether 
the  traffic  potential  justifies  such  a  route 
is  a  moot  point,  but  unquestionably  the  So- 
viet Union  can  chalk  up  some  prestige  points 
by  showing  off  their  jets  to  this  nation 
which  has  not  yet  seen  an  American  Jet 
transport.  The  Soviets  are  shrewdly  aware 
of  the  propaganda  value  of  such  a  handsome 
piece  of  modern  machinery  as  a  jet  airplane, 
and  they  are  masters  at  exploitihg  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the 
Soviet  civil  air  organization  which  is  con- 
ducting this  facet  of  the  cold  war.  It  is 
called  Aeroflot,  or  Air  Fleet.  It  is  consid- 
erably more  than  an  airline  as  we  know  air- 
lines. It  is  in  effect  a  cold  war  civil  avia- 
tion force  and  its  operating  heads  are  two 
marshals  of  the  Red  air  force. 

Aeroflot  embraces  all  aviation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  not  military.  It  operates  a 
large  scale  air  ambulance  service,  which  flies 
doctors  to  isolated  areas  and  evacuates 
emergency  cases  to  hospitals. 

It  operates  an  agricultural  service  for 
aerial  crop  dusting  and  seeding,  p>est  control 
in  swamplands,  geologic  surveys,  and  fire 
control. 

It  has  its  own  very  modem  weather  service. 

It  provides  other  miscellaneous  services, 
which  show  that  the  Soviets  are  fully  aware 
of  the  potential  of  aviation  in  their  national 
economy.  For  instance,  Aeroflot  operates 
helicopters  and  aircraft  in  conjunction  with 
the  Russian  flshing  fleets.  These  planes  fly 
out  ahead  of  the  fishing  boats  in  search  of 
schools  of  fish  and  radio  back  the  best  lo- 
cations. 

Aeroflot  also  has  airborne  cowboys,  who 
herd  cattle  in  the  central  plains  by  light 
aircraft  or  helicopter.  From  their  aerial 
lookout  posts,  the  "cowboys"  spot  the  l>est 
grazing  grounds  for  the  herds,  then  push 
the  cattle  in  those  directions  by  "buzzing" 
them  with  the  airplanes. 

Theseare,  of  course,  internal  services  which 
are  not  of  particular  relevance  in  the  cold 
war.  I  mention  them  because  I  feel  they  il- 
lustrate how  energetically  the  Soviets  exploit 
all  their  resources  to  better  their  economy, 
and  their  overall  economic  status  is  very  im- 
portant to  us.  since  their  leaders  have  fre- 
quently challenged  us  to  do  battle  in  this 
area,  rather  than  with  weapons. 

The  transport  operations  of  Aeroflot  are  of 
more  importance,  both  from  the  economic 
and  diplomatic  standpoints. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  Soviets  issued  a 
massive  document  with  the  title  "Targets 
for  the  Soviet  Economy."  It  was  a  r^sum^ 
of  economic  and  production  goals  of  the 
7-year   plan   for   1959   through    1965. 

Newsweek  magazine  called  this  report 
"the  most  comprehensive  blueprint  ever 
compiled  for  the  destruction  of  capitalism 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  in 
a  global  economic  war." 

Premier  Khrushchev  stated  that  the  7-year 
plan  called  for  a  sixfold  Increase  in  air 
transportation.  Air  Chief  Marshal  Pavel 
Zhlgarev,  who  heads  Aeroflot,  added  some  of 
the  details  of  the  propoeed  economic  pene- 
tration m  the  fleld  of  aviation.  They  in- 
cluded ; 

An  Increase  of  almost  ene*thlrd  annually 
In  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  the 
number  or  tnn*mliee  flown; 

A  tremendous  construction  and  expansion 

Srogram  for  air  faollltlea  on  the  ground,  with 
9  major  airports  acheduled  for  construction 
or  rebuilding  and  annual  expenditures  for 
Improvement  of  eervloe  of  three  timea  what 
they  are  todnv;  V 

Addition  of  thousands  of  miles  of  new 
routes,  a  great  portion  nf  this  expansion  to 
eome  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  marshal  predicted  ihnt  by  1004  the 
annual  traffic  Increase  would  be  ns  great  aa 
the  total  trafflo  In   leSS,    This  means  an 
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expansion  of  truly  staggering  proportions  In 
Soviet  clvU  air  operations — and  we  have 
learned  In  the  last  year  or  so  that  they  «r« 
not  given  to  Idle  boasting. 

To  handle  this  traffic  growth,  the  Soviet 
aircraft  Industry  is  turning  out  numbers  of 
modern  turbine  aircraft.  This  reequlpment 
program  started  long  before  the  formation 
of  the  new  7-year  economic  campaign.  Al- 
though the  Soviets  do  not  provide  too  many 
details.  It  appears  that,  their  first  Jet  trans- 
port was  flying  In  1955. 

Named  the  Tupolev  104  after  Its  designer, 
this  plane  was  first  shown  to  the  Western 
World  when  It  made  a  surprise  visit  to 
Ixjndon  In  March  1956.  It  Is  a  70-passenger 
plane  with  speed  only  slightly  less  than  that 
of  oiu-  new  Jets. 

The  Russians  used  a  short-cut  approach  to 
developing  this  Jet,  by  using  the  basic  de- 
sign of  a  tested  bomber.  In  so  doing,  they 
slcipped  the  Intermediate  step  of  develop- 
ment— the  fo\ir-englne  propeller-driven 
transport. 

The  Tupolev  104  was  placed  In  schedule', 
service  In  September  of  1956.  when  our 
first  Jet  was  still  In  an  early  test  stage.  Por 
the  following  2  years,  the  Soviets  had  the 
only  airline  Jet  service. 

During  that  period,  the  Soviets  developed 
and  started  flying  three  other  turbine  planes 
of  the  propjet  variety. 

Today,  they  are  readying  for  service  two 
much  more  Impressive  aircraft. 

One  Is  the  Tupolev  110.  a  big  brother  to  the 
Tupolev  104.  It  has  four  Jet  engines  instead 
of  the  earlier  version's  two  and  can  carry  100 
passengers. 

The  giant  showpiece  I  mentioned  earlier  Is 
the  Tupolev  114,  also  called  the  Roossia.  It 
Is  a  propjet.  with  four  of  the  largest  turbo- 
prop engines  ever  bullV  anywhere.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  extras  such  &n  the  elevators  and 
the  restaurant,  it  has  it*  own  telephone  sys- 
tem and  private  cabins  for  deluxe  service. 

This  fleet  of  modern  planes  will  make  ideal 
propaganda  equipment  for  the  Reds,  for  each 
plane  is  a  symbol  of  the  technological  capac- 
ity of  the  building  nation. 

Now,  although  we  can  do  nothing  about 
the  time  we  have  lost  In  this  area  of  the 
prMtlgUl  battiefront,  our  own  situation  !• 
looking  up.  W«  alrtady  have  In  airline  serv* 
Ice  three  turbine  types  of  aircraft,  the 
Boeings  I  spoke  of  and  twQ  propjet*  built  by 
Lockheed  and  Falrchlld. 

Two  more  Jit  tranaports,  built  by  DougUi 
and  Convalr.  are  now  being  test  flown.  They 
will  be  In  airline  service  this  year  and  In  1060. 

Our  American  turbine  plane*  are  being 
built  by  the  hundreds  and  they  are  scheduled 
foe  service  all  over  the  world.  Under  the 
banners  of  our  own  American-flag  carriers, 
they  will  be  flying  into  a  great  many  foreign 
cities  in  a  year  or  two.  In  addition,  these 
Amerlcan-buUt  planes  have  been  ordered  by 
almost  40  foreign  airlines. 

Although  we  know  that  the  Soviet*  have 
made  some  effort  to  Interest  airlines  outside 
their  boundaries  In  their  aircraft,  they  have 
as  yet  made  no  penetration. 

There  is  another  plus  on  our  side  of  the 
ledger.  In  general,  our  turbine  planes  are 
much  bigger  and  faster  than  their  Russian 
counterparts,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  king-size  Roossia.  As  symbols  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  capacity,  they  will  stand  up 
well  In  comparison  with  Soviet  airline  equip- 
ment. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  our  air- 
planes are  attractive  to  foreign  buyers  be- 
cause they  are  designed  and  built  with  an 
eye  toward  making  a  profit  for  the  operator. 
The  Soviets,  in  their  haste  to  develop  new 
transports,  were  not  able  to  achieve  econ- 
omy of  operation.  Their  Tupolev  104.  for 
Instance,  Is  a  fuel  gobbler  and  carries  only 
slightly  more  than  half  as  m^y  passengers 
as  our  Boeing  707. 

'   In  their  later  planes,  however.  It  appear* 
that  they  have  concentrated  on  .Ihls  factor, 


and  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
may  become  competitors  for  aircraft  sale*. 

OvLT  manufacturers  of  airliner*  employ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  have 
more  than  5,000  small  companies  supplying 
parts  and  equipment.  This  represents  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  national  economy  and 
we  must  watch  closely  any  Soviet  attempt  to 
Influence  It. 

So,  after  a  late  start,  we  are  catching  up 
and  may  surpass  the  Soviets  in  this  area  of 
economic  and  aero-diplomatic  competition. 
What  is  of  concern  is  the  next  step. 

Remember,  the  economic  health  of  our 
airlines  dictates  the  speed  at  which  we  can 
put  new  aircraft  In  service.  These  planes  are 
not  developed  and  bought  by  the  Oovf^^n- 
ment,  as  Is  the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  took  our  airlines  a  long  period  of  gradual 
transition  from  two-engine  to  four-engine 
propeller  planes  before  they  were  ready  for 
Jets.  They  had  to  build  up  passenger  vol- 
ume over  many  years  before  they  could  afford 
these  planes,  which  cost  more  than  |5  million 
each. 

The  Soviets  were  able  to  leapfrog  the  Inter- 
mediate steps  because  development  and  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  planes  were  not  a  factor 
under  communistic  economy. 

The  next  step  is  the  passenger-carrirlng 
transport  which  flies  faster  than  sound,  prob- 
ably two  or  three  times  as  fast,  or  between 
1,300  and  2,000  miles  per  hour. 

Fantastic  as  that  might  seem,  our  engi- 
neers say  that  we  have  the  technological  ca- 
pacity to  start  work  on  such  planes  Kght  now. 
We  do  not,  however,  have  the  economic  ca- 
pacity. J 

Our  airlines  are  Investing  close  taJs  billion 
In  these  new  Jets.  Obviously,  it  will  take  a 
long  period  of  time  to  pay  for  these  aircraft, 
and  another  period  before  the  airline*  can 
accrue  the  necessary  backlog  to  think  of  even 
faster  equipment.  There  are  so  many  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  Introduction  of  our 
current  Jets,  airline  officials  don't  even  want 
to  think  of  tomorrow. 

The  Soviets  are  hampered  by  no  such  eco* 
nomlo  reatrlctlon*.  When  the  deelgner*  say 
that  *uch  plane*  can  be  built,  more  than 
likely  they  will  get  the  government  go-ahead. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  economic  and  prop- 
aganda effect  of  such  a  development,  The 
•(Tect  on  the  ImprMilonablt  layman,  to  whom 
our  current  Jeta  ara  fanta«tlo  machines, 
would  be  almoat  as  dsvastatlng  to  our  na- 
tional preatlgt  aa  waa  tht  flrat  sputnik. 

In  the  Interim,  our  American  airline*  with 
thelf  Jet*  will  b*  carrying  abroad  demonstra- 
tions of  the  type  of  product  a  free  economy 
can  produce.  They  cannot  fall  to  Impres*. 
A*  American  civil  cold  war  ambaasadora, 
these  free  enterprise  alrllnea  with  their  free- 
enterprise  plane*  deserve  all  the  support  we 
can  give  them. 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13, 1959 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  late  from  business- 
men who  seem  to  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  la  in  the 
hands  of  enemies  of  the  people,  wild- 
eyed   so-called   spenders   whose   desire 


Is  to  compel  price  inflation  and  throw 
the  economy  into  rviln.  From  these 
sources,  we  also  hear  a  great  deal  about 
how  businessmen  must  get  into  politics 
to  save  the  Nation. 

An  example  6f  this  attitude  recently 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  form  of  a 
communication  from  the  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co..  of  Pitts- 
burgh, addressed  to  employees  of  that 
firm.  This  gentleman,  one  A.  King  Mc- 
Cord,  explained  why  the  company  did 
less  business,  hired  fewer  p)eople.  and 
made  less  money  in  1958  than  in  1957. 

You  must  not  believe  that  Mr.  McCord 
had  the  slightest  feeling  that  anything 
might  have  been  wrong  with  his  direc- 
tion of  his  company's  affairs.  Indeed 
not.  He  seemed  convinced,  from  his  let- 
ter, that  everything  was  somebody  else's 
fault.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  "spenders,"  both  Federal  and 
State.  It  was  the  fault  of  wage  and  sal- 
aried employees  who.  he  suggested,  had 
somehow  gained  "arbitrary"  increases 
that  were  'not  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased productivity."  And  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  geniuses  at  the  Depailment 
of  the  Treasury.  Even  in  the  present 
administration  Mr.  McCord  of  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.  is  not  satisfied;  he 
thinks  that  our  Government's  debt  man- 
agement policies  are  "improper"  and  that 
the  Humphrey-Anderson  long-time 
"tight  money"  policy  has  really  been  a 
loose  policy  designed  to  provide  cheap 
money." 

There  Is  a  bitter  Irony  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  this  McCord  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  shall  call  attention  t6 
that  irony  in  a  moment.  But  first  let 
me  talk  about  Mr.  McCord's  general  ap- 
proach. 

I  do  not  see  the  ilighteat  objection  to 
Mr.  McCord's  suggestion  that  the  citi- 
zen.H  employed  by  his  company  should 
Interest  themselves  In  public  affalrt. 
Indeed,  that  la  their  right,  and  I  hope 
they  will  feel  It  is  their  duty.  , 

We  who  arc  in  political  life  could  ben- 
efit from  the  participation  of  more  and 
more  Americans  in  the  business  of  gov- 
erning the  coui^try.  I  have  been  under 
the  impression,  from  history  books  and 
the  reports  of  campaign  contributions, 
that  businessmen  of  the  status  of  Mr. 
McCord  have  been  active  in  politics  for 
many  generations,  but  if  the  base  can 
k>e  broadened  by  getting  other  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  employees  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  I  think  the  country  will  be 
very  much  better  off.  All  of  us  here  are 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  despite  the 
theories  of  some,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  House  who  does  n6t  recognize  his 
obligation  to  the  people. 

I  think  it  no  more  than  fair,  however, 
to  point  out  that  Mr.  McCord's  idea  of 
practical  politics  is  to  issue  a  set  of 
shrill  complaints  about  what  he  calls 
"spending"  in  general. 

He  does  not  say  what  programs  he 
thinks  the  Government  should  abandon. 
He  doesn't  say  whether  he  thinks  we 
should  cut  off  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment, or  knock  out  our  investment  in 
defense  highways,  impacted  school  aresw. 
hospitals,  public  health,  cancer  and  car- 
diac research,  services  for  veterans  or 
interest  on  the  public  debt.    He  does  not 


say  we  should  destroy  federally  financed 
research  that  improves  the  chances  of 
industry  for  service. 

He  echoes  the  gentlemen  now  in 
charge  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  by  being  against  "spending" 
in  general.  He  adopts  the  political  view- 
point of  those  whose  attitude  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  people  last  November 
and  calls  for  an  attack  on  inflation. 

Never  once  does  he  suggest,  in  his  com- 
munication, that  mayl>e  the  6  million 
people  left  jobless  or  only  partially  em- 
ployed by  the  recession  are  any  responsi- 
bility of  his  or  of  the  country's.  He  does 
not  raise  a  question  alx)ut  the  policies 
that  have  discouraged  the  full  economic 
growth  of  this  Nation  in  the  past  6  years. 
He  simply  rails  at  spending. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  irony,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  the  cream  of  the  Jest.  Mr. 
McCord  acknowledges  in  his  letter  to  his 
employees  that  the  only  way  their  com- 
pany gained  last  year  was  in  sales  to  the 
Government. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  lost  busi- 
ness from  the  railroads.  It  lost  in  every 
other  section  of  its  business,  also,  except 
In  the  one  classification  of  sales  to  the 
Government. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  if  Mr. 
McCord  thinks  all  Government  spending 
is  terrible,  it  would  be  patriotic  for  him 
to  stop  bidding  on  Government  con- 
tracts. I  do  suggest  that  It  is  peculiar 
for  him  to  assail  the  policies  decided 
upon  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  suggest  that  all  his  troubles 
are  due  to  these  policies,  and  brag  in  the 
same  letter  that  these  policies  saved  his 
own  company  from  larger  losses  in  busi- 
ness. 

To  let  the  House  read  the  communica- 
tion to  which  I  refer.  I  Insert  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  McCord's  letter  In  the 
RtcoRD: 

WnrtNONouBi  An  Braki  Co., 

PitUburgh.  Pt..  March  t,  I»8». 
To  All  WABCO  P»oplt: 

Ths  gtnsrai  buslnsM  reoMslon,  experl- 
tnosd  in  the  Unlt«d  BtaUs  during  10M,  ad- 
vtrMly  affected.  In  Mrlous  degree,  employ- 
ment by  the  company  and  profit  from 
operstlona.  W*  wcr*  hit  hardMt  In  mUm  to 
ths  railroad  Industry.  Other  segmenu  of 
our  buslnsM,  txecpt  Oovtrnment  talci,  also 
suffered,  but  not  to  the  aame  decree.  Oov« 
^  emment  ulee.  and  employment  and  earn- 
Inca  reeultlng  therelrom.  exceeded  our  1057 
experience. 

Net  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  fell  from  S.l 
percent  In  1967  to  4.3  percent  In  1068,  and 
total  profit  decreased  27.2  percent.  Were  It 
not  for  the  diversity  of  WABCO  product* 
and  markeU  and  the  Increase  In  Govern- 
ment sales,  our  employment  and  profit  ex- 
perience -In  1958  would  have  been  much 
worse. 

Nothing  caxues  so  many  economic  hard- 
ships to  employees  and  business  managers. 
or  is  more  threatening  to  national  security, 
than  boom-and-bust  gyrations  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Why  Is  It  not  possible  for 
overall  general  business  to  operate  on  a 
gradually  ascending  scale,  with  short  level- 
Ing-out  periods  rather  than  abrupt  and  se- 
vere declines?  The  answers  being  given  to- 
day are  many  and  diverse  and.  In  too  many 
cases,  are  slanted  because  of  special  or  selfish 
Interest.  We  at  WABCO  have  an  answer — 
It's  considered  old  fashioned — but  we  believe 
It  has  the  support  of  most  Impartial  econo- 
mists. 

Our  answer  1*  that  Inflation  Is  the  major 
contributing  cause.    An  inflationary   boom 


has  always  been  followed  by  a  bust — the  big- 
ger the  boom  the  bigger  the  bust.  In  the 
process  everyone  Is  hurt — not  only  workers 
and  stockholders,  but  all  who  have  savings 
accounts  and  those  who  are  living  on  past 
savings  or  depending  on  insurance  or  pen- 
sion payments. 

What  causes  Infiation?  We  think  we  know; 
we  believe  inflation  is  caused  by: 

1.  Spending  by  Governments — Federal  and 
State — resulting  in  unbalanced  budgets  or 
taxes  so  high  that  they  become  a  contrib- 
uting inflationary  force. 

2.  Arbitrary  Increases  In  wage  rates  and 
salaries  not  compensated  for  by  Increased 
productivity,  and, 

3.  Improper  Goveriunent  debt  manage- 
ment and  Interest  rate  policies  designed  to 
provide  so-called  cheap  money. 

If  this  is  so — and  we  believe  it  Is — what 
can  we  do,  as  individuals  associated  in  a 
mutual  enterprise,  to  help  ourselves,  our 
neighbors,  and  our  coiutry? 

We  can",  by  our  own  conduct,  in  personal 
budgeting  and  work  standards.  Improve  our 
lot  and  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 
We  can  support  people  in  public  life  who 
are  not  advocates  of  high  spending  and  high 
taxes  and  who  do  not  support  a  cheap 
money  policy.  We  can  make  our  influence 
felt  In  our  social,  civic,  and  fraternal  organ- 
isations; in  our  work  and  business  associa- 
tions, and  in  our  governments.  If  we,  if 
the  people  of  America,  do  not  do  these 
things — then  Inflation  is  the  forecast  for  the 
future  bringing  higher  prices,  higher  taxes, 
and  bigger  booms  and  biuts. 

Those  of  us  charged  with  managing 
WABCO's  business  are  going  to  exert  our  best 
efforts  to  resist  inflation.  Your  help  In  this 
approach — your  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  today — Is  solicited  be- 
cause we  know  that  by  giving  this  help  you 
will  be  helping  yourself. 
Slncsrely, 

A.  KtNO  McCoao. 

Pretid€nt. 


UBemployment  CompeiMtioB — Cltik  of 
Vitwpobti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'   ^  or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TBSAS 

IlTTHI  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTA'nvn 
Monday.  April  13. 19S9 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
April  13, 1959,  a  portion  of  the  transcript 
of  the  unemployment  compensation 
hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  quoted  Mr.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
me. 

Since  this  exchange  between  us  rep- 
resents a  sharp  conflict  in  basic  ideology 
of  the  role  of  Federal  Government  in  our 
lives,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
would  be  interested  in  the  entire  trans- 
cript which  follows;  and  I  believe  speaks 
for  itself: 

Ur.  Alobr  will  Inquire,  Mr.  Meany. 

Mr.  Ai.om.  Mr.  Meany,  I  had  the  privilege' 
and  pleasiire  of  reading  and  studying  your 
statement  last  evening.  I  want  to  stick 
close  to  this  statement  and  limit  my  ques- 
tions to  the  subjects  I  am  particularly 
troubled  about. 

On  pag*  1  and  at  the  top  of  page  6  you 
discuss  the  people  who  are  unemployed,  and 
the  figures  keep  coming  up  of  labor  force 


compared  to  unemployment.    Hera  It  la  6.8 
millioa  or  7.6  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Has  the  AFL-CIO  made  a  comprehensive 
study  at  any  time  of  the  constituency  of 
thU  labor  force  that  Is  tinemployedt  Spe- 
cifically, how  many  of  them  are  heads  of 
families  with  dependents,  as  compared  with 
Blngle  people  or  wives  or  seasonal  workers 
by  choice  that  do  not  have  to  work?  Have 
you  ever  broken  it  down  In  that  way?  I 
tried  with  the  figures  I  have  here,  and  I 
m\ist  tell  you  I  have  some,  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  figures  I  have. 

In  fairness  to  this  entire  subject,  I  believe 
this  committee  should  have  such  a  break- 
down, and  we  ought  to  benefit  from  what- 
ever you  have  to  give  us. 

Mr.  Meant.  Our  own  unions  have  done  it; 
we  have  not  done  it  ourselves  on  a  national 
scale.  However,  we  have  a  report  of  findings 
made  up  by  a  special  group,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  We  have  that  report 
which  gives  some  information  on  it. 

Mr.  Alces.  I  am  particularly  interested  be- 
cause I  see  in  the  report  that  I  hare  her»— 
nnd  this  Is  available  for  you  to  study  lata*, 
to  give  us  more  information  on  if  you  can — 
thaf  this  particular  publication  shows  that 
Michigan  has  37  percent  of  the  workers  that 
are  drawing  unemployment  compensation  at 
this  time — and  this  is  a  typical  week— did 
not  have  dependents. 

That  Is  the  exceptiqa  almoat  to  the  rule  of 
the  other  States.  In  almost  aU  of  these 
other  States  60  percent  or  In  some  cases 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  unemployed 
had  no  dependents.  Then  before  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentlemen  from  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana.  Utah,  and  elsewhere  have 
pointed  out  and  additional  information  has 
been  submitted  to  us  in  the  record  that  a 
number  of  workers  art  of  the  seasonal  type 
where  there  Is  another  breadwinner  in  tha 
family. 

I  am  not  saying  that  single  workers  Who 
are  only  supporting  themselves  do  not  need 
protection,  pf  covirse,  they  do.  But  U  we 
are  trying  to  eliminate  tht  grtataat  suffarlng 
and  nsad.  we  ought  to  work  mors  with  the 
family  breadwinners. 

That  is  what  Is  troubling  mt  la  thMS 
things. 

Mr.  ICvNsiT.  Could  we  have  ths  pace  ref- 
trtnos  thtrs,  plsMt f 

Mr.  ALon.  Tm.    Xt  is  UMs  B-ia. 

I  am  mtntloolnf  these  things,  Ut.  Chair- 
man, so  that  if  the  reoord  oould  be  left  open 
wt  oould  benefit  from  the  help  of  the  leg- 
IslaUva  staffs  ot  the  AFL-C20  to  add  to 
these  figures. 

I  certainly  will  study  them  myself  ae 
7QU  present  them  to  us. 

tlie  CXAnuiAM.  Mr.  Meany,  If  it  la  ths 
thought  that  any  additional  information  can 
be  added  to  this  record  in  answer  to  any 
questions,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Without  objection,  that  information  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Meant.  Yes;  we  wlU  lie  glad  to  supply, 
to  whatever  extent  possible,  any  of  the 
statistical  data  that  either  we  have  avail- 
able or  that  we  can  secure  for  you  on  any 
of  these  questions. 

(Material  not  f\irnished  reporter.) 

Mr.  Alozk.  What  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment would  you  consider  to  be  minimum 
if  you  defined  minimum  unemployment  as 
the  number  of  people  wbo  really  do  not  have 
to  work  or  are  working  by  choice,  or  possibly 
toQ  lazy  to  work  unless  they  get  exactly 
what  they  want?    I  think  this  is  Important. 

Mr.  Meant.  Tou  are  not  talking  about 
what  we  call  technological  unemployment. 
Tou  are  not  talking  about  people  who  are 
between  Jobs.  Tou  are  talking  about  peo- 
ple who  Just  should  not  flgiire  in  the  work- 
ing f(M-ce  at  all.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
need  to  w<»-k  or  they  are  too  lazy. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  Ogvcn  came  up 
which  was  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
working  force. 
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Mr.  Aixm.  I  appreciate  yo\u-  point  on  that. 
I  have  a  feeling  frcam  some  of  the  material 
I  am  getting  that  the  flgxire  Ifl  larger  than 
that.  But  again  I  think  here  Is  an  area 
that  needs  to  be  explored  so  that  we  do 
not  feel  mistakenly  that  a  certain  percent- 
age means  there  Is  heavy  unemployment 
when  actvially  a  lot  of  these  people  are  the 
secondary  breadwinners. 

Mr.  MiAKT.  Could  I  say  this,  that,  by 
rule  of  thunib  or  some  more  or  less  accepted 
theory,  with  the  potential  work  force  of  65 
million,  something  under  2>^  million 
would  be  considered,  let  us  say,  a  normal 
unemployment.  In  other  words,  people  be- 
tween Jobs  and  people  not  seeking  work  be- 
cause they  want  to  lay  off  for  a  while  and 
do  not  need  work  and  so  on. 

Mr,  Aloxk.  That  sounds  fair,  and  certainly 
I  want  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  BlKAKT.  In  other  words,  we  never  got 
excited  when  the  unemployment  was  at  that 
flgiu-e  or  below,  but  when  it  starts  to  go  up, 
then  we  get  concerned. 

Mr.  Aloxh.  To  continue  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  next  page,  page  2,  and  it  refers  again 
to  it  on  page  3,  you  state,  "When  the  funda- 
mentals are  so  generally  accepted,  when  the 
sights  of  so  many  are  fixed  on  the  same  tar- 
get, why  is  it  that  year  after  year  we  con- 
tinue to  fall  short  of  the  mark?" 

I  am  Impressed  that  the  States  are  trying 
to  do  a  Job  and  that  they  seem  to  be  doing 
It. 

We  of  this  committee  report  back  to  the 
people,  and  so  do  the  Stole  legislators.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  legislators  have 
less  latitude  than  we  do.  I  think.  They  are 
right  there  at  home  with  .their  people. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  good  or 
bad,  the  present  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  is  what  the  legislators  and  the 
people  themselves  actually  think  is  proper? 

Mr.  MiANY.  I  cannot  buy  that. 

When  you  say  the  people  themselves,  I 
do  not  know  who  you  mean.  You  are  surely 
not  speaking  for  the  potential  beneficiaries 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  Aloeb.  These  legislators  keep  going 
back  home  and  are  buttonholed  by  their 
constituents,  and  then  they  are  reelected  or 
rejected,  and  you  mention  Texas  on  the  next 
page  of  your  statement,  and  you  find  fault 
with  our  system. 

But  you  know  we  have  to  go  back  to  our 
people,  axxl  Justify  our  positions  up  here. 
Even  Okore-  with  the  State  legislators.  If 
they  tutve  not  been  pleasing  the  people  in 
this  matter  of  providing  unemployment  com- 
pensation, I  am  sure  the  people  back  home 
would  have  gotten  after  them.  Or,  to  put 
It  another  way,  maybe  the  people  feel  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  is  com- 
ing along  satisfactorily  enough.  And  they  do 
not  want  us  to  Qram  something  down  their 
throats. 

Mr.  MiANT.  You  realize  that  the  istate  leg- 
islature is  made  up  of  people  with  diverse 
backgrounds  and  obligations  and  from  vari- 
ous areas,  and  the  legislators  who  are  In  a 
nonlndustrial  area  do  not  hear  from  the 
people  on  this  because  there  is  no  problem. 
The  problem  lies  In  the  large  urban  areas 
where  you  have  an  industrial  situation. 

Mr.  Aloer.  We  all  have  unemployment 
whether  industrialized  or  urban,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  are  troubled  by  It. 

Mr.  Mkant.  I  might  say  in  my  State  the 
dice  are  load(S(L.j|!ainst  the  Indiistrlal  areas 
by  a  system  of  representotion  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many,  many,  many  years.  The 
people  In  two  small  counties,  for  Instance, 
over  In  the  southern  tier  of  the  Stote  of  New 
York,  from  the  point  of  view  of  representing 
people,  outweigh  the  cities  30,  40  to  1. 

Mr.  Algkr.  I  can  appreciate  that,  and 
a  lot  of  UB  have  been  very  puzzled  frankly 
by  the  pattern  or  the  path  that  Michigan 
lias  token  and  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  seems 
very  odd  to  me  that  this  heavily  industrial- 


ized and  heavily  unionized  area  should  be 
the  one  most  in  trouble. 

B4r.  Meant.  Your  theory  would  be  cor- 
rect, I  would  say,  if  the  legislators  voted  on 
the  basis  of  numbers  of  people  they  rep- 
resent affected  by  this  law  and  the  numbers 
of  people  they  represent  also  who  are  unaf- 
fected by  the  law.  In  other  words,  if  it 
was  a  weighted  vote,  if  everybody  had  a 
numerical  vote  the  same  as  we  vote  at  AFL- 
CIO  conventions,  I  would  accept  your  theory 
that  the  law  is  what  the  people  want  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  Alger.  That  Is  a  very  interesting 
thought.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  paraphrase 
that  this  way: 

If  there  are  67  million  people  In  the  work 
force,  or  whatever  that  total  is,  and  13 'i 
million  of  them  are  unionized  and  use  that 
union  properly  to  direct  their  own  legisla- 
tive thinking  and  then  try  to  effect  changes 
In  legislation,  here  we  legislators  are  torn 
between  what  the  entire  work  force  of  67 
million  want  from  government  In  protecting 
labor  as  against  what  13  >^  million  want. 

Mr.  Meant.  May  I  submit  to  you  that 
you  do  not  know  what  the  rest  of  the  work 
force  wants,  and  there  Is  no  one  In  America 
that  can  say  that  they  speak  for  the  rest  of 
that  work  force. 

The  only  work  force  that  has  a  voice  Is 
the  work  force  that  Is  organized,  and  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  show  me  anything,  any  single 
little  Item  that  gives  anyone  the  right  to 
say  that  he  speaks  for  the  other  50-odd  mil- 
lion of  the  work  force  who  are  not  or- 
ganized. 

Mr.  Alger.  I  respect  your  opinion,  but 
you  are  hearing  my  opinion,  that  I.  as  a 
Congressman,  and  my  colleagues  are  hearing 
from  our  constituents  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Meant.  But  you  say  It  Is  the  weight 
of  the  13  Vi  million  or  the  17  million  that 
are  organized  as  opposed  to  the  nonorgan- 
ized work  force.  I  say  that  nobody  can 
speak  for  the  unorganized  work  force  be- 
cause they  do  not  speak  for  themselves,  by 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  not  organized. 
Mr.  Alger.  I  agree  with  that,  but  let 
me  get  back  to  my  point. 

The  legislators  and  the  Texas  legislature, 
representing  the  entire  constituency,  which 
Includes  that  percentage  of  the  total  work 
force  that  resides  within  the  boundaries  of 
Texas,  have  seen  fit  to  set  up  the  kind  of 
unemployment  system  we  have. 

You  can  say  we  are  wrong,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  your  opinion.  But  the  people 
In  Texas  think  that  we  are  right. 

Now,  are  we  to  completely  negate  what 
they  say,  at  a  Federal  level,  from  l.fiOO  miles 
away,  laying  down  the  law  and  saying,  "No. 
You  legislators  v/ho  are  elected  every  2 
years,  anr^.  you  people  whom  they  represent 
are  wrong.  We  In  Washington  know  better 
and  feel  that  these  Federal  stondards  would 
be  better  for  you  than  what  you  think 
yourselves." 

That  presents  a  dilemma,  in  a  sense, 
which  I  think  all  the  legislators  face. 

The  Texas  legislature  sent  me  a  resolution 
saying  they  feel  that  unemplo3rment  com- 
pensation should  be  left  to  the  Stote. 

Mr.  Meant.  Is  It  not  a  historic  fact  that 
most  of  the  legislators  did  not  act  until  the 
Federal  Government  acted  In  this  field? 

Mr.  Alger.  I  think  that  Is  partly  true,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  means  the  Stotes 
do  not  have  initiative.  They  have,  but  it  is 
being  taken  from  them. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  when  labor  suc- 
ceeds. If  you  are  to  succeed.  In  completely 
Imposing  Federal  control  on  the  Stotes,  labor 
Itself  could  easily  be  the  greatest  loser.  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  what  you  Intend. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so. 
But  actually  what  we  have  here  is  Federal 
standards  that  are  now  Imposed  upon  the 
Stotes  In  this  field,  and  we  are  pointing  out 
from  years  of  experience  where  we  think 
these  stondards  should  be  Improved. 


Mr.  A:.o««.  I  certainly  appreclaU  yoiu-  in- 
terest. * 

Mr.  Meant.  We  are  arguing  for  a  complete 
law,  and  certolnly  we  do  not  agree  there 
should  not  be  any  Federal  stondards.  be- 
cause the  Stotes  have  accepted  some  Federal 
stondards.  and  Congress  has  enacted  them. 
We  are  saying.  In  fact,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  evaluate  our  experience  In  this  field, 
and  that  the  effect  of  Federal  standards 
should  be  amended  In  certoln  respecU. 

Mr.  Alger.  You  mentioned  original  Intent 
several  times  In  your  stotement.  While  I 
was  not  so  active  In  the  original  Intent  as 
certolnly  you  were,  I  did  listen  with  some 
Interest  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Farmer,  plus  men  from  four  other  States 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment 
Security  Agencies  who  testified  about  how 
the  States  they  represented  and  the  organi- 
zations In  which  they  participated,  the  em- 
ployment security  commission,  I  think  It 
was.  say  as  to  how  the  Stotes  felt  with  re- 
gard to  original  Intent. 

The  original  Intent,  according  to  their  un- 
derstondlng.  wai  that  are  areas  of  decision 
on  such  things  as  eligibility,  duration,  bene- 
fit amount,  and  the  other  provlsloris  to  be 
made  In  the  compensation  field  were  to  be 
left  to  the  Stotee  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  closest  to  the  people.  They  know  the 
local  and  Stote  needs  better  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  So,  by  Intent,  the  Stotee 
were  to  follow  that.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Meant.  Yes;  I  think  so,  but  now  we 
are  saying  It  has  not  worked  so  well,  and 
there  is  a  precedent  for  Federal  standards  In 
this  field.  The  Labor  E>epartment  can  verify 
that,  and  we  are  saying  that  the  law  has  not 
worked  so  well.  We  are  pointing  out  where, 
and  we  feel  that  the  correction  can  be  made 
by  Improving  the  Federal  stondards. 

Mr.  Alger.  In  the  final  paragraph,  on  page 
4,  Mr.  Meany.  you  mentioned  somethlnf 
that  I  think  U  at  the  heart  of  thU.  and 
sometimes  we  miss  the  obvious.  You  point 
out  that  the  question  of  where  Federal  re- 
sponsibility storU  and  where  it  ends  U  what 
we  should  be  studying 

This  Is  something  that  has  troubled  me 
and  possibly  some  of  the  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  went  back  to  find  out  and  I  got 
the  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  came  about  at  the  end  of  the 
war  when  people  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  large-scale  unemployment.  We  passed 
the  bill,  and  yet  the  unemployment  did  not 
materialize  as  many  people  thought  might 
be  the  case.  But  there  Is  still  the  law  today, 
and  If  you  read  the  language  In  the  pream- 
ble of  that  particular  act.  every  conceivable 
Federal  regimentation  or  control  of  the  work 
force  can  be  Justified  by  this  language:  or 
the  labor  unions  as  a  work  force,  and  the 
workhig  people,  or  of  all  of  us  throughout 
the  entire  economy.  It  Is  all  covered  by 
that  particular  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  recall  that 
language,  but  It  Is  all-lncluslve. 

Mr.  Meant.  You  are  referring  to  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946? 
Mr.  Alger.  Yea. 

Mr.  Meant.  That  Is  another  story,  and  I 
would  like  to  dlscusrthat  some  other  time. 
We  like   the  act.  and  we   wish  eomeone 
would  give  real  effect  to  It. 

Mr.  Alger.  I  Just  wish  that  this  commit- 
tee and  the  rest  of  Congress  would  study 
the  language  of  that  act.  and  think  about 
communism,  socialism  and  free  enterprise 
at  the  time  they  read  the  act. 

I  submit  to  you  that  every  single  faeet 
of  socialism  U  found  In  that  one  preamble 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1046.  and 
I  think  that  Is  some  of  our  trouble  now. 
Once  we  admit  that  that  Is  the  law.  then 
there  Is  no  reason  why  Federal  stondards 
cannot  be  Imposed  on  everything,  including 
everything  the  working  force  does. 

Mr.  Meant.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
has  contributed  nothing  to  oiu-  problem.    In 
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fact,  it  hae  not  done  anything  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  has  Just  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  ALOBB.  I  gtaeas  It  has  Just  contributed 
to  my  problem.  It  la  diflteult  to  Justify. 
Providing  Jobs  is  not  the  role  of  government. 

On  page  6  you  mention  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  and  the 
fact  that  it  Is  being  <»ntlnued  partially  for 
another  3  months  shows  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  a  degree  of  Federal 
responsibility  In  this  area. 

I  can  only  speak  for  mysell  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  termination  of  the  TUC,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  showed  that  we  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  but,  rather,  that  It  should  be  han- 
dled another  way,  if  even  we  should  have 
had  It  in  the  first  place.  Aftw  aU,  only  17 
Stotes  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Meant.  But  you  will  concede  that  the 
Oongresa  felt  that  there  was  Home  reepoiul- 
blllty  when  they  enacted  the  law  last  year 
and  said  It  would  be  In  operation  until  April 
1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Alobr.  Most  certainly.  But  you  are 
pointing  out  that  our  continuing  It  at  this 
time  shows  our  recognizing  our  responsi- 
bility. You  are  interpreting  It  for  us  qulta 
the  oppoelta  of  my  own  interpretations.  I 
simply  do  not  want  that  to  nitand. 

I  say  I  am  among  those  who  tarmlnnted 
it  because  we  felt  It  was  no  longer  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr  Mkant.  Tou  did  not  tarmlnata  It.  You 
cztanded  It  to  a  degree,  which  we  say  Indi- 
cates the  acceptance  of  a  degree  of  Federal 
reeponslblllty. 

Mr.  Aloer.  No.  Mr.  Meany;  we  did  not  In- 
tend to  continue  It,  we  "feathered  It  off"  so 
as  not  to  hurt  those  already  qualified.  We 
did  not  want  to  be  unfair  with  the  people 
who  could  qualify. 

Maybe  this  Federal  standard  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  coming  so  soon  after, 
was  the  reason  that  there  was  such  quick 
agreement.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  want  jrou 
to  know  that  that  was  not  the  entire  con- 
census of  this  conunlttee. 

To  move  on  quickly,  the  experience  rating 
has  been  treated.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that 
although  I  must  tell  you  in  fairness,  aftar 
reading  your  statement  and  listening  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  who  has  been  a 
fine  spokesman  for  his  viewpoint.  Mr.  Mach- 
Rowicz.  I  am  still  sUghtly  bewildered  by  the 
fact  we  are  told  you  are  giving  a  choice  in 
this  blU. 

When  I  read  tJ^UlMuage  or  page  8  I  think 
either  it  will  ^B^^^tanded  or  not,  in 
desUoylng  expe^^^^Blng.  I  Just  leave  It 
there.  I  realize^^^^MM  qulta  a  debate  In 
Itself.  I  think  vil^^^klng  to  have  to  re- 
solve that  before  i^Mn^throvgh. 

Mr.  Mbant.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
point  except  to  say  that,  according  to  our  ex- 
perts— and  I  consider  theae  people  experts — 
they  toll  me  that  it  does  not  wipe  out  the 
experience  rating. 

Mr.  Aloer.  I  appreclata  your  statement. 

Tou  did   say   in   your   statement   that    you 

^  did  not  think  It  was  relevant.     I  maintain 

this  Is  the  one  of  the  most  relevant  things 

in  the  act. 

You  say  on  the  bottom  of  page  6  "It  is  not 
relevant  to  the  proposals  now  before  this 
committee." 

I  believe  that  experience  rating  Is  one  of 
the  most  relevant  things  we  are  talking  about 
because  the  whole  idea  of  It  is  to  preserve  the 
incentive  in  the  employer  for  stoble  employ- 
ment, and  this  will  make  lees  unemploy- 
ment, which  Is  certainly  desirable. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  said  It  was  not  relevant  be- 
cause the  bill  does  not  wipe  it  out,  and  you 
disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  Alcer.  On  page  8  you  quota  the  Manu- 
facturers Asaoctation  of  Connecticut.  This  Is 
what  they  say.  aa  you  quoted  them: 

"Our  State  is  competing  today  for  more 
markete  and  new  industries.    Hiking  the  cost 


of  doing  business  in  Connecticut  le  not  the 
road  to  more  Jobs,  but  to  leas  Jobs." 

As  I  read  it.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  com- 
petition because  we  all  agree  that  competi- 
tion is  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, of  course. 

This  matter  of  hiking  costa  and  doing  busi- 
ness. I  wonder  if  study  has  been  given  this 
matter  of  purchasing  power  and  the  fact  that 
if  you  hike  the  cost  to  a  businessman  he  has 
got  to  pass  it  on.  If  be  does  not  pass  it  on 
and  collapses,  then  all  the  people  he  hires  are 
unemployed  and  you  have  more  imem- 
ployed.  If.  however,  he  passes  on  this  cost  to 
the  consiuner  it  makes  higher  prices  of  things 
that  the  entire  working  force  of  67  million 
must  buy.  therefore  UnUtlng  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  of  them. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  if  you  unduly  help 
provide  money  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed— It  does  have  this  effect  of  raising 
prices  throughout  the  country — are  you  not 
hurting  the  very  thing  you  would  protect, 
and  that  is  your  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  Mbakt.  You  evidently  have  not  stud- 
ied the  economic  history  of^the  last  60  or  60 
years  in  this  country,  because  actually  pur- 
chasing power  accompanied  by  increased  pro- 
duction per  man  leads  not  to  a  greater  cost 
but.  in  the  final  analysis,  to  a  lesser  cost  and 
a  wider  market. 

If  you  accept  your  theory,  then  there 
should  never  be  any  wage  Increase  that  Is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Alocr.  Mr.  Meany,  I  have  not  been  a 
student  as  long  as  you  because  I  haven't 
been  here  as  long,  but  I  think  in  the  time 
I  have  studied  and'  I  have  tried  hard  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  Increased  producltvlty  you 
mention  has  not  accompanied  the  Increase  of 
prices  and  wages  In  this  country,  and  I  think 
that  Is  one  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Meant.  I  think  statistically  you  can 
be  proven  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Alcxr.  If  we  increased  the  prices  of 
these  items  without  increasing  productivity 
through  putting  additional  cost  on  business 
which  they  pass  on  in  higher  prices,  do  you 
not  then,  by  the  very  definition,  cut  down  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  entire  work  force  of 
this  Nation? 

Mr.  Meant.  But  the  history  of  It  shows 
it  does  not  work  that  way. 

Mr.  Alcer.  This  is  what  history  exactly 
shows.  Mr.  Meany. 

I  think  you  and  I  can  agree  that  neither 
one  of  \is  has  to  yield  to  the  other  as  to  sin- 
cerity and  interest  in  these  workers. 

I  simply  feel  that  is  exactly  what  it  shows, 
and  if  you  can  understand  my  concern  and 
provide  more  information  to  me.  you  will 
help  me  In  straightening  out  my  thinking 
on  this  matter  if  that's  what  I  need. 

Mr.  Meant.  We  certainly  can  supply  more 
information  on  that  subject. 

Frankly,  we  have  a  high  price-high  wage 
economy  here  in  this  country,  and  under  it 
we  have  more  prosperity  compared  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  I  can  remember 
when  eggs  were  25  cento  a  dozen  and  butter 
was  25  cento  a  pound.  Of  course,  now  they 
are  almost  three  times  that,  but  there  are 
more  people  now  who  have  the  60  and  70 
cento  than  there  were  people  who  had  the 
25  cento  during  those  days. 

Mr.  Aloxr.  That  is  exactly  right.  But  that 
does  not  prove  that  increasing  Inflation  nec- 
essarily solves  the  buying  problem.  We  have 
got  to  have  increased  production  to  match 
the  Increased  wages,  else  we  are  not  accom- 
plishing what  we  both  want,  that  is,  real 
increased  purchasing  power. 

That  study  Is  actually  in  the  field  of  the 
Joint  economic  committee.  I  realiae  that, 
and  I  should  not  take  more  time  on  it  now. 
But  Z  want  you  to  know.  Mr.  Meany,  that 
unless  I  can  have  a  little  help  solving  this, 
you  will  have  to  recognize  I  might  be  opposed 
to  Federal  standards  in  all  sincerity,  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  solving  the  problem. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  go  further  and  say 


that,  biksed  on  what  this  committee  has  been 
told,  this  bill  imposing  Federal  standards,  if 
enacted,  will  actually  limit  purchasing 
power;  It  will  create  mca>e  unemployment, 
and  therefc»«  will  accomplish  what  you, 
least  of  all,  want  to  see  accomplished — more 
unemployment  and  reduced  purchasing 
power. 

Mr.  MxANT.  I  think  you  will  concede  that 
we  do  not  want  to  cause  more  unemploy- 
ment, we  do  not  want  to  limit  purchasing 
power. 

Mr.  Alotr.  That  Is  what  I  said.  I  know 
you  do  not.  -  ^ 

Mr.  MxANT.  And  I  presume  you  do  not 
want  to  either. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  anyone 
who  disagrees  with  me  on  this  problem. 
But  we  certainly  are  prepared  to  try  to  con- 
vince you  by  whatever  statistical  data  we 
have  that  we  are  right  In  our  position  on 
Federal  standards. 

Mr.  Alger.  I  know  you  feel  that,  and  that 
is  one  reason  I  am  taking  the  time  to  ques- 
tion it,  because  I  am  benefiting  by  what  you 
are  tailing  me. 

Do  you  believe  at  this  time  that  employees 
should  mateh  the  employer  in  unemploy- 
ment tax  or  not,  to  make  it  actually  more 
an  Insurance  program,  since  you  have  spoken 
so  strongly  and  well  for  the  need  of  pre- 
serving insurance  feature  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  Meant.  You  have  got  me  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  because  from  the  very  ear- 
liest days — and  I  took  a  large  part  in  the 
writing  of  the  New  York  Stata  law;  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  was  set  up 
by  the  Oovemor  to  study  the  problem  before 
the  bills  were  presented  to  the  legislature — 
and  I  have  always  believed  in  employee  con- 
tribution. However,  some  of  our  people  "xlo 
not  so  believe. 

But  you  run  into  the  problem  of  merit 
rating  Immediately  as  part  of  this  problem. 

Personally  I  have  always  felt  and  still  feel 
that  employees  shoiild  contribute,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  It  gives  them  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  for  better  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  and  also  a  greater  voice  In 
Improving  the  law  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a  case  where 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  labor 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Meany,  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  retained  in  this  blU  the  right  for 
the  States  to  disqualify  a  worker  In  cases  of 
fraud,  dishonesty,  or  other  matters.  As  I 
read  the  bill,  unless  I  am  wrong,  it  says  that 
the  State  cannot  disqualify. 

Mr.  Mbant.  I  dont  think  it  says  that. 

Mr.  ALcm.  It  is  on  page  3.  Let  me  read 
it: 

"Compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to  any 
eligible  individual  for  any  week  of  total  un- 
employment during  his  benefit  year  by  rea- 
son of  exhaustion  or  reduction  of  benefit 
righta  or  cancellation  of  wage  credit  until  he 
has  been  (Mild  vmemployment  compensation 
for  not  less  than  39  weeks  during  such  year." 

Am  I  misinterpreting  that? 

Then  the  next  paragraph  9  restates  that. 

Would  you  be  agreeable,  in  other  words, 
to  amending  it? 

Mr.  Meant.  If  it  meant  what  you  said  I 
would  be  agreeable  to  that.  I  am  not  so  sure 
it  does. 

Mr.  Aloxr.  I  read  the  exact  language  and 
am  Just  talking  about  the  idea  now.  But  I 
am  disturbed  that  from  the  States  is  en- 
tirely taken  the  right  to  disqualify  who  geta 
the  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  MXANT.  I  think  this  U  subject  to. 
legal  interpretation.  I  do  not  interpret  it 
Just  the  way  you  do. 

Mr.  AiiOn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apprectata 
the  indulgence  of  this  committee  and  your- 
self. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  even  meeting  Mr.  Meany  much 
less  questioning  him  on  something  wltli 
which  I  am  so  vitally  concerned. 
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If  I  may,  Mr.  Meany,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment you  further  for  what  you  had  to  say 
to  Mr.  Mlkoyan  and  others  of  hla  type  when 
they  were  here.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  me  deeply  Is  this— when  I  analyze 
the  legislative  program  of  the  APL-CIO  that 
Mr.  Biemlller  and  others  send  us  every  year 
and  the  criticism  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  union  send  to  us — but  the 
criticism  of  legislative  stands  and  legislative 
programs  you  ask. 

I  cannot  determine  In  my  thinking  the  dif- 
ference between  your  program  and  what  Is 
honest-to-goodness  socialism.  K  there  Is  a 
difference — I  am  not  talking  just  about 
wages,  which  Is  your  field  In  economics,  but 
the  entire  program  you  ask  of  us  as  Con- 
gressmen. I  cannot  see  the  difference  be- 
tween this  total  program  and  socialism,  by 
basic  definition.  If  there  Is  a  difference  I 
would  like  an  answer  now  or  at  any  time  you 
can  give  It  to  me. 

Mr.  Meant.  Let  me  say  this.  I  do  not 
know  what  socialism  Is.  I  have  read  Marx 
and  I  have  read  all  the  people  who  In- 
terpret him,  and  I  still  do  not  know  what 
socialism  Is.  If  socialism  is  public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production,  we  are  a 
little  bit  socialistic  In  this  country,  and  we 
were  before  I  was  born  and  we  have  con- 
tinued In  that  direction.  In  my  lifetime,  I 
have  seen  the  means  of  transportation  In 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  converted 
from  private  ownership  to  public  owner- 
ship. Of  course,  that  was  always  one  of  the 
things  that  the  so-called  socialists  advo- 
cated. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic, 
water  for  Instance  was  a  medium  for  prlvste 
profit.  There  were  private  water  companies 
all  over  America.  They  sold  water  to  the 
people.  The  people  decided  that  they  did 
not  want  water  to  be  a  medium  of  private 
profit.  By  process  of  legal  condemnation 
and  other  processes,  they  put  these  people 
out  of  business  and  took  that  particular 
public  service  over  themselves. 

We  hear  about  the  socializing  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Our  British  friends  claim  that 
In  1916  America  went  much  further  In  so- 
cializing banking  and  finance  than  the 
Brltains  have  gone  to  date,  when  we  es- 
tablished our  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  that,  but  I 'am  saying 
that  Is  one  of  the  charges. 

If  it  Is  socialization  to  use  public  money 
to  supply  milk  for  school  children — and  of 
course,  that  charge  is  always  made  that  It  Is 
socialization — then  Is  It  socialization  to  sup- 
ply the  airline  companies,  through  the 
means  of  Federal  subsidy,  with  an  incentive 
to  develop  an  airline  Indi^try,  which  we 
badly  need  in  times  of  war?  Was  it  sociali- 
zation to  appropriate  $2  million  to  reha- 
bilitate an  abandoned  lead  mine  In  Colo- 
rado because  the  country  happened  to  need 
some  lead?  Was  It  socialization  when  we 
subsidized  a  railroad  company  some  years 
ago,  when  they  pushed  on  to  the  Pacific 
coast? 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  this:  that 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration,  many 
things  were  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  very  few  of  them  that  were  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  under  the  so-called 
New  Deal  were  not  characterized  as  social- 
ism. However,  one  of  the  officers  of  one  of  our 
national  business  organizations,  according 
to  the  record,  pleaded  with  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  early  days  of  March  1933  to  take 
over  all  business  at  the  time  the  banks 
were  closed. 

A  few  years  ago  I  picked  up,  in  about 
1953,  a  brochure  Issued  by  the  Central  Han- 
over Bank  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
Is  a  bank  which  has  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
This  is  a  bank  that  is  a  private  bank  for  the 
private  fortunes  of  practically  all  of  the  big 
millionaire  set  In  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
a  branch  at  62d  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
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or  somewhere  close  to  that  so-called  "Gold 
Coast"  up  there.  This  brochure  was  written 
by  some  economist  working  for  the  bank, 
and  It  was  distributed  to  the  depositors  of 
the  bank.  It  said  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  slight  recession,  there  was  a  slight  re- 
cession on  the  way.  which  did  come,  of 
course.  In  1954.  This  economist  In  this 
brochure  distributed  by  the  bank  to  Its 
upper-crust  customers  said  that  they  did 
not  have  to  worry  too  much  because,  unlike 
in  the  thirties,  we  now  had  built-in  safe- 
guards in  our  economy  that  would  prevent 
this  thing  from  going  too  far.  He  pointed 
out  what  they  were:  unemployment  Insur- 
ance; that  we  had  a  reservoir  of  money 
waiting  to  give  something  to  the  unemployed 
so  that  they  would  not  be  totally  out  of  the 
market  as  customers  of  business  the  day 
after  they  got  vmemployed.  That  was  one 
of  the  things.  The  Federal  depoEit  Insur- 
ance business  was  another  thing,  under 
which  you  did  not  have  the  problem  of 
long  runs  on  savings  banks  when  people  got 
unemployed,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  this  deposit  Insurance  sys- 
tem. Insured  the  savings  accounts  of  the 
small  people.  I  guess  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  hardly  a  savings  bank  in  this 
country  that  is  not  under  that  system. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  with  its  restrictions 
on  gambling  in  the  stock  market,  keeps  that 
down.  I 

These  were  the  safeguards  that  were  going 
to  prevent  us  from  being  in  real  trouble  in 
1954  because  of  a  slight  recession.  May  I 
point  out  to  you.  Congressman,  that  every 
one  of  these  safeguards  was  characterized  as 
being  socialistic  at  the  time  they  were  be- 
fore the  Congress,  every  single  one  of  them. 

I  still  do  not  know  what  socialism  is.  de- 
spite the  things  that  I  have  read.  But  if  so- 
cialism means  that  under  a  democratic 
system  this  republican  form  of  government 
that  we  have,  there  are  people  who  desire 
to  secure  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the 
workers,  the  wage  earners,  the  farmers,  and 
others,  a  better  share  of  whatever  wealth  the 
economy  produces,  and  that  by  providing 
that  better  share  we  provide  a  broad  base  of 
purchasing  power  to  keep  the  economy 
moving  forward — if  that  is  socialism,  then  I 
guess  I  am  a  socialist  and  have  been  a  social- 
ist all  my  life.  I  do  not  figure  that,  but  If 
that  is  what  socialism  means,  that  is  the  sort- 
of  thing  I  am  interested  in. 

Despite  my  belief  in  the  American  system, 
despite  detesting  almost  everything  I  see 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  world  under  the 
banner  of  socialism.  I  am  not  too  concerned 
when  I  am  charged  with  being  socialistic 
because  I  advocate  something  that  brings  a 
little  more  sunlight  into  the  lives  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. in  this  country. 

I  submit  again  th:»t  the  record  will  show 
that  almost  everything  that  meant  a  better 
life  for  the  little  people  was  attacked  as  so- 
cialistic. I  can  recall  when  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  through  its 
State  branches,  was  opposing  the  installa- 
tion, the  mandatory  installation  of  dust- 
eliminating  devices  in  factories  where  ab- 
rasive materials  were  being  used,  materials 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workers  were 
permeating  the  air.  It  was  demanded  that 
there  be  devices  In  the  way  of  small  fans, 
and  as  a  matter  of  law  employers  were  com- 
pelled to  put  in  these  devices  to  protect  the 
health  of  their  employees.  There  were  safe- 
guards on  the  cutting  tools  so  that  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  an  employee  losing  a 
hand  through  some  kind  of  a  cutting  device. 
Many  of  the  States  have  these  laws,  but  I 
can  recall,  In  every  one  of  the  States  where 
these  things  were  advanced,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  Its  State 
branches  opposed  these  things,  and  they  op- 
posed them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  so- 
cialistic In  nature. 


So  the  mere  characterization  of  some  pro- 
posal as  socialistic  does  not  bother  me  at 
all.  I  know  that  I  believe  in  this  American 
system,  and  there  Is  no  other  system  on  earth 
I  know  of  or  that  I  can  read  about  that  ever 
compares  with  It.  I  believe  It  Is  the  best 
system  because  under  this  system,  a  little 
better  share  of  the  wealth  that  Is  produced 
by  management,  labor,  finance,  and  Industry 
gets  down  to  the  little  people;  and  that  Is  ttie 
thing  In  which  I  am  Interested. 

Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Meany.  you  have  done  a 
ma;^niQcent  Job  of  telling  us  here  how  you 
feel,  and  I  think  you  practice  in  your  dally 
life  what  you  have  told  us  here.  But  I  want 
to  close  by  saying  this  In  rebuttal,  since  I 
asked  you  the  question  in  the  first  place: 

Some  of  us  with  children  and  others  with 
grandchildren,  possibly  yours,  are  very  con- 
cerned that  in  this  concern  for  UttU 
people 

Mr.  Meant.  That  U  one  thing  you  and  I 
can  agree  upon.  Is  grandchtldreu. 

Mr.  Algeb.  There  are  several  other  things 
we  can  agree  on.  Mr.  Meany.  including  pro- 
viding safeguards  for  workers  and  purifying 
the  air.  In  fact.  I  suspect  you  and  I.  in  our 
views  as  opposed  to  foreign  isms  witness  Mr. 
Mlkoyan.  are  like  two  fingers  on  a  hand. 
Maybe  it  is  Just  that  we  do  not  get  together 
enough  to  talk  about  it. 

But  I  do  feel  this.  Mr.  Meany:  generations 
yet  unborn  cannot  vote,  yet  we  are  loading 
on  their  backs  now  not  only  taxes.  If  you 
please,  but  a  staggering  debt  which  they 
must  inherit  because  we  perpetuate  what  we 
are  doing;  we  are  not  facing  up  to  eliminat- 
ing programs  or  paying  as  we  go.  We  are 
passing  on  to  future  generations  a  stagger- 
ing lo.id. 

Without  discussing  with  you  any  one  of 
these  things  you  have  mentioned,  although  I 
would  love  to  discuss  some  of  them  with 
you.  to  try  to  find  out  where  we  could  have 
drawn  the  line.  I  simply  say  you  and  your 
generation  and  now  I  in  mine  ought  to  do 
something  instead  of  coming  to  Uncle  Sam 
demanding  more  Federal  control,  more  Fed- 
eral expenditure.  We  ought  to  do  some- 
thing now  to  try  to  cut  down  this  staggering 
cost. 

All  we  are  doing  Is  coming  up  here  and 
demanding  more  Federal  programs  and  de- 
manding more  spending.  Some  of  lu  have 
got  to  say.  "No.     We  can't  vote  for  that." 

Why?  Why  not  Just  vote  for  all  thSM 
things? 

It  would  be  a  lot  easier  when  we  got  back 
home  maybe.  But  it  is  because  we  are  try- 
ing to  cut  the  cost  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

If  I  can  paraphrase  everything  you  said, 
although  that  may  not  be  a  fair  way  to  do 
it — I  am  oversimplifying  it. 

But  what  I  think  we  are  talking  about  are 
two  ideas  like  this:  On  the  one  hand  some 
believe  In  this  country  that  we  can  all  have 
more  by  sharing  more  equally  what  there  is 
now  here.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  for  more  of  us  to 
have  more  Is  to  produce  more. 

I  say  we  are  not  making  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce more,  but  spending  too  much  of  our 
time  trying  to  divvy  up  what  already  is  here, 
and  in  the  course  of  all  this  we  are  creating 
Federal  centralization  of  power  and  the 
abridgement  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom. 

This  is  how  I  would  like  to  take  every  one 
of  these  Issues  and  talk  about — What  are  we 
doing  to  a  man's  freedom? 

Obviously  when  you  protect  him  In  hU 
factory  you  are  helping  his  freedom,  but 
there  are  times  when  you  are  saddling  gen- 
erations coming  on  with  bills  and  bills  of 
debt  that  we  are  not  paying  for  because  of 
our  nice  cars  and  clothes  and  the  way  we 
think  we  should  live  today.  I  do  not  think 
It  U  right. 

I  have  only  made  this  little  speech  to  you 
because  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that 
whenever  I  criticize  your  viewpoint  I  am 
criticizing  your  sincerity,  as  some  folks  on 
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your  side  have  done  to  me  and  others.  They 
have  left  the  Impression,  when  they  have 
taken  sides  In  this  and  come  down  to  my 
district,  since  I  am  a  zero  according  to  labor's 
box  score,  to  give  me  heck,  saying  that  I  am 
not  Interested  in  the  little  fellow. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  "little  people"  are. 
Down  In  my  country  everybody  thinks  he  is 
as  big  as  he  wants  to  be. 

But  whoever  they  are  I  am  Just  as  Inter- 
ested in  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  as 
anyone.  But  I  do  not  want  to  subsidize 
goldbrlcks  or  those  who  want  to  sit  on  their 
rockers  and  draw  as  much  nioney  as  they 
can  through  almost  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  proposition. 

Some  of  the  people  coming  in  here  repre- 
senting the  AFL-CIO  seem  to  feel  that  we 
ought  to  give  a  man  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  under  unemployment  compensation 
for  doing  nothing. 

To  close,  I  simply  say  to  you  that  it  looks  to 
me  in  this  bill  like  we  are  trying  to  do  two 
things  that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  do: 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  treating  it  as  relief 
or  welfare,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
faced  with  the  stark  realizailon  there  must 
be  more  Jobs.  That  Is  what  you  want,  and 
more  Jobs  are  not  provided  by  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill.  What  we  are 
doing  is  treating  the  result  of  the  sickness 
in  this  bill  and  not  the  cause  of  one  sickness 
Itself. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cbalrnuui.  I  surely  ap- 
preciate your  forbearance,     i 


CoBtrasUof  Political  Philosophies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  April  13, 1959 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  families 
living  in  the  United  States  who  were  on 
moderate  and  flxed  incomes  suffered 
great  hardship  due  to  rising  prices  and 
the  cost  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
from  1939  to  1952  when,  except  for  the 
80th  Congress,  control  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  the  hands  of 
'the  Democrats. 

On  March  9.  1959,  the  House-Senate 
Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  its 
12th  annual  review  of  tJie  President's 
Economic  Report  and  the  budget.  The 
10  Democrats  on  this  committee  must 
have  forgotten  about  what  happened 
during  those  previous  years  because  in 
their  views  on  the  review  they  charge  the 
present  Republican  administration  poli- 
cies reflect  toq  much  concern  with  price 
rises.  Committee  Republicans  reject 
that  criticism,  as  do,  I  am  .sure,  all  lower 
income  persons  who  have  experienced 
the  effects  of  a  shrinking  buying  power 
of  the  dollar. 

Very  rightly,  it  seems  to  me,  an  ad- 
ministration must  concern  itself  from 
day  to  day  and  month  to  month  with  the 
threat  of  the  possible  diminishing  value 
of  the  dollar  and  a  resultant  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  time  to  give  atten- 
tion to  such  a  situation  is  before  any  such 
drop  in  the  value  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar occurs — not  afterward  when  coimter- 
action  is  too  late. 

Let  us  remember  that  prior  to  1952 
under  Democratic  administrations,  the 


cost  of  living  rocketed  some  90  percent, 
shrinking  the  value  of  wages  and  true 
income  to  about  52  cents.  A  $1,000  laid 
away  in  a  savings  account  in  1939  for  a 
rainy  day  as  a  result  shrank  to  about 
$520  by  1952. 

Let  us  not  forget  either  another  thing 
which  added  to  the  economic  plight  of 
the  wage  earner  during  this  same  period. 
In  addition  to  the  cut  in  income  dollars 
of  nearly  one-half,  due  to  lower  value  of 
the  dollar,  his  burden  of  taxes  was  in- 
creased. Between  1939  and  1952.  lower 
income  groups  were  drastically  hurt  by 
the  Democratic  Congress  through  a  re- 
duced personal  income  tax  exemption 
from  $2,500  to  $1,000  for  a  married 
couple,  and  from  $1,000  to  $500  for  a 
single  worker. 

On  top  of  this,  adding  to  a  worker's 
woes,  the  Democrats  increased  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  taxation  from  4  percent  on 
the  first  $4,000  of  income  to  23  percent 
on  the  first  $2,000  of  income. 

This  is  the  record  as  to  the  treatment 
of  lower  income  workers  and  retired  per- 
sons. 

Furthermore,  only  once  during  those 
years  was  there  a  tax  reduction — that  oc- 
curred in  1948  when  the  Republican  80th 
Congress,  over  the  veto  of  a  Democratic 
President,  increased  exemptions  and  re- 
duced the  minimum  income  tax  rate. 

Of  course,  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
philosophy  of  economics  embraces  big- 
ger taxes  and  more  spending.  The  Dem- 
ocrat Party  in  its  basic  principle  has  been 
consistent  in  this  resjject  over  the  past  27 
years.  It  is  still  the  party  of  high  taxes 
and  a  shrinking  dollar.  The  Democratic 
Advisory  Council  goes  further  and  advo- 
cates keeping  Federal  spending  of  bor- 
rowed, deficit  dollars  as  a  vital  factor 
to  a  growing  national  economy. 

Not  all  Democrat  legislators  believe  in 
Federal  Government  controls  and  big 
spending.  Many  Democrats  oppose  the 
welfare  state  idea,  but  these  are  out  of 
step  with  the  program  of  the  .najoiity 
party  of  the  Congress.  The  outstanding 
Democratic  savers,  economizers,  and 
those  who  consistently  represent  a  basic 
ideology  contrary  to  their  own  party 
leadership,  of  course,  are  entitled  to  full 
credit  as  individuals.  Hov.ever,  under 
our  political  system  it  is  the  party  that 
offers  a  program  and,  Mr.  Sr>eaker.  in  my 
opinion  the  record  is  clear  that  between 
the  two  political  philosophies  it  is  the 
Republicans  who  favor  low  taxes  and 
seek  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
consumer. 


American  Diplomacy  in  Sports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday,  April  13. 1959 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  2 
weeks  ago  a  plane  touched  down  at  La 
Guardia  Airport  bringing  back  from 
Paris  an  important  American  diplomatic 
mission.  The  leading  member  of  the 
mission  did  not  wear  striped  pants  or 


carry  a  briefcase.  In  fact,  the  leader  of 
this  good -will  group  was  a  lovely  young 
lady.  She  had  spent  10  days  in  the  im- 
portant European  capitals  involved  in 
the  present  tense  situation,  but  she  haA 
not  appeared  at  a  conference  table  or  in 
front  of  a  lecture  during  her  tour.  In 
Berlin,  in  Paris,  in  Geneva,  she  had  gone 
directly  to  the  people  with  a  simple 
message  of  human  understanding  and 
light  and  hope  from  the  United  States. 
Her  name  is  Carol  E.  Heiss.  She  is  the 
world  ladies'  figure  skating  champion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  treat  the  present 
diflBcult  world  situation  lightly  when  I 
speak  of  Carol  as  an  instrument  of 
American  diplomacy.  This  young  lady, 
who  represents  the  best  of  the  spirit  and 
skill  of  amateur  sport,  speaks  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  in  a  common  language 
of  art  and  athletic  skill  that  can  help  to 
bridge  the  gap  built  by  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  citizens  of  different 
countries.  Along  with  other  amateur 
athletes  who  take  part  in  trips  and  ex- 
hibition tours  to  other  countries,  she 
helps  to  prove  that  the  interests  that 
unite  people  throughout  the  world  will 
prove,  in  the  end,  stronger  than  the  in- 
terests that  divide  them.  And  at  the 
same  time,  by  developing  habits  of  mind 
for  peaceful  competition  and  fair  play, 
great  athletes  like  Carol  Heiss  bring  to 
life  the  famous  words:  "On  the  playing 
fields  of  our  land  are  sown  the  seeds 
that,  on  other  fields,  on  other  days,  will 
bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that 
ice  skating  and  Carol  Heiss  should  be 
specially  chosen  as  a  model  diplomatic 
courier  for  our  Nation.  One  of  them 
is  that  skating  is  a  universal  sp>ort,  not 
only  because  its  techniques  and  rules 
spread  uniformly  to  all  countries,  in- 
cluding those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
but  because  it  is  a  sport  which  can  be 
participated  in  and  enjoyed  by  p>ersons 
of  all  ages  and  all  classes.  It  is  a  sport 
where  the  premium  is  on  the  diflScult 
virtues  of  patience,  control,  consistency, 
and  sportsmanship.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, because  my  own  tentative  at- 
tempts to  figure  skate  have  taught  me 
both  the  perils  and  pleasures  of  the 
spKjrt.  I  also  have  Jiad  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Carol  Heiss  and  have  admired 
her  not  only  for  her  achievement  but  for 
her  unassuming  charm  and  warmth  of 
character. 

Ice  skating  offers  the  attraction  of 
sc>eaking  in  the  same  language  in  any 
country,  and  Carol  Heiss  holds  unchal- 
lenged sway  as  its  leading  interpreter. 
Those  who  have  seen  her  skate  never 
forget  the  soaring  mastery,  the  perfect 
precision  of  her  p>erformances.  All  this 
has  come  from  patience  and  dogged  de- 
termination, the  twa  great  requirements 
of  any  athlete.  She  has  fought  her  way 
to  this  pinnacle  of  art  and  skill  against 
great  odds.  Born  the  daughter  of  a 
baker  in  New  York  City,  she  and  her 
family  have  known  the  sacrifices  which 
are  necessary  to  train  the  raw  skill  of  a 
little  girl  into  the  grace  of  a  champion. 
For  12  years,  5:30  in  the  morning  has^ 
meant  rising  time  for  Carol;  and  even  as 
champion,  she  spends  4  or  more  hours  a 
day  on  the  ice,  both  to  maintain  her 
rank  and  to  help  improve  the  technique 
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and  art  of  the  sport  for  future  champ- 
ions. After  years  of  this  regimen  of 
work,  when  qnly  16.  she  captured  the 
coveted  world  figure-skating  title  in 
1D56.  at  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  in  Ger- 
many, and  she  has  successfully  defended 
it  three  times  since.  In  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  in  February  of  this  year, 
she  outskated  all  the  competition  again 
to  secure  her  fourth  world  crown. 

Only  one  new  laurel  still  remains  open 
to  Carol,  and  it  is  the  symbol  of  world 
brotherhood  through  sport  that  she  em- 
bodies so  well.  The  five  linked  rings  of 
the  Olympic  games  will  fly  from  a  flag 
at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  just  a  year  from 
now.  At  the  Olympic  Village,  athletes  of 
all  nations,  from  East  and  West,  from 
the  farthest  reaches  of  Scandinavia  to 
the  villages  of  Africa,  white,  black, 
brown,  and  yellow,  will  meet  together  to 
speak  through  strength,  skill,  and 
beauty  universal  language  that  always 
unites  man.  Among  those  athletes  will 
be  skaters  from  many  lands,  who  will 
give  Carol  battle  for  the  prize  that  every 
champion  hopes  for.  This  will  be  the 
great  test  of  her  diplomatic  skill,  and  of 
her  ability  to  carry  this  country's  mes- 
sage, through  herself,  and  her  skates, 
from  a  humble  home  in  America  to  all 
the  world.  We  wish  Carol  good  luck 
on  this  most  difficult  mission. 


The  Appeal  of  U.N.  "Presence" 
in  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1959 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  press  re- 
lease from  my  office,  dated  April  10. 
1959,  and  a  feature  story  by  William  R. 
Frye  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday 
Star.  April  12, 1959. 

Pkxss  Rxlxase,  Apbil  10,  1959,  From  the 
OmcE  OF  Representative  Charles  O.  Por- 
ter, Washington,  D.C. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  com- 
mented officially  on  the  proposal  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  British  Parliament  that  the  whole 
'  of  Berlin  should  come  under  United  Nations 
responsibility. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  9.  1959,  addressed 
to  Representative  Charlxs  O.  Portkr,  Demo- 
crat of  Oregon,  the  Department  of  State 
termed  the  proposal  "among  the  most  care- 
fully thought  out  of  the  various  proposals 
on  this  subject  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  Department's  attention"  and  8ai«^  thai 
it  "has  a  very  definite  appeal." 

The  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  <iomment  by  Representative  Por- 
ter on  March  31.  He  conferred  with  mem- 
bers of  the  ParUament  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
don about  2  weeks  ago. 

Answering  for  the  Department  of  State, 
Assistant  Secretary  William  B.  Macomber, 
Jr.,  said  the  Joint  British-American  pro- 
posal would  be  given  serious  study.  In  his 
letter  to  Porter,  he  said: 

"While  the  Idea  of  United  Nations  action 
has  a  very  definite  appeal,  the  specific  pro- 


posals generally  overlook  two  important  fac- 
tors of  the  Berlin  situation.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  special  responsibility  which  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  bear  for  Germany  as 
a  whole  and  for  Berlin.  This  responsibility 
is  based  on  the  Four  Powers'  occupation  of 
Germany  and  upon  the  agreements  which 
they  concluded  among  one  another  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  The  problem  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  Berlin  has  its  ori- 
gin in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  evade  its  obligations  under  those 
agreements,  notably  the  obligation  to  restore 
German  unity  in  peace  and  freedom.  The 
second  factor  usually  overlooked  in  pro- 
posals for  United  Nations  action  is  the  dan- 
ger of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  Berlin 
question  in  isolation.  A  real  and  lasting 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Berlin  can  be 
found  only  in  German  reunification,  and  it 
is  the  Department's  view  that  primary  em- 
phasis should  be  put  on  making  progress 
toward  a  resolution  of  the  larger  underly- 
ing problem  rather  than  on  interim  or  pal- 
liative measures  to  deal  with  the  lesser 
problem." 

Porter  said  he  had  hoped  the  Berlin  pro- 
posal would  be  considered  at  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  meeting  "along  with  other  pro- 
posals." He  said  he  was  not  ruling  out  such 
action. 

Among  the  six  British  Members'  of  Par- 
liament signing  the  proposal  was  Clement 
Attlee,  former  Labor  Prime  Minister. 

Signing  the  original  proposal  In  this  coun- 
try were  10  House  Democrats:  Steven  V. 
Carter  (Iowa).  Frank  M.  Cl.arx  (Pennsyl- 
vania). Btron  L.  Johnson  (Colorado),  Wn,- 
LiAM  H.  Meter  (Vermont),  Clem  Miller 
(California),  Charles  O.  Porter  (Oregon). 
Henrt  S.  Rzuss  (WUconsin),  George  M. 
Rhodes  (Pennsylvania),  Ralph  J.  Rivers, 
(Alaska),  and  Leonard  G.  Wolf  (Iowa). 

Other  House  Members  Indicated  Interest  in 
the  resolution.  One  of  them.  Representative 
Chester  Bowles.  Democrat,  Connecticut, 
wrote  Porter  Thursday,  "I  agree  that  the 
suggestion  for  a  United  Nations  force  in  Ber- 
lin is  a  constructive  and  meritorious  one.  I 
have  felt  all  along  that  if  there  was  some  way 
to  involve  the  U.N.  more  directly  with  the 
Berlin  controversy.   It  would   be   helpful." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Apr,  12, 
1959] 

Use  of  U.N.  Presence  Advanced  as  a  Solu- 
tion TO  Berlin  Problem 

(By  William  R.  Frye) 

UNrrEB  Nations.  N.T. — To  one  who  lias  Just 
returned  from  6  weeks  in  the  Middle  East, 
talk  of  a  United  Nations  presence  in  and 
about  Berlin  has  a  familiar  ring. 

The  U.N.  has  established  Its  presence  In 
the  Middle  East  in  a  variety  of  forms,  rang- 
ing from  one  man  (Pier  P.  Spinelll)  with  a 
small  staff  in  Amman,  Jordan,  to  a  5,(X)0-man 
army  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

The  U.N.  is  present  on  Israel's  borders  in 
the  form  of  a  small  corps  of  observers  (the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization).  The  UJI. 
came  and  went  In  Lebanon  as  a  very  different 
kind  of  observer  team. 

Exactly  how  the  Id^a  could  be  borrowed 
for  Berlin,  and  In  wht^isform.  Is  by  no  means 
easy  to  foresee.  It  depends  In  large  part,  of 
course,  on  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev. 

A  good  deal  of  preliminary  thinking  and 
planning  has  been  done,  however,  on  the 
Western  side — notably  by  the  Canadians,  who 
are  credited  with  the  original  proposal,  and 
by  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
who  has  Just  come  back  from  Moscow. 
Some  of  the  thinking  is  still  secret;  some 
can  be  reported. 

^  HOW    IT    might   AE    dons 

The  starting  point  Is  that  no  concelrable 
T7.N.  army  could  be  mustered  to  hold  open 
the  approaches  to  Berlin  by  force.    Even  If  It 


did  not  have  to  clash  directly  with  th« 
350.000-man  Soviet  occupation  force  in  East 
Germany,  it  would  still  have  an  East  German 
Army  of  some  200.000  men  to  deal  with, 

A  military  operation  on  this  scale,  against 
organized  opposition,  is  well  beyond  the 
U.N.'s  capacity.  It  would  require,  in  prac- 
tice, the  deputizing  of  NATO  forces  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  U.N. — something  the  Security 
Council  could  not  do.  because  of  the  Soviet 
veto,  and  the  General  Assembly  would  not 
do,  out  of  fear  of  world  war. 

The  U.N.'s  role,  therefore,  would  be  that  of 
executing,  or  supervising  the  execution,  of  a 
plan  agreed  upon  by  the  great  powers. 

If  the  Big  Four  were  to  agree  to  make  West 
Berlin  a  free  city  under  International 
auspices,  the  U.N.  could  provide  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Western  occupation  troops 
could  be  called  U.N.  Uoops.  The  U.N.  has 
never  done  this  kind  of  Job— governing  a 
city — but  was  prepared  to  do  so  both  in 
Trieste  and  in  Gaza  until  events  removed  the 
necessity. 

If  a  summit  conference  were  to  agree  upon 
a  new  formula  for  Western  access  to  Ber- 
lin, giving  East  Germans  some  or  all  of  the 
functions  now  exercised  by  Russians.  U.N. 
observers  of  the  TSO  type  could  be  staUoned 
along  the,  route  to  see  that  there  wrr  no 
Interference. 

analogy    IN    MIDDLE    EAST 

The  analogy  perhaps  is  not  auspicious, 
but  the  TSO  does  this  kind  of  thing  now  in 
relation  to  Mount  Scopus,  the  Israeli  enclave 
inside  Jordanian  territory  In  Old  Jerusalem, 
next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  TSO  observers 
check  cargo  manifests  and  try  to  make  cer- 
tain Jordan  does  not  Interfere  with  legiti- 
mate Israeli  convoys. 

There  has  been  intermittent  trouble 
despite  the  TSO's  efforts,  but  no  one  doubu 
that  It  would  have  been  much  worse  without 
the  UN.  on  hand. 

If  the  East  Germans  must  check  Western 
convoys  to  Berlin — and  Khrushchev  scema 
inflexible  on  thU  point— the  West  obviously 
would  rather  have  the  U.N.  there  than  leav* 
the  Job  wholly  to  the  Germans. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  about  the 
extent  of  the  VJi.'s  potential  authority.  It 
would  not  have  power  to  compel  the  East 
Germans  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything.  It 
does  not  have  that  power  today  In  the  Middle 
East.    The  UH.  1«  not  a  super  government. 

If  Khrushchev  (and  the  Bast  Germans) 
would  let  the  UJ<.  actually  man  the  check- 
posts,  it  would  l>e  a  different  matter.  But 
preliminary  soundings  in  Moscow  appear  to 
rule  out  that  idea.  Possibly— Just  possibly— 
the  point  can  be  negotiated. 

In  practice,  however,  the  best  attainable 
solution  probably  will  be  one  in  which  the 
UH.  role  would  be  that  of  a  troubleshooter 
who  would  observe  the  checkpoata,  investi- 
gate complaints,  iron  out  genuine  misunder- 
standings, and  publicize  willful  violations, 
depending  on  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  Izi 
the  latter  case  to  provide  the  necessary 
sanction. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  real  polltlk,  thl« 
would  mean  that  if  the  West  were  forced  to 
ram  its  convoys  through  to  Berlin  by  force, 
the  moral  Justification  for  such  action  would 
have  been  established  in  advance  by  an  au- 
thority few  would  chaUenge. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  in  the  realm  of  pre- 
liminary thinking  and  planning.  There  are 
those  within  NATO  who  resist  the  whole  idea. 

Why.  they  ask.  should  the  West  purchaM 
from  Khrushchev  at  the  price  Of  a  consider- 
able contribution  to  the  stability  of  Commu- 
nist E.ist  Germany — including  Its  de  facto 
recognition  by  the  VH. — a  set  of  rights  and 
privileges  which  should  belong  to  the  West 
in  any  event?  There  should  not,  of  course, 
be  any  challenge  to  the  West's  position  in 
Berlin.    A  U.N.  role  should  not  be  necessary. 

Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  the  purchase 
contend  that,  like  It  or  not,  the  West's  posi- 
tion in   Berlin  has  been   challenged.     That 
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poeltlon.  they  say.  cannot  be  maintained  by 
force  without  unacceptable  risk  of  world 
war.  A  segment  of  NATO  Is  unwilling  to  face 
up  to  that  risk. 

This  preliminary  question — whether  to 
accept  any  change  in  the  status  of  Berlin — 
will  obviously  have  to  be  settled  before  the 
West  dickers  with  Khrushchev  over  the  na- 
ture and  functions  of  a  VM.  presence  there. 

A    FACE-SAVING    DEVICE 

If.  however,  the  ultimate  decision  is  to  buy 
off  the  threat  to  Berlin  at  the  lowest  price 
available — and  Chancellor  Adenauer's  sud- 
den decision  to  give  up  the  reins  of  power  In 
Bonn  suggests  that  It  probably  will  be — then 
use  of  the  U.N.  should  be  an  excellent  face- 
saving  device. 

A  U.N.  regime  In  and  aboiit  Berlin  need 
not  look  like  a  diplomatic  defeat:  It  might 
not  even  be  one.  It  would  not  be  a  defeat 
if  the  West,  as  part  of  the  same  package,  got 
from  Russia  comi>ensatory  advantages,  say 
In  the  field  of  Inspection  and  arms  control. 

For  maximum  face  saving,  U.N.  people 
believe  the  negotiations  at  one  stage  or  an- 
other should  become,  in  fact  or  in  appear- 
ance, U.N.  deliberations.  They  should  take 
place,  it  is  argued,  under  a  U.N.  roof. 

This  is  why  there  is  private  urging  that 
the  summit  conference  be  held  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters—or if  this  is  not  considered  feasible, 
then  elsewhere,  but  still  as  a  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  with  heads  of  state  acting  as  U.N.  dele- 
gates. The  agreement  then  would  partake 
the  moral  aura  of  a  U.N.  decision. 

A  U.N.  presence  is  not  an  automatic  ciffe- 
all.  UNEF  U  generally  credited  with  being  a 
success;  the  TSO  Is  helpful,  but  by  no  means 
wholly  effective.  SptnelU  has  practically 
nothing  to  do,  which  perhaps  means  he  Is  a 
success.  UNOOIL  was  very  nearly  a  flop,  be- 
cause it  was  put  Into  an  impossible  position 
without  adequate  tools  to  do  the  Jcb. 

In  Berlin,  given  a  reasonable  chance,  U.N. 
people  believe  a  presence  could  be  the 
smoothest  way  out  of  a  very  deep  hole. 


The  Extreme  Urfeacy  of  a  Realistic 
Urban  Renewal  Prog^ram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13, 1959 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  soon  be  considering  on  the  House 
floor  the  housing  and  urban  renewal  bill, 
which  is  designed  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments to  eliminate  slums,  eradicate 
blight,  and  to  renew  our  Nation's  cities. 

No  thinking  person  can  deny  that  the 
United  States  has  progressed  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  Nation  at  a  phenomi- 
nal  rate  of  speed.  Even  with  our  subur- 
bias  we  are  still  essentially  a  nation  of 
city  dwellers.  I  do  not  intend  to  review 
all  of  the  facets  of  urban  expansion  to- 
day, but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  a  vast  and  realistic  program  of  urban 
renewal. 

The  two  substantial  factors  in  this  ex- 
pansion process  have  been,  first,  popu- 
lation growth ;  and  second,  the  migration 
of  population  and  industry.  The  prob- 
lems created  by  this  growth  and  resettle- 
ment are  of  a  scope  which  could  not  be 
predicted  by  even  the  most  exi>ert  of 
population  analysts.  New  industries, 
urban  sprawl,  and  highways  have  dimin- 


ished available  space.  Substandard  res- 
idential areas  are  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  in  our  suburbs,  our  larger 
cities,  and  our  smaller  townships.  In 
this,  the  space  age,  we  cannot  afford  to 
develop  an  age  of  less  space,  nor  can  we 
condone  less  than  the  highest  attainable 
economic  use  of  all  available  space. 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  in  a 
Washington  newspaper  warned  against 
the  apparent  indifference  to  the  gobbling 
up  of  our  great  open  spaces  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  population  which  bids  fair 
to  reach  200  million  in  less  than  10  years 
hence.    The  editorial  noted : 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  country  can- 
not absorb  25  million  additional  Inhabitants 
every  8  years  without  careful  planning  on 
the  one  hand  or  chaotic  consequences  on  the 
other. 

Recent  history  should  make  it  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  efficient  planning, 
rural  and  urban,  is  a  must  if  we  are  to 
save  our  blighted  cities,  and  preserve  our 
rich  farmlands  and  other  natural  re- 
sources and  create  desirable  future  cities. 
Time  and  again  we  have  read  and  heard 
the  warnings  against  the  creation  of 
rural  slums  and  against  haphazard 
growth  of  large  cities.  We  must  furnish 
our  communities  with  every  ix>ssible  tool 
for  orderly  development  and  necessary 
redevelopment. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1959  which  will 
soon  be  before  us  contains  many  of  these 
needed  tools.  This  act  consists  of  pro- 
visions for  several  programs  which  are 
aimed  at  stimulating  home  construc- 
tion— public  and  private — and  the  im- 
provement of  housing  standards,  chief 
among  these  are  proposals  for  expanded 
and  continued  urban  renewal  aids.  It  is 
for  these  vital  urban  renewal  tools  that  I 
am  urging  your  support  today.  Through 
this  program  we  have  helped  cities  to 
help  themselves,  by  clearing  slums,  by 
removing  blight,  and  preventing  further 
deterioration.  Only  through  an  ade- 
quate, continuing  program  of  Federal  aid 
can  we  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  cities 
and  townships  of  the  Nation  in  their 
efforts  to  halt  blight ;  and  only  through 
planning  can  we  hoj>e  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  run-down  conditions  which 
currently  necessitate  such  a  program. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  for  an 
effective  housing  program  to  meet  the 
special  housing  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  first  housing  project — 
Highland  Gardens  Apartments — for  eld- 
erly persons  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  program  was  constructed  last 
year  in  Somerville.  Mass.,  which  is  a 
part  of  my  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, The  success  of  this  project  proves 
that  we  need  more  of  this  type  of  hous- 
ing. I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  that 
the  House  bill  provides  for  a  new  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  rental  housing 
for  elderly  persons  at  rentals  which  they 
can  afford. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  urban 
renewal  is  not  a  problem  of  the  Federal 
Government,  that  it  is  a  local  ijroblem, 
to  be  solved  by  local  government  and 
local  private  enterprise.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  this.  The  Federal 
program  under  title  I  of  the  1949  Hous- 
ing Act  is  based  upon  this  very  premise. 


Urban  renewal  programs  are  initiated, 
planned  and  executed  locally.  The 
Federal  Government  shares  the  cost  of 
the  project — that  is,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  cleared  land  and 
the  price  offered  by  the  developers. 
This  sharing  with  the  local  government 
is  on  a  two -thirds  Federal,  one -third 
local  basis.  Each  step  taken  by  the  local 
government  is  subject  to  Federal  ap- 
proval based  upon  the  proper  and  eflB- 
cient  operation  of  the  basic  law.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  Federal  aid  is  -Tanted. 
an  accounting  of  the  use  of  funds  is  not 
only  neces.sary,  but  desirable.  I  do  not 
agree,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  render  assistance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  local  units  do, 
and  should,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  execution 
.of  urban  renewal  projects.  But,  this 
does  not  mean  that  it  Is  solely  a  local 
problem.  Urban  renewal  and  redevelop- 
ment, the  clearance  of  slums,  are  un- 
deniably and  clearly  a  part  of  a  national 
problem  to  provide  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  each  and 
every  American  family.  Urban  renewal 
will  play  a  large  part  in  stemmir^  the 
rise  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Federal 
urban  renewal  aids  are  Investments  in 
better  families,  better  citizens  and  better 
communities.  These  are  investments 
which  will  return  dividends  in  higher 
national  income,  and  increased  sources 
of  revenue  for  local.  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  These  are  investments 
which,  if  neglected,  can  result  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  retrogression  in  place 
of  progress. 

Currently,  the  urban  renewal  program 
is  moving  along  at  a  reasonably  rapid 
pace.  Testimony  at  hearings  of  the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  other  published  data  have  revealed 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  the 
lack  of  interest  in  this  field  was  that 
many  communities  were  reluctant  to 
launch  into  the  projects  because  they 
were  afraid  that  Federal  aid  would  not 
remain  available.  Cities  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  for  renewal  and  the 
prevention  of  further  deterioration,  but 
they  did  not  feel  that  such  a  financial 
venture  was  within  their  means.  Since 
the  program  has  taken  on  an  air  of 
permanency,  more  and  more  communi- 
ties, large  and  small,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  various  aids  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Should  the  Congress  fail  in  pro- 
viding a  well-rounded,  fully  adequate 
program  for  the  next  several  years  to 
come  we  will  be  sorely  remiss  in  our 
duty  to  maintain  economic  stability. 

Albert  M.  Cole,  former  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, predicted  in  1958  that  "any 
city  that  does  not  set  in  motion  by  1960 
a  comprehensive  program  to  halt  blight 
will  be  flirting  with  municipal  ruin  by 
1965."  Now  is  the  time  to  guard  against 
mimicipal  ruin  by  1965,  1975,  or  25  years 
hence.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Congress,  to 
provide  our  municipalities  with  the 
necessary  financial  and  planning  guid- 
ance which  will  assist  them  in  their 
fight  against  decay  and  deterioration 
and  help  them  in  the  provision  of 
healthy,  sound  communities.    We  cannot 
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afford  a  lapse  in  our  support  of  this 
worthwhile  program  such  as  occurred  in 
the  failure  to  pass  a  Housing  Act  of 
1958.  The  85th  Congress  was  the  first 
Congress  in  several  years  not  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  our  communities  in  their 
war  against  stagnation  and  retrogres- 
sion. We  cannot  let  this  happen  in  the 
86th  Congress.  I  for  one,  shall  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  see  that  a  mean- 
ingful urban  renewal  program  is  forth- 
coming. 

What  would  constitute  such  a  pro- 
gram? First,  and  foremost,  the  urban 
renewal  authorization  must  be  adequate 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level  to  avoid  any  curtailment  or  post- 
ponement of  urban  renewal  projects 
contemplated.  In  addition,  it  must  not 
bar  the  applications  of  cities  which  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  not  com- 
pletely set  in  motion  their  urban  renewal 
plans.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  an 
adequate  measure  could  be  no  less  than 
the  program  provided  by  the  house  bill. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  approximately  $2.1  billion.  Un- 
der this  bill  $500  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  urban  renewal  grants  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  It  would  also  increase 
relocation  pasnnents  to  relieve  the  hard- 
ship suffered  by  families  and  businesses 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas  by 
government  activity.  An  additional  $10 
million  would  also  be  provided  for  urban 
planning  grants.  Under  this  bill  all 
communities  would  be  provided  with  in- 
centive to  move  forward  with  needed 
projects.  Under  this  bill  the  Federal 
Government,  the  local  government,  and 
local  private  enterprise  could  work  to- 
gether, cooperatively,  to  assure  all  citi- 
zens a  livable  home  in  desirable  sur- 
roundings. Under  this  bill,  some  of  our 
unemployment  problems  will  be  erased 
through  an  increase  in  construction 
volume.  Under  this  bill,  we  could  as- 
sure healthy  national.  State,  and  local 
economies.  Realistic  Federal  urban  re- 
newal will  preserve  tax  values,  stimulate 
private  industry  and  thereby  increase 
our  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  is  enacted  into  law  it  will 
provide  hundreds^  of  communities  across 
the  Nation,  including  my  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts, 
with  reasonable  assurance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  funds  so  that  the 
urban  renewal  program  will  continue  to 
be  carried  out.  This  program,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  one  that  we  all  should  promote 
as  having  the  highest  priority  of  a  for- 
ward looking  program  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  United  States. 


Secretary  Beaton's  Speech  ia  Dallas 
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Mr.    ALOER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  Include  Secretary  fienson's  speech 
in  Dallas  before  the  50th  annual  con- 
vention of  Texas  Cotton  Ginners'  Associ- 
ation, April  7. 1959: 

Address  bt  Skcrztart  of  AcRicuLTxntB  Ezra 
Tait   Benson    at    50th    Annual    Conven- 
tion or  TEXAS  Cotton  Ginners'  Associa- 
tion. Dallas,  Tex.,  April  7.  1959 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  you  In  this  50th 
annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Din- 
ners' Association.     This,  I  understand.  i»^the 
largest  meeting  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.     It  is  both  a  signal  honor  and 
a  challenging  responsibility  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  so  many  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  cotton  Industry. 

And.  may  I  add.  your  Texas  welcome  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  Is  an  old  say- 
ing. "The  glory  of  the  house  Is  hospitality." 
Hospitality  Is  also  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
people  of  this  great  State. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  simply  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Texas.  My  mission  Is  to  talk 
frankly  with  you  about  agriculture  In  general 
and  cotton  In  particular. 

The  facts  indicate  that  1958  was  a  year  of 
substantial  improvement  for  most  U.S. 
farmers. 

The  per  capita  income  of  our  farm  people, 
from  all  sources,  rose  lO'i  percent  to  11.068. 
This  was  a  new  high.  It,  was  9  percent  above 
the  previous  record  of  $983  in  1951 — a  war 
year. 

The  fact  is  that  the  per  capita  income  of 
our  farm  people  had  a  more  favorable  rela- 
tionship to  the  income  of  nonfarm  people 
last  year  than  It  did  In  1952 — the  year  before 
this  administration  took  office. 

Farm  operators'  realized  net  Income  rose 
to  $13.1  bUlion  In  1958.  This  was  the  highest 
in  5  years.  The  gain  over  1957  was  $2.2  bil- 
lion, or  20  percent. 

Prices  received  for  farm  products  averaged 
6  percent  above  1957  and  were  the  highest 
since  1953. 

The  value  of  farm  assets,  the  proportion  of 
farms  owned  by  their  operators,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  farm  families  were  all 
higher  In  1958  than  ever  before. 

The  total  assets  of  U.S.  agriculture  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  reached  $200  billion. 
Farmers'  net  equities,  after  all  debts,  were 
$177.4  billion.  This  was  a  gain  In  equities  of 
about  $11  billion  over  a  year  earlier,  and  a 
gain  of  $134  billion  since  1940. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  agricul- 
ture's major  difficulties  have  all  been  solved. 
Far  from  It.  We  still  have  surpluses  of  some 
crops.  The  cost-price  squeeze  Is  still  pinch- 
ing our  farm  people.  We  ftlU  have  many 
underemployed,  low-income  farm  families. 
A  few  crops  are  still  under  programs  which 
are  outmoded,  too  costly,  discriminatory  and 
harmful  to  agriculture  as  a  whole.  The 
President's  message  of  January  29  clearly 
showed  the  need  for  prompt  action  in  this 
regard. 

Now,  what  about  cotton?  Here,  too,  the 
situation  is  not  all  that  we  would  like — but 
assuredly  it  is  better  by  far  than  it  was  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  You  will  recall  that  the 
cotton  carryover  In  mld-1956  was  at  a  tre- 
mendous record  high  of  14.5  million  bales. 

Since  then,  largely  through  the  vast  sub- 
seized  export  program,  supplemented  by 
acreage  reductions,  the  carryover  has  been 
reduced  by  40  percent.  It  stood  at  about 
8.7  million  bales  as  of  August  1958.  It  will 
be  at  about  that  same  level  next  August.  Al- 
though still  burdensome,  this  la  the  smallest 
carryover  since  1953-54. 

Domestic  consumption  of  cotton  Is  picking 
up  beyond  previous  estimates.  Business  con- 
ditions are  generally  good,  and  that  favor- 
able fact  li  being  reflected  in  increased  mill 
use  of  cotton.  If  the  current  rate  of  con- 
sumption is  maintained,  we  will  use  about  8.5 
million  bales  here  at  home  this  marketing 
year.  That  would  be  a  substantial  gain  over 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 


I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  exports. 
At  present,  it  looks  as  though  about  3  mU- 
llon  bales  will  be  exported  this  year.  Thvu. 
total  disappearance  will  be  about  the  same 
as  the  1958  production. 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  second 
guessing  contest  with  anyone.  But  I  do  ob- 
ject strongly  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been,  or  is, 
dragging  Its  feet  on  the  cotton  export  pro- 
gram. 

Let's  look  at  the  facU.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1956-57  marketing  year,  and 
through  this  marketing  year,  our  cotton  ex- 
ports will  total  about  16.5  mllllou  bales. 
This  is  an  average  of  over  5  million  balee 
a  year.  I  recall  quite  clearly  that  in  testi- 
mony and  debate  at  the  time  the  export 
legislation  was  discussed.  4.5  to  5  nUUlon 
bales  was  then  regarded  as  a  "fair  historical 
share  of  the  world  market"  for  U.S.  cotton. 
Of  course,  this  estimated  share  is  not  a  static 
figure.  It  may  vary  up  or  down  from  one 
time   to  another. 

I  want  to  say  with  aU  the  earnestness  at  my 
command  that  I  will  continue  to  seek  a  fair 
share  for  American  cotton,  whatever  ttutt 
share  may  be. 

During  the  1956  57  marketing  year  we 
exported  7.6  miUiun  bales  of  cotton,  the 
highest  since  1933. 

In  1957-58  we  exported  5.7  million  balee. 

The  total  of  more  than  13  milUon  bales 
in  the  2  years  was  an  outstanding  record  of 
successful,  competitive  exports — far  above 
the  expectations  of   many   cotton   men. 

Cotton  exports  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue  at  these  high  levels.  Foreign 
stocks,  which  had  been  low.  were  built  up  to 
high  levels.  This  is  one  reason  why  our  ex- 
ports during  the  current  marketing  year 
have  fallen  off.  But  the  record  shows  that 
our  export  programs  have  t>ecn  effective. 
They  have  moved  a  lot  of  cotton  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  cotton  grower  and 
in  line  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  cotton 
export  program  is  a  permanent  solution.  We 
must  seek  markets  on  a  sound  competitive 
basis  through  normal  market  channels. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  moved  this  cotton  under  the  sub- 
sidy program  at  a  substantial  cost  to  U.S. 
taxpayers.  It  wiU  continue  to  be  expensive  to 
do  this. 

The  export  subsidy  rate  which  we  have 
announced  for  the  beginning  of  the  next 
marketing  year  will  be  about  $40  per  bale  ex- 
ported. To  this  cost  must  be  added  that  of 
the  difference  between  the  purchase  price  for 
choice  A  cotton  and  the  resale  price  for  un- 
restricted use.  After  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  administrative  expenses,  this  phase 
of  our  subsidy  operations  will  result  In  a 
cost  of  about  $20  per  bale.  This  means  that 
on  the  choice  A  cotton  which  is  exported  the 
subsidy  will  cost  taxpayers  $60  a  bale. 

No  matter  how  you  flgiu-e  it,  this  adjust- 
ment to  meet  competitive  world  prices  will  be 
costly.  Why?  Because  of  the  long  continued 
use  of  unsound  programs. 

Textile  activity  Ixjth  at  home  and  abroad 
Is  picking  up.  This  upsurge  slould  reach 
substantial  proportions  in  the  coming  mar- 
keting year. 

The  new  cotton  law.  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar,  should  help  producers  and  the 
entire  cotton  Industry.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  freedom  to  plant,  to  market,  to 
compete,  and  to  mnke  decisions. 

A  total  of  about  69,000  farm  operators  have 
elected  the  choice  B  upland  cotton  program 
for  their  farms  for  1969.  AUotmenU  for 
theM  farms  are  thereby  Increased  from  a 
total  of  2.6  million  acres  to  3.6  million  acres. 

I  imagine  one  of  the  questions  uppermost 
In  your  minds  is  how  the  Department  1» 
going  to  operate  Its  purchase  and  sale  of 
cbolce  A  cotton.  Although  we  have  not  jtX 
announced  all  of  the  details,  we  are  cur- 
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rently  planning  to  op«-ate  somewhat  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  loan  program.  Pur- 
chases and  sales  wlU  be  made  through  local 
people. 

This  would  mean  that  qualified  persons  or 
firms — ginners.  banks,  cotton  buyers,  cotton 
merchants,  cotton  cooperatives,  or  ware- 
housemen— would  be  permitted  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  Government  and  act  as 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  choice  A  cotton 
from  local  producers.  An  approved  purchas- 
ing agency  could  be  approved  as  a  sales 
agency  to  sell  choice  A  cotton  locally. 

I  must  stress  that  this  is  not  final.  Many 
details  still  have  to  be  settled.  But  I  assure 
you  that  we  adhere  firmly  to  the  principle  of 
making  maximum  use  of  private  trade  chan- 
nels. That  ha«  been  our  philosophy  from 
the  beginning.     We  hold  to  it  strongly. 

Another  question  you  want  answered  Is, 
When  are  we  going  to  start?  We  expect  to 
bave  the  purchase  program  out  in  time  to 
take  care  of  your  early  crop  areas.  The  sales 
program  details  may  take  a  little  longer,  but 
they  will  be  ready  before  the  August  1  begin- 
ning of  the  new  crop  year.  Sales  of  cotton 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  program 
cannot  begin  until  then. 

It  U  my  belief  that  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958  as  It  applies  to  cotton  can  help  this 
great  industry  move  toward  expanded  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  other  band,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  solution  to  our  cotton  problems. 
Over  the  past  30  or  25  years  the  cotton  in- 
dustry has  become  involved  in  a  complex — 
almost  bewildering — situation  which  Is  by 
no  means  easy  to  unscramble. 

My  complaint  about  the  old  cotton  pro- 
gram is  simply  this:  Oi-er  the  years  it  was 
loaded  down  with  so  many  conflicting  gad- 
gets that  it  became  wholly  unworkable. 

The  price -support  mechanism  was  frozen 
at  a  production-Incentive  but  market- 
destroying  level.  Markets  were  handed  to 
synthetics  on  a  silver  platter.  We  have 
spent  6  years  trying  to  thaw  out  the  system, 
and  the  Job  isnt  flnlshed  yet. 

In  addition,  over  the  years  special  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  the  %  Middling  provision. 
were  provided,  which  had  the  effect  through 
1954  of  making  the  actual  support  level  even 
higher  than  the  unrealistic  90  percent  of 
parity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ntuiber  of  special 
provisions,  plus  the  technological  revolution, 
made  acreage  controls  almost  ridiculously 
Ineffective. 

Ail  this  added  up  to  a  classic  example  of 
trying  to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
It  Just  can't  be  done — not  for  cotton  or 
any  other  commodity. 

The  effects  ot  such  contradictory  poUdes 
are  even  more  evident  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
Despite  the  control  programs,  we  now  have 
by  far  the  greatest  wheat  eurplxu  In  all 
history. 

By  July  1960  the  carryover  of  wheat  wUl 
be  about  IVi  billion  bushels — enough  to 
supply  our  normal  domestic  requirements 
2^  years.  We  wiU  have  $3Vi  billion  Ued 
up  in  wheat  (done. 

We  have  spread  the  Wheat  Belt  all  over 
America.  Wheat  acreage  has  Increased  in 
areas  of  high  cost,  while  acres  have  been 
cut  back  in  areas  where  production  is  most 
efficient.     This  doesn't  make  sense. 

Not  only  have  surpluses  of  a  few  crops 
piled  up,  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro- 
gram  is   staggering— Indefensible. 

Our  total  Investment  in  price-supported 
commodltlM  is  now  $9  billion.  It  will  prob- 
ably exceed  $10  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
next  flscal  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  we  will  spend  more  than  $1  billion— 
$1  billion— Just  for  storage,  transportation, 
and  Interest  on  these  Government -held 
surpluses. 

It  Is  apparently  impoeilble  for  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
present  critical  problems  of  agriculture  al> 
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ways  on  the  basis  of  Just  necessity  or  Just 
economics — he  mvist  sometimes  face  up  to 
the  poUUcs. 

There  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  word 
politics  or  in  the  word  "politician."  Politics 
Is  the  art  of  government  and  good  politics 
makes  for  good  government.  The  very  foun- 
dation of  this  Government  was  a  document 
divinely  Inspired  that  was  drafted  and 
adroitly  handled  by  politically  educated  men 
to  become  an  instrtunent  for  freedom.  What 
we  mvist  strive  for  in  the  political  factor  of 
the  formula  is  to  have  political  action  gov- 
erned by  the  economic  facts.  And  this  is 
where  the  failures  have  occurred. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
past  there  has  been  an  overemphasis  on 
political  approaches  to  farm  problems  which 
are  basically  economic. 

Agriculture  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the 
political  auction  block.  Agriculture  is 
neither  Republican  nor  Democrat.  It  is 
American. 

Let  us  be  candid.  Both  majc»'  parties 
share  responsibility  for  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  But  more 
Important  is  the  responsibility  for  getting 
to  the  solution.  Congress  has  our  recom- 
mendations. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
action  so  urgently  needed  wlU  be  taken 
without  further  delay. 

No  one  has  more  concern  than  I  about  the 
cost  of  these  farm  programs.  This  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  been  administering, 
and  is  still  required  to  administer,  within 
the  Btraitjacket  of  outmoded  laws,  the  most 
costly.  Irrational,  hodgepodge  program  ever 
patched  together.  It  is  the  result  of  25  years 
of  political  attempts  to  solve  economic  prob- 
lems, seemingly  with  an  assiduous  determi- 
nation to  pretend  that  economics  does  not 
exist. 

Do  you  think  that  as  a  farmer,  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  yes,  the  grandson  of  a  farmer,  and 
as  a  former  county  agent,  and  now  as  a 
spokesman  for  farmers,  I  enjoy  for  one  min- 
ute the  distinction  of  administering  the  third 
largest  item  in  the  Federal  budget?  Of 
covirse  not. 

But  be  assured.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
defend  this  program  if  it  were  serving  the 
best  interests  of  our  farm  families  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  stupendous  siirpluses 
and  heavy  costs  are  not  only  sapping  the 
Titals  of  free  agriculture,  they  are  aleo  a 
threat  to  the  solvency  of  this  Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  subject  to 
many  pressures  and  crossfires.  Opposition 
to  change — to  sound  economic  solutions  to 
economic  problems — has  been  almost  unbe- 
lievable. My  opponents  cant  agree  on  a 
constructive  solution  of  the  farm  dilemma. 
Really,  the  only  general  agreement  among 
my  opponents  Is  this: 

"Let's  saddle  Benson  with  all  of  the  ills  of 
agriculture,  and  especially  with  the  cost  of 
the  mess  we  helped  cook  up  for  him." 

With  smoke  screens  of  distortions  and  half- 
truths,  those  who  would  dodge  responsibility 
for  obvious  failures  seek  to  obliterate  the 
facts.  But  a  rising  crest  of  informed  and 
aroused  public  opinion  Is  beginning  to  pene- 
trate the  fog  of  confusion. 

One  of  the  largest  national  farm  mag- 
azines recently  Invited  farmers  to  tell  Con- 
gress what  to  do  about  price-support  pro- 
grams. 

In  replying  to  that  poll,  65  percent  voted 
for  "no  supports,  no  controls,  no  floors,  free 
market  prices;  get  the  Government  clear 
out." 

Thla  la  a  significant  Increase  over  the  60 
percent  who  in  a  similar  poll  a  year  ago  fa- 
vored getting  the  Government  out  of  farming. 

Another  15  percent  favored  emergency  lup- 
ports  only  "to  prevent  disaster  from  a  huge 
crop  or  sudden  loss  of  markets;  floors  set  at. 
$ay  60  percent  of  parity,  or  76  percent  of  the 
average  8-year  market  prlot  and  no  produc- 
tion controls." 


Another  8  percent  wanted  adjustment  sup- 
ports "such  as  90  percent  of  the  average  3- 
•year  market  price,  permitting  gradual  ad- 
justment to  normal  markets  and  moderate 
production  control  when  necessary  to  ease 
adjustments." 

Only  22  percent  wanted  more  Government 
price  help.  This  breaks  down  into  14  per- 
cent who  favor  a  return  to  supports  at  90 
percent  of  parity  or  more  and  8  percent  who 
asked  for  production  payments.  '' 

This  nationwide  poll  showed  that  8  out  of 
10  of  the  farmers  want  greater  freedom  and 
less  Government  In  farming.  In  the  South 
the  figures  are  81  percent  for  more  freedom 
in  farming  as  against  19  percent  for  more 
'  Government  in  farming. 

Yes;  the  voice  of  the  American  farmer  calls 
in  louder  and  louder  tones  for  more  freedom 
to  act,  and  less  Government  interference. 

If  this  is  what  farmers  want  what  are  we 
waiting  for — what  is  Congress  waiting  for? 
I  repeat,  we've  made  our  recommendations. 
Why  doh't  they  act? 

In  January,  the  President  again  asked  the 
Congress  to  make  forthright  changes  in  our 
farm  price  supports.  He  urged  that  price 
supports  no  longer  l>e  related  to  a  standard 
45  years  old,  bUt  to  a  percentage  of  the  aver- 
age market  price  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding years. 

If  the  Congress  still  prefers  to  keep  exist- 
ing parity  standards,  the  President  urged 
that  the  Secretary  be  given  discretion  to  es- 
tablish the  support  level  for  all  commodities 
In  accordance  with  guidelines  fixed  by  law. 
This  is  now  permitted  for  all  of  the  250  com- 
mercially produced  commodities  except  the 
16  for  which  supports  are  mandatory. 

Either  of  these  changes  would  be  construc- 
tive. Under  either  course,  the  surplus  could 
be  reduced,  the  cost  cut.  production  controls 
relaxed,  and  markets  deveIoi>ed.  Our  ftom 
people  could  make  more  of  their  own  deci- 
sions. The  Government  cotild  resxime  its 
prop>er  function  of  promoting  farm  research, 
expanding  and  developing  markets,  protect- 
ing soil  and  water  resources,  improving  farm 
credit,  and  so  on.  We  would  help  stabilize 
markets,  not  price  ourselves  out  of  them. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  farm  pro- 
gram revision  last  year  by  passing  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  This  act  made  some 
limited  changes  in  the  program  for  com, 
cotton,  and  rice.  Now  we  need  prompt  and 
effective  action  in  behalf  of  producers  of  the 
other  three  basic  crops,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts. 

The  American  people  want  and  deserve  a 
program  that  makes  sense.  The  poll  I  re- 
ferred to  is  one  further  evidence  that  most  of 
our  farmers  want  it,  too. 

Our  old  costly  farm  programs  are  not  only 
harmful  to  agriculture,  they  also  contribute 
to  luibalancing  the  budget — and  thla  adds  to 
the  threat  of  inflation.  That  Is  of  utmost 
concern  to  every  citizen.  No  nation  can  go 
on  indefinitely  Uvlng  lieyond  Its  Income  and 
cheapening  the  value  of  its  currency. 

I  am  Intensely  concerned  about  this.  The 
course  of  Inflation  Is  subtle.  Its  ends  are 
destructive.  It  mounts  quietly,  almost  im- 
eeen  In  the  short-term  view,  but  it  is  utterly 
devastating  over  time. 

The  President  has  called  for  tight  reins  on 
Government  spending,  and  for  a  balanced 
budget.  He  has  called  upon  all  of  us,  as 
citizens  for  self-dlsclpUne  In  our  economic 
actions,  both  as  individuals  and  as  groups. 
Government  alone  cannot  win  the  battle 
against  Inflation.  To  win  it^-and  we  must 
win  it — will  require  the  united  efforts  of  the 
American  people — business,  labor,  banldng, 
agriculture,  and  all  economic  groups. 

Our  expanding  Federal  Government  haa 
boosted  the  average  family's  tax  bill  from 
$120  to  $1,600  a  year.  How  much  further  can 
we  go  in  this  direction? 

Many  pressures  are  now  being  exerted  to 
add  more  blUlona  to  Federal  spending  in  th$ 
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coming  fiioftl  yt»r,  tnd  btyond— blUlont  thftt 
o«n  bring  on  further  dt&piu  and  lntt«tlon. 

Contrary  to  what  soma  paopla  would  hava 
ua  baUava,  tha  Padaral  Traaaury  la  not  a  bot- 
tomlaaa  grab  brffe  which  navar  naada  to  ba 
oonaarvad  or  raplanlihad.  To  act  aa  though 
thara  la  no  limit  to  what  tha  Traaaury  oan 
tpand  la  an  opan  road  to  tha  destruction  of 
prlvKta  antwprua,  and  Ita  raplaocmant  by  a 
■oclAlUtlc  economy. 

Wa  muit  hava  a  tax  policy  which  It  not 
confiecatory  and  a  budget  policy  which  pre- 
vent! Inflation.  The  Nation  must  have  sound 
farm  programs — Just  as  It  must  have  sound 
banking  and  finance— and  aound  wage  and 
price  policies. 

In  the  Intetesta  of  the  whole  Katlon,  wa 
need  less  government  In  farming.  Quit  try- 
ing to  fix  prices  unreallstlcally  from  which 
flow  the  twin  evils  of  production  for  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  and  Oovernment  con- 
trol of  farmers.  Emphasize  markets,  In- 
creased efficiency,  and  competitive  selling. 
Eliminate  Oovemment'a  atranglehold  on 
agriculture. 

This  Is  the  solution  to  the  farm  dilemma. 

We  have  made  limited  progress.  We  are 
on  the  right  track.  If  we  cnn  push  ahead 
Boundly  and  keep  the  train  from  being  de- 
railed by  thoae  who  put  their  faith  In  pana- 
ceas and  quack  remedies,  agriculture  In  gen- 
eral and  cotton  In  particular  will  regain  lost 
markata,  expand  old  marketa,  develop  new 
markata. 

Cotton  la  gaining  In  domaitlc  uaa  for 
clothing,  about  holding  Its  own  In  house- 
hold uses,  falling  far  behind  In  outleu  for 
Industrial  purposes.  Prom  1047  to  10fi7  tha 
domeatlc  use  of  cotton  for  clothing  Increaaad 
44  percent.  But  Induatrlal  uaa  of  cotton 
dropped  40  percent. 

Alwaya  wa  ooma  back  to  tha  aaaantlal 
point— markata  depend  on  quality,  price,  and 
promotion. 

Cotton  glnnara  are  a  vital  link  in  tha  chain 
of  prograaa.  Z  know  that  you  have  long  had 
an  Important  part  in  promoting  quality  Im- 
provement and  In  helping  cotton  on  Ita  way 
to  tha  mills  at  minimum  ooata.  Many  of 
you  hava  accepted  tha  raaponalblllty  for 
laklBg  cotton  aamplaa  and  ahlpplng  them  to 
olaaalng  omoaa.  Soma  of  you  are  apokeamen 
for  farmara,  unhappy  baoauaa  gradaa  ara  be- 
low axpcctatlona. 

Z  urge  you  alao  to  take  an  active  Intaraet 
In  accurate  price  quota  tlone.  Wa  must  all 
atriva  to  make  further  improvamanu  In 
quality  and  market  aAclancy, 

Z  hop*  glnnara  will  ba  wall  rapraaantad  at 
tha  unlvanal  atandarda  oonfaranca  to  ba  bald 
in  Waahtngton  next  month. 

Soma  of  you  hava  laan  tha  axparlmantal 
**fUtht-bar"  roller  gin  davalopad  at  our 
Maallla  Park  Xjaboratory.  Zn  teats.  It  haa 
turilad  out  nearly  ao  pounds  of  extra-long 
atapla  lint  cotton  per  Inch  of  roller  per 
bow.  an  eightfold  inoreaaa  over  the  aver- 
ages commercial  roller  gin.  Ita  capacity  for 
relatively  ahortar  itapla  upland  cotton  is  13 
pounda.  a  alxfold  incraaaa  over  tha  average 
commercial  roller  gin. 

^iany  mills  ara  now  ualng  tha  machinery 
daalgned  by  our  engineers  to  open,  blend, 
and  clean  cotton.  This  year  loma  4  billion 
yarda  of  new  fabric  will  be  given  flnlshea 
that  make  cotton  garments  and  household 
goods  soil  and  crease  resistant,  with  the 
wash-and-wear  qualltlea  demanded  by  to- 
day*!  homamakar.  Thaaa  flnlihaa  were  de- 
veloped with  the  aid  of  oUr  chemists. 

A  year  ago  an  Industry-USDA  study  group 
recommended  a  pilot  spinning  ^facility  be 
tat  up  aa  part  of  the  marketing  research 
program  for  cotton.  This  plant  la  now  being 
established  at  Clemson,  B.C. 

These  many  efforts  are  the  starting  point 
for  knowledge  on  which  a  whole  new  tech- 
nology can  ba  baaed,  a  technology  that  will 
mean  more  efficient  machinery  In  the  gin  as 
well  as  new  cultural  practices  and  processing 


technlquea  of  benefit  to  the  entire  cotton 
Industry. 

All  this  la  heartening,  encouraging,  atim- 
ulating. 

X  am  not  impreeaed  with  gloomy  propheclea 
and  defeatist  talk  about  the  future  of  cotton 
and  agriculture  aa  a  whole.  The  future  can 
be  exciting,  profitable,  satisfying,  progres- 
sive, a  good  time  to  live  and  work  and  raise 
a  family. 

What  la  called  for  la  a  Joint  undertaking 
to  which  our  wholehearted  cooperation  la 
dedicated.  1  challenge  you  of  the  entire 
cotton  Industry  to  give  us  your  cooperation 
and  I  pledge  that  you  shall  hnve  ours. 

I  am  dedicated  to  doing  what  is  economi- 
cally Bound,  fair,  and  right  to  help  improve 
the  poaltlon  of  farmers  In  our  economy.  Z 
shall  continue  to  pursue  that  goal  of  a  more 
prosperous,  expanding,  and  free  agriculture. 

With  Ckxl's  help,  and  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  groups  such  as  this, 
whose  futures  are  so  closely  allied  with 
farmers',  we  shall  reach  that  goal. 


It  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
Unconititutional? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WAaMINOTON 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCNTATIVI8 
Mon(fai/.ApHn3. 1959 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  8peaker4^n  view  of 
a  recent  statement  by  AlMka'i  Governor 
Egan  to  the  effect  that  Alaska  would 
not  agree  to  let  any  flsh  trapa  operate 
and  that  he  feels  Alaska  can  challenge 
the  oonstltutlonnllty  of  provisions  of  the 
aot  of  Congress  upon  which  the  Alaska 
statehood  depends,  Z  wish  to  point  out 
that  luoh  a  ohallenie  ^aeei  Oovemor 
Egan  and  the  8ute  of  Alaska  in  a  moat 
peculiar  position.  The  aot  authorised 
statehood  only  on  the  basis  that  the 
people  of  Alaska  voted  to  approve  the 
conditions  set  out  in  the  act.  Among 
these  was  one  that  there  should  be  a 
period  of  transition  as  to  control  of  fish 
and  tame,  and  that  during  such  period, 
the  Federal  laws  should  continue  in  ef- 
fect and  fish  and  game  remain  under 
Federal  management. 

The  important  law,  and  the  one  in 
question  to  which  Congress  referred,  is 
the  White  Aot,  under  which  fishing  with 
traps  Is  permissible,  subject  to  general 
coiiservatlon  limitations,  the  same  as 
any  other  fishing  gear. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  opposition 
against  the  use  of  flah  traps  haa  nothlxif 
to  do  with  conservation;  in  fact,  trapa 
can  be  more  effectively  regulated  for  con- 
servation purposes  than  mobile  gear. 
Representative  Wkstland  and  myself,  in 
whose  districts  so  many  fishermen  live 
who  are  dependent  on  fish  traps  for  their 
Jobs,  were  responsible  for  this  provision. 
It  was  added  for  the  express  purpose  of 
Riving  those  fLshermen,  aji  well  aa  the 
operators,  a  period  of  time  to  adjust 
themselves  and  their  operations,  Instead 
of  having  an  immediate  shutdown  of  fish 
traps. 

If  Governor  Egan  Is  correct  that  these 
provisions  are  unconstitutional,  there 
can  be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Alaska  is  a  State.    In  such  case. 


Alaska  may  still  be  a  Territory,  or  at 
least  I  have  understood  It  to  be  a  rule 
in  interpreting  laws  that  if  a  provision 
of  the  law  la  unconstitutional,  then  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  law  apparently 
would  not  have  been  paiaed  without 
that  provision,  the  whole  act  must  be 
thrown  out. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  RivkrsI  himself  has  admit- 
ted that  the  Alaskans  voted  to  accept 
statehood  subject  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  Congress,  but  he  contends  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  so — they  did  It 
oiUy  because  they  wanted  statehood— 
and  therefore  should  not  be  bound  by 
their  votes. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Alaska 
can  accept  conditions  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress and  later,  after  having  attained 
statehood,  reject  those  provisions  as  not 
binding  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  let  me  suggest  that  any 
threats  of  lawless  violence  with  respect 
to  fish  traps,  if  auch  are  allowed  to  op- 
erate under  Federal  law,  do  not  lend 
credit  to  the  new  State.  In  a  frontier 
community,  as  with  the  Old  West,  one 
expected  occasional  brawls,  but  self- 
government  and  statehood  are  supposed 
to  moan  the  end  of  disorder  and  a.^ur- 
anee  of  the  principle  of  a  government 
of  law  and  not  of  men. 


Stateneal  of  Hob.  Melvia  Price,  of 
llllnoli,  ia  Sapport  of  Federal  Uaen- 
ploymtnt  Coospeaiatioa  Slaidardi 
LegislalioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.UNoi8 

m  TMI  HOUBI  OP  RXPRSStNTATIVIt 

Monday,  Aprit  li.  1959 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  herewith  my  statement  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
support  of  legislation  to  tstabllah  Fed* 
eral  unemployment  compensation  stand- 
ards: 

STATSMaNT  or  HoK.  MtLvxN  Paioa.  or 
iLLiNoia.  Houai  or  RaraKSBNTATrvn,  to  tns 
Rovai  CoMMrrm  on  WATa  aho  Uaawa  ih 
Burroar  or  PastaAL  UNSMrLOTxaNT  Com- 

PBNaATtON   BTANDAaoa  LaOUILATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oongratulate  this  commit- 
tea  for  scheduling  hearings  on  the  orltloal 
iaeue  of  improved  Pederal  standards  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  Z  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  courteey  of  the  oommlttae 
and  of  the  chairman  for  allowing  me  to  state 
the  reasons  X  believe  the  committee  should 
report  a  bill  eatabllshlng  such  improved 
standards. 

Tha  bill  I  hava  introduoad.  R.R.  S580,  like 
others  before  you,  would  strengthen  the  al- 
ready existing  Pederal  Standards  Act  under 
which  the  unemployment  compensation  laws 
of  every  State  now  operate.  It  would  incraaaa 
the  number  of  workers  eligible  for  unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  benefits,  and  In  addition 
It  would  provide  Improved  benefits  for  a  max- 
imum of  38  weeks  In  all  of  our  Stataa.  Thaaa 
higher  benefits  would  ba  payable  so  that  a 
worker  thrown  out  of  a  Job  by  no  fault  of  his 
own  could  draw  weekly  payments  of  at  least 


two- thirds  of  hla  ordinary  salary  or  wages, 
or  one-half  of  tha  average  of  aalarlaa  and 
wages  In  his  State,  whichever  Is  smaller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  expert  committee  Is 
intimately  familiar  with  the  details  of  such 
legislative  propoaals  and  with  the  taxing 
programs  that  would  be  required  to  finance 
them.  Z  believe  that  in  the  technical  and  tax 
fields  my  bill  Is  sound,  but  I  would  like  to 
discuss    the   general    principles    involved. 

>Khat  Is  the  origin  of  our  unemployment 
compensation  systems  In  our  various  Utatee? 
Why,  they  came  into  existence  by  Pederal 
action.  A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  In  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  establishing  a  Pederal 
tax  upon  employers  to  finance  unemploy- 
ment benrfita.  But  the  bill  also  contained  a 
provision  that  If  the  States  wo.ild  set  up  their 
own  systems,  meeting  certain  standards  laid 
down  In  the  Pi^eral  law.  mos'.  of  the  tax  re- 
eelpu  would  be  remitted  to  the  Sutaa  for 
operating  their  systems. 

And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tems? An  enormous  variety  has  come  Into 
existence,  over  ond  above  th(  standards  re- 
quired by  law.  by  which  sone  Bute*  pay 
much  more  and  some  States  much  lees  than 
each  other  and  than  the  avert  ge.  There  are 
dlfferenoee  in  the  eligibility  rules,  in  the 
length  of  time  for  benefits,  of  the  slae  of 
benefits,  in  the  tax  ratee  that  employers  now 
must  pay  to  finance  the  systems  that  have 
been  recognlaed  as  socially  detilrable. 

This  haa  had  two  very  bad  results,  In  the 
first  place,  there  Is  a  quite  natural  tendency 
lu  the  State  legislatures  not  to  make  swift 
and  major  Improvements  in  ihelr  loeal  sys- 
tems that  may  lay  a  burden  oii  business  that 
doaa  not  exist  in  nelghborlni  Stat<>e.  The 
mambera  of  this  oommlttae  are  praetloal, 
knowledgeable,  well  Informeil.  You  know 
the  force  of  a  witness'  argument,  before  a 
Bute  legislative  oummittaa,  urging  that  taxaa 
and  aoolal  welfare  programa  ba  kept  at  a 
level  that  anablea  the  State  to  remain  oom- 
petiuve. 

In  the  seoond  place,  this  system  has  pre- 
vented the  Pederal  law  from  working  as  tt 
waa  auppoeed  to  work.  What  are  the  rea- 
aoaa  for  unemployment  oompensatlonf 
Thay  ara  both  humanitarian  and  eoonnmlo. 
The  theory  is  that  benefits  for  a  worker 
tlirown  out  of  his  Job  will  naaa  the  ahoek 
and  loaa  until  ha  la  able  to  tnd  a  new  )ob; 
this  li  for  the  benefit  of  tha  worker  and  hla 
family.  But  the  further  thecry  Is  that  pay- 
ment of  benefits  will  maintain  the  worker's 
ptirotoaaing  power,  at  a  raduoed  minimum,  ao 
that  tha  aoonomy  doee  not  suffer  a  total  lose 
In  periods  of  severe  receeslon.  The  economic 
reasons  for  Joblees  compensation  benefits  are 
as  Imperative  as  the  humanitarian  reaaona. 

X  think  It  can  ba  consldarad  aa  proved  that 
under  the  exlsUng  law.  neither  the  humani- 
tarian nor  tha  aoonomio  objaotlvaa  ara  balng 
wholly  met. 

Tha  sUUstlelans  report  tliat  during  tha 
recant  receeslon,  the  loea  In  wagea  and 
aalarlaa  raaultlng  from  the  unemployment  of 
nearly  8  million  was  not  compensated  for  In 
any  adequate  way.  Perhaps  io  percent  of 
the  Joblees  never  became  eligible  for  any  un- 
employment beneflu  at  all.  either  bacauae 
they  were  not  oovared  under  the  general 
terms  of  the  Bute  laws  or  under  the  specl&e 
exempUons.  And  out  of  the  toUl,  not  mora 
than  SO  percent  of  the  waite  loss  was  ra- 
aovered  through  benefita. 

I  urge  this  oommlttae  tci  consider  vary 
seriously  whether  the  Ume  U  not  past  for 
the  breaking  of  new  ground,  tor  a  giant  stride 
forward  that  would  cure  the  deflolenclee 
which  all  of  us  can  see  have  developed  aoroea 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Unemployment  compensation,  Kir.  Chair- 
man, oeema  to  me  one  of  the  wisest  programa 
of  our  modern  age.  Our  eoonomy  is  a  mar- 
veloualy  efficient  entarprlN,  but  It  U  subject 
to  the  shifts  and  changes  tiiat  are  a  part 
of  the  price  of  freedom.     Jobless  benefits. 


financed  through  an  orderly  system  eet  forth 
by  law,  offer  tha  most  affacUva  protection 
against  Individual  suffering  and  the  most 
effective  cushion  against  shocks  to  our  na- 
tional health. 

When  we  deal  with  tha  subject  of  im- 
proved Pederal  standards,  let  us  recognlaa 
that  we  are  doing  nothing  unprecedented. 
We  got  our  system  In  the  firit  place  by  the 
setting  up  of  Pederal  standards,  and  X  think 
It  fair  to  ssy  that  without  theee  standards 
we  would  not  today  hava  unemployment 
benefit  programs  in  all  of  our  States.  What 
we  are  confronted  with  Is  the  question  of 
whether  It  Is  not  necessary  now  to  modern- 
ise the  standards,  to  remove  as  between  the 
Btatea  competition  In  low  tnx  rates  and  low 
benefits,  to  cure  weaknesnes  that  the  passage 
of  time  has  revealed  In  the  law  as  It  was 
first  written. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  President  haa 
thrown  his  weight,  at  least  negatively,  against 
the  bill  and  the  program  for  which  I  speak 
today.  I  can  merely  say  that  I  consider  this 
attitude  extremely  shortsighted— an  example 
of  a  deplorable  tendency  In  the  White  House 
to  confuse  the  letter  of  States  rlghUi  with 
the  spirit  that  Infuses  our  entire  system  of 
government.  T^ere  Is  no  genuine  Issue  of 
States  rights  Involved  here,  but  merely  a 
broader  question  of  how  we  can  wisely  use 
Information  now  available  to  us  to  strengthen 
a  program  that  Is  very  much  In  the  Interest 
of  the  country,  a  bulwark  of  our  free  enter- 
price  system  and  a  proper  protection  of  our 
people. 

This  committee  Is  well  aware  that  com- 
mon report  has  It  that  the  Secretary  of  LAbor 
was  prepared  to  support  a  new  Pederal  stand- 
ards program  until  he  was  overruled  by 
others  In  the  White  House,  Zt  Is  well  aware 
that  the  first  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Beonomlc  Advisers.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  believes  that  a  swift  Improvement 
and  expansion  of  our  Jobless  companaatlon 
law  Is  tha  greatest  contribution  wa  eould 
make  to  maintaining  a  aound  economy. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  aeaslon  of 
tha  Congress  should  take  account  of .  tha 
passage  of  time  since  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws  were  written,  should  face 
the  raalltlea  of  tha  need  for  an  Improved 
system,  nhnuld  recognlaa  Ita  own  opportunity 
to  inltiAt«  a  tremendous  forward  step.  On 
this  subject,  I  believe  that  bold  thinking 
and  bold  action  would  meet  with  an  over- 
whelming favorable  public  response. 


Address  by  Represestallve  WllUam  B. 
Widatll,  of  New  Jersey,  to  National 
Committee  of  Sectloa  60S  Owaers, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicafo,  March  18» 
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Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  generally  have  an  Important  in- 
terest in  the  continuing  success  of  the 
various  housing  programs  carried  on  un- 
der the  National  Housing  Aot.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  vet- 
erans emergency  housing  program  car- 
ried out  under  section  808  of  the  act.  By 
the  time  the  program  was  completed  in 
1953.  7.045  apartment  houses  containing 


485,683  rental  units  were  built,  with 
mortgates  insured  by  the  FHA  in  the 
sum  of  83,430,878,028.  The  program  was 
a  great  success  and  now  that  nearly  a 
decade  has  passed,  it  is  Increasingly  im- 
portant that  we  continue  to  review  iU 
progress. 

Recently,  Congressman  William  B. 
WiDNALL.  a  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  made  a  speech  to  the 
naUona^  committee  of  section  608  own- 
ers at  Chicago.  His  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  particular  program 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
am  including  it  in  the  Rccokd  for  that 
purpose.  Carl  L.  Shipley,  of  Shipley, 
Akerman  L  Pickett,  who  is  counsel  for 
the  section  608  owners,  is  well  known  to 
me  and  I  am  sure  that  with  his  help  the 
national  committee  of  section  608  own- 
ers can  perform  a  real  public  service  by 
cooperating  with  the  FHA  in  promoting 
the  economic  stability  of  these  apartment 
house  projects. 

The  address  follows: 

As  Z  left  Washington,  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  was  going  through  the  same  proce- 
dure that  always  seems  to  delay  and  confuse 
housing  leglalatlon.  There  U  substantial 
agreement  In  the  Oongraas  on  many  pro- 
grams. Typical  Is  PKA,  where  %n  open-end 
authorlaatlon  la  fully  warranted  and  would 
be  supported  wholeheartedly  by  members 
of  both  political  parties.  However,  admin- 
istration etrorta  In  this  direction  and  toward 
meeting  tha  critical  needs  of  the  collage 
dormitory  and  urban  renewal  program  have 
been  aldatracked  bacauaa  of  the  early  aRort 
to  force  public  houalng  through  the  Oon- 
graas. 

LMt  aaaalon  thara  waa  no  houalng  bill  ba- 
cauaa of  thaaa  taetlea  and  baoauaa  of  the 
unwllllngnaaa  of  tha  majority  laadarahlp  to 
aever  the  noncoatroveralal  llama  from  thoae 
that  were  highly  ooatrovaralal,  Benator 
Lyndon  JoNNaoN  issued  a  foreaful  state- 
ment at  tha  baginniaf  of  this  seaaiea,  aaylag 
that  tha  Damoeratio  laadarahlp  would  hava 
a  housing  Mil  on  tha  Praaldaafs  daak  by 
the  Aral  part  of  February,  Thara  is  almoet 
a  •  to  1  Demooratio  majority  la  both  tha 
Mouaa  aflid  tha  Baaata  and  yat  tha  firat  day 
of  hearing  before  the  Houae  Rulaa  Oommlt- 
tae haa  juat  bean  aohedulad  for  AprU  8, 
ThU  situation  occurs  purely  and  aimply  be- 
cause of  tha  attempt  to  stuff  down  oongraa- 
alonai  throata  new  vast  spending  programa 
and  190,000  unlta  of  public  houalng. 

A  aound.  prograsalva,  wall-rounded  hous> 
Ing  program  can  ba  enacted  tomorrow  with 
Just  a  few  changaa  wall  known  to  tha  Demo- 
cratic laadarahlp  that  would  bring  tha  praa- 
antly  propoaad  Houae  bill  within  the  borders 
of  tha  budget. 

Why  does  one  undertake  a  quick  round 
trip  from  Washington  to  Chicago  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  oongraaaioaal  aaaaiont  My  answer 
would  ba  bacauaa  I  feel  tha  aubject  matter 
to  be  dlscusaad  before  the  national  conunlt- 
taa  of  section  608  owners,  under  tha  National 
Houalng  Act,  la  one  demanding  full  recog- 
nition and  far  more  attention  than  It  haa 
been  given  until  very  recently.  When  1  aay 
"attention,"  Z  am  sure  you  understand  what 
Z  mean,  and  not  the  type  of  attention  ac- 
corded tha  806  program  by  Oongraas  several 
yeare  ago.  Although  Z  was  not  In  Oongraaa 
at  the  time  that  your  program  came  Into  ba- 
lng, Z  am  fully  aware  of  the  Intent  of  Con- 
grasa  through  reading  the  Rccoao  and  discus- 
sions with  Congreesmen  who  were  preeent 
at  the  time.  There  was  urgent  need  for 
housing  and  it  appears  to  me  the  bill  as 
originally  conceived  waa  looaely  drawn  with 
the  Intent  of  encouraging  the  prompt  build- 
ing of  critically  needed  untu.    Out  of  that 
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looseness  came  the  windfalls  and  the  prac- 
tices that  caused  so  much  public  clamor  and 
placed  the  whole  prog/am  In  public  disfa- 
vor. It  seems  to  me  this  Is  the  time  to  take 
a  second  look  at  the  history  and  present 
status  of  the  608  program. 

One  of  the  very  considerable  accomplish- 
ments achieved  under  the  National  Hotislng 
Act  was  the  PHA  rental  housing  program  In 
the  period  during  and  after  World  War  II. 
At  that  time  rental  housing  was  badly 
needed,  and  private  builders  and  Investors 
like  yourselves  cooperated  with  the  FHA  In 
filling  that  need.  Section  608  was  added  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  on  May  26.  1942. 
It  authorized  the  FHA  Administrator  to  In- 
sxire  mortgages  on  property:  "Designed  for 
rent,  for  residential  use  by  war  workers." 
The  principal  amount  of  *ny  such  mortgage 
was  limited  to  $5  million:  and  there  was  a 
further  limitation  of  $1,350  per  room.  The 
act  also  provided  that  mortgages  could  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  Administrator's  esti- 
mate of  the  "reasonable  replacement  cost" 
Of  the  completed  project  "including  the 
land;  the  proposed  physical  Improvements; 
■utilities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project:  architects'  fees;  taxes  and 
Interest  accruing  during  construction:  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses  Incidental  to 
construction  and  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator." A  further  limitation  was  that  the 
mortgage  could  not  exceed  the  "amount 
wblcn  the  Administrator  estimates  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  completed  physical  Improve- 
ments on  the  property  or  project  exclusive 
of  off-site  public  utilities  and  stores,  and 
organization  and  legal  expenses." 

In  addition,  the  FHA  Administrator  was 
authorized  to  require  the  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  restricted  as  to  "rents,  or  sales, 
charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  return, 
and  method  of  operation."  In  order  to  en- 
force these  restrictions  effectively,  the  Ad- 
ministrator was  authorized  to  acquire  $100 
of  stock  In  any  such  mortgage  corporation. 
In  1946  Congress  amended '  section  608  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  give  priority  of 
occupancy  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
their  Immediate  families.  The  basis  for  the 
Administrator's  estimate  of  cost  was  changed 
from  "reasonable  current  cost"  to  "necessary 
current  cost."  In  1948  a  maximum  limita- 
tion of  $8,100  per  family  unit  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  previous  maximum  limitation 
of  $1,800  per  room  which  had  been  In  effect 
since  1946.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
significant  change  In  the  law,  and  there- 
alter  many  projects  were  authorized  In 
which  70  to  90  percent  of  the  apartments 
were  1-room  efficiencies.  The  1948  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  the  principal  obli- 
gation of  the  mortgage  could  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  Administrator's  estimate  of 
the  replacement  cost  of  the  property  or 
project  on  the  basis  of  costs  prevailing  on 
December  31,  1947,  for  properties  of  com- 
parable quality  In  the  locality.  Also,  a  new 
requirement  was  added  that  the  mortgagor 
must  certify  that  In  selecting  tenants  for 
the  'property  covered  by  the  mortgage,  he 
would  not  discriminate  against  any  family 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were  chil- 
dren In  the  family.  During  the  years  1942- 
53,  a  total  of  7.045  projects  containing  465,- 
683  rental  units  were  built  under  section 
608.  with  mortgages  Insured  In  the  sum  of 
$3,439,678,928.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
projects  were  located  In  the  East.  For  ex- 
ample, 18  percent  of  all  the  dwelling  units 
were  located  In  New  York,  11  percent  In  New 
Jersey,  7  percent  In  Maryland,  6'/4  percent  In 
Virginia,  approximately  4  percent  In  Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania.  Texas,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Missouri,  North  Carolina  and 
Michigan  each  had  about  2  percent  and  the 
balance  of  the  States  had  less  than  2  percent, 
with  28  States  having  less  than  1  percent. 
All  in  all,  the  608  program  was  a  remark- 
able feat,  and  while  arguments  have   been 


made  In  some  quarters  as  to  the  economic 
soundness  of  these  projects,  experience  has 
shown  that  they  are  basically  sound,  and  If 
well  managed,  will  continue  to  be.  This 
presupposes  that  the  FHA  will  manage  this 
program  Intelligently. 

A  Senate  Investigation  In   1964  Indicated 
that   6  or   7   percent  yt   these  projects   had 
mortgages    In    excess    of    costs.     There    was 
some  feeling  at  the  time  that  mortgaging  out. 
plus  the  fact  that  rent  schedules  generally 
were   based   on  the   FHA  estimates  of   cost 
rather  than  on  actual  cost,  resulted  In  higher 
rentals  In  some  projects  than  might  other- 
wise  be   the  case.     However,   the   Impact  of 
the  approximate   500,000  rental  units  built 
under  the  section  608  program  must  have  had 
considerable    competitive    effect    upon    rent 
levels  generally.     In  all  likelihood  the  mass 
effect  of  the  units  developed  under  the  608 
program  reduced  rents  far  more  than  rents 
were  Increased  as  a  result  of  mortgaging  out. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  have  been  much 
concerned    about    rent    ceilings    which    con- 
tinue to  be  Imposed  by  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner  on   these   projects.     The    charter   of 
each    section    608    corporation    permits    the 
FHA  to  establish  maximum  rentals.     These 
rentals  were  determined  In  advance  of  con- 
struction by  the  FHA  project  analysis  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  FHA  commitment  to  In- 
sure the  mortgage.     Rentals  were  based  upon 
the   lower  of   market   rental    being  paid   for 
comparable      accommodations      or      vntals 
which  would  provide  a  return  of  all  operat- 
ing expenses  (excluding  Interest  and  amorti- 
zation) and  a  6>/2  percent  net  return  on  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction,  after  an  al- 
lowance of  7  percent  for  vacancies  and  for 
other  loss  of  rental  Income.     I  believe  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  in  actual  practice  the  yard- 
stick for  measuring  such  rents  was  the  6f4 
percent  net  return  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
the   project.     It  Is  my  understanding   that 
the  present  FHA  policy  Is  to  permit  an  In- 
crease In  rents  If  operating  expenses,  taxes, 
or  other  recurring  Items  of  expense  Increased 
to  a  level  beyond  those  used  In  the  original 
FHA    estimate.     I    heartily    concur    In    this 
policy,  because  I  believe  It  was  the  firm  In- 
tention  of   Congress  when    section    608   was 
written  Into  the  National  Housing  Act,  that 
Investors  In  such  rental  housing  should  make 
a  fair  retiu'n  on  tJielr  Investment.     Indeed.  I 
cannot  Imagine  how  such  a  program  could 
have   succeeded   then   or  can   succeed   now 
unless   these^rcpertles  continue   to  be   an 
attractive yin vestment.    I    am    aware    that 
some  mor^agor-owners  of  these  projects  feel 
that   rent   ceilings    should    be    removed    or 
should  be  revised  to  bring  the  rents  into  line 
with  true  market  conditions. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  bear  In  mind 
that  the  apartment  houses  built  under  sec- 
tion 608  were  originally  Intended  for  war- 
workers  and  later  Intended  for  the  occupancy 
of  veterans  and  their  Immediate  families. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  firmly  believe  we 
must  hew  to  this  statutory  purpose.  How- 
ever, as  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
I  have  come  to  realize  that  veterans  and  war- 
workers  are  no  longer  In  desperate  need  of 
housing.  Quite  the  contrary,  many  In  these 
groups  of  persons  have  found  accommoda- 
tions In  single  family  dwellltgs,  many  of 
them  built  under  FHA  programs.  I  believe 
the  FHA  must  conform  its  present  policies 
to  the  facts  of  economic  life.  Section  608 
projects  must  be  kept  sound  and  healthy 
In  order  to  protect  the  Government's  con- 
tingent liability  In  the  $3  billion  of  mort- 
gages it  has  Insured.  The  rental  hotulng 
market  In  the  areas  where  608  projects  pre- 
dominate has  changed  from  a  sellers'  market 
to  a  buyers'  market.  Competition  has  In- 
creased, newer  projects  which  do  not  operate 
under  FHA  restrictions  have  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts,  offstreet  parking,  garage  fa- 
cilities, air  conditioning,  drugstores,  and  res- 
tauranU,   and   other  facilities   which   make 


them  competitively  far  more  desirable.  The 
FHA  must  help  608  proJecU  meet  this  compe- 
tition. 

Most  608  project?  have  very  substantial 
accumulations  In  their  replacement  reeerves. 
I  believe  that  the  FHA.  consistent  with  keep- 
ing enough  money  on  hand  to  replace  re- 
frigerators, stoves,  and  similar  Items,  should 
discontinue  adding  to  this  reserve  after  the 
10th  year  of  the  life  of  a  project.  By  that 
time,  the  608  corporation  has  reduced  the 
mortgage,  and  has  a  substantial  equity  In 
the  property  and  an  Increased  Interest  In 
replacing  capital  equipment  as  it  wears  out. 
There  may  be  occasions  when  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  FHA  to  permit  use  of  funds  In 
the  replacement  reserve  for  capital  Improve- 
ments.  such  as  swlnunlng  pools,  air  condi- 
tioning, awnings,  landscaping,  and  other  fea- 
tures. In  order  for  a  608  project  to  maintain 
Its  occupancy  and  meet  competition  from 
newer  rental  housing.  The  rule  of  reason 
ought  to  be  the  test  in  every  case,  and  not 
some  outdated  or  inflexible  regulation  which 
was  perfectly  valid  In  1944.  but  has  no  appli- 
cation today. 

As  I  read  the  FHA  annual  reports.  I  am 
much  concerned  at  the  rate  of  defaults  In 
608  projects.  If  my  memory  serves  me.  near- 
ly 700  of  these  apartment  houses  have  been 
acquired  by  the  FHA  through  assignment  of 
the  mortgage  without  foreclosure,  or  fore- 
closure and  transfer  of  title  to  the  FHA.  This 
Is  a  very  serious  matter  both  from  the  stand- 
point Of  the  608  program  and  the  standpoint 

^of  the  mortgagor -owner  of  the  608  corpora- 

\^n.  I  believe  the  FHA  Conunlssloner  has 
^ough  authority  under  section  223  and  oth- 
er provisions  of  the  act.  more  particularly 
section  608  Itself,  to  provide  for  Indefinite 
deferral  of  amortization,  or  perhaps  an  ad- 
ministrative set -aside  of  a  portion  of  the 
mortgage,  to  keep  a  project  from  going  into 
default  and  ultimate  foreclosure  because  of 
low  of  occupancy,  where  this  condition  is  due 
to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner. 
Sometimes  an  Important  factory  nMves  out 
of  a  community,  or  there  Is  a  localized  reces- 
sion and  a  608  project  lose*  more  occupancy 
than  can  be  absorbed  and  still  meet  monthly 
payments.  In  other  cases,  loss  of  occupancy 
may  be  due  to  the  FHA  single  family  dwelling 
program  where.  In  some  cases,  the  total 
downpayment  and  closing  costs  amount  to 
less  than  the  Initial  month  rental  and  addi- 
tional month  security  deposit  required  to  get 
a  new  tenant  into  a  608.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  both  t^e  National 
Housing  Act  and  the  public  Interest  require 
the  FHA  Commissioner  to  exercise  all  the 
authority  he  has  to  cooperate  with  the  mort- 
gagor-owner In  saving  the  project  from  fore- 
closure. 

Of  course.  I  want  to  emphasize.  I  would 
not  favor  any  help  for  608  owners  who  give 
poor  management  or  drain  off  all  the  earnings 
of  a  project  so  that  It  Is  in  poor  financial  con- 
dition, or  fall  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  FHA 
In  maintaining  the  project. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  section  608  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  places  great  author- 
ity In  the  hands  of  the  FHA  Commissioner. 
However,  we  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  Conunlttee  have  a  re- 
s(>onslblllty  to  see  that  the  law  Is  adminis- 
tered fairly  and  Intelligently  and  In  keeping 
with  Its  basic  purpose.  To  that  end  we  try 
to  keep  the  various  FHA  programs  under  con- 
tinuing review.    There  Is  at  the  present  time 

./pending  In  Congress  a  bill  (S.  57)  which  gives 
former  mortgagor -owners  of  608  projects  a 
priority  of  opportunity  to  reacquire  a  project 
In  the  event  of  foreclosure  and  ultimate  re- 
sale by  the  FHA.  Our  committee  reported 
out  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  with  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  It  will  suy  in  the  bill  when 
It  becomes  law. 

In  my  opinion.  606  properties  are  basically 
sound,  and  given  good  management  and  a 
S3rmf>athetlc  and  cooperative  application  of 
the  law  by  the  FHA  Commissioner,  will  prove 


to  be  excellent  real  estate  Investments  for 
their  owners,  and  will  continue  to  furnish 
excellent  bousing  for  the  rental  housing  mar- 
ket. 

It  has  been  a  pleas\ire  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  today  and  I  congratulate  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  national  commit- 
tee of  section  608  owners  on  the  good  Job  you 
are  doing  in  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Individaal    Liberties,    National    Secnrity, 
and  the  CoorU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13. 1959 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  remarks 
that  I  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  individual  liberties,  and 
national  security  in  a  panel  discussion 
conducted  by  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House  in  Washington  a  few  days 
ago.  I  include  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  because  this  subject  currently  is 
of  such  great  importance  and  may  come 
before  the  House  shortly  in  the  form  of 
one  or  more  bills  designed  to  overcome 
certain  decisions  of  the  Court: 

Today  our  attention  is  properly  focused  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  necessarily  has 
been  required  to  find  a  fulcrum  between  the 
forces  seeking  to  broaden  and  tighten  the 
circumference  of  our  national  security  and 
those  seeking  perfection  in  the  safeguard- 
ing of  our  individual  liberties.  It  Is  the 
Judicial  branch,  rather  than  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches,  that  has  been  re- 
quired for  one  reason  or  another,  to  assume 
the  risks  of  decision  In  this  field,  and  con- 
sequently has  drawn  the  fire.  If  the  light- 
ning rod  thus  proffered  by  the  Judiciary  haa 
drawn  the  heat,  the  legislature  and  executive 
correspondingly  have  been  spared.  As  a 
legislator  I  should  be  grateful  for  small 
favors.  But  I  would  be  foolish  If  I  dldnt 
recognize  that  we  are  all  part  of  this  show, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  and  that  responsi- 
bility for  Its  proper  performance  must  neces- 
sarily be  shared  by  all  of  us. 

I  rather  suspect  It  Is  a  dangerous  state  of 
mind  to  become  overly  persuaded  as  to  the 
cyclical  nature  of  controversy  over  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Like  diseases  of  the  body  or 
Intellect  It  will  not  do  to  adopt  an  "it  will 
pass"  attitude.  If  I  am  p<?r8uaded  about 
anything  It  Is  that  basic  l.bertles  do  not 
maintain  themselves  and  must  continually 
be  fought  for.  The  mere  fact  that  the  BUI 
of  Rights  Is  pedestaled  and  permanently  en- 
shrined In  the  Archives  Building  Insures  us 
absolutely  nothing.  I  fear  that  when  one  or 
more  of  otu*  basic  rights  are  destroyed  they 
win  not  be  felled  like  a  giant  tree  under  the 
woodman's  ax,  but  will  be  whittled  away, 
chip  by  chip,  with  no  Instrument  more 
ominous  looking  than  a  pen  knife. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  do  much  good,  however, 
to  point  out  to  those  who  view  with  despair 
and  alarm  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Court  does  not  go  about 
blithely  creating  constitutional  dilemmas  for 
Itself;  that  the  Court  did  not  give  the  Negro 
darker  skin  than  Caucasians:  and  that  It 
did  not  plant  In  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  a  thirst  for  world  domination. 
And  to  those  who  seem  to  be  guided  by 
passion  rather  than  reason  It  seems  only  to 
feed  the  fiames  of  Impassioned  overstatement 
to  point  out  that  the  Cowt  must  cut  new 


paths  In  the  course  of  resolving  deep  social 
and  political  clashes,  lliese  are  clashes 
which  are  themselves  made  Inevitable  by  the 
Inexorable  passage  of  time  and  the  move- 
ment of  history.  And  Jtut  as  Inevitably 
those  paths  lead  across  political  soil.  But 
if  this  be  trespass,  then  time  has  stopped 
and  the  human  situation  remains  frozen 
and  unchanged. 

Today  the  search  for  Individual  and  col- 
lective security  reaches  such  monstrous  pro- 
p>ortlons  that  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  has  become  a  national  craving.  Mate- 
rial well-being,  the  sheltered  life,  and  con- 
formity blank  out  everything  else.  We  as- 
sume that  we  will  live  forever  and  that  what 
was  good  for  us  Is  necessarily  good  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  here  that  In  seeking 
new  adjustments.  In  keeping  with  a  chang- 
ing world,  the  courts,  or  this  Supreme  Court, 
are  Infallible.  Far  from  it.  Their  decisions 
and  their  methods  of  arriving  at  decisions 
are  often  quite  properly  subject  to  strong 
criticism,  as  often  are  the  decisions  and 
methods  of  the  legislature  and  the  execu- 
tive. But  there  is  need  here  for  restraint. 
Being  a  legislator  I  of  course  reserve  the 
right  to  be  foolish.  Being  also  human,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  be  nettled  when  the 
Court  points  out  the  error  of  my  ways.  But 
I  can  express  my  disagreement  publicly — a 
prerogative  that  is  not  directly  available  to 
the  courts.  This  is  a  distinction  which 
legislators  will  do  well  to  remember,  along 
with  the  realization  that  the  function  of  a 
Judge  Is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  legis- 
lator or  administrator. 

To  the  legislator,  I  suppose  that  Justice 
Holmes  ought  to  be  the  Ideal  Justice.  Al- 
pheus  Mafon  puts  It  this  way,  bringing  In  a 
rather  well-known  remark  of  Holmes:  "Hav- 
ing himself  no  infallible  measure  of  right  or 
wrong,  he  (Holmes)  upheld  the  programs 
and  policies  of  legislators  even  though  he 
considered  them  In  error  or  foolish.  As  he 
himself  said,  'I  am  so  skeptical  as  to  our 
knowledge  about  the  goodness  and  badness 
of  laws  that  I  have  no  practical  criterion 
except  what  the  crowd  wants.  Personally  I 
bet  that  the  crowd  If  It  knew  more  wouldn't 
want  what  It  does — but  that  Is  Immaterial.' 
Holmes  was  asked  by  a  friend  one  day  If  he 
had  ever  worked  out  any  general  philosophy 
to  guide  him  In  the  exercise  of  the  Judicial 
function,  'Yes,'  the  aged  Jurist  replied.  'Long 
ago  I  decided  that  I  was  not  God.  When  a 
State  came  In  here  and  wanted  to  build  a 
slaughterhouse,  I  looked  at  the  Constitution 
and  if  I  couldn't  find  anything  in  theit  that 
said  a  State  couldn't  build  a  slaughterhouse 
I  said  to  myself,  if  they  want  to  build  a 
slaughterhouse  danunlt.  let  them  build  It.' " 
This  would  Indicate  a  degree  of  Judicial  re- 
straint that  legislators  would  find  admirable. 
But,  I  submit.  It  Is  a  restraint  which  exists 
today  In  the  Court  far  more  than  Is  gen- 
erally recognized.  And  Holmes,  like  the 
present  Court,  was  progressive  In  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  and  laws  when 
the  Individual  and  persoixal  liberties  of  hu- 
man beings  were  at  stake. 

The  briefest  examination  of  prevlotis  up- 
roars over  the  Supreme  Court  lends  proof  to 
the  thesis  "that  time  has  upset  many  fight- 
ing faiths";  that  much  more  is  at  stake  In 
the  present-day  consternation  about  the 
Court  than  the  reconsideration  of  a  few 
decisions. 

It  Is  worth  remembering,  for  example,  that 
the  p>olltlcal  temperature  surrounding  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  at  the  time  of  JIfarbury  v. 
Madison  was  such  that  the  new  President, 
Jefferson,  had  refused  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  appear  In  the  proceedings,  and 
that  the  new  Congress  had  not  only  repealed 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801,  defying  Marshall 
and  the  Cotirt,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to 
legislate  out  of  existence  all  terms  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  scheduJed  for  1802.  This  step 
alone  constituted  one  of  the  severest  set- 


backs the  Court  has  ever  suffered.  And  then 
after  Marshall  had  the  audacity  to  hand 
down  his  opinion,  now  universally  haUed. 
public  statements  condemning  the  Court 
came  crowding  In  from  every  direction.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  contemporary  letter 
to  an  editor  Is  a  mild  example: 

"Is  It  right,  sir,  that  an  extrajudicial 
opinion  should  be  given  •  •  •  in  any  case? 
Is  yotir  tribunal  <n-ganlzed  to  exhaust  its 
time  In  dissertation  on  ordinary  subjects  ot 
political  speculation?  To  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  any  cause  without  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  It  (Is)  contrary  to  aU  law,  prece- 
dent, and  principle." 

Some  time  later,  after  McCulloch  ▼.  Mary- 
land, the  South  and  the  West  lashed  out  at 
the  Court  for  falling  to  strike  down  an  act  of 
Congress,  much  In  the  same  tone  that  these 
sections  had  assailed  the  Court  after  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison  for  having  claimed  the 
power  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ohio 
refused  to  accept  the  McCiUloch  decision 
and  forcibly  seized  money  from  the  Ohio 
branch  of  the  VS.  bank  to  cover  the  State 
taxes  which  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  had  flatly 
declared  unconstitutional.  Federal  marshals 
had  to  unscramble  that  one. 

No  one  here  has  to  be  educated  about  the 
attacks  against  the  Coiu-t  from  the  North 
after  Taney's  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  caM. 
The  North's  own  Atlantic  Monthly  In  pro- 
test wrote  '••  •  •  The  most  sacred  and 
binding  compacts  of  former  years  were  an- 
nulled to  make  way  for  it;  and  the  judicial 
department  of  the  Government  was  violently 
hauled  from  Its  sacred  retreat,  Into  the  po- 
litical arena,  to  give  a  gratuitous  coup-de- 
grace  to  the  old  opinions  and  the  apparent 
sanction  of  law  to  the  new  dogma."  And  In 
a  later  Issue:  "Whatever  the  •  •  •  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  seek  to  n^lntaln, 
they  cannot  upset  the  universal  logl^'of  the 
law,  nor  extinguish  the  fundamental  prln-  ^  ■ 
clples  of  our  p>olltlcal  system."  Denuncia- 
tions of  this  sort  were  Immediately  followed 
by  plans  and  proposals  to  clip  the  Court's 
wings.  There  were  few  who  foresaw  that  It 
would  take  a  civil  war  to  reverse  Dred  Scott. 
An  error,  no  matter  how  basic.  Is  not  cured 
by  abollfhlng  or  crippling  the  constitutional 
Institution  from  whence  It  came. 

The  ctirrent  consternation  over  some  of 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  area  of  national  security  Is  possibly 
small  stuff  compared  to  some  of  these  more 
ancient  battles  that  the  Court  has  sxirvlved. 
But  danger  signs  are  nevertheless  clearly 
present,  particularly  In  the  form  of  pro- 
posed legislation  once  again  designed  to  cur- 
tall  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

History,  common  sense.  Instinct,  and  a 
small  knowledge  of  the  fallibility  of  systems, 
programs,  and  organizations  all  tell  me  that 
Watklns.  Nelson.  Cole.  Kent,  and  Dayton 
are  sound  decisions  and  that  the  Court  has 
properly  exercised  Its  legitimate  powers  In 
deciding  them  as  It  did.  It  misses  the  p>oint 
to  argue  that  these  decisions  and  opinions 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  would 
undo  us.  The  function  of  the  Court  is  not 
to  oppose  those  who  would  overthrow  us;  it 
Is  to  apply  constitutional  and  l^al  prin- 
ciples to  specific  cases.  It  Is  even  more 
absurd  to  attack  the  Court  becatise  of  these 
decisions  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  has 
overreached  Its  powers.  Even  if  one  were 
tempted  to  call  these  decisions  political 
moralizing  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  break 
new  frontiers — they  only  bring  us  back  to  a 
level  of  sanity  below  which  this  country 
had  descended  for  a  period  of  time,  caught 
up  as  It  was  In  a  frenzy  of  fear  out  of  alL 
proportion  to  the  facts.  "Such  fears  as 
these,"  Learned  Hand  tells  us,  "are  a  solvent  , 
which  can  eat  out  the  cement  that  blnda 
the  stones  together." 

May  I  comment  briefly  on  one  q>eclflc  area. 
which  Is  again  before  the  Supreme  Court  In 
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another  context,  and  therefore  I  approach  It 
with  restraint.  This  Is  the  question  of  the 
use  of  confidential  Information  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  A  few  weeks  ago,  In 
dlscuss'ng  the  problem  of  passport  legisla- 
tion I  summed  up  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
danger  here  as  follows: 

"The  authority  to  use  confidential  infor- 
mation in  the  administrative  process,  under 
imprecise  standards,  coupled  with  the  power 
to  ^delegate  the  authority  to  subordinates, 
can  result  in  a  breeding  ground  of  arbitrari- 
ness In  the  course  of  which  Innocent  people 
may  suffer." 

Most  people  might  generally  agree  with 
thU  statement  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
But  then  the  "for" — "buts" — and  "ands" 
commence  and  we  are  back  where  we  started. 
The  high-wire  balancing  act  performed  by 
those  who  press  for  the  preservation  of  the 
device  is  interesting.  The  most  current  argu- 
ment is  that  It  is  universally  used  in  other 
democratic  countries  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  passports  and  other  aspects  of 
national  security.  On  refiectlon.  I  find  this 
relevant  but  hardly  material.  Not  long  ago 
this  country  was  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
a.  new  liberty  and  we  thought  it  Important 
to  set  up  a  structure  which  would  safeguard 
OMX  liberties  from  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
sovereign.  That  structure  Imposed  standards 
which  I  like  to  think  ate  Just  a  bit  higher, 
go  a  bit  farther.  In  protecting  the  Individual 
from  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious acts. 


On  a  more  practical  note.  It  is  Interesting 
to  look  t>ack  on  "he  action   taken   by  the 
Commissioner  of  Lnmlgratlon  and  Natural- 
ization  following    the  decision  of  the   Su- 
preme Court  in  Jai  v.  Boyd.    That  happened 
to  be  a  case  argued  by  me  for  the  Govern- 
ment  and   by   our    friend   Will   Maslow   as 
amicus  curiae  for  the  petitioner.     In  a  6  to 
4  decision  the  Court  sustained  the  use  of 
confidential  information  In  connection  with 
the  Attorney   General's  discretionary  power 
to  suspend  deportation,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  aliens  otherwise  deportable. 
The  funny  thing  was  that  after  the  hulla- 
baloo was  all  over  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration,  a   man   of  courage   and   fair   in- 
stincts, met  the  still  lingering  problem  head 
on  and  took  step«i  to  abolish,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  use  of  the  device  in  this 
area.      A    recent    check    with    the    Commis- 
sioner's office  reveals  that  no  case  presently 
exists  in  which  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
Information  was  found  necessary  to  a  de- 
cision.    My  point  Is  that  not  only  may  the 
damage    that    can    be    done    to    Individual 
liberties  under  such  procedures  be  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  security 
that  we  seek  to  sjifeguard.  but  the  corollary 
is  also  true,  namely,  that  the  advances  we 
make  in  the  safeg\iardlng  of  Individual  liber- 
ties, however  small,  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  foundation  of  our  liberties  and,  often 
to  our  surprise,  do  not  result  In  any  shock- 
ing Impairment  of  our  safety  and  security. 


There  will  always  be  disagreement  with 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
does  not  labor  in  a  vacuum.  We  may  sup- 
port the  Court's  conclusions,  or  we  may  op- 
pose them.  We  are  of  course  secure  in  our 
right  to  approve  decisions  of  the  Court  only 
Insofar  as  others  are  secure  in  their  right 
to  criticize  them.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  criticism  and  Ignoble  attack.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  a  n.iked  in«tlt\itJon.  The 
Constitution  has  provided  It  with  no  means 
of  enforcing  its  decisions;  Its  effectivenew  as 
an  institution  and  as  a  constituent  element 
of  our  system  of  government  rests  entirely 
upon  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  its  de- 
crees by  other  elements  of  government  and 
by  the  people.  Disagreement  with  the 
Court's  decrees  will  not  enfeeble  Ita  Institu- 
tional strength.  But  disagreement  coupled 
with  broadiilde  attacks  upon  the  institution 
Itself  or  upon  the  character  or  purpose  of 
the  justices  will  surely  erode  the  Institution 
at  Its  base. 

We,  who  by  reason  of  training  or  office  are 
In  positions  of  public  responsibility,  have  a 
duty  to  expose  the  destructlveness  of  any 
attempt  to  weaken  the  Judiciary  as  an  ln> 
stltution.  Particularly  In  times  of  streaa  we 
cannot  risk  the  loosening  of  our  strongest 
bulwark  against  any  enemy,  namely  our 
Constitution  and  the  fundamental  liberties 
embodied  In  it.  Without  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent Judiciary  the  weakening  of  botb 
our  individual  liberties  and  our  national  se- 
curity will  surely  result. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Re.erend  Father  Joseph  E. 
Thorning,  Ph.  D.,  D.D..  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Carrollton  Manor.  Md., 
and  associate  editor  of  World  Affairs, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  life  and  of 
love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  all  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

-  Impart,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  best 
blessings  to  the  Presidents  of  all  the 
American  Republics,  to  public  servants 
everywhere,  and  to  the  peoples  them- 
selves, granting  them  the  divine  graces 
they  need  to  uphold  human  freedom, 
genuine  social  progress,  and  the  impor- 
tant values  of  our  Judaeo-Christian  her- 
itage. 

In  this  moment  of  history,  when  the 
forces  of  aggression  are  mobilizing  to 
flaunt  the  noble  principles  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  and  to  over- 
throw American  governments  that  have 
proven  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
inter-American  friendship  and  secu- 
rity, strengthen  our  God-loving  leaders 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  win  victories 
against  the  international  masters  of  de- 
celt  who  continue  to  foment  hatred  and 
destruction. 

In  our  rededication  to  the  ideals  of 
the  good  neighbor  policy  on  this  15th 
congressional  celebration  of  Pan-Amer- 
ican Day,  we  implore  new  gifts  of  wis- 
dom, courage,  resourcefulness,  and 
imagination  characteristic  of  men  and 
women  of  prayer,  that  we  may  grow  in 
Thy  friendship  and  in  our  love  for  one 
another. 


We  humbly  seek  Thy  daily  blessings 
in  the  name  of  our  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
the  Christ  of  the  Andes.    Amen. 

The  Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  2575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  III  Pan  American  Games  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

S.  12.  An  act  to  expedite  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  In  our  pub- 
lice  schools  and  colleges,  and  In  adult  train- 
ing programs;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending greetings  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S. 
Truman  on  the  75'.h  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
May  8.  1959. 


Src.  2.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  President  Truman  for 
his  many  years  of  distinguished  service  tu 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world.  As  a 
public  servant  and  man  of  the  people  in  the 
highest  sense,  he  has  gained  the  respect  of 
all  as  the  "Man  of  Indejsendence". 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  expresses  particular 
appreciation  fur  his  dedication  as  Senator, 
Vice  President,  President,  and  author  and 
elder  statrsman,  in  the  battle  against  the 
enemies  of  freedom.  His  great  efforts  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II  helped  unite 
the  free  world  in  Its  resistance  to  the 
common  aggressor. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  expresses  tlie  hope 
that  divine  providence  may  permit  iKlr. 
Tiuman  many  more  productive  years  of  lUe 
and  service  to  his  country  and  to  the  world. 

Sec.  6.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  that  distinguished  citizen  of 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  resolution  was  afirecd  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20. 
extending  greetings  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  May  8,  1959.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  hereby  extends 
to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman  its 
greetings,  felicitations,  and  warm  regards 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  hla 
birth.  May  8,  1959. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATlONS 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
336,  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fl.scal  year  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  to 
this  item  because  it  was  already  in  the 
appropriation  bill  which  has  been  passed 
and  is  now  over  at  the  Senate.  It  takes 
the  money  that  Is  appropriated  out  of 
that  bill.  But.  I  do  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  continued  payment 


of  unemplojmient  compensation  is  pro- 
longing the  depression  and  that  we  will 
not  get  over  the  depression  until  we  get 
rid  of  the  imemployment  compensation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  Is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Latx)r  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959.  namely: 

DEPAKTMEIfT    OF   LABOS 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
and  Federal  Employees 
Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Unem- 
plo>Tnent  compensation  for  veterans  and 
Federal  employees",  $40,000,000:  Provided, 
That  obligations  incurred  and  expenditures 
miide  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading  In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act.  1959  (H.R  5916).  whenever  such 
Act  containing  such  appropriation  is  en- 
acted Into  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Spea,ker,  this  is  a 
resolution  designed  to  me^t  an  emer- 
gency budgetary  situation.  We  have 
been  advi-sed  by  the  execiiitive  branch 
that  funds  to  continue  making  unem- 
ployment-compensation payments  under 
formulas  prescribed  by  law  to  eligible 
ex-veterans  and  former  Federal  em- 
ployees are  about  exhausted.  The  pay- 
ments are  processed  by  the  States  from 
funds  allocated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  resolution  does  not  provide  any 
additional  funds  beyond  what  the  House 
has  already  approved.  The  second  sup- 
plemental bill,  H.R.  5916,  passed  on 
March  24,  just  before  the  Eiister  recess, 
carried  $40  million  as  a  supplement  to 
the  regular  appropriation  of  $120,800,000 
for  fiscal  1959.  That  was  occasioned  by 
Public  Law  85-848,  enacted  late  in  the 
last  session,  and  providing  a  new  perma- 
nent unemployment-compensation  pro- 
gram for  ex-servicemen. 

The  second  supplemental  bill  is  now 
in  committee  in  the  other  body  and  will 
not  be  finally  processed  in  time  to  meet 
the  situation  in  the  unemplojrment-com- 
pensation  program.  The  pending  reso- 
lution, in  effect,  lifts  the  $40  million 
from  the  supplemental  bill  and  makes  it 
available  immediately.  All  expenditures 
made  under  this  resolution  will  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill  when  it  becomes  law. 

I  include  letter  of  April  10  from  the 
Director  of  the  Budget: 

Mt  Deab  Mi.  Chaixman:  The  second  sup- 
plemenUl  appropriation  bUl  now  before  the 
Senate  contains  a  1959  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $40  million  for  the  Department  of 
Lat)or  to  pay  unemployment  compensation 
to  veterans  and  Federal  employees.  This 
supplemental  is  occasioned  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  85-848.  August  28.  1958.  which 
granted  unemployment  compensation  for  ex- 
servicemen  similar  to  that  for  former  Fed- 
eral employees.  When  the  supplemental  re- 
quest for  this  purpose  was  transmitted,  the 
brief  experience  with  actual  payments  un- 
der the  new  law  Indicated  that  presently 
available   funds   would   meet   requirements 


until  additional  funds  could  be  provided  in 
the  regular  course  of  congressional  action  on 
a  supplemental  bill.  However,  the  level  of 
payments  continued  to  Increase  and  Just  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess  of  Congress,  when  the 
House  was  prepared  to  act  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill,  It  became  apparent  that  avail- 
able funds  might  be  exhausted  before  Con- 
gress could  complete  action  on  the  supple- 
mental in  its  regular  schedule.  Staff  of  your 
committee  was  advised  of  this  situation  in- 
formally and  I  advised  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  we  would  malce  a  checlt  on 
the  situation  as  soon  as  actual  March  figures 
were  available  and  talie  whatever  action 
seemed  to  be  appropriate. 

On  the  basis  of  payments  reported  as  of 
March  31.  It  Is  estimated  that  presently 
available  funds  will  be  exhausted  on  April 
15  in  most  States.  March  benefit  payments 
amounted  to  $16,886,367.  leaving  a  balance 
available  for  April  payments  of  $11,382,076. 
April  requirements  are  estimated  at  $17  mll- 
Uon,  about  the  same  as  those  for  March. 
While  Ton  a  straight  mathematical  basis 
funds  would  run  somewhat  past  April  15,  the 
need  for  dlsp>ersal  of  available  funds  to  the 
payment  points  In  all  the  States  means  that 
restriction  on  payment  of  funds  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  In  most  States  around 
April  15. 

Since  I  understand  that  the  Senate  will 
not  complete  action  on  the  supplemental  bill 
until  after  April  15,  and  that  that  body  Is 
not  In  a  position  to  originate  the  necessary 
action  to  make  funds  available  on  an  ur- 
gent basis,  I  am  writing  you  to  recommend 
that  your  committee  talce  action  so  that  pay- 
ments of  these  benefits  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted. A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maurice  H.  Stans, 

Director. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  REVEREND  FATHER  JOSEPH  P. 
THORNING  AND  INTER-AMERICAN 
UNITY 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  in- 
deed a  joy  to  hear  the  beautiful  prayer 
offered  this  noon  on  Pan-American  Day 
by  my  friend  and  the  friend  of  many 
distinguished  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F. 
Thorning,  Ph.  D.,  D.D..  pastor  of  historic 
St.  Joseph's  Church.  Carrollton  Manor. 
Md.,  and  honorary  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Chile,  a  pontifical  institution. 

Father  Thorning.  often  at  great  sacri- 
fice, has  served  the  cause  of  inter-Ameri- 
can friendship  with  intelligence,  tact. 
courtesy,  and  good  wiii.  One  of  the  no- 
table factors  in  his  success  in  promoting 
inter-American  security  and  amity  has 
been  the  respect  he  invariably  shows  to- 
ward all  Members  of  the  Congress.  U.S. 
oflBcials  abroad  and  at  home,  intellectual 
leaders  In  the  other  American  Republics, 
and  toward  the  people  themselves  in 
every  country  he  visits.    The  highest  of- 


ficials in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  the  State  De- 
partment, have  given  repeated  proof  of 
the  high  opinion  entertained  in  Wash- 
ington about  Father  Thorning's  person- 
ality, character,  and  talents.  We  are 
happy  about  his  presence  here  today  on 
the  69th  anniversary  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  which  was  first  des- 
ignated as  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  started  in 
the  year  18C0.  always  had  as  its  objective 
the  task  of  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  closer  by ''advocating  constant 
cooperation,  mutually  advantageous  to 
all  concerned. 

In  the  course  of  their  combined  long 
history,  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
present  Organization  of  American  States 
have  done  much  to  advance  mutual  aid, 
better  understaniing,  and  pacific  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  They  have  stood  and  now  stand, 
as  a  massive  common  front  to  combat  the 
forces  of  insidious  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism in  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  so  great  a 
group  of  nations  as  these  21  American 
Republics,  covering  such  a  vast  area  and 
including  so  many  millions  of  human 
beings,  always  have  a  friendly  way  of" 
working  together  in  order  to  sustain  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  May  we  always 
end  forever  celebrate  Pan  American  Day 
in  peace,  harmony,  respect,  and  imder- 
standing  of  one  another. 


A  WELCOME  TO  FIDEL  CASTRO 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fidel 
Castro  arrives  in  Washington  tomorrow 
evening  from  Havana.  He  will  be  here 
through  Monday  afternoon.  He  will 
speak  and  answer  questions  before  both 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors and  before  the  National  Press  Club. 

This  is  the  man  who  overthrew  Ba- 
tista in  the  face  of  apparently  hopeless 
odds.  He  has  restored  civil  liberties,  and 
promised  free  elections.  He  has  given 
Cuba  honesty  in  government.  He  has 
appointed  many  distinguished  and  able 
men  to  high  F>ositions — Agramonte, 
LoF>ez,  Fresquet.  Dihigo,  and  many 
others. 

That  is  part  of  the  plus  side.  There' 
is  an  alarming  minus  side  having  to  do 
in  part  with  judicial  processes,  Commu- 
nist infiltrations  and  anti-American 
statements.  I  beUeve  in  Castro's  good 
faith.  I  believe  he  is  a  man  who  sin- 
cerely desires  democracy  and  a  better 
life  for  Cubans  and  for  other  citizens  of 
Latin  Aruerica.  However  inexperienced 
and  unprepared  he  is  as  a  chief  execu- 
tive, he  is  a  brave  man  and  an  honest 
man  whose  trip  to  the  United  States 
can  well  be  the  occasion  for  essential 
education  of  both  him  and  us. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ibn 
Saud.  Trujillo,  Khrushchev.  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  or  Franco  consenting  to  be  the 
aiming  point  publicly  for  the  questions 
of  our  top  editors  and  top  reporters?    We 
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have  questions  for  Castro.  He  has  ques- 
tions for  us.  Prom  the  answers  may 
come  a  better  understanding  all  around. 
So,  on  this  Pan-American  Day,  1959. 1 
say,  "Welcome,  Pidel — and  remember: 
There  are  no  indiscreet  questions,  just 
indiscreet  answers." 


ELECTIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  today 
diiring  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  t 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  3460. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


on  It.  I  have  the  Intention  of  bringing 
it  up  on  Thursday,  if  possible.  That  is 
H.R.  5674,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  military  installations. 

If  a  rule  is  reported  out  tomorrow  or 
this  week  on  the  housing  bill,  that  bill 
will  not  come  up  this  week,  but  I  shall 
program  it  for  next  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  that  rule's  being  reported  so 
the  bill  will  be  on  next  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  I  could. 
I  am  very  optimistic,  particularly  with 
a  very  able  assist  by  my  friend  from 
Indiana. 

I  know  of  no  further  legislation  to 
come  up  this  week,  but  I  make  the  usual 
reservation  that  if  there  is  any  addition 
to  the  program  I  shall  announce  it  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand, 
these  bills  will  be  called  in  this  order  and 
continued  until  they  are  disposed  of? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct, 
except  that  if  a  rule  is  reported  out  on 
the  military  installations  bill  and  the 
other  bills  are  not  through  by  Wednes- 
day, I  have  made  a  promise  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson] — 
and  I  like  to  keep  my  promises  and  hope 
the  House  will  enable  me  to  do  so — to 
bring  that  bill  up  on  Thursday. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THIS 
WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  today  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  In  view  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  first  bill  that 
will  be  brought  up  today  is  H.R.  4601, 
amending  the  Federal  Employees  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  about  the  time 
allotted  for  remarks  in  connection  with 
Pan-American  Day? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  will  come 
up  first.  I  was  referring  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  follow  that. 

No.  2  is  S.  1096,  an  authorization  in 
relation  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

No.  3  is  H.R.  1321,  the  reorganization 
plan  of  1953.  That  concerns  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

No.  4  is  House  Joint  Resolution  254, 
Authorizing  a  parliamentary  conference 
with  Canada. 

No.  5  is  H.R.  2228.  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  certain  land  on  the 
Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway. 

Rules  have  been  reported  on  those  five 
matters.  A  rule  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported on  the  next  bill,  but  I  under- 
stand the  Committee  on  Rules  Is  meet- 
ing tomorrow,  and  If  they  report  a  rule 


have  today  written  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  to  recommend  to  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  coming  foreign  min- 
isters meeting  to  consider  the  sanctity 
of  international  agreements  and  past 
violations  by  the  Soviet  leaders  as  the 
No.  one  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  pro- 
posed summit  conference.  The  problem 
of  flagrant  disregard  for  treaty  and  pact 
agreements  must  be  considered  at  the 
summit  conference  or  the  gathering  of 
world  leaders  will  again  serve  as  a  plat- 
form for  the  Soviet  leaders  to  publish 
and  circularize  their  false  and  malicious 
pror>aganda  to  enhance  Soviet  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 
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GENEVA  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  this 
morning  reports  Vice  President  Nixon  in 
his  speech  made  last  night  in  New  York 
City  as  stating: 

vice  President  Nixon  Insisted  that  the  1955 
summit  conference  In  Geneva,  called  a  failure 
by  its  critics,  was  a  success  In  terms  of  agree- 
ments reached.  The  difficulty  has  come, 
he  said,  because  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  8. 
Khrushchev's  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment "was  ostensibly  different  from  ovirs." 

That  is  diplomatic  language  of  the 
Vice  President  for  saying  that  the  Soviets 
violated  the  agreements  reached  at 
Geneva,  the  same  as  they  have  violated 
or  nullified  every  agreement  for  the  last 
30  years  when  it  helped  with  their  pro- 
gram of  world  aggression. 

The  Vice  President  further  cited  as  an 
example  the  unfulfilled  Geneva  agreement  to 
settle  German  reunification  "by  means  of 
free  elections."  as  an  example  of  the  Soviets 
not  carrying  through  with  their  agreements. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  read  in  this 
morning's  Cohgrzssional  Record,  of 
Monday,  April  13,  on  page  5788,  a  review 
made  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  setting  out  excerpts  of  testi- 
mony by  ex-Presld^t  Hoover  and  about 
15  other  witnesses  who  testifled  before 
the  Committee  on  Communist  Aggres- 
sion in  the  83d  Congress.  The  facts  set 
out  in  my  speech  of  yesterday  will 
verify  the  thoughts  set  out  by  the  Vice 
President  in  his  speech  last  night.     I 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWERS  MAN- 
D.\TORY  OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL 
PROGRAM  WILL  PREVENT  FUR- 
THER DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONS  COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  STOP 
THE  DECLINE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  MINING  AND  RAILROAD 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  decision  to  restrict  residual 
oil  imports  through  mandatory  controls 
has  been  received  with  grateful  enthu- 
siasm in  areas  whose  economic  distreM 
is  directly  attribuUble  to  the  unfair 
competition  that  emanates  in  alien  re- 
fineries. The  news  is  particularly  ap- 
preciated in  coal -producing  commtmi- 
tles  and  railroad  centers,  where  the  ero- 
sion of  job  opportunities  has  been  more 
and  more  noticeable  since  international 
shippers  began  their  Insidious  invasion 
of  east  coast  fuel  markets  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Although  Congress  Included  in  its  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  a  provision  honoring  the  im- 
port-regulation recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
ergy Supplies  and  Resources,  the  fuel 
profiteers  who  peddle  their  wares  over 
the  sealanes  chose  to  make  their  own 
rules  in  a  campaign  to  monopolize  coast- 
wise markets.  The  voluntary  program, 
which  the  U.8.  Government  very  gen- 
erously adopted  on  the  assumption  that 
importers  would  comply  with  findings 
of  the  executive  department  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  was  no  more  effective 
than  a  wire  fence  would  be  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  residual  oil  imports. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  of 
the  arrogance  exhibited  by  those  oil  run- 
ners operating  between  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  our  own 
Atlantic  seaboard.  From  January  1  to 
March  27  of  this  year  an  average  of 
807,500  barrels  per  day  of  foreign  resi- 
dual oil  was  poured  into  this  country. 
These  shipments,  which  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  603.400  barrels  averaged 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  set  a  new  alltime  record 
of  abuse  and  disrespect  for  the  national 


economy  and  seciirity  by  international 
oil. 

You  are  aware  of  what  unreasonable 
import  policies  are  doing  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country.  You  need  only 
to  look  at  the  Department  of  Labor's 
statistical  tables  on  surplus  labor  to  rec- 
ognize the  hardship  which  excessive  re- 
sidual oil  imports  have  brought  to  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  our 
miners  and  railroaders  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  several  years,  the  niunber 
mounting  as  torrents  of  imported  resid- 
ual oil  swamped  industrial  fuel  markets 
In  continued  intensity.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  are  going  to  get  many  miners 
back  to  work  as  a  consequence  of  the 
White  House  order  imposing  mandatory 
controls,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
decision  will  have  an  important  psy- 
chological effect.  The  niiners  whose 
working  time  has  been  cut  down  to  2 
or  3  days  a  week  have  understand- 
ably looked  with  fear  to  a  continuance 
of  policies  permitting  oil  from  abroad 
to  threaten  their  very  economic  exist- 
ence. With  the  new  cutback,  these  work- 
ers are  greatly  relieved  and  have  come 
to  hope  that  the  fuel  they  produce  will 
once  again  be  accepted  in  its  traditional 
and  legitimate  industrial  markets. 

And  what  about  the  thousands  of  oth- 
er members  of  our  labor  force  who  long 
ago  were  deprived  of  their  means  of  live- 
lihood because  the  market  for  coal  had 
been  ustirped  by  traders  in  a  foreign 
product?  They  are  not  so  optimistic  as 
to  assume  that  the  Presidential  action 
will  stimulate  a  sudden  upward  spiral  In 
demand  for  bituminous  coal.  They  are, 
however,  highly  encouraged  at  the  recog- 
nition which  has  finally  been  accorded 
the  coal  industry.  They  are  optimistic 
enough  to  feel  that  the  decline  in  coal 
production  will  now  be  reversed  and  be- 
fore too  long  output  will  reach  a  point 
where  greater  manpower  will  be  required. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hail  President 
Eisenhower's  action.  It  was  based  upon 
coal's  imr>ortance  to  the  national  securi- 
ty, but  without  question  it  will  also  have 
a  favorable  economic  effect. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  should  Join  us 
In  welcoming  the  action  of  the  executive 
department.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  an  explosive  situation  centers 
around  Berlin.  The  ruthless  aggression 
by  Communist  China  in  Tibet  is  further 
evidence  that  America's  military  struc- 
ture must  be  sustained  at  full  strength 
until  the  Soviet  propensity  for  world 
domination  is  neutralized. 

President  Eisenhower  recognizes  that 
excessive  residual  Imports  are  destruc- 
tive of  important  components  of  the 
mobilization  base.  He  is  aware  that  a 
vigorous  domestic  fuel  industry  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  safety.  The  decision 
to  enforce  mandatory  controls  on  resid- 
ual oil  Imports  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  our  coal  Industry  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  accelerated  demand  of 
an  emergency  period  unless  reasonable 
output  and  development  are  possible  in 
the  interim  period. 

Collaterally,  the  Nation's  railroads 
must  not  be  neglected  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  defense  capability  essential  in 
this  crucial  period.    The  cutoff  of  rail- 


road coal  traffic  because  of  inequitable 
residual  oil  imp>ort  competition  has  posed 
a  serious  logistics  problem.  Unless  suf- 
ficient gondolas  and  hoppers  are  activat- 
ed now,  coal  could  not  be  moved  with 
expediency  to  points  of  consumption 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  legislation  restrictions  that 
will  further  reduce  the  amount  of  resid- 
ual oil  permitted  to  enter  tliis  country. 
Meanwhile,  the  President  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  forthright  stand  on 
this  all-important  issue. 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  241)  extending 
cordial  greetings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  representative  bodies  of 
each  of  the  other  American  Republics 
on  the  occasion  of  Pan-American  Day, 
and  ask  tmanimous  consent  for  its  pres- 
ent consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  April  14.  1959,  sixty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  Pan  American  Union  marks 
another  milestone  In  the  continuous  and 
mutually  gratifying  relationship  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  alxty-nine  years  ha«  encouraged  the 
growth  of  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  for  the 
common  security  and  welfare,  and  has  fre- 
quently commended  the  contributions  to 
that  end  made  through  the  Pan  American 
Dnlon.  which  Is  now  seat  and  secretariat  of 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of 
peace  and  Justice,  the  promotion  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity,  and  the  mutual  defense 
of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity  and 
independence  of  the  American  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  the  twenty-one  respective  legis- 
latures traditionally  honor  the  observance 
of  AprU  14  as  Pan-American  Day.  symboliz- 
ing inter-American  friendship;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
cognizant  that  the  friendship  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  of  our  mutual  security, 
cemented  by  fraternal  bonds  which  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  progress  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  consequently  throughout  the 
world;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extend  to  the  representative  bodies  of 
each  of  the  other  American  States  on  the 
occasion  of  Pan-American  Day  Its  cordial 
greetings  and  profound  desire  for  the  main- 
tetuince  of  mutually  beneficial  relationships. 
In  recognition  of  the  progress  already 
achieved  toward  our  common  objectives  of 
inter-American  cooperation  and  solidarity  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere 
and  of  the  free  world. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  legislatures  of  the  American 
Republics  and  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CZNXKAI.    UCAVX   TO    EXTEND   BEMAEKS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  immediately 
following  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 


make  and  also  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Pan-American  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day, 
April  14,  is  commemorated  in  our  Amer- 
ican Republics  as  Pan-American  Day. 
The  significance  for  American  peoples  is 
demonstrated  in  this  annual  festival  of 
freedom,  friendship,  and  good  will. 

Pan- Americanism  is  a  concept  that 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  great  lib- 
erator, Simon  Bolivar,  who  was  the  first 
to  call  a  convention  of  American  states, 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  in  1826.  Boli- 
var's aim  was  to  form  a  confederation 
to  protect  the  hemisphere  from  outside 
attacks  and  to  settle  inter-American  dis- 
putes. This  year  we  received  with  great 
pleasure  a  magnificent  statue  of  that 
noble  South  American  visionary  as  a  gift 
of  the  Venezuelan  people. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  the  realization  of  Bolivar's  idea. 
The  first  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  called  by  Secretary  of 
State  James  G.  Blaine,  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  1889-90.  One  United  States 
newspaper,  refiecting  the  prevailing 
opinion,  announced  darkly: 

The  Pan-American  Conference  Is  pro- 
nounced a  failure  by  those  most  concerned. 

But  from  that  failure  came  the  seed 
of  the  oldest,  most  effective,  interna- 
tional organization  in  the  world.  The 
first  Inter-American  Conference  estab- 
lished a  Commercial  Bureau,  designed  to 
distribute  commercial  information  to 
merchants  and  shippers.  It  had  neither 
constitution  nor  charter,  and  was  con- 
sidered so  unimportant  by  its  member 
nations  that  no  ratification  was  required. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commercial  Bureau 
provided  a  nucleus  for  inter-American 
cooperation.  By  the  third  conference  in 
1906,  topics  other  than  those  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  were  considered  suitable 
for  the  agenda.  In  1910,  the  beautiful 
Pan  American  Union  Building  that  we  all 
know  was  built  here  in  Washington,  giv- 
ing an  aura  of  permanence  to  the  idea 
of  inter-American  cooperation. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  American  States 
began  gradually  to  realize  the  need  for 
closer  political  relations,  machinery  was 
established,  to  settle  inter-American  di- 
sputes and  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere.  Questions  of  Interna- 
tional law,  agriculture,  transportation, 
communications,  health,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, and  economic  development  be- 
came objects  of  inter -American  coopera- 
tion. 

In  the  post- World  War  n  period,  the  21 
American  Republics  formularized  In  two 
principal  documents  their  unique  rela- 
tionship which  had  grown  over  almost 
half  a  century.  The  inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Rio  Pact,  was  signed 
in  1947.  The  Rio  Pact  provides  for  col- 
lective action  to  maintain  peace  and  se- 
curity within  the  hemisphere  and  to 
defend  the  Americas  against  any  aggres- 
sion from  without. 
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The  second  basic  document,  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  was  drawn  up  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, in  1948.  In  essence  the  charter  de- 
fined and  codified  inter-American  prac- 
tices which  had  developed  gradually 
through  trial  and  error  over  the  years. 
The  purposes  of  the  OAS  are : 

First,  To  strengthen  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  continents. 

Second.  To  prevent  possible  causes  of 
diCBculties  and  to  insure  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  disputes  that  may  arise  among 
the  member  states. 

Third.  To  provide  for  common  action 
on  the  part  of  those  states  in  the  event 
of  aggression. 

Fourth.  To  8e«k  the  solution  of  po- 
lltloal.  JuridlOAl.  and  economic  problems 
that  may  arise  among  Uiem. 

Fifth.  To  promote,  by  cooperative  ac- 
tion, their  economlo,  social,  and  cultural 
development. 

The  ability  of  the  Rio  Pact  to  preserve 
hemisphere  peace  has  been  demonstrated 
In  several  occasions.  In  184S-49  -a 
peaceful  settlement  In  a  dispute  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  brought 
about  In  1050,  the  Council  of  the  OAS, 
by  quick  action,  averted  possible  armed 
conflict  involving  a  number  of  Carrib- 
bean  countries.  Renewed  conflict  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Necaragua  in  1955 
ended  when  the  Council  of  the  OAS  again 
took  action  to  preserve  peace. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Rio  Pact  In 
keeping  the  peace  does  not  rest  in  its 
mechanisms.  The  real  strength  of  the 
treaty  lies  in  the  determination  of  the 
member  states  to  keep  the  peace  because 
all  know  their  own  well-being  and  pros- 
perity can  be  achieved  only  by  living  in 
harmony  and  concord. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
first  timid  excursion  into  inter-American 
cooperation  69  years  ago.  The  road  was 
not  always  easy.  Debates  at  inter- 
American  conferences,  especially  before 
the  good  neighbor  policy  was  instituted, 
were  often  bitter  suid  acrimonious.  Re- 
cently, economic  problems  have  led  to 
misunderstanding  and  to  denunciations. 

Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  the 
former  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  American  States,  and  cur- 
rently President  of  Colombia,  had  some 
wise  words  of  caution  to  those  of  us  who 
might  become  impatient  with  develop- 
ments in  the  OAS.   He  said : 

Tltt  economic  problems  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
life  u-e  siirely  not  more  difficult  than  were 
those  of  a  political  nature  In  the  past.  The 
latter  were  in  fact  so  thorny  that  when  at- 
tempts were  made  to  put  off  debate  on  them 
or  to  ease  the  attendant  strain,  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  turn  to  economic  topics,  as  some- 
thing pleasanter,  more  congenial  to  everyone, 
*9f  mutual  Interest,  and  of  slight  import. 
Today  that  is  no  longer  true,  obviously. 
There  are  serious  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
economic  views  that  appear  to  clash  Just  as 
much  as,  early  In  this  century,  the  corolla- 
ries of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  have 
Jarred  with  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion. Millions  of  words,  some  of  them  harsh, 
some  pleasant,  some  wrathful  and  others 
persuasive,  had  to  be  exchanged  via  the 
channels  of  the  Organization  before  essen- 
tial agreements  were  reached  that  made  it 
Impossible  to  differ  any  longer  on  the  first 
principles  of  pan-Americanism.     The  same 


thing  Is  bound  to  happen  In  this  other  field, 
in  which  solidarity  is  no  less  important,  dis- 
tinctive, and  Indispensable  than  It  la  In 
purely  political  fields. 

No  matter  how  Insurmountable  our 
problems  of  the  moment  might  appear, 
we  have  demonstrated,  as  Dr.  Lleras 
pointed  out,  over  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  century  that  we  can  devise  solutions. 
The  Organization  of  American  States, 
whose  anniversary  we  pay  tribute  to  to- 
day, is  the  living  monument  to  the 
achievements  of  patient,  wise,  dedicated 
men  from  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Today,  we  renew  our 
pledge  to  fortify  this  most  successfully 
sustained  adventure  In  International 
community  living  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  McCORMACX,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Z  yield  to  the  dUUn- 
gulshed  majority  leader. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  am 
happy  to  take  part  In  the  celebration  o( 
Pan-American  Doy.  Not  only  is  It  an 
occasion  of  deep  and  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance, but  It  Is  an  occasion  celebrated 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Nor  Is  this  cele- 
bration Just  by  individuals  or  groups  here 
and  there;  it  is  by  schoolchildren,  clubs, 
churches,  communities,  gov>mments, 
and  by  international  bodies  in  all  21 
countries  of  Pan  America.  Pan- 
American  Day  is  honored  by  means  of 
public  ceremonies,  by  means  of  forums, 
fiestas,  parades,  press,  radio,  olOcial 
proclamations,  legislation,  and  interna- 
tional exchanges.  The  significance  of 
this  widespread  recognition  is  manifold. 

My  good  friend.  Rev.  Father  Joseph  P. 
Thorning.  has  for  years  taken  an  active 
and  effective  interest  in  Pan-American 
Day,  and  the  strengthening  of  friend- 
ship between  the  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

People  are  accustomed  to  honoring  a 
man  or  an  event,  to  observing  a  national 
occasion  or  a  religious  festival.  But  this 
day  is  set  aside  to  honor  an  idea  and  an 
ideal.  The  idea  has  taken  concrete  form 
in  international  political  arrangement. 
We  commemorate  a  day  in  1890  when  on 
April  14,  the  First  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  States  met  in 
Washington  and  adopted  a  resolution 
which  resulted  in  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion in  one  intercontinental  community 
of  21  sovereign  republics.  We  proclaim 
the  perpetuation  of  this  union  and  the 
continuity  of  the  common  bonds  and 
common  hopes  of  the  peoples  on  two 
continents.  And  we  herald  abroad  the 
very  real  and  concrete  benefits  that  have 
derived  from  many  faceted  international 
cooperation  among  these  21  American 
nations. 

In  Havana,  Cuba,  there  standii  today 
the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  soil  sent  from 
each  of  the  nations  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  It  Is  watered  by 
symbolic  contributions  from  each  one  of 
these  countries.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  has  taken  Just  pride  In 
the  furtherance  of  international  peace 
throughout  the  Americas.  It  takes  pride 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  soli- 
darity symbolised  In  this  tree  planting 
and  nurturing. 


Were  the  international  cooperation 
and  fundamental  unity  of  the  Americas 
to  be  emulated  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  there  need  be  no  questions  of  sac- 
rifice of  sovereignty,  of  seigniority,  or  of 
national  pride.  There  would  be,  quite 
the  reverse,  an  enharicement  of  the  na- 
tional dignity  of  the  individual  nations 
in  lending  themselves  and  their  efforts  to 
a  world  of  brotherly  interest  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
am  happy  to  participate  In  this  observ- 
ance of  Pan-American  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  crowded  and  som- 
ber calendar  of  cun^nt  International 
events  this  day.  April  14,  Is  a  date  which 
brings  with  It  hope  and  optimism  and 
good  cheer.  For  this  day  celebrates  that 
solldnrlty  which  has  grown  during  many 
years  between  the  republics  which  com- 
prise our  hcmlxphrrc  and  which  pro- 
vides one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of 
law  and  order  In  the  modem  world. 

It  may  be  IntrrestiriK  to  recall  briefly 
two  or  three  outstanding  event«  in  Uie 
history  of  Pan  Americanism  by  which  we 
may  measure  the  road  we  have  Jour- 
neyed. The.'^e  events  are  planted  hke 
milestones  along  the  way  and  gather 
unto  themselves  a  certain  special  sig- 
nificance. 

Such  was  the  Congress  of  Panama 
summoned  by  Simon  Bolivar  in  1826. 
Bolivar  had  a  vision  far  ahead  of  his 
times.  In  his  invitation  to  the  former 
Spanish  colonies  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Congress — and  he  could  have  been 
speaking  yesterday — he  suggested  that 
the  Congress  "should  act  as  a  coimcil  in 
great  conflicts,  to  be  appealed  to  in  case 
of  common  danger,  and  be  a  faithful  in- 
terpreter of  public  treaties  when  difBcuI- 
ties  arise,  and  conciliate,  in  short,  all  our 
difficulties."  Bolivar  died  in  bitterness 
thinking  he  had  "plowed  the  sea"  but  our 
generation  has  seen  his  wish  translated 
into  reality. 

Another  date  we  like  to  recall  marked 
the  sessions  of  the  first  Intercontinental 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Wash- 
ington In  1889-90.  The  U.S.  Congress 
played  a  substantial  role  in  the  conven- 
ing of  that  Conference.  For  several 
years  before  it  was  held,  resolutions  were 
introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  ad- 
vocating such  a  meeting.  In  1888  an 
act  of  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  invite  delegates  from  all  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  Latin  America  to 
meet  in  Washington  the  following  year. 
The  then  Secretary  of  State.  James  G. 
Blaine,  expressed  in  his  opening  address 
to  the  Conference  that  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  awareness  of  the  interests  of 
each  nation  represented  which  has  char- 
acterized pan-American  relations  down 
to  our  day.  He  said  that  the  assembled 
delegates  could  "show  to  the  world  an 
honorable  and  peaceful  conference  of 
independent  American  powers,  which  will 
seek  nothing,  propose  nothing,  endure 
nothing  that  is  not  in  the  general  sense 
of  all  the  delegates  timely,  wise,  and 
peacefuL" 


We  In  this  Chamber  have  ourselves 
witnessed  the  most  heartening  advances 
in  inter-American  unity.  During  the 
postwar  years  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem has  grown  both  in  stature  and  in 
strength.  One  event  has  been  particu- 
larly outstanding  during  this  period :  the 
signing  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  or  the  Rio  Pact, 
in  September  1947.  This  pact  was  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  evolution 
of  inter-American  principles  and  Inter- 
Amerlcan  cooperation.  When  World 
War  II  fiarcd  in  all  its  multiple  horror  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  reached  over  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  paiamount 
need  for  security  caused  the  American 
Rrpublics  to  draw  closer  together  In  order 
to  repel  the  enemy.  It  became  unmis- 
takably clear,  during  those  perilous 
years,  that  an  attack  against  one  Amer- 
ican state  endnnnered  all  and  should  be 
resisted  by  all  together.  The  Rio  Paet 
has  taken  solid  root  In  the  Intor-Amerl- 
ri\n  system  bccuu.'«o  It  Is  ba.tcd  on  the 
principles  and  cullecUve  needs  of  the 
American  states.  It  reprosenu  no  orbl- 
trary  imi>OAltion  of  any  state  but  la  the 
result  of  a  will  to  agree  among  them 
nil.  It  Is  designed  for  the  protection  of 
all  and  Imposes  upon  all  certain  duties 
and  obnRation.s.  The  Rio  Pact  has  in 
the  past  decade  become  a  corneistone  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

But  the  successes  of  the  past  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  needs  of  the  future. 
We  live  In  an  age  of  constant  change. 
The  inter-American  system  must  be  kept 
abreast  of  change,  must  be  kept  flexible 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  mem- 
bers. Certainly,  the  need  for  economic 
cooperation  is  a  principal  need  today. 
Freedom  from  want  is  basic  to  political 
stability.  The  evolution  of  democratic 
institutions  is  predicated  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
disease.  The  task  of  economic  advance- 
ment is  one  that  calls  for  the  best  efforts 
of  the  leaders  of  our  Western  Hemi- 
.sphere.  We  look  to  these  leaders,  in 
both  public  and  private  life,  to  write  the 
new  bright  chapter  in  the  history  of 
inter-American  relations. 

The  inter-American  unity  which  has 
been  won  at  so  much  cost  is  but  the  pre- 
lude, we  can  hope,  to  even  greater  under- 
standing, progress,  and  cooperation  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  pay  my  personal  word  of  tribute 
to  Father  Joseph  Thorning,  whose  trail 
has  crossed  mine  in  a  number  of  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  South  America.  He  is 
just  as  apt  to  be  found  riding  a  burro 
down  the  Andes  in  Bolivia  as  anywhere 
else.  You  will  find  him  almost  any- 
wh?re  in  the  hemisphere.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  done  as  much 
as  any  living  American  toward  further- 
ins  an  understanding  between  the 
Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pan-American  Day  has 
become  the  occasion  in  the  Congress  and 
in  other  parliamentary  bodies  through- 
out the  hemisphere,  for  the  reaffirmation 
of    certain    fundamental    orinclDles    to 


which  the  sister  Republics  adhere.  It  is 
a  time  of  inventory — an  hour — or  per- 
haps less,  when  the  bonds  which  hold 
this  unique  community  of  nations  and 
peoples  together,  are  examined  and 
tested  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  where  they  have  become 
weak  and  rewoven  where  some  fibers 
have  worn  thin  or  broken.  This  day 
gives  us  as  North  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  national  regard  and 
that  of  our  people  to  those  who  inhabit 
with  us  this  fruitful  and  gracious  hemi- 
sphere. 

That  there  are  problems  to  be  solved 
In  the  hemisphere  none  will  deny.  That 
there  is  (rank  dLscusslon  of  conU'Overslal 
matters  none  can  decry.  In  political, 
economic,  and  military  spheres  there  are 
honest  dlffcr>;ncos  of  opinion  between 
equalfy  honest  men  as  tc  the  proper 
courses  of  action  to  be  pursued,  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  the  Orunntsation  of 
American  States  wm  bit>uuht  Into  being 
and  exists  today  as  the  principal  Instru- 
ment for  the  orderly  adjudication  of  dis- 
putes between  Its  own  members.  That 
heated  debate  accompnnlrs  many  of  the 


arbitrary  standard  of  political  perfection 
and  ask  our  neighbors  and  friends  to 
stretch  themselves  out  on  it  in  order  that 
we  may  determine  whether  or  not  they 
measure  up,  individually  and  collectively, 
to  our  concept  of  what  we  believe  they 
should  be.  One  of  the  great  lessons  of 
life,  and  one  that  some  people  never  seem 
to  learn,  is  to  mind  one's  own  business, 
to  be  a  good  neighbor,  to  teach  by  pre- 
cept and  example  rather  than  by  the 
dogmatic  postuie  that  indicates  an  un- 
mistakable and  condescending  superior- 
ity. 

Latin  America  Is  rich  In  natural  and 
human  resources,  but  we  seek  nothing  in 
that  area  but  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. For  many  years  we  have  assisted 
out:  neighbor  Republics  In  their  own  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  economic  lot  of  their 
pooploa,  Through  technical  cooperation, 
by  the  progrnma  of  student  and  leader 
exchanscs.  and  In  a  score  of  other  ways, 
we  have  endeavored  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  ultunaU  realliaUon  of 
the  hopes  and  the  asplraUons  of  170 
minion  neighbors.  Tliousands  of  LaUns 
In  nil  of  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere 


actions  of  OAS  Is  In  Itself  testimony  to    have  i*ecelved  education  and  training 
..  ..  .    ^^^^  j^  ^^  United  States.    They  know 

us  and  they  know  our  ways,  and  as  trans- 
lators of  the  North  American  scene  in 
their  own  lands,  they  constitute  a  bridge 
of  understanding  in  a  world  in  which 
many  bridges  have  been  washed  away  by 
torrents  of  hatred  and  ill  will. 

The  Angles  and  the  Saxons  left  us  a 
common  heritage,  based  in  common 
usage  and  tested  through  centuries.  We 
North  Americans  have  pursued  ideals  in- 
stead of  idols,  and  principles  instead  of 
personages.  This  has  not  always  been 
the  case  in  Latin  America,  and  the  pre- 
dilection for  strong  leaders  and  for 
forceful  and  sometimes  arbitrary  govern- 
ments has,  at  one  time  or  another,  led 
each  of  our  neight>ors  away  from  the 
path  which  we  in  this  country  consider 
leads  to  government  by  law  and  not  by 
man.  However.  I  stress  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  mores,  the  traditions, 
the  customs,  and  the  culture  of  Spanish 
Ainerica  were  quite  unlike  those  whlih 
have  governed  the  course  of  our  own  na- 
tional history.  The  remarkable  point  is 
that  §0  many  of  the  Republics  have 
modeled  their  own  constitutions  on  our 
own,  and  that  such  great  strides  have 
been  accomplished  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  several 
constitutions.  It  would  be  well  for  all  of 
us  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  hole  in 
the  political  doughnut  of  Latin  America 
and  a  little  more  heed  to  what  surrounds 


the  effective  application  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  of  reason.  We.  who  are  privi- 
leged to  live  in  the  hemisphere,  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  to 
the  leading  statesmen  from  the  member 
Republics  who  have  consistently  demon- 
strated wisdom  in  their  deliberations, 
and  an  understanding  of  individual  and 
national  frailties.  Today  we  pay  tribute 
to  those  from  all  of  the  Republics  who 
have  built  a  greater  measure  of  multi- 
lateral and  international  understanding 
UF>on  a  firm  foundation  of  faitli  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  Americas. 

As  one  is  not  born  into  the  world  with 
complete  understanding  of  the  mysteries 
of  life,  neither  is  a  land  emerging  from 
feudalism  created  in  the  image  that  all 
might  prefer.  Industrialization  and  in- 
tegration into  the  complexities  of  a  new 
political  and  economic  era  has  posed 
serious  problems  for  many  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  the  lands  to  the  south  of  us. 
but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  that  so  few 
mistakes  have  been  made.  We,  who 
come  to  the  Congress  from  California, 
share  a  long  and  close  relationship  with 
Mexico.  It  has  been  said  that  Los  An- 
geles is  the  second  largest  Mexican  city 
in  the  world  in  point  of  ipopulation.  We 
have  watched  with  satisfaction  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  has  taken  in  achieving  a  high  de- 
gree of  political  and  economic  maturity. 
The  achievements  of  Mexico  have  been 
repeated  in  varying  degrees  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego  to  the  northern  borders  of 
Guatemala. 

It  has  been  so  truly  said  that  to  know 
a  man  is  to  like  him.  During  my  more 
than  12  years  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Subcommittee  of  that  great 
committee.  I  have  been  privileged  to  visit 
all  of  our  sister  Republics  on  one  or  more 
occasions.  I  have  come  to  know  and 
respect  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and 
to  realize  that  we  share  with  them  the 
same  high  goals  and  pui-poses.  I  have 
also  learned  that  we  cannot  adopt  an 


it. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  my 
words  of  greeting, and  felicitation  to  our 
friends  in  all  parts  of  our  hemisphere 
today.  We  shall  continue  to  lend  every 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  the 
sister  Republics  as  they  exert  their  indi- 
vidual and  collective  efforts  to  achieve 
their  national  goals  of  self-reliance  and 
economic  and  political  stability.  Our 
position  is  that  of  a  co-equal  partner  in 
a  common  effort,  anxious  and  willing  to 
be  helpful  where  our  assistance  is  needed 
and  requested. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  T  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
FascillI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  meet  with  our 
hemispheric  neighbors  to  the  south 
through  governmental,  professional,  and 
Industrial  conferences,  social  meetings, 
and  in  our  work  In  Congress  are  con- 
stantly appreciative  to  greater  degree 
each  year  the  striving  and  high  goals 
which  the  Republics  of  the  Americas 
have  set  for  themselves.  It  Is  today- 
Pan-American  Day— the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union— that  we  traditionally  and  for- 
mally reafBrm  the  expressions  of  friend- 
ship among  the  21  member  nations  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Historically,  we  are  linked.  All 
Americans  recognize  the  necessity  of 
fostering  the  personal  and  political  ties 
which  have  brought  together  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orRanization- the  first  re- 
gional arrangement  under  the  United 
Nations.  The  example  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  friendly  cooperation  set  forth 
by  this  International  body  has.  since  its 
Inception,  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
world.  By  inter- American  examples  of 
democracy  in  action  and  the  resultant 
achievements  in  cultural  and  economic 
progress,  the  free  world  position  in 
international  tides  is  increasingly 
strengthened. 

Progress  and  healthy  growth  are  the 
combined  ambitions  of  all  Americans. 
•  Through  international  forums  on  mutual 
problems.  coop>erative  efforts  have  been 
established  by  way  of  which  we  are  able 
to  help  one  another.  Exciting  strides 
are  being  made  in  the  Americas,  jointly 
and  independently.  Pride  and  determi- 
nation have  been  the  keynotes.  U.S. 
assistance  through  government  and  pri- 
vate endeavors  has  been  extended.  And 
emerging  is  a  world  area  full  of  unlimited 
potentiality. 

The  abounding  human  and  physical 
resources  of  our  sister  Republics  are  a 
potentiality  which,  combined  with  in- 
centive, capital,  and  .proper  political  cli- 
mate, can  bring  about  tremendous  de- 
velopment. Key  strategic  materials  are 
supplied  by  Latin  America  which  the 
United  States  heavily  imports,  such  as 
vanadium,  crude  petroleum  and  fdel  oil, 
copper,  antimony,  cadmium,  tungsten, 
and  manganese.  In  1958,  the  United 
States  sold  to  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent'^2.2  billion  in  factory-made  pro- 
ducts. The  United  States  bought  from 
the  continent  $2.3  billion  in  vital  mate- 
rials. 

United  States  private  Investment  is 
being  encouraged  in  Latin  America,  con- 
sistent with  a  firm  policy  of  mutual 
governmental  long-range  cooperation. 
Under  our  mutual  security  and  related 
programs,  much  is  being  done  toward 
helping  our  friends  achieve  what  they 
desire  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
housing,  and  agriculture.  Long-term 
loans  for  important  projects  have  been 
willingly  made  where  funds  are  available 
arid  based  upon  a  country's  capacity  to 
absorb  capital.  The  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 


tional Finance  Corporation,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  private  Investment  are 
doing  a  wonderful  Job  of  putting  capital 
to  work  for  economic  betterment.  The 
proposed  new  inter-American  financial 
institution  will  be  of  great  benefit.  The 
possibility  of  economic  Integration  and 
establishment  of  the  common  market 
concept  is  being  explored. 

However,  Latin  America's  problems  are 
manifold.  Projected  population  growth 
figures  are  a  source  of  concern  in  many 
ways  to  leaders  in  the  Americas.  Eco- 
nomic difllculties  are  apparent.  One- 
product  economies  t^ovlde  little  flexibil- 
ity— the  need  for  greater  industrializa- 
tion and  diversification  is  recognized  and 
desired,  but  is  frustratingly  slow  and  not 
brought  about  overnight.  Further  de- 
velopment of  transportation  Is  urgently 
needed.  Illiteracy  and  disease  must  be 
conquered.  It  is  to  these  needs  that  we 
direct  our  attention  and  understanding. 

Particularly  in  my  State  of  Florida,  be- 
cause of  heritage  and  proximity  to  Latin 
America,  have  we  taken  great  pride  in 
our  relationships  with  our  neighbors. 
The  tremendous  amount  of  business  and 
travel  with  and  from  the  Americas  to 
the  south  has  been  both  enjoyable  and 
profitable.  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  has 
been  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  form  a  sister-city  relationship  with  a 
Latin  American  city  under  the  people- 
to-people  program.  The  residents  of 
Coral  Gables  and  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
have  made  many  worthwhile  and  lasting 
friendships  through  their  personal  as- 
sociation brought  about  by  the  program. 
This  body  re<ently  had  opportunity  to 
ovei'whelmingly  endorse  a  resolution  ex- 
tending a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association,  presently 
meeting  in  Miami.  We  in  Miami  are 
honored  to  be  able  to  rieceive  this  organi- 
zation. 

And  so  it  Is  my  belief  that  mutual  un- 
derstanding is  essential  to  overcoming 
the  conflicts  and  economic  and  political 
problems  which  we  face.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  common  objectives  of 
security  in  world  affairs  and  a  better 
life  for  all .  Americans.  Our  collective 
defense  agreement — the  Rio  Treaty — is 
of  vital  importance.  For  only  in  an  at- 
titude of  security  and  peace  can  common 
prosperity  and  individual  freedom  l>e 
achieved.  The  American  Republics  have 
provided  freedom  and  human  liberty  for 
most  of  their  people.  However,  freedom 
is  constantly  threatened  by  greed  and 
tyranny ;  and  freedom  must  be  protected. 
This  was  recognized  by  Simon  Bolivar, 
who  envisioned  the  mutual  defense  pact 
in  which  we  are  today  engaged  with  our 
neighbors. 

Continual  emphasis  must  be  shown  on 
our  part  of  our  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  our  friends.  Their  aspirations  are  our 
aspirations  and  we  shall  continue  to 
share  in  the  benefits  reaped  from  free- 
dom and  prosperity. 

The  affirmation  of  our  friendship  and 
high  regard  for  one  another  is  a  pleasur- 
able and  memorable  event  which  takes 
place  on  this  day  each  year;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  tD  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  original  concept  of  American  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  now  known  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  la  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornkrry).  Obviously  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

IRoUNo  25] 

Andenten. 

Oubaer 

NIX 

Minn. 

HargU 

Norblad 

Bnrden 

Hamii 

Oatertag 

Baring 

Holland 

Pvrklna 

Bikiry 

Holt 

Philbln 

Bmh.  N  H. 

HuddlMton 

Polk 

Blatnik 

Jannan 

PowtU 

Boykin 

Jobnaon,  Colo 

Rhodw.  Aril 

BrvwDter 

Jonra.  Ala. 

RlT«n.  AlMka 

Buctciry 

Kilburn 

lloMMikowaai 

Ciurnftluui 

KlnK.  Utah 

8t.OMrta 

CeUer 

LeKinakl 

Bantangelo 

Coolvy 

McMillan 

Bhellty 

DhvU.  Ttnn. 

MacdonaM 

BtubbleDvId 

Dent 

Machrowics 

Teacua,  Tax. 

Dorn.N.Y. 

Mrrrow 

Teller 

Pallon 

M«>tcal( 

ToUefaon 

riynn 

MUlrr, 
CMorgeP. 

Wttinwright 

FreUnghu)'«en 

Walter 

FrlMlel 

Moulder 

WUUama 

Oarmata 

Multer 

WlUU 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall.  367 
Members  have  cuiswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  FascellI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  called  by  telephone 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  and  I  find  that  that  commit- 
tee is  about  to  act  on  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointment of  Hon.  Clare  Booth  Luce,  a 
former  able  colleague  of  ours,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  I  congratulate 
the  President  upon  his  selection.  I 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  she  will  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  understanding  and  good 
will  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  just 
as  she  did  when  she  was  an  Ambassador, 
and  a  brilliant  one.  to  Italy.  She  in- 
stilled in  the  people  of  that  country  a 
desire  to  develop  a  good  many  of  their 
resources  and  she  improved  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  United  States.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  this  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers! . 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his  very 
fine  statement  regarding  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
to  say  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  serve  with 
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him  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  had  to  leave  that  committee  to  take 
the  chairmanship  of  another  committee, 

I  have  always  had  the  pleasantest  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  I  wai  tremen- 
dously pleased  to  be  ont>  of  the  observer- 
delegates  at  the  conference  in  Mexico 
City  some  years  ago  when  we  voted  the 
act  of  Chapultepec  Military  Alliance  of 
many  of  the  countries  of  America  and 
made  it  a  fact  that  if  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  should  be 
attacked  we  would  go  to  their  assistance. 
The  conference  was  held  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  late  Edward  Stettlnlus.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  It  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  pan- 
American  conferences.  The  country  of 
Mexico  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Mexicans 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  me. 

I  have  always  enJoyi>d  the  frlend.shlp 
of  the  Latin  American  i>eoplc.  When  my 
husband  first  came  to  Congress  years  ago. 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  we  saw  the  people  of  the 
pan-American  countries  very  often. 
Some  of  the  pleasantest  and  finest 
friends  I  have  ever  had  have  been  people 
from  Latin  American  countries. 

Mexico,  our  next-door  neighbor,  is 
helping  us  with  some  of  our  problems, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  always  help  that 
country  with  its  problems. 

This  is  true  of  other  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  We  do  not  always 
agree,  but  I  believe  that  by  friendly  Inter- 
changes and  by  mutual  trade  develop- 
ment we  can  accomplisii  great  things. 

In  these  dangerous  and  confused  days 
In  world  affairs,  the  understanding  and 
unity  of  the  pan-Amencan  groups  gives 
great  strength  to  our  great  part  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  .Speaker,  today 
is  Pan-American  Day,  a  day  which  marks 
the  69th  anniversary  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  It  is  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  we  commemorate  the 
birth  of  this  organization  which,  since 
It  was  founded  in  1890.  has  worked 
toward  a  closer  unification  of  the  21 
American  Republics.  On  this  annual 
occasion  we  are  provided  opportunity  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  common  princi- 
ples and  policies  which  bind  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  so 
firmly  together.  * 

While  already  universally  recognized 
as  the  most  successful  regional  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  notable  progress  has 
been  made  toward  strengthening  the 
Organization  of  American  States  even 
further  during  the  past  year.  New  levels 
have  been  reached  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  the  member 
states.  The  Committee  of  Presidential 
Representatives,  formed  at  President 
Eisenhower's  suggestion  in  1956,  has 
been  active  in  its  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  Recom- 
mendations of  this  Conmiittee  have  been 
translated  into  such  tangible  programs 
as  malaria  eradication,  agricultural  im- 
provement, public  housing,  and  a  variety 
of  technical  studies. 


ConUnulng  efforte  are  being  made  to 
broaden  the  cultural  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  Our 
educational  exchange  programs  have 
been  expanded  and  augmented.  In  the 
academic  year  1967-58,  approximately 
8,000  Latin  American  students  studied  in 
U.S.  Institutions,  in  addition  to  large 
numbers  of  specialists  and  technicians 
exchanged  under  bilateral  technical  co- 
operation proKrams.  Growing  interest 
In  Latin  America  Is  evidenced  by  the 
scores  of  pan-American  societies 
throughout  the  United  State.s,  which  are 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  a  broad- 
ened understanding  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  States 
would  participate  in  the  establishment 
of  an  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Creation  of  such  a  multilateral 
development  institution  serving  the 
needs  of  the  region  as  a  whole  will  rep- 
resent an  Important  milestone  in  inter- 
American  relations.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  acted  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
assistance  by  public  and  private  finan- 
cial institutions.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  encourage  foreign  trade  through 
studies  of  individual  commodity  prob- 
lems aimed  at  reaching  cooperative  solu- 
tions wherever  possible.  All  these  meas- 
ures are  designed  to  raise  the  levels  of 
inter-American  cooperation  to  new 
highs. 

As  we  join  In  this  69th  anniversary  of 
Pan-American  Day.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
remember  that  North  and  South  America 
are  bound  together  strategically,  as  well 
as  economically  and  culturally.  With 
international  commimism  becoming  ever 
more  menacing,  it  is  heartening  to  knew 
that  we  are  participants  in  the  most 
solid  international  organization  of  free 
people  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  count 
it  as  a  very  great  blessing  to  this  country 
that  we  have  so  many  friends  in  South 
and  Central  America,  and  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gencleman  from 
Alabama  for  the  splendid  remarks  he 
has  made  on  Pan-American  Day. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  represent 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  an  international  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  legislative 
bodies  of  the  Americas  at  Santiago, 
Chile  on  April  14,  1944,  together  with 
the  late  Honorable  Pete  Jarman,  who 
then  represented  the  Sixth  District  of 
Alabama.  I  am  impressed  with  the  co- 
Incidence  that  now,  some  15  years  later, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  is  also  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Dis- 
trict, Hon.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr. 

Today,  April  14,  marks  the  date  on 
which  the  resolution  creating  Pan- 
American  Day  was  adopted  in  1890  at 
the  first  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  For  us  in  the  New 
World  it  Is  a  day  peculiarly  our  own — 
the  day  of  the  Americas — when  Ameri- 


cans both  to  the  north  and  south  can 
Join  hands  to  bring  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  one  another,  and  cement 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

Painfully,  with  measured  steps  and 
In  spite  of  many  weaknesses  and  mis- 
understandings, the  nations  of  the 
Americas  have  progressed  along  a  weary 
road  until  now  they  clearly  understand 
that  while  they  are  equal  independent 
and  sovereign  nations,  at  the  same  time 
they  are  interdependent  neighbors  with 
similar  problems. 

As  far  back  as  1810  the  eminent  Chil- 
ean Don  Juan  Egana  made  the  flrst  pro- 
posal for  pan-American  unity,  forsee- 
Ing  with  statesmanlike  outlook  the  im- 
portance of  unity  of  purpose  and  policy 
of  the  American  Republics. 

Many  important  steps  have  been  taken 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  inter- 
American  system  and  of  course  one  of 
the  preatest  of  these  was  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  68  years  ago 
today. 

Another  was  when  President  Hoover, 
28  years  ago.  proclaimed  April  14,  1931. 
as  Pan-American  day. 

From  a  series  of  inter-American  con- 
ferences a  better  understanding  was 
brought  about  and  the  keystone  for 
closer  ties  of  friendship  was  the  machin- 
ery set  up  for  prompt  consultation  on 
matters  of  common  concern. 

In  1940  at  Havana  it  was  recognized 
an  aggression  of  the  territory  or  sover- 
eignty of  any  nation  in  the  Americas 
should  be  considered  as  an  aggression 
against  all. 

These  i>olicies  led  ultimately  to  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  at  Mexico  City  where 
it  was  agreed  not  only  acts  of  aggres- 
sion from  without  should  be  the  concern 
of  all,  but  also  acts  of  aggression  from 
within  the  hemisphere  against  another 
American  State. 

The  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco 
recognized  the  importance  of  such  re- 
gional arrangements  by  approving  of 
such  agreements  in  its  charter  just  as 
the  signers  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
recognized  the  United  Nations  by  agree- 
ing its  activities  should  be  "consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  pf  the 
general  international  organization." 

So  today  the  Americas  have  adopted  a 
charter  of  their  own  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  3, 000 -mile  unfortified  border  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
towering  figure  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes 
high  on  the  border  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  take  on  a  new  and  added  sig- 
nificaoice. 

As  I  have  indicated  there  have  been 
many  factors  which  have  tended  to  bring 
about  hemispheric  security  and  to  con- 
solidate the  ties  of  understanding  and 
confraternity. 

Among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
icas of  all  the  areas  of  the  world  are 
best  suited  for  geographical  unity.  With- 
out the  racial  and  historical  prejudices 
of  the  Old  World,  they  comprise  an  area 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  globe— con- 
sisting of  12  million  square  miles  of  the 
richest  and  the  most  diversified  resources 
of  the  world.  Their  climates  and  crops 
supplement  each  other  which  In  and  of 
Itself  draws  the  peoples  of  the  hemi- 
sphere closer  together  and  creates  bonds 
of  solidarity. 
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Jast  as  we,  in  the  years  past,  fought 
and  died  for  our  Independence  in  the 
New  World,  so  did  the  patriots  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  fight  for  the  in- 
dependence of  their  respective  countries. 
This,  too,  provides  a  common  bond  of 
understanding  as  all  these  countries  have 
heritages  dedicated  to  the  same  Ideals  of 
independence  of  nations. 

I  need  not  add  that  in  the  fields  of 
culture,  music,  art.  and  sciences  there 
are  great  opportunities  for  progress,  be- 
cause contacts  of  this  character  ignore 
national  borders  and  local  differences. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  Americas 
alone  of  all  the  world  there  is  no  quota 
restrictions  on  immigration  to  this 
country. 

While  I  have  recited  many  Instances 
of  progress  which  we  in  the  Americas 
have  made  in  the  past  it  does  little  good 
to  blink  the  fact  that  there  are  still  many 
problems  to  be  solved. 

The  so-called  good-neighbor  policy  Is 
not  dependent  on  any  one  administra- 
tion for  its  execution.  The  good-neigh- 
bor policy  is  a  continuing  one.  It  is  the 
imiversal  desire  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  people  to  have  hemispheric  unity  for 
the  betterment  of  us  all — not  just  for  the 
present,  but  as  a  permanent  policy. 

As  has  so  well  been  said,  let  us  im- 
prove the  inter-American  system  and  re- 
member its  interdependence  is  its  foun- 
dation, cooperation  is  its  keystone. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEliDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in  his  fine 
remarks  on  pan-America.  We  people  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  should  stand 
firmly  together  in  equal  partnership. 
While  we  people  have  different  cultures, 
and  in  many  cases  different  economies, 
nevertheless  It  is  the  kind  of  area  that 
makes  for  good  friendly  trading  relation- 
ships. We  in  the  United  States  should 
always  recognize  that  the  people  in  Latin 
and  South  America  are  our  best  custom- 
ers. Good  customers  make  good  friends 
and  good  progress. 

I  want  to  welcome  especially  today  my 
good  friend.  Rev.  Joseph  Thoming,  who 
gave  the  prayer  at  the  opening  of  today's 
session  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  in  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  of  North  America,  the  Caribbean 
area,  and  South  America  know  of  his  long 
interest  and  excellent  efforts  In  develop- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  countries  and 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama in  his  remarks  on  Pan-American 
Day. 

The  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America  unite  today  in  observing  Pan- 
American  Day.  marking  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pan  American '  Union  in 
1890.  The  Pan  American  Union  serves 
as  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  States  and  aids 
the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 


sphere by  acting  as  an  Instrument  of  co- 
operative action. 

Its  scope  of  activity  has  expanded 
gradually  in  every  field  of  international 
cooperation.  The  technical  and  infor- 
mation oflBces  of  the  Union  render  even 
greater  services  to  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  Americas.  The  Union  Is 
responsible  for  furthering  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  relations  among  all  the 
American  states. 

Even  more  than  being  the  Instrument 
of  action,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the 
symbol  of  the  harmony  and  amity  that 
exists  among  the  American  Republics. 
The  Western  Hemisphere  is  showing  the 
world  that  all  countries  do  not  have  to 
be  separated  from  their  neighbors  by 
barbed  wire  or  by  guarded  frontiers.  :.It 
is  proving  that  cooperation  results  In 
mutual  benefit,  for  while  the  degree  of 
collaboration  and  scilidarlty  of  the  Union 
have  been  increased,  the  sovereignty  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republics 
have  also  been  strengthened. 

The  pan-American  nations  have  mani- 
fested their  desire  and  ability  to  settle 
problems  peacefully  and  permanently. 
We  must  always  be  ready  to  give  their 
problems  sjmipathetic  understanding  of 
equal.  If  not  paramount,  Importance 
among  those  problems  which  beset  us. 
In  the  Pan  American  Union  we  have  a 
magnificent  meeting  ground  to  discuss 
our  mutual  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  join  the  able  and  dedi- 
cated chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama,  and 
my  colleagues  both  on  the  full  commit- 
tee and  on  the  Inter-American  Subcom- 
mittee in  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  sentiment  of 
friendship  for  our  sister  Republics  to  the 
south. 

It  Is  well  that  annually  on  Pan-Ameri- 
can Day  we  pause  in  our  deliberation  on 
legislative  matters  to  give  recognition 
to  the  hemispheric  ties  that  bind  us  and 
expression  of  our  faith  in  and  our  af- 
fection for  our  sister  American  Repub- 
lics. 

The  best  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  our  sister  Republics  is  in  a  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  In  which  we  work  to- 
gether in  the  realization  that  what  is  bad 
for  us  or  any  of  our  neighbors  Is  bad 
for  all. 

Anything  that  adversely  affects  the 
economy  of  any  of  the  Latin  Republics 
will  have  repercussions  on  our  own  econ- 
omy. 

It  Is  In  our  own  self-interest  as  weU  as 
In  the  advancement  of  the  true  spirit  of 
hemispheric  solidarity  for  our  country, 
to  understand  the  economic  problems  of 
our  sister  Republics  and  to  give  such  as- 
sistance in  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems as  we  would  give  to  the  economic 
problems  of  one  of  our  own  States. 

Today  we  are  just  that  close  together 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  become  cal- 
loused and  hardened  to  the  needs  of  a 
hemispheric  neighbor. 


Every  year  the  distance  In  time  that 
separates  us  is  being  narrowed.  Soon 
with  the  completion  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway  thousands  of  American 
families  will  be  touring  through  Latin 
lands.  They  will  be  meeting  the  peoples 
of  those  lands  and  making  personal 
friendships  that  more  and  more  will 
bring  us  into  understanding. 

OOLOEN    CXNTTntlES    FOB    AMCSICA 

Mr.  Speaker,  years  before  World 
War  n  even,  speaking  over  the  radio 
nightly,  I  sought  to  project  myself  into 
the  future,  and  I  saw  the  Americas  lying 
between  the  death  throes  of  Euror>e  and 
the  birth  pains  of  the  Orient.  Then  \ 
saw  ahead  maybe  5,  maybe  10  golden 
centuries,  the  centuries  that  will  be 
known  in  history  as  the  golden  centuries 
of  the  American  influence.  That.  I 
think,  is  coming  to  pass.  The  Orient, 
with  Its  great  natural  resources,  with  Its 
great  multitude  of  people,  as  the  cen- 
turies roll  on  may  well  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  world  leadership.  The  in- 
fluence of  Europe,  which  was  once  a 
world  Influence,  little  by  httle  is  being 
diminished  and  will  grow  less  as  the 
years  roll  on.  In  between  this  gap  of 
a  dying  Europe  and  an  Orient  aborning 
will  be  the  golden  centuries  of  history 
in  which  the  American  Influence  will  be 
predominant.  American  influence  means 
not  the  influence  alone  of  the  United 
States  but  the  combined  Influence  of  all 
the  American  Republics.  Not  many 
years  from  now  in  Argentina  and  in 
Brazil  may  be  an  industry  and  a  popula- 
tion surpassing  our  own. 

If  ever  there  was  the  call  of  destiny 
to  unite  the  peoples  of  a  hemisphere  In 
a  common  mission  together  to  serve  man- 
kind and  hft  it  to  higher  plateaus,  that 
call  today  is  to  us  in  the  Americas,  wher- 
ever by  the  will  of  providence  we  have 
been  placed,  in  North,  Central,  or  South 
America. 

In  the  eternal  revolving  of  the  cycle 
of  history  has  come  to  our  hemisphere 
this  mission.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  commencement  of  these  remaiics, 
what  is  bad  for  any  people  on  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere  Is  bad  for  all  the  other 
peoples  of  our  hemisphere.  What  is 
good  for  1  of  the  21  Republics  is  good  for 
all. 

Hucisrmaic  vtnwurtkMvaiQ  mnoxo 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  mis- 
imderstandings.  Some  of  those  misun- 
derstandings we  are  responsible  for.  and 
some  of  those  misimderstandlngs  we  are 
not  responsible  for. 

But  any  time  an  American  tourist  goes 
into  a  Latin  coimtry  and  laughs  at  a  local 
custom  or  makes  fun  at  what  local  peo> 
pie  are  doing,  the  gulf  of  misunderstand- 
ing is  being  widened. 

Every  time  we.  conscious  of  our  world 
responsibilities,  give  more  attention  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  than  we  give  to 
our  sister  Republics,  we  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  widening  of  that  gulf. 

I  think  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Vice 
President  went  to  South  America.  I 
think  it  was  fortunate  that  those  hostile 
demonstrations  occurred,  because  noth- 
ing could  have  opened  our  eyes  as  those 
regrettable  incidents  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  gulf  of  misunderstanding  that 
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was  widening  between  our  people  and  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America. 

If  you  take  your  neighbor  for  granted 
while  you  flirt  with  the  stranger  afar  you 
may  lose  both  the  neighbor  and  the 
flirtation.         •^rr^ 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  energetic 
manner  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
taken  hold  of  the  respor^iblllty  that  has 
come  to  him  through  the  activities,  the 
studies,  and  the  counsel  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, to  narrow  this  gulf  of  misun- 
derstanding and.  Indeed,  to  bring  the 
United  States  and  all  the  other  rcpubUcs 
on  this  continent  Into  tlie  fold  of  a  real 
and  an  enduring  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  I  think  will  be 
the  day  on  which  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
c.  "vgue  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
fMr.  Yates),  which  passed  this  House 
before  the  Easter  vacation  and  which 
passed  the  other  body  on  yesterday  and 
has  gone  to  the  White  House.  I  refer  to 
the  bill  authorizing  money  to  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  of  2.000  athletes  com- 
ing from  Latin  America  to  Chicago  for 
the  pan-American  games  This  being 
Pan-American  Day  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  today  wiU  affix  his  signature 
to  the  bill  that  reflects  the  very  spirit  of 
this  day.  j 
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Simon  Bohvar.  at  the  Congress  of 
Panama  In  1826.  provided  the  Impetus 
for  the  Idea  of  pan-Americanism.  It 
w.-w  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
blueprmt  for  the  inter-American  system 
was  drawn.  Various  conferences  since 
then  have  provided  the  foundation  for 
the  growth  and  expansioln  of  the  house, 
of  America.  As  the  structure  grew,  the 
American  Republics  sought  to  promote 
peace,  prosperity,  and  a, better  Ufe  for 
all  Americans.  ' 

The  Rio  Pact  providing  for  collective 
action  to  maintain  security  within  the 
hemisphere  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Tech- 
nical cooperation  programs  aimed  at 
improving  living  standards,  providing 
social  welfare  and  contributing  to 
economic  development,  have  helped  to 
advance  prosperity  throughout  the 
Americas. 

Examples  of  the  benefits  achieved 
imder  the  technical  cooperation  program 
are  noticed  in  the  educational,  health, 
and  economic  fields.  Our  sister  Repub- 
lics now  have  free,  universal,  and  com- 
pulsory education.  Progress  on  the  con- 
trol of  disease  and  epidemics  along  with 
Improved  health  services  has  raised 
health  standards.  The  development  of 
their  natural  resources  and  technical 
know-how  has  resulted  in  increased  eco- 
nomic activity.  j 

Along  with  all  these  benefits  there 
Is  a  constant  effort,  through  informa- 
tion and  cultural  exchange  programs, 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  Understanding 
and  respect  amongst  the  American  Re- 
publics. The  exchange  of  students, 
scholars,  and  leaders;  the  translation 
and    exchange    of    books;    and    tourist 


travel  have  served  to  strengthen  the  pan- 
American  structure. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  brief  ex- 
amples of  hard  work  and  good  inten- 
tions that  have  gone  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inter- American  system, 
many  problems  still  create  discord  In 
pan-American  relations.  The  riots  dur- 
ing Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  to  South 
America  and  more  recently  in  Bolivia 
are  Indicative  of  the  tensions  that  still 
exist. 

It  Is  mutually  beneficial  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  that  the  differ- 
ences that  do  exist  between  them  be 
erased.  Only  through  the  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  problems  can  the 
house  of  America  remain  sturdy. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH    LATIN    AMERICA 

No  reasonable  American  will  question 
the  need  for  prosperous  nations  to  the 
south.  Furthermore,  trade  with  our 
neighbors  Is  essential  for  our  own  welfare. 
In  1957  our  exports  to  Latin  America 
amounted  to  $4.7  billion,  second  only  to 
Western  Europe,  and  our  imports  In  1953 
were  as  high  as  $3.8  billion.  In  addition. 
Latin-American  trade  Is  essential  for  our 
military  security  as  a  source  of  strategic 
materials.  This  need  for  their  markets 
and  their  strategic  goods  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  our  trade  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica continue  to  flourish  and  expand. 

No  American  will  question  the  need  for 
secure  nations  to  the  south.  It  was  to 
assure  this  security  that  the  Rio  Pact, 
guaranteeing  that  any  attack  on  any 
American  state  will  be  considered  an  at- 
tack upon  all,  and  the  Caracas  resolution 
stating  that  the  domination  by  interna- 
tional communism  of  the  goverrmients  or 
political  Institutions  of  any  American 
state  is  a  threat  to  peace,  were  adopted. 
The  Communist  threat  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  for  its  techniques  are 
subtle.  Through  various  fronts,  the 
Communists  try  to  lull  the  people  into 
complacency.  Through  these  fronts  and 
with  Soviet  financial  aid,  meetings  at 
every  governmental  level  are  organized; 
travel  to  Communist  countries  Is  ar- 
ranged; certain  candidates  are  selected, 
trained,  and  indoctrinated  and  publica- 
tions In  all  languages  are  distributed.  It 
is  estimated  that  135  newspapers  are 
Communist  owned  or  stick  to  the  party 
line;  that  approximately  100  hours  a 
week  of  shortwave  broadcasts  come  into 
Latin  America;  and  that  much  TV  time 
Is  bought  to  sell  Red  propaganda. 

Accompanying  the  Communists'  prop- 
aganda offensive  has  been  a  step-up  In 
the  economic  offensive.  The  Soviet  bloc 
Is  dangUng  the  lure  of  vast  markets  at 
stable  prices.  Although  Communist 
trade  with  Latin  America  presently 
represents  only  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  our  neighbors'  trade,  for  the 
future  it  could  constitute  a  potential 
threat  to  oui  security. 

INTER-AMXRICAN  BANK 

Conscious  of  all  these  problems  that 
are  disturbing  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system,  the  sister  Republics  are  showing 
a  determination  to  solve  them.  Recently 
the  committee  of  21  representing  all  the 
21  Republics  announced  the  agreement 
on  the  formation  of  a  regional  bank  to 
make   resources    available   for    various 


economic  projects.  The  United  States 
also  announced  It  was  ready  to  expand 
technical  cooperation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  hopes  to  extend  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  with  the  Republics.  In  addi- 
tion, the  idea  of  some  sort  of  a  regional 
Latin  American  market,  similar  to  the 
European  Common  Market  and  Free 
Trade  Area— with  the  hope  of  reducing 
fluctuations  In  price  of  primary  com- 
modities— has  been  discussed. 

Another  constructive  idea,  aimed  at 
increasing  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  was  recently 
advanced  by  former  Costa  Rican  Ambas- 
sador Gonzales  Facio  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Facio  stated  that 
since  the  region  is  largely  protected  from 
aggression  by  the  United  States,  the 
Latin  American  States  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  disarmament.  His  plan 
aimed  at  trimming  the  arms  budgets  of 
these  countries  and  diverting  the  money 
saved  to  beneficial  public  projects,  there- 
by aiding  the  development  of  one  of  the 
richest  underdeveloped  areas  in  the 
world. 

All  these  attempts  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  confronting  the 
pan -American  nations  is  indicative  of 
their  desire  to  solidify  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  America. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  on  Pan- 
American  Day  that  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  resolve  that  they  will  at- 
tempt to  solve  their  difficulties  In  a  spirit 
of  mutual  trust.    As  Dr.  Elsenhower  con- 
cluded in  his  report  after  his  survey  of 
the  situation.  Americans  should  make  an 
effort  to  understand  the  problems,  hopes, 
and  desires  of  their  southern  neighbors.      ,  , 
On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  and  gov-      » 
emments  of  Latin  America  should  try    '*^* 
to   become   aware  of  the  reasons   for 
United    States    programs,    policies    and 
attitudes. 

It  is  only  through  mutual  understand- 
ing that  fruitful  cooperation  can  be  at- 
tained. Once  this  is  accomplished,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  future  progress  and 
strength  of  the  pan-American  system. 

On  this  Pan-American  Day  may  the 
call  of  destiny  to  this  hemisphere  to  its 
mission  for  mankind  be  heard  in  this 
land  and  in  all  the  lands  of  our  Ameri- 
can hemisphere. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 

JXTDD]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  per- 
son goes  to  a  foreign  land,  either  for  a 
visit  or  to  live,  the  first  impression  is 
of  the  things  that  are  different.  Cus- 
toms are  different,  languages  are  differ- 
ent, traditions  are  different,  sometimes 
the  color  of  the  skin  is  different.  These 
are  the  things  that  stand  out. 

During  the  10  years  I  lived  in  a  for- 
eign comitry,  the  biggest  lesson  I  learned 
was  that  "different"  is  not  the  same  as 
"worse."  I  looked  the  two  words  up  one 
time  in  the  dictionary  and  they  are  not 
synonymous.  A  thing  can  be  different 
without  necessarily  being  worse.  Some- 
times I  think  tho  English  word  that 
causes  more  trouble  in  the  world  than 
any  other  Is  the  four-letter  word  "only." 
"This  is  our  way— ergo.  It  is  the  only 
way."    Now.  it  is  a  good  way.  we  like 
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It,  we  are  proud  of  it,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  good  way.  Sometimes 
we  create  animosity  around  the  world 
or  alienate  others  largely  because,  with 
all  good  intentions,  we  are  so  sure  of  our 
way  being  the  best  or  the  only  way  that 
we  give  the  impression  of  failing  to  ap- 
preciate that  other  folks  are  just  as 
justifiably  and  properly  proud  of  their 
way  as  we  are  of  oiu*s.  "* 

But  as  one  continues  to  live  in  the 
other  country,  what  one  becomes  more 
and  more  conscious  of  are  not  the  things 
that  are  different,  but  the  tilings  that 
are  alike;  the  deep  things,  the  love  of 
home  and  of  family  and  of  country,  pride 
of  culture,  and  the  desire  that  things  will 
be  better  for  their  children  tomorrow 
than  they  are  today.  These  are  the  same 
all  around  the  world. 

There  is  no  better  demonstration  of 
this  than  here  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  things  on  which  we  agree 
and  the  interests  that  vmite  us  far  out- 
weigh the  differences  and  the  things  that 
divide.  There  is  no  better  example  of 
the  capacity  of  peoples  with  different 
backgrounds  and  cultures  and  traditions 
to  live  together  in  good  will  and  mutual 
respect  and  cooperaton  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  The  unities  are  deeper  and 
broader  based  than  the  difBculties  that 
arise  from  time  to  time.  There  is  more 
to  be  happy  about  in  the  relations  be- 
tween our  coimtries  than  there  is  to  be 
embarrassed  or  ui>set  al>out. 

Actually,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  be- 
havior of  both  sides.  First,  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  overall  record  of  our 
coimtry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  could  have  seized  control  or  im- 
posed our  will  on  the  hemisphere  at 
almost  any  time  in  the  last  150  years, 
but  we  never  did.  We  declared  a  policy 
that  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
the  American  States  from  external  domi- 
nation, including  our  own  domination, 
and  we  stuck  to  it.  It  was  not  a  E>emo- 
cratic  or  a  Republican  policy;  it  was  a 
UJ3.  policy.  No  matter  what  party  was 
in  power,  Latin  America  knew,  and  the 
whole  world  knew,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  any  Eiu-opean  systems 
or  sovereignties  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  all  the  mistakes  that  we  freely 
admit  have  been  made,  mistakes  due 
more  to  oversight  or  neglect  than  to 
action  or  to  intent,  the  basic  record  of 
the  United  States  is  one  in  which  we 
can  take  satisfaction. 

Equally  we  can  pay  tribute  to  and  be 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  It  is  much  harder  to  be 
the  smaller  brother  than  to  be  the  bigger 
one.  On  the  whole,  these  countries  have 
exhibited  great  maturity  and  imder- 
standing,  sometimes  imder  difficult  cir- 
cumstances and  despite  irritating  provo- 
cations. This  demonstration  of  giving 
first  importance  to  the  fundamental 
likenesses  and  common  concerns  Is  the 
best  assurance  of  steadily  improving  re- 
lations in  the  future— deeper  vmder- 
standing  and  greater  cooperation  in 
working  for  the  things  that  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  us. 

I  commend  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  fine 
leadership  which,  as  has  already  been 


said  here,  he  has  be«jn  giving  to  his  Sub- 
committee on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
When  it  has  sometimes  been  neglected 
by  us  a  bit.  it  was  not  deliberate,  but  in 
a  sense  constituted  a  compliment  to  the 
Latin  American  nations.  It  evidenced 
that  we  had  every  confidence  in  their 
friendship  and  understanding  and  stead- 
fastness, just  as  we  expected  them  to 
have  confidence  also  in  ours.  But  even 
In  your  own  family  things  go  better  if 
you  do  not  take  your  loved  ones  too  much 
for  granted.  They  know  that  you  are 
loyal  and  devoted  to  them,  but  they  like 
it  better  if  you  take  pains  to  reaffirm 
your  attitude  every  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  important  to  take 
advantage  of  Pan  American  Day  and 
every  occasion  that  comes  along  to  speak 
out  in  behalf  of  the  good  things  that 
stand  out  in  our  hemisphere — the  un- 
breakable ties  of  common  interest,  of 
loyalty,  and  of  common  dedication  to 
the  basic  values  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. Those  are  the  things  that  we  can 
rightly  emphasize.  They  are  even 
stronger  today  than  in  the  past.  The 
very  fact  that  more  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries will  speak  up  right  to  our  face  about 
matters  where  they  believe  we  are  in  the 
wrong,  is  a  sign  of  better  relations,  not 
of  deteriorating  relations. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  decade  as 
the  best  in  the  history  of  our  hemisphere. 
We  are  going  to  try  our  best  to  achieve 
that,  and  I  know  the  wonderful  group 
of  fine  people  most  of  us  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  meet  from  Latin  America  are 
going  to  try  their  best.  Together  we  will 
continue  to  make  headway  toward  this 
goal  of  a  really  solid,  united  hemisphere. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  in  the  remarlcs  which  have 
been  said  today  in  supporting  further 
friendship  between  our  country  and  the 
other  Americas.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sulx;ommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  for  Introducing  this 
resolution  and  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Also  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  our  session  today  was  l>egun  wipi 
a  prayer  delivered  by  Father  Joseph 
Thoming.  who  has  an  international  rep- 
utation as  a  man  who  has  done  much 
to  bring  about  a  greater  relationship 
between  our  countries.  North.  Central, 
and  South  America.  His  great  work  has 
been  recognized.  I  think,  too,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  this  Is  the  15th  year 
in  which  he  has  participated  so  magnifi- 
cently in  bringiiig  this  to  the  attention 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  I  join  with  him  in 
commending  the  very  fine  work  that  has 
been  done  by  Father  Joseph  Thoming 
in  promoting  inter-American  solidarity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  participating  in  these  Pan-Ameri- 
can ceremonies  ever  since  I  have  been  In 
tJie  House.  I  may  add  that  I  am  glad 
to  see  FVither  Thoming,  the  Padre  of  the 


Americas,  appear  for  the  ceremonies  for 
his  15th  year.  The  overtones  of  the  pro- 
gram today  are  what  impress  me. 

This  is  not  merely  a  flow  of  platitudes 
and  flowery  phases,  vls-a-vis  Latin 
America  today.  We  generally  have  the 
impression  that  this  whole  thing  is  a 
sort  of  musical  comedy  or  operetta  on  a 
stage  with  the  hot  cha  cha  and  mambos 
with  strange  characters  in  straw  hats — 
and  that  has  been  unfortunate.  Today, 
obviously,  we  are  alarmed — we  are  con- 
cerned— we  are  aware  that  In  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Central  and  South 
America  there  is  a  dangerous  and  a 
serious  and  a  vital  and  an  important 
problem  economically,  diplomatically, 
spiritually,  and  in  every  other  way. 
This  program  today  imder  the  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  is  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
and  all  the  world  on  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  adult  and 
with  maturity  is  now  embracing  an 
awareness  of  the  real  problems  between 
our  two  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  the  storm  clouds 
gather  over  the  Caribbean  areas.  Pan- 
American  Day  assumes  a  greater  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  all  three 
Americas.  It  emphasizes  anew  the  ne- 
cessity for  viewing  the  present  ominous 
events,  then,  not  as  isolated  incidents, 
but  in  the  perspective  of  historical 
knowledge. 

In  that  light,  we  should. recall  that 
of  the  various  important  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere,  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  that  area  and  to 
take  sin  active  interest  in  the  idea  of  an 
interoceanlc  canal  was  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  great  liberator. 

In  a  famous  "Letter  to  a  Jamaican" 
in  1815  he  expressed  his  desire  for  a 
canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  pre- 
dicting that — 

That  magnificent  portion  [of  America] 
situated  between  the  two  oceans  will  In  time 
become  the  emporium  of  the  unlveree.  lu 
canals  will  shorten  the  distances  of  the  world 
and  will  strengthen  the  commercial  tlw  o< 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 

It  was  only  natural,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  Bolivar  became  President  of 
country  that  he  should  bring  alxmt, 
June  22,  1826,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panat 
the  first  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Nations,  at  which  the  canal  Idea  was  a 
point  of  discussion. 

Now,  more  than  130  years  later,  we 
have  seen  some  of  his  major  dreams  come 
true — a  mark  of  the  vision  of  this  great 
pan-American  leader.  He  and  his  ideas 
stand  out  more  clearly  than  ever. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  our  good  and  distin- 
giilshed  friend  from  Alabama  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  others  who  have  thought 
well  to  say  something  today  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  remembrande  of  Pan-American  Day. 
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TJiere  Is  no  question  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  I  think  it  is  significant  to  report, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  said  today, 
that  the  per  capita  income  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  per  year  is  only  $126. 
It  has  been  said  that  communism  feeds 
on  the  bellies  of  the  hungry.  We  have 
an  abundance  that  we  might  share  with 
the  undernourished  of  i^tin  America. 
We  might  think  seriously  of  ways  to  do 
this.  Our  pan-American  friends  have 
tremendous  resources  both  natural  re- 
sources and  the  resources  of  the  people 
of  South  America  that  are  untapped  to- 
day. I  think  we,  today,  can  pause  and 
think  well  how  we  might  in  America  help 
these  people  tap  their  oWn  resources  for 
the  betterment  of  their  own  society 
which,  in  turn,  would  ser/e  to  make  bet- 
ter the  society  of  all  of  us{  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  J 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  today  to  t>e  on  tlhe  floor  to  hear 
the  opening  prayer  by  my  good  friend. 
Father  Joseph  P.  Thoming,  and  to  hear 
his  words  of  prayer  for  Latin  American 
and  pan-American  friendship.  While  I 
have  hstened  with  great  mterest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SELDEN]  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Jacksoh],  both  of 
them  have  so  well  covered  the  many  rea- 
sons for  better  understanding  of  the 
American  coimtries,  thereby  further  so- 
lidifying the  spirit  of  frieindship  that  is 
so  vital  in  these  times. 

However,  I  would  like  to  divert  for  a 
few  moments  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Father  Thoming.  who  has  spent  almost 
a  lifetime  studying  and  promoting 
friendly  relations  in  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Father  Thoming  ^udied  in  the 
imiversities  of  Latin  America  and  has 
written  books  and  articles  on  Latin 
America.  He  has  been  awarded  the  high- 
est national  decorations  of  other  Ameri- 
can Republics.  He  also  holds  the  two 
highest  decorations  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  and  has  always  poknted  out  the 
value  and  Importance  of  the  mother 
countries  in  promoting  ihe  cause  of 
friendship  in  the  new  world. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Father  Thoming 
has  traveled  through  all  the  countries 
of  Latin  and  South  America  and  is  well 
known  for  his  great  work  among  the 
people,  he  has  been  recogn|ized  by  many 
countries  and  has  been  onej  of  the  great- 
est ambassadors  of  goodwill.  On  several 
occasions,  particularly  in  the  years  of 
1951  and  1956,  he  was  officially  appointed 
as  a  U.S.  representative  to  inaugurations 
of  South  American  Presidents. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  live  for 
many  long  years  and  be  able  to  continue 
his  great  efforts  in  bringing  about  closer 
friendship  and  understanding  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
was  born  in  Argentina  and  who  lived 
there  for  more  than  half  my  life.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
commemoration  of  Pan-American  Day 
today  by  recalling  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Organization  of  American  States  was 
created. 


This  great  organization,  oldest  and 
most  successful  international  imJon  in 
the  world,  was  established  by  the  member 
states  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace  and 
justice,  to  promote  their  solidarity,  to 
strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to 
defend  their  sovereignty,  their  territorial 
integrity,  and  their  independence. 

Those  were  the  reasons  for  the  birth 
of  the  organization  when  it  came  into 
heixxg  on  April  14, 1890. 

They  are  the  same  reasons  why  it  is 
more  urgent  than  ever  Ijefore  that  the 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  stand  together. 

It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  before 
that  there  is  cooperation  between  these 
great  states  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
that  there  is  a  strengthening  of  their 
relations  in  support  of  democracy. 

All  of  the  American  nations  are  sover- 
eign nations,  bom  in  an  historical  mold 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
And  they  have  many  historical,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  interests  in  common. 

We  must  not  permit  a  wedge  to  be 
driven  between  our  respective  countries 
by  those  seeking  the  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy. 

We  must.  In  commemorating  the  crea- 
tion of  this  union  so  many  years  ago. 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  on 
which  our  basic  foimdations  of  freedom 
long  have  rested. 

This  union  between  the  pan-American 
States  is  not  a  perfect  one  and  there  are 
few  who  would  claim  it  to  be  so. 

As  one  personally  familiar  with  the 
history,  the  customs,  the  traditions  and 
the  language  of  our  Latin  neighbors,  I 
urge  the  United  States  to  regard  them 
and  their  problems  with  the  recognition 
they  deserve. 

We  Americans  must.  I  feel,  give  greater 
attention  to  the  betterment  of  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  our  friends  to 
our  south. 

In  these  perilous  days,  we  must  re- 
member the  underlying  principles  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  as 
stated  in  the  charter  of  the  OAS: 

1.  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent; 

2.  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficulties 
and  to  Insure  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  among  the  member 
states; 

8.  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the 
part  of  those  states  In  the  event  of  ag- 
gression; 

4.  To  seek  the  solution  of  political.  Jurid- 
ical, and  economic  problems  that  may 
arise  among  them;  and 

6.  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action,  their 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  April 
14  commemorates  a  day  in  1890  when 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States 
was  born,  we  celebrate  it  as  a  birthday. 
It  is  far  more  than  a  commemoration. 
Like  other  birthdays,  it  is  also  a  begin- 
ning, the  opening  of  another  year  of 
promise  and  expectation.  The  now 
many  years  of  promise  and  expectation 
have  been  amply  fulfilled.  The  effect 
has,  moreover,  been  cimiulative.  As  each 
year  of  harmony  and  cooperative 
achievement  is  added  to  the  others  of 
this  remarkable  Organization,  Its  service 
to  itself,  to  the  21  American  Republics  of 


which  it  Is  constituted,  and  to  the  world 
is  increased,  and  multiplied. 

BBGAK  AS  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  89  TKAKS  AGO 

This  Organization  began  as  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  Republics.  For 
many  years  it  grew  and  thrived  as  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Under  Its  ap- 
pellation since  1948,  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  it  has  indeed  reached 
maturity.  Now  in  the  69th  year  of  its 
admirable  existence,  it  Is  the  outward 
manifestation  and  practical  realization 
of  an  ideal  of  international  cooperation. 
The  21  American  Republics  have  joined 
in  voluntary  union  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  order  of  peace  and  justice; 
of  maintaining  friendship  and  security; 
of  promoting  close  relations  and  con- 
structive cooperation;  while  defending, 
withal,  the  sovereignty,  the  territorial 
integrity,  and  the  independence  of  the 
21  individual  nations. 

MtrrUAI.  BENEFTTS  FOR  2 1  REPUBLICS 
AND  THE  WORLD 

They  joined  for  these  purposes;  they 
have  faithfully  pursued  them ;  and  there 
is  continuing,  gratifying  achievement. 
The  practical  evidence  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ideals  appears  in  a 
multitude  of  forms.  A  series  of  confer- 
ences— usually  known  as  the  pan-Amer- 
ican conferences — has,  over  the  years, 
been  the  source  of  resolutions  for  ex- 
panding the  activities  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  creating  means  of  effectuating 
them.  Other  special  and  technical  con- 
ferences have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Organization  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 
Technical  and  information  offices  have 
been  set  up  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Organization  in  Washington  and  serve  as 
a  fountain  for  similar  oflBces  throughout 
the  Republics  organized  to  promote  co- 
operation in  agriculture,  foreign  trade, 
travel,  in  statistical,  cultural,  labor,  judi- 
cial, social,  and  various  sorts  of  tech- 
nical iriformation;  and  to  stimulate 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  numer- 
ous American  neighbors.  The  mainte- 
nance of  these  methods  and  devices  of 
coordinating  service  are  not  only  of 
mutual  benefit  to  themselves.  These  co- 
operative activities  are  of  significant 
value  both  in  effect  and  as  an  exemplar 
to  worldwide  relationships. 

Our  dedication  of  this  day  to  pan- 
American  solidarity  is  an  expression  of 
gratification  in  achievement  and  faith 
in  the  future  constructive  cooperation 
of  the  21  American  Republics. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  event  unique  in  human  history  when 
21  sovereign  nations  set  aside  1  day  each 
year,  and  proclaim  that  day  as  the  sym- 
bol of  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with 
one  another.  We  are  privileged  to  cele- 
brate that  event  today,  the  69th  cmni- 
versary  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

But  as  we  all  Icnow,  this  day  has  a 
meaning  which  goes  beyond  mere  inten- 
tions for  goodwill — for  the  21  American 
Republics  have  achieved  this  close  union 
on^  after  generations  of  attempt  and 
repeaXbd.  failure.  And  as  we  all  know, 
that  which  Is  accomplished  after  long 
hard  work  is  much  more  treasured  than 
something  gained  too  easily,  and  with- 
out sacrifice.  The  first  dreams  of  the 
day  we  celebrate  today  are  more  than 
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a  century  and  a  quarter  old.  They  were 
the  visions  of  the  great  South  American 
liberator,  Bolivar,  who  as  far  back  as 
1826  conceived  of  the  idea  of  a  union  of 
the  democracies  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. He  hoped  for  an  organization 
in  which  "the  strength  of  all  would  come 
to  the  aid  of  anyone  which  might  suffer 
from  the  aggression  of  a  foreign  enemy." 

That  idea  failed  then,  and  it  failed 
several  times  again.  But  finally,  despite 
years  of  internal  strife,  the  vision  of  an 
American  family  of  nations  achieved 
fruition.  As  a  result  of  a  conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1890,  the  founda- 
ticHis  for  the  Pan  American  Union  were 
laid.  In  the  years  since  that  time,  there 
has  been  steady  progress  in  building  the 
mighty  luiion  we  have  today.  Especially 
in  the  last  25  years,  since  our  own  coun- 
try inaugurated  the  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy, Bolivar's  vision  of  a  Pan  American 
Union  has  flourished.  We  are  honored 
to  celebrate  the  event  today,  and  we 
salute  the  body  which  implements  the 
vision — the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     [Mr. 
Thornberry].    The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 
-    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROHrBITING  PAYMENT  OP  ANNUI- 
TIES AND  RETIRED  PAY  TO  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  CASES  IN- 
VOLVING NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  238)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4601,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  1,  1954,  in 
order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  na- 
tional security  the  prohibition  on  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
to  clarify  the  application  and  operation 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itseU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  4601) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  September  1,  1054.  In 
order  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  national 
security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of  an- 
nuities and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the 
application  and  operation  of  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevlovis  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU 
and   amendments   thereto   to   final   passage 


without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  238 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4601,  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  in- 
volving the  national  security  the  pro- 
hibition on  payment  of  annuities  and  re- 
tired pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  to  clarify  the  application 
and  operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  twofold : 

First.  This  legislation  continues  in  full 
force  and  effect  the  prohibitions  now 
contained  in  the  act  of  September  1, 
1954.  as  amended,  against  payment  of 
any  Federal  annuity  or  retired  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  service  of  any  individual  who 
has  committed  an  offense  involving  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  This  legislation  restores  cer- 
tain Federal  retirement  benefits,  includ- 
ing survivor  benefits,  which  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954,  have  been  denied  to  a 
number  of  individuals  not  because  of  the 
commission  by  such  individuals  of  of- 
fenses involving  the  national  security  but 
because  of  the  commission  by  them  of 
comparatively  minor  offenses  which  are 
in  no  way  related  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  act  of 
September  1.  1954,  as  originally  enacted, 
was  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  any  Fed- 
eral annuity  or  retired  pay  to  any  indi- 
vidual because  of  the  cominission  by  such 
individual  of  an  offense  involving  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
However,  such  act,  in  its  entirety  and  as 
now  in  effect,  contains  provisions  which 
exceed  this  purpose  and  have  resulted 
in  the  denial  of  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits to  certain  individuals  and  their  sur- 
vivors for  reasons  which  are  not  related 
to  the  primary  purpose  of  such  act.  This 
bill  will  remedy  that  situation.  This 
legislation  was  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  an  official 
legislative  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 238. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4601)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit 
to  cases  involving  the  national  security 
the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities 
and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees 


of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication and  operation  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  4601,  with  Mr. 
EviNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Mur- 
ray! will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ReesI  will  be  recopnized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Murray!. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  In- 
troduced at  the  official  request  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to  accom- 
plish two  major  purposes. 

First.  The  bill  clarifies  and  strengthens 
existing  provisions  of  law  which  are  de- 
signed to  bar  payment  of  Federal  an- 
nuities or  retirement  pay  to  i>ersons  who 
have  committed  certain  offenses  re- 
lating to  questions  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  or  the  national  security. 

Second.  The  bill  corrects  certain  in- 
equities arising  under  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
denying  Federal  annuities  or  retirement 
pay  to  many  persons  because  of  rela- 
tively minor  offenses  in  no  way  related 
to  loyalty  or  the  national  security.  This 
latter  class  of  i)ersons  already  had  paid 
full  and  adequate  penalties  prescribed  by 
law  for  their  offenses,  only  to  be  faced 
thereafter  with  the  additional  burden 
of  losing  valuable  retirement  benefits. 

The  dual  purpose  of  H.R.  4601  is  car- 
ried out  by  language  in  the  bill  amend- 
ing Public  Law  769.  83d  Congress,  in  Its 
entirety.  This  law  bars  payment  of  any 
Federal  annuity  or  retired  pay  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  convicted  of  certain 
criminal  offenses  or  who  fall  or  refuse 
to  testify  or  produce  records,  or  make 
false  statements,  relating  to  their  official 
duties  in  proceedings  before  Judicial  or 
legislative  tribunals.  The  bar  against 
payment  applies  indiscriminately  to 
both  security  and  nonsecurity  cases.  It 
extends  to  surviving  widows  and  children 
as  well  as  the  individuals  concerned. 
"  In  submitting  the  request  for  this  leg- 
islation, the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pointed  out  that  on  July  16,  1958,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  held  section  2  of 
Public  Law  769  unconstitutional  as  It 
relates  to  the  case  of  one  Max  Stein- 
berg, whose  annuity  had  been  terminated 
because  of  his  Invoking  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  in  refusing  to  testify 
before  a  grand  jury  on  a  nonsecurity 
matter.  The  Department  of  Justice  ad- 
vises that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  asked  to  review 
this  decision. 

Of  special  concern  to  our  committee 
is  the  fact  that  without  this  legislation 
it  could  be  that  Public  Law  769.  in  Its 
present  form,  would  not  be  effective  to 
deny  Federal  annuities  and  retired  pay 
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to  individuals  whose  offenses  do  Involve 
the  national  security.  This  legislation, 
therefore,  continues  and  clarifies  the  bar 
to  Federal  annuities  and  retirement  pay 
in  cases  of  wrongful  acts  or  improper 
failure  to  act  In  matters  Involving  the 
national  security  or  questions  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  It  Is  believed  that 
these  cases  are  in  such  a  special  category 
that  payment  of  annuities  to  offenders 
in  this  area  would  be  repugnant  to  public 
policy  and  offensive  to  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual's sense  of  Justice.  By  their  of- 
fenses against  the  national  security  they 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  any  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  bill  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mends amends  Public  Law  769.  83d,  Con- 
gress, in  its  entirety  so  as  to  limit  its 
application  to  matters  involving  the  na- 
tlonsJ  security.  It  extends  the  annuity 
bar  to  a  limited  number  of  additional 
loyalty  offenses  which  were  omitted  from 
that  law. 

The  bill  would  retroactively  remove 
the  bar  against  annuity  awards  in  postal 
depredation  and  KiTwiiflr  cases.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  automatically 
reopening  and  allowing  the  annuity 
claims  already  denied  for  other  than  se- 
curity reasons.  Any  contributions  re- 
funded to  individuals  in  these  cases 
would  have  to  be  redeposited. 

During  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
769.  a  number  of  very  inequitable  situa- 
tions have  developed  whereby  individ- 
uals have  been  severely  punished  by  loss 
of  valuable  civil  service  annuities  for 
relatively  small  Infractions  of  the  law 
having  nothing  to  do  with  security. 
Most  of  these  Infractions  occurred  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  769.  The 
existing  criminal  laws  already  provide 
for  suitable  pimlshment,  consisting  of 
fines,  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  these 
cases. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  repMls 
that  166  persons  have  had  their  civil 
service  annuities  revoked  as  a  result  of 
PubUc  Law  769.  but  that  only  11  of  these 
cases  have  any  relation  to  security  mat- 
ters. The  1 1  Individuals  would  continue 
to  be  barred  from  receiving  annuities 
undo:  H  Jl.  4601. 

This  Mil  was  recommended  unani- 
mously by  our  committee.  Its  enact- 
ment will  carry  out  the  primary  pxirpose 
of  the  original  legislation,  that  is,  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  any  Federal 
annuity  or  retired  pay  to  any  individual 
who  commits  an  offense  involving  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation,  in  its  present  form, 
should  stand  any  court  test  since  It  is 
limited  to  offenses  against  the  national 
security.  In  our  opinion,  payment  <rf 
Federal  retirement  benefits  to  offenders 
in  such  cases  would  be  shocking  to  the 
public  conscience  and  morals  and  con- 
trary to  the  high  principles  on  which 
our  Oovemment  is  founded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Oovemment,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  security 
policy,  and  in  the  interest  of  doing  equity 
for  Individuals  who,  although  guilty  of 
no  act  or  omission  affecting  the  national 
security,  have  lost  or  will  lose  their  re- 
tirement benefits  under  existing  law. 


This  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1954 
and  which  the  present  legislation  modi- 
fies, was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
viction of  one  Alger  Hiss.  At  the  time 
the  legislation  was  considered  by  our 
committee,  Alger  Hiss  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  perjury  In  connection  with  na- 
tional defense  matters,  was  in  a  Federal 
prison  but  was  soon  to  be  released  from 
prison. 

Our  committee  felt  verjr  strongly  that 
Alger  Hiss  who  had  betrayed  our  national 
security  when  he  occupied  a  high  posi- 
tion in  our  Government  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  benefits  in 
the  form  of  annuities  from  our  Govern- 
ment. For  that  reason  the  legislation 
was  passed  in  1954,  but,  frankly,  the  leg- 
islation went  too  far.  It  covered  of- 
fenses not  only  Involving  our  national 
security,  but  covered  all  kinds  of  offense 
crimes  which  violate  the  criminal  laws  of 
our  Government,  so  far  as  theft  and  mis- 
handling of  the  mails  and  embezzlement 
and  many  other  offenses  which  in  no 
way  Involved  the  national  security  of  our 
Government. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  166  persons 
have  been  deprived  of  their  annuity  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  this  act  which 
was  passed  in  1954.  Of  those  166  cases 
only  11  Involved  the  national  security 
of  our  country.  I  have  here  a  list  of  all 
the  annuitants  who  have  been  denied 
their  annuities  since  the  passage  of 
PubUc  Law  769  in  1954—125  of  the  166 
were  postal  anployees.  This  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
indicates  the  different  crimes  for  which 
these  employees  were  convicted  and  on 
account  of  which  they  were  denied  their 
annuity.  Most  of  these  consisted  of  of- 
fenses like  theft  of  the  mails,  using  the 
mall  to  defraud,  and  embezzlement,  and 
they  were  In  no  way  related  to  national 
security  or  loyalty  t6  our  Oovemment. 

Tour  committee  feels  there  has  been 
an  injustice  to  these  persons  who  are 
being  deprived  of  their  annuity  and  who 
have  not  violated  any  laws  respecting 
loyalty  or  the  national  security  of  our 
coimtry.  We  do  not  think  these  people 
should  be  so  penalized  in  this  manner. 
This  bill  would  restore  to  all  of  them 
their  annuities  retroactively  to  the  time 
they  were  entitled  to  same,  less  any 
amount  they  have  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  this 
legislation  in  our  committee.  It  is 
meritorious.  I  trust  it  will  be  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  everybody  on 
this  floor  has  no  respect  for  anyone  who 
pleads  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  fifth  amendment  is  pleaded  In 
order  not  to  disclose  what  the  defense  is 
or  what  the  crime  might  be  on  the  theory 
that  nobody  has  to  testify  against  him- 
self. My  question  Is,  Does  this  act  per- 
mit people  who  pleaded  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  get  their  full  pension  rights,  or 
are  they  excluded,  as  they  should  be? 
I  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  put  into  business 
these  fifth-amendment  guys  again. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  If  It  concerns  the  na- 
tional sectirity  or  loyalty  laws  of  oar 
country,  then  they  would  be  barred. 

Mr.  FULTON.  How  can  you  tell  if  It 
will  affect  the  national  security  when 
these  particular  individuals  plead  the 
fifth  amendment  In  order  not  to  dis- 
close and  not  testify?  Why  not  have  an 
amendment  that  bars  anybody  from  get- 
ting these  benefits  under  this  legislation 
if  he  has  pleaded  the  fifth  amendment  to 
prevent  disclosure  of  what  the  crime 
might  be? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  If  he  refuses  to  testify 
about  any  matter  involving  nationid  se- 
curity or  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
then  he  would  be  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FULTON.  How  do  you  know  that 
he  is  not  Involved  In  something  that  is 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  because  he  clams  up  and  re- 
fuses to  testify  and  pleads  the  fifth 
amendment  as  a  bar  ? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Because  the  very  ques. 
tions  propounded  to  him  which  he  re- 
fuses to  answer  would  show  they  in- 
volve the  national  security  laws  of  oiu: 
country. 

Mr.  JOEEANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
Une  of  questions  relating  to  which  the 
witness  invoked  the  fifth  amendment 
would  clearly  indicate  whether  the  mat- 
ter related  to  national  seciuity  or  mat- 
ters of  losralty? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Certainly  so.  And,  I 
refer  to  the  Steinberg  case  which  was  be- 
fore the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
In  that  case  Max  Steinberg  was  asked  a 
question  which  did  not  Involve  natlcmal 
security  or  the  laws  of  our  country,  and 
later  on  he  was  deprived  of  his  annuity, 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  held  he  should 
not  have  been.  He  refused  to  answer 
questions  which  did  not  involve  Jeop- 
ardizing our  national  securi^. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Suppose  that  you  have 
a  witness  on  the  stand  before  a  court 
and  the  question  comes  tip,  "What  is 
your  name?"  "Where  do  yoa  live?" 
"Where  were  you  bom?"  and  the  man 
says  "I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground 
it  might  incriminate  me,"  and  pleads  the 
fifth  amendment.    Now.  what  tu^pens? 

Mr.  MX7RRAY.  That  question  does 
not  relate  to  national  security.  He 
would  have  to  be  asked  a  question  spe- 
cifically relating  to  the  natlcmal  secu- 
rity laws  of  our  country  and  then  refuse 
to  answer. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Has  the  coin^  held  It 
was  unconstitutional  simply  on  the  point 
of  the  fifth  amendment  rather  than  on 
the  point  of  national  seciulty? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcmi  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  in  the  case  before  the 
courts  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  it  was  so  spedflcally 
ruled  that  this  legislation  was  uncon- 
stitutional with  respect  to  the  invoking 
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of  the  fifth  amendment  In  a  matter  re- 
lating to  an  Internal  revenue  Investiga- 
tion. iB  that  not  the  statement  which 
the  chairman  made? 

Mr.  MX7RRAY.    That  la  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Now,  may  I  ask  a 
further  question  of  the  chairman.  Is  It 
not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
purpose  of  our  committee  in  voting  this 
bill  out  and  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  bin  as  speclflcally  framed  Is  In  no 
way  to  repeal,  to  weaken,  to  modify,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  purpose  and  Intent  Is 
to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  present 
legislation  which  relates  to  national  se- 
curity and  to  matters  of  loyalty? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Of  course,  after  the  con- 
viction of  Alger  Hiss  for  perjuring  him- 
self, In  connection  with  "clamming  up" 
about  certain  secrets  he  had  given  to 
foreign  agents  who  were  trying  to  destroy 
our  country,  we  felt  that  this  legislation 
should  be  passed. 

But  at  that  time  there  was  great  hys- 
teria in  the  country,  and  there  was  great 
wrath  upon  the  part  of  the  public  against 
Alger  Hiss'  receiving  an  annuity  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the  p>Qitentlary. 
But  I  must  say  now  that  the  legislation 
went  too  far  and  covered  not  only  the 
case  of  Alger  Hiss  and  all  those  who  had 
done  violence  to  our  national  security 
and  in  matters  of  loyalty,  but  included 
M  well  olTonsei  like  theft  from  the  malls, 
ftnd  so  forth,  which  in  no  way  related 
to  our  national  security.  60  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  to  confine  the 
matter  solely  to  questions  of  loyalty  and 
national  security. 

Mr.  J0HAN8EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gtnUe- 
man  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  not  the  intent  of 
this  legialation,  and  of  the  legislative 
committee  and  of  the  Congreis  further 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  introduced  into  this  House  bills  to 
repeal  this  legislation  outright,  and  by 
the  aotlon  of  the  committee  in  refusing 
to  act  favorably  upon  those  bills  we  have 
further  olarlfled  our  intent  to  strengthen 
the  legislation  on  the  books  relative  to 
quNtlons  of  national  security  and  mat- 
ters of  loyalty? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rtot. 

Mr.  rOLIY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tht 
lantliman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  X  yield  to  tht  gentle- 
man from  Maryland, 

Mr.  FOUY.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  havt  a 
goupit  of  quNtloni  to  ink  In  oonnietlon 
with  the  ebitrvatlon  of  the  dlitlngulihid 
gentleman  from  Ptnniylvania.  Ai  a 
member  of  the  oommlttet  X  am  in  favor 
of  M.R,  4t01.  but  a  eoupig  of  qufiltoni 
•riM  In  my  mind.  X  havi  In  my  hand  a 
fopy  of  the  original  aot,  whieh  li  now  up 
for  amendment,  and  in  leetlon  8  X  Invito 
Ihi  Chairman'i  attention  and  thi  atttn- 
tlon  of  thi  other  mimbfri  of  the  oom* 
mIttM.  to  thli  language  In  leotlon  8811  of 
title  5  of  the  United  Itatei  Code: 

Thirs  ihsil  net  be  paid  to  »ny  parson  who 
tiM  fsiisd  or  refused,  or  falls  or  refuses, 
iirior  to,  on,  or  sfter  leptember  1,  IIM,  upon 
the  ground  of  •fllf-litoilmlnsilon— 


And  then  the  provision  continues— 

to  appear,  tMtlfy,  or  produce  any  book. 

Turning  now  to  page  g  of  the  pro* 
posed  amendment,  section  2(a),  begin- 
ning on  line  13,  we  find  reads  as  follows: 

There  ahall  not  be  paid  to  any  person  who, 
prior  to,  on,  or  after  September  1,  19S4,  has 
refused  or  refuses. 

The  language  "upon  the  ground  of 
self-incrimination"  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  proposed  amendment.  But  my 
question  now  pertains  to  page  7  of  the 
report  in  support  of  this  bill  where  it 
says  in  tlie  first  paragraph: 

Section  a  of  the  amendment  ie  In  two 
parts,  oe  In  the  caae  of  the  flrst  section,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  to  Include  In  this  leg- 
islation certain  security  and  loyalty  offenses 
not  covered  by  existing  law: 

It  is  the  next  paragraph  which  is  sig- 
nificant: 

Section  a(a)  of  the  amendment  prohibits 
annuities  or  retired  pay  to  persons  refusing, 
on  grounds  of  self-lncrlmlnatton,  to  testify 
or  produce  documents.  In  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  loyalty,  or  with  respect  to  their  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments.  Tills  con- 
tinues present  law,  except  as  to  offenses  not 
involving  loyalty. 

The  question  I  have  is  this.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  proposes, 
as  I  understand  it  does,  to  delete  tiie  self- 
incrimination  language  as  it  does,  I  am 
at  a  lOM  to  understand  why  in  the  report 
it  states  that  there  will  be  forfeiture  of 
annuities  or  retired  pay  when  an  annui- 
tant exercises  his  privilege  under  the 
fifth  amendment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, under  the  Steinberg  case— and  I  am 
now  reading  from  the  Steinberg  decision 
in  the  U.8.  Court  of  Claims,  decided  July 
18.  1838,  where  on  the  constitutional 
question  the  court  held : 

The  offense  In  the  case  at  bar  was  the  ac- 
tion of  plaintiff  In  Invoking  the  fffth  amend- 
ment. This,  rather  than  an  offense,  la  a 
oo!\*tltutlonnl  guarantee.  Thus  doss  tiis 
tnking  of  the  fifth  amendment  constitute  a 
breach  of  faith  for  which  Congreis  can  enaot 
legislation  providing  for  a  sanction  avalnst 
improper  practices  of  Its  officers  and  employ* 
sts?    Ws  think  not. 

My  question  is  this;  Are  we  not,  in 
adopting  this  amendment,  eliminating 
any  sanotlon  or  any  pcnidty  for  the  in- 
vocation of  the  oonstttutional  gunrnntee 
under  the  fifth  amendment?  Or  are  we 
oontinulng  the  sanction  or  penalty 
whloh  the  Court  of  Clalmi  hae  itiuck 
down  as  unoonNtltutlonalf 

Ml',  MURRAY.  X  do  not  think  so,  be- 
eauMe  In  the  Steinberg  oaM  no  question 
of  nntlonal  seourlty  or  loyalty  wae  eon- 
eerned,  Me  wae  not  aeked  a  question 
about  national  seeurity  or  about  loyelty 
or  about  hie  eonduot  In  eonneetlon 
therewith. 

Mr.  roLlY,  Xi  It  our  Intention  then 
to  eliminate  by  moani  of  this  imnumti 
amendminti  M.ll.  4801,  any  NNhniion 
that  would  be  applied  upon  the  eaerolse 
of  the  fifth  amendment? 

Mr,  MURRAY.  No,  exoept  ai  It  re- 
lates to  national  security  or  to  loyalty. 

Mr,  rOLIY.  Xn  other  words,  if  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  Ie  called  before  a 
grand  jury  or  a  court  or  a  oommlttN  of 
Congreii  and  Invokes  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, that  particular  Qovernment  em- 


ployee would  not  lose  hie  annuity  rlghtat 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  No.  If  it  involves 
national  security  or  loyalty,  if  it  is  a 
question  like  that,  and  he  refuses  to  an- 
swer, then  he  would  be  subject  to  this 
act. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  he  does  invoke  the 
fifth  amendment  under  that  circum- 
stance he  would  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
annuity? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  correct,  as 
long  as  he  refuses  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  national  security  or 
loyalty  on  his  part. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Or  if  he  is  called  before 
a  committee  or  a  grand  jury  in  an  inquiry 
into  a  national  security  or  loyalty  mat- 
ter, and  if  this  Government  employee 
then  Invokes  the  protection  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  the  mere  fact  that  he  in- 
vokes the  protection  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment would  be  a  ground  for  forfeiting, 
canceling,  and  terminating  his  annuity 
rights.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  As  I  understand,  if  It 
concerns  the  national  security  or  loyalty 
as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  not  that  pcsition  then 
in  conflict  with  the  position  of  the  Court 
of  Claims? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Not  at  all,  because 
the  Steinberg  case  was  not  based  upon 
national  security  or  loyalty.  It  did  not 
pertain  to  national  security  or  loyalty. 
Also,  the  Steinberg  case  was  not  ap- 
pealT-d^ne  reason  being  this  pending 
legislation  which  would  have  made  the 
question  moot. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Steinberg  caee  In- 
volved the  invocation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, a  constitutional  guarantee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  ie  correct,  but 
he  was  not  asked  about  any  matters  In- 
volving him  In  connection  with  our  na- 
tional securliy  and  our  loyalty, 

Mr.  FULTON.  WUI  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I'cnnsylvanla. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  bren  bringing  up  here  be- 
ceuso  It  is  a  rcnl  point.  If  there  is  one 
method  different  from  another  in  the 
exercise  of  the  fifth  amonrtmrnt  by  a 
defendant,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

On  the  rule  tlint  if  you  plead  the  fifth 
amendment  you  plead  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, that  is  ptesded  for  a  liiyalty  pur- 
pose or  a  pui-piMD  limi  is  criminal  under 
a  statute,  I  are  no  difference  In  the 
pleading  of  the  fifth  amendment,  so  X 
PRMnrii  lee  why  In  one  caee  it  is  unoon- 
itltuilonal  aeeot'diMM  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  when  it  is  done  fur  a  personal, 
pnvMte  rt*asnn  and  would  then  lie  con- 
stituttoiml  wlipii  It  In  done  for  a  loyally 
roasiiii  or  a  aeowi  li>  leasuir 

The  iipNt  point  In  thlsi  OtiviouNly  there 
has  been  m  di^tflslon  of  the  U,M,  Mupremo 
Court  im  this  subject  at  all.  We  are 
limply  uurNNing  what  the  final  appeal 
would  be,  bpoause  the  decision  hai  only 
been  In  the  lower  court,  in  the  Stein- 
berg case  in  the  Cnui  t  of  Claims. 

Mr.  MURRAY,  The  gentleman  from 
Ptnniylvania  I  Mr,  Fulton  I  can  ipoak 
against  the  blU  on  hie  own  time,  but  not 
on  my  time, 


Mr.  REE8  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr,  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
7  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  clearly  explained  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
comes  before  this  Committee  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Let  me  say.  too,  that  it  comes  to  you 
after  long  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion. 

Our  chairman  has  well  said  that  about 
all  there  is  to  this  legislation  is  that  we 
went  a  little  further  than  we  intended 
to  in  the  original  legislation.  It  deals 
primarily  with  the  question  of  national 
security  and  loyalty,  and  not  so  much 
with  other  subject  matters  that  have 
been  brought  into  this  discussion  today. 
Briefly  stated,  this  legislation  Is  de- 
sirable to  eliminate  injustices  resulting 
from  denial  of  retirement  beneflts,  un- 
der present  law,  to  many  individuals — 
and  widows  of  some — for  relatively  minor 
offenses  which  do  not  Involve  questions 
of  loyalty  or  the  national  security.  At 
the  same  time,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
very  desirable  bar,  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided by  existing  law,  against  payment 
of  Federal  retirement  benefiu  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  committed  offenses — 
or  who  have  failed  or  refused  to  act 
when  In  duty  bound— in  loyalty  or 
security  matters. 

To  accomplish  this  twofold  purpose, 
the  bill  completely  rewrites  Public  Law 
789,  83d  Congress.  That  law  was  en- 
acted for  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting Federal  retirement  benefits  for 
individuals  guilty  of  wrongful  acts  or 
omissions  in  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tional security.  The  law  was  enacted  in 
response  to  strong  and  widespread  public 
demand.  This  demand  arose  because  of 
the  then  pending  payment  of  a  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  annuity  to  an  Individual 
about  to  be  released  from  a  Federal* 
penlUntiary  afUr  eenrlna  a  penal  term 
for  perjury  before  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  a  proceeding  directly  involving  the 
national  eeeurlty.  The  entire  country 
was  deeply  disturbed  and  Indignant  at 
the  prospect  that  a  Federal  annuity 
could  be  paid  In  any  such  case. 

X  should  say  that  the  individual  In 
question  has  not  yet  applied  for  the  re- 
tirement beneflts;  but  if  he  should  apply, 
there  will  lurely  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  can  collect.  He  has  left  the 
country,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  would  want  to  pay 
retirement  benefit!  to  an  Individual  who 
decIdH  to  reside  In  a  foreign  country. 

Although  thiN  wa«  the  primary  purpoN 
of  the  law.  during  the  eonslderatlon  of 
the  legislation  a  number  of  additional 
offeiiNes  wtro  written  into  the  provlilon 
barring  annuities,  Many  of  theie  addl- 
tionil  nffenses  In  no  manner  relati  to 
the  national  seourlty,  It  appears  clear 
at  this  time  that  the  denial  of  annultiN 
In  thoeo  additional  casei  was  above  and 
beyond  the  primary  purpose  of  Public 
Law  780  and  should  be  stricken  from  the 
law  In  equity  and  good  conscience. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphailiod 
that  N,R,  4881  contlnuei,  ola rifles,  and 
Mtrengtheni  the  original  purpose  of  Pub- 


lic Law  789,  that  is,  to  bar  Federal  annui- 
ties and  retired  pay  in  cases  of  offenses 
against  the  national  security.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Steinberg 
against  the  United  States  declared  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  769  unconstitutional 
in  a  matter  relating  to  the  Invoking  of 
the  fifth  amendment  before  a  grand  jury 
investigating  a  nonsecurity  matter.  Un- 
less the  security  provisions  of  the  law  are 
strengthened,  similar  judicial  decisions 
well  might  be  handed  down  in  the  future 
declaring  the  entire  present  law  uncon- 
stitutional. 

H.R.  4601  removes  the  inequitable  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  769  by  restoring  all 
annuity  rights  in  nonsecurity  cases. 
The  restoration  is  retroactive  and  will 
take  effect  as  though  Public  Law  769 
never  had  been  enacted.  Anyone  who 
has  received  a  refund  of  contributions 
to  an  annuity  or  retirement  system  will 
have  to  redcposit  the  refund  to  obtain 
restoration  of  benefits.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
annuities  which  will  be  restored  were  de- 
nied for  comparatively  minor  offenses. 
In  many  cases,  no  penalty  was  applied 
due  to  mitigating  circumstances  such  as 
restitution,  good  records,  and  so  forth. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  the  offenders 
were  reemployed  and  rendered  long  and 
faithful  public  service,  only  to  be  denied 
annuities  when  they  reached  retirement 
age. 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.   I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Why,  if  pleading  the 
fifth  amendment  is  not  an  offense  in  it- 
self, is  one  kind  of  pleading  of  the  fifth 
amendment  invoked  to  have  your  retire- 
ment benefits  canceled?  On  the  record  I 
would  like  to  lay  If  one  li  unoonitltutlon- 
al  or  one  method  of  pleading  the  fifth 
amendment  provides  an  unconstitution- 
al result  as  to  retirement  benefits  under 
thif  act,  I  think  the  leoond.  although  we 
like  It  less,  will  likewise  result  in  an  un- 
constitutional decision  if  it  is  sustained. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kantai.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  would  like  to  assoctaU 
myself  with  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
say  that  If  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  one 
purpose.  It  la  uneonstltutlonal  for  all 
purposes  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  line 
drawn,  and  whatever  may  be  our  per- 
sonal feelings  In  the  matter  If  the  matter 
Is  a  constitutional  right.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional right.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
for  all  purpoiei, 

Mr,  JOHANSIN,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  f 

Mr,  RUB  of  Xaniai,   X  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSIN.  X  would  like  to  ob- 
gfrvo  firit  of  all  that  the  uucNtlon  of 
what  Ie  or  what  Is  not  eonitltutlonai 
iHmi  In  thfic  latter  dayi  to  bt  whatever 
the  declilon  of  a  majority  of  the  nine 
men  acroii  the  itrNt  happini  to  bt. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  doci  not  the  qum- 
tlon  amount  to  thU— not  whether  there 
Is  a  right  to  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment, 
but  whether  there  li  a  right,  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  hold  a  job  under  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  ConitltuUon  and  In  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  then  refuse  to 


give  an  accounting  of  one's  performance 
of  that  job  with  respect  to  matters  that 
involve  national  security  and  that  in- 
volve loyalty  to  this  Government  and, to 
the  very  oath  that  was  taken.  Is  not 
the  real  issue  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  make  a  constitutional  right  out 
of  a  Federal  job  without  reference  to 
willingness  to  testify  as  to  the  most  basic 
responsibility  of  all,  namely,  that  of 
loyalty  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
very  oath  that  is  taken? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  stated  the  proposition 
correctly. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^     . 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Would  you  explain  to 
me — because  that  does  bring  up  a  ques- 
tion—if a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
exercises  his  constitutional  right,  by 
what  right  or  authority  then  does  this 
Congress  put  a  penalty  on  It? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  the  loss  of  the  Job  would 
certainly  be  a  penalty  and  the  loss  of  the 
perquisites  and  privileges  of  the  job,  of 
which  this  pension  Is  one,  is,  let  us  con- 
cede for  all  practical  purposes,  a  penalty; 
but  the  question  is  whether  the  right  to 
that  job  and  to  these  perquisites  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  that  is  completely  in- 
violate whether  ornot  a  person  violates 
national  eeeurlty  or  refuses  to  answer 
questions  related  to  his  own  perform- 
ance in  that  office. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RBC8  of  Kansae.  X  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  had  not  prepared  to 
make  any  remarks  in  oonnKtion  with^ 
this  bill,  for  which  I  will  gladly  vote. 
But  I  think  perhaps  the  subject  of  plead- 
ing the  fifth  amendment  by  a  witness 
oomei  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  more  than  any 
other  committee  of  this  House.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  the  discussion  about  It, 
now  In  proceai,  I  might  contribute  a 
thought  or  10  which  might  be  helpful, 
and  for  the  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
may  I  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  time  and  again  has 
held  that  the  pleading  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  by  a  witneee  before  a  eon- 
greeelonal  committee,  does  not  even  Infer 
guilt  or  wrongdoing,  It  doei  not  even 
IhXor  guilt  and  li  definitely  not  an  admii- 
iilon  or  guilt;  not  of  any  kind  or  sort  of 
guilt  of  criminal  activity. 

Mr.  MM  of  Kangai.  Thli  logtilatlon 
doffl  not  affeet  that. 

Mr,  DOYUl.  But  X  wish  to  Mioclate 
myielf  with  the  dUtlnguUhod  gontlemiin 
from  Ft nneylvanla  I  Mr,  Fvlton  I  and  the 
dlitlngulihtd  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Fobgvl  on  the  quoitlon  they 
have  ralMd,  ai  to  tho  eenitltutlonalliy 
of  the  bill  provlalone  In  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Of  eourie.  X  am  itrongly  In  lup- 
port  of  the  bill.  !  hope  thli  method  of 
trying  to  strengthen  our  national  se- 
curity proves  practical  and  legal.  X  com- 
pliment the  committee  upon  ite  work  on 
the  problem.  But,  X  think  we  ought  io 
bf  dtad  lure  that  this  bill,  ai  It  paggog 
this  Houce,  li  fully  considered  by  the 
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other  body  and  possibly  In  conferences. 
M  to  this  particular  point  being  dis- 
cussed. I  doubt  very  much  If  by  this 
congressional  legislation  we  can  over- 
come many,  many  decisions  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  which  has  so  many  times 
defined  that  the  plea  of  self  incrimina- 
tion, known  as  the  fifth  amendment,  is 
a  basic  constitutional  right. 

May  I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: that  I  am  one  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress who  recognizes,  that  even  though  I 
may  not  like  some  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  vm- 
der  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  interprets 
the  law  as  we  pass  the  laws  of  the  land. 
We  may  not  like  it.  Some  of  their  deci- 
sions may  prove  inconvenient,  and  per- 
sonally inconsistent  with  our  individual 
opinion,  but,  nevertheless,  under  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  the  ju- 
dicial department  of  our  Government  is 
represented  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  member  of  the 
California  bar  for  over  30  years,  and  of 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  many 
years,  I  wish  to  affirm  my  position  again. 
It  is,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  as  our 
highest  Court,  deserves  the  dignified  ex- 
pression of  faith  and  confidence  of  this 
Congress  and  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  It  does  not  have  this, 
the  Commies  and  their  fellow  travelers 
will  proclaim  with  loud  glee  and  hilarity 
and  their  unpatriotic  propaganda  and 
their  subversive  activity,  that  our  form 
of  representative  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  not  worked  well.  We  can 
honestly  criticize  a  decision,  but  I  do  not 
conceive  of  it  being  strengthening  to  the 
,  endurableness  of  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  condemn  the  Court  itself. 
To  do  so,  makes  for  weakness  of  our 
fortress  against  Soviet  communism. 
\  Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  a  view  expressed  rela- 
tive to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — and  as 
long  as  it  remains  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  truly  judicial  body,  I  have  the  ut- 
most respect  for  it — some  90  years  ago 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural 
address,  when  he  said  that  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  specific 
case  must  thereafter  become  the  irrev- 
ocable law  of  the  land,  then  we  will 
have  ceased  to  be  our  own  rulers  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas!  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  not  an  attor- 
ney and  certainly  not  a  constitutional 
attorney,  but  I  believe  that  those  who 
feel  this  law  may  be  unconstitutional  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  which  relate  to 
the  invoking  of  the  fifth  amendment  are 
losing  sight  of  the  basic  fact. 

This  is  not  a  penalty  provision  in  the 

true  sense  of  the  word.    No  one  is.  or 

■  will  be,  deprived  of  any  of  his  own  money. 

.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  he  gets  his 

money  back,  but  because  he  has  refused 


to  testify  when  he  has  a  duty  to  do  so, 
by  reason  of  his  official  position  with  the 
Government,  the  U.S.  Government  has  a 
right  to  withhold  from  him  any  special 
benefits  which  accrue  to  him  In  this 
event.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  an  em- 
ployee getting  special  benefits  from  the 
taxpayers  when  he  has  failed  to  keep  his 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  these 
statements  of  public  policy,  set  forth  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, are  significant: 

Adverse  and  hostile  policies,  attitudes,  and 
other  actions  of  certain  foreign  nations  In 
the  world  today  Imperil  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion. Proof  exists  at  every  hand  that  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  Communist 
enemy  Is  the  Infiltration  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  with  hostile  Influences 
in  order  to  undermine  and  overthrow  the 
Government.  It  Is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
right  and  reason  that  an  Individual,  whose 
acts  or  omissions  are  calculated  to  Impede 
th«  national  defense,  safety,  and  security  or 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  or  seciire  any  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  hostUe  forces  and  Influ- 
ences, should  derive  any  Federal  benefit  In 
the  form  of  annuity  or  retired  pay  based  on 
his  service  as  a  Government  officer  or  em- 
ployee. This  committee  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  Inaction  and  dlrregard  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  any  such  situation 
constitutes  dereliction  of  duty  of  the  most 
serious  nature. 

It  Is  apparent  to  this  committee  that  a 
significant  principle  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits  at  Issue  has  not  been 
given  the  proper  weight  In  the  considera- 
tion of  existing  law.  This  principle  is  to 
the  effect  that  an  Individual  who  assumes 
public  office  or  employment  accepts  all  of 
the  obligations  (explicit  and  Implicit)  of 
such  office  or  employment  as  well  as  the 
emoluments  thereof.  When  an  individual 
enters  the  service  of  the  United  States,  he 
imposes  upon  himself  an  extraordinary — 
even  a  unique — commitment  of  complete 
and  unswerving  loyalty  to  government  and 
to  country.  This  obligation  of  loyalty  Is 
preemptive  of  any  and  all  rights  and  benefits 
accruing  from  public  office  or  employment. 
Fulfillment  of  such  obligation  of  loyalty  at 
all  times  Is  an  absolute  condition  precedent 
to  the  granting,  vesting,  and  receipt  of  any 
right,  benefit,  or  remedy  arising  out  of  the 
office  or  employment  In  the  past,  present, 

or  future. 

1 

Breach  of  this  obligation  or  high  trust  by 
an  Individual  guilty  of  an  act  or  omission 
which  Impairs  the  national  security  abro- 
gates from  the  beginning  any  obligation  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  benefits  based  on 
the  service  of  such  individual.  All  claims  for 
such  benefits  must  stand  or  fall  along  with 
those  of  the  Individual  whose  conduct  Is  at 
issue.  In  the  case  of  such  breach  of  trust. 
It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  to  deny  such 
benefits  and  at  the  same  time  make  appro- 
priate return  of  contributions  nrade  by  the 
Individual  concerned.  These  benefits  are.  In 
part.  In  the  nature  of  gratuities  because  of 
Government  contributions  toward  such  bene- 
fits. In  effect,  the  payment  of  any  such 
benefits  to  any  such  Individual  would  be 
shocking  to  the  public  conscience  and  morals 
and  repugnant  to  the  high  principles  on 
which  our  Government  is  founded.  This 
was  made  abundantly  evident,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  that  became  Public 
Law  769, 83d  Congress. 

Mr.  PULTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PULTON.  That  brings  up  a  re- 
markable question.  Does  Alger  Kiss 
have  a  right  to  get  his  money  back,  with 
Interest,  from  the  Government,  and  has 
he  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  answer  Is  that 
he  has  not  received  his  money  and  he 
has  not  asked  for  It.  but  he  is  entitled 
to  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  And  is  he  entitled  to 
interest  on  his  money? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Certainly,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Why  did  not  the  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Steinberg  case  develop  this  on  all  aspects 
of  the  constitutional  question?  Why  did 
he  not  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims 
decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
clarify  this  question  before  recommend- 
ing this  legislation?  Why  did  he  not  do 
It?    Will  somebody  answer  me  on  that? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  answer  is  that 
everybody  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  law  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  it  and  that  further  appeal 
would  be  undesirable,  particularly  since 
he  was  going  to  recommend  this  particu- 
lar change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  believe  It  was  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Solicitor  General 
not  to  have  settled  this  question  in  ad- 
vance before  recommending  legislation. 
This  que.stion  of  constitutionality  should 
be  settled;  and  all  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  gentleman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  ai'e  doing  is  simply  trying 
to  check  out  on  all  phases  of  this  matter 
of  constitutionality.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court  If  a  matter  Is  un- 
constitutional in  one  phase  the  entire  act 
falls.  If  they  hold  it  is  uncon.stituUonal 
to  put  a  penalty  on  a  person  for  exer- 
cising his  rights  under  a  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  we 
should  not  try  to  do  what  amounts  to 
just  that.  I  for  one  cannot  see  how  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  right  to 
plead  the  fifth  amendment  which  the 
Supreme  Court  says  is  not  even  an  in- 
ference of  guilt  gives  Congress  the  right 
to  assess  a  penalty  against  anyone  exer- 
cising his  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  It  is  not  assessed  on 
that  ground,  but  because  he  has  violated 
his  obligation  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  refusing  to 
give  information  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
give  because  of  accepting  that  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  connection  with  the 
position  taken  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton  1 
I  would  like  to  quote  this  language  from 
the  Supreme  Court  cited  in  the  Stein- 
berg case.  The  Supreme;  Court  has  held 
in  the  case  of  Slochower  against  the 
Board  of  Education: 

The  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
would  be  reduced  to  a  hollow  mockery  if 
its  exercise  could  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
a  confession  of  guilt.  The  prlvUege  serves 
to  protect  the  Innocent  who  otherwise  might 
be  ensnared  by  ambiguous  circumstances. 

My  question.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  ReesI.  Is  this: 
As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
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Service  Committee  and  one  who  is  In 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  H.R.  4601,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  purpose  Is  to 
eliminate  this  unfair  provision  referring 
to  crimes  not  involving  national  security 
and  not  involving  loyalty.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  H.R.  4601.  to  eliminate 
that  provision  pertaining  to  the  exercise 
of  the  constitutional  right,  in  other 
words,  exercising  the  guarantee  provided 
by  the  fifth  amendment.  My  opinion  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  original 
act.  section  2.  specifically  authorized  the 
forfeiture  of  benefits  where  the  refusal 
to  answer  was  on  the  ground  of  self- 
incrimination.  H.R.  4601  eliminates  that 
provision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  committee  when  they  reported  out 
HJl.  4601  to  eliminate  all  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights  as 
forming  the  basis  for  the  imposition  of 
any  penalty  or  sanction. 

My  question  arises  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
page  7  the  statement  is  made: 

Section  2(a)  of  the  amendment  prohibits 
annuities  or  retired  pay  to  persons  refusing 
on  ground  of  Mlf-lncrlminatlon. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Fulton  1  that  the  Court  of  Claims  Lb  cor- 
rect In  holding  that  for  the  exercise  of  a 
constitutional  right,  regardless  of  what 
that  right  may  be.  the  Congress  cannot 
Impose  any  loss  of  any  benefit,  carmot 
Impose  any  penalty  or  sanction.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  the  case  of  crimes  or 
misdemeanors,  but  in  all  other  cases,  and 
Congress  cannot  except  from  this  fixed 
principle  cases  Involving  the  serious 
charges  of  loyalty  and  security.  There- 
fore I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
^nnsylvania  in  the  conclusion  that  if 
this  bill  in  any  respect  iri  loyalty  or 
security  matters  seeks  to  impose  sanc- 
tions or  penalties  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  guarantee  under  the 
fifth  amendment  that  it  will  be  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  tha  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  one  oT  the  most  dill- 
gent  members  of  that  committee,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  supports  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  bill;  but  my  questions  are  prompted 
by  the  language  in  the  report.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  eliminate  the  original  provision 
which  called  for  the  forfeiture  of  bene- 
fits upon  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional right.  I  have  been  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  imderstand  why  that  has  not 
been  categorically  and  positively  set 
forth  in  the  report,  to  prevent  any  con- 
clusion from  being  drawn  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  not  to  do  away  with  the 
original  provisions  providing  for  a  sanc- 
tion or  penalty  upon  the  invocation  of 
the  fifth  amendment  protection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  bill  sets 
out  the  policy  as  carefully  and  clearly  as 
can  be  done.  - 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing.   It  is  the  report  that  has  misled  me. 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Briefly.  Z 
think  the  gentleman  supports  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  am  supporting  It  but 
it  brings  these  questions  up.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  the  legislation  declared  un- 
constitutional merely  because  of  the  lack 
of  congressional  intent  in  the  language 
we  are  setting  out  here.  I  believe  our 
purpose  ts  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
going  beyond  constitutional  limits.  This 
brings  up  a  precedent,  and  I  think  the 
veterans'  organizations  of  the  coimtry 
should  take  cognizance  of  this  fact. 

This  brings  up  a  precedent,  as  I  say. 
Every  action  we  take  here  is  going  to  be 
cited  as  a  precedent  later.  I  am  a  for- 
mer veteran  and  that  brings  to  mind 
this:  When  somebody  is  convicted  by  a 
court-martial  and  discharged  from  the 
service,  he  loses  his  rank,  his  pay.  his 
retirement,  and  his  GI  education  rights, 
whether  it  is  on  the  security  of  the 
country,  loyalty  or  on  a  small  little  thing 
that  sometimes  would  not  even  be  a  mis- 
demeanor in  a  State.  So,  we  are  here 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  in  one  instance  de- 
priving a  serviceman  and  his  widow  de- 
pendent, also  his  children,  of  support 
when  it  involves  only  a  misdemeanor. 

I  hope  that  the  veterans'  organizations 
will  look  into  this  because  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  injustice  done  to  many  of  our 
veterans  in  this  counti-y  when  they  have 
been  deprived  of  their  retirement  right, 
their  disability  right,  their  citieenship 
rights,  yes.  and  their  widow's  and  their 
children's  support  rights,  and  also  they 
have  lost  their  GI  education  rights  that 
would  simply  make  them  better  U.S.  cit- 
izens. How  can  we  say  we  are  not  doing 
that? 

I  strongly  favor  and  recMnmend  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  particularly  take  up  the 
situation  because  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous injustice  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  do  want  to  say  to 
both  the  gentleman  f rc»n  Maryland  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
we  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  this  legislation  has 
prtxnpted  their  remarks.  But  I  do  think 
this  needs  to  be  added:  The  full  intent 
of  the  committee  and  those  counseling 
on  this  bill  was  to  bring  here  a  measure 
that  would  provide,  first,  that  no  one 
who  is  guilty  of  subversion  or  disloyalty 
may  secure  additional  gratuities  or  ben- 
efits from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and.  second,  that  employees,  for- 
mer employees,  and  their  families  not  be 
deprived  of  their  benefits  because  of 
comparatively  minor  offenses.  That  has 
been  the  intent,  and  I  submit,  as  both  the 
gentlemen  pointed  out,  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents the  best  possible  means  to  obtain 
these  objectives.  If  a  constitutional 
question  exists,  the  ultimate  decision  will 
have  to  be  with  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Further  discussion  on  this  mat- 
ter here  would  seem  to  serve  no  purpose. 
Mr.  FOLEY,  You  have  reference  to  a 
conviction  for  these  offenses  by  a  court 
of  law  rather  than  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutional right,  being  the  basis  or  the 
ground  for  forfeiture  of  the  benefits,  is 
that  correct? 


I  repeat  my  question.  Your  views  were 
premised  on  this  basis,  that  the  person 
Involved  has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of 
law  of  the  charges  against  him  and  that 
the  forfeiture  of  his  benefit  depends  upon 
that  act  rather  than  upon  the  exercise  of 
a  constitutional  right;  is  that  correct, 
sir?  

Mr.  CORBETT.  It  Is  the  failure  to  act 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  who  is  in 
duty  bound  to  act  in  keeping  with  his 
contract  made  when  he  took  office.  It 
does  not  result  in  a  penalty  or  punish- 
ment in  the  form  of  forfeiture  of  the 
benefit.  It  results  in  a  justified  refusal 
by  the  Government  to  give  him  a  benefit 
because  he  has  failed  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  laid  down  which  he 
accepted  when  he  took  office. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  the  ground  other 
than  the  protection  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment'invocation;  is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Any  refusal  or  fail- 
ure to  act  when  it  is  his  duty  to  act. 
whatever  It  might  be,  in  violation  of  the 
contract  between  him  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
due  and  adequate  cause. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Which  failure  would  in- 
clude the  invocation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment protection. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  If  the  fifth  amend- 
ment is  being  utilized  as  a  shield  for  him 
to  refuse  to  do  his  duty — and  even  pos- 
sibly to  aid  and  abet  the  weakening  or 
destruction  of  the  Constitution — cer- 
tainly, then,  the  invocation  of  it  itself 
is  a  \'iolatlon  of  his  contract  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  it  is  on  that  basis,  I 
disagree  with  you  on  the  ground  it  would 
be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  PULTON.  How  can  the  Invoca- 
tion of  a  constitutional  right  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  be  a  breach  of  his 
oath  under  the  statutes  that  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  for  his  protection?  I  do 
not  understand  that. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  gather  from 
this  discussion  that  we  have  had  that 
no  one  who  has  spoken  is  opposing  this 
legislation  as  it  Is  written.  We  are  glad 
to  have  this  discussion  and  to  have  these 
matters  pointed  out.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber  that  this  matter  of  denial  of  retire- 
ment benefits  deals  only  with  the  ques- 
tion of  national  security.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  questions  raised  should 
delay  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
legislation  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  will  carry  out  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  recognized  public  policy. 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislation  should 
be  passed  by  the  House  and  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  lliere  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  prohibit  payment  of  an- 
nuities to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  1.  1954. 
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M  unenitod  (68  BXtX.  1143.  70  BUt  761;  8 
Uil.O.  740b-740i),  U  amuutod  to  rMul  m 
foUowi: 

"ThAt  (•)  there  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
perton  convicted,  prior  to,  on.  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  I9S4.  under  any  article  or  provision 
of  law  specified  or  described  In  this  subsec- 
tion, of  any  offense  within  the  purview  of 
such  article  or  provision  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  this  subeection,  or  to  any  survivor  or 
beneficiary  of  such  person  so  convicted,  for 
any  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such 
conviction  or  subsequent  to  September  1, 
1954,  whichever  date  Is  later,  any  annuity  or 
retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  such 
person  (subject  to  the  exceptions  contained 
In  section  10(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act)  which  is 
creditable  toward  such  annuity  or  retired 
pay— 

"(1)   any  offense  within  the  purview  of — 

"(A)  section  792  (harboring  or  concealing 
persons).  793  (gathering,  transmitting,  or 
losing  defense  Information),  794  (gathering 
or  delivering  defense  information  to  aid  for- 
eign government),  or  798  (disclosure  of  clas- 
sified Information) ,  of  chapter  37  (relating  to 
espionage  and  censorship)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(B)  chapter  105  (relating  to  sabotage)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 

"(C)  section  2381  (treason).  2382  (mis- 
prision of  treason) .  2383  (rebellion  or  Insur- 
rection), 2384  (seditious  conspiracy),  2385 
(advocating  overthrow  of  government),  2387 
(activities  affecting  armed  forces  generally), 
2388  (activities  affecting  armed  forces  dur- 
ing war) ,  2389  (recruiting  for  service  against 
United  States),  or  2390  (enlistment  to  serve 
against  United  States),  of  chapter  115  (re- 
lating to  treason,  sedition,  and  subversive 
activities)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(D)  section  10(b)  (2),  10(b)  (3),  or  10  (b) 
(4)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
768.  767;  42  U.8.C..  1962  edition,  sec.  1810(b) 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)),  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1954 
by  the  Act  of  August  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  919) ; 
Public  Law  703,  Eighty-third  Congress:  42 
U.S.C.   2011-2281). 

"(B)  section  16(a)  or  16(b)  of  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Act  of  1948  (60  Stat  778,-  43  U.8.C.. 
1952  edition,  sec.  1816(a)  and  (b) )  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  by  the  Act  of  August  30,  1954, 
insofar  as  such  offense  under  such  section 
ie(a)  or  16(b)  Is  committed  with  Intent  to 
Injure  the  United  States  or  with  Intent  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  or 

"(P)  any  prior  provision  of  law  on  which 
any  provision  of  law  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph  Is 
based: 

"(a)  any  offense  within  the  purview  of 

"(A)  article  104  (aiding  the  enemy)  or 
article  106  (spies)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  (chapter  47  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code)  or  any  prior  article 
on  which  such  article  104  or  article  106.  as 
the  case  may  be.  Is  based,  oc 

"(B)  any  current  article  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  (or  any  prior  article 
on  which  such  current  article  Is  based)  not 
•peclfled  or  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  on  the  basis  of  charges 
and  specifications  describing  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  law  specified  or  described 
In  paragraph  (1),  (8).  or  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section If  the  executed  sentence  includes 
death,  dishonorable  discharge,  or  dismissal 
from  the  service,  or  If  the  defendant  dies 
before  execution  of  such  sentence  as  finally 
approved; 

"(3)  perjtiry  committed  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  ZMstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia— 

"(A)  In  falsely  denying  the  commission  of 
an  act  whlcb  conatltutaa  aay  of  the  of- 
feuse*^ 


"(1)  within  the  purview  of  any  provision 
of  law  specified  or  described  in  i>aragraph 
<1)  of  this  subsection,  or 

"(11)  within  the  purview  of  any  article  or 
provision  of  law  specified  or  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  Insofar  as 
luch  offense  Is  within  the  purview  of  any 
article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  of  this  subsection, 

"(B)  In  falsely  testifying  before  any  Fed- 
eral grand  Jiu-y,  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  court-martial  with  respect  to  his  service 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
In  connection  with  any  matter  Involving  or 
relating  to  any  Interference  with  or  endan- 
germent  of,  or  Involving  or  relating  to  any 
plan  or  attempt  to  Interfere  with  or  endan- 
ger, the  national  security  or  defense  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(C)  In  falsely  testifying  before  any  con- 
gressional committee  in  connection  with  any 
matter  under  Inquiry  before  such  congres- 
sional committee  Involving  or  relating  to  any 
Interference  with  or  endangerment  of,  or  in- 
volving or  relating  to  any  plan  or  attempt 
to  Interfere  with  or  endanger,  the  national 
security  or  defense  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  subornation  of  perjury  committed  in 
connection  with  the  false  denial  or  false 
testimony  of  another  person  as  specified  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son convicted.  prlc»r  to,  on.  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  under  any 
article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or  de- 
scril^ed  In  this  subsection,  of  any  offense 
within  the  purview  of  such  article  or  pro- 
vision to  the  extent  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, or  to  any  survivor  or  beneficiary  of 
such  perEon  so  convicted,  for  any  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  such  conviction  or 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment,  whichever  date  Is  later,  any  an- 
nuity or  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  serv- 
ice of  such  person  (subject  to  the  excep- 
tions contained  in  section  10  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  Act)  which  Is  creditable  toward  such 
annuity  or  retired  pay — 

"(1)    any  offense  within  the  purview  of— 

"(A)  section  222  (violation  of  specific  sec- 
tions) or  section  223  (violation  of  sections 
generally)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  958;  43  U.S.C.  2273  and  3273).  Inso- 
far as  such  offense  under  such  section  323 
or  223  is  committed  with  Intent  to  Injure 
the  United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 

"(B)  secUon  224  (communication  of  re- 
stricted data),  section  228  (receipt  of  re- 
stricted data),  or  section  226  (tampering 
with  restricted  data)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (68  SUt.  958  and  959;  42  U  8  C 
2274,  2275,  and  2276) ,  or 

"(C)  section  4  (conspiracy  and  com- 
munication or  receipt  of  classified  Informa- 
gency),  or  section  113  (aiding  evasion  of 
apprehension  during  internal  security  emer- 
gency), or  section  113  (aiding  evasion  of 
apprehension  dtiring  lnt.ernal  security  emer- 
gency) of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
(64  Stat.  991,  1029.  and  1030;  60  U.S.C.  783 
822,  and  823); 

"(2)  any  offense  within  the  purview  of 
any  current  article  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  (chapter  47  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code) ,  or  any  prior  article 
on  which  such  current  article  Is  based,  on 
the  basis  of  charges  and  specifications  de- 
scribing a  violation  of  any  provision  of  law 
specified  or  described  In  paragraph  (1), 
(3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  exe- 
cuted sentence  includes  death,  dishonorable 
discharge,  or  dismissal  from  the  service,  or 
if  the  defendant  dies  before  execution  of 
such  sentence  as  finally  approved; 

"(3)  perjury  committed  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia in  falaely  denying  the  commission 
of  an  act  which  constitutes  any  of  the  of- 
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fensM  wnhln  the  purview  of  any  provision 
of  law  spcclfled  or  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(4)  subornation  of  perjury  committed  in 
connection  with  the  false  denial  of  another 
person  as  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
person  who,  prior  to,  on.  or  after  8eptemb-r 
1,  1964,  has  refused  or  refuses,  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  has  failed  or  fails,  to  appear, 
testify,  or  produce  any  book,  paper,  record, 
or  other  document,  relating  to  his  service 
as  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  Oovernment, 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  court  of  the 
United  States,  court-martial,  or  concessional 
committee.  In  any  proceeding  with  respect 
to— 

"(1>  any  relationship  which  he  has  had 
or  has  with  a  foreign  government,  or 

"(2)  any  matter  Involving  or  relating  to 
any  Interference  with  or  endangerment  of, 
or  Involving  or  relating  to  any  plan  or  at- 
tempt to  Interfere  with  or  endanger,  the 
national  security  or  defense  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of 
such  person,  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
September  1.  1954.  or  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  such  failure  or  refusal  of  such  person, 
whichever  date  Is  later,  any  annuity  or  re- 
tired pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  such 
person  (subject  to  the  exceptions  contained 
in  section  10(2)  and  (8)  of  this  Act)  which 
is  crediuble  toward  such  annuity  or  retired 
pay. 

"(b)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  person 
who.  prior  to.  on,  or  after  September  1.  1964. 
knowingly  and  willfully,  has  made  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement 
or  representation,  or  who.  prior  to,  on,  or 
after  such  date,  knowingly  and  willfully, 
has  concealed  or  conceals  any  material  fact, 
with  respect  to  his — 

"(1)  past  or  present  membership  In,  aflU- 
lation  or  association  with,  or  support  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  any  chapter,  branch, 
or  subdivision  thereof,  in  or  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  organization, 
party,  or  group  advocating  (A)  the  over- 
throw, by  force,  violence,  or  other  uncon- 
stitutional means,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes,  (B)  the  establishment,  by 
force,  violence,  or  other  unconstitutional 
means,  of  a  Communist  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship in  the  United  Statca.  or  (C)  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  conviction,  under  any  article  or  pro- 
vision of  law  specified  or  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
of  any  offense  within  the  purview  of  such 
subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  provided  In  such 
subeection,  or 

"(3)  failure  or  refusal  to  appear,  and  tcatl- 
fy.  or  produce  any  book,  paper,  record.  o» 
other  document,  as  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section, 

for  any  period  subsequent  to  September  1, 
1954,  or  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  any 
such  stetement,  representation,  or  conceal- 
ment of  fact  Is  made  or  occurs,  whichever 
date  Is  later.  In  any  document  executed  by 
such  person  In  connection  with  hU  employ- 
ment In,  or  application  for.  a  civilian  or  mili- 
tary office  or  position  In  or  under  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  the 
survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  person,  any 
annuity  or  retired  pay  on  the  basU  of  the 
service  of  such  person  (subject  to  the  excep- 
tions contained  in  section  10(2)  and  (3)  of 
this  Act)  which  Is  creditable  toward  such 
annuity  or  retired  pay. 

"(c)  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  person 
who,  prior  to,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment,  knowingly  and 
willfully,  has  made  or  makes  any  false,  fic- 
titious, or  fraudulent  statement  or  represen- 
tation, or  who,  prior  to.  on.  or  after  such  data, 
knowingly  and  wUIfuUy,  has  concealed  or 
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conceals  any  material  fact,  with  respect  to 
his  conviction,  under  any  artlrle  or  provision 
of  law  specified  or  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  of  any 
offense  within  the  purview  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  the  extent  provided  In  such  sub- 
section, for  any  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment  or 
subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  any  such 
statement,  representation,  or  concealment  of 
fact  Is  made  or  occur*,  whichever  date  is 
later,  in  any  document  executed  by  such  per- 
son In  connection  with  his  employment  In,  or 
application  for.  a  civilian  or  military  office 
(jr  position  In  or  under  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
of  tfte  United  States  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  the  survivor 
or  beneficiary  of  such  person,  any  annuity 
or  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of 
such  person  (subject  to  the  e:(ceptlons  con- 
tained In  section  10(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act) 
which  Is  creditable  toward  such  annuity  or 
retired  pay. 

"Sac.  3.  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
person — 

"(1)  who  (A)  after  JtUy  31,  1986.  is  under 
indictment,  ot  has  outsUndlng  against  him 
charges  preferred  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  for  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  (B)  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment.  Is  under  indict- 
ment, or  has  outstanding  against  him 
changes  preferred  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  for  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  subeection  (b)  of  such  first  sec- 
tion, and 

"(2)  who  willfully  remains  ouUide  the 
United  States.  lU  Territories  and  possessions. 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  one  year  with  knowledge 
of  such  Indictment  or  charges,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

for  any  period  subsequent  to  the  end  of  such 
one-year  period,  or  to  the  sunivcH'  or  benefi- 
ciary of  such  person,  any  annuity  or  retired 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  such  per- 
son (subject  to  the  exceptions  contained  In 
section  10(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act)  which  Is 
creditable  toward  such  annuity  or  retired 
pay.  unless  and  until — 

"(1)  a  nolle  prosequi  to  tlie  entire  indict- 
ment Is  entered  upon  the  record,  or  such 
charges  have  been  dismissed  by  competent 
authority,  as  the  case  may  be. 

••(II)  such  person  returns  and  thereafter 
the  Indictment,  oc  charges,  is  or  are  dis- 
missed, or 

"(111)  after  trial  by  coiu^  or  court-martial, 
as  applicable,  the  accused  Is  found  not  guilty 
of  the  offense  or  offenses  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)   of  this  section. 

^•Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  case  of— 

"(l)  the  conviction  of  any  person,  under 
any  article  or  provUlon  of  law  specified  or 
described  In  subsecUon  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
Uon of  thU  Act.  of  any  offense  within  the 
ptirvlew  of  such  subsection  (a)  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  such  subsection,  or  the  com- 
mission by  any  person  of  any  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  se<:tion  2  of  this 
Act,  or 

"(2)  the  conviction  of  any  person,  under 
any  article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or 
described  In  subeection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  such  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent 
provided  In  such  subsection,  or  the  com- 
mission by  any  person  of  any  violation  of 
subsection  (c)  of  secUon  2  cf  this  Act. 
any  amounts  (not  Including  employment 
ttx3s)  contributed  by  such  person  toward 
an  annuity  the  benefits  of  which  are  de- 
nied under  this  Act  (less  any  amounts  pre- 
viously refunded  or  previously  paid  as  an- 
nuity beneflU)  shall  be  refunded,  upon  ap- 
propriate application  therefor — 

"(A)   to  such  person, 

"(B)  If  such  person  is  deceased,  to  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated 


to  receive  refunds  by  or  under  the  law,  regu- 
lation, or  agreement  under  which  the  an- 
nuity (the  benefits  of  which  are  denied 
under  this  Act)  would  have  been  payable,  or 

"(C)  if  there  is  no  such  designation,  in 
the  order  of  precedence  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 11(c)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (70  Stat.  758;  8  UB.C.  2261(c) ). 

"(b)  Bach  refund  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  with  interest  at 
vsuch  rates  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
provided  under  the  law,  regulation,  or  agree- 
ment under  which  the  annuity  would  have 
been  payable.  Such  Interest  shall  not  be 
computed — 

"(1)  if  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  is  applicable,  for  any  period 
after  the  date  of  conviction  or  commission 
of  violation,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  after 
September  1,  1954,  whichever  date  U  later,  or 

••(2)  If  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  Is  applicable,  for  any  period 
after  the  date  of  conviction  or  conunlssion 
of  violation,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment, 
whichever  date  Is  later. 

"(c)  No  person  whose  annuity  is  denied 
under  this  Act  shall  be  required  to  repay 
that  part  of  any  annuity  otherwise  properly 
paid  to  such  person  which  Is  In  excess  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  his  own  contribu- 
tions toward  such  annuity,  with  applicable 
interest. 

"(d)  No  survivor  or  beneficiuy  of  any 
such  person  shall  be  required  to  repay  that 
part  of  any  annuity  otherwise  properly  paid 
to  such  person  or  to  such  -xirvivor  or  bene- 
ficiary on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  such 
person  which  is  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  such  person 
toward  annuity,  with  applicable  interest. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  No  person  (Including  an  eligi- 
ble beneficiary  under  chapter  73  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  under  section 
8  ot  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Op- 
tion Act  of  1953  (67  SUt.  804;  37  U.S.C..  1952 
edition,  Supp.  Ill,  sec.  374))  to  whom  pay- 
ment of  retired  pay  Is  denied  under  this  Act 
shall  be  required  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  any  retired  pay  otherwise  properly 
paid  to  such  person  or  beneficiary  which  Is 
paid  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  the  conviction  of,  or 
the  commission  of  any  violation  by,  any  per- 
son to  the  extent  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  paragraph  (2) .  as  the  case  may  be,  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act.  any  deposits  made 
under  section  1438  of  chapter  73  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  under  section  6 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Op- 
Uon  Act  of  1953  (67  Stot.  504;  37  U.S.C..  1952 
edition.  Supp.  Ill,  sec.  874),  to  provide  the 
eligible  beneficiary  with  annuity  for  any 
period  (less  amounts  previously  paid  as  re- 
tired pay  benefits)  shall  be  refunded,  upon 
appropriate  application  therefor,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  section  4(a).  with  interest 
as  provided  In  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  right  to  receive  an  annuity 
or  retired  pay  shall  be  deemed  restored  to  any 
person  convicted,  prior  to,  on.  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954.  of  an  offense  which  is  within 
the  piu-vlew  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
or  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  section  2 
of  this  Act,  for  which  he  Is  denied  under  this 
Act  an  annuity  or  retired  pay.  to  whom  a 
pardon  for  such  offense  Is  granted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  prior  to,  on, 
or  after  September  1.  1954,  and  to  the  svir- 
▼Ivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  person.  Such 
restoration  of  the  right  to  receive  an  annuity 
or  retired  pay  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  on  which  such  pardon  Is  granted.  Any 
amounts  refunded  to  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  section  6(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
redeposlted  before  creidlt  is  allowed  for  the 
period  or  periods  of  service  covered  by  the 
refund.  No  payment  of  annuity  or  retired 
pay  shall  be  made,  by  virtue  of  such  pardon, 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
such  pardon  Is  granted. 


"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  re- 
store, effective  as  of  such  date  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  right  to  receive  an  annuity  or 
retired  pay  to  any  person  who  is  denied,  prior 
to,  on,  or  after  September  1,  1954,  an  aimulty 
or  retired  pay  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  and 
to  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  person. 
Any  amounts  refunded  to  such  person  under 
section  4  or  section  6(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
redeposlted  before  credit  is  allowed  for  the 
period  or  periods  of  service  covered  by  the 
refund.  No  payment  of  annuity  or  retired 
pay  shall  be  made,  by  virtue  of  such  restora- 
tion of  annuity  «•  retired  pay  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  subsection,  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  restoration 
of  annuity  or  retired  pay. 

"(c)  The  right  to  receive  an  annuity  or 
retired  pay  shall  not  be  denied  because  of 
any  conviction  of  an  offense  which  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
or  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  section  2 
of  this  Act,  in  any  case  in  which  It  Is  estab- 
lished by  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  con- 
viction or  violation  resulted  from  proper 
compliance  with  orders  Issued,  In  a  con- 
fidential relationship,  by  a  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  other  authority  of 
any  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Coltmibla. 

"Sec.  7.  No  accountable  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Oovernment  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  any  payment  made  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  if  such  payment  is  made 
In  due  course  and  without  fraud,  collusion, 
or  gross  negligence. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)    The  President   may — 

"(1)  drop  from  the  rolls  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  any  member  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  who  is  deprived  of  retired 
pay  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  (A)  restore  to  any  person  so  dropped 
from  the  rolls  to  whom  retired  pay  Is  restored 
by  reason  of  any  provision  of  or  change  in 
this  Act  (Including  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  Which  enacts  this  clause),  his 
military  status,  and  (B)  restore  to  him  and 
his  beneficiaries  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
which  he  or  they  were  deprived  by  reason  of 
his  name  having  been  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

•'(b)  If  the  person  so  restored  was  a  com- 
missioned officer  he  may  be  reappointed  by 
the  President  alone  to  the  grade  and  position 
on  the  retired  list  which  he  held  at  the  time 
his  name  was  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

"Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  any  authority  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  deny  or  withhold  benefits 
authorized  by  law. 

"Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government*  Includes — 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  in  or  under 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  a  Member  of ,  Delegate  to.  or  Resident 
Commissioner  In.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States; 

"(C)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(D)  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
or  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"(2)  the  term  'annuity'  means  any  retire- 
ment benefit  (including  any  disability  In- 
surance benefit  and  any  dependent's  or  sur- 
vivors' benefit  tmder  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  any  monthly  annuity  under 
section  2  or  section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937)  payable  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  service 
as  a  civilian  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  any  other  service  which  Is 
creditable  to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  toward  such  benefit  under  the 
law,  regulation,  or  agreement  providing  such 
benefit,  except  that — 
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.  ""(A)  the  term  'annuity*  does  not  Include 
any  benefit  provided  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

"(B)  the  term  'annuity'  does  not  Include 
salary  or  compensation  which  may  not  be 
diminished  iinder  section  1  of  Article  in 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"(C)  the  term  'annuity'  does  not  Include, 
In  the  case  of  a  benefit  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  so  much  of  such 
benefit  as  would  be  payable  without  taking 
Into  account  (for  any  of  the  purposes  of  such 
title  n,  including  determinations  of  periods 
of  disability  under  section  216  (1))  any 
remuneration  for  service  as  an  ofiQcer  or 
employee  of  the  Government; 

"(D)  the  term  'annuity'  does  not  include 
any  monthly  annuity  awarded  under  section 
a  or  section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment  (whether  or  not  com- 
puted under  section  3(e)  of  such  Act)  and, 
In  the  case  of  any  annuity  awarded  under 
such  section  2  or  5  on  or  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  does 
not  Include  so  much  of  such  annuity  as 
would  be  payable  without  taking  Into  ac- 
count any  military  service  creditable  under 
section  4  of  such  Act; 

"(E)  tm  term  'annuity'  does  not  include 
any  retirement  benefit  (inclu'Jing  any  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  and  any  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefit  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  of  any  person  to  whom 
such  benefit  has  been  awarded  or  grailted 
prior  to  September  1,  1954,  or  of  the  survivor 
or  beneficiary  of  such  person,  Insofar  as 
concerns  the  conviction  of  such  person, 
prior  to  such  date,  under  any  article  or 
provision  of  law  specified  or  described  in  sub-' 
section  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
of  any  offense  within  the  purview  of  such 
subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  provided  In 
such  subsection,  or  the  commission  by  such 
person,  prior  to  such  date,  of  any  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  2  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(P)  the  term  'annuity'  does  not  include 
any  retirement  benefit  (including  any  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  and  any  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefit  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  of  any  person  to  whom 
such  benefit  has  been  awarded  or  granted 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment, or  of  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of 
such  person.  Insofar  as  cbncerns  the  convic- 
tion of  such  person,  prior  to  such  date,  under 
any  article  or  provision  of  law  specified  or 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  of  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  such  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent 
provided  in  such  subsection,  or  the  commis- 
sion by  such  person,  prior  to  such  date,  of 
any  violation  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  the  term  'retired  pay*  means  retired 
pay,  retirement  pay,  retainer  pay.  or  equiva- 
lent pay,  payable  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  to  members  or  former  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  any  annuity  payable  to  an  eligible 
beneficiary  of  any  such  member  or  former 
member  under  chapter  73  (annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  under  section  5  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option  Act 
of  1953  (67  Stat.  504;  37  U.S.C.  1952  edition. 
Supp.  III.  sec.  374) .  except  that— 

"(A)  the  term  'retired  pay'  does  not  In- 
clude any  benefit  provided  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
"(B)  the  term  'reth-ed  pay',  as  applicable 
to  retired  pay,  retirement  pay,  retainer  pay, 
and  equivalent  pay,  does  not  Include  any 
such  pay  of  any  person  to  whom  such  pay 
has  been  awarded  or  granted  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1954,  Insofar  as  concerns  the  conviction 
of  such  person,  prior  to  such  date,  under 
any  article  or  provision  of  law  8p>eclfied  or 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 


of  this  Act,  of  any  offense  within  the  purview 
of  such  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent  provided 
in  such  subsection,  or  the  commltalon  by 
such  person,  prior  to  such  date,  of  any  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act; 

"(C)  the  term  'retired  pay',  as  applicable 
to  retired  pay,  retirement  pay,  retainer  pay, 
or  equivalent  pay,  does  not  include  any  such 
pay  of  any  person  to  whom  such  pay  has  been 
awarded  or  granted  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  Insofar  as  con- 
cerns the  conviction  of  such  person,  prior  to 
such  date,  under  any  article  or  provision  of 
law  specified  or  deecrlbed  in  subsection  (b) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  of  any  offense 
within  the  purview  of  such  subsection  (b)  to 
the  extent  provided  in  such  subEectlon.  or  the 
commission  by  such  person,  prior  to  such 
date,  of  any  violation  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2  of  this  Act;  and 

"(D)  the  term  'retired  pay',  as  applicable 
to  an  annuity  payable  to  the  eligible  benefi- 
ciary of  any  person  under  chapter  73  of  title 
10  0/  the  United  States  Code,  or  under  section 
5  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat.  504:  37  U.S.C., 
1952  edition.  Supp.  III.  sec.  374) .  does  not  in- 
clude any  such  annuity  of  any  such  benefi- 
ciary if  such  annuity  has  been  awarded  or 
granted  to  such  beneficiary,  or  If  retired  pay 
has  been  awarded  or  granted  to  such  person, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment Insofar  as  concerns — 

"(I)  the  conviction,  prior  to  such  date,  of 
the  person  on  the  basis  of  whose  service  such 
annuity  is  awarded  or  granted,  under  any 
article  or  provision  of  law  sp>eclfied  or  de- 
scribed In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  bf  any 
offense  within  the  purview  of  such  first  sec- 
tion to  the  extent  specified  In  such  section, 
or 

"(II)  the  commission  by  such  person,  prior 
to  such  date,  of  any  violation  of  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  the  term  'armed  forces'  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  for  such  term  by  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  11.  If  any  provlslcn  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
othsr  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  any  person.  Including  his  sur- 
vivor or  beneficiary,  to  whom  annuity  or  re- 
tired pay  Is  not  payable  under  the  Act  of 
September  1.  1954,  as  In  effect  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by 
reason  of  any  conviction  of  an  offense,  any 
commission  of  a  violation,  any  refusal  to  an- 
swer, or  any  absence  under  Indictment,  or 
under  charges,  for  any  offense,  shall  be  re- 
stored the  right  to  receive  such  annuity  or 
retired  pay,  for  any  and  all  periods  for  which 
he  would  have  had  the  right  to  receive  such 
annuity  or  retired  pay  If  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954.  had  not  been  enacted,  unless, 
under  the  amendment  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  such  annuity  or  retired  pay 
remains  nonpayable  to  such  person.  Includ- 
ing his  survivor  or  beneficiary. 

(b)  No  annuity  accrued  or  accruing,  prior 
to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  on  account  of  the  restoration,  by  reason 
of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  and  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  of  the  right  to  receive  such  an- 
nuity, shall  be  paid  until  any  sum  refunded 
under  section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1954,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  amendment.  Is  deposited  or  is 
collected  by  offset  against  the  annuity. 

Sec.  3.  The  elimination,  by  reason  of  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  of  section  10  of  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1954  (68  Stat.  1145;  Public  Law  769,  Eighty- 
third   Congress),   as   in   effect   Immediately 


prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to  modify, 
change,  or  otherwise  affect  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  10  or 
the  application  of  such  amendment  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  10. 

Mr.  MURRAY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJe<;tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Prge  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "740b-740l"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2281-2288  '. 

Page  24.  line  24.  strike  out  the  word  '•there- 
by" and  the  period  and  the  quotation  marks 
immediately  following  such  word  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "thereby.". 

Page  24.  Immediately  following  line  24.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  3282  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'three'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  offenses 
( 1 )  committed  on  or  after  September  1,  1054. 
or  (2)  committed  prior  to  such  date.  If  on 
such  date  prosecution  therefor  Is  not  barred 
by  provisions  of  law  in  effect  prior  to  such 
date." 

Page  26.  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  in  line  6  on 
page  26. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  cut  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  whether  this  legislation  is  based 
in  any  respect  on  the  legal  premise  that 
there  are  different  ways  of  exercising 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution?  For  example,  are  there 
any  different  ways  of  exercising  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  plead  the  fifth  amendment 
in  a  criminal  proceeding? 

Mr.  REES  Of  Kansas.  The  answer  ia 
"No." 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  say  about  that? 

Mr.  MURRAY.     The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
believe  that  if  the  law  is  applied  equally 
in  the  matter  of  exercise  or  invocation  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  if  this  act  were  un- 
constitutional in  one  situation  of  such  In- 
vocation or  plea,  it  would  have  to  be  of 
necessity  unconstitutional  as  to  this  par- 
ticular provision  in  the  next  instance 
when  the  fifth  amendment  is  pleaded,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  reason  is.  or  the  de- 
gree of  the  offense  whether  security  or 
loyalty  charge,  felony  or  misdemeanor. 
I  believe  that  that  particular  section  of 
the  legislation  will  be  unconstitutional 
and  therefore  we  should  give  it  further 
study  by  the  proper  committee  on  the ' 
conference.  We  in  Congress  have  the 
obligation  of  making  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  clear,  and  must  neither  trans- 
gress constitutional  limitations  nor  make 
laws  that  require  different  exercise  of  the 
same  rights  under  any  section  or  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  favor  this  bill  and 
hope  that  it  will  receive  broad  support. 
This  Mil  corrects  an  unfair  situation 
which  first  came  to  my  att<mtion  as  the 
result  of  the  hardship  caased  to  a  con- 
stituent who  appealed  to  me. 

Her  dUnculty  resulted  from  the  for- 
feitiu'e  of  annuities  required  under  the 
act  of  September  1. 1954,  Public  Law  769. 
83d  Congress,  which  the  bill  now  before 
us  amends. 

My  constituent  was  the  widow  of  a 
civil-service  employee.  As  a  result  of 
over  30  years  of  Government  work,  and 
payments  into  the  retirement  fund,  he 
built  up  rights  which  would  have  entitled 
his  widow  to  substantial  retirement  bene- 
fits. These,  however,  were  denied  to  her 
because  her  husband  had,  in  1940,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  above  1954  law. 
been  guilty  of  a  minor  mail  theft,  for 
which  he  had  heeix  duly  punished. 

He  was  for  a  time  separated  from  the 
service,  but  was  later  reinstated  and  con- 
tinued in  good  faith  makirg  payments 
into  the  retirement  fund. 

I  felt  that  this  forfeitiu-e  of  benefits, 
the  burden  of  which  fell  on  the  innocent 
widow,  was  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
went  beyond  what  was  properly  needed 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  if  the  forfeiture  pro- 
visions were  confined  to  offenses  against 
the  national  security,  that  would  both 
bring  alx>ut  a  fairer  result  and  would 
bring  the  act  of  September  1.  1954.  in 
line  with  the  main  purposes  of  that  act. 
I  therefore  filed  a  bill  to  limit  in  this 
manner  the  act  of  September  1.  1954. 
This  was  H  R.  9164  in  the  85Lh  Congress. 
1st  session.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion reported  favorably  on  this  bill.  It 
concurred  in  its  objective  and  proposed 
substitute  language  which,  in  fact, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  in  its  report  on 
the  bill  now  before  us,  gave  its  finn  sup- 
port to  the  above  objective  where  it  said 
on  page  3: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954.  as  originally  enacted,  was  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  any  Federal  annuity 
or  retired  pay  to  any  individual  because  of 
the  commission  by  such  individual  of  an 
offense  InvolTlng  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  However,  such  act.  In 
Its  entirety  and  as  now  in  effect,  contains 
provisions  which  exceed  this  purpose  and 
have  resulted  In  the  denial  o(  Federal  re- 
tirement benefiu  to  certain  Inctlviduals  and 
their  survivors  for  reasons  which  are  not 
related  to  the  primary  purpose  of  such  act. 

This  is  a  just  bill  which  preserves  and 
strengthens  the  main  purpose  of  existing 
law  and  at  the  same  time  tempers  jus- 
tice with  mercy.  It  should  receive  the 
support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  the  legislative 
history  of  this  biU,  H.R.  4601.  will  not 
clearly  reflect  the  intent  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  pass- 
ing it  today.  In  voting  for  H.R.  4601.  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  my  vote  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  section  2  of  the  bill 
deletes  from  original  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  section  3283,  the  words,  "upon  the 
groiuid  of  self-incrimination."  By  this 
deletion,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
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Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  I  am  a  member,  intended 
to  remove  any  and  all  ttases  for  holding 
the  act  imconstltutional  insofar  as  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  guarantee 
against  self-incrimination  is  involved. 

By  way  of  recapitulation.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  present  act  reads  as 
follows : 

Title  8,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  2283: 
"There  would  not  be  paid  to  any  p>erson  who 
has  failed  or  refused,  or  faUs  or  refuses,  prior 
to,  on,  or  after  September  1,  1954.  upon  the 
ground  of  self-incrimination,  to  appear,  to 
testify,  or  produce,  any  book,  papers,  record, 
or  other  document,  with  respect  to  his  service 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
or  with  respect  to  any  relationship  which  he 
has  had  or  has  with  a  foreign  government.  In 
any  proceeding  before  a  Federal  grand  jviry, 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  congressional 
committee." 

The  pertinent  provision  of  H.R.  4601 
is  as  follows: 

Sic.  2(a).  There  shall  not  be  paid  to  any 
person  who.  prior  to,  on,  or  after  September 
1,  1954,  has  refused  or  refuses,  or  knowingly 
or  wUlfully  has  failed  or  fails,  to  appear, 
testify,  M"  produce  any  books,  paper,  record, 
or  other  document,  relating  to  his  service  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government, 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  court  of  the 
United  States,  court-martial,  or  congressional 
committee,  in  any  proceeding  with  respect 
to — . 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  HJl.  4601  deletes  the  language 
"upon  the  ground  of  self-incrimination." 
The  overall  change  brought  at>out  by 
H.R.  4601  is  to  limit  section  2  s  applica- 
tion to  matters  involving  the  national  se- 
curity or  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Title  5,  section  2283  now  applies  to  all 
aspects  of  a  Federal  oflftcer  or  employee's 
service  whether  or  not  national  security 
or  the  defense  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved. Limiting  section  2  to  loyalty  and 
security  matters,  in  my  judgment,  is  an 
imrtortant  improvement  over  the  present 
law.  Likewise  eliminating  references  to 
the  fifth  amendment,  in  miy  judgment, 
now  makes  certain  the  provision  is  con- 
stitutional. This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  decision  of  the  XJS.  Court  of 
Claims  in  Steinberg  against  the  United 
States  rendered  in  July  of  1958.  With 
this  understanding.  I  have  voted  for  H.R. 
4601. 

I  wish  to  direct  attention,  however,  to 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistaken'and 
unfortunate  statement  in  the  committee 
report  to  accompany  HJl.  4601.  On 
page  7  appears  the  following  language: 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  is  In  two 
parts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  section, 
because  of  the  necessity  to  include  in  this 
legislation  certain  security  and  loyalty  of- 
fenses not  covered  by  existing  law. 

Section  a(a)  of  the  amendment  prohibits 
annuities  or  retired  pay  to  persons  refusing, 
on  groxinds  of  self-incrimination,  to  testify 
or  produce  documents,  in  proceedings  re- 
lating to  lojralty,  or  with  resi>ect  to  their  re- 
lations with  foreign  governments.  This  con- 
tinues present  law,  except  as  to  offenses  not 
involving  loyalty. 

The  implication  from  this  language  is 
that  invocation  of  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  still  may  be  the  basis 
for  the  forfeiture  of  annuity  benefits  in 
cases  involving  Federal  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity issues.     I  strongly  condemn  every 


person  foimd  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  equally  condemn  one 
who  jeopardizes  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Treason  is  a  heinous 
crime.  However,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion insures  an  accused  person  of  a  fair 
trial  and  one  of  the  aspects  of  a  fair  trial 
is  the  guarantee  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. Therefore,  in  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
not  the  intent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  passing  Hja.  4601  to  provide 
that  the  invocation  of  the  protection 
against  self-incrimination  will  provide 
the  occasion  for  the  forfeiture  of  annui- 
ties or  retired  pay  benefits.  With  this 
imderstanding,  I  have  voted  for  H.R. 
4601. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4601)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  seciuity  the  pro- 
hibition on  payment  of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 238,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
themengros.  • 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4601. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  240  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  more  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ootnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
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for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1096) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve^mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conAiera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
conunlt. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  240  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1096,  which  provides  for 
the  authorization  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1959  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. The  appropriation  would  cover 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  and  1 
hour  of  debate. 

The  total  sum  to  be  authorized  Is 
$48,354,000  for  the  following  purposes: 

First,  salaries,  $3,354,000. 

Second,  research  and  development. 
$20,750,000. 

Third,  jet  propulsion  laboratory,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  $9  million.  * 

Fourth,  global  range  tracking  and 
communication  facilities,  $15,250,000. 

The  major  items  to  be  procured  under 
research  and  development  are  the  satel- 
lite capsules,  12  to  be  delivered  during 
fiscal  1960.  Booster  systems,  including 
solid-rocket  clusters  and  liquid  systems, 
are  likewise  being  procured  to  provide 
for  a  progressive  series  of  unmanned 
flights  at  increasing  velocities  up  to  or- 
bital speeds  to  refine  both  vehicular  sys- 
tems and  operational  techniques  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  later  manned  opera- 
tions. 

The  Jet  propulsion  laboratory  Item  of 
$9  million  provides  for  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  facilities  at  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

The  item  of  $12  million  plus  for  track- 
ing facilities  is  needed  to  improve  present 
sites  and  build  new  ones  as  this  phase  of 
the  satellite  program  is  ever  changing 
due  to  increases  in  the  speeds  of  the 
satellites. 

This  is  a  Department  bill  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  1  hour  of  debate 
on  this  legislation.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 


consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1096)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1096.  with  Mr. 
Coffin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  S.  1096 
is  to  authorize  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959. 

This  authorization  bill  is  divided  into 
three  parts: 

First.  Salaries  and  expenses,  $3,354,000. 

Second.  Research  and  development, 
$20,750,000. 

Third.  Construction  and  equipment, 
$24,250,000. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  these 
portions  of  the  bill.  First,  the  $3,354,000 
supplemental  estimate  for  salaries  and 
expenses  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  salary 
increases  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
Employees'  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958. 
Funds  for  these  salary  increases  were  not 
provided  to  NASA  last  year.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  these  funds  do  not  pro- 
vide for  any  additional  positions.  We 
may  have  to  ccme  before  Congress  and 
ask  for  some  additional  positions  in  the 
1960  authorization  bill,  but,  insofar  as 
this  flscal  year  1959  supplement  is  con- 
cerned, NASA  is  only  asking  for  funds 
to  pay  for  the  salary  increases  voted  by 
the  Congress  last  year. 

Next,  let  me  turn  to  the  $20,750,000 
request  for  research  and  development. 
These  funds  are  earmarked  entirely  for 
the  manned  space  flight  program — Proj- 
ect Mercury.  I  believe  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  recognize  that  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident  that  full  ex- 
ploitation of,  the  potentialities  of  space 
flight  for  benefiting  mankind  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  development  of  prac- 
tical capabihties  for  operating  manned 
space  vehicles.  Now.  in  order  to  provide 
this  capability,  a  progressive  program  of 
research  and  development  has  been  un- 
dertaken. I  believe  all  of  you  recognize 
that  the  American  people  would  not  look 
with  favor  on  any  program  to  put  a  man 
in  space  unless  we  were  sure  we  could 
bring  him  back  safely.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain this  assurance,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  exhaustive  tests  and  trials.  This 
will  be  done  by  launching  satellites  and 
later  we  will  put  primates  into  space  in 
order  to  test  their  reactions.  If  every- 
thing goes  as  we  have  planned,  we  can 
look  forward  to  putting  a  man  into  space 
at  a  later  date.  Just  how  soon  this  will 
be  is  dependent  on  the  tests,  but  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  It  can  be  done.  In  less 
than  2  years.  | 

The  major  items  to  be  procured  for 
this  project  are  the  satellite  capsules. 
Twelve  capsules  will  be  delivered  during 
fiscal  year  1960.    In  this  bill  NASA  is  re- 


questing a  total  of  $4  million  for  the  de- 
signing, engineering,  and  early  construc- 
tion phases  of  these  satellites.  Sixteen 
million  dollars  is  being  requested  for 
eight  boosters — four  Redstone  and  four 
Atlas.  These  will  be  used  for  short- 
range  tests  and  qualification  flights. 
Another  item  of  $200,000  is  for  data 
acquisition  and  handling  equipment: 
$500,000  for  simulators  and  personnel 
equipment  for  human  factor  research 
and  personnel  training;  and  $50,000  for 
other  research  and  development  costs. 
As  I  mentioned  previously,  this  brings 
the  total  in  the  bill  to  $20,750,000. 

I  would  next  like  to  turn  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  for  construction  and 
equipment.  The  amount  of  this  authori- 
zation is  $24,250,000. 

This  authorization  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide new  facihties,  improvements  to 
existing  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
approximately  70  acres  of  land  for  the 
jet  propulsion  laboratory  at  Pa.sadena. 
Calif.  The  authorization  for  this  facility 
would  be  $9  million.  The  Jet  propulsion 
laboratory  was  under  Army  control,  but 
was  transferred  to  NASA  in  December 
of  1958.  This  laboratory  has  done  out- 
standing research  and  development  work 
In  missile.  sateUite.  and  space  probe 
flelds,  and  NASA  expects  to  rely  highly 
on  the  laboratory  in  the  future  for  ad- 
vanced research  and  development  in 
support  of  the  national  space  program. 
However,  the  laboratory  needs  extensive 
modernization  and  expansion.  It  is 
necessary  to  acquire  67.56  acres  of  land, 
construct  roads  and  utilities,  relocate  test 
facilities,  modernize  existing  support  fa- 
cilities, and  construct  a  few  new  support 
facilities.  The  estimated  completion 
time  for  the  facility  is  14  months. 

The  next  item  in  the  bill  is  for  global- 
range  tracking  and  communication  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  basic  tracking,  data  acquisition, 
and  communications  capability  that  is 
essential  for  instrumentation  coverage 
of  satellites  and  space  vehicles  to  be 
flown  during  the  next  12  to  18  months. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  extend  and  im- 
prove the  earth  satellite  electronic 
tracking  network.  I  believe  you  will  all 
agree  that  it  does  little  good  to  put 
satellites  into  orbit  if  we  cannot  track 
the  satellites  and  have  sufficient  com- 
munication equipment  to  receive  the  in- 
formation which  the  satellite  can  give 
out.  For  instance,  to  receive  the  track- 
ing and  reception  of  telemetry  data  from 
space  probes  will  require  the  provision  of 
special  high-gain,  low-noise  receiving 
systems  at  several  points  oij  the  earth's 
surface.  One  of  these  stations  has  al- 
ready been  built  at  Ooldstone,  Calif., 
and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  two  additional  sta-  ' 
tlons,  one  in  Australia  and  the  other  In 
South  Africa.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  tracking  station  at  a  loca- 
tion in  southern  Texas.  This  station 
will  be  used  for  the  Project  Mercury 
program  and  will  provide  the  critical 
tracking  capability  during  the  final 
stages  of  reentry.  The  tracking  facili- 
ties authorization  Is  for  $12,050,000. 

Added  to  this  sum  for  tracking  facIUtiea 
Is  $3,200,000  for  propulsion  development 
facilities.     Very  briefly.  I  can  say  that 
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these  funds  are  to  be  used  to  further 
develop  the  single-chamber  rocket  en- 
gine, having  a  nominal  thrust  of  1  mil- 
lion pounds.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
to  elaborate  on  the  need  for  a  big  rocket 
engine.  If  there  is  any  one  place  in  our 
research  and  development  where  Amer- 
ica is  behind  Russia,  it  is  in  the  devel- 
opment of  large  thrust  engines.  It  ts 
obvious  that  Russia  leads  America  in 
this  respect.  This  is  why  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  put  Into  orbit  larger 
payloads  than  we  have  been  able  to 
launch.  In  this  respect,  we  are  working 
on  two  programs.  One  ts  to  cluster  ex- 
isting engines  of  approximately  250,000 
pounds  of  thrust  capability  each,  and 
the  other,  development  for  which  sup- 
plemental funds  are  requested  in  this  bill, 
is  to  develop  the  single-chambered  en- 
gine with  1  million  pounds  of  thrust. 

Now,  that  concludes  my  explanation 
of  the  total  amount  requested  in  the  bill. 
I  might  also  add  that  a  provision  of 
the  bill  permits  a  variation  of  5  percent 
In  the  construction  and  equipment  items, 
but  the  total  authorization  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded. This  has  become  more  or  less 
standard  procedure  in  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. Xhe  departments  make  the  best 
estimates  they  can  when  coming  before 
Conpre.ss  to  ask  for  these  funds,  but  when 
bids  are  received  they  may  be  lower,  and 
more  often  higher,  than  anticipated. 
Consequently,  the  Congress  has  permit- 
ted the  dep.irtments  of  Government  to 
vary  upward  a  reasonable  percent  in 
order  to  meet  usual  cost  variations,  but 
I  remind  you.  again,  that  this  does  not 
permit  NASA  to  exceed  the  total  authori- 
zation. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  an 
emergency  authorization  of  $500,000 
which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  research  facilities  or  for 
the  modification  of  existing  research  fa- 
cilities, providing  the  new  construction 
or  modification  has  not  been  previously 
denied  by  Congress.  This  authority  is 
necessary  to  meet  emergencies  which 
may  arise  or  to  take  care  of  break- 
throughs which  may  occur  when  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session.  If  this  au- 
thority is  not  provided,  NASA  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  emergency  or  exploit 
the  breakthrough  until  Congress  has  re- 
convened and  a  new  request  for  funds 
could  be  approved.  Again,  I  point  out 
that  there  is  ample  precedence  for  this 
type  of  provision.  For  example,  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  carries  such  an  au- 
thorization. It  should  also  be  noted  that 
this  emergency  fund  of  $500,000  cannot 
exceed  the  total  authorization  by  the  bill 
for  the  construction  facilities. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by 
requiring  NASA  to  notify  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Science  if  a  decision  is 
made  to  use  the  authority  In  section  2. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  Congress 
would  be  better  satisfied  If  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  monitored  the  use  of 
the  authority  in  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics voted  this  bill  out  unanimously 


and  it  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I^rrect  that  none 
of  the  money  is  to  be  ftsed  for  the  rental 
of  space  in  various  buildings  for  the 
Science  and  Space  Administration? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
not  a  cent  in  this  bill  for  rental  pay- 
ments. These  three  items  that  I  have 
already  mentioned  cover  the  contents  of 
the  bill. 

I  might  say  that  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized In  the  bill  is  $40,354,000.  I  think 
I  have  covered  all  the  features  of  the 
bill  unless  it  be  one  item  which  is  a 
breakdown  of  one  of  the  features  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for 
his  very  clear  explanation  of  this  bill 
and  for  his  leadership  in  the  House  in 
getting  this  space  program  well  under 
way.  I  know  that  his  committee  has 
met  almost  every  day  and  accomplished 
in  3  months  what  ordinarily  would  take 
years  to  accomplish.  I  congratulate  the 
House  in  having  such  a  leader  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman is  kind.  His  compliments  are  not 
entirely  deserved.  The  committee  Itself 
has  worked  in  unison.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  in  the  committee,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  start  from  scratch  with  a  new 
committee  covering  problems  such  as 
those  which  the  committee  has  had  be- 
fore it.  We  have  worked  as  a  team, 
without  any  friction  and  without  any 
trouble.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  all  members  of  the  committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  have 
worked  so  hard. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  As  one  of  the  jun- 
ior members  of  the  new  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  I  should  like 
to  offer  my  congratulations  for  the  work 
done  by  the  committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Most  Americans  realize  that 
the  space  program  is  important  in  con- 
nection with  our  defense  effort,  but  be- 
yond that  many  of  them  feel  that  our 
space  effort  is  only  an  expensive  toy.  I 
should  like  to  leave  the  thought  that  this 
program  is  not  an  expensive  toy:  that 
we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  Industry  that  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion cannot  fully  encompass.  I  am  told 
by  scientists  that  In  the  field  of  mete- 
orology alone,  weather  forecasting,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  space  program  will  be 
paid  back  In  dollars  and  cents.  When 
we  move  Into  the  field  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  In  the  field  of 
astronomic  observation  and  in  the  field 
of  reconnaissance  and  many,  many  other 
flelds  that  have  nonmllltary  application, 
we  realize  that  we  are  Indeed  standing  on 
the  threshold   of  great  and   wonderful 


events  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
military  forces.    ^ 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  and  all  citizens  of  our 
country  can  grasp  the  vision  of  this  tre- 
mendous program  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  think 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman  are 
well  taken.  When  we  see  businessmen 
making  up  the  fiber  of  American  ind'os- 
trial  life  come  before  us  and  tell  us  about 
the  need  for  this  program  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars themselves  in  the  development  of  the 
program  we  all  know  it  is  a  realistic  one 
which  we  must  face  and  have  to  develop. 
Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutfes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  know  that  the 
field  of  space  and  science  is  one  place 
where  partisanship  so  far  has  not  had  a 
very  great  effect.  As  a  member  of  the 
previous  House  Select  Committee  on 
Space  and  Astronautics  that  worked  last 
year — I  see  some  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  sitting  here  today — it  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  imder  the  leadership  of 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  John  McCormack, 
majority  leader,  and  likewise  \mder  the 
leadership  of  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Joseph 
Martih,  who  at  that  time  was  minority 
leader. 

We  at  all  times  had  unanimous  deci- 
sions and  unanimous  committee  reports. 
We  at  all  times,  every  Member  of  us,  put 
the  country  and  the  interests  of  science 
and  progress  above  everything  else,  and 
put  partisan  pride  so  far  down  the  line 
that  it  played  no  part  in  our  decisions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  bills  on 
space  have  passed  this  House,  they  have 
passed  unanimously.  The  same  has 
happened  in  the  other  body.  Then  when 
points  of  disagreement  had  been  ironed 
out  in  the  conference  committee  the  re- 
ports again  were  unanimous,  and  the 
acceptance  of  those  conference  repwrts 
by  both  the.  House  and  the  Senate  was 
unanimous. 

We  on  the  new  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  of  the  House  are  com- 
ing to  you  today  to  ask  for  a  further 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $48,354,000.  If  you  will  look 
at  it  closely  you  will  flnd  that  it  Is  not 
new  money  we  are  asking,  because  it  was 
all  asked  for  last  year.  Last  year  it  was 
felt  that  the  agency  i>ersonnel  were  not 
quite  ready  with  the  program  and  at  that 
time  could  not  use  It  efficiently.  The 
only  amount  of  really  new  money  is  that 
caused  by  the  Federal  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1958.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  that  act  this  National  Astronautics 
and  Space  Agency  requires  $3,354,000  of 
this  total  simi  requested. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  In  the 
excellent  statement  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Louisiana,  in  addition,  for  re- 
search and  development,  we  are  asking 
$20,750,000;  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, $24,250,000,  a  total  of  $48,354,000. 
This  legislation  was  reported  out  of 
our  committee  unanimously :  that  Is,  both 
sides  of.  the  committee,  consisting  of  25 
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members — 15  Democrats  and  10  Repub- 
licans— have  agreed  that  this  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  is 
necessary  for  efficient  and  economical 
administration  and  progress.  This  par- 
ticular amount  has  been  included  m  the 
President's  budget  and  has  also  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  so 
that  it  has  been  carefully  screened  on  the 
budgetary  level  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  gams 
there  are  to  be  from  this  space  program. 
Those  gains  are  not  all  theoretical  ones ; 
they  ,^e  gains  that  are  practical  and 
withi#  our  own  view  at  this  time.  For 
example.  Dr.  Reichelderfer,  Director  of 
the  UJS.  Weather  Bureau,  has  stated 
that  with  an  adequate  system  of  weather 
prediction  we  would  be  able  to  predict 
far  in  advance  storms,  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, rainfall,  floods,  droughts,  and 
so  forth.  This  would  be  good  for  our 
cities,  agriculture,  and  good  at  sea  as 
well,  also  good  for  our  communications 
that  are  now  interfered  with  because  of 
magnetic  storms.  Dr.  Reichelderfer 
estimates  the  total  savings  there  could 
be  under  such  an  adequate  program  of 
weather  forecasting  for  the  United  States 
yearly  in  the  sum  of  $4  billion.  I  em- 
phasize that  he  estimates  there  would  be 
that  amount  of  savings  to  the  United 
States  alone.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  it  would  like- 
wise help  us  in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
because  we  would  not  always  be  having 
these  disasters  coming  vu>  abroad  with 
emergency  needs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  and  I  would 
like  to  emphasiae.  that  we  in  America  are 
ahead  with  our  ICBM  program.  This  is 
my  considered  Judgment  as  a  serious 
hardworking  student  of  this  subject,  and 
is  no  casual  opinion.  We  in  the  United 
SUtes  are  going  ahead  on  a  broad  basis, 
not  only  in  the  size  of  the  vehicle  but  in 
the  size  of  the  engine,  also  in  the  guid- 
ance and  control  developments.  ^  Our 
programs  in  these  fields  are  much<more 
intricate  and  developed  than  the 'Rus- 
sians, or  any  of  our  U.S.  allies^  Of 
course,  the  Russians  had  big  artillery, 
they  have  always  had  mass  forces.  So 
it  was  very  logical  for  them  to  end  up 
with  a  tremendous  kind  of  an  instru- 
ment or  space  vehicles  that  would  go  off 
with  a  tremendous  bang  and  a  lot  of 
push  but  not  be  very  well  controlled. 
That  Is  just  about  what  has  happened. 

The  United  States  has  developed  a 
more  sophisticated  control.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  right  combination  of 
weifeht.  size,  acceleration,  and  velocity, 
and  combine  them  with  good  control. 
Our  overall  programs  that  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  our  competent  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Neil  McElroy,  and  particularly 
with  the  help  of  Roy  Johnson  of  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  Dr. 
York  and  Admiral  Hayward,  have  been 
well  done.  We  people  of  the  country 
should  not  throw  up  our  hands  when  we 
find  the  Russians  with  bigger  vehicles 
and  a  bigger  bang  than  we  have  at  this 
time.  The  question  is,  Do  they  have  con- 
trol? The  answer  is.  they  cannot  control 
them  as  well  as  we  In  the  United  States 
do.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  Atlantic 


missile  range  between  Canaveral  and  As- 
cension Island,  we  have  been  able  to  have 
shots  that  have  a  target  capability  cir- 
cle of  probable  error  that  is  surprisingly 
efficient.  This  means  in  a  circle  laid  out 
of  2,  5,  or  6  miles  in  diameter,  50  percent 
of  the  shots  will  land  as  a  probability 
within  that  target  area.  Russia  to  this 
date  on  her  long-range  ICBM  land  mis- 
sile range  has  had  no  such  shot  of  the 
length  and  CEP.  we  In  the  United  States 
have  had  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  Ascen- 
sion Island.  I  say  that  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

Also,  their  missile  range  is  not  long 
enough  to  give  them  a  landfall  at  the 
ranges  we  now  have  and  are  operating 
on  efficiently  between  Cape  Canaveral 
and  Ascension  Island.  At  that  equivalent 
range  they  would  have  missile  reentry 
off  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  We  should  not  be  too  dis- 
turbed about  what  Russia  currently  is 
doing  on  her  ICBM  range,  because  we 
are  quickly  in  the  United  States  making 
our  present  generation  of  big  vehicles 
obsolete.  They  are  fast  becoming  as 
obsolete  as  our  early  airplanes.  Our 
U.S.  advances  are  developing  at  such  a 
tremendous  rate  in  many  fields.  We 
should,  therefore,  not  project  the  current 
rate  of  production  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  U.S.  missiles.  ICBM  or  IRBM. 
into  the  future  of  1962.  but  we  should 
emphasize  research  and  development  and 
construction  of  facilities  for  this  research 
and  development,  which  this  bill  now 
does. 

So  I  urge  every  Member  in  the  House 
to  vote  not  only  for  the  space  program 
generally,  on  scientific  research  but.  sec- 
ond,  for   our   security,   and   third   for 
weather  benefits  and  the  gain  of  $4  bil- 
lion that  might  be  possible  through  ad- 
vanced weather  predictions,  and  last, 
for  this  reason,  that  we  In  the  United 
States  are  advancing  tremendously  on 
communications  satellites.    We  already 
have  been  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  has  had  a  communications  satellite 
where  we  have  received  voice  from  a 
satellite  operation    It  Is  a  tremendous 
breakthrough  to  have  done  that.   We  can 
look  ahead  and  see  where  they  have  al- 
ready recommended  that  we  go  into  a 
program  of  two  space  satelhtes  that  will 
carry  further  all  the  telegraph  commu- 
nications for  our  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  cost  of  these  satellites  will  be  from 
$100  million  to  $200  million,  and  they 
could  be  built  within   18  months  to  2 
years.    They  would  have  4  channels  of 
radio  and  each  one  of  those  channels 
could  send  500  digits  or  Items  a  second. 
On   these    communication    satellites    It 
would  mean  the  reception  or  sending  of 
2.000  digits,  words,  or  signals  per  sec- 
ond from  each  of  these  two  satellites 
Now  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  Is 
that   those    satellites    would    have    the 
power  to  jam  all  sorts  of  radio  and  radio- 
telephone or  TV  communications  and 
possibly  radar  communications  In  the 
area  where  they  are  operating.    I  would 
not  be  able  to  give  you  the  specific  area 
they  would  cover  at  the  time,  but  with 
this  jamming  capacity,  it  really  puta  into 
further  1.000  percent  operation  our  stra- 
tegic air  force  that  might  be  stopped 
by  an  enemy  radar  system.    We  would 


have  the  power  to  jam  opposing  radar, 
television,  radio,  not  only  on  land  where 
they  might  be  operating  tanks  or  oom- 
mxmications.  but  m  the  upper  atmos- 
phere. In  addition  the  United  States 
would  have  the  power  by  narrow  bands 
or  channelii^  communications,  which 
would  be  by  line  of  sight,  to  give  its  own 
message  from  the  satellites  wherever  we 
want  around  the  world,  and  that  could 
not  be  Jammed  except  within  the  little 
circumference  or  line  of  sight  on  the  nar- 
row band  that  was  sending  it  out.  You 
can  see  what  a  tremendous  possibility 
that  is  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  already  made  a  recommenda- 
tion that  we  proceed  immediately  with 
the  development  of  these  two  space  sat- 
ellites, and  I  recommend  we  should,  too. 

In  conclusion,  might  I  encourage  the 
American  people  about  space.  Space  is 
a  new  place,  but  it  is  not  a  strange  place. 
The  scientists  and  the  astronomers  have 
been  working  on  space  for  generations. 
The  field  of  space  is  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  all  the  nations  have  been 
cooperating.  Russia,  the  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtam.  except  Communist 
China,  all  the  free  world  countries,  prac- 
tically unanimously,  have  been  working 
on  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
that  ended  on  December  31.  1958.  Like- 
wise, on  the  scientific  level,  there  Is  stUl 
cooperation,  and  many  of  our  current 
U.S.  programs  in  some  respects  are  part 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

Many  of  the  scientists  before  our 
committee  have  stated  that  they  could 
not  say  that  Russia  and  her  satelUtaa 
had  not  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  scientists  on 
exchanging  information  during  the  Zn* 
ternational  Geophysical  Year,  and  they 
could  not  say  that  there  was  complaint 
about  Russian  cooperation  on  the  work 
that  we  had  done  together.  Now.  that 
could  be  a  new  light  In  the  world,  a  new 
era,  If  such  cooperation  could  be  ex- 
panded and  continued.  It  may  be  that 
the  solvent  of  science  and  education  will 
help  settle  many  of  the  ideological  dif- 
ferences that  we  have  in  the  world  today. 

If  we  can  find  areas  such  as  science  and 
space  where  we  can  work  together  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
world  and  possibly  the  freedom  we  all 
hope  for  and  progress  will  come  not  too 
long  after. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Georgia  [Mrs.  Blttch]. 

Mrs.  BLTTCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Vance  Trimble  and  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  for  which  he  writes,  have  in- 
flicted an  insult  upon  the  intelligence 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Honorable 
Wellle  K.  Peagler.  the  mayor  of  my 
hometown,  and  that  of  all  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  genteel  people  who 
make  up  Its  population.  By  so  doing  he 
has  personally  insulted  me.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  a  cheap  headline  this 
fraudulent  exponent  of  the  fine  Institu- 
tion of  journalism  and  this  tear  sheet 
whose  publishers  suck  the  blood  of  the 
unsuspecting  public  to  make  Its  tainted 
dollars,  printed  a  slanted  story  that  was 
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deviously  arrived  at  by  artful  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Had  this  been  done  to  people  of  less 
refined  instincts  than  those  I  am  proud 
to  have  lived  among  in  daily  association 
for  the  better  part  of  my  life.  Irreparable 
damage  might  have  been  done  to  friend- 
ships of  lifelong  standing.  The  people  I 
know  and  love,  who  have  done  every- 
thing on  earth  they  could  to  help  me  be 
of  some  value  to  my  fellow  man  through 
service  In  State  and  National  Govern- 
ment, recognized  the  shallow  story  for 
exactly  what  It  was — an  exercise  m  yel- 
low journalism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  my  deep  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  Congress,  the 
press,  and  the  American  public.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  let  the  distasteful  ex- 
hibitionism of  Mr.  Trimble  die  a  natural 
death  as  it  deserves  to  do.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  appetite  for  vulgar  sensation- 
alism has  not  yet  abated  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  compelled  to  make  this 
statement. 

I  was  at  home  in  Georgia  when  he 
wrote  the  story,  smce  then.  Mr.  Trimble 
has  had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  attempt 
to  interview  me  again.  1  refuse  outright 
to  q>eak  with  this  so-called  member  of 
the  press  until  he  has  publicly  apolo- 
gized in  print  to  my  hometown  and  to 
me.  Since  I  doubt  seriously  that  he  has 
the  manhood  to  make  such  an  apology  I 
do  not  expect  to  see  him  again.  He  is 
not  welcome  in  my  office  and  should  he 
Insi^it  upon  coming  there.  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  U^e  pn^jer  action  to  have 
him  removedr 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  pubUcaUon  of  the  fact  that  I  rent 
office  space  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtea  for  $100  per  month,  al- 
though I  pity  the  poverty  of  Ideas  of 
the  writer  who  originally  wrote  the  story 
which  was  carried  on  page  1  of  the 
Washington  Post.  However,  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  indebted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Itself,  for  the  informa- 
tion. Years  ago  this  body  made  it  pos- 
sible not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
press,  but  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  inspect  the  records  of  expend- 
itures of  each  individual  Member. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
far  more  careful  with  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  than  I  am  wjtii  my  own. 
When  I  arrived  In  Congress  in  January 
1955,  the  Memliers  were  allowed  only 
one  official  office  in  their  districts.  They 
were  entitled  to  $900  per  year  for  office 
rent  or  space  in  a  Federal  building  if 
such  was  available. 

My  congressional  district  In  Georgia 
is  composed  of  20  counties  and  Is  the 
largest  in  geographical  area  In  the 
State.  Waycross,  Ga.,  is  the  most  cen- 
trally located  town  in  my  district  and 
Is  27  miles  from  my  hometown  of  Ho- 
merville.  To  give  the  approximately 
300,000  people  I  represent  the  service 
they  are  entitled  to,  I  decided  to  estab- 
lish an  office  there.  There  was  no 
available  space  In  the  Post  Office  Build- 
ing m  Waycross.  I  tried  for  several 
months  to  find  suitable  office  space  for 
$75  per  month — the  sum  I  was  allowed. 
I  could  not  find  It.  One  small  room  I 
might  have  had.  but  no  more. 
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My  constituents  rarely  call  one  at  a 
time.  Often  several  delegations  visit 
me  at  the  same  time.  Each  person  con- 
siders his  or  her  business  private,  and 
I  respect  that  privacy.  For  that  reason 
alone,  a  Member  of  Congress  should  al- 
ways have  at  least  two  rooms  for  a  busi- 
ness office. 

In  desperation  I  asked  the  judge  of  the 
Federal  district  court  If  I  might  have 
the  use  of  his  chambers  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Building.  He  graciously  granted  my 
request  and  so  this  space  became  my 
prmcipal  district  office.  The  judge's 
chambers  are  lovely  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  saved  $900  per  year.  How- 
ever, when  a  session  of  court  is  held, 
my  files  are  moved  into  other  quarters 
temporarily  and  my  staff  and  I  are  in 
the  halls  or  other  places  in  the  building. 
None  of  us  has  ever  particularly  minded 
this  for  any  reason  other  than  the  in- 
convenience It  causes  my  constituents, 
and  court  sessions  seldom  last  more  than 
a  week  at  the  time. 

For  many  years  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress, I  was  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature and  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteewoman.  For  this  reason  it  became 
imperative  that  I  have  office  space  at 
home.  At  considerable  expense,  my  hus- 
band and  I  remodeled  our  house  to  pro- 
vide for  this. 

One  office  was  never  enough  for  ray 
district,  and  I  continued  to  maintam  this 
second  office  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. During  the  7  months  that  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  activity  Is  light  In  both 
district  offices.  It  Is  necessarily  concen- 
trated In  the  Washington  office.  But. 
when  we  adjourn,  and  I  go  home,  most 
of  my  SUIT  go  with  me.  There  are  one. 
two.  or  three  people  in  each  district  office 
at  aU  times,  and  the  Washington  office 
is  also  left  open.  I  spend  my  time  in 
all  three  of  them  during  these  months 
and  in  traveling  back  and  forth  over  the 
district  making  speeches  and  learning  as 
much  as  possible  the  continuing  needs  of 
the  people. 

On  August  1.  1957.  the  Congress  took 
official  recognition  of  the  need  of  two 
congressional  district  offices  and  made 
$100  per  month  available  for  this  ptir- 
pose.  Whether  or  not  this  action  had 
been  taken  I  would  have  continued  to 
use  the  facilities  of  my  home  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grand  people  I  represent. 
Nevertheless.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  compensation. 
When  I  came  to  Congress  I  had  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  my  own  and  I  owed 
not  a  cent  in  the  world.  Now  I  am  In 
debt  by  several  thousands  of  dollars. 
Fortimately.  my  husband  and  I  own  some 
property  and  my  creditors  are  safe,  al- 
though I  have  spent  many  sleepless 
nights  worrying  about  the  accumulation 
of  debts,  and  I  would  state  this  unequivo- 
cally. Regardless  of  the  expense  and 
many  other  personal  sacrifices.  I  am 
proud  and  grateful  of  the  opportunity 
of  representing  the' people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  represent  them  here  so  long 
as  they  and  the  gentle  hand  of  provi- 
dence provide  the  opportunity. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  discreditable  story 
of  Mr.  Trimble  did  me  no  harm  among 


the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia.  I  received  only  one 
letter  from  one  constituent,  and  that  let- 
ter was  to  praise  me  for  saving  the  Gov- 
ernment $900  a  year.  Although  the  na- 
tional press  and  television  carried  the 
story,  not  a  single  daily  or  weekly  paper 
published  m  Georgia's  Eighth  District 
carried  his  version  of  the  story.  Only- 
one  paper  carried  the  straight  story  of 
the  rental. 

The  type  story  Mr.  Trimble  wrote 
inspires  the  pathologically  sick  to  take 
their  pens  or  pencils  in  hand.  I  received 
approximately  40  letters  and  postcards 
from  the  Northeastern  States  lambasting 
me  in  various  types  of  language,  but  most 
of  these  lacked  the  courage  to  sign  their 
names.  There  were  a  few  who.  of 
course,  were  honestly  indignant.  Since 
they  do  not  know  me  personally,  I  can 
imderstand. 

These  letters  are  living  proof  of  the 
disservice  Mr.  Trimble  has  performed  for 
his  profession  and  for  the  American 
people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say,  "Long  live  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can press."  And  I  want  to  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  my  strong 
belief  in  this  freedom  is  not  one  whit 
deterred  by  the  disgrace  that  one  mem-  . 
ber  of  the  fourth  esUte  has  brought 
upon  that  basic  institution  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  fTJLTON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  wlU  read 
the  bill  for  amendment 

The  Clerit  read  as  follows: 

Bt  it  eiMcted  by  tht  StnmH  «n4  iro«tM  o/ 
ntprtitnfUv9t  0/  tht  Vnitwi  SUittt  of 
Amtrieti  in  Congress  •Membtetf,  That  (a) 
there  u  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnutrauon  for  the  fiacal  year  1060  the  sum 
of  •48.354,000  as  foUowt: 

( 1 )  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $3,354,000. 

(2)  For  an  additional   amount   for  "Re-  ' 
search  and  development".  $30,750,000. 

(3)  For  an  additional  amo\mt  for  "Con- 
struction and  equipment".  $24,350,000  as 
follows: 

(A)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena. 
California:  New  facilities,  Improvements  to 
existing  facilities,  and  approximately  seventy 
acres  of  land,  $9,000,000;  and 

(B)  Varloiis  locations:  Global  range  track- 
ing and  ccxnmunication  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  propulsion  development  facilities, 
$15,250,000. 

(b)  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  either  the  amount  prescribed  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  the  amount  prescribed 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministrator, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
$24,250,000. 

Skc.  2.  Any  amount,  not  to  exceed  $500,000, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization of  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  the  ttrst 
section  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
described  tmder  such  subsection  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  new  research 
facilities  or  for  the  modification  of  existing 
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research  facilities  not  ■peclflcally  authckr- 
laed  In  this  Act,  if  such  oonatruetion  or  modi- 
fication la  deemed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sf>ace  Admin- 
istration to  be  of  greater  urgency  than  the 
construction  ot  any  facility  authorized  by 
this  Act;  but  no  stich  funds  shall  be  \ised  for 
the  construction  or  modification  of  any  fa- 
cility If  funds  tor  such  construction  or 
«  modiflcatlon  have  been  prevloxisly  denied  by 
the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  2,  following  the  word 
"act"  change  the  semicolon  to  a  colon,  strike 
the  balance  of  line  2  and  all  of  lines  3,  4, 
and  5  and  add  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  implement, 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  shall  notify 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate,  of  the  cost  of  such  con- 
struction of  new  research  facilities  or  the 
modification  of  existing  research  facilities: 
Provided  further.  That  no  such  funds  shall 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  modification 
of  any  facility  If  funds  for  such  construction 
or  modification  have  been  previously  denied 
by  the  Congress." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
^     Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CorriN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(8.  1096)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  240,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
,    the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bin  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  chi  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ALLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quor- 
um is  present. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

[RoU  No.  28] 

Andersen.  Boykln  Davis,  Tenn. 

Minn.  Brewster  Dent 

Ashley  Buckley  Dom.  N.T. 

Harden  Camaban  Fallon 

Blatnlk  Celler  Plynn 

Bowles  Cooley  Prelinghuysen 


Frledel 

Metcalf 

Shelley 

Qarmata 

MUler, 

Smith.  Miss. 

Hargis 

George  P. 

Spence 

Harris 

Moulder 

Springer 

Hollfleld 

NU 

Steed 

Holland 

NorbUd 

Stratton 

Huddleaton 

Perkins 

Stubblefleld 

Jackson 

Phllbln 

Teller 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Polk 

Tollefson 

McMillan 

Powell 

Walter 

Macdonald 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltten 

Magnuson 

St.  George 

WUllams 

Merrow 

Santangelo 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MODIFYING  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  2  of  1939  AND  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  2  OP  1953 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  236  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clel-k  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  b«  In  order  to  move  tt^t 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1321)  to  amend  Re<)rganlzatlon  Plan  Num- 
bered 2  of  1953.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  Exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLXNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Allen],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  msrself  such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  236 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  HM. 
1321,  to  amend  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953.  This  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  nile  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

The  purposes  of  HM.  1321  are.  first. 
to  restore  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  the 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  loans, 
without  the  supervision  or  direction  of. 
or  any  other  control  by,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  and  sec- 
ond, to  reestablish  In  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  the  functions  vested  in  that  agency 
by  the  1936  act.  Except  for  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  loans,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  will  remain 
imder  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
His  power  to  redistribute  Its  functions 
among  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
will,  however,  be  eliminated. 

The  Rural  ElectrificationAdmlnlstra- 
tlon  was  created  by  Executive  Order 
7037  of  May  11,  1935.  Statutory  pro- 
vision for  the  agency  was  made  In  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  May  20, 
1936,  which  authorized  loans  for  facili- 


ties to  bring  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice to  rural  people  who  did  not  have  It. 
REA  became  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  effective  July  1,  1939.  Under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  there 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  and  the  power  was 
given  the  Secretary  to  delegate  these 
functions  as  he  deemed  appropriate. 
The  1939  plan  transferred  the  REA  along 
with  its  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  provided  it  should  retain 
its  identity  as  a  separate  unit  within  the 
Department  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary.  The 
plan  of  1953,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly 
transferred  the  functions  of  the  REA  to 
the  Secretary  and  gave  him  the  power  to 
exercise  these  functions,  himself,  or  to 
delegate  them  to  any  officer  in  the  De- 
partment. 

In  1954  the  Secretary  did.  In  fact,  assign 
these  functions  to  the  Administrator  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  but  with 
the  reservation  that  such  delegation  ot  au- 
thority la  subject  to  withdrawal  or  amend- 
ment at  any  time. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary  Issued  an 
unwritten  order  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  REA  to  submit  for  review  by  the 
Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services 
all  loans  over  $500,000  prior  to  their  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator.  Later  this 
figure  was  changed  to  $1  million. 

Under  HJR.  1321.  any  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  or  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  1939  or  1953  plan  will  be  put 
back  in  the  Administrator  of  REA,  and 
the  Administrator  shall  carry  out  these 
functions  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary.  Thus  the 
REA  will  remain  intact  within  the  De- 
partment and  its  fimctions  may  not  be 
distributed  to  other  officers  or  units  else- 
where in  the  Department.  The  functions 
relating  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
loans,  however,  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  direction  or  to  any  other 
control  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.    I  yield  to  the  genUe-  ' 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  Reorganization  Order  of 
1939  insofar  as  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  concerned  over  the  making  of 
loans? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  My  understanding  is 
that  in  the  1939  reorganization,  there  was 
a  covering-in  of  the  agency;  but  that  it 
was  the  1953  reorganization  that  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  of 
supervision  and  in  fact  final  decision  over 
the  loans. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  is  in  error  if  the  report  is  cor- 
rect because  on  page  2  of  the  Senate  re- 
port we  find  this  paragraph: 

In  addition.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  i 
of  1939.  which  originally  transferred  th« 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  provided  that  U 
should  be  administered  by  the  Administrator 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


The  courts  have  held  that  this  au- 
thority includes  the  power  of  approving 
or  rejecting  REA  loans.  So  certainly  It 
is  clear  to  me  from  the  report  that  with 
the  reorganization  order  of  1939 — that 
was  a  long  time  before  this  present  ad- 
ministration Uxdc  office — ^the  power  was 
then  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture either  to  approve  or  reject  the  pro- 
posed loan,  and  we  have  operated  under 
that  sort  of  provision  ever  since  1939. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Unless  I  am  in  error, 
and  I  doubt  that  I  am,  although  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  court  decision,  the  fact 
remains  that  not  until  some  considerably 
later  date,  after  the  order  I  mentioned 
by  the  Secretary  bringing  the  review  up 
to  the  person  designated  by  him,  were 
the  loans  passed  on  by  any  other  person 
than  the  Administrator  of  the  REA. 

My  understanding  of  the  Reorsaniza- 
tion  Act  of  1939  was  that  it  was  intended 
to  give  REA  a  h(Hne.  Regaidless  of  what 
the  courts  have  had  to  say.  the  fact  re- 
mains, as  I  understand  it.  that  there  has 
never  been  any  supervision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  over  the  gi-anting 
of  loans  until  a  date  some  time  after 
1954. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  well  may  be. 
but  I  am  not  going  to  challenge  the  valid- 
ity or  the  correctness  of  the  report  of 
this  committee.  I  assume  it  was  gotten 
up  with  care  by  experts  who  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about.  If  I  can  read 
the  English  language,  it  says  very  clearly 
that  after  the  reorganization  order  of 
1939  "general  direction  and  supervision" 
was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  that  gave  him  the  authority 
of  approving  or  rejecting  REA  loans.  So 
I  insist  that  on  the  words  of  the  report 
Itself  in  this  order  that  they  name,  that 
power  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  it  has  rem.iined  there 
ever  since.  | 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, finally,  that  this  may  be  the  way 
one  construes  the  language  of  the  report 
if  one  BO  desires,  but  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee  I  did  not 
gather  that  anybody  construed  the  re- 
port that  Way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  any  misgiv- 
ings about  this  bill.  I  am  certain  that 
I  need  not  mention  that  I  tliink  all  of  us 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  real  objec- 
tive and  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill. 
But  I  regret  that  this  bill  has  been 
brought  here  with  such  haste.  It  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday 
about  4  o'clock.  There  were  no  printed 
hearings,  but  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  proof  copy  of  it. 
Then  this  controversial  bill  comes  in 
here  today  without  any  printed  hear- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  the  njiember. 

What  is  the  present  situation  of  the 
bill  now  before  us?  Back  in  1939  the 
Reorganization  Act  gave  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  full  authority  in  regard 
to  REA.  It  gave  him  the  right,  the 
authority,  to  deny  or  approve  loans. 
That  was  the  situation  then  and  that  is 
the  situation  now. 


Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that 
still  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  over  every  phase  in 
the  REA  except  the  right  to  approve  or 
deny  loans,  which  is  the  most  Important 
function  of  the  REA.  Now  REA  means 
rural  electrification.  I  think  it  right- 
fully belongs  in  the  agency  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  know  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  want  to  be 
charged  with  the  full  responsibility  of 
administering:  an  agency  and  then  hav- 
ing some  subordinate  have  the  authority 
when  it  comes  to  the  main  function  of 
that  agency.  I  do  not  think  you  or  I 
could  administer  anything  under  those 
conditions.  It  would  be  parallel  to  the 
situation  of  having  our  people  sendnp 
to  the  Congress  and  saying,  "Now,^^^ 
think  you  are  a  good  man.  You  go  down 
and  do  this  leg  work  in  the  departments, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  real  thing — 
when  it  comes  to  the  real  thing  that 
counts,  and  that  is  voting — you  will  give 
that  right  to  your  administrative  assist- 
ant. Let  him,  your  subordinate,  perform 
the  important  function." 

So  I  say  that  we  cannot  and  should  not 
saddle  the  Department,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  full  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility and  then  take  the  most  im- 
portant function  away  from  him. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  statement  of 
Mr.  David  Hamil  who  is  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  REA.  He  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Ojjerations 
on  March  9.  Listen  to  this.  This  is  the 
subordinate,  the  one  in  whom  this  Con- 
gress by  this  bill  now  proposes  to  put  in 
authority  in  regard  to  the  approval  or 
denial  of  loans.  This  is  what  he  said 
before  the  committee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Dawson],  on  March  9, 
1959.  when  this  bill  was  being  considered: 

Mr.  Hamil.  I  have  a  few  brief  observations 
on  these  matters  which  are  before  you. 

Secretary  Benson  has  made  no  change  In 
the  organization,  authorities,  functions,  or 
policies  of  REA. 

The  Informal  procedure  whereby  proposed 
supplemental  loans  In  excess  of  one-half 
million  dollars — now  $1  million — and  pro- 
jxised  loans  to  new  borrowers  are  discussed 
with  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Scott,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Services,  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  rejection  of  a  single  loan  or  in 
any  appreciable  delay. 

In  not  a  single  Instance  has  Secretary 
Benson  or  Director  Scott  Interfered  in  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  as  Admin- 
istrator of  REA.     I  make  the  loans. 

For  yo\ir  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
my  absence  from  the  office  my  very  able 
Deputy,  Ralph  J.  Foreman,  who  Is  In  the 
room  here.  Is  in  charge  of  REIA.  On  those 
occasions,  he  makes  the  loans.  If  he  and  I 
are  both  absent,  we  have  three  Assistant 
Administrators  who  act  In  that  capacity, 
Roy  O.  Zook.  Robert  T.  Beall.  and  Norman 
McParlln. 

I  also  have  in  the  room  Mr.  Charles 
Samenow,  whose  title  in  REA  Is  legislative 
consultant,  and  who  on  many  occasions  has 
acted  as  Administrator  and  made  loans. 

.  While  I  have  been  Administrator,  not  one 
loan  application  which  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  has 
been  rejected.  Not  one  of  my  loan  decisions 
has  been  motivated  or  colored  by  political 
considerations. 

It  Is  my  own  considered  opinion  that  REA 
has  prospered  in  Its  20  years  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  doing  weU  now. 
The  counsel  and  experience  of  Secretary 
Benson  and  Director  Scott  have  helped  me 


In  discharging  my  duties.  I  aee  no  need  or 
reason  for  change.  I  stipport  fully  tha 
position  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  HALLECK,    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  proposition,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  xmderstood  that 
this  legislation  which  is  presently  be- 
fore us  seeks  to  undo  in  part  the  effect 
of  the  reorganization  order  of  1939  and 
not  the  effect  of  the  reorganization  order 
of  1953.  I  well  recall  the  great  struggle 
we  had  here  to  write  the  first  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  and  believe  me,  it  was  a 
bitter  struggle.  But.  the  very  thing  that 
was  sought  to  be  accomplished  here  by 
that  Reorganization  Act  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  particular  instance. 
Here  was  an  operation  involving  the 
farmer,  necessarily  a  part  of  the  over- 
all operation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  President  in  1939  sent  this 
order,  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  authority  over  the  Admin- 
istration. Including  the  pwwer  to  approve 
or  reject  loans.  That  is  the  very  thing 
that  has  been  In  effect  for  20  years,  which 
this  legislation  now  seeks  to  change. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  said  the  issue 
was  Interference  in  the  Department  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  did 
not  say  what  interference.-  I  have  just 
read  the  statement  of  the  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Hamil,  to  whom  this  bill  would 
turn  over  the  denial  or  approval  of  the 
loan.  He  does  not  say  there  is  any 
interference. 

I  yield  now  to  anyone  who  will  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  when  the  Administrator,  Mr. 
Hamil,  approved  a  loan,  ever  over- 
rode him  by  disapproving  it. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  . 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  order  of  1957  pro- 
vided no  loans  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars could  be  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  REA  unless  also  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  REA 
had  been  very  successful  in  Indiana. 
The  REA's  in  Indiana  buy  their  elec- 
tricity from  private  utilities.  About  3 
years  ago  one  utility  obtained  a  ver^  un- 
reasonable rate.  The  more  electricity 
you  used  the  more  you  had  to  pay.  I 
think  250  kilowatts  was  the  breaking 
point.  Below  that  the  rate  was  less; 
above,  it  was  more.  That  order  has 
since  been  changed,  but  the  rate  in- 
crease is  still  high.  The  REA  came  out 
and  tried  to  talk  to  the  utilities  com- 
pany and  get  a  reasonable  rate.  They 
would  not  do  so.  The  only  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  build  a  i>owerplant. 
They  imdertook  to  build  a  ix}werplant 
at  Petersburg.  Ind.  They  made  applica- 
tion for  a  $42  million  loan.  The  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Incliana  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  on  the  loans,  construction 
of  plants,  and  transportation  facilities  of 
the  REA's  in  a  judicial  capacity.  Never- 
theless the  Governor  of  Indiana  sent  the 
public  service  commission  down  to 
Washington  to  work  against  the  passage 
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of  this  enactment.  That  was  the  Issue 
In  the  last  campaign,  and  the  people 
spoke  very  emphatically  about  it.  They 
talked  to  Mr.  Benson,  and  I  know  Mr. 
Hamil  was  there.  He  was  very  put  out 
to  have  them  interfere  politically  with  his 
decision  on  this  loan.  But  in  any  event 
a  White  House  meeting  was  called  there- 
.  after.  Sherman  Adams  presided.  I  do 
not  know  what  took  place,  but  after  that 
this  informal  order  of  1957  providing  for 
approval  of  REA  loans  over  $500,000  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  issued. 
Diuing  all  the  time  prior  to  that  the 
Administrator  thought  he  passed  on  the 
loans.  That  order  was  issued,  and  of 
course  this  loan  has  laid  dormant  ever 
since. 
Mr,    AT.T.TTTJ     I    believe    the    original 

author  of  this  bill  of  the  other  body  has 
said  that  to  his  knowledge  he  does  not 
know  of  one  instance  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  disapproved  a 
loan  that  the  Administrator  had  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yet  this  order  was  is- 
sued after  the  White  House  meeting  and 
I  know  that  loan  has  lain  dormant  ever 
since.  It  would  have  put  people  to  work 
In  the  coalfields  and  other  industries. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  REA  has  done 
a  splendid  Job ;  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Hamil 
wants  the  situation  to  remain  the  way  it 
is,  that  he  is  satisfied,  that  he  does  not 
want  that  authority  to  make  loans — I 
think  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  splendid  way  the  program  has  ad- 
vanced thus  far  and  so  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years;  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
this  bill  is  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  McCULLOCH]. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  l^eaker,  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  are  this  afternoon  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  recalled  that 
one  of  the  final  actions  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress was  to  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months — from  its  prior  expira- 
tion date  of  December  31.  1958,  to  June 
30,  1959— Public  Law  85-§30,  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session. 

This  action  followed  a  1-day  hearing 
near  the  close  of  the  session.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  states  that  the  6-month  exten- 
sion was  decided  upon  in  order  to  give 
the  Congress  a  greater  opportunity  to 
study  proposals  either  for  further 
amendments  to  the  act  or  to  allow  it  to 
terminate.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  announced  that  it  will  hold 
hearings  beginning  on  Monday,  April  27, 
1959.  at  which  time  a  more  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  subject  of  contract  re- 
negotiation will  be  imdertaken. 


■MALL   B178INKBS    PROPOSAL.8 

The  day  prior  to  the  1958  hearing 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  Introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  "small  business  handl- 
caF>s  under  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended."  This  was  a  biparti- 
san and  nonpartisan  effort  to  secure 
consideration  for  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  small  business  problems 
now  imbedded  in  the  Renegotiation  Act. 
The  introductory  remarks  which  we 
made  last  July  summarized  the  purposes 
of  our  bill  and  were  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee during  the  hearings  on  extension  of 
the  act — hearings  July  29,  1958,  page  14, 
and  those  that  follow. 

It  is  my  hope  and  understandirg  that 
we  shall  have  similar  support  for  small- 
busiaess  renegotiation  amendments  in 
the  86th  Congress. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  are  today 
introducing  identical  bills  to  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  in  the  interest 
of  small  business.  These  members  are 
Mr.  MooRi,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Avery, 
of  Kansas;  Mr.  Smith,  of  California ;  Mr. 
RoBisoN,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Quw,  of  Min- 
nesota ;  and  myself. 

We  are  taking  this  action  today  in 
view  of  the  announcement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  public  hearings 
on  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended,  will  begin  on  April  27,  1959,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

SMALL  BU8INB5S  SKUXS  VrPAL  TO  NATIONAL 
DERIfSK 

World  War  n  and  the  growth  of  the 
aircraft  Industry  punctuates  the  fact 
that  small  concerns  which  are  possessed 
of  technical  skills  and  inventiveness  are 
a  strong  arm  of  our  national  defense. 
We  need  to  keep  tliis  large  group  of  small 
defense  contractors  in  business,  and  with 
due  consideration  for  managerial  skills, 
to  keep  them  in  a  position  where  the  op- 
portunity for  profit  is  present.  We  are 
not  In  favor  of  subsidies  and  we  know 
from  long  experience  that  small  business 
concerns  do  not  want  subsidies  either  for 
themselves  or  their  competitors.  They 
want  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  under 
the  law  to  do  business  in  a  businesslike 
way  and  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  own 
ingenuity  and  skill.  We  believe  the 
present  operation  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  a  deterrent 
in  many  respects  to  capable  small  and 
independent  concerns  which  would  par- 
ticipate in  our  national  defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
had  a  longstanding  policy  of  assuring 
small  and  independent  concerns  a  fair 
share  of  contract  awards  for  goods  and 
services  which  are  made  by  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  including  national  de- 
fense contracts. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  prepar- 
ing and  augmenting  our  national  defense 
which  we  refer  to  generally  as  the  space 
age.  The  demands  of  the  space  age  for 
Increased  skills  and  technical  knowledge 
Is  recognized  by  all.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  few  large  concerns  can  do  the  com- 


plete Job.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
small  concerns  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  building  of  the  aircraft  Industry 
must  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
and  the  Incentive  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  responsibility  we  all  have  in 
keeping  America  out  in  front  in  science 
and  technology. 

We  feel  that  our  bill  Is  a  contribution 
to  that  end. 

DEPAtTMKNT    OF    DCmtSR    OPPOSITION 
TX8TIMONT,    19S8 

The  purposes  of  the  bills  and  the  needs 
of  small  business  as  recited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
lasti  year  are  as  valid  today  as  when  the 
bills  were  introduced.  Opposition  was 
voiced,  however,  both  by  Mr.  Robert 
E>echert.  general  counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  representing  that  De- 
partment, and  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  represented  by  its  Chairman.  Mr. 
Thomas  Coggeshall.  The  criticisms 
made  by  Messrs.  Dechert  and  Coggeshall 
deserve  consideration  and  they  are  in 
part  responsible  for  the  changes  in  the 
proposed  small  business  amendments 
now  offered.  The  purposes  remain  the 
same.  We  believe  improved  legislative 
language  has  been  developed  to  overcome 
that  portion  of  past  criticism  which  ap- 
pears to  have  merit. 

In  amending  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
J951  our  bill  proposes  to  provide  certain 
definite  assistance  to  a  large  number  of 
small  but  strategic  concerns  engaged  in 
work  pertaining  to  the  national  defense. 
We  propose  through  the  enactment  of 
our  amendments,  flrst,  to  encourage  sub- 
contracting in  Government  procurement 
to  provide  incentives  for  small  and  In- 
dependent business  concerns;  second,  to 
encourage  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors to  subcontract  the  maximum 
proportion  of  their  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts to  provide  the  proper  profit 
motives  for  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness concerns  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
free  enterprise  system;  and  third,  to 
-expand  the  Government  procurement 
base  by  providing  incentives  and  encour- 
agement to  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness concerns. 

In  adopting  the  amendments  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Congress  reafflrm  its  long- 
standing policy  of  assuring  to  small  and 
independent  business  concerns  a  more 
substantial  proportion  of  the  contract 
awards  by  the  Federal  Government, 

XNCOCRACEMKNT   OF  SUBCONTKACTtNO 

Section  2  of  our  bill  is  designed  to 
encourage  large  prime  contractors  to  at- 
tain the  maximum  in  subcontracting  to 
smaller  concerns.    It  reads: 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(e)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (setting  forth 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining whether  profits  are  exceesive),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"In  determining  excessive  profits,  favor- 
able recognition  must  be  given  to  economies 
achieved  through  contracting  with  small 
business  concerns  (as  defined  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act);  and  a 
cSontratcor  or  subcontractor  who  achieves 
economies  through  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Small  Biislnesa 
Administration,  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government,  to  Increase  the  share  of  such 
small    business    concerns    in    procurement. 


shall,  subject  to  other  considerations  set 
forth  in  this  subsection,  be  provided  Incen- 
tive awards  through  proportionately  higher 
profit  alowances." 

This  proposal  is  identical  to  the  pro- 
posal of  last  year  except  that  it  is  also 

made  applicable  to  agencies  other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense — such  as  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency — whose  procurement  programs 
are  also  subject  to  the  act. 
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A   NECESSAar    AMENDMENT 

Last  year  Mr.  Coggeshall  objected  to 
the  foregoing  proposed  amendment 
claiming  it  to  be  unnecessary  because 
the  Renegotiation  Board  has  now  re- 
vised its  own  regulations  to  include  sec- 
tion 1460.14(b)(3),  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  Defense  production  needs  and  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  require  that  subcontracting. 
particularly  to  small  business  concerns,  be 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Although  a  contractor  who  subcontracts 
work  may  not  reasonably  expect  to  be  al- 
lowed as  large  a  profit  there<m  as  if  It  had 
done  the  work  Itself,  subcontracting  of  tlie 
kind  described  In  this  subparagraph,  espe- 
cially the  extent  to  which  subcontracts  are 
placed  wltii  small  business  concerns,  will  be 
given  favorable  consideration  In  the  rene- 
gotiation of  the  contractor. 

(II)  A  contractor  will  be  given  favorable 
treatment  when,  by  subcontracting.  It 
utilizes  in  the  defense  effort  facilities  and 
services,  particularly  of  small  business  con- 
cerns, which  might  otherwise  have  been 
overlooked  or  passed  bjr;  when  It  tias  dem- 
onstrated efficiency  and  Ingenuity  in  finding 
appropriate  opportunities  for  subcontract- 
ing; when  the  amount  of  subcontracUng  to 
accomplished  is  substantial:  when  the 
amount  or  complexity  of  technical,  engineer- 
ing, and  other  assistance  rendered  by  the 
contractor  to  the  subcontractor  is  substan- 
tial; and  when  the  price  negoilated  with  the 
subcontractor  Is  reasonable  In  view  of  the  ■ 
components  produced.  | 

The  Board  is  to  be  complimented  on 
having  added  this  provision  to  its  regu- 
lations, a  substantial  improvement,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  phrase  in  the  above 
regulation  reading  "may  npt  reau)nably 
expect  to  be  allowed  as  Ikrge/a  profit 
thereon,"  we  might  agree  mat  our  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Renegotiation 
Act  is  not  needed.  We  feel,  however, 
that  the  amendment  we  propose  contains 
a  very  Important  shift  of  eii|iphasls  which 
is  required  for  guidance  Of  the  Board 
and  for  incentive  to  industry.  Our 
amendment  indicates  that  a  proportion- 
ately higher  profit  allowance  should  be 
given  as  a  reward  to  a  cobtractor  who 
achieves  economies  through  a  small 
business  subcontracting  program.  We 
believe  it  Is  the  desire  of  ^e  Congress 
to  make  clear  that  a  contractor  who 
saves  on  total  cost  to  the  Government 
by  effecting  economical  subcontracts 
with  small  business  should  not  suffer 
even  a  little  penalty,  as  the  wording  of 
the  Board's  regulation  impliies,  but  rather 
should  be  rewarded  by  sharing  in  the 
savings  effected.  This  canj  only  be  ac- 
complished by  recognition  that  a  pro- 
portionately higher  profit  allowance  such 
as  we  propose  Is  a  more  likely  Induce- 
ment than  the  prospect  of  a  reduced  pen- 
alty which  is  all  that  may  be  now  Inferred 
In  reading  the  Board's  present  policy  as 
quoted  above. 


MINIMUM  AMOUNTS  SUBJECT  TO  RENEGOTIATION 
AND  EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  TTPB  CONTRACTS 

In  respect  to  our  proposal  to  increase 
the  minimum  dollar  amount  subject 
to  renegotiation  and  certain  contract 
exemptions,  our  bill  proposes  that: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  105(f)(1)  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (setting 
forth  minimum  amounts  subject  to  renego- 
tiation), is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  ",  or 
•5.000,000,  in  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30.  1959"  immediately  after  "1956" 
each  place  it  appears;  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  the  pxir- 
pose  of  determining,  ptirsuant  to  the  flrst 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  whether  or  not 
the  receipts  or  accruals  from  such  contracts 
and  subcontracts  shall  be  renegotiated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  there  shaU  t>e  excluded 
amounts  received  or  accrued  from — 

"(A)  any  fixed  price  of  incentive-type  con- 
tract or  subcontract  if  such  contract  or  sub- 
contract, by  Its  terms.  Is  subject  to  price 
redetermination  or  price  revision;  and 

"(B)  any  contract  or  subcontract  awarded 
at  a  fixed  price  to  the  lowest  acceptable 
bidder  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding  In 
which  three  or  more  respKanslve  and  competi- 
tive bidders  have  taken  part." 

(b)  Section  105(f)  (3)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (relating  to  de- 
termination of  amounts  subject  to  renego- 
tiation). Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  ",  the 
•5.000,000  amount"  immediately  after  "the 
•1.000.000  amoimt"  in  the  second  sentence: 
and  (2)  by  strUUng  oirt  "•1,000.000"  each 
place  It  appears  In  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•5,000,000". 

MIMIMTTM    AMOUNT  SUVJCCT  TO   RENXCOTIATION 

In  our  statement  of  July  1958  we  said 
that  "the  1956  amendments  to  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  In  part,  were  of  some 
benefit  to  smaller  manufacturers,  since 
the  act  was  amended  by  increasing  the 
minimum  amount  subject  to  renegotia- 
Uon  from  $500,000  to  $1  million",  and 
this  "probably  should  now  be  Increased 
to  $5  million,  since  rising  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs  have  somewhat  nullified  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  million-dollar 
exemption" — hearings,  page  14,  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  July  29.  1958. 

We  further  stated  that: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  value 
of  renegotiation  wlU  lie  found  in  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  hundred  or  so  largest  military 
contractors  who  traditionally  serve  as  sole 
source — noncompetitive — suppliers  on  com- 
plex items  of  defense  material.  For  aU  other 
comp>anle6  where  comp>etltion  is  present,  re- 
negotiation serves  little  purpose  other  than 
to  increase  the  burdens  of  accounting  and 
administration.  An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Renegotiation  Board  would  re- 
flect that  the  bulk  of  the  dollars  recap- 
txired  come  from  the  top  100  defense  con- 
tracting firms  and  that  only  meager  sums 
are  recovered  from  the  smaller  defense  con- 
tractors. '  For  this  reason  we  think  the 
country  would  be  better  off  If  the  minimum 
amount  were  raised  as  high  as  SS  million. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  press  for 
such  an  amendment  because  there  is  not 
stifflclent  time  to  gather  the  detailed  evi- 
dence necessary  to  prove  the  point.  There- 
fore, It  has  not  been  Included  In  our  bill. 

Data  from  the  Board's  records  can 
assuredly  be  secured  for  consideration 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  and 
the  breakdown  of  total  recoveries  from 
firms  doing  less  than  $5  million  of  de- 
fense woric  annually  can  be  secured  to 
back  up  the  contention  that  these  ac- 
count for  a  minor  portion  of  recoveries. 


It  will  be  obvious  tiiat  the  extent  of 
paperwork  and  special  recordkeeping 
bears  most  heavily  on  firms  in  the  under 
$5  million  category. 

UNDER  $5  MUXION  MEANS  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Businessmen  have  stated  that  it  is  a 
"fact  of  life"  in  manufacturing  that  a 
company  must  have  total  sales  at  a  mini- 
mum level  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  em- 
ployee in  order  to  survive.  Hence,  it  is 
possible  that  a  company  with  100  em- 
ployees must  make  total  sales  of  about 
$1,200,000  or  find  itself  in  the  red.  Con- 
versely, a  company  with  more  than  500 
employees  must  have  .sales  of  around  $6 
million,  or  more.  Thus,  the  exemption  of 
$5  million  for  companies  engaged  in  de- 
fense work  will  apply  almost  exclusively  * 
to  small  businesses.  A  ft\7  large  com- 
pames.  of  course,  would  be  among  those 
who  are  primarily  manufacturers  of 
commercial  products,  firms  whose  de- 
fense sales  are  a  secondary  and  minor 
part  of  their  total  activity.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  sales  at  such 
levels  will  be  outside  the  realm  of  the 
"sole  source — noncompetitive — suppliers 
of  complejf  Items"  mentioned  in  our 
statement  last  year.  Whenever  a  large 
firm's  participation  in  defense  work  Is  at 
a  level  below  $5  milUon  it  will  almost 
always  be  in  the  area  of  supply  and  sup- 
port items — blankets,  clothing,  deter- 
gents, typewriters,  and  so  forth— where 
contracts  are  awarded  by  competitive  bid 
and  competitive  restraints  provide  ample 
protection  against  excessive  prvfit. 

EXEMPTION    or    CEITAIN    TTPE8    OF   CONTtACTS 

Referring  back  to  section  3  of  our  bill 
covering  "minimum  amounts"  and  "con- 
tract exemptions,"  we  recognize  tbat  the     * 

chief  criticism  directed  against  our  bill 

H.R.  13561  and  those  that  follow,  85th 
Congress,  2d  session — arose  from  the 
proposal  to  fully  exempt  certain  types  of 
contracts  in  the  manner  then  proposed. 
Specifically,  the  language  of  the  1958 
proposal  read: 

(10)  Any  fixed  price  or  Incentive  type  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  except  at  the  option  of 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  if  such  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  by  Its  terms.  Is  subject 
to  price  redetermination  or  price  revision;  at 

(11)  Any  contract  or  subcontract  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  competitive  bidding, 
except  at  the  option  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, if  such  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  low  bidder  among  three  or  more  re- 
sponsive and  competitive  bidders. 

In  stating  opposition  to  this  proposal 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Dechert  of  the  De- 
fense Department  made  two  observa- 
tions. He  said: 

If  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  takes  a 
small  profit  or  a  loss  on  a  contract  or  sub- 
contract, he  may  elect,  for  purposes  of  set- 
off, to  submit  the  contract  or  subcontract 
to  the  renegotiation  process  along  with  his 
other  renegotlable  business.  •  •  •  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  profits  of  a  particular  con- 
tract or  subcontract  are  large,  he  may  elect 
to  exempt  that  contract  or  subcontract  from 
renegotiation.  Such  a  provision  does  not 
appear  desirable. 

Since  this  option  to  Include  or  exclude 
would  have  applied  to  all  contracts  of 
the  types  noted  for  the  largest  as  well 
as  the  smallest  defense  contractors,  we 
have  concluded  that  it  might  have  placed 
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some  of  the  larger  firms  in  a  heads-I- 
win-tails-you-lose  position — particularly, 
in  one  of  those  rare  occasions  where 
an  attractive  profit  did  arise  from  one 
of  the  types  of  contracts  listed.  That  an 
excessive  profit  could  arise  in  such  a  con- 
tract held  by  a  small  company  seems 
next  to  impossible — first,  because  the 
total  amount  of  the  contract  would  nec- 
essarily be  small:  second,  because  the  re- 
straint of  competitive  bidding  would  pre- 
clude it  in  contracts  awarded  by  such 
means  ;^nd  finally,  because  the  proced- 
ures of  price  redetermination  would  ef- 
fectively trim  any  prospective  excess 
profit  out  of  the  remaining  contracts 
covered  by  this  proposal. 

It  would  be  equally  unfair,  however,  to 
attempt  to  correct  this  potential  defi- 
ciency in  the  amendment  proposal  mere- 
ly by  eliminating  the  contractor  option, 
that  is,  by  making  the  exclusions  of  such 
contracts  mandatory.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  remove  from  the  weighing  process  of 
renegotiation  any  consideration  of  those 
contracts  which  are  most  likely  to  result 
In  skimpy  profits  or  perhaps  losses.  It 
would  violate  the  principles  of  the  act 
which  permit,  as  we  have  noted,  "a  con- 
tractor's total  business  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance,  rather  than  merely  to  re- 
cover excess  profits  on  successful  con- 
tracts and  ignore  others." 

Both  Mr.  Dechert  and  Mr.  Coggeshall 
took  note  of  this  need.  As  Mr.  Dechert 
Indicated: 

The  renegotiation  process  applies,  and 
properly  so,  to  all  contracts  across  the  board. 

And  during  his  part  In  the  hearing, 
Mr.  Coggeshall  stated : 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  if  you  are  to 
have  renegotiation,  It  Is  only  fair  to  the  con-  . 
tractor  that  you  look  at  the  results  of  the 
defense  dollar,  rather  than  Just  a  particular 
contract.  If  we  go  back  to  the  history,  the 
very  first  act  In  1942  Just  provided  for  renego- 
tiation contract  by  contract,  and  It  ended  up 
that  tlfere  was  a  great  holler,  because  in  the 
contracts  in  which  they  found  excessive 
profits  there  was  no  offset  of  those  which  had 
low  profits  or  losses. 

AN  ■QxrrrABtiK  solution  bt  thk  rxvision  or 
sacnoN  3  or  otm  pszsxnt  pkoposals 

In  place  of  an  optional  exclusion  of 
price  redeterminable  or  competitively 
awarded  fixed-price  contracts— or  a  sub- 
stitute mandatory  exclusion — both  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  to  have  some 
defects,  our  study  over  the  past  year  has 
led  us  to  a  substitute  proposal  the  benefits 
of  which  will  be  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  small  business. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  is  this: 
Since  price  redeterminable  contracts  and 
other  fixed-price  contracts  awarded  as 
the  result  of  competitive  bidding  are 
automatically  subject  to  restraints  which 
assure  against  excessive  profits  to  small 
business,  we  propose  that  the  receipts 
from  such  contracts  be  excluded  only  in 
determining  whether  a  contractor  shall 
be  subject  to  renegotiation.  However,  if 
the  combined  receipts  from  other  types  of 
contracts— Bole-source  fixed  price,  cost- 
reimbursable,  and  so  forth — on  which 
excessive  profits  are  more  likely  to  arise 
exceed  the  proposed  new  minimnixi 
amount,  then  the  contractor  will  be  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation  and  the  process  will. 


as  heretofore,  be  applied  "across  the 
board." 

This  proposal  would  In  no  way  affect 
any  of  the  larger  defense  contractors. 
They  would  have  to  do  all  but  $5  million 
of  their  total  defense  business  in  the 
specific  low-profit  forms  of  contract  de- 
lineated in  order  to  gain  exemption  from 
the  act — a  near  Impossibility,  but  ~a 
blessing  to  the  public  purse  if  it  should 
come  about:  In  fact,  for  the  middle-size 
companies,  those  firms  doing  perhaps  $15 
to  $20  million  per.  year  In  defense  con- 
tracts, this  proposal  would  create  a  very 
strong  incentive  to  seek  the  low -profit 
forms  of  contract  in  an  effort  to  gain 
possible  exemption.  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  result  would  produce  a 
true  economy  in  the  defense  effort  while, 
at  the  time,  removing  an  excessive  bur- 
den from  thousands  of  small  firms  who 
seldom  engage  in  contracting  except  in 
these  low-profit  forms. 

See  exact  language  of  our  new  pro- 
posal above  as  part  of  section  3. 

For  example,  for  a  company  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  be  subject  to  rene- 
gotiation after  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  will  add  its  recipients  and  ac- 
cruals from  all  other  types  of  contracts — 
negotiated-firm-fixed-price.  cost-reim- 
bursable, fixed-fee  or  target-fee,  and  so 
forth — and  if  such  receipts  and  accruals 
exceed  the  minimum  amount,  then  the 
company  will  be  subject  to  renegotiation 
on  its  entire  business,  including  the  tsrpes 
of  contracts  in  (A)  and  (B).  above. 

BKNznrs  or  ous  amendments  to  small 

BUSINESS 

First.  Nearly  all  small  businesses  will 
be  excluded  from  the  direct  effects  of 
renegotiation. 

Second.  Small-  and  medium -size  busi- 
nesses will  have  strong  incentive  to  seek 
the  types  of  contracts  which  have  built- 
in  restraints  against  excessive  profits. 

Third.  Excessive  and  burdensome  rec- 
ordkeeping will  be  eliminated  for  thou- 
sands of  small  companies. 

Fourth.  The  uncertainties  of  waiting 
2,  3,  or  more  years  for  final  action  on 
renegotiation  will  be  eliminated  for  the 
small  firms  least  able  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 

Fifth.  Since  the  total  caseload  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  will  automatically 
be  reduced,  fairer  and  faster  action  may 
be  anticipated  by  the  remaining  large 
companies  who  will}  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  act, 

COMMEBCIAL     ABTICLE     exemption — SECTIGM    4 

It  is  felt  that  the  proposal  contained 
in  our  bills  in  the  85th  Congress— HJl. 
13561  and  its  companion  bills  of  1958— 
was  a  fair  and  necessary  proposal  and 
that  the  same  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered at  this  time.  The  requirements  of 
the  present  act  are  grossly  unfair  to  small 
firms  whose  products  compete  directly 
with  commercial  type  items  of  other 
firms  but  whose  markets — because  of  lo- 
cation or  sales  pattern — are  directed 
primarily  to  defense  users. 

A  typical  example  is  that  of  a  fastener 
manufacturer  who  competes  directly 
with  the  products  of  all  other  fastener 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  His 
prices  are  dependent  upon  the  prices 
charged  by  his  competitors  for  their  own 


wares.  This  is  true  even  though  the  de- 
sign and  shape  of  a  specific  fastener  may 
vary  to  a  noticeable  degree  from  a  com- 
petitively offered  product.  This  means 
that  the  buyer  will  weigh  both  price  and 
prospective  merits  of  Uie  separate  prod- 
ucts of  different  sources  of  supply. 

Yet  the  large  competitor — with  na- 
tional distribution — is  automatically  ex- 
empted from  the  act  because  he  is  able 
to  show  that  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
sales  of  this  item  are  to  nondefense 
users.  While  the  smaller  firm,  whose 
effort  is  concentrated  in  meeting  defense 
needs,  remains  subject  to  the  act  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  ability  to  develop 
nondefense  markets  through  a  program 
of  national  advertising  and  distribution 
and  because  he  cannot  show  35  percent 
of  nondefense  sales  as  to  each  separate 
article. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Board  ob- 
jection to  this  proposal  can  be  regarded 
as  anything  more  than  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing interest  in  maintaining  domination 
over  an  area  of  business  in  which  little, 
if  any.  recovery  of  so-called  excess 
profits  can  be  demonstrated. 

MANOATOBT    BaMmOMB    rOB    VrAMOABO    OOM- 
MBBCIAL    ABTICLBB    AND    8BBVICBS 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  same  as  last  year's 
proposals,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  106(e)  (4)  (B)  of  the  Rene- 
gotlaUon  Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (relating 
to  mandatory  exemption  for  standard  com- 
mercial articles  and  aervloas) .  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  term  'standard  commercial  arti- 
cle' means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  ymr, 
an  article — 

"(1)  which  either  Is  customarUy  main-  ' 
talned  In  stock  by  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  la  offered  for  sale  in  aocord- 
ance  with  a  price  schedule  regularly  main- 
tained by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
and 

"(11)  which  two  or  more  competitors  can 
be  shown  to  maintain  In  stock,  or  wdilch  Is 
substantially  slmUar  to  arUcles  whl<^  two 
or  more  competitors  offer  for  sale  in  ae- 
oordanoe  with  regularly  established  prtc* 
lists;." 

SXTPPLEMXNTABT  COMICXNT  ON  DEPABnOMT 
or  DETENSE  COMMENTABT  WATS  AND  MEANS 
HEABINGS,    JULT     SS,     ItSS 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  exclusion 
of  contracts  awarded  as  the  result  of 
competitive  bidding  in  determining 
whether  a  contractor  shall  be  subject 
to  the  act,  a  comment  by  Mr.  Dechert 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  although 
no  longer  directly  applicable,  should  not 
go  iinanswered. 

Mr.  Dechert  said  that  competitive  bid- 
ding "In  the  field  of  complex  items  where 
costs  cannot  be  accurately  forecast' do 
n«)t  guarantee  against  excessive  profits." 
He  added  that: 

In  the  field  of  aircraft,  for  example,  per- 
haps three  or  more  companies  would  actually 
bid  In  connection  with  a  proposed  contract 
tor  the  development  and  production  of  a 
oompltx  piece  of  equipment.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  succeaafiU  bid  Is  based  on 
accurate  cost  estimates.  In  the  procure- 
ment of  complex  equipment,  competition 
does  not  necessarUy  guarantee  against  es- 
cesslTs  profits. 

With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Dechert.  the 
competition  to  which  he  refers  never  is 
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on  the  basis  of  a  firm  fixed  price  to  the 
low  bidder.  In  fact,  firm  fixed  price  bids 
are  regarded  as  impossible  "for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  a  complex 
piece  of  equipment."  for  tl|ie  very  reason 
he  states,  the  inability  to  Soake  accurate 
cost  estimates.  Such  com^tition  is  ac- 
tually conducted  as  a  competitive  nego- 
tiation, evaluation  being  on  the  basis  of 
proposals — not  fixed  price  bids — which 
present  varying  approaches  to  problems 
of  design,  engineering,  manufacture,  and 
so  forth,  plus  an  estimate  of  cost  and  a 
proposed  management  fee.  Such  nego- 
tiated contracts  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  amendment  proposed  last 
year,  nor  would  they  be  excluded  from 
the  computation  provided  for  in  this 
year's  proposal. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  give  serious  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  our  proptosals. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
August  4,  1958,  on  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951: 

LOADFD    LANCUAOR 

One  of  the  troubles  with  the  current  de- 
bate over  the  Renegotiation  Act  for  Oovern- 
ment  contracts  Is  that  It  Is  wrapped  up  In 
some  emotion-laden  language. 

This  Is  the  law  which  permits  the  Oovem- 
ment.  having  once  made  a  contract  with  a 
manufacturer  to  supply  goods  at  a  certain 
price,  to  later  "renegotiate"  It  and  reduce 
the  amount  It  has  agreed  to  pay.  The  law 
is  usually  described  as  one  designed  to  recap- 
ture "excessive  profits"  on  defense  contracts. 
Now  "negotiation"  is  a  reepecUble  word 
and  "excessive  profits"  a  disreputable  phrase. 
Almost  everyone  Is  opposed  to  the  latter  and 
In  favor  of  the  former.  So  a  proposal  to  nego- 
tiate away  excessive  profits  hits  a  hard  time 
getting  any  bard  discussion. 

But  before  Congress  leaps  Into  extending 
this  wartime  measure  It  ought  to  frankly 
recognize  that  this  "renegotiation"  In  prac- 
tice Is  pretty  much  unilateral.  One  party 
in  the  negotiation,  the  manulacturer,  has  a 
pistol  at  his  head.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Industries,  like  aircraft  manufactiu-lng. 
that  are  heavily  dependent  on  Government 
business.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  law 
simply  means  that  the  Qovernment  can  later 
change  Its  mind  on  what  It  agreed  to. 

And  "excessive  profits"  U  a  phrase  with  no 
definable  meaning.  There  are  those  who 
think  any  profit  excessive,  and  some  who 
think  thus  are  no  strangers  to  Oovemment 
service.  In  practice  it  has  come  to  mean 
any  profit  a  manufacturer  makes  over  and 
above  what  the  Government  now  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  made. 

Quite  apart  from  that,  there  is  room  for  a 
lltUe  thought  about  the  familiar  wartime 
attitude  of  "hang  the  costs"  of  making 
thls-or-that;  that  attitude  certainly  wasn't 
discouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  if  costs 
were  held  down  the  Government  would 
simply  "renegotiate"  any  savings  away  from 
the  manuf actxxrer. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  spur  economy  and 
efficiency  in  operation  as  a  reward  for  It; 
nothing  discourages  it  like  tlie  knowledge 
that  lower  costs  wUl  profit  the  manufacturer 
nothing.  It  is  not  at  all  \miikely  that  a  re- 
negotiation law  generally  applied  could  in- 
crease the  Government's  cost  of  buying 
things. 

At  any  rate,  we  think  before  Congress  ap- 
proves the  bill  out  of  habit  it  might  reflect 
that  it  is  endorsing  a  practice  by  the  DJ3. 
Government  that  would  hardly  be  toleratad 
in  any  other  buyer. 
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The  text  of  our  proposed  amendments 
follows: 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  or 
i951  To  Assist  Small  Business,  akd  roa 
Othes  Pukposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

declabation  or  pukpose  and  pouct 
Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  to  encourage  subcontracting  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  to  provide  incentives 
for  small  and  Independent  business  con- 
cerns. 

(2)  to  encourage  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors  to  subcontract  the  maximum 
proportion  of  their  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts to  provide  the  proper  profit  motives 
for  small  and  Independent  business  concerns 
as  the  cornerstone  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and 

(2)  to  expand  the  Government  procure- 
ment base  by  providing  Incentives  and  en- 
couragement to  small  and  independent  busl- 
necs  concerns. 

The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  Its  longstand- 
ing policy  of  assuring  to  small  and  Inde- 
pendent business  concerns  a  maximum 
proportion  of  the  contracts  for  goods  and 
services  awarded  by  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ENCOUBACEMENT   Or    SXTBCONTBACTINO 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(e)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (setting  forth  fac- 
tors to  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  profits  are  excessive) ,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
determining  excessive  profits,  favorable  rec- 
ognition must  be  given  to  fconomles 
achieved  through  contracting  with  small 
business  concerns  (as  defined  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act) ;  and  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  who  achieves 
economies  through  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  increase  the  share  of  such  small 
business  concerns  in  procurement  shall, 
subject  to  other  considerations  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  be  provided  incentive  re- 
wards through  proportionately  higher  profit 
allowances." 


MINIMT7M    AMOUNTS    StrBJXCT   TO 
BZNEGOTIATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  105(f)(1)  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (setting 
forth  minimum  amounts  subject  to  renego- 
tiation), is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  ",  or 
•5.000,000,  in  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30,  1959"  immediately  after 
"1956"  each  place  it  appears;  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purpose  of  determining  pursuant 
to  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
whether  or  not  the  receipts  or  accruals  from 
such  contracts  and  subcontracts  shall  be 
renegotiated  lOr  any  fiscal  year,  there  shall 
be  excluded  amounts  received  or  accrued 
trota — 

"(A)  any  fixed  price  or  lncentlve-t3rpe 
contract  or  subcontract  if  such  contract  or 
subcontract,  by  Its  terms,  is  subject  to  price 
redetermination  or  price  revision;  and 

"(B)  any  contract  or  subcontract  awarded 
at  a  fixed  price  to  the  lowest  acceptable 
bidder  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding  In 
which  three  or  more  responsive  and  com- 
petitive bidders  have  taken  part." 

(b)  SecUon  105(f)(3)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (relating  to 
determination  of  amounts  subject  to  renego- 
tiation), is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  ",  the 
$5,000,000  amount"  immediately  after  "the 
•1,000,000  amount"  in  the  second  sentence; 
and   (2)    by  striking  out  "•1,000,000"   each 


place  it  appears  in  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000-. 

MANDATOKT    EXEMPTIONS     POB     STANDABO    COM- 
MEBCIAL   AR'nCLES     AND     SERVICES 

Sec.  4.  Section  106(e)(4)(B)  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (relat- 
ing to  mandatory  exemption  for  standard 
commercial  articles  and  services)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  the  term  'standard  c<»nmercial  ar- 
ticle' means,'  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  an  article — 

"(1)  which  either  is  customarily  main- 
tained in  stock  by  tlie  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor or  is  offered  for  sale  in  accordance 
with  a  price  schedule  regularly  maintained 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor;  and 

"(11)  which  two  or  more  competitors  can 
be  shown  to  maintain  in  stock,  or  which  is 
substantially  similar  to  articles  wtiich  two 
or  more  competitors  offer  for  sale  in  accord- 
ance with  regularly  established  price  lists;". 

EXTENSION   or  BENEGOTIATION   ACT  OE   19S1 

Sec.  5.  Section  102(c)(1)  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (relating  to 
termination  of  the  Act) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1959"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,   1961", 

ETTECTIVE    DATS 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  and  subsection  3(a)(2)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  in  respect  of  c<Mitracts  with  Uie 
Departments  and  subcontracts  made  after 
June  30,  1950. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  MeaderI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
opposed  any  effort  to  amend  existing  law 
as  to  responsibilities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  Ruftil  Elec- 
trification Administration,  as  outlined  in 
HM.  1321. 

My  position  was  stated  clearly  in  Ad- 
ditional Views  to  House  Report  235,  filed 
March  20,  of  this  year.  H.R,  1321  modi- 
fying Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1939 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953, 
adopts  an  erroneous  principle  of  admin- 
istration. Instead  of  tightening  controls 
and  establishing  clear  channels  of 
authority  and  responsibility  it  moves  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  fragmentation 
and  dispersal  of  functions  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Hoover  Commission,  in  its  report 
on  general  management  of  the  executive 
branch,  had  this  to  say : 

The  President,  and  under  him  his  chief 
lieutenants,  the  depcu-tment  heads,  must  be 
held  responsible  and  accountable  to  the 
people  and  the  Congress  for  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  branch.  Responsibility  and 
accountability  are  impossible  without  au- 
thority— the  power  to  direct.  The  exercise 
of  authority  is  impossible  without  a  clear 
line  of  conunand  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
and  a  return  line  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability from  tlie  bottom  to  the  top. 

Continuing: 

Under  the  President  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  hold  full  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  their  departments.  There  must 
be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching  down 
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through  every  step  of  the  organization  and 
DO  subordinate  should  have  authority  Inde- 
pendent from  tb«t  ol  liU  •uperKu'.  Kacb 
department  nead  sbould  receive  Xrom  the 
Congress  administrative  authority  to  or- 
ganize hlB  department  and  to  place  him  in 
control  ot  its  administration. 

Even  further: 

We  recommend  that  the  department  head 
shotild  be  given  authority  to  determine  the 
organization  within  his  department. 

Now,  if  we  continue  to  create  auton- 
omous administrations  outside;  or  even 
inside,  executive  departments,  adminis- 
trative chaos  is  the  inevitable  result. 
The  department  head — a  member  of  the 
Cabinet — and  the  President  will  lose  con- 
trol over  the  operations  for  which  the 
administration  is  res[>onsible. 

Likewise  the  Congress  will  And  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  examine  and 
control  the  operations  of  a  multitude  of 
autonomous,  imcoordmated  administra- 
tive activities. 

The  Hoover  Commission  concluded; 

We  have  urged  In  oxir  first  report  that  the 
foundation  of  good  departmental  adminis- 
tration is  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority from  the  Ckingress  to  organize  and 
control  his  organization,  and  that  separate 
authorities  to  subordinates  be  eliminated. 

,  Proper  administration  requires  further 
tightening  of  authority  and  establish- 
ment of  clearer  channels  of  command, 
not  in  their  diffusion  as  will  be  accom- 
plished by  H.R.  1321. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1321)  to  amend  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1321,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  tinanlmous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Florida!  I  Mr.  Pascell], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man], for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee. H.R.  1321,  has  two  purposes. 
First,  to  restore  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
loans  to  be  made  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  This  loanmaking 
authority  will  not  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision, direction,  or  any  other  control  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
made  clear  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Committee.  The  bill 
states  that  all  of  the  functions  and 
operations  of  the  Department  and  the 


Administrator  shall  be  exercised  and 
administered  within  the  Department  of 
AgrlcvUture  by  such  Administrator  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Up  to  this 
point  it  follows  the  language  of  the  1939 
Reorganization  Act.  Then  there  is  added 
the  following  to  make  it  explicit  as  to 
what  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is: 

Except  that  Insofar  as  such  functions  re- 
late to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  loans 
authorized  to  be  made  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1036,  as  amended,  their 
exercise  by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  or  direction  of.  or 
to  any  other  control  by,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  language  is  quite  clear  on  intent. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  reestablish 
in  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion functions  which  it  had  prior  to  the 
passage  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  and  to  modify  the  effect  of  that 
plan  and  the  1939  plan  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  not  be  able  to 
distribute  the  functions  of  REA  and  di- 
versify them  to  other  departments  or 
officials  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  want  to  maintain  the  REA  as  an 
identifiable  unit  within  the  Depaitment 
of  Agriculture  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  except  when  it  comes  to 
functions  of  loans.  In  that  case  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  the  authority, 
without  review  or  general  supervision 
of  the  Secretary,  to  make  or  approve  a 
loan. 

The  reasons  for  this  legislation  are 
very,  very  clear,  and  the  issue  is  very, 
very  simple.  You  "can  take  your  choice 
of  administration.  The  bill  proposes  one 
way;  others  would  have  it  the  way  it  is. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  take  the  legisla- 
tion here  recommended  for  reasons  that 
are  manifest. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  language 
of  this  bill  and  the  reasons  why  this 
change  should  be  made.  I  point  out  to 
you  certain  facts.  First  of  all.  under 
the  operations  of  the  Department  and 
the  Administrator  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  of  1939,  there  were  no  orders, 
written  or  unwritten;  no  regulations, 
written  or  unwritten,  that  dealt  with  the 
administration  cf  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  or  the  Administrator 
in  making  his  loans  under  the  theory  of 
the  1939  reorganization  plan.  The  lan- 
guage of  that  plan  stated  this  specifi- 
cally: 

Sec.  5.  [Department  of  Agriculture — Rural 
Electrification  Administration  transfer:  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  its 
functions  and  activities  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
shall  be  administered  In  that  Department 
by  the  Administrator  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

That  is  the  way  it  operated  until  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953  came 
along,  which  was  a  general  plan  of  opera- 
tion Involving  not  just  the  REA.  And 
it  is  significant  to  note  the  change  that 
took  place  immediately  or  shortly  there- 
after when  this  plan  went  into  opera- 
tion. 


You  find  under  the  purview  of  the 
authority  of  reorganization  plan  of  1953 
that  all  of  the  functions  and  oi>eration8 
of  the  REA  are  now  transferred  and  rest 

in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  concept  of 
operation  from  the  plan  of  1939.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself, 
acting  under  the  purview  of  the  1953 
reorganization  plan,  for  the  first  time 
issued  a  regulation  or  order  directing 
that  all  of  the  functions  which  had  been 
transferred  to  him  under  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  were,  in  turn,  transferred 
right  back  to  the  Administrator  of  REA. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  would  just  like  to  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman,  who  is  making 
such  an  excellent  talk,  and  say  when  this 
power  was  delegated  to  the  Secretary, 
did  he  not  propose  to  transfer  it  to  a 
central  agency,  after  he  had  promised 
the  Congress  that  if  any  changes  were 
to  be  made  he  would  consult  the  Con- 
gress, and  he  failed  to  do  so? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  and  that  is  in  line  with 
the  facts  which  I  will  discuss  in  Just  a 
moment.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  that  out. 

As  I  say,  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  1953  act,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  an  order  transferring  all  of 
the  power  and  authority  back  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  REA  for  its  operation, 
reserving  unto  himself,  the  Secretary, 
however,  as  the  law  required  him  to  do. 
the  right  to  take  those  privileges  and 
functions  back  if  he  so  saw  fit.  This  Is 
all  covered  in  the  testimony  which  will 
be  found  in  the  hearings  held  last  year 
and  this  year  on  the  same  subject.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  then,  under  the  1953 
plan  from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  had 
the  REA  as  an  identifiable  unit  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  operating  in- 
dependently, although  technically  and 
legally  that  would  not  be  the  case.  And. 
everything  went  along  fine;  you  heard 
no  complaints  about  REA  loans  until 
when?  In  May  1957  or  thereabouts, 
when  suddenly  comes  to  light  for  the  first 
time  a  so-called  informal  loan  review 
procedure.  Now.  mind  you.  it  was  not 
m  writing;  there  was  no  written  legis- 
lation, and  yet  it  is  a  substantial  proce- 
dural operation  within  the  Department 
which  heretofore  had  not  existed.  Now. 
you  can  draw  your  own  inferences  from 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Never- 
theless I  will  state,  as  the  testimon:  be- 
fore the  committee  bears  out.  that  this 
was  purely  an  informal  or  oral  arrange- 
ment. The  new  arrangement  simply 
meant  that  whereas  theretofore  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  had  the  actual  sole 
approval  and  authority  of  the  granting 
or  disapproval  of  a  loan,  that  thereafter, 
on  those  loans  which  were  in  excess  of 
$500,000,  that  they  would  then  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Director  of  Farm 
Credit  Services  before  the  fact  of  final 
approval  by  the  REA  Administrator.  I 
would  call  to  your  attention  the  specific 
testimony,  and  I  believe  it  is  important 
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because  it  bears  on  the  fact  of  which 
way  you  will  choose  to  have  REA  op- 
erated and  why  this  legislation  is  now 
before    you.     In    the    hearings    on    the 

legislation  this  year  beginning  on  page 
35.  there  is  an  examination  by  me  of 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Director  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Services,  and  I  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  inferences  from  the  testimony 
as  to  what  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  loan  operation  of  REA  and  why: 

On  page  4.  Mr.  Scott,  you  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  Administrator's  authority  for 
final  approval  of  loans  was  and  is  not  cur- 
tailed. Then  you  follow  that  up,  however, 
by  saying  that  you  have  an  Infonnal  ar- 
rangement whereby  loans  in  excess  of  $1  xnU- 
Uon  are  reviewed  by  you. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  correct. 

Bfr.  Fasckix.  Isn't  that  a  modification  of 
the  Administrator's  authority? 

Mr.  Scott.  He  received  the  delegation  of 
authority  from  the  Secretary  when  he  was 
appointed  to  run  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  under  the  act,  and  to  take 
actions  on  loans.  That  was  not  Interfered 
with  in  any  way.  I  have  no  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  deny  loans.  That  authority  has  al- 
ways been  and  is  now  in  the  Administrator. 
I  review  some  of  them.  As  to  any  applica- 
tion where  I  have  any  points  that  I  think 
might  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Administrator.  I  do  that.  Never  in  any 
sense  have  I  indicated  that  he  should  turn  it 
down  or  approve  it. 

Mr.  Fasckix.  If  this  Informal  arrangement 
is  not  a  modification  of  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator,  what  is  its  purpose?    f 

Mr.  Scott.  WeU,  it  U  largely  to  keep  the 
Secretary's  office  Informed,  and  me  particu- 
larly, so  that  I  can  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  any  points  about  the  program 
of  any  nature  that  I  think  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  his  responsibilities.       / 

Mr.  Pasckll.  If  the  Administrator  had  a 
direct  delegation  of  authority  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture, why  wouldn't  he  be  automatically 
informed  as  to  everything  that  Is  going  on 
In  this  Department? 

Mr.  Scott.  You  mean  the  Secretary  be 
automatically  Informed? 

Mr.  FAacKLL.  Yes.  Isn't  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  Scott.  Oh,  yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Fasccix.  Then  why  would  you  have  to 
have  an  Informal  procedure  to  keep  the  Sec- 
retary advised?  He  Is  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Is 
he  not? 

Mr.  ScoTT.  That  U  rtght. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Then  this  informal  arrange- 
ment Is  evidently  to  accomplish  something 
else. 

Mr  Scott.  No:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Fasoox.  Then  I  still  don't  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  informal  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Scott.  The  pattern  of  operation  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  have  the 
several  bureaus  or  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  a  staff  member,  the 
Under  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  myself,  and  the  administrative 
assistant,  Mr.   Roberts. 

Mr.  Fasceix.  Now,  sir.  you  are  Director  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Services? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  U  right. 

Mr.  Fabckll.  Under  ordinary  operation  in 
the  chain  of  command  wouldn't  Mr.  Hamll's 
department  be  under  your  supervision  and 
direction? 

Mr.  Hamil  is  the  Administrator  of 
REA. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Fascixx.  Then  If  chat  Is  true,  why  the 
necessity   of   expressing   specifically   an   in- 


formal arrangement  dealing  with  a  particu- 
lar amount  of  loans?  You  have  Jurisdiction 
over  everything  he  does,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  correct,  but  in  any 
lending  operation  the  way  to  keep  In  touch 
With  the  loan  requirements  out  in  the  coim- 
try.  and  the  specific  needs  in  the  REA  sys- 
tems, to  find  out  what  their  requirements 
are,  what  their  progress  is,  and  their  esti- 
mates of  future  growth,  and  so  on,  you  get 
that  best  from  review  of  the  loan  dockets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  at  length 
into  this  testimony  because  I  beheve  it 
develops  very  clearly  between  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Director  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Services  and  myself  in  this 
interrogation  exactly  what  the  issue  is. 
I  continue  quoting  from  the  hearmgs: 

Mr.  Fasceix.  I  will  agree  with  you.  Mr. 
Scott,  but  oouldnt  you  do  that  before  you 
had   this   Informal    loan   arrangement? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  All  right,  then,  what  are  you 
doing  now  under  the  Informal  arrangement 
that  you  weren't  doing  before  tlxe  Informal 
arrangement? 

Mr  Scott.  Well.  It  is  an  opportunity  in  an 
orderly  way  to  look  at  the  loan  folders.  I 
didn't  look  at  very  many  loan  folders  t>efore. 
It  was  an  arrangement  to  have  these  larger 
loans  come  across  my  desk,  to  keep  me  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Fascell.  In  other  words,  what  you  are 
telling  me.  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  practice 
In  the  Department  was.  prior  to  the  time 
that  this  informal  arrangement  was  set  up, 
that  notKKly  reviewed  Mr.  Hamll's  activities. 
For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent operation,  even  though  he  was 
under  the  direction,  supervision,  and  in  the 
chain  of  command  which  fiowed  through  you 
to  the  Secretary;  so  that  there  would  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  a  definite  review 
practice  being  established,  you  set  up  this 
infornuil  review  basis,  even  though  you  had 
the  authority  prior  to  that  time  to  do  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Scorr.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Hamil  and 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  I  frequently 
talked  about  matters,  but  this  was  thought 
to  be  a  more  orderly  way  and  a  very  simple 
way  for  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  the  system  out  through 
the  country. 

Mr.  Fasckix.  I  am  still  at  a  loss  and  I  can't 
understand  why  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a 
particular  administrative  procedxu-e  identi- 
fied as  such  when  you  had  the  authority  to 
do  the  same  thing  all  along. 

This  gives  rise  to  speculation,  at  least. 
If  not  actual  fact,  that  something  is  now 
being  done  that  wasn't  done  before,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  you  had  to  specify  it  even 
though  it  is  informally. 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  escape  that,  and 
this  is,  by  the  way.  an  oral  proposition,  there 
is  no  written  regulation  or  directive? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fascell.  So  we  have  the  same  situ- 
ation today  as  we  did  the  last  time  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter.  Do  I  understand.  Mr. 
Scott,  that  under  the  present  procedure  of 
this  informal  arrangement  that  Mr.  Hamil 
has  a  completed  docket  prior  to  the  time 
he  comes  to  you.  If  It  Is  in  excess  of  $1 
mllUon? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  And  when  the  matter  Is 
brought  to  you,  has  he  decided  what  action 
should  be  taken  before  it  comes  to  you? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  don't  attempt  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  or  has  not.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  that  sometimes 
I  see  the  loan  before  he  does.  These  dockets 
represent  the  judgment  of  his  staff  people. 
Including  the  men  that  work  there  in  the 
Oeneral  Counsel's  office. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Mayt>e  I  better  direct  my 
questions  to  Mr.  HamU;   would  you  Inform 


me  what  the  procedure  is  now.  If  a  docket 
is  presented,  and  I  assume  that  it  is  a  file 
folder.  It  starts  out  with,  the  basic  appli- 
cation and  then  goes  with  -their — with  staff 
Studies,  and  what  not,  stuck  on  top  of  it? 
Mr.  Hamil.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentle- 
man reading  from  the  hearings  of  1958 
or  from  the  hearings  of  1959,  which  have 
not  been  printed  and  are  not  available 
to  the  House?  As  far  as  the  minority 
is  concerned,  they  are  not  available  here. 
Prom  which  hearings  is  the  gentleman 
reading? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  As  I  stated  when  I 
started,  I  began  reading  on  page  35  of 
the  printed  hearings  of  1959  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  They  just 
came  over.  I  imderstand.  and  were  de- 
livered today.  We  have  not  even  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  them. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  However,  you  have 
had  the  galley  proofs  for  a  long  time. 
Now.  to  contmue  with  the  testimony  I 
was  reading: 

Mr.  Fascell.  And  finally  somebody  gets 
around  to  putting  a  final  sheet  of  paper  on 
top  of  it  which  sajrs  yes  or  no.  Mr.  HamU; 
is  that  what  you  do? 

Mr.  HAMn..  I  sign  all  loan  dockets.  That 
makes  it  a  legal  Instrument,  and  In  my 
absence,  as  I  told  you  a  minute  ago,  I 
delegate  the  authority.  "Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  No  loan  has  ever  gone  to  Mr.  Scott's 
desk  that  I  didn't  intend  to  make.  I  have 
made  every  one  of  them  that  went  to  Mr. 
Scott's  desk. 

Bir.  Fascell.  That  doesn't  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  HAMn..  WeU,  what  do  you  want.  Mr. 
Fascell? 

Mr.  Fascell.  I  can  appreciate  what  you  are 
telling  me.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 
All  I  am  trying  to  find  out  now  is  whether 
or  not  you  actuaUy.  in  writing,  take  final 
action  on  a  loan  prior  to  the  time  It  is  sub- 
mitted for  review. 

Mr.  HAMn..  I  have  In  many  cases.  I  can 
any  time  I  want  to. 

Mr.  Fascell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hamh..  I  am  the  Administrator,  Mr. 
Congressman,  and  I  can  sign  those  dockeu 
any  time  I  want  to. 

Mr.  Fascell.  When  you  say  sign  a  docket. 
Just  what  does  that  mean;   tell  me. 

Mr.  Hamh..  That  makes  It  a  legal  document 
obligating  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Fascell.  In  other  wcH-ds,  it  is  the  final 
paper  which  indicates  that  the  applicant  is 
entitled  to  the  money? 

Mr.  HAMn..  Yes.  it  is  a  conunitment.  Con- 
gressman. There  may  be  a  stop  order  pro- 
vision saying  that  the  borrower  must  meet 
certain  qualifications  l>efore  we  will  release 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Fascell.  I  see.  But  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is  the  final  conunitment? 

Mr.  Hamil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Now.  all  I  am  trying  to  estab- 
lish is  the  procedure.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  fined  commitment  In  aU  cases  involv- 
ing SI  million  is  or  Is  not  signed  by  you 
prior  to  submission .  for  review  under  this 
Informal  arrangement  you  have? 

Mr.  HAMn..  Basically,  they  have  not  been 
signed  before  I  send  them  over. 

Mr.  Fascell.  All  right,  then,  any  loans  for 
$1  million  are  submitted  to  you  and  then 
they  are  signed  by  you? 

Mr.  HAMn..  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  That  is  the  prooeduret 

Mr.  Hamo..  Yes.  as  Mr.  Scott  has  told  yoti. 
Mr.  Congressman.  It  has  t)een  an  Informal 
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proo«<lur«  for  dUcuMlon  purpoiM..  Thla  U 
no  unall  amount  wt  art  dtaltng  with. 

Mr.  FAacsLL.  Z  dldnt  My  It  wm.  Z  dont 
mtan  to  b«  derogatory  at  all.  Now,  lant 
4t  a  faot,  Mr.  Hamll.  prior  to  IMT,  wb«n 
th«  flrat  informal  arrangtmant  waa  mada, 
that  tha  final  oommltmant  waa  algnad  by 
you  without  prior  ravlawf 

Mr.  Hamil.  Z  dlNuaatd  many  loana  with 
Mr.  loott  prior  %o  that. 

Z  am  aUU  bMurlni  on  th«  quMtlon  b«- 
OftUM  X  wMit  a  <ilr«ot  anawtr. 

Mr.  Tkwamx.  I  am  aura  you  did,  and  with 
othar  paopla,  but  tha  baalo  dlffaranoa  ba- 
twaan  your  oparatlon  prior  to  IMT  and  today 
la  that  In  thoaa  loana  undar  which  thla  (n- 
formal  arrangamant  applttd.  you  do  not 
actually  algn  tha  final  commltmant  until 
aftar  tha  ravlaw  haa  baan  madaf 

Mr.  Ramil.  That  la  bailcally  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  should  like  to  tie  that 
teatlmony  in  with  a  little  bit  of  testimony 
that  oame  out  of  the  last  {learings,  and  I 
refer  to  page  206  of  the  hearings  on  the 
legislation  In  the  last  year,  when  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  before  the  committee. 

Again  the  Interrogation  was  of  Mr. 
Scott  by  Mr.  lianlgan,  and  I  quote  from 
page20«: 

Mr.  Z<AMioAN.  Z  just  wanted  to  get  back  to 
this  construction  that  you  had — this  discus- 
sion you  had,  whether  you  would  review  the 
loans  before  they  were  made  rather  than 
af  tar  they  were  made. 

Mr.  Scott.  Tes. 

Mr.  Lanioan.  Why  were  you  to  review  them 
before? 

Mr.  Scorr.  WeU — 

And  this  is  the  issue,  as  I  see  It — 
\  Well,  If  you  are  going  to  have  any  influence 

on  policies  on  a  loan,  certainly  the  time  to 
-    discuss  it  is  before  the  loari  Is  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
can  document  any  clearer  than  that  what 
the  intent  is.  and  what  the  change  is  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  operation  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  procedure 
that  exists  under  the  reorganization  plan 
of  1953  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire's 
loan-review  policy. 

Now.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  probably 
will  be  said,  that  by  this  bill  we  are  start- 
ing some  kind  of  precedent  which  Is  an 
administrative  monstrosity.  I  would 
say  in  answer  to  that,  and  I  point  this 
out  in  the  affirmative  discussion  on  this 
legislation,  that  when  Congress  set  up 
the  REA  with  the  policies  inherent  in 
that  legislation,  they  provided  that  an 
Administrator  should  be  elected  for  a 
10-year  term.  Everybody  here  under- 
stands why  that  was  done.  It  was  to 
free  the  Administrator  from  outside 
pressure.  All  we  are  seeking  to  do  in 
this  legislation  is  to  be  sure  that  even 
though  certain  administrative  changes 
have  been  made  which  are  a  benefit  for 
accounting  purposes  and  budget  pur- 
poses and  personnel  purposes  and  other 
administrative  purposes,  we  do  not  de- 
stroy the  original  intent  that  Congress 
had  in  setting  up  this  act  as  far  as  the 
Independent  loan  actions  of  the  Admin- 
istrator are  concerned ;  and  we  do  not  in- 
flict upon  his  independent  judgment  any 
policies  or  criteria  which  were  not  spelled 
out  by  the  Congress  In  that  act  That 
Is  all  we  mean  to  say. 


The  same  procedure  with  respect  to 
the  Independence  of  units  within  a  de. 
partment  exists  In  other  cases.  They 
ara  ipeUed  out  In  tha  reporta.  There  la 
nothing  unusual  about  It  Other  offloart 
are  given  Independence  with  respect  to 
certain  functions  In  which  they  have  the 
sole  authority  despite  the  faot  that  they 
art  in  a  chain  of  admlnlatraUve  com- 
mand in  a  larger  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  X  submit 
there  Is  a  very  real  Maaon  tha(  since  196T 
thei'e  haa  been  conalderable  question 
around  the  country  with  the  REA'a  and 
the  cooperatlvea  all  of  whom  aupport  the 
legislation.  X  believe  It  Is  wetl  founded. 
X  believe  this  legislation  provides  a  mod- 
erate  approach  to  correct  that  problem, 
and  I  submit  It  ahould  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  want  to  aaaoeUte 
myself  with  the  very  fine  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  just 
made.  In  that  connection,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  it  was  charged  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  citing  the  committee 
report,  for  authority,  that  the  report 
stated  the  1939  act  had  actually  trans- 
ferred the  loanmaklng  authority  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  but  in  reading  the 
report  since  that  time,  it  becomes  clear 
to  me,  and  I  think  to  the  gentleman,  that 
the  report  says  Just  the  opposite. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  3  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  this  is  what  we  read: 

While  the  1939  plan  transferred  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Rural  ElectrlHca- 
tion  Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  continued  the  administration 
of  these  functions  and  activities  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Sural  electrification  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  pointing  out  what  the  committee  re- 
port had  to  say.  and  I  certainly  agree  in 
that  analysis  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascill]  has  con- 
sumed 25  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  my  very  able 
and  very  learned  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FASCELL],  for  whom  I  have  gained  ~a 
great  admiration  and  respect  and  also 
a  great  deal  of  affection  throughout  the 
time  we  have  been  serving  together.  He 
is  indeed  a  very,  very  able  pleader  at 
the  bar.  I  want  to  congratulate  |iim 
upon  being  skillful  enough  to  present  a 
bad  case  in  a  rather  favorable  light  to 
this  body.  * 

I  would  like  to  disduss  with  you.  if 
I  may.  for  a  little  while  some  facts  about 
this  situation  and  about  thltUglii&lation, 
and  about  the  background  OT&iie  Rural 
Electric  Administration. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  It  should  be 
written  indelibly  in  the  Rkcoro  of  this 
House  at  this  time  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  membership  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  support  the  Idea  and 
the  Ideals  of  the  REA.   I  think  It  should 


be  made  clear  thai  T  have  throughout 
the  years  of  service  In  Congreas,  and  It 
haa  been  a  long,  long  time,  as  most  of 
you  know,  supported  REA  appropriations 
and  all  beneficial  lawa  for  the  purpose 
for  which  REA  and  later  the  telephone 
arrangement  under  RSA  were  enacted. 

X  think  it  should  also  be  made  clear 
In  the  very  beilnnlng  that  the  preeent 
administration  now  in  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
haa  been  very  much  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  REA  and  Intertatetf  In  the 
servleea  It  haa  rendered. 

Xn  thla  connection  I  would  like  to  polnl 
out  aa  a  mutter  of  reocrd  and  aa  a  matter 
of  fact  that  during  the  •  yeara  of  the 
preaent  administration,  from  1963 
through  1B58,  there  wu  $1,545  million 
Federal  funds  made  available  for  REA 
purposes,  while  during  the  17Vb  years,  or 
nearly  18  years  in  which  our  Democratic 
friends  controlled  the  admlniatratlon 
there  was  a  total  sum  of  $2,954  million 
made  available  for  the  use  of  REA. 

I  refer  to  the  minority  report  which 
appears  on  page  25.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  before  you  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular measure  you  at  least  take  the 
time  to  read  the  hearlnga  They  are 
available  Just  now.  They  came  In  after 
I  took  my  seat  at  the  table  In  charge  of 
this  bill;  and  that  3^u  read  the  report, 
and  especially  the  minority  report.  The 
facts  are  that  when  REA  was  established 
back  in  1936  it  was  created  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Oovemment. 
coming  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  OfDce  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Roosevelt  back  in 
1939.  realizing  the  pressures  that  were 
upon  him  because  of  this  great  multitude 
of  independent  agencies  that  had  been 
placed  under  the  Office  of  the  President, 
in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress  at  that  time 
by  him,  requested  that  this  independent 
agency  be  transferred  and  put  under  the 
jurisdiction,  direction  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  reor- 
ganization plan  submitted  by  President 
Roosevelt  by  those  Members  who  oppose 
this  bill  today  and  who  served  here  then. 

A  little  later  came  the  first  Hoover 
Commission,  which  was  Instituted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  act  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  their  findings  reported  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  they  said 
we  should  transfer  more  of  these  Inde- 
pendent agencies  out  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
different  Cabinet  officials  for  operational 
purposes,  for  supervision,  so  that  the 
President  himself  would  not  be  required 
to  pass  upon  these  matters. 

You  and  I  are  practical  people:  I  see 
some  of  my  friends  today  who  are  very 
realistic  in  politics.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one will  contend  that  when  a  so-called 
independent  agency  is  placed  under  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
White  House  Office  does  not  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  policies  that  are 
followed  and  the  actions  that  are  taken 
by  the  heads  of  these  Independent  acen- 
clea.  So,  really,  when  we  get  down  to 
cases,  when  we  dlacuas  thla  altuaUon 
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realistically  as  men  and  women  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  public  life,  per- 
sons who  are  not  as  naive  as  my  friend 
from  Florida  would  like  to  have  some 
people  believe,  It  doea  not  make  too  much 
difference  In  the  end.  In  the  aummntlon, 
whether  it  la  the  Secretary  of  Agrloul- 
tuiT  or  the  President  of  the  United 
statoa  who  may  be  eonaulted.  who  may 
iTvicw,  who  may  take  a  look  at  the  loana 
being  made  or  the  money  being  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Treaaury  by  any  agency 
of  Oovemment  which  may  come  under 
their  Jurisdiction,  retardlesa  of  which  It 
may  be.  X  think  moat  of  you  will  nsree 
that  thla  la  rightfully  ao:  becau<ie,  after 
all.  the  Cabinet  officers,  out  of  their  own 
conflnea  of  Jurisdiction,  the  President 
within  hta,  have  the  reaponi^iblllty  to  the 
people  of  the  country  to  know  what  the 
cost  of  any  agency  or  any  activity  of 
Oovemment  may  be.  I  believe  if  you  will 
check  the  records  and  the  reports  that 
have  been  referred  to  here,  and  read 
theae  hearings — and  we  had  voluminous 
hearings  a  year  aRO,  or  almost  a  year 
ago,  and  again  shorter  hearings  this  year 
on  this  subject — you  will  find  there  a 
rather  plain  .story  about  this  whole  situa- 
tion, something  that  you  want  to  think 
about;  and  that,  my  friends,  is  that  there 
was  not  one  single  word  or  one  lota  of 
testimony  given  or  taken  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  ever  at  any  time 
Interfered  in  any  way  with  the  Director 
of  REA  in  msklnsi  these  loans.  Seem- 
ingly, the  only  thing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  guilty  of  is  inquiring  for 
information,  getting  information  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  him  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which,  after 
all.  has  to  pass  upon  the  appropriations 
and  the  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

No;  I  took  particular  Interest  in  it  to 
inquire  of  every  critical  witness  who 
came  before  our  committee  either  last 
year  or  this  year  if  they  could  point  to 
a  single  instance.  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  the  making  of 
these  loans.  I  heard  the  dialog  that 
went  on  between  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
about  an  REA  loan  that  was  made  or 
was  not  made  down  in  southern  Indiana. 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
hearings.  But  I  recall  very  distinctly 
that  the  testimony  showed  the  request  of 
the  REA  cooperative  for  one  of  the  loans 
had  been  withdrawn  and  the  loan  was 
not  being  requested,  had  not  been  asked 
for,  and  it  was  not  rejected  or  not  turned 
down  by  either  the  REA  Administrator 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  what  have  we  here?  We  have 
only  the  expressed  fear  on  the  part  of 
somebody,  somehow,  that  i)erhaps  some- 
body in  the  distant  future,  some  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  if  it  goes  back  to 
the  Office  of  the  President,  if  you  trans- 
fer It  there,  some  President  might  say 
that  this  loan  is  not  justified  and  should 
not  be  made. 

The  facts  are.  and  we  ought  to  discuss 
facts  when  we  consider  legislation  of  thla 
kind,  that  this  Congress  accepted  with- 
out the  opposition  of  those  who  now 


propose  the  leglalatlon.  the  reorganisa- 
.  tlon  plan  not  only  of  1939,  aa  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  but  also  Reorganl- 
laUon  Plan  No,  2  of  1953. 

The  facta  are,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  If  you  will  read  thla  bill  the  language 
apeaka  for  Itaelf  that  It  la  now  being  pro- 
posed by  the  aponsora  of  the  leglalaUon 
that  you  amend  both  ReorganiiaUon 
Plan  No.  S  of  19S9  and  ReorganlaaUon 
Plan  No.  a  of  1953.  If  aa  X  underatood 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  uy  really 
all  thla  trouble  aprlnga  from  the  reor- 
ganlaatton  plan  of  1953.  X  aak  you  In  the 
name  of  common  aenae  why  waa  It  neoea- 
aary  or  advisable  or  wise  to  write  legla- 
latlon that  would  also  amend  the  re- 
organisation plan  of  1939? 

No;  the  facts  are  as  X  aatd  a  moment 
ago,  someone  haa  a  fear  that  a  future 
Secretary  may  overrule  some  loan. 

The  facta  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
now  have  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
farms  of  this  country  being  served  with 
electricity,  either  from  REA,  and  it  is  a 
glorious  record  that  the  REA  has  written 
In  this  field  of  activity,  or  by  private 
power  companies.  The  facts  are  that 
75  percent  or  more  of  the  loans  that 
are  now  being  made  under  REA  are  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  power  facili- 
ties into  urban  and  suburban  areas  for 
use  not  only  by  householders  but  for  the 
use  of  Industry. 

The  facts  are,  in  my  opinion,  that 
sometime,  someday,  the  Conpress  of  the 
United  States,  which  created  this  great 
agency,  must  take  a  look  at  it  once  more 
to  see  Just  what  we  should  do  in  the 
future  about  this  matter. 

Now,  it  is  my  contention,  it  is  my  be- 
lief, in  view  of  the  facts,  in  view  of  the 
record,  that  there  is  not  one  single  bit 
of  testimony  in  these  hearings  that 
shows — and  no  witness  could  point  to  a 
single  Incident — where  any  damage  has 
been  done  in  any  way  to  REA  or  where 
any  loan  has  been  rejected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator either  with  or  without  the 
review  or  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  any  of  his  deputies. 
Consequently,  I  cannot  understand  for 
the  life  of  me,  having  sat  for  weeks  and 
weeks  through  these  hearings  last  sum- 
mer and  again  this  spring,  why  this  leg- 
islatior  is  either  necessary  or  wise.  Why 
some  Members  of  this  House  who 
marched  up  the  hill,  if  you  please,  in 
1939  and  again  in  1953  to  give  us  a  better 
administrative  setup  for  our  Govern- 
ment, a  better  control  of  the  functions  of 
Government,  now  want  to  turn  around 
and  march  down  the  hill  again  and  dis- 
integrate and  destroy,  or  at  least  maim 
and  injure  the  very  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  created,  the  very  methods 
that  they  said  a  short  time  ago  were  good 
and  right  and  were  proper,  just  does  not 
make  sense.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of  that  any  member 
of  any  REA  cooperative  should  have  any 
fear  that  any  of  their  proper  activities 
will  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  this 
or.  I  believe,  by  any  other  administra- 
tion; by  this  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
by  this  President  or  by  any  other  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent who  may  come  from  my  party  or 
from  yours.  So.  I  cannot  support  this 
bill,  much  as  I  believe  In  the  purposes 


of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  much  as  I  have  supported  that 
organlaation  throughout  the  years  and 
expect  to  continue  to  aupport  It  In  all  of 
ita  proper  aetlvltlea, 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miaaourl,  Mr,  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  X  yield  to  the 
lentlamtn  from  Miaaourl. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miaaourl.  X  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  hia  atatement 
and  aak  him  a  queatlon.  X  have  read 
over  thla  report  and  X  do  not  believe  X 
have' ever  aeen  a  lepoit  from  a  commit- 
tee of  quite  thla  nature,  bccau.'j'j  the  re- 
port itself  takes  up  only  about  four 
pages  plua,  but  then  the  bulk  of  this  re- 
port aeema  to  be  a  statement  of  Clyde  T. 
BlUa,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asaoclatlon. 
He  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress.  Was 
he  a  wltnew  nnd  was  he  Interrogated? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee  back  in  1958. 
He  filed  a  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Why  would 
11  or  12  pages  of  this  report— «nd  it  is 
only  a  short  report— be  taken  up  with 
his  statement?  I  have  never  seen  a 
committee  report  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
has  asked  me  a  question  that  I.  of  course, 
cannot  answer,  because  I  did  not  prepare 
nor  did  I  sign  the  majority  report.  If 
the  gentleman  ^  ill  turn  the  pages,  he  will 
find  that  I  prepared  and  I  filed  the  mi- 
nority report,  which  starts  on  page  24. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask 
this  further  question.  May  we  presiune. 
then,  that  the  majority  is  endorsing  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  decide  that  for  himself.  I 
do  know,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Ellis  is  not 
a  Member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Proljably  he  Is  in  a 
much  more  prosperous  position  and  con- 
dition today  than  the  average  Member 
of  Congress.  I  do  Imow  that  he  heads  a 
great  organization  and  is  interested  in 
legislation  of  this  type.  I  do  know  that 
he  has  been  a  very  vehement  witness  in 
his  testimony,  yet  he  did  not  point  out  a 
single  instance  or  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee a  single  bit  of  direct  evidence  or  even 
indirect  evidence  that  in  any  way  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  interfered 
with  the  Director  of  REA  in  making 
loans.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  for  the 
record,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; as  well. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Is 
this  bill  in  line  with  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations?  .. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    This  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1939  was  sent  up  by 
President  Roosevelt  before  the  Hoover 
Conunission  became  active.  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  as  well  as  the 
other,  are  both  In  line  with  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  that  were 
made  by  the  first  Hoover  Commission. 
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Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Considering  the  fact 
that  since  its  organization  In  1935  and 
up  to  1958  the  U.S.  Government  has 
loaned  $3.8  billion  for  this  program,  is 
there  anything  Inherently  wrong  in  hav- 
ing a  Cabinet  member  supervise  loans 
that  are  in  excess  of  $1  million?  It 
strikes  me,  since  we  already  owe  more 
money  than  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
put  together  and  we  are  facing  a  $12 
or  $14  billion  deficit  this  year,  it  is  high 
time  that  somebody  began  to  supervise 
some  of  the  lending  agencies.  Is  there 
anything  inherently  wrong  with  this? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  get  the  im- 
port of  the  gentleman's  question.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  so.  As  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  I  feel  there  is  some  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  certainly  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
under  whose  jurisdiction  these  different 
agencies  come,  at  least  to  obtain  infor- 
mation and  be  able  to  furnish  it  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  -  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  take  away  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  any  authority 
to  inspect,  exAmine,  supervise  or  give 
advice  about  the  making  of  loans  In 
excess  of  $1  million? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  a 
rather  broad  coverage  but,  as  I  read 
this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  no  control,  no  right  of  re- 
view, no  right  of  resurvey  or  study  or 
right  to  comment  on  any  loan  that  the 
Director  of  the  REA  might  desire  to 
make.  He  would  be  a  free  agent,  on 
his  own.  absolutely. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On 
page  126  of  the  hearings  of  1958  I  find 
this  question  asked  of  Mr.  Ellis: 

WeU,  on  page  2  you  say  there  Is  a  master 
plan  to  drain  REA  of  its  life  and  vitality? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  HomcAN.  You  are  referring  to  Mr. 
Benson;  are  you? 

Mr.  ElLLis.  I  am  referring  to  the  master 
plan  as  outlined  first  by  the 

Mr.  HoiTMAN.  Are  you  referring  to  Mr. 
Benson? 

Mr.  Ellis.  As  being  a  party  to  It,  yes. 

Mr.  HorrMAN.  Who  else  Is  in  It,  briefly? 
Just  the  names  and  the  positions  they  hold. 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  plan  was  outlined,  the  first 
time  I  saw  it,  by  the  task  force  on  lending 
agencies  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Now 
the  Hoover  Commission  did  not  adopt  the 
task  force  recommendations  but  the  task 
force  made  four  reconunendatlons. 

Mr.  HofTMAN.  Just  a  minute.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of 
time.  If  you  will  Just  answer  my  questions, 
we  win  get  through  very  quickly. 

I  asked  you  who  besides  Benson  partici- 
pated In  this  master  plan  as  you  term  It,  to 
destroy  REA? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Men^bers 
notice  this  vile,  wicked  conspiracy  here 
that  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  see  somewhere. 
Here  is  his  answer. 

Mr.  Elxjs.  The  power  companies. 
Mr.  HoiTMAN.  Well,  name  them. 


Mr.  Zllis.  Mr.  Iltenhowcr.  President 
Blsenhower,  Mr.  Benson.  Douglas  McKay,  and 
now  I  fear  Secretary  Beaton. 

The  gentleman  says  It  Is  the  power 
companies.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  did  you  ever  hear  of  President 
Eisenhower  being  a  power  company  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  never  knew 
he  was  engaged  in  that  activity.  I 
thought,  before  he  became  President,  he 
was  a  general.  But  I  may  have  been 
misinformed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  read  this  record 
again. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  shall  check 
it  very  carefully.  I  heard  that  testimony, 
participated  in  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Here  is 
the  question : 

Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Tes:  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  • 

He  is  in  this  vile  conspiracy.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  Mr.  Ellis  must  have 
been  telling  these  folks  about  our  plans? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  save 
some  time  for  other  gentlemen,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
go  a  little  further.  The  gentleman  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Slightly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  was  on  the  committee  when 
it  went  through  Congress. 

Mr.  HoiTMAN.  In  fact,  everyone  who  Is 
opposed  to  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Oh,  no.     I  don't  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Tou  have  gotten  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  now.    Who  next? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Everybody  who  has  participated 
in  trying  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  outlined 
by  this  task  force  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
oYi  lending  agencies,  who  has  done  any  or 
several  of  these  things  to  effectuate  the  plan 
as  laid  out  there. 

I  cannot  understand  how  my  friend 
from  Ohio  would  be  in  a  deal  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  follow  the 
gentleman's  leadership  on  my  commit- 
tee, and  he  may  have  misled  me  at  some 
time  in  the  past. 

Let  me  conclude  that  the  administra- 
tion that  Mr.  Ellis  is  speaking  about  was 
the  same  administration  that  furnished 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  funds  moie  than  50  percent  as 
much  money  in  6  years  as  did  the  pre- 
ceding administrations  in  practically  18 
years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  .sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  designed  to  do  two  things.  First,  it 
reestablishes  the  loan-making  authority 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ailministra- 
tlon  Administrator.  Second.  It  main- 
tains in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  centralized  administrative  purposes 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

The  Congress,  when  it  passed  the  origi- 
nal REA  Act  in  )936,  was  explicit  in  Its 
intent  that  this  would  be  an  independent 
agency  with  loan-making  authority  vest- 
ed in  the  Administrator.    This  is  typical 


of  the  action  of  the  Congress  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  all  loan-making  agencies 
within  the  Federal  Government.  If  there 
Is  a  superior  authority  placed  over  the 
REA  Administrator  in  the  loan-making 
power  that  he  holds.  It  would  be  the  only 
case  In  the  Government  where  such  con- 
trol exists. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  agency  taken  from  the  De- 
partment of  ARriculture,  where  It  has 
had  good  administration,  where  it  is  in 
a  good  home,  and  where  in  the  Congress 
it  comes  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  has  always  been  good  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  has 
sponsored  it  and  has  made  it  a  valuable 
agency  for  the  rural  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

It  has  been  testified  that  95  percent 
of  rural  homes,  of  the  farms  of  the  coun- 
try, have  been  electrified  under  this  pro- 
gram, so  no  one  questions  the  value  cf 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  about 
the  argument  that  arises  over  whether 
the  1939  Reorganization  Act  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  loan-making 
authority  over  the  Administrator.  Per- 
haps it  did. 

The  point  at  issue  here,  however,  is 
that  there  may  be  a  question  whether 
It  does  or  does  not.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  possibly  it  does.  But.  that 
is  not  an  issue  here  because  this  author- 
ity was  never  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  significant.  I  think, 
that  the  first  time  it  was  exercised  was 
in  May  of  1957.  almost  4  years  after 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953,  and  it  is  significant  that  this 
change  in  the  loanmaklng  operations 
of  the  agency  came  during  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Indiana  case,  which  was 
explained  sometime  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Denton  I. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  loans  have 
been  withheld.  Tliat  may  be  F>erfectly 
true.  But.  the  Indiana  loan  had  not  yet 
been  made.  There  is  evidence  that 
many  loans  have  been  delayed.  But,  I 
am  not  arguing  that  point. 

The  Congress  in  1936  set  the  REA  up 
as  an  independent  agency  and  the  great 
stress  in  those  days  was  that  it  would 
forever  be  free  of  politics.  I  think  one 
way  of  keeping  it  free  of  politics  is  by 
vesting  the  loan  authority  in  the  Admin- 
istrator. After  all,  what  do  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  to  gain  today  by 
having  it  vested  in  the  Administrator 
when  he  is  appointed  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration? But,  we  think  by  making 
him  an  independent  agent  with  full  loan 
authority,  he  has  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence that  will  permit  him  to  keep  his 
agency  completely  free  of  politics.  That 
is  our  desire  here. 

It  has  been  stated  here  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown],  that  this  leg- 
islation is  bom  of  fear.  Well,  perhaps, 
there  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  that. 
But,  that  fear  was  generated  at  a  time 
when  there  was  cause  for  fear — at  the 
time  of  the  Indiana  case.  How  do  we 
know  how  many  loans  might  have  been 
Involved,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indiana  case  today  had  not  this  legis- 


lation been  Introduced  Inst  year  to  senre 
notice  upon  the  Department  that  Con- 
gress was  watching  and  that  Congress 
had  a  voice  In  this  matter. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  2  in  1953.  Well,  there  was  opposition 
to  It.  Many  distinguls^ted  Members  of 
Congress  were  opposed  to  It,  and  if  I 
could  read  the  names  without  violating 
the  rules  of  the  House  here  this  after- 
noon. I  am  sure  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  House  would  be  surprised  to  find 
who  the  opponents  were  to  this  plan. 
They  Insisted  then  and  they  still  Insist 
today  that  Congress  would  not  have  ap- 
proved Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  If  they  had  not  had  positive  assur- 
ances that  there  would  be  no  major 
change  in  the  administration  of  the 
agency  unless  it  was  first  cleared  by  the 
Congress. 

I  would  consider  that  changing  the 
rules  as  to  the  loanmaking  authority  is 
certainly  a  major  change.  Some  of  these 
Members  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol  feel  there  has  been  a 
breach  of  the  promises  that  were  made 
in  1953.  They  feel  that  the  assurances 
given  to  them  at  that  time  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  You  will  read  that  in  your 
committee  report. 

There  is  plenty  of  reason  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  matter,  to  preserve  its 
prerogative,  and  to  have  something  to  say 
about  this  agency  of  Government.  This 
legislation  merely  reaffirms  the  original 
statutory  authority  of  the  RUral  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  reaffirms  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Adminis- 
trator himself  shall  be  the  final  authority 
in  the  granting  of  loans.  What  is  so 
strange  about  that?  He  is  the  man  who 
makes  all  of  the  arrangements.  You 
know  the  REA  Administrator  is  a  pretty 
active  man.  He  travels  into  every  section 
of  the  country.  He  attends  the  regionaF 
meetings  and  the  State  and  district 
meetings.  He  sits  dow|i  with  all  the 
co-op  leaders  throughout  the  country 
and  talks  over  with  themi  their  plans  for 
f utiu'e  expansion  and  their  plans  for  new 
cooperatives.  I  think  we  would  be  taking 
a  great  deal  from  him  if  he  is  not  able 
to  speak  authoritatively  to  them,  when 
they  discuss  with  him  the  possibility  of  a 
loan  to  expand  their  operations. 

There  might  be  frequent  occasions,  un- 
less we  do  something  now,  to  keep  this 
authority  within  the  hands  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, when  some  assurance  that 
he  gives  to  these  co-ops  in  keeping  with 
what  he  believes  to  be  within  the  regu- 
lations of  his  organization,  should  a 
superior  be  able  to  repudiate  implied 
agreements  with  applicjants.  No  one 
wants  to  take  the  agency 
Department  of  Agriculuure. 
very  happy  that  it  is  th«!re. 
it  has  prospered  there, 
there  long  before  we  had 
of  May  1957.  This  agency  has  lived  a 
long  time  within  the  Inteht  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  sud- 
denly this  act  is  required  to  change  the 
entire  loan  procedure.  I  jthink  what  we 
need  to  protect  the  REA  is  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  fulfill  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

There  was  much  consideration  given 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
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original  act,  to  make  certain  that  this 
would  be  one  agency  that  would  serve 
the  rural  segment  of  our  society  without 
regard  to  politics.  I  concede  that  the 
Indiana  case,  being  the  possible  cause 
for  this  order,  would  bring  in  the  ele- 
ment of  politics.  That  would  be  only 
the  beginning.  There  would  be  many 
more  to  follow  that. 

Let  us  keep  this  agency  free  from  poli- 
tics. Let  the  Administrator  have  final 
authority,  as  Congress  originally  in- 
tended that  he  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  there  is  no  quoriun  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
IMr.  McIntireI. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
Interest  in  this  legislation  today  stems 
from  two  sources:  First,  all  the  REA 
cooperatives  in  Maine  are  within  my 
congressional  district.  I  have  followed 
their  progress  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. I  wish  not  only  to  commend  the 
management  of  the  cooperatives  but  also 
those  who  have  considered  their  needs 
in  new  applications  within  the  last  few 
years,  which  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved and  a  fine  job  done.  Second,  my 
interest  stems  also  from  experience 
which  I  draw  upon  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural credit. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  at  what 
appears  to  be  a  challenge  to  the  principle 
of  review  of  loans  on  the  part  of  those 
-who  have  areas  of  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  those  loans.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  principle.  It  is  a  basic  part  of 
the  sound  lending  done  by  our  agricultur- 
al lending  agencies.  The  principle  is  that 
when  loan  applications  reach  a  certain 
level  they  must  be  reviewed  by  those  in 
higher  authority. 

This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  that  principle.  In 
my  exjierience  with  agricultural  credit  I 
have  found  the  principle  most  sound. 
I  shall  oppose  this  legislation,  because  I 
think  sound  review  is  a  very  important 
part  of  constructive  lending. 

I  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  if 
there  is  invested  in  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  a  responsibility,  then  certainly 
administratively  there  should  be  room 
enough  in  the  minds  of  us  all  that  he 
should  discharge  that  responsibility 
regardless  of  who  the  Secretary  might 
be. 

Emring  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
worked  objectively  to  keep  lending  func- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  out  of  partisan 
politics.  / 

I  regret  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
background  of  this  legislation  that 
brings  me  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  it  is  inspired  as  a  partisan  attack 
on  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  regret  that  leadership  in  REA  and 
In  Congress  stoops  to  these  tactics.  It 
is  not  the  way  I  wish  to  handle  REA 
affairs. 


Mr.PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

IMr.WAMPLIK]. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  to  you  at  thl.i  time  on  a  subject 
which  Is  very  important  to  all  of  us.  A 
great  piece  of  legislation  was  enacted  In 
1935  which  gave  new  life  to  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  rural  area;  It  gave  him 
equality  with  those  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor; that  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
From  that  came  an  appeal,  an  appeal 
to  the  private-power  industry  to  create 
and  generate  electricity  and  carir  it  into 
these  rural  areas,  but  the  appeal  did  not 
meet  with  the  response  that  was  neces- 
sary. There  followed  the  formation  of 
the  rural  electrification  cooperatives. 
They  have  gone  a  long  way  in  giving  the 
farmer  in  the  rural  areas  the  power  he 
needs,  "^ow  they  have  taken  a  further 
step  in-  trying  to  meet  those  needs. 

I  speak  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  where 
we  have  foimd  that  the  cost  of  electricity 
to  the  REMC's  the  Rural  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corporations,  was  somewhat  ex- 
cessive. They  had  the  idea  they  would 
like  to  broaden  out  a  little  to  the  point 
where  they  could  generate  their  own 
electricity.  Immediately  the  coopera- 
tives appealed  to  the  REA  to  get  a  loan  of 
$42  million  to  activate  a  plan  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  State.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana  brought 
his  forces  into  action. 

He  rounded  up  three  public  utilities 
commissioners,  indoctrinated  them  as  he 
saw  fit,  sent  them  to  Washington  to  con- 
fer with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  defeated  the  thing  that 
Indiana  was  striving  to  procm-e,  a  plant 
to  ^Mierate  electricity  in  the  southern 
section  of  that  great  State.  There 
existed  a  rivalry  between  private  in- 
dustry and  public  industry,  that  was 
politically  instigated  to  defeat  a  project 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 

Yes;  this  could  occur  in  yoiu:  State. 
It  did  happen  in  mine. 

We  in  Indiana  have  a  unique  situa- 
tion but  it  is  no  different  from  a  situation 
that  might  face  you  in  your  State.  We 
are  optimistic,  progressive,  and  appreci- 
ative of  the  things  that  have  happened  in 
the  past  with  the  REA. 

We  also  feel  that  the  security  and  the 
defense  of  America  must  be  built  in  this 
age  where  we  face  an  epoch  of  power 
and  an  era  of  science  and  we  feel  we 
cannot  be  retrogressive  and  still  build 
that  program  by  1965. 

When  you  evaluate  the  situation  you 
must  go  back  to  the  farmers  in  your  own 
districts.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
express  their  views  to  you  and  they  will 
cite  the  case  in  Indiana  as  the  reference, 
whether  the  farmer  hails  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  State  of  Indiana  has  been 
discriminated  against  by  placing  REA 
loan  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
REA;  and,  therefore,  a  most  beneficial 
program  cannot  be  maintained  without 
such  amendments  as  we  are  considering 
today.    ■ 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mi*.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Indiana  as 
a  new  Member  in  making  such  an  excel- 
lent speech  and  a  fighting  speech  in  be- 
half of  the  farmers  of  his  district.  State, 
and  the  country. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  axid 
the  Speaker  having  resvuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLUNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1321)  to  amend  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  and  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDAEIDS  ACT 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  we  celebrated  the  20th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  humani- 
tarian legislation  enacted  during  New 
Deal  days.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  helped  millions  of  people  in  the 
economy  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  protection 
of  unions,  to  receive  a  minimum  wage 
which  helps  them  to  receive  at  least  sub- 
sistence income. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  also 
put  a  ceiling  on  hours,  so  that  the  40- 
hour  week  has  become  a  standard  in  the 
Nation.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
economy.  It  has  increased  the  purchas- 
ing f)ower  of  the  American  r>eople'and  in 
part  made  possible  the  great  economic 
expansion  which  the  Nation  has  enjoyed 
over  the  postwar  years. 

But  we  have  been  amiss  in  not  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
law.  During  the  20  years  while  the  law 
was  in  effect  we  have  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  only  twice  and  we  have  failed 
to  extend  the  coverage  under  the  law 
over  these  20  years.  Consequently,  de- 
spite the  years  of  successful  operation 
imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  we 
find  that  seme  20  million  employees 
working  in  commerce  are  still  not  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

We  have  been  particularly  amiss  in  not 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  law  to  mil- 
lions of  employees  who  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
most.  The  law  does  not  cover  the  8 
million  employees  in  retail  trade  nor  are 
the  4  million  employees  in  services  and 
related  industries  subject  to  the  coverage 
Of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.    I  be- 


lieve that  the  workers  In  these  Industries 
urgently  need  the  protection  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  that  we  mvist 
extend  the  protection  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  these  employees, 

I  do  not  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
regulate  wages  in  small  local  business. 
It  would  seem  fair  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  those  retail 
and  service  establishments  which  are 
purely  local  in  nature.  But  I  cannot  see 
the  justice  of  failing  to  cover  employees 
working  in  multi-million-dollar  estab- 
lishments and  for  chains  which  have 
hundreds  and  sometimes  even  thousands 
of  outlets  in  practically  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  shows  that  many  of  these  multi- 
million-dollar retail  and  service  corpora- 
tions are  the  ones  that  are  most  guilty  of 
paying  substandard  minimum  wages.  I 
believe  that  the  protection  of  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  should  be  extended  to  at 
least  an  additional  10  million  workers 
throughout  the  country. 

But  not  only  is  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  entirely  inade- 
quate, the  minimimi  wage  in  itself  is  out- 
moded. It  is  almost  4  years  since  Con- 
gress voted  the  dollar  an  hour  minimum 
wage.  I  Iselieve  that  it  mete  inadequate 
then  and  it  certainly  i&^ay  behind  the 
times  today.  The  growth  in  American 
productivity  also  makes  it  possible  to 
support  higher  minimum  wages  without 
hurting  the  economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  basic  need 
of  our  economy  to  increase  minimum 
wages  which  help  boost  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation and  sup[>ort  our  ever-increasing 
capacity  to  pnxluce.  Boosting  the 
minimunj  wage  to  $1.25,  therefore,  as 
provided  by  my  bill,  H.R.  312.  serves 
not  only  humanitarian  interests  but  is 
a  basic  need  for  a  healthy  and  growing 
economy. 

Mr.  Sol  Stetin,  an  able  vice  president 
and  regional  director  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  an  estimate  of  the 
impact  on  the  economy  of  New  Jersey 
if  the  minimum  wage  were  raised  to 
$1.25  per  hour  and  coverage  broadened. 
The  survey  was  compiled  by  the  research 
department  of  the  APL-CIO.  An  esti- 
mated 180,000  low  paid  workers  in  New 
Jersey  would  be  affected.  The  required 
increase  in  total  wage  and  salary  pay- 
rolls in  New  Jersey  would  be  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Although  small  as  a  proportion  of  total 
payroll,  the  increase  would  be  consider- 
able addition  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  State's  lower-income  families.  In 
dollar  terms,  the  increase  in  purchasing 
power  for  New  Jersey's  low -income 
workers  would  be  an  estimated  $49 
million  a  year. 

As  Mr.  Stetin  observes,  these  facts 
constitute  a  convincing  and  forceful  ar- 
gument for  immediate  adoption  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

This  year  we  will  celebrate  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  This  Is  the  year  when  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  should  reach  full 
maturity.    A  proper  way  to  celebrate  It 


Is  to  extend  the  coverage  to  workers  in 
retail  and  service  trades  and  to  other 
millions  of  employees  not  covered  by  the 
act,  and  to  boost  minimum  wages  to 
$1.26.  ^^^^^^^ 

DECLARING  GOOD  FRIDAY  A  LEGAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  simple  elo- 
quence spoken  from  the  heart  is  the  most 
effective  and  meaningful  method  of  com- 
munication. I  am  sure  that  none  of  us 
are  able  to  forget  the  beautiful  and 
touching  letter  written  by  Vanzetti,  the 
humble  flshpeddler,  to  his  son  on  the  eve 
of  his  death. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  place 
in  the  CoNCREssioMAL  Rkcoro  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  She  is  a 
woman  who  loves  her  country  dearly  and 
is  deeply  religious,  not  in  the  fiashy. 
empty  way  of  many  but  in  the  humble, 
honest  way  that  is  the  mark  of  the  true 
believer. 

This  woman.  Mrs.  Haase.  has  asked  me 
to  sponsor  a  bill  making  Good  Friday  a 
national  legal  holiday.  I  have  checked 
with  many  religious  and  lay  leaders  who 
support  such  an  idea  because  they  feel, 
as  I  do.  that  Good  Friday  is  as  important 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  reUgion  as 
Christmas.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  Good  Friday 
in  each  year  a  legal  hohday. 

Herein  follows  tho  letter  from  Mrs. 
Haase.  Its  contents  bear  thoughtful 
consideration: 

CumtOn,  Iowa,  April  7. 1959. 
Mr.  Lkn  Wolt, 
Honorable  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives.  VS.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mi.  Wolt:  Tbla  letter  la  a  request  for 
your  help  to  make  Good  Frictay  a  legal  na- 
tional holiday. 

Undersigned  is  a  natxirallzed  citizen  having 
come  from  Qermany.  I  embrace  the  Lu- 
theran faith. 

I  dearly  love  this  land  and  Its  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  built  on  Christian  principles.  In 
fact  we  call  ovu-selves  a  Christian  nation 
preserving  Christianity  for  the  world. 

This  is  a  noble  ambition  and  so  I  risk 
to  ask  my  Government  to  make  Good  Friday 
a  legal  holiday.  We  have  Christmas,  Bastcr. 
and  Pentecost.  These  three  are  our  biff 
Christian  festivals.  They  fall  on  a  Sunday 
and  are  automatic  holidays. 

Aa  Christians  we  cannot  have  Easter  with- 
out Good  Friday.  That  is  the  moat  im- 
portant day  In  our  faith.  America  with  aU 
its  blessings  should  take  time  to  go  with 
Christ  to  Oolgatha,  take  full  part  in  Christ's 
death.  Give  the  people  this  day  for  con- 
secration and  really  be  prepared  for  the 
glory  of  Easter,  after  the  darkness  of  Good 
Friday. 

In  Germany,  It  was  a  solemn  day.  Fam- 
Ules  partaking  In  the  Lord's  Supper  and  ail 
work  resting. 

Here  we  are  getting  more  aware  of  the 
holiness  of  the  day.  Many  employers  give 
their  employees  time  off  for  church  attend- 
ance. This  Is  very  nice — but  I  love  to  ask  our 
Government  for  a  proclamation  to  elevate 
Ckxxl  Friday  as  a  legal  national  holiday. 
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It  would  give  our  coxintry  a  good  standing 
in  the  world,  as  a  Christian  Nation,  we  are 
obligated  to  observe  Good  Friday  in  thlB 
measure.  Surely  there  be  many  bleednga 
for  every  citizen  in  this  observation. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  thank  you  for  help  you  could 
give  this  plea.  I  am  positive  it  has  your  per- 
sonal approval,  also  of  many  other  citizens. 

May  God  bless  you  in  your  position  in  our 
Government. 

Sincerely. 

MXcTHA  A.  Haase. 


TO  REVISE,  EXTEND.  AND  IMPROVE 
THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point.  I  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spei^ker,  the  speed 
with  which  H.R.  5640  passed  in  the 
House  was  not  only  motivated  by  the 
need  for  extending  tempo|rary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  iieyoitid  April  1,  when 
the  emergency  program  was  due  to  end. 
It  was  recognition  of  a  continuing  prob- 
lem that  could  become  chronic. 

With  the  recession  of  lost  year  behind 
us.  insofar  as  production  and  profits  are 
concerned,  it  was  exi>ected  that  this  im- 
provement would  be  reflected  in  a  siz- 
able reduction  of  imemployment  totals. 

The  large  number  of  people  who  are 
out  of  work  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  the  Congress.  As  our  work  force  is 
steadily  increasing  on  the  one  hand, 
while  the  introduction  of  automation  is 
shrinking  the  number  of  job  opportuni- 
ties, we  face  a  widening  |  gap  that  must 
be  closed,  if  we  are  to  a'ioid  the  burden 
of  heavy  unemployment  in  this  country. 

A  reduction  in  the  standard  workweek 
but  without  reduction  in  pay,  in  order  to 
spread  employment  opportunities,  may 
be  the  required  solutioh.  Meanwhile, 
improvements  in  our  unemployment 
compensxition  system  are  necessary  to 
provide  support  for  the  displaced  workers 
in  our  economy.  We  understand  man- 
agement's need  to  concentrate  on  pro- 
duction and  profits.  The  object  is  to 
produce  more  goods  with  fewer  workers. 
Automation  has  come  along  fast  in  1957 
and  1958.  This  has  resulted  in  rising 
business  activity  that  does  not  absorb 
the  unemployed. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  the  public  re- 
spyonsibility,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government  ^nd  the  States, 
to  provide  compensation  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  a  greater  extent  than  before, 
in  the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  ovu" 
growing  economy  will  open  up  more  job 
opportimities. 

This  is  our  major  national  problem. 
Until  such  time  as  private  enterprise, 
with  an  assist  from  Government,  can 
generate  a  sufQcient  volume  of  activity 
to  create  jobs,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  extend  and  increase  unemployment 
compensation. 

We  cannot  maintain  o<ir  leadership  if 
we  resign  ourselves  td  a  split-level 
society  in  which  the  large  majority  of 
our  people  enjoy  high  wages,  high 
profits,  and  a  high  standard  of  living 


while  4  or  5  million  adults  are  excluded 
from  the  opportunity  to  earn  any  Income 
whatsoever. 

The  pressures  and  tensions  inherent 
in  this  contradiction  would  seriously 
weaken  our  society  because  unemploy- 
ment of  this  scope  is  both  inhuman  and 
wasteful. 

The  present  hodgepodge  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  systems  in  the 
various  States,  resembles  structures  that 
were  built  without  design.  They  encour- 
age divisive  competition  among  the 
States  and  encourage  the  migration  of 
industry  with  its  disorganizing  effect 
upon  industries,  workers,  and  communi- 
ties. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Federal- 
State  imemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem has  not  evolved  with  the  times.  It 
did  not  anticipate  automation  and  its 
effects  upon  the  labor  force.  It  has  not 
caught  up  with  the  realities  of  today. 
Restrictions  in  the  laws  kept  a  padlock 
on  the  $7  billion  in  unemployment  re- 
serve funds  during  the  recession.  Some 
groups  of  hired  farm  laborers,  1.8  million 
employees  in  small  firms,  and  others, 
have  no  protection  whatever  under  the 
present  jobless  aid  laws. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  is  that 
dependent  benefits  are  provided  in  only 
11  of  the  States.  The  failure  to  make 
any  distmctlon  between  the  needs  of  the 
single  person  who  is  unemployed,  and 
the  unemployed  family  man  who  has 
many  mouths  to  feed,  is  both  shocking 
and  tragic.  There  Is  no  excuse  what- 
soever for  this  appalling  neglect. 

To  achieve  permanent  Federal  stand- 
ards and  supporting  State  legislation,  it' 
is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  be  guided 
by  experience  in  the  field  which  points 
to  the  following  needs : 

First,  that  coverage  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

Second,  that  the  maximum  duration  of 
benefits  should  be  Increased  to  39  weeks. 

Third,  that  the  maximum  of  benefits 
payable  under  the  law  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  earned  by  employees 
within  the  State,  or  an  amount — exclu- 
sive of  dependents'  benefits — equal  to 
one-half  of  such  individuals  average 
weekly  wage,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Fourth.  That  an  equalization  fimd 
shall  be  established  to  redOce  the  ex- 
cessive costs  of  jobless  insurance  in  those 
States  that  are  suffering  from  heavy  im- 
employment because  of  national  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Fifth,  that  the  duration  of  benefits 
should  be  further  extended  in  those 
States  whenever  the  average  unemploy- 
ment within  those  States  is  in  excess  of 
6  percent. 

Much  distress  and  bitterness  have 
been  caused  by  the  overly  strict  and  pu- 
nitive requirements  as  to  eligibility  for 
benefits.  Because  an  employee  is  partly 
at  fault,  is  no  valid  reason  why  he  and 
his  dependents  should  be  cut  off  com- 
pletely from  benefits. 

It  Is  advisable  to  moderate  these  re- 
quirements so  that  comp>ensation  may  be 
denied  in  such  State  to  any  otherwise 
eligible  individual  only  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: 


For  the  first  week  of  unemployment 
occurring  within  the  l)enefit  year. 

For  a  period  not  in  excess  of  12  weeks 
immediately  following  the  week  in  which 
he  has  been  found,  after  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing,  to  have  obtained,  or 
to  have  sought  to  obtain,  compensation 
by  fraud,  or  willful  misrepresentation  of 
material  fact. 

For  a  period  not  in  excess  of  4  weeks 
immediately  following  the  week  in  which 
he  left  suitable  work  without  good  cause, 
or  refused  to  accept  suitable  work  with- 
out good  cause,  or  was  discharged  for 
misconduct  in  connection  with  his  work. 

Repeated  renewals  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  meet 
the  problem  on  an  emergency  basis  only. 
They  are  not  concerned  with  the  basic 
improvement  of  the  program  through 
the  addition  of  Federal  benefit  stand- 
ards. 

In  drawing  your  attention  to  my  bill. 
H.R.  175,  to  provide  for  unemployment 
reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to  re- 
vise, extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation program,  to  succeed  in  its  purpose, 
must  be  brought  up  to  date. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  poiat  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  often  been  called 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  most  Americans  would 
agree  with  this  appraisal  but  there  are 
some  who  would  not — and  with  good 
reason. 

Among  those  who  have  cause  to  ques- 
tion the.  deliberative  capacity  of  this 
body,  are  the  American  soldiers  who 
fought  and  bled  in  Korea,  who  were  cap- 
tured and  brutally  treated  by  the  Com- 
munist enemy,  only  to  return  to  this 
ojuntry  to  be  branded  traitors  by  an  in- 
competent and  dishonest  governmental 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Public  Law  615  of  the 
83d  Congress  was  enacted  to  compensate, 
in  some  small  measure,  our  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  for  the  shocking  treat- 
ment they  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
Conimunist  captors.  In  effect,  the  only 
condition  for  eligibiUty  was  that  a  POW 
colild  not  knowingly  and  without  duress 
have  collaborated  with  the  enemy. 

The  manner  in  which  Public  Law  615, 
83d  Congress,  has  been  administered  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion is  a  national  disgrace.  Members  of 
the  Commission  and  of  the  Commission 
staff  have  told  me  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  the  arbitrary  and 
obnoxious  procedures  which  not  only 
have  denied  benefits  to  those  eligible  but 
have  branded  these  applicants  as  traitors 
to  their  country  to  boot. 

It  may  interest  this  deliberative  body 
to  know  that,  at  least  in  one  case,  bene- 
fits were  denied  a  claimant  on  the  basis 
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of  coDaboration  with  the  enemy  without 
the  claimant  being  given  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  This 
case  involves  a  fonner  constituent  of 
mine,  Joseph  Hammond,  who  is  now  a 
resident  of  Whittler,  Calif.  For  those 
interested,  his  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  claim  number  is  K- 
251435.  Decorated  for  bravery  and  for 
severe  gunshot  wounds,  Hammond  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army  upon  his  repatriation  from  a  North 
Korean  prisoner  camp.  But  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  on 
the  basis  of  secret  and  secondhand  in- 
formation which  was  never  shown  to 
Hammond,  decided  that  he  had  sided 
with  his  Communist  captors. 

This  story  has  been  told  many  times, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeated  it  here  on 
the  floor  for  the  past  4  years  with  little 
more  than  a  murmur  of  interest  from  the 
House  committee  which  has  the  respon- 
fiibiUty  for  reviewing  the  activities  and 
affairs  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  The  story  has  also  been 
told  in  a  nationally  circulated  magazine 
by  a  respected  author  who  continues  to 
be  shoclEed  and  disillusioned  by  the  cal- 
lous indifference  of  the  Claims  Commis- 
sion and  the  Congress  to  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible. 

As  I  said  before  the  Easter  recess.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  plan  to  continue  the  airing  of 
this  grisly  situation,  however  long  it  may 
take,  imtil  such  time  as  the  Congress  acts 
to  protect  the  dignity  and  rights  of  these 
men  who  fought  so  hard  to  safeguard 
freedom  for  all  Americans. 


MOBILE  COUNTY  v.  SOUTHERN 
FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hon.  Sam  Raybxtkn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

V-S.  Capitol, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Spkakjb:  Arthur  Perlman,  an 
employee  of  the  House  while  conducting  an 
Inyestlgatlon  at  my  direction  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  OoTernment  Operations 
In  Mobile.  Ala.,  has  been  served  with  the 
•ncloeed  aubpena. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  memorandum  of 
relevant  precedent  preiMtred  at  my  request 
by  committee  counsel. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Perlman  Is  requested  In  Mobile  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week,  I  have  caused  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  Mobile  court,  a  copy 
et  which  Is  enclosed. 

Mr.  Perlman  will  do  nothing  further  In 
this  matter  unless  expressly  permitted  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Hoiue. 
fiincerely  yours. 

WujJAai  L.  Dawion. 

Chairmtn. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  aubpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Moana  Oovntt, 
Statt  of  Alabama; 

(HUNB  JOBT  CASB  ItO.  ie« 

re  Anf  Sheriff  of  tha  Stuta  of  Alabama, 
Oreetings: 
Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  iiunmon 
Mr.  Arthur  ^erlman—Battle  Bouse— ducM 
tecum  to  bring  him  to  the  grand  Jury  any 
and  all  statemenu  taken  by  him  and  any 


and  all  doeiunents  la  his  possession  In  con- 
nection with  condemnation  case  of  Mobile 
County  V.  Southern  Furniture  Company,  Inc., 
If  to  be  found  within  your  county,  at  the 
Instance  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  appear 
before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mobile  County, 
Ala.,  on  the  16th  day  of  April  1959,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  from  day  to  day  thereafter 
until  discharged,  to  give  evidence  and  the 
truth  to  speak  before  the  grand  Jury  of  said 
county,  concerning  certain  matters  to  be 
Investigated  by  said  grand  Jury. 

Attest: 

John  E.  MANDrvnxE, 

Clerk,  Circuit  Court,  Mobile  Count]/,  Ala. 

Grand  Jiuy  room,  aecond  floor,  new  coiut- 
house. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  letter  and  sub- 
pena  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 


ROBERT  A.  TAFT  MEMORIAL 
DEDICATION  CEREMONIES 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  243)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  will  Ulxistratlons.  the  proceedings 
In  connection  with  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  on 
AprU  14,  1060. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAEIER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailiy]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
has  been  in  a  relatively  poor  condition 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  This  Is 
a  basic  and  indisp<:>nsable  industry  and 
one  upon  which  we  must  depend  for 
most  of  our  energy  requirements  for  the 
future.  This  would  be  particularly  true 
in  event  of  a  third  world  war.  Yet,  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  last  year  was 
only  around  400  million  tons,  a  decline 
of  100  million  tons  below  1957.  Coal's 
earnings  are  among  the  lowest  of  any 
major  industry. 

The  coal  industry  is  trying  to  help 
itself.  Recently,  the  coal  producers,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
coal  carrying  railroads,  coal  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  coal  using  electric 
utilities  organized  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  whoae  objectives  are 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  coal. 
Action  by  an  industry  on  such  a  broad 
front  Is,  to  my  knowledge,  without  prece- 
dent and  Is  most  heartening. 

The  conference  is  sponsoring  a  dinner 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  on  the/ evening  of 
April  27  to  which  nil  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  invited.  The  theme  of 
the  dinner  is  the  need  for  a  national 
fuels  policy. 

Z  am  hopeful  that  all  Members  of  the 
Rouse  who  can  do  so  will  attend  this 
dinner.  In  making  this  sUtement,  I 
realize  the  conditions  under  which  Mem- 
bers work  and  the  Incessant  demands 
upon  their  time.  Tet,  yoxir  presence 
would  show  your  keen  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  one  of  our  major  Industries; 


It  would  be  most  appreciated  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  conference.  Also,  the  welfare 
of  the  railroads  is  closely  related  to  the 
welfare  of  bitimtiinous  coal,  since  coed 
Is  the  biggest  and  most  important  single 
item  which  the  rails  carry.  The  decline 
In  coal  consumption  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  hurt  the  railroads,  and 
they  are  keenly  interested  in  the  volimie 
of. coal  which  is  mined  and  consumed. 

More  Important  Lb  the  contention  of 
the  leaders  of  the  coal  Industry  that  a 
national  fuels  policy  should  be  drafted 
and  put  into  effect  without  delay.  They 
say  we  have  a  gas  policy,  an  oil  policy, 
an  atom  policy,  but  no  policy  which  takes 
into  account  our  fuel  resources  as  a  whole 
and  their  us%to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  natioiial  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  on 
April  27  will  be  John  L.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers;  Howard  E. 
Simpson,  president  of  the  B.  &  O.  Rail- 
road; Philip  Spom,  president,  American 
Electric  Power  Service  Corp..  of  New 
York.  George  H.  Love,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  ConsoUdation  Coal  Co..  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  long  a  leader  in  coal. 
will  preside.  Mr.  Love  is  chairman  of 
the  coal  policy  conference. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  speeches  will 
be  brief  and  to  the  point.  This,  as  I  see 
it.  is  not  Just  another  dinner,  but  a  meet- 
ing at  which  we  can  get  the  point  of  view 
of  a  major  industry  on  a  subject  of  major 
concern  to  all  of  us.  I  urge  all  of  you 
who  can  to  be  there. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
should  approve  promptly  the  action 
taken  in  the  Senate  in  setting  up  an 
emergency  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment. 

This  commission  is 'of  an  emergency 
nature  and  contemplates  finding  facts  on 
which  to  base  emergency  legislation  to 
provide  for  relief  in  many  areas  of  our 
Nation  where  chronic  unemployment 
exists.  The  time  allotted  the  commis- 
sion, limited  to  60  days,  clearly  indicates 
that  no  long-term  program  of  permanent 
relief  is  planned. 

This  brings  to  the  forefront  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Congress  should  do  and 
must  do  to  protect  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  sources  of  fuel  by  setting  up  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  for  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  possibility  of 
finding  new  markets  and  new  uses  for 
our  plentiful  supply  of  bitimilnous  coal. 

Successful  coal  research  would  mean 
prosperity  for  West  Virginia  and  other 
major  coal  producing  States  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  If  adopted,  it  would  be 
of  more  material  good  than  any  other 
program  aimed  at  improving  my  State's 
economy. 

Coal  research  has  been  and  Is  pres- 
ently under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  Interior  Department.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  this  Department  has 
up-to-date  faolllUes,  for  research,  worth- 
while results  have  been  limited.  This 
brings  to  the  forefront  the  question  of 
whether  an  independent  commission,  for 
which  the  Government  would  provide 
separate  appropriations,  would  b«  more 
eifecUve  and  get  more  prompt  rwults 
than  to  continue  this  program  under  the 
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Interior  Department,  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  politics  and  the  ambitions  of 
those  who  hope  to  gain  political  prefer- 
ence. 

In  order  to  hear  an  unbiased  approach 
to  what  is  the  best  policy  to  pursue,  you 
can  be  assured  that  the  banquet  speak- 
ers at  the  Statler  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
April  27  will  go  into  every  angle  of  the 
problem  of  saving  an  industry  essential 
to  our  prosperity  and  necessary  to  our 
national  security. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massjachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wanted  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  all  he  has  done 
for  the  textile  industry  iin  the  way  of 
protection,  and  I  should  like  to  help  his 
coal  industry,  also. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Sp^iker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimouls  consent  that 
the  remarks  I  made  regarding  the  Hon- 
orable Clare  Boothe  Luce's  appointment 


with  the  re- 
Pan-American 


to  Brazil  may  be  placed 
marks  I  made  concerning 
Day. 

The  SPEAKER    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  AN!)  NA^HONAL- 
ITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Undei'  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Aodoniuo]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADEHDNIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  near- 
ly 7  years  have  pa.s5ed  since  our  immi- 
gration and  nationality  laiws  were  codi- 
fied in  the  McCarran-Walier  Act.  I  op- 
posed that  legislation  whein  it  was  being 
considered  by  this  Hous^  in  April  of 
1952.  I  opiX)sed  it  because  I  disagreed 
with  the  basic  philosophies  upon  which 
it  was  founded. 

In  voicing  my  opposition  to  the  bill  at 
that  time.  I  stated  that  "it  Is  not  always 
easy,  in  times  such  as  these,  for  an 
honest  man  to  cast  his  vote  in  this 
House  with  the  comfortable  certainty 
that  time  will  prove  that  he  made  the 
right  choice."  I  was  confident  then  that 
my  [>o8itlon  was  right.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  now  that  it  was  and  that  time 
has  proven  it  so.  ] 

I  have  Introduced  leglslaitlon  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nattonality  Act  in 
every  Congress  which  has  convened 
since  It  was  enacted.  This  year  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  315— basically  the  same  bill 
I  introduced  in  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gress. I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  Is  a 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  16  Introduced  in 
this  session  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  ohe  of  the  most 
untiring  champions  In  th^  cause  of  hu- 
manising our  Immigration  policies  that 
I  know.  A  number  of  other  members 
have  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  same 
bill  since  it  was  first  intijoduced  as  the 
CeUer-Lehman  bill  In  1958 


This  bill  would  correct  many  of  the 
injustices  that  exist  in  our  present  im- 
migration syst^n  and  would  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  system's  administra- 
tion. The  most  Important  change  the 
bill  would  effect  would  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem as  the  basis  for  determining  whom 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  we  are  to 
welccHne  as  immigrants. 

A  plethora  of  words  have  been  littered 
in  the  past  35  years  on  the  subject  of 
our  national  origins  quota  system,  by  its 
advocates  as  well  as  its  adversaries.  I 
shall  not  add  to  this  superabundance 
beyond  stating  that  in  my  opinion  the 
national  origins  quota  system  is  a  vesti- 
gial holdover  of  a  discredited  theory  of 
racial  superiority  and  inferiority.  Many 
of  us  thought  that  we  were  fighting  to 
rid  the  world  of  tlireats  from  a  similar 
theory  propounded  by  the  Third  Reich 
during  World  War  II. 

I  would  make  only  one  other  observa- 
tion concerning  our  present  quota  sys- 
tem. This  is  that  during  these  times, 
when  we  are  striving  to  win  over  and 
hold  in  our  camp  the  peoples  of  the  un- 
committed and  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  this  problem  assumes  larger 
proportions.  For  these  are  the  very  peo- 
ple we  are  slapping  in  the  face  with  our 
national  origins  selections.  It  is  the  peo- 
ples of  the  young  burgeoning  nations, 
the  newly  emancipated  countries,  of  Asia 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  most  extreme 
discrimination  in  our  present  law — the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle  restrictions.  We 
provide  them  not  only  with  sp>ecial  re- 
strictions but  also  with  ancestral  ones. 
Truly,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  singled 
out  these  people  and  said  to  them,  "You 
are  the  most  undesirable  of  mankind. 
Do  not  enter  and  corrupt  our  society." 
The  time  for  a  judicious  reappraisal  of 
this  policy  has  long  since  passed. 

In  place  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem, the  bill  I  introduced  would  provide 
for  a  unified  quota  system  which  would 
promote  the  general  welfare  both  inter- 
nally and  in  our  dealings  with  other  na- 
tions. The  mechanics  of  this  new  pro- 
posed system  have  been  explained  suflB- 
clently  before  that  I  feel  I  need  not 
discuss  them  at  this  time  beyond  outline 
form. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  quota  immigrant  visas  without  regard 
to  race.  If  enacted  it  would  be  the  first 
time  since  we  first  adopted  a  quota  sys- 
tem that  the  distributions  were  so  made. 
Visas  would  be  distributed  according 
to  a  system  of  five  preference  clsisses  of 
aliens,  which  Include,  first,  family  reuni- 
fication class ;  second,  occupational  class ; 
third,  refugee  class;  fourth,  national  in- 
terest class;  and,  fifth,  resettlement 
class.  These  terms  are  all  self-explana- 
tory. I  think,  except  the  national  interest 
class,  which  Includes  peoples  who  would 
advance  the  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States  by  strengthening  areas  of 
the  free  world  that  would  be  assisted 
in  alleviating  their  own  problems  by  the 
emigration  of  some  of  their  people. 

An  unfair  distribution  of  visas  Is 
guarded  against  by  providing  that  no 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  visas  avail- 
able within  any  of  the  preference  classes 
could  go  to  any  nation. 


The  total  annual  quota  would  be  set 
permanently  at  250,000.  The  percentage 
distribution  of  visas  among  the  five  pref- 
erence groups  would  be  made  by  the 
President  each  year,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Congress.  In  this  way  we 
would  be  assured  Of  having  an  inunigra- 
tion  policy  which  is  current  with  exist- 
ing conditions,  so  that  visas  would  be 
issued  to  the  various  classes  according  to 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policy  needs. 

A  nimiber  of  bills  other  than  those  pat- 
terned after  the  CeUer-Lehman  proposal 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  years  to 
alleviate  the  rigors  of  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system.  These  bills  would 
provide  for  the  pooling  and  redistribution 
of  unused  quotas.  President  Eisenhower 
has  sent  repeated  messages  to  Congress 
advocating  such  a  plan.  If  this  were  the 
best  improvement  that  could  be  hoped 
for,  I  would  support  such  a  change.  In 
essence,  however,  this  would  not  correct 
the  basic  fallacy  which  eventually  would 
have  to  be  faced.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  at  all  we  should  remove  the 
fallacy  itself  by  doing  away  with  the 
national  origins  principle. 

There  are  a  thousand  other  technical 
difficulties  involved  in  eliminating  all  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NationaUty  Act.  There  is 
the  need  for  more  adequate  procedural 
safeguards  in  the  granting  or  withhold- 
ing of  visas  and  in  exclusion  and  depor- 
tation proceedings.  There  is  the  subject 
of  judicial  review.  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  many 
issues  today.  My  purpose  in  speaking 
today  is  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  fact  that  the  need  to 
improve  our  immigraticm  policies  is  still 
with  us — indeed  it  is  more  pressing  than 
ever. 

Most  of  the  problems  I  mentioned 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  pro- 
visions made  for  them  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced. Many  of  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  are  based  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization.  This  Com- 
mission, which  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  after  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  was  passed  over  his  veto, 
made  a  thorough  study  of  our  immigra- 
tion policies.  It  conducted  extensive 
hearings  throughout  the  country  and 
heard  scores  of  our  most  eminent  lead- 
ers in  the  fields  of  religion,  labor,  and 
Government  declare  that  those  policies 
were  outmoded  and  unjust.  I  would 
recommend  as  further  reading  to  any- 
one interested  in  these  basic  Issues  the 
Commission's  hearings  and  its  report  en- 
UUed  "Whom  We  Shall  Welcome." 

When  I  think  of  the  need  to  rid  our 
immigration  laws  of  the  discriminatory 
racist  provisions  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  I  cannot  help  but  think  at 
the  same  time  of  a  statement  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  was  reminded  of  this 
statement  recently  as  it  was  quoted 
again  by  numerous  speakers  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lineoln!s  birthday.  In  the  year 
1855.  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend: 

As  a  naUon  we  began  hj  declaHng  that 
"all  msn  are  created  equal,  except  Negroes." 
When  the  knownothlngs  get  control  it  will 
read  "all  men  are  created  equal  except 
Negroes    and    foreigners    and    CathoUos.** 
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When  It  comes  to  this,  I  shall  prefer  emi- 
grating to  some  oountTj  where  they  make 
no  pretense  of  loving  liberty. 

There  la  no  excuse  for  not  taking  up 
the  issue  of  immigration  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  We  must  not  delay 
any  longer  in  putting  the  wheels  of  the 
legislative  process  Into  motion  so  that 
we  may  see  done  that  which  cries  out  to 
be  done.  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
essential  measure. 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stacgirs]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  frankly  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  in  Congress  against  the  White 
House  OH  Import  Control  Program  are 
very  disappointing  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  Prom  the  time  that  I  entered 
Congress  10  years  ago,  I  have  appealed 
for  legislative  protection  against  the 
foreign  residual  oil  that  has  invaded  the 
fuel  markets  of  the  east  coast,  displaced 
more  than  a  quarter  billion  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  In  the  interim,  brought  un- 
employment and  poverty  to  coal  and 
railroad  communities  throughout  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  made  a  mock- 
ery of  competitive  enterprise. 

The  President's  order  to  place  a  lid  on 
residual  oil  imports  was  taken  as  a  se- 
curity measure.  The  administration 
Anally  concluded  that  It  is  folly  to  de- 
pend upon  an  overseas  source  of  oil 
supply  at  a  time  when  the  most  vehe- 
ment threats— complete  with  sotmd 
Alects  produced  by  the  rattling  of 
sabers — are  being  broadcast  worldwide 
from  Moscow  and  Pelping.  Holding  re- 
sidual oil  Imports  down  to  the  level 
specified  under  the  White  House  decree 
will  protect  at  least  a  good  portion  of 
the  coal  production  capacity  that,  in  an 
emergency,  would  be  required  to  substi- 
tute for  the  alien  fuel  now  being  con- 
sumed In  east  coast  markets. 

The  West  Virginia  congressional  del- 
egation worked  hard  to  convince  the 
executive  department  of  the  need  for  a 
limitation  of  residual*  oil  Imports.  We 
accept  the  White  House  order  even 
though  It  is  entirely  Inadequate  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  State's  economy.  We 
have  shown  the  need  for  enactment  of 
a  quota  on  residual  oil  Imports.  We 
shall  continue  to  stand  in  support  of  this 
measure.  Meanwhile,  I  challenge  the 
statements  of  those  Isolated  voices  who 
have  objected  to  the  mandatory  control 
program.  I  am  convinced  that  Insuffi- 
cient thought  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
fense implications  of  the  program,  else 
no  patriotic  American  would  be  willing 
to  risk  continuation  of  the  policy  that 
gave  Open  Sesame  to  international  oil 
shippers  at  the  expense  of  our  vital  do- 
mestic fuel  industries.  A  study  of  our 
projected  fuel  requirements  In  a  period 
of  hostility  will  disclose  ample  reasons 
for  the  President's  fear  that  further 
economic  Injury  to  the  coal  Industry 
would  constitute  national  danger. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  who  object 
to  a  holddown  on  residual  oil  imports 


that  I  resent  your  unsympatnetlc  atti- 
tude toward  American  workers  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs  because  some  of  your  elec- 
tric power  stations  and  Industrial  plants 
have  been  able  to  buy  energy  a  little 
cheap>er  from  tankers  hocking  a  foreign 
product  at  our  east  coast  ports.  If  you 
would  but  review  the  pricing  tactics  of 
the  important  companies,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain you  could  not  tolerate  furtherance  of 
the  practice.  In  the  10-year  period  prior 
to  1959  residual  fuel  oil  prices  have  varied 
from  an  annual  average  of  $1.89  per 
barrel  to  an  annual  average  of  $3.08  per 
barrel,  not  In  synchronization  with  gen- 
eral business  fluctuations  but  geared 
only  to  undersell  domestic  fuels.  We  talk 
about  competitive  enterprise,  and  we 
enact  laws  to  deter  individuals  and  cor- 
porations from  interfering  with  or  de- 
stroying the  spirit  and  operation  of  this 
system.  There  is  no  competition  in  a 
market  where  a  commodity  produced  in 
a  foreign  country  without  a  price  tag  is 
permitted  to  be  unloaded  in  whatever 
quantity  and  at  whatever  price  the  inter- 
national marketer  decides  upon. 

Congress  has  heard  these  figures  be- 
fore, but  I  nevertheless  want  to  reiterate 
a  few  facts  that  will  explain  what  has 
happened  to  a  large  segment  of  the  4^2 
million  unemployed  American  workers. 
When  residual  oil  imports  reached  a  level 
of  74  million  barrels  in  1949,  a  Senate 
committee,  whose  membership  Included 
the  late  Senators  Neeley  and  Taf  t.  set  out 
to  determine  the  actual  economic  effect 
of  this  alien  product  on  U.S.  Jobs.  The 
committee  learned  that  the  economic 
distress  imported  from  the  refineries  of 
Aruba  and  Curacao  not  only  affected 
miners  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  but  that 
it  also  extended  to  railroad  workers,  to 
suppliers,  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
even  to  the  banks  and  small  business 
houses  in  all  of  these  areas.  Today  those 
74  million  barrels  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  aggravating  the  hardship  and 
depriving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

At  hearings  on  depressed  areas  by  a 
Senate  committee  in  Morgantown,   W. 
Va,.  last  month,  the  managing  director 
of  the  Morgantown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce testified  that  Monongalia  County 
^  suffered  a  28-percent  decline  in  coal  pro- 
duction in  1958.    Mr.  James  R.  McCart- 
ney explained  that  this  loss  resulted  In 
unempoyment  for  2.000  coal  miners,  and 
he  attributed  excessive  residual  oil  im- 
ports as  the  primary  reason  for  the  de- 
crease in  coal  demand.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  McCartney  also  pre- 
sented flg vires  emphasizing  the  drastic 
losses  suffered  by  the  American  glass  In- 
dustry as  a  consequence  of  the  unfair 
competition    originating    in    lands    far 
away  where  wages  are  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  those  for  identical  work  in 
this  country.    I  mention  this  portion  of 
Mr.   McCartney's  testimony   because   I 
think  it  should  be  in  the  Rkx>rd.    One 
of  these  days  Congress  is  going  to  assume 
a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  this  country.    Ulti- 
mately even  the  most  vociferous  free- 
traders will  be  forced  to  coocur  in  a 


tariff  program  that  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  worker  at  least  a 
fighting  chance  at  economic  siunrlval. 

Let  me  remind  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  desire  for  a  modicum  of  protection 
against  excessive  Imports  Is  not  In  any 
way  intended  to  oppose  a  vigorous  inter- 
national trade  program.  We  hope  that 
labor  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  eventually  attain  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  every  human  being 
should  aspire.  If  and  when  that  objec- 
tive Is  realized,  free  trade  will  be  prac- 
tical and  certainly  most  desirable. 
Meanwhile,  no  country  can  logically  be 
expected  to  admit  vast  quantities  of 
products  that  are  not  needed  and  in  fact 
tend  to  be  destructive  of  the  importing 
nation's  economy. 

We  hope  and  pray  for  the  continued 
improvement  of  Uving  standards  else- 
where in  the  world.  We  have  contrib- 
uted vast  sums  of  money  and  materials 
to  scores  of  nations  in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late their  economies.  Americai  capital 
has  explored  business  opportunities  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  globe:  new  indus- 
trial plants  have  thus  emerged  In  the 
mo.st  backward  areas  to  bring  Jobs  and 
manufactured  products  within  easy 
reach  of  the  natives. 

I  was  interested  in  the  April  3  an- 
nouncement that  the  southern  Italy 
development  fund  is  planning  to  borrow 
$30  million  in  U.S.  dollars  through  the 
sale  of  Republic  of  Italy  guaranteed  ex- 
ternal loan  bonds.  Of  the  total.  $20 
million  will  consist  of  IS-year  sinking 
fund  bonds  to  be  offered  publicly 
through  Morgan  Stanley  li  Co.  Con- 
current with  the  offering  of  the  bonds, 
the  World  Bank  and  European  Invest- 
ment Bank  are  entering  into  loan  agree- 
ments with  the  issuer,  known  as  Cassa 
per  11  Mezzogiorno.  These  transactions 
are  encouraging.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
investors  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
participate  voluntarily  in  oversea  busi- 
nesses. Such  relation&hsips  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  us  closer  together 
and  should  without  question  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  those  financially  inter- 
ested in  projects  of  this  nature. 

As  U.S.  investment  dollars  spur  eco- 
nomic development  in  Italy  and  in  other 
friendly  foreign  countries.  Industrial 
capacity  will  be  expanded  and  more 
goods  made  available,  not  only  in  domes- 
tic trade,  but  also  for  export.  Many  of 
the  products  not  now  easily  available  in 
the  United  States  will  be  purchased 
here.  We  welcome  this  prospect.  Our 
only  qualification  is  that  a  reasonable 
tariff  and  quota  system  be  utilized  to 
provide  a  mutually  favorable  balance. 
In  the  case  of  the  residual  oil  that  has 
inundated  our  markets,  stockholders  of 
the  oil  companies  and  the  ruling  regimes 
of  producing  and  refining  countries  have 
been  the  prime  beneficiaries. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  West 
Virginians  are  extremely  fair  in  their 
attitude  toward  international  trade 
policies.  To  ask  us  to  endure  prolonged 
periods  of  unemployment  and  depres- 
sion merely  to  appease  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  a  small  group  is  eminently  un- 
fair. And,  once  again,  I  remind  all  of 
my  colleagues  that  any  program  short 
of  the  provisions  of  the  White  House 
order  would  invite  national  catastrophe. 
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Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashlct] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  j>oint 
in  the  Rxcoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  month  ago  21  Members  of  this 
House  from  both  parties,  of  diverse  po- 
litical views  and  from  dherse  parts  of 
the  country,  joined  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion to  restore  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  people  of 
the  District.  Four  weeks  ago  we  were 
told  by  the  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  that  there  would  be  hearings 
on  this  legislation  in  this  session.  But 
the  chairman  also  said  he  sees  no  "ur- 
gency" in  this  matter.  And  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  which  the 
bills  were  referred  said  he  has  made  no 
plans  for  hearings.  Two  more  weeks 
have  passed  and  we  have  heard  no  more 
about  these  hearings. 

This  legislation  has  passed  the  other 
House  four  times  in  a  decade,  only  to  die 
because  the  District  Committee  failed  to 
hold  hearings.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  the  lack  of  any  sense  of 
urgency  or  of  any  plans  in  the  commit- 
tee are  difficult  to  understand.  After  10 
years  of  delay.  I  think  there  is  some 
urgency  and  there  should  be  some  plans. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hou.se  want  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  legislation.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  home  rule  Is  a  part  of  the  official 
platform  of  both  parties,  endorsed  by 
the  incumbent  Republican  President  and 
by  his  Democratic  predecessor.  When 
given  the  opportunity,  the  people  of  the 
District  have  asked  for  home  rule  by 
large  majorities.  In  the  Democratic 
primary  of  1956,  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  voters  favored  it.  In  a  Republican 
poll  conducted  by  mall  recently.  I  under- 
stand two-thirds  were  for  it.  Surely  the 
District  Committee  deserves  a  chance  to 
consider  this  legislation  and  this  House 
deserves  a  chance  to  vote  on  it — and. 
above  all.  the  people  of  the  District  de- 
serve a  chance  to  govern  themselves. 

But  opponents  argue  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  must  have  the  close  and  careful 
supervision  of  Congress.  Of  course, 
home  rule  does  not  in  any  way  chal- 
lenge the  supervision  of  Congress.  It 
does  take  Congress  out  of  the  business 
of  playing  alderman.  But  has  Congress 
done  such  a  good  job  that  we  do  not 
dare  turn  it  over  to  the  people?  Look 
just  at  the  recent  record. 

The  District  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  con- 
scientious and  busy  men  with  constit- 
uents and  duties  of  their  own  to  take 
care  of,  spent  its  valuable  time  In  recent 
hearings  on  such  im];}ortant  topics  as 
l^ks  in  the  roof  of  the  District  morgue 
and  the  equipment  of  a  new  fireboat  for 
the  Fire  Department.  When  the  Dis- 
trict appropriations  bill  came  to  the 
floor,  a  grand  total  of  28  out  of  4:^6  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  were  present  to  debate 
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and  vote  on  It.  Is  that  the  kind  of  close 
congressional  supervision  the  District 
cannot  do  without?  Congress  should 
not  have  to  spend  its  time  checking  on 
plumbing,  the  streetlights,  and  the  fire 
equipment  of  the  District.  This  House 
demonstrated.  In  the  so-called  debate  on 
the  EMstrict  appropriations,  that  it  does 
not  want  to  and  will  not  take  its  time  for 
serious  consideration  of  District  mat- 
ters— even  those  that  are  very  important 
to  the  District,  if  not  to  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  demonstrably  absurd, 
therefore,  to  argue  that  Congress  must 
govern  Washington  because  it  is  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Congress  not  only  does 
not  have  to  do  so — it  does  not  do  so.  It 
is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  Congress 
does  not  want  to.  And,  if  we  are  given 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  we  will  prove  it 
by  turning  over  municipal  government 
to  the  people  who  are  governed,  who  pay 
the  taxes,  and  who  do  care  enough  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  condition  of  the  District  is  an  elo- 
quent demonstration  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment it  now  has — and.  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
it  is  carpetbag  government — we  are  the 
carpetbaggers. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who  has  not  made  any  plans  for  hearings 
on  home  rule  is,  in  spite  of  that,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  critics  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  District  has  come  imder 
congressional  rule.  No  one  could  be 
more  critical  than  he  has  been.  And 
whether  one  agrees  with  his  criticisms 
or  not.  there  are  plenty  we  can  agree  on. 
The  District  Commissioners,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  presented  a  report  on  the  state  of 
the  District  which  is  full  of  evidence  that 
Washington  is  a  city  in  trouble.  Much 
of  the  same  evidence  was  in  an  article  In 
the  Kiplinger  Changing  Times  magazine 
last  October.  The  downtown  business 
area  is  making  steady  progress — down- 
hill. While  we  founder  in  indecision 
and  redtape  about  slum  clearance,  the 
slums  keep  on  growing.  City  services 
deteriorate,  the  schools  are  starved  for 
adequate  funds,  and  as  a  result,  people 
who  can  afford  It  move  to  the  .-suburbs. 
People  who  cannot  afford  to  move  stay 
here.  And  the  tax  resources  of  the  city 
shrink  accordingly. 

This  is  a  vicious  circle.  There  is  no 
easy  way  out  of  it  for  Washington,  any 
more  than  for  any  other  city  with  acute 
urban  problems.  But  we,  the  Congress, 
who  supposedly  must  run  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  Capital  because  its  citizens 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  so— we  have  cer- 
tainly not  found  a  solution.  Why  then, 
should  we  not  give  the  people  themselves 
a  chance?  They  live  here,  not  us.  If 
Washington  is  to  be  a  Capital  to  be  proud 
of,  there  must  be  a  change — there  must 
be  a  vigorous  local  government,  endowed 
with  the  authority  of  local  election  and 
the  solicitude  of  local  residents.  These 
people  care,  because  this  is  their  home. 
We  haven't  done  the  job;  why  not  let 
them  try? 

It  is  hard  to  see  an  argument  against 
home  rule.  Are  we  really  afraid,  in  the 
Capital  of  American  democracy,  to  try 
such  a  dangerous  experiment  as  a  little 
local  democracy?  Our  Capital  is  not  only 
physically  «n  increasingly  shabby  exam- 


ple for  oiu-  Nation.  Morally,  It  Is  an 
even  worse  example.  Washington,  our 
National  Capital,  Is  the  one  city,  in  this 
democratic  coimtry,  where  we  repudiate 
democracy. 

The  legislation  before  this  House  is  not 
dangerous  or  radical  legislation.  It  sim- 
ply proposes  to  restore  the  local  self- 
government  that  Is  the  oldest  tradition 
of  the  Nation's  Capital — a  tradition 
that  obtained  from  the  earliest  days 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and 
which  was  taken  away  by  Congress  in  the 
1870's.  At  the  same  time,  it  amply  safe- 
guards the  Federal  interest.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  for  a  congressional  veto 
over  municipal  action;  it  provides  also 
for  a  Presidential  veto;  and  on  top  of 
that,  it  provides  for  an  appointed,  not  an 
elected,  mayor.  If  we  are  really  afraid 
to  grant  so  modest  a  taste  of  democracy 
to  the  people  of  Washington,  we  must 
indeed  be  deathly  afraid  of  democracy. 
Is  that  a  verdict  we  waht  to  accept? 
,  I  do  not.  I  want  to  let  the  people  of 
Washington  nm  their  own  business.  I 
believe  most  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  obviously  aren't  doing  their 
job  as  aldermen  would  like  to  turn  the 
job  over  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
who  can  and  will  do  it. 

To  do  so.  in  view  of  the  facts,  is  a 
piece  of  elementary  common  sense.  It 
is  also  an  act  of  justice  and  fair  play  to 
the  people  of  the  District.  And  I  think 
It  is.  very  plain  what  the  people  of  this 
country,  our  constituents,  want  us  to  do. 
The  press  all  over  the  coimtry  Is  Increas- 
ingly commenting,  and  critically,  on  our 
failure  to  act.  I  would  Uke  to  insert,  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  a  summary  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  of  21  editorials,  from  16 
States,  as  evidence  of  national  sentiment 
for  restoring  democracy  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  doing  so,  let  me  add  that 
I  believe  the  preponderarft  sense  of  this 
House  is  that  there  is  an  urgency  about 
this  matter,  that  we  have  delayed  far  too 
long,  and  that  this  year  we  will  act  to  re- 
turn to  the  people  of  Washington  at  least 
this  limited  right  to  govern  themselves. 

[From   the   Washington   Post   and   Tlmee 
Herald.  Mar.  25,  1969] 

P<ESS  IN   16  States  Caixs  fob  Home  Rvls 

IN    THE   DiSTSICT    OF    CX>LUMBIA 

A  total  of  21  newspapers  In  10  States  have 
urged  home  rule  for  the  District  In  recent 
editorials. 

Urging  Colorado  Congressmen  to  fight  for 
home  rule  here,  the  Denver  Post  said:  "The 
undemocratic  situation  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital Is  a  reproach  to  o\ir  whole  political  sys- 
tem, and  all  of  us  have  a  stake  in  correct- 
ing It." 

other  newspapers  cited  the  District  as 
being  a  flagrant  example  of  taxation  without 
representation  and  the  denial  of  government 
by  consent,  according  to  editorial  excerpts 
released  yesterday  by  the  Washington  Home 
Rule  Committee,  Inc.,  924  14th  St.  NW. 

Editorial  excerpts  on  the  home  rule  Issue 
follow : 

Honolulu  Advertiser:  "The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote. 
When  those  folks  talk  about  second-class 
citizenship,  it  should  faU  on  sympathetic 
ears  and  stir  symi>athetlc  hearts  in  these 
parts.  They  don't  have  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, not  even  a  voteless  one.  They  dont 
have  a  Governor,  not  even  an  appointed 
one.    They  don't  have  a  legislatvire,  not  even 
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a  Territorial  one.  They  pay  taxes  without 
representation." 

OlenB  Falla  (N.T.)  Post  Star:  "We  wonder 
If  Congress  will  be  able  to  drag  Its  eyes  from 
the  far  horlSBons  this  year  long  enough  to  see 
the  example  of  homerulelessness  at  Its  very 
feet.  We  mean  Washington.  D.O.  There's 
an  old  saying  that  he  who  dances  must  pay 
the  piper.  Washington  taxpayers  pay  the 
piper.  They  Just  don't  get  a  chance  to 
dance." 

San  Prandsoo  Chronicle :  "The  approval  of 
the  District  Committee  In  the  Houae  Is 
needed,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  It  be 
given. 

"The  rest  of  the  country  well  knows  that 
home  rule  has  been  denied  to  Washington, 
D.O.,  all  these  years  because  past  Congresses 
lnslat«)d  on  fighting  the  Civil  War  again 
there.  But  the  coniclence  of  the  country 
oannot  permit  this  travesty  of  democracy  In 
the  center  of  world  leadership  of  democracy." 

Hartford  Oourant:  "The  voteless  status  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
long  been  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  sys- 
tem. Self-government  is  assumed  to  be  the 
right  of  every  organized  community  in  the 
Nation,  yet  at  the  heart  of  National  Oovern- 
ment  there  exists  a  city  laclcing  this  funda- 
mental right.  Citizens  rightfully  claim  that 
It  is  taxation  without  representation." 

New  Torlc  Herald  Tribune:  "Naturally,  the 
860,000  dwellers  In  the  District — one  hesi- 
tates to  call^hem  citizens,  though  of  course 
they  are — are  hoping  that  the  entry  of  the 
new  States  will  give  some  impetus  to  their 
own  petition  for  better  treatment. 

"Why  does  Congress  cling  to  this  ridiculous 
system?  The  answer  is  that  a  small  group 
of  Southerners  in  the  District  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  wishing  to 
keep  matters  of  racial  policy  In  their  own 
hands  rather  than  tvirnlng  them  over  to  the 
local  inhabitants,  has  persistently  bottled 
up  the  necessary  legislation." 

Christian  Science  Monitor:  "Major  resist- 
ance to  home  rule  for  Washington  has 
stemmed  frbm  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  city's  potential  electorate  Is  colored.  In 
fact,  with  growth  of  residential  suburbs  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  recent  surveys  indi- 
cate that  Negroes  form  over  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Federal  District.  Yet  few  would 
seriously  advocate  that  Harlem  In  New  York 
City  or  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  should  be 
disfranchised." 

Denver  Post:   "Since  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington have  no  representatives  of  their  own 
in  Congress,  they  are  dependent  on  the  rest 
'■■  of  us  for  help  in  getting  their  bill  to  a  stage 
where  it  can  be  voted  upon. 

"The  undemocratic  situation  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  is  a  reproach  to  our  whole 
political  system,  and  all  of  us  have  a  stake 
In  correcting  it. 

"We  hope  Members  of  Congreu  from  Colo- 
rado win  do  whatever  they  can  to  aid  In  the 
fight  to  get  this  bill  out  of  committee  so  tt 
Ofth  pass." 

•t.  Louis  Post'Dlspateh ;  "Surely  the  Amer* 
lean  people  do  not  aend  representatives  to 
(he  Senate  and  the  Huuie  to  do  the  chores  of 
aldermen,  This  nonsense  would  be  ended 
by  ft  bill  whion  would  mII»vs  CuiiHrsna  of 
inMf  Dlilrlfl  ftlffttm  Juil  rn  it  hus  bsfn  r»« 
tlivirt  ef  luffh  rMRon«ltillitiss  m  (he  Terrl* 
lAPlNi   A  rtftPinium  wuiid  ^$  held,  Hivliii 

Ihl  IMSpll  of  lh«  DIllriK  M  itlKhllP  IH  H«««Ml 

hnnw  puti  In  Iht  inm  •(  %  TippIKipIkI  ihvi 
•PHminl,  If  thiy  lidi  hh  MHonmlnRl  Nhd 
•fllfltni  iflfdl  itvfpnmiHl  wmild  bt  m\  w^ 
wviUt  KH  Rp^mHMd  OHVifhur  mtk  nh  ili««ieH 
li'mimtiip  AiMHibiy.  OiruiH  futftitioiii 
whtih  bfoiMPiy  m  thi  QuvirHtnihi'i  wtiuld 
ba  «N«rudHl  from  the  Aiitmbiya  nuthurity. 
Thli  rittfeMtitc  i  CMmprnmlie  hiirdly  to  be 
ftvoldtd.  but  II  would  hot  keep  the  peopla  of 
tht  Dtitrlot  from  managlni  thoM  afftlri 
which  arc  truly  their  own," 

Orefonlan,  Portland,  Oreg,!  "The  ibiurd 
poeltion  of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  undemo- 


cratic capital  of  the  world's  largeet  de- 
mocracy, Is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the 
•mayor'  of  the  capital  city  is  a  Nevadan 
whose  interests  and  constituency  are 
thoiuands  of  miles  away." 

Minneapolis  Tribune:  "The  proposed  leg- 
islation still  would  not  be  full  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  District,  But 
It  would  finally  give  more  than  880,000  Amer- 
icans the  right  to  rule  themselvee  In  local 
matters.  It  would  provide  a  more  efllclent 
government  for  the  city.  It  would  relieve 
Congress  of  the  task  of  handling  Che  details 
of  District  affairs.  It  would  be  a  logical 
followup  to  Congress'  action  in  voting  state- 
hood to  Alaska  and  Hawaii." 

Farmlngton  (N.  Mex.)  Dally  Times:  "Now 
that  action  on  Hawaii  is  completed,  perhaps 
Congress  can  find  time  during  its  present 
•esaion  to  do  somothing  about  the  plight  of 
another  group  of  Americans  who,  in  a  sense, 
are  citizens  in  name  only. 

"The  frustrated  citizens  of  Washington 
have  our  complete  sympathy,  Aside  from 
the  principle  involved,  it  seems  slightly  ri- 
diculous for  Congressmen  to  be  spending 
their  time  worrying  about  Washington  fire, 
police,  sewage  and  street  problems,  etc., 
when  other  far  more  critical  Issuee  of  na- 
tional import  await  decision. 

"If  support  from  this  corner  will  do  the 
Home  Rule  Committee  any  good,  the  com- 
mittee has  It." 

St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  Times:  "Quite  apart 
from  the  paradoxical  injustice  of  nearly  a 
million  American  citizens  living  right  in  the 
seat  of  the  world's  greatest  democracy  with- 
out a  scintilla  of  self-government,  there's 
another  good  reason  why  the  rest  of  lu 
should  demand,  that  Congress  put  an  end  to 
this  75-year-old  situation. 

"That  is  to  get  rid  of  the  piddling  city 
council  functions  which  Congress  must  dis- 
charge as  long  as  it  refuses  to  give  the  Dis- 
trict self-government." 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  "Mlnnesotans  last 
year  strongly  endorsed  the  principle  of  home 
rule  by  adopting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  towns,  -Cftles  and  counties 
greater  control  over  local  affairs. 

"In  view  of  this  approval,  it  would  seem 
that  the  great  majority  of  Mlnnesotans.  if 
not  all,  would  support  extending  that  prin- 
ciple to  the  residents  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  850,000  persons  who  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  have  no  voting  privileges 
and  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  city's 
affairs." 

McClatchy  Newspapers  of  California: 
"Governments  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  basic 
principle  of  American  Democracy  was  set 
forth  first  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"But  where  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
violations  of  this  principle  to  be  found?  In 
Moscow?    In  Pelplng?    In  Warsaw? 

"Unhappily  It  is  right  in  the  t7apltal  of 
the  United  States  whose  permanent  resi- 
dents have  been  voteless  for  the  past  79 
years," 

Milwaukee  Journal  i  "The  bill  died  In  the 
Kouae,  Hut  It  Is  being  offered  ngaln  It  de> 
R»rv»a  pasiHiie,  It  li  nnt  »  perfent  plan,  biU 
It  l«  th#  best  that  Oongress  Is  h|)V  to  Hnpepi, 
WMtthliigiiin  has  hnma  rule  txtnuim  li  liso  a 
riHlu  Ui  FHit  Hs  nwM  IdphI  HtTHirM  (JMimrsM 
itiifdit  u<  Hst  rid  u\  thi  burdiii  ut  rutihiiii  t 
tii^Hl  HMVpriimDHl," 

Oil  (ilty  I  Pa,  I  Bvppliitii  "A  bll)  In  gmnl 

htlHtH   rule   W   ini   ))•H^I•   Hf   WHShlMMttHi    II 

tifiiiHiHH  IH  ihf  CMHirnii  II  ihtiuld  be  a)«i 
pfiiviid  withdul  il«iN)f<^' 

MpriHifliltl  (Mo)  UMdpr  Rhd  PriMi 
"WMshlngkHi  ti  unttiue  amond  Amirietin 
clileii  most  oltlei  In  the  world,  for  that  mat* 
ier.  tt  la  not  aelf-governlng,  but  la  governed 
by  the  VJ.  Oongrtaa.  Think  about  that  a 
moment,  Amarioa  hat  baan  quick  to  raan* 
franohlaa  even  its  conquered  enemies  onoa 
they  were  defeated— the  Germane  and  the 


Japanese,  to  give  the  two  most  recent  exam- 
ples. But  we  deny  the  people  of  our  Capital 
City  the  ballot." 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune:  "It  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  deny  850.000  people  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  run  their  own  local  in- 
stitutions. ResidenU  of  Washington  State 
can  do  their  fellow  Americans  in  Washington 
City  a  friendly  act  by, urging  the  support  of 
their  own 'delegation  to  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing necessary  legislation." 

Dsily  Pantograph,  Bloomlngton,  111.: 
"Whatever  the  national  emergency,  be  it  the 
Berlin  crliis  or  sending  troops  to  Lebanon, 
31  Members  of  the  Hjuie  and  Senate  who 
constitute  the  District  "city  council."  must 
Uke  time  to  deal  with  the  purely  local  U- 
sues  of  a  big  city.  They  were  not  elected  by 
the  people  nf  the  District,  and  they  are  not 
responsible  to  these  people. 

"This  Inemclent  and  undemocratic  prac- 
tlce  should  be  ended  by  granting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  home  rule 
they  seek  and  deserve. 

"None  of  us  is  entirety  free  as  long  as  Con- 
grets  denlci  freedom  to  people  of  an  entire 
area  in  which  the  National  Capital  ta  lo- 
cated." 

Olean  (NT.)  Times  Herald:  "We  nre  <{lad 
to  pass  this  along  to  our  readers,  because  we 
feel  that  there  should  not  be  a  disenfran- 
chised segment  of  the  American  population 
with  no  control  over  how  their  local  tax 
money  is  rpent. 

"Secondly,  and  of  importance  to  all  of  us, 
none  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
should  be  burdened  with  the  task  of  acting 
as  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  city 
council.  There  are  too  many  Items  of  na- 
tional importance  requiring  their  attention." 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette: 
"But  Congress  has  little  stomach,  or  time, 
for  the  Job. 

"Senator  Joseph  Clakk.  a  former  Phila- 
delphia mayor,  for  example,  has  announced 
he  will  no  longer  serve  on  the  Washington. 
D.C.  committee. 

"Senator  Stefhzn  Youno.  a  newcomer 
from  Ohio,  declared:  "The  people  of  Ohio 
did  not  elect  me  to  be  county  commissioner 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"Well,  we  gave  statehood  to*Alaska,  and 
likely  will  bestow  It  also  on  Hawaii.  Isn't 
It  time  to  give  cityhood  to  Washington?" 
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MEMORIALS  OP  THE  LEOISLATTVE 
ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  STATE  OP 
OREGON 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Orkn)  may  extend  her  remarks  at  thii 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  OUI.:f:n  of  Oregon  Mr,  Ip^aker, 
I  nm  honored  to  lay  before  the  Houm 
four  momQilAla  ^minted  liy  tho  AOth  Ui« 
iNlAiivt)  AMkt^mblv  of  (h9  HUi0  of  OrMoiii 
ffuiTPiuiy  in  kcaNlon,  I  iiak  thMl  lh»*> 
mfmmiNlN  M»«  priiuM  In  full  fMlldwum 
my  fumnrkM  Hi  \\\p  Ririxii, 

Mlll'(<h  II.   itIAt),  itallN  fHf  ih»i  N|ttHii|M'ill< 

lion  uf  MUpqiiNtc  aiima  \w  iht*  N«ii«ii'ura 
lion  of  fumi  nM(>M  Hindu,  Nhd  fut'  thi 
modft'hiMitiKin  iind  i^NDMhMtm  of  rforM* 
ilonnl  farlliilPH  in  our  nation«l  forMUi. 
Mousp  Joint  Mpmorlal  8,  ftdopttd  on 
March  16.  exprmMpg  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature  of  my  State  on  the  recurring 
quNtlon  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
That  memorial  pierces  to  the  heart  of 


the  Ideological  camouflage  which  op- 
ponents of  aid  to  education  have  labori- 
ously c<»istructed  axMl  points  out  that 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  has  a  rightful 
Obligation  to  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life  by  assisting  the 
cause  of  education.  I  am  proud  that  my 
State  haa  taken  this  forward-looking 
poeltioa 

House  Joint  Memorial  4.  adopted  on 
March  17,  calls  upon  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  clear  Intent  of  Public  Law 
027  of  the  84th  Congress,  to  enable  the 
existing  toll-free  bridge  across  the  Co- 
lumbia River  iMtween  Portland.  Greg., 
and  Vancouver.  Wash.,  to  remain  toll 
free. 

House  Joint  Memorial  5,  enacted  on 
liMvh  10,  c&lls  for  the  President  to  re- 
view the  possibility  of  additional  funds 
for  the  orderly  planning  of  further  de- 
velopment of  our  great  river  resources, 
with  a  particular  view  toward  expediting 
a  solution  of  the  fish  passage  problem. 
This  partlctUar  problem  is  one  which  has 
held  up  several  long-range  decisions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  Basin,  not  for 
the  residents  of  the  region  alone,  but 
for  all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  Such 
additional  funds,  I  sincerely  believe, 
would  be  a  very  wise  and  economical  in- 
vestment in  the  future.  I  intend  to  bring 
the  views  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  and 
of  interested  Oregonians  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  committees  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  express  my  belief  that  the  50th 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, as  it  begins  the  second  century  of 
the  history  of  a  great  State,  is  making 
a  great  record  In  exemplification  of  Ore- 
gon's reputation  as  a  forward-looking. 
bold,  and  imaginative  frontier. 

House  Jourr  lAciioaiAi.  2 
To  Hit  Excellency,  the  Hononble  Dtcight 
D.  Siaenhoveer,  President  of  the  United 
State;  and  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assemhled, 
and  to  the  Oregon  Members  of  these 
legislative  bodies: 

We.  yotir  memorialists,  the  50th  Leglslatlre 
Assembly  of  the  Bute  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows : 

Whereas  Increasing  school  costs  are  Impos. 
Ing  a  steadily  Increasing  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  StaU  of  Oregon:  and 

Whereas  the  present  tas  ooUection  poUoles 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  fall  heavily  upon 
■tats  and  local  souroes,  with  little  oor< 
rMpondInc  return  to  the  lute  for  the  assist. 
anee  of  public  sthoul  sduoatlon;  and 

Wlieress  undsr  such  tasaiton  poUeIss  the 
fsHsral  aovsrnmsiu  khould  Msums  Iti  rlfhtt 
rui  nbllRstitm  to  ths  (trsHrvsMun  pf  Rur 
Amsptsan  vsy  or  lift  by  Mstiiiiii  the  mum 

Whepp«i  IDs  Httvisi  ewvspnmsiii  iiNiei  a 
ptsi  NMii  (srribis  ihPSMt  m  iHi  IssdiNmii  mi 

Ml»l|iil#f  Hf   »H»  less  WHflfl  ihFHKIflt  IM  Nl>i 
»'<fHM|lshm#tt^*   IM   \\\$  Asm  Ht  kflSHMI    NHI4 

Whspfss  NdrifH  nuNHrlNl  PSSHur(*«s  will  Hs 
hssHmI  by  \m  minim  hmH  litVHi  (<HmmuHlll»« 
lA  »hnHi»  th»Ht  III  mainiain  kh  tHmaUMitNl 


announced  policy  of  both  ma)or  pollUoal 
parties  that  the  Federal  Oovermnent  should 
contribute  moneys  to  the  support  of  local 
elementary  and  secondary  sducaUon:  Mow, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  Oregon  (the  Senate  jointly  eon- 
eurring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  BUtee  ts  hereby  urged  to  provide  and 
pass  legislation  giving  grants  to  the  various 
BUtes  on  ths  basU  of  each  BUU's  school-age 
population,  providing  funds  for  the  use  of 
the  SUies  for  the  assistance  of  elementary 
and  secondary  public  school  education;  be  It 
further 

Retolved,  That  the  Oregon  Members  of  ths 
VM.  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Represenutlves 
promote  and  support  sttch  legUlaUon;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  HU  Iscellcncf,  the  Prssl- 
dent  of  the  United  BUtee,  U  hereby  urged 
that  hs  givs  such  legislation  his  full  support 
and  leadership,  and  that  he  use  the  full 
Influence  and  recourees  of  his  great  office  to 
Insure  the  passags  of  this  leglslatton;  and  b« 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  rspresenutlves  be  and  hereby  Is  dU-ected 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Hon- 
orable Dwlght  D.  lisenhower.  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Oregon  congressional  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Adopted  by  house  February  IQ.  1859. 

Readopted  by  house  March  18,  1959. 
RtTTM    E.    RxNraox, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
RoBKKT  D.  Duncan, 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  12,  1959. 

Waltcb    J.   Peakson, 

President  of  Senate. 

ScMATK  Joint  Memosiai.  S 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  As- 
sembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  Is  largely  based  on  timber  and  recrea- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  national  forests  of  the  United 
SUtes  conUln  the  key  timber  supply  and 
recreational  resourcee  within  the  SUU  of 
Oregon;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  and  welfare  of  the 
SUU  of  Oregon  are  therefore  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  management  of  the 
national  forests;  and 

Whereas  souMl  RHMMfement  of  the  ns' 
tlonal  forests  re^ulfss  sdequau  Ananoing; 
and 

Wheress  »t  hssrings  eondupted  by  the 
HuDPRmnUttH  Pii  fm\%  Hpada  of  ths  Pom' 
mUUf  on  Futollfi  Works  of  Uii  UK  ^^smhvs 
in  Rflsfmbep  HIT.  in  Oraffon,  »M  %s  uvhsp 

ClHU  (hPOUllMUt  Iht  WNMPH  SMtN,  MSfH* 
Fi  8(  Ml  VJ.  Htnata  mi  Hwmi  hI  Hmpii 

fyvtm\  iarvlfffi  ninimUUvn  hi  nm^s  m\\ 
ihhhi  HMVtipHmffHii  ini  kHHWiMiiMmii  fiiii 
eshi  bf  «Ks  Wtttarn  iMWs  uiiMfiimmiily 
NifPtMi  UtNt  BPMMr  ■ani|tm«Ht  bT  iHi 
haiitiHal  raraiCi  m  ttii  mait  •ffNilvi  ini 


mmm  Hut  oHiy  to  MimiMlt  with  ths  iovisk    •Afltnl  i«vtl«tiiiiMl  Bf  ihiir  MfNattBnal 
tiovsrnmsnt  in  the  Asli  of  Misiics,  but  also    and  MmlMr  rssBUfHi  rsiiulrss  ths  aas«lsi>ata« 


\M  espiops  atid  soivs  ihs  iMsic  ppolilsms  of  dsvsleimsnl  Bf  a  fMrmsnsnl .. 

living  end  issdint  In  a  world  totisrini  en  systsm  wiihin  sush  natlonsl  forsstsi  and 

the  brink  of  stomls  eataslrophsi  and  Whtrsss   ihs   budftt  prsssntsd   by   ths 

Whereas    ths    Fsdsral    Oovsrtifflsnt    has  eseoutlvs  branch  of  Congress  for  its  oon- 

vastly  superior  taslng  powers,  and  it  is  the  sideration  requlree  apt^'oprlations  for  thu 


purpose  that  are  subsUntlaUy  below  the 
sum  that  only  1  year  ago  Congreee  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  (or  tbe  flacal  y«ar 
oommendng  July  1,  1960;  and 

Whereas  the  said  budget  requires  an  ap« 
proprUtion  of  oxUy  S8,600,000  to  flnaooe  Op- 
eration Outdoors,  the  6-year  plan  announced 
by  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
modernlBlng  and  expanding  recreational  fa- 
culties in  the  national  forests  to  meet  the 
heavUy  tncreaelng  use  nude  of  the  naUonal 
foresu  by  oiu-  cltiaezu  for  recreation;  and 

Whereas  such  plans  for  suoceesful  com- 
pletion of  Operation  Outdoors  specifically 
oontemplaud  that  an  appropriation  of 
•10,600,000  would  be  required  for  the  fUcal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1080:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Retolvtd  by  the  Stnatt  of  tht  ttate  of 
Oregon  {the  House  of  MeprumtatiPti  jointly 
eonourring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  hereby  urged  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  construction  of  access 
roads  in  ths  national  forest  during  the  fiscal 
year  oommencing  July  1,  1060,  the  full 
amount  of  130  million  that  la  authorised 
therefor  by  law;  be  it  further 

Resblved,  That  the  Congress  approprlste 
for  Operation  Outdoors  the  full  amount  of 
110,600,000  previously  agreed  upon  as  a 
neceesary  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1,  1060;  be  it  further 

Jte«oIt<ed,  That  the  Oregon  Members  of  the 
U.S.  SenaU  and  House  of  Represenutlves 
be  asked  to  promote  and  support  such  ap- 
propriations; and  be  it  fiu-ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  VS.  SenaU; 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 

Adopted  by  senaU  ICarch  10.  1050. 

MXDA  COLK, 

Chief  Clerk  of  Senate. 

WaLTBI  J.  PXAXSON, 

President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  hotise  March  IS,  1969. 
RoBBKT  B.  Duncan, 

Speaker  of  House, 

'  Housx  Jonrr  Memoxial  4 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dtcight  D. 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 

We.  your  memorlallsU.  the  SOth  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  leglsla- 
lative  session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  US.  Highway  00  crosses  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California  extending  from 
Canada  to  Mexico  as  a  truly  IntersUU,  in- 
Urreglonal  and  International  hlghwsy;  and 

Whereas  Ul.  Highway  00  has  been  desig. 
nated  as  an  Integral  portion  of  ths  new  Ms* 
tlonal  Sysum  of  fntsrstate  and  Ps(«nse 
Highways,"  pMmmoMly  knuwH  m  Uie  litur* 
lists  Nlihwijif  NyitsRii  ami 

WhipiM  thipi  li  now  DO  toll  PMHi.  mil 
hPldMi  OP  pi^hif  (Mil  9h*fn*  sitywIisFs  nImiii 

thlllmiMHlftl)^  IhPMMMllWHIri  KiUl 

WhipiM  VHP  hruiu  Hf  Hip  M\  ihuPMN  ii 

ths    P»«PtilHfl'VNhl'MMVlP    llUlPIVNfP    NHrtM 
WHliM  fill  HH  WMPlllPII  WhH  mUll  dNll^  fHlHi 

mitvs  v«  (hiip  jHhPi  iHri 

WHIPINS  SPfUNH   m  Hf  Ihl  POdSMl  Njihs 

way  and  MiNhwsy  Nsvihui  A»ti  nf  I  Ml  ilHiBs 
ill  uw  NVi  ammHNMl  inM  M,  IMI)  iiruvliM 

IH  MM  M  fBllBWII 

"It  li  hopftir  UeMMi  to  IM  Ihl  intont  and 
Bellsy  of  Ihs  Oonarsss  to  Muitotily  Ptim* 
DUPN  IMbn  itoiss  for  any  ponlon  of  a  high* 
way  whish  is  on  Ihs  tnisfststo  §t*^9m, 
whether  toll  or  free,  the  construction  of 
which   has   been  completed  subsequent   to 
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Augvist  2,  1947,  or  which  Is  either  In  actual 
use  or  \inder  construction  by  contract,  for 
completion,  awarded  not  later  than  June  30, 
1957  and  such  highway  meets  the  standards 
required  by  this  title  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. *  *  *  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the 
policy  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
funds  necessary  to  make  such  reimburse- 
ments to  the  States  as  may  be  determined": 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  recommend,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact,  legislation 
clarifying  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  High- 
way and  Highway  Revenue  Acts  of  1956  for 
the  purpose  of  having  that  portion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  known  as  the 
Portland -Vancouver  Interstate  Bridge  con- 
tinued to  be  .operated  as  a  toll-free  bridge, 
and  that  the  costs  of  improving  navigation 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  improving  the 
existing  highway  be  borne  and  paid  for  out 
of  twada  provided  by  the  Congress  from  gas 
taxes  and  other  revenues  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Clerk  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Adopted  by  house  February  25.  1959.     Re- 
adopted  by  house  March  17,  1959. 
RUTH  E.  Rentkoi, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  B.  Duncan, 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  13,  1959. 

Walter    J.    Pearson, 

President  of  Senate. 

House  Joint  Memorial  5 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  President 
or  THE  United  States  : 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  growing  need  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  answers  to  the  critical 
problems  surrounding  the  passage  of  anad- 
romous  fish,  particularly  salmon  and  steel- 
bead,  at  hydroelectric  dams;  and 

Wherea*  failure  to  adequately  finance 
fishery  research  is  causing  delay  in  the  plan- 
ning of  dams  which  will  be  needed  within  a 
few  years  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense 
and  economic  expansion:  Now,  therefore, 
ise  it  N 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  we  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  review  the 
situation  with  the  hope  that  additional 
Federal  appropriations  may  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  so  that 
planning  for  both  fish  and  dams  may  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  fashion;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  Members  of  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  the  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  States  of  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, IdahO/-  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Wyoming. 

Adopted  by  house  March  19. 1959. 
Ruth  E.  Renfroe, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  B.  Duncan. 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  27.  1959. 
Walter  J.  Pearson, 
President  of  Senate. 


IS  THERE  INEQUITY  INVOLVTNQ 
PENSION  RIGHTS  OF  THE  WIDOWS 
OP  JAPANESE  PRISONERS  IN 
WORLD  WAR  n? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Levering] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter from  Dr.  H.  W.  Glattly,  of  the  Pros- 
thetics Research  Board,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  National  Research 
Council,  in  Washington,  relating  to  pos- 
sible inequities  involving  the  pension 
rights  of  the  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  were  prisoners  of  the  Japa- 
nese during  that  great  conflict. 

As  a  prisoner  of  war,  although  as  a 
civilian  volunteer,  I  spent  3'/2  years  in 
Japanese  military  prison  camps.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ^nd  I  know  that  the  dietary 
needs  of  the  natives  of  the  Par  East  are 
very  different  from  those  of  a  native  of 
North  America.  I  was  on  the  burial  de- 
tail on  many  occasions  in  Camp  O'Don- 
nell  and  at  Cabanatuan.  and  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  our  fighting 
men  died  of  sheer  starvation,  and  that 
thousands  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes  with  disabilities  suffered  from 
protracted  hunger — and  from  which  they 
will  never  completely  recover.  As  Dr. 
Glattly  points  out,  the  death  rate  of 
those  Westerners  subjected  to  the  Far 
East  minimal  diet  for  long  periods  of 
time  has  been  unusually  high,  compared 
with  the  death  rate  of  prisoners  who 
were  interned  in  German  prison  camps. 
The  letter  has  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

PRosTHmcs  Research  9oard, 
National  Academt^of  Sciences, 
National  Research  Council, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  1, 1959. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Levering, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Levering:  Under  present  laws 
governing  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
service  connection  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  death  of  a  veteran  is  normally  dependent 
upon  documentation  in  official  medical 
records  of  a  related  condition  or  disability 
that  occurred  during  the  individual's  period 
of  military  service.  There  are  certain  dis- 
abilities for  which  service  connection  has 
been  established  by  statute  based  upon  "pre- 
sumption." This  is  true  of  tuberculosis.  In 
such  Instances,  the  condition  must  be  made 
a  matter  of  record  within  a  specified  number 
of  years  after  a  veteran  leaves  the  military 
service. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
many  instances  wherein  a  former  prisoner 
of  war  of  the  Japanese  has  died  of  disease, 
but  since  a  related  condition  was  not  a 
matter  of  record  at  the  time  of  the  individ- 
ual's separation  from  the  service,  service 
connection  could  not  be  established  under 
existing  laws  and  the  widow  had  no  pension 
rights.  This  occurred  recently  in  the  case 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  P.  King  who  commanded 
the  U.S.  forces  in  Bataan.     Although  Gen- 


eral King  had  served  this  Nation  for  SS 
years  at  the  time  he  retired  and  had  under- 
gone the  stresses  and  strains  of  a  surrender 
and  314  years  of  starvation  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  his  widow's  claim  for  pension  was  de- 
nied on  the  basis  that  his  death  by  a  heart 
attack  was  not  service  connected  since  a 
cardiac  condition  was  not  a  matter  of  record 
during  his  period  of  military  service.  Many 
similar  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention since  1945. 

The  following  fact*  are  relevant  to  thli 
problem : 

1.  No  sizable  U.S.  force  in  World  War  n 
suffered  the  catastrophic  casualty  rate  of 
the  units  that  defended  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  were  captured  by  the  Japnnese. 

a.  No  large  group  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  In  any  other  theater  of  World  War  II 
were  subjected  for  so  long  a  period  Of  time 
to  a  diet  that  was  so  grossly  Inadequate  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  and  to  the 
almost  total  absence  of  medical  care  such 
as  were  those  comprising  the  Philippine 
force  who  were  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Japa- 
nese for  about  three  and  a  half  years. 

Germany  recognized  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  convention  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  POWs.  Japan  did  not  recognize  this  in- 
ternational agreement.  TbeVe  was.  accord- 
ingly, a  wide  disparity  between  the  policies 
of  these  two  powers  governing  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  This  was  reflected  in  an 
infinitely  higher  mortality  and  disability  rata 
In  Japanese  campe  as  compared  with  those 
operated  by  the  Germans  and  other  Axis 
nations.  The  following  data  was  taken  from 
"A  Follow-Up  Study  of  World  War  II  PrU- 
oners  of  War"  that  was  prepared  for  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council: 
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The  death  rate  was  55  times  higher  In 
Japanese  camps  than  In  those  operated  by 
the  Gepmans  and  Italians.  There  was  a  cor- 
respondingly higher  rate  of  disease  among 
POW's  of  the  Japanese. 

3.  Medical  literature  does  not  contain  today 
any  comprehensive  study  of  the  long-range 
edects  of  severe  starvation  endured  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  above-mentioned  study  made  by  ths 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  t^e  Vet- 
erans' Administration  makes  this  statement 
on  page  16: 

"The  adverse  conditions  in  Japanese 
prison  camps  responsible  for  a  mortality  ex- 
cess of  such  magnitude  can  be  assumed  to 
have  had  strong  selective  effects.  A  ques- 
tion of  special  Interest  la  whether  those  who 
survived  such  conditions,  presumably  by  vir- 
tue of  exceptional  viability,  nevertheless  bear 
lasting  residuals  of  the  experience  severe 
enough  to  affect  their  survival  unfavorably  In 
the  long  run." 

4.  During  the  6-year  period  1946-51  (p. 
19  of  the  study  cited  above)  there  was  • 
mortality  rate  of  31.7  percent  among  the  sur- 
viving Japanese  POWs  as  compared  with  an 
expected  actuarial  rate  of  14.2  percent.  The 
European  exprlsoners  experienced  no  excess 
of  mortality  during  this  6-year  period  (p.  25 
of  the  NAS  study). 

The  NAS  report,  on  page  63.  concludes  that 
"The  Pacific  prisoners  who  survived  im- 
prisonment were,  without  question,  adversely 
affected  by  that  experience,  whereas  the 
European  prisoners  showed  no  measurable  ef- 
fect of  their  imprisonment,  at  least  during 
the     first    6    years    after    liberation.      The 


negative  findings  in  the  Suropean  group  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficiently  well  established  to  con- 
clude that  more  intensive  study  of  this  group, 
for  the  period  thus  far  observed.  Is  not 
Indicated. 

"For  the  Pacific  prisoners  the  evidence  la 
unequivocal  that  the  effects  of  Imprisonment 
resulted  In  a  markedly  reduced  survival  po- 
tential St  liberation." 

ft.  In  view  of  the  findings  of  this  report.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  request  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  bring  up  to  date  the  mor- 
tality dau  regarding  the  ex -prisoners  of  the 
Japanese. 

6.  Relief  for  this  problem  mtist  of  neces- 
sity be  by  statute.  Since  the  direct  relation- 
ship of  starvation  to  many  diseases  cannot 
be  dociunented  In  medical  literature,  the 
principle  of  presumption  must  be  utilized. 
The  use  of  this  principle  in  the  determina- 
tion of  service  connection  is  quite  common. 
Before  the  present  Congress  aie  the  followlnn 
measures  Involving  service  connection  for 
veterans  based  upon  presumption:  HJl.  279, 
HJl.  281.  and  HJt.  280. 

7.  The  number  of  potential  beneficiaries  of 
relief  legislation  for  this  group  Is  relatively 
small,  and  the  act  woiUd  therefore  not  be 
significant  as  regards  the  budget.  Excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  such  an  act  would  be 
deaths  due  to  accident. 

I  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  Dr.  Bloom 
with  respect  to  holding  a  meeting  on  this 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Defenders  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  next  month.  If  you  believe  that 
this  project  is  feasible,  a  plan  to  inlUaU  it 
should  be  developed. 
Sincerely. 

H.  W.  Olattlt.  UJ3. 
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I^AVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  tinanimous  consent,  leave  of  ^ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  BiEwsTER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  PoLEY),  for  Tuesday,  April  14,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Teagite  of  Texas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PouNTAiK).  from  April  15 
through  April  22,  1959,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

To  Mr.  Hess,  for  April  15.  16.  and  17, 
on  account  of  official  committee  busi- 
ness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  ^RANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  rranted  to: 

Mr.  AoDONuno,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Passman,  for  I  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
AprU  28. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Staggbrs,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ws  of  New  Mexico),  for  15  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 


Mr.  DooLKT  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, the  following : ) 

Mr.  Pogarty. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Halleck  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Maqnitsok. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 12.  An  act  to  expedite  the  utUlzatlon  of 
television  transmission  faculties  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EINROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Cc«nmlttee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2575.  An  act  to  nuthorlze  the  impro- 
priation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  the  III  Pan  American  Oames  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  lU.;  and 

H.R.  3648  An  act  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  in  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BIIIj  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2493.  An  act  declaring  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Aprtl  16,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pted- 
eral  Communications  (Tommisslon,  tranainlt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  tp  amend  section  6(c)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
redefine  the  duties  and  fimctlons  of  the 
review  staff";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propKJsed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entiUed  "A  bm 


to  amend  subdivision  c  of  section  48  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  USC.  76c)  to  Increase 
the  closing  fee  of  the  tnutee  from  $5  to 
•10  and  section  132  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  632);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Georgia 
Kaolin  Company  v.  The  Dnited  States  (Con- 
gressional No.  7-65);  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BIUUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  Xin,  re- 
ports of  committees  were  deUvered  to 
the  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to 
the  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  3460.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  271).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  erf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  ICr.  HULL: 
HJl.  6346.  A  bm  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war,  national  dis- 
aster, emergency,  or  economic  depression, 
and  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  pub- 
lic debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
HJl.  6347.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  en- 
couragement of  economic  redeveloixnent  in 
communities  depressed  by  chronic  xxnem- 
ployment;  to  the  Committee  on  TtnnHpg  i^jj 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  6348.  A  blU  to  provide  a  practical 
means  of  reducing  the  national  debt  by  des- 
ignating the  obligations  to  be  reUred  by  cer- 
tain payments  received  by  the  United  SUtes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  BRO'rHIU<: 
HA.  0849.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  tn- 
titled  "An  act  to  require  certain  safety  de- 
vices on  hovisehold  refrigerators  shipped  in 
Interstate  commerce."  approved  August  2. 
1956;  to  the  Commlttiee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CTKLLER:  '" 

H.R.  6350.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  city  of  New  York  of  certain  lands 
located  in  said  city  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  6351.  A  bill  to  revise  section  3054. 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  concern- 
ing the  enforcement  of  certain  provisions  of 
such  code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  6352.  A  bill  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority 
on  its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COOLEY: 
HH.  6353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
making  appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Federal  land  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultwe. 
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ByMr.  CBAMEB: 

H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  sectionB  522  and 
645  of  title  88.  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  Income  limitations  applicable  to 
pajrment  of  pension  for  non-servlce-con- 
nected  disability  or  death  to  $3,000  and 
$3,300;  to  the  Ck>mmltte«  <m  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6355.  A  bill  to  amond  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  ot  1937  to  increase  from  $100 
to  $150  a  month  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings which  a  disability  annuitant  may  earn 
without  losing  his  annuity  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  Jl.  6366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  annui- 
ties under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  restore  the  traditional 
relationship  between  active  duty  pay  and  re- 
tired pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJR.  6358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 18.  1942  (relating  to  research  for  uti- 
lization of  coal),  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  certain  contract  or 
contracts  for  research  and  to  make  certain 
grants  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6359.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

H.R.  6360.  A  bill  to  provide  that  special 
nonquota  immigrant  visas  may  be  issued  to 
certain  orphans  lawfully  adopted  abroad 
after  June  30,  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 

H.R.  6361.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bxirslng  the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  fees  by  attorneys  represent- 
ing claimants  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  to  provide 
for  lump-sum  payments^ to  certain  ben«ff^ 
claries  under  such  act;  to  the  Commltt^on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  at  $1.25  an  hour;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lalx>r. 

By  Mr.   HEALEY: 

Hit.  6365.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions tea  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  th  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HERLONQ : 

HJl.  6366.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  6367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  In  order  to 
amend  the  definition  of  the  term  "United 
States":  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  certain  pumice  stone  on  the 
free  list;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.R.  6309.  A  bni  to  provide  an  alternative 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  money 
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made  available  to  a  State  Tor  schools  and 
roads  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
case  of  sales  of  certain  forest  products  from 
national  forests  located  within  such  State, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultxire. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  6370.  A  bill  to  provide  for  absence 
from  duty  by  civilian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  on  certain  days,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  6371.  A  bill  to  provide  foiHi  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  project  for  Narragua^us 
River.  Maine;  to  the  Cpmmlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6372.  A  bill  to  provide  a  preliminary 
examination  and  survey  of  Calf  Island,  Maine, 
in  the  interest  of  navigation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN:  ' 
H.R.  6373.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

ByMr.MULTER: 
H.R.  6374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  6375.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PEI.lt  : 
H.R.  6376.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  certain  expenditures  Incurred  In 'con- 
nection with  measures  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate shall  be  allowed  as  business  deduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  PFOST: 
H.R.  6377.   A  bill  to  consolidate,  revl.se.  and 
reenact  the  public-land  townslte  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  6378.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  to  use  certain 
real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
national  headquarters  of  such  society;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  6379.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  the 
definitions  of  World  War  I  and  World  Wax  II, 
for  the  purposes  of  war  orphans'  educational 
assistance,  conform  to  those  applicable  to 
compensation  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  death;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  6380.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
authority  to  provide  ho.spltal  and  medical  care 
for  veterans  who  are  U.S.  citizens  temporarily 
residing  abroad  to  Include  those  with  peace- 
time servloe-inctirred  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  6381.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
H  Jl.  6382.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  smaU  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
Hit.  6383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RenegotU- 
tlon  Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  6384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
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to  the  Committee  on 


for   other    purposes; 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  6385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renefotia- 
tion  Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  6386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R  6387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6388.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  promote  the  construc- 
tion of  science  buildings  and  the  develop- 
ment of  related  equipment  and  facilities  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Unltsd 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  aatf 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H  R  6389.  A   blU    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  luggage,  handbags,  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 

H  R.  6390.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination 
In  any  public  or  semipublic  place  or  by  any 
public  or  semipublic  transportation  against 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  beneflu 
to  certain  contractors'-  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6392.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1M8  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Guamanlans  killed  or  captured  by  the  JapH 
anese  at  Wake  Island;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   PUCINSKI: 

HR.  6393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code 
so  as  to  provide  Insxirance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  stirglcal  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  svir- 
vivors  insurance  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  provide  death  compen- 
sation on  behalf  of  widows  and  children  of 
severely  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veteraas'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HR.  6395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
classification of  certain  distribution  clerks 
at  airport  niSll  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6396.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  basic   water  resources   of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States  exclu- 
sive control  over  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H  J.  Res.  338.  Joint     resolution     declaring 
Good  Friday  in  each  year  to  t>e  a  legal  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.REUSS: 

H.  Res.  242.  Resolution  favoring  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nu- 
clear weapons  testa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO :  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Sute  of  Connecticut 
memorializing  Congress  to  support  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion relative  to  the  imposition  and  coUec- 
tlons  of  taxes  on  Income  by  the  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO:  Memorial  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  me- 
morlallzlnK  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  support  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  adopting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29.  providing  that  the  sev- 
eral States  would  have  no  power  to  Impose 
and  collect  taxes  on  Income  from  whatever 
source  derived  except  in  respect  to  residents 
of  the  sute  imposing  the  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  j 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-316  to  include  cases  which  fall  within  the 
foxu-th  preference  quou.  In  order  to  provide 
for  entry  of  the  many  thousands,  petitions 
for  whom  have  piled  up  In  a  backlog  In  prior 
years:  and  that  In  order  not  to  create  another 
problem  of  separated  families,  those  sppli- 
canu  who  are  married  and  have  families 
be  permitted  to  bring  them  into  this  coun- 
try: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANK:  Memorial  of  General  Court 
of  MassachxuetU  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  burdens  preseetly  existing  on 
the  textile  and  fishing  Industries  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr  MONAGAN:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
memorialising  Congress  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-316  to  include  cases  which  fall  with- 
in the  fourth  preference  quoU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  memorializing 
Congress  to  support  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  relative  to  the 


imposition  and  collections  of  taxes  on  Income 
by  the  SUtes;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Leglsla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  states  to  take  steps  to  acquire,  es- 
tablish, and  develop  a  Kettle  Moraine  Na- 
tional Park  In  Wisconsin  to  properly  com- 
memorate  the  glacial  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1.  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.6397.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    lona 
Lembesls  (nee  Rozanitou);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   DERWINSKI: 
H  R  6398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Hen- 
ryka  Bernard;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H  R  6399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Perelra  Femandes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FINO: 
H.R  6400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Yoimg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HARRISON: 
H.R.  6401.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Ingold 
Habn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
HR  6402    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
StlgUc:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEYER: 
HR.  6403.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Myon 
Yon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MILLIKEN: 
H  R.  6404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ser- 
puhl  Klavuzoglu;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOORE: 

HR  6405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vukasin 

KrtoUca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

ByMr.  TAYLOR: 

HH.  6406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  S. 

Collins;  to  the  Comml^e  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

149.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY:  Resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chaml>er  of  Com- 
merce, New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  opposing  Federal 
subsidies  for  public  education  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  unnecessary,  unreasonable,  un- 
sound and  dangerotis  to  the  preservation  of 
local  initiative  and  vitality;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lal>or. 

150.  Also,  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  urging  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 161  to  eliminate  the  back-door  financ- 
ing, and  requesting  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  use  their  greatest  efforts  to  cc»npel  the 
House  Rules  Committee  to  report  this 
measure  to  the  House  and  then  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  same;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

151.  Also,  resolution  erf  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
Rochelle,  NY,  urging  the  repeal  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  telephone  and  transportation  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

152.  Also,  resolution  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  appealing  for  the  removal  of 
excise  tax  on  luggage,  briefcases,  personal 
leather  goods  such  as  wallets  and  key  cases, 
and  ladles'  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

153.  By  Mr.  GIAIMO:  Petitl<m  of  the  PubUc 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut pertaining  to  excise  taxes  on  tele- 
graph service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

154.  By  Mr.  KNOX:  Petition  of  residents 
of  the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Mich- 
igan in  behalf  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Fin- 
land and  Its  people;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

155.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president.  Legion  for  the  Survival  of  Freedom. 
Inc..  McAllen,  Tex.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
defense  of  American  freedom;  to  the  C<»nmit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


lUdiatioB  Hazard  Act  of  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1959 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
10,  1959. 1  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6265.  to 
provide  for  the  vesting  of  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  from  radiation 
hazards  in  the  PubUc  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  deals  with  a  most 
Important  and  crucifU  public  health 
hazard,  the  danger  of  ionizing  radiation. 
The  principal  sources  of  ionizing  radia- 
tion which  have  been  created  or  devel- 
oped by  man  Include  X-ray  machines, 
nuclear  reactors  and  their  radioisotopic 
byproducts,  high-energy  particle  accel- 
erators, a  number  of  concentrated  forms 
of  naturally  occurring  radioactive  mate- 


rials, and  the  fallout  constituents  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Among  these  sources, 
only  nuclear  reactors,  their  fuels,  their 
radioisotopic  byproducts,  and  their 
radioactive  wastes  have  been  placed  un- 
der substantial  regulation  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  influence  on  health 
and  safety. 

In  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram through  which  the  health  hazards 
of  all  sources  of  ionizing  radiation  may 
be  brought  under  supervision,  there  is  an 
important  weakness  in  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  control  radiation  safely. 

X-ray  machines  are  now  used  ex- 
tensively in  industry  as  well  as  in  the 
health  professions.  Radioisotopes  are 
finding  application  In  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  industrial  plants,  univer- 
sity laboratories,  hospitals,  and  agricul- 
tural research  centers.  And  nuclear  re- 
actors are  being  planned  and  constructed 
at  an  accelerating  pace.  Pew  areas  of 
human  activity  remain  where  sources  of 
ionizing  radiation  do  not  fln<j  some 
prtU:tical  application. 

A  comprehensive  program  for  the  con- 
trol of  radiation  hazards  includes  many 


elements;  two  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention:  (a)  The  formulation  of  sound 
radiation  protection  standards  and  (b) 
the  enforcement  of  public  health  regula- 
tions based  upon  these  standards. 

One  of  the  important  problems  with 
which  the  Congress  must  deal  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment functions  of  a  radiation  control 
program  must  be  discharged  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  what  extent 
they  may  be  discharged  effectively  by 
State  and  governmental  agencies. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  H.R.  6265  would 
do  the  following.    It  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Government  that  primary 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
public   health   from    radiation   hazards 
shall   be  vested   in  the  Public   Health 
Service  and  in  State  and  local  health 
authorities.     It   instrticts   the   Surgeon 
General  to  develop,  in  consultation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  exercis- 
ing responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  radiation  hazards,  uniform 
standards  of  radiation  protection.     It 
authorizes  the  Surgeon  General  to  con- 
duct   research,    studies,    investigations. 
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and  training  programs  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  radiation  hazards  both  di- 
rectly and  through  grants-in-aid.  It 
establishes  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Radiation  Hazard  Control,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  to  consist 
of  15  members,  including  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  And  finally.  It  requires  the 
Surgeon  General  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  February  28,  1960,  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  control 
of  radiation  hazards  emanating  from  all 
manmade  sources.  This  program  will  be 
developed  by  the  Surgeon  General  after 
consultation  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  exercising  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  radia- 
tion hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  6265  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  it  is  my  hope 
as  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  that  action  on  this 
important  legislation  can  still  be  taken 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 


But  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow,  there 
came  the  gleam  of  a  comforting  thought. 
Maybe,  I  said  to  myself,  Mr.  Summer- 
field  is  wiser  than  us  all.  Maybe  he 
alone  realizes  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
noise,  and  complexity  and  speed  of  the 
space  age,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that 
time  is  eternal,  that  life  will  go  on,  and 
that  we  must  preserve  some  of  the  old 
values  of  cumbersomeness,  ineflBciency 
and  delay. 


Mr.  Sammerfield's  Space  Age  Philosophy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  April  14, 1959 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
was  when  it  took  4  days  for  regular  mail 
to  reach  me  here  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  For  6  years,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  learned  that  I  could  count  on 
this  as  an  immutable  rule  of  thumb. 

It  was  kind  of  comforting,  even,  to 
know  I  could  depend  on  this,  one  of  the 
few  unchanging  constants  In  an  age  of 
bewildering  flux. 

Alas,  no  more.  Mr.  Summerfleld. 
caught  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
could  not  leave  well  enough  alone.  He 
persuaded  the  President  and  a  somewhat 
reluctant  Congress  to  give  him  more 
money  through  increased  postal  rates 
to  finance  a  wholesale  modernization 
program  of  the  postal  service.  He  prom- 
ised us  a  new,  efiBcient  i>ostal  system,  in 
keeping  with  the  moods  and  needs  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century. 

The  new  look  has  arrived,  quietly, 
unheralded. 

It  now  takes  7  days  for  the  mail  to 
reach  my  ofBce. 

I  long  hesitated  to  admit,  even  to  my- 
self, that  my  old  familiar  4-day  rule  had 
been  replaced  by  a  brand  spanking  new 
7-day  model.  But  Indisputable  proof 
confronted  me  last  Friday.  April  10. 
when  the  postman  delivered  a  letter  to 
the  ofllce  at  1  p  jn. 

I  looked  at  the  postmark.  The  letter 
had  been  posted  exactly  7  days  earlier, 
at  1  pjn.  April  3.  from  a  small  town  In 
the  State  of  Washington. 

I  felt  sad.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  truth 
was  forced  upon  me.  Even  this  had 
changed  and  was  no  more. 


World    Law— The    Bridfe    Between    the 
Danger  and  the  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    ORCOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  14. 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
which  I  .am  scheduled  to  present  this 
evening  before  the  Wilmington,  Del. 
chapter  of  the  United  World  Federalists: 

WoRLO  Law — The  Bridgk  Betwczn  thb 
'  Danger  and  the  £>ream 

Considering  the  degree  and  the  Immediacy 
of  the  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  world  dis- 
aster and  the  apparent  remoteness  of  peace 
based  on  world  law,  it  might  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  commence  my  remarks  with  the 
words  of  a  hymn.  You  are  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  second  verse  of  "Turn 
Back  O  Man,  Forswear  Thy  Foolish  Ways," 
but  let  me  read  it  to  you : 

"Earth  might  be  fair  and  all  men  glad  and 
wise. 

Age    after    age    their    tragic    empires    rise. 

Built  while  they  dream,  and  In  that  dream- 
ing weep, 

Would  man  but  wake  from  out  his  haunted 
sleep. 

Earth  might  be  fair  and  all  men  glad  and 
wise." 

Hymns,  fellowship,  prayer — all  these 
should  be  utilized  In  the  search  for  world 
peace.  We  remember  what  St.  Paul  preached. 
W«  know  that  faith  needs  works.  We  won- 
der, are  we  smart  enough  to  survive?  Is  It 
In  fact  too  lata  to  avert  world  disaster? 
The  cosmic  clock  may  indeed  Indicate  5  min- 
utes after  13,  not  before  12. 

I  didn't  come  here  tonight  to  despair,  nor 
did' I  come  here  to  bedazzle  you  with  the 
prospect  of  a  world  at  peace,  a  peace  Insured 
by  effective  world  law. 

PRESENT  POLICIES  PUSH  ATOMIC  WAR  CLOSER 

I  dldnt  come  to  make  you  wring  your 
hands  and  gnash  your  teeth  and  tear  your 
hair,  although  I  grant  that  these  responses 
may  be  entirely  defensible  In  the  light  of  our 
present  situation  and  of  our  policies  which 
are  every  day  pushing  us  closer  to  jitomlo 
war  and  to  the  destruction  of  oui  civilisa- 
tion. 

I  didn't  come  to  describe  for  you  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  configurations  of  a 
world  no  longer  forced  to  dissipate  its  rt- 
sources  In  a  gigantic  arms  race. 

I  did  come  to  Wilmington  from  Washing- 
ton to  attempt  to  delineate  more  precisely 
the  danger  confronting  the  world  today  and 
the  dream — the  attainment  of  which  means 
escape  from  this  danger.  I  oame  to  counsel 
against  ezoesses  of  both  despair  and  hope. 
If  we  have  decided  to  climb  Mt.  Bnerest,  we 
do  not  give  up  before  we  start,  nor  do  we 


start  without  considerable  preparations, 
preparations  which  might  be  hastened  if 
that  Biunmlt  were  soon  to  be  the  only  place 
on  earth  that  could  sustain  life. 

So  It  is  with  the  attainment  of  workable 
world  law.  I  want  to  discuss  several  par- 
ticular preparations  we  can  make  and.  I 
add,  must  make  Immediately. 

Washington,  D.C.,  sometimes  described  as 
a  place  of  protocol,  alcohol,  and  Oerltol.  has 
no  monopoly  on  attempts  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, and  certainly  we  can't  do  It  without 
the  help  of  Wilmington.  Del..  Eugene,  Greg., 
and  people  in  cities  and  countries  every- 
where. 

A  human  being  Is  a  frail  thing.  He  can 
easily  be  killed.  Most  of  us  are  reluctantly 
reconciled  to  our  own  personal  mortality, 
but  we  are  appalled  at  the  thought  that  our 
children  may  not  have  a  chance  to  grow  up 
because  of  our  progress  In  the  arts  of 
weapon  making.  We  would  Uke  to  figure 
out  how  to  save  them. 

We  must  accurately  assess  the  danger. 
Are  we  too  alarmist?  Is  there  a  balance  of 
terror  on  which  we  can  rely?  Can't  we  take 
comfort  In  the  age-old  belief  that  for  every 
offensive  weapon  man  has  Invented,  man 
has  soon  developed  an  effective  defense? 

THS    LINES    CROW    LONORB 

The  danger,  unquestionably.  Is  unprec- 
edentedly  great.  We  have  explosives  Incon- 
celvably  more  powerful  than  any  we  ever 
Imagined  possessing.  Let  me  Illustrate.  If 
you  use  a  line  2  Inches  long  to  represent 
the  explosive  force  of  an  11,000-pound  block- 
buster chemical  bomb,  the  largest  we  had  In 
World  War  II.  In  order  to  represent  on  the 
same  scale  a  3-megaton  hydrogen  bomb — • 
relatively  small  thermonuclear  device — you 
would  have  to  draw  a  line  20  miles  long. 

Propulsion  and  guidance  83rstems  are  im- 
proving rapidly.  Our  experts  assured  vis 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  we  now  were  at 
the  stage  of  "nuclear  plenty,"  which  means 
each  of  three  nations  has  more  than  twice 
or  three  times  enough  bombs  to  wipe  out  all 
human  life.  Our  military  men  talk  dis- 
passionately about  the  "overkill"  problem. 

THREE    WATS    OP    TRIOGERIHO     WAS 

But  Just  because  we  have  them  doesn't 
mean  we'll  use  them,  does  It?  Let's  look  at 
the  ways  an  all-out  war  could  be  triggered. 

First,  Intentionally.  We  have,  I  am  told, 
an  Increasing  ntmiber  of  mlUtAry  men  pri- 
vately advocating  preventive  war.  their  res- 
son  being  that  In  no  other  way  will  we  have 
a  chance  because  of  vast  Soviet  superiority 
In  missiles.  Of  course,  the  Soviets  are  aware 
of  this  reasoning.  And  we  realize  they  may 
decide  to  Insure  that  their  missiles  get  the 
head  start. 

Second,  war  could  start  accldentaUy. 
That  Is,  the  result  of  human  error.  Many 
fingers  are  on  many  triggers  and  those 
fingers  belong  to  fallible  human  beings. 

Third,  by  unauthorized  action,  as  where, 
without  proper  authority,  a  ctistodlan  of  a 
weapon  decides,  for  reasons  of  insanity, 
venality.  Idealism  or  perhaps  alcohol,  to 
cause  a  thermonuclear  explosion. 

We  have  laws,  customs  and  mechanical 
safeguards  galore  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  smaU  arms,  but  a  lot  of  people  get  hurt 
and  killed  with  them  every  day. 

A  single  atomic  explosion  in  these  tlmsi 
of  tension  would  be  hard  to  Interpret  ex- 
cept as  an  aggressive  act,  the  precursor  of 
an  all-out  attack.  There  would  be  no  wreck- 
age to  examine,  no  witnesses  to  question, 
only  the  necessity  to  judge  insuntly 
whether  retaliation  was  In  order.  I  submit 
to  jrou  that  the  man  who  had  to  nuike  the 
decision  would  not  be  inclined  to  charac- 
terize any  mysterious  blast  as  anything  but 
an  attack. 

Until  tensions  in  the  world  can  be  re- 
duced, any  accidental  or  unauthorised  ex- 
plosion Is  likely  to  set  in  motion  toward 
all-out  war  forces  which  cannot  be  stopped. 


PAMTABTIC   SPBCTTLATIOM 

Do  Z  qMcuUte  fantastically?  I  wish  I 
could  say  I  did.  Let  me  read  what  the  Rand 
Corp.  said  last  July  on  this  subject,  this  cor- 
poration being,  as  many  of  you  know,  in 
effect  the  private  brains  of  our  Air  Force: 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  all-out  nu- 
clear war  could  start  in  many  ways,  other 
than   by   a  premedlUted  Soviet  attack.     A 
local    war    might    become  so   invested    with 
naUonal   interests  and  prestige  that  Soviet 
leaders.  If  faced  with  decisive  defeat,  would 
choose  to  counter  with  an  all-out  attack. 
This  danger  has  probably  Increased  because 
Khrushchev  seems  less  cautious  than  Stalin, 
less  secure  in  his  grasp  of  power,  yet  freer 
to  exercise  his  diplomacy  on  a  global  scale. 
War  might  occur  because  of  miscalculation 
of  VB.  Intentions;  In  a  perJod  of  acute  ten- 
sion,  verbal    and   even    military    indicators 
would  be  difficult  to  interpret,  and  the  pre- 
mium on  a  first  strike  might  well  tempt  the 
USSR  to  launch  a  pre-emptive  attack.    War 
might  even  begin  by  accident,  triggered  by 
a  chance  release  of  weapons,  and  carried  on 
because   both   sides   were   poised  In  a  high 
state  of  alert  for  quick  and  nearly  automatic 
retaliation.    Finally,  as  Just  mentioned,  we 
cannot    rule    out    the    posalbUlty    that    the 
United    States,   faced    with   a  major   Soviet 
■  cjtksllenge.  might  sometime  be  forced  to  re- 
"slst  militarily,  even  at  the  rUk  of  devasU- 
Uon." 

Later  in  the  same  report,  a  note  of  hope, 
at  least  as  to  falloiit,  was  sounded: 

"To  conclude:  Despite  many  unresolved 
questions  about  long-term  fallout,  it  seems 
to  be  a  sound  generalizaUon  that  long- 
term  radiation  problems  are  a  less  critical 
threat  to  the  survival  of  a  population  than 
the  central  short-term  problem,  namely, 
how  to  protect  a  substanual  fraction  of  the 
population  from  the  immediate  disaster  of  a 
nuclear  war." 

However,  disclosures  subsequently  indicate 
that  food  supplies  may  be  far  more  critical 
because  of  long-term  radiation,  so  perhaps 
even  that  vestige  of  comfort  U  denied  us. 
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tlonal  Organization  Affairs.  FTancls  O.  WU- 
cox.  expressed  administration  poUcy  In  these 
words: 

"In  this  nuclear  age,  when  we  are  all  faced 
with  annihilation,  man  must  continue  re- 
lentlessly hU  eternal  quest  for  peace.  In 
this  quest  I  believe  that  our  best  hope  still 
lies  in  the  concept  of  collective  security  and 
in  taking  what  steps  we  can  to  strengthen 
the  peace  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  " 
SomeUmes  the  White  Hrose  and  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  differ,  but  apparently 
not  on  this  point.  Consider  what  Senator 
Sttles  Bridges,  head  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  July  23: 

"But  we  are  confronted  today  with  the 
awful  fact  that  thermonuclear  devices  make 
war  a  threat  of  total  destruction  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  face  catastrophe  if  we 
allow  the  world  to  drift  Into  another  world 
war.  We  may  not  be  able  to  escape  war  In 
any  event,  but  we  have  a  sacred  duty  to  all 
mankind  to  try  to  find  another  way  out. 

"Aside  from  naked  power  politics,  backed 
by  each  nation's  armed  strength,  our  only 
hope  lies  In  developing  the  power  of  the 
community,  as  presently  represented  by  the 
United  Nations,  to  deal  with  the  trouble  spots 
that  lead  to  war. 

"The  United  Nations  cannot  control  the 
actions  of  the  great  powers.  If  they  are 
determined  to  make  war,  the  United  Nations 
win  be  powerless  to  stop^  them. 

"But  the  great  powers  'drift  into  war  by 
lining  up  on  opposite  sides  In  the  crises  that 
occur  In  smaller  nations.  If  we  give  the 
United  Nations  {lower  to  d«d  constructively 
with  these  evenu  and  conditions,  we  can 
remove  many  of  the  causes  which  set  the 
great  imwers  against  each  other,  and  thereby 
make  world  war  less  likely." 

The  Senator  and  I  disagree  on  many  Issues, 
but  not  on  this  one. 


*■*    •^    SMART    ENOUGH    TO    StTRVIVEt 

The  danger  U  clear  and  deadly  and  im- 
mediate, yet  the  usual  reaction,  when  not 
entirely  due  to  -  Ignorance,  is  either  an  in- 
different fatalism  or  a  sappy  kind  of  optlmls- 
Uc  incredulity.  One  atutude  U  summed  up 
in  the  words.  "Well  tnere's  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it."  and  the  other  in  the  worxls, 
"Things  look  tough  all  right  but  well  mud- 
dle through  again."  These  attitudes  may  be 
enUrely  adequate  from  a  personal  mental 
hygiene  point  of  view  but  they  are  not  going 
to  help  us  survive. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  about 
this  danger  and  we  certainly  can't  count  on 
muddling  through.  The  question  U.  Are  we 
smart  enough  to  survive?  Are  we  smart 
enough  to  apprehend  the  danger,  to  conceive 
the  soluUon  and  then  to  proceed  step  by  step 
to  Ito  fulfillment?  I  don't  know.  Tou 
dont  know.  We  wonder.  We  hope.  We 
pray. 

What  about  the  dream,  the  solution,  a 
world  under  law?  It  Isnt  so  complex  nor 
is  It  In  Itself  controversial.  We  dont  have 
war  among  the  SUtes  of  our  NaUon — not 
any  more.  We  have  a  Federal  system.  What 
Is  controversial  is  the  feasibility  of  even 
trying  to  attain  this  sort  of  system  for  the 
world.  The  usual  accusations  are  that 
those  who  want  world  law  are  out  to  weaken 
our  posiUon  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  also  that  such  a  system  would 
mean  an  Invasion  of  our  sovereignty  with 
Interference  in  local  affairs. 

WORLD  LAW  la  nn  soLtmoN  roa  oxn.  wbapons 
crisis 

Let  me  now  call  a  few  witnesses  In  support 
of  my  proposlUon  that  world  law  U  the  solu* 
Uon  for  our  weapons  crisis. 

I^e  President  has  said  sa  Last  AogiMl 
hU  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stete  for  Intema- 


HOW     DO     WE    trSE    THE    WORLO    LAW    CONCEPT? 

What  is  the  program?  How  do  we  use 
the  concept  of  world  law  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  danger  of  war  and  the  dream 
of  peace?  The  short  and  general  answer  is 
that  we  educate  and  discipline  ourselves  so 
that  oiu-  ezecuUve  and  leglslaUve  branches 
proceed  to  carry  out  a  vigorous  public  con- 
senstis  demanding  that  we  proceed  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  thus  per- 
mit general  massive  disarmament. 

The  longer  and  more  specific  answer  has, 
among  others,  these  lines  of  action: 

1.  We  must  set  about  at  once  to  consider 
strengthening  the  United  Nations.  Article 
109  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  provides 
procedures  for  calUng  a  Cliarter  Review  Con- 
ference. In  1955  and  again  in  1967  this  Con- 
ference was  postponed  pending  more  aus- 
picloiis  international  circumstances. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a 
United  National  Charter  Review  Conference 
meets  this  June.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
United  Stotes  at  that  time  will  urge  the 
Committee  to  recommend  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  governments 
establish  national  commissions,  or  instruct 
national  bodies,  to  undertake  studies  to  de- 
termine their  position  on  charter  review. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution to  be  Introduced  in  the  Congress  this 
week  by  myself  and  several  colleagues: 

"Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  U  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  its  oltiaens;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  seeks  freedom, 
peace,  and  prosperity  for  the  peoples  of  aU 
nations:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  Joined 
with  other  nations  to  pursue  these  goals 
through  the  United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas  enforoeable  law  has  provtn  to 
be  IndlspensaUe  to  the  attainment  of  these 
goals  and  to  the  peaosTul  and  Just  setUement 
ot  disputes  within  all  elvUlaetf  eommtuxltles: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  shoiUd  be  United 
SUtes  policy  to  seek,  through  the  United 
NaUons.  the  develofxnent  of  w<»-ld  law  to 
protect  the  freedcnn,  peace,  and  Jtart  aspira- 
tions of  all  Peebles,  to  provide  for  the  peace- 
ftil  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and 
to  permit  the  elimination  of  national  arma- 
ments; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
wUl  be  sent  to  the  President  ot  the  United 
SUtes.  who  Is  hereby  requested  to  Initiate 
studies  at  the  highest  level  of  the  changes 
which  should  be  made  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  in  the  charters  of  other 
international  organizations  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  world  law  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  this  resoluUon;  and,  pursuant 
to  this  goal;  be  it  fiu-ther 

"Resolvfid.  That  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment should  urge  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangemente  for  a  United  Nations 
Charter  Review  Conference,  when  It  meeu 
In  June  1959,  to  recommend  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  that  govemmente 
establish  national  commissions,  or  Instruct 
appropriate,  national  bodies,  to  \mderUke 
studies  to  determine  their  positions  on  char- 
ter review  or  revision  in  order  to  faciliute 
fruitful  consideration  of  suitable  measures  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  an 
effective  leglslaUve,  executive,  a^id  Judicial 
Instrument  of  world  law  when  a  Charter 
Review  Conference  is  held." 

In  my  opinion  the  very  act  of  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  would  lessen 
tensions  among  nations  today  and  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  a  war  by  design  or  a  war 
triggered  by  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
act. 

2.  Proposals  In  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Vice  President  to  Increase  the  power  of  the 
World  Court  should  proceed  on  their  own 
and  also  as  part  of  United  Nations  Charter 
revision  studies.  Senators  Hxtmphret  and 
Morse,  among  others,  propose  to  allow  the 
CoiiTt  to  decide  whether  an  issue  is  domestic 
or  not.  The  Vice  President  wants  the  Court 
to  interpret  treaties  so  as  to  bind  the  parties 
These  would  be  gigantic  steps  forward  away 
from  war  and  toward  peace. 

3.  The  esUbllshment  of  a  United  NaUons 
police  force,  as  urged  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  could.,  be  done  by  action 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  As 
presently  conceived,  it  would  be  only  for 
observation  and  patrol  but  If.  as  has  been 
urged  from  many  quarters,  such  as  organ- 
ization were  used  to  supervise  all  armed 
forces  In  BerUn,  Ito  fxmctKnis  might  weU,  In 
time,  grow  Into  something  more  formidable 
and  effective. 

4.  Cessation  of  atomic  testing.  It  was  most 
encouraging  that  the  Geneva  Ulks  were  re- 
centiy  resumed.  Any  kind  of  an  internation- 
al inspection  system  would  be  a  significant 
step  forward.  A  would-be  violator  would 
have  to  consider  the  impact  not  only  of  world 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  his  own  people. 

5.  Massive  disarmament   as  proposed  by 
Sir  Philip  Noel-Baker  and  others,  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  and  with  proper  safeguards  of 
course,  is  possible.    It  is  also  realistic.    The 
other  evening  Noel-Baker,  the  great  author- 
ity on  world  disarmament,  took  violent  ex- 
ception to  my  using  the  word  "dream"  to 
describe    world    peace    through    world   law. 
"The  romanUolsta."  he  said,  "are  those  per- 
sons who  believe  war  can  be  prevented  by  an 
arms  race."    He  went  on  to  point  out  that 
no  ootmtry  can  defend  Itself  today,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  it  spends.     Tou  might,  for 
a  while,  defend  an  airfield  or  launching  slU. 
but  not  the  people.    The  dtles  are  vulner- 
able, naked,  defenseless.    I  agree  with  him 
that  negotiations  od  a  multilateral  arms> 
UmlUtlon  agreement,  ot  great  soope.  ought 
to  be  begun  without  delay  and  with  the  ttt> 
most  deUrmlnation  and  Intelligence^ 
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6.  The  infonning  cH  public  opinion  here 
and  elsewhere,  as  by  dlsciisslons  of  the  dan- 
ger, the  dream,  and  the  programs  by  or- 
ganizations lllce  yours,  and  also  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  labor  unions,  cHurches, 
and  schools.  The  monumental  book  "World 
Peace  Through  World  Law,"  by  OrenvUle 
Clark  and  Louis  Sohn,  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  profitable  sessions.  Unofficial  In- 
ternational meetings  should  be  held  when- 
ever possible  to  dlscviss  these  matters. 

AN    IKTORICXD    FTTBLIC    OPINION 

Our    Government     Is    based     on     public 
opinion.    In  these  times  It  Is  more  necessary 
than  ever  before  that  this  public  opinion, 
which  elects  our  leaders,  be  informed. 
No  doubt  you  can  suggest  Improvements 
. ..  on  this  program.    Please  do.    I  could  add  my 

f  I  own  personal  project  of  establishing  a  chap- 

ter In  the  United  States  Congress  of  the 
World  Parliament  Association.  It  will  be 
called  Members  of  Congress  for  World  Law. 
I  could  also  mention  the  personal  secvirlty 
plans  my  able  and  respected  friend.  Ralph 
Lapp,  the.atomlc  publicist,  has  for  the  safety 
of  himself  and  hU  family  if  they  survive  the 
first  nuclear  blast.  They  have  supplies 
stored  away  In  a  shelter  not  too  far  out  of 
Washington.  He  Is  neither  a  fatalist  nor  a 
sapi{y  optimist,  but  most  of  us  are  one  or 
both. 

THl   BALANCE   OF   TERROK 

The  Other  night,  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  talking  with  Philip  Noel-Baker,  he  ended 
his  remarks  to  our  small  group  by  saying 
he  believed  that  very  substantial  arms  re- 
ductions were  not  only  critically  necessary 
but  technically  feasible  In  terms  of  effective 
Inspection  procedures. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  said.  "I  believe 
that  within  10  years  we  wUl  all  be  dead 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  an  Incinerated 
relic." 

The  man  sitting  next  to  him.  one  of  our 
highest  scientific  policy  advisers  for  the  ad- 
ministration, added  without  hesitation  and 
With  somber  sincerity,  "I  believe  so,  too." 

They  may  well  be  right.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are.  It  may  Indeed  be  6 
minutes  after  midnight;  but,  since  we  are 
not  able  to  see  this  cosmic  clock  and  be- 
uiuse  we  want  our  children  to  have  a  chance 
to  grow  up,  we  have  no  honorable  course 
but  to  proceed  as  though  there  was  still 
time  to  save  the  world  from  becoming  an 
"InclnefBted  relic." 

I  started  with  a  hymn  and  I  shall  end 
irlth  the  closing  verse  of  "Turn  Back  O 
Man." 

"Earih  shall  be  fair,  and  all  her  people  one. 
Nor  till  that  hour  shall  God's  whole  wUl  be 

done. 
Now,  even  now,  once  more  from  earth  to 

sky 
Peals  forth  In  Joy  man's  old  undaunted  cry: 
'Earth  shall  be  fair,  and  all  her  folks  be 
one.'  •* 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Voters  Support  Eisenhower  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

»  OF   INDIANA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1959  ^ 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  recent  Easter  recess,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Byrnis,  joined  with  me  in  invit- 
ing    Republican     House    Members    to 


report  informally  on  current  sentiment 
in  their  home  congressional  districts  on 
these  four  topics:  First,  the  fight  for  a 
balanced  budget;  second,  the  adequacy 
of  our  defense  program;  third,  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  and  the  international  situation; 
and  fourth,  resistance  to  spendthrift 
Federal  programs. 

The  response  from  bur  membership 
was  gratifying  and  enlightening.  The 
replies  were  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Byrnes  and  myself  and  were  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  report  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident this  morning  at  the  White  House 
leadership  conference. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  joint 
release  reporting  on  our  findings  by  topic 
and  by  geographical  area : 

Joint  Release  bt  Hon.  Charles  A.  Halleck. 

or  Indiana.  House  Republican  Leades,  and 

Hon.    John    W.    Byrnes    of    Wisconsin. 

Chairman  or  tux  House  Rxfubucan  Pol- 
icy  CoMMrrru 

Washington,  April  14. — Reports  from  Re- 
publican House  Members,  back  in  Washing- 
ton after  spending  the  Easter  recess  in  their 
own  districts.  Indicate  overwhelming  support 
for  administration  policies  on  several  fronts, 
according  to  House  Republican  Leader 
Charles  A.  Halleck  and  John  W.  Byrnes, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Hallkck  and  Btrnes  earlier  had  asked 
their  Republican  colleagues  to  pass  along 
reactions  of  the  folks  back  home  to  four 
current  issues. 

A  survey  of  replies  Indicated  widespread 
voter  support  of  efforts  by  the  President  and 
Republicans  in  Congress  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

By  the  same  token,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  back  home  trust  President 
Elsenhower's  Judgment  on  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs,  the  returning  Congressmen  told 
Halleck  and  Byrnes. 

The  President's  firm  stand  on  the  Berlin 
situation  Is  receiving  widespread  approval, 
most  citizens  being  convinced  that  appease- 
ment of  the  Russians  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. In  the  opinion  of  Congressmen  answer- 
ing the  Halleck-Byrnes  inquiry. 

Spendthrift  programs  got  a  thumbs-down 
reaction  almost  everywhere,  the  OOP  mem- 
bers reported. 

Following  are  some  of  the  tjrplcal  replies 
received  by  Halleck  and  Byrnes  from  their 
colleagues : 

ON  A  balanced  fedekal  budokt 
Middle  West 

"The  President's  fight  has  taken  solid  root 
to  a  point  where  Democrats  are  visibly 
stunned  by  the  'spender'  label"  (Ohio). 

"I  found  overwhelming  support  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  resistance  to  Federal 
spending   programs"    (Ohio). 

"My  constituents  are  definitely  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  express  a  keen  Interest  In 
reducing  expenditures  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible"  (Illinois). 

"Republicans,  particularly,  are  encouraged 
over  the  President's  apparent  decision  to 
stand  firm  and  hold  expenses  in  line" 
(Illinois). 

"The  people  of  my  district  overwhelmingly 
support  the  President  In  his  drive  for  a  bal- 
anced budget"  (Michigan) . 

"The  President's  position  in  favor  of  a 
balanced  budget  Is  extremely  popular" 
(Indiana). 

"The  people  of  my  district  are  Insisting  on 
a  balanced  budget.  They  fear  the  inflation 
tendencies  noW  all  too  prevalent"  (Iowa). 

"The  people  of  my  district  want  Congress 
to  match  any  unbalancing  of  the  Elsenhower 
budget  with  tax  Increases,  and  a  large  per- 
centage have  told  me  to  vote  against  any 


•pending  bills  which  would  unbalance  the 
budget  unless  taxes  are  provided  to  cover 
them"  (South  DakoU) . 

Atlantic  Statea 

"The  residents  of  my  district  strongly  favor 
our  efforts  to  curtail  spending  and  balance 
the  budget"  (Pennsylvania). 

"The  people  •  •  •  continue  to  Insist  on  a 
balanced  budget"  (Pennsylvania). 

"The  people  are  generally  for  a  balanced 
budget"  (New  York). 

"The  fight  for  a  balanced  budget  la  gen- 
erally supported"  (New  York). 

"Basically,  the  people  are  concerned  with 
prices,  which  is  an  Indirect  way  of  saying 
they  want  a  balanced  budget  and  stable 
economy"  (New  York). 

"The  President  must  continue  to  show  that 
Che  Republican  Party  stands  for  a  balanced 
budget,  a  budget  providing  for  progress  And 
economy  In  Oovernment  at  the  same  time" 
(Massachusetts) . 

"I  found  repeated  expressions  In  support 
of  keeping  Federal  expenditures  under  con- 
trol" (Maine). 

"Moderation  In  Government  spending 
makes  sense  to  the  grassroots  voters"  (New 
Jersey ) . 

Pacific  States 

"1  have  more  than  27.000  signatures  of 
citizens  of  my  area  on  petitions  urging  that 
the  Government  live  within  Its  means'* 
(Washington). 

"People  are  saying  more  and  more  that 
Inflation  must  be  stopped"  (Washington). 

"I  have  been  in  receipt  of  over  7,000  let- 
ters asking  me  to  back  the  administration's 
stand  for  a  balanced  budget  with  no  new 
general  taxes"  (Washington). 

"The  general  public  Is  demanding  re- 
trenchment in  spending  which  wUl  lead  to 
a  reduction  In  taxes"  (California). 

"The  people  of  my  district  are  quite  vehe- 
ment that  I  do  everything  I  can  to  fight  for 
a  balanced  budget.  They  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  President  should  veto  any  exceaslvs 
spending  bills"  (California). 

ON  THE  ADXQCACT  OF  OU«  0KFBN8B  PBOGBAIC 
Middle  West 

"Most  people  are  Inclined  to  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  President  rather  than  the 
rantings  and  walls  of  some  of  the  self- 
appointed  political  experts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle"  (Ohio). 

"Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  believe 
that  the  decision  of  the  President  can  be 
trusted"  (Ohio). 

"They  believe  our  defense  progrAxn  to  be 
wholly  adequate"  (Illinois). 

"My  people  feel  that  the  President  Is  the 
best  authority  In  determining  our  defense 
program"  (Illinois). 

"The  people  have  confidence  In  his  (the 
President's)  Judgment  on  defense  require- 
ments" (Michigan). 

"People  are  pretty  much  ready  to  trust 
the  President's  position  with  respect  to  our 
preparations  for  defense"  (Indiana). 

"They  have  confidence  In  President  Elsen- 
hower •  •  •  and  have  no  time  for  the  so- 
called  defense  experts  In  the  Congress  who 
seem  to  have  all  the  answers"  (Iowa). 

Atlantic  States 

"1  received  no  complaints  In  regard  to  our 
defense  program"  (Massachusetts). 

"They  are  satisfied  that  our  defense  proi 
gram  Is  satisfactory  because  they  have  con- 
fidence In  the  President"  (New  Jersey). 

"My  constltuenU  have  faith, In  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  military  leader"  (Pennsylvania) . 

"My  people  do  not  seem  Inclined  to  follow 
the  armchair  generals  who  would  Ignore  {ils 
(the  President's)  military  experience"  (Pento- 
sylvanla). 

"They  believe  that  our  defense  program  is 
adequate"  (New  York). 

"The  adminlstratloif's  defense  program  Is 
generally  supported"  (New  York). 
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Pneifle  States 

"ICoet  clUaeiu  realise  the  President  Is  bet- 
ter qualified  by  training,  education,  and 
•cceas  to  all  facta  than  anyone  else  to  say 
what  the  Nation's  defense  needs  are  and 
that  they  stand  ready  to  support  his  Judg- 
ment" (Washington). 

"The  people  In  general  believe  our  defense 
program  Is  adequate"  (California). 

ON  BBUJX  AMD  TR>  DrmUfATXONAL  STrUATION 

Middle  West 

"The  firm  stand  on  Berlin  received  almost 
unanimous  approval"  (Ohio). 

"They  are  solidly  behind  him  on  the  Ber- 
lin erlsU"  (Michigan). 

"There  Is  renewed  appreciation  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  policy  of  firmness  toward  the 
Conununlsts  and  concern  lest  a  possible  suc- 
cessor be  less  firm"   (Indiana). 

"There  was  almost  unanimoiis  support  of 
the  present  stand  In  the  Berlin  crisis,  and 
constant  statements  that  we  should  be  firm, 
and  under  absolutely  no  circumstances  at- 
tempt to  appease  the  Communists"  (Illi- 
nois). 

"They  like  our  firm  position  relative  to 
Berlin"  (niinoU). 

"The  people  of  my  district  are  not  too  op- 
timistic about  a  summit  conference  unless 
It  is  first  determined  that  some  progress  can 
be  made  at  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers" 
(Iowa). 

"My  people  want  us  to  stand  up  to  Russia 
on  all  Issues"  (Kansas). 

Atlantic  StaUs 

•The  people  appreciate  that  we  must  keep 
a  stiff  upper  Up  and  meet  our  responsibilities 
In  the  Berlin  crisis"  (New  York). 

"Many  people  seemed  to  feel  that  the  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  Dulles  has  retximed  the  Presi- 
dent to  more  vigorous  leadership  and  that 
Its  effect  on  the  country  was  excellent"  (New 
York). 

"I  found  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
voters  for  the  President's  recent  televUlon 
speeches.  Polks  agree  with  his  firm  stand 
on  the  Berlin  crisis  and  are  rallying  behind 
him"  (Massachusetts). 

"Most  people  have  Just  become  Immune 
to  crises"   (Massachusetts). 

"I  found  strong  support  of  the  President's 
position  and  a  feeling  that  this  la  no  time 
for  compromise"   (Maine). 

"They  believe  he  is  doing  what  is  best  for 
the  country  In  relation  to  Berlin"  (New 
Jersey). 

"The  confidence  of  our  people  In  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Republican  Party  to  meet  the  So- 
viet challenge  is  one  of  our  major  assets" 
(Pennsylvania). 

"A  recent  poll  showed  09  i>ercent  of  the 
people  favoring  a  strong  stand  on  Berlin. 
Where  criticism  exists  It  Is  almost  always 
that  Ike  Is  not  roxigh  enough"  (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Pacific  States 

"My  people  expressed  confidence  In  Secre- 
tary DiUles  and  hope  that  he  wUl  be  able 
to  return  to  his  position"  ( Calif ornU). 

"Since  the  President's  speech  concerning 
our  firm  stand  on  Berlin,  there  has  been  a 
feeling  of  general  relaxation  In  tension  and 
worry  and  confusion"  (Washington). 

ON  spxNOTHairr  rsoxaAL  paoiMuua 

Middle  West 

•^^ur  the  most  part  the  people  that  I  talked 
with  are  opposed  to  spendthrift  programs. 
A  departure  from  this  Is  noted  only  In  the  top 
echelon  of  labor  organization"  (Ohio). 

"Iowa  people  are  definitely  opposed  to 
spendthrift  Federal  programs.  They  hope 
the  President  will  exercise  his  veto  power  In 
an  attempt  to  hold  things  within  a  propar 
balance"  (Iowa). 

"The  President  should  contlntie  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  d^dt  spending  feeds  the 
fire  of  Inflation,  which  Imposes  a  eniel,  untaix 


tax  on  low-Income  groups  which  can  least 
afford  to  pay  It"  (Michigan) . 

"In  my  opinion  we  have  failed  to  make  a 
definite  Impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  vital  need  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  sound  economy.  The  spenders  still 
have  glamour  and  get  headlines"  (Illinois). 

"My  constituents  are  against  all  welfare 
spending  programs'*   (Kansas). 

Atlantic  States 

"There  is  strong  resistance  to  spendthrift 
Federal  programs' '  ( New  York ) . 

"The  people  are  tax  conscious  and  tmder- 
stand  that  If  they  are  going  to  spend,  they 
can  expect  to  be  taxed.  It  Isn't  politically 
helpful  to  be  labeled  as  a  spender"  (New 
York). 

"I  found  repeated  expressions  In  supjxnt  of 
keeping  Federal  expenditures  under  control" 
(Miklne). 

"The  people  are  deeply  concerned  about 
excessive  Federal  spending.  They  are  restive 
about  the  heavy  tax  burden  and  would  like 
s«ne  hope  of  eventtxal  tax  reUef"  (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

"The  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  whom  I  repre- 
sent, have  always  opposed  Federal  welfare 
programs.  In  my  recent  chats  with  them  I 
did  not  discover  that  they  have  changed 
their  viewpoint  In  any  particular"  (Penn- 
sylvania). 

Pacific  States 

"The  general  public  Is  demanding  re- 
trenchment In  spending  which  will  lead  to  a 
reduction    in    taxes"    (California). 

"I  feel  we  need  to  dramatize  more  of  our 
Issues  because  factual  talk  about  balanced 
budgets,  and  Inflation,  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility doesn't  have  the  emotional  appeal  of 
the  'doing  something  for  somebody'  pro- 
grams '  (Washington). 

"My  mail  indicates  the  public  generally  is 
for  curtailing  new  and  costly  programs" 
(Washington). 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF   HEW    YORK 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14. 1959 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent week  is  known  as  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Week.  Evidence  that  there  l£ 
nothing  new  under  the  sim  keeps  turn- 
ing up  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  Prom 
far  cflT  Mesopotamia  comes  proof  that  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce — that  sym- 
bol of  Jet-age  enterprise— actually  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Marl  some  6,000  years  ago. 

If  archeologists  who  plied  their  trade 
amid  those  ruins  have  read  their  cunle- 
form  tablets  correctly,  the  administra- 
tive palace  of  the  EUngdmn  of  Marl 
boasted  both  a  foreign  office  and  a  board 
of  trade,  and  from  all  accoimts,  business 
was  really  booming.  In  his  book.  "The 
Bible  as  History,"  Warner  Keller  tells 
us.  "More  than  100  officials  were  inv(^ved 
In  dealing  with  the  inc(xning  and  out- 
going messages,  which  amounted  to 
thousands  of  tablets." 

Babylon  had  its  chambers  of  com- 
merce, too,  apiMU-ently  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  fabulous 
Hanging  Gardens.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  fairs  and  merchant  guilds  were  the 
predominent    businessmen's    organisa- 


tlMis.  The  predecessor  of  the  modem 
chamber  of  commerce  was  started  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  French  King,  Henry, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Superior 
Chambers  of  C<xnmerce  of  Rrance. 
About  that  time,  too,  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles  formed  an  independent  volim- 
tary  group  to  represent  the  commercial 
Interests  of  their  port  This  early  local 
was  closely  akin  to  that  country's  pres- 
ent day  chambers  of  commerce,  volvm- 
tary  organizations  having  quasi-public 
functions.  Today  these  groups  have 
charge  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges, 
issue  export  certificates,  and  even  help 
manage  the  port  cities.  They  also  differ 
from  their  American  counterparts  in 
that  their  membership  is  smaller,  rang- 
ing from  9  to  21. 

Switzerland  has  two  distinct  types — 
those  that  follow  the  French  concept  and 
function  under  state  auspices,  and  inde- 
pendent groups  similar  to  our  own.  The 
German  chambers,  like  those  in  Prance, 
are  pretty  much  official  institutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Britain  they  are,  like 
our  own,  entirely  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

And  speaking  of  differences,  our  own 
chambers  of  commerce  really  evolved 
from  three  somewhat  different  tjrpes  of 
business  groups,  each  fulfilling  a  particu- 
lar need  created  by  a  particular  time  and 
place.  There  were  the  trading  organiza- 
tions, whose  members  met  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trading  with  one  another. 
These  were  sometimes  known  as  boards 
of  trade,  a  name  that  still  survives  in 
some  areas,  particularly  small  towns. 
Then  there  were  the  protective  organiza- 
tions— businessmen  who  banded  together 
against  high  taxes  and  discriminatory 
regulations.  And  finally,  in  the  newer 
sections  of  the  country,  town  boosters 
organized  to  seek  new  industries  and 
good  roads  that  would  draw  tourist  travel 
and  help  the  community  grow. 

Regardless  of  these  differences,  the 
common  goal  of  all  three  types  of  busi- 
ness groups  was  progress.  But  in  i^^ 
country  marked  by  rapid  growth  and 
ch£Lnge  as  ours  has  been,  what  today 
may  pass  as  progress  can  become,  almost 
overnight,  sc»newhat  of  a  mixed  blessing. 
For  example,  as  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  slipped  further  into  history,  the  big 
move  to  the  new  population  centers 
brought  new  problems.  But  the  old- 
timers  saw  no  personal  profit  from  be- 
coming bigger  cities,  and  they  often  voted 
down  needed  public  improvement  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless  the  growth  of 
America's  cities  was  as  inevitable  as  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  so  chambers  of 
commerce  became  the  vehicles  by  which 
civic-minded  people  could  be  mobilized 
"to  build  bigger  C(»nmunitie8  by  making 
them  better." 

The  stock  market  crash  brought  a 
somewhat  different  problem,  though. 
As  land  values  went  down,  so  did  the 
municipality's  ability  to  service  their 
overextended  bond  capacity.  Paced 
with  high  municipal  taxes,  the  business- 
men took  a  new  look  at  their  organiza- 
tion, and  belatedly  they  became  tax  con- 
scious. Today  the  role  of  guardian  of 
the  taxpayer's  pocketbocdc  is  an  estab- 
lished function  oi  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 
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Until  1912,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
movement  had  little  or  no  cohesiveness. 
Then  President  Taft  urged  a  group  of 
businessmen  to  form  what  later  became 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Now  there  are  32  State  and  re- 
gional chambers,  but  the  backbone  of  the 
movement  still  remains  the  local  unit. 
And  these  days  its  business  is  not  all 
business,  either.  The  local  chamber  of 
commerce  provides  the  leadership  for  all 
kinds  of  community  activities — a  project 
for  the  handicapped,  the  building  of  a 
playground,  a  fund  drive  to  send  city 
kids  to  camp. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  projects  aimed  at 
helping  youngsters  rate  high  among 
chamber  of  commerce-sponsored  activ- 
ities. But  then  this  preoccupation  with 
the  problems  of  America's  children  is 
nothing  new  in  chamber  of  commerce 
history.  The  records  show  that  the  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce — the  oldest  in  the 
coimtry — was  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  child  labor  law  in  the 
Nation. 


Three  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  Dutch  Landing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  14. 1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  1959.  the  second  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York, 
Potomac  branch,  was  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
banquet  marked  the  opening  of  the  fes- 
tivities commemorating  the*  350th  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  bring  this 
significant  occasion  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  I  am  a  life-long  mem- 
ber of  the  Holland  Society  as  was  my 
father  before  me. 

Messages  were  received  at  the  banquet 
by  numerous  prominent  persons,  includ- 
ing His  Excellency  J.  H.  van  Roijen, 
Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  whose  greeting  read  as  follows: 

Congratulations  to  the  Potomac  Branch  of 
the  Holland  Society  on  initiating  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  people  on 
your  shores  and  the  commemoration  of  this 
year  of  history. 

President  Elsenhower  wired  greetings, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings  to  the 
members  and  guests  of  the  Potomac  Branch 
of  the  HoUand  Society  of  New  York  gathered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  DUtch  explorations  by  Henry  Hudson. 
From  the  earliest  days,  the  growth  and  spirit 
of  oxir  country  have  been  strengthened  by 
citizens  of  Dutch  descent.  The  Holland 
Society  helps  to  preserve  an  Important  qual- 
ity of  American  culture.  I  am  delighted  to 
add  my  best  wishes  for  a  fine  evening. 

DWIGHT   D.    ElSZNHOWnt. 

I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on  some 
of  the  historical  highlights  in  connection 
with  the  settling  of  the  Dutch  on  what  is 


now  known  as  Manhattan.  For  instance. 
Netherlands'  Prince  Bernhard  said,  on 
May  19. 1958: 

The  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  can 
pride  themselves  on  very  old  cultural  rela- 
tions. In  1(338  Holland  provided  your  coun- 
try with  Ite  first  schoolmaster,  Adam  Roe- 
lants.  An  early  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Qulncy  Adams,  opened  a  long 
line  of  American  students  seeking  knowledge 
at  Dutch  universities,  when  at  the  age  of  13 
he  registered  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Ley  den. 

You  who  are  friends  of  my  country  and 
whose  ancestors  In  many  cases  came  from 
there,  have  set  yowselves  the  task  of  ad- 
vancing the  friendship  and  cultural  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

There  was  a  tablet  In  the  court  of  the 
recently  demolished  Produce  Exchange 
near  the  Customs  House  in  downtown 
New  York  that  marked  the  location  of 
the  first  school  in  New  Amsterdam, 
taught  by  Adam  Roeland^en.  It  was  also 
the  first  school  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  America. 

Another  first:  In  1648,  when  the 
northernmost  limits  of  the  town  extend- 
ed no  further  than  Wall  Street,  Gov. 
Pieter  Stuyvesant  laid  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  New  York's  and  the  Nation's  vol- 
unteer fire-fighting  system  when  he  ap- 
pointed four  fire  wardens. 

A  medical  first  In  America:  When  the 
17th  centui-y  began,  doctors  cured  much 
more  by  personality  than  by  their  reme- 
dies and  practices.  As  a  consequence, 
this  era  witnessed  the  discoveries  of  An- 
tony van  Leeuwenhoek,  who  built  the 
microscope  and  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  corpuscular  formation  of  the  blood, 
and  those  arising  from  Christian  Huy- 
ghens'  epochal  studies  in  the  field  of 
optics.  Dutch  colonial  America  was  the 
scene  of  several  probable  "fusts,"  notably 
the  first  coroner's  inquest — 1658 — and 
establishment  of  the  first  hospital — 
1659. 

The  three  Presidents :  Three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  been  of  direct 
descent  in  the  male  line  from  settlers  of 
New  Netherland  well  in  advance  of  1675. 
At  least  as  many  more  occupants  of  the 
White  House  have  been  in  part  of  such 
ancient  stock  through  marriage.  These 
three  Presidents  were  also  Governors  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  first  of  the 
trio  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  second 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt — a  very  active 
member  of  the  Holland  Society — and  the 
third  was  Pi-anklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  my 
father. 

Our  flag:  The  Andria  Doria.  bearing  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  July  4,  1776,  and  her  commission  from 
the  Continental  Congress,  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  with  copies  in  blank,  signed  by 
the  same,  for  the  equipment  of  priva- 
teers, and  with  a  13 -striped  flag  fiying  at 
her  masthead,  sailed  into  the  roadstead 
of  St.  Eustatius  on  the  16th  of  November 
1776.  She  dropped  anchor  before 
Orangetown  and  in  front  of  Fort  Orange. 
The  commander  of  the  fort.  Abraham 
Ravenle,  on  seeing  the  character  of  the 
vessel,  and  recognizing  the  fiag  of  the 
American  Congress,  was  in  a  quandary. 

What  should  he  do?  Should  he  salute 
it  with  the  full  number  of  "honor  shots" 
which  were  usually  accorded  to  men-of- 
war  of  a  recognized  nation  and  thus  offi- 


cially recognize  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  He  was  ordered  by 
Governor  De  Graeff  to  return  the  salute 
with  two  guns  less,  as  if  the  Andria  Doria 
were  a  merchantman.  Upon  the  com- 
mander's return  to  the  fort,  the  Dutch 
garrison  belched  forth  a  salute  of  11 
guns.  Following  this  event  were  serious 
repercussions.  Governor  De  GraefT  was 
subsequently  recalled  to  Holland.  The 
English  protested  in  no  uncertain  terms 
to  the  Netherlands  Government  and  ac- 
cused it  of  violating  its  neutrality  in 
recognizing  an  enemy. 

EvACVATiON    DAT,    NovncBKB    25,    178S 

Their  discovery  Is  a  feat  even  more  dlffl- 
cult  than  that  performed  by  Symon's  great- 
great-grnndson.  Sgt.  John  van  Arsdale.  who. 
after  fighting  against  the  British  in  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  being  cap- 
tured. Imprisoned,  and  nearly  starved  to 
death  by  them,  on  evacuation  day  at  New 
York.  November  25.  1783.  climbed  the  tall 
greased  flagpole  at  the  battery,  tore  down 
the  British  fiag.  and  fastened  the  American 
flag  there.  The  British  had  evacuated  the 
city  at  noon,  leaving  their  flag  flying,  after 
secretly  greasing  the  pole.  American  mili- 
tary orders  for  the  day  were  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  should  be  raised  upon  the  pole  when 
General  Washington  appeared  at  the  battery. 
At  the  Tltal  moment  the  order  could  not  b« 
executed;  the  humiliation  was  Intense:  no 
one  was  able  to  climb  the  pole — until  a  young 
man  in  the  crowd  of  spectators  volunteered. 
He  was  John  van  Arsdale.  who.  having  been 
a  sailor  in  his  father's  ship,  climbed  the  pol*. 
tore  down  the  flag,  and  substituted  Old  Glory. 
Upon  descending,  he  received  an  ovation  and 
a  gift  of  money,  to  which  General  Washing- 
ton contributed.  (Hoppln,  "The  Washington 
Ancestry,"  vol.  ni,  p.  164.) 

Many  fortunes  have  been  made  In  New 
York  City  real  estate  since  the  Indians 
traded  Manhattan  to  Peter  Minult  for 
trinkets  worth  $24. 

Today's  value  of  all  land  and  build- 
ings, less  tax-exempt  holdings,  on  Man* 
hattan  Island  is  far  in  excess  of  $10  bil- 
lion. The  Dutch  certainly  got  a  bargain 
for  their  bQfids. 


National  Allergy  Month 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    KHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSBNTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  April  14. 19S9 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  begin- 
ning August  15  and  ending  September  15 
as  National  Allergy  Month.  Its  purpose 
is  to  urge  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
cooperate  in  the  fight  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  allergic  illness 
and  to  invite  the  communities  of  the 
United  States  to  mobilize  and  extend 
their  health  resources  to  more  ade- 
quately take  care  of  the  growing  number 
of  our  citizens  afflicted  with  these  dis- 
eases. 

The  allergic  diseases  include  both  com- 
mon and  rare  conditions.  Some  are  so 
serious  as  to  threaten  life,  others  are 
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no  more  than  annoyances.  But.  all  im- 
pair health,  happiness,  and  productivity 
and  many  decrease  longevity.  While 
most  of  us  are  familiar,  at  least  by  the 
name,  with  bronchial  asthma,  hay  fever, 
allergic  eczema,  allergic  headaches,  ab- 
normal reactions  to  drugs,  and  the  con- 
tact skin  eruptidns  so  common  in  in- 
dustry, we  are  less  familiar  with  the  dis- 
eases of  an  allersdc  nature  which  affect 
the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  the 
blood  cells,  the  gastrointestinal  tract, 
the  kidneys,  and  nervous  system.  Among 
the  important  systemic  di5ease.s  sus- 
pected of  having  an  allergic  basis  are 
rheumatic  fever,  ulcerative  colitis,  cer- 
tain types  of  nephritis,  and  that  group 
of  conditions  which  are  known  collec- 
tively as  the  collagen  diseases. 

The  allergic  diseases  are  a  leading 
cause  of  acute  disease  and  chronic  dis- 
ability among  individuals  in  every  decade 
of  life,  but  especially  among  children 
since  the  initial  symptoms  of  allergy  ap- 
pear more  often  in  the  first  two  decades 
of  life  than  at  any  other  time.  Allergic 
diseases  are  also  among  the  leading 
causes  of  death  among  children. 

Long  neglected  because  they  do  not 
have  the  reputation  of  being  killers,  the 
allergic  diseases  are  now  recogmized  as 
major  causes  of  disability,  invalidism, 
and  absenteeism  from  school,  business, 
and  industry.  It  u  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  a  minimum  of  17  million 
Americans  suffer  during  their  lives  from 
an  allergic  disease,  ranging  from  annoy- 
ing hay  fever  to  severe,  crippling  and 
often  Incapacitating  asthma.  Minor 
allergic  episodes,  such  as  isolated  attacks 
of  poison  ivy  dermatitis,  affect  more  than 
half  our  total  population  at  one  time  or 
another. 

The  two  most  c<MBunon  distinct  allergic 
diseases  are  asthma  and  hay  fever.  So 
far  as  our  civilian  population  is  con- 
cerned, the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service 
ranks  hay  fever  and  asthma  third  in  pre- 
valence among  the  chronic  diseases — fol- 
lowing diseases  of  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion and  arthritis  and  rheumatism.  To- 
gether, asthma  and  hay  fever  account 
for  more  than  25  niillion  work-days  lost 
each  year. 

AIXnOT    EN   CHILOEZN 

The  overall  incidence  of  allergies  in 
children  is  about  14i  percent.  In  a  study 
of  1,225  chUdren.  aged  1  to  14  years, 
chosen  at  random  from  a  general  popu- 
lation, no  fewer  than  175  children  were 
diagnosed  as  definitely  allergic  and  220 
as  probably  allergic.  Multiple  allergies 
were  found  to  occur  in  slightly  more  than 
3  out  of  4  allergic  children.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  patients  with  eczema  had 
respiratory  allergies  and/or  asthma. 

Pood  allergy,  especially  that  to  cow's 
milk,  causing  gastrointestinal  ssonptoms 
and  infantile  eczema  Is  the  most  common 
type  of  allergy  in  early  infancy.  In  chil- 
dren, respiratory  allergies  are  the  most 
troublesome  disorders.  In  this  group, 
food  allergy  is  somewhat  replaced  by 
sensitivity  to  pollens,  animal  danders 
and  hair,  and  bacterial  infection. 
Studies  show  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  children  with  eczema  develop  asthma. 
More  than  40  percent  with  respiratory 
allergies  eventually  develop  bronchial 
asthma. 
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Prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  major 
allergies  in  early  childhood  may  not 
only  prevent  asthma  and  hay  fever  but 
also  reduce  the  frequency  of  recurring 
upper  respiratory  infections. 

Patients  under  20  have  a  much  better 
prospect  of  obtaining  marked  relief  from 
most  types  of  allergy  than  do  older  peo- 
ple. Early  diagnosis  and  competent  al- 
lergic, medical,  dermatologic.  and  some- 
times psychiatric  management  can  pre- 
vent both  the  troublesome  complications 
that  arise  from  long-standing  allergy 
and  some  of  the  secondary  changes  that 
produce  recurring  disability. 

ASTHMA 

While  asthma  may  l)egin  at  any  age. 
the  majority  of  cases  begin  in  childhood! 
If  neglected,  the  disease  tends  to  recur 
and  become  chronic  so  that  it  may  lead 
to  serious,  disabling  pulmonary  disease 
in  adult  life.  Infants  with  eczema  and 
children  with  hay  fever  are  apt  to  de- 
velop asthma.  The  popular  beUef  that 
the  asthmatic  child  will  outgrow  his  con- 
dition is  a  dangerous  one.  If  the  asthma 
is  neglected,  it  tends  to  persist.  Even  if 
it  does  subside  spontaneously,  it  may 
leave  its  victim  handicapped  physically 
and  psychologically. 

Asthma  is  one  of  the  more  frequent 
causes  of  referral  to  pediatric  outpa- 
tient clinics  and  children's  hospital 
wards  each  year.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  odds  are  8  or  9  to  1 
that  a  child  with  asthma  will  grow  out 
of  it.  Unhappily,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  early  preventive  measures,  many 
asthmatic  children  develop  severe  com- 
plications difficult  to  treat. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  complica- 
tion of  asthma  is  emphysema,  or  over- 
distentlon  of  the  limgs.  The  lungs  be- 
come voluminous;  they  have  very  little 
mobility.  Oxygenation  of  the  bldbd  is 
impaired.  The  patient  becomes  short  of 
breath  on  even  light  exertion  and  some- 
times even  at  rest. 

There  is  extra  risk  for  asthmatics  from 
surgical  procedures.  Medico-actuarial 
studies  consistently  show  that  a  great 
part  of  the  excess  mortality  among 
asthmatic  persons  is  due  to  high  death 
rates  from  respiratory  complications  of 
the  diseiase  itself  and  from  pneumonia, 
heart  disease,  and  tuberculosis.  Insur- 
ance experiences  would  indicate  that 
asthmatic  victims  are  relatively  less  re- 
sistent  to  diseases  involving  the  respira- 
tory system  than  are  nonasthmatics. 
Insurance  studies  indicate  that  the  mor- 
tality rate  for  patients  with  asthma, 
taken  as  a  group,  is  appreciably  greater 
than  for  nonasthmatics  and  conse- 
quently their  average  length  of  life  is 
somewhat  less.  The  presence  of  asthma 
in  an  individual  is  not  compatible  with 
a  high  level  of  general  health  and  efB- 
ciency. 

ALLXKGT  IN  INDX7STmT :  OCCTrPATIONAL  ALLBOnS 

In  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  the 
unimpaired  health  of  the  worker  is  es- 
sential to  the  continued  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  productive  ef- 
fort and  so.  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  Our 
national  productive  capacity  is  reduced, 
not  only  by  the  great  kilUng  diseases  of 
man,  but  also  by  conditions  which  sap 
our  national  vitality  through  insidious 


Inroads  on  the  health  of  the  worker,  be 
he  an  executive,  a  craftsman,  or  a  la- 
borer. The  allergic  diseases  are  among 
the  chrcmic  conditions  which  lead  to 
substandard  work  performance,  exces- 
sive absenteeism,  and  a  continuous  de- 
mand for  medical  attention. 

The  allergic  diseases  reduce  longevity. 
They  kill  many  individuals  prematurely 
and  contribute  to  other  deaths  by  pre- 
disposing to  heart  and  lung  disease.  But 
their  importance  lies  in  the  toll  they 
exact  from  our  working  population,  day 
by  day  and  year  after  year.  Where  al- 
lergic conditions  arise  from  occupational 
exposures,  an  increasingly  frequent  sit- 
uation in  this  age  of  chemicals  and  syn- 
thetic products,  compensation  awards 
add  to  the  financial  losses. 

The  incidence  of  allergy  among  the 
general  population  exceeds  10  percent. 
It  is  double  this  in  many  industries 
where  workers  are  exposed  to  allergens 
by  contact  or  inhalation.  At  least  20 
percent  of  occupational  conditions  are 
allergic,  and  these  are  largely  conditions 
which  recur  again  and  again. 

Industrial  progress  has  intensified  the 
problem  of  allergy.  There  is  widespread 
evidence  of  sensitization  to  industrial 
chemical  agents,  including  the  con- 
stantly increasing  nimiber  of  new  com- 
poimds  used  in  our  modem  technology. 
Allergic  contact  skin  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  common  diseases  in  industry 
today.  It  is  frequently  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, among  workers  who  handle  dyes 
and  dye  intermediates,  photographic  de- 
velopers, rubber  accelerators  and  anti- 
oxidants, soaps,  mercury  solutions, 
plants  and  plant  derivatives,  insecticides, 
plastics,  and  antibiotics. 

Mtiro  sxNBinvrrr 
Allergic  reactions  are  provoked  in 
sensitive  individuals  by  many  of  the 
drugs  commonly  used  in  medical  treat- 
ment, including  such  well-known  drugs 
as  aspirin,  quinine,  arsenic,  the  barbitu- 
rates, the  bromides  and  iodides,  and 
sulfa  drugs.  Biological  products  such  as 
insulin,  liver  extract,  other  hormones, 
and  serums,  also  may  produce  allergic 
reactions.  The  numbers  of  persons  af- 
fected year  by  year  is  in  the  thousands. 
While  many  such  reactions  are  mild  and 
are  terminated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
drug,  others  are  extremely  serious  and 
even  fatal. 

The  problem  of  drug  sensitivity  has 
become  increasingly  important  during 
recent  years  since  the  multiplicaticm  of 
new  compoimds  used  in  medical  treat- 
ment has  led  to  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  number  of  drug  reactions.  Among 
the  most  common  offenders  today  are 
the  antibiotics. 

Allergic  reactions  to  the  antibiotics 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tended use  of  these  agents.  Penicillin 
Is  particularly  apt  to  produce  allergic 
reactions  and,  because  penicillin  is  the 
most  commonly  used  antibiotic,  reac- 
tions to  it  have  been  reported  ixi  gfreat 
numbers.  A  survey  made  in  1956  re- 
vealed the  thousands  of  reactions  to 
penicillin  annually,  with  deaths  number- 
ing in  the  hundreds. 

While    the    antibiotics    have    saved 
thousands    of    lives    and    reduced    the 
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length  and  severity  of  infections  in  mil- 
liohs  of  people,  allergic  reactions  are 
sufficiently  frequent  and  serious  as  to 
pose  an  important  medical  problem. 

THX    AIXERCT    PROBX.KM     TOOAT 

At  present,  large  sums  are  being  ex- 
pended for  research  in  infantile  paraly- 
sis, tuberculosis,  rheumatism  and  heart 
disease,  cancer,  multiple  sclerosis,  pre- 
maturity and  so  forth.  Allergy  affects  as 
many  children  as  do  any  one  of  these, 
yet  there  is  practically  no  money  being 
expended  on  its  study.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  death  seldom  results  from  an 
allergy  despite  its  incapacitating  and 
chronic  character. 

Despite  the  amount  of  disability  they 
cause,  the  allergic  diseases  have  received 
relatively  little  attention  in  the  develop- 
ment of  specialized  facilities  for  treat- 
ments, in  research  and  in  medical  edu- 
cation. Even  in  cities  with  the  best  of 
general  hospitals,  it  is  often  difficult  or 
impossible  for  the  asthmatic  patient  of 
modest  means  to  obtain  adequate  care. 
Severe  asthma  requires  the  most  inten- 
sive medical  and  nursing  service,  yet  may 
persist  far  longer  than  the  acute  stage  of 
most  other  diseases.  As  a  result,  hos- 
pitals treating  acute  diseases  are  often 
reluctant  to  admit  such  patients  and  in- 
stitutions offering  chronic  care  are 
poorly  equipped  to  handle  them. 

The  number  of  allergy  patients  seen 
In  outpatient  clinics  of  hospitals  and  in 
the  offices  of  physicians  is  sufficiently 
striking,  but  even  more  so  is  the  number 
of  patient  visits.  Statistics  provided 
by  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York 
City  reveal  that  allergy  sufferers  require 
on  an  average  three  times  as  many  clinic 
or  office  visits  per  year  than  do  those 
suffering  from  all.  other  tsn;>es  of  illness. 

What  is  being  done  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  suffering  from  aller- 
gic diseases?  The  Allergy  Foundation 
of  America,  a  voluntary  health  agency 
established  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
two  national  professional  societies,  the 
American  Academy  of  Allergy  and  the 
American  College  of  Allergists,  has  de- 
veloped a  broad  program  of  public  in- 
formation and  education  intended  to 
guide  the  allergic  individual  in  obtain- 
ing the  best  possible  medical  care.  This 
agency  attempts  to  bring  to  the  public 
reliable  information  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific knowledge  about  allergy,  and  the 
management  and  treatment  of  the 
allergic  diseases. 

In  order  to  accelerate  efforts  in  the 
field  of  allergy,  the  foundation  comple- 
ments the  expanded  program  of  re- 
search and  training  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
by  offering  opportunities  for  specialized 
training  for  medical  students,  gradiiate 
physicians  and  research  scientists  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
grants. 

The  Allergy  Foundation  of  America 
Initiated  National  Allergy  Month  2  years 
ago  with  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
as  widely  as  possible  information  con- 
cerning allergy  as  a  growing  health 
problem.  For  each  of  the  past  2  years 
the  educational  campaign  conducted 
during  this  month  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful su)d  several  hundred  thousands 
of  informational  pamphlets  have  been 


distributed  to  the  public  in  an  effort  to 
inform  and  educate  our  citizens.  The 
Allergy  Foundation  of  America  plans  to 
sponsor  a  National  Allergy  Month  again 
this  year,  August  15-September  15.  To 
this  end,  tlie  joint  resolution  which  I 
have  today  introduced  in  conjunction 
with  Senator  Listkr  Hill,  will  seek  to 
obtain  Presidential  proclamation  urging 
Americans  to  support  this  program 
through  voluntary  gifts  and  services  in 
their  communities. 


A  Good  Neighbor:  Senator  Humphrey 
on  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiu'sday.  April  14. 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
University  of  Florida  on  April  3  of  this 
year  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  delivered  a  speech  on  Latin 
America. 

It  is  exc<>ptional.  It  is  a  brilliant 
resume  of  the  existing  problems  between 
the  governments  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  central  issues  involved  without  the 
cliches  and  generalities  so  prevalent  in 
discussions  of  Latin  Ameilca. 

Under  a  previous  consent.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  text  of  Senator  Humphrey  s 
statement  in  the  Record. 

M  Nrw  Era  roR  Latin  America 

(Address  prepared  for  delivery  by  Senator 
HUBSKT  H.  HuMPmuT,  of  Minnesota.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla.,  Friday 
night,  April  3.  1959) 

Tonight  I  might  have  selected  as  my  topic 
the  Berlin  crisis,  the  troubled  Middle  East 
or  the  vexing  problem  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol the  nuclear  arms  race.  But  I  have 
chosen  instead  to  talk  about  Latin  America 
and  U.S.  policy  toward  her  Latin  America 
neighbors.  Since  the  end^  of  World  War  II 
we  have  been  preoccupied  with  a  series  of 
crises  on  the  periphery  of  the  Communist 
empire — Greece.  Berlin,  Korea.  Indochina. 
Suez,  Quemoy,  Lebanon,  and  again  Berlin. 
In  the  meantime,  the  seemingly  less  pre- 
carious situation  In  Latin  America  went  al- 
most unnoticed. 

It  took  the  demonstrations  against  Vice 
President  Nixon  last  spring  to  explode  any 
remaining  Illusions  about  the  state  of  our 
Latin  American  relations.  The  plain  truth 
Is  that  today  Inter-American  relations  are 
in  a  more  critical  stage  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  In  the  past  three  decades. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  University  of  Florida,  one  of 
the  few  U.S.  universities  which  has  a  well- 
rounded  Latin  American  studies  program. 
Recently,  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  surveyed  universities 
across  the  country  to  find  out  which  ones 
offered  Latin  American  studies.  I  am  told 
that  only  eight  universities  fall  into  cate- 
^  gory  I.  that  Is.  ones  which  offer  a  well- 
'  staffed,  well-rounded  course  of  study  about 
Latin  America.  The  University  of  Florida  la 
one  of  these  eight.  Florida's  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  Inter-American  under- 
standing   also    has    been    reflected   In    the 


thoughtful  and  persistent  efforts  of  Senator 
Smatukes  to  bring  attention  to  the  realities 
of  our  foreign  poUcy  in  Latin  America. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  has  long  been  customary  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  extol  pan-American 
peace,  solidarity,  and  cooperation.  Such  ora- 
tory now  would  be  a  gratuitous  gesture.  It 
is  dangerous  to  perpetuate  comfortable 
fictions  about  a  bond  that  has  been  broken. 
The  flrrt  prerequisite  of  a  responsible  and 
effective  policy  toward  Latin  America  is  a 
willingness  to  face  the  facts,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  be. 

Orm   BTAKC   IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  im- 
portance of  cordial,  cooperative  relations 
with  our  20  sister  Republics.  Everyone 
agrees  that  strategically.  ICBM's  notwith- 
standing, Latin  America  remains  one  of  the 
key  foundations  of  our  defense  shield.  Po- 
litically, close  and  harmonious  relations  with 
the  Latin  American  people,  who  now  number 
over  180  million,  add  to  the  free  world's 
strength  in  the  larger  issues  of  the  cold 
war. 

Economically,  the  American  Republics 
constitute,  a  vital  ingredient  in  our  own 
well-being.  The  area  Is  second  only  to 
Europe  as  a  purchaser  of  ouir  nports. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  aU  our  exports  go 
there.  In  1957  this  meant  the  sale  of 
•560  miUlon  worth  of  automobiles  and  parts, 
of  9445  million  worth  of  chemicals,  9135 
million  of  medicines.  $121  million  of  edible 
animal  products,  and  so  on  across  the  board 
of  U.S.  products.  Latin  American  pur- 
chases add  up  to  a  lot  of  Jobs  for  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  imports  from  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  consist  of  many  strategic  minerals 
as  well  as  materials  essential  to  our  peace- 
time industries.  U.S.  private  investments  In 
the  area  now  total  over  |9  billion,  mure  than 
in  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

Why,  then^  have  relations  deteriorated? 

CXISIS   POLICT 

Part  of  the  responsibility  lies  In  our  pre- 
occupation with  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Asia.  While  attention  to  these  vital  areas  is 
understandable,  the  resulting  neglect  of 
Latin  America  cannot  be  Justified.  The  per- 
sonal diplomacy  of  the  administration  has 
also  tended  in  the  same  direcUon.  With 
all  decisionmaking  power  concentrated  in 
Secretary  Dulles,  the  less  precarious  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America  got  shoved  into  the 
background  until  it  too  became  a  crisis. 
Up  until  the  recent  disturbances,  I  am  told. 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers  working  in  Latin 
America  were  somehow  considered  to  be 
occupying  second-class  positions. 

TAXING   LATIN    AMERICA   KM  ORAimB 

The  good-nelghb<«  policy  itself  may  be 
partly  to  blame  for  the  assumption  that 
nothing  much  could  go  wrong  within  our 
hemisphere.  Latin  American  representatives 
tried  to  make  their  grievances  beard  through 
proper  channels  and  at  stated  conferences. 
Often  their  warnings  and  protests  were  bit- 
ter. But  the  good-neighbor  policy  had  been 
so  successful  in  cementing  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations  that  long  after  its 
demise  an  aura  of  good  wiU  lingered  on. 
hiding  the  grim  realities  underneath.  The 
hangover  from  the  good-neighbor  policy 
seems  to  have  created  an  Impression  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics were  solidly  with  us,  no  matter  what 
we  did  or  did  not  do. 

LATXN-AMXRICAN  RKVOLTmOH* 

The  attitude  of  taking  Latin  America  for 
granted  Is  only  part  of  the  growing  estrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  I  think  that  our  gravest  error  has 
been  a  misreading  of  the  revolution  gripping 
the  region.    Some  people  are  prone  to  dls- 
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miss  Latin  American  nevolts  as  mere  changes 
in  the  palace  guard,  while  others  see  Com- 
munist influence  in  every  upheaval.  These 
stereotypes  can  be  our  undoing. 

Today,  the  nations  to  the  south  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  epic  soclRl  revolution.  We  and 
the  Communists  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  telling  i>eople  the  world  over  that  they  no 
longer  have  to  live  out  their  lives  in  hope- 
less misery.  The  peoJ9les  of  Latin  America 
took  us  at  our  word. 

They  want  an  end  to  semifeudal  condi- 
tions In  which  6  percent  of  the  population 
owns  80  to  90  percent  of  the  land;  in  which  % 
handful  of  nationals  )uid  foreigners  live  in 
luxury  while  the  majot-ity  live  in  squalor;  in 
which  disease  strikes  down  their  children,  and 
hunger  and  ignorance  perpetuate  their 
slavery;  In  which  the  wealthy  minority  Joins 
with  the  army  to  keep  things  Just  as  they  are. 

Many  thousands  of  Latin  Americans  have 
risked  exile,  imprisonment,  tortiire,  and  death 
to  achieve  responsible  |government8.  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  people.  These  cou- 
rageous people  usually  jcome  from  the  classes 
that  produce  political  leadership — students, 
union  leaders,  professional  and  business  men. 
The  rash  of  revolution*  that  toppled  tyran- 
nies In  Argentina.  Coloimbla,  Venezuela,  and 
Cuba  attests  to  thelk-  determination  to 
achieve  freedom  and  bread. 

THX    LATIN    AMCaiCAN     ticAOX    OV    THE     UNITED 
STATU 

In  the  midst  of  that  upheaval,  which  we 
above  all  other  people*  should  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  ajfrnpathlze  with,  the 
United  States  has  some|how  managed  to  ap- 
pear callous  and  indifferent.  While  we 
have  eagerly  sought  Latin  American  support 
to  stop  the  spread  of  Communist  tyranny, 
we  have  demonstrated  a  peculiar  noncha- 
lance toward  despotism^  of  the  home-grown 
variety.  i 

In  1954  Secretary  Dulles  took  time  to  fly 
to  the  ninth  Inter-Am^rlcan  Conference  in 
Caracas  to  press  for  an  inter-American  dec- 
laration against  Communist  intervention  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  very  same 
year  we  bestowed  the  Legion  of  Merit  on 
P^rez  Jimenez  then  the  hated  dictator  of 
Venezuela.  (The  incredible  citation  reads  in 
part: 

"To  H.  E  Marcos  P^rez  Jimenez.  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  his  outaitanding  accomplish- 
ments. His  Excellency,  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  land  previously,  has 
demonstrated  a  spirit  oi  friendship  and  co- 
operation with  the  Ignited  States.  The 
sound  economic,  financial,  and  foreign  In- 
vestment policies  advocated  and  pursued  by 
/  his  administration  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  rapid  development  of  its  tre- 
mendous resources.  These  policies.  Judi- 
ciously combined  with  a  far  reaching  public 
w(»-ks  program,  have  resmarkably  improved 
Its  education,  sanitatlbn,  transportation, 
housing,  and  other  imikxtant  basic  facil- 
ities." 1 

Shortly  after  our  tribulte  to  P*rez  Jimenez, 
the  Archbishop  of  Caracaj  dared  to  denounce 
the  tyrant  in  a  pastoral  letter,  and  thousands 
of  anguished  Venezuelans  hazarded  their 
'  lives  to  get  rid  of  the  bloody  oppressor  upon 
whom  we  had  lavished  praise. 

On  January  10,  1968 — ^Just  13  days  before 
unarmed  men,  women.  ,  and  children  rose 
herolcaUy  against  the  bruUl  Venezuelan 
dictatorship— the  man  who  had  been  our 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela  from  1951  to 
1956  wrote  from  his  new  post  in  Turkey  to 
the  dictator's  savage  secret-police  chief  con- 
gratulating him  for  putting  down  the  first 
aborUve  revolt.  The  letter,  on  Foreign  Serv- 
ice stationery,  came  to  light  after  the  demo- 
cratic revolution. 
^  These  incidents  are,  unfortunately,  not 
isolated.  Our  Defense  Department,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cuban  revolt,  decorated  the 
officer  who  had  commandled  air  raids  against  ' 


the  Cuban  people.  We  kept  up  a  stream  of 
armaments  to  Batista  long  after  It  had  be- 
come apparent  that  he  was  using  them 
against  his  own  people,  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  our  defense  agreement. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  are  getting  a 
lot  of  mileage  out  of  such  errors.  But  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  our  own  ac- 
tions, not  Communist  propaganda,  have  cre- 
ated throughout  Latin  America  an  Image  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  selfishly  en- 
grossed in  defending  its  own  freedoms  but 
heedless  of  the  aspirations  of  others. 

THE    ECONOMIC    SITUATION    IS    SERIOUS 

U.S.  official  attitudes  with  regard  to  Latin 
America's  economic  problems  have  deejjened 
the  estrangement  between  us. 

Our  economic  attitudes  toward  Latin 
America  have  created  the  image  of  the 
United  States  are  arrogant,  paternal,  inter- 
ested primarily  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  U.S.  investors,  and  unconcerned  for  the 
well-being  of  ordinary  human  beings.  It  is 
painful  to  think  that  the  generous  Impulse 
of  the  United  States,  which  first  created  the 
idea  of  technical  assistance  In  Latin  America 
in  1942,  now  seems  so  perverted. 

As  you  know,  all  the  American  Republics, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  underdeveloped  countries.  All  are 
dependent  on  the  export  of  one,  or  at  best 
a  few.  commodities  to  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change to  buy  vital  necessities  and  to  finance 
economic  development. 

Any  downswing  in  the  world  price  or  de- 
mand for  their  few  exports  plays  havoc  with 
their  income.  This  uncerUinty  makes  de- 
velopment planning  exceedingly  difficult. 

With  an  average  annual  per  capita  income 
of  less  than  »300,  some  areas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  hard  pressed  to  maintain  even  this 
low  living  standard  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

Our  neighbors  have  not  been  sitting  on 
their  hands  waiting  for  assistance.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  area 
is  Latin  America's  own.  The  reserves  ac- 
cumulated from  the  sale  of  raw  materials 
during  World  War  II,  made  possible  a  spurt 
of  development  in  the  region.  Prom  1945  to 
1953  the  average  per  capita  Income  rose  at 
the  rate  of  3.3  percent  a  year,  and  Mexico, 
for  example,  achieved  a  rate  twice  as  great. 
After  1952,  with  reserves  depleted  and  the 
price  and  demand  for  Latin  America's  prin- 
cipal products  on  the  decline,  the  accelerated 
rate  of  development  ground  to  a  halt. 

ResiMnsible  leaders  in  Latin  America  are 
worried.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  popu- 
lations awakened  from  centuries  of  apathy 
who  are  demanding  a  better  deal  in  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ubiquitous  Communists 
are  there,  dangling  tempting  promises  before 
the  eyes  of  the  underprivileged.  £>emocratic 
leaders  In  Latin  America  know  that  they 
must  produce  some  tangible  results,  that  they 
must  provide  some  hope  for  a  better  future, 
if  democratic  government  is  to  endure. 

TBI  vs.  RXSPONSI  HAS  BXEN  A1CBICUOU8 

On  the  question  of  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic development  the  United  States  has 
presented  an  ambiguous  picture.  Latin 
Americans  understood  and  welcomed  Secre- 
tary Marshall's  stirring  declaration  at  Har- 
vard University  12  years  ago:  "Our  policy  is 
directed  not  against  any  country  or  doctrine. 
but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation, 
and  chaos."  Hunger,  poverty,  desperation 
and  chaos  well  described  Latin  American 
conditions.  And.  we  encouraged  the  Latin 
Americans  to  look,  almost  exclusively  to  us 
for  assistance. 

We  then  proceeded  to  provide  billions  in 
aid  to  Europe  and  Asia.  To  Latin  American 
pleas  for  assistance,  we  replied  with  advice 
that  they  should  look  to  private  investments 
and  private  enterprise  as  the  principal 
channel  for  their  funds.  In  1956  Senator 
SiCATHKRS  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual   Security   Act   to  provide   a   special 


fund  for  loans  for  Latin  America  for  health, 
education  and  sanitation  projects.  Tills  pro- 
posal met  with  resistance  from  the  State 
Department  on  the  grounds  that  private  cap- 
ital was  doing  a  good  enough  Job.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Congress  passed  the 
amendment  in  spite  of  State  Department 
resistance. 

The  frequent  reiteration  that  private  capl- 
tal  would  meet  Latin  American  requirements 
insulted  and  irritated  oxir  neighbors.  We 
Americans  like  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
It  has  worked  for  us,  although  not  in  the 
simon-pure  form  that  some  people  like  to 
pretend.  Latin  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  some  sour  memories  of  the  rob- 
ber-baron type  Investments,  both  domestic 
and  foreign^  which  we  ourselves  have  long 
since  ceased  to  tolerate. 

In  addition  to  historical  differences,  the 
advice  Ignored  the  plain  fact  that  private 
enterprise  goes  in  to  make  a  profit,  and  will 
hardly  be  attracted  when  the  basic  sinews  of 
a  national  economy — such  as  roads,  power 
and  sanitation  facilities — are  lacking. 

Moreover,  bverdependence  on  private  in- 
vestment results  In  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
economic  development  as  private  funds  hap- 
hazardly move  Into  a  mine  here  and  a  fac- 
tory there.  Latin  Americans  point  out  that 
In  their  urgent  circumstances  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  trickle-down  theory  to  mayb^ 
work. 

THX  U.S.  CHANOC  OF  RXART 

It  took  the  violent  outbursts  against  Vice 
Preshlent  Nixon  to  make  us  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  Latin  American  situation.  On 
March  10  last  the  Department  of  State 
announced  a  change  of  heart,  as  follows: 

"Not  only  must  account  be  taken  of  the 
private  capitsJ  and  technical  know-how  re- 
qtilred  to  create  employment  for  those  who 
today  are  underemployed  or  unemployed,  but 
also  of  the  need  to  create  new  Jobs  for  an 
even  larger  number  of  workers.  In  addition 
to  the  ex|>anslon  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture which  this  Implies,  very  large  additional 
amounts  of  public  funds  will  be  required  for 
facilities  which  only  governments  can  pro- 
vide; for  example,  highways,  sanitation  facili- 
ties, hospitals,  and  schools." 

The  recognition  that  Latin  American  grow- 
ing pains  differ  from  ours  and  our  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  inflexible  doctrinaire 
principles  should  open  the  way  for  better 
inter-American  understanding. 

Along  the  new  guidelines  positive  steps  are 
in  progress.  The  administration  has  finally 
announced  that  it  will  support  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  something  the 
Latin  Americans  have  been  urging  for  years 
and  we  have  been  resisting  for  years.  We 
have  agreed  to  consxilt  with  the  Republics 
before  making  decisions  which  could  affect 
their  principal  exports.  We  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  effcKts' 
to  deal  with  instability  and  fluctuation  in 
the  commodity  market.  We  have  lent  our 
support  to  the  idea  of  regional  markets 
within  Latin  America. 

In  short,  we  have  recognized  the  magni- 
tude of  Latin  America's  problem  and  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  our  neighbors  in 
finding  solutions. 

A    NINX-POINT   PROCRAK    VOR    OfPROVINC    LATIN 
AMKRICAN    RELATIONS 

Latin  America,  as  poptilatloa  zooms,  as 
industrial  development  spreads,  and  hope 
and  impatience  mingle,  is  going  to  be  a 
cauldron  of  competing  political  ideologies. 
We  should  welcome  this  development,  not 
fear  it. 

In  no  region  of  the  world  have  we  deeper 
historical  traditions  to  build  upon.  It  was 
with  the  Latin  American  Republics  that  we 
first  developed  the  Idea  of  regional  coopera- 
tion. The  bold  idea  of  mutual  cooperation 
to  attack  disease.  Illiteracy,  and  poverty  was 
bom    within    the    Inter-American    family. 
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These  are  the  people  who  wept  iinashamedly 
when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died. 

Today  In  Latin  America  there  are  many 
leaden  who  understand  and  admire  our 
democratic  system  and  want  to  develop 
something  comparable  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. I  know  of  an  American  who,  while 
attending  the  inauguration  last  month  of 
the  democratically  elected  President  of 
Venezuela,  was  asked  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions by  newly  elected  Venezuelan  congress- 
men how  they  could  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
the  "Jefferson  Manual  of  Rules  for  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

Oxir  traditions  of  Individual  freedom  and 
concern  for  ordinary  human  beings  were 
once  the  cornerstone  of  o\u  successful  Latin 
American  policy.  Now,  to  Latin  Americans, 
these  much  admired  beliefs  seem  to  stop  at 
the  border.  While  we  caution  our  neighbors 
about  Communist  activities  and  Communist 
infiltration,  we  appear  peculiarly  cold  toward 
the  Latin  American  yearning  to  achieve 
genuine  civil  liberties. 

The  recent  steps  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  repair  our  tottering  Latin  American 
policy  should  be  applauded.  They  are  steps 
in  the  right  dh-ection.  but  they  will  not  be 
enough  if  the  escalator  of  history  is  going 
faster  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  must 
replace  our  massive  indifference  to  Latin 
American  aspirations  with  massive  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Latin  American  situation  cries  out  for 
imaginative  long-range  planning,  rather 
than  the  hurried,  patch-up  measures  after 
an  explosion  has  occurred. 

A  coordinated  program  on  th^  order  of 
the  Marshall  plan  would  give  the  Latin 
Americans  new  hope  of  attaining  bread  and 
freedom.  The  possibilities  of  such  an  effort 
should  be  explored  carefully,  not  primarily 
as  an  anti-Communist  stratagem,  but  be- 
caxise  it  Is  good  for  Latin  America  and  for 
the  United  States.  We  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  our  humanitarian  tradition. 
Nor  should  we  be  embarrassed  if  humani- 
tarian and  security  objectives  sometimes 
coincide  in  our  national  policy. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  propose  a 
nine-point  program  for  improving  United 
States-Latin  American  relations.  I  believe 
this  program  is  realistic  and  workable  and  In 
harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  oxir 
country  and  of  our  20  sister  Republics. 

First.  The  United  States  should  increase 
the  voliune  of  its  economic  aid  In  support  of 
Latin  American  efforts  to  develop  diversified 
and  viable  economics  so  they  will  not  be 
dependent,  as  they  now  are,  on  a  few  com- 
modities. Requests  for  loans  from  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  be  dealt  with  expedi- 
tiously and  sympathetically.  We  should  co- 
operate fully  with  the  new  Inter-American 
Development  Institution.  The  proposed 
corps  of  technical  experts  within  the  insti- 
tute could  help  the  smaller,  inexperienced 
countries  draw  up  coordinated  development 
plans. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  accele- 
rate and  strengthen  its  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  agriculture,  health,  education, 
vocational  training,  and  public  administra- 
tion. The  time  has  come  to  recapture  the 
original  fervor  of  President  Truman's  bold 
new  program  wh^h  was  widely  hailed  in 
Latin  America  when  It  was  first  announced 
a  decade  ago. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  support 
vigorously  the  current  moves  within  Latin 
America  to  establish  regional  markets.  Th« 
elimination  of  inter- American  trade  barriers 
would  broaden  markets  for  Latin  American 
products  and  make  low-cost  manufacturing 
feasible,  both  indispensable  prerequisites  to 
diversification  and  economic  growth. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  review 
Its  trade  and  tariff  policies  as  they  affect  im- 
ports from  Latin  America.    It  is  self -defeat* 


ing  for  us  to  provide  economic  assistance 
with  one  hand  and  take  it  away  with  the 
other  by  shortsighted  trade  restrictions. 
If  policies  designed  to  strengthen  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  cause  hardship  to  any 
domestic  Industry,  the  Gk>vemment  has  a 
-  responsibility  to  aid  those  so  affected.  (I 
recently  cosponsored  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (S. 
722)  to  make  such  aid  possible,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  did  not  pass  the  conunlttee 
stage.) 

Fifth.  The  United  States  should  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  health  programs 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Orgtmization.  Widespread  disease 
which  stalks  Latin  America  is  a  tremendous 
economic  drain  as  well  as  a  bimian  tragedy. 
Investment  in  health  is  perhaps  the  cheap- 
est, most  effective  Investment  we  can  make 
In  the  future  of  the  Westerr-.  Hemisphere. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  should  develop  a 
bold  and  imaginative  prograhi  of  student 
and  cultviral  exchange. 

We  need  to  reexamine  oiir  methods  of 
screening  Latin  American  scholarship  re- 
cipients. Too  frequently  the  test  has  been 
the  friendliness  of  the  recipient  toward  the 
United  States.  Toxing  Latin  Americans  of 
so-called  leftist  tendencies  have  been  ex- 
cluded, when  they  are  often  the  very  ones 
who  would  benefit  most  from  the  program. 

Seventh.  The  U.S.  press,  radio,  and  TV. 
networks  shoxild  give  wider  and  better  bal- 
anced news  coverage  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs. This,  of  course,  is  something  our  Gov- 
ernment can  do  little  about.  But  It  is 
essential  that  the  American  people  have  a 
continuous  report  and  interpretation  of 
Latin  American  developments  if  they  are  to 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
in  that  region  and  what  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port. When  news  of  revolutions  and  execu- 
tions dominate  our  newspapers,  it  is  hard  for 
the  American  taxpayer  to  form  an  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  realities  in  the 
20  American  Republics,  and  of  our  Interest 
In  them. 

Eighth.  The  United  SUtes  should  thor- 
oughly reappraise  its  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America.  What  we  have  given 
one  nation  for  hemispheric  defense  has  often 
provoked  demiuids  by  another  for  an  equal 
amount  of  aid.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  encourage  this  type  of  arms  race, 
which  Latin  American  governments  can  ill- 
afford.  We  should  give  greater  attention  to 
the  coordination  of  military  policy  and  strat- 
egy in  the  hemisphere.  This  might  well 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  requirements  of 
national  mllltnry  establishments. 

Further,  our  military  assistance  to  certain 
dictatorial  governments  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whose  freedom  those  governments  are 
defending.  Tlie  use  by  Batista  of  U.S.  sup- 
plied armaments  against  his  own  people, 
contrary  to  ntlpulatlons  of  our  defense 
treaty,  has  greatly  damaged  U.S.  prestige 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  speak  of  hemisphere  defense  while 
arming  a  tyrant  who  uses  weapons  to  intimi- 
date his  own  people. 

Ninth.  The  United  States  should  lend  Its 
support  to  the  idea  of  regional  arms  control. 
Last  year  Costa  Rica  submitted  such  a  plan 
to  the  Organlzjition  of  American  States  and 
received  nomimU  support  from  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. Our  Government  should  now  press 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Costa  Rlcan  plan 
or  some  similar  project,  at  the  eleventh 
Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Quito  next  year. 

The  quality  of  our  overall  policy  toward 
Latin  America  will  be  determined  not  only 
by  what  we  do.  but  by  how  we  do  it. 

Unless  we  pursue  our  policies  with  a  gen- 
uine Interest  In  the  welfare  of  our  feUow 
human  beings,  they  will  do  lltUe  to  heal  our 
wounded  Inter-American  relations.  Th« 
steps  already  token  by  the  Department  of 


State,  many  of  them  complete  reversals  of 
former  policy,  will  avail  us  little  if  they  ar« 
done  reluctantly  and  only  under  Latin  Amer- 
ican pressure. 

We  must,  if  we  are  to  recapture  the  warm 
bcmds  of  friendship  which  characterized  the 
best  days  of  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
breathe  into  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  that 
intangible  spirit  which  then  characterized 
our  relations — a  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  can.  Indeed  It  must, 
be  a  New  World  where  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity fiourish. 


Statement  Upon  Introduction  of  Lefisla- 
lion  Proposinf  Constitotional  Amend- 
ment To  Atsare  the  States  ExcInsiTe 
Control  Oyer  the  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV18 

Tuesday.  April  14. 19S9 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Con.stitu- 
tion  which  shall  be  valid  upon  ratifica- 
tion by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States.    This  amendment  reads: 

Administrative  control  of  any  publlo 
school,  public  educational  institution,  or 
public  educational  system  operated  by  any 
State  or  by  any  political  or  other  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  such 
State  and  subdivision  and  nothing  contained 
In  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
deny  to  the  restdenu  thereof  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  any  such  school,  institution,  or  system 
is  administered  by  such  State  and  subdi- 
vision. 

^  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmaoge]  previously  has  intro- 
duced similar  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  1954  desegregation  decision  decreed 
that  the  separate  but  equal  principle  in 
providing  public  education  was  unconsti- 
tutional, there  was  set  in  motion  pres- 
sure which  has  caused  turmoil  in  the 
South  and  in  other  sections  of  this 
country. 

Since  this  unprecedented  decision  was 
handed  down,  we  have  seen  radical  ele- 
ments flourish,  schools  destroyed  by  ex- 
plosives. Federal  troops  with  bayonets  in- 
vading a  campus,  and  public  school 
buildings  shut  down.  Today,  nearly  5 
years  later,  the  Issue  is  more  irrecon- 
cilable than  ever.  The  problem  remains, 
and  It  is  time  a  solution  is  found. 

In  my  estimation,  the  solution  can  be 
approached  only  when  a  sound  consti- 
tutional foundation  is  laid.  This  is 
what  the  amendment  which  I  propose 
seeks  to  provide. 

For  some  time.  I  have  insisted  that 
education  is  and  ought  to  be  under  ex- 
clusive control  of  State  and  local  author- 
ities. There  should  be  no  room  under 
our  Constitution  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  usurp  this  authority,  and 
that  is  what  happened  in  the  1954  inte- 
gration decree. 


1959 

History  warns  us  ofl  the  usurpation  of 
powers  by  the  judicial  y.  George  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address  stated: 

Let  there  be  no  chang>  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  initanoe  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  It  ts  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. 

In  1956,  a  special  committee  of  out- 
standing Jurists  appoiiited  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  made  a  thorough  study  of 
public-school  education  in  the  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court  dec  islons.  Tlie  com- 
mittee pointed  out  thst  the  assumption 
of  l>ower  to  change  thp  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  such  as  Evidenced  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  integration  decrees  is 
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an  abuse  of  public  trust 
usurpation   of    power 
pointed  out: 


The  Constitution  of  the 
be  amended  oxily  in  the 


and  a  tyrannical 
The    committee 


United  States  may 
ihanner  provided  in 


that  Constitution.  In  the  course  of  history 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the 
peof^  haw  21  tlmee  found  it  expedient  to 
amend  tlie  Constitution,  and  when  that 
unanimity  of  public  opinion  which  Justifies 
a  change  In  the  Constitution  has  developed 
among  the  people  they  have  fovmd  no  dUfi- 
culty  in  eSectlng  the  changes  they  found 
desirable. 

In  my  estimation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  and  the  people  are  ready 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  assure 
each  State  the  right  to  determine  how  it 
will  conduct  its  public-school  system. 

David  Lawrence,  noted  and  respected 
syndicated  columnist  and  publisher,  re- 
cently In  his  column  pointed  to  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  growing  unwork- 
abillty  of  integration  in  the  schools.  He 
indicates  that  the  issue  may  reach  the 
status  of  prohibition  and  its  repeal, 
where  the  collateral  effects  of  the  con- 
troversy made  it  clear  that  each  State 


should  have  the  right  to  control  its  own 
liquor  traffic.  Mr.  Lawrence  concludes: 
So  with  respect  to  school  Integration — as 
already  revealed  in  the  big  cities  of  the  North. 
Including  voteless  Washington — the  emer- 
gence of  emotional  Issues  having  little  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  education  or  equality  of 
status  of  Individuals  may  finaUy  decide  the 
controversy  In  the  next  decade.  It  co\Ud 
bring  a  wave  of  feeling  that  local  option — 
the  right  of  each  State  to  handle  Its  own 
educational  problems — Is  again  the  answer  to 
a  question  of  sociology  as  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

^^  « 

These  emotional  side-effects,  which  are 
already  splitting  this  Nation,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow.  Let  us  take  the 
problem  out  of  the  hands  of  a  judicial 
oligarchy  and  place  it  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  concerned.  The  p?ople 
can  and  will  solve  this  problem  to  their 
own  satisfaction  if  given  the  opportunity. 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  such 
as  I  propose,  would,  I  sincerely  believe, 
give  them  that  opportunity. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Ai'Fil  15,  1959 


Rev.  WUllam  C.  Martjin 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 
Church,  offered  the  follbwing 


bishop  of  the 
of  the  Methodist 
prayer: 


Almighty  and  Etehial  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father.  Thou  who  art  the 
source  of  all  truth  and 
ness.  we  give  Thee  grakeful  thanks  for 
the  abundance  of  Thy  mercies  by  which 
our  Nation  was  brought  to  birth  and  by 
which  it  has  been  gui(led  and  gtiarded 
and  sustained,  even  unto  this  day. 
Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  Thy  servants, 
the  President  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  such  a  full  meajmre  of  Thy  wis- 
dom that  they  may  be  ajble  to  interpret, 
wisely  and  faithfully.  Thy  will  for  the 
people  whom  they  represent  and  for  this 
Nation  and  the  nations  of  the  world. 
And  may  the  decisions  ^hich  they  make 
this  day  and  every  day  be  so  fully  in 
accord  with  the  principle  of  justice  and 
freedom  that  the  peoplfe  will  be  guided 
aright  and  the  peace  an  i  welfare  of  the 
world  advanced,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
together  with  minority,  supplemental, 
and  individual  views,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESHDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  thic  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  modifying 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  attachment  and 
garnishment  of  wages,  salaries,  and  commis- 
sions of  Judgment  debtors,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  1844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Ins\ir- 
ance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  approved 
June  19.  1034,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
July  2,  1940,  and  July  12,  1950; 

H.R.  5534.  An  act  to  designate  the  bridge 
to  lie  constructed  over  the  Potomac  River 
near  14th  Street  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  act  of  July  16,  1946.  as  the  George 
Mason  Memorial  Bridge,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses; 

H.R.  4601.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  cons^int.  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the 
Monday.  April  13.  1959, 
with. 


proceedings  of 
was  dispensed 


REPORT    OF    A    CO 
MITTED  DURING 
MINORITY.   SUPPL 


SUB- 

JOURNMENT— 

lENTAL,   AND 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS-^(8.  REFT,  187) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13. 1959, 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  April 
14. 1959.  reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ment*, the  bin  (8.  1555)  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 

CV 372 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  cleiics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  20)  extending  greet- 
ings to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman 
on  the  75th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  May 
8.  1959. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1096)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  3575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  piff- 
pose  of  the  in  pan-American  games  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  m.;  and 

H.R.  3648.  An  act  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  In  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  modi- 
fying the  provisions  relating  to  the  attach- 
ment and   garnishment   of    wages,   salaries. 


^ 
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and  eommlMlona  of  Judgment  deMon.  and 
for  other  pfnrpoiee; 

HJl.  1844.  An  Kct  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934.  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  Julj  a,  1940.  and  July  la.  I960:  and 

H.R.  5634.  An  act  to  designate  the  bridge 
to  be  constructed  over  the  Potomac  River 
near  14th  Street  In  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
under  the  act  of  July  16,  1946.  as  the  Oeorge 
Mason  Memorial  Bridge,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  4601.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954.  In  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Englk 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  on  April  15.  16,  and 
17.  to  attend  the  World  Congress  of 
Flight,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
subcommittees  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

The  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; and 

The  Subcommittee  on  Governmental 
Organization  for  Space  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spac;^ 
Sciences. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jordan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  today's  session  of  the 
Senate. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  that  connec- 
tion be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION    OP    SECRETARY    OP 
STATE  DULLES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  heart  Is  heavy  and  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  news  that  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  made  It 
necessary  for  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State.  John  Poster  Dulles,  to 
submit  his  resignation  this  morning. 
Every  American  will  regret  his  resigna- 


tion and  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  submit  It. 

Everyone  who  knows  John  Foster 
Dulles  is  impressed  with  his  deep  dedi- 
cation to  duty;  and  all  of  us  who  know 
him  Intimately  know  that  this  decision  Is 
one  which  he  did  not  make  lightly,  but 
only  because  he  thought  it  would  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation  and  the 
free  world. 

Secretary  Dulles  will  remain  In  our 
hearts  as  a  great  American  who  faced 
difficult  and  trying  tasks  with  fortitude 
and  with  resolution. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  him,  either  in  his 
office  or  In  his  home,  to  discuss  prob- 
lems which  affected  our  country.  We  did 
not  always  agree  on  the  solutions  pro- 
posed or  on  the  methods  by  which  the 
Government  was  proceeding:  but  we 
could  always  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  the  highest 
respect,  the  greatest  admiration,  and  the 
deepest  personal  affection  for  this  dedi- 
cated man  who  has  served  his  coiintry 
long  and  well,  and  always  has  served  It 
fearlessly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
an  interesting  commentary  on  mankind 
that  character,  after  all.  will  have  its 
way.  Disagree  though  we  as  a  country 
may  with  our  officials,  yet  In  an  hour  of 
crisis  and  challenge  people  respect  char- 
acter. 

It  is  notable  that  approbation  and 
praise  of  the  service  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  should  have  been  manifested  so 
widely  and  so  intensely  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
John  Poster  Dulles  is  a  great  Christian. 
He  has  sensed  the  great  surges  and  the 
great  movements  in  history  toward  the 
nobler  ideals  of  mankind. 

John  Foster  Dulles  is  a  great  philoso- 
pher, with  an  amazing  sense  of  humor 
and  an  imperturbability  which  are  so 
necessary  In  the  diplomatic  field. 

We  know  John  Foster  Dulles  as  a  great 
lawyer  In  whose  book  only  the  facts 
must  count. 

So  it  is  with  a  sense  of  dismay  that  we 
receive  the  message  of  his  resignation.  It 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  the  Nation.  We 
shall  miss  his  counsel  and  we  shall  miss 
his  guiding  hand  as  he  carried  on  his 
dedicated  efforts,  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
countrjmien,  toward  the  golden  goal  of 
human  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  times  when  words  will  not  say 
what  we  mean.  At  best,  they  can  only 
suggest  what  we  feel.  This  is  one  of 
those  times. 

The  resignation  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  does  not  come  as 
a  shock,  for  we  have  sensed  for  weeks, 
as  he  must  have  known  for  even  longer, 
that  this  day  might  come.  There  are 
ph3rsical  limits  which  &pp]y  even  to  the 
strongest  spirit.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  even  the  most  dedicated  heart  and 
mind  can  no  longer  sustain  the  drag  of 
the  body. 

We  knew  this  day  might  come.  We 
did  not  know  when  It  would  c<xne.  That 
question  has  now  been  answered. 


For  me,  Mr.  Prealdent,  ft  la  a  day  of 
lnQn>re6sikde  sadness.  I  feel  the  resig. 
nation  of  Mr.  Dulles  as  a  personal  loas, 
for  I  have  known  him  as  a  very  human 
man.  I  have  sensed  his  Innate  touch  of 
humanity  even  in  the  Impersonal  world 
of  international  relations  in  which  his 
work  confined  him. 

I  feel  his  resignation,  too,  as  a  public 
loss.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  his  many  achievements  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation.  At  this  moment,  we  can 
only  face  the  fact  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  continue  his  unselfish  labors  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us,  on  behalf  of  the  peace  and 
the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Even  In  the  throes  of  grave  Illness, 
however,  John  Foster  Dulles  has  some- 
thing to  give  to  the  Nation.  I  speak  now 
not  of  what  he  may  still  be  able  to  con- 
tribute In  the  way  of  advice  on  foreign 
policy.  He  will  provide  that,  to  be  sure. 
I  speak,  rather,  of  another  gift  which 
he  gives,  a  gift  infinitely  more  precious. 
He  gives  to  us — to  the  President,  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  all  who  hold  public 
trust — the  example  of  his  pure  spirit  of 
dedication  to  the  Nation,  his  steadfast- 
ness in  the  face  of  adversity,  his  invinci- 
ble courage  and  determination  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  Just  as  it  was  given  to  him 
to  see  the  Just.  If  we  have  but  the  sense 
to  recognize  this  gift,  the  humility  to 
take  it.  and  the  will  to  act  on  it.  we  shall 
move  through  the  difficult  days  ahead 
toward  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  thiB 
morning  that  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
had  submitted  his  resignation.  Along 
with  many  others,  I  had  hoped,  up  until 
the  time  he  made  this  decision,  that 
somehow  he  would  regain  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  him  to  continue  dis- 
charging his  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  have  a  deep  personal  feeling  In  this 
matter.  In  December  of  1952,  Mr. 
Dulles  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  work 
for  him  after  he  assumed  his  duties  as 
SecreUry  of  SUte  in  January  1953; 
and  this  I  did.  I  served  with  that  great 
man  for  3  years  and  2  months. 

I  had  always  respected  him  and  ad- 
mired him  for  his  courage,  his  great  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  his  profound  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  this  troubled 
world.  During  my  association  with  him 
I  came  to  love  him. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  sufficient 
strength  will  be  restored  to  him  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  his  in- 
tellect, his  force,  and  his  understanding 
on  the  problems  which  face  our  Nation 
today.  He  knows  that  he  has  all  my 
good  wishes  and  my  prayers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  dlstlngiiished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  resignation  of  Mr.  DuUes 
Is  a  sad  occasion  for  all  of  us  who  have 
been  hoping  and  praying  that  his  health 
would  Improve  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  remain  at  the  post  which  he  has  so 
weU  filled. 

His  wise  counsel  Is  sorely  needed  in 
these  critical  times.    We  can  only  hope 
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that  relief  from  the  burdens  of  the  task 
which  he  has  been  performing  so  mag- 
nificently may  help  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, and  that  he  will  yet  be  restored 
to  full  health  and  vigor.  [ 

His  counsel  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly important,  and  It  is  extremely 
important  that  he  be  available  to  his 
successor  for  aid.  counseil,  and  encour- 
a;?ement  in  the  serioui  and  critical 
tasks  which  our  Secretary  of  State  will 
face  in  these  times.  i 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
i'^nation  today  of  John  Poster  Dulles  as 
Recietary  of  State  repr^-sents,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  a  tremendous  loss  to 
our  country  and  to  the  free  world. 

Rarely  in  history  has  a  man  in  public 
life  sei'ved  the  country  ne  loved  with 
more  distinction,  ability,  and  dedication. 
As  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dulles  car- 
ried on  his  duties  tirelessly  and  relent- 
lessly. On  an  around-the-clock, 
around-the-globe  schedule,  he  gave  a 
measureless  amount  of  energy  and  devo- 
tion to  his  difficult  and  challenging  task. 
During  more  than  50  years  of  service 
to  his  country  in  a  variety  of  Important 
posts,  and  particularly  as  Secretary  of 
State,  he  has  exhibited  the  kind  of  in- 
tegrity and  statesmanship  which  not 
only  his  friends  have  praised,  but  also  his 
critics  in  this  country  and  enemies  of 
our  Nation  abroad  have  respected. 

Today.  I.  like  millions  of  others  In 
America  share  the  President's  sorrow  at 
the  necessity  of  Mr.  Dulles'  resignation. 
As  he  relinquishes  his  duties,  our 
country  now  can.  and  will,  I  believe, 
express  gratitude  to  him  for  a  hfetlme 
of  worthy  service  and  for  a  Job  well  done. 
We  prayerfully  hope  for  his  full  re- 
covery from  his  illness,  so  that  he  may 
enjoy  many  brighter  years  ahead. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  expressed  their  senti- 
ments and  those  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  and.  I  think  I  can  truthfully 
say,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
free  world,  in  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
situation  which  has  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  our  country  to  resign. 
John  Foster  Dulles  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  for  those  people  all  around 
the  globe  who  believe  In  freedom.  He 
has  been  unfiinching  and  unswerving  in 
hl£  devotion  to  this  cause  In  the  face  of 
incessant  Communist  taunts  and  threats, 
intrigue  and  intransigence. 

We  pray  that  Mr.  Dulles  may  be 
spared  for  the  future  so  that  his  own 
\\  isdom  may  be  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  country  as  it  continues 
hopefully  to  find  a  way  to  peace. 

I  join  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
thanking  John  Poster  Dulles  for  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
America  and  to  the  cause  of  a .  just 
peace.  We  wish  for  him — Indeed,  pray 
for  him — recovery  from  the  malignancy 
which  unhappily  has  been  visited  upon 
him. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
statement  which  I  issued  to  the  press  on 


April  15  when  I  learned  that  John  Foster 
Dulles  had  resigned  as  our  Secretary  of 
State,  because  of  the  critical  nature  of 
his  illness. 

I  join  with  others  In  the  Senate  in 
wishing  for  Mr.  Dulles  all  possible  recov- 
ery from  the  serious  disease  which 
plagues  him.  His  dedication  to  duty  has 
stirred  the  admiration  of  freedom-loving 
people  all  over  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoao.  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Richard  L.  Nettbehcer, 
or  Oregon 

All  Amerlc-ins  must  sympathize  with  the 
gallant  light  of  Secretary  Emllee  against  a 
grim  disease.  More  than  ever,  I  think  we 
appreciate  the  dedication  and  self-sacrifice 
with  which  Mr.  Dulles  has  approached  his 
task  as  our  Secretary  of  State  for  so  many 
ysara 

At  the  time  cancer  was  first  diagnosed.  It 
may  have  been  that  Secretary  Dulles  should 
have  undergone  some  of  the  treatments 
which  he  since  has  received,  more  than  2 
years  later.  However,  his  devotion  to  duty 
carried  him  back  to  his  work  at  an  early  date. 
This  is  one  more  indication  that  his  country- 
men are  In  bis  debt. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  336.  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $40  million  for  imem- 
ployment  compensation  for  veterans  and 
Federal  employees.  This  resolution 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday. The  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  presently  is  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  contains 
an  appropriation  of  $40  million  for  this 
purpose.  The  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  however,  will  not  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  sufficient  time  for  pay- 
ments which  are  due  to  be  made  to  vet- 
erans and  Federal  employees.  This 
emergency  measure  will  make  the  funds 
available;  and  any  amount  used  under  it 
will  be  charged  against  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  when  it  is  enacted  into 
law. 

When  the  joint  resolution  passed  the 
House  yesterday,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee — as 
shown  on  page  5819  of  the  Record — had 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter,  from  the 
Ehrector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
pointing  out  the  urgency  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

I  was  directed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  present  this  matter  to  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  joint 
resolution  arrived  from  the  House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  agreement  on 
this  matter,  that  the  item  was  taken  out 
of  the  other  bill  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
peditious action,  that  it  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
that  it  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  fH.J.  Res.  336) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  the  first  time  by  its  title,  and 
the  second  time  at  length,  as  foUowa: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fol- 
lowing sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959,  namely: 

Department  or  Labor 

bttkeatt  of  emplotment  SBCTTRrrr 

Unemployment  compensation  for  veterans 
and  Federal  employees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  veterans  and  Fed- 
eral employees".  $40,000,000:  Provided.  That 
obligations  inciured  and  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
charged  to  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
proprlaUon  Act.  1959  (HJl.  5916).  whenever 
such  Act  containing  such  appropriation  is 
enacted  into  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resoluticm  (H.J.  Res.  336)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  morning 
business  is  now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repair  or  Naval  Reserve  BTTnj)iNG,  Boston, 

'  Mass. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  notifying  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  had  been  granted  ap- 
proval to  proceed  with  a  project  for  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  the  necessary  repair  of  damage. " 
alterations,  and  Improvements  to  permit  the 
continued  utilization  by  the  Naval  Reserve 
of  a  portion  of  building  36.  known  as  the 
Fargo  Bulldii^,  Boston,  Mass..  at  ^n  esti- 
mated cost  of  $112,730;  to  the  Commtttee  on 
Armed  Services.  . 

Modernization    or    Pension    Programs    roa 
Certain  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C..  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize the  pension  programs  for  certain  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  ■    ^ 

Drafts  of  Pxoposed  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  five  draXts  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  6(c)  of  the  Com-, 
muuications   Act    of    1934,    as    amended,    to 
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redefine    the   duties   and    functions   of   the 
review  staff;   and 

A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of  section 
309  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended; 

A  bill  to  amend  section  318  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  (tf   1934,  as  amended    (47 
.D.S.C.  318): 

A  bill  to  amend  section  319(d)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  310(d));   and 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Imposition  of  for- 
feitures for  certain  violations  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  the  common  carrier 
and  safety  and  special  fields  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amkndmxnt  or  Txaoinc  Wnm  the  Bnkmt  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amxndmznt  or  Bankkuptct  Act,  Rxlatinc  to 
V  CLoento  Fn  or  Trustzk. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subdivision  c  of  section  48  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  76c)  to  Increase 
the  closing  fee  of  the  trustee  from  $5  to  910 
and  section  133  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  532)  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tablxs    or    Bankiuptct    Statistics 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  statistical 
tables  reflecting  the  business  transacted  by 
the  bankruptcy  courts,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
ing document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Casx  or  GoviRNMENT  or  Norway  and  Oov- 
BSNifurT  or  THE  UNrrcD  States  or  Amekica 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  opinion  rendered 
by  that  court,  on  April  8,  1959,  in  the  case  of 
the  Government  of  Norway  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  No. 
Congressional  6-57  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SvsPKNSioN  or  Depoktatton  or  Aliens — 
Withokawai.  or  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Kaszuba  from  a  report  relating  to 
aUens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  16,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Pboposeo  Public  Health  Service  Commis- 
sioned Corps  Personnel  Act  or  1959, 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  the  com- 
missioned corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
through  revision  and  extension  of  some  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  retirement,  ap- 
pointment of  personnel,  and  other  related 
personnel  matters,  and  for  other  pxirposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Provision    or    Certain    Annotties    Payable 
Prom  Civil  Snvicz  Retiument  awd  Dis- 

ABIUTY   PlTMD 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  certain  stir- 
vivor  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  (with  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated :^ 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislatiure  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"HoxTSB    Joint    Resolution     68 

"Whereas  Capt.  William  Driver,  a  retired 
American  sea  captain,  bom  In  Salem,  Mass., 
March  17,  1803.  died  in  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
March  3.  1886.  who  gave  the  name  Old 
Glory  to  our  American  flag,  a  name  revered 
by  all  patriotic  Americans,  now  lies  burled  in 
the  city  cemetery  at  Nashville;  and 

"Whereas  his  grave  is  a  shrine  visited  by 
many  tourists  and  native  Tennesseans;  and 

"Whereas  the  Nashville  City  Cemetery 
Commission  has  granted  post  6  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  permission  to  erect  a  flag  pole 
at  this  grave,  which  pole  will  be  spotlighted 
at  night:  and 

"Whereas  post  5  of  the  American  Legion 
is  committed  to  maintaining  a  flag.  In  good 
condition  at  all  times:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Hepresentatives 
of  the  aist  General  Assembly  o/  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  Senate  coTtcurring.  That  It 
does  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  permission  to  the  city  of 
Nashville  to  fly  the  American  flag  over  the 
grave  of  Capt.  William  Driver,  In  the  city 
cemetery.  34  hours  each  day. 

"Adopted  March  18.  1959. 

"James  L.  Bomar. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"WnxiAM    D.    Bairo, 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

"Approved  March  31,  1959. 

"BuroRo   Ellinctow, 

"Governor." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  19 

"To  the  Honorable  Richard  Nixon,  President 
or  THE  Senate:  the  Honorable  Sam  Rat- 
burn,  Speaker  or  the  House  or  Represent- 
atives; THE  Honorable  John  L.  McClkl- 
LAN. '  Chairman,  Senate  Committeb  on 
Government  Operations:  the  Honorable 
E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Grueninc.  Senators  From  Alaska;  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Representa- 
tive Prom  Alaska: 

"Tour  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  first  legislature,  first 
resslon  assembled  respectfully^  submits 
that — 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  known  as 
the  Paymenu  to  Local  Government  Act  of 
1969;  and 

"Whereas  this  bill  represenU  the  culmina- 
tion of  nearly  10  years  of  continuous  legis- 
lative effort  to  develop  a  program  which 
would  afford  some  measure  of  relief  to  local 
communities  which  have  suffered  losses  as 
a  result  of  the  presence  of  Federal  tax  Im- 
mune properties  within  their  Jurisdictions; 
and 

"Whereas  at  the  same  time  the  bill  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  Federal 
tax  Immunity,  establishing  as  it  does  a  non- 
partisan board  to  administer  a  temporary 
5-year  program  of  paymenU  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  on  a  limited  cate- 
gory of  real  property  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  local  tax  rolls  as  a  result  ot 
Federal  acquisition;  and 

"Whereas  the  bill  does  not  introduce  any 
sort  of  a  Federal  giveaway  program,  but 
rather  allows  only  for  payment  in  carefully 
weighed  cases  of  legitimate  local  government 
hardship  arising  txom  Federal  tax-free 
properties:  and 


"Whereas  representative  and  responsible 
local  government  groups  throughout  the 
United  SUtes,  including  the  Coxmcll  of  State 
Governments,  the  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials  have  publicly  supported  this 
legislation:  and 

"Whereas  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions in  Alaska  where  Federal  holdings  are 
numerous: 

"Now,  therefore,  your  memorialist  urfes 
that  Senate  bill  910  of  the  80th  Congress, 
1st  session,  be  passed  by  both  Houaes  ol 
Congress  In  the  near  future. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  March  36,  1969. 
"William  E.  Belts, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"KaTHERINR  T.   ALSXAMBOt. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  house  April  4.  1959. 

"Warren  A.  Tatumi, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

'^  "Esther  Reed. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going constitutes  a  full,  true  and  correct 
copy  of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  19  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Reprasenta- 
Uves  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

"Kathbrinr  T.  Alexander. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the   Territory   of   Hawaii;    to  the 
Committee   on  Labor   and   Public   Welfare: 
"Senate  Concurrent  Ruolution  66 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  numerous  legislations  as- 
sisting the  veteran*  of  our  country;  end 

"Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  confilct  are 
fast  approaching  their  twilight  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  AdminUtraUon  U 
In  charge  of  the  National  Home  for  the  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  which  prorldee  for 
the  indigent,  disabled,  and  wounded  vet- 
erans; and 

"Whereas  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  cKl- 
Eens  of  this  country  to  further  reward  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  veterans  who  are  now 
aged.  Inflrmed,  incapacitated,  and  indigent; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Territorial  military  groups 
have  proved  their  military  skill  in  World 
War  II  as  Illustrated  by  the  Purple  Heart 
Battalion  and  the  most  decorated  unit  In 
the  U.S.  military  history,  and  sacrifices  ss 
shown  by  the  highest  casualty  rate  popula- 
tlonwlse,  in  the  recent  Korean  conflict:  and 

"Whereas,  no  home  is  established  In 
Hawaii  for  veterans  in  need:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  LepU- 
lature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  enact  legUlaUon 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  Paclflc  area 
veterans'  home  In  Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  thU  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congrees  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans"  Administration, 
and  to  the  Delegate  to  CongreM  from  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii." 

"SkNATK  Concuieent  RESOLXmoN  67 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  for 
the    replacement    of    vehicles   suppUed    to 
amputee  veterans 

-Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tha  30th 
LegUlature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring.  Thst 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  U  hereby 


respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  replacement  every  5  years  of 
rpeclally  designed  cars  supplied  to  amputee 
veterans  and  to  appropriate  sufflcient  funds 
which  shall  cover  the  purchase  price  and  de- 
livery costs:  and'  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
••-penker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Administration 
rnd  to  the  Delegate  to  the  Congress  from 
Hawaii." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Resolittion  83 
"Whereas  the  Government  of  our  United 
States   of   America   has   programed   and   vMll 
program    the    establishment    of    additional 
guided  missile  ranges:  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  guided 
missile  range  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will 
serve  to  publicize  and  emphasize  the  Im- 
porUnce  of  our  Islands  to  our  country  and 
to  the  free  world;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  an  abundance  of  Idle 
land  on  the  Island  of  Hnwall.  Knual.  and 
Maul,  which  appear  to  be  Ideally  suited  for 
the  esubllshment  of  a  guided  missile  range; 
and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  guided 
missile  range  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will 
lessen  the  inconvenience  and  expenses  In- 
cldenUl  to  displaying  the  operation  of 
gillded  missiles  and  guided  missile  ranges  to 
Invited  observers  from  friendly  countries  of 
the  Par  East:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  U.S.  DepartmenU  of 
Defense.  Interior,  and  State.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  Investigate  the  feasibility,  wis- 
dom, and  safety  (both  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  to  the  persons  and  property  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii)  of  establishing  a 
guided  missile  range  on  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii. Kauai,  and  Maul;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secret-nrles 
of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Defense. 
Interior,  and  State,  the  Director  of  the  UjS. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Burenu  of  Investigation,  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Barracks  No.  1361. 
members  of  World  War  I.  Pembina  County. 
N.  Dak.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
1181.  relating  to  pension  benefits  under  the 
social  security  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Chelsea.  Mass  .  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  abandon 
the  excise  tax  on  telephones;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Todd  County  Taxpayers  League,  Inc., 
Mission.  8.  Dak.,  signed  by  L.  R.  La'psley, 
chairman,  and  Keith  Schlueter.  secretary,  re- 
lating to  Indian  affairs  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Plaquemines  Par- 
l.sh  School  Board.  Pointe  a  la  Hache,  La., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  36th  delegate 
af^sembly  of  the  Montana  Education  Associa- 
tion, favoring  the  enactment  of  SenaU  bill  2, 
the  so-called  School  Support  Act  of  1959;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Orange  County,  Goshen.  N.  Y., 


l^otesting  against  a  limited  Federal  oontrl- 
buUon  under  the  Federal  roads  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Oruxning)  : 
A  Joint   resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  22 
"TO  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  or  the  UNrrsD  States;  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nixon,  President  or 
THE  Senate;  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  Speaker  or  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives: the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett AND  the  Honorable  Einest  Gruen.- 
iNC,  Senators  From  Alaska;  and  the 
HoNcniABLE  Ralph  J.  Rivers.  Represent- 
ative From  Alaska  : 

"Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  first  legislature,  first  ses- 
sion assembled,  respectfully  submits  that: 
"Where.is  Public  Law  85-739  as  passed  In 
August  1958.  allows  certain  small  vessels  to 
transport  merchandise  to  and  from  places 
within  the  Inland  waters  of  southeastern 
Alaska  and  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia; 
and 

"Whereas  the  vessels  authorized  by  this  law 
are  operated  by  cooperatives  and  transport 
the  merchandise  of  members  on  a  nonprofit 
basis:  and 

"Whereas  the  lar^.  scheduled  vessels  serv- 
ing southeastern  Alaska  cannot  economically 
and  expeditiously  provide  service  between 
small  fishing  villages  and  the  larger  commer- 
cial and  processing  centers  of  southeastern 
Alaska:  and 

"Whereas  considering  the  numerous  and 
diverse  waterways  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  the  dependence  of  the  area  on  the  fish- 
ing Industry  It  can  be  seen  that  the  operation 
of  such  small  vessels  Is  essential  to  the  toUl 
economy  of  that  part  of  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  Federal  law  author- 
iE?s  the  use  of  such  small  vessels  only  until 
March  15, 1960;  and 

"Whereas  this  time  limlUtlon  leaves  the 
operators  of  such  vessels  In  doubt  as  to  the 
status  of  their  activities,  and  has  a  depressive 
effect  on  that  part  of  the  Alaskan  economy 
that  is  dependent  on  inexpensive  and  effec- 
tive transf>orUtion  between  the  inland  ports: 

"Now.  therefore,  your  memorialist  urges 
that  all  necessary  action  be  taken  to  en- 
courage, pass,  and  approve  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  limits  of  Public  Law  85-739 
for  4  years  beyond  March  15,  1960. 
"William  E.  Beltz. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest : 

"Katherine  T.  Alexander. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  by  the  house  April  4,  1959. 
"Warren  A.  Taylor, 

"Speaker  of  the  House." 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  89 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  Camp 
Drum  in  Jefferson  Cotmty  on  a  year-round 
basis 

"Whereas  In  recent  years  the  facilities  of 
the  XJyB'  Army  Installation  known  as  Camp 
Drum  in  Jefferson  County  in  New  York 
State,  have  been  utilized  only  during  cer- 
Uin  months  of  each  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  commanding  general  of  the 
First  Army  and  the  commanding  general  of 
the  ContlnenUl  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  recommended  that  training  trck>pB 
should  be  sUtloned  at  Camp  Drum  dtiring 
the  entire  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  above-mentioned  command- 
ing generals  as  well  as  many  other  army  of- 


ficers who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
have  stated  that  the  above  stetloning  of 
troops  at  Camp  Drum  would  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  morale  of  the  officers  and 
troops  who  are  trained  there  but  would  also 
Improve  their  training  and  efficiency:  and 

"Whereas,  the  carrying  out  of  such  recom- 
mendation would  eliminate  much  shifting 
and  transporution  of  troops  and  would  not 
involve  any  Increased  expenditure  of  funds: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  conctzr) .  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
hereby  is  respectfully  memorialized  to  Uke 
such  attlon  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  above-mentioned  Camp  Drum  shall 
be  utilized  and  kept  in  operation  during  the  . 
entire  year;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  and  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  duly 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  York." 

(Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the     . 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  iden- 
Wcal  with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re-  . 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.) 


JOINT    RESOLUTION     OF     OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
50th  Assembly  of  the  Oregon  Legislature 
has  adopted  a  joint  memorial  to  Con- 
gress supporting  appropriations  needed 
to  complete  Operation  Outdoors  on 
schedule  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
So  that  the  Senate  will  know  of  the  sup- 
port among  Oregon  State  legislators  for 
improving  recreational  facilities  in  the 
national  forest,  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
referred,  the  text  of  senate  joint  me- 
morial 3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Arnerica.  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  .most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  is  largely  based  on  tlml>er  and  recrea- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  national  forests  of  the  United 
States  contain  the  key  timber  supply  and 
recreational  resources  within  the  State  of 
Oregon;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  and  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests;  and 

Whereas  sound  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  requires  adequate  financing; 
and 

Whereas  at  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Roads  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  United  State* 
Senate  in  December  1957,  in  Oregon,  and  at 
other  points  throughout  the  Western  SUtes, 
Members  of  the  U.S.  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives,    authorized    officers   of    the 
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U.S.  Forest  Service,  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  knowledgeable 
citizens  of  the  Western  States  unanimously 
agreed  that  proper  mtmagement  of  the  na- 
tional forests  for  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  development  of  their  recreational 
and  timber  resources  requires  the  exhilarated 
development  of  a  permanent  access  road  sys- 
tem within  such  national  forests;  and 

Whereas  the  budget  presented  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration requires  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  that  are  substantially  below  the  sum 
that  only  1  year  ago  Congress  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing July  1. 1959:  and 

\^'herea8  the  said  budget  requires  ad  ap- 
propriation of  only  $8,500,000  to  finance 
Operation  Outdoors,  the  5-year  plan  an- 
nounced by  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  modernizing  and  expanding  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  national  forests  to 
meet  the  heavily  increasing  use  made  of  the 
national  forests  by  our  citizens  for  recrea- 
tion; and 

Whereas  such  plans  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  Operation  Outdoors  specifically  con- 
templated that  an  appropriation  of  $19,500.- 
000  would  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1.  1969:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  th^^^enate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  urged  to  appropriate 
for  the  construction  of  access  roads  in  the 
national  forests  during  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1959,  the  full  amount  of  $30 
million  that  is  authorized  therefor  by  law; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  appropriate 
for  Opei-atlon  Outdoors  the  fiill  amount  of 
$19,500,000  previously  agreed  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1959;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  Members  of  the 
tr.8.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  be 
asked  to  promote  and  support  such  appro- 
priations; aftd  be  It  further  ^ 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  b« 
sent^  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U3.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


RESOLUTION    OP   THE    NEW    YORK 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  KEATma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Camp  Dinim  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.Y.,  on  a  year  round  basis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services  and.  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 

Rksoltttion  89 
Concxirrent    resolution    memorializing    Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  Camp 
Drum  in  Jefferson  County  on  a  year  round 
basis 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  facilities  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Installation  known  as  Camp 
Drum  In  Jefferson  County  In  New  York 
Bute,  have  been  utilized  only  during  cer- 
tain months  of  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Ist  Army  and  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Continental  Army  of  the  United  States 


have  recommended  that  training  troops 
should  be  stationed  at  Camp  Drum  during 
the  entire  year;  and 

Whereas  the  above  mentioned  command- 
ing generals  as  well  a«  many  other  Army 
officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation 
have  stated  that  the  above  stationing  of 
troops  at  Camp  Drum  would  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  morale  of  the  officers  and 
troops  who  are  trained  there  but  would  also 
improve  their  training  and  efficiency;  and 

Whereas  the  carrying  out  of  such  recom- 
mendation v.'ould  eliminate  much  shifting 
and  transportation  of  troops  and  would  not 
Involve  any  Increased  expenditure  of  funds; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re.iolvcd  ( (/  the  senate  concur) ,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It  here- 
by Is  respectiuUy  memorialized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  that 
the  above  mentioned  Camp  Drum  shall  be 
utilized  and  kept  In  operation  during  fic 
entire  year;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  duly 
elected  from  the  SUte  of  New  York. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  INDIANAPOUS 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  approj^iately  referred, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Indianapolis 
Bar  Association,  endorsing  S.  1567  and 
praying  for  Its  passage  by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko.  as  follows: 

Resolution  bt  thk  iNDiANAPOLiii  Bab 

AaSOCIATION 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing, U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  Introduced  8.  15fl7,  which  provides 
that  attorneys  at  law  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  highest  court  of  their  State  or 
Territory  shall  not  henceforth  be  required 
to  obtain  special  admission  to  practice  before 
any  agency,  board,  bureau,  commission,  or 
department  of  the  Federal  Government,  ex- 
cept the  U.S.  Patent  Office;  and 

Whereas  many  attorneys  at  law  have  been 
faced  with  what  we  believe  to  be  unnecessary 
delay  and  annoyance  in  procuring  such  addi- 
tional admissions,  and  that  said  proposal  by 
Senator  Keatinc  Is  worthy  and  meritorious: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Indianapolis  Bar  Associa- 
tion, That  S.  1567  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
endorsed  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  petitioned  to  pass  such  pro- 
posed legislation. 


RESOLUTION  OP  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.. 
AFL-CIO  TRADES  AND  LABOR 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  on  April  8,  1959,  by  the  St.  Paul 
APL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
in  support  of  legislation,  HM.  3547  and 
S.  791,  to  set  cerUin  Federal  stondards 
in  connection  with  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs,  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  which  is 
sorely  needed  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate benefit  payments  to  our  coimtry's 
unemployed  workers. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  unemployment  In  our  are«VU  a 
serious  situation  at  the  present  time  and  all 
indications  are  that  It  will  remain  at  a  criti- 
cal level  in  the  predictable  future:  and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  SUte  Senate  has 
ahown  that  It  will  not  Improve  the  wholly 
Inadequate  UnemployoMnt  Compensation 
Act  that  is  presently  in  effect:  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies la  our  area  who  are  suffering  needless 
hardship*  because  oX  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lature to  live  up  to  the  Intent  of  the  Minne- 
sota Unemployment  Compensation  Act  by 
amending  it  to  keep  up  with  present-day 
economic  conditions:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  St.  Paul  AFLr-CIO 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  in  behalf  of  lu 
60  000  members  go  on  record  for  full  support 
of  H  R.  3M7  and  S.  791.  a  blU  to  act  perma- 
nent Federal  standards  guaranteeing  benefiu 
of  at  least  60  percent  of  a  worker's  average 
weekly  wage,  up  to  a  maximum  of  two-thirds 
u;  the  State's  average  weekly  wage,  benenu 
payable  for  a  39-wcek  period;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Congreaaman  Joseph  K.  Kaeth  and 
Senators  Hubebt  H.  Huisn»xT  and  Kugemb 
J.  McCaktht.  urging  them  to  use  erery  ef- 
fort to  secure  passage  of  this  urgently  needed 
leglalation. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko.  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial 
5  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  urging  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  facilitate  plaimlng  for  the  pas- 
sage of  flsh  and  planning  for  hydroelec- 
tric dams  in  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  bring 
this  particular  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  It  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Oregon  Legislature 
strongly  supports  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  full  development  of  our  great  river 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatioas.  and.  imder  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

House  Joint  Mkmobial  8 
To  His  Excellenct,  the  HoNoaaaLs  Pxesi- 

DENT  or    THE    UNITED   StATSB  1 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  60th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  moat  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  growing  need  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  answers  to  the  critical 
problems  surrounding  the  passage  of  anadro- 
mous  flah.  particularly  salmon  and  steel- 
head,  at  hydroelectric  dams;  and 

Whereas  failure  to  adequately  finance 
fishery  research  Is  causing  delay  In  the  plan- 
ning of  dams  which  wUl  be  needed  within  a 
few  years  in  the  Interest  ot  national  defense 
and  economic  expansion:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  review  the 
sltuaUon  with  the  hope  that  additional  Fed- 
eral appropriations  may  be  made  available 


through  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  so  that  planning 
for  both  fish  and  dams  may  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  members  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation,  and  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  States  of  Washington.  California.  Idaho, 
Montana.  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 
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REACTIVATION  OF  THE  CASTLE 
POINT  VETERANS  HOSPITAL.  NEW 
YORK  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  of  Dutchess  County  Council, 
State  of  New  York,  favoring  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  Castle  Point  Veterans 
Hospital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  since  the  Chief  Medical 
and  Surgical  Department  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington.  D.C.,  does  not 
feel  that  they  want  to  recommend  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  AdminUtrators 
favorable,  to  reactivate  cistle  Point  Veter- 
ans Hospital,  to  its  full  capacity  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  since  a  conference  with 
Dr.  William  S.  Mlddleton.  held  at  Castle 
Point  Hospital  on  Thursday,  April  9,  1958. 
facts  have  been  presented  to  him  by  varlovis 
leaders  of  the  veteran  organizations,  civic, 
fraternal,  chamber  of  commerce,  city  of 
Beacon,  N.Y..  officials,  and  Dutchess  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  officials,  and  other  of- 
ficials. Including  the  Dutchess  County  vet- 
erans agency,  and  New  York  State  veterans 
affairs  counsellors,  without  any  immediate 
resulU  to  the  reacUvaUon  of  the  Castle 
Point  Veterans  Hospital,  a  copy  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  him  attached,  as  part 
of  this  resolution;  be  it  fu^her 

Resolved.  That  since  there  is  a  waiting 
list  of  such  cases  in  the  lAIbany  Veterans 
Hospital  of  121.  as  of  April  9.  1969.  New  York 
City  Hospital  of  80,  Castl^  Point  Veterans 
Hospital  of  3.  a  total  of  2^4  patients  wait- 
ing for  hospitalization,  also  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  admitted  cases  at  th^se  hospitals  that 
are  not  Included  in  this  w|altlng  list,  how- 
ever patients  must  wait  for! beds  from  1  to  3 
weeks.  In  which  case  the  waiting  lUt  is  much 
larRcr  than  appears  on  tike  record;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  noU  a  1.800  waiting 
list  of  NP  cases  at  Montro4«  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, and  at  North  port  VA  Hospital  ^th  a 
bed  load  capacity  of  l.OOQ,  as  of  AprU  9, 
1959.  there  has  been  a  bed  load  of  2.300.  or 


by    1,300;    be   it 


overcrowding  of  NP 
further 

Resolved,  That  there  ari  at  present  NP 
cases  at  the  Montrose  and  Northport  Vet- 
erans Hospital,  with  minimium  NP  sickness, 
although  these  same  NP  cjases  in  need  of 
more  general  medical  treaiment,  than  NP 
treatment,  which  could  bei  treated  at  the 
Castle  Point  VA  Hospital;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  remo^emlzatlon  with 
the  three  empty  buUdings  at  Castle  Point 
VA  Hospital,  could  be  accoibpllshed  with  a 
minimum  of  $500,000  and  a  maximum  of 
•750.000;  be  it  further  j 

Resolved.  That  this  CastW  Point  VA  Hos- 
pital could  Immediately  accept  and  treat 
general  medical  and  surgiciil  cases  up  to  a 
total  of  350  bed  patients  with  the  TB  cases, 
if  approval  came  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  an  economical  measure, 
the   cost  per   diem  per   patient  would  de- 


crease. If  reactivated  to  lU  full  capacity, 
concurred  to  by  Dr.  William  S.  Mlddleton; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  there  has  been  an  author- 
ization made  by  the  President,  and  Con- 
gress, to  the  Veterans*  Administration,  of 
remodernization  of  Castle  Point  VA  Hos- 
pital on  September  1957,  in  the  amount  of  $3 
million  and  as  of  July  1.  1958.  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  remodernization  program 
for  CasUe  Point  VA  Hospital  still  in  exist- 
ence, when  a  few  months  later  a  cutback  of 
40  TB  beds,  and  10  general  medical  and 
surgical  cases,  or  a  total  of  50  beds  was 
ordered  to  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1959,  with 
an  additional  50  beds  on  July  1.  1960;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Medical  and 
Surgical  Department  had  recommended  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  approval 
of  the  remodernization  of  the  Castle  Point 
VA  Hospital,  in  the  amount  of  $3,100,000  on 
September  1957,  and  July  1,  1958.  however 
only  a  few  months  later  ordered  the  cut- 
back, and  do  not  find  it  fit  to  recommend 
the  reconversion  to  general  medical  and 
surgical  treatmenU;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  cost  of  the  remodern- 
ization program  including  the  remoderniza- 
tion of  the  three  empty  buildings  at  this 
VA  Hospital,  to  its  full  bed  capacity  of  600 
bed  patienta.  would  cost,  and  could  be  re- 
modernized  for  25  percent  of  the  original 
appropriation,  thus  saving  of  $2,500,000 
of  the  original  appropriation,  and  could  be 
reactivated  to  ite  full  capacity  with  a  little 
increase  of  additional  personnel;  however, 
the  per  diem,  per  patient  would  cost  less;  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  there  are  20  counties  In 
the  Albany  VA  hospital  area,  or  approximate- 
ly a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  New 
York  State  Counties,  handling  general 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  which  In- 
cludes 6  counties  which  want  their  pa- 
Uenta  to  go  to  Castle  Point  VA  Hospital, 
and  are  forced  to  be  admitted,  due  to  the 
fact,  that  Castle  Point  VA  hospital  has  been 
known  as  a  TB  hospital;  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  patienta  from  Rockland. 
Sullivan,  and  the  most  populated  area 
(Westeheeter  County)  must  be  sent  to  New 
York  City  VA  Hospital,  same  condition  as 
Albany  VA  Hospital:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  since  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration did  not  make  known,  to  the 
general  public,  and  mostly  to  the  counties 
involved,  that  the  general  medical  and 
surgical  cases  could  be  referred  to  Castle 
Point  VA  Hospital,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  fully  responsible  for  the  smaU  wait- 
ing list  at  Castle  Point  VA  hospital,  as  very 
few  organizations,  their  service  officers, 
their  rehabilitation  officers,  were  only  send- 
ing TB  cases  to  Castle  Point  VA  Hospital; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  these  nine  counties  have 
over  200.000  veterans,  in  a  fast-growing  area, 
with  the  International  Machines  Corp.  being 
constructed  and  added  to  this  community,  in 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Kingston, 
N.Y..  with  a  personnel  of  17,000,  approxi- 
mately, also  3  large  new  Satte  Institu- 
tions btillt  only  recently  with  added  person- 
nel, thus  increasing  the  veteran  population, 
where  only  a  few  miles  away  a  new  800-unit 
housing  development  will  begin,  practically 
behind  the  hospital;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  since  there  are  over  300 
patients  at  Mount  McGregor  Hospital,  which 
Is  being  kept  active  by  New  York  State 
to  rehabilitate  veterans  after  they  are  dis- 
charged from  veterans  hospital,  and  several 
times,  the  New  York  State  was  to  closed  this 
rehabilitation  center,  and  which  also  is  this 
year  being  considered  by  the  New  York  State, 
there  Is  a  very  serious  problem,  in  this  area, 
the  southeastern  part  of  New  York  State, 
as  there  are  right  now  604  veterans  sick, 
needy,  and  afflicted,  besides  those  admitted  to 
the  veterans  hospital  in  Albany,  and  New 


York  VA  hospital,  which  are  not  considered 
a  waiting  list,  but  who  are  awaiUng  to  en- 
ter the  hospltfd.  but  miut  wait  1  to  3  weeks: 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  'transportation  prob- 
lem of  coming  to  and  from  Castle  Point  VA 
Hospital,  Is  much  more  economical,  easy  ac- 
cess, to  the  members  of  the  family  of  the 
needy,  sick,  and  afflicted  veteran,  and  it  has 
been  conceded  by  Dr.  William  S.  Mlddleton. 
that  more  frequent  visits  from  the  family 
helps  greatly  to  restore  the  health  much 
more  sooner  ♦o  such  a  veteran;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  since  Dr.  WilUam  S.  B^iddle- 
ton.  has  taken  a  stand,  that  the  504  waiting 
list  in  this  area,  plus  the  admitted  cases,  is 
not  alarming  to  him,  however  this  is  a  very 
serious  situation  in  this  area,  and  since  it 
does  involve  the  counties  of  Greene,  Ulster. 
Orange,  Delaware,  Rockland.  Sullivan, 
Dutchess,  Putnam  (most  populated  area). 
Westchester,  and  northern  Bronx,  or  the 
larg..8t  population  or  populated  area  In  the 
United  States,  which  also  means,  the  largest 
taxpaying  population  In  the  United  States; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  'recommendation  has 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  William  S.  Mlddleton, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  the 
follo^^ng  type  of  medical  care  and  a  general 
hospital,  at  the  Castle  Point,  VA  Hospital : 

(a)  When  TB  bed  load  drops  that  the  in- 
crease and  bed  conversion  to  other  type  ot 
medical  and  mental  cases  be  authorized. 

(b)  That  the  six  wards  to  be  used  for  TB- 
general  medical-surgical  type  patients- 
using  wings  "D"  and  "E". 

(c)  Tnree  buildings,  now  empty  to  l>e  used 
to:  (1)  Help  alleviate  overload  at  Northport 
Veterans  Hospital  with  long-term  non- 
dangerous  cases;  (2)  to  help  out  large  wait- 
ing list  at  Montrose  VA  Hospital  with  same 
type  of  patienta;  (3)  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem In  Veterans  Administration  is  the  old 
aging  veteran  requiring  longer  periods  of 
medical  care  and  rehabilitation — that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  Institute  an  all-out 
study  type  program  for  these  veterans  using 
these  existing  buildings;  be  It  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  there  will  be  an  Increase  of 
veteran  patienta  as  these  veterans  grow  older; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  since  warehousing  of  men. 
tally  sick  veterans  Is  not  encouraged,  how- 
ever there  are  many  of  the  so-called  mentally 
sick,  that  need  minimum  of  treatment  for 
such  illness,  but  do  not  require  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  therefore  such  patienta 
could  be  treated  at  the  Castle  Point  Hospi- 
tal:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  proper  legislation  l>e  In- 
Introduced  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HoUse  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  made  into  law.  to  re- 
activate Castle  Point  VA  Hospital  to  Ita  full 
capacity  of  600  beds,  with  proper  number  of 
hospital  personnel,  staff,  also  that  proper  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  the  Increase  of  per- 
sonnel, patienta  and  staff  for  the  increase  of 
bed  patienta,  also  aif  appropriation  to  remod- 
ernlze  the  hospital  and  also  the  three  empty 
hospital  buildings,  which  will  amount  to 
$750,000,  BO  that  full  reactivation  of  this 
hospital  be  made  immediately. 


RE^RTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  assure  Joint  policy  and  planning  and 
equitable  budgeting  of  exchange  of  persons, 
programs,  and  administrative  coo]>eration 
between  staffs  engaged  in  carrying  out  such 
programs  (Rept.  No.  188) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  19S0  In 
Washington.  DC.  (Rept.  No.  189). 

By  Mr.  HENNINQS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rule*  and  Admlnlatration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Rea.  301.  Joint  reaolutlon  providing 
for  printing  coplee  of  "Cannon "a  Procedure  In 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea";  and 

S.  Rea.  100.  Reaolutlon  to  extend  time  for 
report  on  S.  Rea.  318  of  the  86th  Congreas 
relative  to  preservation  and  display  of  Senate 
documents  and  records. 

By  Mr.  HENNINOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  additional 
amendments : 

S.  Res.  48.  Reaolutlon  establishing  a  com- 
mlttee  to  study  the  matter  of  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  water  resources 
(Rept.  No.  190). 


problems  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houee  of 
Kepreaentativet  concurring.).  That  there  be 
printed  for  tlia  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Waahlngton  MetropollUn  Problems,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearlnga 
held  during  the  Kighty-fifth  Congreas  enti- 
tled, "Transportation  Problems  In  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  the  Waahlngton  Metropolitan 
Area." 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  IN 
WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 
AREA 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  concmrent  i-esolution  (8. 
Con.  Res.  22)  to  print  additional  copies 
of   certain  hearings   on   transportation 


MARY  CUNNINGHAM 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (8.  Res.  104)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Mary  Cunningham, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  Mary  Cunningham,  sister  of  Henry 
Patrick  Klley.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  hia  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compen.iatlon  at  the  rate  he  waa  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMTTTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYMENT  IN  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VlrginU.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures.  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  February  1959.  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing. I  a.slc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoko,  as  follows: 

Federal    Pcksoknel    in    Exzctmva    B«anch, 

PrBKVART   1059  AND  JaNTTABT    IOSO.  AMD  PaT. 
jANtTART   1950  AND  DKCEMBEa   1958 

PKftSONNEI.  AND  PAT  SUMMAST 

(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  peraonnel  reports 
for  February  1059  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  NoneMcntial 
Federal  Expenditures  Is  sununarlaed  aa 
follows : 


Total  and  luujor  rud-tcuries 


Total ». 


Agpncips  rxclusive  ot  Department  of  D«ft>n5«>. 
Department  of  DefciiM 

Insldo  pontinriital  T'nltcd  States 

OTit!'icl»'o<)nfinpitf;iI  lnJted  States 

Industrial  employmeat .. 

Foreign  nationals. 


ri\  Uliui  iiermniiel  In  executive  branch 


In  February. 
nunilxTe<l  - 


Z335.234 


1. 3S7. 065 
l,07ii.l«« 


2.  l.'>2,  4(M 
Ifti.  730 

192,  410 


In  Jaiiuury, 
numfteml— 


2.837,820 


1. 3».  818 
1.UM,UI3 


2,  l.M.  fB7 
IN.1.  IA3 

w«.aas 


1«7,073 


Increase  (-f-) 
or  d)*- 

(-) 


-zaw 


-fias? 

-B.S33 


>X1«I 
--4.1 

-I.«7 


Psyrol  (III  Iboomnds)  In  eieeuUve  branch 


In  January 

was— 


tl.06^140 


57X4S1 


*  23.  783 


In  Deoembar 

was— 


II.  131.  471 


4B4.S17 


...L. 


*VkW. 


>  Exclusive  of  fofpinn  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  thb  suiiuniur 
*  Subject  to  revision. 

Table  I,  below,  breaks  down  the  above 
figures  on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  abo^e  employ- 
ment flgrures  to  show  the  number  inside 
continental  United  States  by  agencies. 


-•UklSl 


>as,i»i 
-itias 


-i.ai'i 


•  Revbed  oo  basis  of  luter  Information. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  ahow  the  number  outside 
contlnenui  United  States  by  agencle*. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  natlonata  by  agen- 
ciee  not  Included  in  table*  I.  II,  m,  and  IV. 


Table  \.— Consolidated  tahl,  of  Federal  pereonnel  inside  and  ouleide  continental  VniUd  States  employed  by  the  ejrecutipe  agende$  durinn 
f'ff'ruary  1959,  and  comparison  vith  January  1959.  and  pay  for  Jauuary  1950,  and  cov!par,son  vilk  December  1958 


Department  or  agency 


KxecnflTe  rlepartmciits  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Airrtnilture „ ^^ 

Coramerre  ' ........—^1 " **" 

liwUiU,  Kducatlon.  and  WoUure lUir,!"!;"!!; 

t^kIT.  '""'**"'*"********"*****'*"*■■*■***"*"••"""•"•"••••••■•'•••■ 

Post  o'moe'."r"iiiririiiiiiiiri;iiii;;ii;i;;;;m*2iiiiiiriiii!iii" 

ijiaio  --.••.....•.••.•........,...,.......,,,.,,.,..,...,,,,,,.,,,,,_ 

JCxre.lm'e*^)m(;"oTth"p7t;iri;rnV:* 

White  Hou«' Olllco    

Bureau  of  thr  Hudnet         

touno^l  of  Kroimink)  AdvlseM.  _... 

Kx.T.itJvr  .\I.inslon.»n.lf  ioun.U 

National  S.Tm It yOHinrIM  

Omreof  Olvllaiid  DefiMiap  MoNlttatlmi 

Pr»>sl(l<'nts  .VdvUory  Coniinltiiv  on  Ooxonintint  Organ Ixntlon  

P  •e>«Mrnt  »  ('ommltfee  on  Kund  RaLstng  Within  the  Fedtfal  ticrrloe. 
_  Indriimideni  nc«4u-te«: 

.Vlnska  Inti'matlomd  Rail  aini  Highway  Comiuiwlun 

.\Mi»>rlran  Batll«>  Monnuionts  Comnilsdlon 

\i..mlr  Knrrny  Commission  .„. 

H.mrd  of  (Jovwnor!.  of  t he  Kwlernl  K.>!HT\e  System 

ni*ton  .\»florwl  Hhiorlc  Sites  CommKsloo 

Vm^ft  JCxeeuthe  Hoanl 

'February  figure  laelmles  «18  teamsn  oa  the  rolh  of  the  Marlttiut  Adiahilstratlea 
SMa  Ibnir  pay. 

»  Uxlmlen  i>av  of  temporary  Chrlatmaa  smitloyoss. 

«  Frbruury  ffKur*  Includen  IS.RW)  enmloyMxi  of  ths  TBtsraattoaal  roo|Mrtll«a 
Adnilnlstruilon  us  c<nn|mred  with  I2.hi:  In  JMnmiry.  and  Ihoir  pay.    Thes«  IT  A 


reraonnel 


Kel'ruary 


83.  .Wl 
Jt.M4 
'S7,(i04 
lU.tV 
JO.  OK 

M1.MI7 

%\.'t4« 
r!»,717 

400 

431 
30 
T« 

m 

1,M4 
A 
4 

t 

,       Ml 

«,7U 

m 

s 

4 


January 


Increaas 


n.  .^73 

3U,  U7 

57.4IH 

40,210 

^0,174^... 
a,8UB 
M3.U1 
<3A,»tl 

78,133 

4ua 

433 

:i4 
ra 

« 

I,  SAM 
4 

> 

All 

•.780 

•07 

• 

1 


417 

IIU 


84 
S,J»4 


Deoreaaa 


1 


12 


146 


Pay  (in  tbotiaands) 


January 


4A 
t 


•3.->,63e 
14. 412 
JK,Xfli 
34.24N 
J7.(I71 
3.  IM 

-i4«.l«) 

14,  am 

38.0IW 

384 

■JM 

33 

■M 

41 

l.UM 

4 

4 

1 
17 

iaao 

m 

1 

1 


Derember 


«7.7» 
18,148 

27.301 

24.a04 

17, 843 

3,180 

387.  43S 
I4,<M3 

ji^iai 


MS 
•0 


« 

t 

•0 

4.440 

Ml 

I 


In 


•to 


DecTMst 


82,881 
731 

I.  ess 

%*» 

TTl 

I,  ♦;'. 

1.4IU 


2 

n 

1 


flfures  hiHude  eiapkiyess  who  are  paid  from  fccelcB 
KWimasatt  ki  a  tnM  taad  Isr  thia  avMsa.   n* 

*  RsvlNcd  oa  ths  hnslji  of  later  Infennation.  *  ^ 

•  Kxclu-Hive  of  iwonnol  And  i>ay  of  the  Central  lateillgeaee  Ageoey, 


3 

Ikl 


forflrn 
3,«». 


1959 
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Department  or  agency 


Indepeadeat  agendas— ConUnuJMl 
Civil  Aerooautloi  Boanl..7|. 

Civil  Service  Comrnuwlon 

Civil  War  Centennial  ComilalMian. 

ConimLvlon  of  Fine  Arts 

Comml!t<l(>n  on  Civil  Kighti........^ 

l)evel')|iment  I/oaii  Fund  .   . 

Kxport-lmport  Runic  of  Wat 

Farm  (*re<lit  AdniiMi.«tratloi 

Fe<lerul  Aviation  Aircncy. 

Fe<leral  (\(id  Mine  .«<a.'ety  Bjnord  of  Hevleir' 

Federal  ComniutiliHtioiK  Cilninitanlon 


Persoaiiel 


February 


hington.. 


..&•*. 


FcdoraJ  l)ei»i«ll  In!<iir.knre  (  oriKwatlon. ...... ........ 

Federal  Home  Ixian  Hank  ItKaril ....1111 

Ftxleral  .Mi>diall<)ii  ami  Condllutton  8ervke."*"Ill" 

Federal  I'owit  Coninii.v"d«jn ..""""! 

Federal  Trade  Coniniivlon    ',\\ 

Koreijfn  Claim*  .Scttli-ment  Commta»4on..r"!"I"iI' 

(•en«Tal  Account inu  Oflicp        "r"m 

tJcncral  !*<tmc«»  .\<iniini.<iira  Iod  * , 11111111111 

tJovt-rnnx-iit  <'«iiiiract  Conitidttte ..IIIIIIl* 

(iovumuunt  I'luiiuu:  Olliw .....I.II"!!!" 

liousuig  and  Home  Kmance  Armey 

Iludson-Champlain  Ci-h  tirat  Ion  CommL<nlon     .' . 

Indian  Claims  Comniis.«ion \\\\ 

Interstatu  Commeroi-  CommliMion     ....... .I.IIII 

Lincoln  Sesquioentcnnlnl  Cotunn^siun ""Ill 

National  Aeronautics  and  Si)i»a'  Admlnlstrationllllll 

Natktnal  Ca|>lial  lluusiiiK  AiiiIkk-Iiv '...'.'. 

Natknal  Cui>ltal  I'laiinmg  Cbniraiiikiun 

National  (iallcry  of  .\rt     

National  I.,atior  Ktlattona  Bo^ 

National  Mediatloti  Hoard  .. 

National  Science  Fuiindatkm  

Outdoor  Ki'creatlou  Uu>ouroei(  Review  Commteioa 

Panama  C:iniU 

hailroad  Hctirement  Board 

Kene(K>tlatiori  board 

St.  Lawrvnuo  t<«away  I>av«io(itiMal  CorparatiM 
Peciirilies  and  F.xrhanee  CoQl|mtelon 
8<'lectlvp  .-v-rvlce  .'^ystrm.. 

Small  Ha>iin)-ss  .Kduilnlstratlu^... 1.11111 

Pnilth-vinlan  Institution 

t^oldiers' Home _ 

South  Caroltna,  Oeorgia^Ate^maVand  PiorldaWaVcT  in'u^ 


Board. 


mL«ion.. 
Subversive  Activities  Control 
Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  itic  Cnllod  Stat^ 

Tcimessec  Valley  Authority 

Texas  Wafer  .'^tudv  CotiiiiiL«<li>n 

Theodore  RoowveK  Centenn^  Commission 
I'.8.  Information  Agency.. 
Veterans'  AdminLstratk>n„ 
Virgin  Islands  Cor|>oralion 


Total,  ezcludliiK  Doiiartmenlt  of  Detonite 

Net  change,  exrlu<lirig  Depaftment  of  Defense. 

Dcpartmeot  of  Defense: 

Offlee  of  Secretary  of  Defense 

DepartBient  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  N» v v 

Department  of  the  Air  Force.  J. 


ToUl,  Department  of  Defi 
Net  decrease,  Dejiartment  of 


nse 


nrand  total,  toicludJng  Depaitment  of  Defense... 
Net  decrease.  Including  De|M  ftment  of  Defense.. 


I>efen.te. 


*  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Federal  FaoUities  Corporatloo. 


Tadlb  II. — Federal  personnel 


Department  or  agency 


Bieeutire  departments  (eseept  lispartnent 
of  Ui'fcfijH'): 
Airrlculture.. 

Coinmi-ree  ' 

Ilcttlth.  Kduoalion,  and  Weifaru*! 

Interior , 

Justice.  ..^ , 

Labor ....... 

Post  Offlos . 

BUite  ' , 

_  ■Treasunriirrr...TrTrr"Trrrr! 

Executive  Offlee  of  the  Trteldeat 
White  Hotise  Offlee , 

liureau  of  the  Budget , 

Council  of  Keonomlo  Advtoi*n. 
KxocuUvc  Manaton  and  Oroun( 

NaUunal  Security  Council  • 

Office  of  ClvU  aod  Defense  Mol 


(MO 

3,878 

6 

4 

M 

fiS 

225 

H40 

31,U05 

7 

1.231 

1.231 

942 

3W) 

Ml2 

721 

75 

^auu 
r,w>t 

28 

fi.4'J7 

1U.IM4 

3 

17 

2,240 

8 

J.  534 

•Jim 

31 

310 

1.413 

114 

4a 
11 

14.075 

2.348 

314 

-   140 

tw 

A.  304 
I.7M 
1.(107 
1.003 

8 

32 

223 

I.V) 

14.U51 

11 

2 

10.737 

17iV.7 

1.  (xrj 


January 


1.257.055 


1.701 
4a'>,4«2 
ifA.  W7 
315.209 


1.07111, 100 


883 

3,887 

8 

4 

«aB 

83 
235 
854 

30,210 

7 

1,231 

1.23U 

U3K 

338 

790 

7-i4 

76 

^2^l 

28.  UM 

ae 

8.473 

10.956 

3 

17 

2,236 

8 

8,450 

295 

30 

318 

1,395 

118 

416 

10 

14.  112 

2,375 

315 

153 

913 

C.394 

1.742 

903 

1,002 

6 

32 

222 

1.53 

14.U31 

8 

2 

10.  r.-M 

172.  4:« 
1.055 


Increase 


2 
4 


2 
24 


13 

*84' 

4 
1 

'is" 


Decrease 


11 


Pay  (la  tboosaads) 


January 


3 
1 

13 
95 


12 


66 
1 


1, 253, 818 


1.C87 
407.  214 
359,012 
316.080 


1,084,002 


%ZIS,224 


2,3r,820 


13 

14 
I 

-2 
.... 

'26' 
3 


37 

27 

1 

4 


4,440 
3.237 


13 

sa 


1,203 


14 


1.812 
3,155 

880 


•442 

2,022 

4 

3 

'  as 

48 

152 

502 

17,225 

4 

743 

628 

282 

485 

471 

54 

2,793 

11,746 

14 

3,259 

5^917 

1 

16 

1,317 

5 

M20 

123 

30 

122 

8b8 

88 

240 

1 

3.924 

1,109 

224 

79 

553 

1,780 

992 

44(> 

296 

1 

25 

1,46 

105 

7,996 

2 

2 

3.636 

66.706 

106 


December 


Increaas 


572,481 


1,128 

'  IS.'i,  .W4 

169,163 

139,784 


495,659 


•461 
3,130 
4 
• 
.     30 
41 
135 
511 
17,37« 
4 
776 
787 
547 
270 
403 
490 
56 
2,081 
11,078 
15 
3.318 
6.197 
1 
10 
1,368 
5 
5,243 
126 
22 
131 
934 
80 
218 
1 
4.014 
1,135 
242 
97 
575 
1.838 
1,067 
460 
299 


25 

152 

KM 

8,131 

2 

3,870 

70,234 
90 


•7 
17 


U 


Decrease 


•10 
98 


9 

151 

"si 

19 

'"k 

19 

2 

129 

232 

1 

Stf 

2aU 


8 
22 


824.617 


1,208 
186,193 
175,010 
144,443 


506,854 


4,464 

2.596 


51 


123 
3 

2 

9 

C6 


90 
20 
18 
T8 
22 
6S 
75 
14 
1 


6 


16 


124 
52.136 


214 

3.528 


82.2G0 


80 

fm 

5.847 
4,000 


11.105 


11,195 


134  I  68,  453 

63.331 


'  Subject  to  revision. 


inside  continental  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agincies  during  February  1959,  and  compdriifon 

with  January  1959 


February  January 


82,348 
29.972 
•7,080 

<a.8M 

»,008 

8,769 

819,873 

0.787 

77,  •» 

400 

415 

» 
71 
« 


83.157 

29. 546 

50,071 

'48,601 

io,no 

5,700 

540,870 

■,714 

78,146 

•01 

•a 

M 

n 
a 

i.«io 


In- 
crease 


426 
117 

a 
...... 

...... 

1,883 


Do- 


Department  or  agency 


Ut 


007 


tjiiteaUonV:        l.«M         1.«I0  ~        4  U III 

I  Fehrusry  figurt  laeludM  HI  isan^  ea  the  rails  of  the  Mwitlme  Adntalstratloa. 
I  l<(>viKe<t  on  the  basis  of  later  Intormatloa. 
Ijehruary  figure  Includes  1.141  aiopioyess  of  the  latonutteal  Cooporatloo  Ad- 
ndiiUiratlun  as  oora|>ar«d  with  1,041  In  January. 


Ezecatlve  Offloe  of  the  rrrsidcnt -Continued 
Prceldont's  AdvNory  Commlttocon  Oov- 

(■rnnicnt  Organlxuilon 

Pr(<«ldent'!<  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 

WllUiu  Uw  Fwleral  6or%lce 

ladcpeadcnt  nitctK'ics: 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Comtntsslon , 


February 


American  Battle  Monuments  Coamts^on. 

Atomic  Bnorgy  Comnilaalon 

Board  of  Uovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System 

Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commls- 

Career  Kxecutlve  Board 

Civil  Aeronaiitles  Board «....«.., 

glvll  Service  OommUssloB If 
IvU  War  Oeateoatol  Cemmissloii 


1 

14 


•08 


January 


1 
4 

•M 

Km 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


4  XiohislTO  of  i>ersoanel  of  tbo  Central  Intetltgwes  Agency. 


-VI 

1^1 
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Taous  ll-Ftderal  pcraonntl  imtidt  cotUinttUat  United  SlatM  employed  by  the  exeetUipe  ofcnete*  dttnng  February  1969,  and  eqmparium 

unth  January  1969 — Continued 


Department  or  •^ency 


Imlrp'ndent  asrncies— Continued 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts..  

Commission  on  Civil  RiKhts . 

Dcvelopnjciit  Loaii  Fund .^ 

Kxport-Import  Bjink  orV'iishlniiton 

Farm  Crodlt  Administration 

Fnletal  Aviation  .\(»('ncy ..   

Fi-derul  Coul  -Min*'  S:ifety  Hoard  of  Rt-viow. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Kideral  DoiKctit  IiLsurancr  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

ft^erai  Mediation  and  ConcUiatioo  Serv- 
ice  

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  CommLtsion 

i'orfljm  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  .^ccountinK  OflBce 

Of-neral  Services  Administration  • 

(kivernment  Contract  Committee 

flovcmment  PriiitlnK  Offlw 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Hiidson-Cbamplain  Celetiration  Commis- 
sion  

Indian  Claims  CommL<ision ... 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Liiiculn  Sesquicentennial  Commission 

Kational  Aeronautics  and  S|>ace  Admin- 

Is  trat  ion 

Katioual  Capital  Housing  Autliority.""" 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

National  (lallery  of  Art. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board . " 

National  Scicjici'  Foundation "" 

Outdoor    Reoreation    Resources   Review 

Commission 

Panama  Canal 

Railroad  Retirement  Board '..'.'.'.'.'.... 

RenefoUatlon  Board 


February 


i 

M 

65 

225 

830 

20,.->30 

7 

1.317 

1,330 

943 

336 

803 

731 

75 

8,131 

27,015 

38 

6,497 

10,764 

3 

17 

3,240 

8 

8,530 

3ue 

31 

316 

1,380 

114 

482 

II 

306 

2.348 

314 


January 


4 
*sw 

63 
225 

814 
28.7^ 

1.316 

1.327 

038 

338 

700 

724 

76 

6.143 

28.010 

26 

6,473 

10,780 

3 

17 

2,336 

8 

8,446 

30 

318 

1,373 

118 

416 

10 

4416 

2,375 

315 


In- 


777 
.... 

3 
4 


12 


2 
34 


De- 


..^... 


3 
1 

11 
»S 


Department  or  agency 




16 

is" 

84 

4 
1 

ie' 

« 

2 

4 

1 

io 

1 

Independent  agencies— Continued 

St.  I^wrenec  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration..   

Securities  and  Exchange  Commlaelon 

SeU'ctlvc  Service  System 

Small  Basiness  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution . 

Soldiers'  Home    

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 

Florida  WatiT  Study  Commi-uion 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Hoard... 

Tariff '"ommission _ 

Tax  C  lurt  of  the  Cnlted  Rtdtes I 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  

Texas  WaterStudy  Commission '. 

Theodore  Rooaevelt  Centennial  Commiih 
sion. 


.CM.  Information  Agency.. 
Veterans'  Administration. 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  De|wrtment  of 

Delensc 


Department  of  Defenjic: 

Office  of  the  .Secretary  of  Defense. 

Dep!»rtment  of  the  Army 

Dep-irtment  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Faroe 


Total,  Departmen  t  of  Defeniw 

Net  decrease,  Depurtment  of  Defense. 


Oran<l  total.  Inrludtng  Deportment  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense................... 


*Iiiciudea  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 


Tablk  IIL— Federal  personnel  outside  continental  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  ageneiea  during  February  1959  and  comparison 

with  January  1959  ' 


Department  or  agency 


Xieeutlve  departmenU  (except  DeiKirtmcnt 
oTDefeiMe): 

Agrienltof*. 

Commeroe 

Healtb,  Education,  and  WeUoi«...."...." 

Interior 

Jivtiee .- " 

Labor 

.  Port  6ffloei"i"i™""r""rrrrr 

State  • ..... ..'y 

Treasury "ririmr""!"""""' 

Independent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion  

Atomic  Energy  Commisslim. .....II. 

Civil  Servioe  CommL<aion 

Farm  Credit  Administration..., 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  In.suranoe  Corporation  . 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency I 

Nati<inal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration  „  . 

National  Labor  Relations  Board...  I. 

Panama  Canal „ 


February 


January 


In- 
crease 


1.213 

.■«2 

516 

631 

880 

85 

2,034 

26,578 

880 


487 
83 
10 
10 

1.47S 

14 

2 

78 

40 

180 

4 

34 

13,670 


1,216 

601 

523 

■600 

854 

•7 

1.081 

'  26.  .Vi7 

877 


487 

S3 

9 

10 

1,458 

15 

2 

79 

49 

176 

4 

22 

13,706 


22 
6 

58' 

41 
12 


De- 
crease 


12 


1 

"ii 


Department  or  icenoy 


February 


January 


In- 


27 


Independent  ageneiea— Cant inoed 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  BiKlness  Administration I.H! 

Smith.'sonlati  Institution 

C.S.  Information  -Agency. ..........."H] 

Veterans'  Administration .......I."" 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation ...I! 

Total,  exdadlng  Department  of  De- 
fense  

Net  increase,  excluding  Department' of' 
Defense . ' 


179 

28 

16 

8,070 

1.178 

1,002 


M;482 


Department  of  Defen<w; 

Offloe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen«.......„. 

Department  of  the  Army .......! 

Department  of  the  Navy .... 

Department  of  the  Air  Foree .....Illi 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense.... 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department' of' 
Defense 


179 

S 
16 

%tm 

1,172 
1,065 


88^881 


187 


De- 


8 
*8S 


81 


42 
56,751 
83,603 
88,902 


UI1388 


182,780 


48 

56,818 
82.506 

K4I6 


U178S 


188,168 


•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
Ail^S"?!^''*'^  IncludM  11.03V  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  as  compared  with  10,076  in  January.    These  ICA  figures  tocude 


•7 


118 


1 

m 

*6U 


07 
484 

364  I  607 

488 


^t^r^,^  ,'"*.Pf  **  '™°  '***if?  currencies  deposited  by  fbrein  governments 
In  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose,  -fhe  February  flinire  inchides  2^  of  these  trust 
fund  employees  and  the  January  figure  includes  2,(06.     "**"""  '•'^  "  "***  "^^ 


Table  l\, -Industrial  employees  af  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  continental  UnUed  StaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencies 

dunng  February  1959,  and  comparison  with  January  1959  «=fww.w  agencies 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments 
of  Defense) : 

Agriculture ...... 

Commeroe. . .  ....... 

Interior. 

Traaanry I.IIIIII 


(except  Department 


February 


8,301 
3,061 
6,865 
«bMl 


Janoary 


8.047 
2,000 
6,846 
4467 


In- 


164 

61 

0 


De- 


Department  or 


Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energv  CommlsBloo.. ........ 

Federal  Aviation  Agency IIII 

Federal  Communications  Commisskm' 
General  Serviees  Administration 
QoTccnmsat  Printing  OIBe»__.. 


February 


IM 

too 

U 

1,347 

Kim 


Jtaamj 


186 

808 

U 

0^478 


In- 


U 
.... 

Si 


Do- 


1959 

Table  IV.—Inilnslria'  emplayei 


I>n'*riment  or  agency 


„. ent  a«enric.*— Tontinufd 

.National  Aeronautics  uod  S|iaoe 

istmtion 

Panama  Canal 

renn«"«.*e  Vailey  .Authority 

Virgin  Islainis  Cor]>oriilt«Mi 

Total,  exeinding  I>epar1nK>nt  of 
.Net  increase,  etdudiiig  Depart 


.id  mill- 


Defen.ie 

1  >e|>art  inent  of  Defmae: 

lJK>p;irtTn«'nl  of  the  Army 

Intl'le  ennilnental  I  nlte.1  Rial 
Outside  eori^nmtal  I  nite<i  Si 


Defense 
uciil  of 


'  Subject  to  revlxion. 

Iaiii.k  V. — Fori  ign  nntiunalu 
services -art  p'orid  il  hij 
tcork  or  th^  xourct  uf  fii 


ni  j> 


Country 


Itelrinm 

Kncland.. ....... 

KnuK* 

tlermany 

Jitpan 

Kofva 

Malta 

Mororro 

.N  etberlands. .... 

Nor«4>' 

Hinin  ..  

Trinidad 


Total. 
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Urs. 


February 


6.04? 

12. 1.V/ 
1.002 

54.01* 


•  132.  fiT.S 


January 


6.954 

12.  IIH 

l.UU 

54.635 


In- 

crea.<ie 


""34 


3(«: 


De- 
crease 


22 


Department  or  agency 


103 


m 


h;i 


2.S75 


Department  of  Defense— Continued 
De|wrttu<-ut  of  li»e  Navv: 

Insiile  cont'ncntal  I  nitwl  States 

Outside  continental  Inited  States 
Depfirlment  of  the  Air  KoMr: 

Inside  continental  I  ni'ei  Slates 

Out.-<ide  oout inent :U  I'liited  States 

TotHl  Dej):irtnient  of  Oefense   

Net  decreaM.  Deiiurtmeut  of  De- 


(irand  tot;»I,  including  Dciiartracnl 
of  IVf^-nse 

NettletToase.  tnciudin;:  Deitartment 
ofDeren-se ' 


February  January 


300.581 
5.157 

3.623 
510,  443 


SA-1, 30:! 


203,837 
5,187 

15K3fi7 
3.711* 


514.760 


In- 
ccmsc 


875 


De- 
crea!« 


2,3SS 
30 

•6 
5,193 


4.317 


569, 38S 


l,2fi2         .•i,2«5 

4.033 

I 


>  Rstluute. 


trorLing  ntiftr   I  tut,, I  Stnl.  <,  agn,c„.->  nnrsras,  rxcludid  from  lahles  I  ihfough    IV  of  4hi*    r.  port     who^r 
dpntrtutual  ag,n»u,U  b,iw,rn  Itu   I  uilul  Stah,  m^ifonign  gorrrnm,nt>qor  brcau^--  of  Iht  nature  'o^  Iheir 
from  uhich  th<y  an-  paid,  as  of  I  ,bruary  1950  and  comparimri  wi>h  January  1959  '  ,, 


Total 


Febniary 


12 
4.IW 

22.142 

•4.  ^•» 

72.112 

7,  WW 

Nl 

4.0K2 
30 
28 

'"540 


1«5,416 


Jann^ry 


II 
4.171 

2?.  IHT 

H4.  :vi 

73.:i78 

7,>>40 

K2 

t,3HU 

41 

25 

2 

58(1 


Army 


February 


16.777 

77.105 

27.  OKI 

7.688 


12 


107,073 


124.868 


January 


l(i,824 

72.444 

28.  W3 

7.640 


23 


126,764 


Navy 


February 
* — 


January 


56 
16.033 


81 

829 


549 


17.548 


16,096 


82 
831 


588 


17.654 


Air  Force 


February 


12 

4. 15H 

5,365 

12,06r 

28,096 


^t»l 

80 
25 


53,006 


January 


11 

4.171 

5.373 

12,048 

28.440 


3.5S5 
41 

25 
2 


53.G55 


STATTMTOT  BT  SCNATOI  BTKB  JCT  VnfCIMIA 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ijAent  reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  February  totAllng  3.i)5.224.  This 
waa  a  net  decreaae  of  2.596  aa  c<>mpared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  January. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Ocvemment.  by 
month  In  fiscal  year  1959,  which  began  July  1, 
1058.  follows: 


Month 


July 

August 

SeptemtwT 
C>ef oU-r. . . 
Novcmlier 
1  >ett"mb«'. 
January... 
IfbriMry.. 


Rmploymrnt 


X  373.  410 
3,373.U»4 
J.  ^■i«'..  409 
2, 35.%.  4N( 
2,354.767 
2.3.M.S33 
2.S37.Ha) 
X39.\ZM 


lnc^««M 


6.806 
5M 


Decraaas 


17.  Ul 

1.301 

715 

2.034 

14.013 

3,506 


Total  Federal  employment  in  clTlUan  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  February  vaa  1.257.055, 
an  increase  of  3,237  as  oompared  with  the 
January  total  of  1,353.818.  ijital  civilian 
employment  la  the  military  agei^cies  in  Feb- 
ruary was  1.078.189,  a  decrease  of  5.833  as 
compared  with  1.084,003  in  January. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
creases were  Treasury  Department  with 
2.594,  Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  796 
and  Gommero*  Department  wltjh  417.  The 
Increase  in  Treastur  Department  was  largely 
seasonal.  The  largest  decrease  was  reported 
by  Post  Office  Department  with  644. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  decreases  in 
civuian  employment  were  reported  by  tb* 
Department  of  the  Navy  with  8.156.  the  De- 


partment of  the  Army  with  1.812.  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  with  880. 

Inside  continental  United  States  civilian 
employment  decreased  2.163  and  outside 
continental  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  433.  Industrial  employment 
by  Federal  agencies  In  February  totaled  566,- 
362.  a  decrease  of  4.033. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

rOKKICN    IfATIOirAI.S 

The  total  Of  2.335.224  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  \i&.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  195.416 
foreign  nationals  working  for  UJ3.  military 
agencies  during  February  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reporta.  The 
number  In  January  was  197,073.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  February 
follows : 


Country 

Tota^ 

Krmy 

-Vavy 

Air 
Force 

Belgium 

12 

4. 158 

22.142 

84.JE» 

72,112 

7,688 

81 

4.083 

30 

38 

549 

12 

England 

4.158 

.\365 

12,067 

28,096 

France 

16.777 

72,406 

27,981 

7,668 

ii" 

» 

16,033 

Oermany. 

Japan.     

Korea.. 

MalU  - 

Morocco . 

81 
829 

"'3,' 241 
39 

Netherlands.. 

Norwqy . 

25 

Trinidad...- 



549 

Total. 

196,416 

12i868 

17.648 

83,005 

Bn.j.s  intW)duced 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    COTTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AiKKH,   Mr.   BaiDCES.   Mr.   Dood,  Mr. 
Oejeen,    Mr.    Pastorx,   Mr.    Paotrxr, 
and  Mrs.  SxrrH) : 
S.  1672.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  action  of  the  9' 
President  imposing  qtiotas  on  petroleum  and  •' 
petroleum   producta;    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening)  : 

S.  1673.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(a)  (4) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U5.C.  481(a)(4)) 
with  respect  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  as  to  repre- 
sentations in  original  and  appellata  Judicial 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  1674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spencer  F. 
Coffey;  and 

S.  1675.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Beatrice 
Ohanessian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORS: 

8. 1676.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Arsene 
Kavoukdjlan   (Arsene  Kavookjlan);   and 

8. 1677.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  National  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, organized  1883.  76  years  old;  to  the  Com-     - 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  <. 


/ 
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By  Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  1678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leaa- 
itig  Act  for  acquired  lands  to  require  com- 
petitive bidding  for  leases  of  deposits  of  oil 
and  gas  not  within  any  known  geological 
structure  of  a  producing  oil  or  gas  field;  to 
the  Ck}nunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAics  of  Dela- 
ware  when   he   Introduced   the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8. 1079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drago  Fra- 
nlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.      -^ 
S.  1680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1940  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  civil   defense  shelter  facilities  In 
urban  rtaewal  areas;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.'JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1681.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  school  board,  and  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der »  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8. 1682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mitchell  W. 
Preeman,  J.  V.  Cruce  and  his  wife,  Evelyn  S. 
Cruce,  and  Mrs.  Monte  Pickens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  to 
permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  exercise   the  full  responsibility 
of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active  part  In 
the  pollUcal  life  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  1684.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Skogen  Woods;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.  1685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blyth  Ting 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HiTMPHRET)  : 

8. 1686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public  wel- 
fare by  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ini- 
tiate a  food  certificate  program  for  the  bene- 
fit of  low  income  and  unemployed  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  STMnroroN  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  M^.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  1687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Ann 
Proctor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BKALL: 

S.  1688.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  to  use  certain 
real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  national  headquarters  of  such  society; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Douglas)  : 
S.  1689.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Oom- 
mlsslon  for  the  development  of  the  science 
of  counteraction  to  the  world  Oonmiunlst 
conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  leaders  In  a  total  political  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cask  of  South  Dakota) : 
S.  1690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber a,  1958  (7a  Stat.  1773,  Public  Law  86-923) 
concerning  payment  of  debts  out  of  compen- 
sation for  trust  land  on  the  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  ReservaUon  taken  by  the  United 
States; 


8. 1691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber a,  1968  (72  Stat.  1766,  Public  Law  86-916) 
concerning  payment  of  debts  out  of  compen- 
sation for  trust  land  on  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Reservation  taken  by  the  United 
States;  and 

S.  1693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber a,  1968  (73  Stat.  1763.  Public  Law  86-915) 
concerning  payment  of  debts  out  of  compen- 
sation for  trust  land  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Reservation  taken  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

S.  1693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Warren;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

-  By   Mr.    HILL    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Yasborouch)  : 

S.  1694.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  au- 
thority to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  veterans  who  are  U.S.  citizens  tem- 
porarily residing  abroad  to  include  those 
with  peacetime  service-Incurred  disabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  • 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1696.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lovro 
Mataya;  and 

S.  1696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Sue 
Chee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AncEM) : 

S.  1697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kknneot  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

8. 1698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thelxlopi 
Vonofacldow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  22)  to  print  additional  copies  of 
certain  hearings  on  transportation  prob- 
lems in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(Sec  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  where  it  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  committees.") 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Andsrson.  Mr. 
(30LDWATER,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Chavez)  submitted  a  resolution 
<S.  Res.  101)  opposing  the  release  at  the 
present  time  of  any  part  of  any  Gov- 
ernment inventory  of  copper,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

Mr.  NEUBEROER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cakroll.  Mr.  HxTMPHiET,  and  Mr. 
Douglas)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res! 
102)  directing  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  report  a  pay  and 
classification  system  for  employees  of 
Senators,  which  was  refelred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Neubergee, 
which  appears  imder  a.  separate  head- 
ing.) 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Neubercer)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  favoring  the  rec- 
ognition of  April  15  of  each  year  as 
Africa  Freedom  Day,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hiticphkey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  from  the  Committee 
oa  Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (8.  Res.  104)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  Cunningham,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
where  it  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESCISSION  OP  QUOTAS  ON  OIL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  issued  March  10. 
has  clamped  tight  restrictions  on  imports 
of  crude  oil  and  its  principal  products 
into  the  United  States.  The  President's 
order  can  only  have  the  most  damaging 
consequences  for  the  consumers  and  the 
industries  of  New  Hampshire,  New  Eng- 
land, and  most  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  New  England  Senators,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  had  urged  the  Pres- 
ident not  to  take  this  action.  We 
warned  him  that  such  restrictions  would 
adversely  affect  New  Ekigland's  industrial 
growth,  its  competitive  economic  posi- 
tion, and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  My 
own  appeal  against  the  mandatory  im- 
port cutbacks  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  could  result  in  shortages,  or  price 
increases  which  would  have  far-reaching 
effects. 

Some  of  our  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed recently  during  the  Easter  recess 
of  the  Congress,  when  the  specific  quotas 
on  residual  oil  Imports  were  announced. 
The  quoU  was  set  at  347.311  barrels  a 
day  for  the  next  3  months.  This  is  a 
cutback  of  more  than  27  percent  when 
compared  to  average  dally  imports  of 
476,000  barrels  in  1957  and  1958. 

A  reduction  of  this  magnitude  will  al- 
most mevltably  have  the  most  wrious 
results,  especially  for  New  England  and 
the  east  coast,  which  uses  50  percent  of 
the  residual  oil  consumed  in  the  Nation. 
Those  of  us  who  were  gravely  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  a  possible  10-  or  15- 
percent  cutback  are  now  being  hit  by  a 
27-percent  slash  in  these  vital  imports. 

The  adverse  effects  of  the  President's 
proclamation  were  spelled  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AncEM]  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms.     They  are  worth  reemphasizing. 

The  restrictions  on  oil  imports  are: 

First.  Discriminatory  to  a  populous  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  which  has  no 
natural  fuel  supplies. 

Second.  A  major  contribution  to  In- 
flation. 

Third.  Conducive   to   unemployment. 

Fourth.  Harmful  to  our  good  relations 
with  other  oil  producing  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  quotas: 

First.  Will  place  U.S.  Industry  at  a 
further  competitive  disadvantage  in  the 
world  markets. 

Second,  Will  weaken  our  national  se- 
curity. 
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Third.  Will  contribute  to  the  prowinfi: 
domination  of  Government  bureaucracy 
over  our  citizens  and  our  industries. 

Our  concern  about  the  consequences 
of  the  President's  order  is  only  reinforced 
by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  de- 
tailed quotas. 

New  England  Senators  and  others  have 
vainly  implored  the  President  to  recon- 
sider and  revoke  his  order. 

The  only  means  of  protest  now  left 
open  to  us  is  the  outright  step  of  pro- 
posing that  Congress  rescind  the  proc- 
lamation. I  l)elieve  the  fact.s  fully  war- 
rant our  use  of  this  remedy,  the  last  at 
our  disposal.  They  fully  Justify  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
and  Senators  Aiken,  Bridges.  Dodd, 
Green,  Pastori,  Prouty,  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  rescind  the  President's  proclama- 
tion on  oil  import  quotas. 

The  bill  simply  rescinds  the  action 
taken  by  the  President  in  hLs  proclama- 
tion of  March  10  and  provides  against 
the  issuance  of  other  Executive  orders 
with  respect  to  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1672)  to  rescind  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  imposing  quotas  on 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cotton  <for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  it«  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


COMPULSORY    BIDDING    FOR    CER- 
TAIN OIL  OR  GAS  LEASES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  the  Federal 
Government  in  leasing  its  oil  and  gas 
rights  shall  do  so  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  are  losing  at 
least  $20  million  annually  as  a  result  of 
our  present  policy  of  leasing  these  lands 
on  a  fixed-rate  fee. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  standing  rule  of  leas- 
ing the  mineral  rights  on  pubUc  lands 
at  a  fixed  price  of  50  cents  per  acre  with 
an  exception  being  made  only  in  those 
areas  in  which  there  is  known  to  be 
mineral  rights. 

All  public  lands  are  leased  at  these 
rates  unless  they  are  lands  upon  which 
oil  deposits  have  been  proven.  On 
proven  grounds,  they  can  sell  or  negoti- 
ate leases  at  higher  rates. 

The  catch  is  that  the  lands  are  not 
proven  for  oil  deposits  until  after  they 
have  been  leased.  Therefore,  the  net 
effect  of  the  existing  law  is  that  in  areas 
in  which  the  Government  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  proven  oil  deposits  ^nd  at 
times  when  such  surrounding  lands  are 
actually  bringing  premiums  of  as  high 
as  20  to  30  dollars  per  acre  for  the  leM- 
ing  rates,  the  Government  will  lease  its 
land  which  is  Just  as  valuable  for  the 
standard  50  cents  per  acre. 

One  glaring  example  of  how  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  under  this  noncompetitive 


bid  operation  is  best  illustrated  by  what 
happened  in  New  Mexico.  An  area  of 
approximately  40,000  acres  near  Carls- 
bad, N.  Mex.,  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary  from  oil  or  gas  leasing  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1939,  because  of  the  potash  de- 
velopments in  that  area. 

Many  requests  for  leases  to  open  the 
area  for  oil  and  gas  development  were 
received.  Oil  and  gas  had  been  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  immediate 
surrounding  area.  With  modern  tech- 
nique for  drilling,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  po.ssible  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas 
without  serious  risk  to  the  potash  devel- 
opment. 

Accordingly,  the  area  was  opened  for 
oil  and  gas  leasing  with  nearly  all  of 
this  area  being  open  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been 
actually  proven  to  be  a  producing  area 
for  either  oil  or  gas. 

Tills  40.000  acres  was  broken  up  into 
about  79  tracts,  and  immediately  nearly 
29,000  applications  were  received  from 
various  interested  parties,  seeking  to 
lease  these  tracts  at  the  standard  50 
cents  per  acre.  The  demand  was  so 
great  that  the  Federal  Government  an- 
nounced and  arranged  a  public  drawing 
whereby  on  a  given  date  all  the  appli- 
cations were  placed  in  a  pot  and  the 
lucky  79  drawn. 

Through  this  noncompetitive  bid  al- 
location the  Government  received  $20,- 
000  for  leasing  this  approximately  40,- 
000  acres.  According  to  Mr.  Marion 
Clawson,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Washington, 
D.C..  had  the  Government  leased  these 
lands  on  the  normal  competitive  bid 
basis,  the  Government  would  have  real- 
ized a  minimum  of  $500,000  premium, 
and  he  stated  that  many  private  oper- 
ators had  placed  this  estimate  as  high 
as  $1^2  million  premium  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  received  on  the  same 
lands. 

This  is  only  one  instance,  but?  there 
are  many  more  which  could  be  cited; 
and  certainly  even  if  there  is  only  one 
this  bill  should  be  enacted. 

There  can  be  no  possible  justification 
as  to  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  lease  all  of  its.  public  lands 
at  all  times  at  the  most  favorable  rates 
available,  and  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  this  mandatory.  At  a  timelmen 
our  national  deficit  is  exceeding  $1  bil- 
lion per  month,  certainly  all  sources  of 
revenue  should  be  considered. 

This  bill  merely  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  negotiating 
these  leases  for  the  American  taxpayers 
shall  exercise  the  same  sound  business 
principles  which  would  be  exercised  by 
them  were  they  leasing  their  own 
property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1678)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  for  acquired  lands  to 
require  competitive  biddmg  for  leases  of 
deposits  of  oil  and  gas  not  withm  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  field.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  was  received. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
SHELTERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  civil  de- 
fense shelters  in  conjunction  with  urban 
renewal  areas  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  400  cities  in  42  States  already 
participate  in  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program,  and  every  community  is 
eligible  to  apply. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilizatipn  estimates  that  m  the  event 
of  a  massive  enemy  attack,  existing 
shelter  facilities  could  adequately  pro- 
tect less  than  1,  percent  of  our  entire 
population. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  this  dread 
prospect  confronts  us  in  1959.  the  10th 
year  since  we  first  learned  that  another 
country  had  developed  the  capacity  to 
wage  thermonuclear  warfare.  Recently, 
Premier  Khrushchev  repeated  his  boast 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  split  second 
preparations,  could  launch  an  attack 
with  mtercontiental  missiles  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads  against  any  people  on 
earth.  The  threat  was  clearly  directed 
at  the  United  States.  We  cannot  mark 
time  on  civil  defense  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  prime  targets  in  a  sneak  attack 
against  us  are  our  densely  populated 
major  cities  with  a  heavy  concentration 
of  industry.  Estimates  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  construct  shelters  to  furnish  pro- 
tection against  a  direct  blast  and  fallout 
in  150  of  these  cities  range  up  to  a  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  $50  billion.  How- 
ever, by  helping  to  finance  civil  defense 
facilities  in  connection  with  urban  re- 
newal projects  for  a  tiny  fraction  of  that 
cost — about  IV2  percent  of  the  antici- 
pated urban  renewal  authorization  for 
next  year — we  can  initiate  a  construction 
program  which  would  stimulate  a  major 
civil  defense  shelter  effort  by  States  and 
localities. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  those  par- 
ticipating communities  which  currently 
contribute  one-third  of  the  funds  needed 
for  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
compared  to  a  two-thirds  contribution 
in  capital  grants  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, would  receive  additional  money  to 
build  shelters  on  urban  renewal  sites. 

To  illustrate,  had  this  provision  been 
a  part  of  the  law  in  June  1958,  180  urban 
renewal  projects  then  under  way  would 
have  been  eligible  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  over  and  above*  the 
Federal  contribution  required  of  about 
$400  million  for  the  construction  of  civil 
defense  shelters.  The  400,000  residents 
in  these  projects  would  then  have  had 
some  measure  of  protection  against 
radioactive  fallout  following  a  nuclear 
attack. 

Despite  periodic  public  skepticism  re- 
garding shelters,  defense  authorities 
view  them  quite  plainly  as  a  life  or  death 
proposition.  The  Rand  Corp.'s  report. 
titled  a  "Study  of  Nonmilitary  Defense." 
estimates  that  even  in  the  event  of  a 
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30-  to  50-minute  warning,  a  nuclear  at- 
tack against  150  major  U.S.  cities  with 
no  civil  defense  facilities  could  just  about 
destroy  our  country.  A  system  of  fallout 
shelters  plus  provision  for  tactical  evacu- 
ation of  part  of  the  population  following 
attack  warning  would  cut  fatalities 
nearly  in  half.  A  combination  of  blast 
and  fallout  shelters,  with  rapid  entry 
and  evacuation  of  part  of  the  F>opula- 
tion  prior  to  attack,  would  theoretically 
cut  the  fatality  rate  95  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rand  report. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  OfRce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  launched  a 
program  of  public  education  on  the  ef- 
fects of  fallout,  with  the  objective  of 
accelerating  preparations  for  radiation 
protection  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
public  awareness  of  the  devastation 
which  could  be  wrought  by  nuclear  war- 
fare far  outstrips  our  knowledge  of  what, 
personal  precautions  are  essential  to  sur- 
vival following  an  attack.  This  type  of 
education  in  civilian  defense  techniques 
is  all  to  the  good,  but  we  must  be  alive 
to  use  them. 

Positive  Federal  action  to  initiate  a 
national  shelter  program  Is  the  best  kind 
of  proof  we  can  hold  up  to  any  ix)tential 
enemy  that  a  surprise  strike  against  the 
United  States  would  not  catch  our  ci- 
vilian population  off  guard  and  knock  us 
out  in  one  blow — that  such  a  gamble 
would,  instead,  end  In  destruction  of  the 
aggressor  nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1680)  to  amend  section 
106  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
sstcct  to  the  provision  of  civil  defense 
shelter  facilities  in  urban  renewal  areas, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Barxking  and  Currency. 


s 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  O: 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia  intends  shortly  to  open 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  con- 
vesring  to  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Washington  a  measure  of  home  rule. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  dif- 
fering proposals  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. One  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10, 
which  I  introduced  January  12,  1959, 
and  the  other  is  S.  659,  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers on  January  23.  1959. 

Today  I  introduce,  and  ask  for  its  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  measure  which 
embodies  the  true  home  rule  principles 
of  the  Neely- Morse  proix>sal  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  84th  Congress 
as  S.  669. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  President,  because  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  subcommittee 
should  have  before  it  a  clear  cut  alterna- 
tive to  the  pending  measures.  I  do  not 
assert  that  each  clause  and  section  of 
the  bill  I  now  introduce  is  perfect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passage 
of  the  old  Neely-Morse  bill  in  1955,  there 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  new  ver- 
sion many  technical  improvements  and 


I  am  sure  that  many  more  can  and 
should  be  made.  Since  I  believe  this  to 
be  true,  there  is  no  inconsistency  In 
averring  that  of  all  home  rule  measures 
before  the  subcommittee.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10  seems  to  me  to  provide  the 
best  solution  toward  obtaining  a  sound 
and  effective  home  rule  act.  However, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  subcommittee  may 
prefer  to  recommend  a  bill  rather  than 
the  resolution  and  I  want  them  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  a  measure 
which  will  in  form  and  substance  pro- 
vide a  true  home  rule  philosophy  and 
procedure. 

Last  Aigust  6,  during  the  colloquy 
which  preceded  the  passage  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  ill-starred  S.  1846,  which  is 
identical  with  S.  659  of  this  session.  I 
made  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  I  con- 
sidered it  to  be  bad  legislation.  My 
grounds  of  objection  were  based  upon  the 
sound  position  that  I  do  not  consider 
the  power  to  choose  an  appointive  execu- 
tive as  equivalent  in  fact  to  giving  the 
franchise  to  the  citizens  of  the  Capital. 
When  this  patronage  appointee,  for  siich 
is  the  titular  Governor  of  the  asserted 
territorial  form,  is  bolstered  In  his 
monolithic  dominance  by  a  Presidential 
second  veto  power,  I  hold  that  the  free- 
dom which  the  city  of  Washington  should 
have  is  forfeit  to  the  executive  branch. 
The  only  chan^w  which  would  result 
would  be  the  replacement  of  the  present 
three-man  appointive  Board  by  a  two- 
man  appointive  Board  with  the  senior 
of  the  two  holding  the  whip  hand. 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  well- 
intentioned  citizens  who  have,  however, 
swallowed  whole  the  political  hokum  of 
the  administration's  position.  Including. 
I  regret  to  state,  a  leader  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  District.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  the  present  hearings  are 
concluded  the  citizens  will  have  been 
converted  to  the  proposition  that  their 
own  best  interest  lies  with  legislation 
making  this  Capital  a  true  city  under  a 
locally  elected  mayor,  coimcil,  and  school 
board,  rather  than  a  political  monstros- 
ity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1681)  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  school  board,  and 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enat^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  retention  by  Congress  of  the 
ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the 
NaX.ion's  Capital  which  is  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
restore  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment which  are  &  basic  privilege  of  all 
American  citizens;  to  reaffirm  through  such 
action  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  strengthened  validity  of  prin- 
ciples of  local  self-governraet  by  the  elective 
process;  to  promote  among  the  inhabitants 


of  the  District  the  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  well-being  of  their 
community  which  will  result  from  the  an- 
joyment  of  such  powers  of  self -government; 
to  provide  for  the  more  efTectlve  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  District  and 
in  the  solution  of  its  local  problems  by 
those  persons  who  are  most  cloaely  con- 
cerned; and  to  relieve  the  National  Legis- 
lature of  the  bturden  of  legislating  upon 
purely  local  District  noatters.  It  is  the  fur- 
ther intention  of  Congress  to  exercise  its 
retained  ultimate  legislative  authority  over 
the  District  only  Insofar  as  such  action  shall 
be  necewary  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation.  Finally,  It  is  recognized  that 
the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  local  self- 
government  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Dls- 
trlc.f  by  this  Act  will  In  no  way  change  Uie 
need,  which  arises  from  the  unique  chaxacter 
of  the  District  as  the  Nation's  Capital,  for 
the  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment; and  It  is  intended  that  an  equi- 
table share  thereof  shall  be  paid  annually. 
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TTTLB  I — DETINmONS 

Definitions 
Sbc.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  ■'DUtrict"  means  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  terms  "DUtrict  Council"  or 
"Council"  means  the  Council  of  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III. 

(3)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  DUtrict  Council  provided 
for  by  title  lU. 

(4)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  elector" 'means  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  DUtrict  as  specified 
In  section  906,  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided. 

(6)  The  term  "act"  Includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council,  ex- 
cept where  the  term  "Act"  U  used  to  refer 
to  thU  Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein 
specified. 

(7)  The  term  "DUtrict  Primary  Act- 
means  the  Act  of  Augiist  12,  1955  (Public 
Law  376,  Eighty-fourth  Congress;  69  Stat. 
699). 

(81  The  term  "person"  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association.  Joint- 
stock  company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(9)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 
ment or  improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b) 
the  acquUitlon  of  property  of  a  permanent 
nature;  or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  any  public  betterment  or  improvement 
when  first  erected  or  acquired. 

(10)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied 
to  any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(11)  The  t^rm  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  created  by  section  3 
of  the  DUtrict  Primary  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of  thU  Act. 

(13)  The  term  "domicile"  means  that 
place  where  a  person  has  hU  true,  fixed,  and 
permanent  home  and  to  which,  when  he  U 
absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  returning. 

(14)  The  term  "municipal  office"  means 
an  office  of  any  governmental  unit  subordi- 
nate to  a  State  or  Territorial  government. 

(15)  The  terms  "publUh"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  publUhed  in  the  DU- 
trict. 

(16)  The  term  "Municipal  Courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Municipal 
Court  for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Tax 
Court,  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia,  and  such  other  municipal  courts 
as  the  DUtrict  Council  may  hereinafter  es- 
tablish by  act. 

CTTLX     n STATES    OF    THX    DISTXICT 

Status  of  the  DUtrict 
Sac.  201.  (a)  All  the  territory  constituting 
the  permanent  seat  of   the  Government  of 


the  United  States  shaU  continue  to  l>e  desig- 
nated as  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  in  perpetuity  for 
governmental  purposes  and  as  such  may  sue 
and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  and  have  a  corporate  seal.  Such  body 
politic  and  corporate  U  the  successor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  created  by  section  2  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  and  continued  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  June  11,  1878  (D.C.  Code. 
1951  edition,  s:ec.  1-102).  So  far  as  U  con- 
sUtent  with  the  provUlons  of  this  Act.  all 
powers,  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  duties, 
obligations,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  created  by  such  section  2 
are  hereby  transferred  to,  vested  in,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  body  politic  and  corporate 
created  by  this  section. 

(b)  Section   1  of  the  Act  of  February  21 
1871  (16  Stat.  419),  and  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  June  11,  1878   (20  Stat.  102),  are  hereby 
repealed. 

( c )  Nothing  contained  in  thU  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  DU- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or  may 
be  subsequently  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31, 
1945  (59  Stat.  552). 

TTTLK    m THX    DISTSICT   COtTNCII. 

Part  I — Creation  of  the  District  Council 

Creation  and  Membership 
Sec.  301.  There  U  hereby  created  a  Council 
of   the    DUtrict   of    Columbia   consisting   of 
nine  members  elected  as  provided  in  title  IX. 

Qualifications  for  Holding  Office 
Sec.  302.  No  person  shaU  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he 
(1)  U  a  qualified  elector,  (2)  U  domlcUed  in 
the  DUtrict  and  resides  in  the  ward  from 
which  he  Is  nominated,  has,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination  resided 
and  been  domiciled  in  the  DUtrict  and  has 
for  one  year  preceding  hU  nomination,  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  in  the  ward  from 
which  he  U  nominated,  (3)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  and  (4)  holds  no  ap- 
pointive office  for  which  compensation  is 
provided  out  of  District  funds.  A  member 
of  the  Council  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon 
failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  thU  section. 

Compensation 
Sec.  303.  Each  member  of  the  DUtrict 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
comp>ensation  at  a  rate  of  $8,(X)0  per  annum, 
payable  in  periodic  installments.  The  Chair- 
man shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
$10,000  per  anniun,  payable  in  periodic  In- 
stallments. Air  members  shall  receive  such 
additional  allowances  for  expenses  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  DUtrict  Council  to  be 
paid  out  of  funds  duly  appropriated  there- 
for. 

Changes  in  Membership  and  Compensation 
of  District  Council  Members 
Sec.  304.  The  number  of  members  consti- 
tuting the  District  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  office,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  may  be  changed  by 
act  passed  by  the  DUtrict  Council :  Provided, 
Th^t  no  such  act  shall  take  effect  until  after 
it  has  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting 
at  an  election  on  the  proposition  set  forth 
in  any  such  act. 

Part  2 — Principal  functions  of  the  District 
*  Council 

Functions  Heretofore  Exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners 
Sec.  321.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  thU  Act,  aU  functions  granted  to  or  im- 
posed upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
District  CouncU  except  those  powers  here- 
inafter specifically  conferred  on  the  Mayor. 
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(b)  The  Board  of  Coounlasioners  of  the 
DUtrlct  U  hereby  abolished. 

Functions  Relating  to  Zoning 

^  Sec.  322.  The  Zoning  Commission  created 
by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  1. 
1920,  creating  a  Zoning  Commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
1951  edition,  sec.  5-412),  Is  hereby  abolished, 
and  Its  functions  are  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Certain  Delegated  P\inctk>ns 

Sec.  323.  No  function  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  which  such  Board 
has  delegated  to  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
District  shall  be  considered  as  a  function 
transferred  to  the  Council  by  section  321. 
Elach  such  function  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  officer  or  agency  to  whom  or  to  which 
it  was  delegated,  until  the  Mayor  or  Council, 
or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer 
such  delegation. 

Powers  of  and  Limitations  Upon  District 
CotincU 

Sbc.  324.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  subject  to  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  Congress  as  provided  in  section 
324(d),  there  shall  be  vested  in  the  District 
Council  complete  legislative  power  over  the 
DUtrlct  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution or  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  applicable  but  not  confined 
to  the  District:  Provided,  That  such  subjects 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress In  its  capacity  as  the  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Columblfi  as  distinguished 
from  Its  capacity  as  the  National  Ijegialature. 
Nothing  In  this  secUon  shall  be  construed 
as  vesUng  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  Commission  on 
MenUl  Health,  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
or  the  Washington  aqueduct  than  the  au- 
thority which  was  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  The  District  Council 
shall,  by  majority  vote  of  those  present,  con- 
firm or  reject  nominees  proix>sed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  shall^have  power,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  Its  members,  to  override  any  veto 
by  the  Mayor. 

(b)  The  District  Council  may  not  pass  any 
act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or — 

(1)  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  grant  any  exclusive  privilege,  im- 
mtmity,  or  franchise; 

(3)  authorlza  any  lottery  or  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickeu  or  authorize  any  form  of 
gambling; 

(4)  auth(»-lze  the  use  of  public  money  in 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational, 
or  private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter 
authorized  by  Congress: 

(5)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(6)  authorize  the  Issuance  of  bonds  ex- 
cept in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI;  or 

(7)  enact  or  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  the  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (43 
Stat.  463),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April 
30,  1926  (44  Stat.  374),  and  by  the  Act  of 
July  19,  1952  (66  Stat.  781);  and  the  Act  of 
May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  and 
the  Council  shall  not  pass  any  act  incon- 
sistent with  or  contrary  to  any  provision  of 
any  Act  of  Congress  as  it  specifically  per- 
tains to  any  duty,  authority,  and  responsi- 
bility, of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission;  except  insofar  as  the  above- 
cited  or  other  referred  to  Acts  refer  to  the 
Engineer  Commissioner  or  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  former  of  which  terms,  after 
Uie  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  mean  the 
Mayor  or  some  District  Government  official 
deemed  by  the  Mayor  to  be  best  qualified, 
and  designated  by  him  to  sit  In  lieu  of  the 


Mayor  as  a  member  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Regional  Planning  Council,  and  the 
latter  term  shall  mean  the  District  Council. 

(c)  An  act,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  shall  be^jome  effective  thirty 
days  after  its  passage  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  Council  may  designate:  Provided, 
That  an  act  may  become  effective  at  any 
time  after  Its  passage  if  the  Council  by  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  its  members  shall  state  in 
such  act  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
such  earlier  effecthe  date.  Every  act  or 
resolution  shall  include  a  preamble,  or  be 
accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth  con- 
cisely the  purposes  of  lu  adoption.  Every 
act  or  resolution  shiill  be  published,  within 
seven  days  after  Its  passage,  as  the  District 
Council  may  direct. 

(d)  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  authority  as  legislature 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting 
legislation  for  the  District  on  any  subject, 
whether  within  or  without  the  scope  of 
legislative  power  granted  to  the  District 
Council  by  this  Act,  including  without  limi- 
tation legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
prior  to  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  of  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Municipal  Courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  vest  with  the 
District  Council  In  all  matters  pertaUUng 
to  the  organization  and  composition  of  such 
Courts,  and  to  the  appointment  or  selection, 
qualification,  tenure,  and  compensation  of 
the  Judges  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  change  the  tenure  of 
any  Judge  occupying  the  position  of  a  Judge 
of  a  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  his  compensation  may 
be  increased. 

(f)  Nothing  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  curtail  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  ol  Columbia  or  any  other 
United  States  court  other  than  the  Munici- 
pal Coxirts  <rf  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Part  3— Organization  and  procedure  of  the 
District  Council 

The  Chairman 
Sic.  331.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  a  Chairman  who 
ahall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  District 
Council  and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  pre- 
side in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  When 
the  Mayor  is  absent  or  vmable  to  act,  or 
when  the  office  is  vacann,  the  Chairman  shall 
act  in  his  stead.  The  term  of  the  first 
Chairman  shall  expire  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  and  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31  of  each  succeeding  even-numbered 
year  the  term  of  ofllcK  of  the  Incumbent 
Chairman  shall  expire. 

Secretary   of   the   District   Council;    Records 
and  Documents 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  District  Council  shall 
appoint  a  secretary  as  Ito  chief  administra- 
tive officer  and  such  assistants  and  clerical 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  compensation  and  other  terms  of  em- 
ployment of  such  secretary,  assistants,  and 
clerical  persomiel  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
District  t^ouncil. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  District  CouncU. 
(2)  keep  a  record  showing  the  text  of  all 
acts  and  resolutions  introduced,  and  the 
ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote.  (3)  authenticate 
by  his  signature  and  record  in  full  in  a  con- 
tinuing record  kept  for  that  purpose  all 
acts  passed  by  the  District  Council,  and 
(4)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  District 
Council  may   from  time   to  time  prescribe. 


Meetings 
Sec.  S3S.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict Oouncil  after  thla  part  Ukes  effect  shall 
be  called  by  the  member  who  receives  the 
highest  vote  In  the  election  provided  In  title 
IX.  He  shall  preside  until  a  Chairman  is 
elected.  The  first  meeting  of  the  District 
Council  in  each  odd-numbered  year  com- 
mencing with  1961  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  District  Council  for  a  date 
not  later  than  January  7  of  such  year. 

(b)  The  District  Council  shall  provide  for 
the  time  and  place  of  its  regular  meetings. 
The  District  Council  shall  hold  at  l.wst  one 
regular  meeting  In  each  calendar  week  ex- 
cept that  during  July  and  August  It  shall 
hold  at  least  two  regular  meetings  In  each 
month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called, 
upon  the  giving  of  adequate  notice,  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Chairman,  or  any  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

(c)  Meetings  of  the  DUtrlct  CouncU  shell 
be  open  to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at 
reasonable  hours  and  at  such  places  as 
to  accommodate  a  reasonable  number  of 
spectators.  The  records  of  the  Council  pro- 
vided for  In  section  832  (b)  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection  and  available  for  copy- 
ing during  ail  regular  offlcf  hours  of  the 
CouncU  Secretary.  Any  citizen  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  and  be  heard  by  the 
Council  at  any  of  its  meetings,  within  rea- 
sonable llmito  aa  set  by  the  Council  Chair- 
man, the  Council  concurring. 

Committees 

Sec.  334.  The  Council  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  ap- 
point such  standing  and  special  committees 
as  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Council's  business.  All  committee  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
ordered  closed  by  the  conunittee  chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee. 

Acts  and  Resolutions 

Sec.  338.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  Imposed  herein,  shall 
enact  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  unless  otherwise  provided  herein. 
Acts  shall  be  used  for  all  legislative  purposes. 
Resolutions  shall  be  used  to  express  simple 
determixuitions.  decisions,  or  directions  of 
the  District  Council  of  a  special  or  tempo- 
rary character. 

(b)(1)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  Acts 
passed  by  the  District  Council  shall  be,  "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:". 

(2)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  DUtrlct  Council  shall  be  "The 
Council  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla  hereby 
reeolvaa,". 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  DUtrlct  Council  to  present 
for  referendum  vote  of  the  people  any  prop- 
osition upon  which  the  District  Council  de- 
sires to  take  such  action. 

Passage  of  Acts 

Sec.  336.  The  DUtrict  Council  shall  not 
pass  any  act  before  the  thirteenth  day  tol- 
lowing  the  day  on  which  It  U  introduced. 
Subject  to  the  other  limitations  of  thU  Act, 
this  .requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present. 
Procedure  for  Zoning  Acta 

Sec.  337.  (a)  Before  any  zoning  act  foi 
the  District  U  passed  by  the  DUtrict  Coun- 
cil— 

(1)  the  DUtrlct  Council  shall  deposit  th« 
act  in  its  introduced  form,  with  the  NaUona. 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Such  Com- 
mission shall  w4thln  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  deposit,  report  to  the  DUtrict 
Council  whether  the  proposed  act  U  In  con- 
formity with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  The  DUtrlct  Council 
may  not  pass  the  act  unless  it  has  received 
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such  report  or  the  Cosnminston  has  failed  to 
report  within  the  thirty-day  period  above 
specified;  and 

(2)  the  DUtrlct  Council  (or  an  appropri- 
ate committee  thereof)  ahall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  act.  At  least  thirty  days' 
notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  published  as 
the  Council  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall 
include  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
liiid  a  sununary  of  all  changes  in  existing  law 
which  would  be  made  by  adoption  of  the 
act.  The  DUtrlct  CouncU  (or  committee 
thereof  holding  the  hearing)  shall  give  such 
liddltional  notice  as  it  finds  expedient  and 
practicable.  At  the  hearing  interested  per- 
soiu  ahall  be  given  reasonable  opportiinlty 
to  be  heard.  The  hearing  may  l>e  adjourned 
from  time  to  time.  The  time  and  pUce  of 
the  adjourned  meeting  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced before  adjournment  U  had. 

(b)  The  DUtrlct  Council  shall  deposit 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission each  zoning  act  passed  by  it.  If 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Con^mlssion  such  act. 
as  passed,  would  adversely  affect  the  inter- 
esu  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Com- 
mission, shall  within  thlriy  days  after  the 
date  of  such  deposit  certify  to  the  DUtrlct 
Council  lU  disapproval  of  u}xch  act.  If  such 
certification  of  disapproval  U  not  made 
within  such  thirty-day  peHod.  the  zoning 
act  shall  take  effect  as  law  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  kuch  period.  If 
the  Commission  makes  such  certification  of 
disapproval  within  the  thirty-day  period 
above  specified,  the  zoning  act  shall  Uke  ef- 
lect  as  law  only  If,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  such  oerUficatlon  U  re- 
ceived, the  act  be  readopted  by  the  afflnna- 
tlve  vote  of  at  least  two-thlr<U  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  District  Oouncil;  In  which  case 
the  zoning  act  shall  take  effect  as  law  on 
the  day  following  the  day  on  which  it  U 
readopted.  or  st  such  later  <Xex^  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  deslgnata. 

Investigations  by  DUtrict  Oouncil 
8»c.  338.  (a)  The  District  Council,  or  any 
committee  or  person  authorized  by  it,  shall 
have  power  to  inveetlgate  any  matter  rrtat- 
ing  to  the  affah^  of  the  District;  and  for 
that  purpose  may  require  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  wltneaaes  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  other  evidence. 
For  such  purpose  any  member  of  the  DlstHct 
Council  (if  the  District  Cotmcll  Is  conduct- 
ing the  Inquiry)  or  any  itember  of  the 
committee,  or  the  person  conducting  the 
inquiry,  may  Usue  subpenas  and  may  ad- 
mlnUter  oaths. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  tubpena  issued  to,  any  person,  the 
District  Council,  committee.  <>r  person  con- 
ducting the  investigation  shsll  have  power 
to  refer  the  matter  to  any  judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  may  by  order  require 
such  person  to  appear  <tnd  ts  give  or  pro- 
duce testimony  or  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence,  bearing  upon  the  mstter  under  in- 
vestigation; and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  may  be  punUhed  by  such  coin-t  as  a 
contempt  thereof  as  In  the  <:ase  of  failure 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued,  or  to  testify,  in  a 
case  pending  before  such  coui-t. 

mvt  IV — UAToJ 

Section.  Qualifications.  aUd  Salary 

Sec.  401.  (a)   There  U  herejy  created  the 

office  of  Mayor  of  the  DUtrlci   of  Columbia. 

The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  i«  provided  in 

Utle  IX.  ^ 

(b)  No  person  shan  hold  the  ofllte  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (l)  U  a  qutallfied  elector. 
(2)  U  domldled  and  resides  In  the  District 
and  has  during  the  three  yrars  next  pre- 
ceding his  nomlnaUon  been  rssldent  in  and 
domicUed  in  the  DUtrlct,  (8)  aolds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  and  (4)  holds  no  ap- 
pointive office  for  which  oon{>ensation  U 
provided  out  of  DUtrlct  fund*.     The  Mayor 
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shall  forfeit  hU  office  upon  failure  to  main- 
tain the  qualifications  required  by  thU  see- 
tton. 

(c)  The  Mayor  ahall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $16,000.  and  an  allowance  tar  ofllcial 
expenses,  which  he  shall  certify  In  reason- 
able detail  to  the  Dlstria  CouncU.  of  not 
more  than  92,500  armually.  Such  salary 
shall  be  payable  In  periodic  installments. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thU  Art,  the  method  of  election,  the 
qualifications  for  office,  the  compensation 
and  the  allowance  for  ofllcial  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  Mayor  may  l>e 
changed  by  act  passed  by  the  DUtrict  Coun- 
cU: ProiHd^,  That  no  such  act  shaU  take 
effect  untU  after  it  has  been  assented  to  by 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
DUtrlct  voting  at  an  election  of  the  propo- 
sition set  forth  in  any  such  act. 

Powers  and  Duties 
Szc.  402.  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  District  government. 
He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  ad- 
minUtration  of  the  affairs  of  the  District 
coming  under  hU  Jurisdiction  or  control,  and 
to  that  end  shaU  have  the  following  powers 
and  functions: 

(1)  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  department  of  the 
DUtrict  who  shall,  during  periods  of  dU- 
ablllty  or  absence  from  the  District  of  the 
Mayor,  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council,  execute  and 
perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Mayor. 

(2)  He  ShaU  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  DUtrlct  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict  for  ceremomal   purposes. 

(3)  He  shall  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,    and    other    conditions    of    em- 
ployment of  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  personnel  in  executive  departments 
of  the  DUtrlct,  and  members  of  boards,  com- 
missions,  and  other  agencies,   who,  tuder 
laws  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  thU 
section,  are  subject  to  appointment  and  re- 
moval by  the  Commissioners.    All  actions  af- 
fecting such  personnel  shall,  until  such  time 
as    legislation    is    enacted    by    the    DUtrlct 
Council  superseding  such  laws  and  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  civil  service  system  or 
systems,   based  on   merit,  pursxiant  to  sec- 
tion 402(4).  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
provUlons  of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  separa- 
tion   and   other   conditions   of   employment 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
DUtrlct  government;    to  section   1101(d)    of 
thU  Act,  and.  where  applicable,  to  the  pro- 
vistona  of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission authorized  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered 5491  of  November  18,  1930.  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  DUtrict  penonnel.    He 
shall   appoint  or  assign  personnel  to  posi- 
tions  formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,   by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners   and    shall    have    power    to    remove 
such   personnel   from  such  positions.     The 
officers  and  employees  of  each  agency  with 
respect   to  which   legislative   power  U  dele- 
gated by  thU  Act  and  which,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU  eectlon, 
was  not  subject  to  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
DUtrict,  shall  continue  to  be  appointed  and 
removed  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
until  such  time  as  such  laws  may  be  super- 
seded by  legUlatlon  passed  by  the  Council 
establUhiug  a  pernuinent  civil  service  sys- 
tem or  systems,  l>ased  on  merit,  pursuant  to 
section  402(4) :  Provided,  That  all  appoint- 
ments of   department   heads  and  members 
o€    boards    and    commissions;    aU    appoint- 
ments   and    assignments    to   positions   for- 
merly occupied,  ex  officio,   by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commlsaloners  of 
the  District,  and  appointments  made  pur- 


soant  to  aeetion  904  of  this  Act,  sliali  b« 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Oouncil. 

(4)  He  ShaU  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  DUtrict  covering  employees 
of  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, otRcm.  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  thU  Act.  Peraonnei  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congrees,  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  thU  section.  Including 
without  limitation,  appointments,  promo- 
tions, discipline,  separations,  pay,  unemploy- 
ment compensaUon,  dUabUity  and  death 
benefits,  leave,  retirement,  insurance,  and 
veteran's  preference,  applicable  to  employees 
of  the  District  government,  aa  set  forth  to 
secUon  1102(c) ,  shaU  continue  In  effect  untU 
such  time  as  the  Council  shaU,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  provide  simUar  or  comparable 
coverage  under  a  District  clvU  service  sys- 
tem or  systems,  leased  on  merit.  The  District 
civil  service  system  or  systems  shaU  be  es- 
tablished by  legislation  of  the  Oouncil  and 
shall  provide  coverage  similar  or  comparable 
to,  or  shall  provide  for  continued  participa- 
Uon  in,  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  clvU  serv- 
ice system.  The  District  civil  service  system 
or  systems  shall  take  effect  not  earlier  than 
one  year  or  later  than  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  thU  section. 

(6Y  He  ShaU,  through  toe  heads  ot  ad- 
ministrative boards,  offices,  and  agencies, 
supervise  and  direct  the  activities  of  such 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a)  the 
finances  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the  admin- 
Utrative  activities  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  executive  departments 
of  the  DUtrict.  He  shall  submit  such  re- 
ports to  the  CoimcU  within  ninety  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(7)  He  shall  keep  the  District  Council 
advised  erf  the  financial  condition  and  future 
needs  of  the  District  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  CouncU  as  may  seem  to 
him  desirable. 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
District  Cotmcll. 

(•)   He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the    DUtrlct    Council,    consistent   with    the  " 
provisions  of  thU  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  hU  functions 
(other  than  the  function  of  approving  con- 
tracta  between  the  DUtrlct  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  section  1001)  to  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  'Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  who  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  &fayor,  and  if  the  Council 
has  given  assent,  make  a  further  delegation 
of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functjons  to  sub- 
ordinates under  hU  Jurisdiction. 

(11)  "The  Mayor  or  tlie  District  Council 
may  propoae  to  the  executive  .or  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government, 
legislation  or  other  action  dealing  with  any 
subject  not  falling  within  the  authority  of 
the  DUtrlct  government,  as  defined  in  this 
Act. 

(12)  As  custodian  he  shall  use  and  au- 
thenticate the  corporate  seal  of  the  DUtrict 
in  accordance'  with  the  rules  of  the  CouncU. 

(13)  He  ShaU  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  DUtrict  Council, 
to  be  heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its 
committees. 

(14)  If  empowered  by  the  DUtrlct  Council, 
he  U  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate, 
adopt  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  inconsUtent  with  any  Act  of  the 
Congress  or  any  act  of  the  CouncU,  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  hU  functions  and 
duties.- 

(15)  Re  ShaU  within  ten  days  after  the 
adoption  of  any  act  by  the  District  Oouncil 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act,  in  the  event 
of  dlsM>proval  stating  hU  reasons  thmntar. 
If  tlie  Mayor  shaU  not  act  thereon  within 
ten    days,    such    act    shall    become    law    as 
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proTldMl  In  this  Act  Upon  ■uob  dlMp- 
proval,  Nuoh  aot  •hall  not  b«oom*  law  unlMi 
punuant  to  Motion  984 (a)  It  ahall  tulMo- 
quantly  within  thirty  dayi  aftar  luoh  vato 
ba  raadoptatf  by  vota  of  two«thlr(U  ot  tha 
mamban  of  tha  DUtrlot  OounoU,  wharaupoa 
It  ahall  baooma  law  In  aoooitlanoa  with  tha 
proYlalona  of  thla  Aot. 

VRU  V    !■■  siaratOT  bvoor 

Fltoal  Yaar 

Sao.  801.  Tha  fiscal  yaar  of  tht  DUtriet  of 
Oolxunbla  ahall  bagln  on  the  l«t  day  of  July 
and  ahall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of 
the  Buccaadlng  calendar  year.  Such  flacal 
year  ehall  alao  ooxutltute  tha  budget  and 
accounting  year. 

Budgetary  Details  Fixed  by  District  Council 
Sic.  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  not  later  than  April  1,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  in  such  form  as  the  Council 
shall  apprc  ?e,  the  annual  budget  estimates 
of  the  District  and  the  budget  message. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall,  In  consultation  with 
the  District  Council,  take  whatever  action 
may  b«  necessary  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  Is 
possible.  (1)  consistency  In  accounting  and 
budget  classifications,  (3)  synchronization 
between  accounting  and  budget  classifica- 
tions and  organizational  structure,  and  (3) 
support  of  the  budget  justifications  by  In- 
formation on  performance  and  program 
costs  as  shown  by  the  accounts. 

Adoption  of  Budget 
Sec.  603.  The  District  Council  shall  by  act 
adopt  a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later 
than  May  15,  except  thnt  the  District  Coun- 
cil may,  by  resolution,  extend  the  period  for 
Its  adoption.  The  effective  date  of  the  budg- 
et shall  be  July  1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 

Budget  Establishes  Appropriations 
Sxc.  604.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
the  District  Coxincll  shall,  from  the  effective 
date  thereof,  operate  to  appropriate  and  to 
make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the  pur- 
poses therein  named,  the  sever&l  amounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 

Supplemental  Appropriations 
Sxc.  506.  The  District  Council  may  at  any 
time  adopt  an  act  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members  rescinding  previously  appro- 
priated funds  which  are  then  available  for 
expendlttire,  or  appropriating  funds  In  addi- 
tion to  those  theretofore  appropriated  to  the 
extent  unappropriated  funds  are  available: 
and  for  such  purpose  unappropriated  funds 
may  Include  those  borrowed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  621. 

Part  I — Borrowing  for  capital  improvements 
Borrowing  Power;  Debt  Limitations 
Sec.  601.  The  District  may  Incur  Indebted- 
ness by  Issuing  Its  bonds  In  either  coupon 
or  registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  In- 
debtedness of  the  Dlstrfct  at  any  time  out- 
standing and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing 
or  acquiring  any  capital  projects  requiring 
an  expenditure  greater  than  the  amount  of 
4axes  or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such 
capital  projects  by  the  annual  budget:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness,  other  than-  bonds  to  fund  or 
refund  outstanding  Indebtedness,  shall  be 
Issued  In  an  amount  which,  together  with 
the  Indebtedness  of  the  District  to  the " 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
existing  law,  shall  cause  the  aggregate  of  In- 
debtedness of  the  District  to  exceed  12  per 
centum  of  the  average  assessed  value  of  the 
taxable  real  and  tangible  personal  property 
of  the  District  subject  to  taxation  by  the 
District  as  of  the  first  day  of  July  of  the 
ten  most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  such 
assessed  values  are  available,  nor  shall  such 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  Is- 
sued for  purposes  other  than  the  construc- 


tion or  aoqulittton  of  capital  projects  oon- 
neoted  with  highway,  water  and  sanitary 
■awaga  worka  purpoaaa  or  other  revenue* 
producing  capital  projaota  which  art  detar- 
mlntd  by  tha  District  OounoU  to  be  salf* 
liquidating  axoaad  6  p«r  oantum  of  such 
avaraga  aaaaaaad  value.  Bonds  or  other  evl« 
danoaa  of  Indabtadnass  may  be  issued  by  tha 
District  pursuant  *to  an  aot  of  the  District 
OounoU  from  time  to  tlmt  in  amounu  In 
tht  aggrtfatt  at  any  tlmt  outstanding  not 
exceeding  a  per  centum  of  said  assssasd 
value,  exclusive  of  indebtedness  owing  to  tht 
United  States  on  the  elective  date  of  thla 
title.  All  other  bonds  or  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness, other  than  bonds  to 'fund  or  re- 
fund outstanding  indebtedness,  shall  be  Is- 
sued only  with  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  electors  of  said  District  voting 
at  an  election  on  the  proposition  of  issuing 
such  bonds.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
lndebte.dnes8  within  all  of  the  aforesaid  lim- 
itations at  any  time  outstanding  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  a^jgregate  of  such  In- 
debtedness the  amount  of  the  then  current 
tax  levy  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  outstanding  bonded  Indebtedness  of 
the  District  and  any  other  moneys  set  aside 
Into  any  sinking  fund  and  irrevocably  dedi- 
cated to  the  payment  of  such  bonded  In- 
debtedness. The  District  Council  shall 
niake  provision  of  the  payment  of  any  bonds 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title.  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  631  hereof. 

Contents  of  Borrowing  Legislation;  Refer- 
endum on  Bc>nd  Issue 
Skc.  602.  (a)  An  Act  authorizing  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds  may  b4  enacted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  District  Council  members  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Council  subsequent  to 
the  meeting  at  which  such  Act  was  Intro- 
duced, and  shall  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1)  A  brief  description  of  each  purpoat 
for  which  Indebtedness  Is  proposed  to  be 
Incurred; 

(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Indebtedness  which  may  be 
Incurred  for  each  such  purpose; 

(3)  The  maximum  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
paid  on  such  indebtedness;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  the  District  Council  Is 
required  by  this  part,  or  It  Is  determined 
by  tht  CouncU  in  its  discretion,  to  submit 
the  question  of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  a 
vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  District, 
the  date  on  which  such  election  will  be 
held,  the  manner  of  holding  such  election, 
the  manner  of  voting  for  or  against  the 
Incurring  of  such  Indebtedness,  and  the 
form  of  ballot  to  be  lised  at  such  election. 
The  ballot  shall  be  In  such  form  as  to  per- 
mit the  electors  to  vote  separately  for  or 
against  the  Incurring  of  Indebtedness  for 
each  of  the  purposes  for  which  Indebtedness 
is  proposed  to  be  Incurred.* 

(b)  The  District  Council  shall  cause  the 
proposition  of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the 
qualified  electors  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion to  be  held  In  the  District  not  less  than 
forty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act  authorizing  such  bonds,  or  upon  a 
vote  of  at  least  two -thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  District  CouncU,  the  Council  may  call 
a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
upon  the  Issuance  of  said  bonds,  such  elec- 
tion to  be  held  by  <  the  Board  of  Elections 
at  any  date  set  by  the  Council  not  less  than 
forty  days  after  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  EHections  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
registration  and  the  polling  places  and  to 
name  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
to  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not 
specifically  provided  by  the  District  Council 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  thl^  section.  Including 
provisions  for  the  publication  of  a  notice  of 


such  titctlon  Btatlni  britfly  tht  proposition 
or  propositions  to  bt  vottd  on  and  tht  dsa- 
Ignattd  polling  places  in  the  various  prt- 
clnets  snd  wards  in  the  Diatrlot,  which  said 
notlot  anall  bt  published  at  least  onct  a 
wttk  for  four  consecutive  csltndar  wttks  on 
any  day  of  tlte  week,  the  first  publication 
thereof  to  bt  not  leas  than  thirty  nor  mora 
than  forty  days  prior  lo  tht  data  fixed  by 
tht  District  Council  for  tht  tltctlon.  Tht 
Board  of  Kltctlona  fhall  cnnvass  tht  votta 
cast  at  such  election  and  certify  the  results 
thereof  to  the  DUtrlct  Council  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  for  the  cnnvnss  and  certifica- 
tion uf  the  results  of  general  elections.  Tht 
certification  of  the  result  of  the  election 
shall  be  published  once  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  within  three  days  following  the 
date  of  the  election. 

Publication  of  Borrowing  Legislation 

Sec.  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any  Act 
authorizing  tha  issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  en- 
actment tt>ereof  In  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing-form: 

"Notice 

"The  following  Act  authorizing  the  Irsu- 
ance  of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced 
as  provided  In  the  Dlst^ct  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act  will  expire  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  this 
notice  (or  In  the  event  the  proposition  of 
Issuing  the  proposed  bonds  Is  to  bt  sub- 
mitted to  the  qualified  electors,  twenty  daya 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  results  of  tht  tltctlon  ordered 
by  said  Act  to  be  held  > . 
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Mayor". 
Short  Period  of  Limitation 
Sec.  604.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  Act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  without 
the  submission  of  the  proposition  for  the 
issuance  thereof  to  the  qualified  electors, 
or  upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  results  of  an  election  upon  the  prop- 
osition of  issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  bt, 
all  as  provided  in  section  603 — 

(1)  Any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  such  Act  or  In  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  In  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby  au- 
thorized, and  the  District  and  all  others  in-, 
terested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same; 

(2)  Such  Act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  and  regularly  taken, 
passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and  the 
Board  of  Elections  in  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  aU  laws 
applicable  thereto; 

(3>  The  validity  of  such  Act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in 
any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning 
the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  commenced  prlor^o  the  expira- 
tion of  such  twenty  days. 

Acts  for  Issuance  of  Bonds 
Sec.  606.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-day  limitation  period  provided  for  In 
section  604  of  this  part,  the  District  Council 
may  by  act  establish  an  issue  of  bonds  aa 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 601  to  604.  inclusive,  hereof.     An  Issu* 


of  bonds  it  hereby  drflntdj  to  bt  aU  or  any 
purt  (if   au   imurcgHte   prliiolpnl  amount  of 
b«nds  RUthorlred  pursuant  to  aald  ttoUons, 
but  no  Indebttdneva  shall  tt  deemed  to  havt 
been  Inourrtd  within  tht  mtanlng  of  this 
Art  until  tht  bonds  ahall  have  bttn  sold, 
((•llvtrtd.  and  paid   for,  a  ad    then  only  to 
tht  tsttnt  of  the  principal  smount  of  bonds 
•u  sold  and  delivered.     Tilt  bonda  of  any 
authorlMd  issut  may  bt  lisutd  all  at  ont 
time,  or  from  tiott  to  timi  in  atrlea  and  In 
~  (lurh  nmovmu  as  tht  Dlstilct  CouncU  shall 
derm   advtaablt.     Tht  act  author lalng   tht 
Issuanct  of  any  strlts  of  bi  nds  shaU  fix  tht 
,    dale  of  tht  bonds  of  sucli  series,  and  tht 
bonds  of  each  such  atrlas  shall  be  payablt 
In  annual  InsUUments  be|  Inning  not  more 
than  three  years  after  the  (Late  of  the  bonds 
and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
such  date.    The  amount  of  aald  series  to  be 
payable   in   each   year   to  l>e  so   fixed    that 
when   the   annual   interest  is  added   to  the 
principal  amount  payable    n  each  year  the 
total  amount  payable  In  ea:h  year  in  which 
part  of  the  principal  is  jiayable  shall  be 
substantially  equal.     It  sha  I  be  an  immate- 
rial  variance  If  the  difference  between   the 
largest   and   smallest   amounts   of   principal 
and   Interest  psyable  annually  during   the 
term  of  the  bonds  does   not  exceed   3  per 
centum  of  the  total  authorized  amount  of 
such  series.     Such   Act  shall   also  prescribe 
the  form  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  there- 
under, and  of  tht  interest  coupons  apper- 
taining thereto,  and  the  manner  in  which 
aald  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  executed. 
The  bonds  and  coupons  may  t>e  executed  by 
the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers deaignated  by  the  Act  authorizing  tht 
bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  wijth  the  exception 
that  at  least  one  signature  ^hall  be  manual. 
Such  txmds  may  be  issued  in  coupon  form 
in  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  reglsttrablt 
as  to  principal  only  or  as  ti  both  principal 
and  Intertst,  and  if  rtglsUrtd  as  to  both 
principal   and   Interest  may  be  Issuable  In 
denominations  of  multiples  af  •  1.000.     Such 
bonds  and  the  Interest  ther«on  may  l>e  pay- 
able at  such  place  or  placta  within  or  without 
tht  DUtrlct   as  tht  Dlstrl(t  CouncU  may 
dettrmine. 

Public  Sale 
Sec.  606.  (a)  AU  bonds  Isiutd  under  this 
part  BhaU  bt  sold  at  pubUc  cale  upon  staltd 
proposals  at  such  priot  or  p^oes  aa  ahall  be 
approved  by  the  District  Council  after  pub- 
lication of  a  nouce  of  sucih  sale  at  least 
once  not  leas  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
fixed  for  sale  in  a  daily  newnpaper  carrying 
municipal  bond  noUces  and  devoted  pri- 
marily to  financial  news  or  to  the  subject 
of  State  and  municipal  bonds  publlahed  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  New  Tork,  and  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circtUatlon  published 
In  the  DUtrlct.  Such  notice  shall  state 
among  other  things  that  no  proposal  shall 
be  considered  unleas  there  U  deposited  with 
the  District  as  a  downpayment  a  certified 
check  or  cashiers  check  for  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  2  per  centum  of  the  par  amount 
of  bonds  bid  for,  and  the  DUtrlct  CouncU 
shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  aU 
bids. 

(b)  The  Trtpurer  of  the  United  States. 
and  any  a<lminlstratlve  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  may  pur- 
chase bonds  Issued  under  thU  part  with 
funds  under  the  control  of  such  officer  or 
agency  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Treasurer, 
officer,  or  agency's  is  permltte<l  by  law  to  in- 
vest such  moneys  in  obllgsitions  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  ^d  such  sale 
m*y  be  negotuted  without  the  neceaslty  of 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  thU  sec- 
tion, relaUvt  to  a  pubUc  sale  of  the  bonds. 
Part  2 — Short-term  boTrovoing 
Borrowing  To  Meet  Supplemental 
Appropriations 


proprlaUons  made  pursuant  to  steUon  ftOA, 
the  DUtrlct  OouncU  may  by  aot  auihorlat 
tht  lasuanot  of  utgotUblt  notts,  la  a  total 
amount  not  to  txottd  8  per  otntum  of  tht 
loUl  tpproprlatlona  for  the  currtnt  fiscal 
ytar.  tach  of  which  shall  bt  dtslgnsttd 
"suppltmtntar*  and  may  bt  rtntwtd  from 
Unit  to  tlmt,  but  all  such  nottt  and  rt- 
ntwals  ihtrtot  shall  bt  paid  not  lattr  than 
tht  cloat  of  tht  fUcal  ytar  following  that 
in  which  such  act  btoomta  efftcUvt. 
Borrowing  In  Anticipation  of  Revenutt 
8k:.  622.  Por  any  fiscal  ytar,  In  anUclpt- 
tlon  of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  DUtrlct  Council  may 
by  KcX  authorize  the  borrowing  of  money 
by  the  execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the 
District,  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  anticipated  revenue,  each  of  which 
shall  be  designated  "Revenue  Note  for  the 
Budget  Year  19  ".  Such  notes  may  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes, 
together  with  the  renewals,  shaU  mature  and 
be  paid  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  original  notes  have  been 
Issued. 

Notes  Redeemable  Prior  to  Matiu-lty  - 
S«c.  623.  No  notas  issued  pursuant  to  thU 
part  ShaU  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stated  ia  the  note. 

Sale  of  Notes 
Sac.  634.  All  notss  issued  pursuant  to  thU 
part  may  bt  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
aocrutd  intertat  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vious advertiaing. 

Part  3—Paifment  of  bonds  and  note$ 
Sac.  631.  (a)  The  Act  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  shall,  where  necessary,  pro- 
vide for  the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax 
without  limitation  as  to  rate  or  amount 
upon  all  the  taxable  real  and  personal  tangi- 
ble property  within  the  District  in  amounta 
which,  together  with  other  revenues  of  the 
DUtrlot  available  and  applicable  for  said 
purposes,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal of  and  interest  on  said  bonds  and  the 
premium,  if  any,  upon  the  redemption 
thereof,  as  the  same  respecUvely  become  due 
and  payable,  which  tax  ahall  be  levied  and 
collected  at  the  same  Ume  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  other  District  taxea  are  levied  and 
collected,  and  when  ooUected  ahaU  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  prin- 
cipal. Interest,  and  premium. 

(b)  The  fvUl  faith  and  credit  of  the  DU- 
trlct shall  be  and  U  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  DUtrlct  here- 
after Issued  pursuant  to  thU  title  whether  or 
not  such  pledge  be  stated  In  the  bonds  or 
notes  or  In  the  Act  authorizing  the  Issuance 
thereof. 


Sec.  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  supplemental  ap- 


''«'■'  4— Tax  exemption— legal  investment 

Tax  Exemption 
Sec.  641.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
DUtrlct  Council  pursuant  to  thU  title  and 
the  Interest  thereon  shall  be  exempt  from 
aU  Federal  and  DUtrlct  taxation  except 
estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

Legal  Investment 
Sec.    642.  Nothwlthstandlng    any   restric- 
tions on  the  investment  <a  funds  by  fiduci- 
aries contained  in  any  other  laws,  aU  domes- 
tic instirance  companies,  domestic  insurance 
associations,       executors,       administrators, 
guardians,    trustees,    and   other   fiduciaries 
within  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  may  legaUy 
invest    any    sinking    funds,    moneys,    trust 
funds,    or   other  funds   belonging   to   Uiem 
or   under  or   within   their  control   In   any 
bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title.  It  being 
the  purpose  of  thU  sectlcHi  to  authorize  the  - 
investment   in   such   bonds   or   no'les  of   all 
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sinking.    Insurance,   reurtmtnt,   tomptnsa- 
tluii.   prnsiun   and   Uust  funds.     National 
banking  associations  art  authorlatd  to  dtal 
in.  undtrwriw,  purohast  snd  atU,  for  Uitlr 
own  accounu  or  for  tht  accounts  of  cus- 
tomers, bonds  snd  notss  Issued  by  tht  Dis- 
trict Council  to  tht  samt  txttnt  as  naUoaal 
banking    asaoctatinna    art    authorlatd    by 
paraftrsph  stvtn  of  section  ftiu  ot  tbt  Rt- 
vlttd  Statutes  (ttUt  12.  UA.C..  tte.  Ml.  to 
dtal  In.  undtrwrlta.  pvu-chast  and  ttU  obli- 
gaUons  of  tht  United  States.  Btatts,  or  po- 
litical   subdlvuions    thereof.      All    Federal 
building  and  loan  assoclaUons  and  Ptderal 
savings  and  loan  assocUtlons;   and  banks 
trust  companies,  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations,  and   savings   and   loan   associations 
domiciled  in  the  District  of  ColumbU,  may 
purchase,  sell,  underwrite,  and  deal  in,  for 
their  own   account  or   for   the  account  of 
others,  all  bonds  or  notes  Issued  pxnruant  to 
thU  title :  Provided.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  section   shall  be  construed  as  re- 
lieving any  parson,  firm,  assoclaUon  or  cor- 
poration  from  any  duty  of  exercUing  due 
and   reasonable   care   In   selecting  securities 
for  purchase  or  investment. 

TTTLI  VII— riNANCUL  AfTADlS  OF  THl  D18TIICT 

Part  1— Financial  adminittration 

Surety  Bonds 

rM^'7°*-  ***^^  ""*'*'  •»<»  employee  of  the 
DUtrlct  required  to  do  to  by  the  DUtrlct 
Council  ahall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
surety  and  in  such  amount  as  the  District 
Council  may  require.  The  premiums  for  all 
such  bonds  shall  be  paid  out  at  appronrl- 
atlons  for  the  DUtrlct; 

Financial  Duties  of  the  Mayor 
««:.   709.   The  Mayor,   through   hU   duly 
deaignated  subordinates,  shaU  have  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  financial  affaire 
of  the  District  and  to  that  end  he  ahall— 

(1)  prepare  and  subnUt  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  District  Council 
under  seeUon  602  the  annual  budget  esti- 
mates and  btidget  message; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transacUons  to  instire  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  In- 
sure that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(3)  maintain  systenu  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide 

(A)  fuU  disclosure  of  the  financial  resulta 
of  the  I^strlct  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information  needed 
by  the  DUtrlct  government  for  management   ' 
purposes, 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  account-  ' 
ability  for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets:  Provided,  That  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the 
majror  shaU  cause  the  accounta  of  the  DU- 
trlct to  be  maintained  on  a  basU  that  will 
facUltate  the  preptiration  of  costa-based 
budgeta;  /» 

(4)  submit  to  the  DUtrlct  CouncU  a 
monthly  financial  statement,  by  api»t>pria- 
tion  and  department,  and  in  any  further 
detaU  the  DUtrlct  Council  may  specify; 

(6)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
ytar.  a  complete  financial  statement  and 
report; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsiible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  DU- 
trlct for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
mente  for  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  ot  taxes  and 
special  assessmenta  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  spe- 
cial assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  reve- 
nues of  the  DUtrict  for  the  ooUsction  of 
Which  the  DUtrict  U  responsible  and  receive 
aU  money  receivable  by  the  District  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  or  from  any  courts, 
or  from  any  agency  of  the  District: 
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(8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  Into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  termqi  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  District 
Council; 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  District  government, 
or  In  possession  of  such  government  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping 
of  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  District  bonds 
and  notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  ex- 
change. 

Control  of  Appropriations 

Sic.  703.  The  District  Council  may  pro- 
vide ( 1 )  the  transfer  during  the  budget  year 
of  any  appropriation  balance  then  available 
for  one  Item  of  appropriation  to  another 
Item  of  appropriation,  and  (2)  the  allocation 
to  new  items  of  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
tingent expenditure. 

Accounting  Supervision   and   Control 
Sec.  704.  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts, 
vouchers,  bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all 
the  agencies  of  the  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts,  or- 
ders, and  other  dociunents  by  which  the 
District  government  incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions, having  previously  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
■hall  become  due  and  payable; 

(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  legal  officials  of  the  District  deter- 
ihlne  the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness 
of  such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  Internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  records 
of  the  District  government,  including  the 
examination  of  any  accounts  or  records  of 
financial  transactions,  and  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting 
systems,  internal  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  the  respective 
agencies. 

When  Contracts  and  Expenditures  Prohibited 
Sec.  705.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall,  during  any  budget  year,  expend 
or  contract  to  expend  any  money  or  inciir 
any  liability,  or  enter  into  any  contract 
which  by  its  terms  involves  the  expenditure 
of  money,  for  any  purpose.  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  item  of  ex- 
penditure. Any  contract,  verbal  or  written. 
made  in  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  null 
and  void.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  who  shall  violate  this  section,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  may  be  summarily  re- 
moved from  office.  Nothing  in  this  section, 
however,  shall  prevent  the  making  of  con- 
tracts or  of  expenditures  for  capital  Im- 
provements to  be  financed  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  nor  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  of  lease  of  for  services  for 
a  period  exceeding  the  budget  year  in  which" 
such  contract  Is  made,  when  such  contract 
is  permitted  by  law. 

General  Fund 
Sec.  706.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  than  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  Its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  District  government  and  shall 
be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly 
authorized  subordinates,  for  deposit  In  the 
appropriate  funds. 

Contracts  Extending  Beyond   One   Tear 
Sec.  707.  No  contract  involving  expenditure 
out  of  the  appropriations  of  more  than  one 


year  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of  mpre  than 
five  years;  nor  shall  any  such  contract  be 
valid  unless  made  or  approved  by  act  of  the 
District  Council. 

Part   2 — Annual  postaudit   by   General   AO' 
counting  Office 

Independent  Annual  Postaudit 

Sec  721.  (a)  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
^ce  shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  * 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
are  normally  kept.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  rec- 
ords, reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  .property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  (1)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  not  later  than  January  15 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  audit  is  made.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include  such  comments  and  Information  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Mayor 
and  the  District  Council  informed  of  the 
operations  and  finahcial  condition  of  the 
District,  together  with  such  reconunenda- 
tions  with  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  deem  advisable.  The  report 
shall  also  show  specifically  every  program, 
expenditure,  or  other  financial  transaction 
or  undertaking,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on 
or  made  without  authority  of  law. 

(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  author- 
ized subordinates  have  had  an  opportunity  * 
to  be  heard,  the  District  Council  by  resolu- 
tion shall  provide  for  the  publication  of 
such  report  together  with  such  other  ma- 
terial as  it  deems  pertinent  thereto. 

<3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after  . 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
District  Council,  shall  state  In  writing  to 
the  District  Council  what  has  been  done  to 
comply  with  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  in  the  report. 

Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
Sec  722.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (U.S.C..  1952  edition, 
title  31.  sec.  2),  Is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

Part  3 — Adju3tment  of  Federal  and  District 
expenses 

Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District  Expenses 

Sec  731.  Subject  to  section  1001  and 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  District  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  or  agreements  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  method  by  which 
amounts  owed  by  the  District  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  be  ascertained  and  paid. 

Title  VIH~-Board  of  Education 
Creation  and  Membership 
Sec.  801.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  nine  members 
elected  as  provided  in  title  IX. 

Transfer  of  Functions 
Sec.  802.  The  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vided for  In  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
District   of   Columbia",   approved   June   20. 


leofl,  is  hereby  abolished  and  its  functions 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation created  by  section  801. 

Functions  and  Limitations 
Sec.  803.   (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  321.  the  Board  of  Education  shall — 

( 1 )  determine  appropriate  policies  for  the 
District  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  public  schools; 

(2)  appoint  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  operation  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  appoint  such  standing  and  special 
conunlttees,  and  allocate  to  them  such 
duties,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  operation  of  this 
title. 

{h\  In  contracting  with  any  person  to 
serve  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
District,  the  Board  of  EducaUon  shall  not 
obligate  the  District  for  a  period  longer  than 
the  three-year  period  commencing  on  the 
date  of  contracting.  Each  contract  shall  re- 
serve to  the  Board  the  right  to  remove  the 
Incumbent  for  cause. 

(c)  Final  action  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shallnot  be  taken  on  any  propoeed  reg- 
ulation unUl  the  thirteenth  day  following 
the  day  on  which  It  was  submitted;  but  the 
Board  of  Education  may  take  earlier  final 
action  at  a  regular  meeting,  or  at  a  special 
meeting  for  which  reasonable  notice  .has 
been  given,  upon  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 

Qualifications  for  Holding  Office 
Sec.  804.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  unless  he 
(1)  Is  a  quiOlfied  elector,  (2)  resides  and  U 
domiciled  in  the  ward  from  which  he  la 
nominated,  has,  during  the  three  years  next 
preceding  his  nomination  resided  and  been 
domiciled  in  the  District,  and  has  for  one 
year  preceding  his  nomination,  resided  and 
been  domiciled  in  the  ward  from  which  he  is 
nominated.  (3)  holds  no  other  elective  pub- 
lic office,  and  (4)  holds  no  appointive  office 
for  which  compensation  Is  provided  out  of 
District  funds.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  section. 

Compensation  of  Members 
Sec.  80S.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation   shall    receive    S20    per    meeting   •t'^ 
tended. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Board  of  Education 
shall  elect  from  among  lu  members  a  pre- 
siding officer,  to  be  known  as  the  '•President 
of  the  Board  of  Education".  The  term  of 
the  first  such  president  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  December  31.  1962.  and  at  the  close 
of  December  31  of  each  succeeding  even- 
numbered  year  the  term  of  office  of  the  In- 
cumbent president  shall  expire.  The  Board 
of  Education  may  by  resolution  remove  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
his  office  as  such. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
designate  a  member  of  the  Board  to  act  as 
president  during  his  absence  or  disability. 
If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, the  Board  shall  elect  from  among  its 
members  a  president  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education:  Records 
Sec  807.  (a)  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
apix>lnt  a  secretary  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  such  assistants 
and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
(b)  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  full  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
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Meetings 
Sbc.  808.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  after  this  section  takes 
effect  shall  be  called  by  the  member  who 
receives  the  highest  vote  in  the  election  pro- 
vided by  tltls  IX.  He  shall  preside  unUl  a 
president  la  elected.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  In  each  odd-numbered  year  com- 
mencing with  1961  shall  i>e  called  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  for  a  date  not  later 
than  January  31  of  such  year. 

(b)  The  Board  ot  EducaUon  shall  by  reso- 
lution provide  for  the  time  and  place  of  its 
regular  meetings.  The  Boiixd  shall  hold  at 
least  one  regular  mecUng  m  each  calendar 
month  during  the  school  term.  Special 
meetings  may  bs  called,  upon  the  giving  of 
adequate  noUce,  by  the  I>resident  or  any 
three  members  of  the  Board . 
^  (c)  Meetings  of  the  Boa.-d  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonable 
hours  and  at  such  place*  as  to  accommodate 
a  reaaonable  number  of  spectators.  The 
record  provided  for  in  section  e07(b)  shall 
be  open  to  public  InspecUon  and  available 
for  copying  during  all  regular  office  hours  of 
the  Board  secretary.  Any  ciUsen  shall  have 
the  right  to  peUtlon  and  be  heard  by  the 
Board  at  any  of  its  meetings,  within  reason- 
able UmlU  as  set  by  the  Board  President,  the 
Board  concurring. 

Changes  lu  Board  Membership.  Compenaa- 
Uon  and  Selection 
Sec.  809.  The  number  of  members  con- 
sUtutmg  the  Board  of  BducaUon.  the  meth- 
od of  election,  the  quaUflcationa  for  holding 
office,  the  tenure  of  office  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  may  be  changed  by 
act  passed  by  the  DUtrict  Council :  Provided. 
That  no  such  act  shall  take  effect  untU  after 
It  has  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  voting  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  act. 

TTtl-E   tX ELBCnoME    IM    THE   DWTmiCT 

Board  of  Elections 
S«c.  901.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  in  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  appointed.  Their  successors  shall  be 
appoints!  without  regard  to  poUUcal  affilia- 
tions, by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  DUtrict  Council.  The 
term  of  each  successor  (except  In  the  case 
of  an  appointment  to  fill  an  unexpired  Urm) 
shall  be  three  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  bis  predecessor.  Any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fiU  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predeces- 
sor.  When  a  member's  term  of  office  ex- 
piree, he  may  conUnue  to  serve  unUl  his  suc- 
oaseor  la  appointed  and  has  qualified.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  District  Primary  Act  is  hereby 
modified  to  the  extent  that  It  U  inconaUtent 
herewith. 

<b)  In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  also,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act —  ^^ 

(1)  maintain  a  permanent  registry: 

(2)  conduct  registrations  and  elections: 
(S)    in    addition    to    determining    appeals 

with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 907  and  911,  determine  appeals  with 
respect  to  any  other  matters  which  (under 
regulaUons  prescribed  by  it  under  subeectlon 
(c) )  may  be  appealed  to  It; 

(4)  print,  distribute,  and  count  ballou 
or  provide  and  operate  suiUble  voting  ma- 
chines; 

(5)  divide  the  DUtrict  into  three  wards 
**  "•*rly  equal  as  possible  In  population 
«nd  of  geographic  proportions  as  nearly 
regular  as  posslbls,  and  establish  voting  vf' 
clucU  therein; 

<«)   operate  polUng  plaeee: 
(7)   certify  nonUnees  and  the  results  of 
elections;  and 


(8)  perf(»m  such  other  functlcms  as  are 
Imposed  upon  it  by  thU  Act. 

(C)  The  Board  of  Elections  may  prescribe 
such  regulaUons  not  InconsUtent  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  title,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  piuiKises  of  thU  title, 
including  regulation*  providing  for  appeals 
to  it  on  questions  arising  in  connection  with 
nominations,  regUtrations,  and  elections  (in 
addition  to  matters  referred  to  it  in  sections 
907  and  911)  and  for  determliuiUon  by  It  of 
appeaU. 

(d)  The  officers  and  agencies  of  the  DU- 
trict government  shall  furnUh  to  the  Board 
of  Elections,  upon  request  of  such  Board, 
such  space  and  facilities  In  public  buildings 
In  the  District  to  be  used  as  regUtratlon  or 
polling  places,  and  such  records,  Informa- 
Uon,  services,  personnel,  offices,  and  equip- 
ment, and  such  other  assUtance  and  facili- 
ties, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such 
Board  properly  to  perform  lU  functions. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of  lu  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  nonjudicial  officer  ctf 
the  DUtrict. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Elections,  and  persons 
authorized  by  it.  may  admlnUter  oaths  to 
persons  executing  affldaviu  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 901  and  907.  It  may  provide  for  the 
administering  of  such  other  oaths  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate  to  require  In  the  per- 
formance of  iu  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  U  authorized 
to  employ  such  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ap- 
pointment, compensation,  and  other  terms 
of  employment  may  be  set  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  402  of  thU  Act. 

(h)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
annimi  in  piertodlc  installments. 

What  Elections  Shall  Be  Held 
Sec  902.   (a)   The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  a  general  elecUon — 

(1)  in  any  even-numbered  calendar  year 
cooamencing  with  1960;  and 

(2)  in  any  odd-numbered  calendar  year 
commencing  with  1961.  if  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Issuance  of  bonds  required  by  sec- 
tion 602  to  be  submitted  for  a  referendum  at 
an  election  U  enacted  at  least  forty  days 
prior  to  the  date  for  conducting  the  elecUon 
In  such  year. 

(b)  Such  general  elections  shall  be  held 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  before  the  Tuesday  in 
November  prescribed  hereafter  for  nmoff 
elections. 

(c)  Any  runoff  elections  required  to  be 
held  pursuant  to  section  905  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 


Elective  Offices:  Terms  of  Office 
Sbc.  903.  (a)  The  offices  of  the  DUtrict  to 
be  filled  by  election  shall  be  the  elecUve 
offices  on  the  DUtrict  Council  and  on  the 
Board  ot  Education,  the  Mayor  and  the  DU- 
trict Delegate. 

(b)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
DUtrict  Council  shall  be  two  years  beginning 
on  January  l  of  the  odd-numbered  year 
following  such  election. 

(c)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
Board  of  Bducatlon  shall  be  two  years  begin- 
ning on  January  1  oi  the  odd-niunbered 
year  following  such  election. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  shall 
be  four  years,  beginning  on  January  1.  1961. 
and  on  January  1.  foUowlng  such  election, 
of  every  other  odd-numbered  year  there- 
after. 

(e)  The  term  of  office  of  the  DUtrict  Dele- 
gate shall  be  two  years  beglnlng  at  noon  on 
January  3  of  the  odd -numbered  year  follow- 
ing such  election. 

Vacancies 
Bmc.   904.    (a)    Vacancies  la   the  office  of 
Mayor,    in   the  DUtrict   Council   or  In   the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  filled  at  the 
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next  general  election  held  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 902  for  which  It  U  possible  for  candi- 
dates to  be  nominated  following  the  occur- 
rence of  the  vacancy.  A  person  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  take  office  as  soon  as 
practicable  foUowlng  the  certification  of  hU 
election  by  the  Board  of  Elections  and  shaU 
hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  unexpired 
term  to  which  he  was  elected  but  not  be- 
yond the  end  of  such  term. 

(b)  If  the  office  of  Delegate  becomes  va- 
cant at  a  time  when  the  unexpired  term  of 
such  office  U  sU  months  or  more,  a  special 
election  and.  If  necessary,  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  (comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
general  elections)  as  the  Board  of  Elections 
shaU  prescribe. 

(c)  Until  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Mayor 
In  the  EHstrlct  Council  or  In  the  Board  of 
Education  can  b<-  filled  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)   hereof,  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Mayor  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  DUtrict  Council;    and   a 
vacancy  in  the  DUtrict  Council  or  In  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  filled  by  ap-    * 
polntment  by  the  Mayor.    No  person  shall 
be  qualified  for  appointment  to  any  office 
imder  thU  subsection  unless,  if  nominated. 
he  would  have  been  a  qualified  candidate  for 
such  office  at  the  last  election  conducted 
prior  to  or  on  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 
A  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  under 
this   subsection  shall   hold   office   xmtil   the 
time  provided  for  an  elected  successor  to 
take  office,  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  the 
term  during  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 

What  Candidates  Are  Elected 
Sec  905.  At  any  general  election,  a  candi- 
date for  Delegate  or  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
who  receives  a  majority  <rf  the  votes  validly 
cast  for  such  office  shall  be  elected.    At  any 
general  election,  each  of  the  three  candi- 
dates   in    each   ward  for   positions   on   the 
DUtrict  Council  and  each  at  the  three  candi- 
dates  In   each    ward  for   positions   on   the 
Board  of  Education,  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  valid  votes,  shall  be  elected  if  he 
receives   more   than   one-sixth   of  the  total 
number  of  votes  validly  cast  In  the  DUtrict     • 
for  all  candidates  In  hU  ward  for  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  U  a  candidate.     In  case 
any  office  U  unfilled  because  of  failure  of 
any  candidate  to  receive  in  any  general  elec-  ■ 
tion  the  necessary  proportion  of  votes  validly 
cast,  there  shall  be  a  runoff  election  to  fiU 
such    office.     In   such    runoff   election    the 
candidates  shall  be  the  persons  who  were  the 
unsuccessful    canclidates    for    the    unfilled 
offices  In  the  general  election,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  nxunber  of  valid  votes  In 
that  election,  to  the  number  of  twice  the 
offices  to  be  filled.    The  candidate  or  candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  nxzmber  of  votes 
validly  cast  in  the  runoff  election  shall  be 
elected,    in  any  election  In  which  there  are 
two  or  mdre  slinllar  positions  to  be  filled  In 
any  ward,  a  vote  for  any  candidate  for  such 
a  position  In  that  ward  will  be  valid  only  If 
the  ballot  records  votes  for  as  many  candi- 
dates for  such   positions   in   that  ward  as 
there  are  positions  to  be  filled. 

Qualified  Electors 
Sec.  906.  No  person  shall  vote  In  an  election 
unless   he   meets   the    qualifications   of   an 
elector  specified  in  thU  section  and  has  regU- 
tered  pursuant  to  section  907  <»r  thU  Act  or 
section    7   of    the   DUtrict   Priniary   Act.     A 
qualified  Sector  of  the  DUtrict  shall  be  any 
person  (i)  who  has  maintained  a  domicile  or 
place  of  abode  in  the  District  continuously 
during  the  one-year  period  ending  on  the  day 
of  election,  -fa)  who  U  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  (3)  who  U  on  the  day  of  the  election 
at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  (4)  who  has 
never   been   convicted   of  a  felony   In    the 
TTnlted  States,  or,  if  he  has  been  so  convicted, 
has  been  pardoned,  (5)   who  U  not  mentally 
incompetent,  as  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  (6)  who  certifies  that 
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he  has  not,  within  one  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election,  voted  In  any  election  at 
which  candidates  for  any  municipal  offlces 
(other  than  In  the  District  of  Columbia) 
were  on  the  ballot. 

Registration 
Sac.  007.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  registered 

( 1 )  he  shall  be  able  to  qualify  otherwise  as 
an  elector  on  the  day  of  the  next  election; 
and 

(3)  he  executes,  in  the  presence  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Board  of  Elections  authorized  to 
take  oaths  for  such  purposes,  a  registration 
affidavit  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  showing  that  he  will  meet  on 
the  day  of  the.  election  all  the  requirements 
of  section  906  of  this  Act — 

(A)  that  he  meets  each  of  the  require- 
ments speclHed  in  section  906  for  a  quali- 
fied elector  for  the  office  for  which  he  In- 
tends to  vote; 

(B)  that  he  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph   (3)   of  this  subsection;   and 

(C)  that  he  has  no  Intention  of  doing  any 
act  which  would  prevent  him  from  being  a 
qualified  elector  on  the  day  of  the  next 
election. 

(b)  If  a  person  Is  not  permitted  to  reg- 
ister, such  person,  or  any  qualified  candi- 
date, may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Elections, 
but  pot  later  than  three  days  after  the 
registry  Is  closed  for  the  next  election.  The 
Board  shall  decide  within  seven  days  after 
the  appeal  Is  perfected  whether  the  chal- 
lenged elector  Is  entitled  to  register.  If  the 
appeal  is  denied  the  appellant  may.  with- 
in three  days  after  such  denial,  appeal  to  the 
Municipal  Ck)urt  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  coiirt  shall  decide  the  Issue  not  later 
than  eighteen  days  before  the  day  of  the 
election.  The  decision  of  such  co\irt  shall 
be  final  and  not  appealable.  If  the  appeal 
is  upheld  by  either  the  Board  or  the  court, 
the  challenged  elector  shall  be  allowed  to 
register  Immediately.  If  the  appeal  Is  pend- 
ing on  election  day,  the  challenged  elector 
may  cast  a  ballot  marked  "challenged",  as 
provided  In  section  911. 

(0)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  of  ElecUons  shall  keep  open,  during 
normal  hours  of  business.  Saturdays.  Sun- 
dajrs.  and  holidajrs  excepted,  a  central  regls- 
try  office  and  shall  conduct  registration  at 
such  other  times  and  places  as  the  Board 
of  Elections  shall  deem  appropriate.  The 
Board  of  Elections  may  suspend  the  registra- 
tion of  voters,  or  the  acceptance  of  changes 
In  registrations  for  such  period,  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days,  next  preceding  any  election 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate. 
Qualified  Candidates 
Sic.  908.  The  candidates  at  an  election  in 
the  District  shall  be  the  persons,  registered 
under  section  907  of  this  Act  or  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  District  Primary  Act,  who  have 
been  nominated  as  provided  In  section  909 
of  tills  Act:  Provided.  That  no  member  of 
the  Board  of  Elections  may  be  such  a  candi- 
date. 

Nominations 

8mc.  909.  (a)   Nomination  of  a  candidate 
•hall  take  place  when  the  Board  of  ElecUons 
reoeivee  a  petition  In  accordance  with  rules 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  prescribed  by 
the  Bowrd  either— 

(Da  declaration  of  candidacy  accompa- 
nied by  a  flUng  fee  equal  to  8  per  centum  of 
the  annual  eompenaatlon  tor  which  nonU- 
natlon  la  aougbt:  said  fee  to  be  refunded— 

(A)  tx  the  candidate  wlthdrawa  hla  candi- 
dacy in  writing  reoelvwl  by  the  Board  not 
more  than  three  days  after  the  laat  day  on 
which  nominations  may  be  made;  or 

(B)  If  the  candidate  polls  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  that  oOoe- 
or 

(2)  a  nominating  petlUon  signed  by  the 
number  of  registered  voters  specified  below, 
without  payment  of  a  flilng  fee:  Provided— 


(A)  that  any  i>etltlon  for  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  District  Delegate  be  signed  by 
six  hundred  qualified  electors  registered  in 
the  District,  and 

(B)  that  any  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
ihe  District  Council  be  signed  by  three  hun- 
dred qualified  electors  registered  In  the  ward 
from  which  he  is  nominated  for  such  office. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  a  candidate  for 
more  than  one  office  In  any  election.  If  a 
person  Is  nominated  for  more  than  one  office, 
he  shall,  within  three  days  after  the  last  day 
on  which  nominations  ipay  be  made  (as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Elections),  notify 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  which  such  office 
he  elects  to  run. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  accept  any  nominating  petition  as  bona 
fide  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
signatories  thereto:  Provided.  That  the  orig- 
inals or  facsimile  copies  thereof  shall  have 
been  posted  In  a  suitable  public  place  for 
at  least  ten  days:  Anaf  provided  further. 
That  no  challenge  as  to^  the  qukllficatlons 
of  the  signatories  shall  have  been  received 
in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Elections  within 
ten  days  of  first  posting  of  such  peutlon. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  may,  at  Its 
discretion,  declare  elected,  without  an  ac- 
tual count  of  the  votes  cast,  any  unopposed 
candidate. 

Nonpartisan  Elections 
Sk.  910.  (a)   Ballots  and  voUng  machines 
shall  show  no  party  affiliations,  emblem,  or 
slogan. 

(br  Section  16  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties", approved  August  3,  1939  (53  But. 
1147),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Inunedlately 
after  "exlsto  in"  the  following:  "the  District 
of  Columbia  or". 

Method  of  Voting 
Sec.  911.   (a)   Voting  In  all  elections  shall 
be  secret.     Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot 
or  voting  machine. 

(b)  The  ballot  shall  show  the  wards  from 
which  each  candidate  (other  than  for  Dis- 
trict Delegate  and  Mayor)  has  been  nomi- 
nated. Each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  rote 
for  nine  candidates  for  the  District  Council, 
not  more  than  three  from  each  ward;  for 
nine  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
not  more  than  three  from  each  ward;  for 
one  candidate  for  Mayor  and  for  one  can- 
didate for  District  Delegate.  No  person 
shall  be  a  candidate  from  more  than  one 
ward. 

(c)  The  ballot  of  a  person  who  is  regis- 
tered as  a  resident  of  the  District  shall  be 
valid  only  If  cast  In  the  voting  precinct 
where  the  residence  shown  on  his  registra- 
tion Is  located. 

(d)  Absentee  balloting  shall  be  permitted 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

(e)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  referendum  or  election,  any  group  of 
citizens  or  individual  candidates  Interested 
in  the  outcome  of  the  election  may  petition 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  credentials 
authorizing  watchers  at  any  and  all  polling 
places  during  the  voting  hours  and  until 
the  count  has  been  completed.  The  Board 
of  Elections  shall  formulate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, not  Inconsistent  with  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
watchers'  credentials,  to  govern  their  con- 
duct, and  to  limit  the  number  of  watcher* 
so  that  the  conduct  of  the  election  will  not 
be  unreasonably  obstructed. 

(f)  XT  the  official  In  charge  of  the  polling 
place,  after  hearing  both  parties  to  any  sueh 
challenge  or  acting  on  his  own  Initiative 
with  respect  to  a  prospective  voter,  reason- 
ably believes  the  prospecUve  voter  U  un- 
qualified to  vote,  he  shall  aUow  the  voter 
to  cast  a  paper  ballot  marked  "challenged.** 
Ballots  so  cast  shaU  be  segregated,  and  no 
such  ballot  shall  be  counted  until  the  chal- 


lenge has  been  removed  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (g). 

(g)  If  a  person  has  l>een  permitted  to  vote 
only  by  challenged  ballot,  such  person,  or 
any  qualified  candidate,  may  appeal  to  the 
B<Mu-d  of  Elections  within  three  days  after 
election  day.  The  Board  shall  decide  within 
seven  days  after  the  appeal  Is  perfected 
whether  the  voter  was  qualified  to  vote.  If 
the  Board  decides  that  the  voter  was  quail- 
fled  to  vote,  the  word  "challenged"  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  voter's  ballot  and  the  bal- 
lot shall  be  treated  as  If  it  had  not  been 
challenged. 

(h)  If  a  voter  is  physically  unable  to  mark 
his  baUot  or  operate  the  voting  machine,  the 
official  In  charge  of  the  voting  place  may 
enter  the  voting  booth  with  him  and  vote  as 
directed.  Upon  the  request  of  any  such 
voter,  a  second  election  ofliclal  may  enter 
the  voting  booth  to  assist  In  the  voting.  The 
oflkials  shall  tell  no  one  what  votes  were 
cast.  The  official  In  charge  of  the  voting 
place  shall  make  a  return  of  all  such  voters, 
giving  their  names  and  disabilities. 

(1)  A  voter  shall  vote  only  once  with 
respect  to  each  ofllce  to  be  filled. 

( J )  Copies  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  ElecUons  with  respect  to  voUng  shall  be 
made  available  to  prospective  voters  st  each 
polling  place. 

(k)  Before  being  allowed  to  vote  the  voter 
shall  sign  a  cerUflcate.  on  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections,  that 
he  has  duly  registered  under  the  election 
laws  of  the  District  and  that,  to  hU  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  he  has  not  since  such 
registration  done  any  act  which  might  dis- 
qualify him  as  an  elector. 

Recounts  and  Contests 
Sec.  913.  (a)  The  provisions  of  secUon  11 
of  the  LMstrlct  Primary  Act  with  respect 
to  recounts  and  contests  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  election  or  referendum  held  under 
this  Act.  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  refer- 
endum any  qualified  voter  who  has  voted 
in  such  referendum  D^y  peUtion  the  -Board 
of  Elections  for  a  recmint  of  the  votes  cast 
In  one  or  more  precincts  under  the  same 
condlUons  required  of  a  candidate  for  office 
under  secUon  11  (a)  of  the  District  Prtmary 
Act.  These  provisions  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  referenda  held  until  titles  VI.  XV. 
and  XVII  of  this  Act  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  this  title  do  not 
otherwise  take  effect  unless  the  charter 
referendum  provided  In  title  XV  Is  adopted. 

(b)  If  the  court  voids  all  or  part  of  an 
election  under  this  section,  end  if  it  de- 
termines thst  the  number  snd  importance 
of  the  matters  involved  outweigh  the  cost 
and  practical  disadvantages  of  holding 
another  election.  It  may  order  a  special  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  mat- 
ters with  respect  to  which  the  election  was 
declared  void. 

(c)  Special  elections  shall  be  conducted  In 
a  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
regular  elections  and  at  times  and  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  ElecUons 
by  regulation.  A  person  elected  st  such 
an  election  shall  taks  ofllce  on  the  day 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Board  of 
ElecUons  cerUfies  the  resulu  of  the  elec- 
tion .^ 

(d)  Vacancies  resulting  from  voiding  all 
or  part  of  an  election  shall  be  filled  as 
preeorlbed  in  section  MM. 

Xnterferenoe  With  Registration  or  Voting 
8k.  »1S  (a)  No  one  shall  Interfere  with 
the  regtatraUon  or  voUng  of  another  per- 
son, except  as  It  may  be  reasonably  nec«s> 
sary  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  Imposed 
by  law.  No  person  performing  such  a  duty 
shall  Interfere  with  the  registration  or  voting 
of  another  person  because  of  his  race,  color. 
sex.  or  religious  belief,  or  his  want  of  prop- 
erty or  Income.  ^ 

(b)  No  registered  voter \hall  be  required 
to  perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voUns.   ix- 
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cept  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  or 
unless  be  U  away  from  the  DIstriet  in  mili- 
tary service.  No  registered  voter  may  be 
arrested  while  voting  or  going  to  vote  except 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace  then  committed 
or  for  treason  or  felony. 

Violations 
8K.  914.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  under  authority  of  this  title,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

TTTLS    X — ■ftSCBLLAKBOOS 

Agreements  With  United  States 
Sac.  1001.  (s)  Por  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting duplication  of  effort  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  efficiency  and  economy,  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  agency  may  furnish  senlces 
to  the  District  government  and  any  District 
officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Except  where  the 
terms  and  conditions  governing  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  services  are  prescribed  by  other 
provUlons  of  law.  such  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  a  contract  (1)  negotiated 
by  the  Federal  and  District  authorities  con- 
cerned, and  (3)  approved  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Mayor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
DUtrlct  GouncU.  Bach  such  contract  shUl 
provide  that  the  cost  of  furnishing  such 
services  shall  be  borne  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  by  the  Government 
to  which  such  services  are  furnished  at  rates 
or  charges  based  on  the  sctual  cost  of  fur- 
nishing such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
eontract  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  oOlcer  or 
agency  may  In  the  oootract  delegate  any  of 
his  or  Its  function  to  any  Federal'  oOlcer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  in  the  contract  delegate  any  of  his 
or  Ita  functions  to  any  District  officer  or 
agency.  Any  function  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  delegation. 

(c)  The  costs  to  each  Federal  officer  and 
sgency  In  furnishing  services  to  the  Dis- 
trict pursuant  to  any  such  contract  shsU 
be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  out  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
DUtrict  CouncU  to  the  DUtrlct  officers  and 
agencies  to  which  such  services  are  fur- 
nished. The  costs  to  each  District  officer 
and  agency  In  furnishing  services  to  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  any  such 
contract  shall  be  paid.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  out  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Congress  to  the  Fed- 
eral oOoers  and  agsnciss  to  which  stich 
■arvloes  are  furnished. 

Personal  Intsrest  In  Contracts  or 
Transactions 
^Sac.  looa.  No  member  of  the  District 
CouncU  and  no  othsr  officer  or  employee  of 
the  District  with  power  of  discretion  in  the 
naaking  of  any  contract  to  which  the  DU- 
«ct  Is  a  party  or  in  ths  sale  to  the  Dls- 
««*  or  to  a  oontraotor  supplying  the 
DUtrlct  of  any  land  or  rl^ts  or  Intarasts  In 
y^  land,  matsrial.  suppUss.  or  ssrrloss  shaU 
nave  a  ftnanelal  Intsrest,  dlract  or  tndlrsct. 
ioaueh  oontraot  or  sale.  Any  wtUful  vtola- 
tMn  or  this  MetKm  ahaU  oonatttuta  OMkl- 
«Msanoa  In  oAoe.  and  any  oAosr  or  amptaMa 
of  the  Olstrtet  found  guUty  thsraofsSaa 

UUon  of  this  section  with  the  knowM«a  aK> 
pr«M  or  Implied  of  tha  parwA  eontnetlBC 

v«til*Ma  hy  the  Mayor  or  the  DIatrtet  Oounell. 
^'"npensatlon  From  Mora  Than  One  Souroa 
8k,  loot,  (a)  sioept  M  proTMad  In  thla 
Act^  psTKm  ShaU  ba  Inallglbla  to  asrva  or 
to  raostve  eompsDaattoa  as  a  msmbsr  oC  the 


District  CouncU.  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
the  Board  of  Elections  because  he  occupies 
another  office  or  positiMi  or  because  he  re- 
ceives compensation  (including  retirement 
oompenaatioo)   from  another  source. 

<b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  position 
or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  \mder 
the  laws  oi  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  lUs  service  or  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the 
DlsUict  CouncU  or  either  such  Board,  if 
such  service  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  hU  duties  in  such  other  office 
or  position. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  sections  281.  383. 
284.  434.  and  1914  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (6  U.S.C.  90).  no  person  shall,  by 
reason  of  membership  on  the  District  Coun- 
cil, the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Board 
of  ElecUons  or  by  reason  of  his  serving  in 
any  ponltlon  in  or  under  the  goverrunent  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be  considered  to 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Assistance  of  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  Development  of  District 
Merit  System 

Sac  1004.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
and  assUt  the  Mayor  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil In  the  further  development  of  the  merit 
system  required  by  section  403  (8)  and  the 
said  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  District  of  Coltmibla 
government  to  make  available  its  registers 
of  ellglblUty  as  a  recruiting  sotirce  to  fill 
DUtrict  positions  as  needed.  The  costs  of 
any  specific  services  furnished  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  may  be  compensated  for 
under  the  provisions  of  secUon  1(X)1  of  thU 
Act. 

Tm.B   ZI — BTTCCaSSXOK   IN   COVXaHlCSMT 

Transfer  of  Personnel,  Property,  and  Funds 
Sac.  1101.  (a)  In  each  case  of  the  trans- 
fer, by  any  provision  of  thU  Act,  of  func- 
tions to  any  agency  or  officer,  there  are  here- 
by transferred  (ss  of  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer of  functions)  to  such  agency  or  to  the 
agency  of  which  such  officer  U  the  head, 
for  use  in  the  adminUtration  of  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  such  agency  or  officer,  the  person- 
nel (except  the  members  of  boards  or  com- 
missions abolished  by  thU  Act),  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  funds,  which  relato 
primarUy  to  the  functions  so  transferred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a), 
sxich  question  shaU  be  decided — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and 

(3)  in  the  eass  of  other  functicms  (A) 
by  the  District  CouncU,  or  In  such  m«tii%tr 
as  the  District  CouncU  shaU  provide.  If 
such  functions  are  tranafsrred  to  the  Dis- 
trict  Council  or  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  (B)  by  the  Mayor  If  such  functions  are 
transfsrrsd  to  any  other  offioer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  or  the  peraonnal  transferred  to 
any  aganey  by  this  asctlon  irtUoh  the  head 
or  auoh  agwkoy  ShaU  find  to  be  In  axesM  of 
the  psrsonnal  naosssary  lor  tha  admlntetra- 
tton  o(  hla  or  Its  Mnedtona  ahaU.  In  aooovd< 
aaoa  with  law.  ha  NteuMtamd  to  «UMr  poil- 
ttona  la  tiM  Olrtrtel  or  Ma««l  Ovmnmmt 
or  ba  aspaialad  from  the  asrrtaa. 

(d)  No  oAasr  or  aasptoyaa  rtMU.  by  iaa> 
■ott  or  hla  tHMiafar  by  thla  Aet.  ba  dtprtvad 
or  a  elTU-asTrtea  statna  haM  by  him  prtor 
to  auoh  tniMfir. 
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except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  in- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law. 
continue  in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  had 
not  been  made;  but  after  such  transfer 
references  in  such  statute,  regxUation.  or 
other  action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from 
which  a  transfer  U  made  by  tliU  Act  shaU 
be  held  and  consider^  to  refer  to  the  offi- 
cer or  agency  to  which  the  transfer  U  made. 

(b)  As  used  In  subsecUon  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  includes  any  rule,  order,  con- 
tract, policy,  determination,  directive,  grant, 
authorization,  permit,  requirement,  or  desig- 
nation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  speclfieaUy  provided, 
nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  l>e  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  appllcablUty  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  ss  the  DUtrict 
Council  may  otherwise  elect  to  provide  simi- 
lar and  comparable  coverage  as  provided 
in  section  403(4). 

Pending  Actions  and  Proceedings 

Sac.  1103.  (a)  No  stUt,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  in  hU  or  its 
official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the  exercise 
of  hU  or  iU  official  functions,  shaU  abate 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provi- 
sion of  thU  Act,  but  the  court,  unless  it 
determines  tliat  the  sxirvlval  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  U  not  necessary 
for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to  be  main- 
tained, with  such  substitutions  as  to  parties 
as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceed- 
ing lawfuUy  commenced  shall  abate  solely 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  pro- 
vUlon  of  tliU  Act.  but  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  continued  with  such  substi- 
tutions as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies 
as  are  appropriate. 

Vacancies  Resulting  From  Abolition  of  Board 
of  Commissioners 
Sac.  1104.  UntU  July  1,  1961,  no  vacancy 
occurring  in  any  District  agency  by  reason  . 
of  section  321,  abolishing  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, shall  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  of  such  agency  to  exer- 
cise Its  functions,  but  such  agency  may  take 
action  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members 
holding  office  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

nruc  XXX — bbpasabiutt  or  psovanowa 
SeparaUIlty  of  Provlslozu 
Sac.  1301.  If  any  provision  ot  thU  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circvxmstance  U  held  invaUd,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  appUcation  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  drcumstanoea 
ShaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

nn.B  xin — nKPoasBT  raovisioirs 
Powers  of  ths  President  During  n-ansltion 
Period 
8k.  1301.  The  President  c€  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  autborlaed  and  directed  to 
take  such  action  during  ths  psrtod  f oUow- 
Ing  ths  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meetUag 
of  tha  Dlatnot  OquimU.  by  Bcaeutlva  order 
or  otoarwiaa.  with  respaM  to  the  administra- 
tion or  the  iunetlons  oT  the  DIstrtot  of 
Oolumbla  govanuaant,  as  he  deans  aaoaMwy 
toaaahla  tha  Board  or  BaotioM  property  to 
paitorm  their  funettoaa  vndar  tols  Ael. 

Appropitetloaa  ter  Usa 


not.  (a)  Any  statuta.  rsgnlatton.  or 

other  aettaB  to  rMpaot  of  (aatf  any  lagola- 
tloa  or  other  aettoa  lanMd,  autd*,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  oAesr  or  aganey  ttam  whleh 
any  functton  Is  transferred  by  thU  Act  riuOl. 


laot.  (a)    Tba   sum   oT   0000.000   li 

haraby  avttmtnd  to  ba  anpropitotod  for 
toa  OlstrtBt  or  OohnsMa.  oat  of  any  asoBsqr 
In  ths  Tteasury  not  othenvlse  approfrtated. 
ibr  taw  (1>  in  paying  the  npmttm  or  tha 
Board  or  «aetloBs  (tanlwttiy 
o(  tha  mambsrs  tbvaof).  and  (fl)  to 
wlaa  oarrylng  toto  sffaet  tha  provisions  ot 
thU  Aet. 
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ApHl  15 


(b)  The  full  amount  at  expenditures  out 
of  the  appM-oprlations  made  under  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States,  without  interest,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1962,  from  th* 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITUC  ZrV OTBCTTVE  DATKS 

EITectlve  Dates 
8xc.  1401.  (a)  Aa  used  In  thla  title  and  title 
XV  the  term  "charter"  means  titles  I  to  XII, 
both  Inclusive,  and  tlUes  XVI  and  XVII. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  talce  effect  only  If 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XV.  If  the 
charter  is  so  accepted.  It  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  it  t 
accepted  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
1603)  except  that — 

(1)  part  a  of  tlUe  ni.  title  V,  title  VII. 
and  sections  802  and  803.  shall  take  effect 
January  1,  1961.  and 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office. 

(c)  Titles  Xm,  XIV,  and  XV  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TUT^   XT — suBiassioir    or   chartxx    fob 

BZFEKKNDCnC 

Charter  Referendum 

Sec.  1501.  (a)  On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
referendum  (in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  registered  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ac- 
cept the  charter. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  title,  a  "qualifled  elec- 
tor" means  a  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  906  on  the  day  of  the 
charter  referendum. 

Board  of  Elections 

Skc.  1602.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  other 
duties,  the  Board  of  Elections  established 
under  the  District  Primary  Act  shall  con- 
duct the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  reaxilts  thereof  aa  provided  in  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unlese 
the  charter  is  accepted  imder  this  title,  the 
applicable  provlsioni  of  section  901  of  this 
Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  In 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Registration 
Sw;.  1008.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections 
shall  conduct  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  registration  of  the  qualified  electors 
commencing  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  not  more 
than  thirty  days  nor  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  charter  referen- 
dum as  provided  in  secUon  1601  of  this  title, 
(b)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
registration,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish.  In  daily  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  a  list  of  the  registraUon  |>laces  and  the 
dates  and  hoiirs  of  registration. 

(e)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section 
807,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  sec- 
tion does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless  the 
charter  U  accepted,  shall  govern  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  for  this  charter  referendum. 
Charter  Referendum  Ballot;  Notice  of  Voting 
Sic.  1504.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  l>al- 
lot  shiiU  contain  the  following,  with  the 
blank  space  appropriately  filled: 
"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act. 

enact^l ,  proposes  to  establish  a  new 

charter  for  the  Dtstrlet  of  Columbia,  but 
provides  that  the  charter  shaU  take  effect 
only  if  it  U  accepted  by  the  registered  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  District  In  this  refer- 
endvun. 

"By  marking  a  cross  (x)  tn  one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

O  Ifot  ths  ehartar 

D  Against  the  charter" 


(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections 
may  make  such  changes  In  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  it 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  uss 
of  voting  machines  if  such  machines  are 
used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  da3rs  before  the 
date  of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mall  to  each  person  regis- 
tered (1)  a  sample  of  the  charter  referen- 
dum ballot,  and  (2)  information  showing 
the  polling  place  of  such  person  and  the 
date -and  hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the 
charter  referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the 
date  and  hours  of  voting. 

Method  of  Voting 
Sec.  1505.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  such 
sections  do  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  911,  912, 
913,  and  914  of  thU  Act  shall  govern  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  in- 
terference with  n^glstratlon  or  voting,  and 
violations  connect<;d  with  this  charter  refer- 
endum. 

Acceptance  or  Nonacceptance  of  Charter 
Sec.  1506.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  electors  voting  in  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter,  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  "time,  but  In  no  event  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter referendum,  certify  the  result  of  the 
charter /eferendimi  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

ITTLE   XVI DELEGATB 

District  Delegate 
Sec.  1801.  (a)  Until  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  subsequent  congressional 
action  otherwise  provide,  the  people  of  the 
District  Shall  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  by 
a  Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the  "Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia",  who  shall 
be  elected  as  provided  in  this  Act.  The  Dele- 
gate shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvee,  with  the  rtght  of  debate,  but 
not  of  voting.  The  Delegate  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  possess  in  such  com- 
mittee the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  may  maks 
any  moUon  except  to  reconsider.  His  term  of 
office  shall  be  for  two  years. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Delegate  unless  he  (1)  is  a  qualifled 
elector,  (2)  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  old. 
(3)  holds  no  other  public  office,  and  (4)  is 
domiciled  and  resides  in  the  DUtrlct  and 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
nomination  (a)  has  been  resident  in  and 
domicUed  In  the  District  and  (b)  has  not 
voted  In  any  election  (other  than  in  the 
District)  for  any  candidate  for  public  office. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  601  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  the  Territories". 

(2)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  743).  ta  hweby  amended 
by  striking  out  "from  a  Territory". 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
tog  "House  of  Represenutlves"  in  the  Act 
of  July  18.  1914  (UAC.  1062  edition,  title 


3.  sec.  97).  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  Territories". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  302  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1926.  as 
amended  (U.S.C.,  1952  edition,  title  2,  sec. 
241),  is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"United  States"  the  following,  "and  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

(5)  Section  591  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  1962  edition,  is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  the  District  of  Columbia" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof.  Section 
694  of  such  title  Is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Territories  and  possessions" 
the  following:  "or  the  District  of  Columbia". 
The  first  paragraph  of  section  595  of  such 
title  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after 
"from  any  Territory  or  possession"  the  fol- 
lowing:   "or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

TrrLi  xvn — lErnENDUM 
SEC.  1701.  (a)  The  qualified  electors  (as 
defined  in  section  906)  shall  have  power, 
pur&uint  to  the  procedure  provided  by  this 
title,  to  approve  or  reject  In  a  refercndxun 
any  act  of  the  DUtrlct  Council,  or  part  or 
parU  thereof,  which  has  become  law. 
whether  or  not  such  act  is  yet  operative. 
This  power  shall  not  extend,  however,  to 
acts  authorizing  the  issuance  of  t>onds.  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  referendum  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  602.  or  to  acts 
continuing  exlsUng  taxes  or  making  appro- 
priations which  in  the  aggregate  are  not  In 
excess  of  those  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Within  forty-five  days  after  an  act  subject 
to  this  title  has  been  enacted,  a  petition 
signed  by  qualified  electors  equal  in  niun- 
ber  to  at  least  ten  per  centiun  of  the  nimiber 
who  voted  at  the  last  preceding  general  elec- 
tion may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  ths 
District  Council  requesting  that  any  such 
act  or  any  part  or  parU  thereof  t>e  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  petitions  for  referenda  and  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  referendum  held  under 
thU  UUe.  * 

Effect  of  Certification  of  Referendum  Petition 
Sec.  1702.  (a)  When  a  referendum  petition 
has  been  certified  aa  sufllclent,  the  act,  or 
the  one  or  more  Items,  sections  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  in  the  petition  shall  not 
become  operative,  or  fvu-ther  action  shall  bs 
suspended  if  It  shall  have  become  operative, 
until  and  unless  approved  by  ths  electors, 
as  provided  In  this  UUe.  The  filing  of  a 
referendiun  petlUon  against  one  or  mors 
parts  of  an  act  shall  not  alter  the  operaUvs 
effect  of  the  remainder  of  such  act. 

(b)  If.  within  thirty  days  after  the  WMng 
of  a  referendum  petition,  the  Secretary  has 
not  specified  the  particulars  In  which  a  peU- 
tlon  u  defective,  the  peUtlon  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Utle. 

Submission  to  Sectors 
Swr.  1703.  An  act  with  respect  to  which  • 
petlUon  for  a  referendum  has  been  filed  and 
certified  as  sumclent  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  qualifled  electors  at  a  referendum  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  first  general 
election  which  occurs  not  leas  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  files  his  certificate 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  peUtlon.  The  Dis- 
trict Council  shall,  if  no  general  election 
is  to  be  held  within  such  period,  provide 
for  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  referendiun. 

Availability  of  Ust  of  Qualifled  Efcctors 
8«c.  1704.  If  any  organization  or  group  re- 
quests it  for  the  purpose  of  drculaUng  de- 
scriptive matter  relating  to  the  act  to  bs 
voted  on  at  a  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  either  permit  such  organisa- 
tion or  group  to  copy  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  qualifled  electors  or  furnish 
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It  with  a  list  thereof,  at  a  charge  to  be  de- 
termlnsd  by  the  Board  ei  Elections,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  actual  cost  of  reproducing  such 
list. 

Results  of  Referendum 
Szc.  1706.  An  act  which  is  submitted  ^o  a 
referendiun  which  is  not  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  electors  voting  there- 
on shall  thereupon  be  deemed  repealed.  If 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon  approve  the  set.  It  shall  become 
operative  on  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  the  Board  of  BlecUons  certifies  the 
results  of  the  referendum.  If  conflicting 
acts  are  approved  by  the  electors  at  the 
same  referendum,  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  affirmative  votes  shall 
prevail  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict.  As 
used  In  this  section,  the  word  "Act"  shall 
mean  the  complete  Act.  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  in  the  petition  for  refer-' 
endum. 

•nTLB    XVm— TTTLE    OF    ACT 

Sec  1801.  ThU  Act.  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  t*ble  of  contents,  and 
Including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  U  a  part  of  such  Act.  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 
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FREEDOM  COMMISSION  AND  FREE- 
DOM ACADEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  of  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas]  and  myself  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Freedom  Commission  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  a  Freedom 
Academy  to  train  Americans  and  foreign 
visitors- fiom  the  fre?  world  to  better 
understand  the  nature  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  and  to  de- 
velop effective  methods  of  combating  its 
propaganda  and  espioiUige  activities. 

Last  week,  the  Senaitor  from  niinois 
and  I  attended  the  aiinual  meeting  of 
the  Council  Agairwt  Communist  Aggres- 
«ion,  which  was  held  In  the  Washington 
Hotel,  in  this  city.  At  that  meeting  we 
beard  inspiring  and  informative  ad- 
dresses by  Representa.ti\  es  Waltes  Juod, 
Of  Minnesota,  and  Sid  Hi:bum»c,  of  Flor- 
ida, in  support  of  legislation  of  this  type 
which  they  have  lntroduc«»d  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  proposed  legis- 
laUon  grew  out  of  the  experiences  and 
recommendations  of  th*;  so-called  Or- 

.  lando  group,  which  foi  several  years 
down  in  Orlando.  Pla..  has  been  con- 
ducting a  citywide  educational  campaign 
to  alert  and  acquaint  the  students  and 
adults  of  Orlando.  Fla..  about  the  true 
significance  and  the  specific  objectives 
of  atheistic  communism  as  it  is  being 
directed  today  from  Moscow,  Russia.  In 
my  own  remarks  at  the  council  meeting 
I  told  the  group  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  would  be  glad  to  introduce 
a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in 
Life  magazine,  entitled  "For  a  PoUtical 
West  Point."  spells  out  in  striking 
language  the  need  for  the  free  countries 
of  the  world  to  start  training  cadres  of 
citizens  who  recognize  the  evils  of  com- 
munism for  what  they  are  and  who  are 
equipped  to  refute  and  rep^l  the  insidious 
propaganda  and  the  e<dd  Iwar  tactics  of 

international  communismi 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  excerpts 

from  the  editorial   be  pi^inted  at  this 

point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objecUon,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  as  follows: 

Neither  the  Red  army  nor  stealght  Marxist 
propaganda,  with  all  their  power,  could  alone 
have  created  student  rlote  in  Venesuela, 
frustrated  the  parliamentary  system  of  Italy, 
won  an  election  in  the  most  Uterate  state 
in  India  (Kerala),  reUlned  key  footholds  in 
the  British  and  American  labor  movements, 
ridden  the  street  whirlwinds  of  Baghdad  to 
the  edge  of  power,  dazzled  the  opening  mind 
of  Africa,  or  poisoned  strategic  corners  of 
press  and  university  opinion  from  Paris  to 
Tokyo.  These  are  organteatlonal  successes, 
the  fruit  of  long  and  rigorous  training  of 
dedicated  individuals  in  a  conspiratorial 
technique. 

Lies  and  terror,  as  well  as  bribery  and 
argument,  are  paru  of  this  technique.  But 
that  is  not  the  reason  the  free  world  has 
failed  to  counter  it.  Apathy  and  ignorance 
are  the  reasons.  Given  the  will,  the  Com- 
munist political  war  can  be  countered  by 
open  and  ethical  methods  which  will  uphold 
the  values  as  weU  as  the  institutions  of 
freedom. 

The  Herlong-Judd  bill  attempts  to  focus 
and  organize  this  potential  counteraction. 
It  sets  up  what  is  tentatively  called  a  Free- 
dom Academy  but  what  is  reaUy  a  West 
Point  of  political  war.  To  selected  candi- 
dates from  the  United  States  and  all  free 
countries.  It  would  offer  intensive  courses  in 
Communist  pollUcal  techniques  and  how 
to  reverse  or  resist  them.  A  graduate — 
whether  American  oUman.  Indian  i>easant 
leader.  African  nationalist.  Mexican  labor 
hoes.  Japanese  mayor,  or  Indonesian  book- 
seller—would be  thus  beUer  equipped  to 
meet  the  Commtinists.  technique  for  tech- 
nique and  argiunent  for  argument  on  his 
home  ground.  It  sounds  like  a  tall  order, 
it  is.  The  Soviets  have  scores  of  academies 
for  training  OommunlsU  in  this  operational 
science.  They  are  way  ahead  of  us.  But 
the  makings  of  a  eountersclence  exist. 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  will  be  objected  that  counteraction  is 
too  negaUve  and  static  a  concept  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  But  it  is  corely  not  a 
negative  act  to  collect  and  disseminate  what 
knowledge  we  have  about  political  infighting. 
Moreover,  while  diversity  of  belief  u  a  hall- 
mark of  free  man,  a  closer  knowledge  of  their 
common  enemy  Is  bound  to  result  in  wider 
areas  of  free  agreement  and  more  construe - 
Uve  policies  to  promote  freedom. 

The  Communist  challenge  does  not  confine 
Itself  to  conventional  arenas.  As  one  good 
textbook  puts  it  (PhiUp  Selznlck's  "Organiza- 
tional Weapon"),  it  tries  to  make  all  our 
institutions  political  and  fights  not  only 
at  the  top  but  "everywhere  in  the  social 
structure,  wherever  an  Increment  of  power 
can  be  squeezed  from  control  of  an  institu- 
tion or  a  portion  of  It."  The  big  problem 
In  meeting  this  total  challenge  is  to  avoid 
innocence  on  the  one  hand  and  hysteria  on 
the  other.  An  official  academy  would  be  the 
best  guardian  of  a  cool  perspective.  Thus  the 
debate  on  the  Herlong-Judd  bill  should  cer- 
tainly not  divide  the  country  along  partisan 
or  liberal-conservative  lines;  n»en  of  every 
political  color  except  one  can  unite  beliiud 
this  proposal.  It  should  be  supported  by 
all  who  take  the  Communist  threat  as  se- 
riously as  the  Communists  Intend  It. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist  cold  war  against  the  free 
nations  and  again  our  free  institutions 
is  being  fought  by  Communist  agents 
in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  They  have 
infilti-ated  our  universities,  our  cultural 
and  religious  groups,  oui*  labor  and  faim 
organizations,  our  newspapers,  and  such 
media  of  communication  and  entertain- 
ment as  radio,  TV,  and  the  motion- 
picture  industry.     They  utilize  economic 


weapons,  pn^^aganda  warfare,  espion- 
age, fnmt  Cifeanizations,  innocent  dupes, 
and  gullible  Idealists  who  fail  to  realize 
either  the  dangers  of  communism  or  the 
fact  that  their  good  intentions  are  being 
perverted  for  tyrannical  purposes. 

To  effectively  offset  and  defeat  the 
Communist  organizational  weapons,  we 
need  trained,  dedicated  people  who 
understand  the  Conmiunist  strategy 
and  who  appreciate  the  tactics  and  the 
realities  of  a  total  global  power  struggle. 
Such  an  academy  as  that  proposed  in 
the  Mundt-Douglas  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Herlong-Judd  bill  in  the  House 
would  have  the  means  and  the  objective 
of  providing  the  free  world  with  skilled 
operatives  to  promote  freedom's  side  of 
this  cold  war  into  which  we  have  reluc- 
tantly but  realistically  been  forced. 

It  is  not  oui-  intention  to  emulate 
Communist  conspiratorial  techniques  in 
CMiducting  our  side  of  this  global  strug- 
gle. Our  methods  and  techniques  can 
and  should  be  developed  in  full  harmony 
with  our  democratic  principles,  our 
Christian  ethics,  and  our  civilised  con- 
cept of  morality.  With  right  on  our 
side,  however,  we  should  be  able  to 
evolve  methods  and  techniques  far  more 
effective  than  those  utilized  by  the  Com- 
munists to  exploit  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  'the  Council 
Against  Communist  Aggression  recently: 
The  Communists  now  fiave  the  lead  time 
of  half  a  century;  few  them  it  is  already  high 
noon.  For  us,  it  is  the  choice  between  con- 
tinued darkness  or  early  dawn.  Let  us 
choose  the  dawn  and  choose  it  now.  The 
choice  win  not  be  ours  again. 

At  least  since  the  October  revolution 
in  1917.  international  communlfim  has 
had  the  world  as  its  target.  We  are 
late— very  late — in  developing  the 
proper,  effective  methods  for  repelling 
it.  But  t3Mxt  is  still  time  If  we  devot« 
our  great  American  talents,  vision,  and 
resources  to  this  immediate  problem.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  before  this  session 
of  Congress  adjourns  we  shall  have  set 
in  motion  the  training  of  the  essential 
/orces  of  freedom  to  help  to  hold  what 
is  left  of  the  free  world  and  to  begin  the 
necessary  work  of  pushing  ttie  boun-  * 
daries  of  ccxnmunism  back  closer  and 
closer  to  their  home  base  in  the  Krem-  ' 
lin.  Once  compelled  to  retreat,  com- 
munism may  collapkse  entirely,  and  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  generally  realized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1689)  to  create  the  Free- 
dom Commission  for  ttie  development  of 
the  science  of  counteraction  to  the  world 
Communist  coiii^iracy  and  for  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  leaders  in  a  total 
political  war,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muhdt 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Douglas)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1951 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermcmt 
(Mr.  Aiken]  and  myself,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
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the  Battle  Act  of  1951.  This  bill,  which 
would  give  greater  discretion  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  granting  assistance  to  satellite 
nations  in  the  event  that  it  might  help 
to  maintain  those  nations  free  from  full 
Communist  domination,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  bill  which  I  introduced  last 
year  and  which  was  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Unhappily,  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  one  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  after  the  State  Department  de- 
termined that  this  bill  would  best  be 
considered  as  separate  legislation.  The 
State  Department  has  meanwhile  re- 
evaluated the  bill,  and  the  administra- 
tion is  now  prepared  to  give  the  present 
bill  its  full  support. 

This  bill  is  too  important  for  it  to  be- 
come a  matter  of  partisan  bickering  and 
misunderstanding.  It  is  clearly  intended 
to  provide  our  Government  with  a  more 
effective  tool  in  meeting  the  threat  of 
Sino-Soviet  communism.  We  have  found 
from  sad  experience  that  our  own  ar- 
senal of  weapons  for  use  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  very  nearly  emptjr  The 
pleasant  slogans  of  liberation  haVe~4iad 


limited  avenues  of  assistance  which  are 
open  under  the  Battle  Act  are  the  Presi- 
dents  Emergency  Fund — limited  to  $30 
million  per  year — and  the  sale  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  480  under  which  a 
country  such  as  Poland  can  buy  certain 
food  products.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
cumbersome  set  of  tools,  which  pre- 
vented the  President  from  acting  in  the 
Polish  situation  only  after  several 
months  of  negotiation.  In  the  case  of 
Hungary,  we  were  unable  to  act  at  all. 
Today  there  is  no  new  country  where 
such  action  is  desirable  immediately — 
but  who  can  predict,  in  view  of  the  out- 
breaks of  the  past  3  years  in  East  Ger- 
many. Hungary,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia, 
what  the  next  few  years  will  bring? 

Moreover,  if  this  amendment  is  passed, 
we  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of  those 
aid  agreements  which  we  already  have 
made  and  might  contemplate  making 
with  the  Government  of  Poland.  Many 
of  the  humanitarian  and  special  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  other  nations  at- 
tain through  Public  Lav-  430  are  not 
available  to  Poland — reloauing  of  accu- 
mulated    currencies     for     educational 


hollow    echo.      The    diplomatic   Im-X  training,   special  welfare   projects,   and 


proaches  to  a  Russian  troop  withdravv^ 
have  not  thus  far  been  fruitful.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  very  little  through  refugee 
relief  or  propaganda  appeal  or  by  U.N. 
resolution. 

We  cannot  any  longer  count  on  free- 
dom to  come  to  Poland  and  other  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  by  means  of 
dramatic  or  violent  revolution.  Our  best 
hope  is  rather  in  more  nations  following 
the  example  of  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Finland  in  moving  gradually,  if  cau- 
tiously, away  from  total  Soviet  poUtical 
domination    and    seeking    greater    eco- 
nomic independence  as  well.     We  are 
not  going  to  help  them  revolt  or  send 
them    arms.      We   made   that   clear  in 
1956.    Neither  are  we  helping  by  wood- 
enly  lumping  all  Eastern  European  na- 
tions together  under  one  label  regard- 
less of  the  differences  in  their  aspirations 
or  operation.     We  can  help  by  offering 
the  best  possible  concrete  alternatives — 
by  being  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  nrst  opening— by  having  ready  al- 
ternative forms  of  economic  aid  to  les- 
sen their  dependence  upon  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  China.    Unfortiuiately,  we  cannot  do 
more,  certainly  we  dare  not  do  less. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  in 
Itself  to  provide  any  immediate  grant  of 
assistance  to  any  nation.  Rather  this 
bill  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Battle 
Act.  passed  hi  1951.  under  completely 
different  historic  circxunstances.  into 
line  with  present  realities.  What  it  sug- 
gests is  that  there  be  the  possibility  of 
acting  quickly  and  effectively  if  in 
the  future  any  of  the  now  subjected  na- 
tions has  a  chance  of  loosening  its  ties 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  if  the  President  feels 
that  a  grant  of  assistance  would  serve 
to  encourage  greater  independence  by 
those  nations. 

Under  the  present  Battle  Act  legisla- 
tion, we  are  able  to  grant  assistance 
only  on  a  finding  that  a  given  country 
is  not  Soviet  controlled  or  dominated— 
a  finding  which  is  difBcult  to  make  in 
a  twilight  situation  such  as  existed  in 
Poland  in  1956.    And  even  so,  the  only 


the  like.  Moreover,  in  providing  sulD- 
cient  dollar  assistance,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  provide  our  Government  with 
the  option  of  granting  assistance  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  now  wholly 
denied  by  the  Battle  Act. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  during  the  next  weeks  and 
tliat  we  can  consider  this  legislation  con- 
structively. If  we  pass  this  proposed 
legislation,  there  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  giving  our  foreign  policy  a  flexibility 
which  might  exploit  cracks  in  the  Iron 
Curtain.  To  the  valiant  people  of  Po- 
land and  tne  other  subjected  states  of 
East  Europe,  this  is  one  of  the  few  prac- 
tical demonstrations  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  give  to  assume  them  that  their 
hopes  can  yet  be  realized  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1697)  to  amend  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Aik£n>,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Por«;ign  Relations. 


GOVERNMENT  RELEASE  OF  STOCK- 
PILED COPPER 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
there  have  been  rumors  going  around  for 
the  past  several  days  to  the  effect  that 
an  agency  of  the  Goveinment  is  seeking 
permission    from    various    departments 
within  the  executive  branch  to  dispose  of 
up  to  128,000  short  tons  of  copper  in  the 
Government  inventory     These   rumors 
have  reached  such  a  stage  that  within 
the  past  2'/i  weeks  the  price  of  copp-r 
has  declined  2«/2  cents  on  the  London 
market. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  difBcult  situa- 
tion the  copper  mining  industry  in  this 
country  has  occupied  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years;  and  for  that  matter,  the 
hard  metal  Industry.    It  has  been  the 


most  bllphted  area  in  the  field  of  unem- 
ployment, and  the  depressed  condition 
has  been  quite  evident  imtil  recently. 
Now  we  have  this  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  Mr.  Price,  who  I  understand  lives 
on  Long  Island  and  visits  Washington 
once  a  week,  as  a  consultant  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  headed 
by  former  Gov.  Leo  Hoe?h.  of  Iowa,  to 
dump  Government-owned  copper  on  the 
domestic  market. 

This  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
those  of  us  from  the  hard  rock  mining 
States  as  an  pttempt  being  made  to  shift 
a  large  portion,  if  not  uil.  of  the.  128,000 
short  tons  into  the  domestic  market,  with 
the  possibility  that  If  that  Is  done  the 
price  decline  which  has  become  evident 
in  the  past  L'i  weeks  will  become  pre- 
cipitate in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Murray  1 ,  the  Senators  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden  and  Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church),  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sena- 
tors from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  and 
Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senators  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  and  Mr.  An- 
derson 1,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI  and  myself  addressed  a 
joint  letter  to  the  Honorable  Leo  A. 
Hoegh,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  In  that  letter 
we  stated: 

Dear  Mr.  Dtrbctor:  We  are  disturbed  by  re- 
port* that  your  agency  la  aerlously  consider- 
ing tlie  release  to  Industry  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  copper  now  held  In  the  DPA  stock- 
pile. 

You  doubtless  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
within  recent  days  the  price  of  copper  has 
substantially  decreased,  and  we  are  advised 
by  the  domestic  copper  producing  Industry 
that  London  market  sources  report  the  drop 
In  the  London  market  Is  due  to  the  above 
mentioned  reports  and  rumors  In  the  copper 
market  places  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  the  domestic  cus- 
tom smelter  price  has  declined  3  cents  per 
pound — 

I  interpolate  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  price  has  declined  another  half  cent 
since  yesterday. 

I  continue  the  letter: 

and  the  London  price  has  declined  2V4  cents 
per  pound. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  you  immedi- 
ately announce  that  there  U  no  plan  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  release  any 
stockpiled  copper,  and  we  further  urge  that 
the  DPA  Inventory  of  copper  be  Immedi- 
ately placed  In  the  national  stockpile  and 
that  such  action  be  publicized. 

Unless  this  action  Is  taken,  further  drops 
In  the  price  of  copper— to  disastrous  levels — 
are  Inevitable. 

It  Is  oiu-  considered  judgment  that  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country,  from  both  the 
national  secirtity  and  economic  standpoints, 
will  be  served  by  Immediate  action  as  out- 
lined above. 


Mr.    President, 


Mr.    GOLDWATER. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mon- 
tana in  the  sponsoring  of  the  resolu- 
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tlon  which  the  Senator  m  ill  submit  rela- 
tive to  copper. 

Mr.  President,  the  c<^>per  Industry 
went  through  a  very  depressing  period 
during  the  past  2  years.  Only  during 
tne  last  calendar  jrear  has  copper  once 
aprain  hit  its  stride  and  been  able,  on 
the  open  market,  to  reach  a  price  which 
is  profitable  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
miner  alike. 

The  inventory  of  copper  which  is 
owned  in  its  various  forms  by  the  Feti- 
eral  Government  hangs  lis  a  sword  over 
the  head  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  h^)t)eful  that  the 
letter  the  Senator  fromi  Montana  has 
just  read  will  be  as  proijluctive  for  the 
industry  as  we  intended  it  to  be.  and  I 
am  likewise  hopeful  thi.t  the  Senator 
who  is  now  speaking  and  other  Senators 
from  the  copper  producing  States  will 
pursue  this  matter,  to  the  end  that 
someUiing  will  be  done  to  reduce  the 
goverhmentai  stockpile  ^d  to  remove 
that  obstacle  to  a  sure  price,  which  we 
now  have.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  things  that  hangs  over  the  do- 
mestic copper  market.  When  we  add  to  it 
the  constant  threat  of  cheap  imports, 
we  observe  the  growing  danger  to  our 
copper  indu.sti-y  in  the  We.st. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ac- 
tion this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  t>iank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  his  support  of  the 
resolution  which  I  am  about  to  submit. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  is  the  morn- 
ing hour,  and  since  I  observe  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  standing  on  the 
fJoor.  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes,  so  that  the  Senator  may  sit 
down. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
•erving  the  right  to  object.  I  am  still 
able  to  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?    The  Challr  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
submit  for  at^^ropriate  refjerence  a  reso- 
luUon  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 

MUMAY.  HaYDKN.  AJTOEKSOK.  GOLDWATEH. 

McNamara.  and  Moss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  I 
read  the  resoluUon,  which  is  very  short 
it  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  desk  until  4 
0  clock  this  afternoon  for  additional  co- 
sponsors,  and  that  the  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affahs.  where  immediate 
acUon  wiUbe  undertaken. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The  res. 
oiution  will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana' 
The  ChaU-  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
vish  to  add  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 
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Whereas  within  recent  dayit 
copper  on  the  London  market 
2 /a  cents  per  pound  and  the 


the  price  ot 

has  declined 

domestic  cus' 


torn  smelter  price  has  declined  2  cents  per 
pound,  as  a  result  of  persistent  repcR-ts  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  was 
about  to  release  to  Industry  certain  quan- 
tities of  copper  In  the  DPA  stockpile;  and 

Whereas  copper  stocks  In  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers and  users  Increased  on  a  worldwide 
basis  by  15,000  tons  during  the  month  of 
March;  and 

Whereas  world  copper  output  was  at  li 
record  high  during  the  month  of  March: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  best  InteresU  of  the  country,  from 
both  the  national  security  and  economic 
standpoints,  will  not  be  served  by  the  release 
of  any  part  of  any  governmental  inventory  of 
copper  at  this  time,  but  on  the  contrary 
Incalculable  damage  to  the  national  security 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation 
would  result  by  such  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "World  Copper  Stocks  Are  Up 
15.000  Tons— Record  Mine  Output."  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Metal  Market  of 
this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoKu>  CoppxK  Stocks  Au  Uf  15,000  Tons — 

•      R£CX>SD      ICXNK      OTTTFTTP MaKCR      BSOUCRT 

Vicoaoi»  Rise  IN  Both  Prodoction,  D«- 
LivauEs;  U.S.  Stocks  Remain  Low 
New  Tokk,  AprU  14. — The  world's  copper 
mines  and  refineries  produced  more  metal 
last  month  than  at  any  time  In  history. 
One  result  of  this  alltlme  record  output  of 
copper  wu  another  Increase  In  the  refined 
stocks  held  by  producers.  Copper  Institute 
■tatUtlcs  released  this  afternoon  show  that 
these  stocks  increased  on  a  world  basis  by 
15,188  tons  in  March.  This  development 
came  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  producers' 
deliveries  of  copper  to  fabricators  rose  by 
about  27.000  tons  to  the  second  highest  level 
in  history.  270,825  tons. 

Producer  reserves  of  copper  Inside  and  out- 
side the  United  States  show  a  contrasting 
picture.  While  the  refined  stocks  outside 
the  United  States  underwent  a  hefty  in- 
crease of  17.4S2  tons  In  March,  the  tight 
domestic  supply  situation  resulted  In  a  de- 
crease of  2,571  tom,  in  U.S.-producer  reserves, 
already  considered  by  most  trade  observers 
to  be  low  In  view  of  threatened  labor  troubles 
at  western  mining  properties. 

tr.S.  output,  DCLITEItns  MSE 

Output  of  crude  copper  from  domestic 
nUnes  in  March  was  the  third  highest  on 
record  for  any  month.  It  totaled  101.118 
tons— only  slightly  less  than  Uarch  and 
May  of  the  peak  production  year  of  1956. 
Production  from  secondary  metal  was  also 
up  sharply  in  March  to  the  level  of  16,117 
tons  as  U.S.  custom  smelters  had  an  active 
month. 

Refinery  production  of  copper  In  the  United 
States  declined  slightly  last  month  to  the 
level  of  140,928  tons.  Deliveries  by  produc- 
ers to  their  customers  rose  by  about  4,000 
tons  from  February  to  134,220  tons.  As  a 
result  there  was  a  decline  of  2,571  tons  In 
stocks  to  82,062  taoM,  less  than  8  weeks 
supply  at  the  current  rate  of  deliveries. 

But  while  producer  stocks  In  the  United 
States  remain  low.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
one  prominent  producer  here  that  US.  fab- 
ricators' stocks  have  Increased  by  60.000  tons 


since  Octot)er.  Thus  producer  stocks  in  a 
go6d  measure  have  shifted  into  the  hands  of 
their  customers  In  recent  months. 

Tomxtcn  otTTFTJT  srrs  nzw  kecoso 
Outside  of  the  United  SUtes  production 
from  Ijoth  mines  and  refineries  showed  vig- 
orous gains.  Mine  output  increased  by  about 
11,500  tons  to  lfl7.598  tons,  an  all-time  record 
high,  sun  more  mine  capacity  Is  expected 
to  be  brought  in  by  producers  as  the  year 
goes  on. 

Output  of  copper  from  foreign  refineries 
also  set  a  new  record  In  March,  Increasing 
by  about  23,000  tons  over  February  to  the 
peak  level  of  144.497  tons. 

A  healthy  feature  of  the  foreign  statistics 
is  the  fact  that  deliveries  of  copper  abroad 
also  rose  by  about  23,000  tons  in  March  to 
the  level  of  146,605  tons.  In  spite  of  the  ad- 
ditional metal  taken  by  fabricators  outeide 
the  United  States,  however,  the  stocks  of 
metal  abroad  rose  by  17,452  tons.  In  the  past 
5  months,  stocks  of  refined  metal  outside 
the  United  SUtes  have  Increased  by  91,358 
tons. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur completely  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield ). 

The  situation  he  has  described  is  in- 
deed serious,  and  the  national  security 
and  the  economic  welfare  should  not  be 
endangered  by  the  release  of  any  part  of 
the  Government-held  copper  stocks,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  fact  that  world 
copper  output  was  at  a  record  high  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  and  world  cop- 
per stocks  during  that  month  increased 
by  an  amount  in  excess  of  15.000  tons. 

Only  last  July,  at  the  urging  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Saiate  passed  a  bill,  S. 
4036.  calling  for  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  150,000  tons  of  copper,  in 
an  effort  to  stabilize  the  then  disastroiisly 
low  copper  price.  Subsequently  thereto, 
following  the  extended  strikes  in  the  cop- 
per mines  of  South  Africa,  the  price  of 
copper  rose  to  a  more  satisfactory  level. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  of 
the  price  of  copper  being  forced  down 
again  to  disastrous  levels  if  the  proposal 
to  release  Government-held  mventory  is 
carried  out. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Daily  Metal  RepMter.  de- 
scribing the  world's  copper  stocks  and 
the  world  copper  mine  production  during 
the  month  of  March,  appear  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  [>art  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Free  World  Coppes  Otrmrr  at  Rzcoao  High 
n*  Makch — U.S.,  FoKciGir  Delivekies  Also 
Show  Gains— Stocks  Increase  Srarplt 
Abkoas 


The  copper  statistics  for  March  highlighted 
the  following: 

An  Increase  In  domestic  and  f<»«lgn  crude 
production  that  made  the  7te«  World's  out- 
put the  largest  on  record. 

A  substantial  gain  in  domestic  and  foreign 
deliveries  to  consumers. 

A  slight  decrease  In  domestic  refined  stocks, 
but  a  substantial  increase  in  refined  stocks 
outside  the  United  States. 

In  evaluating  the  March  statistical  posi- 
tion of  the  metal,  what  Impressed  factors  in 
the  industry  most  was  that  the  world's  stocks 
of  copper  have  shown  a  steady  increase  for 
the  past  4  months.  Beginning  with  last  De- 
cember through  March,  the  increase  has 
amounted  to  51,439  tons,  which  points  up  the 
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fact  that  basically  there  Is  no  world  shortage 
of  the  metal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CUM17LATIVS    LZAD    AND    ZINC    ENTBIXS    AGAINST 
QUOTAS 

Following  are  the  U.S.  lead  and  zinc  import 
quotas  for  various  countries  in  the  current 
quarter,  and  the  cumulative  entries  from 
each  country  through  April  14,  in  iKJudds: 

Lead  bearing  ore 
(In  pounds] 

DUST  AND  M.VTTE 


Country 

QiiotH  for 
(iuartor 

K II  fries 

tl'ronisli 

Apr.  14, 1«59 

Australia .. 

10,  OHO,  MM) 
.V()4(I.0(H» 

13,  440,  (MN) 
ir>.  ini,  i»n) 

14.  W^(l,  («¥) 

«i,  .vn),  uoo 

7  74''  Se2 

Bolivia ., 

Canada 

Peru. ". 

>  ."i,  040.  INN) 

7,  007.  H,")',! 

13  7HM  '20"2 

South  Africa 

3  I3H  UK) 

AU  others 

4W,  732 

LEAD  BULUON,  PIG8,  BARH 


Australia 

23,  e:*\  000 

3t),  KhO,  000 
12,»>Mt,U)0 

l.\7Ho,  (xm 

«,0BU,UUO 

4.  002, 7ta 

Cannda 

Mexico 

Peru 

YuROslavia. 

2,  «U2,  (iMO 
4  3H<*  4H4 

All  others 

■  0,  (MO,  (Kill 

ZINC  BKARINO  ORE.H 


Canada.... 

Mexico 

Peni 

All  others 


W.  4S0.  (NX) 
70.  ISI).  IKKt 
M,  120,  (100 
17,  840,  UOO 


23,  47fi,  13t". 

3.  WKl.  201 

9.ta.%41l 

'  17,S4O,0OU 


ZINC  IN  BLOCKS.  PUIS  OB  SLABS 

Belgian  Cohbo... 

.I,  440, 000 
7.  S20,  (KIO 
37.  Mo,  (NNl 
3.000,000 
6.:i2l>.00(» 
3.  7(M).  000 
6,000,000 

BelRium  luid  Luxembourg 

Canada 

5.HOR,4<IO 
h  7H1    nfi 

Italy 

>  3.  (<00,  uoo 
1.240,333 

Mexico 

Peru 

All  others 

<  «.  OSO,  UU 

S2.25 


>  Quota  niled. 

Miscellaneous  metals 

Bismuth  (per  pounti)  in  ton  lots 

Cadmium  (per  pound)  com.  stick,  wholesale 

quantities j  30 

Anodes  and  patented  shapes '.'...'..  1^30 

Calcium,  j)VT  (wund,  in  ton  lots,  la  sbhs  and 

small  plews ^ 2.95 

Chromium  (i>er  pound)  dehvered: 

Exo.  98.S  pen-ent,  0.05  percent  C 1. 1,V1. 10 

E  lee.  W.8  percent i  15-1  19 

Colialt  (per  pound),  fl8-W  percent,  keg  of  800 

pounds 1,75 

Oalliura ,  i  *r  gram,  In  1 ,000  gram  lots,  JO.    iii  i 

to  WW  cr^ms 3  2H 

Gold  (jxr  ounce)  U.S.  Treasurj- '.'.'....'.'/.'.         36.00 

Germanium  (per  gram),  f.o.b.  Miami.  Okla.;  1st  re- 
duction, 43.50  cents  in  1,000  gram  lots;  3B.50  cents  in  10,000 
gram  lots.    Intrinsic  grade. 

(Under  authority  of  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  names  of  Senators 
Bennett.  Chavez.  Gruening,  McGei, 
Hart,  Bible,  Cannon,  Jordan,  Bartlett. 
O'Mahoney,  Church,  and  Allott  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  101.) 


PAY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 
.    FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
r-'.do  [Mr.  Carroll  1.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  myself, 
I  submit  a  resolution  which  would  direct 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  Senate  a  standardized  classiflca- 
Uon  and  pay  system  for  employees  in 
the  offices  of  Senators. 


My  proposal  direct;  the  committee  to 
formulate  and  report  to  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  a  plan 
which  provides  for  first,  allocation  of 
positions  to  cl^isses  and  grade  levels 
based  upon  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
these  positions;  second,  establishment  of 
uniform  descriptive  titles  for  such  posi- 
tions; and  third,  cniation  of  uniform 
salary  schedules  to  be  based  upon  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  to  include  pro- 
vision for  longevity  pay  increases. 

FRAME   or  RETERENCE  NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  the  current  controversy 
over  disclosure  of  the  salaries  paid 
members  of  the  staffs  of  individual  Sen- 
ators has  become  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
The  public  and  the  press  have  an  un- 
derstandable curiosity  to  know  what 
Senators'  assistants  and  secretaries  are 
paid.  Ti^xpayers'  dollars  are  providing 
these  salaries.  But  this  information,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  of  little  significance  un- 
less there  exists  some  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  rfesponsibilities  of  the  recip- 
ients of  these  salaries. 

On  the  other  hano.  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  indicated  a  reluctance  to 
reveal  salaries  paid  their  staffs  because 
of  a  fear  that  interoffice  and  intra- 
offlce  envy  would  cause  dissension  within 
the  Senate  office  buil(?.inBS.  Although  it 
is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  such  wor- 
ries would  become  groundless  after  the 
initial  impact  had  di.ssipated.  this  con- 
cern has  assumed  a  quality  of  reality 
which  tends  to  thwart  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  know  where  their 
tax  dollars  go. 

OFFERS  SOLUTION  TO  DUAL  PROBLEM 

I  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  I 
advance  today  contains  the  key  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  both  these  prob- 
lems. 

Furthermore,  I  regard  it  as  a  proposal 
which  represents  an  effective  answer  to 
the  current  uproar  over  so-called  nepo- 
tism. Although  I  nevi?r  have  had  a  rela- 
tive on  the  Government  payroll.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  nepotism,  per  se.  After  all, 
such  illustrious  Members  of  Congress  as 
Harry  Truman,  John  N.  Gamer,  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg.  and  Irving  M.  Ives  have 
employed  their  relatives.  The  question, 
it  seems  to  me,  narrows  down  to  this: 
Does  the  relative  perform  duties  and 
cari-y  responsibilities  commensurate  with 
compensation  received.  That  is  the  crux 
of  the  issue. 

Employees  in  Senate  offices  may  be 
separated  generally  into  three  classes: 
First,  executive  or  policyf orming ;  second 
administrative;  and  third,  clerical. 

THREE  PERSONNEL  CLASSES  FOUND 

Within  the  first  group  are  individuals 
who  carry  such  impressive  Senate  titles 
as  administi^tive  assistant,  legislative 
assistant,  press  secretary,  and  executive 
secretary.  These  persons  assist  Sena- 
tors in  preparing  policy  positions,  serve 
as  their  intimate  advisers  on  legislative 
matters,  and  deal  directly  with  the  pub- 
lic, the  press,  and  other  senatorial  offices 
on  behalf  of  their  employer. 

In  the  second  group  are  persons  who 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  office  man- 
ager, research  assistant,  or  personal  sec- 
retary. They  are  primarily  concerned 
with  major  administrative  decisions  in- 


volving correspondence,  preparation  of 
materials  for  distribution  to  press  and 
public,  oi>eration  of  general  office  routine 
and  collection  of  basic  data  for  use  in 
legislative  projects. 

The  third  group  consists  of  those  usu- 
ally called  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
stenographer,  clerk-typist,  receptionist, 
and  clerk.  They  carry  out  the  vital 
functions  of  preparation  of  outgoing  cor- 
respondence, reproduction  of  speeches 
and  press  releases,  greeting  visitors,  filing 
documents,  and  handling  telephone  calls. 

TITLES,    DESCRIPTIONS    NOT    EXCLUSIVX 

I  have  no  intention  of  claiming  that 
these  position  titles  and  job  descriptions 
are  exclusive.  I  say  only  that  they  are 
common  and  general.  It  is  obvious  to 
all  familiar  with  the  operations  of  this 
body  that  there  exists  overlap  of  func- 
tions among  the  jobs  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  to  quarrel  with  specifics  is 
not,  to  my  mind,  to  destroy  the  validity 
of  classification.  And  to  define,  how- 
ever roughly,  the  Jobs  which  fall  within 
the  broad  grades  which  I  have  suggested 
is  a  forward  step  in  providing  the  public 
with  a  standard  against  which  to  judge 
the  salary  paid  individual  employees  in 
a  particular  senatorial  office. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration be  instructed  to  prepare, 
after  full  hearings  and  discussion,  a  list 
of  positions  and  job  descriptions  which 
will  reflect,  as  accurately  as  is  possible, 
the  various  tasks  which  are  normally  as- 
sociated with  the  operation  of  a  Senator's 
office,  that  these  positions  and  related 
Job  descriptions  be  grouped  into  several 
wide  classes,  subdivided  by  grade  level, 
and  the  total  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration. 

coMMtrm  TO  suBMrr  pat  scale 
My  resolution  also  provides  that  this 
classification  study  be  accompanied  by 
a  suggested  pay  scale,  to  include  a  state- 
ment of  normal  upper  and  lower  limita- 
tions consistent  with  exLstlng  statutory 
prohibitions,  for  each  grade,  and  a  lib- 
eral number  of  pay  levels  within  such 
grades.  In  order  to  permit  desirable 
fiexibillty.  it  would  seem  advisable  that 
pay  levels  for  top  positions  within  a  par- 
ticular grade  extend  into  the  salary 
range  allowed  in  the  next  grade  just 
above.  In  addition,  the  plan  should  in- 
clude recommendations  for  longevity 
raises  to  reward  long  service  and  take 
account  of  increased  efficiency  gained 
through  experience. 

In  order  that  the  public  and  press 
might  have  ready  access  to  this  infor- 
mation, the  appropriate  official  of  tKe 
Senate  would  make  available— for  gen- 
eral examination  by  responsible  per- 
sons—a list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
employed  by  Senators,  together  with 
their  grade,  position,  and  salary  range, 
but  not  necessarily  the  exact  pay  level! 
thus  preserving  a  reasonable  degree  of 
protection  to  employee  and  employer  but 
emphasizing  the  concept  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work. 

'•BCEDENT    EXISTS   FOR    PLAW 

I  fully  realize  that  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  proposal  which  I  present 
today  may  be  smothered  in  a  barrage  of 
criticism  aimed  at  establishing  that  my 
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separate  ideas  on  this  sublJect  do  not  take 
account  of  individual  dUTerences  In  per- 
sonnel and  office  organization.   However, 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  portions 
of  this  suggested  system  are  now  in  op- 
eration in  the  Senate.    For  example,  un- 
der title  2  of  the  United  States  Code,  de- 
tailed salary  Information  |is  provided,  in- 
dicating by  title  the  basic  anniial  com- 
pensation of  positions  in  uie  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  the  office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper, 
on  committee  staffs,  smd  in  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery.    Furthermore,  the  system 
which  I  present  in  no  waylinterferes  with 
the  ability  of  a  Senator  to  hire  persons 
in  whom  he  has  the  grea^st  confidence. 
QvxmoN  uvvt  u  vxr<n4>  ***  coKT«rr 
However,  the  larger  p<flnt  is  this:  If 
the  public  is  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
salaries  received  by  all  emplosrees  of  in- 
dividual Senators,   then  it  should  also 
have  information  concerning  the  work 
performed  against  which  to  evaluate  the 
amount  paid  each  employee.    And  if  a 
plan  is  adopted  which  will  provide  both 
these  essential  elements,  it  should  be  one 
which  permits  sufficient  flexibility  to  al- 
low for  ordinary  administhitive  demands 
relative  to  staff  morale. 

I  have  previously  exprelssed  my  belief 
that  the  Senate  as  a  body  should  make 
public  salaries  of  those  employed  by  Sen- 
ators. I  do  not  believe  that  my  proposal 
represents  a  tempering  of  that  position. 
Rather  I  think  that  it  is  a  method  by 
which  this  body  may  efTeeUvely  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  the  American  people. 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  give  it  full 
and  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk.  I  am  submitting  it  for  my- 
■elf  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  )  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  102)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Re»olved.  Th*t  th*  Ooomilttee  on  RuIm 
•nd  Administration  U  authoriced  and  di- 
rected to  formulate  and  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUeet  practicable  date  a  pay  and 
^aaslflcaUon  system  for  employees  In  the  of- 
flcea  of  Senators  which  shall  (a)  allocate  the 
poalUons  of  «uch  employees  to  claMes  and 
grade  levels  based  upon  the  duties  and  re- 
sponslbillUes  of  such  positions,  (b)  eetabllsh 
uniform  dtacrlpUyt  UUes  for  such  positions, 
•nd  (c)  establish  uniform  siUary  schedules 
for  such  positions  to  be  based  upon  the  duties 
and  responslbuiuee  thereof,  and  to  Include 
provision  for  periodic  Increaasa  baaed  upon 
longevity.  ,  *^ 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  Prtssident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   NEUBERGER.     I  am   happy   to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  Senator's  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  poniUons  of  em- 
ployment In  the  Senate  and  positions  of 
employment  in  the  offices  of  the  respec- 
tive Senators. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  ot  talk 
about  the  payrolls  of  Senators  and  of 
Members  of  Congress  generally.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  conjecture  as  to 


what  we  pay.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
have  said  to  representatives  of  the  press 
that  if  they  wish  to  come  into  my  office 
and  take  a  look  at  my  office  payroll,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  There  is  nothing 
to  hide  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  them 
examine  my  payroll. 

However,  as  all  of  us  know,  at  times 
problems  come  up  in  terms  of  different 
salary  scales  in  the  various  offices,  which 
could  cause,  with  the  opening  up  of  all 
the  scales,  some  embarrassment  and 
some  difficulty. 

Therefore  the  resolution  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  submitting  is  one 
which  would  regularize  the  salary  scales 
and  would  provide  job  descriptions  ac- 
cording to  the  various  amounts  of  income 
received  by  our  employees.  It  would  do 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment what  we  expect  to  be  done  by  every 
other  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  have  been  contemplating,  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  submitting  a  resolution 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  an  out- 
side commission  to  examine  the  entire 
employment  policy  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  with  the  view 
in  mind  that  the  commission  would  make 
recommendations  which  would  guide  us 
in  terms  of  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  performing  a  genuine  service  in  sub- 
mitting his  resolution.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  his  explanation  of  it.  I  know 
he  feels  there  are  undoubtedly  areas 
which  he  has  not  fully  explored,  and  that 
undoubtedly  some  revisions  will  be  re- 
quired when  the  resolution  comes  t>efore 
the  Committee  on  Rvdes  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Howevei,  as  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  seeking,  it  is  that 
we  do  something  constructive  about  the 
situation,  and  not  be  put  in  the  position, 
because  of  the  present  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  having  to  make  individual  judg- 
ments as  to  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  release  our  payrolls  to  public  view, 
with  the  possibility  of  causing  much 
trouble  and  concern  among  our  col- 
leagues. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  associate 
myself  with  the  tenor  of  the  Senator's 
remarks,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
his  resolution  will  receive  prompt  con- 
sideration, and  that  whatever  adjust- 
ments may  be  required  will  be  qiilckly 
made.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  carefully  the  entire  matter  of 
senatorial  employment,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  employment  prac- 
Uces,  the  pay  scales,  and  the  work  per- 
formed. The  money  is  paid  from  public 
funds.  This  is  public  business.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  have  objection  to 
my  suggestion  to  having  the  resolution 
lie  at  the  dedc  so  that  other  Senators 
may  Join  him  in  submitting  the  resolu- 
tion, and  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  Join  as  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  Of  course  we  are 
delighted  and  honored  to  have  him  as  a 
eosponsor.  He  has  far  more  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  Soiate  than  I 
have.  I  certainly  welcone  his  support 
of  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  may  Ue  on  the 
desk  until  next  Monday  for  further 
sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  make 
only  a  brief  comment  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  so  pertinently 
said.  I  myself  believe  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  unfair  criticism  because 
certain  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  employed  relatives  on  their  staffs 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  employmwit  of 
relatives,  per  se,  although  I  myself  have 
no  relatives  on  my  payroll.  ' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  Is- 
Does  the  relative   have  the  merit  and 
qualifications  for  the  poslUon  to  which 
the  relative  is  appointed?    After  all  we 
know  that  relatives  are  employed  in  pri- 
vate industry,  in  the  newspaper-publish- 
ing business,  in  banking,  and  In  manu- 
facturing, who  hold  very  high  positions 
on  appointment  by  the  heads  of  such 
organizations.      President    Franklin    D. 
Roosevelt   had  a  son   as  his  assistant. 
Major  Eisenhower  now  is  on  the  staff  at 
the  White  House.    I  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  person  who  occupies  a  position  of 
high  responsibility  in  government  should 
not  have  associated  with  him.  In  an  im- 
portant position,  scHneone  he  loves  and 
who  has  the  qualifications  to  fill  that 
position,   whether   it   l>e   at  the   White 
House  or  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
What  the  resolution  seeks  to  do  is  to 
establish    classifications    and    uniform 
standards  for  such  positions.    Then,  if 
some  Senator's  wife  or  daughter  or  son 
or  niece  or  nephew  is  holding  such  a  po- 
sition,   there    can    be    some    standard 
against  which  that  particular  position 
could  be  Judged. 

I  shall  follow  the  suggestion  made  by 
my  good  and  wise  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  and  ask  that  the 
resolution  lie  at  the  desk  until  next  Mon- 
day for  further  sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  APRIL  15  OF  EACH 
YEAR  AS  AFRICA  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  first  anniversary  of  Africa 
Freedom  Day,  which  is  being  celebrated 
today.  One  year  ago.  in  Accra,  the  cap- 
ital of  Ghana,  the  first  Conference  of 
African  Independent  States  met;  and  at 
that  time  it  issued,  among  others,  the 
following  resolution: 

The  Conference  of  Independent  African 
States,  convinced  that  a  definite  date  should 
be  set  f<»-  the  attainment  of  Independence 
by  each  of  the  colonial  territories  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wlU  of  the  people  of  the 
territories  and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  decides  that  the  15th 
of  April  of  every  year  be  celebrated  as  Africa 
Tteedom  Day. 

That  first  Confermce  of  African  In- 
dq}endent  States  was  attained  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  or  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Egypt.  Ethiopia.  Ghana,  liberta,  Libya. 
Morocco,  the  Sudan,  and  Tunisia.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  of  these  eight 
countries,  only  three  were  independent 
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at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  V/ar. 
By  the  aid  of  1960.  five  additional  coun- 
tries will  have  Joined  the  ranks  of  the 
independent  African  nations:  and  in  an- 
other decade  only  a  few  enclaves  on  the 
African  Continent  will  not  be  free  to 
determine  their  own  destinies.       ^ 

The  proposal  for  Africa  F*i-eedom  Day 
was  endorsed  last  E>ecember  by  the 
founding  meeting  of  the  All  African  Peo- 
ple's Conference,  an  unprecedented  as- 
sembly which  was  attended  by  more  than 
200  nongoverrunental  delegates  repre- 
senting nationalist  movements  in  28  Af- 
rican countries,  many  of  them  still  under 
colonial  rule.  We  are  privileged  to  have 
visiting  with  us  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time  Mi-.  Tom  Mboya,  who.  as  chair- 
man of  that  great  meeting,  provided  the 
same  kind  of  farsighted.  dynamic  lead- 
ership for  freedom  and  democracy  that 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  his  service  to 
the  people  of  Kenya. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  met  with  Tom  Mboya 
this  week.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  those 
who  were  in  attendance  when  I  say  that 
we  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
democracy,  his  dedication  to  improve- 
ment of  the  political,  the  economic, 
and  the  social  standards  of  the  African 
people,  and  his  dedication  to  nonvio- 
lence. He  is  a  powerful  force,  a  young 
man — under  30  years  of  age — who  is  well 
educated,  and  a  leader  of  his  people. 

It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  the  United 
States,  itself  the  product  ^  revolutionary 
determination  to  be  master  of  its  own 
destiny,  should  note  and  salute  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa  on  this  historic  anniver- 
sary. To  that  end,  I  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  April  15  of  each 
year  be  recognized  as  Africa  Freedom 
Day.  and  that  the  President  be  urged  to 
send  a  special  message  of  good  will  on 
that  date,  each  year,  to  the  independent 
countries  of  Africa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, as  follows: 

Resoltttion 
Whereas  the  emergence  of  Africa  into  the 
forum  of  world  affairs  la  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments   of    this   period  of 
history;  and 

Whereas  on  the  African  Continent  new 
and  independent  countries  are  being  born 
with  great  rapidity,  four  of  which  are  Join- 
ing the  free  nations  of  the  world  In  I960- 
and 

Whereas  at  the  first  Conference  of  African 
Independent  States  convened  In  Ghana  last 
April,  the  then  eight  free  nations  of  the 
continent  called  for  the  observation  on  April 
15  of  Africa  Freedom  Day  until  all  Africa 
is  free;  and 

Whereas  this  call  to  the  world  was  reiter- 
ated by  the  All  African  People's  Conference 
held  in  Ghana  In  December  1858;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  Africa  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Ideals  of  democracy  espoused 
by  the  free  world,  and  look  for  friendship 
and  assistance  from  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  our  American  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  independence  makes  us  sympa- 
theUc  to  the  desire  of  all  people  for  self- 
determination:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  AprU  IS  of  each  year  should  b« 
recognized  as  Africa  I^reedom  Day;  and  that 
we  urge  the  President  on  that  date  each 
year  to  send  a  special  message  of  good  will 
to  the  independent  countries  of  Africa. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml .  President.  I  should 
like  to  Join  in  sponsoring  the  resolution. 
I  intend  to  speak  later  today  about 
Africa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  more  than  delighted  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  join  in  sponsoring  the  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
may  be  added  to  it.  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask,  also,  that  my  name  be 
added  to  the  resolution,  as  one  of  its 
sponsors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  NeubercerI  added  to 
the  resolution,  as  one  of  its  sponsors.  I 
appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  today  is  being  celebrated 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  Africa 
Freedom  Day.  This  is  an  occasion  of 
significance  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  Africa.  The  events 
that  will  be  taking  place  on  the  continent 
of  Africa  in  the  coming  months  and 
years  will  have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
entire  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  feel  a 
strong  bond  of  sympathy  and  support 
with  the  people  of  Africa  in  their  efforts 
to  win  the  right  of  self-government.  It 
is  therefore  sensible  that  a  basic  element 
of  our  foreign  policy  should  be  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  development  of  the 
education,  social,  and  economic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  leaders  of  Africa 
can  establish  responsible,  democratic 
self-government  and  insure  liberty  and 
freedom  for  their  people. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  attention  which  is  being  directed 
from  this  country  to  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa,  This  attention  Is  going 
out  from  our  Government,  from  business 
enterprises,  from  our  press,  and  from 
Americans  everywhere.  As  a  result  of 
this  growing  interest  and  concern  for 
the  people  of  Africa  there  will  come  more 

effective  efforts  from  the  United  States 

both  governmental  and  private  efforts 

to  help  Africans  choose  and  establish  the 
free  institutions  under  which  their  new 
nations  can  flourish  in  freedom  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  today.  April  15.  marks  Afri- 
can Independence  Day.  At  the  first 
Conference  of  African  Independent 
States  in  Accra  last  year,  a  call  was  is- 


sued to  the  world  to  observe  April  15  of 
each  year  as  Africa  Freedom  Day  until 
all  Africa  is  free  from  colonial  rule. 

Six  African  states  have  achieved  na- 
tional Independence  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n;  they  are  as  follows: 
Ghana,  British  colony  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Trusteeship  territory  Togoland.  1957; 
Guinea.  French  territory  In  West  Africa'. 
1958;  Libya,  under  British  and  French 
Mihtary  Administration  since  1942.  1951 ; 
Morocco,  former  French  and  Spanish 
Protectorates,  1956;  Sudan,  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Condominium.  1958;  Tunisia. 
French  Protectorate.  1956. 

Pour  other  African  countries  are 
scheduled  to  attain  independence  next 
year.  These  are:  Cameroons,  French 
territory  in  French  Equatorial  Africa; 
Togoland.  French  territory  under  Africa 
trusteeship;  Somalia.  Italian  trusteeship 
since  1950;  and  Nigeria.  British  colony 
and  Protectorate,  Federation  of  Nigeria. 

In  addition,  the  inhabitants  of  British 
Cameroons  also  will  have  the  option,  aft- 
er a  plebiscite  scheduled  to  be  held  be- 
tween November  1958  and  April  30,  1960. 
of  declaring  their  independence  or  Join- 
ing any  of  the  adjoining  would-be  inde- 
pendent states  in  Africa. 

The  peoples  of  Africa  naturally  look 
to  the  United  States  for  inspiration  and 
as  a  model  in  their  search  toward  In- 
dependence and  their  efforts  to  retain 
their  new  statehood.  A  tenth  of  our 
American  citizens  trace  their  origin  to 
Negro  Africa,  especially  from  those  areas 
on  the  west  coast  of  that  continent. 
American  Negroes  have  recognized  this 
tie  of  blood  and  already  there  are  estab- 
lished societies  in  this  country,  such  as 
the  International  Friends  of  fihana. 
whose  object  it  is  to  help  the  nascent 
states  in  Africa  to  grow  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  freedom  and  to  prosper. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  opportunities  for  their  own  ends 
In  the  newly  independent  states  and 
most  recently  the  press  carried  repOTts 
of  growing  Communist  Influence  in 
Guinea.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
peoples  of  Africa  value  their  freedom  too 
highly  to  be  taken  in  by  a  new  Com- 
munist imperialism,  though  the  SovieU 
will  continue  to  fish  in  the  troubled  wa- 
ters where  the  new  states  of  Africa  are 
seeking  to  find  their  way. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  Importance  of  Africa 
in  the  world  sphere.  It  Is  no  longer  the 
Dark  Continent  of  the  travelogs,  but 
truly  a  vast  area  of  11.7  million  square 
miles,  containing  Invaluable  natural  re- 
soin-ces.  and  serving  as  a  home  of  some 
220  million  people.  I  have  every  hope 
that  the  peoples  of  Africa  will  continue 
to  be  oriented  toward  the  free  world. 
Their  ties  of  blood  and  culture  are  strong 
with  our  country  despite  the  distance 
and  the  disparity  of  our  respective  nat- 
ural development. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTTNG 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (8.  1555)  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
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and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to 
provide  standards  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  oflBcers  of  labnr  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  whi<ni  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1555,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  to  Senate  bill  1096. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1096)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses, 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  equipment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  on  page  3.  line  2,  strike  out  an 
after  "this"  down  through  line  5.  and 
Insert  "Act:  Provided,  That  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  shall  no- 
tify   the    Conunittee    on    Science    and 
Astronautics  of   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Conunittee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  the  cost  of  such  constructoln  of 
new  research  facIliUes  or  the  modiflca- 
tlon  of  existing  research  facilities:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  such  fimds  shall 
be  used  for  the  construction  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  faculty  if  funds  for  such 
construction  or  modification  have  been 
previously  denied  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  Ho\ise  amendments  so  that  this 
measure  can  go  to  the  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Tht  motion  was  agreed  ta 


PROPOeED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STTTDTION  RELATINO  TO  ELEC- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12. 1  Introduced,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  several  other  Senators,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  86  relating  to  the  elec- 
toral college.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint 
resoluUon  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Byrd] 
may  be  added  as  a  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles   etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record! 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
Address  on  the  subject  "Business  in  the 
86th    Congrees."   delivered    by    Senator   Ak- 
DEEsoK  before  the  Western  Highway  Institute 
ConvenUon.  in  Phoenix,  Ariz..  April  6    1959 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Gkuknikg  at 
dedication  of  new  library  at  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  of  Yeshlva  University 
New  York.  April  6.  1959. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address  entlUed   "Inching  Along  Ttoward 
Peace."  delivered  by  him  l)efore  Dade  County 
Bar  AssoclaUon,  Miami,  Pla.,  on  March  30. 

Address  delivered  by  Representative  John 
BsAOEMAs,  of  Indiana,  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting   of   the   Indiana   Foreign   Language 
Teachers  AssoclaUon.  Valparaiso  University 
April  11,  1959.  '' 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

Address  on  the  subject  "Steps  Itoward 
World  Order."  delivered  by  Senator  Hum- 
ramrr  before  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School,  at  Charlottesville.  Va..  on  Marcli  12 

By  Mr.  NEUBEROER: 
Article  enUtlAd  "A  RaUroad  So  Popular 
It  Must  Expand."  published  in  Businea 
Week  for  March  28.  1969;  and  an  arOcle 
enUtled  "Portland  Builds  a  RaUroad,"  writ- 
ten by  RicHA«D  L.  tiKUMMMoa.,  and  published 
m  RaUwmy  Progress  for  January  1968,  both 
relatlnf  u>  the  Portland  Zoo  Railroad. 
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tlon  as  majority  whip.  Senator  Mans- 
rau)  Is  equally  qualified  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.  His  approach  to 
world  problems  is  always  well  reasoned 
and  sound. 

In  his  address  to  New  York  University 
Law  School,  Senator  Mansfielb  has  out- 
lined the  changing  nature  of  our  prob-* 
tems  and  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  urged  that  the  United 
States  approach  negotiaUons  with  the 
Soviet  with  flexibility  and  with  new 
Ideas.  He  has  urged  that  the  United 
States  not  maintain  a  cold,  rigid  and 
consequently  brittle,  position  that  could 
lead  only  to  intensification  of  the  cold 
war  and  even  to  hostilities. 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  have  the  full  text  of  his  splendid 
address  available  to  them.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Spmch  bt  Senator  Mmx  MANsnzLD,  Demo- 
CXAT,  Montana.  Deliyesxd  at  Anntxal  Dm- 
NES  OF  AxuicNi  Association  of  Law 
School,  New  York  UNivnwrrr,  New  Yoax 
Cmr,  Held  at  Waldokf-Astokia  Hotel, 
New  Yoxk  Citt,  Wkdnxbdat  Evkninc. 
Apbil  8.  1959 


ELiGmmnr  of  certain  attor- 

NEYS      TO      practice      BEFORE 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTOATTVE  AOEN- 

OES— ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  26.  1959.  the  names  of 
Senators  Bsidobs  and  Hruska  were 
added  as  addiUonal  cotpoaaon  of  the 
bUl  (8. 1567)  to  provide  that  each  mem- 
oer  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be 
•li«lble  to  practice  before  admlnlstraUve 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  Intro- 

IwT*  ^  **'•  *^"'*  ^  ^'^'^  26. 


SPEECH  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  BY 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AT  ANNUAL 
DINNER  OP  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  YORK  UNXVERSTTY  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mike 
Manstibld,  made  an  address  of  world- 
wide significance  In  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Alumni  AssoclaUon  of  the  New  York  Un- 
iversity Law  Scho(d  on  April  8,  1969. 

Montana  is  Justly  proud  of  her  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator.  His  great 
ability  and  attalxunoits  In  the  national 
legislative  field  have  not  only  been  rec- 
ognized in  Montana  for  many  years,  but 
liere  in  the  UJ3.  Senate  by  his  designa- 
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Justice  Prank,  Father  O'Reilly,  President 
Newsom,  Senator  Murray,  Judge  Valentl.  dis- 
tinguished justices.  Commissioner  Kennedy, 
members  of  the  bar,  and.  If  there  are  any 
here,  other  than  myself,  fellow  laymen,  I 
feel  overwhelmed  by  the  generoxis  words  of 
Introduction.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  them 
even  though  they  are  undeserved.  The  In- 
troduction was  so  kind  as  to  suggest  that, 
for  a  moment.  Justice  Prank  had  doffed  his 
judicial  robes  in  order  to  serve  as  counsel 
for  the  defense. 

I  appreciate  his  s\umnation  on  my  behalf 
more  than  I  can  say.  For,  in  the  midst  of 
this  distinguished  legal  gathering,  I  am  In 
need  of  counsel.  You  see.  as  a  lajrman,  I 
share  the  layman's  sense  of  awe  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  law,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say. 
In  the  presence  of  lawyers.  That  may  seem 
strange  to  you  since,  as  you  know,  I  have 
been  helping  to  make  laws  for  almost  20 
years.  It  Is  one  thing,  however,  to  write 
the  law.  It  is  another  to  be  face  to  face 
with  those  who  can  tell  you  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  It  Is  that  you  have  written. 

Besides  Justice  Prank,  I  believe  there  are 
others  in  the  room  to  whom  I  can  turn  for 
counsel  in  my  jH-edlcament,  or,  at  any  rate. 
whom  I  can  call  as  character  witnesses. 
There  is.  for  example,  the  Honorable  Jaices 
MuiaAT.  known  to  yoO,  his  New  York  Uni- 
versity colleagues,  as  Jm,  and  to  his  fel- 
low Montanans  as  Bio  Jim.  To  me,  he  Is 
and  always  will  be  the  senior  Senator  from 
Blontana.  His  contributions  to  humanity,  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  the  State  of  Montana 
have  been  many  and  great.  His  example 
and  his  guidance,  to  me.  personally,  have 
set  such  high  Ideals  of  public  ■ervlce  that 
I  can  only  grope  for  them  and  do  the  best  I 
can  to  measxuv  up  to  them. 

Present  here.  too.  Is  your  outstanding  po- 
lice oommlasloner,  Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  who, 
I  hope,  will  also  serve  as  a  character  witness 
on  my  behalf.  He  can  tell  you,  at  least, 
that  my  name  Is  not  on  the  New  Tork  city 
police  blotters.  Oommlssloner  Kennedy,  I 
tuideratand.  has  been  named  man  of  the 
year  by  your  aoociatlon.  You  know  him  as 
a  great  administrator  of  the  police  force  of 
this  complex  metropolis.  In  my  opinion 
there  Is  no  more  dlfflcult  job  In  the  world. 


.-s" 
*  ' 
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Personally.  I  should  lllu  to  nominate  Com- 
missioner Kennedy  as  "International  police- 
man of  the  year.**  I  make  the  suggestion  on 
the  basis  of  my  experience  as  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
year.  Few  of  us  realize  or  appreciate  the 
wonderful  Job  his  force  does  in  protecting 
the  hundreds  of  foreign  delegates  who  con- 
verge on  this  city  for  United  Nations  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  their  permanent  mission 
here  the  year  round.  The  New  York  City 
police  perform  a  great  serrice  for  the  entire 
Nation  In  insuring  the  safety  of  these  for- 
eigners, whether  we  happen  to  like  them  or 
not.  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  Washington 
recognize  this  service  and  give  some  consid- 
eration to  reimbursing  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  cost  of  this  special  police  protection. 
That  Is  the  least  we  can  do  in  return  for  the 
great  contribution  which  New  York  makes  to 
the  International  reputation  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  round  out  my  counsel  for 
defense  by  Including  In  it  another  'ioutanan, 
Russell  Nyles.  the  dean  of  your  law  school. 
To  you,  I  believe  he  is  known  as  "Poppa." 
To  Montana,  he  Is  the  dean  of  one  of  the 
great  law  schools  of  the  country.  When  I 
began  my  own  formal  higher  education, 
somewhat  belatedly — I  was  24  years  old 
when  I  entered  college — I  had  already  heard 
of  Dean  Nyles  because  he  was,  and  la.  con- 
sidered one  of  Montana  University's  out- 
standing graduates. 

Plnally,  may  I  enter.  In  support  of  my 
presence  here,  tonight — a  layman  among 
lawyers — the  plea  that  I  am  no  ordinary 
layman  but  rather  one  with  a  prior  claim  to 
your  acceptance.  You  see,  I  am  a  native- 
born  New  Yorker.  Not  only  that  but  I  was 
born  very  close  to  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 
your  society,  that  U,  Just  off  Washington 
Square.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  not  at  all 
Impossible  that  I  was  born  on  the  very  spot 
Where  the  new  New  York  University  Law 
School  now  stands.  May  I  add,  however, 
that  I  was  not  more  than  3  or  4  years  old 
before  my  father  and  mother  had  the  good 
sense  to  pack  me  up  and  move  me  on  to 
Montana. 

Having  established,  I  hope,  my  right  to  be 
here,  let  me  {M-oceed,  in  all  seriousness,  to  a 
▼ery  serious  subject.  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  tonight  about  Germany,  about  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  or  war  In  the  situation  which 
Is  developing  in  that  cotmtry. 

PaOaPECTS    IN    CKKICANT 

In  a  few  weeks  a  conference  on  Germany 
will  ^e  held  in  Geneva.  It  will  be  a  confer- 
ence of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Western 
nations  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Free  Oer- 
mana  of  the  West  and  Conununist  Germans 
Of  the  Bast  will  be  present.  This  conference 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  another  In  the 
summer — »  conference  of  President  Elsen- 
hower and  other  Western  heads  of  state  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev. 

We  may  expect  that  these  two  principal 
conferences  will  be  supplemented  by  a  great 
deal  of  diplomatic  exchange  and  other  con- 
tacts at  all  levels  and  in  various  combina- 
tions. There  will  be  meetings  among  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Comnjunlst  nations. 
There  will  be  meetings  among  representa- 
tives of  the  free  nations.  There  will  be 
meetings  between  the  free  and  the  Com- 
munist. In  short,  we  are  In  for  talk,  a  great 
deal  of  talk  In  the  days  ahead. 

PftOCZSUKKS  AND    TRB   COUUTO   COKnBZHCXS 

We  may  anticipate  that  there  will  be  dis- 
agreements— serious  disagreements — even 
before  the  sUge  of  negoUatlng  the  prob- 
lems Of  peace  Is  reached.  There  will  be 
argiunents  over  who  should  talk  and  who 
should  not:  whether  talk  should  begin  at 
the  summit  and  eetko  down  to  the  base  or 
begin  at  the  base  and  rise  up  to  the  samimlt. 
Some  of  these  arguments,  indeed,  have  al- 
ready taken  place.     There  will  be  others. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  preliminaries.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  dealt  with  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  prospects  for  peace.  It  is  im- 
portant that  procedural  questions  be  dis- 
cussed fully.  It  Is  equally  Important,  how- 
ever, that  they  be  discussed  with  one  object 
in  view — the  facilitating  of  sound  agree- 
ments for  peace.  Procedural  questions  are 
not  or  ought  not  to  be  wrangled  over  for 
the  purposes  of  face-saving,  propaganda,  or 
the  evasion  of  responsibilities.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize, by  all  means,  that  procedural  ques- 
tions are  important.  But  let  us  recognize, 
too,  that  the  basic  procedural  problem 
which  confronts  us  is  not  who  talks  with 
whom  and  when.  Rather,  it  is:  What  kind 
of  talk  Is  likely  to  produce  meaningful 
agreement? 

I  believe  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  de- 
cent men  and  women — in  Rtissla  or  in  Po- 
land no  less  than  in  the  United  States  or 
the  United  Kingdom — are  not  Interested  In 
propaganda  conferences  or  face-saving  con- 
ferences. They  are  not  Interested  in  con- 
ferences which  merely  restate  platitudes  on 
the  virtues  of  peace.  They  are  Interested  in 
conferences  which  will  get  on  with  the 
business  of  peacemaking.  They  will  expect 
of  those  who  participate  in  these  conferences 
less  concern  with  the  problem  of  saving  face 
and  more  with  the  problem  of  saving  civili- 
zation. They  will  pray  for  the  success  of 
these  conferences  wherever  they  meet,  who- 
ever may  participate  in  them,  whenever  they 
are  held. 

OBJECT  or  TKX  COMING  coNrxazNcxs 
When  we  speak  of  praying  for  the  success 
of  these  conferences,  we  ought  to  hare 
clearly  In  mind  some  concept  of  what  we 
mean  by  success.  Do  we  mean  the  kind  of 
success  which  characterized  the  Geneva 
Conference  In  1855?  That  Conference  pro- 
duced pleasant  generalizations  on  the  vir- 
tues of  peace.  A  year  later,  however,  we  were 
back  to  business  as  usual,  to  the  business  of 
propaganda  war  and  cold  war.  Now.  4  years 
after  Geneva,  we  are  without  tangible 
achievements  for  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  entering  the  most  critical  period  In 
international  relations  since  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Nor  can  we  mean,  when  we  pray  for  the 
success  of  these  Impending  conferences, 
peace  at  any  price.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
flce  the  future  of  their  children  In  freedom 
for  a  moment  of  surcease  from  the  pressure 
and  tensions  of  life  today  on  the  brink  of 
war. 

No;  I  do  not  think  we  mean  either  of 
these  alternatives  when  we  say  that  we  pray 
for  the  success  of  these  conferences.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  mean  we  hope  for  progress 
toward  sensible  agreements  which  will  per- 
mit us  to  live  and  to  let  live,  which  wlli 
substitute  competition  In  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  hiunan  achievement  for  competition  on 
the  battlefields,  which  will  reduce  the 
dangers  of  hostility  among  nations  now  glar- 
ing at  each  other  across  the  black  and 
bottomless  pit  of  nuclear  war.  In  shcn-t.  we 
hope  for  agreements  which  promise  some 
measure  of  stability  for  all  mankind.  We 
hope  for  agreements  which  will  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  armed  conflict  not  only  for 
today  but  for  tomorrow  and  tomorrow.  We 
hope  for  agreements  which  at  least  will 
begin  to  remove  the  residual  injustices  of 
World  War  II  and  Its  chaotic  aftermath — 
InJusUces  which,  almost  16  years  later,  still 
press  upon  the  backs  of  the  peoples  of  many 
lands. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hope,  in  these  terms,  for 
the  success  of  the  coming  conferences.  It 
will  be  another  to  bring  the  hope  to  fruition. 
In  International  aspirations  as  In  human 
aspirations,  there  Is,  Inevitably,  a  gap  be- 
tween what  we  would  like  to  do  and  what 
we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  do. 


The  bAst  chance  of  closing  this  gap,  I  be- 
lieve, lies  in  approaching  the  impending 
conference  with  neither  an  excess  of  expecta- 
tion nor  with  a  cynical  disbelief  in  their 
prospects  of  yielding  anything  constructive. 
What  we  need  most  in  the  days  and  weeks 
of  talk  which  lie  ahead  Is  a  clear  and  speci- 
fic understanding  of  what  it  Is  that  we  want 
to  bring  about  by  these  talks.  We  need  a 
positive  purpose  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
realities  of  the  existing  situation  in  the 
world.  We  need  ideas,  new  ideas,  realistic 
Ideas,  which  may  help  us  to  realize  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  Important  to  remember  In  this 
connection  that  in  the  realm  of  Inter- 
national negotiation,  the  search  for  all  Is 
likely  to  yield  nothing.  The  Intelligent 
pursuit  of  what  is  reasonable  may  lead  to 
more  than  we  dared  hope  for. 

THE    NETS    roa    THE    CONnXENCXS 

Before  we  can  clarify  our  purposes  in  the 
Impending  conferences.  It  Is  essential  to  ap- 
preciate the  origins  of  these  conferences. 
Why,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  is  It  neces- 
sary to  talk  with  the  Russians  at  all  at  this 
time,  about  Germany  or  any  other  subject 
for  that  matter?  Has  Mr.  Khrushchev  com- 
pelled the  West  to  meet?  Are  we  merely  re- 
sponding, reluctantly,  reticently,  to  a  chang- 
ing whim  in  Soviet  policy?  Are  we  going 
Into  these  conferences  as  though  they  were 
some  evil  Communist  brew  which  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  drink? 

If  that  Is  our  concept,  if  we  sec  the  origins 
of  the  conferences  In  these  terms  then  I 
say,  in  all  seriousness,  that  It  Is  preferable 
not  to  go  Into  them.  We  do  not  have  to 
drink  of  the  cup  that  is  proferred.  If  we 
can  conceive  of  our  participation  in  these 
conferences  as  nothing  more  than  a  sub- 
mission to  Soviet  threats  or  an  entrapment 
by  Soviet  blandishments  then  I  say  again 
It  Is  better  not  to  go  into  them;  tt  Is  better, 
not  to  delude  ourselves. 

Seen  in  these  terms,  the  conferences  will 
yield  nothing  worth  the  having.  They  may 
produce  propaganda.  They  may  produce 
platitudes.  They  may  save  faces.  They  will 
not  produce  a  worthwhile  basis  for  dtirable 
peace  in  Germany  and  Europe  or  anywhere 
else.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  rot  even 
further  the  shabby  platform  which  now  sup- 
ports the  present  dangerous  Intcmatlonal 
dance  on  the  edge  of  destruction. 

I  want  to  suggest,  however,  that  we  need 
not  appraise  these  coming  conferences  as 
merely  a  Western  jump  to  the  snap  of  the 
Soviet  diplomatic  whip.  There  is  another 
way  of  looking  at  them.  Some  of  us  have 
looked  at  them  in  this  other  fashion  for  a 
long  time,  long  before  Mr.  Khrushchev's  re- 
cent maneuvers  at  Berlin.  In  this  other 
light,  the  origins  of  these  conferences  are 
seen  to  lie  in  very  different  soil.  Seen  In  this 
other  light,  the  need  for  these  talks.  U  a  need 
that  has  long  existed.  For  some  of  us  who 
have  -advocated  an  American  Initiative  for 
peace,  it  Is  a  source  oC  regret  that  we  of  the 
West  have  appeared  to  wait  for  a  prompting 
from  the  East  to  begin  theee  talks. 

For  us.  the  origins  of  theee  talks  do  not 
rest  In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  statemenu. 
The  need  arises  elsewhere.  It  arises  from 
the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  world  during  the  past  decade;  more  par- 
ticularly the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  European  continent;  specifically,  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Germany. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  change*. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  the  monumental  rev- 
olution in  technology  alone.  In  scarcely  a 
decade,  this  technolo^oai  revolution  has  re- 
posed In  the  hands  of  men.  at  once,  the 
power  to  light  new  stars  in  the  heavens  and 
to  put  out  the  lights  of  clvlllaaUon  on  earth. 
That  change  alone  has  a  profound  slgnlfl- 
cance  for  all  humanity  and  endless  impllca^ 
tlons  for  the  foreign  policies  of  every  nation. 
There  have  been  other  changes  of  not  much 
less    significance.     We    have     witnessed    In 


Russia  ia  the  space  of  a  decade  the  passing 
of  the  era  of  Stalin;  the  recovery  from  the 
devastation  of  Invasion  and  the  rapid  de» 
velopment  of  an  advanced  science  and  tech- 
nology. We  have  witnessed,  during  this  dec- 
ade, vast  upheavals  within  China  and  great 
transitions  In  the  belt  of  nations — old  na- 
tions and  new— Btretohlng  half  way  round 
the  world,  from  one  end  of  the  Afro-Asian 
world  to  the  other.  A  billion  and  a  half 
people  have  been  torn  loose  from  ancient 
moorings.  These  changes,  too.  have  a  pro- 
found signiflcance  for  us.  for  the  Russians, 
for  the  entire  world. 

In  Europe,  we  have  witnessed  the  come- 
back of  a  continent.  Its  people.  In  the  West, 
at  least,  are  no  longer  the  stunned,  war- 
numbed  masses,  which  the  liberating  allied 
apnies  found  wandering  In  bewildered  im- 
potence. In  the  midst  of  the  rubble  and  over- 
whelming devastation  of  World  War  U.  The 
Europeans  have  revitalized  themselves,  their 
economies,  their  political  life.  What  Is  true 
of  all  Western  Europe  is  emphatically  true 
of  Western  Germany.  An  old  generation  has 
recovered.  A  new  generation  has  come  of 
age,  changed  with  new  vigor,  new  Ideas, 
seeking  new  and  constructive  directions. 

Can  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these 
changes — these  vast,  unmeasurable  changes 
and  others  do  not  compel  changes  in  the 
relationships  among  naUons?  It  Is  obvious 
that  they  do;  they  alter  the  facts  of  the 
situation  with  which  the  policies  of  this 
Nation,  of  all  nations  must  deal  If  there 
/  U  to  be  peace.  Obviously,  policies  devised 
years  ago.  In  another  setting,  cannot  serve  In 
the  new  situation  which  Is  evolving. 

It  U  true  that  there  have  been  some 
adjustments  In  the  policies  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal nations  to  these  changes.  The  ques- 
tion U:  are  these  adjustmenu  suffldent;  are 
they  coming  in  good  time?  Unless  they 
are.  not  only  u  there  little  likelihood  of  a 
genuine  peace  being  achieved  but  even  the 
unspoken  truces  which  have,  heretofore, 
cushioned  the  principal  poinU  of  friction 
In  the  world,  are  endangered.  In  the  light 
of  the  worldwide  transltton  of  the  past 
decade  these  unsUble  truces  must  either 
be  altered  by  reason,  by  negoUaUon.  suffi- 
ciently and  In  time,  or,  sooner  or  later,  they 
win  give  way  In  conflict. 

One  of  these  polnU  of  friction,  of  pos- 
sible confLct.  exlsU  in  Germany.  In  fact. 
It  extends  throughout  Central  Europe.  It 
Is  in  tills  region  that  the  xnUltary  power  of 
the  two  naUons  capable  of  ulUmate  war — 

the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 

are  .n  the  closest  of  contact.  It  la  In  this 
region,  too.  that  most  of  the  residual  in- 
Justloes  of  World  War  n  are  to  be  found. 

For  years  now  an  unspoken  agreement, 
an  unsUble  truce  has  existed  in  this  region. 
The  shaky  peace  has  rested  on  the  avoidance 
of  military  incidents  which  go  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return.  It  has  rested  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Germans,  no  less  than 
the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  divided  Germany  and  a  divided  Ber- 
lin. It  has  rested  upon  the  acquiescence  of 
ourselves  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
In  Soviet  military  domination  of  that  region. 
For  years  this  has  been  the  reality,  despite 
talk  of  unification  of  Germany,  despite  talk 
of  liberation  of  Eastern  Europe,  despite  So- 
viet threats  and  blandishments. 

It  has  been  a  tolerable,  if  not  exactly,  a 
comforUble  arrangement.  What  we  have 
failed  to  reckon  with,  however,  or  at  least  to 
reckon  with  adequately,  is  that  the  presstu-ee 
of  change  in  the  world  and,  particularly,  In 
Europe  and  Germany  Itself,  have  been  build- 
ing around  this  point  whether  we  have  real- 
ized It  or  not,  whether  or  not  we  and  the 
Russians  chose  to  look  at  this  reality.  We 
have  waited  a  long  time  to  face  this  fact. 
I  deeply  hope  that  we  are  prepared  to  face  it 
now  and  that  it  is  not  too  Ute  to  face  it 
-   now.  in  peace. 

This,  then.  Is  the  perspective  In  which  the 
coming  coaference  ought  to  be  seen.    I  re- 


/ 
peat  they  may  be  worse  than  useless  if  they 
are  re^rded  merely  as  an  unavoidable  West- 
ern response  to  a  SOvlet  Initiative.  They 
can  be  a  godsend  if  they  are  recognized  by 
all  concerned  as  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
replace  the  outmoded  truce  in  Germany  and 
central  Europe  with  something  more  dm«- 
ble,  something  better  for  all  concerned. 

If  the  beginnings  of  a  stable  peace  In  Ger- 
many and  central  Europe  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Impending  conferences,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  rethinking  of  many  aspects  of 
the  policies  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  pur- 
sued In  that  region,  which  the  nations  of 
the  West  have  pursued.  There  will  have  to 
be  give  and  take,  a  quid  pro  quo,  concession 
to  match  concession.  We  cannot,  at  thU 
point,  see  the  details  of  agreements  but  the 
signposu  along  the  road  to  a  rational  settle- 
ment are  beginning  to  emerge. 

1.  At  Berlin,  for  example,  we  can  see  that 
there  can  be  no  one-sided  withdrawal  of  the 
forces  of  freedom  from  the  Western  part  of 
the  city.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  can  be  no  change  in  the  status  of 
that  city.  It  means  only  ttiat  any  change 
In  the  status  of  that  city  must  be  a  total 
change,  which  leaves  freedom  in  no  lees  an 
advantageous  position  than  ctxnmunism. 
Perhaps  this  total  change  can  be  brought 
about  through  the  Interim  neutralization  of 
both  free  and  Communlsf  Berlin  with  the 
help  erf  the  United  Nations  and  imder  its 
supervision,  with  free  access  to  the  city  by 
all  routes  guaranteed  by  that  body  imtU 
Berlin  becomes  once  again  the  capital  of  a 
united  Germany. 

a.  There  needs  to  be  at  least  the  begin- 
nings of  the  beginning  on  the  problem  of 
German  unification,  with  Germans  of  East 
and  West  contributing  more,  much  more, 
than  they  are  now  doing  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  unification. 

3.  There  must  be  some  evidence  of  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  Communists  in 
control  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Germany  to 
accept  and  to  extend  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  In  particular,  there  must  be  a  be- 
ginning of  the  restoration  of  political  rights 
to  all  in  that  zone,  rights  which  can  be  exer- 
cised freely  and  not  under  the  threat  at 
terror. 

4.  There  must  \>e  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  reality  that  Germany's  peaceful  ties  with 
Western  Eiutjpe  cannot  be  ended  except  by 
the  will  of  the  Oemxan  people  themselves. 

6.  There  mtist  be  an  equal  willingness, 
however,  to  accept  the  premise  that  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  German  rearmament  is 
not  sacroeenct.  that  It  can  be  limited  or  al- 
tered in  the  Interests  of  the  seciu^ty  at  all 
nations. 

6.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  premise  that  the  numbers  of  foreign 
troops,  and  the  nature  of  their  armaments 
In  Germany  and  In  central  Ein-ope  Is  sub- 
ject to  negotiation  on  a  give-and-take  basis. 
To  this  end.  the  Eden  and  Galtsklll  plans 
and  the  Rapackl  plan  all  merit  the  closest 
oonsideraUon.  provided.  I  repeat,  provided 
that  there  are  reasonable  agreements  in  the 
Geneva  conferences  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
testing  and  the  prevention  of  surprise  at- 
tack. 

May  I  say  that  the  points  which  I  have 
Just  envunerated  are  not  new.  Others  have 
alluded  to  them.  I  believe  that,  in  part  at 
least,  they  represent  the  direction  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  trying  to  lead  the 
Western  nations  when  he  was  stricken.  I 
reiterate  tonight  what  I  have  said  many 
times,  that  his  Illness  represents  a  most  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  peace 
and  that  I  hope  deeply  that  he  will  recover 
In  time  to  make  his  advice,  his  leadership, 
and  his  giildance  available. 

May  I  say.  too.  that  the  points  which  X 
have  just  enumerated  as  signposts  of  peace 
are  drawn  from  the  same  nine  points  which 
X  made  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  3  months 
ago  and  have  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part 
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on  several  occasions  since  that  time.  I  have 
not  altered  those  points  in  any  significant 
way  because  I  beUeved  then,  and  I  beUeve 
now,  that  they  indicate  the  way  in  which 
the  search  for  a  more  durable  peace— a 
worthwhile  peace — is  likely  to  prove  most 
fruitful.  The  dlsciisslon  which  has  followed 
my  remarks  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  has 
been  very  useful.  It  has  helped  to  clarify 
and  to  elaborate.  Most  of  aU.  It  has  helped. 
I  beUeve,  to  break  the  moratorium  on  new 
thought  on  this  critical  problem  of  the  Na- 
Uon.  This  thought  In  connection  with  the 
German  crisis  Is  coming  before,  not  as  In 
Korea,  after,  the  crisis  was  upon  us. 

STKENGTUENINC  THE   PROSPECTS  FOR   PEACE 

Let  me  consider,  in  concl vision,  the  pros- 
pect* for  peace  in  Germany  and  what  can  be 
done  to  strengthen  them.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential to  emphasize  that  peace  In  Germany 
depends  not  on  us  alone,  not  on  the  Western 
nations  alone,  but  on  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  seek 
peace,  then  there  will  not  be  peace.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  does  seek  a  durable  settlement  in 
Germany  and  central  Europe  that  one  wlU 
automatically  emerge.  Peace  Is  a  two-way 
street,  and  we  are  on  one  side  of  it. 

We  will  endanger  our  own  position  and 
the  prospects  of  peace  if  yn  become  obsessed 
with  the  fascinating  game  of  interpreting 
the  ever-changing  charades  of  Soviet  policy. 
These  charades  may  mean  peace.  They  may 
mean  war.  They  may  mean  neither  peace 
nor  war.  We  can  only  assxune  as  certainty 
that  at  any  given  time  they  can  mean  any  of 
these  possibUitles  and  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  any  of  them.  What  we  can 
do.  beyond  this,  if  we  would  increase  the 
prospects  of  peace,  is  to  get  clear  In  omt  own 
minds  why  It  Is  that  we  stand  firm  In  Ger- 
many, as  Indeed  we  must.  We  stand  firm, 
not  as  an  end  in  Itself.  We  stand  firm  in 
order  to  go  forward  toward  a  durable  peace. 
If  there  is  to  be  peace,  we,  no  less  than  the 
Russians,  shall  have  to  put  aside  the  dan- 
gerous toys  of  the  propaganda  war,  and  the 
chips  on  the  shoulders  of  the  cold  war.  We 
shall  have  to  put  aside  both  the  grins  and 
the  frowns.  We  shall  have  to  examine  and 
to  examine  deeply  the  problems  of  peace  and 
see  what  It  Is  possible  to  do  with  them  in 
the  light  of  the  new  realities  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  tis.  We  shall  have  to  apply 
to  these  altered  problems,  new  ideas.  We 
sliall  have  to  bring  to  these  problems  a  re- 
newed determination  to  respond  to  the  deep- 
est desire  of  our  own  people  and  of  all  man- 
kind, a  new  dedication  to  the  search  for 
progress  toward  a  durable  peace. 


GOVERNMENT  INVENTORY  OP 
FOODSTUFFS— POOD  FOR  THE 
NEEDY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  us  h(^>ed,  after  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties,  that  there  would  nev«- 
again  come  a  time  in  America  when 
there  would  be  large  masses  of  hungry 
people  and  mounting  surpluses  of  food. 

Such  a  time  has  come  again.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  inven- 
tories of  more  than  $8  billion  of  food- 
stuffs; unemployment,  according  to  ofiB- 
cial  estimates,  is  in  excess  of  4^  million, 
but  real  unemplojonent.  including  part- 
time  unonployed.  Is  well  over  5  million. 
Hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  without  compensation  of  any 
sort  and  they  and  their  families  are  in 
dire  need. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  abundant  funds  and  au<» 
thority  to  provide  food  for  the  neecty. 
The  Department  has  recently  admitted 
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In  private  communication  that  it  doee 
not  know  if  it  is  using  all  of  its  authori- 
ties to  provide  food  for  hungry  people. 
I  know  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
are  studying  bills  to  make  distribution  of 
surplus  foods  mandatory  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
be  interested  in  a  statement  recently  re- 
leased by  Mr.  Albert  Whitehouse,  direc- 
tor of  the  industrial  unicm  department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  request  unanimoiis 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  toJ»e  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Uabch  34,  1959. 

Albert  Whitehouse.  director,  Indiutrlal 
union  department,  AFL-CIO,  today  called 
upon  Congress  to  review  and  Investigate  .Mm 
workings  of  the  Federal  surplus  foods  pro^ 
gram. 

Whltebouse  pointed  out  that  continuing 
Uurge-acale  unemployment  Is  caxislng  distress 
across  the  country,  that  some  6  mUllon 
persons  are  now  dependent  upon  public  as- 
sistance programs,  that  millions  of  children 
now  lack  adequate  school  lunches,  and  that 
,  other  millions  of  low-Income  Americans  suf- 
fer as  the  result  of  Inadequate  dleU. 

"We  are  sitting  on  mountains  of  food," 
Whitehouse  said.  "By  this  July,  Federal 
warehouses  will  be  bursting  with  over  f9 
billion  worth  of  so-called  svuplus.  The 
costs  of  stOTAge  alone  for  this  food  now  are 
mounting  up  to  a  bmion  dollars  a  year. 

"In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  American 
people,  this  situation  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
The  unemployed  of  the  Nation,  the  Nation's 
underprivileged  schoolchildren,  those  on 
public  assistance,  and  other  low-Income 
groups  can  make  good  use  of  this  so-called 
surpliis. 

"If  the  blUlon  dollars  that  will  go  to  de- 
fray storage  costs  this  year  were  spent  on 
getting  milk,  meat,  dried  fruits,  and  other 
foods  to  thoee  in  need,  a  big  dent  could  be 
made  In  our  mountain  of  siuplus.  Unless 
intelligent  action  Is  taken,  there  la  little 
hope  that  the  surplus  will  do  other  than  rot, 
since  there  Is  little  chance  that  market  con- 
ditions will  change. 

"Year  by  year,  the  surpluses  grow.  This 
year,  because  of  the  Benson  flexible  farm 
crop  system,  a  bumper  crop  of  com  will  re- 
sult, with  millions  more  bushels  In  surplus. 
Last  year,  an  additional  300  million  bushels 
Of  wheat  were  declared  surplus.  These 
grains  could  mean  bread  and  meat  tp  mil- 
lions of  Americans  now  denied  adequate 
dleto. 

"A  recent  newspaper  siu^ey  showed  31,000 
families  living  in  want  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Another  survey  showed  that 
7,000  District  of  Colimibla  schoolchildren  suf- 
fer from  malnutrition.  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, many  famUles  are  dependent  largely 
upon  the  woefully  Inadequate  Federal  sur- 
plxis  program  for  sustenance.  The  surplus 
food  handout  In  the  District  now  amounts 
to  a  qpane  monthly  allotment  of  flour,  corn- 
meal,  rice,  and  powdered  milk. 

"This  situation  Is  repeatM  monotonously 
across  the  country.  In  many  areas  there  has 
been  no  meat,  fats,  oils,  eggs,  dried  fruits, 
or  other  essentials  for  at  least  2  years.  Al- 
though cheese  continues  to  be  in  plentiful 
•upply.  It  has  been  removed  from  the  sur- 
plus list.  Peanuts  are  now  in  surplus,  but 
no  effort  appears  to  be  at  hand  to  process 
them  into  needed  oils  or  peanut  butter. 

"Much  of  the  trouble  la  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  law  under  which  the  surplus  food 
program  operates.  This  law  hitches  a  vital 
reUef  program  to  the  vagaries  of  the  agri- 
culture market  as  interpreted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult\ir«. 


"Far  more  could  be  done  to  stablllce  farm 
prices  by  reducing  our  senseless  surpluses 
through  the  food  program  than  by  the  kind 
of  flexible  farm  support  policies  now  being 
pursued.  Surplus  foods  could  be  distributed 
to  those  in  need — the  Jobless,  those  on  pub- 
lic assistance,  the  aged  and  inflrm  In  insti- 
tutions, and  the  schoolchildren — without 
detriment  to  private  enterprise.  For  the 
longer  pull,  all  will  gain  from  a  surplus  food 
program  geared  to  need  Instead  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

"Kven  today's  Inadequate  program  Is  not 
being  properly  carried  out.  Our  economy- 
minded  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  suc- 
ceeded In  driving  up  the  budget  of  his  De- 
partment to  an  all-time  high  of  %1  billion. 
In  the  interests  of  his  own  kind  of  economy, 
the  Secretary  last  year  turned  back  to  the 
Treas\u-y  unspent  some  tea  .6  million  of  sur- 
plus food  funds,  although  1958  was  a  reces- 
sion year  in  which  need  was  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  before  World  War  II. 

"Under  the  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  $220  million  allocated  for  his  sur- 
plus food  program  last  year,  but  spent  only 
about  $140  million.  He  also  had  $300  mU- 
llon of  unobligated  bcUances  carried  forward 
from  previous  years.  In  view  of  the  funds 
at  hand  and  the  needs  of  American  cltixens, 
the  performance  of  the  Department  has  been 
one  of  callous  indifference,  to  say  the  least. 

"Congress  should  undertake  a  full-scale 
Investigation  of  the  surplus  food  program 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  law  and  lU 
administration.  An  adequate  diet  la  the 
right  of  every  American  family.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  malnutrition  In  the  United  States, 
especially  at  a  time  when  bumper  crops 
threaten  to  outrun  storage  space." 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POUCY— 
ADDRESS  BY  ELMO  ROPER 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24  Mr.  Elmo  Roper,  the  distin- 
guished public  opinion  analyst,  was 
asked  jto  speak  before  the  Baltimore 
League  of  Women  Voters  on  the  chal- 
lenging topic.  "Well,  what  broad  general 
policies  would  you  lay  down  if  you  were 
Mr.  Dulles?" 

I  have  Just  read  Mr.  Roper's  speech. 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments on  the  desirable  course  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  R^jer  makes  the  case  for  a  United 
Nations  police  force,  for  new  relations 
with  those  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa 
which  contain  the  oldest  cultures  and 
the  newest  nations  in  the  world.  He 
bluntly  states  the  alternatives  in  policy 
regarding  relations  with  Communist  na- 
tions, and  the  great  possibilities  open  to 
the  free  world  if  we  move  closer  to  Eu- 
rope economically  and  politically. 

Achievement  of  this  latter  goal  could. 
In  my  opinion,  be  quickened  by  approval 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  Minnesota,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Huit- 
PHREY.  Mr.  KkFAuvKR,  Mr.  CooPKR,  and 
Mr.  Cask].  This  resolution  provides  for 
an  Atlantic  Exploratory  Convention, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  Mr.  Roper's  speech  in  the 
body  of  the  Rbcord.  In  so  doing  I  ex- 
press the  hope,  which  I  believe  will  nnd 
favor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
greater  attention  be  given,  by  the  J3S. 
Government,  to  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Roper  and  to  the  talents  he  could 
bring  to  bear  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 


There  being  no  objectlcm  the  addreas 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBooas, 
as  follows: 

SFZaCH    BT    KLJfO    ROPXB     BCFOKZ    TBS    BAX-TI- 

Moax  LxAotTx  or  Womkm  Vonas 

I  have  not  come  here  tonight  with  a 
readymade  solution  for  the  Berlin  crisis. 
I  liave  come  here  with  some  thoughts  about 
how  to  live  In  a  world  of  chronic  crisis,  and 
more  speclflcally,  about  the  requirements  of 
a  modern  foreign  policy  for  the  Unit«d  States. 

The  Issue  facing  our  generation  la  simple: 
it  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  stirvlve.  If 
we  do  achieve  such  a  basic,  primitive  goal 
we  shall  need  to  caU  into  use  all  the  subtlety, 
foresight,  wisdom,  and  inventiveness  that 
is  latent  in  o\u  civilization.  In  order  to  save 
wlukt  is  precious  and  essential  in  that  civiU- 
zatlon  we  must  cut  out  ruthlessly  those  parts 
of  our  thought  and  behavior  which  have 
ceased  to  be  relevant  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  live  and  have  begun  to  threaten 
our  chances  for  continued  growth  and  Ufa. 
We  must  give  up  cherished  habits  and  preju- 
dices or  we  will  find  ourselves,  at  best  out 
of  step,  at  worst  out  of  existence,  in  a  world 
where  the  once  powerless  are  becoming  more 
powerful  each  year. 

I  suppose,  today,  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  prove  that  ttiis  is  so.  The  evidence 
lies  all  around  us.  We  have  invented 
weapons  of  unprecedented  power  and  at 
the  same  time  have  found  ways  of  delivering 
these  weapons  quickly  on  target,  through 
our  conquest  of  space — Inner  and  to  some 
extent  outer.  The  scientists  of  the  world. 
responding  to  the  requssto  of  their  •over- 
elgn  governmenu.  have  found  a  way  to  des- 
troy those  governments  In  a  matter  at  botars. 
liflUtary  victory  has  become  an  obaolete  con- 
cept in  a  world  within  pushbutton  distance 
of  nuclear  destruction.  The  winner  in  the 
next  big  war  will  be  that  nation  which  kept 
28  percent  of  Its  total  populaUon  alive  for 
12  hours  longer  than  did  Its  rival.  Tet. 
wearUy.  automatically,  we  go  on  with  the 
futile  race  for  monopoly  of  the  capacity  for 
atomic  terror — although  no  such  monopoly 
can  ever  again  exist.  We  dont  eeem  to  know 
what  else  to  do.  Faced  with  a  rival  we  can- 
not trust  and  with  whom  w«  have  not  been 
able  to  come  to  terms,  pertiaps  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  trying  to  keep  abreast 
both  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  latest  re- 
finements of  nuclear  science.  But  surely 
no  one  is  kidding  himself  that  any  longer 
can  we  buy  sectirity  with  our  mUlions  so 
expended.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  Is. 
Military  security,  like  military  victory,  is  a 
phrase  from  a  dead  language,  a  language 
which  was  struck  forever  dumb  13  years  ago 
at  Hiroshima. 

Because  the  traditional  mmtary  meanings 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
And  other  ways  to  approach  what,  if  we  can- 
not call  It  security,  we  can  think  of  at  least 
as  a  diminution  of  insecxirity  in  today's  har- 
rowed world. 

What  we  must  do  Is  rethink  the  bases  Ot 
our  relaUons  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Actually  the  last  two  decades  have  already 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  America's  un- 
derstanding of  her  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  was  untU 
comparatively  recenUy  Europe's  stepchild, 
borrowing  culture  as  well  as  money  from 
the  Old  World— that  Is,  when  she  felt  the 
need  to  go  abroad  at  all.  for  moat  at  the 
time  ahe  was  quite  content  to  stay  at  home, 
exploring  her  vast  imdeveloped  natural 
wealth  and  settling  her  own  frontier.  Busy 
with  our  own  growth  we  knew  UtUe  about 
the  outside  world  and  seemed  to  care  leas. 
Even  as  oui  fortunes  became  more  and  more 
deeply  interwoven  with  those  of  the  world 
"beyond  the  water's  edge."  we  turned  our 
face  away  from  the  full  implications  of  this 
fact,  unwilling  to  become  embroUed  with 
the  troubles  of  what  seemed  to  us  an  alien 
world.    We  all  remember,  with  not  too  much 
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pride,  how  stubbornly  we  resisted  this  am- 
broUment  throughout  the  1980*8  and  in  the 
end  how  little  choice  we  had.  In  a  sense. 
we  might  be  likened  to  cliUdren.  unwilling 
to  grow  up.  reluctant  to  leave  off  the  happy 
games  of  youth  to  face  the  more  serious  aiKl 
complex  Involvenients  of  adulthood.  But  a 
child  grows  up.  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
and  one  day  we  woke  up  to  And  that  was 
Just  what  tuMl  been  going  on.  We  found 
that  America  is  no  longer  in  the  posture  of 
a  helpless  child,  surrounded  by  all-knowing, 
all-powerful  adulte.  but  a  Nation  in  Ita  prime! 
surrounded  by  others  wboee  time  of  great 
power  is  either  past  or  yet  to  come — and 
one  strong  and  implacable  enemy.  And  we 
are  so  deeply  Involved  with  these  other  na- 
tions— all  of  ttaem — that  there  will  never 
again  l>e  any  way  out  for  us  but  to  face  up 
to  the  full  implications  of  that  fact. 

How  we  got  there  Is  no  secret.  We  reached 
thU  peak  of  strength  because  we  have  a 
unique  Inventive  and  business  genius  that 
enabled  us  to  tranaform  our  abundant  nat- 
ural resources  into  the  equally  abundant 
producu  of  man's  technology.  We  reached 
this  deep  Involvement  with  the  reat  of  the 
world,  partly  through  the  stepping  up  of 
transportation  and  communication  through 
that  same  technology  so  that  places  once 
surrounded  by  a  romantic  aura  of  distance 
now  are  within  harshly  unrooiantlc  bomber 
range.  But  all  this  is  leas  dxie  to  transporta- 
tion ItF^lf  than  to  what  transportation  haa 
made  poaalble:  an  unprecedented  flow  of  In- 
ternational trade.  It  Is  trade  that  binds  our 
world  together  and  makes  It  forever  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  return  to  a  simpler,  self- 
-  sufficient  past. 

I  don't  suppose  there  are  many  of  us  left 
who  would  proclaim  that  the  United  States 
has  the  ability  to  go  It  alone  in  the  matter 
of  the  supplies  we  need  to  keep  our  standard 
of  living  at  the  level  It  U.  Tet.  I  think  we 
still  tend  to  overrate  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  rely  on  our  own  resources  to  keep  us  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  Here  are  some  sobering  facts  about 
our  resources  from  the  report  made  In  1952 
by  the  President's' lAaterlals  Policy  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  William  8  Paley— and  ind- 
den telly,  one  of  the  most  penetrating  re- 
ports of  our  time. 

"The  United  Stetes'  appetite  for  materials 
U  Gargantuan— and  so  far,  insatiable.  At 
mldcentury.  the  Nation  uses  up  over  2Vs 
billion  tons  of  materials  each  year  to  keep 
Itself  going  and  support  lU  stendard  of  liv- 
ing. With  a  popuUtlon  of  151  million,  each 
person  conaumes.  on  an  average,  18  tons  a 
year.  He  uses  about  14,000  pounds  of  fuel 
for  heat  and  energy— warming  houMs  and 
offices,  running  automublJea  and  looonu>- 
Uves.  flriug  factory  boilers,  smelting  metels, 
and  hundreds  of  other  taakfi.  He  uses  10.000 
pounds  of  building  materials— lumber,  stone, 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  and  so  on— 800 
pounds  of  metals— (winnowed  from  6.000 
pounds  of  ores ) .  He  eaU  nearly  l  ,600  pounda 
of  food;  this,  together  with  cotton  and  other 
fibers  for  clothing,  and  with  pulpwood  for 
paper,  and  other  miscellaneous  producu, 
mounu  up  to  5.700  pounds  of  agricultural 
materials.  In  addition  he  uses  800  pounds 
of  nonmeUlllcs.  such  as  lime  fertilizer  and 
chemical  raw  materials. 

"Such  levels  of  consumption,  climaxing 
60  years  of  phenomenal  economic  progress, 
levy  a  severe  drain  on  every  kind  of  re- 
source we  have:  minerals,  foreste,  soil  and 
water.  In  the  first  50  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, as  population  doubled  and  our  toul 
national  output  reached  Ave  times  the  1900 
level,  the  stream  of  raw  materials  Increased 
in  volume  and  value  until,  in  1960.  it  was 
worth  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  (in 
constant  dollars)  as  it  was  in  1900.  In  1960 
'^e  were  taking  from  the  earth  avi  times 
more  bltumlnotis  ooal.  S  times  more  copper, 
34  times  more  iron  ore.  4  times  more  zinc, 
26  times  more  natural  gas,  30  times  more 
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crude  oil  than  In  the  year  1900.  The  quan- 
tity of  most  metals  and  mineral  fuels  used 
In  the  United  States  since  the  First  World 
War  exceeds  the  total  used  throughout  the 
entire   world    in  aU   of    history    preceding 

Then  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  '"This  vast 
drain,  greater  today  than  yesterday,  and  In- 
escapably greater  tonK>rrow  than  today,  upon 
resources  that  cannot  be  renewed  has  become 
the  most  challenging  aspect  of  our  present- 
day  economy.  A  ton  of  ore  removed  from 
the  earth  u  a  ton  gone  forever;  each  barrel 
of  oil  discovered  means  one  less  remaining 
•  •  •  The  time  has  clearly  passed  when  we 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  viewing  our  re- 
sources as  unlimited  and  hence  taking  them 
for  granted.  In  the  United  Stetes.  the  sup- 
plies of  the  evident,  the  cheap,  the  accessi- 
ble, are  running  out.  The  plain  fact  Is 
that  we  have  skimmed  the  cream  of  our 
resources  lU  we  now  understend  them.  •  •  • 
At  the  start  <rf  the  century  we  produced 
some  15  percent  more  raw  materials  than  we 
consumed  (excluding  food);  by  mld-oentury 
we  were  consuming  10  percent  more  materi- 
als than  we  produced.  We  had  completed 
our  slow  transition  from  a  raw  materials 
surpliu  nation  to  a  raw  materials  deflcit 
nation." 

So  there  we  are.  The  Nation  with  the 
highest  stendard  of  living  in  the  world  and 
greatly  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
malnteln  It.  We  are  not  used  to  thinking 
this  way  about  our  position  In  the  world. 
We  are  used  to  thinking  of  our  own  resources 
as  limitless,  and  in  recent  years  It  has  been 
easy  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  as  either 
an  outetretched  hand,  as  In  the  case  of  our 
European  friends  and  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia,  or  an  outetretched  fist.  In 
the  case  of  Russia  and  her  Communist-con- 
trolled bloc  of  nations.  But  It  Is  true,  never- 
theless. Howe^'er  strong  we  are  now.  how- 
ever creative  and  Inventive  and  humanly  re- 
sourceful we  continue  to  be,  the  plain  fact 
Is  that  we  need  the  world  Just  as  It  needs 
us.  Our  choice  is  no  longer  whether  to 
mingle  In  world  affairs  or  to  leave  them 
alone;  It  is  between  more  and  less  Intelligent, 
more  and  less  constructive  ways  of  playing 
our  part  In  that  world.  I  want  to  telk  to- 
day about  what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the 
more  Intelligent  ways  of  participating  in 
that  world. 

It  is  essential  that  we  redefine  our  rela- 
tions with  the  three  groups  of  nations  into 
which  the  world  can  be  roughly  divided:  (1) 
The  Communist  and  Communist -controlled 
nations.  (2)  the  underdevrtoped  existing  na- 
tions and  the  would-be  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  who  have  tended  to  avoid  definite 
allnement  with  power  blocs  outelde  their 
own  regions,  and  (3)  our  accustomed  allies.  . 
the  friendly  and  democratic  nations  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  located  In  the  Western 
part  of  the  world. 

Finally.  (4)  we  must  do  some  fresh  think- 
ing about  the  U.N.  and  the  role  It  has  to  play 
In  maintaining  and  solidifying  peace. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  need  to  accept  the  fact 
that  Russia  and  the  Conununlst  world  will 
not  disappear — except  possibly  arm  and  arm 
with  us — will  not  stop  trying  to  win  over 
other  parte  of  the  world,  and  may  not 
change  ite  character  except  slowly.  And  at 
the  same  time  we  should  keep  in  the  backs 
of  our  minds  that  old  truism  that  the  only 
thing  certain  is  change.  In  that,  there  Is 
hope  tot  man.  Meanwhile,  we  must  deal 
with  Russia  on  a  realistic  basis.  Milltery 
competition  Is  a  blind  alley — although  It 
may  be  an  essential  one.  Russia  has  al- 
ready seen  this  and  has  engaged  in  powerful 
campaigns  to  win  friends  and  influence  peo- 
ple on  an  economic,  political,  and  ideological 
basis.  Much  can  be  done  within  the  frame- 
work of  peaceful  coexistence  and  Russia  has 
been  quick  to  see  and  take  advantage  of 
this. 


We  may  not  like  Russian  imperialism,  or 
the  police  stete  concept  or  the  callousness 
of  so-called  commimism,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  shall  have  to  find  a  way  of  coexist- 
ing with  them,  for  there  is  no  alternative 
but  nonexistence.  What  we  must  get  out  of 
Is  being  In  a  position  where  we  act  only 
negatively,  defensively,  trying  to  fight  Com- 
munut  advances,  minimise  ite  gains,  but 
offering  nothing  positive  of  our  own.  Up  to 
now.  communism  has  been  on  the  march, 
while  democracy  has  been,  more  often  than 
not.  on  the  Ump. 

Right  now  we  are  going  through  a  particu- 
larly severe  crisis  In  our  relations  with 
Russia,  the  Issue  being  Berlin.  We  have 
met  the  latest  Russian  threate.  in  the  main 
with  Intransigence.  I  think  we  need  to  find 
a  way  to  Inject  a  greater  measure  of  flexi- 
bility Into  our  approach  to  this,  as  to  other 
situations. 

The  answer  may  or  m.ny  not  be  a  summit 
meeting,  but  through  some  means  a  way 
must  be  found  to  coexist  In  a  less  risky  and 
dangerous  manner  than  we  have  been  doing 
One  can  get  dizzy,  one  can  lose  his  sense  of 
proportion,  one  can  even  fatelly  lose  his  bal- 
ance, when  forced  to  live  regularly  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice. 

I  should  like  to  telk  a  little  here  about  our 
relations— or  perhaps  I  should  say.  our  lack 
of  relations- with  Communist  China,  be- 
cause otir  attitude  toward  that  cotmtry  pro- 
vides an  excellent  case  study  with  which  to 
exhibit  the  inadequacies  of  our  general  ap- 
proach to  international  relations.  And  this 
Inadequacy  U  present,  mind  you,  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  a  country  that  more  than  one 
otwerver  has  called  ova  number  one  chal- 
lenge In  the  world  today— even  outetrlpplng 
that  of  Soviet  Russia.  •-f  — » 

Whenever  the  public  is  asked  about  Com- 
munist China,  their  answer  is  qiUck  and  defl- 
nlte:  Red  China  should  not  be  traded  with, 
should  not  be  recognized,  should  not  be  let 
into  the  UJ».  In  other  words,  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  majority  of  Americans,  the  best 
attitude  to  take  toward  a  nation  which 
represente  one-quarter  of  the  world  s  popu- 
lation is  to  ignore  it. 

The  publics  attitude  toward  the  Chinese 
National Iste  Is  more  complex:  Although  few 
expect  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  return  to  power 
on  the  mainland,  and  although  even  fewer 
were  ready  to  go  to  the  defense  of  the  dis- 
puted offshore  Islands  last  fall,  Americans 
are  favorable  to  the  Nationalist  leader  by  a 
4  to  3  ratio. 

On  what  are  these  sentimente  based?  In 
too  few  cases  are  they  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  situation.  Last  fall,  when  the 
papers  were  full  of  the  newly  erupted  crisis 
in  the  Formosa  straite.  we  asked  a  national 
cross-section:  "Do  you  happen  to  remember 
the  names  of  the  islands  that  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  forces  have  recentiy  been  bcnn- 
bardlng?"  At  that  time,  only  52  percent 
could  name  Quemoy  and  only  30  percent 
could  name  Matsu. 

The  dHIerence  at  that  time  in  the  opinions 
of  the  informed  and  the  uninformed  was 
great.  People  who  couldn't  Identify  either 
the  islands  under  bombardment  or  the  Sec- 
retery  of  Defense  were  extremely  reluctent 
to  see  America  fight  over  either  the  offshore 
Islands  or  Formosa  Itself.  At  the  same  time, 
very  few  of  them  had  any  criticism  of  Eisen- 
hower's handling  of  foreign  affairs,  although 
«t  that  time  he  was  advocating  a  rather 
militent  policy  in  respect  to  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  Nor  did  they  have  any  particular 
criticism  of  Chiang  Kai-shek — most  of  this  ' 
relatively  uninformed  group  thought  rather 
highly  of  him — but  wouldn't  help  defetfd 
him  on  Formosa. 

Turning  to  the  much  small«-.  informed 
group,  we  find  that  they  are  much  more  con- 
sistent. The  vote  on  whether  to  fight,  if 
necessary,  at  least  for  Formosa,  Is  much 
cloccr — more    evenly    divided.     (This   group 
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ftlao  r«jected  the  Idea  of  fighting  over  Quemoy 
and  llatau.)  So  Is  the  vote  of  approval  or 
disapproval  of  Easenhower's  handling  of  for- 
eign affairs — many  more  of  them  dlaapproved. 
And  these  people  had  a  lower  opinion  of 
Chiang  and  his  chances  to  regain  mainland 
power  than  did  the  less  Informed  group — 
although  they  were  at  the  same  time  more 
willing  to  come  to  hU  defense. 

Obviously,  the  patterns  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  underlay  these  two  complexes 
of  attitudes  were  quite  different.  For  the 
uninformed  group,  opposition  to  a  fight  in 
the  Formosa  straits  was  a  quick  Instinctive 
reaction,  bcMed  on  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  actual  situation.  Their  support  for 
Elsenhower's  handling  of  foreign  affairs  was 
also  based  on  an  emotional  feeling  about 
Elsenhower  rather  than  any  specific  thing 
that  he  had  done.  Also  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  these  people  were  probably  expressing 
a  vague  residue  of  the  good  feeling  that  was 
built  up  for  Chiang  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  others  during  World  War  II,  rathor  than 
any  concrete  infcM'matlon  about  the  Na- 
tionalist leader. 

Our  popular  attitude  toward  Red  China, 
then — and  oxir  official  policy  has  closely 
paralleled  our  popular  attitude — has  been 
uninformed,  and  consequently  emotional. 
Our  stance  has  fluctuated  between  that  of  an 
indignant  preacher  and  a  frightened 
ostrich — when  we  find  we  can't  lecture  un- 
pleasant realities  away  we  dig  into  the  sand 
for  a  doze.  Both  attitudes  are  supremely 
unrealistic  and  can  be  supremely  dangerous. 

2.  The  second  great  pcurt  of  the  world  with 
which  we  must  enter  Into  new  relations  is 
the  •o-called  underdeveloped  regions  oX  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  nations  of  the  Near,  Mid- 
dle and  Far  East  are  in  some  ways  the  most 
sophisticated,  knowing  countries  In  the 
world,  but  In  some  ways  they  are  the  most 
naive.  These  regions  contain  the  oldest  cul- 
tures in  the  world  and  the  newest  nations. 
Their  forms  of  government  are  different  from 
ours;  many  are  not  democratic  at  all,  in 
others  democracy  has  put  down  only  tenta- 
tive roots  which  are  not  yet  grounded  In  the 
essential  soil  of  universal  education  and  a 
people  free  enough  from  the  day-to-day 
struggle  for  physical  survival  to  think  be- 
yond the  hope  of  bread  and  shelter. 

These  are  countries  with  great  resources 
which  have  only  begun  to  be  developed  and 
utilized.  When  they  are.  the  world  will  be 
richer  and  safer  for  It.  Richer,  because  we 
shall  all  benefit  from  their  increased  capacity 
for  exporting  and  their  increased  economic 
self-sufllciency.  Safer,  because  as  long  as 
these  nations  live  on  a  margin  of  survival, 
their  economic  insecurity  will  express  itself 
also  as  psychological  and  political  insecurity, 
and  nations  ridden  by  insecurity  are  bad  bets 
for  democracy — and  peace.  Until  these  na- 
tions get  on  a  sound  economic  footing,  they 
will  be  easy  prey  for  the  kind  of  demogoguery 
that  seeks  a  scapegoat  for  their  economic  Ills. 
This  can  take  the  form  of  leaders  who  stir  up 
trouble  with  an  outside  and  often  imagined 
enemy  to  deflect  attention  from  troubles  at 
home,  leaders  whose  most  powerful  weapon 
is  their  ability  to  involve  great  powers  in  the 
conflicts  and  tensions  of  small  nations,  there- 
by scaring  the  world  Into  bribery  and  ap- 
peasement. Or  it  can  take  the  dread  form  of 
surrender  to  the  Irrevocable  tyranny  of  a 
Communist  government,  which  closes  the 
nation  off  from  further  movement  toward 
freedom  and  economic  progress. 

The  question  with  regard  to  these  coun- 
tries, then,  is  not  whether  or  not  to  get  them 
speedily  on  the  way  to  fruitful  development 
of  their  barely  tapped  resources.  The  ques- 
tion lies  in  how  this  should  be  done.  I  think 
tlie  answer  is  that  it  should  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

A  good  deal  of  it  can  be  done  by  private 
Investment.  Probably  a  good  deal  more  than 
Is  presently  being  done  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate Investment.    But  however  much  can  and 


should  be  done  by  private  Investment,  there 
are  some  things  it  cannot  do.  In  the  least 
developed  countries,  much  groundwork  has 
to  be  laid  before  profltable  enterprise  can  b« 
begun.  Siurveying  must  be  done,  in  order  to 
discover  the  nature  and  amount  of  resources 
these  countries  have.  Roads  must  be  built, 
and  railroads  laid.  Harbors  and  waterways 
must  have  the  capacity  to  accommodate  mod- 
ern shipping.  Electric  power  must  be  made 
available.  In  many  of  these  countries  rudi- 
mentary sanitation  must  be  provided  and 
basic  educational  and  government  facilities 
before  there  can  be  any  real  prospect  of 
economic  growth.  Private  caplUl  from  for- 
eign countries  should  not  be  expected  to  do 
these  Jobs.  But  these  jobs  must  be  done,  and 
in  many  cases  they  must  be  done  before  for- 
eign capital  can  be  put  to  any  profltable  use. 
Again,  the  question.  How?  The  first 
thought  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  the 
United  States  should  step  in  and  fill  the  gap 
with  a  massivo  foreign  aid  program  far 
greater  than  anything  yet  proposed.  I  dont 
think  this  is  the  cant.  We  hear  an  awtul  lot 
pbout  foreign  aid.  both  pro  and  con.  Should 
we  have  more  of  it,  less  of  it,  none  of  it? 
American  aid  Is  presented  either  as  a  panacea 
for  the  rest  of  the  world's  ills,  or  as  a  way 
of  throwing  our  hard-earned  wealth  down  a 
bottomless  foreign  drain.  I  think  a  lot  of 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  has  simply 
not  nuide  very  good  ssnse. 

I  doubt  that  a  svim  such  as  we  ars  now 
spending— about  1  ^  percent  of  our  national 
income — could  provide  either  a  world  panacea 
or  the  means  to  our  national  btmkruptcy. 
However  beguiling  the  idea  may  sesm,  what 
the  world  expects  oX  th»  United  States,  and 
what  we  have  to  give  the  world,  is  not  a 
magic  wand  that  will  instantly  wave  valleys 
Into  frultfulnesA  and  dot  the  countryside 
with  atomic  energy  plants.  In  saying  this  I 
am  not  talking  against  foreign  aid  or  Its 
present  size. 

But  actually  there  are  a  number  of  ways, 
other  than  and  often  better  than  American 
foreign  aid,  to  provide  the  needed  capital. 
The  World  Bank  is  in  a  position  or  could  be 
put  in  a  position  to  provide  loans  for  these 
purposes. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  various  Interna- 
tional agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
recently  a  new  Idea  has  been  put  forth  which 
has  been  recelve<l  with  Interest  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  Arab  world — the  idea  of  a 
regional  bank  for  the  Middle  East. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to 
trade,  as  we  all  know,  lies  In  unnecessary 
or  unnecessarily  high  tariffs.  In  the  case  of 
strategic  materials,  we  are  really  cutting  off 
our  nose  to  spite  our  face  when  we  erect 
substantial  tariff  barriers  against  these  ma- 
terials. Beside  the  Immediate  consequence 
of  higher  consumer  prices,  they  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  the  supply  of  mate- 
rials offered  to  us  and  discouraging  produc- 
tion of  these  materials  abroad.  When  htgh- 
coet  domestic  materials,  in  more  or  less  scarce 
supply,  are  substituted  for  lower-cost  more 
plentiful  foreign  supplies,  we  are  robbing 
ourselves  twice  over,  first,  through  the  higher 
price  we  pay  and,  second,  through  unneces- 
sary depletion  of  our  own  resources. 

But.  aside  from  the  need  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  these  countries — for 
their  sake  and  ours — there  is  an  equally 
pressing  need  for  improvement  In  our  non- 
economlc  relationa  with  them. 

It  Is  a  great  irony— and  could  be  a  tragic 
one — that  where  Communists  offer  this  part 
of  the  world  ideas — primitive  and  distorted 
though  they  may  be — the  primary  offering 
of  the  democratic  world  has  been  ito  ma- 
chines. This  Is  no  small  gift;  machines  can 
be  a  great  liberating  power.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  to  communicate  fully 
ideas  of  parliamentary  democracy  to  nations 
which  are  mostly  Illiterate  and  steeped  in 
authoritarian  tradition.  But  unless  the 
American  vision  of  a  world  of  machine-sup- 


ported ease  Is  accompanied  by  «  supplemen- 
tary vision  of  human  life  lived  in  freedom 
and  dignity,  we  will  have  added  little,  except 
to  the  world's  unrest. 

But  (giving  can  be  a  kind  of  tyranny,  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  a  respect  for  and 
a  desire  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  re- 
cipient. We  have  too  often  Judged  other 
nations  by  our  own  standards,  in  ways  that 
have  been,  at  best,  irrelevant  and  frequently 
offensive  to  the  countries  Involved. 

There  are  deep  scars  in  these  lands  from 
centuries  of  oppression,  much  of  which  has 
been  Western  in  origin.  We  must  learn  to 
stop  supporting  regimes  that,  to  their 
awakened  and  impatient  citlaenry.  represent 
the  oppression  of  the  past.  We  must  give 
these  people  the  confidence  that  we  accept 
their  drives  toward  national  Independence 
and  their  demand  for  a  transfer  of  power  and 
wealth  to  a  broader  base.  We  must  not  In- 
sist on  nations  who  wish  to  be  neutral 
actively  Joining  nur  power  bloc.  We  will 
make  no  friends  this  way.  The  words  "U 
you're  not  for  us.  you're  against  us"  hav* 
the  quality  Dru>re  of  vinegar  than  of  honey. 

3.  When  we  turn  to  our  European  neigh- 
bors, we  face,  in  many  ways,  quite  different 
problenu.  These  are  the  most  developed  na- 
tions in  the  world;  they  have  been  masters 
of  their  own  destinies  for  quite  some  time. 
They  are  high  on  industrial  capacity  and  low 
on  natural  resources.  What  is  the  nature  of 
our  relationship  to  Europe,  and  what  should 
it  be?  It  Is  a  closer  relationship  than  that 
with  any  other  area  in  the  world.  It  cannot 
help  but  be.  Our  cultures  have  the  same 
roots;  we  have  a  common  religion,  art  and 
literature  in  common,  similar  political  ln« 
stltutlons  in  that  they  are  based  on  a  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  man  rather  than  the  omni- 
potence of  the  state.  From  all  this  shared 
experience  we  have  developed  common 
▼aluee— a  respect  for  the  creative  potential 
of  the  individual  human  being  and  a  belief 
that  thU  potential  will  best  reallae  Itself  in 
an  atmosphere  of  maximum  liberty. 

The  days  when  national  boundaries  defined 
clear-cut.  Independent  entitles,  the  days 
when  any  nation,  however  mighty,  could 
"go  it  alone"  are  past.  This  is  evident  to 
almost  everyone,  and  the  world  is  fast  mov- 
ing toward  regional  amalgamations.  Per- 
haps in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  this 
wouldn't  be  true.  But  it  is  folly  for  us  to 
pretend  It  isn't  true.  Only  In  unity  Is  there 
strength.  Why  do  we  wateh  with  such 
trepidation  the  movement  of  the  Arab  world 
toward  consolidation?  Because  we  know 
that  in  such  Joining  of  forces  lies  a  great 
deal  of  power,  and  In  the  case  of  a  Nasser- 
led  union  we  are  afraid  of  the  use  of  that 
power.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
Is  a  power  which  U  also  available— and  eseen- 
tial — to  the  Atlantic  countries — If  we  have 
the  courage  to  shuck  off  old  political  con- 
ceptions as  we  have,  for  example,  shucked 
off  the  conception  that  every  family  must 
grow  Its  own  food  and  spin  its  own  cloth— 
if  we  have  the  vision  to  create  for  today's 
conditions  as  well  and  with  as  much  imagi- 
nation as  our  forefathers  did  late  In  the 
1700 's. 

Our  leaders  have  steted  again  and  again 
this  overriding  necessity.  In  1957  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan  Issued  a  declaration  of  com- 
mon purpose  that  said  in  part:  "The  concept 
of  national  self-sufficiency  is  out  of  date. 
The  countries  of  the  free  world  are  inter- 
dependent, and  only  In  genuine  partership, 
by  combining  their  resources  and  sharing 
tasks  in  many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety 
be  found." 

The  American  people,  too.  see  clearly  this 
need  for  democraUc  unity:  A  few  months 
after  the  19S6  Suez  crisis  we  preeented  them 
with  this  question: 

"Last  year's  crtsU  over  the  Sues  Canal 
and  the  Middle  East  caused  a  great  strain 
between  the  United  States  and  ita  aUies,  Eng - 
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land  and  France.  Do  you  think  It  essen- 
tial that  we  get  this  alliance  fixed  up.  or 
merely  desirable,  or  do  you  think  it  really 
doesn't  matter  whether  we  get  It  fixed  ud 
or  not?"  *^ 

This  U  how  the  public  answered :  Essential 
we  get  alliance  fixed  up,  M  percent;  not 
essential,  but  desirably  18  percent;  really 
doesn't  matter,  9  percent;  don't  know.  7 
percent. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  U  too 
often  a  story  of  Western  disunity  and  short- 
sighted action  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
genuine  collective  policy  and  Joint  planning 
H&sty  Improvisation  has  taken  the  place 
of  thoughtful,  long-range  programs.  All  too 
often  the  Western  Powers  have  seemed  not 
to  know  what  they  wanted,  an  J  all  too  often 
they  have  given  the  Impression  that  they 
want  nothing  more  than  to  preserve  the 
statiis  quo  throughout  the  world  rather 
than  facing  emerging  national  and  inter- 
national realities. 

Europe  itself  hai  seen  the  compelling  need 
for  unity   in   going  full   speed   ahead    with 
the  development  of  a  common  market — and 
European    national    boundnrlos    were    tran- 
scended  as   long  as  6   years  ago   when   the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  was  established. 
Since  then,  the  Etructure  pf  the  European 
coal  and  steel  Industry  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled.     Since,  as  Jean  Monnet  put  it. 
"the  fresh  wind  of  competition"  blew  "across 
the   wide  spaces  of   this  common   mnrket" 
steel  production  has  risen  and  prices  have 
declined,  without  any  diminution  of  proflU. 
What  is  the  role  of  the  United  States  In 
these  developmcniM''     Is   It   enough   for   us 
to  stand  by,  pIcFtted  and  encouraging,  giving 
our  blessing   to  tlie  new  turn  of  European 
events?     Should    we    welcome    Europe    as   a 
potential  third   force  in  the  field  of  world 
power?     Should  we  assume  that  we  could 
lose  nothing  and  stand  only  to  gain  from 
the  changing  structure  of  i;urope?     I  don't 
think    we   can    make    that    iifsumptlon.      In 
fact.  I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mistake 
If  we  do. 

I  think  there  nre  two  kinds  of  reasons  for 
looking  at  this  development  in  a  different 
aay.  The  first  kind  is  to  afck,  what  do  we 
have  to  lose  by  the  ultimnie  formation  of 
a  united  Europe,  or  the  Intermediate  for- 
mation of  a  European  Common  Market? 
There  are  several  posslbllltios.  One  is  the 
possibility    that    Germany    might    come    to 


dominate  this  united  marke 


t  and  that  one 


day  Germany's  ag(?rcsslve  Impulses  might 
come  to  the  fore  again— as  It  has  done  twice 
In  my  lifetime — and  turn  E^irope's  produc- 
tivity against  us.  This  does  not  seem  very 
likely  at  the  prefent  time;  bt)jt  is  Germany's 
friendship  something  we  [can  take  for 
granted,  especially  if  long  years  of  national 
divUlon  gradually  create  witliln  Germans 
a  deep  resentment  r.g.ilnst  the  outside  world 
and  a  determination  to  resume  complete 
national  Identity  at  any  cost?  Another  pos- 
sibility is  that,  even  if  "this  does  not  happen. 
Europe  Itself  could  become  unfriendly  to 
us.  through  Eome  happenstance  of  interna- 
tional politics,  and  with  the  same  result  as 
If  Germany  were  dominant.  A  united  Eu- 
rope would  feel  stronger  and  more  Independ- 
ent than  Its  separate  countries  can  po?clbly 
feel  now  and  might  tend  to  draw  away  from 
us  through  its  own  new  self-conflrienoe. 

Another  more  immediate  possibility  Is 
that  this  Conunon  Market  might  discrim- 
inate against  goods  coming  from  the  United 
Ste-tes.  While  we  expect  and  hope  that  the 
Common  Market  will  not  be  used  against 
us.  but  instead  used  to  place  tariffs  at  a 
reasonable  level  which  will  represent  a  com- 
promise between  the  various  tariff  levels  of 
the  different  countries  involved,  this  is  a 
theoretical  possibility,  at  the  very  least,  and 
one  which  has  given  American  export  firms 
some  concern.  Even  if  this  did  not  hap- 
pen now,  it  certainly  is  not  intended  now, 


there  is  no  way  of  being  sure  that  it  might 
not  happen  in  the  future. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  we  can  look  at  these  new  develop- 
menU  of  the  European  idea.  Let  us  agree 
that  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  then  let  us  ask 
whether  there  is  an  even  better  idea  I 
think  there  is.  I  think  if  we  will  free  our 
minds  for  a  minute,  we  wiU  see  that  all 
the  advantages,  and  none  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  European  idea  would  obtain 
If  we  expanded  it  into  an  Atlantic  idea. 
With  the  United  States  on  the  outelde  there 
will  always  be  at  least  the  risk  that  Eu- 
ropean power— or  trade— can  be  turned 
against  us.  With  the  United  States  itself 
drawn  closer  Into  this  common  trading  area 
we  can  share  in  the  benefita  of  an  Integrated 
economy  and  by  our  presence  make  those 
beneflta  for  both  our  country  and  Europe 
Incomparably  greater. 

We  would  have  the  advantage  of  reduced 
costa  all  around,  as  each  country  or  region 
produced  what  it  couJd  produce  most  eco- 
nomically, and  Increased  trade  all  around  as 
markets  expanded  and  l>ecame. freer. 

To  the  benefits  of  a  more  closely  inte- 
grated economy,  we  might  some  day  add  the 
benefit  of  a  common  currency,  thus  work- 
ing out  one  of  the  peskier  problems  of  in- 
ternational business.  We  might  be  able  to 
make  It  possible  for  people  to  move  freely 
from  areas  where  there  was  high  unemploy- 
ment to  areas  where  there  was  a  high  de- 
mand for  labor  and  skills. 

As  we  moved  closer  to  Europe  economi- 
cally, there  would  be  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  move  closer  politically.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  closer  economic  relations  would 
require  closer  Integration  of  each  govern- 
ment's policies  We  already  have  the  begin- 
ning of  Joint  military  planning.  The  bene- 
fits of  coordinating  our  economic  policies 
are  substantial.  Political  and  diplomatic  co- 
ordination or  integration  by  some  means  or 
other  would  be  expected  to  follow.  I  be 
lleve  this  would  be  a  development  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit  both  to  Europe  and 
ourselves. 

For  better  or  worse,  we  are  bracketed  with 
Europe  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  muoh  will  depend  on  whether  we  make 
it  a  fortunate  or  injurious  bracketing.  We 
can  win  the  world  s  friendship  only  through 
the  good  example  we  set — in  the  Just  and 
humane  relations  we  establish  wltiiln  our 
countries  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Unlike  the  Communists,  we  cannot  bypass  the 
normal  channels  to  good  will  by  subversion 
and  InflltraUon.  conscienceless  propaganda, 
and  ultimately,  if  the  circumstances  seem 
propitious,  the  use  of  military  force.  True, 
we  have  our  wealth,  but  we  are  too  intelli- 
gent to  suppose  that,  in  the  long  run,  pur- 
ch.nsed  friendship  would  be  much  of  a  bul- 
wark against  the  hatred  of  oppressed,  per- 
petual "have  not"  peoples. 

To  put  it  In  the  simplest  terms,  if  we 
established  closer  economic  and  political 
ties  with  Europe,  we  would  be  richer  and 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  win  the  strug- 
gle for  survival  our  country  and  our  civili- 
zation are  now  fighting  in  various  degrees  of 
cold,  hot,  and  lukewarm  war.  Eventually  as 
the  areas  of  peace,  stability,  and  democracy 
in  the  world  enlarge,  we  might  then  be 
able  to  expand  these  ties  to  include  other 
countries  of  the  world.  But  this  would  take 
time;  the  kinds  of  ties  that  can  be  formed 
between  long  practicing  democracies,  and 
nondemocracles  are  quite  different.  With 
the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  we  could 
start  at  any  time  to  push  for^^'ard  toward 
regional  rather  than  national  thinking  that 
would  liberate  our  economies  and  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  question 
is  not  whether  or  not  we  should  form  closer 
ties  with  the  European  democracies  but 
rather  what  is  the  best  way  of  implement- 
ing the  new  interdependence  which  con- 
fronts us. 
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I  suggest  that  the  b^it  people  to  find  these 
new  ways  are  not  the  professional  diplomata 
whose  training  Is  in  the  niceties  of  power 
relations,  who  are  responsible  to  their  gov- 
emmenta  and  to  policies  and  forms  ah-eady 
established,  who  are  understandably  afraid 
that   any    truly    imaginative    proposal    they 
might  make  would  be  regarded  as  committing 
the  nation  they  represent.     If  a  new  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found,  it  Is  most  likely  to  be 
discovered    by    free    and    unfettered    minds 
operating  without  restrictions  or  commit- 
menta  to  established  positions  and  policies 
I  suggest  that   the  best  approach  to  this 
problem   is   to   call    a   citizen's   convention 
where  the  Ijest  minds  in  our  country,  with 
the  aids  of  political,  economic,  sociological 
and  financial  experts,  can  meet  with  the 
best  minds  of  those  democracies  with  whom 
we  will  inevitably  share  a  common  fate  and" 
together   work   out   what  seems   to   be   the 
best  way  of  securing  close  and  continuing 
cooperation   among  the  democracies.     This 
group  should  include  all  shades  of  repre- 
sentative opinion  on   this  subject  and   be 
strictly  bipartisan — and  strictly  "top  drawer  " 
They  should  be  as  close  as  we  can  find  to 
the  Jeffersons,  Madlsons,  and  Hamlltons  of  an 
earlier  critical  period  of  our  history.     The 
plan  they  evolved  would  then  be  submitted 
to  the  legislative  bodies  of  their  respective 
countries  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

There  is  no  use  speculating  on  what  rec- 
ommendations would  come  out  of  such  a 
conference.  They  might  be  very  simple— 
or  quite  wide  ranging.  They  might  stop  with 
the  devising  of  a  new  political  mechanism 
to  insure  a  common  foreign  policy— or  they 
might  go  much  further.  No  one  can  predict 
what  a  group  of  the  best  brains  in  the  free 
world  would  come  up  with— and  certainly 
no  one  can.  In  advance,  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  workable  answers.  Surely  the  abil- 
ity of  man  to  devise  new  and  better  forms 
under  which  to  govern  himself  did  not  end 
in  1789.  Surely  the  faith  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  in  the  people  and  in  their 
ability  to  solve  their  problems  was  not 
misplaced. 

4.  However,  building  these  organic  ties 
among  the  democratic  nations  will  bear  their 
best  fruit  only  if  we  can  at  the  same  time 
establish  more  stability  in  the  world  around 
us.  The  very  unity  of  all  the  democracies 
would  do  much  for  stability,  but  this  is  also 
a  task  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  cooperate  and  which  should  be  tackled 
within  the  context  of  the  U.N.  A  newly 
united  bloc  of  Western  democracies  would  - 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  work  toward 
the  end  of  building  this  peace  and  stability, 
since  with  the  minimizing  of  their  internal 
problems  and  differences  they  could  turn 
their  attention  outward  to  global  problems. 
The  UJJ.  may  not  be  able  to  solve  all  the 
world's  problems,  but  it  is  our  chief  hoi>e 
of  preventing  those  problentu  from  exploding 
to  destroy  us. 

The  way  to  give  the  U.N.  power  to  enforce 
peace  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent U.N.  police  force.  The  military  action 
taken  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  In 
Jordan  and  Lebanon  last  summer  earned  us  . 
few  friends  in  that  region.  For  too  many, 
it  once  again  evoked  >the  ghosta  of  colonialist 
repression.  Only  a  truly  international  force, 
dedicated  solely  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
can  act  effectively  In  times  of  crisis.  Sur- 
veys have  shown  that  mast  people  in  this 
country  approve  of  this  idea,  but  we  must 
work  for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  force 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  authoritarian  government  pre- 
vails throughout  much  of  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  genuine  "world  government."  Still, 
as  much  as  we  can,  we  must  work  for  the 
establishment  of  law  between  nations.  The 
alternative  is  chaos. 

One  suggesUon  I  should  like  to  offer  Is 
that  the  bar  associations  of  many  countries 
meet  and  study  the  possibilities  of  strength- 
ening and  developing  effective  international 
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•ISO  NjMtcd  th«  IdM  of  flghUng  OY«r  Quamoy 
and  Itetau.)  80  la  the  vot«  of  approval  or 
(UMpproval  of  BMnhowar*!  handling  of  for- 
•U|n  affair*— many  more  of  them  (ltoapprov«<l. 
And  thM*  p«o|>l«  had  a  lowwr  opinion  of 
Ohlang  and  hU  oh»noM  to  rtgftln  mainland 
powar  than  did  tha  iwa  informad  troup— 
although  thty  w«r«  at  th«  aam*  tlma  mora 
willing  to  oom«  to  hU  dafanM. 

Obviously,  th«  patt«rna  of  thought  and 
fMllag  that  underlay  th«M  two  oomplMM 
of  attltudM  war*  quiu  dlffarant.  For  tha 
unlnformad  group,  opposition  to  a  fight  In 
tha  Formoaa  itralta  waa  a  qulok  Initlnotlva 
rtaotlon.  baatd  on  llttlt  or  no  knowltdga  of 
tha  aotual  situation.  Th«lr  support  for 
■tsanhowar's  handling  of  foralgn  affalra  waa 
alio  baaad  on  an  anotlonal  iMllng  about 
■laanhowar  rathar  than  any  apaolflo  thing 
that  ha  had  dona.  Also  with  Ohlang  Kal- 
Bhak,  thaaa  paopla  wara  probably  axpraaalng 
a  vagua  raaldua  of  tha  good  faallng  that  waa 
built  up  for  Chiang  by  Prasldant  Roosavalt 
and  othars  during  World  War  II.  rathar  than 
any  ooncrata  information  about  tha  Na- 
tionalist laadar. 

Our  popular  attltuda  toward  Rad  China, 
than — and  our  official  policy  has  cloaaly 
parallalad  our  popular  attitude — haa  baan 
unln:^brmad,  and  consfquantly  emotional. 
Our  stance  baa  fluctuated  between  that  of  an 
indignant  preacher  and  a  frightened 
ostrich — when  we  find  wa  can't  lecture  un- 
pleasant realities  away  we  dig  Into  the  sand 
for  a  dose.  Both  attitudes  are  supremely 
unrealistic  and  can  be  supremely  dangerous. 

a.  The  second  great  pcu-t  of  the  world  with 
which  we  must  enter  Into  new  relations  Is 
the  so-called  underdevelopect  regions  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  nations  of  the  Near,  Mid- 
dle and  Far  East  are  In  some  ways  the  most 
sophisticated,  knowing  countries  In  the 
world,  but  In  some  ways  they  are  the  most 
naive.  These  regions  contain  the  oldest  cul- 
tures In  the  world  and  the  newest  nations. 
Their  forms  of  government  are  different  from 
ours;  many  are  not  democratic  at  all.  In 
others  democracy  has  put  down  only  tenta- 
tive roots  which  are  not  yet  grounded  In  the 
essential  soil  of  universal  education  and  a 
people  free  enough  from  the  day-to-day 
struggle  for  physical  survival  to  think  be- 
yond the  hope  of  bread  and  shelter. 

These  are  countries  with  great  resources 
which  have  only  begun  to  be  developed  and 
utilized.  When  they  are,  the  world  will  be 
richer  and  safer  for  it.  Richer,  because  we 
shall  all  benefit  from  their  increased  capacity 
for  exporting  and  their  Increased  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Safer,  because  as  long  as 
these  nations  live  on  a  margin  of  survival, 
their  economic  Insecurity  will  express  Itself 
also  as  pfiychologlcal  and  political  insecurlt} , 
and  nations  ridden  by  Insecurity  are  bad  bets 
for  democracy — and  peace.  Until  these  na- 
tions get  on  a  sound  economic  footing,  they 
will  be  easy  prey  for  the  kind  of  demogoguery 
that  seeks  a  scapegoat  for  their  economic  Ills. 
This  can  take  the  form  of  leaders  who  stir  up 
trouble  with  an  outside  and  often  imagined 
enemy  to  deflect  attention  from  troubles  at 
home,  leaders  whose  most  powerful  weapon 
is  their  ability  to  involve  great  powers  in  the 
conflicts  and  tensions  of  small  nations,  there- 
by scaring  the  world  into  bribery  and  ap- 
peasement. Or  It  can  take  the  dread  form  of 
surrender  to  the  irrevocable  tyranny  of  a 
Communist  government,  which  closes  the 
nation  off  from  further  movement  toward 
freedom  and  economic  progress. 

l^e  question  with  regard  to  these  coun- 
tries, then.  Is  not  whether  or  not  to  get  them 
speedily  on  the  way  to  fruitful  development 
of  their  barely  tapped  resources.  The  ques- 
tion lies  in  how  this  should  be  done.  I  think 
the  answer  is  that  it  should  be  done  In  a 
number  of  ways  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

A  good  deal  of  it  can  be  done  by  private 
investment.  Probably  a  good  deal  more  than 
is  presently  being  done  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate Investment.    But  however  much  can  and 


should  b«  dona  by  prlvata  Invaatmant,  thara 
ar«  soma  things  It  cannot  do.  In  tha  laaat 
davalopad  oountrlas,  much  groundwork  haa 
to  ba  laid  before  proAUbla  anUrprlsa  can  ba 
bagun.  Surveying  rrust  ba  dona.  In  ordar  to 
diaoovar  tha  natura  and  amount  of  raaouroM 
thaaa  oountrlaa  have.  Roada  must  ba  built, 
and  railroads  laid.  Harbors  and  waterways 
must  hava  tha  oapaelty  to  aeoommodata  mod- 
arn  shipping.  Bactiio  powar  must  ba  mada 
avallabla.  In  many  of  thaaa  oountrlaa  rudU 
mantary  sanitation  must  ba  provtdad  and 
baslo  aduoatlonal  ard  govarnmant  facllltlaa 
bafora  thara  can  b«  any  raal  proapaot.  of 
aoonomlo  growth,  Frivata  capital  from  for- 
algn oountrlaa  ahouM  not  ba  axpactad  to  do 
thaaa  Joba.  But  these  joba  muat  ba  dona,  and 
In  many  oaias  thay  muat  ba  dona  bafora  for- 
algn oapltal  ean  ba  put  to  any  profitable  uaa. 

Again,  tha  quaation,  Howt  Tha  flrat 
thought  that  oomas  to  mind  la  that  tha 
Unltad  SUtaa  should  stap  In  and  fill  tha  gap 
with  a  mssslva  foralgn  aid  program  far 
greater  than  anything  yat  proposed.  I  dont 
think  this  Is  tha  cast.  Wa  hear  an  awful  lot 
about  foralgn  aid,  both  pro  and  con.  Should 
we  have  mora  of  It.  laaa  of  it,  none  of  Itt 
Amarican  aid  is  prasaotad  either  as  a  panaoaa 
for  tha  rest  of  tha  a'orld's  ills,  or  as  a  way 
of  throwing  our  hard-earned  wealth  down  a 
bottomless  foreign  drain.  I  think  a  lot  of 
what  has  t>een  said  on  this  subjact  has  simply 
not  made  very  good  sense. 

I  doubt  that  a  sum  such  as  wa  ar*  now 
spending — about  1  Vi  percent  of  our  national 
Incoma— could  provide  either  a  world  panacea 
or  the  means  to  our  national  bankruptcy. 
However  beguiling  the  idea  may  seem,  what 
the  world  expects  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  we  have  to  give  the  world.  Is  not  a 
magic  wand  that  will  Instantly  wave  valleys 
Into  frultfulness  and  dot  the  countryside 
with  atomic  energy  plants.  In  saying  this  I 
am  not  talking  against  foreign  aid  or  lU 
present  size. 

But  actually  there  are  a  nxunbar  of  ways, 
other  than  and  often  better  than  American 
foreign  aid,  to  provide  the  needed  capital. 
The  World  Bank  Is  In  a  position  or  could  be 
put  In  a  position  to  provide  lo&ni  for  these 
purposes. 

There  are,  of  covu-se,  the  various  interna- 
tional agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
recently  a  new  idea  has  been  put  forth  which 
has  been  received  with  interest  both  In  the 
West  and  in  the  Arab  world — the  idea  of  a 
regional  bank  for  the  Middle  East. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to 
trade,  as  we  all  know,  lies  In  unnecessary 
or  unnecessarily  high  tariffs.  In  the  case  of 
strategic  materials,  we  are  really  cutting  off 
oxir  nose  to  spite  our  face  when  we  erect 
substantial  tariff  barriers  against  these  ma- 
terials. Beside  the  immediate  consequence 
of  higher  consumer  prices,  they  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  the  supply  of  mate- 
rials offered  to  us  and  discouraging  produc- 
tion of  these  materials  abroad.  When  high- 
cost  domestic  materials,  in  more  or  less  scarce 
supply,  are  substituted  for  lower-cost  more 
plentiful  foreign  supplies,  we  are  robbing 
ourselves  twice  over,  flrst,  through  the  higher 
price  we  pay  and,  second,  through  unneces- 
sary depletion  of  our  own  resources. 

But.  aside  from  the  need  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  these  countries — for 
their  sake  and  ours — ^there  Is  an  equally 
pressing  need  for  improvement  In  our  non- 
economic  relations  with  them. 

It  Is  a  great  Irony — and  could  be  a  tragic 
one — that  where  Communists  offer  this  part 
of  the  world  Ideas — primitive  and  distorted 
though  they  may  be — the  primary  offering 
of  the  democratic  world  has  been  its  ma- 
chines. This  is  no  small  gift;  machines  can 
be  a  great  liberating  power.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  to  communicate  fully 
ideas  of  parliamentary  democracy  to  nations 
which  are  mostly  illiterate  and  steeped  In 
authoritarian  tradition.  But  unless  the 
American  vision  of  a  world  of  machine-sup- 


portad  aasa  U  aocompanlad  by  a  supplaman- 
tary  Tlslon  of  human  Ufa  lived  In  fraadom 
and  dignity,  wa  will  have  added  Uttla,  axoapt 
to  tha  world's  unraat. 

But  giving  can  ba  a  kind  of  tyranny,  un- 
laaa  It  la  aooompanlad  by  a  raapaot  for  and 
a  daalra  to  undaratand  tha  naads  of  tha  ra- 
olplant.  We  have  too  oftan  )udg«d  othar 
nations  by  our  own  standards.  In  ways  that 
hava  baan.  at  baat,  Irralavaat  and  fraquantly 
offanalv*  to  tha  oountrlaa  Intolvad. 

Thara  ara  daap  aoars  In  thaaa  landa  from 
eanturlaa  of  oppraaaton.  muoh  of  wbleh  haa 
baan  Waatarn  In  origin.  Wa  muat  laarn  to 
atop  supporting  raglmaa  that,  to  thatr 
awakanad  and  impaUant  oltlMnry,  rtpraoant 
tha  oppraaaton  of  tha  paat.  Wa  must  glva 
thaaa  paopla  tha  conftdanoa  that  wa  aootp% 
thair  drlvaa  toward  national  Indapandanea 
and  thaIr  damand  for  a  transf ar  of  powar  and 
wealth  to  a  broader  baaa  Wa  muat  not  In- 
sist on  nations  who  wish  to  ba  neutral 
actively  joining  our  powar  bloe.  Wa  will 
make  no  friends  this  way.  Tha  worda  "If 
you'ra  not  for  ua.  you're  against  ua"  hava 
tha  quality  mora  of  vlnagar  than  of  honay. 

S.  Whan  wa  turn  to  our  Buropean  nalgh- 
bora,  wa  fae*.  in  many  ways,  quite  dlffarant 
problems.  These  ara  tha  most  developed  na- 
tions In  tha  world:  thay  hava  baan  mastars 
of  thalr  own  dastlnlas  for  quit*  soma  tlma. 
They  are  high  on  industrial  capacity  and  low 
on  natural  resources.  What  is  tha  nature  of 
our  relationship  to  Burope.  and  what  should 
it  bar  It  is  a  cloaar  relationship  than  that 
with  any  othar  araa  In  tha  world.  It  cannot 
help  but  be.  Our  cultures  hava  the  aama 
roots;  we  have  a  common  religion,  art  and 
literature  In  common,  similar  political  in- 
stitutions In  that  they  are  based  on  a  belief 
In  the  dignity  of  man  rather  than  the  omni- 
potence of  the  state.  From  all  this  shared 
experience  we  have  developed  common 
values — a  respect  for  the  creative  potential 
of  the  Individual  human  being  and  a  belief 
that  this  potential  will  best  realise  Itaalf  In 
an  atmosphere  of  maximum  liberty. 

The  days  when  national  boundaries  defined 
clear-cut.  Independent  entitles,  the  days 
when  any  nation,  however  mighty,  could 
"go  it  alone"  are  past.  This  is  evident  to 
almost  everyone,  and  the  world  is  fast  mov- 
ing toward  regional  amalgamations.  Per- 
haps in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  this 
wouldn't  be  true.  But  It  Is  folly  for  us  to 
pretend  It  Isn't  true.  Only  In  unity  Is  there 
strength.  Why  do  we  watch  with  such 
trepidation  the  movement  of  tha  Arab  world 
toward  cotuolidation?  Because  w«  know 
that  in  such  joining  of  forces  lies  a  great 
deal  of  power,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Nasaar- 
led  union  we  are  afraid  of  the  use  of  that 
power.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
Is  a  power  which  is  also  available — and  essen- 
tial— to  the  Atlantic  countries — If  we  have 
the  courage  to  shuck  off  old  political  con- 
cjptlons  as  we  have,  for  example,  shucked 
off  the  conception  that  every  family  must 
grow  its  own  food  and  spin  its  own  cloth — 
If  we  have  the  vision  to  create  for  today's 
conditions  as  well  and  with  as  much  imagi- 
nation as  our  forefathers  did  late  In  ^e 
1700'S.  f 

Our  leaders  have  stated  again  and  again 
this  overriding  necessity.  In  1957  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  issued  a  declaration  of  com- 
mon purpose  that  said  in  part:  "The  concept 
of  national  self-sufficiency  Is  out  of  date. 
The  coiwtrles  of  the  free  world  are  Inter- 
dependent, and  only  In  genuine  partershtp. 
by  combining  their  resources  and  sharing 
taslcs  In  many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety 
be  found." 

The  American  people,  too,  see  clearly  this 
need  for  democratic  unity:  A  few  months 
after  the  1966  Suez  crisis  we  preaanted  them 
with  this  question: 

"Last  year's  crisis  over  the  Sues  Canal 
and  the  Middle  East  caused  a  great  strain 
between  the  United  States  and  Its  alllaa,  Bng- 
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land  and  Franca,  Do  you  think  It  aaaan- 
tlal  that  wa  gat  thU  alUanca  ftxad  up,  or 
merely  desirable,  or  do  you  think  It  really 
doesn't  matter  whether  wa  gar  It  fixed  up 
or  not?" 

Thil  U  how  tha  public  aniwtrad :  Baaantlal 
we  gat  alllanea  flxad  up.  M  percent;  not 
essential,  but  daalrabla,  IS  percent;  really 
doasnt  matter,  9  peroant;  dont  know.  7 
percent . 

Tha  history  of  tho  laat  ftw  yaan  la  too 
often  a  story  of  Waatarn  disunity  and  short- 
stghtrd  action  baoausa  uf  thu  absence  of  a 
genuine  collertlve  policy  and  ]ulnt  planning, 
Hnnty  improvisation  has  talcen  tha  place 
of  thuuRhtrul,  iong-ranga  pro|trams,  All  too 
often  tha  Western  Fowara  hava  saemad  not 
to  know  what  they  wanted,  ail  J  all  too  often 
tltey  have  given  tha  Imprassinn  that  thay 
want  nothing  mora  than  to  preserve  tha 
status  quo  throughout  tha  world  rathar 
than  fnclng  emerging  natloiial  and  iuter- 
natlonal  realities.  i 

Europe  itself  has  seen  the  cqmpelling  need 
for  unity  In  going  full  speed  ahead  with 
the  development  of  a  commoii  market — and 
European  national  boundarloa  were  trnn- 
seended  as  long  as  6  years  ago  when  the 
Ooal  and  Steel  Community  was  established. 
Since  then,  the  structure  of  |the  European 
coal  and  steel  industry  has  bebn  thoroughly 
overhauled.  Since,  as  Jean  l^onnet  put  It, 
"the  fresh  wind  of  competition^  blew  "across 
the  wide  sppces  of  this  common  mtirket" 
steel  production  has  risen  and  prices  hava 
declined,  without  any  dimlnutiion  of  proflta. 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  United  States  In 
these  developments?  Is  it  enough  for  us 
to  stand  by,  pleated  and  encourag.ng.  giving 
our  blessing  to  the  new  turn  of  £uru))can 
events?  Should  we  welcome  ,  Europ«?  ni  a 
potential  third  force  in  the  f.eld  of  world 
power?  Should  we  assume  that  we  could 
lose  nothing  and  stand  only  Ito  gain  from 
the  changing  structure  of  Europe?  I  don't 
think  we  can  make  that  acsumption.  In 
fact.  I  think  we  are  making  a  ip'cat  mistake 
If  we  do. 

I  think  there  ore  two  kinds  <»f  reasons  for 
looking  at  this  development  in  a  dlfTcrent 
aay.  The  flrst  kind  is  to  atk,  what  do  we 
have  to  1oh«?  by  the  ultlm«ite  formation  of 
a  united  Burope.  or  the  inteimedint«  for- 
mation of  a  European  Comiion  Market? 
There  are  several  possibilities.  One  ia  the 
possibility  that  Germany  m!  ;ht  come  to 
dominate  this  united  market  ind  that  one 
day  Germany's  agrrcsslve  Imaulses  might 
come  to  the  fore  again — as  it  his  done  twice 
in  my  lifetime — and  turn  EuDpe's  produc- 
tivity against  us.  This  does  rot  seem  very 
likely  at  the  present  time;  but  is  Germany's 
frlend.=hip  something  we  cm  take  for 
granted,  especially  If  long  years  of  national 
division  gradually  create  wltiln  Germans 
a  deep  resentment  ngainst  the  sutsldo  world 
and  a  determination  to  resume  complete 
national  Identity  at  any  cost?  Another  pos- 
sibility Is  that,  even  If  "this  doei  not  happen. 
Europe  itself  could  become  unfriendly  to 
us,  through  Eome  happenstance  of  interna- 
tional politics,  and  wiih  the  siime  result  as 
If  Germany  were  dominant.  A  united  Eu- 
rope would  feel  stronger  and  more  Independ- 
ent than  its  separnte  countriea  can  poptibly 
feel  now  and  might  tend  to  drftw  away  from 
us  through  Its  own  new  self-donflflence. 

Another  more  Immedtata  jxM»lbllity  is 
that  this  Common  Market  might  dl.scrim- 
Inate  against  goods  coming  froin  the  United 
States.  While  we  expect  and  t|ope  that  the 
Common  Market  will  not  be  jused  against 
us.  but  instead  used  to  placfl  tariffs  at  a 
reasonable  level  which  will  repijesent  a  com- 
promise between  the  various  tj^^rlff  leveU  of 
the  different  countries  Involved,  this  Is  a 
theoretical  possibility,  at  the  vCry  least,  and 
one  which  has  given  Amertcan  |  export  firms 
some  concern.  Even  If  this  did  not  hap- 
pen now,  It  certainly  is  n«t  I11  tended  now, 
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thara  is  no  way  of  balng  aura  that  It  might" 
not  happen  In  tha  futura. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  we  can  look  at  thaaa  new  davalop- 
manta  of  the  Buropaan  Idaa.  Lat  us  agraa 
that  it  u  a  good  Idaa,  but  than  lat  ua  aak 
whether  thara  is  an  avan  battar  Idaa.  X 
think  there  Is.  I  think  If  wa  will  free  our 
minds  for  a  mlnuta.  wa  will  aaa  that  all 
tha  advantagaa.  and  none  of  tha  dlsadvan- 
tagaa  of  tha  Buroptan  idaa  would  obtain 
If  wa  axpandad  It  Into  an  AtlanUo  Idaa. 
With  tha  Unltad  Btataa  on  tha  ouuida,  thara 
will  always  ba  at  laaat  tha  risk  that  Bu- 
ropean powar— or  trada— can  ba  turnad 
against  us,  With  tht  Unltad  Sutas  ItaaK 
drawn  elosar  Into  thu  common  trading  araa, 
wa  can  shara  In  the  bananu  of  an  Intagratad 
economy  and  by  our  praaanoa  maka  thoaa 
banvnu  for  both  our  country  and  Buropa 
incomparably  graatar. 

We  wovild  have  the  advantage  of  reduced 
costs  all  nrtnind,  as  each  country  or  region 
produced  what  it  cotild  produce  most  aoo- 
nomlcally.  and  Increased  trade  all  around  as 
markata  expanded  and  became  freer. 

To  the  beneflta  of  a  mora  cloaaly  inte- 
grated economy,  we  might  some  day  add  tha 
lienent  of  a  common  currency,  thus  work- 
ing out  one  of  the  peskier  problems  of  In- 
ternational business.  We  might  be  able  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  move  freely 
from  arena  where  there  was  high  unemploy- 
ment to  areas  where  there  was  a  high  de- 
mand for  labor  and  skills. 

As  we  moved  closer  to  Europe  economi- 
cally, there  would  l>e  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  move  closer  politically.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  closer  economic  relations  would 
require  closer  integration  of  each  govern- 
mtnt'B  policies.  We  already  have  the  begin- 
ning of  joint  military  planning.  The  bene- 
flts  of  coordinating  our  economic  policies 
are  substantial.  Political  and  diplomatic  co- 
ordination or  integration  by  some  means  or 
other  would  be  expected  to  follow.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  a  development  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit  both  to  Europe  and 
ourselves. 

For  better  or  worse,  we  are  bracketed  with 
Europe  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  muoh  will  depend  on  whether  we  make 
it  a  fortunate  or  injurious  bracketing.  We 
can  win  the  world's  friendship  only  through 
tlxe  good  example  we  set — in  the  just  and 
humane  relations  we  establish  witliln  our 
countries  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Unlike  the  Communists,  we  cannot  bypass  the 
norm.Tl  channels  to  good  will  by  subversion 
and  infiltration,  conscienceless  propaganda, 
and  ultimately.  If  the  circumstances  seem 
propitious,  the  use  of  military  force.  True, 
we  have  our  wealth,  but  we  are  too  intelli- 
gent to  suppose  that.  In  the  long  run,  pvu*- 
chased  friendship  would  be  much  of  a  bul- 
wark against  the  hatred  of  oppressed,  per- 
petual "have  not"  peoples. 

To  -put  it  in  the  simplest  terms'!  If  we 
established  closer  economic  and  political 
ties  with  Europe,  we  would  be  richer  and 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  win  the  strug- 
gle for  survival  our  country  and  our  civili- 
zation are  now  fighting  in  various  degrees  of 
cold,  hot.  and  lukewarm  war.  Eventually  as 
the  areas  of  peace,  stability,  and  democracy 
in  the  world  enlarge,  we  might  then  be 
able  to  expand  these  ties  to  include  other 
countries  of  the  world.  But  this  would  take 
time:  the  kinds  of  ties  that  can  be  formed 
between  long  practicing  democracies,  and 
nondemocracles  are  quite  different.  With 
the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  we  could 
start  at  any  time  to  push  forward  toward 
regional  rather  than  national  thinking  that 
would  liberate  our  economies  and  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  question 
Is  not  whether  or  not  we  should  form  closer 
ties  with  the  Euroi}ean  democracies  but 
rather  what  Is  the  best  way  of  Implement- 
ing the  new  Interdependence  which  con- 
fronts us. 


I  suggest  that  the  b<-it  people  to  find  thaaa 
new  ways  ara  not  tha  profaaslonal  dlplomau, 
whose  training  la  In  the  nlcatlaa  of  powar 
relations,  who  ara  responsible  to  thalr  gov- 
arnmants  and  to  policies  and  forma  already 
estiibllihed,  who  are  understandably  afraid 
that  any  truly  Imaginative  proposal  they 
might  make  would  be  regarded  as  committing 
the  nation  they  repreeent.  If  a  new  solu- 
tion Is  to  be  found,  it  U  most  likely  to  h« 
dleeovered  by  free  and  unfettered  minds, 
operating  without  restrleUons  or  commit- 
ments to  eetabllihed  positions  and  poUelee. 
I  suggest  that  the  best  approach  to  thia 
problem  is  to  call  a  oitiaenl  oonventlon. 
where  the  best  minds  in  our  oouutry,  with 
the  aids  of  pqlltloai,  eeonomie,  eooiologleai. 
and  flnanolal  exparu,  oan  meat  with  tha 
baat  minds  of  those  demooraelee  with  whom 
we  will  inevitably  ahare  a  oommon  fate,  and 
together  work  out  what  aaams  to  be  the 
bast  way  of  securing  close  and  oouUnulng 
cooperation  among  the  democraolea.  This 
group  should  Include  all  shades  of  repre- 
nentatlve  opinion  on  this  subject  and  be 
strictly  bipartisan— and  strictly  "top  drawer." 
They  should  be  as  close  as  we  can  find  to 
the  Jeffersons,  Madisona,  and  Ramlltons  of  an 
earlier  critical  period  of  our  history.  The 
plan  they  evolved  would  then  be  submitted 
to  the  legislative  bodies  of  their  respecUve 
countries  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

There  is  ho  use  speculating  on  what  rec- 
ommendations would  come  out  of  such  a 
conference.  They  might  be  very  simple — 
or  quite  wide  ranging.  They  might  stop  with 
the  devising  of  a  new  political  mechanism 
to  Insure  a  common  foreign  policy^-or  they 
might  go  much  further.  No  one  can  predict 
What  a  group  of  the  best  brains  In  the  free 
world  would  come  up  with — and  certainly 
no  one  can,  in  advance,  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  workable  answers.  Surely  the  abil- 
ity of  man  to  devise  new  and  better  forms 
under  which  to  govern  himself  did  not  end 
in  1789.  Surely  the  faith  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  in  the  people  and  in  their 
ability  to  solve  their  problems  was  not 
misplaced. 

4.  However,  building  these  organic  ties 
among  the  democratic  nations  will  bear  their 
best  fruit  only  If  we  can  at  the  same  time 
establish  more  stability  in  the  world  around 
us.  The  very  unity  of  all  the  democracies 
would  do  much  for  stability,  but  this  is  also 
a  task  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  cooperate  and  which  should  be  tackled 
within  the  context  of  the  U.N.  A  newly 
united  bloc  of  Western  democracies  would 
be  in  a  much- better  position  to  work  toward 
the  end  of  building  this  peace  and  stability, 
since  with  the  minimizing  of  their  Internal 
problems  and  differences  they  could  turn 
their  attention  outward  to  global  problems. 
The  U.N.  may  not  be  tible  to  solve  all  the 
world's  problems,  but  it  is  our  chief  hope 
of  preventing  those  problems  from  exploding 
to  destroy  us. 

The  way  to  give  the  U.N.  power  to  enforce 
peace  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent U.N.  police  force.  The  military  action 
taken  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  In 
Jordan  and  Lebanon  last  summer  earned  us 
few  friends  In  that  region.  For  too  many, 
it  once  again  evoked  the  ghosts  of  colonialist 
repression.  Only  a  truly  international  force, 
dedicated  solely  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
can  act  effectively  in  times  of  crisis.  Sur- 
vej's  have  shown  that  most  people  in  this 
country  approve  of  this  idea,  but  we  must 
work  for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  f<M"ce 
among  the  nations  of  %he  world. 

As  long  as  authoritarian  government  pre- 
vails throughout  much  of  the  world,  there 
can  be  no  genuine  "world  goveriunent."  Still, 
as  much  as  we  can,  we  must  work  for  the 
establishment  of  law  between  nations.  The 
alternative  is  chaos. 

One  suggestion  I  should  like  to  offer  is 
that  the  bar  associations  of  ^any  countries 
meet  and  study  the  possibilities  of  strength- 
ening and  developing  effective  International 
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Uw.  Meanwhile,  we  must  recognize  the  lim- 
itations of  the  UJT.  as  now  conatltuted,  work 
through  It  when  we  can.  but  face  the  power 
realities  and  try  to  unify  the  democracies  by 
direct  negotiations  when  only  that  will 
achieve  the  desired  end. 

6.  We  must  work  on  many  fronts.  Much 
of  what  happens  In  the  world  is  outside  of 
our  power  and  control.  We  should  accept 
this  and  not  feel  that  tne  outcome  of  every 
situation  Is  on  our  shoulders.  But  where 
our  actions  can  have  effect,  we  must  act 
Intelligently  and  well. 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  primary  spheres 
of  needed  and  possible  action  is  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  fellow  democracies.  If  we 
cannot  establish  a  genuine  worltlng  relation- 
ship Witt  the  coxmtrles  with  which  we  have 
most  in  common,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
succeed  with  countries  whose  attitude  toward 
•OB  is  Indifferent  or  suspicious  or  openly 
boetlle. 

Of  course,  there  Is  an  alternative.  It  may 
well  be  that  there  Is  no  compeUlng  reason 
for  the  survival  of  that  rather  peculiar  and 
self -destructive  species  —  mankind  —  which 
happens  to  Inhabit  this  particular  planet. 
That  is  an  alternative.  For  those  who  reject 
that  alternative — as  I  do — there  Is  no  road 
open  but  Intelligent  change. 


PAN-AMERICAN  DAY.  1959 

Mr.  KEATTNa.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day was  celebrated  throughout  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  as  Pan-American  Day. 
It  marked  a  significant  day  in  the  life  of 
this  region  of  the  world  and  in  man's 
eternal  struggle  to  promote  universal 
peace  and  prosperity. 

On  Pan-American  Day  we  commemo- 
rate the  historic  event  of  April  14.  1890. 
when  the  21  Republics  of  the  Americas 
pooled  their  diplomatic  and  intellectual 
resources  in  an  effort  to  promote  the 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which 
evolved  from  that  event  69  years  ago.  Is 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  successful,  international  organ- 
izations devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
relations  between  peoples  and  nations. 
It  has  contributed  tremendously  to 
strengthening  the  countries  of  the  West- 
cm  Hemisphere  and  insxuing,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  that  they  live  in  harmony  and 
woiic  cooperatively  on  common  problems. 

The  Union  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which 
was  established  in  1948,  and  which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  continuing  ef- 
fort to  coordinate  the  material  and  hu- 
man resources  of  the  American  Republics 
for  the  happiness  and  profit  of  mankind. 

In  the  face  of  great  obstacles  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  reversals,  the  OAS  has 
continued  to  move  forward.  With  ep- 
lightened  leadership  and  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  basic  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Justice  and  morality  the  measuring 
stick  for  relations  between  nations,  great 
progress  has  been  achieved. 

The  example  of  cooperative  action 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  given  the  whole  world  food 
for  thought.  We  have  shown  the  world 
how  It  is  possible  for  good  neighbors  to 
live  together  amicably  and  profitably. 

In  the  days  ahead,  it  is  vital  that  the 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  our 
friends  south  of  the  border,  continue  to 
expand  our  Joint  economic  and  political 
and  military  projects.    We  must  pursue 


with  ever  greater  vigor  the  cultural  ex- 
changes which  hold  such  promise  for 
promoting  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation.  I  am  convinced  that 
greater  people- to- people  contacts,  run- 
ning the  gamut  from  sports  to  music, 
from  politics  to  engineering,  hold  the  key 
to  firming  up  the  traditional  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
our  sister  States  of  Latin  America. 

The  potential  for  future  growth  and 
development  In  this  hemisphere  is  almost 
unlimited.  As  each  of  us  contributes  to 
better  imderstanding  among  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  peoples,  through 
knowledge,  through  communication, 
through  the  people-to-p>eople  programs, 
through  the  numeix>us  organizations  de- 
voted to  fostering  better  relations,  so  we 
contribute  to  the  future  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  to  the  lives  of  those  who  come 
after  us. 

Pan-American  Day,  1959.  marked  an 
important  anniversary.  The  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  cele- 
brated testifies  eloquently  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
to  make  the  way  of  peace  and  coopera- 
tion the  ultimate  way  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  take  note 
today  on  Pan-American  Day.  at  this  time 
when  our  Government  is  greatly  increas- 
ing its  attention  and  aid  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbor  nations. 

On  April  14,  1890.  the  first  of  the  pan- 
American  conferences  was  held  here  in 
Washington,  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  created  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  the  countries  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Now,  In  1959,  the  importance  of  coop- 
eration among  the  countries  of  North. 
Central,  and  South  America  is  more  vital 
than  ever.  All  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  must  constantly  strive  to  de- 
velop a  greater  atmosphere  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  understanding,  with 
friendship  for  democracy  everywhere,  in 
the  Cordell  Hull  tradition.  As  the 
strongest  nation  of  the  hemisphere,  the 
United  States  has  the  responsibility  to 
act  positively  to  promote  such  peace  and 
understanding.  The  current  efforts  in 
Congress  and  In  the  administration  to 
review  our  political  and  economic  poli- 
cies toward  other  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  holds  out  great  hope  that  this 
country  will  help  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  greater  national  prosperity  and 
freedom  and  to  greater  international  in- 
fluence for  peace  and  freedom. 

I 

ADDRESS  BY  ARCHBISHOP  JAMES 
OP  GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
OP  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI 
addressed  the  Senate  and  welcomed  back 
to  the  United  States  his  eminence  Arch- 
bishop James,  newly  elected  archbishop 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America.  Archbishop  James 
arrived  the  evening  of  March  31  and 
was  enthroned  the  following  day  at  the 
Greek  Cathedral  in  New  York  City.  Pol- 
lowing  that  event  there  was  an  en- 
thronement   banquet    at   the   Waldorf- 


Astoria.  Attending  this  banquet  were 
many  leading  religious  figures  repre- 
senting the  various  faiths  in  our  Nation. 
Representing  the  Government  were  At- 
torney General  William  P.  Rogers,  the 
Honorable  George  V.  Allen,  Director, 
USIA.  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  and  the  Honorable  Kevin 
McCann.  as  the  p>ersonal  representative 
of  President  Eisenhower. 

At  the  enthronement  banquet.  Arch- 
bishop James  delivered  his  first  public 
address  to  his  fiock,  and  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
eloquent  and  moving  statement. 

Archbishop  James  Is  no  stranger  to 
the  United  States.  Bom  in  1911.  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1939,  and 
served  as  archdeacon  of  the  Greek  arch- 
diocese and  as  professor  at  the  arch- 
diocese theological  school. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  In  Boston  on 
June  14, 1940,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1940-41.  He 
was  a  preacher  at  the  Holy  Trinity 
Cathedral  In  New  York  from  1941  to  1942 
and  later  In  1942  served  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  1942.  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  in  Bos- 
ton, and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1954.  Por  a  brief  period  in  1954.  prior 
to  his  election  as  a  bishop,  he  served  as 
director  of  the  Holy  Cross  Orthodox 
Theological  School  In  Brookllne.  Mass. 

In  December  1954,  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Mellta— Maltfk — and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Archdiocese  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe.  In  March  1955.  he 
was  appointed  representative  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  at  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  headquarters  In  Ge- 
neva. On  April  4.  1956,  he  was  elected 
a  Metropolitan. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  Archbishop  James  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  world  and 
attended  many  ecclesiastical  meetings 
and  councils.  During  this  time,  he  also 
visited  the  United  States  on  several  oc- 
casions and  delivered  lectures  at  Har- 
vard University,  Boston  University  and 
other  institutions,  and  at  several  re- 
ligious conferences.  While  In  Boston. 
Archbishop  James  studied  at  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  and  earned  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  sacred  theology — 
(S.T.M.).  He  is  the  author  of  many 
religious  books  and  articles. 

Archbishop  James,  who  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  has  close  ties  with  many  of 
the  religious  groups  in  the  United  States, 
stemming  from  his  association  with  the 
World  Coimcil  of  Churches  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

The  Greek  Archdiocese,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople, now  headed  by  Patriarch  Athena- 
goras  I,  has  1,150,000  communicants  and 
375  Churches  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
many  Eastern  Orthodox  bodies  in 
America. 

-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Archbishop  James  at  the  en- 
thronement banquet  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Address  or  Abchbuhop  Jamks  at  Ekthsokc- 

MENT    BaNQXTCT,   AraiL    1,   WALDORr-ASTOHIA, 

New  Yoek  Crrr 

May  1  first  thank  you  all,  f  -om  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  for  this  moat  k  nd  and  cordial 
reception,  wlilch  you  have  ac<  orded  me  upon 
my  arrival.  I  Interpret  It  as  your  expression 
of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  our  Ecumenical 
See  and  to  the  great  Prelate,  who  honors 
that  See  today,  our  Ood-glven  Spiritual 
Leader,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Athena- 
goraa  1st.  I.  therefore,  accept  your  most 
touching  expressions  with  a  deeply  grateful 
heart,  and  I  magnify  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

I  thank  Him  for  you,  who  have  grasped 
every  possible  opportunity  In  this,  our  be- 
loved country,  to  develop  youreelves  into 
real  and  loyal  and  faithful  citizens.  You 
have  progressed  to  an  amazingly  admirable 
degree,  and  have  made  both  this  country 
and  your  motherland  and  tlie  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  especially  proud  of  you. 

Be  blessed,  therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
and  continue  to  grow  In  the  Grace  of  God. 
This  is  the  prayer,  which  ht^>  All  Holiness, 
our  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  otters  dally  for 
you.  Continued  spiritual  and  moral  and  so- 
cial advancement  and  progress,  is  that  which 
we  all  wish  for  you.  I  place  myself  at  your 
service — beginning  today — In  order  that  I 
may  help  you  walk  in  accordance  with  your 
high  calling:  to  prove  yourselves  children 
of  light  and  worthy  daughters  and  sons  of 
the  Lord.  Ahead  of  us  lies  n  task  of  tre- 
mendous dimensions.  That  which  we  have 
accomplished  is  only  the  orologue — the 
preface  to  a  chapter,  which  we  must  add  to 
the  history  of  America.  We  carry  a  chal- 
lenging burden  of  historic  rtMponsibilities. 
We  must  discharge  It  in  the  best  possible 
way,  and  thus  prove  ourselves  worthy  bear- 
ers of  this  Hellenic-Christian  culture  and 
civilization. 

We  are  Americans.  No  less  than  any  other 
Americans.  Let  us.  therefore,  make  our  role 
and  contribution  felt  and  appreciated  in  its 
true  value.  No  Held  of  activity  and  en- 
deavor can  be  considered  alien  or  unattain- 
able by  us.  In  the  field  of  Industry  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  in  the  Seld  of 
economics  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  field  of  civic  endeavors  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  politics,  in  the  field  of  ath- 
letics as  well  as  In  the  field  of  literature  and 
arU.  In  the  field  of  religion  as  weU  as  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  we  can,  we  must,  distin- 
guish ourselves  In  every  way  and  bring  joy 
and  pride  to  the  heart  of  America. 

Our  native  land,  the  land ;  In  which  our 
fathers  and  mothers  and  mainy  of  us  were 
born,  will  experience  no  more  blessed  day. 
than  that  day,  when  we  brln^g  forth  a  full 
testimony  to  its  Immortal,  ever-vigorous  and 
creative  spirit.  Let  us  be  inspired  and  guided 
by  this;  let  us  make  it  manifest  to  the  whole 
world,  that  without  diminishing  or 'dim- 
ming lu  light,  we  can  carry  Its  torch  high 
and  Illumine  not  only  the  path  of  our  God- 
given  destiny,  but  also  the  great  destiny  of 
this  beloved  country  of  ours. 

Before  concluding  these  humble  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  dear  Dr.  McCann 
and  dear  Attorney  General  Rogers,  to  accept 
and  convey  my  warmest  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  our  beloved  Persident.  Although  I 
certainly  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  him  a  per- 
sonal visit.  I  ask  you  nevertheless  to  assure 
him  of  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  his  All 
H.^llness  holds  him.  and  of  our  prayers, 
which  we  unceasingly  offer  to  God  for  him. 
You  may.  furthermore,  assure  our  President 
that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  continue  to  be,  not 
only  a  preacher,  but  a  real  factor  of  benevo- 
lence and  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  our  banner  of  the  Risen  Lord  shaU 
continue  to  proclaim  the  same  IdeaU  which 


the  Star  Spangled  Banner  proudly  proclaims 
and  heralds  to  the  world. 

I  especially  wish  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  my  brethren  In  Christ,  who  represent 
other  churches  and  church  organizations 
present  here  tonight.  I  woxxld  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pledge  to  them  my  fiUl 
cooperation  In  such  activities  which  hold  a 
promise  of  further  forging  the  link  of  broth- 
erly love.  As  representative  of  our  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate,  which  has  proven  Its  ecu- 
menical spirit  throughout  its  history,  I  would 
like  to  assure  them  that  I  shall  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  Join  with  them  In  all  efforu 
made  toward  church  unity. 

May  the  blessing  and  the  grace  and  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  enrich  and  protect  and 
guide  all  men  of  good  faith  from  glory  to 
glory  and  from  happiness  to  happiness. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  April  12-18  has  been  proclaimed 
by  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as 
Chamber  oi  Commerce  Week  in  New 
York  State.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  chambers  in 
my  State,  and  all  across  the  Nation,  for 
their  significant  contributions  to  the 
building  of  a  better  America. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  chartered  in  1768.  and  the  charter 
was  renewed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.  In  the  years  since 
then,  the  chamber  has  worked  unceas- 
ingly and  courageously  for  its  aims  and 
objectives. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  con- 
sistently and  ably  presented  the  business 
point  of  view  on  matters  of  public  and 
governmental  impact.  We  in  Govern- 
ment have  benefited  from  their  counsel 
and  strong  presentations. 

The  chamber  movement  has  been 
closely  linked  with  the  economic  growth 
of  my  State  and  our  Nation.  Through 
Its  unswerving  and  traditional  behefs 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  the  cham-. 
ber  has  encouraged  the  individual  initia- 
tive and  helped  develop  the  leadership 
which  is  essential  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  American  system. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  been 
In  the  vanguard  of  every  major  civie, 
educational,  cultural,  and  philanthropic 
advance  in  recent  history.  Through  its 
efforts,  our  cities  are  better  places  in 
which  to  work  and  live.  It  is  imp>ortant 
to  note  these  significant  contributions  of 
the  chamber  movement,  for  all  too  often 
its  leadership  in  community  activities  Is 
overlooked.  I 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  chambers  of 
commerce  for  their  many  contributions 
to  the  building  of  a  better  and  more  pros- 
perous America.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  American  ideals  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  free  enterprise  have  been 
strengthened  and  promoted.  I  wish  the 
chambers  of  New  York  State,  and  of  all 
States,  every  success  as  they  continue 
their  important  endeavors. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  ei>.^blishing  a 
so-called  Commission  To  Study  Unem- 
ployment Problems. 

It  is  unfortunate  the  Senate  did  not 
act  with  the  same  speed  and  righteous 
determination  3  weeks  ago,  when  it  had 


before  it  specific  legislation  that  would 
really  do  something  to  meet  the  problems 
of  unemployment. 

I  refer  to  the  amendments  we  proposed 
which  would  have  given  some  substance 
to  the  emergency  unemployment  com« 
pensation  legislation. 

However,  I  suppose  it  is  much  easier 
to  set  up  a  study  commission  than  it  is  to 
tackle  realistically  the  problems  that  un- 
employment creates — and  the  problems 
that  create  unemployment. 

A  study  commission  is  a  time-honored 
device  which  can  accomplish  two  goals. 
Por  those  who  really  want  to  know,  it  may 
provide  the  necessary  information  which 
can  lead  to  action.  For  others,  however, 
it  may  be  a  convenient  out;  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  lipservice  to  a  situation 
without  having  to  do  anything  about  it. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  bit  odd  that  the  U.S. 
Congress,  with  its  vast  sources  of  infor- 
mation, its  active  and  supposedly  knowl- 
edgeable committees,  should  have  to  re- 
sort to  an  outside  commission  to  do  its 
job  for  it. 

Further,  despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  major 
result  of  this  commission  plan' will  be  to 
delay  congressional  action  on  proposed 
legislation  already  before  it. 

Certainly  the  Commission  would  be 
hard  put  to  add  to  the  case  which  al- 
ready has  been  made  for  passage  of  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  and  the  housing 
and  airp>ort  legislation,  for  example. 

Will  the  Commission  come  back  and 
tell  us  that  about  AV2  million  persons 
are  unemployed,  and  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  are  ^exhausting — or  have 
exhausted  long  ago— their  unemplojr-^ 
ment  benefits? 

We  need  no  commission  to  tell  us  that. 
We  know  thai  today,  and  we  knew  It  3 
weeks  ago  when  we  had  an  opportunity 
in  the  Senate  to  do  something  about  it 

The  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Problems,  once  it  is  formed,  will  have  60 
days  to  accentuate  the  obvious.  I  wish 
it  well.  If  it  leads  to  the  reemployment 
of  a  single  person,  it  will  have  served  a 
purpose. 

But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
could  help  a  great  many  more  persons — 
and  do  it  much  sooner — if  it  would  live 
up  to  Its  resp>onsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  proi>osed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  to  meet 
both  the  current  emergency  and  to  help 
prevent  such  situations  from  occurring 
in  the  future.  Many  Senators  have  pre- 
sented their  suggested  programs. 

I  have  introduced  or  six)nsored  a  num- 
ber of  biUs  which  I  believe  would  help 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  as  well  as  improve  our  na- 
tional economy  and  standards.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  these 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

T7NEMPLOTMENT 

S.  791 :  To  establish  uniform  Federal  stand- 
ards of  unemployment  Insurance  of  39  weeks 
duration  at  c<0  percent  of  average'  weekly 
wage. 

8. 1323 :  McNamara  bill  to  provide  up  to 
16  weeks  of  emergency  unemployment  Insur- 
ance   to    thoiL!    who    have    exhausted    other 
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benefits  or  who  were  not  in  covered  employ- 
ment. 

IMPLOTUpNT 

8. 1 :  Federal  aasUUnce  to  the  State*  to 
build  airports. 

S.  8:  McNamara  bill  to  provide  $3  billion 
Jn  Federal  funds  over  a  a-year  period  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  school  construction. 

8.395:  McNamara  bill  establishing  a  prc- 
gram  to  encourage  operations  of  marginal 
copper  mines  necessary  to  the  national 
defense. 

S.  296:  McNamara  bill  esUblUhlng  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  continuing  operation  of 
iron  mines  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense. 

S.  462:  McNamara  bill  to  provide  for  a  35- 
hour  workweek  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

8.722:  Area  redevelopment  bill  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  areas  crippled  by  chronic 
unemployment. 

8.  1046 :  A  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.25  an  hour  to  extend  protection  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  millions  of  work- 
ers in  retail  and  other  fields. 

8.  1085:  McNamara  bill  to  provide  farm 
workers  with  the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 


EFFORTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  COMBAT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  thousands  of  people  from  areas 
of  unemployment  in  the  East  descended 
on  Washington  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  administration  is  not  doing 
enough  to  create  jobs.  Several  interest- 
ing and  intelligent  commentaries  have 
been  written  relative  to  that  incident 
and  some  of  the  attendant  happ>enings. 
The  first  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
was  written  by  a  man  who  has  long  been 
a  friend  of  labor,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
country's  better  known  labor  writers.  Mr. 
Jack  Crellin  of  the  Detroit  Times.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  writer 
commented  on  the  efforts  of  George 
Meany  to  suppress  remarks  from  the 
floor  and  to  subject  the  people  in  at- 
tendance to  a  rigid  program  of  speeches. 
This  constant  denial  of  the  democratic 
processes  by  the  leaders  of  labor  is  one  of 
the  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  coming 
debate  on  labor  reform,  and  l>ecause  this 
incident  occurred  Just  last  week,  and  be- 
cause" it  has  l)een  brought  to  the  public's 
attention  by  Mr.  Crellin,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  particular  column  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Times,  Apr.  12, 1959) 

Trx  Jobless  Confziienck  That  Was  a  Fiasco 

(By  Jack  Crellin) 

Having  suffered  through  our  own  private 
purgatory  of  30  hours  on  a  day  coach,  we  feel 
we  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  few  observations 
about  last  week's  fiasco  mislabeled  a  confer- 
ence of  the  unemployed  in  Washington. 

For  our  money,  it  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  exploitation  of  human  misery  by 
certain  AFL-CIO  leaders  who  should  have 
known  better. 

If  we  appear  prejudiced  in  this  matter  it  is 
simply  because  we  are. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  thousands  of 
bewildered  delegates  who  were  loaded  aboard 
special  railroad  coaches  and  buses,  hauled  to 
Washington,  and  then  herded  like  so  many 
cattle  into  a  steamy  meeting  hall  on  the 
city's  outskirts  where  they  were  held  virtual 


hostages  for  6  hours  of  speechea  by  labor  and 

political  demagogs. 

Sponaors  of  the  rally,  of  course,  will  claim 
they  accomplished  their  purpose  of  focusing 
national  attention  on  the  Jobless  situation 
and  by  wringing  from  a  previously  reluctant 
Ltndon  Johnson.  Senate  Democratic  major- 
ity leader,  a  vague  promise  of  an  investigation 
within  90  days. 

But  the  thought  occurs  that  if  it  took  all 
that  time  and  money  to  get  the  man  who 
ostensibly  speaks  for  the  political  party  the 
AFL-CIO  so  enthusiastically  supporu  at  the 
polls  to  change  his  mind,  that  perhaps  the 
AFL-CIO  is  getting  a  mighty  poor  return 
on  its  Investment. 

At  least  Jimmy  Hoffa  gets  6  percent  on  his. 

Perhaps    the   most    disappointing    aspecte 

of  the  meeting  were  the  manner  In  which  it 

••was  conducted  and   the  general  attitude  of 

the  brass,  toward  the  people  in  attendance. 

If  any  of  the  delegates  consented  to  the 
grueling  trip  lu  the  belief  they  would  be 
able  to  voice  their  opinions  from  the  floor, 
they  speedily  learned  they  had  been  lured 
there  under  false  pretenses. 

They  were  regarded  as  little  more  than 
prize  specimens  put  on  display  at  a  county 
fair.  ■  Their  role  was  a  silent  one.  They 
were    to   be   seen   but   not   heard. 

The  same  holds  true  for  those  who  planned 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  their  Con- 
gressmen. 

The  meeting  site  was  ao  remote  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  it  U  doubtful  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress was  even  aware  of  the  visitors'  pres- 
ence. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  seemed 
obsessed  with  the  idea  the  meeting  might 
get  out  of  hand. 

This  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Meany 
and  others  was  apparent  from  the  outset. 

Staff  memt>ers  were  posted  at  the  doors  to 
see  that  no  one  was  admitted  without  the 
proper  credentials. 

The  list  of  speakers  was  carefully  arranged 
and  screened  in  advance  and  to  make  doubly 
sure  the  delegates  would  not  get  into  mis- 
chief. Box  lunches  consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion sandwich,  a  hard-boiled  egg,  an  apple 
and  a  cupcake,  were  served  right  in  the 
hall  during  the  brief  noon  recess. 

Meany  ran  the  show  with  an  Iron  hand. 

He  refused  to  tolerate  questions  from  the 
floor. 

His  timetable  called  for  speeches  right  up 
until  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

The  delegates,  particularly  the  1.400  from 
Michigan,  endured  the  oratorical  bombast 
for  as  long  as  they  could. 

When  their  patience  was  exhausted,  they 
straggled  out  of  the  hall  to  soak  up  some 
of  the  warm  spring  sunshine. 

When  the  final  curtain  came  down  less 
than  one-ttilrd  were  still  In  tbelr  seats. 

They  all  agreed  some  of  the  speeches 
were  fine.  But  many  a  delegate  wondered 
aloud  why  he  had  come  to  Washington  to 
hear  something  he  already  knew — that  it  is 
mighty  rough  when  you  can't  find  a  Job. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Continuing  In 
this  s&me  vein,  it  is  about  time  that  cer- 
tain leaders  of  labor  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  their  very  insistence  on  more  Gov- 
ernment intervention  will  mean  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  more  Jobs.  Last  week  I  ad- 
dressed myself  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
the  fact  that  Federal  spending  defeats 
its  own  end,  and  I  once  again  remind 
the  labor  leaders  and  my  colleagues  that 
in  spite  of  over  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  being  spent  for  props  and 
crutches  under  the  economy  between 
1932  and  1939,  at  no  time  was  the  unem- 
ployment mark  below  7.7  million.  To- 
day, more  people  are  at  work  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  while  no  one  can  stand  idly  by  when 


imemployment  exists,  still  it  must  be 
recognised  that  unemployment  is  at  a 
low  figure  and  employment  at  a  hi^h 
figure.  Labor  leaders  now  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  holding  the  line  in 
steel  and  other  wages  should  realize  that 
it  is  unearned  wage  increases,  increaaes 
given  without  increase  in  productivity, 
that  has  created  the  base  for  price  in- 
creases, which  are  also  unearned.  The 
labor  leaders  are  willing  to  charge  every- 
body but  themselves  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  unemployment  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  time  that  they  face  up  honestly 
to  the  fact  that  their  own  actions  and 
insistence  on  more  Federal  participation 
has  created  unemployment,  and  is  creat- 
ing unemployment.  In  relation  to  this. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  inter- 
esting article  by  David  Lawrence,  en- 
titled "Job  Destruction,"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  U.S.  News  St  World  Report,  Apr.  20, 
IBM) 

Job   DrsrmucTiON 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Several  thousand  unemployed  workers  as- 
sembled in  an  artinclally  contrived  demon- 
stration in  Washington  last  week  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  administration  Isn't 
doing  enough  to  create  Jobs. 

The  prescription  offered — that  the  Gov- 
ernment spend  more  money  on  various  proj- 
ecu  reminiscent  of  the  "boondoggling"  of 
the  1930's — was  quickly  embraced  by  some 
Democratic  leaders.  Indeed.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  commission  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  pllRbt  of  the  unemployed  In 
various  areas.  There  were  unmistakable 
signs  of  an  effort  to  engage  in  political 
exploitation. 

Memories  are  short.  All  the  "made-work" 
appropriations  in  the  period  of  the  Hoover- 
Roosevelt  depression  from  1933  to  1940  did 
not  at  any  time  reduce  the  unemployment 
figure  below  the  7.700,000  mark.  It  sUlI 
stood  at  9.480.000  In  1939.  Only  defense 
projects  necessitated  by  World  War  II  ended 
use  of  the  opiates  that  had  proved  so  illu- 
sory in  the  attempt  to  Increase  employment. 
No  effective  substitute  had  been  found  for 
the  normal  processes  of  job  creation,  espe- 
cially in  the  capital-goods  industrlea  which 
had  been  particularly  neglected  In  the  so- 
called  depression  remedies. 

So  it  is  today.  Those  economists  with  a 
nostnlgla  for  the  old  New  Deal  pattern  still 
urge  the  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  public  funds  for  a  variety  of  special  proj- 
ects aimed  at  stimulating  the  creation  of 
jobs.  They  talk  glibly  of  the  expanding 
population  and  the  "growth"  that's  ahead  of 
us.  But  they  do  not  put  their  finger  on 
the  poison  that  is  stunting  ovur  growth  to- 
day— the  Job  destruction  that  has  been  con- 
sistently, though  unwittingly,  carried  on  by 
the  organized -labor  monopoly. 

Certainly  there  Is  need  for  a  commission 
to  investigate,  as  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Democrat  majority  leader  in  the  Sen«t«— 
has  proposed,  but  It  should  do  more  than 
seek  headlines  to  emphasize  for  political 
reasons  the  fact  that  there  is  unemploy- 
ment. What  the  commission  should  do,  of 
coxirse.  is  to  Investigate  and  expose  the 
])er8istent  destruction  of  Jobs  in  the  last 
several  years. 

It  win  be  found  that  labor  unions  have 
forced  prices  up  to  the  point  where  the 
products  of  many  companies  havt  been 
priced  out  of  the 'Market  as  bigger  oofn- 
petltors.  with  better  tools  and  equipment, 
have  taken  over.     ' 
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It  will  be  found  that  union  labor  has  all 
too  often  abandoned  at  the  collective-bar- 
gaining table  the  statasmanship  of  only  10 
years  ago  when  the  AFL  sent  out  a  guidance 
memorandum  to  its  local  labor  unions  rec- 
ommending that  they  take  Into  account  the 
financial  and  price  problems  of  the  employer 
before  submitting  requests  for  wage  changes. 

It  wUl  be  found  that  the  number  of 
mergers,  particularly  among  small  busi- 
nesses, has  been  large  and  that  failures  have 
lacreased  because  of  exorbitant  demands 
by  labor  unions  which  In  many  an  industry 
make  the  small  business  pay  the  same  wage 
rates  as  the  big  business. 

It  will  be  found  that,  whereas  in  1956 
American  businessmen  had  approved  plans 
for  capital  goods  expansion — the  building  of 
new  plants  and  the  purchase  of  new  tools 
and  equipment — many  of  these  projects  had 
to  be  laid  aside  in  the  next  2  years  because 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money  had  substan- 
tially Increased  and  there  was  an  inadequate 
supply  of  capital. 

It  will  be  found  that  plans  on  the  drawing 
board  today  for  normal  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can business  would  create  more  jobs  than 
all  the  billions  of  public  money  which  Con- 
gress Is  being  urged  to  spend  outside  the 
budget. 

It  will  be  found  that,  whereas  850,000 
youngsters  come  into  the  labor  market  each 
year,  the  big  labor  monopoly  shuts  many 
of  them  out  as  It  continues  the  process  of 
Job  destruction  through  the  forcing  of 
higher  and  higher  prices  beyond  the  con- 
sumer's capacity  to  pay. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  drive  for  more 
and  more  Oovernment  spending  for  special 
interests  has  unbalanced  our  budget  and 
|>roduced  around  the  world  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence In  the  American  dollar. 

It  win  be  found  that  there  are  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  American  trade  abroad  even  un- 
der existing  tariffs  and  quotas  but  that  the 
American  worklngman  is  not  getting  the 
benefit  of  such  expansion  because  the  Amer- 
ican price  level  is  inflated. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  labor  monopoly 
and  inflation  have  stunted  job  creation. 

A  conunlssion  appointed  to  "play  politics 
with  hiunan  misery"  is  Indefensible.  But  a 
commission  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  to  those  forces  and  in- 
fluences which  have  been  carrying  on  for 
several  years  now  a  steady  campaign  of  Job 
destruction  would  be  helpful.  Such  a  fact- 
finding inquiry  should,  of  course,  be  con- 
ducted by  a  body  of  broad-visloned  citizens 
who  are  without  political  motivation  and 
clearly  without  ties  to  the  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course,  the 
fiery  Socialist  leader.  Walter  Reuther, 
was  in  on  this  demonstration:  in  fact, 
the  idea  was  his,  so  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  be  here  and  have  his  usual 
remarlcs  to  make,  remarks  not  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Every  serious  gathering 
must  have  its  light  side,  and  Mr.  Reuther 
pr6vlded  It  In  this  instance.  He  made 
fun  of  our  President  for  playing  golf  and 
for  occasionally  going  quail  hunting.  I 
suggest  that  if  Mr.  Reuther  had'  to  work 
half  the  number  of  hours  Mr.  Eisenhower 
and  other  politicians  put  in  during  a  rou- 
tine day,  he  would  be  demanding  double 
t  me,  then  triple  time  and  then  would 
probably  quit  in  favor  of  unemployment 
relief.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Reuther 
commenting  on  Mr.  Eisenhower's  activ- 
ities when  Mr.  Reuther  himself  had  Juat 
returned  from  a  rather  extended  sojourn 
in  Puerto  Rico  where  Life  and  other  na- 
tional magazines  depicted  the  gathering 
sprawled  around  swimming  pools,  walk- 
ing  on  the  beaches  and,  in  short,  enjoy- 
ing themselves  as  people  on  vacations 
do.    I  am  not  against  labor  leaders  en- 


Joying  this  kind  of  life,  but  I  think  it  is 
in  ill  grace  for  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
prominent  labor  men  to  accuse  the  Chief 
Executive  of  idleness  when  he  himself 
enjoys  the  same  general  relief  from  work 
from  time  to  time.  The  President  is 
accustomed  to  accomplishing  work  while 
he  is  on  vacation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  vacationing  labor  leaders 
could  not  find  time  to  apply  their  code  of 
ethics  to  Mr.  Maurice  Hutcheson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  for  the 
disclosures  made  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee against  them  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  has  suggested 
that  Ike  needs  his  own  picket  line,  and  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  know  how  a 
prominent  Democrat  editor  of  the  West 
looks  on  the  ridiculous  outbursts  of  Mr. 
Reuther,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Reoobo  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  Apr.  11. 
19531 

lK£  Needs  His  Own  Picket  Linb 

Walter  Reuther  has  had  his  day  at  the 
lion  piu.  On  the  pretext  of  protesting 
,  against  unemployment,  the  Soclallst-mlnded 
labor  tycoon  gathered  a  mob  of  stooges  in 
Washington  to  hoot  at  President  Elsenhower 
for  playing  golf  and  make  snide  remarks 
about  the  Chief  Executive  for  going  quaU 
hunting  occasionally.  It  was  all  planned,  we 
stispect.  to  give  the  common  man  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Eisenhower  eating  cake  while  comrade 
citizen  starves.  Shades  of  the  tiunbrel  and 
guillotine. 

If  most  of  the  men  in  Reuther's  mob  had 
to  work  half  the  number  of  hours  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower puts  In  as  a  matter  of  routine,  they 
would  quit  in  favor  of  unemployment  relief 
and  idleness.  If  all  of  them  were  denied  ac- 
cess to  normal  recreation,  as  the  President 
always  is.  they  would  be  crying  for  the  head 
of  every  labor  union  leader  in  sight.  Row  far 
can  we  go  with  stupidity  encouraged  by  a  po- 
litically ambltlotu  leftwlnger? 

When  he  is  in  Washington,  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower goes  to  work  on  the  early  shift  and 
quits  on  the  late  one.  He  is  at  his  desk 
when  most  of  us  are  still  resting  comfortably 
in  the  sheets.  He  is  never  free  from  official 
duties  and  his  mind  can  never  relax  from 
the  problems  of  his  Job.  He  is  subject  to  call 
at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  there  is  no 
bonus  guaranteed  every  time  the  office  rings 
up  his  bedroom.  Who  wants  a  Job  like 
that? 

Then  there  are  the  vacations.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower takes  quite  a  few  of  them.  With  pay, 
too.  We  all  joke  about  them.  But  Reuther 
and  his  boys  aren't  Joking:  they're  downright 
serious.  And  what  they  somehow  never  got 
around  to  reminding  themselves  Is  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  doesnt  take  the  same  kind  of 
vacations  most  of  us  do.  An  office  staff  goes 
along,  and  there  are  teletypes  and  tele- 
phones, and  constant  problems  to  be  review- 
ed. Five  hours  is  about  the  least  working 
time  the  President  puts  in  during  a  normal 
vacation  day,  and  it  often  runs  as  high  as 
10.     Who  wants  a  vacation  like  that? 

Reuther's  "march  on  Washington"  showed 
the  Detroiter's  hand  as  few  things  have.  We 
are  sorry  Oeorge  Meany  was  pressured  Into 
taking  part — against  his  better  judgment,  by 
all  accounts.  The  demonstration  turned  Into 
nothing  but  a  political  maneuver  of  the  low- 
est sort,  an  obvious  attempt  to  arouse  elaai 
prejudice  and  hatred  against  the  administra- 
tion through  moronic  hysteria. 

It's  too  bad  Mr.  Bisenhower  cant  throw  a 
picket  line  around  Reuther. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959— 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views,  prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and 
myself,  in  connection  with  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959,  Senate  bill  1555.  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNoaiTT  Views 

We  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  its 
present  .form  because  it  fails  to  achieve  the 
objectives  which  the  American  public  de- 
mands. 

In  January  1957,  as  a  result  of  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  across  tlie  country  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  corruption  and  racket- 
eering In  the  labor-management  field,  the 
Senate  unanimously  authorized  creation  of 
a  select  committee,  popularly  known  as  the 
McClellan  rackets  committee.  That  com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  during  1957 
and  Issued  an  Interim  report  in  March  1958 
which  constituted  a  shocking  Indictment 
of  the  practices  followed  or  allowed  In  a 
number  of  labor  urUons  and  by  some  em- 
ployers. Continued  hearings  in  1958,  and 
this  year .  as  well,  accumulated  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  the  racketeering  and  corrup- 
tion which  exists  in  important  segments  of 
the  labor  movement.  Moreover,  these  more 
recent  bearings  also  revealed  how  certain 
traditional  devices  of  labor  unions,  such  as 
the  picket  line  and  the  boycott,  had  been 
corrupted  to  further  the  nefarious  ends  of 
dishonest  and  racketeering  labor  bosses.  It 
Is  painftilly  clear  that  what  is  needed,  and 
what  the  public  is  insistently  demanding, 
is  Federal  legislation  designed  both  to  as- 
sure some  minimum  measure  of  internal 
union  democracy  and  an  effective  ctirb  on 
the  corruption  and  racketeering  which  the 
McClellan  committee  had  revealed. 

MINncnM    STANDAROS    OF   UNION    DEMOCXACT 

In  March  1958,  the  American  Civil  Ub- 
erties  Union  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  labor 
union  bill  of  rights  which  wotild  guaran- 
tee the  following  as  a  minimum  program 
of  union  democracy: 

(1)  Freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly for  all  union  members. 

(2)  tYeedom  of  elections  and  secret  bal- 
loting for  all  union  members. 

(3)  Regulation  of  and  limitation  on  the 
Imposition  of  trusteeships  over  local  unions 
by  the  internationals  and  certain  guarantees 
tor  local  union  automony. 

(i)  Comprehensive  and  detailed  account- 
ing of  union  funds,  and  disclosure  of  the 
same  to  union  members. 

(5\  Equal  treatment  by  the  union  of  all 
Its  members. 

(6)  Due  process  within  the  union  guaran- 
teeing aU  members  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected through  fair  and  Impartial  hearings 
and  before  unbiased  and  independent  tri- 
bunals with  respect  to  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings against  them. 

The  committee  bill  does  nothing  at  all 
to  achieve  points  (1).  (5),  and  (6).  Those 
portions  of  the  bill  dealing  with  polnu  (2). 
(3),  and  <4)  are  Inadequate  in  important 
respect  to  achieve  these  basic,  minimum  ob- 
jectives. There  is  a  complete  faUure  either 
to  Impose  certain  necessary  legal  obliga- 
tions and  limitations  on  union  officers  or  to 
provide  those  sanctions  which  are  essential 
to  make  these  provisions  of  the  bill  ef- 
fective. 

However,  what  is  most  shocking  about  the 
oommlttee  blU  Is  its  spurious,  appearance  oC 
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granting  union  members  rlghta  and  protec- 
tions which  they  now  lack  but  which  on 
close  examination  are  revealed  as  either 
feeble  or  nonexistent.  The  bill  is  fiill  of 
••gimmicks"  Intended  to  lull  the  public  Into 
believing  It  lives  up  to  Its  advance  billing  as 
a  genuine  labor  reform  measure.  In  com- 
mittee, the  minority  made  every  effort  to 
write  an  effective  bill  more  in  line  with 
what  the  public  is  demanding,  but  through 
sheer  weight  of  numbers,  the  proponents  of 
the  bin,  except  for  a  few  amendments  which 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  anyone  to 
reject,  blocked  us  at  every  turn.  An  analysis 
of  these  "gimmicks"  together  with  those  of 
our  amendments  which  the  majority  per- 
force accepted,  appear  as  appendix  A  and  B 
to  these  minority  views. 

TMS   M'CIXLLAN    COMMrmZ   riNDINOS    AND 
RICOMMXNDATIONS 

The  committee  bill  falls  in  substantial  re- 
spects to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  McClellan  rackets  committee  or  to  im- 
pose those  measures  which  are  necessary  to 
Implement  Its  findings.  That  committee 
made  these  specific  recommendations  and 
findings  In  the  following  areas: 

/.  riling,  reporting  and  Msclosure  of  union 
financial   ajfaira 

The  McClellan  committee  declared  that 
financial  statements  required  to  be  filed  by 
labor  unions  be  further  required  "to  be  ac- 
ciuate  and  complete,  that  there  be  a  method 
for  checking  of  their  veracity  and  provisions 
for  bringing  legal  action  against  unions  fil- 
ing false  statements  and  against  the  ofScers 
of  the  unions  testifying  to  these  false  state- 
ments." The  "gimmicks"  in  the  bill's  pro- 
visions dealing  with  this  recommendation 
•re  ezpoted  in  appendix  B  to  this  minority 
report.  The  most  important  weakness,  how- 
ever, of  the  reporting  and  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill  is  the  lack  of 
ma  adequate  procedure  for  compelling  labor 
unions  to  rid  themselves  of  the  criminals. 
orooks,  thieves,  betrayers,  and  misleaders  of 
their  membership. 

The  committee  bill  rellee  exclusively  on 
criminal  proceedings  and  penalties  against 
s^pi^^Pt  and  unlrn  officers  who  fail  to  comply 
with  its  requirements.  Thus,  the  member- 
Bhlp  Is  relieved  of  any  substantial  responsi- 
bility for  cleaning  Its  own  house.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  following  statement  made 
by  Senator  Moasx  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  before  our  subcommittee  : 

"And  I  Just  want  to  say  to  the  union 
leaders  of  America  this  morning  that  if  their 
point  of  view  is  that  no  legislation  should 
be  passed  that  holds  the  membership  re- 
sponsible In  any  way  for  the  misconduct  of 
'  the  imlon  officials,  they  have  lost  me  on  that 
Issue." 

A  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  against  a  labor 
union,  particularly  If  it  Is  a  fairly  large  one, 
is  scarcely  stifflclent  to  Induce  the  member- 
ship to  get  rid  of  its  lawbreaking  oflldals. 

A  much  more  effective  means  for  inducing 
necessary  action  by  the  membership  Is  to 
deprive  the  nonoomplylng  union,  during  the 
period  of  noncompliance,  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cial privileges  which  have  been  granted  to 
unions  by  Federal  statute.  Two  of  these  are 
Immunity  from  Federal  income  taxation  and 
the  right  to  use  the  processes  of  Federal  la- 
bor agencies  such  as  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  We  would  deny  these  two  privileges 
to  any  union  that  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  or  which 
failed  to  rid  itself  of  corrupt,  racketeering,  or 
criminal  officials.  Both  the  McClellan  bill, 
8.  1137,  and  the  bill,  8.  748,  take  thU  ap- 
proach, and  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  amend- 
ments along  these  lines  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

//.  Fiduciary  obUgatioru  of  union  offleialt 

The  McClellan  committee  declared: 
"Since  union  moneys  *  •  *  are  In  aotuallty 
•  trust,  being  held  for  the  members  of  the 


union  by  their  ofBcers,  the  oommlttee  feels 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  placing 
certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  fimds, 
such  as  now  are  imposed  on  banks  and  other 
institutions  which  act  as  repoaltorieai  and 
administrators  for  trust  funds." 

The  committee  bill  professes  to  recognise 
the  fiduciary  nature  of  the  union  official's 
relation  to  his  union  and  its  members,  but 
makes  no  provision  to  establish  such  rela- 
tionship, to  impose  the  duties  of  a  fiduciary 
on  union  officials,  or  to  give  union  members 
any  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  fiduciary  obli- 
gation. 

In  virtually  every  State  in  the  Nation,  the 
officers  and  directors  of  corporations  are  made 
fiduciaries  by  statute  and  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability  in  their  handling  of  corporate 
funds  and  property.  Moreover,  any  profit 
or  gain  which  accrues  to  them  by  virtue  of 
their  official  position,  even  if  no  damage  to 
the  corporation  or  stockholder  results,  is  held 
in  constructive  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation  and  its  stockholders.  Under 
these  statutes,  stockholders  are  given  the 
right  to  enforce  the  fiduciary  obligation 
through  a  suit  in  the  courts.  The  same  obli- 
gations and  remedies  attach  to  the  officers 
and  directors  of  nonprofit  and  eleemosynary 
corporations — churches,  hospitals,  charitable 
institutions,  etc.  Union  officials  alone  seem 
to  be  free  from  what  has  become  a  normal, 
In  fact  a  universal,  obligation  of  officials 
similarly  situated. 

Only  one  State  has  enacted  a  statute  im- 
posing fiduciary  obligations  on  union  officials 
and  giving  union  members  a  right  to  sue  in 
the  event  of  any  breach  thereof.  New  York, 
within  recent  weeks  has  done  so.  despite 
the  objection  by  the  New  York  State  AFLr- 
CIO  that  this  type  of  reform  legislation 
should  be  left  to  the  Federal  Oovernment,  a 
position  directly  contrary  to  that  taken  by 
the  supporters  of  the  committee  bill  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  fiduciary  status. 
The  case  law  in  the  States  on  this  subject. 
Is  almost  nonexistent,  and  the  omission  of 
any  enforceable  fiduciary  provision  from  the 
committee  bill  constitutes  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide what  could  be  the  most  effective  possible 
device  for  enabling  rank-and-file  union 
members  themselves  to  control  financial  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  their  offlclals. 

Both  the  McClellan  biU  (8.  1187)  and  8. 
748  contain  provisions  designed  to  Impose 
fiduciary  obllgatloiu  on  union  offlclals  and 
to  give  union  members  a  right  to  sue  in  the 
Federal  courts  for  breach  thereof.  It  Is  our 
Intention  to  offer  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
amendments  designed  to  fill  this  unjustt- 
flable  vacuum. 

111.  Union  election  proeedutet 

The  McClellan  committee  recommended 
legislation  directed  "to  the  use  of  secret 
ballots  in  union  elections  and  other  vital 
union  dedaions." 

As  pointed  out  in  appendix  B,  the  "gim- 
micks" in  title  m  of  the  committee  bill 
which  deals  with  the  election  and  removal 
Of  union  officers  are  enough  to  nullify  much 
of  the  effectiveness  of  these  provisions. 
Similarly,  title  II  of  the  conunittee  bill 
which  regulates  the  imposition  of  trustee- 
ships over  local  unions  by  national  and 
interiuitlonal  labor  organizations,  is  crip- 
pled by  hedging  the  remedies  it  provl4^ 
with  conditions  which  substantially  dlmih- 
ish  their  effectiveness.  These  shortcomings 
also  are  described  in  appendix  B. 

IV.  The  "no  man't  land"  problem 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  faced  the  committee  was  that  raised 
by  the  existence  of  the  "no  man's  land"  in 
labor  relations  resulting  from  recent  de- 
oisiona  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Small  ein> 
ployers,  their  employees,  and  the  unions 
which  deal  or  seek  to  deal  with  them  are 
denied  access  to  both  the  National  likbor  Re- 
lationa  Board  and  to  any  State  court  or 
agency   for   the   resolution   of   their   labor- 


relations  problems  or  for  relief  from  Illegal 
practice*  and  conduct.  In  consequence  the 
"no  man's  land"  has  become  a  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  for  corrupt  and  racketeering 
unions  antfktheir  offlclals.  Small  employers 
and  thaCf  employees  in  this  area  which 
exists  'outside  the  law"  are  increasingly  be- 
ing vici^mized  and  are  helpless  to  protect 
themselves.  So  shocking  had  this  situation 
become  that  the  McClellan  oommlttee,  in 
order  to  Insure  these  victims  an  effective 
and  quick-acting  forum  recommended  leg- 
islation authorizing  any  SUte  or  Territory 
"to  aasxune  and  assert  Jurisdiction  over  labor 
disputes  over  which  the  (National  Labor 
Relations  Board)  declines  Jurisdiction." 

Both  S.  748  and  a  separate  bill,  S.  1388, 
introduced  by  Senator  McClellan,  seek  to 
remedy  this  situation  by  provisions  designed 
to  carry  out  the  rackets  committee's  recom- 
mendation and  we  Intend  to  offer  such 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  provision  in  the  committee  bill  takes 
exactly  the  contrary  approach  of  compel- 
ling the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
assert  its  full  Jurisdiction  by  taking  every 
case.  However,  instead  of  doing  this  in  a 
straightforward  and  unequivocal  fashion  (as 
was  done  in  the  original  Kennedy-Krvin 
bill,  S.  505),  the  oommlttee  bill  disguises 
what  It  does  by  permitting  the  Federal 
Board  to  cede  some  of  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the 
States  but  in  such  a  manner  and  under 
such  conditions  as  to  transform  the  State 
agency  to  which  cession  is  made  into  a 
mere  subordinate  arm  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  for  the  administration, 
not  of  its  own  State  law,  but  of  the  Federal 
law. 

It  is  Impossible  to  tielleve  that  any  State 
would  accept  ceeaion  under  these  circum- 
stances and,  in  any  event,  even  If  the  States 
were  willing,  it  would  require  years  for  all 
50  of  them  to  enact  the  neceesary  legislation. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  Federal  Board 
would  be  compelled  to  take  every  case,  and 
Its  present  tlmelag  of  about  3  years  in  dis- 
posing of  cases  might  grow  to  3  or  even  4 
years  or  more.  Relief  provided  to  the  vic- 
tims after  such  a  waiting  period  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
"no  man's  land"  problem.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims will  have  lost  their  businesses  or  their 
Jobs  while  their  CMee  art  pending  btfor* 
the  Federal  Board. 

V.  OrganiMational  and  recognition  piektting 

The  McClellan  committee  found  that  "the 
weapon  of  organisational  picketing  had 
been  abused"  by  its  use  without  regard  to 
the  desires  of  the  employees  in  question. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  guarantees  to  em- 
ployees the  right  to  form  or  Join  labor 
unions,  and.  in  complete  freedom,  to  select 
unions  to  represent  them  for  the  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  also  guarantees 
employees  the  right  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in  theee  activities  or  from  exercising  thsse 
rights  and  protects  them  against  restraint 
or  coercion  by  either  an  employer  or  a  labor 
union  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  guarantees. 
Neither  the  committee  bill,  nor  any  other 
proposal  before  the  Congress,  is  designed  to 
destroy  or  weaken  theee  rights.  To  the  con- 
trary, all  of  the  propoeed  legislation  pur- 
ports to  strengthen  and  help  enforoe  these 
rights. 

Neverthelees,  the  committee  bill  by  com- 
pletely Ignoring  recognition  and  organiza- 
tional picketing  by  labor  luxlons  which  do 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  picketed  enterprise,  fails  to  provide  the 
very  protection  of  theee  employee  righte 
which  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  preeeribes.  By 
doing  nothing  to  limit  such  picketing,  the 
committee  bill,  in  effect,  permits  employees 
to  be  restrained  or  coerced  In  their  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union,  to  select  or  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  union  as  their  collective- 
bargaining  representative,  a*  well  as  per- 
mitting an  employer  to  be  coerced  into  vio- 
lating the  law  by  forcing  him  to  reoogniae  a 
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union  which  the  majority  of  his  employeee 
do  not  wish  either  to  Join  or  to  select  as  their 
bargaining  representative,  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  rlghu  guaranteed  to  them  by 
law. 

This  type  of  picketing  u  a  favorite  device 
of  the  corrupt  Teamsters  Union.  Godfrey 
p.  Schmidt,  professor  of  law  at  Fordham 
University,  the  man  who  initiated  the  action 
against  the  Teanisters  which  resulted  in  the 
^deral  court's  establishing  a  monltorshlp 
over  that  union  (Professor  Schmidt  is  one  of 
the  three  monitors),  and  who  probably 
knows  as  much  about  labor  union  corruption 
and  racketeering  as  anyone  in  the  country, 
had  this  to  say  about  such  picketing  in  his 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee: 

"Prom  my  conversations  with  rank  and  flle 
workers.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are  as 
convinced  as  I  am  that  no  labor  reform  can 
t>e  effectuated  uiUess  recognltlonal  and  or- 
ganizational picketing  is  banned.  Tour  pro- 
hibition of  blackmail  picketing  is  completely 
Inadequate.  In  the  first  place,  it  neglects 
the  rather  obvious  fact  that  your  proposed 
section  8(b) 7  ( p.  48  of  your  bill)  could  very 
easily  be  evaded.  In  the  second  place,  your 
language  makes  enforcement  all  but  impos- 
sible. I  see  no  reason  why  the  coercive 
thrust  of  the  picket  line  should  be  permitted 
to  be  used  to  prevent  free  choice  of  bargain- 
ing agents,  which  is  supposed  to  be  central 
to  the  labor  relstions  policy  of  this  country. 
When  you  questioned  me  on  this  point  you 
were  concerned  with  the  plight  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  workers  who  were  being  exploited  by 
employers  by  means  of  low  wagee  and  bad 
working  conditions.  So  am  I.  But  such  sit- 
uations are  far  more  rare,  in  my  opinion, 
than  the  situation  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, namely,  the  repeated  instances  at 
backdoor  agreements  between  corrupt  or  dic- 
tatorial labor  leaders  and  employers,  both  of 
whom  turn  their  backs  on  employees'  wishes 
Moreover,  the  case  of  the  exploited  worker 
can  easily  be  handled  by  the  tradltlonsl  or- 
ganisations! methods  which  have  made 
unionism  great  for  many  years  past." 

Both  8.  748  and  8.  1387,  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  McClellan,  deal  adequately  and 
effectively  with  the  problem.  The  committee 
bin  ignores  it  but  tries  to  divert  sttentlon 
from  this  omission  by  making  It  unlawful 
for  a  union  to  picket  the  premises  of  an  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  obtaining 
from  the  employer  "against  his  will  or  with 
his  consent  •  •  •  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  •  •  •  for  the  personal  profit  of  any 
Individual."  A  dUcuaslon  of  this  diversion- 
ary provision  u  contained  in  appendix  B. 

Section  504  of  bill  8.  748  amends  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  making  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union,  by  picketing,  to  coerce 
an  employer  to  recognize  Jt  as  the  bargaining 
representative  of  his  employees,  or  to  coerce 
his  employees  to  accept  or  designate  it  as 
their  representative,  where  "the  employer 
has  recognized  in  accordance  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  any  labor  organization  and  a 
question  concerning  representation  may  not 
properly  be  raised;  within  the  last  preceding 
12  months  a  valid  election  has  been  con- 
ducted: the  union  cannot  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sufficient  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  In  having  it  represent  them: 
picketing  has  been  engaged  in  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  an  election  has  not 
been  conducted." 

A  mandatory  injunction  for  violation  of 
this  provision  Is  slso  provided  in  bill  S.  748. 

Senau  bilU  8.  748  and  8.  1387  deal  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  recognition 
picketing.  They  cover  the  type  of  situation 
where  the  union  attempts  to  secure  recog- 
nition and  bargaining  rights  by  the  pressure 
brought  on  the  employees  or  employer  by  a 
picket  line.  This  is  also  someUmes  known 
aa  organisation  from  the  top  as  distinguUhed 
from  the  accepted  organizational  technique 
of  attempting  to  persuade  the  employees  to 


Join  by  use  of  handbilU,  letters,  meetings 
personal  solicitation,  etc. 

The  committee  bill  deals  with  a  situation — 
extortion  picketing — which  altlu)ugh  inde- 
fensible Is  practically  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  situation  which  the  bill  seeks 
to  cover  the  picketing  union  leader  or  gang- 
ster does  not  want  the  employees  of  the 
picketed  employer  to  Join  any  union  and 
may  not  have  a  charter  or  affiliation  from  any 
union  which  would  permit  him  to  admit  the 
employees  to  membership  if  they  evidenced 
an  interest.  In  those  rare  cases  the  situa- 
tion would  be  no  different  if  the  union  leader 
or  gangster  leading  the  picketing  had  a  gun 
rather  than  a  picket  sign  to  enforce  his 
demands. 

We  have  no  objection  to  such  conduct  be- 
ing prt^lblted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  now  unlawful  in  all  the  States  and  under 
existing  Federal  law  as  well,  for  it  is  simply 
extortion. 

During  the  last  year  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  held  it  to  be  an  unfair 
labor  prlctlce  for  a  union  to  picket  for  recog- 
nition after  having  lost  an  election.  The 
first  case  to  so  hold  was  the  Curtis  Brothers 
decision  (41  L.R.R.M.  1025  (Oct.  30.  1957)). 
It  appears  significant  that  the  T^t-Hartley 
law  had  been  In  effect  for  over  10  years  at 
the  time  of  this  decision.  During  that  10- 
year  span  the  Labor  Board  must  have  had 
doubts  that  the  law  made  such  conduct  an 
unfair  labor,  practice.  Although  many 
charges  were  filed  with  the  General  Counsel 
slleging  such  conduct  to  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  those  charges  were  not  processed, 
the  General  Counsel  apparently  relying  on 
a  1948  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  in 
Perry  Norrxll  (23  L.R.R.M.  1061).  During 
that  period  the  Labor  Board  was  narrowly 
limiting  the  application  of  section  8(b)(1) 
(a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  violence  or 
mntis  picketing. 

The  facts  In  the  Curtis  case  were  simple. 
The  union  Involved  lost  an  election  among 
the  company's  employees  by  a  vote  of  28  to  1. 
The  union  continued  to  picket  after  the 
election,  the  picket  signs  reading  substan- 
tially that  Curtis  Bros.,  employs  nonunion 
drivers,  Curtis  Bros.,  unfair  to  Teamsters 
Union,  Teamsters  Union  wants  employees 
of  Curtis  Bros,  to  Join  them  to  gain  union 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  The 
Labor  Board's  decision  holding  such  conduct 
to  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  came  down 
after  2  years  of  such  picketing,  illustrating. 
Incidentally,  the  present  tlmelag  under 
which  the  Labor  Board  is  currently  oper- 
ating. 

Following  the  Curtis  decision  the  Labor 
Board  has  Issued  a  nvimber  of  like  decisions. 
In  no  case  was  an  Injunction  sought  by 
the  Board  to  stop  picketing  pending  decision 
on  the  merits.  The  Curtis  decision  was  ap- 
pealed and  on  November  26,  1958,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  by  a  2  to  1  decision,  reversed  the 
Board,  holding  that  the  conduct — ^peaceful 
picketing  for  recognition — is  not  banned  by 
present  law.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  presently  seelUng  certiorari  in  this 
ease.  A  decision  by  the  ninth  circuit  on  sim- 
ilar facts.  Alloy  Mfg.  (43  L.R  R.M.  2548), 
sheds  no  light  on  the  question  because  the 
case  was  decided  upon  a  technicality.  Other 
cases  are  pending  In  the  fourth  and  second 
circuits,  having  not  an  yet  been  argued.  The 
present  situation  then  Is  that  the  only  court 
which  has  spoken  upon  the  subject,  has  held 
it  not  l>e  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  picket 
for  recognition  even  after  the  union  has  lost 
an  election. 

Situations  like  Curtis  are  not  infrequent. 
Organizing  from  the  top  rather  than  persua- 
sion of  the  employees  has  become  the  stand- 
ard organizinc  procedure  of  many  unions — 
in  particular  the  racket-ridden  Teamsters 
Union.  The  union  seeks  to  bring  economic 
pressure  directly  upon  the  employees  to  force 
them  to  Join  the  union  in  order  to  protect 


their  Jobs.  Obviously,  if  Curtis'  customers 
(Curtis  is  a  retail  furniture  dealer)  stopped 
doing  business  with  Curtis  so  long  as  the 
picketing  took  plac^.  tbere  would  be  no  Jobs 
for  the  employees.  The  same  result  would 
follow  if  the  picketing  caused  Ctutis'  sup- 
pliers to  stop  making  deliveries  to  it.  In 
either  case,  at  the  very  least,  hours  of  work 
and  earnings  of  employees  wcmld  t>e  reduced. 
The  direct  economic  pressure  by  the  union 
upon  the  employees  is  thus  clear. 

Such  picketing  also  has  the  purpose  of  co- 
ercing the  employer  into  recognizing  the 
union  and  signing  a  contract  with  it,  thus 
forcing  the  employees  to  Join,  even  though 
the  employees  have  shown  that  they  do  not 
want  the  union  as  their  bargaining  agent. 
The  employer  is  thus  coerced  by  the  threat  to 
his  business  to  violate  the  law  by  coercing  his 
employees  into  Joining  the  union.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  tactic  more  alien  to 
the  free  choice  with  respect  to  unionization 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  guaranteed  to  em- 
ployees. One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  act 
Is  to  promote  Industrial  stability  and  peace. 
To  this  end  section  9<c)(S),  for  example, 
prohibits  more  than  one  election  per  year  and 
was  Included  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give 
both  eriployees  and  employers  a  period  of 
peace  free  from  the  unsettling  effects  of  a 
union  organizing  campaign.  Another  section 
of  the  act  requires  the  employer  to  bargain 
with  a  union  which  the  Board  has  certified 
after  the  union  has  won  an  election.  But 
where. the  xinion  loees  an  election  the  Board 
certifies  that  fact  and  the  employer  Is  not 
only  free  to  refuse  to  deal  with  it,  but  in  fact 
violates  the  law  if  h''  treats  it  as  the  majority 
representative  of  his  employees.  Picketing 
following  the  loss  of -an  election  thus  thwarts 
the  purposes  of  the  act  and  should  be  made 
Illegal. 

Opponents  of  any  restrictions  upon  recog- 
nition picketing  attempt  to  conjure  up  situ- 
ations where  a  strict  ban  on  recognition 
picketing  could  conceivably  work  a  hardship 
on  the  picketing  union.  The  same  tech- 
nique^ of  suggeetlng  a  parade  of  imaginary 
horribles  was  used  In  1947  In  oppoeltlon  to 
almost  every  proposal  to  amend  the  Wagner 
Act  by  Taft-Hartley.  Those  dire  predictions 
simply  did  not  come  to  pass. 

Section  504  of  the  bill,  S.  748,  attempts 
to  prevent  any  possible  miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice by  giving  the  Labor  Board  a  great  deal 
of  latitude  in  determining  when  It  will  act 
to  stop  the  picketing.  Thus,  it  may  act 
when  picketing  has  been  engaged  in  for  a 
"reasonable  peri^  of  time"  or  when  the 
union  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  a 
"sufficient  interest."  Opponents  of  any  leg- 
islation on  the  subject  ask  what  is  a  "rea- 
sonable period  of  time"  and  what  is  a  "suf- 
ficient interest"?  But  the  Board  has  had 
over  20  years  of  experience  in  determining 
similar  questions  in  various  situations  which 
arise  In  representation  cases,  such  as  the 
percentage  needed  to  obtain  an  election  and 
the  percentage  needed  to  Intervene  in  a 
representation  case.  We  doubt  that  the 
Board  would  have  any  trouble  laying  out 
the  ground  rules  for  "reasonable  p>eriod  of 
time"  or  "sufficient  Interest "  taking  Into 
account  all  the  circumstances  In  a  given 
case. 

Opponents  of  any  legislation  controlling 
recognition  picketing  state  that  it  needs 
more  study.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  com- 
mittees of  one  House  of  Congress  or  the 
other  have  been  studying  it  since  1947.  Op- 
ponenU  cite  examples  like  the  following: 
A  union  obtains  a  membership-card  major- 
ity and  files  a  petition  for  an  election:  the 
employer  then  discharges  several  union  ad- 
herents: the  union  waives  the  charges  it  has 
made  of  discriminatory  discharge  so  that 
the  election  may  proceed;  and  then  the 
union  loses  the  election.  Opponents,  using 
these  facts,  say  that  S.  748  would  prevent 
use  of  a  picket  line.    This  U  simply  not  so. 
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Th«  union  eould  plohti  to  for««  tht  Mn> 

Eloyw  to  rMtttdy  tht  unfilr  Ubor  prftodot 
f  NlMtAllnf  and  provldlni  bMk  p»y  to 
in*  dta«h«rf*M.  Vndtr  ■.  741  tha  Board 
would  hava  diaoratton  «o  aaiand  Iha  aoopa  of 
"raaaonabla  •  *  *.  tlma"  and  "aufflolant  tn- 
tarHi."  Tti$  Miumant  alio  linurai  a  long 
Una  of  Board  daalaleni  holdlni  thai  upon  a 
flndlni  of  facta  itmliar  to  thoaa  abova  pra- 
MntwT  tha  Board  will  ordar  tha  amployar 
to  barfain  with  tha  union  ualnf  tha  oard 
majority  aa  proof  of  majority  without  an 
alaotlon.  (Baa  Drummond  Xmplamant  Oo,. 
loa  HLMB  No,  Ui  W.  T.  Orant  Co.,  94  NLMB 
No.  145  anforoad  199  T.  IM)  711  (0,A,  9); 
M.  M.  Davldaon  Co..  94  NLAB  1491  Armco 
Dralnaia,  19  L.R.mi.  1991,  anforoad  990  r 
(fld)  671  (O.A.  6),  eartlorarl  danlad,  160 
VM.  999.)  In  any  tvtnt,  for  cvary  Imaginary 
altuatlon  whleh  opponanu  may  .  ■ufcaat, 
thara  ara  Innumarabl*  aotual  oaaaa  whara 
amployaaa  hava  baan  foroad  Into  unlona 
aialnat  thair  will  by  tha  raoognlUon  plokat 
llna. 

VI,  facondary  boyoofia 

Durlnt  tha  fall  of  1999,  tha  MoClallan 
eommlttaa  davotad  oonaldarabla  tlma  and  a 
numbar  of  haarlnga  to  tha  problama  ralaad 
by  tha  indlaorlmlnata  uaa  of  aaoondary  boy- 
ootta,  many  typaa  of  which  nrt  not  hald  to 
ba  unfair  labor  praotloaa  undar  tha  Taft- 
Hartlay  Aet'i  ban  on  aaoondary  boyootta, 

Tha  raoorda  of  tha  National  Labor  Rala- 
tlona  Board  ahow  that  from  tha  anaotmant 
of  Taft-Martlay  In  1947  until  tha  praaant. 
94  paroant  of  tha  Moondary  boycott  oaaaa 
oonUng  to  tha  Board  Involva  tha  Taamatara 
XJnlon  which  rapraaanU  about  10  paroant  of 
all  of  tha  mambara  of  organlaad  Ubor.  Thus, 
tha  flfuraa  damonatrata,  that  like  minority 
plokating,  tha  aaoondary  boycott  la  a  favor- 
ita  davica  of  tha  Taamatari,  and  la  uaad  by 
tham  at  laaat  thraa  and  ona-half  timaa  aa 
fraquantly  aa  It  la  by  any  of  tha  raat  of  tha 
labor  movcmant. 

Tha  baalc  Juitlfloatlon  for  banning  aecond- 
ary  boyootu  la  to  protaot  ganulnaly  nautral 
amployara  and  thaIr  amployaaa,  not  tham- 
aalvaa  involvad  In  a  labor  dlaputa,  agalnat 
aoonomlo  ooarclon  daalgnad  to  giva  a  labor 
union  victory  in  a  dlaputa  with  aoma  othar 
amployar.  Congraaa  thought  It  had  aohlavad 
thia  objaotlva  whan.  In  adopting  tha  Taft« 
HarUay  Act  In  1947.  It  anaotad  aacUon  9(b) 
(4)  of  tha  National  Labor  Ralattona  Act. 
Unfortunataly,  daolslona  of  tha  National 
Labor  Balatlona  Board  and  tha  oourta  hava  ao 
intarpratad  aaotlon  9(b)(4)  aa  to  laava  a 
numbar  of  gaping  loopholaa  through  which 
ganulnaly  nautral  amployara  and  thalr  am- 
ployaaa  oontlnua  to  ba  victlmlaad  by  tha  uaa 
of  tha  laoondary  boycott. 

Profaaaor  Schmidt,  In  hla  taatlmony. 
eharaotarlaad  tha  aaoondary  boycott  In  tha 
following  tarma: 

"Blnoa  tha  Irraaponalbla  powar  of  labor 
laadara  naada  curbing  (It  la  thla  powar  whleh 
givaa  tham  tha  opportunity  to  play  dictator) , 
aaoondary  boycotts,  which  la  a  aouroa  of  thla 
powar.  muat  ba  llmltad.  (Tha  original  In- 
tantlon  of  thoaa  who  framad  tha  Taft-Kart- 
lay  law  haa  baan  batrayad  or  fruatratad  by 
a  whola  aarlaa  of  Board  and  court  daolalona.) 
2  think  tha  administration  bill's  provlalona 
In  this  raspset  should  ba  Iticorporattd  In 
your  bill.  With  growing  Impartlnanca,  labor 
laadara  dragoon  nautrals  Into  participation 
In  thalr  labor  dlsputaa.  Wa  naad  tha  rational 
UmltHtlon  which  tha  administration  bill 
provides.  I  am  not  Impraaaad  by  tha  argu- 
ment that  corrupt  practlcea  should  be 
remedied  by  one  bill  and  labor  relatione  by 
another  bill.  What  you  must  strike  at  la 
the  source  of  untrammsled  power  exercised 
by  labor  leaders.  You  must  submit  that 
power  to  reaaonable  and  olvlUxed  regulation. 
Moat  of  the  corrupt  practices  revealed  by 
the  McClellan  committee  have  been  made 
possible.  «galnst  the  wishes  of  the  decent 
rank-and-nie  majority,  precisely  becauaa 
union  leaders  have  held  at  the  head  of  tha 


worhar  aavaral  oeekad  gunai  (a)  eompulaory 
unlonlim  without  any  9ff9ettv9  Intrauntoa 
bin  of  rlghui  (b)  organl9*llonal  and  ra«- 
ognltlonal  plahellnfi  and  (a)  lha  aaoond- 
ary boyoott  bloataa  to  tha  unoonaolonabia 
grab  for  powar  now  parmlttad  by  lha  Board 
and  tha  oourta," 

Tha  majiir  lu()p)tolai  In  tha  praaant  ban  on 
aaoondary  boyootta  ara; 

(1)  Ooaralon  of  amployara,  Praaant  law 
makaa  It  an  unfair  labor  praotlea  for  a  union 
or  lU  ftganta  to  urga  Uii  amployaaa  of  an 
amployar  to  rafuaa  to  uarform  work  for  tha 
purpoaa  of  oompelUtig  thalr  amployar  to  oaaaa 
doing  bualnasa  with  aoma  other  parson.  Thla 
provldaa  tha  blggaat  loophola  in  praaant  law. 
The  prohibition  la  against  the  thraauning  or 
urging  of  tha  amployaaa  of  tha  othar  am- 
ployar. Nothing  Is  said  about  urging  or  per- 
suading tha  employer  of  the  secondary  em- 
ployees. Thus  a  union  having  a  dispute  with 
or  attempting  to  organlaa  tha  employeaa  ot 
amployar  A  can  go  dlractly  to  amployar  B, 
who  either  uaes  employer  A's  products  or  aup- 
pllN  amployar  A  with  raw  maurlala,  and 
threaten  employer  B  with  a  strlks  or  picket 
llna  If  ba  contlnuaa  to  do  buslneaa  with  em- 
ployer A.  If  tha  union  happens  to  ba  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  employeee  of  B,  It 
Ukea  llttia  perauaalon  of  B  to  gat  him  to  atop 
doing  bualness  with  A.  B  does  not  want 
trouble  with  the  union  with  which  he  haa  a 
contract  and  anyway  A  is  only  ons  of  his 
many  suppliers  or  customsrs.  8o  B  readily 
succumbs  to  ths  union  preeeure  and  tells  A 
he  no  longer  wishes  A's  products  or  will  no 
longer  supply  raw  matarlala  to  A,  and  In  ao 
doing  no  one  haa  violated  praaant  law.  But 
look  at  the  situation  of  smploysr  A.  Perhaps 
B  Is  his  primary  customsr  or  supplier.  His 
alternative  Is  to  ylfild  entirely  to  the  union's 
damands,  force  hla  amployeea  to  Join  tha 
union,  or  go  out  of  bualnees.  Countless  ei- 
amples  of  actual  ciisee  corresponding  to  thla 
hypothetical  have  l}een  presented  to  congres- 
sional commltteea  in  varloua  haarlnga  sine* 
1947, 

The  bill,  8.  749,  maata  thla  problem  by 
amending  section  9(b)(4)  of  the  preeent  law 
to  make  the  restriction  apply  to  "threaten, 
coerce,  or  restrain  any  paraon  engaged  In 
commerce  *  *  *"  aa  wall  aa  "Induce  or  an- 
oourage  any  Individual  employed  by  any 
person." 

(3)  Hot-cargo  cUuses:  It  has  become  com- 
mon to  find  clausss  In  union  contracts 
whereby  the  amployar  agraaa  not  to  handia 
what  the  union  chooaaa  to  call  "hot  gooda," 
"unfair  materials,"  and  "blacklisted  prod- 
ucts." Such  clauses  have  become  standard 
in  oontraota  entered  Into  by  the  Taamatara 
Union.  Hera,  amployar  A,  who  haa  a  dlaputa 
with  a  union  or  whoaa  employeaa  are  being 
aollclted  fur  union  membership,  la  In  real 
trouble.  He  may  have  customers  waiting  for 
hla  product  or  he  may  have  suppliers  eager 
to  sand  him  raw  miitarlal,  but  both  hla  dallv- 
cry  of  producta  and  aupply  of  raw  material 
cannot  move  from  or  to  hla  place  of  businaaa 
becauaa  the  oarrlera  in  either  inatanoe  have 
"hot  cargo"  olauaas  In  thalr  oontraota  with 
tha  Taamatara  Union.  His  alternative  la  tha 
same  as  in  loophola  No.  1— go  out  of  businaaa 
or  ylsld  to  ths  union's  demand,  which  often 
is  a  demand  for  a  compulsory  membership 
contract  with  a  union  which  hla  employeaa 
do  not  want. 

Thaaa  "hot  eargo"  oontraota  hava  been 
the  aubject  of  much  litigation  before  the 
Board,  the  courts,  and  the  Inurstate  Com- 
merce Commlaslon.  A  review  of  theee  cases 
leada  to  the  oonolualon  that  while  there 
may  ba  clrcumstancea  under  which  a  "hot 
cargo"  contract  Is  not  a  defensa  to  other- 
wise unlawful  conduct,  generally  speaking 
It  does  provide  a  large  loophole  In  the  ban 
on  aacondary  boyootta. 

8.  749  makaa  It  an  unfair  labor  praotloa 
for  a  union  to  coerce  an  employer  to  enter 
Into  such  an  agreement,  or  having  entered 
Into  It,  for  a  union  to  coerce  the  employer 


to  ll?a  up  to  II.  or  to  Induoe  his  employeaa 
to  tska  aoonomlo  »«Uon  to  foroo  tha  am- 
pleyar  to  Uva  up  to  tt,  Only  tha  Uttor  U 
now  unlawful  under  tha  Taft-Martlay  Aai. 

(9)  Boyaotu  by  railroad  amployaaa,  agrU 
cultural  workars,  Oovernment  employaaa, 
and  othar  iroupa  now  aacludad  from  tha 
aacondary  boycott  baa  of  the  Taft'NMrtlcy 
Act  I  Undar  tha  dahnlUon  aactlon  of  the 
Taft-Kartlay  Act  railroad  amployaaa,  agrl- 
cultural  workara,  and  govarnmenui  employ- 
aca  ara  not  amployaaa  within  the  maanini  of 
tha  act.  Tha  Board  has  raachad  tha  oon- 
olualon that  secondary  boyootu  by  thes* 
esempt  oategories,  and  the  inducement  of 
such  Doyootts  are  not  unrair  labor  practices. 
(See  /nrirrtadonai  ilic#  MUUng.  94  NL.RB. 
900,  and  Dt  Qiorfio  Wint,  97  N.LBB,  No. 
196.) 

Secondary  boyootu  by  these  groupa  ara 
j^ust  aa  much  ngainst  the  public  Intaraat 
as  boycotts  by  anyone  else. 

Tha  bin,  S.  749.  would  oiund  tha  ban 
to  theee  excluded  caugnrlee  by  use  of  the 
words  "any  person  "  inttead  of  the  use  of  the 
words  "employeaa  of  ahy  employer"  In  aac- 
tlon 9(0)  (4)  (I)  and  (II). 

(4)  Inducement  of  an  Individual.  Tha 
word  "concerted"  in  section  9(b)(4)  of  tha 
present  act  has  opened  another  loophole. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  In  N  L  K  B.  v.  /n- 
ttnfUonal  Rien  MilUnQ  (941  US.  009)  that 
It  did  not  oonatltute  a  violation  when  plok- 
eu  stopped  a  aingla  truck.  Thua.  when 
trucka  appaar  one  at  a  time  and  are  pre- 
vailed upon  not  to  croee  a  picket  line,  there 
la  no  "Inducement  to  concerted  acUvity." 
8.  7M  cloaaa  this  loophole  by  dropping  tha 
word  "concerted"  from  section  9(b)(4). 

Senator  McClellan  haa  also  Introduced 
bills.  S.  1994  and  8.  1986.  which  deal  effec- 
tively with  theee  loopholes. 

awoBTiMo  asQtnaxMiNTa  roa  iMPtonaa  and 
mm  aKFaaaiNTAnvaa 

SecUon  9(c)  of  Utie  I  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  reads  as  follows: 

"The  aipraaalng  of  any  ttawa,  argtunant, 
or  opinion,  or  the  diaaamlnatlon  thereof, 
whether  In  written,  printed,  graphic,  or 
▼laual  form  shall  not  constitute  or  be  evi- 
denoe  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
any  of  tha  provlalons  of  this  act,  If  such 
aipreaalon  oontalna  no  threat  of  raprlaal  or 
force  or  promlae  of  benefit." 

Senau  Report  No.  100.  which  aooompanled 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  aUtad: 

"Another  amondmant  to  thla  aactlon  would 
Inaure  both  to  employera  and  labor  organ- 
laatlona  full  freedom  to  express  their  views 
to  employeee  on  labor  mattars,  refrain  from 
threats  of  violence,  Intimation  of  aoonomlo 
raprlaal,  or  offara  of  benefit.  Tha  BupranM 
Court  In  r'lomai  v.  ColMna  (929  U.8.  611) 
held,  contrary  to  some  earlier  deoUlona  of 
tha  Labor  Board,  that  the  OonatltuUon  guar- 
antaea  freedom  of  speech  on  either  side  in 
labor  eontrovaralaa  and  approved  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Amtrican  ruba  landing  oaaa 
(1S4  P.  Od)  999).  The  Board  haa  placad  a 
limited  construction  upon  theee  declalona  by 
holding  aurh  apeechea  by  employers  to  be 
ooarcivs  If  the  amployar  waa  found  guUty  of 
some  other  unfair  labor  practice,  avan  though 
aaverable  or  unrelaud  {monumtnitiX  Lift  In- 
turanct.  00  N.LRB  247)  or  If  the  apeech 
was  made  In  ths  plant  on  working  time 
(Clarle  BrotArrs,  70  N.L.RJ.  00).  The  oom- 
mltue  ballavN  thaaa  daclalona  to  ba  too 
restrlcUve." 

It  la  difficult  to  comprehend  how  anyone 
In  1969  oould  aerloualy  conUnd  that  tha 
American  worker  ahould  be  legally  pravantad 
from  hearing  all  aldaa  of  a  labor-management 
dispute.  In  1936  when  the  Wagner  Act  waa 
passed.  It  may  have  been  true  that  In  a 
number  of  altuatlons  any  atatamenta  by 
amployara  might  be  oonaldarad  to  ba  undue 
Influence.  But,  in  the  last  two  deoadea  the 
labor  movement  has  grown  by  leapa  and 
bounds.  It  is  dlflkult  to  Imagine  any 
American  Industrial  worker  being  cowed  or 
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unduly  Influenead  by  any  sMtamenu  on  tha 
\m\  uf  hla  employer  whioh  do  not  violate 
arcilnn  1(0),  Wa  batlava  that  any  worker 
would  atrongly  resent  tha  implication  that 
he  has  to  be  protected  from  such  suumenu 
ur  that  he  Is  not  entitled  u<  hear  all  sides  of 
nil  (irgNnlaatlun  qussUun  bwfora  oastliig  hla 
liitlliil. 

Yet  the  committee  bill  would  have  the 
praolloal  elfeot  nf  d»|irlvii>g  employees  of 
hesrinH  from  their  empi  >yer  during  an 
itraitiilBitthttiat  rnitiimlKii  The  union  aesk- 
ina  It)  (irMMiiiae  tlism  niiRht  hava  been  ahuwn 
by  the  MoOlellan  commitur  to  be  ridden  by 
racketeers,  or  to  be  Cummunlst  duminaUd: 
yet  an  employer  would  b«>  deurred  from 
brinainR  auch  faou  to  the  t  mployees  atun- 
lion  |{  tiM  committee  bill  wars  eiiuctsd.  The 
eiiiployar  mliiht  be  pnyli  k  subttantlally 
hitfher  wnitr*  nnd  grnnlliig  many  more  (ringe 
brnrnu  thnn  the  employer  down  the  street 
will  we  employees  are  represented  by  the  same 
union,  which  la  promlalng  'pie  In  the  aky" 
to  hla  employeM  If  they  only  vote  for  the 
union.  But  he  would  serlnusly  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  bringinff  these  fa  :ts  to  tha  atten- 
tion of  his  emphiyers  who  are  about  to  vote 
utxm  the  question  of  whether  that  union 
should  repreiont  them.  Se< Hon  109  of  the 
committee  bill  has  the  practical  effect  of 
diminishing  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
free-speech  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Section  103(a)(1)  requlrea  an  employer 
to  report  any  eK|>enditure  In  connection 
with  an  agreement  with  a  labor  relations 
consultant  or  other  Indrpcr.dcnt  contrnctor 
whereby  the  consultant  undtrtnkfs  actlvl- 
tlei  where  "an  object  thereo',  directly  or  in- 
directly, is  to  persuade  employees"  to  ex- 
ercue  or  not  to  exercise  thilr  right  to  Join 
a  union.  More  sweeping  language  could 
hardly  be  found  for  eCrectlv<rly  discouraging 
such  a  consuiunt  from  doing  anything  in 
an  orcanlKlna  campaign,  unless  the  em- 
ployer reported  It  to  the  Secretary  of  Lalior. 
It  should  l>e  noted  that  section  103(b)  olso 
requires  the  consultant  to  make  such  a  re- 
port. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  requiring 
the  reporting  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  a 
coniuiunt  which  would  constitute  an  un- 
fair labor  practice,  althoupht  the  preeent 
section  aia)  of  the  Tilft-Hsrtley  law  con- 
tains adeq\iate  BtifeKunrds  and  remedies 
ncninat  such  abuses.  This  is  the  approach 
taken  by  the  bill,  S.  740,  thn  McClellan  bill, 
H.  1137,  and  by  the  statute  iccently  enacted 
by  the  State  of  New  York  b>  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  representatives  of  both 
parties  In  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

Furthermore,  while  the  term  "labor  re- 
lations consultant "  U  not  defined  In  tha 
bin,  since  It  covers  any  Independent  con- 
tractor. It  obviously  includes  ntiorneys. 
Mecilon  loa(b)  uses  the  term  "|)ersc>n"  and 
section  111  uses  the  words  'any  peraun  who 
Ads  OS  A  lab<jr  rrlntlona  expert,  sUviaer,  or 
consultant"  In  making  aiiecified  conduct  of 
such  people  unlawful.  Slr.oe  In  substan- 
tially every  case,  employees  consult  with  and 
seek  the  help  and  guidance  of  attorneya, 
these  requirements  must  be  Judged  with 
respect  to  their  effect  upon  the  privileged 
nature  of  the  attorney-client  relationship 
and  the  attorney's  obllgatjlon  under  the 
Canons  of  Ethics. 

Tlie  American  Bar  Aaaoelaltlon  conaldered 
thla  problem  at  lu  mldwlntiT  meeting  Just 
concluded,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  Its  house  of  delegatea  which  reads  aa 
follows: 

"Retolvtd,  That  tha  Amatlcan  Bar  Aaao- 
elation  urges  that  In  any  propoeed  legisla- 
tion In  the  labor-management  field  tha 
traditional  confidential  reiiitionahip  be- 
tween attorney  and  client  be  preserved,  and 
that  no  auch  leglalation  ahould  require  re- 
port or  disclosure,  by  elthor  attorney  or 
client,  of  any  matter  which  hta  traditionally 
been  considered  as  conndentlal  between  a 


client  and  hla  attorney,  including  but  not 
llmltad  to  the  ORlatenoe  of  the  ralatloiiNhip 
or  Aiturnay  sni  client,  the  flnanelal  daiAila 
thereof,  and  any  advice  or  aotivltlaa  of  the 
attorney  on  behalf  of  hla  olient  whleh  fall 
within  the  srnne  of  the  legitimate  praotlea  uf 
iNWi  andbaitftiriher 

"llr«oii>Prf,  That  tha  offleera  nnd  onuitclU 
of  the  aections  or  labor  relatloits  law  and 
corporation,  banking  and  buKinsss  inw  be 
directed  to  bring  the  roreyoing  resolution 
to  the  Aittiitlon  uf  lha  Mambara  and  "proper 
oummiiteea  of  Oungreaa  In  ounneetlonXwlth 
any  propoaed  leglalation  In  this  field  nnd 
to  oppose  leglslAtinn  oontrary  to  the  nrtn- 
olples  urged  in  ssld  resolution,"  '   \ 

In  mmmittee,  the  minority  offered  Amend- 
ments both  to  define  the  term  "labor  rela* 
tlons  consultant"  snd  to  protect  the  tradi- 
tionally privileged  oommunicntions  between 
attorney  nnd  client.  Both  of  these  amend- 
ments were  rejected  despite  the  fact  that  the 
recently  enacted  New  York  statute  to  whioh 
reference  waa  made  above  defines  "labor 
relations  consultant"  and  protscis  the  client- 
attorney  relntiotuhlp,  It  aeema  strange  that 
the  supporters  of  the  committee  bill  should 
reject  provisions  which  the  government  of  a 
state  as  trndlilonally  friendly  to  labor  aa 
New  York  ndopu  ao  overwhelmingly. 

Section  103(a)  (1)  and  (9)  require  report- 
ing by  an  employer  of  any  expenditure 
made  directly  by  himself  or  to  a  consultnnt 
who  "undertskes  to  supply  such  employer 
with  Information  concerning  the  actlvltiee 
of  employees  or  a  labor  organlaatlon  in  con- 
nection with  a  iftbor  diopute,  excrpt  infor- 
mation for  use  solely  in  conjunction  with  a 
Judicial,  administrative,  or  arbitral  proceed- 
ing." This  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to 
the  professed  purpose  of  the  committee  bill 
which  is  to  prevent  wrongdoing  and  racket- 
eering by  expoalng  It  to  the  white  light  of 
publicity.  Evidence  before  the  McClellan 
committee  may  reflect  directly  upon  the  mo- 
tivation and  background  of  the  union  and 
the  organlaers  leading  the  organlaatlonal 
eampnign.  Yet  a  consultant,  who  provldea 
auch  material  and  advises  upon  ths  means 
of  communicating  it  to  ths  smployeee.  miut 
report  it  and  the  employer  must  also  report 
It.  The  attorney,  who  la  acting  aa  a  oon- 
auiunt.  la  confronted  with  the  alternative 
of  reporting  and  thus  violating  the  attorney- 
client  relationihip  or  falling  U)  report,  there- 
by subjecting  himself  to  the  criminal  penal- 
ties provided  by  section  108 1 a). 

We  would  have  no  objection  to  auch  pro- 
vision if  it  were  limited  to  what  Is  commonly 
known  as  espionage,  already  illegal  under 
section  9(a)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  but 
the  mlnorlty'a  amendment  to  that  effect  waa 
rejected  in  committee,  However,  it  alao  eov- 
era  many  other  types  ot  informntion  which 
ths  employees  should  know  about  the  labor 
orgnnirntion  which  is  seeking  to  rapreeent 
them  If  thry  are  to  cnat  an  intelligent  ballot. 

The  sole  argument  advanced  to  Justify  thla 
type  of  reporting  requirement  for  employera 
and  their  representatives  is  that  under  the 
committee  bill  labor  unions  are  required  to 
make  far  more  extensive  flnanoial  reporu 
than  are  employers,  and  hence  that  it  is  not 
unfair  to  impose  these  requlremenu  on  the 
latter  nnd  their  representatives. 

Although  this  argument  is  literally  true. 
It  Is  also  quite  misleading.  For  It  eraataa 
tha  erronaoua  Impreaalon  that  mnnagement 
Is  required  to  do  little  or  no  reporting  to 
government  of  lU  flnnnclnl  nffnlrs.  nctlvltles, 
and  condition.  To  the  contrary,  business 
enterprise  under  both  State  nnd  Federal 
law.  is  subjected  to  a  degree  of  financial 
reporting  and  public  disclosure  far  more 
extensive  and  detailed  than  anything  that  la 
required  of  labor  unions  under  the  com- 
mltue  bill  plus  any  other  atatute,  State  and 
Federal,  now  on  the  books.  Appendix  O  sets 
forth  a  brief  aummary  of  such  reporting 
requlremenu. 


Moreover,  thla  Irtslstenoe  upon  parallellam 
nr  mutuality  In  labor  legiaUtton,  a  dootrtho 
which  Mseru  that  every  legal  obllfatlen  or 
rastrletlon  imposed  upon  labor  unlona 
ahould  alao  be  impoeed  upon  employera  and 
viee  verea,  la  utterly  uiiaound  and  haa  been 
Njected  even  by  those  CRperta  in  Ubor  re- 
lavioiia  who  are  most  aympaihetle  to  the 
cauae  of  orgnniaed  labor,  uongreaa  not  only 
haa  the  right,  but  ths  duty,  to  legUlate 
against  sneciflc  evila  within  lU  jQrladlcUon 
and  ahould  not  lie  compelled  mechanically 
to  extend  lu  tagtstatlon  to  areaa  where  It 
would  be  Innppropriau  merely  because  of 
a  falaa  doctrine  of  parallelism.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  labor  and  of  management  do 
not  give  riae  to  the  aama  or  even  almilar 
problama,  and  Oongreea  would  have  no  Juati- 
ftoatlon  in  refuaing  to  deal  with  one  eat  of 
these  problems  merely  becauaa  lu  program 
\for  doing  so  waa  entirely  inappropriau  and 
Unrelated  to  the  other  set,  This  entire  laaue 
la  nnalyaed  at  length  in  appendix  D. 

Ifor  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  s.  749,  S.  1197,  and  the  re- 
cently enacted  New  York  SUU  law,  ahould 
be  substituted  for  these  provisions  of  the 
oommktee  bill:  to  wit.  that  employera  and 
their  represenutivoa  be  required  to  report 
those  fihanotal  expendlttu'ea  only  which  ara 
designed  to  Inurfere  with,  raatraln.  or  coerce 
employeesVin  the  exercise  of  their  sututory 
rlghu  or  to  secure  information  about  the 
activities  ensaged  In  by  their  employees  in 
ths  proper  and  lagltlmaU  exercise  of  thoea 
rights. 

acvnioNa  ^  tmi  TArr-HAaTLcr  act 

Tha  revelatlof|s  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee which  haVa  ao  aroused  the  American 
public  have  not  oeen  primarily  concerned 
with  labor-managimant  relations,  and  are 
related  only  IncldebuUy  to  the. area  cov- 
ered by  the  Taft-Hkrtley  Act.  Hence,  we 
agree  with  thoaa  whcr^lnslst  that  the  labor- 
reform  legislation  to  Oipipe  with  corruption, 
racketeering,  and  lacK^of  inurnol  union 
democracy  which  the  pfibllc  la  demanding, 
U  wholly  different  from  and  unrelated  to 
revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  law  governing 
labor-management  relations  and  that  the 
two  are  best  dealt  with  entirely  aaparaiUly. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  amendmenu  of 
the  Taft-Hortloy  Act  which  are  ao  directly 
relaud  to  the  subject  of  labor  reform  and 
which  are  ao  tnevlUbly  inUrtwlned  with  any 
adequau  program  for  effective  reform,  that 
we  do  not  healtkte  to  aasert  that  abaent  such 
Taft-Hartley  amendmenu,  no  adaquaU  and 
effective  legislative  labor  reform  program  U 
atUlnable,  In  our  opinion,  there  are  no 
more  thnn  four  of  such  eeeentlal  Taft- 
Hartley  amendmenu  and  they  have  all  been 
dealt  with  at  coiulderable  length  In  thla 
minority  report. 

They  ara  aa  followai    ' 

Flrat,  elimination  of  the  loopholH  In  the 
ban  agalnat  aacondary  boyeotU; 

Second,  aoma  llmiutlona  on  the  right  of 
minority  unlona  to  engage  In  orgauUatlonal 
nnd  recognition  picketing; 

Third,  tha  elimination  of  the  "no  man'a 
land "  In  labor  dlapuua  and  the  eolutlon  of 
the  problema  whleh  tha  exiaUnce  of  the  "no 
man's  land"  had  glvsn  rise  to;  and 

Last,  the  revision  of  section  909  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prrvent  oerUln  abusea 
Involving  so-called  middlemen  and  possible 
subversion  of  union  offlcisls  as  provided  in 
the  committee  bill  but  as  amended  along  the 
lines  unsuccessfully  proposed  In  committee 
by  the  minority. 

We  cannot  think  of  nny  other  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  any  relevant  or 
legitimate  amendment  thereto  which  has  or 
could  hava  even  the  slightest  slgniAcanoe 
for  or  be  in  the  slighUtt  degree  necessary 
to  the  ochlevement  of  an  effective  labor  re- 
form program.  For  that  reason  we  belleva 
that  all  other  proposed  amendmenu  to  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act  such  as  are  contained  la 
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both  tlie  oonunlttec  and  administrative  bills 
are  entirely  Irrelevant  to  the  prolessed  ob- 
jective of  lab<» -reform  legislation. 

Our  conclUBlon  In  this  respect  la  entirely 
consistent  with  the  action  talcen  by  our 
committee  In  establishing  a  panel  of  13 
labor  relations  experts  to  make  a  study  of 
needed  revisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  to  report  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  our  committee.  It  seems  to  us 
tliat  for  the  Congress  to  act  on  any  revision 
of  Taft-Hartley  which  Is  unrelated  to  the 
subject  of  labor  reform  la  to  anticipate,  yes. 
even  to  undercut  the  work  of  that  panel  of 
experts. 

The  sole  Justification  advanced  for  the  In- 
consistency of  the  committee  bill  in  Includ- 
ing irrelevant  Taft-Hartley  amendments, 
despite  the  creation  of  the  paneF  of  experts, 
bas  been  the  assertion  that  these  amend- 
ments are  noncontroverslal.  This  Is  utterly 
inaccurate.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  these  or 
similar  amendments  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  committee  bill  and  In  S.  748,  the  ad- 
ministration bin.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
of  them  were  in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1958.  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely their  presence  In  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill  which  contributed  to  last  year's  defeat 
of  that  measure  in  the  House,  and  that  it- 
self constitutes  substantial  proof  of  their 
controversial  nature.  In  any  event.  If 
clearer  proof  were  needed  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  these  Irrelevant  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  In  either  bill  which  does  not 
find  labor  and  management  Irreconcilably 
opposed  to  each  other  on  the  question  of 
their  desirability. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  these  Irrele- 
vant Taft-Hartley  amendments,  by  which  we 
mean  every  amendment  to  that  statute  ex- 
cept the  fovir  we  have  enumerated  above,  be 
stricken  from  the  committee  bill  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate  when  offered  as  amendments 
on  the  floor. 

rOLinCAI.  CONTKIBUTIONS  AKD  EXPENDmTXCS  BT 
LABOR    UNIONS 

Despite  his  unique  leadership  and  out- 
atandlng  eminence  In  the  field  of  labor  re- 
form, resulting  from  his  activity  ati'Chairman 
of  the  rackets  committee,  the  minority  re- 
ports with  regret  that  no  provision  of  Senator 
McCi-ELLAN's  labor  reform  bill.  S.  1137.  or 
his  other  bills  dealing  with  necessary  and 
relevant  Taft-Hartley  changes,  was  discussed 
by  the  committee  except  for  one  or  two 
of  a  mincM-  nature  offered  as  amendments 
by  the  minority. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  to  these  measures  on  the  floor  the  '*are- 
ful  consideration  they  deserve  and  which 
they  were  never  given  in  conunittee  through 
any  action  In  that  direction  by  any  member 
of  Senator  McClellan'b  own  party. 

We  of  the  minority  are  especially  interested 
in  a  provision  of  his  bill.  S.  1137,  dealing 
with  a  problem  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  a 
direct  and  substantial  bearing  on  labor 
union  reform,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  labor  union  democracy. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  what  every 
well-Informed  observer  knows,  that  the  labor 
movement  has  grown  from' a  puny  infancy 
to  a  lusty  and  stalwart  maturity.  The  power 
and  influence  which  the  labor  union  wields 
over  Its  own  membership  and  exerts  In  the 
political,  as  well  as  the  economic  sphere,  is 
becoming  increasingly  irresistible.  There  is 
a  widespread  recognition  among  the  knowl- 
edgeable that  in  areas  where  the  labor  move- 
ment la  well  entrenched,  its  membership, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  compulsory 
unionism  required  under  union  security 
contract  provisions,  has  Increasingly  become 
a  captive  membership  (see  quotationa  from 
Profs.  Clark  Kerr  and  Clyde  Summers  In 
appendix  D). 

For  these  reasons  It  seems  Imperative  to  us 
that  the  Congress  seriously  consider  the  need 
for  legislation  In  connection  with  the  grow- 
ing   political    activitlee    of    labor    unions. 


Existing  Federal  law  on  the  subject  is  ap- 
plicable solely  to  these  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  elective  olBce,  and  la  en- 
tirely Inapplicable  to  such  activities  in  con- 
nection with  State  and  local  political  cam- 
paigns and  elections.  Very  few  States  either 
limit  or  prohibit  these  activities,  and  Judi- 
cial decisions  have  demonatrated  the  In- 
efflcacy  of  existing  Federal  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Unless  these  activities  are  regulated 
and  curbed  by  effective  Federal  legislation, 
there  Is  danger  that  union  political  power 
may  eventually  become  so  overwhelming  at 
to  be  able  to  sweep  all  before  it.  abridging 
indivldiial  civil  rights  in  the  process. 

Section  304  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
amended  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  corporations  and  labor 
organizations  to  make  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  In  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
Federal  office.  This  provision  has  proved  to 
be  largely  Ineffectuul  Insofar  as  unions  are 
concerned. 

The  only  bill  prei«ntly  before  the  Senate 
which  deals  with  the  subject  is  8.  1137  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  McClzxlan.  Section  412(a) 
of  that  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  labor 
organization,  or  an}'  officer,  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative of  such  organization  to  make  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  out  of  money, 
trust  funds,  or  other  property  of  such  labor 
organization  if  the  purpose  is  to  Influence 
voters  or  affect  the  results  of  any  election, 
party  primary,  convention  or  caucus,  or  to 
make  any  contribution  out  of  such  mooey. 
funds  or  property  to  or  in  behalf  of,  any 
candidate. 

It  la  also  made  unlawful  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  Its  officers  and  agents  to  coercA 
or  attempt  to  coerce  any  member  of  the 
labor  organization  to  contribute  acrTlees  or 
money  to  any  party,  committee  organization, 
agency,  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  results  of  such  election,  primary, 
etc.  The  bill  expressly  provides  that  noth- 
ing therein  shall  impair  the  right  of  in- 
dividual officers  or  members  to  vote,  express 
their  opinions  on  political  subjects  or  to 
contribute  their  own  services  or  money  for 
political  purposes. 

If  the  Senate  enacts  legislation  which 
preserve*  union  funds  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  created,  it  Is  dlfflcult  to 
imagine  how  it  can  ignore  a  widespread 
abuse  which  strikes  so  directly  at  the  civil 
rights  of  the  members.  Compulsory  union- 
ism can  constitute  a  dangerous  restriction 
on  freedom,  but  the  deadliest  danger  conies 
from  a  subtle  extension  of  compulsory  un- 
ionism into  the  political  area.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  regular  deduction  from  a 
man's  pay  for  poIltl;:al  purposes.  The  union 
member,  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  his  Job, 
Is,  in  effect,  required  to  sign  a  blank  polKlcal 
check  for-  the  union  leader.  The  union 
official  then  disposes  of  the  worker's  money 
in  such  political  campaigns  as  be,  the  union 
official,  sees  fit. 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  the  union  offi- 
cial from  using  the  member's  own  money  to 
support  political  candidates  which  the  union 
member  himself  opposes.  In  other  words, 
that  union  member  may  go  down  to  the 
polls  and  vote  for  a  candidate  who  is,  at  the 
same  time,  being  opposed  by  the  union 
leader;  but  the  union  leader  Is  nullifying  to 
a  degree  the  franchise  of  such  a  union  mem- 
ber by  requiring  him  to  contribute  money 
which  the  union  official  can  then  use  against 
his  chosen  candidate. 

Which  la  worse — to  prevent  a  man  from 
voting,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  let  him 
vote  but  compel  him.  at  the  same  time,  to 
supply  political  funds  which  may  be  used 
against  his  chosen  candidate?  There  are 
millions  of  union  members  in  this  country 
today  who  are  making  forced  political  con- 
tributions on  pain  of  losing  their  Jobs.  They 
are  the  new  second-class  citizens  in  America. 
They  are  the  citiaens  whom  we,  t>y  law.  have 
turned  over  not  only  to  the  economic  but 


to  the  political  mercies  of  a  small  group  of 
union  politicians.  This  is  a  new  serfdom, 
where  a  citiien  is  required  to  surrender  s 
portion  of  his  freedom  of  political  choice  to 
a  union  politician  or  be  discharged  from 
his  Job  on  the  grounds  of  failtire  to  pay  his 
dues. 

The  commltee  bill  has  been  heralded  as 
a  bill  which  would  reduce  the  power  of  the 
union  boss.  There  could  be  no  greater 
power  than  complete  political  power.  We 
believe  the  provisions  of  Senator  McClxl- 
LAN's  bill,  S.  1137,  dealing  with  the  use  of 
union  funds  for  political  purposes,  should 
be  added  to  the  coniniittee  bill  as  a  further 
and  most  essential  safeguard  for  the  civil 
liberties  of  union  members.  We  agree  that 
there  should  be  no  restrict  iotis  upon  an  In- 
dividual union  member  in  contributing  his 
own  money  or  his  own  time  for  political 
purposes. 

PROPOSES    amendments 

The  committee  bill  would  become  an  ef- 
fective labor  reform  measure  if  it  cleaned  up 
the  "gimmicks "  described  In  appendix  B. 
dropped  Irrelevant  Taft-Hartiey  revisions, 
and  adopted  amendments  In  the  following 
areas: 

(1)  Imposed  fiduciary  obligations,  en- 
forcible  by  union  members,  on  the  officials 
of  labor  unions. 

(2)  Imposed  the  effective  sanctions  of  de- 
nial of  tax  immunity  and  of  access  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Nation- 
al Mediation  Board,  and  so  forth,  on  unions 
which  violate  the  bill's  provisions. 

(3)  Solved  the  problenu  arising  out  of  the 
no  man's  land  by  permitting  the  States  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  in  those  classes  of  labor 
cases  which  the  Federal  Labor  Board  would 
refuse  to  entertain. 

(4)  Limited  organizational  and  recogni- 
tion picketing  by  unions  which  clearly  do  not 
repressent  a  majority  of  the  employees  of 
the   picketed   employer. 

(5)  Closed  the  loopholes  in  the  present  law 
dealing  with  secondary  boycotts. 

(6)  Limited  effectively  political  expendl> 
tures  and  contributions  by  labor  unions. 

We  Intend  either  to  offer  or  support  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  appropriate  amendments 
baaed  as  far  as  possible  on  the  bills  S.  748  and 
S.  1137,  which  are  designed  to  achieve  these 
minimum  objectives. 

UNIONS   OP   COVERNMXMT    EMPIOTEXS 

In  addition  we  propose  to  offer  or  support 
sn  amendment  to  correct  an  Inequity  In  the 
committee  bill,  the  Import  of  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  As  the  bill  now 
reads  labor  unions  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  Government  employees  and  whose 
employers  are  govemniental  bodies  or  agen- 
cies of  any  kind.  Federal,  Bute,  local.  mi>> 
nictpal.  etc  .  are  subject  to  all  the  require- 
ments, restrictions,  and  limitations  of  the 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  unions  and  their 
Government  employee  members  (of  whom 
there  are  about  S'i  million)  receive  few  or 
none  of  the  benefits  under  existing  labor  law. 
both  State  and  Federal.  They  are  complete- 
ly excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  thus  are  denied  the  rights 
and  benefits  extended  to  members  of  non- 
governmental unions,  and  as  far  as  Federal 
employees  are  concerned,  are  specifically  de- 
nied the  right  to  strike.  Similar  limitations 
on  the  union  activities  of  governmental  em- 
ployees are  well-nigh  universal  at  every  level 
of  government  throtighout  the  Nation. 

Thus  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  denied  the  right  to 
strike  or  plckef^TTe  denied  protection  against 
discrimination  in  employment  because  o( 
nnlon  activities,  cannot  compel  their  for- 
ernmental  employers  to  bargain  collectively 
or  to  enter  Into  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments even  when  their  unions  represent  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  a  unit,  cannot 
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attain  excltisire  representation  statiu.  and 
cannot,  through  their  unions,  secure  union 
security  arrangements  requiring  membership 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment, 
such  as  are  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Hence.  these  Government  employee 
unions,  if  not  taken  out  from  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  committ4«  bill,  would  be 
the  victims  of  an  inequitable  statutory  ar- 
rangement whereby  they  would  find  them- 
selves subject  to  many  Federal  regulations 
and  controls  without  beinjg  extended  the 
beneflu  and  righu  enjoyed  by  other  types 
of  labor  organizations  under  Federal  law. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  an  unjustifiable  inequity  is  the 
need  for  vindicating  a  most  fundamental 
principle  which  underlies  a  free  society.  It 
Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  existence  and 
continued  development  of  genuinely  volun- 
tary social  organizations,  n(t  dependent  on 
Government  and  free  from  Government  reg- 
ulation. Is  an  essential  condlUon  of  a  healthy 
democratic  society 

Labor  unions  of  govemnvental  employees 
such  as  we  have  described  meet  every  test  of 
what  constitutes  a  genuinely  voluntary,  pri- 
vate association.  They  have  no  power  of 
any  kind,  statutory,  economic,  or  otherwise, 
to  compel  anyone  to  Join,  or  their  members 
to  remain  such.  They  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  voluntarily  extended  sup- 
port of  their  members  for  their  continued 
existence,  and  must  In  turn  Justify  such 
support  by  the  continued  service  they  ren- 
der their  members.  Any  misconduct,  der- 
eliction, or  corruption  is  well  guarded 
against  by  the  right  of  eiich  member  to 
withdraw  from  the  organize tlon.  thus  cut- 
ting off  its  only  sources  of  revenue.  As  a 
result,  corrupticm.  racketeering,  gangsterism, 
find  It  well  nigh  impossible  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know 
of  a  single  Instance  In  which  these  evils  have 
been  found  to  exist  in  a  ucion  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  we  are  reliably  in- 
former that  In  all  the  years  of  their  exist- 
ence, no  Government  union  has  ever  im- 
posed a  trusteeship  over  a  l(x:al  or  subordi- 
nate body. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  offer  and  sup- 
port on  the  Senate  fioor  an  amendment  to 
exclude    unions    of    Government    employees 
from  the  coverage  of  the  committee  bill. 
Barrt  Gou>watcx. 

EVERCTT     McKlNLEY     DoiKSEN. 

Appendck    a 

MiNORHT  Amendments  Ai opted  bt  the 
CoMMrrrEz 

The  minority  was  successful  In  having 
some  of  their  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  to  this  extent  have  some- 
what improved  the  bill  by  closing  several 
loopholes  and  correcting  some  omissions  and 
deficiencies.  But  the  committee  bill,  despite 
the  addition  of  the  minori^.y  amendments, 
is  still  woefully  inadequate  to  achieve  a 
minimum  of  necessary  labor  reform. 

The  amendments  successfully  offered  by 
the  minority  and  described  below  appear  In 
italic. 

Section  101(a):  This  section  requires  a 
union  to  file  with  the  Secretery  a  copy  of  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  and  a  report,  bof^ 
signed  by  its  officers.  Our  amendment  re- 
quires the  union  officers  to  sign  the  copy  of 
Its  constitution  and  bylaws  as  well  as  the 
report. 

Section  101(a)(1) :  ThU  report  must  con- 
tain the  name  of  the  union  and  address  of 
its  principal  place  of  businesH  and,  if  differ- 
ent, the  address  where  its  books  and  records 
are  kept.  Where  the  books  and  records  of  the 
union  are  housed  separately  from  the  union's 
headquarters,  our  amendment  also  requires 
the  address  where  the  books  and  records  are 
kept. 


Section  101(a)(3):  The  report  must  set 
forth  the  Initiation  fee  or  fees  which  are 
required  of  new  or  transferred  members  by 
the  constitution.  Oiu-  amendment  thus 
broadens  the  filing  requirement  to  include 
fees  charged  transferred  members  from  other 
locals.  If  the  fee  scale  for  transferred  mem- 
bers differs  in  any  way  from  that  for  new 
members,  a  very  common  practice,  this  in- 
formation should  be  made  known  to  the 
union  members. 

Action  101(a)(5):  This  subsection  re- 
quires the  union  to  file  a  detailed  statement 
covering  the  union's  Internal  operations  and 
procedures.  It  did  not.  however,  require  any 
information  as  to  the  procedure  for  disciplin.- 
ing  or  removal  -f  union  officers  or  agents 
Our  amendment  requires  such  a  report. 

Further,  the  union  must  report  on  the 
constitution's  procedure  for  imposition  of 
fines,  suspensions,  and  expulsions  of  mem- 
bers, including  the  grounds  upon  which  such 
action  may  be  taken  and  any  provision  made 
for  notice,  hearings,  judgment  on  the  evi- 
dence, and  appeal  procedure.  Our  amend- 
ment thus  broadens  the  requirement  to  in- 
clude fine  and  suspension  of  members  and 
any  provition  for  notice,  hearing  and  appeal. 

Section  101(b)(3)  :  The  union  must  file  a 
financial  statement  listing  the  salaries,  al- 
lowances and  other  direct  or  indirect  dis- 
bursements  to  each  officer  and  also  to  each 
employee  who  received  more  than  $10,000  in 
the  aggregate.  Under  this  section  as  origi- 
nally worded,  gifts,  gratuities  and  other  si>e- 
cial  favors  (not  covered  by  salaries  or  allow- 
ances) need  not  have  been  reported.  The 
adoption  of  our  amendment  plugs  this  loop- 
hole. 

Section  101(b)  (4)  (5) :  The  report  must 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  loans  to 
union  olBcers,  employees,  or  members  and 
also  to  any  business  enterprise  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  purpose,  security,  and 
arrangements  for  repayment.  If  it  Is  Impor- 
tant for  the  members  to  know  about  the  se- 
curity and  repayment  of  the  loan.  It  Is  even 
more  Important  that  they  know  the  purpose 
of  the  loan.  Our  amendment  gives  the  union 
members  this  information. 

Section  102:  Union  officers  and  employees 
must  file  a  report  on  an^  Income  or  other 
benc/Jt  with  monetary  value  derived  from  a 
conflict-of-interest  situation.  Since  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  a  person  may  have 
a  conflict  of  Interest  without  receiving  what 
is  technically  income,  our  amendment  plugs 
this  loophole  by  requiring  disclosure  of  any 
other  benefit  with  monetary  value  derived  by 
a  union  officer  or  employee  from  a  confilct  of 
Interest. 

Section  102(a)(4):  Similarly,  any  union 
officer  or  employee  must  disclose  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  business  which  buys,  sells,  or 
leases  to.  or  otherwise  deals  uHth  his  union. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  of  last 
year  contained  the  words  "otherwise  dealing 
with,"  there  is  no  rational  explanation  for 
the  omission  of  this  phrase  from  the  Ken- 
nedy-ErvIn  bill.  As  Prof.  Archibald  Cox 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
this  year: 

"If  the  principle  that  a  union  officer  should 
report  any  situation  In  which  he  stands  to 
make  a  personal  profit  from  a  transaction 
with  a  union  is  sound  as  applied  to  a  sale  or  a 
lease  it  Is  Just  as  sound  as  applied  to  other 
business  dealings.  I  virge  that  the  committee 
restore  the  words  omitted." 

We  agree  with  Professor  Cox.  and  our 
amendment  therefore  broadens  the  language 
of  the  section  by  the  insertion  of  the  phrase 
"or  otherwise  dealing  with"  to  cover  every 
conflict-of-interest  situation. 

Section  102(a)  (6) :  A  union  officer  or  em- 
ployee must  file  a  report  covering  any  pay- 
ment of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  re- 
ceived  directly  or  indirectly  from  any 
employer  or  his  agent  or  consultant  except 
payments  referred  to  in  section  302(c)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,    Our  amendment  requires 


a  report  covering  any  payment  by  an  em- 
ployer or  his  agent  to  a  union  officer  or 
employee.  This  Is  in  contra^  to  the  original 
wording  of  the  biU  which  required  a  report 
only  on  employer  payments  to  a  union  officer 
or  employee  pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  officer  or  employee  would  influ- 
ence or  affect  employees  in  the  exercise  <rf  - 
their  rights. 

Ssction  102(c)  :  No  one  need  report  under 
this  section  unless  he  holds  or  has  held  an 
Interest,  or  has  engaged  In  a  conflict-of- 
interest  transaction.  Our  amendment  adds 
the  words  "or  has  held"  in  order  to  make  it 
useless  for  an  officer  or  employee  to  divest 
himself  of  any  conflict-of-interest  benefit 
in  order  to  avoid  the  filing  of  such  report. 

Section  lOSraMl):  This  section  requires 
employers  to  file  repKJrts  covering  payments 
to  middlemen  who  are  to  persuade  employees 
to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise  their  rights. 
Under  the  original  language  no  report  would 
be  required -concerning  an  agreement  where 
a  middleman  persuades  employees  to  exer- 
clEc  their  rights;  I.e..  to  Join  a  union.  In- 
formation covering  this  type  of  an  agree- 
ment requires  disclosure  as  much  as  where 
the  object  of  the  agreement  is  to  persuade 
employees  not  to  Join  a  union.  Our  amend- 
ment closes  this  loophole. 

Section  103(a)(2):  Among  other  things, 
this  section  exempts  from  the  reporting  re- 
quirement expenditures  by  an  employer  in- 
curred in  publishing  In  his  own  name  a 
newspaper,  newsletter,  or  other  letter  or  com- 
munication, or  advertisement.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  original  provision  would  have 
been  construed  to  cover  advertisemenu  by 
an  employer  and  therefore  ovu-  amendment 
clears  up  this  doubt  by  Including  the  word 
"advertisement"  In  the  exemption. 

Section  103(a)(4):  This  section,  written 
into  the  bill  by  our  amendment,  requires  an 
employer  to  file  a  report  on  any  dealings  he 
may  have  with  a  union  officer  or  employee 
and  which  would  require  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  file  a  conflict-of-interest  report.  It 
thus .  operates  as  a  double  check  on  both 
employer  and  union  personnel  confiict-of- 
interest  cases. 

Section  103(d):  Nothing  contained  in  this, 
section  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
other  person  to  file  a  report  unless  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
Otir  amendment  substituted  "any  other 
person"  In  place  of  "labor  relations  con- 
sultant" inasmuch  as  the  bill  does  not  con- 
tain a  definition  of  "labor  relations  con- 
sultant." 

Section  104(c) :  This  section  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shairmake  available 
reports  filed  by  any  person  to  State  agencies. 
For  somr  unknown  reason,  the  bill  originally 
covered  only  labor  union  and  employer  re- 
ports excluding  confilct-of-lnterest  reports 
filed  by  union  officers  and  employees.  Our 
amendmient  substituting  "person"  for  "labor 
organization  and  employer"  covers  confllct- 
of- interest  reports  of  imion  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  well. 

Section  105:  Every  person  required  to  file 
reports  xmder  Sections  101.  102,  and  103. 
must  preserve  tbe  records  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Section  102 
reports  are  those  filed  by  union  officers  and 
employees  covering  their  conflicts  tjf  in- 
terest. Again,  our  amendment  plugs  this 
gap  by  requiring  these  records  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Section  106(b)  :  The  Secretary  is  given 
authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  form,  time  of  filing,  and  pub- 
lication of  reports.  No  authority  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the 
time  of  filing  such  reports.  Our  amend- 
ment corrects  this  omission. 

The  Secretary  is  also  given  authority  to 
prescribe  simplified  reports  where  he  finds 
that  a  detailed  report  would  be  unduly  bur- 
densome on  unions  by  virtue  of  their  size. 
In   order   to   deny   large   unions   the   special 
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privilege  of  b«Lng  able  to  file  almpUfled  re- 
porta.  our  amendment  UmlU  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  prescribe  eimpllfled  report*  only 
where  a  detailed  report  would  be  burden- 
some on  the  union  because  of  its  Hse. 

Section  109(c) :  The  Secretary  shafl  have 
the  power  and  U  directed  when  he  believes 
it  necessary  In  order  to  determine  whether 
anyone  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
a  provision  of  this  bill  to  make  investiga- 
tions. 

As  originally  worded,  this  section  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  the  authority 'to 
investigate  the  books  and  records  of  persons 
reporting  under  the  act  only  when  he  had 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person  had 
violated  provisions  of  the  act.     On  the  sur- 
face, the  term  "probable  cause"  would  ap- 
pear to  give  the  Secretary  a:i  the  investi- 
gatory power  that  he  needed.    But  the  words 
"probable    cause"    would    throw    a    monkey 
wrench    into    the    Secretary's    Investigatory 
machinery.     Probable    cause    means    more 
than  mere  suspicion  that  the  act  has  been 
Tiolated.    To  have  probable  cause,  a  person 
miist  have  such  evidence  as  would  lead  the 
ordinary   prudent   man   to  believe   that   the 
act  has  been  violated.     Consequently,  every 
time   he   commenced    an    Investigation    the 
Secretary  could  be  dragged  into  court  unUl 
the   question    of    probable    cause    had    been 
decided.    Under  nearly  every  statute  requir- 
ing the  filing  of  reports,  such  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  Administrator  can  conduct  "spot 
cheek"    Investigations   unhampered    by    the 
"probable  cause"  requirement.    Our  amend- 
ment rewrites  this  section  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary Investigatory  power   when  he  believes 
It  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether 
a  violation  has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur. 
Section    107(a) :  A    labor    union    is    pro- 
hibited from  making  loans  to  any  ofBcer  or 
employee  ti^ich  results  in  a  total  indebted- 
ness on  the  part  of  such  officer  or  employee 
to  the  labor  union  in  excess  of  $1,500. 

As  originally  worded,  this  section  would 
have  prohibited  a  union  from  making  loans 
to  any  officer  or  employee  In  excess  of  $1,500. 
The  loophole  here  is  quite  obvious.  The 
union  could  make  an  unlimited  sertes  of 
loans  to  one  of  its  officers  each  in  the 
amount  of  $1,499  without  violating  this 
section.  Our  amendment  closes  this  loop- 
hole by  prohibiting  loans  which  result  in  a 
total  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
to  the  union  in  excess  of  $1,500. 

Section  107(b) :  Our  amendment  adds  a 
new  subsection  prohibiting  a  union  or  an 
employer  from  paying  the  fine  or  costs  of 
defense  of  .any  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
indicted  for  or  convicted  of  any  violation 
of  the  act.  If  the  person  is  acquitted  he 
may  be  reimbursed  for  his  expenses.  Our 
amendment  therefore  prohibits  the  funds  of 
the  union  or  the  corporation  from  being 
used  In  such  an  improper  manner. 

Section  108(c)  :  A  person  who  willfully 
conceals,  withholds,  or  destroys  any  books, 
records,  reports,  etc..  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  and  or  Imprisonment.  Making  it  a 
crime  to  destroy  books  and  records  takes 
care  of  only  part  of  the  problem.  It  should 
also  be  made  a  crime  to  withhold  or  conceal 
books  and  records  and  our  amendment  cov- 
ers this  situation. 

Section  109(b) :  This  secUon  provides  that 
a  union  member  may  sue  a  person  convicted 
of  embezzling  union  funds,  only  after  the 
union  has  failed  or  refused  to  sue  to  re- 
cover these  funds  within  S  months  after 
being  requested  to  do  so  by  the  member. 
Under  this  section  as  originally  worded  a 
union  could  employ  stalling  tectlcs  for  an 
Indefinite  period  during  which  the  embez- 
zled funds  might  be  completely  dissipated. 
Our  amendment  adds  a  6-month  time  lim- 
itation so  that  the  member  can  sue  if  the 
request  Is  not  granted  within  that  time. 

Section  110(c) :    Our  amendment  adds  • 
new  secUon  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  Sec- 
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r«tUT  to  bring  suits  in  oourt  to  restrain 
or  prevent  violations  of  the  act  and  also  to 
compel  compliance  with  th*  provisions  of 
the  act.  Without  our  amendment,  the  bill 
would  rely  exclualTely  on  crlmlnAl  penaltiM 
to  compel  compliance.  In  many  eases,  crim- 
inal statutes  have  proved  to  be  Ineffectlvs, 
and  our  amendment  partially  corrects  this 
weakness  in  the  bill  by  giving  the  Secretary 
this  additional  authority. 

Section  ill:  This  section,  making  it  un- 
lawful to  carry  on  extortion  plckeUng,  was 
originally  made  an  unfair  labor  practice  in 
the  bill.  But  our  amendment  makes  it  a 
crime  under  secUon  303  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Also,  as  originally  worded,  this  provi- 
sion would  have  prevented  a  union  from 
picketing  for  a  pay  Increase  or  any  other 
legitimate  economic  benefit.  Our  amend- 
ment corrects  this  faulty  draftsmanship  by 
insuring  the  union's  right  to  engage  In 
peaceful  picketing  for  lawful  objectives. 

Section  201  (a):  This  section  requires 
trusteeship  reporU  to  be  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  of  the  supervisory 
union.  <u  well  as  the  trustees.  Our  amend- 
ment substitutes  the  treasurer  for  the  sec- 
reUry  and.  In  addition,  requires  the  report 
to  be  signed  by  the  trustees  as  well. 

Section  SlO(b);  Our  amendment  adds 
new  langviage  to  the  elecUon  secUon  pre- 
venting the  union  and  its  officers  from  dis- 
criminating for  or  against  any  candidate 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  membership  lists 
of  the  union.  Our  amendment  would  also 
provide  for  adequate  election  safeguards  to 
insure  a  fair  count  of  the  ballot  as  well  as 
the  right  of  any  candidate  to  have  an  ob- 
server at  the  polU  and  at  the  counting  of 
the  ballots. 

Section  301(d) :  This  secUon  provides  that 
a  reasonable  opportunity  be  given  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  and  every  member 
in  good  standing  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a 
candidate  and  hold  office  and  to  support  the 
candidate  of  his  choice.  uHthout  being  sub- 
feet  to  penalty,  interference,  or  reprisal  of 
any  kind  by  the  union  or  its  officers.  This 
la  a  most  Important  amendment  aubmltted 
by  the  minority  because  to  some  degree  It 
heliM  Insure  a  democraUc  procedure  in  any 
election  of  union  officers. 

Section  302(b) :  The  Secretary  shall  have 
the  power  to  investigate  complaint*  and 
where  tn  Invalid  election  Is  set  aside,  he  shall 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  elecUon  or  hear- 
ing  and  vote  upon  the  removal  of  officers. 
Our  amendment  gives  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  supervise  a  hearing  and  vote 
upon  the  removal  of  officers.  Further,  the 
committee  adopted  our  amendment  which 
gives  a  court  the  power  to  preserve  the  assets 
of  the  union  where  a  union  elecUon  is  being 
Judicially  challenged. 

Section  302(c)(2):  Where  the  ooiu-t  de- 
clares an  elecUon  invalid  and  a  new  elecUon 
U  held  or  the  proceeding  is  for  the  removal 
of  officers,  the  Secretary  shall  certify  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  or  the  removal  proceed- 
ings to  the  court  for  the  Issuance  of  a  decree. 
Our  amendment  makes  this  procedure  apply 
to  the  removal  of  efflcers  as  well  as  to  the 
regular  or  usual  election  of  union  officers. 

Section  303:  This  secUon  provides  that  no 
labor  union  Is  required  to  hold  elections 
with  greater  frequency  than  Is  required  by 
this  bill  or  Its  own  consUtuUon  and  bylaws. 
This  means  that  a  local  union  could  con- 
tinue to  •hoi'"  elecUon  of  officers  once  every 
5  years  as  provided  by  its  constitution  with- 
out violaUng  the  provisions  of  the  bill  even 
though  the  bill  provides  for  elecUons  st  least 
every  3  years.  This  is  a  'gimmick'  that  the 
minority  overlooked.  The  bill  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  requiring  local  unions  to  hold 
election  of  officers  at  least  once  every  3  years 
and  internaUonals  at  least  once  every  6 
years.  But  the  language  of  this  secUon 
provides  the  imlons  with  an  opportunity  to 
amend  their  consUtutlons  to  require  the 
holding  of  elections  less  frequently  than  pro- 


vided in  the  bill,  thus  rendering  the  8-  and 
6-year  election  provisions  a  nullity.  It  la 
the  IntenUon  of  the  minority  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  to  take  care  of  this 
"gimmick." 

SecUon  305(a) :  This  seeUon  prohlbiu 
convicts  from  holding  union  office  in  certain 
cases  {other  than  an  employee  performing 
exctusively  clerical  or  custodial  duties).  Our 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  this  pro- 
hibition does  not  apply  to  employees  «-bose 
duties  are  purely  clerical  or  custodial  in 
nature. 

SecUon  305(b) :  This  section  states  that  no 
person  who  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  "failed  to  file"  required  Information 
under  the  act  can  serve  as  a  union  officer. 
Our.amendmenOsubetitutes  "failed  to  file" 
for  "violated"  any  provision  of  this  title. 
The  original  language  raises  several  points. 
First.  tl>e  Secretary  cannot  determine  who 
violates  the  act;  that  is  for  the  court  to  de- 
termine. Second,  where  the  Secretary  did 
determine  someone  had  violated  the  filing 
requirements,  and  the  court  subsequently 
finds  the  person  not  to  have  violated  them 
because  of,  for  Instance,  a  proper  plea  of  self- 
incrimination,  that  peMon  would  remain 
eligible  to  serve  as  an  officer  of  the  union. 
Our  amendment  rewrites  this  section  so  as  to 
prohibit  a  person  who  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  failed  to  file  from  holding 
union  office,  regardless  of  whether  such  fail- 
ure to  file  is  A  "TlolaUon"  of  the  bill. 

This  section  alao  provides  that  a  labor 
union  or  officer  who  knowingly  permlu  • 
person  to  hold  office  in  violation  of  this  aec- 
Uon  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  an  officer  holds  ofllce 
by  permission  of  the  union  and  not  through 
another  officer,  otir  amendment  makes  it  a 
crime  for  the  union  for  violating  the  act. 
Without  this  amendment  the  provision 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  been 
a  nullity. 

Section  504:  Our  amendment  adds  a  new 
secUon  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  arrangement*  or  agreements 
with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies.  This 
provision  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  these  agencies  in  order 
to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  purpoaea  of 
the  act. 

SecUon  500(a) :  Our  amendment  adds  a 
new  subsection  to  the  bill  making  It  unlaw- 
ful for  a  union,  its  officers  or  any  agent,  to 
fine,  suspend,  or  otherwise  discipline  a  mem- 
ber for  exercising  his  rights  under  this  bill. 

Section  500(b):  Again,  our  amendment 
adds  a  new  subsection  to  the  bill  i«»k|ng  u 
unlawful  for  any  person,  by  the  use  of  force, 
violence  or  economic  reprisal,  to  restrain, 
coerce,  or  Intimidate  a  union  member  In  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  under  the  bill.  These 
two  amendments  provide  the  most  important 
safeguards  In  the  bill  for  protecting  union 
members  against  reprisals  for  exercising  even 
such  inadequate  rlghU  as  the  bill  confers 
upon  them. 

Section  507;  Nothing  in  this  act  shaU  be 
construed  to  impair  or  diminish  the  author- 
ity of  any  State  to  enact  or  enforce  its  oirn 
criminal  laws.  Our  amendment  adds  this 
secUou  to  the  bill  in  order  to  preserve  the  au- 
thority of  the  SUtes  to  apply  their  own 
criminal  law  against  possible  preemption  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

SecUon  602(a) :  It  shall  not  be  an  tmfalr 
labor  pracUce  for  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
building  and  construction  Indiistry  to  make 
an  agreement  covering  employees  engaged  In 
the  industry  with  a  union  because  (4)  such 
agreement  specifies  minimum  training.  In 
many  crafts  only  union  members  can  re- 
ceive apprenticeship  training  inasmuch  as 
only  the  union  provides  such  apprenUceship 
training.  Thus,  our  amendment,  by  striking 
out  the  word  "apprenticeship,"  prerenta 
the  legalization  of  closed  shop  agreements 
which   are   now    Illegal    under   Taft-HarUey 


Section  000:  Our  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  designate  an  officer  or  employees  of  the 
Board  as  acting  Oeneral  Counsel  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  that  office. 

These  amendments  undoubtedly  strength- 
en the  safeguards  for  such  righu  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  bestows  on  employees  and  on 
rank  and  file  union  member^.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  bill  in  fact,  confers  so  fevo 
rights,  and  the  few  it  appears  to  grant  are  so 
restricted  and  hedged  about  with  difficult 
conditions  and  limitations,  that  the  amend- 
ments successfully  urged  by  the  minority  are 
like  a  atout  lock  on  an  empty  strongbox.  If 
the  box  had  any  treasure  in  it,  the  lock's 
pretence  would  be  invaluable.  On  mn  empty 
box  the  lock  is  meaningless. 

Apfxmdu  B 

Thk  "OnuciCKS"  ex  thz  CoMsnrm  Bnx 

Even  if  the  committee  bill  effectively 
did  every  thing  It  appears  to  do,  It  would  still 
be  largely  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the  Job 
of  eliminating  or  even  subetantially  dimin- 
ishing abuses,  corruption,  and  racketeering 
In  the  labor-msnagement  field.  Its  serious 
omissions  In  this  respect,  however,  are  con- 
sidered In  the  body  of  the  minority  report. 
In  this  analysis  the  sole  purpose  will  be  to 
demonstrate  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill  belle  their  own  appear- 
ance, and  in  fact  do  not  give  employees  and 
union  members  the  rights,  benefiu.  and  pro- 
tections wlxich  are  claimed  for  them. 

I.  mniciAaT  oBi-ioanow  or  jnnon  omciKua 
(■■c.s  (b>> 


The  bill  does  no  more  than  declare  that 
It  encourages  the  faithful  observance  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities  by  union  ofliclals  by  rs- 
qulrlng  them  to  make  certain  financial  re- 
ports. But  by  the  use  of  the  word  "fiduciary" 
in  what  is  in  fact  merely  the  bill's  preamble, 
an  Impression  is  created  that  something  is 
being  done  about  the  fiduciary  obligations 
of  union  officials.  A  minority  amendment 
imposing  fiduciary  status  on  union  o«ft<'ipit 
and  giving  union  members  a  right  to  sue  in 
the  Federal  courts  for  breach  thereof  was 
rejected. 

n.  WHO  IS  A  vHioM  "omcn"r 
The  sanctions  of  the  committee  bill  are 
exclusively  criminal  snd  are  directed  mainly 
at  union  "ofllcers"  who  fall  to  comply  with 
its  requirements — reporting  of  financial  mat- 
ters, and  regulation  of  trusteeships,  and  of 
union  elecUons.  The  VS.  Supreme  Obtu-t 
has  held  that  a  union's  "officers"  are  only 
those  officials  who  are  so  designated  by  the 
union's  consUtuUon  and  that  function  is 
not  the  test.  Thus,  a  union  can  rewrite  its 
constitution  so  a*  to  have  only  a  aingle 
officer,  its  president  for  example.  That 
means  that  those  officials  who  perform  the 
duties  of  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
business  agent,  organizer,  manager,  member 
of  an  executive  board,  or  other  union  gov- 
erning body  are  not  "officers"  and  hence  com- 
pletely free  from  the  bill's  requirements  or 
sanctions.  A  minority  amendment  defining 
"union  ofllcers"  to  include  all  of  these  gov- 
erning or  policymaking  ofllcUIs  was  rejected. 

in.     LOANS     BT      UNIONS     TO     ITNION     OmcEBS. 
MKlCBn    AND  EMTLOTEXS    (SBC.    101     (b)     («)  )   ' 

Unions  must  report  all  loans  to  union 
members  and  officials  aggregating  more  than 
•260.  ThU  enables  the  union  leadership  to 
mske  loans  of  $250  or  less  to  favored  mem- 
bers or  officials,  to  deny  them  to  those  union 
people  who  for  one  reason  or  another  oppose 
the  leadership,  and  to  act  In  this  discrim- 
inatory fsshion  without  letting  the  mem- 
bership know  about  it.  A  more  effective 
device  for  permitting  an  Incumbent  union 
leadership  to  use  union  funds  for  perpetuat- 
ing itself  In  office  Is  difllciUt  to  imagine. 
Nevertheless,  a  minority  amendment  was  re- 
jected to  require  reporting  of  all  such  loans 
regardless  of  amount,  which  by  way  of  con- 
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trast  is  Just  what  the  bill  requires  with 
respect  to  loans  made  by  a  union  to  any 
business  enterprise. 

IV.  ooifrucT-or-iKnxz8T  bepoktino  by  ttnion 
omciALa  <Bac.  iot(a)> 
Section  lOa(a)  requires  every  union  officer 
and  every  union  employee  receiving  an  an- 
nual gross  salary  from  the  union  of  more 
than  $5 ,000  (except  mere  clerical  employees) 
to  report  any  confiict-of-interest  transaction 
as  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Generally,  these 
transactions  are  such  as  to  put  the  union 
man  on  both  sides  of  a  labor-management 
situation  at  the  same  time,  and  they  thus 
constitute  a  breach  of  his  duty  to  his  union. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  definition  of  "officer"  in 
the  bill.  ^11  union  policymaking  and  govern- 
ing officials  not  designated  as  officers  In  the 
constitution,  snd  who.  If  they  are  on  the 
union  pasrroll.  receive  less  than  $5,000  per 
year,  are  freed  from  the  requirement  of  re- 
porting these  fundamentally  unethical  trans- 
actions. This  provides  a  gaping  loophole  for 
those  dishonest  union  oOlcials  whose  main 
source  of  income  is  derived  not  from  their 
union  salaries  but  from  their  conflict-of- 
interest  transactions.  A  minority  amend- 
ment was  rejected  to  eliminate  the  $5,000 
salary  limitation  which  would  have  then  re- 
quired all  nonclerlcal  union  employees  to  re- 
port these  transactions.  By  way  of  contrast, 
however,  the  majority  did  knock  out  the 
$2,600  limitation  on  reporting  of  expendi- 
tures by  employers  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing employees. 

V.  CONFUCT-Or-INTEaEST  BENXTTTS  DXaiVXD 
THBOVCH    A    DUMMT    OK    STSAWMAN    SmTP 

A  minority  amendment  designed  to  re- 
quire reporting  of  benefits  derived  by  a 
union  official  in  a  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tion where  the  union  oOtclal  gets  his  un- 
ethical take  from  a  third-party  intermediary, 
was  rejected. 

VI.  CXKMPTIOIf  or  SMALL  UNIONS    (SEC.  101  <b)  > 

Having  agreed  In  subcommittee  to  a  mi- 
nority amendment  eliminating  the  power  ot 
the  Secretary  to  exempt  small  unions  and 
employers  from  the  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements, the  majority,  in  full  committee, 
put  it  back  in  again.  Their  argiiment  was 
that  such  reporting  would  be  burdensome  to 
many  small  unions.  However,  the  bill  al- 
ready contains  a  provision  autbortElng  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  simplified  reports 
where  full  reports  would  bo  burdensome. 
The  resxilt  of  retaining  this  exemption  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  some  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt unions,  such  as  the  Johnny  Dio  paper 
locals  having  few,  or  even  no  members,  to 
evade  the  financial  reporting  requirements 
of  the  bill. 

Vn.  tNTORMATION  IN  KEQITBED  riNANCIAL  KX- 
POBTS  TO  n  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  ITNIDN  MESC- 
BCas  (SEC.  101    (C)  > 

This  provision  sounds  as  if  union  mem- 
bers would  be  given  the  Information  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  their  union  officials 
honest.  Nothing  could  be  more  deceptive. 
Neither  the  union  member,  nor  even  the 
Secretary,  can  tell  by  looking  at  one  of  these 
required  financial  reports  whether  it  Is  accu- 
rate, erroneous,  or  delilierately  falsified.  In 
order  to  determine  that,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  report  with  the  basic 
union  books,  records,  and  accounts  from 
which  the  reix>rts  have  been  prepared.  It  Is 
only  then  that  discrepancies  might  become 
evident.  The  bill  falls  to  provide  that  union 
members  be  g^ven  access  to  these  basic  docu- 
ments. A  minority  amendment  to  that  ef- 
fect was  rejected.  It  was  argued  that  the 
bni  gives  the  Secretary  access  to  these  rec- 
ords and  that  is  enough  to  assure  that  re- 
ports filed  will  not  be  falsified.  This  asser- 
tion Is  entirely  unsound.  The  t>est  source  of 
information  would  l>e  alert  union  members 
who  had  discovered  falsifications  after  com- 
paring the  basic  union  records  with  the  filed 
reports.     Having    no    access    to   these    basic 


records,  union  members  are  rendered  largely 
useless  as  sources  of  information  for  such 
misconduct.  The  Secretary,  under  the  bill, 
must  rely  either  on  the  hit-and-miss  method 
of  spot  checking  a  sampling  of  the  filed  re- 
ports or  on  complaints  unsupported  by  con- 
crete e\-idence.  Which  of  these  Is  he  to 
investigate?  No  one  can  say.  This  omission 
renders  the  financial  filing  requirements  of 
the  bill  almost  entirely  worthless  despite  its 
specious  appearance  of  effectiveness. 

Vin.    PEESEKVATION    Or   BASIC    UNION    SECOKOS 
(SECS.  lOS.  IDS    (C)  ) 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  making 
and  preservation  of  the  records  upon  which 
the  filed  financial  reports  are  based  and 
Imposes  severe  penalties  for  their  destruction 
or  concealment.  This  adds  to  th^j  impression 
that  the  bill's  procedure  for  public  disclosure 
of  union  financial  affairs  is  being  effectively 
safeguarded.  But  the  very  people  who  are 
most  vitally  concerned  in  the  matter — the 
union  members — are  denied  access  to  these 
carefully  safeguarded  records,  a  right  en- 
Joyed  by  corporate  stockholders  with  respect 
to  corporaUon  records  in  almost  every  State 
In  the  UiUon.     (See  appendix  C.) 

XX.    ElffBEZZLEUENT  OE  UNION  rUNDS    (SBC. 

109(a)) 
This  makes  embezzlement  of  union  funds 
a  Federal  crime.  Embezzlement  of  any  kind 
Is  already  a  crime  In  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  local  laws  are  not  being 
properly  enforced.  This  provision  gives  un- 
ion members  notliihg  they  do  not  already 
have. 

X.    SUITS   BT   UNION    MEMBERS   TO   RECOVEE    EM- 
BEZTJiEn    UNION    FUND6     (SBC.    109(b)) 

Union  members  seem  to  t>e  given  the  right 
to  sue  in  a  Federal  or  State  court  any  union 
officer  who  has  been  convicted  of  embezzling 
union  fund*,  for  the  recovery  of  such  funds 
fcM-  the  benefit  of  the  union.     But  this  right 
accrues  so  long  after  the  act  of  embezzle- 
ment occurred  that  even  if  the  suit  is  suc- 
cessful  there  Is  small  likelihood  that  the 
stolen  funds  will  not  have  been  dissipated. 
Thus,   the  officer  must  first   be  guspected. 
then  investigated,  then  indicted,  tried,  and 
finally  convicted.    Even  then  the  suit  can't 
be  brought  by  the  union  member  until  0 
months  after  the  union's  officers  have  re- 
jected his  demand  that  they  bring  such  suit 
themselves.     The    period    between    the    in- 
dictment and  the  suit  by  the  union  member 
could   easily   span  several    years.    Further- 
more, this  apparent  right  of  the  union  mem- 
bet  to  sue  Is  so  hedged  about  by  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  he  is  far  better  off  suing 
in  a  State  court  under  State  law.    In  most 
States  he  could  bring  suit  as  soon  as  the 
money  was  misappropriated:  he  would  not 
need   to   wait   even    for   Indictment  of   the 
embe2Zling  official;    he  would  not  have  to 
show  criminal  intent;   and  he  could  secure 
a  Judgment  upon  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  rather  than  wait  for  a  criminal  con-  > 
victlon  requiring  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.     And   finally  the  committee   bill,  as 
a  further  condition  of  bringing  this  suit, 
requires   the   union  member   to  get  leave 
of  the  court  upon,  a  sworn  application  and 
for   good   cause   shown.     These  three   addi- 
tional conditions  transform  what  appears  to 
be  a  right  to  sue  Into  a  mere  privilege  de- 
pendent upon  the  court's  discretion.    Under 
State  law,  he  could  sue  as  of  right  without 
being  subject  to  these  conditions,  conditions 
Incidentally    which    the    law    imposes    very 
rarely,  only  in  unusual  tjrpes  of  cases,  and 
never  heretofore  In  this  type  of  legal  action. 
Thus,  upon  examination,  this  so-called  right 
to  sue  for  recovery  of  embezzled  funds  turns 
out  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  which  no 
lawyer  would  ever  advise  his  client  to  utilize. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  minority  secured 
acceptance  of  an  amendment  preaerving  tbe 
remediea    of    union   members    under  State 
law  in  this  type  of  proceeding.     Without  this 
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amendment,  union  members  would  have 
been  stripped  of  their  existing  rights  and 
given  UteraUy  nothing  In  return. 

XI.    PATMKNTS    BT    IMPLOTEKS    TO    KKPRBSENTA- 
TIVES    or    HIS    EMPLOTCZS     (SEC.     Ill) 

The  committee  bill  makes  It  a  crime  for 
an  employer  to  give  anything  of  value  "to 
any  representative  of  his  employees."  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  term 
"representative"  Is  not  limited  to  a  repre- 
sentative ^or  collective  bargaining  purposes. 
Thus  It  Is  possible  for  an  employer  to  com- 
mit a  crime  if  he  gives  a  material  reward  to 
the  president  of  his  employees'  bowling 
league  for  his  success  in  running  a  bowling 
tournament.  Such  president  Is  a  "repre- 
sentative of  his  employees"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill.  A  minority  amendment  to 
eliminate  this  possibility  was  rejected. 

Xn.   PAYMENTS   BT   EMPLOTEKS  TO  UNION  Om- 
CIALS     (SEC.    Ill) 

This  section  also  makes  It  a  crime  for  an 
employer  to  give  or  lend  anything  of  value 
to  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  union  with 
intent  to  Influence  bis  decisions,  actions  or 
duties  as  a  "representative  of  employees" 
(again  that  dangerous  phrase)  or  as  a  union 
"offlcer  or  employee."  If  this  were  merely 
Intended  to  outlaw  bribery  of  union  offi- 
cials, that  is  already  Illegal  under  all  State 
laws.  But  the  term  "Influence"  Includes  acts 
which  are  not  technically  bribery — what 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  is  prohibiting  the  sub- 
version of  union  officials  in  the  performance 
of  their  union  duties.  But  why  should  such 
subversion  be  criminal  only  If  it  is  com- 
mitted by  an  employer,  even  if  the  employer 
and  the  subverted  official's  union  have  abso- 
lutely no  relations  with  each  other?  (The 
bill's  language  Includes  such  a  situation  In 
Its  scope).  If  the  subversion  of  union  offi- 
cials is  reprehensible  and  merits  outlawing, 
why  shouldn't  it  be  outlawed  regardless  of 
who  does  the  subverting?  As  the  bill  now 
reads,  a  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  Dave  Beck  can  sub- 
vert the  president  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union 
by  paying  him  to  give  up  an  organizing  cam- 
paign BO  that  the  Teamsters  can  take  It  over, 
and  no  crime  is  committed.  But  if  an  em- 
ployer in  the  steel  industry  gives  something 
of  value  to  his  acquaintance,  the  head  of  a 
textile  workers  union,  to  persuade  him  to  in- 
fluence his  union  to  change  Its  political  line, 
that  would  be  a  crime  under  the  bill.  A 
minority  amendment  to  make  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  (not  merely  an  employer)  to 
subvert  a  union  official  was  rejected. 

zm.  BXTomoN  to  pnicrr  the  ttnloaoino  or 

VKEIGHT-CARRTINO      MOTOK      VEHICLES       (SEC. 
Ill) 

This  section  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  union 
of  any  of  its  representatives  or  employees  to 
demand  from  a  truckdrlver  or  his  employer 
a  fee  or  charge  for  the  unloading  of  the 
truck's  cargo.  This  is  extortion  and  is  already 
Illegal  under  State  law  and  in  all  probability 
under  Federal  law  (the  Hobbs  Act)  as  well. 
Hence,  the  extortion  rarely  takes  this  obvious 
form.  What  usually  happens  is  that  the 
union  or  union  official  seeking  to  exact  a  fee 
for  permitting  the  truck  to  be  unloaded, 
requires  the  operator  to  Join  the  union  and 
pay  a  sizable  initiation  fee  even  if  he  lives 
and  works  In  another  locality  and  belongs  to 
another  union,  even  if  it  Is  merely  another 
local  of  the  extorting  union.  This  gives 
the  deal  an  appearance  of  legitimate  labor 
activity  but  it  is  nothing  but  disguised  ex- 
tortion. A  minority  amendment  designed 
to  outlaw  this  kind  of  racket  was  rejected. 

XfV.     KZTOKTION   PICKXTINO    (SEC.    Ill) 

This  makes  it  a  crime  to  picket  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  picketed  employer 
to  pay  off  an  "individual"  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  picket  line.  Again,  this  is  naked 
extortion  and  is  already  a  crime  both  under 
State    and    Federal    law    (the    Hobbs    Act). 


Hence,  this  provision,  like  the  previous  one. 
is  mere  window-dressing  designed  to  create 
an  Impression  that  the  committee  bill  does 
something  effective  about  certain  indefen- 
sible types  of  picketing  which  are  Just  as  fre- 
quent as  this  type  of  "extortion  picketing" 
is  rare.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Recog- 
nition and  organizational  picketing  where 
the  employees  olearly  do  not  want  to  be 
represented  by  the  picketing  union  and  which 
frequently  is  carried  on  to  force  the  em- 
ployer to  violate  the  law  by  recognizing 
such  a  union  is  left  completely  untouched. 
Moreover,  even  within  Its  own  narrow  scope, 
the  provision  Is  specious.  The  picketing  Is 
Illegal  only  if  it  Is  for  the  enrichment  of  an 
"individual"— If  the  Ul-gotten  gains  go  to  the 
racketeering  union  Itself  it  is  not  Illegal. 
And  there  is  no  Illegality  Involved  In  threaU; 
to  engage  in  such  picketing  nor  In  causing 
or  attempting  to  cause  others  to  so  engage. 
Minority  amendments  to  remedy  these  de- 
fects were  rejected,  and  they  remain  to  mis- 
lead the  public  Into  thinking  that  another 
labor  abuse  has  been  corrected. 

XV.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TRUSTEESHIPS  IMPOSED  ON  LOCALS  BT 
INTERNATIONAL    UNIONS     (SEC.    201) 

This  section  requires  International  unions 
to  file  reports  giving  specified  Information 
about  any  trusteeships  over  a  local.  The 
documents,  books,  records,  etc.,  which  the 
union  makes  or  keeps  and  upon  which  these 
reports  are  based  must  not  be  destroyed  or 
concealed.  But  union  members  (including 
even  those  in  the  trusteed  locals)  are  not 
given  access  to  these  basic  records  and  hence 
can  rarely  know  if  the  filed  reports  are  accu- 
rate or  falsified.  There  is,  moreover,  no  re- 
quirement that~  such  basic  records  must  be 
made  and  kept  by  the  union  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  only  applicable  provision  in  this 
connection  Is  section  105  which  merely  re- 
quires unions  to  make  and  keep  basic  records 
in  connection  with  financial  transactions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  trusteeship  reporting  re- 
quirements include  nothing  of  a  financial 
nature,  the  only  requirement  is  that  they  not 
be  destroyed  or  concealed  if  the  union 
chooses  to  make  or  keep  them,  which  it  need 
not  do. 

XVI.  "PROBABLE  CAUSE"  IH  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  SECRETARY'S  AtTTHORrrY  TO  BRING  SUIT 
TO  ENFORCE  THE  TRUSTEESHIP  AND  ELECTION 
PROVISIONS  or  THE  BILL  (SEC8.  304  AND  303) 
At    the    insistence    of    the    minority,    an 

amendment  was  adopted  giving  the  Secretary 
power  similar  to  that  of  other  regulatory 
agencies  to  Investigate  for  violations  of  the 
bill's  financial  reporting  requirements.  This 
was  done  by  striking  out  the  restrictive 
phrase  "probable  cause"  to  believe  violations 
had  been  committed  and  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary to  investigate  when  he  believes  viola- 
tions had  been  committed  or  are  about  to  be 
committed.  Retention  of  the  original  lan- 
guage, particularly  the  phrase  "probable 
cause"  would  have  completely  nullified  the 
Secretary's  investigative  effectiveness.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  restrictive  phrase  "probable 
cause"  is  still  retained  in  two  other  signifi- 
cant parts  of  the  bill.  Section  204  gives  the 
Secretary  authority  to  sue  In  a  Federal  court 
to  remedy  violations  of  the  bill's  trusteeship 
provisions  and  section  302  to  remedy  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  dealing  with  the  elec- 
tion and  removal  of  union  officers.  In  each 
case,  however,  the  same  three  conditions  are 
Imposed  upon  the  Secretary's  bringing  suit. 
First,  he  must  have  a  complaint  from  a  union 
member;  and  second,  he  must  have  probable 
cause  to  believe  (1)  that  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, and  (2)  that  it  has  not  been  reme- 
died. And  Just  as  the  Secretary's  power  to 
investigate  was  limited  by  the  phrase  "prob- 
able cause"  so  is  his  power  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  those  complaining  union  members  to 
whom  the  bill  does  not  guarantee  the  access 
to  the  basic  union  records  which  would  en- 
able them  to  furnish  the  evidence  necessary 


to  meet  the  requirement  of  a  showing  of 
"probable  cause."  Thus,  this  combination  of 
lack  of  access  to  basic  union  records  coupled 
with  the  requirement  to  show  "probable 
cause."  In  effect,  renders  the  remedies  under 
the  tniBteeship  and  election  provisions  al- 
most wholly  illusory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  comparable  Federal  statute  In  the  labor 
field  conditions  a  suit  upon  "probable  cause." 
neither  the  Taft-Hartley.  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards, nor  Walsh-Healey  Acts.  The  bills  sup- 
porters rejected  minority  amendments  to 
strike  out  "probable  cause"  as  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  Secretary's  Investigative 
powers,  but  no  reason  for  this  difference  in 
treatment  has  yet  been  forthcoming. 

XVn.    BIGHTS   or  CANDIDATES    FOB    UNION    OFTICE 
(SEC.  301 (b) ) 

This  section  purports  to  guarantee  rival 
candidates  for  union  office  the  same  facilities 
for  reaching  the  membership  as  the  incum- 
bent officers.  Senator  Prouty'b  proposal  to 
give  them  access  to  the  union  memberslilp 
lists  for  30  days  preceding  the  election  was 
first  accepted,  then  rejected  in  favor  of  a 
provision  which  does  not  give  such  access  but 
purports  to  provide  equal  campaigning  facil- 
ities for  all  candidates.  The  joker  In  this 
one  is  that  the  machinery  all  remains  in  the 
handB  of  the  incumbent  officers. 

xvin.  "SECRET    ballot"    ih    union    KLBCmONS 

(SEC.   SOS(j)  > 

This  section  define*  "secret  ballot"  but 
does  not  exclude  voting  by  proxy.  A  minor- 
ity amendment  to  assure  that  proxy  voting 
was  prohibited  was  rejected  thus  leaving  a 
loophole  for  election  abuses. 

XIX.  PRESERVATION    OF    ELECTION    AND    CONVEN- 

TION   RECORDS     (SEC.    3011 

This  section  requires  union  offlcials  to  pre- 
serve for  1  year  all  balloU,  election  records, 
credentials  of  convention  delegates,  and  all 
minutes  and  other  convention  records  per- 
taining to  the  election  of  officers.  But  again 
there  is  no  provision  requiring  that  access  be 
given  to  these  records  to  union  members  or 
even  defeated  rival  candidates.  Inasmuch  mm 
the  Secretary  can  begin  court  action  for  vio- 
lation of  the  election  provisions  only  upon 
complaint  of  a  union  member,  and  upon  • 
showing  of  "probable  cause,"  it  is  obvious 
that  his  remedial  powers  are  sadly  restricted. 
How  can  a  (x>mplalnlng  union  member  secure 
evidence  amounting  to  "probable  cauM"  of  a 
violation  If  he  Is  denied  access  to  the  basic 
election  records  and  documents 7^ Again  we 
have  an  appearance  of  a  remedy  without  the 
reality. 

XX.  PRKXM PTTON  Or  STATE  LAWS  BT  BOX'S  XLSC- 

TION    PROVISIONS     (SBC.    303) 

This  section  specifically  preempts  all  State 
laws  dealing  with  challenging  a  union  elec- 
tion which  has  already  been  conducted,  thiu 
making  the  bill's  provisions  in  this  respect 
the  sole  remedy  available  to  union  members. 
The  catch  here  Is  that  many  State  laws  pro- 
vide more  expeditious  and  effective  remedies 
in  this  area  than  does  the  committee  bill.  A 
minority  amendment  to  preserve  remedies 
available  under  State  law  was  rejected. 


XX.  UNION  ORGANIZATIONS  KNOWN  AS  CONl 
ENCES,  JOINT  COUNCILS.  STATC  AND  DISTRICT 
COUNCILS.  AND  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS  OP  UN- 
IONS    (SEC.    571  (h)  (t)  ) 

The  McClellan  rackets  committee  hear- 
ings revealed  that  some  of  the  worst  mani- 
festations of  corruption  and  racketeering  in 
the  labor  movement  were  to  be  found  in 
organizations  which  are  associations  of  labor 
unions  rather  than  of  individual  employees, 
«uch  as  conferences,  joint  boards.  State  and 
district  labor  councils,  etc.  The  most  no- 
torious example,  of  course,  are  the  regional 
conferences  into  which  the  Teamsters  are 
divided,  particularly  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters  formerly  headed  by  Frank 
Brewster.  Associations  of  this  kind  are  not 
labor  organizations  under  existing  law  nor 
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would  tbey  be  imder  the  committee  bill  for 
they  do  not  bargain  collectively,  do  not 
represent  employees  far  collective  bargaining 
purposes,  do  not  enter  Into  collective-bar- 
gaining acreemenu.  and  employees  neither 
participate  in  their  activities  nor  hold  direct 
membership  therein.  Hence,  these  organi- 
zations, many  of  them  extremely  corrupt, 
as  well  as  their  officers  and  employees,  are 
left  oompletely  untouched  by  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Minority  amendments  to  remedy 
this  were  rejected. 

XXn.     THE     "NO     MAN'S     LAND"     PROBLEM      (SEC. 
SOD 

"The  "no  man's  land"  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions.    Senator   Kennedy  himself   has   ad- 
mitted that  his  own  original  proposal  in  his 
bill  to  compel  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  exercise  all  of  its  Jurisdiction  and 
take  every  case  even  if  It  was  primarily  local 
in  character.  Is  not  an  acceptable  solution. 
Nevertheless  the  majority  accepted  Senator 
Moasx's  amendment,  now  In  the  committee 
bill,  which  for  all  practical  purposes,  does 
exactly    what    the    original    Kennedy    bill 
would  have  done  but  appears  to  be  doing 
something  different.    It  requires  the  Federal 
Board   to   assert   all   of   its   jurisdiction   but 
penults    it   to    cede    Jurisdiction    (in    cases 
which  are  primarily  local)  to  the  SUtcs  to 
administer    the   Taft-Hartley    Act    but   only 
through  an  administrative  agency  and   not 
through  the  SUte  courU.     Under  the  pro- 
visions   of   the    bill,    these   SUte    agencies 
would  be  mere  arms  of  the  Federal  Board 
subject  to  its  control   in   every  significant 
respect,   and   all   Judicial  appeals   would   be 
through  the  Federal  courts  exclusively.    To 
implement  this  provision  would  require  every 
SUte  in  the  Union  to  enact  new  legislation 
and  40  of  them,  which  do  not  now  have  such 
an   agency,   to   create   one.     Under   normal 
circumstances    it    might    well    take    decades 
before  they  all  took  the  necessary  legislative 
action.    But  the  scheme  so  completely  ne- 
gates the  sovereign  character  of  the  several 
States,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  of  them  would  volimtarlly  submit  one 
of  their  independent  governmental  agencies, 
to  the  subordinate,   even  degrading  sUtus, 
to  which   the  proposal  would  reduce  them. 
But  behind  this  completely  unrealistic  pro- 
vision, hidden  like  a  raisin  in  a  cake,  is  the 
concrete  fact  that  if  the  proposal  is  adopted, 
the  Federal  Board  would  be  compelled  to 
take    every    case    affecting    interstate    com- 
merce.    The  present  tlmelag  of  the  Board 
in  case  handling  is  about  2  years.    This  pro- 
vision would  extend  it  to  3.  possibly  4  years. 
The  small  employer,  his  employees,  and  the 
unions  which  deal  with  them  would  be  given 
a  forum  which  they  do  not  now  have,  but 
they  still  wouldn't  get  the  quick  and  effec- 
tive relief  they  so  urgently  need.    The  "no- 
mans  land"  would  be  eliminated,  but  the 
"no  man's  land"  problem  would  remain  as 
unsolved  as  It  is  now. 

XXm.    COMMUNICATIONS    BETWEEN    ATTORNEY 
AND  CLIENT 

From  time  immemorial  the  communica- 
tions made  by  a  client  to  his  lawyer,  like 
those  between  patient  and  doctor,  priest  and 
penitent,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  the  right  to  keep  these  communications 
confidentUl  is  protected  by  law  In  every 
Slate  in  the  Union.  ScMne  of  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill.  parUcularly  those 
that  require  reporting  by  labor  relations 
consulunu.  experU  or  advisers  raise  a  prob- 
lem in  this  regard  because  many  of  these 
people  are  lawyers  and  the  people  for  whom 
they  act  are  their  clients.  The  American 
Bar  Association  within  the  past  few  weeks 
Mgorously  urged  that  the  Ubor  bUls  spe- 
cifically protect  this  traditional  aspect  of  the 
attorney-cUent  relaUonshlp.  The  minority 
offered  an  amendment  to  that  effect  which 
was  rejected,  the  argument  being  that  it  U 
already   protected   under   existing   law.     As 
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indicated,  that  Is  cerUlnly  true  under  SUte 
law — but  it  is  questionable  If  Federal  law 
would  provide  similar  protection  under  the 
committee  bill. 

XXIV.  REMOVAL  OP  OmCERS    (SECS.   301,  SOS) 

Section  301(g)  provides  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  appUcaUon  of  a  member  of  a  lo- 
cal  union,   finds   that  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  such  local  xmion  do  not  provide 
an  adequate  procedure  for  the  removal  of  an 
elected  officer  guilty  of  serious  misconduct, 
such  offlcer  may  be  removed  by  the  local's 
members  so  voting  in  a  secret  ballot  election. 
The  procedure  allegedly  provided  for  bring- 
ing  this  remedy  Into  play  is  to  be  found 
In  section  302.    That  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
local  union  in  a  Federal  court  upon  a  com- 
plaint of  a  member  of  the  local  alleging  that 
section  301  has  been  violated  (i.e.,  that  there 
is  no  adequate  procedure  for  removal  of  offi- 
cers in  the  local's  constitution  and  bylaws) 
including  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  labor  organization  perUining 
to  the  election  San  removal  of  officers.    De- 
spite the  italicized  language  which  was  add- 
ed  at    the    Insistence  of    the   minority,    the 
phraseology  of   this  provision    (sec.  302(a)) 
Is.  at  best,  ambiguous  In  the  extreme.    It  is 
exceedingly    doubtful    whether    the    Secre- 
Ury  is  authorized  to  act  on  a  complaint  of 
a   union  member   that  his   local's  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  do  contain  an  adequate  pro- 
cedure for  the  removal  of  officers,  but  the 
local  or  Its  officers  is  nevertheless  refusing 
to  comply  with  lU  own  prescribed  procedures 
In     that    regard.     A   close   scrutiny   of    the 
language  leads  almost  ineviUbly  to  the  con- 
clusion   that    these    provisions    esUblish    a 
remedy  in  the  courU  through  the  Secretary 
only  where  the  local's  constitution  and  by- 
laws fall  to  provide  an  adequate  procedure 
for  removal  of  the  local's  elected  officers,  but 
do    not    give   Judicial    relief    where    such   a 
procedure  exlsu  but  the  local  refuses  to  ap- 
ply or  follow  it.     The  minority  urged  that 
section    301(g)    be   modified   to   permit   the 
SecreUry  to  sue  in  the  courU  upon  a  find- 
ing that  an  adequate  procedure  was  lack- 
ing or.  where  it  was  provided  was  not  being 
followed,  but  the  majority  would  not  agree. 

XXV.  ALLOCATION  OP  JURISDICTION  AS  BETWEEN 
THE  STATES  AND  THE  PEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
AS  CONTAINED  IN  VARIOUS  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
COMMITTU  BILL 


on  the  subject  of  fiduciary  obligations  and 
remedies. 

2.  Suiu  to  recover  embezoled  union 
funds:  But,  having  taken  this  position  on 
fiduciaries,  the  majority  did  an  about-face 
and  made  an  exception  permitting  imion 
members  to  sue  In  either  SUte  or  Federal 
courU  imder  Federal  law  to  recover  embes- 
zled  imion  funds  while  preserving  their 
right  to  bring  a  similar  suit  under  SUU  law  t 
in  SUU  courU.     No  reason  for  the  differ-  ' 


The  committee  bill  distributes  lU  reme- 
dies as  between  the  SUtes  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  accordance  with  no  discern- 
ible sundard  or  consistent  principle.  Some 
remedlft  are  exclusively  Federal,  some  are 
left  to  the  SUtes  and  denied  to  the  Federal 
Government,  some  are  given  to  the  SUtes 
but  only  if  they  apply  Federal  law.  and 
some  are  allocated  to  both  the  SUtes  and 
Federal  Government.  In  some  InsUnces.  the 
majority  insisted  upon  exclusive  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction asserting  that  absolute  uniformity 
was  essenUal:  In  others,  it  was  insisted  that 
diversity  of  treatment  under  varying  SUte 
laws  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  eight  major  provUions  in  which 
an  allocation  of  jurisdiction  was  made: 

1.  Fiduciary  obligations:  The  bill  creates 
no  Federal  fiduciary  obligation  or  remedy. 
This  is  left  entirely  to  the  SUtes,  which  In 
fact,  have  no  sUtutory  law  on  the  subject 
and  very  little  case  law.  Interestingly,  New 
York  SUte  has  Just  enacted  a  labor  reform 
bill  which  imposes  stringent  fiduciary  obli- 
gations on  union  officials  and  gives  union 
members  themselves  the  right  to  sue  for 
)»reach  thereof.  But  the  New  York  SUte 
AFL-CIO,  the  largest  SUte  labor  federation 
in  the  country,  with  over  2  million  mem- 
bers, opposed  the  bill,  lU  principle  objection 
being  that  SUte  governments  should  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  enact  a  law  that 
would  have  a  uniform  effect  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
position  Uken  by  the  majority  in  committee 


ence  in  treatment  is  discernible. 

3.  Embezzlement  of  union  funds:  This  is 
made  a  Federal  crime  while  preserving  the 
right  of  the  SUtes  to  prosecute  in  SUte 
courts  as  a  State  crime. 

4.  Extortion  picketing:  This  adds  a  new 
Federal  crime  although  it  is  already  a  crime 
under  SUte  law  (which  is  not  preempted) 
and  probably  a  Federal  crime  as  well  under 
the  Hobbs  antlracketeerlng  sUtute.  What 
the  effect  is  on  the  Hobbs  Act,  nobody 
knows. 

6.  Extortion  to  permit  unloading  of 
trucks:' Adds  a  new  Federal  crime  although 
it  is  already  a  crime  under  SUte  law  (which 
is  not  preempted)  and  probably  a  Federal 
crime  as  well  under  the  Hobbs  Act.  the  effect 
upon  which  again  is  unknown. 

8.  Trusteeships:     (a)     Creates    a    Federal" 
court  action  by  the  Secretery  of  Labor  for 
violation. 

(b)  Doesnt  pre«npt  State  law  remedies, 
but  if  a  union  member  chooses  the  Federal 
remedy  (through  a  suit  by  the  Secretary) 
he  can't  use  the  State  remedy. 

7.  Election  safeguards:  (a)  Creates  a  Fed- 
eral court  action  by  the  Secretary  to  chal- 
lenge an  election  which  has  already  been 
held  and  preempU  any  similar  SUte  rem-" 
edy.  The  SecreUry's  remedy  is  exclusive  and 
is  the  only  one  the  union  member  may  use — 
he  loses  his  SUte  remedy. 

(b)  But  if  there  are  ahuses  in  connection 
with  an  election  prior  to  its  being  held,  the 
bill  provides  no  Federal  remedy  at  all.  The 
union  member's  only  relief  can  come  only 
through  whatever  SUte  law  may  exist  on 
this -subject. 

8.  The  "no  man's  land":  Here,  everything 
is  turned  over  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  single  un- 
realistic exception  that  the  States  may  ad- 
minister the  Federal  law  only  (Taft- 
Hartley)  through  administrative  agencies 
and  not  the  courts.  These  agencies  would 
be  virtually  arms  of  the  Federal  Labor  Board 
with  little  or  no  independent  power  or 
sUtus,  and  in  any  event  would  be  permitted 
to  take  only  those  cases  which  are  primarily 
local  in  character,  and  where  although  tech- 
nically there  was  an  effect  on  Interstate 
commerce,  -such  effect  was  remote  and  in- 
substantial. 

Appendix  C 
Disclosure  op  Corporate  Financial  Apfmrs 

Aside  from  volunUry  disclosures  by  many 
leading  corporations  to  their  shareholders 
and  through  their  trade  associations  to  the 
general  public,  there  are  mandatory  or 
quasi-mandatory  reporting  requiremenu 
under  State  and  Federal  laws  or  under  con- 
tractual agreements. 

For  the  latter  type,  reference  need  only 
be  made  to  the  requlremenU  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  se- 
curity exchanges.    In  order  for  a  security  to 
be  listed  the  corporation  must  file  an  exten- 
sive preliminary  statement  of  corporate  con- 
ditions (capital  stock  setups:  purpose  of  is- 
sue;  character  and  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds; a  detailed  list  of  subsidiary  and  con- 
trolled corporations;  indebtedness;  property 
owned;  output  for  preceding  5  years;  divi- 
dends owed  or  declared;  balance  sheets,  in- 
come  and    surplus   accounU   of  prescribed 
form  and  content)  and  agree  to  furnish  pre- 
scribed annual  reporU  (periodic  statemenU 
of  earnings,  a  balance  sheet.  Income  state- 
ment and  sxirplus  account). 
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8TATI   LAWS 

Under  State  laws  several  methods  are  used 
to  protect  investors  and  the  general  public 
through  various  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements. So-called  blue  sky  laws  are  of 
two  main  types:  fraud  acts  and  regulatory 
acts.  Virtually  every  State  requires  regis- 
tration of  new  securities  and  filing  of  state- 
ments of  corporate  situation  as  a  condition 
of  the  right  to  sell  new  securities  within  the 
State.  The  following  State  requlremqpts 
are  tjrplcal.  This  listing  Is  not  an  exhaustive 
one. 

SALE  OF  SECTTSimS 

Alabama:  Every  Issuer  whose  secxu-ltles 
have  been  registered  must  file  periodic  re- 
ports with  the  commission  (attorney  gen- 
eral), who  Is  authorized  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses, examine  them  under  oath,  inspect 
records  of  Issuer,  Investigate  complaints 
•  •  •.  The  records  of  the  commission  are 
open  to  the  public  •   •  •. 

Arizona:  Registration  required  of  officers 
or  issuers  includes  statement  of  corporate 
structure,  amount  of  seciu'ltles  outstanding 
and  financial  statements. 

Arkansas:  Detailed  Information  must  be 
submitted  by  corporation  to  State  bank  com- 
missioner prior  to  sale  of  covered  securities. 
Such  information  is  open  to  the  public. 

California:  No  sale  or  offer  of  sale  of  cov- 
ered securities  is  permissible  without  a  per- 
mit of  the  corporation  commissioner  after 
filing  required  information  giving  full  de- 
tails. 

Colorado:  Issuers  of  securities  within  the 
scope  of  the  act  must  file  prospectus  with 
commissioner  of  securities  within  12  months 
next  preceding  offering:  name  and  address 
of  issuer;  date  business  commenced:  loca- 
tion and  natvu'e  of  undertaking:  details  of 
capital;  classes  of  securities,  of  stock  and 
payment;  amount  of  proposed  Issue  and  ap- 
plication of  proceeds:  details  of  organiza- 
tion expenses,  if  venture  is  less  than  3  years 
old  •  •  •.  Statement  of  the  Interest  of 
each  director  in  property  and  compensation 
agreement  with  salesmen. 

District  of  Columbia:  Covered  by  Federal 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 

Florida:  Has  adopted  the  uniform  Sale  of 
Securities  Act  with  slight  revisions. 

Georgia:  Unless  registered  under  Federal 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  securities  must  be 
registered  with  the  secretary  of  state  and 
prospectus  must  Include:  name  and  address 
of  main  office  of  Issuer;  title  and  amount  of 
securities:  total  offering  price;  •  •  •  balance 
sheet  certified  by  Independent  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  •  •  •  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment for  3  years  back  •  •  •. 

Idaho:  Law  requires  full  Information 
concerning  securities  to  be  sold  to  be  filed 
with  the  department  of  finance. 

Illinois :.  Covered  securities  must  be  regis- 
tered by  *'notlflcattion,"  "description,"  or 
"qualification."  ■' 

Iowa:  Report  required  must  Include  a  bal- 
ai\ce  sheet,  statement  of  Income,  expenses 
and  fees  for  fiscal  year,  plus  a  certified  copy 
of  articles,  amendments,  and  bylaws. 

Moreover,  many  States  require  the  filing, 
of  periodic  reports  with  the  secretary  of 
state  and  compel  the  directors  to  lay  annual 
balance  sheets  6efore  the  stockholders.  Ref- 
erence need  only  be  made  to  sections  47-50 
of  chapter  156  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Law: 

ANNUAL    REPORTS 

"Sec.  47.  Time;  content. 

"Every  corporation  shall  annually  •  *  • 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  commissioner  a 
report  of  condition  which  shall-  be  signed 
and  sworn  to  •   •   •  stating: 

"1.  The  name  of  the  corporation. 

"2.  The  location  (with  street  address  of 
its  principal  office  •   •  • ) . 

"3.  The  date  of  its  last  preceding  annual 
meeting. 


"4.  The  total  amount  of  Ita  authorised 
cai^tal  stock  •  •  •  the  amount  of  stock 
with  par  value  •  •  •  without  par  value.  Is- 
sued and  outstanding  and  the  amount  paid 
thereon  •  •   ♦. 

"6.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  date  on  which  the  term  of  office  of  each 
expires. 

"6.  A  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  corporations  as  of  the  date  of  the  end 
of  its  last  fiscal  year,  to  be  made  In  such 
fornu  as  the  commissioner  shall  prescribe. 

"Sec.  48.  Approval  of  commission,  filing: 
public  Inspection.  •  •  •  the  State  sec- 
retary •  •  •  shall  receive  and  preserve  It 
(the  report)  in  book  form  convenient  for 
reference  and  open  to  public  Inspection. 

"Skc.  40.  Auditor's  statement:  selection 
of  auditors:  filing  of  statement  ♦  •  •  a  cor- 
poration which  has  issued  capital  stock  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more  •  •  • 
shall  file  (accompany  its  report  to  the  com- 
missioner) a  written  statement  on  oath  by 
an  auditor  that  such  report  represents  the 
true  conditions  of  the  affairs  of  such  cor- 
poration  •   •    •. 

"Sec.  50.  Failure  to  file;  penalty.  •  •  • 
If  a  corporation  falls  for  two  successive 
years  to  file  its  annual  report  of  condition 
the  supreme  Judicial  court  •  •  •  may  de- 
cree a  dissolution  of  the  corporation." 

A  partial  list  of  other  State  requirements 
for  annual  reports  follows: 

Alabama:  Corporation  must  file  annual 
report  giving  names  and  addresses  of  resi- 
dents of  Alabama  who  hold  its  shares  of 
stock  and  outstanding  bonds  on  specified 
date  over  the  past  5  years. 

Alaska:  Annual  report:  amount  of  capital 
stock  and  amount  actually  issued;  amount 
of  debts:  amount  of  assets:  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  directors  and  officers. 

Arizona:  Annual  report:  assets,  liabilities, 
accumulations,  capital  stock  paid  up  and  Is- 
sued, all  real  and  personal  property  and 
situation  of  same.  Corporation  commission 
has  power  to  supervise  and  regulate  all  pub- 
lic service  corporations,  and  to  inspect  books, 
papers,  business  methods  and  affairs  of  cor- 
porations offering  stock  to  the  public  (Ari- 
zona Constitution,  art.  XV,  sec.  4). 

Arkansas:  Annually  on  forms  prescribed 
by  public  service  commission. 

Colorado:  Annually  with  secretary  of  state 
to  Include  Indebtedness  of  corporation  and 
all  other  information  necessary  to  show 
financial  condition  of  corporation. 

Connecticut:  Annually  from  corporations 
organized  under  Joint  stock  law  and  certain 
specially  chartered  corporations  with  the 
secretary  of  state. 

District  of  Columbia:  Annually  to  con- 
tain, in  general,  same  but  current  informa- 
tion included  in  certificate. 

Florida:  Annually  to  contain  in  addition 
to  specified  data,  all  other  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  secretary  of  state 
to  have  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Georgia:  Annual  report  to  secretary  of 
state  showing  name,  where,  when,  and  by 
what  authority  Incorporated,  amount  of 
capital  stock,  nature  of  business,  and  loca- 
tion of  principal  office. 

Idaho:  Annual  report  must  include  only 
Information  as  to  stock. 

Illinois:  Reports  must  be  on  forms  pre- 
scribed and  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Indiana:  Every  corporation  must  file  with 
the  secretary  Of  state,  annually,  a  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  corporation. 

Iowa:  Annual  report  must  include  name 
and  addresses  of  corporation,  amount  of 
capital  stock  authorized,  amount  Issued  and 
outstanding.  Its  par  value,  and  amount  of 
common  and  preferred;  names  and  addresses 
of  officers  and  directors, 

Kansas:  Annually  to  the  secretary  of  state: 
it  must  include,  among  other  things,  assets 


and  llablliUes  and  changes,  if  any.  sines  Isst 

report. 

Michigan:  Reports  annually  must  contain 
sufficient  information  to  show  condition  of 
corporation  at  close  of  last  fiscal  year. 

Missouri:  Annual  reports  must  include 
balance  sheet  as  of  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
special  reports  as  to  the  financial  condition 
may  be  required  at  any  time. 

New  Hampshire:  Annual  report  must  In- 
clude, among  other  things,  the  total  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  corporation  and  the 
report  must  be  made  on  forms  provided  by 
the  secretary  of  state. 

Ohio:  A  financial  statement  must  be  made 
annually  to  stockholders  and  to  State  on 
prescribed  form. 

Oregon:  An  annual  report  must  be  made 
to  the  corporation  commissioner  on  forms 
he  supplies. 

Pennsylvania:  The  annual  report  to  stsck- 
holders  must  contain,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  bylaw,  a  summary  of  assets  and 
liabilities;  deficit  and  how  acquired  or 
created:  balance  sheet.  Income  and  profit 
and  loss  statement  ordinarily  used  by  ac- 
countants for  the  particular  business. 

Without  exception,  stockholders  In  any 
State  may  require  a  corporation  to  open  up 
the  corporate  books  and  records  for  inspec- 
tion, at  reasonable  times  and  for  valid  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  common  law  right  which  In 
some  States  has  been  expanded  by  statute, 
as  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kentucky.  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  Texas.  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin.  This  in  many  instances 
amounts  to  a  publication  of  the  Informa- 
tion. Examples  of  several  statutory  re- 
quirements follow: 

Alabama:  Stockholder  has  the  right  of 
access  to  Inspection  of  and  exa/nlnatlon  In 
person  or  by  agent  of  books,  records,  and 
papers  of  the  corporation  at  reasonable  and 
proper  times.  , 

California:  A  stockholder  with  10  percent 
of  shares  represented  at  any  stockholders' 
meeting  must  be  granted  access  to  books 
and  records  of  the  corporation. 

Colorado:  Stockholders  have  the  right  of 
access  to  the  books  and  accounts  at  the 
office  of  the  corporation. 

Delaware:  The  prop)er  manner  of  enforc- 
ing inspection  of  the  corporate  books  is  by 
mandamus. 

District    of    Columbia:    The    shareholders 
owning  an  aggregate  of  at  least  5  percent 
of    all    the    outstanding    shares    must    be 
granted  access  to  the  books  and  records  of 
the  corporation 

Idaho:  The  book  of  bylaws  must  be  kept 
open  to  the  public  during  business  hours. 

Illinois:  Any  person  who  has  been  a 
stockholder  for  at  least  6  months,  or  share- 
holders holding  at  least  S  percent  of  out- 
standing stock  must  be  granted  access  to  all 
books  and  records  of  account,  minutes,  and 
other  records. 

The  certificate  or  articles  of  incorporation 
originally  filed  before  a  corporation  may  be 
formed,  must  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ing data  In  every  State : 

1.  Name  of  corporation. 

2.  Objects  of  corporation. 

3.  Location  of  principal  office. 

4.  Amount  of  authorized  capital  stock. 

5  Period  of  duration  of  corporation.  If 
any. 

Examples  of  additional  Information  that 
must  be  Included  can  be  seen  In  the  follow- 
ing: 

A]^ka:  The  highest  amount  of  Indebted- 
ness to  which  corporation  may  be  subjected; 
the  number  of  directors  (at  least  three); 
names  and  residences  of  Incorporators;  any 
.  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  particular 
shares  of  stock. 

Arizona:  By  what  officers  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  are  to  be  conducted  and  the 
time  when  they  are  to  be  elected;  the  high- 
est amount  of   indebtedness;    whether  the 
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private  property  of  stockholders  Is  to  be 
exempt  from  the  corporate  debU;  the  arti- 
cles must  be  published  at  least  six  times  In 
the  newspaper  In  the  county  of  the  princi- 
pal office. 

California:  Any  restrictions  on  the  rights 
of  any  class  or  issue  of  stocks;  the  number 
of  directors  (at  least  three) . 

Colorado:  The  preferences  and  rt^ts  of 
restrictions  on  each  class  of  stock  author- 
ized; the  names  of  the  directors  (at  least 
three). 

Delaware:  The  name  and  address  of  the 
resident  agent;  the  caplui  with  which  the 
busin— s  Is  to  be  started,  not  under  tLOOO; 
a  description  of  the  classes  of  stock  and 
preferences. 

District  of  Columbia :  The  preferences  and 
rights  of  each  class  of  stocks;  the  minimum 
amount  of  capital  for  starting  the  business 
(not  leas  than  $1,000);  any  provision  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
corporation. 

Florida:  The  characteristics  of  every  class 
or  series  of  shares  of  stock;  the  amount  of 
capital  with  which  the  business  Is  to  be 
started  (not  less  than  $600). 

nilnois:  Any  provisions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  any  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
the  stockholders. 

Offices  and  director$  must  report 

A  director  occupies  a  fiduciary  or  quasl- 
flduciary  relation  to  a  corporation  and  its 
stockholders  in  the  following  States:  Arkan- 
sas, California.  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
Florida.  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indians.  Iowa. 
Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota,  Missouri.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  Jersey.  New  York.  North  Caro- 
ims.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  South 
DakoU.  Texas.  Utah.  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  director's  position  Is  one  of  trust  and 
Is  frequently  denominated  a  trustee  under 
an  implied  or  constructive  trust,  and  held 
accountable  In  equity  for  his  actions.  He 
Is  bound  to  act  with  fidelity,  the  utmost 
good  faith  and  subordinate  his  private  and 
personal  interests  to  his  trust  duty  in  the 
event  of  any  conflict. 

Generally  speaking,  this  same  relationship 
Is  applied  as  between  an  officer  and  a  cor- 
poration or  Its  stockholders.  Officers  are 
held  to  strict  accountability  and  become  per- 
•onally  liable  for  breaches  of  trust. 

With  both  directors  and  officers,  an  ac- 
counting for  activities  can  be  obtained  on 
proper  motion  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the 
stockholders.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
tections available  to  the  stockholders. 
Special  State  regulation 

State  regulation  of  Insurance  companies 
Is  chiefly  through  the  licensing  power.  Most 
States  provide  for  annual  licenses.  The  con- 
trol of  the  financial  operations  is  exercised 
by  the  States  chiefly  through  computing  the 
reserve  liability,  computing  the  value  of 
assets,  controlling  investnients,  controlling 
expenditures,  and  approving  reorganization, 
reinsurance,  and  oonsoUdstion.  (See  Con- 
necticut General  Statutes,  sec.  412.  Georgia 
Code.  sec.  56-810;  nilnoU  Revised  Statutes, 
ch.  72,  sees.  596  and  775;  Iowa  Code.  sec. 
611.8(13);  Kansas  General  Statutes,  sees. 
40-234.  4O-40e,  40-1100;  Kentucky  Revised 
SUtutes,  sees.  206.260  and  207.170;  Massa- 
chusetu  Laws.  cb.  175.  sec.  1-104;  Minne- 
sota Revised  Statutes,  sees  60.68  and  66.01; 
Mew  York  Insurance  Law,  ch.  28,  sees.  9,  20, 
32,  86,  97.  and  08;  Ohio  G<?neral  Code,  sees. 
9351-0355;  South  Carollnu  Code  of  Laws, 
sees  7944  and  7061;  Wisconsin  Stotutes,  sees. 
203.33-203.49.) 

FBDCaU.  XJIW8 

There  are  reports  required  of  corporations 
under  Federal  law.  The  S«curlUe8  and  ex- 
change Conunission  requlnss  annual  reports 
and,  in  many  situations,  quarterly  reports 


from  every  issuer  of  a  security  registered  on 
a  national  securities  exchange,  covering  In- 
formation In  detail  concerning  corporate 
earnings  and  expenditures.  Including  re- 
muneration of  directors  and  officers.  (See 
16  U.S.C.  78m.)  In  addition  to  reports  from 
corporations  whose  securities  are  listed  on 
any  national  exchange,  corporations  with 
more  than  92  million  outstanding  shares 
must  file  detailed  reports.  (See  SEC  forms 
lOK.  9K,  8K.) 

Every  registered  holding  company  and 
every  mutual  service  company  covered  by  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
must  render  detailed  reports  to  the  Secxiri- 
ties  and  Exchange  Conunission  on  its  finan- 
cial condition,  structure,  and  transactions, 
and  permit  the  Commission  to  examine  all 
books  and  records. 

Electric  utilities  and  natural  gas  companies 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  the 
power  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of 
licensees.  It  may  require  licensees  to  submit 
reports.  (See  16  U.8.C.  826.)  This  agency 
has  Jurisdiction  over  electric  utilities  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce  or  those  on 
navigable  waters  or  public  lands.  This 
agency  also  exercises  Jurisdiction  over  nat- 
ural gas  companies,  from  which  It  may  re- 
quire periodic  and  special  reports  and  pre- 
scribe forms  of  accounts.  (See  16  U.S.C. 
717g.) 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
exercises  broad  authority  over  broadcasting, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  Public 
disclosure  of  sctlvlties  and  internal  opera- 
tions of  broadcasting  companies  is  accom- 
plished through  the  regiilar  scrutiny  of  li- 
censes. Similar  control  is  exercised  over 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  by  re- 
quiring complete  publication  through  re- 
ports of  any  data.  (See  47  XJB.C.  219  and 
220.) 

Banking 

Federal  control  over  the  banking  indtistry 
is  exercised  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.'  Re- 
ports required  of  banks  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, published  In  abbeviated  form  in 
newspapers,  are  the  most  compete  of  any 
corporate  reporting  forms.  (See  12  U.S.C. 
161-164  and  sec.  481  among  the  other  sec- 
tions of  title  12  of  the  United  States  Code.) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  16 
CS.C.  46(b)  may  and  does  reqxiire  of  ccnr- 
poratloiu  in  commerce  to  file  annual  and /or 
sp>ecial  reports  or  to  answer  in  writing  spe- 
cific questions  regarding  the  organization, 
business,  conduct,  practices,  management 
and  its  relations  with  other  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  individuals  of  the  respec- 
tive corporations. 

Nowhere  are  more  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive reports  made  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  those  required  of  railroads  and 
motor  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
ICC  has  a  duplicate  set  of  books  from  every 
carrier  subject  to  this  Jurisdiction. 

AppKHDn  D 

The  Faubx  Doctkikb  or  IftrruALrrr  in  Labor 
Legislation 

When  the  legislation  which  became  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  under  discussion  In 
1947  labor  unions  for  the  first  time  raised  the 
Issue  of  "mutuality."  They  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  provision  which  became  law  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  officers  of 
labor  unions  to  file  non-Communist  affidavits 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
was  their  contention  that  this  provision  was 
discriminatory  because  the  act  contained  no 
similar  requirement  with  respect  to  em- 
ployers. 


From  that  day  to  this  the  unions  have- 
not  only  insisted  upon  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory nature  of  this  requirement  but  have 
developed  a  position  which  In  substance 
holds  that  any  legislative  limitation  or  re- 
striction imposed  on  labor  imlons  must,  to 
be  fair,  also  be  imposed  upon  management. 

In  the  hearings  on  Taft-Hartley  in  1947. 
the  testimony  and  the  evidence  made  It 
overwhelmingly  clear  that  there  were  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  labor  movement 
which  were  either  under  the  control  of  the 
Conununlst  Party  or  were  led  by  oOctn  who 
were  themselves  either  Communists  or 
strongly  sympathetic  to  communism.  Not 
one  shred  of  testimony  was  adduced  indicat- 
ing that  a  similar  situation  existed  with  re- 
af>ect  to  nianagement.  It  seemed  perfectly 
natural  therefore  to  the  Congress  to  direct 
its  legislation  to  the  area  where  the  evil  was 
known  to  exist  and  that  no  mechanical  rule 
of  mutuality  need  be  applied. 

In  the  hearings  on  labor  legislation  dur- 
ing subsequent  sessions  of  the  Congress  the 
unions  again  insistenUy  reiterated  the  doc- 
trine of  mutuality.  Wherever  proposed  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  correct  some  evil  or 
abuse  which  has  been  found  characteristic 
of  the  labor  movement  or  of  some  particular 
segment  of  it.  the  labor  union  leaders  have 
contended  that  no  such  legislation  should 
be  adopted  unless  similar  limitations  are  im- 
posed on  management.  It  Is  the  contention 
of  this  memorandum  that  "mutuality"  as  it 
has  been  raised  is  almost  without  exception 
a  false  Issue. 

The  characteristics  of  organized  labor  and 
management,  even  in  their  relations  with 
each  other,  differ  so  fundamentally  that  in 
only  a  few  instances  is  it  desirable  to  enact 
pMu-allel  requirements  for  each.  What  is  more, 
despite  the  contention  of  the  tmion  leaders 
that  failure  to  i^ply  the  doctrine  of  mu- 
tallty  constitutes  discrimination,  even  a 
casual  examination  of  the  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  reveals  that  labor  \inions  en- 
Joy  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  no 
other  private  organization  or  institution,  cer- 
tainly not  by  management,  and  is  free  from 
the  tremenodus  volume  of  regulatory  and 
restrictive  legislation  which  applies  to  busi- 
ness exclusively.  In  other  words,  that  labor 
itself  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  wldeqiread  lack 
of  "mutuality." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  unions  as  con- 
trasted with  management  were  small  and 
weak.  Special  Immunities  and  privileges 
were  deemed  essential  to  establish  some  ap- 
proach to  an  equality  in  strength.  This,  as 
has  been  indicated,  has  been  achieved  by  an 
extensive  regulation  of  business  on  the  one 
hand  from  which  unions  are  almost  entirely 
free,  and  by  the  grants  of  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  unions  which  Illness  does  not 
enjoy. 

During  the  past^uarter  ol  a  century  un- 
ions have  grown  Bt|x>ng,  large,  and  powerful 
and  the  Inequality  from  which  they  suffered 
as  they  faced  management  during  the  past, 
In  most  instances  no  longer  exists.  In  a 
study  published  last  year  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  entitled  "Unions  and  Union  Leaders 
of  Their  Own  Choosing."  Clark  Kerr,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  former 
member  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  presently 
a  member  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
review  board,  and  himself  universally  re- 
garded as  a  top  expert  in  the  labor  field,  had 
this  to  say: 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  later — ^today — ^un- 
ions are  well  established  and  secure  in  most 
maJ<H-  Industries  of  the  Nation.  Their  mem- 
bers number  18  million.  They  can  close 
down  even  the  giants  of  American  Industry — 
General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel. 
They  negotiate  100,000  contracts  covering 
the  working  rules  that  guide  and  govern 
important  aspecta  of  the  life  at  Industrial 
men  in  nearly  every  trade  and  every  industry 
and  nearly  every  town.    Income,  leisure.  Job 
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security,  retirement,  pace  of  wca-k,  Job  op- 
portunities. dlaclpUne — all  are  affected  by 
union  participation  In  the  rulemaking 
proeem.  And  union  Influence  extends  out- 
side the  Industrial  government  of  tbe  Nation 
Into  Its  political  processes  too.  Unions  af- 
fect tbe  selection  and  the  election  of  candi- 
dates. They  are  intimately  woven  into  much 
of  our  economic  and  political  life." 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  labor  unions 
are  no  longer  the  weak  and  Ineffectual  or- 
ganizations of  35  years  ago.  President  Kerr 
manifests  his  own  skepticism  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  mutuality.  In  the  same 
pampblet  he  points  out  fundamental  dUTer- 
enoes  between  labor  unions  and  corporations 
and  In  so  doing  clearly  Implies  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  one  need  not  be  paralleled  by  an 
identical  or  similar  regulation  of  the  other. 

"The  great  ciirrent  Issue  Is  the  impact  of 
the  union  on  the  freedom  of  the  worker. 
This  Issue  Is  not  simple;  It  is  most  com- 
plex. It  Is  one  that  runs  through  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  union  movement  and  is  cen- 
tral to  its  very  existence.  While  not  un- 
known as  an  Issue  In  the  spheres  of  Oov- 
emment  and  the  corporation.  It  Is  less  In- 
tensely manifested  there  at  the  present  time. 
Our  Nation  has  had  a  long,  successful  ex- 
perience In  creating  a  democratic  framework 
fca*  oiu"  Government  and  protecting  the  lib- 
erties of  Individual  citizens.  Our  corpora- 
tions are  not  expected  to  be  run  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  They  are  founded  on  the  model 
of  the  Individual  entrepreneiu-  making  his 
own  decisions;  and  corporations  seldom  have 
either  a  captive  labor  force  or  captive  con- 
sumers (when  they  do  have  captive  consum- 
ers they  are  usually  subject  to  State  con- 
trol). 

"The  unions  are  different.  They  have  not 
had.  like  our  Government,  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  developing  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  In  limiting  their  sphere 
of  endeavor.  In  defining  and  protecting  the 
Internal  rights  of  their  members.  Unlike 
the  corporation,  they  are  founded  on  thb 
assumption  of  Internal  democracy.  The> 
are  associations  of  Individuals,  not  collec* 
tlons  of  capital  funds.  Moreover,  increas- 
ingly they  have  a  captive  membership.  It  Is 
usually  not  poeslble  for  a  union  member  Just 
to  withdraw  in  protest,  without  penalty.  If 
he  does  not  like  the  organization,  its  leaded, 
or  its  policy.  We  have  here,  most  fre- 
quently, a  more  or  less  compulsory  organiza- 
tion with  substantial  Impact  on  the  lives  of 
its  members." 

On  May  8.  1953,  Clyde  Summers,  professor 
at  the  xale  University  Law  School,  and  for- 
merly "Chairman  of  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Harrlmnn  of  New  York 
to  Investigate  misconduct  in  labor  unions, 
testified  before  the  Labor  Subconmiittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Professor  Summers  testified  at 
considerable  length  on  the  Issue  of  democ- 
racy In  unions.  Earlier  in  the  year.  Profes- 
sor Summers  had  written  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Social-Democratic  mag- 
azine, The  New  Leader,  of  February  10, 
1958,  and  In  it  he  had  something  significant 
to  say  about  the  doctrine  of  mutually;  we 
q\iote : 

"The  lack  of  union  democracy  is  some- 
times excused  by  pointing  to  the  lack  of 
democracy  In  corporations.  Why  should  we 
criticize  union  officers  for  acting  without 
consulting  their  members  when  corporation 
officers  act  without  consulting  stockholders? 
This  tends  to  hide  vital  distinctions  behind 
an  appeal  to  verbal  equality.  The  man  who 
works  in  a  shop  works  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  union,  which  makes  contracts  legally 
binding  on  him  despite  his  dissent.  The 
core  of  his  working  life,  the  very  soiirce  of 
his  livelihood,  is  governed  by  the  contract 
which  the  union  makes.  It  tells  him  when 
he  shall  work,  what  he  shall  do.  and  how 
he  shall  work.     It  defines  matemltv  bene- 


fits and  retirement  rights — from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Contrast  this  with  a  man  who 
owns  a  share  of  stock.  The  corporation  de- 
termines only  whether  he  shall  receive  4 
percent  or  6  percent  on  his  Investment.  U_ 
a  worker  does  not  like  his  union.  It  is  said, 
he  can  quit  and  seek  other  work.  But  the 
teamster  cannot  escape  Hoffa  unless  he  stops 
driving,  the  operating  engineer  cannot 
escape  Maloney  unless  he  abandons  his  bull- 
dozer, and  the  carpenter  cannot  escape 
Hutcheson  unless  hu  discards  his  saw.  The 
corporate  shareholder  who  disagrees  with 
the  directors  can,  for  the  most  part,  sell  his 
stock  and  buy  anotlier  on  the  open  market. 
Pew  corporate  monopolies  exist  in  which  any 
person  is  not  free  to  Join  as  stockholder, 
and  without  inqulrj-  as  to  race,  sex.  or  po- 
litical beliefs.  Nor  do  corporations  have 
power  to  expel  those  who  cause  trouble.  The 
same  is  not  true  of  unions.  In  short,  the 
union  has  an  all-etkcompaaslng  compulsory 
power  over  vital  elements  of  the  existence 
of  evttry  person  for  whom  they  bargain.  To 
compare  union  membership  to  stoclc  share- 
holding Is  to  be  blind  to  industrial  realities." 

It  Is  plain  that  the  disinterested  experts  in 
the  field  of  labor  and  labor-management  re- 
lations regard  Itias  absurd  to  insist  that 
every  regulation  im|iosed  upon  labor  is  dis- 
criminatory unless  It  is  alao  imposed  upon 
management.  Thus  Prof.  Archibald  Cox  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  his  statement 
before  the  Senate  I.abor  Subcommittee  on 
May  6,   1958.  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"I  submit  that  it  in  a  shortsighted  mistake 
to  argue  that  every  law  must  apply  in  the 
same  fashion  to  both  employers  and  labor 
unions.  Business  organizations  and  trade 
organizations  have  different  characteristics: 
they  serve  different  functions  In  society:  and 
they  face  different  problems.  Labor  unions 
pay  no  tax  upon  mo6t  of  their  .Income.  This 
is  sound  legislative  policy,  but  if  the  false 
notion  of  exactly  parallel  treatment  were 
followed,  they  would  be  subject  to  tax. 
Labor  unions  are  not  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  the  same  manner  as  business 
firms.  Again  the  diverse  treatment  is  based 
upon  sound  policy,  although  parallelism 
would  require  us  to  abolish  the  exemption." 

And  again. 

"Trade  unions  have  a  special  status  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  As  a  re- 
sult their  ofBclals  have  great  power  over  the 
lives  and  welfare  not  only  of  their  members 
but  of  all  employees  for  whom  they  act  as 
bargaining  representative — much  more  power 
than  corporations  hold  over  their  stock- 
holders." 

On  May  21,  1958.  Professor  of  Economics 
Richard  Lester,  of  Princeton  University,  ap- 
peared before  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and 
in  the  course  of  his  testimony  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"I  personally  have  been  very  skeptical  of 
too  many  of  these  analogies  and  too  many 
notloiu  that  everything  that  management 
does,  unions  should  do;  or  union  does,  man- 
agement should  do.  Becnuse  I  think  there 
Is  a  significant  difference  between  manage- 
ment and  unions.  For  that  reason  I  have 
not.  for  example,  approved  putting  unions 
under  the  antitrust  laws  In  th*  way  that 
some  people  have  proposed:  and  therefore 
I  do  not  think  that  you  have  got  to  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  try  to — Just  because  you 
think  something  is  appropriate  for  unions 
or  something  Is  appropriate  for  management, 
it  should  not  automatically  be  true  it  should 
be  imposed  on  the  other." 

Prof.  Archibald  Cox  not  only  adopts  the 
same  view,  but  as  we  have  seen,  emphasizes 
the  special  statutory  privileges  enjoyed  by 
labor  unions.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  previously  referred  to.  he  as- 
serts that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  take  reasonable  measures 
to  enforce  the  flducliu^  duties  of  union  offi- 
cials and  to  insure  Internal  union  democ- 
racy: 


"The  Government  has  this  duty  because 
labor  unions  enjoy  their  present  power  by 
virtue  of  Federal  statutes,  chiefly  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Other  voluntary 
assoclatloiu  are  different  In  two  respect*:  (1) 
Tbey  lack  the  sUtutory  power  of  a  union 
designated  as  a  barfalning  represenUUve; 
(3)  no  other  voluntary  association  has  as 
much  power  over  an  Individual's  livelihood 
and  opix>rtunltles  or  over  the  rules  govern- 
ing bis  dally  life.  The  union  bulks  much 
larger  In  the  life  of  a  worker  than  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  affairs  of  a  stockholder." 

Thus  It  seems  apparent  that  the  principle 
of  applying  parallel  limitations  upon  man- 
agement whenever  such  limitations  are  im- 
posed on  labor  unions  Is  completely  without 
Justification.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  exami- 
nation of  existing  legislation  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  degree  of  regulation, 
restriction,  and  limitation  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  business  enterprises 
la  far  in  excess  of  that  which  is  imposed  on 
labor  uniona  In  contrast,  labor  unions  are 
more  or  less  unregulated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  enjoy  privileges  and  inununitles 
which  business  enterprise  does  not  enjoy. 

Thus  both  management  and  labor  unions 
are  regulated  In  their  labor  relations  under 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  (Taft-Hartley  Act)  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  On  tie  other  hand,  business 
enterprise,  in  Its  varioxu  aspects,  is  regulated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlfslon. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  tbe 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  Department  of  Labor 
regulates  business  enterprise  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  with  respect  to  mini- 
mum wages,  overtime,  and  child  labor,  as  well 
as  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Walsh - 
Healey  Public  ContracU  Act,  the  Copeland 
Antlkickback  Act.  and  the  8-hour  laws.  With 
respect  to  all  of  this  regulation  of  business, 
there  Is  no  equivalent  or  similar  regulation 
of  labor  unions.  To  the  contrary,  the  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  I  have  Just  enumerated,  not 
only  regulate  business  but  do  so  on  behalf 
of  labor. 

The  Federal  Government  regulates  busi- 
ness activity  in  many  of  its  other  aspects. 
For  example,  maritime  affairs,  meat  and 
poultry  inspection,  food  and  drug  inspection, 
mining  operations,  banking.  Insurance,  vet- 
erans' affairs,  foreign  operations,  and  so 
forlh.  The  Govertunent  Contract  Committee 
prohibits  employers  who  are  parties  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts  from  engaging  in  discrim- 
ination against  employees  or  applicants  for 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
national  origin,  but  there  Is  no  similar  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  admission  to 
membership  in  the  labor  Unions  which  tjar- 
galn  collectively  with  these  Government  con- 
tractors. 

There  are  two  statutes  regulating  labor 
unions,  the  Lea  (Antl-Petrllloi  Act  and  the 
Hobbs  ( Antlracketeertng)  Act.  On  (he  other 
hand,  employers  are  regulated  by  the  Byrnes 
(Antlstrlkebreaker)    Act. 

When  it  comes  to  Immunities,  business 
enterprises  enjoy  none  while  labor  unions 
enjoy  many.  The  latter  are  Immune  from 
the  Federal  income  tax  and  similar  taxes  in 
a  number  of  the  SUtes.  Only  employers 
pay  the  unemplojrment  compensation  tax. 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  tax, 
and  the  pasrments  required  tuider  workmen's 
compensation  laws  by  both  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Unions  are  not  subject  to  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  and  have  substantial 
Immunity  from  the  granting  of  injunctions 
against  them  by  the  Federal  courts  tmder 
the  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  and  in  some  States 
Which  have  Uttle  Norrls-LaOuardla  Acta. 


Amonc  the  addlttonal  prlTilefes  and  im- 
munitiea  enjoyed  by  labor  imions  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  specifleally  guarantees  them 
against  interference  with  their  internal  af- 
fairs, nor  are  they  required  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  either  State  or  Federal  law. 
Corporations  on  the  other  hand  owe  their 
existence  to  State  corporation  law  and  their 
activities  are  limited  to  the  provisions  of 
their  corporate  charters  w:3lch  are  required 
to  be  in  conformity  with  State  law. 

3.  Labor  unions  have  Immunity  against 
the  misconduct  of  their  members  who  are 
engaced  in  union  activity  as,  for  example, 
striken  and  picketing.  This  kind  of  im- 
munity is  not  possessed  by  other  types  of 
unincorporated  assoclationii. 

3.  Labor  unions  enjoy  the  right  to  bargain 
exclusively  for  all  the  employees  in  the  unit, 
including  those  employee*  who  are  not 
members  and  even  those  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  union.  Tills  can  mean,  as 
It  often  does,  that  a  union  selected  as  tbe 
bargaining  agent  by  a  few  as  25  percent  of 
the  employees  in  tbe  unit  becomes  the  bar- 
gaining spokesman  for  all  liie  employees. 

4.  Labor  unions  are  not  subject  to  any- 
thing smaller  or  equivalent  to  suits  by  minor- 
ity corporate  stockholders  against  their 
ccHporations. 

5.  Through  oollectlve  bargaining  contracts 
labor  unions  may  require  u.-oion  memt>ership 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment  al- 
though employers  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
require  nonmembership  In  u  union  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 

«.  Unions  enjoy  a  right  to  strike  without 
either  the  union  or  Its  mem'oers  being  penal- 
ized therefor.  If  the  strike  results  from  the 
employer's  unfair  latxjr  practice,  the  strikers 
cannot  be  replaced.  The  employer  does  not 
have  any  equivalent  right  to  engage  In  a 
lockout,  except  in  two  tjrpes  of  situations, 
both  extremely  rare  and  both  of  minor  sig- 
nificance. All  other  types  of  lockout  are 
illegal  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

7.  Tbe  prohibition  impoe<Ml  on  unions  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  agalnn  restraint  and 
coercion  of  employees  Is  limited  to  physical 
violence,  direct  economic  coercion  or  to 
threats  of  either  of  these  two  types  of  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition 
imposed  on  employers  under  the  act  is 
against  Interference  as  well  as  restraint  and 
coercion,  and  goes  far  beyond  the  violence 
and  direct  economic  ooerckin  which  is  for- 
bidden to  unions. 

8.  When  management  discriminates 
against  an  employee  in  violation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  Board  may  issue  not  only 
a  cease-and-desist  order  but  may  require 
the  employer  to  reinstate  such  employee  and 
to  pay  him  backpay  as  well.  These  remedies 
are  in  subsUnce  sufflclent  to  take  care  of 
most  of  the  unfair  labor  practices  committed 
by  employers  and  to  restore  employees  to  the 
status  they  would  have  enjoyed  If  the  unfair 
labor  practice  had  not  been  committed. 
Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  even  though  they 
may  engage  In  Illegal  conduct  which  results 
in  loss  of  pay  for  employees,  are  not  required 
to  compensate  employees  for  such  loss,  ex- 
cept where  the  imion  Itself  was  responsible 
for  causing  an  employer  to  discriminate. 
Thus  an  Ulegal  mass  picket  line  where 
picketing  denies  access  to  the  plant  to  em- 
ployees who  wish  to  continue  to  work  and 
which  as  a  result  causes  such  employees  to 
lose  pay  is  not  the  type  of  misconduct  which 
tbe  NLRB  has  required  the  offending  union 
to  remedy  by  compensating  the  employees 
for  loss  of  such  pay.  but  an  employer  must 
compensate  for  loss  of  pay  suffered  by 
locked -out  employees. 

9.  Unions  have  the  right  \mder  certain 
circumstances  to  examine  an  employer's 
books  and  records  In  the  course  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  employer  has  no  equivalent 
right. 


10.  Labor  unicms  in  many  situations  have 
a  legal  right  of  access  to  the  employer's 
property,  the  right  to  compel  the  employer 
to  make  his  property  available  for  use  by 
the  union,  and  the  right  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  employees  who  are  not  union 
members  and  sometimes  even  against  their 
wishes.  Employers  enjoy  no  equivalent  or 
shnilar  rights. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARROW  LYONS 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  Barrow  Lyons  will  leave  a 
vacuum  in  the  ranks  of  those  persons 
with  strong  convictions  who  strive  for 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  Ehiring  the  Innumerable  con- 
troversies over  resource  policies,  Bar- 
row Lyons  could  always  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  people. 

His  dedication  to  the  public  interest 
was  reflected  in  his  authoritative  book, 
"Tomorrow's  Birthright,  "  which  was 
published  in  1955.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  rev-iew  Barrow  Lyons'  book  for  the 
magazine.  The  New  Leader,  and  I  was 
moved  to  comment  on  the  thoroughness 
of  his  research  and  his  insight  into  sound  ' 
policies  needed  to  assure  the  use  of  our 
Nation's  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Barrow  Lyons  will  also  be  remembered 
for  the  talent  and  energy  he  contributed 
In  the  struggle  over  construction  of  a 
high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  At  a  time  when  there 
was  generally  Uttle  understanding  of 
the  issues  at  stake,  Mr.  Lyons  worked 
tirelessly  to  explain  the  reasons  why  the 
dam  should  be  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  articles  and  news  stories. 
Although  he  crusaded  foi  many  causes 
involved  in  bitter  debate,  Mr.  Lyons 
never  let  himself  become  involved  in  p)er- 
sonal  invective  or  acrimony.  Facts  were 
his  basic  weapon.  Those  who  have 
worked  alongside  the  late  Barrow  Lyons 
will  long  cherish  his  fine  human  quali- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  an  obituary  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  6.  1959,  de- 
scribing the  career  of  Barrow  Lyons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baxxow  Lyons,  69,  Led  News  Sebvici — Inde- 
pendent Featuxes  Head  in  Capital  Dies — 
Ex-Aide  or  Reclamation  Btteeau 
Washington,    April    6 — Barrow    Lyons,    a 
newspaperman     and     former     Government 
press  officer,  died  of  a  heart  attack  yesterday 
in  his  home  here.     He  was  69  years  old. 

For  the  last  2  years  Mr.  Lyons  had  been 
manager  of  his  own  syndicate.  The  Inde- 
pendent features  service,  distributing  Wash- 
ington news  analyses  to  magazines  and 
weekly  new^apers  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Lyibns,  a  native  of  New  York,  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College.  He  had  been 
a  reporter  and  copy  editor  on  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Post,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Be- 
fore coming  here  in  1938,  he  had  been  finan- 
cial news  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Lyons  did  research  on 
small  business  for  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  and  later  became  an 
Information  specialist  on  war  finance  with 
the  War  Production  Board.  During  most  of 
the  war  period,  be  wrote  a  column  for  the 
Western  Newspai>er  Union,  which  serves 
about  1,000  weekly  newspapers. 


Ur.  Lyons  nad  been  ptt»  offcer  of  the 
Reclai;,^tlon  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment from  1944  to  1952.  He  wrote  the  book, 
"Tomorrow's  Birthright."  a  study  of  con- 
servation. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Ruth;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hedges  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Lenauer,  both  of  New  York;  a  brother.  Dr. 
L.  V.  Lyons,  also  of  New  YorlK,  and  three 
grandchUdren. 


PROPOSED    OREGON    DUNES 
,    NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  widespread  ir.terest  In  the 
bill  for  an  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Take  It  Easy,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register- 
Guard  of  April  8.  1959,  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "Water,  Park  Need  Thought," 
published  in  the  Coos  Bay  World  of 
AprU  1, 1959. 

The  editorials  from  these  two  influen- 
tial Oregon  newspapers  are  thoughtful, 
restrained,  and  fair  and  moderate  in 
their  approach.  The  writers  of  the  edi- 
torials obviously  realize  that  it  is  my 
intention,  in  sponsoring  the  national  sea- 
shore bill,  to  augment  the  magnificent 
Oregon  seacoast  as  a  tourist  attraction 
and  not  to  detract  from  any  industrial  or 
economic  possibilities. 

I  subscribe  to  the  words  of  caution  in 
the  editorial  from  the  Register-Guard, 
which  warn  residents  of  the  seacoast 
area  not  to  be  misled  by  those  who 
would  exploit  selfishly  priceless  scenic 
resources  which  should  be  protected  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  to  see 
and  enjoy. 

After  all.  every  great  national  park 
has  usually  been  opposed  by  a  few  short- 
sighted local  interests.  Yet.  the  na- 
tional park,  once  established,  has  gen- 
erally been  a  bonanza  in  the  thousands 
of  tourists  and  sightseers  it  always  has 
attracted. 

Also,  I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  Informative  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Malcolm  Bauer,  of  the  Ore- 
gonian,  which  reports  on  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  Reedsport  on  April  12  for  a 
discussion  of  the  seashore  recreation 
area  proposal.  Mr.  Bauer  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Oregonian. 

-There  being  no   objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Coos  Bay   World,   Apr.   1.    1959] 
Watex,  Pakk  Need  Thought 

U.S.  Senator  Dick  Nfctbehgeh's  prop>osal 
for  a  national  park  in  th^  sand  dunes  areas 
of  Douglas  and  Lane  Counties,  and  at  the 
fabulous  Sea  Lion  Caves  of  Lane  County, 
is  great — with  the  single  exception  of 
doubts  about  future  industrial  use  of  the 
dunes'  potential  water  reservoirs. 

Existence  of  a  national  park  would  do 
much  to  promote  further  tourist  travel 
along  the  Coast  Highway.  Acquiring  the 
touring  dollar,  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  Is 
becoming  one  of  Oregon's  major  industries. 
This  is  particularly  true  along  our  coast.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  clean  doUar,  too,  being 
founded  on  fun,  enjoyment,  and  recreation. 

One  must  hope,  however,  that  Senator 
NxoBsxGa  and  other  backers  of  the  park 
idea  will  lend  a  serious  ear  to  those  who  are 
lukewarm  about  a  national  park  because  of 
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possible  hlndnnc*  ot  Indtistrtol  derelop- 
ment. 

On*  hopes  that  park  legislation.  If  such 
oomes  to  pass,  will  take  into  account  the 
posslbilltj  at  developing  water  resources  for 
industry.  Industry  Is,  after  all,  another 
crying  need  for  this  whole  State,  and  espe- 
cially for  this  section  of  the  State. 

An  example  of  what  we  mean  Is  found  In 
the  sand  dunes  area  across  Coos  Bay  from 
North  Bend.  This  Is  not  part  of  the  area 
which  Mr.  NxtrazxcQi  proposes  for  the  park, 
but  it  is  in  many  ways  similar  Bcenlcally  and 
geoK^cally  to  the  Douglas  and  Lane 
stretches  of  beach  and  dunes  which  would 
be  in  the  park. 

Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.  has  spent  over 
3  years  developing  deep  wells  in  the  dunes. 
proving  out  the  p>osslblllty  of  an  Industrial 
water  supply  suitable  for  use  in  making 
pulp.  P.P.  ft  L.  hasn't  said  anything  of- 
ficially yet  about  its  findings,  but  If  it  is 
supposed  to  be  secret.  It  Is  a  very  poorly 
kept  secret  that  there  is  bountiful  water  for 
one  or  more  large  pulp  mills  here  on  the 
bay.  and  having  proved  existence  of  water, 
the  power  company  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
selling  a  pulp  mill  here  to  three  separate 
corporations,  one  of  which  will  buy  the  Idea 
In  a  short  time. 

To  the  north,  the  people  have  noticed  this 
development. 

Many  businessmen  and  industrialists  real- 
ize water  found  In  the  Coos  County  dunes 
may  also  be  present  in  dunes  near  them. 
The  water-starved  Oregon  coast  may  have  a 
partial  answer  here  to  Its  Industrial  water 
problem. 

The  proposed  park  has  quite  naturally 
thrown  some  fear  into  Industry  on  this 
score.  It  is  a  fear  which  park  proponents 
can  overcome  by  protecting  the  dunes  as  a 
source  of  water,  whether  they  are  included 
In  a  national  park  or  not. 

We  recommended  this  for  study  to  Mr. 
NKVBKRCKa  and  other  park  proponents,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  water  problem, 
have  proposed  a  noble  Idea. — F.WJL 

(Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register-Guard, 

Apr.  8,1959) 

Takb  It  East 

The  people  of  western  Lane  and  Douglas 
Counties  are  understandably  Interested,  even 
concerned.  They  want  to  know  more  about 
this  proposal  to  create  an  Oregon  Dunes  na- 
tional seashore  In  their  backyards.  However, 
too  many  of  them  are  screaming  before 
they're  hurt.  We  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  anybody  Intends  to  ride  over  them 
roughshod,  even  if  they  could. 

In  Reedsport  Sunday,  a  representative  of 
the  park  service  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  to  explain  further  what  the 
proposed  park  status  will  mean  to  business- 
men and  others  in  the  Florence-Reedsport 
area.  It  would  be  well  to  wait,  at  least  until 
then,  before  opposing  the  park  Idea. 

Prom  here,  it  appears  as  if  some  citizens 
have  been  taken  in  by  persons  whose  motives 
are  questionable  and  whose  tactics  are  quite 
transparent.  We  speak  of  those  who  stand 
to  turn  a  fast  buck  by  speculating  In  some  of 
the  land  the  Government  might  want  for 
park  purposes.  Given  a  choice  between  a 
2iatlonal  park  and  a  row  of  townlots,  they'll 
take  the  profitable  townlots  any  day,  not 
^  because  they  represent  the  wisest  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  but  because  they  are  profit- 
able. 

Others  of  the  area,  like  those  of  us  who 
live  inland,  should  take  a  broader  view.  We 
■hoxild  not  let  ourselves  be  aroused  by  the 
high-sounding  protestations  of  those  who  are 
scrambling  to  salvage  their  own  dreams  of 
easy  money.  Rather  we  should  withhold 
Judgment  until  more  of  the  facts  are  in. 

These  things  take  time.  There  Is  no  chance 
of  there  being  a  national  reserve  over  there 
for  at  least  3  years,  and  probably  for  much 


longer  than  that.     All  points  of  view  will 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

This  proposal  shoiild  be  recognized  for  what 
it  la — a  proposal  in  which  the  park  service  la 
interested.  That,  and  no  more.  The  service, 
now  deep  into  Its  ''Mission  96"  program  of  re- 
furbishing worn  out  parks,  is  reluctant  to 
take  on  new  responsibilities  until  It  can  live 
up  to  the  ones  it  has  inherited.  Far  from 
moving  too  quickly  to  establish  a  park  area 
in  Oregon,  the  service  is  likely  to  move  with 
the  greatest  deliberation.  This  is  no  time,  by 
irresponsible  alarnas,  to  discourage  estab- 
lishment of  a  park  that  we  may  someday 
wish  we  had. 

(From  the  Oregonlan.  Apr.   13.   1959] 

Public  Opinion  Divided  on  Coast  Paxk  Plan 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer) 

Rexospobt. — Public  opinion  Is  sharply 
divided  in  central  Oregon  coast  communi- 
ties over  the  merits  of  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  35.000-acre  national  seashore  recreation 
area  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sluslaw  and 
Umpqua  Rivers. 

This  was  apparent  here  Sunday  afternoon 
as  150  persons  crowded  into  a  room  in  Reeds- 
port High  School  to  hear  an  explanation  of 
the  plkn  from  officials  of  the  National  Park 
Service  headed  by  Dan  H.  Thompson.  Chief 
of  Recreation  Resource  Planning  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

APPLAUSI   GRXXTS   rORESTXE 

Loud  applause  greeted  the  statement  of 
George  Harrington,  resident  forester  at  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Tahkenltch  Tree  Farm, 
that  recreation  development  in  the  area 
should  be  left  to  local  and  State  governments. 
He  said  several  Oregon  payrolls  depended  on 
lumber  produced  on  the  tree  farms'  10,000 
acres,  3,000  of  which  are  Included  in  the 
area  suggested  for  Federal  development. 

There  was  also  generous  applause  for 
Martha  Ann  Piatt.  2738  Northeast  14th 
Avenue,  Portland,  who  supported  the 
recreation  proposal  as  Incorporated  In  Sena- 
tor RicHAKo  L.  NruiiExcxa's  Senate  bill  1530. 
Speaking  as  vice  president  of  the  Oregon 
Audubon  Society  and  conservation  chair- 
man^ of  the  Mazamas,  she  said  "a  national 
park  label"  would  :ittract  many   tourists. 

WUllam  E.  Walsh,  Coos  Bay,  ex -president  of 
the  State  senate,  jireslded  at  the  hearing 
which  he  described  as  an  information  ses- 
sion not  a  debate. 

QXnCX   ACTION    XTBGEO 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  national  park 
in  this  area."  Walsh  said,  "the  sooner  we  can 
have  it  the  better." 

A  second  such  session  will  be  Monday  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  junior  high  school  in  Florence. 

The  following  points  were  developed  by 
Thompson  and  other  NPS  officials  in  response 
to  questions,  principally  from  Orln  Collier, 
Reedsport  lawyer,  speaking  for  the  Port 
Umpqua  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1.  The  study  area  which  may  or  may  not 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  drawn  for  the 
national  seashore  recreation  area  contain: 
13,115  acres  of  Federal  land  Including  na- 
tional forest,  522  acres  of  State-owned  land 
(Jesse  M.  Honeyman  State  Park),  320  acres 
of  county-owned  land,  14.963  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  4.250  acres  of  fresh- 
water lakes  (Cleawox.  Slltcoos,  Woahlnk). 

CONSULTATION    PROVIDEO 

a.  Boundaries  will  Mot  be  esUbllshed  (by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  without  full 
consultation  with  local  officials  and  con- 
sideration of  local  pvibllc  opinion. 

3.  There  Is  no  prt)vl8lon  for  the  direct  re- 
imbursement of  taxing  units  for  revenue  loss 
by  conversion  of  private  property  to  public 
use,  but,  in  Thompson's  view,  "the  recrea- 
tion area  should  produce  far  more  revenue 
than  ever  received  from  taxes."  He  said  that 
2.500,000  annual  visitors  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  Natlqgoal  Park,  spent  an  esUmated 


$38  million   for  servlcea  In   tbe   immediate 
vicinity  of  the  park. 

4.  It  Is  intended  to  depend  for  services  on 
establishments  outside  the  recreation  area. 
Commercial  properties  within  the  area  gen- 
erally would  be  acquired  by  the  Oovemment. 

RE8IDKNCKS    APmOVXB 

6.  Private  residences  would  also  be  bought. 
In  some  cases,  the  Oovemment  would  agree 
to  a  life  tenancy  by  the  owner,  but  the  latter 
could  not  leave  the  nroperty  to  his  children. 
The  tenant  would  not  have  to  pay  rent  dur- 
ing his  life  tenancy. 

6.  The  National  Park  Service  would  try 
to  acquire  property  by  i.egotiatlon.  It  would 
use  the  extreme  course  of  condemnation  only 
to  clear  a  title,  to  prevent  undesirable  uses 
or  to  gain  property  for  a  apecinc  ofltclal  fa- 
cility. 

7.  Thompson  roughly  estimate*  the  cost 
of  property  acquisition  In  the  "study  area" 
at  93  million. 

8.  State  and  Federal  highways  such  as 
Highway  101.  would  remain  li.  their  current 
status:  there  would  be  no  toll  or  special 
reg\ilatton  even  though  they  should  run 
through  the  area.  County  roads  would  prob- 
ably be  taken  over  by  the  parks  service. 

9.  Pishing  would  be  allowed;  the  parka 
service  prefers  no  hunting  of  game,  except 
perhaps  of  migratory  wildfowl  under  State 
regulations. 

10.  Initially,  the  recreation  area  would  be 
operated  by  a  permanent  staff  of  about  10 
persons  and  an  additional  seasonal  staff  of 
from  10  to  15. 

11.  Construction  work  is  by  bid  and  In 
the  experience  of  the  park  service,  local  con- 
tractors usually  can  bid  lowest.         / 

13.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the 
statiu  of  Honeyman  State  Park. 

A.  J.  Meyer,  general  manager  of  the  GaMl- 
ner  branch  of  International  Paper  Co..  made 
a  brief  statement  opposing  the  project  *>e- 
cause  of  lack  of  information  on  its  possible 
effects. 

rEOKBAL    PLAN    PAVOBXO 

An  officer  of  the  Port  Umpqua  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  who  preferred  to  remain  anon- 
ymous,  told  this  reporter  that  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  sentiment  in  his  organization  fav- 
ored the  Federal  program.  The  contrary 
was  the  case,  he  said,  in  Florence,  the  site 
of  Monday  night's  bearing. 

The  NaUonal  Park  Service  attitude  was 
summed  up  by  Herbert  Maier,  associate  re- 
gional director  of  the  NPS  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco:  "We  have  to  think  big,  not 
small,"  he  said.  "A  mere  strip  of  beach  Is 
not  enough.  A  certain  amount  of  upland 
area  is  needed  for  services  and  also  as  a 
buffer." 

Tbe  area  has  34  miles  of  coastllfie  and 
varies  In  depth  from  the  beach  from  about 
1  to  0  miles.  The  plan  incorporates  the 
Sea  Lion  Caves,  a  private  enterpriae  12  miles 
north  of  Florence,  but  no  issue  on  that  prop- 
erty wa«  raised  at  the  hearing  here. 


COMPETmVE  BID  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  introduced  8.  13B3, 
a  bill  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  in  awarding  contracts  for 
national  defense  or  for  civilian  goods 
must  award  these  contracts  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  with  the  contracts  then 
going  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Exceptions  were  made  only  in  those  in- 
stances wherein  the  advertisement  for 
public  bids  would  not  be  feasible  from  a 
national  security  standpoint. 

In  introducing  that  bill  I  quoted  from 
a  report  from  the  Comptroller  General 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  20.  1959.  wherein  he 
called  to  our  attention  a  specific  case  in 
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which  the  Government  had  paid  over 
$8  million  mor«  than  would  have  been 
paid  under  the  same  contract  had  the 
proper  business  procedures  been  fol- 
lowed. 

To  emphaslM  the  urgent  need  for  the 
enactment  of  this  type  of  legislation.  I 
am  today  calling  attention  to  another  re- 
port recently  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  wherein  another  $1  mil- 
lion was  unnecessarily  being  expended. 

This  report  invcrives  a  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  contract  with  the  Avco 
McJiufacturing  Corp.,  Crosley  Division, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  rendering  this 
report,  the  Comptroller  General  said: 

An  excessive  price  was  negotiated  for  con- 
tract AP  33(a00)-31100  liecause  the  Air 
Force  accepted  more  than  |1  million  of  re- 
corded costs  wtiich  the  contractor  Included 
in  error  in  its  pricing  proposal. 

This  was  a  negotiated  cost-plus  con- 
tract. When  the  Comptroller  General 
made  his  audit,  it  was  found  that  the 
contractor  had  Included  in  the  recorded 
costs  of  113.331,769  more  than  $1  million 
representing  the  cost  of  I'xcessive  quan- 
tities of  several  component  parts  which 
had  been  purchased  and  charged  against 
this  contract.  These  components  were 
not  required  for  use  on  this  contract,  but 
they  were  actually  acquired  by  the  same 
contractor  for  use  in  peiforming  under 
another  fixed-price  contract  with  the 
.same  department.  Por  example,  15  tur- 
rets were  required  for  perJormance  under 
contract  AP  33(600) -3 1100.  but  the  con- 
tractor included  47  turrets  in  recording 
costs  for  the  same  cost-|>lus  negotiated 
contract.  This  resulted  m  the  Federal 
Government's  being  chart; ed  excess  costs 
of  more  than  $900,000  for  these  turrets 
alone.  Additional  errors  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000  in  reco-ding  costs  of 
other  materials  against  this  same  con- 
tract were  found,  bringing  the  total  to  in 
excess  of  $1  million. 

It  should  be  i-emembered  that  these 
extra  purchases  of  component  parts, 
which  were  being  charged  to  this  cost- 
plus  fixed  contract  and  inhich  were  not 
needed,  actually  meant  that  not  only  was 
the  cost  of  the  contract  raLsed  by  $1  mil- 
lion, but  also  had  the  error  not  been 
corrected  the  contractor  would  have  re- 
ceived the  normal  10  peitient  profit  on 
the  error. 

PurtheiTOore,  the  major  portion  of 
these  $1  million  parts  which  were  bought 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  and 
charged  against  this  cost-plus  contract 
actually  were  used  on  another  contract 
which  the  Avco  Manufacturing  Co..  had 
with  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  same 
time — only  the  second  contract  was  a 
fixed-price  contract. 

Simply  stated,  the  company  through 
this  claimed  error  charged  $1  million  of 
their  own  costs  on  a  fixed-price  con- 
tract to  a  cast-plus  contract. 

There  was  no  reason  whatever  why 
both  these  contracts  could  not  have  been 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  with 
all  companies  being  allowed  to  partici- 
pate, thereby  not  only  e-iminating  the 
$1  million  error  but  also  probably  reduc- 
ing subsUnUally  the  cost  of  the  original 
contract. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  contractor  have 
agreed  upon  the  overstatement  of  the 
original  price  in  the  amount  of  $1,133.- 


510,  and  the  contractor  has  accordingly 
refunded  this  amount  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  point  is,  however:  How 
many  such  contracts  are  there  which 
have  not  been  audited  and  upon  which 
errors  have  not  been  found? 

To  further  emphasize  the  need  for 
mandatory  competitive  blddtog  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  now  refusing  to  give  the 
Comptroller  General  access  to  adequate 
information  whereby  his  ofBce  can  re- 
view many  of  the  contracts.  The  Comp- 
troller General  claims  that  this  permis- 
sion is  being  denied  his  auditors  even 
when  the  contracts  in  question  are  un- 
classified contracts.  For  instance,  they 
have  been  refused  access  to  the  reports  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Air  Force 
covering  the  study  of  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile program. 

Congress  has  appropriated  billioiis  of 
dollars  to  our  national  defense  depart- 
ments, but  it  is  physically  impossible  for. 
us  in  Congress  to  examine  each  of  these 
contracts;  however,  Congress  does  have 
in  the  Comptroller  Generals  office  an 
agency  whereby  the  exF>enditures  of  all 
of  these  departments  can  be  audited. 

Unless  this  arbitrary  ruling  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  denying 
the  Comptroller  General  access  to  ade- 
quate information  for  auditing  all  of 
these  unclassified  contracts  is  reversed, 
there  is  no  manner  in  which  Congress 
can  know  what  is  being  done.  I  shall  in- 
sist, as  one  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
that  the  Comptroller  General  be  given 
full  and  unrestricted  authority  to  audit 
the  expenditures  of  any  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  I  join  others  in 
asking  for  a  reversal  of  this  ruling  and 
for  the  passage  of  my  bill. 


SHASTA    DAISY    PROPOSED    AS 
NATIONAL   FLOWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  most  delightful  letter 
from  the  third  grade  class  of  Baywood 
School  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  in  which 
these  youngsters  movingly  state  their 
case  for  the  choice  of  the  Shasta  daisy  as 
the  national  flower.  They  pKJint  out  that 
like  our  country,  the  Shasta  daisy  was 
once  small  and  wild  but  with  work  and 
patience  it  has  become  a  lovely  flower: 
that  the  white  of  its  petals  is  symbolic 
of  purity:  that  its  center  is  a  big  heart  of 
gold  hke  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
that  its  many  petals  might  represent  our 
50  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  these  argtunents  have 
touched  me  so  much  that  if  I  were 
not  already  committed  to  the  corn  tassel. 
I  would  be  tempted  to  join  with  the  third 
grade  of  Baywood  School  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Shasta  daisy  as  our  na- 
tional flower.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

CKESSIONAL  RECOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  HTTsntT  H.  Httmphbet. 

Senate  Office  Bulldinff. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SCNAToa  Humphxct:  Our  class 
studied  about  Luther  Burbank,  the  plant 
wizard.      He    was    a    great    man.      He    loved 


living  things.  -He  knew  more  about  plants 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  He  gave 
the  world  more  than  8,000  new  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers.  One  of  the  flowers  he 
created  was  the  beautiful  Shasta  daisy. 

Because  we  feel  that  there  shotild  be  a 
reason  for  the  choice  of  our  national  flower, 
we  think  that  the  Shasta  daisy  created  by  a 
great  American  would  be  a  good  choice. 

Besides  being  an  American  flower  the 
Shasta  daisy  is  hardy,  simple  but  beautiful, 
blends  well  with  aU  colors,  grows  everywhere, 
and  keeps  weU  when  cut. 

Like  our  country  the  Shasta  daisy  was 
once  small  and  wild  but  with  work  and  pa- 
tience It  has  become  a  lovely  flower.  The 
white  of  its  petals  U  symbolic  of  purity  and 
lU  center  U  a  big  heart  Of  gold  like  the  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry.  Its  many  petals  might 
represent  our  SO  SUtes.  We  hope  you  will 
consider  the  Shasta  daisy  as  a  national 
flower. 

Sincerely, 

LOSNA  PlCKXELL, 

Class    Representative,     Third     Crrade, 
Baywood  School,  Alanudc  and  Ken- 
,  y    tucky^  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICy  AND  THE 
VISIT  OP  FIDEL  CASTRO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
7  o'clock  this  evening  Fidel  Castro,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  figures  of  our 
time,  will  arrive  in  Washington.  One 
thing  is  certain  about  Dr.  Castro:  To 
millions  of  Cubans  he  symbolizes  their 
hope  for  a  better  life. 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  Cuba  is  a 
revolution  with  a  capital  "R."  The  Cu- 
bans want  an  end  to  miserable  poverty  on 
a  beautiful  island  whose  soil  and  climate 
could  be  extraordinarily  fruitful.  Theieis 
a  determination  to  break  their  economy's 
dependency  on  a  single  crop — sugar — 
with  its  uncertain  woild  markets  and  its 
seasonable  unemployment.  And  there  is 
a  pent-up  mass  hunger  for  land,  under- 
standable in  a  country  where  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  farmers 
own  one-fifth  of  all  agricultural  land, 
and  8  percent  own  70  percent  of  the  land. 
Cubans  also  want  an  end  to  an  almost 
unbroken  chain  of  election  frauds,  nepw- 
tism,  and  graft  which  have  constantly 
f lustrated  their  hopes  for  competent,  re- 
sponsive, and  responsible  government. 

Dr.  Castro's  tMk  of  realizing  such  a 
social  revolution  in  a  covmtry  whose 
feudal  roots  go  back  over  four  centuries 
is  immensely  more  complex  than  his 
amazing  defeat  of  a  modei-n,  well- 
equipped  army.  He  has  surrounded  him- 
self in  his  cabinet  with  a  number  of  hon- 
est, capable  men,  several  of  whom  are 
accompanying  him  to  Washington. 

Dr.  Castro's  labors  are  complicated  by 
the  machinations  of  the  international 
Communists.     It  is  pertinent  to  recall 
that  the  Conmiunists  have  a  long  his- 
tory in  Cuba.     Ti-ained  party  organizeis 
furnished  much  of  the  leadership  in  es- 
tablishing labor  unions  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  brutal  Machado  dictator- 
ship,     in      1933.        Subsequent     Cuban 
Grovernments,  including  that  of  Batista, 
found  it  convenient  to  "play  ball"  with 
the    Communists.      The    outlawing    of 
Communist  activities  in  1952  drove  them 
underground.     After  the  overthrow  of 
Batista,  the  Communists  have  emerged 
as  the  single  most  organized,  disciplined 
political  force  in  the  country.     In  Cuba. 
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as  elsewhere,  they  have  sought  to  Iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  reforms  of  the 
revolution. 

The  Communists  are  trying  to  ma- 
neuver us  into  appearing  to  be  opposed 
to  the  alms  of  the  revolution.  In  this, 
their  task  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
almost  universal  resentment  in  Cuba^of 
our  military  aid  to  Batista. 

We  must  admit  in  all  candor  that  the 
future  in  Cuba  is  uncertain.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Cuban  people  want  an 
authentic  national  revolution.  It  should 
be  our  policy  to  be  sympathetic  to  their 
aspirations,  and  to  let  them  know, 
through  Dr.  Castro  and  the  team  who 
accompanies  him  that  the  Cuban  p>eople 
can  count  on  us  for  understanding  and 
help. 

Cuba  is  a  part  of  a  larger  picture 
which  extends  in  one  form  or  another 
all  the  way  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  understand  what  is  occurring  today 
in  Latin  America,  if  we  are  to  formu- 
late an  effective  Latin  American  policy. 
Anticommunism  is  not  enough.  We 
must  forcefully  demonstrate  what  we  are 
for. 

Our  gravest  error  has  been  a  misread- 
ing of  the  revolutions  gripping  the  region. 
Some  people  are  prone  to  dismiss  Latin 
American  revolts  as  mere  changes  in  the 
palace  guard,  while  others  see  Commu- 
nist influence  in  every  upheaval.  These 
stereotypes  can  be  our  undoing. 

Today,  the  nations  to  the  south  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  epic  social  revolution. 
We  and  the  Communists  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  telling  people  the  world 
over  that  they  no  longer  have  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  hopeless  misery.  The  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  took  us  at  our 
word. 

They  want  an  end  to  semi-feudal  con- 
ditions in  which  5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion owns  from  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
land;  in  which  a  handful  of  nations  and 
foreigners  live  in  luxury,  while  the  ma- 
jority live  in  squalor;  in  which  disease 
strikes  down  their  children,  and  hunger 
and  Ignorance  p>erpetuate  their  slavery; 
in  which  the  wealthy  minority  join  with 
the  aripy  to  keep  things  just  as  they  are. 

Many  thousands  of  Latin  Americans 
have  risked  exile,  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  death  to  achieve  responsible  govern- 
ments, responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
people.  These  courageous  people  usu- 
ally come  from  the  classes  that  produce 
political  leadership — namely,  students, 
union  leaders,  and  professional  and  busi- 
nessmen. The  rash  of  revolutions  that 
toppled  tyrannies  in  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  and  Cuba  attests  to  their 
determination  to  achieve  freedom  and 
bread. 

THI     LATIN    AMEKICAN     IMAGE    OF    THl     UNITZD 
STATES 

In  the  midst  of  that  upheaval,  which 
we-iabove  all  other  people — should  be 
able  to  understand  and  to  sympathize 
with,  the  United  States  has  somehow 
managed  to  appear  callous  and  Indiffer- 
ent. While  we  have  eagerly  sought 
Latin  American  support  to  stop  the 
spread  of  Communist  tyrarmy,  we  have 
demonstrated  a  peculiar  nonchalance  to- 
ward despotisms  of  the  home-grown 
variety. 


Our  Oovernment  has  pinned  medals  on 
notoriously  corrupt  and  brutal  dictators, 
invited  Venezuela's  ruthless  secret-police 
chief  to  the  United  States  to  study  FBI 
methods,  sent  a  warm  message  of  official 
condolence  at  the  assassination  of  the 
tyrant  Somoza,  when  the  Nicaraguan 
people  themselves  were  secretly  rejoicing, 
and  kept  a  stream  of  armaments  flowing 
to  Batista  long  after  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  he  was  using  them  against 
his  own  people,  contrary  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  our  defense  treaty. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  are  getting 
a  lot  of  mileage  out  of  such  errors.  But 
we  must  f^ce  the  fact  that  our  own  ac- 
tions, not  Communist  propaganda,  have 
created  throughout  Latin  America  an 
image  of  the  United  States  as-  a  nation 
selfishly  engrossed  in  defending  its  own 
freedoms,  but  heedless  of  the  aspirations 
of  others. 

A    NINE-POINT    PROGRAM    FOR    IMPROVING    LATIN 
AMERICAN    RELATIONS 

Latin  America,  as  population  zooms, 
as  Industrial  development  spreads,  and 
as  hope  and  impatience  mingle,  is  going 
to  be  a  cauldron  of  competing  political 
ideologies.  We  should  welcome  this  de- 
velopment, not  fear  it. 

In  no  region  of  the  world  have  we 
deeper  historical  traditions  to  build  upon. 
It  was  with  the  Latin  American  Republics 
that  we  first  developed  the  idea  of  re- 
gional cooperation.  The  bold  idea  of 
mutual  cooperation  to  attack  disease, 
illiteracy,  and  poverty  was  born  within 
the  inter-American  family.  These  are 
the  people  who  wept  unashamedly  when 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died. 

Today  in  Latin  America  there  are 
many  leaders  who  understand  and  ad- 
mire our  democratic  system,  and  want 
to  develop  something  comparable  in  their 
own  countries. 

Our  traditions  of  individual  freedom 
and  concern  for  ordinary  human  beings 
were  once  the  cornerstone  of  our  suc- 
cessful Latin  American  policy.  Today, 
to  Latin  Americans,  these  much-admired 
beliefs  seem  to  stop  at  the  border.  While 
we  caution  our  neighbors  about  Commu- 
nist activities  and  Communist  infiltra- 
tion, we  appear  peculiarly  cold  toward 
the  Latin  Americans'  yearning  to  achieve 
genuine  civil  liberties. 

The  recent  steps  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration to  repair  our  tottering  Latin 
American  policy  should  be  applauded. 
They  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
they  will  not  be  enough  if  the  escalator 
of  history  is  going  faster  in  the  opposite 
direction.  We  must  replace  our  massive 
indifference  to  Latin  American  aspira- 
tions with  massive  cooperation. 

The  Latin  American  situation  cries  out 
for  imaginative,  long-range  planning, 
rather  than  the  hurried,  patched-up 
measures  after  an  explosion  has  oc- 
curred. 

A  coordinated  program  on  the  order 
of  the  Marshall  plan  would  give  the  Latin 
Americans  new  hope  of  attaming  bread 
and  freedom.  The  possibilities  of  such 
an  effort  should  be  explored  carefully, 
not  primarily  as  an  anti-Communist 
stratagem,  but  because  it  is  good  for 
Latin  America  and  for  the  United  States. 
We  should  not  be  ashamed  of  our  hu- 
manitarian tradition,  nor  should  we  be 


embarrassed  if  humanitarian  and  se- 
curity objectives  sometimes  coincide 
with  our  national  policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  propose 
a  nine-point  program  for  improving 
United  States-Latin  American  relations. 
I  believe  this  program  is  realistic,  work- 
able, and  in  harmony  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  of  our  20 
sister  republics. 

First.  The  United  States  should  in- 
crease the  volume  of  its  economic  aid  in 
support  of  Latin  American  efforts  to 
develop  diversified  and  viable  economies, 
so  they  will  not  be  dependent,  as  they 
now  are,  on  a  few  commodities.  Re- 
quests for  loans  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
should  be  dealt  with  expeditiously  and 
sympathetically.  We  should  cooperate 
fully  with  the  new  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Institution.  The  proposed 
corps  of  technical  experts  within  the 
Institute  could  help  the  smaller,  inexpe- 
rienced countries  draw  up  coordinated 
development  plans. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  ac- 
celerate and  strengthen  its  program  of 
technical  assistance  In  agriculture, 
health,  education,  vocational  training, 
and  public  administration.  The  time 
has  come  to  recapture  the  original  fervor 
of  President  Truman's  bold  new  pro- 
gram which  was  widely  hailed  In  Latin 
America  when  it  was  first  announced  a 
decade  ago. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  sup- 
port vigorously  tjie  current  moves  within 
Latin  America  to  establish  regional 
markets.  Elimination  of  inter-American 
trade  barriers  would  broaden  markets 
for  Latin  American  products  and  would 
make  low-cost  manufacturing  feasible. 
Both  are  indispensable  prerequisites  to 
diversification  and  economic  growth. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  re- 
view its  trade  and  tariff  policies  as  they 
affect  Imports  from  Latin  America.  It 
Is  self-defeating  for  us  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  with  one  hand,  and 
then  take  it  away,  with  the  other,  by 
shortsighted  trade  restrictions.  If  poli- 
cies designed  to  strengthen  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  cause  hardship  to 
any  domestic  industry,  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  aid  those  so  af- 
fected. In  the  Senate.  I  recently  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Ac<^(S.  722)  to  make 
such  aid  possible;  but.  unfortunately,  it 
did  not  pass  the  committee  stage. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  should  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  health  pro- 
grams under  the  direction  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Organization.  Wide- 
spread disease  which  stalks  Latin 
America  is  a  tremendous  economic  drain 
as  well  as  a  human  tragedy.*  Investment 
in  health  is  perhaps  the  cheapest,  most 
effective  investment  we  can  make  In  the 
future  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Sixth.  The  Unite<'  States  should  de- 
velop a  bold  and  imaginative  program  of 
student  and  cultural  exchange. 

We  need  to  reexamine  our  methods  of 
screening  Latin  American  scholarship 
recipients.  Too  frequently  the  test  has 
been  the  friendliness  of  the  recipient 
toward  the  United  States.  Young  Latin 
Americans  of  so-called  leftist  tendencies 
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have  been  excluded,  when  they  are  often 
the  very  ones  who  would  benefit  most 
from  the  program. 

Seventh.  The  U.8.  press,  radio,  and 
TV  networks  should  give  wider  and  bet- 
ter balanced  news  coverage  of  Latin 
American  affairs.  Tills,  of  course.  Is 
something  our  Government  can  do  little 
about.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  contmuous  report  and 
interpretation  of  Latin  American  de- 
velopments If  they  are  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  probl«?m8  in  that  region 
and  what  we  are  being  asked  to  support. 
When  news  of  revolutions  and  executions 
dominate  our  newspapers,  it  is  hard  for 
the  American  taxpayer  to  form  an  under- 
stahding  of  the  underlying  realities  in 
the  20  American  Republics,  and  of  our 
Interest  In  them. 

Eighth.  The  United  States  should 
thoroughly  reappraise  its  military  as- 
sistance program  In  Latin »  America. 
What  we  have  given  one  nation  for 
hemispheric  defense  has  often  provoked 
demands  by  another  f  oi*  an  equal  amount 
of  aid.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  encourage  this  type  of  arms  race, 
which  Latin  American  governments  can 
111  afford.  We  should  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  coordination  of  military 
policy  and  strategy  in  the  hemisphere. 
This  might  well  result  in  a  decrease  In 
the  requirements  of  national  military 
establishments. 

Further,  our  military  assistance  to 
certain  dictatorial  governments  has 
raised  the  question  of  whose  freedom 
those  governments  are  defending.  The 
use  by  Batista  of  U.S. -supplied  arma- 
ments against  his  own  ijeople,  contrary 
to  stipulations  of  our  defense  treaty,  has 
greatly  damaged  \3B.  prestige  through- 
out Latin  America.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  speak  of  hemispheric  defense  while 
arming  a  tyrant  who  uses  weapons  to 
intimidate  his  own  people. 

Ninth.  The  United  States  should  fend 
its  support  to  the  idea  of  regional  arms 
control.  Last  year  Costa  Rica  sub- 
mitted such  a  plan  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  received  nom- 
inal support  from  the  U.S.  delegation. 
Our  Oovernment  should  now  press  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Coste  Rican  plan, 
or  some  similar  project,  at  the  11th 
Inter-American  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Quito  next  year. 

The  quality  of  our  overall  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America  will  be  determined 
not  only  by  what  we  do.  but  by  how  we 
dolt. 

Unless  we  pursue  our  policies  with  a 
genuine  interest  m  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow  human  beings,  they  will  do  little 
to  heal  our  wounded  inter-American 
relations.  The  steps  already  taken  by 
the  Department  of  States,  many  of  them 
complete  reversals  of  former  policy,  will 
avail  us  Uttle  if  they  are  done  reluctantly 
and  only  imder  Latin  American  pressure. 

We  must,  if  we  are  to  recapture  the 
warm  bonds  of  friendship  which  charac- 
terized the  best  days  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy,  breathe  into  inter-American 
cooperation  that  intangible  spirit  which 
then  characterized  our  relations — a 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can,  indeed  it  must,  be  a 
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new  world  where  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity flourish. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
convey  our  deeply  felt,  best  wishes  to 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Cuban  people  for 
the  full  realization  of  their  aspirations 
for  a  democratic  and  progressive  Cuba. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
BEFORE  THE  ACADEMY  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day evening.  April  14.  the  Vice  President 
delivered  a  very  important  address  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
New  York.  This  address  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  devising  a  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Vice  President's  address  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  First  I  should  Uke 
to  have  consent  to  have  printed  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  today 
relating  to  the  address.  *• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Now  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  hoped  to  have  the 
privilege  of  Introducing  the  address  for 
the  Record,  but  only  one  of  us  can  do  so. 
I  thought  the  address  was  a  vital  state- 
ment of  policy  and  position,  and  we  are 
delighted  that  the  address  was  delivered 
in  New  York  City.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  putting  it  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  of 
great  interest,  as  I  stated,  to  everyone 
who  is  concerned  with  devising  a  means 
for  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes and  misunderstanding  of  agree- 
ments between  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  Uie  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1958] 
For  A  World  or  Law 
An  important  and  far-reaching  proposal  for 
realizing  the  guiding  ideal  of  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  United  Nations  was 
made  by  Vice  President  Nixon  in  his  speech 
before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science. 

The  Ideal,  long  proclaimed  by  American 
statesmen.  In  particular  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  is  to  establish  a  peaceful  world  in 
which  the  rule  of  force  will  be  replaced  by 
the  rule  of  law. 

To  that  end  Ifr.  Nixon  proposes  to  elevate 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  to  a  real  Supreme  Court  of  the  world 
with  far  wider  Jurisdiction  and  employmeut 
in  International  disputes  and  with  the  power 
to  make  binding  decisions  especially  In 
cases  involving  differing  interpretations  of 
international  treaties  and  agreements  that 
have  been  a  dominant  element  In  the  con- 
flict l>etween  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Under  his  plan  this  latter 
power  would  be  speUed  out  In  all  future 
International  agreements,  which  would  pro- 
vide both  for  submission  of  any  dispute 
arising  from  their  interpretation  to  the  court 
and  for  pledges  by  the  signatory  nations  to 
be  bound  by  the  court's  decisions. 


Mr.  Ndion  characterized  his  proposal  as 
stUl  unofficial.  But  he  has  wide  administra- 
tion backing  for  It  and.  in  line  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, forecast  administration  reconmienda- 
Uons  V  to  Congress  to  give  effect  to  It  by 
modifying  American  reservations  as  to  the 
court's  Jiirisdlctlon  which  set  a  pattern  for 
other  nations. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  con- 
sisting of  15  international  jurists  elected  by 
the  Umted  Nations  Ocno^l  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council,  is  already  "the  prin- 
cipal judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations." 
As  such  It  Is  charged  with  helping  to  bring 
about  "conditions  under  which  Justice  and 
respect  for  the  obUgations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  Intonatlonal 
law"  shall  prevaU.  But  It  has  been  unable 
to  do  mucb  toward  that  goal,  first  because 
it  can  deal  only  with  cases  volimtarily  sub- 
mltteed  to  It  by  both  parties,  which  has 
meant  about  two  cases  a  year,  and  second 
because.it  has  no  enforcement  powers  of 
Its  own.  such  enforcement  being  left  to  the 
paralyzed  Security  Council. 

By  giving  special  recognition  to  the  Court 
and  its  functions  and  powers  in  future 
treaUes.  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  would  go  far 
In  remedying  some,  if  not  all.  trf  these  weak- 
nesses. IntemaUonal  dUputes  would  still 
have  to  be  setUed  in  the  main  on  a  political 
basU  by  negotutions  and  conferences,  but 
the  court  coiUd  still  give  far  greater  moral 
authority  to  any  resulting  agreements  and 
thereby  help  not  only  replace  force  by  law 
but  also  mitigate  the  balance  of  atomic  ter- 
ror that  now  keeps  the  peace. 

But  to  enable  it  to  do  so  it  wUl  still  be 
necessary  to  arrive  at  common  standiu-ds 
and  a  generally  accepted  language  In  which 
words  will  mean  what  they  say  and  mean 
the  same  to  aU  parties.  That  wUl  be  no 
easy  task  In  a  world  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists regard  law  and  morality  as  merely  an 
instrument  for  tlie  destruction  of  their  op- 
ponents and  twist  words  Into  their  opposltes. 
so  that  In  their  Jargon  slavery  becomes  free- 
dom..  dictatorship  becomes  democracy,  op- 
pression becomes  respect  for  human  rights. 
and  new  conflicts  are  snatched  out  of  thin 
air.  as  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  But  any  progress 
in  rectifying  this  situation  U  welcome,  and 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  deserves  both  study 
and  support. 

TncT  or  Address  bt  the  Vice  Peesident  of 
THE  United  States  Before  the  Academt 
or  PoLmcAL  Science,  New  Tobk,  N  Y  , 
April  13.  1959 

An  invitation  to  address  this  distin- 
guished audience  is  one  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  challenging  a  man  In  my  position 
could  receive. 

Flattering  because  the  very  name  of  this 
organization  at  least  Implies  that  the  pro- 
fession which  I  am  proud  to  represent  can 
properly  be  described  as  a  science  rather 
than  by  some  oT  the  far  less  complimentary 
terms  usually  reserved  for  politics  and  poli- 
ticians. 

And  challenging  because  I  realize  that  an 
Academy  of  Political  Science  expects  a 
speech  of  academic  character.  I  hasten  lo 
add.  however.  If  It  Is  proi>er  to  quote  a 
Princeton  man  at  a  Columbia  gatherlnj. 
that  in  vising  the  term  academic  I  share 
Woodrow  Wilson's  disapproval  of  the  usual 
connotation  attached  to  that  word.  Speak- 
ing on  E)ecember  28.  1918,  In  London's 
OuUdhall  he  said:  "When  thU  war  began 
a  league  of  nations  was  thought  of  as  one  of 
those  things  that  It  was  right  to  character- 
ize by  a  name  which,  as  a  university  man, 
I  have  always  resented.  It  was  said  to  be 
academic,  as  if  that  in  itself  were  a  con- 
denuiation.  something  that  men  could  think 
about  but  never  get." 

In  my  view,  the  primary  function  of' the 
practicing    politician    and    of    the    political 
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scientist  is  to  And  ways  and  means  for  peo- 
ple to  get  those  things  they  think  about;  to 
make  the  Impractical  practical;  to  put  ideal- 
ism into  action. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  that  I  ask  you  to 
analyze  with  me  tonight  the  most  difficult 
problem  confronting  our  society  today.  It 
Is,  as  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree,  the  simple 
but  overriding  question  of  the  siu-vlval  of 
our  civilization.  Because  while  none  of  \u 
would  downgrade  the  importance  of  such 
challenging  problems  as  the  control  of  in- 
flation, economic  growth,  civil  rights,  urban 
redevelopment — we  all  know  that  the  most 
perfect  solutions  of  any  of  our  domestic 
problems,  wiU  make  no  difference  at  all  if 
we  are  not  around  to  enjoy  them. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  coiirse  of  his- 
tory have  so  many  people  been  so  sorely 
troubled  by  the  times  and  dismayed  by  the 
prospects  of  the  future.  The  almost  un- 
believably destructive  power  of  modern 
weapons  should  be  enough  to  raise  grave 
doubts  as  to  mankinds  ability  to  survive 
even  were  we  living  in  a  world  in  which  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  international  conduct 
were  being  followed  by  the  major  nations. 
But  the  threat  to  our  survival  is  frlgbten- 
Ingly  multiplied  when  we  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  these  weapons  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  unpredictable  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  as  well  as  those  of  the  free  world. 

What  is  the  way  otit  of  this  20th  century 
human  dilemma?  For  the  Immediate  threat 
posed  by  the  provocative  Soviet  tactics  in 
Berlin.  I  believe  that  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
disaster  of  atomic  war  on  one  hand,  or  the 
slow  death  of  surrender  on  the  other,  we 
must  continue  steadfastly  on  the  course  now 
pursued  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  the  record  of  American  policy,  as  it  has 
unfolded  since  the  time  of  Korea,  our  na- 
tional resolves  to  stand  firm  against  Com- 
munist aggression  are  clearly  revealed.  This 
has  parilflularly  been  the  case  since  the 
policy  of  containment  matured  Into  the 
policy  of  deterrence.  In  the  recurrent  post- 
Korean  crises  of  the  Formosa  Straits,  the 
Middle  East,  and  now  Berlin,  the  President, 
and  Mr.  Dulles  have  given  the  Soviet  leaders 
no  possible  cause  to  misconstrue  the  Amer- 
ican intent. 

I  believe  moreover  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  equally  on  notice  that  regardless  of  which 
political  party  holds  power  in  Washington 
these  policies  of  resolute  adherence  to  our 
principles,  our  commitments  and  our  obli- 
gations will  prevail.  1  specVflcally  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Congress  for  putting  statesman- 
ship above  partisanship  by  making  this  clear- 
ly evident  In  the  developing  situation  of 
Berlin. 

We  can  also  take  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  at  this  moment  the  United  States 
possesses  military  p>ower  fully  adequate  to 
sustain  its  policies,  and  I  am  certain  that 
whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  this  balance  in 
favor  of  the  free  nations  and  the  Ideals  ot 
freedom  will  be  done,  by  this  administration 
and  by  its  successors  regardless  of  which  po- 
litical party  may  be  in  power. 

What  this  posture  of  resolute  national 
unity  taken  alone  must  mean  In  the  end, 
however.  Is  simply  an  indefinite  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  terror. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  is  not  enough. 
Even  though  our  dedication  to  strength  will 
reduce  sharply  the  chances  of  war  by  de- 
liberate overt  tjct.  as  long  as  the  rule  of  force 
retains  its  paramoimt  position  as  the  final 
arbiter  of  international  disputes,  there  will 
ever  remain  the  possibility  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation. If  this  sword  of  annlhllatlqn  is 
ever  to  be  removed  from  Its  precarious  bal- 
ance over  the  head  of  all  mankind,  some  more 
positive  cotu-ses  of  action  than  massive  mili- 
tary deterrence  must  somehow  be  fo\ind. 

It  Is  an  understandable  temptation  for 
public  men  to  suggest  that  some  bold  new 


program  will  resolve  the  human  dilemma — 
that  more  missiles,  more  aid,  more  trade, 
more  exchange,  or  more  meetings  at  the  sum- 
mit will  magically  solve  the  world's  diffi- 
culties. 

The  proposals  that  I  will  suggest  tonight 
are  not  offered  as  a  panacea  for  the  world's 
ills.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  suggesting  that 
any  one  program,  whatever  Its  merit,  can 
automatically  solve  the  world's  problems  is 
not  only  unrealistic  but,  considering  the 
kind  of  opponent  who  faces  us  across  the 
world  today,  actually  can  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  that  It  tends  to  minimize  the  scope 
and  gravity  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  by  suggesting  that  there  may 
be  one  easy  answer. 

But  while  there  Is  no  simple  solution  for 
the  problems  we  face,  we  must  constantly 
search  for  new  practical  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations.  "" 

Men  face  essentially  similar  problenu  of 
disagreement  and  resort  to  force  In  their 
personal  and  community  lives  as  nations 
now  do  in  the  divided  world.  And.  his- 
torically, man  has  found  only  one  effective 
way  to  cope  with  this  aspect  of  human 
nature — the  rule  of  law. 

More  and  more  the  leaders  of  the  West 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rule 
of  law  must  somehow  be  established  to  pro- 
vide a  way  of  settling  disputes  among  na- 
tions as  it  does  among  Individuals.  But 
the  trouble  has  been  that  as  yet  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  practical  methods  of  im- 
plementing tills  idea.  Is  this  one  of  these 
things  that  men  can  think  about  but  cannot 
get? 

Let  us  see  what  a  man  who  had  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  political  and  legal  minds 
In  the  Nation's  history  had  to  say  in  this 
regard.  Commenting  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  international  organization  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft  said:  "I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  hope  to  secure  permanent  peace  in 
the  world  except  by  establishing  law  between 
nations  and  equal  Justice  under  law.  It  may 
be  a  long  hard  course,  but  I  believe  that 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  can  be  led 
along  that  course,  so  that  the  time  will  come 
when  that  public  opinion  will  support  the 
decision  of  any  reasonable  Impartial  tribunal 
based  on  Justice." 

V.'e  can  also  be  ehcouraged  by  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  this  field  In  just 
the  past  2  years. 

Not  surprisingly  the  movement  to  advance 
the  rule  of  law  has  gained  most  of  Its  mo- 
mentum among  lawyers.  Mr.  Charles  Rhyne, 
a  recent  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, declared  in  a  speech  to  a  group 
of  associates  In  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
there  Is  an  Idea  on  the  march  In  the  world. 
He  was  referring  to  the  Idea  that  ultimately 
the  rule  of  law  must  replace  the  balance 
of  terror  as  the  paramount  factor  In  the 
affairs  of  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  grand  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  London  In  July 
1957,  speaker  after  speaker  at  this  meeting — 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sir  Winston  Churchill — eloquently  testified 
that  the  law  must  be  made  paramount  in 
world  affairs. 

An  adviser  to  the  President,  Mr.  Arthiu- 
Larson,  left  the  White  House  staff  to  estab- 
lish a  world  rule  of  law  center  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  representa- 
tives of  the  legal  professions  of  many  na- 
tions of  earth  met  in  New  Delhi  last  Janu- 
ary and  agreed  that  there  are  basic  universal 
principles  on  which  lawyers  of  the  free  world 
can  agree. 

A  year  ago,  through  the  activity  of  the  bar 
association  and  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, May  I — the  Communist  May  Day — be- 
came Law  Day  in  the  United  States.     The 


bar  association  stimulated  more  than  30,000 
meeting*  over  the  country  on  the  first  Law 
Day.  In  a  few  weeks,  this  tribute  to  an  ad- 
vancing Idea  win  be  repeated  on  a  far  greater 
scale. 

President  Elsenhower,  you  will  recall,  said 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last  Jan- 
uary: "It  is  my  purpose  to  intensify  efforts 
during  the  coming  a  years  *  *  *  to  the  end 
that  the  rule  of  law  may  replace  the  obsolete 
rule  of  force  in  the  affairs  of  natloiu.  Meas- 
ures toward  this  end  will  be  proposed  later, 
including  reexamination  of  our  relation  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice." 

I  am  now  convinced,  and  in  this  I  reflect 
the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  President,  and 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
direction  of  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  world  to  replace  the  rule  of  force. 

Under  the  Charter  ol  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Statute  of  the  International  Co\irt 
of  Justice,  institutions  for  the  peaceful  com- 
poeing  of  differences  among  nations  and  for 
law  giving  exist  In  the  international  com- 
munity. Our  primary  problem  today  is  not 
the  creation  of  new  international  Institu- 
tions, but  the  fuller  and  more  fruitful  use 
of  the  institutions  we  already  possess. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  Is  a 
case  in  point.  Its  relative  lack  of  judicial 
business — in  lU  12-year  history  an  average  of 
only  two  cases  a  year  have  come  before  the 
tribunal  of  15  outsUndlng  international 
jurists— underlines  the  untried  potentialities 
of  this  Court.  While  it  would  be  foolish  to 
suppose  that  litigation  before  the  Court  U 
the  answer  to  all  the  world's  problems,  this 
method  of  settling  disputes  could  profitably 
be  employed  in  a  wider  range  of  cases  than  is 
presently  done. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  its  own  position  with 
regard  to  the  Court.  Clearly  all  disputes 
regarding  domestic  matters  must  remain 
permanently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  otir 
own  courts.  Only  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially international  in  character  should  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court.  But  the 
United  States  reserved  the  right  to  determine 
unilaterally  whether  the  subject  matter  of  a 
particular  dispute  u  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  Is  there- 
fore excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  As  a  result  of  this  poeltion  on  otir 
part,  other  nations  have  adopted  similar 
reservations.  This  Is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  lack  of  judicial  business  before 
the  Court. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  administra- 
tion will  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  rec- 
ommendations for  modifying  this  reserva- 
tion. It  is  our  hope  that  by  our  taking  the 
Initiative  in  this  way,  other  countries  may 
be  persuaded  to  accept  and  agree  to  a  wider 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court. 

There  is  one  class  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions which.  In  the  past,  has  been  one  of 
the  primary  causes  of  war.  These  economic 
disputes  assume  major  importance  today 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  war  may  be  shift- 
ing its  major  front  from  politics  and  Ideology 
to  the  so-called  ruble  war  for  the  trade  and 
the  development  of  new  and  neutral  coun- 
tries. 

As  far  as  International  trade  is  concerned, 
an  Imposing  structure  of  International  agree- 
ments already  exists.  More  complex  and 
urgent  than  trade,  as  such,  is  the  area  of 
international  Investment.  For  in  this  area 
will  be  determined  one  of  the  most  burning 
issues  of  our  times— whether  the  economic 
development  of  new  nations,  so  essential  to 
their  growth  in  political  self-confidence  and 
successful  self-government,  will  be  accom- 
plished peacefully  or  violently,  swiftly  or 
wastefully.  in  freedom  or  in  regimentation 
and  terror. 
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We  mtist  begin  by  recognizing  that  the 
task  of  providing  the  necessary  capital  for 
investment  in  underdeveloped  countries  Is 
a  Job  too  big  for  mere  Government  nu>ney. 
Only  private  money,  privately  managed,  can 
do  it  right  in  many  sectorB  of  needed  de- 
velopment. And  private  investment  requires 
a  sound  and  reliable  framework  of  laws  in 
which  to  work. 

Economic  development.  Involving  as  it  does 
so  many  lawyers  and  so  many  private  In- 
vestors, win  tend  to  sprlad  and  promote  more 
civilized  legal  systems  wherever  it  goes.  Al- 
ready, in  Its  effort  to  encourage  U.S.  private 
Investment  abroad,  the  UjB.  Government  has 
negotiated  treaties  of  commerce  with  17  na- 
tions since  1M«,  tax  conventions  with  21 
nations,  and  special  investment  guarantee 
agreements  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
with  40  nations.  A  host  of  other  special  ar- 
rangements are  in  effect,  such  as  those  under 
which  we  have  helped  six  nations  draft  bet- 
ter domestic  legislation  relating  to  foreign 
investment. 

What  has  been  done  is  for  the  most  part 
good  but  there  are  several  areas  where  addi- 
tional action  Is  called  for.  The  countries 
that  need  economic  development  most  are 
too  often  least  likely  to  have  the  kind  of 
laws,  government,  and  climate  that  will  at- 
tract Investment.  The  political  risks  of  ex- 
propriation and  inconvertibility  against 
which  ICA  presently  sells  Insurance  are  not 
the  only  political  risks  that  Investors  fear. 
Three  VS.  Government  commissions,  as  well 
as  numerous  private  experts,  have  recently 
recommended  a  variety  of  improvements  in 
our  machinery  for  fostering  foreign  Invest- 
ment. 

I  select  three  for  particular  endorsement. 
Our  laws  should  permit  the  esUbllshment 
of  foreign  business  corporations  meriting 
special  tax  treatment,  so  that  their  foreign 
earnings  can  be  reinvested  abroad  free  of 
U.S.  tax  unUl  the  U.8.  Investor  actuaUy  re- 
ceive* his  reward.  In  addition,  mora  tax 
treaties  should  be  speedily  negoUated  to  per- 
mit tax  sparing  and  other  reciprocal  en- 
couragemenu  to  investors.  The  ICA  guar- 
antee program  should  be  extended  to  include 
such  risks  as  revolution  and  civil  strife.  Fi- 
nally, a  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  our  whole  treaty  and  guarantee  sys- 
tem into  more  countries,  especially  those  In 
most  need  of  development. 

The  great  adventure  of  economic  develop- 
ment through  a  worldwide  expansion  of  pri- 
vate Investment  is  bound  to  develop  many 
new  forms  and  channels  of  cooperation  be- 
tween governments  and  between  individuals 
of  different  nations. 

We  need  not  fear  this  adventure:  indeed 
we  should  welcome  it.  For  if  it  sufficiently 
engages  the  imaginaUon  and  public  spirit 
of  the  legal  profession  and  others  who  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  discovery  or  rediscovery,  in 
countries  old  and  new,  of  the  legal  prin- 
ciples and  the  respect  for  subsUntlve  law 
on  which  wealth  and  freedom  alike  are 
grounded. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  at  least  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  real  progress  to- 
ward creating  more  effective  international 
law  for  the  settlement  of  economic  disputes 
between  Individuals  and  between  nations. 

Turning  to  the  political  area,  we  have  now 
come  far  enough  along  In  the  great  historic 
conflict  between  the  free  nations  and  the 
CommunUt  Moc  to  know  that  negotiation 
and  discussion  alone  will  not  necessarily  re- 
solve the  fundamental  Issues  between  us. 
ThU  has  proved  to  be  the  case  whether  the 
negotiations  took  place  through  the  very 
helpful  processes  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
at  the  conference  table  of  foreign  ministers, 
or  even  at  what  we  now  call  the  summit. 

What  emerges,  eventually,  from  these  meet- 
ings at  the  conference  table  are  agreementa. 
We  have  made  a  great  many  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  from  the  time  of  Yalta  and 


Potsdam.  A  major  missing  element  In  our 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  leaders  has  been 
any  provision  as  to  how  disputes  about  the 
meaning  of  the  agreements  in  connection 
with  their  implementation  could  be  decided. 

looking  back  at  the  first  stimmit  confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  for  example,  we  find  that 
it  produced  an  agreement,  signed  by  the 
Soviet  leaders,  which  elevated  the  hopes  of 
the  entire  world. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
peatedly warned  both  before  and  after  ^he 
holding  of  the  conference  that  success  could 
be  measured  only  in  deeds.  One  of  the  an- 
nounced purposes  oj  the  conference  was  to 
test  the  Soviet  sincerity  by  the  standard  of 
performance. 

The  sununlt  conference  has  since  been 
characterized  by  some  as  a  failure,  but  in 
terms  of  agreements,  as  such,  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  that  agreement : 
"The  heads  of  government,  recognizing  their 
common  responsibility  for  the  settlement  of 
the  German  question  and  the  retuiiflcation 
of  Germany,  have  agreed  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  question  and  the  reuni- 
fication of  Germany  by  means  of  free  elec- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  In  conformity  with 
the  national  Interests  of  the  German  people 
and  the  interests  of  European  security." 

In  other  words,  those  who  participated  in 
the  conference,  including  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
agreed  at  Geneva  on  a  soimd  method  for 
dealing  with  the  German  problem — the  very 
same  problem  from  which  he  has  now 
fathered  the  new  crisis  at  Berlin.  But  while 
the  agreement  seemed  clear,  as  events  subse- 
quently developed.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  under- 
standing of  its  meaning  was  ostensibly  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

The  crucial  question  remained — ^how  was 
the  agreement  to  be  effective  when  the  par- 
ties disagreed  as  to  what  it  meant?  Ttiis  Is 
typical  of  a  problem  that  can  arise  wherever 
any  agreement  is  entered  into  between  na- 
tions. 

In  looking  to  the  future  what  practical 
steps  can  we  take  to  meet  this  problem?  I 
will  not  even  suggest  to  you  that  there  is 
any  simple  answer  to  this  question.  For 
obviously  there  can  be  none.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  significant  step  we  can  take 
toward  finding  an  answer. 

We  should  take  the  initiative  in  urging 
that  in  futiu-e  agreements  provisions  be  in- 
cltided  to  the  effect  (1)  that  disputes  which 
may  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Coiu-t  of  Justice  at  The  Hague: 
and  (2)  that  the  nations  signing  the  agree- 
ment should  be  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court  in  such  cases. 

Such  provisions  will,  of  course,  still  leave 
us  with  many  formidable  questions  involving 
o\a  relationships  with  the  Communist  na- 
tions in  those  cases  where  they  ignore  an 
agreement  completely  apart  from  its  inter- 
pretation. But  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  developing  a  rule  of 
law  for  the  settlement  of  political  disputes 
between  nations  and  in  the  direction  all  free 
men  hope  to  pursue.  If  there  is  no  provision 
for  settling  disputes  as  to  what  an  interna- 
tional agreement  means  and  one  nation  is 
acting  In  bad  faith,  the  agreement  has  rela- 
tively little  significance.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  provision  an  agreement  can  be  fla- 
grantly nullifled  by  a  nation  acting  in  bad 
faith  whenever  It  determines  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so. 

While  this  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  as  the  ofSclal  U.S.  position.  I  have 
discussed  it  at  length  with  Attorney  General 
Rogers  and  with  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  on  the  basis  of  these  discussions  I 
am  convinced  that  it  has  merit  and  should 
be  g^ven  serious  consideration  In  the  future. 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  not  a 
Western  instrumentality.    It  is  a  duly  con- 


sUtuted  body  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  has  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lished by  the  'Soviet  Union  along  with  the 
other  signatories  to  the  charter. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  willing  to  join  with  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  in  taking  this  step  In  the 
direction  of  submitting  differences  with  re- 
gard to  interpretation  of  agreements  between 
nations  to  a  duly  established  international 
court  and  thereby  further  the  day  when  the 
rule  of  law  will  become  a  reality  In  the  rela- 
tions l>etween  nations. 

And,  on  our  part,  as  Secretary  Dulles  said 
in  his  speech  before  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  on  January  31:  "Those  nations 
which  do  have  common  standards  should, 
by  their  conduct  and  example,  advance  the 
rule  of  law  by  submitting  their  disputes  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  or  to  some 
other  Internationa]  tribunal  upon  which  they 
agree." 

We  should  be  prepared  to  show  the  world 
by  our  example  that  the  rule  of  law,  even 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  is  the  one 
system  which  all  free  men  of  good  will  must 
support. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  tliat 
at  the  present  time  in  our  own  country  oiu- 
system  of  law  and  justice  has  come  under 
special  scrutiny,  as  It  often  has  before  in 
periods  when  we  have  been  engaged  In  work- 
ing out  basic  social  relationships  through 
due  process  of  law.  It  is  certainly  proper  for 
any  of  us  to  disagree  with  an  opinion  of  a 
court  or  courts.  But  all  Americans  owe  it 
to  the  most  fundamental  propositions  of  otir 
way  at  life  to  take  the  greatest  care  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  our  criticisms  of  cotirt  de- 
cisions do  not  become  attacks  on  the  in- 
stitutlon  of  the  court  itself. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  time  and 
again  that  he  and  his  associates  In  the  Krem- 
lin, to  say  nothing  of  the  Soviet  peoples, 
desire  only  a  fair  competition  to  test  which 
system,  communism  or  free  capitalism,  can 
better  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
mankind  fpr  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Perhaps  it  is  signiflcant  that  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world  do  not  feel  obliged  to  so 
proclaim  so  often.  The  world  knows  that 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  competition  which 
the  free  nations  desire.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
free  people  do  not  go  to  war  except  in  de- 
fense of  freedom.  So  obviously  we  welcome 
this  kind  of  talk  from  Mr.  Khrushchev.  We 
welcome  a  peaceful  competition  with  the 
Communists  to  determine  who  can  do  the 
most  fc»'  mankind. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  knows,  as  we  do,  that 
a  competition  is  not  likely  to  remain  peace- 
ful unless  both  sides  understand  the  rules 
and  are  willing  to  have  them  fairly  enforced 
by  an  Impartial  umpire.  He  has  pointedly 
reminded  the  world  that  Soviet  troops  are 
not  in  Germany  to  play  skittles.  The  free 
peoples  passionately  wish  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's troops,  as  well  as  their  own,  could 
find  it  possible  to  play  more  skittles  and  less 
atomic  war  games.  But  we  remind  him  that 
his  troops  could  not  even  play  skittles  with- 
out rules  of  the  game. 

If  the  Soviets  mean  this  talk  of  peaceful 
competition,  then  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  impartial  rules  impartially  judged 
which  will  make  such  peaceful  competition 
possible. 

The  Soviet  leaders  claim  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  the  lessons  of  history.  They  are 
constantly  quoting  the  past  to  prove  their 
contention  that  communism  is  the  wave  of 
the  future.  May  I  call  to  their  attention  one 
striking  conclusion  that  is  fotind  in  every 
page  of  recorded  history.  It  is  this:  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  the  growth  of  culttu'e, 
and  the  perfection  of  all  the  finest  quaUUes 
of  mankind  have  all  been  accompanied  by 
respect  for  law  and  Justice  and  by  the  con- 
stant growth  of  the  use  of  law  in  place  of 
f  cM-ce.  -nr  I    . 
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Th«  b«rb«i1an,  the  outlaw,  the  bandit  are 
•ymboU  of  a  elTUlaAtlOB  that  U  either  prlm- 
ItlTt  or  deeadent  Ai  men  grow  in  wladom, 
they  reoocnlae  that  might  doee  not  make 
rlfht;  that  true  Ubertjr  U  freedom  under  taw; 
and  that  the  arrofanee  oC  power  U  a  pitiful 
•ubetitute  for  Juitloe  and  equity. 

Kenoe  once  again  we  eay  to  thoee  In  the 
Kremlin  who  boaat  of  the  luperlorlty  of  their 
■yitem:  Let  ua  compete  In  peaoe,  and  let 
otir  eoune  of  aotlon  be  luoh  that  the  oholee 
wt  oirtr  unoommltted  ptoplea  la  not  »  oholoe 
between  progreai  and  reaetlon,  between  high 
elvlUaatlon  and  a  return  to  barbarlam.  be* 
tween  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rule  of  foree. 

In  a  oontest  of  Juatlea.  of  ooneern  for  the 
mllllone  of  men  and  women  who  yearn  for 
peaof.  (Of  a  eonatant  itrlvlng  to  bring  the 
wealth  abounding  in  thla  earth  to  thoee  who 
today  langulah  in  hunger  and  want— In  luoh 
a  eontest,  oompetltlon  between  the  Oommu- 
nut  world  and  the  free  world  would  Indeed 
be  meaningful.  Then  we  oould  eay  withuut 
healtatlon:  Let  the  itronger  ayetem  win. 
knowing  that  both  eyatenu  would  be  moving 
In  a  direction  of  a  world  of  peaoe,  with  ln« 
ereaalng  material  proaparlty  eervlng  aa  a 
foundation  for  a  flowering  of  the  human 
eplrlt. 

We  could  then  put  ailde  the  hatred  and 
dlitruat  of  the  paat  and  work  for  a  better 
world.  Our  goal  will  be  peace.  Our  Inatru* 
ment  for  achieving  peace  will  be  law  and 
juetloe.  Oxur  hope  will  ba  that,  under  thee* 
conditions  the  vaet  energlea  now  devoted  to 
weapona  of  war  will  inataad  be  uaed  to  clothe, 
houae,  and  feed  the  entire  world.  Thla  la  the 
only  goal  worthy  of  our  aaplratlone.  Oompet- 
Ing  in  thla  way,  nobody  will  loee,  and  man- 
kind win  lain. 


FOREXON  MIUTARY  AID 
Mr.  MORaE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask 
unanlmoui  oonient  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD  aa  a  part  of  my  remarka 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  penetrating 
article  on  foreign  military  aid,  written 
by  one  of  the  treat  military  authorltlea 
of  our  country.  Hanton  W.  Baldwin.  Z 
Mk  that  the  entire  article  be  printed  In 
the  RicoiiD  at  thla  point  in  my  remarka. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
M  follow! ; 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Apr.  4-19,  lfM| 

yoasioir  liiUTAar  Aid— Dovire  or  Xn  Com- 

■AT  imoTiviNiai  Rvtaone  in  Oonoru* 

fXOMAI.  DkBATI 

(By  Xanaon  W.  Baldwin) 
The  eonunuing  debate  on  foreign  military 
aid,  now  fHumed  after  the  eongreMlonal 
receee,  hae  become  a  recurring  phenomenon 
or  each  leglalattve  eeeelon. 

The  debate  reflecta  far  more  than  a 
thwarted  longing  for  the  dear  dead  dayi 
beyond  recall  whan  iaolatlonlam  and  a 
fortreee  America  atraUgy  were  viable  polltu 
CBl-economlc-mllltnry  concepte.  Noetalgla 
and  a  human  deelre  to  get  away  from  the 
world'B  problema  are  Inherent  In  the  peren- 
nial forelgn-aid  debau.  but  there  are  other 
more  important  faotora. 

One  U  a  feeling,  foaterad  by  the  origin  of 
the  forelgn-ald  programa,  that  there  ahould 
be  acme  nmte  and  In  alght  to  a  program  of 
overaeaa  aid.  When  foreign  aid  waa  atarted 
Congreea  and  public  opinion  believed  that 
the  aid  waa  temporary,  to  help  nil  the  vac- 
uuma  of  power  left  by  World  War  ZI.  But 
It  haa  aeaumed  a  permanent  character  over 
the  yeara  and  the  preeaure  of  high  taxation 
prompu  an  annual  reexamination  of  the 
program. 

IXTTLM  BSVISW  PBOVISID 

,  Another  factor  that  hai  provoked  Inereaa* 

liiKly  Intenalve  analyala  of  foreign  military 


aid  by  Oongreaa  la  the  lack  of  adequnte 
meehanlama  In  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment  for  oontlnuoua  critical  review  ol 
the  program^  combat  efTectlvaneea. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  to  atudy  foreign 
military  aid,  headed  by  William  R.  Draper,  Jr.. 
la  now  undertaking  luch  a  review  In  behalf 
of  the  Prealdent,  but  auch  judgmenta  ahould 
be  contfnuoualy  available.  In  the  opinion  of 
Oongreaa. 

There  are  alao  aome  eerloua  military  reaer- 
vatlona  In  the  Pentagon.  These  spply,  not 
to  the  principle  of  collective  aeourlty,  of 
overaeaa  alllea,  nor  of  foreign  aid,  but  to 
aome  of  the  mathoda  and  practloee  that  have 
charaoteriaed  the  program, 

The  old  ahlbboleth  ao  often  ueed  to  aell 
the  program  that  a  dDllar  apent  overaeaa  to 
train  and  equip  alllee  buya  much  more  com- 
bat effeetlveneaa  than  a  dollar  apent  on  U  J. 
foroaa  la  pnrtlo\ilarly  reaented  by  aoma  offlcara 
in  the  Pentagon.  It  la  certainly  open  to 
serloua  challenge. 

OALUD    CMIAriR 

The  baala  for  thla  eaay  generallsm  le,  of 
courae,  that  foreign  aoldiera  and  equipment 
are  cheaper,  that  the  Nation  can  get  more 
dlvlalona.  more  bang  for  a  buck.  But  omitted 
from  thla  Inaccurate  formula  la  the  factor 
of  comparative  quality,  Too  often  no  de- 
tailed analyala,  country  by  country,  la  applied 
aa  a  qualifying  factor. 

There  are  other  faotora  In  certain  ooun- 
trlee  that,  in  the  opinion  of  aome  quall&ed 
military  men,  have  aerloualy  reduced  In  thoee 
countrlea  the  value  of  the  foreign  military 
aid  program.  Too  often  mlllUry  aid  haa 
been  ueed  aa  a  political  prop,  or  for  na- 
tlonallatlc  preatlge  purpoaee,  aa  In  Iraq,  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  money  apent 
for  miuury  aid  to  Iraq  haa  aerved  any  really 
uaeful  purpoae.  either  military  or  political. 

Too  often  the  United  Btatee  attempu  to 
build  In  email  undeveloped  countrlee  armlee 
after  Its  own  Image,  with  all  the  formal  trap- 
plnp  that  go  with  a  major  induatrlallaed 
atate.  And  too  ofUn.  whan  dealing  with  Ite 
largeet  alllee,  the  Nation  h«a  been  relucUnt, 
or  alow,  to  furnlah  them  the  arma  that 
have  for  them  major  political  and  military 
algninoance  today — nuclear  weapona  and 
mlsallee. 

CMANOM  ASVOCATia 

Many  mlllury  obeerven  believe  that  there 
ahould  be  some  Important  ohangea  in  the 
Nation'!  objeotlvei  and  methods  In  some 
countrlee.  tn  many  of  the  amaller  countries 
the  original  objective  of  mlllury  aid  hu  been 
compleuiy  altered  with  the  years.  In  imall 
countries,  like  Thailand,  thers  are  rsally  only 
two  valid  goals  for  any  military-aid  program; 
An  Internal  security  foree  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  any  Communlat  coup  or  oonqueat 
by  Bubverslon  snd  a  imsli  "trigger"  force, 
ready  to  Are  the  Arat  ahots  againat  external 
aggreaelon. 

Both  of  these  forcea  ahould  alao  have  the 
capability  of  organising,  leading,  and  devel- 
oping, with  this  country'a  help,  a  major  In- 
dlgenoua  guerrilla  effort  In  caae  of  invaalon. 
The  kind  of  armtd  force  needed  and  the  type 
of  warfare  to  be  waged  would  obvloualy  vary 
with  the  terrain,  climate,  people,  and  other 
condltlona. 

But  the  aort  of  defenae  that  the  Tlbetana 
have  employed  againat  the  Chlneee  Commu- 
nlata  offera  far  more  hope  In  terms  of  combat 
effeetlveneaa  for  each  dollar  apent  than  a 
"ahow  army"  of  tanka  and  jet  planea  that 
would  alwaya  be  outnumbered  and  that  the 
amaller  natlona  could  never  properly  employ. 
^Tet  today  the  United  BUtea  la  atlU  trying 
to  create  around  the  world  forcee  in  lU  own 
image,  and  deepiu  Algeria  and  lu  leeeona, 
there  hae  been  far  too  little  attention  paid 
to  guerrilla  warfare  and  how  to  meet  It. 

In  the  oaee  of  our  larger  alllee— Prance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  luiy.  Weat  Germany,  and 
so  on— the  problem  dlffera  materially.  De- 
spite the  political  and  military  dangera  of  a 


greater  diaperaal  of  nuclear  arma,  It  la  dear 
that  auch  a  dlaperalon  will  take  place,  no 
matter  what  the  United  Statea  doea. 

These  natlona  have  acquired  or  will  acquire 
nuclear  weapona  and  mlaellee,  but  with  thla 
country'a  help  they  can  become  nuclear- 
mlaelle  powera  of  Importance  far  more  rapidly 
and  at  lees  coet  than  If  they  muat  depend 
upon  their  own  reaourcea.  Thla  affirmative 
policy,  fortunately,  has  been  endoreed,  but 
practically  It  haa  been  implemented  far  too 
•lowly. 

Theee  factora,  plua  Individual  mlaukee  and 
inafllelencies.  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
underlie  the  congreaelnnal  debate  en  foreign 
aid.  They  deserve  continuing  critical  exam* 
Inatlen,  not  onljr  l»y  Oongreee.  but  by  the 
skecutivs  branch  of    OovtmmsnI. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  within 
the  l-mlnuM  rule.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
paragraph  or  two  for  special  emphMli. 
Mr.  Baldwin  aajra: 

Ttve  old  ehlbboleth.  ao  ofter  uaed  to  eell 
the  program  that  a  dollar  apent  overaeaa  to 
train  and  equip  allies  buya  much  more  com- 
bat effectlveneee  than  a  dollar  apant  on 
U.g.  forcee  Is  particularly  reaented  by  sons 
ofllcera  in  the  Pentagon.  It  la  eartalaly  open 
to  eerloua  challenge. 

The  baau  for  thU  easy  gsneralism  Is,  of 
course,  that  foreign  soldiers  and  squlpmsnt 
are  cheaper:  that  the  Nation  can  get  more 
dlvlaiona,  mon  bang  for  a  buck.  But  omiw 
ted  from  this  inaocurate  formula  Is  the  fsc- 
tor  of  comparative  quality.  Too  often  no 
detailed  analyaU,  ootintry  by  country.  Is  ap- 
plied aa  a  qualifying  factor. 

It  waa  along  thoee  llnee  of  erltlclam 
that  a  apeelal  study  made  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
2  or  3  yeara  ago.  in  connection  with  a 
group  of  contracts  for  which  we  paid 
1340.000  of  the  tAxpayert'  money,  oauaed 
me  to  believe  we  ought  to  nmke  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  facta  in  regard  to 
both  foreign  military  aid  and  economic 
aid,  to  the  end  that  we  would  strengthen 
both  of  those  programa  by  eliminating 
what  X  am  satisfied  is  great  waste  in 
both. 

Mr.  Prealdent-^— 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICIR.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


\ 


XNTWRITY  IN  BUDOETINO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  body  in  lU 
scrutiny  of  privau  utility  optratlnf 
statemenu  and  balance  sheeU  U  eon- 
cerned  about  the  inugrlty  of  the  ae- 
counta. 

With  eagle  eye  practice  from  years  of 
experience,  the  accounting  sleuths  of  the 
Utility  commissions  conduct  a  search 
along  the  boundary  line  between  capital 
investments  and  operating  expenditures. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  raised 
its  collective  eyebrows,  for  example, 
when  a  recent  invesUgaUon  of  private 
utility  expenditures  for  full-page  na- 
tional magazine  advertisements  dlacloeed 
that  one  electric  company  waa  capital- 
izing the  cost  of  the  advertisement  and 
thereby  making  that  cost  a  part  of  lU 
rate  base  on  which  it  then  claimed  a 
"fair"  rate  of  return  in  perpetuity. 

The  more  common  line  of  denurcatlon 
comes  down  to  such  day  to  day  questions 
as  accounting  for  the  price  of  an  insu- 
lator on  a  utility  pole.  When  first  In- 
sUlled.  an  insulator  is  capitalized.    But 


a  replacement  is  considered  operating  or 
maintenance  expense. 

The  itrlet  obienranee  of  thla  line  of 
demarcation  restilts  In  an  aoeotmting 
Ntructure  that  haa  Integrity.  The  in- 
vestor is  thus  given  aaauranoe  that  the 
capiul  structure  is  not  full  of  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  wants  to  be  aasured  that  the 
operating  statement  of  a  manufacturing 
company  does  not  include  capital  items 
as  lax  deductions  in  the  guise  of  oper- 
ating expense. 

With  all  thla  concern  over  accounting 
and  budgeting  integrity  in  the  privaU 
enterprise  sector  of  the  economy,  it  is  in- 
creasingly a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
me  that  the  entire  eonoept  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  lacks  the  very  integrity 
which  we  so  vigorously  impose  on  private 
business. 

The  businessman  every  day  must  make 
decisions  on  whether  to  buy  a  building 
or  rent,  whether  to  buy  a  machine  or  em- 
ploy more  people.  The  city  manager 
must  decide  whether  to  have  the  police 
patrol  on  foot  or  in  cars.  These  dMlsions 
involve  the  distinction  between  capital 
investments  and  operating  expenditures. 
The  Integrity  of  management  decisions 
depends  on  the  distinction. 

The  proposal  for  a  capital  budget  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  pertains  to  the 
managerial  and  accounting  integrity  of 
the  Federal  establishments.  It  applies 
a  fundamental  business  principle  to  pub- 
lic busineu. 

This  Is  much  more  than  a  matter  of 

^      practicing  what  we  preach  or  what  is 

good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 

Integrity,  as  thousands  of  buslneas- 
men  have  learned  to  their  sorrow.  Is 
much  more  than,  and  can  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from,  honesty.  Many  an  honest 
business  has  gone  sour  because  of  poor 
bookkeeping. 

The  proposal  for  a  capital  budget 
points  the  way  to  a  higher  integrity  of 
administrative  procedure.  It  is  like 
adding  a  fourth  dimension,  the  dimen- 
sion of  time  and  time  concepts,  to  our 
three-dimension  space  world. 

The  capital  budget  makes  it  poaslble  to 
distinguish  the  short-range  view  of  the 
1  year  operating  expense  from  the  long- 
range  view  of  the  oaplUl  investment  that 
Is  wealth  producing  and  may  last  for 
eenturles. 

Oovernment,  much  more  than  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  must  be  able 
to  take  the  long-range  point  of  view. 
The  oapiui  budget  is  the  tool  for  looking 
ahead,  for  raising  our  sights  to  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  generations  to 
come. 

Every  farmer  makes  decisions  as  be- 
tween "a  quick  buck"  or  the  long-range 
husbanding  and  conservation  of  his  land. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  practices  the  in- 
tegrity of  thinking  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  capital  budget.  When  he  practices 
capital  budgeting,  Yw  is  being  a  good 
steward,  the  trustee  who  will  turn  over 
to  his  son  a  better  farm. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  will  gain  in 
stature  and  In  pubUc  respect  as  it  dem- 
onstrates not  by  words  and  preaching  but 
by  action  and  deeds  that  it  serves  m  the 
role  of  the  good  steward,  looking  after 
the  needs  of  generations  to  come. 


The  Government  must  take  the  point 
of  view  of  the  long  term,  as  well  as  the 
short  term.  It  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship for  the  long-range  point  of  view. 
It  must  hold  out  ite  spear  to  distinguish 
between  the  temporary  current  operating 
expendituree  and  the  long-range  capital 
Investments. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  the  caplUl  budget,  as  provided  in 
my  bill,  S.  1344,  will  point  the  way  to  a 
higher  integrity  of  public  administra- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  capital  budget 
should  help  us  all,  both  In  and  out  of 
government,  to  raise  our  sights  and  give 
greater  weight  to  the  long-range  point  of 
view. 

I  aa|c  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed ir  the  Ricord  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  column  by  A,  Robert  Smith, 
which  was  publUhed  in  the  Eugene. 
Oreg..  Register-Ouord  on  April  6,  1969. 
on  the  subject  of  the  Morse  and  Hum- 
phrey capiul  budget  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
M  follows: 

Moass.  HUMFNSST  Bills  Wovls  Altss  U.g. 

BUMBTIMO 

(By  A,  Robert  Smith) 

WASMtNeroN.—Wlth  ths  bsttie  of  ths 
budget  continuing  to  loom  as  ths  funds- 
mental  politlrnl  factor  between  Prealdent 
Ktaenhowar  and  the  Demoorau  tn  Oongreea 
on  auch  leauea  aa  Pederal  airport  aid.  a  hous- 
ing bill,  achnol  conatructlon  aid,  and  other 
Bo-ealied  apeiiding  bills,  increased  atten- 
tion la  being  focuned  on  propoeala  to  have 
the  Oovernment  diatingulah  between  lu  in- 
veetmenta  and  ite  apendlng. 

During  the  past  month,  Senator  Watni 
Moaas.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  Senator 
HvatRT  Ht;MPMRST,  Democrat,  of  Minneaou, 
Introduced  different  bllla  with  the  almllar 
purpoae  of  creating  a  capiui  budget  that 
would  Hat  thoee  projecu  on  which  the  Ped- 
eral Oovernment  can  expect  to  realise  a  un- 
glble  return.  Senator  Bos  BAaTLsrr,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alaaka.  and  Willum  PaosMias,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wlactittain,  are  coeponaora  of  Moass's 
bill.  llepreafiiiAttve  Al  Uli.mam,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  Is  apuiiauring  It  in  the  Huuss. 

MORS  raeesAMS 

The  political  attraction  of  the  capital 
budget  idea  la  that  It  would  make  It  poa- 
slble for  the  Oovernment  to  undertake  more 
programa  involving  Pederal  nnaneial  aaalat- 
ance  without  unbalancing  the  regular  spend- 
ing budget  It  would  offer  s  msans,  In  a 
word,  for  both  the  soonamtssrs  snd  ths 
apendera  to  achieve  a  political  victory  In  the 
battle  of  the  budget, 

The  capital  budget  idea  haa  won  aome  Im- 
preasive  sndorssmenu  that  are  nonpolltlcat, 
however.  It  waa  recommended  by  the 
Noover  Commlaaion  on  Oovernment   Reor- 

Knlaatlon,  And  by  Committee  for  Kconomlc 
velopment,  compoeed  of  bualneae  and  In- 
duatrlal  leadera.  Alao  the  Oongreeelonal 
Joint  Economic  Ctonunlttee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  DotiotAB,  Democrat,  of  Illlnola. 

Under  the  Moree  bill,  the  Preeldent  would 
be  aaked  to  eeparate  from  hla  Hat  of  ueual 
nonrelmbureable  expendituree  in  the  annual 
budget  all  thoee  itenu  which  met  both  of 
two  teata:  that  they  repreeent  a  tMcful  eco- 
nomic life  of  more  than  10  yeare;  and  that 
they  be  revenue-producing  or  eelf-Uquldat- 
Ing  In  nature.  All  of  theee  Items  would  go 
Into  the  separate  budget  as  capital  inveet- 
menta. 

"Mortgage  loana,  auch  aa  MCA  and  PRA 
loans,  are  Included  in  prodtictlve  caplMl  In- 
veetmente,  becauee  they  meet  both  tests," 


lioasB  sxplainsd.  'The  network  of  Fedaral 
oorporatlona  and  elmllar  aetlvltlee,  auch  aa 
Bonneville  Power  Admlnlatratlon.  ahould  be 
treated  ae  produotiva  capiui  Invaatmente. 
"Plood  control  dama  would  not  meet  the 
test  of  revenue  producing.  IrrlgaUon  Invaet- 
BMnt  would  not  nxeet  the  test  of  Interest 
repayment.  Parm  crop  mortgagee  would  not 
meet  the  teet  of  revenue  nor  the  teet  of 
10  years'  llfs.  Thus  none  of  theee  capital 
Investmenu  would  qualify  aa  producuve  cap- 
iui InvMtmenu  as  here  defined,"  Mossi 
added. 

MoRsa  said  hs  mads  ths  dsflnltien  of  a 
capital  inveetment  intentionally  aevere. 
Otherwise,  sll  soru  of  spsnding  programs 
could  be  lumped  lnt«  thle  caplUI  budget  to 
evade  the  problem  of  balancing  ths  rMuiar 
apendlng  budget. 

NIW   LICMT   ON   DSST 

A  capital  budget  would  also  put  s  new 
light  on  the  national  debt  by  dletlngulahlng 
between  what  Moaat  called  live  weight  debt 
and  deadweight  debt. 

"An  identiOostlon  of  the  prsssntly  sxlat- 
ing  productive  capiui  inveetmenu  of  the 
Pederal  Oovernment,  auch  aa  PHA,  RIA,  and 
other  gilt-edge  loana,  and  the  net  worth  of 
Oovernment  corporations  and  such  long- 
range  revenue-producing  aseeu  as  hydroelec- 
tric facilitiee,  the  Alaska  Kallroad,  ths  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  and  nuny  othera,"  Moaac 
deeiared,  "would  reduce  the  publlo  debt  to 
a  much  more  meaningful  figure," 

Senator  Humpnsby  said,  "Every  buslnsss- 
msn  is  familiar  with  a  capiui  budget."  be- 
cauae  bualneeeea  prepare  balance  nheeu 
which  list  aaeeu  pn  one  aide  and  llabllitiea 
on  the  other.  He  said  It  U  time  we  put  the 
Psdsral  Oovsrnmsnt  in  lu  bookkesping 
methode  on  a  bualneeelike  baala  alao. 

"If  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Oo. 
malnuined  a  budget  like  that  of  the  Pederal 
Oovernment,  we  would  still  be  communicat- 
ing In  this  country  by  amoke  signals,"  Mt;M- 
masT  conunded.  "It  la  time  we  atopped 
lumping  expendituree  for  paperclipe  with  in- 
vestmenu  In  public  power  projeoU." 

BvMrMRST  recalled  that  laat  year  Oongreaa 
had  an  emergency  houalng  bill  which  author- 
ised a  Pederal  agency  to  uae  an  extra  SI  bil- 
lion to  buy  home  mortgagee, 

BiLLIOM   IN  ASStrS 

"Xmmsdisteiy  the  cry  wu  rslssd  that  ths 
Congrsss  wss  spending  a  billion  dollars,"  hs 
recalled,  "No  mention  waa  made  of  tbe  fact 
that  the  Oovernment  waa  gelning  a  i)lillon 
dnilara  in  aaeaU  or  that  this  billion  dollara 
would  be  paid  in  full  with  Inursst,  No,  aa 
far  aa  the  public  knew,  from  newepaper  re- 
porta  and  the  chargei  of  reckless  ipending, 
the  Oongreaa  had  aimply  apent  a  billion  doi- 
lari  for  which  there  was  nothing  to  show  and 
which  the  Uxpayara  would  have  tci  pay, 
Thla,  of  courae,  la  ainipty  not  the  oaee.  A 
oaplul  budget  would  have  ahown  In  a  true 
light  that  the  Oovernmeitt  In  this  esM  In- 
veeted  SI  billion,  and  gained  SI  billion  in 
aaeeu." 

VM.  ASSSTS 

In  the  oonUxt  of  the  perspective  theee 
Senatora  are  trying  to  eetabllah  for  viewing 
Oovernment  flacal  policy,  the  Bouee  Oov- 
ernment Operatlona  Committee  earlier  this 
year  Ubulaud  the  real  property  and  peraonal 
property  aaeeU  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment. 
The  remaining  public  domain,  including 
mineral  reeoucea,  for  example,  wee  valued 
at  S14  billion.    T^e  committee  concluded; 

"Thie  Pederal  property  inventory  report 
records,  ae  of  June  SO.  19Se.  Pederal  real  and 
pereonal  aeeeU  ae  being  over  saea  billion.  It 
la  Intereetlng  to  obeerve,  in  thU  connection, 
that  the  alae  of  the  national  debt,  ae  of 
June  30,  I06e,  waa  reported  ae  being  ever 
eSTe  billion." 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEZ  PERCE  DAM 
PROJECT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  SNAKE 
RIVER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  Idaho-Oregon-Washington  Hells 
Canyon  Association  have  provided  me 
with  copies  of  their  resolutions  of  April 
6  and  March  9,  respectively,  relative  to 
the  proposed  Nez  Perce  Dam  project  on 
the  Middle  Snake  River. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with 
special  pleasure  that  I  ask  that  these  be 
made  available  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues,  because  in  my  opinion  both 
resolutions  express  strong  support  for  a 
project  which  is  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Construction  of  the  Nez  Perce 
project  should  be  postponed  temporarily 
pending  a  solution  of  the  fish -passage 
problem,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  within  a  reasonably  short  pe- 
riod of  time  an  intensive  study  by  the 
experts  in  this  field  will  produce  a  solu- 
tion to  the  fish-passage  problem.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  are  awaiting  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  fish  passage  should 
not  serve  as  a  basis  for  sacriflcing  a  great 
multipurpose  project  through  the  con- 
struction of  one  or  two  Inferior  dams  in 
the  same  general  reach  of  the  river, 

My  views  on  the  Nez  Perce  project  were 
set  forth  In  a  statement  I  submitted  on 
March  14.  1959,  to  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  extract  from  the  statement  con- 
taining my  comments  on  the  Nes  Perce 
project  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  most  notable  example  of  what 
I  mean  by  partial  development  rather  than 
maximum  development,  let's  look  at  the 
recommendations  for  the  stretch  of  the  Snake 
River  above  Nez  Perce.  Under  the  principle 
of  full  development  and  maximum  net  bene- 
fit the  194R  report  protected  full  develop- 
ment by  providing  for  such  projects  as  high 
Hells  Canyon  and  Nez  Peroe  In  this  stra- 
tegic reach  of  the  river.  "Ten  years  later 
both  projects  are  mlaalng  from  the  division 
engineer's  major  water  plan.  Justification 
for  Incomplete  and  partial  development  in 
this  report  Is  based  on  a  nebulous  time  equa- 
tion analysis  used  by  the  division  engineer. 
By  application  of  thU  formula  the  division 
engineer  apparently  is  trying  to  Justify  the 
retreat  from  a  superior,  maximum-use,  multl- 
piu-pose  project,  to  a  more  costly  and  Inferior 
combination  of  projects. 

The  substitution  of  two  dams  to  provide 
substantially  the  same  accomplishments  as 
one  In  the  same  general  location  U  obviously 
UloglcAl.  The  llloglc  la  very  well  bcwne  out 
by  the  coat  and  benefit  figures  given  by  the 
dlvisioil  engln^r  In  the  report. 

I  do  not  propose  that  Nez  Perce  be  built 
now.  it  ahould  be  stressed.  But  I  have  con- 
fidence In  the  abUlty  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  solve  the  complex 
problem  of  flsh  passage  and  conservation  and 
expansion  of  fishery  resources.     I  am  satis- 


fled  they  can  do  the  Job  if  our  •olentlfle  and 
technical  resources  are  promptly  and  as- 
siduously applied. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  recommendation 
In  the  cxirrent  njport,  favoring  construction 
of  High  Mountain  Sheep  and  Lower  Canyon, 
be  set  aside,  and  that  Nes  Perce  Dam  of 
optimum  height  b«  recommended,  subject 
to  solution  of  the  fish-passage  problem. 
Above  all.  this  Ideal  site  should  be  reserved 
for  its  full  contribution  to  our  people  and 
to  posterity, 

EXHIBTT   1 
NKZ   PXXCX   RXaOLUTION 

Whereas  Nez  Perce  Dam  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River  wati  proposed  by  the  Corps  of 
Knglneers  In  1943.  but  not  recommended  for 
construction  because  of  the  fish  passage 
problem;  and 

Whereas  Net  Perce  Dam  would  be  the 
largest  dam  in  the  world,  with  a  hydroelec- 
tric power  capacity  of  2.500,000  kllowatu. 
which  is  greater  tlian  that  of  Grand  Coulee 
and  Russia's  Kuibyshev  Dam  of  3.300,000 
kilowatts;  and 

Whereas  power  from  Nez  Perce  could  be 
sold  at  about  1.5  mllla  per  kUowatt-hour  and 
is  the  lowest  cost  power  known  to  be  avail- 
able for  development  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  low  cost  power  would  make 
possible  the  development  of  other  vital  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
would  make  possible  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  new  industries;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west States  has  been  worsening  during  the 
past  several  years,  with  regular  seasonal  un- 
employment compounded  by  business  failure 
and  the  lack  of  sufQclent  economic  growth  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population;  and 

Whereas  the  vast  storage  capacity  of  Nez 
Perce  Dam.  which  would  control  both  the 
Middle  Snake  and  Salmon  Rivers,  would 
contribute  not  only  to  the  control  of  floods 
but  to  needed  p<}wer  production  at  down- 
stream dams  especially  during  the  power- 
short  winter  months;  and 

Whereas  winter  power  shortages  frequently 
force  Industrial  shutdowns  at  the  very  same 
period  that  our  seasonal  lumber  and  agricul- 
tural Industries  are  closed,  making  year 
around  Jobs  and  employment  In  any  fleld 
exceedingly  difficult;  and 

Whereas  the  only  obstacle  to  Imihedlate 
construction  of  N»jz  Perce  Dam  Is  the  as-yet 
unsolved  problem  of  downstream  passage  of 
fingerlings  over  high  dams;  and 

Whereas  this  same  problem  Interferes  with 
the  construction  of  all  other  high  dams  or 
combinations  of  dams  in  the  same  reach  of 
rivers;  and 

Whereas  other  dams  proposed  as  alter- 
nates to  Nez  Perce  are  neither  as  good  nor  as 
econoffileal  as  Nez  Perce;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  spectacular  progress 
made  through  research  in  solving  fis^  passage 
problems  at  high  dams,  and  the  prospect 
that  further  research  will  lead  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  at  Nez  Perce,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  not  yet  proposed  a  long-range 
fisheries  research  program  nor  a  epeclal  Mid- 
dle Snake  River  fisheries  research  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  flsh  passage  problem  should  be 
solved  within  the  next  S  years,  granted  suffi- 
cient effort  on  the  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  State  and  Federal  fisheries  agen- 
cies; and 

Whereas  other  sources  of  hydroelectric 
power  are  available  for  development  during 
that  5-year  period  that  wlU  not  Interfere 
with  ultimate  construction  of  Nez  Perce 
Dam;  and 

Whereas  the  Army  Engineers'  own  study 
shows  the  great  and  undebatable  superiority 
and  economy  of  Nes  Perce  Dam  over  pro- 
posed alternatives;  and 

Whereas  the  best  interests  of  the  economy 
of  the  NorthwesV«nd  the  people  of  the  region 


Will  best  b«  served  by  Its  ultlmaU  oonstruo- 

tlon:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Multnomah  County 
lAbor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  March  80,  1959,  endorses  the  Nez  Perce 
project  and  oppoees  the  alternative  pro- 
posals: and  b«  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  we  iirge  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  recommend 
to  Congress  the  authorization  and  ultlnoate 
construction  of  Nez  Perce  Dam;  and  be  It 
further  — 

Reaolred.  That  we  urge  th^  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  to  prepare  and  present  to  Con- 
greM.  in  coordination  with  State  and  Federal 
fisheries  agencies,  a  long-range  program  for 
upstream  fisheries  research  and  conserva- 
tion, and  special  Middle  Snake  River  fisheries 
research  program  with  emphasis  on  solving 
the  problem  of  flah  passage  at  high  dams; 
and  be  it  further 

Re.tolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  Nez  Perce  Dam  for  Federal  construc- 
tion deferred  until  a  speedy  solution  Is  found 
for  the  flah  problem,  or  in  other  deflnlt*  ways 
to  preserve  the  Nes  Perce  reach  for  ultimate 
construction  of  Nez  Perce  Dam;  and  be  it 
finally 

Reaolvfd,  That  we  urge  the  adoption  df 
similar  resolutions  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO 
and  other  labor  councils  and  unions  In  the 
Stat*  of  Oregon. 

MlTLTNOMAH  COUMTT  LaSOB  COUNCIL* 

AFL-CIO. 
GoaooN  Swopx. 

Secretory  pro  tempore. 

RESOLtrriON  BT  THi  Ioaho-Orecon-Wasmino- 

TON  HXLLS  CaWTON  ASSOCUTION  URGING  THI 
Authorization    of   Nez   Pxacx   Dam    Wrrw 
Actual    CONrraccTiON     To    Be    I>KFKBaco 
Unto,  thk  Fish  Pkoblxm  Is  Solvib 
Whereas  th*  Corps  of  Engineers  in   IMS 
proposed  the  construction  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  but  deferred  recom- 
mending  construction    pending   solutlOD   of 
the   flsh  passage   problem;   and 

Whereas  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  would  be  the 
largest  dam  In  the  world  and  have  a  hydro- 
electric power  capacity  of  2,500.000  kilowatts 
which  exceeds  that  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  U  even  greater  than  Russia's  Kulbyahev 
Dam  of  2.300.000  kilowatts  which  Is  now  the 
largest  hydroproject  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Nez  Perce  power  would  cost  about 
1.5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  which  is  the  low- 
est cost  power  known  to  be  available  for 
development  In  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  this  low  cost  power  would  open 
■  up  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  the 
area,  attract  chemical  and  metalliu-glcal  In- 
dustries, provide  new  job  opportunities.  Im- 
prove the  per  capita  income  of  our  people, 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  Nez  Perce  Dam  has  great  engi- 
neering and  geographic  advantages  because 
one  dam  would  dam  two  rivers  and  create 
two  reservoirs  at  a  saving  of  over  il50  million 
compared  to  the  next  alternative;  and 

Whereas  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  has  the  advmn- 
tages  of  an  excellent  rock  foundation  and 
great  economy  because  no  cost  will  be  in- 
volved for  relocation  of  railroads,  farms, 
roads,  or  towns;   and 

Whereas  JJez  Perce  Dam  would  swallow  up 
the  floods  of  both  rivers  and  stabilize  navi- 
gation conditions  from  Lime  Point  and  Lewls- 
ton  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  well  as  providing 
urgently  needed  flood  control  at  -all  down- 
stream areas;   and 

Whereas  Nez  Perce  Dam  would  hold  the 
stored  floodwater  for  release  in  winter  to 
create  a  great  amount  of  downstream  power 
when  it  is  most  urgently  needed  to  carry 
winter  peak  loads;  and 

Whereas  the  only  Impediment  to  Inunedl- 
at«  start  of  construction  of  Nez  Perce  Dam  U 
the  flsh  problem,  specifically  tha  down- 
stream passage  of  flngarUngs;  and 
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Whereas  such  spectacular  progress  has  been 
made  through  fisheries  research  and  actual 
operations  at  Brownlee  Dam.  Pelton  Dam. 
Baker  Dam.  and  Engeltrcut  Dam.  as  well  as 
through  the  Japanese  method  of  flsh  farming, 
which  indicates  that  a  aitlsfactory  solution 
of  the  flsh  problem  should  be  assured  within 
5  years;  and 

Whereas  the  fisheries  problem  Is  In  fact 
also  an  Impediment  at  this  time  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  alternatives  to  Nez  Perce 
Diim;  and 

Whereas  such  a  S-year  delay  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  to  build  the  high  Asotin  Dam 
to  provide  barge  navigatitm  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Dam  and  thiu  avoid  the  construction  of  a 
•15-mllllon  railroad  for  construction  pur- 

poses;   and 

Whereas  the  5-year  delay  of  Nez  Perce  Dam 
would  be  feasible  from  a  power  standpoint 
since  many  alternative  hylroelectrlc  projects 
are  available  throughout  the  Pacific  North- 
west which  would  not  InTolva  the  flsh 
problem;  and 

Whereas  the  306  review  report  clearly  shows 
that  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  U^  far  and  away  the 
best  and  most  economical  development  of  the 
Snake  River;   and 

Whereas  the  Nez'Perce  Dam  would  result 
In  the  fullest,  comprehenilve,  multiple  pur- 
pose development  of  the  Snake  River;  and 

Whpreas  Congress  should  authorize  the  Nez 
Perce  Dam  at  thU  time  In  order  to  save  the 
damslte  and  permit  conKtruction  to  start 
as  soon  as  the  flsh  problem  la  definitely 
solved:   Now,   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Hells  Canyon  Arsoclatlon  at 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  March  9,  1959,  endorses  the 
Nez  Perce  Dam  and  opposes  the  alternative 
schemes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolt^d.  That  we  urge  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbtirs  to  recommend 
the  ultimate  construction  of  Nez  Perce  Dam; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  In  the 
next  omnibus  bill  to  authorize  th>  Nez  Perce 
Dam  but  with  actual  construction  to  be  de- 
ferred unUl  the  flsh  problem  U  solved. 
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THE  "PACinc  NORTHWEST  AC- 
COUNT" BILL— RESOLUTION  OF 
MADRAS -JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  resolution 
dated  March  2,  1959.  adopted  by  the 
Madras-Jefferson  Count>-  Chamber  of 
Commerce  supporting  the  bill  6.  1388, 
of  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana {Mr.  Mttrrat]  is  principal  sponsor 
and  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  th-re  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Unlte<l  Stntes,  House  bin 
3510.  to  provide  for  the  eetabllshment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  account  known 
as  Paclflc  Northwest  account  hill  dealing 
»lth  the  payment  of  construction  coets  on 
irrigation   projects  after  50  years;    and 

Whereas  this  Paclflc  Northwest  account 
bill  having  been  proposed  and  if  enacted 
will  greatly  assist  the  irrigation  farmers,  in 
this  north  unit  of  the  Deschutes  project,  to 
carry  .the  load  of  the  construction  costs  that 
have  been  Incurred  in  securing  water  for  the 
arid  lands  in  thU  and  other  buts  of  Oregon, 
also  other  parts  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  assistance  from  the  net 
power  revenues  produced  by  the  large  Gov- 
ernment hydroelectric  InsUllaUons  of  the 
Western  States  Is  necessary  to  help  these 
projects  that  have  a  high  construction  cost 
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and  cannot  be  paid  out  in  th«  SO-fear  period 
as  now  requU*ed  by  law;  that  we  feel  there 
should  be  some  relief  granted  for  the  irri- 
gation farmers  living  on  the  projects  that 
cannot  be  paid  out  to  60  years;  also  for  the 
benefit  of  needed  projects  that  can  be  con- 
structed at  the  high  costs  that  could  not 
otherwise  »>e  constructed:  and 

Whereas  this  bill,  we  feel,  would  treat  all 
projects  alike  and  at  the  same  time  wovUd 
materUUy  assUt  In  bringing  more  lands 
under  Irrigation;  that  by  so  doing  would 
make  more  area  for  the  people  to  live  and 
have  a  home  o'  their  own;  and 

Whereas  that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
as  we  understand  it,  only  a  part  of  the  net 
revenu<?s  would  be  used  and  these  revenues 
would  be  applicable  after  many  of  the  hydro- 
electric projects  have  been  paid  In  full,  so 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  originally  built  these  projects  had  re- 
celved  all  of  their  original  costs;  and 

Whereas  that,  as  above  mentioned,  we  do 
have  a  project  In  this  immediate  area,  north 
unit  of  the  Deschutes  project  that  would  be 
greatly  benefited  in  some  40  years;  that  tLe 
costs  of  said  project  were  much  higher  than 
was  originally  expected  or  anticipated;  that 
we  feel  that  in  this  way  our  farmers  and  land- 
owners can  at  some  time  In  the  future  have 
the  original  costs  reduced  to  such  a  flgure 
that  they  can  be  paid  out  without  great 
hardchip:  and 

Whereas  It  may  seem  advisable  In  the 
future  to  enlarge  this  project  as  well  -s 
others  built  under  similar  circumstances; 
that  if  the  same  is  enlarged  and  additional 
lands  taken  in,  the  costs  would  be  even 
higher  than  that  during  the  construction 
of  the  original  project;  that  our  district 
would  be  In  a  better  position  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  population  that  might  In 
the  future  desire  to  setUe  in  this  part  of 
Oregon  : 

Now.  therefore,  we  desire  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  this  Senate  bill  1388  introduced 
by  Senator  Muxxat,  of  Montana;  that  it  was 
unanimously  voted  by  this  organization  to 
support  this  bill  and  urge  all  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  'n  Congress  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  see  the  same  made  into  law;  that 
we  feel  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Columbia  River  Watershed; 
that  all  of  the  projects  will  eventually  re- 
ceive the  same  necessary  benefit; 

That  we  request  that  this  resolution  as 
passed  by  this  Madras-Jefferson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  forwarded  to  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  Congress;  to  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  and  that  the  same  be  used  at 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee;  that  the 
aame  be  spread  on  the  minutes  o.  this  hear- 
ing as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Madras-Jefferson  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Madras-Jxtterson  Cottntt 

Chamber  or  CoMMintcx. 
Don  Lxhman,  President. 
Attest: 

HowAao  W.  TxntNKR.  Secretary. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  JoR- 
DAW  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


PROGRESS    IN   LATIN   AMERICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  Pan-American  Day,  a  day 
designated  to  commemorate  the  union  of 
the  Americas. 

We  should  today  and  every  day  here- 
after reaflarm  our  dedication  to  peace  and 
Justice,  to  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  till  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  yester- 
day in  order  that  proper  tribute  could  be 


paid  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  greatest  Senators 
Robert  Taft.  For  this  reason,  many  of 
us  who  had  intended  to  speak  on  Pan- 
American  Day  and  review  the  progress 
and  the  changes  resulting  since  the  last 
Pan-American  Day  were  unable  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  today  I  should  like  to  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  Senators'  time  in  re- 
viewing what  changes  have  occurred  and 
the  little  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  this  area  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  confer- 
ences, discussions,  and  words  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  should  do  to  improve 
our  Latin  American  relations,  but  unfor- 
tunately most  of  them  add  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  "Yes,  one  of  these  days  we 
should  sit  down  and  really  do  something 
meaningful  about  Latin  America." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  we  got 
off  our  conference  chairs  and  began  to 
act,  because  one  of  these  days  it  may 
be  too  late.  There  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  comes  to  us  every  day  from  ' 
the  press,  the  radio,  and  particularly 
from  those  who  travel  in  these  Latin 
American  countries  that  things  are  on 
the  march,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
not  marching  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  make 
what  has  now  become  an  annual  trip 
through  some  of  these  Latin  American 
countries  a  few  months  ago.  I  made  a 
tour  of  Mexico.  Honduras,  Guatemala. 
and  Panama,  and  then  on  to  the  new 
Federation  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
whose  capital  is  located  in  Trinidad. 

On  this,  my  first  visit  to  any  of  the 
countries  since  the  regrettable  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  Vice  President's 
Latin  American  tour  last  year,  I  made 
additional  studies  of  the  testy  and  tick- 
lish Latin  American  problems.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  briefly  recapitulate 
some  of  my  observations  and  experiences 
on  that  tour,  some  of  them  heartening 
and  others  most  disturbing,  and  point  up 
conclusions  which  vividly  indicate  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action  on  -the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

I  went  to  Mexico  shortly  before  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  was  inaugu- 
rated. 

During  my  10-day  stay,  I  was  pleased 
to  observe  Mexico's  economic  and  politi- 
cal progress.  During  its  trial -and -error 
period  following  the  revolution  of  1910, 
Mexico  suffered  severely.  ^Today  the 
Mexican  people  can  be  justifiably  proud 
of  the  hardships  which  they  have  en- 
dured to  root  out  colonial,  dictatorial 
and  semifinal  traditions  that  were 
strangling  the  development  of  Mexico 
as  a  modem  nation. 

We  can  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  and  Mexican  relations  are  at  a 
better  point  now  than  they  ever  have 
been.  President  Mateos'  election  was 
marked  by  the  most  peaceful,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  heaviest  voting  ever  held 
in  Mexico. 

No  longer  in  the  pistol-packing  cate- 
gory, Mexico's  men  of  action  have 
learned — as  we  have — to  negotiate  a 
settlement  instead  of  shooting  for  one. 

President  Eisenhower's  visit  to  Mexico 
last  month  demonstrated  the  deep  in- 
terest the  American  people  hold  in  main- 
taining and  strengthening  our  ties  of 
friendship  with  Mexico. 
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Before  getting  into  the  minus  points, 
let  me  stress  a  few  more  plus  factors 
about  Mexico.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
talk  with  President  Mateos  and  with  Dr. 
Padilla  Nervo.  the  Foreign  Minister, 
while  in  Mexico. 

President  Mateos  is  a  handsome  man, 
young^-only  48 — charming  and  intellec- 
tual. He  Is  the  symbol  of  Mexico's  newly 
formed  middle  class — a  class  which  eats 
bread,  not  tortillas:  a  class  which  wears 
shoes  and  hopes  and  works  for  a  brighter 
tomorrow.  He  comes  from  a  family  of 
historic  importance,  and  he  has  made  an 
impressive  record  as  the  peacemaking 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  just  past 
regime  of  President  Adolf  o  Ruiz  Cortlnes. 

This  man.  President  Mateos,  who  is 
Mexico's  man  of  moderation,  is  a  great 
admirer  of  our  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson.  My  visit  with  the  President 
took  place  just  before  Senator  Johnson's 
visit  was  arranged,  and  throughout  our 
discussion  Lopez  Mateos  kept  inquiring 
as  to  Johnson's  beliefs,  background,  and 
interests.  I  know  that  his  visit  with  Sen- 
ator Johnson  later  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one  for  both. 

President  Mateos'  thinking  is  along 
the  lines  of  that  of  the  liberals  of  our 
country,  a  radical  change  from  policies 
heretofore.  An  avid  reader,  he  reads 
well  in  English  but  does  not  yet  speak  it 
fluently.  This  man — who  will  guide  the 
destiny  of  our  next  door  neighbor  for 
the  next  6  years — seems  certain  of  his 
country's  future. 

He  is  eager  to  attract  U.S.  in- 
vestors, who  no  longer  have  the  jit- 
ters about  bringing  their  capital  into  this 
land  so  filled  with  opportunities.  Our 
businessmen  have  helped  the  Mexican 
economy  through  Investments  and  the 
Mexicans  definitely  want  more. 

I  was  impressed  by  President  Mateos' 
independence  and  self-assurance.  In  our 
chat,  which  lasted  almost  45  minutes,  he 
was  relaxed  and  Interested  even  though 
many  hundreds  of  people  were  waiting  to 
present  problems  and  make  requests  of 
him.  I  came  away  realizing  that  he  Is 
well  aware  of  our  efforts  to  help  his  coun- 
try; it  was  a  most  rewarding  and  en- 
couraging visit  for  me. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Jiuiior  Senator  from  Florida  is  comment- 
ing, as  he  is,  on  the  country  of  Mexico, 
our  neighbor  to  the  south. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  my  native  State 
of  Arizona  borders  on  the  State  of 
Sonora,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states 
in  Mexico.  During  the  days  following 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Mateos, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with  him  for 
about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
we  discussed  a  particular  problem  involv- 
ing our  mutual  border. 

I  wish  to  corroborate  what  the  Senator 
has  said  about  general  conditions  in 
Mexico  imder  President  Mateos.  We 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  under 
this  President's  regime  we  shall  see  a 
very  rapid  advancement  in  living  con- 
ditions in  Mexico.  We  shall  see  industry 
grow.     We  shall  see  farming  become 


mechanized  and  modernized.  We  shall 
see  highways  built.  We  shall  see  the 
country  opened  up. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  to  my  fellow  Americans  that 
instead  of  visiting  Europe,  instead  of 
visiting  the  Far  East,  if  one  has  not  paid 
a  visit  to  the  delightful  country  of  Mex- 
ico, one  has  not  really  lived. 

The  former  Ambassador  from  Mexico 
to  this  country.  Senor  Tello,  is  now 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  Intends  to 
comment  on  him  or  not,  but  he  is  a 
member  of  the  new  team  in  Mexico, 
which  is  bringing  the  potential  giant  to 
the  foreground. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 
I  think  it  has  been  well  demonstrated 
over  the  years  that  he  is  not  only  one 
of  Mexico's  good  friends  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  is  also  most  sympathetic 
with  the  problems  of  all  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. I  thank  the  Senator  for  remind- 
ing me  of  Ambassador  Tello.  I  have  not 
referred  to  him  here.  As  the  able  Sena- 
tor has  said,  he  is  the  new  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Mexico.  He  is  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  problems  with  which  we  in 
the  United  States  are  confronted.  I  am 
certain  he  will  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  others  of 
us  who  have  continually  tried  to  Improve 
the  relationships  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

While  in  Mexico,  I  talked  to  represent- 
atives of  the  mining  and  sugar  indus- 
tries. The  future  of  lead  and  zinc  has 
Mexicans  frankly  worried.  Although 
their  interests  were  not  hurt  as  badly 
by  the  quota  imposed  on  them  last  Sep- 
tember as  had  been  predicted,  the  situa- 
tion still  demands  a  close  watch.  We 
cannot  extend  our  hands  in  friendship, 
while  at  the  same  time  knocking  off  20 
percent  of  our  lead  and  zinc  Imports 
from  this  good  neighbor,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  our  second  best  customer. 

In  Mexico's  case  the  raising  of  im- 
port duties  was  like  a  sharp  slash  across 
the  cheek,  for  lead  production  there  is 
worth  more  than  $60  million  and  the 
zinc  output  is  valued  at  $74  million. 
Before  the  quota  system  was  enforced. 
90  percent  of  Mexico's  mining  produc- 
tion had  been  marketed  in  this  country. 

Senor  Garcia  Reynoso,  who  was  then 
the  director-general  of  the  National 
Union  of  Sugar  Producers  and  who  is 
now  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Minister 
of  Economy,  pai-ticipated  in  my  conver- 
sation with  representatives  of  the  sugar 
Industry. 

Their  problem  is  briefly  this:  The 
Mexicans  would  like  to  sell  enough  sugar 
to  the  United  States  to  earn  the  dollars 
they  need  to  purchase  machinery  for 
sugar  refineries.  This  machinery  Is  pur- 
chased here  in  the  United  States.  I 
visited  several  sugar  mills  and  saw  what 
they  were  doing  and  how  they  were  do- 
ing it. 

Mexico  is  not  a  sugar-surplus  coun- 
try. It  needs  additional  macliinery  and 
more  sugar  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
own  people.  Obviously,  their  claims 
should  be  serioasly  considered  when  we 
take  up  the  sugar  bill  in  the  Congress 
this  year. 


On  the  minus  side  of  Mexico  it  can 
be  marked  heavily  with  red  ink  that  the 
Communist  threat  is  large  and  menac- 
ing. The  Russian  Embassy  in  Mexico 
City  has  more  than  100  Reds  assigned 
there.  Officially  it  is  u  large  as  our 
own  Embassy — and  unofflcialy  larger — 
yet  trade  with  Russia  makes  up  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  Mexico's  ex- 
ports and  imports.  U.S.SJl.  exports  to 
Mexico  came  to  $614.  while  imports 
totaled  $140,000;  whereas  we  trade  over 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  a  year. 
And  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  Mexi- 
cans visiting  the  United  States,  and  Am- 
erican tourists  visiting  Mexico.  The 
figure  of  Communists  at  the  Soviet  ESn- 
bassy  in  Mexico  does  not  include  those 
attached  to  embassies  of  Communist 
bloc  countries. 

We  have  only  63  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers stationed  in  Mexico. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
Mexico  City  acts  as  headquarters  for 
much  of  the  Communist  activity  now 
taking  place  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica—a sort  of  school  for  would-be  Reds. 
Mexico  is  in  a  peculiar  position,  for  it 
permits  the  Communists  to  have  free- 
dom of  movement  and  expression.  The 
Communist  Party  is  not  registered  as  a 
party  in  Mexico,  however,  for  they  have 
less  than  the  qualifying  75,000  members 
to  register. 

Perhaps,  because  of  the  seeming  lack 
of  strength  in  card-carrying  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  Mexico  does  not 
fear  a  threat.  Yet.  the  Communists 
represent  a  sword  of  Damocles  dangling 
over  their  heads  and  ours,  for  Red  agi- 
tators are  at  work  trying  to  lUMlo  every- 
thing we  try  to  do. 

Obviously,  the  Reds  are  designing  to 
create  tensions  within  Mexico  to  halt  the 
progress  being  made  under  democratic 
institutions.  A  monthly  magazine  writ- 
ten in  Spanish,  called  U.SS.R..  Is  dis- 
tributed free  throughout  Mexico  and 
represents  more  of  the  propaganda  being 
funneled  from  Red  headquarters.  They 
seek  to  stir  dissension  and  distrust  be- 
tween us  and  Mexico. 

Last  summer  the  Red  agitators  played 
an  active  part  in  inciting  strikes  which 
all  but  paralyzed  the  capital.  Last  Feb- 
ruary a  strike  cut  off  telegraph  lines  in 
Mexico  City  for  2  weeks. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  is  not  un- 
mindful of  these  Communist  activities 
and  only  last  week  expelled  two  Soviet 
Embassy  attaches  from  the  country. 
Charging  they  had  a  hand  in  the  Easter 
weekend  rail  strike.  Two  other  Red  at- 
taches were  reported  marked  to  go. 

The  recent  flareup  between  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico  over  a  Guatemalan 
patrol  plane  strafing  some  Mexican 
shrimp  boats  oddly  enough  became  a 
vehicle  for  antl-Unlted  States  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  Some  fellow-traveling 
articles  appeared  in  newspapers  through- 
out Mexico  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  U.S.  plot  to  pit  Mexico 
against  Guatemala  in  accord  with  the 
old  divide-and-conquer  theory.  Such  a 
suggestion  was  ridiculous,  of  coxirse. 
But  that  kind  of  Communist  propaganda 
leaves  a  residue  of  poison. 

If  the  Mexicans  should  become  in- 
flamed at  the  Colossus  to  the  North — as 
we  are  called— by  this  bull-baiting.  Red- 
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flag  waiving,  then  the  Communists  will 
have  succeeded.  We  camnot  permit  this 
to  happen. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mi|.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  who  has  effectively 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention to  Improving  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  our  Latin- 
American  neighbor  republics,  whether 
he  does  not  agree  with  me  that  we  should 
do  everything  we  may  properly  do  to  Im- 
prove our  relations  and  strengthen  our 
bonds  with  our  one  land-neighbor  to  the 
south.  Mexico,  and  that  that  is  of  prime 
Importance,  in  our  International  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  absolutely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I,  believe 
we  are  not  giving  to  the  subject  the  at- 
tention it  deserves. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  as  we  improve  our  relations 
with  Mexico,  we  improve  them  thereby 
also  with  all  the  other  Latin-American 
countries? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tlie  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  What  we  do  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexico  spilU  over  Into  the  other 
Latin-American  countries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  what  we  do  is  appreciated  by  all 
the  Latins  in  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  A  very  Interesting 
article  from  the  magazine  the  New  Lead- 
er pointing  out  the  leadership  which 
Mexico  is  assxmilng  among  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  was  recently  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  MAHsriELD  ] .  In  line  with  that  arti- 
cle, it  seems  to  me  there  is  every  good 
reason  why  we  should  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mexico  in  common  efforts  to 
Improve  our  relationship  and  to  help 
Mexico  and  ourselves  develop  economi- 
cally and  culturally,  and  on  a  basis  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  exchange  pro- 
ceed in  ways  tending  to  mutual  advan-' 
tage  to  bind  more  closely  the  ties  of 
neighborliness  and  friendship. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  observation.  I  agree  with 
him  fully. 

The  Americas  must  stand  united 
against  our  common  foe.  As  one,  we 
should  be  up  in  arms  against  the  Reds, 
lest  they  cause  us  to  carry  arms  against 
one  another. 

Let  me  add  here  that  I  was  extremely 
gratified  by  the  good  work  being  done  in 
Mexico  by  our  Ambassador,  Robert  Hill. 
He  is  an  outstanding  representative,  for 
he  speaks  the  language,  tirelessly  works 
to  understand  the  problems  and  aspira- 
tions of  Mexicans  and.  in  turn,  helps 
them  ^o  understand  us.  Energetic  and 
capable.  Ambassador  Hill  lii  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  key  posts  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

HOrrDTTSAS 

My  next  stop  was  Honduras,  which  Is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. On  his  last  voyage.  Columbus  en- 
countered Honduias  and  gave  it  that 
name — ^meaning  depths — because  of  the 
deep  water  offshore.    This  mountainous 
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country,  which  has  a  perpetual  spring- 
like climate,  once  was  the  seat  of  the 
Masran  Indians'  cultural  and  religious 
center. 

Because  it  is  nearly  90  percent  moun- 
tainous, Honduras  has  a  stupendous 
transportation  problem.  We  can  imag- 
ine how  costly  it  would  be  to  build  and 
maintain  roads  on  such  precipitous 
terrain. 

In  fact,  today.  1959.  there  are  only 
about  25  miles  of  paved  road  in  the  en- 
tire country — a  country  whose  area  is 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  rest  of  the  roads,  compris- 
ing some  1,400  miles,  are  dirt  roads 
mostly  over  steep  and  hazardous  ranges. 
During  the  rainy  season,  less  than  half 
are  even  passable. 

This  lack  of  transportation  has  been 
a  major  obstacle  to  Honduras'  economic 
development.  For  example,  there  Is  no 
road  connecting  the  east  with  the  west. 
Most  of  the  people  are  crowded  into  the 
western  end  of  the  country,  while  the 
fertile  eastern  portion  lies  nearly  un- 
inhabited. 

Meeting  President  Ramon  Villeda 
Morales  was  a  privilege,  for  I  discover- 
ered  that  this  man,  with  a  sensible  pro- 
gram, speaks  beautiful  English  and  is 
well  Informed.  Both  a  physician  and 
a  diplomat,  the  41-year-old  President 
won  by  a  landslide  in  1957  in  the  first 
free  elections  in  some  time. 

Honduras  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
dictators  and  military  juntas  from  1932 
until  Dr.  Villeda  Morales  assumed  the 
reins.  Dr.  Villeda  is  familiar  with  the 
Washington  scene,  liaving  served  as 
Ambassador  from  his  country  to  the 
United  States  before  his  election  as 
President.  He  is  friendly  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  knowledgeable 
about  our  problems  and  aspirations  and 
our  desire  to  be  helpful  to  his  country. 

Incidentally.  I  also  met  with  some  of 
Dr.  Villeda  Morales'  Cabinet,  among 
whom  was  Roberto  Martinez  Ordonez, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications, who  is  an  engineering  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
has  a  strong  American  flavor,  having 
played  football  for  Alabama  in  both  tlie 
Orange  and  Sugar  Bowls. 

In  this  minister  and  in  the  Public 
Health  Minister,  also  named  Martinez, 
we  have  excellent  allies  and  ambassa- 
dors issuing  good  will  for  the  United 
States. 

I  was  privileged  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  congress  in  Honduras,  where 
my  impressions  of  what  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  do  to  improve  rela- 
tionships between  our  two  countries  were 
very  cordinally  received. 

When  I  was  flown  to  the  Guayape  Val- 
ley. I  was  able  to  observe  in  action  our 
best  type  of  teclinical  cooperation  which 
is  combined  with  loans.  This  25-mile- 
wide  valley,  with  a  river  threading 
through  it,  had  never  been  fully  used  by 
the  Hondurans.  It  was  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  because  of  the  lack  of 
roads  and  the  absence  of  a  bridge  across 
the  river. 

Thanks  to  a  $1.75  million  credit  made 
available  to  the  Honduran  Government 
from  the  so-called  Smathers  amendment 


fimds,  a  basic  road  network  is  being 
built. 

Access  roads  are  going  in  to  connect 
the  valley  with  the  town  of  Jutlcalpa. 
which  already  connects  by  means  of  an 
all-weather  road  to  the  population  cen- 
ters in  the  west.  Moreover,  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Guayape  River  means 
that  both  ades  of  the  valley  can  make  use 
of  the  road  network. 

Another  U.S.  university  alumnus,  Er- 
nesto Crespo,  an  engineering  graduate  of 
Loiiisiana  State  University,  is  in  charge 
of  coordinating  the  Guayape  Valley  de- 
velopment project,  which  includes  the 
training  of  Honduran  Army  troops  m 
road  construction.  We  have  excellent 
ICAxrepresentatives  in  Honduras  coop- 
erating with  the  Honduran  Government 
ofScials,  and  our  Ambassador,  Robert 
Newbegin,  a  practical,  realistic  man.  is 
doing  for  us  a  useful  and  sensible  job. 

No  one  imagines  that  the  economic 
problems  of  Honduras  will  evaporate 
Hith  the  opening  to  settlement  of  the 
Guayape  Valley.  The  nation  faces  grave 
difficulties  in  its  struggle  to  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  people.  Per  capita 
income  amounts  to  scarcely  $200  a  year. 
More  than  60  percent  of  those  over  10 
years  of  age  are  Illiterate. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  children  are 
tbday  receiving  any  schooling.  On  Hon- 
duran farms  of  less  than  25  acres — and 
this  includes  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
farm  population — 5  out  of  6  farms  do  not 
even  have  a  wooden  plow. 

Nevertheless,  an  end  to  the  Isolation 
of  the  various  pockets  of  civilization  in 
Honduras  will  be  a  great  stride  forward 
in  the  country's  drive  to  modernize. 
With  roads,  several  villages  will  be  able 
to  group  together  to  provide  a  teacher 
for  the  children.  Heretofore  inaccessi- 
ble, good  farmland  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  cultivation.  Fsuin  goods  can 
move  to  market,  and  products  of  light 
industries  can  move  to  farms. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  the  United 
States  is  playing  and  can  play  in  this 
contmuing  endeavor.  All  that  Hondur- 
ans ask  is  that  we  continue  to  cooperate 
with  them,  to  assist  them  in  their  very 
constructive  efforts  to  build  their  coun- 
try, and  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  peo- 
ple. 

GUATEMALA 

I  visited  Guatemala  for  5  days.  I  was 
delighted  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  its  President,  Miguel  Ydigoras 
Fuentes.  and  with  the  Foreign  Miniver, 
Jesus  Unda  Murillo. 

President  Ydigoras  is  like  an  umpire 
at  a  ball  game.  He  is  undergoing  criti- 
cal fire  from  the  left  and  the  right — 
from  those  who  think  his  reforms  go  too 
far  and  from  those  who  want  him  to 
push  ahead  faster. 

Contrary  to  reports  I  had  heard  about 
a  team  of  bodygutu-ds  being  posted 
around  him  constantly,  he  did  not  have 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of 
protection  afforded  any  president  in 
Latin  America  when  I  saw  him  walking 
on  the  streets  of  Guatemala  City.  Presi- 
dent Ydigoras  is  an  experienced,  friendly 
man.  He  speaks  excellent  English,  has 
visited  the  United  States  many  times, 
has  several  grandchildren  living  in  the 
United  States  now,  and  all  in  all  seems 
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most  favorably  disposed  toward  us.    But 
he  has  many  problems. 

Guatemala  needs  strong  leadership. 
Sagging  coffee  prices  have  dealt  the 
worst  Uow  to  Its  economy.  What  Is 
more,  the  fields  in  which  cotton  has  been 
planted  have  not  solved  the  problem, 
because  the  demand  for  cotton  is  oft,  as 
our  own  farmers  well  understand.  The 
banana  crop  suffered  because  of  cold 
weather.  The  Communist  uprisings  and 
sporadic  shootings  have  frightened  away 
the  regular  cruise  ships  and  diverted 
practically  all  the  tourist  industry  from 
Guatemala. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  helping 
in  several  respects  to  meet  the  problems 
there  through  ICA  programs  and  the 
building  of  the  Pan-American  Highway. 
However,  we  may  have  to  do  more,  and 
soon,  to  help  Guatemala  meet  its  mount- 
ing problems,  problems  triggered  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  ever  present  Communists. 

During  my  visit  with  the  President. 
It  was  he  who  brought  up  the  matter  of 
United  Fruit  Co.'s  troubles  with  labor, 
a  problem  at  that  time  which  caused 
him  great  concern  because  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor 
in  Guatemala.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
owns  the  railroad  and  has  provided  much 
of  the  nation's  income,  but  it  is  being 
asked  to  move  forward  in  increasing 
benefits  and  wages  by  strong  pressure 
from  the  unions.  It  is  a  problem  to  know 
how  far  and  fast  the  company  caq|go. 

The  62-year-old  Army  veteran  says  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  solve  in  the 
first  or  second  year  of  office  problems 
which  his  predecessors  never  solved,  but 
it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  making 
progress  in  these  various  areas. 

Guatemala  counts  on  coffee  for  73 
percent  of  its  exports.  As  coffee  drink- 
ers for  the  most  part,  we  know  how  much 
less  we  pay  for  a  pound  now  than  we 
did  several  years  ago.  Consider,  then, 
how  much  less  income  Guatemala  can 
count  on.  We  can  buy  only  so  much  of 
Guatemala's  coffee,  as  is  the  case  with 
Brazil.  Colombia,  and  other  coffee-rais- 
ing nations.  Experimentations  in  com. 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  type  of  jute  called 
Kenaf  are  a  part  of  Guatemala's  at- 
tempts to  get  back  on  its  financial  feet 
after  coffee  pulled  the  economic  rug  out 
from  underneath  the  country. 

President  Ydigoras  showed  keen  sen- 
sitivity to  the  aspects  of  all  the  problems 
facing  his  people. 

When  I  met  with  the  Guatemalan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  na- 
tive businessmen.  I  was  truly  shocked  to 
discover  how  little  they  know  about  the 
United  States. 

To  them  we  are  the  land  of  manna 
from  heaven.  They  were  most  unrealis- 
tic about  our  national  budget.  Indeed, 
they  were  surprised  to  learn  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  pay  taxes.  Their  amaze- 
ment wsis  heightened  when  I  told  them 
that  some  people  pay  taxes  as  high  as 
91  percent.  I  was  thus  able  to  Impress  on 
them  the  real  significance  of  U.S.  con- 
tributions In  the  light  of  the  heavy  tax 
burdens  its  citizens  bear. 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  amazed  when  I 
began  to  compare  the  makes  of  cars  on 
the  narrow  Guatemalan  streets.  On  my 
previous  visits  there,  American  cars  were 


in  the  majority.  Now  British.  German, 
and  Italian  cars  appear  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Considering  the  country's  nsu*- 
row  roads  and  the  price  of  gasoline, 
which  is  set  at  60  cents  a  gallon.  I  can 
readily  understand  why  Guatemalans 
prefer  small  European  models. 

Last  year,  the  20  American  Republics 
bought  $559  million  worth  of  automobiles 
and  parts.  As  the  American  Republics 
construct  more  roads  and  earn  more  for- 
eign exchange  with  which  to  purchase 
manufactured  products,  they  will  buy 
even  more  cars.  If  the  car  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  do  not  want 
to  be  priced  entirely  out  of  the  Latin 
American  market,  they  will  have  to  make 
some  concessions  to  the  considerations  of 
their  cu.stomers. 

A  more  hopeful  future  for  Guatemala 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  con- 
centrated searches  for  oil  is  now  being 
conducted  there.  At  least,  Guatemala 
will  have  another  liquid  gold  export. 

Guatemala  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  historic  of  all  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  with  beautiful  scenery, 
lakes,  mountains,  farmlands.  When 
Tobias  Hartwick,  of  the  Embassy  staff, 
took  us  to  Antigua,  which  had  been  the 
capital  of  Guatemala  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake  in  1773.  I  was  re- 
minded that  the  cathedral  in  Antigua 
was  built  in  1534,  almost  75  years  before 
our  Jamestown  settlement. 

The  people  of  Guatemala  have  a  his- 
toric past  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 
But,  because  they  are  too  busy  looking 
ahead  to  the  future,  about  which  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  most  optimistic, 
they  do  not  have  the  time  to  be  nostalgic. 

I  foimd  that  Ambassador  Mallory.  an 
excellent  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  staff  were  doing  a  credita- 
ble and  understanding  Job  in  a  difficult 
assignment. 

Much  as  President  Ydigoras  is  liked 
personally  by  his  people,  he  admits  that 
no  leader  can  be  completely  popular 
when  his  country  has  many  holes  in  its 
pockets. 

Just  recently,  a  small  armed  uprismg 
in  the  moimtains  of  western  Guatemala 
was  put  down;  however,  observers  on 
the  scene  say  that  a  move  is  afoot  to 
bring  to  the  Presidency  before  1960,  one 
Seflor  Ortiz  Passarelli,  who  was  elected 
President  of  Guatemala  in  1957,  after 
President  Armas  was  assassinated.  Be- 
cause the  army  annulled  the  election, 
Ydigoras,  the  defeated  candidate,  was 
inaugurated. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  lost  con- 
siderable face  In  Guatemala  when  they 
were  overthrown.  Therefore,  that  is  one 
country  which  they  would  agsdn  like 
to  control,  a  country  In  the  vital  chain 
which  links  us  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
open  shipping  lanes. 

MANAMA 

My  next  stop  was  Panama,  where  I 
stayed  from  November  29  to  December 
2.  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  kindly  took  time  for  con- 
versations about  their  problems. 

The  most  serious  problem  at  the  time 
was  the  student  uiu-est. 


When  we  learn  that  in  Panama  the 
pre-teenage  group — students  ranging 
from  11  to  14  years— «re  being  aklUfuUy 
manipulated  for  Communist  and  anti- 
government  purposes,  we  realize  this  is 
more  than  merely  the  usual  youthful 
exuberance  for  political  participation 
which  is  common  in  Latin  American 
countries. 

Last  May,  rioting  got  out  of  hand, 
with  the  result  that  at  least  nine  per- 
sons were  killed  and  many  Injured.  On 
November  3,  Panama's  Independence 
Day,  students  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  again  clashed. 

The  situation  is  quite  deUcate.  The 
government  cannot  very  well  move 
troops  against  the  children. 

Some  of  the  points  of  agitaticm  in 
Panama  are  first,  a  larger  share  of  the 
receipts  from  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
country  of  Panama;  second,  increasing 
tuition  in  Canal  Zone  schools  for  non- 
zone  resident  children,  and  third,  dif- 
ferent wage  scales  for  U.S.  citizens  and 
Panamanian  citizens  who  work  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

On  the  first  issue.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  the  answers.  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians concur,  however,  that  something 
should  be  done  about  it  soon. 

On  the  school  matter,  for  years 
Panamanian  children  from  outaide  the 
Canal  Zone  have  been  accepted,  with  the 
payment  of  tuition.  No  tuition  is 
charged  for  children  of  residents  of  the 
zone.  For  the  school  year  1958  and 
1959.  tuition  rates  for  nonresidents  were 
Jumped,  from  $225  to  $351,  for  grades 
1-6;  from  $270  to  $450,  for  grades  7  to 
12;  and  from  $360  to  $600,  for  Junior 
college. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  claims 
that  the  actual  per  student  costs  for  the 
above-mentioned  grades  amount  to  $515. 
$575.  and  $920.  respecUvely.  with  the 
Canal  Zone  government  subsidizing  the 
difference.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  accounting  or  their  reasoning  that 
tuition  increases  must  follow  rising  op- 
erational costs.  I  do  think,  however. 
that  in  this  matter  we  can  be  pennywiae 
and  pound  foolish.  If  higher  fees  put  up 
a  barrier  to  the  education  of  Panama- 
nian children  in  U.S.  curriculum,  we 
could  very  well  be  erecting  a  parallel 
barrier  to  future  United  States-Panama 
imderstanding.  Perhaps  an  appropria- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  doors 
of  our  schools  open  to  Panamanian 
children.  No  wiser  long-term  invest- 
ment can  be  made. 

Another  source  of  friction— for  which 
we  might  seek  some  adjustment — is  the 
difference  in  wages  being  paid  to  U.8. 
citizens  and  Panamanian  citizens  who 
work  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  basic  wagei ' 
for  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  same,  regardless  of  citi- 
zenship. But  U.8.  citizens  receive  an  In- 
crement which  represents  the  difference 
between  U.S.  taxes  and  the  Panamanian 
taxes.  Then  they  receive  an  additional 
25  percent  as  an  oversea  differentlaL 

Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Panama's 
President,  is  typical  of  the  new  leader- 
ship which  is  coming  into  power  all  over 
Latin  American.  He  Is  intelligent,  nerv- 
ous, energetic,  and  highly  nationalistic. 
He  wants  more  and  better  things  for  his 


people.  He  is  not  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States,  for  he  understands  us 
very  well.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  and  his  son  and  relatives  were 
educated  in  the  United  States. 

But  like  the  other  restless,  awakening 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Panama  has 
problems;  and  the  Communists  exploit 
and  exaggerate  these  problems.  So 
President  de  la  Guardia  has  to  be  con- 
tinually on  guard,  and  ht;  must  demon- 
strate progress;  otherwis4!.  the  Commu- 
nist charges  would  look  true.  Panama 
Is  one  country  to  which  we  must  imme- 
diately give  consideration.  We  cannot 
turn  our  baclcs  on  its  prol)lems  or  be  in- 
different to  its  requests;  otherwise  there 
may  be  a  real  explosion  there. 

TUNtDAD 

The  last  stop  on  my  trip  was  Trinidad, 
a  British  possession  in  the  Caribbean 
since  1802.  In  1941,  the  United  States 
^acquired  a  99-year  lease  to  the  naval 
base  at  Chaguaramas. 

Although  Trinidad  is  separated  by  only 
7  miles  from  the  Venezutlan  coast,  the 
island's  problems  and  its  relations  with 
us  do  not  fit  into  the  Latin  American 
context  of  events  in  the  Caribbean.  I 
wish  to  diverge  for  a  moment  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  our  Latin  American  relations, 
to  report  on  some  interesting  develop- 
ments on  our  own  doorstep. 

Early  in  1948,  after  years  of  negotia- 
tion. Trinidad  joined  with  Its  sister  col- 
onies of  Jamacia.  Antigua.  Barbados, 
Dominica.  Grenada.  Montserrat.  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Anguilla.  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent,  to  lonn  a  federation 
known  as  the  West  Indie;;,  looking  for- 
ward to  eventual  independent  status  as 
a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  the  islands  of  the  federation  are 
separated  by  as  much  as  1.000  miles  of 
sea.  The  total  ix>pulation  runs  to  about 
3  million. 

I  spoke  with  a  number  of  the  officials 
of  the  new  federation  government,  and 
found  them  very  intelligent,  and  loaded 
with  problems  reminiscent  of  our  own 
postrevolutionary  days  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  There  is  much  in- 
terisland  rivalry.  Each  of  the  islands 
has  its  own  laws  and  its  own  tariffs. 
Passports  are  necessary  In  order  to  travel 
between  the  islands. 

While  I  was  in  Trinidad,  there  was 
some  talk  and  fear  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Jamaica  from  the  federation.  Jamaica 
Is  the  largest  and  most  populous  mem- 
ber; and  there  is  fear  in  Jamaica  that  it 
will  be  taxed  disproportionately,  to  de- 
velop the  other  islands.  Jamaicans  also 
are  concerned  that  federation  will  mean 
an  end  to  the  safeguards  for  its  indus- 
tries, and  hence  competition  from  Trin- 
idad, the  next  largest  member. 

The  only  outstanding  problem  for  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  West  Indies  con- 
cerns the  Chaguaramas  Base.  Trinidad 
has  been  selected  as  the  locaUon  for  the 
capital  of  the  West  Indies  federation.  A 
committee  appointed  to  choose  the 
actual  site  for  the  capital  selected  Chag- 
uaramas. despite  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  Indicated  that  it 
was  necessary  for  defense  purposes.  The 
West  Indies  federaUon  is  still  without  a 
permanent  site  for  its  capital.  Mean- 
while, the  Chief  Minister  of  Trinidad, 
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Dr.  Eric  Williams,  has  foimd  that  the 
question  makes  a  convenient  whipping- 
boy  to  stir  up  interest  in  his  political 
campaign.  The  matter  is  presently 
quiescent;  but  it  could  crop  up  in  the 
future. 

I  found  that  the  West  Indians  were 
also  troubled  about  their  itinerant  labor- 
ers in  the  United  States.  I  discussed  the 
question  with  Mrs.  Phyllis  AUfrey,  the 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs  of 
the  federation  government,  who  stated 
that  the  federation  is  most  anxious  to 
have  the  United  States  permit  more  West 
Indians  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
work.  I  suggested  that  their  government 
make  an  appointment  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  discuss  the  complex 
matter. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  well  for  the 
futiu-e  of  the  West  Indies.  Their  future 
is  allied  with  ours.  We  should  give  them 
every  consideration  in  their  efforts  to 
launch  a  free  and  sturdy  federated  gov- 
ernment in  the  Caribl>ean. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
high  points  of  my  Latin  American  tour 
in  hopes  tha^  these  facts  will  stimulate 
among  the  Members  of  Congress  greater 
interest  in  oiu-  sister  republics. 

That  this  trip  reaffirmed  my  long-held 
cwiviction  that  the  United  States  must 
recognize  our  deep  interests  and  ties  in 
Latin  America  is  plain  to  see. 

Arduous  and  continuing  work  is  ahead 
of  us.  Spa-smodic  awakenings  and 
bursts  of  energy  cannot  bring  long- 
range  satisfactions. 

In  1954.  when  he  announced  his  res- 
ignation as  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organi^tior  of  American  States,  the 
great  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  now  the 
President  of  Colombia  had  the  following 
wise  words  of  admonition  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  inter- American  family; 

The  economic  problems  of  inter-American 
life  are  surely  not  more  difficult  than  were 
those  of  a  political  nature  In  the  past.  The 
latter  were  In  fact  so  thorny  that  when  at- 
tempts were  made  to  put  off  debate  on  them 
or  to  ease  the  attendant  strain.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  turn  to  economic  topics,  as  some- 
thing pleasanter,  caore  congenial  to  everyone, 
of  mutual  interest,  and  of  slight  import. 

Today  that  is  no  longer  true,  obviously. 
There  are  se'lous  confUcts  of  Interest,  and 
economic  views  that  appear  to  clash  Just  as 
much  as.  early  In  this  century,  the  corollaries 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  have  Jarred 
with  the  principle  of  nonintervention.  BCU- 
llons  of  words,  some  of  them  harsh,  some 
pleasant,  some  wrathful,  and  others  per- 
suasive, had  to  be  exchanged  via  the  channels 
of  the  Organization  before  essential  agree- 
ments were  reached  that  made  it  Impossible 
to  differ  any  longer  on  the  first  principles  of 
Pan-Amerlcanlsm.  The  same  thing  Is  bound 
to  happen  In  this  other  field,  in  which  soli- 
darity Is  no  less  Important,  distinctive  and 
Indispensable  than  it  is  In  purely  political 
areas.  But  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  the 
one  thing  that  should  not  be  done  Is  to 
desert  the  council  tables  at  which  the  very 
least  that  could  be  accomplished  is  a  clari- 
fication of  the  area  of  disagreement,  an  in- 
dispensable prereqtUslte  for  understanding. 

Mr.  President.  S  years  later  there  are 
some  signs  of  moves  toward  the  Inter- 
American  economic  cooperation  which 
Dr.  Lleras  hoped  for.  Our  country  has 
agreed  to  consult  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 


can neighbors,  before  taking  any  uni- 
lateral action  which  might  affect  the 
markets  of  their  principal  exports. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  beginning.  It  is  a 
definite  recognition,  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  great  consumer's  market,  by 
its  domestic  actions  can,  and  does,  affect  .  ' 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Latin  Americans. 
We  have  also,  at  long  last,  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  inter-American  develop- 
ment bank;  and  it  is  now  well  on  the  way 
to  being  organized. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  popular  to  say 
that  what  we  need  in  our  foreign  program 
is  more  trade,  not  aid.  On  this  point,  all  *  - 
of  us  agree.  Certainly  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  agree.  I  have  yet  to  visit 
a  country  of  Latin  America  which  does 
not  desire  our  trade  more  than  our  aid, 
for  trade  is  aid.  It  is  lasting.  It  devel- 
ops both  coim tries.  It  is  dignified.  It  is 
mutually  helpful.  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  must,  in  truth,  be  willing  to  move  and 
compete  for  trade. 

Latin  America  constitutes  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world  for  our  goods.  In 
1958.  we  sold  Latin  America  26  percent 
of  all  our  exports — worth  more  than  $4.1 
bilUon.  In  return  we  import  40  percent  ' 
of  their  products;  but  they  may  not  be 
our  best  customer  tomorrow  if  economic 
barriers  imposed  by  the  United  States 
send  these  one-crop  countries  into  eager 
Red  hands. 

Russia  makes  imeconomlc  deals  with    ' 
anyone,  feeling  that  losses  can  be  borne 
by  their  entire  economy,  when  political 
aims  are  to  be  achieved. 

Offers  of  loans  and  technical  assistance 
by  the  Communists  will  become  more  ap- 
pealing to  our  good  neighbors  if  our 
similar  offers  are  conspicuously  absent. 
That  Is  why  I  feel  private  American  in- 
vestments in  Latin  America,  coupled  with 
technical  know-how,  can  achieve  further 
economic  gains  for  those  coimtries,  and 
thus  mend  the  rips  in  our  relations. 

United  States  private  investments  In 
Latin  America  durmg  1958  reached  over 
$9  biUion.  These  American  investments 
are  making  a  great  contribution  by  creat- 
ing employment,  introducing  technical 
know-how,  and  in  general,  stimulating 
economic  growth  in  their  host  country. 
But  Latin  America  needs  many  times 
over  the  amount  of  private  capital  that 
mvestors  are  presently  willing  to  invest 
outside  the  United  States.  Perhaps  Sen- 
ators will  recall  the  private  Argentine 
mission  that  was  here  unofficially  at  the 
time  of  President  Prondizi's  visit  making 
Just  that  point  and  pleading  for  mvest- 
ments. 

We  made  some  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  more  helpful  and  most  en- 
couraging was  the  willingness  of  some  of 
our  businessmen  to  invest  capital  in 
Argentina's  future. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  U.S.  capital 
might  be  encouraged  would  be  to  provide 
some  form  of  tax  relief.  There  already 
has  been  some  inter-American  discussion 
of  U.S.  tax  laws  which  nullify  Latin 
American  efforts  to  induce  private  in- 
vestments through  tax  concessions. 
This  is  certainly  a  matter  which  warrants 
further  discOsslon. 

Along  the  line  of  providing  tax  relief, 
I  intend  to  Introduce  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  defer  U.S.  taxes  on  mcome 
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earned  abroad  until  such  time  as  such 
income  is  brought  home  as  a  dividend 
payment  or  as  a  remittance  of  profit. 
Businesses  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  but  which  are  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  foreign  operations, 
'  would  become  subject  to  U.S.  corporate 
income  tax  on  their  foreign  earnings 
only  when  such  earnings  are  distributed 
to  the  parent  stockholders  in  the  United 
States. 

Even  with  inducements  through  tax 
rdief.  private  US.  investments  cannot 
do  the  whole  job  in  Latin  America.  For 
some  time  to  come,  the  Latin  American 
Republics  are  going  to  need  many  public 
loans  for  such  nonprofltable  but  essen- 
tial developments  as  roads,  bridges,  ports, 
and  sanitation  systems. 

On  January  8. 1  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  establish  the  office  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  t<»  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs.  I  believe  now.  more  than  ever, 
that  this  post  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  new  and  dynamic  policy  with 
regard  to  Latin  America.  This  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  committee  will  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider It  favorably  and  that  it  may  be  en- 
acted this  year. 

Rioting  incited  by  and  involving 
Latin  American  students  has  made  black 
headlines  in  our  newspapers  this  year, 
as  in  years  past.  The  incidents,  well 
known  to  us  all,  should  awaken  us  to  the 
fact  that  these  young  i>eopIe  are  those 
we  may  very  well  be  dealing  with  at  con- 
ference tables  in  the  todays  that  become 
tomorrows.  That  is  why  I  favor,  sug- 
gest— yes,  in  fact,  urge— that  we  consider 
an  effective,  greatly  broadened  student 
exchange  program  between  the  Ameri- 
cas, SO  that  casual  misunderstandings 
will  not  be  tuined  into  stone -throwing 
hassles. 

Wherever  Communists  can,  they  plant 
people  In  schools,  to  warp  and  twist 
young,  curious  minds.  Unless  we  combat 
this  wholesale  mesmerizing  with  a  pro- 
gram whereby  students  can  visit  this 
country  to  study,  thus  seeing  how  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  really  Uve.  we 
stand  to  hinder  hemisphere  relations. 

If  Senators  will  recall,  I  mentioned 
several  key  government  ofBcials  in  Latin 
America  whom  I  met  on  this  tour  who 
were  American  educated.  These  men. 
and  many  more,  such  as  Oslo  Plaza, 
former  President  of  Ecuador,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Ecuador.  Carlos  To- 
vor  Zadumbida,  are  doing  excellent  jobs 
for  their  countries  and  at  the  same  time, 
because  they  know  us  well,  are  rendering 
a  service  to  truth  and  honesty  by  pictur- 
ing us  as  we  really  are. 

Each  of  those  men  was  educated  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  such  men  are 
engaged  in  active  politics,  the  United 
States  has  the  best  of  relations. 

I  use  this  point  to  illustrate  how  suc- 
cessful exchange  programs  can  be.  Like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  the  results 
are  generously  rewarding. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  see  an 
exchange  program  conducted  between 
the  Americas'  newspapermen.  The 
fourth  estate,  so  vital  in  any  nation  to 
its  freedom  and  welfare,  is  one  of  the 
best  foes  against  our  common  enemy. 


communism.  For  where  a  press  is  free, 
and  men's  minds  are  likewise  free,  there 
the  poison  pens  cannot  succeed  in  ma- 
ligning relationships.  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  encourage 
journalists  to  explore,  discover,  and 
study  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
us. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  ta  appeal  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  this  illustrious  day. 
The  GAS  has  many  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  discharging  many  of  them 
well.  It  has  been  a  useful  organization 
and,  I  think,  will  be  even  more  useful  in 
the  future,  but  one  of  its  inherent  duties 
is  to  try  to  resolve  differences  and  dis- 
putes which  arise  between  member  coun- 
tries. Open  war  between  countries  has 
proven  to  be  disruptive  and  detrimental 
to  both  sides. 

Obviously,  the  GAS  has  a  duty  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Latin  America.  Today  we 
are  sitting  on  a  time  bomb  in  the  Carib- 
bean, a  bomb  which  could  explode  at 
any  moment. 

Since  Fidel  Castro  deposed  a  dictator 
and  came  into  power  in  Cuba,  the  Carib- 
bean has  been  brewing  up  a  storm.  Oalc 
warnings  ai-e  up.  We  must  take  precau- 
tion now,  before  a  series  of  revolutionary 
hurricanes  sweep  away  the  peace.  Many 
proven  friends  of  Latin  America  are  now 
greatly  apprehensive  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Cuba.  Things  have  not 
worked  out  in  Cuba  as  many  of  us  had 
hoped.  A  democracy  has  as  yet  not 
replaced  a  dictatorship.  It  appears  that 
one  form  of  suppression  has  replaced 
another.  Press  dispatches  on  Monday 
reported  that  a  Rotary  Club  in  Santa 

Clara,  Cuba,  petitioned  the  Government 
for  a  return  of  constitutional  protection 
of  Individuals— the  right  of  hi^as 
corpus,  the  end  of  war  crimes  trials  and 
the  release  of  those  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned without  charges  filed  against 
them. 

Let  me  quote  some  press  reports  which 
give  evidence  of  the  growing  concern 
about  the  turn  of  events  in  Cuba. 

Newsweek  magazine,  of  April  13,  1959. 
has  a  report  on  current  conditions  In 
Cuba.    Let  me  quote  it.  in  part: 

The  Oovernment  now  Is  polka-dott«d  with 
Communlau.  with  party  llner«.  with  fellow 
traveiera.  and  with  men  who  say  In  effect: 
"I  have  no  use  for  the  Comniunlata,  but  aa 
long  as  they  support  Castro  why  ^t  excited 
about  them?"  The  editor  of  the  QoTem- 
ment  newspaper  Revoluclbn  la  Carloa  Pran- 
qui,  a  former  proofreader  on  the  Communist 
newspaper  Hoy.  Another  Communist.  Al- 
fredo Guevara,  runs  the  army  Information 
program.  StUl  another,  Vloleta  Casals,  runs 
Radio  Rebelde.  the  national  Castro  radio 
network.  The  Communists  are  also  taking 
over  cultural  activities:  Francisco  Alonso 
Is  head  of  the  National  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion; Vlniieutlna  Antuua  directs  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Culture. 

Fidel's  brother  Raiil  Is  probably  not  a 
Red.  but  as  head  of  the  army  he  ha«  given 
the  Communists  free  rein;  as  a  result  antl- 
Communiflta  officers  are  being  purged. 

The  article  states  further: 

The  Ministry  of  Education  particularly  has 
been  infiltrated  by  Reds,  antl-Communlat 
teachers  are  losing  their  Jobs. 


Later  the  article  reads: 
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People  close  to  Fidel  have  warned  him 
about  the  Communists  but  he  refuses  to 
listen.  He  will  not  Usteii  to  anyone  who 
tt  attempting  to  make  him  face  reality. 
whether  about  Ui»  Communists  or  about 
anything  else. 

I  read  further  fix>m  (he  article: 

The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  Cuba 
could  become  another  Guatemala,  that  Is, 
a  country  dominated  by  the  CoramunUts 
as  Guatemala  was  under  Jacobo  Arbens.  It 
\'ery  well  may — unless  Castro  stops  t.-Ukltnc 
and  start*  tackling  the  problems  of  making 
Cuba  a  stable  country  once  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  fiom  Newsweek  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Cuba — Amothcb  Guatemaiji? 

(Win  Cuba  go  Communist?  Just  S', 
months  after  Fidel  Castro  and  his  bearded 
rebels  swept  out  of  the  hills  and  threw  out 
Fulgenclo  Batista  this  cblU  question  Is  dis- 
turbing observers  here  and  In  the  Caribbean. 
From  Havana.  Senior  Editor  Harold  Lavlne 
reports  on  Castro's  new  Cuba,  and  the 
chances  of  It  becoming  another  Oxiatemala  > 
What  Is  happening  In  Cuba  can  be  stated 
quite  simply:  The  CommunJsta.  who  were 
quick  to  jump  on  the  Castro  bandwagon 
once  It  really  got  rolling,  now  are  grasping 
for  the  reins.  T^y  haven't  yet  gotten  all  U>e 
reins  within  their  grip — but  they  could,  very 
easily. 

The  Government  now  Is  polka-dotted  with 
Communists,  with  party  liners,  with  fellow 
travelers,  and  with  men  who  say.  in  effe«A: 
"I  have  no  use  for  the  Comraunlsta,  but  as 
long  as  they  support  Castro  why  get  excited 
about  them?"  The  editor  of  the  Government 
newspaper  Revoluclbn  Is  Carlos  Franqul.  a 
former  proofreader  on  the  Communist  news- 
paper Hoy.  Another  Communist.  Alfredo 
Guevara,  runs  the  army  Information  pro* 
gram.  Still  another.  VIoleU  Casals,  rtms 
Radio  Rebelde.  the  national  Caatro  radio 
network.  The  Communists  are  also  taking 
Q,ver  cultural  activities:  Franclaeo  Alooso  ta 
head  of  the  National  Fine  ArU  rnmmt— Inn: 
VlcenUna  An  tuna  dU'ecu  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Culture. 

Fidel's  brother,  RaCkl.  is  probably  not  a 
Red.  but  as  head  of  the  army  he  has  given  . 
the  Communists  free  rein;  aa  a  result,  antl- 
Communist  oAcers  arc  being  purg«4l.  ICaj. 
Brnesto  (Ch«)  Guevara  InaUU  that  he's  not 
a  Communist  either,  but  Guevara  has  a 
habit  of  putting  men  in  Oovernment  por- 
tions who  are. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  particularly  has 
been  infiltrated  by  Reda;  antl-Communlst 
teachers  are  losing  their  Jobs. 

The  Commimlsts  have  Infiltrated  nongov- 
ernment areas,  too.  Thty  have  moved  Into 
the  labor  unions.  Batista  was  qulU  partial 
to  labor  and  the  leaders  of  labor  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  BatlsU  dlctAtorshlp.  When 
he  fled  they  had  to  quit  the  country  too; 
those  who  tarried  soon  found  themaelves  In 
La  Cabafia  fortress.  This  left  a  vacuiun  of 
leadership,  and  there  were  the  Commtinlsts, 
ready  and  eager  to  fill  It. 

Why  has  Castro,  who  to  not  himself  even 
remotely  a  Communist,  let  the  CommunisU 
take  over  so  much  power?  The  answer  Is 
not  a  heartening  one:  The  Oooununlsu 
basically  are  qutU  right  about  Caatro;  the 
man  is  a  romantic.  And  the  goal  of  hta 
romanticism  has  a  Communlat  ring  to  It — 
a  oountry  In  which  there  are  no  rich  and  no 
poor,  a  country  In  which  everyone  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  elaas.  One  <a  his  most 
dramatic  acts  was  to  cut  rents:  All  renU 
under  SIM  a  month  have  been  cut  by  50 


percent;  between  $100  and  S300  a  month,  by 
40  percent:  over  1200  a  month,  by  30  percent. 
Tlie  goal  was  a  sharp  redistribution  ot 
Income. 

BXAF   BAB 

People  close  to  Fidel  have  warned  him 
about  the  Communists  but  he  refuses  to 
listen.  He  will  not  listen  to  anyone  who  is 
attempting  to  make  him  face  reality,  whether 
about  the  Communists  or  about  anything 
else. 

But  Castro's  vision  has  a  capitalist  base. 
He  wanU  a  country  In  which  every  farmer 
owns  his  own  land.  Nothing  has  so  caught 
the  Imagination  of  Cuba  as  Castro's  land- 
reform  program;  organisations  are  raising 
money  to  buy  tractors  to  give  to  the 
campeslnos  (countryfolk)  to  use  when  they 
have  their  own  land.  Here  again.  Castro  is 
playing  Robin  Hood;  he  promises  to  take 
from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor. 

His  motives  unquestionably  are  praise- 
worthy; In  Cuba  the  rich  are  very  rich.  In- 
deed— and  the  poor  are  horrifyingly  poor. 
Tet  the  fact  remains  that  so  far  Castro  has 
succeeded  only  In  paralyzing  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy. The  cut  In  rents  killed  the  real-estate 
market  and  halted  construction,  making 
thousands  of  workers  Idle,  cutting  the  sale  of 
such  products  as  steel  and  cement  by  more 
than  50  percent.  The  land  reform  program 
electrified  the  campeslnos  but  It  has  driven 
Investment  capital  Into  hiding. 

There  are  today  between  300.000  and 
400,000  unemployed  workers  In  Cuba  In  a 
labor  force  of  approximately  2.3  million;  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000  additional  workers 
are  woefully  underemployed;  and  the  situa- 
tion will  get  worse  when  the  sugar  aeason 
ends  late  In  May  and  the  mills  shut  down. 
Castro  has  Instituted  a  public-works  pro- 
gram but  It  cannot  make  more  than  a  dent 
In  the  unemployment.  Any  step-up  probably 
would  bring  Inflation  and  necessitate  a  peso 
devaluation. 

JvacPT  NCBvas 

Like  the  Conununlst  threat,  these  are  the 
facts  that  Caatro  refuses  to  face.  He  preftra 
to  Ulk  about  his  prosperous  Cuba.  And  the 
more  he  talks,  the  more  nervous  bxulnessmen 
become.  Shopkeepers  ask  tourlsU:  "Have 
you  any  dollars  I  can  buy  with  pesos?"  Their 
explanation:  "Wa  don't  know  what  Is  going 
to  happen  tomorrow  and  a  man  must  take 
care  of  himaelf ." 

Communists  feed  on  turmoU,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  having  a  feast. 

The  altuaUon  la  not  hopeleas.  Castro 
means  well.  Even  those  most  dubious  about 
the  future  of  Cuba  agree  on  that.  Castro  is 
honest,  and  an  honest  government  Is  some- 
thing unique  In  Cuba:  even  those  most 
dubious  about  Castro  himself  praise  him  for 
ending  corruption  In  the  government.  Most 
Important  of  all.  the  Castro  revolution  was  a 
mlddle-claas  revolution  and  there  are  plenty 
of  men  around  Castro  who  Just  don't  like 
what  U  happening.  And  sometimes  they  can 
make  themselves  felt.  When  Batista's  of- 
flclaU  fled  Las  Villas  Province  and  Ch* 
Guevara  appointed  a  party-liner  as  governor, 
for  example,  the  men  In  Las  Villas  who  had 
carried  gims  for  Castro  drove  him  out — with 
guns. 

The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  Cuba 
could  become  another  Guatemala,  that  is  a 
country  dominated  by  the  Communlsta  as 
Guatemala  was  under  Jacobo  Arbenz.  It  very 
weU  may— unless  Castro  stops  talking  and 
starts  tackling  the  problems  of  making  Cuba 
a  stable  country  once  again. 

This  is  something  for  every  American  to 
worry  about,  for  Cuba  la  bigger  than  Guate- 
mala; it  U  also  a  great  U.S.  naval  base- 
guarding  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  5.  1959.  carried 


a  dispatch  by  its  correspondent,  R.  Hart 
Philips,  which  reads,  in  conclusion: 

But  the  middle  class  which  supported  Dr. 
Castro  wholeheartedly  dvirlng  the  2-year  re- 
bellion is  losing  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
revolution.  It  is  watching  with  growing  con- 
cern the  activities  of  the  Communists  here. 
Who  are  organizing  their  party  and  making 
considerable  progress  In  galnln;  control  of 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  April  14.  1959.  under 
the  heading  "Costa  Rican  Denies  Charges 
by  Castro." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Costa  Rican  DcNncs  Charges  bt  Castro 

San  Josr,  Costa  Rica,  April  13.— Former 
President  Jos*  Flgueres  has  Indignantly  de- 
nled«My|^^by  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
tha|^^H|an  agent  of  Yankee  Imperialism. 
^D^^Hj^ded  speech  broadcast  today.  Dr. 
Fl^Mjjrsald :  "I  want  the  support  of  the 
people,  not  the  rabble.  I  do  not  want  to 
happen  to  me  wKat  has  happened  In  other 
Central  American  countries,  where  they  have 
substituted  the  rabble  for  the  people  In  order 
to  claim  popular  support." 

At  this  point,  his  audience  of  veterans  of 
the  194S  revolt  here  shouted,  "Down  with 
Fidel  Castro."    Flgueres  did  not  Intervene. 

Warning  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  genuine  democratic  revolutions  and 
those  prompted  by  rabble-supported  dema- 
gogs, he  continued:  "In  every  American  coun- 
try there  exists  a  Communist  nucleus  that 
backs  a  demagog's  leadership  solely  to  over- 
throw it  later  and  establish  not  merely  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  but  mob  dictetor- 
ahip." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  I  put  into  the  Rbcord  some  addi- 
tional press  comments  on  the  Cuban  sit- 
uation. Let  me  quote  briefly  from  two 
of  those  articles. 

Mr.  John  B.  McDermott,  a  correspond- 
ent for  the  Miami  Herald,  writing  from 
Havana,  In  a  story  carried  by  a  news 
S3mdicate  and  published  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  March  31,  1959.  said: 

Memo  to  Moscow:  Keep  your  secret  agents 
and  your  organisers  home.  Nlklta  Khru- 
ahchev.  Tou  dont  need  them  here.  Fidel 
Castro  Is  unwittingly  talking  Cuba  into  the 
Communist  orbit. 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson,  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  told  of  the  violent 
revolt  which  broke  out  In  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, during  the  Bogota  Conference  in 
1948.  Three  himdred  were  killed  in  the 
revolt.    Pearson  says : 

Number  One  leader  of  this  revolt.  It  now 
develops,  was  Fidel  Castro. 

Finally,  let  me  cite  a  United  Press  In- 
ternational dispatch,  carried  on  April  13. 
1959.  A  story  datelined  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  said: 

Dr.  Castro  said  today  that  elections  In 
Cuba  would  be  delayed  untU  his  revolution- 
ary government  had  finished  Its  work. 

It  Is  no  wonder  we  hear  and  read  of  a 
growing  barrage  of  anti-American  state- 
ments emanating  from  Cuba  these  days. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  I  think  the 
United  States  will  survive  somehow. 


However,  what  is  most  disturbing  Is 
that  thisr" group  apparently  is  organizing 
forces  in  Cuba  to  invade  the  shores  of 
other  Latin  American  coimtries  and 
overthrow  present  governments  and  set 
up  their  own. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
Haiti,  which  I  should  like  to  read  at  this 
time: 

PXASUENT  DE  LA  RtPtJBUQITK  D'RAItI, 

Port-au-Prince,  March  31, 1959. 
The  Honorable  George  Smathzxs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deak  Senator:  Tour  leadership  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  your  definitive  poeition  re- 
garding the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Latin 
America  and  particularly  in  the  Caribbean 
are  deeply  appreciated. 

Unfortunately,  and  without  any  desire  on 
our  part,  Haiti  has  become  Involved  In  the 
Caribbean  war  of  words — a  situation  that  I 
sincerely  hope  does  not  progress  beyond 
this — between  neighboring  republics.  Haiti 
definitely  cannot  afford  to  be  enmeshed  In 
any  international  disputes  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  been  striving  toward 
the  attainment  of  economic  and  political 
stability. 

I  feel — as  you  have  already  noted  In  your 
remarks  to  the  press  In  the  United  States — 
thrt  peace  must  be  maintained  In  this  area 
under  any  clnnimstances,  and  I  will  cooperate 
with  the  U.S.  Government  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  even  Independently  in  eyery 
way  pcttsible  to  Insure  that  a  peaceful  situa- 
tion exists  In  this  hemisphere.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  Importance  of 
hemispheric  unity  and  friendship,  especiaUy 
In  the  face  of  the  critical  situations  in  Ger- 
many, the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks,  Mr.  Sen- 
ator, for  your  support  In  this  sensitive  alt- 
tiation.  Also,  whenever  you  are  able  to  do 
so.  I  ahould  like  very  much  to  have  you  vlalt 
Haiti  as  my  guest.  Please  let  me  know 
when  you  find  It  to  be  convenient,  so  that  Z 
can  make  the  neceasary  arrangemsnts. 
Slncsrsly. 

Oa.  nuWcbxS  DVTALIBB, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  things  are  getting  pretty 
extreme  when  the  President  of  a  Repub- 
lic such  as  Haiti  has  to  write  a  letter  and 
plead  Uke  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  are  members  of 
the  OAS  should  not  permit  an  attack  to 
be  launched  from  Cuba  against  the  coxm- 
try  of  Haiti.  Haiti  has  already  suffered 
too  grievously  from  killings  and  blood- 
shed, unrest  and  turmoil.  An  attack  of 
this  kind  could  accomplish  no  earthly 
good. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  U.8,  Ambas- 
ssulors  from  the  12  Caribbean  countries 
met  at  San  Salvador  to  discuss  this 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation  in  the 
Caribbean.  After  one  ot  the  really 
heated  sessions  where,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  career  diplomats 
wished  to  soft  pedal  the  situation  and 
the  appointed  diplomats  sought  to  take 
a  firm  stand  against  attacks,  they  finally 
agreed  on  the  recommendation  "that 
each  country  be  assured  the  right  to 
develop  its  political  life,  free  from  out- 
side intervention." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  and  has  been 
the  historic  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  we  had  not  followed  that 
policy,  then,  of  course,  we  would  have 
meddled  in  the  affairs  of  many  Latin 
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American  countries  heretofore,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, might  even  have  gone  so  far 
«•  to  attack  a  number  of  countries 
wherein  the  governments  were  not 
friendly  to  us.  But  we  have  learned  over 
the  course  of  the  years  that  It  is  best  to 
allow  the  people  of  a  country  to  estab- 
lish a  ftovernment  of  their  own  choice. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  as  quickly 
as  they  would  like,  but  inevitably  time 
ha«  proved  the  will  of  the  people  is 
obeyed. 

We  believe  the  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion  is  an  inteUlgent  one.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  violate  any  sovereign  nation's 
borders  merely  because  the  nation  is 
either  weak  or  has  in  power  a  govern- 
ment which  we  do  not  like.  Certainly,  a 
precedent  of  attacking  a  government 
when  one  merely  does  not  apprave  of 
the  men  at  the  top  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  establish  in  Latin  America. 
or  anywhere  else  for  tiiat  matter,  and 
ultimately  it  might  well  result  in  the 
deetrucUon  of  some  of  the  governments 
which  today  are  planning  to  attack  other 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  gratified  that 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  Writtern 
Hemisphere  abide  by  the  rule  of  non- 
intervention. It  appears  to  me  that  if 
• '  we  and  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
oan  follow  that  rule,  certainly  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 
oan  properly  do  the  same. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  ex- 
peolally  concerned  about  the  dlnturblng 
rumors  which  we  hear  emanating  from 
Cuba  Is  that  It  appears  some  of  the  pro- 
poMd  attacks  are  being  led  by  men  who, 
In  many  Instances,  are  antidemocratlo 
and  pro-Communist. 

The  OAS.  Z  believe,  have  historically 
•ubMVlbfd  to  the  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion. But,  •«  ti  the  eaae  with  so  many 
orianliatlons  of  this  type,  they  are  re- 
duced In  the tr  tfftct  to  the  moral  suasion 
of  thttr  dnlrw  and  pollclN.  They  have 
no  physical  mtana  by  which  they  can. 
for  example,  keep  the  peace  and  pro- 
tecl  htlplcii  countries  about  to  be  at- 
tacked. 

Unfortunately,  moral  suasion  Is  not  a 
•ufnolent  piesiure  to  the  minds  of  some 
men  who  seek  to  establish  Communist 
beachheads  ii\  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  OAB  is,  in  Uiat  situation,  re- 
duced to  a  position  of  impotence  and 
helplessness. 

Would  it  not.  under  these  clrcum- 
stances,  bt  a  good  idea  to  build  up  a 
force  for  peace  directed  and  guided  in 
this  hemisphere  by  the  OAS? 

Such  a  military  force  could  effectively 
eliminate  the  prospect  of  war  in  our  own 
hemlspliere. 

If  such  a  military  force  directed  by 
the  OAS  should  be  deemed  a  good  idea— 
ind  I  think  it  is— it  could  be  easily  cre- 
itcd  without  any  additional  expcncc 
vs  hatever  to  any  of  the  Aniorican  Rcmib- 
.ics. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  the  0en- 
ite  remember,  last  year  I  spoke  and  voted 
i^vnlnst  a  proposed  bill  to  give  to  certain 
latin  American  countries  destroyers 
nnd  other  military  equipment.  As  I 
Mid  then  and  believe  now,  military  as- 
HtJitanoe  la  not  the  way  to  help  Latin 
America.    Too  often  the  aims  which  we 


have  sent  to  Latin  American  countries 
have  been,  unfoitunately.  used  by  the 
governments  then  in  power,  not  against 
some  outside  threat,  but  rathei*  against 
the  people  of  the  countiy  to  which  the 
arms  were  sent. 

It  is  my  information  from  the  State 
Department  that  in  the  present  military 
assistance  program  for  1960.  106.8  mil- 
lion Is  allocated  for  assistance  to  Latin 
American  countries.  Thla  la  an  In- 
crease even  over  that  which  was  appro- 
priated last  year. 

Would  It  not  be  a  good  Idea  If  this  pro- 
posed military  assistance  program  were 
scrapped  and  tills  money  diverted  to  the 
OAS.  to  be  used  by  this  organication  to 
create  a  volunteer  police  force  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  peace  in  Latin 
Amerlcn  f 

Certainly  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  such  a  foi-ce  in  existence  which 
could  keep  the  peace  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  every  Latin  American  country 
thereafter  to  reduce  the  slae  of  Its  own 
military  budget:  and  the  moneys  which 
are  now  being  used  to  create  ai-mles. 
nnvlM,  and  air  forces  could  be  put  to 
much  better  use  In  the  building  of 
achools.  roads,  and  hospital!  and  in 
rHlfllnu  the  economic  and  social  levels 
of  the  people  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  people  of  the  various  Republics 
would  know  that  If  there  were  erer  any 
danger  of  their  being  attacked  from 
without  they  could  call  upon  the  OAS 
and  uet  the  benefit  of  Its  police  force  to 
protect  them  while  the  isaut  involved 
was  being  settled,  as  it  sliould  be,  at  the 
conference  table. 

The  OAfl  would  then  become  a  truly 
meaningful  organlxation  for  paact.  It 
would  not  only  continue  iu  very  worth- 
while purpoar  la  ImprovinH  economic 
conditions  and  settling  disputes  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  at  the  same 
tlma  could  become  truly  the  guardian 
of  peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
North  and  SouU;  America. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  further 
recommend  that  there  b«  ci-cattd  a 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  WMtern  Hemi- 
sphere similar  to.  but  we  hope  more 
effective  than,  the  World  Court,  wherein 
people,  acting  in  a  civilised  manner,  fol- 
lowing the  process  of  the  law  rather  than 
the  willful  ambitions  of  certain  men 
could  settle  their  disputes  before  a  high 
tribunal. 

^  Such  a  lystem  of  courU  and  a  police 
foi'ce  would  guarantee  that  Justice  would 
prevail,  that  the  peace  could  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  HrmLsphere  could  upend  their 
energies,  their  time,  and  their  money  in 
pursuing  the  great  objectlveo  of  better 
living  conditions  for  all  greater  liberty 
for  all,  and  a  more  enduring  peace  for  all. 


The  LxcisLATivi  Clsrk.  A  bill  (S. 
3293)  to  authorise  the  construction  of 
modem  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Preeident.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missoui;^. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN 
NAVAL  VESSELS 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER  (Mr 
Jordan  In  the  ohalr).  The  hour  of  a 
o'clock  having  arrived  and  the  morning 
hour  havint.  been  concluded,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unftnUhtd 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 


WHERE  IS  MR.  BENSON'S  PROMISED 
FARM  BILLr 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Praaldent. 
last  Wednesday,  my  friend  and  the 
farmer's  friend,  the  distlnffulshed  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Langu  I ,  placed  in  the  Ricotfi  a  prepared 
statement  in  which  he  asked  why  the 
Senate  Agrlcultui-e  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee has  not  come  up  with  a  new  farm 
bill, 

Let  me  assure  the  able  Senator  that  T 
share  his  concern  for  the  economic 
plight  of  fai-m  families,  not  only  In 
North  Dakota  and  Missouri,  but  through- 
out the  Nation. 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture forecasu,  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come are  expected  to  drop  In  1M9. 

Yet  the  Department's  inventories  and 
cosu  continue  to  rise  higher  and  higher. 

Everyone  knows,  therefore,  that  we 
need  a  new  farm  bill  and  a  new  farm 
program. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  any  ad- 
ministrator of  an  executive  department 
of  our  Government  is  to  recommend 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 

During  the  years  I  have  bttn  a  mtm- 
ber  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Foreetiy  Conunlttee,  It  has  beeome  in- 
ertaaingly  apparent  that,  whereas  the 
prtitnt  Steretary  always  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  criticise  the  Congress,  he  la 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  present  a 
oomplito  piogram  of  his  own. 

When  Mr.  Benson  came  before  the 
Senate  last  February,  he  ofTered  no 
overaU  pros  ram  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing problems  now  facing  the 
farmers.        ^  ^ 

Therefore  I  asked  him  to  prepare  an 
omnibus  farm  bill  embodying  his  Ideas. 

In  this  connecUon  I  quou  from  the 
oiiuinal  transcript  of  hearings  held  be- 
fore our  committee  last  February  Ig  and 
17: 

Senator  Stmiwotok  I  would  hops  thftt 
you  would  cume  up  iitrt  and  say  "This  U  a 
probltm.  I  am  hMd  of  this  dtpartmcnt.  h»rt 
is  ths  piece  of  legUlstlon  that  I  think  th« 
Congresa  ought  to  pass  this  year  to  help  Uck 
It."'    Now  Unt  thftt  s  fair  requestf 

Secretary  Benson.  Well.  Seustor.  sli  that 
U  needed  It  to  put  some  of  thla  langu««e 
into  legal  language.  That  U  aU  that  u 
required. 

And  from  the  same  Rccokb: 

Senator  Stmimotom.  Mr.  Chairmnn,  wny  I 
make  a  recommeudaUou.  aad  IX  aiiyotia  ou 
the  committee  dieagress  Z  wUh  tlxey  would 
aay  eo.  I  recommend  that  ths  Secretary  ut 
Arieutture  draw  up  In  what  he  calU  legal 
isnguage  a  bill  that  the  Congress  should 
ettidy  and  analyse  and  In  his  opinion  paaa 
In  order  to  help  this  growing  problem  of  the 
Investment  of  ths  Amerlean  people  in  agri- 
culture, and  Bleo  to  bsip  the  atandarUa  of 
living  m  aariculture. 


Now  I  recommend  we  ask  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  (!▼•  ua  •  bm  an  agri- 
culture. 

The  Cmaumak.  That  quaetloa  waa  poaed' 
to  hUn  tlUa  morning,  and  be  agreed  to  do 
that.   Aa  I  understood  him. 

Still  later  in  the  transcript: 

Senator  Stminoton.  Let's  have  once  aitd 
for  all  an  overall  omnibus  farm  bill  that 
the  Seereury  of  Agrleulture,  starting  hla 
seventh  year.  aayi.  "Thla  la  what  I  think  the 
Congress  should  pass  in  order  to  clarify 
and  make  conatructlve  the  farm  program 
of  the  United  SUtes.** 

Secretary  Bknson.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  will 
do  anything  you  aak  me  to  do  that  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Congress  In  discharging  Its 
legiaUUve  reeponaiblllty  In  this  lisid,  so  If 
you  want  us  to— — 

The  CMAiaMAN.  X  want  you  to  aubmit  a 
bill  that  will  be  aatUfactory  to  the  farmers. 
That  U  what  I  want. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Secretary  sub- 
mit an  omnibus  farm  bill  was  concurred 
in  by  other  members  of  the  committee. 
as  the  following  part  of  the  Rkcoro  con- 
firms: 

Senator  PansMtai.  Tt  would  certainly 
aeem  to  me.  Mr.  B«>creiary.  you  would  come 
In  and  propose  rhangee  aU  up  and  down 
the  line  anywhere  you  feel  the  law  should 
be  changed  and  improved. 

Beoreury  BtNaoM.  That  is  what  I  have 
done  In  the  teattmnny,  and  we  will  draft  It. 

Seiiator  PauxMus.  Oood. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  hearings, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dla- 
tlngutshrd  senior  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana, stated: 

The  CKAnMAN.  And  as  I  stated  to  you 

yeattrUay.  we  have  all  the  facta,  and  we 
have,  of  oourae,  the  Preaident'a  views  and 
your  viewa.  and  what  we  would  like  to  have 
now  is  Irgttlatluu.  that  is,  put  Into  an  art 
the  reeitiumendnlions  that  yt)U  are  pro* 
pdving. 

Secretary  BRNaoN  We  hnve  niraady  etarted 
tits  lawyers  working  oit  phases  ol  It.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CiumMAN  And  may  I  syggeat  Hut 
you  deal  with  it  either  by  ililss  or  separate 
acta  bncause  ai  wa  mated  yeeterdny,  there 
are  aome  commoditlea  on  which,  you  see, 
we  acted  last  year  that  will  not  need  any 
attention  this  year, 

Secretary  Bcnson   Right. 

The  Chauman.  But  In  any  event,  what* 
sver  act  you  proposs,  auggestluns  you  pro* 
pose,  let's  either  have  It  by  separate  acts  or 
by  titles  so  that  this  oooimittee  can  act 
accordingly. 

AfUr  waiting  nearly  3  weeks  X  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  asking  when  his  omni- 
bus farm  bill  would  be  sant  to  the  com- 
mittee In  accoidanoe  with  his  above 
noted  agreement. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  of  March  5,  be  Included  in  the 
Rscoito  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD. 
as  follows: 

Mascm  I.  \9H. 
The  Honorable  BsaA  Taft  Bbnson. 
Srcrftanf  0/  AgricvUurt, 
Wanhtngton,  DO. 

OsAB  Ma.  SacaaraaT:  During  your  appear- 
anee  before  the  Ssaats  Agriculture  Oemmlt- 
tee  on  February  10  and  17,  you  agreed  to 
•end  the  eommlttss  an  omnibus  farm  bill 
embodying  your  oomtplste  reoommendatlons 
for  solving  the  eurreat  farm  problem. 


Would  you  please  sdvise  me  ma  to  when 
we   mlglit  expect   to  have  a  draft  ol   this 
omnibus  farm  blU. 
Blacereljr, 

Btuait  SncnroToif. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Another  S  weeks 
passed  before  I  received  a  reply  from 
Acting  Secretary  True  Morse,  which  did 
not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Morse  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

DceASTMtNT  or  Aoatcvtrvst, 
WMhington,  D.O.,  March  V,  1959. 

Hon    SrvAST  Stminoton. 

Committee  on  AgTicMltur$  and  Fortttrw, 

VS.  Stnate, 

DiAR  Brnator  Stminoton;  This  li  in  reply 
to  your  recent  letter  requeeUng  that  the 
Deportment  forward  to  the  Committee  on 
AKrlcuUure  and  roreitry  suggeited  leglsla* 
tive  language  embodying  the  recommends* 
tlons  of  the  Depsrtment. 

As  you  will  recall.  In  the  SsereUfy's  pre- 
pared itatement  he  aald  the  following: 

"Last  year  there  waa  passed  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1968.  affecting  primarily  cotton, 
rice,  and  corn.  In  view  of  thli  rscsnt  sctlon, 
the  Congreu  may  feel  it  deslrsbls  to  give 
that  leglalatlon  a  reasonable  trial  period." 

In  hie  appearance  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  February  le  and  17, 
the  Becreury  agreed  to  forward  to  the  com- 
mittee legislative  language  embodying  the 
altcrnailve  propoials  with  respect  to  whsst, 
tobacco,  and  peanuta.  We  have  already  for- 
warded the  material  for  wheat  and  expect  to 
forward  the  leRlilatlvs  language  for  tobaooo 
and  peanuu  very  ehortly. 

Senator  iLLBNDm,  along  with  a  large  num* 
ber  u{  other  Senators,  as  you  know,  has  Intro* 
dueed  a  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  Our 
recommendations  aa  to  ths  sxtenilon  of 
Public  Law  410  will  be  sent  soon.  We  are 
reviewing  other  (tending  leglslstlon  to  see  If 
there  !■  further  legislation  needed  that  is  not 
alrerxly  covered  by  pending  bills  or  the  rso* 
oniatenUsuotis  In  Uis  rre«lclsiit'i  measage 
of  January  99,  lOftS. 
Siuoerely  yours. 

TaoB  D,  Mnesi, 
Acunf  geerttery. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Nearly  •  WMks 
have  now  passed,  but  the  tacretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  yet  fulflUed  his 
agreement  to  provide  our  commltee 
with  his  suggestions,  in  lagislatlvc  lan- 
guage, for  an  overall  farm  bUl. 

Accordingly  Z  wrote  the  Secretary 
again  today,  asking  him  when  his 
promised  omnibus  bill  would  be  sant  the 
committee.  Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  this  letter  be  inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 

UJ.  SSNATB,  OOMSIITTBa  OW 

AaBactn,Tvaa  aiie  FoaasraT, 

AprU  li,  i9i9. 
Ths  Konorabls  IsaA  Tsrr  Bsw  son. 
georrfary  o/  Aprieulturt, 
Wathington.  D.O. 

DiAs  Ma.  SsoaarasTi  Beeretary  Morse  has 
replied  to  my  letter  to  vou  of  March  8  ask- 
ing when  the  omnibus  farm  bill  you  agreed 
to  peeeeat  ths  Senate  Agrleullure  Committee 
would  be  available. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Morse  says  our  eom- 
mittee  hu  received  from  your  Department 
alternative  legialatlve  drafts  for  wheat  and 


peanuts:  therefore  it  la  In  no  aenae  a  rvplf 
to  my  letur  to  you  of  March  6. 

Could  I  again  respectfully  ask  when  you 
plan  to  fuUUl  the  agreement  you  made  with 
our  oommlttse  to  provide  an  omnibus  bill 
embodying  all  your  recommendations  for 
handling  the  preeent  farm  situation  f 
Sincerely, 

Stoabt  STxciHOTOir.  : 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  disUnguished 
Senator  from  North  DakoU.  and  aU 
otherl  who  believe  action  on  the  farm 
situation  is  necessary,  likewise  may  wish 
to  requeit  that  the  Secretary  carry  out 
his  promise  to  give  us  his  proposals  in 
the  form  of  an  overall  bill. 

According  to  President  Elsenhower,  the 
co:t  alone  of  storing  and  handling  these 
growing  surpluses  will  soon  be  over  gig 
million  a  week. 

The  first  step  In  consideration  of  how 
to  alleviate  this  situation  is  receipt  by  the 
Congress  of  the  overall  omnibus  farm 
legislation  Mr.  Benson  promised  last 
February.  It  is  already  long  overdue  and 
Mr.  Benson  should  send  it  up  now. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  he  continues  to 
critic^  the  Congress. 

In  this  connecUon,  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

I  From  ths  New  York  Tines,  Apr.  14,  18801 

BsNsoM  iraoas  Fmnt  roa  Nsw  Fabm  FtaM 

WAaNiNOTON,  April  18.— isra  Taft  Bsnsoa, 
ths  Bocrttary  of  Agrleulture,  said  today  that 
cuntumsrs  and  businessmen  should  battle 
for  "rsallstle  farm  programs."  He  eontsnded 
that  Demoerats  In  Congress  were  blocking  his 
proposals  but  eSerlng  no  posltivs  plans  of 
their  owB, 

"Tht  voles  of  ths  Amtrloan  farmer  calls  In 
louder  and  louder  loaes  for  freedom  to  set, 
and  for  less  ObvernmsBt  luterfsreaee. "  he 
said. 

"If  thli  It  what  farmsrs  want,  what  art 
we  waiting  for— wliat  Is  Congress  waiting 
ferf  We've  made  our  reeommendatluns. 
Why  don't  we  get  action t" 

Mr,  Benaoa  raised  thsse  quMttons  in  s  re- 
port sresented  to  a  meetini  of  the  Aiao- 
dated  Retail  Bakeri  of  America, 

"Zi  la  nut  only  fnrmeri  who  should  be  In 
this  bsttle  for  realiatle  farm  programs,"  the 
Btoretary  went  on.  "This  Is  ths  battle  of 
every  ettlsen,  every  buslneisman,  svery  Ux- 
payer,  every  houetwlfe.  every  eonaumcr. 
every  person  interMted  in  a  sound  seonomy 
that  Is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  thla  country." 

Mr.  Benson  said  that  It  was  the  oonvio- 
tlon  of  ths  Elsenhower  administration  that 
the  best  way  to  help  agriculture  was  to  adopt 
programs  thst  helped  ths  farmers  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  tragic 
to  watch  the  aflorts  of  Mr.  Benson  to 
blame  the  Congress,  when  he  himself  is 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  present  a 
farm  program. 

Mr.  President— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri 
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lir,  SYMINGTON.   Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
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from  MtnneaoU  tMr.  RvmphriyI.  I  In- 
troduce ft  bill  to  promote  the  health  and 
welfare,  to  autment  the  purohaalng 
power,  and  to  Improve  the  nutrition  of 
thoM  persons  receiving  public  aulitance, 
the  unemployed,  and  other  low  income, 
needy  persons,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  are 
underfed  and  undernourished.  It  is  a 
tragic  commentary  that  this  should  be 
true  in  a  nation  as  rich  and  productive 
as  the  United  States. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  lower  in- 
come families  are  not  receiving  recom- 
mended amounts  of  calcium.  They  need 
more  mlllc  and  millc  products. 

Nearly  one- third  of  the  low  income 
families  in  our  Nation  do  not  receive 
the  minimum  recommended  allowances 
of  ascorbic  acid — vitamin  C. 
They  need  more  citrus  fruits. 
Diets  of  low  Income  persons  are  also 
deficient  in  protein,  thiamin,  vitamin 
A,  riboflavin,  and  other  important 
nutrients. 

Surveys  shows  that  low  levels  of  In- 
come and  purchasing  power  are  directly 
related  to  inadequate  dietary  levels. 
Persons  with  restricted  budgets  are 
simply  not  able  to  purchase  the  kinds  of 
foods  so  necessary  for  a  balanced,  nutri- 
tious, and  healthful  diet. 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  in 
this  position. 

First,  there  are  the  4.3  million  who  are 
unemployed.  Nearly  2  million  do  not 
now  receive  any  assistance  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  They  cannot  pur- 
chase the  foods  needed  for  a  balanced 
diet.  Even  those  unemployed  who  are 
receiving  some  assistance  find  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  purchase  all  the 
necessary  foods. 

The  problem  is  equally  serious  for  the 
several  million  of  our  fellow  Americans 
whose  only  source  of  income  is  through 
public  assistance. 

These  people — the  aged,  the  depend- 
ent children,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled— are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  ends  meet  on  this  limited 
income. 

The  average  public  assistance,  per  in- 
dividual, is  some  $60  per  month.  It  is  all 
but  impossible  to  meet  normal  costs  of 
living  and  still  purchase  the  foods  need- 
ed for  a  healthy  and  nutritious  diet. 

There  are  still  other  low  income  and 
needy  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for 
any  public  assistance  and  who  so  des- 
perately need  additional  purchasing 
power  if  they  are  to  improve  their  nutri- 
tional level. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  supplement!  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  needy  persons  by 
providing  food  certificates  or  stamps  to 
be  used  as  partial  payment  toward  the 
purchase  of  designated,  highly  nutritious 
foods. 
This  is  how  the  program  would  work : 
The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
determine,  based  on  available  research 
data  and  from  new  surveys,  the  nutrients 
most  commonly  found  to  be  deficient  in 
the  diets  of  low  inctmie,  needy  persons. 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  then 
designate  the  food  products  which  most 
abundantly  supply  these  nutrients. 


Ba««d  on  tvftllable  lurvcyi.  oalelum. 
protein,  vitamin  A.  thiamin,  riboflavin, 
niacin,  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C) 
are  the  nutrients  most  needed.  Foods 
supplying  tliese  nutrlenta  include  meat, 
milk,  and  poultry  product*,  aa  well  a« 
fruits  and  vegetable*. 

Food  stamps  would  be  iaaued,  and 
would  be  used  as  partial— SO  percent — 
payment  toward  the  purchase  of  110 
woith  of  the  designated  food  products. 

Per<tons  eligible  for  the  food  sumps 
include: 

First.  Recipients  of  assistance  or 
beneflts  under  programs  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  chilaren.  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
or  totaliy  disabled,  as  provided  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Second.  Recipients  of  unemployment 
beneflts. 

Third.  Recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  for  the  needy  by  a  State 
or  local  agency. 

Fourth.  Needy  persons,  including  un- 
employed who  are  not  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  beneflts:  those 
not  eligible  for  assistance  because  of  lack 
of  legal  residence;  and  other  persons 
not  eligible  in  above  categories,  who  are 
certified  to  be  in  need  of  supplemental 
assistance  in  obtaining  an  adequate  diet. 

The  stamps  would  be  distributed 
monthly  and,  insofar  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payments. 

In  administering  the  program,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  work  through 
State  and  local  welfare  agencies. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  will  redeem 
food  stamps  through  normal  banking  in- 
stitutions. Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  reimburse  banking  institutions  for 
special  services  they  may  render  in  con- 
nection with  handling  the  stamps. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  real  need 
for  this  type  of  food-stamp  plan  if  we 
want  all  the  American  people  to  have 
an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet,  so  that 
they  may  be  strong  and  healthy. 

The  program  we  have  introduced  Is 
not  intended  to  replace  any  of  the  pres- 
ent programs  of  asistance  to  the  needy. 
Instead,  it  is  to  supplement  these  pro- 
grams. As  example,  the  surplus  food 
distribution  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  making  some  food  avail- 
able to  hungry  persons  in  certain  dis- 
tressed areas  throughout  the  country. 
However,  this  program  is  far  from  ade- 
quate either  as  to  quantity  or  quality. 

Prompt  action  Is  needed  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

But  increased  distribution  of  surplus 
food  commodities  Is  not  the  total  answer. 
Fiour,  commeal.  dried  milk.  rice,  or 
dried  beans  do  not  provide  the  nutrients 
so  necessary  to  health  and  welfare. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  would 
supplement  these  food  items  with  pur- 
chasing power,  enabling  needy  persons 
to  obtain  more  nutritious  commodities. 

The  mechanics  of  our  plan  are  the 
result  of  careful  study  of  various  meth- 
ods which  have  been  tried  or  suggested 
in  the  past. 

It  Is  a  modest  program,  with  an  esti- 
mated annual  cost — based  on  current 
data  as  to  the  number  of  public  assist- 
ance  recipients,   the   unemployed,   and 


oihen  who  would  b«  ellf  Iblo— of  bttwMn 
•Ix  and  Mven  hundred  million  dollars. 

Eveiy  effort  has  ben  made  to  sim- 
plify administrative  proceduret  and 
therefore  to  minimize  their  cost. 

The  plan  utilizes  normal,  ettabliihed 
retail  stores,  and  therefore  does  not  dis- 
rupt or  displace  regular  marketing 
channels. 

Under  the  program,  this  supplemental 
purchasing  power  may  be  used  only  for 
the  purchase  of  designated  food  com- 
modities. This  insures  that  the  recipi- 
ent will  receive  maximum  benefits  from 
this  program. 

We  urge  prompt  action  on  this  bill  so 
that  its  beneflts  may  soon  be  available 
to  our  fellow  Americans  who  are  imable 
to  provide  for  themselves  a  balanced  and 
nutritious  diet. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord  Shd  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  Friday,  April 
17.  so  that  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
MusKiK  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1686)  to  provide  for  the 
public  welfare  by  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  food  cer- 
tiflcate  program  for  the  beneflt  of  low 
Income  and  unemployed  persons,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Symington  for  himself  and 
Mr.  HtTMPHREY,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou).  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT   OF  PUBrOSBS 

Section  1.  It  u  the  purpoM  of  thl«  Act  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  assisting  in- 
dividuals with  low  Incomes,  the  unemployed, 
and  others,  to  secure  an  adeqiiate  and  proper 
diet  of  foods  high  In  nutritional  value  which 
are  ordinarily  consxuned  In  inadequate  quan- 
tities by  persona  In  such  groups  thro\igh  the 
initiation  of  a  food  certificate  program.  It 
Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  nothing  in  thla 
Act  should  be  construed  as  Intending  or  Jus- 
tifying the  payment  of  Inadequate  wages,  the 
lowering  of  standards  of  public  assistance,  or 
the  lowering  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefit*. 

DEV IMI  riOMS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  See- 
ntarj  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "food  certificate"  shall  mean 
a  certificate,  coupon,  stamp,  or  other  medium 
of  exchange  issued  to  an  eligible  recipient 
pursuar.t  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "designated  food  store" 
means  an  established  grocery  store,  or  mer- 
chant engaged  in  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  food 
at  the  retail  level,  located  in  the  community, 
meeting  the  requirement  of  eligibility  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  term  "State"  shall  Include  Ha- 
waU,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

BSTABLisaMxirr  or  the  roos  cestxhcatb 

PBOGBAM 

Sao.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and   administer  a  naUonal  food  certificate 
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pruf  ram  la  socnrdanos  with  tht  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  makt  rults  and  regula- 
tions for  ths  conduct  thtreof.  i;nder  such 
program  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  to  ell- 
gibie  persons,  as  her«ln«rur  proYlded.  esr- 
tineatM  which  shall  be  redeemable  by  the 
recipient  thereof  at  any  dsslgnated  food 
store  for  certain  sp*cifle«l  foods. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  the  specific  food  coimnodltlM 
which  may  be  purchased  with  food  certifi- 
cates Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  such  certlilcates  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purchase  )f  such  designated 
foods.  Fooc:  commodltlet  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  which  contain  nutrient  In- 
gredients found  by  htm  to  be  commonly 
deficient  in  the  diets  ol  persons  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

rSBSONS    KUOIBLB    rO«    yOOO    CERTinCATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  following  persons  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  food  'Certificates  for  any 
month — 

(1)  Every  Individual  who  is  a  recipient  of 
assistance  or  benefiu  for  Huch  month  under 
the  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
vided for  in  tlUes  I,  IV.  X,  and  XIV,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  Kvery  Individual  wiio  Is  a  recipient  of 
uuemploymeut  cumpensallon  benefits  for 
such  month  from  any  Stdte. 

(3)  Every  Individual  «ho  Is  the  recipi- 
ent of  financial  asslstanc;  for  such  month 
provided  for  the  needy  bj  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 

(4)  Every  Individual  who.  but  for  lack  of 
legal  residence  only,  would  be  eligible  for 
such  month  for  financial  or  other  assistance 
provided  for  the  needy  by  the  Bute  or  local 
subdivision  In  which  audi  individual  Is 
located. 

(5)  Every  needy  Individ  ial,  including  un- 
employed Individuals  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  Secretary  has  received  a  certifi- 
cation for  such  month  frcm  the  welfare  or 
public  asslsUnce  agency  of  a  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  subt>ection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  SLthorlzed  to  enter 
Into  agreemenU  with  the  welfare  or  public 
assistance  agency  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  wher?by  such  agency 
shall  certify  to  the  SecreUiry,  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  -.he  Secretary,  the 
names  of  Individuals  of  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdU'lslon  who  are  in  need  of  public 
assUtance  but  are  not  eligible  for  food  oer- 
Uflcates  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
of  subsecUon  (a),  and  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  food  certificates 
to  be  distributed  to  such  iiidlvlduals. 

ISSUANCE  AND  VALUE  OF  FOSD  CEBTinCATBS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  preparation  of  food  certificates  for  Issu- 
^ance  to  Individuals  ellglbl'S  therefor  under 
'section  4.  Such  certificates  shall  be  In  such 
denominations  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, and  no  Individual  .shall  receive  food 
certlflcatee  with  a  face  value  exceeding  $5  for 
any  month.  They  shall  be  Issued  monthly 
and  shall  be  vaUd  only  wltli  respect  to  pur- 
chases made  during  the  nkonth  for  which 
they  are  Issued. 

(b)  Pood  certificates  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  l>e  used  only  at 
designated  food  stores  and  may  be  tised  only 
as  part  payment  for  food  ommodltlea  pur- 
chased. Part  payment  shall  not  exceed  one- 
itall  of  the  toui  cost  of  the  food  commodities 
purchased  at  the  time  such  certificates  are 
used,  and  in  no  event  shall  such  oertlflcates 
be  used  as  part  payment  for  any  food  com- 
modities other  than  those  food  commodltlee 
designated  by  the  Secretary  puniiant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b). 
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(0)  Pood  csrtlfloates  shall  be  disUlbuted 
by  ths  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  State  agen- 
cies making  paymenu  to  Individuals  under 
the  programs  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (S)  of  sectton  4(a),  to  ths  Bute 
agency  making  such  pnymenu,  and,  in  the 
ease  of  au  individual  eligible  to  reoelve  food 
certificates  uiider  paragraph  (4)  or  (ft)  of 
such  section,  to  the  State  agency  which  certi- 
fied the  name  of  such  Individual  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secreury. 
the  elliclblllty  of  any  Individual  for  food 
cerilflcntes  shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
agency  making  the  payment  by  reason  of 
which  the  Individual  U  eligible  for  such 
certificates. 

(d)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Sec- 
reury. food  certificates  for  the  use  of  Indi- 
viduals described  In  paragraphs  ( 1 ) .  (2 ) ,  and 
(3)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  Issued  to  such 
Individuals  at  the  same  time  and  together 
with  nny  payments  made  by  the  State  under 
programs  described  In  such  paragraphs. 
Pood  certificates  for  the  \ise  of  individuals 
described  In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (S)  of  sec- 
tion 4(B)  Bhnll  be  Issued  to  such  Individuals 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(e)  Pood  oertlflcates  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and 
shall  be  valid  only  with  respect  to  purchases 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  "Issued. 

aEOEMPnoM  OP  stntPLtn  pood  cebtipicates 
Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
redemption,  through  the  cooperation  of 
banking  Uutltutlons  throughout  the  Nation, 
of  food  certificates.  Por  such  purposes,  he 
shall  designate  banking  InsUtutlons  which 
shall  be  authorised  to  accept  such  certificates 
from  designated  food  stores.  Institutions  so 
designated  shall  pay  at  the  time  of  presen- 
tation In  cash  or  by  credit  to  a  demand 
deposit  the  full  value  of  all  food  certificates 
presented  to  them. 

(b)  Banking  Institutions  accepting  food 
certificates  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  or 
such  other  agency  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate,  evidence  of  the  dejXMlt  with  them 
of  food  certificates  presented  by  designated 
food  stores,  together  with  api»oprlate 
vouchers.  Such  evidence  of  deposit  and 
vouchers  shall  be  considered  complete  docu- 
mentation for  payment  and  payments  may 
be  made  thereon. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  advance  moneys  to 
banking  Institutions,  where  such  action  ap- 
pears necessary,  to  provide  funds  for  the  re- 
demption of  8vui>liu  food  certificates.  Such 
advances  ahall  be  accounted  for  by  such 
banUng  institutions  at  least  monthly. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  to  pay 
banking  institutions  designated  to  receive 
food  certificates  a  charge  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  reasonable  for  the  services 
rendered  in  acting  as  such  def>osltorles. 

KULXS    AND    RZGULATIOirs 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ATJTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  t)e  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CUMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whoever  shall  falsely  make, 
alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  t>e  falsely  made,  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  any  food  certificate  or  certifi- 
cate similar  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining or  receiving,  or  of  enabling  any  other 
person  to  obtain  or  reoelve.  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
offlcers  or  agents,  any  money  or  other  thing 
ol  value,  and  whoever  shall  transfer  or  utter 
as  truCj  or  cause  to  be  transferred  or  uttered 


as  tros.  any  such  fslse,  forged,  altered,  or 
counterfeited  food  certificate  or  certificate 
similar  thereto,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
trnlted  BUtes.  or  any  mereantUt  tstnbilBh- 
ment.  banking  Institution,  or  person,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  ftft.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

( b)  Any  person  not  being  so  authorleed  by 
this  Act  or  the  regulaUoas  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  who  shall  have  food  certificates  in 
hU  possession  or  under  his  control,  or  any 
person  who  shall  use.  transfer,  or  acquire 
food  certificates  in  any  manner  not  au- 
thorised by  thU  Act.  or  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  who  shall  buy 
sell,  or  exchange  food  certificates  without  be- 
ing authorlaed  to  do  so  by  thU  Act  or  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  thereto  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  »8.000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  renr. 
or  both.  ^ 

XKPORT* 

Sbc.  10.  The  Secreury  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  deecrlblng  the  op- 
erations of  the  food  cerUficau  plan  and 
such  report  shall  Include  Information  with 
respect  to  the  followUig:  The  number  of  in- 
dividuals enutled  to  reoelve  such  cerUfi- 
cates;  the  extent  to  which  such  plan  has 
been  effective  In  Improving  or  malnuining 
health;  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  the  ex- 
pendlture  habits  of  reclpienU  of  such  cer-  ' 
tificates;  the  extent  to  which  such  certifi- 
*•*••  *i»ve  been  improperly  used;  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  admlnistraUve  expendi- 
ture Incurred  in  carrying  out  such  plan. 

EFFECT  ON   OTREX  ASSISTANCE  PKOOKAMS 

Sac  11.  Any  beneflts  received  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Income  or  re- 
sources for  the  purposes  of  any  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  nor  shall  such  bene- 
fits  be  used  to  Justify  any  decrease  of  cash 
or  other  benefits  paid  to  any  individual  by 
any  SUte  or  local  subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  Uke  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  able  Senator 
from  South  X^arolina,  but  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PRoxMiRg]  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri a  question.  How  can  he  explain 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
this  condition  at  h(xne,  when  we  are 
giving  $5  or  $6  billion  for  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the 
C(Mnment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  most  pertinent,  in- 
deed. 

The  people  of  the  country  would  bet- 
ter understand  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries if  we  were  taking  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  serious  conditions  which  exist 
among  our  own  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  typical  graciousness  and  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him,  and  I  take  this  way  of  explain- 
ing to  him  that  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  to  the  Senator  from 
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Virginia.  I  realize  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  merely  wishes  to 
comment  on  the  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him 
briefly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  It  is  with  great 
pride  and  honor  that  I  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  well 
designed  and  well  developed  program 
for  a  so-called  food  stamp  system  and 
food  assistance  program  for  needy  peo- 
ple. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  our 
Government  should  find  it  difficult  to 
perfect  an  administrative  program 
which  can  bring  to  needy  people  the 
food  which  they  require  out  of  sheer 
humanitarian  considerations. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  have 
heard  time  after  time,  during  the  past 
month,  statements  by  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia — to  mention  only,  two  States — 
dealing  with  the  dire  need  of  people  in 
their  respective  States.  Had  there  been  a 
food  stamp  program  in  existence  and  had 
there  been  in  existence  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington),  those  people 
'  would  have  had  their  basic  food  needs 
met.  There  would  have  been  an  ade- 
quate diet  provided.  Relief  would  have 
been  provided  for  people  undergoing  that 
kind  of  suffering.  All  of  that  would  have 
been  done  without  any  upsetting  of  nor- 
mal markets,  without  any  difficulty  for 
normal  retailers,  and  without  any  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  what  we  call 
normal  customs. 

I  believe  that  the  program  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  presented  is 
long  overdue.  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  pro- 
gram into  which  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  gone  in  terms  of  perfecting  proposed 
legislation.  We  owe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
leadership.  He  was  kind  enough  to  per- 
mit me  to  associate  myself  with  him,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  as  one  of  his 
good  friends,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  wish  to  urge  prompt  action  on 
the  proposal  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  I  again  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  leadership.  I  express  to  him 
my  personal  appreciation  for  what  he 
has  done  to  spell  out  once  again  what 
our  country  should  do  in  terms  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  needy  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  for  his  very  kind 
remarks.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  co- 
sponsoi-ship  and  support.  The  other  day 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  States  I  found 
that  in  that  State  100,000  children  have 
less  than  one-third  of  an  adequate  pro- 
tein diet.  I  was  told  that  in  a  class  of 
30  children  in  that  State,  only  two  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  those  chil- 
dren had  employment.    There  Is  a  real 


need  for  the  type  of  program  we  have 
introduced  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
prompt  action  on  this  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  First,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  and  underline  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  said  about  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  failure  to  give 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry the  recommendation  which  he  told 
us  he  would  give  us.  He  made  that  prom- 
ise in  February.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
record  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  will  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  the  statement  that  he 
would  give  the  committee  his  recom- 
mendation for  a  farm  program:  that  he 
has  not  done  so,  and  that  he  has  indi- 
cated he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  excellent  speech  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, in  introducing  the  bill  sponsored 
by  him  and  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  fMr  John- 
ston) Interpolated  a  brief,  terse  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  that  question 
repeated  every  hour  on  the  hour 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  a  question  which 
a  great  many  people  throughout  the 
United  States  are  asking,  and  properly 
so. 

Inasmuch  as  a  few  minutes  have 
elapsed  since  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  asked  the  question.  I  should 
like  to  paraphrase  briefly  his  question 
as  I  interpret  it.  It  is:  How  can  we 
Justify  our  failure  to  provide  some  of  the 
essential  necessities  of  life — food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  adequate  school  and  health 
facilities — to  the  American  people,  when 
we  are  constantly  being  asked  to  give 
more  and  more  billions  of  dollars  to 
countries  overseas?  Why  is  there  not 
at  least  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  for  tiiking  care  of  our 
domestic  needs?  While  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  more  and  more  assistance 
abroad  and  warned  not  to  diminish  it  by 
1  cent,  we  are  at  the  same  time  being 
told  by  the  administration  we  must  not 
ask  for  adequate  funds  for  the  necessities 
of  life  for  our  own  people. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  who  uttered 
that  appropriate  query  will  persist  in 
asking  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pertinent 
queries  that  can  be  a^ ked  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  The  American 
people  are  asking  it  increasingly.  I 
should  like  to  have  that  question  an- 
swered affirmatively  by  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished jimlor  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  Introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  food  certificate  plan,  as  to 
which  I  made  a  brief  comment. 

I  am  proud  to  b^  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

For  too  long  we  have  let  the  clamor  of 
the  prosperity  Jubilee  chorus  drown  out 


the  small  voices  of  the  people  In  our  so- 
ciety who  have  not  shared  in  the  rising 
standards  of  living  that  the  majority 
have  enjoyed.  Through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  these  citizens  have  stood  helplessly 
by,  with  incomes  too  low  to  buy  any- 
thing other  than  the  bare  necessities, 
too  low  to  secure  an  adequate  and  proper 
diet. 

The  food  eertiflcate  plan  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  a  prac- 
tical plan  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  more  than  6  million  Americans.  Who 
are  these  people?  They  are  widows  strug- 
gling to  rear  dependent  children  on  so- 
cial security  checks.  They  are  the  elder- 
ly whose  working  years  were  not  fruitful 
enough  for  them  to  lay  by  a  store  of 
worldly  goods  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  when  they  could  no  longer  work. 
They  are  the  unfortunates  who  are  not 
physically  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  us.  They  are  the  workers  whose 
lack  of  skills  force  them  into  the  fields 
of  intermittent  labor  at  the  low  end  of 
the  wage  scale.  And.  they  are  the  in- 
dustrial workers  whose  trained  skills  are 
no  longer  needed  and  who  are  drawing 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,  or 
have  exhausted  these  benefits. 

It  is  for  people  such  as  these  that.this 
program  Is  Introduced.  It  is  to  give 
those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate  a 
way  to  assist  those  who  have  not  been 
so  lucky. 

We  have  waited  long  enough  for  the 
enactment  of  this  kind  of  assistance. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  made  for 
years.  This  is  not  the  ideal  program, 
nor  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  bene- 
fits— and  certainly  it  is  not  the  most 
costly — but  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
intent  of  the  American  people  to  take 
care  of  their  own. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Aiken,  has 
long  cherished  a  food  allotment  plan 
that  would  render  invaluable  assistance 
to  all  low  income  citizens,  not  just  those 
on  the  welfare  lists.  It  has  been  my 
honor  to  cosponsor  Senator  Aikkn's  pro- 
posal in  previous  sessions.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it  and  press  for  its 
passage.  This  bill,  however,  has  never 
gained  the  official  blessing  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Somehow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  felt, 
an  iota  of  responsibility  toward  those 
in  need. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  released  from  his  vast  store- 
houses certain  quantities  of  such  com- 
modities as  rice,  commeal.  white  flour, 
dry  beans,  and  the  like.  This  distribu- 
tion should  be  continued,  but  it  does 
not  fulfill  the  nutritional  needs  6f  the 
recipients.  Our  colleagues  from  West 
Virginia,  Senators  Byid  and  Randolph, 
have  pointed  out  to  us  here  on  this  floor 
the  inadequacy  of  these  few  surplus 
commodities  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employed in  their  State.  The  welfare 
rolls  in  West  Virginia  carry  the  names 
of  more  than  300.000  persons.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, more  than  900,000  needy  per- 
sons are  receiving  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table,  compiled  by  the  Agri- 
cultxu-al  Marketing  Service  of  the  UjS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remaiks.    This  table 
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shows  both  the  number  of  persons  eligi- 
ble for  assistance — those  in  one  of  the 
welfare  categories — and  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  surplus  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  in  February  1959. 
The  difference  in  the  figures  is  due  to 
<^  the  fact  that  not  all  of  those  eligible 

are  able  to  get  to  the  food  distribution 
points. 

Senator  Symington  ha.s  so  thoroughly 
explained  the  operation  of  this  food 
stamp  plan  and  so  conclusively  stated 
the  case  for  it  that  there  is  little  that 
I  can  add. 

A  point  which  I  would  like  to  stress 
is  that  this  plan  utilizes  iiormal.  estab- 
lished retail  stores.  It  will  increase  the 
amount  of  products  moving  through  the 
stores.  It  does  not  disrupt  or  interfere 
with  normal  channels  of  trade. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  assure 
my  friends  who  support  hiore  adequate 
cash  assistance  programs  for  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  disabled,  the  dependent 


children,  and  the  tmemployed  that  this 
bill  is  not  designed  as  a  substitute  for 
such  programs.  The  adoption  of  this 
proposal  should  be  based  on  its  own  mer- 
its. It  conflicts  in  no  way  with  the  in- 
tentions of  any  other  program,  nor  does 
it  minimize  the  need  for  strengthened 
cash  assistance  programs.  When  we 
measure  the  great  need  of  people  against 
available  cash  assistance  and  add  an- 
other $5  per  month  in  the  form  of  food 
stamps,  we  have  not  even  begun  to  give 
the  kind  of  welfare  benefits  to  the  needy 
which  they  require  and  deserve,  and 
which  this  great  rich  Nation  can  afford. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  "Number  of 
persons  in  family  units  eligible  for  an* 
participating  in  commodity  distribution 
February  1959."  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the    Garrison    Diversion    Conservancy 


District,   urging   the   extension   of   the 
Sugar  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  April  3.   1959,  bt  the 
Board  or  Dirxctors  or  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion CONSXSVANCT  DISTRICT 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of 

the    Garrison    Diversion    Conservancy    Dis- 


trict, the  North  Dakota  political  subdivision 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  OTid 
bringing  about  the  development  of  the  Gar- 
rison  diversion  project,  duly  assembled  at 
meeting  in  Harvey,  N.  Dak.,  this  2d  day  of 
April  1959,  That  ttie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  is  hereby  respectfully  urged 
to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  as  proposed  by  S. 
187,  and  companion  measures,  86th  Con- 
gress; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  thU  board 
is  directed  to  mail  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Honorable  Habky  P.  Bted,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance;  Hon.  Har- 
ou)  D.  CooLEY,  chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture;  Senators  William  Lances 
and  Milton  R.  Young  and  Representatives 
Quentin  N.  Burdick  and  Don  L.  Short. 
Rot  a.  Holand, 

Chairman. 

Attest : 

Vernon  S.  Cooper, 

Secretary. 


TAX  RECIPROCITY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  entitled 
"U.S.  Tax  Attempt  Tossed  Out."  pub- 
lished in  the  Telegram  of  Toronto,  On- 
tario, of  April  11. 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Tax  Attempt  Tossed  Out 

Rarely  have  tax  officials  suffered  a  more 
decisive  defeat  than  has  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  the  courts  in  Cincinnati, 
in  the  case  in  which  the  service  has  tried  to 
tax  a  Canadian  company. 

Consolidated  Premium  Iron  Ores,  Ltd..  a 
Toronto  company  whose  business  is  naarket- 
ing  the  output  of  Steep  Reck  Iron  Mines  Ltd.. 
has  won  a  clear  verdict  in  the  Federal  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  against  U.S.  Government 
tax  officials  who  assessed  it  for  $4,599,418  in 
back  taxes.  In  this  verdict,  the  American 
court  has  shown  more  sense  than  the  tax 
branch  of  the  American  Government. 

This  is  a  case  that  has  not  only  ruffled 
Canadian  feelings,  but  threatened  to  upset 
harmonious  relations  under  the  Canada- 
U.S.  tax  treaty  that  provides  orderly  pro- 
cedure for  avoidance  of  double  taxation. 

This  is,  moreover,  the  case  which  would 
have  jeopardized  the  position  of  hundreds  of 
U.S. -controlled  firms  in  Canada  and,  if  U.S. 
tax  officials  had  had  their  way,  delivered  a 
severe  blow  to  Canadian  economic  develop- 
ment to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  based  oa 
U.S.  capital  investment  here. 

The  basic  doctrine  of  tax  reciprocity,  as  it 
prevails  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  is  that  U.S.  Investment  in  Canada 
operates  under  Canadian  law  as  to  taxes  and ' 
other  administrative  matters.  Similarly. 
Canadian  investment  In  the  United  States 
operates  under  U.S.  law,  with  no  duplication 
of  taxes  or  interference  from  Canadian 
authorities. 

As  the  Premium  Iron  Ore  case  has  demon- 
strated, this  is  not  good  enough  for  U.S. 
Federal..tax  officials.  Back  in  1956.  acting  on 
a  tax  informer  tip,  they  assessed  this  com- 
pany, which  is  wholly  subject  to  Canadian 
law,  for  back  taxes  in  the  war  years  when 
Canada  allowed  it  tax  exemption  as  a  de- 
velopment incentive. 

The  claim  rested  on  the  contention  that 
since  Premium  Iron  Ore  is  financed  by  the- 
Cyrus  Eaton  interests,  and  Mr.  Eaton  re- 
sides in  the  United  States,  the  company  was 
subject  to  U.S.  tax.  Not  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  sharp  critic  of  some 
U.S.  policies,  notably  In  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  United  States  attempt  to  collect  taxes 
from  a  Canadian  property  of  his  has  a  bad 
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odor  of  political  notlve,  repugnant  to 
Canadian  thought. 

The  Canadian  Oovernment  protested  for- 
mally against  this  claim,  both  under  the  St. 
Laurent  and  the  Dlefenbaker  regimes.  The 
U.S.  tax  court  described  the  claim  as  "Incon- 
sistent" and  ruled  against  it.  Now  the  U.S> 
court  of  appeal  in  Cincinnati  has  upheld  this 
finding. 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  U.8.  tax  officials  will 
be  content  with  the  verdict.  Reportedly, 
they  may  still  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Co\u"t.  But  two  clear  verdicts  are  enough  to 
remove  any  legitimate  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
tax  attempt  was  unfounded.  In  view  of  the 
Impact  upon  Canadlan-U.S.  relations,  it  was 
unwise  in  the  first  place. 


PROPOSED  IRRIGATION  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoBo  at  this  point  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Garrison  Diversion  Con- 
servancy District  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Asomo  Aprh.  9.   1969.  bt  the 
Board  or  Dixxctors  or  ths  OARaiaoK  Di- 

VSaSION  CONSERVANCT  DISTRICT,  RXQUXSTIMO 

AN  Expanded  Irrigation  Research  Prooeam 
IN  North  Dakota  bt  the  AoaicvLTxntAL  Re- 
search Service 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Diversion  Conserv- 
ancy District,  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  established  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  the  Garrison  di- 
version project.  Is  vitally  Interested  in  the 
successful  development  of  irrigation  in  North 
Dakota  as  ptpposed  under  this  project;  and 
Whereas  the  conservancy  district  recog- 
nizes the  valuable  work  that  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  in  irrigation  research  on  the 
development  farms  in  North  Dakota  and 
commends  these  agencies  for  their  endeavors 
in  this  field;  and 

Whereas  the  conservancy  district  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  a  continuing  and  expanded 
Irrigation  research  program  that  will  provide 
the  farmers  in  the  Garrison  diversion  proj- 
ect area,  where  irrigation  is  a  relatively  un- 
tried method  of  farming,  the  basic  Informa- 
tion they  need  about  irrigation;  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Conservancy  District  that  funds  in- 
cluded In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  agricul- 
tural research  activities  In  North  DsJcota 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  to  undertake  new  ir- 
rigation research  projects  after  the  projects 
presently  under  way  are  completed,  which 
completion  Is  scheduled  for  the  current  year; 
and  _ 

Whereas  the  North  Dakota  State  Legisla- 
ture has  appropriated  funds  to  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
acquire  and  partially  develop  a  section  of 
land  near  Carrington,  N.  Dak.,  for  an  irri- 
gation experiment  station  which  station  is 
very  typical  of  the  soils,  climate,  topography, 
and  drainage  of  the  Garrison  diversion  proj- 
ect and  will  provide  a  permanent  site  for 
a  continuing  irrigation  research  program  in 
North  Dakota;  and 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Diversion  Conserv- 
ancy District  believes  that  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  way  in  which  to  obtain  the 
essential  irrigation  research  data  is  through 
a  program  accomplished  by  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
and  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  this  Carrington  Station: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Retolved  t>y  the  board  of  direotort  of  the 
Qarriion  Diver$ion  Coruervancy  Diatrict,  ut 
meeting  duly  aaaembU'd  at  Harvey,  N.  Dak., 
thia  2d  day  of  April  1959,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  urged  to 
appropriate  adequate  funds  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  will  be  available  for  the  In- 
auguration of  an  expanded  irrigation  re- 
search program  in  North  Dakota  by  ths 
Agricultural  Research  Service  at  the  Carring- 
ton Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Scnatf!  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Senators  WIllum  Lancer  and 
Milton  R.  Touno;  Congressman  Qttxntin 
BuRDiCK  and  IX>n  L.  Short;  and  the  Director 
of  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Rot  a.  Holand,  Chairman. 

Attest: 

Vernon  S.  Coons,  Secretary. 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, April  15  each  year  generally  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  Federal  income 
tax  day. 

Today  being  April  15,  it  would  seem 
to  be  appropriate  that  we  should  paiise 
to  consider  the  reasons  why  such  high 
Federal  taxes  are  necessary. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  published  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  leading  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  this 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcori), 
as  follows: 

Thoughts  roR  April  15 

It  has  long  been  a  truism  that  high  taxes 
make  people  disdain  the  law.  That  has  been 
notoriously  the  case  in  Prance,  for  example; 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  the  case  In  the 
United  Stetes. 

Thus  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  this 
newspaper  showed  that  two  out  of  five  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  interviewed  admitted  cheat- 
ing on  their  returns.  It  was  not  that  they 
used  every  legal  provision  to  their  advantage, 
but  that  they  deliberately  short-changed  the 
Oovernment. 

Though  such  a  poll. naturally  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  be  statistically  precise  for  the  whole 
Nation,  it  is  at  least  Indicative  of  the  mood 
of  quite  a  few  people.  Others,  who  wouldn't 
think  of  cheating,  pay  their  taxes  with 
annoyance,  anger,  or  disgust. 

Por  the  Government  to  create  such  a  mood 
is  bad  enough;  what  is  worse  is  that  the 
thing  doesn't  end  there.  Excessive  taxation 
breeds,  in  many  people,  a  disrespect  for  the 
Government  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  much  of 
what  the  Oovernment  does  with  tax  money 
Invites  both  disrespect  for  Government  and 
the  corrosion  of  Individual  morality. 

Consider  the  farm  program,  for  one  in- 
stance. People  with  a  tradition  of  self- 
reliance  become  inured  to  accepting  Pederal 
handouts.  Some  of  them,  oppressed  by  con- 
trols, become  lawbreakers.  Meantime  the 
entire  spectacle  hardly  enhances  the  dignity 
of  Government.  Because  Congress  refuses  to 
face  today's  farm  facts,  the  program  resem- 
bles something  dreamed  up  in  a  madhouse. 
And  yet  a  good  hunk  of  the  tax  dollar  goes  to 
pay  for  this  folly. 


Similarly,  few  haatiliy  Tet«rans  can  possi- 
bly believe  that  they  ars  entitled  to  Innu- 
merable Pederal  benefits,  but  they  keep  oa 
taking  them  because  they  are  available;  why 
not  get  what  the  others  are  getting?  Por  lu 
part  Congress,  skittish  of  Imagined  political 
hot  water,  refuses  to  reform  and  reduce  the 
veterans'  program.  Again,  for  ths  public  at 
large,  the  Impression  Is  created  of  the  Oov- 
ernment handling  tax  money  In  a  silly 
fashion. 

The  more  the  Government  gets  into  mat- 
ters of  private  concern,  the  more  these  twin 
effects  show  up— the  undtrminlng  of  Indi- 
vidual Independence  and  the  placing  of 
Oovernment  in  an  unattractive  or  ridiculous 
light. 

And  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  not 
auspicious.  There  are  too  many  in  Con- 
gress who  want  to  expand  Government  much 
further,  apparently  without  limit.  They  are 
looking  at  human  existence  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telesco(>e,  for  Oovernment 
Is  not  and  cannot  be  the  generator  of  wealth, 
as  our  own  history  abundantly  proves.  On 
the  contrary,  every  expansion  of  Oovern- 
ment, paid  for  through  higher  taxes  or  more 
Inflation,  is  a  powerful  depressant  on  the  true 
sotirces  of  wealth.  ExlsUng  taxes  are  already 
far  too  high  for  sound  economic  growth. 

To  put  it  another  way.  Just  suppose  that 
we  had  sound  money  and  confidence  that 
the  Government  was  going  to  keep  it  sound: 
that  we  had  a  Oovernment  constantly  cut- 
ting spending,  gradually  paying  off  the  debt 
and  reducing  taxes.  The  effect  would  be  elec- 
tric; the  economic  goals  proclaimed  by  the 
statists  would  seem  piddling  by  comparison 
to  what  a  free  people  would  accomplish.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  our  history,  and  It  seems 
Incredible  that  so  many  peopls  can  manage 
to  misread  it. 

We  all  know,  or  ought  to.  that  this  Oov- 
ernment was  founded  in  reaction  to  eseeases 
of  government.  It  was  meant  to  be  limited, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  people 
who  founded  It  understood  that  In  the  freest 
possible  play  of  individual  initiative  was 
not  only  the  best  guard  against  tyranny  but 
also  the  surest  route  to  material  abundance. 
And  so  long  as  the  Government  remained 
limited  It  was  not  the  target  of  the  wide- 
spread disrespect  of  the  people. 

Now  In  these  reflections  on  April  16  It  is 
certainly  not  our  purpose  to  condone  those 
who  cheat  on  their  taxes.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  It  Is  an  Inevitable  reaction  to 
e:(orbltant  taxation — a  tax  revolt  In  fact — 
and  a  part  of  the  general  malady  of  big  gov- 
ernment. 

After  all.  Oovernment  can  hardly  expect 
anything  but  disrespect  when  it  permlu  ex- 
cessive taxation  and  Inflation  to  cheat  the 
people  of  their  present  livelihood  and  future 
hopes. 


CURRENT  SPENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  based  on  a  compilation  by  Tax 
Foundation,  Inc.,  showing  the  present 
status  of  current  spending  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  (H-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Senator    Btro    or   Vircxnia 

As  Congress  returns  from  Its  Baster  recess. 
It  is  faced  with  partially  enacted  legislation 
which,  in  its  present  status,  clearly  shows  a 
trend  toward  enactment  of  new  spending 
legislation  far  in  excess  of  administration 
requests. 

Senate  action  on  spending  legislation  it 
has  considered  would  Increase  requested 
amounts  by  24  percent,  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives   Increases   in   legislation   It 
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has  oonsidered  so  far  are  averaging  la  per- 
cent. 

I  base  these  statements  on  my  own  Inter- 
pretation of  a  strictly  factual  compilation 
by  Tax  Poundation,  Inc.,  which  shows  cur* 
rently  active  bills  carrying  new  spending  au- 
thority, and  their  status  through  Tuesday, 
March  34.  1950,  as  Congress  recessed  for  the 
Easter  holidays. 

The  Tax  Poundation  Is  an  Independent  or- 
ganization which  I  hold  in  the  highest  re- 
gard for  Ita  research  In  the  fleld  of  govern- 
ment. 

Por  years  the  foundation  has  been  keeping 
a  running  box  score  on  sptnding  legislation 
action  In  each  session  of  Congress.  The 
present  compilation  is  the  first  in  lu  cur- 
rent series  for  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  Incompleted  legislative 
action  to  date,  the  compilation  shows: 

1.  Some  degree  of  action  to  date  has  been 
taken  on  administration  proposals  totaling 
$10,963  million. 

CoHgre»»ional  action  on  requetled  new  spending  authority 

'  (In  mlUlonsj 
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Tyi*  of  new  .<|M-n<llne   (ohllfstionul) 
iiuthorlty    tiy    bill  or   iiroicrani,   uud 
fl.scal  year 

Admin- 
btrution 
re<iue9l 

♦ 

Hoaw 
com- 
mittee 
action 

Pa.<wied 

by 
Ilouae 

Senate 
com- 
mittee 
uctlon 

Paiiied 

by 
Senute 

Hoav 

versu.1 

requests 

Senate 

versus 

requests 

Approprtatlnns: 

»1  suppl.-infntal  (1M8) 

$ZH«5 
7W 
172 

401 

TO 

-74 

$2,400 

781 
470 

472 
61 

-eo 

»2,(W7 
7HI 
470 

472 

61 

-68 

-$208 

-8 
-f298 

-19 

-9 

-5 

Trpa-wry  iin<I  Tax  Court  (I960) 

Postal  deflcit  (l«K)) 

Interior    I>«partinent    and    roUt«d 
McnriM  (IWO) 

District  or  Columbiii,  Federal  hinds 

(IWO) 

Deduct  ap|m>prlBtlons  to  llquldste 
oontntct  outboriiy 

Total  appropriations ........ 

4.  313 

4.1ft5 

4.372 

+58 

Contract  outlKirlty: 

(iriint5  (or  urban  renewal  (1959-'6S).. 

1.450 
200 

1,600 
297 

$2,100 
565 

$2,100 
465 

+50 
+97 

+$650 
+265 

Oranu  lor  alr|>orts  (IWM>-«3) 

287 

Total  contract  autliorlty. ......,., 

i.cao 

1,787 

287 

2.685 

2,565 

+147 

+815 

Authority  to  expend  flt>ni  debt  receipts: 
Loans  for  coIWe  liou.HinK  (IVSO) 

200 

400 

400 
125 

300 
125 

+200 

+100 
+125 

Loans  for  ro!lec«  edurationa]  f  icUi- 
ties  (!».■») 

Coo|>eratlve  bousing  mortcafe  pur. 
chusM  (lMt») 

76 

aoo 

+75 
+300 

Direct   bouslnc   loans  to  veterans 
(IVSW) 

300 

300 
300 

1,375 
3,176 

150 
300 

1,375 
3,175 

+150 

Aid  to  doprewed  areiw  (19.'»)     . 

fiO 

1.375 
3,175 

aoo 

+250 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMO 
or  19»'<t) 

1,375 
3,175 

750 

Intcniatlonal  Bank  (!».'«  or  lOflD) 

Tennewee  Valley  Authority  revenue 
bonds  (XttM) ....... . 

+550 

Total   authority  to  expend  from 
debt  receipts 

5,000 

6,075 

aoo 

6,675 

6,425 

+1, 12.S 

-f625 

Total  new  spending  (obi  1  (rational) 
aulborlty 

10,063 

12,067 

4,960 

8,340 

7,000 

+1.331 

+1,540 

../1«•I^!  ^tJ^***  **"  ^^^  ^  ■°"**  •**«'•*  °"  clt  assumed  approval  of  a  recommended  In- 

K^^n^*"?"  P?kP^^  *^^""«  •''•*^0  """  <=^*"«  »°  PO«tal  ratas  to  yieW  wSJ  mmion 

ivSw  mlllSn"'  '''•"  ""'  •'•'^°  °^""°°  *^  •?*  Ho"««  reduced  tota/postaT  appTopS: 

S^H^,?,:.*,.      -.^*  tlons  by  $52  million.    On  the  basis  of  exist- 

»drninut«H^!f  ^  *°.  "*""*  *'*^**  °"  ^^^  ''*'*"•  ^^«  estimated  appropriation  of  »470 

administration    propoeaU     totaling    610.913  million  for  the  postal  deficit  is  an  increase 

?^o  o^'  'If""'"^  them  by  $1,331  million  to  of  t298  million  over  the  estimate  in  the 
ei^.<£44  million.  budget. 

nH«ti^*  it!!rf  !.**"  "?*  *J^**^  °"  *°5'  "PP*""-  *■  '^*  *""  authorizing  commitments  to  the 
prtatlon  legislation;  it  has  dealt  only  with  International  Monetary  Pund  and  the  Inter- 
spending  authority  outalde  of  effective  an-  national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
nual  appropriation  control;  the  administra-  opment.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  provides 
tlon  requesta  have  been  increased  in  each  that  it  shall  not  be  effective  until  after  the 
instance.  beginning  of  fiscal  1960.    As  reported  to  the 

5.  The  only  reductions  under  administra-  House,  it  would  be  eflectKe  in  fiscal  1959.  as 
tlon  requesta  appear  in  House  of  Representa-  proposed  by  the  administration.  The  6IJ375 
tlves  action  on  some  itams  for  which  final  million  contribution  to  the  International 
spending  authority  is  provided  in  regular  Monetary  Pund  is  ah  Immediate  budget  ex- 
appropriation  bills.  penditure  under  the  admlnistrationjjroposal 
I  append  the  Tax  Poundation  tabulation  *"**  ^^  deferment  would  unbalance  the  fiscal 
"Congressional  Action  on  Requested  New  ^^^  budget  by  a  substantial  amount.  More 
Spending  Authority — Status  Through  March  ^^*"  *^  billion  of  this  amount  would  be  paid 
24.  1959,"  with  explanatory  notes-                        ^"   *  non-interest-bearing  note,  which   be- 

comes  a  part  of  the  public  debt.    Ita  defer- 
»/a/M«  through  Mar.  2^,  1959  »     ™®°*  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  urgency 

of  an  Increase  in  the  debt  celling,  believed 
by  the  administration  to  be  necessary  before 
June  30.  The  $3,175  million  commitment  for 
the  International  Bank,  while  the  same  type 
of  spending  authority  as  that  for  the  Pund, 
Is  not  expected  to  become  a  budget  expendi- 
ture. This  commitment  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  financing  or  t^e  Bank's  operaUons 
by  sale  erf  bonds. 

5.  The  tabulation  reflecte  possibilities  for 
affecting  the  budget  situation  adversely,  from 
the  expendltxire  side  only,  at  this  stage.  Re- 
jection in  whole  or  in  part  of  administra- 
tion proposals  for  increases  In  tax  revenues, 
which  have  made  lltOe  progress  as  yet.  or 
losses  in  revenues  resulting  from  actions  by 
Congress,  also  could  have  serious  effects  upon 
the  budget,  either  In  fiscal  1960  or  immedi- 
ately succeeding  years. 

6.  Comparisons  for  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress relate  to  the  latest  stage  of  action.  No 
appropriations  bUls  have  been  acted  upon  in 
the  Senate  thus  far. 


I  See  explanatory  notes,  following  this  table. 

Zxflanatort  Notes  Relating  to  Preceding 
tabtn.ation  on  "congressional  action  on 
RsQtnsTiD  New  Spending  AtrrHoamr— 
Status  Through  March  34,  1959" 

1.  The  tabulation  covers  only  spending  au- 
thority requiring  no  further  action  by  Con- 
gress In  advance  of  Incurrence  of  obligations. 
The  three  types  of  s(>ending  authority,  as 
recognized  in  the  budget,  are  appropriations, 
contract  authority,  and  authority  to  expend 
from  debt  receipts — the  latter  two  represent- 
ing the  so-called  "back  door"  approaches  to 
the  Treasury.  Authorizations  to  appropriate, 
which  require  ftirther  action  by  Congress  and 
are  not  considered  at  this  point  as  within  the 
budget,  are  excluded.  Thus,  the  tabulation 
omita  certain  authorizations  to  appropriate 
in  the  housing  and  depressed  areas  bills. 
The  House  committee  version  of  the  housing 
bill.  In  addition  to  the  various  amounta  car- 
ried in  the  tabulation,  also  authorizes  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  for  loans  to  nonprofit 
corporations  for  housing  for  elderly  persons. 


as  well  as  smaller  amounto  for  other  purposes. 
It  also  revives  a  public  housing  program 
which  could  cost  $3.7  billion  under  a  1949 
authorization  of  appropriations,  according  to 
official  estimates.  The  Senate-approved  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  in  addition  to  providing 
spending  authority  listed  In  the  tabulation, 
also  authorizes  appropriations  of  $89.5  mil- 
lion for  specific  purposes,  plus  an  indefinite 
amount  for  administrative  coeto. 

a.  Spending  authority  intended  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  current  fiscal  1959,  in  fiscal 
1960.  and  in  other  future  years  is  combined 
in  a  single  tabulation.  Measures  listed  for 
fiscal  1959  include  those  which  would  be  ef- 
fective in  the  current  year  if  enacted  before 
June  30,  even  though  comparable  proposals 
may  be  a  part  of  the  administration  fiscal 
1900  program. 

3.  The  postal  deficit  is  the  only  part  of 
postal  costa  which  affecta  the  budget.  Ap- 
propriations from  postal  receipts  are  omitted 
from  the  tabulation.  The  budget  estimate 
of  $172  million  for  the  fiscal  1960  postal  defl- 


FTOEL  CASTRO  OP  CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  when  some  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate publicly  criticized  Castro  of  Cuba 
for  the  blcxHl  baths  he  was  carrying  on 
in  Cuba  and  for  his  violation  of  all  the 
civilized  rules  of  fair  procedure  in  the 
trial  of  war  criminals,  statements  at- 
tributed to  Castro  cam6  out  of  Cuba, 
that  the  executions  would  be  limited  to 
those  who,  the  Castro  followers  were 
satisfied,  were  guilty  of  having  com- 
mitted atrocities  tinder  the  Batista 
regime. 

Some  of  us,  including  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  have  been  very  criti- 
cal  of   the   inhumanity,   brutality,   and 
totalitarianism  of  the  Batista  regime,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Subcommittee    on    Latin- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  led  the  fight  in  that 
committee  for  a  cessation  of  the  ship-, 
ment  of  American  arms  to  Batista.    We 
who  had  taken  that  position  felt  that 
the  explanation  given  by  Castro  was  no 
justification  for  inhumanity  to  man,  and 
that  the  sound,  civilized  principles  of  the 
Geneva  convention  should  be  followed  in 
Cuba. 

I  have  before  me  a  news  dispatch 
dated  at  Havana,  April  14,  all  of  which 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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April  15 


printed  in  the  Ricoro.  but  a  part  of  the 
article  reads  as  follows: 

Premier  Castro  ha«  Btated  that  those  con- 
victed  of  counterrevolutionary  activities 
\\'ould  be  executed  by  Arlng  squad.  Some  2 
weeks  ago  five  men  were  arrested  for  oon- 
eplrlng  to  kill  Dr.  Castro.  They  were  lodged 
In  La  Cabafia  fortress  across  the  bay  from 
Havana,  where  some  "war  criminals"  of  the 
Batista  regime  are  awaiting  trial. 

The  article  continues  by  pointing  out 
that  one  person  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  because  of  the  alleged  sale  of 
marijuana. 

Although  Dr.  Castro  said  in  a  public 
speech  that  those  trafllcklng  In  narcotics, 
those  Involved  In  Illegal  gambling.  In  coun- 
terrevolutionary activities,  and  those  who 
misappropriated  fxinds  would  be  executed 
by  firing  squad,  no  legislation  has  been 
'    approved  fixing  this  penalty. 

It  Is  with  sadness  that  I  report  such 
an  announcement  coming  out  of  Cuba. 
I  still  think  a  system  of  government  by 
law,  based  upon  fair  procedure,  ought  to 
prevail  if  the  head  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment wants  to  represent  that  his  is  a 
government  of  freedom,  personal  liberty, 
and  fair  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Cuba  Ar- 
rests Nine  in  Plot,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  15.  1959,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cuba  Akrests  Nini  in  Plot — Othkrs  Are 
Reported  Involved  in  Anti-Castro 
CONSPISACT 

Havana,  April  14.— Nine  persons,  including 
a  former  councilman  of  the  municipality  of 
Regla  across  the  bay  from  Havana,  have 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  revolutionary  government.  The 
group  was  arrested  In  a  meeting  In  a  house 
In  Regla. 

The  police  say  they  found  documents  that 
will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  others  Involved  in 
the  conspiracy.  A  report  circulating  In 
Havana  today  said  that  "lOth  of  March" 
bombs  and  arms  were  seized  In  the  house, 
although  this  has  not  been  comflrmed  by 
the  police,  March  10  was  the  date  on,  which 
the  former  President  Fulgenclo  Batista 
seized  control  of  the  Government  In  1952. 
thus  Unking  the  conspiracy  to  the  former 
regime. 

PrenUer  Castro  has  stated  that  those  con- 
victed of  counterrevolutionary  activities 
would  be  executed  by  firing  squad.  ,Some 
3  weeks  ago  five  men  were  arrested  for  con- 
spiring to  kill  Eh-.  Castro.  They  were  lodged 
in  La  Cabafia  Portress  across  the  bay  from 
Havana,  where  some  800  "war  criminals"  of 
the  Batista  regime  are.  awaiting  trial. 

The  appeal  of  Herlbcfto  Bertematy  Rod- 
riguez, who  was  condemned  AprU  19  to  be 
executed  if  convicted  of  the  sale  of  mari- 
juana, will  be  presented  tonight  In  La 
Cabafia. 

Although  Dr.  Castro  said  In  a  public 
speech  that  those  trafficking  in  narcotics, 
those  Involved  in  illegal  gambling,  in  coun- 
terrevolutionary activities  and  those  who 
misappropriated  public  funds  would  be  ex- 
ecuted by  firing  squad,  no  legislation  has 
been  approved  fixing  this  penalty.  How- 
ever, Bertematy  was  sentenced  imder  article 
1«  of  the  Rebel  Criminal  Code,  which  was 
interpreted  by  the  court  to  apply  the  death 
penalty  to  any  crime  it  considered  to  be 
to  the  social  detrim,ent  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  printed 


in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  an  article 
entitled  "Costa  Rican  Denies  Charges 
by  Castro,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  14,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Costa  Rican  DkNtra  Charoks  bt  Castro 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  April  13. — Pormer 
President  Jos«  Figueres  hu  indignantly 
denied  charges  by  Premier  Pldel  Castro  of 
Cuba  that  he  was  an  "agent  of  Yankee  im- 
perialism." 

In  a  recorded  speech  broadcast  today.  Dr. 
Figueres  said:  "I  want  the  support  of  the 
people,  not  the  rabble.  I  do  not  want  to 
happen  to  me  what  has  happened  in  other 
Central  American  countries,  where  they 
have  substituted  the  rabble  for  the  people 
in  order  to  claim  popular  support." 

At  this  point  his  audience  of  veterans  of 
the  1948  revolt  here  shouted.  'Down  with 
Pldel  Castro."    Figueres  did  not  intervene. 

Warning  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
l)etween  genuine  democratic  revolutions  and 
those  prompted  by  rabble-supported  dem- 
agogues, he  continued:  "In  every  American 
country  there  exists  a  Communist  nucleus 
that  backs  a  demogogue's  leadership  solely 
to  overthrow  it  later  and  establish  not 
merely  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  but 
mob  dictatorship. 

Havana,  April  13.— Dr.  Castro  said  today 
that  elections  In  Cuba  would  be  delayed 
imtil  his  revolutionary  government  had 
finished  its  work. 

He  also  repeated  the  charge  that  his 
enemies  were  buying  arms  In  Miami  and 
preparing  a  campaign  against  him  there. 


NOMINATION  OF  CLARE  BOOTHS 
LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  this  morning  I  asked  Mrs. 
Luce  some  que.stions  concerning  her  rec- 
ord and  her  statements.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  asked  if 
questions  on  those  subjects  had  been 
asked  when  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Luce  to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy  wjis 
being  considered.  She  said  they  had  not 
been  asked.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  she  said  something  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  was  a  private  hearing,  not  a 
public  hearing. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Luce  if  I  was  a  partici- 
pant in  that  hearing.  She  said  I  was. 
I  asked  her  if  she  believed  I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  at  that  time. 
She  said  she  believed  I  was.  I  told  her 
I  was  certain  that  she  was  mistaken. 

But  I  always  document  my  statements. 
Therefore,  let  the  Record  show  that  I 
had  not  even  been  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  until 
some  2  years  after  Mrs.  Luce  was  before 
the  committee  in  1953.  when  her  nomi- 
nation to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy  was 
considered. 

But  even  if  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  at  that  time.  I  probably 
would  not  have  asked  her  questions  on 
the  points  about  which  I  asked  her  this 
inorning,  because  I  was  not  aware  until 
recently  of  the  very  imfortunate  remarks 
which  she  made. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  before  I  go  to  the  committee 


room  to  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  this 
afternoon,  that  the  great  architect  of 
the  Ckxxl  Neighbor  Policy,  whose  mem- 
ory is  i*evered  all  over  Latin  America  and 
South  America,  was  Franklin  Roosevelt 
1  have  no  intention  of  voting  to  confirm 
the  nomination  as  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
of  anyone — man  or  woman — who  ad- 
mits, as  Mrs.  Luce  admitted  again  this 
morning,  that  she  did  say  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  the  only  President  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  who  lied 
us  into  a  war.  I  asked  her  to  document 
the  charge.  I  will  never  vote  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  anyone  who  ia  guilty. 
as  I  told  her  this  morning;,  of  such  sub- 
versive statements. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDIVI- 
DUAL SENATOR— ITS  DISINTE- 
GRATION—PART in:  RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY  PLATFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
February  and  again  last  month  I  plead- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  more 
democracy  in  the  Democratic  Party  in 
this  body. 

These  speeches  do  not  in  any  sense 
constitute  an  attempt  to  organize  a  re- 
volt or  to  .split  or  divide  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Senate.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  Senate,  like  the  coimtry.  urgent- 
ly needs  strong  leadership.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  intention  to  weaken  the  remark- 
ably able  leadership  of  our  majority 
leader.  I  think  he  has  served  his  party, 
the  Senate,  and  the  country  very  well. 
There  is  every  intention,  however,  to 
make  the  great  power  which  properly  in- 
heres in  his  ofBce  subject  to  the  kind  of 
direction  and  control  to  which  it  should 
be:  that  of  all  other  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. 

Since  I  last  spoke  in  the  Senate  on 
this  subject,  other  Senators  have  made 
criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  leader- 
ship. I  warmly  approve  each  of  these 
criticisms.  They  were  constructive  and 
positive.  They  were  calculated  to 
achieve  the  same  objective  I  seek:  that 
is.  the  opportunity  for  more  Democratic 
Senators  to  have  a  voice  in  Democratic 
policy  or  to  have  Democratic  policy  de- 
termined so  that  it  can  be  known  by  all 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
Senate. 

ricHT  roR  ruLL  scnat*  KcntnxNTAnoM  fot 
all  states 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  em- 
phatically clear  that  this  is  not  a  fight 
for  the  rights  of  individuals  who  happen 
to  be  US.  Senators.  It  la  a  fight  for 
full  representation  for  the  States  these 
Democratic  Senators  represent.  Once 
again,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  per- 
sonal, but  no  one  can  convince  me:  First, 
that  the  Senator  from  Texaa  is  in  any 
direct  sense  responsible  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  as  is  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin; or  second,  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  as  much  about  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  As  long  as  the 
Senators  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  are 
denied  the  rights  to   have  anything  to 
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say  about  where  our  party  is  going  in 
this  body,  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, niinoia,  and  Pennsylvania  are  de- 
nied that  right  too.  Thiais  a  fight  for 
full  repreeentatlcm  in  the  Benate  of  the 
United  States  for  all  Americana. 

ACZDTXST:  aXSTTLTS 

But  It  is  more  than  this.  Mr.  President, 
and  this  is  why  I  am  speaking  today.  In 
the  hard-eyed  view  of  many,  the  test  of 
any  legislative  body  is  not  in  its  pro- 
cedures or  organization — however  good 
or  bad.  Just  or  unjust  they  may  be.  The 
real  test  Is  in  the  results:  The  laws  which 
a  legislative  body  writes  onto  the  statute 
tKMks  or  fails  to  write. 

How  do  we  measure  these  results? 
How  do  we  tell  whether  a  legislative 
body  Is  or  is  not  doing  the  job  it  should 
do?  What  fair,  objective  standard  of 
evaluation  is  available? 

Every  Senator,  every  editorial  writer — 
in  fact,  every  interested  citizen — has  his 
own  subjective  standard  of  assessment. 
These  standards  differ  so  that  what  one 
competent  and  honest  critic  would  call 
a  distinguished  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, another  equally  competent  and 
honest  critic  might  call  a  disaster  for 
America  and  mankind. 

rAITT  PLAT70UC   AS  STANDAtD 

No  standard,  therefore,  can  satisfy 
everyone  or  come  close  to  it.  There  is 
one  standard,  however,  that  can  meas- 
ure objectively  and  precisely  the  per- 
formance of  a  party.  That  is  the  stand- 
ard which  the  party  itself  has  adopted. 
The  national  platform  of  a  political 
party  was  freely  established  by  responsi- 
ble members  of  that  party  before  its 
candidates  went  to  the  American  people 
to  ask  for  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  performance  of  a 
party  in  compliance  with  its  platform 
measures  a  moral  responsibility  that  was 
summed  up  simply,  bluntly,  and.  I  think, 
brilliantly  by  former  President  Harry  8. 
Truman  in  his  Memoirs,  when  he  wrote: 

The  platform  of  a  political  party  is  a 
promise  to  the  pubUc.  Unlaas  a  man  can 
run  on  his  party's  platform — and  try  to 
carry  it  out,  if  elected — ^he  U  not  an  honest 
man  •  •  •.  When  I  was  elected  President. 
I  tried  to  carry  out  the  platform  promises 
that  had  been  made.  The  basic  principle  in 
all  of  those  platforms  was  the  benefit  of 
the  average  man  who  has  no  pull  in  Wash- 
ington. To  me,  party  platforms  are  con- 
tracts with  the  people,  and  I  always  looked 
upon  them  as  agreemenu  that  had  to  be 
earned  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frwn  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  must  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  C<Hnmittee,  which  is  scheduled 
for  3  o'clock. 

.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  read  the 
prepared  text  of  the  Senator's  speech, 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  its 
maj(H>  premise,  which  I  believe  is  a  plea 
on  the  part  of  Democratic  Senators  for  a 
^ecognition  that  a  political  platform  is  a 
solemn  promise  made  by  a  political  party. 
In  the  form  of  an  offer  of  a  political 
contract 

As  I  said  In  the  Senator's  home  State 
a  week  ago  last  night,  as  I  supported  the 
position  he  has  taken  in  the  Senate  for 


greater  Democratic  practices  and  pro- 
cedures within  the  operations  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  duty  to 
the  American  people  to  keep  faith  with 
its  pledges  of  1956,  in  the  last  contract  it 
offered.  And  come  1960,  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  1960  platform,  from  the 
standpoint  of  evaluating  the  degree  to 
which  in  good  faith  we  have  tried  to  keep 
our  pledges  of  1956. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  performing  a  great  sei-vice  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  by  having  the  courage 
and  the  forthrightness  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  make  his  plea 
for  carrying  out  the  pledges  of  our  party : 
and  I  am  proud  to  associate  myseli  with 
his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
Icnow  of  no  one,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
Senate,  whose  support  I  would  rather 
have.  He  has  always  demonstrated  in- 
tegrity and  couiage,  and  he  has  said 
exactly  what  was  on  his  mind,  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  support  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  to  have. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  primarily  responsible  to  the  platform 
of  his  party,  and  the  responsibility  of 
Senators  to  the  platform  is  of  a  different 
degree.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  recognized  emphati- 
cally and  clearly.  For  instaixce,  in  the 
Report  of  the  LaPollette-Monroney  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress,  in  March 
1946,  there  was  this  affirmation: 

Strong  recommendations  were  made  for 
formal  expression  within  the  Congress — 

I  repeat,  "within  the  Congress"— of  the 
main  policies  of  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  These  recommendations  called  for 
some  mechanism  which  could  bring  about 
more  party  accounubiUty  for  policies  and 
pledges  announced  and  made  in  the  na- 
tional platforms  of  the  major  political 
ptu'tles  •  •  *  only  through  the  expression  of 
the  wlU  of  the  people  by  their  supi>ort  of 
political  parties  on  the  basis  of  their  platform 
pledges  can  the  majority  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

rrrrtras  pxaroaiCANCE  as  louisvu: 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  that 
we  measure  the  performance  of  the 
Senate  against  our  party  platform. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  make  this  pro- 
posal as  constructive  as  possible.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  look  ahead,  rather  than 
behind.  The  record  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress is  history.  We  can  quan-el  over 
the  promises  it  kept  and  the  promises  it 
did  not  keep.  But  such  recriminations 
would  serve  a  far  less  useful  purpose 
than  to  look  strictly  to  the  future :  to  set 
forth  the  promises  that  were  made  by 
our  Democratic  Party  in  1956  that  have 
not  yet  been  kept,  but  which  our  party 
can  still  redeem  this  year  and  next. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  frequent 
caucuses  of  the  Democratic  Party  would 
be  immensely  helpful  in  giving  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  the  force  it  needs  for  re- 
demption of  these  promises.  There  are 
other  vital  procedural  changes  that 
would  help,  too,  such  as  expansion  of 


the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  or 
promulgation  of  a  Sexuite  DemocraUe 
program,  announced  as  luch  by  any  re- 
sponsible  Democratic  affenoy  In  the 
Senate,  including  the  majority  leader. 

But  I  shall  willingly  concede  that  If 
the  following  significant  pledges  of  the 
1956  platform  are  honored  by  the  United 
States  Senate  this  year  or  next,  then  the 
party  leadership  will  have  demonstrated 
its  practical  party  responsibility, 
whether  caucuses  are  held  or  are  not 
held. 

STILL-TO-ai-KEPT  PLB0B8 

The  performance  of  the  party  with 
regard  to  thes«  promises — ratified  by  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in 
1956 — between  now  and  sine  die  ad- 
jourrunent  in  1960,  will  be  the  test. 

The  still-to-be-kept  promises  from 
the  1956  Democratic  platform  that  fol- 
low are  the  major  pledges  made  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  ai-e 
often  forgotten  between  elections.  In 
the  case  of  these  pledges,  I  shall  mention 
the  citizens  to  whom  the  promises  have 
been  made,  and  who  await  their  ful- 
fillment. 

First  of  all,  we  assumed  responsibility 
to  the  children  in  cro«'ded  schoolrooms, 
by  promising — and  this  promise  is  yet  to 
be  kept: 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  Party  to  •  •   • 
legislation    providing    Federal    financing   to    4f 
assist  States  and  local  communities  to  build 
schools. 

Second.  We  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  promising  the  families  who  ai-e 
without  homes  of  their  own — and  this  is 
another  promise  yet  to  be  kept: 

We  pledge  •  •  •  that  the  avallablUty  of 

low-interest  housing  credit  will  be  kept  con- 
sistent with  the  expanding  housing  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Third.  We  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  promising  the  taxpayers  whose  taxes 
are  high  and  whose  incomes  are  mod- 
est— and  these  are  two  more  promises 
which  are  yet  to  be  kept: 

The  immediate  need  is  to  correct  the  In- 
equities In  the  tax  structure  which  reflect 
the  Republican  determination  to  favor  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

We  favcT  an  increase  In  the  present  per- 
sonal tax  exemption  ctf  9600  to  a  minimum  - 
of  at  least  $800. 

Military  and  budget  requirements  may 
make  this  Impractical,  but  certainly  the 
pledge  to  correct  inequities  should  be 
honored. 

Fourth.  We  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  promising  the  low  income,  non- 
union workers — and  these  are  two  more 
promises  which  are  yet  to  be  kept. 

We  feel  it  imperative  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  at  least  $1.25  an  hour. 

We  further  pledge  as  a  matter  of  priority 
to  extend  full  protection  of  the  (minimum 
wage  law)  •  •  •  to  all  workers  engaged  ia 
or  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

Fifth.  We  assumed  the  respwislbllity 
of  promising  the  families  who  live  in 
slums — and  this  is  another  promise 
which  is  yet  to  be  kept: 

We  favor  Increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  urban  redevelopment  and  re- 
newal programs. 

Sixth.  We  assumed  the  resp<mslbility 
of  promising  the  citizens  whose  rights 
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are  now  denied  because  ot  race  or  rell" 
gion — and  these  are  three  more  prom- 
ises yet  to  be  kept: 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  itself  to 
continue  Its  efforts  to  eliminate  illegal  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds  in  relation  to:  Pull 
rights  to  engage  In  gainful  occupation; 

Full  rights  to  enjoy  security  of  the  person. 

Full  rights  to  education  In  all  publicly 
sxipported  Institutions. 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  it  should  be 
acknowledged  that  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act  fulfills  the  platform  pledge  for  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  illegal  discrimination 
in  relation  to  the  full  right  to  vote;  and 
certainly  the  majority  leadership  de- 
serves great  credit  for  that  accomplish- 
ment. That  Act  is  the  first  civil-rights 
Act  in  80  years. 

Seventh.  We  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  promising  the  family  bread- 
winners who  are  without  jobs— and 
these  are  two  more  promises  which  are 
yet  to  be  kept: 

We  shall  continue  to  work  for  a  stronger 
unemployment  Insurance  system,  with 
broader  coverage  and  Increased  benefits  con- 
sistent with  rising  earnings. 

We  shall  also  work  for  the  establishment 
of  a  floor  to  assure  minimum  level  and  dura- 
tion of  benefits  and  fair  eligibility  rules. 

Eighth.  We  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  promising  the  families  who  are  mak- 
ing payments  on  mortgages  or  on  time- 
pasmient  plans — of  course  this  group 
Includes  most  American  families — and 
this  is  another  promise  which  is  yet  to 
be  kept: 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  vigilant  review 
of  our  debt  management  policy  In  order  to 
reduce  Interest  rates  In  the  service  of  our 

common  welfare.  t 

r 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  con- 
ducted the  Investigation  df  debt  manage- 
ment policy,  but  Congress  has  refused 
to  take  any  effective  action  to  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Everyone  knows  that  inter- 
est rates  have  been  rising. 

Ninth.  We  assimied  the  responsibility 
of  promising  the  citizens  whose  political 
influence  Is  conflned  to  their  votes — and 
again  another  promise  which  we  have 
yet  to  keep. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  Itself  to 
provide  effective  regulation  and  full  disclo- 
sure of  campaign  expenditures  and  contri- 
butions  In   elections   to  Federal    offices. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  Mr.  President,  we 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  promising 
the  family  farmers — and  this  is  another 
promise  which  we  have  yet  to  keep — 
that  we  would  improve  farm  income. 
The  pledge  in  the  platform  explicitly 
ties  the  party  to  90  percent  price  sup- 
ports and  the  extension  of  such  supports 
to  most  agricultural  commodities  not 
now  supported.  In  view  of  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  act.  in  1957  or  1958  to 
fulfill  the  Democratic  Party's  farm  plank 
in  any  part,  the  situation  is  now  such 
that  complete  platform  redemption  is 
impractical.  Any  measure  that  would 
improve  farm  income  to  any  significant 
Extent  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  about  as  much  as  could  be  fairly  ex- 
pected of  the  Democratic  majority. 
But  at  least  this  promise  to  the  family 
farmer  should  be  kept;  and  it  seems  a 
fair  reading  of  the  party  platform  In- 
dicates that  the  Senate  has  an  obliga- 


tion to  keep  at  least  that  part  of  the 
promise. 

These  are  explicit  or  reasonably  ex- 
plicit promises  made  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  its  1956  platform.  They  are 
the  principal  promises  made  to  10  very 
large  groups  of  forgotten  citizens.  They 
represent  promises  made  by  our  party 
to  what  President  Truman  called  "the 
average  person  who  has  no  pull  in  Wash- 
ington"; or  the  man  whose  political  in- 
fluence, like  the  farmer's,  is  dwindling 
and  is  relatively  small  between  elections. 
It  is  small,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  farmers  in  the  population, 
and  the  farmer's  importance  whert  the 
party  draws  up  its  campaign  appeal  for 
votes. 

I  have  omitted  pledges  which  could 
have  been  kept  but  are  now  impossible 
to  keep,  such  as  the  platform  pledge  for 
majority  cloture.  This  civil  rights 
promise  is  dead  until  1961  because  of  the 
successful  fight  led  by  the  majority 
leader  at  the  outset  of  this  session 
against  its  fulfillment. 

If  no  significant  additional  attempt  is 
made  by  the  leadership  to  fulfill  these 
promises.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  conclusion 
that  one-man  rule,  the  lack  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Senate  of  which  I  have 
complained,  is  not  getting  results  that 
caucuses  might  very  well  achieve. 

The  fact  is  that  many  Democratic 
Senators  ran  for  ofiBce  and  were  elected 
on  many  of  these  pledges.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  regular  systematic  legislative 
caucuses  called  to  consider  our  party's 
responsibility  to  its  platform  would  per- 
mit our  party,  with  its  2  to  1  majority  in 
the  Senate,  to  keep  many  of  these  15 
promises. 

Let  me  make  my  position  absolutely 
clear.  The  majority  leader  and  the 
Democratic  majority  m  the  85th  Con- 
gress did  an  excellent  Job  in  keeping 
promises  in  a  number  of  specific  fields: 
National  defense,  statehood,  postal  pay. 
power  and  water,  atomic  energy,  foreign 
aid,  and  international  trade.  But  in 
serving  the  interests  of  those  whose  in- 
fluence between  elections  dwindle  and 
disappear  until  it  is  time  to  ask  for  their 
support  again,  the  Democratic  majority 
still  has  a  big  job  to  do. 

CHAIXENCZ   TO   THE   LCAOEKSHIP 

The  85th  Congress  is  history,  but  near- 
ly 2  full  years  remam  to  the  86th.  This 
is  the  challenge  I  am  proposing  to  oui* 
leadership.  If  all  or  most  of  these  spe- 
cific pledges  made  by  our  party  to  the 
voters  of  America  are  kept  before  ad- 
journment in  1960,  the  majority  leader- 
ship will  have  given  a  ringing,  substan- 
tive answer  to  my  plea  for  more  Senate 
democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
promises  remain  empty  and  unanswered, 
it  will  be  clear  to  all  Americans  how  big 
a  stake  they  have  in  the  democracy  in 
the  Senate  for  which  I  have  been 
fighting. 

And  the  stake  in  Senate  democracy 
will  be  especially  big  for  the  parents  of 
the  child  in  the  crowded  school;  or  the 
young  couple  unable  to  meet  the  stiff  in- 
terest payments  necessai-y  for  a  decent 
home  or  the  $6,000  a  year  taxpayer 
struggling  to  support  his  family  imder  a 
burden  of  Federal  income  taxes  made 
heavier  because  of  vast  loooholes  for  the 
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oil  boys  and  the  capital-gains-exception 
boys  who  know  their  way  around  in 
Washington. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  will 
find  themselves  included,  not  once  but 
several  times,  in  the  categoi-ies  of  citi- 
zens for  whom  the  major  promises  made 
in  the  E>emocratic  platform  of  1956 
have  yet  to  be  kept. 

This  is  a  fight  for  those  who  exercise 
their  only  political  Influence  when  they 
go  Into  the  voting  booth  on  election  day 
and  cast  their  ballot  for  the  man  and 
party  that  promises  to  stand  for  their 
Interest. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  same  old  battle 
that  has  historically  perple.xed  repre- 
sentative government.  Special  interests 
are  immensely  skilled  In  finding  ways  of 
frustrating  the  general  Interest.  They 
will  continue  to  work  shrewdly  and  effec- 
tively to  keep  these  promises  from  being 
fulfilled  In  the  coming  2  years. 

A  regular  legislative  party  caucus, 
called  to  discharge  our  Democratic  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Democratic  platform 
is  one  answer.  This  is  the  traditional, 
proven  method  of  assuming  full  party 
responsibility  In  the  Senate.  But  the 
majority  leader  can  show  that  Senate 
democracy  is  not  the  only  way  to  meet 
our  responsibility.  He  can  answer  spe- 
cial Interest  pressure  by  driving  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  promised  to  the 
10  groups  of  citizens  who  are  still  wait- 
ing to  have  the  pledges  made  to  them 
fulfilled. 

Finally,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  liberal 
fighting  conservative.  We  have  as  much 
of  an  obligation  to  keep  promises  that 
might  be  classified  as  conservative  as 
we  have  to  keep  those  considered  liberal. 
Our  duty  is  to  do  what  we  said  we  would 
do.  This  is  a  matter  of  plain  morality. 
We  Democrats  have  made  promises  to 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans — average 
Americans  who  have  no  powerful  na- 
tional associations  or  labor  unions  or  in- 
fluential friends — to  secure  Justice  for 
them.  They  had  only  their  faith  that 
when  they  voted  Democratic  the  prom- 
ises made  to  them  would  be  kept.  We 
have  made  our  promises.  Now  we  have 
a  moral  duty  to  try  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearmg  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Wlsconsm  as  It  was  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  Senator  very  kindly  furnished  me. 
in  advance,  a  copy  of  his  address.  I 
want  to  Jom  with  him  In  his  remarks, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  fine 
presentation  he  has  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Nobody  has  more  clearly  or  dramati- 
cally or  sharply  nailed  down  the  issue 
than  the  Senator  from  Michigan  did 
when  he  pointed  out  that  not  only  have 
we  not  kept  the  party  pledge  with  re- 
gard to  unemployment  compensation, 
but  that  there  was  no  way  the  16  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  sponsored  the  Mc- 
Namara  unemployment  comptensation 
amendment  or  proposal  could  secure  a 
Democratic  oolicv  position.    The  Sena- 


tor from  Michigan  tried  in  every  way  he 
could  to  persuade  the  leadership  to  af- 
ford them  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore  the  policy  committee,  and  so  forth, 
in  order  to  achieve  a  position  of  the 
majority  <hi  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I  think  in  this  fight  he  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  how  urgently  neces- 
.sary  it  Is  to  develop  the  kind  of  institu- 
tion for  which  I  have  been  pleading — not 
simply  for  us  as  a  matter  of  our  own 
dignity  and  satisfaction,  but  for  the  peo- 
ple we  represent,  the  people  we  fight  for, 
and  to  if^hom  we  have  made  our 
promises. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  REQUEST  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 
SHOULD   BE    APPROVED 

Mr.  KX7CHEL.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
few  days  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  President's 
request  for  a  mutual  security  program 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

T>*o  years  ago,  after  a  thorough  re- 
view of  our  mutual  security  program,  this 
organization  was  created.  It  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  a  highly  con- 
structive supplement  to  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy,  was  organized.  This  Fund 
exists  to  help  the  economic  development 
of  peoples  leas  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
It  does  so  by  providing  long-term  repay- 
able loans.  Instead  of  grants  or  gifts,  to 
economically  and  technically  soimd  proj- 
ects In  a  characteristically  American 
fMhlon.  It  thU3  has  a  real  appeal  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Loans  can  only 
be  made  after  careful  review  by  a  com- 
-  petent  Board  of  I>lrectors,  and  only  to 
countries  outside  the  Communist  orbit. 
Loans  are  made  for  a  specified  period  of 
time,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  and 
only  for  projects  which  will  contribute 
to  the  long-term  economic  growth  of  the 
country  in  which  the  project  l8  under- 
taken. 

I  sincerely  believe  there  Is  an  Impera- 
tive need  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  its  place  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

ULATION    TO    rOKSICN    rOLICT 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Herter,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  declared  our  major 
foreign  policy  objectives  to  be: 

Plrst.  we  are  trying  to  establish  a  stable 
world  order,  buUt  on  a  durable  peace. 

Second,  we  are  encouraging  the  economic 
growth  of  free  nations,  far  both  practical 
and  humanitarian  reasonii. 

Our  third  objecUve  Is  to  gain  •▼er-wldeo- 
Ing  acceptance  of  the  Ides  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  individual. 

We  seek  to  achieve  these  objectives  by 
a  variety  of  means,  but  sound  economic 
development  In  underde\  eloped  countries 
plays  an  essential  part  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  them  all. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  20  new  nations  have  emerged  in  the 
world.  For  the  great  majority  of  them 
their  struggles  to  obtain  stability  and 
orderly  development  cannot  be  won  un- 
less the  poverty,   disease,   and   death. 


which   have   marked   their  course,  are 
overcome. 

For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  life, 
even  in  this  age  of  solar  and  nuclear 
power,  is  stUl  a  Hobbsian  nightmare— 
"brutish,  short,  and  nasty."  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  these  teeming  millions 
who  live  in  v.'hat  are  called  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will  be 
content  to  accept  these  conditions  for 
very  long.  They  seek  a  better  life.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  question  that  these 
countries  will  seek  to  develop  themselves. 
The  only  question  is.  How? 

The  success  of  our  mutual  security 
program  In  maintaining  the  peace.  In  de- 
terring further  Communist  aggression, 
and  the  swallowing  up  of  still  free  peo- 
ples has  forced  the  Communists  into  a 
new  offensive  posture.  Since  1954,  un- 
able to  break  up  our  defensive  alliances, 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  have  directed 
their  energies  toward  economic  penetra- 
tion of  underdeveloped  countries. 

Economic  development  requires  capi- 
tal. For  the  vmderdeveloped  coun- 
tries there  are  three  possible  sources 
of  capital— domestic,  Communist,  and 
Western.  The  relative  emphasis  which 
underdeveloped  countries  place  on  these 
alternative  sources  will  profoundly  affect 
their  economic  and  political  evolution 
and  consequently  our  security,  pros- 
perity and  freedom. 

A  good  part  of  the  capital  needs  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  can  and  must 
be  supplied  from  domestic  sources.  But 
for  most  of  these  coimtrles  existing  pro- 
duction is  barely  sufQcient  to  cover  cur- 
rent consumption  needs.  Only  a  small 
margin  of  production,  therefore,  can  be 
channeled  Into  the  formation  of  capital 
If  these  countries  despair  of  obtaining 
sufficient  capital  from  abroad,  they  will 
be  forced  to  adopt  totalitarian  measures 
at  home.  They  will  seek  development 
by  suppressing  consumption  and  by  for- 
cibly mobilizing  capital  and  labor.  And 
this  is  not  politically  healthful  to  the 
free,  self-governing  nations  of  the  world. 
A  contempKM-ary  and  terrifying  example 
are  the  new  communes  of  Communist 
China.  Here  may  be  found  today  what 
Oeorge  Orwell  predicted  for  1984. 
These  nations  may  withdraw  Into  mili- 
tant and  embittered  nationalism.  For 
them,  development  will  create  a  climate 
in  which  freedom  will  find  grave  difll- 
culty  to  survive.  For  us,  it  will  mean  the 
loss  of  many  vital  raw  materials  tmd 
markets,  a  vast  erosion  of  our  world 
power  and  the  end  of  an  opportunity  to 
further  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

The  second  source  of  capital  for  the 
underdevelojaed  countries  is  the  Com- 
mimist  bloc.  As  we  well  know,  the  C(»n- 
munist  leaders  use  trade  and  aid  as  po- 
litical weapons.  Even  though  their  as- 
sistance may  be  imaccompanled  by 
formal  political  conditlcms.  the  spread 
of  their  capital,  technology,  and  man- 
power throughout  the  underdeveloped 
coimtrles  Is  calculated  In  advance  to 
have  a  beneficent  political  effect  for 
communism. 

The  third  source  of  capital  Is  the  In- 
dustrialized West — ^primarily  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  our  invest- 
ment, public  or  private,  represents  the 


only  chance  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  achieve  a  tol«*able  rate  of 
econtmiic  development  without  sacrific- 
ing human  values  In  their  governmental 
systems  or  among  their  peoples.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  easily  undwTStandable 
why  private  American  capital  is  reluc- 
tant to  pioneer  loans  in  many  of  these 
unsettled  areas. 

The  United  States,  with  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  produces  40 
percent  of  the  world's  goods.  We  enjoy 
a  per  capita  income  of  $2,400  per  year. 
while  per  capita  Income  In  the  imderde- 
veloped  countries  vaiies  between  $50  and 
$300  per  year.  Food,  though  barely 
sufficient  to  sustain  life,  is  far  below 
health  standaixis  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Energy,  except Jor  that  sup- 
plied by  human  beings  Is  about  one- 
twentieth  the  amount  produced  per  per- 
son in  the  more  developed  countries. 

Most  of  these  countries  lack  anything 
approaching  sufficient  basic  facilities  in 
transportation,  power,  and  communica- 
tions. Financial  and  commercial  insti- 
tutions are  t>ften  inadequate.  Manu- 
facturing and  extractive  facilities  ai-e 
frequently  technically  backward  or  non- 
existent 

The  Soviet  bloc  countries  hare  been 
exploiting  these  conditions  as  rapidly 
and  ruthlessly  as  their  own  forced-draft 
industrial  growth  permits.  Consider  the 
very  attractive  package  offered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  through  their  represent- 
ative to  the  Asian-African  Pe^les  Soli- 
darity C(Mif  erence  at  Cairo  In  Dec«nber. 
1957: 

We  do  not  seek  to  get  any  advantages.' 
We  do  not  need  ihx^U,  privileges,  control- 
ling interest,  concenlon,  or  raw  material 
soxirces.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  participate 
in  any  blocs,  reshuffle  your  governments,  or 
change  your  domestic  or  foreign  poUcy.  We 
are  ready  to  help  you  as  brother  helps 
'  brother,  without  any  interest  whatever, 
for  we  know  from  our  own  experience  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  get  rid  of  need.  TeU  us 
what  you  need  and  we  wUl  help  you  and 
send,  according  to  our  economic  capabUltles. 
money  needed  in  the  form  of  loans  <»-  aid — 
to  bviild  tor  you  institutions  for  industry, 
education,  and  hospitals — our  only  condition 
is  that  there  wUl  be  no  strings  attached. 

We  cannot  imderestlmate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  appeals  of  this  sort.  In  the 
period  1953-56  the  Soviet  bloe  made 
agreements  with  10  underdeveloped 
country  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
to  i»x)vide  them  with  $1.5  billion  in  eco- 
nnnlc  aid.  Although  not  all  of  this 
total  has  actually  been  expoided  ao  far. 
funds  are  being  made  available  as  proj- 
ects are  approved.  On  a  global  basis 
the  Communist  aid  effoii;  is  still  much 
smaller  than  ours,  but  it  has  come  to 
approach  the  size  of  our  effort  in  key 
uncommitted  countries  such  as  Burma 
and  Indonesia.  It  now  greatly  exceeds 
our  effort  in  Afghanistan,  Egypt.  Syria, 
Yemen,  and  Nepal. 

Three  facts  in  particular  should  be 
noted  about  the  Communist  aid  offensive. 
First,  it  is  highly  selective,  concentrated 
in  those  countiies  not  yet  firmly  com- 
mitted to  either  side  in  the  cold  war. 
Second,  it  emjAiasizes  projects  having 
an  Important  psychological  impact  in  . 
the  recipient  countries.  Third.  In  con- 
trast with  most  oi  oui*  aaslirtanr**  pro- 
grams, Communist  aid  is  provided  on 
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terms  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
,  tries — long-term,  low  interest  loans — 
commonly  at  2  to  2.5  percent — with  the 
possibility  of  at  least  partial  repayment 
in  commodities  or  local  currencies,  with 
no  formal  economic  or  political  commit- 
ments and  with  a  minlmimi  of  adminis- 
trative redtap)e. 

The  increase  in  Communist  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  cotmtries  has  been 
matched  by  an  increase  in  Communist 
trade.  The  Soviet  Union  itself  has  been 
taking  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
these  countries — Egypt's  cotton,  Burma's 
rice,  Uruguay's  wool — and  sending  in  re- 
.  turn  arms  or  capital  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terial neded  for  development.  Between 
1953  and  1956  the  Soviet  Union  nearly 
doubled  its  imports  from  the  underde- 
veloped covmtries  and  increased  its  ex- 
ports to  them  more  than  fivefold.  Qther 
members  of  the  Communist  bloc — Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia,  and  more  recently 
Communist  China,  have  also  increased 
their  trade  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  although  by  lesser  amounts. 
By  the  end  of  1958,  Western  business- 
men were  talking  about  Communist 
China's  "economic  invasion"  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

For  most  countries  of  the  fiddle  East 
and  Asia  and  elsewhere,  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  trade  with  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  In  certam  cases  this  has  led 
to  an  economic  dependence  on  Commu- 
nist countries  which  has  increased  vul- 
nerability to  Communist  influence. 
Prom  Egypt,  for  example,  the  Commu- 
nist block  took  12  percent  of  exports — 
mostly  cotton — in  1963.  34  percent  in 
1956,  and  46  percent  in  1957.  A  com- 
parable growth  in  dependence  on  exports 
to  the  Communist  bloc — mostly  fish — has 
developed  in  Iceland,  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  increase  in  Communist  bloc  aid 
and  trade  with  underdeveloped  countries 
has  been  matched  by  an  increase  in  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cultural  exchange. 
During  the  last  half  of  1957, 2.300  Soviet- 
bloc  technicians  worked  for  a  month 
or  longer  in  19  such  countries  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  During  the  year  as 
a  whole  about  2,000  technicians,  profes- 
sional people  and  students  from  these 
coimtries  went  for  training  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  Communist  centers. 
Moscow,  suddenly  become  a  world  cen- 
ter, is  swarming  with  Arabs,  Africans 
and  Asians  eagerly  absorbing  Commu- 
nist know-how. 

What  does  this  farflung  Communist 
economic  ofifensive  mean  for  the  United 
States?  Khrushchev  himself  supplied  us 
with  part  of  the  answer  when  he  told 
a  group  of  U.S.  Senators :  "We  value  trade 
least  for  economic  reasons  and  most  for 
political  reasons  as  a  means  for  pro- 
motmg  better  relations  between  coun- 
tries."  Stated  less  diplomatically,  this 
means  simply  using  aid  and  trade  to  ad- 
vance the  spread  of  world  communism. 
The  fact  that  in  Russia  foreign  trade  is 
a  state  monopoly  gives  Moscow  a  great 
advantage  on  this  campaign.  It  can 
readily  withhold  foreign  purchases,  sales 
and  credits  to  punish  its  enemies — as 
when  it  refused  to  send  promised  oil 
shipments  to  Israel  after  the  Sinai  cam- 


paign of  1956.  Similarly,  it  can  make 
them  available  to  woo  friends  as  when 
it  buys  Egyptian  cotton  for  which  there 
is  no  outlet  in  Western  markets. 

The  Soviet  bloc's  economic  offensive 
also  promotes  Communist  political  aims 
by  less  direct  and  more  long-term  means. 
The  Commimist  leaders  believe  that  the 
economic  dependence  fostered  by  their 
trade  and  aid  programs  will  eventually 
lead  to  political  dependence.  They 
know  that  even  where  Communist  loans 
and  grants  do  not  aid  local  Communist 
groups  directly,  they  do  so  indirectly  by 
increasing  the  respectability  and  pres- 
tige of  Communists.  They  realize  that 
even  if  Communist  technicians  and 
Communist  technical  training  are  for- 
mally restricted  to  scientific  or  eco- 
nomic subjects,  these  can  still  influence 
the  institutions  of  an  underdeveloped 
country.  In  short,  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic ofifensive  is  an  instrument  by 
which  the  Communists  hoF>e  to  efifect  a 
basic  change  in  the  political  orientation 
of  the  non-Communist  world,  particu- 
larly of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
which  contain  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  population. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  plans  and  pro- 
grams. American  policy,  which  seeks  to 
aid  other  people  to  achieve  their  aspira- 
tions, cannot  be  designed  as  an  emer- 
gency response  to  every  zig  and  zag  of 
Soviet  policy.  Our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, of  which  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  an  integral  part,  serves  to 
strengthen  the  free  world's  capacity  to 
resist  aggression.  History  has  long 
taught  us  that  free  institutions  cannot 
mature  in  a  climate  of  chronic  economic 
crisis.  It  is  our  intention  to  help  these 
less  fortunate  people  of  the  world  to 
chart  a  long-term  plan  of  economic  de- 
velopment which  will  create  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  growth  of  free 
institutions  so  fundamental  to\the  free 
world's  continuance. 

THE      DEVELOPMENT      LOAN       FTJND ZV(JI,UTION 

AND    USES 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  emerged 
out  of  the  firm  conviction  of  Congress 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  if  the  worldwide 
drive  for  economic  development  is  con- 
ducted within  the  framework  of  free 
societies  and  in  association  with  the 
free  world. 

In  the  past,  American  aid  was  often 
intermingled  with  assistance  given  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  provided  partly 
on  a  grant  and  partly  on  a  loan  basis 
and  funds  were  programed  annually  by 
country. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  lends 
money  for  specific,  economically  sound, 
and  technically  feasible  projects.  It  does 
not  undertake  the  programing  of  annual 
projects  by  coimtry.  It  is  free  from  the 
requirement  to  obli:?ate  its  funds  within 
fixed  periods,  thus  enabling  it  to  concen- 
trate upon  long-range  economic  growth. 
The  Fund  Is  a  revolving  fund — repay- 
ments of  loans  and  payments  of  interest 
will  be  available  toxQiew  credit  activities. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  supple- 
ments mvestment  from  other  public  and 
private  sources  and  it  does  not  extend 
credit  when  other  financing  is  available 
on  reasonable  terms.    The  Development 


Loan  Fund  is  able  to  provide  financing  on 
a  flexible  basis,  where  the  countries 
might  lack  sufficient  capacity  to  repay 
loans  on  normal  banking  terms  from 
such  institutions  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  More- 
over, many  of  the  most  needed  undertak- 
ings— power  development,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation — are  not  the 
kind  that  conventional  financing  can 
support. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  Fund 
assured  close  coordination  of  its  activi- 
ties with  oui'  underlying  foreign  policy 
objectives  by  establishing  a  governing 
board  which  must  pass  upon  all  loans 
before  they  can  be  made.  This  Board 
is  composed  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  as  Chairman ; 
the  Director  of  ICA;  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  Managing  Director,  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund;  and  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, who  is  also  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  au- 
thorized to  extend  only  loans,  credits, 
guarantees,  and  other  forms  of  flnancing. 
excludmg  grants  or  direct  purchase  of 
equity  seciu-ities.  Loans  are  usually 
made  for  periods  of  15  to  30  years,  and 
at  interest  rates  naming  a  little  more 
than  4  percent  as  an  average.  This 
should  be  compared,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Russians'  technique  of  makmg  very 
low  interest  loans,  sometimes  as  low  as 
one-half  of  1  percent  and  rarely  more 
than  2  Mt  i>ercent.  with  repayments  often 
worked  out  in  the  form  of  barter  deals. 

The  difference  in  interest  rates  has 
been  offset  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
loans  are  for  longer  terms  than  the  cus- 
tomary 12-year  period,  standard  for  So- 
viet loans. 

Congress  initially  authorized  appropri- 
ations of  $500  million  to  be  available  for 
lise  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1958  and  $625 
million  to  become  available  in  fiscal  year 
1959.  Under  these  authorizations,  $300 
million  was  appropriated  for  use  begin- 
ning m  fiscal  year  1958  and  the  executive 
branch  last  spring  requested  that  the 
full  $625  million  authorized  be  appro- 
priated for  use  beginning  in  1959. 

Ultimately,  the  conference  committee 
on  mutual  security  program  appropria- 
tions agreed  to  appropriate  only  $400 
million,  although  some  members  ex- 
pressed the  view  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  the  $400  million  appropriation 
was  insufficient  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fxmd  and 
stated : 

If  additional  funds  are  needed  next  Janu- 
ary the  Appropriations  Committees  ot  the 
House  and  Senate  will  give  earnest  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendations  of  the  Execu- 
tive In  view  of  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing our  friendly  relations  with  countries  with 
whom  we  have  undertakings. 

American  experience  in  loan  repay- 
ments since  the  end  of  the  war  offers 
convincing  proof  that  we  need  not  fear 
the  capacity  of  prospective  borrowers  to 
repay.  Between  1945  and  1958,  the 
United  States  has  collected  $5,153  mil- 
lion in  principal  repayments;  $1,805  mil- 
lion from  reverse  grants  and  returns; 
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and  $2,092  million  in  interest.  As  the 
nations  of  the  world  improve  their  eco- 
nomic foundations,  repayments  can  be 
undertaken  on  a  shorter  term  basis. 
Above  all,  help  now  assures  the  condi- 
tions which  make  repayments  to  the 
United  States  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
President  Eisenhower  believes  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  insure  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Fund  by  restoring  the 
appropriation  originally  requested.  In 
the  judgment  of  this  administration  fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  impair  the  success  of 
our  efforts  to  assist  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
standard  of  living  in  the  face  of  the  enor- 
mous population  explosion  underway  in 
many  of  them.  We  must  do  so  in  the 
confident  belief  that  the  improvement  of 
man's  lot  on  this  earth  with  the  Qod- 
given  right  to  decide  his  own  fate  is  the 
best  guarantee  we  have  against  a  return 
to  the  fang  and  the  claw  of  piimordial 
man. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  144)  to  modify  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  II  of  1939  and  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 


A  NEW  ERA  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  of  this  year  the  very  able,  ami- 
able, and  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Humphrey  I  delivered  a  very 
enlightening  address  entitled  "/^  New 
Era  for  Latm  America  "  before  the  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Florida  at  Gainesville.  Fla. 

All  of  us  are  eager  to  <to  what  we  can 
to  repair  the  deterioratiion  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  policy  toward  this 
area.  Having  for  matiy  years  been 
deeply  interested  in  promoting  and 
maintaimng  good  relati<)ns  with  Latin 
America — an  area  vital  to  our  own  sur- 
vival in  time  of  emergency  and  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  in  time  bf  peace — I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  read  this  thought- 
provoking  address.  It  gave  me  Increased 
encouragement  to  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  aqd  in  the  House 
Of  Representatives  are  how  taking  an 
active  part  in  replacing  platitudes  by 
programs  of  positive  action  to  improve 
United  States-Latin  Amjerica  relations. 

I  feel  that  the  speech  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  request  imanimous  consent  to  have  it 
Inserted  in  the  body  of  tl^e  Record. 

There  being  no  objectibn.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printecj  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  ESA  rem.  LatiW  Akekica 
Tonight  I  might  have  selicted  as  my  topic 
the  Berlin  dials,  the  troubled  Middle  East 
or  the  vexing  probi  ;m  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol the  nuclear  arms  race.  But  I  have 
chcMen  Instead  to  Ulk  abo^t  Latin  America 
and  United  8tat«a  policy  tbward  her  Latin 
American  neighbors.  Sine*  Ithe  end  of  World 
War   II   we  have   been  pre^upled   with  a 


aeries  of  crises  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist empire — Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  Indo- 
china, Suez,  Quemoy,  Lebanon,  and  again 
Berlin.  In  the  meantime,  the  seemingly  less 
precarious  situation  in  Latin  America  went 
almost  unnoticed. 

It  took  the  demonstrations  against  Vice 
President  Nixon  last  spring  to  explode  any 
remaining  illusions  about  the  state  of  our 
Latin  American  relations.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  today  Inter-Amerlcan  relations  are  in 
a  more  critical  stage  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  In  the  past  3  decades. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  University  of  Florida,  one  of 
the  few  U.S.  universities  which  has  a  well- 
rounded  Latin  American  studies  program. 
Recently,  the  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the 
Library  of  Ck>ngres8  surveyed  universities 
across  the  country  to  find  out  which  ones 
offered  Latin  American  studies.  I  am  told 
that  only  eight  universities  fall  Into  category 
I.  that  Is.  ones  which  offer  a  well-staffed, 
well-rounded  course  of  study  about  Latin 
America.  The  University  of  Florida  Is  one  of 
these  eight.  Florida's  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Inter-Amerlcan  understanding 
also  has  been  reffected  In  the  thoughtful 
and  persistent  efforts  of  Senator  Smathers 
to  bring  attention  to  the  realities  of  our 
foreign  policy  In  Latin  America. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  has  long  been  customary  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  extol  pan -American 
peace,  solidarity  and  cooperation.  Such  ora- 
tory now  would  be  a  gratuitous  gesture.  It 
U  dangeroiis  to  perpetuate  comfortable  fic- 
tions about  a  bond  that  has  been  broken. 
The  first  prerequisite  of  a  responsible  and 
effective  policy  toward  Latin  America  is  a 
willingness  to  face  the  facts,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  be. 

017K  STAKE  IN  LATIN  AMEUCA 

Tliere  Is  no  disagreement  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  cordial,  cooperative  relations  with 
our  20  sister  Republics.  Everyone  agrees 
that  strategically.  ICBM's  notwithstanding, 
Latin  America  remains  one  of  the  key  foun- 
dations of  our  defense  shield.  Politically, 
close  and  harmonious  relations  with  the 
Latin  American  people,  who  now  number 
over  180  million,  add  to  the  free  world's 
strength  In  the  larger  Issues  of  the  cold  war. 

Economically,  the  American  Republics  con- 
stitute a  vital  Ingredient  in  our  own  well- 
being.  The  area  is  second  only  to  Europe  as 
a  purchaser  of  our  exports.  Twenty-five  p)er- 
cent  of  all  our  exports  go  there.  In  1957  this 
meant  the  sale  of  $560  million  worth  of  auto- 
mobiles and  parts,  of  $445  million  worth  of 
chemicals,  $135  million  of  medicines,  $121 
million  of  edible  animal  products,  and  so  on 
across  the  board  of  U.S.  products.  Latin 
American  purchases  add  up  to  a  lot  of  jobs 
for  a  lot  of  f>eopIe  In  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  imports  from  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  consist  of  many  strategic  min- 
erals as  well  as  materials  essential  to  our 
peacetime  industries.  U.S.  private  invest- 
ments In  the  area  now  total  over  $9  billion, 
more  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

Why,  then,  have  relations  deteriorated? 

CKISIS   POLICY 

Part  of  the  responsibility  lies  in  our  pre- 
occupation with  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia.  While  attention  to  these  vital  areas  Is 
understandable,  the  resulting  neglect  of 
Latin  America  cannot  be  justified.  The  per- 
sonal diplomacy  of  the  administration  has 
also  tended  in  the  same  direction.  With  all 
decision-making  power  concentrated  in  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  the  less  precarious  situation  In 
Latin  America  got  shoved  Into  the  back- 
ground until  It  too  became  a  crisis.  Dp  until 
the  recent  disturbances,  I  am  told.  Foreign 
Service  officers  working  in  Latin  America 
were  somehow  considered  to  be  occupjring 
second-class  positions. 


TAKING  LATIN  AMKKICA  FOK  CSANTBD 


The  good  neighbor  policy  Itself  may  be 
partly  to  blame  for  the  assumption  that 
nothing  much  could-  go  wrong  within  our 
hemisphere.  Latin  American  representatives 
tried  to  make  their  grievances  heard  through 
proper  channels  and  at  stated  conferences. 
Often  their  warnings  and  protests  were  bitter. 
But  the  good  neighbor  policy  had  been  so 
successful  in  cementing  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  that  long  after  its  demise 
an  aura  of  good  wiU  Ungered  on.  hiding  the 
grim  realities  underneath.  The  hangover 
from  the  good  neighbor  policy  seems  to  have 
created  an  impression  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Latin  American  Republics  were 
solidly  with  us  no  matter  what  we  did  or 
did  not  do. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  REVOLUTIONS      ' 

The  attitude  of  taking  Latin  America  for 
granted  is  only  part  of  the  growing  estrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  I  think  that  our  gravest  error  has 
been  a  misreading  of  the  revolution  gripping 
the  region.  Some  people  are  prone  to  dismiss 
Latin  American  revolts  as  mere  changes  in 
the  palace  guard,  while  others  see  Communist 
influence  in  every  upheaval.  These  stereo- 
types can  be  our  undoing. 

Today,  the  nations  to  the  south  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  epic  social  revolution.  We  and 
the  Communists  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  telling  people  the  world  over  that  they 
no  longer  have  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
hopeless  misery.  The  peoples  of  Latin 
America  took  us  at  our  word. 

They  want  an  end  to  semi-feudal  condi- 
tions In  which  5  percent  of  the  populations 
owns  80-90  percent  of  the  land;  in  which 
a  handful  of  nationals  and  foreigners  live  In 
luxury  while  the  majority  live  In  squalor; 
In  which  disease  strikes  down  their  children 
and  hunger  and  ignorance  perpetuate  their 
slavery;  in  which  the  wealthy  minority  joins 
with  the  army  to  keep  things  Just  as  they 
are. 

Many  thousands  of  Latin  Americans  have 
risked  exile,  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death  to  achieve  responsible  governments, 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 
These  courageous  people  usually  come  from 
the  classes  that  produce  political  leader- 
ship— students,  union  leaders,  professional 
and  business  men.  The  rash  of  revolutions 
that  toppled  tyrannies  in  Argentina,  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela,  and  Cuba  attests  to  their  de- 
termination to  achieve  freedom  and  bread. 

THE    LATIN     AMERICAN    IMAGE     OT    THE    UNTTEO 
STATES 

In  the  midst  of  that  upheaval,  which  we 
above  all  other  peoples  should  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  sympathize  with,  the 
United  States  has  somehow  managed  to  ap- 
pear callous  and  Indifferent.  WhUe  we  have 
eagerly  sought  Latin  American  support  to 
stop  the  spread  of  Communist  tyranny,  we 
have  demonstrated  a  peculiar  nonchalance 
toward  despotisms  of  the  home-grown 
variety. 

In  1954  Secretary  Dulles  took  time  to  fiy 
to  the  ninth  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  in 
Caracas  to  press  for  an  Inter -American  dec- 
laration against  Communist  intervention  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  very  same 
year  we  bestowed  the  Legion  of  Merit  on 
P^rez  Jimenez  (pronounced  Hema-nes) 
then  the  hated  dictator  of  Venezuela,  ytie 
Incredible  citation  reads  in  part : 

"To  H.  E.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  the  ex- 
ceptional nature  of  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. His  E^xcellency,  as  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  previously, 
has  demonstrated  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  . 
cooperation  with  the  United  States.  The 
sound  economic,  financial,  and  foreign  In- 
vestment policies  advocated  and  pursued  by 
his  administration  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  his  country. 
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and  to  the  rapid  development  of  Its  tre- 
mendoiis  resources.  These  policies,  Judi- 
ciously combined  with  a  far-reaching  pub- 
lic works  prograofi,  have  remarkably  im- 
proved its  education,  sanitation,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  and  other  important  basic 
facUiUes." 

Shortly  after  our  tribute  to  P^rez  Jimenez, 
the  Archbishop  of  Caracas  dared  to  denounce 
the  tyrant  in  a  pastoral  letter,  and  thou- 
sands of  anguished  Venezuelans  hazarded 
their  lives  to  get  rid  of  the  bloody  oppressor 
upon  whom  we  had  lavished  praise. 

On  January  10,  1058 — Just  13  days  before 
unarmed  men.  women,  and  children  rose 
heroically  against  the  brutal  Venezuelan 
dictatorship — the  man  who  had  been  our 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela  from  1951  to  1956 
wrote  from  his  new  post  in  Turkey  to  the 
dictator's  savage  secret  police  chief  con- 
gratulating him  for  putting  down  the  first 
abortive  revolt.  The  letter,  on  Foreign  Serv- 
ice stationery,  came  to  light  after  the  demo- 
cratic revolution. 

These  incidents  are.  unfortunately,  not 
Isolated.  Our  Defense  Department,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cuban  revolt,  decorated  the 
offlcer  who  had  commanded  air  raids  against 
the  Cuban  people.  We  kept  up  a -stream  of 
armanients  to  Batista  long  after  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  he  was  using  them 
against  his  own  people,  contrary  to  the  terms 
Of  our  defense  agreement. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  are  getting  a 
lot  of  mileage  out  of  such  errors.  But  we 
must  face  up  the  fact  that  our  own  actions, 
not  Conununlst  propaganda,  have  created 
throughout  Latin  America  an  Image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  selfishly  engrossed 
in  defending  its  own  freedoms,  but  heedless 
of  the  aspirations  of  others. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SrrUATION  IS  SERIOUS 

U.S.  offlclal  attitudes  with  regard  to  Latin 
America's  economic  problems  have  deepened 
the  estrangement  between  us. 

Our  economic  attitudes  toward  Latin 
America  have  created  the  image  of  the  United 
States  as  arrogant,  paternal,  interested  pri- 
marily in  promoting  the  interests  of  U.S.  in- 
vestors, and  unconcerned  for  the  well-being 
of  ordinary  human  beings.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  the  generous  impulse  of  the 
United  States,  which  first  created  the  idea 
of  technical  assistance  in  Latin  America  in 
1942,  now  seems  so  perverted. 

As  you  know,  all  the  American  Republics, 
to  a  gi-eater  or  less  degree,  fall  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  underdeveloped  countries.  All  are 
dependent  »n  the  export  of  one,  or  at  best  a 
few,  commodities  to  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change to  buy  vital  necessities  and  to  finance 
economic  development. 

Any  downswing  in  the  world  price  or 
demand  for  their  few  exports  plays  havoc 
with  their  Income.  This  uncertainty  makes 
development  planning  exceedingly  difficult. 

With  an  average  annual  per  capita  income 
of  less  than  $300,  some  areas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  hard  pressed  to  maintain  even  this 
low  living  standard  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

Our  neighbors  have  not  been  sitting  on 
their  hands  waiting  for  assistance.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  capital  Invested  in  the  area 
Is  Latin  America's  own.  The  reserves  ac- 
cumulated from  the  sale  of  raw  materials 
during  World  War  II,  made  possible  a  spurt 
of  development  in  the  region.  From  1945  to 
1953  the  average  per  capita  Income  rose  at 
the  rate  of  3.3  percent  a  year,  and  Mexico, 
for  example,  achieved  a  rate  twice  as  great. 
After  1952,  with  reserves  depleted  and  the 
price  and  demand  for  Latin  America's  prin- 
cipal products  on  the  decline,  the  accelerated 
rate  of  development  ground  to  a  halt. 

Responsible  leaders  In  Latin  America  are 
worried.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  popu- 
lations awakened  from  centuries  of  apathy 
who  are  demanding  a  better  deal  in  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ubiquitous  Commu- 


nists are  there,  dangling  tempting  promises 
before  the  eyes  of  the  underprivileged. 
Democratic  leaders  In  Latin  America  know 
that  they  must  produce  some  tangible  re- 
sults, that  they  must  provide  some  hope  for 
a  better  future,  if  democratic  government  is 
to  endure.  ' 

THE    vs.    RESPONSE    HAS    BEEN    AMBIGUOUS 

On  the  question  of  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic development  the  United  States  has 
presented  an  ambiguous  picture.  Latin 
Americans  understood  and  welcomed  Secre- 
tary Marshall's  stirring  declaration  at  Har- 
vard University  12  years  ago:  "Our  policy  Is 
directed  not  against  any  country  or  doctrine, 
but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and 
chaos."  Hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and 
chaos  well  described  Latin  American  condi- 
tions. Ana  we  encouraged  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  look  almost  exclusively  to  us  for 
assistance. 

We  then  proceeded  to  provide  billions  in 
aid  to  Europe  and  Asia.  To  Latin  American 
pleas  for  assistance,  we  Replied  with  advice 
that  they  should  look  to  private  investments 
and  private  enterprise  as  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  their  funds.  In  1956  Senator  Smath- 
ERS  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  fund  for 
loans  for  Latin  America  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  sanitation  projects.  This  proposal 
met  with  resistance  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  private  capital 
was  doing  a  good  enough  job.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Congress  pa&«d  the  amendment  In 
spite  of  State  Department  resistance. 

The  frequent  reiteration  that  private  cap- 
ital would  meet  Latin  American  require- 
ments insulted  and  Irritated  our  neighbors. 
We  Americans  like  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. It  has  worked  for  us.  although  not 
In  the  simon-pure  fcrm  that  some  people 
like  to  pretend.  Latin  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  some  sour  memories  of  the 
robber-baron  type  investments,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  which  we  ourselves  have  long 
since  ceased  to  tolerate. 

In  addition  to  historical  differences,  the 
advice  Ignored  the  plain  fact  that  private 
enterprise  goes  in  to  make  a  profit,  and  will 
hardly  be  attracted  when  the  basic  sinews  of 
a  national  economy,  such  as  roads,  power, 
and    sanitation    facilities    are    lacking. 

Moreover,  over-dependence  in  private  in- 
vestment results  In  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
economic  development,  as  private  funds  hap- 
hazardly move  Into  a  mine  here  and  a  factory 
there.  Latin  Americans  point  out  that  In 
their  urgent  circumstances  they  cannot  wait 
for  the  trickle-down  theory  to  maybe  work. 

THE    U.S.     CiIaNGE     OF     HEART 

It  took  the  violent  outbursts  against  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  make  us  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  Latin-American  situation.  On 
March  10  last  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced a  change  of  heart,  as  follows: 

"Not  only  must  ac{X)unt  l>e  taken  of  the 
private  capital  and  technical  know-how  re- 
quired to)-create  employment  for  those  who 
today  are  underemployed  or  unemployed 
but  also  of  the  need  to  create  new  Jobs  for 
an  even  larger  number  of  workers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture which  this  implies,  very  large  addi- 
tional amounts  of  public  funds  will  be  re- 
quired for  facilities  wlilch  only  governments 
can  provide:  for  example,  highways,  sanita- 
tion facilities,  hospitals  and  schools." 

The  recognition  that  Latin  American  grow- 
ing pains  differ  from  otu-s,  and  our  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  inflexible  doctrinaire 
principles,  should  open  the  way  for  better 
inter-American  understanding. 

Along  the  new  guidelines,  positive  steps 
are  in  progress.  The  administration  has 
finally  announced  that  it  will  support  an 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  some- 
thing the  Latin  Americans  have  been  urging 
for  years  and  we   nave   been  resisting   for 


years.  We  have  agreed  to  consult  with  the 
Republics  before  making  decisions  which 
could  affect  their  principal  exports.  We  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  efforts  to  deal  with  instability  and  fluctua- 
tion in  the  commodity  market.  We  have 
lent  our  support  to  the  idea  of  regional 
markets  within  Latin  America. 

In  short,  we  have  recognized  the  magni- 
tude of  Latin  America's  problem  and  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  our  neighbors  in 
finding  solutions. 

A    NINE-POINT    PROGRAM    POR    IMPROVING    LATIN 
AMERICAN     RELATIONS 

Latin  America,  as  population  zooms,  as  in- 
dustrial development  spreads,  and  hope  and 
Impatience  mingle.  Is  going  to  be  a  cauldron 
of  competing  political  ideologies.  We  should 
welcome  this  development,  not  fear  it. 

In  no  region  of  the  world  have  we  deeper 
historical  traditions  to  build  upon.  It  was 
with  the  Latin  American  Republics  that  we 
first  developed  the  idea  of  regional  coopera- 
tion. The  bold  Idea  of  mutual  cooperation 
to  attack  disease,  illiteracy  and  poverty  w«a 
born  within  the  Inter-Amerlcan  family. 
These  are  the  ptople  who  wept  unashamedly 
when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died. 

Today  In  Latin  America  there  are  many 
leaders  who  understand  and  admire  our 
democratic  system  and  want  to  develop 
something  comparable  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. I  know  of  an  American  who,  while 
attending  the  inauguration  last  month  of 
the  democratically-elected  President  of 
Venezuela,  was  asked  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions by  newly-elected  Venezuelan  con- 
gressmen how  they  could  get  hold  of  a  copy 
of  the  "Jefferson  Manual  of  Rules  for  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

Our  traditions  of  Individual  freedom  and 
concern  for  ordinary  human  beings  were 
once  the  cornerstone  of  our  successful  Latin- 
American  policy.  Now.  to  Latin  Americans, 
theie  much  admired  beliefs  seem  to  stop  at 
the  border.  While  we  caution  our  neighbor* 
about  Communist  activities  and  Communist 
infiltration,  we  appear  peculiarly  cold  toward 
the  Latin-American  yearning  to  achieve  gen- 
uine civil  liberties. 

The  recent  steps  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  repair  our  tottering  Latin-American 
policy  should  be  applauded.  They  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction,  but  they  will  not  be 
enough  if  the  escalator  of  history  is  going 
faster  In  the  opposite  direction.  We  must 
replace  our  massive  indifference  to  Latin- 
American  aspirations  with  massive  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Latin-American  situation  cries  out  for 
imaginative,  long-range  planning,  rather 
than  the  hurried,  patch-up  measures  after 
an  expioelon  has  occurred. 

A  coordinated  program  on  the  order  of  the 
Marshall  plan  would  give  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans new  hope  of  attaining  bread  and  free- 
dom. The  possibilities  of  such  an  effort 
should  be  explored  carefully,  not  primarily  as 
an  antl-Communlst  strategem,  but  becauve 
It  Is  good  for  Latin  America  and  for  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
our  humanitarian  tradition.  Nor  should  we 
be  embarrassed  if  humanitarian  and  security 
objectives  sometimes  coincide  in  our  national 
policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  propose  an 
eight-point  program  for  Improving  United 
States-Latin  American  relations.  I  believe 
this  program  Is  realistic  and  workable  and  in 
harmony  with  the  best  Interests  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  20  sister  Republics. 

First.  The  United  SUtes  should  increase 
the  volume  of  its  economic  aid  in  support  of 
Latin-American  efforts  to  develop  diversified 
and  viable  economies  so  they  will  not  be  de- 
pendent, as  they  now  are,  on  a  few  commodi- 
ties. Requests  for  loans  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  be  dealt  with  expeditiously  and 
sympathetically.  We  should  cooperate  fully 
with  the  new  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
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Institution.  The  proposed  clorps  of  technical 
experts  within  the  Institute  could  help  the 
smaller,  inexperienced  countries  draw  up  co- 
ordinated development  plaru^. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  acceler> 
ate  and  strengthen  its  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  agriculture,  h*alth,  education, 
vocational  training,  and  public  administra- 
tion.    The  time  has  come  t|o  recapture  the 
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new  program"  which  was  4^idely  hailed  In 
Latin  AmerICA  when  It  was  first  annoimced 
a  decade  ago. 

Third.  The  United  SUtes  should  support 
vigorously  the  current  mov^  within  Latin 
America  to  esUbllsh  regional  markets.  The 
elimination  of  inter-Amerlcajn  trade  barriers 
would  broaden  markets  for  Latin-American 
products  and  make  low-cost  manufacturing 
feasible,  both  Indispensable  prerequisites  to 
diversification  and  economic  Igrowth. 

Fourth.  The  United  SUtei  should  review 
Its  trade  and  Urlff  policies  a4  they  affect  im- 
porU  from  Latin  America.  It  is  self-defeat- 
ing for  us  to  provide  econbmic  assistance 
with  one  hand  and  take  it  |  away  with  the 
other  by  shortsighted  trade  restrictions. 
If  policies  designed  to  strengthen  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  cause  hardship  to  any 
domestic  Industry,  the  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  aid  those  fo  affected.  (I 
recently  cosponsored  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Are*  Redevelopment  Act  (8. 
722)  to  make  such  aid  possible,  but  unfor- 
tunately It  did  not  pass  the  committee  stage.) 

Fifth.  The  United  Stat^  should  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  health  pro- 
grams under  the  direction  of  ^e  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Organization.  Widespread  dis- 
ease which  stalks  Latin  America  is  a  tre- 
mendous economic  drain  as  wjell  as  a  human 
tragedy.  Investment  in  health  is  perhaps 
the  cheapest,  most  effective  Investment  we 
can  make  in  the  future  o^  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  i 

8<xth.  The  United  States  sMould  develop  a 
bold  and  Imaginative  program  :of  student  and 
cultural  exchange. 

We  need  to  reexamine  ottr  methods  of 
screening  Latin  American  scholarship  recip- 
ients. Too  frequently  the  test  has  been  the 
frelendliness  of  the  recipient  toward  the 
United  States.  Young  Latin!  Americans  of 
so-called  leftist  tendencies  iiave  been  ex- 
cluded, when  they  are  oftenlthe  very  ones 
Who  would  benefit  most  from  the  program. 

Seventh.  The  United  8Ute|B  press,  radio, 
and  TV  networks  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  wider  and  better  balanced  news  cov- 
erage of  Latin  American  affairs.  This,  of 
course,  is  sometliing  our  Oovek'nment  can  do 
IltUe  about.  But  It  Is  essential  that  the 
American  people  have  a  continuous  report 
and  Interpretation  of  Latin  |  American  de- 
velopmenu  if  they  are  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  \n  that  region 
and  what  we  are  being  ask^  to  support. 
When  news  of  revolutions  and  executions 
dominate  our  newspapers,  it  is  hard  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  form  an  understanding 
of  the  underlying  realities  In  the  20  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  of  our  lntek«st  In  them. 

Eighth.  The  United  SUtes  should  thor- 
oughly reappraise  its  military  assisUnce  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America.  What  we  have  given 
one  nation  for  hemispheric  defense  has  often 
provoked  demands  by  another  for  an  equal 
amount  of  aid.  Great  care  should  be  Uken 
not  to  encourage  this  type  of  arms  race, 
which  Latin  American  governmenu  can  ill- 
afford.  We  should  give  greater  attention  to 
the  coordination  of  millUry  policy  and 
strategy  in  the  hemisphere.  This  might  well 
result  in  a  decrease  In  the  requirements  of 
national  military  establishmeinU. 

F^irther,  our  millUry  assistance  to  cerUln 
dicutorlal  governmenU  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whose  freedom  those  governments  are 
defending.  The  use  by  Batista  of  U.8. 
supplied  armaments  against  bis  own  people, 
contrary  to  stipulations  of  our  defense  treaty. 


has  greatly  damaged  U.S.  prestige  through- 
out Latin  America.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
speak  of  hemisphere  defense  while  arming 
a  tyrant  who  uses  weapons  to  intimidate  bis 
own  people. 

Ninth.  The  United  SUtes  should  lend  It* 
support  to  the  Idea  of  regional  arms  con- 
trol. Last  year  CosU  Rica  submitted  such 
a  plan  to  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  and  received  nominal  support  from 
the  U.S.  delegation.  Our  Government 
should  now  press  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Costa  Rlcan  plan  or  some  similar  proj- 
ect, at  the  eleventh  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Quito  next  year. 

The  quality  of  our  overall  policy  toward 
Latin  America  will  be  determined  not  only 
by  what  we  do,  but  by  how  we  do  it. 

Unless  we  pursue  our  policies  with  a 
genuine  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
human  beings,  they  will  do  little  to  heal  our 
wounded  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  The 
steps  already  taken  by  the  Department  of 
SUte,  many  of  them  compleU  reversals  of 
former  policy,  will  avail  us  little  if  they  are 
done  relucUntly  and  only  under  Latin 
American  pressure. 

We  must,  if  we  are  to  recapture  the  warm 
bonds  of  friendship  which  characterized  the 
best  days  of  the  good  neighbor  policy, 
breathe  Into  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
that  InUngible  spirit  which  then  charac- 
terized our  relations — a  deep-rooted  convic- 
tion that  the  Western  Hemisphere  can,  in- 
deed it  must,  be  a  New  World  where  freedom 
and  opportunity  flourish. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  Monday  last, 
just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to  report 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  if  the  bill  has  been  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  reported. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  It  been 
made  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  as 
yet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  had  hoped  that 
it  had  been  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

In  anticipation  of  its  being  made  the 
unfinished  business,  I  send  to  the  desk 
69  amendments  to  Senate  bill  1555.  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  I  inform  my  colleagues  that 
there  will  be  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


RENTAL  OF  COTTON  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business.  House  bill  3293.  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  104, 
Senate  biU  1455. 

Mr.  KUCUEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  my  colleague 
tell  me  the  nature  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? 


Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  rental  of  cotton  acreage  allotments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1455) 
to  authorize  the  rental  of  cotton  acreage 
allotments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 
'  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  shall  vote  against  the 
measure.  I  should  like  to  have  a  discus- 
sion of  it,  suid  I  desire  that  there  be  a 
quonim  call  before  the  debate  begins. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  There  will  be  a  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill.  r . 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorvim  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  S.  1455 
authorizes  1-year  leases  of  upland  cotton 
acreage  allotments  from  Tarms  having 
allotments  of  10  acres  or  less  to  other 
farms  in  the  same  county  if  the  com- 
bined allotments  will  not  exceed  50  acits. 
In  doing  so  it  will  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

First.  It  will  enable  small  farmers  who 
have  participated  in  the  acreage  reserve 
and  cannot  get  back  into  cotton  pro- 
duction immediately  to  obtain  some  re- 
turn from  their  cotton  allotments. 

Second.  It  will  provide  lessees  with 
allotments  of  such  a  size  as  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  needed  credit  and  ma- 
chinery and  operate  efficiently. 

Third.  It  will  permit  counties  to  retain 
the  cotton  production  necessary  to  their 
economies. 

Fourth.  It  will  alleviate  the  ineffi- 
ciencies resulting  from  the  present  regu- 
lations under  which  many  farmers  plant 
small  rented  cotton  acreages  on  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  farms. 

The  bill  provides  that  increases  result- 
ing from  the  election  of  choice  (b)  under 
section  102  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  would  be  disregarded  in  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  choice  (a)  or  choice  (b)  by  the 
operator  of  the  farm  on  which  the  leased 
allotment  is  used  would  be  applicable  to 
the  rented  allotment.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  confusion  which  might  arise 
if  both  choice  (a)  and  choice  (b)  cotton 
were  grown  on  the  same  farm. 

The  acreage  history  would  be  credited 
to  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
was  rented  just  as  though  it  had  been 
planted  on  that  farm. 

Allotments  rented  imder  the  bill 
would  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  dif- 
ferences in  normal  yield  between  the 
farms  involved.    . 
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The  farm  from  which  an  allotment  Is 
leased  would  be  required  to  reduce  its 
acreage  of  crops  requiring  annual  tillage 
by  an  acreage  equal  to  the  allotment 
transferred.  This  provision  would  be 
enforced  by  civif  penalty  equal  to  150 
percent  of  the  rental  for  the  allotment. 

The  bill  would  be  applicable  to  the 
1959,  1960.  and  1961  crops. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
author  of  the  bill.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, further,  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  bill  was  reported  imanimously  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  biU.  in  effect,  is  a 
committee  bill,  which  includes  major 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendments  re- 
strict the  bill,  so  that  the  only  farmers 
who  can  sell,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  are  those  who  have  small  il- 
lotments  of  10  acres  or  less. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  within  itself  -e- 
Btricts  the  bill  to  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  acreage,  considering  the  total 
p.mount  of  acreage  in  the  entire  cotton 
belt. 

Mr.  JORDAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  further  restriction 
lit  that  the  farmer  must  be  an  operator 

on  a  small  scale,  so  that  the  acreage 
which  he  produces  plus  what  he  may 
buy  from  anyone  else  will  not  total  more 
than  50  acres. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  effect  of  the  bill 
as  a  whole,  comprising  all  the  amend- 
ments which  were  submitted  in  the  com- 
mittee, affords  a  limited  field  of  opera- 
tion. Even  though  the  bill  will  mean 
something  to  the  individual  farmer,  the 
overall  effect  Is  that  the  total  acreage 
which  might  be  sold  under  the  bill  would 
be  relatively  small.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  Is  correct.  Fur- 
thermore, the  provisions  of  the  bill  make 
It  applicable  only  1  year  at  a  time. 
A  farmer  cannot  lease  his  land  for  more 
than  1  year  at  a  time,  and  the  bill  iS 
appMcable  for  not  more  than  3  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  the  bill.  Its  applica- 
tion will,  I  think,  help  some  individual 
farmers.  I  do  not  see  how  It  could 
hurt  anyone  or  hurt  the  cotton  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

'  Mr.   JOHNSTON  of   South   Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  The  committee 
received  a  report  from  the  administra- 
tion on  the  Senate  bill  545.  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  bear  out  my  statement  that  after 
that  time  the  committee  reduced  con- 


siderably the  amount  provided  In  the 
bill.  The  administration  contended  that 
the  bill  would  put  the  land  in  the  hands 
of  the  big  farmers.  The  committee 
remedied  that  situation  so  as  to  provide 
that  land  in  excess  of  50  acres  cannot 
be  transferred  to  anyone.  Any  cotton 
farmer  knows  that  50  acres  is  not  a 
big  farm.  So  we  have  tried  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  acreage  to  the  point 
where  only  the  small  farmer  will  be 
helped  and  the  bill  will  not  permit  the 
land  to  get  Into  the  hands  of  big  farm- 
ers, as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
contended  might  haopen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATI:r.  I  believe  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senators  from  the 
South  are  trying  to  do,  but  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that  the  bill  may 
not  do  precisely  what  tlicy  feol  it  will 
do.    The  report  states: 

This  bill  authorizes  1-ycar  leases  of  up- 
land cotton  acreage  allotments  frcm  farms 
having  allotments  of  10  acres  or  leaa  to  other 
farms  In  the  same  county.  If  the  combined 
allotments    will    not    exceed    50    acres. 

Does  that  mean  50  acres  In  the  county 
or  50  acres  to  another  farmer?  In  other 
words,  could  one  farmer  buy  up  ten 
5-acre  tracts  and  tlius  have  60  acres? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  means  that  the 
allotment  to  a  farmer  would  always  have 
to  remain  to  the  farmer.  He  could  not 
sell  it.  He  could  lease  It  only  1  year  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER     I  appreciate  that 

fact. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  upland  counties 
of  North  Carolina.  Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Mls.styslppl  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  farmers  who  have  only  1, 
2,  3,  or  4  acres,  which  Is  not  large  enough 
for  a  'farmer  to  operate  economically. 
He  can  now  lease  the  land  under  the 
law.  but  he  has  to  operate  on  the  farm 
where  he  Is  located.  The  bill  would 
allow  him  to  group  the  farms  together 
In  one  place,  not  to  exceed  50  acres.  In- 
cluding the  land  he  alrendy  owns. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  same 
county? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    In  the  same  county. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  would  it  pre- 
vent a  farmer  having  50  acres  in  two 
contiguous  counties  from  creating  a 
farm  of  100  acres  out  of  excess  or  un- 
used allotments? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  prevent  him  from  doing  that. 
If  he  owned  a  farm  In  another  county — 
which  might  be  the  case — I  do  not  know 
of  anything  which  would  prevent  him 
from  dohig  the  same  thing  in  that 
county. 

The  fear  of  the  Department  of  Aprl- 
culture  has  been  that  by  so  doing,  many 
cotton  barons  might  be  created.  A  cot- 
ton baron  cannot  be  made  with  50  acres. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  That  Is  the  point  I  was  con- 
cerned about.  The  Senators  who  have 
made  this  proposal  are  trying  to  remedy 
the  plight  of  the  small  cotton  farmer, 
who  Is  having  a  hard  time  in  getting 
along,  by  allowing  him  to  lease  his  un- 
used allotments  to  a  farmer  who  is  in 


a  position  to  or  can  afford  to  farm  tho-'e 
allotments.  I  was  concerned  that  in- 
stead of  helping  the  small  farmer  we 
might,  under  the  bill,  actually  be  push- 
ing him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  No,  because  the  allot- 
ment would  have  to  stay  with  the 
farmer.  He  could  not  sell  it.  He  must 
stay  with  the  farm.  I  think  the  bill 
would  be  a  help  to  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORI>AN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  make  It 
plain  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
the  committee  considered  four  bills 
which  pertained  to  the  same  subject, 
some  of  which  might  have  done  harm  by 
enabling  farms  to  obtain  more  cotton 
acreage  through  leasing  than  might  be 
desirable.  The  committee  bill,  however, 
hmits  the  size  to  which  an  allotment 
may  be  increased  through  leasing  to  50 
acres. 

A  factor  considered  by  the  committee 
was  that  tiie  condition  making  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  necessary  was 
brought  about  because  of  the  acreage 
reserve  progrram.  Many  small  farmers 
who  placed  their  cotton  acreage  In  the 
acreage  reserve  program  expecting  the 
program  to  continue  through  1959  are 
not  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  cotton. 
They  need  a  little  more  time  to  plan  and 
make  adjustments.  That  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  bill  was  limited  to  produc- 
tion year  by  year,  not  to  exceed  3 
years.  It  will  give  farmers  in  that  cate- 
gory a  chance  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,   will 

the  Senrxtor  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  and  the  Senator  from  California 
tMr.  KucniLl.  There  ai-e  two  Items 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  make  the  bill 
peculiarly  equitable.  The  first  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLENDER  I.  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Under  the  acreage  resorve  pro- 
gram of  the  land  bank,  a  great  many 
small  farmers  were  eking  out  only  the 
scantiest  possible  existence.  They  could 
not  live  on  the  few  acres  put  in  the  soil 
bank.  Their  acreage  has  been  out  of 
cultivation,  in  some  in«tances,  for  2 
years  or  more.  They  may  be  working  In 
a  nearby  town,  so  It  would  be  very  un- 
economical, difficult,  and  expensive  for 
them  to  return  to  the  farm  and  take 
advantage  of  their  allotment  by  planting 
a  little  cotton  farm  again. 

The  bill  will  allow  them  to  pet  a  little 
value  for  their  acreage  by  enabhng  them 
>to  lease  the  allotments  which  still  be- 
long to  them. 

Second,  there  can  be  no  sound  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  based  upon  the  stand- 
point of  their  building  up  huge  acreage, 
not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
built  up  into  farms  which  will  exceed 
50  acres,  including  what  the  lessee  had 
himself,  and  also  that  leased  from  his 
neighbors,  but.  also,  it  will  not  serve  to 
build  up  additional  production;  because 
imder  present  law  if  these  small  farm- 
ers could  not  plant,  they  would  simply 
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have  to  turn  in  their  allotments  to  the 
county  committees,  which  could  reissue 
the  allotments  to  others,  and  would  do 
so.  The  only  difference  in  production 
would  be  that  the  small  farmers,  whom 
we  have  been  tnrlng  to  protect  by  means 
of  various  laws,  would  lose  any  equity 
at  all  in  the  matter. 

So  It  seemed  to  the  committee,  on 
which  I  served,  that  the  real  end.s  of 
f-quity  were  served  by  b<|)th  the  prcvi- 
.vions  I  have  mentioned  artd  by  others  in 
the  bill,  without  workingi  any  hardship 
on  any  cotton  producer  in  jeither  the  tra- 
ditional cotton-producinp  areas  of  the 
.South  or  the  cotton-producing  areas  of 
the  West.  I  believe  the  committee,  in 
i-eportlng  the  bill,  believed  it  had  elimi- 
nated all  provisions  whi^h  could  have 
done  harm  to  the  cotton  industry,  and 
had  included  all  the  pr0visions  which 
would  be  helpful  to  thd  small  cotton 
farmers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me?  1 

Mr.  JORDAN     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First  of  all.  I  de- 
.sii-e  to  compliment  the  ldi.stinRui.shed 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  efforts  and  endeavors  to  aid  these 
producers,  who  need  help  more  than  any 
other  group  I  know  of  in  Ihe  Nation. 

In  many  parts  of  the  traditional  cot- 
ton-producini:  area  of  the  South,  the 
average  cotton  allotment  is  5  acres  or 
less.  For  instance,  in  Oeorgla.  40-odd 
percent  of  the  cotton  allottments  are  of 
5  acres  or  less.  I  believe  the  same  state- 
ment applies  to  North  Caiolina.  South 

Carolina.  Alabama.  Florida,  and  Tennes- 
see. The  Mississippi  allotments  are  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Under  the  pre.vnt  law.  such  farmers 
may  already  lease  their  cotton  allot- 
ments. But  under  the  present  law.  they 
have  to  tran«;port  their  machinery,  their 
equipment,  and  their  labor,  sometimes 
several  miles.  In  order  to  cultivate  1. 
2,  or  sometimes  4  acres  of  cotton. 
Cei-talnly  it  is  uneconomical  for  them 
to  cultrvate  such  small  acreage  on  farms 
which  are  2.  8,  or  4  miles  away. 

This  measure  will  entitle  them  to  lease 
tho.se  allotments  to  jrrow  cotton  on  their 
own  farms,  provided  the  total  acreage  Is 
not  more  than  50. 

Then.  If  there  Is  a  difference  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  with  the  result  that 
a  greater  amount  of  cotton  is  produced 
on  the  fai-ms  for  which  the  allotments 
are  leased,  there  is  a  factor  which  will 
reduce  the  cotton  acreage  by  that  ratio, 
in  order  that  the  total  production  of 
cotton  may  not  be  greater  than  It  Is 
under  the  present  law. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  en- 
able many  thousands  of  farmers  In 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Southeast, 
who  are  eking  out  a  meager,  and  some- 
times a  marginal  existence,  to  secui-e 
additional  allotments  from  their  neigh- 
bors, many  of  whom  have  gone  to  work 
in  industries,  or  have  begun  to  operate 
."^ tores,  or  are  engaged  in  other  ways: 
and  thus  this  measure  will  enable  those 
farmers  to  have  an  economic  unit  which 
they  can  cultivate  adequately,  and  from 
which  they  can  make  a  living  for  their 
families. 


T  would  say  that  In  many  Instances 
this  measure  will  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  the  necessity  for  such 
farmers  to  abandon  their  farms  and 
move  to  town,  there  to  compete  with  an 
already  overabundant  supply  of  labor 
for  jobs,  and  the  possibility  for  those 
farmers  to  continue  on  their  own  hum- 
ble, little  farms  to  make  a  living,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  own  labor,  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  bill,  as  it  has 
been  explained;  and  I  shall  not  vote 
aeairLst  it. 

However.  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity— because  I  do  not  re- 
call seeing  present  in  the  Chamber  at 
any  previous  time  so  many  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  southern  cotton-pro- 
ducing States — to  propose  a  philosophi- 
cal question,  or  perhaps  an  economic 
question.  To  me,  this  bill,  and  even  the 
necessity  to  introduce  it.  indicates  one 
of  the  weaknesses  in  the  present  agri- 
cultural program. 

First,  we  had  the  soil  bank;  and  the 
farmers  participated  in  the  soil  bank. 
But  the  soil  bank  did  not  work ;  and  then 
the  farmer.s  left  it. 

Now  the  farmers  want  to  lease  their 
allotments. 

I  am  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  proposed  legislation.  How- 
ever, as  I  stand  here,  I  wonder,  as  I  have 
often  wondered  heretofore,  whether  it  is 

right  for  us  to  have  on  the  statute  books 
legislation  which  will  forever  keep  the 
cotton  farmer  tied  to  the  2-acre,  3 -acre, 
4-acre,  or  5-acre  farm?  Are  we  making 
a  mistake  by  more  or  less  "hedging  him 
in"  as  a  farmer? 

To  think  out  loud  for  a  moment — and 
I  am  asking  this  question  of  my  south- 
ern friends:  Would  It  not  be  better  to 
have  less  restrictive  legislation,  so  as  to 
allow  such  farmers  not  only  to  sell  their 
farms,  If  they  wish  to,  but  also  to  dispose 
of  their  allotments,  and  to  allow  large- 
scale  cotton  farming  to  develop  In  the 
areas  of  tine  South  which  my  colleagues 
represent,  as  we  have  allowed  large-scale 
cotton  farming  to  develop  In  the  West? 

There  may  be  geographical  reasons 
why  that  could  not  l>e  done  in  the  South. 
But  I  recall  the  burley  tobacco  situation. 
When  we  began  to  deal  with  It,  the  aver- 
age burley  tobacco  farm  comprised  10 
acres,  which.  I  understand,  was  then 
considered  a  large  burley  tobacco  farm. 
But  now— because  of  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  small  farmers — we  have 
achieved  an  average  burley  tobacco  farm 
of  less  than  3  acres. 

Are  we  really  helping  such  farmers  in 
the  South,  by  year  after  year  enacting 
legislation  to  take  care  of  a  situation 
which  I  doubt  can  ever  be  improved? 

I  shall  welcome  an  answer  from  any 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  South. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  my  col- 
league will  yield  to  me,  I  believe  I  can 
state  an  answer. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield.     . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  chief  problem  in 
this  field  is  fundamentally  a  human  one 


rather  than  an  economic  one.  although 
the  two  are  intertwined.  It  is  illustrated 
by  the  situation  m  my  State.  In  North 
Carolina,  approximately  48,000  cotton 
farmers  have  cotton  acreages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4  acres  or  less.  Many 
of  them  are  Negroes  who  are  advanced 
in  years.  Many  of  them  are  white  per- 
sons who  are  advanced  in  years.  Farm- 
ing is  the  only  thing  they  know  how  to 
do.  They  do  not  have  enough  capital  to 
be  able  to  farm  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  reached  such  an 
age  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be 
reeducated  fbr  some  other  type  of 
employment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  point  my 
colleague  has  made  fairly  well  reaches 
the  meat  of  the  matter.  I  imderstand 
that  as[>ect  of  the  situation,  having  spent 
part  of  my  life  in  the  South.  But  today 
can  a  farmer  in  the  South  really  make 
it  on  a  2-acre  or  3-acre  or  4-acre  cotton 
farm?  Is  such  a  farmer  merely  existing. 
at  best;  or  is  he  able  to  make  a  living? 
For  instance.  Is  he  able  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school;  is  he  able  to  purchase  an 
automobile;  is  he  able  to  have  some  of 
the  better  things  of  life? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  His  children  are  able  to 
attend  school,  because  in  North  Carolina 
the  State  supplies  the  textbooks  for  all 
schoolchildren.  Furthermore,  In  most 
instances  the  school-lunch  program, 
which  Is  financed  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  other  programs,  fur- 
nish aid  to  his  schoolchildren. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  pending 
measure  provides  a  practical  way  to  aid 
small  cottongrowers  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. My  State  is  attemptUig  to 
handle  this  situation  by  teaching  farm- 
ers In  this  category  to  engage  as  much 
as  possible  In  a  form  of  agriculture 
whereby  they  will  raise  food  crops.  We 
have  a  very  fine  program  under  our 
State  department  of  agriculture,  whose 
farm  demonstration  agents  ai'e  tiTlng  to 
teach  these  farmers  ways  to  improve 
theii'  status  by  raising  food  crops,  poul- 
try, and  the  like. 

Most  of  them  live  in  areas  which  are 
fundamentally  agricultural,  and  there 
are  no  indusUics  to  take  care  of  them, 
even  if  they  were  young  enough  to  be 
educated  to  do  Industrial  work.  So  it  is 
a  most  serious  problem,  with  which 
North  Carolina  is  trying  to  deal,  insofar 
as  possible,  by  advocating,  as  proposed 
by  Gov.  Max  Gardner,  a  live-at-home 
program,  under  which  they  would,  inso- 
far as  possible,  raise  chickens,  engage  in 
truck  gardening,  and  participate  pri- 
marily in  activities  enabling  them  to 
secui'e  food  sufficient  for  theii-  families 
on  the  farms. 

As  is  true  of  growers  of  burley  tobacco 
in  some  of  our  mountainous  sections, 
cotton  acreage  allotments  provide  the 
only  means  by  which  farmers  may  re- 
ceive a  small  amount  of  cash  in  order 
to  buy  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  commod-  " 
ities  they  cannot  produce  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this  discussion,  because  I  realize 
it  is  one  which  could  be  debated  day  and" 
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night.  In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  In 
1950  about  113,000  people  were  depend- 
ent upon  agriculture.  The  latest  esti- 
mate la  that  in  1958  about  86.000  to 
87,000  people  were  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture. Even  with  that  rather  Hlzable 
decrease  In  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  farming,  Income  from  farming 
has  tripled.  Without  knowing  much,  as 
Z  have  said,  about  the  farming  situation 
In  the  South,  my  thought  was  that  If 
we  allowed  a  continuation  of  the  normal 
tendency  which  has  existed  In  this  coun- 
try since  Its  founding,  that  Is,  the  drift- 
ing away  from  the  small  farm  and  the 
tendency  po  bigger  farms,  those  affected 
might  become  more  gainfully  employed 
by  workliig  for  the  larger  farmers,  or 
by  working  as  mechanics,  for  example. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  solution  must 
be  a  long-range  one.  The  problem  is 
finding  Its  solution,  to  a  large  extent,  In 
the  children  of  these  farmers  being  edu- 
cated and  moving^  elsewhere,  to  the 
cities  and  towns  where  there  is  indus- 
trial employment.  But  the  farmers  who 
make  the  problem  most  acute  are  those 
who  have  reached  a  point  in  age  where 
they  are  not  really  capable  of  learning 
a  new  vocation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  desire  to  add  one 
point  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  This  issue  involves 
not  only  the  man  who  Is  on  the  land 
today  and  who,  it  may  be  will  have 
passed  away  by  next  year,  but  It  In- 
volves the  land  Itself  and  its  future. 
Under  the  present  law,  if  acreage  is  lost, 
it  is  lost  forever.  The  issue  Involves  the 
economy  of  a  community  and  whether 
It  can  continue  to  exist. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  determination  made  that  we 
have  any  right,  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint,  to  legislate  this  acreage  out 
of  existence  as  to  an  Individual  or  as  to 
future  generations.  Those  questions  are 
involved  in  this  very  minor  bill,  and  they 
should  be  added  to  what  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely,  but  Is  that  not  In 
fact  what  we  are  doing  when  we  try  to 
say  to  a  farmer — I  care  not  whether  he 
lives  In  Mississippi.  Arizona,  or  Califor- 
nia— "You  can  plant  only  X  number  of 
acres  to  cotton"?  I  have  never  felt  that 
was  in  consonance  with  our  concepts  of 
freedom  under  the  Constitution.  With- 
out knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  sub- 
ject, I  can  say  only  that  the  southern 
cotton  farmer  has  been  hurt  by  cotton 
acreage  allotments,  Just  as  the  western 
farmer  has  been.  Fortunately,  In  the 
West  we  are  not  limited  to  2  or  3  or  4 
acres.     Our  last  allotment  was  360.743. 

A  most  important  point  has  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  Congress 
telling  any  man  in  this  country  what  he 
can  or  cannot  plant. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct;  but 
the  lower  the  acreage  allotment,  the 
more  the  farmer  is  hurt. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  It  Is  pretty  low 
now. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  some  questions.  First  of  all, 
with  respect  to  the  restriction  of  30 
acres,  as  I  understand  the  provision,  no 
transfer  could  be  made  to  anyone  whose 
total  planting  would  be  more  than  50 
acres.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
totol  acreage.  Including  his  own  planting 
and  what  he  has  leased,  cannot  exceed 
50  acres. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  the 
purpose  for  which  the  provision  was 
made — at  least,  I  believe  I  do.  In  other 
words,  It  Is  to  hold  down  additional  acre- 
age in  order  to  prevent  overproduction 
as  much  as  possible,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  some  relief  to  the  small 
farmer.  I  wonder  if  the  weight  of  the 
argument  is  not,  on  the  other  side,  that 
it  is  primarily  farmers  with  larger  acre- 
ages who  are  going  to  be  interested  In 
buying  these  leases,  and  If  the  small 
farmer  would  not  be  better  served  with- 
out the  amendment,  rather  than  with 
the  amendment.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
reasoning  of  the  committee  was. 

uir.  JORDAN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  raised  that  question.  The  commit- 
tee started  out  with  a  proposal  of  a  much 
higher  acreage.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  that  what  was  decided  on  was 
as  high  an  acreage  as  we  could  get  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  accept.  I 
may  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee if  that  Is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  proposal  is 
made.  then,  in  view  of  the  opposition 
that  has  been  shown  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  do  not  think  the 
Department  will  oppose  this  bill  as  such. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  that  by  propos- 
ing the  acreage  mentioned  it  was  per- 
haps picking  the  only  way  which  would 
furnish  any  hope  of  getting  the  legisla- 
tion enacted. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina another  question.  The  bill  as  It 
comes  before  the  Senate  covers  3  years, 
namely,  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  Of  course, 
early  in  the  year  many  of  us  proposed 
legislation  in  an  efTort  to  make  the  law 
effective  for  1959.  The  Senator  has  no 
idea  when  the  House  will  act  on  this 
measure,  I  presume. 

Mr.  JORDAN.     No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
bin  could  become  law,  let  us  say,  earlier 
than  May  1? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    We  will  try  our  best. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Under  the  law  as 
It  stands — I  do  not  know  whether  my 
statement  applies  to  other  commodities, 
but  it  applies  to  cotton — cotton  farmers 
may  release  to  their  county  committees 
for  reallotment  acreage  they  are  not 
going  to  plant.  The  time  limit  for  doing 
that  iri  northern  Alabama  was  Apill  1. 
For  southern  Alabama  it  was  about 
March  20.    I  believe  those  are  the  cor- 


rect dates.  I  presume  that  It  is  late  all 
over  the  cotton  area,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  time  limitation  In  the 
bill,  but  from  the  time  limitation  im- 
poaed  by  the  planting  of  the  crop  Itself 
In  the  section  of  the  State  where  I  live. 

1  presume  cotton  farmers  in  southern 
Alabama  are  already  planting,  and  per- 
haps they  are  through  planting.  Within 
a  week  or  10  days,  cotton  farmers  will 
be  planting  In  the  extreme  noithern 
area  of  Alabama. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  this:  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  any  practical  benefit  can  be  derived 
by  making  the  bill  applicable  to  'thla 
year?  Benefit  could  have  been  derived 
earlier  In  the  year,  but  are  we  not  past 
that  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct  as  to  his  State  of  Alabama, 
and  as  to  Texas  and  Mississippi,  where 
cotton  has  already  been  planted.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  possibly  affect  this 
year's  planting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  Is  not  a 
great  deal  of  cotton  planted  where  I 
live,  so  I  was  gaging  the  whole  area  by 
the  time  limit.  I  am  seeking  advice  on 
this  matter.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  change  the  dates,  and  to  make 
the  bill  provide  for  1960.  1961.  and  1962. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee let  me  say  that  this  bill 
might  help  some  people  this  year.  If  we 
want  to  provide  another  year,  we  have 

2  more  years  in  the  future  to  consider 
that  matter.  The  bill  was  reported  with 
the  years  stated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  bill  waa 
reported  March  18.  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
March  18. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  nearly  a 
month  ago. 

I  would  have  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
at  that  time.  The  question  I  am  asking 
now  is.  will  passage  of  the  bill  have  any 
practical  value  at  this  time?  Even 
though  the  provisions  might  be  appli- 
cable to  a  few  farmers,  what  will  happen 
with  regard  to  all  the  others? 

For  Instance,  In  my  State  there  has 
been  a  rather  encouraging  action  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  who  are  not  going 
to  plant  their  acreage  by  their  releasing 
acreage  to  the  county  committees. 
When  the  farmers  release  the  acreage  to 
the  county  committees  they  get  nothing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  complete 
this  statement,  please?  The  farmers 
get  nothing  for  that.  It  seems  to  me  If 
we  keep  -Idbd"  in  the  bill  there  should 
be  something  to  provide  for  going  back 
and  picking  up  those  farmers  who  have 
released  their  acreage.  Otherwise,  we 
will  have  discrimination  as  among  the 
plantei-s.  with  respect  to  those  to  whom 
allotments  have  been  given  In  one  are* 
as  against  another. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  raised  a  good  question,  and 
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wf  ibould  conaider  it  well.  At  the  same 
Ume.  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  cotton 
acreage  of  the  email  farmer  and  trying 
to  keep  him  from  losing  the  historical 
record  of  hla  acreage.  If  aome  provi- 
sion were  Incorporated  in  the  bill  to 
carry  forward  his  history  on  the  acre- 
age, I  think  It  would  be  all  right.  We 
.Hl.ould  not  let  the  farmer  loee  the  history 
on  hla  acreage  for  thla  1  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  a  question  on  that  very 
point. 

I  make  the  suggestion  that  under  the 
law  of  today  the  acreage  is  protected 
through  this  year. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  only  benefit 
which  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  farm- 
er this  year  would  he  the  privilege  of 
leasing  his  property.  The  acreage  la  al- 
ready protected,  but  the  law  expires  this 
year. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  we  should 
change  the  dates  to  1960.  1961.  and  1962 
we  would  not  only  continue  the  protec- 
tion against  the  lass  of  acreage  but  also 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
lease  the  unused  acreage  during  those  3 
years. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  sounds  reasonable  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  I  should  like,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  that  change. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Piesident  I  hope 
the  distmguished  Senator  will  not  offer 
.such  an  amendment.  My  reason  for 
making  the  statement  is  that  we  had  a 
very  long  and  involved  discussion  of  this 
whole  subject  matter  in  the  committee. 
We  encountered  opposition  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  come  from  the 
wheat-producing  areas,  from  the  corn- 
producing  areas,  and  from  other  areas, 
with  respect  to  this  proposed  legislation. 
The  Department  had  turned  down  the 
proposal  categorically  In  its  original 
form  We  endeavored  to  report  the  bill 
in  some  form  on  which  we  could  get 
ueneral  agreement.  We  spent  a  long 
time  on  the  matter. 

I  would  be  relucUnt  to  have  the  bill 
changed,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  the  additional  year  of  1962  there 
is  plenty  of  time  for  us  to  legislate,  and 
in  further  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  an  experiment  to  see  how  the  pro- 
posed program  will  work  and  to  see  If 
we  can  help  some  of  the  very  small 
farmers  who  need  help. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  passed 
legislation  after  planting  time.  I  re- 
member one  year  when  all  of  the  Florida 
acjeage — It  is  not  a  heavy  acreage,  only 
some  37.000  acres— had  been  planted  be- 
foie  the  legislation  was  passed.  I  think 
in  Uiat  year  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mla- 
.sls.sippl  I  Mr.  STENNIS  1  to  protect  the 
small  acreages.  I  do  not  remember  the 
rxact  provision,  but  a  provision  was 
adopted  too  late  to  be  of  help  to  my  State. 


I  think  we  will  encounter  a  similar 
situation  almoat  any  year.  I  think  the 
provisions  apply  to  a  sufficient  acreage 
In  the  CaroUnas.  Tennessee.  Virginia. 
north  Alabama,  the  hill  section  of  Mia- 
ilasippl.  Arkanaaa.  Missouri.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  so  that  passage  of  the  bill 
would  be  very  helpful.  I  would  dislike 
to  see  written  into  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  be  regarded  m  a  change  in 
the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

The  members  of  the  committee  will 
recall  that  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  piesent  when 
this  matter  was  considered  and  we  fre- 
quently asked  for  their  opinions  as  to 
what  they  could  recommend.  We  finally 
got  those  representatives  to  recommend 
what  was  worked  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment if  the  distinguished  Senator  offers 
it.  because  I  well  recognize  his  good  ob- 
jective, but  I  think  he  would  be  injecting 
a  troublesome  factor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  time  available  to  accomplish  the 
inclusion  of  the  additional  year,  if  we 
find  the  program  works  out  well.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cerUinly  do  not 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
is  not  generally  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  realize  the  committee 
members  worked  hard  on  the  bill.  •>  Fur- 
thermore. I  know  that  when  ihe4louse 
considers  the  bill  there  will  be  an  op- 
poi-tunity  to  make  such  a  change  if  it 
seems  necessai-y  or  helpful. 

In  answer  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  let  us  consider  the 
cotton  planters  in  my  immediate  area  of 
Alabama.  The  farmers  in  my  home 
county.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  cotm- 
ty.  will  start  planting  within  the  next 
10  days.  The  cotton  planting  will  con- 
tinue pretty  well  through  the  middle  of 
May. 

.^i^i  us  suppose  this  propo.sed  legisla- 
tion becomes  law  by  the  first  of  May. 
That  would  mean,  I  presume,  those  farm- 
ers who  had  not  planted  at  that  time 
could  lea.se  their  land  and  be  paid  for  It, 
whereas  the  farmers  who  prior  to  that 
time  had  released  their  land  to  the  coun- 
ty committee  would  get  nothing. 

I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see 
sometliing  done  which  would  create  fric- 
tion among  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  project  any 
amendment  which  might  cause  dls.<:en- 
slon  in  the  committee.  I  kno^  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  matter  care- 
fully, and  I  realize  that  the  House  com- 
mittee has  time  to  consider  a  change  if 
It  should  appear  to  them  a  change  should 
be  made.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  propose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  It  Is  true  tluit  most  of  the 
cotton  will  be  planted  by  the  fi.st  of  May. 
but  I  think  every  Senator  who  has  lived 
on  a  farm  knows  that  very  often  some- 
thing happens  to  the  cotton  which  has 
been  planted  and  it  does  not  come  up 
properly,  which  makes  necessary  a  re- 
planting. Sometimes  cotton  has  to  be 
planted  as  la^e  an  June  1. 

Therefore,  under  these  clrcumstaiices 
I  think  there  might  be  a  gi*eat  many 
cotton  farmers  who  could  dispose  of 
some -of  the  acreage,  even  if  the  bill 
should  not  be  passed  until  late  in  May. 
I  tliought  I  would  invite  attention  to 
that.  . 

The  bill  will  not  affect  too  many  farm- 
ers. A  great  many  farmers  have  al- 
ready planted  and  have  already 
made  preparations,  but  there  are 
a  few  farmers  who  have  not  considered 
it  economical  to  plant  the  2  or  3  or  4 
acres  they  have.  Most  of  the  farmers 
who  will  make  use  of  the  legislation 
have  uiader  5  acres.  Those  who  have  6 
or  8  or  10  acres  probably  thought  it 
economical  to  proceed  to  plant,  and 
probably  have  already  planted  and  are 
taking  care  pf  the  acreage  them£3lves. 
It  is  mostly  the  very  small  farmer  who 
has  3  or  4  or  5  acres  who  needs  this 
relief  at  the  present  time.  It  does  not 
mean  very  much.  The  small  farmer  will 
probably  lease  3  or  4  acres  for  approxi- 
mately $10  an  acre,  and  that  is  about 
all  he  can  get  out  of  it.  to  tide  him  over. 
Senators  can  see  why  he  went  into  the 
soil  bank  when  he  was  getting  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre, 
which  would  mean  $50.  as  contrasted 
with  the  $10  which  they  are  getting  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  about  what 
the  ratio  would  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield.  " 

Ml*.  ERVIN.  I  commend  my  able  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Nojth 
Carolina  on  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
in  connection  with  this  problem,  and  I 
assure  him  that  in  my  judgment  he  has 
rendered  a  very  substantial  service  to 
agriculture,  not  only  in  North  Carolina, 
but  in  all  other  States  having  the  same 
problem.  I  commend  him  for  his  very 
fine  work. 

Mr,  JORDAN,    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  and  com-, 
mend  the  distinguished  and  able  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  lor  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  Several  years  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  Joining  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  In  sup- 
porting a  similar  bill,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  cosponsorlng  this 
measiue. 

By  introducing  this  bill,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  shown  his 

deep  Interest  In  the  small  f ai-meis  of  the 
Nation.  He  has  manifested  a  commend- 
able desire  to  help  the  class  of  people 
who  are  receiving  the  smallest  income  of 
any  aegment  of  oui-  population. 
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We  are  all  aware  that  farm  productiv- 
ity haa  Increased  materially  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  new 
and  improved  farm  methods  and  ma- 
chinery. The  application  of  these  new 
methods  and  machinery  make  it  eco- 
nomically impractical  and  inefBclent  to 
operate  a  farm  below  a  minimum  acre- 
age, the  exact  size  of  the  minimum  acre- 
age being  dependent  on  the  crop  and  the 
soil  fertility.  Yet  many  of  our  small 
cotton  farmers  are  now  being  allotted 
less  than  10  acres,  and  in  some  cases.  2. 
3.  or  even  1  acre.  Such  a  program  is 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  what 
some  mistakenly  refer  to  as  the  marginal 
farmer.  In  reality,  they  are  referring 
to  the  f aimer  who  is  forced  to  undertake 
an  economically  Infeasible  farming  oper- 
ation, and  to  depend  on  Government 
subsidy  to  remedy  his  assured  loss.  He 
has  no  choice.  He  is  trained  and  expe- 
rienced as  a  farmer,  and  his  worldly 
goods  are  Invested  in  a  farm.  On  his 
training,  experience,  and  Inve.siment  de- 
pend his  and  his  family's  livelihood,  be 
it  ever  so  meager. 

S.  1455  would  allow  a  farmer  with  less 
than  a  10-acre  allotment  to  rent  his 
acreage  allotment  to  a  neighbor.  This 
la  certainly  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
remedying  this  tragic  situation.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  farmer  with 
a  small  allotment  could  realize  some  In- 
come from  the  rental  of  hla  allotment, 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  could  have  his 
time  free  to  supplement  his  rental  in- 
come. Hla  neighbor,  now  In  the  same 
tragic  circumstances,  could,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  by  renting  other  allot- 
mentfi,  obtain  suflRclent  acreage  on  which 
to  conduct  an  efficient  and  profitable 
farming  operation. 

Since  rentals  are  restricted  by  the  bill 
to  county  unlta,  in  any  one  of  which  soil 
productivity  la  relatively  equivalent, 
there  will  be  little.  If  any,  addition  to  the 
aurplua  of  the  crop.  At  the  same  time, 
this  bill  marks  a  slackening  of  pace  in 
forcing  Inefficiency  and  ultimate  extinc- 
tion on  the  small  farmer,  while  Increaa- 
Ing  hla  chances  for  averting  abject  pov- 
erty. Although  the  bill  will  certainly  not 
solve  all  of  his  problems,  it  will  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  small  cotton  farm- 
ers. As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors,  I 
am  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  bill  which  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  has  reported,  au- 
thorizing the  lease  of  cotton  acreage  for 
the  years  1959,  1960.  and  1961  on  a  year 
to  year  basis.  I  regret  that  limitations 
have  been  placed  on  the  size  of  farms 
eligible  for  leasing  allotments  as  this 
sharply  narrows  the  objectives  of  this 
bill.  However,  even  with  these  limita- 
tions, it  would  be  of  assistance  to  a  great 
many  small  farmers. 

Under  present  law,  cotton  allotments 
can  in  effect  be  leased  to  other  farms. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  being 
done  in  many  areas  and  especially  by 
farmers  who  critically  need  additional 
acreage  to  better  use  their  land,  labor, 
and  machinery.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  when  farms  are  close  together  and 
the  same  labor  and  equipment  can  be 
used  on  both  farms,  the  county  commit- 


tee has  authority  to  even  tranafer  the 
cotton  allotment  to  another  farm  after 
the  flrat  year  of  a  3 -year  contract.  All 
we  are.  in  effect,  asking  for  In  this  bill 
Is  to  simplify  the  procedure  whereby  the 
small  farmers  can  participate  easier  in 
leasing  their  allotments. 

There  are  other  ways  which  allotments 
can  be  transfeiTed  under  present  law 
from  one  farm  to  another  under  certain 
circumstances.  For  example,  a  cotton 
farmer  who  needs  additional  acreage 
can  buy  a  farm  with  a  cotton  allotment, 
artd  with  permission  of  the  county  com- 
mittee can  have  the  two  farms  combined. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  cotton  al- 
lotment can  be  planted  at  any  location 
on  either  farm. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  allotments  re- 
leased to  the  county  commltte  can  also 
be  transferrd  to  other  farms,  but  there 
Is  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  farmers 
to  release  cotton  allotments  for  reap- 
portionment to  other  farms.  Present  law 
protects  acreage  history  credits  for  1957, 
1958,  and  1959  even  though  It  Is  not 
planted.  However,  farmers  would  lose 
their  history  under  other  provisions  of 
the  law  If  they  released  their  acreage  to 
the  county  committee  for  3  consecutive 
years. 

8.  1455  would  enable  the  very  small 
farmer  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of 
acreage  to  another  farm  with  less  red 
tape  and  confualon.  It  could  be  done  on 
a  much  more  efSclcnt  basis  and  would 
give  these  very  small  faimers  an  equal 
chance  to  participate.  Thla  bill  would 
simply  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  hav- 
ing an  allotment  of  10  acrea  or  leaa  to 
leaae  his  allotment  to  a  neighbor  or  any 
other  farmer  In  the  county,  provided  the 
combined  allotment  would  not  exceed  50 
acres.  Thla  would  assist  In  returning 
some  of  our  idle  acres  to  production. 

It  is  unlikely  that  thla  bill  would  paaa 
In  time  to  give  any  real  benefits  for  the 
1959  crop  year.  Therefore,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  bll  will  be  amended  to  Include 
the  3-year  period  of  1960,  1861,  and  1962. 

There  la  great  concern  In  many  areaa 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  that  cotton  acreage 
that  was  placed  In  the  soil  bank  will  be 
left  idle  In  future  years.  If  thla  aitua- 
tlon  should  come  about,  the  unplanted 
acreage  would  materially  reduce  Income 
in  the  county.  S.  1455  would  assist  in 
getting  much  of  this  acreage  planted  and 
thereby  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  farmers  Involved  as  well  as  to  the 
local  economy. 

The  operation  of  the  present  law  has 
reduced  acreage  allotments  to  such  an 
extent  that  cotton  farming  in  many  cases 
is  carried  on  on  an  InefBclent  basis.  This 
bill,  while  not  going  as  far  as  my  original 
bill  (S.  569)  authorizing  the  leasing  of 
acreage  to  all  farmers  within  county 
lines  for  a  period  up  to  5  years,  it  would 
assist  the  small  farmer  and  it  would  as- 
sist in  getting  the  maximum  acreage  of 
cotton  to  be  planted  within  a  county. 
Farmers  who  need  more  acreage  for  bet- 
ter utilization  of  their  land,  labor,  equip- 
ment, and  other  resources  could  get  ad- 
ditional acreage  and  thereby  operate  a 
more  efficient  and  more  economical  unit. 
The  owner  would  benefit  by  rentals,  and 
leasing  of  allotted  acreage  would  not  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  present  program. 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  full  approval  to  this  bill.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
bound  to  observe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  interposed  objections  to 
the  bill,  citizens  of  California  oppose  it 
and  in  voicing  objection  to  it.  let  the 
record  show  I  speak  for  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  EnclkI  and  myself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  mistaken,  because  the 
objections  which  were  originally  made 
were  to  the  first  wording  of  the  bill. 
The  experts  of  the  Department  who  sat 
with  us  stated  to  us  that  In  the  redrafted 
foi-m  they  saw  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  a  few  questions 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  my  able  col- 
league I  Mr.  Jordan)  the  author  of  the 
bill.  While  I  am  doing  so.  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Florida  to  peruse  the  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultuie  on  this  subject. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  bilkto  permit 
a  person  who  owns  not  more  than  10 
acres  of  land  upon  which  there  is  a  cotton 
allotment  to  leaae  the  allotment  to  an- 
other cotton  farmer  who.  when  he  leaaea 
the  acreage,  will  still  have  a  cotton  allot- 
ment of  not  more  than  50  acrea? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yea.  That  la  what  the 
bin  provldea.  Including  hla  own  acreage, 
he  can  leaae  only  enough  acreage  to 
make  a  total  of  50  acrea. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  intereated  in  the 
citizen  of  the  Senator'a  State  who  haa 
10  acrea,  and  who  haa  a  cotton  acreage 
allotment  on  those  10  acrea.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  he  would  have  the  right 
to  plant  his  own  acreage? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yea;  he  would  have 
the  right  to  plant  on  hla  own  land,  but 
he  would  have  to  lease  someone  else's 
land  if  he  were  to  plant  more  than  10 
acrea, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  page  2  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  I  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Argument*  advanced  in  support  of  the  bills 
were  M  followa: 

1.  SmaU  cotton  farmers  parttctpated  In 
great  numbera  In  the  acreage  reeerve  program 
and  substantially  retired  from  cotton  pro- 
duction. They  are  now  not  in  a  position  to 
plant  and  will  receive  little  or  no  beneOt 
from  their  allotments  unless  this  legislation 
Is  passed.  Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
permit  them  an  adjustment  period  untU 
they  could  get  back  Into  cotton  production. 

I  ask  my  friend.  Does  not  that  indi- 
cate that  the  farmer  who  could  bene- 
fit *y  leasing  his  acreage  allotment  up 
to  10  acres  does  not  now  have  the  legal 
right  to  plant  on  his  own  land? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     Yes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  wording  does 
not  so  indicate.  It  merely  indicates 
that  the  man  who  has  had  his  land  fal- 
low for  2  years,  and  has  moved  off  the 
land  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory,  a 
cotton  mill,  a  store,  or  somewhere  else, 
is  not  practically  in  a  position  this  yeai 
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to  begin  cultivating  that  little  acreage 
of  10  acrea  or  leaa.  Practically,  he  can- 
not do  it:  but  he  doea  have  the  right  to 
plant  It.  Otherwiae.  there  would  be 
nothing  to  leaae. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  this  question: 
Why  can  he  not  plant  now,  and  receive 
a  benefit  from  his  allotment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Because  he  is  work- 
ing for  someone  in  a  Job  which  he  does 
not  wish  to  give  up.  He  is  eking  out  a 
bare  existence.  Perhaps  he  has  moved 
his  wife  to  the  Uttle  town  nearby,  and 
is  working  there  as  a  wage  earner.  A 
great  many  of  these  people  are  people  of 
most  modeet  attainments.  They  work 
for  wages.  Many  of  them  are  colored 
people.  They  are  not  In  a  position  to 
tear  up  their  roots  and  go  back  and  re- 
plant their  land,  consisting  of  6.  8.  or. 
at  the  most.  10  acrea.  It  la  not  a  prac- 
tical thing  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  waa  the  incen- 
tive for  that  Individual  to  get  out  of 
cotton  farming? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  land  bank. 
The  acreage  reserve  program  of  the 
land  bank  offered  him  the  right  to  put 
his  entire  acreage,  consisting  of  a  small 
tract,  into  the  acreage  reserve  pi'o- 
gram,  and  to  receive  what  the  Ctovem- 
ment  estimated  he  could  have  made  out 
of  It  if  he  had  not  done  ao. 

The  objective  waa,  flrat.  to  diminish 
the  total  amount  of  production;  and 
aecond.  to  take  care  of  people  in  that 
unenviable  position  until  they  could 
get  back  on  their  feet. 

Aa  I  aec  it.  in  many  caaea  thla  la  noth- 
ing more  than  an  offer  to  help  a  little 
further  in  the  readjustment  which  la 
under  way. 

In  my  own  State  much  of  the  acreage 
In  the  clasMlflcation  we  are  discuaaing 
la  being  dlapoaed  of  In  one  of  two  ways— 
flrat.  by  purchase  by  large  timber  com- 
panies who  are  foresting  the  land.  Of 
course,  no  farmer  with  only  a  few  acres 
can  go  Into  the  forestry  business. 

Second,  by  purchase  for  grazing  pur* 
poiM.  The  same  comment  applies  there. 
It  requires  a  much  larger  acreage  and  a 
much  greater  Investment  of  capital  *o 
go  Into  that  bualneaa.  Thcae  people  ai*e 
being  given  a  little  more  time  to  reor- 
ganize their  lives  and  get  sUrted  again. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Intent  of  the 
acreage  reserve  program  legislation  was 
to  retire  acreage  from  cotton  production, 
la  it  fair  to  say  that  the  intent  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  put  it  back 
into  production? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  not  fair  to  draw 
the  first  premise.  The  intent  was  never, 
through  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
to  take  acreage  out  of  any  program.  Tt 
was  to  make  the  land  lie  fallow,  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  down  production  for 
the  year  involved.  As  compared  with 
the  conservation  part  of  the  soil  bank, 
the  acreage  reserve  program  was  always 
quite  temporary,  operating  from  year  to 
year.  A  farmer  could  elect  to  put  Ills 
small  acreage  in  the  program  for  the 
first  year.  If  he  did  not  like  it.  he  could 
come  back  and  pick  up  the  tattered 
skeins  and  go  to  work  again  as  a  farmer. 
However,  he  could  not  extend  it  beyond 


the  life  of  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
which  was  itself  a  limited  pros  ram. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  pending  bill  also 
provides  that  when  a  leaae  is  made  to 
another  person  the  land  must  remain 
fallow.  It  is  not  possible  to  turn  around 
and  plant  corn  or  any  other  crop  which 
is  protected  under  the  farm  program. 
It  Is  not  permitted  to  increase  one  crop 
when  another  is  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. That  is  a  provision  in  the  bii:. 
That  Is  the  reason  for  the  penalty  of 
150  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  correct.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  the  committee  was  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  a  program  under 
which  some  other  group,  producing  to- 
bacco, corn,  vegetables,  or  some  other 
crop  such  as  small  grains,  could  come  in 
and  cultivate  that  same  land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Florida,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  particularly  In  this  field, 
whether  there  will  be  a  aurplua  of  cotton 
In  the  United  Statea  thla  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
presaed  both  waya.  No  one  knowa,  be- 
cauae  no  one  knowa  what  the  seasons  will 
be.  The  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a 
limited  production  of  cotton.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  friend  from  California 
that,  regardleaa  of  what  la  produced  thla 
year  or  In  any  year  In  the  future,  the 
purposes  of  the  acreage  reseive  program, 
the  land  bank,  were  limited  aa  to  the 
yea  1-8  covered.  The  purposea  have  been 
completely  fulfilled.  They  were,  in  the 
main,  to  cut  down  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, which  could  be  put  under  that  part 
of  the  Soli  Bank  for  the  particular  yeara 
In  which  the  acreage  wu  placed  under 
the  proKiam. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Haa  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
memorandum  which  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Agilculture?  Is  It  fair 
to  say.  on  the  baaia  of  the  memorandum, 
which  waa  sent  to  me  with  the  coverinK 
letter  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  March  23.  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  objecta  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  la  fair  to  aay  that 
the  memorandum  aent  by  Mr.  McLaln 
points  out  the  only  objection  which  I 
consider  a  proper  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  committee  knew 
about  it.  The  objection  is  that  there 
will  be  a  cutoff  place.  Of  course,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  program  of  this  kind, 
limited  to  helping  the  few  people  who 
ai-e  In  the  weakest  position.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  cutoff  place. 

A  farmer  who  has  12  or  15  acres  of  land 
does  not  need  the  help  as  badly  as  does  a 
farmer  who  has  less  than  10  acres.  The 
committee,  in  the  best  judgment  it  could 
exercise,  and  with  the  best  motives, 
picked  the  10-acre  limitation  as  the  one 
which  should  be  used.  Mr.  McLain  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary cutoff  place,  with  which  I  would 
not  contend  at  all.    That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  objections  to  the  pending  bill, 
S.  1455,  as  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  on  8.  14M,  a  Bill  To  Acthouse 
THE  Rental  or  Cotton  Acreaoe  Allot- 
ments 

1 .  Cotton  Is  in  surplus  supply  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  It  appears  that  production 
during  the  1959-eo  markeUng  year  Is  quite 
likely  to  exceed  domestic  consumption  and 
exporu.  The  bill  would  result  In  a  ceruin 
portion  of  the  cotton  allotment  being 
planted  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
planted.  To  the  extent  this  occurs,  the  bill 
would  therefore  increase  our  supply  of  cot- 
ton as  well  as  the  cost  to  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  price  support  and  surplus 
dlspoaal  programs. 

a.  Farm  allotments  are  established  to  flx 
for  each  eligible  farm  iu  share  of  the  na- 
tional marlcetlng  quoU.  Generally,  the  sise 
of  the  farm  allotment  Is  in  relation  to  past 
cotton.plantings  on  the  farm.  A  farm  allot- 
ment represenu  «  right  to  plant  cotton. 
The  provision  of  the  bill,  which  limlU  trans- 
fers of  allotment  from  farms  having  allot- 
ments of  10  acres  or  less  seems  to  imply  that 
nil  farms  in  this  size  range  constitute  un- 
economic cotton -producing  units  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  additional  preferential 
treatment  over  slightly  larger  cotton  allot- 
ment fanAs.  ThU  arbitrary  breaking  point 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  dissatisfaction 
among  famiers  having  allotments  over  10 
acres,  particularly  in  thoee  counties  where 
these  farmers  have  had  their  sllotmenta  re- 
duced sharply  in  the  process  of  ssublishlng 
minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  IC-acre 
and  less  allotment  farms. 

3  The  provUlons  of  the  bill  which  are 
destgntd  to  prevent  s  farmer  from  trans- 
ferring hti  cotton  allotment  to  another  farm 
and  then  increasing  his  acreage  of  annually 
tilled  crops  would  add  a  new  type  of  restrlc* 
tlon  to  a  program  that  is  already  heavily 
burdened  with  complex  procedures. 

4  As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  Suboom* 
mittce  No,  3  (p  1  of  8.  Rept.  IIA  on  8.  UA5i, 
present  law  provides  several  methods  under 
which  cotton  allotment  may  be  transferred 
from  one  farm  to  anothtr.  Thtss  mtthods 
appear  adequate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FvlbrxoktI 
la  very  much  Intereated  In  the  pending 
bill,  and  has  prepared  a  speech  on  it  for 
delivery  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
is  detained  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  Important  business,  which 
la  very  demandlnR  in  its  nature,  and  he 
has  asked  that  his  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Pulbsioht 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  objectives 
of  the  pending  bill  to  authoriee  renui  of 
cotton  acreage  aMotments.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  545.  which  is  one  of  several 
plans  studied  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  this  subject  before  It  reported  out 
the  pending  bill. 

Under  the  present  law,  farmers  are  per- 
mitted to  rent  acreage  allotments,  but  they 
must  produce  the  crop  on  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  was  assigned.  This 
naturally  results  in  an  uneconomic  method 
of  production,  and  there  has  been  much 
agitation  to  permit  the  rented  acreage  to 
be  grown  on  the  lessor's  farm.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  Arkansas  farmers 
in  support  of  legislation  along  these  lines. 
Several   county  farm   bureaus  have  advised 
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me  of  their  support  for  this  legislation. 
The  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas,  com- 
posed of  many  cotton  producers  In  the 
State,  has  favored   this   type  of   legislation. 

The  bin  ui^er  cousldei-atlon  today  is  a 
modification  in  several  respxects  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Johoan,  which  I  co- 
sponsored.  The  bin  limits  the  lease  author- 
ization to  farmers  having  allotments  of  less 
than  10  acres  and  situations  where  the  les- 
sor's acreage  combined  with  the  lessor's  own 
allotment  does  not  exceed  50  acres.  The 
transfer  can  only  be  made  between  farms  in 
the  same  county. 

Another  important  provision  in  the  bill 
provides  that  the  transferred  allotment  will 
be  subject  to  the  choice  of  the  allotment 
and  support  plan  originally  elected  by  the 
lessor.  In  order  to  prevent  a  disruption  of 
the  historic  basis  for  the  allotment  program, 
the  bin  provider  that  the  rented  acreage 
would  still  be  credited  to  the  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  was  rented,  as  if  it 
had  been  actually  planted. 

The  rental  provisions  will  be  of  substan- 
tial assistance  in  enabling  cotton  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  most  economic  farm  units. 
Many  small  cotton  farmers  participated  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program  and  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  plant.  They  will  receive 
little  benefit  from  their  allotment  unless 
this  legislation  is  approved.  The  bill  will 
protect  these  small  farmers  by  preserving 
their  current  acreage  history.  The  legisla- 
tion will  also  result  in  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  total  allotment  being  planted,  since 
many  small  farmers  do  not  plant  their 
allotment  and  ultimately  the  farmer,  the 
county,  and  the  State  lose  this  amount  as 
acreage  history. 

The  cotton  planting  season  Is  now  under- 
way, and  I  cannot  overstress  the  need  for 
Immediate  action  on  this  bill.  The  farmers 
must  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  they 
can  plant  rental  acreage  on  their  own  farms. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill 
today,  and  that  the  House  will  take  It  up 
for  action  at  once. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  ofTered,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(o)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
for  which  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  up- 
land cotton  of  ten  acres  or  less  Is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may 
rent,  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  such  allotment,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  to  any  other  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  farm  in  the  same  county  for  use  In 
the  same  county  on  a  farm  for  which  the 
acreage  allotment  for  upland  cotton  does  not 
exceed  fifty  acres.  As  used  in  the  foregoing 
.sentence,  the  term  "allotment"  includes  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  as  increased  by  allot- 
ments rented  under  this  subsection,  but 
does  not  Include  any  increase  resulting  from 
the  election  of  choice  (B)  under  section  102 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  When  the 
operator  of  any  farm  on  which  a  rented 
allotment  is  to  be  used  has  elected  choice 
(A)  or  choice  (B)  with  respect  to  any  allot- 
ment for  any  year,  that  choice  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  allotments  used  on  all  farms 
operated  by  him  for  such  a  year,  without 
regard  to  any  election  made  by  the  operator 
of  the  farm  from  which  any  such  allotment 


was  rented.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  on 
which. a  rented  allotment  Is  to  be  used  shall 
not  have  notified  the  county  cc»nmlttee  of 
his  election  witliln  the  time  prescribed  for 
such  notification  for  farms  within  the 
county,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  chosen 
choice  (A). 

"(2)  Any  such  rentnl  agreement  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  as 
the  parties  thereto  agrc^e:  Provided.  That  no 
such  agreement  shall  cover  allotments  made 
to  any  farm  for  a  period  in  excesb  of  one 
crop  year,  renewable  each  year. 

"(3)  No  rental  agreement  shall  be  effec- 
tive until  a  copy  of  such  agreement  Is  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  In 
which  the  acreage  allotment  Is  made. 

"(4)  The  rental  of  any  acreage  allotment. 
or  portion  thereof,  shall  In  no  way  affect  the 
acreage  allotment  of  the  farm  from  which 
such  acreage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof. 
Is  rented  or  the  farm  to  which  said  acreage 
allotment,  or  portion  thereof.  Is  rented;  and 
the  amount  of  acreage  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment rented  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  said  acreage  allotment  was 
rented  In  the  crop  year  specified  in  the 
lease. 

"(5)  Any  farm  acreage  allotment,  or  por- 
tion thereof,  rented  \mder  this  subsection 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  per  centum  which 
the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  from  which  the 
acreage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof,  is 
rented  is  of  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  to 
which  the  acreage  allotment,  or  portion 
thereof,  is  rented. 

"(6)  The  average  of  crops  requiring  an- 
nual tillage  on  the  farm  from  which  any 
allotment  Is  rented  shall  be  reduced  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  rental  agreement 
below  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such 
crops  on  such  farm  by  an  acreage  equal  to 
the  acreage  allotment  transferred.  The 
acreoge  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  and 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  therein  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  county  committee  after  taking 
crop  rotation  practices  and  other  relevant 
factors  Into  consideration,  and  the  reduction 
shall  be  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  is  rented  before  the  rental  agree- 
ment may  be  filed  with  the  county  commit- 
tee. Any  producer  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully harvests  an  acreage  of  crops  requiring 
annual  tillage  In  excess  of  that  permitted  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  equal  to  150  per  centum  of  the 
rental  provided  for  by  the  rental  agreement 
filed  with  the  county  committee.  Such 
penalty  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  clvtl  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
crop  years  of  1959,  1960,  and  1961  only. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFICIT  FINANCING— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mi'.  President,  the 
Georgia  bankers'  convention  Is  being 
held  today  at  Aunusta,  Ga.  The  princi- 
pal speaker  is  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
uia.  I  Mr.  Russell  1.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  confronting  the  Nation  today 
arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  spending  more  money  that  It  is 
taking  in.  in  revenue. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  de- 
livered an  able  speech  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  primarily  to  the  particu- 
lar problem  of  deficit  financings  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Kecoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senatos  Richako  B.  Robbell 
Dkuvkseo  to  Oborcia  Bankers'  Convxm- 
TiON  AT  Augusta,  Oa.,  Apru.  16.   1950 

It  is  a  great  and  happy  privilege  for  me 
to  be  the  guest  today  of  the  Georgia  Bankers 
Association. 

This  U  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  In 
several  years  to  leave  Washington  while 
Congress  Is  In  session  In  order  to  be  with 
you  on  the  occasion  of  your  annual  con- 
vention. I  must  say  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  event  with  a  great  deal  of  anticipa- 
tion, 

I  am  grateful  for  thU  opportunity  to  pay 
my  respects  and  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  bankers  of  Georgia  for  the  continuing 
contribution  that  you  are  making  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  our  great  State, 

Your  vital  role  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  State  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
reiteration  from  me.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
you  provide  the  financial  underpinning  for 
our  entire  economy. 

Happily,  the  role  of  Georgia  bankers  is  not 
limited  to  the  commercial  sphere.  You  have 
always  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  com- 
munity and  civic  undertakings  that  make 
Georgia  a  better  place  to  live  and  to  work 

Indeed.  I  know  of  no  group  with  any 
higher  sense  of  community  pride  and  pub- 
lic spirit  that  the  bankers  of  Georgia.  Our 
banks  are  looked  upon  as  something  a  great 
deal  more  than  commercial  institutions 
where  money  Is  deposited  and  borrowed. 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  everyday  life 
of  the  community  as  the  church  and  the 
school. 

You  have  earned  this  high  station  In  our 
society  by  your  keen  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  people  and  communi- 
ties you  serve  and  by  the  discharge  of  your 
responsibility  in  meeting  ihem.  As  a  result, 
you  have  gained  the  respect,  trust,  and  con- 
fidence of  all  of  our  people. 

Because  you  are  trusted  to  handle  the 
financial  affairs  of  others.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  must  be  deeply  concerned  by  the  way 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Federal  Ooverumeut 
In  Washington  are  now  being  handled. 

There  is  certainly  good  reason  why  you 
should  be  concerned. 

Federal  spending  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  will  be  exceeded  only  by  the  peak 
years  of  World  War  II  when  this  country  was 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  svu-vival. 
It  will  almost  double  the  entire  cost  of  the 
New  Deal  Recovery  programs  from  1933  to 
1939. 

The  already  staggering  national  debt  ap- 
pears likely  to  hit  another  alltlme  high  as 
a  result  of  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  In 
history.  The  Federal  GoTernraent  has  wound 
up  In  the  red  In  every  year  but  five  since 
1930. 
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Infiatlon.  fostered  and  encouraged  to  a 
large  degree  by  Federal  fiscal  policies,  con- 
tinues to  cheapen  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
This  threatens  incalculable  harm  to  the 
national    economy. 

These  harsh  fact*  of  financial  life  consti- 
tute a  constant  menace  to  the  soundness, 
solvency,  and  security  of  our  Nation  at  a 
time  when  we  are  under  dire  threat  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  from  abroad. 

The  menace  goes  to  the  hesu-t  of  our  great 
American  system.  Unless  we  put  our  finan- 
cial house  in  order — and  do  so  quickly — we 
may  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  Individual  free- 
dom and  initiative  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  system  of  State  socialism. 

Today — the  last  day  for  paying  last  year's 
Federal  Income  taxes — seems  an  appropriate, 
If  painful,  time  for  taking  stock  of  how  far 
we  have  traveled  down  the  bleak  road  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  History  records  that 
we  have  proceeded  quite  some  distance. 

Since  1930,  the  Federal  budget  has  grown 
from  a  relatively  modest  t33  billion  dollars 
to  the  current  years  $80  billion.  Federal 
J  spending  did  not  climb  into  the  SIO  billion 
a  year  class  until  the  approach  of  World 
War  II  In  1941. 

During  the  same  period,  the  national  debt 
has  skyrocketed  from  $16  billion  in  1930  to 
about  t285  billion  this  year.  It  U  hard  to 
believe  that  during  the  lat^  ISOO's,  Presi- 
dents Arthur  and  Cleveland  wiere  troubled  by 
surpluses  rather  than  deflcltsi 

This  period  of  spectacular  growth  In  Fed- 
eral spending  and  the  steep  jrlse  of  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  one  of  continuous 
crisis,  challenge,   and  change^. 

We  have  weathered  wars,  holt  and  cold,  and 
depressions,  big  and  little.      i 

We  have  seen  our  population  expand  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  our'  people  crowd 
Into  the  cities  from  the  fam|s. 

We  have  seen  the  advent  of  the  scien- 
tific age  with  its  atomic  bombs  and  nuclear 
power.  Its  Jet  aircraft  and  Intercontinental 
missiles,  its  earth  satellites  and  moon  rock- 
ets. We  are  even  now  sUnding  on  the 
threshold  of  man's  first  trip  Into  space. 

All  these  things,  of  course,  have  had  a 
mighty  impact  on  Government  and  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  They  made  some  deficit 
financing  of  an  emergency  nature  essential 
and  unavoidable.  There  were  exceptional 
circumstances  that  called  for  exceptional 
measures.  But  we  should  not  have  per- 
mitted deficit  financing  to  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

There  U  a  widespread  belief  that  recent 
tremendous  increases  in  Government  spend- 
ing have  been  due  to  the  neo-sslty  of  pro- 
viding for  national  defense.  This  Is  not  the 
case.  The  great  Increases  In  Ft^deral  spend- 
ing have  been  In  domestic  and  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  5-year  period  between  1954  and 
1959.  spending  for  domestic  and  civilian  pro- 
grams rose  from  $19.1  billion  to  $34  billion 
estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  almost  $15  billion  or  78 
percent. 

By  contrast,  defense  sptendlng  this  year  is 
only  about  $1  billion  higher  than  In  1954. 
In  the  Intervening  years,  defense  spending 
was  actually  below  the  1954  level.  This  In- 
cludes spending  for  our  own  military  pro- 
grams, atomic  energy,  and  foreign  aid. 

It  U  interesting  to  note  that  estimated 
spending  thU  year  for  agriculture  Is  about 
the  equal  of  the  entire  Federal  budget  dur- 
ing most  of  the  individual  years  of  the  great 
depression.  In  spite  of  this  enormous 
spending,  many  of  our  farmers  today  are  In 
the  worst  financial  straits  of  any  time  since 
the  depression. 

If  the  present  trend  continue,  one  noted 
economist  has  predicted  that  toUl  Federal 
spending  will  Increase  about  $1<)  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  He  foresees  a  budget  of 
•88  bUllon  by  1964. 
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The  time  has  come  to  ask  ourselves  what 
this  spending  spree  means  tor  the  future 
of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  cotmtry. 

For  one  thing,  it  means  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility for  any  real  relief  from  our  present 
tax  burden  so  long  as  spending  continues 
to  rise.  Indeed,  the  prospects  are  for  higher 
and  higher  taxes  to  keep  pace  with  expand- 
ing expenditures. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  Great  Britain, 
a  country  which  we  helped  put  on  its  feet 
with  financial  aid  and  loans  after  World  War 
II,  last  week  announced  a  major  reduction 
in  taxes. 

The  present  trend  Is  also  certain  to  mean 
an  ever  Increasing  Federal  debt  which  now 
amounts  to  about  $1,680  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  Nation.  Interest  on 
the  debt  alone  now  takes  about  one-tenth 
of  all  Federal  tax  revenue 

It  Is  also  certain  to  lead  to  more  and 
more  inflation  and  a  cheaper  and  cheaper 
dollar  which  is  now  worth  only  about  48 
cents  by  1939  standards.  This  could  prove 
disastrous  for  persons  with  fixed  Incomes, 
for  provident  Investment,  for  the  frugal  who 
have  put  their  security  In  savings  and  for 
prudent  business  and  sound  financing. 

It  will  mean  the  concentration  of  greater 
and  greater  powers  In  the  hands  of  an  al- 
ready much  too  powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  It  will  further  reduce 
the  Importance  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  will  Increase  government  controls 
and  Interference  over  private  enterprise. 

And  finally.  It  will  weaken  our  ability — if 
not  our  will — to  resist  the  aggressive  designs 
of  the  Communists  who  will  never  abandon 
their  dream  of  world  conquest. 

Certainly,  the  grave  perils  Inherent  In  run- 
away government  spending  are  of  Immediate 
and  vital  concern  to  every  American.  All 
stand  to  be  hurt — business,  labor,  farmers, 
professional  people,  the  aged  and  retired, 
consumers  and  every  other  element  of  our 
population. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  In  Washing- 
ton about  the  need  for  bringing  Federal 
spending  Into  line  and  balancing  the  budget. 
The  President  has  expressed  his  desire  for  a 
balanced  budget.  So  have  the  responsible 
leaders  In  Congress  of  both  political  parties. 

Unhappily,  there  has  been  too  much  talk 
and  too  little  action. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  problem  has 
become  heavily  clouded  by  a  pall  of  partisan 
politics  for  which  both  parties  and  the 
President  are  partly  to  blame. 

In  the  first  place,  not  all  of  the  "spenders" 
are  Democrats  and  not  all  the  "budget  bal- 
ancers" are  Republicans,  as  some  would 
have  you  believe.  Both  parties  have  some 
of  both. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  fiscal 
views  and  the  political  philosophy  of  Jake 
JAvrrs  and  Barry  Golowatcr  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  there  is  between  Pavtl  Doug- 
las and  Harrt  Btro  In  the  Democratic 
Party. 

In  the  second  place,  the  so-called  "bal- 
anced budget"  that  President  Elsenhower 
submitted  to  Congress  for  fiscal  1960  con- 
tains quite  a  few  holes  and  a  good  deal  of 
fast  bookkeeping  doubletalk. 

It  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress would  increase  gasoline  taxes  and 
postal  rates,  neither  of  which  is  very  likely 
to  happen,  and  on  some  highly  questionable 
estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing  fiscal   1960. 

The  Administration  has  also  tried  to 
charge  some  spending  against  the  cuirrent 
year's  budget  that  rightfully  should  be 
charged  against  fiscal  1960.  This  is  a  trans- 
parent effort  to  preserve  a  theoretical  bal- 
ance In  1960  at  the  expense  of  a  larger 
deficit  In  the  current  year  budget,  which  is 
already  hopelessly  out-of -balance  by  around 
$13  billion  or  more. 

I  also  believe  that  the  President's  1960 
budget  puts  emphasis  on  the  wrong  sort  of 


spending.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  cut  back  the  manpower  strength  of 
our  own  military  establishment  and  defer 
the  necessary  research  of  advanced  missiles" 
and  other  technological  weapons  In  order 
to  increase  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  lavished  $65 
billion  in  American  resources  in  countries 
all  over  the  globe.  Though  initially  sound, 
I  believe  we  reached  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing return  from  foreign  aid  spending  several 
years  ago. 

The  program  Is  shot  through  with  waste 
and  mismanagement.  A  recent  Congres- 
sional investigation  revealed  an  instance  in 
which  a  motor  pool  in  one  country  had  re- 
ceived 44  tires  for  every  truck  in  a  single 
year,  while  in  another  country,  there  was 
only  one  carburetor  for  a  certain  type  truck 
for  an  entire  army. 

In  still  another  country,  an  American- 
financed  military  repair  installation  was 
found  to  be  building  airplanes  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  officers  of  a  foreign  army.  And 
In  Pakistan,  almost  $1.5  million  has  been 
set  aside  since  1953  for  grain  storage  eleva- 
tors that  have  not  yet  been  built. 

I  simply  cannot  agree  with  the  President 
that  "dollar  for  dollar"  we  will  receive  more 
security  from  our  foreign  aid  program  than 
we  will  from  additional  expenditures  for  our 
own   defense  establishment. 

I  believe  this  is  an  area  in  which  a  tre- 
mendous savings  can  be  made  to  be  applied 
toward  our  own  military  strength  and 
toward  balancing  the  budget. 

Although  the  President's  budget  contains 
serious  defects  of  judgment  and  sincerity 
President  Elsenhower  at  least  has  plans  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  That  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  ultra- 
liberals  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Not  only  are  they  making  no  pretense  at 
seeking  a-  balanced  budget,  but  they  are 
urging  all  sorts  of  socialistic  and  social  re- 
form spendthrift  schema  In  the  name  of 
bolstering  the  economy. 

This  group  certainly  does  not  speak  f^r  me, 
nor.  I  believe,  a  majority  of  our  party. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  responsible  leader- 
ship in  this  country  to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  the  impossibility  of  getting 
something  for  nothing. 

It  will  require  great  political  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
restore  fiscal  responsibility.  It  will  require 
a  President  who  will  first  set  the  example  by 
cutting  the  ever- Increasing  White  House  ex- 
penditures and  tben  demand  that  his  ap- 
pointed heads  cut  the  costs  of  every  agency 
over  which  the  Cabinet  exercises  administra- 
tive control. 

It  will  mean  that  the  Congress  must  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  against  the  pressure 
groups  who  demand  new  spending.  It  will 
necessitate  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  many  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  who  have 
their  pet  projects  which  require  Federal 
spending.  They  must  recognize  that  many 
of  the  activities  they  press  in  Washington 
can  be  administered  more  economically  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  course  of  action 
sounds  good  In  theory  but  would  be  most 
dUBcult  to  achieve  in  practice.  It  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  elimination  and  cur- 
tailment of  many  programs  and  projects 
that  are  immensely  popular  with  various 
segments  of  the  population. 

Here  we  are  up  against  the  old  story  In 
trying  to  reduce  Gtovernment  spending. 
Everybody  Is  in  favor  of  cutting  the  other 
fellow's  program,  but  not  his  own.  Every- 
body agrees  that  nonessential  spending 
should  go,  but  nobody  can  agree  on  what  is 
nonessential. 

I  have  been  amazed  time  and  time  again 
to  see  citizens  justify  some  public  works 
projects  for  their  own  communities  with 
which  they  are  familiar   as   being  essential 
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•nd.  at  the  same  time,  apply  the  label  of 
"pork  barrel"  to  other  projecta  In  other  oom- 
munitlea. 

This  la  an  understandable  human  trait. 
But  here  la  where  the  sacrifices  must  be 
made  If  we  are  to  have  meaningful  reduc- 
tions In  Pederal^pendlng. 

There  Is  but  one  solution  to  the  problem 
of  balancing  the  budget.  We  must  cut  the 
garment  to  fit  the  cloth.  Federal  spending 
must  be  kept  within  available  revenue. 

In  the  painful  cutting  process,  there  must 
be  one  simple  and  inflexible  principle  of 
putting  first  things  first.  AH  spending  pro- 
posals must  be  measured  against  the  national 
Interest.  Those  that  do  not  measure  up, 
must  be  postponed  or  abandoned. 

The  security  and  survival  of  our  country 
must  come  first. 


April  15 
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LOW  PRICES  FOR  EGGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  another  instance 
of  the  hard  times  which  come  unexpect- 
edly upon  farmers  and  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  toward 
their  mlsfortime. 

On  April  1  I  began  to  receive  letters 
and  telegrams  and  long-distance  calls 
from  egg  producers  in  Minnesota  In- 
forming me  that  grade  A  eggs  were  sell- 
ing at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  asking  that  I  take  action 
to  get  some  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  shall  read  one 
letter  and  one  telegram  as  examples. 

Elkton,  S.  Dak.,  March  26, 1959. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humfhrxt, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sir:  Today  when  the  egg  truck  picked 
up  eggs  they  were  paying  18  cents  a  dozen  for 
large  eggs  and  less  for  other  grades. 

I  did  not  sell  my  eggs  today.  I  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  that  price.  It  cost  me  more 
than  18  cenU  to  produce  those  eggs  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  so  you  will 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  egg  market  as 
they  are  very  careful  not  to  mention  any- 
thing like  this  In  news  casts  or  market 
reports. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  ViRon,  Porter. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
Senators  who  pay  from  55  cents  to  60 
cents  a  doaen  for  eggs  in  Washington 
know  that  the  farmers  of  my  State  are 
getting  for  grade  A,  top  grade,  large, 
fresh  eggs.  18  cents  a  dozen. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Benson,  Mink., 

March  31, 1959. 
Httbert  Utjmphret. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC: 

Price  of  eggs  in  our  area  20  cents  a  dozen 
for  A  large.  Lots  of  chick  cancellation.  Mar- 
ket weak.  Request  greater  school  lunch  pur- 
Chases  for  the  next  3  or  4  weeks. 

*  Bob  Anderson, 

Manager,  Benson  Produce. 

Mr.  President,  egg  production  is  an 
important  business  in  Minnesota,  not 
only  because  we  have  large  producers. 
Almost  every  Minnesota  faimer  is  an 
egg  producer  to  some  extent.  Minnesota 
Is  one  of  the  major  egg  suppliers  for  the 
whole  country.  I  think  Minnesota  is 
either  the  second  or  the  third  largest 
egg-producing  State  in  the  Nation. 

Senators  know  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  move  quickly  when  a 
perishable  agricultural  commodity  runs 
Into  price  trouble.  The  law  provides  that 
a  share  of  import  duties,  30  percent  is 
the  amount,  be  made  available  to  the 


Secretary  for  this  purpose,  among 
others.  In  past  years,  this  program  has 
provided  emergency  aid  to  many  a  pro- 
ducer of  apples,  poultry,  eggs,  and  many 
other  perishable  commodities.  Secre- 
tary Benson  has  used  this  program,  al- 
though sparingly. 

Therefore,  in  response  to  the  many 
earnest  requests,  and  following  the  usual 
channel  for  such  action.  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  asking  that  a 
shell-egg  purchase  program  be  put  into 
effect,  and  urging  that  it  be  done  at 
once,  because  when  supplies  of  a  product 
flood  a  market,  the  price  to  producers 
can  fall  very  rapidly  and  very  far. 
Often,  merely  the  announcement  that  a 
section  32  purchase  is  to  be  made  for  the 
school  lunch  and  welfare  programs  will 
have  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. Many  times  the  purchase  need  not 
be  large  to  get  the  desired  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  of  April  2  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
press  release  which  I  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  1.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  Telegrams,  telephone 
calls,  and  letters  from  egg  producers  In 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  Indicate  that 
the  Ehell-cgg  market  price  has  broken  seri- 
ously. Farmers  are  receiving  only  18  to  20 
cents  per  dozen  for  grade  A  large  eggs,  a 
price  appreciably  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  means  that  a  case  of  eggs  that 
has  cost  the  farmer  $9  to  produce  is  selling 
at  $4  per  cace.  Such  a  price  loss  can  mean 
only  disaster  to  egg  producers. 

As  you  know,  the  law  Is  quite  clear  on  this 
point.  You  have  full  authority  to  Institute 
a  purchase  program  for  a  non-price-sup- 
ported perishable  agricultural  commodity 
under  section  32  of  PubUc  Law  320.  Time 
and  again  It  has  been  proved  that  a  pur- 
chase program  that  diverts  even  a  small 
amount  of  a  product  from  the  regular  market 
will  strengthen  the  market  price. 

The  producers  of  sliell  eggs  are  In  price 
trouble.  School-lunch  programs  are  In  need 
of  addlUoual  protein  foods.  More  than 
5  million  American  citizens  are  receiving 
welfare  assistance  and  surplus  commodities 
such  as  coriimoal  anc.  flour.  There  are  wide 
areas  of  growing  unemployment  and  hunger 
in  many  States  as  unemployment-compensa- 
tion benefits  are  exhausted.  It  is  clear  that 
a  shell-egg  diversion  piogram  put  Into  action 
at  this  time  could  benefit  many  groups. 
There  should  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You  should  move 
on  this  today. 

I  am  quite  aware  thiat  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  bren  purchasing  quanUtles 
of  dried  eggs  In  recent  weeks  for  the  school- 
lunch  program  with  section  32  funds.  While 
dried  eggs  are  a  nutritious  product,  it  la 
weU  known  that  this  type  of  egg  purchase 
has  little.  If  any,  effect  on  the  market  price 
of  shell  eggs. 

Therefore,  In  this  emergency  situation,  1 
strongly  urge  that  you  take  Immediate  action 
to  Institute  a  sheU-egg  purchase  program  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HaSCRT  H.  HUUPHAET. 


culture  Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  to  make  Immediate 
purchases  of  shell  eggs  In  order  to  halt  the 
price  break   In  the  egg  market. 

'•Telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  letters 
from  egg  producers  In  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  Indicate  that  the  shell-egg  market 
price  has  broken  serloysly."  Senator  Hum- 
phrey stated  in  a  letter  sent  yesterday  to 
the  Agriculture  Secretary. 

"Farmers  are  receiving  only  18  cents  to  20 
cents  per  dozen  for  grade  A  large  eggs,  a 
price  appreciably  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  means  that  a  case  of  eggs  that 
has  cost  the  farmer  $9  to  produce,  is  selling 
at  >4  per  case.  Such  a  price  loss  can  mean 
only  disaster  to  egg  producers." 

The  Minnesota  Senator  pointed  out  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  had  full  authority  to  InsU- 
tute  a  shell-egg  purchase  program  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  Public  Law  320. 

"Time  and  again  It  has  been  proved  that 
a  purchase  progr-im  that  diverts  even  a  small 
amount  of  u  product  from  the  regular  market 
will  strengthen  the  market  price.  The  pro- 
ducers of  shell  eggs  are  In  price  trouble. 
School-lunch  programs  are  In  need  of  addi- 
tional protein  foods. 

"More  than  6  million  American  citizens 
are  receiving  welfare  assistance  and  surplus 
commodities  such  as  cornmeal  and  floiu*. 
There  are  wide  areas  of  growing  unemploy- 
ment and  hunger  In  many  States  as  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  exhausted.  It  is  clear 
that  a  shell  egg  diversion  program  put  Into 
action  at  this  time  could  benefit  many 
groups.  There  should  be  no  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  You 
should  move  on  this  today." 

Senator  Humphret  went  on  to  say:  "1  am 
quite  aware  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  purchasing  quantities  of 
dried  eggs  for  the  school-lunch  program  in 
recent  weeks.  While  this  is  a  nutritious 
product.  It  is  well-known  that  this  type  of 
egg  purchase  has  little.  If  any.  effect  on  the 
market  price  of  shell  eggs.  Therefore.  In  thU 
emergency  situation.  I  strongly  urge  that 
you  take  Immediate  action  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  letter.  I  point  out  that  with  large, 
grade  A  eggs  selling  at  from  18  to  20 
cents  a  dozen,  a  case  of  eggs,  which  costs 
the  farmer  $9  to  produce,  is  selling  at  $4 
a  case.  That  is  the  economics  of  egg  pro- 
duction. 

As  was  probably  to  be  expected,  I  did 
not  hear  from  the  Secretary.  But  I  con- 
tinued to  hear  from  the  egg  producers 
of  Minnesota.  Their  telegrams  tell  the 
story  of  what  happened  much  more 
vividly  than  I  can  tell  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  short  on  stationery, 
short  on  telephones,  or  short  on  telegram 
allowances;  but  If  it  is.  I  plead  \nith  Sen- 
ators to  provide  a  little  extra  allowance 
for  the  Department,  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  an  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment when  people  are  in  trouble,  as  I 
have  found  from  previous  experience. 

Let  me  read  a  few  of  the  telegrams. 
Here  is  one  from  Wlllmar.  Miim.: 

I  am  sending  this  telegram  on  behalf  of 
thousands  of  farmers  In  this  community  In 
regard  to  the  price  of  eggs.  It's  been  the 
lowest  In  doz:ns  of  years.  Some  farmers" 
eggs  do  not  average  15  cents  a  dosen.  and  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  needs  this 
Income  the  most. 


Senator  HtmPHRrr  Vrc.es  Secretary  Benson 
To  Halt  Egg  Price  Break 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  today  urfc;ed  Secretary  of  Agrl- 


By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
buy  ham  and  eggs,  even  though  the  price 
of  pork  is  down,  and  the  price  of  eggs  is 
down,  we  find  that,  nevertheless,  the 
price  of  ham  and  eggs  is  still  up.  I  hope 
the  wasco  of  the  waitresses  have  been 


raised;  I  hope  someone  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  increased  amount  the  caa- 
sumers  have  to  pay  for  ham  and  eggs. 
I  read  fiuther  from  the  telegram : 

When  the  new  crop  ot  grain  Is  far  away 
and  the  prices  are  uncertain  and  so  is  the 
weather,  and  the  farmer  and  his  wife  de- 
pend on  eggs  to  buy  groceries,  clothes,  doc- 
tor bills,  machinery  repair,  and  also  to  buy 
seeds  for  the  spring  planting  and  feed  for 
the  livestock,  and  the  farmer  says  at  15  cents 
a  dozen  for  eggs  It  doesn't  even  pay  the 
wear  and  tear  let  alone  to  keep  a  body  alive. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is  really 
hardly  worth  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
hen. 

I  read  further  from  the  telegram: 

As  a  small  businessman  have  to  face  doz- 
ens of  farmers  every  day  and  listen  to  their 
honest  grievances.  I  would  rather  face  5.000 
Republicans  than  watch  a  farm  woman 
standing  In  some  store  unable  to  buy  her 
meager  needs  for  her  family.  I  know,  and 
you  and  millions  of  others  know,  that  some- 
one Is  going  to  make  fat  proAt  on  this  egg 
deal.  As  a  member  of  Minnelsota  DFL  and 
also  known  as  the  egg-eating,  milk-drinking, 
butter-smearing,  and  the  cow's  best  friend. 
I  am  speaking  for  millions  of  farmers.  1 
urge  you  to  drop  everything  you  are  doing 
and  get  on  the  egg  wagon.         f 

Very  truly  your8_ 

Morris  Cuarco.  Willmiax  Prooucb. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Presideiit,  that  com- 
pany Ls  one  of  the  flnest  and  largest  pro- 
duce companies  in  my  State. 

I  may  add  that  although  my  constit- 
uents are  gravely  concerned  over  Berlin 
and  over  the  crises  in  Iraq  and  over  mu- 
tual security,  they  are  also  worried  atx>ut 
the  price  of  eggs.  Even  though  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  meeting  this 
afternoon — and  I  should  like  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting — I  wish  to  say  that 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  representing  my  con- 
stituents in  Minnesota.  I  should  like  to 
obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
an  answer  about  what  he  is  going  to  do 
about  the  price  of  eggs.  After  we  get  the 
answer  about  eggs,  we  can  consider  the 
Berlin  problem.  Let  us  take  little  things 
first. 

I  read  another  telegram  which  I  have 
received : 

Rochester.  Minn.,  April  6,  1959. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrxt. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Our  industry  needs  help  badly.  Egg  mar- 
ket is  way  out  of  line  compared  to  other 
foods.  We  appreciate  any  help  that  you 
could  give  us. 

Ray  Haslet. 
President,   Baby   Chick   and  Hatchery 
Association. 

I  read  another  telegram:     ! 

Montevideo.  Minm..  April  6. 1959. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  I 

Washington,  DC: 

It  is  urgent  that  a  support  prli?e  be  estab- 
lished immediately.  Current  low  prices  will 
ruin  egg  industry. 

ALVIN  OrrERMAN, 

Director,  Minnesota  Hatchery  Association. 

Another  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived reads  as  follows : 

Benson,  Minn..  April  11, 1959. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  i 

Wahington,  D.  C:  I 

Because  the  egg  industry  is  Important  In 

Minnesota  It  Is  very  urgent  that  some  kind  of 

temporary  support  be  given  the  MinnesoU 

egg   producer.    I  would   suggest  promotion 
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and  buying  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  schools 
Please  reply. 

AsTOR  L.  Underthun, 
President.  Minnesota  Egg  Producers 
Association. 


So  that  is  the  situation  our  people  are 
encountering. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  when  they 

will  obtain  relief?     Not   until  after  a 

»#-  „„...,.  .  large  number  of  farmers  who  are  eee 

h,mH;fH  ^V'T''^  ^^^^  ^'l  °"^y  *  '^^  °'     producers  have  "gone  to  the^  wall "  ha?e 
hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  I  have     encountered  the  JroceS^  oTIcoSnic  It! 

trition.  We  have  gone  through  this  be- 
fore ;  and  1  know  when  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  comes. 

I  am  serving  warning  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  I  will  be  after 
it  day  after  day.  as  I  have  been  ah-eady ; 
and  I  have  directed  my  staff  to  be  after 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  I 
have  asked  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  to  be  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  until  the  funds 
which  are  available— they  are  not  ap- 
propriated funds;  they  are  tariff  funds 
section  32  funds,  available  funds — are 
used  to  support  the  egg  market.  This  is 
the  least  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  is  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  Chamber  at  this  time; 
he  is  attending  another  meeting.  Earlier 
today  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  par- 
ticipate in  a  colloquy  on  this  matter,  in- 
asmuch as  he  wished  to  make  a  number 
of  statements  and  to  ask  a  number  of 
questions.  But  since  he  had  to  attend 
to  other  oflScial  business,  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  give  me  his  statement,  and 
that  I  would  place  it  in  the  Record  for 
him.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McCarthy 
In  February  1953,  Mr.  Benson  made  a  ma- 
jor policy  address  in  St.  Paul  before  the  Cen- 
tral  Livestock   Association.     The    Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said: 

"This  administration  is  unqualifiedly  com- 
mitted to  price  supports.  The  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  to  Congress, 
renewed  his  pledges  to  farmers." 

The  Secretary  then  went  on  to  quote  the 
President  to  the  effect  that  "this  price-sup- 
port legislation  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
1954.  •  •  •  So  we  Should  begin  now  to  con- 
sider what  farm  legislation  we  should  de- 
velop for  1955  and  beyond.  Our  aim  should 
be  economic  stability  and  fuU  parity  of  in- 
come for  American  farmers." 

The  agricultural  market  generally,  and  the 
egg  market  in  Minnesota  speclficsiliy,  is  far 
from  refiecting  "economic  stability  and  fuU 
parity  of  Income  for  American  farmers." 

The  Senate  recalls.  I'm  sure,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  also  said: 

"The  development  of  modem  agriculture 
which  has  made  possible  these  great  achieve- 
ments, has  placed  the  family  farm  in  a  vul- 
nerable economic  po&ltlon  because  farm 
prices  and  income  rise  and  fail  more  rapidly 
than  farm  costs.  Hence,  the  guarding  of 
farm  levels  of  living  requires  a  program  of 
storage  and  price  supports  to  help  to  assure, 
stability  of  income.  These  supports  should 
be  designated  not  only  to  serve  the  welfare 
of  farmers,  but  also,  in  the  widest  national  . 
Interest,  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  farm 
producing  plant  and  the  national  food 
supply." 

Mr.  Benson  returned  to  this  point  in  his 
speech,  and  asserted  again:  "Price  support* 
should  provide  Insiu-ance  against  disaster  to 
the^arm  producing  plant." 
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received. 
Here  is  another  telegram : 

Utchpielo.  Minm. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

VS.  Senator. 

National  Capitol,  Washinton,  D.  C: 

It  is  urgent  that  a  support  program  be 
established  for  eggs.  Current  low  prices  will 
force  the  Midwest  egg  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Verne  E.  Carlson. 
President.  Meeker  County  Egg  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

L.  L.  Baugartner. 
Executive  Secretary,  Minnesota  Egg 
Producers  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  flood  of 
requests  from  egg  producers  impelled 
me  to  query  again  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  I  felt  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  make  him  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  So,  on 
April  13— just  2  days  ago— I  sent  him 
the  following  telegram : 

Aprh.  13,  1959. 
Hon  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C: 

With  reference  to  emergency  egg  price  sit- 
uation in  Midwest  States, .  about  which  I 
wrote  you  AprU  2,  what  action  have  you 
taken  or  do  you  propose  to  take?  Minnesota 
egg  producers  turn  to  their  Government  for 
assistance  in  absence  of  positive  market- 
ing legislation.  Would  appreciate  covirtesy 
of  reply. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the  sit- 
uation stands  today. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  In  Western 
Union,  and  I  really  believe  that  Western 
Union  delivered  that  telegram.  I  also 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith,  let  me  say,' 
in  the  secretaries  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  somewhere  along  the 
line  either  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
did  not  answer  the  telegram  or  Western 
Union  did  not  deliver  it;  and  I  think  one 
of  them  should  explain,  because  I  have 
not  received  any  response  whatsoever. 

I  have  not  received  any  response  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
egg  producers  are  going  broke.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  taken  no 
true  price  supporting  action. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  the 
farmers,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  on  the  job,  and  apparently 
does  not  have  their  best  interests  at 
heart.  This  afternoon  I  want  to  en- 
courage the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
do  something.  I  ask  him  please  to  do 
something.  If  he  wants  low-priced  eggs, 
I  think  some  folks  back  home  will  be 
willing  to  give  him  some  eggs.  But  we 
would  like  to  have  reasonable  prices  for 
eggs.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  consumers  to  know  that  in  one  of 
the  largest  egg-producing  areas  in  the 
Nation,  the  farmers  are  being  paid  15 
cents  a  dozen  for  Grade  A  eggs.  I  would 
not  want  to  state  what  pullet  eggs  are 
selling  for;  the  price  is  almost  an  insult 
to  the  pullets. 
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My  question  U  this:  Z>oe8  anyone  know 
what  level  of  parity  Mr.  Benson  holds  to  be 
the  disaster  level?  At  one  time,  a«  I  recall, 
he  thought  a  drop  below  80  percent  of  parity 
was  dangerous.  The  egg  market  in  Minne- 
sota has  been  at  about  42  percent  of  parity 
for  several  days.     Is  that  a  disaster  level? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
past  few  weeks  has  been  buying  about  50,000 
cases  of  processed  eggs  a  week.  Then,  as  a 
result  of  the  emergency  in  the  egg  market, 
the  Department  doubled  its  purchases  on 
April  2.  I  believe,  and  bought  108,000  cases 
for  that  week.  The  market  price  in  Minne- 
sota went  up  a  cent  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
dropped  back  even  lower  than  before.  Last 
week  the  Minnesota  farmers  were  getting  20 
cents  a  dozen  for  top  grade,  16  cents  for 
medium,  14  cents  for  seconds.  The  response 
of  the  Department  last  Thursday  was  to  drop 
back  to  the  purchase  of  about  50,000  cases 
again.  The  parity  price  for  eggs  Is  47.4  cents 
per  dozen;  and  the  Minnesota  price  20  cents, 
which  U  42  percent  of  parity.  Should  not 
that  qualify  as  a  disaster  level? 

Is  it  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  initi- 
ate an  immediate  program  to  support  the 
egg  market  with  section  32  funds?  Last 
July  1  the  Department  had  about  $535  mil- 
lion in  section  32  funds — and  that  $150 
million  of  that  has  been  spent  so  far  this 
fiscal  year.  That  leaves  around  $385  mil- 
lion. The  use  of  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  this  fund  to  subillze  the  egg 
market  would  be  Justified. 

Mr.  Benson  sp>oke  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion oi  the  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of 
America,  last  Monday,  at  the  Sheraton-Park. 
He  said  he  "called  on  Congress  to  heed  the 
voice  of  the  American  farmer  for  more  free- 
dom to  act  and  less  Government  Inter- 
ference." 

The  telegrams  we  have  received  during  the 
past  2  weeks  from  the  various  officers  of  the 
State  and  county  egg  producer's  associations 
and  the  State  officers  of  the  Minnesota 
Hatchery  Association,  reflect  In  some  way 
the  voice  of  the  Minnesota  fanner.  The  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  request 
not  less  Government  interference,  but  a  pro- 
gram of  action. 

Mr.  Benson  asserted  that  the  "administra- 
tion's opponents  cannot  agree  on  a  con- 
structive solution  for  the  problems  of  arti- 
ficial prices,  farm  surpluses  and  Govern- 
ment control." 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  larger 
question  of  the  farm  programs  of  Congress 
which  twice  have  been  vetoed  in  the  past  6 
years,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress 
acted  with  clear  purpose  and  responsibility 
when  it  provided  section  32  funds  to  help 
level  off  dlsasterous  price  drops. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Order  No.  172.  Senate  bill  1555.  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kinnedy]  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stoted  by  UUe. 

The  LcGiSLATivx  Clxhx.  A  bill  (S. 
1555)  to  provide  for  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  transac- 
tions and  admitilstrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to 
provide  standards  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  officers  of  labor  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  EhvinI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
forward  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table  preceding  its  being  called 
up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  plans 
to  discuss  is  with  regard  to  title  6? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted/  it  would  strike  out  title  6. 
It  would  remove  from  the  bill  some 
amendments  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  are  not  relevant  to  a  bill  dealing 
exclusively  with  malpractices  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  unions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  have  the  amendment  in  the 
form  in  which  he  desires  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  ask  the  clerk  to  read 
it,  and  call  it  up,  so  it  will  be  the  pend- 
ing question.  We  will  not  have  any 
votes  on  it,  but  the  Senator  will  have  his 
rights  protected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  so-called  la- 
bor-management reform  bill  been  made 
the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  has. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time?  If  it  is  not,  it 
will  require  unanimous  consent  to  take 
it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  made  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Senate  biU  1555  has 
been  made  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
bill  1555  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  Just  sent 
forward  to  the  desk  be  made  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  think 
the  request  was  out  of  order.  Under  the 
rules,  of  course,  the  committee  amend- 
ments would  come  flrst^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments, that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  may  offer  his  amendment  and 
that  it  may  be  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection,  except  I  think 
it  is  a  rather  summary  way  of  disposing 
of  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  did  not 
dispose  of  them.  Let  us  dispose  of  them, 
so  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  can 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  that  I  have  no 
objection.  Of  course,  I  think  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
should  be  here. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  we 
are  considering  a  clean  bill,  and  there  is 
no  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  As  I  understand, 
a  clean  bill  was  reported  yesterday.  It 
is  not  the  bill  on  the  desk.  As  I  un- 
stand  the  situation,  the  bill  reported 
yesterday  by  the  committee  was  a  clean 
bill. 

That  is  what  I  asked  the  Parliamen- 
tarian about  earlier,  because  I  wondered 
about  the  propriety  of  the  bill  being 
taken  up.  since  it  is  a  different  bill 
from  the  bill  which  was  previously 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
was  reported.  The  bill  was  introduced 
March  25,  1959.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  bill  was  reported  yesterday 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported yesterday  with  amendments,  or 
as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  With 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  we  can  act  on  the 
committee  amendments,  since  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  controversy  about 
them.  Then  the  amendment  of  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI,  can  be  offered.  If  not,  we  can 
get  unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  accommodate  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc 
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The  PRESmmo  omCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  8enat<H- 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  21,  after  the  word  "or- 
ftanlzatlons".  to  strike  out  "employees"  and 
Insert  "employers"; 

On  page  15.  line  22,  after  the  word  "be". 
to  strike  out  "constructed"  and  Insert  "con- 
strued": 

On  page  16.  line  21,  after  the  word  "any", 
to  strike  out  "person"  and  insert  "person,"; 

On  page  17.  line  9,  after  the  word  "such", 
to  strike  out  "labor  organization  or  by  such 
employer"  and  Insert  "person"; 

On  page  30.  line  9,  after  the  word  "sub- 
ordinate", to  Insert  "labor"; 

On  page  37.  line  12.  after  the  word  "other", 
to  stHke  out  "recordings"  and  Insert 
"records"; 

On  page  41.  line  6.  after  the  word  "by", 
to  strike  out  "this  title  or  its  oun  constitu- 
tion or  bylaws"  and  Insert  "its  own  consti- 
tution or  bylaws  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  thU  Utle": 

On  page  44.  line  17.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "expenditures"  and  Insert  "ex- 
penditure"; 

On  page  47.  line  23.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "this"  and  Insert  "the"; 

On  page  40.  after  line  6.  to  strike  out  "tlon 
to  an  employee  except  that  as  used  in  pro- 
vUlons  of  this  Act  subjecting  employers  to 
any  requirement,  liability,  prohibition,  ad- 
ministrative sanction,  or  punishment,  "em- 
ployer* shall  not  Include  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion or  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State."  and  Insert  "Uon  to  an  employee  but 
does  not  include  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdlvisAn  thereof."; 

On  page  51,  Hue  14.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  It  appears  the  8ec<.nd  time,  to  strike 
out  -lUllroad"  and  Insert  "Railway";  and 
On  page  59.  line  5.  after  the  word  "In", 
to  strike  out  "the  unit  described  in  the  pe- 
iltlon  ■  and  insert  "an  appropriate  unit". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Bt  it  etuicted  by  ttie  Seimte  »nd  House  o/ 
Reprritentatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  OMembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959". 
Declaration  of  flndinffs.  purposes,  and  policy 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  that.  In  the 
public  Interest,  it  continues  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  employees'  rights  to  organlTse,  choose 
their  own  representatives,  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  otherwise  engage  in  concerted  ac- 
tivities for  their  mutual  aid  or  protection; 
that  the  relations  between  employers  and  la- 
bor organizations  and  the  millions  of  work- 
ers they  represent  have  a  sutwtantlal  Impact 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Nation:  and  that  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  a  free 
flow  of  commerce  It  is  essential  that  labor 
organizations,  employers,  and  their  ofBclals 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  respon- 
sibility and  ethical  conduct  In  administering 
the  affairs  of  their  organizations,  particu- 
larly as  they  affect  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds,  from  re- 
cent investigations  In  the  labor  and  man- 
agement fields,  that  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  InsUnces  of  breach  of  trtist,  corrup- 
tion, disregard  of  the  rlghU  of  individual 
employees,  and  other  faUures  to  observe 
high  standards  of  responsibility  and  ethical 
conduct  which  require  further  and  supple- 
mentary legislation  that  will  afford  neces- 
**ry  protecUon  of   the  rlghU  and  InteresU 


^  employees  and  the  public  generally  as 
they  reUte  to  the  activities  of  labor  organi- 
zations, employers,  labor  relations  consult- 
"lif;  *"*^  *^^*^'  officers  and  representatives 

The  Congress,  therefore,  further  finds  and 
declares  that  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is 
necessary  to  elUnlnate  or  prevent  improper 
practices  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations 
employers,   labor  reUtlons  consultants    and 
their  officers  and  representatives  which  dis- 
tort and  defeat  the  policies  of  the  Labor- 
Management     Relations     Act    of     1947     as 
amended,    and    the    Railway    Labor    Act     as 
amended,  and  have  the  tendency  or  neces- 
sary effect  or  burdening  or  obstructing  com- 
merce by  ( 1 )  impairing  the  efficiency,  safety 
or  operation  of  the  instrumenulitles  of  com- 
merce; (2>  occurring  in  the  current  of  com- 
merce;   (3)    materially  affecting,  restraining 
or  controlling  the  flow  of  raw  materials  or 
manufactured    or    processed    goods   Into   or 
from  the  channeU  of  commerce  or  the  prices 
of  such  materials  or  goods  In  commerce-  or 
(4)   causing  diminution  of  employment  and 
wages  in  such  volume  as  substantially  to  im- 
pair or  disrupt  the  market  for  goods  flowing 
Into  or  from  the  channels  of  commerce. 

(c)   It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  the  objectives  and 
protect  the  national  Interests  referred  to  In 
subsection    (a),    and    correct    the    evils    re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  by  (l)  requiring 
labor   organizations,    employers,    labor   rela- 
tions consultants,  and  their  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives engaged  in  Industries  affecting 
commerce  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")    certain   reports  and   informa- 
tion  concerning  their  administrative  prac- 
tices and  financial  transactions,  which  shall 
be  public  Information.   (2)    encouraging  the 
faithful  observance  of  fiduciary  responsibili- 
ties by  officers  and  representatives  of  labor 
organizations   through    a    requirement   that 
such  officers  and  representatives  shall  file  re- 
ports, which  shall  be  public  information,  on 
transactions  In  which  there  may  be  a  conflict 
between   their    interests   as   Individuals   and 
their  responsibilities  as  officers  or  representa- 
tives of  labor  organizations  and  on  all  ex- 
penditures  for  community   welfare,   educa- 
tional or  charluble  purposes,  loans  and  other 
transactions     Involving    union     funds,     (3) 
reguKitlng  the  appointment  of  trustees  or  re- 
ceivers by  lalx>r  organizations  engaged  In  In- 
dustries  affecting   commerce    to   administer 
the    affairs    of   subordinate   labor   organiza- 
tions, (4»  providing  that  labor  organizations 
engaged    In    industries    affecting   commerce 
shall    elect    their   officers    periodically   either 
directly  by  secret  ballot  or  through  delegates 
chosen  by  secret  ballot.  (5)  encouraging  vol- 
untary action  by  Ubor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers engaged  In  Industries  affecting  com- 
merce,   through    the    adoption    of    codes    of 
ethical  practices  and  suitable  implemenution 
and    publication    thereof,   to   eliminate   and 
prevent  improper  activities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs,  their  financial  trans- 
actions, and  their  relaUons  with  each  other, 
and  (6)  providing  procedures  for  preventing 
acts   and   omissions   of   labor   organizations, 
employers,  labor  relations  consultants,  and 
their  officers  and  representatives,  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  rtght  and  interests  of  In- 
dividual employees  and  the  public,  and  im- 
posing criminal  penalties  for  wUlfiU  viola- 
tions of  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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TrrL«    I — SEPOKTINC    AND    DI5CLOSI7RE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Every  labor  organization  en- 
gaged in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  copy  of  Its 
constitution  and  bylaws  and  a  report,  both 
signed  by  iu  president  and  treasiu-er  or 
corresponding  principal  officers,  containing 
the  following  Information: 

(1)  the  name  of  such  labor  organization 
and  address  of  Its  principal  place  of  business 
and.  If  different,  the  address  where  Its  books 
and  records  are  kept; 


(2)  the  namee  and  titles  of  lU  conatltu- 
Uonal  officers  (Including  iu  principal  flnan- 
cialofficer); 

(3»  the  InltlaUon  fee  or  fees  which  arc 
required  by  new  or  transferred  members  by 
the  constitution,  bylaws,  or  other  govern- 
ing rules  of  the  reporUng  labor  organization 
on  becoming  members  of  such  labor  organi- 
zation; " 

(4)  the  regular  dues  or  fee*  which  are  re- 
quired of  members  by  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  or  other  governing  rules  of  the  re- 
porting labor  organization  In  order  to  re- 
main members  in  good  standing  of  such 
labor  (M-ganlzation;  and 

(5)  through  means  of  a  detailed  sUte- 
ment,  or  by  reference  to  provisions  of  its 
consututlon  and  bylaws  or  other  governing 
documents,  procedures  followed  with  respect 
to  (l)  qualifications 'for  or  restrictions  on 
membership,  (li)  election  of  officers  and 
stewards,  (Ul)  discipline  or  removal  of  of- 
ficers or  agents.  (Iv)  calling  of  regular  and 
special  meeUngs,  (v)  levying  of  assessments, 
(vl)  Imposition  of  fines,  (vli)  authorization 
for  bargaining  demands,  (vlll)  ratification 
of  contract  terms,  (Ix)  authorization  for 
strikes,  (x)  authorization  for  disbursement 
of  union  flinds.  (xl)  audit  of  union  financial 
transacUons.  (xll)  participation  in  Insur- 
ance or  other  benefit  plans,  and  (xlll)  Im- 
position of  fines,  suspensions,  and  expul- 
sions of  members.  Including  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  action  may  be  taken  and 
any  provision  made  for  notice,  hearings. 
Judgment  on  the  evidence,  and  appeal  pro- 
cedure. Any  change  in  the  Information 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  Ume  the  reporting 
labor  organlzaUon  files  with  the  Secretary 
the  annual  financial  report  required  by  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Every  labor  organization  engaged  In 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  file 
annuaUy  with  the  Secretary  a  financial  re- 
port signed  by  Its  president  and  treasurer 
or  corresponding  principal  officers  contain- 
ing the  following  infomaatlon  In  such  deUU 
as  may  be  necessary  accurately  to  disclose 
its  financial  condition  and  operations  for 
the  preceiilng  fiscal  year: 

(1)  asseU  and  liabilities  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 

(3)  receipts  of  any  kind  and  the  sources 
thereof; 

(3)  salary,  allowances,  and  other  direct  or 
indirect  disbursements  (including  reim- 
bursed expenses  |  to  each  officer  and  also  to 
each  employee  who  received  more  than  $10.- 
000  In  the  aggregate  from  such  labor  organ- 
ization and  any  other  labor  organization 
affiliated  with  the  same  International  labor 
organization. 

(4)  direct  and  indirect  loans  aggregating 
in  excess  of  S250  to  any  officer,  employee,  or 
member,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
purpose,  security.  If  any,  and  arrangements 
for  repayment:    . 

(5)  direct  and  Indirect  loans  to  any  busi- 
ness  enterprise,  together  with   a  statement 
of  the  purpose,  security,  if  any.  and  arrange-    - 
ments  for  repayment;  and 

(6)  other  disbursements  made  by  it  In- 
cluding the  purposes  thereof: 

all  in  such  categories  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Every  labor  <M-ganlzatlon  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  the  information  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  report  to  all  of  its  members 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  for  such  def- 
inite or  Indefinite  periods  as  he  may  deter- 
mine any  labor  organization  or  class  thereof 
having  fewer  than  two  hundred  members 
and  having  gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than 
•20.000.  including  all  sums  paid  over  as  dues 
or  per  capita  tax  to  a  parent  or  affiliated  labor 
organization    (excluding  payments   received 
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by  tnutees  under  section  SOa(c)  (8)  or  (6) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  as  amended),  if  he  finds  that  the  ex- 
emption of  such  labor  organization  or  class 
thereof  would  not  Interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  0 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(f)  Clause  (i)  of  section  8(a)(3)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"and  has  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
made  or  within  the  preceding  twelve  months 
received  from  the  Board  a  notice  of  com- 
pliance with  sections  9  (f ) ,  (g) ,  (h) ". 

SBC.  102.  (a)  Every  officer  of  a  litbor  or- 
ganization engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce,  and  every  employee  of  such  a 
labor  organization  (other  than  a  clerical  em- 
ployee, as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  who 
received  wages,  salary,  expenses  or  other  al- 
lowances In  excess  of  $5,000  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  from  labor  organizations, 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  signed  report 
listing  and  describing  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year — 

(1)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other 
interest,  legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
held  in,  and  any  income  or  any  other  benefit 
with  monetary  value  which  he  or  his  spouse 
or  minor  child  derived  directly  or  Indirectly 
from,  an  employer  whose  employees  such 
labor  organization  represents  or  is  actively 
seeking  to  represent,  except  payments  and 
other  benefits  received  as  a  bona  fide  em- 
ployee of  such  employer; 

(2)  any  transaction  in  which  he  or  his 
spo\ise  or  minor  child  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly,  involving  any  stock,  bond,  secu- 
rity, or  loan  to  or  from,  or  other  legal  or 
equitable  Interest  In  the  business  of  an  em- 
ployer whose  employees  such  labor  organi- 
zation represents  or  is  actively  seeking  to 
represent: 

(3)  any  stock,  bond,  security,  or  other 
interest,  legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
held  In,  and  any  Income  or  any  other  bene- 
fit with  monetary  value  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
derived  from,  any  business  a  ,  substantial 
part  of  which  consists  of  buying  from,  sell- 
ing or  leasing  to,  or  otherwise  dealing  with, 
the  business  of  an  employer  whose  employees 
such  labor  organization  represents  or  is 
actively  seeking  to  represent: 

(4)  any  stock,  bond,  secxirlty,  or  other 
Interest,  legal  or  equitable,  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  indirectly 
held  In,  and  any  income  or  any  other  bene- 
fit with  monetary  value  which  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  directly  or  Indirectly 
derived  from,  a  business  any  part  of  which 
consists  of  buying  from,  or  selling  or  leasing 
directly  or  indirectly  to,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with  such  labor  organization; 

(6)  any  direct  or  Indirect  business  trans- 
action or  arrangement  between  him  or  his 
spoiue  or  minor  child  and  any  employer 
whose  employees  his  organization  represents 
or  is  actively  seeking  to  represent,  except 
work  performed  and  pa3mients  and  benefits 
received  as  a  bona  fide  employee  of  such 
employer  and  except  purchases  and  sales 
of  goods  or  services  in  the  reg^ular  course 
of  business  at  prices  generally  available  to 
any  employee  of  such  employer;   and 

(6)  any  payment  of  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  received  directly  or  indirectly  from 
any  employer  or  any  person  who  -acts  as  a 
labor  relations  expert,  adviser,  or  consultant 
to  an  employer  except  payments  of  the  kinds 
referred  to  in  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2>, 
(3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  securities  traded  on  a  secu- 
rities exchange  registered  as  a  national  se- 


curities exchange  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (»-  to  shares  in  an  in- 
vestment company  registered  under  the  In« 
vestment  Company  Act  of  1940,  <m:  to  secu- 
rities of  a  public  utility  holding  company 
registered  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1936,  or  to  any  inc(Mne  de- 
rived therefrom. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  labor  organization  to  file  a 
report  under  subsection  (a)  unless  he  or  his 
spouse  or  minor  child  holds  or  has  held  an 
interest,  has  received  Income  or  any  other 
benefit  with  monetary  value  or  a  loan  or 
has  engaged  in  a  transaction  described 
therein. 

Skc.  103.  (a)  Every  employer  engaged  in  an 
industry  affecting  commerce  shall  file  with 
the  Secretarv  a  report,  signed  by  Its  president 
and  treasurdr  or  corresponding  principal  of- 
ficers, listing  and  describing  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year — 

(1)  Any  expenditure  in  connection  with 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  with  a  labor 
relations  consultant  or  other  Independent 
contractor  by  which  such  person  undertakes 
activities  where  an  object  thereof,  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  to  persuade  employees  to  ex- 
ercise or  not  to  exercise,  or  persuade  employ- 
ees as  to  the  manner  of  exercising,  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  or  vm- 
dertakes  to  supply  such  employer  with  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  em- 
ployees or  a  labor  organization  in  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute,  except  information  for 
use  solely  in  conjunction  with  a  Judicial,  ad- 
ministrative, or  arbitral  proceeding; 

(2)  Any  expenditure,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
where  an  object  thereof,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
is  to  persuade  employees  to  exercise  or  not  to 
exercise,  or  persuade  employees  as  to  the 
manner  of  exercising,  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing,  or  is  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  activities  of  em- 
ployees or  a  labor  organization  In  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to:  (i) 
changes  in  wages,  working  conditions,  or  em- 
ployee benefits;  (11)  expenditures  Incurred  in 
connection  with  the  publication  by  such 
employer  in  bis  own  name  of  a  newpaper. 
newsletter,  or  similar  house  organ  or  other 
letter,  communication,  or  advertisement; 
(ill)  expenditures  to  obtain  information  for 
use  solely  In  conjunction  with  a  Judicial,  ad- 
ministrative, or  arbltr&l  proceeding; 

(3)  Any  payment  or  loan,  direct  or  Indirect, 
of  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or 
any  promise  or  agreement  therefor,  to  any 
labor  organization  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  labor  organization  except  (1)  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  the  terms  of  which  have  been  fully 
disclosed  to  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit,  (11)  compensation  paid  to  an  officer 
or  employee  of  a  labor  organization  for,  or  by 
reason  of,  his  services  as  an  employee  of  such 
employer,  (ill)  pajrments  or  loans  made  by 
any  national  or  State  bank,  credit  union,  in- 
surance company,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  credit  Institution,  And  (Iv)  pay- 
ments of  the  kind  referred  to  in  section  302 
(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
1947,  as  amended; 

(4)  Any  payment,  expenditure,  loan, 
transaction,  or  arrangement  involving  such 
employer,  of  which  a  report  is  required  from 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  102(a) 
(1).  (2).  (5). and  (6). 

.•  (b)  Every  person  who  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  with  an  employer 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
undertakes  activities  where  an  object  thereof 
is,  directly  or  indirectly — 

(A)  to  persuade  employees  to  exercise  or 
not  to  exercise,  or  persuade  employees  as  to 


the  manner  of  exercising,  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain,  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing; 

(B)  to  supply  an  employer  with  informa- 
tion concerning  the  activities  of  employees 
or  a  labor  organization  in  connection  with  a 
labor  dispute,  except  information  for  use 
solely  in  conjunction  with  a  Judicial,  admin- 
istrative or  arbitral  proceeding, 

shall  file  annually  a  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary, signed  by  its  president  and  treasurer 
or  corresponding  principal  officers,  contain- 
ing the  following  Information: 

( 1 )  the  name  under  which  such  person  Is 
engaged  in  doing  business  and  the  address  of 
his  principal  place  of  business; 

(2)  receipts  of  any  kind  from  employers 
on  account  of  labor  relations  advice  or  serv- 
ices, designating  the  sources  thereof: 

(3)  disbursements  of  any  kind,  in  connec- 
tion with  such  services  and  the  puri>oses 
thereof:  and 

(4)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  of 
such  agreement  or  arrangement; 

all  In  such  categories  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  employer  or  other  per- 
son to  file  a  report  covering  the  services  of 
such  person  by  reason  of  his  giving  or  agree- 
ing to  give  advice  to  such  employer  or  repre- 
senting or  agreeing  to  represent  such  em- 
ployer before  any  court,  administrative 
agency,  or  tribunal  of  arbitration  or  engag- 
ing or  agreeing  to  engage  In  collective  bar- 
gaining on  behalf  of  such  employer  with  re- 
spect to  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  con- 

Stions  of  employment  or  the  negotiation  of 
I  agreement  or  any  question  arising  there- 
under. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  require  an  employer 
to  file  a  report  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
he  has  made  expenditures,  payments,  or 
lo«ms  of  the  kind  described  therein.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  other  person  to  file  a  report 
under  subsection  (b)  unless  He  was  a  party 
to  an  agreement  or  arrangement  of  the  kind 
described  therein. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  regular  officer, 
supervisor,  or  employee  of  and  employer  en- 
gaged In  an  industry  affecting  commerce  to 
file  a  report  in  connection  with  services 
rendered  to  such  employer,  nor  shall  any 
employer  in  an  Indtistry  affecting  commerce 
be  required  to  file  a  report  covering  expendi- 
tures made  to  any  regular  officer,  supervisor, 
or  employee  of  an  employer  as  compensation 
for  service  as  a  regular  officer,  supervisor,  or 
employee  of  such  employer. 

Sic.  104.  (a)  The  contents  of  the  reporte 
and  documents  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  sections  101,  102,  and  103  shall  be 
public  information,  and  the  Secretary  may 
publish  any  information  and  data  which  he 
obtains  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  use  the  infcn-ma- 
tion  and  data  for  statistical  and  research 
purposes  and  compile  and  publish  such 
studies,  analyses,  reporU,  and  surveys  based 
thereon  as  he  naay  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
make  reasonable  provision  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination,  on  the  request  of  any 
person,  of  the  information  and  data  con- 
tained In  any  report  or  other  document  filed 
with  him  pursuant  to  section  101,  109,  or 
103. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  copies  of  reports  or  other  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  title,  upon  payment  of  a  charge  based 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  without 
payment  of  a  charge,  or  require  any  person 
to  ftirnlsh,  to  such  State  agency  as  is  desig- 
nated by   law   or    by    the  Governor  of   the 


State  in  which  such  person  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  headquarters, 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
copies  of  any  reports  and  docimient  filed 
by  such  person  with  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  101,  102,  or  103  or  of  information 
and  data  contained  therein:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  person  shall  be  required  by 
reason  of  any  law  of  any  State  to  furnish 
to  any  officer  or  agency  of  such  State  any 
information  included  in  a  ref>ort  filed  by 
such  person  with  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  if  a  copy  of 
such  report,  or  of  the  portion  thereof  con- 
taining such  information,  is  furnished  to 
such  officer  or  agency.  All  moneys  received 
in  payment  of  charges  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
rendering  such  service  and  may  be  used.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  such  agency. 

Sec.  105.  Every  person  shall  make,  keep, 
and  preserve  for  such  periods  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, such  records  and  accounts  of  finan- 
cial transactions  &&  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  and  verify  the  financial  reports  re- 
quired by  sections  101.  102.  and  103. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Initial  reporU  required  to 
be  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be  filed  not 
later  than  January  1.  1960;  Provided.  That 
initial  reports  required  by  sections  101(b) 
and  103  shall  be  required  to  cover  only  the 
period  between  the  date  of  enactment  and 
January  1.  1960.  and  the  second  report  shall 
be  required  to  cover  only  the  period  between 
January  1,  1960.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  of  the  person  filing  such  re- 
port. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
issue,  amend,  and  rescind  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribing  the  form,  time  of  filing, 
and  publication  of  reports  required  to  ht 
filed  under  this  Act  and  such  other  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  (Including  rules 
prescribing  reports  concerning  building 
funds,  trusts,  or  enterprises  financed  by  a 
labor  organization)  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  eva- 
sion of  such  reporting  requlrementa.  In 
exercising  his  power  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  general  rule 
simplified  reports  for  lat>or  organizations  or 
employers  for  whom  he  finds  that  by  virtue 
of  their  size  a  detailed  report  would  be  un- 
duly burdensome:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  revoke  such  provision  for  simpli- 
fied forms  of  any  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer If  he  determines,  after  such  Investiga- 
tion as  he  deems  proper,  that  the  purposes  of 
this  section  would  be  served  thereby.  The 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  section  101  for  such  definite  or  indefinite 
periods  as  he  may  determine,  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  class  thereof  temporarily  con- 
vened either  for  the  sole  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  labor  agreement  or  for  carrying 
out  educational  activity. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power  and  is 
directed  when  he  believes  it  necessary  In 
order  to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  author- 
ized by  this  Act  (except  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  to  other  statutes),  to  make  an 
Investigation  and  in  connection  therewith 
he  may  enter  such  places  and  Inspect  such 
records  and  accounts  and  question  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  facts  relative  thereto. 
The  Secretary  may  report  to  Interested  per- 
sons or  officials  concerning  the  facts  re- 
quired to  be  shown  in  the  report  and  con- 
cerning the  reasons  for  such  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  file  or  any  other  matter  which  he 
deems  to  be  appropriate  as  a  result  of  such 
Investigation. 


Sic.  107.  (a)  No  labor  organization  en- 
gaged in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
shall  make  directly  or  Indirectly  any  loan 
or  loans  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
organization  which  results  in  a  total  in- 
debtedness on  the  part  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  the  labor  organization  in  excess  of 
$1,500. 

(b)  No  labor  organization  or  employer 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  pay  the  fine,  or 
pay  or  advance  the  costs  of  defeVise,  of  any 
officer,  agent,  employee,  or  representative  in- 
dicted for  or  convicted  of  any  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
upon  acquittal  such  person  may  be  reim- 
bursed by  his  principal  for  expenditures  nec- 
essarily Incurred  In  his  defense. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully 
violates  or  falls  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  the  rules  or  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  thereunder  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  in  any  docu- 
ment, report  or  other  Information  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall  be 
fiued  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  makes  a 
false  entry  In  or  willfully  conceals,  with- 
holds, or  destroys  any  books,  records,  reports, 
or  statements  required  to  be  kept  by  any 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Each  individual  required  to  sign  re- 
ports under  sections  101  and  103  shall  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  filing  of  such 
reports  and  for  any  statement  contained 
therein. 

Sec.  109.  fa)  Any  person  who  embezzels, 
steals,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully  abstracts 
or  converts  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  an- 
other any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities, 
property,  or  other  assets  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  Is  an  officer  or  by  whom  he 
Is  employed  directly  or  Indirectly  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for   not   more   than   five  years,  or   both. 

(b)  When  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
labor  organization  has  been  convicted  of 
embezzling,  stealing,  or  unlawfully  and  will- 
fully abstracting  or  converting  to  his  own 
use  or  the  use  of  another  any  money  or 
property  of  the  labor  organization  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  and 
the  labor  organization  or  Its  governing 
board  or  officers  refuse  or  fail  to  sue  to  re- 
cover such  money  or  property  or  the  value 
of  the  same  within  six  calendar  months  after 
being  requested  to  do  so  by  any  member  of 
the  labor  organization,  any  member  of  the 
labor  organization  may  sue  the  convicted 
officer  or  employee  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  or  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover  such 
money  or  property  or  the  value  thereof  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labor  organization.  No 
such  proceeding  shall  be  brought  except 
upon  leave  of  the  court  obtained  upon  veri- 
fied application  and  for  good  cause  shown, 
which  application  may  be  made  ex  parte. 
The  trial  Judge  may  allot  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  recovery  In  any  action  under  this 
subsection  to  pay  the  fees  of  counsel  prose- 
cuting the  suit  at  the  instance  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  organization  and  to  com- 
pensate such  member  for  any  expenses 
necessarily  paid  or  Incurred  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  litigation.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  reduce  or  limit  the  respon- 
sibilities of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organization  under  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  law  of  any  State,  and 
nothing  in  this  subsection -shall  take  away 
any  right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  mem- 


bers of   a   labor  org^anlsatlon  are   entitled 
under  any  such  law. 

S«c.  110.  (a)  There  shaU  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  ConmUssloner  of  Labor 
Reporte.  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  highest  rate  established  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  required  by  law. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Reporte 
of  any  functions  of  the  Secretary  under  thia 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  and,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel.  Including 
attorneys,  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
the  functions  Imposed  on  him  by  this  Act. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary  in 
any  litigation,  but  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  whenever  It  shall  ap- 
pear that  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
promulgated  hereunder,  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  a  district  court  or  other  court  of  the 
United  States  fOr  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate Including,  but  without  limitation. 
Injunctions  to  restrain  any  such  violations 
and  to  compel  compliance  with  this  title, 
and  with  rules  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. Any  such  action  against  a  labor 
organization  may  be  brought  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  In  the  district  covu-t  or  other 
court  of  the  United  States  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred. 

Sec.  111.  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
section  302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947,  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  employer  or  any  person  who  acta  as  a 
labor  j-eiatlons  expert,  adviser,  or  consultant 
to  an  employer  or  wtxo  acts  in  the  interest 
of  an  employer  to  pay,  lend,  or  deliver,  or 
agree  to  pay.  lend,  or  deliver,  any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value — 

"(1)  to  any  representative  of  any  of  his 
employees  who  are  employed  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  or 

"(2)  to  any  labor  organization,  or  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  thereof,  which  representa, 
seeks  to  represent,  or  would  admit  to  mem- 
bership, any  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer who  are  employed  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  or 

"(3)  to  any  employee  or  group  or  com- 
mittee of  employees  of  such  employer  em- 
ployed In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
in  excess  of  their  normal  compensation  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  such  employee  or 
group  or  committee  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Influence  any  other  employees  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ■  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  or 

"(4)   to  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organization  engaged  in  an  Industry  affect- 
ing commerce  with  intent  to  Influence  him 
in  respect  to  any  of  his  actions,  decisions.  ' 
or  duties  as  a  representative  of  employees  or  \ 
as   such   officer   or   employee   of   such   labor   ''• 
organization.  \ 

"(b)  (1)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  request,  demand,  receive,  or  accept, 
or  agree  to  receive  or  accept,  any  payment  or  "" 
delivery  of  any  money  or   other   thing  of 
value  prohibited  by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor     . 
organization,  or   tor   any   person  acting  as 
an  officer,  agent,  representative,  or  employee 
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ot  moll  labor  organlaAtloo.  to  dflinand  or  ac- 
oept  from  the  operator  of  any  motor  vehicle 
(••  defined  In  part  n  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act)  employed  In  the  transportation 
of  property  In  oommeroe,  or  the  employer 
of  any  such  operator,  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  payable  to  euch  organization 
or  to  an  olBeer,  agent,  representative,  or 
employee  thereof  as  a  fee  or  charge  for  the 
unloading,  or  In  connection  with  the  un- 
loading, of  the  cargo  of  such  vehicle:  I*rO' 
vided.  That  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  oonatrued  to  make  unlawful  any  payment 
by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees  as 
compensation  for  their  services  as  employees. 
(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  on 
picketing  on  or  about  the  premises  of  any 
employer  for  the  purpoee  of,  or  as  part  of 
any  conspiracy  or  in  furtherance  ot  any  plan 
or  piu-pose  for,  the  personal  proflt  or  en- 
richment of  any  individual  (except  a  bona 
fide  increase  in  wages  or  other  employee 
benefits)  by  taking  or  obtaining  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  from  such  employer 
against  his  will  or  with  his  consent. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not   be    applicable    (1)    In    respect    to    any 
money  or  other  thing  of  value  payable  by  an 
employer    to    any    of    his    employees    whose 
eetabllshed    duties    Include    acting    openly 
for  such  employer  In  matters  of  labor  rela- 
tions or  personnel  administration  or  to  any 
representative   of   his  employees,  or  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organisation, 
who  Is  also  an  employee  or  former  employee 
of  such  employer,  as  compensation  for,  or  by 
reason  of,  his  services  as  employee  of  such 
employer:    (2)   with  respect  to  the  payment 
or  delivery  of  any   money   or   other  thing 
of  value  In   satisfaction  of  a  judgment  of 
any    court   or    a   decision    or   award    of    an 
arbitrator  or  Impartial  chairman  or  In  com- 
promise, adjustment,  settlement,  or  release 
of  any  claim,  complaint,  grievance,  or  dis- 
pute in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  duress;  (3) 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  an 
Article  or  commodity  at  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  In  the  regular  course  of  business: 
(4)    with  respect  to  money  deducted  from 
the  wages  of  employees  in  payment  of  mem<- 
bsrahlp  duel  tn  or  other  periodic  {Mymenta 
to   a   labor   org^nlMtion   In    Ueu   thereof: 
Rrevidtd,  That  the  employer  has  received 
from  eftoh  employee,  on  whose  account  luoh 
deductions  are  made,  a  written  assignment 
which  ahall  not  be  Irrevocable  fur  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  or  beyond  the  termi- 
nation date  of  the  applicable  collective  agree- 
ment,  whichever  occurs  sooner;    (5)    with 
reepect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
paid  to  a  trust  fund  established  by  auch 
repreeentatlve.   for   the   sole   and   exclusive 
benefit  of  the  employees  of  such  employer, 
and   their  famlllee   and   dependents    (or  of 
such   employeee'    families,    and    dependents 
Jointly   with   the   employees  of   other   em- 
ployers making  similar  payments,  and  their 
families  and  dependents)  :     Provided,  That 
(A)  such  payments  are  held  in  trust  for  the 
piu-poee  of  paying,  either  from  principal  or 
Income  or  both,  for  the  benefit  of  employees, 
their  families  and  dependents,  for  medical  or 
hospital    care,    pensions    on    retirement    or 
death   of   employees,   compensation   for  In- 
juries or  Illness  resulting  from  occupational 
activity  or  Insurance  to  provide  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  unemployment  benefits  or  life 
insurance,    disability    and    sickness    Insur- 
ance, or  accident  Insurance;  (B)  the  detailed 
basis  on  which  such   payments  are   to  be 
made  Is  specified  in  a  written  agreement  with 
the  employer,  and  employees  and  employers 
are  equally   represented   In   the   administra- 
tion of  such  fund,  together  with  such  neu- 
tral persons  as  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployers and  the  representatives  of  employees 
may  agree  upon  and  In  the  event  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  groups  deadlock  on  the 
administration  of  such  fund  and  there  are  no 
neutral  persons  empowered  to  teeak  such 
deadlock,  such  agreement  provides  that  the 


two  groups  shall  agree  on  an  impartial  um- 
pire to  decide  such  dispute,  or  In  event  of 
their  failure  to  agree  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  an  impartial  umpire  to  de- 
cide such  dispute  shall,  on  petition  of  either 
group,  be  appointed  by  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the 
trust  fund  has  its  principal  office,  and  shall 
also  contain  provisions  for  an  annual  audit 
of  the  trust  fund,  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  which  shall  be  available  for  Inspection 
by  interested  persons  at  the  principal  office 
of  the  trust  fund  and  at  such  other  places 
as  may  be  designated  In  such  written  agree- 
ment; and  (C)  such  payments  as  are  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing pensions  or  annuities  for  employees  are 
made  to  a  se(>arate  trust  which  provides  that 
the  funds  held  therein  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  paying  such  pensions 
or  annuities;  or  (6)  with  respect  to  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  paid  by  any  em- 
ployer to  a  trust  fund  established  by  such 
representative  for  the  purpoee  of  pooled  vaca- 
tion, holiday,  severance  or  similar  benefits,  or 
defraying  costs  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  programs:  Provided,  That  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (5)  of  this  subeectiou  shall  apply 
to  such  trust  funds." 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Everj-  officer  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation and  every  employer  shall  file  annually 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  with  the 
Secretary  an  affidavit  meeting  all  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  not  found  by  any  court  to  be  false.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  only,  the  term 
"employer"  shall  mean  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  an  employer  organized  In  the  corpo- 
rate or  unincorporated  association  form  or 
partners  or  Individual  proprietors. 

(b)  Kach  affidavit  executed  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  state  that 
the  affiant  Is  not.  and  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  has  not  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  or  affiliated  with 
such  party,  and  that  neither  the  affiant  nor 
any  organisation  of  which  he  Is  a  member 
or  which  he  supporti.  or  of  which  ha  has  been 
a  member  or  which  he  has  supported  during 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period,  believes 
In  or  teaches  Uie  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  or  by  any  Illegal 
or  imconsUtutlonal  method.  The  provlalons 
of  aeotlon  1001  of  utie  18  of  the  United  Statea 
Code  ahall  be  applicable  to  luoh  aAdavita. 

(0)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sub- 
«eotlona  shall  not  apply  to  officers  of  labor 
organisations  and  employers  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  who  have  not  filed  a 
petition  under  section  9  or  a  charge  under 
section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  durmg  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  date  upon  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  file  such  affidavit. 

(d)  Section  9(h)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

•nTLE    II TRVSTEZSHIPS 

S«c.  201.  (a)  Every  national  or  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  engaged  in  an  In- 
dustry affecting  commerce  which  has  or 
assumes  trusteeship  over  any  subordinate 
labor  organization  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  imposition 
of  any  such  trusteeship  and,  semiannually 
thereafter,  a  report,  signed  by  its  president 
and  treasurer  or  corresponding  principal  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  by  the  trustees,  containing 
the  following  Information:  (A)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  subordinate  organization;  (B) 
the  date  of  establishing  the  trusteeship;  (C) 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reason  or  reasons 
for  establishing  or  conUnulng  the  trustee- 
ship; (D)  the  nature  and  extent  of  partieipa- 
tlon  by  the  membership  of  the  subordinate 
organization  in  the  selecUon  of  delegates  to 
represent  such  organization  in  regular  or 
special  conventions  or  other  policy-determin- 
ing bodies  and  In  the  election  of  officers  of 


such  national  or  international  labor  organ!- 
■itlon. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  101(c).  lOC 
106,  and  BubsecUons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
100  of  title  I  shall  be  applicable  to  reports 
filed  under  this  title. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
falls  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  this 
section  or  the  rules  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(d)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  who  knowingly 
falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact.  In  any  report 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, or  willfully  withholds,  conceals,  or 
destroys  any  documents,  books,  records,  re- 
ports, or  statemenu  upon  which  such  report 
Is  based,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  110.000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(e)  Bach  individual  required  to  sign  a  re- 
port under  this  section  shall  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  filing  of  such  report  and 
for  any  statement  contained  therein. 

(f)  Every  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  the  information  required  to  be  con- 
tained m  such  report  to  all  of  its  members 
in  any  subordinate  organization  involved  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

Skc.  202.  Trusteeships  shall  be  established 
and  administered  by  a  national  or  interna- 
tional labor  organization  over  a  subordinate 
body  only  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  organization  and  for  the  purpoee 
of  correcting  corruption  or  financial  mal- 
practice, assuring  the  performance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreemenU  or  other  duties 
of  a  bargaining  representaUve.  restoring 
democratic  procedures,  or  otherwise  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  of  such  labor 
organisation. 

Src.  203  (a)  During  any  period  when  a 
subordinate  body  of  a  labor  organisation  is 
in  trusteeship,  It  shall  be  unlawful  (1)  to 
count  the  vote  of  delegates  from  lurh  body 
In  any  convention  or  election  of  offioera  of 
the  labor  nrganliation  unless  the  delegates 
have  been  chosen  by  serrvt  buliot  In  an  elec- 
tion In  which  all  the  msnibers  in  good  aUnd- 
ing  of  such  lubordlnate  body  were  eligible 
to  participate,  or  (2)  to  transfsr  to  such 
organisation  any  current  receipts  or  other 
funds  of  the  subordinate  body  except  the 
normal  per  capita  Ux  and  aaseiamsnu  pay- 
able by  subordlnaU  bodies  not  In  trustee- 
ship: Provided.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  the 
assets  of  a  labor  organization  In  acoordaaee 
with  lu  charter  or  consUtutlon  and  bylaws 
upon  the  bona  fide  dlaeolutlon  thereof. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  secUon  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  110.000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  written  complaint 
of  any  member  or  subordinate  body  of  a 
labor  organization  alleging  that  such  organ- 
ization has  violated  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  or  203,  the  SecreUry  shall  investigate 
the  complaint  and  If  the  Secretary  finds 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  violation 
has  occurred  and  has  not  been  remedied  he 
shall,  without  dlscloelng  the  Identity  of  the 
complainant,  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Statee  having  JurU- 
dlctlon  of  the  labor  organization  to  prevent 
and  restrain  such  violation  and  for  such 
Other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  PV>r  the  purpoee  of  acUons  under  this 
section,  district  coiu-ts  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurlsdlctton  of  a  la- 
bor organization  (1)  in  the  district  in  which, 
such  organization  maintains  Its  principal 
office,  or  (2)  in  any  district  in  which  its  duly 
authorized  officers  or  agents  are  engaged  In 
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conducting  the  afTairs  of  the  trusteeship. 
Such  organization  may  be  sued  as  an  entity. 
The  service  of  summons,  subpena,  or  other 
legal  process  of  any  coxu-t  of  the  United  States 
upon  an  ofllcer  or  agent  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion in  his  capacity  as  such  shall  constitute 
service  upon  the  labor  organization. 

( c )  In  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion a  trusteeship  established  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization in  conformity  with  the  procedural 
requirements  of  its  constitution  and  bylaws 
and  authorized  or  ratified  after  a  fair  hearing 
either  before  the  executive  board  or  before 
such  other  body  as  may  be  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  consUtutlon  or  bylaws  shall 
■  be  presumed  valid  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  its  establishment 
and  shall  'not  be  subject  to  attack  during 
such  period  except  upon  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  the  trusteeehip  was  not  estab- 
lished in  good  faith  for  a  purpose  allowable 
under  section  202.  After  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  the  trusteeship  shall  be 
presumed  Invalid  In  any  such  proceeding  and 
its  discontinuance  shall  be  decreed  unless  the 
labor  organlzution  shall  show  by  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  the  continuation  of 
the  triuteeship  Is  necessary  for  a  piu-pose 
allowable  under  section  202.  In  the  latter 
event  the  court  may  dismiss  the  complaint 
or  reuin  Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  cause  on  such 
conditions  and  for  such  period  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  upon  the  operation  of  this  Utle. 

Sic.  206.  Nothing  conUlned  in  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  suit  In  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  except  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary.  The  rlghU  and 
remedies  provided  by  this  title  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  and  all  other  rlghU  and 
remedies  at  law  or  In  equity:  l*rovided.  That 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Secre- 
tary the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dUtrlot  court 
over  such  trusteeship  shall  be  exclusive  and 
the  Anal  Judgment  shall  be  reH  judicata. 
Trrts  in— sLMTioNa 

Ssc.  SOI,  (a)  (very  national  ot  Internation- 
al labor  organisation  engaged  n  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  except  a  federation  of 
national  or  International  labor  urganlsatlona, 
ahall  elect  the  offioera  named  iii  its  conatltu- 
tlon  and  the  mamberi  uf  lu  eiiecuUve  board 
or  similar  governing  body  not  leaa  ofWn  than 
once  every  five  years  either  by  aecret  ballot 
among  the  members  in  good  standlni  or  at 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  secret 
ballot  and  In  accordance  with  lu  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

(b)  Every  local  labor  organisation  engaged 
In  an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  elect 
the  officers  named  ir  its  constitution  and 
the  members  of  its  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body  not  less  often  than  once 
every  three  years  by  secret  ballot  among  the 
members  in  good  standing  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  constitution  and  bylawi.  Such  labor 
organization  and  Its  officers  shall  not  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  or  agalnut  any  candi- 
date with  respect  to  the  use  of  lists  of  mem- 
bers and  shall  comply  with  all  reasonable  re- 
quests of  any  candidate  to  distribute  by  mall 
or  otherwise  at  the  candidate's  expense  cam- 
paign literature  in  aid  of  such  person's  can- 
didacy to  all  members  In  good  standing  of 
such  labor  organization.  Adequate  election 
safeguards  to  insure  a  fair  count  of  the  bal- 
lots shall  be  provided,  including  the  right 
of  any  candidate  to  have  an  observer  at  the 
polls  and  at  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

(c)  Officers  of  intermediate  bodies,  such 
as  general  committees,  system  boards,  Joint 
boards.  Joint  councils,  or  other  associations  of 
labor  organizations  as  defined,  shall  be 
elected  not  lees  often  than  once  every  foiu: 
years  by  secret  ballot  among  the  members  in 
good  standing  or  by  union  officers  representa- 
tive of  such  memt>ers  who  have  been  elected 
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by  secret  ballot  and  in  accordance  with  the 
labor  organization's  constitution  and  bylaws. 

(d)  In  any  election  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  a  reasonable 
opportunity  shall  be  given  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  and  every  member  in 
good  standing  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  can- 
didate and  to  hold  office  (subject  to  reason- 
able qualifications  uniformly  Imposed)  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  or  otherwise 
support,  the  candidate  or  candidates  of  his 
choice,  without  being  subject  to  penalty,  dis- 
cipline, or  Improper  interference  or  reprisal 
of  any  kind  by  such  organization  or  any 
member  thereof.  Not  less  than  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  election  notice  thereof  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  member  at  his  last  known 
home  address,  unless  the  election  Is  held  at 
the  regular  time  specified  In  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  such  organization  on  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Each  member  in 
good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 
No  member  whose  dues  have  been  withheld 
by  his  employer  for  payment  to  such  organi- 
zation pursuant  to  his  voluntary  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  shall  be  declared  ineligible  to  vote 
cr  be  a  candiiate  for  office  In  such  organiza- 
tion by  reason  of  alleged  delay  or  default  in 
the  payment  of  dues.  The  votes  cast  by 
members  of  each  locpl  union  shall  be  counted 
and  the  results  shall  be  published  separately. 
The  election  officials  designated  In  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  or  the  secretary,  if  no 
other  official  Is  designated,  shall  preserve 
for  one  year  the  ballots  and  all  other  records 
pertaining  to  the  election.  The  election  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  such  organization  inso- 
far as  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(e)  When  officers  are  chosen  by  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  elected  by  secret  ballot,  the 
convention  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  labor 
organization  Insofar  as  they  are  not  Incon- 
•Istent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
officials  designated  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  or  the  secretary,  If  no  other  Is  desig- 
nated, ahall  preserve  for  one  year  the  creden- 
tlala  or  the  delegate  and  all  minutea  and 
other  record!  of  the  convention  pertaining  to 
the  election  of  officers, 

(fl  No  moneys  received  by  any  labor  or- 
lanisatlon  by  way  tif  dues,  asseasment,  or 
simitar  levy,  and  no  montys  of  an  employer 
shall  be  contributed  or  applied  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  any  person  In  an  election 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such 
moneys  of  a  labor  organisation  may  be  uti- 
lised for  notices,  factual  statemenu  of  Is- 
auee,  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
holding  of  an  election. 

(g)  If  the  Secretary,  upon  application  of 
any  member  of  a  local  labor  irganisatlon 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  conunerce, 
finds  that  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
such  labor  organization  do  not  provide  an 
adequate  procedure  for  the  removal  of  an 
elected  officer  guilty  of  serious  misconduct, 
such  officer  may  be  removed  for  caxise  shown 
and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  voting  In  a  secret  bal- 
lot conducted  by  the  officers  of  such  labor 
organization  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  Insofar  as  they  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  minimum  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  determining  the 
adequacy  of  the  removal  procedures  to 
which  reference  is  made  In  subsection  (g). 

Sec.  302.  (a)  A  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
sation— 

( 1 )  who  has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able under  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
such  organization  and  of  any  parent  body,  or 

(2)  who  has  invoked  such  available 
remedies  without  obtaining  a  final  decision 
within  three  calendar  months  after  their 
invocation. 


may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  one  calendar  month  thereafter 
alleging  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
section  301  (including  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by  laws  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion pertaining  to  the  election  and  removal 
of  officers ) .  The  challenged  election  shall  be 
presumed  valid  pending  a  final  decision 
thereon  (as  hereinafter  provided)  and  In  the 
Interim  the  affairs  of  the  organization  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  officers  elected  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  its  constitution  and 
bylaws  may  provide. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  investigate  such 
complaint  and,  if  he  finds  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this  title  has 
occurred  and  has  not  been  remedied,  he 
shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  complaint,  bring  a  civil  action  against 
the  labor  organization  as  an  entity  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  labor  organization  maintains  its  princi- 
pal office  to  set  aside  the  Invalid  election,  if 
any,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  an  election 
or  hearing  and  vote  upon  the  removal  of 
officers  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  service 
of  summons,  subpena  or  other  legal  process 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States  upon  an 
officer  or  agent  of  a  labor  organization  in  his 
capacity  as  such  shall  constitute  service  upon 
the  labor  organization.  The  court  shall 
have  power  to  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
proper  to  preserve  the  assets  of  the  labor 
organization. 

(c)  If,  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence after  a  trial  upon  the  merlu,  the 
court  finds — 

(1)  that  an  election  has  not  been  held 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  301,  or 

(2)  that  the  violation  of  aeotlon  301  may 
have  affected  the  outcome  of  an  election,  the 
court  shall  declare  the  electloiW<lf  any.  to 
be  void  and  direct  the  conduct  of  a  new  elec- 
tion under  supervision  of  the  Secretary  and. 
so  far  as  lawful  and  practicable,  in  con- 
formity with  the  eonsiltuUon  and  bylaws 
of  the  labor  organisation,  The  feerttarf 
•hall  promptly  eerUfy  to  the  court  tht  names 
of  the  pe raons  elected  and  tht  court  ahall 
thartupon  enter  a  dtorM  rtaelarlni  lueh  par- 
sons to  be  the  offioera  of  tht  labor  organl* 
■ation.  If  tht  procttdlnf  U  for  tht  rtmovtl 
of  offictra  purauant  to  aubatotlon  (g)  of  aeo- 
tlon SOI,  the  Secretary  ahall  certify  the  rt- 
Bulu  of  the  eou  and  the  court  ahall  thter 
a  dtortt  declaring  whtthtr  such  peraons 
have  been  rtmpvtd  at  offictra  of  tht  labor 
organlaatlon. 

(d)  An  order  directing  an  election,  dis- 
missing a  complaint,  or  designating  elected 
officers  of  a  labor  organisation  shall  be  ap- 
pealable in  the  same  manner  as  the  final 
Judgment  In  a  civil  action,  but  an  order  di- 
recting an  election  shall  not  be  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

See.  308.  No  labor  organization  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  required 
by  law  to  conduct  elections  of  officers  with 
greater  frequency  or  in  a  different  form  or 
manner  than  is  required  by  its  own  consti- 
tution or  bylaws  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  title.  Existing  rights  and  remedies 
to  enforce  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  a 
labor  organization  with  respect  to  elections 
prior  to  the  conduct  thereof  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
remedy  provided  by  this  title  for  challeng- 
ing an  election  already  conducted  shall  be 
excltislve. 

Sbc.  304.  The  provl^lcMu  of  this  title  shall 
become  applicable —  ^v 

(1)  ninety  days  after  the"  date  of  enaot« 
ment  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization whose  constitution  and  bylaws 
can  lawfully  be  modified  or  amended  by  ac- 
tion of  its  constitutional  officers  or  govern- 
ing body,  or 
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(2)  Where. BUcti  modification  can  only  be 
made  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  the 
labor  organization,  not  later  than  the  next 
constitutional  convention  of  auch  labor  or- 
ganisation after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  two  years  after  such  date,  which- 
ever is  sooner.  If  no  such  convention  is  held 
within  such  two-year  period,  the  executive 
board  or  other  governing  body  empowered  to 
act  for  such  labor  organisation  between  con- 
ventions is  empowered  to  make  such  interim 
constitutional  changes  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  No  person  shall  serve  as  an 
olBcer,  director,  trustee,  member  of  any  exec- 
utive board  or  similar  governing  body,  busi- 
ness agent,  manager,  organizer,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  a  labor  organization  (other  than 
an  employee  performing  exclusively  clerical 
or  custodial  duties)  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  if  within  five  years  pre- 
ceding such  service  he  served  any  part  of  a 
prison  term  resulting  from  his  having  been 
convicted  of:  robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  em- 
bezzlement, grand  larceny,  burglary,  arson, 
violation  of  narcotics  law,  murder,  rape,  as- 
satilt  with  Intent  to  kill,  or  assault  with  in- 
tent to  inflict  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  con- 
spiracy to  commit  any  of  such  crimes,  unless 
his  citizenship  rights,  having  been  revoked 
as  a  result  of  such  conviction,  have  been  fully 
restored,  or  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  person's  service  in  such  capacity 
..^iild  not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Prior  to  making  such  a  determina- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  administra- 
tive hearing  and  shall  give  notice  of  such 
proceeding  by  certified  mall  to  the  State, 
county,  and  Federal  prosecuting  offlcials  in 
the  Jurisdiction  or  Jurisdictions  in  which 
such  person  was  convicted.  The  Secretary's 
determination  in  any  such  proceeding  shall 
be  final. 

(b)  No  person  who,  after  a  hearing  on  a 
written  record,  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  failed  to  file  any  information 
required  by  title  I  or  title  n,  after  written 
noUce  by  the  Secretary  directing  him  to  file 
and  no  i>erson  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  title  I  or  title  II  shall  serve  as 
an  ofllcer.  director,  trustee,  member  of  any 
executive  board  or  similar  governing  body, 
business  agent,  international  representative, 
manager,  paid  organizer,  or  other  paid  em- 
ployee of  a  labor  organization  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  such  determination  by  the 
Secretary  or  such  conviction./No  labor  or- 
ganization or  officer  thereof  shall  knowingly 
permit  any  person  to  assume  or  hold  any 
office  or  paid  position  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  seatlon  any 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Men  "con- 
victed" and  under  the  disability  of  "convic- 
tion" from  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
trial  court  or  the  date  of  the  final  sustaining 
of  such  Judgment  on  appeal,  whichever  is 
the  later  event. 


TTTLZ    IV OODBS    OF    XTinCAI.    PRACTIC 

Bac.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
that— 

J  (1)  national  and  international  labor 
organizations  and  nationwide  and  Industry- 
wide associations  of  employers  engaged  in 
Industries  affecting  commerce  shall  volun- 
tarily adopt  or  subscribe  to  codes  of  ethical 
practices  obligating  such  labor  organizations 
or  employers,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  adhere 
to  principles  and  fM-ocedures  which,  with  due 
regard  to  their  traditions  and  background 
and  their  existomary  forms  and  procedures, 
will  effectively  eliminate  and  prevent  Im- 
proper and  unethical  activities  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs,  in  the  use  and  ex- 


penditure of  their  funds,  and  In  their  rela- 
tions With  each  other; 

(2)  codes  of  ethical  practices  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  and  the  use  and 
expenditure  of  the  funds  of  a  national  or 
international  labor  organization  engaged  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  contain 
provisions  to  safeguard  the  democratic  rights 
and  privileges  of  members  and  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  Improper  and  unethical  activ- 
ities on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  or 
their  subordinate  bodies  or  organizations,  or 
any  officer  or  representative  thereof,  and 
measures  and  procedures  to  assure  effective 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  such 
provisions; 

(3)  codes  of  ethical  practices  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  and  the  use  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  of  an  employer  engaged 
In  an  industry  affecting  commerce  shall  con- 
tain provisions  to  prom6te  harmonious  rela- 
tionships between  such  employer  and  lat>or 
organizations  which  represent  or  seek  to  rep- 
resent such  employer's  employees  and  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  Improper  and  un- 
ethical activities  by  the  employer,  or  any 
officer  or  representative  thereof  In  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  employees  under  section 
7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended,  and  measures  and  procedures  to 
assure  effective  implemention  and  enforce- 
ment of  said  provisions;  and 

(4)  codes  of  ethical  practices  shall  con- 
tain appropriate  provisions  for  the  publish- 
ing of  the  provisions  thereof  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  Industry  affected  and 
to  the  public. 

(b)  Codes  of  ethical  practices  shall  not  au- 
thorize or  sanction  any  conduct  on  the  part 
of  labor  organizations  ch-  employers,  or  officers 
or  representatives  thereof,  which  violates  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ethical  Prances 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Committee") 
to  advise  the  Secretary  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
Of  whom  five  shall  be  chosen  from  a  panel 
nominated  by  national  or  international  labor 
organizations,  which  are  affected  and  by  na- 
tional federations  of  labor  organizations,  five 
shall  be  chosen  from  a  panel  nominated  by 
employer  associations  industrywide  or  na- 
tional in  scope,  and  five  shall  represent  the 
public.  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  three  members  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  three  members  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  three  members  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  three  members  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  thereafter  appointment  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that  mem- 
bers appointed  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  their 
ivedecessors  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  terms.  The  terms  of  office 
of  not  more  than  one  member  representing 
labor  organizations,  one  member  represent- 
ing employer  associations,  and  one  member 
representing  the  public  shall  terminate  in 
any  one  year.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  case 
not  less  frequently  than  four  times  each  year, 
and  whenever  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers request  a  meeting.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  receive  compensation  while 
attending  meetings  and  performing  work  of 
the  Committee  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  day.  and 
shall  receive  necessary  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Committee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  data 
and  Information,  clerical  assistance  and  other 
services  and  racllities  at  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Conunlttee. 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  progress 
achieved    by    labor   organlaztions   and    em- 


ployers In  the  elimination,  through  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  self-policing  codes  of 
ethical  practices,  of  Improper  activities  in 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  and  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  their  funds  and  shall 
include  in  such  report  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  labor  organizations  and  employers 
In  adopting  and  Implementing  codes  of 
ethical  practices,  pursuant  to  this  title.  The 
Secretary  is  authorised  to  file  Interim  reports 
on  these  matters  as  part  of  his  annual  re- 
ports to  CongreM.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  Department  of  Labor",  approved 
March  4.  1913  (5  U.S.C.  620). 

TITLE   V DCriNrriONS   AND    MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  601.  As  used  in  titles  I  (except  section 
111).  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  this  Act— 

(a)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  tralBc.  com- 
merce, transportation,  tranamlssion.  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  or 
between  any  State  and  any  place  outside 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
"SUte"  Includes  any  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Ouam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(ch.  346,  67  SUt.  462). 

(b)  An  activity  or  Industry  "affecting 
oommerce"  means  any  activity  or  Industry 
in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dispute 
would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the 
free  flow  of  oommerceTVnd  includes  any  ac- 
tivity or  industry  \affecting  commerce " 
within  the  meaning  or  the  LAbor-Manage- 
ment  Relations  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  or 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  except 
as  hereafter  provided. 

(c)  "Person"  Includes  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals, labor  organizations,  partnerships, 
associations,  corporations,  legal  representa- 
tives, mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  caoa- 
panles,  tnists,  unincorporated  organisations, 
trustees,  trtistees  In  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(d)  "Employer"  means  any  employer  or 
any  group  or  association  of  employers  which 
is  an  employer  within  the  meaning  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
employment  of  any  employees  or  which  may 
deal  with  any  lat>or  organization  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  (w  conditions  of 
work,  and  includes  any  person  acting  directly 
as  an  employer  or  Indirectly  as  an  agent  of 
an  employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  but 
does  not  Include  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  or  any  SUte  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  "Employee"  means  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer,  and  includes  any  in- 
dividual whose  work  has  ceased  as  a  conse- 
quence of,  or  in  connection  with,  any  cxu"- 
rent  labor  dispute  or  becavtse  of  any  unfair 
labor  practice. 

(f)  'Xabor  dispute"  includes  any  contro- 
versy concerning  terms,  tenure,  or  conditions 
of  employment,  or  concerning  the  aseoclatton 
or  representation  of  persons  In  negotiating, 
fixing,  maintaining,  changing,  or  seeking  to 
arrange  terms  or  condlUonn  of  employment. 
regardless  of  whether  the  dlsputanU  stand 
in  the  proximate  relation  of  employer  and 
employee. 

(g)  "Trusteeship  '  means  any  receivsrahlp. 
trusteeship,  or  other  method  of  supervision 
or  control  whereby  a  labor  organization  sus- 
pends the  autonomy  otherwise  available  to 
a  subordinate  body  under  Its  constitution 
or  bylaws. 

(b)  "Labor  organization"  means  any  or- 
ganization of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  em- 
ployee representation  committee,  group,  as- 
soclaUon.  or  plan.  In  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the  pvrpoa*. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  deaUng  with  em- 
ployers   concerning    grievances,    labor    dls- 
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putee,  wafee,  rates  of  pay.  iiours,  or  other 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 

(I)  "Labor  organization  engaged  In  an  In- 
dustry affecting  commerce"  Includes  a  labor 
organization  which— 

(1)  is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Lakxx-  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 

(2)  although  not  certified,  is  recognized 
or  acting  as  the  representative  of  employees 
of  any  employer  or  employers  engaged  in  an 
Industry,  business,  or  activity  afTectlng  com- 
merce; or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organisa- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  is  represent- 
ing or  actively  seeking-' to  represent  em- 
ployees of  employers  within  tlie  meaning  of 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 ) ;  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization representing  or  actively  seeking 
to  represent  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraphs  (l)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  em- 
ployees may  enjoy  membership  or  become 
affiliated  with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference.  Joint  board.  Joint 
council,  or  other  association  or  aggregation 
of  labor  organizations,  as  heretofore  defined, 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  International 
labor  organization  other  than  a  State  or 
local  central  body. 

(J)  "Secret  ballot"  means  any  secret  writ- 
ten, referendum,  or  voting  machine  ballot. 

Sec.  502.  Nothing  contained  in  titles  I.  II. 
Ill,  IV,  or  V  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  impair  or  othei<wlse  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  lUbor  Act,  as 
amended,  or  any  of  the  obligfations.  rights, 
benefits,  privileges,  or  immujnlties  of  any 
carrier,  employee,  organization,  representa- 
tive, or  person  subject  thereto;  nor  shall 
anything  contained  in  said  titles  of  this  Act 
be  construed  to  confer  any  rights,  privileges, 
immunitias,  or  defenses  upon  employers,  or 
to  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  rights  of 
any  person  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended.  J 

Sec.  503.  For  the  purpose  6t  any  investi- 
gation provided  for  In  thU  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Septeml>er 
16.  1914.  as  amended  (15  US.C.  49,  50).  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  thi  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secritary  of  Labor 
or  any  officers  designated  by  hliji. 

Sec.  504.  In  order  to  avoid!  unnecessary 
expense  and  duplication  of  functions  among 
Government  agencies,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreements  for 
cooperation  or  mutual  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act 
and  the  functions  of  any  such  agency  as  he 
may  find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent 
with  law.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
faclUUes  or  services  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  including  the  services  of  any  of 
lU  employees,  with  the  lawful  consent  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment; 
and  each  department,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  provide 
such  information  and  facilities  as  he  may  re- 
quest for  his  assistance  In  the  performance 
of  his  fimctlons  xmder  this  Act.  The  At- 
torney General  or  his  represenUtlve  shall 
receive  from  the  Secretary  for  appropriate 
action  such  evidence  developed  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act 
as  may  be  found  to  warrant  consideration  for 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  other  Federal  law.  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  refer  to  any  governmental  agency 
any  evidence  obtained  by  him  which  may 
tend  to  show  violation  of  a  statute  adminis- 
tered by  that  agency. 


Sbc.  605.  The  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  rescission  of 
any  rules  or  regulaUons  authorised  or  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  provUions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
labor  organization,  its  officers,  agents,  repre- 
sentatives, or  employees,  to  fine,  suspend, 
expel,  or  otherwise  discipline  any  of  Its 
members  for  exercising  any  right  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
through  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  or 
threat  of  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  or  by 
economic  reprisal  or  threat  thereof,  to  re- 
strain, coerce,  or  Intimidate,  or  attempt  to 
restrain,  coerce,  or  intimidate  any  member 
of  a  labor  organization  lor  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercising 
by  such  member  of  any  right  to  which  he  is 
entitled    under   the   provisions    of   this   Act. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  507.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  diminish  the  authority  of 
any  State,  as  that  term  is  used  in  section 
501(a).  to  enact  or  enforce  Its  own  criminal 
laws. 

Sec.  508.  Every  labor  organization  required 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  inform  all  of  its  members  concerning 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  rights 
guaranteed  members  thereimder  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  509.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances, other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is 
held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

TITLX        VI — AMENDMENTS        TO        THE        LABOB- 

manacement   eelations   act   or   194t,  as 

AMENDED 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  shall  assert,  either  directly  or  as  here- 
inafter provided  by  this  subsection.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  cases  to  which  this  Act  applies. 
The  Board  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
any  agency  of  any  State  which  is  authorized 
by  the  law  of  such  State  to  enter  Into  and 
carry  out  such  agreement  whereby  such 
agency  Is  designated  as  the  agent  of  the 
Board  for  the  piu'pose  of  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  within  such  State  over  classes 
of  cases  which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  but  with  respect  to  which  the 
Board  finds  that,  because  such  classes  of 
cases  are  essentially  local  in  character,  the 
Impact  thereof  on  commerce  Is  not  signifi- 
cant. Any  such  agreement  shall  (A)  provide 
for  the  delegation  by  the  Board  to  the  State 
agency  of  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Board  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enable  the  State  agency  to  exer- 
cise such  Jurisdiction,  (B)  require  that.  In 
exercising  such  Jurisdiction,  the  State 
agency  shall  apply  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  as  Interpreted  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  Board,  and  (C)  provide 
that  such  agreement  may  be  suspended  or 
terminated  by  the  Board  at  any  time  If  the 
Board  finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  State  agency  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  such  agreement  or 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  such 
agreement.  The  processes  and  orders  issued 
by  any  such  State  agrency  in  the  exercise  of 
such  Jurisdiction  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
Board,  and  shall  be  reviewable.  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  are  the  processes  and 
orders    of    the   Board.     Whenever   a    State 


agency  shall  refuse  to  issue  a  complaint 
under  section  10(b)  or  refuse  to  proceed 
with  a  petition  filed  pursuant  to  section 
9(c),  the  party  requesting  the  issuance  of 
such  complaint  or  filing  such  petition  may. 
within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
,  the  Board  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
appeal  the  action  of  such  State  agency  to 
the  Board,  and  the  State  agency  shall  dis- 
pose of  the  matter  In  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board  upon  such  appeal.  No 
State  agency  shall  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  temporary  re- 
lief or  for  a  restraining  order  in  any  case 
without  first  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Board.  In  giving  such  consent  the 
Board  shall  be  guided  by  the  same  criteria  as 
are  applied  in  similar  cases  adjudicated  by 
the  Board  itsslf .  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  'State*  Includes  'Puerto  Rico'  and 
the  'Virgin  Islands'.  With  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  those  agencies  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  may.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  reimburse  such 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered  for  such  purposes. 

"(2)  Nothing  contained  in  sections  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  any  State  agency  with  which  the  Board 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  imder  this 
subsection." 

(b)  Section  10(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
repealing  the  proviso  thereto. 

8tc.  602.  (a)  After  section  8  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  It  shall  not  be  an  unfa^y  labor  prac- 
tice tmder  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  primarily  In 
the-  building  and  construction  Industry  to 
make  an  agreement  covering  employees  en- 
gaged (or  who.  upon  their  employment,  will 
be  engaged )  in  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  with  a  labor  cffganization  of  which 
building  and  construction  employees  are 
members  (not  established,  maintained,  or  as- 
sisted by  any  action  defined  in  section  8(a) 
of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  be- 
cause (1)  the  majority  status  of  such  labor 
organization  has  not  been  established  under 
the  provisions  of  section  B  of  this  Act  prior 
to  the  making  of  such  agreement,  or  (2)  such 
agreement  requires  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, membership  In  such  labor  organization 
after  the  seventh  day  following  the  begin- 
ning erf  such  employment  or  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement,  whichever  is  later,  or  (3) 
such  agreem^it  requires  the  employer  to 
notify  such  labor  organization  of  opporttmi- 
tles  for  employment  with  such  employer,  or 
gives  such  labor  organization  an  opportunity 
to  refer  qualified  applicants  for  such  employ- 
ment, or  (4)  such  agreement  specifies  mini- 
mum training  or  experience  qualifications 
for  employment  cw  provides  for  priority  In 
opportunities  for  emplojmient  based  upon 
length  of  service  with  such  employer,  in  the 
Industry  or  In  the  particular  geographical 
area:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  set  aside  the  final  proviso  to  section 
8(a)(3)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
any  agreement  which  Is  valid  solely  by  reason 
of  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  not  be 
a  bar  to  a  petition  filed  pursuant  to  section 
9(c)  »9(e)." 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  execution  or  application  of 
agreements  requiring  membership  In  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment 
in  any  State  'or  Territory  in  which  such  exe- 
cution or  application  is  prohibited  by  State 
or  Territorial  law. 

Ssc.  603.  Section  9(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
Sec.  604.  SecUon  2(11)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  proviso  at  the  end  thereof,  as 
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follows:  **:  Provided,  That  thU  terra  shall 
not  be  conotrued  to  include  service  Mslstants 
In  the  communications  industry." 

Sec.  605.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  0(o) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.-  •• 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board 
through  its  designated  representative,  if 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
question  of  representation  affecting  com- 
merce exists,  may  call  an  Informal  conference 
of  the  parties  upon  due  notice.  If  at  such 
conference  no  agreement  is  reached  for  a 
'^i  consent  election,  and  there  are  no  substantial 
issues  of  fact  or  law  which  should  be  resolved 
by  a  preelection  hearing,  the  Board,  through 
Its  designated  representative,  may  conduct  an 
election  in  an  appropriate  unit  but  not 
befCHre  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  the  petition.  Any  party  ag- 
grieved by  such  proceeding  may  file  a  motion 
for  hearing  with  the  Board,  but  such  motion 
•hall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
Board,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  election.  Un- 
less such  motion  is  granted  prior  to  the 
election  or  is  withdrawn,  the  Board  shall 
afford  the  moving  party  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  prior  to  certifying  the  results  of  such 
election." 

Sec.  606.  Section  3(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  General  Counsel  the  President 
is  authorized  to  designate  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  shall  act  as  General  Counsel 
during  such  vacancy,  but  no  person  or  per- 
sons so  designated  shall  so  act  (1)  for  more 
than  forty  days  when  the  Congress  is  in 
session  unless  a  nomination  to  fill  such 
vacancy  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  (11)  after  the  adjournment  sine  die 
of  the  session  of  the  Senate  In  which  such 
nomination  was  submitted." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  as  amended  will  be 
regarded  as  the  original  text  for  the 
purposes  of  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  hear  the  statement. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  as  amended  will  be  regarded  as  the 
original., text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     That  is  fine. 

■  Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 

which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be  made 

the  pending  (Question, 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  unanimous  consent 
is  not  now  required. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Unanimous 
consent  is  not  now  required,  but  the 
Senator  is  asking  that  the  amendment 
be  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chicf  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  title  VI.  which  begins  on  line 
14  on  page  54  and  ends  on  line  25  on 
page  59. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Chair, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  debate  on  S.  1555. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  morning  hour  on  Monday  the 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  3  hours,  to  be  controlled,  respec- 
tively, by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, proponent  of  the  amendment,  and 
by  the  majority  leader,  opponent  of  the 
amendment:  and  that  it  be  understood 
there  be  no  vote  until  after  the  morning 
hour  Sn  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  said 
"3  hours."  Does  the  Senator  not  mean 
3  hours  to  each  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Three  hours 
to  each  side.  Three  hours  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinI  and  3  hours  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader,  with  the 
understanding  there  will  be  no  vote  un- 
til Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader. 

It  is  my  understanding,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  the  remainder  of  the  week 
will  be  devoted  to  debate,  that  there  will 
be  no  votes  of  any  kind  on  the  bill  this 
week,  and  that  the  first  vote  will  be  on 
the  Ervin  amendment  to  strike  title  VI. 
which  vote  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday. 
There  is  to  be  allotted  3  hours  to  a 
side,  or  a  total  of  6  hours,  beginning 
after  the  morning  hour  on  Monday. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  Tuesday. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Beginning  after  the 
morning  hour  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  would 
be  no  vote  until  Tuesday.  The  Senator 
is  eminently  correct.  Monday,  follow- 
ing the  morning  hour,  the  time  limita- 
tion will  take  effect.  At  that  time  we 
will  begin  using  the  six  hours  of  debate, 
but  obviously  we  will  recess  early  enough 
so  as  not  to  consume  all  of  the  six  hours, 
so  that  we  will  have  the  vote  Tuesday 
following  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
concerned  about  is  that  he  was  the  only 
person  on  the  floor  earlier  today  who  was 
conversant  with  this  subject,  and  he 
told  a  number  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  he  could  visualize  no 
possibility  of  any  vote  being  taken  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No  vote  wiU 
be  had  on  that  day. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  have 
made  a  false  statement  to  some  Sena- 
tors who  wanted  to  speak  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  who  may  find  them- 
selves coming  back  to  the  Senate  Tues- 
day without  time  to  speak  on  the  amend- 


ment. I  cannot  recall,  off  hand,  any 
Senator  who  might  be  interested,  nor  can 
I  think  of  anyone  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Why  do  we 
not  reserve  a  part  of  the  time  until 
Tuesday — say,  at  least  one  hour — to  take 
care  of  any  contingencies  such  as  the 
Senator  mentions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  would  be 
agreeable,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  having  made  a 
false  statement  to  any  colleague  whom 
I  told  in  perfect  honesty  there  would  be 
no  vote  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator,  and  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  will  move  to  recess  the  Senate  Monday 
in  ample  time  to  have  at  least  one  hour 
minimum,  and  perhaps  more,  to  be  used 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Bfr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
event  that  additional  time  is  needed,  if 
I  understand  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion correctly,  on  Tuesday  the  pending 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  an 
amendment,  as  to  which  there  would  be 
no  hmitation  of  debate,  unless  this  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  is  modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  we 
got  an  agreement  to  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment,  and  that  would  include  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
might  have  been  intended  to  get  such  an 
agreement,  but  I  should  hke  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
agreed  to.  did  it  include  any  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment,  or  would  any 
amendments  be  in  order  with  no  limita- 
tion of  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  oj)  which  imanimous  consent 
was  obtained  makes  no  reference  to 
amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There- 
fore, an  amendment  offered  to  the 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  unlim- 
ited debate;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  would 
vitiate  the  whole  agreement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  suggest.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  majority  leader 
modify  his  unanimous-consent  request 
so  as  to  Include  this  tjrpe  of  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  give  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  water]  my  assurance  that  he 
will  have  a  minimum  of  1  hour,  or  more 
if  he  desires,  on  Tuesday,  because  I  will 
move  to  recess  early  enough  Monday  for 
that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  want  to 
protect  the  Senators  whom  I  told  in  all 
honesty  I  did  not  think  we  would  take 
any  action  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  morning  hour  on 
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Monday  there  be  3  hours  allotted  to  the 
proponents  and  3  hours  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Ervin  amendment,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  6  houi-s  a  vote  be 
taken  on  the  Ervin  amendment  and  any 
amendments  thereto,  with  the  further 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no  yea 
and  nay  votes  until  after  the  morning 
hoiii  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  or 
morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  After 
morning  business  on  Tuesday 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  intention  of  offering  any  amendment 
to  the  Ervin  amendment,  but  in  the  event 
that  such  an  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered, it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  at 
least  10  minutes  on  a  side  for  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. We  should  not  be  caught  at  the 
last  minute  if  an  amendment  were  of- 
fered to  the  Ervin  amendment  without 
opportunity  for  a  brief  explanation.  I 
do  not  contemplate  offering  any  such 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  thought  30  minutes 
on  his  amendment  would  be  sufficient. 
We  have  arranged  for  6  hours,  3  hours  to 
a  side,  and  to  have  no  vote  until  Tues- 
day. I  believe  we  have  allowed  ample 
leeway.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
indicate  to  Senators  when  we  anticipate 
the  first  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  do.  I  have  no  intention 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  Ervin 
amendment,  but  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of 
orderly  procedure,  it  would  be  well,  in  the 
event  such  an  amendment  were  offered, 
not  to  preclude  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  brief  explanation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  that 
event  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  allow  whatever  time  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
f  roiri  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  3  hours  to  a  side  have  been 
allotted.  I  have  assured  Senators  that 
I  shall  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
early  enough  on  Monday  so  that  there 
will  be  at  least  an  hour  left  on  Tuesday. 
There  will  not  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
until  after  morning  business  is  concluded 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  or  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  Saturday  session  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  unless 
some  Senator  desires  to  speak  on  Satur- 
day. If  he  does,  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session.  Otherwise,  the  Senate  will  re- 
cess or  adjourn  on  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  1555)  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administi-a- 
tive  practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  ofiBcers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  debate  on  S.  1555,  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
to  a  debate  on  its  merits,  I  would  like 
to  review  very  briefly  for  the  Senate  the 
background  of  this  measure. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  the  Senate  by 
resolution  established  a  bipartisan  select 
committee  to  look  into  improper  activi- 
ties in  the  labor  or  management  field. 
The  select  committee — popularly  known 
as  the  McClellan  committee — was  estab- 
lished because  of  recurring  reports  of 
abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  both  labor 
and  management  to  the  detriment  of  the 
welfare  of  employees,  employers,  and  the 
public.  For  more  than  2  years  now,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  1.  this  committee  has 
looked  into  various  situations  which  have 
been  brought  to  its  attention  in  an  effort 
to  spotlight  problems  requiring  legisla- 
tive action.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sen- 
ator McClellan.  the  other  members  of 
his  committee,  and  his  staff  for  the  work- 
manlike job  which  they  have  done  over 
these  past  2  years. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the 
select  conunittee.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  the  85th 
Congress  and  again  this  year,  has  de- 
voted many  weeks  hearing  testimorty  on 
various  legislative  proposals  which  have 
been  offered  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
abuses  which  have  been  disclosed  during 
the  hearings  of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee. Many  of  the  Nation's  most  quali- 
fied and  objective  experts  in  this  field 
have  devoted  considerable  time  without 
com];>ensation  advising  me  and  other 
members  of  the  ccmrunittee  in  this  ex- 
tremely complex  field. 

During  the  hearings  last  year,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  took  over  1.500  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  heard  many  witnesses  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  bills  which 
were  pending  at  that  time.  Again  this 
year,  between  January  and  the  early  part 
of  March,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  heard  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  covers  over  815 


pages.  Between  this  and  the  previous 
session  of  Congress,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  perfect  legislative  proposals 
pursuant  to  suggestic«s  which  were  made 
by  labor,  management  and  the  puWic. 
And  so  we  finally  come  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  with  a  bill  which  I  believe 
by  any  test  deserves  to  \x  called  a  com- 
prehensive, strong,  and  effective  measure 
to  stamp  out  the  abuses  disclosed  by 
the  McClellan  committee.  The  bill 
which  is  before  us  has  received  more  ex- 
tensive and  concentrated  attention  by  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  any  recent 
legislative  proposal  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar. It  has  been  subjected  to  critical 
scrutiny  both  within  the  Government 
and  without.  It  has  been  criticized  by 
those  who  are  friendly  to  labor  and  those 
who  are  not  friendly  to  it.  It  has  been 
examined  carefully  by  those  who  have  a 
direct  stake  in  it  and  by  many  who  have 
no  interest  except  the  preservation  of 
the  common  good. 

It  represents,  it  should  be  recalled,  a 
bill  which  was: 

First.  Originally  drafted  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  McClellan  committee  in  1958 
to  carry  out  its  report — former  Senator 
Ives.  Republican  of  New  York,  and  my- 
self; 

Second.  Then  modified  by  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
after  exhaustive  hearings; 

Third.  Further  improved  by  amend- 
ments on  the  Senate  floor  last  year, 
where  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  1; 

Fourth.  Still  further  improved  by  re- 
drafting prior  to  its  reintroduction  this 
year,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  two 
other  members  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. Senators  Ervin  and  Chxjrch, 
along  with  other  Senators;  and 

Fifth.  Finally,  following  further  hear- 
ings, perfected  still  further  by  46  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  careful  line-by- 
line deliberations  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  which  reported  the  final  ver- 
sion to  this  body  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2, 
Republican  Senators  Javits  and  Cooper 
being  added  as  cosponsors. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  which 
is  t>ef  ore  the  Senate  today  is  a  most  care- 
fully drafted  and  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  bipartisan  bill  on  a  non- 
partisan subject.  It  covers  all  of  the 
outstanding  recommendations  of  the 
McClellan  committee  including  provi- 
sions to  insure  full  reporting  of  union 
financial  and  administrative  practices, 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  con- 
duct of  secret  union  elections,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
trusteeships  upon  subordinate  bodies  by 
national  or  international  unions,  con- 
trols on  the  activity  of  management  mid- 
dlemen and  provisions  to  eliminate  the 
no  man's  land  in  labor-management  re- 
lations. I  should  like  to  call  attention 
at  this  point  to  a  45-item  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  api}ears 
in  the  committee  report  beginning  on 
page  1  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  summary  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  summary  may  be 
printed  in.  the  Record,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  Its  present  form. 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  this  bill 
represents  a  sound  basis  for  obtaining 
effective  labor  reform  legislation  this 
year.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  support  of  members  of 
both  Houses  from  both  parties,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  responsible  leaders 
of  both  labor  and  management.  In  its 
present  form,  this  bill  can  and  should 
become  law  in  1959 — and  the  Jimmy 
Hoffsus  and  their  ilk  will  be  on  their 
way  out. 

But  if  we  embark  upon  a  series  of 
amendments — some  wanting  to  change 
this  provision,  some  another,  some  feel- 
ing that  it  is  too  soft  and  some  that  it  is 
too  tough,  some  wanting  more  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments  added  and  some 
wanting  more  of  them  deleted — once  we 
begin  on  that  course,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  where  we  will  emerge,  no 
certainty  that  we  will  still  have  a 
broadly  acceptable,  workable  bill,  and 
no  certainty  that  we  will  in  the  end 
have  any  bill  at  all  that  will  become  law 
in  1959. 

I  respect  the  sincere  concern  of  those 
who  seek  further  amendments,  additions 
or  deletions.  This  is  a  subject  matter 
on  which  every  Senator  is  bound  to  have 
his  own  ideas,  his  own  favorite  amend- 
ments and  his  own  approach  to  the 
problem.  But  this  measvure  has  been 
carefully  worked  out.  drafted  and  re- 
drafted a  hundred  times  by  those  closest 
to  the  problem.  Whatever  complaints 
may  be  raised,-  whatever  imperfections 
may  occur  to  some,  we  know  that  this 
bill  will  do  the  job.  I  say  let  us  pass 
this  bill  and  do  that  job — or  stand  in 
danger  of  letting  it  go  imdone  for 
another  critical  year,  or  in  fact,  forever, 
because  this  represents  our  last  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  pttssage  of  an  effective 
labor  reform  bill. 

The   most    fertile    field    for    amend- 
ment— by  way  of  either  addition  or  de- 
letion—1»,  of  course,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.     The  most  diflBcult  decision  facing 
the  committee  in  its  deliberations  was 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  those 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  which  could 
properly  be  included  in  this  bill,  and 
those  Taft-Hartley  amendments  which 
should  properly  await  the  recommen- 
dations of  our  panel  of  12  experts  estab- 
lished for  this  very  purpose.     Some  of 
the  Taft-Hartley   amendments   consid- 
ered were  directly  related  to  racketeer- 
ing, some  only  indirectly  or  not  at  all. 
Some  were  extremely  controversial  and 
threatened  to  bog  down  the  entire  bill — 
others    were    not   controversial   at   all. 
Some  were  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
year — others  were  new.  and  more  likely 
to  delay  action  on  the  bill.    Taking  into 
consideration  these  factors,  the  requests 
of  the  administration  and  the  testimony 
of  expert  witnesses  ai»d  spokesmen  for 
labor  and  management,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  draw  this  line — and.  in  my 
opinion,   drew   it   wisely   and   well.     I 
earnestly  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
committee   in   its  determination   as   to 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn.     The 
alternative,  in  my  opinion,  could  lead  to 
chaos,  confusion,  and  finally  no  bill  at 
all. 

No  one  who   examines  S.    1555   can 
doubt  that  the  measure  before  us  is  a 
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strong  and  effective  deterrent  to  the 
abuses  perpetrated  by  a  relatively  few 
in  labor  and  management.  All  can 
agree  that  the  standards  prescribed  by 
this  bill  will  lead  to  more  democratic 
and  honest  procedures  in  all  trade 
unions  and  will  create  an  atmosphere 
for  harmonious  labor-management  re- 
lations. The  provisions  of  this  bill  In- 
sure, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  by 
statute,  that  the  internal  affairs  of 
unions  and  management  are  conducted 
honestly  and  that  criminals  and  racket- 
eers will  be  denied  positions  of  power 
and  trust  in  trade  unions. 

As  I  see  it,  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems in  the  labor-management  area  has 
three  distinct  facets. 

First.  There  is  the  problem  of  more 
effective  enforcement  of  criminal  law 
at  the  local  and  State  level.  Scarcely  a 
single  abuse  in  the  labor  or  manage- 
ment field  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  McClellan  committee  which  did  not 
have  associated  with  it  some  violations 
of  the  criminal  law.  The  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, arson,  assault,  and  so  forth  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  are  essen- 
tially problems  of  enforcement  of  crim- 
inal laws  at  the  local  level.  Correction 
of  this  kind  of  activity  is  and  should 
remain  a  function  of  police  authorities 
at  the  local  and  State  level.  I  do  not 
believe,  and  I  think  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  get 
into  the  business  of  exercising  the  po- 
lice power  which  has  traditionally  and 
properly  been  the  function  of  local  au- 
thority. I  regret  to  say  that  in  many 
cases  local  police  officials  and  law- 
enforcement  authorities  have  not  been 
as  diligent  as  they  might  have  been  in 
apprehending  and  punishing  those  who 
have  committed  barbarous,  antisocial 
acts.  Society  cannot  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued use  of  violence  and  force  in 
labor-management  relations.  There- 
fore. I  submit  that  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  have  a  duty  to 
step  up  the  prosecution  of  those  who  in 
the  name  of  trade  unionism  indulge  in 
the  most  heinous  criminal  activity. 

The  second  aspect  of  labor-manaRe- 
ment  abuse  which  can  be  distinguished 
is  the  area  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions which  is  regulated  basically  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Both  of  these  stat- 
utes prescribe  certain  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
between  labor  and  management.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  is 
our  basic  statute  regulating  labor-man- 
agement relations  has  not  been  changed 
in  any  significant  degree  since  its  pas- 
sage more  than  12  years  ago.  Certainly 
any  legislation  of  this  type  after  12  years 
needs  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing conditions.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact  and  the  many  abortive  attempts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Congress 
to  legislate  in  this  complex  area  in  the 
last  decade,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  estab- 
lished an  advisory  panel  of  distinguished 
experts  in  the  labor  law  field  to  advise 
it  concerning  appropriate  revisions  in 
the  statute.  This  advisory  panel  has 
been  working  assiduously  since  its  ap- 


pointment early  In  February  at  its  task 
of  malting  suggested  revisions  in  the  act. 
I  might  say  at  this  point  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
are  serving  on  thi.s  panel  for  the  diligent 
effort  which  they  have  put  into  develop- 
ing recommendations  for  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  I  am  confident  that 
based  upon  their  recommendations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  >»iU  be  able  to  report  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  which  will  correct  de- 
fects in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  but  I  em- 
phasize that  revisions  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  are  but  one  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  labor-management  abuse. 

S.  1555  contains  six  umendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  With  but  one  ex- 
ception these  changes  in  the  act  have 
been  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion  and  were  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year.  Each  represents  a 
modification  of  the  act  upon  which  there 
is  broad  consensus.  None  would  radically 
affect  the  balance  between  labor  and 
management. 

These  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  either,  first,  modify  the  law  to 
adjust  it  to  existing  and  long  established 
practice— as  for  example  the  building 
trades  amendment:  second,  are  respon- 
sive to  the  recommendations  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  the  no  man's  land 
amendment,  section  602,  or  third,  make 
it  possible  to  administer  the  act  more 
easily— the  Acting  General  Counsel 
amendment  and  the  prehearing  election 
amendment. 

All  of  these  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  are  necessary;  all  will  con- 
tribute to  more  effective  and  exj)editious 
handling  of  labor  disputes  and  will  con- 
tribute to  industrial  stability. 

Because  the  prehearing  election  issue 
precipitated  sharp  debate  in  the  Senate 
last  year,  i  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  amendment  in  S.  1555  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  entirely  new.  It  was 
worked  out  very  carefully  with  manage- 
ment and  labor  attorneys  and  after  care- 
ful and  painstaking  debate  in  the  com- 
mittee was  put  into  the  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

As  it  stands  In  the  bill  now  this  pro- 
vision would  permit  a  representation 
election  30  days  after  a  petition  is  filed 
by  either  management  or  labor  if  there 
are  no  substantial  issues  of  fact  or  law 
which  require  a  hearing  by  the  NLRB. 
The  full  rights  of  all  parties  to  due 
process  are  protected  and  even  after 
an  election  is  held  a  full  hearing  may 
be  had  before  the  Board  on  any  un- 
resolved issues.  The  30-day  waiting 
period  is  an  additional  safeguard  against 
rushing  employees  into  an  election  where 
they    are    unfamiliar    with    the   Issues. 

All  of  the  other  provisions  of  title  VI 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  analysis  which 
I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks  and  are  treated  In  the 
committee  report.  I  single  out  this 
amendment  because  of  the  interest 
which  the  Senate  showed  in  it  last  year 
and  because  I  believe  it  typical  of  the 
salutary  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  this  legislation  since  it  was  debated 
here  last  year. 


The  third  front  on  which  an  attack 
can  and  should  be  made  on  abuses  in 
the    labor-management    field    is    that 
which  is  treated  in  the  bill  before  us. 
This  bill  deals  essentially  with  the  in- 
ternal  problems   of   trade   unions   and 
with   the   correction   of   certain   abuses 
within  management.     It  is  not  a  bill 
dealings  with  labor-management  rela- 
tions per  se  which  are  governed  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  although  as  I  have  pointed 
out  above  there  are  some  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  in  it.    It  is  essential  in  my 
view  to  draw  this  distinction.    Long  and 
critical  study  of  this  measure  has  been 
given  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
The    committee    spent    over    3    weeks 
in  reviewing  line  by  line  the  bill  before 
us.     Over   150   amendments  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee   during  this 
time.    Some  46  of  them  were  accepted 
and    in    most    cases    the    amendmerts 
which    were   adopted   strengthened   the 
bill    in    some    particular    or    another. 
After  this  careful  consideration  the  bill 
was  reported  by  a  bipartisan  13  to  2  vote. 
Finally,   Mr.  President,   as  wc   begin 
debate  on  this  bill  I  want  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  history,  of  legislation  in  the 
labor-management     field.    There     has 
scarcely  been  a  session  of  Congress  m 
the  last  decade  that  there  have  not  been 
proposals  to  correct  abuses  in  the  labor 
or     management     fields.     Voluminous 
hearings  have  been  compiled  and  ex- 
tensive debates  have  t>een  held,  all  to  no 
avail.    Why?     Primarily  because  short- 
sighted persons  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
have   not   been   satisfied   with   making 
measurable     progress — have    not    been 
content  with  taking  major  steps  forward. 
In  many  cases,  if  their  special  interests 
or  problems  were  not  treated  in  exactly 
the  way  they  wanted — they  killed  per- 
fectly sound  legislation.     This  can  hap- 
»      pen  to  this  bill.    I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  not.  for  I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to 
working  men  and  women  and  the  public 
at  large  to  enact  a  strong  internal  re- 
form bill.    If  we  load  it  down  with  ill- 
considered  amendments,  hastily  devised 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  we  run  a  grave 
risk  of  scuttling  this  bill.    This  would 
be  a  tragedy  as  the  New  York  Times 
noted  in  an  editorial  on  April  10. 

But  the  public  interest,  and  labor's  too. 
clearly  calls  for  the  passage  of  S.  1555.  lU 
defeat  would  set  labor  reform  back  on  Its 
heels  in  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  for  the  Senate  to  turn 
It  down  merely  because  It  doesn't  go  far 
enough. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  en- 
tire editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  a  sound 
and  effective  bill  in  S.  1555.  I  believe 
that  the  debate  which  will  follow  will 
demonstrate  this  fact  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  spotlight  of  public  opinion  shines 
brightly  on  us.  The  alternatives  are 
clear.  Either  we  move  forward  and  act 
on  the  labor-management  reform  bill, 
S.   1555,  thereby  taking  a  major  step 
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forward  in  the  eradication  of  corruption 
and  racketeering  in  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Or  we  embark  on  a  spree  of  at- 
taching unworkable  and  unwise  amend- 
ments onto  a  sound  bill.  The  latter 
course  can  only  result  in  dismal  failure 
and  the  frustration  of  the  hopes  and 
desires  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  wili 
pursue  the  former  course. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  content  of  this  measure,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
detailed,  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  pending  measure.  S.  1555. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

SKCTtON'BT-SBCnON    ANALYSIS    OF   THE    BXIX 

Section  1:  Contains  the  short  title  of  the 
bill:  "Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959." 

Section  2:  Contains  the  congressional 
findings,  purposes,  and  policy. 

TrrLB  I.  reportino  and  oiscLosiniB 
Section  101(a):  Requires  every  labor 
organization  engaged  In  an  industry  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  a  copy  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  and  a  report  containing 
specified  Information  with  respect  to  its 
name  and  address,  names  and  titles  of  its 
constitutional  officers,  initiation  fees  and 
dues,  and  internal  procedures.  Both  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  and  the  report  must 
be  signed  by  the  organization's  president 
and  treasurer  or  corresponding  principal  of- 
ficers. Any  changes  in  this  information  oc- 
curring during  a  year  are  to  be  reported  at 
the  time  the  organization  flies  its  next  an- 
nual flnanclal   report  with   the  Secretary. 

Section  101(b):  Requires  every  labor 
organization  engaged  In  an  Industry  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce  to  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  of  the  union's  financial  oper- 
ations. This  report  must  be  signed  by  the 
organization's  president  and  treasurer  or 
corresponding  principal  ofllcers. 

Under  section  9  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
ports on  their  Internal  procedures  and  fi- 
nancial transactions  are  required  only  of 
unions  that  desire  to  use  the  processes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Un- 
der section  101  of  the  committee  bill,  unions 
that  represent,  seek  to  represent,  charter 
subordinate  bodies  to  represent,  or  are  char- 
tered by  a  union  that  represents  or  seelu  to 
represent,  or  otherwise  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  on  behalf  of,  employees  of  em- 
ployers engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce  must  file  reports,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  utilize 
the  processes  of  the  Board.  Tlie  informa- 
tion to  be  reported  under  the  committee  bill 
comprehenctb  all  the  information  required  to 
be  reported  under  present  law.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  in  addition,  requires  certain  in- 
formation to  be  reported  that  does  not  have 
to  be  specifically  detailed  under  present  law. 
Por  example,  under  section  101(a),  unions 
must  report  procedures  followed  with  re- 
spect to  discipline  or  removal  of  officers,  and 
provisions  made  for  notice,  hearings,  Judg- 
ment on  the  evidence  and  appeal  procedures 
in  cases  involving  Imposition  of  fines,  sus- 
pensions, or  expulsion  of  members.  Under 
section  101(b).  the  salary,  allowance  and 
other  direct  or  Indirect  disbursements,  in- 
cluding reimbursed  expenses,  paid  to  every 
officer  and  to  every  employee  who  received 
more  than  $10,000  in  the  aggregate  during 
the  year  from  the  union  and  any  other  body 
affiliated  with  the  same  international  union 


must  be  listed.  Loans  aggregating  in  excess 
of  S250  made  to  union  officers,  employees,  or 
members,  as  well  as  loans  in  any  amount 
made  to  business  enterprises,  must  also  be 
listed. 

The  committee  bUl  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  prescribe  the  categories 
in  which  the  financial  information  required 
by  secUon  101(b)  shall  be  reported. 

Section  101(c):  Provides  that  unions  re- 
quired to  file  reports  under  the  bill  shall 
make  available  the  Information  required  to 
be  contained  In  such  reports  to  all  their 
members.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  given 
authority  to  issue  regulations  prescribing 
the  form  and  manner  In  which  this  obliga- 
tion shall  be  carried  out. 

Section  101(d):  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  exempt  any  labor  union  or  class 
thereof  from  the  financial  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  101(b)  (but  not  from  the 
obligation  to  file  reports  on  their  Internal 
procedures  contained  in  sec.  101(a)).  If  he 
finds  that  the  exemption  of  such  union  or 
class  thereof  would  not  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  The 
conmiittee's  purpose  in  including  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  Is  to  provide  a  meahs  of 
easing  the  financial  and  administrative 
burdens  of  compliance  In  small  unions  and 
to  concentrate  attention  on  unions  with  sig- 
nificant funds.  To  be  exempted  a  union 
must  ( 1 )  have  fewer  than  200  members  and 
(2)  have  gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than 
$20,000.  Por  pvuposes  of  the  second  of  these 
two  tests,  dues,  psr  capita  taxes,  and  other 
sums  to  he  paid  over  to  a  parent  or  affiliated, 
organization  are  specifically  Included  as  part 
of  the  union's  gross  receipts.  The  test  of 
inclusion  is  whether  local  officers  or  em- 
ployees receive  the  funds.  Payments  from 
an  employer  directly  to  a  separate  welfare  or 
pension  fund  under  section  302(c)  (5)  or 
(6)  of  t,he  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  as  amended,  are  specifically  excluded. 
Section  101(e) :  Repeals  sections  9  (f)  and 
(g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended.  Under  the  committee  bill,  com- 
pliance by  unions  with  the  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  is  enforced  by  crimi- 
nal penalties,  and  is  no  longer  a  condition 
of  union  access  to  the  representaflon  and 
unfair  labor  practice  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Section  101(f)  :  Makes  a  technical  change 
In  section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  required  by  the 
repeal  of  sections  9  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  such 
act  provided  for  in  sections  101(e)  and 
112(d).  The  effect  of  this  change  is  to 
eliminate  the  present  requirement  that  a 
union  mvist  have  received  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  a  notice  that  it  Is  in 
compliance  with  sections  9  (f),  (g),  and  (h) 
of  the  act  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  negoti- 
ate a  union-shop  agreement  under  section 
8(a)(3)  of  the  act. 

Section  102(a):  Provides  that  every  officer 
of  a  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce,  and  every  employee  of 
such  organization,  other  than  clerical  em- 
ployees, as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who    received    more    than    $5,000    in    wages, 
salary,  expenses,  or  other  allowances  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  report  listing 
and  describing  any  of  six  specified  types  of 
fijiancial  transactions  presenting  conflicts  of 
interest  situations  In  which  he  may   have 
been   Involved   during   the   preceding   flscal 
year.     These    transactions    include    the    fol- 
lowing:   (1)   any  legal  or  equitable  Interest, 
income  or  other  benefit  with  monetary  value 
in  a  business  whose  employees  the  labor  or- 
ganization represents  or  is  actively  seeking 
to  represent;    (2)    any  transaction  involving 
any  legal  or  equitable  interest  in,  or  a  loaa 
to  or  from,  any  business  whose  employees  the 
union  represents  or  actively  seeks  to  repre- 
sent:  (3)  any  legal  or  equitable  interest,  in- 
come or  other  benefit  with  monetary  valu« 
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derived  from  a  buslneu  a  ■ubstantial  part  of 
which  eonslBta  of  buying  from,  selling  or 
leasing  to  or  otherwise  dealing  with  a  bxisl- 
neas  whose  employees  the  union  represents 
or  Is  actively  seeking  to  represent;  (4)  any 
legal  or  equitable  Interest,  Income  or  other 
benefit  with  monetary  value  derived  from  a 
business  any  part  of  which  consists  of  buying 
from,  selling  or  leasing  to  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with  the  union;  (5)  any  business  trans- 
action or  arrangement  with  an  employer 
whose  employees  the  union  represents  or  Is 
actively  seeking  to  represent,  except  wages 
and  benefits  received  as  a  bona  fide  employee 
of  cuch  employer  and  goods  and  services 
ptirchased  and  sold  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  at  generally  available  employee  dis- 
counts; and  (6)  any  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  received  from  any  employer  or  any 
person  acting  as  a  labor  relations  expert, 
adviser  or  consultant  to  an  employer,  except 
payments  of  the  kinds  described  in  section 
302(0)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  as  amended. 

The  types  of  transactions  which  must  be 
reported  under  this  section  encompass  both 
direct  and  indirect  dealings  of  an  officer  or 
employee,  his  spouse,  or  minor  children.  Un- 
der section  102(c),  however,  a  report  must 
be  made  by  a  union  officer  or  employee  only 
if  he  has  been  involved  diiring  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  In  any  transaction  of  the  types 
enumerated  In  section  102(a). 

By  requiring  reports  on  such  transactions 
and  by  requiring  other  t3rpes  of  reporting 
under  other  sections  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee is  not  to  be  construed  as  necessarily 
condemning  the  matters  to  be  reported  If 
they  are  not  speclflcally  declared  to  be  Im- 
proper or  made  illegal  under  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  or  other  laws.  Reports  are  re- 
quired as  to  matters  which  should  be  public 
knowledge  so  that  their  propriety  can  be  ex- 
plcn-ed  In  the  light  of  known  facte  and  condi- 
tions. 

Section  102(b) :  Provides  that  the  report- 
ing requlrementa  contained  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  102(a) 
shall  not  apply  to  publicly  traded  securities 
and  other  securities  that  are  publicly  regu- 
lated. This  provision  has  been  included  In 
the  bill  because  the  committee  believes  that 
the  holding  of  publicly  traded  or  regulated 
stock  can  hardly  lead  to  conflicts  of  Interest 
because  of  the  unlikelihood  that  such  hold- 
ings will  amount  to  a  substantial  or  con- 
trolling interest.  Existing  public  regulation 
of  such  securities  held  In  such  quantities 
provide  sufficient  safeguards  of  disclosure. 

Section  102(c) :  As  noted  above  in  discus- 
sion of  section  102(a),  provides  that  a  union 
officer  or  employee  who  is  not  involved  in 
any  transactions  of  the  types  enumerated  in 
section  102(a)  is  not  required  to  file  any 
report  under  this  section. 

Section  103(a):  Requires  every  employer 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor a  report  listing  and  describing  specified 
expenditures  In  connection  with  labor-man- 
agement relations  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  report  must  be  signed  by  the  em- 
ployer's president  and  treasurer  or  corre- 
sponding principal  officers. 

The  expenditures  which  employers  must 
report  are  «s^ollows:  (l)  any  expenditure 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  arrangement 
with  a  labor  relations  consultant  or  other 
independent  contractor  by  which  svich  per- 
son undertakes  any  activities  of  which  an 
object,  directly  or  indirectly  through  em- 
ployees, groups  or  committees  of  employees, 
or  other  persons,  is  to  persuade  employees  to 
exercise  or  not  to  exercise,  or  persuade  em- 
ployees as  to  the  manner  of  exercising,  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, or  undertakes  to  supply  such  employer 
with  information  concerning  the  activities 
of  employees  or  a  union  in  connection  with 
a  labor  dispute:   expenditures  for  informa- 


tion for  use  solely  in  conjunction  with  a 
pending  judicial,  administrative,  or  arbitra- 
tion proceeding,  however,  would  not  have  to 
be  reported;  (2)  any  expenditure  by  the  em- 
ployer himself  having  an  object,  direct  or 
indirect,  similar  to  any  of  those  listed  and 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  here  again,  cer- 
tain expenditures  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported, as  follows:  (i)  changes  in  wages. 
working  conditions,  or  employee  benefite, 
(li)  publication  by  such  employer  in  his  own 
name  of  a  newspaper,  newsletter,  or  similar 
house  organ,  letter,  communication,  or  ad- 
vertisement, and  (111)  obtaining  information 
for  use  solely  in  conjunction  with  a  pending 
Judicial,  administrative,  or  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding; (3)  any  direct  or  indirect  payment 
or  lofm,  or  any  promise  or  agreement  to  pay 
or  loan,  money  or  other  thing  of  value  to  any 
union  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  un- 
ion, except  the  following:  (1)  paymenU 
made  pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  the  terms  of  which  have  been 
fully  disclosed  to  the  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  covered  by  the  agreement,  (11) 
compensation  paid  for  or  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice as  an  employee,  (ill)  payments  or  loans 
made  by  any  National  or  State  bank,  credit 
union,  insurance  company,  savings  and  loan 
association,  or  other  credit  Institution,  and 
(Iv)  payments  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  as  amended:  and  (4)  any 
payment,  expenditure,  loan,  transaction,  or 
arrangement  involving  such  employee  of 
which  a  report  is  required  of  a  union  officer 
or  employee  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (S), 
or  (6)  of  section  102(a). 
Section    103(b):    Requires    reports    from 

every  person  who  has  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement with  an  employer  engaged  in  an 
industry  affecting  Interstate  commerce  to 
undertake  activities  of  the  types  listed  and 
described  In  the  discussion  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  103(a).  These  reports  must  be 
filed  annually  with  the  Secretary  and  must 
be  signed  by  the  reporting  concern's  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  or  corresponding  princi- 
pal officers.  They  must  contain  full  Infor- 
mation about  the  person's  business,  receipts 
from  employers  on  account  of  labor  rela- 
tions advice  or  services,  disbursements  of 
any  kind  in  connection  with  such  services. 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  agreement 
or  arrangement  between  such  person  and  an 
employer.  As  in  the  case  of  reports  by 
unions  under  section  101(b),  the  committee 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  categories  in  which  the 
Information  required  by  section  103(b)  shall 
be  reported. 

The  committee  in  drafting  section  103  was 
particularly  desirous  of  requiring  reports 
from  middlemen  masquerading  as  legitimate 
labor  relations  consultants.  The  committee 
believes  that  if  unions  are  required  to  re- 
port all  their  expenditures,  including  ex- 
penses in  organizing  campaigns,  reporte 
should  be  required  from  employers  who 
carry  on,  or  engage  such  persons  to  carry 
on,  various  types  of  activity,  often  surrepti- 
tious, designed  to  Interfere  with  the  free 
choice  of  bargaining  representatives  by  em- 
ployees and  to  provide  the  employer  with 
Information  concerning  the  activities  of  em- 
ployees or  a  union  in  connection  with  a 
labor  dispute. 

Section  103(c)  :  Provides  that  no  employer 
nor  any  other  person  shall  be  required  to 
file  a  report  covering  the  giving  of  advice  by 
such  person  to  such  employer,  representing 
the  employer  before  any  court,  administra- 
tive agency,  or  arbitration  tribunal,  or  en- 
gaging in  collective  bargaining  on  behalf  of 
such  employer.  The  conunittee  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  the  reporting  requiremente  of 
the  bill  apply  to  attorneys  and  labor  rela- 
tions consultants'  who  perform  an  Important 
and  useful  function  in  contemporary  labor 
relations  and  do  not  engage  in  activities  of 
the  types  listed  In  section  103(b). 


Section  103(d) :  Provides  that  employers 
and  other  persons  are  not  required  to  file 
any  report  under  this  section  unless  they 
have  made  expenditures.  paynMnts,  or  loans 
or  have  been  parties  to  agreements  or  ar- 
rangements of  the  kinds  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  respectively.  Thus  most 
employers  who  maintain  normal  collective 
bargaining  relations  with  their  employees 
will  not  have  to  file  reports  under  this  bill. 
Section  103(e) :  Provides  that  regular  offl- 
cers.  supervisors,  or  employees  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  any  report  in  connection  with 
services  rendered  by  them  to  their  em- 
ployer. Employers  are  not  required  to  file 
any  report  concerning  expenditures  in  the 
form  of  com-tensatton  for  the  services  of  any 
of  their  regular  officers.  super>-isor*,  or  em- 
ployees. 

Section  104(a)  :  Specifies  that  the  contents 
of  reports  and  documents  filed  under  sec- 
tions 101.  102.  and  103  shall  be  public  infor- 
mation and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  publish  and  use  such  Information  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes,  and  to 
compile  and  publish  studies  and  surveys 
based  on  the  data  contained  In  reports  re- 
quired to  t>e  filed  under  these  sections. 

Section  l(M(b):  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  preecribe  regulations  permitting 
the  inspection  and  examination,  on  the  re- 
quest of  any  person,  of  the  Informs tlon  con- 
tained In  reporte  and  documente  filed  under 
sections  101.  102.  and  103. 

Section  104(c):  Authorises  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  furnish  copies  of  reports  or 
other  documente  filed  under  title  I  upon 
payment  of  a  charge  baaed  on  the  cost  of  the 
service.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  copies 
of  reporte  or  other  documente  filed  by  any 
union  or  employer  are  to  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  without  charge,  or  the 
Secretary  may  require  such  persons  to  fur- 
nish copies  of  such  reporte  or  documente,  to 
designated  State  agencies  upon  request  of 
the  Governor  of  any  such  Stete.  No  person 
is  to  be  required,  however,  by  virtue  of  any 
Stete  law  to  furnish  any  State  officers  or 
agency  any  information  contained  In  a  re- 
port filed  under  this  title  with  the  Secre- 
tary if  a  copy  of  such  report,  or  the  portion 
thereof  containing  such  Information,  is  fur- 
nished to  such  offices  or  agency.  Money  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  charges  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  sulMectlon  is  to  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor which  U  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  rendering  this  service  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  and  may  be  used,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  such  agency,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Section  105:  Requires  unions,  tmlon  offi- 
cers and  employees,  employers  and  other 
persons  who  are  required  to  file  reporte  un- 
der sections  101,  102,  or  103  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve records  and  accounte  of  financial 
transactions  necessary  to  verify  such  reports 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Secretery  of 
Labor  shall  prescribe.  Because  of  lack  of 
experience  In  examining  and  analyzing  re- 
porte of  the  types  required  by  this  title,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  Secr^Ury  should 
have  discretion  in  determining 
nancial  and  other  records  shoi 
those  who  are  required  to  t^ 
mittee  anticipates  that  in  1>1 
tlons  pursuant  to  this  section 
will  minimize  the  burden  of  retaining  rec- 
ords for  unduly  long  periods  of  time. 

Section  loe(a):  Requires  that  the  first 
reporte  required  under  the  bill  shall  be  filed 
not  later  than  January  1.  1960.  Initial 
financial  reporte  by  unions  under  section 
lOlib)  and  reporte  by  employers  and  other 
persons  under  section  103  will  have  to  cover 
only  the  period  between  the  daje  of  the  bill  s 
enactment  and  January  1,  1960.  and  the 
second  such  reporte  will  have  to  cover  only 
the  period  between  January  1.  I960,  and  the 
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beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  of  the 
person  filing  such  reporte.  Under  section 
106(b)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  U  given  the 
authority  to  issue  regulations  prescribing  the 
time  when  annual  reporte  must  thereafter 
be  filed. 

Section  106(b)  :  Authorizes  the  Secretery 
of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  form,  time  of  filing  (as  has 
already  been  noted)  and  publication  of  re- 
porte and  other  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations (including  rules  prescribing  reporte 
concerning  building  funds,  truste  or  enter- 
prises financed  by  unions)  which  he  finds 
necessary  to  prevent  circumveutlon  or  eva- 
sion of  the  blirs  reporting  requiremente. 

The  committee  expecte  that,  in  exercising 
his  rulemaking  power  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretery  of  Labor  will  be  vigilant  Iti 
making  sure  that  all  types  of  special  funds 
shall  be  reported.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Secretery  will  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  and  administrative 
burden  of  reporting.  For  this  reason,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  prescribe  by  general 
rule  simplified  reporte  by  unions  or  em- 
ployers for  whom  he  finds  that  by  virtue  of 
their  size  a  detelled  report  would  be  unduly 
burdensome,  subject,  however,  to  revocation 
if  the  Secretery  determines,  after  investiga- 
tion, that  the  purposes  of  this  section  would 
be  served  thereby.  The  Secretery  may.  in 
addition,  exempt  from  tJie  requirements  of 
section  101  for  definite  or  indefinite  periods 
as  determined  by  him.  any  union  or  class 
thereof,  including  conferences.  Joint  t>oards 
or  councils,  associations  or  other  aggrega- 
tions Of  unions,  that  are  transitory  In  char- 
acter and  that  are  formed  solely  to  negotiate 
a  labor  agreement  or  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional activity.  By  including  this  dlscre- 
Uonary  exemption  provision  in  the  bill,  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  imply  that 
other  labor  organizations  which  do  not  exist 
for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  en- 
gaging in  collective  bargaining  with  em- 
ployers are  required  to  file  reporte  under  the 
bill.  Whether  or  not  any  such  organization 
is  required  to  report  depends  upon  whether 
they  are  covered  by  sections  101  and  501  (h) 
and  (1)  of  the  bill,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing contained  In  this  subsection. 

Section  106(c)  :  Provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  power  and  is  directed. 
when  he  believes  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
any  provision  of  the  bill  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  authorized  by  the  bill  (except 
amendmente  made  in  other  statutes,  such 
as  the  National  LalK>r  Relations  Act  or  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947),  to 
make  an  investigation,  enter  places  and  in- 
spect records  and  accounte  and  question  per- 
sons deemed  necessary  to  enable  him  to  as- 
certain the  facte.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  make  a  report  to  interested 
persons  or  officials  concerning  the  facte  re- 
quired to  be  shown  In  a  report  and  the 
reason  for  any  failure  or  refusal  to  file  a 
report  or  any  other  matter  he  deems  appro- 
priate as  a  result  of  his  investigation. 

Section  107(a):  Prohlblte  any  union  en- 
gaged in  an  Industry  affecting  interstate 
commerce  from  making  any  direct  or  in- 
direct loans  to  any  of  ite  officers  or  employ- 
ees resulting  in  a  total  Indebtedness  on  the 
part  of  such  officer  or  employee  to  the  union 
In  excess  of  $1,500. 

Section  107(b)  :  Prohlblte  both  unions  and 
employers  from  directly  or  Indirectly  paying 
the  fine,  or  paying  or  advancing  the  costs  of 
defense,  of  any  of  their  officers,  agents,  em- 
ployees, or  representatives  who  is  indicted 
for  or  convicted  of  any  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  In  the  event  any  such 
person  is  acquitted,  however,  he  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenditures  necessarily  In- 
curred in  hU  defense. 

Section  108(a) :  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up  to 
•10.000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  both,  for  willfully  violating  or  falling  to 
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comply  with  any  provision  of  title  I  or  the 
rules  or  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  thereunder. 

Section  108(b)  :  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up  to 
•10,000  or  Imprlsorunent  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  both,  for  willful  false  statemente  or  mis- 
representations of  material  facte  or  failiu-e 
to  disclose  material  facte  in  reporte,  docu- 
mente, or  other  information  required  under 
this  title  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  issued  thereunder. 

Section  108(c)  :  Prescritxes  a  fine  of  up  to 
•10.000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  both,  for  willfully  making  a  false  entry, 
or  willfully  concealing,  withholding,  or  de- 
stroying any  Ixtoks.  records,  reports,  or  state- 
mente required   to  be  kept   by  this   title. 

Section  108(d)  :  Assigns  personal  respon- 
sibility to  the  union  or  employer  officers  or 
other  persons  required  to  sign  reporte  under 
sections  101  and  103  for  the  filing  and  the 
^ccuracy  of  stetemente  in  such  reports. 

Section  109(a):  Makes  the  embezzlement 
of  union  funds  or  assets  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  up  to  •10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to 
5  years,  or  both. 

Section  109(b):  Provides  that  when  a 
union  officer  or  employee  has  been  convicted 
of  embezzlement  of  union  funds  or  property 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  union 
or  its  governing  board  refuses  or  falls  to  sue 
to  recover  such  money  or  property  within  6 
calendar  months  after  being  requested  to  do 
so  by  any  member  of  the  union,  any  of  the 
union's  members  may  sue  the  convicted  offi- 
cer or  employee  in  any  Federal  district  court 
to  recover  such  money  or  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  union.  Such  actions  may  be 
brought  only  upon  leave  of  court  obtained 
upon  verified  application  and  for  good  cause 
shown  which  application  may  be  ex  parte. 
In  his  order  the  trial  judge  may  allot  a  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  recovery  to  pay  fees  of 
counsel  representing  the  union  member  in 
the  action  and  to  compensate  such  memt)er 
for  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  litigation.  It  is  provided  that  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  reduce  or  limit 
the  responsibilities  of  any  union  officer  or 
employee  under  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  and  that  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  take  away  any  right  or  bar 
any  remedy  to  which  union  members  are  en- 
titled under  any  such  law. 

Section  110(a) :  Provides  that  there  shall 
be  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  a  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Reporte  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Commissioner  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  highest  rate  es- 
tebllshed  for  grade  18  of  the  general  schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scril>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  required 
by  law  and  the  Secretery  may  authorize  him 
to  perform  any  functions  of  the  Secretery 
under  the  bill. 

Section  110(b):  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  expenditures  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
Of  1949,  as  amended,  and  appoint  and  fix 
compensation  of  personnel  Including  attor- 
neys necessary  to  perform  his  functions  un- 
der the  bill.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this 
subsection  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Secretary  in  any  litigation,  but  all  such  liti- 
gation shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  110(c) :  Authorizes  the  Secretery  of 
Labor  to  bring  injunction  actions  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  In  the  district  court  or  other  court  of  the 
United  Stetes  having  jurisdiction  of  the  ac- 
tions sought  to  be  enjoined  to  ret  train  viola- 
tlotu  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  there- 
under and  to  compel  compliance  with  this 
title  and  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  111:  Amends  sections  302  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 


Act,  1947,  as  amended,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  an  ambiguity  which 
presently  existe.  Under  present  law  it  Is 
illegal  for  an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  any- 
thing of  value  to  a  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees. The  amendments  contained  in  this 
section  would  remove  any  doubt  that  all 
forms  of  bribery  and  extortion  which  might 
escape  the  provisions  of  existing  law  would 
be  prohibited  under  pain  of  criminal  penal- 
ties for  conviction  thereof.  The  Intent  of 
these  amendmente  to  sections  302  (a)  and 
(b)  Is  to  forbid  any  payment  or  bribe  by  an 
employer  of  anyone  who  acta  in  the  interest 
of  an  employer  whether  technically  an  agent 
or  not  and  to  forbid  the  receipt  of  any  such 
bribe  by  any  percon,  whether  an  individual 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  a  committee  representing  employees. 
Pajrment  to  and  receipt  of  such  payments 
by  any  union  officer  or  employee  having  the 
intent  of  infiuenclng  such  officer  or  employee 
in  respect  to  any  of  his  actions,  decisions,  or 
duties  as  a  representative  of  employees  or  as 
such  union  officer  or  employee  would  also 
be  made  a  criminal  offense. 

This  section  also  amends  section  302(b) 
to  make  unlawful  the  demand  or  acceptance 
of  Improper  loading  fees  from  interstate 
truckers.  The  proviso  makes  clear  that  this 
prohibition  is  not  intended  to  make  unlaw- 
ful, however,  any  pasrment  by  an  employer  to 
any  of  his  employees  as  compensation  for 
their  services  as  employees.  It  would  also 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  labor  organ- 
ization to  conduct  "shakedown"  picketing, 
i.e.,  picketing  with  no  legitimate  pxirpose  but 
which  is  to  force  an  employer  to  buy  off  the 
union  official  involved.  The  subsection  bans 
picketing  to  exact  from- the  employer  a  pay- 
ment for  the  enrichment  of  an  individual  as 
dlstlnguUhed  from  bona  fide  picketing,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  improvement  in  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  employees.  This 
is  an  abuse  documented  by  the  McClellan 
committee.  This  section  also  provides  that 
the  general  ban  in  section  302  upvon  employer 
paymente  to  unions  is  not  to  apply  to  money 
deducted  from  the  wages  of  employees  pur- 
suant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  in 
the  form  of  periodic  paymente  to  a  union  In 
lieu  of  membership  dues,  nor  to  employer 
paymente  to  trust  funds  for  pooled  vacation, 
holiday,  severance  or  similar  benefits,  or 
apprentice  or  other  employee  training  pro- 
grams. 

Section  112(a) :  Provides  that  every  union 
officer  and  every  employer  shall  file  annually 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  an  affidavit  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  112(b)  not  found  by 
any  covut  to  be  false.  It  is  specified  that 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  only  the  term 
"employer"  meatis  the  officers  and  directors 
of  an  employer  organized  in  the  corp>orated 
or  unincorporated  association  form  or  part- 
ners or  individual  proprietors.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  112(c).  however,  the 
obligation  to  file  such  affidavlte  does  not 
apply  to  any  union' officer  or  employer  who 
has  not  filed  a  petition  under  section  9  or 
a  charge  under  section  10  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  during  the 
preceding  12  months. 

Section  112(b)  :  Provides  that  the  affidavlte  , 
required  by  sut>section  (a)  shall  state  that 
the  affiant  is  not  and  during  the  preceding 
12  months  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  affiliated  with  such 
party  and  that  neither  the  affiant  nor  any 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member,  of 
which  he  is  or  has  supported  during  the 
preceding  12  months  believes  in  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  of  the  -UiS.  Government  by 
force  or  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
method.  Section  1001  of' title  18  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  Is  made  applicable  to 
such  affidavlte. 

Section  112(c) :  As  has  already  been  noted, 
exempte  from  this  section  union  officers  and 
employers   who  have  not   filed   a   petition 
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under  section  9  or  a  charge  iinder  section 
10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  aa 
amended,  during  the  13  months  preceding 
the  date  upon  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  flle  an  affidavit. 

Section  112(d):  Repeals  section  9(h),  the 
non -Communist  affidavit  provision,  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended. 
Trn.«  n.  trusteeships 
Section  201(a):  Requires  reports  by  na- 
tional or  International  unions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  on  trusteeship  established  by 
such  union  over  subordinate  organizations. 
These  reports  must  be  filed  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  In 
the  case  of  trusteeships  In  existence  on  such 
date,  and  within  30  days  following  the  Im- 
position of  any  trusteeship  over  a  subordi- 
nate organization  after  such  date,  and  semi- 
annually thereafter.  Such  reports  must  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  or 
corresponding  principal  officers  of  the  na- 
tional or  International  union  and  by  the 
trustee  or  trustees  designated  to  exercise 
supervision  over  any  subordinate  organiza- 
tions in  trusteeship. 

The  reports  must  show  (A)  the  union  in 
trusteeship,  (B)  the  date  trusteeship  was 
established.  (C)  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reason  for  establishing  or  continuing  the 
trusteeship,  and  (D)  the  nature  and  extent 
of  voting  by  members  of  the  subordinate 
organization  In  trusteeship  for  convention 
delegates  and  national  or  International  union 
officers. 

Section  201(b):  Provides  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  the  same  powers  with  respect  to 
the  reports  on  trusteeships  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  that  he  has  with  respect  to  re- 
ports required  by  title  I  under  sections 
101(c).  104.  106.  and  106  (b)  and  (c)  of  such 
title. 

Section  201(c) :  Prescribes  a  ttne  of  up  to 
$10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year,  or 
both,  for  willfully  violating  or  failing  to  com- 
ply with  this  section  or  rules  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Section  201(d)  :  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year,  or 
both,  for  false  statements,  misrepresenUtlon 
of  material  facU  or  failure  to  disclose  ma- 
terial facU  in  any  report  required  under  this 
section  or  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  or  for  willfully  withholding,  con- 
cealing, or  destroying  any  books,  records,  re- 
ports, or  statements  upon  which  such  report 
is  based. 

Section  201(e);  Assigns  personal  respon- 
sibility to  the  union  officers  and  trustees  who 
are  required  to  sign  reports  under  subsecUon 
(a)  for  the  filing  and  the  accuracy  of  any 
statements  contained  In  such  reports. 

Section  201(f) :  Provides  that  every  union 
required  to  submit  a  report  under  title  II 
shall  make  the  information  required  to  be 
contained  In  such  report  available  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subordinate  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  report  applies  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Section  202:  Requires  that  trusteeships 
shall  be  established  and  administered  only  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  particular  national  or  International 
union  involved  and  for  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  correction  of  corruption 
or  financial  malpractice,  assuring  the  per- 
formance of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
or  other  duties  of  a  bargaining  representa- 
tive, restoring  democratic  procedures,  or 
otherwise  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects 
of  the  union. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  and  defining  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  proper  purposes  or  trusteeships 
so  as  to  permit  useful  and  desirable  trustee- 
ships while  preventing  and  minimizing 
abuses.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the 
recognized  authority  and  responsibility  of  a 
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union  to  require  compliance  by  subordinate 
organizations  with  all  lawful  and  proper  pro- 
visions of  the  union's  constitution  and  by- 
laws. In  part,  the  difficulty  Is  resolved  In  the 
committee  bill  by  the  provisions  for  shifting 
the  burden  of  proof  contained  In  section  204. 
Section  203(a) :  Makes  it  unlawful  during 
trusteeship  (1)  to  count  members'  votes  for 
convention  delegates  or  national  or  Inter- 
national officers  if  not  by  secret  ballot  in 
which  all  members  In  good  standing  could 
participate,  or  (2)  to  transfer  to  parent  or- 
ganization any  funds  of  the  trusteed  union 
except  regular  per  capita  and  assessments 
payable  by  nontrusteed  unions.  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  upon  dissolution  of  the  trustee- 
ship, assets  may  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  charter,  constitution,  or  bylaws. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  In  some 
unions  persons  who  have  retired  or  moved  in- 
to supervisory  positions;  i.e..  who  are  either 
no  longer  part  of  the  bargaining  unit  or 
who  have  no  active  status  In  the  union  are 
nevertheless  considered  "members  in  good 
standing."  It  Is  not  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  such  persons  be  given  a  right  to 
vote  by  section  203(8)  (1), 

Section  203(b):  liCakes  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  punishable  by  a  maximum 
$10,000  fine  or  Imprisonment  for  1  year,  or 
both. 

SecUon  204(a)  :  Provides  that  upon  the 
written  complaint  of  a  member  or  subordi- 
nate union  alleging  violation  of  section  202 
or  203,  the  Secretary  shall  Investigate  and 
if  he  finds  an  unremedied  violation,  he  may 
petition  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  to  enjoin  and  dissolve  the  trusteeship 
and  for  other  appropriate  relief. 

Section  204(b):  Provides  for  place  and 
manner  of  bringing  suit. 

Section  204(c) :   This  subsection  provides 
that  a  trxisteeshlp  established  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization (1)   in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  iu  constitution  and 
(2)  authorised  or  ratified  after  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  union's  executive  board  or  such  other 
body  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  union's 
constitution  and  bylaws,  shall  be  presumed 
valid  for  a  period  of  18  months.    ThU  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebuued  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  trusteeship  was  not 
established  for  the  purposes  allowable  un- 
der section  202.     After  the  explraUon  of  18 
mouths  there  will  be  a  presumption  that  the 
trusteeship    is    Invalid    In    any    proceeding 
brought  by  the  Secretary  to  remove  the  sub- 
ordinate union  from  the  trusteeship  unless 
the  labor  organization  can  show  by  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  the  continuation  of 
the  trusteeship  Is  necessary  for  a  pvu-pose 
allowable  under  section  202.     If   the   labor 
organization  cai»  so  show,  the  court  may  dU- 
miss  the  complaint  or  retain  Jurisdiction  of 
the  cause  on  such  conditions  and  for  such 
period-  of  time  as  it  deems  aiiproprlate. 

Section  205:  Requires  a  report  within  3 
years  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title. 

Section  206:  Makes  clear  that  Federal  suits 
under  title  H  are  possible  only  upon  suit 
initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  All  other 
righU  and  remedies  at  law  or  In  equity  are 
specifically  preserved  except  that  when  the 
Secretary  files  a  complaint  under  this  title 
the  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  ex- 
clusive and  the  result  res  Judicata. 

Trn,c  III.  BLtcnoNs 

Section  301(a):  Provides  that  every  na- 
tional and  international  labor  organization 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  IntersUte 
commerce  shall  elect  the  officers  named  in  its 
constitution  and  the  members  of  its  execu- 
tive board  or  similar  governing  body  at  least 
once  every  5  years  by  secret  ballot  or  at  a 
convention  of  delegates  elected  by  secret  bal- 
lot and  In  accordance  with  Its  constitution 
and  bylaws. 

Section  801(b):  Provides  that  every  local 
labor   organization  engaged  in  an  Industry 


affecting  Interstate  commerce  shall  elect  the 
officers  named  in  its  constitution  and  the 
members  of  Its  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body  at  least  once  every  8  years 
by  secret  ballot  and  in  accordance  with  Its 
constitution  and  bylaws.  Local  unions  and 
their  officers  are  forbidden  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  candidate  for  union 
office  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  union's 
list  of  members  in  good  standing  and  are  re- 
quired to  comply  with  all  reasonable  requests 
of  any  candidate  for  distribution  of  his  cam- 
paign literature  by  the  unions,  but  at  the 
candidate's  expanse,  to  members  In  good 
standing  on  the  union's  roster  of  members. 
Adequate  election  safeguards  must  also  be 
assured  by  every  local  union  to  insure  that 
the  ballots  cast  In  Its  elections  are  fairly 
counted:  these  safeguards  are  to  Include  the 
right  of  any  candidate  to  have  an  observer 
present  on  his  behrlf  at  the  polls  and  at  the 
counting  of  the  ballots. 

Section  301(c):  Provides  that  officers  of 
any  Intermediate  body  such  as  a  general  com- 
mittee, system  board.  Joint  board.  Joint  coun- 
cil or  other  association  of  labor  organizations 
as  defined  in  section  501(h)  shall  be  elected 
at  least  once  every  4  years  by  secret  ballot  or 
by  union  officers  represenutive  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  been  elected  by  secret  ballot 
and  in  accordance  with  the  union's  consti- 
tution and  bylaws. 

Section    301(d):    Requires    that    In    any 
union  election  required  by  this  section  to  be 
held  by  secret  ballot,  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity shall   be  given  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates.     Every   member  in   good  stand- 
ing Is  to  be  eligible  to  be  a  candidate  for. 
and  hold,  union  office,  subject,  however,  to 
reasonable  qualifications  uniformly  Imposed, 
and  the  right  to  support  and   vote  for  the 
candidate  or  candidates  of  his  choice  with- 
out being  subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or 
Improper  interference  or  reprisal  at  the  hands 
of  the  union  or  any  union  member.    Fifteen 
days'  notice  of  an  election  is  to  be  mailed 
to  members  unless  the  election  is  held  at  the 
regular  time  specified  In  the  union's  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  on  flle  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.     Every  member  shall  have  one  vote, 
and  a  member  whose  dues  are  checked  off 
with   his  voluntary   authorization   provided 
for  in  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  Is 
not  to  be  disqualified  from  voting  or  being 
a  candidate  for  union  office  for  alleged  dues 
default.    The  votes  cast  by  members  of  each 
local  union  In  national  or  International  union 
election  are  to  be  counted  and   the  results 
published   separately.     Ballots   and   election 
records  are  to  be  preserved  for  1  year.     The 
union's  constitution  and  bylaws  are  to  govern 
any  election  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  title  in. 
Section  301(e) :  Pro\ides  that  when  union 
officers  are  chosen  In  a  convention,  the  con- 
vention   shall   t>e   conducted    in    accordance 
with  the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws  to 
the  extent  that   they  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  title  III,  and  delegate  credentials,  min- 
utes, and  convention  records  pertaining  to 
the   election   of  officers   are   to  be  preserx-ed 
for  I  year  after  the  election. 

Section  301(f):  Provides  that  neither 
union  funds  nor  funds  of  an  employer  are 
to  be  used  to  promote  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  In  union  elections  subject  to  title 
III;  union  funds,  however,  may  be  used  for 
notices,  factual  statements  of  Issues,  or  other 
expenses  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
election. 

Section  301  (g) :  Provides  that  if  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Labor,  upon  application  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  local  labor  organization  engaged  in 
an  Industry  affecting  Interstate  commerce 
finds  that  the  union's  constitution  and  by- 
laws do  not  provide  an  adequate  means  for 
removing  from  office  elected  officers  guilty  of 
serious  misconduct,  such  officers  may  be  re- 
moved, for  cause  shown  and  after  notice  and 
hearing,  by  the  members  in  good  standing 
voting  by  secret  ballot  In  an  election  con- 
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ducted  by  the  union's  officers.  The  election 
must  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  union's 
constitution  and  bylaws  to  this  extent  that 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  title  111 

Section  301(h):  Authorlies  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  prescribe  mlnlmunx  standards 
i.nd  methods  for  determining  the  adequacy 
of  tlie  procedures  for  the  removal  of  union 
officers  contained  in  union  constitution  and 
b,  laws  as  specified  in  subsecUon  (g) . 

Section  302(a) :  Provides  for  the  filing  of 
citrnplalnts  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  a 
union  member  alleging  violation  of  section 
301.  including  violation  of  the  union's  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  pertaining  to  the  elec- 
tion and  removal  of  officers,  but  only  if  he 
has  (1)  exhausted  his  remedies  under  the 
union's  constitution  and  bylaws  or  (2)  In- 
voked such  remedies  without  obtaining  a 
final  determination  within  3  months  The 
election  is  to  be  presumed  valid,  however 
pending  a  final  decUlon.  and  In  the  interim 
the  union's  affairs  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  officers  elected  or  in  office  or  in  the  man- 
ner provided  In  the  union's  constitution  and 
bylaws. 

Section  302(b);  Provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary must  investigate  oomplalnU  meeting 
the  requJremenU  of  subsection  (a),  and  if 
he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
violation  of  section  301  has  occurred  and  has 
not  been  remedied,  he  shall,  within  60  days 
of  the  filing  of  such  complaint,  institute  au 
action  In  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  dU- 
trlct  where  the  union  has  iu  principal  offices 
to  set  aside  the  election  and  obtain  an  order 
directing  a  new  election  or.  If  the  complaint 
involves  an  alleged  Inadequacy  of  procedure 
for  the  removal  of  a  union  officer  guilty  of 
serious  misconduct,  an  order  directing  a 
hearing  before  and  a  secret  ballot  vote  by 
the  members,  under  the  supervUion  of  the 
SecreUry  in  accordance  with  the  provUions 
of  Utle  m  and  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  SecreUry  may  prescribe.  Service  of 
summons,  subpena  or  other  legal  process  of 
the  court  upon  any  union  official  or  agent 
In  hU  capacity  as  such  U  to  be  deemed 
service  on  the  union  for  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  court  shaU  have  power  to  take 
any  action  It  deems  proper  to  conserve  the 
assets  of  the  union  when  proceedings  are 
insUtuted  and  actions  brought  under  this 
section. 

Section  302(c) :  Provides  for  a  trial  bf  the 
Issues  in  proceedings  or  action  brought  un- 
der  this  section  by  the  district  court.  If 
the  court,  upon  a  preponderance  of  this  evi- 
dence, finds  that  (1)  an  election  was  not 
held  within  the  Ume  prescribed  by  secUon 
301,  or  (2)  a  violation  of  section  301  did  or 
reasonably  could  have  been  expected  to  affect 
the  result  of  an  election,  the  court  is  to  de- 
clare the  election  void  and  direct  the  holding 
of  a  new  election  under  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  So  far  as  n&ay  be  lawful 
and  practicable,  such  elecUon  is  to  be  con- 
ducted Iu  conformity  with  thelunlon's  con- 
stltuUon  and  by-laws.  The  S«|cretary  Is  to 
certify  the  names  of  any  persojn  or  persons 
elected  In  such  elecUou  proniptly  to  the 
court,  and  the  court  shall  theifeupon  enter 
a  decree  declaring  such  persoitt  or  persons 
to  be  an  officer  or  officers  of  the  union. 

It  is  further  provided  In  thik  subsection 
that  if  the  proceeding  before  t|ie  court  in- 
volves the  removal  of  officers  [pursuant  to 
section  301(g)  the  Secretary  is  to  certify  the 
results  of  the  vote,  and  the  couri  shall  there- 
upon enter  a  decree  declaring  Whether  such 
persons  have  been  removed  from  office  In 
the  union.  ' 

Section  302(d):  Provides  that  an  order 
of  a  Federal  district  court  directing  an  elec- 
tion, dismissing  any  complaint  filed  under 
title  III  or  designating  certain  persons  to 
be  the  elected  officers  of  a  union  are  ap- 
pealable m  the  same  manner  tis  the  final 
Judgment  in  a  civil  action.  Orders  direct- 
ing elections,  however,  shall  not  be  stayed 
p;.'Uding  appeal. 
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Section  303:  Provides  that  no  labor  oc- 
ganlzatlon  is  to  be  required  by  Uw  to  con- 
duct elections  of  officers  more  frequently  or 
in  a  different  form  or  manner  than  is  re- 
quired by  tiUe  in  of  its  own  constitution  or 
bylaws.  Existing  rights  and  remedies  under 
a  union's  constitution  and  bylaws  or  under 
State  or  local  law  to  enforce  such  union's 
constitution  and  bylaws  with  respect  to 
elections  are  preserved  if  they  are  Invoked 
prior  to  the  conduct  of  an  election,  but  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  303.  the  remedy 
available  under  title  III  for  challenging  an 
election  that  has  already  been  conducted  is 
exclusive. 

Section  304:  Provides  that  the  election 
provisions  of  title  m  are  to  become  effec- 
tive— 

(1)  Ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  for  any  union  whose  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  can  be  modified  to 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  tiUe  III 
by  lu  officers  or  governing  body,  such  as  its 
executive  board  or  council;  or 

(2»  where  the  modifications  necessary  to 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  title  III 
are  such  that  they  can  only  be  made  by  a 
constltuUonal  convenUon  of  the  union,  not 
later  than  the  union's  next  constitutional 
convention  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  or  2  years  after  such  date,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier  date.  In  situations  where 
a  constitutional  convention  U  not  held  with- 
in 2  years,  the  union's  executive  board  or 
other  governing  body  empowered  to  act  for 
the  union  between  conventions  is  empow- 
ered, notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
union's  constitution  or  bylaws  to  the  con- 
trary, to  make  any  necessary  Interim  changes 
In  the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  is 
expected  that  any  constitutional  changes 
made  between  convenUons  would  ije  ratified 
at  the  union's  next  convention. 

Section  305(a) :  Prohibits  any  person  who 
has  within  the  preceding  5  years  served  part 
of  a  prison  term  as  a  result  of  having  been 
convicted  of  any  one  of  the  following  speci- 
fied crimes,  namely:  robbery,  bribery,  extor- 
tion, embezzlement,  grand  larceny,  burglary, 
arson,  violation  of  narcotics  law.  murder! 
rape,  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  assault 
with  Intent  to  Infilct  grievous  bodily  Injury, 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  crime, 
from  serving  as  a  union  officer,  director, 
trustee,  executive  board  or  similar  govern- 
ing body  member,  business  agent,  manager, 
organizer  or  other  employee,  other  than  as 
an  exclusively  clerical  or  custodial  employee, 
unless:  (1)  his  citizenship  rights,  having 
been  revoked  as  a  result  of  such  conviction, 
have  been  fully  restored  or  (2)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines,  after  a  hearing 
of  which  notice  has  been  given  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  prosecutliig  officials  in  any 
Jurisdiction  where  such  conviction  took 
place,  that  such  person's  service  in  any  such 
capacity  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  In  making  any  such 
determination,  the  Secretary's  decision  shall 
be  final. 

This  provision  In  the  bill  is  not  conceived 
by  the  committee  as  addlUonal  punishment 
for  the  crimes  mentioned  In  the  section. 
The  punishment  of  these  kinds  of  crimes 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  relating  to  them 
are  and  should  be  the  province  of  the  States. 
This  provision  Is  designed  to  further  pro- 
tect union  members'  and  the  public  Inter- 
est by  establishing  certain  standard.^  for 
persons  holding  union  office — a  matter 
within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that.  In 
the  interests  of  Justice  and  effective  law 
enforcement,  a  reasonable  fixed  time  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  length  of  time  a 
convicted  person  should  be  disqualified  from 
holding  union  office  or  employment.  Within 
this  time  limit,  furthermore,  means  should 
t>e  provided  whereby  convicted  persons-may 


obtain  relief  from  the  operaUon  oT  this 
section  if  their  ctlaenshlp  rights,  having 
been  revoked,  are  fully  restored  or  they  are 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  on  the  basis  that  the  nature  of  the 
offense  of  which  they  w^'re  convicted  or 
their  conduct  subsequent  to  their  having 
been  Imprisoned  was  such,  that  granting 
them  such  relief  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Section  305(b)  :  Prohibits  any  person  who 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  a  hearing  on  a  written  record,  to  have 
failed  to  file,  after  written  notice  by  the 
Secretary  directing  him  to  do  so.  any  in- 
formation required  by  Utle  I  or  tlUe  II.  or 
who  has  been  convicted  of  any  violation  of 
title  I  or  title  II  from  serving  as  a  union 
officer,  director,  trvistee.  executive  board  or 
similar  governing  body  member,  biulness 
agent,  international  representative,  manager, 
paid  organizer  or  other  paid  employee  for 
a  period  of  5  years  after  such  determination 
by  the  Secretary  or  such  conviction.  Union 
and  union  officers  are  prohibited  from  know- 
ingly permitting  any  such  person  to  Uke 
or  hold  union  office  or  emplovment  In  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection. 

Section  305(c):  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year, 
or  both,  for  violation  of  this  section. 

Section  306(d) :  StlpuUtes  that  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  "convicted" 
and  under  the  disability  of  "conviction"  for 
purposes  of  secUon  306  from  the  date  of  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court  or  the  date  on 
which  such  Judgment  is  sustained  finally 
on  appeal,  whichever  is  the  latter  date. 

Tmx    IV.   CODES    OF    ETHICAL    PKACTICES 

Section  401:  Declares  that  It  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  national  and  interna- 
tional labor  organizations  and  nationwide 
and  Industrywide  associations  of  employers 
engaged  In  Industries  affecting  commerce 
shall  voluntarily  adopt  or  subscribe  to  codes 
of  ethical  practices  obligating  such  labor 
organizations  or  employers,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  adhere. to  principles  and  procedures 
of  conduct  which  will  effectively  eliminate 
and  prevent  Improper  and  unethical  acU- 
vltles  In  the  administration  of  their  affairs, 
in  the  use  and  expenditure  of  their  funds 
and  In  their  relations  with  each  other.  It 
Is  recognized  In  this  subsection  that  due 
regard  should  be  paid  In  the  formulation  of 
codes  of  ethical  practices  to  the  traditions 
and  background  and  customary  forms  and 
procedures  of  the  labor  organizations  and 
employers  to  which  the  particular  codes 
apply. 

Subsection  (a)   also  declares  that  codes  of 
ethical  practices  applicable  to  national  and 
intsrnatlonal  labor  organlzatlorus  shall  con- 
tain   provisions    which    will    safeguard    the 
democratic  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
and   which   will  eliminate   and   prevent  Im- 
proper and  tmethlcal  activities  on  the  part 
of  latx>r  organizations  or  their  subordlnat« 
locals  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof.     This 
subsection  also  declares  that  codes  of  ethical 
practices  applicable  to  employers  shall  con- 
tain provisions  which  will  promote  harmo- 
nious relationships  between  such  employers 
and  the  labor  organizations  which  represent 
or    seek    to   represent    their   employees    and 
which  win  eliminate  and  prevent  lmprv)per 
and  unethical  activities  by  such  employers 
and  their  officers,  agents,  or  representatives 
in  derogation  ^1   the  rights  of  employees  to 
self-organization    collective    bargaining   aiid   , 
other  concerted  activities  guaranteed  by  sec-  • 
tlon  7  of  the  National   Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended      Codes  of  ethical  practices  ap- 
plicable   to    both    labor    organizations    and 
employers  should  contain  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  assure  the  effective  implementa- 
tion  and   enforcement   of  the  provisions   of 
such  codes. 

Finally,  under  subsection  (a)  codes  of 
ethical  practices  shall  contain  appropriate 
provisions  for  publication  of  the  provisions 
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ot  the  codes  so  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  indiistles  affected  and  the 
public  will  be  fully  apprised  as  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  codes. 

Section  401(b):  Provides  that  codes  of 
ethical  practices  shall  not  authorize  or  sanc- 
tion any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  labor 
organization  or  employer  or  any  ofBcer, 
agent,  or  representative  thereof  which  vio- 
lates any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law.  This 
subsection  has  been  included  in  the  bill  to 
make  clear  that  no  private  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement by  or  among  labor  organizations 
or  employers  or  their  ofBcials,  agents,  or  rep- 
resentatives is  authorized  by  the  bill  If  such 
arrangement  or  agreement  would  in  any  way 
conflict  with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law. 

Section  402  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  :  Establishes 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ethical  Practices 
to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act.  including  the  provisions  of 
titles  I,  reporting  and  disclosure;  title  II, 
trusteeships:  and  title  III,  union  elections; 
as  well  as  title  IV.  Under  subsection  (b) 
the  Committee  will  be  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary,  of  whom  5 
are  to  be  chosen  by  a  panel  nominated  by 
national  or  International  labor  organizations 
and  by  national  federations  of  labor  or- 
ganizations, 6  are  to  be  chosen  from  a  panel 
nominated  by  nationwide  or  industrywide 
associations  of  employers,  and  5  are  to  rep- 
resent the  public.  Three  members  of  the 
Committee  are  to  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  1  year,  three  members  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  three  members  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
three  members  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and 
three  members  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and 
thereafter  appointment  is  to  be  for  a  term  of 
6  years.  It  is  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  not  more  than 
one  member  representing  labor  organiza- 
tions, one  member  representing  employer 
associations,  and  one  member  representing 
the  public  shall  terminate  in  any  one  year. 
The  Committee  would  meet  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  but  in  no  case  less  fre- 
quently than  four  times  each  year.  One- 
third  of  the  members  could  request  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  would  receive  compensation 
While  attending  meetings  and  performing 
work  of  the  Committee.  Under  subsection 
(c)  of  section  402  the  Secretary  Is  to  provide 
necessary  data,  information,  clerical  as- 
sistance and  other  services  and  facilities  for 
the  Committee. 

Section  403:  Provides  that  not  later  than 
3  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  progress  achieved  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employers  engaged  In  industries 
affecting  commerce  in  the  elimination  of 
Improper  activities  in  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  and  the  use  and  expenditiu-e  of 
their  funds  with  particular  reference  to  the 
significance  of  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
self-policing  codes  of  ethical  practices  in 
achieving  such  results.  The  Secretary  shall 
Include  in  his  report  s\ich  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  labor  organizations  and  employ- 
ers in  adopting  and  implementing  codes  of 
ethical  practices  pursuant  to  title  IV.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  include  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress,  pursuant  to 
title  V,  United  States  Code,  section  620.  in- 
terim reports  on  the  subject  matter  dealt 
with  in  this  title. 

TrrLX  V.  DxriNrrioNs  and  miscellaneous 

Section  501 :  Contains  definitions  of  terms 
as  used  in  title  I  (except  sec.  111).  II,  m, 
IV,  and  V  of  the  biU. 

Section  501(a):  Defines  "commerce"  in 
substentlally  the  same  terms  as  does  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
and  "State"  as  including  any  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam.  Wake  Island,  the 


Canal  Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  defined  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act. 

Section  601(b):  Defines  activity  or  In- 
dustry "affecting  commerce"  as  meaning  any 
activity  or  industry  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  in  which  a  labor  dispute  would  hinder 
or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce,  and  as  including  any  activity  or 
industry  "affecting  commerce"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  as  amended,  or  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  as  amended,  except  as  hereafter 
provided. 

Section  501(c):  Defines  "person"  In  the 
same  terms  as  does  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended. 

Section  501(d):  Defines  "employer"  as 
meaning  any  employer  or  group  or  associa- 
tion of  employers  which  is  an  employer 
within  the  meaning  of  any  law  relating  to 
employment  of  employees  or  which  bargains 
collectively  with  any  union  concerning 
wages,  working  conditions,  or  other  con- 
ditions of  employment.  The  term  includes 
any  person  who  acts  directly  as  an  employer 
or  indirectly  as  an  agent  of  an  employer  in 
relation  to  an  employee.  The  term  does 
not  include  the  United  States  or  any  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

Section  501(e):  Defines  "employee"  as 
meaning  any  individual  employed  by  an 
employer  and  including  any  individual 
whose  work  has  ceased  as  a  consequence  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  any  current  labor 
dispute  or  because  of  any  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. 

Section  501(f)  :  Defines  "labor  dispute"  In 
the  same  terms  as  does  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

^Section  601(g):  Defines  "trusteeship"  as 
Including  all  methods  by  which  a  national 
or  international  union  takes  supervision  or 
control  and  conducts  the  affairs  of  a  sub- 
ordinate body  under  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 

Section  501(h):  Defines  "labor  organiza- 
tion" in  the  same  terms  as  does  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  TTie  scope 
of  the  term  as  used  in  the  bill,  however,  is 
broader  than  under  the  National  Labor  Re> 
latlons  Act,  as  amended,  since  the  defi- 
nitions of  "employer"  and  "employee"  which 
are  used  in  defining  the  term  do  not  contain 
any  of  the  exclusions,  such  as  those  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  subject  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  employers  of  agricultural  la- 
bor, employers  of  public  employees  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d)),  ^ich  are 
provided  for  In  the  act.  Hence,ytiSe  defini- 
tion of  "labor  organization"  included  in  the 
bill  includes  labor  organizations  represent- 
ing such  employees. 

Section  601(1):  Defines  "labor  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce" in  broad  terms  so  as  to  cover  all 
unions  which  represent,  seek  to  represent, 
charter  subordinate  bodies  to  represent,  or 
are  chartered  by  a  union  representing  or 
seeking  to  represent  employees  of  employers 
subject  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended,  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended,  i.e.,  withfh  the  full  scop>e  of  the 
commc»we  ix)wer.  The  definition  includes  all 
forms  and  levels  of  labor  organization  and 
combinations  of  labor  organizations  which 
exist  for  or  carry  on  collective  bargaining 
with  employers,  from  Internationals  through 
locals  and  including  conferences,  Joint 
boards  and  Joint  councils.  This  definition, 
like  others  in  this  section,  is  intended  to 
provide  comprehensive  coverage  of  labor 
organizations  engaged  In  any  degree  in  the 
representation  of  employees  or  administra- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Section  601  (J)  :  Defines  "secret  ballot"  as 
meaning  all  forms  and  methods  of  voting  in 
secret. 

Section  802:  Makes  clear  that  titles  I.  11, 
III,  IV,  and  V  are  not  intended  and  are  not 


to  be  construed  as  superseding  or  Impairing 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
as  amended,  nor  any  obligation,  right,  bene- 
fit, privilege,  or  immunity  of  any  carrier, 
employee,  organization,  represenutlve.  or 
person  subject  to  that  act.  These  titles  like- 
wise are  not  Intended  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  any  right,  privileges, 
immunity,  or  defense  upon  any  employer,  nor 
as  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the  rights 
of  any  person  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  as  amended. 

Section  603 :  Gives  the  SecreUry  of  Labor, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  Investigation 
authorized  by  the  bill,  the  same  subpena 
powers  as  are  vested  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

Section  504:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  enter  Into  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  the  performance  of  their 
respective  functions,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  unnecessary  expenses  and  dupllca- 
tlon  of  functions  and  to  utilize  the  facilities 
or  services,  including  the  services  of  em- 
ployees, of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Slates  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision,  with  the  lawful  con- 
sent of  such  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment. Every  Government  department, 
agency,  or  esUbllshment  is  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  SecreUry  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  provide  such  information 
and  facilities  as  he  may  request  for  his  as- 
sistance in  performing  his  functions  under 
the  bill. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  to  receive  from  the  Sec- 
retary evidence  developed  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions  under  the  bill  which  may 
be  found  to  warrant  consideration  and  • 
basis  for  criminal  proceedings  under  the  bill 
or  any  other  Federal  law.  The  SecreUry  Is 
authorized  to  refer  to  any  governmental 
agency  any  evidence  obtained  by  him  which 
may  tend  to  show  violation  of  a  statute 
administered  by  that  agency. 

Section  605:  Makes  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  applicable  to  the  Issuance, 
amendment  or  rescission  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions authorized  or  required  by  the  bill. 

Section  506(a) :  Makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
union  or  iu  officers,  agents,  representatives, 
or  employees  to  fine,  suspend,  expel,  or  oth- 
erwise discipline  any  meml)er  because  he  ex- 
ercises any  right  to  which  he  U  entitled 
under  this  bill. 

Section  506(b) :  Prohibits  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  or  violence,  or  any  economic  reprisal 
or  threat  of  such  reprisal,  to  restrain.  Coerce, 
or  intimidate,  or  attempt  to  restrain,  coerce, 
or  InttmldaU,  any  union  member  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  or  preventing 
him  from  exercising  any  right  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  bill. 

Section  506(0  :  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up  to 
tlO.OOO  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  3  years, 
or  both,  for  willful  violations  of  this  section. 
The  committee  believes  that  If  the  bill 
Is  to  achieve  lU  maximum  value  in  prevent- 
ing corruption  In  the  labor  and  management 
field  and  in  safeguarding  democratic  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  union  elections  and 
trusteeships,  any  Improper  interference  with 
or  reprisals  against  union  members  who  are 
exercising  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  bill 
must  be  severely  punished.  For  this  reason, 
any  such  Interference  or  reprisal  has  been 
made  subject  to  a  maximum  2-year  prison 
term,  a  maximum  tlO.OOO  fine,  or  both. 

Section  607:  Safeguards  the  authority  of 
the  SUtes  to  continue  to  enact  and  enforce 
their  own  general  criminal  laws. 

This  section  Is  designed  to  make  clear  that 
section  109(a),  making  embezzlement  of 
union  funds  a  Federal  crime,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  cerUln  crimes  in  section  306  of  the 
bill  are  not  Intended  to  bar  the  SUtes  from 
continuing  to  enact  and  enforce,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  general  police  powers,  criminal 
statutes  dealing  with  the  particular  crimes 
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mentioned  In  the  blU.  The  bUl  is  not  In- 
tended  In  anj  way  to  Impair  or  diminish 
8Ut«  authority  to  enact  and  enforce  such 
general  criminal  sUtutes. 

Other  secUons  of  this  bill  refer  speclfleally 
•  to  the  respective  responsibilities  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject mattw  covered  by  the  bill.  Nothing  in 
this  section  is  to  be  construed  as  altering 
these  dlvUlons  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility as  therein  defined.  I 

Section  808:  Requires  evenf  labor  organ- 
ization to  which  the  bill  applies  to  Inform 
all  of  lU  members  concerning  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  their  rlghU  they  arc  guaran- 
teed thereunder.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
given  authority  to  prescribe  Uie  manner  In 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  effectuated. 

Section  509:  Cont.alns  the  usual  separa- 
bility clause.  I 

TJTW  VI.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LA»OR-MAN- 
ACEMENT  KEl^nONS  ACT  OF  1947,  AS 
AMENDED 

Section  001(a):  Adds  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  section  14  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended,  which  Is  designed  to 
eliminau  the  so-called  no  man's  land  to 
which  the  llcClelUn  committee  called  atten- 
tion in  iU  inurim  report.  This  subsection 
provides  procedures  through  State  agencies 
under  agreement  with  the  NEtlonal  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  dealing  with  classes  of 
cases  which  are  within  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the 
Board  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Board 
finds  that,  because  such  classes  of  cases  are 
essentially  local  in  character,  the  impact 
thereof  on  intcrsUte  commerce  is  not  slfnifl- 
cant. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  secUon  14(c)  of 
the  act  provides  that  the  Board  shall  assert, 
either  directly  or  through  the  procedures 
authorized  by  thU  subsection,  Jurisdiction 
over  all  cases  to  which  this  act  applies.  With 
respect  to  classes  of  cases  that  are  essentially 
local  in  character,  the  Board  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  any  author- 
ized State  agency  whereby  such  agency  will 
be  designated  as  the  agent  of  the  Board  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  such  classes  of 
cases  in  such  Bute.  Any  such  agreement  is 
to  (a)  provide  for  delegation  by  the  Board 
to  the  Bute  agency  ol  such  of  the  Board's 
powers  and  duties  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  enable  such  State  agency  to 
exercl.se  such  Jurisdiction,  (b)  require  that. 
In  exercising  such  Jurisdiction,  the  Bute 
agency  shall  apply  and  enforce  the  act  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Board  and  the  Federal 
courts,  and  (c)  provide  for  suspension  or 
termination  of  such  agreement  by  the  Board 
If  the  Board  finds  that  the  SUte  agency  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  the 
agreement  or  with  regulations  of  the  Board 
With  respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  such 
agreement. 

It  U  further  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
that  processes  and  orders  of  State  agencies 
under  such  agreemenu  are  to  be  enforced 
exclusively  by  the  Board,  and  are  to  be  re- 
viewable, in  the  Federal  courU  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  directly 
administered  processes  and  orders  of  the 
Board.  Appeals  from  a  refusal  by  a  SUU 
agency  to  issue  a  complaint  of  unfair  labor 
practice  under  section  10(b)  of  the  act  or 
a  refusal  by  such  agency  to  process  a  repre- 
senUtlon  petition  under  section  9(c)  are  to 
be  taken,  within  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Board  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, to  the  Board,  where  they  are  to  be 
disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  as  If  they 
were  appeals  from  decisions  of  regional  di- 
rectors of  the  Board.  The  SUte  agency  is  to 
be  bound  by  the  Board's  decisions  upon  such 
appeal. 

Paragraph  (I)  preserve*  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
petition  for  temporary  reUef  or  restraining 
orders  In  the  Vederal  eowto.  Ho  SUte 
agency  la  to  pre^nt  any  stjch  petition  In 
any  case  without  having  first  obtained  the 
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consent  of  the  Board,  and  in  giving  such 
consent  the  Board  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
same  criteria  as  are  applied  In  simUar  cases 
adjudicated  by  the  Board  Iteelf. 

With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
agencies  charged  with  administration  of  the 
act,  under  agreemenU  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  Board  may,  notwithsUndlng 
any  other  provision  of  law,  reimburse  such 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered  for  such  purposes.  As  used  in 
this  subsection,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  deemed  to  be  States  for  purposes 
of  entering  into  agreemenu  of  the  types 
provided  for  in  this  subsection. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  section  14(c) 
of  the  act  makes  clear  that  the  provisions 
of  sections  3.  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  uct,  which 
deal  with  the  organizations  and  rulemaking 
functions  of  the  Board,  are  not  to  apply 
to  any  State  agency  with  which  the  Board 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  The  manner  In  which  SUte 
agencies  are  to  carry  out  such  agreemenU 
is  left  to  the  SUtes  within  the  framework 
of  such  agreemenu. 

Section  601(b):  Repeals  the  proviso  to 
section  10(a)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  as  no  longer  needed 
or  approprUte  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
subsecUon  (c)  that  would  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  act  by  section  601(a). 

SecUon  602(a) :  Uakes  clear  that  it  U  not 
an    unfair   labor   practice  for  an   employer 
primarUy  engaged  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  to  enter  Into  agreemenU 
with  labor  organizations  of  which  building 
and    construction    employees   are    members 
without  the  union's  majority  sUtus  having 
been   esUbllshed  in  the  particular  manner 
provided  for  under  section  9  of  the  act   Rep- 
resentation elections  in  a  large  segment  of 
the  Industry  are  not  feasible  to  demonstraU 
such  majority  sUtus  due  to  the  short  periods 
of  actual  employment  by  specific  employers. 
The  section  also  p>ermlU  the  imlon  shop  pro- 
visions  of   such   a   contract  to   take   effect 
within  7  days  of  hiring,  also  in  recognition 
of  the  brief  periods  of  employment  charac- 
teristic of  the  industry.    No  other  change  is 
made  In  union  security  UmlUtlons  now  In 
the  law.    The  section  permlU  an  agreement 
providing  for  an   exclusive   referral  system 
based  upon  objective  criteria   for  referral- 
such  a  referral  system  must  be  conducted 
without  discrimination  In  regard  to  union 
membership  (as  now  provided  by  law)  but 
the  order  of  referral  may  be  governed  by  ob- 
jective standards  such  as  those  set  forth  in 
the  section.     It  is  specifically  provided  that 
a  contract  permitted  by  this  section  would 
not  be  a  bar  to  a  represenUtlon  or  decerti- 
fication election  if  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  section  it  wotild  not  be  a  bar 
to  such  an  election. 

Section  602(b) :  To  remove  all  doilbt.  It  Is 
specifically  provided  that  the  union  security 
provisions  of  agreemenU  permitted  by  (a) 
are  subject  to  the  UmlUtlons  of  SUte  and 
Territorial  law  Just  as  all  collective  agree- 
menU under  section  8(a)(3)  are  limited  by 
the  provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

Section  603:  Repeals  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 9(c)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  which  bars  economic 
strikers  from  voting  In  rei^esenution  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  The  present  ban  on  such 
voting  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  "union 
busting"  provision. 

Section  604:  Makes  clear  that  service  as- 
sistants in  the  conununicatlons  Industry  are 
not  to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  supervisors 
\mder  the  definition  conUlned  In  section 
2(11)  of  the  Naticmal  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended. 

Section  609:  Amends  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended  to  authorise  the  National 
Labor   Relations    Board   to  hold   prehearing 


elecUons  In  eases  where  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial issues  of  fact  or  law  requiring  a  pre- 
riectlon  hearing.     This  section  provides  that 
notwithstanding   section   9(c)(1).   when   a 
question  of  representation   affecting  com- 
merce exlsU,  the  Board  through  lU  desig- 
nated representative  may  call  an  informal 
conference  of  the  parties  upon  due  notice. 
If  no  agreement  is  reached  at  such  confer- 
ence for  a  consent  election  and  there  are  no 
substantial  Issues  of  fact  or  law  requiring  a 
hearing  before  an  election,  the  Board  may. 
through  lU  designated  represenutlve.  con- 
duct an  election.    Such  election  is  not  to  be 
conducted  befcn^  the  expiration  of  SO  days 
from  the  date  of  the  petition.    Any  party 
aggrieved  by  the  proceeding  may  file  a  mo- 
tion for  a  hearing,  but  such  motion  shall 
not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  Board, 
operate  to  sUy  the  election.    Unless  such 
motion  is  granted  prior  to  the  election  or  is 
withdrawn,  the  Board  is  to  afford  the  mov- 
ing party  an  opportunity  for  hearing  before 
certifying  the  resulte  of  such  election. 

Section  606:  Amends  section  8(d)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  when  any  vacancy  exisU  In 
the  office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional LabcHT  Relations  Board,  the  President 
may  designate  an  officer  or  employee  as  act- 
ing General  Counsel.  Such  designation  shall 
expire  (1)  at  the  end  of  40  days  when 
the  Congress  is  in  session  unless  a  nomi- 
nation to  fill  the  vacancy  has  been  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  cm-  (11)  upon  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  Senate 
in  which  such  nomination  was  submitted. 

Under  this  provision  a  recess  designation 
at  an  acting  General  Counsel  will  expire  40 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
oi  the  Congress  unless  prior  to  that  time 
the  President  submiu  a  nomination  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  G«ieral  Counsel. 

Exhibit  1 


SUMMAIT   or  THE  PlOTISIONS  OV  S.    1555 

(1)  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure 
at  union  Internal  processes; 

(2)  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure 
Of  union  financial  oi>eratlons; 

(3)  All  Information  required  to  be  re- 
ported will  be  made  available  to  luilon  mem- 
bers in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(4)  Criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  make 
such  reporu  or  for  filing  false  reporU; 

(5)  Criminal  penalties  for  false  entries  in 
and  destruction  of  union  records; 

(6)  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure 
of  financial  transactions  and  holdings,  if 
any,  by  union  officials  which  might  give 
rise  to  confiicU  of. Interest,  Including  pay- 
mente  received  from  labor  relations  con- 
sultante; 

(7)  Pull  reporting  and  public  disclosures 
by  employers  of  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persiiading  employees  to  exercise, 
not  to  exercise,  or  as  to  the  manner  of  ex- 
ercising their  righU  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively; 

(8)  Pull  reporting  and  public  disclosure 
by  employers  of  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Information  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  employees  or  unions  In  connection 
with  a  labor  dispute; 

(9)  Full  reporU  by  employers  of  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  loans  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization; 

(10)  Criminal  penalties  for  failing  to  file 
or  falsification  of  reporte  required  of  em- 
ployers and  labor  relations  consuIUnU; 

(11)  Provides  Secretary  with  broad  Inves- 
tigatory power.  Including  the  power  of  sub- 
pena, to  prevent  violation  of  the  reporting 
and  other  provisions  ot  the  bill; 

(12)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  bring  a 
dvll  injunction  in  a  district  cotirt  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  compel  eompllanoe  with  the 
reporting  provisions  of  the  act  or  any  rules 
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or  regulAtloiu  which  he  promxilgates  to  In- 
sure  compliance  with  these  provisions; 

(13)  Criminal  penalties  for  payments  by 
"middlemen"  to  union  offlcials; 

(14)  Pull  reports  by  employers  of  any  ar- 
rangement  with  a  labor  relations  consultant 
or  other  Independent  contractor  by  which 
such  person  xindertakes  to  persuade  employ- 
ees to  exerclM  or  not  to  exercise  or  regarding 
the  exercise  ol  their  rights  to  organize  or 
bargain  collectively; 

(15)  Pull  reports  by  any  person  who  has  an 
agreement  with  an  employer  to  persuade  em- 
ployees to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise  or  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  exercising  their  rights  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively;  or  who 
supplies  information  to  an  employer  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  employees  or  labor  or- 
ganizations In  connection  with  a  labor  dis- 
pute; 

(10)  Prohibits  persons  who  have  been  con- 
Tlcted  of  certain  crimes  from  holding  union 
olBce  or  employment  within  5  years  of  having 
served  any  part  of  a  prison  term  as  a  result  of 
such  conviction; 

(17)  Prohibits  unions  from  paying  the  legal 
fees  or  fines  of  any  person  indicted  or  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  bill; 

(18)  Full  reporting  and  public  disclosure 
of  trusteeships  imposed  by  national  or  Inter- 
national unions; 

(19)  Criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  file  or 
falsification  of  required  reports  relating  to 
trusteeships; 

(20)  Prescribes  minimum  standards  for  es- 
tablishment of  trusteeships  and  sets  limits 
on  their  duration; 

(21)  Authorizes  Federal  court  proceedings 
to  dissolve  trusteeships  when  not  imposed  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  bill; 

(22)  Empowers  Federal  courts  to  preserve 
the  assets  of  a  trusteed  labor  organization 
and  limits  the  funds  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  trusteed  labor  organization  to 
the  international; 

(23)  Requires  election  of  constitutional 
officers  and  members  of  executive  l>oards  of 
International  unions  at  least  every  5  years 
by  secret  ballot  or  by  delegates  elected  by 
secret  ballot; 

(24)  Requires  election  of  constitutional 
officers  and  members  of  executive  boards  of 
local  unions  at  least  every  3  years  by  secret 
baUot; 

(25)  Protects  freedom  of  opportunity  to 
nominate  candidates  in  \inlon  elections; 

(28)  Protects  members'  right  to  vote  in 
union  elections  without  being  subject  to 
Improper  interference  or  reprisals; 

(27)  Insures  that  every  candidate  for 
union  office  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  distribute  at  his  own  expense  literature 
In  support  of  his  candidacy  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union; 

(28)  Requires  that  all  candidates  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  observers  pres- 
ent at  the  balloting  and  at  the  counting  of 
the  ballots  in  a  union  election; 

(29)  Prohibits  lue  of  \wion  funds  to  pro- 
mote Individual  candidacy  in  imlon  elec- 
tions; 

(30)  Procedures  whereby  a  union  officer 
fullty  of  serious  misconduct  in  office  may 
be  removed  by  a  secret  ballot  vote  after  court 
proceedings  If  the  union's  constitution  dOM 
not  provlds  adequate  machinery  tor  such 
removal : 

(81)  Provides  for  investigations  by  th« 
Ssorstary  of  members'  complalnu  of  Im- 
proper procedures  In  union  elections  and 
court  aoUons  by  the  Secretary  to  set  aside 
Improperly  conducted  elections; 

(33)  Empowers  Federal  courts  to  direct 
new  elections  to  be  conducted  under  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  where  it  finds  union 
election  was  Improperly  conducted; 

(S3)  Preserves  members'  rlghu  to  enforce 
union's  oonstltuUon  under  Bute  laws  with 
respect  to  trusteeships  and  safeguarding  fair 
procedures  before  an  election; 


(34)  A  congressional  declaration  of  policy 
favoring  voluntary  self-policing,  through 
adoption  and  implementation  of  codes  of 
ethical  practices,  by  labor  organizations  and 
employers; 

(35)  Establishment  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Ethical  Practices  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  employers: 

(36)  Eliminates  the  "no  man's  land"  In 
labor-management  relations  by  directing  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  State 
agencies  in  all  cases  within  Its  competence; 

(37)  State  agencies  may.  by  agreement 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  ad- 
minister the  Federal  act  in  accordance  with 
procedures  and  substantive  law  applicable 
with  regard  to  cases  processed  by  the  NLRB; 

(38)  Subjects  shakedown  picketing  to 
criminal  sanctions: 

(39)  Bans  demand  and  acceptance  by  un- 
ions or  union  representatives  of  payments 
from  interstate  truckers  of  improper  unload- 
ing fees: 

(40)  Permits  with  appropriate  safeguards, 
prehire  and  7-day  union  shop  agreements  In 
the  building  and  construction  industry; 

(41)  Clarification  of  the  propriety  of  em- 
ployer contributions  to  Joint  union-manage- 
ment apprenticeship  funds; 

(42)  Restoration  of  voting  rights  to  eco- 
nomic strikers; 

(43)  Criminal  penalties  for  embezzlement, 
conversion,  etc.,  of  union  funds; 

(44)  Establishes  a  prehearing  election  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  labor  disputes  in  which 
there  are  no  substantive  issues  present  In 
order  to  speed  up  the  handling  of  cases  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 

(45)  Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
an  acting  General  Counsel  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  that  office. 

ExHiBrr  2 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1959] 

The  Senatx  and  Labor  Retoru 

After  weeks  of  political  Infighting  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  brought  forth  a  new  incarnation  of  the 
Kennedy  labor  union  regulation  measure 
(now  S.  1555),  approved  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
a.  Its  essentials  are  the  same  as  the  original 
bill.  In  spite  of  some  46  amendments  which, 
on  the  whole,  are  strengthening.  But  the 
new  sponsors  it  has  picked  up  In  the  process 
are  even  more  important. 

Senator  Kennedy  wasn't  able  to  get  any 
leading  Republicans  to  Join  him  and  the 
11  other  Democrats  who  introduced  the  first 
bill  (S.  505).  Now  two  such  have  been 
added  to  the  roeter — New  York's  Senator 
jAvrrs  and  Senator  Cooper,  of  Kentucky. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  to  put  curbs  on  corruption 
and  dictatorship  In  unions  should  never 
have  been  made  a  party  issue.  The  new 
sponsors  show  that  this  is  less  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future. 

To  most  of  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  there 
has  been  no  serious  opposition— nor  should 
there  be  now.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations 
has  consistently  supported  It.  The  great 
bulk  of  its  provisions  are  aimed  to  stop  cor- 
rupt practices,  through  public  disclosure  of 
the  financial  operation  of  unions  and  their 
oncers,  and  to  insure  democratic  procedures 
in  the  conduct  of  union  affairs,  both  In 
elections  and  in  the  use  of  local  trustee- 
ships. 

What  criticism  there  has  been  of  these 
sections  of  the  bill  has  come  mostly  from 
Republicans  who  want  them  to  go  further— 
for  example,  stronger  penalties  for  violations 
and  giving  a  fiduciary  sutus  to  union  offl- 
elals.  Had  the  bill  been  confined  to  th« 
regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  unions. 
Its  passage  would  have  been  relatively  easy. 


Title  VI.  amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
on  the  contrary,  has  proved  to  be  highly 
controversial.  Even  at  that,  the  opposition 
has  been  focused  there,  too.  not  so  much 
on  what  Is  In  the  bill  as  what  has  been  left 
out.  For  example,  powerful  preosiure  has 
developed,  especially  among  Republicans,  to 
add  wide  picketing  and  boycott  restric- 
tions— which  labor  strongly  opposes.  These 
and  other  amendments  will  surely  be  urged 
when  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  fioor. 

But  the  public  Interest,  and  labor's  too. 
clearly  calls  for  the  passage  of  8.  1655.  Its 
defeat  would  set  labor  reform  back  on  Its 
heels  in  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  for  the  Senate  to  turn 
It  down  merely  because  It  doesn't  go  for 
enough. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that,  during  the  debate  on  S.  1555,  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  permitted  access  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  regard 
to  the  usual  numerical  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  rules. 

I  also  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  of  the  Harvard  law 
school,  be  permitted  to  be  present  In  the 
Chamber  during  the  debate  on  S.  1555. 
as  he  was  dtirlng  the  debate  on  the  bill 
last  year.  Professor  Cox  has  advised 
me  and  the  committee  on  this  bill  and 
his  assistance  would  be  very  helpful  dur- 
ing the  debate. 

Professor  Cox  was  chairman  of  the 
so-called  Blue  Ribbon  Committee,  and 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  He  was  present  dur- 
ing the  discussion  in  the  committee,  and 
his  services  have  been  rendered  volun- 
tarUy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  Sena- 
tor's request  contemplate  including  an 
equal  number  of  minority  staff  members? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  It  Includes 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
course  we  shall  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  ventilate  the  minority  views  on 
the  pending  bill.  I  am  content  to  leave 
it  at  that  until  the  debate  begins,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  Ervln 
amendment  and  other  amendments 
which  will  be  offered.  A  substantial 
number  of  amendments  wiU  be  offered 
en  the  minority  side.  The  bill  will  re- 
ceive adequate  ventilation  before  consid- 
eration is  concluded. 


FEDERAL-STATE     UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pretident.  a 
few  days  ago,  21  disUnguished  teacher* 
and  members  of  the  faculties  of  such 
outstanding  schools  as  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Princeton  University,  the 
University  of  IlllnoU.  Smith  College, 
Harvard  University.  Michigan  SUte 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Masia- 
chusetu  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Unlver- 
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slty  of  California,  Brandels  University, 
Haverford  College,  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity issued  a  statement  calling  atten- 
tion to  "the  need  for  strengthening  the 
national  responsibility  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  on  a  permanent  basis." 
They  made  4  recommendations,  all  of 
which  are  incorporated  in  S.  791.  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  myself,  and  31  other  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  by  these  21  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impiovinc  Oua  Fedoul-State  Unemploy- 
ment IMSTTSANCE  SYSTEM — RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS roa  Congressional  Action 

It  is  now  clear  from  recent  experience  that 
In  Its  present  form  our  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  does  not  afford 
sufRclent  protection  to  unemployed  persons 
and  their  families  during  a  recession. 

EUirly  in  195S.  after  the  recession  had  be- 
gun, the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  concluded  that 
the  Federal -State  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
unemployment  emergency  without  Federal 
action.  As  a  result.  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed,  an  emergency  stop-gap  bill 
to  provide  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  by  advancing  funds  to  the 
States  to  Increase  the  duration  of  State  bene- 
fits by  50  percent. 

At  the  time  Congress  took  emergency  a* 
Hon  there  was  in  excess  of  $8  billion  In  the 
state  unemployment  Insurance  reserve  funds. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  money 
was  not  available  In  SUtes  experiencing 
heavy  unemployment.  As  a  result,  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969.  there  was  a  total  of  nearly  17 
billion  In  these  unemployment  reserves 
which  was  available  but  had  not  been  used. 
Yet.  during  the  last  6  months  of  1958.  the 
Federal  Government  had  to  advance  to  the 
SUtes  over  »300  million  out  of  general  reve- 
nues, under  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  program,  to  meet  the  need  for 
Increased  duration  of  unemployment  bene-r 
fits. 

The  weakness  in  our  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  thus  were  clearly 
demonstrated  by  this  need  tor  emergency 
Federal  legislaUon  for  loans  while  there  were 
substantial  overall  reserves. 

This  recent  experience  demonstrates  the 
need  for  suengthenlng  the  national  responsi- 
bility for  unemployment  insurance  on  a 
permanent  basis.  We.  therefore,  recommend 
Federal  legislation  to  establish: 

1.  A  nationwide  reinsurance  fund  in  order 
to  equalize  excessive  costs  of  unemployment 
Insurance  in  SUtes  experiencing  a  high  In- 
cidence or  prolonged  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

a.  A  specific  minimum  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  applicable  to  nil  States  for  all  im- 
employed  persons  having  a  recent  substan- 
tial employment  history. 

3.  A  speclflc  minimum  proportion  of 
weekly  earnings  which  the  great  majority  of 
unemployed  in  all  States  should  receive 
subject  to  a  denned  maximum  weekly  bene- 
nt  amount. 

4,  Nauonwlde  coverage  on  a  broadened 
basts.  Including  all  employees  having  a  sub- 
stantial attachment  to  the  labor  force. 

The  changes  recommended  would  retain 
the  basic  responsibility  for  unemployment 
Insurance  in  the  individual  SUUs.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  recognition  Is  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  a  responsibility  to  assist  the  States  to 


meet  unemployment  which  cannot  effectively 
be  handled  exclusively  on  an  Individual 
SUte  basis. 

The  following  21  persons,  all  holding 
academic  positions,  and  Identified  with  the 
field  of  social  Insurance,  have  subscribed  to 
the  foregoing  sutement: 

SICNEXS 

Gardner  Ackley,  chairman,  department  of 
economics,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  dean  of  the  factUty, 
Princeton  University. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  professor  of  public  wel- 
fare administration,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

F.  F.  Faurl,  dean,  school  of  social  work, 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Phillips  L  Garman.  professor  of  labor  and 
Industrial  relations,  the  University  of  nil- 
nols. 

William  Haber.  professor  of  economics,  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Eleanor  M.  Hadley,  associate  professor  of 
economics.  Smith  College. 

Alvin  H.  Hansen,  professor  emeritus,  grad- 
uate school  of  public  administration.  Har- 
vard University. 

Frederick  H.  Harbison,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  director,  industrial  relations  sec- 
tion. Princeton  University. 

Seymour  E.  Harris.  LltUuer  professor  of 
IX)lltical  economy.  Harvard  University. 

Charles   C.    Killingsworth,   director,    labor 
and    Industrial    relations    center,    Michigan 
'SUte  University. 

Richard  A.  l^ester,  professor  of  economics, 
Princeton  University. 

Alton  A.  Llnford.  dean,  school  of  social 
service  administration.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Clarence  Long,  professor  of  economics,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Cliarles  A.  Myers,  professor  of  Industrial 
relations,  department  of  economics  and  po- 
litical science,  Massachusetu  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Gladys  L.  Palmer,  research  professor,  the 
Wharton  school  of  finance  and  commerce. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  M.  Ross,  director,  institute  of  in- 
dusu-lal   relations.   University   of  California. 

Charles  I.  Schottiand,  dean,  graduate 
school  for  advanced  studies  In  social  welfare, 
Brandels  University. 

Sumner  H.  SUchter.  Lamont  University 
professor.  Harvard  University. 

Herman  M.  Somers.  chairman,  department 
of  political  science.  Haverford  College. 

Dale  Yoder,  visiting  professor,  division  of 
Industrial  relations,  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness. SUnford  University. 


THE  LOYALTY  OATH  AND  DIS- 
CLAIMER AFFIDAVIT  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Murray],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  that  he  plans 
to  hold  hearings  upon  8.  819.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  by  striking  the  provision  dealing  with 
the  loyalty  oath  and  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit. This  bill  was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  me. 

A  great  many  organizations  have  writ- 
ten to  me  expressing  their  support  for 
the  measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Smith  College  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  the  resolution  of  the  FDR 
Democi*atic  Club  in  Hollywood,  Calif., 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Los  Angeles 


Chapter  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
representative  of  the  groups  which  have 
taken  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  the  elim- 
ination of  this  provision  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Smtth  Collkcc. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Apnl  9,  1959. 

We  oppose  section  1001(f)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  both  In  principle  and 
In  practice.  The  principle  of  attaching 
loyalty  oatlis  to  Federal  grants  for  education 
undercuts  our  expressed  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican ideals.  It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  everyone  have  a  right 
to  free  Inquiry  into  and  free  choice  among  all 
points  of  view.  Tills  phlloaophy  asseru  that 
such  free  inquiry  and  choice  will  lead  to  a 
fuller  undersUnding  of  all  principles  and  to 
an  affirmation  of  the  values  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Free  intellectual  inquiry  does 
not  imply  seditious  belief. 

Furthermore,  we  doubt  the  effectiveness 
of  the  loyalty  oath.  Loyal  citizens  may  be 
anugonlzed  by  being  required  to  teke  such 
an  oath  because  it  conflicte  with  the  prin- 
ciple stated  above.  Disloyal  persons  wUl  not 
hesitate  to  Uke  the  oath,  nor  will  it  prevent 
them  from  acting  according  to  their  tseilefs. 
Requiring  a  loyalty  path  as  a  condition  for 
Federal  aid  to  students  establishes  a  prece- 
dent of  unwarranted  Government  interfer- 
ence with  academic  freedom. 

We  urge  the  immediate  repeal  of  section 
1001(f)    on  these  grounds. 

HotTsi  OF  Representatives, 
Smith  College. 

Whereas  Senator  John  ELenneot.  of  Mas- 
sachusetu. and  Senator  Joseph  Clahk,  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  on  January  29. 
1959.  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senate  bill  819; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  Fkank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced  on  January  7. 
1959,  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  House 
bill  284;  and 

Whereas.  S.  819  and  H.R.  284  provide  for 
repeal  of  the  nondisloyaity  oath  now  re- 
quired of  appllcanU  for  granU  or  loans 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act; 
and 

Whereas  Senator  Kennedy  has  said  the 
oath  would  discourage  only  those  who  find 
oaths  "distasteful  and  humUlating,"  and 
"most  of  those  thus  excluded  by  this  provi- 
sion might  be  said  to  be  nonconformlsU  and 
dissenters — but  surely  in  our  efforts  to  at- 
tract into  scientific  pursuiU  the  best  talents, 
the  most  inquiring  minds  and  our  Nation,  we 
do  not  wish  to  exclude  the  nonconformlsU 
and  the  dissenters.  Those  who  are  willing  . 
to  sign  such  an  affidavit  are  not  always  by 
that  act  necessarily  proven  to  be  either  more 
loyal  or  more  Ulented  than  those  who  do 
not  sign":  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Thompson  has 
said : 

"Repeal  of  the  loyalty  oath  is  provided  in 
H.R.  284. .  however  the  measure  also  chUs 
for  an  aflirmative  oath  of  allegiance.  Many 
educational  leaders  believe  the  present  re- 
quirement qf  a  loyalty  oath,  applying  as  it 
does  to  a  large  number  of  young  pieoplc  and 
Uachsrs,  is  thoroughly  harmful  since  it 
singles  out  people  In  education  as  objecta  of 
suspicion.  Further,  the  present  act  tragi- 
cally stifles  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  In  the 
classroom  and  leads  to  complete  stultifica- 
tion of  the  educational  process";  and 

Whereas  the  18S«  platform  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party  of  California  adopted  at  the 
Democratic  SUte  convention  at  Saoramento, 
Augiut  8  and  10.  1068,  sUtss: 

"The  Democratic  Party  reaflirms  its  belief 
that  our  country's  greatest  security  Is  the 
freelv    Riven    loyalty   of    lU   clttsens,  •  •   • 
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We  therefore  oppose  all  oatba  of  nondlsloy^ 
alty  and  the  penallatng  of  cUlcene  for  the 
exerclM  of  their  oonstltutlonal  rlghU":  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rtsolvtd.  That  the  Kanklln  Delano 
Rooeevelt  Club  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  aupporte 
a.  819  and  H.R.  384:  and  that  coplee  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senators  Claxs  Enolz. 
Thomas  Kt;chzl,  Kknniot,  and  Claux,  and 
to  Congressmen  Thomp«on.  Joe  Holt.  Omr 
HoLiFiCLo,  Cltok  Dotls,  and  Jamis  Rooac- 
vn.T. 

llOTCI  Bak«tow, 
Jhrts\dtnt,    FronfcKn    Dtlano    KooHvtli 
Democratic  Club  of  Hollywood.  Calif. 

(The  above  resolution  waa  unanimously 
adopted  March  18,  1M8.) 

WUT  Loa  ANOtLta.  Calv.,  April  I.  1151. 

Hon.  JONN   P.   KlMNUT, 

Waahintton,  CO.,' 

Lot  AngtlM  Ohapttr,  Ptdtratlon  of  Amtr- 
lean  loltntlitB,  urgts  paaaagt  of  HR.  9417, 
1.  lit.  or  almllar  lefltlation  rtmovlni  the 
loyalty  provision  from  the  National  Defense 
Iduoation  Aot. 

In  a  democracy,  students  cannot  be  forced 
to  study  science:  but  atumpts  to  legislate 
their  loyalty  can  drive  many  excellent  stu- 
dents away  from  science. 

Traditional  academic  freedom  of  thought, 
which  is  endangered  by  the  loyalty  provi- 
sion, la  esaentlal  to  the  development  of  a 
healthy  scientific  community.  Especially  in 
the  current  crisis.  America  cannot  afford  this 
Implication  that  scientists  are  a  suspect 
group.  The  opportunity  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion should  no  more  be  contingent  upon 
personal  belief  than  are  farm  loans  or  old-age 
benefits. 

Davio  L.  Retkick.  Ph.  D.. 
Chairman,  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists. 

Canooa  Paix,  Calif. 


HOW  TO  OET  ELECTED  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
April  issue  of  Pageant  magazine  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled  "How  To  Get 
Elected  to  Congress."  This  is  a  story 
of  a  campaign  by  Kkn  Hschuer  which  re- 
sulted in  his  election  to  Congress  from 
West  Virginia's  Fourth  District. 

I  waa  privileged  to  visit  West  Virginia 
during  the  campaign  and,  in  a  small  way, 
to  participate  in  it,  I  was  impressed,  as 
the  author  of  the  article  was  obviously 
impressed,  with  the  vigor,  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  ability  of  the  college  pro- 
fessor who  decided  he  wanted  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  pollUeal  life  of  the 
country  rather  than  merely  teach  others 
about  it. 

Kin  Hichlir  proved  It  Is  no  obstacle 
to  start  without  widespread  support  and 
the  handicap  of  only  a  brief  residence  in 
the  community  is  not  insuperable.  He 
proved  that  strength  of  chamctcr  and 
an  interest  in  the  people  who  make  up 
the  constituency  are  more  persuasive 
than  opposition  Jibes. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  persons 
interested  in  political  science  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  voters  of  West  Virginia 
upon  their  wisdom  in  electing  Kur 
Hechlek. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


PROPOSED  HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP 
FOR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rscoko  a  broadcast  given 
last  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  Eric  Sevar- 
eld.  The  proposal  which  he  discusses  Is 
one  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  our  full 
attention  during  the  next  days,  prior  to 
the  arrival  in  Washington  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill.  I  believe  now  that  Sir 
Winston  has  left  active  political  office, 
that  a  grant  of  honorary  U.S.  citUenshlp 
to  him  would  be  a  worthy  and  fully  de- 
served gesture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

CBa  Rabio  News  Analtsii,  Monday.  Amil 

18.  1088 

(By  BrloBevareld) 

Oood  evening.  Three  weeks  from  today, 
Winston  Churchill  will  airlvs  on  thtM 
shores;  the  great  defender  of  humane  society 
In  lU  time  of  peril  Is  now  84.  and  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  this  Is  the  last  time  Americans  win 
see  him  in  the  fieeh:  thereafter  he  will  be- 
long to  history  and  the  folk  memory  of  our 
common  culture.  He  has  received  many 
honors  In  this  country:  but  there  Is  one  pos- 
sible honor  surpassing  all  others,  the  one 
that  was  enjoyed  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
and  thereafter  by  his  male  descendants, 
American  cltlEenshlp. 

This  idea  of  making  Churchill  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  as  well  as  a  Brltlsli  subject,  was 
first  suggested  here  by  a  well-known  Wash- 
ington resident.  Miss  Katherire  Halle,  who 
is  also  a  longtime  friend  of  the  Churchill 
family.  The  Idea  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  every  Individual  this  reporter 
has  tried  it  on.  but  the  legal  difficulties  in 
the  way  may  be  considerable. 

The  Congress,  apparently,  would  have  to 
make  any  move  in  that  direction;  the  Presi- 
dent, so  I  am  informed,  could  not.  by  Execu- 
tive order,  make  Mr.  Churchill  either  a  full 
citizen  or  an  honorary  citiaen;  honorary  cit- 
izenship of  the  United  States  Is  a  condi- 
tion that  seems  to  have  no  precedent,  though 
It  Is  a  familiar  practice  with  State  Oov- 
ernors:  but  Churchill,  in  his  relationship  to 
this  country,  is  himself  virtually  without 
precedent  and  In  the  best  of  all  worlds,  there 
ought  to  be  a  way. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  major 
problems  where  a  grant  of  full  citlaenship  Is 
concerned.  One  Is  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  provide  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalisation  which  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  put  the  English  statesman  In  a  legis- 
lative class  by  himself:  tlie  other  Is  that. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  would  have  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes. 
What  could  be  done  by  Congress  In  terms  of 
honorary  citlBenship  remains  to  be  explored. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  people  who  have 
dual  cltlsenship  today— in  a  certain  sense. 
People,  that  Is,  who  are  considered  by  a  for- 
eign state  to  be  a  cltlsen  of  thst  state  and 
considered  under  our  Ikwb  to  be  a  citlien  of 
America.  But  they  are  not  dual  cltlsens  In 
the  eyes  of  both  states  as  are  the  male 
descendanu,  today,  of  Lafayette. 

Lafayette  did  not  become  an  American 
citisen  by  act  of  the  Federal  Congress,  ex- 
cept Indirectly.  He  was  first  made  a  citizen 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stnte 
of  Maryland,  and  New  York,  among  other 
States:  that  was  early  In  the  seventeen- 
eighties,  before  the  Constitution  was  ratified 
and  the  Federal  Congress  established.  In 
those  days  each  State  could  write  lU  own 
naturalisation  rules:  ao  Lafayette  and  his 
male  heira  were  declared  to  be  citizens  by 
those  States  and  later,  a«  part  of  the  bar- 


gaining for  State  ratification  of  the  Con« 
stltutlon,  these  state  acts  were  accepted  as 
part  of  the  Federal  law.  This  was  also  done, 
in  similar  fashion,  for  the  Oerman  soldier  of 
fortune.  Baron  de  Kalb;  he  was  killed  In  the 
Revolution  and  left  no  son. 

Lafayette  did,  and  his  direct  descendant, 
Count  de  Chambrun,  won  a  court  test  on  his 
right  to  American  citlseruhip  when  he  ar- 
rived here  without  a  visa  during  the  war- 
time days  of  the  Vichy  government  In 
France.  He  was  the  object  of  much  acri- 
monious controversy  at  that  time,  since  he 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Vichy 
polittolan,  Laval,  who  was  later  shot  as  a 
traitor  to  France  But  De  Chambrun  today 
is  an  undisputed  legal  dtlsen  of  both  France 
and  the  United  States.  Bo  far  as  this  re* 
porter  can  discover,  no  other  family  enjoys 
this  extraurdtnnry  slatvw. 

Congress  frequently  paaaes  special  legtala- 
Uon  reatorlng  olUsetuhlp  to  an  Individual, 
oaufht  In  unusual  circumsunoes:  but  there 
Is  what  Is  described  to  me  aa  an  unwritten 
rule  that  Congress  never  grants  naturalisa- 
tion by  special  act:  what  it  does,  through 
prtvsu  bUU,  Is  to  adjust  or  waive  certain 
normal  Immigration  requirements  for  citi- 
Mnship  which  is  then  attained  through  the 
regular  court  proceduree. 

In  the  RevoluUonary  and  poet-Revolution- 
ary days,  when  the  itruugllnR  young  Repub- 
lic had  acute  reason  to  be  awnre  of  the  help 
given  by  foreigners,  tangible  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  them  were  not  uncommon.  La- 
fayette was  not  only  made  a  citizen;  he  was 
also  given  a  piece  of  land  and  a  gift  of 
saoo.OOO  by  the  United  States. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  time,  since  then, 
when  a  case  could  be  made  for  an  illvistrlous 
foreigner  receiving  exceptional  honor  here. 
It  would  seem  to  be  now,  with  Winston 
Churchill. 

This  is  Eric  Sevareld  in  Washington. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  take  a  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5:44  o'clock  p.m.).  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April 
16,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  IS,  1959: 

CouNcn.  or  Xconomic  Aoviacaa 

Henry  C,  Walllch.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, vice  Paul  W   MeCracken,  resigned. 

CoMMoorrv  Canrr  CoaroaaTioN 
Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Robert 
L.  Fnrrlngton,  reelgning. 

U.S.  DSTRtCT  Jirooi 
Charles  M.  Metzner.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  vice  John  W.  Clancy,  retired. 

In  the  Reoulaz  Azmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
sections  3284,  3306,  and  3307.  • 

To  he  major  generals 
MaJ.  Oen.  Carl  Henry  Jark.  017558.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes    (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army).  ^ 
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MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  KUal  Buah,  017634. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Bernard  Quill,  017673. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtea  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. UB.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Normando  Antonio  Coetello. 
0 17764,  Army  of  the  United  SUtea  (briga- 
dier general,  VS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Lloyd  Rooeevelt  Moees,  030363, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtas  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.8.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Jeffenon  Wood,  018064. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtss  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.8.  Army). 

To  be  bripmditr  genemU 

Brit  Otn  Clarence  Rctuhaw.  017708,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UB,  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Fhllip  Frederick  Kromer,  Jr.. 
Oieoao.  Army  of  the  United  Butes  (colonel. 
US   Army). 

Brif.  Oen.  Chariee  Oranviiie  Dodge, 
O18078,  Army  of  the  United  States  (cnlunel. 
U.S.  Army), 

Brig.  Oen.  Tom  Robert  Btoufhton,  018156, 
Army  of  the  United  Butee  (colonel,  UB. 
Army), 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Charles  Kayden,  018174, 
Army  of  the  United  Sutae  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

MtJ.  Oen.  John  Simpeon  Outhrle.  01B838, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  ^colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Chariee  Edward  Beauchamp, 
Oiease.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  Aloyslus  O'Connor. 
029454.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Hiram  Dudley  Ivee.  039609. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.8. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Hart  well  Bonesteel  3d. 
018655.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
US   Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Stephen  Read  Hanmer.  018348. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Frederick  Caasldv. 
018354.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Marshall  Sylvester  Carter. 
018359.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Tom  Victor  SUyton,  0184I7. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Archibald  Barclay,  018430 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army), 

Maj.  Oen.  August  Schomburg,  018432, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) , 

rN.^^'iL  °*"  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff, 
01S438.  Army  of  the  VMfd  SUtea  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Barle  Fremont  Cook.  018480. 
Army  of  the  United  BUtM  (colonel,  US. 
Army).  ^ 

r..V}?.  °*"  '^^^^  Frederick  Caaeevant, 
018458,  Army  of  the  United  SUUs  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  LouU  Victor  HIghtower.  018603, 
Army  of  the  United  BUtee  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Hugh  Fate  HarrU,  018618.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Victor  James  MacLaughltn, 
O18580.  Army  of  the  United  BUtes  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Van  Hugo  Bond,  018601,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel.  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Clement  Monahan, 
038706,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Rush  Blodget  Lincoln.  Jr. 
018656,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 
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Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  Frederick  Zitcman, 
018694,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army).  . 

Maj.  Oen.  Floyd  Allan  Hansen.  018767. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  UB. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Horace  Freeman  Blgelow, 
018778,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army), 

MaJ.  Oen.  Isaac  Sewell  Morris.  018806. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U  S 
Army ) . 

The  followlng-namtd  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  states 
Code,  sections  8443  and  3447: 

To  be  major  penersi 

rs.^;   ,^\     '*""P     Campbell      Wehle. 
018067,  U.S.  Army, 

To  be  br(9«rt(f  r  gtn9ral» 

Chaplain  (colonel)  William  Joeeph  Moran, 
Oa»iB8.  UB,  Army. 

Col,  John  Oeorge  Ondrlck.  018804,  U,S, 
Army. 

Col.  John  William  KeaUng,  018807,  UB, 
Army, 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promoUon 
as  Reeerve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
xmder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  SS84: 

To  be  major  generaU 

Brig  Oen.  Paul  Bela  Bell.  0315450.  U.S. 
Army  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.   Clayton   Price   Kerr.  0164979. 

Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Brig      Oen.     Francis     Burke     McSwiney. 

0305589,  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 

SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.   Carl  Holbrook  Aullck.  0360430,  Ad- 
JuUnt  General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  Sutes. 

Col.  Thomas  Patrick  Carroll.  013311G2. 
Adjuunt  OeneralB  Corps.  Army  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Juan  Cesar  Cordero.  0322761.  In- 
fantry, Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.    Ted    Herd    Corry.    0308166.   ArUUery, 
Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United  States. 
Col.    Warden  Sylvester  Duggan,  0314773. 
Artillery.  U.S.  Army  Reeerve. 

Col.  WtUard  Haskell  Foster,  0399149.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  James  Eugene  Frank,  0368106,  Artil- 
lery. U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Ira  Maximilian  Ferdinand  Oaulke, 
0314191.  Adjutant  General's  Corps,  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Chester  Pilgrim  HarUord.  0386390. 
Infantry,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Lawrence  Lyle  Helnleln.  O33S0S3,  Ad- 
juunt Generals  Corps,  Army  National 
Oviard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Ool.  Orland  Oerrard  Hunt,  0380804,  Artil- 
lery. Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Francis  Patrick  Kane,  0384317,  In- 
fantry, Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Harvey  BUle  Landers,  0387178,  Artil- 
lery. Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtee. 

Col.  David  Edward  Mayer,  0178186,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army  Reeerve. 

Col.  Cooper  Burnett  Rhodes,  0358656,  In- 
fantry, U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  William  Alfred  SUbblns,  O337B50,  In- 
fantry, Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
States. 

Ool.  Coulter  Robert  Sublett.  0393601, 
Ordnance  Corps,  UB.  Army  Reeerve. 

Col.  Aylwyn  Pennell  WUliams,  0330650. 
Infantry,  UB.  Army  Reeerve. 

Ool.  WUllam  Jerome  Wltte,  033347S,  In- 
fantry, Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


The  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  under  the  provisions  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtee  Code,  section  6e3(a) .-  , 

To  be  major  ganeralt 

Col.  Frank  Douglas  Plckney,  0346930. 
AdJuUnt  General's  Corps,  Army  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  Butee. 

Col.  John  Clyde  Wilson.  0891918.  Adjutant 
Generals  Corps,  Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  tmi  RiooLAa  AaMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
Uon In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
BUtee,  uttder  the  provisions  of  tUle  lO. 
United  SUtes  Code,  stcUons  8N4  and  8388, 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  asamina- 
tlott  required  by  law: 

To  be  firat  KeMieneatt 
Abbott,  Jerry  M  ,  O74088. 
Abell,  Julian  L„  078888. 
Adams.  Jack  L..  074088, 
Adams,  Richard  I.,  078888. 
Adklns,  John  I„  O74040. 
Agnew,  Jack  8,074041. 
Allaire,  Christopher  J..  078880. 
Alward.  Samuel  A.,  07S581. 
Amiong,  Ransom  J.,  073588. 
Anderson.  James  L.,  07359S. 
Andree.  Robert  O.,  073594. 
Arnecke.  Charles  O..  Jr..  074065. 
Bacon.  Robert  C,  073595. 
Bagnal.  Charles  W..  073596. 
Bahnsen.  John  C,  Jr.,  073597. 
Bailey,  Oeorge  A..  077360. 
Baker.  A.  J.,  074060. 
Baker,  Clifford  H,.  073&98. 
Bales.  Garry  L..  074063. 
Bannister.  Edwin  J..  O74064. 
Barlow.  Keith  A..  073599.  » 

Barrett.  Eleld  A..  073600.  1  - 

Bauchspies.  James  S.,  073601. 
Baxter.  Arthur  S..  Jr..  074067. 
Baxter,  William  P..  073602. 
Beal.  James  E.,  073603. 
Beauchamp.  Irving  A..  Jr.,  073604. 
Beck.  Edmund  S.,  074069. 
Beebe.  Steven  G..  073605. 
Bell,  Charles  S..  084072. 
Bell.  Lawrence  A..  074071. 
Benlsh.  Anthony  A.,  Jr.,  073606. 
Berry,  David  T.,  073607. 
Blnsteln.  Mark  P.,  073606. 
Birkenhola.  Richard  M..  074078. 
Blackwell,  Jesse  E„  073609. 
Blagg,  Thomas  E..  074080. 
Blewster.  James  C,  073610. 
Blunt,  Roger  R.,  07361 1 . 
Boerner,  Dennis  H.,  074064. 
Boles,  Bennle  C„  074087. 
Bolln,  James  P.,  078613. 
Bonnarens.  Frank  O.,  07S618. 
Bonnett.  William  B.,  074069. 
BortolutU,  Angelo,  078614. 
Botta,  Robert  K.,  074001. 
Boudreau,  Arthur  F.,  07861S. 
Bowes,  Thomaa  M.,  07S618. 
Boylan,  Steven  V.,  078617. 
Braddock,  David  R..  074094. 
Bradford,  Eeb  B.,  Jr..  073618. 
Bralthwalte,  Oarlan  D.,  074088. 
Bramlett,  Mead  R..  074096.  ., 

Brandel,  Oeorge  P.,  07S619. 
Brashears,  Bobby  F.,  O740B7. 
Bray,  John  R.,  Jr.,  073630. 
Brinkley.  Chariee  B.,  Jr..  073681. 
Bronson,  Rusaell  A..  074101. 
Brown.  Frederic  J..  8d.  07S633. 
Broylee.  Alvln  K.,  Jr.,  074105. 
Buchanan,  James  R..  074100. 
Bullock,  Victor  T.,  07S638. 
Burcham,  Jerry  J.,  07S634. 
Burns.  Edwin  A..  074111. 
Burns,  Thornton  A..  Jr.,  078638. 
Burset,  Miguel  A.,  074113. 
Bynell.  Harlan  B.,  073636. 
Calderwood.  Earl  H,  07411B. 
Caldwell,  Everette  O.,  073627. 
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Calvert.  Jack  F..  074H7. 
Camper,  Kenjron  L.,  074119. 
Canbj.  Steven  L.,  073fl28. 
Caron,  Robert  P.,  073629. 
Carr,  Eldon  D.,  073030. 
Carraway,  Joseph  R.,  07363I. 
Carter.  Robert  H..  Jr..  074134. 
Carter,  Thomas  E.,  074126. 
Cavenaugh,  Michael  P.,  073632. 
Celeste,  Raymond.  Jr..  073633. 
Chambers.  Plato  G..  073634. 
Chase.  Richard  C,  073635. 
Chesnauskas.  Ralph  J..  073636. 
Chick.  Robert  L..  077314. 
Chllds.  Jefferson  D,  3d.  073637. 
Christopher,  Harry  O..  073638. 
Clark.  John  J..  073639. 
Coats,  Whit  L.,  073640. 
Cody.  William  P..  073641. 
Coffman.  Ronald  L..  074131. 
Colson.  John  T.,  074133. 
Comeskey.  Harry  A..  073642. 
Conklln.  John  R.,  073643. 
Conrad.  Michael  J.,  073644. 
Cook.  Richard  A..  074135. 
Corderman,  David  M..  07364S. 
Coulter.  Carleton.  3d.  07364&. 
Council.  Cicero.  Jr..  073647. 
Grain.  Wallace  S..  073648. 
Cralle.  Maury  S.,  Jr..  073649. 
Crandall.  Harry  W..  073650. 
Craver.  Douglas  M.,  074139. 
Crawford.  Cecil  M.,  074140. 
Cremer.  Robert  D..  Jr..  073681. 
Crews.  William  P..  073652. 
Crites.  William  R..  0736S3. 
Croft.  Carl  L..  0736M. 
Crosby.  Olenwood  L..  061613. 
Crosby.  James  C.  074143. 
Cross.  Ernest  E..  OT3665. 
Crouter.  Edgerton  T..  073656. 
Crowe.  John  M..  Jr..  074145. 
Cunningham.  Clarence.  074147. 
Curl.  Richard  L..  073657. 
Custard.  Norman  L.,  074148. 
Dail.  Robert  B..  077346. 
Daly.  Edward  F..  Jr..  073658. 
Damron.  Herbert  C.  073551. 
Danek,  Robert  B.,  073659. 
Dantos.  Evangelos,  073660. 
Davis.  Sidney.  085153. 
Day.  Frank  L.,  073661. 
Day.  Thomas  E..  078277. 
Dayharsh.  Theodcwe  J..  Jr..  073682. 
deCamp.  William  S..  074155. 
DeFrance.  Rudolph  B..  073663. 
DeLeulI.  Wood  R..  073664. 
DeThorne,  Raymond  J..  074160. 
Demers.  Oerald  Z..  073666. 
Devote.  William  R..  073666. 
Dewey.  Arthxir  E..  073667. 
Dlez.  Everett  S.,  073669. 
DlGennaro.  William  L..  073668. 
Dozier.  James  L.,  073670. 
Drury.  Dan  LaV..  074174. 
Duncan.  Robert  M..  073671. 
Dunn.  Jack  A..  073672. 
Eastburn.  Charles  E..  073673. 
Easton.  Robert  H..  073674. 
Ebert.  Vernon  E.,  073675. 
Eckert.  William  N..  074183. 
Ege.  Conrad  C,  073676. 
Eltel.  James  W.,  078291. 
Eliot.  Phillips  O.  P.,  073677. 
Ellis.  James  N.,  073678. 
Bnloe.  James  A..  074187. 
Bsposito.  Vincent  J..  07367£L 
Ethrldge.  Wayne  H.,  074188. 
Farmer.  William  P..  073680. 
Farris.  Robert  G..  073681. 
Flsch.  Donald  A  ,  073682. 
Fisher.  Robert  L.,  074187. 
Fitzgerald.  John  M..  2d.  082269. 
Fitzgerald,  Larry  D..  073683. 
Pltzmorris.  Lawrence  B..  074198. 
Florence.  David  L..  074199. 
Flory.  Robert  A..  073684. 
Floyd,  Ralph  H..  Jr..  073685. 
Fogh,  Frederic  J..  073688. 
Poss.  John  W.  2d.  073687. 
Fox.  Eugene.  073688. 
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FOX,  Eugene  A..  073689. 
Frank.  Wlnffeld  C.  073690. 
Frecka ,  Jerry  C. ,  07369 1 . 
Frederick.  William  R..  3d.  073691. 
Frelsem.  Robert  D.,  074206. 
French.  Forrest  J..  Jr.,  073693. 
Garvey.  Charles  J..  073694. 
Gates.  Clayton  S..  073695. 
Geraslmon.  Gerald  G..  074006. 
Gibbons.  Gerald  G.,  081639. 
Gibbons,  James  H..  074212. 
Gillie.  Gerald  R..  074214. 
Gleason,  Joseph  E..  073696. 
Glenn.  Charles  A..  073697. 
Glock.  Howard  G  ,  073698. 
Godding,  Donald  R.,  074220. 
Goldberg.  Oerald  D.,  073699. 
Goodman,  Robert  A..  073700. 
Goodwyn.  Robert  T..  3d.  073701. 
Gordon,  John  V.,  074224. 
Gorllnskl,  Charles  C.  073702. 
Graesser.  Donald  C.  073703. 
Grant.  Theodore.  073704. 
Greene,  Earl  McA.,  074228. 
Grlffln,  Thomas  N..  Jr.,  073705, 
Griffith,  Franklin  D..  074229. 
Orlmlnger,  Charles  O..  074230. 
Orlnstead.  John  B.,  Jr..  073706. 
Orlscom.  Ralph  M..  073707. 
Gross.  Thomas  R.,  074233. 
Groves.  Blllle  R..  074233. 
Owaltney.  Robert  L..  073956. 
Haley,  John  P.,  073708. 
Hall.  Gary  C.  073709. 
Hammel,  Donald  A.,  073710. 
Hammond,  Robert  D.,  073711. 
Hanson,  Thomas  W..  073712. 
Haponakl,  William  C,  073713. 
Hardin.  James  A..  074237. 
Harding,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  073714. 
Harmon,  Marsden  A.,  074238. 
Harris,  Arthur  M  .  073715. 
Harris.  James  A..  073716. 
Hart.  Rufus  R.,  073717. 
Hattler,  Carl  P.,  073718. 
Haydon,  Joseph  J.,  073719. 
Hayne,  Paul,  3d,  073720. 
Haynes,  Jesse  L.,  Jr..  074243. 
Hearn.  Jerry  L..  074244. 
Hensley.  William  R.,  074007. 
Herrmann.  Carl  O..  073721. 
Hewitt.  Robert  A.,  Jr..  073722. 
Hodges.  Harold  E,  074255. 
Hoke.  Richard  V.,  084085. 
Holder,  Bobby  W.,  074258. 
Holland.  Harold  B..  074259. 
HoUender,  Donald  W..  073723. 
Holloway.  Edwin  T.,  073724. 
Holmes,  Frederick  8.,  Jr.,  073725. 
Hooker,  Richard  D.,  074263. 
Hooker,  William  M.,  073726. 
Hopkins.  Woodard  B..  Jr.,  074264. 
Horn,  Will  H,  074266. 
Horton,  David  P.,  073727. 
Huflr,  Jerry  H.,  073728. 
Hull,  Robert  L.,  073729. 
Hutchison,  Jarold  L.,  073730. 
Hutton,  John  D.,  074278. 
Imschweller,  David  R.,  074279. 
Ingram.  Duane  C.  074280. 
Ippollto.  Charles  P..  074281. 
Jackson,  George  P..  Jr.,  074384. 
Jasper,  Theodore  C.  073731. 
Jensen.  Lynn  R.,  074289. 
Jezior,  Anthony  M..  073732. 
Johansen,  John  LeR..  073734. 
Johansen,  William  R.,  Q73733. 
Johnson,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  073735. 
Johnson,  John  C,  073736. 
Johnston,  David  J.,  073737. 
Johnston,  Richard  R.,  073738. 
Jones,  Carleton  H.,  Jr.,  074292. 
Judson,  Robert  P..  073739. 
Kallfelz,  John  M.,  073740. 
Kaufman,  Richard  C.  074298. 
KeaUng.  Richard  J.,  073742. 
Kelnath,  Warren  G.,  Jr.,  073744. 
Kellher.  John  G.,  074299. 
Kem,  Richard  S..  073746. 
Keutmann.  John  A..  073746. 
Kinder,  Norman  W..  074307. 


Kirk,  John  M,073749. 
Kitchen,  Kenneth  8.,  074309. 
Klein.  Rudolph  P.,  3d.  074311. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  J.,  073750. 
Knudsen.  Walter  H  .  Jr..  073751. 
Kottich,  Charles  R..  073752. 
Lane,  James  P..  073753. 
Lane.  Robert  L  ,  074325. 
Larr.  David  R..  073754. 
Lash.  Peter  W..  073755. 
Lasley ,  Paul  A . ,  073756 . 
Law.  Laurence  J.,  074329. 
Lawhorn,  Douglas  A..  074330. 
Lea.  W.  J.  Jr.  075230. 
Lee.  Donald  C  .  073758. 
Lee.  George  W.,  Jr..  073759. 
Lee.  R.ty  H  .  074334. 
LeHardy.  Ward  M  .  073757. 
Lemmon.  Samuel  L..  Jr..  073760. 
Lester.  Robert  J.,  074337. 
Levy.  Norman.  073761. 
Lewis,  Waraeld  M.,  Jr..  073762. 
Llnder.  William  H  ,  073763. 
Llndqulst,  Roy  E  ,  Jr.,  073764. 
Llndsey,  Robert  H.,  073765. 
Llnkenhoger,  Gayle  N.,  073766. 
Lion.  Paul  M  ,  3d.  073767. 
Llska.  Walter  B.,  073768. 
Little.  Donald  C.  Jr..  073769. 
Llwskl.  John  L'.,  073770. 
Lockrtdge,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  074341. 
Loffert.  George  U.,  Jr..  073771. 
Lowe.  Thomas  L  ,  Jr  .  074346. 
Lueders,  Dirk  H..  073772. 
Lynch.  Eugene  S..  073773. 
Lynch.  Gerald  H.,  082347. 
Lyon.  William  B..  073774. 
Mackin.  Richard  E..  07377S. 
Major.  Dorrance  D..  081693. 
Malinowskl,  Richard  C,  073776. 
MarUn,  Edwin  W.,  Jr.,  073777. 
Martin.  George  J..  073778. 
Marvin,  Harold  A..  073779. 
Masterson.  Thomas  J.,  073780. 
Matt.  Jon  R..  073781. 
Matthews.  Francis  W..  073782. 
Matthews.  Kenneth  P..  Jr..  074368 
Mayson.  Elford  M  .  073783. 
McAnlff.  Thomas  J..  073784. 
McCahan.  Walter  L..  073785. 
Mccarty.  Douglas  W..  074368. 
McConnel,  Mervln  O..  073786. 
McCoy.  Charles  E..  Jr..  074371. 
McCrelght.  Randolph  A..  073787. 
McGinn,  John  J.,  073788. 
McOrath.  Michael  J..  073789. 
McGregor.  Donald  V..  074381. 
McGulre.  Harry  J..  073790. 
McKee.  William  S  .  074382. 
McNulty.  James  W.,  073791. 
McRee,  Griffith  J.,  Jr..  073792. 
Merlcle.  Russell  A..  Jr..  073793. 
Merola.  Paul  A..  073794. 
Miles.  Henry  B..  Jr..  073795. 
Miller,  Thomas  LaR..  073796. 
Mitchell.  Gregory  W..  073797. 
Moore.  David  W..  3d,  073798. 
Morehead.  Robert  N..  074400. 
Morelll,  Donald  R..  073799. 
Morgan.  Jerold  A.,  073800. 
Morris.  Joseph  L..  O74402. 
Muller.  Walter  J..  Jr..  073801. 
Muiu-o.  Robert  D..  074406. 
Muusey.  Jack  T..  073802. 
Munson.  Hugh  W..  Jr.,  073803. 
Munu.  David  C.  073804. 
Narus.  William  E..  Jr..  O7380S. 
Neary.  Edward  P.,  073806. 
Nicholson,  John  W..  073807. 
Nicholson.  Robert  K..  073808. 
Novotny.  Richard  A..  074418. 
Oakes.  John  H..  073811. 
O'Brien.  Bernard  J..  073809. 
Ogren.  Charles  T..  073812. 
Ortner.  Anthony  J..  073813. 
O-Shel.  Donald  M  .  073810. 
Painter,  Charles  P..  074431. 
Palmer.  Dave  R..  073814. 
Paradise.  James,  Jr.,  073815. 
Parker.  Charles  R..  073816. 
Parker.  John  R..  073817. 
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Punons.  Walter  H.,  Sd,  0744S5. 

Patrick.  Farrell  O..  073818. 

Pearson.  John  R..  074437. 

Pearson,  Stanley  R..  074438. 

Pellegrlnon.  Ronald  G..  074489. 

Pelnsl.  Silvio.  07S819. 

Prndlno.  Michael  J.,  073820. 

Peterson.  Benjamin  O..  073821. 

rhllllps.  Gary  R  .  073822. 

Fierce.  Richard  B  ,  073823. 

Pitman  Kenneth  M  ,  07444S. 

ritre.  George  L  .  Jr.,  074444. 

Polhemus.  Richard  E..  074445. 

Poilckoskl.  John  S..  073824. 

P.»ole.  Charles  E..  Jr..  07382S. 

Porter.  Jon  E..  073826. 

Pugmlre.  Robert  M..  Jr..  074449. 

Quackenbush,  Robert  E..  Jr..  073827. 

Rajala.  Paul  W..  073828. 

Rail.  Frederick  A  ,  073829. 

Ramey.  Hubert  D  .  074453. 

Randall,  Robert  D  .  073830. 

Ranger.  David  W  .  074454. 

Ruiidebaugh,  James  D..  074455. 

Raymond.  Harry  J..  07S831. 

Reason.  Robert  L  .  074457. 

Redhalr.  Roger  R..  073832. 

R«dllne,  Edward  H..  073833. 

Rhodes.  Edward  F  .  073834. 

Rhone.  Jimmy  S  .  074464 

Richards.  Edward  T  .  073835. 

Richards.  Robert  N..  073836. 
Richardson.  Oermld  A.,  073837. 
Rinker.  Richard.  073838. 
Roberts.  Samuel  J..  3d.  073839. 
Robinson.  James  H..  Jr.,  061728. 
Rod,  Ronald  P..  074469. 
Roll.  William  C.  073840. 
Root.  Roger  A*.  07S841. 
Rom.  Jerald  L  .  074473. 
Ro«8.  Morrill.  Jr..  073842. 
Ross.  Robert  A  .  073843. 
Rost:ne,  George  W  .  073844. 
Roughley,  David.  074476. 
Roush.  William  W..  074477. 
Roy.  Charles  D..  074478. 
Ruffner.  Smest  L  .  073845. 
Rundgren.  Ivar  W.,  Jr.,  073846. 
Rush.  Karl  C.  074479. 
Ruak.  Bdward  K  .  074480. 
Russell.  Charles  a  .  073847. 
Russell.  James  F  .  074481 . 
Saferstetn.  Thorton  S  ,  073848. 
Saint,  Charles  P.,  073849. 
Salamone.  Luciano  C .  O738S0. 
Sarklss.  Charles  DeP  .  073S51. 
Sawey.  William  J..  074486. 
Saxton.  Benjamin  P..  Jr.,  073852. 
Scales.  David  J..  073853. 
Schaubhut.  Norman  J  .  074487. 
Schmidt.  John  L..  074490. 
Schneider.  Rot>ert  8  .  074491. 
Scholz.  John  C.  073854. 
Schoonmaker.  Marshall  D  .  073855. 
Schra«e.  WUllam  K..  Jr..  073856. 
Schuler.  Bob  D..  07S8S7. 
Schvaneveldt.  Noel  8..  073976. 
Schwarzkopf.  H.  Norman,  073858. 
Scott.  Charles  P..  3d.  073859. 
Scully.  Robert  C.  073860 
SeweU.  James  H..  Jr..  073861. 
Sharer.  Frank  E..  073864 
Shaituck.  Milton  C.  Jr.,  073865. 
Shean,  Frederic  L.,  0738061 
Shirey,  James  C.  073867.  [ 
Sldler,  Garrett  V.,  073868. 
Simon.  Frederic  P..  0745li 
Simpson.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  07461S. 
Slngletary.  Charles  B  .  073869. 
Slrkls,  Michael  S.,  073870. 
Slslnyak.  Mark  J..  073871. 
Sltkln.  Charles  P..  074515. 
Skidmore.  Herrol  J..  Jr..  073872. 
Skldmore.  Wilbur  M..  2d.  073873. 
Sloan.  John  P.,  073874.        i 
Smedley.  Jimmy  C.  074517i 
Smith.  Donald  B.,  Jr..  073875. 
Smith.  Frank  L.,  073876. 
Smith.  Lowell  O.,  073877.    I 
Smith.  Raymond  W..  07451fi. 
Stnlth,  Scott  B  ,  073878. 
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Smith,  Staintoo,  073879. 

Smith,  William  F.,  074630. 

Snavely.  Charles  C,  2d,  078880. 

Snodgrass,  John  C,  07388I. 

Snowden,  Edgar,  4th,  074621. 

Sorley.  Lewis  S..  3d.  07S882. 

Southerland.  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  073883. 

Spelser,  Robin  G..  Jr.,  073884. 

Spires.  James  W..  073885. 

St.  Louis.  Robert  P..  073886. 

Stanley.  James  W..  073887. 

Stapleton.  George  J..  073888. 

Stevens.  Philip  J.,  074528. 

Stevenson,  John  H..  073889. 

Stewart.  Charles  P.,  Jr..  O74580. 

StUllons.  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  074532. 

Stokes,  Theodore  K..  074534. 

Stokes.  William  M..  3d,  074535. 

Straub.  James  O..  073890. 

Strlcklln.  Roger  B..  Jr..  081747. 

Strozler,  James  K..  073891. 

Sturgeon,  James  M..  074547. 

Stynes.  Philip  A.,  073892. 

Suddath.  Leroy  N..  Jr..  073893. 

Sullivan.  Robert  P..  073894. 

Swezey,  Charles  P..  073895. 

Sylvester.  Richard  D..  073896. 

Tapp,  Richard  L..  074553. 
Tatum,  James  M..  074556. 
Thacker,  Goebel  R..  074561. 
Thompson,  Oerald  R.  A..  073898. 
Thompson.  Richard  P..  073889. 
Tlnsman.  Robert  B..  O73900. 
Todd,  Ronald  D..  074666. 
Toner,  Richard  B..  074568. 
Torres,  Marco,  Jr..  074569. 
Trefzger,  Charles  B..  073901. 
Tripp,  Richard  L..  073902. 
Tucker.  Bert  E.,  Jr.,  078903. 
Turley,  James  R.,  074575. 
Turner,  Hiram  B.,  Jr.,  073904. 
Twlchell,  Heath.  Jr..  O7390S. 
Uet>el.  Patrick  N..  073006. 
Updike,  E\erett  C.  073907. 
Urbftch.  Walter.  Jr..  073906. 
Uts.  John  S  .  073909. 
Valence,  Bdward.  Jr.,  073910. 
Van  Dervort,  Edmund  LeR.,  07391I. 
Vanbebber,  Herman  J..  074577. 
Vann,  Peter  J..  07381X 
Vye.  George  D   064111. 
Wagenhelm.  Herbert  M..  07391S. 
Wagner.  John  P..  073914. 
Waldeck.  James  J..  Jr.,  073916. 
Wall.  John  P..  Jr..  073916. 
Wange.  Lawrence  A.,  073917. 
Ward.  George  W.,  Jr..  073918. 
Washburn,  Richard  B.,  073919. 
Wasko.  Frank  J..  Jr.,  077764. 
Welhl.  William  L..  073920. 
Welnert,  Phillip  D..  077789. 
Welnsteln,  Leslie  H..  073921. 
Welnsteln.  Sidney  T..  078922. 
West.  Arvld  B..  Jr..  07S923. 
West.  Michael  P.,  07S924. 
Westoott.  WUllam  C.  Sd.  073&25. 
White.  Jack  A..  074593. 
Wlen.  George  E..  078926. 
Wllkerson.  Arlle  J..  074597. 
WlUtams.  Alex  N..  3d.  073927. 
WilUams.  Donald  G..  074598. 
Williams.  Gary  C,  073928. 
Williams.  Richard  L..  074S99. 
Williams.  W.  Douglas.  073929. 
WUUamson.  Marvin  M.,  073930. 
Wllilford.  Donald  E..  074600. 
Wilson.  Ernest  B..  073931. 
Wlnkel.  Paul  P..  Jr..  073932. 
Winter.  Thomas  C.  Jr.,  07S933. 
Withers.  George  K..  073934. 
Wltteklnd,  Wilfred  H.,  074602. 
Wold,  Howard  O.,  073935. 
Woodmansee,  John  W..  Jr..  073936. 
Woods.  George  J..  Jr..  073937. 
Woods,  Stephen  R..  Jr.,  073938. 
Wuest.  Melvln  L..  073939. 
Wurman,  James  W..  080232. 
Wynn.  Oerard  M.,  073940. 
Ton,  Everett  M.,  Jr..  07394I. 
Toung.  George  E.  W.,  Jr.,  073949. 
Zekanis,  Henry  A.,  074613. 


Ziegler,  Michael  a.,  073943. 
Zimmerman,  Martin  B.,  073944. 


/^ 


To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bradford.  Charles  E.,  073131. 
Causey.  James  A,  064136. 
Green.  Bruce  E..  076824. 
Joyce,. Brendan  E.  oeson. 
Muzzlo,  Robert  J.,  O74409. 
Salmon,  Ray  W.,  Jr.,  078168. 
Van  Meer.  James  E.,  084200. 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  lUt  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  grade  and  corps 
.  speclfled.  from  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1211: 

To  be  major 

Ross.  Rose  P..  WAC,  L200019. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  ot  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  and  corps  speclfled, 
under  the  prov^ons  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code.  sectlouC  3285.  3286,  8287.  3288,  3291. 
3294.  and  3311: 

To  be  captain* 
Board,  Hal  J.,  DC.  02270448.  ^ 

Cobb,  Alton  B..  MC,  01941945. 
Finger.  John  E.,  MC,  04023200. 
Lumpkin.  Beulah  C,  AMSC.  R20000. 
Malirla,  Walter  P.,  MSC,  01691745. 
McCormick,  Helen  L.,  ANC,  N783720. 
Roslonowski,  Helen  I.,  ANC,  N7S2990.  f 

Sheridan,  Vivian  C.  ANC.  N727315. 
Shukes,  Anne  B.,  ANC,  N774298. 
Stave.  Rodney  L..  DC,  02274572. 
Steele,  Richard  A.,  DC,  04021870. 
Tyarks,  Margaret  1,  ANC,  N758148. 
Watson,  Winifred  J.,  AMSC.  J100021. 
Wells,  Ruby  E.,  ANC.  N9013S5. 
WeUh.  Eleanor  J..  ANC.  N805638. 
Wright,  Cecllle  D.,  ANC,  N808ia4. 

To  he  firtt  lieutenants 
Enstrom,  Oecar  O..  IX,  MC. 
.    Hudglns.  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  MSC.  01918939. 
Hume.  Horace  R.,  MC.  02291566. 
Hutchinson,  Rowland  A..  DC.  04070316. 
Rlter.  Charles  B..  MSC.  04016679. 
Rosen.  Arthur,  MSC.  02270643. 
Shrader.  Bemlce  M..  ANC,  N901706. 
Sowa,  Helen  B.,  ANC.  N902298. 
Symanskl,  Charles  W..  DC.  02289722.  * 

Welnert,  Charles  M.,  MSC,  01894063. 
Zlebell,  Earl  L..  MSC,  04074360. 

To  be  second  lievtenant* 
Alder,  Calvin  C.  MSC.  06700370. 
Armstrong.  Mary  P..  WAC.  L2291408. 
Borth,  Alfred  G.,  MSC,  05203503. 
Bryant,  Robert  J..  MSC,  OS285039. 
Burton,  Nelson  L..  MSC,  02293244. 
Callaway,  Mayson  A.,  Jr.,  MSC,  05300496. 
Cornwall,  Ralph  W..  MSC.  01915608. 
Ponkalsrud,  Alfred  O..  MSC,  04069867. 
Gerlnger.  Gerald  G.,  MSC.  O2288860. 
Orapp.  Robert  L.,  MSC,  05604788. 
Herlot,  Richard  M..  MSC,  04063747. 
Hull.  Donald  R..  MSC,  04059860. 
Koch,  Joseph  L.,  MSC.  04030048. 
Leeder,  Laird  G.,  Jr.,  MSC,  05201972. 
Locke,  Richard  S.,  MSC,  06204286. 
McMlnn.  Joseph  C,  MSC,  O4D40509. 
Moran,  Homer  B.,  MSC,  O4071838. 
ORourke.  Gwendolyn L..  ANC, N5701472. 
Ottcrstedt,  Charles  C.  Jr..  MSC,  04074627. 
Pantalone.  Julius  D.,  MSC,  04069441. 
Pltchford,  Thomas  L.,  MSC,  04031626. 
Pitts,  William  P.,  MSC.  02286298. 
Rothwell.  J.  C.  MSC.  03401355.  . 

Rowland.  Stanley  L..  MSC,  O5506784. 
Shaw.  Dale  L..  MSC.  04050620. 
Steele,  Billy  D.,  MSC.  05400463. 
Stensrud,  Dean  W.,  MSC,  02293236. 
Van  Nus,  Frederick.  MSC.  02104664. 
Wangemann.  Rol>ert  T.,  MSC.  O406743L. 
Young,  John  W..  Jr.,  MSC.  05300336. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
lent   in   the   Regvilar   Army  of  the   United 
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states.  In  the  grades  specified  undar  th* 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code^ 
secUons  3286.  3288,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majora 
Dryer.  Charles  W.,  01303478. 
Robinson,  Joseph  W.,  01061233. 
Stone.  Guy  E..  Jr.,  02007119. 
Trevathan.  Louis  B..  0415477. 
Worley,  Marvin  L.,  Jr..  01334087. 

To  he  captains  ^ 

AUord.  Emanuel  P.,  Jr.,  01683648. 
Anderson,  Julian  A.,  01688811. 
Crowe,  Cecil  A..  02263249. 
Dowds.  Peter  M.,  O19S0163. 
Eskes.  James  N..  01794795. 
Hawthorne,  James  D..  0977412. 
Lenz,  Daniel  A..  01881929. 
Morgan,  William  R..  Jr..  0970152. 
Oates.  Arthur  M.,  02200362. 
Payson,  Paul  M..  02200879. 
Rork,  James  R.,  01924543. 
Slnal,  Samuel  B.,  0729666. 
SklblnsU,  Stephen  S.,  01824094. 
Smith.  Adair  A..  0989459. 
Yost,  William  L.,  0965007. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Barker.  Llyle  J.,  Jr.,  04032285. 
Bessler,  Lawrence  H.,  04041258 
Blackmore,  James  R.,  04015768. 
Brlce,  Larry  M.,  04058834. 
Carlson,  Raymond  R.,  04025272. 
■     Carter.  Thomas  D..  Jr..  04034888. 
Colquhoun.  Edward  W.,  02288306. 
Curran.  Gordon  A..  02285383. 
Dlvls,  Ernest  W..  04041632. 
Dottle,  James  C,  04045303. 
Forsyth,  Robert  P..  04010889. 
Poster,  Robert  G.,  04075254. 
Proellch',  James  W.,  04024454. 
Gibson.  Jesse  B.,  04031058. 
Horgan,  Thomas  B.,  02277099. 
Lummis.  Mason  M..  O2203H7. 
Martin,  George  L..  02284354. 
McKenna,  Thomas  P.,  02282781. 
Meyer.  Raleigh  R..  Jr..  04050039. 
Rhode.  Michael,  Jr..  04029377. 
Sanunt,  Carl  J.,  04042497. 
Smith,  Hubert  O..  04059368. 
Sollnsky.  Harold,  04025186. 
Staroe,  Edward  J..  04024019. 
Stovall,  Don  O.,  01861844. 
Thomas,  Raymond  G.,  Ol  883 144. 
Trultt,  Gene  A.,  04030849. 
Upton,  Edwin  J.,  O2288590. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Adams,  Donald  D.,  05301625. 
Alden,  John  H.,  04084894. 
Alexander,  Walte^r  D.,  04085823. 
Ambrosino,  Richard  R.,  05201693. 
Baxter.  Wayne  H..  O520090S. 
Bay,  Charles  H.,  05503237. 
Beaulleu,  Gary  P.,  04066160. 
Berry,  Louie  G..  05411200. 
Biesenbach,  Donald  E.,  05400419. 
Bolt,  Richard  R.,  04060468. 
Bradley,  Robert  E.,  04049350. 
Brown.  Leonard  T.,  05301583. 
Brown,  Leroy  W.,  06504437. 
Bunn,  Edward  J.,  04071788. 
Buono,  Daniel  P..  05405090. 
Burke,  Richard  T..  04064471.  V 
Capllck,  William  J.,  05203492. 
Carlyle.  Cameron  A.,  04052949. 
Chirtea.  Michael,  Jr.,  05504714. 
Cobb.  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  05302264. 
Collier,  William  T..  04048086. 
Cronln,  Richard  P.,  04066110. 
Crum,  Raymond  H..  Jr..  O530050S. 
Cubert,  Burleigh  M.,  02267109. 
Custer,  Philip  E.,  04076813. 
Daniels,  James  W. 
Darby,  Barney  D.,  Jr..  05305248. 
Encell,  John  H..  Jr.,  04085406. 
Eppler,  Daniel  R.,  02292509. 
Gallagher,  Joseph  P.,  04063700. 
Geczy.  George.  Jr.,  04070166. 
Gibbons.  James  O..  05411137. 
Guy.  Murray  J.,  04066409. 
Halpern,  Wayne  J.,  05300099. 


Harris,  Robert  W.,  04061526. 
Heflin,  Andrew  H.,  04011576. 
Hempstead,  Edward  B.,  O5203701. 
Hickman,  Jero  L.,  O4062862. 
Horn,  Robert  C,  04066263. 
Isham,  James  A..  04045829. 
Jones.  Edwin  T..  Jr..  05303883. 
Kimball.  John  S..  04050173. 
Klein.  Hugo  L.,  05401890. 
Krahn.  Wayne  E  .  05502148. 
Loudermilk,  Roy  L..  Jr..  04076080. 
Mason.  Arther  W..  04059530. 
Mastroserio,  Joseph.  05303893. 
Mozey.  William  B..  Jr..  04058124. 
Nash.  Harold  P..  Jr..  04083381. 
O'Connor.  John  H.,  04060922. 
Okada.  Richard  P.,  04042307. 
Parker,  Jimmle  C,  04048731. 
Peake.  Hayden  B..  02290156.      . 
Phipps,  Donald  E..  04083626. 
Pickett.  John  H..  Jr.,  05400919. 
Powe,  Carl  M..  Jr..  04075437. 
Powell,  Walter  W.,  04044311. 
Pugh,  John  W.,  04060939. 
Rlggs,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  04063334. 
Roane,  Glen  wood  P.,  OI 890669. 
Roemlng.  Predrlc  E.,  04041383. 
Rundle,  Ralph  T.,  05400261. 
Schonblom.  James  E. 
Schmidt,  Guy  L.,  04066800. 
Shaffer.  Malcolm  S.,  05401138. 
Smith.  Billy  V..  05503512. 
Smith,  Samuel  E.,  01876380. 

•  Staples.  Frederick  B.,  05400846. 

•  Taylor.  Billy  H.,  04083479. 
Tuszyynskl.  Andrew  J..  04059473. 
Walton,  Elmer  L.,  05407723. 
Weaver,  George  E..  01887226. 
Wesel.  Robert  M.,  04086007. 
Wilson.  Frederick  C.  04062328. 
Wolfe.  William  D.,  04044562. 
Yoho,  Rcbert  O.,  04069461. 
Yoos,  Robert  E.,  04065771. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

Anderson,  Robert  C.  04055812. 

Clark.  Albert  V.,  04043441. 

Ettershank.  John  P..  Jr.,  0228496S. 

Everett,  Paul  P.,  03059357. 

Harding,  Richard  M.,  02287060. 

Harrell.  Ralph  E.,  01942094. 

Hayes.  Quentln  O..  04022061. 

Klenltz,  John  E.,  04022971.  , 

Magulre,  Francis  N.,  02285019. 

Salemme,  Robert  A.,  01941797. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary studenu  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3286,  3286,  3287 
and  3288: 


Belcher,  David  R. 
Cragun,  John  R. 
Crow,  Kenneth  E. 
Dupuy,  Lloyd  C. 
Field,  Richard  W. 
Gibbons.  Robert  B. 
Hansen,  Louis  J. 
Harris,  Jon  N. 
Hlggs,  Richard  H. 
Hill,  William  R. 
Jackson,  Thomas  C. 
Jensen,  Richard  W. 
Kennan,  James  S. 


Klelman.  Roger  W. 
Kutscha.  Norman  P. 
Laird.  Stewart  W. 
Moore.  Claude  P. 
Moore,  Douglas  B. 
Payne,  John  C. 
Pittman,  Thurman  M. 
Pollock.  Archie  D..  Jr. 
Simpson,  Calbrleth  L., 

Jr. 
Slsler.  Gary  L. 
Smith,  Donald  W. 
Tucker,  Tracy  W.' 


The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3286, 
3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

Adair,  Meredith  R.         Adams,  William  K. 
Adams,  Charles  M.,  Ill  Adelmann,  Walter  J. 
Adams,  Hunter  W.         Agee,  Damon  W..  Jr. 
Adams,  Joseph  P.,  in  Allies,  Craig  R. 
Adams,  Melvin  M.  Albertson,  William  D. 


Albrecht.  Edward  D. 
Albright.  John  N. 
Aldrich,  Wllbert  H. 
Allbee.  John  R. 
Alley,  Prank  M..  Jr. 
Amldon.  Bert  C. 
Amyx.  Jack  P. 
Anderson.  Barrie  W. 
Anderson.  Jay  B. 
Anderson.  Morris  D. 
Anderson.  Richard  J. 
Andrews.  John  W. 
Angolia.  John  R. 
Antici.  Edwin  M. 


Brault.  Francis  M. 
Breedlove.  Joe  J. 
Brent.  John  J..  Jr. 
BresUn.  Frederick  C. 
Brlgham.  Donald  P. 
Brinkley.  James  W. 
Brooks.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Broullon,  Anthony  J. 
Brown.  Bobby  P. 
Brown.  George  R..  Jr. 
Brown.  Melvin  H. 
Brown.  Patty  E. 
Brown.  Paul.  Jr. 
Brown,  Richard  L. 


Arbogast.  Alfred  A.,  Jr. Browne,  Robert  J. 


Archibald.  Harold  R 
Argrett.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Aucoin.  Alvln  S. 
Auman,  Richard  H. 
Auyong.  Stephen  K.  H 
Avant.  Thomas  L. 
Ayers,  James  E. 
Baker.  David  G. 
Bareiss.  David  A. 
Barmore.  Frederick  B.. 

Jr. 
Barnard.  Robert  H. 
Barnes.  William  R. 
Barnett.  Charles  I 
Barnett,  James  R. 
Barnett,  John  R. 
Barratt,  Richard  H. 
Barreca,  Nicholas  E 
Barrett,  Peter  J. 
Barrett.  Richard  J. 
Barrett.  William  M. 
Barring  ton,  David 
Barros,  John  J. 


Browne.  William  J. 
Brownfield.  Boyd  J. 
Brumfield.  Ike  S. 
Bruner,  William  M. 
Buchanan,  Gale  A. 
Buchanan.  William  J., 

Jr. 
Buckley.  Benjamin  C. 

Jr. 
Buckner,  James  L. 
Buffaloe.  Laurence  W. 
Bunter.  Walter  A..  Jr. 
Bures.  Raymond  A. 
Jr.Burkholder.  Robert  D. 
Burley.  Earl  B. 
Burns.  Robert  R. 
Butcher.  Robert  P. 
Byrd,  Charles  R. 
Byrd,  James  B. 
Calhoun.  George  H. 
Callahan.  Joel  T. 
CalTln,  John  H. 
Campt>ell.  John  R.,  Jr. 


Barrowman.  Thomas  Jcampl.  FrancU  V. 


Bartlett.  Guy  W. 
Barton.  Charles  D. 
Bassett.  Lowell  R. 
Batcheler.  George  B. 
Bates.  John  H..  Jr. 
Bayonet.  Natalio  P. 
Beach.  David  R. 
Beall,  George 
Beasley,  John  D.,  in 
Beatty,  Robert  B. 
Bechtler.  Alfred  N. 
Becker.  John  B. 
Behle.  Edward  H. 
Bell.  David  A. 
Bellaver,  Richard  P. 
Benson,   Frederick 
in 

Benwitz.  Richard  A. 
Berry,  Thomas  B. 
Beru,  Thomas  L. 
Best.  David  M. 
Bettencourt, 

G. 
Bicknell.  Hilton  B. 
Biles.  Raymond  Q. 
Bingham.  Keith  P. 
Bird.  John  J. 
Blrrane.  John  H. 
Bisbey,  Jay  B. 
Bishop,  Edward  L. 
Bishop,  John  C. 


Carlisle,  Allen  D. 
Carlisle,  Robert  IC. 
Carrara.  Paul  J.       { 
Carroll.  Edward  J. 
Carter,  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
Cartwright.  Bdward  L.. 

Jr. 
Oartwrlght.  Peter  A. 
Cathey.  Bdwin  M. 
Catron.  George  R. 
Catlneau.  William  J. 
Chester,  Guy  K. 
Chew.  Frank  8. 
Chrlstianson. 
Raymond  O. 
Childrey,  Albert  B.,  m 
Chittenden.  Ward*  P. 
Claggett.  Larry  W. 
Clark.  George  M. 
Clark,  Jack  T. 
,^  Clark.  Marlon  A. 
Ronald eiark.  Thomas  F. 
Clarke,  Peter  W, 
Clarke.  Samuel,  Jr. 
Clement,  Joe  M. 
Clifton.  James  A. 
Coffman.  Joe  P. 
Cole,  James  R. 
Cole,  Samuel  B.,  IT 
Collins,  Francis  B..  Jr. 
Concepclon,  Ernest  P. 


S., 


Blake,  Billy  N.  ^ 

Blakemore.     Vaughan^^l^y-  ^^^^  ' 
A.,  Jr  -"i-~   »-w_  « 


Blasco,  Andrew  P. 
Blevins,  Virgil  E. 
Boerschel.  August  P. 
Boles,  Wayne  T. 
Bond. John  A. 
Boos.  Philip  D.,  Jr. 
Borgmann.  Wayne  A. 
Borstorff ,  Allan  R. 
Boston,  Louis  J. 
Boterf.  Chester  A.,  Jr. 
Boucher.  Arthur  G. 
Bowser.  William  H. 
Boyd.  James  R. 
Boyle,  Clarence  B. 
Boysen.  John  H. 
Braithwaite,  David  A. 
Branscome,  Dexter  A., 

m 

Brauer.  David  P. 


Conlon,  John  P. 
Connors.  Francis  X.  K. 
Contl.  Richard  N. 
Cook.  Grady  W. 
Oooley,  Russell  B.,  m 
(Xx^r,  Russell  E. 
Cop)e,  Robert  C. 
Cosby,  Andrew  D. 
Coughlln,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
Coyle,  Jonathan 
Craig,  Hal  N. 
Cramer,  Parker  D. 
Cranford.  George  IC 
Craven.  Ronald  E. 
Crotchett,  Howard  B. 
Crowe,  Donald  P. 
Crowe,  John  S. 
Curbow,  Stanton  I^ 
Curran.  Martin  D. 
Curtis,  George  R. 


Curtis,  Thomas  A. 
D'Agosto.  Blchard  N. 
Dague,  Paul  B. 
Dahlll.  John  B. 
Dalker,  Donald  A. 
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Bvans.  WUliam  U..  Jr. 
Fahringer,  Robert  H. 
Pall,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Parley.  John  C. 
Felsher,  Edwin  H.,  Jr. 


Dalhauaaer,  Robert  W.  Fernandez.  Robert  A. 
Daniel.  Howard  D.,  Jr.   Ferrara,  Richard  K. 
Darden,  Norman  D.,  Jr. 
Davidson.  Charles  N. 


Davis.  Peter  A. 
Dawson.  Lawrence  S. 
De  Pablo,  Richard  A. 
De  Ford.  Dale  D. 
DeGrant.  Robert  L. 
De  Lauder.  WllUam  B 
Del  Buono.  John  A. 
Delllnger,  George  C. 
DeMartini.  Frank  J.. 

Jr. 
Denham.  Robert  B. 
Dennis.  John  A. 
Dent.  Fred  C,  Jr. 
des  Granges.  Jacques 

F.  G. 
Dewey,  Lawrence  R.. 

Jr. 
Dewey.  WUliam  D. 
De  Young,  Thomas  A. 
Dickson.  Carroll  Z. 
Dlehl.  Thomas  B. 
Dietrich.  RegU  P.,  Jr. 
Dlggins.  Kevin  J. 
Dlx.  James  A. 
Doherty.  Martin  C. 
Dolbler.  Walter  H..  Jr. 
Doles.  James  A. 
Domal.  Stanley  J. 
Donaldson,  Orlow  B.. 

Ill 
Donaldson,  Ronald  J. 
Dunato,  Paul  A. 
Donnelly.  Raymond 

E.  Jr. 
Dooly.  Billy  B. 
Doss,  Lorenxo  M. 
Dougherty.  Harry  M. 
Dowdey.  Charles  F. 
Downey.  Hal  W. 
Downing.  William  R. 
Doyle.  Vincent  J. 
Drosdeck.Jobn  S.,  Jr. 
Duchln.  Ronald  A. 
Dudas.  Ronald  B. 
Dugas.  Sidney  P. 
Dukes.  Donald  L. 
Dumas.  George  C. 
Dumas,  Jesse  O. 
Duncan.  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Dunlop.  David  R. 
Dunn.  David  A. 
Dunn.  John  R. 
Dunnington,  Warren 

H. 
Durham.  James  M. 
Durham.  Thomas  P., 

Ill 
Eady.  William  D. 
Economos.  Chris  N. 
Edison.  Robert  G. 
Eward.  Harry  J. 
Edwards.  Aubrey  H., 

Jr. 
Edwards,  Donald  E. 
Edwards,  J.  C.  Jr. 
Eger,  Ronald  K. 
Kggleston.  Carl  B. 
Elche,  Jon  J. 
Eiswerth.  Vernon  E. 
Eltel.  George  L.,  Jr. 
Ellison,  William  B. 
Emery.  Bruce  W. 
Endicott.  Wlllard  B. 
England,  DeibertL.. 
Sr. 

Enlx.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Epstein,  David  O. 
Erbe,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 
Errlckson,  Robert  B. 
Erwln.  Lyal  H. 
Eskrldge.  Robert  J. 


Perraro,  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Ferris.  Lowell  D. 
Fields,  Charles  O. 
Fields,  William  R  ,  Jr. 

Finch,  Vernon  D. 

Finney,  Essex  £.,  Jr. 

Fisher,  Gordon  L. 

FUhkln,  Douglas  B. 

Flanders,  George  W. 

Fleming.  Blaine  T. 

FlltcraXt.  Stanley.  Jr. 

Fluke.  Eugene  C. 

Pogarty.  Daniel  C. 

Fontana.  Robert  G. 

Foster.  James  E. 

Fox.  Joseph  M. 

Fraase.  William  K. 

Franklin,  Robert  L. 

Frazl^r.  Larry  D. 

Freilelr.  John  J. 

Frem.  Harvey  J. 

Frey.  Evan  C. 

Friauf .  Gerald  F. 

Frlesz.  Leonard  L. 

Prlschkorn.  George  K. 

Fudge.  Eugene  E. 

Gallagher.  Robert  J. 

Galon JExlqulel  B.  M.. 
Jr. 

Gantt,  John  R. 

Garrett.  Robert.  U 

Garvin.  Jerry  M. 

Gaulke.  Gary  L. 

Gayler,  James  M. 

Gegner.  William  R. 

Gehler,  Donald  C. 

Genova.  Anthony  T. 

Gessner.  Charles  J.  B. 

Gettle.  Kenneth  L. 

Getz.  Dw^ne  E. 

Gblrardinl.  Rowe  A. 
Glbbs,  Nelson  P. 
GlUespie.  John  J. 
Glrard,  John  E. 
Glraudo.  Robert  A. 
Gleason.  Jamas  B. 
Glenn,  Robert  W. 
Ooodwyue.  Charles  O. 
Goring.  Richard  H. 
Gorman.  Patrick  H. 
Gossett,  John  T. 
Ooyette.  WUliam  J. 
Grassl,  Robert  H. 
Grayson,    Eugene    H., 

Jr. 
Greco,  John  D. 
Greene,  Therman  R. 
Greenwood,  Everett  O. 
Greeson.  James  H. 
Gregg.  WUliam  O. 
Orenler,  Alfred  P. 
Grenke,  WUliam  C. 
Grooms.  Jimmy  R. 
Grout,  Harold  P. 
Groves,  Charles  D. 
Ouazzo,  William,  Jr. 
Gunerman,  Howard  B. 
Guy.  Warren  J..  Jr. 
Haas,  George  C. 
Hagerty,  Harve  J. 
Hall.  Prajik  P.,  Jr. 
Hall.  James 
Hall.  Lawrence  B. 
Hamll,  Richard  C. 
Hamilton.  Carl  M..  Jr. 
HammlU.  WiUiam  R. 
Hand,  Richard  M. 
Hardy.  James  M. 
Harmon,  Donald  O. 
Harper,  James  R. 
Harris,  Arnold  P. 
Harris.  Bobby  R. 
narrower,  Bruce  T. 
Haselton,  Hunter  Q. 


Hawes,  Velpeau  B.,  Jr, 
Hawley.  WllUam  C. 
Hayes,  Richard  D. 
Hayes.  Richard  B. 
Hays,  Robert  O. 
Heberle.  Charles  J. 
Hedges.  John  W. 
Begerllch.  Robert  L. 
Henderson.  John  8. 
Henrlques, 

B. 
Henry,  Charles  W 
Henry,  William  J. 
Hepler,  James  M. 
Hepler,  Leslie  J. 
Herman.  Gene  L. 
Hesch,  RusseU  J. 
Heslln,  Robert  E.  J. 
Hlgashlonna.  Ryokichl 


Hill,  Alden  V. 

Hill.  Ridings  L. 

Hill.  WUliam  V..  Jr. 

HUsmeier.  Allen  E. 

Himsel.  Kenneth  W. 

Hinrlchs.  Donald  M. 

Hlnterlelter,  David  O 

Hlntze.  Richard  A. 

HotMir.  Basil  J. 

Hobson.  Rot>ert  L. 

Hodges.  PhiUp  O. 

Hoffman.  Jason  G. 

Hogan,  David  C. 

Hogan,  Jerry  H. 

Holder,  Keimeth  A. 

Holman,  Donald  H 

Holohan.  John  P.,  Jr. 

Honan,  Francis  B. 

Home,  Charles  H. 

Home,  Douglas  S. 

Horton,  Franklin  N. 

Horton,  WUliam  R. 

Houston.  Samuel  B. 

Howard,  James  D. 

Howe.  Robert  D. 

Huggln,  Benjamin  A. 

Huggtns,  Bobby  R. 

Humberd.  David  R. 

Humbert.  David  W. 

Humes,  Walter  W. 

Humphreys,  Robert  R 

Humphries,  John  P. 

Hunter,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Hunt,  Olen  V.,  Jr. 

Huskinson, 
M.,  Jr. 

Ikstrums,  Janls 

Ilg,  Robert  J. 

Imhof ,  William  A. 

Inglett,  Robert  A. 

Inman,  Terence  B. 
Innee,  Douglas  D. 
Irclnk,  Paul  L. 
Irons,  Richard  L. 
Irvin.  Lee  P. 
Irvine,  Raymond  G., 

Jr. 
Ivey.  Donald  J. 
Ivey,  WllUam  L. 
James,  James  D. 
James,  Theodore  K. 
Jardine,  John  W. 
Jary,  Roland  S. 
Jayne,  Robert  K.,  Jr. 
Jefferson.  Harvey  P. 
Jenkin.  WlUlam  K. 
Jenkins,  James  H. 
Jenkins,  Joe  E. 
Jensen,  Jerald  D. 
Jeruigan,  Earl  J. 
Jett,  Carl  O.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Charles  C 
Johnson,  Dean  B. 
Johnson,  Donald  O. 
Johnson,  Edward  O, 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Harold  D. 
Johnson.  John  W. 
Johnson,  Stanley  B. 
Jolly,  Robert  D. 
Jones,  Alva  B..  Jr. 
Jones,  Elwood  M. 


Jones,  Gary  W. 
Jones,  John  O. 
Jones,  Jxillas  B. 
Jones,  WUliam  8. 
Jones.  Roland  A. 
Jordan.  0«orge  W.,  Jr. 
Jordan,  Josef  C,  Jr. 
Joyce,  John  H. 
Jimler.  Bdward  J. 
Richmond  Jurkowich,  Oec»-ge  J. 
Kaneko,  Roy  T. 
Kaplan,  Kenneth 
Karl,  Edward  V. 
Karp.  John  C.  Jr. 
Kawano.  Kenneth  I. 
Kehler,  Paul  R. 
KeU.  Wallace  A. 
Kellenberger,  WU- 
liam E. 


Jr. 


Kellock.  David  E. 
Kelly.  Patrick  J. 
Kengla.  Charles  A. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
Kerns.  John  A. 
Key,  Gilbert  N. 
Keyes.BUlyO. 
Kldd,  Paul  D. 
Killheffer.  Peter  H. 
Kim.  Calvin  D.  S. 
Klmber.  Harold  W. 
Klmura.  Michael  M. 
King,  Thomas  R..  Jr. 
Klrby,  Ernest  R. 
J'-Klrchmler,  Raymond 

8.  II 

Kirk,  Francis  D. 

Kirk.  Michael  K. 

Klttelberger.  Ken- 
neth P. 

Klaesius,  Roger  K. 

Kleese,  Gene  D. 

Kline.  Gary  L. 

Knowles,  Stanley  W. 

Kobayashi.  Ralph  K. 

Kodama,  Lester  T. 

Koepfer,  Donald  J. 

Kolin,  Raymond  A. 

Koon.  Carl  B. 

Kornberger,  Charles 
M. 

Kornegay,  BiUy  H. 

Kramer,  Leo  A.,  Jr. 
WUliam  Krlbs,  Billy  R. 

Krlzan,  WUUam  A. 

Kroencke,  James  B. 

Kuehl,  James  L. 
Kuhns,  James  A. 
Kushner.  John  R. 

Lacy,  WUliam  J. 
Lagana,  John  J.,  Jr. 
LaPrance,  Richard  B. 
Lai,  Leonard  S.  Y. 
Lamarque,  Ruben  A., 

Jr. 
Lammons.  Jay  L. 
LaMura,  Edward  L. 
Lanphear,  Paul  J. 
Lawlor,  James 
Lawson,  Thomas  E. 
Layton,  Charles  M. 
Ledbetter.  Homer  M., 

Jr. 
Ledbetter,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Le  Donne,  Frederick 
Lee.  Bruce  L. 
Lehman,  Robert  A. 
Leltsen.  Thomas  R. 
Leland.  Harold  L. 
Lewis,  Thomas  8. 
Ltd,  Dennis  W. 
Lilliquist,  WlllUm  B. 
limmer,  Ralph  D. 
Linden,  Albert  H.,  Jr. 
Uoyd,  Harris  H. 
liockwood.  Charlss  L, 
Long.  Anthony 
Long,  Gary  D. 
Lookabaugh.  Albert  It. 
Loop.  NoweU  E. 
Lord,  Charles  B. 


Losa,  Oene  A. 
Love,  David  T. 
Love,  James  B. 
LoveU,  Don  K. 
Lovell.  James  A. 


Meyrlck,  Joseph  8. 
MichetU,  Denis  A. 
Mickey,  Ftarrest  R. 
MUytuck,  Robert,  Jr. 
Miley.  John  R. 


Luglnslaad.  WUliam  O.  Miller.  Cart  J 
Lynch,  Robert  J.  MUler,  Harold  B.,  Jr, 

Lyttle,  Harry  D.,  Jr.       MUler.  Ralph 
MacArthur.  Douglas  B.  MiUer,  Ronald  A. 
MacGregor.  Barry  O..    Miller,  Thomas  H. 

Jr. 
Maclnnls.  David  N. 
Mackoff,  Roger  L. 
MacWUUe.  Donald  M., 

Jr. 


Madden,  WUliam  L. 
Madigan,  John  B. 
Magee,  Michael  C. 
Magee.  WlUlam  8.,  Jr. 
MagUl,  John  A. 
Maher,  Edward  J. 
Mahurln,  Larry  R. 
Manderson,  Ivor  C. 
Manderville,  Bernard 

P..  Jr. 
Manley.  Barry  L, 
Mann,  Marlon  E..  Jr. 
Mapes,  Plerson  O. 
Marano,  John  C. 
Marcotte.  Leo  R. 
Markofskl.  Donald  R. 
Marley,  Ronald  W. 
Maroscher.  Albert  O. 
Marshall.  Jerry  V. 
Martin.  Charles  J.  in 
Martin.  Richard  H. 
Martinelll,  Aldo  R. 
Martinson,  Jurl 
Marwltz.  Carl  E. 
Masel.  Walter  S. 
Mason,  Donald  R. 
Masotti,  James  J. 
Mast,  PbilUp  K. 
Masuo,  Rol}ert  H. 
Matchette,  Claude  R. 
Matheson,  Kent  D. 
Mathis.  Douglas 


MilU.  Gary  L. 

Minor,  Richard  E 

Mitchell,  Charles  C. 

Mitchell,  John  R. 

Moeller,  Lawrence  B. 

Montgomery,  David  B. 

Montgomery,    Horace, 
Jr. 

Moore,  Donald  P. 

Moore,  John  W. 

Moorhead,  John  H. 

Moosberg,  John  B. 

Moran,  Robert  B. 

Moreland.  Harry  W. 

Morgan,  Sydney  H. 
Morttz.  Thomas  W. 
MorrUl,  Edward  D. 
Morris.  Gecn^ge  A. 
Morrison,   Donald  C.  < 
Morrison,  Richard  C. 
Morrison,  Robert  C.    • 
Moses,  Johnny  M. 
Mosher,  Barry  R. 
Moeher,  Dale  8. 
Mosher,    Robert.    L. 
Motley,  James  B. 
Mountel.  William  E. 
Mueller,  Harold  B. 
MuUman.  Raymond  P. 
Murata,  Mark  M. 
Murkison.  Eugene  C. 
Murphy.  Hugh  T. 
Myers,  Marvin  O. 
Nash,  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Nash,  IX>nald  B. 
Neal.  Samuel  L.,  Ji-.  ' 
Nelson,  Carl  W. 


i 


Matteo.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.  Ne'.son.  Robert  L. 
Mataeder,  Clarence  J.   Neuberger    Kir?:  M 
Maughan,  Richard  R.   NeweU,  Larry  C. 
Mauro.  Donald  J.  Newman,  Richard  C, 

Mausshardt,  Donald  B. Nichols,  WUUam 
Maxwell,  Michael  W.         ^,  j/. 
Mays,  Aldlne  M..  Jr.       Nien'dor'f .  Lynn  R. 
Mays.  James  L.  Niven.  Charles  P. 

McAlpln,  George  R.,  Jr. Nolen,  James  T. 
McCartt.  WUliam  O.      North,  John  R. 
McCloy,  John  J.  U         Nugent,  Richard  O. 
McCue,  Bernard  A.        Oakes.  William  E. 
McCuUough,  Overton 


H 

McCullough,  WUliam 

G.,  Jr. 
McCune,  John  C. 
McDanlel.  Everett  8. 
McDowell.  Edwin  L. 
McElrath,  WUUam  L., 

Jr. 
McFadden,  John  H. 
McFadden,  PhiUip  L. 
McGowan,  Oliver  W. 
McKay,  James  M..  Jr. 
McKenna,  Jerry  D. 
McLaughlin,  Edward  J 
McLeod,  Roy  O. 
McNabb.  Jerry  W. 
McNichols,  WUliam  J. 
McNutt,  Joel  W. 
McPeek,  Donald  P.,  Jr. 
Meador,  Eddie  D. 
Medley,  Ted 
Megehee,  Daniel  B. 
Melnlk,  Walter,  Jr. 
Melton.  Thomas  L. 
Menner,  WUliam  R. 
Mentor,  John  L. 
Mercadante,  Richard 

T. 
Merchant,  Don  L. 
Merchant.  Jantes  L. 
Merskl.  Norman  R. 
Metcalf ,  Ronald  C. 


Oberdeck,  Martin  K. 
O'Connell,  Thomas  R. 
O'Connor,  John  P. 
Offutt,  Edward  W. 
Ogden,  Gregory  T. 
O'Keefe,  Edward  T.. 

Jr. 
Oldham,  Theodore  H. 
diver.  Homer  D. 
Oliver,  Robert  T. 
Olson,  Kenneth  R. 
ONelll,  Daniel  J. 
Oppenlander,  Robert 

W. 
Orr.  John  B. 
Orr.  Paul  F. 
Orth,  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Ott,  John  6. 
Ouimet,  WlUiam  C,  • 

Jr. 
Owens,  Augustus  Ik 
Palsha,  Robert  J.   ' 
Pangman.  James  K. 
Papazoglou,  Peter 


Pappas.  Constantlne    t^ 

P. 
Pare.  Clermont  P. 
Paris,  John   M. 
Parker,  Robert  W. 
Parsons,  WUliam  W. 
Pasternak.   Dexter   J. 
Pattison,  John  A. 
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Patton,  Barry  O.  Sattler,  Howard  E. 

Patton.  William  L.,  Jr.Savas,  Ronald  D. 
PawUk,  Eugene  A..  Sr.Scarborougli,  John  M. 
Payne.  Herbert  M.,  Jr.Schaubacb,  Oeorge  E^ 
Pearce,  Carl  A.  Jr. 

Perreault,  William  J.  Scheel.  Clarence  A. 
Perry,  Lioyd  M.  Scherz,  James  P. 

Person,  James  L.  Schlano.  Louis  J. 

Pesquelra,  Richard  E.  Schlapak,  Benjamin  R. 


Petxlc,  John  A. 
Peyton,  John  H. 
Pfann,  Bruce  W. 
Phlfer,  Thomas  K. 
Pierce.  Harlan  L. 
Pierce,  James  8. 
Pierpan,  Henry  J. 
Pierre.  Russell.  Jr. 
Pletrowlcz,  Stephen  R. 
Plhl.  Donald  S. 
Pike,  Gerald  D. 
Pike,  James  C. 
Pike,  Thurston  E. 
Plncus,  Ronald 
Plngry,  Thomas  E. 
Plpla.  John  F. 
Plshoh.  Nicholas  E. 
Pistole,  Robert  O. 
Plachy.  Roger  J. 
Ploudre,  Oeorge  W., 

n 

Poe.  Thurel  J.,  Jr. 
Poitras.  Michael  F. 
Polansky,  Victor  L. 
Pomponlo,   Arthur 
Poole.  Buddy  J. 
Pope,  Morgan  D. 
Posey,  Dudley  M. 
Powers,   James  8. 
Pressley,  Ronnie  J. 
Proe,  John  D. 
Pullig.  Jackie  N. 
Raffaele,  Eugene  J. 
Rafferty,  Joseph  V. 
Rapaport,  Benjamin 
Rasmussen.  Robert  B. 
Ratcllfle,  John  P. 
Ray.  Harry  D.,  Jr. 
Reddln.  Thomas  E. 
Reed.  John  W. 
Reuter.  Nell  O. 
Rewerts.  David  G. 
Reynolds,  Buddy  L. 
Rhoads.  Milton  D. 
Rhynsburger,  Robert 

B. 
Richard.  Virgil  A. 
Richards,  Arthur  E., 

Ill 
Ricketts,  Donald  D. 
Rinard.  John  W. 
Ringmacher.  Nelson  E 

Jr. 
Rizzi,  Walter  J. 


Schley.  Robert  L. 

Schllevert,  James  W. 

Schmid,  Karl  F. 

Schneebeck,  Gene  A. 

Schneeweis,  Harold  N. 

Schor.  Stephen  H. 

Schultz.  Alvin  L. 

Schumaker,  Theodore 
A. 

Schuster,  Jon  N. 

Schutz,  Ronald  C. 

Schwartz.  Daniel 

Scott,  Walter  3. 

Scott.  William  A. 

Seaver,  James  R. 

Seller,  Robert  B. 

Seitz.  John  A..  Ul 

Self,  Charles  R. 

Selman.  Steven  E. 
,     Seuf  ert,  Gary  L. 

Sewell,  Stephen  H.,  Jr. 

Shannon,  David  H. 

Sharkey,  William  P. 

Shaw,  Terrence  L. 
M.Sheedy.  Louis  W. 

Shepard.  Philip  G. 

Shephard,  David  A.  C. 

Sherard.  Rufus  C. 

Sherrell.  Wilson  J. 

Shouse,  Delbert  P. 

Shroyer,  Phillip  M. 

Siebert.  Edward  M. 
•Slebert,  Fred  H.,  Jr. 

Sillers.  Bruce  D. 

Silva.  Warren  R. 

Simpson,  LeOren 

Slsterman,  Lawrence  E. 

Skamser,  Harold  P.,  Jr. 

Sklnkle,  LeRoy  W. 

Skopic.  Charles  E. 

Slattery.  Frank  P..  Ill 

Slaughter.  John  C. 

Slayton,  Emmett.  Jr. 

Slifer.  Richard  D. 

Smith,  Charles  E. 

Smith.  Conrad  M. 

Smith.  Glenn  A..  Ill 

Smith.  James  E. 

Smith,  Jarvls  E. 

Smith,  Joseph  H. 

Smith,  Roger  W. 

Snable.  Gary  L. 

Sobers.  Richard  E. 

Soland,  Donald  J. 


Roberts,  Forrest  E..  Jr.  Soriano,  Feliclano  P. 
Roberts.  James  E..  Jr.    Sorini.  Laurence  F..  Jr. 
Roberts.  Joel  E.  L.  Souvenir.  Melvyn  L. 

Roberts.  Philip  C.  Jr.    Sovine,  Leroy  K. 
Robertson,  Wayman  D.Sparling.  Darryl  E. 
Robinson,  Paul  R.         Sparks,  Ralph  A. 
Robinson,  Richard  R.    Spears,  James  W. 


Robinson,  Robert  R. 
Rodriguez,  Radames 
Romanlk,  Thomas 


Spengler.  William  D. 
Spera.  Francis  P. 
Spillane.  Robert  B. 


Romboski,  Lawrence  D.Spofford.  Walter  O.,  Jr. 


Romek,  Robert  R. 
Rose,  Claude  H.  Jr. 
Rosenberry,  Frank  A. 
Rounsevllle,  Richard 

G. 
Roy.  Jerry  H. 
Rugensteln,  Edgar  H. 
Ryman,  Ernest  O. 
Sabla,  Donald  M. 
Sackett,  Richard  E. 
Sadler,  Richard  C. 
Salley.  Robert  W. 
Sanders.  Clarence  B., 

Jr. 
Sandfort,  Phillip  L. 
Sands,  Robert  O. 


Springfield.  Bruce  W. 
Sroka.  Richard  M. 
Stang,  Arthur  C.  m 
Stansell.  Ernest  L..  Jr. 
Starr,  Frank  C. 
Stebbins,  Allen  F. 
Stebbins,  Ronald  S. 
Stepp.  Roderick  D. 
Stevens.  Eulin  L. 
Stewart,  Charles  M. 
Stewart.  Randall  J. 
Stewart,  Richard  W. 
Stlef>ock,  Robert  O. 
Stone,  Ronald  S. 
Straight,  Kaye  R. 
Streeter,  William  P. 


Strickland,  Derwln  T., 

Jr. 
Stroh,  George  C. 
Strother,  James  O. 
Stuart,  Robert  L. 
Stults.  Claude  L..  Jr. 
Stupal,  Ivan  S. 
Suglta.  Edwin  T. 
Sullenger.  Lawrence 

W. 
Sulllns.  William  R. 
Summers.  William  E. 
Sumner.  John  H. 
Sussman,  Michael  M. 
Suter.  William  K. 
Sweeney,  Robert  F. 
Swindells.  John  E. 
Swlnton.  Raymond  M. 
Sylvia.  Robert  F. 
Szustak,  Frank  G. 
Taylor.  Donald  C. 
Taylor.  James  E. 
Taylor.  Ralph  W. 
Taylor.  William  D. 
Teed,  Edward  L. 
Terrell.  Robert  N. 
Terry.  Norman  D. 
Terseck.  Richard  J. 
Tew.  Clyde  A. 
Thayer.  V/llllam  S. 
Thomas.  Phillip  J. 
Thomas.  Richard  C. 
Thompson,  James  P., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Paul  F.,  II 
Thompson.  Vernon  D. 
Thorstad.  Ronald  C. 
Thurln.  John  P. 
Tipka.  John  W. 
Tomczak,  Donald  J. 
Tompson.  James  D. 
Tompson.  John  C. 
Toner.  David  L. 
Toothaker.  Thomas  R. 
Townsend.  James  N. 
Trahe.  Robert  M.  W. 
Trew,  Robert  B. 
Trltaik.  Wayne  A. 
Tucker.  John  D. 
Tucker.  Spencer  C.    * 
Tudor.  Robert  W. 
Tuma.  Jimmy  W. 
Turley.  Jesse  D.,  Ill 
Turner.  Thomas  W. 
Uhler,  Robert  G. 
Ulrlch,  Joe  D. 
Urquhart,  Charles  T. 
Uyeda.  Frederick  K. 
VanDover,  James  R. 
Vanek.  David  V. 
Van  Home.  Marvin  L. 
Van  Houten,  John  B., 

Jr. 
Vaughn,  Emmet  P.,  Jr. 
Venden,  Roger  D. 
Venzke,  Gene  A. 
Vernot,  Robert  D. 
Vlncl,  Joseph  F. 
Vines,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Vines,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Vlnett,  Peter  A. 
Voos,  Melvln  H. 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Peter  G.  Abdalla  Raymond  J.  Art 

Gordon  E.  Abercrom-    Richard  J.  Asafaylo 

bie  David  C.  Ascher.  Jr. 

Lloyd  H.  Adams  William  M.  L.  Asher 

Frank  M.  Adamson,  Jr.  William  L.  Assell 
Jerry  D.  Akens  George  B.  Auchy 

Carl  J.  Albrecht  Jack  B.  Austin 

Edward  E.  Alexander,    Donald  D.  Babcoek 


Wacloff,  Robert  L. 
Wagner,  William  H. 
Walt.  William  M. 
Walczak,  Sylvester.  Jr. 
Waldrop,  John  C. 
Wall.  Kenneth  L. 
Wall.  William  J..  Jr. 
Wallace.  Malcolm  K.  R. 
Wallace.  Pete 
Waller.  Calvin  A.  H. 
Walls.  Richard  B. 
Walsh.  Daniel  P. 
Ward.  Alan  W. 
Weaver.  John  R. 
Webb.  James  M..  Jr. 
Webb.  Jesse  H..  Jr. 
Webb.  Waldo  R. 
Weeks.  Joseph  P. 
Weeks.  William  J..  Jr. 
Weening,  Otto 
Welch,  John  A. 
Welker.  John  J. 
Wells,  James  L. 
Wells.  Robert  M. 
Welsh,  Gary  P. 
West.  David  L. 
Westgard.  William  C. 
Wheeler.  Roger  J.,  Jr. 
White.  William  L..  Jr. 
Whiteside.  Jerry  E. 
Whitley.  Henry  G..  Jr. 
WhlttaU,  Herbert  V. 
Whltworth,  David  C. 
Wldder,  David  J.  W. 
Wlgton.  Ronald  E. 
Wilder,  William  B..  Sr. 
Wllkerson.  Edwin  A. 
Wllklns,  Robert  E. 
Williams.  Alex  E. 
Williamson.  Alan  R. 
Wilson.  Carroll  R. 
Wilson.  Henry  W. 
Wilson,  Loren  D..  Jr. 
Wilson,  Martin  L. 
Windham.  William  J. 
Wlnebarger.  Marion  C. 
Winford.  Billy  G. 
Winn,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Winter.  Maurice  G. 
Wolf.  Wilbur  E.,  Jr. 
Wolpert,  Robert  A. 
Womack,  Willard  A. 
Woodhouse,  Donald  L. 
Woods.  Roy  S..  Jr. 
Woodworth.  Glenn  M. 
Workman,  Willard  M., 

Jr. 
Wright.  Willie  P. 
Wrlgley.  John  B. 
Yates.  Cecfl  E..  Jr. 
Yates.  Richard  P. 
Yeo.  Kenneth  B.,  Jr. 
Yeosock,  John  J. 
Yersky.  Ronald  E. 
Yon.  Frank  E. 
Young.  Carl  L. 
Young,  Robert  C. 
Zahn.  Kenneth  C. 
Zajac.  Stephen  O. 
Zlerak,  Robert  A. 
Zorn.  Burl  A. 


Jr. 

Bobby  D.  Allen 
Carl  E.  Anderson 
Arthur  E.  Archam- 

bault,  Jr. 
James  J.  Arnold,  Jr. 


Roger  F.  Bacon 
John  K.  Bainbrldge 
Edward  B.  Baker,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Baker.  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Baldwin 
Stuart  F.  BaU 


Edward  K.  Bannan 
William  D.  Barkman 
Gary  L.  Barnum 
Patrick  J.  Barry 
Walter  H.  Baskin 
Jon  D.  Batchelor 
Arnold  R.  Battagllnl 
John  A.  Battenburg 
William  H.  Batts,  Jr. 
Lawrence  D.  Bauer 
Robert  H.  Beasley,  Jr. 
Robert  R.  Beaton 
Norbert  H  Bednarek 
Richard  K.  Beggs 
Howard  V.  Berkowltz 
Vernon  C.  Bloch 
Charles  W.  Blount 
John  W.  Bogle 
William  C.  Bolssenln 
Thomas  H.  Bond 
Robert  M.  Booth 
Allen  P.  Boothe 
Ronald  E.  Bostlck 
Michael  P.  Both  well 
Robert  L.  Bovey 
George  A.  Bowley 
David  H  Boyd 
Alonzo  R  Boyle 
Peter  R.  Bozao 
Daniel  B.  Branch.  Jr. 
Oeorge  E.  Bralnerd 
Joseph  A.  Brantuas 
Dennis  W.  Brezlna 
Kent  S.  Bromwell 
John  C.  Brons 
Michael  J.  Brown 
William  L.  Brown 
Malvln  D.  Bruce 
Edward  L.  G.  Bryan 
Jphn  C.  Buchanan 
John  P.  Bundarln,  Jr. 
William  S.  Burgess 
Nolan  R.  Burke 
William  S  Bush  III 
John  A.  Butterfleld 
Robert  H.  Byng 
William  T.  Cain 
Theodore  H.  Calhoon 
Terrence  J.  Camlllerl 
Donald  R.  Campbell 
Geoffrey  D.  Cant 
Clyde  A.  L.  Carter 
Frederick  W.  Carter. 

Jr. 
James  P.  Cartwrlght 
James  P.  Carwln 
Alexander  Castro.  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Cather  II 
Robert  L.  Ceres 
Philip  R.  Chamberlln 
Donald  A.  Chase 
Daniel  M.  Cheston  IV 
John  W.  Chldsey 
Keith  L.  Christensen 
Ralph  W.  Christy 
Joseph  Chullck,  Jr. 
Donald  H.  Clark 
Kent  R.  Clark 
Maurice  E.  Clark 
William  G.  Clautlce 
Wilton  R.  ClemenU 
Thomas  A.  Clif  t 
SUnley  M.  Cobb.  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Cockley 
James  E.  Collins 
John  F.  Collins 
Patrick  M.  Commons 
Raymond  T.  Connolly 
Paul  T.  Converse 
Michael  B.  Cooper 
William  R.  Corcoran 
Carl  D.  Corse.  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Cosky 
Thomas  P.  Costlgan 
John  P.  Crumpacker 
James  J.  CulUton 
Robert  S.  Cunningham 
Robert  E.  Currle 
James  M.  Curtln 
Guy  H.  Curtis  in 
Ronald  R.  Curtis 


Lee  M.  Cutler 
John  Dachofl 
Henry  F.  Daldone 
Carl  N.  Danltschek 
Paul  H.  Darby.  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Darby 
Alden  A.  Davis 
Carl  E.  Davis 
Hugh  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Davis 
Richard  S.  Davis 
Wade  L.  Davis 
John  R.  Dawdy 
Armand  G.  DeCesare 
David  A.  Denlston 
Clifford  R.  Den-Otter 
Richard  B.  Derlckaon 

ni 

Joshua  C.  Dickinson 
Ul 

Charles  P.  Dobbs 

David  P.  Doelger 

David  A.  J.  Donovan, 
Jr. 

Francis  R.  Donovan 

James  J.  Dorsey 

Frederic  G.  Dorwart. 
Jr. 

William  B.  Drake,  V. 

William  C.  Drotleff,  Jr. 

Donald  R.  Dunn 

James  V.  Dunn 

David  W.  Dyke 

Walter  T.  Dzledzic.  Jr. 

Perry  L.  Eallck 

Everett  W.  Edgerton. 
Jr. 

Gerald  E.  Egan 

Ernest  J.  Ehlers 

William  D  Ekleberry 

John  S.  Ekstrom 

George  M.  Elliott 

Richard  L.  Engel 

Grover  G.  Erlcksen 

George  E.  &lckson,  Jr. 

Cllfllord  D.  Estas 

John  A.  Estes 

Luclan  C.  Evans 

Stuart  D.  Evans 

WUUam  H.  Everett  in 

James  F.  Featherstone 

Dale  N.  Pendorf 

William  F.  Fernow 

Charles  L.  Ferris 

Tylor  Field  U 

James  R.  Fiene 

Martin  J.  Flnerty.  Jr. 

James  R.  Flnlen 
John  P.  Plrmln 

Michael  E.  Fitzgerald 

Eugene  E.  Fltzpatrick 
Jack  R.  Fllkeld 
Martin  R.  Flynn 
Noel  8.  Flynn 
Raymond  L.  Forbes.  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  P.  Ford 
Homer  L.  Franck 
Charles  G.  Frank- 

hauser 
Frank  W.  Franklin.  Jr. 
Larry  B.  Franklin 
Fred  H  Freckmann 
James  R.  Fuqua.  Jr. 
WllUam  C.  Gabrlelsen 
Thomas  H.  Gainer.  Jr. 
John  L.  Oalther 
William  B.  Garrett 
William  F.  Garrlty 
George  B.  Oarton.  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Garverlck 
Bernard  R.  Oelger 
Gary  Q.  Gelst 
David  A.  Gill 
David  8.  Gilmer 
John  S.  Glaeaer 
Barry  L.  Gordon 
Robert  C.  Gordon 
Milton  R.  Gorham.  Jr. 
Lawrence  D.  Gosen 
David  L.  Green 
John  G.  Green 
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Patrick  T.  Green 
Richard  K.  Grlffltlt 
James  E.  Grlse 
Paul  E.  Gross 
Paul  E.  Guay 
John  A.  Ounther 
David  O.  Guthrie 


David  H.  LaCagnlna 
James  B.  Lackey 
John  D.  Laferty 
JamM  C.  Langemo 
John  A.  Langford.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Larkln.  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  LaSala 


Thomas  W.  Habennas   Mitchell  L.  Lathrop 
James  M.  Haffey  John  T.  Lawler 

Raymond  D.  Hager.  Jr.  ftank  T.  Laaarchlck 


Wayne  J.  Haley 
Griffin  F.  Hamilton 


John  F.  Leder 
John  M.Leeds 


Warren  G.  F.  X.  Ham-  George   R.   Lehmberg, 

Jr. 
Adolf  O.  Lekebusch 
Hayden  L.  Leon,  Jr. 
James  F.  Leonard 
Robert  F.  Lester 
Harry  E.  Lewis 
Ulchael  H.  LewU 
John  J.  Libert 
Kent  "A"  Link 
Gordon  M.  Llttleneld 
Charles  R.  Uoyd 
Wayne  P.  Lockwood 
Wallis  "M"  Logan 
Robert  W.  Logie 
"J-  Phillip  London 
Thomas  A.  Long,  Jr. 
Wiinam  J.  Longfellow, 

Jr. 
John  E  Lovejoy 
Jerry  M.  Loveless 
Jack  W.  Lovell 
James  R.  Lowe 
Thomas  J.  Luklsh 
William  B.  McAree  H 


mond 
James  M.  Hanford 
Martin  P.  Hanson 
Robert  K.  Harmuth 
Michael  L.  Hartman 
Thomas  A.  Hassler 
John  W.  Hawthorne 
John  M.  Helges 
William  B.  Held.  Jr. 
Joseph  C.  Henderson 
Tomas  O.  Henderson 
Donald  M.  Hernon 
Hanley  E.  Heyden 
Wayne    A.   T.   Hllde 

brand 
■dward  R.  Hill 
HasselHlll.  Jr. 
John  W.  Hilt 
Milton  H.  Hoever 
John  H.  Hoey 
James  H.  Holds 
Donald  D.  Holmes 
Ben  F.  Holt,  Jr. 
William  J.  Honadle 


William  M  Honsa.  Jr.   John  J.  McCabe 
Granville  J.  Hopkins     Peter  T.  McCall 
Jerry  L.  Horacek 
Charles  A.  Hougland 
William  P.  Houley 
Anthony  E.  Hudalla 


SylvesUr    W.    McCall, 

Jr. 
David  D.  McCarthy 
Howard  E.  McCord,  Jr. 


Christopher  L.  Hudg- Jerry  P.  McDanlel 


ins 

Richard  F.  Huebner 
Harvey  P.  Huetter 


Steven  W.  McGanka 
William  R.  McOowen 
Fred  P.  Mclntyre 


Charles  L  Hughes.  Jr.  Robert  H.  McLeod 


Charles  B.  Humes 
George  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Hunter 
Robert  C.  Hurd 
Francis  P.  Hurley 
Robert  M.  Hydlnger 
Richard  L.  Ihly 
Jack  L.  Her 
John  P.  Jackson 
Jon  G.  James 
Thomas  C.  Jarvls 
Robert  L.  Jaseph 
Ronald  H.  Jesberg 
Richard  W.  Johnson 
Roland  R.  Johnson 
Rodney  K.  Johnston 
Patrick  D.  Joynt 


Jerry  C.  McMurry 
Thomas  P.  McReynolds 
Charles  J.  McVey 
Brldgmsn    A.    Mac- 
Donald 
Byron  N.  MacFarlane 
Anthony  J.  Marangonl 
Charles  F.  Marron 
Walter  W.  Marshall 
James  E  Martin 
Johnny  N.  Martin.  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Martin 
Robert  L.  Martin 
Timothy  H.  Marvin 
John  H.  Mascall 
Joseph  A.  Masterbone, 
Jr. 


Raymond  A.  Kambeitz  WUllam  O.  Matthews 


John  S.  Kanuch 
Maynard  O.  Kartvedt 
Donald  L.  KaU 
Karl  L.  Keay 
Joseph  Keeley 
David  S.  Kelly 
Robert  J.  Kelly 
William  H.  Kelly 
Carl  D  Keske 
Harry  C.  Ketta  IH 
Bradley  N.  Keyes 
Robert  K.  U.  Klhune 
Ingolf  N.  KUand.  Jr. 
B'ic  L.  Klncanon 
Judson  M.  Klncb 
John  J.  King 
Joseph  F.  King 


Henry  H  Mauc,  Jr. 
Michael  D.  Maynard 
Worman  A.  Mayo 
Albert  T.  Mays 
Lawrence  R.  Menzles 
Ftancis  M.  Meredith  n 
Arthur  Merz 
Robert  D  Michael 
Charles  P.  Miller  lU 
Richard  D.  Mllllgan 
Robert  L.  Mllner 
William  I.  Mllwee,  Jr. 
James  H.  Mlntun.  Jr. 
Howard  D   Mitchell 
John  8.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Karl  A.  Moellmer 
Milan  Moncllovlch 


MacLellan  B.  King,  Jr.  Richard  J.  Moore 
Donald  J.  Klein  Harry  E.  Morgan,  Jr. 

Samuel  J.  Knox,  Jr.       Henry  A.  Morgan,  Jr. 
Walter  H.  O  Kopp         John  P.  Morgan 
Allen  L.  J.  Krischker     Robert  V.  Morgan 
Theodore  O.  Krumm.Carleton  E.  Mott,  Jr. 
J''-  Dennis  M.  Moynahaa 

Victor  C.  Kruzic  Kevin  M.  Mulkern 


Robert  M.  Mulrooney  Lawrence  S.  Scott 
James  E.  Murphy  David  F.  Sears 

Frederick  E.  Naef .  Jr.  James  R.  Seeley 


John  E.  Nash 
Robert  A.  Nash 
John  F.  Nelah 
Patrick  J.  NelU 
Jack  R.  Nickel 
Van  K.  Nleld 
Charles  G.  Nolan 
Bruce  D.  Nordwall 
Rlcliard  J.  Noreika 
David  F.  Norwood 
John  E.  Nourle 
Silas  O.  Nunn  m 
Robert  O.  Oakes 
Vincent  Obsitnik 
Phillip    J 

Jr. 
Byron  J.  Olstad 
Frederick  A.  Olds 
Robert  O.  Oliver 
Edward  J.  ONeUl.  Jr 
John  C.  Oneto 
Francis  A.  Orr 
David  L.  Osbiim 
Marvin  R.  Osburn 


Donald  W.  Seykowskl 
Donald  Shelton 
Scott  S.  Shenton 
Furman  L.  Sheppard, 

Jr. 
Allen  M.  Shlnn,  Jr. 
David  K.  Shiverdecker 
Samuel  W.  Slgmund 
William  J.  Slivers 
Dean  M.  Slnmions 
George  T.  Slmmona 
Luther  W.  Skelton  in 
Penwick  R.  Small 
Arthur  K.  Smith,  Jr. 
O'Connell,  Badger  C.  Smith  m 
Bradley  N.  Smith 
Gary  T.  Smith 
Gibson  P.  Smith 
James  A.  Smith,  Jr. 
Rayburn  R.  Smith 
William  T.  Smoot 
Hugh  V.  Snively 
Stephen  V.  H.  Snyder 
Nelson  C.  Springer 


Everett    F.    Overman, Courtney  W.  Stanton 


Jr. 

Allan  A.  Ovrom.  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Pagnlllo 
John  A.  Paine.  Jr. 
Leslie  N.  Palmer 
Henry  W.  Papa 
Guy  C.  Parsons,  Jr. 
John  R.  Patten 
Charles  C.  Pease 
John  N.  Pechauer 


Robin  L.  SUrck 
Dcmiel  P.  Stephens 
David  H.  Stltzel  II 
Peter  C.  Stout 
Hubert  J.  StrachwitB 
Sylvan  D.  Stratton 
George  H.  Strohsaal, 

Jr. 
David  D.  Sullivan 
John  L.  Sullivan 


Lawrence  F.  Permen-Gary  R.  Susag 


ter 

Gerald  L.  Peterson 
Robert  A.  PeUtt 
William  E.  Pheris  IV 
Lawrence  C.  Pizlnger 


Walter  S.  Szczyplnski. 

Jr. 
Lee  R.  Talbert 
Peter  T.  Tarpgaard, 

Jr. 


Preston  G.  Pollock,  Jr.pfeUx  e.  Templeton 
James  K.  Poole  Alfred  A.  Thresher  n 

Philip  H.  Powers  james  F.  Tldd 

Robert  L.  Prendergast  ho1U»  J.  Tledemann. 
John  T.  Priest 


Richard  A.  Radecki 
James  E.  Ramsey 
Donald  J.  Raunlg 
Dennis  S.  Read 
Edward  G.  Redden 
Bbert  G.  Rees 
Gayle  "H"  Rees 
James  D.  Regan 
Ronald  W.  Render 
James  G.  Reynolds 
Philip  W.  Reynolds 
Hugh  W.  Rhodes 


Jr. 

Bennett  E.  Todd.  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Tomajczyk, 
Jr. 

Rodney  G.  Tomllnson 

Frederick  P.  Touch- 
stone, Jr. 

Richard  M.  Trlppe,  Jr. 

Ronald  C.  Trossbach 

David  D.  Troyer 

Daniel  M.  Truax 

Ralph  E.  Tuggle 

Gale  N.  Turner 


Roy  J.  Rice  _  .       ,^   .... 

Daniel  C.  Richardson  John  W.Tumer 
William  E.  Richard- 
son 


Herbert  B.  Richter 
Wayne  E.  Rlckman 
Robert  A.  Rlddell 
Larry  M.  Riley 
James  N.  Noberts 
John  8.  Robertson 
Richard  E.  Robinson 
Ronald  J.  Rodriguez 
Hans  M.  Roensch,  Jr. 
David  N.  Rogers 
Clifford  A.  Rose,  Jr. 
Louis  F.  Rossi 
James  B.  Rucker,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Russell 
Allen  R.  Ruth 
Thomas  A.  Ryan 
Alfred  J.  Santos,  Jr. 
John  J.  Savel.  Jr. 
Harold  E.  Saxton 
Bruce  J.  Schick 
Patrick  McG. 

Bchnatiffer.  Jr. 
Elmer  C.  Schoneman 
John  J.  Schults 
Philip  D.  Schults 
Doxjglas  R.  Scott 


Jack  H.  Udebrock 
Truxtun  Umsted 
Gerard  F.  Vami 
Robert  C.  Vasey  m 
Sidney  E.  Veazey 
Charles  A.  Vickery 
Larry  G.  Vogt 
Douglas  Volgenau 
Howard  E.  Walnwright 
Jonathan  M. 

Walnwright 
Harry  C.  Walker 
John  W.  Walker 
Donald  J.  H.  Wallace 
Robert  O.  Walls 
Louis  B.  Wardlow 
Toby  G.  Warson 
Larry  S.  Weaver 
Waldemar  C.  Weber 
Edward  C.  Webster 
Raymond  B.  Wellborn 
Howard  A.  Wells.  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Westfahl 
Gary  F.  Wheatley 
William  C.  Wheaton 
James  R.  Wheeler 
Russell  B.  Whlppe 
Verne  B.  Whitehead 


Alvin  L.  Wilderman 
Robert  C.  WUey 
Douglas  D.  Williuns, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Williams 
Robert  A.  WiUiams 
Ro^rt  J.  Wllllngham, 

Jr. 
Charles  M.  Wilson.  Jr. 
James  P.  Wilson 
Richard  F.  Winter 
William  T.  Wirth 
Charles  D.  Witt 
Roland  R.  Wommack 
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Ronald  B.  H. 
Woodaman 
Robert  R.  Wright 
Theodore  W.  Wu.  J*-, 
Walter  P.  Wynn.  Jr. 
WUUam  J.  Yaworsky 
Raymond  A.  Yenchko 
George  M.  Yerkes 
Frank  D.  Young  3d 
Howard  L.  Young,  Jr. 
James  T.  Young 
Vernon  O.  Young 
TliOmas  C.  Zacharlas 
Walter  C.  Zltzewlt* 


P, 


The  foUowlng-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  SuiH>ly  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  C.  Armour         Richard.  P.  Leisenring 
carl  A.  Bailer  Samuel  J.  Ugon.  Jr. 

WiUiam  H.  Ballard.  Jr.  John  M.  Machesky 


Thomas  H.  BUlings 
Jacob  Boltz  . 
WUIlam  H.  Branson 
John  J.  Bray,  Jr. 
Harry  J.  Brock,  Jr. 
Chester  I.  Burnett,  Jr. 
Joseph  Casasanto 
Donald  R.  Cooper 
Jay  R.  Denney 
Roger  C.  Erlckson 
Ralph  J.  Facclanl,  Jr. 
Jerome  T.  Flammger 
Roy  W.  Forsberg 
Paul  J.  Franchl 
Lynn  M.  Gantt 
Sylvester  R.  M. 

Granger 
Roljert  W.  Groom 
Rudolph  B.  HamUn 
Jonathon  J.  Hardin, 

Jr. 
Bobby  J.  Jones 
James  A.  Kelly 
Bknmett  J.  Knapp 


Robert  L.  Manly 
Frederick  W.  March 
John  P.  Meany,  Jr. 
John  A.  Moore 
Daniel  A.  O'Brien 
Donald  W.  Parker 
Leo  J.  Peck 
Donald  T.  Peters 
WUUam  B.  PoweU,  Jr. 
Howard  W.  Poxon,  Jr. 
Harry  B.  Rike  in 
Peter  J.  Schleck 
John  E.  Seeburger,  Jr. 
John  M.  Shlels 
Charles  T.  Staats 
Robert  B.  Steldle 
Michael  8.  Sturges 
Donald  D.  Thompson 
Gerald  H.  Welsh 
Michael  D.  WiUen      >   . 
John  P.  Williams 
Joe  B.  Wright 
Howard  B.  Yeager 
Richard  8.  Zembrzhskl 


Harry  J.  P.  Korrell.  Jr,  Richard  E.  ZscheUe 
Donley  D.  Kubasch        Alexander  E.  Zuntag 
Steven  C.  Lamphear 

The  fcdlowing-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


David  E.  Bottorff 
John  L.  Dettbam 
Thomas  H.  Emsley 
Jon  R.  Ives 
Julian  M.  F.  Kau 
John  A.  LaFond 
Richard  W.  Laton 
Roger  G.  Martin 

The  following -named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy,  svbject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Delmont  J.  Monarch. 

Jr. 
James  H.  Osborn 
Robert  L.  Preston 
Paul  A.  Thornton 
Peter  S.  VanNort 
Rlctiard  Y.  Wisenbaker 


Alex  Anckonie 
Robert  C.  Arnold 
James  L.  Bast 
OcM-don  W.  Bawden 
WUUam  F.  Bearden 
Emerson  H.  Bell.  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Blake. 
David  8.  Bloxsom 
Brian  F.  Bremer 
Alan  G.  Brown 
Byron  "W"  BueU 
Jerome  V.  Burchett 
Wayne  R.  Campbell 
Thomas  R.  Chandler 
Thomas  P.  Danam 
Robert  H.  Dlefen- 
'    bacher 

Thomas  G.  n-eeman 
John  O.  Griffith 
Matthew  B.  Healey 
Marie  D.  Hewett 
WUIlam  F.  Hicks 


Richard  W.  Hoff 
Robert  E.  Hiwkins 
Robert  D.  Johnson 
Richard  J.  Kuebler 
Alan  I.  McCone,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  MacEwen 
John  F.  Neese 
George  A.  Nelson 
William  C.  OsEwald 
Charles  E.  Peterson 
Robert  S.  Rand 
James  F.  Rappolt 
Charles  F.  Selbold 
George  M.  Smith,  Jr. 
Harvey  D.  Smith,  Jr. 
James  W.  Sole 
Leslie  Stoessl 
James  R.  Stratton 
Roy  S.  Swanner 
Stanley  P.  Thompson 
Robert  B.  Wheeler 
Robert  F.  Zimels 


The  following-named  (civilian  eoUege 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenants 
(Junior   grade)    and    temporary   lieutenants 
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In  the  Medical  Corps  of  tlie  Navy,  *ubj«ct  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  hy  law: 

Wllllain  Li.  Helnrlchs 

Ollbert  J.  Bum 

John  R.  Ifanl 

Bdwln  F.  Aun«,  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a 
permanent  lieutenant  commander  and  a 
temporary  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

Douglas  O.  Boyden 

Hellmut  C.  Oebhardt 

Thomas  C.  Hartney 

The  following- named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenants  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Melvin  B.  Meyer 
George  H.  Mitchell.  Jr. 
Royden  W.  Neal 
John  M.  OXane 
Alvin  Szojchet 
Richard  A.  Thompson 
Wayne  R.  Wilson.  Jr. 


Harry  N.  Beaty 
David  R.  Belevetz 
Matthew  I.  Bucko.  Jr. 
Wlltie  A.  Creswell.  Jr. 
Robert  I.  Cutcher 
David  E.  Drum 
Peter  P.  Lawlor,  Jr. 
Rodney  I.  MacDonald 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to 
be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy  and  be  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  when  their  line-running 
mates  are  so  promoted,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Allen  K.  Brown  Oerald  L.  Hart 

Richard  E.  Charlick      James  I.  Johnson 
Peter  W.  Connole  Robert  W.  Koch 

Benton  E.   Crawford.  Robert  E.  Loeert 


Larry  L.  Nash 
Jerry  L.  Pollard 
Richard  O.  Preece 
David  J.  Smith 
Lloyd  R.  Tennyson 
Eugene  J.  Weigel.  Jr. 
John  P.  WiUiams 


Jr. 
Daniel  P.  Crowther 
Max  B.  £>aughtry 
James  V.  Gourley 
Maurice  C.  Hack.  Jr. 
Edwin  J.  Hancock 
John  H.  Hanley 

The  following -named  officers  selected  as 
alternates  to  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  be  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  when  their 
line-running  mates  are  so  promoted,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Stephen  O.  Bell  Wilber  G.  Olll 

Brlce  J.  DeVos  William  S.  Mull 

Richard  O.  Gibbs 

Raymond  G.  Leslie.  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4, 
in  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

Herman  E.  Northway.  U.S.  Navy  retired 
officer,  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211. 

Otto  Schneider,  officer  to  be  a  lieutenant 
In  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  Navy  for  tem- 
porary service  in  lieu  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  as  previously  nominated  and  con- 
firmed to  correct  grade. 

The  following-named  line  officer  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Sznyter.  Edward  W..  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law; 


LINE 


Adams,  Billy  J. 
Anderson.  Jerry  P. 
Browning.  Robert  B. 
Gemme,  Merilyn  P. 
HjIUs,  Zld  V. 
Knight.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Muslck.  Wayne  O. 


Smith.  Richard  J.  W. 
Thayer.  Albert  J. 
Wltherspoon.  Beverly 

W. 
Wyly.  James  R.,  Jr. 
Young.  Johanna  L.  H. 


vam.t 

Szwed.  James  A. 
Webster,  John  C. 


CORPS 


The  foUowlnc-named  (Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  quallficaUons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Richard  C.  Ablngton 
LeRoy  A.  Bickley 
Harry  W.  Boltz 
George  H.  Braman.  Jr. 
Bruce  O.  Brown 
Dwlght  K.  Brown 
Jimmy  L.  Brown 
Edmund  B.  R.  Burns 
David  H.  Calhoun 
Daniel  B.  Chapla 
Charles  P.  Corbelll 
Thomas  R.  Crompton 
William  E.  De  lulils 
William  P.  Eshelman 
Henry  D.  Bstes 
Leonard  L.  Etcho 


John  H.  Knief 
Ray  E.  La  Van.  Jr. 
Stanley  W.  Legro 
Richard  J.  Madden 
Anthony  M.  Marks 
Robert  C.  McFarlane 
Wilbur  C.  McMlnn.  Jr. 
John  L.  Meehan 
Frederick  H.  Mennlng, 

Jr. 
Donald  B.  Messer- 

schmldt 
Thomas  C.  Monaghan 
Jacques  C.  Navlaux 
William  H.  Neville 
Jonathan  K.  Osgood 


Chauncey  R.  Falrchlld  Jack  W.  Phillips 


Angelo  Fernandez 
Joseph  P.  Plynn 
Etevld  J.  Prie 
Gerald  G.  Garbacz 
Robert  B.  Gardner 
John  J.  Garrlty.  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Gibbons 
Edward  J.  Hoynes 
Wayne  R.  Hyatt 
David  C.  Johnson 
Richard  A.  Johnson 
E>eni8  J.  Klely.  Jr. 
John  J.  Kllday 


Albert  J.  Roberts  III 
Ramlro  Saenz 
John  W.  Sapp IV 
Peter  C.  Schon 
Hugh  B.  Severs  11 
John  E.  Shimota 
John  J.  Shlrreffs.  Jr. 
Wlnfield  W.  Slsaon 
Norman  St.  Amand 
James  H.  Tlnsley 
Kenneth  R.  Town 
Robert  L.  Vogt 


Grant  D.  Wright 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  G.  Banks.  Jr. 

Henry  E.  Thomas  IV 

The  following-named  (Air  Force  Academy) 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 

by  law: 

Robert  E.  Lowe 

The  following-named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Billy  W.  Adams  James  D.  Koppang 

James  F.  Baler  Edward  J.  Land.  Jr. 

Edward  R.  Bailey  Stanley  O.  Lenhart 

Horace  A.  Bertrand.       Donald  O.  Lyman 


Jr. 

Bobby  D.  Bogard 
Frederick  E.  Boone 
John  C.  Boston.  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Buske 
John  E.  Curry 
Larry  R.  Davidson 
Edward  E.  Dixon  II 


Harold  R.  Martin 
William  P.  McConnell 
Robert  B.  Mickey 
Eugene  D.  Mitchell 
Walter  Muller.  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Nunez 
Walter  J.  O'Neil.  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Pannone 


Michael  E.  Domlnguez  Richard  N.  Pegler 


David  S.  Dvorak 
Patrick  E.  Ennis 
Roy  E.  Fisher 
James  O.  Hanrahan 
Barclay  Hastings 
Donald  L.  Hazlett 
David  T.  Howe 
Clifford  A.  Jackson 
Hugh  S.  Jolley 
Stephen  H.  Kaster 
Reginald  C.  Kelley,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

Gary  E.  Christensen 

John  F.  Dwan 

Harcourt  A.  Morgan  III 


Francis  L.  Plerl.  Jr. 
Russell  W.  Rader 
Arthur  M.  Shepherd 
Spencer  C.  Strickland, 

Jr. 
Ralph  D  Templeton 
Hagar  E.  Thomas.  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Thomas 
Harry  G.  Todd 
Almon  C.  Turner.  Jr. 


The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law ; 

Raoul  Soomre 

In  the  Rsgvlar  Axe  Foacs 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  major.  VSAF  (Chaplain) 
LeRoy  Henry,  AO550083. 

To  he  captoina.  VSAF  (Medical) 
William  B.  Jones.  A0185721I. 
Thomas  R.  Hfoffett,  AO3076«07. 

To  be  captain.  VSAF  (Dental) 
Henry  T.  Pelc.  AO3042667. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Harold  W.  Gardner.  A022473ia. 
Harry  O.  Hlna,  AO323500a. 
Ralph  L.  JeweU.  AO3010440. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Nurse) 
PatrlcU  L.  Henrici.  AN2244206. 
Mary  J.  Nash.  AN221806e. 
Bonnie  L.  Stewart,  AN2a44085. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  VSAF  (Medical) 

Raymond  O.  Armstrong.  AO307&049. 

Fulton  W  Flte.  AO807507S 

Raymond  S.  Gills. 

Robert  P.  Grlffln,  AO3088e4l. 

Richard  C.  Harris. 

John  E.  Meyers.  AOS075103. 

Carl  E.  Spelcher.  AO3075ir7. 

To   be  first   lieutenant.   VSAF   (Nur$e) 
Creecentla  C.  Wellman.  AM2242aai. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  section  8284  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major* 
Walter  L.  Abbott.  AO73760a. 
Carl  H.  Amos.  AO780746.  / 

Billy  H.  Davis.  AO660870. 
William  L.  Dotson.  AOM370O. 
Lewis  Erhart.  AOe06643. 
Leland  S.  Fields.  Jr..  AO74«068. 
Moss  K.  Fletcher.  AOe853S4. 
Albert  P.  Osell.  Jr.,  AO<r76783.  , 
Irving  W.  Haberlo.  A05«5531. 
Ben  M.  Hagan.  A0797821. 
David  8.  Hamm.  AO2078368. 
Clayton    H.   Helnlen,    AO406«4a. 
Robert  Hen  wood.  AO2084209. 
George  M.  Howell.  AO759010. 
Freeman  L.  Jones.  A0563441. 
Ray  L.  Jones.  A0695178. 
William  M.  King.  Jr..  AO563520. 
Kay  W.  Kroepsch.  A0794331. 
James  W.  Lamb.  A0799796. 
William  A.  Long.  AO680245. 
Dwlght  W.  McCallum,  A0724448. 
Vernon  R.  Morris.  AO736019. 
Jtmies  N.  Paxton.  Jr  ,  A0854855. 
Harvey  B.  Piper.  A0569777. 
Michael  E.  Rowan,  AOa001957. 
Warren  H.  Terry.  AO208548a. 
Ralph  M.  Tuurl.  A0726858. 
Harold  A.  Twedten.  A087337a. 

To  be  captains 
George  Bllon,  A022336e2. 
Samuel  A.  Biondo,  A022 19430. 
Phil  C.  Brockman,  AO936079. 
Joseph  T.  Donahue.  AOe41175. 
Bernard  W.  Kruyer.  A02ai9S65.  • 
William  W  Lewis.  A02219577. 
George  McCormack,  AO806870. 
Owen  W.  Moore.  A0761456. 
Robert  S.  North,  A02a3431l. 


1959 

RuMcll  K.  Parsons.  AO2ai707a. 
Joseph  D.  Ryan.  A0718147. 
Donald  C.  Schlpke.  AOaaa3064. 
Robert  D.  Schopfer,  A03ai9<lM. 
Robert  Senechek.  AOaaaSlM. 
Wendell  H.  Shawler,  A03aa34a9. 
Robert  C.  Smith,  AOaaaSOlO. 
Richard  O.  Villa.  AOaO7g048. 
James  C.  Warren,  AO22I5030. 
Howard  G.  Willis,  AOa2 19696. 

To  be  first  lieutenant* 
Kenneth  A.  Algozln,  AO3050146. 
Donald  L.  Alleman.  AO3009418. 
Jerry  B.  Anderson.  AO3058270. 
Robert  E   Baltzell.  AO3053358. 
Lonnle  D.  Benson.  AO3052344. 
George  R.  Bllllngton.  AO305a780. 
William  H.  Black.  AO3053086. 
Ernest  G.  Bott,  AO3064193. 
Herbert  A.  Carlson,  A022 10581. 
Charles  S.  Chandler,  AO3056135. 
Roger  O.  Clemens,  AO3058976. 
Ronald  M.  ClemenU.  AO304eS91. 
John  J.  D'Angelo.  AO3051268. 
James  W.  Davis.  AO3029869. 
Harvey  J.  Dice.  AO3050255. 
Joe  H  Engle.  AO304fl750. 
James  F.  Fantaskl,  AO3051006. 
Joseph  H.  Goble,  AO3046599. 
Elwin  C.  Gresham.  AO3O56150. 
Robert  M.  Hubbard,  AO3053595. 
Wlllard  T.  Huff,  AO3047801. 
Alois  L.  Jacoboski,  Jr..  AO3056166. 
Robert  S.  Keating.  A022 19857. 
William  A.  Klncaid.  AO3058005. 
Keith  G.  Klnyon.  AO3059099. 
Barton  D.  Lynn.  AO3064236. 
Richard  F.  Lyon.  AO3058930. 
William  C.  Malone,  AO3056186. 
Joe  F.  Marchant,  AO3052867. 
Robert  G.  Medlock,  AO305368e. 
Maurice  W.  Miller.  AO30 15200. 
David  Nlckerson,  AO3047758. 
James  H  Phillips,  AO3052283. 
Robert  M.  Powell,  AO3056203. 
Hugh  L.  Scott.  AO3057697. 
Ralph  Solvold.  AO3050521 . 
Milton  A.  Steadman.  AO3027696. 
David  L.  Steed.  AO3058084. 
Charles  A.  Tarazano.  AO3056233. 
William  H.  Thomas.  AO3059133. 
Clifford  E.  Trout.  AO3050233. 
Joseph  R  VlEzone.  AO305e225. 
William  W.  Waller.  AO3053447. 
Evans  E  Warne,  AO3052942. 
James  L.  Warnock,  AO3059126. 
Lee  B.  Weber.  AO3058959. 
Herbert  E.  Williams  III,  AO3049316. 
Gayland  D.  Wright.  AO3047403. 

The  following-named  cadeto.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provUlons  of  section  8284  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Herbert  Arnold  Adamson 

Howard  Thomas  Akers 

David  Dean  Anderson 

Thomas  Irwin  Anderson 

David  Thomas  Archino 

Roger  Conrad  Axlund 

Robert  Keith  Barnard 

Cles  Lee  Barnwell.  Jr. 

James  Oliver  Bartholomew 

Robert  Duane  Beckel 

Charles  Granville  Bender.  Jr. 

Richard  Malone  Blgelow 

Jon  David  Black 

James  Roland  Black  well 

Robert  Edward  Blake 

Karol  Joseph  Bobko 

Thomas  Oayle  Bowen 

Don  Lewis  Brooks 

James  Wilson  Brown  m 

Robert  Lloyd  Browning 

Jack  Boyd  Bryan 

Robert  Chester  Buckles 

George  Wiley  Burch 

Stanley  Karl  Burghardt 
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James  Gordon  Burton 

Marvin  Wayne  Buss 

Henry  David  Canterbury 

Michael  Patrick  Chamblain  Cams 

James  Thomas  Carpenter 

Richard  Eugene  Carr 

James  Edward  Chapman 

Donald  Thomas  Chase 

Robert  John  Chepolls 

George  Charles  Clark 

Roger  Guy  Conant 

James  William  Connally 

Curtis  Gerald  Cook 

Lawrence  Prank  Cotton 

Roger  Lowell  Counts 

Harry  Hlllus  Culler,  Jr. 

Emil  Earnest  Cwach,  Jr. 

John  Michael  Davey 

Charles  Ronald  Davis 

Howard  Dale  Davis 

William  Sheldon  Davis  III 

Robert  Stephen  Delllgattl 

Thomas  Gardner  Derrlckson  11 

Joseph  Gregory  E>eSantls 

John  William  Dolan 

Lee  Roy  Dorey 

Paul  Theodore  Douskey  i 

Robert  John  Dwyer 

Gerald  Francis  Elsbernd 

Arthur  George  Elser 

Robert  Holder  Fay.  Jr. 

Charles  Joseph  Ferrari 

Gerard  Buckley  Finneran 

James  Kalgler  Fletcher 

Larry  Douglas  Fortner 

Ronald  Clay  Fox 

Albert  Anthony  GagUardl,  Jr. 

Stephen  Earl  Oallos 

Jon  Anthony  Gallo 

Gares  Garber.  Jr. 

Gerald  Joseph  Garvey 

John  Jefferson  Gaunt.  Jr. 

Walter  Clarence  Givens 

Richard  Barron  Ooetze,  Jr. 

William  Herbert  Gold 
David  Michael  Goodrich 
Douglas  Gordon  Grafflln.  Jr. 

David  Ellis  Griffin 

David  Hale  Groark 

John  Forrest  Gulledge 

James  Potest  Ounter.  Jr. 

Harlow  Kenneth  Halbower 

Stephen  Anthony  Hamer 

Flaye  Maxwell  Hammond,  Jr. 

Daniel  Wise  Hardage 

Joseph  Alexander  Harnltchek 

John  O.  Hayes,  Jr. 

John  Richard  Hayes,  Jr. 

Floyd  Robert  Hester 

Richard  Madden  Hllbert 

Ransom  Steele  Holmes  ni 

Bradley  Clark  Hosmer 

Thomas  Daniel  Hotise,  Jr. 

John  Grlffeth  Houston 

John  Morris  Howell,  Jr. 

John  Richard  Hundemer 

Leigh  Hale  Hunt,  Jr. 

Robert  Lee  Hurley 

John  Frederick  Hutchinson,  Jr. 

George  Roy  Inness,  Jr. 

Jlmmie  Laurence  Jay 

Wajme  Otto  Jefferson.  Jr. 

Robert  Sidney  Franklin  Jennings 

Hansford  Tillman  Johnson 

Theodore  Bealre  Johnson 

Lawrence  Malcolm  Jolly 

Edward  Hjalmer  Josephson 

Thomas  Joseph  Jozwiak 

Charles  Arthur  Kaake,  Jr. 

Conrad  Michael  Kay 

Nathaniel  Harrison  Keezell,  Jr. 

Louis  Klngsland,  Jr. 

Robin  Mark  Kocelka 

Lorln  Burton  Krueger  n 

Edward  Frederick  Lankenau  III 

Ronald  Todd  TAnmnn 

Paul  Samuel  Lasen 

John  Edwin  Lee 

Richard  Dean  Let 

Dana  Carl  Lents 

Donald  Brooks  Livingston 


Charles  Martin  Lofton,  Jr. 

Robert  Thomas  Loverldge 

Clark  Edward  Lovrien,  Jr. 

Edward  Joseph  Lynch 

Donald  Eugene  Madonna 

Leonard  Jerome  Mahony,  Jr. 

John  Edmund  Mantel 

Richard  Albert  Mason 

Charles  Aloysius  li4ay.  Jr. 

Gerald  Barrle  McDonald 

William  Lee  McLaln.  Jr. 

James  Connell  McMonlgal 

Charles  Howard  Meier.  Jr. 

Melvin  John  Merz 

James  Irwin  Miholick 

Craig  Vernon  Miller 

Donald  William  Miller 

Max  Ivan  Miller.  Jr. 

John  Calvin  Knox  MUllgan  . 

John  Henry  Mlltner 

Jay  Neely  Mitchell 

Kent  Montavon 

Edwin  Jones  Montgomery.  Jr. 

Joseph  David  Morgan  m 

Michael  Conlon  Murphy 

Patrick  Louis  Musinaker 

Robert  Charles  Oaks 

Lyn  Douglas  Oberdier 

John  Arthur  Olson 

Norrls  Orvllle  Olson 

James  Francis  O'Nell 

William  Edward  Page.  Jr. 

Brian  Thomas  Parker 

Richard  Leidon  Penn,  Jr. 

Roger  Holt  Peterson 

David  Joe  Phillips 

Wayne  Creekmore  Pittman.  Jr. 

Melvin  Eugene  Pollard 

Leo  Leslie  Prescott.  Jr. 

Norman  Patrick  Qtiigley 

Michael  Peter  Reardon 

James  McKee  Reed,  Jr. 

John  Michael  Reeves 

James  Mauran  Rhodes,  Jr. 

David  Keith  Richart 

Sherwood  Andrew  Richers 

Roscoe  Russell  Roberts  III 

Charles  Stewart  Rodgers 

Edwin  Lee  Roeane 

Craig  Otis  Schaum 

Roger  Edwin  Scbemenaur 

Karl  William  Schmidt 

Walter  Edgar  Schmidt 
Dennis  Ray  See 
Anthony  William  Selz3rs 
Jonathan  Stickley  Shafer 
Jon  Grant  Shaffer 
David  Raymond  Shearln 
Arthur  Kenneth  Shtunat* 
Robert  Harold  Siteman 
Jlmmie  Lee  Smith 
Kenneth  Robert  Smith 
Philip  Roland  Smothermon 
Thomas  Patrick  Stack 
Samuel  Dickson  Starrett 
John  Robert  Stevens 
Brock  Tourvllle  Strom 
William  David  Telf<»d 
Eugene  Andrew  Thomas 
Kenneth  Ra3rmond  Thompson 
Laurence  Joseph  Thomson 
Harold  Wade  Todd.  Jr. 
William  Morgan  Toney 
Richard  Eugene  Tmcej 
Richard  Lynn  TraU 
John  Wlnfield  Ulmer,  Jr. 
James  Coy  Vance 
Eugene  Larry  Vosika 
James  Edward  Warren 
Albert  Lee  Waters 
James  Robo^  Weaver 
James  Clayton  Welch 
James  Barle  West 
Hubert  Giles  Wldeman  n 
Robert  Lyons  Wilder 
Robert  Flack  Wllllama 
Charles  Peter  Winters 
Dean  Chase  Wood 
Frederick  Banks  Wynn 
Charles  David  Zaleskl 
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The  foUowlng-nftmed  cadets,  VS.  Military 
Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  aeoond  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

William  Earl  Barry 

Darwin  Doris  Boyd 

William  Stratton  Callaghan.  Jr. 

David  Randolph  Carroll 

William  Alan  Cohen 

Robert  Grayson  Crawford 

Robert  Joseph  Croteau 

Geoffrey  Curtis  Davis,  Jr. 

John  Forrester 

Peter  Haynes  Foster 

LeRoy  Vincent  Greene.  Jr. 

George  Pierre  Hannan 

Edward  Irwin  Haskin 

Alfred  Ylm  Kul  Hew.  Jr. 

Harold  Stephen  Hughes 

William  Daniel  Isaac 

John  Albert  Knebel,  Jr. 

Wayne  Winston  Lambert 

Orthus  Knighton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Spencer  Maddux 

John  Ferral  McBlain,  Jr. 

William  Stokes  McDanlel 

Michael  Molltorls.  Jr. 

Dudley  McBeth  Moorhous,  Jr. 

Edwin  Matthews  Moorman,  Jr. 

Donald  EhJgene  Morgan 

John  Richard  Morrison 

Laurence  Sean  O'Neill 

P.  David  Ortman 

James  Bryan  Patton 

John  Paul  Porter 

Eugene  Neal  Smith 

James  Wallace  Taylor 

Ronald  Howard  Templeton 

Richard  George  Toye 

James  Richard  Turn'fer 

Jack  Michael  Warren 

Bernard  Emmett  WatUngton 

Ralph  Robert  Wenslnger 

Richard  Le  Brou  Whitesldes 

David  Comings  Whltmore 

George  Watson  Williams 

James  Clark  Woods 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  aecond  lieu- 
tenant, effective  upon  their  graduation,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8284  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Frederick  Charles  Anderson 

James  Richards  Anderson 

Russell  McLennan  Anderson 

Oeorge  Arthur  Ballantine 

John  Thomas  Bond 

Richard  Lewis  Buxton 

Timothy  Barry  Casey 

Donald  Joseph  Chomlcz 

Robert  Oscar  Copeland 

William  Frank  Corroum 

Donald  Lee  Cromer 

Richard  Robert  Cudllpp 

Peter  Michael  Cunningham 

Richard  Manuola  Dagampat 

Robert  Edward  Davison 

Gaylen  Bruce  Doane 

Robert  Henry  Drozd 

Drover  Giles  Erlcksen 

Gary  Warren  Findlay 

Matthew  Mark  Fleming 

Charles  Raymond  Fralme 

George  Russell  Frltzinger 

John  Baxter  Punderburk,  Jf. 

David  Ellsworth  Greene 

Hardy  Gregory.  Jr. 

William  Orgaln  Harris  HI 

Ronald  Anthony  Hearst 

Neil  Duane  Heiman  / 

Thomas  Lincoln  Holroyd 

Raymond  Ingledew  Howell 

David  Lynn  Humphrey 

Thomas  Edward  Karptok 

liatthew  James  Kelcb 


Thomas  Francis  Kennedy 
John  Timothy  Kenslnger 
Frank  William  Larsoa 
Robert  Lee  Larson 
Harold  Martin  Lee 
Roger  Lane  Levander 
John  Joseph  Llvengood 
William  James  Mahoney,  Jr. 
Edgar  Joseph  Manton 
Frank  Carroll  Martin 
David  William  McCarthy 
Jerry  Dean  McDonald 
Joseph  Joyce  McGllnchey 
Wayne  Kenneth  Messner 
Leon  Dale  Minard,  Jr. 
William  Molnar.  Jr. 
Richard  Lee  Moore 
David  Edwin  Morgan,  Jr. 
Glenn  Raymond  Morrison,  Jr. 
John  William  Morrow,  Jr. 
Ronald  Joseph  Nargl 
Prank  John  Navrattl 
Richard  Allen  Nelson 
Roland  Robert  Obenland 
Paul  Daniel  O'Connor,  Jr. 
Robert  Anthony  Ollverl 
Barry  Ransom  Packard 
William  Donald  Palmer 
Ragan  Thomas  Phillips 
Frank  Bernard  Pipkin,  Jr. 
William  Terrell  Posey 
Cecil  William  Powell 
Robert  Harland  Reifsnyder 
Arnold  Albert  Riccl 
Matt  Abbett  Roberts  III 
John  Gardiner  Richards  Roddey 
Prank  Alexander  Roescher 
William  Jarrett  Roth.  Jr. 
Phillip  Ned  Salyer 
Lester  Howard  Sellers 
Prescott  Newman  Shinn 
Andrew  Richard  Sllvay 
Donald  Curtis  Smith 
Michael  Carl  Stevens 
Robert  James  Touhey 
George  Lawrence  Tuzo 
John  Caldwell  Vance,  Jr. 
John^Strickland  Vaughan 
Stanley  liekiel  Wainwrlght,  Jr. 
Qulntin  LeRoy  Waterman 
Fredrick  Stuart  Yeatts 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  dUtln^ulshed  mlUtary 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under^ectlon  8284  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Harry  H.  Abe  Glen  E.  Belew 

David  R.  Abel  Roland  N.  Bell 

Edmund  J.  Adamczyk   David  F.  Bellan 
Ellis  C.  L.  Adams  Farrald  G  Belote,  Jr. 

William  R.  Alford  Lynn  H.  Benson 

Robert  F.  Allison  Joseph  L.  Bergeron 

Peter  D.  Amdisen  Lloyd  A.  Btckford 

Donald  W.  Anderson      Robert  W.  Biery 
John  D.  Anderson.  Jr.    Dean  W.  Blshoprick 
Roger  C.  Anderson        Dean  A.  Bltner 
George  D.  Anderton.      Donald  R.  Black 

•^r.  Tommy  L.  Blanton 

Henry  E.  Apgar.  Jr.         John  D.  Boardman 
Samuel  B.  Armistead,    Robert  L.  Bond 

Jf-  Edward  R.  Bracken 

Gerard  J.  Arseneault     James  A  Brady 
Philip  R.  Austin  Arthur  W.  Brodeur 

Richard  D.  Austin  William  R.  Brown 

William  J.  AusUn  Donald  B.  Browning 

William  W.  Austin,  jr.  Louis  L.  BucdareUl, 
John  P.  Avant  jr. 

Allan  F.  Avery  David  P.  Buchmueller 

Donald  L.  Ayres  Donovan  D.  Buell,  Jr. 

Olen  E.  Ballew  James  A.  BuilU 

Edwin  S.  Barland  Raymond  A. 

Robert  W.  Barrlckman      Bukovszky 
Randall  E.  Beaty  Ronald  D.  Bxiran 

Michael  L.  Beaver*         Alfred  L.  Burden 
David  H.  Beck  Richard  8.  Burns 

Paul  F.  Been  James  E.  Burt 


Louis  C.  Butaud,  Jr.  Louis  A.  Favello 

Hubert  J.  Buteau  Joel  A.  Fedder 

Lawrence  E.  ButU.  Jr.  Frank  B.  Peigert 

James  T.  Callaghan  Paul  T.  Fisher 
Arthur  L.  Cameron.  Jr.  James  J.  FitzeibboQ 

Calvin  D.  Campbell  Jerry  D.  Flood 

James  V.  Canavan  Wallace  K.  Foster 

Rhon  V.  Carlelon  Lawrence  A.  Frlcke.  Jr. 

Houston  H.  Carr  Robert  E.  Funkhouser. 

James  J.  Carroll  Jr. 

William  J.  Casey  Donald  T.  Furuta 

John  M.  Cassel  Thomas  R.  Gainer 

Hugh  K.  Caughran  Robert  C.  GammlU 

Frederick  B.  E>onald  G.  Garner 

Cavanaugh.  Jr.  Harold  T.  Garrison 

John  E.  Chambers  Robert  A.  Gazzola 

Kenneth  P.  Thomas  S  Gealta 

Champagne  Daweel  George 

Warren  F.  Chichester  Glenn  O.  Giddings.  Jr. 

James  B.  Christian  Bruce  A.  Giedt 

William  M.  Edward  W.  Gllbert«>n 

Chynoweth  John  S.  OiUls 

Reginald  M.  Cllvik  Charles  A.  Glrand 

Ronald  L.  Clamme  Malbern  G.  Glasscock 

Lawrence  D.  Clark  Robert  D  Glenn 

Walter  L.  Clark  Johann  K.  Gnan,  Jr. 

Lawrence  X.  Clifford  Robert  D.  Gobble 

Lawrence  A.  Cllne  William  8.  Godwin 

Donald  R.  Cloud  Robert  C.  Goets 

Thomas  H.  Coblents.  John  D.  Good* 

Jr.  Walter  L.  Gordon 

Kenneth  L.  Cochrum  Bobby  O.  Graham 

Roy  A.  Colclaser  William  R.  Graham. 

Gary  A.  Colwell  Jr. 

Jimmy  W.  Combs  Shelton  D.  Granade 

David  M.  Comeauz  Richard  C.  Grant 

Milton  C.  Contella  Ellsha   G.  Oravelf 

John  A.  Conover  Bdward  H.  Green 

Charles  W.  Cooper  Carl  A.  Greene 

Lee  T.  Corbett,  Jr.  Charles  D.  Oreenldge 

Jack  F.  Coston  Donald  8.  Qreenwade 

Harold  W.  Cousar  ICarvin  O.  Orefory. 

Gary  E.  Cox  Jr. 

Ronald  W.  Craig  WUllam  T.  Griffin 

Donald  A.  Cross  Donald  L.  Ortflltlw 
Dennis  M.  Crowley.  Jr.  Billle  K.  Orubbs 

William  W.  Culberth  Gerald  N.  Gunter 
Ralph  L.  Cunningham  Harvey  J.  Haaa 

Michael  G.  Dakes  Robert  O.  Haines.  Jr. 

Gary  N.  Danekas  Carlton  G.  Hall 

Leslie  C.  Davenport  William  D.  Harden  III 

Hubert  J.  Davis,  Jr.  Peter  J.  Hardy 

Richard  E.  Davis  Jay  P.  Hargrove 

Richard  F.  Davis  Floyd  Krickson  Bar- 

Roger  L.  Davis  grove 

Irvln  B.  Decker,  Jr.  Winfleld  8  Harp* 

John  E  Deeming  Imory  F.  Harris 

John  E.  DeJong  Robert  C.  Harris 

Robert  S  DeLaney  Ronald  L.  Harrison 

Joseph  R.  DeMarco  James  R.  Harrod 

RusseU  S.  Demare*t,  James  A,  HaUway 

Jr.  Lester  E.  Hatcher 
Arthur  B.  Denman.  Jr.  Arnold  W.  Haugeberg 

Delmar  A.  Deterllng  Wendell  J.  Heatou 

William  T.  Dewey  Roger  A   Heglie 

Thomas  E.  Dlggs  Jerome  Heller 

John  J.  Dillon  Jackson  A.  Henley 
William  J.  Donnelly  III  Richard  M.  Henning- 

Davld  F.  Doyle  sen 

Joe  W.  Drlsklll  Carl  W.  Hennrich 

Jackie  W.  Drummond  Hiram  J.  Herbert.  Jr. 

Joseph  A.  I>uBols,  Jr.  Joseph  T.  Herbln 

James  T.Dugan  Donald  R.  Hicke 

Gary  L.Duncan  Byron   P.   Hlgglns 

DonnleR  Dupllssey  J.  Alan  Hlgglns 

William  L  Dytrt  FrancU  J.  HUblng.  Jr. 

Loren  D.  Eastburn  Robert  E.  Hlldner 

Raymond  E  Eastes  John  R.  HIU 

BUly  G.  Edenffeld  Roger  H.  Hill 

Herbert  H.  Edwards  Ronald  L.  Hlnkl* 

Oaylord  M.  Ellerman  Carl  SUnley  Hinshsw 

Paul  G.  Ellinghau*  Olenn  D.  Hitchcock 

Ronald  R.  Ellis  Elmer  E.  Holt 

Bvarts  B  English  III  Phillip  M.  Horn 

Richard  D.  Eskeltn  Donald  J.  Houde 

Henry  L.  bkew,  Jr.  John  R  Howard 

Charles  D  Evans  Marvin  D.  How* 

Joseph  M,  Farrell  John  A.  Hrastar 

John  R.  Farrlngton  Frank  M.  Huey 

David  C.  Farwell  James  E.  Hughes 

Peter  J.  Pass  John  W.  Hunnicutt 
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Phillip  E.  Jackey,  Jr.     Warr*n  McKeon 
Gene  E.  Jackson  John  J.  McKleman 

Robert  L.  Jacques  John  8.  McKlnney 

Corwln  E.  Jacob  Theron  D.  McLaren 

Gary  L.  Jacobs  Ouyton  S.  McLendon, 

Walter  D.  Jame*  Jr. 

Jack  R.  Javens  Robert  S.  McNeil 

George  T.  Jenkins,  Jr.    Ken  B.  McNeill 
Richard  L.  Jensen  Erik  D.  Mc Williams 

Philip  H.  Johannes        Phillip  L.  Melvln 
Jjhn  R.  Johnson  Robert  G.  Metcalf 

Laurence  N.  Johnson     Robert  C.  Metsker 
Pete  T.  Johnson.  Jr.       Frederick  A  Meurer 
John  D.  Johnston  William  L.  Meusel,  Jr. 

Albert  H.  Jones,  Jr.        Walter  D.  Meyer 

Walter  H.  Jones  Nicholas  M.  Mihalas 
Ward  L.  Jones  Oeorge  K.  Miller 

Richard  K.  Joyce  Ralph  B.  Miller 

Nicholas  A.  Keck  Donald  B.  Mitchell 

Richard  J.  Keller  Fred  C.  Mitchell 

Bernard  L.  Kelly  Richard  H.  Morgan 
Thomas  J.  Kempton      Walter  V.  Moegovoy 
Richard  M.  Kennady      Philip  R.  Mulkey 
Harry  M.  Kepner  Richard  G.  Murphy 

Dathan  R.  Kerber  Douglas  W.  Nabholz 

John  E.  Kern  Denney  J.  Narog 
William  B  Kessler,  Jr.  Gary  L.  Nelsen 

James  P.  Key  Lowell  P.  Nelson 

Francis  T.  Kleltyka  Michael  A.  NelKin 

Bernard  A.  KUgore  Donald  A.  Newell 

Frederick  M.  King  WUllam  M.  Newell 

Warren  P.  Klecan  Robert  C.  Newth 

Harold    J.    Kllngen-  Harry  G.  Nlchol,  Jr. 

smith  Paul  M.  Nielsen 

Richard  C.  Knudson  Kenneth  E.  Noll 

Michael  F.  Koskinen  Eddie  C  Norrell 

Philip  S.  Kronenberg  William  R.  Norwood 

Gary  R.  Lair  Thomas  J.  O'Connor, 
Donald  P.  Lamoureux       Jr. 

Sherrlll  O.  Laney  I>ennls  R  Odeklrk 

Howard  H.  Lange  Charles  C.  Olasky 

Richard  J.  Lat&haw  Terence  J.  O'Rourke 

Hans  Lawaetz  Richard  L.  Ouren 

Fritz  E  Lebow.  Jr.  Robert  L.  Pankratz 

Edward  F.  Lednlcky  Harry  L.  Pannlli 

Charles  K.  Leedy  William  F.  Parker 

John  M.  Leinonen  Richard  D  Parkhill 

Patrick  R.  Leonard  BUhop  P.  Parrlsh 
Donald  A.  LlBsparance  James  W.  Partta 

Robert  L.  Levlson.  Jr.  Jan  D.  Patterson 

Donald  R.  Lindsay  Robert  A.  Payne 

Lawrence  D.  Lindsay  James  A.  Peacock 

Erich  W.  Linse.  Jr.  Dennis  A.  Pearce 

Robert  P.  Little  Oary  A.  Pearson 

Herman  L.  Love  Richard  D.  Feebler 

Errol  K.  Loving  WlUiam  F.  Perkins 

Charles  R.  Luhrman  Dan  N.  Perkuchln 

David  C.  Luke  James  G.  Peters 

William  X.  Mabson  Dick  J.  Petersen 

Donald  A.  MacDonald  John  O.  Pewthers 

Harold  I.  MacDougal  Robert  T.  Pfeuffer 

James  A.  Mack  Bobby  W.  Phillips 

Richard  L.  Mackrlll  Peter  F.  Pleri»nt 

Stanley  E.  Maoora,  Jr.  SerhlJ  PlllpowskyJ 

John  A.  Maddocks  William  E.  Powell 

Robert  N.  Magld  Allen  L.  Prestegard 

Richard  A.  Malons  William  H.  Prltchard 

Richard  J.  Manning  Robert  L.  Proost 

Don  L.  Mansffeld  Richard  J.  Puricelll 

Georg*  P.  ICarschalk  Llnwood  N.  Purring- 
Paul  Marsh.  Jr.  ton.  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Martin  John  R  Rader 

LaRue  W.  MarUn  Ross  W.  Randolph 

Claude  A.  Mason  James  L.  Raper 

Charles  X.  Masuga  Robert  J.  Bask 

Donald  J.  Mataaick  Paul  J.  Rausch 

Henry  S.  Mather  James  D.  Reed 

Carl  J.  Matthews,  Jr.  Samuel  J.  Reed  IV 

Richard  J.  Maurer  Dlno  D.  Reglnato 

Oeorge  T.  Mauro  Robert  D.  Reneau 

Herbert  P.  Mayer  Alfred  Riccl 

Thomas  M.  McCall  John  C.  Rich 

Charles  M.  McCarty  David  A.  Rlggs 

William  H.  McCorvey  Milton  D.  Rlndahl 

Charles  H.  McCrea  Bruce  D.  Rlslnger 

Norman  A.  McDaniel  James  W.  Rivers,  Jr. 

Charles  M.  McDonald  Charles  D.  Roberson 

John  J.  McDonneU  William  R.  Robertson 

Harry  M.  McDoweU  Ptederick  R.  Rodean 

Russell  V.  McDoweU  Stanley  A.  Rodman 

Kenneth  K.  McKs*  Brown  B.  Rogers.  Jr. 
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Robert  Rohlnsky 
Jay  R.  Roland 
Jimmy  T.  Rollins 
James  O.  Ross 
Carl  J.  Rossow 
Louis  P.  Rubel 
Jon  A.  Rubenzer 
Richard  A.  Rudy 
Francis  D.  Ruth 
John  L.  Sakella 


Robert  R.  Summers 
Frank  W.  Swofford 
Charles  D.  Tabor.  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Talbot 
John  B.  Tarsoly 
OrlU  A.  Tate,  Jr. 
James  D.  Terry 
Floyd  S.  Thompson 
Robert  D.  Tlliey 
William  H.  Traub 


Ernest  L.  Sanders.  Jr.  Robert  E.  Travis 

Gordon  L.  Sanders  Nicholas  P.  Trlnchltel- 
Jerry  D.  Sargent  la 

Donald  C.  Saunders,  Jr.  Donald  J.  Trombley 

Allan  C.  Sawyer  Richard  H.  Troyer 

i^fnf  ^-^^^ w"" . . .  Richard  J.  Trzaskoma 

William  E.  Scheldt  Howard  C.  Turner,  Jr. 

Dan  F.  Schrepel  Hughland  L.  Tyner 
Eugene  P.  Schumacher  pvank  S.  Vajda 

?;ri^rG^£^«  ""T^  ^    ^'''-«-' 

vJr^onT'^  Maurice  V.  van  Dusen, 

G^^'LVsh"«.t!"/"'"  J°^°  A.  van  Kesteren 

S^f  P  shf  ^Ir  J°»»«  C.  Vaughan  lU 

}^vh^Ih«  Don  R.  wade 

David  J.  Shea  iri~.i n  n  nr  i.  <>  .  j 

Richard  E  Shine  S^JfJ^^  "Jf ^f '^** 

Kenneth  B  Shore  f^^^T^^\^^" 

BlIleG  Shuler.Jr.  lt^lj\^^^" 

Marvin  W.  Shumate  S^I^*  "J^*'"^" 

Warren  L.  Simmons  wm i^Jf  t^w^^'k 
Alexander  A.  Simon.  Jr.  J^lirfVJ  Jfv^**"^" 

Peter  L.  Sloan  Ffjf^^"  ,^„,^*^J"; 

John  M.  Slocum  ^J,''^'^} y^^^'^-  ^l 

Vern  O.  Smalley  f'^'^^'l.^  ^*'»'*''  •""• 

Cromer  W.  Smith.  Jr.  J?^  ^- ^''t^^ 

Jerry  B  Smith  ?*°T^t^^!"* 

Thomas  M.  Smith  i^^  ^J^*."""'^* 

Val  Smith  iSr^5^*?,. 

Wayne  O.  Smith.  Jr.  "''^J^  Williams 

Stephen  M.  Smoker  ^^^  E.  WllHams 

Robert  L  Snyder  Warren  R  Williams 

Robert  W.  Splelman  ^'^^^  °-  WiUlngham 

John  P.  Spoone.  Jr.  """""-^  *   »''  — 
Howard  B.  Sprinkle 
Michael  N.  Stafford 
Paul  R.  Stanklewlcs 
James  H.  Stelnmeler 
Gary  E  Stevens 
Robert  B.  Stewart 


Wlnfred  A.  Wilson 
Freddie  C.  Wlnburn 
David  L.  Wlnterhalter 
Albert  J.  Wlnton 
William  A.  Wolovich 
Etonald  R.  Wood 
Lawrence  M.  Wood 


Kenneth  D.  Stone 
James  K.  Stoop 

John  H.  Storer 
Robert  O.  Stuart 
Monte  L.  Stuck 
Gerald  J.  Sullivan 


William  E.  Wood.  Jr. 
Marvin  J.  Woodring 
Roger  F.  Woodwortb 
Norman  D.  Tetka 
James  F.  Zawadzkl 
WlUlam  L.  Zlnt,  Jr. 


Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8007,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  medical  service  du- 
ties. Dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

Arthur  P,  Caldwell        James  W.  Hendley 
Robert  E.  Engleklrk      Robert  M.  Toung 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith,  the  Methodist 
Church,  Houston.  Tex.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  Ruler  of  the  nations,  the  Father  of  us 
all,  we  invoke  Thy  presence  with,  and  Thy 
guidance  for  all  peoples  and  especially 
for  this  land  of  ours.  We  are  conscious  of 
and  grateful  for  the  providence  that  has 


brought  us,  individually  and  collectively, 
down  to  this  hour,  and  this  morning. 
Our  desire  and  prayer  is  that  we  may 
take  imto  ourselves  the  injunction  of  the 
Master  Teacher:  "Unto  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required," 
and,  as  a  privileged  people,  recognize 
that  we  are  correspondingly  an  obligated 
people.  Extend  our  horizons,  deepen  our 
sympathies,  lend  unto  us  balance  and 
poise,  that  we  may  be  able  to  put  first 
things  first,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  passing  and  the  eternal.  May  Thy 
blessing  rest  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  President  and  all 
those  in  places  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority, and  upon  the  people — Thy  chil- 
dren— everywhere,  to  the  end  that  m- 
creaaingly  Thy  will  may  be  done  upon  the 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven.  For  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  forever.    Amen. 

The' Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  \ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  27] 

Andersen.  Glalmo  Folk 

Minn.  Gray  PoweU 

Harden  HaU  Rostenkowskl 

Baring  Hollfleld  Bousb 

Bowles  Holland  St.  George 

Buckley  Rosmer  Santangelo 

Carnahan  Huddleston  Stubblefleld 

Celler  MtdfiUan  Teague,Tex.      ' 

Cobelan  Macdonald  T^er 

Da  via,  Tenn.  Mabon  ToUefson 

Dent  Merrow  Van  Pelt 

Dlsgs  MUler,  Walter 

Donohue  George  P.  Wbltener 

Durham  Moulder  Whltten 

Felghan  Multer  Williams 

Flynn  Morblad  Wilson 

Fogarty  PbUbln  Wlnstead 

The  SPEAKER.    On  this  rollcall  379  *  . 
Members  have  aiiswered  to  their  names*  . 
a  quorum.  '  ^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro-.' 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MODIFYING  REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  2  OP  1939  AND  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  1321)  to 
amend  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HH.  1321.  with  Mr. 
BoLUNC  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    When   the   Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
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ironx  Florida  fMr.  FascellI  had  20  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  TMr.  Brown]  had  30  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormackJ. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  National  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation which,  as  we  know,  is  the  national 
service  organization  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Systems  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  representing  at  least  90 
percent  of  these  systems  and  which 
serve  about  4  million  farms  and  otri^r 
rural  establishments  in  44  States  and 
Alaska,  with  from  12  to  16  million  people 
benefiting,  strongly  support  this  bill. 

Also  appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee last  year  were  the  assistant  manager 
and  engineer  of  the  Buckeye  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  of  Gallipolis.  Ohio;  the 
general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Iowa 
Light  and  Power  Cooperative  of  Wilton 
Junction,  Iowa;  the  manager  of  the  As- 
sociation  of   Illinois   Electric   Coopera- 
tives of  Springfield.  111.;  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Statewide  Associa- 
'  tion  of  Columbus.  Ohio;  the  president 
of  the  Menard  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Petersburg.   HI.;    the   president   of    the 
Burke-Divide    Electric    Cooperative    of 
Columbus.  N.  Dak.;  the  manager  of  the 
Johnson    County    Electric    Cooperative 
Association  of  Cleburne,  Tex.;   the  di- 
rector of  the  North  Arkansas  Coopera- 
tive of  Salem,  Ark.;  the  manager  of  the 
Morgan  County  Rural  Electric  Member- 
ship Corporation  of  Martinsville,  Ind.; 
the  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of    the   Sheyenne    Valley    Electric   Co- 
operative of  Flnley.  N.  Dak.;  the  man- 
ager of  the  Marlboro  Electric  Coopera- 
tive of  Bennettsville,  S.C. ;  the  president 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association;   the  manager  of  the 
Cam   Houston   Electric   Cooperative    of 
Livingston.  Tex.;   the  manager  of  the 
Williams  Electric  Cooperative  of  Willis- 
ton,  N.  Dak.;  the  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Verendrye  Electric 
Cooperative  of  Velva,  N.  Dak.;  the  ex- 
ecutive manager  of  the  Tarheel  Electric 
Membership  Association  of  Raleigh.  N.C. 
That  is  an  illustration  of  the  support 
given  to  this  bill  by  those  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  great  program  which 
this  Congress  put  Into  effect  years  ago 
under  Democratic  leadership. 

I  might  also  say  that  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  a  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  who  appeared, 
John  W.  Moore,  legislative  attorney,  was 
asked  this  question: 

If  the  REA  were  put  In  the  same  status 
M  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  by  be- 
coming an  Independent  agency,  but  with 
certain  housekeeping  facilities  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  such  an  action 
would  m  no  way  do  violence  to  the  good 
management  principles  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, woMia  It? 

That  Is  what  this  bill  imdertakes  to 
do.  This  bill  also  does  nothing  more 
than  what  the  Maritime  Administration 
now  has  the  power  to  do  In  the  Depert- 
mentrof  Commerce.    They  are  in  there 


for  housekeeping  purposes.  But  they 
have  the  final  say  in  connection  with 
loans  and  in  passing  upon  any  loans  or 
subsidies  that  come  before  the  Maritime 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  There  are  other  agencies 
that  are  parts  of  departments  that  have 
the  same  autonomy  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  loans  but  are  part  of  a 
department  for  housekeeping  purposes. 
In  connection  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  a  number  of  Members 
at  that  time  expressed  concern  about  the 
power  to  change  functions  of  the  REA 
without  notice.  They  were  assured  that 
this  would  not  be  done.  One  Member  of 
the  Senate  said: 

We  have  the  Secretary  virtually  giving  no- 
tice that  he  will  make  public  his  plans  for 
major  changes. 

Another  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said : 

It  requires  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  give  appropriate  advance  pub- 
lic notice  of  delegations  of  functions  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  interested  perEons  or 
groups  to  place  their  views  before  the  De- 
partment. 

Our  former  colleague.  Cliff  Hope, 
speaking  when  the  resolution  was  up 
before  the  House,  assured  us  that  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  give  pub- 
lice  notice  of  important  changes  and  the 
opportimity  of  interested  persons  to  be 
heard. 

Speaking  for  himself.  Secretary  Ben- 
son said  it  was  his  intention  and  that  of 
the  Department  "to  consult  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  with  farm  organ- 
izations and  other  interested  groups. 
We  do  not  expect  to  make  any  major 
changes  in  organization  without  full  con- 
sultation and  advice." 

For  nearly  4  years  nothing  happened. 
Then  the  secret  directive  was  issued. 
Nobody  was  advised.  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  not  advised  or  consulted. 
The  committees  of  Congress  were  not  ad- 
vised or  consulted.  The  farm  groups 
interested  were  not  advised  or  consulted. 
It  was  only  by  accident  that  It  was  found 
out,  when  the  manager  of  a  cooperative 
that  had  filed  an  application  upon  which 
It  was  important  to  have  action  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1957  made  in- 
quiry in  connection  with  that  action 
and  was  informed  about  the  new  direc- 
tive, that  he  had  to  give  additional  infor- 
mation. 

As  a  result  of  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress tried  to  get  information.  The  In- 
terested rural  electrification  cooperatives 
tried  to  get  information,  but  they  could 
not  get  information.  It  was  only  after 
several  weeks  of  strong  probing  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  they  were  able 
to  get  the  Information  about  this  im- 
portant change,  this  major  change  in 
connection  with  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

This  change  means  that  somebody  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secre.tary.  whose  office  Is 
not  established  by  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally, who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
for  all  practical  purposes  supersedes  a 
man  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electriflcation  Ad- 
ministration, not  to  review  after  the  fact 
but  to  review  all  applications  of  $500,000 


or  more,  now  $1  million  or  more,  before 
the  fact. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  the  Indiana 
case,  you  all  know  it  was  held  up.  you 
all  know  an  important  policy  was  in- 
volved. The  Administrator.  Mr.  Hamil. 
testified  that  he  had  a  consultation  in 
the  Secretary's  office  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Public  Utili- 
ties of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  that 
later  he  went  over  to  the  White  House 
and  had  a  conference  with  some  persons 
there  about  the  Indiana  application. 

This  is  a  major  change,  this  is  a  radical 
change,  this  is  a  violation  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  Secretary  himself  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  one  ,not  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
is  in  a  position  where  he  can  dictate 
policy  in  connection  with  this  important 
agency,  which  is  of  such  vital  Importance 
to  millions  of  persons  who  hve  on  the 
farm  and  till  the  soil  for  a  living. 

So  the  case  is  clear.    You  and  I  know 
the  reason  for  putting  that  order  through 
secretly.    If  they  gave  public  notice.  If 
they  had  consulted  with  the  farm  or- 
ganizations, if  they  had  consulted  with 
the  committees  of  Congress  and  Members 
of  Congress,  there  would  be  a  rousing 
of  public  opinion  with  knowledge  of  the 
proposed  change.    Public  opinion  among 
our  farming   communities  and  among 
Members  of  Congress  representing  farm 
districts  would  have  been  so  strong  that 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  put  that 
directive  through  superseding  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  a  Senate -confirmed  of- 
ficial, by  one  who  was  simply  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  case  is  clear.     There  are  other 
agencies  in  the  same  position  as  this 
agency  wUl  be,  if  this  law  Is  passed,  where 
for  housekeeping  purposes,  they  are  a 
part  of  a  department,  but  they  have  an 
autonomy  within  themselves  in  carrying 
out  the  major  purposes  of  the  law  they 
administer  and  which  Congress  passed. 
In  this  case,  we  are  simply  doing  what 
the  Congress  intended  to  do.  which  was 
circumvented  by  a  secret  order.    Con- 
gress should  pass  this  law  not  only  to 
carry   out  our   intent,   but  to  protect 
the  great  farming  communities  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Meaoxr],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  whom  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  during  my  entire 
career  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  made  a  stirring  appeal  but  he 
has  employed  inflammatory  phrases 
such  as  "a  secrelorder"  and  has  charged 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  violat- 
ing a  certain  promise  made  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  was  present  when  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  majority  leader  more  than  once 
during  those  proceedings  indicated  that, 
in  general,  he  favored  Reorgajilzatlon 
Plan  No.  2.   He  very  carefully  went  over 
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with  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Benson,  this 
very  matter  of  consultation  with  Con- 
gress on  major  changes. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  or 
misunderstanding,  I  want  to  read  one  of 
these  passages  from  the  record  of  our 
iiearings.  I  may  say  also  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  asked  the  same  question  of 
our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Hope,  of  Kan- 
sas, who  was  also  a  witness  in  favor  of 
that  reorganization  plan.  I  quote  from 
page  92  of  our  hearings  of  May  21  and 
25  of  1953.  Secretary  Benson  was  the 
witness  and  Mr.  McCormack  was  inter- 
rogating him. 

Mr.  ACcCoBMACK.  Well,  not  to  quibble — I 
am  not  going  to  quibble — you  have  stated 
and  you  now  definitely  stale  for  the  record 
that  before  any  changes  take  place.  If  this 
reorganization  plan  becomes  effective,  in  ad- 
dition to  consulting  with  others,  on  proper 
public  notice,  hearing  on  major  matters,  and 
K>  forth,  you  are  going  to  consult  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee  as  well 
as  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Secretary  Benson.  Well.  I  think.  Congress- 
man, certainly  on  any  major  change  pro- 
posed we  would  want  to  consult  with  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCoKMACK.  Well.  I  said 

Secretary  Benson  (Interrupting).  Now. 
you  wouldn't  want  us  to  do  that  on  every 
minor  change  that  was  to  be  done  from  day 
today. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  said  major. 

Secretary  Benson.  On  major  changes;  yes. 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  Now,  what  would  you 
call  a  major  change? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  this  provision 
dealing  with  marketing— 

Which  had  been  discus.sed  a  few  min- 
utes earlier — 

as  we  envUlon  It.  would  be  a  major  change. 
I  think  if  we  proposed  tlie  consolidation 
of  any  two  agencies  or  any  ImpM-taut  func- 
tions of  two  agencies,  that  would  be  a  major 
change. 

It  Is  pretty  hard  to  describe  what  Is  a 
major  and  what  is  a  minor  change. 

Mr.  McCoKMACK.  I  agree  ulth  that.  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  an  understanding  of  what 
is  in  your  mind. 

The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me. 
the  majority  leader,  more  or  less  as- 
sumes that  what  w&s  done  here,  which 
he  calls  a  secret  order  was  a  major 
change  of  the  character  discussed  before 
our  committee. 

I  submit  It  was  not  a  major  change 
but  merely  the  exercise  of  control  by  the 
head  of  a  department.  This  Involves  no 
consolidation  of  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  Involves  no 
consolidation  of  functions  within  the 
agencies  In  the  Denartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  involves  day-to-day  super- 
vision of  the  subordinates  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  nothing 
moi-e. 

Now  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
frequently  stood  on  this  floor  and  up- 
held the  separation  of  powers  of  govern- 
ment, even  to  the  extent  of  indicating 
that  Congress  Is  not  entitled  to  Informa- 
tion from  the  execuUve  branch,  If  he 
would  try  to  set  up  whirlpools  of  gov- 
ernment as  they  are  called  by  Dr. 
Ernest  S.  Griffith  in  his  book  "Congress- 
Its  Contemporary  Role"— pages  37-39. 

Does  the  majority  leader  believe  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  should  in- 
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terfere  In  the  daily  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government? 

Is  he  suggesting  that  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  sign  a  letter  he 
must  come  over  here  and  talk  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee? 

Is  he  suggesting  that  we  inject  our- 
selves into  the  admimstration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government?  I  hope  not,  because  we 
have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  our  own 
business. 

The  Congress  acts  by  the  action  of 
committees  and  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  does  not  act  through  individual 
Members  of  Congress,  consulting  with 
departments,  of  which  there  is  no  record 
and  could  be  no  official  record. 

If  major  changes  are  contemplated 
the  reorganization  plan  itself  contains  a 
provision  included  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  advance 
notice  and  hearing.  There  is  not  any 
suggestion  that  that  provision  has  been 
violated.  The  hearing  record  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  justify  the  attack  the 
majority  leader  has  made  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  nor  the  flamma- 
tory  phraseology  he  used  in  discussing 
this  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to 
H.R.  1321  because,  first,  it  flaunts  sound 
principles  of  administration  and  good 
government,  and  second,  because  the 
burden  of  proof  has  not  been  sustained. 
Indeed,  not  even  a  prima  facie  case  has 
been  made  to  justify  this  proposed 
change  In  law. 

Students  of  government  agree  that  a 
basic  principle  of  sound  administration 
is  that  authority  and  responsibilty  go 
hand  in  hand;  that  clear  lines  of  au- 
thority or  channels  of  command  between 
a  top  administrator  and  subordinates 
must  be  established  and  maintained. 

That  philosophy  has  been  expressed 
repeatedly  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Congress  both 
expressly  and  by  its  action,  particularly 
by  its  approval  of  reorganization  plan.*; 
growing  out  of  the  Hoover  Commission's 
studies.  Those  studies  had  as  their  ob- 
jective centralization  of  administrative 
power  in  the  head  of  departments  with 
full  authority  to  delegate  portions  of  It 
to  subordinates  and  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible. 

Such  sound  philosophy  of  governmen- 
tal structure  runs  through  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  congressional  efforts  to 
bring  the  sprawling  military  services 
and  their  respective  semiautonomous  di- 
visions, corps,  and  bureaus  under  cen- 
tralized control  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  There  should  be  no  disagree- 
ment among  us  on  that  basic  principle. 
It  must  likewise  be  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  before  use  Is  to  move  In 
the  opposite  direction,  away  from  such 
vital  centralization  and  clear  channels 
of  authority. 

The  bill  In  Its  effect  disperses  and 
fragments  governmental  authority  and. 
as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  flaunts  and 
violates  sound  prmciples  of  administra- 


tion. It  sets  bad  precedent.  It  places 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  perhaps  even  the  Chief 
Executive  the  supervision  of  the  only 
function  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration that  amounts  to  anything; 
namely,  the  granting  of  loans.  It  might 
be  said  the  bill  Is  not  only  one  of  dif- 
fusion but  confusion. 

It  should  be  clearer  to — and  we  would 
be  more  candid  with — the  American 
people  if  the  bill  provided  outright  for 
repeal  of  Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1939 
and  Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1953  and 
recreated  the  REA  as  an  independent 
autonomous  body  wholly  outside  any 
department  of  Government.  But  H.R. 
1321  leaves  REA  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  leading  to  the  impression 
that  the  Cabinet  officer  who  heads  that 
Department  has  some  authority  over  it 
and  over  the  REA  Administrator  as  his 
subordinate.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  this  biU  is  adopted, 
would  have  no  such  control  and  super- 
vision. 

Thus,  If  we  are  to  take  the  action 
which  is  the  object  of  this  measure,  it 
would  be  far  preferable  In  my  opinion 
to  go  all  the  way  and  give  REA  complete 
autonomy  than  do  as  some  want  to.  to 
leave  it  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  apparent  but  no  real 
control. 

What  case  has  been  made  for  this 
departure  from  sound  principles  of  gov- 
enmient?  Prom  the  committee's  record 
it  appears  th|it  absolutely  no  case  has 
been  made,  not  even  a  prima  facie  one. 

Other  speakers  have  quoted  amply 
from  the  Recobo  to  show  that  no  loan 
has  been  disapproved  by  virtue  of  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  that  the  Administrator  In  exer- 
cising the  functions  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
free  from  any  Interference.  For  em- 
phasis I  quote  the  followmg  passage 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hamil.  the 
Administrator,  on  page  34  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings: 

Secretary  Benson  has  made  no  change  In 
the  organization,  authorities,  functions  or 
policies  of  REA. 

The  Informal  procedure  whereby  proposed 
supplemental  loans  In  excess  of  one-half 
million  dollars — now  91  million — and  pro- 
posed loans  to  new  borrowers  are  discussed 
with  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Scott,  Director  of  Agrt- 
culttiral  Credit  Services,  has  not  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  a  single  loan  or  in  any  ap- 
preciable delay. 

In  not  a  single  Instance  has  Secretary 
Benson  or  Director  Soott  Interf erred  In  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  as  Adminis- 
trator of  REA.    I  make  the  loans. 

The  emotional  charges  of  political  In- 
terference are  without  support  In  the 
Record.    The   person   with   whom   the 
REA  Administrator  Is  required  to  con- 
sult on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Scott.  Direc- 
tor of  Agriculture  Credit  Services.    Mr. 
Scott  has  been  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1934.  for  20  years  with 
the  Farm   Credit  Administration,   and 
since  1954,  in  his  present  position.    How 
can  we  base  legislative  Judgment  on  a 
tacit  assumption   of  political  interfer- 
ence when  the  facts  are  all  to  the  con- 
trary? 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues not  to  embark  on  this  danger- 
ous course  of  creating  autonomous  little 
kingdoms  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  If  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation lobby  succeeds  in  this  movement 
to   place   REA   outside  the   channels   of 

control  of  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch,  what  will  come  next? 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  What  other  bureaus  hav- 
ing functions  of  interest  to  a  particular 
segment  of  our  population  will  seek  to 
free  themselves  from  supervision  and 
control  of  Cabinet  officers. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  the  prec- 
edent established  today  encourages  a 
widespread  movement  toward  dispersal 
and  fragmentation  of  Government  func- 
tions, the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  become  an  unmanageable 
hodge-podge  of  sovereign,  autonomous 
bureaucracies.  Congress  will  find  its 
control  weakened  to  the  point  of  dis- 
appearance. 

I  hope  HJR.  1321  will  be  resoundingly 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mi*.  MeaderI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  eloquently  from  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MeadkrJ,  whose  fac- 
tual testimony  cuts  through  the  haze  of 
oratory  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr.  McCormack  ] . 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  he 
also  stated  something  about  an  Indiana 
situation;  an  application  that  was  made 
by  the  REA  of  Indiana. 

Yesterday  we  heard  considerable  tes- 
timony with  respect  to  this  loan  applica- 
tion from  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  would 
like  to  take  occaalon  to  look  at  the 
record  with  your  Indulgence  on  this 
phase  of  the  majority  leader's  statement 
this  morning.  I  refer  to  the  statement 
of  David  A.  Hamil,  Administrator,  REA 
before  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee hearings  of  1958,  page  212,  with 
regard  to  this  loan  application  for  In- 
diana: 

An  application  for  about  $42  million  was 
received  on  May  10,  1957.  from  a  federation 
of  Indiana  distribution  cooperatives  called 
Hoosler  Cooperative  Energy,  Inc.  The  co- 
operative proposes  a  lease-operation  arrange- 
ment with  the  aluminum  wire  firm  of  Rich- 
ards tc  Associates,  which  planned  to  use 
surplus  power  for  operation  of  a  new  alumi- 
num plant. 

REA  met  numerous  times  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Hoosler  group  and  their  engi- 
neers, the  Southern  Engineering  Co.  Over  a 
period  of  many  months  the  Hoosler  group 
revised  Its  plans,  reviewed  Its  engineering 
studies,  keeping  pace  with  changing  condi- 
tions in  its  negotiations  with  the  aluminum 
firm.  Through  October  and  November  of 
last  year  these  changes  were  major  In  nature, 
and  In  mid-December  REA  was  advised  by 
the  Hoosler  group  that  they  no  longer  wished 
to  consider  a  lease-operation  arrangement 
with  the  aluminum  company.  They  wanted 
to  enter  Into  an  outright  sale-of-power  ar- 
rangement.  Necessary  Information  in  re- 
■peot  to  thU  proposal  hM  not  bten  lubmltted 
to  RIA,  and  we  have  been  unable,  for  that 
reason,  to  further  process  the  application. 


Our  latest  information  Is  that  the  Hoosler 
group  no  longer  plans  to  serve  the  aluminum 
plant,  and  Is  working  on  another  plan  of 
operation.  REA  has  no  details  of  this  new 
proposal,  nor  do  we  know  when  a  new  or 
revised  loan  application  will  be  submitted. 

REA's  processing  of  the  Hoosler  applica- 
tion has  been  normal  in  every  respect.  We 
neither  speed  up  nor  hold  back  on  loan 
processing.  We  take  them  as  they  come, 
insisting  only  that  they  stand  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  morning  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Taft  Memorial,  honoring 
that  great  statesman.  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  who,  for  so  many  years,  cham- 
pioned integrity  in  Government  and 
sound  principles  of  management  for  the 
Nation.  In  yesterday's  special  tribute, 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  said 
that  Bob  Taft  for  years  struggled 
against  great  odds  to  prevent  legislators 
from  "changing  for  change  sake  rather 
than  for  improvement."  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  not  dangerously 
near  that  very  position  today  while  in 
the  shadow  of  the  gracious  Taft  Memo- 
rial which  should  certainly  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  his  sound  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  cour.se  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  there  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  ever  a  single  REA 
loan  turned  down  because  of  the  REA 
being  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  particularly  because  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  a  right  of  review  over 
the  loans  that  the  REA  made — and  yet 
some  would  change  it.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  REA  has  stated  and  I 
quote: 

Benson  has  made  no  change  In  the  organi- 
zation authority,  function  or  policies  of  REA. 

And  the  Administrator  went  on  to  say 
further  that  the  informal  procedure  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  "has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  rejection  of  a  single  loan  or 
any  appreciable  delay." 

What  then  are  the  motivating  forces 
that  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor? 
Gentlemen,  I  examined  carefully  the 
evidence  present<?d  to  this  Committee, 
especially  by  those  seeking  the  adoption 
of  this  bill.  I  refcT  you  to  the  statement 
of  Clyde  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the 
National  REA,  which  appears  in  the  rec- 
ord of  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  I  ask 
you,  after  perusing  this  document,  if 
this  is  not  his  individual  effort  wherein 
he  has  corraled  the  REAs  throughout  the 
country  to  get  behind  this  legislation, 
more  with  the  purpose  In  mind  of  show- 
ing the  strength  of  the  REA  for  future 
legislative  purposes  than  the  particular 
issue  at  hand? 

Has  this  House  and  this  Congress  con- 
stituted Itself  as  a  body  to  determine  who 
has  the  naked  power  to  achieve  his  will 
even  though  no  guln  may  be  reflected  to 
the  people?  I  think  not— and  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues also  agree  Let  the  record  speak 
for  Itself  with  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the 
proceedings  upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. I  refer  again  to  Mr.  Ellis'  state- 
ment, which  appears  on  page  SO  of  the 
hearings,  where  he  ^jomplalned : 

The  act  prohibits  us  from  using  RIA  loans 
to  serve  any  of  the  most  prontabls  part  of  ths 
power  industry  market;  that  Is,  we  are  pro- 
hlblted  from  Kolng  into  the  most  thickly 


settled  villages  and  towns  of  over  1,500  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Ellis  makes  this  statement  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  by  his  own 
later  testimony,  95  percent  of  the  farms 
of  the  Nation  have  been  covered  by  rural 
electrification  or  otherwise,  and  It  cer- 
tainly is  recalled  by  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  REA  was 
for  the  purix>se  of  establishing  electric 
service,  and  later  telephone  service  to 
the  farms  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion where  no  service  previously  existed. 

There  was  no  intent  in  the  original 
law  to  provide  electrical  services  which 
industry  could  otherwise  have  provided. 
Private  capital  should  be  employed  in 
thickly  populated  villages  and  commu- 
nities where  it  can  do  the  Job  without 
Government  support.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  basic  elements  of  the  free  en- 
terprise systems  upon  which  this  Nation 
has  so  long  prospered. 

Continuing  further  from  Mr.  Ellis* 
statement,  he  drones  on  with  10  other 
major  complaints  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  REA  and  its  problem  in 
competing  with  private  enterprise.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  at  all  what  it 
purports  to  be.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
be  an  opening  wedge  to  let  the  flood 
gates  down  on  the  other  complaints  in 
Mr.  Ellis'  statement  that  the  REA's 
throughout  the  Nation  would  request  of 
this  or  future  Congresses — in  order  to 
more  effectively  compete  and  drive  out 
private  capital  throughout  areas  that 
are  now  already  supplied  with  private 
power  and  where  ample  capital  is  avail- 
able to  do  the  Job  without  Government 
subsidy,  which,  in  the  words  of  Senator 
Taft,  amounts  to  "creeping  socialism. ' 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  he  consistently  uses  the  word 
'fear."  In  fact,  beginning  on  page  51 
and  continuing  for  two  pages,  "fear"  is 
mentioned  12  times  or  words  connoting 
the  same  apprehension. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  act 
of  this  House  predicated  on  the  unsound 
principle  of  change  for  change's  take, 
coupled  with  a  psychosis  of  fear,  and 
contrary  to  sound  management  princi- 
ples of  Government,  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  reversing  reorganization 
proceedings  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  is  unworthy  of  ap- 
proval by  this  augvist  body. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Hiestand]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
fundamental  of  sound  organization  is 
that  powers  must  measure  up  to  respon- 
sibility. I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
House  agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  over  the  years  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  among  the  best  of 
the  legislative  bodies  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  has  been  achieved  through  care- 
ful deUberation  and  thorough  analysis  of 
the  facU  involved  in  particular  issues. 
But  one  of  the  most  Important  quAlitles 
which  hu  usually  typified  CongrMi  1« 
that  we  have  adhered  to  bftslo  principles 
of  sound  governmental  procedure  and  the 
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placing  of  responsibility  in  compliance 
with  good  administrative  practice. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  1321  would  cre- 
pte  an  administrative  monstrosity  and 
v/ould  be  a  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Congress. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  Inconcievable 
in  that  it  would  leave  the  REA  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  but  the  Ad- 


Pourth.  Net  worth  of  cooperative  bor- 
rowers has  more  than  tripled.  REA  has 
come  of  age;  it  has  matured. 

Now  there  are  two  other  factors  which 
are  disconcerting  to  many  Members  of 
this  House  and  are  perhaps  an  indication 
Of  Why  some  want  to  create  this  tempest 
to  distract  attention  from  the  real  prob- 
lems. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  75  percent  of 
new  customers  being  added  under  the 


States.  I  dealt  with  many  Members  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  given  wonderful 
treatment,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  it. 
Now  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
bill,  because  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
deal  with  all  of  the  things  I  wish  to  de- 
velop relative  to  this  measure.  I  was  in 
the  REA  from  1953  to  1956.  The  Reor- 
ganization Act  which  has  been  talked 
about  here  was  enacted  when  I  was  the 
Administrator.    Never  at  any  time  did 


ministrator  of  REA  would  have  authority     REA  program  are  industrial  and  non-     anybody  interfere  with  me  in  my  ooera 


to  approve  or  disapprove  loans  without 
the  supervision  or  direction  of,  or  any 
other  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  other  words  the  Congress  would  be 
telling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
we  are  holding  him  responsible  for  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  REA  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  would  remove  from  tl^e  Secretary  any 
authority  over  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  loans  which  is  in  essence  the 
lifeblood  of  the  agency. 

In  the  first  place.  I  doubt  If  there  is 
anyone  here  who  believes  that  it  is  good 
public  administration  to i  saddle  the  De- 
partment head  with  the  responsibility 
for  an  agency,  but  remoye  all  of  his  su- 
pervision over  that  agency. 

Secondly,  this  debate  fails  to  produce 
any  evidence  that  the  REJ^  programs  are 
being  interfered  with  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  anyone  else  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  REA's  Administrator  Dave 
Hamil.  who  has  high  respect  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  has  testified: 

In  not  a  single  Instanc^  has  Secretary 
Benson  or  Director  Scott  Interfered  In  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibiliiles  as  Adminis- 
trator of  REA.    I  make  the  ijaans. 

Speaking  very  frankly  the  politically 
inspired  lobbyists,  including  the  one  who 
takes  up  most  of  the  committee  reports 
who  are  pushing  this  measure  have  even 
failed  to  present  any  evidence  where  the 
existing  procedure  has  befen  harmful  to 
REA  or  a  single  bona  fide  loan  applica- 
tion has  been  rejected. 

In  contrast  REA  has  enjoyed  the 
golden  era  of  its  existence  during  the 
past  6  or  7  years.  For  example,  loans 
of  $1.2  billion  were  made  during  this 
period  contrasted  to  $2.6  billion  loaned 
in  the  previous  17 li  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. I 

Let  me  cite  you  some  additional  proof 
that  this  whole  business  is  purely  a 
distasteful  "tempest  In  a  teapot." 

During  the  last  6  years  the  following 
has  been  achieved: 

First.  Borrowers  delinquent  on  loans 


farm  consumers.  One-half  of  the  total 
power  being  used  by  REA  systems  is 
for  nonf arm  use.  Then  there  is  the  law 
which  allows  REA  cooperatives  to  borrow 
your  money  from  the  Treasury  at  2  per- 
cent though  the  Treasuiy  has  to  pay  4 
percent  for  those  fimds.  But  that  is  the 
law.  Congress  wrote  it.  The  adminis- 
tration is  charged  with  directing  the  REA 
as  the  law  is,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  the  Department  is  doing  a 
good  job. 

REA  is  making  tremendous  progress 
and  it  has  not  been  hampered  by  any- 
one in  this  administration.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  not  only  be  a  reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  Congress  and 
our  knowledge  of  sound  public  adminis- 
trative practice,  but  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people  and  the 
REA  program.  This  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  passed  over  lightly.  The  passage  of 
this  monstrosity  would  come  back  to 
haunt  each  of  us  and  I  urge  its  referral 
back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelskm],  former  Director  of  the 
REA. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  brief  remarks  about  this 
bill,  and  I  am  sorry  that  time  does  not 
permit  adequate  coverage  of  the  things 
that  I  think  need  to  be  discussed.  I 
V^ve  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  from 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  were  fine,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PriciI  on  the  remarks  that  he  made 
relative  to  this  measure.  They  were  well 
done  and  very  sincere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
comment,  that  I  do  happen  to  be  a 
farmer.  This  morning  my  son  turned 
the  switch  on  at  the  end  of  the  bam 
and  the  bam  was  cleaned.  He  turned 
another  switch,  and  the  silage  came 
down  for  the  cattle.  The  milking  op- 
eration was  handled  with  electric  power 
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$139  million  ahead. 

Second.  The  backlog  o 
has  dropped.  On  Jime  3 
wer^  234  applications  on  Ikand  for  $193 
million.  On  December  si.  1958,  there 
were  58  applications  on  hand  for  $111.5 
million  which  included  one  application 
for  $48.5  million.  1 

Think  of  that.  Mr.  Chalniian,  one-fifth 
of  the  backlog  of  pending  applications 


ganlze.  The  poles  that  are  still  in  the 
ground  were  put  there  when  I  went  out 
with  others  to  get  enough  members 
signed  up  on  our  system  to  bring  REA 
to  our  farm,  and  I  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of 
this  program  we  had  a  tax  bill  in  Min- 
nesota that  was  impossible  to  live  with. 
As  a  State  senator  I  was  the  author  of 
the  tax  bill  imder  which  we  now  operate. 


at  the  end  of  last  year  compared  to  6  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the  United 

years  ago.  states.    Z  later  became  the  admlnistra- 

Third.  Annual  power  tales  are  nearljr  tor  of  this  program,  and  Z  administered 

22  billion  kilowatt-hours-Xdouble  salea  the  program  for  3  years.    Z  worked  hard 

>n  ^0S3.  at  it.    z  traveled  all  over  the  United 


tion  as  REA  Administrator,  and  I  know- 
that  to  be  true,  and  that  is  true  at  this 
time. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing else  about  this  program.  If  this 
particular  act  is  necessary,  if  the  REA 
Administrator  is  being  bothered,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
make  it  an  independent  agency,  which 
the  Senate  attempted  to  do.  The  bill 
was  defeated.  Why?  That  is  a  good 
question.  But,  remember  this,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  if  he  wishes,  could 
interfere  with  personnel,  he  could  inter- 
fere with  the  legal  division  under  the 
Humphrey-Price  bill,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  hurt  the  Administrator,  he  still  can. 
And  if  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
mean  what  they  say,  they  should  adopt 
what  is  luiown  as  the  Curtis  bill,  if  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  mention  that,  where  the  REA  becomes 
a  completely  separate  agency  which 
could  be  operated  in  the  future  without 
any  interference  whatsoever.  But  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other strawman  that  they  have  built  up, 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  found  in  the 
REA.  I  found  on  my  desk  $200  million  of 
waiting  loan  applications.  I  found  in 
the  REA  about  1.200  to  1,500  of  the  finest 
employees  who  ever  worked  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — good 
people.  We  revised  the  procedure  imder 
which  loans  were  handled.  Z  was  the 
Administrator.  We  did  it  in  this  way. 
If  it  was  a  good  credit  risk,  where  interest 
and  payments  were  being  made,  we  made 
the  loan.  We  did  not  go  through  all  the 
redtape.  The  $200  million  of  applica- 
tions melted  down  to  nothing  overnight. 

We  have  made  more  loans  imder  this 
Administration  and  better  loans,  and 
the  power  rates  are  lower  and  the  re- 
payment schedule  is  better  and  the  de- 
linquency record  is  better. 

For  example  take  generation:  1,116,000 
kilowatts  of  capacity  in  the  last  6  years 
as  compared  to  1,145,000  kilowatts  of 
capacity  in  the  previous  17  years.  With 
a  total  of  $3.8  biUion,  $1.2  billion  have 
been  made  in  the  last  6  years. 

Take  the  REA  telephone  program. 
There  were  only  7,500  telephones  under 
REA  telephone  systems  in  the  country 
prior  to  1953.  We  added  800.000  since 
that  time— think  of  that.  Those  who 
say  that  the  program  has  been  hampered 
are  only  building  a  strawman — and  it 
could  well  catch  fire  from  some  of  the 
hot  air  that  whizzes  by. 

Now  I  would  like  to  get  down  to  some- 
thing else,  if  time  permits.  I  happen  to 
be  a  dues-paying  member  of  NRECA. 
Every  year  Z  pay  my  light  bill  and  every 
year  Z  pay  dues.  Z  believe  we  need  or* 
ganliatlohf.  But  Z  think  we  need  them 
not  for  propaganda,  but  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  REA  program. 
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When  I  came  to  Waahlngton  the  word 
went  out.  not  by  Journalists  of  high 
quality,  of  which  we  have  many,  but  by 
the  paid  writers,  and  most  of  the  lines 
went  something  lilce  this:  "Program 
running  like  dry  creek."  "don't  wiggle. 


I  also  want  to  say  this,  that  this  straw- 
man  has  been  built  to  a  great  degree  by 
our  own  national  orgRnization.  NRECA. 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  When  they 
are  so  bold  as  to  send  telegrams  into  my 
district    In    political    campaigns — when 


little  catflsh,  we  are  just  going  to  cut     they  are  so  bold  as  to  write  speeches 
your  ffuta  out."  "REA  at  the  crossroads." 
"G.  and  T.  prpgram  dead."  "Power  lobby 
takes  over, '  and  so  forth. 

Those  statements  appeared  in  maga- 
zines all  over  the  United  States. 

It  was  reported  that  we  were  going  to 
scuttle  the  REA  program.  The  straw- 
man  gradually  became  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger  and  he  almost  came  to  life. 
It  took  almtit  all  of  our  time  to  defend 
our  own  position  and  keep  the  fact 
straight.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
gram is  better  today  than  it  ever  has 
been.  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  this 
program,  because  when  I  clean  my  bam 
every  morning.  It  is  done  by  electric 
power — a  great  help  on  the  farm.  And 
by  the  way.  the  substance  that  goes  out 
is  much  better  in  quality  than  some  of 
the  Stuff  I  hear  U|t  passes  for  political 
argument. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Before  the 
gentleman  leaves  that  point,  in  what 
magazines  did  those  articles  appear? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Almost  any  magazine 
that  would  print  them.  They  have  ap- 
peared in  some  of  our  national  maga- 
zines. Borne  appeared  in  trade  Journals. 
and  what-have-you — whoever  would 
print  them.  I  want  to  say  that  many  of 
the  people  who  printed  them  took  them 
in  good  faith. 

Here  Is  a  report  from  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  was  investi- 
gated. There  are  Members  on  this  floor 
who  were  on  the  committee  when  I  was 
Investigated.  The  charges  were  a  shot- 
gun wedding. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPFliAAN  of  Michigan.  Was 
that  the  time  when  those  Members 
from,  I  believe,  southeast  Colorado  came 
in  and  the  committee  would  not  hear 
them?  That  was  the  Chudoff  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  right.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  were  contacted  by  staff 
members  before  they  appeared  before 
the  committee.  It  was  a  shotgun  wed- 
ding. If  you  read  the  report  you  will  find 
in  it.  "It  has  been  rejwrted — "  "There 
are  those  who  believe — "  "There  are 
some  who  are  of  the  opinion — "  "Rum- 
ors are—". 

They  are  not  direct  charges.  And.  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  I  was  investigated  for 
just  one  thing  that  I  think  is  really 
funny.    It  does  not  appear  in  this  report. 

I  was  investigated  because  I  drank 
coffee  with  some  friends — Republican — 
in  Minnesota.  In  my  opinion  the  whole 
investigation  was  nothing  more  than 
taxpayers'  dollars  being  spent  on  a  po- 
litical hayride  to  write  a  political  rec- 
ord— to  build  a  strawman.  It  did  not 
work,  not  even  in  a  campaign,  where  of 
course  it  was  intended  to  be  used,  and  it 
was  used. 


attacking  me  for  other  men  who  are 
i-unning  for  office  to  deliver,  they  are 
violating  the  trxist  that  I  and  my  neigh- 
bor farmers  have  placed  in  them.  I 
regret  that  it  happened.  I  was  tape 
recorded  time  after  time — recorders 
followed  me  around  in  Denver  like 
little  red  coaster  wagons  In  the  hope 
that  I  would  slip.  NRECA  personnel 
played  parts  of  an  Indiana  speech, 
out  of  context,  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
hope  that  I  could  be  discredited  by  obvi- 
ous misrepresentation.    It  did  not  work. 

I  want  to  say  that  on  their  staff  are 
many  fine  friends  of  mine.  But  it  Is 
tragic  that  we  should  be  subjected  to 
these  low-level  propaganda  attacks 
where  facts  are  misrepresented  and 
tuned  to  their  own  fiincy.  Many  mem- 
bers of  this  House  hiive  come  to  me  on 
this  very  issue  and  a  number  of  them 
have  said.  "I  do  not  dare  vote  against 
this  bill  because  they  will  make  it  appear 
that  I  am  against  i-ural  electrification." 
The  facts  will  be  distorted  and  twisted 
by  that  propaganda  front.  NRECA.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us,  whether  we  be 
farmers  or  laborers  or  businessmen.  If 
we  have  reached  the  degree  of  fear  where 
those  who  practice  a  technique  of  prop- 
aganda make  us  afraid  to  have  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion,  then  it  Is  about 
time  we  look  Into  a  few  things. 

As  to  this  bill,  if  we  beUeve  that  REA 
has  been  interfcrred  with,  which  it  has 
not  been,  then  we  should  divorce  it  com- 
pletely, because  remember  this:  Under 
this  bill  you  are  taking  away  from  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  approval  or  denial  of  loans,  but  you 
would  leave  in  his  hands  complete  au- 
thority as  to  policy,  as  to  personnel. 
And  what  could  he  do?  Who  knows 
what  a  future  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  do  to  the  REIA.  He  could  say. 
"Chris  Schultz,  we  think  you  should  be 
transferred:  Reggie  Cole  and  Roy  Zook 
should  go  to  Alaska:  Oz  Brlden.  I  don't 
like  the  way  you  trim  your  eyebrows, 
move  over.  And  so  he  could  still  put  the 
finger  on  many  outstanding  men,  Ralph 
Foreman.  Bill  Eastman.  Everett  Weit- 
zell,  Ray  Llnd. 

He  could  fire  the  whole  group  of  dedi- 
cated men  if  he  wanted  to  by  making 
it  tough  for  them.  He  could  go  down  in 
the  Legal  Division  and  say.  "I  want  you 
to  put  a  flag  on  this  loan."  It  could  hap- 
pen. 

It  is  a  phony  Issue.  I  regret  that  a 
program  that  Is  so  near  and  dear  to  the 
farmers  of  America  should  be  continually 
placed  in  this  political  crossfire  and 
be  used  In  campaign  after  campaign. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has 
been  referred  to.  I  hope  the  day  comes 
when  we  can  have  In  this  REA  program 
a  revolving  fund  of  some  kind  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, where  the  farmers  can  finally  run 
their  own  business.  I  am  one  of  them, 
and  we  can  do  It.  The  REA  co-ops  In  my 
district  pay  back  more  to  the  Govern- 


ment than  they  borrow.  We  could  oper- 
ate with  a  revolving  fund. 

That  about  sums  up  the  remarks  I 
have.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  it  is  phony.  If  I  were 
to  vote  for  this  bill  I  would  be  admitting 
there  Is  something  wrong,  which  therj 
is  not.  I  regret  that  this  measure 
should  be  on  this  floor.  I  am  probably 
one  of  the  few  farmers  in  this  room,  and 
I  am  one  of  the  few  that  have  been  with 
this  program  since  it  was  conceived, 
since  it  was  bom,  and  all  through  its 
maturity. 

I  want  to  refer  to  a  couple  of  other 
gentlemen  on  this  floor  and  compliment 
them.  I  will  refer  to  a  couple  of  issues 
and  problems  we  settled.  We  had  in 
Kentucky  a  problem  when  I  came  in,  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natchbh  I .  who  is  on  the 
floor,  knows  about  it.  The  record  In  the 
House  hearings  carries  his  expre.«;slon  of 
endorsement  of  the  settlement  made. 
There  we  finally  settled  a  case  that  had 
been  in  the  courts  for  years,  and  long 
before  I  came  along. 

The  farmers  in  Kentucky  have  as  a 
result  one  of  the  flnest  powerplants  in 
the  world.  Power  casts  were  cut  and  a 
fine  plant  was  salvaged  from  a  problem 
which  I  inherited  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  help  out  in  the 
settling  of  the  long  contested  Georgia 
situation,  where  the  REA  preference 
customers  worked  out  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  Government  on 
hydropower  and  the  power  companies  on 
finning  and  delivery  of  the  power. 

I  have  personal  letters  from  Marshall 
Pollock  and  Jim  Polhill  of  Georgia  with 
the  slncercst  of  thank  you's  for  the  help 
the  REA  gave  them,  and  I  personally 
enjoyed  a  thank  you  from  Congressman 
Flynt  of  Georgia. 

We  worked  hard.  We  did  our  best. 
We  made  mistakes,  but  when  we  did, 
they  were  honest  ones. 

Summing  up  the  mechanics  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  in  detail,  it  appears 
that  the  significance  of  the  bill  is  far 
from  clear,  but  it  appears  that  it  could 
have  two  possible  fundamental  Interpre- 
tations, each  of  which  would  be  equaUy 
undesirable  for  different  reasons. 

The  first  possible  interpretation  is  that 
the  bill  in  effect  would  vest  practically  all 
of  the  powers  relative  to  the  REA  in  the 
Administrator,  but  yet  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  left  under  It  with 
the  general  function  of  directing  and 
supervising  the  REA.  The  bill  provides 
that  functions  relative  to  the  REA  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  Secretary  by  reorganization  plans 
of  1939  and  1953  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA,  and  that 
officer  would  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  loans  without  any 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1939  provides  in  section  402  that  the  con- 
trol of  records,  property,  and  c>ersonnel 
of  the  agencies  transferred — including 
REA — Is  to  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  concerned.  The  control 
Of  funds  was  transferred  to  him  by  sec- 
tion 403.  and  the  control  of  personnel 
was  specifically  covered  by  section  404. 
Now  if  the  functions  and  activities  rela- 
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tlve  to  the  REA  that  were  Iransferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  this  plan  are  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Administrator,  then 
all  authority  over  records,  personnel, 
property,  and  funds  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator.  The 
approval  of  loans  would  also  be  In  his 
hands.  i 

But  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  left  in  the  anomalous  pdsltion  of  hav- 
ing general  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  REA.  Although  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  tools  needed  tp  perform  this 
function,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  still  be  responsible.  Only  one  tool 
would  be  left  in  his  hands.  Remember, 
the  funds  for  the  REA  are  advanced  to  it 
by  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  an  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress.  Now  section 
3<a)  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !■  hereby 
Rulhorlzed  unci  directed  to  make  loans  to 
the  AdmlnlBlralor.  upon  the  request  and 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
such  amounta  In  the  aggregate  for  each 
fiscal  year  *  *  *  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  determine  to  be  necessary. 

Thus  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  by  the  REA  within 
an  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
would  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  There  is  nothing  In 
this  bill  that  would  In  any  way  change 
either  section  Sta*  of  the  act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  or  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
under  it. 

Then,  under  this  first  possible  inter- 
pretation, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  general  direction  and  super- 
vision over  the  REA  but  practically  no 
authority  over  the  agency  for  which  he 
is  responsible.  If  the  Secretary  is  de- 
prived of  supervision  over  the  end  prod- 
uct, how  could  anyone  argue  that  the 
REA  would  be  "under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture"?  To  say  the  least  this 
would  be  highly  anomalous. 

The  other  possible  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  this  bill  is  Just  as  ridic- 
ulous. Under  this  construction  the  Sec- 
retary would  still  have  all  possible  con- 
trols over  property,  funds,  personnel, 
and  procedures  of  the  REA.  but  h^ 
would  be  deprived  only  of  control  over 
the  approval  or  disappioval  of  loans. 
Obviously  in  this  instance  it  would  place 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  in  a  pe- 
culiar F>osition. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Or>er- 
atlons  spells  out  specifically  this  Inter- 
pretation : 

A  literal  reading  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  majority  would  leave  subject  to  the  Sec- 
retary's direction  and  8ui>erTision  all  of  the 
functions  and  activities  of  REA  except  the 
bare  function  of  approving  and  disapprov- 
ing loans.  The  Administrator  In  other  vital 
.isi>ects  of  administering  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  and  the  agency  would  continue 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  Secretary,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  direction,  supervision,  and  con- 
trol, and  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
him  for  the  government  of  the  Department, 
the  conduct  of  Its  officers  and  clerks,  the 
distribution  and  performance  of  its  business 
( other  than  the  act  of  approving  or  refusing 
to  approve  loans) ,  and  the  custody,  use,  and 
preservation  of  the  records,  papers,  and 
property  appertolning  to  it   (6  U.S.C.  22). 


The  preparation  and  submiaslon  of  annual 
loan  and  administrative  fund  budget*,  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel, 
the  formulation  of  loan  and  other  adminis- 
trative policies  and  procedures,  and  all  the 
other  activities  and  functions  associated  with 
the  administration  of  REA  would  continue 
to  be  under  the  Secretary's  direction  and; 
supervision. 

Obviously  the  minority  Is  correct  when 
It  says  that  "such  an  arrangement  is  un- 
workable." Under  this  interpretation 
the  Secretary  could  supei-vise  the  selec- 
tion of  personnel,  he  could  determine  the 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  REA,  he 
could  determine  the  funds  to  be  re- 
quested in  the  REA's  budaet.  he  would 
control  its  office  equipment  and  supplies, 
loan  procedures  would  be  under  his  con- 
trol, legal  advice  and  services  would  be 
supplied  by  the  Department:  bu*.  the 
actual  approval  or  disapproval  of  loans 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
control.  The  final  approval  or  disapproval 
of  loans  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Administrator  alone.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  Administrator  could  logi- 
cally be  vested  with  the  sole  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  loans  if  the 
entire  operations  on  which  this  final  act 
rests  are  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  someone  else  and  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  Immediate  control  of 
the  Administrator. 

It  is  not  clear  which  of  these  two  possi- 
ble Interpretations  of  the  bill  Is  correct. 
Either  one  of  them  would  be  anomalous, 
to  say  the  least. 

Significantly,  neither  in  1958  nor  In 
1959  did  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  conduct  hearings  on  this 
specific  bill  reported  to  the  House.  It 
conducted  hearings  on  a  completely  dif- 
ferent bill  that  bears  no  relation  to  this 
bill  at  all.  Therefore,  the  hearings  yield 
no  evidence  from  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  of  REA  on  how  this 
specific  bill  might  actually  be  Interpeted 
and  applied. 

The  REA  Is  too  Important,  too  vital 
to  American  agriculture,  for  Congress  to 
place  It  In  such  an  anomalous  position. 

PROGRESS  or  REA  PROGRAMS 

Profound  postwar  changes  in  the 
character  of  rural  America — including 
the  growth  of  a  large  nonfarm  popula- 
tion, the  increasing  use  of  electricity  for 
farm  and  home  chores,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  rural  industries  and  proc- 
essing plants — have  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  adequate  and  reliable 
electric  service  in  rural  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, the  growing  interdependence  of 
city  and  countiT  has  made  modem  dial 
telephone  service  a  virtual  necessity  in 
rural  America.  Since  1952.  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  stead- 
ily Increased  the  tempo  of  Its  activities 
to  help  985  active  electric  borrowers  and 
638  rural  telephone  systems  to  meet  this 
continuously  growing  demand  for  their 
services. 

LOAK    KEEOS    MEt    rUIXI* 

Loans  to  rural  electric  systems  ap- 
proved during  calendar  year  1958  totaled 
$213.8  million,  bringing  total  electric 
loans  approved  since  Inception  of  the 
program  to  $3.8  billion.  About  $1.2  bil- 
lion of  this  total  has  been  made  since 


January  1,  1953.  Telephone  loans 
reached  the  record  high  of  $102.9  million 
in  calendar  year  1958.  More  than  79 
percent  of  all  telephone  loans  and  about 
31  percent  of  all  electric  loans  have  been 
made  since  January  1, 1953. 

EIGHT    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    CONSUMERS    ADDED 
IN  6  TEARS 

Some  800,000  new  cotisumers  and 
180.000  miles  of  line  have  been  added 
to  the  systems  of  REA  electric  borrowers 
since  January  1.  1953.  The  current  rate 
of  addition  is  more  than  120,000  con- 
sumers a  year.  Among  these  new  users.  . 
nonfarm  consumers  outnumber  farm 
consumers  3  to  1.  Power  sales  to  non- 
farm  establishments  now  are  greater 
than  to  farmers. 

Besides  this  growth  In  numbers,  con- 
sumers are  using  more  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  each  year.  Annual  consump- 
tion averaged  3.050  kilowatt-hours  per 
consumer  In  1953;  In  1958,  It  was  esti- 
mated at  4.450  kilowatt-hours.  Power 
sales  on  systems  financed  by  REA  rose  10 
percent  over  1957  during  calendar  year 
1958.  reaching  an  estimated  21.7  blUlon 
kilowatt-hours. 

MORE     POWER     ASSURED    POR    RURAL    CONSUMOIS 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
borrowers'  needs  for  an  expanding  supply 
of  power  at  low  cost.  REA  has  pressed 
the  search  for  more  economical  means  of 
power  production  and  has  assisted  bor« 
rowers  to  obUln  substantial  savings  In 
Initial  investment  and  operating  costs 
through  Interconnection,  joint  operation, 
and  more  efficient  generating  units. 

In  calendar  year  1958,  REA  approved 
loans  to  provide  214,000  kilowatts  of  ad- 
ditional generating  capacity.  Installed 
capacity  stood  at  nearly  1.3  million  kilo- 
watts on  January  1. 1959. 

During  the  first  17  >  2  years  of  the  REA 
electric  program,  loans  provided  for  a 
generating  capacity  of  1,145.000  kilo- 
watts. During  the  next  6  years — begin- 
ning  January  1,  1953 — loans  were  ap- 
proved providing  for  an  additional  1.116.- 
000  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity. 
Generation  and  transmission  loans  have 
accounted  for  almost  31  percent  of  the 
total  loaned  for  rural  electrification  since 
January  1,  1953.  compared  with  19  per- 
cent before  that  date..  Forty -three  per- 
cent of  the  1958  loans  were  approved  for 
generation  and  transmission  facilities. 

During  the  past  6  years,  first  loans 
have  been  made  to  five  new  generation 
and  transmission  cooperatives.  In  ad- 
dition, one  cooperative  has  successfully 
negotiated  with  AEC  for  construction  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  as  part  of  AEXTs  power 
demonstration  program,  and  20  borrow- 
ers or  groups  of  borrowers  have  obtained 
access  permits  for  information  from 
AEC.,  REA  itself  is  keying  abreast  of 
nuclear  developments. 

FASIXZXS    PAT    I.ESS   FOE    CECTRICITT 

The  average  price  of  power  paid  by 
rural  residential  consumers  has  dropped 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour  since  1952.  This  Is  due 
largely  to  the  increased  use  of  electricity. 
The  average  price  is  now  about  2.68  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  lowest  in  REA  history. 
The  wholesale  cost  to  REA  distribution 
borrowers  is  also  at  a  record  low — about 
8  percent  lower  than  in  1952, 
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BETTER    TELEPHONES    AND    MORE    OF    THEM 

In  early  1953.  only  40  REA  telephone 
borrowers  had  cut  over  85  dial  central 
offices  to  bring  new  or  improved  service 
to  7.500  sul>scribers.  As  of  January  1, 
1959.  488  borrowers  had  cut  over  1,855 
new  dial  exchanges.  Loans  approved 
since  January  1,  1953.  will  benefit  about 
800.000  farm  families  and  other  rural 
subscribers.  Total  telephone  loans  to 
date  will  benefit  about  1.100,000  rural 
subscribers.  ~ 

BORROWERS    BUILD    FINANCIAL    STRENGTH 

Given  encouragement  toward  inde- ' 
pendence  and  self-reliance.  REA  borrow- 
ers have  made  substantial  financial 
progress  since  1952.  Net  worth  of  elec- 
trification borrowers  has  more  than 
tripled,  increasing  from  $161  million  at 
the  end  of  December  1952  to  $512  million 
on  December  31. 1958. 

During  the  6-year  period  January  1. 
1953.  to  January  1.  1959.  the  number  of 
electrification  borrowers  behind  in  their 
loan  payments  dropped  from  45  to  6.  In 
the  same  period,  the  balance  of  payments 
on  debt  made  in  advance  of  due  dates 
rose  from  $52.5  million  to  about  $139 
million.  In  the  much  newer  telephone 
program,  the  balance  of  advance  pay- 
ments amounts  to  $1  million  and  all  but 
16  borrowers  are  current  or  ahead  of 
schedule  on  debt  payments. 

EFFICIENCY    BENEFITS    ALL 

REA  has  streamlined  its  procedures 
to  speed  processing  of  loans,  to  give  im- 
proved service  to  borrowers,  and  to  re- 
duce administrative  co.sts.  With  11  p)er- 
cent  fewer  employees  today  than  in  1952. 
REA  is  administering  much  bigger  elec- 
tric and  telephone  programs.  Working 
with  industry.  REA  carries  on  constant 
research  to  hold  down  construction  costs 
and  to  improve  performance  and  service. 

PLANNING  FOR  FUTURE  GROWTH 

To  help  boi*owers  keep  ahead  of  new 
power  demands.  REA  has  developed  new 
techniques  of  long-range  planning  for 
rural  electric  systems.  As  a  result,  bor- 
rowers will  be  able  to  schedule  construc- 
tion several  years  in  advance  and  to 
expand  at  minimum  cost.  New  telephone 
construction  also  is  being  planned  to 
meet  needs  over  an  extended  period. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  leave  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
except  that  the  Administrator  of  RELA 
would  have  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve loans  without  the  supervision 
or  direction  of.  or  any  other  control  by. 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie.  This  would 
be  an  administrative  monstrosity. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification programs  were  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  anyone  else  in  the  executive 
branch.  REA  Administrator  David  A. 
Hamil  has  testified : 

In  not  a  single  instance  has  Secretary 
Benson  or  Dtrector  Scott  interfered  in  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  as  Admlnis- 
irator  of  REA.    I  make  the  loans. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  is  destroying 
REA.    The  REA-flnanced  systems  have 
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never  been  In  stronger  position  than  they  ^     Loans  and  advances 

aie  at  this  time.    Here  are  some  facts  •*  **f  ^<*-  ^''  '*** 

from  the  record'  Million 

First   The  greatest  nroffress  ever  dur-     ^'^'^  •^''"  '^^  °'  program  In  1935.  $3. 847 
nrsc.   ine  greaiesi  progress  ever  our       ^unds  advanced  since  start  of  pro- 

Ing  the  last  6  years.    Loans  of  $1.2  bil-        gram ....    s  255 

lion  were  made  during  this  period  com-  ' 

pared  to  $2.6  billion  loaned  in  the  pre-  Total  unadvanced  funda 69a 

vious  17 'i  years  of  the  program.  siectnflcation  loans,  1950-59 

.     Second.  Power  sales  nearly  22  billion 
kilowatt-hours — double  sales  in  1952. 

Third.  Borrowers  delinquent  on  loans 
dropped  from  45  to  6 — systems  $139  mil- 
lion ahead  on  payments. 

Fourth.  Net  worth  of  cooperative  bor- 
rowers more  than  tripled.  REA  has 
come  of  age — it  has  matured. 

Fifth.  Over  95  percent  of  the  farms 
and  ranches  of  America  have  electric 
power. 

Sixth.  Seventy-five  percent  of  new 
customeis  being  added  are  industrial 
and  nonfarm  residential  consumers. 

Seventh.  One-half  of  total  power  sales 
by  REA  system  is  for  nonfarm  use. 

Since  the  adoption  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1939  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administi-ation  has  been  within  the 
Department  and  subject  to  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this 
action  and  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1953  was  to  centralize  in  the  Secre- 
tary responsibility  for  effective  adminis- 
tration of  all  programs  within  the  De- 
partment. This  coordination  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  is  in  line  with  the 
sound  congressional  policy  of  vesting 
functions  directly  in  the  Department 
heads  so  that  they  can  be  held  accovmt- 
able  for  the  performance  of  their 
agencies. 

For  about  20  years  REA  has  been  ef- 
fectively accomplishing  Its  purposes  un- 
der the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e. 
The  REA  programs  have  been  especially 
successful  during  the  past  6  years. 

During  the  hearings  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953  Secretary  Ben- 
son assured  the  committee  that  he  would 
make  no  major  changes  in  the  REA  or- 
ganization without  consulting  with  the 
Congress  and  making  known  such  pro- 
posals to  the  public  prior  to  their  be- 
coming effective. 

Recently,  Secretary  Benson  said: 

I  have  made  no  major  change  in  the  RjfA 
organization  or  ppllcies.  I  have  transferred 
no  functions  or  powers  from  REA.  I  have 
adhered  to  my  assurances  and  the  provisions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 

[Prom   REA  Fact   Sheet.  Jan.    14,    1959] 

Clectrification   Program 

FARMS   n.scTiunxD 

Percent  of  U.8.  farms  electrified:  About 
96  percent. 

Number  of  consumers  served  by  REA  fi- 
nancing, 4,590,000. 

Percent  of  farms  among  REA  constimers: 
66.5  percent  in  1951;  582  percent  in  1955; 
55.9  percent  in  1958. 

Present  rate  of  growth  of  nonfarm  con- 
sumers :  3  to  1  over  farm. 

BORROWERS 

Total   number  of   borrowers,   1,081. 
Active  borrowers,  985. 

Number  of  cooperative  borrowers  which 
have  repaid  loans  in  full  from  revenues,  8.' 


Loanx  and   advances  in  calendar  year   I9S8 

Loans 8213.802.000 

Funds  advanced .     203.342,000 

Rrpaymentx  as  of  Nor.  30.  195» 

Principal     repaid     since     start 

of  program 8579.000.000 

Interest  paid  oince  start  of 
program 8346,  000.  000 

Balance  paid  ahead  of  sched- 
ule   8137.000.000 

Number  of  borrowers  delin- 
quent  :. _  ■ 

Amount     in     arrears    over    30 

days 8117.000 

Repaymrut*  in  calendar  year  1958  {through 
Kor.  30t 

Million 

Principal    repaid . ..  $72.  1 

Interest  paid 39.8 

Increase  in  balance  of  payments 
made  ahead  of  schedule.  Dec.  31, 
1956-Nov.  30.  1958 _       193 

GROWTH    IN    USE    OF    POWCB 

Sale  of  power  by  REA  systems  by  selected 
fiscal  years:  *  1945.  3.1  bUlion  kilowatt  hours; 
1950,  62  biUion  kilowatt  hours:  1955.  14.5 
billion  kilowatt  hours;  1958,  20.7  billion  kilo- 
watt hours. 

Input  of  power  in  1958.  23.7  billion  kilo- 
watt hours. 

Anticipated  input  In  1903  (RBA  estimate — 
current  year.  39  billion  kilowatt  hours. 

riNANCtAL   GROWTH 

Gross  revenues:  1952.  $321  million;  1958. 
>  $563  million. 

Net  margin:  1952.  $24.5  million:  1958. 
'873.3  million. 

Net  worth:  1952.  8161  million  (7.7  per- 
cent): 1058  '8512  million  (16  4  percent). 

TKLXPHONE  PBOOBAM 

Number  of  telephone  borrowers:  Decem- 
ber 31.  1952.  231;  December  31,  1968.  638. 

Loans  and  advances  as  of  Dee.  31.  t9St 

Million 
Loans  since  start  of  program  In  1049.  8526  5 
Funds  advanced  since  start  of  pro- 
gram      355  4 

Funds  unadvanced 171.  1 


*  Henry  County  Rural  Electrto  Membership 

Corix)ration.  New  Castle,  Ind.;  Cowrie  Rural 


Electric  Cooperative  Association.  Cowrie. 
Iowa;  Boone  County  Rural  Xlectric  Member- 
ship Corporation.  Lebanon.  Ind.:  United 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative.  Kenton.  Ohio: 
Hendricks  County  Rural  Electric  Membership 
Corporation,  Danville.  Ind.;  Alcorn  County 
Electric  Power  Association,  Corinth.  Miss.; 
Noble  County  Rural  Electric  Membership 
Corporation,  Albion.  Ind.:  Logan  County 
Cooperative  Power  and  light  AMOclatlon, 
Bellefontalne.  Ohio. 

*Net  sales  which  excludes  sales  from  one 
REA  borrower  to  another. 

'  Preliminary. 


Loans  and  advances  in  calendar  year  1958 

MilUon 

Loans . ...........  8103.  0 

Funds    advanced 88.  0 

Repayments  as  of  Nov.  30,  1958 
Principal   repaid   since   start  of 

program... 88,900.000 

Interest  paid  since  start  of  pro- 
gram  $6.  800,  000 

B.ilance  paid  ahead  of  schedule.  $1,000,000 

No.  of  borrowers  delinquent .  18 

Amount  In  arrears 8386.000 

Growth  in  service  to  subscribers 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Denton  1. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Allen],  yesterday.  I  dis- 
cussed the  application  of  the  Indiana 
REA's  for  an  REA  loan  to  construct  a 
powerplant  at  Petersburg.  Ind..  and 
I  would  like  to  add  to  that  statement,  as 
I  believe  the  situation  in  Indiana  shows 
the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  application 
has  been  turned  down  because  of  the 
order  of  1957  giving  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  review  appli- 
cations for  REA  loans  exceedinR  $500,000. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Indiana  appli- 
cation has  not  been  actually  turned 
down,  nevertheless  it  was  filed  in  1957 
and  no  action  has  been  taken  on  it.  It 
Is  just  the  difference  between  saying 
"You  can't  have  the  money  "  and  not 
giving  it  to  you. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  Indiana 
application  has  been  withdrawn.  This 
is  what  actually  happened.  Nine  Indi- 
ana REA's  made  application  for  this  loan 
to  build  the  powei-plant.  Since  that 
time.  7  additional  REA's  have  sought 
to  join  in  this  application,  and  the 
application  has  been  withdrawn,  as 
everyone  in  the  REA  knows,  to  be  reflled 
with  16  applicants  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal 9. 

When  the  REA  was  established,  it  was 
an  independent  agency.  By  giving  the 
Administrator  a  long  term  of  ofHce  of  10 
years.  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
he  would  be  free  from  political  influence. 
You  will  notice  that  his  position  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  Is  a  political 
appointee    and    whose    term    of    oflSce 


would  naturally  expire  with  a  change  of 
administration. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  REA.  the 
Administrator  has  had  the  authority  to 
approve  all  loans.  Claude  Wickard  had 
such  authority,  as  did  David  Hamil  until 
the  order  of  1957,  which  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultui'e  the  power  to  review 
applications  for  loans  over  $500,000.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already  had 
this  power,  why  was  it  neces.sary  to  issue 
this  order?  If  we  concede  that  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  this  power,  he 
had  never  exercised  it.  Furthermore, 
when  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  was  considering  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  the  committee 
was  fearful  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, rather  than  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator would  approve  these  loans;  how- 
ever. Secretary  Benson  assured  them 
that  no  change  would  be  made  in  the 
REA  procedure,  unless  and  until  both 
of  the  interested  committees  in  Congress 
were  given  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

As  we  know,  however.  Secretary  Ben- 
son did  change  that  procedure,  but  has 
yet  to  give  the  interested  committees 
notice.  The  manner  in  which  the  In- 
diana REA's  application  for  loan  was 
handled  demonstrates  the  need  for 
remedial  legislation.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  REA  Administrator.  Mr. 
Hamil.  was  processing  the  application  of 
the  Indiana  REA's  for  a  loan  to  build 
the  powerplant  at  Petersburg,  Ind.,  in 
the  regular  manner,  when  political  in- 
fluence entered  the  picture. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Indiana,  which  passes  on  many  phases  of 
the  REA's  activities,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  Indiana,  lobbied  against 
this  application.  Public  service  com- 
mission officials  conferred  with  Secre- 
tary Benson  and  Mr.  Hamil.  After  that 
meeting,  conference  was  held  at  the 
White  House  presided  over  by  Sherman 
Adams,  and  immediately  following.  Sec- 
retary Benson  issued  the  order  giving 
himself  the  power  to  review  loan  appli- 
cations over  $500,000  and  set  up  a  pro- 
cedure in  his  own  department  to  place 
this  authority  under  one  of  his  assist- 
ants. As  a  result  of  that  action,  the  loan 
application  of  the  Indiana  REA's  has  not 
been  approved. 

At  every  crossroads  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana during  the  last  political  campaign, 
my  party  charged  that  political  consid- 
eration prevented  this  loan  from  being 
approved,  and  I  never  heard  this  charge 
denied.  In  fact,  toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  the  opposition  apparently 
came  over  to  our  side  and  indicated  that 
they  thought  this  loan  of  the  Indiana 
REA's  should  be  approved.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convince  the  users  of  REA 
electricity  in  Indiana  that  this  loan  was 
not  denied  because  of  political  consid- 
erations. 

Approval  of  this  loan  would  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  several  reasons:  First,  it  would  have 
enabled  the  users  of  REA  electricity  to 
receive  cheaper  electric  rates;  and 
second,  since  this  plant  would  have  been 
built  in  the  district  I  represent  at  Peters- 
burg. Ind.,  In  the  coalfields  where  there 


is  much  imemployment.  It  would  have 
brought  about  greater  employment  both 
at  this  plant,  and  in  the  coalfields  which 
would  supply  coal  to  the  plant.  In  ad- 
dition, construction  of  this  plant  would 
bring  other  industries  into  the  district, 
such  as  an  aluminum  plant,  which  was 
proposed  at  the  time  the  Indiana  REA 
applied  for  a  loan  to  build  the  Petersburg 
plant. 

I  have  a  personal  reason  for  wanting 
to  see  this  legislation  enacted,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  loan  will  ever 
be  approved  if  Secretary  Benson  has  the 
right  and  power  to  pass  on  these  loans. 
Also,  this  same  thing  might  happen  in 
your  State — in  the  district  you  repre- 
sent. 

The  example  of  the  Indiana  REA  Il- 
lustrates strongly  that  we  should  return 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  law.  that 
these  loans  should  be  processed  by  the 
REA  Administrator  who  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  political  pressure  as 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  A^culture. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota    [Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN  ] . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  long  believed  that  the  Federal  rural 
electrification  program  which  has  been 
operating  since  1936  is  the  finest  possible 
example  of  grassroots  democracy.  No 
one  can  fully  evaluate  the  tremendous 
contribution  that  rural  electricity  has 
made  to  the  development  of  our  Nation. 

The  blessings  of  REA  to  the  farm 
families  of  America  are  realized  in  the 
form  of  electric  lights,  refrigeration, 
washing  machines,  telephones,  and  F>ower 
equipment  such  -  as  milking  machines 
feed  grinders,  pumps,  and  numerous 
other  labor-saving  devices.  Every  main- 
street  in  a  rural  area  as  well  as  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Nation  have  felt  the  stim- 
ulus of  millions  of  dollars  of  farm  pur- 
chases of  appliances,  machinery,  and 
equipment  for  REA  users. 

The  program  has  been  an  Inspiring 
experience  in  dem(x;ratic  living  as  farm- 
ers have  joined  together  to  form  REA 
cooperatives  which  they  have  managed 
and  directed  with  great  skill,  REA 
loans  have  been  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury ahead  of  schedule  and  in  spite  of 
the  low  2-percent  interest  rate,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  a  net  profit  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  near  quarter 
of  a  century  that  the  program  has 
operated. 

Up  until  1953,  the  REA  Administrator, 
presumably  the  man  best  equipped  for 
such  functions,  had  full  authority  to 
pass  on  REJA  loan  applications.  Since 
that  time,  under  Government  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2,  the  Administrator's 
loan-making  authority  has  been  given 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
those  loans  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  would 
restore  full  loan-making  authority  to  the 
REA  Administrator.  This  legislation, 
known  as  the  Humphrey-Price  bill,  be- 
cause of  Its  sponsorship  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  seemed  so  essential 
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to  me  that  I  introduced  similar  leglala- 
tion^H.R.  8029— early  In  this  session 
and  testified  in  lU  support  before  the 
Hotise  Oovemment  Operations  Com« 
mittee. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  Integrity  of  rural  elec- 
trification rests  considerably  upon  our 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator has  been  stripped  of  his  most 
Important  function.  The  careful  inves- 
tigation and  approval  or  disapproval  of 
loans  requested  by  rural  electric  groups 
is  the  major  responsibility  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. When  he  is  deprived  of  this 
authority  and  his  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  dignity  of  REA  and  the  authority  of 
its  Administrator  to  make  loans  based  on 
nonpolitical  considerations  are  jeopard- 
ized. 

It  has  always  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  REA  loans  are  to  be  made  pro- 
vided they  meet  proper  feasibility  cri- 
teria. Political  considerations  or  per- 
sonal inclinations  have  no  place  in  this 
decision. 

Why.  then,  should  the  Administrator 
best  equipped  to  pass  on  the  technical 
characteristics  of  a  loan  request  have 
his  judgment  overruled  by  another  of- 
ficial? The  REA  Administrator  has  a 
comE>etent  technical  staff  that  has  al- 
ready investigated  the  merits  of  a  loan 
application  before  it  is  sent  on  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  review. 
What  kind  of  a  review  is  then  made  by 
the  Secretary?  Is  it  another  technical 
review?  If  so,  is  not  this  a  case  of  waste- 
ful duplication  of  effort.  If  it  is  not  a 
technical  review,  can  it  be  a  political  test 
or  some  other  hurdle  based  on  the  i>er- 
sonal  philosophy  or  prejudices  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture?  If  so,  the 
quicker  we  stop  this  practice,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  rural  electric  users  of  the 
country. 

Although  I  have  a  particular  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  present  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  REA,  I  would  not 
want  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican,  duplicating  the 
fiinctions  of  the  REA  Administrator  or 
overruling  his  judgment  on  loan  de- 
cisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  and  much  that  could  be  lost  in 
the  more  extreme  projaosals  that  have 
been  made  to  set  up  a  completely  sepa- 
rate Rural  Electrification  Administration 
independent  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

If  we  pass  the  legislation  before  us  to 
restore  the  loan-making  authority  of 
the  REA  Administrator,  REA  can  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  its  relationship  to 
the  Depariment  of  Agriculture  more 
than  it  would  from  a  completely  inde- 
pendent status  as  a  new  agency. 

As  an  independent  agency  it  would  lose 
the  present  benefit  of  a  Cabinet  level 
spokesman  in  the  fight  for  appropria- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  congressional 
committees  now  handling  REA  matters 
have  had  long  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  mean  that  a  new 
set  of  committees  would  be  hostile,  but  a 
continuation  of  the  present  committee 
responsibility  leaves  rural  electric  lead- 


ers and  members  with  a  more  certain 
knowledge  as  to  where  they  stand  with 
the  Congress.  Finally,  why  should  we 
add  further  to  the  maze  of  Federal  agen- 
cies by  creating  yet  another  new  one 
when  historical  experience  demonstrates 
that  the  existing  operation  can  be  made 
fully  effective  through  the  moderate  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  Humphrey -Price 
legislation? 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  legislation  by  restoring 
the  loanmaking  authority  of  the  REA 
Administrator. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  the  privilege  of  extending  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  make  a  request 
when  we  get  back  into  the  House  that 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
t^e  proceedings  on  the  bill,  but  I  have 
alfeady  agreed  to  yield  to  Members  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Brown  J. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
committee  in  allowing  me  to  make  some 
remarks  about  this  bill. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  for 
this  constructive  measure. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  bill.  I 
feel  very  deeply  that  any  board,  agency, 
or  administrator  in  Government  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  loans 
should  be  free  and  independent  of  poli- 
tical control  or  veto  by  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. Congressional  appropriation  power 
and  congressional  legislative  power  are 
sufficient  political  supervision  and  policy 
control. 

To  subject  loans  to  political  approval 
by  a  Cabinet  member  is  to  invite  abuse. 
A  Cabinet  member  is  a  political  ap- 
pointee, whose  term  of  office  is  concur- 
rent with  and  dependent  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tenure.  In  a  given  4-year  period, 
you  might  get  one  who  is  completely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  agency's  purpose 
and  operation.  If  so,  he  could  scuttle  or 
strangle  it  by  disapproving  loans  unjusti- 
fiably. 

Conversely,  the  Cabinet  member  In  an- 
other period  could  be  overzealous  and 
want  to  extend  the  agency's  functions 
far  afield  from  the  original  purpose;  and 
he  might  approve  excessive  loans  un- 
justifiably. 

Or,  through  prejudice  and  favoritism, 
the  Cabinet  member  could  grant  some 
loans  and  deny  others,  and  thereby  abiise 

his  authority.  > 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  superimpose  a  Cabinet  member  or  a 
combination  of  Cabinet  members  over 
and  above  any  loan-making  agency. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  I  am 
not  alone  in  that  belief.  Last  year,  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House — of  which  I  am  a  member — held 
extensive  hearings  on  equity  capital  and 
long-term  loans  for  small  business. 


In  April,  we  were  in  the  process  of 
formulating  a  bill  to  submit  to  Congress 
creating  capital  bankn.  and  we  were  get- 
ting the  counsel  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. One  of  the  bills  provided  an  ex 
officio  loan  policy  committee  at  the  top 
of  the  organization  structure,  a  commit- 
tee comprised  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  two  of  three  members. 

Gov.  James  K.  Vardemann  opposed 
this  idea  vehemently,  stating  in  part — 
and  I  quote  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings : 

The  biggest  objection  to  them— 

Meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

ta  that  they  are  partisan  national  political 
creatures.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. R8  his  Cabinet,  and  as  such  they  are 
going  to  follow  the  party  line  as  dictated  by 
the  President. 

Governor  Vardemann  pleaded  for  an 
independent  policy  board,  subject  only 
to  congressional  appropriation  control: 
and,  quoting  the  governor  further  in  the 
hearings : 

Once  you  put  the  men  on  this  Board,  they 
should  be  free  of  political  and  economic 
domination  from  any  Individual  group,  or 
party  or  anybody  else  during  their  term  oX 
offlc*. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  administrator 
is,  in  fact,  a  political  appointee  of  the 
President  approved  by  the  Senate.  But 
oh — there  is  a  big  difference — the  inde- 
pendence of  tenure.  The  REA  Adminis- 
trator serves  for  10  years.  He  will  serve 
imder  at  least  two  Presidents.  His  ten- 
ure makes  him,  at  least,  a  .semipolitical 
appointee  with  indisputable  independ- 
ence, if  he's  half  a  man. 

The  REA  is  a  Federal  lending  agency. 
It  exists  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing loans  to  further  rural  electrincation. 
The  approval  of  those  loans  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  REA  Administrator  and  his 
large  and  capable  staff.  The  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  loan  should  be  made 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  merits  of 
each  case.  If  a  loan  applicant  qualifies 
for  a  loan,  and  if  the  REA  Administra- 
tor finds  the  loan  is  feasible  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  standpoint,  that 
loan  is  supposed  to  be  in  order.  The  loan 
is  not  supposed  to  pass  any  sort  of  politi- 
cal or  philosophical  test  imposed  by  any 
member  of  the  President  s  Cabinet.  The 
people's  Congress  can  apply  ample 
philosophical  and  policy  control. 

Yet  we  find  that  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture directed  that  applications  for 
loans  over  $500,000  be  sent  over  to  his  of- 
fice for  approval.  This  gave  the  Secre- 
tary a  veto  power  over  some  80  percent 
of  the  loans,  dollarwise,  made  by  the 
REA  last  year. 

Now  I  don't  know  whether  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu^  has  exercised 
or  abused  this  authority.  I  suggest  that 
we  could  Just  concede  that  the  present 
Secretary— Mr.  Benson— Is  as  perfect  as 
he  says  he  is,  that  his  intentions  are  as 
pure  as  the  driven  snow.  But  what  about 
the  next  Secretary  or  the  one  after  that? 

No  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
have  review  authority  or  veto  power  over 


any  REA  loan,  $5,000  or  $500,000.  And. 
I  suggest  that  some  of  the  people  who 
Ko  strongly  favor  this  setup  while  they 
have  their  Secretary  will  be  sick  of  it 
when  they  lose  their  Secretary.  This 
authority  lodged  in  a  political  appointee 
casts  a  political  shadow  over  the  RELA 
procedure  where  there  was  none  before. 

I  thUik  tiiis  bill  will  eliminate  that 
sliadow.  I  think  it  will  restore  the  faith 
of  rural  people  in  the  loan  procedures  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
I  think  it  will  restore  the  independent, 
nonpartisan  stature  which  REA  must 
have  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  original  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  measure  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  Committee  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Roose- 

VBLTl. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
the  words  of  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  and  the  other  able  Members 
who  have  spoken  in  support  of  this  bill 
clearly  prove  its  justification  and  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  valid 
and  practical  reasons  for  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  1321.  I  merely  want  to  empha- 
size two  of  these  many  reasons  for  I  be- 
lieve they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  REA  Administrator  ex- 
ercise independence  of  judgment  far 
removed  from  political  or  partisan  con- 
siderations. This  intent  has  not  been 
followed  since  1957  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  took  over  the  loanmakinp 
authority  of  the  Administrator.  No  one 
has  really  been  successful  in  discovering 
the  standards  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  loan  review  setup. 

Second,  the  past  history  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  REA  does  not  warrant  the  In- 
terference in  loanmaking  policy  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  record 
shows  that  REA  functioned  efficiently 
and  successfully  from  1939  to  1957.  Dur- 
ing this  period  REA  was  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  but  the  REA 
Administrator  had  the  final  say-so  on 
loans.  This  concept  of  independence  of 
departmental  control  in  specified  mat- 
ters is  practiced  by  other  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  cite  just  one  example. 

During  the  1939-1957  period,  we  saw 
great  advances  in  farm  electrification. 
Three  billion  dollars  in  sound  loans  have 
/  been  made,  with  $1  billion  already  paid 
back  to  the  Government.  H.R.  1321  pro- 
poses to  restore  REA  to  the  position  it 
had  during  the  23  years  in  which  a 
successful  record  was  achieved.  I  hope 
this  legislation  will  be  overwhelmingly 
supported. 

Mr.  FASCEXiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Brocx). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  measure,  H.R. 
1321. 

I  am  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in 
the  UKA  field.  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  consulting  with  the  late 
Senator  George  Norris,  Nebraska,   the 


father  of  the  REA,  when  this  program 
was  being  formulated  for  subsequent 
legislative  action.  During  the  ensuing 
years,  it  has  been  my  further  privilege 
to  continuously  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  REA  representatives,  the  rural  pub- 
lic power  people  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  serving  in  the  official  capacity 
as  president  of  my  own  public  power  dis- 
trict for  14  years.  In  fact,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  resign  my  position 
as  vice  president  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska REA  in  order  to  run  for  my  pres- 
ent office  as  a  Representative  in  this 
body. 

Because  of  these  former  connections 
over  the  period  of  years,  in  which  the 
REA  was  developing  into  a  stable,  help- 
ful and  necessary  agency,  the  future  of 
this  agency  gives  me  great  concern.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  its  needs  to  func- 
tion properly  for  the  purpose  it  was 
created  prompts  my  remarks  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  also  my  knowledge  that 
the  REA  consumers  throughout  the 
United  States  want  the  membership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
measure. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bership of  similar  electric  cooperatives  in 
the  several  States,  including  my  State  of 
Nebraska,  has  taken  a  definite  position 
on  this  legislation.  Our  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  existing  authority  and 
control  of  REA,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  and  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  have  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  the  present  setup  of 
the  REA.  They  have  expressed  their 
views  in  convention  assembled  as  re- 
cently a.s  February  of  this  year.  They 
resolved  to  ask  the  Congress  to  restore 
the  REA  to  the  status  of  an  independent 
agency,  the  status  which  was  the  original 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  when 
REA  first  came  into  being.  The  rural 
electric  systems,  who  are  the  borrowers 
from  REA.  have  no  confidence  in  the 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  his 
usurpation  of  the  powers  previously 
gi-anted  to  tlie  REA  Administrator. 

The  Speaker  himself,  when  addressing 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  rural  electric  systems 
said: 

We  In^the  Congress  do  not  believe  that  this 
should  be  administered  by  any  Cabinet  ofll- 
cer,  but  we  believe  it  should  be  administered 
by  an  Administrator  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  should  be,  and  one  whose 
viui  Interest  is  In  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  words  were  well 
chosen,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  only  out 
of  step  with  the  original  Intent  and  pur- 
ix>se  of  the  Congress  when  it  created  the 
REA.  nor  has  he  at  any  time  exhibited 
even  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  ex- 
panding programs  of  the  REA,  which  has 
contributed  much  to  a  better  life  for  our 
stable  rural  citizens. 

The  Benson  order  of  May  or  June  1957, 
which  stripped  the  REA  Administrator 
of  the  loan  powers  he  previously  exer- 
cised without  interference,  fits  into  a 
master  plan  th:it  has  for  its  objective  the 


ultimate  destruction  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram, as  we  have  known  it  and  seen  it 
function  successfully  for  the  past  24 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  leg- 
islate the  loan  authority  back  to  final 
jurisdiction  of  the  REIA  Administrator, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  we  should  go  the 
whole  cloth,  and  restore  the  agency  back 
to  its  original  Independent  status. 

The  SF>eaker  also  stated  to  the  dele- 
gates: 

We  in  the  Congress  intend,  if  fighting  wUl 
do  the  Job,  If  using  reason  and  good  common 
sense  will  dQ  the  Job.  to  keep  rural  electrifi- 
cation on  the  track  it  has  been  running  for 
nearly  25  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appears' to  be  good 
sound  logic. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  lom  Alabama. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
just  a  moment.  The  minority  was  given 
to  understand  a  few  moments  ago,  upon 
inquiiy  made  of  the  majority,  that  there 
would  only  be  one  speaker,  one  remain- 
ing speaker  on  that  side,  and  for  that 
reason  we  yielded  back  the  remaining 
time  on  this  side.  I  just  wonder  how 
many  Members  are  going  to  make 
speeches  after  we  had  that  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
concluding  speaker  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  we  have  two  more 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  know,  but  we 
had  what  I  thought  was  the  concluding 
speech  and  then  we  have  had  two  or 
three  speeches  here,  already  after  agree- 
ment was  made  that  there  would  be  one 
remaining  speaker  on  the  majority  side 
and  one  on  the  minority  side  when  with 
that  understanding  we  yielded  back  the 
time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man misunderstood. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  the  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  being 
used  now  is  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  since  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  understand  that  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired.  I  have  been  here  a 
long  time  and  I  understand  the  rules  of 
the  Ho^ase.  I  may  say  to  the  Chair,  but 
I  also  understand  that  there  is  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  majority  lead- 
ership in  control  of  this  bill  and  the 
minority  leadership  in  charge  of  this  bill 
that  there  was  only  one  remaining 
speaker  on  that  side,  and  since  that  time 
we  put  on  our  one  remaining  speaker, 
and  then  there  have  been  several  speak- 
ers in  support  of  the  bill.  I  am  just  in- 
quiring now,  how  many  more  speakers 
we  may  expect  to  hear  from  under  that 
previous  agreement.  I  would  just  like 
to  find  out  where  we  ai-e. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  conclude  de- 
bate to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE.  With  the  permission  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  take  this 
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time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the 
comparative  amounts  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  REA  in  recent  years,  since 
frequent  reference  has  been  made  to 
this  factor  in  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  average  per  year  appropriations 
for  the  REA  during  the  period  of  1946  to 
1953  was  $281  million  a  year.  During 
the  term  as  REA  Administrator,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nbl- 
som].  Who  has  just  addressed  the  House, 
the  average  per  year  appropriation  was 
$175  million  a  year. 

During  the  last  2  years.  1957  and  1958. 
the  average  per  year  appropriation  was 
$271  million.  This  would  indicate  a 
considerable  lead  during  the  period  from 
1946  to  1953. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  just 
the  amount  of  the  loans  approved: 

Cross  REA  electric  loans  since  World  War  II 
I  In  mlUlons] 

FISCAL  TEML  AND  AMOUNT  APPROVED 

During   term   of   Claude   Wlckard,   Adminis- 
trator: 

1046 tMi 

1947 ---  256 

1948 -^ 319 

1949- **9 

1960 376 

-    1961 -^  232 

1962 . -  166 

1953 .  —  --*- ---  186 

Average  per  year 281 

During    term    of    Ancher   Nelsen,    Adminis- 
trator : 

1954 - 187 

1956- 168 

1956.- - 190 

Average  per  year 175 

During  term  of  David  HamU,  Administrator: 

1957 - 301 

1958 - --        242 

Average  per  year 271 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Nelsen  I  has  made  a  very  fine  argument 
on  how  well  this  program  worked  before 
the  secret  order  involved  was  issued  and 
before  the  famous  rendezvous  at  the 
White  House,  including  anti-REA  peo- 
ple, Sherman  Adams,  and  the  Secretary's 
representative,  Mr.  Scott.  It  is  a  fine 
presentation  of  how  well  it  worked  be- 
fore that  time. 

He  has  also  rendered  a  service  in 
pointing  out  to  this  body  how  important 
it  is  that  these  programs  continue  to  ex- 
pand, for  this  reason:  As  technology 
brings  forth  more  electrical  conveniences 
and  as  farmers  can,  they  want  to  add  to 
the  electrical  machines  used  on  the  farm. 
This  is  the  reason  we  must  continue  to 
expand  the  supply  of  electricity.  There 
is  also  a  great  ijenefit  resulting  to  those 
who  produce  and  merchandise  electrical 
equipment. 

He  also  makes  another  point  I  would 
like  to  discuss.  As  I  understand,  he  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
still  be  able  to  render  harm  to  the  REA 
program,  even  if  this  bill  is  passed.  I 
submit  that  is  tr\ie.  But  we  cannot, 
until  1960,  cure  that  situation.  Congress 
cannot  change  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— that  is  a  decision  for  the  voters  in 
1960.  In  the  Interim  all  we  can  do  is 
whatever  can  be  done  by  passage  of  leg- 


islation. That  is  the  reason  for  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

In  summarizing  the  arguments  on  the 
bill  under  consideration.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  is  in  essence  a  bill  to  outlaw 
the  use  of  a  concealed  weap>on.  The 
concealed  weapon  in  this  case  is  the 
secret  oral  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  1957  following  a  con- 
ference of  anti-REA  people  at  the  White 
House.  The  weapon  even  changes  cali- 
ber from  time  to  time.  One  time,  when 
the  Director  of  Agricultural  Services, 
Mr.  Scott,  came  before  the  committee, 
he  said  the  order  applied  to  all  loans  over 
$500,000.  The  next  time  it  was  on  all 
loans  over  a  million  dollai*s.  For  all  we 
know,  it  may  be  applicable  to  all  loans 
over  $1,00C  today.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing.  It  is  one  of  those  concealed 
weapons  that  is  so  difficult  to  control 
that  you  must  outlaw  it. 

The  arguments  used  on  this  floor  to 
oppose  this  bill  are  the  same  argui(ients 
used  by  defendants  being  prosecuted  for 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  The 
argument  in  both  cases  has  been.  "Why 
prosecute  me?  You  have  not  proved  that 
I  killed  anybody  yet."  Therj  is  obvi- 
ously a  greater  reason  involved  for  this 
secret  order  that  was  issued  than  what 
has  generally  been  conceded  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill. 

I  point  to  page  40  of  the  hearings  and 
to  questions  asked  of  Mr.  Scott  by  myself 
and  others.  It  was  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  through  this  order,  Mr.  Scott 
could  do  to  the  REA  program  the  same 
thing  he  did  to  the  watershed  program, 
wherein  he  instituted  a  p>olicy  which 
said:  "You  cannot  receive  a  watershed 
loan  unless  you  can  prove  to  me  that  you 
cannot  get  the  loan  elsewhere." 

Under  these  loans,  the  amount  of 
interest  cost  to  the  applicant  can  be 
important.  Under  the  order  in  the  wa- 
tershed program,  you  had  to  get  a  loan 
elsewhere  if  you  could  regardless  of  the 
interest  cost.  That  same  policy  could  be 
instituted  here.  It  would  be  easy  to  do 
under  this  kind  of  order  if  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  and  would  be  consistent  with  the 
announced  plan  of  the  administration  to 
raise  interest  rates  on  REA  loans. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown  1  and  others  have  said  that  there 
was  no  testimony  given  or  taken  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ever  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  the  Director  of 
REA  in  making  these  loans.  The  gen- 
tlemen from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Denton  and 
Mr.  WamplerI  spoke  about  one  case  in 
Indiana.  Now  maybe  Mr.  Ben.son  was 
not  there  but  his  assistant,  Mr.  Scott, 
was  there  and  I  say  what  difference  does 
it  make  if  the  assistant  Mr.  Scott  is  there 
instead  of  Mr.  Benson  and  especially 
when  Sherman  Adams  was  there,  too? 
What  more  do  you  need  to  electrify  the 
rural  electric  communities  of  America 
and  cause  alarm  in  those  communities? 

Certainly  it  would,  and  it  did ;  and  as 
a  result  there  appeared  all  of  these  items 
that  were  mentioned  in  the  various  farm 
journals  and  publications  of  the  country. 
REA  users  became  concerned  because 
administration  of  the  REA  program  had 
been  thrown  headlong  into  politics. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  also  that 
this  bill,  if  amended  as  proposed  by  the 


committee,  will  not  be  the  same  bill  that 
was  originally  introduced.  There  were 
some  objections  to  the  wording  of  the 
bill,  and  the  committee  is  proposing  to 
.substitute  the  piovislons  of  a  bill  I  hap- 
pened to  introduce,  H  R.  5688.  The  bill 
as  amended  should  meet  the  objeetlons 
heard  to  the  wording  of  H.R.  1321.  In 
considering  this  revised  bill,  I  say  you 
will  have  to  be  a  great  friend  indeed  of 
this  administration's  high  interest  policy 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rural  electric  communi- 
ties of  America  and  those  who  produce 
and  sell  and  repair  electric  appliances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired;  all 
time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  ansembled .  That  aectlon 
1  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2  of  1953 
shall  not  hereafter  apply  to  the  Rural  Bec- 
trlflcation  Administration,  and  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Klectrlflcatlon  Administration  all 
functions  which  were  transferred  from  the 
Administrator  to  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture by  such  reorganization  plan:  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2  of  1939,  or 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  any  action  of 
tlie  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  approval 
or  denial  of  loans  authorized  to  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  shall  b«  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  AdnUnlstrator. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  •'That  the  func- 
tions and  activltiefi  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion which  were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  Reorganization  Plan  No  II  of 
1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  shall  be  exercised  and  administered 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
such  Administrator  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  except  that  insofar  as  such 
functions  relate  to  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  loans  authorized  to  be  made  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  their  exercise  by  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
or  direction  of,  or  to  any  other  control  by. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

WILL  CONGRESSIONAL  rOI.LT  AID  RUSSIA  TO  ES- 
TABLISH COMMUNISM  THROUGHOUT  WORLD?  — 
RUSSIA'S    PUSPOSK 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  generally,  we  have 
accepted  the  theory  that  the  present  pur- 
pose of  Russia  is  to  establish  commu- 
nism throughout  the  world — destroy 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  tlie  free 
world. 

We  assume  that  self-preservation  now 
demands  that  as  a  people  and  a  nation 
we  do  oui-  utmost  to  defeat  that  objec- 


tive. We  likewise  seem  to  admit  that  as 
a  nation  we  are  so  weak  in  national  re- 
sources, in  economic  strength,  in  tech- 
nical knowledge,  in  military  ability,  that 
we  are  dependent  upon  other  nations 
for  our  continued  existence. 

It  is  true  that,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  in  opposing  the 
.spread  of  communism,  we  have,  through 
foreign  aid.  spent  some  $22,759  billion 
for  military  supplies  and  services; 
$34,516  billion  in  economic  and  technical 
aid  grants:  and  $14,277  billion  m  new 
credits  or  loans.  Apjjarently.  we  have 
accepted  as  our  duty  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing loans  and  extending  financial  and 
technical  aid,  the  actual  value  of  which 
cannot  t>e  estimated. 

Surrendering  a  part  of  our  national 
independence,  of  the  control  of  our  own 
destiny,  we  became  a  part  of  the  United 
Nations  which  has  82  members;  we  be- 
came a  part  of  a  military  alliance  with 
14  other  nations  when  we  became  a 
member  of  NATO;  we  are  now  bound 
in  a  common  bond  which  binds  us  to 
participate  in  every  war  in  which  any 
of  our  allies  may  become  rightfully  or 
wrongfully  involved. 

We  are  no  longer  the  masters  of  our 
destiny. 

We  are  no  longer  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

Economically  and  militarily,  we  are 
but  one  nation  of  a  group.  The  Con- 
gress is  no  longer  the  sole  authority  to 
involve  us  in  war.  even  though  the  Con- 
stitution so  provides. 

Our  material  resources,  including  as 
well  the  youth  of  our  land  and  our 
scientific  knowledge,  are  handcuffed  to 
the  decisions  of  those  in  control  in  other 
lands. 

Although  we  no  longer  have  the  abil- 
ity to  abstain  from  war  or  to  formulate 
our  own  foreign  policy — those  in  control 
now  have  the  authority — it  is  still  our 
duty — one  imposed  by  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation — to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  make  ourselves 
strong  and  competent  to  wage  success- 
ful warfare  if  that  be  forced  upon  us. 

This  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  releasing  information  which 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  ene- 
mies would  be  supreme  folly,  this  not- 
withstanding the  theory  that,  ours  being 
a  people's  Government,  the  people  are 
entitled  to  all  information  within  the 
possession  of  the  executive  departments, 
including  the  Department  of  National 
Defense. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  not  only  has  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment sr>ent  billions  of  dollars,  employed 
the  country's  topmost  scientists,  in  an 
effort  to  give  us  the  best  possible  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  available,  but 
that  it  has  from  time  to  time  as  a  result 
of  its  research  work  devised  new  and 
more  efficient  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  discarding  the  old,  the  obso- 
lete, devising  and  producing  the  new  and 
better. 

Progress  has  been  made  through  secret 
investigations  and  experiments,  through 
the  continuance  of  employment  of  those 
in  the  possession  of  advanced  scientific 
knowledge.  It  is  acknowledged  that  most 
amazing  progress  has  been  made  because 


of  the  empl03rment  of  those  with  special 
and  superior  knowledge,  because  of  ex- 
periments which  have  been  carried  on 
through  the  observation  not  only  of  peo- 
ple but  of  animals. 

Being  under  the  necessity,  if  we  are 
to  survive,  of  being  first  rather  than 
second  best  in  preparation  for  defense, 
it  necessarily  follows  that,  if  we  are  to 
win  over  our  competitors,  it  is  folly  to 
advise  them  of  each  progressive  success- 
ful step  we  take.  In  the  press  a  few 
days  ago  there  apc>eared  a  statement  by 
General  Thomas  S.  Power,  the  Nation's 
Strategic  Air  Commander,  advising  that 
he  had,  in  substance,  warned  the  Con- 
gress that  it  was  risking  the  whole 
country  if  it  did  not  vote  more  money 
for  both  Atlas,  ICBM's  and  atomic 
bombers  than  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

Then,  a  few  days  later,  we  heard  from 
General  Power's  superior,  General 
Thomas  D.  White.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  pre- 
pared and  apparently  General  Power  did 
not  know  all  on  the  subject  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  It  leaves  us  all  somewhat 
confused  as  to  the  exact  situation. 

The  controversy  continues. 

This  morning  to  my  desk  came  a  let- 
ter from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  enclosed  a 
letter  dated  March  30,  1959.  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  Mr.  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

CoNoaEss  or  the  United  States 
House  or  Representatives 
Special      Government      iNroRMAXiON 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committes 
ON   Government   Operations. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  30, 1959. 
Hon.  Neil  H.  McElrot, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mr.  Secketart:  The  House  Ciovem- 
ment  Information  Subcommittee  has  been 
informed  that  a  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  dated  June  3,  1958  and  signed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
AJTalrs)  Murray  Snyder  imposes  restrictions 
on  Information  about  the  use  of  monkeys 
In  scientific  research  projects.  The  memo- 
randum bears  the  military  security  classi- 
fication "Confidential." 

Executive  Order  10501  states  that  the 
classification  "Confidential"  is  authorized 
only  for  defense  information  or  material 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  which  could 
be  prejudicial  to  the  defense  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

In  December  1958  the  Dayton  Dally  News 
was  refused  information  about  the  use  of 
monkeys  in  scientific  research  projects  at 
the  Wright  Air  Development  Center.  Shortly 
thereafter  Mr.  Roy  Johnson,  Director  of  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  admit- 
ted during  questioning  at  a  press  conference 
that  "primates"  were  being  prepared  for 
use  in  satellite  research  projects. 

The  Hoxise  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee would  appreciate  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  on-again-off-again 
secrecy  about  the  use  of  monkeys  in  research 
projects.  The  subcommittee  will  appreciate 
a  specific  explanation  of  how  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  could  prejudice  "the 
defense  interests  of  the  Nation." 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman. 


To  that  letter,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  replied  on 
April  10.    A  copy  of  that  letter  follows: 

General  Counsel   or  the 

Department   or   DsrENSE, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  10,  1959. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Special  Crovemment  Information 
Subcommittee,   Committee   on   Govern- 
ment Operations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  write  this  letter  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defens»>  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  March  30.  1959,  which 
related  to  the  handling  of  information  on 
use  of  animals  in  space  experiments.    Your 
letter  cited  a  classified  memorandum  signed 
by   the    Assistant    Secretary   of   Defense    for 
Public  Affairs,  and,-  in  effect,  demanded  an 
explanation  of  how   any  information   con- 
cerning the  use  of  animals  In  experiments 
could    come    under    the   provisions   of   the 
President's  Executive  Order  10501,  which  re- 
quires protection  of  information  the  publi- 
cation of  which  "could  be  prejudicial  to  the 
defense  interests  of  the  Nation." 

We  have  noted  the  news  articles  of  last 
Saturday  (April  4),  through  which,  con- 
temporaneously with  sending  your  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  your  staff  made 
public  both  the  substance  of  your  inquiry 
and  your  committee's  indicated  pre- 
judgment that  care  to  avoid  offending  re- 
ligious or  other  sensibilities  of  persons  at 
home  and  abroad,  concerning  Government 
experimentation  with  animals,  was  not  a 
Government  responsibility,  much  less  a  mat- 
ter which  could  Involve  defense  Interests. 

It  is  regretted  tliat  you  did  not  follow 
the  customary  courteous  course  of  awaiting 
a  reply  to  your  letter  to  the  Secretary,  par- 
ticularly since  you  knew  that  classified  in- 
formation was  involved.  It  is  our  belief 
that  your  committee's  actions  in  this  mat- 
ter not  only  have  served  to  encovirage  dis- 
respect for  the  security  system,  but  that 
the  only  real  beneficiaries  can  be  the  Com- 
munist propagandists  who  want  to  stir  up 
trouble  between  us  and  other  nations. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  about 
which  you  asked  transmitted  classified  in- 
formation which  had  been  received  from 
another  Government  agency  and,  accord- 
ingly, was  appropriately  classified  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10501.  The  originating  agency 
advises  us  that  the  basic  correspondence 
must  remain  classified.  It  can  therefore 
be  made  available  to  you  personally  only 
upon  assurance  that  the  security  classifi- 
cation will  be  honored.  While  I  am  thus 
not  at  liberty  here  to  provide  you  with  the 
classified  attachments,  I  can  nevertheless 
now  give  you\he  complete  material  which 
was  contained  In  the  Assistant  Secretary's 
memorandum.  That  memorandum  was  clas- 
sified only  because  of  the  classified  attach- 
ments, and  consisted  only  of  the  following 
two  paragraphs: 

"It  is  believed  that  attached  exchange  of 
correspondence  concerning  the  need  for  care 
in  this  matter  is  self-explanatory. 

"It  is  requested  that  you  alert  your  stafTs 
and  other  personnel  concerned  to  the  need 
for  careful  handling  of  this  subject  in 
speeches,  articles,  pictures  and  other  ma- 
terial originating  within  your  Military  Serv- 
ice, intended  for  publication." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Snyder's  memorandum  called  attention  to 
the  "need  for  care"  to  be  taken  In  connection 
with  the  subject  generally  but  did  not,  in 
any  way,  direct  suppression  of  informatlan, 
as  you  Implied  in  your  letter. 

Prom  your  letter  and  the  additional  In- 
formation relating  to  your  committee  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers,  it  appears  rea- 
sonably clear  that  Information  concerning 
classified  matters  has  been  disclosed  by  an 
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employee  of  this  Department,  without  «u- 
tborlty.  Accordingly,  It  is  requested  that 
you  furnish  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
all  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  acquisi- 
tion of  information  on  this  matter  by  your- 
self and  your  committee  staff,  including 
the  name  of  Department  employee  or  other 
source:  the  date  of  discloeure;  to  whom 
disclosure  was  made;  the  manner  of  dis- 
closure— whether  oral  or  in  writing — and 
any  other  relevant  facts.  I  am  sure  that  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  you  will  assist  in 
fulflUlng  our  official  responsibility  for  up- 
holding the  laws  concerning  national  se- 
curity. Obviously,  if  unauthorized  dis- 
closures are  to  go  unnoticed,  we  will  soon 
have  a  Oovernnxent  of  men  and  not  of  laws. 
This  would  indeed,  be  the  road  to  anarchy. 
In  view  of  the  secxurity  aspects  involved 
and  the  direct  foreign  relations  implica- 
tions, we  are  furnishing  copies  of  this  letter 
to  the  chairmen  and  senior  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 
'  Robert  Dechert. 

Attached  thereto  was  the  following: 

[Prom    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald,   Apr.   4,    19591 

Space  Monkxts  Tagoko  Secset — Moss  Asks 
Wht 

The  military  was  reported  yesterday  to  be 
stamping  as  "confidential"  all  information 
about  space  monkeys.  Representative  Johw 
E.  Moss,  Democrat,  California,  is  asking: 
•Why?" 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  Moss  wrote 
Secretary  of  Defense  Nell  McElroy : 

'"nie  subcommittee  will  appreciate  a  spe- 
cific explanation  of  how  the  disclosure  of 
such  information  could  prejudice  the  de- 
fense interests  of  the  Nation." 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  de- 
clined comment. 

People  connected  with  the  Moss  group 
suspect  that  all  the  hush-bush  is  to  avoid 
offending  those  in  India  who  worship 
monkeys  or  those  at  home  who  complain 
of  Inhumane  treatment  of  animals. 

According  to  Moss,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Murray  Snyder  put  out  a  secret 
order.  No.  10501,  last  June  3,  stating  that  re- 
search business  on  monkeys  is  for  defense 
information  only. 

The  following  December.  Moss  said  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  information  about  space  monkeys 
under  training  at  Wright  Air  Development 
Center. 

Shortly  after  that.  Moss  said,  Roy  John- 
son, Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency,  admitted  that  primates  were 
being  trained  for  use  in  satellite  projects. 

Similar  copies  went  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Department  apparently  considers 
the  matter  of  some  importance. 

It  does  seem  that  an  end  should  be 
made  to  the  controversy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  departments  as  to  the 
information  which  the  congressional 
committees  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  executive  departments. 

We  are  wasting  money,  sometimes  cre- 
ating ill  feeling,  holding  what  apparently 
are  endless  investigations  and  hearings, 
and  all  of  which  take  the  time,  not  only 


of  the  Members  of  Congress  but,  of  far 
more  importance,  of  the  chief  officers  in 
the  executive  departments. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  how  It  is  possible. 
In  view  of  the  demands  for  information 
which  congressional  committees  are  con- 
tinually making  upon  them,  for  those  in 
the  executive  departments  to  perform 
their  duties. 

In  the  press  statement  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  this  statement  is 
foimd: 

Pec^le  connected  with  the  Moss  group 
suspect  that  all  the  hush-hush  is  to  avoid 
offending  those  in  India  who  worship  mon- 
ke]r8  or  those  at  home  who  complain  of  In- 
humane treatment  of  animals. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  to  obtain  and  retain  the 
good  will  of  other  nations,  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

The  House  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  has  three  members:  Mr. 
Moss,  who  is  chairman.  Congressman 
Fascell  from  Florida,  and  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  four  professional  staff  members: 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Archibald,  former  news- 
paper reporter;  Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell, 
counsel;  Mr.  Paul  Southwick,  formerly 
wlHi  UPI;  Mr.  Harry  S,  Weldberg;  and 
two  stenographers,  Mrs.  Helen  Beasley 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  Hartke. 

Inasmuch  as  Chairman  Moss  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  champions  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know,  will  he  kindly  give 
us  the  names  of  those  who  "connected 
with  the  Moss  group  susjiect  that  all  the 
hush-hush  is  to  avoid  offending  those  in 
India  who  worship  monkeys?"  Also 
advise  as  to  who  in  India  has  been  of- 
fended or  who  has  suggested  that  he 
would  be  offended  by  the  use  of  monkeys. 

If  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  use 
monkeys  in  connection  with  these  or 
other  experiments,  was  it  one  of  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  this  press  release  to  prevent 
further  use  of  those  animals? 

When  and  from  what  source  did  the 
Moss  subcommittee  get  the  authority  to 
participate  in  religious  discussion,  to  in- 
ject the  religious  issue? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Humphrey-Price  REA  bill  as  amended  by 
the  committee.  This  bill  has  the  same 
intent  as  the  bill  which  I  introduced. 

My  district  has  many  REA  co-ops 
with  thousands  of  electric  consumers  on 
the  farms  and  small  towns.  FYom  these 
obviously  worried  consumeis  are  com- 
ing a  large  number  of  letters  requesting 
my  support  of  this  legislation,  which  is 
indicative  of  the  feeling  that  a  change 
is  needed.  A  fui*ther  dramatic  demon- 
tration  was  given  to  me  on  a  very  ley 
night  in  December  1958  when  58  farmer- 
directors  representing  5  REA  co-ops, 
some  of  whom  traveled  up  to  120  miles 
to  meet  with  me  to  urge  my  support  of 
this  legislation.  Men  who  will  travel 
over  such  hazardous  road  conditions  ob- 
viously feel  a  very  strong  dedication,  and 
for  these  reasons  I  take  the  floor  today 
to  support  the  Humphrey-Price  bill.  To 
prove  that  this  is  not  a  partisan  position 


I  am  taking.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  majority  of  these  68  farmer-direc- 
tors are  active  Repubhcan  workers. 

These  farmer-directors  were  not  will- 
ing to  state  specifically  why  the  change 
is  needed  because  they  knew  that  any 
moneys  which  may  come  to  them  in  the 
future  would  have  to  come  from  this  or- 
ganization and  they  did  not  want  to 
Jeopardize  any  loan  request  needed  in 
the  future. 

It  seems  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  representing  the  minority  report, 
builds  his  whole  case  around  the  ques- 
tion "Can  you  prove  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  interfered  In  the 
granting  of  a  loan?" 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  except  a  per- 
son sitting  in  the  inner  circle  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  be  In  a 
position  to  answer  this  question.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  what  shuffling  in  cri- 
teria takes  place  as  loans  are  ruled  upon. 
Naturally,  Secretary  Benson  would  not 
give  out  this  information.  The  appli- 
cants for  loans  to  whom  this  happened 
would  not  say  so,  because  it  would  Jeop- 
ardize their  chance  for  a  loan  in  the 
future. 

Further,  whether  or  not  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator has  recommended  loans  that 
have  been  refused  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  inunaterial.  The  point 
is  that  the  REA  Administrator,  an  ac- 
countable official  to  Congress,  should  not 
be  accountable  to  someone  who  has  no 
standing  except  as  a  political  appointee 
of  the  President. 

We  are  attempting  to  do  two  things 
with  the  pending  legislation.  First,  to 
restore  the  loan -ma  king  function  to  the 
REA  Administrator  without  qualifica« 
tion;  and  second,  to  maintain  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  centralized 
administrative  purposes  the  Rural  ESec- 
trification  Administration. 

A  bit  of  history  is  needed  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  change  for  which  we  are 
asking.  When  Mr.  Benson  testified 
about  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Opei-ations,  he  stated,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  public  record,  that  if  there  were  any 
major  change  in  the  administrative  es- 
tablishment or  structure  of  REA  he  would 
tell  the  proper  committees  of  this  fact  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  procedure  was  not 
followed  when  the  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
made.  Consequently,  Congress  was  pre- 
sented with  an  accomplished  fact  and 
there  was  nothing  that  Congress  could 
do  to  voice  its  opposition  except  to  fol- 
low the  legislative  form.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  REA  has  been 
in  a  privileged  position  m  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  was  the  wish 
of  Congress.  The  proof  of  this  is  In  the 
fact  that  the  REIA  Administrator  is  ap- 
pointed for  10  years.  This  is  longer  than 
the  number  of  years  a  President  may 
serve  under  the  Constitution,  and  clearly 
longer  than  the  time  a  Cabinet  officer 
serves.  Without  question  it  is  longer 
than  the  time  most  political  appointees 
in  executive  departments  serve,  which 
clearly  points  up  the  wish  of  Congress 
to  keep  the  REA  Administrator  free  from 
political  piessures  of  either  party. 
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Under  the  present  situation,  the  REA 
is  headed  by  an  Administrator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  who  is  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  the  REA  loses  its  identity 
and  becomes  just  another  one  of  many 
agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  When  the  responsibilities 
for  REA  policy  are  difTused  throughout 
a  number  of  offices  in  the  Department, 
the  historically  intended  purpnase  of 
keeping  the  REA  as  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  farm  policy  is  defeated. 

You  may  ask  why  I  do  not  support  the 
bill  intended  to  give  the  REA  status  as 
an  independent  agency.  I  have  two 
reasons  for  not  supporting  such  a  bill  or 
amendment. 

The  first  is  that  the  REA  Is  concerned 
for  the  most  part  with  problems  involv- 
ing rural  America.  It  has  served  best 
when  it  had  preferred  status  and  was 
still  an  important  arm  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department.  I  do  not  think  that 
such  close  cooperation  could  exist  if  it 
operated  as  a  separate  agency. 

My  second  rea.<ion  is  an  economic  and 
administrative  one.  When  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  was  created  in 
1947,  there  were  65  independent  agen- 
cies, many  of  them  working  at  cross - 
purposes.  The  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  niunber  has  now 
been  reduced  from  65  to  40.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  start  in  the  opposite 
direction  when  we  are  so  interested  in 
avoiding  added  bureaucracy  and  waste 
in  Government. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  read 
from  the  record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Wolf],  on 
page  16  of  the  hearings,  in  which  I 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  after 
he  testified,  this  question. 

Mr.  Bkown.  The  only  question  I  have  is 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman — 

That  means  Mr.  Wolf,  of  course — 

knows  of  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  turned  down  or  rejected  any 
loan  recommended  by  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  VfOLT.  How  soon  will  you  make  the 
decision  on  this? 

Chairman  Dawson.  It  won't  be  today. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  will  gather  that  information 
and  submit  it  to  the  committee  to  be  a  part 
of  my  report. 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  well.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  authenticated  ind  documented. 
There  has  been  no  testimony  on  that  so  far. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  will  get  it  back  to  your  sub- 
committee this  afternoon. 

Later  on  in  the  report  there  was  a  let- 
ter   filed,    addressed    to    Mr.    Dawsok, 

chairman  of  the  committee,  by  Mr. 
Wolf,  in  which  he  says: 

My  answer —  j 

Referring  to  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion— 

Is  that  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  except  a 
person  sitting  in  the  inner  circle  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  this  question. 

To  wit,  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  personally  knew  or  could  docu- 


ment or  cotild  produce  any  evidence  of 
any  case  where  a  loan  had  been  rejected. 
So,  evidently  the  gentleman  does  not 
know  of  any  such  loan  having  been  re- 
jected or  refused  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  oui  the  last 
word. 

Ml-.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  or  not  this  is  good  and  valid 
legislation.  If  it  is  we  should  pass  it.  I 
certainly  think  it  is. 

I  don't  know  that  it  is  but  it  may  be 
true  that  the  motive  behind  it,  or  a  par- 
.ial  motive  behind  it,  is  because  of  a 
fear  of  what  might  happen  under  Secre- 
tary Benson.  So  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned  I  understand  that  Secretary 
Benson  is  a  very  splendid  gentleman;  a 
good  man,  a  Christian  man.  But  his 
philosophies,  in  regard  to  a  farm  pro- 
gram of  course,  run  counter  to  the  phi- 
losophies of  a  great  many  people,  and 
they  run  counter  to  my  own  philosophy 
in  regard  to  operatmg  the  farm  pro- 
gram; at  least  in  many  instances.  But 
it  does  not  make  any  difference,  as  I  see 
it,  whether  it  was  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  some  people  may  have  thought  that 
Secretary  Benson  would  be  imfriendly 
in  this  matter  or  not.  The  only  ques- 
tion, I  repeat,  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
good  and  valid  legislation.  And  here  is 
why  I  think  it  is.  Some  of  these  points 
have  been  made  in  the  debate,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  just  one  or  two  in  the 
few  minutes  that  I  have. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  regardless  of  who  he  is,  has 
so  many,  many  important  duties  to  per- 
form that  he  could  not  possibly  perform 
duties  in  this  particular  REA  field  as  ex- 
peditiously as  they  ought  to  be  per- 
formed and  as  can  the  REA  Administra- 
tor; because  the  Administrator  becomes 
an  expert  in  this  field  and  he  also  has 
time  to  devote  to  it.  What  I  am  afraid 
of,  perhaps  more  than  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  might  turn  down  some  good 
loans,  is  that  there  will  be  a  slowdown 
on  the  making  of  loans.  When  these  ap- 
plications are  filed,  these  various  REA 
co-ops  need  the  money  and  they  often 
need  it  badly  and  at  once  to  put  people 
to  work  and  to  carry  on  with  their  oper- 
ations. 

We  all  know  that  REA  has  not  only 
been  a  blessing  to  rural  America  and  has 
helped  to  light  up  rural  America,  but 
it  has  been  a  blessing  to  small  business. 
It  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
economy  of  our  country. 

I  feel  that  the  Administrator  is  the 
man  who  definitely  ought  to  have  the 
final  say-so  in  regard  to  these  loans. 

I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  all  know  something  about  life,  about 
politics.  We  all  know  about  pK>litical 
pressures,  and  so  forth.  But  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  appointed  for  and  has  a 
tenure  in  office  of  10  years.  To  a  large 
extent,  maybe  not  entirely,  but  to  a  large 
extent  he  is  removed  from  i>olltical  pres- 
sures. And  if  he  is  the  proper  kind  of 
man,  and  we  assume  that  he  is  going  to 
be  the  proper  kind  of  man,  whether  he  is 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  he  will  have 


time  to  devote  to  the  problem.  He  will 
be  the  type  of  person  to  whom  you  can 
go  and  talk  and  get  a  speedy  hearing  in 
regard  to  these  important  matters.  And 
he  will  be  able  to  make  a  final  decision 
expeditiously. 

My  final  thought  is  simply  this. 
These  are  not  grants;  these  are  loans. 
And  I  think  that  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  repayment  performance  on  these 
loans  has  been  unusually  good. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
hopeful  the  House  this  afternoon  will 
give  its  approval  to  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1321  is  to  return 
to  the  Admmistrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  all  of  the  in- 
dependent authority  with  respect  to  the 
approval  or  denial  of  loans  authorized 
to  be  made  under  provisions  of  the  REA 
Act  of  1936  he  possessed  prior  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  aforementioned  reor- 
ganization plans. 

I  feel  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  has  sounn  arguments  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  course  of  action.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  needed  move  to  preserve 
the  vitality  and  purpose  of  this  useful 
agency,  which  has  brought  light  and 
power  to  rural  America. 

It  was  as  an  independent  agency  that 
REA  was  created  back  in  1936. 

In  1939,  the  agency  was  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  sup- 
position that  clearer  lines  of  authority 
would  be  established  and  efficiency  im- 
proved. It  has  since  become  obvious 
that  the  lack  of  independence  could 
eventually  destroy  REA  should  it  be- 
come subservient  to  an  administration 
which  would  not  have  created  it  and  was 
lacking  in  enthusiasm  for  it. 

The  fine  accomplishments  of  REA  can- 
not be  consolidated  by  divided  and  con- 
tradictory administration. 

To  solidify  REA  gains  I  urge  approval 
of  H.R.  1321.  It  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, as  a  matter  of  law,  the  function 
vested  in  the  agency  by  the  1936  act. 

The  measure  is  required,  further,  to 
restore  the  prestige  of  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator, who  under  present  administra- 
tive rulings  is  stripped  of  authority 
Congress  intended  to  rest  in  his  hand. 

The  REA  program  has  enjoyed  phe- 
nomenal success.  A  serious  threat  to 
its  contmuance  can-  be  eliminated  by 
approval  of  this  bill,  H.R.  1321. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
carefully  read  both  the  majority  and 
minority  committee  reports  on  this  bill 
and  have  also  given  close  attention  to 
the  debate.  Judging  from  the  informa- 
tion I  have  at  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
no  real  justification  for  this  legislation. 
If  enacted  into  law.  it  would  create  an 
unworkable  administrative  anomaly.  It 
is  diflScult  for  me  to  understand  the  real 
purpose  in  trying  to  have  this  bill  enacted 
into  law. 

There  are  not  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  supported  the  REA  pro- 
gram longer  or  more  earnestly  than  I 
have.  My  voting  record  in  the  House 
in  this  regard  speaks  for  itself.  Further- 
more, I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  support 
of  the  REA  program  at  the  present  time. 
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If  I  thought  for  one  moment  that  the 
REIA  loan  program  would  be  jeopardized 
by  the  failure  to  enact  this  legislation, 
it  most  certainly  would  have  my  support. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  respKjn- 
sible  for  the  overall  affairs  of  REA,  but 
would  have  no  authority  concerning  its 
main  function;  that  is,  taking  action  on 
loan  applications.  Such  a  division  of 
authority  and  responsibility  would  be 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  admin- 
istration of  REA  as  an  agency  within 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

A  claim  has  been  made  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  taken  away  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  approve  loans. 
That  certainly  is  untrue.  They  say  this 
administration  is  destroying  REA.  That 
is  absolutely  false,  as  the  record  of 
achievement  clearly  indicates.  During 
the  hearings  on  March  6,  1959.  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elxecutive  and  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  REA  Administrator,  David  A.  Hamil, 
stated: 

I  am  ready  to  answer  for  any  aspect  of  the 
administration  of  the  REA  programs.  I  have 
administered  them  without  Interference 
from  any  quarter.  '  exercise  full  responsl- 
bUlty. 

In  not  a  single  Instance  has  Secretary 
Benson  or  Director  Scott  Interfered  In  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  as  Admin- 
istrator of  REA.     I  malce  the  loans. 

Not  one  of  my  loan  decisions  has  been 
motivated  or  colored  by  political  considera- 
tions. 

Not  one  good  reason  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Certainly  we  should  not 
build  up  additional  independent  agen- 
cies in  our  Government.  This  does  not 
make  for  good  government.  Tlie  Hoover 
Commission,  in  its  several  reports,  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  many  of 
these  agencies.  In  a  report  to  the  81st 
Congress  relating  to  a  study  of  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  Agriculture,  the  Hoover 
Commission  said: 

We  have  urged  in  our  first  report  that  the 
foundation  of  good  departmental  administra- 
tion is  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  to  organize  and  control 
his  organization,  and  that  separate  authori- 
ties to  his  sMbordinates  be  eliminated. 

This  recommendation  was  approved 
by  Congress.  Once  the  practice  of  ex- 
emptin.?  certain  agencies  and  excepting 
particular  functions  has  begun,  the 
chance  of  achieving  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  speedily  diminish.  Passage  of 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  in  my 
judgment,  therefore,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  state  my  views  in  favor 
of  passage  of  H.R.  1321.  a  bill  to  restore 
to  the  Administrator  of  REA  all  of  the 
functions  which  were  transferred  from 
the  Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of 
Ai;ricultui-e  by  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953,  giving  him  full  authority 
to  approve  or  deny  loan  applications 
that  are  made  under  provisions  of  the 
R3A  Act  of  1936  as  amended. 


The  9th  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent  is  predominantly  rural  In 
character.  As  the  representative  of 
more  than  300.000  people  whose  welfare 
is  dependent  upon  agriculture  directly 
or  indirectly,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with  all  legislative  matters  which  affect 
their  lives. 

The  rural  electrification  program  is 
one  of  the  Federally  supported  activities 
that  has  done  most  to  improve  the  life 
of  rural  people  in  my  district,  in  the 
whole  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  entire 
country.  I  view  with  disfavor  the  per- 
petuation of  any  change  that  the  REA 
program  has  undergone  which  poses  a 
threat  to  its  future. 

I  consider  the  application  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  to  REA  as  such  a 
threat.  In  my  opinion  it  is  dangerous  to 
vest  in  a  politically  minded  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove  applications  for  REA  loan 
funds. 

In  my  considered  judgment  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  have  a  well- 
paid  and  competent  Administrator  of 
the  REA  program  sitting  on  the  knee  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  taking  his 
orders  and  mouthing  his  words  like  a 
well  disciplined  Charles  McCarthy. 

People  of  my  district  are  rapidly  los- 
ing confidence  in  the  infallability  of  Sec- 
retary Benson  in  the  broad  field  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  special  fleld  of  rural 
electric  affairs  they  have  even  less  con- 
fidence in  his  judRment.  They  feel  with 
considerable  justification  that  the  legis- 
lative proposals  espoused  by  Secretary 
Benson  to  raise  REA  interest  rates  and 
to  have  REA  loan  applicants  go  into  the 
private  money  market  for  funds  clearly 
demonstrates  his  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  their  problems. 

Because  I  share  the  concerns  and  ap- 
prehen-sions  of  my  constituents,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  bill  before  the 
House  will  correct  a  threatening  situa- 
tion, I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1321. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  voice  my  enthu.slastic  sup- 
port for  H.R.  1321.  a  bill  to  modify  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1939  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953  which 
was  introduced  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Price). 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration the  authority  to  approve 
or  disapprove  loaixs.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  restoring  in  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  the  functions 
vested  in  that  agency  by  Congress  in 
1936.  It  would  permit  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Adminl.stration  to  continue  to 
function  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. But  it  would  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  not  have  the  power 
to  redistribute  or  transfer  its  functions 
to  other  agencies  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  27  electrical  coop- 
eratives in  Illinois  have  fully  endorsed 
this  bill  as  being  in  the  public  interest 
and  contributing  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  their  cooperatives.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  them  on  many 
occasions  and  am  convinced  that  indi- 


vidual members  of  these  cooperatives 
strongly  feel  that  this  amendment  should 
be  approved. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
been  successful  in  bringing  all  the  con- 
veniences of  our  cities  to  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  It  has  spurred  our 
economic  growth  by  creating  a  new  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactured  products.  It 
has  brought  electric  power  into  the  most 
remote  areas  of  this  country.  In  less 
than  25  years  this  program  has  replaced 
darkness  with  light,  and  has  made  rural 
family  life  more  pleasant.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
programs  enacted  by  Congress  since  the 
turn  of  the  centui-y. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .strongly  support  this 
bill  because  I  feel  that  the  independ- 
ence of  this  agency  must  be  maintained. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
should  not  be  subjected  to  political  influ- 
ence and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  l>e  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
loans  for  various  coopei-atives.  The  REA 
should  be  administered  by  its  own  Ad- 
ministrator rather  than  by  a  Cabinet 
Secretary.  We  have  had  some  out- 
standing men  serve  in  this  capacity. 
These  men  have  been  dedicated  to  this 
.service  and  In  most  instances  have  ig- 
nored all  political  consideration  when 
approving  or  disapproving  loans.  I  feel 
that  the  Administrator  should  be  given 
the  authority  for  approval  or  disapproval 
of  all  loan  applications. 
;.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
is  adopted  because  it  will  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  before  us  today.  As  you  know,  it 
transfers  back  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  REA  those  functions  which  were 
transferred  from  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  back  in  1953.  In  January 
I  inti'oduced  a  similar  bill. 

In  urging  the  Hou.se  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  speak  not  only  for  the  thousands  of 
hard  working  rural  people  In  my  district 
in  Idaho,  but  also  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  more  throughout  our  great 
Nation. 

Since  the  Congress  adopted  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  neaily  a  quarter  of 

II  centuiy  ago.  the  REA  program  has 
been  a  beacon  of  light  and  hope  to  the 
homes  of  rural  America. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  dark  cloud 
on  the  horizon;  a  cloud  that  throws  an 
ominous  shadow  over  the  shining  non- 
political  activities  of  REA.  It  is  a  threat 
to  the  very  heart  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant agency.  I  refer  to  the  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of  1953  as  it  is  now 
being  applied  to  REA  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Recent  statements  by  Seci-etary  B?n- 
son  show  the  ba.sic  difference  between 
his  thinking  and  the  thinking  behind 
the  establishment  of  REA.  For  example, 
he  has  advocated  raising  interest  rates 
on  REIA  loans.  He  also  has  proposed 
private  financing  of  REA's  future  loan 
requirements,  a  proposal  that  would 
turn  back  the  clock  of  progress  and  put 
the  people  once  again  at  the  mercy  of 
ruthless,  private  monopolies. 
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Some  of  you  may  ask.  how  is  this 
possible?  How  can  a  little  private  fi- 
nancing wreck  REA?  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here  is  the  answei-. 

As  soon  as  REA  opens  the  way  to  a 
better  life  for  a  farm  oi-  home,  it  creates 
additional  demands  for  its  sei-vices. 
More  people  want  more  refrigerators, 
more  toasters,  more  washing  machines, 
more  TV  sets  and  radios,  and  particu- 
larly for  farmers,  more  milking  equip- 
ment— just  about  everj'thlng  that  peo- 
ple need  and  are  getting  through  REA 
facilities. 

This  means  there  must  be  larger  ca- 
pacity lines,  more  power  insulators  and 
generators,  additional  substations  and 
all  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  that 
go  into  an  electrical  system. 

To  provide  this  equipment,  the  various 
REA  systems,  through  borrowing,  get 
the  necessary  funds.  They  must  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-Increasing  demands. 
Otherwise,  they  would  t-e  open  to  attack 
by  other  suppliers  of  power.  And  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter:  these 
private  suppliers,  through  private  fi- 
nancing, could  gain  control  of  an  REA 
system  even  though  that  same  system 
has  done  the  pioneerinp  work  and  made 
a  sizable  capital  initial  investment. 

Let  me  remind  you.  Members  of  the 
House,  that  through  the  extension  of 
light  and  power  systems  through  REA. 
farmers  have  been  able  to  throw  away 
their  kerosene  lamps  and  have  achieved 
the  living  comforts  and  standai-ds  to 
which  they  are  so  eminently  entitled. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  97.1  percent 
of  all  farms  had  central  station  electric 
service  last  year.  Yet  only  30  percent  of 
our  farms  had  such  facilities  in  the 
mid-1930's. 

Since  the  rural  electrification  program 
has  had  such  a  great  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  daily  lives  of  the  people, 
many  of  them  think  of  it  not  as  a  remote 
Ooverrunent  agency  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  but  as  their  own  crea- 
ture. I  know  that  is  how  the  rural  peo- 
ple In  my  district  regard  it.  And  they 
should,  because  so  many  of  them  have 
joined  the  electric  cooijeratives.  served 
on  their  boards,  and  helped  in  so  many 
other  ways  to  make  it  the  wonderful 
succes.s  that  it  is  today. 

Surely,  a  program  that  has  given  so 
many  benefits  to  so  many  people  in  so 
short  a  time  deserves  to  be  kept  free 
of  politics.  The  Congress  realized  this 
when  it  set  up  the  Agency.  It  estab- 
lished a  10-year  term  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  insure  his  fri'edom  from  po- 
litical pressures,  and  gave  him  the 
authority  to  judge  loan  applications 
solely  on  technical  and  legal  grounds. 

Now.  the  decision  regarding  REA 
loans — the  only  real  purpose  for  the 
existence  of  REA — are  no  longer  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Administra- 
tor. Nor  are  they  free  of  the  possible 
taint  of  political  considerations.  The 
Administrator  must  review  new  loan 
applications  exceeding  $500,000  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  one  of  the 
Secretai-y's  subordinates,  both  of  whom 
are  political  appointees  whose  philoso- 
phies may  and  frequently  do  coufiict 
shaiply  with  the  basic  philosophy  of 
REA. 


Why  this  change?  Does  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  have  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  know-how  to  eval- 
uate an  electrification  project?  Of 
course  not.  The  answer  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us:  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wants  to  make  sure  that 
the  loan  applications  conform  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  administration.  And 
we  know  that  philosophy  is  definitely 
not  for  public  power  for  the  public  in- 
terest, but  rather  private  power  for  pri- 
vate, monopolistic  interests. 

Let  us  not  weaken  the  system  that 
the  Congress  has  set  up  and  which  is 
working  so  well.  Let  us  not  hamstring 
a  program  that  has  lightened  the 
burdens  of  our  farm  p>eople  and  has 
literally  lighted  their  lives.  Let  us 
rather  work  to  strengthen  REA  and 
make  it  an  everlasting  monument  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  created  it. 
Again.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1321. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1321.  which  seeks  to 
give  the  Administrator  of  REA  the  un- 
qualified right  and  juri.sdiction  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  applications  by 
rural  electric  cooperatives  for  REA 
loans.  By  the  same  token  this  bill 
would  relieve  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  all  right  to  supervise,  direct,  or 
control  the  making  of  such  loans. 

I  have  always  supported  the  REA  pro- 
gram, and  am  happy  to  have  had  the 
privilege  during  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  voting  for  the  largest  appropri- 
ations that  have  ever  been  made  for 
REA  loans.  In  the  year  1949  the  Rural 
EHectriflcation  Administration  loaned 
$321,287,000  to  the  rural  electric  co-ops; 
in  1950,  the  amount  loaned  was  $286.- 
658,000;  in  1951,  it  was  $268,131,000:  in 
1952  it  was  $227,574,000;  in  1953.  $207.- 
634,000.  In  no  year,  since  1953,  appro- 
priations for  which  were  made  by  the 
2d  session  of  the  82d  Congress,  have 
loans  made  exceeded  the  amount  of  $200 
million,  save  and  except  in  the  year  of 
1958,  when  loans  reached  the  total  of 
$205,332,000.    Res  ipsa  loquitur. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the 
7th  Congressional  District  of  Alabama 
have  made  fine  use  of  the  loans  that  we 
have  provided.  The  cooperatives  serv- 
ing otu-  district  have  borrowed  over  $8 
million  for  building  lines  which  now 
serve  neai-ly  25,000  customers;  another 
$4.5  million  has  been  loaned  to  tele- 
phone companies  and  cooperatives  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
have  been  reared  without  the  benefits 
of  electricity;  I  know  something  of  the 
burdens  electricity  has  removed  from 
the  baclcs  of  fai'm  women,  and  from  the 
brawn  of  farm  men.  The  spring  as  a 
milk  cooler  and  the  battling  block  as  a 
clothes  washer  are  no  more  and  I  am 
glad. 

REA  has  had  a  fairly  liberal  lending 
policy  so  far  as  these  co-ops  go  and  it 
has  done  a  world  of  good.  I  don't  want 
any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
stifle  or  curb  or  cli*cumscribe  the  good 
work  the  co-ops  are  doing.  Let  us  pass 
this  bill  and  remove  any  temptation  in 
that  direction  that  he  may  have. 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  de- 
liberations on  this  floor  last  Wednesday 
concerning  the  Humphrey-Pri<?e  bill — 
H.R.  1321—1  was  of  the  hope  thftt  this 
House  would  be  successful  in  passing 
that  bill  in  unaltered  form,  thereby  re- 
storing the  REA  as  a  semi-independent 
agency  and  returning  to  the  office  of  the 
REA  Administrator  the  efficacy  that  it 
had  held  prior  to  1953. 

The  main  reason  I  had  hoped  to  have 
the  REA  taken  out  from  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  so  that 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  would  be  tmable  to 
continue  showing  REA  loan  funds  as  a 
subsidy  to  farmers,  as  he  has  been  doing 
since  the  REA  came  under  his  control 
in  1953.  Actually,  as  we  are  all  awaie, 
the  REA  loan  fund  program  is  self-sus- 
taining and,  in  the  long  run.  Is  a  money- 
making  venture  for  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  body  was  not  able  to  agree  on  this  bill 
without  amendment,  I  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  vote  for  the  bill  in  its 
amended  form.  In  this  amended  form, 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  will  once 
again  have  control  over  the  lending  ac- 
tivities of  the  agency.  This  is  actually 
somewhat  of  a  "half  a  loaf"  solution  to 
the  problem.  But  then,  even  If  the  bill 
Jiad  been  passed  without  amendment, 
under  the  present  administration  we 
would  have  only  been  successful  in  tak- 
ing the  REA  oiit  from  under  the  control 
of  Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  placing  it 
under  the  control  of  Eisenhower.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  any  benefit  to  the 
REA  and  to  rural  electric  cooperatives 
all  over  the  countiy  might  have  been 
rather  dubious. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
aie  many  good  and  valid  reasons  why  I 
favor  the  passage  of  H.R.  1321.  The  de- 
bate thus  far  clearly  indicates  grave 
doubt  as  to  who  has  the  final  authority 
to  make  decisions  in  connection  with 
REA  loans,  the  Rmal  Electrification  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  administrative  boss, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Person- 
ally, I  have  no  objections  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Rui-al  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  the  general  administrative 
su]X>rvision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e.  The  fact  that  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  is  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with- 
out anything  further,  in  and  of  itself. 
already  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture tiemendous  indirect  influence  upon 
the  actions  of  the  Riual  Electrification 
Administrator. 

Nevertheless,  serious  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, duly  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  tenn  of  10  years  on  the 
basis  of  his  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  job,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
exercises  the  power  and  assimies  the  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  him  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  The  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  review 
and  influence  loans,  as  some  seem  to 
think  is  now  true,  is  one  thing — while 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  the  administrative  head  of  a 
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department,  which  includes  alcmg  with 
the    REA    many    other    agencies,    is 

another. 

PersonaUy.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  coordination  between  agency  and 
department  heads  in  the  interest  of  efB- 
ciency  and  economy,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  affecting  so  many  people.  How- 
ever, if  the  Administrator  does  not  have 
the  final  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove loans,  he  is  merely  serving  in  a 
more  or  less  perfunctory  capacity  and 
his  position  is  not  in  keeping  with  an 
appointment  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
Congress  wants  him  to  exercise  his  inde- 
pendent judgment.  The  present  Ad- 
ministrator says  he  is  doing  that.  If 
that  is  true,  this  bill  will  eliminate  any 
question  about  his  authority. 

My  experience  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  includes  juris- 
diction over  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  efficiency  and  economy  pur- 
poses, has  convinced  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  already  has  under 
his  jurisdiction  far  more  than  he  can 
possibly  attend  to.  If  he  should  make 
decisions  in  connection  with  loans  to 
REA  cooperatives,  in  my  opinion  ^  he 
would  of  necessity  have  to  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  subordinate's  recommenda- 
tions. In  effect,  this  would  be  placing 
the  subordinate  in  a  position  of  making 
decisions  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Administrator.  This  bill  in  no  way 
changes  the  status  of  personnel  or  of 
general  supervision  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  it  does  insure  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  REA  as  an 
integral  and  dynamic  unit  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Most  assuredly,  all  of  us  should  be 
op];>osed  to  unnecessary  and  unwise 
loans  by  the  Administrator.  This  leg- 
islation, insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  is  in 
no  way  designed  to  encourage  him  to 
make  undeserving  loans.  If  I  thought 
it  would  have  such  a  result,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  it. 

There  is  another  more  paramount 
reason  why  I  favor  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1321.  It  will  to  some  extent  do  what 
was  left  undone  by  Congress  in  1953 
when,  by  default,  it  permitted  the  Pres- 
ident's Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  to  be- 
come law  without  permitting  debate  on 
its  merits.  I  was  opposed  to  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  II.  I  introduced  a  dis- 
approving resolution  known  as  H.R.  236. 
Unfortunately,  although  requested  sev- 
eral times  by  me  to  do  so,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  did  not  call  the  committee 
together  for  action  on  the  plan.  I, 
therefore,  did  the  only  thing  I  could  do 
as  the  Introducer  of  a  disapproving  reso- 
lution. I  exercised  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House  the  personal  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  236.  Only  30  minutes  de- 
bate was  permitted  under  the  rule. 

The  purpose  of  that  30  minutes  was 
to  enable  Members  to  ask  the  House  to 
debate  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  on 
its  merits.  This  wtis,  of  course,  dur- 
ing the  83d  Congress  which  was  under 


the  control  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, just  as  was  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Almost  to 
a  man,  the  Republicans,  aided  by  some 
few  Democrats,  refused  to  permit  debate 
as  to  the  merits  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  While  the  plan  was.  to  some  ex- 
tent, discussed  by  extended  remarks  in 
the  Record,  its  merits  were  not  consid- 
ered. 

However.  128  Members  of  the  House 
expressed  their  fears  by  supporting  the 
discharge  resolution  and  asking  for 
general  debate  on  the  plan.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republicans  op- 
posed debate,  thus  approving  the  plan. 

Consequently,  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion act.  the  Presidents  so-called  plan 
No.  2  automatically  became  law.  It  was 
no  plan  at  all.  It  was  a  complete  abdi- 
cation by  the  House  of  congressional 
authority  over  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Without  any  knowledge  of 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
in  mind,  the  House,  by  refusing  debate 
on  the  plan's  merits,  permitted,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  all  functions 
not  vested  in  him  of  all  other  officers  and 
of  all  agencies  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  in- 
cluded in  the  transfer. 

I  never  like  to  take  the  position  of  one 
who  says,  "I  told  you  so."  And  yet.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say  to 
you  today  that  I  argued  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  1953  that  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  clearly  violated  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  reorganization  act.  I 
said  then  there  was  nothing  in  the  plan 
to  tell  us  "what  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  do  with  respect  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  For- 
eign Sei-vlce,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration." I  then  asked  these  questions: 
"Is  there  one  of  you  who  has  the  slight- 
est idea  as  to  what  will  be  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  any  other 
Secretary,  with  the  various  functions  of 
the  Department  under  this  plan?  Which 
of  the  fimctions  will  be  magnified?  Who 
among  the  officers  or  which  of  the  agen- 
cies win  be  given  greater  power?  Which 
function  or  functions  will  be  subordi- 
nated or  stifled  or  even  t>osslbly  elimi- 
nated?" Many  of  us  raised  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  unbridled 
and  unlimited  blanket  authority. 

I  make  these  observations  because  to- 
day we  are  debating  the  advisability  of 
modifying  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953.  Had  the  House  disapproved  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2,  passage  of  this 
bin  would  not  be  necessary.  The  modi- 
fication proposed  in  this  bill,  while  it 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  amend  re- 
organization plans,  win  at  least  return 
to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  specific 
legislation  a  minimum  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  its  default 
approval  of  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2,  a  plan  which  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  more  authority 
over  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
its  various  agencies  and  branches  than 
even  the  President  himself  has. 


It  is  true  that  in  1939  the  functions 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion were  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  However,  experience 
showed  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator  exercised  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
loans.  Under  the  authority  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2.  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  modification  of  that 
practice.  Such  delegation  of  coni?res- 
sional  authority — the  power  to  legislate 
— to  administrative  heads  Is  a  dangerous 
trend.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
stop  abdicating  its  re.sponsibillty  under 
the  Constitution.  In  fact,  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  Congres.s 
should  return  to  itself  many  of  the  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  which  it  ttas  pre- 
viously unwisely  delegated  to  admin- 
istrative agencies. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  1321  will  in  some 
small  way  do  just  that  insofar  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  establish  clear 
responsibility  and  accountability  on  the 
part  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Admmistration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNc.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  1321)  to  amend  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1943.  pursuant  to 
House  flesolution  236,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  254,  nays  131,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  48,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 254 

Abbltt 

Belcher 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Abernethy 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Brown.  Oa. 

Addonlzlo 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Albert 

Berry 

Burdlck 

Alexander 

Blatnlk 

Burke.  Ky. 

Alford 

Blltch 

Burke.  Mass 

Anderson, 

BogKS 

Burleaon 

Mont. 

Boland 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Andrew.s 

BolUnK     . 

Cannon 

Anfuso 

Bonner 

Carter 

Ashley 

Boykln 

Casey 

Ash  more 

Boyle 

Celler 

AsplnaU 

Brademas 

Chelf 

Avery 

Bray 

Coad 

Bailey 

Breeding 

Coffin 

Barrett 

Brewster 

Cohelan 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Brock 

Colmer 

Beckwortb 

Brooks,  La. 

cook 

Cooley 

Daniels 

DJkwiion 

Dilnney 

Denton 

D.gK» 

d:  m{pU 

D  'lUnger 

DD;.dy 

Djwnlng 

Doyle 

DtiUkl 

D  irham 

C  imnndson 

klllott 

L.crett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Fomctcr 

Fountain 

rnzxw 

Frtedel 

OallaBbar 

Qannatz 

Gary 

Oatblngs 

oeorc« 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Oray 

areen.  Ores. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Hagen 

Haley 

HaU 

Hardy 

HargU 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

H'bert 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Herlong 

Hogau 

Holineld 

HoltEman 

Horan 

HuU 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman  - 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 


Adair 

Alger 

Allen 

Arends 

Aucblncloss 

Ayrea 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barr 

Barry 

Bass.  N.H 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Becker 

Bentley 

Betu 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

canfleld 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperneld 

Church 

Clark 

Collier 

Conte 


Johnson.  Md. 

Jobnw>n.  WU. 

Jon^,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaaem 

Kas ten  meter 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kllday 

KllKore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

KUchlu 

Kiuczynskl 

Ki:ox 

Kowalakl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leelnski 

LeTerlng 

Ltbonatl 

Loaer 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

MoQlnley 

McOovtrn 

Machrowlcz 

Mack.  III. 

Madden 

Magnuaon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

May 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

Miller. 

Clement  W. 
MUU 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moor  head 
MoTKan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 


Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 

mx 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  ni. 

©•Brlen.N.Y. 

O  Hura.  111. 

OUara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 

Ollrer 

Pa&sman 

Patman 

Perkins 

NAYS— 131 

Corbet t 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dom.  NT. 

Dorn.  SC. 

Dwyer 

Penton 

Flno 

Ford 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Grlffln 

Gubaer 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Henderson 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Johansen 

Jonas 


Pfoat 

PUcher 

Poage 

Porter 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 


Randall 

Rees,  Kan*. 

Reuaa 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

miey 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rootsevelt 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Schwengel 

Bcott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Simpson,  ni. 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

StUltvan 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thonip^rn.  N.J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UUman 

Vunlk 

Vinson 

W  ampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wler 

WlllU 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yatea 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

KUbum 

King,  Utah 

Lafore 

Laird 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

Mack.  Wash. 

MallUard 

Martin 

Mason 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.l. 

Miniken 

Mlnahall 

Moore 

Mumma 

Nelsen 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Qui* 

Ray 

Beece,  Tenn. 


Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rlehlman 

Roblaon 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Bayl<«' 

Schenck 

Short 

Slier 

Slmpaon,  Pa. 


Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Springer 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Ctt 

Van  Zandt 


Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Wela 

Westland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wlthrow 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Jackson 

NOT  VOTING — 48 


Andersen, 

Huddleston 

Roush 

Minn. 

Keogh 

St.  George 

Barden 

McMillan 

Santangelo 

Baring 

Macdonald 

Scherer 

Bowles 

Mahon 

Stubblefleld 

Buckley 

Merrow 

Teague,  Tex. 

Carnahan 

Miller, 

Teller 

Daddarlo 

George  P. 

Tollefson 

DavlB,  Ga. 

Morrison 

Udall 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Moulder 

Van  Pelt 

Dent 

Multer 

Walter 

Donohue 

Norblad 

Whltener 

Pelghan 

Phllbln 

Whltten 

Foley 

Polk 

Williams 

Powell 

Wilson 

Hess 

Rooney 

Winstead 

Holland 

Rostenkowskl 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

ftairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Hess  against. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 
Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 
Mr.  Glaimo  for,  with  Mr.  Merrow  against. 
Mr.  Moulder  for,  with  Mr.  Jackson  against. 
Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Wilson  against. 
Mr.    Multer    for,    with    Mrs.    St.    George 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Andersen 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 
Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  roUcall  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr.  Mould- 
er I.  If  he  were  present  he  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MODIFYING  REORGANIZATION 

PLAN  NO.   2   OF   1939   AND   REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1953 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  144)  to 
modify  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration which  were  transferred  to  t^e  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
II  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
Utrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, and  shall  be  exercised  and  ad- 
ministered within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  such  Administrator  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  except  that  insofar  as 
such  functions  relate  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  loans  authorized  to  be  made 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended,  their  exercise  by  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision or  direcUon  of,  or  to  ^ny  other  control 
by,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed.  ^ 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  1321)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

«    ■  - 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  It. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  testify  on  April  15. 
1959,  at  10  p.m.  in  the  case  of  United 
States  of  America  against  Bernard  Gold- 
fine.  Under  the  precedents  of  the  House, 
I  am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpyena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved,  i, 
therefore,  submit  the  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

United  States  District  Couht  for  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia — United  States  or 
America  r.  Bernard  CotDriNE,  I^fend- 
ANT— No.  1158-58 

To  Congressman  Orfn  Harris, 

Room  1503,  New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  3d  and  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  fourth  floor,  courtroom  8,  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  on  the  15th  day  of  April 
1959,  at  10  o'clock  p.m.  to  testify  In  the 
above-entitled  cjise. 

This  subpena  is  issued  on  application  of 
the  defendant. 

Harry  M.  Hiti.l, 

Clerk. 
By  Irene  B.  Burroughs, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
April  8,  1959. 

Edward  Bennett  Williams, 

Attorney  for  Defendant. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  letter  and  sub- 
pena will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 
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UNITED     STATES    OP    AMERICA    V. 

RICHARD  A.  MACK  AND  THURMAN 

A.  WHITESIDE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Aran.  15,  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakkx, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  From  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  received 
a  subpena  duces  tecum,  directed  to  me  as 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
appear  before  said  court  as  a  witness  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Richard  A. 
Mack.  Thurman  A.  Whiteside  (Criminal  No. 
856-58),  and  to  bring  with  me  certain  and 
sundry  papers  therein  described  In  the  files 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicates  that  the  Clerk  may 
not,  either  voluntarily  or  in  obedience  to  a 
subpena  duces  teciun,  produce  such  papers 
without  the  consent  of  the  House  being  first 
obtained.  It  Is  further  Indicated  that  he 
may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of  the 
docvunents  and  papers  requested  without 
such  consent. 

The  subpena  In  question  Is  herewith,  and 
the  matter  Is  presented  for  such  action  as 
_  the  House  in  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph    R.   Robkrts. 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read 

the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia — United  States  of 
America  v.  Richard  A.  Mack.  Thurman  A. 
Whiteside — Criminal  No.  856-58 

To  Honorable  Ralph  Roberts, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  3d  and  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  4th  fioor,  courtroom  8.  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  17th  day  of 
April  1959  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m.  to  testify  In 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Richard  A.  Mack. 
and  bring  with  you  the  original  letter  of 
the  Honorable  George  Smathers  to  the  Hon- 
orable Oren  Harris,  dated  March  6,  1958 
(with  copy  of  the  letter  from  Honorable 
George  Smathers  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Wilson,  dated 
February  16,  1954.  which  was  enclosed  there- 
with at  the  time  of  Its  transmission  to  the 
subcommittee ) :  the  original  letter  of  the 
Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson  to  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris,  dated  March  5.  1958: 
the  original  letter  of  the  Honorable  Andrew 
P.  Shoeppel  to  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris, 
dated  March  5.  1958:  the  original  letters  of 
the  Honorable  Estes  Kefauver  to  the  Honor- 
able Oren  Harris,  dated  March  10,  1958,  and 
February  26.  1958;  the  original  letter  of  the 
Honorable  Spessard  Holland  to  the  Honor- 
able Oren  Harris,  all  of  which  letters  are  lo- 
cated In  the  files  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Oversight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
the  original  of  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  George 
T.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Moore  on  file  with 
the  subcommittee;  the  copy  of  the  partial 
transcript  of  the  Mlnlfon  recording  of  the 
Interview  of  Honorable  Richard  A.  Mack  by 
Paul  Berger  and  Herbert  Wachtell  of  Febru- 
ary 17.  1958  (the  original  of  which  was  given 
to  Agent  Boardman  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  on  September  15,  1958)  on 
file  with  the  subcommittee;  the  receipt  for 
the  original  transcript  of  the  Mlnlfon  re- 
cording of  the  Mack-Wachtell-Berger  inter- 
view of  February  17,  1958,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  Agent  Boardman  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  the  date  of 
September  15,  1958;  the  return  and  sup- 
plemental return  of  Thurman  A.  Whiteside 


to  the  subpena  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1958,  which  documents  are  on  file  with 
the  subcommittee;  letter  from  A.  Frank 
Katzentlne  to  Paul  Porter,  Esq.,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1956  (In  channel  10  file);  January 
9.  1956.  memo  from  A.  Frank  Katzentlne  file 
(In  channel  10  file);  letter  from  A.  Frank 
Katzentlne  to  Paul  Porter,  Esq..  cancelling 
all  horse  race  broadcasts,  dated  December 
2,  1955  (In  channel  10  file). 

2.  To  produce  the  documents  set  forth 
In  the  attached  subpena  duces  tecum,  aU 
of  which  documents  are  relevant  to  the  Is- 
sues In  counts  1  and  3  of  the  Indictment. 

This  subpena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  defendant  Richard  A.  Mack. 
Harrt  M.  Hull. 

Clerk. 
By    Mabel  R.   Houston, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

April  13,  1959.  Nicholas  J.  Chase,  attorney 
for  Richard  A.  Mack. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  244)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Richard  A.  Mack,  Thurman  A.  White- 
side (Criminal  Case  No.  856-58).  pending 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  subpeni* duces  tecum 
was  issued  by  the  said  court  ahd  addressed 
to  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  said  court  at  9:30  ante- 
meridian on  the  17th  day  of  April  1959.  and 
to  bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry  pa- 
pers in  the  possession  and  under  the  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Therefore 
be  It 

Revived.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary 
character  under  the  control  and  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  House  of  Representatives  can, 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  by  Its  permission;  be  it 
further. 

Resolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  offlcer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk 
of  the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  before-mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  In  his  office  or  under  his  con- 
trol or  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; be  it  furtluer 

Resolved.  That  when  said  court  deter- 
mines^ upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  papers  and  documents  called 
for  in  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  Its  officers  or 
agents,  have  full  permission  to  attend  with 
all  proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and 
then  always  at  any  place  under  the  orders 
and  control  of  this  House  and  take  copies 
of  any  documents  or  papers  and  the  Clerk 
Is  authorized  to  supply  certified  copies  of 
such  documents  and  papers  In  possession 
or  control  of  said  Clerk  that  the  court  has 
found  to  be  material  and  relevant,  except 
minutes  and  transcripts  of  executive  ses- 
sions, and  any  evidence  of  witnesses  In 
respect  thereto  which  the  court  or  other 
proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so  as.  how- 
ever, the  possession  of  said  documents  and 


papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed, or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed 
from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  under 
said  Clerk:  and  be  It  further 

Resolt^ed.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpena  aforemen- 
tioned. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  retelution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLAnONS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privilCKed  resolution  (H.  Res.  245,  Rept. 
No.  272) .  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thW 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
5674 »  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations,  and  for«tber  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCES 
WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  239  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
( H.J.  Res.  254 )  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  parliamentary  confer- 
ences with  Canada.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  tq^  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  t>e  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  fMr.  Budge  1  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  239 
makes    in    order    the    consideration   of 


House  Joint  Resolution  254,  which  au- 
thorizes participation  by  the  United 
States  in  parliamentary  conferences 
with  Canada.  This  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 
House  Joint  Resolution  254  authorizes 
the  appointment  of  not  to  exceed  24 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  Canada - 
United  States  interparliamentary  group 
each  year;  half  of  this  number  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  half  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Not  less  than  four  members  shall 
be  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  not  less  than  four  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
resolution  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  not  to  exceed  $30,000;  $15,000 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  expenses  of  the 
House  delegation,  and  $15,000  for  the 
Senate  delegation. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  special  study 
mission  to  Canada  made  during  the  85th 
Congress,  it  was  recommended  that  in 
the  interest  of  improving  our  relations 
Witt.  Canada,  the  United  States  should 
explore  the  following  fields  of  activity: 
One.  congressional  representation,  in 
observer  status,  on  the  Canadian -United 
States  Trade  Committee;  two.  formal 
recognition  of  Canada-United  States  re- 
lationship as  a  continuing  area  of  in- 
terest by  a  subcommittee  or  a  joint  com- 
mittee; and  three,  periodic  visits  to  each 
country  by  the  parliamentarians  of  the 
other. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  passed  Sen- 
ate Re.solution  359,  authorizing  the 
study  of  the  problem  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  parliamentary  liai-son. 
and  a  meeting  was  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  January  of  this  year,  attended 
by  eight  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
It  was  decided  at  that  time  that  semi- 
annual meetings  should  be  held  In  order 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  United 
States-Canadian  relations  and  in  order 
to  foster  better  understanding  in  each 
country  of  the  other's  problems. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


ACQUIRING  LAND  ALONG  MOUNT 
VERNON  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  237  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2228) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land  along  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway  In  exchange  for  certain  dredging 
privileges,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 


hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Budge]  and  now  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  237 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2228,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional land  along  the  Mount  Vernon 
Memorial  Highway  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain dredging  privileges.  This  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
certain  lands  in  exchange  for  dredging 
and  other  rights  on  lands  already  owned 
by  the  United  States  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  parkway  in  Fairfax  Coimty, 
Va. 

The  bill  covers  two  adjoining  parcels 
of  land  located  along  the  east  side  of  the 
parkway.  It  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  from  the  Smoot  Sand 
ti  Gravel  Corp.,  present  owners  of  the 
property,  fee  simple  title  to  a  strip  of 
land  below  Hunting  Creek  containing 
110  acres,  more  or  less,  plus  fee  simple 
title  to  an  adjoining  area  of  150  acres, 
more  or  less,  also  owned  by  Smoot  Sand 
It  Gravel  Corp.  It  would  permit  this 
corporation  to  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
move sand  and  gravel  from  this  150-acre 
tract  for  a  period  of  30  yeai-s,  and  it 
would  further  reserve  to  this  corpora- 
tion for  the  same  period  of  time  such 
riparian  rights  as  are  appurtenant  to 
this  150-acre  tract. 

In  exchange  for  the  deed  to  the  ap- 
proximately 260  acres,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  grant  to  Smoot  Sand  It 
Gravel  Corp.  the  privilege  of  dredging 
sand  and  gravel  for  a  period  of  20  years 
from  approximately  85  acres  out  of  some 
110  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  All  dredging  would  be  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  carrying  out  any 
contracts  entered  into  under  the  bill. 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is 
involved. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
legislative  phocram 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  advise  the 
membership  that  on  tomorrow  the  bill. 
H.R.  5674,  providing  for  the  authoriza- 
tion and  construction  of  military  instal- 
lations will  be  programed,  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  (Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson], 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that  bill. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  rule  on  this  measure,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  • 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


i 


UNITED     STATES     AND     CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCES 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  254) 
to  authorize  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  parliamentary  conferences  with 
Canada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.    ^     ^ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  254.  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  House  Joint  Resolution 
254  grants  permanent  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  yearly  appointment  of  a 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Inter-Parliamentary  Group.  It 
also  authorizes  a  $30,000  annual  appro- 
priation for  this  activity. 

Following  the  Korean  war  and  up  un- 
til last  year  our  relations  with  Canada 
had  slipped  badly.  There  had  developed 
an  increasing  resentment  against  U.S. 
economic  and  political  policies.  This 
deterioration  had  continued  unabated 
and  unnoticed  for  some  time  until  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  began  pointing  to 
the  dangei-s  which  the  situation  held  for 
the  United  States. 

The  resolution  authorizes  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  a  joint  group  with  Canadian 
parliamentarians  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  improve  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  In  this  forum  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  to  discuss  problems 
common  to  our  two  countries,  and  from 
these  discussions  it  is  quite  probable 
there  will  come  new  approaches,  new 
ideas,  and  new  solutions.  It  will  enable 
the  Canadians  to  understand  many  of 
our  problems  and  us  to  understand  Cana- 
dian problems.  In  the  opinion  of  all 
concerned,  U.S.  participation  will  be  of 
substantial  value  in  retarding  further 
deterioration  in  Canada-United  States 
relations  and  in  giving  further  support 
to  the  outstanding  cooperation  between 
our  two  coimtries  in  economic  matters,  in 
foreign  policy  and  in  defense. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  not  less  than  24  members  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group.  Twelve  of  this  number  are 
to  be  from  the  House  and  12  from  the 
Senate.    Not  less  than  f  oiu"  of  the  House 
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representatives  are  to  be  from  this  com- 
mittee. The  resolution  also  authorizes 
an  annual  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
$30,000.  $15,000  of  which  is  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  House  group.  Expenses 
which  would  be  covered  by  this  appro- 
priation would  include  travel  to  the 
semiannual  meetings,  expenses  while 
there,  and  entertainment  of  the  Cana- 
dian group  when  it  is  here. 

The  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  grew  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Special  Study  Mission  to  Canada  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Brooks  Hays  and  Mr. 
Pkank  M.  Coffin.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Congressional  Awareness 
The  vital  role  which  Congress  plays  in  de- 
termining United  States-Canadian  relation- 
ships, for  better  or  worse,  must  no  longer 
be  Ignored.  The  fact  needs  to  be  constantly 
borne  In  mind  that,  unlike  the  parliamen- 
tary system  of-  Canada,  the  executive  branch 
does  not  necessarily  speak  for  the  legislative 
branch.  It  Is  not  enough  that  there  be  con- 
tinuing liaison  between  the  Cabinets  of  the 
two  nations.  The  following  fields  of  activ- 
ity should  be  thoroughly  explored: 

(a)  Congressional  representation.  In  ob- 
server status,  on  the  Canada-United  Trade 
Committee  (at  present,  a  committee  of  the 
two  executive  branches).  Our  Information 
is  that  Canadian  parliamentarians  would 
understand  the  need  for  such  liaison  under 
our  system. 

(b)  Formal  recognition  of  Canada-United 
States  relationship  as  a  continuing  area  of 
Interest  by  a  subcommittee  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Periodic  visits  to  each  country  by  the 
parliamentarians  of  the  other. 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  picked  up 
this  suggestion  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  at  Wesleyan  University  on  June  8, 
1958,  stating: 

To  meet  the  problem  of  the  relations  of 
our  nations  the  Hays-Coffln  report  suggested 
a  congressional  committee  on  Canadian  re- 
lations. I  am  sure  that  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  would  give  the  fullest  consideration 
to  the  setting  up  of  a  similar  committee  of 
Canadian  parliamentarians  who  In  periodic 
visits  to  our  respective  capitals  would  do 
much  to  achieve  suggested  solutions  of  re- 
curring problems. 

The  benefits  that  will  flow  from  such  a 
Joint  meeting  were  very  apparent  In  1942, 
when  at  a  parliamentary  conference  at  which 
1  had  the  honor  to  preside,  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  met  in  conference 
for  the  first  time  with  Canadian  and  Com- 
monwealth Members  of  Parliament. 

Subsequently  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
Canadian-United  States  relations,  fol- 
lowing which  Senator  Aikin  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  359.  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  8,  1958.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 359  authoritzed  a  study  of  possible 
means  of  effecting  Interparliamentary 
liaison  with  Canada  and  authorized  dis- 
cussion with  Canadian  groups  to  that 
end.  Senator  Aiken  discussed  the  need 
for  parliamentary  liaison  with  the  Cana- 
dians in  the  fall  of  1958  as  did  Mr.  Hays 
and  Mr.  Coffin. 

The  approval  of  the  Speaker  was  se- 
cured for  a  meeting  to  be  held  last  Jan- 
uary here  in  Washington.  The  meeting 
was  held  and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Cof- 
fin, Mr.  McRROw.  Dr.  Judd,  and  myself 
for  the  House  and  by  Senator  Aiken, 
Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Morse,  and 


Senator  Capihart  for  the  Senate.  The 
Canadian  representation  Included  the 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Speaker  of  the  Canadian 
Senate  together  with  seven  other  Ca- 
nadian parliamentarians.  The  group 
concentrated  on  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing an  interparliamentary  group, 
discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
could  best  be  accomplished  and  the  tech- 
niques which  would  be  appropriate.  It 
was  agreed  that  small  steering  groups 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  handle  agendas  and  arrangements 
for  the  meetinps  but  that  these  steering 
groups  would  be  considerably  expanded 
at  the  time  of  actual  meetings.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  each  country  would 
furnish  the  travel  and  expenses  of  its 
own  delegation,  but  that  the  host  coun- 
try in  each  case  would  pay  for  any  side 
trips  and  for  any  entertainment. 

The  Canadian  group  has  now  extended 
an  invitation  to  24  U.S.  representatives — 
12  from  the  Senate  and  12  from  the 
House — to  attend  the  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

If  this  resolution  is  not  passed  it  would 
be  almost  Impossible  for  the  House  to 
participate.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  even  if  the  House  does  not. 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  other  body 
would  go  ahead  even  In  the  absence  of 
representation  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  Is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  sei-ve  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  bringing  the  parliamentai-y 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  together  and  in  improving  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  our 
ally  to  the  north. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd  I  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where 
a  closer  mutuality  of  interest  exists  than 
between  the  United  States  and  its  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  Canada.  There  is  no 
place  where  a  genuine  understanding  of 
our  common  interests  and  of  the  views 
of  each  other  regarding  them  is  more 
important.  There  is,  I  think,  no  place 
where  true  reciprocity  in  actions  Is  more 
essential.  For  the  legislative  bodies  of 
each  country  to  know  what  the  other  is 
thinking  or  doing  and  why  is  bound  to 
be  beneficial  to  each. 

It  is  inescapable  that  when  two  coun- 
tries live  side  by  side,  as  we  do,  with  a 
3,000-mile  border,  some  trouble,  inci- 
dents, or  differences  of  opinion  arise. 
This  is  especially  true  when  thousands 
of  people  are  going  back  and  forth  across 
the  border  every  single  day  at  places  like 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  and  between  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  as  well  as  the  regular 
immigration  flow. 

Some  of  our  waters  flow  north  into 
Canada,  and  one  of  hers,  the  Columbia, 
flows  south  into  our  country. 

In  my  part  of  the  United  States  W3  are 
dep)endent  for  much  of  our  oil  on  pipe- 
lines that  come  from  developing  oilfields 
in  western  Canada.  In  turn,  they  are 
dependent  on  us  for  the  major  markets 
to  which  they  can  deliver  oil  by  pipeline 
from  their  inland  fields. 


We  have  some  absolutely  essential  de- 
fense installations  on  the  soil  of  our 
northern  neighbor,  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  in  this  age 
of  missiles. 

Many  Americans  have  invested  such 
large  quantities  of  dollars  in  Canadian 
companies  that  sometimes  the  latter 
feel  unable  to  function  as  Canadian 
companies  because  of  the  control  bf 
ownership  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  has  a  troublesome  trade  defi- 
cit with  the  United  States.  She  dislikes 
some  of  our  tariffs  and  our  disposal  of 
asricultural  surpluses  abroad.  We  have 
subsidies  for  domestic  production  of 
zinc,  lead,  copper  that  they  believe  un- 
reasonably discriminate  against  their 
ores. 

Differences  inevitably  develop  from 
time  to  time  under  such  circumstances. 
There  is  a  much  longer  list  of  p>osslble 
irritations  that,  if  ignored,  can  become 
grievances  which  In  tuin  become  diffi- 
culties that  lead  to  public  statements 
or  policies  injurious  to  both  sides.  In 
such  a  situation  it  seems  to  me  there 
ought  not  to  be  the  slightest  question  as 
to  the  value  and  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
this  resolution,  setting  up  Joint  groups 
to  meet  probably  twice  a  year,  once  here, 
and  once  in  Caiuida.  Representatives 
of  our  House  and  Senate  will  meet 
privately  with  representatives  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
discuss  and  try  to  thresh  out  whatever 
problems  there  may  t>e  so  that  at  least 
we  understand  each  other  and  do  not 
get  too  far  into  some  of  the  difQculties 
that  have  been  developing  more  fre- 
quently of  late,  with  harm  to  both  sides. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  this  resolution. 
It  was  suggested  informally  by  a  delega- 
tion from  thia  House.  It  was  a  tentative 
idea,  but  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
himself  welcomed  it  and  offered  to  co- 
operate in  setting  up  a  group  of  this 
sort. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  be  even 
more  Important  in  the  years  ahead  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past.  We  should 
undertake  this  effort.  It  Is  so  relatively 
easy  to  prevent  misunderstandings;  It 
is  so  difficult  to  clear  away  estrange- 
ments once  they  have  developed  or  after 
inflammatory  statements  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUUD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration.  I  sincerely 
believe,  from  my  knowledge  of  and  asso- 
ciation with  Members  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  that  this  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  prevent  some  small  incidents  which 
have  occurred  In  the  past  from  ever 
occurring  again,  and  will  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  between  our  countries. 

Mr.  CHIPEIRFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  I  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  254.  It 
creates   a   legislative   committee  of  24 


Members  of  the  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  with  a  similar  group 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  I  firmly  believe  for 
us  to  meet  with  the  Canadians  will  Im- 
prove our  relations  with  Canada  and 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween  our  two  countries. 

Certainly  It  Is  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  this  resolu- 
tion. It  will  do  much  tc  assist  in  reduc- 
ing frictions,  and  It  v<Ul  solidify  the 
good  relaUons  between  the  two  coim- 
trles. 
I  hope  the  vote  will  be  unanimous. 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  several  questions. 
My  interest  in  this  matter  stems  some- 
what from  the  appropriations  stand- 
point. It  Is  a  fact.  Is  it  not.  that  Can- 
ada Is  a  member  of  the  NATO  organiza- 
tion with  which  we  have  a  parliamentary 
setup  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JUDD.    That  Is  true. 
Mr.  BOW.    And  Is  It  not  true  that  In 
the  NATO  ParUamenUry  Union  we  are 
spending  about  $57,129  a  year?     This 
would  add  $30,000  more.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JUDD.  A  maximum  of  $15,000 
for  the  House  and  $15,000  for  the  §enate. 
Mr.  BOW.  The  toUl  of  the  two.  the 
NATO  Parliamentary  Union  which  In- 
cludes Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
would  be  $87,129.  In  the  InterparUa- 
mentary  Union  our  expenses  at  the 
present  time  are  about  $58,000  a  year. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  we  are  now  establishing 
a  precedent  where  we  are  going  to  have 
interparliamentary  unions  in  NATO  and 
the  other  Interparliamentary  unions. 
perhaps  later.  SEATO  then  begins  to 
develop  with  each  of  tlie  countries  of 
the  world  separate  Interparliamentary 
unions,  a  union  upon  a  union,  whereas 
we  are  already  in  these  groups  that  now 
meet  together. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  i?entleman  has 
asked  a  very  pertinent  question.  It  has 
been  the  Judgment  of  our  committee  that 
this  relationship  between  these  two  great 
North  American  countries  Is  a  unique 
one.  We  have  the  conviction  that  Just 
because  these  countries  are  close  to- 
gether and  abut  each  other  now,  with 
a  c<xnmon  border  of  8<Mne  4,800  miles, 
which  border  is  crossed  every  day  by 
people  and  goods,  with  a  tremendous 
possibility  of  Irritation,  that  we  need 
something  in  addition  to  the  formal  re- 
lationship between  the  executive  bodies. 
This  informal  fluctuating  but  periodic 
relationship  serves  the  purposes  of  these 
groups  which  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, the  NATO  Conference  and  the 
other  interparliamentary  bodies.  NATO 
consists  of  some  15  countries  In  the 
parliamentary  vmlon  which  meets 
once  a  year  and  is  vastly  lajrger  now. 
It  Is  impossible  to  have  the  down-to- 
earth  detailed  agenda  that  this  Canada- 
United  States  group  could   erect   and 


could  carry  out  over  the  years.  We 
think,  therefore,  this  Is  not  a  precedent 
for  the  tsrpe  of  development  which  the 
gentleman  appropriately  would  not  wel- 
come. Obviously,  we  do  not  have  the 
personnel  to  establish  bilateral  relation- 
ships with  every  other  nation,  but  we 
think  this  situation  stands  unique  be- 
cause of  the  geography,  the  population, 
and  the  other  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  Is  quite 
correct.  My  concern  is  whether  we  are 
now  going  to  begin  to  establish  parlia- 
mentary unions  with  all  the  nations  with 
which  we  now  have  diplomatic  relations 
within  the  hemisphere,  all  touching  oiur 
borders,  with  this  amount  we  are  now 
appropriating.  May  I  say  that  the 
$57,129  that  we  are  appropriating  is  not 
the  complete  picture.  I  understand.  In 
addition  to  that  foreign  currencies  are 
used  which  would  increase  that  amount. 
Mr.  JUDD.  Not  in  this  arrangement. 
Mr.  BOW.  Not  In  this  arrangement. 
But  I  am  talking  about  the  NATO  setup 
and  whether  or  not  perhaps  when  NATO 
meets  there  could  be  a  meeting  with  the 
Canadians  separate  from  the  other,  if 
the  delegations  are  there. 

I  raise  these  questions  because  I  would 
like  the  views  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  Is  Important  to  us 
when  we  come  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  have  the  views  of  the  committee 
and  to  know  what  their  Intentions  are  as 
to  the  future  and  whether  this  is  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  for  additional  Inter- 
parliamentary unions. 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  this  point  up.    We  dis- 
cussed It  in  our  committee  on  several 
occasions.    There  are  no  other  coun- 
tries, with  one  possible  exception,  Mexico, 
that  has  any  such  relationship  to  the 
United  States.    I  will  say,  frankly,  that 
if  the  Government  of  Mexico  were  to 
approach  the  United  States  saying  that 
they  believed  it  would  be  in  their  inter- 
est and  ours  to  set  up  a  group  of  their 
legislators  and  ours  to  deal  with  any 
issues  of  vital  mutual  interest.  I  should 
favor  our  accepting  their  request.    I  am 
not  suggesting  such  a  request.    We  did 
not  make  such  a  request  of  the  Cana- 
dians.   But  to  build  the  closest  possible 
imderstanding  with  the  country  on  our 
north  and  the  one  on  our  south,  the 
three  of  us  being  the  most  populous 
countries   in   the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  having  vital  interests  in  common,  is 
a  project  of  such  importance  that  I  think 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  for  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  is  infinitesimal. 
I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  has  the 
figures  as  to  the  amoimt  of  investment  of 
American  capital  in  the  DEW  line,  or  the 
amount  of  United  States  capital  Invested 
In  Canadian  industries?    The  defense  of 
our  coimtry  from  possible  missiles  across 
the  North  Pole  depends  on  Joint  military 
arrangements.     If   the   gentleman   will 
look  at  the  money  involved  in  our  com- 
mon defense  and  defense  production,  he 
will  see  that  this  $30,000  Is  an  Incredibly 
small  amount  to  spend  to  try  to  pre- 
vent in  the  earliest  possible  stages  an^ 
mlstmderstanding  or  estrangement  or 
both. 


Mr.  BOW.  .1  think  I  do  have  the  fig. 
ures  on  the  cost  of  the  DEW  Line,  and 
I  have  seen  the  figures  on  our  Invest- 
ment in  Canada,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  with  those  large  investments  that  we 
have,  perhaps  we  have  advanced  suf- 
ficient funds  that  we  should  be  in  pretty 
good  shape  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
north.  Whether  or  not  a  group  of  our 
membership  meeting  with  a  small  group 
of  the  Canadian  House  is  going  to  correct 
all  of  the  ills.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am 
not  sure  one  way  or  the  other.  My  only 
thought  is.  when  we  talk  about  a  small 
amoimt  of  $30,000.  we  have  to  jwld  that 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  we 
have  throughout  the  entire  bill  when  it 
comes  to  the  United  Nations,  the  parlia- 
mentary unions,  and  others,  which  look 
small  when  you  take  them  individually, 
but  when  you  add  them  all  up  we  run 
into  an  awful  lot  of  money.  And  it 
seems  to  me  we  otiglit  to  be  sure  we  get 
a  dollar's  woriJi  of  value  for  the  dollar 
we  spent. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  in  wholehearted 
agreement  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  believe  we  can  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  full  value  received  for  the 
dollars  spent  under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  necessity  for 
this  resolution  is  certainly  very  great  in 
view  of  the  action  that  the  Congress  has 
taken  this  year  in  antagonizing  our 
friends  to  the  north  through  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Lakes  water  diversion  bill, 
and  I  think  we  will  have  to  work  very 
closely  with  oiu:  friends  in  Canada,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  antagonisms  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  referred  to 
was  the  activity  of  this  Congress  in  try- 
ing to  divert  water  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  this  can  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  The  Columbia  River  rises  in 
Canada  and  flows  into  our  great  North- 
west. We  can  alter  the  water  level  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  can  alter  the 
water  level  in  the  Columbia.  It  is  that 
kind  of  problem  that  good  neighbors 
should  work  out  together  for  our  mutual 
benefit. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  r<xn  Illinois 
[Mr.  OUaraI. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  admit  that  the  charm  as  well 
as  the  logic  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kkllt]  has  won  me.  I 
think  It  is  a  good  thing  for  our  legislators 
to  meet  with  the  legislators  of  Canada. 
I  trust  that  when  the  charming  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  the  persuasive 
gentleman  from  Maine,  and  the  others 
from  this  body  meet  with  the  statesmen 
from  the  Dominion  they  will  stress  the 
fact  that  Congress  speaks  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  international  good  will 
travels  a  two-way  street.  Three  times 
this  body  passed  the  Lake  BCichlgan 
water  diversion  bill  by  tremendous  ma- 
jority, and  two  times  the  other  body 
passed  it  overwhelmingly.  We  of  Illinois 
do  not  think  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  leading  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding  when  it  meddles  in  a  dis- 
pute among  the  States  of  the  Great 
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Lakes,  and  seeks  to  deprive  the  people  of 
Chicago  of  the  only  hope  they  may  have 
of  averting  a  frightful  plague.  So  I  hope 
our  American  legislators,  in  meeting  with 
the  Canadian  legislators,  will  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  one  way  not  to  make 
friends  with  one's  next-door  neighbor  is 
to  Interfere  Ulnea  he  seeks  to  protect  the 
health  of  his  family  with  a  plumbing  Job. 

Of  course,  the  Canadians  are  fine  peo- 
ple. Many  of  Canadian  birth  are 
among  our  leaders  in  Chicago,  well  liked 
by  everyone,  and  they  are  as  aghast 
as  the  rest  of  us  at  the  course  of  the 
Canadian  Government  suddenly  chang- 
ing front  on  a  matter  so  vital  to  all 
Chicago's  millions  and  which  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  do 
harm  to  Canada  or  anyone. 

The  Government  of  Canada  could  as- 
sure the  success  of  future  associations  of 
Canadian  and  American  legislators  by 
withdrawing  its  objections  to  Lake  Mich- 
igan water  diversions.  There  is  still 
time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 

HOCVKN.l 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  if  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture may  have  some  consideration  in 
being  represented  on  the  U.S.  delegation. 
I  do  not  see  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment,  but  I  think  he  has  in  mind 
sending  a  subcommittee  up  to  Canada  to 
see  if  we  can  iron  out  some  matters  re- 
lating to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Canada  has  a  wheat 
surplus  problem  just  as  does  the  United 
States,  and  the  disposal  of  such  sur- 
pluses in  an  orderly  manner  should  be 
the  subject  of  joint  discussion.  There 
are  other  matters  in  the  agricultural 
field  which  should  also  be  resolved. 
Representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  could  well  have  a  place  oft 
the  U.S.  delegation  whenever  it  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  both  our  committee  and  the 
Jomt  group  have  discussed  that  very 
point.  There  are  many  issues  to  be 
taken  up.  They  cannot  all  be  solved 
at  once.  It  is  the  plan  to  work  out  in- 
formally an  agenda  for  each  meetmg 
ahead  of  time.  One  meeting  would  per- 
haps concentrate  on.  among  other 
things,  immigration  problems,  the  next 
on  trade  matters.  The  next  on  bound- 
ary waters,  and  perhaps  the  next  on  the 
sort  of  agricultural  problems  which  the 
gentleman  mentions.  To  that  meeting, 
obviously,  our  Speaker  would  want  to 
appoint  some  Members  who  are  experts 
in  that  particular  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washmgton  [Mrs.  Mat]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  House  joint  resolution.  It 
strikes  me  as  very  sound  legislation.  I 
represent  an  area  where  the  famous 
Columbia  River  runs  north  and  south 
of  the  common  boundary  between  Can* 


ada  and  the  United  States.  There  is 
more  than  a  billion  dollar  Investment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  this 
part  of  our  river  and  I  think  this  resolu- 
tion provides  a  relatively  inexpensive 
life  insurance  policy  to  protect  this  in- 
vestment. In  the  future  development  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  realize 
that  their  problems  are  mutual  and 
that  we  can  reach  long-range  intelli- 
gent solutions  only  by  working  together. 
If  as  nations  we  each  adopt  a  narrow 
nationalistic  approach,  this  would  mean 
disaster  to  our  common  interest.  Of- 
tentimes our  difficulties  have  been  aggra- 
vated and  exaggerated  by  unfortunate 
and  oftentimes  carelessly  made  pro- 
nouncements of  persons  on  both  sides 
of  our  boundary.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  previous  speakers  that  the 
congressional  group  which  this  resolu- 
tion establishes  would  have  the  neces- 
sary stature  to  put  discussion  of  our 
mutual  problems  in  parliamentary  con- 
ferences on  a  basis  tliat  would  make  it 
far  easier  to  reach  areas  of  agreement 
on  the  many  problems  involving  our 
two  countries. 

Sir  David  Eccles.  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  United  Kingdom,  made 
a  speech  before  the  European  Industrial 
Conference  in  London  in  1958  in  which 
he  said: 

Nations  are  not  like  individuals.  They 
cannot  fall  In  love  at  first  sight.  There  are 
no  enchanted  evenings  for  proud  and  an- 
cient communities,  when  across  a  crowded 
room  they  lose  in  an  Instant  their  heads 
and  their  hearts.  Nations  must  carry  about 
with  them  the  wounds  and  dreams  of  his- 
tory. They  can  come  nearer  to  each  other 
only  by  showing  respect,  sympathy  and 
scrupulous  honesty. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  before  us, 
we  will  create  a  greater  opportunity  to 
meet  in  a  proper  atmosphere  for  reach- 
mg  a  statesmanlike  solution  of  our  mu- 
tual problems. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mj'.  Chah-man,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  joint  resolution  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcseTftatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  Members  of  Congress  shall  be 
appointed  to  meet  jointly  and  at  least  an- 
nually and  when  Ck)ngres8  la  not  in  session 
with  representatives  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Senate  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment for  discussion  of  common  problems  In 
the  Interests  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  be  ap]>olnted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution  (hereinafter  designated 
as  the  United  States  group)  half  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  from 
Members  of  the  House  (not  less  than  four  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee),  and  h.^lf  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  Members 
ol  the  Senate  (not  less  than  four  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee). 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mrs.   Kkllt:    On 

page  1,  line  S,  after  the  word  "session".  In- 
sert "(except  that  this  restriction  shall  not 
apply  during  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Cong.)  .•• 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  suggested  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  June,  pursuant  to  the  In- 
vitation extended  by  Canada  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  participate  in  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  group  to  be 
absent  1  or  2  days  in  order  to  go 
up  there  at  that  period  of  time.  That 
is  the  reason  for  this  amendment.  It 
will  apply  only  to  this  particular  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  amendment 
have  ansrthine  to  do  with  an  additional 
appropriation 

Mrs.  KELLY.  No.  This  amendment 
will  simply  permit  Members  to  attend 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
on  the  mvitation  extended  to  us  by  Can* 
ada.  I  should  also  like  to  pomt  out  that 
the  joint  resolution  contains  a  provision 
limiting  the  group  to  not  more  than  24 
members.  The  Invitation  extended  by 
Canada  Includes  24.  We  hope  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  will  not  always  include 
the  full  number.  We  also  anticipate,  \n 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress  to  Join  with  us  In 
the  discu-sslon  of  problems  particular  to 
their  areas  to  incorporate  them  in  the 
groups  when  those  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
woman could  arrange  to  provide  for  a  25 
member  committee  and  have  the  gentle- 
men on  it  who  led  the  fight  against  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  will  not  be  neces- 
sary because  the  gentleman  could  he  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  24  members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  put  the  House  on  notice  and  em- 
phasize that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
$30,000  or  more  annual  appropriation 
that  will  go  on  from  now  until  the  end 
of  time.  Someone  spoke  of  Mexico  a 
little  while  ago.  and  we  immediately  had 
the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judo  J  that  if  the  Mexi- 
cans invited  us  to  establish  a  so-called 
parliamentary  group,  we  would  be  glad 
to  accommodate  them  and  that,  of 
course,  would  call  for  another  $30,000  or 
more  a  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  not  say  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  accommodate  them.  I 
said  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  think  the 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  so  important  that  it  would  be 
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a  sound  Investment  to  approve  such  an 
arrangement,  if  they  requested  it 

Mr.  0RO68.  Are  our  relations  with 
Mexico  any  less  important  than  with 
Canada? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  said,  I  strongly  approve 
of  this  with  Canada,  and  if  Mexico, 
which  is  the  only  other  country  which 
has  such  a  unique  position  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  should  request  a  similar 
group.  I  would  favor  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  like  that  word 
"unique."  We  are  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  spending  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  that  in- 
ternational organization.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bcwl  well  pomted 
out.  we  are  also  members  of  NATO,  and 
the  NATO  parliamentary  group.  We  are 
also  a  member  of  the  granddaddy  of 
Junketing  organizations,  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  Next,  it  will  probably 
be  SEATO.  I  wonder  how  many  official 
commissions  are  alreadj'  operating  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  how 
many  committees  and  commissions  we 
have  going  back  and  forth  across  the 
border  conferring  with  the  Canadians 
on  various  problems? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thmk  there  are  none 
of  a  parliamentary  nature:  that  is.  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  two  leg- 
islative bodies  of  our  respective  countries. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  com- 
mittees and  commissions  of  various 
kinds. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  re- 
.solve  some  of  the  difficulties  through  this 
arrangement,  we  could  save  many  times 
the  amount  of  money  herein  through  the 
elimination  of  problems  that  now  re- 
qtiire  there  other  commissions  or  com- 
mittees from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  clear  whether 
this  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  La\^Tence  Seaway.  Just 
what  is  this  particular  organization  de- 
signed to  accomplish? 

Mr.  COPFTN.  We  thought  that  the 
gentleman  for  once  would  be  somewhat 
mollified  knowing  that  th:s  was  one  coun- 
try that  Is  not  receiving  foreign  aid  from 
us.  This  is  a  modest  bill  for  maintain- 
ing and  bettering  relationships  with  a 
nation  one-tenth  our  size  in  population 
and  with  greater  resourc«is.  But,  here  is 
one  nation  that  has  not  been  the  recip- 
ient of  grant  aid  and  this  is  a  modest 
thing.  I  think  the  gentleman's  talents 
which  are  remarkable  should  be  reserved 
for  greater  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  go  Just  this  far 
on  that  point  and  say  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  least  worst  of  all  of  these  Junk- 
eting deals  that  have  been  wrapped 
around  the  necks  of  the  taxpayei-s.  This 
is  probably  the  least  worst,  but  It  cer- 
tainly Is  not  palatable  enough  for  me  to 
.swallow.  Earlier  someone  said  that  this 
United  States-Canadian  parliamentary 
group  would  take  no  binding  action  as  a 
re.sult  of  the  meetings  to  be  held.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  Americnn  delegation  to 
the  Intei-parliamentai-y  Union  went  on  a 
junket  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  year  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  American 
delegation  voted  for  the  Paul  Hoffman 
scheme  to  set  up  a  United  Nation.s  special 


fund  of  $2  to  $5  billion  a  year.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  also  voted  for  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  United  Na- 
tions Police  Force.  I  wonder  who  is 
going  to  put  up  the  $2  to  $5  billion 
and  who  is  going  to  foot  the  bill  for 
a  division  of  troops  in  the  United  Na- 
tions? Is  this  Just  another  organization 
to  recommend  the  spending,  through  an 
international  organization,  of  more  bil- 
lions of  our  taxpayers  money? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  ground  rules  also 
do  not  provide  for  taking  actions  which 
would  bind  either  Government,  but 
would  explore  the  situation  and  help 
immeasurably   toward   better  relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
anything  in  this  resolution  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  adoption  of  a  resolution  in  any 
so-called  parliamentary  meeting  with  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  This  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. This  group  is  made  up  of  three 
parts.     It  is  bipartisan,  first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No:  the  gentleman  is 
not  answering  my  question.  Is  there 
anything  that  prohibits  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  in  any  one  of  these  parlia- 
mentary meetings? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman first,  no;  and  secondly,  if  there 
were  a  resolution  it  would  have  no  more 
bmding  effect  on  either  Government 
than  the  statement  of  any  individual. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     1  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why  do 
you  need  all  these  extra  fellows  when  you 
have  hockey  teams,  football  teams,  the 
lacrosse  boys,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  fishermen  and  hvmters?  Why 
do  you  need  these?  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  supporting  this? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  under- 
stood so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  yet.  The  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago  we  were  told  on  the  House 
floor  that  nothing  helped  international 
relations  more  than  a  fine  sports  event. 
So  the  House  obligingly  voted  a  half 
million  dollars  to  finance  the  pan-Amer- 
ican games  in  Chicago,  an  international 
sports  event.  In  view  of  that  argument  I 
do  not  luiow  of  any  reason  why  we  should 
go  into  a  thing  of  this  kind  when  we  have 
all  of  these  fine  sport  relationships  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
always  gotten  along  with  the  Canadians, 
until  they  put  the  extra  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.     I  did  not  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  have  quite  an  investment  in 
Canada.  We  have  heavy  mvestments  In 
France.  Why  not  a  parliamentary  deal 
with  FYance,  and  with  Britain?  We  have 
billions  of  dollars  loaned  to  Britain  and 
cannot  collect  a  dime.    Why  not  organize 


a  parliamentary  group  with  the  BriUsh 
and  French  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
thmgs,  of  collecting  some  of  the  money 
they  owe  us? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  That  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion and  deserves  a  serious  answer. 
When  you  consider  such  countries  as 
Spam,  France,  and  Britain,  which  are 
remote  in  space  at  least,  the  problems 
are  much  more  capable  of  bemg  treated 
completely  at  the  executive  level  with 
whatever  advice  you  can  give  them.  In 
the  case  of  Canada,  with  the  mflnite 
amount  of  traffic  back  and  forth,  the 
gentleman  from  Michifan  mentioned 
one  irritation — a  small  one— occurring 
at  the  current  differential.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  group  like  this  will  do  a  great 
deal  towards  bringing  about  a  climate 
which  will  be  conducive  to  the  solution 
of  problems  between  the  two  countries, 
more  than  anythmg  I  can  imagine. 

Mr.  G^IOSS.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  bill,  and  I  am  concerned  about  all 
groups  of  a  similar  nature.  We  are 
appropriating  approximately  $50,000  a 
year  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
but  that  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  the  expense  which  is  incurred 
each  year  by  that  junketing  outfit.  The 
delegates  take  four-motored  military 
planes,  and  with  them  go  their,  wives 
and  some  of  them  reportedly  take  along 
their  children  all  over  the  world.  They 
spent  counterpart  funds,  and  this,  plus 
the  cost  of  operating:  a  couple  of  big 
four -motored  planes,  plus  the  cost  of 
taking  their  wives  and  other  members 
of  their  famiUes  adds  up  to  a  fat  bill 
of  expense  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  and  most  of  it  never  shows  up 
in  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this  kind  of 
business.  In  my  opmion  this  bill  will 
lead  to  a  parliamentary  junketing  deal 
with  Mexico  and  perhaps  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  with  the  taxpayers  pay- 
ing the  freight. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek, 
if  I  can,  to  bring  this  matter  into  proper 
perspective.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  come  in  with  a  serious  pro- 
posal to  meet  a  serious  situation;  and  I 
think  that  the  issue  merits  serious  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  constrained  to 
tell  you  that  I,  and  some  others  on  the 
committee,  had  some  reservations  that 
led  us  to  vote  against  bringing  out  this 
resolution  at  this  time  and  without  more 
extensive  consideration  of  all  factors 
involved. 

I,  personally,  am  not  convinced  that 
we  have  given  adequate  study  to  the 
overall  future  reactions  possible,  no  mat- 
ter how  valuable  this  means  of  closer 
cooperation  with  Canada  may  seem  to 
be. 
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I  thoroughly  recognize  the  need  for 
bettering-  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  and  I  also  believe  verx_ 
much  in  p>erson-to-person  contact  as  the 
best  means  of  developing  better  under- 
standing between  nations  and  between 
individuals.  However,  I  am  not  fully 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing 
this  new  system  of  bilateral  relationship. 
nor  am  I  convinced  that  the  method 
proposed  is  necessary  to  secure  adequate 
consultation.  Under  the  current  rules 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  sys- 
tematip  consultation  with  officials  of  for- 
eign countries  is  already  possible,  al- 
though, admittedly,  on  a  more  limited 
basis.  My  feeling  of  fear  concerning  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
based  not  only  on  the  thought  that  other 
requests  for  such  arrangements  would 
inevitably  occur;  but  even  more  on  the 
fear  that  rejection  of  such  requests  will 
lead  to  misunderstanding  and  possible 
ill  will.  Although  continuity  of  terri- 
tory, such  as  exists  between  ourselves 
and  Canada,  might  not  be  present  at  the 
time  of  such  requests,  it  would  correctly 
be  argued  that  the  United  States  could 
not  Justly  discriminate  on  that  basis 
alone.  If.  therefore,  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  accepting  this  relation- 
ship with  Canada.  I  would  think  that  we 
could  not  refuse  to  establish  such  rela- 
tionships, when  so  requested  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  without 
seeming  to  deny  to  its  people  equal  re- 
spect and  equal  rights. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  reasons  of  long- 
range  foreign  policy.  I  did  propose  in  the 
committee  further  and  deeF>er  consider- 
ation of  all  the  factors  and  reactions 
that  establishment  of  this  new  policy  of 
permanent  bilateral  interparliamrtitary 
relationships  might  involve.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  wholeheartedly  and  with- 
out any  reservations  agree  in  this  matter 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee.. 
Again,  let  it  be  said  strongly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  friends  in  Canada  and  in  this 
country,  that  our  relationships  should  be 
bettered,  our  mutual  interests  further 
explored,  our  friendship  strengthened. 
I  merely  question  whether,  in  seeking  to 
gain  all  this,  we  have,  at  this  time,  duly 
considered  what  may  be  involved  in 
quick  passage  of  this  resolution. 

I  would  certainly  express  the  hope 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  may  be  led 
to  interpret  this  action  to  mean  that  we 
are  giving  favored  nation  treatment  to 
any  one  country,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  sovereign  nations  who,  while  not  so 
geographically  close,  do  equally  seek 
with  us  mutual  consideration  and 
friendly  association. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  all 
reahze  when  we  approach  consideration 
of  this  resolution  the  particular  facts 
which  exist  regarding  U.S.-Canadian 
relations.  A  while  ago  we  were  specu- 
lating about  investments  in  Canada. 
Our  investment*  in  Canada  amount  to 
almost  the  total  U.S.  investments  in 
Latin  America  and  twice  those  in 
Western  Europe.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell 
you  of  the  particular  bases  that  we  have 
in  Canada  or  the  reliance  that  we  place 
on  the  DEW  line  and  several  other  lines. 


I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  great 
stress  we  place  on  our  own  planning  In 
government  or  industry  on  the  natural 
resources  that  exist  in  Canada  or  our 
continued  participation  in  international 
enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

Here  is  one  place.  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
we  have  a  chance  to  use  imagination  in 
devising  a  limited  vehicle  of  limited 
effect  for  something  that  is  helpful  be- 
fore an  unpleasant  ihcldent  occurs. 
Usually  we  are  in  the  position  of  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  about  a  crisis  and  finding 
in  Congress  that  our  hands  are  tied, 
that  things  are  too  tense,  that  only  the 
Executive  can  act.  Here  is  one  place 
where  the  legislative  branch  in  a  limited 
situation  can  make  a  contribution  that 
is  wholesome,  that  Is  preventive  in  na- 
ture, that  is  timely,  that  is  bound  to  be 
fruitful. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Chairman.  Yesterday, 
with  very  little  discussion  and  with  very 
little  controversy  certainly,  we  passed 
a  valuable  bill.  We  authorized  some  $48 
million  in  that  outer  space  bill.  That  was 
a  necessary  thing,  of  course.  We  are  not 
asking  for  that  amount  of  money.  We 
are  asking  for  no  particular  amount  of 
money,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  is 
simply  an  authorization  we  are  asking. 
We  are  asking  for  an  authorization  up  to 
$15,000  for  Members  of  this  body  and  up 
to  $15,000  for  Members  of  the  other  body 
to  engage  in  down-to-earth  detailed  dis- 
cussion between  neighbors.  This  is  the 
modern  version  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  keep 
our  perspective  as  we  face  the  vote  on 
this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  an- 
nually is  authorized.  915.000  of  which  shall 
be  for  the  House  delegation  and  815.000  for 
the  Senate  delegation,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  United  States  group  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary group  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  delegation  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation. 

Mr.  BOW-  Mr.  Chairhian,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
for  the  purpose  of  some  further  clarifi- 
cation of  the  appropriation  to  come  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  a  member. 

May  I  ask  what  this  money  is  to  be 
used  for?  What  is  this  $15,000  to  be 
used  for,  how  is  it  to  be  used,  and  for 
what  purpose? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  best  way  to  answer 
that  is  to  read  from  a  summary  of  the 
discussions  of  the  first  group  meeting 
held  early  this  year. 

The  item  Financing  of  Future  Meet- 
ings," reads  as  follows: 

Financing  shall  continue  on  the  same 
ha&iA.  namely,  chat  the  host  delegation  shall 


pay  the  costs  of  group  meetings  and  side 
trips  in  the  host  country  and  that  the 
traveling  delegation  shall  pay  its  travel  ex- 
penses and  its  lodging  in  the  host  country. 

When  the  nine  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
came  down  to  Washington  last  Jan- 
uary, they  paid  their  traveling  ex- 
penses and  their  hotel  lodging.  We  en- 
tertained them  at  two  luncheons  between 
our  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 
One  was  arranged  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  I  Mrs.  Killy).  The 
next  day  the  Senate  group  provided  a 
similar  luncheon  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  room  in  the  Senate  wing  of  i,he 
Capitol.  The  expenses  were  taken  care 
of  originally  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Now  York  herself  because  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  had  no  omclal  funds 
to  provide  even  a  luncheon  for  these  dis- 
tinguished guests  within  our  country. 
This  summer  we  hope  a  group  of  Mem« 
bets  will  go  to  Canada  at  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. The  fund  authorlied  In  this  bill 
will  be  used  to  pay  the  travel  expense.^ 
and  the  hotel  bills  of  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives there:  and  the  Canadians,  if 
they  should  put  on  any  functions  for 
our  group  or  take  us  to  see  a  dam  or  an 
enterprl.se  where  American  funds  are 
invested,  or  perhaps  a  project  about 
which  there  is  some  irritation,  will  pay 
the  expon.ses  of  that  side  trip. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  how  these  funds 
would  be  used? 

Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  reason  I  am  con- 
ceined  about  this  is,  we  have  appro- 
priated, as  I  said  before,  about  $58,000 
a  year  for  the  International  Parliamen- 
tary Union  and  some  $57,000  for  the 
NATO  Parliamentary  Union,  and  we 
thought  we  were  appropriating  the  full 
amount  of  costs  and  travel  funds.  Now 
I  am  advised  that  the  Air  Force  has  a 
bill  against  somebody  for  about  $104,000 
for  travel  by  the  group.  Now,  Is  this 
going  to  cover  the  amount  that  will  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Air  Force  or  whoever 
handles  the  travel,  or  are  we  going  to 
have  another  situation  where  we  think 
we  are  appropriating  funds  to  cover  all 
expenses  and  later  find  that  there  is  a 
reimbursable  item  to  some  other  branch 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  resolution  and  the  appropriations 
coming  out  of  the  gentleman's  own  sub- 
committee later  will  cover  all  expenses. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  this  $15.- 
000.  as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  is 
all  the  money  that  is  necessai^ ;  that  we 
will  not  have  any  bill  submitted  later  for 
the  Air  Force  for  travel  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sic.  3.  The  VB.  group  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  group 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  nn  appropriation  Is 
made  including  Its  expenditures  under  such 
appropriation. 

Sec.  4.  The  certlHcate  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  delegation  or  the  Senate  delega- 
tion of  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
ll;'mentnry    group    shall    hereafter    lie    f^nal 
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and  conclusive  upon  the  scoounting  officers 
in  the  auditing  of  the  accf>UDts  of  the  UJ9. 
group  of  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompsok  of  New  Jirsey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolution  (H.J.  Rec.  254)  to 
authorise  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  parliamentary  conferences  with 
Canada,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
239,  he  reported  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pi-evious  queetion  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resoluUon. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


MOUNT  VERNON  MEMORIAL 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  2228)  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  additional  land 
along  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  High- 
way in  exchange  for  certain  dredging 
privileges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Hotise  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  2228,  with  Mr. 
Thompsok  of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  «'as  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smtth]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Park  Sei-vice  to 
help  bring  about  the  acquisition  of  some 
lands  along  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  which  would  fill  the  void 
on  that  parkway  between  Alexandria 
and  Moimt  Vernon. 

The  lands  would  be  acquired  through 
an  exchange  of  dredging  rights,  and  as  a 
result  the  property  would  be  acquired  at 
no  monetary  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  bill  was  favorably  repKjrted  on  by 
the  various  agencies  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee  on  February  12. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  misun- 
derstanding alx>ut  how  the  operation  of 
the  bill  as  reported  might  affect  certain 
marsh  areas  on  the  Potomac,  and  be- 


cause of  this,  some  of  the  interested 
Members  of  Congress,  who  were  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
work  of  the  Park  Service  in  this  area  pro- 
posed certain  changes  in  the  legislation 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  marsh  area 
would  be  preserved  in  Its  wildlife  benefits 
as  a  wetland  area,  where  birds  might  live 
and  breed  in  the  future. 

I  have  joined  in  working  out  a  series 
of  amendments  which  I  believe  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SaylorI.  and  which  I  think 
will  adequately  protect  the  wildlife  in- 
terests In  this  area  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  acquiring  this  land,  to 
have  the  necessary  land  available  for  the 
parkway  between  the  actual  highway 
and  the  Potomac  River  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

This  will  enable  the  parkway  to  be 
eiUarged.  to  fulttU  its  initial  purpose 
along  this  area  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  long  run,  will  greatly  serve  the  In- 
terests of  wildlife  in  the  area,  because 
this  additional  property  will  come  under 
public  ownership. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  amendments  as  to  regulatioivs  in  re- 
gard to  the  dredging  operation  that  will 
be  made  possible  by  this  swap  of  land 
for  dredging  rights.  I  believe  the  pro- 
visions are  such  that  they  will  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  normal 
dredging  operation  of  the  Smoot  Co.;, 
no  authority  is  granted  to  impose  regu- 
lations which  would  not  be  practicable, 
or  result  in  an  economic  hardship  to  the 
Smoot  Co. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  with  these  pro- 
posed amendments,  which  I  believe  are 
acceptable  to  me  as  the  author  of  the 
bill  and  to  the  committee,  will  be 
adopted  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  with  this  acquisition  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  sites  along  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  between 
Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon  that  is 
still  not  part  of  the  parkway,  so  that  it 
may  become  Federal  property  and  an 
important  part  of  this  great  memorial 
highway. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  before 
the  Committee  today  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Woiits.  The  bill  is  approved 
by  the  Interior  Department  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  I>epartment  of  Commerce, 
the  two  Federal  agencies  that  will  have 
the  most  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  this  legislation.  The  bill  is  also  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  it  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  There 
was  no  opposition  in  the  committee  to 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Smoot  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  are 
the  owners  of  two  tracts  of  land  that  lie 
between  the  Mt.  Vernon  Memorial  Park- 
way and  the  Potomac  River.  One  of 
those  tracts  consists  of  150  acres  and  the 
other  of  110  acres,  a  total  of  260  acres  of 
land  altogether.  The  Smoot  Sand  and 
Gravel  Co.  may  build  at  any  time  they 
desire  whatever  in  tbe  nature  of  a  struc- 
ture they  desire  on  the  property,  or  they 
may  sell  that  property  to  some  other 


owner  or  lease  it  and  structures  may  be 
placed  upon  the  property  that  would 
mar  the  landscape  and  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  Potomac  River  from  the  park- 
way. 

The  Park  Service  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment are  the  initiators  of  this  lepis- 
lation  and  the  Departments  that  request 
Its  passage.  No  money  is  involved. 
The  di-edging  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers,  who  say  that  its  administra- 
tion is  perfectly  feasible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Is  the  gentleman  saying, 
then,  that  there  Is  no  anticipation  that 
this  will  cost  the  Federal  Government, 
any  money? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  The  Fed- 
eral Gktvernment  will  give  dredging 
rights  to  the  Smoot  Sand  li  Gravel 
Co.  on  the  150-acre  tract  the  Smoot  Sand 
k  Qravel  Co.  now  owns  and  which  they 
may  dredge,  and  in  return  for  the  110 
acres  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  parkway  they  will  allow  tbem  to 
dredge  85  acres  of  land  that  Is  now  un- 
der water  in  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  cost  the 
Government  any  money,  either  now  or 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.    No.    This 
is  an  acquisition  of  land  from  the  Smoot 
-Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  260  acres,  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  return  for  dredg- 
ing i-ights  on  about  230  acres. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  working 
in  cooperation  with  several  of  us  who 
are  interested,  along  with  them.  I  know, 
in  preserving  the  Dyke  Marsh  as  a  wild- 
Ufe  area. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
problem  when  I  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  article  by  Mr.  Baraes,  president 
of  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  Sunday,  February  8.  of 
this  year.  Many  of  my  friends  who  live 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  ex- 
pressed to"  me  a  keen  interest  in  this 
proposition.  They  expressed  the  earnest 
hope  that  we  would  do  everything  in  the 
world  we  could  to  preserve  this  natural 
wildlife  area  in  the  territory  descriljed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Smith]. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DingellI  and  perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
SaylorI  will  offer  amendments  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  committee  and  at 
the  same  time  will  help  the  lovers  of 
wildlife  in  their  hope  of  seeing  a  natural 
habitat  preserved  in  this  area.  I  am 
paiticularly  hopeful  that  no  marinas 
will  be  efected  on  the  marsh  site,  that 
will  be  preserved. 

I  hope  by  this  discussion  this  afternoon 
we  can  emphasize  again  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  I  think  they  realize 
this  fact,  the  necessity  of  making  every' 
effort  to  preserve  the  few  natural  wild- 
life habitats  we  have  remaining  in  this 
countiy. 
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It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  vote  for  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  Congress  so  that  we  might  act 
on  it  today.  Many  of  us,  and  perhaps 
all  of  us.  have  traveled  from  Alexandria 
to  Mount  Vernon  on  that  beautiful  me- 
morial highway  which  has  been  built  by 
our  Park  Service.  However,  few  of  us 
realize  that  just  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Alexandria,  a  large  tract  of  land  over 
a  mile  in  length  is  in  private  ownership 
and  is  subject  at  any  time  to  being 
dredged  to  within  10  feet  of  the  present 
highway.  So  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
legislation  and  the  reason  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [  Mr.  Smith  ]  in- 
troduced it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Na- 
tional Memorial  Highway  is  not  the 
scene  of  a  dredging  operation.  That 
tract  of  land  which  is  described  on  this 
map  as  "A"  comprising  a  little  better 
than  110  acres  will  be  deeded  by  the 
Smoot  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  no  charge  what- 
soever. The  tract  of  land  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "D"  is  also  owned  by  the  same 
gravel  company  and  contains  a  little 
better  than  150  acres  of  land.  It,  too, 
will  be  deeded  to  the  United  States  at 
no  charge  whatsoever,  but  with  a  reser- 
vation that  the  gravel  company  will  re- 
tain for  a  period  of  30  years  the  right 
to  dredge  in  that  part  of  the  tract  of 
land  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  by  the  Army  Engineers  who 
have  charge  of  dredging  on  any  naviga- 
ble river.  In  return  for  these  two  deeds 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Smoot 
Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  will  be  given  the 
right  for  a  period  of  20  years  to  dredge 
in  the  area  on  this  map  marked  "C." 
That  is  an  area  of  about  110  acres.  But, 
the  gravel  company  will  only  be  allowed 
to  dredge  85  acres  of  that  land.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  con- 
servation groups  in  and  about  Washing- 
ton that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
might  be  losing  one  of  the  few  remaining 
wetland  areas  in  and  about  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Therefore,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
author  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith)  for  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dxngell]  and  my- 
self, who  went  to  see  him  to  w6rk  out 
the  amendments  which  will  be  offered. 
The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was 
most  cooperative.  I  might  say  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  if  all  the 
Members  were  as  cooE)erative  in  at- 
tempting to  work  out  legislation  as 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Smith  1  was  in  cooperating  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DingellI 
and  myself,  many  of  the  debates  that 
take  place  upon  the  floor  of  this  House 
would  not  be  necessary.  I  want  to  pay 
a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith!  for  his 
ability  to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  real 
tacky  problem.  I  think,  under  the 
amendments,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith  1  has  agreed  to. 
and  which  will  be  offered  en  bloc,  the 
Federal  Government  will  gain;  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Highway 
will  be  presei-ved;  and  the  cwi^rva- 
tion  forces  in  this  country  willgain  a 
tremendous  natural  asset. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  I  would 
like  to  stress  at  this  time.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  given  1  year  to  designate 
a  part  of  the  land  included  in  this  bill 
as  a  part  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Highway.  It  is  the  hope  and 
desire  of  all  the  people  interested  in  this 
bill  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
not  include  as  a  part  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Highway  any  of 
the  lands  that  lie  east  of  the  line  of 
marsh  as  shown  on  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  File  No. 
105.223-415. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf.  I 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  with  the  amendments  that  are  to 
be  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI, 
is  in  the  highest  traditions  of  conserva- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  this  legislation,  for  his 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  preserve  the  scenic 
area  adjacent  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Me- 
morial Highway,  and  for  his  understand- 
ing of  the  desires  of  conservationists  to 
preserve  the  wetlands  for  a  wildlife 
habitat. 

For  years  many  of  us  have  pointed  out 
that  swamplands  and  wetlands  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  waterfowl  occur 
in  small  tracts.  All  over  America  there 
are  marshlands  that  can  be  acquired  to 
preserve  the  nesting  grounds  and  the 
habitat  of  this  type  of  wildlife.  It  is 
appropriate  that  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  plan  has  been  negotiated  be- 
tween competing  groups  so  that  one  of 
these  small  tracts  is  to  be  so  preserved. 
It  is  significant  that  after  conferences 
and  consultation  of  all  concerned  a  plan 
was  evolved  that  gave  the  Smoot  Co. 
substantially  the  dredging  rights  that  it 
desired,  preserved  the  buffer  strip  for  the 
highway,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
for  the  preservation  of  the  wildlife  values 
at  Dyke  Marsh.  The  solution  here 
worked  out  can  be  an  inspiration  for 
similar  solutions  throughout  the  Nation 
and  demonstrates  that  wildlife  values 
can  be  preserved  if  all  parties  are  willing 
to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  plan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI,  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  author  of  this  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith  1, 
for  the  fine  spirit  of  compromise  and  co- 
operation, and  for  the  genuine  concern 
which  he  has  displayed  for  the  prob- 
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lems  of  conservation.  He  contributed 
materially  to  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve Dyke  Marsh,  an  irreplaceable 
marsh  and  wetland  near  the  Nation's 
Capital,  for  waterfowl  and  wildlife. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ( Mr.  Saylor  1 .  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing conservationists  of  this  House, 
and  as  one  who  worked  so  hard  with  me 
and  others  in  evolving  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  both  protect  the  highway  and  to 
preserve  a  priceless  natural  asset.  Dyke 
Marsh,  for  waterfowl  production. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews!  on  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  and  the  purposes  of 
the  amendments,  and  I  expect  his  re- 
marks will  be  taken  as  an  important 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lorI provide  that  Dyke  Marsh  is  an 
area  of  national  concern  and  that  it  Is 
to  be  preserved  for  the  production  and 
preservation  of  wildlife.  The  amend- 
ments will  also  set  forth  the  conditions 
for  the  dredging  of  the  area.  I  might 
say  parenthetically  chat  the  conditions 
are  not  intended  to  be  and  will  not  be 
onerous  to  the  Smoot  Sand  b  Gravel 
Co.  They  are  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  this  small  marshland  to  its  nat- 
ural conditions,  at  as  early  a  date  as  can 
possibly  be  accomplished.  It  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  this  will  t>e  accomplished, 
first  through  the  wise  selection  of  the 
particular  areas  to  be  dredged  within 
area  "C"  leaving  a  rim  or  Island  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  area.  We  expect 
that  the  Secretary  will  provide  for  the 
deposition  of  the  silt  and  waste  from 
the  dredging  or>erations  in  such  way  as 
to  encourage  the  restoration  of  the 
marsh  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  Is  also  our  expectation  as  drafters 
of  the  amendment  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  have  informally  prom- 
ised the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  their 
cooperation,  will  dump  from  their  hop- 
per barges  the  silt  dredged  from  the 
main  Washington  Channel  In  such  way 
as  to  accelerate  the  marsh  rebuilding  in 
the  fastest  way  possible.  They  have  ad- 
vised us  that  they  are  happy  to  have  a 
place  to  dump  this  silt  from  the  main 
channel,  and  there  is  no  better  use  than 
for  rebuilding  Dyke  Marsh. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SaylorI  has  also  provided  that  the 
Secretary  will  administer  all  of  the 
areas  known  as  A.  B.  C.  and  D  In  thic 
bill,  as  wildlife  habitat  and  will  use  them 
for  the  maximum  development  and 
preservation  of  wildlife  and  wildlife 
breeding  in  the  particular  area. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  You  mentioned  the  ex- 
ercise of  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
this  particular  area  for  dredging  pur- 
poses. I  am  assuming  it  is  the  wildlife 
area  that  will  l>e  sold. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  What  will  happen  Is 
this:  We  assume  that  in  the  one  area 
where  Smoot  is  entitled  to  dredge  85  out 
of  110  acres,  area  C,  that  the  selection 
of  the  85  acres  to  be  dredged  will  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  who  will 
use  his  good  judgment  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wildlife  by  retention  of  a  rim 
around  the  edge  to  rebuild  the  area  by 
siltation  and  in  all  other  necessary  and 
proper  ways. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  exercise  the  final  selection  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  was  advised  some  time 
ago  by  representatives  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  and  the  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration people  that  they  apparently  feel 
opposed  to  this  exchange  of  land.  I  am 
gratified  to  see  that  progress  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  those  people.  Do 
they  approve  of  these  amendments? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  garden  clubs.  I  discussed 
it  with  Mr.  Gutermuth.  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  He  thinks  these 
are  good  amendments  and  in  the  public 
interest. 

We  have  agreed  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary 1  year  from  the  effective  date  in 
which  to  reserve  lands  needed  for  park- 
way purposes  and  so  provide  in  the 
amendments.  However,  it  is  our  expec- 
tation that  in  no  instance  will  he  use 
this  discretion  to  alter  the  character  of 
the  marsh  proper,  or  to  use  land  for 
parkway  purposes  beyond  the  marsh 
line. 

The  marsh  line  or  border  of  the  marsh 
extends  at  some  points  to  500  feet  from 
the  highway,  but  we  expect  that  the 
Secretary  will  surely  not  use  more  than 
50  or  100  feet  of  land  beyond  the  present 
highway  for  purposes  in  any  way  harm- 
ful to  wildlife  values. 

The  Potomac  was  once  the  scene  of 
somp  of  the  finest  hunting  In  the  East. 
Its  faaarshes  were  famous  for  rail  and 
waterfowl.  Listen  for  a  minute  to  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, writing  In  1882 : 

During  the  fall  migration*  these  marshes 
afford  refuge  and  food  for  Innumerable  hosts 
of  rail,  reed-blrds.  and  red-winged  black- 
birds, which  attract  scores  of  "gunners"  so 
that  during  the  early  days  of  September 
this  locality  reminds  one  of  the  firing  of  a 
slUrmlsh  Une  preceding  a  great  battle.  The 
crack  of  fowling  pieces  u  incessant  from 
early  mom  to  twilight.  All  classes  In  society 
are  represented,  from  the  gentleman  sports- 
man with  his  pusher  and  favorite  breech- 
loader, hunting  rail,  to  the  ragged  contra- 
batul  with  the  cheap,  old-fashioned,  single- 
barreled  muzEle-loader,  or  old-style  army 
mxisket.  "wading"  the  marshes  from  knee  to 
waist  deep,  to  whom  all  nesh  Is  game,  who 
takes  In  principally  blackbirds  and  reed- 
blrds,  and  Is  particularly  happy  when  he 
can  surprise  an  unsophisticated  rail  on  the 
side  of  a  "gut."  The  professional  or  market 
gunner  Is  also  well  represented,  and  during 
the  early  days  of  the  season  reaps  a  good 
harvest.  It  is  a  common  thing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  season  tot  one  gunner  to  secure 
from  12  to  20  dojsen  Carolina  raU  and  as 
many  reed-blrds. 

Watcrfowling  along  the  Potomac  Is 
almost  a  memory.  Only  a  few  blinds 
are  still  maintained  at  some  of  the  creek 
mouths  and  at  Dyke. 


Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  our  duck  populations 
locally.  Siltation  and  pollution  have 
made  the  river  less  hospitable  to  game 
fish  and  waterfowl,  cutting  down  light 
penetration  and  the  growth  of  aquatic 
food  plants.  Marshes  have  been  drained 
and  filled  with  serious  losses  of  shelter 
and  food  resources. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  role  of 
marshes  in  maintaining  waterfowl  pop- 
ulations has  received  wider  recognition. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  State 
game  commissions  and  the  conservation 
organizations  have  joined  forces  to  halt 
the  destruction  of  marshes,  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  values  of  marsh- 
lands, and  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  wetlands  where  possible. 

The  Dyke  Marsh,  on  the  Virginia 
shores  of  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria, 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  type  of  marsh 
which  game  management  experts  value. 
As  a  symbol  of  the  wetlands  habitats 
that  produce  our  best  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing, the  preservation  of  the  Dyke  Marsh 
is  of  interest  to  every  duck  himter.  If 
we  have  not  the  wisdom  to  preserve  a 
mai-sh  on  the  borders  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  what  chance  have  we  to  educate 
the  public  in  sections  of  the  coimtry  re- 
mote from  our  centers  of  conservation 
interest?  If  Government  officials  and 
meml>ers  of  the  Congress  join  in  con- 
demning this  marsh,  who  is  there  to  af- 
firm the  values  of  marshes?  And  if  we 
lose  our  marshes,  how  can  we  hope  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  a  famous  sport 
with  large  economic  implications  to  all 
who  derive  a  livmg  from  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  sportsman? 

Let  there  l>e  no  mistake  about  the 
value  of  marshes  generally,  of  the  Dyke 
Marsh  particularly,  as  a  habitat  for 
game  species.  Here  is  the  natural  breed- 
ing ground  for  resident  black  ducks  and 
for  the  beautiful  wood  duck,  when  bor- 
dering trees  or  boxes  provide  nesting 
sites.  From  fall  to  spring,  the  Dyke 
Marsh  Is  home  for  significant  numbers 
of  all  of  the  surface-feeding  ducks — 
blacks  and  mallards,  baldpates  and  pin- 
tail, green-winged  and  blue-winged  teal 
and  a  number  of  others.  On  migration, 
it  harbors  woodcock  and  snipe  and  a 
variety  of  shorebirds.  Marshes  provide 
the  best  trapping  areas  for  muskrat  and 
mink. 

A  marsh  in  winter  seems  like  a  bleak 
place,  but  not  to  a  himter  or  to  the 
waterfowl  he  hunts.  Even  if  the  Dyke 
Marsh  is  closed  to  all  hunting,  it  is  still 
important  to  the  duck  hunter,  invoking 
memories  of  exciting  days  afield  and  giv- 
ing assurance  that  the  ducks  he  loves  to 
watch  have  a  home  nearby. 

To  the  uninitiated  looking  at  a  marsh, 
it  seems  like  a  monotonous  place  and  one 
may  ask  why  it  is  so  important  to  birds 
and  other  wildlife.  A  marsh  is  a  very 
special  type  of  habitat,  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar forms  of  wildlife — ducks  and  rails, 
bitterns  and  herons,  muskrats  and  mink, 
and  many  more.  Take  away  the  marsh 
and  you  have  destroyed  the  wildlife  that 
inhabits  the  marsh.  The  wildlife  does 
not  move  elsewhere;  the  marsh  animals 
and  birds  could  not  make  a  living  any- 
where else,  and  there  are  no  longer  other 
marshes  to  which  they  can  move.    The 


only  way  to  preserve  the  game  and  other 
species  that  are  adapted  to  marsh  life 
Is  to  preserve  the  natural  character  of 
the  marsh. 

The  marsh  is  not  just  a  sea  of  cattails. 
a  shelter  for  waterfowl  from  man  and 
the  elements.  It  is  a  prolific  producer  of 
food.  Wild  millet,  smartweeds,  and  a 
variety  of  other  annuals  drop  their 
ripened  seeds  into  the  shallow  waters 
where  they  are  preserved  as  a  food  re- 
source for  the  ducks  during  the  winter. 
The  arrow  arum,  which  the  Isotanist  ad- 
mires along  with  the  other  flowering 
plants  of  the  marsh,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  food  plants  for  the  wonderfully  bril- 
liant wood  ducks.  The  marsh  Is  rich  in 
Insect  life,  some  living  an  aquatic  life 
and  others  airborne,  but  all  food  for  rails 
and  bitterns,  for  swallow  and  wren.  No 
other  natural  habitat  sup[>orts  a  richer 
wildlife  population  around  the  seasons. 

Most  of  us  hunt  less  for  the  bag  that 
we  bring  home  than  for  the  release  from 
the  tensions  of  business  that  comes  from 
getting  away  from  It  all.  This  is  the 
greatest  appeal  of  the  duck  marsh  on  a 
frosty  fail  morning.  One  can  also  get 
away  from  it  all  with  a  shallow  diaft 
duckboat  in  the  Dyke  Marsh.  So  long 
as  we  keep  the  present  extent  of  the 
marsh,  some  200  to  250  acres  of  genuine 
marsh,  that  quality  of  wlldness  will  be 
preserved,  but  if  we  allow  HJl.  2228  to 
become  law  without  the  safeguarding 
amendments  that  are  being  offered  on 
the  floor  today  the  remnant  of  some  50 
or  60  acres  of  the  marsh  will  retain  little 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  true  marsh. 

It  has  been  said  th^t  we  have  to  choose 
between  protecting  the  Mount  Vernon 
Memorial  Highway  and  losing  the  Dyke 
Marsh.  I  do  not  see  the  choice  in  those 
terms.  We  can  surely  protect  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  without  sac- 
riflcing  the  wildlife  values  of  the  marsh. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  a  marina  will 
afford  more  recreation  to  the  public  than 
the  marsh.  But  again,  I  say  that  that  is 
a  false  choice.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
sites  for  marinas.  The  marsh  can  be 
preserved  and  boating  can  be  unre- 
strained, but  it  ought  not  to  be  based  on 
the  edge  of  the  marsh  as  It  now  is. 

As  one  who  has  known  the  pleasures 
and  rewards  of  waterfowl  himtlng.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  measure  that  leads  to  the 
needless  destruction  of  a  fine  marsh.  I 
support  enactment  of  H.R.  2228.  if 
these  amendments  are  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tell 
the  House  whether  he  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  have  consulted 
with  oflBclals  of  the  Wildlife  Service  in 
the  Interior  Department  and  tell  us 
what  their  attitude  on  this  matter  is? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  have  consulted 
with  biologists  and  technical  people  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  we  have 
discussed  this  at  considerable  length, 
with  Mr.  Keith  McCarthy,  who  is  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Mr.  Ross  Leffler, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Pish  and  Wildlife.  Mr.  James  T.  Mc- 
Broom  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  others. 
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They  are  well  aware  of  the  things  I  have 
discussed  in  my  remarks  today,  and  have 
furnished  us  at  our  request,  data  plan- 
ning and  drafting  assistance  in  framing 
the  amendments  we  offer. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  They  are 
agreeable  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DINGEIiL.    They  certainly  are. 
Mr.  MACK  Of  Washington.    I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  the  same  per- 
mission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RettssI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  2228  reserving  the 
r>yke  Marsh  as  a  wildlife  area  for  study 
and  recreation  is  an  excellent  one. 

Louis  J.  Halle,  author  of  "Spring  In 
Washington."  describes  why  the  Dyke 
Marsh  is  -vrpttYi  preserving: 

For  2  hours  I  struggled  through  the 
marsh,  filling  the  sky  with  ducks  that  took 
off  from  the  Inlets  ahead  of  me,  sometimes 
only  a  or  3,  sonietlmea  15  or  20  at  once. 
The  quacking  black  ducks  and  mallards  were 
heavy  on  the  wing,  circling  In  masses  all 
about  the  horizon.  Alongside  them,  the 
smaller  baldpates.  pintails,  and  wood  ducks 
flew  in  swift,  compact  groups.  They  rose 
high  in  the  air,  circled,  and  came  sweeping 
down  in  long  curves  over  the  reeds.  They 
circled  away  again,  exploring  the  whole 
marsh  with  its  myriad  veins,  before  they 
decided  It  was  safe  to  put  down  and,  on 
suddenly  set  wings,  scudded  all  together 
over  the  grasstops  and  disappeared  into  some 
Inlet  hidden  from  view.  When  they  put 
into  the  smaller  Inlets,  they  backed  tlieir 
wings  and  dropped  vertically  from  15  or  20 
feet.  Several  times  I  flushed  ducks  no  larger 
than  pigeons,  the  green-winged  teal,  swiftest 
of  All.  sweeping  like  sandpipers  over  the 
marshei.  here  and  away  again  before  you 
knew  it. 

I  could  never  hope  to  stalk  any  of  these 
svirface-feeding  ducks  for  a  closer  view  of 
them  on  the  water,  but  the  little  grovips  of 
American  mergansers  on  the  two  broadest 
Inlcti  were  not  nearly  so  wary.  I -crept  up 
to  spy  on  their  privacy  from  the  rushes.  un< 
Ul  one  of  them  would  spy  me.  Then, 
oroiUUni  softly,  they  would  all  taxi  along  the 
inl*t,  ■plAihlni  with  winga  kud  {eft,  Kt  iMt 
rUlng  from  the  wtvter  and.  stretched  taut, 
make  off  like  arrows  to  the  open  rtver.  On 
one  tnltt  %  horneu  grebe,  whin  It  saw  mt, 
■nnk  down  Ukt  »  rook  »nd  did  not  rtappMr. 
On  tnothMT,  ft  ooot  p«it«r«d  Away  from  mt 

about  %he  bend.  A  greater  yenowlegs  flew 
KoruM  the  uvitrr  edge  of  the  marshes  on 
Iti  wny  north,  far  in  Kdvanot  of  ■chtdule 
Aocordlng  to  th«  bird  OAltndiur  (Blthough 
that  avtnlng  X  aaw  half  a  dOMn  more 
mlgraUng  In  a  floek  aoroaa  the  airport). 
Though  It  was  not  a  warm  day,  Uttle  com- 
paniee  of  gnau  were  to  be  seen  about  the 
woodMl  tdgM  of  the  marshland. 

To  complete  the  picture,  you  have  not 
only  singing  blackbirds  and  song  sparrows 
to  add:  two  eagles  with  white  heads  and 
tails  were  beating  back  and  forth  or  soar-^ 
Ing  aloft;  turkey  vultures  and  a  single 
female  marsh  hawk  were  circling  or  sweep- 
ing by;  a  red-shouldered  hawk  hung  over- 
head: great  blue  herons  traversed  the 
grassy  pastures  with  wings  beating  slowly 
and   easily,  alighting   on   their   long  stalka 
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by  the  borders  of  Inlets,  taking  off  again 
with  the  peculiar  buoyancy  of  their  flight, 
as  if  they  were  not  altogether  heavier  than 
air.  Crews  struggled  into  the  wind.  Oulle 
flapped  past  or  circled  out  over  the  river. 
This  abundance  of  life,  virile  and  variegated, 
expanding  over  the  coxmtryslde  with  the 
change  of  season,  was  worth  an  amphibious 
excursion  from  the  highway. 

In  another  description  of  the  marsh, 
published  by  the  Audubon  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1948,  Halle  men- 
tioned other  birdlife: 

It  is  worth  visiting  Dyke  well  before  dawn 
In  May.  All  the  red-wings  in  creation  are 
there  overnight,  and  at  flrst  light  the  marsh 
begins  to  give  them  off  In  black  clouds. 
Kingbirds  cannot  wait  for  the  real  dawn  to 
begin  their  cheeperlng,  and  other  small  birds 
have  the  same  impatience.  As  the  blackness 
begins  to  dim.  It  Is  already  a  sounding  and 
resounding  marsh.  Most  notable  in  the 
chorus  are  the  long-billed  marsh  wrens,  more 
at  home  than  any  other  small  birds  among 
these  reeds.  In  May  the  whole  marsh  he- 
comes  a  wren  city  that  wakes  before  dawn. 
By  the  time  there  is  light  enough  to  see,  the 
wrenlets,  carried  off  their  feet  by  their  own 
singing,  are  bobbing  up  and  down  above  the 
reeds  on  fluttering  wings,  so  that,  as  I  nave 
said  elsewhere,  you  have  the  impression  of 
an  effervescence  over  the  entire  expanse  of 
marsh.  With  the  smoke  of  blackbirds  bil- 
lowing up  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  be 
releasing  stored-up  energy. 

Summarizing  the  importance  of  the 
marsh,  Halle  said: 

In  some  respects  the  marsh  nt  Dyke  is  a 
more  nearly  inexhaustible  fleld  for  the  ob- 
servation of  birds  than  any  other  small  area 
close  to  Washington.  In  absolute  dimen- 
sions the  Dyke  marsh  Is  smaller  than  the  Na- 
tional Airport:  but  area  is  relative  for  the 
nature  explorer.  A  smaU  patch  of  woodland 
is  bigger,  for  him.  than  a  large  expanse  of 
lawn,  if  it  takes  longer  to  investigate.  I 
have  never  thoroughly  explored  this  marsh, 
though  I  have  spent  many  hours  struggling 
through  it.  A  large  part  of  Its  fascination  is 
in  the  knowledge  that  more  birds  Inhabit  it 
than  one  has  seen,  so  that  one's  expecta- 
tions are  never  exhausted. 

Moreover,  this  is  the  nearest  thing  to 
primeval  wilderness  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  city:  civilization  has  gone 
around  it,  leaving  It  still  beyond  the  frc:^- 
tler.  It  combines  this  advantage  for  the 
lover  of  wilderness  with  that  of  being  more 
acceulble  to  Washlugtonlant  than,  aay, 
Alaska. 

I  hope  that  the  National  Park  Service 
will  help  to  make  the  Dyke  Marah  use- 
ful for  amateur  naturalliti  with  lerloui 
and  mature  Intertiata, 

At  the  Audubon  Booiety'i  CorkKrew 
SwAmp  lanotuary  in  the  KvergladN  Na- 
tlonAl  PArk  In  Fiortda.  the  vtiltor  walka 
Into  the  marah  on  catwalka  maintained 
for  that  pui-poae,  A  pair  of  oatwalka 
•trateglCRlly  placed  nt  Dyke  would  en- 
courage tti  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
by  the  public. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Miyir]. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  to  me  from  the  remarks  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  amendments 
to  this  bill  now  asj.ure  that  here  in  Wash- 
ington we  are  going  to  set  a  good  pat- 
tern for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  main- 
taining our  wildlife  and  recreational 
values. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  of  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  protect  more  adequately  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway,  and  to  add  fur- 
ther to  its  memorial  character,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  following  transactions  with  the 
Smoot  Sand  and  Gravel  Corporation: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  certain  lands  in  exchange 
for  certain  dredging  and  other  rights  on 
land  already  owned  by  the  United  States  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway  in  Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  extend- 
ing from  approximately  station  426  to  sta- 
tion 516 +50.  shown  as  areas  'A".  ••B".  "C". 
and  "D"  on  plan  numbered  106.23-415  in 
the  files  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  and  more  particularly 
set  forth  as  follows: 

(1)  To  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  a  good  and  sufficient  title 
In  fee  simple,  free  of  all  encumbrances,  to 
that  piece  of  land  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  and 
extending  from  approximately  opposite  sta- 
tion 459  to  station  616  4  50,  approximately 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  averaging  approximately  eight 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  containing  one 

hundred  and  ten  acres,  more  or  leai.  and  as 
further   shown   as   area   "A"   on  said  plan. 

(2)  To  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  a  good  and  sufflcient  title 
in  fee  simple,  free  of  all  encumbrances,  to 
area  "D"  lying  between  area  "A"  and  the 
Potomac  River,  and  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  more  or  less:  the  Smoot 
Sand  and  Gravel  Corporation  reserving  unto 
Itself,  its  saceeaeors  and  assigns,  the  right 
to  remove  sand  and  gravel  therefrom  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  for  the  same 
period  reserving  such  riparian  rights  as  may 
exist  in  area  "D". 

(3)  To  permit  the  Smoot  Sand  and  Gravel 
Corporation,  its  successors  and  assigns,  to 
remove  sand  and  gravel  from  that  part  of 
United  States  property  lying  east  of  area 
"B"  and  opposite  stations  426  to  459,  to  the 
extent  of  eighty-five  acres,  more  or  leas,  of 
the  total  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  In  area 
"C",  as  shown  on  said  plan,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  for  the  same  period  grant< 
Ing  such  riparian  rlght«  aa  nuy  exlat  In  thla 
area. 

(4)  To  require  tbnt  the  eeope  of  dredging 
operatlona  necessary  to  rtmovt  the  sand 
and  ravel  In  areaa  "0"  and  "D"  be  so  Urn* 

tied  and  eonduoted  aa  not  to  undermine  the 
adjaeent  shoret  of  areaa  "A"  and  "■"  and 
to  provide  that  tha  Oovernintni  shall  have 
the  right  of  ingreaa  and  egreac  from  iha 
Potomao  River  tu  the  ianda  marked  on  the 
plan  aa  areaa  "A"  and  "B"  for  the  purpoae  of 
dapoaiung  dredged  material  In  thoee  areaa; 
and  to  allow  the  workman  employed  In  the 
dredging  uptrntloiu  a  I  the  loontlona  de> 
aorlbed  above  to  have  aoeeas  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Mlghway  for  the  purpoee  of 
going  to  and  from  work,  and  to  park  their 
cars  at  daalgnated  places. 

(b)  Tha  Seereury  of  the  Interior  and  tha 
Secretary  of  War  are  hereby  further  author- 
laed  to  prescribe  In  any  contract  or  con- 
tracta  entered  into  pursuant  hereto  any 
other  terms  and  conditions  deemed  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 

In  the  above  transactions. 

(c)  All  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  National  Park  Service  as  a  part 


of  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

(d)  All  dredging  shall  be  performed  In 
accordance  with  plans  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  provided  In  section  10 
of  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March 
3.  1899  (30  Stat.  1151;  33  U.S.C.  403),  as 
amended. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollov.  s : 

Page  a.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Capital" 
strike  out  the  words  "Park  and." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  3.  line  22,  strike  out  "War"  and 
Insert  "the  Army." 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  Just 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  would  mind  withhold- 
ing action  on  this  imtil  after  the  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  may  say 
that  these  are  clerical  amendments. 
This  bill  was  originally  presented  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  Secretary  of 
War.  That  title  was  madvertently  car- 
ried in  the  bill  when  it  was  introduced. 
These  are  clerical  amendments  and  do 
not  disturb  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  8,  strike  cut  "War"  and 
Insert  "the  Army." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeotlon 
to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  t 

There  wm  no  objeotlon. 

The  Clerk  retd  the  lunendmenta  m 
foUowg: 

Amendmeata  oirered  bv  Mr.  BATMa;  Page 
1.  Una  4,  after  the  word  "lUghway,"  strike 
out  the  word  "and"  and  itftar  the  word 
"oharaeter."  on  Una  5.  inNrt,  the  following: 
"and  In  order  to  aequire  an  area  of  irre- 

ftlaeeable  wet  Ianda  near  the  HaUen'a  Oapl- 
al  whieh  U  valuable  for  the  produeUon  and 
preeervatlon  of  wildlife," 

rate  8,  line  S.  after  the  word  "aerei'*.  itrike 
out  the  worda  "aiore  or  laaa". 

rage  a,  line  II,  after  the  letter  "B".  atrlka 
out  tha  remainder  of  line  18,  and  llnea  II 
through  II  to  tha  aemloolon. 

Page  8.  llnae  81  and  88.  after  tha  word 
"Interior",  strike  out  the  words  "and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  are"  and  Inaert  the 
word  "Is". 

Page  8,  Une  28.  atrUEe  out  the  period  and 
add  the  following:  ",  Including  conditions 
governing  the  conduct  of  dredging  opera- 
tions, the  deposition  of  spoil,  and  the  re- 
vegeution  of  spoU  areas,  so  that  these  activ- 


ities will  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
values  In  areas  'C  and  ly." 

Page  4,  line  3.  after  the  word  "Interior", 
strike  out  the  balance  of  line  3  through  line 
6  and  add  the  following  sentence: 

"The  SecreUry  shall  administer  all  of  the 
lands  described  in  this  bill  as  'A,'  'B,'  'C.' 
and  "D"  so  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  develop- 
ment and  their  preservation  as  wetland  wild- 
life habitat  shall  be  paramount,  except  such 
portion  thereof  that  the  Secretary  shall 
designate  as  a  part  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  amendments  that 
have  just  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  are  accept- 
able to  the  committee.  The  author  of 
this  bill  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  they 
will  strengthen  the  bill  and  remove  cer- 
tain que.stions  that  have  arisen  before 
these  amendments  were  offered.  There- 
fore, we  accept  the  amendments.  -- 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  MrJ. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  on  our  side  concur  m  the 
statement  of  our  chairman.  The  amend- 
ments are  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  his  amendments  will  clarify  an 
unfortunate  situation  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
pollution  of  that  great  body  of  water? 
Is  there  anything  being  done  to  help  cor- 
rect that  situation  that  exists  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  some  things  are 
being  done  to  correct  that  situation,  but 
they  do  not  have  an  appropriate  place  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
biU  that  wlU  be  helpful  from  that  lUnd- 
point? 

Mr.  BAYLOR    No. 

Mr,  BOW.  Z  wlah  there  wag  eome  way 
to  lit  that  In  hen  to  thut  wi  oould  cor- 
rect eome  of  thla  unfortunate  altuatlon. 

The  OKAZHMAN.  The  queiUon  U  on 
the  MBindmtnti  olTtrtd  by  the  iinUt< 


sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gix>s. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IiKliana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
^  tion  well  may  mourn  the  circumstances 
that  have  forced  John  Poster  Dulles  to 
relinquish  the  Cabinet  post  in  which  he 
has  so  faithfully  and  honestly  served  his 
Nation  and  the  world.  Truly,  he  has 
consumed  himself  in  patrlotice  devotion 
to  duty.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
his  skillful  diplomacy  and  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  peril  of  our  age  have 
done  much  to  prevent  a  cold  war  from 
flaming  into  an  atomic  holocaust. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
word  that  reached  us  earlier  in  the  day 
that  our  gallant  Secretary  of  State  had 
given  his  resignation  to  the  President 
has  brought  sadness  and  deep  regret  to 
millions  both  here  and  across  the  seven 
seas. 

John  Foster  Dulles  has  served  as  few 
men  have  done,  but  he  has  determined 
that  he  can  no  longer  carry  the  full 
burden  ot  his  great  offloe.  follows  the 
same  oonseoratlon  as  all  the  acta  of 
his  public  life.  Few  men  have  brought 
to  the  Cftblntt  and  to  the  Department 

of  Bttti  vrtatir  knowltdsi  of  world 

afTaira.     Certainly  no  man  has  given 

so  completely  of  hlmaelf  as  hai  thli  dy- 

^^     «.       .     .    .fc-^  --  ****"*«  PwWIe  Nrvant.    Kt  now  lUpi 

man  from  Pinniylvanli  iMr.  Iatlor].    Midi  that  tht  eountry  ht  Iovn  and  tht 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  world  aa  a  whole  may  not  be  placed  In 

The  OKAZMIAN.  Under  the  rule,  tht    Jeopardy  by  hU  physical  disability. 


Oommlttof  rtiM 

Aoeordlnffly  tht  CommlttH  rott;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Tmommon  of  New  Jereey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Momt 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  2338)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  additional  land 
along  the  Moimt  Vernon  Memorial  mgh- 
way  In  exchange  for  certain  dredging 
privileges,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  237,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 


Thtrt  art  no  worda  in  whloh  to  tx* 

B«M  tht  ladntN  with  whioh  wt  aeetp^ 
s  verdict.  Surely  there  is  no  heart  that 
does  not  bleed  for  him  and  for  the  ex- 
qulilte  woman,  his  wife,  whose  love  and 
understanding  are  a  vital  part  of  his 
strength,  his  courage,  and  his  indoml- 
Uble  wUl. 

Let  us  hope  for  this  gallant  pair  that 
they  may  now  have  a  period  of  even 
closer  companlcmshlp  than  they  have 
yet  had,  blessed  by  the  gratitude  of  these 
United  States  and  of  the^people  of  the 
free  world. 
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INVITE  THE  DALAI  LAMA  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th?  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  far-off  Tibet,  like  those  in 
Hungary  3  years  ago,  have  caused  wide- 
spread concern  for  the  safety  of  a  brave 
and  proud  people  who  have  dared  to  op- 
pose the  dictates  of  communism. 

The  citiiens  whom  I  represent  In  Con- 
gress, residents  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  area. , 
have  expressed  to  me  their  profound 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  Tibet  and 
with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  leader, 
the  Dalai  Lama.  It  has  been  their  sug- 
gestion, with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur,  that  an  appropriate  invitation 
be  extended  to  the  Dalai  Lama  to  visit 
this  country  and  to  remain  here  for 
whatever  duration  may  meet  his  pleas- 
ure. 

Zn  light  of  the  difficult  diplomatic 
poiitlon  of  IndU,  present  sanctuary  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  this  suRuestion  would 
appear  to  be  especially  timely. 

While  Nehru  has  said  that  India  "can- 
not Ignore,  forget,  or  look  away"  from 
events  in  Tibet,  it  is  clear  that  India  is 
in  no  position  to  jeopardize  her  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Red  China.  Thus 
It  beoomN  apparent  that  the  Dalai 
Lama's  presence  in  India  will  pose  an 
uneasy  problem.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Nehru  has  said 
that  while  India  has  no  intention  of 
placing  "undesirable  curbs"  on  his  ac- 
tivity, he  hopes  the  Dalai  Lama  "would 
not  take  away  any  steps  here  which 
would  embarrass  us  and  him." 

Surely  the  implied  restraint  on  the 
Dalai  Lama's  frMdom  of  expression 
which  Mr,  Nehru's  comment  suggests, 
would  tvaporatf  upon  his  arrival  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  won 
both  gratitude  and  esteem  from  millions 
of  frtedom-lovine  people  for  the  sanotu- 
ary  which  we  have  accorded  Cardinal 
Mindgenty.  X  know  that  a  like  expres- 
sion of  readiness  to  open  our  doors  to 
the  loader  of  the  Tibetan  people  would 
also  have  the  approval  of  the  civilised 
world.  It  is  with  thwe  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  have  asked  President  Elsenhower 
to  extend  an  appropriate  invitation  to 
the  Dalai  Lama,  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  others  who  express  similar  sentl-' 
meats.       ^ 

HERTER  WINS  ACCLAIM  AS  ACTZKO 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoso  and  to  Include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often 
that  a  substitute,  called  In  to  flll  the 
shoes  of  a  star  regular,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  game,  is  able  to  play  his  po- 


sition with  the  skill  and  dependability 
of  Christian  A.  Herter. 

The  illness  of  Hecretary  Foster  Dulles, 
aggravated  by  overwork,  deprived  the 
free  world  of  his  great  services  at  a 
tense  crisis  in  the  cold  war.  The  Com- 
munists moved  in  quickly  to  exploit  this 
advantage. 

They  failed  to  ( valuate  the  sound  prep- 
aration and  th(i  diplomatic  ability  of 
Under  Secretary  Herter,  who  quietly 
stepped  into  the  breach. 

Schooled  In  hl<i  youth  nit  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.  Herter  trained 
valuable  experience  and  knowlcdue  as 
State  representative,  Conaicssman.  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Without  fanfare,  Herter  has  developed 
a  reputation  for  "getting  things  done," 

He  became  the  right-hand  man  of 
Foster  Dulles  who  recognised  his  talent 
for  statesmanship. 

Eventually,  the  Communists  will  dis- 
cover his  unobtrusive  but  expert  leader- 
ship too  late  and  to  their  dismay. 

To  inform  our  fellow  Americans  as  to 
the  qualities  of  our  next  Secretary  of 
State,  I  Include  In  the  Conoressxonal 
Record  the  following  editorial  entitled 
"Herter's  Assets  Many  and  Valuable." 
from  the  April  7,  1058,  Issue  of  the  Eve- 
ning Tribune,  Lawrence,  Maas. : 

HiR'm'i  AMrm  Mamt  anb  Valoasli 

Acting  U  8.  8eer«lnry  of  ntnt*  ChrUtlRti  A. 
Htrtfr  hut  been  iteiipins  more  unci  more  into 
ths  UmellKbt  o<  lute  aurlng  the  prolonged 
lIlneM  and  abeence  of  BeereUry  Duliea. 

It  li  now  lenemlly  expeoted  th*t  he  will 
■uooeed  Dutlee  in  <lue  lime.  But  this  dt- 
Vfllupmeut  hna  broufht  forth  eomt  txprti* 
•Ions  of  oonoern  thut  Kertcr  will  not  show 
the  bold  iesderehlp  In  foreign  poltov  during 
the  next  S  jeari  thst  DuIIm  hss  anown  in 
the  psat  Ave. 

Thia  Httsmpted  b<*llttlng  nf  NerUr'a  aUtsa. 

msnihip  doN  not  Msm  to  bs  juattAed  by 

.  his  rtourd,    Dulita  msy  bt  the  more  sble 

InteriiRtlunMl  Inwyer,    Herter  la  by  fitr  the 

>more  eNperlenred  pnitttphui, 

Ai  MRuaohviMitla  Ouveritor,  Hvrttr  li  ered* 
ItHl  with  having  eatRbliaited  r  atRte  develop* 
mtnl  eemmlaalon  and  depRrtment  nf  rnm- 
Rteree,  Both  were  •\ieeeaarul  In  bringing 
new  buaineva  to  thia  etute  Rud  oversomlni 
looRl  depreaalons. 

Other  Merter  eotnmlaalonera  worked  out 
progrnma  of  court  nttd  prla(>t\  refurm.  Me 
wnii  nctlve  in  •etttiiv  vip  tiie  Maaaiiohuaetta 
student  lonn  pli\n  nnd  r  New  BngUnd  Inter- 
•tat*  eompaot  on  edviORtlon.  Rlihough  tlie 
Utter  was  never  ROtiVRted. 

In  all,  Merter,  aa  Oovernor,  wrs  credited 
with  gettlnM  SS  percent  of  hia  progrRin 
through  the  Maaaachuaetta  Stale  LegiaUture. 

Oullea  hna  Juat  turned  Tl;  Herter  04.  But 
It  la  tntereating  to  note  that  na  ynuni  men, 
both  put  in  aome  yenra  in  the  U  a.  foreign 
ssrvlee,  Both  were  atnff  aaalatAnU  u>  Preal- 
dent  Wllaon  nt  tho  Pnrii  peace  conference  In 
IBie.  Herter  Uien  directed  the  Hoover  Re- 
lief Commlaalon  in  Svirope. 

Iteturnlng  to  civil  inn  life,  Duliea  went  back 
to  corpomte  Inw  prRctlce.  He  did  not  again 
become  active  in  foreign  RffRira  until  he  WRa 
made  a  delegate  to  the  1045  United  Nationa 
chRTtcr  conference  In  Saa  Pranolaoo. 

Herter  went  into  poltlca.  He  aerved  10 
years  In  the  Masaikchuaetta  Xieglalature.  10 
yeara  In  Congress.  4  yeara  as  Bay  SUte  Oov- 
ernor. Hla  record  here  ahowed  plenty  of 
talent  aa  a  leader  aud  a  maker  of  pubUo  pol- 
icy. 

In  Oongreaa.  Rerter  served  on  Joint  eco- 
nomic and  Forelgi)  Relatione  Committees. 
Uls  principal  achievement  there  was  In  BeU< 


Ing  the  Marshall  plan  Idea  and  lining  up 
tne  support  which  put  It  through  the  Repub- 
lican 80th  Congress. 

As  chnlrman  of  the  Herter  subcommittee 
on  foreign  relations,  he  led  his  group  on  a 
first  hand  survey  of  Western  Burope  to  de- 
termine its  economic  needs  and  cnpublUtles. 
Over  the  years.  Herter  has  probably  given 
more  support  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
than  hns  Dulles. 

This  experience  In  getting  along  with  law- 
makers hns  st.>od  Ilrrter  In  good  stend  In 
dealing  with  Congress.  Aa  an  ex-member  of 
their  club.  Congressmen  respect  him.  Hov- 
ing  good  relations  with  Congress  la  Important 
for  any  Secretary  of  State — aa  DuilN  weU 
knowa. 

In  the  a  yeara  that  Herter  haa  been  Under- 
aecretary  of  State  he  haa  necessarily  worked 
more  behind  the  acenee  aa  operating  head  of 
the  department.  Duliea  has  been  front  man 
and  spokesman. 

Bvit  during  Duliea'  many  abscncea  from 
Washington.  It  hns  been  Herter  who  has 
made  the  dny-to-day  decisions,  held  the  staff 
conferences,  seen  the  diplomats  and  run  the 
operutiona  control  board  which  carrlea  out 
the  policy  decisions. 

And  any  effort  to  sell  him  short  would  be 
a  mistake. 
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PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  T>toMrsoN]  Is  recognised  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  TH0MH80N  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  I  have  taken 
a  particular  interest  In  the  operation  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  is 
designed— in  Its  own  words— to  safe- 
guard the  health,  effldenoy  and  well* 
being  of  American  wage  earners. 

Every  year  since  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  sitting  in  this  House,  there  has  been 
discussion  about  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage,  the  extent  ol  Uie 
law's  coverage,  or  both.  Almost  every 
year  thtre  hnvo  boon  hoarlnus  before  the 
labor  oommittpv  on  various  proposals 
to  Ntrengthpn  the  law. 

This  year,  I  am  iilitd  to  say,  It  seemn 
likely  that  our  discussion  will  bear  fruit. 
Z  am  sure  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  this  House,  and  a  substantial  majority 
of  our  distinguished  oolleagues  In  the 
Oenate,  share  my  view  that  wage-hour 
Improvrmmts  cnn  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  question  that  will  confront  us  in 
the  committee,  and  will  later  be  raised 
when  a  bill  Is  reported.  Is  this:  Whnt 
improvementj  should  be  made  at  this 
timer  How  far  oan  we  safely  go  toward 
relieving  the  plight  of  the  underpaid 
and  exploited  workers  among  us,  with- 
out damage  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  on  which 
we  cnn  expect  differences.  In  commit- 
tee we  will  hear  a  wide  variety  of  wlt- 
newes,  who  will  urge  upon  us  a  wide 
variety  of  conflicting  actions.  Bach 
Member  of  this  House.  I  am  sure,  has 
already  begun  to  receive  communica- 
tions, equally  conflicting  in  their  views 
on  this  issue. 

All  these  witnesses  and  all  these  com- 
munications—as  my  colleagues  fully 
realize — are  to  some  degree  suspect. 
They  are  suspect,  not  because  they  in- 
tend to  deceive,  but  because  each  of 


them  presents  and  interprets  the  facts 
that  best  support  a  certain  viewpoint. 
The  task  of  the  committee,  and  of  the 
House  as  a  whole,  is  to  sift  these  various 
presentations,  to  aimlyze  them,  and  to 
airlve.  as  best  we  can,  at  a  fair  and 
leasonable  conclusion. 

Fortunately,  we  have  available  to  us 
In  this  effort  a  consldemble  volume  of 
data  which— in  theory,  at  least— was  not 
compiled  to  support  any  predetermined 
point  of  view.  Z  refer  to  the  contlnuinu 
economic  studies  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  their  various  subsidiary 
agencies. 

These  studle.H,  conducted  by  profes* 
slonal  economists  whose  only  Interest  is 
to  learn  and  report  the  truth,  tell  us  at 
regular  Intervals  what  is  happening  to 
wages,  employment,  hourM  of  work,  liv- 
ing costs,  and  many  other  a.<ipecta  of  our 
national  life.  They  provide  a  yardstick 
against  which  we  can  measure  the  pleas 
and  opinions  of  those  who  are  urging  us 
to  move  In  one  direction  or  another. 

In  addition,  many  years  ago  the  Con- 
Rievi.  In  its  wisdom,  directed  the  Secre- 
ury  of  Labor  to  study  the  effects  of  each 
increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
and  to  report  his  flndlnns.  It  was  recog- 
nlr.cd  that  a  study  of  what  happened  in 
the  past  would  be  of  Invaluable  assist- 
ance to  Congress  in  deciding  its  future 
action. 

Congress  elenrly  intended  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  full  use  of  the 
data  regularly  compiled  by  his  Depart- 
ment, and  to  make  whatever  additional 
studies  might  be  necewary. 

And  Congress  clearly  intended  that 
these  should  be  factual  and  scientific 
reports,  unclouded  by  preeonoelvcd  opln- 
lotui  or  political  prejudice.  We  do  not 
need  to  pass  a  law  in  oixier  to  bring  be- 
fore us  another  special  pleader.  We  itt 
plenty  of  thON.  without  legislation  or 
invllallon. 

I  am  not  suigestlni  that  in  submltilni 
these  reports  to  Comreas  (he  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  refrain  from  adding  his 
own  inierpretnllon  of  them.  It  Is  en- 
tirely proper  for  him  to  interpret  the 
ngures  and  to  make  reeommendatlons 
based  upon  his  Interpietat  on. 

But  I  submit.  Mr.  Bpcahn,  that  the 
Societary  of  Labor  has  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  interpret  his  reports  honestly, 
sensibly,  and  factually.  I  submit  Uiat  a 
Cabinet  o/Hcer.  oven  though  ho  la  of  a 
different  pollUcal  party  Uian  Uic  major- 
ity In  Congress,  has  a  moial  obllguUon 
to  correctly  represent  the  facts  gathered 
by  hla  Department,  and  no  officer  has  a 
right  to  distort  the  facU  In  an  attempt 
to  Justify  his  conclusions. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  haa  done  this  year.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  report  on  the  impact  of  tlie 
81  minimum  wage— a  report  which  I. 
for  one,  wos  awaiting  with  great  inter- 
est—is  a  deceptive,  classic  exomple  of 
deliberate  deception. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  se- 
qurnce  of  events  InvolvlnK  this  report. 

On  March  12.  Secretary  Mitchell  sub- 
mitted the  report  to  Congress.  More 
precisely,  he  sent  copies  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  Vice  President,  as 
the  Presiding  OflDcer  of  the  Senate. 
cv — asa 


Along  with  this  report,  ^hlch  covered 
some  700  closely  typed  pages,  he  sent 
what  purported  to  be  a  covering  letter — 
a  letter  which  supposedly  summarised 
the  report,  and  which  contained  his 
recommendations.  - 

On  that  very  same  day.  the  12th  of 
March,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  released 
to  the  press  the  text  of  his  letter.  This 
was  duly  reported,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  a  fair  summary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  findings,  and  the  result- 
ing recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Meanwhile,  whot  hnd  happened  to  the 
report  itself— the  700  puKcs  which  sup- 
posedly supported  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  ponltton? 

As  I  have  mentioned,  copies  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  Vice 
President.  But  no  copy  was  available 
to  the  members  of  the  House  labor  com- 
mittee, or  the  Senate  labor  committee. 

No  copies  were  available  to  the  press, 
except  one — and  that  one  was  in  the 
Secretary's  office,  where  It  could  be  in- 
spected by  newspaper  reporters  who  had 
the  time  to  wait  In  line  for  the  chance. 
In  effect,  it  was  not  available  at  all. 

Why  was  this  so? 

At  the  time — on  March  12  and  for  the 
next  several  days— those  of  us  who  in- 
quired were  told  that  the  mechanical 
task  of  reproducing  so  many  pages  had 
delayed  the  Issuanee  of  the  report. 

Even  then  this  seemed  like  a  lame  ex- 
cuse: for  the  matters  contained  In  the 
report  were  not  last-minute  news,  or 
stop-the-press  bulletins.  Presumably 
the  report  dealt  with  certain  economic 
developments  that  took  place  In  1956— 
as.  Indeed,  It  did.  Surely  the  data  had 
been  compiled  long  ago,  and  oould  have 
been  printed  in  time  to  accompany  the 
Secretary's  letter. 

The  real  reason  for  the  delay  bMame 
clear  only  after  copies  of  the  report  be- 
gan to^merse— slowly  and  painfully,  one 
by  one— from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  have  now  read  this  report.  I  have 
also  studied  an  analysis  prepared  by  the 
research  department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  accurate  in 
every  detail, 

t  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Oeorge  Meany, 
the  president  of  the  AFI^IO,  who— In 
a  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker— charged 
that  "there  Is  not  a  shred  of  Informa- 
tion" In  the  Secretary's  report  to  Justify 
his  account  of  It, 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  two  Nn- 
tenoes  in  Mr,  Meany'a  letter,  which  strike 
at  the  root  of  this  matter.    He  said; 

It  la  one  tlUng  for  the  accrotary  to  op* 
poee  an  Inrrense  In  tlie  minlnuim  wage  on 
the  bnals  of  his  own  beliefs  nnd  prejudices. 

It  la  quite  another,  and  we  think  repre- 
hensible, matter  for  the  Secretary  to  pretend 
to  Oongreaa  that  hla  oppoalUon  la  baaed  ytpoix 
this  report. 

The  report— the  700-page  document 
prepai'ed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
expens.  the  document  that  was  so  elu- 
sive a  month  ago — proves  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  $1  minimum  was  readily 
absorbed  by  the  economy;  that  it  caused 
very  little  disturbance  even  in  the  lowest- 
wage  industries  and  areas:  and  that 
whatever  damage  may  have  been  caused 
by  this  small  disturbance  was  more  than 


offset  by  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  com- 
munities involved. 

That  is  what  the  report  said.  But 
what  did  the  Secretary  of  Labor  say? 

He  said  the  $1  minimum  did  cause  dis- 
ruption and  damage  to  the  economy.  He 
said  it  caused  unemployment,  especially 
in  certain  lov/-wage  industries.  To  back 
up  this  latter  point,  he  even  quoted  some 
statistics.    .     ' 

The  trouble  is.  the  statistics  were 
wrong. 

Secretary  Mitchell  told  this  Coniiress 
that  "according  to  monthly  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
16  out  of  22  low-wage  Industries  showed 
a  noticeable  drop  In  employment "  as  a 
result  of  the  II  minimum  wage. 

It  Js  not  quite  clear  Just  what  period 
of  time  the  Secretary  has  In  mind.  I 
assume  he  did  not  mean  the  period  of  the 
Elsenhower  recession.  What  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  discussing  Is  the  period  di- 
rectly after  the  11  minimum  went  into 
cfTcct  In  March  19S6. 

Let  us  see  what  the  figures  really 
show.  And  bear  In  mind,  these  are  fig- 
ures from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Ubor. 

The  BUS  figures  for  the  period  from 
April  1055  to.  April  1966— a  logical  com- 
parison—show that  in  these  same  22 
low -wage  industries,  employment  de- 
clined in  12,  not  16,  And  in  4  out  of 
the  12,  the  decline  was  less  Uian  1  per- 
cent. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  10  out  of  the 
22  low-wage  industries,  there  was  actu- 
ally an  Increase.  In  employment,  And 
for  the  88  as  a  whole,  there  was  no 
change.   The  gains  balanced  the  losses. 

Conslderlni  that  this  constant  em- 

Sloyment  was  at  generally  htiher  wages. 
If  Nnalbli  eoncluslen  u  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  II  minimum  was  good. 

But  the  SMretai7  of  Labor  obviously 
did  not  want  to  arrive  at  this  oonoluslon/ 
Therefort  hi  brushed  aside  the  accurate, 
up-to-dati  figures  of  his  own  aiencyi 
Uie  Bureau  of  Labor  ■tatisUes,  and  sub- 
stituted vaguely  identified  AiurM  of  his 
own».  which  hi  claimed  wen  from  the 
same  source. 

I  regret  to  say.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the 
same  soi't  of  distortion  and  misrepre- 
sentation pervadN  many  of  tlie  Secre- 
tary's interpretations  and  recommenda- 
tions. Let  me  add  Just  a  few  iK'ords 
about  his  view  of  tlie  future. 

Secretary  Mitchell  oppoeed  an  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  on  several 
grounds.  For  one  thing,  he  said  it 
would  cause  "dlsemployment.** 

I  am  not  quite  sure  why  the  Secretary 
used  that  particular  word,  which  Z 
gather  Is  his  own  Invention.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  domestic  equivalent  of  disen- 
gagement, in  the  sense  of  workers  being 
disengaged  from  their  Jobs.  Or  perhaps 
"disemploymcnt"  is  a  new  ailment,  de- 
veloped under  this  administration— a 
sort  of  economic  fallout. 

Possibly  the  Secretary  just  wants  to 
pive  us  something  to  remember  him  by. 
Wan-en  O.  Harding  gave  us  "normalcy"; 
Secretary  Mitchell  offers  us  "disemploy- 
mcnt."  For  the  Nation's  sake,  I  hope 
the  comparison  is  not  carried  too  far. 
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In  any  case,  "disemploymenf  is  what 
the  Secretary  says  would  result  from  a 
higher  minimum  wage.  Yet  the  only 
basis  for  such  an  argxmient  is  the  record 
of  previous  increases;  and  as  I  have 
shown,  that  record — despite  the  Secre- 
Ury's  distortion  of  it— is  favorable. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  different  mat- 
ter if  the  legislation  we  are  proposing 
would  have  a  far  greater  impact  than 
previous  increases  in  the  minimum  wage. 
However,  that  is  not  the  case.  The  best 
available  figures  indicate  that  our  bill 
would  cause  an  increase  of  only  about  1 
percent  in  factory  wage  payrolls.  That 
compares  with  an  increase  of  eighty-five 
hundredths  of  1  percent— 85  percent  as 
much— caused  by  the  1956  amendments. 
an  increase  that  was  taken  in  stride  by 
our  economy. 

This  leads  me  to  Secretary  Mitchells 
second  principal  objection  to  a  higher 
minimum  wage.  He  argues  against  it  on 
the  grounds  that  too  many  workers  are 
now  earning  less  than  the  $1.25  we 
propose. 

I  submit  that  this  argument  is  ridicu- 
lous by  any  measure. 

If,  indeed,  an  excessive  number  of 
workers  are  earning  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour.  I  submit  that  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  As  any  number  of 
studies — including  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — make  clear.  $1.25  an 
hour  is  barely  enough  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  for  a  single,  self- 
supporting  individual. 

The  Secretary  is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
we  do  not  dare  try  to  solve  a  pressing 
national  problem  simply  because  it  is  too 
pressing.  This  may  well  reflect  the  at- 
titude of  the  present  administration  to- 
ward many  aspects  of  om*  national  life, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  attitude  ac- 
ceptable to  this  House. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
revert  back,  not  to  the  merits  of  the 
wage-hour  bill,  but  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

He  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  let- 
ter which  at  best  distorted  and  at  worst 
flatly  misstated  the  contents  of  a  report 
which  he  was  obligated  by  law  to  compile. 

He  failed  to  make  available,  until  nmch 
later,  copies  of  the  report  itself;  so  his 
letter  could  not  readily  be  checked 
against  the  facts. 

By  this  action,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deceived  and  confused  those  he  was 
duty-bound  to  assist  and  inform.  And  by 
giving  widespread  publicity  to  his  letter, 
when  the  report  was  not  available,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  attempted  to  deceive 
and  confuse  the  American  people. 

We  all  know  how  difllcult  it  is  for  the 
truth  to  catch  up  with  such  deception. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  provided  us 
with  an  outstanding  example. 

Two  weeks  elapsed  between  the  time 
the  Secretary  publicized  his  letter,  and 
the  time  when  the  700-page  report  could 
be  located  and  analyzed. 

In  that  interval,  the  affair  had  be- 
come "old  news."  The  letter  which  Mr, 
N^eany  sent  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  point- 
ing out  the  Secretary's  distortions  and 
misstatements,  received  little  or  no  pub- 
licity. Only  a  few  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
statements  were  false  and  his  recom- 
mendations without  foundation. 


I  must  say.  with  regret,  that  this  Is 
not  the  fii-st  time  Secretary  Mitchell  has 
disregarded  the  facts — and  disregarded 
what  he  privately  expresses  as  his  con- 
victions— to  serve  the  narrow,  partisan 
interests  of  an  administration  domi- 
nated by  big  business.  It  is  simply  the 
most  flagrant  example. 

For  my  part,  I  am  tired  of  seeing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pose  as  the  one  liberal 
voice  in  a  reactionary  Cabinet,  when 
every  time  the  chips  are  down — whether 
on  minimum  wages,  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  labor  reform — he  winds  up 
playing  the  administration's  game. 

The  performance  of  the  Secretary  in 
this  instance  was  not,  I  regret  to  say, 
unique.  On  a  number  of  other  occa- 
sions, involving  this  and  other  issues,  he 
has  resorted  to  contradictions,  rapid 
footwork  and  just  plain  hokum. 

For  example,  there  was  the  matter  of 
the  labor  reform  bill  of  last  year,  known 
in  the  Senate  as  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

This  legislation  was  drafted,  as  you 
know,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  Mr.  Kennedy),  who,  I 
am  proud  to  say.  is  a  Democrat,  and 
by  the  then  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  since  retired,  the  highly 
respected  eXf)ert  on  labor-management 
affairs,  Irving  M.  Ives,  who  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  Ives  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  helping  to  draft  the  bill,  he  was 
reflecting  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  particular  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  spared  no 
effort  to  shape  the  bill  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  attract  broad,  bipartisan 
support.     But  what  happened? 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  without  any 
prior  warning,  and  while  he  himself  was 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  caused  to  be  is- 
sued in  his  name  a  scathing  attack  on 
the  Kennedy-Ives  bill.  He  denounced 
the  bill  even  though  he  knew  full  well 
that  it  contained  most  of  the  provisions 
he  himself  had  recommended  in  his  pub- 
lic statements. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Kennedy- 
Ives  bill  included  all  the  provisions  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  advanced  at  one  time  or 
another.  But  I  do  say  it  came  close 
enough  to  merit  his  support,  and  far  too 
close  to  provide  any  basis  whatever  for 
his  intemperate  attack  on  it.  Mr. 
Mitchell  should  know  enough  about  the 
legislative  pijocess  not  to  expect  any  bill 
to  meet  in  every  detail  the  specifications 
set  forth  by  one  point  of  view. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Federal 
standards  for  vmemployment  compen- 
sation. For  5  years  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  been  exhorting  the  State  legis- 
latures to  improve  their  unemployment 
benefits  to  yield,  on  the  average,  50  per- 
cent of  weekly  eai'nings.  He  has  not 
succeeded.  Last  fall  he  acknowledged 
his  failure,  and  announced  that  he  had 
Joined  those  of  us  who  believe  that  only 
a  system  of  Federal  standards  can 
achieve  that  desirable  end. 

That  was  last  fall.  Now  it  is  spring, 
with  the  votes  counted  and  Congress  in 
session;  and  the  Secretary  has  changed 
his  mind.  At  any  rate,  he  has  changed 
his  speech.  He's  not  for  Federal  stand- 
ards any  more. 

We  find  the  same  old  refrain  when  it 
comes  to  the  coverage  of  the  wage-hour 


law.  Time  after  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  expressed  the  view  that  cover- 
age should  be  broadened.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  in  a  speech  he  delivered  in 
California — with  a  picket  line  of  un- 
protected and  underpaid  farm  laborers 
outside  the  hall — he  even  came  out  for 
the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  agriculture. 

But  once  again,  when  we  get  right 
down  to  cases,  when  we  are  trying  to 
carry  out  some  of  these  objectives  and 
we  look  for  the  Secretary's  support,  we 
look  in  vain.  We  get  the  sort  of  thing 
he  offered  us  In  his  letter — the  extension 
of  the  provisions  on  wages,  but  not  on 
hours,  to  a  relatively  few  workers,  many 
of  whom  are  in  establishments  which 
have  already  been  organized  by  trade 
unions  and  where,  as  a  result,  the  need  is 
least  pressing. 

I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
last  week  that  in  his  address  to  the 
AFL-CIO's  unemployment  conference. 
Secretary  Mitchell  confessed  that  the 
administration  had  not  done  as  much  as 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  done  about 
the  unemployment  problem.  I  admire 
his  candor  on  that  point.  I  only  wish  he 
would  be  more  candid  more  often. 

There  is  a  widely  held  belief  that 
Secretary  MltcheU,  if  he  were  free  to 
follow  his  own  convictions,  would  gen- 
erally be  found  on  the  side  of  liberal- 
ism and  progress.  For  all  I  know  this 
may  l>e  true.  Certainly  the  continuing 
personal  friendship  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  leaders  of  organized  labor — 
despite  their  sharp  differences  on  the 
policies  the  Secretary  eventually  has  to 
advocate — indicates  that  they  feel  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

But  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
location  of  the  Secretary's  heart  is  less 
important  than  the  way  in  which  he 
exercises  his  influence  and  his  position. 
It  does  not  help  the  Congress,  and  it 
does  not  help  the  people  we  represent, 
for  the  Secretary  of  I^bor  to  bebeve  in 
his  heart  that  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  raised,  when  his  actual  recommenda- 
tion is  that  it  should  not. 

I  would  much  prefer  the  Secretary  to 
say  what  he  believes,  to  believe  what  he 
says,  and  to  base  both  his  beliefs  and 
his  words  on  the  facts  as  developed  by 
his  own  professional  experts. 

As  I  have  said,  there  have  been  other 
instances  in  which  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, in  order  to  serve  the  political  pur- 
poses of  the  present  administration,  has 
ignored  what  he  knows— or  certainly 
ought  to  know — is  in  the  public  interest. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  these 
instances. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  position 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  taken 
on  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
$1.25  per  hour  is  not  Justified  by  the 
facts  available  in  his  own  Department 
Those  facts  make  clear  that  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  has  not  caused 
any  appreciable  dislocation  in  the  econ- 
omy, has  not  forced  any  appreciable  tm- 
employment,  even  in  the  low  wage  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  and  has  not  been 
a  noticeable  hardship  for  any  employ- 
er. Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  continued  to  insist  that  an  increase 
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In  the  minimum  wage  above  the  present 
level  of  $1  an  hour  would  be  inflationary 
and  would  do  serious  damage  to  our 
economy. 

The  Secretai-y's  position  on  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  been  equally  equivo- 
cal. When  in  1955  the  proposals  were 
made  to  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  act, 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  minimum  from 
the  then  level  of  75  cents  an  hour,  the 
Secretary  informed  the  Congress  that  he 
thought  the  coverage  of  the  act  should 
be  broadened.  When  he  was  pressed, 
however,  as  to  what  the  precise  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  were 
for  extension  of  the  act's  coverage  to 
particular  groups  of  employees,  he  re- 
fused to  give  the  Congress  any  recom- 
mendations along  this  line.  The  Secre- 
tary then  took  the  position  that  the  de- 
vising of  proposals  for  extension  of  the 
act's  coverage  was  the  task  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  of  his  administration. 

By  taking  this  position,  the  Secretary 
deliberately  withheld  from  the  Congress 
the  benefit  of  the  informed  views  of  his 
Department — the  Department  which  in 
fact  administers  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — as  to  the  areas  in  which  ex- 
tension of  coverage  was  most  needed 
and  most  justifiable.  His  action  left  the 
Congress  in  a  most  difficult  position  and 
the  result  was  that  while  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  to  $1  an  hour  in  1955. 
no  action  was  taken  to  broaden  the  cov- 
erage of  the  act. 

Subsequently,  after  Congress  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  money  to  conduct  an 
exhaustive  study  of  wages  in  retail 
trade,  the  Secretary  made  certain  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  the  ex- 
tension of  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  These  recommenda- 
tions, however,  were  grossly  inadequate 
and  simply  did  not  meet  the  needs 
which  his  own  Department,  in  report 
after  report,  had  indicated  were  of  par- 
amount importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  act. 
Time  and  again  ithe  Secretary,  when 
pressed  by  congressional  committees  for 
his  proposals  and  his  ndvlce  on  exten- 
sion of  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  has  failed  completely  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  any  leader- 
ship in  this  vital  field. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  likewise 
failed  to  measure  up  to  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  spokesman  in  the  admmistra- 
tlon  for  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States  by  the  vague  and 
often  contradictory  positions  he  has 
taken  on  legislation  dealing  with  abuses 
in  the  labor  and  manat^ement  field  and 
with  amendments  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  Secre- 
tai-y  at  first  opposed  and  then  agreed 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  to  permit  him  to 
exempt  small  unions  with  less  than  200 
members  and  having  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts of  less  than  $25,000  from  the 
application  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments provided  for  In  that  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  Secretary's  last-minute 
agreement  to  accept  this  provision  was 
one  of  the  principal  factors  that  made 
possible  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 


This  year,  I  am  informed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  once  again  opposing  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  in  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin-Cooper  bill  which  would  give  him 
the  authority  to  exempt  small  unions 
having  less  than  200  members  and  grqss 
annual  receipts  of  less  than  $20,000.  He 
has  taken  this  position  on  the  specious 
basis  that  many  of  the  abuses  revealed 
by  the  McClellan  committee  have  taken 
place  In  small  unions.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  has  endeavored  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  so-called  paper 
locals  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  which 
were  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Johnny  Dio  in  New  York  City.  Anyone 
who  has  taken  pains  to  study  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kennedy-Ervin-Cooper  bill 
and  the  hearings  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee Is  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
the  type  of  situation  Involving  the  paper 
locals  In  New  York  City  which  were 
formed  under  the  domination  of  Johrmy 
Dio  would  not  and  does  not  purpwrt  to 
be  cured  by  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Kennedy-Ervin-Cooper  bill.  The 
situation  of  these  locals  would  be  dealt 
with  by  other  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
to  which  no  exemption  for  small  unions 
Is  provided  for.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  Secretary  will  maintain  his  position 
in  op(>osltlon  to  the  exemption  of  small 
unions  this  year  or  will,  as  he  did  last 
year,  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  such  an 
exemption.  While  we  all  hope  that  the 
Secretary  will  not  obstruct  the  enact- 
ment of  constructive  labor-management 
reform  legislation.  It  Is  already  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  benefit  of 
much  guidance  or  leadership  from  the 
Secretary  in  dealing  with  this  most  diffi- 
cult field. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  by  insisting  on  the  inclusion 
of  provisions  dealing  with  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  so-called  organizational  picket- 
ing in  labor-management  reform  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  deliber- 
ately jeopardizing  the  possibility  of 
enacting  fair  and  effective  legislation  In 
this  field.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  far 
from  clear  that  anyone  has  yet  been  able 
to  devise  provisions  that  will  adequately 
prohibit  vmdesirable  secondary  boycotts 
and  picketing  that  will  not  at  the  same 
time  interfere  with  perfectly  legitimate 
activities  of  labor  organizations.  The 
field  of  labor-management  relations  is 
difficult  and  controversial  and  it  is  most 
important  that  Congress  be  alert  to  pre- 
vent either  side  from  gaining  an  undue 
advantage  over  the  other  as  a  result  of 
legislation  which  is  passed  in  this  field. 

Fmally,  while  I  think  many  of  us  ap- 
plaud the  frequently  repeated  assertion 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  so-called  right-to-work  laws,  the 
Secretary  has  consistently  opposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  section  is  the 
Federal  statute  that  provides  the  legal 
basis  for  State  right-to-work  laws. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  said  that 
while  he  opposes  right-to-work  laws  he 
hopes — and  I  am  sure  he  hoi>es  with  his 
might  and  main — that  the  States  that 
have  rlght-to-work  laws  will  repeal  these 
laws.  Yet  the  Secretary  knows — he  miist 
know  if  he  has  any  concern  for  the 
facts — that  while  a  number  of  the  States 
last    November    rejected    right-to-work 


laws,  few  States  that  have  such  laws 
have  taken  steps  to  repeal  them.  It  is 
indeed  most  unlikely  that  these  laws 
can  be  gotten  rid  of'  by  State  action. 
Only  Federal  legislation  rep)eallng  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Labor  disremem- 
bers  the  1953-54  recession  and  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation;  namely,  unemploy- 
ment, or,  in  the  gentleman's  opinion, 
does  he  dlsremember  the  olose  to  over  5 
million  unemployed  in  the  1957-58  reces- 
sion in  his  selection  of  * 'disemploy- 
menf? Is  that  a  new  term  coined  to 
euphemlze  unemployment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  It  Is  sort  of  a  sweetening  term, 
perhaps  the  least  Invidious  he  could 
think  of  to  describe  this  particular  situa- 
tion. He  says  some  rather  ehgagmg 
things,  and  I  understand  is  going  to  eat 
a  hat  if  things  do  not  Improve  radically 
in  the  near  future.  Then  he  will  be  "dis- 
posed" of  a  hat,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  you  say  he  might 
be  indisposed  if  he  ate  a  hat? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Pos- 
sibly, if  it  is  the  hat  I  saw  him  wearing 
last,  I  think  he  might  be  indisposed. 

The  only  basis  for  his  argument  is  the 
record  of  previous  increases  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  in  that  regard  despite  his 
distortion  of  it,  it  is  favorable. 


THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM— WE  MUST 
ALSO  PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER  WHILE  TRYING  TO 
HELP  LATIN  AMERICA— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  TRADING  CONTROL 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
man).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sm.LivAN]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
being  Coffee  Day  in  Latin  America  in  ob- 
servation of  the  importance  of  that  com- 
modity to  the  economies  of  nearly  all  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  it  Is  an 
appropriate  time.  I  believe,  to  reempha- 
size  the  need  for  at  least  some  minimum 
protection  for  the  American  consumer 
in  case  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Latin  Americans  should  materialize  for 
a  substantial  surge  upward  In  green 
coffee  prices. 

Without  in  anyA**ay  detracting  from 
the  good  neighborliness  reflected  in  our 
ceremonies  here  yesterday  in  recogni- 
tion of  Pan  American  Week,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  our  friends  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  fact  that  stability  in  coffee  prices 
is  mutually  important  to  all  of  us.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  grown  up  a  sense 
of  antagonistic  objectives  as  between  the 
American  consimier  and  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican producer  of  coffee.  When  coffee 
prices  are  so  high  as  to  be  a  gouge  on  the 
American  consumer — as  happened  5 
years  ago— Latin  America  exults  in  a 
resulting  prosperity.     And  now  In  this 
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year,  when  coffee  prices  at  the  producing 
end  are  so  low  as  to  cause  concern  border- 
ing on  alarm  in  Latin  America,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  tends  to  rejoice  in  the 
comparative  reasonableness  of  the  gro- 
cery store  price  of  this  much-desired 
item  in  the  menus  of  most  American 
families. 

sTABiLrrr  must  be  two-way  street 

For  the  good  of  all  concerned,  we  need, 
instead  of  periodic  violent  ups  and  downs 
in  coffee  prices— feast  or  famine  in  Latin 
American  having  a  reverse  effect  of  fam- 
ine or  feast  in  American  consumer  uses 
of  coffee — we  need  instead  sincere  efforts 
toward  assuring  fair  prices  both  for  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

I  am  not  proposing  any  formula.  I  do 
not  possess  one.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  efforts  of  the  producing  nations  to 
op>erate  a  quota  program  to  cut  down  on 
exports  of  coffee,  particularly  in  sales  to 
the  United  States.  We  are  also  familiar 
with  efforts  of  our  own  Government, 
through  various  programs,  loans,  and 
other  devices,  to  help  the  governments 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  to  stabi- 
lize their  economies. 

All  I  want  to  point  out  is,  that  our 
effort  should  not  and  must  not  be  all  in 
one  direction.  For  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  in  this  country,  as  con- 
sumers, are  virtually  helpless  in  case 
a  combination  of  events  and  activities 
below  the  Rio  Grande  should  suddenly 
result  once  again  in  an  excessive  rise  in 
price  to  the  American  consumer. 


GREEN  COFFEE  PRICE 
IMMIOIATI 


/ILL  SHOW  UP 
IN  STOKES 


The  coffee  importirit  industi-y  here  is 
,  coasting  along  right  now  on  extraordi- 
narily low  inventories  of  green  coffee. 
As  the  price  of  coffee  at  the  producing 
end  fell,  purchases  and  imports  by  Amer- 
ican firms  also  fell.  The  practices  of 
the  coffee  industry  in  this  country  are 
such  that  we  can  probably  look  for  a 
sudden  spurt  in  coffee  buying  and  in 
imports  as  the  price  in  Latin  America 
might  rise.  And  as  green  coffee  prices 
rise,  grocery  store  prices  go  right  along 
with  them.  That  has  been  the  experi- 
ence. 

Five  years  ago,  in  the  wake  of  a  fake 
shortage  scare,  American  importers  went 
wild  in  buying  coffee,  and  as  they  bought 
to  beat  the  alleged  or  imagined  short- 
age, in  effect  they  tended  to  cause  one 
which  had  no  basis  in  actual  supply  and 
demand.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion investigation  of  1954  proved  that. 
Five  roasters  in  this  country  built  up  in- 
credible inventories  of  green  coffee  under 
this  fear  psychology,  leading  to  an  in- 
credible price  rise  to  an  ultimate  level  of 
$1.32  per  pound  in  the  grocery  stores. 
Five  years  is  not  so  long  ago  that  we 
cannot  remember  vividly  the  coffee 
shortage  hoax  which  cost  American  con- 
sumers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

CHANGE    IN    AMEXICAN    COFFEE    BREW 

The  American  consumer — the  house- 
wife— learned  a  lesson  in  economics  in 
that  episode  which  has  been  a  bitter 
thing  to  Latin  America  ever  since.  She 
learned  that  as  coffee  prices  rose,  she 
could  satisfy  her  family's  penchant  for 
coffee  only  by  cutting  down  on  the 
strength  of  the  brew.     Instead  of   the 


customary  40  cups  per  pound,  the  house- 
wife got  into  the  habit  of  brewing  50  and 
60  cups  per  pound— and  many  still  do  so. 
A  coffee  firm  which  had  occasion  to  write 
to  me  the  other  day  sent  the  letter  on 
stationery  printed  with  the  company's 
advertising  claim  that  its  blend  gives  a 
guaranteed  70  cups  of  good  coffee  per 
pound. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  forced 
by  economic  circumstances  of  the  ter- 
ribly high  prices  of  5  years  ago  to  de- 
velop what  amounts  to  a  new  national 
taste  in  coffee— the  blend  we  drink  now 
is  much  different  from  that  of  5  years 
ago.  and  it  goes  much  further.  And  the 
soluble  or  instant  coffees  have  spurted 
in  sales  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  high 
prices  of  5  years  ago.  Certainly  this  is 
a  headache  for  Latin  American  produc- 
ers, since  we  drink  more  cups  of  coffee 
now  without  necessarily  buying  more 
green  coffee. 

This  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  our 
producer  friends  of  Latin  America  to 
recognize  the  need  for  keeping  the  Amer- 
ican customer's  buying  habits  and  budg- 
ets in  mind,  and  not  seek  to  raise  coffee 
prices  excessively.  There  has  to  be  a 
level  of  reasonableness — or  we  as  con- 
sumers and  they  as  producers  all  suffer 
far-reaching  consequences. 

FTC  StroCI-STS  REGULATION  OF  TRADING  FRACTICES 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  ask 
for  this  time  today  in  order  to  lecture 
Latin  America.  That  is  not  my  purpose. 
I  speak  primarily  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer,  merely  pointing  out 
to  our  Latin  American  friends  that  we 
have  a  mutuality  of  concern  in  a  com- 
mon problem,  and  that  solutions  must 
be  fair  to  both  groups. 

The  history  of  the  coffee  inflation  of  5 
years  ago,  based  on  false  information 
about  a  great  shortage  which  did  not 
in  fact  exist,  and  aggrevated  by  a  series 
of  startling  irregularities  in  coffee  fu- 
tures trading  in  the  exchange  in  New 
York,  brings  to  mind  that  one  of  the 
few  suggestions  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1954  for  avoiding 
this  kind  of  hoax  and  scare  in  the  future 
called  for  the  passage  of  a  simple  bill 
by  Congress  to  place  futures  trading  in 
coffee  under  the  Commodity  Elxchange 
Act. 

The  FTC  also  suggested  better  crop 
reporting,  and  we  have  made  progress 
in  that.  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mates on  coffee  supplies  have  been  gen- 
erally accurate  in  recent  years,  paitic- 
ularly  when  they  disputed  self-serving 
estimates  sometimes  put  out  by  any  of 
the  producing  countries.  But  we  have 
not  yet  taken  the  simple  step  of  pro- 
viding for  proper  regulation  of  specula- 
tion in  coffee  futures.  Bills  which  I  in- 
troduced in  previous  Congresses  to  carry 
out  thi^  major  recommendation  of  the 
FTC  have  all  languished  in  committee 
and  died  with  the  83d,  84th,  and  85th 
Congresses.  Today.  Coffee  Day,  I  am  re- 
introducing this  bill  to  add  coffee  to  the 
list  of  commodities  subject  to  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 

LARGE  LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  SUBJECT  TO  ACT 

Other  commodities  currently  subject 
to  such  regulation  are:  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed, 
grain  sorghums,  mill  feeds,  butter,  eggs. 
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onions,  Solanum  tuberosum— Irish  po- 
tatoes, wool,  wool  tops,  fats  and  oils — 
including  lard.  UUow,  cottonseed  oU. 
peanut  oil,  soybean  oil  and  all  other  fats 
and  oils — cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed, 
peanuts,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal. 
That  Is  a  pretty  comprehensive  list. 

Onions  and  wool  were  added  to  this 
list  just  in  the  past  few  years — since  the 
FTC  urged  that  coffee  also  be  included. 
Onions  and  wool  were  added  because  of 
congressional  concern  over  manipula- 
tion of  the  market  by  speculative  prac- 
tices previously  not  subject  to  regula- 
tion. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  add  coffee.  There 
is  no  imminent  danger  right  now  of  a 
runaway  coffee  market — at  least  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any.  Therefore, 
action  to  add  coffee  to  the  list,  when  the 
coffee  market  is  down,  could  not  set  off 
any  alarming  reactions  in  Latin  America 
as  would  be  sure  to  happen  if  we  were 
to  take  this  action  in  the  midst  of  a 
sharply  rising  market. 

PRICE    RISE    IN    GREEN   COFFEE    WOULD    SHOW    V9 
INSTANTLY    IN    STORES 

Those  Who  say  "Why  bother  right  now 
when  coffee  prices  are  down?"  are  like 
the  fellow  who  saw  no  reason  to  mend 
his  roof  when  the  sun  was  shining,  be- 
cause "it  ain't  raining  now."  Of  course, 
when  it  is  raining,  the  repair  work  can- 
not be  done. 

My  bill  is  no  pat  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  coffee  Industry.  It  is 
a  minimum  safeguard,  however,  for  the 
American  consumer  in  case  we  should 
again  run  into  the  kind  of  thing  we 
experienced  in  1953-54.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  originally 
suggested  that  Congress  take  this  step, 
has  shown  absolutely  no  leadership  in 
recent  years  in  pushing  for  this  legis- 
lation, just  as  it  has  not  been  very  active 
in  most  other  areas  of  its  responsibilities. 
All  the  more  reason  then  why  we  in  the 
Congress  must  accept  the  burden  of 
leadership  on  this. 

With  current  low  inventories  of  cof- 
fee on  hand  in  this  country — the  figures 
show  inventories  dropped  more  than  100 
million  pounds,  or  29  percent,  during 
1958  to  give  us  the  lowest  yearend  stocks 
on  hand  since  the  bubble  broke  in  1954 — 
it  is  inevitable  that  every  minor  rise  in 
green  coffee  prices  will  again  be  reflected 
instantly  in  higher  prices  in  the  grocery 
stores.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  big 
roasters — according  to  the  FTC  report, 
they  price  not  on  actual  cost  of  their 
coffee  on  hand  but  on  replacement  costs. 
So  we  will  be  on  the  price-rise  merry-go- 
round  immediately  with  any  improve- 
ment in  producers'  prices  brought  about 
by  tighter  export  restrictions  or  by  cur- 
rency manipulations  in  Latin  America. 

WE   HAVE   NO  PROTECTION    AGAINST   SWCtTLATWE 
nUEGULARITIES 

If.  in  addition,  the  coffee  futures 
market  remains  vulnerable  to  all  kinds 
of  irregularities  in  trading  and  specula- 
tive practices  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  day-to-day  governmental  regulation 
such  as  we  have  for  so  many  other  com- 
modities, the  American  consumer  will 
certainly  suffer  for  it. 

And  Congress  will  be  derelict  In  pro- 
tecting the  people  who  elect  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Sure,  we  can  blame  the  executive  de- 
partment for  lack  of  leadership,  or  of 
imagination  and  energy  on  this  matter. 
But  we  already  have  enough  political 
ammunition  of  that  nature  to  carry  us 
well  through  1960.  The  point  is  that  in- 
stead of  political  ammunition  to  berate  a 
complacent  and  unimaginative  adminis- 
tration, we  need  continued  strong  lead- 
ership here  to  point  the  way  to  solu- 
tions of  problems  which  cry  for  atten- 
tion. And  trading  In  coff€'e  futures  is  one 
of  those  problems. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  soon  schedule  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  particularly  call  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  ex- 
perts who  pointed  the  way  5  years  ago 
to  one  of  the  few  means  available  to  the 
United  States  to  protect  our  consumers 
from  trading  irregularities  and  manipu- 
lated prices  on  coffee. 

The  State  Department  is  busily  seek- 
ing to  help  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omies, and  we  all  go  along  with  that 
idea.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  American 
consumer.  Five  years  ago,  the  State  De- 
partment was  completely  taken  in  by  the 
fake  reports  of  a  shortage  of  coffee  and 
in  correspondence  which  I  placed  in  the 
-Congressional  Record  in  1954,  flatly  as- 
sured me  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  the  high  price  of  coffee  because 
the  coffee  supplies  were  alarmingly  low. 

Seldom  has  an  American  Government 
agency  been  so  completely  wrong  on  its 
facts  on  a  matter  affecting  so  broadly 
the  entire  American  public. 

COFFEE    IS    OUR    BIGGEST    SINGLE     IMPORT    ITEM 

Coffee,  dollarwise.  is  the  largest  import 
commodity  coming  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  few  over  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  form  of  govern- 
mental control  to  prevent  trading  irreg- 
ularities and  manipulation  of  the  mar- 
ket.   This  is  an  intolerable  situation. 

I  salute  Latin  America  on  Pan  Ameri- 
can Week  and  on  Coffee  Day.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America  are  doing  ev- 
erything they  can  think  of  to  raise  coffee 
prices  Eis  a  means  of  raising  income  lev- 
els. There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  obtain  fair  prices  for  this  major 
crop.  But,  unless  we  pass  legislation 
such  as  I  am  introducing  today  to  place 
trading  in  coffee  futures  under  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  what  protection 
Is  there  for  our  consumers  if,  as  I  said, 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Latin 
America  for  a  great  surge  in  coffee  prices 
should  materialize? 

Considering  that  we  need  about  3  bil- 
lion pounds  of  green  coffee  a  year,  it  Is 
easy  to  see  what  each  1-cent  increase 
in  the  price  means  to  us  as  consumers. 
We  don't  want  to  hold  prices  unfairly 
low;  but  we  need  at  least  minimum  pro- 
tection to  keep  them  suddenly  in  the  fu- 
ture from  again  going  through  the  strat- 
osphere, as  they  did  in  1954,  when  the 
need  for  this  legislation  was  so  dramati- 
cally called  to  our  attention. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CREATE  A 
FREE  SOCIETY 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  Xor 
15  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  was  built  by  people  who  dared 
every  hardship  for  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  free  society.  For  generation 
after  generation,  we  opened  our  arms  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  every  land,  people  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  they  would  be  able  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  the  sanctuary  of  free- 
dom. Once  here,  they  knew  that  we 
would  never  betray  them  to  the  oppres- 
sors from  whom  they  had  escaped. 

The  upheavals  of  World  War  n  made 
it  possible  for  many  of  these  p)eople  to 
escape  the  clutches  of  communism.  Mil- 
lions of  displaced  persons  and  refugees 
found  temfKjrary  safety  behind  the  lines 
of  the  advancing  American  armies.  The 
United  States,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ple of  human  rights,  could  not  in  good 
conscience,  send  these  victims  back  to 
the  doom  that  is  communism. 

Responding  to  their  appeals  for  help, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act.  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  and 
other  laws  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
so  that  those  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  would  not  have  to  fear  that  at 
some  future  time  they  would  be  forcibly . 
returned  to  the  lands  where  terror  rules. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  them,  in  des- 
peration, managed  to  reach  the  United 
States  without  the  formalities  of  proper 
papers.  Others,  who  did  enter  through 
regular  channels,  subsequently  suffered 
mental  breakdowns  which  could  be 
traced  to  the  nightmare  of  Communist 
persecution  which  has  been  known  to 
break  the  mind  and  spirit  of  human 
beings. 

Technically,  they  were  still  aliens. 
And.  in  the  stilted  language  of  the  im- 
migration laws,  they  were  granted  the 
dubious  protection  called  "stay  of  de- 
[>ortation."  In  the  Immigration  Law  of 
1952,  it  was  stated  that: 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
withhold  dep>ortation  of  any  alien  within 
the  United  States  to  any  country  In  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  alien  would  be  subject 
to  physical  persecution  and  for  such  period 
of  time  as  he  deems  necessary  for  such 
reason. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  this 
section  because  it  was  inconceivable  that 
communism  would  ever  abandon  force 
and  terror  as  basic  policy.  But  now,  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  notified  a  number  of  Poles 
in  the  categories  I  have  referred  to,  that : 

Information  available  indicates  a  changed 
political  situation  in  Poland  necessitating 
reconsideration  of  the  aliens'  application 
for  stay  of  deportation. 

What  changed  political  situation? 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  does  not  state,  because  it  does 
not  know.  So  it  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  alien  in  this  country.  The 
aliens  are  informed  that  they  will  be 
furnished  a  further  opportunity  to  testify 
and  submit  any  available  evidence  they 
may  have,  to  support  their  claim  of  phys- 
ical persecution  if  returned  to  Poland  at 
this  time. 


This  strange  ■  about-face  in  policy  is 
fantastic,  ludicrous,  and  heartless.  It  is 
demoralizing  the  refugees,  and  is  arous- 
ing justified  resentment  among  all  fair- 
minded  Americans.  The  sincerity  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  longstanding 
reputation  of  protecting  those  who  found 
asylum  here,  is  at  stake. 

What  caused  this  switch,  which  now 
proF>oses  to  betray  the  promise  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  hand  the  victims  back  to  the 
Conmiunists.  and  to  the  terrors  of  re- 
habilitation? Is  it  part  of  the  new  and 
flexible  foreign  policy '  of  the  United 
States,  which,  in  the  name  of  expediency, 
would  conveniently  ignore  principles? 
Whatever  the  rationalization  may  be.  it 
is  both  wrong  and  cruel. 

The  American  public  will  never  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  freedom-loving  Polish 
refugees  as  instruments  of  international 
diplomacy.  The  Soviet  record  of  broken 
pledges  and  of  governing  satellite  nations 
by  puppet  regimes,  is  too  well  known  to 
permit  any  wishful  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Those  who 
rule  Poland  today  have  Polish  names, 
but  from  that  point  on.  any  similarity 
or  relationship  between  them  and  the 
Polish  people  is  a  fiction  and  a  fraud. 
The  Polish  Government  is  Communist. 
It  is  the  captive  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is 
the  enemy  of  the  Polish  people  and  their 
imperishable  devotion  to  freedom  and 
to  their  Catholic  faith.  To  forcibly  de- 
port anti-Communist  refugees  to  Com- 
munist-dominated Poland  would  betray 
their  confidence  in  us.  This  is  but  a  first 
step  in  toward  appeasement  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  recognition  of  its  domi- 
nation over  Poland  and  every  other  sat- 
ellite country. 

The  United  States  i?  being  pressured 
and  persuaded  to  participate  in  siunmlt 
conferences  to  the  dismay  of  those  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  look  to  us. 
and  our  professed  ideals,  as  their  last 
hope.  Khrushchev  wants  to  bargain  at 
the  top  leveL  In  the  expectancy  that  we 
will  weaken  and  disenagage  and  abandon 
Eastern  Europe  to  communism. 

The  American  people  must  make  it 
plain  to  the  U.S.  Government  that  they 
will  never  support  any  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple for  the  illusion  of  "peace  in  our 
time."  for  that  road  of  cowardly  com- 
promise leads  to  disaster. 

The  burden  is  on  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  prove  that  the 
political  situation  in  Commimist  Poland 
has  improved  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  safe  for  refugees.  It  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  because  it  knows  that  it 
has  no  case.  "The  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  does  not  realize  the 
consequences  of  its  ill-advised  decision. 
I  am  sure  that  it  does  not  want  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  reenslavement  of 
men  and  women  who  are  now  free.  But 
that  will  be  the  end  result  if  it  continues 
with  its  present  plans. 

I,  therefore,  ask  the  Congress  to  re- 
voke the  discretionary  and  arbitrary 
power  exercised  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  in  these  in- 
stances. The  Immigration  laws  must 
protect,  and  not  punish,  those  aliens  and 
refugees  who  are  of  good  character,  and 
who  are  definitely  anti-Communist. 

Oiu-  long  and  loyal  friendship  with  the 
Polish  people,  and  our  spiritual  kinship 
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With  them  as  fighters  for  freedom,  re- 
quire that  we  stop  this  inhuman  de- 
portation progi-am  which  is  bereft  of 
reason  and  conscience. 

We  must  welcome  instead  of  con- 
demning to  exile,  the  Polish  refugees  in 
the  United  States.  And  thereby  prove 
to  them;  to  the  captive  peoples  of 
Europe;  and  to  the  civilized  world;  that 
our  country  is  in  truth,  the  haven  for  the 
oppressed  who  believe  and  trust  in 
American  justice  and  American  comr 
passion. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon when  rollcall  No.  28  was  had,  I  was 
inadvertently  and  unavoidably  absent 
because  I  had  to  attend  the  awarding  of 
essay  prizes  at  the  Kenwood  Country 
Club  on  behalf  of  the  Civitan  Club  of 
Bethesda.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


MR.  HAROLD  LOCKHEIMER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  AddonizioI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  has  lost  a  most  able  and  de- 
voted public  servant  in  the  recent  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Harold  Lockheimer  from 
the  exacting  position  of  Director  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insur- 
ing Office  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Mr.  Lockheimer  assumed 
the  post,  which  he  held  for  3  years  and 
4  months,  at  considerable  personal  sac- 
rifice, and  now  finds  it  imperative  to  de- 
vote time  to  his  business  affairs,  prin- 
cipally his  public  relations  firm. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  Housing^^ 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lockheimer  and 
was  most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
efficiency  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  met  an  ever  increasing  workload. 
His  splendid  performance  is  refiected  by 
the  growth  in  the  volume  of  FHA  opera- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico.  During  the  fh-st 
17  years  of  the  program,  1939  through 
1955,  inclusive,  approximately  $135  mil- 
lion in  home  mortgage  loans  were  in- 
sured by  the  local  office.  By  contrast, 
$108  million  in  home  mortgage  loans 
were  insured  by  the  ofHce  during  Mr. 
Lockheimer 's  incumbency  of  3  years  and. 
4  months. 

From  those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
record,  Mr.  Lockheimer  takes  with  him. 
into  private  life  appreciation  for  a  job 
well  done  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  • 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currenpy  Committee,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
short  summary  of  the  changes  which  the 
subcommittee  agreed  upon  yesterday  in 
voting  to  report  favorably  to  the  full 
committee  S.  722.  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  Since  these  chanses  involve 
many  different  provisions  of  the  bill,  they 
were  incorporated  in  a  single  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Because 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  badly 
needed  legislation.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Members  to  have  this  in- 
formation. Chairman  Spence  has  not 
indicated  when  the  bill  will  be  brought 
before  the  full  committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

ErTECT  OF  Changes  in  S.  722  Aokeed  to  bt 
Subcommittee  No.  3 

1.  Eligibility  criteria  for  rural  areas: 
Administrator   must    designate    any   rural 

county  on  either  of  two  1954  Usta  of  counties 
with  lowest  farm  incon^es  and  levels  of  living; 
may  designate  other  counties  under  criteria 
of  original  bill. 

2.  Financing: 

Loan  funds  must  be  appropriated  ( bill  now 
allows  borrowing  such  funds  from  Treasury) . 

3.  Dollar  amounts : 


tin  millions  ordolUtrs] 


Now 

Pro- 
positi 

Plnnt  lonn?  (iii<)u.strial  areas)............. 

$100.0 
KII.O 
1011  0 
7.V0 
10.  U 
(') 
«4.5 

$7.V0 

riuiil  loons  (rural  areas) ... 

l*iil>li(;  facility  limns . .... 

I'lilillc  (m-ility  III  nuts , 

R«'truinii))t  .siil'si.stcnrc  (iiiyiueiits 

7.V0 
ftO.  0 
3.VU 
10.0 

Vut-ntioiuil  trHiiiiiii!  grants 

*l.5 

TimIiiiUiU  .vsistanif ............ 

*4.5 

Total 

380.5 

251.0 

NEW  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 
APPROVED  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr,  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


)  Nil  anioiinl  sitfclflrd. 
-  I'lT  yvat. 

4.  Public  facility  loans  and  grants: 

(a)  no  loans  or  grants  to  private  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  Interest  rate  lowered  on  loans  (from 
4  percent  to  2^  percent  under  present  con- 
ditions) . 

(c)  loan  may  cover  entire  cost  (bill  now 
limits  to  65  percent) . 

(d)  requirement  that  public  works  proj- 
ect Itself  provide  permanent  JoIjs  is  elimi- 
nated. 

(e)  loans  may  be  made  where  not  other- 
wise available  on  "equally  favorable"  terms. 
(BUI  now  says  "reasonable  terms.") 

(f)  both  loans  and  grants  must  be  con- 
sistent with  approved  overall  redevelop- 
ment program. 

(g)  loan  or  grant  Is  prohibited  for  facil- 
ity that  would  compete  with  existing  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  unless  State 
agency  finds  need. 

5.  Urban  renewal  grants: 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  new  funds 
authorized  for  total  urban  renewal  program 
may  be  used  under  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Vocational  training: 

(a)  dollar  limit  on  financial  assistance 
($1.5  million  a  year) . 

(b)  financial  assistance  must  be  chan- 
neled through  State  board  for  vocational 
education. 

(c)  authority  for  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
issue  vocational  training  regulations  Jointly 
with  AdmiiUstrator  Is  eliminated. 


7.  Records  and  audit: 

Reciplenu  of  plant  loans  or  public  facility 
loans  or  grants  must  keep  records,  submit 
to  OAO  audit. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  POLICY  OP  TIGHT 
MONEY  AND  HIGH  INTEREST 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman)  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day President  Eisenhower  renewed  his 
campaign  against  what  he  calls  inflation. 
According  to  the  front  page  stories  in 
the  newspapers  yesterday,  the  President 
made  a  speech  on  Monday  to  the  Adver- 
tising Council,  which  is  reported  to  be 
made  up  of  top  executives  of  advertising 
and  communication  firms,  such  as  the 
Madison  Avenue  outfits,  the  broadcast- 
ing networks,  the  big  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  so  on.  The  President 
congratulated  the  advertising  and  com- 
munications industries  for  the  sound 
dollar  campaign  which  they  have  been 
carrying  on,  and  promised  to  renew  his 
fight  against  the  so-called  Infiation. 

The  President's  speech  recognized  that 
inflation  is  in  the  realm  of  the  futuie, 
if  not  in  the  realm  of  imagination.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  price  indexes  have 
been  stable  for  many  months.  Neverthe- 
less, he  declared  that  since  there  is  no 
present  infiation,  'This  is  exactly  the 
time  to  think  about  the  inflation." 

I  believe  we  may  safely  assume  that 
this  renewed  campaign  against  inflation 
means  the  country  will  have  more  tight 
money  and  high  interest  and  more  price 
increases — plus,  of  course,  continuing 
opposition  to  all  legislation  aimed  at 
putting  the  unemployed  back  to  work 
and  putting  the  economy  back  on  the 
road  to  growth.  Tight  money  and  high 
interest  have  been  the  tools  used  in  the 
administration's  past  campaigns  against 
inflation,  and  I  see  no  indication  that  the 
tools  will  be  changed.  Nor  can  I  imagine 
any  tools  that  could  be  so  agreeable  to 
the  Wall  Street  bankers  and  money 
manipulators. 

If  the  new  campaign  against  Inflation 
means  what  it  has  meant  in  the  past,  it 
will  mean  still  more  proflts  for  the  big 
bankers  and  money  lenders,  and  still 
more  interest  burdens  on  the  general 
public.  It  will  mean  that  the  stock- 
market  will  be  on  its  way  up  again.  It 
will  mean  that  the  national  stockbrokers 
will  bring  still  more  suckers  Into  the 
market,  selling  them  stocks  whose  divi- 
dend yields  are  less  than  the  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds.  And  it  will 
mean  that  the  big  boys  in  the  market  will 
make  still  more  millions — taxable  only  as 
capital  gains. 

Actually  the  Government  authorities 
who  decide  the  money  and  credit  policies 
of  this  Nation  have  already  put  the 
country  back  in  a  condition  of  tight 
money  and  high  interest.    Why? 
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Let  us  examine  the  argimients  which 
have  been  made  for  the  tight-money  and 
high-interest  rate  policies.  Let  us  take 
up  the  arguments  in  a  systematic  way 
and  see  whether  the  cold  facts  actually 
.support  the  arguments.  Let  us  examine 
the.se  questions: 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  high  interest  rates 
needed  to  encourage  more  savings? 

What  is  the  evidence  that  high  inter- 
est rates  do  in  fact  encourage  savings? 
Have  individuals  saved  larger  percent- 
ages of  their  incomes  when  interest  rates 
were  high  than  when  interest  rates  were 
low? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  Treasury's 
difficulty  in  selling  securities  to  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  who  have  sav- 
ings to  mvest?  Is  the  Treasury  asking 
the  public  to  carry  a  heavier  load  of 
Federal  securities  than  in  the  past?  Has 
a  kind  of  saturation  point  been  reached 
beyond  which  investors  will  not  absorb 
more  Federal  securities  except  at  higher 
interest  rates? 

Has  the  demand  for  investment  funds 
from  all  sources,  including  demands 
from  abroad,  placed  increasing  require- 
ments on  our  economy  for  savings? 

Has  the  recent  progress  toward  busi- 
ness recovery  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  credit  which  is  likely  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  savings  and  thus  bring 
about  an  inflationary  excesc  of  bank- 
created  money? 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  evidence 
on  these  questions  and  then  take  up 
Uiese  additional  questions:  How  much 
nave  the  recent  increases  in  interest 
rates  added  to  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
Federal  debt?  How  do  these  increased 
costs  affect  the  prospects  for  reducing 
the  Federal  debt? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  us  have  been 
sold  some  unsupportable  answers.  The 
fact  is,  I  think,  that  many  of  us  have 
been  inclined  to  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  high  interest  rates  which  have 
been  imposed  on  the  covmtry  over  most 
of  these  past  5  or  6  years  have  actually 
had  some  justification  in  what  seems 
offhand  to  be  a  new  and  larger  demand 
for  savings  than  has  been  encountered 
in  previous  years.  True,  in  several  re- 
cent years  business  investment  has  been 
at  unprecedentedly  high  levels.  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  in- 
creasing their  outlays  for  local  improve- 
ments and  issuing  larger  amounts  of 
debt  obligations.  Finally,  the  Federal 
debt  has  hit  an  all-time  high— $285  bil- 
lion. And,  as  we  know,  the  Treasury 
has  a  problem  of  financing  this  year's 
deficit  of  about  $13  billion,  in  addition 
to  which  it  will  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  refunding  within  the  next  12 
months  about  $70  bUlion  of  the  already 
existing  debt,  not  counting  refunding  of 
savings  bonds  and  new  issues  of  Treasury 
bills. 

But  let  us  see  whether  or  not  the 
problem  really  is  bigger  than  in  the 
past.  To  find  the  answers  to  most  of 
the  questions  I  have  posed,  we  can  turn 
to  the  factual  record  of  the  past  several 
years  and  see  what  the  results  have  been. 
Since  the  Treasury-Federal  Reserve  ac- 
cord  was   reached    in   early    1951,    the 


money  managers  have,  in  general,  been 
on  a  program  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates — that  is  true.  Yet  there 
have  been  several  times  when  the  money 
managers  thought  they  had  overdone  the 
tight-money  policy  and  instituted  periods 
of  easy  money  and  relatively  low  interest 
rates.  In  fact,  these  policy  changes  have 
covered  some  wide  extremes,  and  interest 
rates  in  these  years  have  undergone 
extremely  wide  variations. 

THE    PAST    SAVINGS    IN    MONETARY    PLOICT 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  refresh 
the  Members'  memories  concerning  the 
times  when  new  credit  policies  have  been 
instituted  and  temporarily  reversed. 

The  first  period  of  tight  money  was 
instituted  simultaneously  with  this  ad- 
ministration s  taking  office  in  1953.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  had  aheady 
begun  to  tighten  credit  in  November 
and  December  of  1952,  before  the  ad- 
ministration took  office.  Then  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1953.  the  administration  insti- 
tuted its  tight  money  policy  officially. 
Its  first  issue  of  bonds — the  notorious 
Z\\  percent  bonds  issued  in  February — 
was  at  an  interest  rate  considerably 
above  rates  then  prevailing  in  the  mar- 
ket, this  incident  both  influenced  the 
upward  trend  of  interest  rates  and  con- 
flrmed  investors'  beliefs  that  the  admin- 
istration intended  to  pursue  the  tight- 
money  policy  which  it  had  been  pro- 
claiming. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  mark  the 
changes  in  credit  policies  which  have 
taken  place  since  is  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  rates  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills.  It 
is  in  these  bills  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's Open  Market  Committee  trades, 
and  it  is  principally  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  its  portfolio  of  these  bills 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  increases  or 
decreases  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  in  the  banking  system.  In  other 
words,  the  going  rate  on  Treasury  bills 
is  generally  accepted  to  be  the  most  di- 
rect and  sensitive  index  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  current  credit  jaolicy. 

The  rate  on  Treasury  bills,  which  had 
averaged  1.8  percent  in  1952,  was  driven 
up  to  almost  2\\  percent  by  May  of  1953. 
By  late  summer  of  1953.  however,  busi- 
ness started  on  a  rapid  decline  and 
there  was  much  feeling  in  the^*dminis- 
tration,  in  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  program  of  tighten- 
ing credit  had  gone  too  far  and  too  fast. 
So  in  the  late  sunmier  of  1953,  the 
monetary  authorities  began  loosening 
credit,  and  they  made  credit  progres- 
sively easier  until  the  rate  on  Treasury 
bills  fell  to  about  two-thirds  of  1  percent 
by  June  of  1954.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  money  managers  began  tightening 
credit  again,  and  by  the  third  quarter  of 

1955  money  was  tighter  even  than  at 
mid-1953. 

Thereafter  the  monetary  authorities 
continued  to  increase  the  squeeze.  There 
were  two  brief  reprieves  in  1956;  but,  on 
the  whole,  money  was  much  tighter  in 

1956  than  it  had  been  in  the  flrst  quar- 
ter of  1953.  The  bill  rate  for  that  year 
averaged  about  2.7  percent.     Then  in 

1957  the  brakes  were  applied  progres- 
sively harder  up  to  mid-November  of 


that  year.  The  average  bill  rate  for 
1957  was  3.3  percent. 

By  late  1957  the  great  business  reces- 
sion was  then  upon  us.  So.  beginning 
early  in  1958  the  monetary  authorities 
began  loosening  credit.  The  Treasury 
bill  rate  dropped  to  2.6  percent  in  Janu- 
ary, and  continued  down  to  about  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  by  June  of  that  year. . 

Then,  beginning  last  July  credit  began 
to  be  tightened  again,  and  by  December 
the  bill  rate  had  been  brought  up  to  2.8 
percent.  Furthermore,  since  that  time 
our  money  managers  have  taken  action 
which  indicates  they  intend  to  continue 
the  new  credit  squeeze  for  some  time, 
and  even  increase  it.  Early  last  month 
the  Federal  Reserve  raised  its  discount 
rate  from  2V2  percent  to  3  percent,  and, 
simultaneously,  the  rate  on  Treasury 
bills  jumped  to  above  3  percent  and  has 
ranged  between  2.7  percent  and  2.9  per- 
cent in  the  weeks  since. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  in  brief. 

DO    HIGH   INTEREST  RATES    ENCOtniACE   SAVINGS* 

Many  of  the  official  pronouncements 
made  in  support  of  high  interest  rates 
have  been,  of  course,  that  high  interest 
rates  encourage  people  to  save  more. 
Chairman  Martin  has  often  put  it  this 
way:  "Interest  is  a  wage  to  the  savers 
as  well  as  a  cost  to  the  borrower." 

But  if  high  interest  rates  actually  do 
cause  individuals  to  save  more,  we  would 
expect  to  find  some  indication  of  this  in 
the  record.  We  would  expect  that  peo- 
ple would  have  saved  larger  percentages 
of  their  personal  disposable  income  in 
years  when  interest  rates  were  high  than 
in  years  when  interest  rates  were  low. 
Personal  disposable  income  is,  of  course, 
personal  income  less  taxes,  which  is  the 
total  income  that  individuals  may  use 
for  both  spending  and  saving. 

As  I  have  indicated,  interest  rates  have 
varied  widely  between  the  years  1951  and 
1958.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  percent- 
age of  disposable  incomes  which  indi- 
viduals saved  in  these  years  varied  within 
a  rather  narrow  range,  and  furthermore, 
the  highest  percentages  of  savings  were 
made  in  years  when  interest  rates  were 
lowest. 

Table  1,  which  I  will  insert  at  this 
point,  shows  the  percentage  of  disposable 
personal  income  saved  in  each  of  the 
years  1951  through  1958.  And  for  com- 
parative purposes  the  table  also  shows 
the  average  market  yield  on  91 -day 
Treasury  bills;  the  average  market  yield 
on  taxable  U.S.  Government  bonds;  and 
the  average  market  yield  on  prime  com- 
mercial paper.  It  shows  no  correlation 
that  I  can  discover  between  interest 
rates  said  the  percentage  of  incomes  that 
have  been  saved. 

Here  are  a  few  comparisons.  In  the 
whole  range  of  years  individuals  saved 
the  lowest  percentage  of  their  disposable 
incomes  in  1955,  when  only  6.4  percent 
was  saved;  and  they  saved  the  highest 
percentages  in  1952  and  1953,  when  7.9 
percent  was  saved.  In  the  2  years  of 
highest  savings,  interest  rates  were  rela- 
tively low.  For  example,  the  yield  on 
Treasury  bills  averaged  1.77  percent  in 
1952,  and  1.93  percent  in  1953.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  year  when  interest 
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rates  were  highest,  1957,  individuals 
saved  one  of  the  smallest  percentages  of 
their  incomes — 6.8  percent.  And  to  con- 
tinue the  contrast.  Individuals  saved  a 
somewhat  lesser  portion  of  their  income 
for  1958,  when  the  average  yield  on 
Treasury  bills  was  at  1.84  percent,  than 
in  1957,  when  the  yield  was  3.27  percent. 
Now  for  purposes  of  comparison 
here,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  call 
attention  to  an  interest  rate  which  is 
more  widely  available  to  individuals  on 
the  form  of  savings  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  make.  For  example,  we  might 
compare  prevailing  rates  being  paid  by 
the  banks  on  time  deposits.  However,  no 
statistics  on  the  actual  rates  paid  on 
time  deposits  are  available,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  sets  the  max- 
imum rate  by  regulation,  has  changed 
this  maximum  only  once  in  this  period  of 
years  when  it  was  running  interest  rates 
up  and  down  elsewhere. 
Takjc  1. — Rate  of  peraoual  savings  compared 
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The  Interest  rates  which  we  have 
compared,  however,  are  fair  Indications 
of  rates  available  to  Individuals  on  their 
savings.  As  for  the  3 -month  Treasury 
biUs.  individuals  can  and  do  invest  in 
these,  although  such  investments  must 
be  made  in  an  amount  of  no  less  than 
$1,000,  and  in  multiples  of  $1,000. 

Table  2  will  throw  additional  light  on 
this  subject.  It  shows  the  percentage 
ch&nge  in  interest  rates  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  and  the  percentage  change  in 
the  rate  of  personal  savings  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  As  often  as  not  when 
interest  rates  went  up.  the  rate  of  sav- 
ings went  down.  To  cite  two  examples: 
Between  1954  and  1955  the  average  yield 
on  91-day  Ti-eswury  bills  jumped  by  84 
percent,  but  the  rate  of  savings  dropped 
12  percent;  between  1956  and  1957  the 
bill  rate  Jumped  23  percent,  but  the  sav- 
ings rat©  went  down  6  percent. 

Individuals  do  Invest  in  91 -day  Treas- 
ury bills,  however,  as  well  as  do  banlcs, 
other  financial  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial corporations.  And  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds  are,  of  course,  quite  com- 
monly available  for  individual  invest- 
ment. 

Table  2  wiU  throw  additional  light  on 
this  subject.     It  shows  the  percentage 


change  in  interest  rates  from  one  year  to 
the  next  and  the  percentage  change  in 
the  rate  of  personal  savings  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Let  me  call  attention 
to  what  the  table  shows: 

From  1951  to  1952  the  bill  rate  went  up 
14  percent,  and  the  bond  rate  went  up  4 
percent,  but  the  ratio  of  personal  sav- 
ings went  up  only  1  percent. 

Then  in  1953,  the  bill  rate  went  up  an- 
other 9  percent,  and  the  bond  rate  went 
up  another  10  percent.  But  the  percent- 
age of  personal  inconaes  which  was  saved 
went  up  not  one  iota. 

In  the  easy  credit  period  of  1954.  the 
average  bill  rate  dropijed  51  percent  and 
the  bond  rate  dropped  13  percent.  And 
in  this  year,  whether  because  of  the  re- 
cession or  because  of  the  drop  in  Interest 
rates,  individuals  saved  8  percent  less  of 
their  incomes  than  in  the  previous  year. 

But  then  look  at  what  happened  in 
1955.  The  bill  rate  went  up  84  perceftt. 
and  the  bond  rate  went  up  11  percent, 
but  the  rate  of  individual  savings  went 
down  again  by  12  percent. 

In  1956,  the  bill  rate  went  up  another 
52  percent,  and  the  bond  rate  went  up 
another  8  percent,  and  this  time  indi- 
vidual savings  also  went  up — by  12  per- 
cent. 

But  in  1957  the  bill  rate  went  up  an- 
other 23  percent,  and  the  bond  rate  went 
up  another  13  percent,  and  this  time  the 
savings  rate  dropped  by  6  percent. 

Then  last  year  the  bill  rate  dropped  44 
percent  and  the  bond  rate  12  percent. 
and  the  individual  savings  rate  went 
down  again  by  6  percent. 

In  none  of  these  yeai-s  was  the  magni- 
tude of  the  change  in  the  savings  rate 
in  any  way  related  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  changes  in  Interest  rates.  In  fact,  in 
3  of  the  7  years  the  savings  rate  changed 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  quite  large 
changes  in  interest  rates ;  and  in  one  of 
the  7  years  the  savings  rate  changed  not 
at  all  despite  large  increases  in  interest 
rates. 


Tak.c  3. — Changes  in  interest  rates  compared 
with  changes  in  rate  of  personal  savings 
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In  short,  the  record  of  the  past  7  years 
does  not  support  the  contention  that  In- 
dividuals save  more  of  their  income 
when  Interest  rates  are  high.  The  rate 
of  savings  has  varied  somewhat  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  available  evidence 
suggests  that  when  interest  rates  are  in- 
creased individuals  are  as  likely  to  save  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  incomes  aa 
a  lai'ger  percentage. 

ARK  THE  AMERICAN  PSOPLI  CARRTtNO  TH* 
LAROKST  mCRAL  DEBT  IN  HISTORTt 

One  of  our  questions  is,  of  course, 
whether  the  Federal  debt  has  mounted 
to  the  point  that  the  American  people 


simply  cannot  carry  a  larger  debt  with- 
out some  encouragement  in  the  form  of 
greatly  increased  interest  payments. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1957  and  1958  on  a 
per  capita  basis  the  gross  public  debt, 
including  securities  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  was  the  lowest  of 
any  years  since  1944.  At  the  end  of  1958 
the  per  capita  debt  was  $1,588:  in  1954 
it  was  $1,671;  in  1952  it  was  $1,650;  and 
in  1948  it  was  $1,721. 

So  we  cannot  say  that  increased  In- 
terest rates  are  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  are  now  carrying 
a  greater  Federal  debt  than  before. 
Considering  the  population  increase, 
they  are  carrying  a  smaller  Federal  debt 
than  at  any  time  in  the  years  1045 
through  1952  when  interest  rates  were 
relatively  low. 

I  will  insert  here  table  3  which  shows 
the  per  capita  debt  at  the  end  of  each 
flscal  yeai-  from  1939  to  1958 : 

Table   8.^-Cros«   Federal  debt  •   per  capita.* 
J»39  St 

June  30: 

1039 $350.  63 

1940 3«7. oe 

1941 - 414.  86 

1942 571.  02 

1943 1.  029  82 

1944 _ —      1,464.  17 

1945 -      1.  861.  70 

1946 1.  908  79 

1947 — 1 1.  792.  87 

1948 1.721.21 

1949 -      1.  894.  93 

1950 1.  896.  81 

1961 1,  853.  61 

1982 -      1.  850  35 

1963 1.  667  06 

1954 1.670   64 

1966 > — .—      1.  880.  42 

1958 1.  622  38 

1957 -      1.  680  54 

1958 -  •1.888.  18 

*  Includes  obUgatloni  guaranteed   by   tha 

U.S.  Government. 
°  BaBed  on  Bureau  of  the  Censiu  estimated 

population  for  continental  United  States. 
■  Subject  to  reTlslon. 
Source:   Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treaaury,  1968. 

HAS    THE   DniANB  FOB   PBIVATI   SAVUfOS 

XMCRBABSO.* 

Now.  of  course,  to  appraise  the  impact 
on  savings  of  increases  In  the  Federal 
debt,  we  caimot  stop  with  looking  at  the 
Federal  debt  alone.  We  must  also  con- 
sider what  the  total  demand  for  invest- 
ment funds  in  the  United  States  has 
been.  As  we  know,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral recent  years,  prior  to  1958.  when 
business  investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  was  at  record  levels.  The 
State  and  local  governments  have  been 
issuing  large  amounts  of  bonds  to  finance 
public  improvements.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand 
from  abroad  for  investment  funds  which 
has  been  met  in  part  by  private  investors 
in  the  United  States  and  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Demand  for  investment 
funds  from  all  these  sources  makes  up 
the  picture  of  the  total  demand  made  on 
savings  in  United  States  and  upon  the 
commercial  banks  for  newly  created 
money,  to  the  extent  that  savings  do  not 
meet  the  demand.  Financing  a  Federal 
deficit  makes  a  demand  on  savings  in 
competition  with  business  demands  for 
investment  funds.  And  net  foreign  in- 
vestment—that is,  the  amount  of  foreign 
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loans  or  investments  made  in  any  year 
in  excess  of  repayments  from  abroad — is 
money  which  must  be  raised  in  competi- 
tion with  domestic  business,  and  in  com- 
petition with  the  fund-raising  efforts  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  surplu.s  in  the 
Federal  budget  makes  funds  available  for 
investment  elsewhere.  And  so.  too,  does 
a  net  surplus  in  the  budgets  of  all  the 
State  and  local  governments  taken  to- 
gether. 

So  to  find  the  net  demand  for  .savinR.s 
in  any  1  year  we  might  proceed  as 
follows: 

First.  We  take  the  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment.  This  includes  the  to- 
tal amoimt  of  money  spent  by  business 
and  agriculture  for  productive  plant  and 
equipment.  It  include.s  all  private  con- 
struction, including  residential  construc- 
tion, and  it  includes  changes  in  business 
inventories.  It  is  called  "gross"  private 
Investment  because  it  is  the  total 
amount  of  money  invested  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  without  respect  to  the 
question  of  how  much  the  plant  and 
equipment  previously  in  place  may  have 
depreciated. 

Second.  We  add  to  the  gross  private 
domestic  investment  the  net  amount  of 
U.S.  funds  invested  abroad.  Or,  if  the 
Investment  funds  returned  from  foreign 
countries  are  greater  than  the  new  for- 
eign investments,  we  subtract  the  differ- 
ence. 

Finally,  we  add  the  total  net  govern- 
ment deficit  in  the  year,  taking  account 
of  the  combined  spending  and  the  com- 
bined incomes  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  Or.  if  all  govern- 
ments combined  have  a  surplus,  we  sub- 
tract the  amomit  of  the  surplus. 

Table  4. — Demand  for  priiate  sai'ings  a.«  re- 
lated to  gross  national  product,  1951-5$ 
[DolUr  aniuuiitk  In  biUlofuj 
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I'.IW 
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m  ft 

as 

1.7 

A3.  3 

•■,7. 1 

lft.1 

IW.7 

15.2 

!•.•.•.<< 

437.7 

&i.O 

-10.0 

(<3.6 

14.5 

Sourer:  Pompntod  frum  dutu  a  Economic  Report  o/ 
thr  l'rr^l<lent.  IVAt,  pp.  I31i,  l.*?. 

The  result  gives  us  the  total  demand 
for  private  savings  in  tlie  United  States 
within  the  particular  year,  though,  of 
course,  to  the  extent  th&t  this  demand  is 
not  met  by  savings  it  is  met  by  increases 
in  bank-created  money. 

I  would  like  now  to  in\  ite  the  Members' 
attention  to  table  4,  which  sets  out  the 
total  demand  for  private  savings,  com- 
puted in  the  manner  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed, for  the  years  1951  through  1958. 
Here  we  may  see  that  the  demand  for 
private  savings  was  $50.5  billion  In  1951, 
that  it  Increased  almost  steadily — except 
for   the   recession   year    1954— until    it 


reached  a  total  of  $67.1  billion  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1957.  Last  year,  with  the 
slump  in  business,  the  figure  dropped 
back  to  $63.6  billion;  yet  this  was  consid- 
erably more  than  had  gone  into  invest- 
ment in  any  year  prior  to  1957. 

The  question  is,  however,  have  these 
Increases  in  the  demand  for  investment 
funds  been  any  larger  than  the  increases 
in  our  economy?  Considering  the  in- 
creased output  of  our  economy  available 
for  both  consumption  and  investment, 
have  the  demands  for  investment  funds 
increased  disproportionately?  Actually, 
no. 

In  fact,  the  percentase  of  our  gross 
national  product  which  has  gone  into 
investment,  and  into  financing  Govern- 
ment deficits,  has  been  remarkably  stable 
throughout  these  years.  Last  year,  dur- 
ing tlie  recession,  the  total  demand  for 
private  savings  dropped  to  14.5  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  but  in 
the  previous  7  years  the  total  demand  for 
private  savings  had  ranged  from  15.1  per- 
cent to  15.4  percent.  Furthermore,  the 
largest  percentages  of  the  gross  national 
product  going  into  investment  and  fi- 
nancing Government  deficits  were  in  the 
years  1951  and  1952.  when  interest  rates 
were  lowest. 

In  other  words,  these  data  suggest  that 
all  of  the  talk  of  recent  years  about  rais- 
ing interest  rates  to  stimulate  savings 
which  were  said  to  be  needed  to  meet  an 
imprecedented  investment  boom  has 
been  nonsense.  Financing  the  unprece- 
dented investment  boom,  plus  the  deficits 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
plus  investments  abroad,  has  required  no 
greater  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  than  in  1951  or  1952.  but  ac- 
tually a  slightly  less  F>ercentage. 

And  by  the  same  token,  all  of  the  talk 
we  have  heard  about  squeezing  ci-edit 
and  raising  interest  rates  to  prevent  a 
runaway  investment  boom  has  also  been 
nonsense.  In  none  of  the  recent  years 
has  the  runaway  Investment  boom  taken 
quite  as  high  a  proportion  of  our  gross 
national  product  as  did  the  investment 
boom  of  1951  and  1952.  Furthermore, 
the  increases  in  the  general  price  level 
accompanying  the  investment  boom  of 
1951  and  1952  were  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  price  increases  which  have  accom- 
panied the  tight-money  and  high-inter- 
est policies  imposed  for  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  trying  to  dampen  the  invest- 
ment booms  of  the  more  recent  years. 

Where  then  is  the  evidence  that  this 
country  was  suffering  from  a  runaway 
investment  boom  in  1956  and  1957?  It 
was  this  alleged  boom  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  said  had  to  be  damp- 
ened. It  was  this  alleged  boom  that 
these  people  have  cited  to  justify  the 
big  credit  squeeze  of  those  years. 

Where  also  is  the  evidence  that  Invest- 
ment in  those  years  was  outrunning 
savings  and  was  thus  causing  the  banks 
to  create  money?  Such  evidence  is  hard 
to  find.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  evidence 
that  what  actually  happened  is  tills — 
as  the  money  managers  raised  inter- 
est rates  to  higher  and  higher  levels, 
business  firms  more  and  more  shifted 
their  long-term  credit  needs  away  from 
the  bond  market,  temporarily,  and  to  the 
commercial  banks,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  contract  for  long-term  financing 


while  bond  rates  were  at  fantastically 
high  levels.  In  short,  it  was  the  high 
interest  rates  that  were  causing  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  bank 
credit,  which  is,  of  course,  met  by  m- 
creases  in  the  money  supply.  In  other 
words,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  high  interest  rates 
which  the  money  managers  imposed  not 
only  failed  to  stimulate  savings,  but  they 
caused  the  demand  for  bank-created 
money,  which  was  what  the  money  man- 
agers claimed  they  were  trying  to  Check. 

HOW  BIG  IS  THE  NEW  DEMAND  FOB  BANK  tOANS? 

Let  US  consider  next  whether  the 
money  managers'  new  tight  money  pol- 
icy is  justified  by  any  increasing  demand 
for  bank  loans. 

The  usual  reasons  which  the  money 
managers  give  for  tightemng  money  is, 
of  course,  that  demand  fpr  borrowed 
money  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  savings 
that  the  commercial  banks  are  called 
upon  to  create  great  quantities  of  new 
money  to  meet  the  demand.  And  too 
great  an  increase  in  the  money  supply  is, 
they  say.  inflationary. 

Any  and  all  increases  in  the  money 
supply  are  not.  of  course,  argued  to  be 
inflationary.  On  the  contrary  the  whole 
justification  for  the  fractional  reserve 
system  on  which  the  commercial  banks 
operate  is  to  have  an  elastic  money  sup- 
ply, permitting  expansions  to  meet  in- 
creased needs  fox*  commercial  credit. 

Where  then  i^  the  great  resurgence  of 
demand  for  borrowed  funds,  and  for 
bank  loans  particularly,  which  justifies 
the  money  managers  putting  on  an- 
other credit /squeeze  at  this  time  and 
raising  short-tenn  money  rates  from  2  Va 
to  3  percent? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Monday, 
March  23,  stated  it  this  way: 

A  special  feature  of  the  business  recovery 
of  the  past  11  months  has  been  its  slight 
influence  on  demands  for  borrowed  money 
and  on  the  interest  rates  charged  for  such 
borrow;{ngs.  Furthermore,  this  special  con- 
ditlon^  as  of  now.  seems  likely  to  last  for 
a  good  many  months. 

Then  in  support  of  this  observation, 
this  report  continued : 

In  New  York  City  commercial  and  indus- 
trial loans  show  no  stronger  trends  than  dur- 
ing the   1957-58  recession  of  a  year  ago. 

And  I  might  add  that  up  until  April  1 
demand  for  commercial  and  industrial 
loans  all  over  the  country  was  only  im- 
perceptibly larger  than  at  the  depth  of 
the  recession  last  year.  On  April  1  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  loans  of  mem- 
ber banks  that  report  weekly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  were  $30.6  billion,  as  com- 
pared to  $30.4  billion  on  April  2  of  last 
year.  Puithermore,  these  loans  had  de- 
clined by  $208  million  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

Certainly  then  the  return  to  a  policy 
of  tight  money  and  high  interest  at  this 
time  becomes  more  and  more  puzzling. 
The  country  is  still  in  a  recession  with 
1  out  of  every  16  people  looking  for  a 
Job  and  unable  to  find  a  Job.  The  de- 
mand for  bank  loans — and  in  fact  for  all 
credit — continues  almost  at  the  level  of 
the  worst  period  of  the  recession.  Yet 
credit  is  tightened  and  interest  rates 
are  raised. 
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HOW     MUCH     WILL     THE     NEW     HIGH     1NTE««BT 
KATES    COST   TAXPAYERS? 

We  come  now  to  a  matter  which  af- 
fects the  pocketbook  of  every  family. 
The  interest-bearing  Federal  debt  which 
was  outstanding  at  the  end  of  February 
would  have  cost  $7.9  billion  each  year  in 
interest  charges,  even  If  the  interest 
rates  had  not  been  raised  since  that 
time,  and  even  if  we  were  not  faced  by 
an  additional  debt  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  interest  cost  of  $7.9  billion 
Is  greater  than  the  entire  Federal  budget 
of  1938.    It  is  no  small  Item. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  average  In- 
terest rate  on  the  Federal  debt  has  been 
Increased  and  what  this  means  in  actual 
costs  of  carrying  the  debt.  What  Is  the 
real  interest  rate? 

When  word  gets  around  that  the 
Treasury  is  issuing  long-term  bonds  at 
3'/2  or  4  percent,  many  people  assume 
that  this  Is  the  rate  on  the  whole  Fed- 
eral debt.  Actually,  however,  the  rate 
on  the  whole  debt  is  much  lower  for 
two  reasons.  First,  a  large  part  of  the 
debt  outstanding  at  any  one  time  is  in 
very  short-term  securities,  such  as  the 
91-day  Treasury  bills.  And.  of  course, 
short-term  securities  can  be  sold  in  the 
market  at  much  lower  rates  than  would 
be  required  to  sell  long-term  securities. 
For  example,  of  all  the  interest-bearing 
debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
about  11  percent  was  in  Treasury  bills. 
mostly  Lssued  with  a  3-month  maturity 
date.  Another  13  percent  of  the  debt 
was  in  certificates  which  represent  bor- 
rowings of  1  year  or  less. 

A  second  reason  why  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  all  of  the  Federal  debt  is 
lower  than  private  bond  rates — or  has 
been  In  recent  years — is.  of  course,  that 
some  of  the  securitie.s  which  were  issued 
at  more  reasonable  rates  are  still  out- 
standing. Some  of  the  older  debt  issued 
at  these  lower  rates  is  almost  constantly 
coming  due  and  being  refunded  at  high- 
er rates.  When  market  rates  are  being 
pushed  up  there  is  always  some  lag  be- 
fore the  rates  which  the  Treasury  ac- 
tually pays  catch  up. 

Since  1942,  the  computed  average  In- 
terest rate  on  all  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  1.929 
percent  in  1944  to  a  high  of  2.730  percent 
in  1957.  Last  year,  1958,  the  average 
was  2.638  percent.  These  figures  are  all 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  I  will  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  point  a  table  showing 
these  rates  for  each  year  since  1942. 

Here  then  are  some  comparisons  on 
what  increasing  interest  rates  have  cost 
In  dollars  and  what  this  policy  is  likely 
to  cost  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Federal  Ctovernment  is  now  faced 
with  a  debt  of  at  least  $285  billion.  At 
the  end  of  February  this  year,  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  on  the  interest-bearing 
debt  then  outstanding  was  2.781  percent. 
At  the  high  interest  already  achieved  by 
Pebruai-y — before  the  Federal  Reserve 
boosted  them  again  in  March — a  Fed- 
eral debt  of  $285  billion  would  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  $7.9  billion  a  year  in  in- 
terest charges.  This  was  $700  million 
more  each  year  than  it  would  have  cost 
to  carry  the  same  debt  if  interest  rates 
had  been  left  where  they  were  only  last 


August.    At  that  time  the  average  rate 
on  the  whole  debt  was  2.534  percent. 

It  Is  $1.3  billion  more  each  year  than 
It  would  have  cost  to  carry  a  debt  of  the 
same  size  if  interest  rates  had  been  left 
at  their  1952  levels.  It  is  about  five 
times  the  amount  of  money  provided  in 
the  area  redevelopment  bill  which  the 
President  vetoed  last  year  because  the 
administration  thought  the  country 
could  not  afford  the  money  to  make 
loans  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  needed  local  facilities. 

It  Is  $2.4  billion  more  each  year  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  carry  the  same  debt 
of  $285  billion  if  interest  rates  had  been 
left  at  their  1946  levels.  This  would 
build  48  one-million-dollar  schools  In 
each  of  the  50  States  each  year  or  a  total 
of  2,800  such  schools  each  year. 

Yet  these  comparisons  do  not  take 
account  of  the  increased  costs  yet  to  be 
reflected  by  the  latest  boost  made  in 
March.  We  can,  however,  make  some 
reasonable  estimates  of  these  new  costs, 
on  the  basis  of  the  increased  rate  which 
has  already  been  reflected  in  short-term 
Treasury  bills. 

The  yield  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills 
changes  much  more  quickly  than  long- 
term  rates.  In  fact,  the  rate  on  these 
bills  may  show,  for  a  quite  brief  period, 
a  rise  or  fall  which  is  never  reflected  in 
long-term  bond  rates.  But  over  the 
lonR  run  all  interest  rates — short-term 
and  long-term— tend  to  rise  or  fall  pro- 
portionately. 

The  average  rate  at  which  new  91 -day 
Treasury  bills  were  issued  in  1958  was 
1.839  percent.  If  we  assume  that  in  the 
future  the  bill  rate  will  average  3  per- 
cent in  line  with  the  3.062  percent 
reached  on  March  14  and  in  line  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  3  percent  discount 
rate,  this  will  mean  a  bill  rate  63  percent 
higher  than  the  average  for  1958. 

And  ultimately  we  can  expect  that  the 
averaKe  interest  rate  on  the  Federal  debt 
will  rise  63  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
average  rate  on  the  whole  debt  In  1958. 
which  was  2.638  percent,  will  go  up  to 
4.300  percent.  This  will  mean  that  a 
Federal  debt  of  $285  billion  will  then  cost 
the  taxpayers  $12.3  billion  each  year,  in- 
stead of  the  $7.5  billion  this  debt  would 
have  cost  at  the  191)8  rates,  and  the  $6.6 
billion  it  would  have  cost  at  the  1952 
rates.  In  other  words,  we  are  presently 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  paying 
almost  twice  as  much  to  carry  the  Fed- 
eral debt  as  we  would  have  paid  to  carry 
the  same  debt  if  interest  rates  had  been 
left  at  their  1952  levels. 

Yet  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  debt 
per  capita  is  less  than  it  was  In  1952  and 
the  total  demand  for  investment  funds 
from  all  sources  is  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  national  income  than  It  was  in 
1952. 

Why?  We  all  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
this  question.  Does  this  show  good 
management  of  our  Government's  af- 
fairs? Or  does  it  .show  very  bad  man- 
agement of  the  Interests  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

At  this  point  I  will  Insert  table  5  which 
shows  the  amount  of  the  interest-bear- 
ing Federal  debt  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  each  year  since  1942,  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  on  this  debt,  and 


the  computed  annual  interest  cost  on 

this  debt: 

Table  b.— Public  debt  and  VS.  Government- 
guaranteed  securities — Computed  annual 
interest  rates  and  interett  charge;  1942 
through  Februarjf  1959 
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3.  mi 
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7..V«i 
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371,  tWH 
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3.B7V 

7..W3 

\iiiil 

.M«>    

7,»V 

374.  I3n 

znM 

7.3M 

Jniit' 

374. 7W 

'I  Km 

7.34H 

Julv    

374,  (til 
377, U"* 

3  «VU 
■i.KM 

7. 31" 

\(iKil4 

7.  out 
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i7.^.  >33 

•i.f>-n 

7.  tMK 

IMoUr  

•37^l>7^ 

3.M7 
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•>I..VU 

3  <.7U 

7,  .'•»• 
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•JNi.  «47 

3  TMI 

7..Mfl 

\\>M  -.hvnHiiry 

3M.vn 

3  TIM 
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tVliriuiry.. ....... 

».I.Si4 

2.781 

7,»»n 

I  Yitir  fiiiitiiw  Is  Jiiia>  au. 

> 't'hr.'H'  <liiia  for  III)-  puMIr  ili'M  rxihxlr  crrtitln  ni«- 
tur(<«i  utxi  iiilx'r  iioii  inlt-n-MlH'itriiii  (1<'l>t. 

S<Hirr<<:  Ki>r  1H39  thnNiirh  mV).  AnniMl  IU*pnrt  of  Ilia 
SciTt'lary  of  Ihf  Tr«'.»<Mify  fiir  llic  flitnU  yenr  i'inl«xl  Jiiim' 
M),  \Wk;  lairr  «liitit  rrnni  TrivtMiry  Bullfllti,  Krl>rii:iry 

m'lV. 

HAS    THE    AVSHAOE    MATTnUTT    OF  THE    rXDEEAL 
BEST  BEEN  INCEBASXD? 

Let  us  consider  briefly  now  one  other 
question  which  bears  on  the  justifica- 
tion, or  the  lack  of  justification,  for  the 
increases  in  the  average  interest  rate  on 
all  of  the  Federal  debt  which  has  been 
made  in  recent  years. 

At  various  times  when  the  Treasury 
has  issued  bonds  at  above-market  rates, 
there  have  been  ofRcial  announcements 
that  the  Treasury  was  reorganizing  the 
debt  to  put  more  of  It  on  a  long-term 
basis,  and  thus  relieved  what  was  said  to 
be  the  problem  of  Kolng  constantly  to  the 
money  market  for  short-term  borrow- 
ings. Since  interest  rates  on  long-teim 
securities  are  inevitably  higher  than  on 
short-term  securities,  then  obviously 
there  would  be  some  justification  for  in- 
creases in  the  average  rate  on  the  whole 
debt  if  the  average  maturity  of  the  debt 
had  been  increased. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  average  matu- 
rity of  the  debt  has  been  shortened,  not 
lengthened. 

Although  the  average  interest  rate  on 
the  debt  has  gone  up  almost  steadily  since 
1951.  the  year  of  the  Treasury-Federal 
Reserve  accord,  but  In  no  year  since  has 
the  average  term  of  the  outatandinff 
marketable  debt  been  as  long  as  in  that 
year.  In  only  one  year  of  this  adminis- 
tration has  the  average  maturity  been 
as  long  as  it  was  In  1952.    That  was  in 
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1955.  when  the  averu^^e  was  pushed  up 
to  5  years  and  10  months.  In  1952,  the 
average  was  5  years  and  8  months.  Last 
year.  1958,  it  was  5  years  and  3  months. 

So  I  think  we  may  say  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  length  of  the  debt  which 
ju.stifles  any  increa.se  hi  interest  rates. 

At  this  point  I  will  insert  table  6, 
which  shows  the  average  term  of  the 
marketable  interest-bearing  debt  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  1951: 

Table  6. — Average  maturity  of  marketable  in- 
terest-bearing  public  debt 

At^erage 
Year  as  ol  June  30:  length 

1951 e  years.    7  months 

1052..... — 1  6  years.    8  months 


5  years,  4  months 

6  years.  6  months 
5  years,  10  months 
5  years.  4  montha 

4  years,  0  months 

5  years.  3  months 
4  years.  9  months 


1953... 

1954 

loss .- 

1056 

1967 

19S8 

1959 — January 

Source:    Treasury    BuUettn.    March    1059, 

HOW     WILL    THE    COST    OF    HIGH    INTrREST 
PEOLONG    THE    rBOEEAL    DEBl  ^ 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  we  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt. 
Most  of  this  debt  is.  of  course,  a  cari-y- 
over  from  the  monumental  expen.ses  of 
World  War  II.  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  wftr  some  consider- 
able progress  was  beintf  made  toward  re- 
ducing the  debt.  Bui  in  more  recent 
years  this  matter  has  been  neglected. 

At  the  end  of  1945  the  gross  Federal 
debt  plus  securities  giinranleed  by  the 
Federal  Government  came  to  $278.7  bil- 
lion. This  was  reduced  by  $22  billion  In 
the  5  years  following,  or  to  $256.7  billion 
at  the  end  of  1950.  With  the  Korean 
expenses,  however,  the  debt  went  up  to 
$267.4  billion  by  the  end  of  1952.  only 
about  $11  billion  less  than  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Since  that  time  it  has 
increased  to  a  new  high  of  $285  billion 
as  of  the  end  of  last  month. 

Recently  several  Members  of  this  body 
have  earnestly  proposed  that  some  fixed 
schedule  for  paying  off  the  Federal  debt 
be  adopted.  My  colleagues  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  iMr.  Wrioht  and  Mr. 
iKARDl,  particularly,  have  been  urging 
such  a  proposal.  And  in  this  have  been 
doing  a  wonderful  public  service. 


For  example,  on  March  4  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Wright)  put  into 
the  CoNCREssioNAt  Record  a  proposed 
schedtile  for  liquidating  the  Federal  debt 
completely  within  a  hundred  years. 
Beginning  with  a  debt  of  $280  billion, 
this  schedule  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
principal  of  the  debt  of  1  percent,  or  $2.8 
billion,  in  the  first  year,  and  a  reduction 
of  $2.8  billion  in  each  year  thereafter 
until  the  whole  debt  is  paid  off— 100 
years  from  now. 

This  scheduling  calls  for  an  Interest 
rate  on  the  outstandine  amount  of  Z^'2 
percent  which,  according  to  the  figures 
I  have  already  cited,  would  mean  a  quite 
substantial  increase  in  the  average  rate 
paid  on  the  debt  last  year,  and  a  quite 
substantial  increase  from  the  rate  being 
paid  even  now.  It  seems  to  me.  there- 
fore, that  we  should  be  entertaining  the 
idea  of  an  interest  rate  of  2 '2  percent, 
or  perhaps  2  percent,  but  not  3 '2  Per- 
cent. In  other  words,  we  should  divert 
the  money  managers  from  their  folly  in 
raising  interest  rates  higher  and  higher. 

As  is  indicated  by  table  5,  which 
I  have  discussed,  the  computed  average 
rate  on  all  of  the  interest-bearing  debt 
outstanding  was  less  than  2'2  percent  in 
each  of  the  years  1942  through  1955.  In 
the  years  1943  through  1946.  it  was  less 
than  2  percent.  In  the  notorious  tight - 
money  year  of  1957,  It  rose  to  2.730  per- 
cent: and  last  year,  1958,  it  was  2.638 
pei-cent.  The  average  for  the  tight- 
money  years  of  1953  through  last  year 
was  less  than  2»i  percent,  so  we  might 
consider  2 !  2  percent  as  the  maximum. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  money  man- 
agers could  be  persuaded  to  get  interest 
rates  down  to  the  World  War  II  level, 
the  average  i-ate  would  be  less  than  2 
percent.  In  the  war  years  1943  through 
1946.  the  average  rate  on  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  less  than  2  percent,  or 
about  1 .9  percent. 

To  many  people  such  differences  In 
Interest  rates  as  I  have  been  dlsctisslng 
seem  rather  small  matters.  But  these 
do  not  seem  small  {patters  to  the  big 
moneylenders,  because  these  people  well 
know  that  such  differences  mean  astro- 
nomical differences  in  the  actual 
amounta  of  money  which  they  receive 
and  which  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay. 


Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
these  differences  actually  will  mean  to 
the  taxpayers  over  the  period  it  will  take 
to  pay  off  the  present  debt.  One  way  to 
do  this  is  to  take  the  schedule  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Wright]  for  paying  off  the 
debt  over  the  next  100  years,  and  com- 
pare what  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will 
be  if  we  substitute  interest  rates  more 
nearly  in  line  with  those  which  the  coun- 
try has  recently  had  to  pay.  rather  than 
a  3V2  percent  rate  used  in  the  proposed 
schedtUe. 

Consequently.  I  have  taken  the  same 
schedule  that  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  4,  1959,  by 
Congressman  Wright,  used  his  same  rate 
of  repayment  ^on  the  principal — $2.8 
billion  a  year — but  computed  the  inter- 
est charge  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  2 
percent,  first,  and  second,  at  2 ''2  per- 
cent to  find  how  the  total  interest  costs 
at  these  rates  would  compare  with  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  at  a  rate  of  3 14  percent. 

Here  are  the  results. 

In  this  proposed  schedule  for  paying 
off  a  debt  of  $280  billion  over  the  next 
100  years  with  an  Interest  rate  of  3 '2 
percent,  the  Interest  charges  in  the  first 
10  years  alone  would  come  to  $94  billion. 
At  an  interest  rate  of  2\^  percent,  how- 
ever, the  interest  charges  in  the  first  10 
years  would  amount  to  $69  biUion;  and 
at  an  Interest  rate  of  2  percent— which 
was  the  average  rate  paid  between  1942 
and  1948 — the  interest  charge  in  the  first 
10  years  would  come  to  $53  billion. 

Over  the  entire  100  years  the  interest 
costs  would  compare  as  follows:  At  2 
percent  the  total  interest  charges  which 
would  be  paid  while  a  debt  of  $280  bil- 
lion was  being  reduced  to  zero  would 
come  to  $283  billion.  In  other  words, 
even  at  2  percent,  we  would  pay  more  In 
Interest  charges  than  we  would  pay  on 
the  debt  itself.  At  2 >a  percent  the  total 
intei*est  charges  would  come  to  $354  bil- 
lion; and  at  S>^  percent  the  total  Inter- 
est charges  would  come  to  $495  billion. 

At  this  point  I  will  Insert  table  7  which 
presents  a  schedule  for  the  reduction  of 
a  debt  of  $280  billion  over  the  next  100 
years  with  annual  payments  on  principal 
of  $2.8  billion,  and  showing  the  annual 
Interest  charges  at  the  three  alternative 
rates  of  interest: 


Tablk  7. —  Total  public  debt,  reduced  antiuaHy  by  $i,8fK>,000,000  and  interest  charges  computed  at  i,  S.5,  and  5.5  percent 
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Table  7. —  Tolal  public  debt,  reduced  annually  by  $^,800,000,000  and  interest  charges  computed  at  t,  t.5,  and  S.H    percent — Contirmod 
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A  DEBT  WHICH  WOULD  TAKE  100  YEARS  TO  PAY  taWc  8.  showliig  thc  computations  for 

OFT  AT  3' J  PERCENT  INTEREST  COULD  BE  PAID  gach  yeEv  at  Bii  iiiteiest  latc  of  2 '2  per- 

OFT  m  4»  y*:ars  at  2'i  PERCENT  INTEREST  ^cnt  fOF  caiTying  chBigcs.  aiid  also  table 

Let  us  consider  now  how  much  sooner  9.  showing  the  computations  at  a  carry- 

the  Federal  debt  could  be  liquidated  if  ing  charge  of  2  percent. 

we  paid  more  rea.sonable  interest  charges        if  the  Federal  debt  of  $280  billion  were 

on  the  debt.  liquidated  on  the  same  basis  but  with  a 

Let  us  take  the  same  initial  payment  carrying  charge  of  2  percent,  instead  of 

for  both  interest  and  principal  which  31^2  percent,  it  would  take  only  39  years 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  1  to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  instead  of  100 

has  proposed  but  compute  the  interest  years.    And  the  total  interest  costs  would 

charges  at  2 "2  percent  instead  of  3  per-  be  $112  biUion  instead  of  $495  billion. 

^^^^Jf^t^^^^l!  5!;^  '^^^  °'  "?^  payment  ^^,^^  e.-Numb.r  of  years  required  to  pay 
on  reduction  of  the  principal.    The  ini-        ^^  „  federal  debt  of  $2 so, 000. 000. 000  i/in- 
tial  payments  which  have  been  proposed         t^rest  charges  are  2'/,   percent. 
are   $2.8   billion   on   principal   and   $9.8  n..  mii       .in     < 

.-•.11         1      ....  J.  ii.r.«..»y.  T.,  In  billions  o(  dollars 

billion  in  interest,  or  a  total  of  $12.6  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year.    At  an  average  2 ^i  ~.         f 
percent  interest  charge,  the  interest  cost  '"*' 

would  be  $7  billion  and  the  remainder  of 

the  payment  which  is  $5.6  billion  could  „ 

go  to  retire  the  principal.    Then,  if  we      illlllilllll!"; 

continued  to  pay  $5.6  billion  each  year  ^ 

thereafter,  the  total  cost  to  the  Govern-  4"II"."1IIIII! 

ment   of    both    interest   and    principal  ^ 

would  in  no  year  exceed  the  total  cost  I'.'.'.'.'.'.T.'.""'.'. 

which  would  be  made  according  to  the  »""'.Z'.'.""" 

schedule  calling  for  a  3!i  percent  inter-  ,„ 

est  rate.     On  the  contrary,  in  only  the  u'"II"!^IIir.I 

first  year  would  the  total  payment  for  }^ 

both  interest  and  principal  be  the  same  u!'"""!!!;!!; 

as  on  the  3  percent  schedule,  and  every  j^ 

year  thereafter  the  total  payment  on  i7!I""I"IIII" 

both   principal   and   interest   would   be  is..."....."!.. 

progressively  less.  20""" *"' 

Yet  at  an  interest  rate  of  2 la  percent,  2i.'"IIIII"I"" 

the  whole  debt  would  be  paid  off  in  49  'g 

years  instead  of  100  years;  and  the  total  u  "".""""" 

interest  cost  would  be  $178  biUion  instead  '^ 

of  $495  billion.    At  this  point  I  wUl  insert  ^ *" 
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Table  9. — Number  of  years  required  to  pay 
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EDGAR  A.    BROWN 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  by  State  Senator  Ed- 
gar A.  Brown  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation.  Tues- 
day, April   14.   1959,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  statement  follows: 

I  am  Edgar  A.  Brown  of  Barnwell,  B.C. 
I  am  president  pro  tempore  of  the  State 
Senate  of  South  Carolina,  and  National 
Democratic  Committeeman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

For  45  years.  I  have  served  continuously 
as  an  official  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
for  39  years  I  have  served  continuously  In 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  the  generosity 
of  the  people  of  my  home  county  of  Barn- 
well, I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  con- 
tinuously longer  In  public  affairs  In  the  last 
l.alf  century  than  any  other  man  in  South 
Carolina. 

Speaking  from  this  background  of  Inti- 
mate knowledge,  I  would  declare  without 
qualification  that  no  further  Federal  civil 
rlghu  legislation  is  necessary  for  freedom, 
justice,  peace,  and  hi^plness  among  all  the 
people  of  South  Carolina. 

I  go  even  farther:  I  declare  that  those 
forces  outside  of  the  South  who  advocate 
such  legislation  are  doing  a  terrible  disserv- 
ice to  the  well-being  of  all  races  and  all 
people  In  South  Carolina  when  they  de- 
liberately agitate  such  issues. 

For  reasons  of  year-to-year  political  ex- 
pediency, these  forces  outside  the  South  are 
threatening,  by  every  new  move  they  make, 
to  disrupt  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
most  deep-rooted,  patriotic,  Ood-fearlng  sec- 
tion of  this  great  Nation. 


Both  national  political  parties  are  equally 
guilty  of  shortsighted  political  judgment. 
This  is  asserted  by  me  with  great  shame  for 
the  Democratic  Party  after  45  years  of  xm- 
■wervlng  and  loyal  devotion. 

If  both  the  national  IDemocratlc  and  Re- 
publican Parties  had  requested  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  In  Moscow  to  draw  up  a  program 
of  baseless  propaganda  to  utterly  misrepre- 
sent and  persecute  the  South,  Khrushchev 
himself  could  not  have  done  a  more  thor- 
oughly reprehensible  job  than  have  the  pol- 
icymakers of  our  own  American  political 
parties.     I  say  this  with  apologies  to  no  one. 

I  tell  my  fellow  Democrats  here  and  now 
that  those  of  us  who  have  held  the  South 
together  politically,  believing  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  means  more  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation — that  stalwart  reg- 
ular Democrats,  as  I  claim  to  be,  cannot  be 
expected  In  the  future  to  continue  to  keep 
our  majority  together  If  you  pursue  further 
the  vicious  affronts  against  our  people.  You 
Insult  white  and  Negroes  alike  when  you 
engage  In  such  false  and  useless  methods. 

Being  a  lifelong  Democrat,  I  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  Republicans  among  you  for 
letting  your  party  miss  the  boat  politically 
when  you  decided  to  send  paratroopers  to 
Little  Rock,  and  otherwise  vented  your  po- 
litical disdain  of  the  responsible  people  of 
the  South. 

Often  In  politics  we  talk  about  the  good 
people  among  our  own  constituents.  Some- 
times we  try  to  pretend  in  a  campaign  that 
all  people  are  good  people.  Actually,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  In  every  section  of  the 
Nation  there  are  people  of  real  substance  who 
have  made  this  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  These  people  of  sub- 
stance are  not  In  any  particular  class,  race, 
or  party.  There  are  people  of  substance  in 
all  classes,  races,  and  parties. 

Now.  I  charge  that  both  national  parties 
have  completely  disregarded  the  people  of 
substance  In  the  South,  Including  the  respon- 
sible Negro  people.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  worthy  and  highly  respected  cltizeriB 
among  the  Negro  race  in  the  South,  citizens 
who  serve  the  State  Increasingly  well,  and 
who  serve  their  own  race  faithfully  and  well. 

What  have  you  on  this  committee  heard 
from  responsible  Negro  citizens  in  South 
Carolina,  or  any  other  Southern  State,  about 
civil  rights? 

If  you  have  heard  anything  at  all  from 
them.  I  am  confident  that  you  have  been 
told  that  our  Negro  ix>pulation  now  enjoys 
all  the  civil  rights  afforded  to  all  free 
Americans. 

Oh,  yes,  we  have  insisted  upon  mainte- 
nance of  segregated  public  schools  in  South 
Carolina  and,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  we 
will  continue  to  insist  upon  segregated  edu- 
cation In  whatever  form  It  muBt  take,  but  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  both  white  and 
Negro,  have  received  and  will  continue  to 
receive  their  full  civil  rights  under  the  true 
meaning  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

These  guarantees  are  fulfilled  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race.  No  need  exists  for 
a  special  agency  or  Federal  supervision. 

Constant  agitation  of  the  question,  as 
though  need  did  exist,  serves  as  a  dangerous 
and  unwarranted  irritant.  Carried  to  an 
extreme,  outside  pressure  will  further  seri- 
ously Interfere  with  race  relations  that  an 
official  branch  of  State  government  (the 
Gresette  committee  on  education)  has  Just 
described  as  being  most  harmonious. 

The  term  civil  rights  means  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  such  as  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  assembly,  fair  trial,  equal  justice 
and  other  rights  of  free  citizens — ownership 
of  property,  freedom  to  do  business  and  so 
on. 

The  voting  rights  of  qualified  Negro  citl- 
Eens  are  not  impaired  in  South  Carolina. 
Nor  Is  the  right  of  Negroes  to  serve  on  juries. 
An  increasing  number  of  colcM-ed  citizens 
have   become   eligible   for   voting  and  Jury 


service,  as  anyone  familiar  with  South  Car« 
olina  polls  or  courtrooms  can  verify.  Soutb 
Carolinians  of  all  races  resent  groundless 
suspicion  cast  on  them  by  setting  up  Federal 
police  authority  in  the  name  of  a  civil  rights 
commission.  They  rightly  regard  it  as  an 
invasion  of  States  rights  which  is  also  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

We  have  adequate  and  proper  civil  rights 
laws  within  the  State.  State  laws,  with 
respect  to  separation  of  the  races  In  some 
long  established  and  generally  accepted 
phases  of  activity,  do  not  Infringe  on  civil 
rights.  These  laws  are  designed  to  protect 
civil  rights  of  both  races,  and  to  maintain 
the  peace.  On  the  other  hand  deviously 
conceived  pretenses  of  so-called  rights 
threaten  our  peace  and  happiness  among  all 
races. 

This  I  say  with  a  sense  of  deep  responsi- 
bility and  sincerity:  leave  South  Carolina's 
affairs  to  South  Carolinians,  or  the  conse- 
quences are  apt  to  be  disastrous  from  sev- 
eral viewpoints,  not  the  least  of  which  might 
be  the  smashing  of  the  solid  political  South. 

The  civil  right  of  parents  to  have  a  voice 
In  the  schooling  of  their  children  does  not 
curtail  constitutional  civil  rights  as  spelled 
out  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  or  elsewhere  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Negro  citizens  have  iden- 
tical rights  of  exclusion"  in  these  same  areas. 

Without  these  State  and  local  protective 
laws  and  customs,  based  on  many  decades  of 
friendly  and  satisfactory  actual  experience, 
the  civil  rights  and  indeed  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens of  both  races  may  l>e  endangered. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  each  of 
the  hodgepodge  of  bills  before  your  commit- 
tee. I  declare  that  no  further  Federal  legisla- 
tion will  serve  any  worthwhile  purpose  on 
race  relations  in  the  South.  If  you  want  to 
spend  some  time  on  bad  race  relations,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  you  go  into  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  where  race  riots  and 
incidents  are  almost  every  day  news  occur- 
rences. We  suggest  that  you  look  into  teen- 
age terrorism,  and  adult  terrorism,  among 
the  melting  pots  of  such  large  cities  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  _and  Chicago. 
You  find  none  of  this  mob  racial  unrest  In 
South  Carolina. 

I  like  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that, 
after  all  of  the  sound  and  fury  stirred  up  by 
propagandists  from  outside,  the  real  proof 
of  the  solid  friendship  among  the  races  In 
the  South  has  been  fully  proven  by  the  fact 
that  we  continue  to  live  on  the  best  o:  terms 
with  our  Negro  population  enjoying  full 
measures  of  progress  and  prosperity.  We 
have  more  Negro  teachers,  doctors,  business- 
men, home  and  automobile  owners,  and 
otherwise  successful  Negro  citizens  per 
square  mile'  in  South  Carolina  than  will  be 
found  in  any  other  State  of  the  Nation  out- 
side of  the  South. 

Since  most  of  the  racial  hullabaloo  has 
originated  and  has  been  tragically  exploited 
by  irresponsible  political  opportunists  out- 
side of  the  South,  I  have  placed  heavy  em- 
phasis upon  the  misguided  political  aspects, 
because  that  is  where  it  belongs. 

Concluding,  I  wish  to  point  out  respect- 
fully that  my  45  years  of  continuous 
political  service  and  experience  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  men  like  Woodrow  Wilson, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Champ  Clark,  and 
many  other  notable  figures.  Never  during 
all  of  the  time  of  those  strong  men  In  the 
Democratic  Party  was  there  any  evidence  of 
any  desire,  Just  for  political  purposes,  to 
single  out  any  section  of  the  Nation  for  such 
political  skulduggery. 

And  I  charge  that  when  any  of  you  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  deliberately  agitate 
such  issues  for  political  gain,  you  are  being 
both  unwise  and  unpatriotic.  You  are  doing 
the  Negro  and  other  racial  minorities,  all 
of  whom  live  In  peaceful  and  happy  circum- 
stances in  the  South,  an  enormous  injustice. 
You  are  striking  at  the  very  roou  of  indi- 
vidual freedom — the  kind  of  freedom  whlcti 
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has  brought  together  from  all  over  the  world 
so  many  citizens  of  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities Into  a  Nation  which  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  Individual  freedom  for  the  rest 
of  the  world— a  world  which  is  suffering  In 
CO  many  areas  from  so  many  shortcomings 
and  hatreds  which  do  not  now  exist  in  this 
country. 

I  urge  you  on  this  committee  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  consider  well  the 
present  happy  and  harmonious  life  of  all 
Southern  people  before  you  make  any  more 
false  moves  under  the  pressure  of  political 
opportunists,  misguided  do-gooders  or 
others  who  either  do  not  care  about  the 
South,  or  who  would  deliberately  destroy  the 
well-being  of  our  people,  for  some  selfish 
reason  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  peace  and  progress  of  the  Negro  race  In 
the  Seuth. 

L.  MARION  ORESSETTE.  ROBERT  E. 
McNAIR,  AND  THOMAS  H.  POPE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  statements  of  L.  Marion 
Gressette  and  Robert  E.  McNair,  chair- 
men of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
South  Carolina  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  Thomas  H. 
Pope,  chairman  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Democratic  executive  committee. 

The  statements  follow: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  appear 
here  primarily  as  citizens  uf  the  United 
States,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic 
is  a  cavue  that  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  And  as  advocates  of  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States,  we  believe  we  serve  that  cause  above 
all  others. 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  a  covenant 
among  13  sovereign  States  which  banded 
themselves  together  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon deXeuse  and  to  advance  the  common 
welfare.  To  do  this,  they  conferred  certain 
powers  upon  the  central  government,  mainly 
to  present  a  united  front  against  the  enemy 
from  without  and  regulate  such  Internal 
matters  as  interstate  commerce. 

But  they  specifically  reserved  unto  them- 
selves all  other  powers.  They  took  definite 
steps  to  gviard  against  the  development  of  a 
despotic  Federal  Goverun>ent.  In  clear  and 
unmistakable  language,  they  said  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  reserved  to  the  States  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  people.  The  constitution  of 
our  State  contains  a  similar  clause,  saying, 
in  so  many  words,  that  the  people  have  the 
power  at  any  time  to  change  the  form  of 
their  government. 

And  as  lifelong  residents  of  the  State  of 
South  C«rolina  and  as  present  and  former 
members  of  its  general  assembly,  we  know 
they  can  do  it,  for  we  have  seen  it  done 
many  times.  The  people  of  South  Carolina 
are  a  proud  people  and  they  take  their  gov- 
ernment seriously.  They  have  amended 
their  constitution  many  times. 

Furthermore,  no  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
is  denied  the  ballot  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  cm:  national  origin.  Some  years  ago, 
ovir  State,  by  action  of  the  general  assembly 
and  by  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people  re- 
moved from  the  constitution  the  so-called 
poll  tax  requirement  for  voting.  Anyone 
who  meets  the  reasonable  minimum  require- 


ments as  set  forth  In  the  constitution  is 
allowed  to  vote — and  we  are  proud  to  say 
that  most  of  our  citizens  vote  their  con- 
sciences rather  than  the  dictates  of  some 
pressure  group. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  that  their  main 
purpose  is  to  Insure  to  all  people  the  right 
to  vote.  Our  State  already  has  insured  that 
right,  and  It  is  protecting  it  in  a  most 
zealous  manner.  So  is  every  other  State  of 
the  Union.  So  wherein  lies  the  need  for  the 
bills  under  consideration  here  today? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  arc  not 
needed. 

Our  State  has  on  its  statute  books  ample 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  of 
its  people.  Anyone  who  intimidates,  threat- 
ens or  interferes  with  the  rights  of  another 
is  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

Our  State  has  all  but  outlawed  clandestine 
organizations  fornaed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating others  or  conunittlug  violence 
against  anyone.  And  there  are  in  our  peni- 
tentiary persons  who  have  been  convicted 
by  South  Carolina  juries  in  State  courts  of 
violating  these  statutes.  It  U  our  purpose 
to  prevent  extremism  and  violence  of  all 
sorts,  from  whatever  motive  they  may  stem. 

And  the  peace  and  good  order  among  our 
people,  the  absence  of  violent  agitation  and 
disturbance  is  evidence  enough  that  it  is 
working. 

Let's  face  the  bald  facts  about  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  ad- 
vance the  political  careers  of  those  who  have 
become  subservient  to  a  coalition  of  mi- 
norities by  seeking  to  further  the  cause  of 
integration  of  the  races.  It  is  that,  and 
nothing  more. 

Wc  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  other  States 
similarly  situated,  are  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  both  races. 
And  we  know  from  generations  of  practical 
experience  that,  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  that  cause  can  best  be  served  on  a 
basis  of  equal  opportunity  provided  within 
a  framework  of  segregation.  We  do  not  have 
interracial  gang  wars  in  our  State,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  have  them.  We  are  taking 
positive  steps  to  prevent  them  by  giving  all 
of  our  people  something  better  than  an  in- 
centive for  social  strife  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
false  goal. 

We  are  submitting  as  part  of  our  testi- 
mony two  documents  taken  from  the  otnclal 
archives  of  the  government  of  our  State. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  SUth  Interim  Re- 
port of  the  South  Carolina's  Special  School 
Committee.  This  group  was  created  in  1951 
to  study  the  possible  results  of  the  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  public 
education  cases  and  to  recommend  courses 
of  action  to  meet  the  problems  that  were 
sure  to  arise. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  this  report 
should  reveal  that  it  is  the  firm  purpose  of 
our  State  to  avoid  arousing  passions  and  to 
allay  the  fears  and  racial  hatreds  which  have 
t>een  caused  by  actions  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
report  shows  also  that  public  education  has 
continued  to  make  progress  in  South  Caro- 
lina, even  while  it  has  been  damaged  by 
racial  feuds  in  other  areas,  most  especially 
in  those  which  are  loudest  in  their  demands 
that  the  South  change  its  pattern  of  living. 

The  second  document  we  offer  is  a  joint 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on  March 
15,  195«. 

That  resolution  asserts  the  Intention  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  "exercise  all 
powers  reserved  to  it  to  protect  Its  sover- 
eignty and  the  rights  of  its  people."  More 
than  3  years  have  passed  since  that  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  but  the  temper  of  our 
people  has  not  changed. 

Mark  you  well,  gentlemen,  that  statement 
did  not  originate  in  1956.  nor  Is  it  merely  an 


Idea  grabbed  from  abstract  thinking  in  1959. 
It  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Republic  itself.  It  Is  a  restatement  of  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  men  who  freed 
this  country  Trom  the  t3rranny  of  the  British 
Crown,  the  men  who  shed  their  blood  and 
gave  of  their  personal  property  from  1776 
onward. 

More  to  the  point,  it  is  a  restatement  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  written  and  adoped  by  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  among  whom  our 
State  is  proud  to  this  day  to  have  beeu  a 
leader.  The  rights  and  powers  of  the  States 
to  order  as  they  see  fit  their  own  internal 
affairs  is  the  keystone  of  the  foundation  of 
these  United  States.  Destroy  that,  and  you 
invite  anarchy  or.  even  worse,  the  abao  ute 
t]rranny  of  the  demagog  who  happens  to  b* 
able  to  bind  together  the  votes  of  enough 
self-seeking  minorities  to  win  power. 

In  opposing  this  lefrlslatlon.  we  of  the 
South  are  not  fighting  a  sectional  battle:  we 
espouse  the  cause  of  national  freedom.  The 
measures  under  consideration  may  be  aimed 
at  us  today,  but  they  wUl  apply  to  all  of  the 
50  States  of  the  Union. 

The  enabling  legislation  admitting  the  last 
two  States  to  the  Union  specifically  provided 
that  they  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
their  schools  without  Federal  Intervention. 
The  laws  admitting  many  other  States  hfter 
the  Union  was  formed  contain  similar  pro- 
visions. We,  as  one  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States,  ask  no  more  than  that. 

It  t>olls  down  to  this: 

This  legislation  Is  not  sectional  In  Its  scope, 
whatever  Us  intent  may  be.  It  will  affect 
every  one  of  the  50  States,  and  may  lead  to 
their  destruction.  And  the  citizens  of  the 
States  whose  Representatives  in  the  Congress, 
for  purely  selfish  political  reasoiu.  are  clam- 
oring for  its  pas£Hge  will  live  to  see  it  rise 
up  and  haunt  them  as  a  real  and  malevolent 
Bitnquo's  ghost. 


DANIEL  R.  McLEOD 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  statement  of  Daniel  R.  McLeod,  attor- 
ney general  of  South  Carolina,  before 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  before  House  Judiciary  Commii- 
tee.  April  1959. 

The  statement  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  uf 
appearing  before  this  distinguished  conunit- 
tee.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  has 
been  said  by  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and.  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
repetition.  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  at  the 
fipeclfic  details  of  certain  bills  which  are  now 
before  you. 

OBSTKUCnON  or  OBOEBS  REQUnUKC  INTBCKATION 

S.  955  and  H  R.  4457,  title  I.  create  an  addi- 
tional Federal  offense  by  amending  the  pres- 
ent Federal  statute  relating  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  jtistlce.  This  Is  clearly  a  pointed  at- 
tempt to  oppress  a  section  of  our  Nation 
where  school  problems  are  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult by  recent  decisions  of  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  with  additional  retaliatory  and  vindic- 
tive measures.  Under  the  present  law  there 
are  ample  and  adequate  methods  of  prevent- 
ing interference  with  orders  of  the  U.S. 
courts.  This  Is  apparent  from  a  comparison 
of  the  wording  oX  the  present  statute  with 
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that  submitted  to  the  Congress.    The  pro- 
posed bUl  reads,  as  follows : 

•Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  of  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, willfully  prevents,  obstructs,  impedes, 
(ir  Interferes  with  or  willfully  endeavors  to 
prevent,  obstruct.  Impede,  or  interfere  with 
the  due  exercise  of  rights  or  the  performance 
of  duties  under  any  order,  judgment,  or  de- 
cree of  a  court  of  the  United  States  which  (1) 
direcU  that  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  school,  or  (2)  di- 
rects that  any  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
not  be  denied  admission  to  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color,  or  (3)  approves  any 
plan  of  any  State  or  local  agency  the  effect  of 
which  is  or  will  be  to  permit  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  to  be  admitted  to  any  school, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tl 0.000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 

Compare  the  foregoing  with  Title  18  USC, 
paragraph  1503: 

•Whoever  corruptly,  or  by-threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, influences,  obstructs,  or  impedes,  or 
endeavors  to  Influence,  obstruct  or  impede, 
the  due  administration  of  Justice,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000.00  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

As  I  shall  subsequently  refer  to.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  although  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  obstruction  of  Justice  have,  in  the  most 
part,  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  many 
years,  none  of  them  carry  the  proviso  that 
Injunctive  relief  may  be  sought  against  the 
actions  prohibited  by  the  statute,  yet  in  the 
bin  under  consideration  by  you,  specific  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  injunctive  relief  with  the 
proviso  that  such  Injunctive  relief  shall  not 
be  conditioned  upon  the  ground  that  the 
conduct  complained  of  is  a  crime. 

Our  present  statutes  specifically  relate  to 
assault  on  process  service,  resistance  to  an 
extradition  agent,  influencing  or  injuring 
Jurors  or  witnesses,  theft  or  alteration  of 
court  records,  and  picketing  and  parading 
before  courthouse. 

In  none  of  these  Is  the  injunctive  feature 
provided  yet.  In  a  measure  aimed  at  a  sphere 
where  Federal  Interference  has  already  pro- 
duced nothing  but  discord,  injunctive  re- 
lief, contrary  to  a  general  rule  of  law.  Is 
specifically   provided. 

The  present  existing  law  has  by  a  Federal 
court  been  declared  to  be  "all  embracing  and 
designed  to  meet  any  corrupt  conduct  in  an 
endeavor  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  due 
administration  of  Justice. •• 

The  present  statutory  law  is,  therefore, 
clearly  comprehensive  and  adequate  enough 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  and  carrying 
out  of  the  orders  of  the  Federal  court.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  not  only  needless  but 
is  pointedly  aimed  at  a  field  In  which  there 
Is  already  too  much  legislation  and  too  much 
Interference. 

This  bill  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
obstruct  or  Impede  any  order  of  a  Federal 
court  which  directs  the  admission  of  a  child 
to  schoo:  directs  that  a  child  shall  not  be 
denied  admission  to  a  school,  or  approves  a 
plan  by  which  a  child  is  to  be  admitted  to 
school.  If  such  an  order  is  handed  down 
by  a  Federal  court,  the  people  of  my  State 
and  of  other  States  will  be  in  peril  of  Federal 
prosecution  if  they  should  meet  together  to 
discuss  action  to  be  taken  by  them  after 
such  an  order  is  passed  or  if  they  indulge 
in  public  meetings  or  make  radio  or  tele- 
vision broadcasts  or  If  they  adopt  plans  of 
their  own  to  meet  the  contingency  with 
which  they  are  faced,  or  If  they  place  ad- 
vertisements In  the  newspapers  calling  for 
concerted  action  to  deal  with  the  situation 
with  which  they  are  faced. 

Their  actions  In  such  event  could  be  con- 
strued by  a  Federal  court  in  the  language  of 
BHdges  v.  California.  314  U.S.  52;  86  L.  ed. 
192.  to  "create  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  they  will  bring  about  the  subsUntlve 
evil." 


The  proposed  bill  is  contrary  to  a  sense 
of  fair  play  and  sound  reason  in  that  it  re- 
lates only  to  court  orders  admitting  persons 
to  schools.  It  nowhere  provides  that  orders 
of  court  denying  a  child  admission  to  school 
shall  be  obstructed  or  impeded.  If  a  child 
is  admitted  to  school  in  a  manner  that  I 
consider  improper,  my  protest  against  such 
admission  is  made  at  the  risk  of  Federal 
prosecution;  but  if,  for  some  reason,  a  child 
is  denied  admission  to  school,  those  who 
object  to  such  denial  are  not  subjected  to 
Federal  prosecution  no  matter  how  vocif- 
erously or  in  what  manner  they  object  to 
such  an  order  of  denial. 

The  bill  operates  also  upon  the  wrongful 
assumption  that  orders  must  be  passed  ad- 
mitting children  to  school.  The  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  uses  such  phrases 
as  "desegregation  programs"  and  "desegre- 
gate." Other  bills  before  the  committee  refer 
to  the  school  cases  handed  down  since  1954 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  "desegregation 
cases"  and  "antisegregatlon  cases."  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  has  been 
no  desegregation  case  nor  has  there  been 
any  integration  case.  After  the  case  of  Briggs 
v.  Elliott,  which  arose  in  my  State,  was 
handed  down,  the  Supreme  Court  remanded 
the  case  to  the  lower  court  for  implementa- 
tion. The  late  John  J.  Parker,  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  con- 
cisely  stated   the   import  of  that  decision: 

"It  is  important  that  we  point  out  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  and 
what  it  has  not  decided  in  this  case.  It 
has  not  decided  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the  public 
EChools  of  the  States.  It  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  dif- 
ferent races  in  the  schools  or  must  require 
them  to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they 
attend.  What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that 
It  has  decided,  is  that  a  State  may  not  deny 
to  any  person  on  account  of  race  the  right 
to  attend  any  school  that  it  maintains. 
This,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  State  may  not  do  directly  or  in- 
directly; but  if  the  schools  which  it  main- 
tains are  open  to  children  of  all  races,  no 
violation  of  the  Constitution  Is  involved 
even  though  the  children  of  different  races 
voluntarily  attend  different  schools  as  they 
attend  different  churches.  Nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  in  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  takes  away  from  the  people 
freedom  to  choose -the  schools  they  attend. 
The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  does  not 
require  integration.  It  merely  forbids  dis- 
crimination. It  does  not  forbid  such  segre- 
gation as  occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental power  to  enforce  segregation. 
The  14th  amendment  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  State 
or  State  agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon 
the  freedom  of  individuals." 

Compare  this  with  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Reese  (92 
U.S.  214.  23  L.  Ed.  563)  : 

"The  15th  amendment  relates  to  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote.  It  does  not  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  merely  invests 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Constitutional  right  of  exemption  from  dis- 
crimination In  the  enj03rment  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude." 

The  bill  contains  the  further  obnoxious 
feature  which  provides: 

"No  Injunctive  or  civil  relief  against  the 
conduct  made  criminal  by  this  section  shall 
be  denied  on  the  ground  that  such  conduct 
is  a  crime." 

This  is  a  departure  from  the  well  estab- 
lished principle  of  law  that  the  violation  of 
criminal  laws  will  not  as  a  general  rule  be 
enjoined.  It  Is  but  another  demonstration 
of  the  tendency  throughout  the  bills  which 


are  before  the  committee  to  substitute  the 
injunctive  process  as  a  means  of  trial  and 
enforcement  of  laws.  The  abuse  of  the  in- 
junctive process,  which  is  evident  In  these 
bills,  results  in  evils  which  strike  at  the 
freedom  and -liberty  of  the  Individual.  The 
objection  to  such  power  being  arbitrarily 
vested  in  the  courts  is  well  known:  it  de- 
prives the  defendant  of  his  jury  trial;  It 
deprives  him  of  the  higher  degree  of  proof 
required  in  criminal  prosecutions:  after  pun- 
ishment for  violation  of  the  injunction,  he 
may  be  subjected  to  punishment  under  the 
criminal  law  for  the  same  acU;  It  substi- 
tutes legislative  punishment  with  a  judge's 
punishment  for  contempt;  it  is  often  no 
more  than  a  circumvention  to  overcome  the 
suppoeed  reluctance  of  Jurors  to  convict; 
and  it  may  result  in  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  and  in  Government  by  injunction. 

It  is  no  mere  oratorical  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  the  abuse  of  the  injunctive 
power  leads  to  Government  by  injunction; 
that  Goverrjnent  by  Injunction  can  quickly 
degenerate  into  Government  by  edict;  and 
that  Government  by  edict  is  the  handmaiden 
of  dictatorships. 

FLIGHT    TO    AVOID    PROSECUTIONS    FOR    DESTRUC- 
TION OF  SCHOOLS   OR  CHURCHES 

The  objection  raised  to  this  legislation  is 
that  it  is  unneeded,  unwarranted  and  insult- 
ing because  it  is  tied  up  with  a  mass  of  leg- 
islation relating  to  school  affairs.  The  im- 
plication in  this  type  of  legislation  is  that 
the  States  are  not  able  or  are  unwilling  to 
prosecute  or  to  extradite  and  prosecute  per- 
sons accused  of  these  heinous  offenses.  I 
have  personally  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  a  bin  which  is  in  the  course  of  passage 
at  the  present  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  make  the  destruction,  attempted 
destruction,  threat  of  destruction  or  giving 
of  false  Information  as  to  destruction  of 
public  buildings  an  offense  against  the  laws 
of  South  Carolina.  In  one  case  which  has 
arisen  in  South  Carolina  and  which  in- 
volved only  white  persons,  there  was  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  as  the  result  of  a  bomb- 
ing. Except  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  a 
confessing  witness  prior  to  trial,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  a  conviction  would 
have  been  obtained. 

The  insulting  feature  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  Illustrated  by  another  case  which 
arose  in  South  Carolina  and  concerned  a 
colored  minlstsr  who  was  charged  with 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  an  offense 
precisely  set  forth  In  title  18.  U.S.C.  1073.  as 
one  which  is  subject  to  prosecution  in  a  case 
of  flight.  Yet  the  Department  of  Justice 
refused  to  prosecute  in  this  clear-cut  and 
obvious  case  and  the  Governor  of  New  York 
refused  to  extradite  the  person  charged  for 
the  purpose  of  subjecting  him  to  prosecution 
in  South  Carolina.  The  President  himself 
in  his  message  states  that  State  authorities 
have  been  vigilant  in  their  execution  of  local 
laws  dealing  with  crimes  involving  bombings. 

We  do  not  condone  violence  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  been  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  diligent  In  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  against  our  laws;  and  If  such  per- 
sons flee  across  State  Unes  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion, the  remedy  of  extradition  is  available 
to  return  them  to  stand  trial. 

INSPECTION  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION  RECORDS 

The  authority  invested  in  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  this  proposed  law  and  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  preservation  of  election  records 
are  truly  shocking.  Traditionally  and  con- 
stitutionally elections  are  State  affairs. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Federal  election. 
There  is  no  Federal  election  machinery. 
Every  election  is  a  State  election  and  con- 
ducted under  provisions  of  State  law.  The 
intrusion  of  Federal  authority  in  purely 
State  affairs  is  an  arrogatlon  of  power  which 
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la  not  wAiranted.  It  U  a  dangeroiis  grant  of 
power  which  an  Attorney  General  could 
ruthlesaly  use  to  Interfere  In,  dUrupt,  and 
control  an  election. 

South  Carolina  has  adopted  a  statute  (sec. 
23-67.1)  which  requires  that  registration  to 
vote  must  be  made  upon  application  there- 
for on  a  form  prescribed  by  statute.  The 
sUtute  prescribes  that  such  applications 
"shall  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  rec- 
ords of  the  (Registration)  Board  to  which 
It  Is  presented  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection."  We  have  nothing  to  hide  In 
our  election  process  and  the  Intrusion  of  un- 
warranted Federal  meddling  cannot  help  but 
be  viewed  with  resentment  and  alarm. 

We  have,  moreover,  a  simple  statutory  pro- 
cedure provided  for  appeal  by  anyone  denied 
the  right  to  register.  The  findings  of  the 
board  of  registration  are  not  conclusive,  but 
a  de  novo  hearing  Is  provided  for  before  a 
circuit  Judge.  Additionally,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  if  urgency  demands  it  In  order  to 
decide  the  matter  In  time  to  permit  the 
appellant  to  vote  if  properly  quallfled,  an 
extra  term  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  South 
Carolina  shall  be  called. 

In  South  Carolina  not  one  single  case  has 
been  appealed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Certainly  if  the  need  for  Federal  sur- 
veillance existed,  complaints  would  already 
have  been  made. 

Federal  Interference  In  elections  is  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  traditional  rights  of 
the  States  but  is  unwarranted  and  unneces- 
sary. 

EXTZNsioN  or  cnm.  kichts  commission 

My  views  on  this  Commission  were  stated 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  in  1957 
when  the  original  legislation  creating  the 
Commission  was  pending  at  that  session 
of  the  Congress.  What  was  said  then  by 
me  and  by  others  is  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent events.  The  Commission  serves  no 
useful  pvirpose  and  has  only  generated  dis- 
cord and  strife.  It  has  gone  to  the  ludi- 
crous extent  of  asserting  that  State  elec- 
tion officials  cannot  resign  their  offices  but 
must,  contrary  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  State  of  Alabama,  remain  In 
the  status  of  dual  officeholders  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  l>elng  subjected  to  Federal  prose- 
cution. 

It  was  prophetically  stated  In  the  House 
Minority  Report,  following  the  hearings  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967,  that  this  same 
Commission  would  not  die  a  natural  death 
at  the  end  of  its  statutory  2-year  period  of 
life.    The  report  stated: 

"Anyone  who  believes  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  cease  to  exist  In  2  years  can  right- 
fully be  accused  of  believing  In  fairies.  The 
2-year  limitation  upon  the  duration  of  the 
Commission  will  mark  its  first  milestone  to 
perpetuity.  There  will  be  so  many  leftwlng 
pressure  groups  howling  for  its  permanency 
as  now  demand  Its  creation.  Consideration 
Of  political  expediency  which  spawned  It 
will  not  let  It  expire.  Its  hordes  of  em- 
ployees and  snoopers  will  perpetuate  them- 
selves on  the  public  payroll." 

FEDXKAL    CKANTS    FOR    SCHOOL3 

The  President  has  recommended  a  program 
of  financial  and  technical  aid  to  SUtes  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  desegrega- 
tion processes  which  they  do  not  care  to  un- 
dertake. This  is  a  monumental  example  of 
Federal  Interferences  and  It  la  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  administration  would, 
of  Its  own  motion  and  without  any  request 
by  the  States  affected,  seek  to  thrust  upon 
the  States  enormous  sums  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  for  a  purpose  not  consonant  with 
rnnstltutlonal  principles.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  defects  In  the  proposed  bill  Is  that 
which  foists  on  the  people  of  the  State 
granu-ln-aid  even  though  a  State  has  made 
no  application  therefor,  and  has  Indicated 
that  It  does  not  desire  to  receive  any  of 
these  Federal  funds. 


More  repulsive  are  the  terms  of  title  VII 
of  HJl.  4457  and  tlUe  IV  of  S.  810.  which 
authorises  granU-ln-aid  for  the  purpose  of 
'conciliation,  persuasion,  education,  and  a»- 
sistance." 

These  bills  are  predicated  upon  tha 
wrongful  assumption  that  schools  must  in- 
tegrate. The  opinion  of  Judge  Parker  in  the 
Clarendon  County  case  should  be  required 
reading  for  the  framers  of  such  legislation 
as  this.  They  should  be  reminded  again 
and  again  what  was  said  in  that  case  and 
which  Is  more  in  point  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral decision: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  not  decided  that 
the  Federal  cotu-ts  are  to  take  over  or  regu- 
late the  public  schools  of  the  States.  It  has 
not  decided  that  the  States  must  mix  per- 
sons of  different  races  in  the  schools  or  must 
require  them  to  attend  schools  or  must  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the 
schools  they  attend.  •  •  •  The  Constitution 
does  not  require  Integration." 

Yet  this  legislation  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education;  and  Welfare  to 
promulgate  a  plan  providing  for  the  ellml> 
nation  of  segregation;  if  this  plan  is  ftnally 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  one  which 
should  be  Imposed  upon  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  he  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  the  plan  and  request  con- 
formance therewith  by  the  State;  and  If  the 
plan  is  not  complied  with  ttie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  then  granted 
authority  to  compel  conformance  to  the  plan 
by  the  institution  of  a  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  Statee.>v 

If  this  is  not  striking  at  the  heart  of 
American  education,  if  this  is  not  a  direct 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  na- 
tionalize education.  If  this  is  not  an  unwar- 
ranted, unjustified,  and  unconstitutional  step 
toward  abolition  of  State  functions,  then 
it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  drastic  means 
of  reaching  those  improper  objectives. 

The  American  Legion,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  sectional  or  biased  or  sub- 
versive group,  at  Its  1958  annuid  convention 
in  Chicago  visualized  the  alarming  tendency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  encroach  Into 
the  fleld  of  education.  At  that  convention 
there  was  adopted  a  resolution  which  should 
also  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  required  read- 
ing for  those  who  would  seek  to  federalize 
the  education  of  our  children  by  legislation 
such  as  is  now  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee.    The  resolution  reads.  In  part: 

"The  National  Government  should  avoid 
Interference,  control,  supervision,  or  direction 
in  the  educational  processes,  programs,  ac- 
tivities, or  systems  of  the  respective  States 
or  local  school  dlstrlcta,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  grants-in-aid,  appropriations, 
gifts,  or  loans  for  construction  of  schools, 
buildings,  or  facilities,  teachers'  salaries,  gen- 
eral student  scholarships,  equipment,  or 
other  purpose;  by  curriculum  or  program 
control,  or  by  action  of  any  officer,  agency, 
branch,  or  department  of  the  D.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  American  Legion  believes  that  the 
real  vitality  of  our  country  lies  in  decen- 
tralization of  the  powers  of  government.  We 
have  an  abiding  faith  In  private  enterprise 
and  local  Initiative.  We  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  to  allow  each  community  to 
decide  Its  own  educational  policies  and  pro- 
grams." 

Throughout  these  bills  there  la  specific 
authority.  In  many  Instances,  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suiU.  even  upon  the 
mere  writtan  complaint  of  an  individual.  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  danger 
of  this  Is  that  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  American  Jury  system.  It  Is  analogous 
to  the  unwarranted  grant  of  authority  to  use 
Injunctive  process  similarly  foimd  through- 
out these  bills.  Ordinarily,  In  the  case  oi 
contempt,  a  defendant  U  entitled  to  trial  by 
jury  which  shall  conform  as  near  as  may 
be   to  the  practice  In  other  criminal  cases. 


but  a  vital  distinction  Is  made  In  cases  which 
are  brought  or  prosecuted  In  the  name  of,  or 
on  behalf  of.  the  United  States.  A  defendant 
clt«d  for  contempt  Is  then  not  afforded  the 
right  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury. 

Section  603  of  S.  810  Is  typical.  It  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Attorney  General  has  authority,  upon 
receipt  of  a  signed  complaint  to  institute 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  preven- 
tive relief — against  any  individual  or  indi- 
viduals." 

The  devious  means  are  therefore  adopted 
to  permit  actions  to  t>e  brought  ex  parte 
and  a  defendant  cited  for  contempt  would 
not  be,  as  in  the  usual  case,  entitled  to  trial 
by  a  jury. 

If  this  legislation  Is  appropriate  for  en- 
forcing the  righu  of  Individuals.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  It  Is  to  stop.  Why  may 
not  Congress  with  equal  show  of  authority, 
enact  a  code  of  taws  for  the  enforcement 
and  vindication  of  all  righta  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property?  There  Is  no  Justification  for 
iniquitous  legislation  of  this  sort  which  cuts 
through  fundamental  liberties  and  righta 
and  places  the  United  States  In  the  position 
of  being  a  parent-guardian  for  anyone  «-bo 
claims  his  righta  have  been  adversely  affected. 

The  President's  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  another  FEPC  to  supervise  those  mho 
contract  with  the  Government  and  tell  them 
who  they  shall  and  shall  not  hire  again 
demonstrates  disregard  for  fundamental  con- 
stitutional righta.  The  objecUons  made  to 
the  FEPC  and  similar  eiuurtmenta,  may  as 
well  be  directed  here.  This  legislation  is 
abhorrent  to  our  way  of  life  and  should  not 
be  adopted. 

We  have  made  wonderful  strides  In  South 
Carolina.  Our  economy  is  advancing.  There 
Is  no  friction  or  discord  among  the  races. 
Tliere  are  no  complainta  that  anyone's  con- 
stitutional rights  are  being,  or  have  been 
InfrUiged.  We  desire  to  pursue  oiu*  lives 
peacefully  and  harmonousJy  and  we  intend 
to  do  so.  The  adoption  of  these  measures 
will  serve  only  to  be  a  disruptlnf  and  dis- 
cordant force.  They  offend  the  CoxMtltu- 
tlon  and  the  sensibilities  of  Americans  who 
believe  that  the  people  can  best  engage  In 
the  constitutional  objective  of  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  unhampered  by  Federal  intru- 
sion such  as  will  be  brought  about  by  these 
measures.  / 


HON.  ERNEST  P.  HOLUNOS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Riveks]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  Honorable 
Ernest  F.  Holllngs.  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  before  the  Subocmmlttee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  Legislation  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC, 

The  statement  follows: 

The  first  words  of  President  Bsenhower 
In  his  special  message  on  civil  rights  to  the 
Congress  this  year  were : 

"Two  principles  basic  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment are  that  the  rule  of  law  is  supreme, 
and  that  every  Individual  regardless  of  his 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin  U  enUtlcd 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  Uwa." 

To  his  two  subjects,  of  law.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  race  and  religion,  on  the  other,  I 
would  first  address  myself  to  the  latter. 
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Disraeli  stated  years  ago  that  "No  man  will 
treat  with  Indifference  the  principle  of  race. 
It  Is  the  key  of  history."  Racial  differences 
did  not  originate  in  nor  are  they  confined  to, 
the  South.  In  Nehru's  India  there  Is  more 
caste,  race  and  religious  prejudice  than  any. 
where  in  the  world.  We  see  today  Great 
Britain  having  difficulty  trying  to  Integrate 
the  Turk  with  the  Greek  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  The  racial  differences  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  Arabs  are  threatening  the  world 
peace.  The  Catholic  In  the  Scandanavlan 
couutries  suffers  the  same  difficulty  as  the 
non-Catholic  in  Spain  or  in  some  of  our 
Litln  American  countries.  In  this  country 
on  the  west  coast  there  Is  the  Chinese  and 
jHiMmese  problem.  In  Southwestern  United 
Statas  there  Is  the  Mexican  problem.  Not 
long  ago  a  colored  school  principal  at  El 
^aso.  Tex.,  threatened  to  quit  because  of  the 
admission  to  his  school  of  Mexican  chil- 
dren. In  New  York  there  is  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  problem.  Last  year  in  Florida  a  white 
family  was  promptly  ousted  from  a  colored 
neighborhood  by  Negroes  who  did  not  desire 
white  neighbors.  Billy  Graham  repwrts  from 
his  travels  all  over  the  world  that  wherever 
he  found  a  difference  in  race,  he  found  a 
problem. 

As  Governor  of  South  Carolina  I  repre- 
sent a  Stata  of  tolerance  and  understanding. 
We  have  lived  In  peace  and  harmony  with 
racial  and  rellgioiu  differences  for  many 
years.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  re- 
stricted hotel  In  South  Carolina.  The  Man 
of  the  Tear  In  my  hometown  of  Charles- 
ton recently  was  a  distinguished  Jew  named 
Edward  Kronsberg.  To  public  office  another 
Jew,  Solomon  Blatt,  has  been  the  unanimous 
choice  for  years  as  the  speaker  of  our  hotise 
of  representatives.  Just  last  week  a  Greek 
boy,  Jimmy  Leventls.  was  elected  without 
opposition  as  president  of  the  student  body 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  One  of 
the  largest  Irish -Catholic  aocletles  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Hibernian,  last  year  had  a 
protestant  president,  who  Is  a  Mason.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  and  emphasize  Is  that 
you  can  belong  to  and  be  president  of  any 
club  or  society  In  South  Carolina  regardless 
of  religious  affiliation. 

For  the  Negro,  South  Carolina  Is  a  Stata 
of  opportunity.  There  are  colored  leaders 
with  their  own  Insurance  companies,  bus 
lines,  outstanding  Negro  members  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions,  and  In  the 
taaching  profession  we  have  more  than  7.200 
Negro  teachers  In  the  school  system  of  our 
State.  This  is  more  than  there  are  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetta,  and  Connecticut  combined. 
We  don't  Just  speak  of  opportunity — we  give 
it. 

We  would  like  to  continue  this  climate  of 
tolerance  and  understanding  but  we  cannot 
if  the  President  and  Confrees  Insist  on  at- 
tempting to  legislate  away  racial  differences. 
A  distinguished  South  Carolinian,  Bernard 
Baruch.  once  stated  of  prosperity  a  principle 
which  is  true  of  good  race  relations.  He 
said-  "Prosperity  cannot  be  created  by  law. 
Prosperity  can  be  created  and  can  only  l>e 
created  by  Industry.  Intelligence  and  thrift.'' 
He  warned,  however,  that  proej>erity  could 
be  destroyed  by  law,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  high  taxes  and  government  con- 
trols. Good  race  relations  likewise  cannot  be 
created  by  law.  Good  race  relations  are  cre- 
ated and  can  only  be  created  by  understand- 
ing, tolerance  and  respect.  But  good  race 
relations  can  be  dUturbed  by  law.  and  today 
«e  have  only  to  look  to  Little  Rock  to  see  ita 
destrucUon  by  the  so-called  law  of  the  land. 

In  South  Carolina,  despite  some  minor 
F^eibacks,  the  races  continue  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  mutual  respect.  In 
uur  schools  peace  patrols  the  school  eorrl- 
diirs;  unlike  New  York,  we  do  not  need 
armed  guards.  The  Negroes  of  our  State  feel 
as  all  of  us  feel— that  schools  are  Intended 
for  education  and  not  Integration  or  social 
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experimentation.  They  know  that  their 
Governor  and  general  assembly  are  making 
a  maximum  effort  to  provide  for  their  ciill- 
dren  the  best  educational  program  and  the 
beet  opportunity  to  succeed  on  an  individual 
basis.  Let  alone  we  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide this  opportunity,  and  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  can  only  l>e  done  in  the  separate 
pattern.  The  only  way  that  children  in 
South  Carolina  can  continue  to  receive  the 
efficient  public  school  education  so  necessary 
for  their  future  success  and  well-being  is  in 
Conformity  with  the  social  patterns  and 
customs  ingrained  in  our  way  of  life.  Legis- 
laUve  attempta  to  change  that  pattern  will 
only  serve  to  destroy  the  well  nigh  boundless 
store  of  goodwill  and  understanding  now 
existing  among  all  races  and  beliefs. 

The  fact  that  such  mutual  respect  and 
goodwill  does  exist  in  South  Carolina  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  complaint  made  to 
the  Civil  Righta  Commission  from  any  South 
Carolinian  of  any  race. 

As  Governor  of  all  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Negroes  as  well  as  the  white 
people.  I  t>eg  of  you  not  to  destroy  the 
friendship,  education,  culture,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  both  races  by  enacting  the  pro- 
posed civil  rlghU  bills  pending  In  this  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  refer  next  to  the  President's 
statement  that  the  rule  of  law  is  supreme  in 
our  system  of  government.  Immediately 
comes  to  mind  the  questions  "What  is  the 
law  of  the  law  of  the  land?"  or  "What  Is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land?" 

The  law  of  the  land,  is  the  same  today 
as  it  was  the  day  this  Nation  was  founded 
in  1787— that  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  As  Mr.  Charles  Warren, 
eminent  historian  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
stated:  "However  the  Court  may  Interpret 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  still 
the  Constitution  which  is  the  law  and  not 
the  decision  of  the  Court." 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  tells  us 
what  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is: 
"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anjrtblng  In 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

You  win  note  that  neither  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  nor  their  decisions  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  law  student 
is  taught  In  early  days  the  difference  between 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  the  case 
or  decision,  and  too  often  in  this  field  we  do 
find  the  law  of  the  case  In  the  segregation 
decisions  being  mlstakingly  referred  to  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

As  Governor  I  have  sworn  before  God  and 
my  people  that  I  will  preserve  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  State  has  been  amended  so 
many  times  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
the  original — but  it  has  been  amended  legal- 
ly. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  amended  illegally  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  today  we  struggle  to  recognize  the 
original.  This  noblest  document  ever 
penned  lias  been  defiled  by  careless  men  of 
less  nobility.  Our  U.8.  Constitution,  like 
all  great  things,  finds  Ita  greatest  strength 
In  Ita  permanency — and  when  that  perma- 
nency la  casually  handled,  Ita  greatest 
strength  suffers,  and  weakens,  and  perishes. 

With  clear  conscience,  and  complete  con- 
Tlctlon,  I  stata  to  the  Congress  that  we 
are  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  whim — 
that  our  deep  sense  of  civic  responsibility  de- 
mands a  respect  for  the  law — that  if  the 
•lightest  law  la  to  be  respected,  then  the 
greatest  law  is  to  be  hallowed.  We  recognise 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  an  epic  docu- 


ment— a  great  gift  and  hope  to  mankind—, 
but  when  the  form  and  letter  and  spirit  of 
that  Constitution  is  ignored,  a  gestation 
period  of  chaos  erupta  into  a  miscarriage 
of  conscience  and  propriety.  We  find  a  U.S. 
Attorney  General  pledging  economic  black - 
mall  against  our  Southland.  We  see  both 
political  parties  competing  to  hurl  the 
greatest  Insult  and  defamation  at  our  door. 
And  worse,  we  find  a  badly  advised  Chief 
Executive  assuming  command  of  a  march- 
ing army,  this  time  not  against  Berlin,  but 
against  Little  Rock.  This  same  Commander 
admonishes  the  southern  Governors  that  in 
taking  the  oath  to  support  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, they  swear  allegiance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Coiu-t's  version  of 
"the  law  of  the  land."  Or  to  be  specific, 
he  and  others  Insist  that  the  Governors  are 
sworn  to  integrate  the  public  schools. 

The  men  who  assembled  and  drafted  our 
Constitution  and  those  who  have  subse- 
quently lawfully  amended  it  made  It  appar- 
ent and  definite  that  the  Individual,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation,  were  all  to  have  righta. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  rights  must  be 
different  in  scope  since  the  needs  are  dif- 
ferent in  scope.  Note  carefully,  I  have  em- 
phasized "in  scope" — they  are  not  different 
In  degree,  for  the  National  Government  can 
no  more  take  away  a  man's  life  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  than  can  that 
same  individual  reftise  to  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Equally  true  is  this  with  regard  to 
the  powers  of  a  sovereign  State  over  the  in- 
dividual. While  some  States  allow  18-year- 
old  to  vote,  other  States  forbid  it,  and  the 
individual  citizen  of  18  in  a  forbidding  State 
Is  not  denied  equal  ph>tectlon  of  the  laws 
because  he  cant  vote. 

Paramount  among  these  powers  reserved 
to  the  States,  therefore,  is  that  of  regulating 
elections,  and  equally  paramount  is  the 
power  of  providing  and  regulating  public 
education.  Both  of  these  powers  remained 
undisturbed  by  the  14th  amendment.  The 
right  to  vote  without  regard  to  race  was 
not  guaranteed  until  2  years  later  by  the 
15th  amendment.  It  is  clear  by  law  and 
intent  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
disturb  the  fixed  boundary  between  the  right 
of  the  individual  and  the  power  of  the  State 
in  providing  public  education.  Both  the 
Congress  that  framed  the  amendment  and 
the  States  that  ratified  It  continued  to  op- 
erate separate  schools.  When  the  doctrine 
of  "separate  and  equal"  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
1886.  neither  Congress  nor  any  court  or 
State  protested.  On  the  contrary,  everyone 
understood  this  doctrine  as  the  basis  upon 
which  the  States  could  conduct  public  edu- 
cation. The  correctness  of  this  understand- 
ing was  confirmed  repeatedly  by  the  highest 
State  and  Federal  coxirta  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  decisions.  The  boundary  line  re- 
mained fixed.  There  is  today  no  law  and 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  requiring 
racially  integrated  schools.  UntU  the  Con- 
stitution is  lawfully  amended  and  the 
boundary  line  changed,  the  South  stands 
on  this  boundary  and  on  this  principle. 
Until  the  Constitution  is  lawfully  amended, 
my  refusal  to  integrate  the  schools  will  not 
conflict  with  my  oath  as  Oovernor. 

In  fact,  the  contrary  is  true.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  take  an  oath  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  not  object  to  the  Supreme  Court  usurp- 
ing the  amendatory  power  that  constitu- 
tionally is  vested  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  To  do  so  would  give  lu  a  govern- 
ment of  men  and  not  of  laws.  This  danger 
was  foreseen  by  our  forefather  in  the  found- 
ing days  of  this  Republic,  for  It  was  George 
Washington  who  said  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress: 

"If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particiaar  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  Amendment  In  the 
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way  which  the  Constitution  designate*,  but 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usiirpatlon;  for 
though  this  In  one  Instance  may  be  the  In- 
strument of  good,  It  Is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 

Nevertheless,  the  danger  grows  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Coxirt  claim  for  It  the  function, 
and  even  the  duty,  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution at  will.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
Green  f.  United  States  in  March  1958.  J\u- 
t-'ce  Hugo  Black,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  said  this: 

"Indeed,  the  Court  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility where  questions  of  constitutional  law 
are  Involved  to  review  Its  decision  from  time 
to  time  and  where  compelling  reasons  pre- 
sent themselves  to  refuse  to  follow  erroneous 
precedents:  otherwise  its  mistakes  in  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  are  extremely  diffl- 
oult  to  alleviate  and  needlessly  so." 

In  other  words,  when  these  Justices  dis- 
agree with  earlier  and  long-standing  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Constitution,  such  Inter- 
pretations are  mistakes  and  should  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Court,  because  the  amending 
process  Is  "extremely  difllcult."  and  "need- 
lessly so"  when  the  Justices  can  so  easily  take 
the  place  of  the  constitutional  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  our  land  was  es- 
tablished to  decide  litigation  in  the  light  of 
past  decisions  and  not  in  spite  of  past  de- 
cisions. It  is  not  the  Court's  function  to 
lay  down  "the  law  of  the  land"  by  Judicial 
flat.  It  Is  the  Congress  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  that  makes  law.  Flagrantly, 
baldly  usurping  the  amendatory  power  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Co\irt  apparently  take  their 
gospel  from  Richard  ni,  whom  Shakespeare 
caused  to  say: 

"Strong    arms    shall    be    our    conscience, 

■words  our  law. 

March  on.  Join  together  to  pell  mell 

If  not  to  Heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to 

Bell." 

It  Is  distressing  that  the  Justices  dont 
know  where  they  are  trying  to  force  us. 
but  it  la  even  more  distressing  that  they,  like 
Richard,  apparently  don't  care. 

As  Governor  I  believe  the  duty  of  the  Coiut 
to  be  that  as  expressed  by  the  great  Chief 
Justice  Edward  Douglass  White.  His  opin- 
ion was  Joined  In  by  Justice  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  a  grandfather  of  the  present  Justice. 
Chief  Justice  White  stated: 

"The  fundamental  conception  of  a  Judi- 
cial body  Is  that  one  hedged  about  by  prece- 
dents which  are  binding  on  the  Court  with- 
out regard  to  the  personality  of  its  mem- 
bers. Break  down  this  belief  in  Judicial 
continuity,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  on  great 
constitutional  questions  this  Court  Is  to 
depart  from  the  settled  conclusions  of  its 
predecessors,  and  to  determine  them  all  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  opinion  of  those  who 
temporarily  fill  its  bench,  and  our  Consti- 
tution will.  In  my  Judgment,  be  bereft  of 
▼alue.  and  become  a  most  dangerous  Instru- 
ment to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple." Pollock  v.  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co., 
167  U.S.  429.  652. 

We  therefore  object  generally  to  these  civil 
rights  proposals  ab  Inappropriate  and  dan- 
gerous approvals  t>y  the  Congress  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  violation  of  Its  duty. 

Tou  should  have  the  same  objection. 
What  Is  happening  is  obvious  to  all  Amer- 
ica. The  Court  has  goofed.  In  their  seal 
to  pioneer  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  the 
Justices  have  disobeyed  the  law  for  Judges. 
Rather  than  being  the  heroes  they  thought 
they  would  be.  they  have  Incurred  the  wrath 
of  everyone.  The  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Association  of  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, the  State's  Attorney  General's  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  leading  Jurists  have  nil  condemned  the 
Court.    Even  the  Civil  RlghU  Commission- 


era  are  throwing  up  their  hands  In  despair. 
Comes  now  the  President  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  the  Congress  to  build  into  the 
law  a  respect  for  the  Court  and  its  diso- 
bedience of  the  law.  They  want  the  Con- 
gress not  as  a  coequal  branch  of  government 
with  the  Court,  but  to  be  its  hatchetmen. 
The  Justices  learn  now  a  simple  law  of 
physics.  A  legal  structure,  like  any  other 
structvire,  must  be  built  frdfan  the  founda- 
tion up— not  from  the  top  down.  The  peo-. 
pie  through  their  Congress  is  the  founda- 
tion of  law  and  though  the  Court  has  manu- 
factured some  supreme  stories  at  the  top, 
tbey  continue  to  fall  around  at  their  feet 
for  want  of  proper  foundation.  Like  all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men.  all  of 
these  civil  rights  proposals  and  all  the  Con- 
gress can't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again. 

As  the  State's  Governor  I  speciflcally  ob- 
ject to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  police  powers 
of  the  States.  We  have  law  and  order  in 
South  Carolina  and  we  will  maintain  law 
and  order  in  South  Carolina.  We  don't  need 
further  Federal  authority.  We  believe  not 
only  in  States  rights  but  In  States  responsi- 
bilities. Accordingly,  where  needed,  we  have 
enacted  our  own  State  statutes  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  order 
to  give  equal  protection  of  all  the  laws  to 
all  our  cltl?.ens  regardless  of  race.  We  will 
not  allow  persons  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  We  will  not  have  mob  violence 
in  our  State.  As  a  member  of  our  house  of 
representatives,  I  authored  the  fintllynch 
bin  which  is  the  law  in  South  Carolina  to- 
day. This  law  describes  a  mob  as  an  as- 
semblage of  two  or  more  persons  without 
authority  of  law  for  the  premeditated  pur- 
pose of  committing  an  act  of  violence  upon 
the  person  of  another.  It  provides  strict 
penalties  for  mob  violence.  It  Is,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  strictest  antllynch  measure 
within  the  50  States. 

I  can  tell  you  as  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  In  any  Incident  giving  rise  to  a 
threat  of  mob  violence,  be  It  a  labor  dispute, 
racial  tension  or  from  whatever  cause.  South 
Carolina's  laws  will  be  enforced  and  there 
will  be  no  mob  violence.  The  Federal  statute 
suggested  by  the  Attorney  General  is  un- 
necessary In  South  Carolina. 

We  have  sound,  fair  election  laws.  Every- 
one believes  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  Ne- 
groes' privilege  to  vote.  He  exercises  this 
right  unhampered.  I  reiterate  there's  not  a 
single  complaint  from  South  Carolina  to 
your  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  any  voting 
right  infringement  or  denial.  None  of  us 
condones  violence,  and  although  we  have  a 
malicious  Injury  to  property  statute,  when  I 
took  office  in  January  I  recommended  a 
strict,  clear-cut  penal  provision  for  those 
who  would  take  the  law  unto  themselves 
and  deface  and  damage  church  and  school 
property.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced  by 
our  senate  Judiciary  committee  providing 
for  this,  and  additionally  providing  for 
threats  of  such  misconduct,  and  I  and  the 
legislative  leaders  present  can  assure  you 
that  thovigh  It  is  not  needed,  we  will  have 
such  a  law  In  South  Carolina  within  the 
next  few  days. 

When  It  comes  to  civil  rights.  South  Caro- 
lina has  a  civil  rights  statute.  Before  I  read 
the  State  statute.  I  want  to  read  to  you  the 
original  Federal  Civil  Rights  statute  so  that 
you  can  recognize  the  striking  similarity. 
Section  241  of  title  18.  U.S.C.A..  entitled 
"Conspiracy  Against  Rights  of  Cltiaens,"  U 
as  follows: 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Ihtlmldate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same;  or  if  two  or  more  persons  go  in  dis- 
guise on  the  highway,  or  on  the  premlsM 


of  another,  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder 
his  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both." 

Section  16-101  of  the  1952  Code  of  Laws 
of  South  Carolina,  entitled  "Conspiracy 
Against  Civil  Rights. "  reads  as  follows: 

"If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  band 
or  conspire  together  to  go  In  disguise  upon 
the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises 
of  another  with  intent  to  injure,  oppress 
or  violate  the  person  or  property  of  any 
citizen  t>ecause  of  his  political  opinion  or  his 
expression  or  exercise  of  the  same  or  shall 
attempt  by  any  means,  measures  or  acta 
to  hinder,  prevent  or  obstruct  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State 
such  persons  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  t>e  fined  not  leas  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $2,000  or  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  6  months 
or  more  than  3  years,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall 
thereafter  be  Ineligible  to  hold,  and  dis- 
abled from  holding,  any  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  In  this  State." 

Now  what  is  the  jnatter  with  using  either 
one  of  these  sUtutes  to  deter  the  use  of 
force  or  threaU  of  force  to  obstruct  court 
orders?  The  point  is  here  that  the  technical 
difficulty  presumed  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  contempt  proceedings  in  persons  not 
being  parties  to  the  suit  or  the  court  not 
being  In  session  is  obviated.  Court  orders 
or  no  court  orders — If  persons  interfere  with 
the  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  then  they  can  be  held  under 
the  State  or  Federal  law.  I  realize  the  lack 
of  individual  applicability,  but  it  is  mob 
violence  that  the  President  and  Attorney 
General  were  after.  The  truth  is  that  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  doesn't  like  this 
statute.  He  would  rather  it  be  kept  a 
secret  because  it  is  so  easily  applicable  to 
labor  violence.  Time  and  again  labor  strife 
In  this  country  could  have  been  arrested  by 
proceeding  under  section  241.  If  there  was 
some  w.iy  to  measure  labor  strife  and  racial 
strife,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  former 
would  far  outweigh  the  latter.  Labor  dis- 
order is  of  national  concern.  Racial  dis- 
order Is  of  no  such  concern,  but  rather  po- 
litically conceived. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  adjourn  for  10 
years,  the  Negro  In  South  Carolina  would 
continue  to  receive  excellent  education — his 
voting  rights,  his  civil  rights,  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Congress  falls  to  meet  and  in  the  next 
10  years  falls  to  regulate  labor  violence,  wt 
are  lost. 

The  Attorney  General  should  start  enforc- 
ing the  laws  he  now  has  at  hand  and  quit 
trying  to  play  politics  with  nUnorlty  and 
racial  groups. 

As  Governor  I  intend  to  enforce  the  law  in 
South  Carolina.  Without  the  Civil  Rlghu 
Commission  and  without  these  so-called 
civil  rights  statutes,  law  enforcement  will  b« 
an  easy  task. 

Although  there  has  been  some  deteriora- 
tion since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954.  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  reepect  for 
the  law.  There  is  a  revulsion  against  pres- 
sure groups  like  the  NAACP  and  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  candidate  who  opposed  me  in 
the  general  election.  James  W.  Cole,  was  a 
Klan  leader.  He  is  now  In  Jail — not  for  op- 
posing me.  I  may  add,  but  for  opposing 
decency. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  and  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

South  Carolinians  respect  their  Federal 
Judges  and  Federal  courU.  Grand  Jurlm  are 
quick  to  indict  for  violations,  and  the  U.S. 
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attorney  will  tell  you  he  has  complete  co- 
operation. This  will  all  go  out  of  the  win- 
dow with  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  people  will  feel — and  they 
have  a  right  to  feel— that  here  are  unneces- 
sary laws  being  enacted  against  a  minority 
South  m  the  name  of  civil  rights  to  gain 
)>oMtlcal  capital  with  other  minority  groups 
over  the  Nation.  Rather  than  upholding 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Federal 
laws,  they  will  feel  that  they  are  only  polit- 
ical measures  and  the  contest  will  be  who 
can  play  the  beet  politics  rather  than  who 
can  maintain  law  and  order. 

For  myself,  rather  than  dedicating  my 
time  to  the  furtherance  of  educational 
progress  arul  mdustrial  development  to  pro- 
vide a  future  for  all  our  people,  I  will  be 
spending  all  of  my  time  trying  to  maintain 
law  and  order. 

Our  Bute's  attorney  general  will  adhere 
to  the  specific  bills  at  hand.  I  will  complete 
my  statement  with  obser>'ations  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  that  have 
prompted  the  proposed  legislation.  I  have 
already  commented  on  the  President's  first 
reoommendation  about  prohibiting  the  use 
of  force  to  obstruct  court  orders  In  desegre- 
gation cases.  I  have  stated  how  the  original 
Civil  RlghU  Act  would  coyer  this  proposal. 
I  believe  the  obstruction  of  Justice  statutes 
title  18.  sections  1501-1607  are  sufficient  to 
cope  with  any  threat  of  mob  violence.  The 
bill  Including  the  President's  first  recom- 
mendation states  In  effect  that  persons  who 
do  violence  to  school  court  orders  shall  be 
punished  for  a  crime,  but  those  that  do  vio- 
lence to  other  court  orders  shall  go  free.  If 
the  Federal  Government  needs  further  power 
to  enforce  lU  order  in  school  cases,  then  it 
needs  this  power  In  all  cases.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  there  is  more  labor 
dispute  than  school  dUpute.  and  If  needed, 
the  Congress  In  lu  drive  for  equality  should 
give  equal  authority  in  labor  disputes.  The 
point  Is  that  this  is  special  legislation  for 
a  special  offense  deslgnvd  against  a  special 
section  of  our  Nation,  all  in  the  pretended 
cause  of  -equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Our  section  of  the  Nation  is  known  for 
peace  and  order.  Our  public  leaders  are 
known  for  their  contribution  and  dedica- 
tion to  constitutional  government  and  the 
preservation  of  all  the  freedoms  for  all  the 
people.  Anyone  familiar  with  South  Caro« 
Una  and  lu  people  will  tell  you  that  rather 
than  promoting  civil  righu  these  bills  if 
enacted  will  creaU  civil  disorder.  As  a  Gov- 
ernor Z  am  particularly  concerned.  The 
police  power  is  vested  in  the  SUtes  and  not 
in  the  National  Government,  and  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  the  Bute's  chief  execuUve  Is 
to  administer  this  police  power.  Whether 
Gov,  Orval  Faubus  was  right  or  wrong  will 
be  argued  from  now  on.  Whatever  your  con- 
clusion, the  Attorney  General  now  agrees 
that  troops  never  should  have  been  used  and 
even  Harry  Ashmore  has  reported  that  de- 
segregaUon  cannot  now  be  had  In  Little 
Rock.  Be  that  as  It  may,  Faubus  as  Gov- 
ernor used  force  to  preserve  law  and  order. 
The  people,  the  real  law  of  the  land,  vin- 
dicated his  Judgment  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  ballot  box.  These  are  facU. 
There  la  no  doubt  that  de».plte  these  facts. 
Brownell  would  have  arretted  Faubus  had 
this  bill  been  the  law.  Governor  Shivers  of 
Texas,  Governor  Clement  of  Tennessee,  and 
Governor  Faubus  have  all  used  force  to 
matnuin  law  and  order  In  these  school 
matters.  There  should  never  be  the  enact- 
ment of  a  sutute  by  the  Congress  that 
wo\Ud  cause  the  arrest  of  a  BUU's  chief 
executive  for  performing  hlH  primary  duty. 

The  creation  of  this  new  offense  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  double  Jeopardy  provUlons  of 
the  fifth  amendment.  For  a  single  offense 
the  Federal  Government  could  prosecuu  un- 
der: First,  the  obstruction  of  Justice  sut- 
utes;  second,  the  original  Civil  RlghU  Act; 


and  third,  under  this  proposal.  If  the  offen- 
der were  a  party  to  an  Injunction,  then  be 
could  be  punished  yet  again,  making  four 
Federal  trials.  That  all  these  punlshmenu 
are  applicable  for  one  offense  Illustrates  both 
the  unnecessary  and  dangerous  features  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

This  proposal  In  effect  makes  all  Americans 
second-class  citizens,  and  CommunisU  first 
class.  A  Communist  can  threaun  to  over- 
throw the  Government  but  unless  this  threat 
Is  accompanied  with  an  overt  act,  there  is 
no  violation.  Here  the  threat  by  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  against  a  court  order  is  punish 
able  even  though  It  Is  unaccompanied  by  an 
overt  act.  The  Congress  will  not  be  giving 
equal  protection  to  lU  U.S.  citizen.  If  you 
think  this  U  a  ridiculous  approach,  read  the 
proposal  carefully.  Moreover,  words  of  dis- 
agreement can  easily  be  interpreted  as 
threaU.  No  one  in  the  South  has  agreed 
with  any  of  the  Court  orders  respecting  the 
school  decisions.  They  have  so  expressed 
themselves.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  make  criminals  of  them  all. 

Commenting  on  the  President's  second 
recommendation  to  give  Investigative  author- 
ity to  the  FBI  in  school  and  church  de- 
struction cases.  I  would  reiterate  the  police 
power  is  vested  in  the  States  and  were  it 
otherwise  proper  then  such  authority  should 
be  given  for  all  crimes.  There  has  been  no 
Indication  that  any  Federal  authority  is 
needed  in  this  field.  No  one  has  escaped 
prosecution  for  such  an  offense  in  South 
Carolina  and  I  know  of  no  fiights  from  such 
prosecution.  The  President  stated  "State 
authorities  have  been  diligent  in  their  exe- 
cution of  local  laws  dealing  wlt^  these 
crimes."  The  Attorney  General  when  he  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  sUted  that 
"local  officials  have  been  diligent  in  their 
efforts  to  apprehend  offenders"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  no  Instances  wherein  this 
proposal  was  necessary.  He  didn't  cite  a 
single  case.  This  recommendation,  there- 
fore, Is  only  an  attempt  to  Insult  the  South. 
While  any  type  Incident  of  this  nature  in 
the  South  receives  national  headlines,  simi- 
lar incldenu  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
go  uiu'eported.  Last  October  I  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
Convention  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

On  the  first  evening  of  our  conference  we 
were  saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  church  leaders,  the 
late  Pope  Plus.  We  were  even  more  shocked 
that  when  the  news  was  announced  at  ap- 
proximately midnight  in  Dayton,  it  was 
greeted  by  a  group  of  people  proceeding  to 
the  cathedral  grounds  In  the  city  of  Dayton, 
tarring  a  beautiful  marble  stattie  of  the  Pope, 
placing  tinder  sticks  at  the  bottom  and  set- 
ting the  likeness  ablaze.  There  is  no  such 
antl-CathoIlc  feeling  anywhere  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  When  I  came  home  and 
told  of  what  had  happened,  my  story  was 
received  with  disbelief.  I  have  yet  to  see 
this  Incident  reported  In  any  national  pub- 
lication. If  It  had  occurred  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  U.8.  State  Department  would  have 
been  apologizing,  and  I  believe  it  should 
have. 

As  to  the  President's  third  recommenda- 
tion, I  reiterate  there  hasn't  been  a  single 
complaint  of  the  vioUtion  of  voting  rlghte 
to  the  Civil  RlghU  Commission  from  South 
Carolina.  Persons  in  the  South  have  re- 
sisted turning  over  election  records  to  pre- 
vent fishing  expeditions  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. When  the  election  records  were 
needed,  they  were  obUined  through  the 
grand  Jury  in  Alabama.  To  vest  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  power  over  election  records 
Is  highly  dangerous.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  historical  observations  of  grand  Jtiry 
indictment  and  trial  by  Jury  being  written 
into  our  Constitution  to  protect  persons  from 
Judicial  tyranny,  I  would  like  to  warn  of  the 
political  danger  that  this  poses — not  so  much 
to  the  South,  because  we  are  a  one-pnrty 


State,  but  to  those  Sutei  that  have  vigorous 
two-party  systems  with  close  elections.  At- 
torneys General  are  often  selected  more  on 
the  basU  of  their  poUtlcal  ability  than  for 
thehr  legal  ability.  Given  the  power  to  seize 
election  records  at  a  time  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, close  elections  could  be  controlled  from 
Washington.  I  think  the  Attorney  General 
should  work  throvigh  the  local  grand  Juries 
In  this  respect  as  tliey  have  always  done. 

I^"  should  refer  here  to  the  companion 
measure.  8.  466.  Introduced  by  Senator  Javtts, 
and  8.  810.  Introduced  by  Senator  Douglas, 
which  Undertake  to  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral power  to  institute  civil  ruiU  in  behalf 
of  any  person  who  is  denied  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  on  accotmt  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  These  bills  again  are 
concerned  with  select  offenses  for  select 
groups.  Done  in  the  name  of  equality,  they 
violate  equality.  That  they  are  designed 
especially  is  best  evidenced  by  the  Attorney 
General's  response  to  Senator  Ekvin's  sug- 
gestion that  a  sUtute  be  expanded  to  al- 
low the  Institution  of  suite  for  the  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law  on  account 
of  religion.  Mr.  Roger's  response  In  oppos- 
ing such  a  suggestion,  ststed  that  it  would 
not  be  wise,  and  said  this:  "I  think  it  would 
require  the  Government  to  become  involved 
in  a  great  deal  of  litigation  which  might 
very  well  harden  the  reslstence  that  is  al- 
ready apparent  in  many  areas  to  the  point 
where  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  future."  We  are  dangerously 
near  that  point  in  South  Carolina  due  to  the 
Supreme  Court  school  decisions,  and  this  bill 
would  have  exactly  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rogers 
fears  in  the  religious  field.  To  use  Mr. 
Rogers'  words,  this  bill  would  "curtail  prog- 
ress, rather  than  advance  the  progress  In 
this  field." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  reconunendations 
dealing  with  Federal  aid  and  authority  in 
public  schools  Is  a  typical  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent  that  probes  continuously  for  those 
wishing  to  nationalize  education.  It  is  stxr- 
prlstng  that  we  have  allowed  the  Federal 
Government  to  advance  as  far  in  this  field  as 
having  a  Department  of  Education.  The 
people  of  this  country  will  never  stand  for 
Federal  schooling.  Even  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  has  agreed,  as  sUted  in  Broum  v.  The 
Board  o/  fduoafton,  847  U.S.  483;  08  Uw  Ed. 
873:  "Today  education  Is  perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernmente."  Two  years  ago  the  ^>eclal  Presi- 
dential Commission  studying  the  so-called 
national  emergency  In  public  schooling  found 
that  In  only  IS  States  In  America  is  a  child 
not  being  denied  an  education  for  the  lack 
of  a  classroom  or  a  school  teacher.  Ijow 
per  capita  income  South  Carolina  is  one  of 
these  13.  We  don't  need  Federal  aid.  We 
don't  want  Federal  aid  because  we  don't  want 
Federal  controls.  To  give  Federal  authority 
over  public  schools  beyond  a  military  reser- 
vation or  other  Federal  property  is  unthink- 
able. That  these  steps  are  only  a  foot  In  the 
door  is  ijest  evidenced  by  the  President's 
sixth  recommendation  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  ContracU  be  resolved  into  a 
Commission  on  Ooveriunent  ContracU. 
What  was  a  committee  is  now  to  be  a  com- 
mission. It  is  the  same  national  F.EF.C. 
proposal  that  has  been  rejected  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional assumption  of  SUte  sovereignty 
and  power  by  this  Congress  on  numerous 
occasions. 

As  to  the  President's  final  proposal  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission,  South 
Carolina  reiterates  her  position  of  opposition 
to  the  original  institution  of  this  Commis- 
sion, A  continuation  would  only  mean  ex- 
tended uselessness  and  Increased  discord. 
Whether  the  Oommlsslon  has  had  time 
enough  to  do  what  certain  politicians  desired 
is  probably  doubtful,  but  certainly  we  have 
had  enough  time  to  determine  the  necessity 
of  this  Commission.    This  Commission  wns 
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•pftwnMl  by  th«  flimsy  ttrtlmony  of  n«wi  r«- 
port*.  htarwiy.  and  political  talk.  8«v«n 
hundrMl  and  fifty  thouwnd  dolUrt  wm  *p- 
proprUt«l  for  the  expected  tremendoue  vol- 
ume of  vloUtlone  of  civil  Ubertlee.  There 
hne  been  no  caM  In  South  Carolina.  Tha 
case  m  Alabama  hae  been  dlamlMed.  The 
CommlMlon  haa  a  doubtful  oaee  In  Georgia, 
and  If  we  are  Interested  In  the  rlghta  and 
freedoms  of  persons,  there  are  far  more  in- 
cldenU  of  rape,  murder,  and  bank  robbery 
in  this  country  and  a  Commission  for  these 
ofTenses  would  be  more  logical  even  though 
equally  unwarranted. 

'  The  real  truth  Is  that  thinking  leaders  of 
both  races  In  the  South  reallM  that  Integra- 
tlon  Is  unwise,  Impractical  and  will  never  be 
accomplished. 

The  South  has  stood  the  add  test.  With 
all  the  opinions  and  predictions  of  psycholo- 
gists, soclologlsU  and  special  Interest  groups, 
despite  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  nntlonKl 
leadership  of  both  poUtlonl  pnrtles.  deiplte 
the  millions  of  dollnrs  expended  for  lUrborne 
troops,  hsarlngs,  court  proceedings  and  what 
havs  you.  only  165  colored  children  hnve 
bMn  Integrated  in  the  schools  of  10  Btatss  In 
the  last  B  years.  In  Arknnsas  there  hnve 
been  76;  North  Onrollna  IS;  Tennessee  44; 
Vlrflnla  80,  In  ths  othsr  six  Southern 
States.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  riorlda,  AU- 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Loulilnnn,  there  has 
been  no  InUgratlon.  The  nuiithern  Negro 
knows  ht  Is  getting  the  best  sduontion  and 
th«  b«st  opportunity  on  an  Individual  basis. 
We  art  dsnylng  him  nothing  on  account  of 
his  race  and  we  will  give  him  nothing  on 
account  of  his  rnce.  Lopsided  Intertiatlon* 
allsts  may  talk  of  the  shums  thnt  ri\cii\l  in- 
cidents have  visited  upon  these  United  Htutoii 
with  the  nations  of  the  world,  These  nations 
know  and  undentnnd  rnclal  dllTerencee. 
Rather  thiin  alarm  for  these  Incidents,  the 
people  of  Europe  were  far  mure  shucked  at 
th«  striking  similarity  bi>tween  llsenhower 
and  his  use  of  troops  to  maintain  law  and 
order  In  Little  Rock  nnd  Khrushchev'e  use 
of  troops  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Bo-called  civil  rights  legislation  such  as 
you  have  before  you  will  drive  deeply  the 
shaft  of  division  into  the  national  body. 
Such  bills  would  hurt  our  domeatlo  and  in- 
ternational efforts.  They  will  hurt  every- 
one, the  white  and  the  Negro  alike.  They 
will  promote  civil  discord  rather  than  civil 
rights.  Law  enforcement  will  depreciate  as 
in  the  days  of  prohibition  with  local  law 
officers  opposing  the  Federal  omcers.  They 
will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  Oovernors 
of  our  States  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
They  will  be  a  grievovis  dlHervlce  to  our  be- 
loved America. 


John  Fo§t«r  DuUog.  our  Nation's  eg- 
teemed  Secretary  of  SUte.  That  health 
now  causes  him  to  set  aside  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  Is  a  matter  ol  seri- 
ous moment  to  himself  and  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  utmost  concern  to  the  Nation 
he  has  served  so  selflessly  and  so  well. 

The  political  obscurant*  who  reck- 
lessly In  the  past  attempted  to  malign 
the  dedicated  steadfastness  and  Infal- 
lible foresight  of  Mr.  Dulles  now  have 
tragic  reason  to  recant  their  carping  and 
to  acknowledge  their  own  failure  to 
measure  up  to  his  achievements  for 
peace  and  the  protection  of  mankind 
against  Communist  enslRvement. 

It  Is  our  fervent  prnyer  that  Mr. 
Dulles  may  recover  from  his  finest  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  wise  counsel  and  so  that  he  may  en- 
joy with  his  beloved  wife  a  rich  period 
of  private  life. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania^  I  Mr.  Simpson)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  what  I  am  sure  is  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  this  body  in  ex- 
pressing regret  that  a  truly  great  and 
distinguished  American  has  today  found 
it  necessary  for  reasons  of  health  to  re- 
linquish an  office  that  this  patriotic  pub- 
lic servant  has  filled  with  courage,  per- 
severance, and  unusual  wisdom.  It  may 
be  properly  said  that  few  people  have 
served  the  cause  of  peace  with  greater 
dedication  and  effectiveness  than  has 


TVA  TURBOaENERATOR  AWARD 

Mr.  GLENN,  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  uentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Qimpson  I  may  extend 
his  remnrks  at  thlii  point  in  the  RkcoRo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tho  gontlcmun  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (if  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  February  8,  1058,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  800.000  kilowatt  steam  turbo- 
generator to  C.  A.  Parsons  li  Co..  Ltd..  of 
England. 

On  February  27.  the  Authority  Issued 
a  statement  defending  lU  action.  This 
statement  clearly  Indicates  to  me  that 
the  Authority's  preference  for  the  for- 
^elgn  bidder  was  due  primarily  to  consid- 
erations of  price. 

The  two  American  bidders  have  now 
petitioned  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  to  upset  this  contract 
on  the  grounds  that  transfer  of  such  ma- 
jor defense  production  potential  to  a 
source  3,000  miles  fiom  our  shores 
threatens  to  impair  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  American  companies  and  the 
Authority  seem  to  agree  on  the  fact  that 
this  huge  generator  is  highly  important 
to  national  defense.  Therefore,  the  ar- 
gument is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  its  manufac- 
ture abroad  will  impair  our  national  se- 
curity potential. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  facts 
about  this  turbogenerator.  A  500.000 
kilowatt  generator  is  no  trinket,  no  mere 
statistic.  No  such  huge  piece  of  equip- 
ment has  yet  been  built  and  put  into 
service.  It  will  be  one  of  the  three  larg- 
est steam  generators  that  man  has  ever 
undertaken  to  build. 

Such  a  generator  is  approximately  112 
feet  long.  60  feet  wide,  19  feet  high,  and 
will  weigh  1,812  tons.  With  a  capacity  of 
670,000  horsepower,  this  generator,  oper- 
ating at  an  estimated  95  percent  capac- 
ity, day  in  and  day  out,  would  produce 
continuously  636,500  horsepower.  To 
visualize  this  vast  output  of  power,  It 
might  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  to 


point  out  that  636,500  horsepower  Is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  3,000  Fords  or 
Chevrolets  running  at  top  speed  day  and 
night,  365  days  a  year,  year  In  and  year 
out.  To  put  it  another  way.  It  Is  enough 
power  to  lift  the  76.000-ton  U.S.8.  For' 
reatal  138  feet  In  1  minute  flat.  This 
one  piece  of  equipment  could  generate 
the  entire  annual  power  supply  for  the 
whole  District  of  Columbia. 

BMPLOTMCNT 

Manufacture  of  this  generator  in  the 
United  States  would  have  provided  a 
years'  full-time  employment  for  at  least 
700  American  workers  engaged  directly 
In  the  fabrication  of  this  machine  and 
Its  component  parts,  and  would  have 
contributed  to  the  employment  of  many 
other  supporting  and  service  personnel 
Inside  the  plant  of  an  American  electrical 
manufacturer,  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  this  Is  not  all  the  employment  which 
would  be  affected.  Based  on  data  from 
the  American  Tariff  League  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Indicating  the 
Importance  of  mnnufacturlnu  jobs  to  a 
community,  it  can  be  esilmatrd  that 
these  700  Jobs  mean  additionally  12,520,- 
000  in  annual  reUll  sales:  81.880,000  In 
bnnk  deposits:  748  automobile  registra- 
tions; 784  households;  38  retnll  eitab- 
llshmenU;  618  Jobs  in  other  enterprioei. 

Thus,  the  700  workers  directly  em- 
ployed would  cause  518  other  jobs  to  ex- 
ist In  the  oommunlty  or  •  total  of  1,318 
jobs. 

Given  the  substantial  unemployment 
In  our  Nation  today— amounting  to  8.1 
percent  of  our  worklni  force«-I  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  public  policy 
which  places  this  rather  substantial 
number  of  Jobs  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  unemployed  represent  only  2.8 
percent  of  the  working  force.  In  fact, 
Britain  Is  enjoying  great  prosperity.  I 
note,  for  example,  that  on  April  2,  1868, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  dis- 
patch from  London  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  British  Oovernment  published  an 
economic  balance  sheet  Indicating  the  na- 
tion has  emerged  from  recession  into  the 
biggest  boom  in  years. 

Rising  incomes,  near-stability  in  prices, 
nnd  the  most  buoyant  trade  figures  since 
World  War  II  were  reported  in  the  treasury's 
economic  survey  for  1959. 

And  additionally.  I  note  that  the  four 
areas  where  such  generators  can  be  pro- 
duced here  at  home  are  all  classified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  areas  of 
substantial  imemployment.  In  my  view, 
the  domestic  unemployment  situation 
should  be  one  overriding  concern  in  these 
contract  awards. 

PRICE   VCR8X7S   OErXNSE 

Another  overriding  concern  should  be 
our  national  security — the  productive 
capacity  we  have  available  for  defense: 
and  our  laws  explicitly  so  state. 

The  price  in  the  British  bid  is  far  lower 
than  that  in  the  domestic  companies' 
bids.  This  is  quite  understandable  in 
view  of  the  lower  wages  and  lower  gen- 
eral costs  of  doing  business  in  Britain. 
When  the  Japanese  start  building  big 
generators,  their  price  will,  no  doubt  be 
even  lower,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
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If  we  are  to  follow  a  theory  of  basinc  all 
defense-essential  purchases  primarily  on 
price,  we  will  inevitably  find  our  essen- 
tial defense  productive  capacity  moving 
even  doeer  to  the  Soviet  boundaries. 

On  this  matter  of  national  secuiity, 
the  Authority  comments: 

In  the  event  of  total  war>  the  problem  of 
repair  or  replacement  of  gonerstlng  uniu 
would  be  about  the  ssme  whether  they  had 
been  manufactured  domestically  or  abroad. 
Any  realistic  contempUtlon  of  such  a  war 
must  assume  that  Anterlcan  turbogenerntor 
manufHCturlng  plants  could  )>e  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  the  same  attack  which  mliiht 
damatis  or  destroy  the  unit  InsUlled  In  the 
Colbert  Steam  Plant.  Early  repair  or  re- 
ptucement  would  seem  unlikely  no  matter 
where  the  unit  had  been  built. 

In  event  of  n  lees  extensive  attack  or  ncu 
u(  sabotage,  It  should  be  recogiilseU  thnt 
Reiivratlng  xuitu  manufactured  by  all  the 
mujor  Amerlctin  suppliers  ate  Inrurporsted 
In  the  TVA  system  Widespread  damaie  to 
the  system  rould  result  in  heavy  demands 
on  all  these  suppliers,  both  by  IVA  and  by 
utilities  In  other  se<aions  of  the  country. 
Addition  of  the  Pnrsons  unit  Ui  the  TVA 
nystem  Increases  the  numbor  of  suppliers 
wlui  rnn  be  rslled  on  In  the  event  of  such  an 
emergency  and  Utrreby  reduces  the  risk  of 
deUy  In  getting  mnxlmum  rNpncity  bnrk 
Into  service. 

Now,  Mr.  Bpenkcr.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues  If  those  two  paragraphs 
make  much  rense? 

The  Authority  Krrmn  to  feel  that.  If  we 
have  a  big  wur.  It  will  ttot  make  any 
difference  where  we  bought  the  genera- 
tor. Not  prescient,  X  cannot  say  whether 
the  Authority  is  right,  but  I  still  feel, 
both  Instinctively  and  from  our  past  ex- 
ptMlence.  that  the  more  capacity  we 
have  3,823  miles  from  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—rather than  just  477  miles  awny— 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Then  the  Authority  seems  to  feel  that, 
If  we  have  a  smaller  war  or  sabotage, 
the  British  source  of  supply  would.  In 
effect,  be  an  advantage— one  more 
string  In  our  bow.  The  experience  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  does  not  bear  out 
this  line  of  reasoning.  Even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  Brltsh  would  be 
in  a  position  to  assist  us.  Z  doubt  that 
future  adversaries  would  moke  shipment 
of  massive,  defen.se-essentlal  electrical 
equipment  across  the  oceun  any  easier 
than  the  Kaiser  or  Hitler  did.  Looking 
at  this  past  experience  of  wartime  pro- 
duction going  eastwai-d  and  not  west- 
wai-d  acrass  the  Atlantic,  I  personally 
would  feel  more  secure  11  the  produc- 
tion and  repair  facilities  were  in  Sche- 
nectady or  East  Pittsburgh. 

Since  we  cannot  pi-edict  what  a  fu- 
ture war  will  do  to  productive  capacity 
and  since  we  do  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  every  war  of  this  coimtry.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  might  be  wiser  as 
a  Nation  were  we  to  base  our  public 
policy  upon  what  we  do  know  and  not 
upon  what  we  do  not  know. 

THE  XCONOMtCa  OF  THE  SfTUATION 

Long  concerned  with  electricity,  ferti- 
lizers, flood  control  and  related  matters, 
the  Authority  Is  now  branching  out  Into 
a  new  field— the  economics  of  foreign 
trade.  Its  experience  in  this  field  la 
scarcely  remarkable. 


The  Authority  says: 

TVA  would  regret  any  real  net  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  American  workers  from  Its  pur- 
chase of  an  Knglish  turbogenerator.  How- 
ever, it  seems  more  likely  that  there  will  be 
a  net  benefit  to  American  labor.  TVA  will 
make  payment  in  dollars  for  Its  purchase 
from  Parsons.  It  can  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  these  dollars  will  be  used  to  finance 
British  purchases  of  other  goods  either  In  the 
United  Htntes  or  In  third  countries  which 
wUl  In  turn  use  the  dollars  to  make  pur- 
chases in  the  United  Htntes.  Those  dollars 
can  be  ex|K<cted  to  create  and  pay  for  as 
many  mnn-hours  of  work  In  the  UnlUd 
Ulates  OS  would  have  resulted  from  domestic 
mnnufncture  of  the  turbogenerator. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Au- 
thority would  "regret  any  real  net  loss 
of  employment  for  American  workers 
from  its  purchase  of  an  English  turbo- 
generator." 

The  logic  underlying  the  rest  of  the 
economics  in  Us  sUtement  can  but  leave 
us  mystified. 

Apparently  the  Authority  has  never 
heard  the  parable  often,  although  per- 
haps apocryphally,  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln : 

If  we  s|>end  1100  to  buy  Iron  rails  from  the 
Rnglish,  we  hnve  the  rails  and  they  have  the 
SlOO, 

If  we  buy  the  rails  from  ourselves,  we  have 
both  the  rails  and  the  IIOO, 

Nor,  apparently,  has  tho  Authority 
iu>tfd  tho  diminution  in  our  gold  reserves. 
At  the  end  of  1868,  American  gold  hold- 
ings stood  at  820.6  billions  as  compared 
with  822.8  billions  at  tho  end  of  1867. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  out,  on 
December  18, 1868: 

The  national  gold  reeerve  declined  by  $3.2 
billion  between  February  10  and  November 
it:  PeclcrHl  Reserve  Board  experts  estimate 
that  foreign,  mostly  European,  net  acquisi- 
tions of  gold  and  dollars  during  the  entire 
year  will  be  about  S3  billion. 

The  United  8Ut«s  gold  reserve,  at  lao.e 
billion,  Is  at  Its  lowest  flgiu-e  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  current  slide  in  the  gold 
stock  Is  the  sharpest  on  record,  except  for  a 
precipitous  decline  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Korean  fighting. 

Frankly,  this  disturbs  me.  It  doesn't 
take  much  arithmetic  to  see  that,  if  de- 
pletion of  our  gold  supply  continues  at 
even  a  modest  proportion  of  this  rate, 
our  stock  could  be  exhausted  in  10  to  16 
years. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  Authority's 
economic  theory,  that  dollars  spent 
abroad  are  a  lot  of  homing  pigeons,  does 
not  bear  up  under  close  scrutiny. 

And  further,  even  if  one  accepts  the 
Authority's  "homing -pigeon  theory"  of 
International  dollar  transactions,  I  fail 
to  see  the  validity  of  their  contention 
that  $12  million  spent  abroad  can  ever 
make  as  many  Jobs  as  $18  million  spent 
here.   Yet  on  this  the  Authority  says: 

Those  dollars  can  be  expected  to  create 
and  pay  for  as  many  man-hours  of  work  in 
the  United  States  as  would  have  resulted 
from  domestic  manufacture  of  the  turbo- 
generator. 

The  Authority's  mathematics  escape 
me.  ETven  in  the  imlikely  event  that  the 
whole  $12  million  were  to  retiu-n  to  our 
shores,  it  could  only  provide  two-thirds 
as  many  Jobs  as  the  $18  million  spent 
here. 


CONCLVelON 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  If  we  ignore 
these  curious  economic  considerations 
and  even  if  we  ignore  the  i-elationship 
between  this  purchaM  and  American 
unemployment,  I  fall  to  undersUnd  how 
our  Oovernment  can  refuse  to  recognize 
the  threat  this  purchase  poees  to  our 
national  security.  Must  we  dismantle 
our  defense-essential  productive  capac- 
ity because  of  pilce?  Must  we  produce 
defense-essential  goods  in  plants  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shores  when  re- 
pair and  maintenance  are  such  im- 
portant factors? 

I  am  sure  that  eveiT  Member  of  this 
House  is  aware  that  our  very  survival  as 
a  Nation,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack, can  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
speed  with  which  W9  can  restore  our  do- 
mestic productive  capacity.  One  of  the 
vital  bases  of  domestic  productive  ca- 
pacity is  the  avi^ilablUty  of  electric 
power.  How  then  can  our  Oovernment 
fall  to  see  the  questionable  nature  of 
this  decision  by  the  TVA? 

2n  this  deliberate  courting  of  disaster, 
America  appears  to  stand  Quite  alone. 
Other  nations  of  the  world  reoognlae 
the  intimate  relationship  betwnn  elec- 
tric powey  and  their  national  socurlty, 
As  just  dne  example.  Z  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
never  purchased  lu  turbofftneratlve 
equipment  from  overseM  louroM, 

For  at  least  a  score  of  years,  the  lrlt> 
Ish  have  embargoed,  or  virtually  em- 
bai-goed.  foreign-manufactured  electil- 
col  machinery,  chemicals,  and  many 
other  product*— for  example,  American 
automobiles  for  which  Britain  has  an 
import  quota  of  860  cars  a  year  i^ 
against  approximately  140.000  British 
cars  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  1868. 

Recently,  and  after  many,  many  years' 
ui'glnff,  the  British  have  allowed  Ameri- 
can companies  to  bid  on  British  heavy 
electrical-equipment  contracts— presum- 
ably secure  in  the  knowledge  that,  if 
their  extremely  low  labor  rates  permit 
them  to  bid  lower  than  American  com- 
panies in  Tennessee,  American  bids  will 
not  trouble  them  in  England. 

I  would  become  discursive.  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  I  to  transfer  this  subject 
from  the  large  turbogenerator  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  United  Kingdom's  highly 
protectionist  or  "Buy  British"  foreign 
trade  policies.  I  will,  therefore,  close  by 
urging  that  this  decision  of  the  Author- 
ity be  reversed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  RousH,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week',  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoDiNO) ,  for  Wednesday,  April  15,  1858, 
on  account  of  offleial  business:  To  be 
present  at  the  commissioning  of  sub- 
marine Skipjack  at  New  Ixmdon,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ORANTEO 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative ^program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  today,  for  15  minutes.     .  : 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimoua  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  concrbssignal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Georgi  and  to  include  an  address. 

Mr.  PORAND. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Broyhill  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  DoRN  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Glenn)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foley,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hechler. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjouin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thms- 
day,  April  16, 1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive conmiunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installations), 
relative  to  the  Etepartment  of  the  Navy  re- 
questing approval  to  proceed  with  a  project 
for  the  Naval  Reserve  for  the  necessary  re- 
pair of  damage,  alterations  and  Improve- 
ments to  permit  the  continued  utilization 
by  the  Naval  Reserve  of  a  portion  of  Build- 
ing 36.  known  as  the  Fargo  Building,  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $112,730. 
pursuant  to  section  2233a  (b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  officers  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive 
element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  period  ending  March  31. 
1959.  pursuant  to  section  8031(c).  title  10, 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  modernize  the  pension  programs  for  cer- 
tain veterans  and  their  dependents'-;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Commlesioner.  Im- 
migration and  Natvirallzatlon  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  ca.se 
of  Alexander  Kaszuba.  A -2990961,  Involving 
suspension  of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1917;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Colbert  Colgate  Held  and  Charles  W.  Shell- 
horn";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 


OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hous«  Resolution  245.  ResoluUon  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5674,  a  bill  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installations. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  272).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mrs.  PF08T:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2497.  A  bill  to  add  cer- 
tain lands  located  in  Idaho  to  the  Boise  and 
Payette  National  Forests,  with  jimendment 
(Rept./No.  273).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6407.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit    Union    Act:     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6408.  A  bin  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table method  for  computing  the  self- 
employment  Income  of  farmers  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  taxable  years  ending 
during  the  period  commencing  January  1. 
1955.  and  ending  December  31,  1959;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  6409.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  pxirpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
slate  and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6410.  A  bill  to  express  and  effectuate 
the  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  BALDWIN: 
HR.  6411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (Instead  of  only  transporta- 
tion costing  2'.,  cents  per  mile  or  less  as 
under  present  law)  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee; 
H  R.  6412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  to  grant 
certain  Increases  In  compensation  to  em- 
ployees of  the  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  county  committees,  to  bring  em- 
ployees of  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation county  committees  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1064.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  6413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1762.  Public  Law 
86-915),  concerning  payment  of  debts  out  of 
compensation  for  trust  land  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R  6414.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Pederal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER; 
H.R.  6415.  A    bill    to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  rather  than  only  the 


excess  over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  In- 
come as  otherwise  provided,  may  be  in- 
cluded m  computing  the  medical  expense 
deduction  where  such  taxpayer  or  spouse  is 
65  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  0416.  A    bin    to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and   for  other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  P\ibUc  Works. 
By  Mr    DORN  of  New  York: 
H.R  6417.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  the  short- 
age of   doctors   of   medicine   in    the   United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  6418    A  bill  to  amend  section  3853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  retention  in  an  active  status  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    FARBSTEIN: 
H.R  6419.  A   bill   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense   Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.   FOG  ARTY: 
H  R  6420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration   of    the    National    Woman's    Relief 
Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  organized  1883.  76  years  old.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    FOLEY 
H  R  6421    A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  clpssincation  and  compensation  of   sci- 
entific   and    professional    positions    In    the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the  Committee  on   Post   Office  and   ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr  FOR  AND: 
H.R.  6422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  enable  the  States  to  establish 
more  adequate  public  welfare  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6423.  A  bill  desisnatlng  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Fire  Prevention  Week  as  National  Fire- 
men's    Day;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 
H  R  6424.     A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  states  for  certain  free  and  toll 
ruads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   KEOGH: 
H  R  6425.     A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Foderal-ald  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense   Highways,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R  6426.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and   Critical   Materials  Stock  Piling   Act   to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  for  the  production  of  ferroman- 
ganese  from  waste  steel  mill  slags  and  low- 
grade    ores;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  METCALF: 
H  R  6427.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table method  for  computing  the  self-em- 
ployment income  of  farmers  vmder  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  taxable  years  ending 
during  the  period  commencing  January  1. 
1955.  and  ending  December  31.  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  6428.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  14.  TTnited 
Slates  Code,  in  order  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  computation  of  service  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Women's  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6429.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster 
leans  to  small  business  concerns  which  suffer 
economic  injury  due  to  federally  aided  high- 
way construction  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee un  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R  6430.     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  mineral  rights  in  certain  homestead 
laiids  in  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.SUia.IVAN: 

H.R.  6431.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(a)  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  futures 
trading  in  coffee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    TEAOUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  6432.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  peikslon 
pnjgrams  for  certain  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  6433.  A   bill   to  place   In    trust  status 
certain    lands    on    the    Wind    River    Indian 
Reservation  in  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

HR  6434  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  iis  amended,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
and  Public  Law  74.  77th  Congress,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BURLESON: 

H  R  6435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1955.  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  upon  the  death 
of  a  Member  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  amounts  held  for  him  In  the  trust 
fund  account  In  the  office  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  and  of  other  amounts  due  such 
Member:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr    COOI.ET: 

H.R  6436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
sn  as  to  Include  nematocldes.  plant  regula- 
tors, defoliants,  and  desiccants.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 


By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  6437.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purf>ose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HR.6438.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Pvibllc  Works, 
By  Mr    ROONEY: 

H.R.  6439.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  or  Hawaii : 

H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   Secretary   of   Commerce  to  sell   certain 
war-'bullt  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 15.  1959.  to  September  15.  1959.  inclu- 
sive, as  National  Allergy  Month:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  certain 
war-built  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  certain 
war-buUt  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


oil  from  nations  friendly  disposed  toward 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LANE  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  no  legislation  re- 
stricting the  further  importation  of  residual 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6440.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  ^Samuel  Grier,  Jr.,  deceased;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJl.  6441.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Arsene 
Kavoukdjian    (Arsene   Kavookjlan);    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  6442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
J.  ReiUy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    ■ 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  6443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Sevrens  and  W.  A.  Busch;-  to  the  CoBi- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6444.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Lee   Ee 
Al;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  6445.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss  , 
Anna    Gentile;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano., 
Soto  y  Carballal;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LANE: 
H.R.  6447.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maria  Luisa  D.  Furtado;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HR.6448.  A    bill    for   the-  relief  of   James 
Joseph    Shaker;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.ft.6449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Miles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.6450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Mlshutani;    to    the    Committee   on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6451.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Mlharu  Takahashi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  6452.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Antonino 
Catania;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Basinets  in  the  8€th  Confrett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  15. 1959 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son), a  good  neighbor  of  Arizona,  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  Western  High- 
way Institute  convention  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  April  6,  which  is  recommended 
reading  for  anyone  who  wants  informa- 
tion as  to  the  march  of  population  and 
industry  in  the  great  Southwest. 

In  it  is  an  accurate  summary  of  what 
the  Congress  has  done  to  develop  a  high- 
way system  which  has  for  its  objective 
the  movement  of  persons  and  things 
from  where  they  are  to  where  they  are 


needed  at  less  c^t  and  in  less  time.  He 
also  has  illustrated  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose. 

There  is  a  nationwide  d-^mand  for 
Water,  and  there  is  no  one  b<  *.ter  quali- 
fied than  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  state,  as  he  did  in  his  address,  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
meeting  this  Imperative  demand. 

All  the  Senator  fiom  New  Mexico  said 
In  Phoenix  was  informative,  and  to  make 
his  remarks  available  to  a  wider  audience 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtrsiiTESS  IN  THE  86th  Congress 

Tour  program  committee  gave  me  an  easy 
topic  for  this  noontime  talk :  "Business  in  the 
86th  Congress" — easy  because  It  admits  of 
many  different  treatments.  I  might  confine 
my  talk  solely  to  the  way  the  86th  Congress 
is  likely  to  conduct  ite  own  business,  the 


.  Interferences  that  may  come  from  extra- 
neous Issues,  and  the  delays  In  enacting  legis- 
lation that  may  result.  Or  I  might  discuss 
what  business  can  expect  from  the  86th  Con- 
gress— what  laws  we  will  pass  with  reference 
to  income  taxes,  life  Insurance,  trucking, 
water  development,  atomic  energy,  and  al- 
lied subjects.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  great 
number  of  investigations  already  under  way 
or  about  to  be  authorized,  my  theme  might 
well  be  "Who  Gets  the  Business,  Why,  and 
Where." 

Naturally  I  will  have  a  little  trouble  re- 
straining myself  on  my  favorite  theme. 
Rather  steadily  these  past  few  months.  I 
have  been  talking  and  writing  about  the 
atom.  Its  place  in  the  home,  its  role  In  in-^ 
dustry,  Its  effect  upon  our  laws  and  our  law- 
yers, and  the  general  problem  of  fallout; 
and  today  I  could  try  to  time  you  in  on  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sub- 
jects now  before  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  I  might  better  start  with  a  few 
words  about  what  the  86th  Congress  has  been 
doing  these  first  3  months,  particularly  as 
its  actions  relate  to  business. 
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Of  first  Importance  1»  the  passage  of  the 
'  Hawaiian  statehood  bill,  the  addition  of  a 
50th  star  to  the  flag.  Today  we  are  In  the 
state  which  gave  the  48th  star  to  the  flag 
and  for  47  years  held  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  last  State  admitted  to  the  Union. 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  when  a  new  Rep- 
resentative of  Arizona  came  Into  the  Con- 
gress, he  took  the  bottom  of  each  commit- 
tee list  because  committee  asslgrunents  go 
by  seniority  and  If  seniority  Is  equal,  then 
by  the  order  In  which  the  States  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Many  times  I've  heard 
your  Arizona  people  remark  how  they  went 
to  the  absolute  foot  of  the  totem  pole.  Now 
come  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  move  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  up  a  couple  of  notches,  and 
we  Join  with  you  In  pleasure  at  our  new 
prominence. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  housing  bill  which 
provides  $2.7  billion;  has  extended  the  Draft 
Act  for  4  years  In  the  pattern  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested;  has  passed  an  airport  bill 
providing  $465  million  over  a  4-year  period; 
has  added  $48  million  to  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  new  Space  Agency  to  advance 
Project  Mercury — the  man  in  space — and 
to  develop  and  test  a  new  rocket  engine. 
And  flnally,  because  it  relates  directly  to 
business,  it  has  passed  a  depressed  area  bill 
Involving  $390  million.  Democrats  thought 
the  sum  a  minimum.  Most  Republicans 
thought  It  too  large.  One  party's  meat  is 
the  other  party's  poison.  We  learned  that 
again  when  we  extended  some  special  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  which  we 
did  In  the  final  closing  hours  before  the 
Easter  recess. 

Here  in  Arizona,  I  surely  should  mention 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  been  busy  with  hearings  on  a  new 
proposal  to  change  the  basis  for  the  taxation 
of  life  insurance  companies.  That  deserves 
mention  in  Arizona  because  in  1950  there 
were  two  life  Insurance  companies  domiciled 
in  New  Mexico  and  three  in  Arizona.  Today 
there  are  still  2  in  New  Mexico  and  81  In 
Arizona.  This  State  chartered  more  new  life 
Insurance  companies  than  any  State  in  the 
Union  except  Texas  and  if  you  add  the  State 
of  Texas.  Arizona  and  Texas  started  about 
as  many  new  life  insurance  companies  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  Nation  put  together.  I 
don't  know  what  makes  life  Insurance  sud- 
denly so  attractive  for  Arizona  and  Texas 
companies,  but  perhaps  an  examination  of 
the  tax-free  Income  possibilities  could  sup- 
,    ply  you  with  an  answer. 

The  Senate  has  authorized  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  make  an  economic  in- 
ventory of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
background  for  that.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  has  made  a 
long  study  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States,  has  filled  1,606  pages 
of  printed  testimony  with  theories,  explana- 
tions and  comment  on  what  has  been  going 
on  in  our  financial  world.  You  and  I  will 
not  need  1.600  pages  to  understand  it.  We 
know  that  if  we  deposited  $100  In  a  bank 
3  years  ago,  never  wrote  a  check  against  it. 
Just  allowed  it  to  lie  In  the  bAnk,  subject 
to  the  erosion  of  the  dollar  now  going  on, 
that  $100  la  worth  $93  today.  Inflation  did 
that.  And  when  there  Is  that  much  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States,  whether  creeping 
or  galloping.  Interest  rates  will  go  up,  true 
values  will  go  down,  businessmen  will  be 
affected,  and  people  will  want  to  see  what 
Congress  can  learn  about  inflation  as  it 
sweeps  across  the  land. 

So  that's  a  part  of  what  the  86th  Con- 
gress has  been  doing  so  far  this  year  that 
might  b«  of  direct  Interest  to  business. 

But  my  mall  would  Indicate  that  busi- 
nessmen are  not  concerned  alone  with  taxes. 
Inflation  and  unemployment.  Through  all 
the  rather  dull  pattern  of  these  Inquiries 
there  is  woven  in  like  a  red  thread  the 
question  of  Berlin. 


"What's  going  on?"  they  want  to  know. 
"Is  Khrushchev  bluffing?  What  will  happen 
In  May?  If  my  children  go  to  Europe  this 
summer,  will  they  be  caught  in  a  nuclear 
disaster?  If  war  starts,  how  long  wlU  It 
last?" 

If  you  find  someone  with  exact  answers 
to  all  these  questions,  send  him  to  the  miss- 
ing persons  section  of  the  State  Department; 
we  have  needed  him  a  long  time.  But  exact 
answers  may  not  be  required.  What  the 
Russians  do  may  be  Influenced  by  what  the 
free  world  does.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  one 
man's  opinion. 

A  united  front  by  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  is  essential  If  we  are  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  recurring  world  crises. 

More  Important  Is  imlty  among  U.S.  lead- 
ers, and  the  stand  taken  by  the  country's 
leaders  must  be  understood  and  supported 
by  the  people.  Businessmen  like  you  must 
make  a  serious  effort  to  be  and  remain  In- 
formed on  the  problems  facing  your  Nation's 
Government. 

The  U.S.  position  on  Berlin  is  united. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  are  in 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  month  by  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT,  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Fulbricht  listed  three  points  on 
which  there  Is  complete  unity  In  this  coun- 
try: 

The  United  States  will  make  no  separate 
deals  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  win  not'be  driven  or  enticed  from  Berlin 
or  West  Germany. 

It  win  not  accept,  even  tacitly,  any  prop- 
ositions designed  to  formalize  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  once-free  satellite  peoples. 

Berlin  Is  the  world's  most  Important 
symbol  of  freedom.  Because  of  this,  more 
than  because  of  its  value  as  a  city,  it  must 
be  protected.  It  is  an  Island  of  freedom  in 
a  sea  of  communism,  and  It  must  remain 
free. 

Once  the  Russians  understand  that,  and 
respect  it.  then  there  may  be  points  that  can 
be  negotiated. 

This  is  one  audience  that  may  be  interested 
more  than  most  others  in  the  Berlin  crisis, 
because  here  we  have  a  problem  that  re- 
volves around  the  highway — the  highway 
which  connects  the  Island  of  West  Berlin  to 
tlue  Bonn  Government  which  in  turn  Is  tied 
to  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  Remember 
that  the  United  States.  Prance,  and  Britain 
have  their  own  sones  and  spheres  of  influence 
In  Western  Germany,  and  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  open  their  lines  to  Berlin.  Over 
the  highway  which  connects  West  Berlin 
with  Bonn,  roll  constant  thousands  of  trucks 
supplying  the  city.  It  was  the  blocking  of 
the  highway  which  precipitated  the  first 
Berlin  crisis  In  1948.  Now  the  East  Germans 
are  threatening  once  again  to  cut  off  the 
highway  which  is  the  lifeline  of  the  new 
city. 

We  need  to  keep  constantly  In  mind  the 
fact  that  It  Is  not  distances  but  distinctions 
which  cause  a  fair  share  of  this  trouble. 
The  end  of  World  War  I  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Polish  corridor  through  Ger- 
many. It  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  but  It 
had  high  significance.  After  World  War  I. 
I  talked  with  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
a  European  nation.  I  asked  him  why  that 
little  strip  of  land  disturbed  him  so.  His 
reply  was  that  the  Polish  corridor  was  not 
wide,  but  It  waa  wide  enough  to  bar  forever 
the  guarantee  of  peace  for  Europe  as  long 
as  It  existed. 

Now  again  another  little  strip  of.land.  the 
little  highway  that  leads  Into  West  Berlin 
from  West  Germany,  may  embrace  scant 
acreage,  but  may  be  sufficient  to  promise 
that  a  Berlin  crisis  or  something  similar  to  It. 
can  fret  us  constantly  as  long  as  you  live 
and  as  long  as  our  children  may  live.  It  ii 
a  tiny  highway  but  It  could  be  the  path  over 
which  we  could  travel  to  world  war  III. 


Maybe  I  am  a  pessimist,  but  I  do  not  look 
for  any  quick  and  easy  relief  from  the  ten- 
sions that  now  grip  the  world.  Today  It  Is 
Berlin;  yesterday  it  was  Lebanon,  and  the 
day  before  that  It  was  Quemoy.  Last  week 
It  was  Korea;  tomorrow.  God  knows.  Wher- 
ever the  force  of  worldwide  communism 
can  reach,  even  into  the  sacred  temples  of 
Tibet,  the  drive  will  be  on.  You  and  I  and 
our  children  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  our 
lives  to  It,  to  stand  firm  against  It,  and  as 
Senator  Pulbright  has  suggested,  to  "chip 
away  relentlessly  at  the  encrusted  Commu- 
nist mixture  of  dogma,  braggadocio,  and  fear 
that  contributes  so  much  to  keeping  world 
pence  in  a  recurring  state  of  serious 
Jeopardy." 

World  tension,  then,  is  part  of  the  task 
of  the  86lh  Congre.ss  and  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility the  Congress  feels  toward  busi- 
ness. Our  world,  which  was  once  so  large 
that  It  defied  man's  imagination,  is  now  so 
small  that  we  live  neighbor  to  all  creation. 
Instead  of  going  around  the  world  in  80 
days — an  unliellevable  feat  in  the  time  of 
Jules  Verne — we  can  travel  by  Jet  around 
the  world  In  80  hours.  A  missile  or  space- 
ship with  a  man  aboard  will  soon  be  making 
the  circuit  In  80  minutes.  Photon  propul- 
sion may  sail  us  from  Venus  to  Mars,  and 
nuclear  retrorockets  may  guarantee  safe 
landing  on  the  farthest  planet.  I'm  no 
pessimist  on  space   travel. 

But  the  world  is  being  shrunk  by  means 
other  than  Jets  and  missiles  and  conunu- 
nlcatlous.  One  of  the  biggest  problems 
which  we  will  have  to  face  in  the  future  will 
be  the  shrinking  of  the  world's  available 
living  space  by  a  population  growth  which 
has  properly  been  termed  an  explosion. 

For  Old  Mother  Earth  is  in  the  midst  of 
her  greatest  baby  boom.  The  United  Na- 
tions population  commission  now  estimates 
that  In  16  years  the  earth  will  contain  a 
billion  people  more  than  it  does  today.  It 
believes  that  the  rate  of  population  in- 
crease  during  the  second  half  of  the  present 
century  will  be  twice  that  of  the  Crst  half. 
In  numbers,  tlie  U.N.  predicts  by  the  year 
1976  a  world  population  of  3.830  million:  by 
the  year  2000,  a  population  of  6.280  million. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  U.N. 
forecasts  are  conservative. 

The  population  explosion  creates  new 
pressures  and  new  problems. 

It  is  creating  an  irrepressible  demand  for 
elbow  room,  for  more  space,  for  new  land 
for  overcrowded  nations.  It  Is  creating  the 
same  types  of  pressures  which  have  his- 
torically led  to  the  world's  great  wars. 

The  problems  are  magnified  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  population  increase  is  com- 
ing in  the  lesser  developed  countries — 
brought  about  by  a  spectacular  decline  In 
death  rates  coupled  with  little  change  In 
traditionally  high  birth  rates.  The  popula- 
tion Is  growing  so  fast  In  countries  like 
China  and  India  that  they  are  unable  to  de- 
velop their  economies.  They  are  hard- 
pressed  to  maintain  even  their  present  low 
standards  of  living.  Naturally  they  are 
looking  around  at  other  countries,  rich  In- 
dustrial countrtes  with  high  sUndards  of 
living.  Their  leaders  are  coveting  their 
neighbor's  riches. 

China  by  1975  will  have  a  population  of 
more  than  900  million,  «iccording  to  U.N. 
estimates — more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
world  population,  nearly  4  times  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  China's  popu- 
lation by  1975  wUl  be  more  than  twice  the 
combined  population  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  China  is  regarded  as  a  satellite 
of  Russia,  but  by  1975  the  satellite,  three 
times  as  big  as  Us  Communist  brother,  may 
become  the  star. 

China  today  has  too  many  people  to  re- 
alize her  economic  or  military  potential. 
But  she  is  apparently  bent  on  converting  her 
weakness  into  st^ngth  by  revolutionary  eco- 
nomic   methods.      She    Is    outcommunlzing 
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Russia.  By  the  tightest  oC  controls  she  is 
directing  her  masses  Into  productive  chan- 
nels, trying  to  avoid  the  dissipation  of 
fcarce  capital  which  would  result  If  these 
mosses  were  allowed  to  live  on  more  than  a 
h.ire  8ub«lsteuce  level.  She  Is  transforming 
her  excess  people  Into  economic  betterment 
by   vast  schemes  of  public  construction. 

ir  China's  population  and  economic 
provkih  continue  at  their  present  rates,  she 
()b\louBly  will  soon  become  the  strongest 
contender  for  world  leadership.  Such  a 
niaas  of  humans,  equipped  with  modern 
arms  and  disciplined  by  a  dictatorship, 
would  prove  dlflicult  to  contain  If  It  were 
t>ent  on  conquest  at  any  cost. 

John  King  Pairbank,  professor  of  history 
at  Harvard,  in  his  book,  "The  United  States 
and  China,"  says:  "As  the  earth  shrinks  and 
the  peoples  proliferate,  we  will  soon  be  liv- 
ing on  the  same  planet  with  a  billion 
Chinese.  We  have  something  to  think 
about" 

So  you  can  see  to  what  crises  the  world's 
population  explosion  might  lead.  These  are 
the  types  of  world  problems  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  every  Individual. 

But  the  baby  boom  has  meaning  at  home. 
The  population  of  the  United  Sutes  today 
Is  176  million,  but  by  1967 — only  a  few  years 
away— It  Is  expected  to  reach  250  million. 

Where  will  these  new  people  be  going? 
Where  will  they  llve'>     And  how? 

Every  time  God  skims  the  milk  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  pours  the  cream  over  the  western 
side  of  the  bowl.  As  a  region  the  West,  par- 
ticularly the  Pur  West  and  those  southwest- 
ern areas  that  we  refer  to  fondly  as  the 
Spanlfeh  borderlands,  are  growing  faster  than 
the  re«t  of  the  country.  Take  a  look  at  some 
figures: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reporu  that 
between  1950  and  1958.  population  in  the  11 
Western  States  Increased  27.6  percent,  while 
growth  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was 
15  (lercent.  Nevada  led  Uie  national  parade 
with  a  growth  of  66.7  percent.  Florida  had 
60  3  percent,  and  Delaware  and  Maryland 
were  In  the  first  10;  but  for  the  West.  Ari- 
zona had  52.1  percent.  CulUornia  35.4  per- 
cent, Colorado  29.1  percent.  UUh  25.5  per- 
cent, and  New  Mexico  23.0  percent.  Texas. 
I  uni  happy  to  report,  ran  a  little  behind 
New  Iifexico.  Wa«hliigton  and  Oregon  were 
Just  above  the  national  f  verage. 

As  with  the  States,  so  with  the  cities. 
Lre.  Angeles  has  been  adding  population  at 
the  rate  of  16.000  per  month,  adding  every 
year  about  the  equivalent  of  a  city  the  size 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or  Hartford.  Conn.,  or — 
to  stick  with  the  West— of  Spokane.  Tucson, 
El  Paso,  or  Albuquerque. 

This  stupendoxu  growth  is  amazing  arith- 
metically, but  brings  problems  that  seem  to 
Increase  In  geometric  proportion.  In  Los 
Angeles  alone  enough  dwelling  uniu  were 
built  between  1946  and  1956  to  house  the 
combined  populaUons  of  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  or  if  you  would  rather  keep  your 
thoughts  farther  west,  enough  new  houses 
to  take  care  of  the  combined  populations 
Of  Houston.  Dallas,  Denver,  and  St.  Louis. 

Naturally  the  Beth  Congress  has  to  keep 
looking  at  population  growth  and  try  to 
determine  the  problems  posed  to  business 
and  all  segmenu  of  our  economy  by  this 
growth.  It  needs  to  ask  and  answer  what 
nuist  be  done  to  meet  them. 

First  of  all  In  your  interests  are  roads. 
We  live  in  an  area  of  magnificent  dlsUnces. 
and  when  we  tin-n  to  the  trail.  It's  a  long, 
long  trail  that  winds  from  Seattle  to  San 
Diego  or  from  the  CdumbU  River  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Through  the  years  we  have 
been  learning  that  if  the  road  Job  is  to  be 
done,  the  Federal  Government  must  be  a 
partner  to  the  State,  the  county  and  even  to 
the  city. 

That  is  due  not  alone  to  our  distances  but 
to  the  share  of  land  publicly  owned  within 
the  borders  of  each  of  the  11  Western  States. 


Federal  and  Indian  land  ownership-  in 
Arizona  account  for  69  percent  of  its  total 
land  area.  The  Federal  Government  owns 
44.6  percent,  or  32.414,635  acres,  of  the  Bute's 
total  area  of  72,688,200  acres.  In  addition 
there  are  19,344.971  acres  of  Indian  land. 
None  of  thU  acreage  is  on  the  tax  roll.  If 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  help  to  build  roads  In 
Arizona,  the  task  with  modern  transporta- 
tion standards  would  be  Impossible. 

In  Nevada,  the  total  area  is  70.264,960  acres. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  61,644.005 
acres,  or  approximately  87.7  percent  of  the 
total  land  area.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  1.149,700  acres  of  Indian  lands  not  on 
the  tax  roll. 

In  comparison  to  these  Western  States. 
New  York  has  a  total  land  area  of  30,684.160 
acres.  The  total  Federal  land  area  is  258.519 
acres,  or  0  8  percent.  Iowa,  for  Instance,  has 
a  total  area  of  35.868.800  with  the  total  Fed- 
eral holding  of  122,244,  or  a  0.3  percent 
Federal  acreage. 

Fortunately,  the  problem  was  recognized 
long  ago  and  a  man  who  helped  develop — If 
he  did  not  Invent — modern  policy  is  still 
Arizona's  senior  U.S.  Senator.  Carl  HxTDtN. 
This  Is  to  be  no  historical  survey:  suffice  to 
say  that  the  original  Shackleford  proposal 
recognized  the  need  to  apportion  Federal  aid 
to  highways  on  the  threefold  basis  of  popula- 
tion, area,  and  mileage  of  post  roads.  Such 
a  bill  was  enacted  In  1916.  providing  a  total 
of  $75  million  for  the  next  5  yeai-s.  That 
sum.  of  course,  was  utterly  Inadequate  and 
more  money  was  pumped  In. 

The  act  Itself  was  amended  first  to  include 
a  larger  percentage  for  areas  of  unappropri- 
iited  public  lands  in  the  public  land  States 
and  then  by  Senator  Hatden  to  consider  as 
well  untaxed  Indian  lands.  That  raised  the 
Federal  participation  in  Arizona  from  a  50-50 
basis  to  a  72-28  basis,  and  it  helped  New 
Mexico  and  other  States  as  well. 

That  was  primary  Federal  aid.  In  the 
Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1934,  aid  to  sec- 
ondary roads  was  specifically  earmarked. 
Mure  recently  we  have  moved  Into  the  more 
publicized  Interstate  Highway  program  where 
Senator  Gorx  prepared  a  liberal  bill  and  re- 
ported it  from  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  which  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State,  Dtnnis  Chavez,  Is  chairman.  So  the 
West  continues  Its  Interest  In  roads  and  its 
reliance  on  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
large  share  of  funds  to  do  the  needed  work. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  already  heard — 
or  will  hear  from  succeeding  speakers — all 
you  want  to  know  about  roads,  but  it  seems 
appropriate  to  stiggest  that  the  rising  tide  of 
population  plus  the  factor  of  more  rapid 
growth  In  the  Western  States  may  make  all 
our  present  plans  and  standards  Inadequate. 

We  have  learned  that  lesson  in  our  Amer- 
ican cities.  In  1850  only  15  percent  of  our 
population  lived  In  our  metropolitan  areas: 
but  65  percent  lived  there  by  1950,  and  that 
Is  where  most  of  our  future  growth  will  take 
place.  I  have  mentioned  what  It  meant  to 
housing  in  Loe  Angeles,  but  there  Isn't  a  city 
in  the  fast-growing  West  that  will  not  feel 
the  pinch  in  its  transportation  problems. 

Who  knows  what  road  system  you  will 
need  through  and  around  your  cities?  Will 
you  be  forced  to  cut  off  from  traffic  the  heart 
of  your  cities?  Or  can  you  plan  now  to  make 
them  usable? 

Fbrt  Worth  has  a  plan.  It  now  has  a 
population  of  about  half  a  million,  but  ex- 
Ijects  to  double  that  by  1970.  What  to  do? 
Someone  had  an  idea. 

The  Fort  Worth  plan  would  set  aside  15 
city  blocks  for  central  shopping  and  Install 
there  stores,  shops,  banks,  restaurants,  and 
theaters.  There  wouldn't  be  a  single  car  or 
truck  on  the  surface  of  that  area.  Giant 
parking  garages  wottld  t>e  developed  at  lower 
levels  and  moving  stairways  would  bring 
shoppers  to  the  surface.  The  Idea  seems  to 
be  to  keep  cars  and  trucks  out  so  that  people 
may  come  In. 


Have  you  an  Idea  for  your  metr(^X)lis? 
Last  week  a  Texas  ihultlmilUonalre  who  had 
Just  made  a  big  Investment  in  the  future  of 
Albuquerque  predicted  that  that  city's  pres- 
ent population  of  around  200.000  would  reach 
2  million  by  the  year  1970. 

Can  you  Imagine  a  population  of  that 
order  of  magnitude  In  my  hohie  town? 
Can  you  dream  up  a  plan  to  serve  downtown 
Albuquerque  In  that  day  and  generation? 
Can  you  foresee  the  strain  on  such  narrow 
streets  as  Copper.  Gold.  Sliver,  and  Lead, 
whose  very  names  remind  us  of  our  almost- 
forgotten  mining  history?  I  say  It  will  be 
a  problem  to  convert  the  traffic  lanes  of 
the  old  cowtown  to  the  freeways  of  a  metro- 
politan area  of  even  a  half  million  people,  and 
It  can  only  be  done  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Goveriiment.  We  simply  cannot 
find  money  fast  enough  to  match  the  growth  . 
that  we  know  Is  ahead.  The  task  of  find- 
ing It  Is  upon  the  86th  and  succeeding 
Congresses. 

And  the  school  problem  is  like  unto  that, 
where  the  Government  owns  large  tracts  of 
land  but  moves  in  huge  numbers  of  peo- 
ple whose  families  Include  children  of 
school  age,  the  problem  is  now  greater  than 
the  community  can  bear.  Hence  the  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  situation  by  passing 
In  1951  Public  Law  815  to  provide  asslst.^nce 
In  construction  of  facilities  In  these  areas 
and  Public  Law  874  to  pay  part  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses — laws  which  have  been  ex-  . 
tended  from  time  to  time  and  are  now  effec- 
tive until  1962.  ' 

Between  1951  and  .1958  under  Public  Law 
815.  24  school  districts  in  New  Mexico  re- 
ceived $26,720,587.  In  all.  98  buUding  proj- 
ects were  finished  containing  986  classrooms 
-  for  27.608  children.  During  the  same  years, 
Arizona  received  t21;886,£53.  Nationwide 
for  this  fiscal  year  $50  million  Is  to  l>e  stient 
for  school  construction  and  $150  million  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  Im- 
pacted areas  under  these  laws — and  there  is 
still  need  for  vast  additional  sums  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives must  try  to  do  this  badly  needed 
Job  In  the  86th  Congress.  But  that' fight 
is  always  a  tough  one.  What  will  we  do 
when  the  tidal  vi^ave  of  population  finally 
reaches  us?  « 

Schools,  roads,  and  then  hoiises.  In  Los 
Angeles  County  alonp  building  permits  is- 
sued have  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
since  1950.  But  the  new  homes  create  a 
long  list  df  necessities — shopping  center8..of- 
fice  buildings,  drlve-ln  banks,  doctors'-offlces, 
golf  courses  and  ot^ier  recreational  facilities. 
The  trucking  business  is  bound  to  be  good 
with  all  the  materials  that  the  "hew  cities 
will  require.  .» 

Congress  keeps  on  responding:  a  highway 
act  for  roads,  aid  to  education  to  provide 
and  maintain  schools,  housing  and  home  fi- 
nance for  new  residences,  airport  assistance 
so  we  can  travel  and  land  at  Jet  age  speeds, 
and  Hill-Burton  money  to 'build  hospitals 
when  we  become  ill.  No  field  of  expanded 
endeavor  seems  able  tq  keep  with  the  pace 
unless  It  has  aid  from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  new  projects  require  water ^ 
as  do  otir  new  habits  of  living.  Recently  an 
eastern  newspaper  carried .  a  plctiue  of  a 
southwestern  residence  development  with  a 
swimming  pool  behind  every  home.  That's 
a  new  demand  for  water  and  it  is  growing 
fast.  Air  conditioning  is  another  claimant. 
That  Is  why  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  Congress  have  before  them 
so  many  bills  which  include  domestic  water 
supplies,  such  as  the  Arkansas-Fryingpan 
project  of  Colorado.  Water  may  be  the  most 
difficult  'to  supply  of  al^  the  n?w  i^eeds  of 
the  growing  West. 

So  you  might  l>e  Interested  to  know  t^at 
about  10  days  ago,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  out 
Senate  Resolution  43  which  cpntemplates  an 
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exhaustive  study  of  water  conditions 
throughout  the  United  Statue.  We  did  not 
concern  ouraelves  with  any  shortage  of  water 
that  there  might  be  in  the  Colorado  River 
and  thus  bother  with  a  problem  that  Is  tied 
into  the  lawsuit  of  Arizona  v.  California  or 
In  any  way  Involves  the  claims  of  the  lower 
basin  States  against  the  upper  basin  States 
In  the  Colorado  River.  We  know  that  under 
present  circumstances  there  Is  not  enough 
water  In  the  Colorado  River  to  supply  all 
the  people  who  want  to  xise  It,  but  we  also 
know  the  problem  20  years  from  now  la  to 
be  even  more  formidable. 

Does  the  88th  Congress  merely  fold  Its 
hands  and  express  Its  regrets?  Not  at  all. 
frhere  are  several  rays  of  sunshine — and  we 
Intend  to  pursue  them  all. 

First,  there  Is  the  Intriguing  prgmlse  of 
atomic  energy.  We  raise  water  to  high  tem- 
peratures when  It  Is  used  as  a  coolant  in 
creating  electric  current  from  uranium.  We 
need  to  raise  sea  water  to  high  temperatures 
if  It  Is  to  be  made  free  of  salt.  Somewhere, 
somehow  we  may  learn  to  coordinate  the 
two  processes  and  obtain  an  abundant  sup* 
ply  of  both  products. 

Second,  there  Is  the  general  program  of 
desallnlzatlon  of  salty  and  brackish  waters, 
and  I  was  happy  to  be  the  author  of  the 
bill  under  which  the  construction  of  five 
large  plants  can  now  move  ahead.  The 
Qrst  site  Is  soon  to  be  selected,  and  there  a 
plant  to^  remove  salt  from  sea  water  will  be 
built.  It  offers  much  to  the  West.  It  could 
remove  from  many  cities  the  celling  on 
population  which  limited  water  supplies  now 
threaten  to  Impose.  It  could  In  time  assure 
expanding — almost  exploding — Los  Angeles 
an  unlimited  and  eternal  supply  of  good 
water  from  the  Paclflc  Ocean.  Such  a  reali- 
zation might  remove  California  from  the 
more  active  candidates  for  water  from  the 
Colorado  River,  could  then  assure  a  pleasing 
outcome  of  the  suit  between  Arizona  and 
California,  and  as  a  final  byproduct,  let 
Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada  tell  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States  that  the 
days  of  fighting  over  the  water  of  that  river 
might  someday  be  at  an  end. 

Third,  there  Is  the  possibility  of  weather 
control  through  the  seeding  of  clouds.  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  current  program  to  establish  a  cloud- 
seedlng  project  that  might  add  a  million 
acre-feet  of  water  to  the  Colorado  River,  and 
thereby  relieve  the  shortage  In  the  flow  of 
the  river  below  the  estimates  upon  which 
the  Colorado  River  compact  was  based. 

Considerable  quantities  of  water,  are  still 
available  In  the  West  to  meet  Its  needs  for 
several  years  to  come.  However,  there  may 
be  a  rearrangement  of  priorities  now  as- 
signed to  water  use. 

Edward  A.  Ackerman,  a  scientist  and 
water  authority  attached  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution  In  Washington,  In  January  de- 
livered a  paper  to  a  symposium  on  cloud 
modification  and  water  resources.  In  It,  he 
wrote : 

"Past  western  Irrigation  development 
usually  was  undertaken  in  the  absence  of 
other  serloxisly  competing  demands  for 
water  •  •  •  there  are  signs  that  this  situa- 
tion Is  changing."      "^  >i    ^ 

Mr.  Ackerman  conclii^S^hat  there  are 
population  and  Industrial  demands  upon 
the  West's  water  supply  which  may  reduce 
the  priority  of  development  of  water  for 
Irrigation.  Domestic  and  Industrial  uses 
njay  become  first  and  second  priorities,  and 
irrigation  may  be  third. 

However,  the  86th  Congress  again  must 
move  ahead  with  weather  control,  with 
money  for  the  desallnlzatlon  plants.  Includ- 
ing one  for  the  arid  region  of  the  Southwest, 
with  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion which  has  already  had  a  "feeler"  from 
California  on  a  possible  test  plant  to  com- 
bine salinity  control  with  electric  power, 
with  approval  of  projects  like  the  San  Luis 


Dam  which  ultimately  might  add  substan- 
tlally  to  the  water  supply  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia cities.  This  la  trtily  the  subject  of  my 
talk,  "Business  and  the  86th  Congress,"  be- 
cause business  Is  dependent  for  its  develop- 
ment and  continued  growth  on  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  programs  that  mean 
new  homes,  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  air- 
ports and  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

As  a  closing  word,  may  I  suggest  that  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  meet  and  solve  these 
problems  may  be  somewhat  dependent  on 
business  Itself.  Many  groups  associate 
themselves  with  political  endeavor.  Busi- 
ness, In  my  experience,  has  remained  a  little 
aloof.  Do  you  think  you  should?  Do  you 
deeply  care  who  goes  to  Washington?  Do 
you  get  pleasure  or  pain  when  you  see  and 
visit  with  the  man  you  have  helped  send  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House? 

Businessmen  can  worry  less  about  the 
tasks  of  the  86th  and  succeeding  Congress, 
when — If  J  may  steal  a  business  slogan  from 
my  greeting  cnrd  friend  Joyce  Hall — "When 
you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15, 1959 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
ceptional record  of  vital  rehabilitation 
services  freely  extended  to  thousands  of 
Virginia  citizens  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention.  These  splendid  humani- 
tarian services  are  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  benefited 
thereby,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Among  the  several  congressionally 
chartered  veterans'  organizations,  which 
have  State  departments  and  local  chap- 
ters in  Virginia,  is  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  The  DAV  is  the  only  such 
organization  composed  exclusively  of 
those  Americans  who  have  been  either 
wounded,  gassed,  injured  or  disabled  by 
reason  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it,  during  time  of 
war. 

DAV  srrop 

Formed  in  1920,  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  DAV  legisla- 
tive activities  have  very  substantially 
benefited  every  compensated  disabled 
veteran.  Its  present  national  com- 
mander is  another  judge,  David  B.  Wil- 
liams of  Concord.  Mass.  Its  national 
adjutant  is  John  E,  Feighner  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Its  national  legislative  di- 
rector is  Elmer  M.  Freudenberger,  Its 
national  director  of  claims,  Cicero  F. 
Hogan.  and  its  national  director  of  em- 
ployment relations.  John  W.  Burris— all 
located  at  the  DAV  National  Service 
Headquarters  at  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Inasmuch  as  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  country's  war  veterans  are  receiving 
monthly  disability  comp>ensation  pay- 
ments for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties—some 2  million— the  DAV  can  never 
aspire  to  become  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral veterans'  organizations.  Neverthe- 
less, since  shortly  after  its  formation  In 
1920.  the  DAV  National  Headquarters. 


located  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  main- 
tained  the  largest  staff,  of  any  veterans' 
organization,  of  full-time  trained  na- 
tional service  oCBcers.  138  of  them,  who 
are  located  in  the  63  regional  and  3  dis- 
trict offices  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  in  its  central  office  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

They  there  have  ready  access  to  the 
official  claim  records  of  those  claimants 
who  have  given  them  their  powers  of 
attorney.  All  of  them  being  war-handi- 
capped veterans  themselves,  these  serv- 
ice officers  are  sympathetic  and  alert  to 
the  problems  of  other  less  well-informed 
claimants. 

DAV   SERVICES   IN    VIRGINIA 

The  DAV  maintains  a  fulltlme  na- 
tional service  oflBcer  in  Virginia.  He  is 
Mr.  Richard  Frazee  and  his  oflBce  is  lo- 
cated in  the  VA  Regional  Office,  211 
West  Campbell  Avenue,  Roanoke.  The 
department  commander  is  Charles  M. 
Nightingale.  4301  South  Eighth  Street. 
Arlington,  and  the  department  adjutant 
is  Arnold  H.  Sells,  819  South  Irving 
Street,  Arlington. 

There  are  three  VA  hospitals  In  Vir- 
ginia in  each  of  which  the  DAV  has  a 
nationally  authorized  VA  voluntary 
service  representative.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Peter  Leginus  at  the  2,000  bed 
neuropsychiatric  hospital  at  Roanoke; 
Mr.  Garland  H.  Branch  of  Ellerson.  Va.. 
at  the  1,100  bed  general  and  medical 
hospital  at  Richmond;  and.  Mr.  Tyler 
Hatchell  of  Portsmouth.  Va..  at  the  2.225 
bed  VA  center  at  Kecoughtan. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  VA 
paid  out  $95,396,000  for  its  veteran  pro- 
gram in  Virginia,  including  $24,270,430 
disability  compensation  to  its  26.687 
service  disabled  veterans.  These  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  Virginia  furnish  sub- 
stantial purchasing  power  in  all  com- 
munities. Only  about  8  percent,  1.935. 
are  members  of  the  36  DAV  chapters  in 
Virginia. 

SERVICI   ACCOMPLISHUENTS   OF  THE   DAV 

This  8  percent  record  is  strange,  in 
view  of  the  very  outstanding  record  of 
personalized  service  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  DAV  national 
service  officers  in  behalf  of  Virginia  vet- 
erans and  dependents  during  the  last  10 
fiscal  years,  as  revealed  by  the  following 
statistics: 

Claimants  contacted  (esti- 
mated)   40,793 

Claims  folders  reviewed 33,904 

Api>earances       before       rating 

boards 15,  671 

Compensation  Increases  ob- 
tained _ 1.894 

Service  connections  obtained .  694 

Nonservice   pensions „  457 

Death  beneflu  obtained 69 

Total  monetary  benefits  ob- 
tained  _ $984,997. 17 

The  above  figures  do  not  Include  the 
accomplishments  of  other  national  serv- 
ice ofBcers  on  duty  in  the  Central  OfDce 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  han- 
dling appeals  and  reviews,  or  In  its  three 
district  offices,  handling  death  and  In- 
surance cases.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
they  reported  83,611  claims  handled  in 
such  district  offices,  resulting  In  mone- 
tary benefits  of  $20,850,335.32.  and  In  the 
central  office  they  handled  58.282   re- 
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views  and  appeals,  resulting  in  monetary 
benefits  of  $5,337,389.05.  Proportionate 
additional  benefits  were  thereby  obtained 
for  Virginia  veterans,  their  dependents 
and  their  survivors. 

SESVICCS    BEYOND    STAnSTICS 

The.se  figures  fail  proi>erly  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
individualized  advice,  counsel  and  as- 
.sistance  extended  to  all  of  the  claimants 
who  have  contacted  DAV  national  serv- 
ice officers  in  person,  by  telephone  and 
by  letter. 

Pertinent  advice  was  furnished  to  all 
di.sabled  veterans — only  about  10  percent 
of  whom  were  DAV  members — their  de- 
j)cndents,  and  others,  in  response  to 
their  varied  claims  for  service  connec- 
tion, disability  compensation,  medical 
treatment,  hospitalization,  prosthetic 
appliances,  vocational  training,  insur- 
ance, death  compensation  or  pension,  VA 
guaranty  loans  for  homes,  farms  and 
businesses,  etc.  Helpful  advice  was  also 
Miven  as  to  counseling  and  placement 
into  suitable  useful  employment — to 
utilize  their  remaining  abilities — civil 
service  examinations,  appointments,  re- 
tentions, retirement  benefits,  and  multi- 
farious other  problems. 

Every  claim  presents  different  prob- 
lems. Too  few  Americans  fully  realize 
that  governmental  benefits  are  not  au- 
tomatically awarded  to  disabled  veter- 
ans— not  given  on  a  silver  platter.  Fre- 
quently, becaus^  of  lack  of  official 
records,  death  or  disappearance  of 
former  buddies  and  associates,  lapse  of 
memory  with  the  passage  of  time,  lack 
of  infoi-mation  and  experience,  proof  of 
the  legal  service-connection  of  a  dis- 
ability becomes  extremely  difficult — too 
many  times  impossible. 

A  VA  Claims  and  Rating  Board  can 
obviously  not  grant  favorable  action 
merely  based  on  the  opinions,  impres- 
sions or  conclusions  of  persons  who  sub- 
mit, notarized  affidavits.  Specific,  de- 
tailed, pertinent  facts  are  essential. 

The  VA.  which  acts  as  judge  and  jury, 
cannot  properly  pi-osecute  claims  against 
itself.  As  the  defendant.  In  effect,  the 
US.  Veterans'  Administration  must 
aw^ard  the  benefits,  provided  under  the 
laws  administered  by  it,  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  DAV  national  service  officer  can  and 
does  advise  a  claimant  precisely  why  his 
claims  may  previously  have  been  denied 
and  then  specifies  what  additional  evi- 
dence is  essential.  The  claimant  must 
necessarily  bear  the  burden  of  obtaining 
such  fact-giving  affidavit  evidence.  The 
experienced  national  service  officer,  will, 
of  course,  advise  him  as  to  Its  jxwslble 
improvement,  before  presenting  same  to 
the  ajudication  agency,  in  the  light  of 
all  of  the  circumstances  and  facts,  and 
of  the  pertinent  laws,  precedents,  Regu- 
lations and  Schedule  of  Disability  Rat- 
ings. No  DAV  national  service  officer, 
I  feel  certain,  ever  uses  his  skill,  except 
in  behalf  of  worthy  claimants  with  jus- 
tifiable claims. 

The  VA  has  denied  more  claims  than 
it  has  allowed — because  meet  claims  are 
not  properly  prepared.  It  is  very  sig- 
nificant, as  pointed  out  by  the  DAV  act- 
ing national  director  of  claims.  Cfhestcr 
A.  Cash,  that  a  much  higher  percentage 


of  those  claims,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared and  presented  with  the  aid  of  a 
DAV  national  service  officer,  are  eventu- 
ally favorably  acted  upon  than  Is  the 
case  as  to  those  claimants  who  have  not 
given  their  powers  of  attorney  to  any 
such  special  advocate. 

LOSSES    BT     KEVIEWS 

Another  fact  not  generally  known  is 
that  under  the  overall  review  of  claims, 
inaugurated  by  the  VA  some  4  years  ago. 
the  disability  compensation  payments  of 
about  37.200  veterans  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  reduced  as  to  about  27,300 
others,  at  an  aggregate  loss  to  them  of 
more  than  $28  million  per  year.  At>out 
1  percent  of  such  discontinuances  and 
reductions  have  probably  occuned  as  to 
disabled  veterans  in  Virginia  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  about  $28,000  per  year. 

Most  of  these  unfortunate  claimants 
were  not  represented  by  the  DAV  or  by 
any  other  veteran  organization.  Judg- 
ing by  the  past,  such  unfavorable  ad- 
judication will  occur  as  to  an  additional 
equal  number  or  more  during  the  next 
3  years  before  such  review  is  completed. 
I  urge  every  disabled  veteran  in  Vir- 
ginia to  give  his  power  of  attorney  to 
the  national  service  officer  of  the  DAV, 
or  of  some  other  veteran  organization, 
or  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  just  as  a 
protective  measure. 

The  average  claimant  who  receives 
helpful  advice  probably  does  not  realize 
the  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence of  a  competent  and  expert  national 
service  officer. 

COST    OF    DAv    SZmviCES 

Measured  by  the  DAV's  overall  costs 
of  about  $12,197,600  during  a  10-year 
period,  one  would  find  that  it  has  ex- 
pended about  S3. 50  for  each  claim  folder 
reviewed,  or  about  $8.80  for  each  rating 
board  appearance,  or.  again,  about  $22.70 
for  each  favorable  award  obtained,  or 
about  $123  for  each  service  connection 
obtained,  or  about  $54  for  each  compen- 
sation increase  obtained,  and  has  ob- 
tained about  $14.10  of  direct  monetary 
benefits  for  claimants  for  each  dollar 
expended  by  the  DAV  for  its  national 
service  officer  setup.  Moreover,  such 
benefits  will  generally  continue  for  many 
years. 

METHODS    or   PBOVIDING    SEBVICBS 

Evidently,  most  claimants  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  DAV  receives 
no  Government  subsidy  whatsoever.  The 
DAV  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  nation- 
wide staff  of  expert  national  service  of- 
ficers primarily  because  of  income  from 
membership  dues  collected  by  its  local 
chapters  and  from  the  net  income  of  Its 
Idento-Tag — miniature  automobile  li- 
cense tags — project,  owned  by  the  DAV 
and  operated  by  Its  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  disabled  veterans,  their  wives, 
or  their  widows,  or  other  handicapped 
Americans — a  rehabilitation  project  in 
thus  furnishing  them  with  useful  em- 
ployment. Incidentally,  without  check- 
ing as  to  whether  they  had  previously 
m&de  a  donation,  more  than  1,400,000 
owners  of  sets  of  lost  keys  have  received 
them  back  from  the  DAV's  Idento-Tag 
department,  6,571  of  whom  during  the 
last  8  years  were  Virginia  residents. 


Every  eligible  veteran,  by  becoming  a 
DAV  member,  and  by  explaining  these 
factors  to  fellow  citizens,  can  help  the 
DAV  to  procure  such  much  needed  pub- 
lic support  as  will  enable  it  to.  maintain 
its  invaluable  nationwide  sei-vice  "Setup^. 
on  a  more  adequate  basis.  So  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  dis- 
tressed disabled  veterans,  if  the  DAV 
^  could  be  enabl^,  financially,  to  main- 
'  tain  an  expert  service  officer  in  every  one  - 
of  the  173  VA  hospit»ls. 

MEMORIAL    HONOR    ROLL  * 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  DAV  has 
also  relied  on  appropriations  from  its 
separately  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation,  aggregating  $3,300,- 
000  exclusively  for  salaries  to  its  na- 
tional service  officers.  Its  reserves  hav- 
ing thus  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  is  therefore  vei-y 
much  in  need  of  the  generous  support  of 
all  "serviced  "  claimants,  DAV  members 
and  other  social-minded  Americans — by 
direct  donations,  by  designations  in  in- 
surance policies,  by  bequests  in  wills,  by 
assignments  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  by 
establishing  special  types  of  triist  funds. 

A  sr>ecial  type  of  memorial  trust  fund 
originated  at)out  3  years 'ago  with  con- 
cerned disabled  veteran  members  of  the 
DAV  chapter  in  Butte,  Mont.,  Which 
established  the  first  Perpetual  Rehabili- 
tation Fund  of  $1,000  with  the  T)AV 
Service  Foundation  to  which  It  recently 
added  another  $100.  Since  then,  every 
DAV  unit  in  that  State  has  established 
such  a  s[>ecial  memorial  trust  fund, 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,100,  equivalent 
to  about  $4  per  DAV  member — an  ex- 
cellent objective  for  all  other  States. 
Benefactors  from  29  States  have,  up  to' 
this  time,  become  enrolled  on  the  me- 
morial honor  roll. 

Inasmuch  as  only  the  interest  earnings 
from  special  donations  will  be  available 
for  appropriation  to  the  DAV  for  Its  use 
in  maintaining  Its  National  Service  Of- 
ficer program  in  the  State  of  residence  of 
each  such  benefactor,  this  is  an  excellent 
objective  also  for  Virginia.  Each  such 
special  benefactor  is  enrolled  on  a  per- 
manent memorial  honor  roll  which,  up- 
dated, is  then  included  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  DAV  and  of  Its  Incorporated 
trustee,  the  DAV  Service  Fotmdation,  to 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Each  claimant  who  has  received  any 
such  free  rehabilitation  service  can  help 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  DAV  to  con- 
tinue this  excellent  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice for  other  distressed  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  in  Virginia  by  ' 
sending  in  donations  to  the  dAv  Service 
Foundation,  631  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Every  such 
serviced  claimant  who  is  eligible  can  and 
should  also  become  a  DAV  member, 
preferably  a  life  member,  few  which  the 
total  fee  Is  $100 — $50  to  those  born  be- 
fore January  1,  1902, -or  World  War  I 
veterans — payable  in  installments  within 
2  full  fiscal  year  periods.    • 

Every  American  can  help  to  make  ouf 
Government  more  representative  by  be- 
ing a  supporting  member  of  at  least  one 
organization  which  reflects  his  interests 
and  viewpoints — labor  unions,  trade  as- 
sociations and  various  religious,  frater- 
nal,   and    civic    associations.    All    of 
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AmerlOR's  veterans  ought  to  be  members 
of  one  or  more  of  the  patriotic,  service- 
giving  veterans'  organisations.  All  of 
America's  disabled  defenders,  who  are 
receiving  disability  compensation,  have 
greatly  benefited  by  their  own  official 
voice — the  DAV.  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 


Community     Enterprise     at     Grassroots 
Builds  Portland,  Oreg.,  Zoo  Railway 

•      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  15, 1959 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  In  the  Federal  Government 
are  continually  encouraging  action  at 
the  grassroots  level  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency,  to  provide  healthful  recrea- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  interest  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  devlopments. 

All  three  of  these  goals  have  been  at- 
tained by  my  home  community  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  in  its  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Portland  Zoo  Railway, 
which  will  be  the  most  elaborate  and 
farflung  recreation  railroad  ever  built 
in  our  land. 

The  city  government,  business  firms, 
labor  unions,  schools,  and  civic  organ- 
lotions  all  have  cooperated  to  launch 
this  undertaking.  In  addition,  some 
20.000  local  people  have  purchased  shares 
,  of  stock  in  the  enterprise ;  many  of  these 
are  children,  making  an  investment  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Business  Week  magazine  for  March  28. 
1959,  has  published  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  description  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Portland  Zoo  Railway.  Fur- 
thermore, I  myself  wrote  an  article  about 
this  extraordinary  project  for  the  issue 
of  Railway  Progress  magazine  of  Jan- 
uary 1958,  under  the  title  "Portland 
Builds  a  Railroad."  The  Business  Week 
article  is  entitled  "A  Railroad  So  Popular 
It  Must  Expand." 

Indeed,  expansion  has  occurred  even 
since  the  Business  Week  article  was 
printed.  The  vast  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Corp.  has  agreed  to  build  a  fire  train  for 
the  Portland  Zoo  Railroad  system,  which 
traverses  magnificent  stands  of  fir  and 
cedar  forests.  The  Portland  Trust  Bank 
has  loaned  $20,000  to  the  Portland  Zo- 
ological Society  for  enlargement  of  the 
railway,  and  no  security  was  demanded. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  president  of  the 
bank,  has  described  the  action  as  wel- 
come because  his  institution  desires  loans 
which  are  good  for  the  customer,  good 
for  the  community  and  good  for  the 
bank.  A  loan  to  the  Zoo  Railway  is  in 
that  category. 

The  104th  Infantry  Division,  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserves,  has  agreed  to  con- 
struct two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  track  for 
the  Zoo  Railway  at  the  Oregon  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  and  Trade  Fairgrounds, 
for  this  is  a  prime  feature  of  our  State's 
100th  year.    The  commander  of  the  divi- 


sion, Brig.  Qen.  Eugene  Gushing,  will 
bring  200  men  to  tackle  the  job  as  a 
tralnmg  exercise.  General  Gushing  is 
arranging  for  division  chaplains  to  con- 
duct Catholic  and  Protestant  services  to 
be  held  at  the  centennial  rail  track  site 
Sunday,  April  19. 

Advising  and  assisting  the  soldiers  In 
the  track  InylnR  will  be  executives  of  the 
railroads  serving  Portland :  The  Southern 
Pacific,  Northern  Pacific.  Union  Pacific, 
Great  Northern.  Spokane.  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Ter- 
minal Co.,  and  Portland  Traction  Co. 
These  rail  men  will  be  led  by  John  H. 
Jones,  manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Term'nal  and  president  of  the  Portland 
Zoo  Riihvay. 

Assisting  also  will  be  members  of  the 
Construction  and  General  Laborers' 
Union.  Local  320,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way,  AFL-CIO. 

Approximately  3,000  crosstles  have 
been  donated  to  the  Portland  Zoo  Rail- 
way by  the  Templeton  Lumber  Co.  of 
Portland,  of  which  Herbert  A.  Temple- 
ton  is  the  president  and  moving  spirit. 
This  was  arranged  by  Bert  Thomas,  vice 
president  of  the  Valsetz  Lumber  Co.,  a  di- 
vision of  the  Templeton  lumber  holdings. 
They  will  be  loaded  in  freight  cars  and 
hauled  without  charge  to  Independence, 
Oreg.  Prom  that  point  the  Portland  Zoo 
Railway  will  bring  them  to  Portland. 

The  Oregon  Building  Congress,  a 
group  of  contractors,  suppliers,  labor 
leaders,  architects,  engineers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  building  industry  have 
voted  to  join  with  the  Portland  Zoo  Rail- 
way in  designing  and  building  a  250-foot 
trestle  bridge  over  a  scenic  ravine  north 
of  the  new  bear  grottoes.  This  bridge, 
supported  by  two  large  wood  arches,  will 
be  40  feet  above  a  series  of  pools  housing 
waterfowl.  The  bridge  will  provide  a 
truly  beautiful  and  spectacular  feature 
of  the  Portland  Zoo  Railway  route. 
Completion  of  the  bridge,  a  part  of  the 
Washington  Park  line,  is  slated  for 
August  1, 1959. 

I  have  cited  all  these  accomplishments 
and  donations,  Mr.  President,  because 
they  demonstrate  what  can  be  attained 
at  the  local  level  by  public-spirited 
people,  whether  they  are  in  industry  and 
management  or  in  the  ranks  of  trade 
unions  and  organized  labor. 

So  that  a  record  may  be  compiled  of 
the  imselflsh  and  altruistic  community 
interest  in  the  Portland  Zoo  Railway,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
published  in  Business  Week  of  March  28, 
1959,  on  this  unique  project  and  my  own 
article  published  approximately  1  year 
earlier  in  the  pages  of  Railway  Progress 
on  the  same  general  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Business  Week.  Mar.  28, 1959 1 
A  Railsoad  So  Popular  It  Must  Expand 
Prom  the  Aberdeen  &  Rockfish  to  the  Zug 
Island  Road,  It  takes  14  columns  of  fine  print 
to  Index  all  the  transportation  lines  whose 
vital  statistics  appear  In  the  fat  monthly 
Official  Guide  of  the  Railways.  Nowhere  in 
the  list,  though.  Is  the  Portland  Zoo  Railway, 
despite  the  fact  that  In  the  Portland.  Oreg., 
union  station.  Its  emblem  enjoys  equal  prom- 


inence with  thotfl  of  tht  flvs  major  raUro«ds 

serving  the  city. 

The  ZooUne,  a  strikingly  uncommon  car* 
rler  that's  an  exception  to  almost  every  con« 
temporary  railroad  rule,  currently  travereee 
half  n  mile  of  realistic  30-tnrh  gixKe  track  In 
the  new  munldpnl  soo  at  Portland.  More 
roadbed  and  rolling  stock  are  soon  to  come, 
opposrrsa 

It  eoundi  slightly  Lilliputian,  yet  In  its 
own  small  way  the  Zoullne  represents  an 
achievement  to  make  the  harried  brass  of 
the  class  I  roads  take  note. 

While  moat  riiUroada  are  disconsolately 
dropping  runs  ur  ripping  up  track  altogether, 
the  Zoullne  Is  nKgresslvety  laying  new  Iron 
and  ordering  new  equipment,  to  add  to  a 
system  that  first  went  into  operation  only 
last  June. 

Against  an  earnings  picture  of  the  most 
unmitigated  gloom  on  the  grownup  roads. 
the  Zoollne  Hgured  1B58  revenues  at  SS.TO  a 
mile,  though  Its  accounting  procedures 
might  not  pass  muster  with  an  ICC  auditor. 

While  more  and  more  of  the  rails  adver- 
tise "frelKht  service  only."  the  Portland  Zoo- 
llne Is  designed  exclusively  for  the  delight  of 
passengers. 

prrcHiNO  IN 

The  effort  that  went  Into  creating  Port- 
land's Zoo  Railway  had  all  the  community 
participation  of  an  oldtlme  small  town 
quilting  bee.  though  Portland,  at  404.000 
population  within  the  city  limits  alone.  Is 
far  out  of  the  quilting  bee  class.  Business- 
men donated  cash  and  time,  industrialists 
contributed  facilities  and  manpower,  and 
ordinary  citizens  even  doubled  as  "gandy 
dancers"  to  pound  spikes  and  set  rails. 

The  same  spirit  Is  continuing  as  the  line 
expands  and  as  it  ties  In  with  next  summer's 
celebration  of  the  Oregon  Centennial,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  statehood. 

HOW   IT   BEGAN 

At  the  outset,  the  railroad  was  only  an  in- 
cidental feature  of  the  plans  for  Portland's 
new  zoo.  for  which  the  city's  voters  approved 
a  S4  million  bond  Issue  In  May  1954.  The 
new  zoo  was  to  replace  a  cramped,  moth-eat- 
en layout,  and  mainly  because  the  sponsoring 
Portland  Zoological  Society  included  one  or 
two  rail  buffs,  the  budget  included  •26,000 
for  a  recreational  railroad. 

From  the  beginning,  perhaps  the  prime 
mover  has  been  S3-year-old  Edward  M. 
Miller,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Oregonlan.  Portland  dally,  and  a  quietly 
ardent  aficionado  of  the  rails. 

Miller's  first  step  was  to  arrange  a  study 
of  recreational  railroads  in  operation  all 
around  the  country — from  Seattle  to  Spar- 
Unburg,  S.C.  Sunbury,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  findings:  Most  lines  were  both  popular 
and  profitable  especially  those  elaborate 
enough  to  appeal  to  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. 

WIDENING   PLANS 

This  report  contributed  to  the  decision 
that  a  •25.000  toy  train  such  as  usually 
featured  in  zoos  just  wouldn't  do  for  Port- 
land. Anyway,  Miller  and  cronies  felt  a 
bigger  layout  would  be  more  suitable  for 
the  hilly,  fir-studded  terrain  on  which  the 
zoo  was  to  be  built. 

About  this  time.  Miller  cautioned  the  zoo 
architects  that  eventually  they  would  be  de- 
signing the  zoo  to  fit  the  railroad,  rather 
than  vice  versa.  "They  laughed  when  we 
first  warned  them  about  that."  recalls  Mil- 
ler, "but  they  soon  stopped." 

BABT    ACROTRAIN 

After  a  design  competition  among  Port- 
land architects  and  engineering  firms,  rail 
planners  selected  a  proposal  from  Northwest 
Marine  Iron  Works,  a  maker  of  sawmill  and 
heavy  machinery  and  heavy  marine  engines. 
Northwest  Marine's  staff  included  a  mechani- 
cal engineer.  John  Flaschner.  with  expert- 
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•ncf  In  rail  vqulpment  msnufncturlng  in  his 
native  Huiifary.  Plnschner  worked  up  draw* 
ings  for  train  roughly  half  the  slse  of  an 
ordinary  panaenger  train,  to  run  on  30-ln.- 
tcngf  track  (stAndnrd  gs|e;  M|«  in  ). 

The  dieeel  locomotive  was  a  scaled-down 
vvrtlon  of  Ocneral  Motors'  experimental 
Aeroiraln.  and  It  was  to  trail  four  passenger 
cars  topped  with  clear  plastic  for  unob- 
otructed  views.  Inside,  there  would  be  room 
liir  99  adults  or  132  children. 

To  go  along  with  the  train,  the  too  archi- 
tects shuffled  bear  pits  and  monkey  houses 
to  provide  room  ultimately  for  6,460  feet  of 
right-of-way  through  the  groiuids,  with 
tunnels,  trestles,  stations,  a  shop,  and  sid- 
ings. All  told,  train  and  track,  the  system 
would  cost  •280,000. 

HELP   WANTED 

Northwest  Marine  agreed  to  build  the 
train  at  cost,  and  a  Portland  fabricator. 
Hlrschberger  Sheet  Metal  Co..  went  to  work 
making  the  locomotive  and  car  bodies. 

It  was  an  ambitious  program,  considering 
that  originally  only  $25,000  had  been  allo- 
cated for  the  Zoollne.  But  Miller  and  Stew- 
art H.  Holbrook.  Portland  author,  already 
had  a  plan.  Forming  the  Portland  Zoo  Rail- 
way Co..  they  invited  brass  of  regional  rail- 
roads to  lunch  and  made  their  pitch. 
"Railroads  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
legend  In  the  popular  mind,  less  and  less  a 
living  reality."  said  Miller.  "Why  not  help 
us  build  in  Portland  a  recreational  railroad 
for  children  which  they  will  never  forget?" 

Railroad  executives  are  traditionally  con- 
servative, but  the  Portland  group  was 
moved  by  Miller's  plea.  To  work  with  the 
Zoollne.  they  tapped  Jack  H.  Jones,  man- 
ager of  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.. 
jointly  owned  by  Northern  Pacific.  Southern 
Pacific,  and  Union  Pacific,  which  runs  Port- 
land's passenger  station  and  surrounding 
yards. 

MAN     OF     ACTION 

Jones  took  over  as  president  of  the  Zoo 
Railway.  At  the  time,  there  was  doubt 
whether  the  Initial  stretch  of  track— half  a 
mile  with  loops  at  each  end.  to  make  a  one- 
half  ride — could  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
proposed  opening  In  June  1958. 

The  Terminal  Co.  shopn  turned  out  two 
30-lnch-gage  cars  for  a  work  train.  Miller 
and  Jones  found  a  30-inch-gage  dlesel  log- 
ging engine  rusUng  In  the  yard  of  Port- 
land Machinery  Co.  With  a  new  cab  and  a 
coat  of  red  paint,  the  dlef.el  became  "Casey 
Pioneer"  and  started  hauling  the  work  train. 

Then  Jones  organized  "Gandy  Dancer 
Day."  with  hundreds  of  Portlanders  volun- 
teering to  help  lay  track.  The  pace  still 
wasn't  fast  enough;  so  crews  of  real-life 
gandy  dancers  quietly  appeared. 

Jones  also  recruited  other  railroad  brass 
to  the  Zoollne.  Prank  Lundsburg.  an  ICC 
inspector,  became  safety  director— and. 
thanks  to  his  official  Government  Inspection, 
brought  a  big  reduction  in  liability  Insur- 
ance rates.  Other  volunteer  executives 
fiocked  to  the  Zoollne  from  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Union  Pacific.  Northern  Pacific, 
Great  Northern,  and  Spokane.  Portland  St 
Seattle. 

MORE     TRACK 

No  sooner  was  the  Zooliner  first  in  oper- 
ation than  attention  turned  to  an  exten- 
sion through  virgin  timber  along  steep 
slopes,  with  specUcular  views,  to  the  city's 
Washington  Park,  which  adjoins  the  new 
a»  tract.  There  wasn't  any  money  to  pay 
for  it,  but  the  Southern  Pacific  donated  40 
engineering  man-days  to  map  a  route.  Then 
the  Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle  provided  a 
detailed  engineering  study  worth  •5,000. 
James  Yost.  Inc.,  general  contractors,  vol- 
unteered to  do  the  work  for  Just  the  cost 
of  labor. 

To  begih  meeting  Yost's  weekly  payroll, 
the  Zoollne  started  issuing  stock— at  •!  a 
share,   offering   as  dividend   two   free  rides 


when  tht  extension  was  complete.  Bar> 
tenders  In  nil  of  Portland's  Uverns  wore  en- 
gineer's eaps  and  peddled  the  stock  to 
patrons;  schoolchildren  canvassed  neighbor- 
hoods. 

ran  ballast 

The  Cinder  Hill  Co..  of  Prlnevllle.  Or«|.. 
gave  2.600  yards  of  ballast,  which  the  rail- 
roads hauled  to  Portland  free  In  cars  loaded 
by  PrlnevlUe  and  neighboring  Redmond  chil- 
dren. In  return,  every  youngster  In  grade 
Bchools  of  the  two  cities  got  a  free  share  of 
Zoollne  stock. 

With  Rll  this  help  the  Zoollne  finished  the 
right-of-way  and  laid  almost  3.700  feet  of 
track  on  the  extension  before  winter  rains 
halted  work 

CENTENNIAL   TRAIN 

The  next  scheme  was  a  train  for  the  100- 
day  Oregon  Centennial  next  summer.  At 
the  celebration  it  would  bring  revenue  to 
the  Zoollne:  later,  the  rolling  stock  could  be 
used  on  the  Washington  Park  route. 

Por  this  train.  George  Burton,  a  service- 
repair  supervisor  In  a  Portland  radio,  TV, 
and  music  store  and  a  leader  of  rail-fan 
groups,  is  building  a  replica  of  a  classic  old 
steam  locomotive  from  authentic  drawings. 
Fellow  rail  buffs  are  helping  In  the  labor, 
and  all  of  Portland's  foundries  are  contrib- 
uting parts.  Five  cars  similar  to  those  on 
the  first  Zooliner  are  under  construction  at 
Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works  and  Hlrsch- 
berger. 

To  cope  with  an  expected  fiood  of  passen- 
gers, the  Zoollne  plans  to  put  still  another 
train  on  Its  home  track  by  summer — this  one 
built  around  the  Casey  Pioneer  work  loco- 
motive. Hlrschberger  is  doing  the  job  for 
•6.000 — "cash  when  he  catches  us.T  says 
Miller. 

BONANZA 

Miller  is  still  sketchy  about  where  all  the 
money  will  come  from,  but  he  exudes  confi- 
dence nonetheless — as  well  he  might,  from 
the  results  of  the  original  ZooUner's  first  80 
days  of  operation  last  summer. 

The  figures  are  such  as  few  professional 
railroaders  ever  see:  In  80  days  107,000  pay- 
ing passengers  and  a  net  profit  of  (SOI  per 
mile  on  revenues  of  •21.339.  Even  though 
this  doesn't  take  Into  account  capital  costs, 
depreciation,  or  all  the  free  services.  It  still 
gives  the  Zooline  every  reason  to  believe  Its 
passenger  business  is  here  to  stay. 

I  Prom  Railway  Progress.  January  19581 
Portland  Builob  a  Railroad 
(By  Richard  L.  Nevbergek) 

In  his  recent  autobiography.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  adviser  to  Presidents,  has  told  how 
the  sight  of  expresses  and  fast  freights  high- 
balling through  his  native  Camden,  S.C,  in- 
variably Instilled  In  him  a  youthful  desire  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

My  own  boyhood  ambitions  followed  a  more 
modest  scale.  Watching  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  and  Great  Northern  Mallets 
coping  with  our  rugged  Oregon  mountain 
grades,  I  decided  that  sometime  I  might 
qualify  to  be  a  brakeman,  conductor,  or  even 
an  engineer. 

These  yearnings,  alas,  always  remained  un- 
requited. For  one  reason  or  another.  I  never 
became  a  railroader.  Now,  however,  there  is 
to  be  some  belated  measure  of  compensation. 
At  the  rl(>e  old  age  of  44,  I  have  been  invited 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors,  of  a  rail- 
road. Even  though  it  is  of  only  30-lnch  gage, 
the  blare  of  air  horns  trills  In  my  ears  and 
the  smell  of  diesel  fumes  twitches  my  nos- 
trils. Despite  the  railroad's  projected  total 
length  of  a  mere  2%  miles,  I  already  feel  the 
earth  quavering  to  the  rumble  of  its  locomo- 
tives. Perhaps  the  personal  satisfaction  is 
so  great  because  this  railroad  will  carry  the 
most  precious  cargo  of  aU^-chlldren. 

My  home  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  I 
was  born  and  raised,  is  undertaking  to  build 
and  operate  the  most  elaborate  and  plctur- 


•squt  homt-slBtd  railroad  yet  pUnned  snjr- 
where  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  part 
of  a  brand-new  boo  In  the  city's  fir-mantled 
htlii,  so  our  system  Is  officially  known  as  th« 
Portland  Zoo  Railway  Co. 

No  railroad,  large  or  smstl.  was  tvn  more 
of  ft  oommunlty  project.  Leodlng  cittaens 
are  raising  funds  for  lU  completion.  Rail- 
road  management  and  labor  irj  the  Portland 
area  are  contrlbvitlng  both  work  and  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  general  operating  wisdom  and 
know-how.  Manufacturing  firms  are  pro- 
ducing the  motive  power  and  rolling  stock 
at  cost.  Tills  8j)ontaneou8  voluntary  effort 
has  been  necessary  because  Portland,  a  city 
of  400.000  residents,  is  constructing  a  boo 
rati  route  far  more  'elaborate  than  that  ever 
attempted  by  metropollun  centers  with  10 
or  12  times  Portland's  population. 

To  begin  with,  the  80-lnch  gage  is  no  toy. 
Railway  Progress  has  reported  that  jungle 
producu  of  India  and  Ceylon  are  hauled  on 
some  2,000  miles  of  actual  operating  railroads 
of  this  slender  width.  Furthermore,  the  2'i 
miles  of  Portland  Zcxj  trackage,  while  no 
threat  to  the  Pennsylvania  ^r  Santa  J>  in 
length.  wUl  actually  outdistance  the  only 
other  two  major  recreational  systems  in  the 
country  which  might  be  considered  its  ri- 
vals— ^Disneyland,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Detroit  Zoo  railroad. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Portland  Zoo  Railway 
Is  now  nearing  completion.  This  is  1 V4  miles 
of  track  looping  around  the  new  zoo,  plus 
a  sweep  to  be  added  through  primitive  forests 
of  conifer  trees  and  up  the  ramparts  of  a 
wooded  canyon.  As  income  is  collected  at 
the  ticket  office,  another  1>4  miles  will  be 
thrust  Into  the  most  densely  timbered  soli- 
tudes which  stockade  the  city  limits  of  any 
community  In  the  United  States. 

The  train  penetrating  these  scenic  sur- 
roundings will  be  of  substantial  proportions. 
The  locomotive,  patterned  generally  after 
General  Motors'  Aerotraln,  will  haul  three 
streamlined  coaches  and  a  club  car  in  which 
soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  can  be  served. 
Each  car  will  have  a  capacity  of  24  adults  or 
32  children.  Length  of  the  entire  train  will 
be  112  feet,  9  inches.  The  24-foot  locomo- 
tive will  weigh  12.000  pounds  and  develop 
140  horsepower.  It  will  be  held  by  a  gov- 
ernor to  a  maximum  speed  of  15  miles  an 
hour,  because  some  of  the  track  wUl  go  over 
high  viaducts  or  alofig  the  sides  of  steep 
ravines.  Dead-man  controls  will  bring  the 
train  to  an  automatic  stop  in  the  event  of 
'  sudden  emergencies. 

Perhaps  because  Children  all  ovtor  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  thrilled  with  the  pros- 
pective completion  of  their  railroad,  high- 
priced  talent  has  been  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Portland  Zoo- Railway  Co.  on  either 
a  volunteer  or  at-cost  basis. 

Certain  unusual  aspects  of  this  extraor- 
dinary little  railroad  have  required  that 
the  train  be  built  locally.  Portland's  damp 
climate,  refreshed  with  rainstorms  from 
the  Aleutians,  called  for  cars  with  glass 
roofs  of  the  vlsta-dome  variety  rather  than 
the  open-type  coaches  in  vogue  at  Cali- 
fornia's sunny  amusement  parks.  The  spec- 
tacular but  hazardous  right-of-way  dictated 
a  gage  wide  enough  to  eliminate  dangerous 
spills.  Interviews  with  small  fry  ruled  out 
locomotives  which  looked  like  steamers. 
"We  want  dlesel  streamliners,"  said  they* 
and  it  was  evident. from  their  tones  that 
anything  less  would  have  an  adverse  in- 
fluence upon  patronage. 

So  the  zoo  train  is  being  constructed  in 
Portland,  according  to  these  and  other  spe- 
cial stipulations.  An  iron  works  and  a  sheet- 
metal  company  are  combining  to  handle 
the  job  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  Cost  to  the 
zoo  fund  will  t>e  approximately  •60,000.  If 
the  train  were  manufactured  by  Northwest 
Marine  Iron  Works  and  Hlrschberger  Sheet 
Metal  along  conventional  fiscal  lines,  the  .- 
expenditure  would  amount  to  at  least  •lOO,- 
000.  Locomotive  and  cars  have  been  de« 
signed   by   a  rail   enthusiast   named   John 
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Flaschner,  who  fled  to  America  from  the 
tyrants  and  barbarians  Invading  his  native 
Hungary.  In  Budapest  he  bad  worked  aa  an 
engineer  for  a  firm  building  trains  for  the 
export  market.  Rolling  stock  which  took 
shape  on  Flaschner's  drafting  board  Is  still 
In  service  on  South  American  and  African 
railroad  lines. 

with  such  men  as  Flaschner  placing  their 
talents  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  little  zoo  rail- 
road, help  began  to  come  from  other  sources. 
L.  R.  Smith,  Portland  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific's  extensive  operations  In 
Oregon,  put  one  of  his  regular  survey  crews 
to  work  locating  the  right  of  way  for  the 
extension  through  the  stately  forests  sur- 
rounding the  zoo.  This  spared  the  fund  of 
the  children's  railroad  at  least  $1,500.  A 
manufacturing  firm  in  distant  Los  Angeles 
agreed  to  fabricate  the  switch  frogs  for  the 
entire  system  without  any  payment  at  all, 
which  represented  a  saving  of  $1,000.  Brick- 
layers from  the  building  trades  unions  put 
trowel  and  mortar  to  thousands  of  bricks 
at  the  zoo  while  foregoing  their  wages,  and 
much  of  the  building  material  was  presented 
as  a  gift  by  local  suppliers. 

Two  men  have  been  principally  respon- 
sible for  organizing  this  kind  of  participa- 
tion. One  la  J.  H.  (Jack)  Jones,  manager  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.,  who 
serves  as  president  of  the  Zoo  Railway.  The 
other  is  Edward  M.  Miller,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  the 
newspaper  which  recently  won  a  Pxilitzer 
prize  for  exposing  alleged  criminal  elements 
in  certain  labor  unions.  Miller,  one  of  the 
mayor's  civic  appointees  to  the  Portland  Zoo 
Commission,  is  a  zealous  rallfan  who  would 
rather  travel  by  train  than  via  Cinderella's 
coach-and-four.  Before  the  first  bulldozer 
ever  had  cleared  ground  for  a  bear  pit  or 
tiger  grotto,  he  decided  that  the  majestic 
terrain  was  Ideal  for  America's  finest  recre- 
ation railway.  To  make  this  possible  in 
•plte  of  the  limited  population  and  financial 
resources  of  the  community.  Miller  had  to 
enlist  an  immense  quantity  of  volimteer 
•kills' and  equipment. 

The  newspaper  executive  rallied  to  his 
cause  Jack  Jones  and  other  local  railroaders 
by  stressing  one  theme  consistently.  "Look." 
Miller  would  tell  them,  "fewer  people  every 
year  have  direct  contact  with  railroads,  as 
travel  by  airplane  and  private  automobile 
increases.  This  means  railroads  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  legend  in  the  popular 
mind,  less  and  less  a  living  reality.  Yet 
trains  have  great  dramatic  Impact  on  people. 
Why  not  help  us  build  In  Portland  a  rec- 
reational railroad  for  children  which  they 
will  never  forget?  It  not  only  will  have  a 
profound  effect  in  our  own  State  of  Oregon, 
which  Is  an  Important  source  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  be  hauled  eastward,  but  its  fame  will 
radiate  throughout  the  land.  And  the  chil- 
dren thus  thrilled  and  entertained  will  some 
day  be  the  shippers  of  this  country's 
freight.  •   •    •" 

"I  decided  Ed  Miller  was  about  200  percent 
right."  said  Jack  Jones,  "and  that's  why  I 
agreed  to  become  president  of  the  Zoo  Rail- 
way. I  also  decided  that,  if  I  were  the  head 
of  a  big  system  myself,  I  would  endow  chil- 
dren's lines  In  zoos  and  parks  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  the  colors  and  emblems 
of  my  own  particular  system  very  much  In 
evidence.  What  better  way  to  make  an  Im- 
pression on  the  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans?" 

As  head  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Terminal 
Co.,  Jones  would  have  to  feature  a  chame- 
leon's multiple  colors  to  please  all  his  bosses. 
The  system,  which  operates  100  miles  of  track 
In  or  near  Portland's  Union  Station,  is  owned 
Jointly  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  When 
the  Portland  Zoo  picked  up  $4,000  at  the 
Oregon  State  Fair  In  Salem  with  an  exhibi- 
tion, Jonea  provided  one  of  his  railroad- 
section  gang  crews  to  erect  and  dismantle 


the  zoo's  tents.  He  also  persuaded  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  to  haul 
to  the  fair  the  first  car  fabricated  for  the 
zoo  train. 

Another  railroad  celebrity  whom  Ed  Miller 
has  recruited  for  the  forested  zoo  system  Is 
Stewart  H.  Holbrook,  the  noted  Oregon  author 
who  specializes  in  books  about  Americans 
and  American  folklore.  One  of  his  naost 
heralded  volumes,  "The  Story  of  American 
Rallroiids,"  has  been  a  persistent  seller 
ever  since  It  was  first  publish^  In  1946. 
Holbrook.  who  will  be  chalrman^of  the  board 
of  the  railroad,  contemplates  an  imposing 
list  of  officials,  ranging  from  general  super- 
intendent to  chief  of  redcaps.  These  will 
stem  predominantly  from  the  ranks  of  rail- 
way management  and  labor  in  Oregon. 

Although  all  of  these  individuals  long  ago 
grew  to  manhood,  they  are  deriving  great 
nostalgia  at  present  from  seeking  a  name  for 
the  zoo  train  and  an  official  medallion  for  the 
zoo  railroad.  Designer  Flaschner  favors 
Bluebird  for  the  domellner  which  will  swoop 
through  the  fir  glades.  The  first  medallion 
featured  a  jolly  elephant  in  an  engineer's 
visored  cap.  This  drew  some  frowns  from 
the  Democrats  on  the  board  of  directors,  so  a 
frolicking  Bengal  tiger  was  substituted  In- 
stead. "Anyway,"  rationalized  one  of  the 
Democrats  defensively,  "tigers  are  cousins  of 
cougars,  which  are  Indigenous  to  Oregon, 
while  elephants  dont  have  a  solitary  kin 
among  the  wildlife  of  our  State." 

On  June  1,  1958,  the  most  lovingly-created 
zoo  train  ever  to  operate  in  America  will  make 
the  Inaugural  pilgrimage  over  a  recreational 
route  without  scenic  counterpart  anywhere 
In  our  Nation.  Youthful  passengers  In  the 
club  car  of  the  Bluebird  will  order  their  first 
root  beers  and  Eskimo  pies.  Some  lucky 
youngster  will  ride  the  fireman's  strategic 
seat — at  an  extra  cost  of  $1  from  dad's  wal- 
let. Small  young  faces  will  dot  the  glass- 
enclosed  vistadomes  as  the  hillsides  and 
evergreens    fieet   past. 

But  the  real  fun  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  of 
us  adults  who  watch  proudly  from  the  station 
platform. 


Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Death 
of  George  Frederick  Handel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15, 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oeiinan 
contribution  to  modern  civilization  has 
been  great,  and  innumerable  Germans 
have  added  immensely  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  Western  civilization.  Ger- 
mans have  been  particularly  outstanding 
in  the  sciences,  but  no  less  distinguished 
have  they  been  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
music.  And  Handel  is  one  of  the  giants 
in  the  world  of  music. 

George  Frederick  Handel,  who  died 
exactly  200  years  ago  at  the  ripe  age  of 
74.  was  the  son  of  a  barber-surgeon  In 
Halle.  Lower  Saxony,  who  by  his  unusual 
talents  and  through  ceaseless  industry 
gained  immoi-tal  renown  as  a  composer. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  produced  his  fii-st 
opera,  'Almlra."  one  of  a  series  of  great 
operas  culminating  In  the  "Messiah"  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  which  together  have 
long  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of 
great  composers  of  his  time.  Even  today 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  all  time. 


The  celebration  of  the  200th  annlver- 
sai-y  of  Handel's  death  evokes  many 
memories,  and  recalls  historic  events  In 
German  history,  but  we  can  hardly  for- 
get the  importance  of  current  interna- 
tional events  connected  with  Germany. 
Indeed,  the  Berlin  situation,  the  even 
larger  issue  of  German  unification,  and 
the  matter  of  strengthening  the  Western 
democracies  in  their  light  against  Soviet 
totalitarianism,  are  issues  that  the  West 
cannot  hope  to  solve  without  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Geiinan 
people.  On  this  200th  anniversai-y  of 
Handel's  death  let  us  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin  in  a  manner  demon- 
strated by  President  Truman  In  1948-49, 
let  us  work  for  a  united,  free,  and  demo- 
cratic Germany,  and  let  us  work  for 
closer  cooperation  among  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  Western  democracies. 


Steps  Toward  World  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or    COLOKADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  1959 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  "Steps  Toward  World 
Order,"  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  ]  before 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School, 
at  Charlottesville.  Va..  on  March  12,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Steps  Toward  Woslo  Okdk« 
(Speech  by  Senator  Hubert   H.  Humphrey 
before    the    University    of    Virginia    Law 
School.    Charlottesville,    Va..    March     12. 
1959) 

In^  these  dark  times  when  crlsU  1b  piled 
upon  crlslB.  It  1b  easy  to  lose  heart,  to  give 
up  hope.  The  Berlin  crisis  la  bristling  with 
complex  and  knotty  problems.  It  Is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  situation  we  have  faced 
since  V-J  Day.  The  Formoean  crUls  has 
quieted  down,  but  has  not  disappeared.  And 
there  Is  always  a  crisis  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other in  the  tiu-bulent  Middle  East. 

With  every  crisis  there  are  dangers  and 
risks.  But  there  are  also  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  I  have  not  lost  hope  for 
a  more  enduring  peace,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  not  lost  hope.  We 
must  keep  hope  alive.  Genuine  hope.  Not 
hope  based  uix)n  wishful  thinking,  but 
tempered  with  a  reallsllc  understanding  of 
the  world  we  live  in. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  In  Moscow  and 
Berlin.  It  was  an  unforgettable  experience. 
I  have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
vexing  problems  we  face.  But  I  have  not 
surrendered  the  gift  of  hope  which  gives 
men  the  courage  to  press  on,  the  vision  to 
see  beyond  the  encircling  gloom  a  better 
world. 

Genuine  hope  does  not  permit  us  to  escape 
the  present  Into  some  Utopian  future  of  our 
dreams.  Oenulne  hope  helps  us  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  present  In  the  name  of  the 
future  and  out  of  respect  for  the  values  of 
the  past.  Evil  triumphs  when  good  men 
fall  to  act. 
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Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  some  steps 
we  can  take  toward  greater  peace  and  order 
in  the  world.  I  say  steps,  plural,  not  one 
giant  step.  This  may  dlnappolnt  some  of 
you.  but  I  am  convinced  that  new  Institu- 
tions and  laws  are  not  achieved  In  one  giant 
step.  Great  preparation  and  even  suHerlng 
precedes  the  birth  of  new  forms,  new  ways 
of  doing  things.  History  teaches  not  to  ex- 
pect drastic  changes  overnight. 

The  pace  of  history  does  not  discoiu-age  me. 
If  the  goal  is  clear  and  If  we  take  genuine 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  confident 
that  our  efforts  will  be  rewarded. 

The  many-faceted  challenge  of  com- 
munism today  demands  bold  action  to  meet 
the  economic,  political,  and  military  threat 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Only 
bold  steps  will  be  equal  to  the  challenge  of 
the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations"  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  Timidity  is  the  counsel  of 
despair. 

THE  HUmntED   TEARS   Or  PEACE:     lSIS-1914 

Before  I  suggest  some  specific  steps  toward 
greater  world  order.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  a  remarkable  period  of  modern 
history,  a  period  which  may  hold  some  les- 
sons for  us  today.  I  refer  to  the  century 
spanned  by  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  which  some  his- 
torians have  referred  to  as  "the  hundred 
years  of  peace."  More  accurately,  it  was  a 
century  when  there  were  no  general  wars 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  world  order  pre- 
vailed. The  balance  of  power  among  the 
European  states  made  a  measure  of  stability 
possible.  No  single  European  power  could 
aspire  to  world  domination.  Great  Britain, 
with  Its  firm  control  of  the  seas,  acted  as  a 
check  on  the  ambitions  of  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean landpowers. 

England  was  neither  strong  enough,  nor  did 
she  aspire  to  dominate  the  European  con- 
tinent. She  acted  as  a  balance  wheel. 
Through  this  delicate  balance  stability  was 
maintained  for  an  entire  centurj-. 

On  the  economic  side,  this  century  of  peace 
was  a  great  period  of  industrial  development 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  International 
trade  was  stimulated  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  gold  standard.  And  the  London  capital 
market  provided  the  funds  through  which 
large  portions  of  the  world,  including  these 
United  States,  were  developed. 

The  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  and 
political  institutions,  based  u|x>n  the  con- 
cept of  public  responsibility,  spread  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth.  Everywhere  people 
were  begiimlng  to  learn,  at  least  theoretically, 
the  meaning  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

During  this  remarkable  century  wars  were 
limited  both  geographically  and  in  their 
political  objectives.  In  this  ootintry  we  had 
a  tragic  Civil  War.  But  there  was  no  general 
war.  And  no  tyrant  rose  to  conquer  the 
world  or  even  any  Urge  portion  of  it. 

World  War  I  shattered  the\j^undred  years 
of  peace  and  economic  development,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fragile  and  elementary  forms  of 
world  order  created  in  the  19th  century.  This 
order  was  never  really  reestablished  in  the 
long  weekend  l>etween  VersaUles  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

What  can  we  learn  from  this  century  of 
peace?  Is  it  too  different  from  our  present 
century  to  teach  us  anything?  Our  times 
are  different,  in  some  ways  vastly  different. 
Tn,  I  believe  there  are  three  very  important 
things  we  can  learn  from  the  100  years  of 
peace: 

1.  Power  must  be  exercised  with  resttonsl- 
billty. 

2.  Peace  Is  possible. 

3.  Peace  must  be  planned. 

First,  power  must  be  exercised  with  re- 
sponsibility. The  key  to  the  100  years  of 
'itablllty  was  the  responsible  exercise  of 
British  power.  Britain  held  the  balance  in 
Europe  and  through  her  navy  throughout 


the  world.  She  carried  her  power  with  re- 
straint and  with  a  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. She  did  not  seek  to  enslave  or  to 
make  the  world  over  in  her  Image.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  her  Britannic  Majesty  was  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
Great  Britain  exercised  her  decisive  power 
with  wisdom  and  restraint. 

The  mantle  of  world  leadership  which 
Britain  wore  In  the  19th  century  has  In  this 
century  fallen  upon  our  shoulders.  The  key 
to  peace  and  order  In  our  century,  insofar  as 
we  have  control  over  the  situation,  is  the 
wise  ano  responsible  exercise  of  U.S.  power. 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  a  new  Im- 
perialism, and  American  century,  but  rather 
a  recognition  that  we  should  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  commensurate  with  our  wealth 
and  power.  This  responsibility,  in  our  inter- 
dependent world,  must  be  widely  shared, 
through  Instruments  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, NATO,  and  otlier  multilateral  arrange- 
ments In  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary spheres. 

The  destiny  of  Western  civilization  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  well  depend  upon 
Americas'  ability  to  use  her  wealth  and  power 
not  only  to  defend  herself,  but  to  create  a 
world  of  greater  peace  and  Justice  for  all  men. 

Second,  we  must  believe  that  peace  is  pos- 
sible. If  we  believe  that  peace  Is  not  possi- 
ble, we  would  be  among  the  most  miserable 
of  men.  Although  we  are  today  challenged 
by  a  powerful,  committed,  and  relentless  foe 
and  the  specter  of  nuclear  destruction  hangs 
menacingly  over  our  heads.  I  still  believe 
we  can  avoid  war  and  that  peace  is  possible. 
I  have  worked  and  I  will  continue  to  work  on 
this  belief. 

Third,  peace  must  be  planned,  worked  for. 
sacrificed  for.  Peace  Is  not  an  accident,  a 
gift  from  the  gods  or  a  happenstance.  Peace 
Is  a  difficult  goal,  an  elusive  goal.  Peace 
must  be  waged.  We  must  work  for  peace 
even  as  we  keep  up  our  defensive  shield. 
Waging  {)eace  is  no  substitute  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  posture.  Nor  is  an  adequate 
defense  posture  a  substitute  for  waging 
peace.  TTie  world  of  1959  does  not  confer 
upon  us  the  luxury  of  choosing  between 
waging  i>eace  and  maintaining  our  defensive 
strength.  We  must  do  both,  and  we  must 
do  each  task  with  as  much  imagination, 
creativity  and  wisdom  as  we  can  muster. 

THREE    STEPS    WE    CAN    TAKE    NOW 

There  is  no  magic  key — no  easy  way — 
to  world  order,  no  master  plan  that  will 
assure  us  of  peace  In  our  time.  Perhaps  I 
should  amend  this  statement  by  saying  there 
is  no  master  plan  which  lies  within  the 
realm  of  the  politically  possible.  Bismarck 
once  said  that  "politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble." He  was  right,  although  there  Is  room 
for  disagreement  on  what  is  in  fact  possible. 
You  will  recall  that  in  one  of  the  Federalist 
Papers,  the  writer  (I  believe  It  was  Madison) 
said  that  if  all  men  were  angels,  then  we 
would  not  need  the  checks  and  balances 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  regarded  as 
essential  to  sound  government.  But  since 
men  are  men  and  not  angels,  said  Madison. 
we  need  the  checks  and  balances  which  pre- 
vent one  Interest  or  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment from  taking  over. 

Given  a  world  of  imperfect  men  and  na- 
tionSi  I  maintain  there  is  no  master  plan 
that  will  end  conflicts  of  interest  and  erase 
all  hostility.  Nevertheless,  there  are  steps, 
important  steps  we  can  take  which  will  move 
us  along  on  the  path  to  a  more  secure  ^ud 
peaceful  world.  These  steps  will  help  to 
accomplish  In  this  century  the  stabUlty  and 
order  which  was  achieved  in  the  19th 
centiu"y. 

Some  of  the  greatest  opportunities  He  in 
the  economic  realm,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
international  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment. We  need  present-day  counterparts  to 
the   gold  standard   which   facilitated    trade 


and  the  London  capital  market  which  pro- 
vided development  funds  in  many  areas 
throughout  the  world.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  GATT  (the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs)  are  In  a 
real  sense  the  counterpart  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction (World  Bank ) .  the  point  4  program, 
the  Columbo  plan,  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments are  the  counterpart  to  the  London 
capital  market. 

In  the  military  sphere  NATO  and  other 
free  world  alliances  are  the  counterpart  to 
the  balance  achieved  by  British  naval  power. 

I  merely  mention  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary aspects  in  passing. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  political  sphere.  In  the  politi- 
cal sphere  we  can  take  three  positive  steps:   / 

1.  Work  for  effective  arms  control  with 
inspection. 

2.  Strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
world  law. 

3.  Make  fuller  use  of  the  World  Court. 

1.  Work  for  effective  arms  control  with  in- 
spection: Peace  and  a  more  stable  world  or- 
der can  scarcely  be  attained  if  nations  are 
constantly  developing  postures  of  hostility 
toward  each  other.  Demands  by  one  great 
power  that  another  great  power  surrender 
.some  valuable  position,  loud  and  repeated 
threats  of  annihilation  if  demands  are  not 
met.  all  backed  up  by  a  feverish  race  to  con- 
coct new  weapons  and  amass  them  in  ever 
growing  stockpiles — these  developments  do 
not  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  a 
more  Just  and  peaceful  international  order. 

This  Is  why  steps  toward  disarmament 
now  are  so  important  to  n^ankind's  hopes  for 
peace.  We  must  act.  tvtn  if  only  a  small 
step  is  possible.  The  failure  to  act  is  to  act 
negatively. 

For  years  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
planned  and  worked  for  disarmament  with 
grandiose  plans  which  covered  the  whole 
range  of  military  defense  and  that  envisaged 
comprehensive  machinery  of  administration 
and  control.  We  learned  gradually  the  futil- 
ity of  this  approach.  We  lowered  our  sights 
to  more  realistic  goals,  and  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  we  are  seeking  to 
conclude  a  first-stage  or  a  partial  disarma- 
ment agreement.  Complete  disarmament 
all  at  one  stroke  need  not  and  cannot  be  * 
obtained.  What  we  should  have,  and  must 
have,  is  a  limited  agreement,  that  will  help 
deflect  the  world  from  its  present  hazardous 
course.  Once  course  has  been  changed, 
there  will  be  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  pursue  the  larger  goals  toward  which  we 
aspire. 

The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  to  suspend 
nuclear  weapons  tests  with  inspection,  or  to 
install  an  inspection  system  to  prevent  sur- 
prise attack  in  some  region  of  the  world 
would  be  a  small,  first-step  agreement  of 
great  value  for  initiating  a  new  trend  in 
world  affairs.  Either  one  of  these  agree- 
ments would  slow  down  or  perhaps  even  halt 
the  forward  momentum  of  the  arms  race. 
Once  the  fever  of  competition  has  been  low- 
ered, sanity  and  reason  can  then  operate 
more  freely  In  our  quest  for  peace  with  jus- 
tice. 

Within  the  past  year  progress  has  been 
made  toward  conclusion  of  a  first -stage 
agreement.  Negotiations  for  a  ban  on  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  have  advanced  to  an  ex- 
tent scarcely  hoped  for  this  time  a  year 
ago. 

Last  summer  the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  ac- 
cepted our  Government's  invitation  to  bold 
a  technical  conference,  on  devlsltig  methods 
of  inspection  in  order  to  guarantee  fulfill- 
ment of  any  international  agreement  for 
suspending  nuclear  weapons  tests.  This 
conference  of  scientiflc  experts  from  the 
Conununlst  bloc  and  the  prinlclpal  Western 
Powers  was  convened  at  Geneva.    By  the  end 
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of  laat  August  It  Issued  conclusions  con- 
curred m  by  both  sides.  This  was  an  un- 
precedented step  In  the  history  of  postwar 
disarmament  negotiations.  For  the  first 
time  Soviet  and  Western  representatives  had 
.seen  eye  to  eye,  and  had  agreed  on  the  tech- 
niclal  details  of  an  International  arms  con- 
trol  and  inspection  system. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  what  these 
Geneva  conclusions  were  and  were  not. 
They  were  not  in  themselves  an  agreement 
to  suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests.  They 
were,  however,  nn  aid,  a  spur,  and  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  any  such  future  agreement. 

Last  spring  immediately  after  concluding 
a  very  intensive  series  of  nuclear  tests,  which 
shot  a  large  barrage  of  radioactive  debris  Into 
the  atmosphere  encircling  the  globe,  the 
U.S.S.R.  announced  to  the  world  that  she 
was  tmilaterally  suspending  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  She  further  announced  that  she 
would  continue  such  a  suspension  provided 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
other  two  nuclear  powers,  would  do  the 
same.  This  was  a  clever  maneuver,  but  it 
was  not  clever  enough. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  unilateral  and 
conditional  suspension  was  to  Impress  world 
opinion.  To  a  degree  It  succeeded.  But  the 
more  perceptive  people  around  the  world 
knew  that  the  Soviet  plan  would  have  re- 
sulted In  a  suspension  of  tests  without  effec- 
tive Inspection.  Such  a  suspension  would 
have  been  worse  than  no  suspension  at  all, 
because  there  would  have  been  nq  guarantee 
that  one  side  was  not  cheating.  Under  such 
conditions,  fear,  suspicion,  and  tension 
would  have  increased  and  not  abated. 

The  United  States  wisely  pressed  ahead 
with  its  endeavor  to  obtain  an  Interna- 
tionally agreed  termination  of  testing, 
baclKed  up  and  safeguarded  by  an  effective 
inspection  system. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Geneva 
conference  of  experts,  the  United  States  In- 
vited the  Soviet  Union  to  a  political  con- 
ference. The  purpose  of  the  second  confer- 
ence was  to  work  out  a  test  ban  which  would 
utilize  the  technical  and  scientific  founda- 
tion reached  at  Geneva.  Tlie  United  States 
said  she  would  suspend  her  tests  for  1  year 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  the 
same.  This  would  allow  time  for  the  politi- 
cal conference  to  hanuner  out  an  agreement. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Geneva  conference 
of  experts  confined  themselves  strictly  to 
scientific  matters  of  a  politically  nonsensl- 
tlve  nature.  They  Indicated  the  number  of 
Inspection  stations  and  the  Iclnds  of  Inspec- 
tion Instruments  and  procedures  that  should 
be  adopted  for  an  effective  control  system, 
but  they  did  not  go  into  Bj.ich  controversial 
matters  as  to  where  the  inspection  stations 
should  be  located,  who  should  man  them,  or 
what  powers  the  control  administration 
should  exercise.  These  were  questions  to  be 
thrashed  out  at  the  political  conference. 

The  Geneva  political  conference  on  sus- 
pending nuclear  weapons  tests  has  now 
been  at  work  for  about  4  months.  When  Mr. 
George  Kennan  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  early  this 
month,  he  stressed  that  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  an  arms  understand- 
ing with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  its  philosophy  and 
tradition  of  secrecy.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  main  stumbling  blocks  on  the  road  to 
any  reliable  arms  control  agreement  In  the 
postwar  period,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  success  In  the  current  Geneva 
negotiations. 

To  be  reliable,  arms  control  Inspection 
must  be  genuinely  International.  National 
self-Inspection  is  not  genuine  inspection, 
and  self -Inspection  Is  essentially  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  Insisting  upon  at  Ge- 
neva. Control  stations  under  the  Geneva 
experts  plan  would  be  located  In  each  par- 
ticipating country  to  check  on  its  activities. 

But     the    Soviet    has    been    saying.    "These 
control    stations   must    be    manned  by   na- 


tionals of  the  country  wherein  they  are 
located."  Communist  Russians  would  be 
checking  up  on  Communist  Russians,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  and  It  U  not  difficult  to 
see  that  Americans  will  not  stake  their  se- 
curity, or  survival,  on  such  paper  promises. 

The  United  States  and  Britain.-  In  con- 
trast, have  taken  the  position  that  station* 
should  be  manned  by  outside  nationalities, 
so  that  the  resulting  surveillance  is  truly  In- 
ternational, mutual ,  and  reciprocal.  These 
opposing  views  on  inspection  are  responsible 
for  the  deadlock  at  the  present  moment. 
This  Is  a  point  on  which  the  Soviet  Union 
must  make  a  substantial  concession  If  there 
Is  to  be  an  effective  and  dependable  Inspec- 
tion network. 

Another  crucial  point  of  Issue  In  the  nego- 
tiations is  the  amount  of  authority  that 
should  be  vested  in  the  countries  adminis- 
tering the  control  commission.  The  Soviet 
Union  insists  that  there  should  be  unanim- 
ity among  the  major  powers  on  the  control 
authority  to  make  major  decisions.  In  other 
words,  the  Soviet  negotiators  want  a  veto 
over  the  control  authority.  The  American 
and  British  position,  however,  is  that  at 
least  certain  Important  decisions  on  the 
functioning  of  the  control  mechanism 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  one-nation  veto, 
but  should  be  reachea  by  a  majority  vote. 

If,  for  example,  the  inspection  stations 
recorded  an  event  that  might  be  an  under- 
ground nuclear  test  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  Inspectors  immediately  to  the  loca- 
tion to  Investigate.  '•Qn  the  spot"  Inspec- 
tion of  this  type  is  very  vital  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  entire  control  system, 
otherwise  the  purpose  of  inspection  could 
be  frustrated  and  a  violator  of  the  agree- 
ment might  readily  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  violation. 

The  United  States  says,  "This  ^tlnd  of 
decision  cannot  be  blocked  by  a  veto."  The 
Soviet  Union  says.  'This  kind  of  decision 
must  be  subject  to  a  veto,  or  It  Is  a  violation 
of  sovereign  rights." 

Soviet  intransigence  is  again  responsible 
for  the  deadlock  on  this  point.  Unless  the 
Moscow  government  modifies  this  position. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  have  an  effective  and 
dependable  inspection  system. 

The  issue  of  international  inspection  In 
the  Geneva  disarmament  negotiations  high- 
lights one  of  the  most  significant  p>otentlal 
contributions  of  disarmament  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  world  today. 
If  I  had  to  single  out  any  one  factor  as  the 
main  barrier  to  peace  in  the  world  today. 
I  would  point  my  finger  at  the  Iron  Curtain, 
or  in  other  words  the  barrier  of  secrecy  and 
isolation  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  erected 
between  Its  own  people  and  the  outside  world. 

International  Inspection  for  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  would  pierce  this 
barrier  In  an  unprecedented  way.  The  po- 
litical effect  of  getting  an  international  au- 
thority into  the  silent  and  secret  land  of  the 
Soviets  would  be  inestimable. 

I  am  dedicated  to  national  security.  I 
believe  our  defenses  should  be  strong  in  or- 
der to  back  up  our  International  negotiations 
and  commitments.  We  arm  to  parley,  we  de- 
velop strength  in  order  to  negotiate  as  well 
as  to  deter  attack,  limited  or  general. 

We  must  arm  and  at  the  same  time  strive 
to  turn  back  the  tide  of  fear  that  Is  en- 
gendered by  the  mounting  arms  race.  We 
must  make  a  start  somewhere  In  tearing 
down  the  veils  of  secrecy  that  breed  mistrust 
and  suspicion  between  the  Communist  and 
free  worlds.  An  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  backed  up  by  an  effectively 
functioning  inspection  system  within  the 
participating  nations,  would  be  a  significant 
step  in  the  direction  of  world  peace  and 
order. 

2.  Strengthen  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  Is  a  continuing  conference 
of  over  80  aoverelpn  sUtes.  It  Is  a  limited 
Instrument.  But  It  la  a  valuable  Instru- 
ment.    The   United   Natfons   can    be   used. 


abused,  or  ignored  by  its  member  states, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  these  three  attitudes  toward  It. 

I  believe  the  U.N.  can  be  strengthened 
through  a  fuller  use  of  Its  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  facilities.  The  member  states 
can  make  a  contribution  to  greater  world 
order  by  participating  in  the  long-range  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  activities  of  the 
U.N.  which  help  to  weave  the  fabric  of  peace 
and  understanding.  I  refer  to  the  Children's 
Fund,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
UNESCO,  the  U.N.  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. FAG,  and  other  essentially  nonpolltlcal 
activities  carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  the 
world  organization. 

I  favor  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  of 
our  Government  with  other  nations  in  the 
great  problem  of  assisting  economically  the 
less  developed  areis  of  the  world. 

In  the  peacekeeping  or  political  sphere,  I 
believe  the  present  U.N.  is  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  peace  when  the  nations  really 
want  to  use  it.  But  there  Is  no  way  we  can 
force  the  nations  to  utilize  the  U.N.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  once  said:  "The  United 
Nations  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  Is  only  capable 
of  effective  action  when  Its  members  have  a 
will  to  make  It  work." 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  frequent  use 
of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  and  other 
obstructive  tactics,  the  U.N.  has  a  solid  rec- 
ord of  achievement  even  In  the  political 
sphere.  Throvigh  the  U.N ,  aggression  was 
thrown  back  In  Korea.  Through  the  U:N., 
Soviet  troops  were  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Iran.  Through  the  U.N.,  fighting  was 
stopped  in  Greece,  Indonesia,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

This  suggests  one  possible  Immediate  area 
where  we  can  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
I  refer  to  the  U.N.  emergency  police  force 
now  deployed  In  the  Gaza  Strip  between  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel.  This  force 
has  limited  functions  and  no  one  pretends 
it  is  powerful  enough  to  hold  back  a  full- 
scale  attack  by  either  side.  But  It  Is  a  be- 
ginning, perhaps  a  symbol  of  a  greater  Inter- 
national force  which  one  day  may  be  u^ed 
to  bring  stability  In  trouble  areas. 

It  Is  difflcult  to  foresee  the  time  when  a 
U.N.  force  could  deal  with  a  situation  such 
asVyie  present  Berlin  crisis  in  which  the 
two  superpowers  are  so  deeply  involved. 
This  could  not  take  place  short  of  a  fadlcal 
change  in  the  nation-state  system  in  which 
states  would  have  already  surrendered  their 
military  establishments,  the  ultimate  symbol 
of  their  sovereignty. 

But,  even  If  a  U.N.  police  force  la  not 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  major  security 
problems  in  the  world  today,  it  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  mobile  force  dispatched  to  minor 
trouble  spots  would  l>e  capable-TJT^putting 
out  "brush  fires"  t)efore  they  blazed  into  a 
global  conflagration.  This  would  be  emi- 
nently worth  the  relatively  small  Investment. 

I  believe  we  should  also  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  International  rules  and 
machinery  for  the  regulation  of  outer  space. 
In  thU  area  the  U.N.  can  also  make  a  con- 
tribution. 

I  have  no  Illusions.  I  know  the  UN.  can 
work  effectively  on  any  major  security  ques- 
tion such  as  arms  control,  or  regulating 
outer  space  only  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  majority  posi- 
tion. And  we  have  no  means  of  forcing  the 
Communist  bloc  to  give  In  to  the  majority. 
But  we  can  try,  and  In  trying  we  can  lay 
bare  the  intention  of  any  nation  which  ob- 
structs the  plans  of  those  nations  which 
are  genuinely  working  for  greater  order  and 
peace.  Even  if  the  U.N.  serves  primarily  as 
a  mirror  of  our  divided  world.  It  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  function.  For  without  a  clear 
pictm-e  of  the  world  situation,  we  cannot 
act  with  political  insight  or  moral  wisdom. 

8.  We  should  make  full  use  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  the 
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International  Court  of  Justice.  This  Court. 
esUbllshed  as  a  forum  whereby  international 
disputes  would  be  resolved  by  law,  has  had 
all  too  little  opportunity  to  fiUflU  this  func- 
tion. In  the  13  years  dnce  It  waa  ectab- 
li&hed.  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
has  In  fact  decided  only  10  cases.  I  repeat. 
10  cases  In  13  years. 

By  any  standard,  this  Is  somewhat  less 
than  an  impressive  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. Here  U  a  court  made  up  of  15  Judges 
who  are  each  paid  tao.OOO  a  year,  and  yet 
it  has  decided  less  than  one  case  a  year. 

To  me  this  is  indeed  tragic.  For  In  this 
day  and  age  the  rule  of  law  In  International 
affairs  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
main  ways  of  peacefully  settling  disputes 
between  nations. 

The  sorry  record  of  the  Court  Is  due  In 
l.-vrge  measure  to  the  U.S.  refusal  to  give 
It  full  backing  and  support.  The  damage 
was  done.  I  regret  to  say.  by  the  US.  Senate 
when  in  1946  It  added  to  the  so-called  Morse 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  196.  which  de- 
clared our  acceptance  of  the  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, six  words  "as  determined  by  the  United 
states." 

In  1945.  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
approved.  Chapter  XIV  of  the  charter  pro- 
%-lded  for  establishment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  replace  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Jiutice.  Under  ar- 
ticle 93  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  Ipso  facto  parties  to  the  statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  However, 
no  member  nation  Is  bound  by  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  without  a  specific 
declaration  accepting  such  jurisdiction. 

Less  than  half  of  the  81  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  have  by  declaration 
accepted  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  in  specified  areas  of  International  law 
suted  In  the  statute  of  the  Court.  It  U  of 
Interest  to  note  that  none  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  in  the  United  Nations — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — have  accepted 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Senate  Resolution  196.  which  gave  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  the  United  States  ac- 
cepting compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Mobse).  In  No- 
vember of  1945;  It  was  cosponsored  by  14 
other  Senators  from  both  parties. 

Hearings  were  held  on  Senate  Resolution 
196  in  July  of  1946  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Not  a  single 
witness  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
to  oppose  the  resolution.  Moreover,  not  a 
single  letter  or  telegram  was  received  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support,  the  subcommittee  decided  to 
report  the  resolution  favcwably  to  the  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  only  one 
minor  amendment.  On  July  24.  1946.  by 
a  unanlmotu  vote,  the  committee  reported 
the  resolution  to  the  Senate  for  favorable 
action  In  exactly  the  form  recommended  by 
the  subcommittee. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  1  and  2;  It  was  approved 
August  2  by  a  vote  of  62  to  2  and  the  Senate 
adjoiu-ned  sine  die  some  2  hotirs  later.  Dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  resolution  three 
amendments  were  adopted. 

The  most  controversial  amendment,  offered 
by  Senator  Connally,  added  to  paragraph 
(b)  the  words  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States"  to  the  language  of  the  resolution 
which  excluded  from  cases  on  which  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  would  be  accepted  "mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes." 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  12. 

Many  observers  at  the  time  felt  that  this 
amendment,  by  reserving  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
matter  u  essentially  domestic,  rather  than 
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having  the  Court  make  such  determination, 
demonstrated  a  lack  of  confidence  on  our 
part  In  the  competence  and  Integrity  of  the 
new  Court. 

Mr.  Dean  Aeheson.  who  was  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  In  tesUf  ylng  on  this  reso- 
lution expressed  the  argument  against  any 
such  reserve  clause  as  follows: 

"The  rule  of  law  becomes  effective  to  the 
extent  that  states  agree  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  decision  of  the  Court  In  all 
cases  Involving  questions  of  law.  It  cannot 
become  effective  if  States  may  reseri'e  this 
decision  to  themselves,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  good  faith  by  which  they  govern 
their  actions." 

The  effect  of  such  rwcrve  clauses  has  t>een 
to  seriously  limit  the  role  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  In  settling  Inter- 
national dl&putes.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
Court  has  decided  only  10  cases  in  13  years. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  sorry  record  Is 
not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  Court  Itself.  The 
15  Judges  are  competent  and  qualified  men. 
The  Court  Is  ready  and  willing  to  aid  In  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
reason  for  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Court 
lies  principally  in  the  various  reservation 
clauses  conUlned  in  the  declarations  of  na- 
tions which  have  accepted  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court. 

The  United  States,  and  In  particular  the 
U.S.  Senate,  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
the  Court's  Ineffectiveness. 

The  distinguished  lawyer,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  past  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  presently  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  World  Peace  Through  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  in  an  address 
delivered  only  this  past  Tuesday,  March  10, 
assessed  the  blame  quite  candidly  when  he 
said: 

"I  am  therefore  firmly  convinced  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  for  the  empty  court- 
room of  the  United  Nations  Court  is  the 
Connally  reservation  which  was  created  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Is  maintained  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  can  be  removed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  •  •  •  Every  report  I  have  seen  by 
the  many  experts  who  have  studied  this  situ- 
ation agrees  that  the  Connally  reservation 
has  emasculated  the  usefulness  of  the  Court 
and  rendered  It  impotent  as  an  Instrument 
for  world  peace.  The  cancerous  effect  of 
the  Senate's  action  has  spread  as  other  na- 
tions have  copied  1^  it  has  an  ever-widening 
scope.  The  tremendous  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  continuing  through  this  res- 
ervation to  stifle  use  of  the  United  Nations 
Court  Is  a  most  serious  one  when  one  con- 
siders the  value  of  and  need  for  any  mecha- 
nism which  can  aid  in  preventing  war  under 
present  world  circumstances.  The  Connally 
reservation  Is  unsound  in  principle  and  ef- 
fect and  should  be  eliminated." 

This  is  a  strong  statement  indeed.  A 
statment  of  a  highly  respected  and  learned 
lawyer — a  man  not  given  to  making  reck- 
less or  rash  statements.  Mr.  Rhyne  Is  a 
sound  and  realistic  student  of  international 
affairs,  and  his  views  cannot  be  casually  dis- 
missed. Mr.  Rhyne's  forceful  address  indi- 
cates a  realization  of  the  peril  we  face  In 
view  of  the  lethal  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  the  absolute  necessity.  In  the  name 
of  self-preservation,  that  we  bolster  the 
available  means  of  settling  disputes  by  law 
rather  than  force. 

I  believe  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
the  Senate  to  remove  this  reserve  clause  in 
the  Morse  resolution.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
offer  In  the  near  future  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Morse  resolution  by  deleting  from 
paragraph  (b)  the  words  "as  determined  by 
the  United  States." 

In  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Senate, 
I  fear  that  the  International  Covirt  of  Jus- 
tice will  remain  an  Ineffective  instrument 
of  world  peace  without  authority  to  dispose 
of  disputes  between  nations  by  way  of  peace- 
ful judicial  determination. 


It  is  time  that  we  in  the  US.  Senate 
acted  to  remove  the  shackles  which  restrict 
the  United  Nations  Court.  I  hope  most 
earnesUy  that  prompt  consideration  will  b« 
given  to  the  resolution  I  Intend  to  offer. 

CONCLrSlON 

In  conclusion.  I  return  to  where  I  started. 
I  said  we  must  have  hope,  hope  in  certain 
specific  small  steps  we  can  take  In  the  dlrwc- 
tlon  of  greater  world  order.  I  believe  peace 
is  possible,  and  I  believe  we  must  work  for 
it  In  the  small  and  undraniatlc  ways — 
through  painstaking  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. In  the  dny-by-day  business  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  all  those  daily  acts  of 
fidelity  which  help  create  a  fabric  of  peace, 
justice,  and  understanding. 


Improvinf  State  Welfare  Profrant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOff.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15. 1959 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  welfare  programs  in  this  counti-y" 
during  the  past  quarter  century,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  State 
programs. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  such  improvements. 

This  biU.  H.R.  6422,  is  designed  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  those  many  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  country  who  And 
themselves  in  need  as  a  result  of  unem- 
ployment and  other  factors  beyond  their 
control  and  for  whom  no  provision  is 
nov/  made  under  Federal  law.  This  bill, 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  States  in  meeting 
the  full  range  of  needs  now  confronting 
their  public  welfare  aRencics,  Is  similar 
to  bills  I  have  introduced  in  previous 
Congresses,  but  is  given  a  new  urgency 
by  the  persistence  of  unemployment  cur- 
rently affecting  some  5  million  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

This  bill,  enUtled  the  "Public  Welfare 
Act,"  incorporates  the  recommendations 
of  leading  national  welfare  organizations 
representing  both  public  and  voluntary 
agencies.  Taken  together  with  the  bilL 
H.R.  4700,  previously  introduced  by  me  to 
extend  health  benefits  to  beneficiaries 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program  and  the  bill  estab- 
lishing minimum  benefit  standards  in 
the  unemployment  insurance  program 
which  I  am  likewise  supporting,  this  bill 
roimds  out  the  program  of  immediate 
Improvements  in  our  total  social  secu- 
rity program  urgently  necessary  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  today  confront- 
ing large  segments  of  our  population. 
As  such,  the  basic  provisions  in  the  bill 
have  the  support  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trlat  Organizations ;  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association;  the  National 
A.ssociatlon  of  Social  Workers,  and  other 
groups  representing  those  affected  by 
our  social  security  measures. 

We  are  rightfully  proud  of  the  steady 
growth  in  coverase  and  benefits  under 
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the  social  insurance  aspects  of  the  so- 
cial security  program  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  reduced  dependence  on 
public  assistance  among  the  able-bodied 
aged,  surviving  widows,  and  the  older 
disabled  group.  Last  year  improve- 
ments were  also  made  in  the  financing 
of  public  assistance  and  in  the  child 
welfare  program.  But  pride  in  progress 
cannot  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the 
areas  of  insecurity  and  hardship  that 
still  remain.  Extensive  and  persistent 
unemployment  over  the  past  year  has 
served  to  remind  us  of  the  vulnerability 
of  our  working  E>eople  to  the  hazards  of 
the  modern  economy.  We  must  move 
toward  a  national  policy  which,  first,  re- 
duces the  chances  of  any  Individual  or 
family  in  the  United  States  becoming 
needy  but,  second,  provides  its  own  built- 
in  assurance  that  if  this  contingency  be- 
falls, provision  will  be  made  to  meet  those 
needs.    This  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

Public  welfare  provides  the  ultimate 
protection  to  individuals  under  our  total 
system  of  social  security.   When  all  other 
resources  fail,  it  is  to  the  State  and  local 
public  welfare  agencies  that  an  individ- 
ual must  turn  for  help.    If  a  worker  can- 
not find  a  job,  when  his  unemployment 
insurance  rights  and   savings  are  ex- 
hausted   he    becomes    dependent    upon 
public  assistance.    If  a  worker  or  farmer 
or  small  businessman  becomes  ill,  he  may 
find  his  savings  quickly  exhausted  in 
heavy    medical    and    living    expenses. 
Then  he  has  no  choice  but  to  turn  to 
his  State  or  local  public  welfare  oflQce. 
But  under  the  present  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  the 
Federal   Government  takes  no  respon- 
sibility for  assisting  the  public  welfare 
agencies  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people 
who  do  not  qualify  under  the  four  exist- 
ing categorical  programs  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.    As  a  result,  in  most 
States  provision  for  the  needy  unem- 
ployed is  miserably  inadequate  and  even, 
in  some  localities,  virtually  nonexistent. 
In  other  States  with  a  heavy  incidence 
of  unemployment,  fimds  for  the  purpose 
have  been  repeatedly  exhausted  despite 
every  effort  to  make  adequate  provision. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  States  with 
heavy  and  persistent  unemployment  not 
only  have  a  disproportionate  need  but 
are  in  the  worst  fiscal  position  to  meet 
that  need  from  State  and  local  resources. 
Unemployment  is  an  attribute  of  the 
national  economy,  and  the  development 
of  policies  to  assure  individual  security 
Is  a  national  responsibility.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  only  take 
steps  to  prevent  unemployment  and  to 
assist  depressed  areas  in  making  needed 
economic  readjustments,  but  it  should 
also  assume  its  fair  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  protecting  all  its  people,  where- 
ever  they  may  live,  against  its  hazards. 
The  first  line  of  defense  is  through  a 
.strengthened  unemployment  insurance 
program;     the    second    is    through    a 
strengthened  program  of  public  welfare 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Public  welfare,  under  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government,  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical   subdivision.    The    grant-in-aid 


system,  which  has  developed  extensively 
as  an  instrument  of  public  policy  since 
1933,  is  designed  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  decentralized  administra- 
tion with  the  broader  financial  base  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  need 
for  basic  national  programs  in  areas  of 
national  concern.  My  bill,  following  this 
extremely  successful  principle,  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  States  the  maximum 
latitude  in  adapting  their  own  public 
welfare  programs  to  changing  needs.  It 
does  not  affect  the  existing  provisions  of 
titles  I.  rv,  V.  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  but  rather  offers  the  States 
the  option  of  combining  all  or  part  of 
these  sp>ecialized  public  welfare  pro- 
grams for  particular  groups  into  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  aid  for  all  needy 
persons  and  of  needed  social  services. 
The  administrative  and  policy  advan- 
tages of  such  a  simplified  plan  are  ob- 
vious, especially  to  the  individual  in  need 
of  public  welfare  aid,  who  today  often 
finds  himself  bewildered  by  a  variety  of 
agencies,  eligibility  standards,  and  re- 
quirements. Many  State  welfare  policy- 
makers and  administrators  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  move  in  this 
direction  but  pre  today  prevented  by  the 
limitations  of  Federal  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  the 
States  under  my  proposal  to  abandon 
any  specialized  welfare  program  which 
is  felt  to  be  serving  the  best  interests  of 
a  particular  group. 

The  rapid  growth  in  our  social  insur- 
ance programs  has  created  a  substan- 
tial change  in  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  function  which  has  not  yet 
been  reflected  in  changes  in  Federal  and 
State  law.     Increasingly,  public  welfare 
is  being  called  upon  to  meet  the  unusual 
or  unpredictable  situation  or  to  provide 
for  needs  which  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided for  through  social  insurance  or 
other  preventive  measures.     Thus,  the 
nature  of  the  public  welfare  task  tends 
to  change  in  emphasis.    Today,  for  ex- 
ample, many  retired  OASDI  beneficiar- 
ies are  obliged  to  turn  to  public  welfare 
for  help  when  they  become  ill.    But  soon 
it  is  hoped  we  can  provide  hospital  and 
related  benefits  for  these  people  as  a 
part  of  the  insurance  program.    No  one 
wants  a  large  public  welfare  program, 
but  we  do  want  one  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  and  comprehensive  to  meet  ac- 
tual need  as  it  occurs.    The  only  way  to 
do  this  is  through  legislation  which  pro- 
vides the  machinery,  the  policies,  and 
the  built-in  financing  provisions  to  meet 
such  needs  whenever  they  arise.    We  do 
not  want  to  be  confronted  again  with 
the  need  for  emergency  legislation  as  we 
were  in  1933 — or  even  last  year,  or  again 
this  year,  with  our  unemployment  insur- 
ance program.    We  want  a  strong  insti- 
tutional structure  that  can  be  quickly 
adapted   to  actual  needs  whether  they 
arise    from    economic    factors,    social 
change,  or  disaster  situations. 

The  State  public  welfare  agencies 
have  been  handicapped  in  adapting 
their  own  programs  and  in  making  the 
best  use  of  their  own  resources  and  per- 
sonnel by  the  rigid  compartmentaUza- 
tion  and  restrictive  scope  of  Federal  aid. 
This  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation by  providing  the  optional  alterna- 
tive of  a  single  public  welfare  plan  with 


more  adaptable  provisions  relating  to 
eligibility,  financing,  and  scope  of  serv- 
ice. In  return  for  this  greater  flexi- 
bility, States  are  required  to  provide 
assistance  for  all  persons  who  qualify 
within  their  own  standards  of  need 
without  arbitrary  exclusions  such  as 
those  based  on  residence.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  the  importance  of  individual 
determinations  and  service  as  an  intrin- 
sic element  in  all  public  welfare  func- 
tions thus  making  it  possible  to  bring 
about  a  closer  coordination  of  all  wel- 
fare programs  in  a  single  public  welfare 
agency.  The  advantage  of  such  a  sim- 
plified approach  to  the  person  who  needs 
help,  to  the  administrator,  and  to  the 
public  constitutes  a  major  argument  for 
giving  early  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

In  the  statement  which  follows  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  provisior^s  of 
this  bill  is  given. 

First.  General:  The  bill  provides  a 
new  title  XVI  for  the  Social  Security 
Act  under  which  a  State  could  submit  a 
comprehensive  public  welfare  plan  for 
assistance  to  needy  persons  smd  welfare 
services  as  defined  in  the  bill.  States 
that  wish  to  do  so  could  continue  to 
operate  programs  of  assistance  imder 
the  existing  provisions  to  titles  I,  ly,  X, 
and  xrv  but  the  new  matching  pro- 
visions described  below  are  applicable 
only  to  title  XVI  and  the  usual  pro- 
vision is  made  to  preclude  assistance 
payments  to  any  individual  under  more 
than  one  title  of  the  act.  For  most 
States  the  scope,  flexibility,  and  flnan- 
cial  provisions  of  title  XVI  would  prob- 
ably prove  an  inducement  to  change,  but 
the  optional  feature  would  ease  the 
transitional  process  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a  State,  which  wished  to  retain 
certain  programs — as,  for  example,  aid 
to  the  blind — on  the  present  basis,  to 
do  so. 

Second.  Coverage  for  assistance:  This 
bill  makes  it  possible  for  a  State  to  re- 
ceive Federal  aid  for  assistance  to  any 
needy  person,  including  those  who  are 
in  need  because  of  unemployment,  and 
not  exclusively  for  those  over  65,  blind, 
permanently,  and  totally  disabled,  or 
those  meeting  the  restrictive  definition 
for  aid  to  dependent  children — as  at 
present.  Administration  by  categorical 
groups  would,  however,  be  optional  with 
the  States,  provided  the  basis  for  es- 
tablishing the  categories  was  reasonable. 
Assistance  could  not.  however,  be  paid 
to  persons  residing  in  public  institutions 
other  than  medical  institutions  nor  to 
patients  in  an  institution  for  tubercu- 
losis or  mental  disease. 

Third.  Financial  ceilings  or  the  maxi- 
mum average  payments  subject  to  Fed- 
eral aid  would  be  increased  to  $75  a 
month  for  all  adults  and  $50  for  all  chil- 
dren. Present  maxima  in  old  age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  are 
based  on  an  average  of  $65  a  month;  in 
aid  to  dependent  children  the  present 
ceiling  is  an  avei-age  of  $30  for  each 
individual. 

Fourth.  A  new  and  simplified  system 
of  matching  would  replace  the  present 
formulas.  Under  the  proposed  formula 
the  total  of  all  assistance  payments — 

.    i 
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within  the  average  ceilings  as  shown  in 
3  above — would  receive  a  62  percent 
Federal  reimbursement  in  any  State 
whose  average  per  capita  income  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  For  States  above  this  aver- 
age the  percentage  of  Federal  reim- 
bursement would  be  proportionately  de- 
creased but  would  in  no  case  fall  below 
50  percent.  For  States  with  a  lower 
than  average  i>er  capita  income  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  reimbursement 
would  be  proportionately  Increased  but 
the  maximum  level  of  reimbursement 
would  be  80  percent.  Under  this  for- 
mula the  needy  in  both  the  high  and 
low  income  States  would  benefit:  The 
former  by  the  higher  i-eimbursable  ceil- 
ings and  the  latter  by  the  higher  rate  of 
reimbursement. 

Fifth.  Welfare  services  provided  by 
the  public  welfare  agency  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rate  of  reimbursement 
as  assistance  payments.  Increasingly 
those  persons  turning  to  public  welfare 
at'encies  for  aid  are  those  with  special 
needs  requiring  knowled(^eable  service 
for  their  solution.  Such  service  can 
often  help  speed  the  return  of  the  in- 
dividual to  self-support,  secure  for  him 
the  care  he  needs  from  other  sources, 
prevent  serious  or  long-term  future 
difficulties,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
public  of  extended  dependency.  For 
example:  Many  people  needing  medical 
care  or  rehabilitative  service  do  not 
know  what  provisions  are  available  or 
how  to  go  about  applying  for  them: 
Many  people  are  lingering  in  general  or 
mental  hospitals  simply  because  they 
have  no  other  place  to  go — and  no  one 
to  help  them  find  such  a  place;  many 
people  living  in  areas  where  their 
foi  mer  source  of  livelihood  has  ceased  to 
exist  need  help  in  moving  to  areas  of 
new  opportunity;  many  children  might 
be  saved  from  juvenile  delinquency  or 
other  forms  of  costly  social  maladjust- 
ment if  their 'parents  received  helpful 
guidance  at  the  crucial  time  or — in  cases 
where  substitute  family  care  was  neces- 
sary— the  child  welfare  services  of  the 
public  welfare  agency  could  make 
prompt  and  adequate  provision  for  their 
adoptive  or  foster-care  placement.  An 
advantage  pf  this  bill  to  the  child  wel- 
fare program  is  the  fact  that  it  permits 
child  welfare  workers  to  apply  assistance 
funds  to  the  placement  of  needy  chil- 
dren requiring  foster  care.  The  grave 
injustice  done  to  this  neediest  group  of 
children  under  the  present  act,  which 
denies  assistance  to  children  not  living 
with  a  close  relative,  was  pointed  out 
by  the  welfare  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Inter-Governmental  Relations. 

Sixth.  Simplified  administration,  with 
consequent  benefits  to  those  requiring 
public  welfare  aid  as  well  as  to  those 
who  do  its  work  and  pay  Its  cost.  Is  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  in  several  ways. 
Matching  on  the  average  of  all  pay- 
ments, the  optional  elimination  of  cate- 
Korical  administration,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  same  reimbursement 
formula  for  all  types  of  aid  would  per- 
mit reduction  in  paperwork  with  sub- 
sequent reduction  In  the  cost  of  over- 
head administration.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  the  program  be  administered 


by  a  single  agency  at  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment. FrcKn  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
individual  or  family  requiring  help  the 
advantage  of  a  single  agency  is  obvious. 

Seventh.  Availability  of  benefits:  The 
bill  makes  it  a  condition  of  the  broad- 
ened base  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
provided  by  this  new  title  that  its  bene- 
fits should  be  available  to  all  qualified 
persons  without  residence  or  citizenship 
requirements.  No  public  welfare  pro- 
gram can  be  considered  to  be  fulfilling 
its  function  as  the  ultimate  guarantee 
against  individual  need  if  it  arbitrarily 
excludes  needy  persons  solely  because  of 
their  length  of  residence.  The  very 
factors  that  make  it  essential  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  the  broad 
public  welfare  responsibilities  of  the 
States  make  it  equally  essential  that  such 
aid  be  available  to  all. 

Eighth.  The  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico:  This  bill  rights  a  long- 
standing injustice  toward  our  fellow 
American  citizens  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
by  extending  to  these  jurisdictions  the 
same  program  provisions  as  apply  in  the 
States  and  Territories. 

Ninth.  Confidential  assistance  rec- 
ords: This  bill  restores  to  all  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  title  the 
protection  formerly  required  by  all  titles 
that  the  facts  concerning  their  receipt 
of  assistance  be  treated  as  confidential 
information. 

Tenth.  Personnel  training:  The  bill 
recognizes  the  serious  shortages  in 
qualified  public  welfare  personnel  by 
providing  .special  financial  aid  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  for  training  such  per- 
sonnel. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  15. 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  Representative  John  Brade- 
MAs  of  Indiana  delivered  an  address  at 
Valparaiso  University  entitled  "Foreign 
Languages  and  the  National  Interest." 
The  theme  of  this  fine  talk  was  that  the 
lack  in  our  country  of  adequate  foreign 
language  training  Is  hindering  oui*  at- 
tempts to  strengthen  the  free  world  and 
combat  the  tyrannical  aspirations  of 
Soviet  communism. 

I  wish  to  commend  Representative 
John  Brademas  for  calling  attention  to 
what  he  aptly  describes  as  our  language 
gap.  I  conpur  completely  with  him  in 
advocating  greater  emphasis  on  lan- 
guage training.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  been  very  much  interested. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcormnittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  foreign  language 
training  programs;  in  particular  those 


conducted  by  our  Federal  Government. 
Only  last  week  I  submitted  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
a  report,  Senate  Report  No.  153,  as  pre- 
pared by  my  subcommittee,  entitled 
"The  Federal  Government's  Foreign 
Language  Training  Programs."  In  the 
foreword  to  this  report  I  stated: 

It  Is  time  we  give  fuU  recognition  to  the 
Indisputable  fact  that  r<M«l^  language 
training  Is  indispensable  to  our  military 
efTort,  to  our  overseas  economic  programs, 
and,  without  question,  the  key  to  our  ability 
to  win  friends  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  do  something  about  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  thoughtful  address  of 
Representative  John  Brademas,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoREiCN    Languages   and  the   National 
Interest 

(Text  of  an  address  by  Representative  John 
Brademas,  Third  District,  Indiana,  at  the 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  For- 
eign Language  Teachers  Association,  Val- 
paraiso University,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  April 
11,  1950) 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  several  weeks  In 
Mexico  where  for  the  first  time  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  try  out  my  high  school 
Spanish.  At  one  stage  of  a  conversation, 
I  groped  for  a  phrase  to  Indicate  that  I  was. 
for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons,  em- 
barrassed. Not  knowing  the  exact  word.  I 
reached  for  a  cognate  and  confidently  said 
to  my  Mexican  friends,  "Con  toda  tk-anqueza. 
estoy  embarazado."  They  shrinked  with 
laughter  and  amazement. 

For  the  non-Hlspanlsts  among  jou.  "em- 
barazado" in  Spanish  means  "with  child" 
and,  I  need  hardly  add.  Is  an  adjective  con- 
fined to  the  feminine  gender.  I.e.,  "em- 
barazada." 

After  an  experience  like  that  I  require  no 
persuasion  of  the  Importance  of  under- 
standing foreign  languages. 

CITKS  interest   IN   LANGUAGES 

I  am  honored  by  the  opF>ortunity  to  speak 
today  at  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Foreign  Language  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. There  are  several  reasons  I  leel  at 
home  with  members  of  your  organization. 
Because  my  father  was  born  in  Europe,  early 
in  life  I  became  aware  that  there  were  lan- 
guages other  than  English,  although,  to  my 
later  regret,  I  did  not  trouble  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  learn  his  na- 
tive tongue,  Greek. 

My  own  graduate  studies  In  the  modern 
political  history  of  Spain  could  not  have 
been  completed  had  I  not  been  able  to  use 
my  knowledge  of  Spanish,  somewhat  Im- 
proved from  the  visit  to  Mexico,  to  Interview 
Spaniards  who  had  themselves  participated 
In  the  events  I  was  seeking  to  anal)rze. 

As  your  chairman  has  Indicated.  I  have 
also  been  a  college  teacher  and  am  therefore 
familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  you  face. 

It  happens,  moreover,  that  I  serve  on  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, directly  concerned  In  my  legislative 
duties   with   the    field   of  education. 

The  vastly  increased  interest  which  Amer- 
icans are  now  demonstrating  In  education  at 
every  level  Is,  of  course,  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  us  all.  It  Is  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  most  significant  areas  In  the 
field  of  education  that  I  shpuld  like  to  speak 
today,  the  area  of  foreign  languages. 

The  United  States  has  In  the  postwar  world 
assumed    the   awesome    and    troubling,    but 
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nonetheless  Indispensable,  burden  of  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  against  the  tyrannical 
aspirations  of  Soviet  communism.  We  have 
undertaken  programs  of  political,  military, 
and  eoononrlc  cooperation  with  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  entire  world.  Tet 
we  still  pursue  what  I  should  describe  as  a 
seml-lsolatlonist  policy  when  it  comes  to 
learning  the  languages  essential  to  com- 
municating with  our  friends,  understanding 
the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
evaluating  the  challenges  posed  by  our 
potential  enemies. 

THE    LANC17AGE    GAP 

More  than  3  million  of  our  citizens  are 
living  and  working  abroad  as  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
various  technical  missions  engaged  in  indus- 
try. Yet  comparatively  few  of  these  Amer- 
icans can  sp>eak  any  language  but  their  own 
with  fluency.  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  we 
are  woefully  behind  the  times  in  learning 
foreign  languages.  And  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  Interest  of  our  country 
suffers,  and  suffers  seriously,  because  of  what, 
to  paraphrase  another  more  controversial 
aspect  of  our  national  security  system,  might 
be   called  our  language  gap. 

U.S.  DIPLOMATS  LACK  LANGUAGES 

The  problem  of  the  language  gap  in  Amer- 
ica is  particularly  acute  in  the  one  spot 
where  it  should  not  be — our  diplomatic  corps. 
An  Ambassador  or  consul  in  a  foreign  capital 
is  perhaps  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
if  he  speaks  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  Gen.  Alfred  M. 
Oruenther  declared  a  few  weeks  ago  that,  of 
the  8,000  men  and  women  who  recently 
passed  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department 
of  State,  only  300  had  a  language  qualifica- 
tion beyond  English.  Our  embassies  and 
legations  are  forced  to  employ  thousands  of 
foreign  nationals  as  translators  and  olBce 
staff  largely  because  there  are  no  Americans 
qualified  for  these  jobs. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  thanks  In  part  to 
■  the  criticisms  of  James  Reston.  the  dls- 
tlnfulthed  oorreapondent  of  the  Ntw  York 
TlmM,  the  Portign  Service  Inatltutt  haa  In 
the  last  couple  of  years  Inteusined  Its  efforts 
to  train  more  of  our  Foreign  Bervtoe  officers 
tn  foreign  languages,  But  there  U  a  long 
way  tu  go  before  the  United  Htatea  does  an 
fffeotlvt  Job,  evtn  for  thoM  whu  are  the 
offlotal  rfprMfiUaUvM  of  our  Oovtrnrntul 
Nbntad,  uf  bridling  this  iHitgUMtt  gap, 

"TNI  UflLV  AMiaiOAN" 

In  "Thf  Ugly  Amtrlo«n,"  that  dUturbiiif 
and  challenging  novel  about  Amerloane  sta- 
tlonad  abroad,  Kugene  Burdlck  and  William 
J.  Lederer  provide  n  parable  which  drama- 
tlKee  the  link  between  foreign  Innguuges  and 
th«  national  intertet.  In  the  mythical  AsUn 
oountry  of  Barkhan,  the  lluMlan  Ambaa- 
•adnr  promisee  the  natives  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  rloe  to  stem  a  local 
famine.  The  rice  arrives  but  It  is  American 
rice,  on  each  bag  of  which  Bnrkhnnese  Com- 
munlsU  have  stealthily  stenciled  in  Sark- 
hanese  for  each  citizen  to  see  and  read  for 
himself:    "This  rice  is  a  gift  from  Russia." 

The  Americans  take  pictures  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  rice  and  the  smiling  faces 
of  the  now  happy  people.  There  Is  no  com- 
ment from  any  of  the  Americans  present. 
None  of  them  can  read  or  understand  Sark- 
hanese,  and  they  do  not  know  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  time  here  today  citing  factual, 
not  fictional,  examples  of  how  our  incom- 
petence in  languages  has  damaged  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries  and,  by  so 
doing,  has  worked  against  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Members  of  the  In- 
diana Foreign  Language  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, however,  do  not  need  to  be  persuaded 


of  the  significant  relationship  between  for- 
eign languages  and  the  national  interest. 

I  do  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  us 
to  examine  briefiy  our  deficiencies  and  then 
ask  ourselves  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  language  gap  of  which  I  speak  is  In 
large  part  of  our  own  making.  Beginning 
with  World  War  I,  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion was  systematically  dlsooiiraged  in  our 
public  schools,  with  22  States  passing  laws 
forbidding  the  teaching  of  German  and  oth- 
er foreign  languages.  Some  shortsighted 
persons  would  likewise  today  impair  our 
national  security  by  insisting  that  we  should 
not  provide  for  the  teaching  of  Russian  in 
our  public  schools. 

Although  advances  in  aviation  and  com- 
munication In  the  period  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II  brought  foreign  lands  closer 
and  closer,  Americans  have  held  to  tt^e  be- 
lief that  the  time  spent  studying  languages 
could  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
other  academic  endeavors.  We  are  now 
tasting  the  fruits  of  this  irresponsible  atti- 
tude. 

TEW     U.S.     HIGH     SCHOOL    STUDENTS     STUDY 
LANGUAGES 

Today  less  than  15  percent  of  our  total 
public  high  school  students  are  studying  a 
modern  foreign  language.  Of  these,  only 
a  handful  are  studying  Russian,  German, 
Portuguese,  Italian  or  Chinese.  None  are 
learning  such  strategic  world  languages  as 
Japanese,  Arabic,  Hindi,  Malay,  Bengali,  or 
Ukrainian. 

Even  if  we  decided  right  now  to  expand 
substantially  the  language  study  oppoftuni- 
tles  for  our  young  people.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  enough  adequately  trained 
teachers.  Two  years  ago  the  supply  of  new 
high  school  language  teachers  was  over  35 
percent  short  of  the  demand,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  current  rise  In  Interest 
In  language  education  has  made  the  short- 
age of  competent  teachers  still  more  serious. 

Today,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  quail- 
fled  teachers,  less  than  one  half  of  oxu:  public 
schools  are  able  to  offer  a  course  in  any 
modern  foreign  language.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  only  24  percent  of  Indiana's 
■ohooli  olTtr  Inmruotlon  In  a  modern  (ortlgu 
language. 

auSIIANS    RMPHASIMK    tANOUAOK    TRAININQ 

Our  fallings  In  this  area  are  all  the  more 
trngto  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
acluevnnentM  oi  our  cold  wnr  iidveraary.  On 
the  primary  ntid  seoondnry  school  level,  mn«l 
RiiMlnn  students  begin  Inngimge  trnlnlng 
In  the  flfth  grade  and  conthuie  inngtinge 
trMlnlng  fnr  (i  yenra,  Refort  oumnleiiun 
nf  their  high  achotil  atudlta  they  will  have 
apent  860  ho\ira  learning  anoUter  InngURge. 

Thoae  Hovlet  atudenia  who  go  on  tn  oul- 
lege  art  required  to  demonstrnte  foreign 
laniuggg  enmptttncff  In  order  to  get  Into 
ooUtgt  and  muat  tnke  nt  lenal  2  yenrs  of  lan« 
guagea  while  there.  The  Soviet  Union  haa 
also  developed  extensive  language  training 
programa  for  diplomats  and  for  technical 
people  aent  abroad  with  their  foreign  aaalat- 
ance  programs, 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  warned  only  last  month  of  "the 
flcrce  competition  from  the  Russians  who 
have  made  language  one  of  their  great 
specialities." 

"Telugu" — and  I  am  quoting  Justice  Doug- 
las— "is  a  language  spoken  by  33  million 
people  in  India.  Yet  we  have  not  six  people 
who  can  read  a  Telugu  newspaper.  When 
the  Soviet  delegate  arrives,  however,  not 
only  he  but  his  staff  are  versed  in  Telugu. 
The  Russian  foreign  language  expert  is  not 
only  the  foreign  service  official  but  the  So- 
viet technical  expert  as  well.  In  medicine 
alone.  Russia  is  turning  out  many  more 
doctors  than  she  can  use  at  home.  These 
doctors  of  hers  are  trained  in  Asian  and 
African  languages  as  well  as  In  medicine. 
They  are  prepared   to  practice   abroad  and 


to  spree  1  the  gospel  of  communlam.  What 
is  true  of  the  Russian  doctor  is  also  true 
of  the  Russian  pngineer,  agricultural  expert, 
and  scientist." 

LANGUAGE    GAP    COMMANDS   CONCKKN 

That  the  language  gap  is  beginning  to 
command  the  concern  of  more  and  more  per- 
sons in  our  country  is  evidenced  by  three 
random  articles  I  have  come  upon  In  the 
last  few  days.  The  Laporte  Herald-Argus, 
published  Just  a  few  miles  from  where  we 
now  meet,  said  In  an  editorial  last  month 
that  "the  blithe  insistence  of  Americans 
doing  their  stretches  of  time  In  distant 
lands  on  keeping  aloof  from  the  'natives.' 
retuslng  to  learn  the  language,  appreciate 
the  customs,  or  participate  as  cltlzens-for- 
a-time  does  us  irreparable  harm,  and  ex- 
plains a  good  deal  of  the  anti-American 
sentiment  in  many  areas." 

The  current  Issue  of  Women's  Day,  a  maga- 
zine sold  in  many  supermarkets,  contains  a 
stimulating  article  entitled,  "Why  Can't 
Our  Children  Speak  a  Foreign  Language?" 

John  R.  Walsh,  education  writer  for  the 
Louisville  Times,  in  a  recent  report,  de- 
scribes the  sweeping  plan  of  Catholic  col- 
leges, iiigh  schools,  and  elementary  schools 
in  the  Louisville  area  to  coordinate  language 
teaching  from  top  to  bottom  and  to  place 
strong  emphasis  on  the  elementary  level. 

PBAISCS    PKOr.    Wn.LIAM    ■n.KT    PAKKEB 

I  am  sure  then  that  there  is  growing 
recognition  of  the  serious  shortcoming  of 
this  country  in  the  development  of  persons 
skilled  in  modern  languages  and  of  the  fact 
that  this  weakness  Is  prejudicial  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  The  next 
question  is:   What  can  we  do  about  it? 

The  natural  resource  which  can  most 
quickly  be  utilized  is  the  trained  body  of 
language  teachers  now  engaged  in  teaching. 
Certainly  no  one  would  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  teachers  would  benefit  by  an 
opportunity  to  Increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  they  uach.  In  an  excellent 
study  (or  UNESCO,  enUtled  "The  National 
Interest  and  Foreign  Languages, "  Prof.  WU- 
Itam  Riley  Parker  of  the  University  of  In* 
dtana.  presently  Chief  nf  the  Language  De- 
velopment Program  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  ldu« 
cation,  rites  the  example  of  the  language 
taacher  who  has  only  the  minimum  train- 
ing required  to  teitrh  languages  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, hM  reached  the  limtu  o(  hU  knowlfdge 
after  tearltihg  n  'J<year  coufN,  If  wt  are  tu 
give  our  MtMUents  (<ompet«nt  and  entenslve 
tinlnlng  in  IniiHuagea,  we  muat  have  teacher* 
who  know  the  languagM  as  thoroughly  as 
poMlbif, 

Let  mt  paviae  to  paf  a  word  of  tribute  tn 
Dr.  Parker  for  the  aplendid  wt>rk  he  la  dolnk 
to  remedy  the  lag  in  languagea  we  are  dla* 
cuaaing,  All  of  ua  In  Indiana  should  be 
proud  of  hla  contrlbutlona,  and  I  want  to 
expreaa  the  hope  that  all  of  you  who  have 
not  already  done  so  will  read  Dr.  Parker'n 
flrat-class  analysis  of  foreign  languages  and 
the  national  Interest. 

HAILS    NATIONAL    DCTCNSI    EOtTCATTON    ACT 

1  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  of  a  slg- 
nlflcant  effort  now  under  way  to  attack  the 
basic  problem  In  language  development  In 
the  United  States:  the  shortage  of  good  lan- 
guage teachers.  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  passed  by  the  85th  Congress,  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  which  are  evi- 
dence of  the  awareness  of  Congress  of  our 
deplorable  backwardness  in  this  field.  In 
fact,  the  only  one  of  the  10  titles  of  the  act 
which  rode  serenely  through  all  the  hearings 
and  all  the  debates  was  the  one  dealing  with 
languages. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  summer 
foreign  language  institutes  where  language 
teachers  may  take  additional  training  In  the 
languages  they  teach.    Fovur  institutes  have 
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already  been  set  up  for  this  summer  at  the 
Universities  of  Colorado,  Maine,  Michigan, 
and  Louisiana  State.  Because  we  in  Congress 
last  month  voted  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  975  million  for  the  Defense  Education 
Act,  six  more  institutes  will  be  established 
this  summer.  They  will  accommodate  an 
additional  600  teachers.  The  Institute  pro- 
gram should.  In  its  first  year  of  operation, 
provide  8  weeks  of  training  for  1,000 
teachers. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  program  and  the 
enthusiastic  response  on  the  part  of  language 
teachers  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  institute  established — at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado — has  received  applica- 
tions from  every  State  in  the  Union  at  the 
rate,  as  of  last  month,  of  100  per  day. 

For  those  of  you  interested  in  the  foreign 
language  institutes,  and  I  hope  that  includes 
everyone  here.  I  might  say  that  the  program 
provides  a  975  weekly  stipend  for  public 
school  teachers,  plus  $15  a  week  for  each 
dependent. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  mention  a  con- 
versation I  had  In  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  with  Senator  Hubekt  H.  Humphbey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Elugene  Burdick,  both  of 
whom  told  me  of  the  tragic  fact  that  the 
Army  Language  School  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  a 
flrst-class  center  for  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages, is  operating  at  less  than  half  capacity. 

ukceb  income  tax  deduction  fos  language 
txachck  travel 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  teaching 
students  to  speak,  as  well  as  to  read  and 
write  foreign  languages.  I  think  it  might  be 
wise  to  encourage  teachers  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  spoken  language.  The  best 
way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to  spend  some 
time  living  in  a  foreign  country. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  would  be 
happy  Indeed  to  travel  abroad,  but.  as  col- 
lege teachers,  you  are  Inhibited  by  the  lack 
of  money.  Because  I  am  so  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  auch  travel,  I  am 
considering  the  Introduction  of  leglalatlon 
to  permit  language  teachera  a  partial  Income 
tax  deduction  for  the  expenaea  of  trips  de- 
signed to  Increase  their  knowledge  of  a  for> 
eign  language. 

( rrsB  ASKA  CKNTvas  roR  aaaK  lanouaom 

The  summer  Institute  program  represents 
a  very  promising  start  In  our  efforts  tu  pro- 
vide thla  Hatlun  with  eam|>etent  Ungulate, 
but  It  does  little  to  Increase  the  number  of 
imined  language  teachera  or  to  provide 
tmined  linguists,  teachers,  and  tenrhing  ma- 
terinla   (or    the   so-called   exotic    Innguagea, 

ih(«e    which    art   rartly    uughl   In    thti 

oinintry. 

Our  incompetence  In  the  Reld  of  the  ex- 
otic languages  Is  demonstrated  by  a  recent 
aurvey  made  by  the  American  Council  of 
Laarned  Societies  which  rtvealed  that  at 
least  fto  languages— each  of  them  apoken  by 
more  than  a  million  people,  14  of  them 
,  apoken  by  between  10  and  48  million— are 
not  taught  in  any  American  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  does, 
however,  provide  a  meatis  for  attacking  our 
lack  of  proficiency  in  the  exotic  languages. 
The  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
language  area  centers  for  the  development 
of  facilities  to  teach  these  languages.  Let 
me  list  the  goals  of  the  area  center  program : 

(a)  Intensive  courses  available  frequently 
and  at  geographically  dUtrlbuted  locations. 

(b)  The  production  of  several  complete 
sets  of  reliable  and  effective  teaching  ma- 
terials. 

(c)  Adequate  Instruction  In  related  area 
studies. 

Some  of  these  language  area  centers  would 
use  existing  facilities  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, others  would  t>e  developed  from 
scratch.  The  centers  would  be  financed 
through  a  system  of  matching  grants.  If  we 
can  put  these  centers  into  operation,  we 


should  be  able  to  build  up  a  pool  of  trained 
linguists  who,  in  turn,  would  be  available  to 
train  more  students  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  development  of  suitable  materials  would 
provide  insurance  should  we  quickly  need 
large  numbers  of  trained  personnel  in  any 
specific  language. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  luiow  that  the 
study  conducted  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  showed  the  languages  most 
needed  now  by  Americans  are  Arabic,  Chi- 
nese, French,  German,  Hindustani,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

One  or  more  area  centers  will  be  estab- 
lished for  all  of  these  languages  except 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  which 
are  available  at  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

notes  student  loans  to  encoubage  teachers 
TTie  Defense  Education  Act  also  encourages 
the  college  student  to  consider  a  language- 
teaching  career  by  providing  WTlteoffs  on 
student  loans,  granted  under  the  act,  to 
studenu  who  subsequently  teach  in  the 
public  schools.  The  student  is  allowed  to 
write  off  10  percent  of  his  loan  for  each  year 
that  he  teaches  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  years. 
The  Important  place  given  to  languages 
In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is, 
I  believe,  a  symbol  of  the  growing  realiza- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  the  contribution  to  ovur  country  of  yoxn- 
profession.  The  Indiana  Foreign  Language 
Teachers  Association  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  that  each  State 
establish  a  group  to  include  all  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  State.  State  edu- 
cational officials  will  look  to  organizations 
like  yours  for  advice  and  help  in  putting 
the  foreign-language  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Education  Act  into  practice. 


PROPOSES  national  LANGUAGE  rOUNDATIOM 

Indeed,  I  would  urge  that  your  organiza- 
tion and  others  like  it  consider  seriously 
an  effort  to  create  an  agency  similar  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the  purpose 
of  marshaling  support  for  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages  and  culturea,  Juat  aa  the 
National  Science  Foundation  la  a  sotiree  of 
strength  for  solentlflo  endeavor  In  our  ooun- 
try, so,  too,  a  National  Language  Foundation 
could  aerve  aa  a  eoordlnatlng  agency  and 
rallying  point  to  tntenalfy  inttreat  tn  Ian* 
guaga  •ducatlon. 

It  will  be  a  or  I  y«ari  befor*  w«  ean  m« 
evidence  of  real  progrtM  from  lome  of  the 
pMgrnma  1  have  dlaeuased.  Meanwhile,  all 
AoroM  iht  NKtlnn  partnu,  tNchgri,  gnd 
ichool  boards  are  displaying  an  awskened 
inureat  in  language  education,  Studenu, 
housewives,  and  factory  workers  are  arising 
with  the  aun  to  take  Russian  on  early  morn- 
ing televlalon  programa.  PTA  groupa  art 
asking  schools  to  teach  Ruaslan  or  Japanese 
to  their  flrat  gradera. 

This  new  interest  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to 
respond  to  a  challenge.  There  Is,  however, 
a  danger  that  these  crash  programs  will  col- 
lapse b>ecause  of  an  Inadequate  foundation 
and  the  lack  of  a  continuing  planned  pro- 
gram. 

CALLS  rOX  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  FROM  PRIMAKT 
TO  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  advantages 
of  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  a  foreign 
language  to  young  children  who  have  the 
ability  to  assimilate  such  knowledge  without 
pain  or  embarrassment.  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  teach- 
ing of  languages  to  children  at  the  primary 
level,  provided  that  at  the  same  time  we 
prepare  advanced  training  for  these  students 
at  the  secondary  and  college  level. 

These  primary  programs  should  be  care- 
fully planned  so  that  we  do  not  disappoint 
both  the  students  and  their  parents  by  start- 


ing on  an  exciting  venture,  only  to  be  stopped 
by  the  dead  end  of  Inadequate  preparation< 

SUGGESTS  rOREIGN-BORN  AMERICANS 
TEACH  LANGUAGES 

I  shall  dare  to  make  another  suggestion. 

There  have  been  many  cities  and  towns 
ready  and  willing  to  begin  language  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  grades,  but  which  were 
unable  to  find  qualified  teachers.  This,  in 
many  cases,  is  not  because  we  lack  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  competent  linguists  in 
this  country,  but  rather  because  too  few 
of  these  linguists  meet  State  and  local  teach- 
ing certification  requirements. 

The  suggestion  I  shall  make  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  our  certification  requirements,  but  is 
rather  a  commonsense  approach  to  the  basic 
problem:  How  can  we  enable  more  Ameri- 
cans to  learn  foreign  languages  in  the  imme- 
diate future? 

I  would  suggest  that  we  make  use  of  the 
many  educated  Immigrants  and  foreign  na- 
tionals now  living  in  the  United  States  who 
have  complete  command  of  their  native 
tongue,  who  have  the  intelligence  and  back- 
ground to  teach  these  languages,  but  who 
may  lack  the  necessary  college  credits  to 
qualify  as  teachers. 

It  would  seem  quite  possible  that  evening 
or  summer  courses  could  adequately  prepare 
these  people  to  teach  languages  to  primary 
students,  especially  since  the  language 
teacher  could  have  the  aid  of  the  regular 
classroom  teacher.  Later  these  people  could 
be  replaced  by  regtUarly  trained  teachers, 
or,  if  they  wished,  could  take  the  courses 
required  by  State  laws  to  t^ecome  fully  quali- 
fied teachers. 

In  the  meantime,  they  could  be  impart- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation, tone,  and  inflection  of  their  native 
language  to  the  receptive  minds  of  young 
students.  Theee  students  would  then  be ' 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  advanced 
covu'ses  on  the  high-school  and  college  level, 

URGES  ZMMIORANTS  TO  TCACM  TKXIR  CHILOaKN 
MATIVB  TONOVB 

Forelgn-bom  Americana  and  foreign  na* 
tlonala  living  In  our  oountry  are  an  Invalu- 
able reaource  whom  we  have  too  long  neg- 
lected. In  this  connection,  let  me  any  that 
2  believe  it  la  a  patriotic  duty  of  American 
cltliena  of  foreign  birth  to  ttaeh  their  ehll- 
dren  a  aecond  language.  Immigrants  ahould 
take  prtdi  In  tht  fitct  that  th»y  ean  eon- 
tribute  In  thla  ■igntfleant  way  to  the  aecu- 
rlty  and  well-being  of  thtir  adopitd  country. 

PRAMM  PULVM  AOADKMY  HOMUN  MOMIAM 

Let  mf  tnkf  thla  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  hare  in  Indiana  there  are  many  aehool 
ayatema  which  have  already  atarted  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  foreign  languagea. 
very  near  here,  for  examplt,  the  Culver  Mili- 
tary Academy  haa  only  recently  hired  a 
highly  qualified  language  aoholar  to  teach 
Russian  to  Its  students. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Delmar  T.  Bplvey,  superintendent 
of  the  academy,  told  me  that  the  course  was 
instituted  because,  "aside  from  the  ques- 
tions related  to  communism,  when  a  country 
is  as  large  In  land  mass  and  as  populous  as 
Russia  is,  the  Impact  of  its  culture  on  West- 
ern civilization  will  be  so  great  that  It  is 
absolutely  essential  for  our  citizens  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  this  culture." 

General  Spivey  added  that  he  had  found 
it  very  difficult  to  find  a  person  competent 
to  teach  the  Russian  courses.  I  might  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, where  I  taught  for  a  time,  has  Just 
begun  to  offer  courses  in  Russian. 

SPEAKING    IN    STRANGE   TONGUES 

Russian  is  but  one  of  the  many  languages 
In  which  this  country  Is  deficient.  In  a  world 
that  seems  to  change  overnight— every 
night — those  of  us  who  believe  deeply  in 
democracy  as  the  best  political  expression 
of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  must  speak 
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clearly  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  millions 
of  whom  are  now  for  the  first  time  moving 
to  the  stage  of  human  history. 

We  must.  If  we  are  really  to  be  understood 
by  these  peoples  and  to  understand  them, 
speak  to  them  In  their  own  language. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  reason  we  must 
bridge  the  language  gap. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  of 
those  who  were  speaking  in  strange  tongues. 

The  future  of  free  civilization  will  very 
largely  depend  on  how  well  we  in  America 
can  speak  strange  tongues  and  listen  to  them. 

How  well  we  speak  and  listen  depends  in 
turn  on  how  well  you,  the  members  of  the 
foreign  language  profession,  teach  our  young 
people. 

Yours  is  a  high  and  noble  calling  and  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  respond  with 
dedication  to  its  challenges. 


ExttniioB  of  Medical  R««ourcti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  IS.  1959 

VLt.  JAVITS.  On  April  5  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Grueninc.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alaska,  officiated  at  the  dedication  of  a 
new  library,  auditorium,  and  lounge  at 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
of  Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  City. 

The  facilities  dedicated  were  the 
D.  Samuel  Oottesman  Library,  the 
Mary  and  Karl  Robbins  Auditorium, 
and  the  Max  L.  and  Sadie  Friedman 
student-faculty  lounge,  constructed  on 
the  campus  of  the  college  of  medicine. 
The  units,  embodying  the  most  modern 
facilities  for  medical  education,  were  a 
medical  library  with  provisions  for  200,- 
000  volumes  and  periodicals:  an  audi- 
torium seating  838,  equipped  for  closed- 
circuit  color  television;  and  a  student- 
faculty  lounge,  providing  for  Informal 
get-togethers  of  students  and  faculty. 

Speakers  at  the  ceremony,  in  addi- 
tion to  Senator  Grueninc,  were  Dr. 
Samuel  Belkln,  president  of  Yeshiva 
University,  and  former  New  York  State 
Attorney  General  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
the  college  of  medicine. 

Addressing  the  assemblage  of  leaders 
In  industry,  community  affairs,  and  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Belkin  declared: 

Let  there  be  a  friendly  rivalry  among  sci- 
entists of  different  lands  for  new  discoveries 
against  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  dread 
killers.  Let  the  libraries  of  the  great  cities 
vie  with  one  another  on  the  size  and  quality 
of  their  book  collections.  Let  the  major  uni- 
versities of  different  nations  compete  in  the 
scope  and  daring  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. Let  nations  be  Judged  on  the  merits 
of  their  medical  training  and  research  rather 
than  on  the  size  of  their  warheads. 

In  a  greater  sense  and  larger  measure,  we 
are  dedicating  ourselves  here  to  the  spiritual 
and  democratic  concept  of  the  infinite  worth 
iind  sacredness  of  the  human  personality. 
Because  human  life  is  sacred,  it  is  our  moral 
duty  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve it. 

General  Goldstein,  referring  to  the 
teamwork  of  scientists  and  businessmen 


who  had  helped  create  the  college  of 
medicine,  said:  > 

In  the  WOTld  competition  for  better  health 
facilities,  more  educational  opportunities, 
higher  standards  of  scientific  achievement, 
we  need  fear  no  nation  In  the  world.  A  free- 
enterprise  system  that  can  give  rise  to  insti- 
tutions like  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  is  its  own  proof  of  essential  sound- 
ness and  creativity. 

Medical  advances  In  our  golden  age  of 
science  have  paradoxically  raised  alarming 
new  problems  in  health.  With  tne  increase 
in  our  population,  particularly  of  the  aged, 
health  and  disease  problems  have  arisen 
which  call  for  a  far  greater  tempo  in  medical 
education  and  the  numbers  of  medical 
researchers,  teachers,  and  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooRKM  or  Sknator  Bankst  Oruknino,  or 
Alaska,  at  the  Dsoication  or  the  D.  Sam- 
uel Oottesman  Library,  Mary  and  Karl 
RoMiNS  AuDrroRiUM.  Max  L.  and  Sadie 
Friedman  Student  Faculty  Lounoe  at  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  or  Medicine  or 
Yeshiva  University,  April  S,  19S0 

It  !•  a  privilege  to  participate  In  any  cere- 
mony which  further  commemorates  the 
name  of  Albert  Einstein,  though  It  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  living  to  enhance  by  words 
the  fame  of  that  great  man.  No  posthumous 
tributes  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature. 
He  belongs  to  the  ages.  In  the  roster  of 
immortals  who  have  signally  advanced  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  and  whose  contri- 
butions were  milestones  In  the  progress  of 
mankind,  only  a  very  few  In  all  recorded  his- 
tory may  be  deemed  comparable:  Archime- 
des, Copernicus,  Oalileo,  Newton.  Pasteur, 
Darwin.  But  Einstein  was  not  only  a  great 
scientist,  he  was  also  a  great  humanitarian — 
a  philanthropist  in  the  generic  sense  of  that 
word,  a  lover  of  his  fellow  man.  He  deeply 
sensed  the  philosophic  lm|x>rt  of  his  cosmic 
discoveries  in  physical  science.  He  was 
keenly  aware  of  their  epoch-making  impact. 

So  it  is  doubly  significant  and  twice  Just 
that  the  college  of  medicine  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity was  named  after  him.  For  a  college 
of  medicine  combines,  as  no  other  institution 
could,  pure  science,  of  a  character  which 
directly  beneflU  both  the  individual  and 
society,  and  extension  of  those  benefits  with 
a  total  disregard  of  barriers  of  race,  creed, 
or  country.  What  institution  could  be  nobler 
in  purpose? 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  at  the 
dedication  of  three  Important  additions  to 
this  already  great  and  prospectively  greater 
and  enduring  institution — the  library,  audi- 
torium, and  a  student  and  faculty  lounge. 
It  is  a  welcome  assignment  to  bring  you  the 
greetings  of  the  49th  Stale,  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  Alaska  is  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time.  Alaska's  elevation 
from  territorlalism  and  the  recent  admission 
of  Hawaii,  which  followed  more  or  less  nat- 
urally after  Alaska  had,  so  to  sjjeak.  broken 
the  Ice.  are  Important  steps  forward  In  the 
application  of  that  most  basic  of  American 
principles,  the  principle  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Senate  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  which  this  ceremony  today  signal- 
izes— health,  medical  education,  and  research 
to  promote  that  health.  A  Senate  resolution 
of  the  85th  Congress  adopted  as  recently  as 
last  August  authorizing  a  complete  study  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  international 
health,  research,  rehabilitation,  and  assist- 
ance programs,  was  based  on  the  declared 
assumption  that  "mankind's  efforts  for  the 
conquest  of  disease  have  become  a  ma  it  or 


of  ever  higher  priority  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Congre«s." 

The  first  of  a  series  of  these  studies,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Is  about  to  appear  and  I  have  been 
reading  the  galley  proofs  thereof.  One  of  the 
encouraging  facts  cited  in  this  report  is  that 
expenditures  for  national  medical  research 
have  risen  from  $88  million  a  decade  ago  to 
$330  million  last  year  and  that  the  Federal 
Government's  participation  in  the  same 
period  has  risen  from  32  percent  of  that  total 
to  Se  percent:  an  increase  by  Uncle  Sam 
from  $28  million  a  decade  ago  to  $184  mil- 
lion. There  is  no  better  test  of  the  Govern- 
menta's  Interest  in  a  project  than  its  willing- 
ness to  appropriate  for  such  project.  Here,  as 
in  other  fields,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  So  the  Federal  Oovermnent '•  Interest 
is  tangible  and  demonstrable. 

In  addition,  In  this,  the  86th  Congress,  an- 
other highly  important  Joint  reaulutlon, 
known  as  the  Internstloual  Health  and 
Medical  ReMurcli  Act  of  1089  Is  slated,  I 
hope,  for  early  action.  It  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  Luter  Hill,  of  Alabama,  chairmau 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare— the  commute*  whoM  Jurisdic- 
tion Includes  both  education  and  hsslth. 

Cosponsored  by  M  Senator*,  of  whom  I  am 
happy  to  be  one,  this  measure  U  designed  to 
establish  the  procedures  which  can  moblllEe 
the  Nation's  health  retouree*  to  that  our 
•clentlst*  can  participate  effectively  In  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  scientist*  of  other 
countries  SKalnat  the  still  unconquered 
diseases  that  afflict  all  mankind. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  thes* 
diseases  to  this  as.<«emblage.  In  1007  cancer 
killed  one  American  every  2  minute*.  If  w* 
project  that  figure  into  a  rough  approxima- 
tion of  It*  worldwide  toll — although  we  do 
not  have  statistics  available  for  the  world 
population — we  will  discover  approximately 
one  cancer  fatality  every  10  seconds  on  this 
planet.  Many  of  the  fatalities  occur  In  early 
adulthood.  It  Is  among  the  premature 
deaths,  among  the  parent*  of  the  young, 
among  the  breadwinners,  among  those  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  that  are  found  the  great 
personal  tragedies. 

Last  year  diseases  of  the  heart  and  cardlo- 
vascular  system  accounted  for  approximately 
one-half  of  the  toUl  deaths  from  disease  la 
the  United  Stales — some  800,000,  aiid  of 
these  more  than  one-fifth  had  not  reached 
the  age  of  retirement. 

Mental  illness  which  now  affect*  over  10 
million  Americans  and  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Is  a  vast  field  only  beginning  to  b* 
explored. 

Modern  invention,  the  steadily  accelerat- 
ing tempo  of  contemporary  life.  Ironically, 
bring  new  medical  problems.  Automobiles 
on  the  faster  throughways  increase  the  acci- 
dent rate  and  require  emergency  antishock 
treatment  and  surgery  which  were  not  re- 
quired In  the  horse  and  buggy  age.  Aviation 
medicine — to  take  care  of  the  physiological 
concomitants  of  rarefied  atmosphere,  rapidly 
changing  atmospheric  pressures,  and  other 
implications  of  supersonic  speeds  Into 
space— U  u;x>n  us.  This  Is  a  field  closely 
linked  with  national  security  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 

Radiation  from  atomic  fallout  has  brou-ht 
new  grave  perils,  new  medical  time-bombs, 
the  full  import  and  consequences  of  which 
we  are  not  yet  wholly  aware,  except  that 
they  present  new  challenges  both  to  medi- 
cine and  to  statesmanship. 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress  to  sound  a  call  for  world 
cooperation  in  an  organized  onslaught 
against  disease  and  111  health  and  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  given  an  appropriate  short 
title,  namely  'Health  for  Peace  Act."  It  asks 
for  an  appropriation  of  $50  mllUon  annually. 
Its  passage  by  the  Congress  will  serve  notice 
to  all  peoples  that  the  United  States  desires 
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worldwide  cooperation,  not  for  war  among 
nations,  not  for  mutual  destruction  of  our 
fellow  human  beings,  but  for  an  all-out  war 
against  the  common  enemy  of  man.  Mod- 
ern method*  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation render  «uch  cooperations  more 
feasible.  A*  the  world  ha*  shrunk  through 
the  annihilation  of  distance  and  reduction 
of  travel  time,  cooperative  effort  is  not  only 
faclliuted  but  Is  rendered  more  obligatory 
through  the  rapid  spread  of  Infectious  dis- 
eases which  can  span  continents  with  a 
speed  heretofore  nonexistent. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Senator 
LisTD  Hill,  who  1*  responsible  for  *o  much 
good  legislation  dealing  with  health,  such  a* 
the  HUl-Burton  Hospital  Act,  Is  the  son  of  a 
noted  American  surgeon.  Dr.  Luther  Hill, 
who  was  the  first  to  perform  a  successful 
suture  of  th*  human  heart.  He  had  studied 
in  London  under  the  great  Sir  Joseph  LisUr, 
who  Introduced  aseptic  techniques  into  sur- 
gery, and  had  given  his  son  the  nam*  of 
Li*Ta. 

Likewtae  I  want  to  bring  you  th*  greeting* 
of  Alaska,  until  a  few  days  ago  I  could  have 
said  our  youngest  Bute,  who**  citlcens  will 
be  keenly  Interested  In  thl*  young  medical 
school.  At  present  only  118  physicians  ar* 
licensed  to  practice  In  Alaska,  an  area  one- 
fifth  as  large  as  the  48  States.  Vast  areas 
in  that  great  domain  lack  adequate  medical 
services.  This  unfortunate  condition  exists 
In  all  but  11  of  our  largest  communities  and 
in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  certain 
hospitals  esubllshed  by  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service.  These  hospitals  are  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  our  native  popula- 
tion—"native"  being  an  Alaskan  word  for 
people  of  aboriginal  descent,  that  is.  of  In- 
dian. Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  but.  by  a  curi- 
ous reverse  racial  discrimination  which  we 
are  trying  to  rectify,  these  agencies  will  not 
Ueat  whites.  Large  Alaskan  regions,  the 
Yukon  Basin,  many  areas  both  coastal  and 
In  the  interior,  are  almost  totally  lacking  in 
medical  services,  and  many  of  their  people 
live  and  die  without  benefit  of  therapy. 
Alaska's  crucial  needs  arc  best  Illustrated 
by  giving  you  these  tragic  facts: 

We  have  in  Alaska  the  highest  recorded 
rate  of  eye.  ear.  nose,  and  throat  infections 
and  their  complications,  such  as  mastoiditis. 

Although  our  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  greatly  reduced  In  recent  years  from 
the  shocking  ratio  of  nine  times  what  it 
was  in  the  48  States  10  years  ago,  it  is  still 
a  great  and  smoldering  danger. 

Infant  mortality  is  high  in  rural  Alaska, 
mostly  In  children  less  than  a  year  old,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  nutritional  and  hygiene 
factors. 

Dental  disease  in  rural  Alaska  Is  extreme 
and  exerts  an  Inevitable  advene  Influence 
on  general  health.  Some  communities  have 
never  had  dental  care.  Instead  they  have 
dental  carles. 

These  conditions  are  the  heritage  of 
nearly  a  century  pf  colonialism.  We  have 
liquidated  that  colonialism  on  paper, 
through  statehood,  but  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  those  92  years  of 
neglect  and  discrimination  remain  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  And  here  is  a  challenge  for  the 
forthcoming  graduates  of  thl*  and  other 
medical  schools,  as  well  as  for  our  State  and 
Federal  authorities. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  why  I  was  so  signally 
honored  with  the  opportunity  to  dedicate 
these  great  new  additions  to  the  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Perhaps  an  explanation 
may  be  found  in  some  personal  references. 
Medicine  has  played  an  Important  part  In 
my  life.  My  father  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian in  New  York.  He  was  an  oculist  and 
an  aurlst.  probably  the  last  man  to  practice 
both  these  specialUes  In  Manhattan,  where, 
prior  to  hU  death  in  1914,  these  two  Impor- 
tant branches  of  medicine,  as  in  other  met- 
ropolitan areas,  had  come  to  be  separately 
practiced.    My   father   atUlned   distinction 


In  both,  having  been  elected  president  of 
of  two  societies  that,  in  his  lifetime,  dealt 
with  each,  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society  and  the  American  Otologlcal  Society. 
Since  his  day  otology  has  expanded  lu  do- 
main, laterally  and  vertically,  has  annexed 
the  nose  and  throat,  or  perhaps  better  said, 
has  formed  a  tripartite  union  with  rhinol- 
ogy  and  laryngology.  But  In  earlier  days 
nose  and  throat  were  considered  somewhat 
apart  from  eye  and  ear.  Fortunately  medi- 
cal disciplines,  unlike  some  labor  unions, 
are  not  prone  to  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

So  I  grew  up  in  a  medical  atmosphere  and, 
even  as  a  boy,  became  familiar  with  the  in- 
stitutions that  my  father  served:  The  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Mount 
Slnal  Hospiui,  and  the  German  Hosplui, 
later  renamed  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  In 
which  he  successively  pa«**d  through  the 
various  *chelons  and  ultimately  became  th* 
consulting  surgeon  in  hi*  *peclalltles  In  theae 
hospitals.  While  still  in  school,  I  watched 
him  perform  a  mastoid  operation  at  Mount 
Slnal  and  remove  a  cataract  at  Eye  and  Ear. 
My  father  was  once  asked  what  the  definition 
of  a  consulting  surgeon  was.  In  a  humorous 
vein  he  replied  wryly  that  a  consulting  sur- 
geon was  one  who  wa*  call*d  In  at  the  last 
minute  to  share  the  blame. 

The  aasumptlon  wa*  Insvltable  that,  a* 
the  only  son  In  the  family,  I  would  follow  In 
father's  fo^nsteps,  and  I  did  study  medicine 
and  obtained  my  M.D.  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.  However  fascinating  the  pursuit  of 
medicine,  a  number  of  factors  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  I  would  be  happier  In  attempting 
to  diagnose  and  treat  the  Ills  of  the  body 
politic  rather  than  the  ailments  of  the 
bodies  corporal.  So  I  decided  to  give  up 
medicine  and  entered  newspaper  work, 
starting  as  a  cub  reporter.  It  was  a  serious 
blow  to  my  father.  But  he  became  recon- 
ciled, after  I  had  become  an  editorial  writer 
and  he  found  that  a  number  of  my  editorials 
were  being  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  hailed  by 
Its  editor  as  welcome  examples  of  seldom 
encountered  correct  comment  on  medical 
matters  In  the  dally  press  of  the  day. 

So  my  medical  education  proved  of  great 
value  In  Journalism,  as  It  did  likewise  later 
In  government.  In  fact,  one  of  my  collateral 
efforts,  although  I  was  on  what  was  known 
as  the  editorial  side  of  newspapers — as  re- 
porter, copy  desk  editor,  rewrite  man,  edi- 
torial writer,  city  editor  and  managing  edi- 
tor— was  to  try  to  persuade  the  business  office 
of  the  newspapers  for  which  I  worked  to  ban 
medical  advertising. 

In  those  days,  the  first  and  second  decade* 
of  the  century,  advertising  of  quack  doctors 
and  of  patent  medicines  that  were  guaran- 
teed to  cure  cancer,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  "female  trouble*"  and  every  known 
aliment,  was  carried  almost  universally  In 
the  daily  press.  The  lucrative  patent  medi- 
cine business  was  exposed  by  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adanvs.  a  great  Journalist,  who  died  only 
a  few  months  ago  at  the  age  of  88,  In  a  mem- 
orable series  of  articles  in  Collier's  weekly, 
labeled  "The  Great  American  Fraud."  sub- 
sequently published  In  book  form.  The  un- 
holy collusion  between  newspapers  and  this 
fraudulent  medical  advertising  he  subse- 
quently unmasked  In  fiction  form  in  a  novel 
called  "The  Clarion,",  whose  scene  was  laid 
In  a  New  York  up-S"tate  city  where  some 
widely  publicized  patent  medicines  were 
manufactured  and  Indeed  were  one  of  that 
community's  principal  Industries.  "The 
Clarion."  in  the  novel,  was  the  name  of  a 
locally  published  dally  trying  to  free  Itself 
from  that  industry's  control. 

Adam's  crusading  served  to  awaken  the 
public  conscience  and  to  mobilize  public 
sentiment  by  making  clear  that,  through 
the  publication  of  these  fraudulent  nos- 
trums, newspaper  publishers  were  acces- 
sories to  the  killing  of  innocent  p>eople.  I 
found  it  helpful  to  get  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams    to   come    to    Boston    to    address    its 


chamber  of  commerce  and  to  challenge 
these  derelict  publishers  In  their  hometown. 
It  was  a  bombshell,  but  it  achieved  the  de- 
sired result. 

But,  before  I  turn  from  these  personal 
recollections  to  the  Important  and  stimu- 
lating aspects  of  this  occasion,  I  want  to 
add  that  my  medical  education  enabled  me 
to  help  build  and  develop  a  school  of  trop- 
ical medicine  in  Puerto  Rico,  securing  for 
it  from  the  Federal  Government  substantial 
sums  which  I  was  dispensing  as  adminis- 
trator of  an  agency  known  as  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  and, 
later,  to  have  the  school  of  tropical  medi- 
cine expanded  into  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

While  In  Alaska,  my  medical  education 
enabled  me  to  work  more  effectively  to 
create  a  full-time  department  of  health  and 
to  make  a  surt  In  combating  tuberculosis 
and  other  endemic  diseaaes  there,  after  a 
virtually  total  neglect  of  public  health  by 
the  Federal  authorities  whose  responsibility 
thU  had  been  during  th*  flrit  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  American  rule  In  Alaska. 

But.  as  I  hav*  polnt*d  out,  Alaska  still 
lacks  much  that  it  n**da  In  th*  way  of 
medical  care  and  health  facUltle*.  Within 
this  month,  one  of  my  medlosl  friends  from 
Fairbanks  was  here  in  the  Bast  looking  for 
practitioners  for  his  clinic,  and  similar 
shortages  exist  elsewhere.  We  know  that 
our  medical  schools  are  not  graduating  the 
number  of  physicians  who  are  needed.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine will  make  a  major  contribution  to  al- 
leviating that  deficiency. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  Btatlstlcs,  but 
one  that  is  striking  is  that  the  medical 
educational  facilities  in  the  United  States 
with  80-odd  medical  schools  have  been  In- 
sufficient to  take  care  of  half  the  applicants 
or  anywhere  near  the  need.  The  number  of 
these  applicants  may  be  expected  to  increase 
and  In  relation  to  population  growth  and 
need  the  percentage  of  accepted  students  to 
diminish.  Hence  the  great  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 

This  college  emphasizes  as  no  other  In- 
stitution could  the  International  character 
of  science  and  particularly  of  medicine. 
Located  In  the  most  cosmopolitan  metrop- 
olis on  earth,  with  populations  of  ethnic 
groups  often  numerically  greater  than  in 
the  largest  cities  in  the  land  of  their  origins, 
a  magneffor  the  greatest  talent,  a  recep- 
tiveness  to  that  talent,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed.  It  furnishes,  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom, the  ideal  center  of  hospitality  for  the 
scientists  of  lands  less  free. 

Such  was  Abraham  Jacobl.  who.  impris- 
oned in  Germany  for  participating  In  the 
revolution  of  1848,  escaped  and  here  in  New 
York  established  the  first  pediatric  clinic 
In  America.  Such  was  Albert  Einstein  and 
countless  other  physicians  and  scientist* 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  the  obscur- 
antism and  racism  of  Hitler.  Here  were  wel- 
comed the  refugees  from  Mussolini's  Italy, 
from  Franco's  Spain.  Here  are  welcome  and 
will  be  welcomed  whatever  freedom-loving 
men  and  women  have  defected  or  will  defect 
from  the  tyranny  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism, or  of  any  other  police  state. 

In  this  age  which  has  witnessed  such  a 
resurgence  of  nationalism,  has  seen  the  erec- 
tion of  barriers  to  travel  and  intercourse 
which  a  generation  ago  we  believed  had  been 
forever  outgrown,  it  is  more  than  ever  im- 
portant to  insist  upon  the  International 
character  of  the  profession  of  healing.  In 
no  aren"  of  human  endeavor  have  the  men 
and  women  of  so  many  nations  contributed 
as  they  have  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science. 

Hippoc-ctes  the  Greek,  father  of  medicine; 
Galen'the  Roman;  Avlcenna  the  Persian  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  what  was  then  the  art 
of  healing.  We  need  but  name  a  few  of  the 
luminaries   whose   work   advanced   medicine 
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Into  a  science  to  make  clear  beyond  pre- 
adventure  the  international  character  of 
medicine. 

Vesalliu  and  Leeuwenhoek,  from  the  Neth- 
erlands; Arrhenlua  the  Scandinavian;  Harvey. 
Jenner.  Bright,  and  LUter,  Englishmen: 
Pasteur,  the  Curies,  Blnet,  Charcot,  from 
France;  Casal,  the  Spaniard:  Helmholtz, 
Vlrchow.  Oraefe.  Roentgen.  Koch.  Ehrllch, 
Germans;  Mendel  and  Preud,  from  Austria: 
Banting,  from  Canada:  Metchnlkoff  and  Pav- 
lov, from  Russia;  Noguchl  and  Takamlne, 
from  Japan — these  are  only  a  few  of  a  glor< 
lous  list  before  we  come  to  the  great  con- 
trlbutlons  of  our  fellow  Americans  with  Jonas 
8«lk  and  hli  antlpoUo  vaccine  as  the  latest 
bright  sUr  In  the  International  gnltixy.  I 
hMltat*  to  venture  Into  an  enumeration  of 
the  other  stars  In  the  American  medlcnl 
flrmnment.  That  would  constitute  a  major 
addrtMtll  by  Itself . 

Thla  va«t  medical  center  which  has  arisen 
from  ft  wasteland  In  six  miraculously  short 
years,  the  buildings  we  are  today  dedlcattni;, 
were  born  of  a  rare  teamwork  of  business- 
men and  scientists,  idealists  all,  yet  practical 
men  and  women.  These  fnrslghted  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  were  fired  with  the  vision 
of  a  Jewlsh-sponaured  medical  school — the 
first  In  our  Nation's  history.  It  would,  they 
knew,  continue  the  age-old  contributions  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  mankind.  They  helped  build  this  city  of 
training,  research,  and  healing  that  sur- 
rounds us  here.  They  gave  freely  of  their 
thought,  their  time,  and  their  money  to 
achieve  th^t  great  objective. 

They  hoped,  and  their  hope  will  be  gen- 
erously fulfilled,  to  emphasize  by  this  crea- 
tion that  we  are  well  into  the  golden  era  of 
medicine,  the  rapidity  of  whose  advances 
must  be  consonant  with  the  urgency  of  this 
age.  They  want  to  accelerate  the  great 
progress  made  In  recent  years — to  spare  tbe 
deaths  and  personal  tragedies  that  came  to 
many  stricken  by  Illnesses  for  which  a  few 
short  years  later  a  cure  was  found.  They 
were  aware  that  In  the  last  10  years,  due 
largely  to  the  discovery  of  sulfa  drugs  and 
antibiotics,  the  death  rate  has  declined  al- 
most 13  percent.  This  means  that  1.700.000 
Americans  are  alive  today  who  but  for  med- 
ical research  would  be  in  their  graves. 

They  knew  that  surgical  techniques  had 
advanced  so  far  that  the  touch-me-nots  of 
yesteryear  now  hopefully  Invite  the  newer 
skills  of  surgeon  and  anesthetist,  which  save 
lives  that  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been    doomed. 

They  had  seen  the  passing  or  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  Infectious  diseases  that  a  gen- 
eration ago  swept  communities  with  epi- 
demic virulence.  They  have  seen  the  in- 
cidence and  fatality  of  dlplitlieria.  typtiQld 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  tviberculosis,  pneumonia, 
poliomyelitis,  and  much  else,  greatly  dimin- 
ished. They  have  seen  Hie  expectancy  stead- 
Uy  increased.  But  they  have  also  seen  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  take  their  steady,  per- 
haps increasing,  toll.  They  have  seen  little 
headway  made  against  crippling  arthritis. 

So  they  have  deployed  the  laboratories, 
the  classrooms,  the  operating  rooms,  the 
therapeutic  apparatus,  the  most  modern 
equipment  in  every  sector,  to  wage  a  vigor- 
ous and  unrelenting  battle  against  sickness 
and  premature  death. 

Adjacent  are  the  thoroughly  equipped 
facilities  of  the  Abraham  Jacobi  and  Nathan 
Van  Etten  Hospitals,  and  now  the  new  D. 
Samuel  Gottesman  Library  in  which  are 
tioused  some  200.000  volumes,  in  the  expand- 
ing and  multiplying  subsciences  together 
grouped  under  the  all-luclusive  title  of  med- 
ical books  and  publications — these  recording 
the  steady  advance  from  conjecture  and 
hypothesis  to  experiment,  to  trial  and  error, 
to  proved  experience,  to  near  certainty — the 
cumulative  experience  of  past  and  present, 
the  prognosis  for  a  still  better  futme. 


This  great  Mary  and  Karl  Robblna  Audi* 
torium.  visually  linked  to  vital  poinU  in 
the  medical  center  with  its  closed-circuit 
television,  lu  modern  equipment  for  audU 
tory  and  visual  communication,  a  center  for 
the  dissemination  of  Information  to  medical 
and  lay  public  alike  on  prevention  and  car* 
of  disease  and  on  the  maintenance  of  health. 

This  bright  and  cheerful  lounge  named  for 
Max  L.  and  Sadie  Friedman,  which  will  serve 
as  a  meeting  ground  for  faculty  and  students 
and  as  a  place  for  pleasurable  relaxation  and 
social  contact, 

I  would  like.  In  conclusion.  If  It  were  not 
deemed  Inappropriate,  to  paraphrase  and 
adapt  the  Immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; 

We  cannot  dedicate  theaa  great  flfti  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  T))e  Jewish  peo- 
ple, in  their  unqnenched  Idealism,  In  their 
agfl-long  martyrdom.  In  their  iniremlttlng 
devotion  to  freedom,  In  thrlr  unceasing  quest 
for  the  higher  and  better  lire,  have  dedicated 
these  facilities  far  beyond  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract,  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  Is  said  here.  But 
uncounted  tenr,  of  thatiaands  through  the 
years  to  come  will  never  forget  what  will 
be  done  here. . 


Holmei,  Sweet    Holmes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1959 

Ml-.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing syndicated  column  by  Holmes 
Alexander  appeared  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Paikersburg  ( W.  Va.)  News,  Charles- 
ton (W.  Va.»  Daily  Mail,  and  many 
newspapei's  through  the  country: 

HECHLsa  Preaches  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 

BUT  Finds  Hr  Is  Ploccinc  Wrong  Culprit 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — Congressman  Keh 
Hkchlbr.  who  represents  10  West  Virginia 
counties  In  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  was 
preaching  mutiny  on  the  bounty.  He  was 
telling  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
that  tlie  free  food  for  needy  families  in  his 
district  was  not  enough  and  not  what  the 
needy  people  w»re  demanding. 

Congfressman  Hkchl™,  born  on  Long 
Island  and  brought  up  in  Missouri.  Is  a 
.strolling  New  Dealer  who  recently  came  to 
West  Virginia  and  won  this  seat  last  year 
In  the  Democratic  landslide.  Now  he  was 
laying  into  the  Republican  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  charges  of  ignorant  Indif- 
ference to  human  suffering  ("Let  'em  eat 
shrimp  cocktails")  and  was  tagging  the  Re- 
publican administration  with  spending  bil- 
lions for  defense  and  peanuts  for  tribula- 
tion. 

Representative  Hechlex  had  It  all  going 
his  way  until  some  of  the  senior  Democrats 
pointed  out  that  he  was  flogging  the  wrong 
culprit.  It  turned  out  that  the  bottleneck 
was  not  at  the  Agriculture  Department,  but 
down  at  the  West  Virginia  localities  wher«* 
the  food  hadn't  been  requested  or  hadn't 
been  distributed  for  lack  of  funds,  organi- 
zation or  manpower.  This  seems  to  be  true 
in  other  States. 

You  can  see  what  comes  next.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  almost  limitlesa 
emergency  power  to  declare  that  a  surplus 
exists  in  anything  which  Americans  eat, 
cliew.  smoke  or  wear.  He  then  can  make 
this   iiu.-plus   product   available    to  "needy" 


famillea.  Secretary  Benson  has  dona  thla 
in  record  amounts  of  food  and  doUara  to 
a  record  number  of  Am«rtc*na  wbo  ara  re- 
sponding in  record  Tolume  of  aomplalnts 
about  the  quantity,  quality,  and  Tarlaty. 

Next?  Well,  the  trend  of  laglalftUon  In 
the  Mth  Congraaa  la  to  veat  mora  and  mora 
authority  in  federalla.  Specifically,  It  may 
not  be  long  before  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary not  only  assigns  food  to  the  neady.  but 
fetchaa  It  to  the  door.  And  pretty  aoon,  aa 
Oongraaa  broadens  the  daflnlUon  of  "neady," 
we  can  expect  to  find  huge  areas  in  the 
Unltad  Stataa  where  people  will  learn  to 
sing  for  their  supper  while  obllfflng  buraauc- 
raclas  serve  It  up. 

If  thla  aaema  alien  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion, tha  reason  may  be  that  our  leglslatnra 
are  turning  to  non-American  models  for 
social  betterment.  In  a  major  speech  In  sup- 
port of  his  own  area  redevelopment  bill, 
which  was  recently  paaaed  by  the  SciiHte 
40-40,  Senator  Pail  DouoLAa  told  a  Friday 
afternoon  Senate  audience  (about  alx  or 
eight  Senators  when  I  waa  there)  that  Uie 
nearly  $400  million  measure  for  rebuUdlng 
rural-urban  slums  "would  not  reault  m  a 
radical  new  program  which  has  never  been 
tried."  Was  Mr  Douolas  saying  that  Fed- 
eral factory-building  was  an  old  American 
usage?  Oh.  no.  "The  countries  of  Western 
Europe."  he  went  on.  "have  had  similar  pro- 
grams •  •  •  the  financing  •  •  •  made  p<j«- 
slblc  by  US  foreign  aid  dollars." 

Well.  I  thought  I'd  heard  everything  till 
now.  The  Douglas  line  of  reasoning  la  that 
the  American  communities  are  comparable 
to  the  foreign  lands  which  were  laid  to  waste 
by  war  and  then  threatened  by  CommunUt 
overthrow  Great  Britain  actually  went  to 
the  halfway  house  of  national  socialism  and 
Senator  Doucn.s  cited,  with  seeming  ap- 
proval, the  British  Distribution  of  Industry 
Act.  passed  in  1945  and  extended  last  year. 
Under  this  British  law.  any  community 
having  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  which 
is  likely  to  persist  would  get  preferential 
treatment  by  the  Government.  This  is  leg- 
islation which  flies  in  the  face  of  Nature  by 
promoting  the  preservation  of  unfit  com- 
munities. The  only  foreseea^jle  result  would 
be  to  perpetuate  the  obsolete  sites  where  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  have  failed,  and  to 
prevent  the  natifal  birth  of  new  cities  and 
farm  communities  where  the  future  wealth 
must  be  created,  if  at  all. 

Thus  Congressman  HECHLEm  and  Senator 
Douglas  are  double-teaming,  the  former  to 
pin  down  the  population  of  our  migratory 
race  with  drlve-ln  restaurant  service  from 
the  Federal  granaries,  the  latter  to  Invest  in 
ghost  towns  and  to  make  it  the  business  of 
Congress  to  prevent  (although  it  wont 
work)  the  founding  of  new  Detrolts  and  fu- 
ture Pittsburghs. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  Industrial 
revolution  ha.s  brought  privation  and  hard 
luck  to  many  Congressional  Dintrlcts  and 
States.  But  this  is  a  modern  problem.  eve-i 
futuristic.  It  won't  be  solved  by  Imitating 
the  Pharaohs  and  building  pyramids  with 
gang  labor  In  the  unproductive  desert  sand.-. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tickled  pink  thnt 
Mr.  Alexander  has  given  me  all  this  Ires 
publicity.  You  know,  new  Members  of 
Congress  sometimes  have  a  hard  time 
trying  to  convince  the  folks  bock  home 
that  they  are  really  making  a  dent  on 
the  Washington  scene.  Statistically, 
any  Member  is  less  than  two-tenths  per- 
cent of  the  entire  membership  of  Con- 
gress, but  of  course  the  influence  of  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  even  less. 

When  a  freshman  Member  arrives  in 
Washington  glowing  with  the  flush  of 
victory,  sometimes  he  feels  pretty  big. 
Then    comes    tlie    big    di^illu.sionment 
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when  he  Is  not  even  recognized  by  the 
hotel  doorman. 

Lucky  indeed,  then,  Is  the  Congress- 
man who  Incurs  the  opposition  of  a  col- 
umnist— sometimes  spelled  c-a-1-u-m- 
n-i-s-t.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  column 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  am  proud 
that  Mr.  Alexander  called  attention  to 
my  effortA  to  distribute  some  of  our  stag- 
gering  food  surpluses  to  our  needy  peo- 
ple here  In  America,  for  why  should 
there  be  starvation  In  the  face  of  bulging 
granaries?  I  am  proud  that  Mr,  Alex- 
ander calls  me  a  "strolling  New  Deal- 
er"—which  Is  better  than  being  a  creep- 
ing reactionary,  I  am  proud  that  he 
associated  me  with  that  noble  warrior. 
Senator  Paul  JDouolas,  who  has  always 
boon  one  of  my  idols  in  his  battles  for 
economic  justice,  I  am  proud,  too,  that 
all  Went  Virginians  will  rise  up  and  dem- 
onstrate that  their  land  doe»  not  consist 
of  the  "desert  sands,"  "ghost  towns."  and 
"unfit  communities"  which  Mr.  Alex- 
ander tries  to  label  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  in  public  life  must 
have  a  good  sense  of  humor.  They  must 
be  able  to  laugh  at  themselvc.«i  and  enjoy 
it.  If  it  were  not  for  columnists  like 
Holmes  Alexander,  I  would  recommend 
a  program  which  would  transport  20 
public  officials  at  a  time  out  to  be  de- 
posited in  folding  chairs  on  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  for  2-hour  periods  of 
silent  contemplation  every  now  and  then. 
But  fortimate  we  are  that  we  have  people 
like  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  business. 

Now.  If  someone  would  Just  Introduce 
me  to  Mr.  Westbrook  Pegler. 


In  the  spirit  dictated  by  the  procla- 
mation, I  want  to  congratulate  our  own 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
splendid  work  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  for  the  citizens  and  business 
people  of  Brooklyn. 


Economy  in  GoTernment 


New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or    NEW    YUBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  April  15, 1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  proclaimed 
April  12-19  as  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Week.  Practically  all  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  the  State  will  present  programs 
designed  to  highlight  the  importance  of 
the  chamber  in  the  community  it  serves. 

The  purpose  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Week  is  to:  Create  a  greater  public 
awareness  and  need  for  the  chamber. 
Sometimes  the  chamber  does  its  job  so 
well  that  it  Is  taken  for  granted  by  both 
the  members  and  the  public. 

Give  recognition  to  the  chamber's 
staff  and  volunteer  leaders  for  construc- 
tive participation  in  community  affairs. 

Give  emphasis  to  the  changing  char- 
acter of  the  work  iierformed  by  cham- 
ber of  commerce  managers  who  are 
striving  to  achieve  professional  stature. 

Improve  and  strengthen  relations  be- 
tween the  chamber  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  in  the  community. 

Stimulate  pride  of  membership  among 
curent  supporters  and  encourage  others 
to  participate  in  financing  the  chamber. 

Give  credit  for  past  achievements  and 
highlight  current  activities. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTATIVES 

Wcdncidav.  April  IS,  19S9 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  I  have  received  scores 
of  letters  which  say  no  more  than  the 
slogan  "balance  the  budget"  or  "stop 
spending."  A  great  historian  of  the  19th 
century,  Jacob  Burckhardt,  once  said 
that  the  20th  century  would  be  the  age 
of  the  simpliner  and  the  slogan.  His 
prediction  has  certainly  come  true.  It 
is  not  only  the  totalitarians  who  have 
used  the  slogan  and  the  simplification 
as  a  tool  to  deceive  the  people.  It  has 
also  become  an  advertising  and  political 
tool  to  deceive  the  people  in  our  society. 
This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  the 
present  budget  conflict. 

Eminent  economists  have  pointed  out 
that  the  present  inflation  is  not  an  or- 
dinary one.  It  is  not  caused  by  exces- 
sive supply  of  money  or  greater  demand 
for  goods  than  we  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing. This  inflation  Is  a  much  more  cub- 
*tle  one.  It  is  what  Gardiner  Means 
calls  an  administrative  inflation.  Tliis 
kind  of  inflation  involves  a  spiraling  in 
prices  in  certain  basic  industries  where 
oligopoly  is  king.  The  producers  in 
these  industries  are  noncompetitive. 
They  are  able  to  raise  prices  at  will. 
They  are  able  to  raise  prices  even  though 
the  level  of  demand  for  their  products 
has  dropped. 

In  the  competitive  industries  accord- 
ing to  the  price  index  from  Jime  1958 
through  March  1959,  there  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  stabilization  in  price. 
Many  economists  feel  that  stability  has 
been  achieved  because  food  prices  have 
declined — a  decline  borne  by  the  farmer 
In  a  falling  share  of  the  consumers'  food 
dollar — while  prices  of  transportation 
and  medical  care  have  Increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  this  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  wholesale  prices  of  very  im- 
portant groups  of  oligopoly  oriented 
markets — where  the  market  is  controlled 
by  a  few  great  producers — iron  and  steel, 
nonferrous  metals,  hardware,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  equipment,  con- 
struction and  general  purpose  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  motor  vehicles,  have 
continued  to  increase.  These  facts  sup- 
port one  interpretation  only :  The  possi- 
bilities of  further  price  increase  are  to 
be  foimd,  if  at  all.  only  in  the  prices  of 
manufactured  products  that  are  deter- 
mined administratively  and  noncom- 
petltively. 

This  inflation  Is  the  direct  result  of 
certain  efforts  on  the  part  of  economic 
royalists  to  increase  profits  to  hitherto 


unbelievable,  heights,  without  lowering 
prices,  expanding,  or  competing.  The 
fact  that  the  national  budget  is  bal- 
anced for  1  year  on  the  ledger  books 
win  In  no  way  change  the  action  of 
these  men  nor  will  the  dollar  be  worth 
any  more,  nor  will  we  have  solved  our 
present  inflationary  problems. 

Another  part  of  the  Eisenhower  eco- 
nomic program  Is  the  tight  money  poli- 
cies of  the  Pederal  Reserve.  Theoreti- 
cally this  policy  is  to  discourage  spend- 
ing In  the  community  in  order  to  en- 
courage competition  among  sellers  and 
lower  prices  on  goodi.  The  results  are 
exactly  the  opposite.  We  have  had 
greater  unemployment  and  more  busi- 
ness failures  than  ever  before.  The  rea- 
son why  prices  have  climbed  iteadlly  Is 
not  hard  to  undersund.  A  imall  busi- 
nessman is  destroyed  by  tight  money 
policies.  He  is  unable  to  compete  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  credit  or  capital  to 
either  expand  or  stay  In  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  big  business  oligopolies 
are  not  sensitive  to  the  policies  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve.  Companies  such  as 
General  Motors  and  Du  Pont,  have  fan- 
tastic credit  lines  and  fantastic  reserves. 
Consequently,  the  upshot  of  this  is  that 
we  depress  comi)etition  and  small  busi- 
ness while  strengthening  monopoly  and 
big  business.  The  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  made  the  American 
Government  the  prisoner  qf  the  big  self- 
ish economic  interests  In  this  country. 
Perpetuation  of  the  present  policies  by 
the  administration  will  do  no  more  than 
strangle  national  growth  and  increase 
economic  unemployment  while  raising 
prices. 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  am  for 
economy  in  Government.  I  believe  that 
our  entire  defense  budget  should  be  ex- 
amined. I  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  some  startling  discoveries  from  the 
Hebert  Subcommittee  on  Weapons  Sys- 
tems Contracts,  and  the  Price  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  Utilization.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  closer  analysis  of  our  de- 
fense budget  will  eliminate  billions  in 
waste. 

I  submit  that  we  overhaul  our  farm 
program.  I  submit  that  the  greatest 
spender  of  them  all  Is  Secretary  Benson. 
He  has  spent  over  $30  billion  of  our 
money  to  prove  a  theory  that  was  doomed 
from  the  start.  Mr.  Benson  has  spent 
more  than  the  combined  total  spent  by 
all  of  his  predecessors  since  the  begin- 
ning of  that  office  in  1862. 

When  we  talk  about  budget  balancing, 
we  should  remember  that  President  Tru- 
man balanced  the  budget  6  years  out  of 
his  7  years  in  office  while  paying  $27  bil- 
lion on  the  national  debt.  Furthermore. 
President  Truman  did  this  while  saving 
Europe  from  famine  and  chaos  through 
the  Marshall  plan,  a  so-called  spending 
program. 

And  finally  let  me  state  that  the  House 
has  a  long  record  of  showing  more  con- 
cern for  a  balanced  budget  than  is  shown 
by  the  President.  We  may  take  as  ex- 
amples the  years  1954  to  1959,  the  terms 
of  the  83d,  84th,  and  85th  Congresses. 
The  reductions  for  1954  and  1955  below 
the  Presidents  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions totaled  $14.6  billion;  for  1956  and 
1957.  the  reductions  totaled  $2.3  billion; 
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tat  1958  and  1959  the  reductions  below 
the  President's  estimates  totaled  $5.7 
billion.  I  am  sure  that  the  committees 
and  the  leadership  of  this  Congress  will 
continue  throughout  this  session  and  the 
1960  session  to  find  more  economic  and 
effective  ways  of  putting  this  Govern- 
ment's resources  to  use  than  the  methods 
outlined  in  the  President's  budget. 

The  issues  facing  this  Nation  are  much 
graver  than  this  one — especially  when  we 
know  that  the  kind  of  balancing  the 
President  calls  for  will  work  against  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  while 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  economic 
royalists.       

Address  by  the  Honorable  Stuart  Symlns- 
toD,  U.S.  Senator,  at  the  Kansas  Dem- 
ocratic Club  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEWELL  A.  GEORGE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15, 1959 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
address  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
April  11  by  Hon.  Stuart  Symington. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri,  before  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Demo- 
cratic Club  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
inTopeka.Kans. 

An  overflow  crowd  of  600  heard  Sen- 
ator Symington  and  enthusiastically 
demonstrated  their  approval  of  his 
forceful  speech.  Seating  arrangements 
were  insufficient  for  nearly  300  who  had 
purchased  tickets  and  were  compelled 
to  dine  in  nearby  hotels,  most  of  whom 
returned  and  stood  in  the  auditorium 
during  the  Senator's  address. 

Kansas  democracy  is  extremely  proud 
of  our  neighboring  statesman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  we  hope  he  will  return  to  the 
Sunflower  State  many  times  in  the  fu- 
ture and  we  are  certain  that  he  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  great  £>emo- 
cratic  victory  that  will  be  ours  in  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  address 
of  Senator  Symington  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  and  recommend  that  it  be 
read  by  all  Members  of  the  House: 

The  Demockatic  Program:    Investments  in 
THE  Future  or  America 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  here  at  your 
annual  banquet,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  honor  of  being  asked  to  come  to  Topelca. 

This  address  tonight  is  not  made  easier 
by  the  distinction  of  the  Democrats  who 
have  preceded  me.  The  roUcall  of  former 
speakers  at  this  banquet  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  that  great  popular  leader  of  de- 
mocracy. William  Jennings  Bryan. 

It  Includes  such  distinguished  Americans 
as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Cordell  Hull,  and  Jouett 
8house;  and  such  good  friends  as  Scott 
Lucas.  Jim  Farley,  Tom  Hennlngs,  and  Al- 
bert Gore. 

In  1951.  you  were  able  to  hear  from  that 
beloved  gentleman  whose  loss  we  still  feel 
deeply.  Alben  Barkley. 

And  in  1957,  your  speaker  was  the  No.  1 
Democrat — not  only  of  my  State,  but  also  of 
the  country — Harry  S  Truman. 

Such  distinguished  predecessors  make  one 
humble;  but  it  Is  comforting  to  remember 
you  and  I  are  neighbors. 


Your  State  and  mine  have  a  common 
boundary,  including  a  great  river,  and  this 
boundary  gives  us  common  problems. 

There  was  a  time,  shortly  before,  during 
and  after  the  Civil  War,  when  relations  l>e- 
tween  Kansas  and  Missouri  became  a  little 
bt.-alned.    But  that  Is  all  over  now. 

In  fact,  more  and  more  Kansans  and  Mis- 
sourlans  are  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  matter* 
of  politics. 

The  people  of  both  our  States  have  learned 
that  the  best  way  to  obtain  effective  govern- 
ment for  all  the  people  is  through  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Look  at  the  Democratic  story  right  here 
in  your  great  State. 

Thirty  years  ago— even  20  years  ago — If 
anyone  had  come  to  Topeka  to  talk  to  a 
Denfiocratlc  meeting,  he  might  well  have 
talked  to  an  almost  empty  ball.  What  a 
difference  today.  Tou  have  a  Democratic 
Governor.  You  have  three  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen, and  last  November  you  almost 
elected  three  more. 

And  let  me  make  this  prediction — in  1960 
you'll  elect  not  only  three  more  Congress- 
men, but  a  United  States  Senator  along  with 
them. 

Yes,  my  Democratic  friends,  the  record 
shows  that  you  are  making  Kansas  a  real 
two-party  State.  That  Is  good  for  you,  good 
for  Kansas  and  good  for  America. 

Much  effort  on  the  part  of  many  people 
lias  gone  into  the  building  up  of  our  party 
In  Kansas. 

And  one  feature  stands  out.  That  Is  the 
way  your  magnificent  Governor.  George 
Docking,  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas. 

He  has  placed  your  government  on  a  basis 
of  good  business  management,  the  kind  of 
management  so  sadly  lacking  under  the  Re- 
publicans In  Washington  today. 

Governor  Docking  has  practiced  sound 
economy  without  sacrificing  State  services. 
Through  his  open  door  policy  toward  visi- 
tors and  the  press,  he  has  brought  your 
government  closer  to  the  people  than  ever 
before. 

Every  Democrat  In  America  is  mighty 
proud  of  George  Docking. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  also  been 
strengthened  by  tbe  record  of  Flotd  Brrkd- 
iNG  in  Congress;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
strengthened  even  more  by  your  new  Con- 
gressmen. Newell  George  and  Denver  Har- 

GIS. 

My  friends,  seven  years  ago  a  group  of 
Republicans  came  here  to  Kansas  to  start 
a  "Crvjsade." 

Today  the  Republican  Party  In  Washing- 
ton bas  dropped  all  pretense  of  leading  any 
"crusade." 

The  watchword  on  the  Potomac  now  is 
"politics  as  usual." 

Because  time  Is  running  out  on  the  Re- 
publican administration,  capable  men  are 
becoming  steadily  harder  to  find. 

Even  when  they  are  found,  often  they  are 
passed  over  for  Important  public  office  be- 
cause they  don't  liave  the  blessing  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

As  their  time  runs  out,  we  find  public  of- 
ficials casting  around  for  cushy  corporation 
Jobs  In  the  Industries  they  regulate.  This 
practice  does  not  aid  their  dedication  to  the 
public  Interest. 

The  result.  If  not  at  times  chaos.  Is  some- 
thing pretty  close  to  It. 

In  fiscal  policy,  the  Republican  theme  for 
the  next  2  years  seems  to  be  a  take-off  on 
the  old  western  song:  "There's  a  tax  cut  in 
the  sky.  by  and  by." 

In  defense  policy.  It  is  another  song: 
"Praise  the  Lord,  but  spare  the  ammuni- 
tion." 

And  this  Republican  administration  Is  the 
only  government  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  has  undertaken  to  convince  the  peo- 


ple that  they  must  reduce  spending  at  home 
while  Increasing  It  abroad. 

With  such  policies  it  U  Inevitable  that  the 
Republicans  are  approaching  the  brink  of 
internal  chaos  among  themselves. 

Before  last  fall's  elections,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  administration  wrote  a  book 
"A  Republican  Looks  at  His  Party." 

Now  we  understand  he  Is  writing  a  new 
one,  "A  Republican  Looks  for  His  Party." 

The  Republicans  are  now  trying  to  pull 
themselves  together  for  the  next  election — 
and  so  they  have  appointed  a  large  commit- 
tee whose  sole  Job  is  to  give  their  party  a 
fresh  new  Image  In  people's  minds. 

This  phrase  "public  image"  Is  a  bit  of 
Madison  Avenue-ese  that  needs  translation 
Into  plain  English.  It  means  not  what  you 
are,  but  what  people  think  you  are. 

So  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  find  out 
what  wm  be  the  best  thing  for  people  to 
think  they  are.  The  answer  to  that  Is  very 
simple — Democrats. 

Any  amusement  over  the  plight  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  however,  should  not  distract 
us  from  where  that  party  has  now  placed 
this  country. 

It  takes  little  vision  to  realize  that  the 
challenge  faced  today  Is  greater  than  any 
ever  faced  before  by  the  Dnlted  SUtes. 

The  philosophy  of  State  suf>remacy,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Communist  dlctatorsiilp,  has 
declared  economic,  psychological,  sociologi- 
cal, technological,  poUtlcal,  and  at  times 
military  war  against  us. 

A  mighty  effort  Is  being  made  to  isolate 
us  In  a  world  where  lethal  weapons  can  go 
from  continent  to  continent  In  less  than 
30  minutes.  Yet  our  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge continues  to  be  slow,  grumbling,  and 
inadequate. 

The  same  is  true  here  at  home.  We  are 
not  planning  adequate  education  for  our 
children,  or  proper  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources, or  enough  protection  for  those  citi- 
zens who  have  made  their  contribution  and 
have  now  reached  the  evening  of  their  lives. 
The  chief  excuse  the  Republicans  give  for 
this  drifting,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Is 
that  if  we  try  to  do  better  we  wUl  spend 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

In  1889,  for  the  first  time  In  peacetime, 
the  Congress  appropriated  a  billion  dollars. 
In  those  days  the  Speaker  of  the  House  was 
a  Republican— Thomas  Reed.  And  when 
people  complained  to  him  about  his  bllllon- 
doUar  Congress,  Tom  Reed  said:  "Yes:  but 
this  is  a  bllUon-dollar  country."  I  wish  the 
Republicans  today  hftd  some  of  Tom  Reed's 
commonsense. 

Measured  by  our  national  product,  we  now 
have  a  •480-bllllon  country — tbe  greatest, 
richest,  most  resourceful  country  In  the 
world.  We  can  afford  whatever  Is  necessary 
for  the  good  of  America. 

We  Democrats  are  labeled  "reckless  spend- 
ers," but  this  Is  Just  another  charge  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  Between  1947  and 
1952  the  Democratic  administration  showed 
a  net  surplus  of  H  bUllon.  Between  the 
fiscal  years  of  1954  and  1959  the  RepubUcan 
administration  operated  at  a  net  deficit  of 
$20  billion.  And  last  year  this  administra- 
tion ran  up  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in 
our  history. 

Now  there  is  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween what  the  two  parties  want  to  spend 
for.  We  Democrats  want  to  Increase  spend- 
ing for  assets — for  schools  and  roads,  hos- 
pitals and  dams,  and  airports.  Based  on  the 
record.  Republicans  have  Increased  spending 
for  interest.  Since  1953  the  annual  interest 
on  the  national  debt  has  Increased  by  91^ 
billion,  and  is  now  the  second  largest  single 
Item  in  the  budget. 

They  want  to  save  dollars.  We  do,  too; 
but  we  also  want  to  save  farms  and  cities 
and  useful  lives. 

They  have  adopted  the  philosophy  that 
high  permanent  unemployment  Is  now  char- 
acteristic of   capitalism.    We  want   to   give 
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every  American  who  wants  to  work  a  chance 
to  work.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  country. 

They  believe  in  retrenchment  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  believe  the  way  to  balance 
the  budget  is  through  the  prosperity  of  full 
production. 

The  bUls  we  Democrats  are  pushing  in  this 
Congress — bills  for  airports,  schools,  and 
housing — are  not  spending  bills.  They  are 
Investment  bills — Investments  in  a  brighter 
fuLure  for  Ameilca. 

Sjme  people  say.  "You're  right:  we  do  need 
these  projects,  but  we  cant  afford  them 
unless  we  either  raise  taxes  or  run  a  deficit." 
But  if  we  had  today  a  businesslike  adminis- 
tration, we  wouldn't  have  to  raise  taxes. 

You  all  know  my  Ideas  of  the  billions  which 
could  be  saved. if  wc  started  operating  our 
defenses  on  the  basis  of  progress  Instead  of 
continuing  to  let  them  drift  on  tbe  basis  of 
tradition. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  Interesting 
case,  released  recently  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  That  Service  audited  some 
36,000  returns  of  business  and  professional 
taxpayers.  They  found  that.  If  the  same 
kind  of  audit  could  be  extended  to  6.700,000 
returns  for  the  same  year,  the  taxable  In- 
come of  these  taxpayers  would  have  been  In- 
creased by  20  percent.  And  that  would  have 
yielded  $2.7  billion  in  additional  taxable  In- 
come. In  other  words,  if  we  had  enforced 
efficiently  the  present  tax  laws,  we  could 
have  obtained  taxes  on  12.7  billion  more 
without  changing  the   lax  rates  at   all. 

When  it  took  office,  this  administration 
fired  3.000  people  from  the  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
What  a  false  sense  of  economy.  Even  if  the 
salaries  of  these  3,000  people  averaged  $10,000 
a  year — which  they  didn't — would  the  sav- 
ing of  that  930  million  Justify  tax  evaders 
dodging  the  payment  of  billions?  So  you 
see  these  poor  managers  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  taxable  Income  avaUable 
right  under  their  noses  If  they  would  only 
put  in  good  business  practices  to  collect  It. 

As  Americans,  we  want  this  tax  money  and 
all  tax  money  to  l)e  spent  for  the  best  pos- 
sible Investments  In  prosperity  and  peace. 
As  Kansans  and  Mlssourlans.  we  know  that 
one  of  the  most  solid  of  all  investments  lies 
In  the  control  of  water,  primarily  flood 
control. 

We  all  remember  the  flood  on  the  Kaw  and 
the  Missouri  in  1951.  It  cost  the  Kansas 
City  area  alone  91  bUllon.  The  tax  revenue 
lost  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  that 
one  flood  was  greater  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  projects  which  could  have  prevented 
It. 

Despite  such  occurrences,  the  present  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  Invest  In  water  proj- 
ecu.  Projecu  like  those  at  Lawrence,  Fort 
Scott.  Melveru.  and  Hillsdale  are  being  held 
up  by  the  sharp  budget  ax  of  this  Republi- 
can administration.  The  Republican  pwllcy 
toward  water  resovirce  development  seems  to 
be:  cut  now.  suffer  later.  Water  projects  are 
needed  also  for  industrial  development.  New 
Industries  are  springing  up  each  day.  Fac- 
tories are  looking  for  good  places  to  locate. 
A  new  Industry  needs  space  and  also  needs 
a  steady  supply  of  adequate  fresh  water. 

Kansas  has  acres  of  land  ready  for  Indus- 
trial development.  IX  the  abundant  water 
resources  you  now  have  were  properly  uti- 
lized so  they  oould  go  to  work  for  Industry, 
your  future  prosperity  would  be  placed  on  a 
broader,  firmer  footing. 

Now  a  word  about  our  farm  program.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  tell  a  Kansas  farmer  that 
f>ur  present  agriculture  program  Is  a  mess. 
He  knows  it.  In  the  past  6  years,  the  lead- 
ers In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
built  a  record  which  even  they  are  now 
ashamed  of.  They  have  spent  930  bUllon  of 
our  money  on  a  farm  program  that  Just 
doesn't  work.  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
has  spent  more  money  than  all  the  14  pre- 
ceding Secretaries  of  Agriculture  combined. 


And  what  has  he  produced?  Low  farm 
prices,  high  food  prices,  and  a  mountain  of 
surplus  foods. 

Before  coming  Into  Government,  I  was  a 
businessman  for  a  good  many  years.  If  any 
businessman  tried  to  run  his  plant  or  office 
the  way  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
l>een  run  for  over  6  years,  he  would  go  broke. 
Back  In  1952  and  1953,  the  Elsenhower-Ben- 
son crusade  was  going  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  farming.  Well,  let's  look  at  the 
record.  In  January  of  1953,  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  91  billion  of  farm 
commodities.  In  January  of  1959 — Just  6 
years  later — that  inventory  was  well  over  $5 
billion.  And  according  to  the  latest  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report.  Just  released 
last  week,  the  total  investment  in  farm  com- 
modities— inventories  and  loans — is  over  $9 
billion. 

But  this  is  not  all,  because  In  his  last 
budget  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
admitted  that  by  June  of  1960,  the  total 
Investment  would  be  $10  bilUon.  Based  on 
Information  presented  to  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  my  own  study  of  the 
situation.  I  believe  the  President  much  un- 
derestimated, and  tliat  by  June  1960  Oov- 
ermnent  Investment  in  farm  commodities 
wUl  be  close  to  $12  bUlion.  How's  that  for 
getting  the  Government  out  of  farming? 

Mr.  Benson  goes  around  the  country  speak- 
ing In  such  great  agricultural  centers  as 
various  city  chambers  of  commerce,  com- 
plaining about  the  farm  problem.  But  what 
plans  has  he  made  to  solve  that  problem? 

A  few  weeks  ago.  when  Mr.  Benson  came 
before  our  committee  to  ask  authority  to 
spend  more  billions,  we  asked  him  ques- 
tions any  banker  would  ask  a  businessman 
who  requested  a  loan.  I  asked  him  If  he 
had  any  definite  plans  to  move  his  gigantic 
Inventory.  He  conferred  with  several  of  his 
14  assistants  who  were  back-stopping  him  at 
the  hearing.  Then  said  he  had  no  definite 
plans. 

I  asked  him  how  much  Inventory  he 
thought  he  would  move  this  year.  He  said 
he  did  not  know. 

I  asked  him  how  long  It  would  take  to 
move  it.  He  said  he  didn't  know  that 
either. 

Mr.  Benson  should  know  that  his  farm 
program  is  bankrupt  primarily  l>ecause  It  is 
based  on  the  false  theory  tliat  the  way  to 
lower  farm  production  is  to  reduce  farm 
prices.  As  millions  of  farmers  and  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  Insisted  for  a  number 
of  years,  this  theory  Just  does  not  work. 
And  here  is  why.  We  all  know  there  are 
fixed  costs  connected  with  farming — pay- 
ments on  notes  and  mortgages,  installment 
payments  on  equipment,  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  fertilizer,  seed,  fuel,  and  such.  In  re- 
cent years,  these  costs  have  been  steadily 
going  up.  To  meet  these  fixed  and  out  of 
pocket  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
care  of  family  expenses,  farmers  must  have 
a  minimum  Income.  That  income,  of 
course,  is  derived  from  price  times  volume 
minus  costs. 

If  your  price  goes  down  at  the  same  time 
your  costs  go  up — and  that  lias  l>een  tlie 
case  In  recent  years — you  have  only  two 
choices:   increase  your  volume,  or  go  broke. 

In  the  past  6  years  nearly  4  million  farm 
people  have  l>een  forced  off  our  farms.  But 
the  rest  of  our  farmers  have  taken  the  other 
course.  They  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  new  technique  of  farming  to  vastly 
Increase  their  production. 

The  story  on  wheat  is  a  typical  example. 
Since  1952,  wheat  price  supports  have 
dropped  from  $2.20  to  $1.80.  Has  this 
brought  about  lower  production  or  expanded 
consumption?     Of  course  not. 

While  the  price  of  wheat  to  farmers  has 
dropped  18  percent  since  1952,  per  capita 
consimiptlon  of  wheat  has  decreased  11 
percent.    Last  year  wheat  production  set  an 


all-time  high — nearly  1.5  billion  bushels — 
and  this  was  with  some  5  million  acres  in  the 
soil  bank. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  wheat  situa- 
tion, the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunitte© 
asked  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  new  wheat 
bill.  He  offered  two  alternative  suggestions. 
One  of  these  was,  in  effect,  no  price-support 
program  at  all.  Under  this  alternative, 
wheat  price  supporU  would  be  as  low  as  75 
percent,  not  of  parity,  but  of  the  average 
price  during  the  last  3  years;  It  is  a  farce 
to  call  this  a  price  support.  A  price  25  per- 
cent below  what  you  have  been  getting  isn't 
any  support.  At  best.  It  is  a  floor  with  a  hole 
in  it. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Eisenhower -Ben- 
son wheat  plan  Is  to  lower  prices  until  "price 
supports  are  adapted  to  feed  use  relation- 
ships."    Those  are  Mr.  Benson's  own  words. 

Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  wheat 
would  be  under  such  an  arrangement? 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Mn-T  Young,  of 
North  Dakota,  and  I  asked  the  Agriculture 
Department  about  this.  They  finally  ad- 
mitted that,  at  present  corn  and  feed  grain 
prices,  wheat  price  supports  would  l>e  be- 
tween $1.15  and  $1.20  a  bushel,  in  order  to 
be  at  "feed  use  relationship."  Long  before 
the  price  got  that  low,  thousands  of  wheat 
farmers  woulcT  go  broke,  and  Mr.  Benson 
knows  it. 

The  other  alternative  wheat  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  administration  would  lower 
prices;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sharply  re- 
duce wheat  acreage.  This  Is  no  wheat  pro-' 
gram.  It  is  Just  a  rehash  of  the  same  old 
Benson  policy  of  economic  attrition. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  we  In  the  Congress  plan  to  write 
a  new  farm  bill.  This  bill  will  Include  an 
effective  wheat  program  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic principles,  and  on  the  belief  that  farm 
families  deserve  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
return  on  their  labor,  investment  and  man- 
agerial ability  comparable  to  that  earned  by 
other  segments  of  the  economy. 

Last  month  we  held  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  new  wheat  legislation:  and  heard 
representatives  from  many  of  the  farm  or- 
ganizations, from  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  and  from  others  Inter- 
ested in  sound   new  wheat  legislation. 

There  are  certain  basic  requirements 
which  must  be  included  in  any  sound  effec- 
tive farm  program.  That  program  must 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  product. 
It  must  give  farmers  the  tools  whereby  they 
can  compete  more  favorably  with  the  other 
closely  organized  segments  of  the  economy. 
Any  sound  long-range  farm  program  must 
\>e  designed  to  bring  farm  production  more 
nearly  in  line  with  realistic  needs — at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  must  face  up  to  the  gigantic  inventory 
problem.  The  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  farmer  Is  not  an  economic  curse. 
It  is.  and  it  should  be  handled  as.  a  bless- 
ing. With  wise  policies,  we  can  use  this  ca- 
pacity to  further  prosperity  at  home  and 
peace  and  prosperity  abroad. 

Millions  of  our  own  people  in  the  United 
States  are  undernourished.  One  hundred 
thousand  children  in  one  of  our  States  have 
only  one-third  of  the  calories  and  proteins 
they  need  in  their  dally  diet.  Throughout 
the  world.  mUllons  suffer  from  starvation, 
while  the  food  that  could  nourish  them, 
stored  at  a  cost  the  President  himself  says 
amounts  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  wastes 
away  in  our  storage  bins  and  warehouses. 

The  people  of  other  nations  are  like  our 
people.  They  want  peace  in  the  world, 
They  want  food  and  clothing  for  themselves,' 
and  their  children.  If  we  can  move  our  food 
Inventories  to  people  in  need,  we  will  be 
using  our  country's  greatest  blessing  to  ac- 
complish our  country's  noblest  purpose. 

Twice  in  our  history  while  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  this  Nation  has  been  called 
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\ipon  to  flght  fOT  freedom.  Today,  as  Demo- 
crats, but  primarily  as  Americans,  we  de- 
mand that  our  country  be  made  strong 
enough  to  preserve  our  freedom.  But  this 
In  no  way  Impairs  our  dedication  to  peace. 
In  fact.  It  would  further  that  dedication. 

The  two  greatest  charters  of  peace  In  our 
history  were  drafted  by  Democrats,  the 
14  points  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  4 
freedoms  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Today,  we 
Democrats  again  advocate  the  path  to  peace 
through  a  universal  disarmament  agree- 
ment, negotiated  from  a  position  of  strength. 

With  firm  leadership,  we  can  create  an 
America  greater  than  any  we  have  ever 
known.  With  Arm  leadership  we  can  create 
the  kind  of  permanent  peace  our  forefathers 
»nd  our  sons  dreamed  of  and  died  fo^. 

We  should  dedicate  ourselves  to  creating 
the  kind  of  permanent  peace  that  would 
Justify  our  going  anywhere  In  the  world  and 
saying  with  even  greater  pride,  "I  am  an 
American." 


Inching  Along  Toward  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  15. 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  during  the  recent  Easter  re- 
cess, it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
Dade  County  Bar  Association  in  Miami, 
Fla.  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  set  forth  my  ideas  on  the 
course  of  action  we  should  follow  in  order 
to  protect  free  West  Berlin  and  maintain 
the  peace. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Inching  Along  Toward 
Peace,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Inching  Along  Toward  Peack 
(Address  by  Senator  Hubeht  H.  Humphbey. 

Democrat,     of     Minnesota,     before     Dade 

County     Bar     Association,     Miami,     Fla.. 

March  30,   1959) 

We  live  In  a  time  of  continuous  crisis.  We 
have  been  numbed  by  screaming  headlines 
about  Suez,  Germany.  Baghdad,  and  Buda- 
pest. Now  we  are  In  the  middle  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  This  is  not  Just  another  International 
crisis.  It  Is  probably  the  most  serious  and 
fateful  problem  faced  by  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

We  all  know  what  Is  at  stake  in  Berlin — 
the  two  things  we  value  most — peace  and 
freedom.  A  false  move  or  a  serious  miscal- 
culation could  be  the  spark  that  would  Ignite 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  If  free  West  Berlin 
falls.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  West  Oer- 
many  would  eventually  follow,  and  If  West 
Germany  falls,  the  nightmare  of  a  new 
tyranny  would  sweep  over  all  of  Europe. 

Berlin  Is  the  focal  point  In  the  mighty 
struggle  between  Communist  tyranny  and 
the  free  world.  The  situation  is  fraught 
with  danger.  .But  I  believe  that  firmness, 
wisdom,  and  solidarity  with  our  closest  allies 
will  give  us  the  strength  we  need  to  meet  the 
chaUenge  posed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  thinly 
disguised  ultlmaitum  which  falls  due  on  May 
27. 

In  my  remarks  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  in  the  Interests  of 
understanding.    I  do  not  want  to  say  or  do 


anything  that  will  make  the  Job  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  any  more  difficult  than  It  now  is. 
In  fact,  I  seriously  considered  whether  I 
should  say  anything  at  all  In  public  on  so 
delicate  an  Issue.  I  hope  my  comments  will 
help  to  clarify  the  situation  In  Its  deepest 
and  broadest  aspects. 

A  sound  policy  toward  the  Berlin  crisis 
will  require  all  the  patience,  understanding, 
and  courage  we  can  muster. 

If  the  American  people  understand  the 
depth  of  the  crisis  I  believe  they  will  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  to  save  West  Berlin.  We 
know  that  peace  and  freedom  are  indivisible 
and  that  both  are  at  stake  In  Berlin.  And 
if  freedom  is  snuffed  out  in  Berlin  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Justice  throughout  the  world 
will  suffer. 

The  gravity  of  the  Berlin  crisis  necessitates 
that  we  enter  Into  face-to-face  talks  with 
Russian  leaders. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  people  the 
President  rightly  Insisted  on  both  firmness 
and  our  willingness  to  negotiate — as  many  of 
us  have  been  urging.  I  am  gratified  that  he 
Is  now  willing  to  go  to  the  summit. 

We  must  always  be  ready  to  undertak*^  any 
honorable  move  that  will  further  prospects 
of  peace. 

The  test  of  our  greatness  and  leadership 
is  not  to  be  found  In  the  formalities  of  di- 
plomacy, but,  rather.  In  the  sincerity  of  our 
purpose.  With  a  large  part  of  the  world  In 
the  control  of  dictators,  vital  decUlons  will 
be  made  by  heads  of  state.  To  suggest  other- 
wise is  to  Ignore  the  real  facts  of  political 
life.  Therefore,  let  us  proceed  to  the  summit 
conference  fully  prepared  with  purpose  and 
program,  and  In  unity  with  our  allies.  We 
must  do  our  homework  better  than  we  have 
in  the  past,  and  know  what  we  want  and 
what  we  are  going  to  propose. 

The  willingness  to  negotiate  Is  only  the 
beginning,  not  the  end,  of  a  responsible  pol- 
icy toward  the  German  situation.  Our  major 
problem  now  Is  to  develop  a  viable  negotiat- 
ing posture  In  concert  with  Britain,  Prance, 
and  West  Germany.  To  enter  Into  talks  with 
the  Russians,  either  at  the  foreign  ministers' 
level  or  heads  of  state  level.  Ill-prepared  or 
disunited.  Is  to  Invite  humiliation  and  even 
disaster. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  today  my  be- 
lief that  It  would  be  excessively  Imprudent 
to  hold  the  proposed  summit  conference 
without  utilizing  the  unique  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations. 

As  we  go  Into  the  coming  summit  con- 
ference, we  need  to  Invoke  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  purposes  and  principles  em- 
bodied In  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

And,  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  do 
It  effectively  Is  to  hold  the  summit  con- 
ference within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  can't  be  part-time  members  of  the 
U.N.  turning  to  It  In  desperation  at  the  last 
moment  only  after  we  have  bungled  efforto 
to  solve  the  world's  problems  alone.  We 
can't  take  an  off-agaln,  on-agaln  attitude 
toward  the  United  Nations.  If  we  want  to 
help   keep   It   an    effective   force    for    peace. 

When  we  had  a  crisis  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Russia-  proposed  a  summit  conference, 
we  insisted  that  any  such  conference  be  held 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Yet  now,  as  we  approach  a  summit  con- 
ference which  all  agree  Is  urgent,  we  seem 
to  have  regrettably  turned  our  back  on  the 
U.N. — and  our  back  upon  our  other  allies 
we   represent   In    the   occupation   of   Berlin. 

The  presence  of  the  Secretary-General 
at  a  summit  conference  would  mean  the 
symbolic  representation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  who  may  object  to 
four  powers  presuming  to  settle  an  Issue 
which  can  mean  peace  or  war  for  the  entire 
world.  Peace  Is  the  responsibility  of  all 
nations. 

It  Is  not  only  the  conference  Itself  which 
should  be  brought  within  the  framework 
of   the   United    Nations.     There   is  also  the 


brighter  prospect  through  such  a  conference 
of  bringing  within  the  framework  ot  the 
United  Nations  the  administration  of  any 
eventual  agreement  of  a  safer  regime  for 
Berlin.  Such  a  regime  might  well  Include 
a  permanent  U.N.  presence  for  Berlin. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  recognizes  the 
role  of  normal  diplomacy,  and  charges  the 
nations  to  seek  solutions  to  their  problems 
in  the  first  Instance  through  peaceful  means 
of  their  own  choice. 

Nevertheless,  the  presumption  must  be 
that  in  dealing  with  general  problems  which 
threaten  International  peace  and  security. 
International  conferences  should  be  con- 
ducted within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  offers  many  advan- 
tages for  International  conferences,  whether 
involving  few  or  many  States. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  conference 
within  the  framework  of  the  U.N.  Is  that 
such  a  conference  has  the  moral  backing 
of  the  charter,  and  would  be  directed  toward 
objectives  compatible  with  the  purposes  of 
the  charter. 

Our  purpose.  In  any  summit  conference, 
would  stand  that  test.  It  would  be  Soviet 
purpoees  that  would  become  subjected  to 
world  scrutiny. 

WHAT   THE    COMMT7NUTS    WANT 

•It  seems  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
three  things  In  Europe  and  has  created  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  a  lever  to  gain  them: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  wants  the  three  West- 
ern Powers  to  get  out  of  West  Berlin.  It 
ultimately  wants  the  entire  city  to  be  under 
complete  Communist  control. 

2.  She  wants  to  use  the  Berlin  crisis  to 
force  the  Western  Powers  to  negotiate  an 
all-German  settlement  favorable  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  prefers  a  united  Germany 
tied  closely  to  the  Communist  bloc.  She 
will  settle  Immediately  for  two  Germanles. 
In  other  words,  the  status  quo  with  East 
Germany  the  Communist  state  under  firm 
Soviet  control  and  Influence.  The  least  ac- 
ceptable alternative  that  the  Soviet  appears 
willing  to  consider  Is  a  neutralized  and  de- 
nuclearized Germany  which  she  hopes  even- 
tually to  swallow  up,  by  one  means  or 
another. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  sees  In  the  Berlin 
crisis  an  opportunity  to  split  the  Western 
alliance.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
primary  objective  of  Soviet  policy  In  Europe 
is  to  weaken  NATO  and  to  divide  the  United 
States  from  her  allies.  We  cannot  permit 
any  of  these  Soviet  objectives  to  be  ful- 
filled. It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  re- 
treat from  West  Berlin.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  forfeit  world  leadership  and  in  fact  to 
become  a  second-rate  power.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  Union  prefers  to 
gain  its  political  objective  in  Europe  without 
nuclear  war.  and  I  know  that  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  want  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
Armageddon. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  get- 
ting into  a  position  where  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  force  first.  I  am  sure  our  Gov- 
ernment win  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
a  provocative  or  hostile  act.  We  should,  how- 
ever, make  It  crystal  clear  that  we  wUl  not  be 
forced  out  of  Berlin,  nor  be  denied  access  to 
or  in  any  way  accede  to  any  effort  to  starve 
into  submlslon  the  West  Berlin  population. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  Moscow  and 
East  Germany  that  we  are  prepared  to  take 
any  action  necessary  in  support  of  these 
policies  and  commitments. 

V.8.  poLicT  or  BxsoLUTX  mifKass 
Last  November  I  stood  in  West  Berln  with 
its  able  and  courageous  mayor,  Willy  Brandt. 
I  vowed  then,  and  I  vow  today,  to  support  a 
policy  of  firmness,  to  uphold  the  right  of 
Prance.  Britain,  and  the  United  SUtes  to 
maintain  garrisons  In  West  Berlin  until  a 
legitimate  peace  treaty  Is  signed. 

This  is  the  position  and  policy  of  our 
Government.    We  can  all  be  grateful  that  we 
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do  not  stand  alone.  Britain,  Prance,  and  the 
12  other  members  of  the  NATO  alliance 
stand  with  us.  We  wUl  not  surrender.  We 
will  not  be  pushed  out. 

What  does  standing  firm  mean?  It  does 
not  mean  holding  fast  inflexibility  to  old 
positions  which  have  helped  to  produce  the 
^present  unhappy  stalemate.  The  real  Issue, 
said  Walter  LIppmann  recently.  Is  "whether 
to  stand  pat  on  positions  that  have  become 
iintentable  or  to  move  to  new  positions  from 
which  the  Western  allies  can  recover  the 
political  InlUatlve."  SUndlng  firm  means 
that  we  must  match  our  firmness  with 
imagination,  courage,  and  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  means 
firmness  In  our  fundamental  position  and 
flexibility  In  our  strategy  and  tactics.  Stand- 
ing firm  and  willingness  to  negotiate  are  not, 
as  some  people  suggest,  contradictory  poli- 
cies. They  are  two  elements  in  any  viable 
policy  In  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  must  stand 
firm  In  order  to  negotiate  effectively.  And 
we  must  have  solid  bases  for  negotiation  if 
we  want  to  stand  firm. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  best  minds  of  our 
country — those  persons  qualified  as  experts 
on  the  problems  of  Central  E^irope  and  Ger- 
many as  well  as  Soviet  policies  and  tactics — 
be  called  upon  at  once  for  intensive  consulta- 
tion directed  toward  policy  formulation. 

In  the  weeks  t>etween  now  and  May  27,  we, 
in  concert  with  our  allies,  must  explore 
every  possible  honorable  means  that  can 
ease  this  crisis  and  point  In  the  direction  of 
a  Just  and  equitable  settlement. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  negotiate  and  talk. 
We  must  have  clearly  In  mind  the  objectives 
we  seek,  and  the  means  and  ways  of  achieving 
those  objectives  without  bargaining  away 
the  rights  of  others,  or  in  any  way  weakening 
our  own  security. 

I  am  gratified  that  our  Government  Is  at 
last  taking  anew  the  leadership  In  preparing 
for  these  Important  conferences. 

Tet  I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not 
warn  the  American  not  to  expect  quick  and 
easy  solutions  out  of  the  Impending  nego- 
tiations. 

It  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  no  short-time,  short-run.  Immedi- 
ate answers  to  these  grave,  perplexing,  long- 
range  problems.  Negotiations  will  require 
persistent  patience.  They  will  require  a 
willingness  to  endure  almost  unbelievable, 
tedious  discussions  of  long  duration. 

But  we  must  be  perpared  to  negotiate  and 
negotiate  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
prospect  of  relieving  world  tension  and  mini- 
mize the  danger  of  war. 

The  hope  of  peace  and  understanding  with 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  to  be  found  in  politi- 
cal deals. 

We  cannot  lei^  over  our  problems  and 
differences. 


They  must  be  slowly  chipped  away, 
through  our  contacts  in  the  United  Nations, 
our  participations  with  the  Soviet  in  the  U  JI. 
agencies,  through  our  exchange  programs, 
and  what  we  hope  will  be  gradual  changes 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  best,  we  will  inch'  along  toward  peace 
and  understanding. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  we  have  the  emo- 
tional stability  and  maturity  to  persevere. 
And  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  no  attempts 
win  be  made  to  find  quick  solutions  which 
will  ultimately  be  regretted  because  of  ill- 
considered  actions  or  ill-advised  considera- 
tion. 

We  know  that  our  national  security  is  not 
and  should  not  be  a  partisan  matter.  But 
genuine  bipartisanship  In  foreign  pcdlcy  does 
not  mean  that  the  loyal  opposition  silently 
acquiesces  in  all  policies  advanced  by  the 
administration. 

The  Berlin  crisis  is  both  a  danger  and  an 
opportunity.  It  is  a  danger  to  world  peace 
if  we  display  signs  of  weakness.  Indecision,  or 
appeasement.  It  is  an  opportunity  if  we 
recognize  the  sharpness  of  the  crisis  and  pro- 
ceed to  explore  every  means  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement, not  only  of  the  Berlin  and  German 
situation,  but  indeed  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Its  allies,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  all  of  Central  Europe.  Wise, 
prudent,  and  courageous  statesmanship  is 
needed  now  as  never  before.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  course  that  may  be 
tedious,  frustrating,  and  characterized  by  in- 
sults, threats,  and  abuses  for  months  to 
come.  The  war  of  nerves  has  been  Inten- 
sified. 

In  this  struggle,  the  victory  will  come  to 
those  who  clearly  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  power  and  principle,  maneuver, 
and  objective.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  found 
wanting  In  any  of  these. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  a  policy  of 
firmness  with  negotiation  is  the  only  policy 
that  will  avoid  surrender  on  the  one  side, 
and  minimize  the  risks  of  war  on  the  other. 

COOPERATION  WITH  ALLIES  AND  RESTRAINT  T7RGED 

We  must  act  in  harmony  with  our  allies, 
Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany.  This 
means  more  than  coordinating  our  pro- 
nouncements about  standing  firm.  It  means 
hammering  out  a  unified  policy  and  strategy 
to  give  us  strength  for  bargaining,  and  to 
underglrd  our  determination  if  negotiation 
should  break  down. 

If  we  had  worked  a  bit  closer  with  our 
allies  and  had  strengthened  the  consultative 
process  within  NATO  during  the  past  5  years, 
perhaps  we  would  be  In  a  better  position  than 
we  are  today.  But  let  bygones  be  bygones. 
If  we  ever  needed  the  wisdom,  strength,  and 
counsel  of  trusted  allies  we  need  them  now. 

Yes,  these  are  dangerous  days  and  the  situ- 
ation is  explosive.    But  these  are  also  great 


and  challenging  days  where  spiritual  and 
brain  power  may  save  us  from  the  dangeroiu 
alternative  of  the  use  of  firepower. 

The  alternative  to  war  is  peace,  and  it  is 
In  the  pursuit  of  peace  that  we  will  find 
our  greatness  and  fulfill  our  destiny. 


Boland  Pays  Tribatc  to  Secretary  Dallca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15. 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
feel  likewise.  He  had  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs  gleaned  over  a  life- 
time of  study  and  experience. 

In  my  judgment,  he  was  a  great  Sec- 
retairy  of  State  who  served  in  that  post 
during  one  of  the  most  difficult  diplo- 
matic periods  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

DXJLLES'    CONTRIBUTION    TO    MAINTCNANCC  OT 
WXBTXaN    ALLIAHCB 

Despite  great  p>ersonal  sacrifices,  he 
made  exhausting  trips  throughout  the 
world  and  successfully  matched  wits 
with  the  Communists.  His  contribution 
was  immeasurable  in  keeping  the  West- 
em  Alliance  together  imder  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

His  role  was  compoimded  with  diffi- 
culty because  he  could  place  little  or  no 
reliance  on  the  words  of  his  Soviet  ad- 
versaries. Yet  he  had  a  sixth  sense  in 
anticipating  Soviet  weakness  and  he  was 
a  master  at  persuading  Western  states- 
men to  stand  firm  with  him  on  vital 
issues.  His  adamant  position  forced  the 
Soviet  to  retreat  many  times. 

BE  WAS  ONI  or  THI  WORLD'S  OUTSTANDINO 
STATBBMEN 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  when  his* 
torians  view  his  tenure  in  perspective, 
they  will  record  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  in  the  flght  against  the 
spread  of  communism. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  16,  1959 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  IS, 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, and  who  changeth  not,  abide 
with  us,  even  as  earth's  joys  grow  dim 
and  its  glories  pass  away. 

With  tender  solicitude,  we  lift  up  in 
our  prayer  this  day  a  great  servant  of  the 
State  whose  iron  will,  moral  standards. 


and  passion  for  the  coronation  of  right- 
eousness and  decency  in  International 
affairs,  across  these  critical  years,  have 
been  a  bulwark  of  our  liberties  and  the 
voice  of  our  America,  as  our  free  land 
has  faced,  and  faces,  ruthless  foes  bent 
on  her  destruction. 

As  with  courage  which  shames  our 
coward  fears  and  a  faith  deep-rooted  in 
a  religion  which  is  his  very  life.  Thy  serv- 
ant— John  Poster  Dulles — stands  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow,  while  the  Nation 
he  serves  with  such  devotion  and  the  free 
world  cemented  in  unity  by  his  wisdom 
and  inflexible  exertions  lift  grateful  peti- 
tions for  the  smitten  warrior  who  is  fac- 
ing the  unseen  with  a  cheer.  May  he 
fear  no  evil,  as  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
comfort  and  sustain  him. 


And.  as  with  his  faith,  we  face  the 
crisis  of  the  coming  days — 

Ood  be  in  our  head. 

And  in  our  imderstanding: 
God  be  in  our  eyes. 

And  in  our  looking ; 
God  be  in  our  mouth. 

And  in  our  speaking ; 
God  be  in  our  heart. 

And  in  our  thinking; 
God  be  at  our  end. 

And  at  our  departing. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsoit  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
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of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  15,  1959,  was  dlS' 
penscd  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2228.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
Bltlon  of  additional  land  along  th«  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  in  exchange  for 
certain  dredging  privileges,  and  for  other 
purpoaes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  author* 
Ize  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary  conferences  with  Canada. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

8. 144.  An  act  to  modify  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  11  of  1939  and  Reorganisation 
Plan  No.  a  of  1063: 

S.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, research  and  development,  con- 
struction and  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  making  • 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2338.  An  act  to  provide  for  th*  acqui- 
sition of  additional  land  along  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  in  exchange  for 
csrtaln  drsdging  prlvUsges.  and  for  other 
purposss;  to  ths  Committss  on  Publlo 
Works. 

H.J,  Rss.  884.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlss 
participation  by  ths  Vnltsd  fltatss  In  par- 
llamsnti^ry  oonftrsnoei  with  Canada;  to  ths 
Committss  on  Foreign  Relatlonr. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  requeat  of  Mr.  MANiriiiD,  and  by 
unanlmoua  ooniont.  tht  following  lub- 
oommlttcoi  wtre  authorlMd  to  mtst  dur- 
ing the  sosslon  of  the  Scnatt  today : 

Th«  Judlolnry  SuboommltiM  of  the 
Commlttet  on  ihi  Dlitriot  of  Columbia. 
The  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  ths  Committee  on  t^i 
Judiciary.  Ths  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Lrutalatlon  Buboommlttti  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

On  requsst  of  Mr,  Ooldwatiii,  and  by 
unanimous  oonacnt,  the  Subcommittee 
on  ConNtltutlonal  RIghti  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  tha  Senato 
today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  the  transaction 
of  other  routine  business,  and  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes.    ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  petition  from  the  Magyar  Publishing 
Co.,  of  New  Yoric,  N.Y..  signed  by  Dr.  Laulo 
Ujinlcy,  president,  Stephen  Somody,  editor, 
and  Oeza  Korda,  associate  editor,  relating  to 
free  elections  for  the  people  of  Hungary, 
East  Oermany,  and  other  slave  states  of  the 
Soviet  empire;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Joint  Rxsolution  Memorializing  Concrxss 

To  Equauzx  RmaxMiNT  BENErrrs  for  Rc- 

TUEO  Members  or  the  Armed  Forces  Who 

Retired  Prior  to  June  1,  1958 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  Maine  in  the 
99th  Legislative  Session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully present  and  petition  your  honor- 
able body  as  follows: 

"  'Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  legislation 
concerning  the  improvement  of  benefits  for 
retired  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  who  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958; 
and 

"  'Whereas  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  for 
the  gross  discrimination  against  retired  per- 
sonnel who  retired  before  June  1,  1958,  as 
they  are,  by  reason  of  past  meritorious  serv- 
ices,  equally  entitled  to  the  increased  bene- 
fits granted  personnel  who  retire,  or  have 
retired,  after  such  date;  and 

"'Whereas  this  false  distinction  violates 
the  basic  precepu  of  fair  play  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  retirement  should  not  penal- 
ise these  honorable  members  of  our  soeiety, 
who  must  meet  ths  present  ever-increasing 
cost  of  living  ths  same  as  personnel  that  re- 
tired afur  June  I,  196f:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"'Htaolvti.  That  wt,  the  memorialists, 
rsoommsnd  to  ths  Congress  of  ths  United 
etatCB  that  legttUtion  be  enacted  that  will 
incrsass  ths  rttlrsmsnt  beneflti  of  the  re- 
tired psrsonnel  who  retired  prior  to  June  1, 
1951.  so  that  they  will  be  treated  equaUy 
with  personnel  who  retire,  or  have  retired, 
nfisr  Buoh  date;  and  be  It  further 

"  'Aiiolvsd,  That  a  Qopy  of  this  msmorlal. 
duly  authsntloatsd  by  ths  MorsUry  of  staU, 
be  tmmedlauiy  transmitted  by  ths  seoreUry 
of  stats  to  the  President  snd  Vies  Prssldent 
of  ths  United  StRiss,  to  ths  Ipsaksr  of  ths 
MouM  of  Rsprsisntatlvss,  snd  to  saeh  Ssn* 
ator  and  Representative  from  Maine  la  ths 
Congress  of  the  United  •tstes.' 

"CtlSBTSa   T,    WtNSLOW, 

"MPentary,  tenatn. 
"Kanviy  R,  Prasr, 
"Olork,  Mouse  of  lipprfxcntativtt." 


tion  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  71st 
General  As^iembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  regard  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  the  adequacy  of  the  system 
which  prevails  in  our  own  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and,  under  the  nile.  ordei'ed  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE    ReSOLUTIOH    19 

J»MO/r«nf  by  the  senate  of  the  71st  general 
axsembly, 

Whereas  there  is  le^Iation  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  unemployment  compensation, 
which  would  compel  the  various  States  to 
drastically  amend  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  to  conform  with  Federal 
standards;  and 

Whereas  Illinois  is  firmly  dedicated  to  the 
beliefs  that  the  individual  States  are  best 
qualified  to  determine  the  provisions  of  their 
unemployment  compensation  statutes  based 
upon  the  economic  conditions  of  the  States 
and  the  needs  of  their  citisens;  and 

Whereas  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  over 
the  years,  has  made  amendments  to  the  Illi- 
nois Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
through  mutual  agreement  of  a  tri-partlte 
board  which  has  provided  for  equitable  treat- 
ment of  employees  snd  employers  and  the 
general  assembly  is  now  In  session  consid- 
ering further  improvements  In  its  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Illinois  Oeneral  Assembly  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  to  pay  extended 
benefits  independently  of  Federal  action  and 
without  the  use  of  Federal  funds:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Kesolved  by  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  That 
it  opposes  Federal  legislation  which  would 
compel  the  various  States  to  provide  mini- 
mum unemployment  compensation  standards 
in  conformity  witlt  Federal  laws,  thus  de- 
priving the  Illinois  Oeneral  Assembly  of  its 
rightful  authority  and  responsibility  In  Lueh 
matters;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Secretary  of  La- 
bor of  the  United  States;  Senate  minority 
lewder.  Everctt  McKinley  Dirksbn;  Senator 
Pattl  K.  Douglas,  and  all  Members  ot  the 
U  8.  House  of  RepreeenUtlvss  from  JlUnols. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  March  90,  1050. 
John  Wm.  Cmapmam, 
Frexident  of  th*  Stnatt, 

Ipwaro  K.  raanANBM,       

Secrefsry  o/  tht  irnatt. 


RESOLUTION  OF  SENATE  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRX8EN.    Mr,  President,  I  pre- 
sent,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu< 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OV 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presldtnt,  tht 
Kansas  Laglslatuir.  which  has  reosntly 
concluded  its  biennial  session,  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  31,  me- 
moriallalna  the  Congress  and  tht  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Btatta  to  laftguard 
and  preservs  esUbllshtd  8UU  and  in- 
dividual riKhU  to  tht  ust  of  water  within 
tht  stparatt  States. 

Tht  control  of  water  runoff  within  tht 
State  of  Kansas  Is  of  great  importance 
to  tht  futurt  growth  and  development 
of  tht  State. 

It  la  onienllnl  that  we  hiva  an  overall 
proffram  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
cooperation  with  Fodtral  agtncles. 

During  the  past  ftw  ytara.  irtat  prog- 
rest  hai  been  madt  within  my  State, 
nnd  Z  sincerely  hope  that  no  decision  of 
the  executive  or  the  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  will  Interfere  with 
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the  continued  mutual  cooperation  in  a 
program  which  is  so  vital, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  and 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concursekt  Resolution  31 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates    to    safeguard    and    preserve    estab- 
lished State  and  individual  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  within  the  separate  States 
Whereas    despite    repeated    congressional 
recognition  In  many  statutes  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  and  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958.  that  the  States  have  and  should  have 
the  primary  Interest,  a  series  of  Judicial  deci- 
sions in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  un- 
dermined the  ability  of  the  States  to  perform 
their  appropriate  tasks  in  this  field  and  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  unlimited  Fed- 
eral   prerogatives    concerning    water    which 
cast  doubt  on  the  basis  of  vested  rights  and 
weakens  the  ability  of  the  States  successfully 
to  coordinate  water  use:  and 

Whereas  recent  opinions  and  assertions 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  would 
deprive  States  and  persons  of  righu  which 
said  States  and  persons  previously  enjoyed,  to 
regulate  and  control  the  use  of  water  in  those 
resp^tlve  States;  and 

Whereas  said  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  opinions  and  assertions  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  are  further  a 
part  of  a  general  pattern  developing  gradually 
into  Federal  supremacy  and  usurpation  over 
water,  which,  if  continued  will  destroy  In- 
dividual and  States  righU  over  water,  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tralized Government  control  thereover;  and 
Whereas  Kansas  and  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral agencies  do  now  and  have  always  enjoyed 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
flood  control  and  water  resources  programs 
and  It  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
that  such  interest  and  cooperation  be  pre* 
served  and  continue  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas  factors  involved  in  water  use  de- 
velopment are  peculiarly  dependent  on  local 
geogr  »phy.  climate,  and  economic  needs  and 
are  .onsequenily  best  handled  within  our 
Federal  system  by  the  8UU  level  of  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  traditional  role  of  the  BUUs 
In  the  administration,  conservation,  and  util- 
isation of  their  water  resources  has  led  In 
the  direction  of  optimum  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  these  water  resources;  and 
Whereas  Federal  agenoiss  which  have  oom- 

Sllsd  with  Bute  waur  law  In  obedience  to 
Its  expressed  Intent  of  Congress  have  not 
Jeopardised  any  of  the  legltlmau  IntsrssU  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment;  and 

Whereas  doubts  raised  by  these  Judicial 
dtrisions  and  Department  of  Justice  opinions 
as  to  the  basis  or  vNted  waUr  rights,  prN* 
•nt  and  future,  and  doubts  as  to  ths  rela- 
tionships between  the  Federal  and  luu  Gov- 
ernmsnia  will,  without  oorreetlve  eongres- 
•lonni  Hotinn,  tend  to  delay  much  needed 
]*nter  (levslopmsnt  for  an  Indsflnlts  tims  and 
(liKcourAfs  ths  Itatei  In  their  sfToru  to  make 
much  needed  Improvements  In  their  faelll- 
tiss  for  water  resourees  planning  and  develop- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

JI#»oii'ed  by  tht  Hou»9  of  K»pmtni§tivtt  of 
M#  ffafs  o/.irsnia«,  tht  ttnttt  coneurring 
fjierrifi.  Thai  the  Congrese  and  Freeldent  of 
the  United  atates  and  ths  KeprsssnUtlves  of 
KantAi  in  ths  Oonpsss  of  ths  United  lutes 
D«.  and  tbsy  are  hsreby  rMpeetfuUy  urfsd 
and  requested  to  take  all  necessary  action  to 
( 1 )  preserve  the  water  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  ttaUs  and  to  prevent  Federal 


usurpation  of  those  rights:  (2)  to  see  that 
legislation  is  initiated  and  supported  to  re- 
esUblish  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  States, 
the  righU  Uken  from  them  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  Justice  Department:  and  (3) 
m  every  poMible  way  reafllrm.  renew,  and 
defend  the  concepts  that  water  righu  are 
property  rights  and  that  these  establUhed 
rights  to  the  use  of  water,  by  a  State  or  an 
individual,  should  not  be  taken  away  without 
due  process  of  law  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion.   Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  in- 
structed to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  Congress, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
Committees  of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  U.S.  Senator  Andrew  P.  Schoeppcl,  to 
U.S.  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  and  to  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives William  Avery,  Newell  Oeorce, 
Denver  Harcis,  Ed  Rees,  Floyd  Breeding,  and 

WiNT  SMfTH. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  March  13.  1959. 
Joe  Taylor. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
O.  E.  Andersen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  March  21.  1959. 
Joseph  W.  Hinkle.  Sr., 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E.  Zarker, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OP  IRRIGATION  COM- 
MITTEE OP  MIDDLE  RIO  GRANDE 
PUEBLOS,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  Decem- 
ber 19,  1958,  by  the  Irrigation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  resolution  compliments  John 
Thompson,  the  project  manager.  Middle 
Rio  Grande  project.  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  for  his  outstanding  work. 

In  this  praise,  I  concur.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Diego  Abelta. 
who  transmitted  the  resolution,  is  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  New  Mexico,  He  is 
highly  respected  by  both  the  Indians  and 
non-Indians  and  Is  devoted  to  the  Im- 
provement of  irrigated  farming  on  the 
Indian  pueblos.  He  has  contributed 
greatly  to  his  poopla  In  the  Isleta  and 
other  putblos. 

There  being  no  objeetlon,  tha  resolu- 
tion waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tha 
RaooRD.aa  follows: 

This  resolution  was  adopted  Deeember  la. 
105S,  by  the  irrigation  eommlttee  of  the  Mid- 
dle Rio  Orands  Fusblos,  oonilstlnf  of  sl|h( 
Suibloa-Ooehltl,  lanto  Domlnfo.  Ian  rtUps, 
ante  Ana,  iandia  Isista,  Jemei,  and  lla— 
at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  eommlt- 
tee attended  bjr  ths  governors  and  their 
staffi  of  all  of  said  pueblos,  and  all  of  thi 
membsri  of  ths  eommlttesi 

"Whereas  for  years  we  have  watched  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  0.  Thompson,  project  man- 
ager of  Middle  mo  Orande  project,  In  re- 
hibtliutlni  the  work  of  ths  Middls  Rio 
Orands  Conservancy  District  and  doing  he- 
rolo  work  In  salvaging  water  of  the  Rio 
Orande.  the  lifeline  of  our  peoplet  and 

"Whsrsas  In  doing  this  work  Mr,  Thompson 
has  always  patlsntly  llstsnsd  to  ths  nnds 
and  even  the  demands  of  our  pxieblos  and, 
wherever  possible,  he  has  done  his  ytf  beet 
to  meet  our  needs;  and 


"Whereas  under  our  claim  to  water  righu 
Mr.  Thompson,  under  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  has  stored  water  for  our 
rcqulremenu  in  El  Vado  Reservoir  and  made 
the  water  available  to  us.  whenever  possible, 
at  the  time  It  was  needed;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  recently  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  our  friend.  Congressman  Ben 
F.  Jensen,  after  inspecting  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Thompson  and  his  staff,  observed,  out  of 
his  wide  Itnowledge  of  all  the  reclamation 
projecU  in  the  country,  that  the  Middle  Rio 
Orande  project  Is  being  handled  probably 
better  than  any  other  project  in  the  coun- 
try. Knowing  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  staff, 
that  Is  easy  to  believe;  and 

"Whereas  so  many  hardworking,  thor- 
oughly able  and  faithful  public  servants  of 
the  United  States  hardly  ever  get  compli- 
mented by  those  they  serve  until  they  drop 
dead,  we  feel  we  should  tell  Mr.  Thompson 
how  we  feel:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son for  the  outstanding  work  he  is  doing 
on  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  project  and  for 
what  he  has  done  for  us,  even  though  he  has 
not  given  us  all  we  wanted.  But  even  more, 
we  want  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  staff  to  Icnow 
how  thankful  we  are,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  other  superiors  of  the 
project  people  ought  to  be,  for  having  such 
outstonding  people  do  such  excellent  work; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  interested  parties  including  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  our  congressional 
delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and, 
so  long  as  we  mentioned  him,  to  the  Honor- 
able Ben  F.  Jensen." 

DiEOO  ABErrA, 
Isleta    Pueblo.    Chairman,    Irrigation 
Committee  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  irriga- 
tion committee  of  the  Middle  Rio  Orande 
pueblos  at  the  time  and  place  shown, 

Dated  this  18th  day  of  March  1069. 

DOMINOO  MONTOTA, 

Acting  Secretary,  Irrigation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Middle  Rio  Orande 
Fuebtos. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment; 

1. 600.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ths  Increased 
uss  of  agricultural  producu  for  industrial 
purposes  (Rept.  No,  108);  and 

f .  751.  A  bill  to  authorlas  eooperativs  ai- 
soolatlons  of  milk  producers  to  bargain  with 
purchasers  singly  or  In  groups,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept,  No.  109), 

By  Mr.  JOMNITON  of  louth  Carolina,  from 
ths  Committss  on  Arioutturs  and  rorNtry, 
with  an  amendment  I 

a.  1990,  A  bill  to  Increase  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program  for  ehlldrsn  (Rept.  No. 
184).  ^^^^^^^ 

RILEASE  OP  OOVBRNMENT-OWNID 
COPPIR— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 

TEI 

Mr.  OOLDWATSR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  ohalrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Zntarior  and  ZniuJar  AfTalrs,  tha  Sen- 
ator from  MonUna  (Mr.  MtnRAYl,  Z  rt- 
port  favorably,  without  amendment,  tha 
resolution  (8.  Res.  101)  opposing  the  re- 
lease at  the  present  time  of  any  part  of 
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ony  Oovernment  Inventory  of  copper, 
and  I  submit «  report  (No.  191)  thereon. 
The  reiolution  wm  unanimoutly  ap- 
proved by  the  oonunlttee  and  deaU  with 
the  releaee  of  Oovernment<owned  cop- 
per at  thli  time. 

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Moia 
In  the  chair).  The  report  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  re- 
porting the  resolution,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  reported  unanlmou.sly  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs. It  Is  an  Indication  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  most  closely  connected 
with  mining  In  all  Its  phases  Is  aware  of 
the  dlfflculty  which  the  possibility  of  the 
Oovernment  stockpile  being  released  im- 
poses upon  the  copper  economy  at  this 
time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tlon.  Is  It  the  Senator's  understanding 
that  there  are  three  Government  stock- 
piles; that  two  of  them  are  .subject  to  the 
will  of  Congress,  so  to  speak,  and  that 
the  remaining  one  is  outside  that  sphere 
and  is  subject  only  to  the  will  of  the 
Administrator  of  OCDM? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  It  is  my  under- 
Standing  that  the  Senator  Is  correct  in 

that  statement.  What  concerns  us,  of 
course,  is  the  lack  of  control  we  have  over 
the  administered  stockpile.  I  have  been 
talking  about  this  problem  with  the 
White  House. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  made  his  remarks.  At  the 
time  I  was  on  the  telephone  talking  with 
the  White  House  on  this  problem.  I  have 
been  informed  that  Dr.  Hoegh  released  a 
statement  yesterday  which,  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  read  in- 
to the  Record.  That  statement  is  not 
conclusive  enough  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  world  copper  market.  I  have  been 
Informed  by  word  of  mouth  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  release  any  of  the 
copper  at  the  present  time.  I  have  asked 
the  White  House  if  it  would  instruct  Mr. 
Hoegh  to  make  a  more  definite  state- 
ment than  he  has  made,  so  that  the 
world  copper  markets  might  not  be  so 
frightened,  and  that  thereby  a  stop  be 
put  to  the  decline  in  the  world  price  of 
copper. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  wish  the  administration,  through 
a  spokesman  of  the  OCDM  would  make 
a  statement  more  in  accord  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  said  yester- 
day, namely,  that  "this  copper  should 
be  removed  to  a  Jurisdiction  which  would 
prevent  any  possibility  that  it  could  be 
dumped  on  the  markets." 

The  spokesman  for  the  OCDM  said 
yesterday:  'We  have  made  no  decision 
to  release  or  offer  copper  for  sale  on  the 
open  market  at  this  time."  It  Is  a  very 
indefinite  statement  and  one  which,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  can  only  bring  about  a 
further  depreciation  In  the  copper  econ- 
omy and  a  further  depression  in  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  nn 


article  published  In  the  Dally  Metal  Re- 
porter entitled  "Oppose  Release  of  Cop- 
per From  Government  Stocks,"  and  an 
article  published  In  the  American  MetU 
Market  of  April  16.  1050.  entitled  "Poi- 
.tlble  Copper  Sale  by  Oovernment  Puts 
Market  in  Turmoil." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   th«  Ditlly  Mttnl  Rtportar.   Apr.   10, 
19601 

OproRc  RrLEAur  or  ComcR  Prum  Oovkiinmcnt 
.Stockii-  OCDM  Studikh  Qumtion:    State. 

iNTEmOR    DCPARTMKNTI    AND    HCNATOIIB    HtT 
MOVI 

WAaHiNOTON.— Tht  StAte  snd  Interior  Dc- 
piirtintnti  are  HHld  to  be  up  In  arma  aa  a 
rrsutt  of  tlie  drcUlon  by  the  ORIce  of  Civil 
Hiid  Defrnae  Mublllieiitlun  to  look  Into  tht 
aclvlBHblllty  nr  llqiildntlng  aomp  130,000  tuna 
of  nonatriiteglc  cupper  that  the  Oovern- 
ment acquired  under  Its  flix)r-prlce  comracta 
with  prodUcera.  The  QSA  lucked  funda  with 
which  to  buy  thla  copper  and  put  It  Into 
the  atockpUe,  It  la  atated  here,  and  hence 
thla  metal  la  available  for  aale  without  any 
authorization  by  Congreaa.  The  State  and 
Interior  Departmenta  are  said  to  be  carrying 
the  matter  to  the  President  who  would  be 
In  a  poBltlon  to  countermand  iiny  declslona 
that  the  OCUM  may  be  contemplating. 

The  recommendation  that  the  OCDM 
liquidate  this  nonatrateglc  copper  la  aald  to 
have  been  made  by  J.  Roy  Price,  who  retired 
from  Union  Carbide  Co.  aome  years  ago  where 
he  was  In  charge  of  research  In  the  com- 
pany's plastic  department.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Director  for  Resources  and 
Production  In  the  OCDM  by  President  EUen- 
hower  and  la  on  full  time  with  the  agency, 
an  official  stated. 

The  OCDM  was  considering  the  dlapoaal 
of  the  copper  In  small  quantlttea  so  that  It 
will  not  affect  the  market,  a  top  offlclal  of 
the  agency  stated.  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
no  decision  has  been  made  aa  yet,  but  that 
the  OCDM  Is  reviewing  the  question  because 
of  market  conditions.  The  offlclal  said  that 
no  decision  Is  likely  for  a  few  days. 

NewsTtf  what  the  OCDM  was  contemplating 
touched  off  a  storm  of  protest  on  the  part  of 
Senators  and  Congreasmen  from  the  mining 
States. 

A  group  of  western  Senators  called  on  the 
administration  to  deny  reports  that  large 
stocks  of  copper  will  be  sold  from  the  Oov- 
ernment stockpile. 

Senator  MANsncLO.  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
and  seven  other  Senators  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  declaring  It  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  release  of  the&e 
stocks  would  do  "Incalculable  danger  to  the 
national  security  and  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation." 

The  Montanan,  who  Is  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic whip,  also  revealed  that  he  and  the 
other  Senators  Tuesday  sent  a  letter  to  De- 
fense Moblllzer  Leo  Hoegh  protesting  the 
reports. 

The  letter  aald  the  Senators  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  reports  that  the  Oovernment 
might  sell  up  to  138.000  short  tons  from  the 
copper  stockpile,  and  urged  Mr.  Hoe^h  to 
announce  immediately  that  there  were  no 
plans  to  release  this  tonnage. 

Unless  this  is  done.  Senator  Mansfield 
and  his  colleagues  warned  In  their  letter,  a 
further  drop  In  copper  prices  la  Inevitable. 

Mr.  MAifsriKLD  told  the  Senate  that  be  had 
understood  that  the  recommendation  for  the 
sale  had  been  made  by  a  "Mr.  Price,"  who 
he  described  aa  a  gentleman  living  on  Long 
Island  and  visiting  Washington  once  a  week 
as  a  Defense  Mobilization  conaultant. 

STATE  or  coNitraioir  m  coppcii 

The  OCDM  report  from  Washington  threw 
the  copper  market  into  a  state  of  confusion. 


Thla  waa  eapeelally  tht  east  with  rtaptet  to 
tht  oommodlly  txrhangt  whtrt  prleta  at 
one  time  wart  down  by  aa  much  aa  leo  poinu. 
At  the  oloae  tht  prlrta  wtrt  85  to  lOa  pulnta 
btlow  Tuetday'a  cloae.  I'ht  turnover  waa 
l.lW  luta  <ae.aoo  tuna). 

TNI  FAT'a   IN  TNI  FIU 

In  oopptr  circlea  tht  fttllng  prtvailtd  that 
no  matttr  what  tht  OCDM  decUton  la,  tht 
"fat's  In  tht  flrt "  In  that  It  la  now  common 
knowledge  that  thert  art  aomt  lat.OOO  t^ma 
(if  Oovttnment'owntd  copper  ovtrhanginK 
tht  marktt  which  may  bt  rtltaatd  at  any 
tlmt.  The  Immedlatt  tfftcta  art  Itktiy  to 
be  (wychnloglcal  In  nature.  One  «ill  pro!)< 
ably  be  a  dumper  on  apecuiative  tnthviaiaam. 
Another  la  the  calming  U  not  the  tltmlnatloii 
of  conaumera'  feiira  of  a  copptr  abortafft. 

The  market  olrrady  baa  felt  ti\t  etTecta  of 
the  Waahlngtun  report.  There  wu  the  price 
alump  on  the  commodity  txcbange.  While 
cuatom  amtltera  btxtktd  falr-alatd  ordera 
early  in  the  day  at  33  centa  a  pound,  con- 
Bun^.era  virtually  withdrew  from  tht  market 
aa  buyera  In  the  afternoon.  Dealers  were 
unable  to  Inlpreat  buyera  at  Sl'i  centa  a 
pound  f.o.b.  rrdnery. 

The  large  primary  produrera  malntalnwl 
their  price  at  31 'a  centa  a  pound  dtllvered. 

The  aalea  reported  for  Tuesday  amounted 
to  5.0M  tona  nf  which  3.889  tona  were  for 
ahlpment  thla  month,  860  tona  for  May.  37S 
tona  for  June,  and  50  tone  for  September. 
That  brought  the  aalea  for  April  shlpiurnt 
to  90.309  tona.  for  May  to  25.948  tona  and 
for  June  ahlpment  to  17,6ie  tona. 

SCRAP  PRICE  DOWN    OME-QUARTBI  CXhTT 

For  the  greale*-  part  of  the  afternoon,  the 
custom  smelters  withdrew  from  the  market 
as  buyers  of  scrap  at  any  price.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  two  cuatom  ameltera  reduced 
their  buying  price  by  one-quarter  cent  a 
pound  to  a  basis  of  25 H  cenU  for  No.  2  heavy 
cupper  and  wire.  One  factor  continued  to 
stay  out  of  the  market  aa  a  buyer. 

TRADES    CCESS — NO    OCDM    tALS 

In  copper  circlea  the  gueaa  waa  that  in 
view  of  the  political  storm  that  has  been 
raised,  the  OCDM  will  probAbly  decide  not 
to  liquidate  the  nonstrategic  copper  at  the 
present  time.  There  waa  plenty  of  crttlclam. 
however,  not  only  over  the  timing  of  the 
OCDM  contemplated  action,  but  alao  over 
the  fact  that  whenever  the  Oovernment  steps 
into  biuineas.  It  la  likely  to  make  a  meas  of 
things.  The  Government  had  acquired  the 
copper  through  Incentive  contracts  with 
high-coat  producers  whereby  It  guaranteed 
to  take  the  meui  off  their  hands  at  a  pre- 
determined floor  price  if  they  could  not  sell 
the  metal  In  the  open  market.  It  waa  done 
to  stimulate  production  at  a  time  when  the 
Oovernment  thought  that  the  shortage 
would  last  for  years.  Now  that  the  worlds 
output  la  at  a  record  blgh  level,  the  Oov- 
ernment Is  planning  to  aell  the  copper.  In 
copper  circles  it  was  recalled  that  our  Oov- 
ernment Is  now  planning  to  do  what  the 
BrltUb  Ministry  did  wltb  Its  stockpiled 
copper  that  It  released  not  when  there  waa  a 
sliortage  but  when  there  appeared  to  be  an 
oversupply. 

EFTECT   OK    LONDON   AWAnXD 

There  was  considerable  speculation  as  .  > 
what  the  reaction  will  be  In  London  to  the 
OCDM  news.  A  further  decline  on  the  LMB 
waa  anticipated. 

London  prices  were  down  £2  a  ton  for  the 
day.  At  the  first  aesalon  the  bid  for  cash 
and  for  forward  waa  £23«  15e.  down  €1  15s 
from  Tuesdays  close.  The  sales  were  1.700 
tona. 

At  the  second  call  £235  10s  was  bid  for  the 
two  positions,  a  further  drop  of  £1  5a.  The 
sales  were  1 .000  tons. 
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trrom  Ameriean  Metal  Market,  Apr  16,  I0SQ| 

PoasiBLi  CoPFsa  Bale  it  OcvrRNMRNT  Pi'tm 

Market  in  TtniMotL— OODM  DENiri  Ant 

DiCtUON    To    IKU    DPA    MiTAI.    IN    QPtM 

Maikit— Niw  YoiK  rvrvKU  Tumili 
Ntw  YoaK.  April  15— Tht  copper  market 
wi«B  thrown  Into  a  turmoil  thla  morning 
Nkhrii  Senator  Mmi  MAMaruLO,  Democrat,  of 
Montnna,  Indicated  that  the  Office  uf  Civil 
itnd  Dtftnat  Mobilisation  Inttndtd  to  au- 
ttiorlie  the  aale  of  Defenat  Production  Act 
copper  In  the  optn  marktt.  Tht  ntwa 
brought  an  Immtdlate  brtak  In  the  |>rlct« 
aenaltlvt  Ntw  York  futurea  market.  Quota- 
tions tumbled  aa  much  aa  1.06  centa  per 
)>ound  atone  point  during  the  day.  Trading 
volume  aet  an  alltlme  record  high  of  i.iau 
l»u  or  29,500  tona.  The  new*  arrived  too 
Inte  to  affect  valuea  on  the  London  Metul 
Rxchange.  But  coming  aa  it  did  on  the  heela 
<if  record-breaking  world  production  ngures 
and  riaing  atocka  reported  on  Tutaday  by  the 
Copper  Inatltutt,  the  Waahlngton  report 
changed  the  whole  tenor,  of  what,  until 
recently  hna  been  a  ahortage-acared  d  meatir 
mniket. 

OCDM  aAVn  NO  DEClalUN  TAKEN 

Later  in  the  day  the  strong  protests  of  the 
Weatern  mining  Senatura  over  the  rumored 
sale  of  138.000  or  more  tona  of  Oovernment 
copper  were  tempered  by  an  OCDM  an- 
nouncement. A  apokeaman  for  the  agency 
In  Wnahlngton  told  American  Metal  Market, 
"We  have  made  no  decision  to  releaae  or  offer 
copper  for  sale  on  the  open  market  at  thla 
time. 

•Thi  total  atockpllea  are  alwaya  being  re- 
viewed in  respect  to  defenae  requirementa. 
This  la  notbtng  new  Inaofar  aa  a  review  la 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  determina- 
tion to  diapoee  of  any  copper  in  our  Defenae 
Production  Act  Inventorlea,"  the  apokeaman 
said. 

PRECEDENT    8rr 

Government  offlcials  pointed  to  a  precedent 
In  the  release  of  copper  from  DPA  Inventor- 
lea  which  was  establlahed  during  the  short- 
age which  developed  In  1958  as  the  result  of 
an  Industrywide  strike.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  announced  his  opposition  to  the 
release  of  copper  by  the  Oovernment  during 
the  strike  because  it  would  weaken  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  workers.  Following 
the  strike  copper  was  released  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions  from  DPA  Inventories  to  meet 
consumption  requirementa  while  the  shut 
down  plants  were  getting  back  Into  produc- 
tion. 

The  copper  In  Defense  Production  Inven- 
tories was  acquired  aa  the  result  of  Korean 
war  expanalon  contracta.  It  has  t>een  ac- 
cumulating aa  producers  take  advantage  of 
the  provision  In  their  contracts  to  "put" 
copper  to  the  Oovernment. 

It  was  strongly  Indicated  by  other  Oov- 
ernment aom-cea,  however,  that  an  action  to 
release  copper  from  DPA  account  had  been 
under  discussion.  One  official,  conversant 
with  these  proposals,  said  that  the  militant 
opposition  voiced  by  Senator  MANsnru)  and 
other  mining  State  Senators  on  Capitol  Hill 
today  had  put  the  quietus  on  further  discus- 
sion of  the  release  of  copper  at  this  time. 

••ROTEST    ON    8XNATX    PLOOR 

Nevertheless,  the  memrbershlp  of  the  86th 
Congress,  under  the  lash  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  copper-producing  States. 
*as  up  in  arms  In  Washington  over  the 
report  that  the  Oovernment  was  about  to 
dispose  of  Its  holdings  of  copper  purchased 
under  Defense  Product  Act  authority. 

One  reliable  source  on  Capitol  HIU  said  the 
DPA  holdings  of  copper  amounted  to  128.000 
tons,  but  Senator  Muu  Manstiixd.  who  took 
the  noor  of  the  Senate  early  at  today  s  aes- 
Mon.  said  he  had  been  Informed  that  the 
DPA  holdings  might  amount  to  as  much  as 
IS'JOOOtons. 
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Tlie  Montana  Henator  Introduced  a  rtaolu- 
tlon  cnlling  for  tht  Senatt  to  rtqutat  that 
Mny  diapoaition  of  DPA  copptr  bt  halttd  Im- 
mediately, III  addition,  hla  rtaolution  r#- 
qutattd  that  tbt  DPA  copptr  holdlnsa  be 
trunaferred  at  onct  to  the  national  atockpllt 
in  order  to  rtmovt  it  from  any  auddtn  dls- 
Ix>8ltlon  by  tht  Otntral  Servleea  Admlnlitra- 
tlon  at  tht  dirtctlon  of  tht  Office  of  Dtfenat 
MublllKntlou. 

AaKa  RKMOVAL  OF  DVMPINO  THREAT 

Senator  Barrt  Oolowatki  called  for  non- 
partlaan  support  of  the  Senate  on  thla  rta- 
olution. He  aald  tlie  DPA  copper  holdlnga 
have  been  depreaalng  the  marketa  for  aeveral 
yenra. 

Thla  C(j|)per,"  he  aald,  "ahould  be  re- 
movtd  to  a  Jurladlctlon  which  would  prtvtnt 
any  poaalblllty  that  It  could  be  dumped  on 
the  market." 

The  DPA  copper  holdlnga  have  been  built 
up  under  the  Defense  Prcxluriion  Act  tlnct 
1951,  whtn  tilt  Congreaa  authorleed  copper 
and  other  mttal  expanalon  progrnma,  to  mtet 
war  time  needa.  A  few  of  theae  contracU  are 
atUl  In  existence.  The  copper  aold  to  the 
Oovernment  under  tlieae  contracU  la  not 
made  a  part  of  the  national  atockplle.  al- 
though aome  of  It  could  be  trnnaferred  to  the 
national  atockplle  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IT  INTERIOR  COMMrTTEE 

Senator  Manstielo's  reaolutlon,  which  waa 
endorsed  by  eight  other  Senatora,  waa  Intro- 
duced with  the  provision  that  additional 
Senatora  would  add  their  namea  as  sponsors. 

Later  In  the  week  this  reaolutlon  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Senator  James  E.  Murrat, 
Democratic  of  Montana,  who  also  was  one 
of  the  strong  endorsers  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  another 
bipartisan  group  of  western  Congressmen  also 
joined  forces  today  to  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  announce  oubllcly  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  selling  DPA  copiier. 

The  western  Congressmen  and  Senators 
both  forwarded  letters  this  morning  to  Leo 
A.  Hoegh.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

The  consensus  of  congressional  opinion 
widely  expressed  today  was  that.  If  a  sale  of 
surplus  copper  to  industry  Is  carried  out, 
copper  prices  could  well  drop  to  the  ex- 
treme lows  that  existed  only  a  year  ago. 

KNOWN   IM   ADVANCE? 

At  that  time,  with  the  domestic  price 
aroimd  24  cents  per  pound,  the  Senate  by 
a  large  majority  passed  legislation  which 
would  have  authorized  the  Government  to 
buy  150,000  tons  of  copper  at  27.50  cents  per 
pound  as  a  floor  price  In  support  of  copper. 
In  order  to  stop  the  closing  down  of  copper 
mines. 

However,  the  Senate  bill  was  defeated  In 
the  Houae.  Since  that  time,  the  price  of 
copper  has  risen  to  the  thirties,  at  levela 
which  made  it  profitable  for  the  mines  to 
continue  operating.  Within  the  last  few 
days  copper  prices  have  started  skidding, 
and  stocks  on  hand  are  Increasing.  Many 
Members  of  Congreaa  today  attributed  this 
lowering  of  prices  to  the  possibility  that  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  was  planning  to  dispose  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  copper  on  the  markets. 

Senator  Manspield  and  Senator  Murkat, 
using  copies  of  today's  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket, called  attention  to  a  page  one  story 
pointing  out  the  break  In  the  copper  market. 

The  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfielo  was  expected  to  t>riug  forth  aome 
clarification  from  OCDM  Director  Hoegh  late 
today. 

prrmoNED  bt  fabricators 

While  there  was  no  actual  Inventory  read- 
ing available  on  the  amount  of  copper  held 
under    DPA    contracts,    the    best    estimate 


avallablt  attmtd  to  bt  at  Itakt  111,000  toni 
wtrt  btlnt  held. 

Although  ftw  belltvtd  that  the  Govern- 
mtnt  pUnntd  to  atll  in  tht  ImmedUM  fu- 
turt  any  copptr.  there  attmtd  to  bt  au- 
tbtntlc  rtporu  that  small  amounts  of  oopptr 
wtrt  to  bt  rtltaafd  m  rtaponat  to  pttltiona 
from  oopptr  fnbrlcatora,  who  have  prote»tP(i 
that  the  price  of  copptr  had  rlitn  too  high 
for  tbtlr  production  rtvtnuta  to  eomt  out 
even. 

Senator  MANariELO  Indicated  to  the  Amrr- 
lean  Mttal  Marktt  that,  aa  far  at  ht  could 
tell,  tilt  prtaaurt  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Oovernment  to  sell  aome  of  lu  copper  hold- 
lnga had  been  instigated  by  the  copper  fabrl- 
catora, 

LONDON  DECLINES  ON  STATISTICAL  NEWa 

The  oonaternatlon  which  greeted  tht  Initial 
newa  from  Waahlngton  today  was  sympto- 
matic of  the  new  untatlntaa  which  h!«a 
crtpt  Into  the  copper  market  rtctntly.  For- 
eign minea  and  reflnerlea  art  turning  out 
mttnl  at  a  record  rata  and  thart  la  a  feeling 
In  the  trade  that  London  prlcea  may  decline 
further  until  foreign  copper  can  be  aold  in 
the  U.a,  market  competitively  with  the  Si', 
cenU  producer  quotation,  tht  1.7  cents  Im- 
port tax  notwlthmandlng.  Any  release  of 
Government  copper  would  further  swell  the 
world  supply  of  red  metal  and  weaken  the 
Industry's  basic  price.  The  market's  psychol- 
ogy apparently  has  been  traiuformed  from 
fear  of  strike  shortages  to  the  prospect  of  an 
oversupply.  But  strikes  remain  the  incal- 
culable factor  in  the  situation. 

The  London  market  reacted  unfavorably 
to  the  Copper  Institute  aUtlstlcs  which 
showed  a  17,000-ton  Increase  In  foreign 
stocks  in  March.  Both  the  spot  and  three- 
month  quotations  declined  £3  per  ton  to 
finish  at  £235  10s  per  ton.  A  total  of  2.700 
tons  changed  hands. 

SCRAP    CXTT   ONE-rOTTRTH    CENT 

The  unfavorable  Washington  news  brought 
a  sell-off  In  the  scrap  market.  At  least  one 
custom  smelter  was  out  of  the  market  for 
part  of  the  day  owing  to  the  somewhat  con- 
fused situation.  Later  in  the  day  all  smelters 
joined  In  posting  a  one-fourth  cent  reduc- 
tion In  scrap  buying  prices.  This  put  the 
published  quotation  for  No.  2  copper  scrap  at 
25^4  cents  per  pound. 

Custom  smelters  maintained  their  elec- 
trolytic selling  price  at  32  cents  per  pound. 

FXntrXBS    SLUMP 

Futures  on  the  Commodity  Exchange 
opened  easier  this  morning  on  the  statistical 
news.  The  Washington  development  brought 
a  flood  of  sell  orders,  but  price  recovered  la- 
ter with  the  OCTSM  announcement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Aiizona  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  yes- 
terday's statement,  in  submitting  the 
resolution,  I  had  the  following  to  say: 

It  has  been—         '  ,    ' 

That  is  the  copper  area — 

It  has  been  the  mo6t  blighted  area  In  the 
field  of  unemployment,  and  the  depresf-ed' 
condition  has  been  quite  evident  until  re- 
cently. Now  we  have  this  attempt  by  a  Mr. 
Price,  who  I  understand  lives  on  Long  Island 
and  visits  Washington  once  a  week  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  headed  by  former  Gov.  Leo 
Hoegh,  of  Iowa,  to  dimip  Government-owned 
copper  on  the  domestic  market. 

I  did  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  Mr.  Price,  but  I  had  Just  heard  his  last 
name  mentioned  in  coruiection  with  the 
rumored  copper  inventory  disposal.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Price,  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  bio- 
graph  of  Mr.  J.  Roy  Price,  who  Joined 
the  office  of  OCDM  on  December  2.  1958, 
and  Is  Assistant  Director  in  that  organ- 
ization, and,  therefore,  presumably,  a 
full-time  employee  of  the  Government. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical  sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
J.  Rot  Price  Biography 

J.  Roy  Price,  of  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  has  been 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  since  September  2,  1958. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  agency,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Union  Carbide  Corp.  where  he 
has  had  a  long  career  In  the  fields  of  research, 
development,  production,  sales,  and  mer- 
chandising. 

He  Is  one  of  the  men  who  conducted  the 
original  research  In  this  country  on  vinyl 
plastics  and  later  helped  organize  the  firm's 
plastic  division,  which  later  was  merged  with 
Bakellte  Co.,  division  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

He  served  for  2  years  on  his  company's 
Industrial  FellowEhip  at  the  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

During  World  War  11.  he  served  as  his 
firm's  liaison  representative  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  working  with  the  various  defense 
agencies. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  June  15.  1900.  In  Mt. 
Hope,  W.  Va.  He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  In  1923  from  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College.  He  later  did  graduate 
work  at  Marshall  College  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  and  Parsons 
College.  After  being  a  teacher  of  science  and 
school  superintendent,  he  Joined  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.  some  30  years  ago. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  Manhasset  Public  Schools,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  College  and  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council  of  Grlnnell  College. 

He  Is  married  and  has  two  children.  The 
family  resides  In  Manhasset,  N.Y. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I,  too,  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  White  House.  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Don  Paarlberg  today.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  assurance  from  him  that  this 
Government  copper  inventory  will  be 
kept  off  the  market.  Therefore,  this 
feeling  of  uncertainty  will  continue.  Un- 
less something  is  done  soon,  the  price 
will  be  depressed  still  further. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  White  House 
has  been  apprised  of  the  situation.  I 
feel  certain  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  bring  about  the  issuance  of  a  more 
satisfactory  statement.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  shall  follow  up  my  action 
in  that  direction. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY   (by  request) : 
8.  1699.  A  bill  to  consolidate,  revise,  and 
reenact  the   public   land  townslte  laws;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1700.  A  bill  to  permit  Income  derived 
as  an  administrator  or  executor  of  an  estate 
to  be  considered  as  self -employment  income 
for  the  purpose  of  the  insurance  system  es- 
tablished by  Utle  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Conlmlttee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1701.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Hajlme 
Asato;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 1703.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Franclszek 
Roszkowski; 

S.  1703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul  J. 
Hermltte  and  Ginette  N.  Hermltte: 

S.  1704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Werner  J. 
Fleischmann: 

S.  1705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  (John) 
Persic; 

S.  1706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  Wles- 
zcek;  and 

S.  1707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gomes 
Antonio  de  Phlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1708.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  issuance  to 
State  defense  forces  of  obsolete  supplies  and 
equipment  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210a(a) 
and  section  210a(b)  of  part  II  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  deny  the  granting 
of  temporary  operating  authority  to  render 
common  or  contract  passenger  service  by 
motor  vehicle  if  absence  of  service  results 
from  a  strike;  and 

S.  1710.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
employee  protection  in  coses  Involving  con- 
solidations, mergers,  and  other  similar  sit- 
uations of  passenger  motor  carriers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Carroll.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedt, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONCT.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  MtnutAT,  and 
Mr.  WiLUAMs  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  1711.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  less  developed  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1712.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  to  certain 
possessions  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  )  : , 

S.  1713.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  works  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  project. 
Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ct^n- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSION  OP  MOTORBOAT  ACT  OP 
1940  TO  CERTAIN  U.S.  POSSES- 
SIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  to  certain 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  1712  >  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940 
to  certain  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary 

or  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  April  7,  1959. 
The   President  or  the  Senate. 

Sir:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  extend  the  application 
of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  to  certain  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States." 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  rein- 
state the  applicability  of  the  Motorboat  Act 
of  1940  to  certain  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  viz.  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Motorboat  Act  of  1940.  prior  to  its 
amendment  by  section  6  of  the  Federal  Boat- 
ing Act  of  1958.  Public  Law  85-911.  approved 
September  2.  1958.  was  applicable  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  considered 
essential  in  the  promotion  of  boating  safety 
in  these  areas  that  former  conditions  be 
restored.  , 

Motorboats  and  small  motor  vessels  oper- 
ating in  these  areas  must  now  comply  with 
the  navigation  lights  requirements  of  the 
International  Rules  of  the  Road  rather  than 
those  prescribed  In  the  Motorboat  Act  of 
1940.  This  change  is  confusing  and  un- 
warranted. Motorboats  operating  In  these 
areas  need  no  longer  carry  a  life  preserver 
or  other  approved  Ufesavlng  device  for  each 
person  on  board.  This  Is  a  regression  In 
the  progress  made  in  promotion  of  safety 
on  the  waterways  of  these  areas.  It  Is  con- 
sidered of  paramount  Importance  that  oper- 
ators of  motorboats  carrying  passengers  for 
hire  In  these  areas  continue  to  be  licensed 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  carriage  of  fire 
prevention  and  fire  extinguishing  appliances 
on  board  motorboats  In  these  areas  should 
also  be  continued.  The  absence  of  safety 
legislation  applicable  to  motorboats  In  these 
areas  will  be  marked  with  tragedies  unless 
remedial  measures  as  proposed  are  quickly 
taken. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  th« 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Gilmori  Flues. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


RELIEF   OF   CERTAIN  ALIENS- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (S.  1033)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  arid  qrdered  to 
be  printed. 

ADDITIONAL  TIME  WITHIN  WHICH 
CERTAIN  STATE  AGREEMENTS 
UNDER  SECTION  218  OF  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT  MAY  BE  MOD- 
IFIED—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  213)  to 
provide    additional   time   within   which 
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certain  State  agreements  under  section 
218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
modified  to  secure  coverage  for  nonpro- 
fessional school  district  employees, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOMINATION  OF  MRS.  CLARE 
BOOTHE  LUCE  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  AMBASSADOR  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  propriety,  under  the  rule, 
I  dare  allude  to  the  following : 

Yesterday  there  was  n  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  which 
time  the  committee  took  testimony  on 
the  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  be 
our  Ambassador  to  Bra2il.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  rather  lively  interchange 
between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  nominee.  For  in- 
stance, I  notice  from  the  newspapers 
that  there  was  reference  to  a  speech 
made  by  Mrs.  Luce  in  1052;  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  in  that  speech  she  said: 

For  20  years  mortal  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  thriving  In  the  orgaiUsm  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
sort  of  thing  has  any  bearing  upon  Mrs. 
Luce's  competency  to  be  our  Ambassador. 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  any  bearing  upon 
her  qualifications.  There  was  no  im- 
peachment of  her  service  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy.  Of  course,  the  stat«nent 
quoted  in  the  newspar>ers  was  actually 
a  political  statement  in  a  campaign 
year. 

I  would  not  care  to  be  called  to  account 
for  some  of  the  things  I  have  said  in 
campaign  years.  (Laughter.]  I  recall 
that  when  the  'Court-packing"  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  at  which  time  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  course  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  bill;  but  what  I  may  have 
said  about  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  would  go  infinitely 
farther  than  the  imaginative  mind  of 
Mis.  Luce  could  ever  have  conjuied  up. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  things  I  said  as  a 
minority  Member  for  14  yeai-s  under 
Democratic  administrations,  when  I  as- 
sailed 'spender-mania"  and  "squander- 
mania."  and  when  I  a.ssailed  the  New 
Deal  in  all  its  facets,  including  the  ref- 
ormation and  relief  and  recovery 
programs.  I 

I  would  not  like  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count on  a  highly  sensitive  basis  for 
what  I  had  to  say  about  the  distinguished 
■  Presid^ent  of  Independence"  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure  of  the  steel  industi-y.  At 
that  time  I  could  scaixely  find  words  in 
my  limited  lexicon  to  pour  boiling  oil 
upon  him;  and  if  the  words  I  did  use 
were  read  out  of  context.  I  am  sure 
they  would  sound  rather  brutal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
puished  friend. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  my  dis- 
tinguished colleage,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. Is  speaking  on  this  matter,  because 
I.  myself,  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks 


on  it:  and  at  this  time  I  am  glad  to  add 
to  what  my  colleague  has  said. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  engaged  in 
the  interrogation  of  Mrs.  Luce  on  yes- 
terday was  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse  1;  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly — although  it  doe-s  not 
have  to  in  this  case,  because  I  have  be- 
fore me  his  printed  words,  as  they-  were 
published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  on 
January  13.  1946— at  one  time  he  said: 

Liberalism  Is  dead  In  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  that  party  has  reverted  to  Its  traditional 
role  of  placing  political  privilege  and  corrupt 
machine  politics,  a  la  the  Missouri  gang, 
above  the  general  welfare  of  o\\i  people. 

I  have  read  the  interrogations,  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  anything  Mrs.  Luce  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  can  compare  in  vio- 
lence with  the  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  which  I 
have  just  quoted. 

In  fact,  if  I  may  refresh  the  Senator's 
memory  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse)  was  quoted  in  the  Denver 
Post  of  October  30,  1948,  as  having  said: 

World  peace  is  threatened  today  because 
two  American  Presidents — Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  Truman — circumvented  the 
regular  treaty  process  at  Yalta  and  PoUdam. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  harsh  indict- 
ment  of  the  Piesident   of  the  United 


which  does  not  go  at  all  to  competency 
or  to  qualifications.  Therefore,  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  remarking  on  that  fact,  be- 
cause these  matters  appear  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  in  other  countries' 
besides  our  own.  They  could  very  easily 
be  misinterpreted  in  Brazil. 

Thei-efore  I  wished  to  add  my  word  or 
two  here,  in  order  to  make  sure,  if  that 
can  be  done,  that  no  misimpressioixs  are 
carried  abroad  as  a  result  of  the  ques- 
tions which  were  raised  in  the  committee 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
Ron  I  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  which  were  entirely,  it 
seems,  in  a  political  vein.  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  here,  because  he  has  always  done 
me  the  honor  of  tflling  me  if  he  is  going 
to  use  my  name,  slightly  and  affection- 
ately, in  vain  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  am  glad  that  Uiere  is  only  a  veiy. 
very  modest  minority  that  quite  follows 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GOLDWaTER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished ladies.  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  is^nate  to  be  examined 
as  to  her  qualifications  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  The  questioning  as  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post  was,  to  me.  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  political  field  day 

than  it  was  in  the  nature  of  determining 

States.'l  do  not  think  that'is'any'lesL-^*^^  \&6y's  qualifications.    I  am  surprised 


harsh  than  saying  a  President  "lied  us 
into  war." 

I  merely  wanted  to  refresh  the  Sena- 
tor's memory  as  to  the  inconsistency  of 
some  of  the  interrogators,  based  on  the 
instances  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  think  of  some  of 
the  campaign  statements  I  have  made — 
and  I  think  I  stand  by  every  one  of  them, 
Mr.  President — in  those  days,  when  in  a 
campaign,  we  rang  all  the  alliterative 
changes  on  "communism  and  corrup- 
tion." our  statements  were  pretty  tai-t 
and  pretty  testy. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  friend  whose  desk  is  across  the 
aisle  from  mine,  and  who  has  a  great 
capacity  for  bold  phra.ses  and  a  great 
command  of  etymology,  that  he  uses 
phrases  which,  I  should  say,  develop  a 
million  poimds  of  clout — or.  in  the  jet 
age,  I  believe  the  word  "thrust"  is  used — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  speech  he  made 
in  Phoenix.  That  led  me  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  question  of  vetoes  on 
the  floor.  But  I  know  that  represented 
a  deep  conviction  on  his  part. 

I  think  of  .some  of  the  .statements  made 
about  the  capacity  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent in  the  economic  and  monetai-y  field, 
such  as  observations  made  by  our  de- 
lightful colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr]  ;  and  I  think  about 
the  interchanges  we  have  here  on  budget 
matters. 

I  think  about  all  the  very  .sharp  and 
testy  observations  made  by  the  vei-y  dis- 
tinguished— and,  if  I  did  not  love  him  so 
much,  I  would  say  unregenerate — Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington],  who 
constantly  takes  us  to  task  on  the  ques- 
tion of  preparedness,  missiles,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

So  the  questioning  in  the  committee  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  amounts 
merely    to    raising    a    political    question 


that  people  in  politics  would  refer  to 
political  speeches  of  yesterday,  or  long 
ago,  in  an  effort  to  determine  a  person's 
ability.  For  instance,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  was  reported 
as  being  critical  of  a  remark  Mrs.  Luce 
made  to  the  effect  that.  "President 
Roosevelt  was  the  'only  President  that 
lied  us  into  war/'  I  can  remember  in 
the  campaign  of  1940  that  there  were 
references  by  the  candidate.  Franklirt 
D.  Roosevelt,  that  American  boys  would 
never  be  sent  overseas;  and  yet,  within 
a  few  months  after  the  election.  Ameri- 
can boys  were  being  sent  overseas  and  we 
were  at  war.  I*  have  heard  many  poli- 
ticians and  many  private  citizens  accu.se 
President  Roosevelt  of  not  having  been 
truthful  to  the  American  people  in  this 
instance;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
see  where  this  has  any  bearing  on  the 
ability  of  Mrs.  Luce. 

If  I  recall  correfctly,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  many  references 
to  the  President  Of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  Ei-senhower.  that  could  not  be 
termed  complimentary,  and  certainly, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl.  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  often 
been  critical  of  the  administration;  but 
I  call  that  politics.  For  an  example,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oregon  signed  a 
"declaration  of  conscience,"  June  1, 
1950,  which  said  in  part: 

The  Democrat  admliilstration  has  initially 
created  the  confusion  Vy  its  lack  of  effective 
leadership — by  its  complacency  to  the  threat 
of  communi.'»m  here  at  home. 

The  question  at  point  is  not  that  Mrs. 
Luce  engaged  in  politics  during  her  ca- 
reer, but.  Is  she  qualified  to  be  the  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil?  I  have  lived  all  my 
life  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  and  I  have 
traveled  extensively  In  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  countries,  and  I  think  I  have  an 
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understanding  of  what  the  people  of 
those  nations  seek  In  the  Americans  who 
not  only  visit  them,  but  who  are  sent  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  an  ofBcial 
way.  Mrs.  Luce  has  these  qualities  to 
an  outstanding  degree.  Her  services  as 
Ambassador  to  Italy  have  never  been 
criticized,  to  my  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
high  praise  from  friends  in  Italy  for  the 
way  In  which  she  conducted  that  office. 
Mrs.  Luce  is  taking  this  appointment 
seriously.  She  is  learning  the  language 
of  the  country.  She  is  learning  the  cus- 
toms. She  will  go  to  Brazil  completely 
equipped  to  step  into  this  position  and 
do  for  this  country  an  outstanding  job 
in  representing  us  and  bringing  our  two 
countries  closer  together. 

Life  presents  many  peculiar  and  dif- 
ficult to  understand  situations,  and,  cer- 
tainly, when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  were  leaders  in  the  fight 
against  the  late  Senator  McCarthy,  en- 
gage in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  same 
tactics  they  accused  Senator  McCarthy 
of  using,  we  find  a  most  incongruous 
picture. 

I  hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  its  next  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Luce,  will  conduct  questioning  as  to  her 
ability,  and  not  as  to  her  activities  as  a 
politician,  for  if  she  is  to  be  judged  by 
political  remarks,  then  all  of  us  in  poli- 
tics are  open  to  criticism,  because  none 
of  us  has  been  pure  in  our  references  to 
opt>osition  p>arties  or  candidates  during 
periods  of  election. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


LEGISLATION  IN  THE  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT FIELD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Kennedy  labor  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  committee  and  the 
majority  report  and  minority  views  filed. 
It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  consider  this 
bill.  S.  1555.  on  its  merits  as  a  reform 
measure  in  the  labor-management  field. 

The  weaknesses  and  inadequacies  of 
this  bill  are  apparent  to  the  public,  have 
long  been  apparent  to  colleagues  who 
recognize  the  need  for  truly  effective  leg- 
islation, and  now  are  evidently  apparent 
to  its  own  proponents.  This  revelation 
came  about  as  the  majority  faction  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee decided  the  no-man's  land  provi- 
sion did  not  meet  their  own  requirements, 
and  they  proposed  striking  that  provi- 
sion from  the  bill.  Sponsors  were  will- 
ing even  to  report  a  bill  with  a  void  in 
this  area,  with  the  agreement  they  would 
accept  without  reservation  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  12-man  labor  commit- 
tee panel  of  experts  if  this  recommenda- 
tion were  made  unanimously. 

Just  yesterday  in  executive  session  it 
was  decided  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  no-man's  land,  which  would  require 
each  State  to  set  up  subservient  arms  of 
the  NLRB  which  would  take  their  in- 
structions from  Washington,  really  did 
not  solve  the  problem.  But,  rather,  it 
would  nearly  double  the  present  2-year 
lag  in  processing  cases  before  the  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board.  When  we 
consider  the  turmoil  caused  in  a  busi- 
ness ^hich  has  a  case  before  the  Board, 
this  provision  is  certain  to  increase  the 
nimiber  of  business  failures,  and  hence 
increase  the  unemployment  rolls. 

In  view  of  this,  the  committee  agreed 
they  would  be  willing  to  strike  this  no- 
man's  land  provision  should  the  panel 
of  experts  be  able  to  offer  any  kind  of 
an  acceptable  substitute  next  week.  In 
such  a  rush  were  they  to  report  some 
kind  of  labor  bill,  regardless  of  its  effec- 
tiveness, that  they  were  willing  to  report 
a  bill  void  in  this  important  respect  in 
the  hope  that  the  panel  later  would 
magically  produce  the  wanted  solution. 

We  of  the  minority  have  watched  the 
evolution  of  this  bill,  and  this  is  just 
one  more  example  of  the  slipshod  legisla- 
tive technique  and  shoddy  draftsman- 
ship which  characterize  this  bill. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  how  the 
public  feels  about  this  bill,  here  is  an 
excerpt  from  an  editorial  in  the  High 
Bridge,  N.J.,  Gazette,  printed  on  March 
5  of  this  year : 

A  vote  for  the  Kennedy  bill  is  an  easy  out 
for  the  nervous  lawmaker  who.  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  m&y  prefer  not  to  Irritate  the 
labor  bosses,  and  whose  «>nstUuents  are  un- 
informed or  indifferent  oj  both.  He  can  then 
please  the  labor  baroas  and  pose  at  the 
same  time  as  a  chanu>lon  of  labor  union 
reform.  On  the  othey  hand,  the  conscien- 
tious Congressman  w^jO  realizes  what  a  phony 
bill  this  Is  must  be  a  very  brave  man  to  vote 
against  it  when  there  Is  no  hint  of  support 
or  appreciation  from  the  homefolks.  Useful 
as  this  bill  could  be  to  the  union  hierarchy — 
whose  "fat  cats"  will  bring  every  pressure  to 
bear  for  its  passage — it  is  a  disservice  to  the 
rank  and  file  union  member  and  an  insult 
to  the  public  at  large. 

On  previous  occasions  the  gimmicks 
of  this  bill  have  been  cited.  These  gim- 
micks are  intended  to  give  the  bill  a 
facade  of  effectiveness,  an  appearance  of 
dealing  with  abuses  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field,  and  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  union  members  the  rightful 
control  of  their  organizations.  But  the 
bill  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  has  been 
shown  time  and  again,  because  of  the 
shallowness  and  deceptiveness  of  its 
language. 

To  legislate  effectively  a  true  labor  re- 
form bill,  we  must  first  eliminate  these 
gimmicks  and  write  into  the  bill  provi- 
sions which  truly  give  the  union  member 
protection  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

This  is  only  one  step  toward  giving 
the  public  the  type  of  legislation  they 
demand. 

Second,  we  must  drop  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments  which  are  Irrelevant  to 
corruption  and  racketeering.  Amend- 
ments to  correct  these  abuses  are  the 
substance  of  a  bill  which  is  to  be  titled 
a  labor-reform  bill.  Revisions  in  other 
areas  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  ought 
rightly  to  be  left  to  the  12-man  panel 
of  labor  law  experts  appointed  by  the 
Labor  Committee  specifically  to  study 
this  problem. 

The  final  step  is  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  correct  six  glaring  loop- 
holes in  the  Kennedy  bill. 

They  are : 

First.  Impose  fiduciary  obligations, 
enforcible  by  union  members,  on  the 
officials  of  labor  unions. 


Second.  Impose  the  effective  sanctions 
of  denial  of  tax  immimity  and  of  access 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  and  so 
forth,  to  unions  which  violate  the  bill's 
provisions. 

Third.  Solve  the  problems  arising  out 
of  the  no-man's  land  by  permitting 
the  States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
those  classes  of  labor  cases  which  the 
Federal  Labor  Board  refuses  to  enter- 
tain. 

Fourth.  Limit  organizational  and  rec- 
ognition picketing  by  unions  which 
clearly  do  not  represent  a  majority  of 
the  employees  of  the  picketed  employer. 

Fifth.  Close  the  loopholes  in  the  pres- 
ent law  dealing  with  secondary  boycotts. 

Sixth.  Limit  effectively  political  ex- 
penditures and  contributions  by  labor 
unions. 

It  is  clear  that  what  is  needed,  and 
what  the  public  is  insistently  demanding, 
is  Federal  legislation  designed  both  to 
assure  some  minimum  measure  of  in- 
ternal union  democracy  and  effectively 
to  curb  corruption  and  racketeering 
which  the  McClellan  committee  re- 
vealed. 

It  now  becomes  our  task  to  piece  to- 
gether effective  legislation,  salvaging  a 
bill  rushed  to  the  Senate  in  a  state  of 
complete  unreadiness,  and  transfusing 
into  it  the  strength  and  fiber  which  its 
sponsors  adamantly  refused  to  accept. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  editorials  across 
the  Nation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

EorroKiAL    Comments    Prom    Lzading    Nxws- 

PAPCKS  CONCEKNIMC  LaBOB  REFORM   LSCISLA- 
TION 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican:  "There 
are  things  in  the  administration  bill  which 
are  stronger  than  any  Kznneot  has  yet  sug- 
gested and  which  are  needed  " 

Tulsa  Tribune:  "There  will  be  several 
labor-management  reform  bills  Introduced 
at  this  session.  The  first  of  these  is  already 
In.  It  is  Senator  Kennedy's  weak-kneed 
measure.  He  omitted  entirely  reference  to 
secondary  boycotts,  blackmail  picketing. 
Federal  Trade  ComnUsslon  regulation  of 
union  restraints  or  the  endowment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  power  to  investigate 
racketeering  cases. 

"President  Elsenhower's  program  does  not 
dodge  these  paramount  Issues.  He  proposes 
bluntly  to  'give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  power 
to  police  union  fund  accounting  and  require 
democratic  procedure  In  union  operation': 
to  'tighten  present  secondary  boycott  bans 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
coercion  of  employers  as  well  as  employees': 
to  'prohibit  picketing  to  give  a  union  bar- 
bainlng  rights  in  cases  where  employees 
have  Indicated  they  don't  want  a  union.' " 
Milwaukee  Journal:  "The  President's  20- 
polnt  program  is  remarkable  for  its  restraint. 
"But  Kennedy  needs  to  be  held  to  his 
pledge  that  a  second  measure  incorporating 
Taft-Hartley  changes  will  be  forthcoming. 
And  at  minimum,  this  bUl  should  Include 
the  Elsenhower  restrictions  on  picketing, 
secondary  boycotu.  and  broader  powers  to 
the  States." 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch:  "The  public  In- 
terest In  this  affair  is  an  effective  but  mod- 
erate and  nonpunltlve  labor  law  which  In- 
cludes reasonable  restraints  on  picketing 
and  secondary  boycotts  as  well  as  rules  for 
funds  reporting  and  union  democracy.    The 
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administration  bill  meets  that  requirement; 
the  Kennedy  bill  does  not." 

Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain:  "Instead  of  the 
provision  which  eetablishea  a  new  unfair 
labor  practice,  which  is  picketing  for  the 
purpose  of  'the  personal  profit  or  enrich- 
ment of  any  Individual  by  taking  or  obtain- 
ing any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  from 
such  employer  against  his  will  or  with  his 
consent,'  the  Bureau,  believes  that  it  Is  a 
much  broader  Issue  which  should  prohibit 
picketing  of  an  employer,  whose  employees 
do  not  wish  to  Join  a  union,  which  Is  com- 
monly disruptive  to  the  business  of  the  em- 
ployer, but  under  such  pressure  forces  the 
employer  to  give  In  and  sign  up  whether 
most  of  his  employees  want  to  or  not. 

"The  Bureau  contends  that  this  is  com- 
pulsion    by     a    minority,    or     by     complete 
strangers,  and  not  legitimate  collective  bar- 
gaining." 
Oakland  Tribune: 

"Secretary  Mitchell  has  no  objection  to 
the  two-package  approach,  as  long  as  one 
of  the  packages  contains  provisions  that  out- 
law secondary  boycotU  and  blackmail  picket- 
ing, and  that  there  Is  assurance  they  will  not 
be  sidetracked. 

"  'We  must  demand.'  he  declared,  'that 
despite  obstacles  put  In  the  way  by  special 
groups,  this  session  of  Congress  enact  the 
laws  that  America  needs. ' 

'It  is  not  an  lmpof.slble  demand.  In 
truth.  It  Is  sensible,  and  is  one  that  must  be 
met.  If  the  contemporary  Democratic 
leadership  for  any  reason  fails  or  refuses  to 
enact  such  laws,  then  the  American  public 
will  have  been  deprived  of  protection  that  it 
needs  and  which  a  big  portion  wants." 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

"The  administration  submitted  a  fairly 
comprehensive  bill  designed  to  protect  union 
members  from  abuse  by  Uielr  own  leadership 
and  to  protect  the  public  from  certain  union 
abuses.  It  is  a  much  stronger  bill  than  that 
offered  by  Democratic   Senator  Kennedy. 

"The  administration's  proposals  for  deal- 
ing with  abuses  such  as  secondary  boycotts 
and  blackmail  plcketlnR  are  necessary  not 
only  In  themselves.  Thty  are  also  necessary 
as  grim  reinlnders  to  Congress  and  the  people 
that  the  larger  problem  of  union  power  must 
be  tackled  at  Its  sources,  including  the 
unions'  immunity  from  laws  applied  to  all 
other  cltlaens." 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal: 
"His  (President  Elsenhower's]  new  labor 
bin  would  tighten  restraints,  for  example,  on 
secondary  boycotts  and  blackmail  picketing. 
"We  agree  with  SecreUry  of  Labor  Mitchell. 
These  are  cardinal  provisions. 

•Neither  is  in  the  labor-management  re- 
form bill  Introduced  January  20  by  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy." 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  "President  Elsen- 
nowers  proposals  for  new  labor  legislation 
are  moderate,  constructive  and  not  of  a  puni- 
tive nature.  His  program  is  mainly  intended 
to  protect  honest  unionism  and  the  public 
against  corruption  and  racketeering.  He 
»lso  proposes  reasonable  regulation  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts  and  so-called  blackball 
picketing." 
WUmlngtonNews: 

"On  the  whole,  however,  the  proposals  [the 
administration's)  should  have  considerable 
^PP**1  to  both  labor  and  management. 

•This  is  true  because  the  President  has 
addressed  himself  primarily  to  correcting 
evils  and  improper  praclices  that  should  be 
ended  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  Em- 
ployers have  much  to  gain  if  they  can  deal 
With  honest  unions  and  honest  labor  lead- 
ers—and the  unions  themselves,  officials  and 
members  both,  have  much  to  gain  from  the 
house-cleaning  that  these  reforms  would 
bring  about. 

•To  our  mind,  the  President  should  be 
Riven  credit  for  addressing  himself  to  the 
main  problem  confronting  the  Congress  now 
and  coming  forward   with  a  program   that 


would  have  a  chance  of  enactment.  Cer- 
tainly it  would,  if  enacted,  go  a  long  way  to 
'assure  the  American  public  that  true,  re- 
sponsible collective  bargaining  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  full  protection  to  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  workers,  and  adequate  guaran- 
tees of  the  public  Interest.'  " 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star: 

"Yet  as  the  administration's  labor  program 
emphasizes,  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done. 
Particularly  has  Secretary  Mitchell  empha- 
sized the  practices  of  the  secondary  boycott 
and  organizational  picketing. 

"The  administration's  one-package  labor 
proposal  is  a  comprehensive  plan  that  would 
give  the  Nrtlon  the  fair  and  workable  labor 
code  it  has  never  had. 

"Secretary  Mitchell  has  given  no  ground  In 
his  dem&nd  for  tight  regulation  of  secondary 
boycotts  and  organizational  picketing  •  •  •. 
We  see  nothing  punitive  in  the  amendments 
but,  rather,  they  recognize  the  obligations  of 
any  segment  of  the  economy,  be  it  labor, 
business  or  what  have  you. 

"But  we  detect  a  growing  demand  for  pub- 
lic protection.  It  will  have  to  come  eventu- 
ally. Those  who  ignore  the  public  Interest 
now.  win  ha'-e  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  failure." 

San  Francisco  Examiner: 

"Of  the  two,  the  administration  bill  is 
preferable. 

"The  administration  bUl  thus  deals  with 
abuses  disclosed  by  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee's investigation  of  labor  racketeering. 

"In  addition,  it  seeks  to  improve  the  legal 
processes  for  preventing  or  adjusting  labor 
disputes. 

"It  would  do  all  that  the  Kennedy  bill 
purports  to  do,  and  some  things  besides 
which  the  Kennedy  bUl  omits. 

"In  our  opinion,  the  administration  bill 
is  an  earnest  effort  to  protect  the  interests 
of  labor,  management,  and  the  public.  If  It 
has  flaws,  let  them  be  developed  in  honest 
debate." 

Hartford  Courant:  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Elsenhower  20-ltem  program  is  more 
comprehensive  than  that  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kennedy." 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise:  "When  one 
considers  the  vast  and  growing  power  of 
labor  unions  and  the  dagger  which  that 
power  holds  at  the  economic  heart  of  the 
Nation  when  unscrupulous  men  are  In  con- 
trol, he  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
program  Is  moderate  and  full  reasonable. 

"With  dangerous  characters  like  James  R. 
Hoffa  on  the  loose,  one  wonders  why  the 
Chief  Executive's  proposals  were  not  even 
stronger." 

Portland  Oregonlan:  "An  amendment  (In 
the  administration  blU)  to  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  would  protect  employers 
and  employees  not  directly  Involved  In  a 
labor  dispute.  But  It  would  clarify  the  right 
of  a  union  to  picket  farmed  out  work  of 
struck  employers  and  permit  secondary  pick- 
eting of  employees  engaged  in  work  at  a 
common  construction  site  with  the  primary 
employer,  under  certain  circumstances. 

"A  second  proposal  *  •  •  is  to  prohibit 
picketing  for  organizational  purposes  of  an 
employer  who  has  recognized  another  union 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  where  a  repre- 
sentation election  has  been  held  within  the 
past  12  months,  or  where  'It  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  a  sufficient  showing 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  employees.' 

"The  use  of  pickets  for  the  purposes  of 
union  organization  where  no  legitimate  labor 
dispute  exists  cannot  be  Justified.  Similarly, 
the  extension  of  secondary  activities  agalnsst 
employers  and  their  workers  should  be  clear- 
ly banned  and  the  present  evastlon  of  the 
law  eliminated." 

Plalnfleld  (N.J.)  Courier -News :  "The  Ken- 
nedy bills  skip  over  the  matter  of  union 
secondary  boycotts  against  third-party  em- 
ployers   as    well    as    prohibiting    picketing 
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where  employees  have  indicated  th^  do  not 
want  a  union. 

"Democrat*  and  Republicans  agree  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  by 'Congress  In 
an  attempt  to  take  the  rackets  out  of  the 
unions. 

"The  President's  message  was  designed  to 
curb  such  abuse. 

"When,  and  if.  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  are  faced  with  a  decision  on  the 
questions  of  secondary  boycotts  and  picket- 
ing to  force  union  affiliation  they  should 
keep  one  thing  in  mind.  Some  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress  may  owe  their  election 
In  part  to  union  support,  but  they  were 
elected  to  represent  all  of  the  people." 

Springfield  (Ohio)  News:  "Mr.  EUenhower 
has  presented  a  pyackage  that  Includes  other 
needed  changes  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Most  of  these  jM-opoeals  should  be  enacted, 
too. 

"Most  Important  among  them  are  pro- 
visions to  outlaw  organizational  picketing 
and  secondary  boycotts,  and  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  long-term  contracts  that  do  not 
carry  reopening  clauses.  Amendments  want- 
ed by  labor  and  recognized  as  faU-  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  have  to  do  with 
the  non-Cc«rununlst  oath  and  eligibility  of 
strikers  to  vote  In  representation  elections  ' 

East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review:  "The  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  If  adopted  outright, 
would  take  unionism  off  the  defensive  in 
the  United  States  and  give  It  the  status 
its  most  farslghted  leaders  have  sought  for 
It — the  status  it  can  never  enjoy  as  long 
as  some  elements  in  unionism  are  admittedly 
and  brazenly  dishonest  and  corrupt." 

Rockford  RegUter-RepubUc :  "Labor-re- 
form proposals  submitted  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  Congress  Wednesday  are  much  more 
complete  and  would  be  far  more  effective 
than  the  piecemeal  bUl  thrown  Into  the 
hopper  last  week  by  Senator  John  Kennedy. 
the  Massachusetts  Democratic  presidential  ■ 
hopeful. 

"The  real  objective  of  the  President's  labor 
proposals  is  to  put  a  halt  to  improper  prac- 
tices without  Imposing  arbitrary  restrictions 
or  ptmiUve  measures  on  leglUmate  activities 
of  honest  labor  and  management  officials. 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  broad  program  gets  to  the 
core  of  many  of  the  Illegal  and  strong-arm 
pracUces  of  unscrupulous  labor  leaders. 

"Mr.  Elsenhower  Includes  some  of  labor's 
requests  In  his  proposals. 

"In  the  main,  adoption  of  the  President's 
recommendations  would  be  a  long  step  to- 
ward ending  the  abuses  of  power  and  the 
Improper  practices  which  the  public  demands 
be  outlawed."  V. 

Philadelphia  Inquirers  "Sincere  friends  of 
labor.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  have 
spoken  out  strongly  against  both  secondary 
boycotts  and  blackmail  pickeUng.  We  be-  ' 
lieve  Senator  Kennedy,  In  Wednesday's  com- 
mittee session,  offered  no  valuable  reasons 
why  his  bill  should  not  cover  this  ground. 

"Reform  legislation  should  avoid  any  un- 
due restrictions  upon  labor  and  Its  essential 
rights.  But  the  need  for  real,  permanent 
reforms  should  not  be  shrugged  aside.  The 
administration  labor  bill  faces  up  squarely 
to  the  task  of  dealing  with  blackmail  picket- 
ing and  secondary  boycotts.  The  Kennedy 
bill  does  not."  , 

Rock  Island  Argus:  "The  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration's labor  bill  is  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  thft  Kennedy  bill,  formerly 
known  as  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

"It  goes  further  in  cracking  down  on  union 
corruption.  It  sets  up  no  new  restrictions 
on  management  In  regard  to  spending  for 
employee  relations.  Its  provisions  regarding 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  more  reaUstlc. 

"It  would  Impose  tighter  restrictions  on 
secondary  boycotts — an  issue  that  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  completely  overlooks — and  bar  or- 
ganizational picketing  where  employers  have 
rejected  a  union." 
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Wllkw-Barre  Record:  "Eisenhower  pre- 
sents his  program  as  a  complete  approach  to 
curbing  labor-management  abuses,  Includ- 
ing plcketlng-boycott  provisions." 

Pittsburgh  Po6t-aazette:  "But  there  are 
Important  dissimilarities.  The  administra- 
tion bill  provides  stlffer  penalties.  Under  It, 
for  exanrple.  employers  and  unions  who  vio- 
late its  terms  can  lose  access  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  a  recalcitrant 
union  can  lose  Its  privilege  of  tax  exemption. 
The  administration  bill,  unlike  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's, would  considerably  strengthen  the 
curb  on  secondary  boycotts — on  those  activi- 
ties whereby  a  union  in  conflict  with  one 
employer  puts  the  pressiire  on  other  em- 
ployers who  do  business  with  him.  And  the 
administration  bill  would  deal  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  Senator  Kennedy's  with  so- 
called  blaclcmail  picketing — as,  for  example, 
when  a  union  tries  to  force  an  employer  to 
recognize  it  as  bargaining  agent  although 
another  union  already  holdfi  that  right  law- 
fully. Senator  Kennedy  would  ban  such 
picketing  only  where  the  object  is  to  extort 
money  from  the  employer." 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era:  "Both  deal  with 
racketeering  labor  leaders;  the  Jimmy  HofTas, 
Dave  Becks,  and  Johnny  Dios.  The  Kennedy 
bill,  for  all  practical  purposes,  stops  there. 
The  Elsenhower  measure  goes  further.  It 
would  deal  with  such  matters  as  secondary 
boycotts,  blackmail  picketing,  etc. 

"On  this  point.  Senator  Kennedy  says 
•broad  Taft-Hartley  revisions  •  •  •  should 
definitely  be  considered  by  the  Congress  this 
■  year,  and  I  can  definitely  assure  the  Senate 
that  a  second  labor  bill  will  be  reported  to 
the  floor  this  year.' 

"Well,  if  the  Senator  really   means   that, 
.  why  not  have  him  accept  the  President's  pro- 
posal, merge  them  with  his  own  and  enact 
them?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion measure  is  remarkable  for  Its  restraints." 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald:  "To  the 
extent  that  It  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  ob- 
noxious union  practices  and  would  focus 
publicity  and  governmental  scrutiny  on  rec- 
ords. President  Elsenhower's  labor  reform 
bill  demands  the  attention  and  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

"Because  it  demands  amendment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  to  Impose  tighter  curbs  on 
secondary  boycotts  and  outlawing  coercive 
picketing,  the  administration  measure  would 
provide  the  l>est  answer  so  far  to  the  unethi- 
cal practices  of  some  labor  unions. 

"We  can  see  no  Justice  in  continuing  a 
practice  which  permits  picketing  to  compel 
an  employer  to  give  union  bargaining  rights 
In  cases  where  employees  have  indicated  they 
don't  want  a  union — that's  un-American." 

BurUngton  (Vt.)  Free  Press:  "Senator  Ken- 
nedy, of  Massachusetts,  has  dropped  the  pale 
Kennedy-Ives  labor  bill  In  the  hopper  again, 
with  a  few  changes. 

"Kennedy  leaves  out  two  vital  measures 
which  the  Eisenhower  administration  con- 
siders vital  to  labor  reform.  It  does  not  out- 
law the  secondary  boycott  and  blackmail 
picketing. 

"Kennedy  defends  his  weak  bill  by  saying 
It  deals  with  racketeering  only,  using  provi- 
sions on  which  everyone  can  agree,  and  leaves 
•problems  of  collective  bargaining  and  eco- 
nomic power'  for  separate  consideration." 

St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat: 

"Of  the  two  labor  law  proposals  now  before 
Congress,  that  of  President  Eisenhower  is 
manifestly  better  for  the  Nation's  welfare. 

"Mr.  Elsenliower's  plan  Includes  virtually 
all  the  corrections  envisaged  by  Senator 
Kennedy's  bill  against  internal  union  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  and  racketeering.  And  It 
goes  much  further. 

"The  Ike  measure  also  would  prohibit  sec- 
ondary boycotts  and  outlaw  blackmail  pick- 
eting designed  to  force  an  employer  to  deal 
with  a  union  representing  a  minority  of  his 
employees— or  perhaps  no  employees  at  all. 


♦"The  secondary  boycott  should  have  been 
barred  years  ago. 

•The  Elsenhower  proposals  are  far  from 
harsh  to  labor,  much  less  rigid  than  demands 
made  by  some  of  the  more  conservative 
members  of  his  party. 

"Should  any  labor  measure  by  adopted  by 
this  Congress,  in  event  of  ^  radical  upset  in 
present  outlook,  it  certainly  should  be  the 
President's  bill.  The  Kennedy  plan  would 
be  the  mildest  of  palliatives,  more  a  pander- 
ing to  labor  than  a  reform  to  labor  law.** 

Rockford  Register-Republican: 

"This  form  of  coercive,  or  racket,  picketing 
has  been  used  to  force  owners  of  numerous 
small  biislnesses  to  sign  contracts  with 
unions  when  employees  showed  an  Interest 
In  being  represented  by  the  unions;  in  some 
cases,  employers  who  refused  to  be  intlra.ited 
have  been  subjected  to  violence.  i 

"Secretary  Mitchell  spoke  for  the  admin- 
istration in  calling  for  an  effective  labor  law 
this  year.  Without  curbs  on  secondary 
boycotts  and  coercive  picketing,  a  labor  bill 
would  not  get  to  the  core  of  the  problem. 
It  would  be  only  half  a  loaf." 

Dallas  News: 

"The  Kennedy  bill  contains  more  white- 
wash than  cure. 

"Recommendations  in  the  President's 
labor  message  to  Congress  go  much  further. 
In  addition  to  requiring  union  funds  to  be 
properly  recorded  and  publicized  as  the 
Kennedy  bill  would  do,  the  administration 
would  restrain  blackmail  picketing  and 
tighten  down  on  the  secondary  boycott. 

"The  worst  result  might  be  that  enact- 
ment of  the'Kennedy  measure  might  deceive 
the  public  into  thinking  that  labor  abuses 
had  been  ended  and  that  the  issue  could 
safely  be  forgotten.  The  big  need  is  to 
arouse  voters  to  demand  a  racket  curb  with 
teeth." 

Lima  (Ohio)  News: 

"Both  have  something  to  say  on  shake- 
down and  coercive  picketing. 

"But  here  it  seems  probable  the  adminis- 
tration measure  will  be  stricter  and  more 
specific.  Also  tfi&t '  it  will  supply  much- 
needed  definitions  and  prohibitions  on  sec- 
ondary boycotts." 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times: 

"The  Kennedy  bill,  however.  attU  lacks 
teeth. 

"Witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  on  the  Kennedy 
bill  have  voiced  two  major  objections.  Its 
provisions  do  not  adequately  protect  the 
right  of  individual  union  members  to  have 
a  say  in  union  affairs,  which  hints  that  It 
still  won't  hit  such  targets  as  the  Teamster's 
Hoffa,  and  it  does  not  stop  practices  which 
have  enabled  corrupt  union  leaders  to  get 
and  retain  their  positions  of  dominance — 
organizational  picketing  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts. 

"At  this  point,  the  Kennedy  bill  seems 
premature  and  at  best  only  a  start,  not  the 
finished  product,  toward  the  labor  reforms 
which  the  findings  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee have  made  urgent." 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer:  "But  when 
xmion  processes,  such  as  picketing  and  Juris- 
dictional boycotts,  are  used  to  throttle  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  are  not  involved  in 
existing  labor  disputes,  certainly  unions  are 
going  too  far." 

Columbus  Dispatch :  "If  the  final  choice  is 
between  the  administration  and  the  Kennedy 
measures — and  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
case — the  administration  proposal  is  much 
more  specific  and  much  fairer  to  the  public 
at  large." 

Utlca  Observer-Dispatch: 

"Monitor  Smith  compared  the  Kennedy 
bill  to  a  teapot  with  a  hole  in  it.  It  looks 
attractive  but  it  won't  work. 

"He  said  he  found  rank  and  file  teamsters 
agreed  with  him  that  the  Democratic  bill 
fails  to  take  care  of  the  question  of  reprisals 
and  it  permits  corrupt  labor  union  leaders  to 


use  the  most  effective  weapon  they  have 
for  corruption  and  coercion  •  •  •,  the  recog- 
nition of  organizational  picket  lines." 

Hudson  (Mass.)  Sun  (under  byline  of  Col- 
umnist Ralph  Robey):  "The  administration 
bill  Is  both  a  better  and  a  stronger  measure. 
In  general  it  also  prohibits  wrongdoing 
within  xinions.  but  it  goes  farther.  It  also 
provides  controls  over  secondary  boycotts  and 
coercive  picketing." 

San  Diego  Union: 

"If  we  are  to  have  labor  legislation  worthy 
of  the  name,  the  rights  of  the  worker  must 
be  protected.  He  cannot  be  permitted  to  be 
used  as  an  Instrument  for  entrenching  and 
expanding  the  power  of  a  corrupt  labor  boss. 
The  secondary  boycott  and  blackmail  picket- 
ing can  be  used  to  force  the  worker  to  be  an 
unwilling  accessory  to  extortion. 

"The  Eisenhower  administration  has 
shaped  its  lalx>r  bill  to  meet  these  evils.  But 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  Ignored  them  in  his  pro- 
posed legislation.  Senator  Kennedy's  thesis 
Is  that  a  bill  protecting  union  democracy 
and  touching  on  procedural  reforms  within 
the  unions  is  enough. 

"But  corruption  is  much  more  than  an 
internal  affair.  It  affects  the  national  in- 
terest. It  will  do  no  good  to  disclose  the 
symptoms  of  corruption  without  striking 
against  the  basic  causes  of  it.  Secondary 
boycotts  and  blackmail  picketing  have  been 
identified  as  causes. 

"If  that  is  so,  they  should  be  eradicated. 
Organized  labor  has  a  responsibility  In  this, 
too,  and  must  give  its  best  consideration  to 
the  proposed  legislation." 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner:  "President 
Eisenhower  demands  a  ban  on  blackmail 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts  in  any 
labor  legislation  Congress  passes.  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  Is  backing  him 
up  in  these  demands.  They  have  a  tough 
fight  on  their  hands  but  they  deserve  to 
succeed." 

San  Diego  Tribune: 

"The  two  proposals  show  their  major  dif- 
ferences when  It  comes  to  outside  refonns. 

"The  administration  bill  Is  much  broader 
•In  this  respect.  It  conUlns  provisions 
against  secondary  boycotts  and  blackmail 
picketing. 

"The  Kennedy  bill  does  not  touch  these 
problems.  The  Senator  mainUlns  that 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — the 
place  to  get  at  such  matters  as  picketing 
and  boycotts— ought  to  be  placed  In  a  sepa- 
rate labor  reform  bill. 

"But  these  are  the  very  abuses  about  which 
the  public  has  been  aroused  by  disclosures 
of  the  McClellan  committee. 

"Do-nothing  or  half  measures  simply  won't 
do  in  1859. " 

Pensacola  Journal: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  a  second  labor 
bill  never  got  through  the  last  session  and 
Secreury  Mitchell,  therefore,  la  wise  in  urg- 
ing that  the  pressure  be  kept  on  the  Demo- 
crats not  to  forget  the  whole  package. 

"The  public  is  fed  up  with  many  of  labor's 
practices  and  the  DemocraU  will  lose  rather 
than  gain  support  if  they  fall  this  time  to 
put  through  adequate  controlling  legislation, 
especially  as  they  have  plenty  of  votes  to 
do  so." 

Peoria  Journal  Star: 

"The  milksop  Kennedy-Ervin  labor  bill 
sailed  through  the  Senate  labor  subcom- 
mittee yesterday  without  the  prohibitions  of 
blackmail  picketing  and  secondary  boycotts 
which  are  necessary  to  any  effective  labor  leg- 
islation. 

"It  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
nor  win  it  be  of  any  effect  in  curbing  Ut>or 
abuses,  unless  the  amendments  voted  down 
by  the  subcommittee  are  added  to  the  bill 
before  It  receives  final  Senate  action." 

Knoxvllle  Journal: 

"As  has  been  pointed  out  here,  even  when 
finally  enacted  the  Kennedy  bill  will  achieve 
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nothing  so  (ar  M  the  public  Is  concerned. 
The  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  country 
as  one  which  Is  supposed  to  protect  the 
money  of  the  union  member  as  well  as  other 
rights  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"The  worst  thing  about  it — and  undoubt- 
edly this  represented  Kennedy's  real  purpose 
in  offering  It — is  that  Its  enactment  will 
effectively  block  all  attempts  to  pass  a  bill 
which  would  really  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  country  In  respect  to  placing  a  curb 

o'  some  kind  on  union  bosses'  power.  The 
majority  in  Congress  will  take  the  position 
that  a  reform  bill  has  already  been  placed 
on  the  books  and  no  additional  legislation 
Is  therefore  needed." 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press: 

"Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  has 
long  been  on  record  against  any  legislation 
which  could  be  described  as  punitive  toward 
labor.  His  record  with  reputable  labor 
leaders  has  been  a  good  one. 

"Under  the  circumstances.  It  might  be 
reasoned  that  when  the  Secretary  speaks  of 
the  type  of  legislation  needed  to  correct  lat>or 
abuses  that  labor  leaders  might  be  Inclined 
to  side  with  them  convinced  that  be  reaUy 
has  their  interests  at  heart. 

"Mitchell  is  convinced  that  the  Congress 
must  act  into  law  the  most  Just  proposals 
now  being  considered  and  he  further  con- 
siders the  administration  bill  as  the  best 
that  has  been  offered . 

"He  has  told  the  Congress  that  Senators 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  John  F.  Keni«kdy  have 
the  votes  to  do  as  they  wish.  No  half  mea- 
sures will  suffice.  Despite  obstacles  which 
will  be  posed  by  special  Interests,  it  is  up 
to  Congress  to  pass  the  tyiie  of  legislation 
that  America  needs." 

Greenville  (S.C.)  News: 

"The  administration's  offer  to  accept  a 
two  package  labor  bill  this  year  puts  Con- 
gress right  where  It  belongs — on  the  spot. 

"Until  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  made 
the  offer,  there  seemed  a  good  chance  that 
Congress  would  put  on  a  repeat  performance 
of  last  year's  fiasco  when  no  labor  bill  at 
all  was  passed.  As  a  result,  even  the  hood- 
lums Infesting  the  union  business  escaped 
punishment. 

"This  year  Senator  Kennedy  haa  an- 
nounced he  will  offer  again  his  mild  bill 


The  story  points  up  the  core  of  the  issue 
Involved  In  labor  reform  legUlaUon  now 
pending  before  Congress.  Many  labor  bosses. 
In  the  name  of  doing  a  good  turn,  force 
"help"  upon  a  person  who  didn't  ask  for  help 
and  compel  him  to  do  something  he  didn't 
want  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

Free  workers  have  every  right  to  organize 
voluntarUy.  But  no  one  has  the  right  to 
force  them  to  organize  involuntarily. 

While  the  issue  is  clouded  in  many  thou- 
sands of  words,  basically  it  is  a  q-  jtion  of 
free  voluntary  unionism  versus  slave  invol- 
untary unionism. 

The  D'.mocratic-sponsored  Kennedy  bill 
(S.  605)  confines  its  reforms  principally  to 
better  measures  for  putting  certain  crooked 
labor  bosses  in  Jail.  It  would,  however, 
leave  the  door  wide  open  for  continued  coer- 
cion in  the  name  of  labor.  It  would,  in  ef- 
fect, permit  the  Boy  Scout  to  qualify  for  his 
good  turn  by  dragging  the  old  lady  across  the 
street  by  her  gray  hair  if  she  refused  to  come 
along  nicely. 

The  administration-backed  Goldwater  bill 
(S.  748)  also  provides  for  better  methods  of 
putting  the  crooks  in  Jail,  and  it  does  a  more 
thorough  Job  in  this  respect  than  the  Ken- 
nedy measure.  But  on  the  matter  of  coer- 
cion, it  provides  that  the  wishes  of  the  old 
lady  be  taken,  into  consideration  before  any 
good  turn  Is  chalked  up  for  the  day. 

Every  evil,  every  form  of  labor  corruption 
that  has  l>een  brought  to  light  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  may  be  traced  to  the 
source  of  Involuntary  unionism.  Whether 
they  Involved  payoffs  for  insurance,  misman- 
agement of  i>ension  funds,  bribery  for  soft 
contracts,  shakedowns  of  legitimate  business 
for  protection,  stealing  in  the  form  of  loans 
that  are  never  repaid,  or  any  other  form  of 
corruption,  in  every  case  it  was  the  result  of 
machinations  of  union  bosses  individually. 
In  no  instance  did  labor  itself — that  is  the 
union  members — vote  to  permit  these  crimes 
In  their  name. 

The  reason  is  simple — their  union  member- 
ship had  little  meaning  and  therefore  it  en- 
gendered little  responsibility.  Many  mem- 
bers never  Joined,  they  were  signed  up  when 
they  applied  for  work.  They  had  about  as 
much  say-so  about  it  as  about  their  with- 
holding tax.    Often  they  had  less,  for  Gov- 


It  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  carrying  thr^  ernment  elections  guarantee  the  right  to  vote 
stamp  of  approval  of  both  the  'AFL-CIQ.4t2d  whether  your  dues  are  paid  or  not.  and  they 
the  NAM.  It  is  aimed  only  at  the  h<jSllgans  *""•  ***^**  ™°"  fWquently  than  some  union 
like  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  Johnny  Dlo  and  the      •'•ctlons 


union  treasury  robbers  like  Dave  Beck  who 
have  disgraced  the  union  movement. 

"But  Secretary  Mitchell  and  several  Ben- 
ate  and  House  Members  promise  not  to  rest 
on  that.  They  will  also  back  leglslaUon 
aimed  at  curing  other  ills  flowing  from  the 
abuse  of  union  power." 
Akron  Beacon -Journal: 

"  'Whatever  the  packaging.  It's  the  product 
that  counts.' 

"With  these  words  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  made  it  clear  that  the 
administration  wont  argue  as  to  whether 
Congress  writes  labor  legislation  in  one  bill 
or  in  two. 

"  ThU  puts  responsibility  squarely  on  the 
Democratic  leadership.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  faUing  to  pass  antlracket  legisla- 
tion, which  Is  supposedly  favored  by  almost 
everyone  but  which  got  shtmted  aside  at  the 
last  session." 

I  From  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  Mar.  27. 
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Free  Union  Membeks  FaoM  Bondaos 

There's  an  old  Joke  about  the  Boy  Scout 

who  was  asked  by  his  Scoutmaster,  "What  did 

you  do  as  your  good  turn  today?" 

"I  helped  an  old  lady  acroas  the  street." 
replied  the  lad. 
|]Qood  for  you,"  said  the  Scoutmaster. 
Yeah."  said  the  boy,    "I  had  a  hard  tim* 
doing  It,  too.    Tou  see,  she  dldnt  want  to 
cross  the  streeU** 


A -case  this  week  In  Miami,  Fla.,  Involving 
the  Teamsters,  Jimmy  Hoffa's  notorious 
racket,  is  an  example.  The  union  bosses 
sought  to  bring  pressure  on  an  employer  by 
exploiting  racial  tension — the  workers  them- 
selves didn't  even  know  what  was  going  on. 
Had  the  workers  wanted  to  Joint  the  Team- 
sters, they  could  have  done  so  very  easily,  and 
they  could  strike  if  necessary  for  concessions 
from  employers.  But  that  Isn't  the  way  such 
unions  are  run.  The  union  boas  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  employer — the  workers  are 
Just  pawns.  If  the  employer  yields,  the  men 
don't  Join,  they  are  signed  up  whether  they 
want  to  or  not,  or  flred,  and  the  union  begins 
extracting  tribute.  Those  who  protest  are 
advised  to  make  sure  their  accident  Insiu'- 
ance  is  paid  up. 

Other  unions  which  wear  the  mantle  of 
respectability  are  Just  as  guilty.  When  loop- 
holes in  the  law  permit  the  bosses  to  enjoy 
a  guaranteed  dues-paying  memt>ership,  there 
is  no  incentive  for  responsibility  to  thr  mem- 
bers. After  all— they  can't  get  dlsgtisted  and 
quit,  not  If  they  want  to  eat. 

The  way  to  have  responsible  unions  is  to 
make  them  responsible — to  their  own  mem- 
bers, by  emancipating  these  members  from 
all  forms  of  compulsion.  The  union  bosses 
are  spending  millions  to  defeat  legislation 
that  would  free  their  own  members  from 
bondage. 

Let  every  proYlslon  of  the  opposing  labor 
reform  bills  be  examined  Inf  the  light  of 
whether   It  will   Increase  the   Influence  (tf 


union  memben  or  luUoa  bo«et.  And  let'e 
have  the  courage  to  reeolve  evecy  0M»  In  favor 
of  union  members. 

[From  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Tlmee.  Apr.  5, 
1958]  « 

MAJoarrr  Paxtt 

The  "majority  party"  in  the  United  SUtes 
today  is  Walter  Reuther's  COPE— organized 
labor's  Committee  on  Political  Education. 

That  was  the  flat  statement  of  VS.  Sena- 
tor Kaxl  E.  Mundt  Republican  of  South 
Dakota,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Executives 
Club  of  the  Palm  Beaches  here  last  week. 
In  support  of  his  contention  he  declared 
that  COPE  has  more  poUtlcal  workers,  more 
publications,  and  more  campaign  funds  than 
the  other  parties  combined.  And  more 
Members  of  Congress,  he  s^d,  are  beholden 
to  COPE  than  to  either  the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans. 

Assuming  that  this  Is  true— and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it — whither  are  we  head- 
ing? 

The  present  direction,  at  least.  Is  obviously 
toward  the  Socialist-Labor  government  about 
Which  Donald  R.  Richberg  warns  in  his  book 
on  the  labor  union  monopoly.  If  such  an 
economic  dictatorship  is  achieved,  the  end 
is  in  sight  for  tiie  constitutional  government 
and  constitutional  liberties  which  made 
America  a  great  Nation. 

Already  millions  of  working  people  are  liv- 
ing under  a  form  of  dictatorship.  Imposed  on 
them  by  a  handful  of  labor  bosses  who  even 
now  are  working  hard  to  tighten  their  grip 
on  their  subjects.  Their  immediate  objec- 
tive toward  that  ^nd  is  passage  of  what  pur- 
ports to  t>e  a  labor  reform  bill  now  before 
the  U.S.  Senate— the  so-called  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill. 

Senator  Mundt  termed  this  a  •'namby- 
pamby"  piece  of  legislation  which  has  not  a 
single  effective  paragraph  in  it.  Ostensibly 
designed  to  protect  the  righto  of  the  individ- 
ual worker  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
public,  it  lacks  the  basic  elemento  needed  to 
accomplish  either  objective. 

Most  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  bill  are  ita 
failure  to  deal  with  the  two  worst  racketeer- 
ing abuses  disclosed  by  the  McClallan  com- 
mittee hearings — secondary  boycotte  and 
blackmail  picketing.  It  gives  the  member- 
ship no  control  over  strikes,  provides  no  fidu- 
ciary relationship  between  dues-paying 
members  and  their  fund-handling  officials, 
and  Ignores  the  practice  of  compulsory  levies 
for  political  purposes. 

It  does  carry  a  requirement  for  an  honest, 
secret  ballot  In  electing  imlon  offloers,  but 
makes  no  {Ht>vlsion  for  an  honest  count  of 
the  ballots.  Neither  does  It  guarantee  \mion 
members  freedom  of  speech  on  union  mat- 
ters, equal  protection  of  union  rules,  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial  for  alleged  infraction  of 
iinion  rules,  nor  the  right  to  appeal  an  ad- 
verse decision. 

It  should  surprise  no  one,  then,  that  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
union  bosses.  And  Senator  MtTNor,  among 
others,  sees  in  this  fact  the  meastu^  of  the 
bill's  value  as  a  labor  reform  meastu-e. 
The  big  union  bosses,  need  some  Innocuous 
piece  of  legislation  which  they  can  sell  as  a 
cure  for  the  evils  disclosed  by  the  McClellan 
committee  to  a  public  which  was  aroused, 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  demanding  an 
effective  remedy. 

Sad  to  say,  even  the  Florida  delegation  In 
Washington  has  shown  a  tendency  to  go 
along  with  this  legislative  farce.  When  the 
prototype  of  the  present  bill  went  through 
the  congressional  mill  last  year — the 
Keimedy-Ives  bUl — only  Representatives 
HcxLONc,  Halky.  and  Cramb  voted  against 
it.  Voting  in  favor  were  Senators  Oborgk 
Smathxrs  and  Spbbsako  Hoxxano,  and  the 
Representative  from  our  own  district,  Paul 
RooxRS.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House, 
but  with  the  new  COPB-stacked  Congress, 
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It  U  to,  OOra  M\«  ADA  WIU  h«n  MoM 

A  itfnftl  vtfMiry,  »n«  Iht  DtmotHUt  aivH 

Hrr«4k  Mi  ^t  Mtuihw  tiMrvM  win  hnw  t\U> 
Mam  Mi»ttiw  tt»ni  iirMt  IowmiI  eunu)lv^« 

i\Ml  ttUMllont  **Ar«  lit  lotnt  to  r«v««  iht  ri^«u 


NUD  OP  EXPANDED  AXRLXNK 
a^VXCI  ZN  KANSAS 

Mr,  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pr«iUdent,  Kan- 
•M  Ui  trMtly  In  need  of  txpunded  fttr- 
Un*  Mnrloe.    In  lat  gt  ar«M  Ui  my  SUte 

no  prcatnt  airline  service  la  Available. 
The  lack  of  auch  acrvlce  la  worktni  to 
th«  d«trimt&t  of  many  oommunlUea  In 
more  than  half  the  State. 

Thero  la  pendlnt  befort  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  an  application  for 
treatly  expanded  airline  sen'lce.  under 
docket  No.  S482.  Extended  hearings 
have  been  held  and  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  early  action  on  the  appUca- 
Uoa 

Yesterday ,  at  Sallna.  Kans..  a  meeting 
was  held  by  representatives  from  the 
affected  areas,  including  Great  Bend, 
Hays.  Manhattan.  Pittsbui*gh.  Ooodland. 
Topeka,  Oberlln.  Concordia,  Belolt. 
Sallna,  Emporia,  Parsons,  Independence. 
Kansas  City.  Junction  City,  and  Hill 
City,  who  urged  Immediate  action  on 
docket  No.  5482. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram may  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks  and  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recorj),  as  follows: 

Sauna.  Kans.,  April  16, 1959. 
Hon.  P»ank  Caslsoit, 
senate  Office  Building, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.: 

The  undersigned  cities  and  their  respectlTe 
chambers  of  commerce  meeting  In  Sallna, 
Kans.,  this  date  as  Mayors'  Committee  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  through  the  auspices 
and  organization  of  the  Kansas  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  do  hereby  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally protest  any  further  delay  or  contin- 
uance In  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  local  service 
case,  docket  No.  5482,  et  al.,  and  respectfully 
request  an  early  decision  therein. 

B.  E.  Morrison,  Great  Bend;  Merle 
OXiOughUn,  Hays;  Myron  Rooks,  Man- 
hattan; James  Bevelll,  Pittsburg: 
Selby  S.  Soward,  Goodland;  Lawrence 
R.  Smith,  Topeka;  Marie  Engleman, 
Chairman  Joint  Cities  of  Western 
Kansas — represents  12  western  cities; 
Donald  Frederlckson.  Oberlln;  Dean 
W.  Larson,  Concordia;  Wayne  Moran. 
Belolt:  Harold  Teager,  Sallna;  H.  E. 
Hamlin,  Kmporia;  Keeney  Charles, 
Parsons;  R.  P.  Johnson,  Independence: 
Charles  F.  Arnold.  Kansas  City;  Rob- 
ert K.  Weary.  JuncUon  City;  Don 
Fredrlckson,  OberUn;  Ralph  Bethell, 
HIU  City. 


FREE    WORLD    REGRETS     DULLES' 
.     RESIGNATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  has  sorrowfully  stirred  the  hearts 
of  men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 


MTOund  Iht  wot'M.  At  th«  ««me  tlm»,  it 
hM  iIUauUUA  «  i'mvaIuaUmi  or  hiH  uut- 

Tht  hMrlftll  i*ftti*«U  fNat*fsMd  by  th* 
PrMldMti  Mtmbtri  of  OonirtM,  And 
oih»r  l<»ad»t'N  and  I'Mponilblt  pMiils  in 
ihU  country  And  AbiiMd  hAVf  bnn  mul* 
i(uU<>d  mAi\yto)d  \\\  otht^r  Innda,  Ovti* 
all.  U\Mi«  Ulviairau  i\\p  hiiih  pn\ppm  and 
lespMt  which  Mr,  Dulles'  »rivlc«  to  hU 
oountry  and  to  tht  oaum  of  world  ptaoi» 
hat  ti\«tndti^d  in  iht  htAiU  of  man- 
kind, 

Al  eould  bt  txptettd,  tht  tinilt  tx« 
ctptlon  la  tht  report  of  Joy  In  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  However,  this  too,  In  its 
own  way,  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  DuUm'  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peact  and  frtt- 
dom— to  his  stalwart  opposition  to  the 
ttforts  of  communism  to  txpand  its 
sphere  of  control  and  Influence. 

A  mAjor  conviction  And  a  rtAllitio  one 
by  which  Mr.  Dulles  conducted  policies 
relating  to  the  Communists— which,  no 
doubt,  they  disliked— was  that  no  agrtt- 
ment  with  Moscow  was  worth  anythint, 
unless  It  was  self -enforcing. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  get  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  this  great  man's  service 
to  his  counti7  If  we  assess  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  responsibility  which 
must  now  fall  upon  his  successor. 

Today's  newspapers  carry  tributes  to 
the  Secretary's  outstanding  service  to 
his  country,  as  well  as  report  the  sorrow 
and  regret  felt  around  the  world  at  his 
resignation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
one  such  article,  by  Joseph  W.  Grlgg  In 
today's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  printed  in  the  Rccoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Onlt  Rko  Bloc  CmmwD  bt  News  Dxtllu 
Must  Qtnr  Statk  Department 

(By  Joseph  W.  Grlgg) 

London,  April  15. — America's  free  world 
allies  expressed  shock  and  sorrow  today  at 
the  resignation  of  U3.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles.  The  CommunUt  Czech 
radio  applauded  the  news. 

Radio  Prague  said  DuUes'  resignation  was 
the  "farewell  of  a  typical  representative  of 
the  outdated  and  old-fashioned  power  pol- 
icy." It  was  the  first  comment  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Russia's  Tass  news  agency  distributed  the 
news  of  Dulles'  resignation  without  com- 
ment.  Dulles  has  been  the  Kremlin's  chief 
"whipping  boy"  for  years  although  the  cam- 
paign of  vilification  had  been  somewhat 
muted  since  his  Illness. 

TTNEXPXCTXD  TEIBUTa 

However,  an  unexpected  tribute  was  paid 
to  Dulles  by  an  unidentified  diplomat  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London.  "Leaving 
policies  aside,  the  man's  devotion  to  his 
principles  were  Indeed  admirable,"  he  said. 

President  Elsenhower's  announcement 
came  as  a  shock,  even  though  it  was  not 
unexpected. 

This  was  mixed  somewhat  with  a  feeUng 
of  relief  that  the  die  was  finally  cast.  Some 
Western  officials  felt  the  continued  uncer- 
tainty about  United  States  policy  leadership 
was  a  grave  weakness  for  the  West. 

A  saddened  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mlllan  heard  the  news  a  moment  before 
walking  with  bowed  head  from  his  official 
residence  at  10  Downing  Street  on  his  way 
to  Parliament. 

"This  Is  Indeed  sad  news."  he  told  Com- 
mons.    "President  Eisenhower  once  referred 


l«  Mr  RuUm  s«  a  ilMiifMiM  m^n,  Fn^n 
my  \M\ft  »sim(»i\t«  uf  Aim,  1  Annw  h«w  trus 
tAls  U,'< 

•HlUb  ^>r»t|i\  MM'ff  ury  Atlwyn  l«lnyd  t«« 
amtsMl    'ph\ht\)i\tl  r«#r*U  ak  \\\9  deeltlitu 

miM»Mug  wiu\  \\\*  «'AUh\»t  hi  ISmu  v«h»iy  «h» 
i\*w«  MrrlvHl.    1'h»r«  wtm  im  immMltsu  mh\% 

•UkUS  VtSWaS  AS  SVMtMi 

How«vsr,  l*r«ml»r  Mtrhs)  D»bH»,  l^tr«l|lt 
■•ereury  KlMurte*  tWhn  <!•  Murvil)*,  anti 
other  members  of  the  t^vtriUAtAI  isvittu 
DvtIlM. 

"Whattv*r  \\\9  dilfsrenett  lhM«.has  W«n 
between  th»  W»«t*ri\  Prtwtrr*.  DuUm  wiu  rt* 
msin  a  •ymbtti  btcauM  of  hia  rourage  anil 
rorUlvi(l<>,"  D«br«  paid. 

Cituvt  df  llurMllt  aald  "It  U  sad  newi  to 
m*.  fiMT  Mr.  DvillM  wna  a  permmal  trtvud 
whom  X  lik«d  Knd  admirMi  wry  much." 

A  statement  issued  by  tht  West  Ovrman 
Qov«rnm«ut  at  Bonn  Mid  DuUh'  realgnauon 
was  a  heavy  Iom  not  only  for  the  American 
peoplt  but  also  tht  whult  tt—  world — and 
f«l>eclMUy  tht  Qtrman  people. 

Adtnautr,  vacationing  at  Lake  Como  In 
Italy,  voiced  hit  dee  peal  rtgrets,  according  to 
aspokttman. 

Otrman  opposition  aoclallat  Deputy  Chair*' 
man    Herbert    Wrhncr   txprtaatd   aympathy 
for  DuUta  In  apltt  of  past  sharp  dlaagrttmtnt 
with  aomt  of  hIa  cold  war  pollclta. 

In  London,  opposition  lal>or  leadtr  Hugh 
0«lt«kell  said  ht  aomttlmea  disagrttd  with 
DuUta  but  waa  sorry  to  set  him  realgn. 

Buckingham  Palact  said  through  a  apok«a« 
man:  "Queen  Blltabeth  will  b«  aaddtntd  by 
the  news." 

Field  Marshal  Vlaooxint  Mont^romery  also 
txpreaaed  Borrow  and  aaid  tht  Wett  has  loet 
a  towtr  of  atrength  and  Britain  a  great 
friend. 

COMMENT  SLSEWl 


Ther*  was  this  reaction  elsewher«r 

Rome:  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Oluseppe 
Pella  voiced  his  deep  regret. 

The  Rev.  Avery  Dulles,  a  Jesuit  in  Rome, 
tonight  refused  comment. 

Vienna:  Foreign  Minister  Leopold  Flgl  said 
"it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  Dulles  had  to 
decide  on  his  resignation  at  a  time  Jtut 
l>efore  important  political  decisions." 

Tokyo:  Foreign  Minister  Allchlro  Fujiyama 
expressed  regret. 

The  Hague:  Netherlands  Foreign  Mlnlater 
Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns  said  Dulles'  resignation 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  free  world. 

Barcelona:  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Fatln 
Rustu  Zorlu.  visiting  Spain,  said  Dulles  "de- 
serves the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
love  liberty."  Dulles,  he  said,  "was  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  contributed  the  most 
to  the  fight  for  peace." 

Ottawa:  Prime  Minister  John  Dlefenbaker 
and  liberal  Opposition  Leader  Lester  B. 
Pearson  expressed  regret.  Dlefenbaker  paid 
tribute  io  DuUes'  dedicated  purpoet  and  un- 
challengeable integrity. 


GOVERNMENT  RELEASE  OP  STOCK- 
PILED COPPER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
copper  marlcet  in  London  since  March 
16,  only  a  month  ago,  has  dropped  from 
$0.3240  to  $0.2890,  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  copper  of  3 la  cents  a  pound. 

On  yesterday  there  was  submitted  In 
this  body  a  resolution  cosponsored  by  20 
Senators,  asking  that  the  administra- 
tion not  release  any  of  the  128,000  short 
tons  of  copper  It  has  In  1  of  its  3  stock- 
piles.   In  that  resolution  it  Is  stated: 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  from  both 
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the  aatlanal  seeurlty  an«  «eun«tit\l()  atantf* 
iMtints,  vlU  Mt  bs  ssrvMI  bt  the  i^Imh  at 
sny  ^srt  %t  W9  lonrMRSiiiK)  tim)m»ry  af 
ti^l|t•r  ai  tuts  iTm*,  but  Mt  lbs  saatrary 
inealeulabls  iamais  t«  Ihs  aalMuisI  sHuriiy 
M«t<  lbs  seMtamlf  «sll*b»tH|  at  th*  N«tUuu 
w»u)«l  rasull  by  sueh  seumt. 

Mr.  PrMt^tal,  for  moit  tlitn  I  ynii 


I  months  hat  thtr*  b«»n  a  comeback  or 
Aoris, 

This  mointnt  X  callrd  Mi  WnUtr 
Douiherty,  tht  nnanctal  secirtniy  of  the 
•utte  Mlneis  Union  and  he  informed  me 
that  in  lutta  at  the  end  of  March  the 
number  of  tf uts-paylnu  miners  was  2.376. 
This  Is  approximately  ftOO  more  than  the 
number  employed  •  months  ago.  Mr. 
Dousherty  told  me  that  he  did  not  have 
the  nsures  of  t))e  number  of  craftsmen 
wuiklng  In  and  ait)und  ihe  Butte  mineji. 
but  It  was  his  underatnndlnK  that  in- 
cludinit  craftsmen  with  the  miners  the 
total  number  of  those  emplo>>ed  was  ap- 
proximately s.oao. 

In  the  southern  section  of  Butte  Uicre 
la  a  manuanese  plant  but  ot\ly  3  dues- 
paying  membei*s  are  working  there  at 
the  present  time,  whereas  2  years  ago 
there  were  in  excess  of  l&O  workers. 

Mr  Pi-e.Nident,  these  facts  hidlcate  the 
difnculty  which  those  of  us  who  come 
from  the  hard  rock  regions  confront. 
Copper,  lead,  and  Bine  are  the  hardest 
hit  of  all  Uie  melal.'s.  and  they  have  been 
the  hardest  hit  for  a  long  time. 

I  know  the  distlnguLshed  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  our  colleague  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I  is  well  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation in  his  own  State,  as  is  my  col- 
league the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  OolowatisI.  who  had 
something  to  say  about  this  matter  yes- 
terday. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  2  years  ago  more  than  5.000  men 
were  working  in  the  Butte  copper  mines. 
Today,  including  the  craftsmen,  only  a 
few  more  than  3.000  are  employed. 

If  the  decline  in  the  price  of  copper 
continues — and  such  decline  could  be 
brought  about  by  the  release  of  128.000 
short  tons  in  Government  stockpile — it 
will  mean  that  a  depi-essed  condition  will 
become  much  more  depressed.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  imder  the  direction 
of  former  Governor  Hoegh.  of  Iowa,  will 
see  fit  immediately  to  issue  a  statement 
that  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned  none  of  the 
128,000  short  tons  In  the  stockpile  will  be 
released,  to  further  depress  the  domestic 
economy  in  this  particular  field. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  since  yestei-day 
copper  has  dropped  another  three - 
fourths  cent  on  the  London  market.  As 
«  result,  because  of  the  uncertainty  and 
the  possibility  that  the  stockpUe  may  be 
released  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  depressed 
condition  has  been  created  in  the  indus- 
tiT  which  will  become  worse  and  not 
better  unless  and  unUl  the  situation  is 
brought  to  a  head. 

So  I  ask.  In  behalf  of  the  people  whom 
I.  In  part,  represent,  the  copper  miners 
in  Butte  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
west,  that  s<«ne  action  be  teken  by  this 
administration  which   will  afford  some 


hope  that  this  matttr  will 
be  nettled  once  and  for  all. 

I  alw  wish  to  point  out  In  thin  rwpKi 
that,  though  it  is  only  a  rumor,  it  is  my 
undeintandlng,  on  the  bash  of  a  pur- 
liorted  Rtatement  made  by  Mr.  J,  Roy 
Price,  who  is  an  Assistant  Dlii»ctoi<  of  tlie 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisation, 
that  Rupivxnedly  contacts  of  soma  sort 
weii«  to  have  been  made  with  Canada. 
Mexico.  Peru,  and  Chile,  to  Indicate  to 
t4\em  that  thei^  was  a  posjUblUt)*  tills 
was  going  to  be  brought  about. 

Therefoi-e.  not  only  is  It  Important  to 
our  domestic  economy  that  the  Govern- 
ment's stockpile  be  maintained  and  not 
released,  but  also  It  Is  ImporUnt  in  the 
field  of  Western  Hemispheric  I'elatlons. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  Pi^esldent,  by  stating 
once  again  that  this  matter,  which  is  so 
ImporUnt  to  the  economy  of  the  western 
area  of  the  countiT.  should  be  given  seri- 
ous consldei^tlon,  and.  m  line  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arlsona  iMr.  OoldwatsrI  on  yesterday, 
that  "this  copper  should  l>e  removed  to 
a  Jurisdiction  which  would  prevent  any 
possibility  that  It  could  l>e  dumj>ed  on 
the  markets." 

In  that  way  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
one  stockpile  over  which  the  Congress 
has  no  Jurisdiction — as  it  evidently  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  this  stockpile — would 
be  put  in  one  of  the  other  two  stockpiles 
and  thereby  would  be  subject  to  the  will 
and  the  intent  of  Congress.  In  this  way 
we  would  at  least  have  to  be  advised  of 
what  was  going  on  and  then  be  in  a 
position  to  do  something  about  it. 


ITALIAN  DECISION  TO  ACCEPT 
IRBM  MISSILES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  was  glad  of  the  Italian  decision 
to  accept  IRBM  missiles.  It  deserves  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  gesture  command- 
ing respect  and  appreciation.  In  fact. 
Italy  was  the  first  coimtiy  in  continental 
Europe  to  reach  agreement  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  these  weapons  on  its  territory 
for  its  own  as  well  as  for  Western  defense. 
As  we  all  know.  Great  Britain  had 
ali-eady  done  so. 

The  Italian  Government,  although 
aware  of  the  fierce  opposition  it  would 
have  met  at  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists, persevered  in  its  initiative  in  the 
firm  belief  it  would  thus  serve  the  intei*- 
ests  of  its  own  people  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  general  peace. 

I  l>elieve  that  in  the  face  of  the  violent 
campaign  launched  by  the  Communists 
against  the  democratic  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Segni  we  want  to  pay  our 
tribute  to  all  freedom-loving  Italians. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
more  hyF>ocritical  than  the  intimidating 
campaign  the  Communists  have  been 
waging  for  yeai's  and  that  now  is  being 


pli'aUons  of  world  domination  by  liitei< 
naUonal  communism. 

Like  Uie  United  BUtes,  we  know  that 
tUly  has  long  since  stated  lU  ttosltlon 
in  favor  of  ucneiul  and  controlled  dla- 
armament,  Itnly  has  also  paruelpated 
in  the  Oenevn  talks  on  pi'evcntlon  of 
surpi'lse  atUcks  who.'^e  pit>Kiim  has  been 
frusti>ated~as  Is  the  case  In  other  fields 
of  dlurmament— by  the  oonsUut  Soviet 
ii>fusal  to  consent  to  valid  systems  of 
control, 

The  Communists  should  be  well  aw«)^ 
of  all  ihif.  and  .should  exert  their  piTs- 
.suit«  on  Uw  U.S.S.R,  In  oixler  to  make 
disarmament  possible— not  on  freedom 
loving  countiles. 

Mr.  President,  the  govenunenU  U)at 
have  been  In  pov^^r  m  Italy  sliwe  World 
War  11  have  given  pi^oof  of  great  in- 
sight and  political  foresight.  The  de- 
cision of  Prime  Minister  Segni's  gov- 
ernment  falls  In  lUie  with  the  policies  of 
Westei-n  solldailty  and  courageous  and 
timely  sense  of  responsibility  that  weit> 
first  outlined  by  the  late  Signer  De  Qas- 
pei'L 

For  these  reasons  I  join  In  applauding 
its  Initiative,  but  also  emphasise  the  ever 
increasing  ImporUnce  that  Italy  has  in 
world  affairs  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Italian  Ooveriunent  in  international  de- 
cisions stnd  the  value  of  consultation  with 
them  prior  to  the  forthcoming  talks  be- 
tween the  East  and  West. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  Vice  President  NncoN 
for  his  address  on  Monday  evening,  April 
13,  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence supporting  the  proposal  that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  be  more 
fully  utilized  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  world  peace. 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated 
greater  reliance  on  the  use  of  law  rather 
than  force  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes. It  is  gratifying  to  see  more  and 
more  men  in  public  life  lending  their 
support  to  such  an  idea. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  as 
a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  na- 
tions was  supported  by  President  Tru- 
man over  13  years  ago.  The  Court  was 
forcefully  and  ably  backed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Acheson  in  1946  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  President 
Truman's  administration  in  his  role  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
August  2.  1946,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  2  ap- 
proved Senate  Resolution  19«,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  J  and  de- 
clared acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
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Court  of  Justice  In  all  legal  disputes  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
and  any  question  of  international  law. 

The  resolution  quite  properly  provided 
that  the  Court's  jurisdiction  would  not 
apply  to  "disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

An  amendment,  however,  was  added 
on  the  Senate  floor — the  so-called  Con- 
nally  amendment — which  provided  that 
the  United  States  itself  would  determine 
which  were  domestic  disputes  and  there- 
fore not  within  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 
Similar  reserve  clauses  were  later 
adopted  by  almost  all  of  the  countries 
which  have  accepted  the  Court's  juris- 
diction. As  a  result,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  has  operated  with  its 
hands  tied.  Since  the  Court  was  estab- 
lished in  1945,  it  has  decided  only  10 
cases. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
students  of  international  law  that  the 
Senate's  adoption  in  1946  of  the  Con- 
nally  amendment  was  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  being  so  ineffective.  This  is 
what  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Charles 
S.  Rhyne.  past  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  present  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
said  on  this  point  this  past  March  10: 

I  am  therefore  flrmly  convinced  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  for  the  empty  courtroom 
of  the  United  Nations'  Court  Is  the  Connally 
reservation  which  was  created  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Is  maintained  by  the  VS.  Senate, 
and  can  be  removed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  order  to  make  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment of  world  peace  through  law,  during 
the  past  month  I  submitted  a  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  94,  which  would  delete 
this  reserve  clau.se. 

I  was,  therefore,  most  edified  to  note 
the  Vice  President's  assurance  in  his 
April  13  address  that  the  administration 
will  in  the  near  future  submit  to  the 
Congress  its  recommendations  for  modi- 
fication of  the  reserve  clause. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  been  quite 
puzzled  as  to  the  reason  for  the  adminis- 
tration's delay  in  submitting  such  recom- 
mendations in  view  of  the  President's 
indication  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  proposals  would  be  forthcom- 
ing concerning  our  relationship  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

I  have  also  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  give  us  its  observations  and 
views  on  Senate  Resolution  94.  Such  a 
statement  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
There  has  been  no  indication  from  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

When  I  submitted  my  resolution  I 
said: 

I  hope  the  administration  will  support  my 
resolution.  I  hope  the  State  Department 
will  come  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  in  its  testimony  offer  its  sup- 
port to  the  resolution. 

The  announcement  this  week  of  the 
administration's  Interest  in  the  Court 
Kives  me  reason  to  believe  that  perhaps 
my  hopes  will  prove  fruitful.  Nothing 
could  please  me  more.  This  is  an  issue 
which  rises  above  and  beyopd  partisan 


politics.  Efforts  to  advance  the  cause 
of  world  peace  through  law  demand  the 
support  of  leaders  of  both  of  our  great 
parties  united  in  a  common  cause  on 
behalf  of  peace  based  upon  justice. 

It  is  only  logical  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  Qovemment  based 
upon  the  rule  of  law,  rather  than  the 
rule  of  men,  should  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
moting the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  none 
of  the  Communist  countries  has  ever 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  to  settle  international  disputes. 

The  time  Is  now  at  hand  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  give  concrete 
evidence  of  our  desire  for  world  p>eace 
through  law  by  deleting  the  reserve 
clause.  I  may  add  that  it  is  also  late, 
and  time  Is  running  out  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  give  us  its  support  and  Its 
sense  of  guidance  and  direction. 

Even  If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
reject  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  our  action 
will  indicate  to  the  world  which  country 
is  for  a  just  peace  based  upon  law  and 
which  is  not.  We  have,  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.  But  It  will  require  some 
executive  leadership,  and  not  merely  a 
few  paragraphs  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message.  The  resolution  is  here.  What 
we  need  now  is  an  indication  from  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  that 
their  interest  in  it  is  broader  than  merely 
a  sF>eech  by  the  Vice  President,  who 
gives  us  his  assurance  of  sincere  Interest 
In  the  question  of  effective  rules  of  law 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  bonds  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment reached  alltlme  lows  yesterday. 
This  represents  a  loss  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  many  citizens  who  bought 
bonds  of  their  Government  in  good  faith. 
Victory  bonds  were  selling  at  a  little 
above  84  yesterday.  This  trend  toward 
lower  Government  bond  prices  has  been 
promoted  by  policies  of  our  Government. 
The  present  situation  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  those  policies.  If  they 
are  continued,  the  consequences  will  be 
even  more  severe  than  those  already  ap- 
parent, which  are  severely  hurtful. 


STATE  INCOME  TAX  ON  EARNED  IN- 
COME OP  NONRESIDENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
commltee  of  the  Senate  Corrunittee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  presently  holding  hear- 
ings on  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
States  to  tax  the  personal  income  of 
nonresidents.  I  emphasize  that  it  re- 
lates to  earned  income.  While  these 
hearings  have  focused  on  the  situation 
as  It  affects  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  also  con- 
cerned Is  every  one  of  32  States  which 
Imposes  a  similar  State  income  tax.  I 
am  therefore  raising  the  issue  now  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  from 
all  these  States,  as  it  is  important  to  all 
of  us. 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  decision 
must  finally  rest  on  what  is  fair  and 


proper  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  In- 
centive he  has  to  remain  at  his  work, 
as  well  as  on  what  Is  essential  to  the 
budgets  and  financing  of  so  many  States. 

At  the  present  time  17  States  are  with- 
out an  Income  tax,  while  32  States  im- 
pose such  a  tax,  and  every  one  of  the 
latter  taxes  the  Income  of  nonresidents 
whose  Income  comes  from  within  such 
States.  The  pending  constitutional 
amendment  would  permit  the  residents 
of  the  17  States  to  work  in  a  neighboring 
State,  reap  the  full  benefits  of  its  gov- 
errunent,  its  economy,  and  its  business 
climate,  without  making  any  direct  con- 
tribution to  these  factors.  Yet  their  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  their  earn- 
ing power  are  built  upon  the  existence 
of  effective  State  and  local  government 
in  the  place  where  they  are  employed 
and  the  manifold  levies  of  government 
there. 

There  Is  little  doubt  about  the  legal 
right  of  the  State  where  a  man  works  to 
tax  his  Income.  It  has  been  established 
by  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  the 
present  move  to  deal  with  the  situation 
by  way  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
bears  out  the  legal  situation.  The  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee are  addressing  themselves  to  this 
phase  of  the  problem  in  an  expert  man- 
ner. I  am  addressing  myself  to  the 
moral  right — the  inherent  fairness  of 
imposing  such  taxes  on  nonresidents,  so 
that  they  can  carry  their  share  of  the 
load. 

Would  it  not  be  absurd  if  a  man  could 
get  up  in  the  morning,  cross  a  State 
line  to  go  to  work,  earn  his  pay.  take  his 
amusement,  be  protected,  and  spend 
most  of  his  waking  hours  in  a  State 
where  he  does  not  have  his  home,  and 
then,  by  crossing  the  State  line  again 
in  the  evening,  contribute  nothing  to  the 
operation  of  the  place  where  he  passes 
most  of  his  life?  He  certainly  should 
bear  the  cost  for  his  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  received  all  day  long  out  of  his 
earnings  from  the  economy  of  the 
State  where  he  works.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  discriminatory  against  the 
other  citizens  of  that  State. 

There  is  always  a  claim  of  Inequity  in 
any  tax  system.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York  there  Is  a  situation  covering 
allowable  deductions  for  residents  and 
nonresidents  which  has  been  the  basis 
for  much  criticism  by  nonresidents, 
though  there  are  substantial  reasons  for 
this  differentiation,  and  it  has  been 
specifically  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  certainly  favor  adjustments 
to  meet  the  criticism  so  far  as  possible. 
However,  the  way  to  deal  with  these 
problems  is  not  to  destroy  the  pwwer  of 
the  State  to  tax  what  is  legitimately 
subject  to  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  has 
taken  up  this  matter  with  the  Governors 
of  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  whose  citizens  are  most 
concerned.  In  order  to  work  out  needed 
adjustments.  The  preliminary  report 
on  the  committee,  which  was  published 
In  December  1958,  recommended  some 
revisions  on  this  basis,  and  the  present 
administration  of  the  State,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  this  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  somewhat  the  needed  State 
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revenues,  will  try  to  negotiate  &  fair 
formula. 

The  principle  that  such  taxation  is 
proper  should  not  be  taken  away  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  It  reasonable 
and  fair.  Otherwise,  an  adverse  public 
opinion  could  well  create  receptivity  to 
a  restriction  on  the  State  power  of 
taxation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  statement  issued  by  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  H.  Murphy,  commis- 
sioner of  taxation  and  finance,  and 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Tax 
Commission,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments: 
also  a  very  Interesting  report  made 
at  the  special  request  of  the  preceding 
Governor  of  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Averell  Harriman.  which  outlines 
the  problem  and  states  various  ty];>es 
of  adjustments  which  might  be  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statemxnt   of   the    Honorable    Joseph   H. 
MtntPHT.   CoiCMissiONEX  or  Taxation   and 
Finance,  and  Presidekt,  New  York  State 
Tax  COMkfissiON,  Bctokk  the  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  CoNSTmmoNAi,  Ameno- 
ments.  Wasuincton,  D.C.  Apbil  18.  1959 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Joseph  H.  Mur- 
phy, commissioner  of   taxation   and   finance 
and  president  ol  the  New  York  SUte  Tax 
Commission.     I   have   been   asked    by   Oov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  represent  him  before 
you. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you.  not  only  on  my 
own  behalf  but  also  <jn  behalf  of  Governor 
Rockefeller,  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  New  York  SUte  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions  39  and  67. 

As  I  understand  It,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29  prohibits  SU-.e  taxation  of  income 
derived  from  personal  services  of  nonreei- 
denu.  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  67  contolns 
a  similar  prohibition,  with  certain  ramifi- 
cations not  here  material. 

As  Governor  Rockefeller  has  Indicated  in 
his  letter  of  April  9.  1959.  to  the  Honorable 
Jacob  K.  Javfts  and  to  the  Honorable  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating.  Members  of  your  honor- 
able body,  the  State  of  New  York  Is  un- 
alterable opposed  to  amendmenU  of  this 
nature. 

Personal  Income  taxation  is  a  most  provoc- 
ative subject  today— regardless  of  who  Is 
affected.  We  in  New  York  have  had  con- 
siderable reason  In  recent  months  to  be  most 
•ensltive  to  the  Implications  of  any  action 
In  this  area.  In  the  field  of  State  taxation 
of  nonresidents,  we  have  had  the  king-size 
version  of  a  nationwide  problem. 

State  taxation  of  noaresidents  Is  another 
of  the  social  and  economic  problems  created 
by  complex  metropolitan  areas  which  em- 
brace more  than  one  State.  These  problems 
are  not  new  in  New  York,  but  they  have 
been  greatly  magnified  in  recent  years  as 
transportation  facilities  have  been  Improved, 
a-  living  sUndards  and  Incomes  have  risen. 
and  as  the  desire  for  home  ownership  has 
been  heightened. 

It  would  be  a  repugnant  arrangement,  In- 
deed. If  Government  cculd  decide  that  In- 
dividuals must  live  in  the  same  State  from 
which  they  derive  their  livelihood. 

Naturally,  there  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion In  this  country  atwut  the  inherent  right 
of  a  free  choice  of  residence.  Nonetheless, 
problems  do  arise  when  the  choice  U  made 
to  reside  in  a  State  other  than  the  one  of 
employment.     New   conditions    are    created 


which,  at  first  blush,  seem  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  historical  concepts  of  the  citizen's 
relation  to  his  government. 

However,  a  large  part  of  the  problem  of 
nonresident  taxation.  In  the  public  mind,  at 
least,  stems  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
conditions  under  which  a  citizen  can  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  two  jurisdictions.  This, 
then,  is  the  framework  within  which  lies  the 
special  problem  of  Income  taxation  of  non- 
residents. 

In  New  York  State  the  concern  of  our  ad- 
ministration Is  no  different  with  respect  to 
nonresldeuU  than  it  Is  with  respect  to  those 
who  both  work  and  reside  within  the  State. 
The  man  who  works  in  New  York  but  takes 
the  ferry  home  in  the  evening  is  every  bit  as 
much  a  part  of  our  community  as  the  man 
who  rides  home  on  the  subway.  Whether  he 
Is  a  New  Jersey  machinist  working  on,  a  mis- 
sile project  on  Long  Island,  a  Connecticut 
stockbroker  on  Wall  Street,  or  a  Vermontcr 
making  turbines  In  Schenectady,  his  well- 
being  is  Inextricably  tied  to  that  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  We  are  equally  indebted  to 
these  individuals  for  their  individual  produc- 
tivity, their  Ingenuity,  and  industry. 

These  great  indispensable  human  re- 
sources, we  believe,  must  be  carefully  tended 
and  developed  If  we  are  to  prosper.  Conse- 
quently, we  can  111  afford  to  antagonize  in 
anyway  or  to  subject  to  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion any  segment  of  our  work  force.  For 
above  all.  our  new  administration  In  New 
York  is  attempting  to  Implement  by  direct 
and  practical  means  the  primary  goal  of 
maximum  progress  through  economic  growth. 
Any  form  of  repressive  taxation  can  hardly 
contribute  to  this  progress. 

1  am  sure  you  are  quite  aware  that  we  in 
New  York  have  had  to  make  some  hard 
decisions  in  the  tax  field  In  recent  months. 
We  have  had  to  recognize  that  the  economic 
health  of  the  State  is  intimately  tied  to  the 
soundness  of  its  financial  condition.  This, 
in  turn,  requires  a  tax  structure  adequate 
to  meet  our  urgent  requirements  but  care- 
fully designed  to  minimize  Interference 
with  economic  growth.  Nonetheless,  the 
ancient  burden  of  taxation,  we  feel,  cannot 
be  and  Indeed  should  not  be  disguised  or 
sugar  coated.  It  la  a  bitter  medicine,  but 
like  all  good  medicines  it  should  improve 
the  health  of  the  patient. 

As  we  move  nearer  the  goals  we  have  set 
for  ourselves,  the  obvious  rewards  will  not 
be  confined  to  those  who  reside  in  New  York 
State.  You  may  rest  assxired  that  as  I  am 
speaking  now,  the  great  human  and  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  being  mobilized  for  this  effort. 

For  the  past  40  years  of  State  taxation  of 
personal  Incomes,  there  has  been  virtually 
constant  argument  regarding  the  treatment 
of  nonresidents.  There  has  been  much  dls- 
cxisslon,  for  example,  about  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  tax  claims  over  the  income  of  non- 
residents as  between  the  State  of  residence 
and  the  State  of  emplosrment.  Although 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  strong  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  these  questions,  the  basic 
legal  Issues  have  long  since  been  resolved. 

In  an  early  and  crucial  case  in  this  area, 
Mr.  Justice  Pitney,  In  affirming  the  rights  of 
States  to  Impose  an  Income  tax  on  nonresi- 
dents, succinctly  stated  the  essence  of  the 
matter — that  a  State  "may  levy  a  duty  of 
like  character  and  not  more  onerous  In  its 
effect  upon  income  accruing  to  nonresidents 
from  their  property  or  business  within  the 
State  or  their  occupation  carried  on  therein.' 

We  in  New  York,  and  I  believe  all  the 
other  income  tax  States,  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  the  measure  of  a  taxpayer's  liability 
should  be  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  taxing  Jurisdiction.  These  benefits, 
I  Shall  attempt  to  show  later,  are  numerous 
and  extensive  with  respect  to  his  economic 
and  social  welfare. 


At  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  our  New  York  law  In  1919,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  nonresidents  was 
discussed  at  great  length  by  the  legislator 
and  their  staff  of  experts.  They  felt  that 
taxing  residents  only  would  lead  to  consider- 
able emigration  to  neighboring  States  which 
had  no  Income  tax.  In  reviewing  the  de- 
liberations of  the  legislative  committees  of 
that  time  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  to  tax 
nonresidents  was  not  based  primarily  on  the 
desire  for  additional  revenue,  but  rather  b?* 
cause  it  would  be  the  means  for  discour- 
aging future  tax  avoidance  throxigh  emigra- 
tion. Our  experience  with  taxpayers  of  all 
kinds  indicates  that  that  conclusion  is  Just 
as  sound  40  years  later  as  it  was  then. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  countless 
instances  where  tax  laws  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions have  given  rise  to  situations  in  which 
taxation  or  some  particular  feature  of  it  has 
become  one  of  the  major  determinants  of 
economic  behavior.  This  is  certainly  alien 
to  what  we  in  New  York  feel  should  be  sound 
tax  policy  consistent  with  basic  democratic 
principles.  If  I  were  to  select  one  principle 
of  taxation  to  which  we  firmly  subscribe  I 
would  choose  this  one — that  tax  laws  should 
be  revenue  measures,  which,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, do  not  introduce  artificialities  in  our 
business  conduct.  A  corollary,  of  course,  is 
that  tax  laws  should  not  be  such  that  they 
become  primary  determinants  of  our  be- 
havior In  other  spheres. 

If  nonresidents  were  to  be  exempted  from 
taxation  In  New  York  State  and  In  the  31 
other  income  tax  States,  I  am  frankly  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  extent  of  social 
and  economic  dislocations  which  may  result. 
Over  and  above  this  consideration,  the  fact 
would  remain  that  to  exempt  nonresidents 
from  the  Income  tax  in  the  State  in  which 
they  are  employed  would  represent  a  flagrant 
discrimination  against  the  resident  taxpayer 
who  would  be  paying  In  fuU  for  the  many 
services  and  functions  enjoyed  by  the  non- 
resident. 

Stated  briefly,  our  conviction  In  this  mat-  « 
ter  is  that  nonresidents  should  be  taxed 
because  of  the  various  benefits  they  re- 
ceive. I  am  reminded  of  the  opinion  in  a 
very  old  tax  case  in  which  the  pith  of  this 
was  very  well  stated:  "The  power  of  taxa- 
tion, indispensable  to  the  existence  of  every 
civilized  government.  Is  exercised  upon  the 
assumption  of  an  equivalent  rendered  to  the 
taxpayer  in  the  protection  of  his  person  and 
property,  in  adding  to  the  value  of  such 
property,  or  in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  conveniences  In  which  he 
shares."  * 

Obviously,  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances the  value  of  these  public  services 
can  only  roughly  be  measured.  Many  peo- 
ple today  tend  to  overlook  these  fundamental 
functions  of  protection  of  the  person,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  the  right  to 
acqiUre  and  possess  property  of  every  kind 
and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and 
safety,  subject  to  reasonable  laws.  TTiese  are 
the  real  purposes  of  government  which  we 
should  never  take  for  granted.  These  are 
among  the  things  we  are  paying  for  with 
taxation. 

To  be  more  specific,  one  can  hardly  over- 
look the  value  to  the  commuter  of  the  highly 
efficient  but  costly  system  of  paricvays  and 
expressways  In  the  metropoUtan  area — or 
the  extensive  recreational  facilities.  State 
parks  and  so  on,  either  Just  north  of  the 
New  Jersey  line  or  along  Long  Island  Sound 
convenient  to  Connecticut — or,  In  another 
area,  the  policing  of  working  conditions  by 
our  Labor  Department  as  well  as  its  labor 
mediation  faculties — or,  the  very  recent  aids 
granted  to  railroads  by  our  1959  legislature 
which    were    designed    primarily    with    the 


*  Shaffer  v.   Corfer    (252   U.S.   37    (1920)). 


» Union   Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  v.   Ken- 
tucky (199  U.S.  194.  202  (1905)). 
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commuter    In   mind.     The    lUt    Is    virtually 
endleas. 

I  recently  read  In  the  preaa  a  statement 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  our  non- 
residents. He  acknowledged  that  certain 
services  were  performed  for  hla  convenience — 
specifically  that  the  streets  were  paved  be- 
tween Grand  Central  Terminal  and  the  RCA 
Building.  Now,  I  think  that  most  non- 
residents appreciate  that  we  are  furnishing 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  paving  of  10 
blocks  of  streets  In  New  York  City. 

Aside  from  the  many  obvious,  direct  serv- 
ices performed  in  New  York  State,  It  Is  very 
easy  to  Ignore  a  factor  of  overriding  impor- 
tance— the  economic  environment.  New 
York  State,  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand, 
did  not  suddenly  become  a  good  place  to 
work.  Those  who  derive  their  livelihood  in 
our  State  have  found  a  whole  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  ready  and  waiting  for  them — a 
system  of  orderly  markets,  peace  and  order, 
a  corps  of  skilled  workers,  a  vast  business 
apparatus,  and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
economic  progress.  All  this  has  been  devel- 
oped by  years  of  careful  hvisbandlng  of  re- 
sources by  government  in  an  active  partner- 
ship with  private  enterprise. 

While  we  feel  that  we  have  a  fine  economic 
environment  at  the  moment,  we  feel  Just  as 
strongly  that  we  have  not  achieved  perfec- 
tion and  that  substantial  further  progress 
can  be  tfnd  will  be  made  here.  The  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy  with  minimal  guidance, 
we  feel,  must  come  from  our  State  govern- 
ment. The  costs,  as  well  ns  the  rewards,  of 
this  great  endeavor  mvist  be  shared  by  all  of 
the  participants.  Our  great  concern  now  is 
that  these  costs  be  shared  fairly.  If  the  costs 
bear  harshly  on  any  sector,  we  want  to  know 
about  it  and  to  take  corrective  action. 

At  various  times  in  my  remarks  I  have  used 
the  expression  "favorable  business  climate." 
Permit  me  to  tell  you  what  we  mean  and 
what  we  are  striving  toward.  First  of  all,  we 
believe  it  means  putting  government's  house 
in  order  by  operating  within  a  sound  budget 
structure  with  everyone  bearing  his  fair  share 
of  the  load.  Secondly,  we  believe  it  means  to 
provide  and  guard  a  free  competitive  en- 
vironment in  which  industry  can  produce  and 
sell  to  the  direct  benefit  of  owners,  manage- 
ment, and  employees.  Third,  we  believe  it 
means  to  create  and  safeguard  a  system 
which  encourages  the  individual  to  choose 
the  type  of  employment  he  prefers  and  in 
which  he  excels:  to  choose  the  location  in 
which  he  will  work  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  will  work.  Finally,  we  believe  it 
means  actively  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  new  enterprises  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  in  order  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum of  productive  and  profitable  Job  op- 
portunities. 

This  Is  the  broad  outline  of  our  program 
in  New  York  State.  It  is  directed  toward  all 
who  derive  their  Income  within  New  York, 
and  we  believe  very  strongly  that  all  should 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  In  the 
subject,  we  have  developed  substantial 
analyses  of  data  relating  to  nonresidents 
subject  to  our  tax.  As  a  group,  nonresl- 
dent«  difiter  materially  from  residents;  not 
only  residents  in  general  but  also  those  who 
reside  In  New  York  City, 

To  begin  with,  we  have  about  190,000  non- 
residents subject  to  our  tax,  137.000  from 
New  Jersey,  20,000  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
remainder  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  terms  of  tax  liability,  nonresidents 
as  a  group  in  1956,  the  latest  year  for  which 
we  have  complete  daU,  paid  a  total  tax  of 
$33  million — 920  million  from  residents  of 
New  Jersey,  $8  million  from  residents  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  remainder  scattered. 

To  illustrate  the  differences  between  resi- 
dents and  nonresidents,  the  average  total 
income  reported  by  all  residents  (before  de- 
ductions and  exemptions)  was  $5,950.  Resi- 
dents of  New  York  City  do  not  differ  ma- 


terially as  their  average  Income  was  $5,953. 
The  New  York  State  Income  of  New  Jersey 
residents,  by  contrast,  averaged  $7,022,  or 
18  percent  more  than  residents;  and  Con- 
necticut resldento  $11,434,  or  02  percent  more 
than  residents.  Nonresidents,  as  a  group, 
had  average  New  York  Incomes  of  $7,287,  or 
22  percent  hl^^her  than  residents. 

From  another  standpoint,  a  percentage 
distribution  of  residents  and>  nonresidents 
by  total  income  classes  makes  it  abundant- 
ly clear  that  our  nonresidents  as  a  whole 
are  far  from  typical  taxpayers.  In  relative 
terms,  nonresidents  have  one-sixth  more 
taxpayers  with  gross  incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000  than  residents:  over  twice  as 
many  between  $10,000  and  $25,000;  almost 
,  50  percent  more  between  $25,000  and  $50,- 
000,  and  two-thirds  more  with  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $30,000. 

Available  statistics  Indicate  that  the  In- 
come of  New  Jersey  residents  is  slightly  le%s 
than  the  income  of  New  York  residents  on 
an  average  and  taking  both  States  as  a 
whgle.  These  statistics  highlight  the  more 
favorable  position  in  which  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents working  In  New  York  find  themselves. 

As  Income  is  generally  regarded  as  a  rea- 
sonable indication  of  how  much  something 
Is  worth,  let  us  see  what  proportion  of  total 
income  reported  in  New  York  State  was 
earned  by  nonresidents  as  a  group.  In  our 
total  revenue  picture,  the  $33  million  derived 
from  nonresidents  represented  about  2  per- 
cent of  New  York  State's  total  revenue  for 
1957-58.  However,  our  studies  also  indicate 
that  nonresidents  received  5.3  percent  of  all 
income  reported.  This  means  that  the  non- 
resident receiving  over  5  percent  of  all  In- 
come reported  within  the  State  of  New  York 
pays  only  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  our  State 
government.  This  impresses  us  as  a  fair 
bargain. 

Does  it  not  seem  fair  that  the  nonresi- 
dents should  make  a  fair  contribution  for 
governmental  services  in  return  for  such 
obviously  favorable  conditions?  Here  we 
must  remember  that  for  the  nonresidents 
these  averages  are  based  solely  on  their 
incomes  reportable  to  New  York  State.  As 
the  earnings  of  nonresidents  are  so  high,  the 
amount  of  "other  income",  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  New  York  tax,  such  as  divi- 
dends. Interest,  capital  gains  on  securities, 
rents  or  other  Income  earned  outside  New 
York  State,  would  be  significant. 

The  basis  of  equity  in  our  method  of  tax- 
ing nonresidenU  is  closely  related  to  this 
"other  income".  Since  legally  we  do  not 
and  cannot  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
income,  we  have  felt  that,  in  general,  we 
cannot  recognize  these  other  deductions 
which,  in  the  main,  are  of  a  personal  nature 
and  are  unconnected  with  the  production  of 
Income  in  New  York. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
a  taxpayer  whose  entire  income  is  earned 
in  New  York  that  he  cannot  deduct  the 
property  tax  or  the  mortgage  interest  on 
his  New  Jersey  home.  Yet,  if  he  moved  to 
another  location  in  New  Jersey  and  rented 
his  original  home,  I  believe  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  understanding  that  as  we  do 
not  tax  his  rental  Income,  we  could  not 
recognize  the  taxes  or  any  other  costs  at- 
tributable  to   the   rental   property. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  In  New  York  are 
sympathetic  to  this  particular  problem  which 
the  nonresident  faces.  Under  our  new  tax 
law,  the  maximum  optional  deduction,  avail- 
able to  nonresidents  as  well  as  residents, 
was  Increased  from  $500  to  $1,000.  This  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  nonresidents 
earning  over  $5,000  annually  in  New  York 
State.  It  will  result  In  a  reduction  In  taxes 
for  a  great  many  nonresidents. 

We  are  presently  exploring  the  ramifica- 
tions of  allowing  the  nonresicif  nt  to  prorate 
his  deductions  based  upon  his  New  York 
earnings.  In-  doing  this,  we  are  motivated 
by  a  concern  lor  the  wage  earner  whose  sole 


earnings  are  derived  from  New  York  em- 
ployment and  who  does  not  receive  any  of 
the  other  forms  of  income  which  we  do  not 
tax.  This,  In  no  wise,  alters  our  position 
that  the  nonresident  has  a  real  and  sub- 
sUntlal  obligation  to  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  extensive  benefits  he  receives  in  the 
way  of  public  services,  higher  pay.  and  favor- 
able working  conditions. 

Now,  let  us  approach  it  from  another 
standpoint.  While  no  precise  measurement 
can  ever  be  made  of  the  value  of  basic  public 
services  to  any  citizen  or  any  group  of  citi- 
zens, a  rough  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween what  the  nonresidents  pay  us  under 
the  personal  income  tax  and  an  approxima- 
tion of  their  share  of  basic  costs.  Since  most 
of  our  nonresidents  are  employed  In  New 
York  City,  for  purposes  of  Illustration  we 
can  make  a  crude  allocation  of  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  basic  governmental  services 
in  New  York  City.  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  virtually  all  the  nonresidents  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  are  from  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut. 

Our  statistical  studies  indicate  that  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  taxpayers  constitute 
7.2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  taxpayers 
employed  in  New  York  City.  It  follows  then 
that  7.2  percent  would  be  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  the  nonresidents"  share  of  basic 
municipal  costs. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1958. 
New  York  City  spent  about  $427  million  on 
basic  services.  Including  only  police,  fire, 
sa^iitation,  and  the  local  Judicial  system. 
And  I  must  point  out  here  parenthetically, 
that  New  York  City  annually  receives  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  form  of 
financial  aid  from  the  State  government. 
If  we  then  apply  the  7.2  percent  factor  to  the 
$427  million  spent  by  New  York  City,  we 
find  that  the  nonresidenU'  share  of  the  cost 
would  be  approximately  $31  million.  The 
$31  million  contrasu  with  $28  million  of  per- 
sonal Income  tax  paid  by  residenu  of  tttese 
two  States. 

This  method,  of  course,  assumes  an  equal 
sharing  of  cost  on  a  per  capita  basis.  If  we 
calculated  the  nonresidenU'  share  on  an 
income  basis,  that  Is.  relating  the  total  New 
York  Income  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Connec- 
ticut residenu  to  the  total  Income  of  all 
persons  In  New  York  City,  as  shown  on  our 
tax  returns,  the  nonresidenU'  share  increases 
to  9  percent.  Applying  the  9  percent  to  the 
$427  million  in  cost  indicates  that  the  non- 
residents' portion  of  the  burden  would  be 
over  $38  million. 

This  simple  Illustration,  obviously,  does 
not  take  into  consideration  any  of  the  mul- 
titude of  direct  and  Indirect  services  and 
functions  of  the  State  Government  Itself  nor 
does  It  take  Into  consideration  the  intangible, 
but  very  valuable,  feature  of  favorable  eco- 
nomic environment.  The  fact  that  the  aver- 
age Income  of  nonresidents  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  residents  appears  to  be  mighty 
convincing  evidence  of  Just  how  valuable 
the  environment  "^8.  You  can  readily  see 
that  despite  the  crudeness  of  these  ap- 
proaches. New  York  State  Is  certainly  not 
overcharging  for  all  that  It  provides  to  the 
nonresident  who  Is  working  here.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  strong  case  could  be  made  to 
the  contrary. 

Certainly,  no  Income  tax  law  can  ever  be 
perfect  in  design,  nor  Is  It  possible  for  a  tax 
law,  however  carefully  designed,  to  fall  with 
precisely  equal  weight  on  all  taxpayers  in 
similar  circumstances.  It  does  appear. 
though,  that  in  actual  practice  the  New  York 
State  tax  approaches  this  ideal  for  the  vast 
majority  of  taxpayers. 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  the  problem 
of  the  nonresidents  reminds  me  of  a  conver- 
sation I  once  had  with  a  small  Industrialist. 
Several  years  ago  this  man  located  his  new 
plant  In  a  relatively  undeveloped  area.  When 
he  built  the  plant,  real  estate  taxes  were 
very  low.    Several  years  later  they  were  many 
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times  higher,  but,  yov  see,  shortly  after  he 
built  bis  plant,  his  employees,  many  coming 
from  distant  locations,  built  homes  in  the 
area.  Many  municipal  services  were  needed 
and  furnished.  The  commtinity  then  drew 
many  other  Industries  to  It  and  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period,  my  acquaintance's  plant 
was  the  center  of  a  full-fiedged  small  Indus- 
trialized community.  Yet  in  an  adjoining 
township,  which  remained  undeveloped  the 
taxes  were  still  very  low. 

My  acquaintance  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
very  big  mistake  in  building  his  plant  where 
he  did  rather  than  In  the  adjoining  town- 
.shlp.  The  point  of  my  story,  gentlemen, 
is  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  tax  havens 
today.  The  blessings  of  growth  are  numer- 
ous but  they  do  carrj'  with  them  the  re- 
Bponsibillty  of  taxation. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  sssume  that  the  cosU 
of  operating  the  government  of  New  York 
State  or  New  York  City  should  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  thoee  who  live  there.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  most  nonre^denu  sub- 
scribe to  this  theory,  no  matter  how  pleasant 
a  thought  this  would  be  from  their  view- 
point. If  a  business  is  situated  in  a  com- 
munity, the  owner  clearly  recognizes  his  so- 
cial responsibility  to  pay  taxes  on  the  profiU 
of  the  business  to  the  community  in  which 
his  business  is  conducted.  I  think  that  most 
nonresident  salary  recipienU  recognize  the 
b«me  responsibility — not  that  they  are  phil- 
anthropic about  It;  it  Is  Just  a  hard  reality. 

Again  I  should  like  to  thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen, both  on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
Governor  Rockefeller,  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  New  York  State. 

DBCEMsn  3,  1958. 
Hon.  AvcacLL  Harkimam. 
Oorerrtor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany.  NY. 

DEAt  Goveknor:  In  January  of  this  year, 
after  a  conference  among  the  Governors  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  and  yourself, 
a  three-man  committee  was  constituted  to 
examine  into  the  problems  raised  by  the 
New  York  tax  on  Income  of  nonresidents  of 
the  SUte.  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  desig- 
nated, as  his  representative,  William  B. 
Warren.  Esq..  dean  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  and  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut  desig- 
nated, as  his  representative,  Roewell  Magtll, 
Esq.,  a  leading  tax  law  specialist  practicing 
in  New  York  City  and  a  resident  of  Westport, 
Conn.  You  did  me  the  honor  of  naming  me 
as  your  representative. 

It  was  understood  that  the  committee 
would  work  Informally  and  that  each  repre- 
sentative would  report  separately  to  his 
principal.  The  committee  was  not  empow- 
ered to  take  action. 

The  members  of  the  committee  consulted 
with  each  other  on  several  occasions.  In 
addition,  we  received  excellent  advice  from 
various  private  citizens.  A  report  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut  was  particularly 
helpful.  I  am  informed  that  Dean  Warren 
and  Mr.  Itfagill  have  already  reported  in- 
formally to  their  respective  principals.  My 
purpose  In  writing  this  letter  Is  to  render  a 
similar  report  to  you. 

THE    WORKINGS    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    TAX 

Since  1919,  New  York  State  has  imposed 
a  tAx  on  certain  Income  of  noiiresidents  of 
the  Stete.  Twenty-eight  other  States  also 
impose  a  tax  on  nonresident  income.  The 
New  York  tax  rate  is  graduated  from  2  per- 
cent to  7  percent. 

The  relative  byrden  of  the  New  York  State 
income  tax  on  residents  and  nonresidents 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  On  the  Income  side,  the  tax  base  for 
nonresidenU  Is  much  narrower  than  that 
ror  residenu.  Residenu  of  New  York  are 
taxed  on  Income  from  all  sources.  Including 
earnings,  dividends,  interest  and  other  In- 


Testment  Income,  and  gains  from  the  sale 
of  property.  NonresidenU.  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taxed  only  on  Income  from  New 
York  sources.  (A  nonresident  who  works 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  State, 
may  allocate  his  earnings  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  spent  In  New  York.)  This  Includes 
primarily  earnings  within  the  State.  Divi- 
dends, interest,  and  other  investment  income 
are  not  subject  to  the  New  York  tax,  even 
though  the  securities  are  physically  located 
in  New  York  State.  Similarly,  gains  from 
the  sale  of  intangible  property  such  as 
securities  are  not  subject  to  the  New  York 
tax  in  the  hands  of  nonresidents  even  though 
physically  located  in  New  York  State,  unless 
the  nonresident  is  a  dealer. 

(b)  On  the  exemption  side,  residents  and 
nonresidenU  are  treated  alike.  Both  are  en- 
titled to  $1,000  exemption  if  single,  or  $2,500 
If  married,  and  to  $400  for  each  dependent. 

(C)  On  the  deduction  side,  nonresidenU 
are  entitled  to  less  benefiU  than  resldenU. 
If  a  resident  chooses  to  itemize  his  deduc- 
tions, he  may  deduct  such  items  as  interest 
on  borrowed  money  (such  as  a  mortgage  on 
his  home),  real  estate  taxes,  all  charitable 
contributions,  medical  expenses  and  up  to 
$150  of  life  Insurance  premiums.  A  non- 
resident, however.  Is  limited  in  his  deduc- 
tions to  those  items  connected  with  his  tax- 
able income  from  New  York  sources.  He  is 
not  permitted  to  take  deductions  for  the 
above-mentioned  items  except  with  respect 
to  contributions  to  New  York  charities.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  taxpayer  chooses  to  take 
the  standard  deduction  of  10  percent  of  tax- 
able income,  or  $500,  whichever  is  less,  he 
may  do  so  whether  he  is  a  resident  or  non- 
resident of  New  York. 

Finally,  the  honresident  has  his  tox 
initially  withheld  at  the  source,  that  is,  by 
hU   employer,   while   the   resident  does  not. 

THE    BACKGROUND    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

Over  the  years,  since  t"Ke  New  York  tax  on 
nonresidenU  was  first  Imposed,  there  have 
been  periodic  protesU  by  the  resldenU  of  the 
neighboring  States.  In  iU  most  virulent 
form,  this  protest  is  predicated  on  the  asser- 
tion that  nonresidenU  should  not  be  taxed  at 
all  by  New  York.  The  slogan  "Taxation 
Without  Representation"  is  the  war  cry  of 
these  protestanU.  I  believe  this  shibtwleth 
can  be  disposed  of  in  short  order.  First  of  all, 
on  purely  legal  grounds,  it  is  without 
foundation.  A  tax  on  the  income  of  non- 
residenU from  sources  within  the  SUte  was 
specifically  held  constitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  .the  United  SUtes  in  1920 
{Shaffer  v.  Carter.'252,  U.S.  37  (Oklahoma  in- 
come Ux);  cee  also  Travis  v.  Yale  «t  Towne 
Mfg.  Co..  252  U.S.  60  (New  York  Income 
tax )  ) .  The  Supreme  Cdurt  reaffirmed  iU 
position  on  this  score  as  late  as  1956  in  a 
case  specifically  Involvln:,  the  applicability 
of  the  New  York  tax  to  a  New  Jersey  resident 
{.Goodwin  v.  State  Tax  Commission,  352  U.S. 
805). 

More   Importantly,   however.    Is   the    fact 
that   practically   every  State  taxes  nonresi- 
denU  in   one  form   or  another.     New   York 
residenu,   for   example,   pay  excise   taxes   in 
the  adjoining  States   (such  as   the  gasoline 
tax)  which  became  part  of  the  general  reve- 
nues and  go  to  support  facilities  used  by  all 
citizens,  resident  and  nonresident  alike.  The 
fact  that  New  York  residents  have  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  officials  who  decide 
to  Impose  such  taxes  has  never  been  an  In- 
hibiting  factor.     It  seems  clear  that.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  the  Income  tax  paid  by  non- 
residenU to  New  York  State  covers,  in  part, 
the  cost  of  facilities  and  services  which  these 
nonresidenU  use  in  producing  the  Income 
subject  to  tax.     These   Include  police  and 
fire    protection.    Improvement   and    mainte- 
nance of  toll  free  roads.  streeU  and   side- 
walks, street   lighU,   transit  facilities  sub- 
sidized by  tax  exemption  and  a  mjrrlad  of 
other  facilities  and  services  which  are  taken 


for  granted.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
income  Ux  is  paid  to  the  SUte  and  that  the 
facilities  and  services  are  provided  by  the 
local  county  and  municipal  goverrunenu. 
New  York  SUte  provides  subsUntlal  financial 
assisUnce  to  these  local  uniU  so  that  indi- 
rectly, if  not  directly,  the  SUte  Income  tax 
helps  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  faclllfles 
and  services. 

The  more  reasonable  basis  of  protest  by 
noiu-esldenU  is  that  they  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  matter  of  deductions.  The 
wage  earner  who  owns  a  home  In  New  Jer- 
sey, and  commutes  to  New  York  daily,  re- 
senU  the  fact  that  in  computing  the  tax 
which  he  must  pay  to  New  York  on  his  earn- 
ings, he  cannot  deduct  the  interest  on  his 
mortgage,  the  real  estate  Uxes  on  his  house, 
contributions  to  his  local  church  and  char- 
ities, doctors"  bills,  etc.  He  feeU  that  this 
is  InequiUble  and  that  in  some  fashion  he 
should  be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  these 
items  as  residenu  of  New  York  State  do. 

As  reasonable  as  this  position  appears  to 
be,  it  is  not  without  iU  weaknesses.  The 
nonresident  wage  earner  forgeU  that  only 
a  p>ortlon  of  his  income  is  subject  to  the 
New  York  Ux— if  he  has  dividends  on  stocks 
or  interest  on  savings  bank  accounu,  he  need 
not  report  and  pay  tax  on  those  items.  In 
terms  of  comparison  with  the  resident  who 
has  to  pay  tax  on  these  items,  the  nonresi- 
dent has  an  advantage.  Thus,  for  example 
a  nonresident  who  has  $6,000  of  earnings 
in  New  York  and  $600  of  dividend  Income 
and  utilizes  the  sUndard  deduction,  will  pay 
a  Ux  on  only  $5,500  (before  exemptions), 
while  a  resident  will  pay  a  tax  on  $6,100. 
Nor  is  this  a  hypothetical  situation.  Con- 
trary to  what  Is  generally  believed,  non- 
taxable income  of  nonresidenU  is  received 
by  a  significant  proportion  of  persons  in 
modest  circumstances.  Insofar  as  dividends 
and  interest  alone  are  concerned,  20  percent 
of  the  Uxpayers  with  gross  Income  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000  receive  such  Income  and 
among  the  reclpienU,  It  averages  $545  a 
year.  At  the  $10,000  level,  1  out  of  every  2 
taxpayers  reporU  income  from  dividends  and 
interest  of  almost  $1,500  annually. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  which  >s 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  nonresidenU  are 
entitled  to  the  full  exemptions  even  though 
they  are  required  to  report  only  a  portion  of 
their  income.  Thus,  a  nonresident  married 
Uxpayer  with  two  children  who  has  earn- 
ings from  within  New  York  State  of  $10,000. 
nontaxable  income  of  $1,500,  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  sUndard  deduction,  will  pay 
tax  on  only  $6,200.  while  a  resident  taxpayer 
will  pay  tax  on  $7,700. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  not  intended  to 
imply  that  nonresidenU  and  residents  in  the 
same  financial  position  should  necessarily 
pay  the  same  tax.  After  all,  there  are  sub- 
stantial differences  in  the  l>eneflU  received 
by  each  from  governmental  services  and 
facilities  provided  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
New  York  Stete.  But  they  do  Indicate  that 
the  alleged  discrimination  Is  subsUntlally 
less  than  Is  generally  understood. 

Finally,  the  most  Important  weakness  in 
the  position  of  nonresidenU  who  complain 
aboJt  the  New  York  Stete  tax  stems  from 
the  fact  that  neither  New  Jersey  nor  Con- 
necticut have  a  Stete  Income  tex.  If  otir 
neighboring  States  Imposed  an  equal  or 
higher  tax  than  New  York,  their  residenu 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  New  York  Income 
tax.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  New 
York  law  provides  that  a  nonresident  who  Is 
required  to  pay  an  Income  tax  Is  entitled  to 
credit  against  his  New  York  tex  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  to  his  home  Stete  on  the  In- 
come subjected  to  tox  by  New  York. 

I  do  not  conceive  It  to  be  within  my  prov- 
ince to  question  the  system  of  taxation  of 
oiur  neighboring  States.  If.  for  historical 
reasons  or  otherwise.  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut chooee  not  to  raise  their  revenues 
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through  an  Income  tax.  that  la  their  business. 
1  suggest,  however,  that  under  such  clrcum- 
■tancea,  the  complaints  of  their  residents 
against'  New  York  are  less  Justifiable,  par- 
ticularly where  the  claim  Is  for  complete 
exemption  from  the  New  York  tax. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  believe  there  is  a 
logical  anaww  to  the  complaints  by  the 
residents  of  our  neighboring  States.  It  never- 
theless appears  to  me  that  there  Is  sufficient 
basis  to  their  complaints  to  Justify  an  exam- 
ination of  various  alternative  modifications 
In  the  New  York  law.  In  analyzing  these 
modifications,  however,  I  consider  It  Import- 
ant that  the  financial  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion be  taken  Into  account.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  In  1957.  New 
York  der.ved  revenue  of  more  than  $34  mil- 
lion from  the  Income  tax  on  nonresidents,  of 
which  $23  million  was  paid  by  New  Jersey 
residents  and  almost  $7  million  by  Connect- 
icut residents. 

ALTXXNATTVS    MODIIICATIONS    AND    THEHl 
mrAMCIAL    IMPLICATIONS 

Perhaps  the  simplest  relief  which  could 
be  given  to  nonresidents  Is  In  the  area  of 
charitable  deductions.  At  present,  nonresi- 
dents are  only  permitted  to  take  deductions 
for  contributions  to  New  York  charities.  As 
a  practical  matter,  this  limitation  operates 
to  discriminate  against  the  lower  Income 
tax[)ayer.  The  high  Income  bracket  non- 
resident has  available  to  him  a  simple  de- 
vice for  avoiding  the  limitation.  He  organ- 
izes a  family  foundation  as  a  New  York  mem- 
bership corporation  and  thereby  gets  a 
deduction  for  all  his  contributions  to  the 
foundation.  The  foundation  then  distributes 
the  contributions  so  received  to  the  nonresi- 
dent's favorite  charities  within  and  without 
New  York  State.  The  lower  income  bracket 
taxpayer  has  no  such  flexibility.  His  chari- 
table contributions  are  too  small  to  warrant 
the  effort  or  expense  of  a  foundation.  As  a 
result,  he  loees  the  tax  benefit  of  his  con- 
tributions. It  seems  to  me  that  this  situa- 
tion should  be  rectified.  The  public  interest 
In  supporting  worthwhile  charities  does  not 
know  State  boundaries. 

Another  item  of  deduction,  which  Is  « 
•ource  of  irritation.  Involves  medical  ex- 
penses. A  nonresident  la  not  permitted  to 
deduct,  for  New  York  tax  purposes,  any  such 
expenses  Incurred  either  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  his  dependents.  This  can  produce 
an  Incongruous  situation.  A  Connecticut 
resident  who  works  In  White  Plains,  and 
whose  only  Income  Is  from  salary.  Is  In  a 
serious  auto  accident  on  his  way  to  work. 
He  runs  up  substantial  medical  bills  but  he 
derives  no  tax  benefit  from  paying  tlfcm. 
If  he  Uved  In  Bedford,  NY.,  Just  Inside  the 
Connecticut  line,  he  would  not  have  such 
disadvantage.  There  is  unfairness  in  such 
a  situation.  In  both  cases.  New  York  derives 
its  revenue  based  upon  the  individual's  ca- 
pacity to  work.  In  both  cases,  that  capacity 
Is  seriously  inhibited.  Obviously,  the  un- 
fairness is  considerably  less  where  the  acci- 
dent Involves  not  the  taxpayer  but  one  of 
his  dependents  whose  capacity  to  work  and 
produce  Income  Is  not  Involved.  Perhaps 
»n  appropriate  solution  would  be  to  limit 
the  medical  expense  of  a  nonresident  to  those 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  himself. 
It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  revenue 
Ices  would  be  involved  In  such  a  procedure. 
Available  statistics  Indicate  that  an  allow- 
ance to  nonresidents  of  the  same  benefit 
from  the  medical  expense  deduction  as  Is 
allowed  to  residents  would  cost  New  York 
State  about  $1,300,000  annually.  Obviously, 
the  loss  from  allowing  only  medical  expenses 
of  the  taxpayer  would  be  somewhat  less. 

Still  another  area  which  has  produced  com- 
plaints i»  the  deduction  of  real  estate  taxes 
and  Interest.  The  nonresident  Is  not  per- 
mitted such  deductions  while  the  resident  is. 
Here  the  unfairness  is  not  so  apparent.     The 


New  York  resident  must  report  and  pay  ta< 
on  Income  from  all  source*.  The  iu>nresl- 
dent,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  required  to  re- 
port and  pay  tax  to  New  York  only  on  in- 
come earned  in  New  York.  Investment  in- 
come and  income  earned  outside  the  State 
Is  exempt.  Thus,  the  nonresident  has  tax- 
free  Income  which  can  offset  these  Items 
which  are  not  deductible.  Indeed,  If  these 
deductions  were  i>ermltted.  a  nonresident 
who  owns  and  rents  property  located  out- 
side New  York  and  derives  Income  from  It 
would  reap  an  aifirmatlve  advantage;  he 
would  get  the  tax  benefit  from  deducting 
the  real  estate  taxes  and  the  Interest  on  the 
mortgage  ,«gnlnst  his  other  Income  without 
having  to  pay  tax  to  New  York  on  the  rent. 
It  Is  true  that  such  an  analogy  provides  lit- 
tle comfort  to  the  nonresident  wage  earner 
who  lives  in  his  house  and  pays  taxes  and 
mortgage  Interest  on  It.  Statistics  as  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  Involved  In  such  de- 
ductions are  not  readily  available.  Never- 
theless. It  would  appear  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient possibilities  of  loss  of  revenue  from 
permitting  such  deductions  to  require  the 
conclusion  that  no  change  should  be  made 
In  the  present  law. 

Thus  far,  I  have  dealt  with  the  more  Im- 
portant specific  Items  of  deductions  which 
are  desired  by  nonresidents.  Actually,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  other  deductions  which 
are  also  Involved,  e.g..  life  Insurance  pre- 
miums, alimony,  a  variety  of  taxes,  casualty 
losses,  etc.  In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be 
unwieldy  to  attempt  to  deal  with  each  such 
deduction  Individually.  Several  suggestions 
have  been  made,  however,  that  the  whole 
area  of  deductions  should  be  dealt  with  as 
a  package.  Among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Nonresidents  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  deductions  presently  per- 
mitted to  residents.  If  this  change  were 
made.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  New  York  would  approximate  $4,700,000 
annually.  This  Is  a  sutMtantlal  figure.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  nonresidents  are  re- 
quired to  report  only  their  Income  earned 
In  New  York  and  that  their  income  from 
other  sources  is  not  taxed,  giving  them  the 
full  benefit  of  all  deductions  would  produce 
an  unfair  advantage. 

(b)  Nonresidents  should  be  permitted  to 
get  the  benefit  of  all  deductions  on  an  allo- 
cated basis — namely,  that  proportion  of  all 
deductions  which  their  Income  taxable  by 
New  York  bears  to  their  total  Income  from 
all  sources.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  pro- 
posal would  produce  a  revenue  loes  of  $3,- 
500.000  annually.  The  proposal  of  an  allo- 
cation formula  has  considerable  appeal.  The 
theory  behind  It  Is  that  It  causes  the  non- 
taxable portion  of  a  nonresident's  Income  to 
bear  a  proportionate  shate  of  the  deductions. 
Certain  administrative  difficulties  are  In- 
volved which  will  be  discussed  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no 
sound  reason  why  the  benefits  of  an  alloca- 
tion of  deductions  should  be  given  to  non- 
residents, while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
them  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  exemptions 
on  an  unallocated  basis.  If  any  modifica- 
tion Is  to  be  made  along  the  lines  of  this 
proposal.  It  should  provide  for  an  allocation 
of    both    exemptions    and    deductions. 

(c)  Nonresidents  should  be  permitted  to 
deduct  the  excess  of  all  deductions  over  non- 
taxable Income.  A  variation  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  nonresidents  should  t>e  given 
the  option  on  a  lifetime  basis  of  reporting 
under  the  present  provisions  anMcable  to 
nonresidents  or  as  a  resident  taxpayer.  This 
would  produce  a  rather  complicated  proce- 
dure whlch^  as  far  as  can  J>e  determined, 
would  not  prodtice^ubetantially  greater 
benefits  to  nonresldyfts  than  a  system  which 
permitted  nonresldnits  to  get  the  advantage 
of  all  exemptions  and  deductions  on  an  allo- 
cated basis.  The  estimated  revenue  loes 
runs  from  $2  million  to  $2,500,000  annually. 


(dV  Pethape  the  most  appealing  and  feasi- 
ble alternative  U  the  proposal  to  allocate 
both  exemptions  and  deductions  In  the  pro- 
portion that  Income  Uxable  In  New  York 
State  bears  to  total  Income  from  all  sources. 
As  has  already  t>een  pointed  out,  this  would 
cause  each  type  of  Income  to  bear  Its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  Ux  benefiU.  There 
are  obvious  administrative  problems  In  such 
a  proposal.  It  will  be  difficult  in  many  cases 
for  the  New  York  authorities  to  determine 
how  much  nontaxable  Income  a  nonresident 
taxpayer  really  has.  Unless  such  Information 
Is  readily  made  available,  there  will  be  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  such  Income  has 
been  required  to  bear  Its  share  of  exemptions 
and  deductions.  On  the  other  hand.  New 
York  has  the  device  of  withholding  to  pro- 
tect l.self  against  dUhonest  taxpayers.  If 
the  withholding  Is  continued  on  a  rate  ap- 
plicable to  gross  Income  earned  from  sources 
within  New  York.  nonresldenU  will,  in  most 
cases,  have  to  prove  their  right  to  a  refund 
In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  any  such  change 
In  the  law.  Nor  will  this  be  an  undue  burden 
on  the  nonresident.  Usually,  requiring  him 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  Federal  Income  tax 
return  will  provide  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion. In  some  situations,  such  as  Income 
from  securities  of  municipalities  of  other 
States,  which  are  subject  to  New  York  tax 
In  the  hands  of  a  resident  but  exempt  from 
Federal  tax.  the  Federal  return  will  be  In- 
complete. But  the  number  of  these  In- 
stances should  be  small.  The  estimated  rev- 
enue loss  from  this  proposal  is  $1,500,000  an- 
nually. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  proposal  will 
not  mean  less  New  York  Income  tax  for  all 
nonresidents.  In  fact,  some  nonresidents 
will  receive  no  benefit — for  example,  a  non- 
resident who  Is  already  getting  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  $500  standard  deduction  and  does 
not  wish  to,  or  has  Insufficient  expenses  to 
Itemize  his  deductions.  Indeed,  In  some 
cases,  the  outside  Income  will  offset  part  ot 
the  exemptions  which  the  nonresident  Is  now 
getting  In  full  and  produce  a  higher  tax. 
However,  the  principal  beneficiaries  will  be 
those  nonresidents  whooe  Income  is  almost 
entirely  from  earnings  In  New  York  and  who 
will,  by  this  procedure,  be  placed  on  a  basts 
of  equality  with  New  York  residents  similarly 
situated. 

AOMunaraATiow 

One  final  word  Is  In  order  on  the  subject  of 
administration.  One  of  the  major  com- 
plaints of  nonresidents  has  been  the  long 
delay  Involved  In  their  obtaining  refunds  of 
excess  withholding  of  New  York  income  tax. 
In  many  cases,  due  to  expenses  or  the  fact 
that  time  spent  working  outside  New  York 
was  underestimated,  nonresidents  are  enti- 
tled to  a  refund.  Information  that  jias  come 
to  my  attention  Indicates  that  2  to  3  years 
can  elapse  before  these  refunds  are  made. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  behooves  the 
New  York  tax  authorities  so  to  organize  Its 
administrative  procedures  that  the  period 
required  In  processing  refunds  Is  kept  to  the 
minimum.  If  this  were  done,  an  Important 
Irritant  would  be  removed  and  the  opposition 
of  nonresidents  to  the  New  York  Income  tax 
might  be  considerably  less. 

CONCLUSION 

The  various  component  elements  of  the 
problem  seem  clear.  A  tax  on  the  Income 
derived  by  nonresidents  from  sources  within 
the  State  Is  clearly  constitutional.  In  the 
particular  case  of  the  New  York  tax,  the  basic 
reason  for  difficulty  stems  from  the  fact  that 
neither  New  Jersey  nor  Connecticut  Impose 
an  Income  tax.  If  they  did  and  If  the  rates 
approximated  the  New  York  rates.  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  residents  would  pay  no  or 
very  little  New  York  tax.  If  my  analysis  were 
to  stop  here,  I  would  necessarily  have  to  con- 
clude that  no  change  should  be  made  In  the 
present  law. 
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X  believe,  however,  that  the  problem  can- 
not be  approached  from  a  purely  logical,  his- 
torical, and  legal  point  ol  view.  The  New 
Jerseylte  whose  only  Income  is  his  $0,000  sal- 
ary earned  In  New  York  Is  not  Impressed  by 
argument  about  subsidization  of  systems  of 
taxation.  All  he  knows  U  that  he  has  to 
pay  a  tax  to  New  York  and  that  he  doesn't 
get  the  same  benefits  as  the  fellow  who  works 
at  the  next  desk,  has  the  name  Income,  and 
lives  In  New  York.  He  has  a  feeling  of  In- 
justice which  no  amount  of  theorizing  can 
dispel. 

We  have  moved  Into  a  i>erlod  when  good 
working  relations  and  go«l  feeling  among 
residents  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  are  becoming  Increa.tlngly  Important. 
Common  problems  of  transportation,  taxa- 
tion, health,  water,  etc.,  are  swiftly  making 
an  anachronism  of  State  lines.  We  need  to 
work  closely  together  with  our  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  residents.  We  need  to  do 
ever^hlng  within  our  poww  to  remove  Irrl- 
tanu  In  our  relationships  and  conserve  our 
energies  for  problems  of  transcedant  Im- 
portance. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  that.  In  the  face  of 
a  possible  need  to  raise  taxes.  New  York 
should  forgo  $1,500,000  In  revenue,  even 
though  It  Is  less  than  1  pendent  of  the  State 
budget.  On  the  other  hand.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  future  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
financial  support  by  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut for  projects  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  are  sufficiently  substantial  to  Justify 
the  removal  of  an  Important  Irritant,  even 
though  New  York  will  suffer  a  small  loss  In 
revenue. 

Assuming  that  the  loss  of  $1,500,000  In 
revenue  Is  appropriate.  In  light  of  these 
considerations,  I  recommend  that  nonresi- 
dents be  given  the  right  to  allocate  both  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  In  the  proportion 
that  taxable  Income  from  New  York  sources 
bears  to  total  Income  from  all  sources.  If 
this  Is  not  feasible.  I  recommend  that  non- 
residents be  given  the  right  to  deduct  chari- 
table contributions  both  within  and  without 
the  State  and  their  own  medical  expenses 
within  the  present  overall  limits  applicable 
to  all  taxpayers. 
Sincerely. 

THCODoax  Tannxmwau),  Jr. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pre.-Jldcnt,  I  con- 
clude my  remarks  upon  the  following 
note.  I  deeply  believe  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  ought  to  be  adjusted  among 
the  States.'  I  deeply  bebeve  that  non- 
residents should  be  treated  fairly  in 
t/crms  of  deductions,  but  ttiat  they  should 
pay  an  income  tax  and  thereby  bear  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  government.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  we  should  not  have  dupli- 
cating taxes,  that  is,  taxes  on  the  same 
income  in  dlfTerent  States 

Finally,  I  believe  that  a  drastic  con- 
stitutional amendment  cutting  off  the 
right  of  a  State  to  tax  clamed  income 
within  the  State  would  lead  to  an  appre- 
ciable diminution  of  State  income,  which 
would  be  unfair  and  discriminatory 
against  the  residents  of  the  individual 
States  which  levy  the  income  tax. 

I  express  the  hope  that  by  exercise  of 
reasonableness  as  between  the  States, 
even  to  the  extent  of  State  compacts, 
which  could  then  be  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress, the  need  for  any  Federal  inter- 
vention beyond  that  may  not  occur. 

I  point  out  that  if  the  States  them- 
selves arc  reasonable,  th<-  problem  will 
be  considered  as  susceptible  of  a  reason- 
able solution  and  will  not,  therefore, 
arouse  that  kind  of  public  emotion  which 
would   call  for  some   na^^ional  remedy 


which  might  turn  out  to  be  unfair  to  the 
particular  States  concerned  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  individuals  concerned. 


THE   ROLE   OF   CONGRESS   IN   THE 
FIELD  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark]  has  discussed  the 
role  of  Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  current  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Frontier.  His  comments  are 
thoughtful  and  discerning  as  he  de- 
velops his  thesis  that  the  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  participate  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policies.  He  truly  obser\es 
that  in  our  democratic  society  public 
opinion  is  eventually  the  controlling  fac- 
tor in  foreign  policy.  I  agree  with  his 
statement  that  Congress  can  contribute 
to  our  foreign  policy  by  mobilizing 
"American  public  opinion  in  suppwrt  of 
serious  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
practical  solution  to  the  nuclear  stale- 
mate and  absence  of  International  law 
and  order  which  today  holds  all  rational 
minds  in  the  grip  of  fear." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGXESS  AND  THE  WORLO  CRISIS 

(By  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clasx,  VS.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania) 

Washington. — To  understand  the  contri- 
bution that  Congress  can  and  should  make 
to  foreign  policy  In  the  next  2  years.  It  Is 
useful  to  review  briefly  the  relationship  In 
this  field  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

The  powers  accorded  to  the  President  un- 
der the  Constitution  used  to  be  viewed  as 
giving  blm  almost  exclusive  control  over 
foreign  affairs.  In  recent  years,  however, 
quite  apart  from  considerations  of  person- 
alities or  politics,  it  has  been  increasingly 
evident  that  the  President  does  not  have 
sufficient  authority  to  control  foreign  policy 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Today,  American  foreign 
policy,  to  a  very  large  extent,  depends  on 
military  and  economic  aid,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  loans,  resources  control  and  trade 
negotiation.  Immigration  regulations,  pass- 
port control,  propaganda,  cultural  exchange, 
and  the  Military  Establishment  Itself.  These 
require  enabling  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions. The  Congress  Is  now  as  deeply  in- 
volved In  foreign  policy  as  It  Is  In  domestic 
policy. 

Although  the  Congress  has  great  authority 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is  obviously 
not  endowed  with  sufficient  authority  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs  by  itself.  Moreover, 
as  a  practical  matter,  that  would  be  Impossi- 
ble. The  need  for  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  then.  Is  obviously  required  In 
foreign  policy  matters;  and  a  condition  of 
mutual  confidence  Is  essential  to  success. 

There  has  been,  throughout  our  history,  an 
ebb  and  flow  of  power  into  and  out  of  Con- 
gress In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  depending 
largely  on  whether  the  President  is  strong  or 
weak.  During  the  Incumbency  of  a  weak 
President,  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  tends  to  reach  out  for  more  power 
in  foreign  policy  mattn^. 

The  character  and  reputation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  also  an  Important  factor 
In  the  relationship  of  the  President  and  Con- 


gress to  foreign  policy.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  Secretaries  of  State  tended  to 
be  politicians.  Most  of  them  had  held  elec- 
tive office;  many  of  them  went  on  to  become 
President;  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Van  Buren,  and  Buchanan. 
Since  the  Civil  War,  no  Secretary  of  State  has 
achieved  the  Presidency.  Yet  politicians  oc- 
casionally stiU  fill  that  office;  recent  ones 
were  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Cordell  Hull, 
and  James  Byrnes,  and  their  ability  to  get 
along  with  Congress  Is  noteworthy. 

The  ability  to  work  well  with  Congress,  in 
fact.  Is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  today.  When  a  Secretary  of  State 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Congress,  and 
lost  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  allies  as 
well,  a  very  serious  condition  exists.  When, 
as  at  present,  one  party  controls  the  Presi- 
dency and  another  the  Congress,  the  need  for 
bipartisan  cooperation,  for  constant  consul- 
tation, and  a  Secretary  of  State  who  knows 
how  to  work  with  Congress  Is  especially  Im- 
portant. A  realistic  assessment  of  existing 
personal  and  political  factors  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  Is  no  secret  that,  prior  to  his  unfortu- 
nate lUness.  our  present  Secretary  of  State 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  allies 
and  many  of  us  In  Congress,  despite  our  ad- 
miration for  his  personal  courage  and  te- 
nacity. The  President  has  been  satisfied  to 
let  Secretary  Dulles  assume  most.  If  not 
all  of  the  responsibility  for  the  direction 
of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress,  was  not  content  with 
this  state  of  affairs  before  the  Secretary's 
Illness,  and  the  situation  has  deteriorated 
since.  As  a  result.  Congress  is  displaying 
greater  initiative  In  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  past  year,  a  number  of  things  has 
happened  which  are  Indicative  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Impatience  with  the  conduct  and  state 
of  our  foreign  relations. 

Last  July  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  make  a  complete  study  of  foreign 
policy. 

A  special  study  of  the  XJS.  relations  with 
the  other  American  Republics  was  similarly 
authorized  following  the  debacle  of  the  Vice 
President's  visit  to  Latin  America  last  spring. 

TRK    aXLUCTANT    ADMINISTaATION 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  prompt  study  should 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Development  Aasoclation  as  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank  to  make  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries  at  more  liberal 
terms  than  are  now  available,  and  to  permit 
payment  in  local  revenues.  This  resolution 
was  tHe  brainchild  of  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
MoNRONET  who  managed  to  get  a  reluctant 
administration  to  accept  the  validity  of  the 
Idea. 

Eight  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  sent  the  President  a  letter 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress urging  him  to  reexamine  the  mutual 
security  program  with  a  view  to  redressing 
the  military  and  economic  imbalance  of  the 
present  program,  putting  more  emphasis  on 
nonmllitary  aid.  The  rej^ponse  to  this  letter 
was  the  recent  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  nine-man  panel  to  study  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  is  hoped  that  the  3 
military  men  and  the  4  civilians  with  past 
Defense  Department  experience  on  this  panel 
win  be  able  to  give  a  fair  and  equitable  as- 
sessment of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  foreign  aid.  But  one  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  It. 

More  recently,  Senators  Albxkt  Gore.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Tennessee,  Prank  Chttrch,  Demo- 
crat, of  Idaho,  and  Hubhet  HtnfPHRxr.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Minnesota,  have  suggested  method* 
of  making  progress  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing    which    the  administration 
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had  apparently  failed  to  conalder  serloualy. 
and  Senator*  MAHamLD,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  DoDD,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
have  taken  the  Initiative  In  suggesting  ap- 
proaches to  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Public  opinion  is  eventually  the  control- 
ling factor  In  the  foreign  policy  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  If,  as  Vice  President  Nixoif 
said  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
last  election  campaign,  foreign  policy  was  an 
Issue — and  1  agtee  with  hlxn  that  It  was — 
the  people  of  this  country  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  in  our  foreign  policy 
either.  They  want  a  change,  but  It  Is  going 
to  be  difficult  Inded  to  put  ova  policies  on  a 
new  covirse  with  the  present  leadership  of 
the  State  Department. 

KIT    ISOLATIONISTS    AKX    OUT 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  last  Novem- 
ber's election  on  the  role  of  Congress  In  for- 
eign affairs.  Changes  In  the  composition 
of  the  Senate,  have  In  my  view,  vastly  Im- 
proved that  body's  potential  to  contribute  to 
foreign  policy.  The  86th  Congress  does  not 
number  among  Its  Members  Senators  Bar- 
rett, Bricker,  Hoblltzell,  Jenner.  Knowland, 
Malone,  Martin,  Potter.  ReverconSb.  Thye, 
and  Watkliis.  Eight  of  these  men  supported 
the  successful  amendment  by  Senator  Know- 
land  to  remove  the  provision  included  In  the 
mutual  security  bill,  by  agreement  with  the 
administration,  which  would  have  altered 
the  Battle  Act  so  as  to  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  trade  with  those  Communist 
satellite  countries  which  show  signs  of  in- 
dependence from  Moscow.  Elgh^  of  these 
men  opposed  Senator  Kennedt's  amendment 
to  the  mutual  security  program  expressing 
support  for  aid  to  India's  5-year  plan.  Five 
of  them  voted  against  the  4-year  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  on 
final  passage.  Their  successors.  In  almost  all 
Instances,  favor  a  more  constructive  foreign 
policy. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  by  reason  of  the 
Democratic  sweep,  there  are  three  additional 
Democrats  and  two  fewer  Republicans  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  three  of  the  most 
sensitive  International  problem  areas — Ber- 
lin, the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East — and 
attempt  to  assess  what  contribution  Con- 
gress has  made  and  can  be  considered  to 
make  to  affect  our  policies  toward  these 
arpas. 

BEELIN 

The  impending  Berlin  crisis,  which  threat- 
ens to  be  as  grave  as  any  faced  by  the  Nation 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  calls  to 
mind  Lincoln's  words  of  100  years  ago: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  We  must 
think  anew,  we  must  act  anew,  we  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves." 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  the  arrange- 
ments governing  the  city  of  Berlin  since  the 
lifting  of  the  blockade  In  1848  are  unstable 
and  provisional.  Western  Insistence  on  re- 
tini&catlon  by  free  elections  and  full  Soviet 
compliance  with  legal  obligations  has  not 
changed  that  essential  fact. 

The  position  of  this  Government  to  stand 
firm  on  Berlin  and  to  maintain  all  access 
routes  It  supported  today  by  sU  responsible 
Members  of  Congress,  and  by  our  NATO  allies. 
About  this  there  should  b«  no  doubt,  because 
the  West  hna  not  forgotten  that,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Cnrl  Sandburg,  "Wherever  there  is 
freedom  there  are  those  who  must  toll,  flgbt, 
and  sscrlflce  for  It." 

But  lUndlng  tut  In  Btrlln  must  ralH  tht 

related  question  of  with  whatf  As  the 
Prssldeut  has  rscsntly  statsd,  to  tight  a 
ground  war  in  Osrmany  is  out  of  the  quss* 
tlon._yW«  Just  dont  hay*  adtquats  oon- 
verttd  foroM.  Iforsotsr,  w«  must  nrrtr  for« 
get  that  our  sols  purposs  In  Germany  Is  to 
get  out  tvcQtually  under  conditions  which 


give  ths  forces  of  freedom   the  chance  to 
survivs  and  prosper. 

MORS  ixntmn-iTT  is  motx» 

Recent  evenU  IndlcaU  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  taking  a  somewhat  less  froeen  at- 
titude toward  the  coming  talks  on  the  Ger- 
man situation.  Indeed,  prior  to  the  Secre- 
tary's hospitalization,  it  was  announced  that 
we  are  now  willing  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  East  Germany.  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia as  well  as  the  Soviets  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  proposals  for  a  German  settle- 
ment. Including  the  revised  Rapackl  plan 
that  calls  for  Unking  creation  of  an  atom- 
free  zone  with  a  reduction  In  conventional 
arms  In  the  two  Germanies,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Any  one  who  recalls  the  administration's 
wounded  reaction  to  Mr.  Kenman's  "disen- 
gagement" proposal  In  December  of  1957 
will  recognize  how  far  Mr.  Dulles  has  moved. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Con- 
gress Is  partially  responsible  for  this  new 
and  more  receptive  attitude.  Persistent 
voices  have  been  heard  In  the  Senate  during 
the  last  year  or  more,  prodding  the  admin- 
istration to  take  the  Inlt.ative  In  advanclr  t 
long-range  solutions  for  the  Berlin  problem. 
Searching  questions  have  been  asked  about 
the  necessity  of  giving  nuclear  arms  to  the 
West  Germans,  the  effects  on  our  security 
of  a  "controlled  thinning  out"  of  Mg  power 
forces  in  both  Germanies  or  more  extensive 
forms  of  disengagement,  and  the  desirability 
of  countering  the  flood  of  Soviet  proposals 
with  new  and  realistic  proposals  of  our  own, 
but  at  the  tame  time  taking  steps  to  bolster 
our  defensive  strength. 

These  questions  and  many  more  will  be 
repeated  In  both  Chambers  of  Congress  until 
satisfactory  responses  are  articulated  and 
carried  out  by  the  administration.  Members 
Of  Congress  should  be  ready  to  support  the 
President  when  imminent  danger  threatens, 
but  we  would  be  derelict  In  our  duties  If  we 
failed  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policies  which  have  a  vital  bearing 
on  our  future  and  follow  closely  the  Imple- 
mentatlpn  of  those  policies  by  the  Executive. 

rAB    CAST 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  fore- 
t;ll  the  likelihood  of  renewed  trouble  In  the 
Formosa  Strait  during  the  Inclplency  of  the 
B3rlln  crisis.  Well-known  Communist  strat- 
egy virtually  dictates  such  an  occurrence. 
The  Chief  of  Steff  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
has  stated  that  the  forces  on  the  mainland 
opposite  Qtiemoy  have  Increased  by  60  per- 
cent since  the  siege  last  fall. 

It  Is  painfully  clear  that  the  status  quo 
In  the  offshore  Islands  must  give  soon  and 
that  present  conditions  are  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  weird  peace  on  Mondi\y.  war  on  Tues- 
day situation  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Que- 
moy  since  November,  It  Is  the  Natlon.-xllsta 
who  must  await  the  Communists*  pleasure 
as  to  whether  the  offshore  Islands  receive  400 
to  40.000  shells  a  day,  and  It  Is  we  who  are 
committed  by  the  administration  to  take  ac- 
tion if  the  Communists  decide  at  any  time  to 
continue  their  offensive  long  enough  to 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  defenders. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the  hardi- 
est optimist  at  Mr.  Robertson's  .Far  Eastern 
desk  in  the  Stats  Department  genuinely  feels 
that  ths  smaller  islands  In  ths  Qusmoy 
Island  group  or  ths  much  less  dsfsnslbl* 
nine-Island  group  of  ths  MnUu's  can  be  held 
against  intensive  long-susUlned  bombard- 
ment. 

In  my  •stlmatlon  the  currtnt  Congress  is 
Incrtaslngly  awars  of  tht  stttntlal  untsnablN 
Ity  of  our  position  in  regard  to  the  offshor* 
Islands  and  discontent  with  Mr.  Dulles'  han- 
dling of  ths  matter. 

Last  Ssptembsr  ths  Prssldent  said  that  "XT 
th*  bllatsral  talks  bstwssn  Ambassadors  (in 
Warsaw)  do  not  fully  succeed,  there  la  still 
ths  hop*  that  th*  United  Nations  could  sxsrt 


a  peaceful  Influence  on  the  situation."  The 
Warsaw  talks  remain  deadlocked  and  peace 
has  not  come  to  the  Quemoys,  but  UJf.  ss- 
slstancs  has  never  been  sought. 

It  Is  not  inconceivable  that  Congress  might 
pass  a  resolution  which,  while  reiterating 
the  determination  to  defend  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  that  the  offshore  islands  dis- 
pute should  be  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Red  Chinese  have  indicated  clear- 
ly their  dlstate  for  U.N.  Intervention,  and 
the  NatlonallsU  probably  feel  the  same  way. 
But  Is  It  In  the  U.S.  Interest  that  we  should 
continue  to  support  Chiang  alone  and  with- 
out active  Allied  backing  in  so  untenable  a 
position? 

Re-examlnatlon  and  possible  repeal  of  the 
ambiguous  language  In  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution of  January  29.  1955.  authorising  the 
President  to  use  Armed  Forces  for  the  "secur- 
ing and  protection  of  such  related  positions 
and  territories  •  •  •  required  or  appropri- 
ate In  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores"  Is  another  possible  course 
of  legislative  action.  This  cannot  be  ruled 
out  In  view  of  Mr.  Dulles'  continued  insist- 
ence that  our  actions  in  regard  to  the  off- 
shore Islands  have  been  taken  under  th* 
authority  of  the  resolution  which  he  has 
based  on  the  obvious  fiction  that  the  Red 
attack  on  these  Islands  Is  part  of  and  pre- 
liminary to  an  attack  on  Formosa.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  tliat  seven  Senators,  who  are 
now  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  voted  against  Inclusion  of  the 
quoted  language  at  the  time  the  resolution 
was  being  drbated  In   1955. 

Our  policies  of  nonrecognltlon  of  Red 
China  and  opposition  to  lU  seating  in  ths 
United  Nations  are  matters  within  the  exclu- 
sive JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Executive,  but  the 
days  when  these  policies  were  considered  to 
be  beyond  crltlcUm  by  Congress  have  ended. 
"We  cannot  forever  Ignore  600  million  peo- 
ple on  the  mainland  of  China,"  Senator  Ful- 
BBiGHT.  now  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conxmittee.  sUted  last  Augxist,  "but 
what  are  we  doing  to  make  It  possible  to  deal 
with  them  on  the  best  Urms  possible?" 
More  such  questions  will  t>e  asked. 

WHAT    MS.   DUIXZS   SAW    IM    ISSO 

Mr  Dulles  may  even  And  that  the  words 
which  he  wrote  In  his  book  entitled  "War  or 
Peace "  In  1950  have  made  some  congres- 
sional converts: 

"I  have  now  come  to  believe  that  ths 
United  Nations  will  best  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  If  Its  Assembly  Is  representative  of 
whnt  the  world  actually  is.  and  not  merely 
representative  of  the  parts  which  we  like. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  be  willing  that  all 
nations  should  be  members  without  at- 
tempting to  appraise  closely  those  which  are 
good  and  those  which  are  bad.  Already  that 
distinction  is  obliterated  by  ths  present 
membership  of  the  United  Nations."  ^ 

XroOUC  XAST 

History's  brlsfest  and  least  svsntful  mili- 
tary occupation  in  the  Middle  East  sudsd 
last  October  with  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  British  troops  from 
Jordan,  and  ths  basic  tensions  have  only 
lnor*as*d. 

In  Lsbanon  our  summsr  Intsrvsntlon 
had  th*  nst  effect  of  substituting  a  pro- 
Nasssr  r*glm*  for  a  pro-W*st*rn  on*.  Rashib 
Karami.  a  rebel  whsn  our  foross  landed  In 
July,  is  now  Prim*  Mtnlstsr,  and  bs  has 
publicly  stated  that  hs  considers  Nasser  a 
Bupsrman.  OamlU*  Chamoun,  at  who**  b*- 
h*st  w«  Intcrvtntd.  has  folded  hit  t*nt  *  *  * 
and  silently  stolen  away. 

In  Jordan,  plucky  King  Russsln'i  Uf*  *>• 
p*otaney  is  brisfsr  than  *v«r.  and  on*  won* 
d*r«  wh*ther  it  la  svcn  proper  to  r*oaU 
Pr«sldsnt  Klssnhowsr's  proud  proclamation 
in  ths  spring  of  1850  that  Jordan  was  vital 
to  Amsrlcan  lnt*r«sts.    If  ons  assassin's  bul- 
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let  found  Its  target,  there  would  be  no 
Jordan,  and  neither  we  nor  the  British  will 
be  there  to  do  anything  about  it. 

As  for  Iraq,  the  administration  has  never 
quite  been  able  to  decide  whether  Kassem  is 
friend  or  foe,  or  whether  we  should  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Baghdad  regime  or  Its 
many  foes.  Consequently  during  a  crucial 
9  month  period  In  that  country's  history, 
we  have  had  no  Iraq  policy  and  offered  no 
alternatives  to  Communist  proffers  and 
blandlstunenta. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  rampant 
Arab  nationalism,  as  typified  by  Cairo's 
leader  is  still  the  dominant  factor:  Arab- 
Israeli  hostility  is  again  resulting  in  border 
occurrences;  the  future  of  oil  companies' 
concessions  Is  more  clouded  than  ever,  and 
corrupt  and  unrepresentative  regimes  still 
make  revolution  a  likelihood  In  many  states. 

Clearly,  these  complex  problems  defy  so- 
lution by  any  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  nrucb  less  by  con- 
gressional action.  Long-range  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  will  not  be  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation until  the  Executive  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing a  clear  statement  of  Western  alms,  which 
is  based  on  correct  assessment  of  the  true  re- 
lation between  Communist  efforts  to  promote 
conflict  and  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic revolutions  under  way  In  the  under- 
developed areas.  We  should  give  frank  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  the  oil  buyer-seller 
relationship  Is  as  essential  to  the  Arabs  as  to 
ourselves. 

While  the  initiative  in  this  area  rests  prl- 
msrlly  with  the  Executive,  action  might  be 
considered  along  the  following  lines  by 
Congress : 

1.  Incressed  appropriations  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  ref- 
ugees beyond  the  mere  subsistence  level  and 
to  promote  their  resettlement. 

a.  Reexamination  of  our  present  low  im- 
migration quotas  for  Jews  and  Palestinian 
Arabs. 

3.  Exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  an  arms 
embargo  for  the  entire  area  to  be  enforced 
by  the  United  Nations. 

4.  Channeling  economic  aid  to  specific 
projects  rather  than  political  regimes. 

5.  Investigation  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
area  intelligence  which  seemed  so  deficient 
at  the  time  of  both  Iraq  revolutions. 

6.  Financial  backing  to  establish  a  pro- 
Western  Arab  radio  station  in  the  Middle 
East  to  counter  the  "Voice  of  the  Arabs" 
from  Cairo. 

7.  Consideration  of  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Elsenhower  doctrine,  a  hldeoiis  mistake  for 
which  Senators.  Including  the  author,  must 
bear  a  share  of  the  responsibility.  This  pol- 
icy has  smbarrassed  our  friends  and  totally 
missed  the  main  nationalistic  trend  of 
thought  in  the  area.  It  is  not  now  sub- 
scribed to  by  any  State  and  has  not  been 
invoked  at  any  time,  even  in  the  Lebanese 
affair.  It  has  been  a  cloud  to  clear  think- 
ing. 

In  thess  areas  and  many  others  Congress 
can  maks  a  subsUntial  contribution  to  san- 
ity and  sound  policy.  It  cannot  push  water 
uphill.  It  cannot  fill  ths  vacuum  caused  by 
a  failure  of  BxeoutlT*  l*ad*rahip  said,  in  par- 
ticular. It  cannot  pr*v*nt  tho**  ln*TlUbl* 
further  dlsastsrs  which  stars  us  in  th*  fac* 
so  long  as  a  prsoocuplsd  Prssidsnt  oontinu** 
to  r*ly  on  advisors  whoa*  only  answer  to  any 
new  thought  U  "No." 

I  would  bs  Isss  than  candid  If  I  did  not 
exprsss  my  own  misgivings  about  th*  posi- 
tion of  ths  Unltsd  But**  during  th*  n*it  a 
years.  Our  F*d*ral  framawork  of  govarn- 
m*nt  hat  put  ut  In  an  unfortunat*  poalUon. 
W*  must  eontinus  until  nsw  Kssoutlv*  lead- 
ership is  (orthooming,  to  bump  along  as  bsat 
ws  can,  d*v*loping  and  advocating  n*w  ld*aa 
»nd  nsw  polldta,  Totlng  Ivflalatlon  and  ap- 
propriations, probably  Inadaquat*  In 
amount,  for  purpoaa*  dimly  und*rstood.  tf 
at  all;  hoping  agalnsu  hops  that  disaster 
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will  not  strike  tmtil  conditions  beyond  the 
immediate  control  of  either  the  Congress  or 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  reme- 
died. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  hope  to  curtail  our 
brinkmanship  abroad  while,  at  the  same 
time,  offering  a  friendly  hand  to  the  uncom- 
mitted countries  In  the  world  and  a  less 
belligerent,  but  nonetheless  firm,  opposition 
to  the  expansionist  aims  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

AND    WHAT    ABOtrr    DISAEMAMENT? 

Finally  a  word  about  the  two  most  im- 
portant objectives  of  our  foreign  policy,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  Is  said  and  so  little 
done: 

First.  Nuclear  and  conventional  disarma- 
ment; 

Second.  A  revision  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  achieve  world 
peace  through  world  law. 

We  agitate  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  over  the  fate  of  a  rocky  little  Island  In 
the  mouth  of  Amoy  Harbor,  but  how  much  of 
our  real  brain  power,  and  how  much  of  our 
national  heart  and  soul  are  we  putting  into 
a  serious  effort  to  win  a  workable  agreement 
with  the  Communists  at  the  Geneva  talks 
on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  prevention  of  surprise  attacks?  How 
many  hours  In  the  last  12  months  have  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
principal  advisers  put  Into  an  earnest  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  achieving  reliable  dis- 
armament agreements  with  communism  in 
related  areas?  How  much  attention  has  the 
state  Department  given  to  the  hearings  of 
Senator  HincpRxrr's  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament? Is  anybody  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  White  House  thinking  hard  on 
the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  revitalize  the  United  Na- 
tions and  bring  about  world  peace  through 
world  law  If  we  are  not  all  to  be  blown  to 
smithereens? 

Or  are  all  these  matters  considered  merely 
the  foolish  dreams  of  impractical  idealists? 

The  present  Congress,  I  hope,  will  explore 
all  these  questions. 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  Ltnbon  John- 
son, of  Texas,  has  called  for  "bold,  new.  Imag- 
inative programs"  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  Such  programs  are.  In  my  judgment, 
quite  literally  essential  to  stirvlval.  I  hope 
they  will  receive  the  serious  attention  they 
deserve  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  greatest  contribution  the  Congress 
could  make  to  our  foreign  policy  in  the  next 
a  years  would  be  to  mobilize  American  public 
opinion  In  support  of  serious  negotiations 
looking  toward  a  practical  solution  to  the 
nuclear  stalemate  and  absence  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order  which  today  holds  all 
rational  minds  in  the  grip  of  fear. 


SAND  DUNES  NATIONAL  PARK. 
OREO. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Rxcord  an  inlorma- 
live  article  from  the  Oregon  Dally  Jour- 
nal, of  Portland,  of  April  13. 1959.  written 
by  Roy  J.  Beadle,  editor  of  the  Journal's 
editorial  page.  Mr.  Beadle's  article  de- 
•orlbeg  a  community  meeting  held  at 
Reedsport.  Greg.,  on  April  12  to  discuss 
my  bill  tor  creation  of  a  national  sea- 
shore  recreation   area  in   the   Oregon 

DunM.  under  the  U.S.  National  Park 

Service. 

Mr.  Beadle  is  a  responsible  Journalist, 
io  Z  call  particular  attention  to  his  com- 
ments conoemlng  the  favorable  Impres- 
•ion  made  upon  the  audience  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Park  Service, 


when  they  explained  and  described  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  my  bill. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  citizens  and  to 
the  leaders  who  participated  in  this 
meeting,  and  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  who  eventually  will  consider 
S.  1526,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Beadle's  article  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Many  residents  of  the  area  affected  by 
the  park  propxjsal  have  questioned  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  national  seashore  proj- 
ect, and  public  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  Reedsport  and  Florence. 
Oreg.,  have  served  to  answer  and  clarify 
these  questions.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  sent  to  these 
meetings  outstanding  staff  experts,  so 
that  local  citizens  would  have  the  best 
possible  source  of  information  about 
plans  and  policies.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  of  National  Park 
Service  personnel  are  reviewed  in  stories 
written  by  Mr.  Don  Tacheron  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard  for  April  13. 
1959.  I  ask  consent  that  this  able  re- 
portage be  included  in  the  Record 'with 
my  remarks,  along  with  another  story 
from  the  Coos  Bay  World,  describing 
other  comments  at  the  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Jovimal,  Portland,  Oreg.. 
Apr.  13,  1959] 

Opposmow    DrvHX)P8    ok    Plan    ro«    Sanb 

Dumcs  National  Pabx 

(By  Roy  J.  Beadle) 

Reedsport. — The  proposed  national  sea- 
shore recreation  area  along  the  Oregon 
dunes  between  Florence  and  Reedsport 
Is  not  to  be  cranuned  down  the  throats 
of  the  local  residents,  some  160  people  from 
coastal  and  WUlamette  Valley  points  were 
told  at  a  show  me  meeting  here  Simday 
afternoon. 

Ben  H.  Thompson.  Washington,  D.C..  Chief 
of  the  Recreation  Resources  Planning  section 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  headed  a  group 
of  Park  Service  otBclals  who  sought  to 
answer  ths  questions  in  the  minds  of  Reeds- 
port people. 

Whatever  the  opposition  among  those  pres- 
ent, it  was  orderly  and  polite.  It  expressed 
Itself  principally  in  the  form  of  applause  for 
Oeorge  Harrington,  resident  forester  for  the 
Crown -Zellerback  Tahkenltch  Lake  Tree 
Farm,  who  opposed  the  plan  partly  on  the 
basis  that  recreational  needs  can  be  met  on 
a  State  and  local  basis.  The  proposed  na- 
tional area  would  remove  3.000  acres  from 
the  tree  farm,  which  Is  a  source  of  employ- 
ment and  of  timber  products  which  the  local 
economy  needs,  Harrington  said. 

However,  the  audience  also  applauded 
Martha  Ann  Piatt,  of  Portland,  representing 
ths  Orsfon  Audubon  Soclsty  and  the  Masa- 
mas,  and  VlrUs  nsher  of  Portland  and  Las 
Vegas,  repressntlng  ths  Masamas  and  ths 
Sierra  Club,  both  of  whom  apoke  strongly 
for  the  plan.  Mrs.  Piatt  aald  the  Park  Serv- 
ice can  "unlock  a  whole  treasure  for  you 
here  on  ths  coast."  FUhsr  said  ths  proposal, 
which  U  now  In  ths  form  of  a  blU  intro- 
duced by  Ssnator  Rioxaib  L.  Vwawmam,  oan 
beoome  "the  finest  osntsnnial  pressnt**  Av- 
ion oould  have. 

Park  Ssrvlos  rspreeentaUvee  were  ap- 
plauded When  thtlr  tntlrt  pmtnuuon  was 
completed.  They  wUl  make  a  almUar  praaan- 
tatlon  tonight  at  Florence,  where  opposlUon 
is  stronger  than  in  Reedsport,  Florsnee  real- 
dents  were  at  the  Reedsport  meetlni  but 
withheld  thslr  questions.  Private  oplnloa  Is 
that  most  Rsedsport  people  are  favorable  lo 
the  plan  but  want  many  more  f  aeu. 
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Written  qUMUoni  were  put  by  Orln  Collier, 
attorney,  repreeentlng  the  Reedsport  Cham- 
ber of  ComzxMrce.  They  had  to  do  with  the 
effect  on  the  local  tax  base,  the  Impact  on 
Industry,  the  boundary  question,  the  time 
needed  for  development  of  the  area,  etc. 

Thompson  said  the  Government  rarely 
pays  money  In  lieu  of  taxes,  but  the  experi- 
ence In  nearly  all  national  park  develop- 
ments la  that  they  stimulate  allied  buslnete 
activity  so  that  new  taxes  more  than  make 
up  tax  losses  from  property  removed  from 
local  rolls. 

The  boundaries  will  be  determined  only 
after  negotiation  with  local  Interests  and 
other  agencies  Involved,  Thompson  said. 
The  development  Itself  will  come  slowly, 
giving  time  for  local  adjustment.  Money 
will  not  be  available  to  buy  all  the  property 
at  once. 

Thompson  emphasized  that  extensive 
bearings  will  give  ample  opportunity  for 
local  people  to  express  their  views.  Although 
the  Park  Service  survey  Includes  Jessie  M. 
Honeyman  State  Park  In  the  proposed  area, 
Thompson  said  the  final  boundaries  need  not 
necessarily  Include  the  park.  This  was  in 
response  to  a  question  from  William  Tug- 
man,  publisher  of  the  Port  Umpqua  Courier 
and  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  State  park  department.  A  State  park 
department  official  earlier  told  the  Journal 
his  department  would  not  necessarily  op- 
pose giving  up  Honeyman  Park  If  It  were 
thought  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 

George  CoIUim.  west  coast  chief  of  recre- 
ational resources  planning  for  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, cautioned  the  people  not  to  think  so 
much  in  terms  of  Immediate  results  but  to 
remember  that  the  dunes  area  Is  a  rare  com- 
bination of  life  and  etu-th  sciences  which 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  all  time. 

Herbert  Mayer,  San  Francisco,  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  Park  Service,  spoke 
of  the  tremendous  pressure  from  recrea- 
tlonlata  and  asked  the  people  to  think  big. 

WUUam  S.  WaUh.  Cooa  Bay  attorney,  who 
wrtelded,  read  a  telegram  from  Senator 
mroanovi  which  aald  this  plan  would  re< 
auU  tn  national  advertialni  and  publicity 
whleh  would  bring  more  tourlate  to  the  nneet 
M««hor«  In  the  Natloit. 

(Prom  Iht  lugent  (Oreg.l  Atg(eter>Ov)ar<l, 

Apr,  la.  IMftl 
BnevMioN  Smmon  Nbm  ar  Rummiit  oh 

Xmdw  trsMMim  Pmm  ranit  P»OM«ai. 

llaMWo«r<»Loeal  eeonomle  oonatd«r«Uone 
(loinlnated  a  dlicuaelon  meeting  here  Sunday 
when  »  panel  oT  NaUonal  9%tk  Service  oa> 
elate  aaawered  queetlona  about  creation  of  an 
Oregon  Dunea  naUonal  seashore. 

WUltam  Walah,  Coos  Bay.  moderator,  said 
the  meeting  wm  organlied  by  the  Reedsport 
and  Floranc*  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  get 
an  orderly  statement  of  facU  about  the  sea- 
ahore  proposal. 

Attending  an  afternoon  session  were  about 
aoo  persons.  Included  were  representatives 
of  the  Oregon  press,  the  State  park  dept., 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  local  timber  firms, 
other  State  and  public  agencies  and  private 
citizens. 

Ben  H.  Thompson.  Chief  of  Recreation  Re- 
sources Planning.  National  Park  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.,  answered  the  bulk  of  the 
questions. 

Most  of  the  questions  were  posed  by  attor- 
ney Orln  Collier,  siwkesman  for  the  Reeds- 
port Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  pre- 
pared from  lists  submitted  by  the  Reedsport 
and  Florence  Chambers. 

Few  questions  were  asked  from  the  floor. 
There  was  no  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
park  proposal  Itself.  Answers  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Park  Service  panel,  which  In- 
cluded a  number  of  technicians  from  the 
regional  office  at  San  FTandaco.  itreiaea 
these  points: 


A  Park  Service  recommendation  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  Oregon  Dunes  area  Is  based 
on  preliminary  surveys.  No  definitive  studies 
have  been  made  of  the  area,  therefore,  no 
definitive  answers  to  local  problems  can  be 
formulated  at  this  time. 

Development  of  an  Oregon  Dunes  national 
seashore  would  be  a  long-range  propoeltlon 
that  would  not  be  crammed  down  the  throats 
of  the  people  most  affected. 

Seashore  creation  would  not  necessarily 
hamper  Industrial  developments  in  eom- 
munitles  located  nearby. 

QUESTIONS    ANSWEKED 

The  substance  of  some  of  the  questions 
raised  and  the  answers  of  Park  Service  offi- 
cials follow: 

Question.  If  property  is  removed  from  the 
tax  roles,  what  tax  offset  will  be  provided  for 
the  various  tax  districts  Involved? 

Answer.  There  Is  only  one  park  In  the  na- 
tional system  for  which  legislation  provided 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes.  Whether  Con- 
gress would  authorize  this  procedure  here 
cannot  be  determined  at  thic  time. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
long-term  bonded  Indebtedness  already  In- 
curred by  special  tax  districts? 

Answer.  The  land  does  not  cease  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  In  the  long  run  no  special  tax 
district  should  suffer. 

BUDcrr  ISSUE 

Question.  Would  the  Park  Service  help 
make  up  for  any  budget  deficit  caused  by 
tax  loss  of  property  valuation? 

Answer.  The  Park  Service  has  no  power  to 
do  so. 

Question.  What  is  the  procedure  for  land? 

Answer.  The  Park  Service  would  negotiate 
purchase  in  the  same  way  as  any  private  In- 
dividual, on  the  basis  of  appraisals  by  local 
firms.  The  service  policy  Is  to  reeort  to  con- 
demnation only  where  neceesary. 

Question.  What  la  the  formula  for  the  uee 
of  property  by  life  Mnanu? 

Answer.  Thoee  who  desire,  would  sell  their 
property  subject  to  a  lifetime  lease.  They 
would  pay  no  rent  but  the  purchase  price 
would  be  Bon^ewhat  lower  than  In  oaaee  of 
outright  ealea,  They  would  not  be  able  lo 
Iranafer  the  leaae  but  they  would  be  allowed 
lo  munaif  and  Improve  the  property  m  they 

BAA    Aa 

Queitton,  WhKt  la  the  ertterU  tor  <lecMln| 
what  buelneeeee  would  remain  inside  the  ua* 
tlonal  ecMhoref 

Anewer,  There  hM  beei\  no  detailed  analy- 
ale  here.  Kowever,  general  policy  la  that 
•ervtee  bviaineeeee  would  not  be  permitted 
Intlde.  Service  bualneeeee  Include  euoh 
things  as  service  stations  and  overnight  ae* 
oommodatlons.  Boat  rental  servlcee  and 
beach  buggy  operaUons  might  be  allowed  to 
remain. 

DtTNK   CONTaOL 

Question.  Would  the  grass-planting  pro- 
gram on  the  dunes  be  continued? 

Answer.  The  dunes-control  program  would 
be  continued,  perhaps  accelerated. 

Question.  Could  water  from  the  dunes  be 
tapped  for  industrial  use  outside  the  pre- 
serve boundaries?  How  close  to  the  bound- 
aries could  Industry  locate? 

Answer.  Access  to  water  would  be  no  prob- 
lem. The  Park  Service  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  Industry  outside  Its  areas. 

Question.  Would  existing  roads  be  ac- 
quired?    Would  free  access  be  maintained? 

HICHWAT    QUESTION 

Answer.  The  State  would  continue  to 
maintain  its  highways  while  county  roads 
would  betalfen  over  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  Is  no  charge  at  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore. 

Question.  What  about  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing? 

Answer.  The  Park  Service  prefers  that  there 
be  no  deer  hunting  in  a  narrow  corridor  such 
as  this  would  be.    Migratory  waterfowl  hunt- 


ing would  be  managed  In  accordance  with 
State  regulations. 

Question.  How  many  pereona  would  the 
Park  Service  employ? 

Answer.  Probably  a  permanent  staff  of  5 
and  seasonal  staff  of  IS  over  and  above  park 
facilities  development  personnel. 

Question.  Would  local  construction  firms 
be  used  to  build  park  facilities? 

Answer.  Contracts  would  be  awarded  on  a 
bid  basis. 

OPINIONS  CONSIDBaXD 

Question.  To  what  extent  do  the  desires 
and  opinions  of  local  residents  affect  a  deci- 
sion on  boundaries  and  creation  of  the  sea- 
shore area  Itself?  \ 

Answer.  Local  opinion  Is  not  brushed  aside. 
Congress  will  not  push  through  a\bUl  over 
objections  of  Congressmen  from  the  area 
Involved.  \ 

Question.  What  about  funds  required? 

Answer.  A  small  amount,  probably  about 
$30,000.  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
study.  Somewhere  around  $3  million  has 
been  estimated  for  purchase  of  privately 
owned  land.  Development  costs  would  de- 
pend upon  the  type  of  facilities. 

ASEA  mocuBEMXirr 

Question.  Would  the  total  seashore  area 
be  taken  over  at  one  time? 

Answer.  No.  Land  would  be  acquired  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Question.  Has  a  study  been  made  of  the 
local  economic  problems  Involved  in  seashore 
creation  ■» 

Answer.  Park  Service  studies  are  undar  way 
and  are  expected  to  be  completed  some  time 
this  year. 

Question.  Would  It  be  necessary  to  sur- 
render Honeyman  State  Park? 

Answer.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  trans- 
fer the  park  from  State  Jurisdiction. 

A  similar  discussion  meeting  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Florence  at  g  pxa.  Monday. 

(From  the  Eugene   (Greg.)   Reflster-Quard, 
Apr.  19.  185SJ 

PaaK  Ssavica  Orricuia  Oiva  Viawa  on  Ca»« 
ariNe  Oas«oN  Ounm  NanoMai.  SaaaMoM 

(By  Don  Taeheron) 

BiwwowT.— tnclxMlon  of  tn  upland  »re« 
aro\ind  three  treah  water  lake*  Is  a  fundM« 
mental  rei|ulrement  of  an  Orefon  Dunes  na- 
tional seaahore. 

Creaium  of  s\ich  a  eeuhort  erouM  pntb* 
aMy  put  more  into  the  economies  of  nearby 
eltlee  thatt  It  would  take  out,  even  If  lauds 
now  privately  owned  were  removed  fmm 
the  tax  rolls. 

roamoN  ovtumw 

Theae  are  the  viewe  of  National  Fark 
Service  offlciala  who  discussed  detaite  of  the 
•eashore  proposal  at  a  meeting  here  Sunday. 

Tha  Park  Swvice  poalUon  on  the  reaer\-e 
boundary  question  and  Its  economic  Implica- 
tions emerged  In  a  series  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  Florence  and  Reeds- 
port Chambers  of  Commerce. 

"A  mere  strip  of  beach  is  not  enough.** 
Herbert  Maler,  a  regional  director  at  the 
Park  Service's  San  Francisco  office,  told 
about  300  persons  who  attended  the  meeting. 

Noting  a  phenomenal  increase  In  seashore 
recreational  use  since  World  War  n,  Maier 
said  that  upland  area  Is  needed  for  camping 
and  that  a  strip  of  land  Is  needed  as  a 
buffer  area.  He  did  not  expand  on  these 
points. 

Considerable  opposition  to  the  Neuberger- 
Morse  seashore  proposal  centers  on  Inclusion 
of  land  east  of  Highway  101.  Florence  area 
residents  are  especially  concerned  about  the 
privately  owned  and  highly  developed  land 
around  Woahink  and  SUtcoos  Lake*. 

LAND    8AID   EAaS 

George  Collins,  regional  chief  of  the  Park 
Service's  Division  of  RecreaUon  Resources 
Planning.  San  Francisco,  said  that  the  land 
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area   within   suggested   reeerve    boundaries 
represents  a  rare  combination  of  land  forms. 

After  the  meeting  Collins  told  the  Regls- 
ter-Ouard  that  there  are  at  least  three  tech- 
nical reasons  why  the  Park  Service  feels  in- 
clusion of  the  lake  areas  Is  fundamental  in 
t eashore  creation  and  operation. 

Of  primary  Importance,  he  said,  is  a  com- 
bination of  land  forms  making  preservation 
of  the  area  Important  to  earth  and  life 
rclences.  This  combination  includes  three 
stages  of  land  development  ranging  from  the 
formative  stage  along  the  beach  to  the  rela- 
tively young  but  stable  forms  of  the  upland 
area  Just  east  of  the  lakes.  In  turn,  each 
Etage  of  land  development  supports  Its  own 
distinctive  flora  and  fauna.  Collins  said. 

Secondly,  Collins  pointed  out  that  the  nar- 
row dunes  section  alone  would  not  lend  It- 
self to  use  by  tourists  on  a  year  around 
bnsls.  Prevailing  winds  would  limit  the  use 
of  the  dunes  for  picnicking.  The  dunes 
would  not  be  a  desirable  location  for  over- 
night facilities.  Upland  areas  east  of  the 
highway  are  required  for  development  into 
campsites.  Collins  said. 

Thirdly,  the  land  Immediately  east  of  the 
highway  would  undoubtedly  be  developed' 
commercially  if  It  were  not  Included,  Collins 
said.  Such  development  would  not  be  de- 
sirable along  the  entire  length  of  the  sea- 
shore boundaries,  he  added,  pointing  up  the 
need  for  what  was  termed  earlier  a  buffer 
area.  , 

Economic  Implications  of  seashore  creation 
were  discussed  by  Ben  H.  Thompson.  Chief  of 
Recreation  Resources  Planning,  National 
Park    Service.   Washington.   DC. 

Creation  of  parks  requires  some  readjust- 
ment of  local  economy,  but  lands  included 
do  not  cease  to  be  productive,  Thompson 
suggested. 

Thompson  stressed  that  privately  owned 
lands  for  park  developments  elsewhere  have 
been  acquired  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Thus,  he  Implied,  removal  of  property  from 
the  tax  rolls  erould  be  a  gradual  process 
depending  up<u)  the  rate  at  >vhlch  funds 
are  mad*  available. 

Meanwhile,  increaaed  tourist  expendHures 
In  the  area,  would  ultimNialy  |u>u(U«o«  rev*« 
utias  that  would  olTset  tax  luasaa,  Thuu\psoi\ 
tRplnined 

•nme  of  thftas  people  who  sell  their  prv>p* 
erty  Inside  the  reaarve  presumably  would 
•lay  In  the  area,  Tl^nntp^n  said,  aiul  new 
servica  btteineaaes  wttvtid  be  required  outelde 
the  reeerve  boundaries,  he  added. 

8NM»tNe  iNcaiAaae 

ClUng  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mount nina  Na* 
tlonal  Park.  Thompson  said  that  all  service 
rarlliUes  are  located  ouuide  the  park.  A 
IBM  survey  Indicated  that  3',  million  peo- 
ple spent  gag  million  for  service  during  the 
year. 

"That  unquestionably  produced  more  In 
local  uxes  than  was  ever  produced  by  the 
land  •  •  •  and  the  same  thing  Is  happen- 
ing again  •  •  'on  Hatteras."  Thompson 
said. 

The  only  national  seashore  created  thus 
far  under  administration  of  the  Park  Service 
Is  at  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.  It  was  authorized 
by  Congress  In  1934  and  was  created  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Land  does  not  cease  to  be  productive  un- 
der park  development.  Thompson  said,  add- 
ing "the  park  Is  not  a  whole  In  the  economy" 
of  the  aurroundlng  region. 

(From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register-Guard. 
Apr.  18.  1969) 

Pam  FiKMs  Oppose  Park 

Reedspoet. — Spokesmen  for  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  Gardiner  branch,  and  the 
Crown-Zellerboch  Corp.  said  here  Sunday 
that  their  firms  oppose  the  current  proposal 
for  creation  of  an  Oregon  Dune  national  sea- 
shore. 


Ths  IPC  spokesman  said  that  his  firm  has 
not  yet  found  out  in  detail  how  the  proposed 
seashore  would  affect  its  holdings.  However, 
he  added,  the  firm  wants  to  go  on  record  as 
objecting  to  the  proposal. 

As  was  reported  earlier  by  the  Register- 
Guard,  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Corp.  opposes 
inclusion  of  any  land  east  of  Highway  No. 
101.  About  one-third  of  the  firm's  Lake 
Tahwenltch  Tree  Farm  lies  within  suggested 
reserve  boundaries,  the  company  spokesman 
said. 

Two  members  of  the  Oregon  Audubon 
Society,  who  said  they  were  speaking  as  indi- 
viduals, favored  the  proposal.  They  were 
Martha  Anne  Platte,  of  Portland,  and  Vlrlls 
Fischer,  of  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Fischer  said  that  In  his  opinion,  passage 
of  this  measure  would  be  the  finest  centen- 
nial present  the  State  of  Oregon  could 
receive. 

Howard  Campbell,  of  Florence,  said  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  already  developed  a  plan 
for  preservation  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  area. 
He  did  not  amplify  this  st«Ltement. 

(From  the  Coos  Bay  World,  Apr.  13,  1959) 

Reedsport  Industries  Oppose  National 
Coast  Park  Plan — Forestry  Firm  Opticuls 
Hit  GovEJtNMENT  Raids 

(By  Dawn  Peseau) 

REn>sPORT. — Senator  Richard  Neubergex's 
bill  calling  for  establishment  of  a  national 
park  Isetween  the  Umpqua  and  Sluslaw  Riv- 
ers, Including  the  seashore,  dunes,  and  Sea 
Lion  Caves,  was  opposed  by  industrial  and 
other  Interests  here  at  a  mass  meeting  yes- 
terday. 

The  meeting  In  the  Reedsport  High  School 
cafeteria,  attended  by  several  hundred,  was 
orderly;  but  the  conflicts  of  Interest  over 
the  park  propoaal  were  obvious. 

The  Lower  Umpqua  and  Florence  Cham- 
bare  of  Commeros  called  the  meeting.  A 
battery  of  National  Park  Service  officials  ad< 
dreaaed  the  crowd  and  answered  searchtitg 
queetluns  afterward. 

A.  J  Myers,  general  manager  of  the  Long« 
Bell  division  at  Qardlner  uf  International 
Pa)>er  Cu,  submitted  a  prepared  statement 
ut  ubjKtlons  from  his  Arm. 

George  Narrtntton,  resident  forester  from 
Crown  lellerba«n  Ct^rps,  read  a  prepared 
statement  of  ivroteet.  He  el  ted  his  company's 
policy  of  tree  farming  In  pari  of  the  ameted 
area  and  its  practice  of  making  Us  land 
available  to  puMie  recreation. 

tAIDa  CItlTtCIWD 

The  company  spokesman  critleleed  raids 
of  Oovernment  agencies,  urged  thst  the  State 
should  decide  when  land  Is  withdrawn  from 
industry  and  local  taxing  unlu. 

The  Federal  offlciala  ware  asked  about  the 
poastbtlities  of  Industrial  use  of  the  dunes 
when  and  if  they  are  included  in  a  park. 
Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.  has  been  experi- 
menting In  the  dunes  for  several  years  for 
a  possible  source  of  Industrial  water. 

"No,"  replied  the  Federal  spokesmen.  "It 
should  l>e  clearly  understood  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  In  the  business  of  acquiring  na- 
tional park  land  for  Industrial  uses.  There 
are  ample  dunes  areas  outside  the  proposed 
park  region." 

Deskln  Bergey,  of  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  attended  the  meeting. 

Other  questions  voiced  through  the  Lower 
Umpqua  Chamber  of  Commerce  probed  the 
potential  effects  on  schools,  port,  fire,  and 
other  taxing  districts.  The  panel  was  asked 
If  the  Government  compensates  areas  for 
tax  losses. 

LOSS   OITSET 

Ben  H.  Thompson,  of  Washington.  D.C., 
National  Chairman  of  the  Recreation  Re- 
sources Board,  replied  that  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue would  be  more  than  offset  by  increased 
revenue   to  the   community  resulting  from 


the  park.  But  in  one  Instance,  he  said — 
Grand  Teton  National  Park — pa]rment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  was  made  over  20  years  to  local 
districts. 

Regarding  bonded  Indebtedness  of  local  tax 
bodies,  Thompson  said  the  land  would  not 
cease  to  be  productive,  that  it  would  be  ac- 
quired gradually  to  facilitate  adjustments, 
and  that  of  the  proposed  area  13.7  percent 
lies  in  school  districts. 

"The  national  park  does  not  become  a  hole 
or  a  void  In  the  local  community,"  declared 
Thompson.  Structures  in  the  area  would  be 
taxable,  he  added. 

William  E.  Walsh.  Coos  Bay  attorney,  mod- 
erated the  meeting.  He  read  a  letter  from 
Nettbercer  commending  the  public  for  Its  in- 
terest and  assuring  that  no  l>oundarles  would 
be  defined  or  other  action  taken  without  full 
public  hearings.  His  bUl  sets  a  limit  of  35.000 
acres. 

On  methods  of  acquisition,  the  park  ex- 
perts stated  that  the  Government  resorts  to 
condemnation  only  In  extreme  cases :  to  clear 
title,  prevent  destructive  values,  or  provide 
necessary  public  facilities  like  roads. 

PROCEDURE  TOU> 

The  procedure  begins  with  appraisal  by 
three  local  appraisers.  This  is  followed  by 
efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  owner  at  a  fair 
market  price.  Acquisition  subject  to  life  oc- 
cupancy of  the  owner  Is  common  practice, 
said  the  Government. 

But  acquisition  precludes  the  right  of  leav- 
ing the  property  to  successors,  they  stated. 
Also,  business  established  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  would  find  it  more  profitable 
to  move  outside,  they  said.  National  park 
policy  is  buying  out  private  buslneas. 

The  panelists  said  they  could  not  estimate 
when  the  park,  if  approved,  might  be  devel- 
oped since  it  depends  on  appropriation  of 
funds  by  Congress,  They  estimated  the  cost 
at  la  million. 

The  park  officials  were  asked  why  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  supplements  othsr  Fsderal 
and  State  and  county  park  promotion,  They 
replied  Ihat  theae  other  agenelea  were  doing 
good  work,  but  an  area  like  a  eeashore  region 
requlree  a  elngle-unu  vnnW  profram  rather 
than  piecemeal  efforta, 

Mepiytni  to  queiUoni,  the  punel  Haled  i 

The  Farti  Service  would  take  over  county 
roads  within  the  nark,  hui  lh«  tiaie  would 
retain  lis  roads,  Mlc^way  101  wouM  not  he* 
come  a  loll  road  inude  the  park. 

Park  policy  permiu  ftehlnf,  hut  hunting  Is 
earefuUy  eontrolled. 

Land  ownership  in  the  proposed  park  is 
divided  thus:  Federal,  IS, US  aeresi  Biaie, 
Saa;  county,  »aO;  private,  14.96);  lakee.  4JB0i 
total,  SS,170. 

The  Park  Service  repreeentatlvea.  In  their 
preliminary  address,  described  the  Neuberger 
bill  as  part  of  Miaalon  M,  a  national  recrea- 
tion expatuton  program  now  in  Its  third  year 
of  study.  It  was  prompted  partly  by  deple- 
tion of  recreation  areas  on  the  east  coast. 

Among  Oovernment  ofllcials  present  were 
Herbert  Maler,  assistant  regional  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service;  Thompson;  George 
L.  Collins,  regional  chairman  of  recreational 
resources  and  planning  from  Ban  Ftanclsco; 
and  State  agents. 

WUUam  Morse  represented  Senator  Neu- 
berger. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning:  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial   transactions    and    administrative 
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practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  tMr.  Ervin]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  ^ 

Mr.  aOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  comling  days,  much  will  be  said,  just 
as  much  has  been  said,  relative  to  the 
disclosures  before  the  McClellan  select 
committee.  Much  has  been  written, 
much  is  being  written,  and  much  will  be 
written  about  the  atrocities  and  arro- 
gant abuses  of  power  which  have  been  re- 
vealed before  this  committee  during  the 

'  last  2  years.  The  revelations,  the 
words — written  and  spK)ken — go  round 
'and  round  in  a  repetitious  pattern  like 
drops  of  water  in  a  whirlpool,  slowly  at 
first,  but  faster  and  faster  as  they  race 
toward  their  vortex,  the  vortex  of  final 
conclusion.  This  conclusion  is  summed 
upon  one  word :  power.    All  of  the  abuses 

f  which  have  been  disclosed  both  on  the 
side  of  labor  and  the  side  of  management 
have  been  caused  by  the  excessive  and 
arrogant  and  even  illegitimate  use  of 
power.  Dr.  Sylvester  Petro,  professor  of 
law  at  New  York  University,  is  one  who 
has  studied  the  entire  transcripts  of  the 
McClellan  hearings  and  who  has  written 
Intelligently  and  revealingly  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  new  book  "Power  Unlimited — 
Corruption  Unlimited.'* 

I  shall  be  referring  to  Dr.  Petro's  words 
throughout  this  initial  speech  of  mine 
on  the  subject,  so  let  me  borrow  a  shock- 
ing statement  taken  from  the  pages  of 
the  McClellan  committee  and  appear- 
ing in  his  book  to  illustrate  at  the  out- 
set my  point  that  the  root— yes,  the 
disease — is  power: 

Mr.  TURNKR  (a  reporter  for  the  Portland 
Oregonlan  and  a  witness  before  the  McClellan 
labor  committee).  I  mean  the  members  of 
the  (Western  Conference  of  Teamsters)  un- 
ion are  scared  to  death  to  get  out  of  line. 

Chairman  McClkixan.  They  are  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth  and  to  reveal  what  they  know? 

Mr.  TuRNiE.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Their  fear  Is  what? 

Mr.  TunNER.  That  their  union  cards  at 
least  will  be  taken  up  and  they  will  be  out 
of  employment.  •   •  • 

Senator  Mundt,  To  be  deprived  of  their 
Jobs,  and  they  coUld  not  support  their  fam- 
ilies? 

Mr.  TuKNEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mxjndt.  There  are  other  types  of 
retaliation  which  they  fear? 

Mr.  TuENE*.  Yes,  sir;  that  union  has  a 
history  in  our  State  of  physical  violence  to 
people  who  disagreed  with  them. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  an  example — 
Just  one  example  among  hundreds— of 
the  sheer  use  of  power  by  union  bosses 
which  has  produced  the  shocking  revela- 
tions of  the  last  2  years. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion, much  has  been  said  and  cer- 
tainly much  more  will  be  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  relative  to  this  sit- 
uation, but  I  doubt  that  we  shall  hear 
many  references  to  the  real  source  of 
trouble.    In  fact,  if  one  studies  S.  1555 


one  cannot  recognize  in  its  language  any 
apprehension  of  the  source  of  the  evils 
which  S.  1555  purportedly  attacks. 
What  we  are  doing  with  S.  1555,  if  we 
give  it  serious  consideration  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  is  to  recognize  the  symptoms 
and  refuse  to  deal  with  the  disease.  It 
is  exactly  as  if  a  doctor  told  a  patient 
who  was  suffering  from  cancer  to  go 
home  and  not  worry  about  it;  it  is  only 
a  tummy  ache.  What  we  are  saying  to 
the  American  people  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  this  bill,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Is 
that  there  is  really  no  sickness  in  the 
union  movement;  there  are  only  symi>- 
toms  of  sickness.  It  is  in  this  general 
attitude  that  I  suggest  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill  approaches  the  subject. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  introduced  does 
not  begin  to  correct  the  evils  to  which  it 
is  directed.  Because  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  alarmed  by  developments 
in  the  labor  movement  and  can  see  the 
inevitable  results  if  we  in  Congress  fail 
to  meet  the  problem  squarely  and  solve 
it,  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  debated. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  What  has  caused 
the  shocking  situations  revealed?  Why 
do  we  have  brutahty?  Coercion?  And 
violence?  With  every  sign  that  more 
is  to  come?  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  one  word.  As  we  examine  the 
history  of  our  present  situation,  we  find 
time  and  again  the  reflection  of  power: 
Umestrained,  irresponsible,  unrelenting 
power  sanctioned  by  law.  There  is  an 
alarming  pattern  here.  A  relatively 
novel  one  to  the  history  of  this  country, 
because  It  is  exactly  the  same  monster 
from  which  our  forefathers  fled. 

Because  they  knew  the  meaning  of 
power  and  its  inevitable  coroUai-y.  cor- 
ruption, the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  every  intention  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  directed  against  the  channel- 
ing of  power  into  the  hands  of  any  single 
group  or  privileged  few.  Those  men 
fresh  from  the  scene  of  domination  and 
oppression  saw  the  immediate  danger  of 
privileged  monopoly. 

But  what  is  the  trend  today?  The 
trend  is  following  a  pattern  certain  to 
produce  monopoly  and  bigness. 

There  are  three  areas  in  which  this  is 
taking  place:  Fii-st,  there  is  Government. 
Government  hai;  become  so  large  today 
that  nearly  every  move  we  make  is  met 
with  Federal  regulation.  Government 
after  government  in  the  history  of  this 
world  has  fallen  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  a  centralized  govern- 
ment; and,  today,  we  are  witnessing  this 
growth  in  our  own  Nation's  Capital.  It 
can  be  successfully  argued.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  own  opinion,  that  big  government 
spawns  both  big  business  and  big  labor, 
and  tliat  the  three  together  will  consti- 
tute a  constant  danger  to  our  freedoms. 

The  second  area  of  bigness  is  business. 
I  may  say  that  the  usual  explanation  of 
the  size  of  today's  corporations  is  that, 
through  a  competitive  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, they  have  merged,  for  technolog- 
ical reasons,  into  massive  combines. 

But  can  the  immense  size  be  explained 
alone  in  this  way?  Not  at  all.  There 
are  two  factors  causing  it,  but  the  under- 


lying reason  for  both  Lb  governmental 
policy.  Fiscally,  it  Is  explained  by  two 
leading  economists,  Louis  O.  Kelso  and 
Mortimer  J.  Adler.  who  stAte  that  in 
the  operation  of  our  great  corporations 
today,  the  wealth  produced  by  capital  is 
divided  by  reference  to  considerations  of 
expediency.  Some  goes  to  supplement 
wages:  some,  to  pay  the  double  tax  on 
wealth  produced  by  capital;  some,  to  pro- 
vide a  major  portion  of  new  capital  for- 
mation. 

Corporations  are  subject  to  an  Income 
tax  that  is  levied  only  upon  the  wealth 
produced  by  capital.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  most  States  levy  such  taxes 
on  corporations  doing  business  within 
their  respective  borders.  Under  these 
tax  regulations,  however,  corporations 
arr  not  merely  permitted  indeflnitely  to 
plough  back  the  wealth  produced  by  their 
capital.  They  are  constrained  to  do  so 
by  the  effect  of  the  steeply  graduated 
personal  income  tax  on  the  dividends 
received  by  their  larger  stockholders. 

Thus,  the  structure  of  our  tax  system 
promotes  bigness  in  the  size  of  today's 
corporations. 

As  the  size  of  the  corporations  grows, 
so  grows  the  size  of  the  unions  with 
which  management  must  deal  In  the 
determination  of  wage  rates  and  benefiUs 
to  be  received  by  employees.  As  the 
unions  grow,  the  trend  snowballs  for  in- 
dustry-wide bargaining,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  greater  body  of  Federal  regu- 
lations proscribing  such  bargaining  be- 
tween employers  and  union  representa- 
tives. 

Government  regulations  on  employee 
relations  impose  compliance  burdens  on 
today's  businessman,  such  that  only  the 
largest  can  afford  the  staffs  of  account- 
ants, lawyers  and  resetrchers  required  to 
keep  abreast  of  procedures  imposed  upon 
them  by  bureaucratic  proclamation.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  businessman  attempts 
to  follow  the  normal  course  of  free  enter- 
prise, ignoring  government  channels, 
criminal  sanctions  are  soon  imposed 
upon  him,  and  his  business  is  terminated. 
Thus.  Government  practice  in  the  em- 
ployee-relations field  encourages  large 
corporations  to  grow  larger. 

Now  for  the  third  area,  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  intimately  concerned. 
In  contrast  to  business  regulation, 
through  a  system  of  sanctions,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  created  in  the  trade-union 
movement  the  power  and  privilege  to 
compel  union  membership  and  to  regi- 
ment employees  by  economic  measures 
which  are  irresistible.  This  power  today 
has  the  most  far-reaching  effect.  Oddly 
enough,  in  this  age  of  vast  government 
and  the  proliflcation  of  laws,  we  have  in 
labor  relations  little  government  and  less 
law.  We  have,  instead,  what  Professor 
Petro  calls  a  series  of  special  privileges 
for  abusive  and  destructive  trade  union 
conduct. 

He  states  that: 

The  supersute  has  enmeshed  honest  and 
productive  ciUzens  in  a  debUiUtlng  tangle 
of  contradictory  rules  and  regulations  while 
nourishing  the  lust  of  the  vicious  and  the 
unscrupulous  and  tolerating  their  abuaee 
with  complacency  until  they  now  threaten 
not  only  the  source  which  prodiicee  them, 
but  also  the  governmental  oaclals  who  have 
been  feeding  them. 
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Out  of  the  wilderness  of  conflicting  rules 
.  and  the  Jungle  of  special  privilege,  the  looters 
and  destroyers  who  figure  so  largely  In  the 
McClellan  hearings,  have  emerged  with  un- 
limited economic  power  and  fearful  political 
power.  They  have  made  the  most  of  an 
environment  cut  to  their  qualifications. 

4  Thus,  in  labor  relations,  freedom  has 
become  a  fugitive  trapped,  held  by  a  su- 
perstate, while  giant  unions  "slug  it  out." 
They  are  "slugging  it  out"  with  big  busi- 
ness in  the  most  fearful  struggle  of  our 
century.  Even  Jimmy  Hoffa  has  rec- 
ognized this  situation:  and  I  quote  from 
an  Interview  with  him.  as  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post  -  Dispatch : 

The  future  of  labor-manst^ement  relations 
is  big  labor  and  big  buslnert.  for  there  is  no 
room  for  the  small  bulm-ss  or  the  small 
union.  That  is  unfortunate,  but  true.  We 
have  reached  the  saturation  point.  Now  we 
have  to  organize  what  don'n  belong  to  us  to 
stay  In  business.  We  are  in  business  to  make 
money — not  for  profit,  we  are  a  nonprofit 
organization,  but  to  expand.  We  are  out  lor 
every  quarter  we  can  get. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  come  of  this 
struggle  is  in  our  hands  here  in  the  Con- 
gress now.  This  conflict  of  raw  power, 
if  left  unchecked  in  its  present  direction, 
can  only  result  in  having  government 
alone  emerge  as  the  sole  survivor. 

America  is  in  danger.  Not  alone  from 
the  material  or  military  threat  of  our 
enemies  in  Russia,  but  from  one  that  ex- 
ists within  the  boundaries  of  our  coun- 
try, within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people,  a  weakness  reflected  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  abuses  ol  power,  and  a 
weakness  further  demonstrated  by  our 
inability  to  face  up  to  the  real  danger. 
The  Soviet  threat  is  one  uhich  need  not 
panic  us.  so  long  as  we  avoid  abandon- 
ment of  our  fundamental  strength — the 
principle  of  freedom  under  law. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  t  xcessive  power 
and  special  privileges.  All  big  unions, 
as  they  wield  the  club  of  economic  pres- 
sures, exploiting  to  the  limit  their  priv- 
ileges, have  formed  industry-wide  mo- 
nopolies fraught  with  abuses  and 
corruption  so  rampant  that  they  portend 
certain  destruction  of  the  trade-union 
movement,  with  the  attendant  hand- 
maiden of  disaster  for  oui*  country. 

What  has  brought  thLs  about?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  failure  of  government 
to  control  power  and  corruption.  Let 
me  give  some  examples: 

In  Nebraska,  a  small  trucking  concern 
owned  by  a  man  name<l  Tom  Coffee, 
who  refused  to  deliver  his  truckers  to  the 
Teamsters  Union  when  a  form  contract 
was  thrown  at  him  by  Te&msters  agents, 
was  put  out  of  business  by  secondary 
boycott.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
McClellan  committee.  Mr.  Coffee  said: 

They  were  going  to  organize  the  men  from 
the  top  down  and  they  didn't  have  time  to 
fool  with  the  little  companies,  such  as  mine, 
and  I  suggested  then  that  we  ask  the  NLRB 
for  an  election.  They  said  that  they  weren't 
interested  in  an  election  and  I  said  that  I 
would  Insist  on  an  election.  They  informed 
me  that  If  I  would,  that  they  would  stall  any 
election  that  I  might  Insist  oa  untU  I  was 
bankrupt  anyhow. 

True  to  Its  word,  the  Teamsters  drove 
Mr.  Coffee  out  of  business.  By  mecms  of 
a  secondary  boycott,  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  violence  and  election-delay- 


ing tactics,  Mr.  Coffee's  business  was 
closed  out.  Mr.  Coffee  won  every  step 
of  the  way  through  the  NLRB  and  his 
case  was  legally  affirmed;  but  as  he  put 
It.  "I  never  lost  before  a  Federal  court  or 
before  the  NLRB,  but  I  lost  my  busi- 
ness." 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  NLRB's 
dilatory,  slow  election  processes  were 
fundamentally  responsible  for  Mr. 
Coffee's  ruination.  We  thus  called 
NLRB  Chairman  Leedom  t)efore  the 
committee,  to  have  him  try  to  explain 
this.  His  statement  was  that  the 
Board's  election  procedures,  like  all  legal 
procedures,  can  always  be  abused  by  one 
who  has  the  intention  of  delaying  deci- 
sions, and  that  although  Irreparable  In- 
jury may  be  incurred,  due  process  does 
not  permit  the  waiving  of  rules.  He 
stated : 

It  looks  like  redtape  to  a  union  or  em- 
ployer who  feels  frustrated  by  the  delays, 
but  what  is  one  man's  redtape  is  sometimes 
the  other  man's  due  process. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  shocking  that 
when  our  equity  courts  throughout  the 
Nation  stand  ready  with  temporary  re- 
straining orders  designed  precisely  to 
guard  against  the  type  of  disaster  Mr. 
Coffee  suggested,  the  NLRB.  which  spe- 
cializes in  such  matters,  has  no  such  re- 
lief to  offer.  Permitting  employers  direct 
access  to  courts  would  achieve  two 
worthwhile  results:  It  would  prevent  the 
ruination  and  destruction  of  threatened 
businesses,  and  It  would  tend  to  speed  up 
the  Board's  election  processes. 

The  Teamsters  are  also  active  in  civic 
affaii's.  Let  me  read  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  Associated  Press  dispatch  taken 
from  my  own  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  newspaper, 
the  Republic: 

Union  Raps  Qtkl  Scotna 

Ban  Fbancisco. — A  spokesman  for  the 
Teamsters'  Bakery  Drivers  Union  says  M.OOO 
In  union  contributions  to  the  United  Cru- 
sade will  be  withheld  until  the  Olrl  Scouu 
promise  not  to  sell  nonunion  cookies. 

The  United  Cr\isade  is  a  combination  of 
areawide  public  welfare  groups.  Union  Sec- 
retary Wendell  Phillips  said  the  union 
learned  that  several  Olrl  Scout  imits  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  had  ordered  cookies 
from  nonunion  bakeries  in  the  Midwest. 
"What  we  want  is  a  promise  that  the  girls 
will  buy  local  union-baked  cookies  in  the 
future."  he  said. 

They  are  charity  minded,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  long  as  they  can  dictate  the 
terms  upon  which  the  charity  is  to  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  President,  the  5-year-old  Kohler 
strike  furnishes  a  record  of  mass  pick- 
eting, nationwide  secondary  boycotts, 
and  probably  more  Instances  of  violence 
than  does  any  other  strike  In  American 
history.  What  was  the  purpose?  The 
purpose  was  to  force  unionism  on  tm- 
wllling  employees.  In  short,  here  Is  the 
picture: 

Early  in  1954.  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  held  a  strike  election  upon  a 
company  refusal  to  accept  ,a  compulsory 
union  membership  contract.  At  the 
time,  the  EU>hler  Co.  had  3,300  employ- 
ees; but  the  vote  tally  shows  that  only 
one-third  of  them  pcutlclpated  in  the 
election.  The  vote  was  1.105  to  104,  and 
the  Kohler  employees  decided  to  strike. 


Immediately  after  the  strike  was  called, 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  set  up  a 
mass  picket  line,  forming  a  himian  bar- 
ricade of  over  2,000  persons,  a  great 
many  of  whom  were  United  Automobile 
Workers  members  who  came  long  dis- 
tances to  participate  as  part  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  "flying  squadron." 
Entrance  into  the  plant  was  made  im- 
possible, although  any  worker  who 
wished  to  do  so  had  a  legal  right  to 
enter.  Many  did,  in  fact,  attempt  to  do 
so,  since  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Kohler 
employees  had  not  participated  In  the 
strike  vote  and  were  not  unwilling  cap- 
tives of  the  union.  Even  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  police,  they  were  kept  out. 
Nonstrikers  were  harassed,  assaulted, 
and  humiliated.  Away  from  the  plant, 
their  home  lives  were  made  miserable  by 
threatening  phone  calls,  demonstrations, 
and  vandalism.  There  were  over  800  m- 
stances  Involving  beatings,  paint  bomb- 
ings, thrown  acid,  tire  slashing,  dyna- 
mited cars,  and  other  violence. 

In  describing  the  union  action  in  the 
Kohler  strike.  Donald  Rand,  an  out-of- 
town  international  representative,  had 
this  to  say: 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost  sinful  to 
have  any  labor  dispute  degenerate  to  the 
point  this  one  has — where  we  actually  have 
to  wreck  the  company.  That's  what  we're 
doing,  wrecking  the  company. 

Mr.  William  Bersch,  a  nonstriker,  tes- 
tified that  John  Gunaca,  an  out-of-town 
member  of  the  UAW  flying  squadron  of 
goons,  assaulted  and  beat  Bersch 's  father 
so  badly  that  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  stayed  for  18  days.  Seven 
times  after  that  he  was  returned  to  the 
hospital,  and  never  fully  recovered  his 
health  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  year 
later.  Mr.  Ounac*  fled  to  Michigan, 
where  until  recently  he  avoided  extradi- 
tion and  prosecution  for  his  vicious 
attack. 

In  another  outrageous  incident.  Mr. 
Willard  Van  Ouwerkerk  wsis  accosted  one 
night  in  a  tavern  during  the  strike  and 
viciously  assaulted,  after  he  had  indi- 
cated that  he  did  not  wish  to  Join  the 
union.  Mr.  Van  Ouwerkerk  stands  5  feet 
6  Inches  and  weighs  125  pounds.  His 
antagonist,  William  Vinson,  was  27  when 
he  assaulted  Van  Ouwerkerk,  weighed 
230  pounds,  and  was  6  feet  3^/2  inches 
tall.  Van  Ouwerkerk  had  been  hit  from 
behind  m  the  back  of  the  head,  knocked 
down,  and  kicked.  The  results  were 
three  or  four  broken  ribs  and  a  punctured 
lung,  from  which  he  contracted  pneu- 
monia. William  Vinson  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Emll  Mazey,  UAW  International  secre- 
taiT-treasurer.  made  a  speech  at  a  union 
meeting,  later  broadcast  to  the  Sheboy- 
gan radio  audience.  In  which  he  stated 
that  the  Judge  in  the  case.  Judge  Schlict- 
ing,  was  unqualified  to  serve  on  the 
bench  in  that  community.  The  provo- 
cation for  this  and  other  attacks  upon 
Judge  Schlictlng  was  a  comparatively 
mild  l-to-2-year  sentence  the  judge  had 
imposed  upon  Vinson  for  his  assault,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
sentence  possible  in  such  a  case  was  3 
years.  Vinson  actually  served  only  13 
months.  In  defiance  of  the  court  order. 
Mazey  issued  a  vicious  attack  upon  the 
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integrity  of  Judge  Schllcting.  and  im- 
posed a  UAW  boycott  upon  the  grocery 
•tore  in  which  the  judge's  family  had  an 
Interest.  Unable  to  withhold  comment 
any  longer,  several  Catholic  clergymen  in 
Sheboygan  issued  a  statement  in  which 
they  pointed  out  that  the  attorneys  for 
the  convicted  man  had  openly  compli- 
mented the  judge  for  his  fairness  dur- 
ing the  trial  aiid  went  on  to  say : 

The  State  supreme  court  denied  tbe  con- 
victed man  a  stay  of  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  the 
■ecretary-treaaurer  of  tbe  UAW-CIO.  Emll 
]iiazey,  closing  bis  eyes  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
Injured  man  was  In  danger  of  dying,  accused 
the  judge  of  bias  against  organized  lab6r. 

He  even  presumed  to  question  whether  the 
Judge  la  qualified  to  serve  as  a  judge  In  this 
ooxnmunity.  He  has  attacked  the  Integrity 
of  a  major  court  of  this  country  and  de- 
aervee  to  be  called  decisively  to  task  for  this 
insolence. 

Lawlessness  Is  the  result  in  any  society  or 
community  when  law  and  order  are  disre- 
garded and  flouted.  It  Is  tbe  beginning  of 
anarchy.  Is  the  secretary-treasurer  advocat- 
ing either  one? 

Mazey  promptly  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  declared  that  these  clergymen 
were  not  men  of  integrity  themselves. 
Mr.  Mazey,  in  a  later  statement  before 
the  McClellan  committee  reiterated  his 
accusation  that  the  clergymen  of  She- 
boygan were  not  men  of  integrity.  This 
would  indicate  that  Mr.  Mazey  now  not 
only  is  above  the  law,  but  he  and  his 
union  have  no  respect  for  the  church  and 
the  clergy  either. 

This  strilce  has  now  gone  on  over  5 
years.  It  has  cost  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  over  $13  million.  It  is  the 
admitted  attempt  of  a  gigantic  xmion  to 
break  a  company,  regardless  of  what  it 
costs  in  money,  men,  production,  and 
American  honor  and  prestige.  While 
this  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject being  discussed,  I  could  not  help 
wondering,  when  the  unemployed  march 
on  Washington  occurred  last  week,  how 
much  good  this  1 3 -plus  million  dollars 
would  have  done  those  unemployed  peo- 
ple had  it  been  applied  there,  instead  of 
In  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  company  and 
jobs. 

The  upshot  of  the  violence  and  intimi- 
dation at  the  Kohler  Co.  was  a  complete 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Similar  occurrences  occurred  at  the 
Perfect  Circle  strike  in  1955.  Between 
July  and  October  of  that  year  more  than 
200  instances  of  violence  occurred  in  the 
area  of  struck  Perfect  Circle  plants  in 
Indiana.  The  climax  came  on  October 
5.  when  a  mob.  only  part  of  which  were 
strikers,  invaded  the  New  Castle  plant. 
The  scene  was  described  to  the  McClel- 
lan committee  as  follows: 

Early  in  the  morning,  unusual  activi- 
ty was  observed  to  the  south  and  to  the 
west  of  the  plant.  As  time  went  on  traf- 
fic in  the  area  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  normal  conditions,  and  by 
9:30  ajn.  the  streets  were  congested  for 
blocks  by  i>arked  and  slowly  moving 
vehicles.  Women  employees  were  sent  to 
the  cafeteria  in  the  basement  of  the 
building.  The  men  gathered  in  groups 
and  silently  watched  the  activity  on  the 
outside.  Every  person  in  the  plant  was 
extremely  apprehensive  and  in  fear  of 
what  was  to  come.    As  guns  were  fired 


as  a  signal,  two  groups  of  the  mob,  each 
numbering  hundreds,  converged  on  the 
plant,  charged  forward,  crashing 
through  the  gate.  While  40  or  50  men 
started  toward  tbe  entrances,  a  mob  of 
2,000  was  gathered  outside.  A  car  park- 
ed outside  the  plant  area  was  over- 
turned, just  as  an  employee  stepped  out 
on  a  platform  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  building  and  fired  a  20-gage  shot- 
gvm.  low  and  in  front  of  the  men  who 
were  overturning  the  car.  and  continued 
to  fire  in  front  of  the  people  who  were 
approaching  the  plant  entrances.  At 
this  point  flrinj?  from  the  outside  be- 
gan. A  woman  standing  in  the  window 
of  the  shipping  room  was  shot  in  the 
upper  left  leg,  the  bullet  lodging  in  the 
bone  just  below  the  hip  joint.  At  about 
the  same  time  one  of  the  supervisors 
from  the  Hagenstown  plant,  standing  in 
the  payroll  office,  was  hit  in  the  abdomen 
by  a  bullet  from  the  outside  that  came 
through  the  window.  While  shotgun 
blasts  and  rifle  fire  continued,  the  dem- 
onstrators bariaged  the  plant  with 
stones  and  other  objects  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Nearly  all  the  windows  in  the 
office  buildings  were  broken  and  many 
cars  inside  the  fence  were  damaged.  A 
house  across  the  street  was  demolished. 

The  mob  included  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  were  not  strikers  and  who  were 
not  even  New  Castle  residents.  Many 
were  UAW  members  from  more  than 
20  miles  away.  The  UAW  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  in  connection  with  these 
outsiders,  as  well  as  any  responsibility 
for  the  violence.  Confronted  with  this 
intolerable  situation,  officials  of  the 
UAW  said  that  the  union  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  back  to  peaceful  picketing  if 
the  management  and  city  and  State 
police  would  cooperate  and  stop  protect- 
ing nonunion  workers.  They  refused  to 
agree  to  assist  in  stopping  the  violence, 
but  said  that  if  management  only  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  plant  the  union  would 
agree  to  peaceful  picketing  with  but  five 
men  on  the  line.  This,  of  course,  would 
mean  the  closing  of  the  plant.  When 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  stated  that  de- 
claring martial  law  would  not  involve 
closing  the  plant,  one  representative 
then  warned  that  if  the  plant  operated 
there  could  be  more  violence  of  the  same 
kind  that  occurred  earlier  in  the  day. 
Further,  he  stated  that  plants  at  Hagers- 
town  and  Richmond  could  become  tar- 
gets of  the  same  sort  of  violent  demon- 
stration, but  disavowed  any  UAW  desire 
for  such  violence. 

In  the  Kohler  and  Perfect  Circle 
strikes  and  similar  cases,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  surprising  lack  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
law-enforcement  officials  to  prosecute 
those  responsible  for  the  violence. 
Often  our  commitee  traced  this  to  the 
fact  that  witnesses  are  often  reluctant 
to  testify  before  courts  and  juries 
against  the  union  for  fear  of  reprisal, 
and  that  convicting  evidence  may  be 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain.  We  on  the 
McClellan  committee  have  noted  this  to 
be  true  in  many  instances  when  wit- 
nesses willingly  gave  information  In  pri- 
vate sessions  with  Investigators,  but 
when  called  before  the  commitee  took 
the  fifth  amendment  and  refused  to  give 


evidence  involving  unions  or  imion 
officials. 

Another  abuse  of  power  is  that  of 
forcing  employers  to  organize  employees 
for  the  luiion  in  what  is  known  as  or- 
ganization from  the  top.  A  recalcitrant 
employer  can  be  forced  to  sign  his  em- 
ployees into  the  organizing  union  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
be  represented  by  the  union.  The 
stranger  picket  line  is  used  to  bring  this 
result  about. 

Donald  Skaff  demonstrated  to  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  how  stranger  picket- 
ing works.  The  Skaff  Co.,  employing 
45  workers,  was  approached  by  Team- 
sters Local  Union  No.  332  in  Flint,  Mich. 
The  union  presented  a  collective  agree- 
ment for  the  company's  signature.  In 
Mr.  Skaff  swords: 

The  overriding  theme  In  the  entire  inci- 
dent is  that  we  were  prepared  to  have  a  vote 
of  the  employees  Involved  from  the  very  first 
day  that  we  were  approached  by  the  Team- 
sters. Tliey  were  unwilling  to  have  a  vote. 
They  wanted  to  organise  from  the  top  and 
have  us  sign  and  not  hav«  a  vote  of  the 
employees. 

The  union,  however,  resisted  an  elec- 
tion because  it  was  evident  the  Skaff  em- 
ployees did  not  wish  it  to  represent  them. 
Mr.  Skaff  was  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  not  take  the  case  and  order  an 
election:  The  business  was  too  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Michigan  State 
Mediation  Board  could  be  of  assistance 
In  ordering  an  election  only  If  the  union 
agreed  to  it.    Finally,  Mr.  Skaff  said : 

The  Mediation  Board  recommended  thst 
we  join  the  union,  since  It  was  simply  a  case 
of  who  was  the  strongest. 

Mr.  Skaff  decided  to  fight,  and  con- 
tinued to  fight  even  after  the  union  set 
up  its  stranser  picket  line  and  be.set  him 
and  his  company  with  violence.  He  was 
ultimately  forced  to  give  in.  however,  so 
strong  was  the  union's  power.  Three 
months  after  Mr.  Skaff  had  refused  to 
sign  the  coercive  agreement  he  agreed 
that  they  were  too  small,  signed  the  rec- 
ognition papers,  and  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  be  organized  from  the  top. 

Mr.  President,  this  goes  on  and  on  and 
on.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  un- 
willing American  employees  are  signed 
Into  union  membership  against  their 
desires  by  this  tactic  of  an  organization 
from  the  top.  I  suggest  that  in  S.  1555 
there  is  no  remedy  for  this  shocking 
condition. 

One  case  follows  another,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  James  J.  Spomey,  manager 
of  the  equipment  division  of  Quaker  City 
Motors  Parts  Co..  Philadelphia,  is  typi- 
cal. He  testified  that  Bernard  J.  Mar- 
cas.  organizing  director  for  the  Team- 
sters Joint  Council  1953.  had  told  him 
that  if  they  did  not  sign  u];>~ 

You  wUl  get  nothing  in.  We  will  close 
you  up  first.  U  you  don't  algn  up.  We  don't 
want  a  vote,  we  want  a  contract.  I  control 
Philadelphia.  The  union  controls  tbe 
country. 

In  another  power  play,  the  unioas 
have  moved  into  politics.  What  this 
portends  for  the  Nation,  If  allowed  to 
continue,  can  easily  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement  made  by  James  L. 
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McDevltt.  codlrector  of  the  Committee 
on  Political  Education  at  a  regional 
meeting  of  local  imion  officials  of  New 
England  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  July  19, 
1956: 

We  are  driving  to  see  that  every  so-called 
labor  leader  speaks  for  what  U  best  for  the 
movenoent  and  not  what  Is  best  for  blm. 
We  are  going  to  get  the  labor  leaders  who 
differ  publicly  with  the  position  on  candi- 
dates and  Issues  already  established  by  the 
labor  nxovement.  Such  dlfferlngs  (hurt)  tbe 
cause.  These  so-called  labor  leaders  that 
differ  with  the  movement  wlU  be  uncovered. 
We  plan  to.  and  we  will,  pubUcly  and  among 
the  rank-and-file,  brand  them  as  traitors. 
That's  what  they  are — traitors — and  that's 
what  they  wUl  be  called — traitors. 

We  are  warning  you  now,  and  we  are 
warning  all  In  the  future :  Do  not  differ  with 
the  movement  with  respect  to  issues  or 
candidates.    We  will  not  stand  for  It. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  this  is  no 
idle  threat.  The  means  may  differ,  but 
they  always  follow  through.  Here  is  an 
example : 

Having  been  defeated  in  their  election 
attempts  in  Arizona  last  fall,  on  April  5. 
the  Committee  on  Political  Education 
held  a  convention  in  my  State  and  came 
up  with  some  interesting  plans.  They 
have  concluded  that  our  newspapers  are 
biased  and  prejudiced  in  their  news 
coverage. 

Mr.  President,  they  came  to  that  con- 
clusion because  our  local  newspapers  un- 
covered the  fact  that  the  COPE  organ- 
izer in  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
United  States  had  a  very  interesting  jail 
record.  He  worked  throughout  the 
southwestern  area  of  the  United  States. 
When  our  local  newspapers  disclosed  the 
fact  of  the  jail  record,  the  Committee 
on  Political  Organization  decided  the 
newspapers  were  biased  and  prejudiced 
for  merely  printing  the  fact  that  their 
organizer  had  spent  some  time  in  jail. 

Last  week,  with  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education-supported  candidate 
who  ran  last  fall  against  our  new  Re- 
publican Oovemor  acting  as  attorney, 
corporation  papers  were  quietly  filed  for 
a  $10.5  million  newspaper  enterprise. 
Big  plans  are  underway  in  Arizona, 
with  compulsory  dues  money  as  the 
propellant. 

They  approach  us  in  Congress  with 
similar  big  plans  in  the  form  of  de- 
mands. Just  recently  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Meany  told  us  what  kind  of  a  labor 
bill  we  could  pass  in  a  statement  before 
the  Building  Trades  Council.  Mr. 
Meany  said  that  much  as  labor  wel- 
comes a  cleanup  of  corruption,  unless 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Kennedy- 
Brvln  bill  containing  tlie  so-called 
sweeteners  were  allowed  to  remain  in. 
this  bill  would  become  unpalatable  to 
labor  and  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
assure  its  defeat. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  tn  title 
VI  Of  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  which  by 
the  remotest  stretch  of  the  imagination 
relates  to  anything  that  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  McClellan  committee.  If 
Mr.  Meany  is  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
statement  about  wanting  to  clean  up 
corruption,  he  cannot  be  against  the 
Kennedy  bill,  against  the  administration 
biU.  or  against  the  McClellan  bill.  If 
he  is  honest,  as  I  feel  he  Ik,  I  think  he 


will  retract  that  threat  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  threats  to  a  Ccmgress  which  is 
disposed  not  to  Incur  the  displeasure  of 
big  labor  would  carry  great  weight.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  i>onder  for  just  one 
moment  what  the  hue  and  cry  would  be 
if  either  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
attempted  to  tell  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  such  an  arrogant  fash- 
ion what  it  would  stand  for  or  not  stand 
for  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  prohibits  politi- 
cal activity  at  the  Federal  level  on  the 
part  of  unions  and  corporations  alike; 
yet  labor  organizations  are  otienly  en- 
gaged in  politics  at  all  levels  under  the 
guise  of  education.  Operating  under  the 
name  of  COPE — Committee  on  Political 
Education — they  move  into  campaigns, 
name  candidates,  dictate  platforms,  pro- 
vide political  manpower,  radio  and  TV 
and  printed  advertising,  and  trained  po- 
litical directors.  In  short,  they  are  more 
concerned  today  with  political  activity 
than  they  are  with  the  l>argaining  table. 
When  one  considers  that  the  income  of 
labor  organizations  approaches  $700  mil- 
lion this  year  one  can  begin  to  under- 
stand the  power  potential  of  this  group 
in  the  area  of  politics.  The  power  to 
control  the  Congress  and  State  houses 
and  legislative  bodies — the  power  to  de- 
stroy our  political  philosophies. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  abuses 
which  the  McClellan  committee  has  re- 
vealed? It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
responsibility  lies  in  all  three  branches 
of  our  Government,  and  in  their  separate 
ways  all  three  have  been  equally  cul- 
pable. The  source  of  the  abuses  lies  in 
the  special  privileges  which  trade  imions 
enjoy  and  which  were  granted  starting 
in  the  early  1930's  and  which  have  con- 
tinued through  today. 

First,  Congress  took  away  the  right 
of  every  man  who  is  endangered  by 
unlawful  conduct  to  immediate  relief 
in  the  courts  when  irreparable  injury 
is  threatened.  Congress  has  taken  this 
right  away  from  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  even  the  most  unlawful  con- 
duct, when  such  conduct  involves  a 
union,  cannot  be  enjoined.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  insxu-ed  the  weakening  of 
employer  resistance  to  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  trade  union  demands.  Congress 
has  denied  access  to  the  coiuts  for  im- 
mediate injunctive  relief  m  two  ways. 
First,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
Norris-La  Ouardia  Act  prohibits  Federal 
courts  from  enjoining  any  activity  in 
any  labor  case  except  violence  amount- 
ing to  civil  insurrection.  Thus,  no  em- 
ployer can  go  Into  Federal  colirt  and  get 
an  immediate  injunction  against  the 
most  damaging  picketing  or  secondary 
boycott  even  if  it  violates  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  He  cannot  secure  injunc- 
tive relief  against  violent  union  action 
unless  he  can  prove  that  the  local  au- 
thorities are  imwilling  or  unable  to  con- 
trol the  violence.  The  only  injunctive 
relief  available,  thus,  is  usually  obtain- 
able only  after  the  damage  is  done.  This 
usually  allows  a  business  to  be  destroyed 
before  relief  Is  afforded.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  enforce- 


ment Is  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  If  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  its 
general  counsel  refuse  to  prosecute  the 
case,  the  employer  is  simply  out  of  luck. 
He  must  take  it  on  the  chin.  In  prac- 
tice it  has  been  the  small  employers 
who  have  suffered  because  seldom  has 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  action 
come  quickly  enough  to  them  to  avoid 
irreparable  injury.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  itself  has  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  abridgements  of  employee  free- 
dom, in  spite  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  being  that 
of  free  employee  choice.  Employees  are 
expressly  declared  to  have  the  right  to 
join  or  not  to  join  unions,  free  of  eco- 
nomic or  physical  coercion  by  either 
employers  or  unions,  but  Congress  ex- 
plicity  permitted  unions  to  imE>ose  union- 
shop  contracts  upon  employers  and  em- 
ployees m  States  where  such  contracts 
are  not  prohibited.  Unfortunately,  this 
last  act,  coupled  with  the  dilatory  proc- 
esses of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Supreme  Court's  preemp- 
tion doctrine,  have  blotted  out  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Thus,  in  brief.  Congress  set  the  stage 
and  rang  up  the  curtain,  and  handed  the 
executive  department  its  weapons  of  de- 
struction. Through  a  series  of  strained 
interpretations,  the  NLRB  has  suf- 
ficiently emasculated  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  so  that  unions  today  have  the  very 
powers  of  compulsion  which  Congress 
had  hoped  to  eliminate  by  the  passage  of 
the  act.  Here  is  one  good  example.  In 
the  New  York  Waldorf-Astoria  barber 
case,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  barbers  were 
compelled  to  join  a  union  to  which  they 
were  opposed  cecaiise  the  pressure  ex- 
erted against  tne  management  and  the 
immediate  emfloyer,  the  Terminal  Bar- 
ber Shops,  was  too  great.  The  Teamsters 
stopped  all  deliveries,  and  garbage  collec- 
tions ceased.  The  hotel  management  re- 
fused to  allow  the  hotel  to  be  shut  down 
merely  because  of  a  dispute  in  the  bar- 
ber's union  and  informed  the  barbers 
that  they  would  have  to  join.  At  the 
hearings  it  was  shown  that  the  NLRB 
was  without  any  power  to  afford  relief 
to  either  the  Waldorf  Hotel  or  the  small 
barbers'  union,  since  this  wsis  one  of  the 
difficult  common  situs  cases. 

Professor  Petro  has  offered  a  workable 
explanation  of  how  relief  might  be  ob- 
tained were  we  not  saddled  with  the 
vagaries  of  NLRB  rulings.  He  states 
that  the  difficulty  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  the  NLRB  and  its  staff,  and  that  the 
case  is  not  a  difficult  one  at  all.  The 
journeymen  barbers'  picketing  was  un- 
lawful as  addressed  to  the  Waldorf  bar- 
bers, and  it  was  doubly  unlawful  inas- 
much as  it  harmed  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  itself,  a  secondary  employer.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Teamsters'  refusal  to  cross 
the  picket  line  to  deliver  supplies  and 
pick  up  garbage,  a  refusal  directed  by 
Teamster  officials,  was  an  Independent 
violation  of  the  act.  It  amoimted  to  in- 
ducement of  work  stoppage  by  a  imion 
in  an  attempt  to  make  one  employer,  the 
trucking  company  employing  the  Team- 
sters, cease  dealing  with  another,  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Professor  Petro 
states  that  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
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a  nvimber  of  other  Taft-Hartley  viola- 
tions occurred  in  the  journeyman  bar- 
bers' picketing,  the  accompanying  boy- 
cott, and  the  ultimate  result.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Tiolations  were  ignored,  how- 
ever, and  the  Board  which  had  been  set 
up  to  enforce  the  law  with  respect  to 
these  very  types  of  violations  would  do 
nothing  about  them. 

In  the  third  act  of  this  three-ring  cir- 
cus we  see  the  Supreme  Court  carefully 
insuring  that  the  constitutional  rights 
taken  away  by  the  other  branches  are 
laid  forever  to  rest  beneath  a  headstone 
of  a  judicial  case  law.  They  began  by 
broadening  the  base  upon  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  act.  Every  type 
of  business  and  every  conceivable  type 
of  activity  became  such  that  it  affected 
interstate  commerce.  When  it  came  to 
labor  relations,  the  Court  merely  ex- 
panded this  broful  doctrine,  pronouncing 
that  the  States  should  have  no  part  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  labor  cases  within 
their  borders. 

Once  having  declared  unions  and  their 
activities  as  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, they  promptly  released  tmions 
from  the  restraint  of  the  antitrust  law. 
It  gave  them  the  free  use  of  a  powerful 
tool,  picketing,  under  the  constitutional 
free-speech  doctrine. 

Next,  it  denied  employers  and  non- 
union employees  access  to  State  courts 
by  means  of  the  Gamer — Garner  v. 
Teamsters  Union  (346  U.S.  485  (1953)  )  — 
and  Guss — Guss  v.  Utah  Labor  Relations 
Board  (353  U.S.  1  (1957)) — cases  con- 
ferring exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the 
Federal  bocu-d  and  courts  by  means  of 
the  preemption  doctrine. 

In  this  tripartite  fashion  the  trade 
union  movement  has  been  encouraged  to 
amass  power,  to  abuse  Its  privileges,  and 
to  dominate  the  American  scene.  No 
wonder  we  find  abuse.  Power  Is  abuse. 
Congress  has  a  job  to  do.  When  we 
Senators  assume  our  positions,  we  place 
our  hand  on  the  Bible  and  solemnly 
swear  to  uphold  and  protect  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  This 
oath  is  not  taken  capriciously;  it  is  not 
taken  lightly;  it  is  a  solemn  oath  that 
thousands  of  people  have  taken  upon 
entering  Congress  to  protect  the  basic 
concepts  of  their  Republic.  It  Is  an 
oath  which  binds  them  to  the  Job  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  freedoms  enunciated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  insured  by  the 
Constitution  will  remain  forever  in- 
violate. The  job  of  Congress  is  to  de- 
fend, preserve  and  protect  our  people, 
not  to  cower  before  self-interest.  The 
alternative  if  we  delay  longer  is  degrada- 
tion and  failure.  But  in  spite  of  this 
Imperative  mandate,  let  us  look  at  what 
Congress  is  actually  doing.  The  Senate 
has  just  had  reported  to  it  in  a  new 
version.  S.  1555.  a  slightly  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  old  Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 
Therefore,  I  have  said  before  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate,  and  I  have  said  in 
innumerable  meetings  around  the 
United  States,  that  the  Kennedy-Ervln 
bill  does  not  face  up  to  the  fundamental 
problem,  which  is  a  problem  of  power. 
If  I  were  to  be  kind  to  the  proponents  of 
this  bill.  I  would  recognize  that  it  has 
the  procedures  of  a  fairly  good  reporting 


bill,  but  I  suggest  at  the  same  time  that 
reporting  will  not  cure  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  blatant  misuse  of  power  by 
imion  leaders  as  has  been  disclosed  be- 
fore the  McClollan  committee.  The 
Kennedy  bill  naively  assumes  that  by 
reporting  alone,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  detect  the  tyrants  in  labor  and  can 
then  subdue  them.  It  assumes  that  by 
mere  words  it  can  guarantee  democratic 
processes  to  the  union  members  without 
giving  the  union  members  at  the  same 
time  any  recourse  to  decisive  action 
should  those  rights  be  ignored.  It  says, 
in  effect  by  omission,  that  while  clergy- 
men, or  the  president  or  vice  president 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  or  similar 
officers  of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  YMCA 
and  the  YWCA  are  charged  with  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities,  the  union  leader 
remains  a  sancrosanct  person  above 
these  responsibilities.  The  McClellan 
committee  in  its  interim  report  of  last 
year  specifically  requested  legislation  to 
take  care  of  the  no  man's  land,  fiduci- 
ary responsibility,  and  democratic  proc- 
esses. Yet,  the  Kennedy  bill  ignores 
two  of  those  recommendations  even 
though  its  author  signed  a  report  which 
made  those  recommendations.  Hie 
second  interim  report  of  the  McClellan 
committee  has  not  yet  been  published 
but  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
can  be  released  without  specific  recom- 
mendations that  .secondary  boycotts  and 
blackmail  picketing  be  banned.  Yet. 
the  Kennedy  bill  completely  avoids  these 
two  areas,  both  of  which  would  be  very 
objectionable  to  the  union  bosses. 

What  we  in  Congress  must  awaken  to 
is  the  fact  that  freedom  is  the  target  of 
concentrated  F>ower.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  trade  unions  have  been  scoring 
bull's-eyes  for  30  years  and  taking  away 
freedom  which  belongs  to  all  of  us  and 
our  children.  How  much  more  is  there 
a^Ulable  for  sacrificial  offering?  I  sub- 
mit that  it  may  be  too  late.  There  is  no 
question,  howevei-,  that  if  we  have  any 
hope  of  retaining  what  little  is  left,  we 
must  deny  the  si>ecial  privileges  which 
allow  the  violence  at^  monopolistic  com- 
pulsion against  union  members. 

We  have  reached  a  point  again  in  our 
history  where  we  once  stood,  when  the 
question  was  asked  of  men.  "Where  do 
you  stand,  sir?"  I>>  we  want  a  repubUc 
whose  constitution  recognizes  that  free- 
dom is  ours  because  we  are  individuals 
and  that  freedom  comes  from  God?  Do 
we  want  a  government  unfettered  by 
power?  Do  we  want  an  economic  system 
xmfettered  by  abusive  power?  Do  we 
want  a  labor  movement  with  special 
privileges'  demed  to  the  rest  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  use  of  which  has  produced  the 
rajw  power  disclosed  before  the  McClellan 
committee?  The  answer,  I  say  to  my 
coUeagues.  rests  in  the  question.  "Where 
do  you  stand,  sir?"  If  we  remain  true  to 
our  oath  of  office,  if  we  believe  in  the 
proclamations  of  freedom  and  liberty 
which  we  make  from  rostrums  across  the 
land,  if  we  believe  that  power  invested 
in  any  segment  of  our  population  is  bad, 
then  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  who  hear 
my  voice  or  who  read  my  words  that  we 
can  demonstrate  this  by  recognizing  that 
in  the  approach  to  labor  reform,  sug- 
gested by  the  Kennedy  bill,  we  find  weak- 


ness in  that  It  does  not  approach  the  dis- 
ease but  only  the  symptoms.  We  can 
recognize  that  by  adding  amendments  to 
be  proposed  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
ClbllanI.  who  probably  understands 
this  field  better  than  any  of  our  col- 
leagues, so  that  this  bill  can  become  a 
stronger  bill,  a  bill  which  will  bring  a 
better  sense  of  security  to  our  American 
workers,  be  they  members  of  unions  or 
not.  to  the  American  public,  and  to  man- 
agement. 

Many  persons,  including  somie  of  my 
colleagues,  are  fearful  of  the  statement 
"a  stronger  labor  bill."  They  do  not  like 
the  expression.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
7  years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  have  nev- 
er seen  one  amendment  suggested  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  which  in  any  way 
could  hurt  an  honest  labor  union.  The 
expression  "stronger  labor  bill"  has  been 
given  a  bad  connotation.  In  effect,  by  the 
bosses  of  labor,  who  do  not  wish  their 
present  status  quo  disturbed  at  all.  In 
addition  to  that,  let  me  say  that  nothing 
which  has  been  suggested  In  the  admin- 
istration bill,  in  the  McClellan  bill,  in 
the  Curtis  bill,  in  the  Mundt  bill,  or  in 
the  Kennedy  bill  could  In  any  way  be 
construed  by  responsible  people  as  being 
harmful  to  the  labor  movement. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  at  this  crucial 
pomt  in  our  history  to  measxur  up  to  our 
responsibilities  as  U.8.  Senators,  then 
history  will  judge  us  for  what  history 
will  surely  record  us.  as  men  who  were 
timid  when  strength  and  courage  were 
needed. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  our 
freedom,  we  must  work  and  sacrifice  for 
it.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  Our 
Constitution  is  quite  clear,  and  we  either 
stick  by  our  basic  principles  or  ve  do  not 
have  them.  There  can  be  no  compro- 
mise with  those  who  would  destroy  us, 
because  time  is  on  their  side.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  with  courage,  the 
courage  to  stand  for  principle  with 
strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  short  state- 
ment which  I  intended  to  make  diuring 
the  morning  hour  and  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chair.  I  should  like  to 
make  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDXNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 


CONTROLLING  CORRUPTION  IN 
THE  UNIONS 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  study  was  conducted  by  McFad- 
den  Publications.  Inc..  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  printed  periodical  called  "The 
Wage  Earner  Porum." 

The  study,  which  was  completed  April 
6  and  which  I  have  just  received,  con- 
tains the  results  of  interrogation  of  some 
3.000  individuals  m  occupations  which 
include  skilled  labor,  semiskilled  labor, 
unskilled  labor  and  similar  types  of 
workers.  The  questions  asked  were  di- 
rected to  the  problem,  "What  the  workers 
want  from  Congress."  The  answers 
elicited  in  response  to  questions  on  labor 
legislation  indicate  an  overwhdming  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  both  iinion  members 
and  nonunion  working  people  for  legisla- 
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tion  which  will  protect  them  from  the 
type  of  abuses  disclosed  by  the  McClel- 
lan committee.  Interestingly  enough,  a 
great  many  of  these  people  recognize 
compulsory  miionism  as  the  course  of 
these  evils,  and  hence  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  right-to-work  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  study  be  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CONTROLUNO    CORRUPTION    IN   THE   UNIONS 

American  wage  eamen  overwhelmingly 
favor  legislation  which  wlli  control  union 
corruption.  I 

Quaatlon.  Do  you  think  (tk>ngres8  should 
pa£s  laws  to  control  corruption  and  crooked 
dealings  In  the  unloiu? 

(In  prrcFOt] 
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Reasons  why  workers  favbr  this  sort  of 
legislation  revolve  around  the  fact  that 
unions  need  outside  help  If  they  are  going  to 
clean  house  and  that  corruption,  commu- 
nism, and  undemocratic  Idenls  do  exist  In 
unions  and  must  be  weeded  out. 

■  Our  unions  have  too  many  commxinlstlc 
Ideas  and  rulings."  (Union  metalworker, 
Ohio. ) 

"In  unions  such  as  Teamsters,  the  rank  and 
flle  need  Government  help  and  protection  In 
order  to  clean  house.  'Let  Oeorge  do  It.'  has 
brought  about  the  present  situation." 
(Electrical  worker.  Indiana.) 

"It  would  protect  the  members'  Invest- 
thelr  demands."  (Union  member.  Pennsyl- 
vania ) 

"I  think  the  undemocratic  unions  should 
have  guidance."  (Member.  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers.  Utah.) 

"It  would  protect  the  members'  invest- 
ments in  their  trade  unions  and  avoid  all 
the  111  feeling  toward  labor  uzUons."  (Mem- 
ber. 1AM..  Colorado.) 

RCVKALUrO  UNION  FtNANCIAL  RCCOROS 

A  large  majority  of  workers,  regardless  of 
union  affiliation,  feel  that  the  union  books 
should  be  arallable  for  Ooveinment  Inspec- 
tion. A  smaller  majority  believe  that  the 
union  financial  records  should  be  open  even 
for  public  inspection. 

Question.  Do  you  think  unions  should  lie 
forced  to  make  their  financial  Information 
available  for  Government  Inspection? — for 
public  inspection? 

[In  percent) 
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Those  who  favor  opening  the  financial 
records  to  everyone  feel  that  such  action 
would  stop  corruption  in  the  handling  of 
funds  which  are.  after  aU.  public  funds. 

"Because  they  are  handling  public 
money."     (Nonunion  worker.  Wisconsin.) 


•^t  would  help  stop  racketeering  and 
make  'em  be  more  honest."  (Nonunion 
worker,  UUh.) 

"We  have  a  right  to  know  where  our 
money  goes— I  think."  (Auto  Mechanic. 
Alabama.) 

"It  would  help  stop  corruption.-  (Non- 
union laborer,  Indiana.) 

Others  who  favor  Government  inspection 
of  the  records  but  not  public  Inspection, 
point  out  that  unions  are  entitled  to  as 
much  privacy  as  businesses. 

"It  seems  a  union  should  have  the  same 
protection  as  bvislness."  (Union  painter, 
nilnols.) 

"An  inspjectlon  should  be  allowed  only  If 
there  Is  suspicion  of  unlawfulness;  other- 
wise it  Is  as  private  as  any  business." 
(Plumber's  union  member.  Georgia.) 

RICHT-TO-WORK    LAWS 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  all 
wage  earners  feel  that  rlght-to-work  laws 
help  the  working  man  while  more  than  two 
In  five  think  that  these  laws  hurt  him. 
There  is  a  sharp  difference  in  union  and 
nonunion  workers'  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. More  than  half  of  the  union  work- 
ers do  not  favor  rlght-to-work  laws,  while 
more  than  half  of  the  nonunion  workers  do 
favor  these  laws. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  only  38  per- 
cent of  all  wage  earners  favor  rlght-to-work 
laws.  55  percent  favor  the  idea  behind  these 
laws — that  a  company  should  be  permitted 
to  employ  a  man  even  though  he  does  not 
Join  a  union. 

Question.  Do  you  think  right-to-work  laws 
help  or  hurt  the  working  man? 

(In  pfmnti 
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QuesUon.  Do  you  think  a  company  should 
be  permitted  to  employ  a  man  even  though 
he  does  not  want  to  Join  the  union? 

(In  iicrccnij 
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Those  who  favor  rlght-to-work  laws  express 
opinions  similar  to  these: 

"Any  man  should  have  the  right  to  work  at 
any  Job  if  qualified."  (Member  Teamsters 
Union.  Illinois.) 

"It  glTee  a  nonunion  worker  a  chance  to 
Jobs  that  are  now  closed  to  hUn."  (Non- 
union worker.  South  Carolina.) 

Those  who  feel  right-to-work  laws  hurt 
the  workingman  are  more  inclined  to  repeat 
statements  made  by  union  leaders. 

"Right  to  work  conditions  existed  before 
labor  was  organized.  Sweatshops  and  poor 
pay  are  a  few  of  the  tilings  tliat  these  laws 
will  bring  back."  (Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters  Union  member.  Indiana.) 


"Becatise  It  would  kill  the  unions  In  a  short 
time."  (Carpenter  Union  member,  Cali- 
fornia.) 

The  paradoxical  position  of  the  wage 
earner  Is  dramatized  by  the  fact  that  almost 
3  in  10  of  the  workers  who  say  that  rlght-to- 
work  laws  wiU  hurt  the  workingman  also 
say  that  companies  should  be  permitted  to 
employ  nonunion  workers. 


Bases. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTINa 
AND   DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  t^e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James 
V.  Constantine,  Solicitor  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  be  permitted  to 
sit  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
debate  on  the  labor  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
objection.  It  is  customary  procedure  for 
Members  to  desire  to  have  technical  as- 
sistants available,  and  I  assume  that 
that  is  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yesterday,  I  un- 
derstand, unanimous  consent  was  grant- 
ed to  permit  Professor  Cox  of  Harvard 
University  to  assist  the  Democrat  side.  I 
merely  wished  to  have  the  help  of  Mr. 
Constantine.  who  has  sat  through  all  the 
committee  hearings  and  who  is  an  ex- 
pert in  the  field  vmder  discussion.  He 
can  aid  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  desire  to  consult  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor is  quite  within  his  rights.  I  heartily 
concur  in  his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tha 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OP  CLARE  BOOTHE 
LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  morning  hour,  while 
I  was  off  the  floor  and  unnotified  of 
their  intentions  to  pay  their  respects 
to  me,  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  fMr.  GoldwaterI 
rose  to  the  defense  of  a  fair  lady  who  has 
been  nominated  for  the  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil. 

Apparently  they  seem  to  think  that 
we  should  have  a  policy  of  exempting 
from  cross-examination  such  a  fair 
lady  when  called  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  my  cross-examination  of  her  sought 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  an  evaluation  of 
her  diplomatic  judgment.  At  the  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  I  did  a  little  cross-examin- 
ing which  I  thought  pointed  out  very 
clearly  her  lack  of  diplomacy  and  her 
exceptionally  poor  judgment.  It  is  my 
view  that  if  one  is  to  fill  a  post  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  that  of 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  she  should  iKtssess 
better  qualifications  for  diplomacy  than 
Mrs.  Luce  demonstrated  in  her  answer  to 
my  questions. 

Apparently  these  two  distinguished  Re- 
publican colleagues  of  mine,  Mr.  Gold- 
water  and  Mr.  Dirksen,  do  not  believe 
that  speeches  which  one  makes  are  sub- 
ject to  review  when  the  issue  before  a 
committee  is  whether  the  nominee  has 
the  judgment  which  one  should  have  in 
order  to  fill  a  diplomatic  post.  Appar- 
ently— to  judge  from  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  today  by  Mr. 
OOLOWATER  and  Mr.  Dirksen  and  I  have 
scanned  them — they  seem  to  think  that 
if.  in  a  political  campaign,  one  makes  an 
imtruthful  statement,  it  should  be  ex- 
cused and  no  one  should  conunent  on  it 
subsequently.  They  seem  to  think  that 
if  one  should  ask  for  documentation  in 
support  of  statements  such  as  those  Mrs. 
Luce  made  in  the  past  about  President 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  Acheson  that 
he  is  taking  advantage  of  such  a  fair 
lady.  To  the  contrary  I  think  we  were 
very  fair  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
offer  proof  if  she  could  in  supi>ort  of  her 
shocking  charges. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBHiGHT],  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  quoted  to  Mrs.  Luce 
past  statem'ents  of  hers,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  wished  to  stand  by  them, 
not  only  did  we  feel  that  we  were  raising 
matters  quite  relevant  to  the  issue  of  the 
kind  of  judgment  she  possesses,  but  we 
also  performed  a  service  to  her,  by  giving 
her  an  opportunity— if  she  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  it — to  document  her 
charges.  And  when  I  quoted  to  her  her 
past  statement  that  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  only  American  President  who 
ever  "lied  us  into  war."  and  when  I  asked 


her  for  a  documentatlcm  of  that  charge, 
we  were  raising  a  point  which,  in  my 
judgment,  pertained  to  her  judgment 
and  to  her  qualifications  of  Judgment  to 
fill  a  post  such  as  the  Ambassadorship  to 
Brazil. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  that  I  stand  on  that  ex- 
amination; and  I  am  satisfied,  so  far  as 
my  vote  is  concerned;  that  Mrs.  Luce's 
responses  to  that  examination  disqualify 
her  for  the  post  to  which  she  has  been 
nominated.  The  record  shows  I  told  her 
so;  and  I  told  her  that  I  considered  her 
statements — in  the  absence  of  any 
proof — to  be  subversive.  I  repeat  the 
charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
With  such  a  record  of  false  statements 
on  her  part  I  consider  her  unqualified 
for  any  diplomatic  post.  She  would  not 
be  the  Ambassador  to  Brazil  of  just  par- 
tisan Republicans  may  I  point  out  to 
Mr.  Ooldwater  and  to  Mr.  Dirksen,  she 
would  be  the  Ambassador  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  when  one 
who  was  a  Member  of  Congress  which 
she  was  at  the  time — has  made  a  state- 
ment that  a  President  of  our  country 
"lied  us  into  war,"  and  then  did  not 
come  forward  on  yesterday  with  any 
documentation  in  support  of  her  state- 
ment, the  comments  I  made  in  regard  to 
her  are  more  than  justified. 

Then  I  cited  some  other  statements 
she  made,  involving  President  Truman 
and  Dean  Acheson,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment show  a  lack  of  diplomacy  and 
good  judgment  on  her  part. 

I  am  not  little  amused  because  my 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  seem  to  think 
that  because  I  have  made  statements 
critical  of  Presidents,  statements  which 
I  have  always  backed  up  with  documen- 
tation, therefore  I  should  exempt  Mrs. 
Luce  from  being  held  responsible  for 
her  statements. 

I  am  always  willing  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  my  statements:  but.  of 
course,  I  have  never  offered  myself  as  a 
diplomat.  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any 
diplomatic  post.  Mrs.  Luce  is.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  also  the  great  difference 
that  when  I  "take  them  on,"  I  am  ready 
to  offer  my  proof. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Golowater  ) ,  seems  to 
think  that  there  is  no  criticism  among 
responsible  people  of  Mrs.  Luce's  record 
as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce's  record  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy.  I  brought  out  that 
criticism  on  yesterday,  in  long  cross- 
examination;  and  I  stand  on  it.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  record  is  perfectly 
clear  that  she  misused  the  post  of  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  to  Italy,  by 
intervening  in  the  Italian  elections.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  and  I  brought  that  out  in  my  ques- 
tioning of  her.  I  sought  to  find  out 
whether  that  was  going  to  be  her  course 
of  action  in  Brazil,  because  she  is  being 
asked  to  serve  as  Ambassador  to  a  na- 
tion where  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  the  architect  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  is  revered.     The  good 


neighbor  policy  has  deteriorated  under 
this  administration;  but  it  is  a  policy 
which  created  great  and  needed  good 
will  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say — to  use 
a  colloquialism — that  I  believe  it  is  a 
diplomatic  "boner"  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  send  to  Brazil,  as  our  Am- 
bassador, a  woman  who  has  said  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  "lied"  the  United 
States  into  a  war,  even  though  she  may 
be  the  wife  of  Henry  Luce.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  mi-stake. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartiett  in  the  chair).  Docs  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  qualifications  of 
Mrs.  Luce  as  prospective  Ambassador 
can  be  judged,  it  seems  to  me,  in  large 
part  by  the  service  she  rendered  in  the 
ambassadorial  post  she  held,  a  respect  in 
which  she  does  differ  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  not  now  a 
diplomat,  and  never  has  been  a  diplo- 
mat— and  I  use  the  official  designation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  never  will  pretend 
to  be. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  feel  that  whether  or  not 
she  in  any  way  had  any  hand  in  Italian 
elections,  the  result  of  the  Italian  elec- 
tions benefited  the  free  world? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  a  result  of  her  blunders 
in  Italy,  the  free  world  suffered  in  Italy. 
The  record  is  perfectly  clear  that  her 
attempt  to  bring  the  Monarchists  into 
power,  by  supporting  the  Monarchist 
wing  in  Italy,  was  a  disservice  to  the 
United  States  when  she  was  our  Am- 
bassador to  Italy.  I  also  wish  to  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  a  "cover-up"  job  has  been  done  on  . 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  in  regard  to  her  record 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Italy.  1  started, 
on  yesterday,  to  bring  that  out;  and  be- 
fore the  vote  is  taken  on  the  question  of 
confirmation  of  her  nomination.  I  shall 
bring  more  out  with  regard  to  the  great 
mistakes  she  made  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Italy.  Now  I  turn  to  the  next  indict- 
ment I  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
policy  which  she  and  her  husband  fol- 
lowed in  Italy.  It  relates  to  their  inter- 
ference with  the  oil  poUcies  of  Italy. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  both  Henry  Luce 
and  Clare  Boothe  Luce  did  what  they 
could  to  interfere  with  the  Government 
oil  policies  of  Italy.  In  view  of  her  rec- 
ord in  Italy  with  regard  to  intervention 
in  the  Italian  oil  policies.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  send  such  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil,  where  there  is.  another 
Government  monopoly,  and  where  the 
oil  industry  Is  run  by  the  Government.    * 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  very  adroit  and  agile  and  able. 
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But  at  the  moment  I  am  trying  to  pin- 
point the  Italian  situation  and  I  confine 
my  questions  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  Mrs.  Luce's  service  In  Italy. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
realize  that,  no  matter  what  Mrs.  Luce 
may  have  tried  to  do.  or  no  matter  what 
anyone  else  may  have  tried  to  do,  the 
Monarchist  Party  in  Italy  was  so  small 
that  it  could  not,  under  any  possible  set 
of  facts,  ever  have  gotten  into  power  in 
Italy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  brought  out  at  the 
hearing  on  yesterday,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that 
her  intervention  caused  bitter  criticism 
of  the  United  States  in  Italy,  at  the  time, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Scelba 
who  was  not  of  the  party  she  was  sup- 
porting, and  that  was  clear  proof  of  her 
intervention.  What  I  sought  to  bring 
out  in  the  hearings  was  that  she  should 
have  kept  her  hands  off  of  the  politics  of 
Italy.  I  sought  to  make  clear  that  if 
she  does  become  our  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  it  should  be  with  a  pledge  that 
she  will  keep  her  hands  off  of  politics 
in  Brazil. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  if  those  elections,  in  which 
the  Senator  alleges  she  had  some  i>ar- 
ticipation,  had  not  gone  the  way  they 
did.  Italy  might  well  have  gone  Com- 
munist? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  misses  my  point.  Italy  went  the 
way  it  did  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Luce,  not  be- 
cause of  her.  My  criticism  of  her  has 
nothing  to  do  with  how  the  Italian  elec- 
tions went,  but  that  she  sought  to  inter- 
vene in  the  Italian  elections,  and  no 
American  Ambassador  should  do  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Docs  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  result  of  those  elections 
was  in  conformity  with  the  desires  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  issue  I  am  raising  as  to  her  dis- 
qualiflcations  to  serve  as  ambassador  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  she  did  not  main- 
tain a  position  of  neutrality  in  connec- 
tion with  tho.se  elections. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  if  she  contributed  in  some 
manner — in  a  legitimate  manner — to  the 
result  of  the  Italian  elections,  she  was 
serving  our  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  free  world? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  not  at  all.  She  did 
not  contribute  to  the  winning  side.  The 
Monarchists  did  not  win.  thank  God; 
and  the  Communists  did  not  win.  thank 
God. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  free  world 
won,  and  the  anti-Communists  in  Italy 
won. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  she  was  not  sup- 
porting the  party  that  won. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  Mrs.  Luce  con- 
tributed to  that  result.  I  think  she  served 
the  interests  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing commentary  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  if  what  he  means  to  imply  by 
his    remark   is    that    Ambassadors    we 


send  abroad  should  embroil  themselves 
in  the  elections  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  I  simply  want  to 
say  I  reject  that  idea.  I  am  criticizing 
Mrs.  Luce  because  she  let  herself  be- 
come involved,  when  she  should  not  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  made  no  such 
intimation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  made  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  will  let  the  Record 
speak  for  itself  as  to  whether  reason- 
able men  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Senator  is  ti-ying  to  support  an 
Ambassador  who  did  involve  herself  in 
an  election.  I  draw  the  conclusion 
from  the  Senator's  statement  that  he 
thinks  it  was  all  right  for  her  to  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  piesent  state 
of  the  world,  I  would  support  any  Am- 
bassador who,  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
helped  to  prevent  our  allies  and  friends 
in  the  free  world  from  going  commu- 
nistic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  begs  the 
whole  question  when  he  says,  "in  a  legit- 
imate manner."  I  simply  say  that,  if 
we  are  going  to  follow  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  suggested,  we  ought 
to  announce  to  the  world  *We  want  you 
to  understand  that  when  we  send  Am- 
bassadors to  you  we  are  sending  advance 
campaign  managers  for  the  side  in  your 
country's  political  campaigns  we  want 
elected."  Just  make  that  American 
policy  and  then  see  how  many  vacant 
Embassies  there  will  be  when  we  make 
such  an  announcement  and  foreign 
governments  proceed  to  send  our  Am- 
bassadors home.  It  is  an  untenable 
suggestion  that  our  Ambassadors  have 
any  justification  in  meddling  into  the 
domestic  political  campaigns  of  a  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  with  some  inter- 
est. I  had  not  heard  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  from  Arizona  and  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Luce  is  close  to  being  a  constituent 
of  the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating!  and  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  I  admire 
the  chivalry  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York  I  laughter] 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Some  fine  things  have 
been  done  in  the  name  of  chivalry 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  we  simply  have  to 
have  a  policy  in  the  Senate  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  record  of  nominees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  going  to  point  out 
the  record.  That  is  why  I  rose.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Italy  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions when  Clare  Boothe  Luce  served 
there,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions 
since.  If  we  are  to  evaluate  this  issue 
fairly,  and  throw  into  the  balance  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  about 
Mrs.  Luce — and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  men- 
tion that — there  should  also  be  thrown 
Into  the  balance  these  facts :  It  seems  to 
me  that  tlirough  the  ambassadorships  of 
Mrs.  Luce  and  Mr.  Zellerbach,  two  per- 
sons whom  I  happen  to  know  better  than 
one  knows  most  Ambassadors,  we  have 
developed  a  relationship  with  Italy  In 


which  Italy  is  probably  as  dependable  a 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance  as  we  have 
in  all  Western  Europe. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  question.  I  think  it  also  is  fair  to 
give  a  very  heavy  value  to  the  result. 
Whatever  may  be  the  dynamics  of  the 
situation,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  at  hberty  to  speak  to  them,  and  argue 
them,  and  contend  for  the  particular 
opinion  which  he  espouses,  the  fact  is 
that  during  the  two  tenureships,  a  rela- 
tionship has  been  built  up  which  has 
made  Italy,  insofar  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  dependable 
allies  we  have  in  all  of  Europe.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  tote  up  the  whole  score. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  only  diflQculty  I 
have  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  the  break  in  the  chain 
of  cause  to  effect  involved  in  his  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  his  comments 
have  to  do  with  Mrs.  Luce's  testimony 
yesterday.  What  I  am  seeking  to  point 
out  at  this  point  in  the  debate  is  I  am 
satisfied  that  what  has  developed  in 
Italy  has  developed  in  spite  of  her.  In 
view  of  the  mistakes  she  made  as  Am- 
bassador, I  think  we  are  very  fortunate 
that  the  situation  has  not  deteriorated 
in  Italy. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  What  I  am  seeking  to 
point  out — and  I  think  it  is  only  (air 
that  we  tote  up  the  whole  score — is  that 
when  a  person  has  a  job  to  do  and  the 
end  result  in  respect  to  that  job  is  good. 
I  think  that  person  is  entitled  to  credit 
as  well  as  criticism  for  anything  she  has 
done  in  the  job  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  disapproves.  That  is  the 
only  point  I  make. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  merely  because  two  facts  exist 
at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  one  fact  is  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  I  am  discussing 
her  record  as  Ambassador  to  Italy,  I  am 
discussing  the  whole  record.  I  only  wish 
to  point  out  that  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  send  to  Brazil,  where  there  is  a  Gov- 
ernment oil  monopoly,  &n  ambassador 
whose  past  record  shows  the  position 
she  takes  in  regard  to  such  a  domestic 
oil  policy  as  exists  in  Brazil. 

The  next  point,  and  the  last  point,  I 
desire  to  raise  today  is  that  when  we 
come  to  judge  the  diplomatic  qualifica- 
tions of  a  person,  we  should  take  his  or 
her  total  testimony  and  the  responses 
which  are  made  to  questions.  We  then 
have  to  ask  ourselves,  "Does  this  person 
demonstrate  sufficient  stability,  emotion- 
ally, and  mentally,  and  does  this  per- 
son demonstrate  such  a  position  on  is- 
sues vital  to  the  welfare  of  America  in 
any  foreign  embassy  abroad  as  to  justify 
voting  for  confirmation  of  his  or  her 
nomination?" 

I  listened  to  Mrs.  Luce  yesterday,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  does 
not  have  the  mental  and  emotional  sta- 
bility which  I  think  a  good  diplomat 
should  have.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  now  my  two  good  friends, 
the  Senators  from  New  York,  have,  in 
my  judgment,  offered  nothing  in  this 
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record  by  way  of  evidence  which  would 
Justify  my  changing  the  point  of  view  I 
expressed  in  the  hearing  yesterday 
When  this  administration  nominates  a 
woman  for  the  ambassadorship  of  Brazil, 
who  has  stated,  "Franklin  Roosevelt  is 
the  only  President  In  our  history  who 
lied  us  into  war,"  then  I  must  conclude 
that  in  the  absence  of  documentation  of 
proof  of  that  charge,  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  such  a  person,  and  I  shall  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRo  a  statement  which  I  made 
today  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  is  a  press  release  summarizing  the 
bill  and  announcing  that  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  full  committee  this 
morning  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0  with  1  mem- 
ber recorded  as  "present." 

I  attach  to  the  release  a  summary  of 
the  committee  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Morse    Announces    Labor    Committee    Ap- 
proval or  His  Railroad  Retirement  Bill 
Senator  Watne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, today  announced  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on   Labor  and   Public   Welfare   had 
voted  14  to  0,  with  one  member  recocded  as 
present,    to    report    his    railroad    retirement 
bill,  S.   338,  favorably  for  consideration    by 
the  Senate.     Senator  Morse  Is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  the  bill. 
The  bill,  so  reported,  conforms  closely  to 
S.  1313  passed  by  the  Senate  Inst  year,  but 
which  died  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  announcing  the  committee  action,  the 
aenlor  Oregon  Senator  expressed  real  pleas- 
ure   for    the    unanimity    which    prevailed 
among  the  committee  memberii. 

"It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  there  will  be 
early  action  and  full  approval  of  this  bill 
In  the  Senate  because  It  will  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  are  working  with  us  to  bring  to 
the  retired  and  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ers of  America  benefits  that  are  urgently 
needed  in  coping  with  higher  living  costs," 
said  MoRsx. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Retired  railway  employees  and  all  others 
receiving  retirement  benefits  vUl  receive  ap- 
proximately a  10-percent  Increase. 

2.  This  Increase,  together  with  the  In- 
creases approved  by  the  Congress  In  1966, 
necessitates  Increases  In  the  taxes  which 
finance  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund.  The 
bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  provides  for 
such  Increases  In  taxes  on  a  graduated  scale 
to  become  effective  In  the  calendar  month 
Immediately  following  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  rates  would  become  6 '4  percent  Im- 
mediately and  7^  percent  after  December 
31,  1961.  The  tax  will  be  applicable  on  the 
first  9400  of  the  monthly  earnings. 

3.  The  bill,  as  reported,  calls  for  increases 
In  unemployment  Insurance  benefits.  An 
employee  with  between  10  and  15  years  of 
service  who  has  exhausted  his  rights  to  un- 
employment benefits  would  have  his  benefit 
year  extended  by  13  weeks  during  which  he 
could  receive  unemployment  benefits.  An 
employee  with  15  years  of  service  would  have 


his  benefit  year  extended  by  30  weeks.  The 
provision  In  the  bill  for  the  payment  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  to 
employees  with  less  than  10  yean  of  servlca 
up  to  a  maximum  of  08  days,  but  not  later 
than  April  1,  lOSO.  would  be  wtended  to 
July  1,  1950,  In  order  to  conform,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  provisions  In  Public  Law 
B6-7  which  was  approved  March  31,  19S9, 
extending  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1058  to  July  1,  1969. 
4.  Because  of  the  existing  high  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  Industry  and  the  fact 
that  an  extraordinary  drain  has  existed  for 
some  months  on  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance fund,  the  committee  voted  authority 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  borrow 
from  Its  retirement  fund  with  Interest  for 
temporary  financing  In  the  event  It  should 
become  necessary.  It  also  voted  an  Increase 
In  the  unemployment  tax  rate  levied  upon 
the  carriers  to  4  percent,  at  least  until  such 
time  ai*  the  fund  accumulates  a  sufficient 
reserve. 

Summary  op  thk  CoMMrmE  Amendments 

The  bill.  S.  336.  86th  Congress,  is  In  gen- 
eral the  same  as  the  bill,  8.  1313,  86th  Con- 
gress, that  was  passed  by  the  Sena^^last 
August.  The  committee,  after  consideration 
of  the  bin  S.  226,  approved  the  same  with  the 
following  changes: 

(l)(a)  The  10-percent  Increase  In  retire- 
ment and  survivor  annuities  is  made  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  for 
months  after  the  month  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  The  effective  date  for  the  10-percent 
Increase  In  pensions  is  changed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  Increase  in  tax  rates  for  Retire- 
ment Act  purposes,  as  well  as  the  Increase  in 
the  taxable  and  creditable  monthly  compen- 
sation base,  is  made  effective  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  In  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  act  for  services 
rendered  after  such  month. 

(c)  The  Increase  In  lump  sum  payments  Is 
made  effective  with  respect  to  deaths  oc- 
curring after  the  month  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

The  effective  date  with  regard  to  the  work 
restrictions  on  disability  annuitants,  and 
survivor  beneficiaries  working  outside  the 
United  States,  and  the  Inclusion  of  social 
security  wages  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
survivor  benefits,  are  not  changed  (effective 
for  calendar  years  beginning  with  the  calen- 
dar year  19S9)  because  they  all  require  com- 
putation on  an  annual  basis. 

(3)  In  view  ol  the  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee  that  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion rate  provided  In  S.  336  of  8Vi  percent 
would  be  Inadequate  to  retain  the  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  account  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  the  maximum  contribution 
rate  in  the  newly  proposed  table  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  contributions  U 
changed  from  3  Va  to  4  percent,  but  this  table, 
as  well  as  the  Increase  In  the  monthly  tax- 
able base  from  $350  to  9400  a  month.  Is  made 
effective  with  respect  to  compensation  paid 
In  months  after  the  month  of  enactment  of 
this  act  for  services  rendered  after  such 
month. 

The  provisions  for  increasing  and  extend- 
ing benefits  under  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  and  the  effective  dates  of  such 
increases  and  extensions  are  not  changed. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  low  balance  In  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account,  a 
new  amendment  Is  added  to  the  Ralb-oad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  which  confers 
upon  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  the  au- 
thority to  borrow  from  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
and  refunds  under  the  RaUroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  on  a  reimbursable,  and 
3  percent  Interest,  basis. 

(4)  The  provision  In  the  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  employees  with  less  than  10  ye«rs 
of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  65  days,  but 


not  later  than  April  1.  1959.  Is  extended  to 
July  1.  1969  In  order  to  conform,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  provisions  In  Public  Law 
88-7  which  was  approved  March  31,  1950,  ex- 
tending the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1968  to  July  1,  1969, 

(5)  A  technical  amendment  Is  added  to 
section  l(k>  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  Under  present  law,  if  an  In- 
dividual's base  year's  earning!  are  InsulB- 
clent  to  nmke  him  a  qualified  employee  but 
for  the  Inclusion  of  subsidiary  remuneration, 
no  day  on  which  he  earns  such  subsidiary 
remuneration  Is  a  day  of  unemployment  al- 
though otherwise  It  may  be.  In  view  of  the 
proposed  Increase  in  the  qualifying  earnings 
from  9400  to  9500  In  the  base  year,  section 
l(k)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "9400" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "9600". 

(6>  An  amendment  Is  added  incorporating 
S.  380.  This  amendment  would  provide  that 
pensions  and  annuities  under  this  act  would 
not  be  considered  as  income  for  purposes  of 
the  Income  limitations  prescribed  by  section 
432  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957.  un- 
der which  non -service-connected  disability 
pensions  are  not  paid  to  any  "unmarried  vet- 
eran whose  annual  Income  exceeds  91,400.  or 
to  any  married  veteran  or  any  veteran  with 
children  whose  annual  income  exceeds 
92,700" 


NONRESIDENT  TAXATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  which  I  gave 
this  morning  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee dealing  with  constitutional  amend- 
ments, with  relation  to  the  proposal  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prevent 
any  State  from  imposing  an  income  tax 
on  the  residents  of  other  States,  includ- 
ing the  State  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Senator   from   New  Jersey    (Mr.   Wn.- 

LUMS  I . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoro.  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  or  Bknatos  Ksnnktm  B.  Ksat- 
tNo  or  New  YoaK  Bcroac  tms  Sukom- 
MrrTKX  ON  CoNSTnx'TiuNAL  Amendments 
or  THE  Senate  CoMMrrm  on  the  Jirot* 
ciART  on  8.J.  Res.  30  and  S.J.  Res.  87  Re- 
latino   to    the   Taxation   bt    Statu  or 

NONSESIDENTS.    Tmotwoat.    Apihl    18,    1959 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today. 

Any  proposal  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
States  to  tax  the  personal  incomes  of  non- 
resldenu  earned  wlthtu  the  State,  Is  of  great 
Interest  to  New  York.  It  is  well  known 
that  New  York  derives  over  930  million  an- 
nually In  revenue  from  such  taxes,  primarily 
from  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  residents 
who  work  In  New  York  City  and  other 
metropoltun  areas.  OveraU,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  190,000  persons  are  in  this 
situation. 

Moreover,  while  the  number  is  small  by 
comparison,  thousands  of  New  York  resi- 
dents who  live  In  such  border  areas  as 
Buffalo  and  Chatham,  as  well  as  in  New 
York  City,  are  In  exactly  the  reverse  situa- 
tion. Their  plight,  however,  while  it  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Is  not  as  serious.  Neither 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  have  any  income 
tax.  And  while  double  withholdings  are 
possible  in  the  case  of  New  York  reeldenU 
who  work  In  Massachusetts  and  Canada,  a 
full  credit  is  given  by  New  York  for  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  paid  in  other  States. 

The  situation  In  New  York  Z  am  stire  Is 
typical  ot  the  situation  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  country.    Rapid  means  of  transports- 
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tion  have  made  even  the  interstate  commuter 
a  common  national  figure.  Expansion  to  the 
suburbs  frequently  Ignores  State  lines.  The 
result  Is  a  steady  flow  of  people  dally  spilling 
over  State  boundaries. 

These  conditions  are  symptomatic  of  30th 
century  America.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  general  condition  la  good  and 
that  no  State  would  ever  benefit  from  sealing 

off  Its  borders  to  neighboring  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
interest  is  bound  to  pervade  the  operations 
of  any  governmental  unit.  What  we  miist 
guard  against  Is  the  perversion  of  self- 
Interest  into  selfishness.  The  States  must 
look  after  their  own,  but  they  must  not  do  so 
In  a  way  which  unfairly  discriminates  against 
friendly  sojourners  In  their  midst. 

I  recognise  the  reasonableness  of  some  of 
the  complaints  about  New  York's  present  tax 
provisions  with  respect  to  nonresidents  who 
work  in  the  State.  A  nonresident,  for  ex- 
ample, may  not  Itemize  such  deductions  as 
medical  expenses  and  out-of -State  charitable 
contributions,  which  are  allowed  to  New  York 
residents.  He  cannot  deduct  the  Interest  on 
his  mortgage  and  the  real  estate  taxes  on  his 
house,  as  can  a  New  York  resident.  But 
these  are  specific,  practical  problems  which 
can  be  dealt  with  without  disregard  of  the 
fundamental  considerations  involved.  They 
are  Irritants  which  should  be  cured,  but  the 
cure  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the 
whole  system. 

The  basis  for  taxation  of  the  Income  earned 
within  a  State  by  nonresidents  has  long  been 
recognized. 

The  first  cases  sustaining  such  taxes  were 
Travis  ▼.  Yale  A  Towne  Mfg.  Co..  262 
US.  60.  and  Shaffer  v.  Corfe.  253  U.8.  37. 
both  decided  In  1920.  which  upheld  respec- 
tively the  New  York  and  OlUahoma  non- 
resident income  taxes  law.  The  Court  point- 
ed out  In  those  cases  that  the  States  assume 
and  perform  the  duty  of  preserving  all  per- 
sons, property,  and  business,  within  their 
borders  and  In  consequence,  must  enjoy  the 
power  to  resort  to  reasonable  fornu  of  taxa- 
tion to  require  all  such  persons  and  Interests 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  government. 

I. assure  the  committee  that  a  New  York 
flrebouse  will  respond  to  a  fire  alarm  within 
the  State  without  any  preliminary  Inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  structure  on  fire  is  owned 
by  a  FMldent  or  nonresident.  The  New  York 
City  subways  accommodate  New  Jersey  and 
Bronx  commuters  on  an  equal  basis.  New 
York's  highways,  policemen,  museums,  and 
other  services  are  available  alike  to  the  resi- 
dent and  nonresident  within  the  Bute. 
There  are  no  separate  seau  on  the  SUUn 
Island  ferry  for  workers  who  come  to  New 
York  from  out  of  SUte  and  for  those  who 
come  from  Its  own  environs. 

The  Constitution  entitles  a  nonresident  to 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  a  citizen, 
but  to  no  more;  not  to  an  entire  Immunity 
from  taxation,  nor  to  any  preferential  treat- 
ment as  compared  with  resident  citizens. 
The  nonresident  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  discriminatory  taxation,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  be  favored  by  an  equally 
discriminatory  exemption. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  In  the  Travis  and 
Shftffer  cases  that  any  contention  that  a 
State  Is  debarred  from  exacting  a  share  from 
the  production  and  gainful  occupatioiu 
which  borrow  on  its  faclllUes  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  property  and  persons 
is  so  wholly  Inconsistent  with  fundamental 
principles  as  to  be  self-refuting.  I  agree 
fully  with  that  statement. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  upheld  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  law,  which  grant 
to  nonresidents  deductions  less  favorable 
than  those  extended  to  residents.' 

The  reasoning  of  the  cotirU  in  that  case 
was  that  the  factor  of  reaidence  had  a  legitl- 


'  Goodwin  V.  State  Tax  Commision.  1  N.Y. 
ad  680  (1958),  appeal  dismissed,  353  UJB. 
805. 


mate  oonnsetlon  with  ths  allowance  of  more 
liberal  deductions  and  Justified  classification 
of  deductions  founded  upon  residence.  On 
that  basis  the  Court  upheld  a  denial  to  non- 
residents of  deductions  for  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  on  real  property  located  outelde  the 
State  and  such  other  personal  expenses  as 
life  Insurahce  premiums  and  medical  costs. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  the  existence 
Of  the  power  to  tax  nonrealdenu  on  this 
basis  necessarily  requires  or  Justifies  tU  ex- 
ercise. Abstract  legal  considerations  are  not 
always  the  best  guide  to  sound  intercom- 
munity relationships.  The  States  Involved 
In  this  problem  should  do  all  within  their 
power  as  sovereign  States  to  rectify  any 
actual  abuses  which  exist. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  only  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  was  making  the  nonresident 
tax  one  of  his  main  areas  of  study  this  year. 
He  has  called  upon  State  officials  In  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  to  conunent  officially 
on  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
to  deal  with  various  alleged  Inequities.  Such 
local  consideration  Is  the  proper  approach 
to  the  matter  and  should  not  be  handicapped 
by  Federal  Intervention. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
would  completely  overturn  a  principle  of 
taxation  that  has  been  Judicially  approved 
for  over  40  years.  They  would,  in  effect, 
confer  on  nonresidents  most  of  the  prlvUeges 
of  residents,  but  exempt  them  from  obliga- 
tions Imposed  on  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
The  Inequity  of  such  a  result  is  apparent. 
Nonresidents  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
employment  and  the  receipt  of  income 
within  a  State — and  who  share  In  the  use 
and  enjojrment  of  the  facilities  provided  by 
the  State — are  morally  obligated  to  pay  a 
quid  pro  quo  In  the  form  of  a  tax  on  income 
earned  in  such  State.  The  denial  of  this 
obligation  in  the  case  of  income  taxation 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  refusal 
of  out-of-state  residents  to  pay  out-of -State 
gasoline  taxes  and  tolls — a  preposterous 
proposition. 

It  Is  no  concern  to  New  York  that  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  do  not  choose  to  tax 
the  Income  earned  within  those  States  by 
its  citizens.  But  any  attempt  to  give  this 
practice  extraterritorial  application  is  of 
grave  concern.  The  sovereign  States  must 
treat  all  within  their  midst  fairly— but  they 
nsed  not  yield  their  Individual  rights  to 
desires  which  run  counter  to  their  reason- 
able Interests. 

The  31  states  which  levy  Income  taxes  all 
extend  the  tax  to  nonresidents  who  earn  in- 
come within  the  State.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  beneflctartes  of  the 
proposed  amendments  will  be  nonresident 
workers  who  live  in  the  minority  of  States 
which  levy  no  taxes  on  personal  income.  No 
benefit  at  all  will  accrue  to  residents  of  in- 
come tax  States  who  work  and  earn  their 
living  In  States  levying  no  Income  tax;  for 
in  all  31  income  taxing  States,  taxation  is 
levied  on  the  basis  of  domicile  regardless  of 
where  the  Income  is  earned. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
would  serve  the  Interest  of  only  a  minority  of 
the  States,  would  tmfalrly  burden  the  citi- 
zens of  the  respective  States  with  the  cost  of 
services  provided  to  out  of  staters,  would  in- 
terfere with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
States,  and  would  repudiate  long-established 
legal  principles.  Certainly  this  Is  too  dras- 
tic a  measure  for  dealing  with  whatever  spe- 
cific defects  now  exist  in  the  respective  tax 
laws.  I  respectfully  urge  the  committee, 
therefore,  to  report  the  amendments  unfa- 
vorably. 


AMERICAN     DEMOCRACY     VERSUS 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
In  order  to  protect  this  Nation  and  help 
other  countries  fight  against  the  Godless 


hordes  of  communism  in  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men,  we,  as  a  people,  must 
practice  the  democracy  we  preach. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  to- 
day the  hope  of  the  free  world.  It  la 
the  one  vehicle  with  the  Vigor  and  the 
vision  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Old  Testament  prophet.  Micah. 
said  that  without  vision  the  people  will 
r>erish.  His  message  stands  before  us 
today — and  we  must  heed  it. 

We  must  have  the  vision  to  recognize 
that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  in  a 
state  of  great  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical revolution.  We  must  see  that  over 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
hungry  and  that  countless  millions  live 
without  decent  shelter  or  medical  care. 

That  great  American  architect  of 
ideas,  Thomas  Jefferson,  noted  that  all 
men  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  human  beings  in  this  world 
at  this  very  moment  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  just  what  is 
encompassed  in  the  first  word  of  that 
list,  Ufe. 

In  our  democracy,  we  are  dedicated  to 
just  one  thing — the  people  and  their 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Our  interest  and 
concern  for  people  does  not  stop  at  our 
national  borders,  but  it  goes  wherever 
the  idea  of  human  liberty  beats  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 

We  can  whip  communism  over  most 
of  the  world  simply  by  practicing  the 
democracy  we  preach — simply  by  taking 
a  genuine  concern  in  helping  unfortu- 
nate people  of  the  world  to  help  them- 
selves. 

If  as  a  people  we  really  care.  If  we  go 
to  the  bother  smd  expense  of  furnishing 
less  fortunate  peoples  the  guidance,  the 
technical  assistance,  the  food,  the  medi- 
cine, the  support  to  help  them  have  a 
decent  life,  commimism  cannot  wm. 

Democracy  must  first  give  the  people 
of  the  world  the  greatest  freedoms  of 
all — freedom  from  hunger,  disease,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance.  These  are  vital 
milestones  on  the  road  to  the  goal  of 
the  democratic  nation — permanent  peace 
and  prosperity  for  all  people. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Frank  Laubach,  a 
missionary  and  scholar,  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy,  and, 
through  his  work  to  provide  the  world's 
peoples  with  more  knowledge  on  how  to 
help  themselves,  he  has  greatly  fur- 
thered the  fight  against  the  evils  which 
plague  mankind.  Dr.  Laubach  dis- 
cussed this  fight  recently  in  a  very  elo- 
quent speech  at  Waco,  Tex,  I  re- 
'■  quest  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Texas 
Observer  of  April  11,  1959,  which  gives 
excerpts  from  Dr,  Laubach's  speech 
under  the  heading:  "We  Can  Save  The 
World,  K  We  Try.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wz  Can  Save  the  World  ,  Ir  Wz  TRT 

(The  Observer  herewith  excerpts  the  re- 
markable extemporaneous  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Frank  Laubach  as  a  climax  of  the  first 
annual  Texas  Conference  on  Illiteracy,  held 
on  the  Baylor  University  campus  in  Waco 
AprU  3-4.  Delivered  with  ringing  passion  by 
a  man  who,  after  30  years  as  a  Protestant 
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missionary,  author,  and  educator  ranks  as 
Uie  world's  greatest  authority  on  literacy, 
the  speech  evoked  from  Baylor  President  Dr. 
W.  B.  White  the  response.  "I  have  not  been 
stimulated  so  in  25  years  •  •  •  It  has  made  me 
ashamed  of  my  colleagues,  my  country  and 
my  life  •  •  •  we  need  to  get  this  before  all  the 
Btudenta  •  •  •  they  are  the  most  Idealistic 
•  •  •  the  possibilities  are  staggering." — 
Editor.) 

Thoee  who  have  seen  *  •  •  Illiterates 
change  from  defeat  to  a  new  attitude  for 
themselves  and  a  new  vision  for  their  chil- 
dren •  •  •  know  why  we  need  a  roundup  of 
Illiterates  In  Texas.  But  it  has  a  wider  signi- 
ficance than  Texas  Itself.  Dedicating  Its  vast 
wealth,  courage,  and  vigor,  Texas  can  become 
»  apringboard  for  a  drive  on  illiteracy  down 
through  Latin  America  *  *  *  for  the  fight 
against  illiteracy,  want  and  poverty  which  is 
the  very  core  of  the  trouble  we're  in  In  the 
world  today. 

In  the  free  world  today,  only  the  people 
who  don't  know  the  facts  are  free  from 
worry.  Under  communism  is  a  deep  under- 
lying evil.  Just  as  pneumonia  is  preceded  by 
a  common  cold,  the  evil  of  communism  is 
preceded  by  something  and  that  something 
U  htmger.  There  are  millions  of  people  In 
the  world  today  who  are  obsessed  with  one 
question,  where  can  I  get  something  to  eat 
today.  There  is  frustration  and  hatred  of 
thoee  who  are  the  bavee  *  •  •  these  cause 
communism.  Wherever  you  find  communism 
breeding  today,  study  the  situation  and  you'll 
find  the  evil  there,  underlying  it — hunger, 
despair,  desperation. 

And  hunger  is  the  result  of  illiteracy. 
Hunger  befalls  people  who  can't  cope  with 
disease  which  ruins  their  crops  and  kills 
their  animals.  They  don't  know  scientific 
farming,  they  can't  plow,  they  use  wretched 
aeeds,  they  wreck  the  land  and  don't  know 
how  to  use  fertilizer.  In  many  of  these 
countries,  a  small  10  percent  of  the  popular 
tlon  mints  the  money  and  they  keep  It. 
They  make  the  laws  to  suit  themselves.  Un- 
derneath, the  have-nots — they  dont  have 
anything.  These  9  out  of  every  10  are  Illit- 
erates, these  e  out  of  10  are  desperately 
hungry. 

Another  reason  for  the  Increasing  hunger 
In  the  world  la  the  success  of  preventive 
medicine,  carried  abroad  by  missionary  doc- 
tors in  the  last  50  years.  Few  people  realize 
that  one  of  every  five  of  our  missionaries 
was  a  doctor  or  nurse.  They  have  done  a 
wonderful  job,  stopped  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  the  world  has  ever  known,  cholera. 
Why  waa  Africa  sparsely  settled?  Because 
everybody,  animals  and  men,  died  of  sleeping 
alckness.  But  we  did  not  keep  the  food  sup- 
ply up  with  the  rising  population.  We 
didn't  teach  people  how  to  farm.  In  the 
^  days  before  we  lost  China,  only  1  out  of 
1,000  in  China  was  an  agricultural  mission- 
ary. But  again  before  you  can  end  hunger, 
before  you  can  teach  him  how  to  farm,  you 
first  must  make  him  literate. 

THIS    HTTCX   CAP 

Those  gospels  that  we  take  around  the 
world  are  full  of  dynamite.  Missionaries  are 
conservative  as  a  rule,  but  those  gospels  are 
not  conservative.  "I  came  that  you  might 
have  a  more  abundant  life."  Everything  in 
the  New  Testament  is  hope.  •  •  •  But  the 
trouble  with  the  world  today  is  we're  getting 
richer  while  they're  getting  hxmgrler. 
They're  seen  us,  our  cars,  clothes,  the  way 
we  live  in  the  hotels  in  their  country — 
they're  Just  second-rate  hotels  to  us  but 
they're  palaces  to  them — and  now  they  want 
to  be  more  like  us.  to  have  the  things  we 
have.    And  they  have  a  grim  determination. 

Thla  huge  gap  •  •  •  broke  out  In  Russia 
And  in  China  and  tt  ttimed  out  to  be  com- 
munism. It  broke  out  because  people  are 
hungry.  In  case  nobody's  heard  of  it.  ni 
tell  you  what  communism  Is  to  these  people, 
how  it's  sold  to  them.    People  who  have  are 


stealing  from  thoee  who  dont  •  •  •  we 
liquidated  them  in  Riissla.  When  you're 
hungry,  that  Is  a  powerful  message.  Chln« 
went  Communist  because  she  was  htingry. 

These  people  know  it  better  than  70U  and 
I  do — the  reason  they're  hungry  Is  because 
they  cant  read.  They  know  that  and 
they're  craiy  to  read.  In  many  of  these 
countries,  our  State  Department  must  go 
through  endless  red  tape  Just  to  get  one 
emissary  cleared  for  entry.  But  if  we 
write  •  •  •  India  or  Castro  or  the  others  in- 
volved in  illiteracy  and  ask  if  they  want 
help  In  literacy,  they  always  write  back, 
"Yes,  we  really  want  your  help."  The  doors 
are  wide  open  to  us,  the  Oovemment  is  open 
to  us,  the  masses  are  open  to  us. 

The  President  now  has  his  Pood  for  Peace 
program.  It  Is  all  right.  It  is  a  stopgap,  it 
gets  rid  of  our  surpluses,  it  will  help  them, 
yet  I  can  see  the  danger  of  It.  It  might 
make  paupers  out  of  these  people.  They 
dont  want  to  be  pauj^ers.  They  have  pride. 
It  might  make  me  feel  good  to  patronize 
you,  but  It'd  make  you  feel  awful  to  be  hu- 
miliated. So  are  they.  The  one  thing  these 
people,  these  little  pet>ple,  have  is  their  pride 
and  when  they  have  to  accept  charity,  they 
just  plain  dont  like  it.  They  have  to  do  It, 
or  starve,  but  they  don't  like  It. 

WHAT  THKT   WAMT 

What  they  want  Is  to  know  how.  What 
they  want  Is  to  be  able  to  do  It  for  them- 
selves. What  they  want  is  not  charity  but  a 
chance.  What  they  want  is  not  a  coin  in 
the  hand  but  a  tool  in  the  hand. 

So  let's  help  them.  If  that's  what  they 
want,  and  the  place  to  begin  la  literacy. 
And  this  is  the  first  literacy  conference  held 
in  the  United  Statet;.  I  wish  I  could  say 
there  had  been  more  but  there  hasn't,  this 
is  the  first  one,  and  small  though  It  rela- 
tively is  to  the  size  of  Texas,  It  Is  enor- 
mously Important. 

There  is  a  n^uch  greater  crowd  here  than 
we  see,  there  are  a  billion  and  a  half  people, 
there  are  thi;ee  out  of  every  five  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  are  determined  to  no  longer 
be  hungry,  destitute,  down  there  where  they 
are.  They  are  reachUi);  up  their  hands,  their 
two  hands,  one  over  to  us  and  one  over  to 
the  Communists. 

Tou  say  to  them  "Be  careful,  those  Com- 
munists win  make  slaves  of  you."  They 
laugh  at  yom.  They  siiy.  "We're  at  the  bot- 
tom now.  We  never  were  free.  What  is  this 
stuff  you  talk  about  in  America,  this  free- 
dom? What  does  it  mean?  We're  hungry. 
We  know  what  that  means." 

If  we  don't  help  them  we  looe  them  •  •  • 
a  billion  and  a  half  people.  That  vast  army 
that  is  now  determined  not  to  stay  down,  you 
can't  tell  them  the  Communists  are  lying. 
Tou  can't  tell  them  to  lie  still,  because  they 
wont,  they  will  hate  ycu  for  it. 

They  are  ooming  up  as  our  friends,  if  we 
help  them  up.  If  we  don't  help  them  up, 
they  are  going  to  oonie  up  as  ConununisU 
and  destroy  us.  If  they  are  your  friends, 
theyll  lift  this  world,  along  with  you,  to  a 
new  high,  and  If  they  are  your  enemies 
they  may  drag  the  world  on  their  heads. 
like  Samson  did,  like  Hitler  did.  TheyU 
help  destroy  us  in  tho  process. 

That's  way  this  Is  fcii  Important  night  to- 
night, far  more  Important  than  even  this 
great  State  of  Texas.  It  is  an  important 
evening  for  all  mankind.  The  trouble  is 
our  country  does  not  know  what  I've  been 
telling  you.  It  is  very  easy  to  save  the  world 
if  we  undertake  it.  I  was  hoping  point  four 
would  do  it.  I  was  glad  for  what  it  has  done, 
but  I  now  know  it's  not  enough.  And  the 
people  In  Washington  know  it  perfectly  well 
too.  In  addition  to  what  the  Government 
has  done — so  often  for  selfish  reasons,  driv- 
ing shrewd  Yankee  bargains — we've  got  to  do 
a  deed  of  compassion,  not  beca\ue  we  want 
to  help  ourselves,  but  because  it's  the  Chris- 
tian thing  to  do,  becaxise  we  ought  to  have 


done   It   long   ago,    because   this   thing   the      / 
Conununists  want  to  do,  threaten  to  do,  to 
the  world  has  touched  our  consciences  •  •  • 
We    were    lopsided    in    our    philanthropies 

•  •  •  well  meaning  though  we  were,  and  we 
have  neglected  these  poor  people. 

They've  got  to  have  first  literacy;  then 
the  books  that  tell  them  how  to  help  them- 
selves up  out  of  their  misery.  It's  a  huge 
problem.  Jvut  this  week,  I  talked  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  about  money.  You  know 
what  they  answered?  "We've  studied  that 
problem,  it's  too  big,  we  dont  have  the  money 
to  do  It  and  so  we're  not  (olBf  to  touch  it 
unless  we  can  succeed." 

I  went  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
they  said  the  same  thing,  'too  big  for  \u." 
I  talked  to  Stanley  Kresge,  head  of  the  Kresge 
Foundation,  they  have  about  |75  million, 
and  he  said.  "It's  far  too  big  for  us."  It's 
too  big  for  government,  too  big  for  business, 
too  big  for  the  philanthropies,  so  nobody  is 
doing  it.  We  are  losing  the  world  on  the 
front  of  literacy  and  education. 

We  are  holding  our  own,  maybe,  on  the 
economic  front,  but  we're  losing  on  the  edu- 
cational front  because  we  bavent  yet  seen 
that  we  have  to  do  that.  I  for  one  don't 
want  to  spend  my  money,  po\ir  It  down  a 
rathole.  |40  blUlon  for  the  military,  ts  bll- 
lion  for  technical  and  economic  aid,  and  then 
lose  the  world.     That's  what  we  are  doing. 

IS   CHaiST   FLXASXO 

80  I  want  to  propose  tonight  one  more 
thing  that  we've  got  to  do.  We've  got  to 
mobilize.  If  in  each  church,  100  people 
would  form  an  army  of  compassion,  gl  a 
week — that  would  be  $5,200  a  year  and  then 
111  tell  our  mission  board  secretary  we  want 
you  to  send  a  literacy  expert  or  a  journalist 
who  will  write  the  things  those  people  need 
to  help  themselves,  and  an  agricultural  ex- 
pert, thoee  are  the  three  main  things. 

I  believe  our  country  Is  overripe  •  •  •  for 
such  an  effort.  Our  people  are  In  a  state  of 
frustration  and  disgust;  we  dont  like  to  be 
hated  •  •  •  but  we  dont  know  what  to  do. 
We  are  ready  for  the  greatest  deed  of  com- 
passion the  world  ever  saw.  We  reach  out 
there,  help  thoee  hungry,  desperate  people 
up  and  then  Christ  will  smile.  You  think 
your  Christ  is  very  pleased  with  America 
when  America  places  f21  In  church  overhead, 
for  her  own  church  expenses,  then  sends  tl 
abroad  to  help  save  the  world?  If  we  asked 
Christ  first  do  you  think  he  would  say  put 
•21  in  stained  glass  windows  and  In  a  tower 
and  then  send  a  dollar  abroad?  The  Christ 
who  said.  "I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  and 
naked  and  sick  and  a  stranger  and  you  help 
me  when  you  help  them."  That's  Christi- 
anity.    The    250.000    churches    In    America 

•  •  •  could  send  an  average  of  one  person 
each  abroad  •  •  •  and  the  secular  Institu- 
tions, the  PTA,  women's  clubs,  colleges. 
Rotary  •   •   •  could   send  350.000  more. 

History  is  going  over  the  Niagara  rapidly. 
I  also  know  America  is  going  to  change  lU 
We  want  a  change  and  we  know  now  we  have 
to  do  it  ourselves  Oovemment  doing  all  It 
will,  business  doing  all  It  will,  philanthropies 
doing  all  it  will  and  then  the  church  can 
send  the  army  that  has  the  love  to  Christ  to 
teach  them  to  help  themselves. 

Some  of  them  are  good,  some  of  them  are 
bad.  but  aU  are  frightened.  That  is  why 
this  meeting  tonight  U  not  j\jst  a  nice  little 
thing  we  are  doing.  It  U  a  part— true  not  a 
very  big  part  yet— but  big  in  potential. 

I  am  telling  you  the  vision  that  has  got  me 
burning  up  •  •  •  and  then  this  could  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  meetings  evsr  held 
in  Texas  because  of  what  happened  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  some  very  expensive  programs 
of  military  aid.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
category  with  which  the  American  pub- 
lic is  not  very  familiar,  called  economic 
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aid  in  support  of  military  aid.  We  have 
the  military  aid  to  the  foreign  countries, 
economic  aid  to  the  foreign  countries, 
t^e  point  4  aid,  and  In  addition  the 
catch-all  economic  aid  in  support  of 
military  aid.  It  seems  to  mr  the  Senate 
might  well  look  into  the  waste  of  Ameri- 
can money. 

The  project  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  a  project  sponsored  by  Dr.  Frank 
Laubach  of  Baylor  University.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  raise  the  literacy  level  of  the 
American  people  and  of  people  around 
the  world,  and  It  is  one  which  is  not  a 
waste  of  money. 

A  survey  has  been  conducted  In  my 
State,  the  results  of  which  show  that 
when  we  consider  the  real  literacy — not 
merely  the  ability  of  a  man  to  sign  his 
name,  but  rather  the  ability  to  read  an 
article  and  comprehend  what  is  in  the 
article — there  are  some  800.000  illiterate 
people  in  the  State,  and  we  are  not  be- 
low the  American  average  in  Texas. 

Around  the  world  many  people  are 
discontented  because  of  their  fear  of  the 
vague  unknown.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  read  or  how  to  understand.  This  is  a 
great  project  to  teach  people  how  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  the  most  inexpen- 
sive of  all  forms  of  foreign  aid.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  people  the  use  of  the  writ- 
ten word.  The  program  will  have  a^ 
great  an  impact  upon  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  as  did 
the  invention  of  printing  centuries  ago 
in  Europe.  It  is  like  the  invention  of 
movable  type.  Our  people  have  had  the 
benefit  of  movable  type.  Very  few  peo- 
ple have  utilized  it. 

Prussia  was  the  first  country  to  be- 
gin to  practice  mass  education  of  its 
people  when,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
enlightened  despot,  Frederick  the  Great, 
education  was  made  a  project  of  the 
state.  "^  We  are  the  second  nation  to 
make  an  effort  to  mass  educate  Its 
people. 

The  movement  started  fli-st  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  at  the  town 
level.  Until  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  not  considered  a  problem  of  the 
entire  colony.  But  in  the  South  indi- 
vidual plantations  operated  an  educa- 
tional system.  In  the  mid-Atlantlc 
States  there  was  in  operation  a  system 
of  church  education,  township  education, 
and  individual  effort.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "no"  system,  but  is  really  a  com- 
bination system,  using  the  three  differ- 
ent means  then  known  for  sup|i;x)rt  of  the 
education  of  the  youth. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  other  Revolutionary  leaders, 
the  problem  of  education  began  to  be 
recognized  as  a  governmental  problem 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Even 
before  1800.  North  Carolina  and  one  or 
two  other  States  had  established  State- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Massachusetts  again  led  the  way 
with  some  State  support  for  public 
schools. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  that  when  the 
States  began  to  devote  State  money  to 
the  support  of  public  schools,  it  was  said 
that  that  was  socialism.  It  was  said. 
"The  States  will  take  away  our  schools 
from  the  towns  and  cities  if  we  vote  State 
money  for  the  support  of  schools." 


Over  the  United  States  It  Is  recognized 
that  we  could  not  have  a  strong  public 
school  system  without  State  support  by 
Individual  States,  and  the  stimulus  of 
the  growth  of  movements  for  mass  edu- 
cation of  all  the  people. 

We  are  met  with  terrific  competition 
from  abroad.  For  a  long  time  we  led  the 
way  in  mass  education.  Our  aim  was  the 
education  of  every  American  boy  and 
girl.  Now  other  countries  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  basis  of  the  method  first  de- 
vised by  Frederick  the  Great,  making 
mass  education  a  State  project. 

In  Russia  it  is  decreed  how  long  a  per- 
son shall  go  to  school.  The  type  of  work 
he  shall  do  is  based  upon  mandatory  se- 
lection, once  he  Is  graduated.  There  are 
weaknesses  in  that  system,  which  can- 
not approach  the  democratic  system, 
provided  we  put  sinews  in  our  school 
system  and  show  that  we  really  mean  to 
have  a  first-class  school  system,  which 
we  do  not  have  in  many  States.  We 
should  put  money  enough  into  the  sys- 
tem to  make  it  a  first-class  school 
system. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  of  teach- 
ing adults  hcT7  to  read  is  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  in  the  school  system  in  the 
past  generation.  A  simple  method  of 
teaching  people  to  read  can  be  operated 
at  small  cost  around  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  the  most  imi>ortant  form 
of  foreign  aid  in  which  we  could  engage. 
We  should  teach  those  people  to  read. 

I  am  very  proud  that  this  movement 
began  in  my  home  State.  The  survey 
was  made  there.  Techniques  are  being 
developed.  There  are  three  or  four  cen- 
ters. I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  narrate  in  detail  the  educa- 
tional methods,  but  they  are  new,  al- 
though the  ideal  is  as  old  as  the  Old 
Testament.  The  prophet  Micah  said 
that  without  vision  the  people  perish. 
We  must  have  vision.  Merely  voting  to 
appropriate  $4  billion  will  not  win  the 
uncommitted  world  for  democracy. 
There  must  be  leadership  in  spirit  and 
in  deed.  We  must  give  the  peoples  of 
the  world  the  benefit  of  the  printed  word. 
We  must  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
things  our  ancestors  had  handed  to  them 
four  centuries  ago  in  Europe.  We  must 
inspire  those  people  with  confidence  in 
us.  and  convince  them  that  we  want  them 
to  better  their  way  of  life.  We  should  bJ^ 
willing  to  give  them  books  and  news- 
papers to  read  while  we  are  sending 
other  forms  of  aid.  This  form  of  aid 
is  the  inexpensive  type. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  AGENTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  year  I  have  had  oc- 
casion many  times  to  call  the  attention 


of  the  Senate  to  the  possibility  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  through  the  closing  of 
tax  loopholes.  One  of  the  greatest  tax 
loopholes  exists  because  income  tax  re- 
turns are  not  adequately  and  properly 
audited.  That  is  because  of  the  fact, 
in  turn,  that  there  are  at  the  moment 
approximately  3.000  fewer  Internal  Rev- 
enue agents  auditing  income  tax  re- 
turns than  were  engaged  in  that  work  at 
the  end  of  1952. 

Tax  chiseling  is  a  problem  which  I 
believe  Congress  must  face  and  solve.  If 
we  do  so,  we  will  provide  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  bringing  into  the  Treasury 
the  additional  revenue  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  a  higher  figure  than 
that  recommended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  A  very  interesting 
article  entitled  "The  Crentle  Art  of  Tax 
Avoidance"  was  published  in  the  April 
16  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oentlc  A«t  or  Tax  Avoidancb 
(By  John  L.  Hess) 

"I  don't  feel  as  though  the  Government 
Is  entitled  to  anything."  said  the  (25.000- 
a-year  call  girl  on  the  Ed  Murrow  broadcast, 
"because  these  men  are  all  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen. They  deduct  you  at  the  end  of 
the  year." 

The  young  lady  was  of  course  In  error  about 
her  tax  liability.  The  Government  has  no 
scruples  against  getting  its  share  of  any 
earned  income,  including  the  wages  of  sin. 
To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  an  embezzler  Is  not  required  to  pay  a 
tax  on  his  take  because  the  money  Isn't 
really  his  after  all.  But  an  extortionist.  It 
held  later,  may  not  make  the  same  defense, 
nor  may  a  taker  of  bribes.  They've  got  to 
pay  because.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  they 
earned  the  money.  The  payer  of  a  bribe,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  not  deduct  It  lawf lUIy 
as  a  business  expense.  But  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  advised  in  its  tax  coliunn  that 
corp>orations  can  get  around  that  in  foreign 
operations  by  setting  up  subsidiaries  to  han- 
dle the  payoffs.  Recently,  moreover,  the 
deduction  of  kickbacks  has  been  allowed  in 
certain  fields  where  they  are  regarded  as  nor- 
mal business  practice.  For  the  dlstfnction 
between  normal  and  abnormal  practices,  see 
your  tax  lawyer. 

The  quirks  of  tax  morality  wovQd  be  more 
amusing  but  for  the  fact  that  taxes  of  all 
sorts  now  take  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  gross 
national  product  and  are  a  palpable  b\irden 
to  every  citizen.  Even  so,  many  State  and 
local  governments,  not  to  mention  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself,  are  floundering  In 
budgetary  crises.  The  taxpayer  can  afford 
to  pay  more,  one  may  argue;  Indeed  he  must 
If  the  Nation  Is  to  meet  Its  pressing  needs. 
And  yet  last  November  he  rejected  one-third 
of  the  borrowings  proposed  for  local  school 
construction  and  other  projects,  and  much 
of  the  remainder  barely  squeezed  through. 
The  breadwinner-taxpayer-voter  is  obviously 
dragging  his  feet.  Of  course  people  have 
been  trying  to  get  out  of  paying  taxes  ever 
since  there  were  any,  but  something  more 
than  a  simple  reluctance  to  part  with  cash 
is  Involved  in  the  present  difficulties.  Re- 
sentment at  the  inequities  of  the  tax  burden 
and  contempt  for  the  hypocrisy  of  the  tax 
laws  have  become  a  serious  national  Issue. 

KVASION  AND  AVOIDANCS 

That  call  girl  who  was  unwilling  to  report 
her  income  has  at  least  one  thing  in  com- 
mon with  millions  of  other  citizens  who  ar« 
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rewarded  for  tbelr  services  on  an  Individual 
basis  ratber  than  by  salary:  the  Government 
cannot  tax  her  earnings  at  the  source.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has 
estimated  conservatively  that  30  percent  of 
the  Income  of  private  entrepreneurs — doc- 
tors, gamblers,  lawyers,  call  girls,  butchers, 
con  men.  farmers,  and  freelance  writers — la 
not  reported  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  61  percent  of  Interest  paid  on  sav- 
ings and  13  percent  of  dividends.  But  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  salaries  go  unreported. 
Over  the  years,  there  have  been  proposals 
that  Income  taxes  be  deducted  from  interest 
and  dividends  at  the  source,  as  they  are  on 
wages.  But  the  suggestions  have  never  got- 
ten anywhere. 

A  certified  public  accountant  helping  a 
newspaperman  friend  prepare  his  tax  return 
not  long  ago  shook  his  head  pityingly  and 
said,  "Tou  chumps  on  salaries  pay  all  the 
taxes."  He  did  not  meajj  to  imply  that  the 
very  rich  lie  in  reporting  their  incomes,  their 
returns  are  scrutinized  too  closely  for  that. 
But  while,  in  the  curious  semantics  of  the 
tax  specialist,  the  rich  do  not  often  evade 
taxes,  they  are  able  to  avoid  them  to  a  degree 
only  dimly  realized  by  the  general  public. 
(Tax  evasion,  according  to  the  latest  prac- 
titioners' guide,  is  doing  something  that,  if 
jrou  get  caught,  will  mean  a  fine  or  Jail.  Tax 
avoidance  at  worst  comes  to  an  honest  dis- 
agreement with  the  Revenue  Commissioner: 
if  you  lose,  you  Just  pay  up  what  you  owe, 
plus  Interest.) 

In  1929,  taxpayers  with  reported  Incomes 
above  $100,000  paid  two-thirds  of  total  Fed- 
eral income-tax  revenues;  in  195fl,  they  paid 
roughly  one-twentieth.  For  persons  earning 
less  than  910,000  the  change  has  been  Just 
the  reverse;  in  1929,  they  paid  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  Income-tax  revenues:  in 
1956  they  paid  two-thirds.  Nearly  flve-sixths 
of  the  income  tax  now  is  levied  upon  the 
lowest,  or  20  percent,  bracket. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  extraor- 
dinary shift  In  the  tax  burden  reflects  the 
enormoiis  rise  in  Government  spending  and 
in  the  numbers  and  prosperity  of  people 
within  the  below-110,000  group.  But  in 
some  meastire  it  also  reflects  the  Increasing 
ability  of  the  upper  brackets  to  avoid  taxes, 
roupled  with  the  inability  of  the  salary 
earners  to  evade  them  since  the  enactment 
In  1943  of  the  law  establishing  the  withhold- 
ing of  18  percent  of  taxable  income  from 
wages. 

Much  has  been  said  about  confiscatory 
taxes,  and  indeed  the  91  i}ercent  bite  listed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tax  table  is  confisca- 
tory. But  nobody  actually  pays  91  percent 
of  Income.  Fortune  magazine  has  noted 
that  In  1956  the  Treasury  took  only  about 
37  percent  of  fvill  Incomes  above  $200,000. 
where  they  theoretically  enter  the  91  percent 
bracket.  "The  high-bracket  tax  situation," 
Fortune  goes  on,  "has  been  likened  to  'dip- 
ping deeply  into  great  Incomes  with  a  sieve.' 
One  sophisticated  finance  officer  of  a  large 
corporation  says  he  is  amazed  to  hear  that 
anyone  pmys  more  than  60  percent  of  his 
total  Income;  that  anyone  who  does  must 
do  so  'Just  out  of  forgetfulness.'  " 

Of  coiu'se,  a  few  corporations  pay  high 
executives  salaries  that  reach  far  up  into  the 
91  percent  bracket — notably  Bethlehem  Steel 
and.  In  palmier  days,  the  movie  industry. 
But  these  must  be  considered  harmless  status 
symbols.  The  real  compensation  for  execu- 
tives these  days  lies  in  such  tax-favored  In- 
come as  the  expense  account,  deferred  pay- 
ment plans,  pensions,  and  cations  to  buy 
company  stock  at  less  than  the  market  price. 

This  last  practice  has  developed  a  my- 
thology that  Is  accepted  chiefly  by  financial 
writers  and  stock -exchange  pamphleteers. 
Stock  options  are  desirable,  it  is  held,  to 
nourish  the  loyalty  of  executives.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  reports  required  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  on  stock  dealings 
of  insiders  give  the  Impression  that  many 


beneficiaries  lose  no  time  in  selling  the  shares 
thus  acquired.  A  naive  RCA  stockholder 
once  asked  why  Chaimrian  David  Barnoff  and 
President  Frank  Foisom  had  sold  stock 
granted  them  under  option,  at  a  profit  of 
more  than  half  a  mlllitm  dollars,  after  hold- 
ing the  shares  only  the  6  months  required  to 
qualify  for  a  long-term  capital  gain.  8ar- 
noff  explained  that  they  had  borrowed  the 
money  to  buy  the  stock,  and  had  to  sell  the 
stock  to  repay  the  loan. 

Actually,  in  seeking  Income  other  than 
salary  the  executive  is  merely  following  the 
curious  moral  precepti  of  our  tax  system, 
which  hold  the  earnings  of  work  to  be  In- 
ferior to  all  other  sources  of  income.  A 
married  man  who  makes  110.000  a  year  on  a 
salaried  Job  has  to  pay  a  higher  tax  than  one 
who  stays  at  home  and  collects  an  equal 
income  in  dividends  and  Just  as  much  as 
one  who  dabbles  in  real  estate  or  other  spec- 
ulation and  clears  920.i)00  of  long-term  cap- 
ital gains.  (In  fact,  the  investor  and  the 
speculator  have  many  more  opportunities 
to  claim  business  expenses  and  other  legiti- 
mate deductions,  and  almost  certainly  would 
pay  considerably  less.)  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  premium  for  the  man  who  speculates 
with  other  people's  money,  for  he  can  deduct 
the  Interest  paid  on  deljt. 

THE  SWINOLI   SHBT 

Probably  no  aspect  <if  our  tax  mores  has 
received  more  attention  in  recent  years  than 
the  expense  account.  In  the  Tale  Law 
Journal  last  July,  V.  Henry  Rothschild  and 
Rudolf  Sobernheim  wrote  that  expense-ac- 
count spending  might  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  95  billion  a  year,  resulting  to  a 
tax  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  from  91  to  92 
billion.  Regarding  the  loose  \ise  of  this 
money,  they  comment<!d:  "The  Treasury  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  problem,  but  iu  efforts 
at  regulation  have  mtt  with  stubborn  re- 
sistance, both  from  the  luxury  services  sus- 
tained by  the  expense  dccount  and  from  the 
individuals  who  find  the  account  essential 
to  their  accustomed  standard  of  living." 
Last  year  the  Treasury  went  so  far  as  to 
order  t4ixf>ayer8  to  accriunt  for  expenses  in 
detail,  but  it  beat  an  ignominious  retreat 
under  a  storm  of  protest. 

While  the  expense  account  gives  many  a 
salesman  and  Junior  executive  a  taste  of  the 
high  life,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  It 
has  an  equalitarlan  effect.  "A  physician  un- 
doubtedly would  be  quesUoned  U  he  chart- 
ered a  plane  for  his  trip  to  the  A.MJl.  con- 
vention and  used  a  9300-a-day  executive 
suite  at  a  luxury  hotel  •"  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  observed.  "But  the  tax  agents 
usually  don't  bat  an  eye  when  a  big  execu- 
tive spends  on  that  scale." 

Speaking  of  conventions,  it  Is  a  poor  trade 
group  these  days  that  doee  not  charter  a 
cruise  ship  to  the  Caribbean  for  its  annual 
business  meeting.  Tho  J.  I.  Case  Co.  last 
winter  flew  all  of  iU  dealers  and  their  wives 
to  the  Bahamas  to  look  at  its  tractors,  made 
in  Milwaukee.  A  doctor  with  any  ingenuity 
now  arranges  his  European  vacation  to  coin- 
cide with  a  medical  meeting. 

Many  companies  award  mass  vacation 
trips  to  their  dealers  as  prizes  (cash  rebates 
would  be  taxable),  although  more  than  one 
dealer  has  said  he  would  rather  Uke  the 
cash  and  pay  the  tax.  One.  quoted  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  grumbled.  "Who  wants 
to  spend  his  vacation  with  a  lot  of  appliance 
dealers?" 

Given  the  choice  between  a  910  lunch  and 
a  910  bill,  many  salesmen  would  take  the 
money  and  eat  at  the  Automat — indeed. 
there  is  some  suspicion  that  some  do  Just 
that.  But,  legally,  the  expense  account  does 
not  permit  such  freedom.  It  has  been  ob- 
seiA-ed  that  it  gives  the  beneficiary  a  split- 
level  existence :  fllet  mignon  on  business  and 
hamburger  at  home.  Like  other  elements  of 
the  tax  structure,  it  distorts  the  way  of  life 
of  even  those  who  get  .iway  with  the  most. 


In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  expense  ac- 
count appears  to  have  elevated  our  moral 
standards:  a  British  observer  has  noted  that 
a  businessman  used  to  take  his  secretary  on 
a  trip  and  say  she  was  his  wife;  now.  he 
takes  his  wife  and  says  she  Is  his  secretary. 

To  its  defenders,  the  expense  account  is  a 
iiseful  way  of  giving  executives  a  standard  of 
living  they  otherwise  could  not  achieve  un- 
der our  tax  structure.  The  dilDcuity  here  is 
that  the  tax  benefits  are  limited  ratber  ca- 
priciously to  top  executives,  salesmen,  entre- 
preneurs, and  staff  members  of  the  adver- 
tising. TV,  and  publlc-relaUons  fields.  The 
great  majority  of  citizens,  who  never  see  the 
Inside  of  a  posh  club  or  sit  down  front  at  a 
hit  musical,  may  feel  that  they  arc  being 
discriminated  against. 

In  any  case,  the  thing  Is  clearly  getting 
out  of  hand  when  a  court  will  rule,  as  in 
one  case  celebrated  among  tax  practitioners, 
that  the  head  of  a  dairy  company  and  his 
wife  might  deduct  the  917,000  cost  of  a  sa- 
fari to  Africa  because  of  the  publicity  value 
to  the  business.  The  Yale  Law  Journal  ar- 
ticle cited  above  recommended  that  misuse 
of  the  business -expense  deduction  be  made 
subject  to  a  cash  penalty.  But  this  would 
hardly  stem  the  tide  without  a  redefinition 
of  misuse. 

A  straightforward,  drastic  attack  on  the 
disease  would  be  to  bar  all  deductions  for 
entertainment  It  also  would  rule  out  club 
dues,  town  apartments,  yachts,  hunting 
lodges,  executive  dining  rooms,  and  the  pri- 
vate tise  of  company  cars,  with  or  without 
chauffeurs.  It  would  limit  expenses  on  the 
road  to  a  fixed  per  diem  scale,  such  as  some 
old-fashioned  companies  still  impose  on  their 
lower  employees.  Any  luxuries  whatever 
would  be  considered  compensation,  and  tax- 
able. The  increase  in  revenues  would  then 
be  applied  to  reducing  tax  rates. 

The  suggestion  is  offered  here  without  op- 
timism. For  one  thing,  it*  enactment  into 
law  would  hit  all  Congressmen  In  the  pocket- 
book.  For  another,  it  would  get  the  hotel, 
resort,  and  entertainment  Industries  up  In 
arms,  as  did  even  the  Treastn7"8  feeble  effort 
at  a  checkup  last  year.  (Is  It  really  neces- 
sary for  the  US.  Treasury  to  subsldlae  the 
Stork  Club?)  Further,  it  would  seem  to 
threaten  the  standard  of  living  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  businessmen,  executives,  and 
salesmen.  Doubtless  If  they  had  to  spend 
their  own  money  they  would  not  make  quite 
the  same  splash.  But  they  might  drink  less 
and  actually  live  better  with  lower  tax  rates 
and  more  control  over  their  own  money. 
And  outUwlng  swindle  sheets  might  do 
wonders  for  their  immortal  souls. 

SBCAD    UPON    THE    WATSmS 

The  erosion  of  public  morality  by  the  tax 
system  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  area  of  charity.  Jesiu  said,  "It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive": 
nowadays  hardly  any  appeal  for  a  worthy 
cause  fails  to  add,  "and  it  is  tax-deductible, 
too."  More  and  more,  wealthy  people  are 
learning  that  it  often  actually  pays  to  give. 

Let  us  take  a  gentleman  in  the  60  percent 
tax  bracket,  who  5  years  ago  picked  up  a 
nice  little  painting  In  Paris  for  910.000. 
Today  it  is  worth  $120,000.  If  be  were  to  die 
owning  it.  his  estate  would  have  to  p«y  an 
Inheritance  tax.  So  he  gives  the  painting 
to  a  museum,  and  deducu  the  full  930.000 
value  from  his  current  income.  Or  he  can 
give  the  picture  iu  annual  Installments,  ac- 
cording to  his  tax  needs.  (A  Solomon  must 
have  thought  that  one  up.)  Or  he  may  de- 
duct one-third  of  a  painting's  value  by  ar- 
ranging to  let  a  museum  have  it  for  4 
months  of  the  year,  thus  perhaps  saving 
storage  and  insurance  costs  while  he  is 
away  during  the  summer,  and  keep  it  right 
up  on  his  own  wall  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Who  said  you  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  too? 
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Similarly,  one  may  give  stocks  or  bonds  to 
a  charitable  organization  or  school,  deduct- 
ing a  substantial  amount  from  present  in- 
come but  retaining  the  Interest  or  dividends 
on  the  securities  for  life — and  for  the  life- 
time of  an  heir  as  well.  The  Research  In- 
stitute of  Amertca,  commending  this  device 
to  upper-bracket  clienu,  remarks  that  In 
this  way  they  may  not  only  Increase  their 
after-tax  Income  but  also  obtsln  the  im- 
mediate personal  satisfaction  uid  conmiun- 
ity  respect  that  oomes  with  a  present  rather 
than  a  post-mortem  gift.  . 

A  number  of  colleges  and  cqiuvh  groups 
have  banded  together  to  promote  a  give-us- 
the-securltles-you-keep-the-income  cam- 
paign. There  Is  a  kind  of  admirable  far- 
sightedness and  selfiessness  about  this  busi- 
ness of  raiding  the  Treasury  today  for 
benefiu  that  only  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  enjoy.  It  compensatesi  a  little  for 
the  national  debt  that  we  art  leaving  to 
those  generations. 

Whatever  It  signifies  about  | human  na- 
ture, the  tax  code  clearly  has  been  a  wind- 
fall for  philanthropy.  Accordln|K  to  a  study 
published  last  month,  donationii  to  colleges 
alone  soared  from  950  million  m  the  1943- 
44  school  year  to  9111  million  In  1967-56. 
Foundations  have  proliferated  like  rabbits, 
and  for  many  of  them  the  chiej  preoccupa- 
tion has  been  how  to  get  ri<^  of  money. 
Organizations  have  sprung  upj  to  combat 
various  diseases  (and  in  at  least  one  case, 
two  organizations  are  bitterly  cojatestlng  the 
same  disease  and  each  other).  Museums 
large  and  small,  alt  over  the  cauntry.  have 
been  enjoying  a  stream  of  gifts  of  works 
they  could  never  before  even  dream  of  own- 
ing. 1 

In  donating  contemporary  art.  the  phil- 
anthropist may  easily  contrive  to  clear  more 
money  than  the  artut.  Recently,  the  rev- 
enue men  have  been  ungraciously  denuind- 
mg  evidence  of  a  market  value  for  the  gift, 
but  appraisals  are  still  bound  tp  be  on  the 
generous  side.  A  whUper  Is  heard  of  one 
big  taxpayer  who  buk1«  a  package  deal  in  a 
casual  oooversatlon  over  a  dinner  table.  He 
bought  930.000  worth  of  art,  which  was 
donated  to  a  atrlng  of  smaH  museums  at  a 
valuaUon  upward  of  970.000.  which  he  de- 
ducted from  income  at  a  substantial  profit. 
He  never  saw  the  pictures,  but  he  may  drop 
in  on  one  or  another  miiseum  sometime 
with  a  friend  to  admire  his  gift  and  the 
plaque  acknowledging  it.  No  museimi  has 
ever  listed  the  Treasury  as  a  «odonor. 

On  the  contrary,  many  Institutions  have 
lost  all  inhibiUons  about  raiding  the  Gov- 
ernment Ull.  A  number  of  charities,  for 
example,  employ  a  direct  tax  appeal  to  col- 
lect used  clothing,  cars,  furniture,  and  Junk 
of  all  kinds,  which  they  sell,  well  aware  that 
the  deduction  for  tax  purposes  is  far  greater 
than  the  money  they  actually  receive  One 
New  Tork  clothing  chain,  noted  for  iU  sin- 
cere-type advertising,  invites  taxpayers  to 
turn  in  their  old  dinner  jackeU.  The  store 
provides,  without  charge,  a  signed  appraisal 
for  tax  purposes,  gives  the  clothing  to  char- 
ity, and  stands  quietly  available  if  the  tax- 
payer wants  to  Iniy  new  evening  clothes. 

The  director  of  a  great  missionary  organi- 
zation, which  ships  a  great  deal  of  used  cloth- 
ing overseas  (though  presumably  not  dinner 
Jackeu).  was  asked  the  other  day  how  tax 
avoidance  squared  with  religion.  "We  are 
quite  sensitive  tf  the  problem,"  he  replied. 
"We  live  with  It  every  day.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  get  that  flood  of  contributions 
with  carefully  worded  letters,"  the  aecount- 
anu  having  told  their  clients  how  much  to 
give  to  the  liord.  He  had  no  proposal  for  a 
solution. 

A  national  spokesman  for  •  leading  Protes- 
tant denomination  defended  the  deduction 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  decision  of  society 
to  divert  up  to  30  percent  of  Income  to 
charity,  education,  and  religion,  thus  preserv- 
ing privately  directed  social  activities  in  the 
era  of  the  welfare  state.     (To  be  sure,  those 
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who  do  not  choose  to  give  must  assxmie  part 
of  the  tax  burden  of  those  who  do  give.) 
But  he  was  concerned  about  quite  another 
aspect — the  exemption  of  churches  them- 
selves from  income,  property,  and  btisiness 
taxes  on  nonrellglous  ventures.  A  worldly 
member  of  his  board  of  trustees,  t>eing  ap- 
prised of  this  exemption  recently,  said,  "Why. 
if  I  had  known  that  a  few  years  ago,  we  would 
own  the  oil  industry  now."  But  the  church- 
men did  not  want  to  own  "he  oil  Industry. 
Rich  men  die  and  leave  much  of  their  wealtli 
to  churches,  he  pointed  out,  "but  churches 
never  die — ultimately,  they  could  own  every- 
thing." Before  that  happened,  he  could 
foresee  state  intervention. 

KVBtTBODT'S  DOING  Tt 

The  social  acceptability  of  raiding  the 
Treasury  Is  demonstrated  by  a  common  gim- 
mick in  the  field  of  so-called  municipal 
bonds.  The  billions  of  interest  paid  each 
year  by  State  and  local  governments  are 
exempt  from  income  tax  for  the  bondholder. 
This  generous  (not  to  say  incomprehensible) 
treatment  is  accorded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  it  easier  and  cheaper  for 
the  localities  to  borrow.  In  gratitude,  they 
frequently  conspire  with  the  bond  marketers 
to  do  the  Treasury  out  of  even  more  tax  in- 
come. 

Thus,  a  part  of  the  bond  issue  will  carry 
an  abnormally  high  interest  rate,  which  is 
offset  by  a  price  at>ove  the  face  value  of  the 
bond.  Now  the  bond  house,  or  a  favored 
customer  who  buys  such  a  bond,  will  report 
a  deductible  loss  when  it  comes  due,  since 
the  face  value  Is  less  than  the  price  paid  for 
it.  Actually,  the  holder  will  have  received 
an  exorbitant  interest  payment,  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  income  tax.  The  loss 
is  quite  flctitlous  but  entirely  legal. 

The  Treasury  tried  to  narrow  this  loophole 
by  denying  the  "loss"  to  dealers  who  held 
the  bonds  themselves  for  more  than  a  month. 
But  how  could  It  stop  a  dealer  from  selling 
a  packet  of  bonds  to  another  dealer,  who 
niigbt  sell  him  a  similar  packet? 

It  would  obviously  be  cheaper  as  well  as 
more  honest  for  Congress  to  subsidize  dl- 
recUy  any  activity  It  wants  to  help,  but  it  has 
always  found  it  easier  to  grant  tax  exemp- 
tions. Exemptions  are  noticed  chiefly  by 
those  who  take  advantage  of  them;  subsi- 
dies show  up  in  appropriations.  The  budget 
debate  rages  about  deficit  spending,  never 
about  deficit  taxation.  Has  anybody  asked 
why  Income  tax  revenues  have  failed  to  grow 
as  fast  as  Income? 

The  answer  is  that  every  time  Congress  is 
persuaded  to  block  one  unintended  loophole, 
it  opens  three  or  four  more  in  order  to  elim- 
inate Inequities — or  give  someone  a  tax 
break.  Last  year,  for  example.  Congress 
spumed  all  efforts  to  lower  taxes  as  an  anti- 
recession measure.  Yet  Congress  also  voted 
a  special  and  rapid  depreciation  provision  for 
small  business  that  removed  huge  anK>unts 
of  income  from  the  tax  rolls,  eased  the  de- 
duction of  present  losses  from  past  years' 
proflU,  Increased  the  tax-exempt  reserves 
that  corporations  may  set  aside  from  earn- 
ings, made  easier  the  formation  of  collapsi- 
ble corporations — a  form  of  alchemy  that 
turns  income  into  capital  gains — and  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  new  private  invest- 
ment companies  that  will  get  both  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  tax  exemptions.  And 
that  was  a  relatively  inactive  year  in  the 
matter  of  exemptions. 

One  might  suppose  that  tax  practitioners 
would  be  the  last  to  object  to  a  system  of 
such  wild  complexity  that  the  courts  them- 
selves are  perpetually  engaged  In  wrangles 
over  what  it  means  and  a  deduction  is  fre- 
quently legal  in  one  Judicial  district  and 
outlawed  In  others.  But  J.  S.  Seidman.  de- 
livering a  committee  report  of  the  American 
Institute  of  CPA's  back  in  1956,  denounced 
all  1,000  pages  of  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
as  %  crazy  quilt  of  exceptions,  exemp- 
tions,   deductions,    and    special    provisi<ms, 


many  so  abstruse  that  the  legislators  who 
adopt  them  seldom  know  what  they're  about. 

If  100  special  provisions  In  the  code  were 
eliminated,  Seidman  flgm-ed,  tax  rates  could 
be  cut  by  one-third.  The  brackets  then 
would  run  from  13  to  61  percent.  Instead  of 
from  20  to  91  percent. 

One  thing  virtually  all  the  special  pro- 
visions have  in  common  is  that  however 
reasonable  or  meritorious  they  may  seem, 
they  help  the  upper-bracket  taxpayer  most 
and  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  low-income 
group.  Take  the  case  of  the  Jotot  return: 
a  man  earning  a  net  taxable  income  of 
94,0(X)  saves  940,  while  one  earning  9200.000 
saves  922.180.  And  then  there  Is  the  exemp- 
tion for  interest  paid  on  debt.  Here  the  tax 
code  appears  to  be  saying  that  only  fools  pay 
cash.  It  favors  the  mortgagee  as  against  the 
tenant  or  the  man  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
own  his  home  outright.  And  people  in  the 
upper  brackets  have  found  it  profitable  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  insm'ance  and  an- 
nuities, the  tax  deductions  on  the  interest 
paying  much  of  the  cost  of  the  premiums. 
In  effect.  Uncle  Sam  pays  their  insurance 
biUs. 

prrr  the  poor  wzlocattes 

The  most  notorious  of  the  loopholes  delib- 
erately created  by  Congress  is  the  oil -deple- 
tion allowance.  All  business  is,  of  course, 
permitted  to  deduct  from  income  the  de- 
preciation, or  using  up,  of  ite  assets;  In  the 
mineral  field  this  is  called  depletion.  The 
allowance  varies  among  minerals  (even 
oyster  shells  are  now  eligible),  but  an  oil 
producer  may  subtract  37.5  percent  of  hU 
gross  income.  A  well  may  easily  repay  its 
investment  within  a  couple  of  years,  but  the 
allowance  goes  on  as  long  as  it  yields  oil, 
which  may  be  for  a  generation  or  two.  An 
indication  of  the  sums  involved  was  con- 
tained in  the  report  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment that  its  oil  industry,  largely  U.S.- 
owned.  cleared  a  net  income  after  taxes  of 
9839,500,000  In  1957,  a  return  of  32JS  percent 
on  its  investment  in  a  single  year. 

Practically  nobody,  even  in  the  financial 
Journals,  defends  the  27.5  percent  depletion 
rate — except,  of  course,  the  oil  men  them- 
selves. Like  so  many  other  advocates  of 
more  or  less  noble  causes,  they  raise  the 
lianner  of  national  defense.  Only  a  gener- 
ous incentive,  they  argue,  will  keep  the 
thousands  of  independent  little  wildcatters 
drilling  and  thus  maintain  the  Nations 
oil  industry  in  a  posture  of  readiness.  Yet 
of  the  92  billion  of  depletion  claimed  in 
1953.  J.  S.  Seidman  reported,  companies  with 
more  than  9100  million  of  assets  accounted 
for  63  percent.  Companies  with  less  than 
9100.<X>0  accounted  for  4  percent. 

Over  the  years,  many  a  Congressman  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  the  Government  revenues 
has  wistfully  eyed  the  depletion  loss.  But 
with  both  Hou-ses  firmly  guided  by  Texans. 
the  fund  raisers  have  been  obliged  to  look 
elsewhere.  On  this  rock  have  foimdered  all 
proposals  for  tax  relief  for  lower  incomes. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  once  reported  that 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbuxn  had  been  asked  how 
he  reconciled  his  opposition  to  a  tax  cut 
with  the  Democratic  Party  platform,  which 
had  promised  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  9600  to  9800.  Mr.  RATBXjaN 
frowned,  then  chuckled  and  replied:  "I 
didn't  write  all  that  platform  myself." 

Congress  has  given  to  all  business  a  little 
of  the  same  treatment  it  has  accorded  the 
oU  industry  by  speeding  up  the  period  of 
depreciation.  Here  as  in  so  many  cases,  the 
taxpayer  and  tax  collector  play  a  game  of 
lets  pretend.  They  pretend  that  a  plant, 
machine,  or  apartment  house  wears  out  in. 
say  5  or  8  or  20  years,  when  actually  it  has 
a  useful  life  of  15,  20,  or  50  years.  Each 
year  the  owner  deducts  the  fictitious  rate  of 
depreciation  from  income.  In  theory  this 
merely  postpones  taxes,  since  when  the  item 
is  fuily  depreciated  the  deductions  halt. 
But   meanwhile    the   Goverzunent   loses   the 
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use  of  the  tax  money,  and  must  borrow  It 
elsewhere.  During  and  after  the  Korean 
war,  the  privilege  of  unusually  rapid  write- 
offs waa  extended  to  roughly  %Zb  billion  of 
investments,  some  of  them  connected  with 
defense  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  supple 
imagination.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Treas- 
ury lost  >3  to  95  billion  on  this  program  just 
in  the  interest  it  paid  on  the  money  it  had 
to  borrow. 

But  that  Is  by  no  means  the  whole  story. 
Once  an  Investment  Is  fully  depreciated.  It 
may  be  sold — frequently.  In  these  Inflation- 
ary times,  at  a  higher  price  than  was  orig- 
inally paid  for  it.  The  original  owner  then 
pajrs.  at  maximum,  a  25  percent  capital-gains 
tax  on  the  profit.  The  second  owner  begins 
to  depreciate  his  purchase  all  over  again — 
at  a  higher  cost  basis.  The  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  has  been  brought  up  to 
date. 

Years  ago  some  clever  chap  figured  out 
another  amiable  fiction  that  has  bled  the 
Treasury  out  of  billions.  His  client,  let  ufl 
assume,  sold  turpentine  from  a  large  stor- 
age tank,  which  he  replenished  from  time  to 
time.  Prices  had  been  rising  for  years  and 
seemed  destined  to  rise  indefinitely.  The 
tax  adviser  thought  it  would  be  helpful,  tax- 
wise,  if  every  time  his  client  sold  turpentine 
the  very  last  batch  he  had  bought — and 
therefore  the  costliest — happened  to  come 
out  of  the  spigot.  The  profit  on  the  sale 
thus  would  be  smaller. 

This,  said  a  professor  later  in  the  Journal 
of  Accountancy,  is  "an  assault  on  common 
MOM."  Physically,  it  couldn't  be  done.  But 
In  tax  acoountlng,  It  was  done.  "My  client 
has  aome  of  the  oldest  turpentine  In 
Georgia,"  an  accountant  onoe  told-me. 

This  method  of  inventory  accounting  la 
ealled  LZFO  (laat  In,  first  out) .  to  ciUtlngulah 
it  from  rXFO  (flret  in,  first  out).  One  oil 
company  told  Ita  ttookholdera  that  It  saved 
lia  million  the  year  It  ewltohed  from  FIFO 
toLXrO. 

It  waa  a  great  day  In  retalllni  when  de- 
partment itorM  won  the  right  to  apply 
LXFO  to  thtlr  Inventorlti— prepoeteroxia  u 
It  may  be  to  aaaume  that  atorea  are  keeping 
goods  for  yeara  whan  aetually  they  try  to 
tvirn  ovar  thair  atocka  a  doien  tlmaa  a  year, 
R,  M,  llaey  *  Oo.  evan  triad  to  apply  LXPO 
ratroaetlvaly,  and  parauadad  one  court  to  go 
along,  but  loat  on  an  appeal  by  the  Gov- 
•rnmaat.  Mad  it  won,  it  la  aatimatad  that 
the  dapartment*atore  Industry  would  have 
ooUaotad  a  billion  dollars  In  tax  refuiida. 

There  la  a  theoretical  drawback  to  LXFO. 
If  a  decline  in  prices  were  to  set  in.  LXFO 
would  Increaae  taxable  profits  rather  than 
decrease  them.  But  In  that  event,  there 
might  not  be  any  profits  to  pay  taxes  on 
anyway,  and  furthermore,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  tiie  Treasury  or  Congress  would 
permit  the  taxpayer  to  switch  back  to  FIFO. 

NOW  Tou  axx  rr 

Where  taxes  are  concerned,  said  Judge 
Learnef^  H^nd  In  a  famous  opinion,  if  it  Is 
legaPit/ls  not  immoral.  In  fact,  the  aim  of 
most  avoidance  devices  and  tax-relief  meas- 
iires  is  to  conceal  the  honest  origin  of  funds — 
that. is,  to  pretend  that  the  taxpayer  did  not 
get  the  money  for  services  rendered.  Thus 
the  film  star  forms  a  corporation  and  pre- 
tends to  be  a  speculator  rather  than  an  actor. 
An  honest  profit,  like  an  honest  wage,  Is 
penalized  undfr  the  law;  hence  it  must  be 
postponed,  renamed,  tiu-ned  into  a  capital 
gain,  or  made  to  vanish  entirely.  These  goals 
may  be  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways,  of 
which  the  following  are  no  jnore  than  a  small 
sampling : 

1.  A  company  or  individual  may  set  up  a 
corporation  In  a  tax-free  haven  abroad, 
which  may  keep  its  profits  from  exports  an^ 
other  foreign  operations  Intact  until  the 
Arm  is  liquidated  and  the  profits  brought 
home  as  capital  gains.  A  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal  reporter  recently  encountered  subsidi- 


aries of  many  such  taxpfiyers  as  UJ3.  Steel 
and  Bethlehem  in  the  sunny  Bahamas. 
Meet  of  them  were  clot»e-mouthed  about 
what  they  were  doing  there. 

Within  certain  limits,  one  can  also  organ- 
ize a  separate  corporation  for  each  aspect 
of  a  business  operation,  each  corporation 
paying  the  reduced  rate  on  the  first  $25,000 
of  Income.  Some  of  the  profits  may  be  car- 
ried over  as  reserves  until  liquidation,  when 
they  become  capital  gains. 

2.  One  may  give  stock  to  members  of  one's 
family  and  set  up  multiple  trusts  to  get  out 
of  the  high  brackets,  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  hereafter.  Through  various  means,  a 
business  may  be  made  to  support  one's  poor 
relations  without  the  money  ever  passing 
through  the  donor's  hands  and  thus  being 
taxed. 

3.  As  Sylvia  Porter  advised  recently  In  the 
New  York  Post:  "Make  sure  to  Investigate 
the  possibility  of  organizing  a  corporation 
which  elects  not  to  be  taxed  as  a  corpo- 
ration— the  so-called  pseudo-corporation." 
Among  the  many  incentives,  she  points  out. 
is  that  an  owner  can  become  his  own  em- 
ployee and  set  up  various  fringe  benefits, 
such  as  pension  plans,  tax  free. 

One  penalty  of  doing  business  under  a  tax 
system  based  on  legal  fictions  Is  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  tell  what  is  truth.  One 
company  may  be  reporting  a  loss  and  actual- 
ly be  thriving.  Another  may  be  reporting 
a  profit  but  wasting  away  Its  assets.  Only 
the  expert  knows.  Keeping  two  sets  of  books 
Is  no  longer  evidence  of  fraud.  Some  rail- 
roads legally  keep  at  least  three :  one  for  the 
ICC  and  rate  proceedlni's,  one  for  the  tax 
collector,  and  one  for  the  board  of  directors 
to  know  what's  really  going  on. 

What  this  does  to  sMttstlos  may  be  lmag> 
Ined,  How  can  one  tell  whether  to  buy  or 
sell  a  stock,  whether  the  money  supply  should 
be  tightened  or  eased,  whether  prlcea  and 
wages  are  too  low  or  too  high,  what  the  out- 
look  Is  for  sales  and  (or  plant  investments- 
In  short,  what  our  private  and  public  eoo- 
nomlo  policies  should  be— If  we  keep  chang- 
ing tha  rules  to  permit  the  oonoaaimant  of 
Income  from  the  tax  collector?  loonnmlo 
data  have  far  too  wide  a  margin  or  error  to 
begin  with:  using  them  now  Is  Ilka  piloting 
a  ship  Into  port  at  night  while  aomabody 
kaepa  shifting  tha  beacons 

In  sum,  a  ux  system  baaed  on  hypocrisy 
Hating  unconscionably  hiKh  laviaa  on  uppar 
incomes  but  actually  leaning  more  and  mora 
heavily  upon  tha  consumer  and  salary  earner, 
presents  a  number  of  strictly  economic  prob- 
lems—as well  as  the  obvious  moral  onea, 

Mr.  CLiARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  10  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  is  deal- 
ing with  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing a  greater  number  of  internal 
revenue  agents  to  audit  Federal  income 
tax  returns.  Our  letter  to  the  chair- 
man, which  was  made  pubhc,  resulted  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  entitled  "Myopic  Economy." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Myopic  Economt 

When  It's  a  sure  thing  that  SI  will  get  you 
$9,  it's  folly  not  to  Invest  the  SI. 

That  is  the  sense  of  a  letter  made  public 
by  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  10  other  U.S.  Senators 
assailing  the  action  of  the  House  in  cutting 
a2.S  million  from  the  appropriation  requested 
by  the  President  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.    The  effect  of  the  cut  Is  almost  to 


eliminate  plans  for  expanding  the  enforce- 
ment staff.  The  100  new  revenue  agenu 
wanted  could  not  be  hired;  other  personnel 
increases  would  be  curtailed. 

In  this  case  It  doesn't  make  much  sense 
to  applaud  the  holding  down  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, for  the  IRS  is  the  big  "money- 
maker" in  the  U.S.  Government.  The  Sen- 
ators point  out  that  during  his  first  year,  a 
new  revenue  enforcement  official  is  figured 
to  collect  a9  that  wouldn't  otherwise  be 
turned  in  for  every  ai  spent  to  employ  him. 
The  ratio  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  a20 
toai. 

This  is  a  lot  more  of  a  "sure  thing"  than 
most.  On  other  tax-collecting  levels  the 
exfwrlence  has  t>een  corroborated  again  and 
again.  California  hires  new  auditors  for 
thousands  of  dollars  and  rakes  In  extra  mil- 
lions in  its  sales  tax.  Pennsylvania  Is  com- 
paratively stingy  in  hiring  sales  tax  en- 
forcers, and  Pennsylvania's  sales  tax  leakage 
keeps  it  running  behind  estimates. 

The  Senators'  appeal  to  have  the  cut  re- 
stored is  well  taken  and  rates  support 'of  all 
honest  Uxpayers.  It  is  only  the  chislers  who 
benefit  when  IRS  enforcement  is  hampered. 
Cutting  off  12.5  million  and  thereby  loalng 
a22.6  mUUon  and  up  lan't  economy.  It's 
myopia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
result  of  the  two  insertions  in  the  Record 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  made  is  that 
if  the  Senate  will  face  the  desirabiUty  of 
stopping  tax  chiseling  and  stopping  tax 
avoidance,  and  will  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  Internal  revenue  agents  for 
the  fiscal  year  1060.  enormous  sums  of 
money  will  be  obtained  for  the  Treasury, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance in  cutting  down,  if  not  eliminat- 
ing, the  proapecttvf  denolt,  and  which 
might,  lnde«d,  result  In  tnabling  ui  to 
make  a.  payment  on  tht  national  dtbt. 
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JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  Prealdtnt,  ytattr- 
day  the  people  of  our  country  wtr«  aad- 
dtned  by  the  announcement  of  the  Prtal- 
dcnt  of  tht  United  States  that  the  Honor- 
ablt  John  Poster  DuUei  had  iubmlttcd 
hla  rttlgnatlon  at  Secretary  of  State.  All 
of  US  In  the  Congreaa.  and  peoplea 
throughout  this  country  and  the  world, 
hope  and  fervently  pray  that  his  health 
may  be  restored. 

Mr.  Dulles'  decision  to  resign  calls  to 
mind  his  great  service  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  policies  and 
his  decisions  were  at  times  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  some  quarters  of  opinion 
in  this  and  other  countries,  but  that  fact 
does  not  derogate  their  soundness  and 
validity.  Men  of  strong  convictions  and 
purpose  find  their  views  challenged  by 
fleeting  and  superficial  opinion.  Mr. 
Dulles  did  not  create  the  situations  or  the 
difficulty  and  danger  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  Most  of  the  difficult  problems, 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  area,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  seized  are  the 
unsolved  problems  of  World  War  n.  He 
did  not  create  the  intransigent  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  he  understood  their 
purpose.  It  was  his  firmness  in  dealing 
with  them,  his  determination  that  our 
country  and  other  free  countries  should 
not  submit  to  aggression,  and  that  free- 
dom must  survive  in  the  world,  which 
marked  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  the  conviction  and  principle  of  his 
policies. 


I  had  the  high  privilege  of  serving; 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1950  and 
1951.  I  shall  never  forget  his  leadership 
of  the  American  delegation  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  Assembly  in  1951,  on  the  fateful 
issue  of  the  aggression  against  South 
Korea  by  North  Korea  and  Communist 
China. 

After  that  session  be  was  designated 
by  President  Truman  to  negotiate  the 
peace  treaty  with  Japan,  a  treaty  which 
has  t>een  marked  as  a  model  of  Justice 
and  generosity  between  victor  and  van- 
quished In  war. 

Again  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under 
him  as  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  India. 

In  that  position  I  learned  his  infinite 
concern  and  willingness  to  hear  every 
point  that  might  be  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  association  between  oiu*  coun- 
try and  India.  j 

It  has  been  said,  and  sometimes  criti- 
cally, that  his  policies  were  based  upon 
moral  postulates.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful that  this  is  true.  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  stand  of  John  Foster  Dulles 
in  1956,  at  the  time  of  the  Sues  crisis. 
He  and  President  Elsenhower  took  the 
moral,  not  diiOcult  position,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  support  the  set- 
tlement of  dispute  by  force— even  of  our 
closest  friends.  It  is  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent decisions  in  the  histoi-y  of  this 
country.  2t  waa  atUcked  in  the  Con- 
greaa. Some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
prees  were  not  clear  about  its  moaning  at 
that  time.  Deaplte  the  aerlouM  impUoa- 
tlona  of  that  deolalon.  which  waa  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  him  and  for  our  country, 
considering  our  friendship  foi'  Britain, 
Prance  and  Xarael  it  waa  a  proper  dect- 
alon.  in  the  light  of  the  moral  position  oX 
the  United  SUtea. 

Tlie  quaUUN  and  aei'vioea  of  Mr,  John 
Poster  Dulles  are  known  to  ua  and  to  the 
world.  I  aimply  end  by  aaylni  that  hla 
IndomlUble  courage,  hla  aelfleaaneaa 
and  his  tntmee  love  and  defen**  of  free- 
dom hare  marked  him  aa  a  man  apart 
in  this  generation  and.  indee<l.  m  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Our  country  and  the  free  people  of  the 
world  owe  much  to  Mr.  DuUes.  We  are 
sad  that  illness  has  cauaed  him  to  lay 
down  hla  duties,  to  which  he  gave  full 
devotion, 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
news  of  the  worsening  illness  and  the 
consequent  resignation  of  Oecretary 
Dulles  has  caused  a  saddening  pause 
in  the  Nation  and  throughout  the  free 
world,  a  pause  in  which  free  men  ponder 
his  greatness,  calculate  the  cost  of  his 
absence,  and  ask  ourselves  where  we  go 
from  here. 

For  several  years  Secretary  Dulles  has 
been  made  the  principal  target  for  what- 
ever dissatisfaction  our  free  world  allies 
had  with  the  United  States.  Here  at 
home  he  has  generally  been  made  the 
butt  of  any  disappointment  wer  world 
conditions.  I  recall  my  own  expressions 
of  criticism  on  particular  occasions.  But 
at  this  hour  I  am  comforted  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  criticism  never 
reached — because  it  was  never  directed 
at — his  tremendous  intellect  or  his  noble 
heart. 


Mr.  President,  the  news  of  the  illness 
and  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  has  brought  a  realization  of  his 
greatness  to  even  his  severest  crltioB. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  free  world 
policy  of  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression has  stepped  down.  From  the 
capitals  of  the  world,  from  the  press, 
from  spokesmen  of  both  our  political 
parties,  have  come  a  stream  of  state- 
ments that  carry  the  conviction  and  the 
sincerity  that  are  so  lacking  in  the  ordi- 
nary platitudes  and  perfimctory  condo- 
lences which  are  usual  at  such  times. 

Prom  London  to  Ankara,  from  Stock- 
holm to  Bandung,  there  is  solemn  recog- 
nition ttiat  the  free  world  has  lost  a 
source  of  moral  strength,  of  political 
sagacity,  of  diplomatic  acumen,  and  of 
limitless  dedication  to  freedom,  that  may 
prove  impossible  to  replace. 

For  more  than  6  years  Mr.  Dulles  has 
shouldered  a  burden  greater  than  that 
which  any  other  American  Secretary  of 
State  has  ever  carried.  Throughout  that 
period  he  has  been  the  principal  formu- 
lator  of  American  policy,  as  well  as  the 
chief  negotiator  and  administrator  of 
that  policy. 

In  an  era  when  other  leaders  have 
evaded  responsibility.  Mr.  Dulles  has  as- 
sumed full  responsibility,  without  dodg- 
ing or  fUiiching. 

In  an  era  when,  after  brief  sojouma. 
other  Oovernment  officials  have  seen  fit 
to  abandon  their  poeta,  to  return  to  the 
pleaaure  and  profit  of  private  life,  Mr. 
Dullea  haa  cnllated  for  the  duration  of 
hla  life  and  hla  atrength. 

In  an  era  when  pubUo  flfurea  have 
ahiunk  from  orlUolam  and  have  com- 
plained  of  mlatreatmenl,  Mr.  DuUea  hM 
Mked  for  no  immunity,  hu  liiutd  no 
oomplainta,  haa  made  no  apolofflea. 

In  an  era  of  petty  poUtlca  and  partlaan 
rMrlmtnatlona,  Mr.  Dullea  haa  bttn 
magnanlmoua  and  Nlfleaa, 

Mr,  Dullea'  poUclea  were  ohai^acterlaed 
by  an  Inalatenoe  upon  pilnelple  above 
expediency,  by  a  refuaal  to  barter  away 
freedom  anywhere  in  the  world,  by  a 
determination  to  uphold  the  rlghta  of 
the  United  Statea  and  of  free  nationa 
everywhere,  by  a  wiUlngneaa  to  face  up 
to  the  consequences  of  firmness,  and  by 
a  confidence  in  the  basic  strength  of  this 
Nation  and  in  the  ultimate  tiiumph  of 
freedom  and  of  the  moral  law. 

In  recent  months  the  dawning  rec- 
ognition throughout  the  free  world  of  his 
personal  stature  and  of  the  moral  and 
political  soundness  of  his  policies  has 
been  a  heartening  indication  that  his 
example  will  continue  to  serve  us  long 
after  his  active  career  has  ended. 

The  genius  of  our  political  system  is 
now  challenged.  To  say  that  the  Amer- 
can  Government  has  suffered  a  stagger- 
ing loss  is  merely  to  say  the  obvious. 
What  Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  can  now  be  said  of  John 
Foster  Dulles:  "He  cannot  be  replaced ; 
he  can  only  be  succeeded." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  repair  this 
loss  in  a  week  or  a  month.  But  we  of 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
can  try  to  repair  the  loss  by  exercising  a 
degree  of  statesmanship,  cooperation, 
and  unity  that  will  assist  Mr.  Dalles' 
successor — whoever  he  may  be — to  pro- 


ceed with  a  boldness,  a  vigor,  and  an 
objectivity  bom  of  confidence  in  the  full 
backing  of  a  tmited  America. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Caaaou.].  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keunkdy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Mc- 
Gek],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmirxI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wiluams],  and 
myself,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  entitled  "Food  for  Peace 
Act."  It  Is  a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace, 
by  the  more  effective  use  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  pro- 
moting economic  and  social  development 
in  less  developed  countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
is  to  so  amend  and  revise  Public  Law  480 
aa  to  make  It  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  using  U.S.  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  to  help  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace  and  freedom 
and  thereby  atrengthen  and  promote  the 
foreign  poUclea  of  the  United  SUtea.  It 
la  intended  to  enable  the  United  SUtea 
to  promou  more  iffeoUvtly  the  eco- 
nomic and  aoelal  derelopment  of  friend- 
ly nationa  and  to  le«d  the  way  in  co- 
operation with  other  nationa  toward  the 
aboUUon  of  human  hunger. 

A  Peace  Pood  Admlniatratlon  would 
be  MUbllahed— UUe  Vll-ln  the  Bteeu- 
tlve  Oflloe  of  the  Prealdent,  headed  by  a 
Peace  Pood  Admlnlatrator,  to  aid  the 
Prealdent  In  oarrytnf  out  the  purpotH 
of  the  act  and  alao  the  purpoee  of  aec- 
tion  402  of  the  Mutual  Seeurtty  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  There  would  also  be 
created  an  Interdepartmental  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  to  advtae  and 
conault  with  the  Peace  Food  Admlnlstra-. 
tor,  and  also  a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Com- 
mittee eonsistini  of  represenUtives  of 
private  U.S.  groups  and  organizations. 

The  act  would  authorize: 

Title  I:  A  5 -year  program  of  local  cur- 
rency sales  of  UJ3.  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  at  a  rate  of  $2  billion  a 
year — as  compared  with  $1%  billion  a 
year  under  the  present  Public  Law  480; 

Title  n:  Continuation  of  title  n  of 
Public  Law  480  to  provide  emergency 
assistance,  through  grants  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  over  a  period 
of  5  years  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $250 
million  a  year,  to  friendly  peoples  in 
meeting  famine  or  other  emergmcy  re- 
lief requirements;  and  grants  of  such 
commodities  to  assist  friendly  nations  in 
establishing,  expanding,  or  carrying  out 
ixrograms  for  the  relief  of  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition; 

Title  m:  ContlnuaUon  of  title  III  of 
Public  Law  480,  with  minor  changes, 
which  provides  for,  first,  use  by  Federal 
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agencies  in  makinff  payment  for  com- 
modities not  produced  In  the  United 
States;  second,  barter  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  strategic  or 
other  materials;  third,  grants  to  public 
and  private  agencies  for  use  in  the 
United  States  in  nonprofit  school  lunch 
programs,  nonprofit  summer  camps  for 
children.  chariUble  institutions  (includ- 
ing hospitals),  and  assistance  to  needy 
persons:  suid.  fourth,  grants  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  for  use  in  the  assist- 
ance of  needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States; 

Title  IV:  A  10-year  program  of  long- 
term  supply  contracts  for  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  with  interest 
not  to  exceed  2  Vi  percent  per  year,  pay- 
ment— in  dollars,  services,  strategic  or 
other  materials — to  be  made  over  a  pe- 
riod of  40  years  from  the  date  of  the 
last  delivery  of  commodities  under  the 
contracts  and  interest  computed  from 
the  date  of  such  last  delivery: 

Title  V:  Grants  of  surplus  agricultural 
conunodities  over  a  period  of  5  years  to 
help  food-deficit  countries,  under  agree- 
ments, build  up  and  maintain  minimum 
national  food  reserves — in  accordance 
with  the  U.S. -sponsored  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1957; 

Title  VI:  Negotiation  of  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  establish  in 
such  countries  binational,  nonprofit 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  re- 
search, education,  health  and  public  wel- 
fare, and  to  grant  to  such  foundations 
unexpended  local  currencies  which  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  as  repayments 
of  principal  or  payment  of  interest  on 
local  currency  loans  heretofore  made  by 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480 
or  made  hereafter  imder  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  would  authorize  a  number 
of  additions  to  the  authorized  uses,  in 
addition  to  those  in  Public  Law  480,  for 
local  currencies  accruing  from  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  L  Of  these,  five  would  permit  the 
use  of  such  currencies  to  buttress  and 
extend  social  and  economic  development 
projects  and  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  an 
International  Development  Loan  Asso- 
ciation if  and  when  such  may  be  estab- 
lished. Others  would  permit  more  effec- 
tive use  of  such  currencies  in  promoting 
international  educational  exchanges:  re- 
search, educational  development,  and 
health  and  education:  and  technical  as- 
sistance. On  loans  of  local  currencies 
for  economic  development,  the  act  would 
specify  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  2'/^ 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarlLS,  and  that  the  press  release 
issued  by  my  office  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  press  release  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoio.  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1711)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  help 
to  build  essential  world  conditions  of 
peace,  by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  for  the  relief  of 
human  hunger,  and  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  less 
developed  countries,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HuMPHRiY  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third  CongrMt.  M 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the 
short  title)    Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  'The  In- 
ternational Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1B50'." 

(3)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  state- 
ment of  policy)  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"CONGRESSIONAL  nNDINGS  AND  POUCT 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  Because  of  the  Increased 
productivity  made  possible  by  science  and 
technology,  there  Is  now.  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  no  reason  In  physical  scarcity  for 
the  continued  existence  of  hunger — any- 
where on  this  earth.  It  is  now  possible  and 
practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative 
steps  to  abolish  human  hunger. 

"This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suf- 
fering from  want  of  clothing,  existing  In  the 
world  In  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and 
potential  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber,  are  no 
longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  p>olitlcally, 
or  economically. 

"The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  diffi- 
cult International,  political  and  economic 
problems  that  He  between  hunger  and  want 
of  clothing  In  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
food  and  fiber  surpluses  In  others,  declares 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  cooperation 
with  other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting 
its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effec- 
tively in  the  service  of  human  need. 

"(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of 
the  human  race  have  In  our  generation 
achieved  national  Independence  (or  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  in  revolt 
against  the  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease.  In- 
ferior status,  and  lack  of  opportunity  which 
have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  de- 
termined to  achieve  that  economic  and  social 
development  necessary  to  national  dignity 
and  Individual  well-being.  To  mobilize  their 
resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 
their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are 
self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they  re- 
quire substantial  outside  aid  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years.  If  that  aid  is  ade- 
quately forthcoming  from  the  free  world, 
they  have  a  good  chance  to  accomplish  their 
purposes  In  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the 
free  world  and  contributing  to  its  strength 
and  well-being.  If  it  is  not  forthcoming, 
their  alternative  is  to  seek  it  in  the  Com- 
munist world,  and  in  the  process  to  sur- 
render both  personal  and  national  freedom. 
Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  world's  peoples  who  seek  in 
freedom  greater  national  dignity  and  in- 
dividual well-being,  the  Congress  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  help 
them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a 
niunber  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required, 
but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  is 
a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose  ef- 
fectiveness can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural 
abundance  of  the  United  States  is  not  an 


•mbarraMment  but  a  bleating  to  b«  uMd  in 
the  service  of  mankind,  that  It  should  be  ao 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
that  if  It  Is  so  used  It  can  help  buUd  ••• 
••ntlal  conditions  of  world  ptaoe  and  free- 
dom. 

-(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the 
Congress  dlrecU  that  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered (1)  so  as  to  help  other  coun- 
tries carry  forward  their  own  national  or 
regional  plans  for  development  In  freedom 
and  Independence:  (2)  so  as  to  support  the 
efforts  and  programs  of  the  United  Nations, 
lu  speclallBMl  agencies  and  afliUatMl  organ- 
laatloiM.  and  regional  organlaatlons  of 
friendly  countries,  directed  toward  the  same 
ends;  (S)  so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  in 
working  out  details  of  national  agreements 
and  projecU  to  United  SUtes  Chiefs  of 
Missions  In  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ments concerned;  and  (4)  so  as  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  other  countries  in  putting  ag- 
ricultural surpluses  more  effectively  in  the 
service  of  hun\an  need  and  the  economic  and 
aoclal  development  of  less  developed 
countries. 

"(d)  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  expand  International  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  na- 
tions, to  facUltate  the  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency, to  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
American  agriculture,  and  the  national  wel- 
fare, to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  in  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  ag- 
ricultural commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual 
marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
cxirrencles  accepted  in  payment  thereof. 
It  Is  further  the  policy  to  vise  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  accrue  to  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  to  expand  international 
trade,  to  encourage  economic  development, 
to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay 
United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote 
collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States." 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d),  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
pau-agraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(f)  seek,  Insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into 
such  agreements  for  periods  in  excess  of  on* 
year:  and 

"(g)  give  maximum  attention  to  utilising 
the  authority  and  funds  provided  by  this 
Act  to  further  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment plans  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries." 

(4)  Section  103(b)  (prescribing  limit  on 
appropriations)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1959.  and  ending  June  30.  1964.  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Conamodlty  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  In 
excess  of  $12,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into 
in  prior  yars  have  called  or  wlU  call  for  ap- 
propriations to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  amounts  less  than  au- 
thorized for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this 
Act  as  in  effect  dxirlng  such  flscal  years." 

(5)  Section  103  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  eatt  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  and  activi- 
ties under  thU  title,  the  President  shaU,  In- 
sofar as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs 
and  activities  with  other  United  States  and 
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IntereatlOBal   programs   and   actlvmss   di- 
rected toward  the  same  end." 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for 
trade  expansion)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'fitport -Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually 
agrtsabls  to  said  bank"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Development  Loan 
Fund  created  by  title  II  of  chapter  n  of  the 
Mutual  Seourlty  Act  of  1M4,  as  amended,  for 
loans  mutually  agreeabls  to  said  Fund",  and 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
ttosreof  a  ookm  and  the  following:  "Provided 
further,  That  funds  which  have  accrued  un- 
der this  Bsctlon  and  which  are  uncommitted 
may  at  the  dlsorstlon  of  the  Preeident.  be 
placed  under  the  Sfdmlnlstratlon  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund". 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  and  economic  development) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Tot  loans  and  grants  to  promote 
multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment, made  through  established  banking 
facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from  which 
the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  In  any 
other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem 
to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  such  rate, 
not  to  exceed  2V^  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic 
materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans;". 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  interna- 
tional educational  exchange  activities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts"  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "Such  currencies  may  also  be  used 
for  making  grants  to  United  States  non- 
profit organizations  and  institutions  for 
carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons 
projects  under  this  pcu-agraph  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  such  organl^tlons  and 
institutions  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
not  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any  organ- 
ization or  Institution  which  does  not  agree 
to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  deems  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward agreed  projects  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion;". 

(9)  Section  104(k)  (relaUng  to  scientific 
activities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "but 
no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsecUon  (k)  unless  spe- 
cific appropriations  be  made  therefor"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical 
and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  educa- 
Uonal  development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation". 

(10)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assist- 
ance to  educational  facilities  sponsored  by 
United  SUtes  citizens)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  so  much  thereof  as  follows  the  semi- 
colon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  for- 
eign currencies)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
aft«r  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(p)  For  supporting  workshops  In  Amer- 
ican studies  or  American  educational  tech- 
niques, and  supporting  chairs  In  American 
studies. 

"(q)  Por  financing  technicians  and  other 
personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health 
Organization  (including  necessary  equip- 
ment and  supplies)  engaged  In  (1)  consult- 
ing and  advising  on,  conducting,  or  admin- 
istering Government  programs  designed  to 
relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (11) 
consulting  and  advising  on  programs  for  the 
storage,  management,  and  operation  of  na- 
tional food  reserves,  or  (ill)  training  local 
technical,  administrative,  and  other  person- 
nel needed  to  carry  out  such  programs: 

"(r)  Por  financing  research,  surveys,  con- 
ferences, publicity,  and  other  acUvltles  which 


the  Prwldsnt  shall  find  to  bs  helpful  in 
support  of  the  projected  'Free  the  World 
from  Hunger'  campaign  of  the  llxUted  Na- 
Uons  Food  and  Agriculture  Organlaatlon; 
and  for  such  purpotw  and  the  purpoMs  of 
paragraph  (q)  any  currsnoies  of  any  coun- 
try available  under  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferrsd  to  and  used  in  any  other  country: 

"(s)  For  financing  local  currency  oost 
componenu  of  proJecu  underUken  by  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  which  such 
Fund  pays  foreign  exchange  cosu; 

"(t)  For  contributions.  In  addition  to 
United  States  dollar  contributions,  to  the 
caplUl  fund  of  any  international  develop- 
ment association  or  organisation  of  which 
the  United  SUtes  is  a  member  which  may 
be  established  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  making  long- 
term  loaiu  for  economic  development: 

"(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  maUrlals, 
including  Government  materials,  abroad; 

"(V)  For  transfer  to  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting private  Investment  abroad  under 
such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  President,  said  Corporation, 
and  the  country  whose  currency  Is  in- 
volved; 

"(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  techni- 
cians, advisers,  and  administrators  who  are 
nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and 
social  development  programs  in  other 
friendly  countries: 

"(X)  For  financing  relief  and  rehablllU- 
tlon  projects  underUken  following  disasters 
or  for  asslsUnce  to  refugees." 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  from  time 
to  time  release  for  the  general  purposes  of 
this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  in 
excess  of  prospective  needs  for  payment  of 
United  SUtes  obligations". 

(13)  Section  lOS  (which  relates  to  deter- 
mination of  nations  with  which  agreements 
shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture" 
where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  in- 
serting   in   lieu    thereof   "President". 

(14)  Section  107  (which  defines*  "friendly 
nation")  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  such  term  shall 
not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  In  clause 
(2)  if  the  President  determines  that  the  mak- 
ing and  carrying  out  df  agreemenU  with  such 
nation  under  this  Act  will  be  In  the  Interest 
of  atuining  the  foreign -policy  objectives  of 
the  United  SUtes". 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relaUs  to  the 
duration  of  the  program  under  title  I)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1959" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1964". 

(16)  Section  202  (authorizing  granU  of 
surplus  commodities  for  famine  relief)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "with  friendly  gov- 
ernments or  through  voluntary  agencies"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by  or  with  friendly 
governxnenU  or  volunUry  relief  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  201  and  to 
assist  friendly  nations  in  esUblishlng.  ex- 
panding, or  carrying  bilt  programs.  Including 
programs  undertaken^with  the  assistance  of 
experU  and  technicians  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  relief 
of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition". 

(17)  Section  203  (which  imposes  limito  on 
expenditures  under  title  II)  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  the  first  senUnce  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  more  than 
$250,000,000,  Including  the  Corporation's  in- 
vestment In  the  commodities,  shall  be  ex- 
panded annually  for  all  such  transfers  and 
for  other  cosU  authorized  by  this  title." 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relaUs  to  the  du- 
ration  of   the   program   under   title  11)    is 


amended  by  striking  out  "Dscembw  Si.  19M" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thsrsof  "June  SO.  1904". 

(19)  SeeUon  304(b)  (which  prohibiu  cer- 
tain transactions  with  ths  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Il«pubiios  and  artas  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
China)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "title 
I  or  title  III "  and  iiuarting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UUe  I,  Utle  lU.  UU«  IV.  UUe  V.  or  UUe 
VI". 

(20)  TiUe  lU  U  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUion  of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  hereby  directed — 

"(1)  to  dispose  of  lu  stocks  of  edible  oils 
or  producto  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such 
terms  and  oondltloru  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  approprlaU.  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  De- 
partment of  State.  approprlaU  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  InUrnatlonal  or- 
g.anlzatlons,  for  use  in  the  asslsunce  of 
needy  persons  ouuide  the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  pro- 
vided above  such  quantities  of  edible  oils 
and  the  producU  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  maintain  the  support  level 
for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  without  requir- 
ing the  acquisition  of  such  conamodlties 
under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  cosU  with  respect  to  com- 
modities to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is 
authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food 
commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  may  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
porU  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad." 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
titles: 

"TTTLE   IV — ^LONC    TBSIC   SUPPLY   CONTXACTS 

"Sac.  401.  The  purpose  of  thU  tiUe  U  to 
Utilize  a^icultural  commodities  and  the 
producU  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
SUUs,  including  but  not  limited  to  agricul- 
ttiral  commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  assist 
the  economic  development  of  friendly  na- 
tions by  assuring  such  nations  a  sUble  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities  on  long-term 
credit  for  domestic  consumption  dtiring 
periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  nations 
may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for  indus- 
trial and  other  domestic  economic  develop- 
ment without  jeopardizing  meanwhile  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  conunodities 
for  domestic  use. 

"Sec.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
underUke  to  deliver  annually  (a)  ceruin 
quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains, 
or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplus  agrl- 
culttiral  commodities  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
Un  years. 

"Sec.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodities 
shaU  be  In  dollars  or  in  services  or  in  stra- 
tegic or  other  maUrlals  of  which  the  United 
SUtes  does  not  domestically  produce  iU  re- 
quirements, as  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  deUrmine,  with  Interest  at  such  raU 
as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  2'/2  per  centum  per  year.  Payment 
may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  periods  of  not  to  exceed  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  delivery  of 
commodities  under  the  agreement  and  in- 
terest shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of 
such  last  delivery. 

"Sk.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  In- 
clude the  following  undertakings  on  the  part 
of  the  pivchasing  nation  as  conditions  of 
such  contract: 

"(1)  That  commodities  provided  here- 
under wlU  not  replace  any  usual  imports  of 
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the  same  or  atmllar  eoounoditle*  by  vuch 
nation  {rom  friendly  nations; 

"(3)  That  oommodltles  provided  here- 
under will  be  used  only  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  that  none  of  such  commodi- 
ties wUl  be  sold  outside  the  purchasing  na- 
tion either  directly  or  through  replacement 
of  domestic  prodxietion. 

"Sec.  40S.  In  entering  Into  such  agree- 
ments, the  President  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of 
such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable 
basis. 

"Sic.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  secUons  101,  102,  103(a),  106. 
107,  and  108  of.  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  this  title. 

"im*    ▼ — NATIONAL     rOOD     USXRVKS 

"Sxc.  501.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
Implement  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  February  20.  1957  (United 
Nations  Resolution  1026  |XII),  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for 
International  cooperation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  food  reserves  by  making 
transfers  of  surplvis  agricultural  conunodl- 
ties  for  the  piirpose  of  establishing  such  re- 
serves. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of 
Its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as 
he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

"Sec.  502.  In  making  transfers  under  this 
title,  the  President  may  provide  for  delivery 
f.o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and. 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
It  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  such  resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for 
furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance 
In  providing  storage  facilities  for  the  food 
reserves  so  established. 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  fiimished  to  any  nation  or 
organization  of  nations  unless  such  nation 
o'  organization  agrees — 

"(1)  to  use  the  comn\odities  fiirnlshed 
under  this  title  to  establish  national  food 
reserves; 

"(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  es- 
tablished at  agreed  levels; 

"(3)  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  technicians  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
with  respect  to  technical  problems  of  stor- 
age, management,  and  operation  of  national 
food  reserves; 

"(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves 
lu  such  manner  that  they  will  not  Interfere 
with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United 
>  States  or  other  friendly  nations. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
transfers  oS  commodities  under  title  II  wher- 
ever necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which 
are  depleted  as  a  result  of  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 

"Sec.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorlrtd  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  shall  be 
available  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  Corporation's  investment 
In  commodities  transferred  hereunder  and 
tor  all  costs  referred  to  in  section  103  (a) . 

"Sec.  606.  No  grants  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  after  June 
30,  1964. 

^  "xrrLE  VI BINATIONAL  rOXJNDATIONS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with 
friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment In  such  countries  of  nonprofit 
loundattons  to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health,  and  public  welfare. 

"(b)  A  foundation  established  imder  this 
title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of— > 


"(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  in  which  the  foundation  Is  located, 
of  the  nationals  of  such  country  appointed 
by  the  Government  thereof; 

"(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  (one  of  whom  shall  b«  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  such  country)  appointed  by  the 
President;  and 

"(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chutrman, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  appointed  as  provided 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 
Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serre 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  authority, 
and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appoint- 
ments. 

"Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  grant  to 
any  foundation  established  under  this  title 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified 
In  section  601(a)  any  unexpended  local  cur- 
rencies which  accrue  to  the  United  States, 
as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
Interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  by  the  United  States  under  section  104. 
Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct 
expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and  the 
proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

"•mXE    VII — ADMINISraATION 

"Sec  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Peace  Food  Ad- 
ministration, which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Peace  Food  Administrator  appxjlnted  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Admin- 
istrator shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

"(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  and 
section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  either  directly  or  through 
the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  the 
functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he 
determines  are  related  to  the  functions  of. 
and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically 
carried  out  by,  the  Peace  Pood  Administra- 
tor, together  with  any  personnel  or  property 
used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  func- 
tions. 

"(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  comp>«nsation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

"Sac.  702.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Peace  Food  Policy  Committee  which  shall 
consist  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  or  officer 
Of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  this  Act. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  which 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing and  such  other  groups  as  the  President 
deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  two  years : 

**(!)   the  major  agricultural  organizations; 

•*(2)  exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 


"(3)   voluntary    agendsa   such    m    CARK 

and  church  groups; 

"(4)  educational  groups:  and 

••(5)   voluntary  health  groups. 

"(b)  It  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Pood  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Peace  Food  Administrator,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  m  It  ds«ms 
advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Pesos  Fbod 
Administrator  and  at  such  other  ttmes  •■  It 
may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act.  the  Committee  shall 
invite  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  OrganlzaUon  to  meet 
with  the  Cummlttee  in  order  that,  throvigh 
him.  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries 
might  be  beard  and  their  interests  taken 
Into  account. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  entitled,  while  attending  meetlngn 
of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $60  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  un- 
der this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  internal  and  external 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the 
appropriate  title  or  titles  of  this  Act  in  such 
manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2." 

The  press  release  presented  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  as  follows : 

SCNATOS        HUMPHRET        PBESENTS        CONGXESS 

WrrH    Bold    Food    fob    Peace    Pxoceam 

Senator  Hubest  H.  Humphret.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  today  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1959.  outlining  a  5-year  program  of  mak- 
ing wiser  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance 
as  an  effective  arm  of  building  conditions 
for  peace  in  the  world. 

Cosponsorlng  the  measure  with  Senator 
Humphret  were:  Senators  John  A.  Carroll, 
Democrat,  of  Colorado;  Philip  A.  Hamr, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Oalx  W. 
McGee.  Democrat,  of  r  Wyoming;  A.  8.  Mule 
Monronxy.  Democrats  of  Oklahoma:  Wayne 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  James  E.  Mur- 
ray. Democrat,  of  Montana;  and  William 
Proxmire.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Humphrey  declared  that  the 
"challenge  posed  by  our  unprecedented 
wealth  in  a  world  three-fourths  needy  and 
no  longer  willing  to  remain  so"  was  one  of 
the  "most  pressing  of  the  long-range  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  American  people." 

"This  contrast  is  most  dramatic  and  Im- 
mediate In  the  paradox  of  leapfrogging  food 
overabundance  at  home  nnd  leapfrogging 
hungry  populations  abroad."  he  declared. 

"How  absurd  if  surpluses  of  vitally  needed 
commodities  become  minuses  In  America's 
ledger — for  to  have  too  much  and  not  share 
is  surely  far  worse,  in  conscience  and  prac- 
tice, than  to  have  too  little  to  begin  with. 

"Conunon  sense  and  common  decency  com- 
bine to  tell  us  to  use  our  famed  know-how 
and  our  vast  national  energies  to  work  out 
some  way  in  which  our  food  fortune  can  be- 
come the  blessing  of  all  people,  and  not  a 
symbol  of  selfishness  to  God's  children  else- 
where. 

"The  whole  ethical  sweep  of  our  traditions 
and  the  imaginative  resourcefulness  of  our 
ancestors  cry  out  the  senselessness  of  any 
posture  that  makes  food  seem  a  curse  In 
the  midst  of  want. 

"It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  w«  propose  today 
a  program  which  should  help  to  make  clear 


the  oonotfn  of  Americans  for  all  human  be- 
ings, and  the  eagerness  of  Americans  to 
share  their  food  fortune  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  removal  of  privation  and  in- 
equity from  our  midst  and  In  our  time," 
Senator  Humphrey  explained. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Food 
for  Peace  bill  lie  on  the  desk  through 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  in  order  to 
permit  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
join  in  sponsoring  it  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors, I  introduced  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  which  I  believe  is  far  reach- 
ing in  its  scope  and  purpose  and  is  con- 
structive in  its  effect. 

I  speak  today  concerning  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  the  long-range  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  American  people ; 
the  challenge  posed  by  our  unprece- 
dented wealth  in  a  world  three-fourths 
needy  and  no  longer  willing  to  remain  so. 

This  contrast  is  most  dramatic  and 
immediate  in  the  paradox  of  leapfrog- 
Ring  food  overabundance  at  home  in  the 
United  States  and  leapfrogging  hungry 
populations  abroad. 

How  absurd  if  surpluses  of  vitally 
needed  commodities  become  minuses  in 
America's  ledger,  for  to  have  too  much 
and  not  share  is  surely  far  worse,  in  con- 
science and  in  practice,  than  to  have  too 
little  to  begin  with. 

Thus,  common  sense  and  common  de- 
cency combine  to  tell  us  to  use  our  famed 
know-how  and  our  vast  national  ener- 
gies to  devise  ways  in  which  our  good 
fortunes  can  become  the  blessing  of  all 
people,  and  not  a  symbol  of  selfishness 
to  God's  children  elsewhere. 

The  whole  ethical  sweep  of  our  tradi- 
tions and  the  imaginative  resourceful- 
ness of  our  ancestors  cry  out  the  sense- 
lessness of  any  iposture  which  makes  food 
seem  a  curse  in  the  midst  of  want. 

It  is.  then,  in  this  spirit  that  we  pro- 
pose today  a  program  which  I  have  called 
Food  for  Peace,  and  which  should  help 
to  make  clear  the  concern  of  Americans 
for  all  human  beings,  and  the  eagerness 
of  Americans  to  share  their  good  fortune 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  removal  of 
'  privation  and  inequity  from  our  midst 
and  in  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  a  group  of  co- 
sponsors  is  designed  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  help  to  build  essential  world  condi- 
tions of  peace,  by  the  more  effective  use 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promot- 
ing economic  and  social  development  in 
less  developed  coimtrles. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  termed 
the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1959.  Earlier  I  had  asked  permission 
to  have  printed  in  the  REcoRn  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill,  a  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  revision,  expansion,  and  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  480— redirecting  it 
more  along  the  lines  many  of  us  always 
intended  it  to  go  in  the  first  place. 


It  is  not  a  hastily  designed  pn^ram. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  long  study  and 
careful  research. 

I  myself  have  been  studyit^  this  par- 
ticular proposal  for  more  than  4  years. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  conduct  ex- 
tensive hearings  for  at  least  2  years  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  for  at  least  5  years  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  to  engage  in  a  discus- 
sion and  a  study  of  the  program  known 
as  Public  Law  480.  which  relates  to  the 
use  of  American  food  and  fiber  for  over- 
seas purposes.  Therefore,  I  feel  a  rather 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  the  program- 
ing as  to  their  use  in  our  international 
i*elations. 

"Food  for  Peace"  is  not  merely  a  slo- 
gan. For  the  last  4  years  I  have  been 
devoting  much  time  to  studying  this  con- 
cept of  using  our  abundance  more 
wisely  as  a  tool  of  international  policy 
and  international  friendship.  I  have 
studied  tlie  impact  overseas,  and  I  have 
studied  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram here  at  home. 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  my  own 
observations,  but  instead  have  availed 
myself  of  the  judgment  and  recommen- 
dations of  all  groups  studying  this  pro- 
gram, as  I  shall  indicate  later  in  these 
remarks. 

A  year  ago  last  December.  I  publicly 
proposed  a  broader  U.S.  Food  for  Peace 
program,  and  suggested  that  we  needed 
a  Peace  Food  Administrator  to  make  it 
effective.  Ever  since  then.  I  have  been 
working  out  detailed  improvements  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program  designed 
toward  that  end.  Late  last  fall,  after 
further  study  and  observations  abroad,  I 
announced  that  such  a  program  would 
be  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress. 

I  traveled  into  several  of  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East,  southern  Europe,  and 
north  Africa,  studying  the  use  and  the 
application  of  this  program.  I  did  the 
same  thing  within  the  past  year  in  coun- 
tries in  eastern  Europe  and  western  Eu- 
rope. I  believe  that  I,  as  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  have  attempted  to  inform 
myself  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber.  In  my  opinion,  more 
time  must  be  given  and  a  more  sincere 
effort  made  in  an  attempt  to  find  the 
proper  methods  for  more  constructive 
uses  of  food  and  fiber. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  indi- 
cated agreement  with  my  Food  for  Peace 
objective;  and  I  was,  of  course,  honored 
that  he  had  borrowed  and  used  the  same 
terminology.  Regrettably,  I  have  seen 
little  evidence  since  then  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  more  than  lipservice  to 
the  objective.  They  have  proposed  no 
program.  They  have  merely  called  an- 
other conference. 

As  beneficial  as  that  conference  may 
be.  we  need  action — and  we  have  had 
sufficient  time,  trial,  and  study  to  pro- 
vide for  that  action. 

That  is  what  I  now  propose,  through 
C(»nbining  the  best  Judgments  I  could 
obtain  from  inside  and  outside  the 
administration. 


Before  outlining  my  new  proposals,  let 
me  review  briefly  the  development  and 
history  of  what  is  commonly  known  to- 
day, for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  as 
Public  Law  480. 

Five  years  ago  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  the  original  law. 
otherwise  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  Tills  law  launched  the  United 
States  upon  a  course  of  using  American 
agricultural  surpluses  for  constructive 
and  humanitarian  purposes  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  law  authorized  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
for  welfare  purposes  in  the  United 
States;  it  authorized  their  donation  for 
famine  and  disaster  relief  and  for  wel- 
fare purposes  abroad:  and  it  authorized 
their  sale  to  foreign  countries  for  local 
currencies  and  their  barter  for  .strategic 
materials.  Finally,  it  authorized  the  use 
Of  the  local  ciurencies  accruing  from 
Public  Law  480  sales  abroad  for  a  wide 
variety  of  constructive  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  U.S.  obligations,  the 
promotion  of  collective  strength,  and, 
most  importantly,  for  loans  to  and  in 
the  countries  concerned  for  economic 
development. 

In  the  4  '2  years  which  ended  last  De- 
cember 31.  the  programing  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  the 
three  titles  of  Public  Law  480  had 
reached  more  than  $7^2  billion,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

More  than  three-fifths  of  these  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  valued  at  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cost  of 
more  than  $4'^  billions  was  sold  abroad 
for  local  currencies  to  countries  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  bought  them, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  r>eople;  6i2 
percent,  valued  at  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars,  was  donated  to  foreign  govern- 
ments abroad,  for  famine  and  other 
emergency  assistance:  19  f>ercent,  valued 
at  nearly  $1>2  billion,  was  donated  for 
foreign  and  domestic  relief,  through  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  and  intergov- 
ernmental organizations:  and  13  percent, 
valued  at  nearly  $1  billion,  was  bartered 
abroad  for  strategic  materials  needed  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  although  the  total  stun  of  money 
involved  in  the  past  4^  years — until  De- 
cember 31.  1958 — had  reached  $7,500 
million,  at  the  estimated  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  cost,  that  amoimt 
also  included  the  storage  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  it  also  included  the  cost 
Of  making  substantial  amovmts  of  those 
goods  available,  as  I  have  indicated,  for 
relief  and  famine-relief  purposes.  The 
Important  point  Is  that  $4,500  mllUon 
worth  of  those  goods  was  sold,  and  our 
country  thus  obtained  currency  which  it 
is  able  to  use  constructively  for  its  own 
purposes.  That  la  what  I  mean  when  I 
refer  to  changing  food  Into  money  or 
changing  food  into  economics. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  of  the  food  was  bartered 
abroad  for  strategic  materials,  which  do 
not  waste  or  spoil — strategic  materials 
which   were  required  for  the  strategic 
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stockpiles  In  our  country.  So.  many 
times,  we  actually  converted  Rrain  into 
platinum,  or  grain  into  diamonds,  or 
grain  into  strategic  ores  which  were  in 
short  supply  in  our  country. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  program 
which  truly  makes  sense,  a  program  to 
convert  the  abundance  of  our  farms  and 
the  abundance  and  the  productivity  of 
our  soil  into  economic  power  for  our  Na- 
tion and  into  uses  based  on  neighborly 
compassion  and  humanltarianism  on  the 
part  of  our  Nation,  and  to  convert  the 
production  of  our  farms  into  strategic 
minerals  which  are  needed  by  our  coun- 
try, or  to  convert  the  production  of  our 
farms  into  currency  for  the  use  of  our 
country. 

I  seek  to  do  even  better.  The  proposal 
we  have  before  us  is  designed  to  profit 
from  this  limited  experience,  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  program,  to  enlarge  the 
activities  which  are  permissible  under 
the  program,  and  to  put  the  program  on 
a  long-term  basis,  so  that  never  again 
shall  we  hear  people  complain  about 
such  use  of  one  of  the  bountiful  bless- 
ings of  a  divine  providence,  namely,  the 
abundance  of  food  which  we  have  en- 
joyed. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  has  come 
over  this  Nation,  that  some  persons 
should  complain  of  a  God-given  gift — 
namely,  food — which  is  so  greatly  needed 
to  alleviate  hunger  and  suffering  and 
sickness,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
hesitation  to  use  this  food  in  ways  which 
will  be  of  help  not  only  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country — a  use  which  in 
itself  is  most  commendable — and  not 
only  for  the  economic  development  of 
our  Nation  and  other  nations,  but  also  to 
feed  the  sick  and  the  hungry  and  to  help 
the  unfortunate.  If  the  purpose  of  what 
we  seek  is  thoroughly  understood.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  person  in  the  United 
States  will  support  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  the  vast  good  that  has  been  ac- 
complished under  Public  Law  480,  In 
terms  of  relieving  basic  human  want  and 
in  helping  the  less  developed  countries 
build  up  their  economies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  needs  of  their  people.  I 
repeat  that  the  American  people  have 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  great 
abundance  of  their  soil,  and  to  find  deep 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
being  used  for  such  worthy  puiposes. 

Public  Law  480  was  first  passed,  as  I 
have  said,  in  1954.  and  each  year  since 
it  has  been  renewed,  with  amendments 
which  have  widened  its  scope.  The  au- 
thority of  its  titles  I  and  II  expires  on 
October  31  of  this  year.  If  the  most 
important  and  valuable  features  of  the 
Public  Law  480  programs  are  to  continue 
beyond  this  year,  the  law  must  be  ex- 
tended at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  to  some  the  motives  and  the 
needs  behind  the  passage  of  the  original 
Public  Law  480  were  mixed,  to  say  the 
least:  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  its 
annual  repassages.  For  this,  no  apology 
whatever  is  called  for. 
-  Agrlcultiu-al  surpluses  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
mounted  to  very  large  proportions,  and 
have  exercised  a  depressing  effect  on 
domestic  farm  prices,  and  have  resulted 
in  heavy  each  outlays  for  storage — in 


fact,  about  $1  billion  a  year  for  storage. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  no 
longer  spend  the  $1  billion  a  year  for 
storage,  but  that  ^e  spend  it  to  make 
the  food  available  for  use  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  and  for  the  benefit  of  prog- 
ress, peace,  and  justice.  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  Member  of  Congress 
could  justify  before  his  constituents 
choosing  to  store  food,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $1  billion,  and  complaining  about  that, 
instead  of  using  the  food — at  the  same 
cost  in  money — to  feed  the  sick  and  the 
hungry  and  to  build  a  more  just  society. 

We  in  this  country  had,  therefore, 
and  we  still  have — a  definite,  practical, 
dollar-and-cent  interest  In  protecting 
our  own  farm  prices  and  in  reducing  the 
amounts  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities we  hold  in  storage. 

But.  as  1  am  sure  you  agree.  Mr. 
President,  this  does  not  cast  an  im- 
favorable  shadow  upon  the  generosity, 
the  human  concern,  and  the  profound 
wisdom  of  using  these  surpluses  under 
Public  Law  480  to  satisfy  human  need 
and  to  help  build  an  economic  founda- 
tion for  greater  peace  and  security  in  the 
world. 

The  important  and  the  really  signifi- 
cant point  is  that,  with  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  Congress  has  taken 
steps  toward  resolving  one  of  the 
strangest  paradoxes  in  human  history: 
namely,  the  existence  of  hunger,  want, 
and  hopelessness  in  the  world,  alongside 
a  great  volume  of  existing  and  potential 
surpluses  of  food  and  fiber  which  can 
be  used  to  help  meet  these  needs. 

If  in  the  early  years  of  Public  Law  480 
the  motive  of  self-interest  predominat- 
ed— and  I  think  we  might  agree  that  too 
often  it  did — it  was  because  there  was  so 
little  precedent  for  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  otherwise  than  as  famine 
and  disaster  relief,  for  constructive  pur- 
poses. We  did  not  have  the  experience; 
it  had  to  be  gained.  We  did  not  have 
the  techniques;  they  had  to  be  de- 
veloped. We  did  not  fully  know  the  po- 
tentialities ;  they  had  to  be  learned.  Not 
all  had  the  vision  that  was  needed. 

Few  there  are,  I  daresay,  who  in  1954 
ventured  to  think  with  us  that  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  could  grow  as  it  has 
grown  in  4V2  years,  that  distant  himger 
and  need  could  have  been  found  and  ad- 
ministered to  without  interfering  with 
normal  U.S.  exports  or  with  the  normal 
exports  of  other  countries.  Few  dared  to 
think  that  surplus  food  and  fiber,  and  the 
local  currencies  accruing  from  their  sale, 
would  in  a  few  years  become  a  major  in- 
strument for  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment abroad,  for  building  condi- 
tions conducive  to  peace,  and.  thus,  for 
undergirding  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  learned  much  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  this  instrument;  and,  as  I 
shall  F>oint  out  in  a  few  minutes,  there 
are  many  things  we  should  do  now,  so 
as  to  revise  Public  Law  480  in  order  to  be 
able  to  realize  Its  full  potential. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 


Mr.    HUMPHREY.    I    am    happy    to 

yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator's  speech.  But  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  do  so: 
he  always  has  worthwhile  things  to  say. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  making  a  very  important 
speech.  When  Members  of  the  Senate 
speak  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  on  some 
more  controversial  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy,  or  our  aid  program,  such  speeches 
attract  widespread  attention,  and  at- 
tract support  or.  sometimes,  attract  op- 
position. I  think  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  now  discussing  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  aid  program,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  mili- 
tary programs  and  economic  aid  for  the 
industrialization  of  other  nations.  But 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  a  food  pro- 
gram— something  the  United  States  can 
do  that  no  other  country  can.  and  when 
he  says  that  food  assists  the  economic 
growth  of  newly  dependent  countries  and 
developing  countries  he  is  correct.  The 
first  need  of  all  such  countries  is  food 
and  we  have  the  surplus  food. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out.  our  provision  of  surplus 
foods  for  counterpart  funds,  enables  the 
governments  of  other  countries  to  sell 
the  food  to  their  own  people,  and  thus 
obtain  a  source  of  revenue  which  can  be 
used  mtemally  for  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  their  countries. 

The  program  has  another  value.  As 
those  countries  begin  to  be  industrially 
developed,  the  first  increases  of  their 
workers'  earnings  go  into  food  and  fiber. 
A^  a  result,  the  danger  of  inflation  Is 
presented.  Additional  amounts  of  food 
from  our  country  help  reduce  inflation- 
ary pressures,  and  save  for  their  people 
their  small  Increases  in  earnings. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  abUity  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
furnish  food  to  other  nations  when  no 
Other  country  can  do  so  is  a  potent  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy.  Russia 
cannot  supply  food:  the  United  States 
can. 

Despite  all  the  practical  reasons — rea- 
sons of  policy  and  reasons  of  self-inter- 
est. I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  our  willingness  to  supply  our 
surplus  food  to  the  needy  peoples  of 
other  countries  is  the  best  expression 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  interest  and 
heart  of  the  people  and  Government  of 
our  country.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  bill  of  the  Senator, 
and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  join  him  in 
sponsormg  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  Noth- 
ing would  be  more  gratifying  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  than  to  have 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  this  measure  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  and  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  me  than  his  words  of 
helpfulness,  consideration,  and  praise. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  attended  many 
hearings  at  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  testified,  not  this  year,  but  in 
1958  and  in  1957.  I  know  that  at  least 
in  those  years  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  consistently  pressed  the  argument 
which  he  is  makmg  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  With  his  usual 
modesty,  he  has  failed  to  tell  us  that  he 
was  Ambassador  to  India,  and  saw  what 
food  can  mean  in  terms  of  mternational 
policy,  and  also  saw  what  the  lack  of  it 
can  mean  in  terms  of  international  disas- 
ter. 

The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  now.  as  wa.s  true  in  the 
days  when  he  ap];>eared  before  our  com- 
mittees to  speak  in  behall  of  the  use 
of  our  food  abundance,  is  always  help- 
ful and  always  most  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  2  years  ago 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  (Mr.  EllendkrI  as- 
signed me  to  make  a  study,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  of  operations  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  law  had  been  in 
effect  for  3  years,  and  th«?  committee 
wished  to  know  what  had  been  accom- 
plished, what  more  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  what  changes,  if  any.  were 
needed  in  the  law.  The  study  continued 
throughout  most  of  a  year,  and  included  • 
testimony  from  71  witnesses  taken  In  10 
days  of  hearings  during  June  and  July 
of  1957.  I  then  .-submitted  a  report  *o 
the  chairman  in  February  of  1958.  Many 
of  the  things  which  I  shall  s«»y  here,  and 
many  of  the  changes  in  the  law  which  I 
shall  propose  today,  are  the  direct  out- 
come of  that  careful  study. 

I  .should  like  to  say  that  In  making  our 
investigation  we  had  the  braefit  of  an 
excellent  prevlou.s  study,  entitled.  "Agri- 
cultural Surplus  Disposal  and  Foreign 
Aid."  prepared  by  the  Nationul  Planmng 
Association,  at  the  request  of  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Pix>gram.  and  printed  as  a  commit- 
tee document  in  March   1957. 

It  is  a  document  of  the  Fotelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Since  the  completion  of  my  report, 
two  other  studies  of  significance  have 
been  made.  One  is  a  surve>'  of  Public 
Law  480  operations  in  six  countries  made 
last  year  by  a  team  of  experts,  under  the 
px'idance  and  direction  of  Dr.  John  H. 
Davis,  then  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  summary  report  and  his 
memorandum,  entitled  'Policy  Consid- 
erations Pertaining  to  Public  Law  480." 
have  been  made  public  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Another  study,  to  which  I  call  atten- 
tion, was  made  last  year  by  a  team  of 
American  businessmen  appointed  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Smith.  Jr..  then  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, to  make  a  survey  of  the  accumu- 
laUon  and  administration  of  local 
currencies.  The  results  of  their  in- 
quii-y,  which  included  extensive  field  in- 
vestigaUon.  were  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  on  Augxist  5.  1958. 

I  mentlOTi  these  varioxis  studies  In  or- 
der to  suggest  that  Public  Law  480  oper- 


ations have  been  carefully  Investigated; 
that  in  each  of  the  reports  I  have  men- 
tioned recommendations  were  made  for 
changes  both  in  the  law  and  in  its  admin- 
istration. Insofar  as  these  studies  deal 
with  the  same  aspects  of  the  program, 
they  are,  with  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions, in  general  agreement  as  to  what 
changes  are  needed. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  virtu- 
ally all  who  have  investigated  or  have 
been  associated  with  Public  Law  480 
operations  is  resoundingly  positive.  The 
program  has  advanced  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
isting defects  and  inadequacies  in  the 
law  and  its  administration  can  be  cor- 
rected, vith  the  result  that  its  contribu- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy  objectives  can 
be    greatly    strengthened. 

I  wish  to  add  that  all  the  reports  to 
which  I  have  referred  have  been  studied 
by  the  cospjonsors  of  this  bill  for  the  past 
6  or  7  months.  Since  last  summer  I  and 
members  of  my  staff  have  been  working 
on  this  proposal,  and  we  have  had  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  prominent  econ- 
omists, F>ersons  who  are  experts  in  for- 
eign trade  matters,  who  have  studied 
most  meticulou.'^ly  and  carefully  the 
operations  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators, 
was  the  product  as  was  indicated  earlier 
not  only  of  month.s.  but  ot  years  of  study. 

The  National  Planning  Association,  in 
the  report  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago.  concluded  that  "our  disposal  pro- 
grams have  proved  useful,  and  should  be 
continued  with  certain  changes  and 
modiflcations."  The  association  de- 
scribed our  agricultural  surpluses,  as  "an 
asset  of  unique  value  which  can  be  used 
with  increasing  effectiveness  in  the 
achievement  of  our  general  foreign  pol- 
icies if  only  we  recognize  more  fully  the 
real  contribution  they   can  make." 

Dr.  John  H.  Davis  reported,  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  investigation  at  home 
and  abroad,  that:  "Public  Law  480  was 
approved  m  general  by  all  persons  inter- 
viewed, both  American  and  foreign.  It 
contributes  to  economic  development.  It 
is  of  political  value  to  governments.  Dif- 
ficulties or  objections  ref>orted  were  not 
associated  with  a  wish  to  end  Public  Law 
480,  but  to  improve  it." 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  truly  eminent  public 
servant  who  has  worked  for  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  on  several  occasions,  both 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  of  the  ex- 
perts who  have  given  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Davis  also  stated: 

Pour  years'  experience  In  Public  Law  480 
operations  has  demonstrated  that  U.S.  food 
and  fiber  can  be  used  as  a  positive  force  In 
international  relations.  Of  necessity.  Public 
Law  480  operations  thus  far  have  been  ex- 
perimental In  nature — 

I  repeat  the  words  "exi>erimental  in 
nature" — 

liecaiise  Utile  precedent  existed  to  serve  as 
a  guide.  As  would  be  expected  under  such 
circumstance,  the  program  that  has  evolved 
has  both  strong  points  and  weakneases. 

Thoee  responsible  for  the  operations  de- 
serre  much  credit  for  having  made  the  pro- 
gram  as  good  as  It  is.     The  strong  points 


predominate.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of 
continuing  a  large  Public  Law  480  t^w  pro- 
gram for  another  5  yean  or  more  makes 
it  Important  that  the  U.S.  Government  rem- 
edy the  weak  points  In  Public  Law  480  op- 
erations. To  do  this,  these  operations  must 
be  reconciled  and  synchronized  with  over- 
all agricultural  and  foreign  policies. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Berenson,  Mr.  William 
M.  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Ralph  L  Strauss 
concluded  in  their  report  to  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration that  Public  Law  480  is  a 
valuable  tool  in  fighting  the  cold  war 
and  in  assisting  our  friends  and  the  un- 
committed nations,  but  that  It  would  be 
even  more  valuable  if  needed  modifica- 
tions were  made. 

I  wish  to  underscore  what  these  three 
distinguished  men  have  said,  namely, 
that  Public  Law  480  could  be  even  more 
valuable  if  needed  modifications  were 
made.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  all  per- 
sons and  gi-oups  who  have  studied  the 
operation  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  changes,  modifica- 
tions and  adjustments  proposed  in  the 
bill  known  as  the  international  Food  for 
Peace  Act  are  the  modifications  and  the 
changes  which  have  been  recommended 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  opera- 
tions of  this  program  in  an  objective 
and  unbiased  manner. 

In  my  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  it  is  stated  that 
Fhiblic  Law  480  "is  a  valuable  instrument 
of  our  foreign  economic  policy,  con- 
tributing significantly  to  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  making  more  ef- 
fective use  of  an  abundant  American 
resource  as  a  force  for  freedom." 

The  report  also  analyzes  in  detail  the 
changes  needed  to  make  it  more  effective. 

A  number  of  amendments  have  been 
added  to  Public  Law  480  in  its  several 
passages  through  the  Congress,  most  of 
them  concerning  the  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies accruing  from  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  title  I.  Also, 
sevei-al  amendments  have  been  designed 
to  bring  atx)ut  remedies  for  a  few  of  the 
many  glaring  deficiencies  and  inade- 
quacies in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
However,  at  no  time  since  its  original 
passage  has  the  Congress  taken  full  ac- 
count of  the  many  proposals  for  changes 
and  extensions  growing  out  of  experi- 
ence in  operations  and  out  of  changing 
world  needs,  or  made  any  comprehensive 
effort  to  require  that  in  administering  the 
law  the  Executive  shall  carry  out  the  true 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  time  has  now  come — after  5  years 
of  Public  Law  480  operations^ — for 
strengthening  the  program  by  correcting 
its  deficiencies  and  inadequacies.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  "Food  for  Peace 
Act"  which  I  today  submit  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Senate — and  I  tinist 
for  aflirmatlve  action. 

spiarr  and  purpose  of  p«oposed  law 
The  first  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  should  seek  to  do  in  re- 
vising Public  Law  480  and  transforming 
it  into  a  Food  for  Peace  Act  is  to  make 
clear,  emphatically,  precisely,  and  be- 
yond all  question,  the  overriding  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  for  virtually  all  the  past 
shortcomings  of  Public  Law  480  opera- 
tions have  proceeded  from  differing  and 
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conflicting  conceptions  as  to  what  those 
purposes  are. 

Let  us  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Are  we  carrying  on  a  surplus  disposal 
program,  or  are  we  carrying  on  a  pro- 
gram for  using  U.S.  agricultural  sur- 
pluses positively  and  constructively  in 
the  world  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries. 
and  for  serving  the  foreigm  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  helping  to  build  essen- 
tial world  conditions  of  peace? 

Surplus  disposal.  To  use  the  term  is 
to  insult  that  half  of  the  people  of  the 
world  who  live  In  hunger,  hopelessness, 
and  despair.  America's  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  is  a  Giod-given  blessing,  a 
tremendous  asset  to  be  used  to  build  life 
and  hope,  and  happiness,  a  powerful 
potential  asset  in  the  world's  struggle 
for  peace  and  freedom.  Yet,  the  Presi- 
dent's top  policy  committee  which  co- 
ordinates Public  Law  480  operations  is 
called  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  and  there 
Is  also  an  Interagency  Staff  Committee 
on  Surplus  Disposal. 

The  use  of  the  term  itself  suggests  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
operations  under  Public  Law  480.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  negative  attitudes  of  too 
many  of  our  public  officials  who  have 
persistently  downgraded  the  worth  of 
our  great  food  resources  and  thereby 
cheapened  the  spirit  behind  our  willing- 
ness to  share  our  abundance.  Such  at- 
titudes have  weakened  our  bargaining 
power  in  negotiating  agreements,  have 
generated  irritation  and  ill  will  in  the 
very  countries  that  need  help,  and  have 
tended  to  make  the  American  farmer  an 
object  of  charity  rather  than  honor  him 
as  a  producer  of  wealth  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
apology  and  not  enough  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  our  own  officials  for  our 
agricultural  bounty;  and  this  has  con- 
tributed in  a  most  important  manner 
to  the  lack  of  public  appreciation  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  tremendoas 
contribution  American  agriculture  is 
making  and  can  make  toward  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  negative  attitude  of  surplus  dis- 
posal, existing  in  far  too  many  of  our 
Government  offices,  is  basically  respon- 
sible for  chaotic  Public  Law  480  admin- 
istration machinery  and  procedures; 
it  is  basically  responsible -for  the  long 
delays,  the  irritation,  and  the  ill  will 
which  too  often  attend,  quite  unneces- 
sarily, the  negotiation  and  carrying  out 
of  agreements;  and  it  limits^and  can- 
cels out  far  too  much  of  th*e^good  that 
could  otherwise  be  accomplished. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  ungenerous  in 
this  matter.  It  is  possible  to  understand 
the  origins  of  these  negative  attitudes 
without  approving  of  their  persistence. 
There  are  some  who  have  no  patience 
or  true  interest  in  Public  Law  480  op- 
erations because  they  disapprove  of 
Government  acquisition  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  and  others  because  they  dis- 
approve of  surpluses  per  se  and  seek  to 
cut  back  production.  I  do  not  propose 
to  challenge  their  views  on  surpluses 
today.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that 
large  surpluses  do  exist;  that  the  Gov- 


ernment has  been  acquiring  large  sur- 
plus stocks,  and  thiit  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  acquire  them  in  the  future. 

We  are  faced  with  a  fact,  not  a  theory, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  it  would  seem 
to  be  incumbent  upon  all  reasonable 
men  to  see  to  it  that  surplus  stocks  are 
used  in  the  most  effective  and  construc- 
tive ways  possible  to  further  American 
foreign  policy. 

Negative  attitudes  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  result  more  from  inattention 
and  thoughtlessness  than  from  design. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  orig- 
inal Public  Law  480  was  probably  sup- 
ported by  more  Members  of  Congress 
who  conceived  of  it  as  surplus  disposal 
than  by  Members  who  understood  fully 
its  constructive  potentialities.  But  at 
that  time  we  did  not  luiow  what  we  since 
have  learned,  namely,  that  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses  are  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  promoting  welfare,  peace,  and 
freedom  on  a  world  scale.  Year  after 
year  I  have  seen  attitudes  change  on 
the  Hill.  Year  after  year  we  have  im- 
proved and  widened  and  extended  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  with  growing  comprehen- 
sion of  its  possibilities.  Year  after  year 
we  have  tried  to  convey  our  growing 
comprehension  to  the  executive  branch, 
as  well  as  our  senso  of  fmstration  over 
its  failure  to  push  ahead  to  realize  that 
potential  and  administer  Public  Law 
480  with  boldness  and  imagination. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  but  we 
have  not  made  enough. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  revised  Public  Law  480  be  known 
as  the  Food  for  Peace  Act;  that  its 
statement  of  purposes  be  expressed  in 
terms  that  none  can  misunderstand,  and 
that  that  statement  be  amplified  in  a 
preamble   which  I  have   included. 

I  propose  a  preamble  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

PRCAMBLX 

(a)  A  new  fact  of  history  of  which  full 
account  must  now  be  taken  is  that  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  productivity  made 
poMible  by  science  and  technology,  there 
Is  no  reason  of  physical  scarcity  for  the 
continued  existence  of  hunger — anywhere  on 
this  earth.  It  is  now  possible  and  practi- 
cable for  mankind  to  take  cooperative  steps 
to  abolish  human  hunger. 

This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  clothing,  existing  In  the 
world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and 
potential  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber,  are 
no  longer  tolerable,  morally,  or  politically, 
or  economically. 

The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  diffi- 
cult political  and  economic  problems  that 
He  between  hunger  and  want  of  clothing 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  and  food  and 
fiber  surpluses  In  others,  declares  It  to  be 
th^  policy  of  the  United  States  to  move 
as  rapidly  as  possible  In  cooperation  with 
other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting  sur- 
pluses of  food  and  fiber  more  effectively  in 
the  service  of  human  need. 

(b)  A  second  new  fact  of  history  of  which 
full  account  must  be  taken  Is  that  peoples 
who  comprise  one-third  of  the  human  race 
have  in  our  generation  achieved  national  In- 
dependence (or  are  In  the  process  of  doing 
so)  and  now.  free  of  outside  control,  whether 
colonial  or  imperialist  or  Communist,  are 
In  full  revolt  against  the  poverty.  Ignorance, 
disease.  Inferior  status,  and  lack  o&  oppor- 
tunity which  have  always  been  their  lot. 
They  are  determined  to  achieve  rapidly  that 
economic  and  social  development  necessary 
to    national    dignity    and    individual    well- 


being.  To  mobilize  their  resources  with  rM- 
sonable  speed  and  develop  their  economies  to 
a  point  where  they  are  self-propelled  and 
self-sustaining  they  require  substantial  out- 
side aid  over  a  considerable  period  of  yean. 
If  that  aid  Is  adequately  forthcoming  from, 
the  free  world,  they  have  a  good  chance  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  In  freedom,  re- 
maining a  part  of  the  free  world  and  con- 
tributing to  Its  strength  and  well-being.  If 
It  is  not  forthcoming,  their  alternative  Is  to 
seek  It  In  the  Communist  world,  and  In 
the  process  to  surrender  both  personal  and 
national  freedom  and  to  weaken  the  fre« 
world. 

(c)  Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  aeplratluns  of  the  world's  peoples  who 
seek  In  freedom  greater  national  dignity  and 
Individual  well-being,  the  Congress  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
help  them  achieve  these  aspirations  through 
rapid  economic  and  social  development.  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  for  this  purpose  a 
numt)er  of  differant  kinds  of  aid  are  required, 
but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid. 
through  grant  or  through  sale  for  local  cur- 
rencies, a  portion  of  the  local  currencies 
being.  In  turn,  loaned  or  granted  as  develop- 
ment aid.  Is  a  highly  important  form  and  one 
whose  effectiveness  can  be  greatly  Increased. 
The  Congress  declares  that  the  agricultural 
abundance  of  the  United  States  la  not  an 
embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used 
In  the  service  of  mankind,  that  It  should 
be  so  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  that  If  It  la  so  used  it  can  help  build 
essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

(d)  To  achieve  these  larger  purposes,  the 
Congress  directs  that  this  act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered (1 )  so  as  to  help  other  countries 
carry  forward  their  own  national  or  regional 
plans  for  development  In  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence: (2)  so  as  to  support  the  efforts 
and  programs  of  the  United  Nations,  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  afflUated  organizations, 
and  regional  organizations  of  friendly  coun- 
tries, directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3) 
so  as  to  leave  wide  latitude  In  working  out 
details  of  national  agreements  and  projects 
to  U.S.  chiefs  of  missions  In  negotiations 
with  the  governments  concerned:  (4)  so  as 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  countries 
In  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  service  of  human  need  and 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  less 
developed  countries. 

(e)  It  Is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  expand  International  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  na- 
tions, to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency, to  promote  the  economic  stability  of 
American  agriculture,  and  the  national  wel- 
fare, to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  In  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  foreign  trade  In  agricultural  commodities 
produced  In  the  United  States  by  providing 
a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities In  excess  of  the  usual  marketings 
of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through 
private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  c\irren- 
cles  accepted  In  payment  thereof.  It  Is  fur- 
ther the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
act  to  expand  International  trade,  to  en- 
courage economic  development,  to  purchase 
strategic  materials,  to  pay  U.S.  obligations 
abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and 
to  footer  In  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

SCOPE    AND    DUSATION    OF    FOOD    FOB    PEACE    ACT 

The  original  Public  Law  480  passed  in 
1954  was  a  1-year  authorization  which, 
even  among  its  supporters  in  Congress, 
was  widely  considered  to  be  a  means  of 
dealing  with  temporary  surplus  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.   And  without  effective  challenge  to 
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tiiat  assumption,  it  has  been  reenacted 
each  year  on  an  annual  basis. 

Meanwhile,  several  things  have  been 
happening: 

First.  Our  africultural  surpluses  have 
not  been  decreasing,  but  increasing. 

Second.  We  are  comprehending  more 
fully  the  fantastic  productive  potentiali- 
ties of  American  agriculture  due  to  the 
increasing  application  of  science  and 
technology. 

Third.  The  morality  of  cutting  back 
production  arbitrarily  while  half  the 
world  suffers  from  the  misery  of  hunger 
has  come  increasingly  into  question. 
More  and  more  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  abundance  of 
our  farms  is  a  blessing  to  be  used  for 
humanity's  sake  rather  than  as  an  em- 
barrassing nuisance. 

Fourth.  The  success  of  Public  Law  480 
operations,  notwithstanding  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  administration,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded even  our  hopes  of  5  years  ago.  We 
have  learned,  by  doing,  many  of  the  ways 
in  which  food  and  fiber  can  be  used  to 
build  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  we  now 
see  ahead  even  greater  possibilities  for 
good,  provided  the  law  Is  altered  to  make 
them  possible. 

All  who  have  studied  Public  Law  480 
operations,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  those  operations, 
agree  that  the  temporary,  annual  basis 
of  program  operations  seriously  restricts 
both  the  volume  of  American  food  and 
fiber  that  can  be  used  for  constructive 
purposes  abroad  and  the  effectiveness 
with  which  it  can  be  used  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development  in 
friendly  nations.  They  all  ajgree  in  the 
emphatic  recommendation  that  the  au- 
thorization for  our  programs  be  extended 
to  cover  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 
ahead.  With  American  food  and  fiber 
supplies  available  to  them  oAly  on  a  1- 
year  basis,  countries  living  on  the  mar- 
gm  of  their  resources,  and  planning  their 
use  ahead,  do  not  know  what  they  can 
count  on.  with  the  result  that  their  sU- 
bility  is  unnecessarily  brought  into  ques- 
tion and  their  development  imi>eded. 

It  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  time, 
to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  host  of  reasons,  mostly  technical 
in  nature,  discovered  through  experience, 
why  5-year  program  authorization  is 
necessary.  They  will.  I  trust,  be  dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  hearings  and  de- 
bate. But  I  can  assure  you.  Senators, 
that  they  are  compelling. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  this  pro- 
gram finds  it  urgently  necessary.  For 
example,  the  basic  findings  of  the  John 
H.  Davis  report  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  policy  considerations  pertain- 
ing to  Public  Law  480  stated  as  follows : 

The  following  estimates  of  U.S.  surpluses 
and  of  food-fiber  need  In  low-Income  coun- 
tries provide  the  basis  for  expecting  that  a 
Public  Law  480-type  program  will  be  In  op- 
eration for  at  least  6  more  years: 

1  Prom  SIC  to  $13  billion  of  U.S.  farm 
commodities  are  almost  certain  to  exist  In 
excess  of  requlremenu  for  domestic  use  and 
foreign  dollar  sales  during  the  next  6  years, 
according  to  USDA  esUmates.  This  U  a  con- 
servative figure,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  more  far-reaching  measure:}  than  those 
now  In  operation  will  be  adopted  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  forces  Into  balance. 


2.  USDA  and  ICA  estimates  indicate  that 
troax  $10  to  SIS  billion  of  VS.  farm  com- 
modities can  be  distributed  throue^  Public 
Law  480-type  operations  during  the  next  B 
years,  without  seriously  Interfering  with 
regular  commercial  trade. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  in  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Act  a  5-year  program,  and 
an  authorization  of  $10  billion  over  the 
5  years  of  sales  for  local  currencies  un- 
der title  I.  The  present  authorization 
for  sales  imder  title  I  is  at  the  rate  of 
$l>/2  billion  a  year.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  with  more  efficient 
administration  on  a  5-year  basis  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $2  billion  a  year  is  not  in 
any  way  excessive. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  every 
year  we  spend  $1  billion  merely  for  stor- 
age. I  repeat  this,  because  I  want 
it  seared  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
citizen  of  this  country.  We  must  choose 
whether  we  want  to  cut  down  the  stor- 
age costs  or  keep  them  up.  One  way  to 
cut  them  down  is  to  utilize  the  food 
abundance  which  we  have  in  the  con- 
structive manner  which  is  being  herein 
outlined.  I  believe  that  Members  Ol 
Congress  would  have  a  difficult  time  ex- 
plaining to  their  constituents  why  we 
continue  to  pay  $1  billion  or  more  a 
year  merely  to  store  food,  when  we 
could  be  reducing  the  storage  costs  and 
using  the  same  food  for  our  purposes  of 
international  policy  and  national  se- 
curity, and  for  hiunanitarian  reasons. 

ADMIKISTRATTVE    ICACHINEXT 

It  Is  a  remarkable  and  shameful  fact 
that  no  one  is  really  in  charge  of  the 
store  that  sells  or  otherwise  distributes 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  There  is  literally 
no  one  in  high  authority  in  the  entire 
Government  who  devotes  his  full  time  to 
the  administration  of  Public  Law  480. 

By  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  is 
in  the  hands  of  nine  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment coordinated  by  two  interagency 
committees. 

Here  is  a  program  which  averages  ap- 
proximately $1^2  billion  a  year.  No  one- 
is  in  charge,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Elxecutive  order  which  outlines  its  ad- 
ministration. There  are  nine  separate 
agencies  involved  in  the  handling  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  operations.  There  are  two 
interagency  committees.  The  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  the 
State  Department,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  E>efense,  and  other  agen- 
cies are  all  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  I  can  think  of  no  busi- 
ness in  the  world  that  could  be  well 
operated  with  nine  separate  bosses  and 
two  coordinating  committees  in  charge — 
if  we  can  call  that  being  in  charge.  What 
we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  correct  an 
administrative  jungle. 

In  distributing  authority  among  these 
agencies  the  President  assigned  to  the 
several  departments  and  agencies  those 
aspects  of  Public  Law  480  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  type  of  work  they  normally 
carry  on.  The  result  is  divided  respon- 
sibility, overlapping  authority,  clashing 
points  of  view — with  many  bosses,  with 
loose  committee  coordination,  but  with 


no  one  guiding  hand  with  authority  and 
power  to  act  decisively. 

Policy  decisions  are  made  by  a  six- 
agency  committee  chaired  by  a  member 
of  the  White  House  staff.  This  body  is 
called  the  Interagency  Committee  for 
Surplus  Disposal.  Its  Chairman  is  Mr. 
Clarence  Francis.  Member  agencies  are 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  State;  International 
Cooperation  Administration;  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Operational  decisions  are  made  by  a 
nme-agency  committee  chaired  by  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  body  is  called  the  In- 
teragency Staff  Cwnmittee.  It  is  headed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agriculture  Sei-v- 
ice.  Other  member  agencies  are  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Treasury,  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  Civilian  and  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

As  head  of  the  Interagency  Staff  Com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  responsible  for  initiating  agreements 
for  sale  of  surpluses  for  foreign  curren- 
cies, for  seeing  that  these  agreements  are 
pushed  through  and  getting  the  com- 
modities delivered.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  also  directed  to  arrange 
barter  transactions  through  private 
trade  channels. 

Though  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  responsible  for  initiating  agree- 
ments, the  State  Department  has  final 
authority  in  all  matters  concerning  for- 
eign policy,  including  negotiations  for 
agreements,  and  has.  in  effect,  veto  power 
over  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultuj-e. 
The  State  Department  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  handling  the  international  edu- 
cational exchange  program,  financed  in 
part  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  charge  of  foreign  cur- 
rency loans  for  economic  development  as 
a  result  of  Public  Law  480  sales,  for  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  disaster  relief 
grants,  and  for  donations  of  food  and 
fiber  distributed  by  U.S.  voluntary  relief 
agencies  functioning  overseas. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  responsi- 
ble for  making  allocations  of  the  foreign 
currencies  acquired  through  sale  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  apportioning  the  curren- 
cies to  the  agencies  in  Washington  vihich 
carry  out  the  programs. 

The  Treasury  Department  handles 
regulations  governing  purchases,  cus- 
tody, deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of  for- 
eign cm-rencies. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense 
Mobilization  selects  the  strategic  ma- 
terials to  be  purchased  with  food  sur- 
pluses or  currencies  obtained  from  sale 
of  surpluses.  The  Genei-al  Services  Ad- 
ministration acts  as  agent  for  OCDM 
in  the  purchasing  and  handling  of 
strategic  materials  vmder  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  uses  local 
currencies  from  the  program  for  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment,  materials, 
and  facilities  such  as  housing. 

The  UJS.  Information  Agency  is  in 
Charge  of  publicizing  Public  Law  480 
activities  abroad. 
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with  functions  thus  distributed,  with 
authority  overlapping  and  conflicting, 
and  with  no  single  high  officer  having 
the  authority  to  cut  through  the  ad- 
ministrative Jungle,  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  for  the  sale  or  use  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  Is  fre- 
quently by  a  long,  complex,  and  tedious 
process. 

Despite  these  almost  incredible  diffi- 
culties, a  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
accomplished.  That  is  primarily  because 
of  the  dedication  of  some  of  the  men 
who  have  handled  this  program  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
State  Department.  I  Imow  these  men, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  them  a  sincere  trib- 
ute. I  have  in  mind  Ray  loanes,  who 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  and  other 
men  like  him. 

Without  guidance  on  larger  objectives 
and  too  often  restricted  by  a  narrow 
view  and  a  negative  attitude,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  drafts  not  only 
a  proposed  sales  agreement  but  also  a 
detailed  advisory  paper  for  the  conduct 
of  negotiations  with  the  foreign  coun- 
try. This  paper  is  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  our  ambassador.  These  ad- 
visory papers  must  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Interagency  Staff  Committee  on  Sur- 
plus Disposal  which  xisually  insists  upon 
vmanimous  agreement.  Frequently  6  or 
8  months  of  a  fiscal  year  are  consumed 
before  our  Chiefs  of  Mission  abroad  re- 
ceive the  necessary  authority  and  in- 
structions for  negotiating  an  agreement. 

Moreover,  the  instructions  which  he 
receives  are  usually  so  explicit  and  de- 
tailed as  to  leave  him  little  if  any  room 
for  maneuver  or  negotiation,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  obliged  to  consult  Wash- 
ington on  every  change  requested  by 
the  other  negotiating  country.  By  the 
time  the  agreement  is  finally  consum- 
mated there  may  remain  only  2  or  3 
months  of  financial  authority,  under 
annual  extensions  of  Public  Law  480,  in 
which  to  make  shipments  and  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Virtually  all  who  have  studied  or  been 
associated  with  Public  Law  480  opera- 
tions agree  that  there  is  urgent  need  to 
give  strong  and  authoritative  central  di- 
rection to  the  program  and  to  tighten  up 
administrative  machinery  and  proce- 
dures 80  «8  to  make  possible  more  rapid 
and  effective  progress  toward  agreed 
goals.  During  World  War  II  the  Pres- 
ident, reoognliing  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  Nation's  war  objeo- 
tlves.  created  a  War  Food  Administra- 
tion separate  and  distinct  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Today,  the 
need  Is  no  less  for  a  Peace  Food  Admin- 
Istratlon  to  make  the  most  constructive 
possible  use  of  our  agriculture  as  a  force 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

Accordingly,  In  the  bill  I  present  today 
Z  am  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Food  Administration  directly 
under  the  President,  headed  by  a  Peace 
Food  Administrator  who  shall  have  suffi- 
cient authority  to  pull  together  the  now 
widely  dispersed  operations  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  give  them  central  direction, 
and  weld  them  into  an  efficient  team 
moving  purposefully  toward  the  program 
objectives  set  by  Congress.  It  will  be 
possible  for  Congress  to  hold  one  office 
responsible,  instead  of  the  present  im- 


possible task  of  ti*acking  down  admin- 
istration through  the  existing  adminis- 
trative jungle. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  charitably 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  a  real  task,  they  should  try 
it  for  size.  It  is  the  kind  of  sleuthing 
job  which  even  the  FBI  might  wish  to 
take  another  look  at  in  terms  of  whether 
it  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  oper- 
ation. It  is  not  that  the  men  who  handle 
the  program  are  not  trying  to  do  a  good 
job,  for  they  are  trying  to  do  so.  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  men  who  are 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses  of 
the  law  as  presently  written. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  for 
some  peculiar  reason,  in  the  hlindling  of 
Public  Law  480,  we  have  become  the  vic- 
tim of  an  administrative  establishment 
which  by  its  nature  weakens  or  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  choked  to  death 
by  committees.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
operation  of  the  program  should  be 
stifled  by  a  host  of  agencies  and  bureaus 
and  interagency  committees  and  staff 
committees.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  maximize  the  operations  of  the 
program  and  try  to  make  it  as  efficient  as 
possible.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
administrative  proposals  which  are  now 
being  made. 

I  am  proposing  not  only  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Law  480  be  placed 
under  the  new  Peace  Pood  Administra- 
tor, but  also  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Operations  are  similar  and  overlap- 
ping, and  study  has  shown  that  much 
would  be  gained  by  coordinating  them. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  an  inter- 
agency Food  Peace  Policy  Committee 
be  created  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator,  and  also  a 
Peace  Pood  Advisory  Committee  made 
up  of  nongovernmental  representatives 
of  each  of  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions, food  and  fiber  exporters,  repre- 
sentatives of  voluntary  relief  agencies 
such  as  CARE  and  church  groups,  and 
representatives  of  voluntary  health 
groups. 

We  are  confronted  by  one  of  the 
gravest  challenges  and  brightest  oppor- 
tunities in  all  history,  and  the  use  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses  can  be  a  powerful 
instrument  in  helping  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  realise  the  opportunity.  It  Is 
imperative  that  administration  be  so  or- 
ganised as  to  make  most  effective  use  of 
that  Instrument. 

NIW  TtTLn 

In  the  proposed  Food  for  Peace  Act 
which  I  submit  to  you  today  there  are 
four  new  titles  in  addition  to  the  three 
now  in  Public  Law  480.  One  concerns 
administrative  machinery  which  I  have 
already  described.  I  shall  now  comment 
briefly  upon  the  other  three  which 
would  authorize  new  activities  which  it 
is  believed  woud  be  useful  In  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  act. 

LOAN   nOOKAK 

One  of  these  is  a  new  title  IV.  Public 
Law  480  at  present  authorizes  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  lo- 


cal ciUTencies.  barter  for  strategic  ma- 
terials, and  under  certain  circumstances 
for  grants.  However,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  program  would 
be  Improved  by  the  addition  of  authority 
to  make  long-term  low-interest  loans, 
with  deferred  payment  of  Interest  and 
principal,  to  cover  purchases  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Title  rv  would  provide  an  additional 
channel  of  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions, which  in  some  cases  might  supple- 
ment or  be  preferable  to  other  methods 
authorized  under  this  act. 

This  title  authorizes  10-year  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  surplus  commodities 
to  friendly  nations  with  credit  terms  of 
up  to  40  years. 

Many  countries  throughout  the  world 
are  now  engaged  in.  or  entering  upon, 
intensive  efforts  to  develop  industry, 
transportation,  electric  power,  and  other 
similar  aspects  of  their  economies. 
When  countries  enter  upon  such  periods 
of  intensive  industrial  development,  agri- 
cultural production  nearly  always  fails 
to  keep  up  with  domestic  demand.  This 
develops  because  capital  and  other  re- 
sources that  are  concentrated  on  indus- 
trial development  are  most  frequently 
withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  industrial  and  commer- 
cial development  takes  place,  rising  con- 
sumer income  creates  a  larger  demand 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

A  coiuitry  in  this  situation  needs  a 
source  of  agricultural  commodities  on 
which  they  can  depend  during  their  pe- 
riod of  economic  development.  Their 
development  plans  need  to  be  made  with 
full  assurance  that  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  will  be  available. 

Therefore,  this  section  provides  that 
the  President  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  to  deliver  annually 
certain  quantities  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
feed  grains,  or  tobacco,  or  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  as  may  become 
available,  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
10  years.  Payments  for  these  commodi- 
ties shall  be  made  in  dollars  or  In  serv- 
ices or  in  materials  which  the  United 
States  does  not  produce  domestically  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  our  needs.  Pay- 
ment may  be  made  over  a  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  40  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  delivery  of  commodities  under 
the  agreement,  and  lntei*est  of  not  more 
than  aVi  percent  per  year  shall  be  com- 
puted from  the  date  of  final  delivery. 

In  making  such  arrangements.  It  will 
be  agreed  that  these  oommodlUes  will 
not  replace  any  usual  imports  from 
friendly  nations,  but  shall  be  In  addition 
to  these  imports. 

NATioMAL  rooe  assnvn  akd  sbjbt  or 

CmONIC   MVNQSS 

A  second  new  title— title  V— would  au- 
thorise grants  of  surplus  foods,  under 
agreements  with  friendly  countries 
having  chronic  or  recurring  food  deficits 
or  widespread  malnutrition,  for  the  pur- 
pose first,  of  enabling  them  to  build  up 
and  maintain  minimum  national  food 
reserves;  and  second,  for  inaugurating 
or  expanding — with  the  assistance  of 
FAO  technicians  and  administrators — 
programs  to  relieve  chronic  hunger  and 
malnutrition  due  to  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance. 
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The  subject  of  food  reserve  stocks  in 
deficit  countries  or  areas  has  been 
studied  and  discussed  intensively  for 
many  years  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  in  many  individual 
countries,  including  our  own.  Without 
adequate  food  reserves,  countries  that 
suffer  widely  fluctuating  crops  due  to 
drought  or  flood,  that  are  remote  from 
the  world  supplies,  and  that  in  any  case 
live  on  the  margin  of  hunger  and  their 
national  financial  resources,  are  fre- 
quently at  the  mercy  both  of  the  weather 
and  food  speculators.  The  result  is 
frequently,  therefore,  that  the  people — 
quite  unnecessarily — suffer  misery  and 
death  due  to  sudden  famine,  before 
famine  relief  can  arrive,  or  want  due  to 
merciless  price  gouging. 

That  the  maintenance  of  minimum 
food  reserves  at  the  proper  places  is 
desperately  needed,  there  is  no  question. 
The  problem  is  how  to  do  it. 

Over  the  yeai-s  there  have  been  a 
number  of  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  food  reserve 
or  world  food  bank,  and  these  have 
received  the  most  serious  world  study 
and  consideration.  However,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion that  given  the  present  stage  of 
our  knowledge  and  experience,  the  tech- 
nical and  political  obstacles  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  an  inter- 
national food  reserve  were  almost  in- 
surmountable, and  that  instead  inter- 
national cooperation  to  establish  and 
maintain  national  food  reserves  in  food 
deficit  countries  was  practical  and  de- 
sirable. Accordingly,  at  the  1957  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  As.sem- 
bly  I,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment a  resolution  calling  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  food  reserves  and  for 
building  the  necessary  storage  facilities. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  I  believe 
unanimously.  It  was  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  obviously;  othei-wlse, 
as  a  delegate  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  could  not  have 
offered  It. 

The  CoNCitiaioNAi  Ricord  conUins 
Information  relating  to  the  i-esolutlon 
and  the  action  of  our  Government.  I 
i-ecall  that  a  sUtement  relating  to  It  was 
Plsced  in  the  Ricosd,  first,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  MastwI.  and  then  1  placed  In  the 
RsconD  the  exact  text  of  the  message  of 
the  U.S.  Government  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  deliver  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  NaUons  In  10S7. 

Since  then  the  administration  haa 
made  no  move  whatever  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  to  Implement  Its  own 
resoluuon  passed  by  the  United  NaUons 
General  Assembly. 

While  there  Is  no  excuse  for  complete 
inacUon.  in  all  fairness  It  must  be  said 
that  the  admlnlstraUon  did  not  have  aU 
of  the  tools  it  needed  with  which  to  do 
the  job.  The  financial  llmlUtlons  of  the 
countries  which  need  to  build  up  national 
food  reserves  are  such  that  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion has  concluded  as  a  practical  matter 
that  such  reserves  can  be  built  up  only 


through  grants  from  sxirplus  producing 
countries  rather  than  through  pur- 
chases— either  for  hard  currencies  or 
local  currencies.  Also  needed  are  grants 
of  food  surpluses  which  can  be  sold  to 
provide  the  money  necessary  to  build 
adequate  storage  facilities. 

There  are  other  difficulties.  The 
storage  and  management  of  substantial 
food  reserves  is  a  highly  technical  opera- 
tion, demanding  skills  and  experience 
which  are  in  short  supply  in  the  needy 
countries.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
danger  that,  without  a  high  degree  of 
technical  comF>etence  and  administra- 
tive diligence,  national  reserves,  once 
built  up,  might  either  be  depleted  or 
used  in  ways  deleterious  to  normal  com- 
mercial trade. 

These  are  the  reasons,  then,  for  the 
new  title  V  in  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
which  I  have  today  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

Under  this  title,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  friendly  nations  or  organiza- 
tions of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for 
the  grant  of  specified  amounts  of  CCC 
holdings  of  surplus  commodities  in  order 
to  implement  the  1957  United  Nations 
resolution,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  President  is  directed  to 
seek  and  secure  commitments  from  the 
countries  receiving  grants  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  maintain  national  food  reserves 
at  agreed  levels,  making  replacements 
in  such  reserves,  when  necessary,  either 
through  commercial  purchases  or  pur- 
chases with  local  currencies  from  the 
United  States  under  title  I,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  depletion  as  a  result  of 
famine  or  disaster  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  under  title  II 
to  build  the  reserves  back  to  the  agreed 
level.  The  President  is  also  directed  to 
seek  and  secure  commitments  that  ex- 
perts and  technicians  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
shall  be  engaged  to  consult  and  advise 
on  the  technical  problems  of  storage  and 
management  of  national  food  reserves, 
and  upon  the  general  operation  of  the 
national  food  i-^^serves,  with  a  view  to  as- 
suring that  they  shall  not  Interfere  with 
the  normal  trade  of  the  United  States  or 
that  of  other  exporters. 

A  second  part  of  the  proposed  new 
title  V  authorised  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  with  other  countries 
under  which  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses 
would  be  made  available  on  a  rrant  basis 
to  aid  those  countries  In  Inaugurating 
or  expanding— with  the  assistance  of 
food  and  agriculture  organliatlon  tech- 
nicians and  admlnlstratora— programs 
to  relieve  chi^onlc  hunger  and  maUiutrl- 
tlon.  This  authority.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
a  highly  Important  addition.  Under  the 
present  law.  grants  are  available  for  this 
purpose  to  United  States  voluntary 
agencies,  but  their  scope  of  action  Is 
necessarily  limited. 

Furthermore,  many  countries  do  not 
have  the  technicians  and  administrators 
necessary  to  inaugurate  or  expand  pro- 
grams for  seeking  out  hidden  hunger  and 
ministering  to  it.  The  new  authority  in 
title  V  would  make  it  possible  for  these 
countries  to  engage  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators to  help  them  carry  on  pro- 


grams to  relieve  chronic  hunger  &nd  mal- 
nutrition. If  we  really  want  to  use 
American  food  surpluses  to  help  relieve 
hunger  and  misery  that  otherwise  go  un- 
remedied, this  is  one  of  the  important 
ways  to  do  it. 

trSE  or  SBPATMENTS  OF  tSTOMSI  AND  PUMCtPAL 
ON  LOCAL  CUUXNCT  LOANS  TOR  KESEAHCH. 
EDUCATION,    HEALTH,    AND    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

The  last  of  the  new  titles  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  title  VI.  which  I  am  sure  will 
arouse  intense  interest  and  debate,  for 
it  faces  up  to  the  problem,  hitherto  ne- 
glected in  legislation,  of  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  local  currencies  which  are 
beginning  to  accumulate  as  a  result  of 
the  payment  of  interest  and  repayment 
of  principal  on  local  currency  loans  made 
under  title  I.  Pubhc  Law  480  has  been 
silent  on  this  point,  but  all  who  have 
studied  or  thought  deeply  about  the  pro- 
grams conducted  imder  this  law  have 
recognized  that  sooner  or  later  the  law 
would  have  to  speak.  Now  is  the  time, 
because  the  interest  and  principal  re- 
payments are  beginning  to  flow  in  and 
will  in  time  become  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Looking  ahead.  Mr.  James  H.  Smith, 
Director  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  last  year  appointed 
three  outstanding  American  business- 
men, whose  names  I  have  already  men- 
tioned today,  to  make  an  exhaustive  field 
survey  of  this  problem.  This  they  did, 
and  on  August  5,  1958,  they  made  a  re- 
port to  him  entitled  'Acciunulation  and 
Administration  of  Local  Currencies," 
which  I  shall  refer  to  hereafter  as  the 
Berenson-Bristol-Strauss  report.  The 
report  deals  with  accxmiulations  in  gen- 
eral, and  only  in  part  with  accumula- 
tions resulting  from  repajrment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  local  currency  loans. 
In  drafting  the  new  title  VI  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Act  I  have  drawn  heavily  upon 
their  report. 

As  of  December  31,  1958,  agreements 
under  title  I  had  been  signed  with  36 
countries  covering  purchases  of  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  having  a 
market  value  of  $3,323  million,  repay- 
able in  local  currencies  or  dollars.  In 
fact,  virtually  all  repayments  will  be  In 
local  cun^encles.  Of  this  amount, 
roughly  half  Is  scheduled  to  be  loaned 
back  to  the  governments  concerned,  and 
loans  totaling  1327  million  had  actually 
been  made.  In  general,  the  loans  are 
for  40  years,  with  Interest— If  paid  In 
local  currency — at  6  percent,  prlnlcpal 
i*epayments  beginning  after  S  years. 

As  Is  evident,  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  local  currency  reflowi  is 
only  Incipient,  but  It  takes  no  Imagi- 
nation to  see  that  in  time,  as  the  pro- 
tram  eontlnuet,  It  wlU  become  a  yei7 
serious  problem  indeed. 

In  seeking  a  solution,  the  first  thing 
to  understand  Is  that  this  local  currency 
iM  not  In  Itself  a  resource  or  a  commodity 
but  Is  merely  a  claim  on  the  resources 
of  the  country  of  Its  origin.  Only  a 
small  part  of  It  is  usable  to  pay  for  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder— the  larger  part-^  not 
subject  to  the  unilateral  control  of  the 
United  States  but  only  in  agreement 
with  the  country  concerned.  It  Is  use- 
ful only  in  the  coimtry  of  origin. 
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Our  purpose  being  to  help,  not  weaken, 
these  countries,  there  are  serious  dis- 
advantages to  our  accumulating  large 
holding  of  their  currencies.  Depending 
upon  how  they  are  used,  they  can  bring 
about  deflation  or  inflation.  No  country 
would  long  tolerate  our  possessifpi  of  an 
instnunent  which  could  contrtJl  Iheir 
destiny.  If  we  should  acquire  such  con- 
trol, we  would  offer  the  Communists 
a  stick  with  which  to  beat  us  over  the 
head  immercifully. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we 
must  not  acquire  large  holdings  of  th3se 
foreign  currencies,  but  that  we  must 
put  them  to  work  in  the  only  places 
where  they  can  work,  and  that  is  in 
the  countries  of  their  origin.  But  how? 
Assuming  that  continuation  of  Public 
Law  480  sales  will  continue  to  provide 
currencies  which  can  be  loaned  for  eco- 
nomic development,  the  answer  is  that 
local  currency  reflows  can  best  be  used 
as  grants  for  non-profit-making  but 
socially  useful  enterprises  such  as  re- 
search, health,  education,  and  public 
welfare. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  111- 
health.  malnutrition,  and  a  low  level  of 
education,  both  general  education  and 
vocational  education,  are  basic  Impedi- 
ments to  economic  development.  Here, 
then.  Is  an  opportunity  to  help  fill  one 
of  the  necessary  gaps  and  round  out  our 
food  for  peace  program. 

In  the  Davis  report,  the  National 
Planning  Association  study,  and  the  Ber- 
enson-Bristol-Strauss  report  a  strong 
case  is  made  for  grants  of  local  curren- 
cies for  research,  health,  education,  and 
public  welfare,  and  in  the  latter  a  very 
strong  case  is  made  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  grant  funds  by  binational 
foundations  established  through  agi-ee- 
ment  between  governments,  but  operat- 
ing in  a  semi-independent  manner. 

In  the  pr(^;x)sed  title  VI  their  recom- 
mendation is  adopted  for  reflow  of  funds. 

In  title  VI  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  cany  out  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  in  such  countries  of  non- 
profit binational  foundations  to  promote 
research,  education,  health,  and  public 
welfare.  Such  foundations  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  boards  of  trustees, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  shall  be 
nationals  of  the  host  country  appointed 
by  its  government,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  nationals  of  the  United  States 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  U.S.  members  shall 
be  the  U.S.  Ambassador.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  select  the  officers  of  the 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  shall  have 
freedom  to  use  the  funds  available  to 
them  either  directly  or  through  invest- 
ment and  use  of  the  proceeds. 

The  President  is  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  grant  to  such  foundations,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  this  title,  local  curren- 
cies which  accrue  to  the  United  States  as 
repayments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
all  local  currency  loans  which  have  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
past  under  Public  Law  480  or  which  may 
be  made  in  the  future  under  the  present 
act. 


Hsw  vsa   roB  local  cuxrenciks   Accauiifo 

FBOM  SALBS  UNOKE  TTTLX  t 

^Before  concluding,  I  think  It  may  be 
useful  to  point  out  that  in  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  it  is  proposed  to  authorize  a 
number  of  new  uses,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named  In  section  104  of  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  for  local  currencies 
accrxiing  from  sales. 

One  of  these  is  for  loans  to  promote 
medical  and  scientific  research,  educa- 
tional development,  and  health,  and 
education. 

A  second  is  for  financing  the  dubbing, 
showing,  and  distribution  of  audiovisual 
informational  and  educational  materials, 
including  Government  materials  abroad. 

A  third  is  for  financing  the  services  of 
technicians,  advisers,  and  administra- 
tors who  are  citizens  of  any  friendly 
country  and  who  may  be  needed  to  fur- 
ther economic  and  social  development 
programs  In  other  friendly  countries. 

Five  new  additions  are  designed  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  local  currencies,  in 
agreement  with  the  countries  concerned, 
to  permit,  to  buttress,  and  to  extend  so- 
cial and  economic  development  projects 
and  activities  carried  on  in  those  coun- 
tries by  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  affiliated  organiza- 
tions: specifically,  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultui-e  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  an 
International  Development  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, if  and  when  such  may  be  estab- 
lished as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank 
for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term 
loans,  including  local  currency  loans,  for 
economic  development. 

To  my  mind,  these  five  additions, 
which  will  tend  in  some  measure  to  in- 
ternationalize the  use  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  from  Food  for  Peace 
sales,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat  that  our  food 
and  fiber  surpluses  are  a  powerful  po- 
tential instrument  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  can  give  rise  to  exceed- 
ingly extensive  enterprises.  However,  if 
we  seek  to  confine  this  enterprise  into 
purely  bilateral  channels,  with  bilateral 
controls,  we  shall  not  only  limit  it.  but 
we  shall  reap  discord  instead  of  good 
will.  The  United  States  is  strong  and  it 
is  wise.  But  it  is  neither  strong  enough 
nor  wise  enough  to  bring  about  alone 
that  tremendous  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment which  is  necessary  and  pos- 
sible. For  that,  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  nations  are  required,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  we  shall  see  a  great  burgeoning 
of  projects  carried  on  by  and  through 
international  organizations.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  equip  our- 
selves to  exert  our  efforts  increasingly 
through  international  agencies. 

In  this  shrunken  world,  the  growing 
contrast  between  greatest  wealth  and  di- 
rect need  warps  our  perspective,  threat- 
ens our  survival,  and  offends  our  in- 
stincts as  brothers  of  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that  our 
people,  privileged  and  anesthetized  in  the 
Illusory  fortress  of  their  good  fortune, 
notice  the  dawn  rising  even  now  in  the 
East— a  dawn  burdened  with  the  historic 


resentments  of  2  billion  human  beings 
hungry  and  hopeless  for  countless  mil- 
leniums — a  dawn,  however,  also  fresh 
with  the  radiance  of  unbounded  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  response  to  the  cries  of  the  hungry 
abroad  does  not  conflict  in  any  way  with 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  hungry 
and  iU  clad  in  this  country  are  cared  for. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  we  have  chil- 
dren here,  too,  who  go  to  bed  hungry  at 
night,  that  there  are  needy  old  people, 
and  people  with  earning  power  inade- 
quate to  their  needs.  Today  more  than 
6  million  Americans  are  dependent  on 
public  funds  for  the  food  they  eat. 

Certainly,  these  demands  must  be  met. 
One  first  big  step  would  be  to  use  the  laws 
which  are  already  on  the  books.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  author- 
ity, and  he  has  the  funds — section  32 
funds,  which  year  after  year  he  hoards, 
and  turns  back  to  the  Treasury — to  help 
these  people.  If  he  wished  to  accept  hi.s 
full  responsibility,  the  people  unem- 
ployed In  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
in  Michigan  and  Mississippi,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  Maine,  and  California,  could 
have  food  to  eat. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that  yes- 
terday it  was  my  privilege  to  join  with 
the  fine  and  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  StminctonI  in  presenting  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Congress  our  food- 
certlficate  plan  and  food-stamp  plan  to 
take  care  of  the  needy  in  our  own  coun- 
try. How  the  Congress  or  this  admin- 
istration could  refu.se  to  endorse  such  a 
program  would  be  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

I  repeat  that  as  we  plan  for  the  Mse 
of  our  abundance  of  food  in  our  inter- 
national relations,  let  us  think  also  of 
how  we  can  use  our  food  abundance  to 
take  care  of  those  at  home  who  are  in 
need.  Indeed,  charity  begins  at  home: 
and  now  we  have  provided  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  the  proper  use 
of  food  and  fiber  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering both  at  home  and  abroad:  and 
we  here  in  the  Congress  should  respond 
to  the  calls  for  help,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  by  enacting  a  realistic  food- 
stamp  plan  bill  that  will,  at  a  very  small 
cost,  improve  the  diets  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  undernourished,  and  will  do 
this  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade  in  a  way  that  will  bolster  our  econ- 
omy. This  will  indeed  be  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  for  which  we  can  see  an 
immediate  return. 

But  strongly  as  I  support  wiser  use 
of  our  food  abundance  to  feed  our  own 
hungry.  I  am  equally  concerned  about 
feeding  hungry  people  everywhere. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  think  the  American  people  are 
eager,  Mr.  President,  to  redeem  our 
heritage  and  to  restore  our  image. 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  cast  our  bread 
upon  the  waters,  because  we  know  that 
is  what  we  would  want  to  have' others 
do  for  us,  were  we  where  they  are  now. 
I  think  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Ood.^ln  the 
ultimate  of  His  wisdom,  has  made  present 
Imperatives  of  ancient  ethics. 

Lately  there  have  been  times.  Mr. 
Piesident,  when  it  has  not  been  easy  to 


remember  the  authentic  America — an 
America  grateful  for  her  bounty,  eager 
to  provide  shelter  to  the  needy,  eager  in 
her  generosity — an  America  whose 
pocketbook  is  open,  even  if  Communists 
do  not  threaten;  an  America  whose 
schools  are  open,  even  if  all  her  children 
are  not  of  the  same  shade;  an  America 
whose  heart  is  open  to  all  men,  in  the 
humility  of  her  unique  opportunity  to 
serve.    That  is  the  America  that  I  love. 

It  is  this  America  that  asks  patience 
and  understanding  from  her  older 
brothers  across  the  sea.  that  finds  wis- 
dom in  her  heritage  of  diversity,  and  that 
asks  of  others  help  in  finding  ways  to  be 
of  help  to  others. 

And  it  is  this  America — too  modest  to 
sense  yet  the  jwwer  of  her  unleashed 
conscience  and  energies — that  must  now 
be  roused  to  the  opportunity  of  the  ages; 
the  opportunity  of  a  humanity  working 
together  against  privation  and  Inequity, 
and  warmed  In  its  labors  by  the  love  of 
the  Lord  for  all  his  creatures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  that  spirit  and 
In  that  philosophy  that  this  proposed 
legislation  is  introduced.  To  my  mind, 
.so  far  as  my  work  in  these  legislative 
halls  is  concerned,  this  measure  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  rewarding 
of  all  my  endeavors.  I  believe  I  speak 
for  the  other  Senators  who  have  joined 
me  in  six)nsoring  the  measure  when  I 
say  that  this  proposed  legislation  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  constructive  good,  both 
in  terms  of  policy  and  in  terms  of  ideals, 
that  all  of  us  embrace. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  ARTICLES 
FOR  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  147.  House  bill  5508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
bill  win  be  read  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbcislattvi  Clerk.  A  biQ  (HJl. 
5508)  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  exhi- 
bitions, or  expositions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  provides  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  free  entry,  under 
bond,  of  imported  articles  for  exhibition 
or  use  at  fairs  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  passage  of  the 
pending  measure  would  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  special  acts  each  year 
to  deal  with  individual  fair*. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  it  passed 
the  House  unanimously.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bUl. 
+       The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (8.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeshi]3s  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
title  VI  of  Senate  bill  1555.  I  wish  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  offered  that 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  strike  from  the  pend- 
ing bill  six  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  realize  that  there  are  certain  nonger- 
mane amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  the  first  title  of  the  bill.  It 
would  be  my  purpose  to  offer  an  addi- 
tional amendment  to  strike  those  non- 
germane  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  from  the  first  title  of  the  bill  in 
the  event  my  amendment  striking  title 
VI  from  the  bill  should  be  adopted. 

For  2  years  I  have  served  upon  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee,  which  has 
been  presided  over  so  ably  and  coura- 
geously by  a  truly  great  American.  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan.  This  commit- 
tee has  investigated  some  20  unions 
which  act  as  collective  bargaining  agents 
for  several  million  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  industries  affectmg  interstate 
commerce. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee has  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  true  because  the  testimony  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  some  or  all  of 
the  fcdlowing  have  occurred  upon  fre- 
quent occasions  in  some  of  the  unions 
investigated : 

First.  Union  moneys  in  enormous 
amounts  have  been  converted  to  their 
own  use  or  that  of  their  cronies  by  union 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  safeguard 
them. 

Second.  Union  officers  committing 
such  raids  upon  union  treasuries  have 
destroyed  union  records  to  conceal  their 
financial  misdeeds  from  union  members. 
Income  tax  authorities,  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  investigating  c(»nmittees. 

Third.  Union  members  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  real  voice  in  the  election 
of  union  officers  or  the  management  of 
union  affairs  by  dictatorial  activities  of 
union  officers,  undemocratic  regulations, 
wanton  abuse  of  the  trustee  process,  and 
even,  on  occasion,  sheer  terrorism. 

Fourth.  Persons  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  armed  robbery,  bur- 
glary, extortion,  and  other  infamous 
crimes  have  been  placed  in  positions  of 
authority  over  honest  and  law-abiding 
union  members  shortly  after  their  re- 
lease from  prison  and  before  they  had 
brought  "forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance." 

Fifth.  Union  charters  have  been 
granted  to  known  racketeers  and  their 
associates,  who  have  used  them  as  de- 
vices to  prey  upon  the  public  and  help- 
less workers  compelled  to  earn  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 


Sixth.  Union  officers  and  agents  of 
employers  have  entered  into  conspiracies 
resulting  in  sweetheart  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  which  constituted 
betrayal  of  the  union  members  by  offi- 
cers, who  were  supposed  to  represent 
them. 

The  great  majority  of  union  officers 
do  not  countenance  or  tolerate  malprac- 
tices of  these  types  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  have  the  power  to  act.  Neverthe- 
less, the  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  shows  that  such 
malpractices  are  widespread  in  some  seg- 
ments of  the  union  movement,  and  that 
they  will  undoubtedly  continue  unless 
they  are  outlawed  by  Congress.  After 
all,  John  Stuart  Mill  was  right  when  he 
said:  "Laws  and  institutions  reqxiire  to 
be  adapted,  not  to  good  men.  but  to  bad." 

For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  crymg 
need  at  this  hour  for  congressional  ac- 
tion outlawing  the  malpractices  I  have 
enumerated. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  Congress  is  to  do 
this,  it  must  enact  a  statute  regulating 
to  a  limited  extent  the  internal  affairs 
of  unions. 

Titles  I  to  V.  both  inclusive,  of  S.  1555, 
which  is  popularly  known  els  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill,  are  well  designed  to  out- 
law the  malpractices  under  scrutiny.  If 
it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  the  bill 
would  make  union  officers  legally  ac- 
countable for  safeguarding  union  money, 
impose  criminal  penalties  up>on  union 
officers  for  willful  misuse  of  union 
moneys  or  the  willful  destruction  of 
union  records,  bar  convicted  felons  from 
holding  union  offices  until  they  have 
brought  '"forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance," prohibit  union  officers  from 
arbitrarily  using  the  trustee  process,  and 
from  conniving  with  management  to  the 
detriment  of  union  members,  and  secure 
to  dues-paying  union  members  both  the 
right  and  the  power  to  select  the  officers 
and  control  the  affairs  of  their  unions. 

In  laying  stress  upon  the  crying  need 
for  legislation  outlawing  the  malprac- 
tices enumerated  by  me.  and  in  pointing 
out  that  the  first  five  titles  of  S.  1555  are 
well  adapted  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
I  do  not  overlook  these  two  things:  First, 
that  industry,  labor,  and  the  general 
public  are  demanding  various  changes 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  was 
adopted  in  1947  to  regulate  external  re- 
lations between  industry  and  labor;  and, 
second,  that  title  VI  of  S.  1555  contains 
what  I  have  designated  as  certain 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  not  germane  to  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  its  first 
five  titles.  Indeed,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced by  my  own  study  of  the  subject 
and  also  by  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  Congress  to  change 
or  clarify  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  organizational  picketing  and  sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

While  this  is  true.  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  outlaw  malpractices  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  unions  and  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  one  operation 
or  in  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  On 
the  contrary.  Congress  should  do  these 
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Jobs  one  at  «  time.    Tills  Is  so  for  these 
reasons: 

First.  Malpractices  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  unions  and  probl^ns  arising  out 
of  the  external  relations  of  industry  and 
labor  are  quite  dissimilar  in  nature,  and 
require  quite  different  legislative  treat- 
ment. To  combine  the  consideration  of 
such  diverse  matters  is  not  conducive  to 
sound  legislation  because  it  tends  to  con- 
fuse issues  and  distract  legislators. 

Second.  The  passage  of  needed  legis- 
lation to  outlaw  malpractices  in  the  ii^ 
temal  affairs  of  unions  ought  not  to  be 
put  in  Jeopardy  by  saddling  such  legisla- 
tion with  unrelated  controversies  be- 
tween industry  and  labor  respecting 
nongermane  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Third.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  intricate  law 
which  should  not  be  subjected  to  indis- 
criminate amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor  until  the  proposed  changes  in  it 
have  been  adequately  studied  by  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  non- 
germane  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  embodied  in  title  VI  of  S.  1555 
be  stricken  out,  and  that  the  bill  be  thus 
restricted  to  its  primary  objective;  that 
is.  the  outlawing  of  the  malpractices  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  unions  so  clearly 
revealed  by  the  investigations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rackets  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet;  never- 
theless, it  is  safe 'to  make  this  predic- 
tion: If  the  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  stricken  out, 
S.  1555  will  pass  the  Senate  by  a  virtu- 
ally imanimous  vote  with  a  minimiun  of 
debate  and  delay,  leaving  the  Senate  free 
to  consider  at  a  subsequent  time  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  orderly  legisla- 
tive procedure  all  proposed  changes  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  after  those  changes 
have  been  adequately  studied  by  the  ap- 
.  proprlate  Senate  committee. 

It  is  likewise  safe  to  make  this  predic 
Uon:  If  the  nongermane  amendment  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  aae  not  stricken 
out.  their  pretence  In  S.  1555  wlU  con- 
stitute an  invitation  to  every  Senator  to 
offer  upon  the  Senate  floor  a«  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  whatever  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Aet  he  deems  desirable.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Senate  will  be  bogged 
down  for  days  on  end  in  debate  upon  all 
the  controversial  features  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  is  likely  to  result 
either  in  the  defeat  of  S.  1555  or  the  man- 
gling of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Intricate 
legislation  cannot  be  properly  framed 
amid  heated  debate  upon  a  legislative 
floor. 

We  cannot  Justify  exposing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  flrst  Ave  titles  of  S.  1555  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  these  alternative 
perils.  The  perils  are  wholly  imneces- 
sary  because  they  can  be  entirely  avoided 
in  the  flrst  Instance  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  striking  out  title  VI.  Such 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Senate  at 
as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 

After  this  action  is  takm,  the  Senate 
should  reject  all  subsequent  attempts  to 
write  into  8.  1555  any  nongermane 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 


send  the  restricted  bill  without  delay  to 
the  House,  whose  concurrence  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  would  make  it  rea- 
sonably certain  that  union  treasuries 
will  not  be  pillaged  with  impiuiity  by 
their  custodians,  that  imrepentant  con- 
victed felons  and  racketeers  will  not  be 
given  dominion  over  honest  and  law- 
abiding  union  members,  that  dictatorial 
union  oflBcers  will  not  be  allowed  to  rob 
union  members  of  their  basic  rights  by 
abuse  of  the  trustee  process,  that  cor- 
rupt union  oCBcers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  connive  with  management  to  betray 
the  union  members  they  represent,  and 
that  union  members  will  [>ossess  the 
power  as  well  as  the  right  to  exercise  an 
effective  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  of- 
flcers  and  the  control  of  the  affairs  of 
their  unions. 

Surely  the  investigations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rackets  Committee  make  it  manifest 
that  this  is  a  "consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished." 

A  study  of  Federal  law  will  show  that 
industry  has  some  substantial  safe- 
guards against  any  possible  abuses  of 
the  imions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  as  it  now  exists,  and 
that  the  unions  have  some  substantial 
protection  against  abuses  on  the  part  of 
mdustry  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as 
it  now  exists:  but  a  study  of  Federal 
law  and  the  investigations  of  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  rank  and  flle  of  union  members 
have  no  protection  of  any  kind  against 
dictatorial  and  corrupt  officers  of  imlons 
or  against  the  connivance  of  manage- 
ment with  a  corrupt  labor  leader  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  rights. 

The  question  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate fundamentally  is  this:  Shall  the 
Congress  ^rant  protection  without  delay 
to  the  persons  in  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  who  now  have  no  protection, 
or  shall  the  Congress  Jeopardize  the 
right  of  these  persons  to  protection  at 
the  hands  of  our  Oovemment  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  controversy  concerning  the 
many  controversial  features  of  the  Taft- 
2|artley  Act— »  course  of  action  which 
will  probably  result  not  only  in  the 
denial  of  any  rights  to  those  who  now 
have  no  protection  but  also  in  the 
mangling  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  itself. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  calamity 
is  to  adopt  my  amendment  and  to  con- 
fine the  pending  bill  to  the  regulation  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  unions  so  far  as 
such  regulation  is  required  to  protect 
the  rights  of  their  members,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  give  the  appropri- 
ate committee  an  opportunity  to  bring 
forth  a  bill  providing  any  desirable 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  imder 
such  circumstances  that  the*  proposed 
amendments  can  be  considered  in  an 
adequate  maimer,  and  thus  free  those 
who  are  now  without  protection  of  the 
danger  that  they  will  receive  none  at 
the  hands  of  Congress. 


sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

8. 144.  An  act  to  modify  ReorgantzAtlon 
Plan  No.  n  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  a  of  1»&3;  and 

8.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  aalarles  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  developntent.  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  4 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
April  17.  1959.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  R.sn.vY,  April  l(i,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland.  Jr..  B.D.. 
Th.M..  pastor.  Fountain  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church.  Washington,  DC,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

In  the  flrst  book  of  the  Bible  4:  9  we 

read:    and   the   Lord   taid    unto  Cain. 

•Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?"  and  he  said. 

"I  know  not:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Father-God.  Creator  of  man,  help  each 
Congress  man  and  woman  in  this  great 
body  to  realize  he  is  his  brother's  keeper. 

As  legislation  is  premeditated  In  the 
minds  of  these  servants  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  imprint,  indelibly, 
inerasably.  inexpungibly.  upon  each  per- 
son as  he  works  in  this  enclosure  and  the 
conflnes  of  his  office  the  fact  that  he  is 
his  brother's  keeper. 

We  feel,  dear  Heavenly  Father,  that  if 
this  is  kept  before  our  thinking  we  will  see 
helpful,  constructive  legislation  enacted. 

Great  Physician,  if  it  is  in  Thy  wiU, 
lay  Thy  hand  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

This  request  I  make  conscientiously 
and  sincerely  in  the  name  of  my  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


JCNROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
'he  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
t  on  today,  April  16,  1959.  he  pre- 


MESSAQE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  making  » 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latxjr  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8. 1455.  An  act  to  authorise  the  rental  <rf 
eotton  acreage  allotnMnts. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 


House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8. 1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 


UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA    T. 
THURMAN  A.  WHITESIDE  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Ann.  15.  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakk*. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sis:  Prom  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  I  have  received  a 
subpena  duces  tecum,  directed  to  me  as 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
appear  before  said  court  as  a  witness  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  t.  Thurman  A. 
Whiteside,  et  al.  (No.  856-68).  and  to  bring 
with  me  certain  and  sun<lry  papers  therein 
described  In  the  files  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicates  that  the  Clerk 
may  not.  either  voluntarily  or  in  obedience 
to  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  produce  such 
papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
being  flrst  obtained.  It  is  further  indicated 
that  be  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain 
of  the  documents  and  papers  requested 
without  consent. 

The  subpena  In  question  Is  herewith,  and 
the  matter  is  presented  for  such  action  as 
the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Raij>h  R.  Robebts, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  subpena. 


The  Clerk  will  read 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  iKAnt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  aithhold  that  so  that  I  may  offer  a 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  aerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.aei 

Andersen.  Holland  Rhodes.  Arts. 

Minn.  Huddlsston  Rooney 

BarlDf  Keams  Rostenkowskl 

Baumhart  Keogh  Roush 

BUtnlk  Kowalskl  SanUngelo 

Bonner  Meader  Scott 

Buckley  Merrow  Simpson.  Pa. 

Carnahan  Miller.  Smith.  Kans. 

Cramer  George  P.  Stubblefleld 

Daddarlo  Mitchell  Teacue.  Tex. 

Davis.  Tenn.  Moeller  Teller 

5f°*  Monagan  Tollefson 

niggs  Moorhead  Van  Pelt 

Downing  Moulder  Wels 

Glalmo  Multer  Whltener 

Gray  Norblad  Whltten 

Grlffln  Norreli  Williams 

Harris  PUcher  Wilson 

Hechler  Polk  Wlnstead 

Hoffman,  m.  PoweH  Wolf 

Hjiifleld  Quigley 

68 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


memorandum. 


UNITED     STATES    OP    AMERICA     v. 
THURMAN  A.  WHITESIDE  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

u.s.  dlstsict  coubt  fob  th«  district  of 
Columbia — United  States  of  America  v. 
Thurman  A.  WHrrxsiDE,  et  al..  Defend- 
ants.— No.  856-68 

To  Ralph  Roberts.  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  app>ear  In 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  3d  and  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  fourth  floor,  courtroom  8,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  20th  day  of  April  1959. 
at  9:45  o'clock  a.m.,  to  testify  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Thurman  A.  Whiteside  and 
bring  with  you  aU  records  as  per  the  attached 
list. 

A  Summary  of  contents  of  Harris  com- 
mittee files. 

B.  Fitzgerald  memorandums  re  Foster 
trust: 

Fitzgerald  memo  re  Foster  trust  negotia- 
tions with  Whiteside.  March  9.  1956.  and 
telephone  conversation  with  Whiteside 
March  12.  1956. 

Fitzgerald  memo  re  Foster  trust,  March 
28.  1956. 

Fitzgerald  memo  of  Foster  trust  settle- 
ment. 

C.  Harris  committee  correspondence: 
Anderson-Harris  letter.  February  7.  1958. 
Katzen  tine -Moulder  letter,  July  34,  1967. 
Kefauver-Moulder.  June  28, 1957. 
Kefauver-Moulder.  June  28,  1967. 
Kefauver-Harris  letter,  February  26,  1958. 
Kefauver-HarrU  letter.  March  10,  1958. 
Mack-Moulder  letter,  February  8,  1958. 
Magnuson- Harris  letter,  March  6,  1958. 
Schoeppel -Harris  letter,  March  5,  1958. 
Scott-Harris  letter,  February  9,  1958. 
Smathers-Harrls  letter,  March  6.  1968. 
Stelnmeyer-Harrls     letter,     February     37. 

1958,  with  enclosure  of  papers  relating  to 
real  estats  transaction  of  Steinmeyer  and 
Mack. 

D.  Mack  baxUc  statsiasnta: 

Mack  deposit!  In  Munsty  Truit  Co. 

Mack:  Bank  deposlu  In  First  National 
Bank.  Fort  Laudtrdals.  July  1,  1966-Psbru* 
ary  10. 1068. 

Mack:  Bank  rtoords  of  chtoki  ovsr  $200 
drawn  on  Pint  National  Bank,  Fort  Laudsr- 
dale,  June  30.  1956-Octobsr  31.  1957. 

B.  Katsentlns  notes,  memorandums,  con- 
vsrsatlons: 

Katsentlns  notss  on  Katsentlns'i  affidavit 
of  February  17, 1957. 

Katsentlne  sununary  of  channel  10  chro- 
nology. March  8, 1956. 

Katzen  tine 'a  (7)  notes  on  chronology  of 
channel  10.  undated. 

Analysis  of  channel  10  decision  (presum- 
ably by  Katsentlne) . 

Memorandum  re  McCoaker-Prosser-Mer- 
rltt-Katzentlne  conference  re  desirability  of 
seeking  TV  station,  March  23, 1961. 

Katzentlne  memo  on  Foster  trust  negoti- 
ation, March  30, 1956. 

Katzen  tine -Joe  Adams  telephone  conver- 
sation. April  6.  1956. 

Katzentlne-Berke  conversation.  June  11. 
1954. 

Katzentlne-Charlie  Johns  telephone  con- 
versation, AprU  6,  1956. 


Katzentine-Prosser-Scott 
December  1,  1955. 

Katzentlne  memo  of  Storer-Prosser-Kat- 
zentlne  telephone  conversation,  December  1. 
1952. 

Katzentlne  memo  on  Whiteside  telephone 
conversation,  April  23,  1956. 

F.  Katzentlne  correspondence: 

Katzentine-Chllds  letter.  May  25,  1956. 

Katzentlne-Kefauver  letter,  June  6,   1955. 

Katzentlne-Kefauver  letter,  December  27, 
1956. 

Katzentlne-Kefauver  letter,  January  21. 
1957. 

Katzentlne-Kefauver   letter.   February    1, 

1957. 

Katzentlne-Kefauver  letter.  June  4,  1957. 

Katzentlne-Moulder  letter,  July  24,  1957, 
photostat. 

Katzentine-Moulder  letter,  July  24,  1957. 
carbon. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter,  April  1,  1956. 

Katzentine-Porter  letter.  November  22. 
1955. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter.  November  32. 
1956. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter.  December  23, 
1955. 

Katzentine-Porter  letter,  January  5,  1956. 

Katzentine-Porter  letter.  February  24, 
1956. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter.  January  31,  1967. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter,  February  15. 
1957. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter,  February  2(?), 
1957. 

Katzentlne-Porter  letter,  March  7.  1957, 
with  picture  of  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Moore. 

HoUand-Katzentine  letter,  June  2,  1955. 

MlUer-Katzentlne  telegram.  October  6, 
1956. 

Rlce-Katzentlne  letter,  November  4,  1955. 

0.  OUara- McLaughlin  Interviews  at  the 
FCC: 

O'Hara-McLaughlln  memo  of  Interview 
with  Craven,  March  13,  1958. 

O'Hara-McLaughUn  memo  of  interrlew 
with  Doerfer,  March  13,  1958. 

O'Hara-McLaugblln  memo  of  Interview 
with  Hyde.  March  13,  1968. 

O'Hara-McIiaughlln  memo  of  interview 
with  Lee,  March  13,  1968. 

H.  Sh&cklette-Eastland  interviews  In 
Miami: 

Shackletts-Eastland  interview  with  Car- 
ter, January  8.  1968. 

Shackletts-Eastland  Interview  with  Ander- 
son. January  16, 1968. 

Shaoklstts  msmo  of  Baksr  and  Hardy  In- 
tsrvlsw,  January  17,  IMS. 

8hacklett«'Eaatlan«-0'Hara  Inttrvliw 
with  Mack,  January  87.  1B88. 

Bhscklstts-Eastland  msmo  of  Intsrvisw 
with  Puqua,  January  18,  1058. 

Shaoklstts  m*mo  of  Intsrvisw  with  Knight. 
Dscsmbsr  91,  1057. 

Shaoklstts  Intsrvisw  of  Palmsr,  Dsosmbsr 
11.  1987. 

Shackletts-Bsstland  memo  ot  intsrvisw 
with  Scott,  January  16.  1068. 

Shacklette-Eastland  memo  of  Sheldon  In- 
terview. January  14,  1968. 

Gloria  C.  Harklns  statement  to  Shacklette, 
December  18,  1957. 

Robert  R.  White  statement  to  Shacklette, 
December  19,   1967. 

1.  Whiteside-Barber-Mack  telephone  rec- 
ords: 

Summary  of  telephone  calls,  Whiteside  to 
Mack. 

Summary  of  telephone  calls.  Mack  to 
Whiteside. 

Summary  of  telephone  calls.  Barber  to 
Whiteside. 

Summary,  Mack-Barber  telephone  calls  to 
persons  other  than  Whiteside. 

Memorandum  of  transmittal  of  Informa- 
tion re  telephone  calls. 

J.  Miscellaneous   correspondence: 
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Barber-Whiteslde  letter.  January  18,  1956. 

Carter-POC,  July  18.  1951. 

Carter-McDonald  letter.  January  10.  1956. 

Holland-KatEentlne  letter,  June  2,  195&. 

laberg-Pearson  letter,  January  25.  1957. 

Kefauver-Harrls  letter  3,  February  26.  1958. 

Kefauver-Harrls  letter.  March  10.  1958. 

Kefauver-Katzentlne  letter.  December  30, 
1956. 

Kefauver-Moulder  letter,  June  28, 1957. 

Mlller-Katzentine  telegram.  October  5, 
1955. 

Rlce-Katzentlne  letter,  November  4.  1955. 

Rlce-Katzentlne  letter.  November  4.  1955. 

Rlce-Sulllvan  letter,  October  6,  1955. 

Rice-Sullivan  letter,  October  13.  1955. 

Scott-Brown  letter.  February  14,  1957. 

Smathers-Harria  letter.  March  5.  1958. 

Smathers-Wilson  letter  typed  on  February 
15.  1954.  dictated  on  Februarjf  12,  1954. 

Sulllvan-Kefauver  letter.  Juy  26.  1955. 

K,  Miscellaneous  memorandums  and 
statements: 

American  Aviation  Dally,  February  6, 
1957— clipping  re  Eastern  Intervention  In 
channel  10  case. 

Memorandum  re  Alterman  Transport  Lines 
loan  to  Mack  (probably  by  Shacklette). 

Fitzgerald  (FCC)  statement  of  reasoru  for 
delay  in  preparation  of  draft  decision  in 
channel  10  ease. 

Harklns  memo  of  Sheldon-Katsentine  tele- 
phone conversation.  March  19.  1950. 

Harklns,  Gloria  O.,  statement  to  Shack- 
lette,  December  18,  1957. 

Mack  campaigns,  contributors. 

Rice  memorandum  re  Baker.  May  34.  1966. 

Summary  of  travel  of  Whiteside  during 
1967. 

Memorandum  (probably  by  Shacklette)  re 
Foster  trust.' March  8.  1956. 

White,  Robert  D.,  statement  to  Shacklette, 
dated  June  a.  1966. 

L.  Berger-Wachtell-Oelman  memoran- 
dums: 

Berger-Oelman  memo  on  review  of  Na- 
tional Airlines  files.  January  17,  1958. 

Berger-Wachtell  Interview  with  Mack  on 
Janxiary  14,  1958.  dated  January  15,  1958. 

Berger-Wachtell  memo  re  interview  with 
Mack  on  January  17,  1958,  dated  January  20, 
,  '1968. 

Berger  memo  re  review  of  materials  on  file 
at  FCC,  dated  February  6.  1968. 

Wachtell  memo  re  FCC-Miami  channel  10 
case,  dated  February  6.  1958  (Wachtell-East- 
land  interview  with  Harry  Plotkln). 

Wachtell  memo  re  FCC -Miami  channel  10 
case,  dated  February  7,  1958  (Wachtell-East- 
land  Interview  with  Paul  Porter) . 

Memo  note  re  Roy  Cohn;  undated,  origi- 
nator of  memo  unknown. 

This  Bubpena  is  Issued  upon  application  of 
the  defendant. 

Habst  M.  Htti^, 

Clerk. 
By  Lawkincx  Phoctox, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Ann.  1959. 

AsTHint  HnxAND. 
Attorney  for  Defendant  Thurman  A. 
Whiteside. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  248) 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Thurman  A.  Whiteside  et  al.  (criminal 
case  No.  856-58).  pending  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  BubpMna  duces  teciun  was  issued  by  the 
said  cotirt  and  addressed  to  Ralph  R.  Rob- 
erts, Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
said  court  at  9:46  antemeridian  on  the  20th 
day  of  April  1969,  and  to  bring  with  him 
certain  and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Therefore,  be  it 


Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  docvmientary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  poases- 
slon  of  the  House  of  Representatives  can. 
by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  con- 
trol or  possession  but  by  Its  permission;  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  ofBcer  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  orders  of  such  court 
or  Judge,  that  docximentary  evidence  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  win  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileg(!s  and  rights  of  this  House; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorlaed  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  before-mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  doc- 
uments on  file  in  his  office  or  under  his 
control  or  In  possession  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  when  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  papers  and  documents  called 
for  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  Its  officers  or 
agents,  have  full  permission  to  attend  with 
all  proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then 
alwajrs  at  any  place  under  the  orders  and 
control  of  this  House  and  take  copies  of 
any  documents  or  papers  and  the  Clerk  Is 
authorized  to  supply  certified  copies  of  such 
documents  and  papers  in  possession  or  con- 
trol of  said  Clerk  that  the  court  has  found 
to  be  material  and  relevant,  except  minutes 
and  transcripts  of  executive  sessions,  and 
any  evidence  of  witnesses  in  respect  thereto 
which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer 
thereof  shall  desire,  so  as.  however,  the  pos- 
session of  said  documents  and  papers  by  the 
said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the 
same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place 
of  file  or  custody  uilder  said  Clerk;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpena  afore- 
mentioned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  245  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluticm,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5674)  to  authoriz<i  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  6-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 


amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allen  1,  and,  pending  that. 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  indicates,  it  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  5674,  familiarly 
known  as  the  military  public-works 
authorization  bill. 

This  is  an  open  rule  and  provides  for 

2  hours  of  general  debate. 

In  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  gave 
a  very  detailed  and  excellent  report  of 
what  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
had  done  in  examining  the  requests  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  author- 
ization. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  what  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorgia.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  H.R.  5674.  that 
this  is  a  well-considered  bill  and  one 
which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

When  the  first  requests  came  in  from 
the  field  offices  of  the  military  depart- 
ments outlining  the  needs  of  the  various 
facilities,  both  in  this  country  and  out- 
side this  coimtry,  they  totaled  over 
$4  billion.  In  turn,  they  were  reduced 
by  the  miUtary  departments  in  the  Pen- 
tagon to  $2,130,604,000.  A  review  of  the 
QfAce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Properties  and  Installations 
reduced  this  figure  to  $1,368,554,000, 
which  was  further  reduced  to  $1,299,- 
297,000  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

After  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices finished  with  its  examination  of  this 
request  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
committee  further  reduced,  and  it  now 
comes  to  us  $109,247,000  under  the 
budget.  The  total  authorization  for  new 
construction  called  for  In  titles  I.  n, 
and  m  of  this  biU  amounts  to  $1,190,- 
050.000. 

Added  to  this  flfoire  should  be  the 
amount  of  $57,128,000  recommended  in 
Utle  V  of  this  bill  by  the  committee  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  each  of  the 
Reserve  components  and  that  for  defi- 
ciency authorizations  of  $560,000.  This 
brings  the  total  authorization  called  for 
in  the  bill  to  $1,251,907,000. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  excellent  Job  it  has  done. 
In  reporting  out  H.R.  5674,  the  committee 
issued  a  unanimous  report  favoring  its 
adoption. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  ma- 
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jority     leader,     the     gentleman     from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
s^achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  one  of  us  are  very  Korry  at  the 
resignation  of  John  Foster  Dulles  as 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles 
is  a  remarkable  man,  one  whom  I  admire 
very  much.  He  and  I  have  been  sort  of 
kindred  spirits  in  connection  with  the 
fundamental  problems  that  confront  the 
world  of  today.  Not  that  I  um  associat- 
ing myself  with  him  from  the  angle  of 
trying  to  enhance  myself,  but  it  happens 
that  he  and  I.  on  fundamental  policies 
concerning  our  country,  looked  pretty 
much  eye  to  eye. 

I  admired  him  not  only  for  his  rreat 
capacity,  but  for  his  determination  and 
his  strong  willpower,  and  for  the  great 
moral  cotunge  he  has  always  displayed. 
Whether  one  agreed  with  hlra  or  not  on 
every  one  of  his  policlefi.  everyone 
knows  that  he  is  a  dedicated  American 
and  that  the  policies  that  he  devised  or 
helped  to  devise  he  felt  were  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  He  will  go  down 
in  history.  In  my  opinion,  bu  one  of  the 
outstanding  Secretaries  of  States  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Diu-lng  this  trying  period  In  the 
world's  history  he  has  served  as  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  not  only  to  our  coun- 
try but  to  the  luktions  of  the  world  who 
want  to  be  free  under  their  o^vn  law. 
He  was  always  a  constant  hope  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  captive  citizens 
or  residents  of  satellite  nations  who  are 
subject  to  Communist  viclousness  and 
dictatorship  but  who  are  hoping  for  the 
early  return  of  their  liberties  and  of  the 
Independence  of  their  country. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  President  Eisen- 
hower will  continue  to  look  to  him  for 
advice  and  will  continue  to  consult  with 
him.  We  all  hope  that  God  will  shower 
his  blessings  upon  him  and  Improve  his 
health  so  that  he  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  give  to  President  Eisenhower  and 
to  our  country,  in  the  trying  days  ahead 
the  benefit  of  his  great  capacity,  his 
strength  of  character,  and  cff  his  moral 
courage. 

John  Foster  Dulles  knows  the  Com- 
munist mind.  He  knows  the  origin  of  the 
thinking  of  the  Communists,  And.  im- 
less  one  knows  the  origin  of  the  thinking 
of  the  Communists  he  Is  goiiig  to  be  de- 
ceived by  what  they  say  and  what  they 
do.  John  Foster  Dulles  knows  that  Com- 
munist thinking — and  I  am  talking  about 
the  Communists  in  fact,  those  In  the 
Kremlin  and  other  Communists  In  fact — 
originates  in  one  word. 

That  word  is  "hate"— the  Idea  that 
might  is  right,  the  grave  Is  the  end.  the 
state  Is  all-powerful,  the  Individual  is 
only  a  cog  in  the  wheel  of  state  to  be 
used  as  those  in  control,  the  dictator  and 
the  clique  around  him,  want  to  use  him. 
Unless  one  imderstanids  the  origin  of 
the  thinking  of  the  Communist  mind  he 
^ill  be  deceived  by  what  they  say  and 


what  they  do.  John  Foster  Dulles  knows 
the  origin  of  the  Communist  thinking, 
the  hate  that  dominates  their  minds. 
They  are  the  prisoners  of  an  ideology 
that  emanates  from  hate,  hatred  of 
everything  that  Is  contrary  to  what  they 
want  and  what  they  beUeve  in,  their 
false  ideology. 

I  think  the  finest  evidence  of  John 
Foster  Dulles'  greatness  is  the  fact  that 
the  Kremlin  fears  him.  because  any  man 
the  Kremlin  fears  must  possess  qualities 
that  are  of  the  highest  nature  from  the 
angle  of  those  who  want  freedom  under 
their  own  law. 

I  hope  the  successor  of  John  Poster 
^Dulles,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  will  follow  the 
policy  of  firmness  that  John  Poster 
Dulles  so  well  exemplified,  many  times 
under  trying  conditions  when  he  was 
misunderstood.  I  hope  that  in  the  For- 
eign Ministers  meeting  we  will  insist,  as 
the  President  has  said  and  as  John 
Poster  Dulles  has  so  well  said,  on  evi- 
dence of  progress  being  made  before  we 
enter  into  the  summit  meeting,  for  John 
Foster  Dulles,  as  I  know  him  and  read 
him.  would  never  stand  for  a  summit 
meeting  at  any  price.  To  me,  that  would 
be  a  dangerous  role  for  the  free  world 
to  follow.  I  hope  our  country  will  ad- 
here to  that  policy,  and  I  hope  his  suc- 
cessor, whoever  may  be  appointed,  will 
have  the  firmness  and  the  moral  cour- 
age that  John  Foster  Dulles  possesses. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  HALLECK.  May  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  on  the  very  splendid 
statement  he  has  made.  We  all  realize 
the  sentiment  that  prompts  it.  We  all 
realize  the  admiration  and  the  respect 
that  is  involved  in  what  he  has  just  said. 
It  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
when  matters  involving  the  security  of 
our  country,  our  foreign  policy,  are  be- 
fore us,  there  Is  no  center  aisle  to  divide 
us. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  yesterday  on  the  floor  I  had  a  few 
words  to  say  of  respect,  admiration,  and 
gratitude  for  John  Foster  Dulles,  so  I 
shall  not  say  anything  further  at  this 
time.  However,  I  did  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  admirable  state- 
ment he  has  Just  made. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  what 
my  friend  has  said.  What  I  have  said 
represents  not  only  my  own  views.  I 
try  to  be  objective-minded.  I  have 
watched  John  Foster  Dulles  through  the 
years,  and  my  admiration  for  him  has 
increased  and  Increased.  My  feeling 
has  progressed  from  one  that  was  not  so 
favorable  to  him  to  one  of  intense  ad- 
miration as  I  have  watched  the  man,  as 
I  have  analsrzed  his  mind  and  seen  his 
grim  determination  and  great  courage, 
all  for  the  national  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. So  I  express  not  only  my  own  views 
but  I  am  confident  I  express  those  not 
of  Democrats  or  Republicans  in  this 
House  but  of  all  of  us  as  Americans. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (KM.  5674)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5674,  with 
Mr.  SmTH  of  Mississippi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  xmanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  \^ith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  at  I  may  require. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl, 
H.R.  6874,  is  known  as  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1960. 

This  is  strictly  an  authorlzaUon  bill. 

The  grand  total  of  all  authorities 
granted  in  the  bill  is  $1,251,907,000, 

Now,  this  total  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  elements  and  is  broken  down  as 
follows:  Army,  $199,045,000;  Navy,  $182.- 
283,000;  Air  Force.  $808,722,000;  Reserve 
components,  $57,128,000;  deficiency  au- 
thorization, $4,729,000. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  grand 
total  of  all  these  authorities  is  $1,251,- 
907,000. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  deficiency  authorizations,  to- 
taling $4.7  million,  represents  increases 
In  cost  for  previously  authorized  proj- 
ects. Either  the  original  estimate  of  cost 
was  too  low  or  it  is  attributable  to  a 
rise  in  cost. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection,  I  am 
pleased  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  2  years  ago,  the  deficiency  au- 
thorization was  $183  million.  And  last 
year  It  was  $43  million.  This  Indicates 
that  the  construction  programs  being 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  better  planned  and  better  thought 
out  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

BXSCISSXONS 

Also  In  the  past,  there  was  a  great 
gap  between  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. This  the  committee  felt  was 
tmwlse.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  an 
automatic  repealer  provision  which  we 
placed  in  the  bill  several  years  ago  and 
which  has  appeared  in  it  each  year  since 
is  bringing  these  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations into  reasonable  balance  to- 
day. 

Here  Is  how  they  line  up:  Unfunded 
authorization  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1957  was  almost  $2.2  billion.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1958.  the  figure  was  $1.9 
billion.  The  estimated  amoimt  of  im- 
funded  authorization  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year — 1959 — is  about  $1  billion. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  the  amount  of  un- 
funded authorization  which  will  be 
available  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960 
uill  be  only  about  $444  million. 
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APPIOnUATIONS  TO   Bl   KEQUBSTTD 

For  this  construction,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  requesting  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  $1,479  million 
for  the  Regular  Forces  and  $61  million 
for  the  Reserve  construction.  This  fig- 
ure, of  course,  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  bill  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  some  previous  authority  is  also  be- 
ing funded  this  year. 

Now.  this  eonstruction  bill  and  the 
justification  for  it  Is,  of  course,  a  re- 
flection of  the  size  of  our  Ai-med  Forces. 
This  year,  it  is  based  on  870,000  men  in 
the  Army,  864  ships  in  the  Navy,  and 
102  wings  authorized  for  June  30,  1960, 
for  the  Air  Force. 

Each  of  the  services  has  its  physical 
plant  requirement  which,  together  with 
the  men  and  the  weapons,  makes  up  the 
total  of  our  defense.  The  physical  plant 
Is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the 
defense  structure  and  it  must  be  im- 
proved, added  to,  and  kept  modem  all 
of  the  time. 

Now,  a  bill  of  this  kind  has  its  origin 
in  the  requests  made  by  the  field  estab- 
lishments of  the  three  services.  It  is 
then  submitted  through  channels  to  the 
particular  military  department  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  That  depart- 
ment reviews  it  and  It  is  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  militai-y 
department  for  his  approval.  The  pro- 
gram then  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  specifically  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Properties  and 
Installations,  a  position  now  very  com- 
petently held  by  Mr.  Floyd  S.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant's  job  is  to  review  and  co- 
ordinate all  of  the  military  construction 
programs,  making  certain,  for  example, 
that  facilities  of  one  service  that  are  not 
now  l)elng  used  to  full  capacity  be  used 
by  another  service.  This  o£Bce  takes 
the  overall  view  of  the  total  construction 
program. 

Following  this  process  this  year  from 
a  dollar  standpoint,  the  picture  is  this: 
The  field  o£Dces  of  the.  three  depart- 
ments made  requests  for  construction 
totaling  over  $4  billion.  This  was  cut 
by  the  militai*y  departments  themselves 
to  about  $2,131  million.  Mr.  Bryant's 
office  cut  this  figure  to  $1,368  million 
and  the  review  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  resulted  in  a  bill  of  only 
$1,299,297,000. 

The  committee,  after  its  close  and 
detailed  scrutiny  of  the  bill  by  line  item, 
cut  $109  million  from  the  program  so 
that  the  bill  which  you  have  before  you 
now  represents  a  total  of  $1,190,050,000. 

All  of  the  figures  that  I  have  just 
given  refer  to  the  program  for  the  Regu- 
lar establishment.  The  Reserve  portion 
of  the  bill,  which  totals  about  $57  mil- 
lion, remained  pretty  stable  throughout 
the  reviews  and  I,  therefore,  have  not 
Injected  it  into  this  overall  picture. 

The  bill  contains  almost  2,000  in- 
dividual line  items.  These  line  items  are 
carried  in  what  are  called  backup  books 
and  I  have  brought  one  of  these  books — 
only  one  of  them — today  in  order  that 
you  can  have  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  detailed  study  which  goes  into  one 
of  these  bills.  This  particular  book  has 
347  pages  and  it  is  only  1  of  10  books. 

I  know  you  realize  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  into  any  great 


detail  with  respect  to  a  program  of  this 
size  within  the  limitations  of  time  al- 
lotted for  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Indeed,  it  would  take  as  long  for  me  to 
explain  it  in  tliat  fashion  as  it  took 
the  committee  to  study  it  during  its 
healings. 

Therefore,  I  will  deal  with  some  of 
the  highlights  of  the  program  in  order 
to  make  the  general  picture  clear. 

Of  the  total  amount  requested,  over 
$400  million,  or  31  percent,  is  in  direct 
support  of  our  ballistic  missile  programs 
of  the  three  services.  Approximately 
$266  million,  or  20  percent,  is  for  ex- 
panding air  defense  systems;  $223  mil- 
lion, or  17  percent,  is  to  support  research 
and  development  and  missile  defense; 
and  $110  million,  or  10  percent,  is  to 
improve  the  capabilities  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

This  does  not  total  100  percent  but 
gives  the  major  portions  of  the  total 
bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  describe  the  high- 
lights of  the  programs  for  each  of  the 
three  military  departments.  Prior  to 
doing  that,  however.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  imf>ort:int  fact  which  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  question  of  construction 
costs,  and  that  is.  that  96  percent  of 
all  the  construction  contracts  let  by  the 
military  departments  during  fiscal  year 
1958  were  on  a  bid  basis. 

The  competition  is  strong  and  the 
prospective  contractors  make  the  closest 
possible  estimates  in  order  to  get  the 
jobs.  There  is  no  greater  assurance, 
to  my  mind,  of  getting  a  dollar's  worth 
of  construction  .for  a  dollar  spent  thpn 
this  bid  process. 

ARMT 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  Army  program. 
Almost  30  percent,  or  $67  million,  is  for 
facilities  in  support  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  activities  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus  program.  Over  21  percent,  or  al- 
most $50  million.  Is  for  the  construction 
of  Nike-Hercules,  Hawk,  and  Missile 
Master  facilities  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  The  other  percentages 
are  all  relatively  small  and  I  will  describe 
only  a  few  of  them. 

Six  percent,  or  $14  million,  is  for 
maintenance  and  storage  facilities  at 
major  existing  installations  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  Almost  5 
percent  is  for  essential  utilities  at  our 
major  installations  withm  the  United 
States.  These  utilities  include  emer- 
gency powerplants,  heating  systenxs, 
sewage  disposal,  storm  drainage,  roads, 
and  other  such  items. 

Only  4  percent  of  the  Army  program 
is  devoted  to  service  clubs,  chapels, 
schools,  and  other  similar  facilities. 

NAVY 

The  Navy  program  has  no  individual 
large  percentage  breakdowns.  The  larg- 
est, as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  18  percent,  or 
$35  million,  to  siupport  aircraft  carriers 
of  the  carrier  striking  force.  Fifteen 
percent,  or  almost  $30  million,  is  for 
barracks  and  bachelor  officers  quarters 
and  their  allied  tacilities.  Fourteen  per- 
cent, or  almost  $28  million.  Is  devoted 
to  missile  programs  and  particularly, 
those  related  to  the  Pacific  Missile 
Range,  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 


All  of  the  other  percentages  are  rela- 
tively small.  Typical  of  them  Is  $11 
million  or  6  percent  for  construction  in 
connection  with  the  eastward  extension 
of  the  distant  early  warning  line. 

An  rotci 

By  far  the  large  portion  of  the  Air 
Force  program  is  represented  by  con- 
struction in  support  of  ballistic  missiles. 
This  comprises  43  percent,  or  $374  mil- 
lion, of  the  Air  Force  total. 

Almost  9  percent— or  $77  million — is 
for  construction  of  facilities  within  the 
United  States  to  support  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

Pour  percent — or  $34  million — relates 
to  construction  for  fighter  interceptor 
squadrons  at  bases  in  and  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  next  largest  percentage  is  only 
3.8  percent — or  $44*2  million — for  work 
in  support  of  the  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system. 

All  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  pro- 
gram are  in  the  1  to  3  percent  category. 

Let  me  say  that  in  reviewing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Air  Force,  we  are  try- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  that  in 
the  course  of  time,  mani>owered  aircraft 
will  gradually  fade  away  like  the  battle- 
Ship  faded  away  for  the  aircraft  carrier. 
It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  many 
of  these  installations  can  be  used  in  the 
missile  era  without  requiring  any  con- 
struction of  a  support  or  logistic  nature. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  all  of 
these  breakdowns  which  I  have  given  are 
dealt  with  in  very  much  greater  detail  in 
the  report.  I  feel  that  almost  any  ques- 
tion which  might  arise  in  your  mind  can 
find  its  answer  in  the  report  which  has 
numerous  headings  and  clearly  under- 
standable divisions. 

Last  year  when  I  was  presenting  this 
bill,  I  stated  that  I  was  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  the  land  acquisition  con- 
templated by  the  bill  was  the  smallest  in 
many  years.  This  year,  I  can  state  that 
the  program  is  even  smaller  than  last 
year,  totaling  only  3,062  acres  in  fee  and 
1.302  acres  in  easements  for  a  total  cost 
of  $2,086,000.  In  this  connection,  and 
knowing  of  the  strong  interest  that  we 
all  have  in  the  land  holdings  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  page  30  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  this  subject  in  some 
detail. 

From  this  portion  of  the  report,  it  is 
clear  that  every  effort  Is  being  made  to 
keep  land  acquisitions  at  a  minimum 
while  disposing  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  defense  real  estate,  consistent,  of 
course,  with  our  continuing  needs. 

Also,  relating  to  this  matter  of  real 
estate  are  some  interesting  facts  set  out 
on  page  32  of  the  report  which  illustrates 
how  existing  installations  belonging  to 
one  military  department  are  being  made 
available  to  another  military  depart- 
ment. You  will  see  several  typical  re- 
cent examples  of  how  well  this  exchange 
of  properties  is  working  out. 

MCW   UASm 

I  am  happy  to  advise  again  this  year 
that  there  are  no  truly  new  bases  In  the 
program.    There  are,  of  course,  some 
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new  radar  stations  and  similar  facilities 
but  no  major  bases  of  any  kind  have  been 
added  to  the  inventory  by  this  biU. 
rAMiLT  Housnta 

The  family  housing  program  is  pro- 
gressing in  quite  satisfactory  fashion. 
Where  there  were  over  50,000  Cai>ehart 
units  last  year,  there  are  only  20,676 
units  this  year.  And  as  for  appropriated 
fund  housing,  where  there  were  935  last 
year,  there  are  only  473  this  year. 

COMMITTKE    CHANGES 

I  mentioned  previously  the  Kreat  num- 
ber of  line  items  in  this  bill — almost  2,000 
of  them.  The  bill  which  you  have  before 
you,  of  course,  is  a  clean  bill  with  only  a 
few  last  minute  amendments,  almost  all 
of  which  are  merely  to  correct  typo- 
graphical errors. 

The  bill  on  which  the  committee  held 
its  hearings,  however,  was  amended  in 
over  70  instances  and  as  I  have  said, 
virtually  all  of  these  amendments  were 
by  way  of  reductions  m  the  program — 
over  $109  million  of  them. 

KCSnVK   COMPOKEMTS 

Title  V  of  the  bill  will  provide  specific 
line  item  project  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1960  for  each  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents In  the  following  amounts:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $8,300,000; 
Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,093,000;  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  $15,536,000;  Army  Reserve, 
$20,748,000;  Army  National  Guard,  $8.- 
451.000;  for  a  total  authorization  of  $57,- 
128,000. 

In  addition,  this  title  provides  for  the 
correction  of  deficiencies  In  cost  esti- 
mates for  several  items  authorized  by  the 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1958 — 
title  VI  of  last  years  military  construc- 
tion bill — amounting  to  $560,000,  and  for 
a  rescission  of  $2,022,000  of  previous  au- 
thorization of  projects  no  lon^ier  required 
by  the  respective  Reserve  components 
because  of  reprograming. 

The  Department  of  Defense  had  re- 
quested a  total  of  $56,995,000  of  authori- 
zation for  new  projects  durinij  fiscal  year 
1960.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
carefully  screened  these  requests  in  con- 
nection with  its  review  of  the  total  re- 
quirements of  the  Reserve  forces  facili- 
ties program  and  concluded  that  the 
requests  were  well  Justified  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  entire  program  satisfactory. 

Accordingly  the  committ«*e  approved 
the  entire  program  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  added  two 
minor  additions  amounting  to  $135,000. 

The  proposed  authorization  provided 
for  the  Reserve  compKsnents  for  fiscal 
year  1960,  therefore,  is  $57,128,000. 

CONCLUSION 

Now,  that  Is  the  military  construction 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1960.  While  I  have 
dealt  only  with  the  highlights  of  the  bill, 
I  hope  that  my  remarks  coupled  with 
the  very  detailed  report,  will  give  you  a 
picture  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  your 
support  of  this  important  legislation. 

This  bill  merely  represents  one  of  the 
three  essential  elements  of  our  Defense 
Establishment— construction— the  other 
two.  of  course,  being  the  men  and  the 
equipment. 

This  bill  does  nothing  more  than  pro- 
vide  the   essential   construction   items 


needed  to  provide  a  base  from  which  our 
forces  can  fight  both  In  this  country  and 
overseas. 

I  have  noted  the  fact  that  a  grftat 
many  details  relating  to  the  program  are 
contained  in  the  report  which  is  avail- 
able to  every  Member.  The  hearings 
have  been  prmted  and  are  also  available. 
And,  of  course,  they  have  even  greater 
detail  since  this  year  the  committee  made 
a  special  effort  to  hold  most  of  its  hear- 
ings in  open  session.  Almost  all  of  the 
committee's  deliberations  are  contained 
in  the  hearing.  Only  the  highly  classi- 
fied details  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
items  were  heard  in  closed  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  not  used  the 
time  allotted  me,  20  minutes,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  any  Member  for  any 
question  that  he  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  anticipate  my  question  because  I 
have  asked  it  every  year  for  the  last  9 
or  10  years.  Is  there  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  Trimian  Airbase  at  Qrand- 
vlew.  Mo.? 

Mr.  VINSON.  A  few  years  ago,  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  inqxiiry  by  the 
gentleman  and  his  calling  it  the  Trimian 
Air  Force  Base,  we  changed  the  name, 
not  to  mislead  him,  of  course,  because 
that  could  not  be  done,  nor  would  we  do 
that,  but  we  felt  that  we  should  honor 
two  outstanding  officers  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  it  is  now  named 
after  them.  This  place  that  i\sed  to  be 
referred  to  in  a  most  inqiilsit'vc  manner 
by  oiu-  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  no  longer  is  known  as  Grand- 
view,  but  it  Is  Richards-Gebaur  Air 
Force  Base,  Mo.  Yes;  there  is  some 
money  in  this  bill  for  It.  The  total 
amount  is  $866,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  gentle- 
man trom  Iowa  will  always  remember 
it  as  the  Truman  Airbase. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  And,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  scru- 
tiny with  which  he  has  always  followed 
this;  scrutiny  not  only  with  reference  to 
this  bill  but  all  other  bills  that  come  in 
the  House.  I  know  of  no  Member  that 
is  more  diligent  in  studying  legislation 
closely  than  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks  and  his  kindness  to  me 
at  all  times. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  mean  every  word  of 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  other  question. 
Has  the  Continental  Air  Command  been 
moved  to  the  Tnmian  Airbase  at  Grand- 
view,  Mo.? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No;  It  has  not.  This 
is  an  Air  Defense  Command  base.  The 
Continental  Air  Command  stays  at 
Mitchell  Field,  N.Y. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  think  it  would 
ever  be  moved  there. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 


Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  about  the  Item  of  $10  million 
for  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  which  was  contained  in  his 
original  bill.  I  note  this  item  was  elimi- 
nated in  the  revised  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  inform 
the  gentleman  and  the  committee. 
When  that  matter  was  before  the  com- 
mittee it  had  not  been  specifically  lo- 
cated, and  we  were  not  warranted  in 
spending  money  for  bases  where  we  do 
not  know  where  they  would  be  located. 
So,  we  hesitated  and  we  did  not  make 
any  appropriation.  Now  I  understand 
it  has  been  located.  We  did  not  mclude 
it  in  the  bill.  No  doubt  it  might  be  con- 
sidered for  insertion  after  a  hearing  Is 
had  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  On  March  20  It 
was  announced  that  the  new  headquar- 
ters would  be  located  in  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tam,  near  Colorado  Springs. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  was  long  after  we 
had  concluded  our  hearings  and  reported 
the  biU.  

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  waiting  until  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered m  the  Senate. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  suggest  that  would  be 
the  proper  way  to  consider  the  matter. 
We  were  not  able  to  consider  it  becaxise 
it  had  not  been  located. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman  Is 
not  opposed  to  the  item,  then? 

Mr.  VINSON.     No. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  And  the  only  rea- 
son it  was  passed  over  was  because  the 
site  had  not  been  announced  at  the  time 
the  hearings  were  held, 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  Is  right.  After 
the  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIPFITHS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  frcun  Georgia  if  there  is 
money  m  this  bill  to  change  the  Nike 
bases  to  receive  another  type  of  missile. 

Mr.  VINSON.  On  that  general  sub- 
ject I  would  like  to  say  this:  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  as  aviation  fades  away 
over  a  period  of  time — and  man-powered 
aircraft  is  bound  in  the  course  of  time 
to  fade  away.  Just  like  the  battleship 
faded  away  before  the  airplane  carrier — 
missiles  will  come  into  being.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  practically  all  of  these 
bases  that  are  now  used  for  man-oper- 
ated aircraft  can  be  appropriately  used 
without  additional  expenditure  to  set 
them  up  specifically  for  missile  bases. 
Did  I  answer  the  gentlewoman's  ques- 
tion?   

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Is  there  money  in 
the  bill  to  change  the  Nike  bases  to  re- 
ceive another  type  of  missile? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  can  recall  nothing 
of  that  kind. 

Mrs.  GRIPFTTHS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 
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liz.  VANQL  In  connection  with  mili- 
tary eonatruetloo,  to  what  extent  are  we 
vising  counterpart  funds?  Are  we  uainc 
them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course,  all  I  know 
about  that  Is  what  I  read  in  the  papers 
when  Members  go  abroad.  We  do  not 
use  counterpart  funds.  We  use  what  is 
called  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
fimds. 

And  that  is  in  the  bill  with  reference 
to  certain  construction  abroad. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  studying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  deal  with  military 
housing  construction  abroad 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  Commodity 
Credit  Coi-poration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  see  there  are  limita- 
tions on  room  size  and  space  size  with 
respect  to  such  expenditures  that  are 
made  out  of  appropriated  fimds. 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  are  appropriated 
fund  houses  in  this  bilL  We  prescribe 
how  much  money  is  involved  and  the 
tjrpes  of  the  housing.  There  are  also 
certain  restrictions  with  reference  to 
Capehart  houses,  and  these  appear  in  the 
basic  Capehart  law. 

Mr.  VANIK  Would  that  limitoUon 
preclude  the  use  of  coiuiterpart  funds  for 
construction?  Would  it  permit  such 
construction  outside  of  those  limitations 
set  forth  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No;  they  would  not.  I 
do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  confuse 
his  thinking  between  counterpart  funds 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds. 

Mr.  VANI^  I  understand  the  distinc- 
ti<m. 

ISr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  480  funds  are  being  used 
for  defense  purposes  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  VINSON.     Oh.  yes. 

1ST.  GROSS.  Which  means  inversely 
that  this  is  another  subsidy  which  should 
not  be  charged  in  full  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  abroad  through  what  is  known  as 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  In  the 
Capehart  housing  field  did  the  commit- 
tee in  any  instance  deviate  from  the  re- 
quest or  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  did  the  com- 
mittee go  along? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Very  lltUe  change. 
However,  since  the  committee  reported 
the  bin,  there  have  been  three  bases,  but 
they  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  dol- 
lars at  all.  They  involve  housing  at 
bases  that  have  been  cleared  by  the 
Budget,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  include 
these  Capehart  houses.  When  the  bill 
was  >«Titten  up,  they  were  not  included. 
These  places  are  200  units  at  Quantico, 
114  units  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base,  and 
600  units  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in 
California. 


Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  does  not  inereaaa 
the  amount  of  money  at  alL  Everyone 
understands  that  every  married  oflBcer 
in  the  service  is  entitled  to  a  quarters 
allowance.  It  averages  about  $90  a 
month  for  all  ranks.  When  they  occupy 
a  Capehart  unit,  or^rdirect-approprl- 
ated  house,  or  any  other  Government 
facility,  the  quarters  allowance  is  with- 
held. In  the  last  3  years  we  have  been 
involved  in  about  152.000  units.  When 
these  houses  are  all  paid  for  we  will  re- 
cover in  the  neighborhood  of  |180  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON,    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  should  Uke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  xin- 
derstand.  I  know  what  "classified"  is. 
and  I  can  understand  why  that  ^ould 
be  in  the  bill.  But  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  various  locations,  locations 
not  specified,  as  compared  with  classi- 
fied locations? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  think  the  question  is 
warranted  since  these  terms  could  very 
well  cause  confusion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  have 
classified  set  out  and  I  can  understand 
that,  but  what  would  be  the  difference 
between  a  various  location  and  a  clas- 
sified location? 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  frequently  is  no 
difference  at  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  could  not 
understand.  We  have  three  different 
entries  here,  and  I  could  not  see  why 
you  could  not  call  them  all  classified.  I 
was  merely  asking  why  you  did  not 
put  them  all  under  one  group  of  classi- 
fied rather  than  have  them  put  under 
separate  groups.  That  is  what  I  could 
not  understand. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Generally  spealcing, 
"various  locations,"  when  so  referred  to 
in  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  bill,  for 
example,  relate  to  aircraft  control  and 
warning  sites  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
these  and  many  of  them  involve  only 
minor  items  of  construction.  "Classi- 
fied" installations,  of  course,  speak  for 
themselves.  "Locations  not  specified" 
appears  three  times  in  the  bill  and  re- 
lates to  the  authority  that  Congress  is 
granting  this  year,  and  has  granted  in 
the  past,  for  what  I  will  call  "emer- 
gency" construction.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  known  at  this  time  how  or  where 
the  authority  would  be  used.  Therefore, 
the  locations  are  "not  specified." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  given  a  fine  detailed  de- 
scription of  what  is  in  H.R.  5674  and  the 
construction  items  that  are  contained  in 
it. 

First,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  Indicated,  the  bill  which  Is  before 
us  is  to  provide  construction  and  other 
related  authority  for  the  military  de- 
partments within  and  outside  the  United 
States  including  authority  for  the  con- 


struction of  facilities  for  Reserve  com- 
ponents. The  total  sum  of  the  author- 
isation oonUined  in  the  bUl  is  |lJ2ftl.. 
957,000.  The  Armj  would  be  authorized 
almost  $200  million,  the  Navy  some  $183 
million  and  the  Air  Force  $1811  million. 
with  a  total  of  $57  million  for  the  various 
units  of  the  Reserve  forces. 

I  want  to  assure  every  Member  of  the 
House  that  the  committee,  during  its  con- 
sideration of  this  program,  has  made  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  projects 
which  make  up  the  bill  and  the  major 
programs  which  they  support.  We 
found,  during  our  hearings,  that  this  bill 
is  the  result  of  sound  detailed  planning 
in  the  three  military  departments.  The 
program  was  given  ret>eated  reviews 
within  each  military  department,  fol- 
lowed by  additional  reviews  within  the 
OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  found  these  reviews  to  be  objec- 
tive and  thorough.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  program  originally  presented  bj  the 
field  offices  to  the  military  departments 
totaled  in  excess  of  $4  billion.  After  re- 
view and  screening  within  the  military 
departdients.  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  this  amount  was  reduced  to  $1.3 
billion. 

The  committee  during  its  review  cut 
over  $109  million  from  the  bin  so  that  the 
total  of  the  bill  as  you  see  it  before  you 
today  is  $1,351,957,000. 

The  committee  found  that  there  has 
been  great  Improvement  in  the  formula- 
tion of  military  construction  programs, 
and  it  took  particular  care  to  verify  that 
all  projects  Included  In  this  bin  were 
needed  to  support  long-term  future  mili- 
tary plans  and  to  eliminate  items  for 
which  a  compelling  military  necessity 
did  not  exist. 

I  think  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
bill  could  well  be  expressed  by  stating 
that  it  contains  construction  which,  first, 
is  necessary  in  the  support  of  new  weap- 
ons systems  and  new  defense  concepts; 
second,  is  needed  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  existing  bases  to  support  changes 
in  weapons  and  operating  concepts  due 
to  advancing  technological  development 
and  third,  is  required  to  modernize  sup- 
porting facilities  against  the  ravages  of 
time  in  order  to  assure  adequate  support 
at  a  time  of  urgent  or  emergency 
demand. 

Needless  to  say.  military  eonstruction 
is  the  basic  support  needed  for  military 
operations.  For  many  of  our  major 
weapons  and  defense  programs,  militsiry 
construction  is  the  initial  step  in  pro- 
graming and  budgetary  actions  be- 
cause of  long  leadtimes  necessary  to 
produce  completed  usable  facilities. 
Also,  because  of  the  nature  of  new 
weapons  systems  and  operational  con- 
cepts, base  facilities  are  increasingly  be- 
coming an  integral  part  of  the  weapons 
systems.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  mis- 
sile operating  forces.  Therefore,  it  is 
vital  that  construction  be  planned  and 
started  well  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  the  new  weapons  are  finished. 

It  was  entirely  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  committee  during  its 
extended  hearings  that  the  basic  policy 


of  the  Defense  Department  continues  to 
have  as  principal  elements,  first,  the 
consideration  that  our  primary  respon- 
sibility is  that  of  protecting  the  ability 
of  this  country  to  retaliate  with  large 
weapons  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  gen- 
eral war;  second,  but  equally'  pressing, 
the  responsibility  to  provide  a  capacity 
to  apply  military  force  prompUy  in  vari- 
ous local  confiict  areas  of  the  free  world, 
and.  third,  continuing  a  strong  conti- 
nental air  defense  and  maintenance  of 
open  sealanes.  The  items  in  this  bill 
support  these  policies. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has 
already  heard  the  details  of  the  bill  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  hold 
myself  ready,  as  do  all  members  of  the 
committee,  to  answer  any  que.stions  or 
provide  any  further  information  which 
any  Member  of  the  House  may  wish  to 
have. 

I  will  conclude  on  the  note  that  the 
bill  is  a  well-thought-out  one,  has  re- 
ceived the  closest  study  within  the  mili- 
tary departments,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  think  that  the  cuts 
made  by  the  committee  totaling  $109 
million  speak  for  themselves. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  bill  as  a 
vital  link  in  the  total  picture  of  our 
defense. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  RiversI. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5674. 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  authorization  requested  in  H.R.  5674 
for  Reserve  facility  construction  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Vn»soM  on  his  very  thorough  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  also  to  briefly  review  that 
portion  of  the  legislation  concerned  with 
Reserve  matters. 

Titie  V  of  H.R.  5674  contained  the 
authorization  requested  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  for  all  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

A  total  of  $57,128,000  of  authoriza- 
tion for  new  projects,  including  expan- 
sions and  alterations  of  existing  facili- 
ties, has  been  requested.  This  total  is 
divided  as  follows:  $20,748,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve:  $8,451,000  for  the  Army 
National  Guard ;  $8,300,000  for  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve;  $4,093,000 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  $15,536,- 
000  for  the  Air  National  Guard. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  sub- 
stance of  these  requests  by  various  com- 
ponents. 

AaiCT   mBUBVS 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  Reserve,  au- 
thorization of  $20,748,000  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1960  comprises  62  new  Army 
Reserve  centers  and  approximately  75 
projects  of  the  nature  of  additions  to 
present  centers.  Of  the  62  new  centers. 
52  are  the  2  smallest  standard  sizes — 
with  capacities  of  100  and  200  Reservists, 
respectively,  and  are  proposed  for  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country.  The  proposed  projects,  other 
than  the  new  centers,  are  mainly  addi- 


tions of  training  and  vehicle  mainte- 
nance space  which  have  been  found  es- 
sential to  the  training  program. 
AaMT  itAnoiru.  svau 

For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1960  authorization 
of  $8,451,000  comprises  47  new  armories 
and  13  projects  for  conversion  of  present 
armories  and  5  nonarmory  projects 
which  are  maintenance  and  supply  ad- 
ministrative facilities. 

NAVAL  AND  MAanrc  CORPS  Kxsnvx 

Approximately  half  of  the  $8.3  million 
of  new  project  authorization  proposal  for 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  were  for  essential  addi- 
tional facilities  at  established  Naval  Air 
Reserve  installations  which  serve  both 
Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
aviation.  The  remainder  is  divided  al- 
most evenly  between  the  Naval  Surface 
Reserve,  for  five  berthing  piers  and  four 
training  buildings,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  five  training  centers. 

Alt    FOBCE   KESEBVZ 

The  relatively  small  request  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve — $4,093.000 — was  jus- 
tified by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
being  the  result  of  prior  substantial  ful- 
fillment of  Its  most  urgent  requirements 
and  consists  of  a  variety  of  operational 
and  support  facilities  at  eight  locations, 
four  of  which  are  municipal  alriwrts  aoid 
the  remainder  Jointly  utilized  military 
airfields. 

Aia    NATIONAL   CUAKO 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  au- 
thorization request  of  $15,556,000  consists 
of  high-priority  requirements  for  the  op- 
eration and  suppKjrt  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  aircraft  at  20  locations;  3  aircraft 
control  and  warning  facilities,  2  of  which 
are  located  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  ; 
and  site  preparation  for  one  new  airfield. 
Of  the  20  fiylng  installations  16  are  at 
civil  airports  and  4  at  jointly  utilized 
military  airfields. 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  at  first 
blush  that  the  authorization  requested 
for  the  Army  Reserve  program  of  $20,- 
748.000  is  disproportionately  higher  than 
the  amounts  requested  for  the  other  Re- 
serve components.  However,  although 
this  authorization  for  fiscal  year  I960  is 
Indeed  higher  than  that  requested  for  ttie 
other  Reserve  components  it  is  not  dis- 
proportionate since  it  refiects  the  fact 
that  the  Army  Reserve  program  has  to 
date  only  achieved  35  percent  of  its  total 
estimated  facilities  requirement  whereas 
the  Navy  has  accomplished  47  percent 
of  its  requirements,  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  approximately  75 
percent  of  Its  requirements,  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  approximately  85 
percent  of  its  total  estimated  require- 
ments. 

Thus,  the  emphasis  on  Army  Reserve 
facilities  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  appreciably  behind 
the  others  in  development.  This  lag  in 
development  is  directly  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  Army  Reserve  personnel  prior 
to  1955.  However,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  by  the 
Congress,  which  was  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  strength  of  the  Army 


Reserve  program  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly with  the  consequent  necessity  for 
new  facilities  not  previously  required. 

In  respect  to  overall  estimated  re- 
quirements  of  the  Reserve  facilities  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
indicated  that  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,125  million  wUl  be  required  to  provide 
al],^the  facilities  believed  necessary  for 
the  Reserve  components. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  this  re- 
quired authorization  amounting  to  $668 
million  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  enacted  into  law. 

The  current  bill  will  authorize  an 
additional  $57,128,000  of  authorization 
thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  au- 
thorization of  total  estimated  require- 
ments to  65  percent. 

The  balance  of  35  percent  of  future 
estimated  requirements  will  be  met  by 
future  legislation  and.  as  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  indi- 
cated, will  be  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  amounts  necessarily 
in  step  with  future  individual  program 
requirements. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  accelerating 
completion  of  the  Reserve  forces  pro- 
gram by  increasing  the  total  dollar  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  Re- 
serve facilities  during  fiscal  year  1960. 
However,  after  considerable  deliberation 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  total  authorization  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  adequate 
for  the  program  and  properly  geared  to 
future  manpower  and  training  require- 
ments. 

Therefore,  the  committee  concluded 
that  any  substantial  increase  in  Reserve 
facilities  authorization  would  be  pre- 
mature and  therefore  in  addition  to  fail- 
ing to  serve  any  useful  purpose  might 
possibly  disrupt  the  orderly  development 
of  the  overall  Reserve  program. 

For  these  reasons  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  approved  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  approxi- 
mately $57  million  of  authorization  for 
Reserve  facilities  construction  without 
making  any  substantial  changes. 

I  therefore  urge  unanimous  support  of 
this  bill,  since  it  will,  among  other 
things,  permit  the  continued  strength- 
ening of  our  Reserve  forces. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  genUe- 
man  frwn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GavwI. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the 
Army's  military  public  works  authoriza- 
ticm  program. 

The  survival  of  this  Naticm  and  of 
the  free  world  demands  that  we  have  a 
means  to  deter  aggression  or  to  defeat 
it  if  deterrence  fails.  Aggression  may 
occur  in  many  forms,  frcan  the  massive 
thermonuclear  attack  on  this  continent 
to  the  peaceful  seizure  of  free  govern- 
ment by  subversion. 

The  worldwide  threat  of  aggression 
has  its  source  in  ambitious  and  ruthless 
Communist  designs  to  isolate  and  de- 
stroy the  United  States,  the  center  of 
free  world  resistance  to  Commimist 
world  domination.  It  is  b£u:ked  by  the 
ominous  and  impressive  military  pow- 
er of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  allies,  and  its 
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satellitles.  built  around  the  largest 
standing  armies  in  peacetime  history 
and  buttressed  by  a  growing  capability 
to  deliver  long-range  nuclear  weapons. 
This  great  military  power  casts  its  fore- 
boding shadow  over  all  Europe  and  Asia 
and  under  this  protective  cover  the 
Communists  have  engaged  in  ceaseless 
probings  to  test  the  will  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  resist.  This  power  has  been  felt 
directly  or  indirectly  in  most  of  the  18 
military  conflicts  that  have  occurred 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  every 
case  the  Communists  have  fought  for 
limited  objectives  and  their  threats  to 
world  p)eace  have  been  so  indirect  and 
ambiguous  as  not  to  provoke  a  general 
thermonuclear  war.  They  have  ad- 
vanced by  Internal  subversion  and  piece- 
meal military  operations  based  primarily 
on  ground  forces. 

The  Army's  constiiictlon  authoriza- 
tion request  for  flscal  year  1960.  which 
is  contained  in  title  I  of  H.R.  5674.  rep- 
resents the  most  modest  requirement 
which  could  support  the  Anny's  missions 
and  responsibilities  in  these  troubled 
times.  This  Army  request  should  by  no 
means  be  construed  as  representing  ev- 
erything the  Army  feels  that  it  needs. 
In  truth,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  modest  request  represents  only 
about  one-fifth  of  what  the  Army's  com- 
manders requested  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signed missions.  These  commanders' 
requests  were  rigidly  screened  within  the 
Army  before  the  Army  presented  Its  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  agency  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  operating  within  a  prescribed 
and  austere  budgetary  ceiling,  made  fur- 
ther reductions  In  the  request  so  that 
the  amount  finally  considered  by  the 
committee  amounted  to  little  more  than 
a  half  of  what  the  Army  considered  as 
their  minimal  needs. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  but 
I  believe  it  is  Important  to  understand 
that  this  Army  request  has  been  devel- 
oped and  reviewed  under  a  most  critical 
and  restrained  set  of  guidelines. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  lllce  to  recount 
for  you  some  of  the  more  impressive 
c<Hitrlbutlons  to  our  mutual  safety  which 
these  Army  requests  will  buy  for  us. 

The  most  important  of  the  Army's 
tasks  today  Include  the  maintenance  of 
forces  overseas  in  support  of  our  na- 
ti<mal  policies  and  international  com- 
mitments with  our  allies,  furnishing  of 
surface-to-air  missile  defense  for  the 
United  States  and  our  forces  deployed 
overseas,  and  provision  of  a  mobile  com- 
bat-ready strategic  force  here  in  the 
United  States  for  rapid  reinforcement 
of  our  deployed  forces  in  time  of  need. 

In  carrying  out  its  assigned  responsi- 
bilities and  missions  overseas  the  Army 
is  maintaining  40  percent  of  its  Active 
Army  Forces  in  various  areas  of  the 
world.  To  support  these  units  and  their 
tasks,  the  Army  has  allocated,  exclusive 
of  surface-to-air  missile  requirements, 
some  $35.6  million,  or  17.8  percent  of  the 
total  request. 

In  the  field  of  surface-to-air  missile 
defense  the  Army  has  been  assigned  a 
broad  and  vital  role  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  air  defense  complex  which 
will  protect  our  Industrial  and  popula- 
tion cerUers  as  well  as  our  retaliatory 


forces  and  the  field  Army  Forces  at  home 
and  overseas.  FfTective  and  efficient 
fulfillment  of  thi.s  mission  is  vital  to  our 
.survival.  To  reinforce  Its  capabilities  in 
this  field  the  Army  has  devoted  61.5  per- 
cent or  $123.1  million  of  the  total  au- 
thorization requested.  A  major  portion 
of  this  requirement  is  devoted  to  re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities 
for  the  Nike-Zeus  antiballistic  missile 
defense  .system  presently  under  develop- 
ment. 

Without  detracting  from  the  urgent 
requirements  of  our  deterrent  and  de- 
fense forces.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
increasingly  important  contribution  to 
the  Army's  capabilities  that  are  Inherent 
In  Army  aviation  The  Army,  within  the 
limitations  placed  upon  it,  has  developed 
a  family  of  Army  aircraft  which  fulfills 
missions  of  observation,  airlift  for  troops 
and  combat  supplies  in  the  battle  zone, 
communications  and  battlefield  surveil- 
lance and  battlefield  casualty  evacuation. 
These  missions  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  broader  responsibilities  of  the 
Air  Force.  Additionally  they  are  devel- 
oping and  testing  new  forms  of  aerial 
ti-ansport.  including  such  projects  as  tilt- 
wing  aircraft  and  the  flying  Jeep.  For 
support  of  these  activities  and  to  provide 
the  operational  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities for  aircraft  now  with  the  fleld 
forces,  the  Army  has  apportioned  3.8  per- 
cent or  $7.7  million  of  the  total  requested 
in  this  bill. 

Now  departing  for  the  moment  from 
the  military  hardware  aspects  of  this  re- 
quest, I  want  to  address  myself  to  an- 
other very  important  segment  of  this 
program  dealing  with  the  Army's  press- 
ing needs  for  family  housing. 

With  regard  to  family  housing  to  be 
authorized  by  this  bill.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  the  Army  has  made 
good  progress  In  providing  adequate 
family  housing  during  the  last  3  years, 
the  provision  of  additional  adequate 
family  housing  is  still  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  military 
services  today.  I  have  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  the  provision  of  family  hous- 
ing for  our  military  people,  and  feel 
strongly  that  the  Congress  should  leave 
nothing  undone  to  provide  satisfactory 
housing  for  all  of  our  military  families. 

This  bill  provides  new  authorization 
for  7,399  units  of  title  Vm  Capehart 
housing,  338  units  of  appropriated  fund 
housing  In  areas  where  Capehart  or  stir- 
plus  commodity  housing  is  not  feasible, 
and  557  units  of  surplus  commodity 
housing.  In  addition,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  prior  au- 
thorization for  234  units  of  appropriated 
fund  housing.  In  developing  the  family 
housing  construction  projects  in  this  bill, 
full  consideration  was  given  to  the  use 
of  available  adequate  community  sup- 
port and  private  rental  housing. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  provision 
of  adequate  family  housing  ranks  high 
among  the  motivating  factors  for  the  re- 
tention of  trained  military  personnel  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  in  maintaining 
the  high  morale  so  necessary  in  the  world 
of  today. 

This  military  public-works  authoriza- 
tion program  is  only  a  small  supporting 
authorization  for  the  overall  need  of  the 


Army.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
crying  need  for  modernization  within 
our  Army  forces. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  World 
War  n  with  the  best  equipped  Army  in 
the  world.  However,  our  Army  has  been 
greatly  cut  in  strength  and  the  majority 
of  Its  major  Items  of  equipment  have  be- 
come obsolescent  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  to  modernize  equipment  and  to  re- 
place  wornout  equipment.  Today  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  modernization 
of  the  major  Items  of  Army  equipment. 
General  Taylor,  the  Army  Chief  of  staff, 
has  testified  that  tht  limited  funds  for 
Army  modernization  is  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal reservations  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  defense  budget  for  flscal  year  1960. 

This  need  arises  from  two  major  cir- 
cumstances: First,  the  rapid  pace  of 
technological  advance  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, and.  second,  the  large,  well- 
equipped,  and  modern  ground  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  Yes- 
terday's weapons  are  today's  second  best, 
and  tomorrow  they  may  be  obsolete. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  continuously  modemizixig  its 
ground  forces  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Their  modernization  program 
is  the  result  of  a  thorough  and  well- 
conceived  plan  carried  out  without  major 
deviation  over  the  past  decade.  The 
program  has  been  supported  by  a  high 
and  stable  production  rate  that  permits 
prompt  replacement  of  normal  losses  and 
obsolescence,  and  transfer  of  Increasing 
quantities  of  modem  equipment  of  satel- 
lite armies  and  a  smooth  transition  to 
wartime  production. 

The  Soviet  Army  has  been  able  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  its  weapons  Inventory. 
It  has  sufficient  stoclcs  of  modern  ma- 
teriel to  equip  an  active  force  of  175  divi- 
sions and  to  support  It  Indefinitely  m 
combat.  Their  equipment  Includes  the 
means  for  flghtlng  either  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional wars  anywhere  on  the 
Eurasian  or  Middle  East  land  mass. 
Quallty-wlse  they  about  equal  our  mod- 
em equipment:  they  lag  behind  us  in 
some  Items;  have  drawn  even  in  others; 
and  surpass  us  in  still  others.  Quantity - 
wise  they  overmatch  us  by  a  margin  of 
5  to  1. 

Because  of  high  and  stable  production 
rates,  some  major  items  of  Soviet  Army 
equipment  have  recently  entered  the  sec- 
ond modernization  cycle  since  World 
War  U.  For  example,  medium  and 
heavy  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
trucks,  and  rocket  launchers  are  now  in 
the  second  round  of  modernization. 

In  the  light  of  the  Soviet  progress, 
which  is  also  being  reflected  In  the  grow- 
ing materiel  strength  of  their  satellite 
countries.  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  modernize  the  equipment  of  the  U.S. 
Army  as  rapidly  as  feasible.  Because  of 
reduced  funds,  U.S.  Army  weapons  in- 
ventories have  declined  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war  and  only  limited  im- 
provements have  been  made  In  its 
quality. 

The  Army's  concept  of  a  versatile 
ground  force  that  would  be  capable  of 
delivering  flexible  and  discriminating 
firepower  upon  hostile  targets  in  limited 
or  all-out  war  was  built  into  Its  pentomic 
organization.     Units     organized     under 


this  concept,  if  adequately  equipped, 
would  comprise  a  highly  mobile,  flexible 
force  capable  of  carrying  out  combat 
nisslons  ranging  from  prompt  suppres- 
sion of  local  aggression  to  the  conduct  of 
major  ground  operations  in  a  general 
thermonuclear  war. 

The  fleld  army  of  today  requires  con- 
tinuous modernization  -^t  firepower,  mo- 
bility, communications,  and  surveillance 
equipment,  and  of  logistical  support. 
General  Hodes.  the  Army  Commander  In 
Europe,  has  testified  that  our  ground 
combat  forces  urgently  need  the  new 
medium  tank  with  its  heavier  gun  and 
diesel  engine.  They  need  the  Hawk — 
the  homlng-all-the-way-klller  missile — 
which  can  engage  and  destroy  supersonic 
aircraft  whether  fiying  at  tree-top  level 
or  more  than  6  miles  above  the  ground. 
The  Army  has  developed  unmanned 
drones  to  obtain  information  on  targets 
and  movements  deep  within  enemy  terri- 
tory and  needs  these  drones  so  that  it 
can  effectively  use  such  weapons  as  the 
Sergeant  missile.  For  improved  mo- 
bility, the  Army  must  have  the  new 
M-113  aluminum  armored  personnel  car- 
rier with  its  greater  speed  and  range. 
Also  needed  are  greater  quantities  and 
Improved  models  of  such  unglamorous 
but  essential  items  as  graders  and  bridge- 
building  equipment  to  support  combat 
operations. 

The  Army  has  developed  a  phased  and 
reasonable  plan  for  the  modernization 
of  its  major  equipment.  As  its  highest 
priority  objective,  the  Army  proposes 
that  equipment  be  modernized  for  its 
active  divisions  and  for  high  priority 
reserve  units  to  include  sufficient  ma- 
teriel for  combat  support  for  the  initial 
period  of  conflict,  plus  providing  mod- 
ern materiel  in  limited  quantities  to 
permit  the  continued  training  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reserve  forces.  To  meet 
these  objectives  would  require  annual 
appropriations  of  about  $2.8  billion  over 
a  5-year  p>eriod.  This  is  approximately 
double  the  amount  provided  in  the 
budget  for  flscal  year  1960.  This  in- 
crease would  provide  arms  and  equip- 
ment as  modern  as  those  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
allow  our  Army  to  carry  out  its  mission 
in  limited  or  general  war  as  part  of  our 
defense  team  and  its  partnership  with 
our  allies. 

We  cannot  expect  that  this  relatively 
modest  additional  Investment  will  per- 
mit our  small  Army  by  itself  to  turn 
back  the  175-division  Soviet  Army.  We 
do  not  propose  to  match  the  Soviet 
forces  quantitatively.  A  modem  Army, 
to?»etherwith  the  great  tactical  capabil- 
ities of  our  Marine  Corps.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  in  concert  with  our  allies, 
can  act  promptly  to  suppress  limited  ag- 
gression that  might  otherwise  lead  to 
general  war.  It  can  flll  a  dangerous  gap 
in  our  diversified  deterrent  forces  upon 
which  we  must  depend  to  forestall  all 
kinds  of  Communist  aggression. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  still  feel  that 
there  Is  little  need  for  ground  forces 
in  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons  and  Jet 
proplusicn,  let  me  refer  them  to  the 
testimony  of  our  military  leaders  before 
Congressional  committees.  Virtually  all 
our  military  leaders  agree  that  limited 


war  is  the  most  likely  form  of  future 
conflict.  Both  General  Taylor  and  Ad- 
miral Burke  have  warned  against  over- 
emphasis of  the  nuclear  deterrent  at  the 
expense  of  other  means  of  defense.  The 
President  himself  has  characterized  an 
all-out  nuclear  war  as  unthinkable.  We 
expect  our  allies,  with  our  assistance,  to 
maintain  adequate  ground  forces  and  to 
provide  modern  equipment  for  them. 
Can  we  reasonably  expect  them  to  do 
this  when  we  neglect  our  own  Army?  In 
fact,  can  we  expect  our  alliances  to  sur- 
vive at  all  in  the  face  of  Communist 
pressure  if  tlie  only  guarantee  we  can 
offer  them  is  the  assurance  that,  if  the 
Communists  Initiate  the  destruction  of 
Western  civilization,  we  will  finish  the 
job. 

I  have  studied  the  Army's  program 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  to  support 
it.  Our  Army  must  have  the  best  equip- 
ment this  Nation  can  produce,  thereby 
demonstrating  for  those  who  would  de- 
stroy our  way  of  life  that  this  Nation 
is  prepared  to  back  up  its  ccmmitments 
around  the  world  and  to  deter  or  sup- 
press aggression  no  matter  where,  when, 
or  in  what  form  its  occurs. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  IMrs.  St, 
George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Included  in  the  bill  before  you  is  a  line 
item  for  the  construction  of  156  family 
homing  quarters  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  I  wish  to  sr>eak  in  behalf  of 
this  project  and  its  necessity  for  our 
country.  Our  first  President  in  his 
eighth  annual  message  to  Congress  in 
1797  stated: 

The  liutttutlon  of  a  military  academy  Is 
also  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.  How- 
ever pacific  the  general  policy  of  a  nation 
may  be.  It  ought  never  to  be  without  a  stools 
of  mUltary  knowledge  for  emergencies  •  •  •. 
I  The  art  of  war]  demands  much  previous 
study,  and  •  •  •  (knowledge  of  that  art) 
•  •  •  in  its  most  Improved  and  perfect  state 
is  always  of  great  moment  in  the  security  of 
a  nation.  •  •  •  For  this  purpose  an  acad- 
emy where  a  regular  course  of  instruction  is 
given  is  an  •  •  •  expedient  which  different 
nations  have  successfully  employed. 

I  draw  from  this  statement  the  phrase, 
"in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state 
is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  nation,"  to  emphasize  that  in 
the  art  of  war,  under  present  interpre- 
tation national  survival,  there  is  no  sec- 
ond best.  The  item  before  you  for  con- 
sideration is  not  merely  the  construction 
of  housing  but  is  a  most  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  in  the  continu- 
ing struggle  to  maintain  our  position  as 
a  first-class  power. 

You  will  note  that  the  construction 
cost  of  each  imit  will  not  exceed  $19,800 
or  a  total  construction  cost  of  $5,588,000, 
including  costs  of  the  houses,  site  prepa- 
ration, paving  and  outside  utilities.  At 
first  blush,  this  seems  a  costly  endeavor 
Indeed.  On  second  look,  however,  an 
analysis  of  the  project  runs  much  deep- 
er than  these  cold  statistics  indicate.  We 
are  faced  with  the  continuing  operation 
of  an  Institution  which  has  become  asso- 
ciated over  the  past  half  century  with 
the  the  successful  execution  of  the  com- 


plicated requirements  of  two  world  con- 
flicts and  a  number  of  so-called  limited 
engagements.  We  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit this  historical  symbol  of  military 
leadership  to  decline  in  the  quality  of  its 
mission  as  the  result  of  a  substandard 
livmg  condition  for  its  instructor  person- 
nel. The  problem  of  retaining  qualif.ed 
company  grade  officers  in  the  Army  is  a 
real  one.  With  ever-increasing  living 
costs,  a  low  salaried  Army  officer  finds 
Army  service  an  ever-increasing  finan- 
cial hardship.  If  West  Point  is  to  con- 
tinue in  the  quality  of  its  product,  in- 
structor personnel  must  at  least  be  of- 
fered decent  livmg  accommodations. 

The  shortage  in  housing  at  the  Acad- 
emy is  a  serious  one.  The  long  range 
family  housing  requirement  for  company 
grade  instructors  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy is  315  housing  units.  At  present,  a 
great  majority  of  the^e  officers  are  oc- 
cupying inadequate  quarters.  Commu- 
nity support  offers  only  91  adequate 
quarters  for  the  entire  military  comple- 
ment of  the  Academy.  To  assist  in  alle- 
viating this  critical  shortage  of  officer 
housing  at  the  Academy,  the  Congress 
last  year  in  the  Military  Construction 
Act  of  1958  authorized  the  construction 
of  156  units  of  family  quarters  for  com- 
pany grade  officers  under  the  provisions 
of  title  Vin  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cape- 
hart program. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  acting  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  proceeded  to 
develop  this  authorized  housing  project, 
but  soon  found  out  that  it  was  Impos- 
sible to  construct  the  Capehart  housing 
because  of  cost  limitations.  It  was  not 
possible  to  construct  housing  of  the  au- 
thorized space  and  the  desired  standards 
withm  the  statutory  limitation  for  Cape- 
hart housing  of  $16,500  per  unit  plus  off- 
site  utility  costs  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
per  unit.  As  you  know,  this  $16,500  per 
imit  limitation  includes  the  cost  of  the 
house  and  all  utilities  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  project. 

Various  studies  were  made  by  the 
Army  and  the  type  of  family  housing 
that  could  be  constructed  using  appro- 
priated funds  as  an  alternative  to  use 
of  Capehart  authorization.  This  idea 
was  m  accordance  with  the  solution 
which  the  Congress  had  provided  in 
other  instances  where  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  construct  Capehart  housing 
due  to  cost  limitations.  Studies  con- 
sidered row  tjT>e  housing,  apai-tment 
type  housing,  and  multi-family  type 
housing.  These  studies  showed  without 
question  that  adherence  to  existing  stat- 
utory cost  limitations  for  company  grade 
family  housing  units  would  result  in  a 
unit  so  small  as  to  be  unserviceable  to  the 
occupants  and  unacceptable  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  as  meeting 
neither  space  nor  constniction  stand- 
ards provided  by  current  criteria.  Con- 
sequently, the  Army  decided  to  request 
a  project  for  156  units  of  company 
grade  quarters,  to  be  constructed  with 
appropriated  funds,  comparable  in  size^ 
and  standards  of  construction  to  those 
constructed  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  under  the  provision  of  the  Cape- 
hart Act.    To  accomplish  tliis,  special 
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legislation  is  required  to  permit  the  ex- 
ceeding of  the  statutory  limitation  of 
$15,400  per  company  grade  unit.  These 
units  will  not  exceed  the  standards  being 
used  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  our  hope  that  housing  at  West  Point 
will  merely  be  comparable  in  quality  to 
housing  generally  provided  at  sther 
Army  installations. 

This  project  for  156  imits  will  consist 
of  duplex  and  triplex  two-story  houses, 
the  design  for  which  will  provide  for 
reducing  costs  wherever  possible.  For 
example,  construction  will  be  concrete 
slab  on  grade — with  no  basement — a 
dry-wall  type  of  interior  construction, 
and  individual  hot  air  heating  systems, 
certainly  not  the  most  elaborate  of  con- 
struction. In  keeping  with  the  stand- 
ards desirable  at  the  Military  Academy, 
a  national  institution,  which  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  will  agree  should  not  have  its 
prestige  lowered,  the  only  concession 
proposed  to  the  austere  standards  of 
construction  is  the  use  of  brick  exteriors 
and  hardwood  flooring. 

Construction  costs  at  West  Point  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average.  In  fact,  the  costs  in  that  lo- 
cality are  about  10  percent  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  New  York  City 
area  and  about  25  percent  higher  than 
the  national  average.  This  high  cost  is 
attributed  to  several  reasons  which  be- 
come rather  obvious.    For  example: 

Local  shortages  of  skilled  labor  re- 
quires the  use  of  imported  labor  from 
distances  up  to  50  miles. 

Coupled  with  the  steep  sloping  ter- 
rain which  varies  from  10  to  15  percent 
In  grade,  rock  outcroppings  are  en- 
countered throughout  the  site,  with  the 
resulting  costly  site  preparation.  Blast- 
ing and  drilling  of  dense  rock  is  neces- 
sary In  site  and  foundation  preparations. 
Trenching  through  rock  will  be  necessary 
for  the  extension  of  sewer  and  water 
lines,  and  even  drilling  in  rock  will  be 
necessary  for  the  extension  and  place- 
ment of  the  electrical  and  telephone 
poles.  This  work  Is  extremely  costly 
and  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
ll.e  million  for  clearing  and  grading  of 
the  site. 

Water  and  sewer  lines  must  each  be 
extended  for  oonalderable  dlttances  to 
Ue  into  existing  lyitems. 

Even  the  provision  of  walks,  roads, 
parking  and  grassed  areas  which  are 
necessary  items  In  any  housing  develop- 
ment and  cannot  be  deleted,  are  costly 
because  of  the  rock  condition. 

Collections  and  disposal  of  surface 
runoff  with  the  required  storm  drain- 
age systems  again  is  a  costly  item  at- 
tributed to  the  rocky  terrain. 

Zn  addition,  the  West  Point  area  ex- 
periences a  short  summer  construction 
period  resulting  in  the  added  costs  of 
winterisatlon  of  facilities  and  loss  in 
labor  efficiency. 

And  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  opera- 
tions muit  be  aooompliihed  with  the 
minimum  Interference  to  the  training 
activities  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  working 
and  storage  areas  are  somewhat  re- 
itrlcted  for  the  oonitruotlon  operttloni. 

Let  me  again  emphasiae  that  it  is  not 
intended  that  these  family  housing  uniu 
exceed  the  standarde  being  used  else- 


where in  the  United  States,  but  that 
housing  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
should  be  comparable  in  quality  to  hous- 
ing generally  provided  at  other  Army 
installations. 

In  summary,  the  basic  problem  fac- 
ing us  is  simply  this — the  continual 
growth  of  our  military  posture  in  a 
time  of  startling  scientific  discoveries. 
Although  the  pace  of  our  existence  has 
quickened,  one  of  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  the  Acad- 
emy still  exists.  I  speak  of  the  "Omi- 
nous international  political  situation" 
so  aptly  depicted  by  Thomas  JeCTerson 
in  1801,  the  year  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  The  spirit  of  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  the  father  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, continues  in  the  requirement  for 
leadership  integrated  by  excellence  of 
character  and  excellence  of  knowledge. 
We  cannot  Judge  this  requirement  by 
cold  fiscal  calculation  but  miist  temper 
our  decision  to  the  realization  that  the 
quality  of  the  product  of  the  Academy 
is  measured  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  instructors  which  the 
Army  may  assign  there. 

HOUSING   AT    WIST   POINT 

One  hundred  and  fifty -six  houses  at 
$19,800  per  house,  $3,089,000. 

Five  million  Ave  hundred  eighty-eight 
thousand  dollars  plus  includes  156 
houses  at  $19,800  including  all  collateral 
costs. 

Clearing,  $81,000:  The  housing  must 
be  built  in  a  heavily  wooded  area.  Most 
trees  must  be  removed  and  the  ground 
otherwise  prepared.  This  explains  the 
unusual  clearing  cost. 

COILATEBAL   COSTS 

Grading,  $1,622,000:  This  is  a  large 
cost  item  because  of  the  removal  of 
280,000  cu.  yds.  of  boulder,  ledge  rock  or 
other  material  at  an  estimated  unit  cost 
of  $5.79  per  cu.  yd.  This  is  a  big  cost 
item  but  through  necessity  the  housing 
must  be  built  in  an  area  that  U  very 
steeply  sloping  and  very  rocky. 

Roads,  park,  and  recreational  area. 
$303,000:  (a)  $57,600.  access  road  exclu- 
sive of  the  shoulder  construction;  (b) 
$10,100,  shoulder  construction;  (c)  $111,- 
800,  interior  rouds;  (d)  $48,800,  concrete 
curbs  and  gutters  for  roads;  (e)  $6S,000 
parking  area,  6,460  square  yards:  (f) 
$16,000,  grading  and  compacting  of  the 
recreational  area. 

This  covers  the  access  road  into  the 
housing  area,  the  interior  roads  which 
have  concrete  cuibs  and  gutters,  parking 
areas,  and  a  itmall  amount  of  grading 
and  compacting  for  a  recreational  area. 

Di'ainage,  $43,500:  This  includes  nor- 
mal drainage,  storm  drainage,  ditching, 
and  other  drainage  items  which  are  the 
normal  requirements  for  a  housing  area. 

Water  lines,  $09,000:  The  water  lines 
are  normal  in  every  respect.  However, 
its  installation  in  rock,  as  is  necessary 
in  this  instance,  causes  the  total  Instal- 
lation cost  to  be  greater. 

Sanitary  sewer  lines.  $71,000:  These 
sanitary  sewer  lines  are  completely  nor- 
mal but,  again,  are  somewhat  more  ex- 
peiMlve  b«c$ut$  of  the  requirement  of 
putting  them  in  rock. 

Electrical  power  and  telephone,  $187.- 
600:  (a)  Electrical  power,  $03,000;  (b) 


telephone,  $95,000.  These  lines  are  not 
imusual  except  in  one  respect.  There  is 
an  unusual  distance  involved  because  the 
source  of  power  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away. 

Final  site  improvement,  $68,000:  This 
is  a  normal  part  of  a  housing  project  and 
is  unusual  only  in  that  a  greater  amount 
of  topsoil  will  have  to  be  imported  into 
the  area  because  of  the  rocky  terrain. 

Collateral  equipment.  $24,000:  156 
ranges.    Normal  cost  item. 

Total  cost,  $5,588,000. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pticil. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill.  Quite  natxir- 
ally  I  have  a  very  special  interest  in  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  since  the 
headquarters  of  this  great  organization 
is  located  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  which 
is  within  my  congressional  district. 

Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the 
other  important  authorities  granted  in 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  construction  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  this  bill  for  a  highly 
Important  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  Military  Air 
TransiMrt  Service  which  performs  a  vital 
and  indispensable  role  in  support  of  our 
strategic  and  tactical  Air  Force  wartime 
operations  and  combat  operations  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines,  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  military  support  opera- 
tions in  peacetime. 

This  bill  provides  construction  authori- 
zations of  almost  $5  million  at  MATS 
bases.  An  additional  $7  million  for  di- 
rect support  of  MATS  also  is  provided  as 
part  of  the  programs  at  the  bases  of 
other  Air  Force  commands.  In  addition, 
authorization  is  contained  in  the  bill  for 
the  construction  of  600  units  of  family 
housing  at  2  MATS  bases  utilizing  pri- 
vate capital  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
Vni  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This 
construction  alone,  however,  does  not 
give  a  full  picture  of  the  extent  of  the 
MATS  operations,  for  MATS  operates 
from  many  farflung  locations  covering 
virtually  every  area  of  the  world  and 
jointly  utilizes  facilities  at  bases  of  other 
Air  Force  commands.  The  MATS  con- 
struction authorl$atlons  will  provide  air- 
field, aircraft  maintenance,  and  termi- 
nal facilities,  navigational  aids  and  es- 
sential personnel  support  facilities. 

The  Miliury  Air  Transport  Service  be- 
gan the  second  decade  of  ite  history  on 
June  1,  1968.  Its  primary  mission  is  to 
maintain  a  state  of  readiness  and  capa- 
bility to  provide  necessary  airlift  to  meet 
wartime  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Although  MATS  has 
undergone  major  internal  changea  dur- 
ing its  first  10  years,  this  mission  hM 
remained  unchanged. 

MATS  is  a  modem  up-to-date  sys- 
tem. In  the  event  of  aggreeaion,  the 
ready  and  prompt  ability  to  fuUUl  iu 
mission  may  well  be  a  vital  factor  in  our 
•uoceee.  Such  a  concept  demands  mod- 
ernisation with  the  latest  technological 
advancements.  Ten  years  of  experience 
In  this  basic  combat  mleelon  have  en- 
abled MATS  to  organUe.  to  Kulp  and  to 
keep  crews  up  to  date  and  in  step  with 
the  Umes.  MATS  today  \m  fiexlble. 
«d»pUUe,  and  modern. 


MATS,  a  major  Air  Force  command, 
was  formed  by  consolidating  two  war- 
time air  transport  agenices — the  Air 
Transport  Command  and  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service.  MATS  cut  its  teeth 
en  the  famous  Berlin  airlift.  Both  Air 
Force  and  Navy  personnel  and  aircraft 
took  part  in  the  14 -month  Operation 
Vittles  to  provide  over  2  million  tons  of 
food,  fuel,  and  medicine  to  Berlin  and 
her  beleaguered  population  of  2,500.000 
people. 

MATS  has  demonstrated  its  capabili- 
ties in  other  dramatic  airlifts — the 
Pacific  airlift  in  support  of  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Korea ;  the  airlift  of  high- 
priority  cargo  and  personnel  during  the 
construction  of  Thule  Air  Base  in 
Greenland:  Operation  Wounded  War- 
rior: airlift  of  United  Nations  troops 
and  equipment  to  the  Suez  Canal  Zone; 
and  the  Hungarian  refugee  airlift — Op- 
eration Safe  Haven. 

When  the  Korean  war  began  in  the 
summer  of  1950,  MATS  %a&  delivering 
approximately  70  tons  of  cargo  to  the 
'  Far  East  each  month.  Within  3  months. 
MATS  transports  were  delivering  up  to 
106  tons  a  day  into  Japan  alone.  The 
number  of  MATS  Pacific  airlift  planes 
increased  from  50  Douglas  C-54's  to  a 
total  of  160  MATS  transports,  plus  17 
supplied  by  United  Nations  members 
and  66  leased  from  civil  airlines.  A  total 
of  160.000  tons  was  airlifU?d  in  nearly 
35.000  transpacific  crossings  before  the 
Korean  armistice  was  signed  in  1953. 

This  Pacific  airlift  proved  that  air 
ti-ansport  into  a  combat  theater  Is  not  a 
one-way  proposition.  The  return  air- 
lift was  used  to  bring  home  combat 
ca.sualtles  and  other  military  patients  as 
well  as  passengers  from  all  services. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  evacuations  of  Ko- 
rean wounded  was  by  air.  The  result: 
Death  rate  from  wounds  was  reduced 
from  a  World  War  II  fTuure  of  4  percent 
to  lower  than  2  percpnt.  Medical  air 
evacuation  is  now  standard  procedure. 

In  1951  another  rtporous  test  of  MATS 
strateulc  airlift  capability  was  the  move- 
ment of  personnel  and  materiel  into 
Thule.  Greenland.  Movlnp  buUdoters. 
power  hhoveU,  road  graders,  trucks,  fuel, 
and.  in  one  instance,  a  heavy  crane. 
MATS  demonstrated  the  potential  of 
alillft  into  isolated  oreas.  MATS  has 
bpon  ciedited  with  ndvanclnu  the  com- 
pletion date  of  contitructlon  on  the  far 
northern  base  by  a  full  year. 

During  1954  MATS  flew  the  lonrrc.it 
ttcrlal  mercy  miwion  In  aviation  history. 
More  than  500  French  troops  wounded 
St  Dien  Blen  Phu  in  Indochina  were 
flown  three-quarters  of  the  way  around 
the  world  in  Operation  Wounded  War- 
rior. 

In  December  1966,  the  Hungarian  ref- 
ugee airlift  Operation  Safe  Haven  and 
the  aimft  of  the  U.N.  police  troops 
hended-for  the  Suez  area,  once  again 
moved  that  MATS  was  organized  for 
D-day  readiness.  MATS  flew  9.700  Hun- 
uarlan  refugees  to  America,  Including 
fieveral  thousand  passengers  carried  by 
civil  contract  airlines. 

MATS  was  called  on  to  deliver  sup- 
lillet  and  equipment  In  support  of  Opera- 
tion Deep  Preeae — airlift  support  for 
Naval  Task  Force  48  in  the  AnUrctio. 
Everything  from  the  kitchen  sink  and  a 


food  mixer  to  a  3-ton  Weasel  and  a 
7-ton  tractor  was  dropped  at  the  Ant- 
arctic base.  Despite  some  of  the  vorst 
weather  and  radio  blackout  conditions 
ever  recorded,  the  drops  were  remark- 
ably successful. 

Even  more  recent  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  importance  and  readiness  of  the 
MATS  and  the  tactical  troop  carrier 
forces  occurred  in  the  last  year  during 
the  periods  of  tension  in  Taiwan  and 
Lebanon.  MATS  and  troop  carrier  air- 
craft moved  Army  forces  and  supplies 
almost  overnight  during  the  Lebanon 
crisis.  Within  73  hours  after  receiving 
orders  to  deploy,  the  first  cargo  aircraft 
was  unloading  its  cargo  of  F-104  fighter 
planes  and  their  pilots  at  Taiwan  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  attacked  Que- 
moy  last  .summer.  Needless  to  say,  this 
opera^tion  made  a  good  impression  on 
our  friends,  and  perhaps  an  even 
stronger  impression  on  the  Chinese 
Conununists. 

The  capability  of  airlift  forces  will  ex- 
pand during  the  coming  year  as  aircraft 
modernization  is  applied. 

MATS  has  entered  the  missile  and 
space  age  uith  the  latest  in  tiansport 
equipment.  In  1948  the  fleet  was  mainly 
composed  of  Douglas  C-54  aircraft,  but 
Operation  Vittles  graphically  demon- 
strated the  value  of  larger  transports 
for  strategic  airlift."  Over  the  years 
MATS  has  been  gradually  replacing  ob- 
solete aircraft  with  new  planes  designed 
for  greater  speed,  range,  and  aircraft 
load — the  Boeing  C-97  Stratocruiser  in 
1949:  the  Douglas  C-124  and  R6D  in 
1951:  the  Douglas  C-118  in  1952:  the 
Lockheed  R7V  in  1953;  the  Lockheed 
C-121  in  1956;  and  In  August  1957 
MATS  received  its  flrst  swift,  long- 
range  turboprop — the  Douglas  C-133, 
which  u.shered  in  a  new  era  In  oceanic 
flight.  The  introduction  of  a  Jet  cargo 
aircraft  into  the  MATS  force  beginning 
in  1961  will  Increase  total  airlift 
capability. 

While  the  command  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  its  airlift  role,  MATS  is  not 
solely  an  air  transport  organization. 
There  are  other  equally  vital  services 
within  MATS— the  Air  Force  technical 
kupportlng  services: 

Air  Weather  Service— AW8— provides 
meteorological  data  on  a  global  scale  to 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Army  units.  Begin- 
ning in  1917  as  part  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
AW8  now  mans  hundreds  of  weather 
stations  in  numerous  countries  through- 
out the  world,  A  net  of  weather  obser- 
vation stntions,  both  manned  and  auto- 
matic. Is  Rpread  throughout  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Also  the  Air  Weather 
Service  severe  weather  warning  system, 
developed  largely  to  enable  aircraft  to 
be  moved  from  the  path  of  dangerous 
storms,  has  been  effective,  with  some 
adaptations.  In  warning  the  civil  popu- 
lation of  storms.  Weather  reconnais- 
sance has  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  hurricanes  and  typhoons. 

Airways  and  Air  Communication 
Service— AACS— transmits  this  mass  of 
weather  data.  AACS  also  operates  flxed 
aeronautical  point-to-point  and  ground- 
to-air  radio  station!,  airdrome  control 
towers,  electronic  navigation  aids,  land- 
line  facilities  and  teletype  stations,  cryp- 
tographic sections  and  message  centers, 


AACS  works  in  close  cooperation,  and 
jointly,  with  the  PAA,  in  these  vital  air- 
craft and  airspace  control  functions. 

As  the  installing  and  operating  agency 
for  the  USAPs  Global  Communications 
Systems.  AACS  transmits  millions  of 
messages  monthly. 

Another  significant  MATS  service  is 
STRATCOM,  a  worldwide  communica- 
tions network  installed  by  AACS. 

Air  Rescue  Service — ARS — is  most  dra- 
matic of  the  MATS  services.  With  its 
motto  "That  Otliers  May  Live,"  ARS  was 
organized  primarily  to  save  the  lives  of 
Air  Force  crews  involved  in  aircraft  ac- 
cidents. ARS  humanitarian  emergency 
work  ranges  around  the  world,  covering 
both  military  and  civilian  crises. 

ARS  history  is  crowded  with  outstand- 
ing achievements.  In  recent  months 
Rescue  directed  all  operations  by  units 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
two  great  New  England  floods  and  the 
floods  in  California.  Rescue  also  has 
led  the  fight  against  floods  in  Japan, 
Italy.  England,  Holland,  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica,  and  at  home  in  Kansas  and  Texas. 

One  of  the  most  decorated  and  hon- 
ored units  of  the  Korean  conflict  was  a 
detachment  of  the  3d  Air  Rescue 
Group,  which  completed  9,690  rescues 
within  the  combat  area.  Of  this  total. 
996  United  Nations  personnel  were 
rescued  from  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
For  this  work  the  men  of  the  3d  Air 
Rescue  Group  received  the  Air  Force 
Association's  flight  trophy  in  1953. 

The  Air  Photographic  and  Charting 
Service — APCS — Is  the  younpest  mem- 
ber of  MATS.  Operating  photographic 
and  aerial  mapping  units  throughout  the 
world,  this  organization  handles  the 
overall  photographic  requirements  of  the 
Air  Force. 

MATS  has  an  unparalleled  safety 
record.  In  fact,  military  and  civilian 
passengers  on  MATS  scheduled  flights 
are  afforded  worldwide  accident  insur- 
ance protection  at  regular  commercial 
airline  rates.  In  1950  and  again  in  1954 
MATS  won  the  Dnedallan  Trophy  for  the 
lowest  Air  Force  accident  rate  prr  100.- 
000  flying-hours.  Tran.-^port  operations 
achieved  a  rate  of  only  two  accidentc  per 
100.000  flying-hours  in  1964.  In  1967 
MATS  had  Its  loweHt  accident  rate,  with 
and  overall  rate  of  3,9  per  100.000  flluht- 
hours  and  1.08  per  100,000  hours  In 
transport  operations. 

Ep?clAllsr.ed  aircraft  development,  such 
safety  devices  as  antiskid  brakes  and 
anticoUision  lights,  improvement!!  in 
navigational  aids,  communications  tech- 
niques, and  other  equipment,  have  nil 
contributed  to  this  outstanding  record. 

This  is  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service.  Its  transport  divisions  and 
diversifled  support  services  are  potent 
factors  in  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

Since  October  1957  MATS  has  oper- 
ated and  controlled  this  vast  end  Impor- 
tant military  system  fiom  headquorters 
at  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  near  Belleville, 
111.  This  is  one  of  the  major  Inktn na- 
tions of  today's  Air  Force,  and  it  Is  the 
home  of  other  imporUnt  Air  Force  ocllvl- 
tle«.  In  addition  to  MATS  HeodqunrlerM. 
These  include  a  MATS  transport  snund- 
ron.  an  Air  Training  Command  technical 
training  group,  and  an  Air  Force  ncnrrvo 
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troop-OAirltr ifMrtMn.    Ovtr 4,000 milt 
•1  Rra  itat 


•tion«d  At  thli  bMf . 
•bout   3.500   olvtllftn 


Ury  p«riunnf  1 
■nd   It  tinployi 
worktri. 

Approximtttly  |S»  million  h»v#  b««n 
invvittd  to  dat*  for  faoUltlM  at  Soott 
Air  Porot  Ba«t.  Two  hundrtd  and  flfty- 
thrMi   thouiand  dollari   for  addition*! 


Inquiry  at  tht  Burtau  of  Naval  Op«ra- 
tlona  dlMloaa  an  annual  matnt«nanof 
and  upkNp  ooat  of  NftlS.OOO,  •xelualvt  of 
MlariM  of  naval  pitrsonntl.  Thtra  art 
S  naval  offlotri  and  S06  oivlUani  Icoklni 
After  tha  malntananca  and  itoraia. 

Wa  have  thla  iltuatlon  to  oontand  with. 
They  were  to  anxiotu  to  get  that  flne  lo- 


\S^Sc£!i^uii^bJ^y»mt^nwni  Pl«  '™m  whom  th.y  bouiht  It  thit  »ny 
rndCpiS«S..fflnrf«mu.r^^^  ""••  '".y  c.m«J  to  un  it  for  d.(en«. 
Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  X  yield 


6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Weit 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailiy). 

Mr.  BAILIY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
have  to  lay  today  I  hope  will  not  be  oon- 
aidered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Btrvlees  as  being  criticism.  If  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  criticism.  It  is  eon- 
•trxiotive  crltloism.  Looking  over  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  what  have  you,  X  note 
that  little.  If  any,  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  oonaUttee  to  favor  areas 
and  States  within  our  Nation  that  have 
tremendous  unemployment  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  Is  slgnlfloant  that  those 
various  States  have  little.  If  anything,  in 
this  bill  that  would  help  the  unemploy- 
ment Hltuatlon, 

X  'do  want  to  digress  long  enough  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
continuing  the  appropriation  for  the 
only  project  that  West  Virginia  has  in 
the  whole  military  setup,  naval  and 
otherwise.  It  is  a  naval  installation  at 
Sugar  Qrove,  W.  Va.  I  am  deeply  thank- 
ful that  the  committee  Is  continuing  to 
provide  moneys  or  authorizing  moneys  to 
continue  with  the  construction  of  this 
Installation. 

I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man that  after  the  httle  hassle  we  had 
on  the  floor  here  3  or  4  years  ago,  I  want 
to  again  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
him,  because  he  said  then,  "If  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  will  keep  quiet. 
we  will  give  him  some  kind  of  an  instal- 
lation," and  they  did.  But,  it  is  only  6 
miles  from  the  West  Virginia  border; 
nevertheless  it  is  In  West  Virginia. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  a  situation 
In  West  Virginia  that  needs  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
We  have,  at  South  Charleston,  W.  Va..  an 
installation  known  as  the  Naval  Armor 
Plate  Plant.  It  was  a  World  War  I  facil- 
ity that  cost  the  Government  $134  million 
initially.  It  lay  dormant  between  World 
War  I  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Then  they  came  along  in  World  War  II 
and  expended  an  additional  $50  million 
for  additional  buildings.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  took  it  over  and  operated  it  and 
made  all  kinds  of  war  material.  We  con- 
structed small  FT  boats  there  and  small 
destroyers.  We  manufactured  all  kinds 
of  small  arms:  I  forget  what  the  bore  of 
the  cannons  was  that  were  made  there. 
But.  after  World  War  II  ended  again  it 
was  revived  and  some  of  the  buildings 
used  and  contracts  let  for  Government 
production  of  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment. Since  the  Korean  war  difficulties 
arose,  it  is  being  maintained  by  the  Ped- 
eial  Government  at  a  tremendous  cost. 


time  they 

purposes,  title  would  revert  back  to  the 
people.  Here  you  have  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Government  money  tied  up. 
They  do  not  want  to  sell  It.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is.  they  cannot  sell  it.  It  is 
costing  thousands  u^on  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  maintenance  purposes, 
because  they  keep  it  ready  to  go  at  any 
time.  X  am  wondering,  in  view  of  the  un- 
employment situation  we  have  there,  why 
there  is  not  some  iictlvlty  underway  at 
this  time  at  that  particular  plant.  With 
that  much  of  a  Oovernment  Investment, 
why  not  make  some  use  of  this  plant? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  a  minutes,  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question, 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Went  Virginia  that  X  am  quite 
familiar  with  this  installation.  As  a 
matur  of  fact,  back  In  1916  or  1917  X  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  when  we  authorised  it.  Ever 
since  that  time  I  have  been  resisting 
various  efforts,  some  led  by  the  com- 
munity, some  led  by  the  State,  to  dispose 
of  this  piece  of  proi>erty.  I  do  not  think 
It  should  be  disposed  of.  X  think  it 
should  be  utlll7.ed.  X  pledge  the  gentle- 
man I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  I 
possibly  can.  and  vvlth  his  cooperation  X 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  way  in 
which  it  can  be  utilized,  put  in  operation 
as  an  active  Oovernment  inatallatlon. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
vei7  much. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  I  Mr.  MkverI. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  provide  prop- 
erly for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
That  includes  the  necessary  military  in- 
stallations. However.  I  also  feel  that 
it  is  equally  imix>rtant  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  that  we  properly  utilize 
our  dollars  and  our  financial  resources. 
Of  course,  it  is  most  important  that 
when  we  spend  $3  for  defense  installa- 
tions that  we  do  not  get  only  $2  of  value. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  has  in- 
vestigated all  of  these  items  pretty  well, 
but  I  should  like  in  connection  with  one 
of  them  to  get  a  little  more  information. 
This  is  in  connection  with  Fort  Sill  in 
Oklahoma  whore  they  call  for  operation- 
al and  training  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities  in  the  amount  of  $5,337.- 
000.  I  would  like  to  know  just  what 
some  of  the  operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities are. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  Icebound  regions  of 
Vermont  has  drifted  down  to  Port  Sill 
in  Oklahoma.  It  is  refreshing  to  get  his 
question,  and  I  ton  happy  to  try  to  give 
him  the  full  information.    This  provides 
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an  authorisation  of  16.337.000.  and  It  li 
bi'oken  down  in  this  way:  A  taxlway. 
compass  swlnilng  base,  runway  approach 
lighting,  ordnance  support  battalion  fa- 
olUtles  for  special  weapons,  three  miaello 
ground  handling  equipment  bulldingi, 
three  missile  maintenance  equipment 
shops  and  facilities.   ^     ^  ^     ^ 

There  are  also  hardstand,  mlaslle 
maintenance  equipment  shops  and  fa- 
cilities, a  motor  maintenance  shop,  and 
a  motor  park.  Which  one  of  these  Items 
is  the  gentleman  inquiring  about? 

Mr.  MEYER.  In  connection  with  tha 
expenditure  of  these  funds  for  these 
missile  installatlonji.  will  they  require 
the  purchase  of  any  additional  land  in 
the  future?  .     ... 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  all  the  land  controversy  down  there. 
I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  or  nothing  contemplated  in  this  bill 
right  now  with  respect  to  expanding  the 
land  facilities  at  Port  Sill. 

Mr.  MRYKR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Then  I  want  to  mention  another  item. 
Is  there  anything  m  this  bill  that  might 
arise  In  the  future  about  the  following 
matter?  Up  In  Vrrmont  on  our  hlfhast 
mountain,  one  of  our  great  scenic  areu. 
Mount  Mananeld,  there  was  a  demand 
one  time  that  they  would  need  to  use 
that  mounuin  top  for  certain  iniUlla- 
tlons  for  observation  purpoeaa.  When 
local  objections  were  made,  shortly 
thereafter  they  said  that  a  now  develop- 
ment In  the  missile  fleld  would  no  longer 
require  the  use  of  this  area.  Is  there 
anything  of  that  type  injected  into  this 
bill? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  his  question  Is  so  de- 
tailed I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
it.  I  just  could  not  an.iwer  that  kind  of 
question.  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  relating  to  it.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
tell  what  is  going  to  be  nmning  through 
the  minds  of  the  planners  in  the  days  to 
come.  I  have  to  deal  with  it  as  I  come 
to  the  bridge.  It  is  not  involved  in  this 
bill  at  all  now.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  help 
the  gentleman  there  today. 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
vei*y  much. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  within 
the  last  year  there  has  been  located  in 
the  Arlington  Towers  Apartments, 
in  Virginia  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Pentagon,  an  institution  called  the  Mili- 
tary Training  Institute.  The  contract 
for  the  operation  of  the  Mllitai-y  Train- 
ing Institute  was  farmed  out  to  a  psy- 
chology professor  who  has  organized 
what  is  called  the  American  Institute 
for  Research. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  there  is  not  a  line  in  this  bill 
dealing  with  that  subject.  I  know  what 
is  nmning  through  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
tleman. That  Is  a  school  where  men  are 
trained  for  military  aid  work  overseas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  school  Is  designed 
to  Instruct  officers  In  the  military  assist- 
ance program  overseas. 
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Mr.  VINSON,  The  Bta(«  Dtpartment 
hu  a  lana  voiea  In  that  military  aialit- 
anof .  Thtra  la  not  a  thing  in  thia  biU 
about  it. 

Mr.  0II08B.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  aay  that  tills  bill  carrlaa 
no  money  for  the  operation  of  that  Mili- 
tary Training  Institute. 

Mr.  VINSON.  When  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committaa  brings  in  iu  bill  It  will 
have  Jurisdiction  of  that.   We  do  not. 

Mr.  UROSS.    I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  have  enough  trou- 
ble on  our  hands  without  going  into  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  X  think  he  oould  very  well  look 
into  thla  kind  of  operation,  where  an 
abatntaa  oparator,  a  psychology  profes- 
sor at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  gets  a  cost 
plus  a  6  percent  fee  contract  to  op- 
erate a  military  training  institute.  The 
function  of  the  Army  in  peacetime  is 
training.  I  believe  the  chairman  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  their  function 
in  peacetime.  Retired  military  person- 
nel are  being  uaad  in  this  school  yet  thia 
former  professor  has  a  cost  plus  a  6  per- 
cent fee  for  the  operation  In  some  of  tha 
moat  expensive  property  in  the  District 
Of  Columbia  area,  all  at  taxpayer  ex- 
panse. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  suy  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  X  respect  his 
ramarks  and  will  transmit  them  to  the 
proper  department.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  X  think  the  gentleman 
can  help  ma  with  another  quaation: 
What  has  been  the  fate  of  the  San 
Jacmto  Ordnance  Depot  at  Houston. 
Tex.,  which  was  an  item  quite  in  con- 
troversy here  a  year  ago  when  a  bill 
similar  to  this  came  before  the  House? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Secretary  McElroy  dated  March  6.  1969. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Tmb  SacmxTABT  or  Dctsnbk. 

Washington.  March  6,  1959. 

Dkar  Mi.  CMAnMAN:  In  accordance  with 
the  provUlone  of  eectlon  loe.  Public  Law  8ft- 
686,  I  have  had  a  thorough  study  made  re- 
garding the  need  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  retain  the  San  Jacinto  Ordnance 
Depot. 

Aa  a  result  of  my  review  of  thla  study.  I 
find  that  disposal  of  the  San  Jacinto  Ord- 
nance Depot  and  Its  outlot^dlng  terminal 
will  not  be  inimical  to  the  national  security. 
This  study  has  also  revealed  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  construction  of  a  replacement 
ammunition  outloadlng  terminal  at  Potnt- 
Auz-Plns,  Ala. 

I  have  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of  my  findings  and  requested  him  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  disposal  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Ordnance  Depot  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  100  of  Public  Law 
85-68S.  I 

Slncereljr,  I 

Nbil  McElbot. 

I  think  this  letter  answers  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  reading  the  letter  into  the 
Record  because  I  have  had  some  difB- 
culty  in  getting  informaion  from  the 
Pentagon  on  this  particular  subject.  So. 
as  I  imderstand  it  now,  this  ordnance 
depot  which  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  has 
deep  sea  loading  facilities,  being  located 


on  tha  ship  channel  Juat  aouth  of  Koua- 
ton.  Tax.,  whoaa  proud  boMt  U  "whara  88 
railroads  mnt  tha  aaa".  Xn  other  worda. 
it  haa  ••MY  accaas  to  railroad  transpor- 
Ution  to  any  point  in  tha  continental 
United  SUtaa.  It  offers  aaa  tranaporte- 
tlon  of  ammunition  anywhere  through- 
out the  world,  and  it  is  now  going  to  be 
disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  tha 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
a  additional  minutai  to  tha  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
a  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  thank 
both  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I  was  saying,  thia 
ordnance  depot  la  now  to  be  disposed 
of.  It  is  an  installation  comprising 
6,000  acres  of  land  with  18  miles  of  rail- 
road trackage  and  with  miles  upon  miles 
of  all-weather  roads.  Not  more  than  a 
year  ago.  we  were  told  that  this  ord- 
nance depot  held  nearly  100  thousand 
tons  of  ammunition  with  a  value  of 
1120  million  and  yet,  thia  U  to  be  dU- 
posed  of.    Is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  tha  daciiion  of 
tha  Secretary  baaed  upon  tha  law,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  I  have  confidence 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  The 
SMretary  wu  directed  to  make  a  study. 
He  did  make  a  study.  Ha  appointed 
qualified  people.  He  advised  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  hriound  it  waa 
all  right  to  diapoae  of  this  Initallatlon— 
even  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  no  need 
and  no  necessity  of  building  a  compara- 
ble one  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  0R08S.  And.  yet,  only  a  year 
ago.  Mr,  Chairman— only  a  year  ago— 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  this  same 
Defense  Department,  appeared  before 
the  gentleman's  committee  and  said  that 
this  ordnance  depot  must  be  retained: 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  defense  and 
security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  VINSON.  You  must  bear  in 
mind — and  this  statement  is  one  that 
will  be  made  often  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  a  change  of  opinion  or  a 
change  in  what  we  are  doing — often- 
times new  type  of  weapons  that  come 
into  existence  change  our  plans.  If  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  I  will  yield  the  gentleman 
additional  time,  if  he  wants  it,  but  I 
pointed  out  previously  that  in  a  great 
many  of  these  construction  progrtmis, 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  today 
are  being  spent  based  upon  the  use  of 
man-operated  airplanes.  These  in  the 
course  of  time  are  going  to  fade  away. 
We  are  hoping  that  when  the  missile  era 
arrives — and  we  are  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  it  every  day — that  we  can  uti- 
lize some  of  these  facilities  that  we  are 
providing  for  today.  Now,  the  same 
thing  applies  with  reference  to  ammu- 
nition depots.  There  is  no  need  and  no 
necessity  today  to  honeycomb  the  Na- 
tion with  anununitlon  depots  when  we 
know  that  in  the  futiu-e  we  will  not 
have  to  have  the  tjrpe  of  ammunition 
that  we  have  to  have  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  me  this  is  a  strange 
proceeding,  that  this  splendid  depot  In 
Texas,    Just    south    of    Houston,    Tex., 


Bhould  ba  tha  first  Nlaetad  to  go,  under 
the  oonditlona  eat  forth , 

Mr,  VINfON.  We  have  to  gUrt 
somewhere,  I  have  eonfldence  in  tht 
Judgment  of  tha  SMretary  of  Defense. 
I  am  supporting  his  Judgment,  and  Z 
think  ha  reached  the  right  decision  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  ARINDi,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  who  has  fought  hard  to 
reUin  thla  facility. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  became  quite  a 
controversial  question  last  year  in  which 
I  took  part,  Let  me  say  that  within  tha 
recant  year  survayi  and  itudiai  havt 
been  made  of  the  whole  situation.  Wt 
wiU  try  to  find  out  all  tha  nacasaary  in- 
formaiion  in  the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  wai  aubmittad 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  a  few 
days  ago  for  our  consideration  what  la 
known  as  a  real  estate  dispoaal  project. 
There  will  again  ba  a  vote  before  thia  ig 
finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  sure  there  will  ba. 
And  X  hope  the  chairman  of  the  eommlt- 
tM  will  give  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

Mr.  VINSON.  X  want  the  oommlttM 
to  understand  this;  On  thrN  separata 
occasions  there  haa  bean  a  yea-and-nay 
roll  call  vote.  On  the  first  oocaaion  tht 
vote  was  802  to  179.  On  another  It  waa 
876  to  a.  On  the  conference  report  it 
was  266  to  186.  On  three  aeparaU  ocoa* 
sions  the  issue  has  been  Joined  and  tha 
House  has  approved  of  what  the  Secre- 
tary has  now  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tht 
gentleman  has  expired. 

LAOOHUN  AND  OOOOnLLOW  AXS  VOICt  BASCS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  two  Air  Force  installa- 
tions which,  while  not  represented  by 
substantial  new  construction  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill,  are  vital  installations  in 
the  Air  Force,  serving  highly  essential 
functions. 

One  of  these  installations  is  Laughlin 
Air  Force  Base,  located  at  Del  Rio,  Tex. 
This  base  was  dedicated  in  1943  and 
named  in  honor  of  Lt.  Jack  Thomas 
Laughlin  who  was  bom  in  Del  Rio,  Tex., 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  Lieutenant  Laughlin  served 
nobly  with  the  Air  Corps  in  defense  of 
his  country  until  he  was  killed  In  combat 
in  January  1942  while  flying  a  B-17  mis- 
sion over  Java.  He  was  the  first  World 
War  n  pilot  casualty  from  Del  Rio,  Tex. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base  now  is  one  of 
the  major  installations  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  This  is  a  highly  appro- 
priate mission  for  the  base  following  its 
earlier  Illustrious  accomplishments  as  an 
advanced  flying  school  for  pilot  train- 
ing. Throughout  World  War  n,  Laugh- 
lin Air  Force  Base,  then  known  as 
Laughlin  Army  Air  Fleld,  trained  and 
sent  to  war  theaters  more  than  2.200 
B-26  pilots.  Again,  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  necessarily  in- 
creased pilot  training  program  by  the 
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conduct  of  training  in  transition  to  the 
then  new  jet  aircraft  and  gunnery. 

Now  as  a  SAC  base,  Laughlin  is  the 
home  and  operating  base  of  a  strategic 
reconnaissance  wing  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  In  that  capacity.  It  plays  a 
tremendously  important  role  in  the  im- 
mense capabilities  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  which  today  provides  the  pri- 
mary deterrence  to  an  aggression  against 
this  country. 

The  deterrent  capability  of  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  hinges  mainly  on  the 
ability  of  SAC  to  retaliate  with  over- 
whelming force  and  annihilate  any  ag- 
gressor. This  capability  results  from 
SAC'S  superior  degree  of  efficiency  and 
readiness  which  gives  it  the  abUity  to 
keep  a  significant  portion  of  its  strike 
force  alive  and  respond  instantly  even 
In  the  face  of  a  massive  surprise  attack. 
A  key  element  in  the  attairmient  and 
continuance  of  this  vital  SAC  deterrent 
capability  are  the  bases  in  being  from 
which  the  SAC  reconnaissance  and 
bomber  units  operate.  As  part  of  this 
key  element.  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base, 
with  its  over  3.000  military  personnel  and 
300  civilian  employees,  is  admirably  suit- 
ed for  its  prominent  and  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
The  other  Installation  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak  Is  Ctoodfellow  Air  Force  Base, 
which  Is  near  San  Angelo  In  Tom  Green 
County,  Tex.  This  base  was  named  for 
Lt.  John  J.  Ooodfellow,  Jr..  of  San  An- 
gelo, who  was  killed  in  fighter  combat  in 
Prance  In  1918. 

Ooodfellow  Air  Force  Base  was  ini- 
tially occupied  in  1941  and.  except  for  a 
brief  inactive  period  following  World 
War  n,  served  until  last  year  in  a  capac- 
ity. slmUar  to  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base, 
of  pilot  flight  training  by  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command.  On  July  1,  1958,  the  base 
was  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Security  Service  to  use 
for  highly  specialized  training  of  per- 
sonnel who  perform  extremely  essential 
communications-electronics  Intelligence 
and  communications  security  fimctions 
in  support  of  Air  Force  and  other  de- 
fense agency  activities.  Under  its  cur- 
rent utilization,  over  2,000  militaiT  per- 
sonnel, principally  highly  specialized 
technicians,  will  work  or  receive  train- 
ing, aided  and  supported  by  approxi- 
mately 400  civilian  employees. 

In  view  of  the  specialized  nature  and 
critical  importance  of  the  function  being 
I)erformed  by  Ooodfellow  Air  Force 
Base,  it  also  takes  a  rightful  place  as  one 
of  the  principal  military  installations 
making  a  vital  contribution  to  national 
defense. 

Though  not  among  the  largest  instal- 
lations in  the  Military  Establishment, 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  activ- 
ities perfonned  at  Laughlin  Air  Force 
Base  and  Ooodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  and 
the  high  quality  of  that  performance, 
are  such  that  the  ];}eople  of  Texas  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  can  be  Justifiably 
proud. 
Mr.  VINSON.  I  have  no  further  re- 
.  quests  for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  f  oUows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ttepreaentativet  of  tha  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 
mix  I 

Bmc.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring.  conBtructlng.  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  worka.  Including 
Bite  preparaUon,  appiutenances,  uUlitlea,  and 
equipment,  lor  the  following  proJecU; 

Inside  the  United  States 

Technical  Services  Facllltle* 

(Ordnance  Corps) 

Aberdeen     Proving     Ground.     Maryland: 

Training  facilities  and  troop  housing,  $785,- 

000. 

Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot.  Pennsyl- 
vania:  Maintenance  facilities.  S454.000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Operational 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  »6.387.000. 

Savannah  Ordnance  Depot,  Illinois:  Sup- 
ply facilities.  •1.160,000. 

(Quartermaster  Corps) 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Training  facilities  and 
troop  housing,  •414,000. 

(Chemical  Corps) 

Fort  Detrlck.  Maryland:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities,  •370,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  operational 
facilities,  and  utilities.  •533.000. 
(Signal  Corps) 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arlaona:   Operational  fa- 
cilities, research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  •3,230,000. 
(Corps  of  Engineers) 

Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia:  Operational  facili- 
ties, medical  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  utilities,  •!.- 

370,000. 

(Transportation  Corps) 

Fort  EustU.  Virginia :  Hospital  and  medical 
facilities.  •4.866.000. 

Charleston    Transportation    Depot.    South 
Carolina:  Family  housing,  •351.000. 
(Medical  Corps) 

Fltzslmons  Army  HosplUI.  Colorado:  Medi- 
cal facilities  and  utilities,  •188.000. 
Field  Forces  Facilities 
(First  Army  Area) 

Fort  Devens,  MassachusetU:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $59,000. 

Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities, 
•64.000. 

(Second  Army  Area) 

A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation.  Virginia: 
Training  facilities,  •229,000. 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  •3.747,000. 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Training  ftu;llltles, 
medical  facilities,  and  uUlltles.  •2.530.000. 

(Third  Army  Area) 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia:  Training  facilities 
and  maintenance  facilities,  •1,090,000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facility,  •1,238,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Utilities,  »2,- 
300,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities  and  supply  facilities,  •3,- 
663.000. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
•238,000. 

(Fourth  Army  Area) 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas:  Operational  and  train- 
ing  facilities,   troop   housing,   maintenance 


facilities,  supply  facilities,  admlnlatratlve  fa- 
cUmea.  and  utlUtea.  •7.360,000.  * 

Ftort  Sam  Houston.  Texa«:  Operational  and 
training  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. •840.000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Operational  and 
training  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. •5.337,000. 

(Fifth  Army  Area) 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansiu:  Utilities.  •160.- 

000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mlsaourl:  Operational 
facilities,  medical  facilities  and  utilities. 
•593.000. 

Army  SuppcNt  Center.  St.  Louis.  Mliaouri: 
Administrative  facilities.  •261,000. 
(Sixth  Army  Area) 

Fort  Ord.  California:  Supply  fadllUea. 
•85.000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California:  Utili- 
ties, •318.000. 

(United  SUtes  Military  Academy) 

United  SUtes  MlUUry  Academy,  West 
Point.  New  York :  Family  housing  and  utili- 
ties. •6303.000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 

Fort  Oreely:  Family  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.  •3395.000. 

Fort  Richardson:  Training  facilities,  •331.- 
000. 

(Tactical  InsUllaUons  and  Support 
Facilities) 
Various   locations:    Family   housing.   81  ,• 
646.000. 

Various  locatlofu:  Operational  facilities. 
nuilnUnancs  facilities,  supply  faelUUes. 
medical  facilities.  admlnUtratlve  fadlltlss. 
troop  housing,  community  facilities  and 
utilities,  •39.036.000. 

Outside  the  United  State* 
(Pacific  Command  Area) 

Helemano.  Hawaii:  Real  asUU,  180,000. 

Schoneld  Barracks.  Hawaii:  Training  fa- 
cilities and  c«>mmuDlty  facilities.  61.350,000. 

Camp  Buckner.  Okinawa:  Tralnlnf  faetll- 
Uss.  •317.000 

Pacific  Scatter  System :  OpsraUonal  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  •3,104.000 

(Caribbean  Command  Area) 

Port  Kobbe.  Canal  Zone:  Training  facili- 
ties. •328.000. 

(European  Command  Area) 

France:    Training    facilities.    8140.000. 

Germany:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  factllUss,  supply  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  •10,- 
338.000. 

Italy:   Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  utlllUes.  81,973.000. 
(Army  Security  Agency) 

Various  locations:  Administrative  facili- 
ties, operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  medical  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  conununlty  facilities, 
family   housing,    and    utilities,   •5,573,000. 

(Strategic  Army  Commvmlcatlons) 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  uUUUes,  •1.388.- 
000. 

Sk;.  102.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, in  the  toUl  amount  of  •83,330.000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army 
may  esUblUh  or  de^-elop  Army  Installations 
and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  construc- 
tion   made    necessary    by   changes    In    Army 
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missions,  new  weapons  developments,  new 
and  unforeseen  research  and  development 
requirements,  or  improved  production  sched- 
ules, if  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  determines 
that  deferral  of  such  construction  for  in- 
clusion in  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehablllute.  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, alU  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount 
of  •5.000.000:  Provided.  That  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Conunlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  underUken  under  this 
section.  Including  those  real  estate  actions 
pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization  will 
expire  as  of  September  30.  l'.>60,  except  for 
those  public  works  projects  concerning 
Which  the  Committees  on  Arried  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresenutlves 
have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Act  of  Augtut  20, 
1058  (72  SUt.  636.  638)  U  hereby  repealed 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  there- 
under concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notlfled  prior  to 
the  dau  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  section  407  of  the  Act  of  SepUm- 
ber  I,  1954  (68  SUt.  1119,  1125),  as  amended, 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Army  U  authorized  to 
construct,  or  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
family  hoiulng  for  occupancy  as  public 
quarurs  and  conununlty  facilities  at  the 
following  locations  by  utilizing  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Asslsunce    Act    of    1B54     (68    SUl.    454)     or 

through  other  commodity   transactions  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Various    locations,    l^ance.    400    untu. 

Army  Security  Agency,  location  12,  157 
unlU.  and  community  facilities. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  Atnendmenu  of 
1955  (69  SUt.  646).  as  amended,  the  Secre- 
Ury of  the  Army  Is  authorlz«*d  to  construct 
family  housing  for  occupancy  as  public 
quarters  at  the  following  locations: 
Inside  the  United  States 

ARADCOM  Tac  Sites.  575  unlU. 

Port  Huachuca.  Arizona.  200  unlU. 

Fort  EustU.  Virginia.  333  uniU. 

Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey.  300  unlU. 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland.  27  unlU. 

Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina   367  units. 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  1,000  unlU. 

Port  Hood.  Texas.  800  uniu. 

Port  Riley.  Kansas.   867  uniu. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri.  800  unlU. 

Camp  Irwin.  California,  140  unlU. 

Fort  Ord.  California.  500  unlU. 

Port  Knox.  Kentucky.  350  units. 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  1,200  unlU. 
Outside  the  United  States 

Camp  Lossy.  Puerto  Rico.  150  unlU. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  85-341,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Cown- 

NENTAL    Uwn-ED    STATES",     in    BSCtion     101,    SS 

follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "techwicai. 
BEsvicxs  rAcxums  (Ordnance  Corps)",  with 
respect  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Mary- 
land, strike  out  •••2.288.000-  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  ■■•2.613,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "techkical 
8i» VICES  FAcn.rnES  (Quartermaster  Corps)", 
with  respect  to  New  Cumberland  General 
Depot.  Petmsylvanla.  strike  out  ■■•464,000^' 
and  Insert  in  place  thereof  ••597.000 ". 


(3)  Under  the  subheading  "technical 
SERVICES  faciutixs  (Signal  Corps)",  with  re- 
spect to  Port  Huachuca.  Arizona,  strike  out 
•■•1,936,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
•'♦2,276,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "field  roacES 
FACiLrnES  (Fifth  Army  Area)",  with  re8i>ect 
to  Port  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  strike  out 
•••4.663.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
'■•5.051,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-241.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  502  the  amounU  •■•116,915,000"  and 
•••294,394.000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"•118.101,000"  and  "•295,580.000'.  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE   n 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  mlliUry  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities 
and  equipment  for  the  following  proJecU: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Shipyard  Facilities 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boston.  Massachusetts: 
Maintenance  facilities.  •1,422,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn.  New  York: 
Maintenance  facilities.  •365.000. 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin.  Carderock. 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.   •318.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach,  California: 
Subsidence  protective  measures.   •500.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut: Troop  housing,  utilities,  and  real 
esUte.  •3.146.000. 

Naval   Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire:   Operational    facilities,    and    mainte- 
nance and   production   facilities.  •3.497.000. 
Fleet  Base  Facilities 

Naval  SUtion.  Newport.  Rhode  Island: 
Operational   facilities,   •7,353,000. 

Aviation  Facilities 
(Naval  Air  Training  Sutlons) 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Meridian.  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  administrative  facil- 
ities; and.  at  Outlying  Landing  Field.  Bravo, 
operational  and  training  facilities,  utilities 
and  ground  ImprovemenU,  and  real  esUte, 
•5.147.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida: 
Community  facilities,  •400.000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  real  esUte,  82.811,000. 

(Fleet  Support  Air  Stations) 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital 
and  medical  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
culties, troop  housing,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities  and  ground  ImprovemenU, 
•26.897,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Mlramar,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  8305.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities,  •336.000. 

(Marine  Corps  Air  Stations) 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  SUtlon,  Beau- 
fort, South  Carolina:  Operational  faculties, 
•51.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon.  El  Toro,  Cal- 
ifornia;   Operational    facilities.    •48.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana, 
California:    Troop  housing.  •2.216.000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Tvuna. 
Arizona:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
•3,940,000. 

(Special  Purpose  Air  SUtlons) 
Naval  Air  FacUity.  Towers  Field.  Andrews 
Air    Force    Base,   Camp   Springs,   M.iryland: 


Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  •1,051.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Lakehurst.  New  Jersey: 
Utilities.  •726.000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Patuxent  River,  Mary- 
land: Operational  facilities,  and  research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  si. 196.000. 

Naval  Air  Material  Center.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  •333.000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  supply  faculties,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements;  at  Point  Arguello.  mainte- 
nance facilities,  research  development,  and 
test  facilities,  ammunition  storage  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements;  and.  at 
various  Pacific  islands,  operational  facilities, 
research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  •30,050,000. 

Supply  Facilities 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Bayonne.  New  Jersey: 
Administrative  facilities,  $123,000. 

Military  Medical  Supply  Agency.  Brook- 
lyn. New  York:  Administrative  facUlUes, 
•113,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  San  Diego,  California: 
Administrative  faculties,  •lOO.OOO. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 
Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow,  Cal- 
ifornia:   Utilities.  •432.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  ammunition  storage  facilities.  •328,(X>0. 
Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, ammunition  storage  faollltles,  and  util- 
ities, 81,137,000. 

Ordnance  Facilities 

Naval  Propellant  Plant.  Indian  Head, 
Maryland :  Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  »972.000. 

Service  School  Facilities 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
UtUltles,  •1.025.000. 

Naval  Communication  Training  Center, 
Corry  Field.  Florida :  Operational  and  train- 
ing faculties,  •I. 000 ,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
•4.712.000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Real 
estate,  •81,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia:   UtUltles,  •144,000. 

Medical  Faculties 

Naval  Medical  Research  Laboratory.  New 
London.  Connecticut:    Medical  research  fa- - 

cUitles,  •75.000. 

Communication  Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Buskin  Lake.  Kodlak. 
Alaska:  Operational  faculties,  •84.000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Camp  Chl- 
nlak.  Alaska:   Operational  faculties,  840.000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtlon,  Norfolk. 
Virginia:  Operational  facilities,  81.781.000. 

Naval  Radio  Research  Station,  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia :  Maintenance  faculties, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  utlUties  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, •3.957.000. 

Naval  Radio  SUtion,  Washington  County. 
Maine:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  community  facu- 
lties, administrative  faclUtles,  and  ground 
ImprovemenU,  •3,179.000. 

Naval  Radio  SUtlon.  Wlntsr  Harbor, 
Maine:   Troop  hovislng.  •271,000. 
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omct  of  Naval  Research  Facilities 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Dlstrlctfef  Co- 
lumbia: Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
culties. $1,891,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Shipyard  Facilities 
Naval  Ship  Repair  PaclUty,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands:  OperaUonal  facilities.  $50T{000. 

Aviation    Facilities 

Naval  Station,  Argentla.  Canada:  Troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $4,133,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  AUugl,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $1,640*000. 

Naval   Station.  Bermuda:   Troop  housing. 

$295,000.  „^., 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubi  Point,  Luzon.  Phil- 
ippine Islands:  Operational  facilities.  $76,000. 
Marine   Corps   Air   Station.   Kaneohe   Bay, 
Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii:   Operational  fa- 
cilities. $47,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements. $3,679,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Rota,  Spain:  Opera- 
tional  faculties,    $11,934,000. 

Supply  Facilities 
Naval  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu. 
Territory   of   Hawaii:    Supply    facilities,   and 
administrative   facilities.   $4,796,000. 
Communication  Facilities 
Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Karamureel, 
Turkey:  Utilities.  $105,000. 

Naval  Radio  Facility.  Londonderry.  North 
Ireland:  Troop  housing.  $267,000 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Lualualel.  Oahu.  Ter- 
rttory  of  Hawaii:  Utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provemenU.  $781,000. 

Naval  Securtty  Group  Activity,  Oklnawt: 
Operational  facilities.  $2,038,000. 

Naval  Radio  SUtlon.  Sebana  Seca,  Puerto 
Rico:  Utilities,  $86,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Wahlaws,  Oahu,  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii:  Utilities  and  ground  im- 
provements. $274,000. 

Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

Public  Works  Center,  Guam.  Mariana 
Islands:  Utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
and  real  esUte,  $10,947,000. 

Naval  Station.  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba: 
Utilities.  $760,000. 

Sbc.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classifled  naval  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $21,765,000. 

Sk:.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  establish  or  develop  Navy  installations 
and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  construc- 
tion made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  mis- 
sions, new  weapons  developments,  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements, or  improved  production  sched- 
ules, if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  deferral  of  such  construction  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  next  military  construction  au- 
thorization act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
Interest  of  national  security,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of 
$5  million:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Inunediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  vmdertaken  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  there- 
to. This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
September  30,  1960.  except  fnr  those  public 


works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
Hotise  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date, 
(b)  Section  203  of  the  act  of  August  20, 
1988  (72  Stat.  636,  646)  U  hereby  repealed 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  there- 
under concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  have  been  notlAed  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  407  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber    1,      1984      (68     Stat.     1119.      1128),     as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  U  au- 
thorized to  construct,  or  acquire  by  lease  or 
otherwise,  family  housing  for  occupancy  as 
public  quarters  and  community  facilities  at 
the  following  locations  by  utilising  foreign 
currencies  acquired   pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Trade  I>evelopment 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  454)  or 
through  other  commodity  transactions  of  the 
Commodity   Credit   Corporation: 
Naval  Station,  Bermuda.   100  units, 
(bi    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  AmendmcnU  of  1965 
(69  Stat.  646).  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  construct  family 
housliig  for  occupancy  as  public  quarters  at 
the  following  locations: 

Naval     Ammunition     Dejx>t.     Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  40  units. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  China  Lake, 
California.  500  units. 

Naval    Auxiliary    Air   SUtlon.   Fallon.   Ne- 
vada. 106  units. 

Naval    Air    StaUon.    Glynco.    Georgia.    225 
units. 

Naval  Station.  Key  West.  Florida.  ftOO  unlU. 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California.  900 
units. 

Naval     Auxiliary     Air    Station,     Hjiyport. 
Florida,  40  units. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Meridian. 
Mississippi.  320  unlU. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  SUtlon,  New  Iberls, 
Louisiana.  178  unlU. 

Navul  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. 800  tinlts. 

Naval  Station,  Newport.  Rhode  Island.  500 
uniU. 

Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  Panama 
City,  Florida,  42  units. 

Marine  Corps  Schools.  Qunntlco,  Virginia. 
250  units. 

Naval  Radio  Research  Station.  Sugar 
Grove.  West  Virginia.   142  unlU. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California.  ISO  unlU. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  SUtlon.  Whiting 
Field.  Florida.  229  uniu. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Yuma, 
Arizona.  100  units. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  534.  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  m  section  202.  "$72.786.000'.  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  '•$72.935.000".  (b) 
Public  Law  534.  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
clause  (2)  of  section  502  the  amounts  "$72,- 
786.000",  and  "$212,833,000".  and  inserting 
respectively  in  place  thereof  "$72,935.000 ' 
and    "$212,983,000". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  968,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  UNrrxD  States"  in  sec- 
tion 201,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "aviation  fa- 
cilities (Naval  Air  Training  SUUons)". 
with  respyect  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  by  striking  out  "$511,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "$664,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "aviation  fa- 
cilities (Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlons)"  with 
respect  to  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina,  by  striking  out 
"$273,000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"«S330.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  968,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gres.B,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 


out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  402  the  amounts 
"$312,004,000".  and  "$460,716,000*  and  In- 
serting respectively  In  place  thereof  "1312.- 
214,000",  and  "$460,926,000". 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Public  Law  88  241,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  luider  the  heading 
"INSIDK  TH«  UNnxB  STATES"  In  sectlon  201,  as 

follows : 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "aviation  fa- 
ciLrriES  (Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlons)",  with 
respect  to  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Facility. 
New  River.  North  Carolina,  by  striking  out 
"$39,000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$52,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "masinc  coars 
FACiLmia",  with  respect  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  California,  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1,469,000"  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "$1,896  000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-241.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "OuraniE  tmk 
United  States"  In  section  201  as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "communication 
facilities"  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Se- 
curity Group  Activity,  IsUnbul.  rurkey,  by 
striking  out  "$130,000"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$320,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  88-241.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  cUuse  <2)  of 
section  502  the  amounU  "  $230,366,000", 
"$48. 199.000".  and  "$337,611  WO",  and  In- 
serting respectively  In  place  thereof  "$230.- 
496.000".  $48,389,000°  ,  aud     $337,941,000  ". 

TTTLS   in 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establUh  or  develop  military  Installo- 
tlons  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting.  rehablUUtlng.  or  InsUlllng 
permanent  or  tempoary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projecu : 

tn»ide  the  United  8tmte$ 

Air  Defense  Command 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport.  Duluth.  Minne- 
sota; Operational  fftcUltles.  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and   community    facilities.   $768,000. 

Oelger  Field.  Spokane.  Washington;  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $190,000 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Fbrtts. 
North  Dskou:  Training  faclUtles.  mainte- 
nance facUlUes.  supply  fuclUtles.  troop  hotu- 
Ing.  and  utilities.  $2,300,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Bitse.  San  Rafael.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $1,288,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Murquctte. 
Michigan:  Training  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, community  facilities,  and  troop 
hovislng.  $2,779,000 

Klngsley  Field.  IDumath  Falls.  Oregon: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
and  real  estate.  $365  000. 

Kinross  A'r  Force  Base.  Sault  Salute  Msrle. 
Michigan:  Training  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $1,758,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington :  Maintenance  faculties,  and  utilities, 
$."^23,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Training  facilities,  maintenance  facil- 
ities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utlUtles,  $3,371,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth.  Massachu- 
setU:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  supply  faculties.  $1,078,000. 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  Camarlllo,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faculties,  and  real  estate, 
$225,000. 

Rlchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri:  Maintenance  facilities,  com- 
munity faculties,  and  utUltles,  $866,000. 

Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens. 
Michigan:  Maintenance  facilities,  $612,000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  New  York:  OperaUonal  facilities, 
and  real  estate,  $289,000. 
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Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
UtUltles,  $4,306,000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  Com- 
munity faclUUes,  and  utUltles,  $1,181,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  maintenance  faculties,  sup- 
ply faclUtles.  and  utiUUes.  $1,160,000. 

Galena  Airport,  Alaska:  Qroiuid  Improve- 
menu,  $100,000 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Alaska:  Supply  facil- 
ities, and  UtUltles.  $1,690,000. 

Ladd  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska :  Maintenance 
facUlUes.  $250,000. 

Various  locations.  Alaska  :  Operational  at\d 
traUilng  faculties,  community  facilities,  and 
uUlltles.  $16,810,000. 

Air  Materiel  Command 

Grtflls  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  suppdy  facilities. 
$676,000 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah:  Opera- 
tional faculties.  $341,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  utlll- 
tlei>    $1,303,000 

McClellan  Air  Fore*  Base.  Sacramento. 
Callfurnla:  Operational  facilities,  and  supply 
farllltles.  $1,548,000 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base.  MIddletown.  Penn- 
sylvania: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  communty  facilities.  $2,676,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon.  Georgia: 
Supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$900,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  CItjr, 
Oklaboaia!  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance (acuities.  $1,036,000 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Research,  development,  and  tert  fa- 
clUtles. and  supply  facilities.  $12,460,000. 

Air  Research  and  Development  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tullahoma.  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$6,000,000. 

Bdwards  Air  Force  Base.  Mtiroc,  Callfor- 
nU:  Research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  medical  faculties.  $842,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Bttae.  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
OperaUonal  facilities,  nuilntenauce  facilities, 
and  research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties. $833,000.  \ 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $900,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field.  Bedford. 
Massachusetts:  Training  facilities,  and  re- 
fearch.  development,  and  test  facilities. 
$2  258.000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  faclliUes.  and  real  esUte,  $1,822,000. 

Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site. 
Alamogordo.  New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  utUltles, 
$616,000. 

Air  Training  Command 

AmariUo  Air  Force  Base.  Amarillo.  Texas: 
Training  farllltles,  maintenance  facillUes. 
supply  facllUles,  and  utHlUes,  $1,828,000. 

James  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  Waco, 
Texas:  Operational  faclllUes.  $216,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Training  faculties,  and  utUltles, 
$1,307,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,  Colorado: 
Operational  facilities,  $406,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  community  facilities.  $1,698,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman,  Texas: 
Mtintenance  facilities.  $408,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas:  OperaUonal  facilities,  maintenance 
faclUtles.  supply  faclUtles.  and  hospiUl  fa- 
culties. $7,741,000. 


Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Of>eratlonal  facilities,  $250,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
OperaUonal  facillUes.  maintenance  faclUUes. 
ground  Improvemenu.  and  real  estaU. 
$2,193,000. 

Air  University 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: AdmlnUtratlve  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $1,916,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Bvise,  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama: Operational  faculties,  $391,000. 
Headquarters  Command 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland:  Operational  facUiUes,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faclliUes,  community 
faclUtles,  utilities,  and  real  esUte.  $21,367.- 
000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facillUes.  and  community  facilities. 
$822,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  UtUltles.  $750,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrighutown, 
New  Jersey:  OF»eraUonal  facilities,  mainte- 
nance fMClilties.  and  utiliUes.  $1,083,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville.  Illinois: 
Supply  facilities.  $2»3.000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport. 
Louisiana:    Maintenance   faculties.   $110,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  MarysvlUe.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and   groimd   Improvemenu,  $869,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  AusUn,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities.  $300,000. 

Biggs  Air  Force  Base.  EI  Paso.  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities. $416,000. 

BIythevllle  Air  Force  Base.  BlythevlUe. 
Arkansas:  Maintenance  facillUes.  supply  fa- 
cillUes.  and    troop   housing.   $1,099,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facil- 
ities, supply  faclllttes.  community  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $1,728,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $1,484,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  ground  Improve- 
menu. and  real  esUte,  $426,000. 

Chennault  Air  Force  Base,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana:  Utilities,  and  ground  Improve- 
menu. $350,000. 

Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base.  Wilming- 
ton. Ohio:  HosplUl  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $4,075,- 
000 

Clinton -Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$621,000 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities,  supply  facil- 
ities,   and   community    facilities,    $264,000. 

Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $895,000. 

IJow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor.  Maine:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
supply  facilities.  $1,260,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene,  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $292,000. 

Ellsworth,  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City 
South  DakoU:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities.  $1,445,000. 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington:   Operational   facilities,  $168,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base,  Topeka,  Kansas: 
Operational  facilities,  $762,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming:  Administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities  and  util- 
ities. $1,461,000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow.  Mon- 
tana:    Operational    facilities,    maintenance 


facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facmtlea.  and  uUUUea,  $3,71 1.- 
000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead. 
Florida:    OperaUonal  facilities.  $6,364,000. 

Hunur  Air  Force  Base,  Savannah,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  $410,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  racillties,  and  supply 
faclUtles,  $1,036,000. 

Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Lincoln,  Nebraska: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $164,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Uttle  Rock. 
Arkansas:    Operational  facillUes.  $326,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone,  Maine: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $48,000. 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa.  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$866,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls, 
Montana:   Maintenance  facilities.  $1,066,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  Califor- 
nia: OperaUonal  facilities.  $6,062,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  WichiU.  Kan- 
sas: Operational  facilities,  and  community 
facilities,  $1,039,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base.  Orlando.  Florid.^: 
Operational  facilities.  malnUnance  racillties. 
supply  faculties,  and  utilities.  $8,402,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Hom.-,  Idaho:  Operatio^l  facilities,  and 
troop  bousing.  $1,361,000. 

OfTut  Air  Force  Bnse.  Oniaha.  Nebraska: 
Operational  facilities.  malnUnance  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $1,802,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  PorUmouth.  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities,  and  maln- 
Unance factUtles.  $842,000. 

PlatUburgh  Air  Force  Base,  PlatUburgh, 
New  York:  OperaUonal  faclliUes,  and  maln- 
Unance (acuities.  $1,134,000. 

Richard  Bong  Air  Force  Base.  KansasvUle, 
Wisconsin:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  bousing, 
community  facilities,  and  utUltles.  $21,833,- 
000. 

Schilling  Air  Force  Base.  Salina,  Kansas: 
Operational  (aciUttes.  $4,147,000. 

Turner  Air  Force  Base.  Albany.  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  community  facilities.  $1,505,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia :  Operational  facilities,  and  real  esUte 
$147,000. 

Walker  Air  Force  Base.  RosweU.  New  Mexi- 
co: Operational  facilities,  and  grotmd  im- 
provements. $942,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  KnobnosUr. 
Missouri:  OperaUonal  faclUUes.  malnU- 
nance facilities,  and  supply  faclUUes. 
$2,406,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities.  malnUnance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  uUlities. 
$2,484,000. 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clovls,  New  Mex- 
ico: Maintenance  facilities,  $800,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria, 
Louisiana:  OperaUonal  faculties.  malnU- 
nance faculties,  supply  facUlUes,  and  utili- 
ties. $2,468,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  VlctorvUle,  Cali- 
fornia:  Hospital  faculties,  $2,222,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia:  MalnUnance  faculties,  $640,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  Carolina:  MalnUnance  facilities, 
$151,000. 

Nellls  Air  Fcwce  Base.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
OperaUonal  faculties,  and  maintenance  fa- 
clliUes, $672,000. 

Sewart  Air  Force  Base.  Smyrna.  Tennessee: 
Maintenance  facillUes.  $3,249,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Baae,  Oolds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities.  malnUnance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $3.- 
160,000. 
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Shaw  Air  Force  Baae.  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  facilities,  $715,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona: Operational  faculties,  and  maintenance 
faculties,  $246,000. 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various    locations:    Operational    facilitlea, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  faciUtles,  med- 
ical facilities,  administrative  facilities,  fam- 
ily housing,  troop  housing,  community  facili- 
ties, utilities,  and  real  estate,  $77,405,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 
MUltary  Air  Transport  Service 
Varlovis    locations:    Operational    facilities, 
and  utUltles.  $2,249,000. 

Pacific  Air  Forces 
Wake  Island:  Supply  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing,    community     facilities,     and     utilities. 
$2,211,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  faculties,  supply  faciUtles,  hos- 
pital facilities,  medical  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  utilities,  and 
ground   Improvements,   $21,352,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:  Supply 
faculties,  and  utilities.  $374,000. 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:  Op- 
erational faculties,  and  supply  facilities,  $1.- 
309,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troc^  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
utlUties.  $6,996,000. 

United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Various  locations:  Operational  faculties, 
maintenance  faculties,  medical  facilities. 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $8,590,000. 

United  States  Security  Service 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
Utilities,  $4,908,000. 

Special  Facilities 

Various  locations:  Operational  faculties, 
$105,000. 

Aircraft  ConUol  and  Warning  System 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  faculties, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  utili- 
ties, and  ground  improvements,  $16,987,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  facilities  for  ballistic,  stra- 
tegic, and  defense  missiles  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile detection  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InsUlllng  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  worlca.  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  in  the 
total  amount  of  $443,541,000. 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  AUr 
Force  may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force 
Installations  and  facilities  by  proceeding 
with  construction  made  necessary  by  changes 
in  Air  Force  missions,  new  weapons  devel- 
opments, new  and  unforeseen  recearch  and 
development  requirements,  or  Improved  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense deternilnes  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  Act  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  In  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances.  utUltles.  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $15,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Representatives  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 


construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization wUl  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1960,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Act  of  August  20. 
1958  (72  Stat.  636.  655)  U  hereby  repealed 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  there- 
under concerning  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  notified  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  407  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1954  (68  Stat.  1119.  1125).  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  or  acquire  by  lease 
or  otherwise,  family  housing  for  occupancy 
as  public  quarters  and  community  facilities 
at  the  following  locations  by  utilizing  for- 
eign currencies  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
454).  or  through  other  commodity  transac- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation : 
Various  locations.  France.  300  units. 
Alconbury  RAF  Station,  United  Kingdom, 
203  units  and  community  facilities. 

B^ntwater  RAF  Station,  United  Kingdom. 
187  units  and  community  facilities. 

Burderop  Park  Hospital,  United  Kingdom, 
152  units  and  community  facilities. 

Croughton  RAF  Station,  United  Kingdom, 
31  units. 

Greenham  Common  RAF  Station.  United 
Kingdom.  135  imits. 

High  Wycombe  RAF  SUtlon.  United  King- 
dom. 136  units. 

Lakenheath-Mlldenhall  Area.  United 
Kingdom,  468  units  and  hospital  facilities. 

Rulsllp  (West)  RAP  Station.  United  King- 
dom, community  facilities. 

Sculthorpe  RAF  Station.  United  Kingdom. 
61  units  and  community  facilities. 

Welford  RAF  Station.  United  Kingdom,  31 
units. 

Wethersfield  RAF  Station.  United  King- 
dom, community  facilities. 

Woodbridge  RAF  Station.  United  Kingdom, 
community  facilities. 

Classified  locations.  343  units  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  AmendmenU  of  1955 
(69  Stat.  646),  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  to  construct 
faniily  housing  for  occupancy  as  public 
quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas,  470 
units. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana,  300 
units. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
350  units. 

Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  150 
units. 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base.  Okla- 
homa, 300  units. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi,  340 
units. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  200  units. 
Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware.  250  units. 
Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Maine.  480  units. 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota, 
190  units. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Montana.  500 
units. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
470  units. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi.  240 
units. 

Kinross  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan.  285 
units. 

K.  L  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan.  260 
tmlts. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Washington.  330 
units. 


Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  110  units. 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Montana,  560 
units. 

Mather    Air    Force    Base,    California,    230 

units. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota,  320 
units. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho,  550 
units. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska.  300  units. 

Parrln  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  260  unlu. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma.  170  units. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California,  400 
units. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri.  350 
units. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan.  390 

units. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Public  Law  86-241.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended,  under  the  heading  "Otrranw 
THE  UNn-ED  States"  in  section  301  as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "Ai-AaKAN  An  Com- 
mand", with  respect  to  Ladd  Air  Force  Base. 
strike  out  •$1,630,000"  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  "$1395.000." 

(b)  Public  Law  85-241,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3>  of  sec- 
tion 502  the  amounU  "$160.705,000 ".  and 
"$607  460.000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$160,970,000"  and  "$607,725,000 ',  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  85-«85.  Is 
amended,  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
UNrriD  States"  in  section  301  as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "sTmATECic  ai«  com- 
mand"— 

(1)  with  respect  to  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  strike  out 
"$1,832,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$2,182,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  strike  out  "$3,265,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  •$3,890,000". 

(3)  with  respect  to  Richard  Bong  Air  Force 
Base.  KansasvlUe.  Wisconsin,  sUlke  out 
"$15,552,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$16,855,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  85-685  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  502  the 
amounts  "$452,161,000"  and  "$952,415,000", 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "$544,239,000"  and 
"$954,493,000".  respecUvely. 
Ttn-E  IV 
General  Provisions 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  each  mUJtary 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop insUUations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  3848  and  3734 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  529:  40  use.  259,  267).  and  sections 
4774(d)  and  9774(d)  Of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  The  authority  to  place  permanent  or 
temporary  Improvements  on  land  Includes 
authority  for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  Incident  to 
corxstruction.  That  authority  may  bo  ex- 
ercised before  title  to  the  land  U  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  Is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  Includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  In  land  (including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  tlUe  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$86,505,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes, 
$24,210,000;  section  102,  $83,330,000:  section 
103,  $5,000,000:  or  a  total  of  $199,045,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$113,253,000:  outside  the  United  States, 
$42,265,000;  secUon  202.  $21,766,000;  secUon 
203.  $5,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $182,283,000. 

(3)  for  Utle  III:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$295,100,000;     ouUlde     the     United     States, 
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$65,081  000:  section  303,  $443,541,000;  secUon 
303.  $5,000,000:  or  a  total  of  $806,723,000. 

Sec.  403.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I,  II.  and  in  of  this  Act  may,  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  In- 
creased by  6  per  centum  for  i>roJects  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  proJecU  outside  the 
United  SUtes  or  In  Alaska.  However,  the 
toul  cost  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title 
may  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In 
that  title. 

Sec.  404.  Whenever — 

( 1 )  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  281S(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  InsUllatlons  and  facilities 
In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  oontracU 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sac.  406.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  for  performance  within 
the  United  SUtes.  ito  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, under  this  Act  shall  be  executed  under 
the  jxirladlctton  and  supervision  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army  or 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  aixd  Docks,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  unless  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
determines  that  because  such  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  is  wholly  Impracticable  such 
contracU  should  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  •upervlslon  of  another  Depart- 
ment or  Oovemmert  agency,  and  shall  be 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, it  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  Ualted  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departmenu 
shall  report  semiannually  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  mlth  respect  to  all  con- 
tracU awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sac  406.  As  of  July  1.  IMO,  all  authoriza- 
tions for  mlUtar^  public  works  to  be  ac- 
complUhed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  In  connection  with  the  esUb- 
llshment  or  development  of  mlllUry  Instal- 
lations and  facilities,  and  aU  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
Ulned  In  AcU  approved  before  Augtist  81, 
1957.  and  not  supmeded  or  otherwise  modl- 
fled  by  a  later  authorization  are  repealed, 
except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  AcU  In  the  UUes  that  conUln  the 
gener*)  provisions; 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  a«  to  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracU or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In 
part  before  July  1,  1960.  and  authorizations 
lor  appropriations  therefor: 

(3)  the  authorization  for  the  rental  guar- 
antee for  family  housing  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  that  U  conUined  In  secUon  302 
of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1962  (66  SUt.  606, 
622): 

<4)  the  authorlzaUon  for  the  development 
of  the  Line  of  CommunlcaUons.  France,  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000  that  U  contained 
»n  Utle  I.  section  102,  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1952  (66  SUt.  606.  609): 

<5)  the  authorization  for  development  of 
cla«sifled  facilities  in  the  amount  of  $6,439.- 
000  tliat  Is  contained  In  UUe  I,  section  102, 
of  the  Act  of  September  28.  1961  (66  SUt. 
336,  343): 

( 6 )  the  authorization  for  public  works  and 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  Act  OX  AprU  1,  1954  (68  SUt. 
47),  as  amended; 


(7)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 807  of  the  Act  of  August  20.  1958  (72 
SUt.  636.  661).  the  authorization  for: 

<a)  family  housing  at  a  classified  InsUlIa- 
tlon  In  the  amount  of  $2,234,000  that  is 
contained  In  title  I.  section  101,  of  the  Act 
of  July  15,  1965  (69  Stat.  324,  328); 

(b)  classified  faculties  In  the  amount  of 
$369,000  that  Is  conuined  In  title  I,  secUon 
10»,  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1966  (69  SUt. 
324,  328); 

(c)  the  United  States  Army,  Etu-ope  In  the 
amount  of  $6,925,000  that  Is  conUlned  In 
Utle  I  section  101.  of  the  Act  of  Augst  3.  1956 
(70  SUt.  991,994): 

(d)  the  Caribbean  Command  Area.  In  the 
amount  of  $1,060,000  that  Is  conUlned  In 
title  I,  secUon  101,  of  the  Act  of  Augtist 
3.  1956  (70  SUt.  991.  994) ; 

(e)  classified  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$6,300,000  that  U  contained  In  UUe  I.  section 
102,  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stet. 
991.  994); 

(f)  land  acquisition  and  obstrucUon  re- 
moval for  filght  clearance  In  the  amount 
of  $754,000  at  various  locations  that  Is  con- 
Ulned In  UUe  n,  secUon  201,  under  the 
heading  "Continental  United  States"  and 
subheading  "aviation  rAciLiriEs  (SpecUl 
Purpose  Air  Stations)"  of  the  Act  of  July 
15,  1955  (69  Stat.  324,  332).  as  amended: 

(g)  operational  faculties  In  the  amount 
of  $700,000  at  the  Naval  Air  SUUon,  Jack- 
sonvUle.  Florida  that  Is  contained  In  Utle 
n.  section  201.  under  the  heading  "iNsxoa 
THE  UNinm  Srana"  and  subheading  "avia- 
tion rACTLmss  (Fleet  Support  Air  SUUons)" 
in  the  Act  of  August  3.  1966  (70  SUt.  991. 
996).  as  amended. 

(h)  the  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  family  housing  contained  in  the  Act  of 
July  15.  1955  (69  SUt.  324).  to  the  extent 
that  section  504  of  the  Act  of  August  20, 
1958  (72  SUt.  636,  660),  made  avalUble  such 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  famUy 
housing  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison.  Indiana,  and  Fort  Shafter. 
Hawaii,  and  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Sundance,  Wyoming,  and  at  four 
locations  ouUlde  the  United  States. 

(I)  the  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  for  Camp  Jackson,  South  Caro- 
lina, that  Is  contained  In  Utle  I.  section  101, 
of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1955  (69  SUt.  324. 
326). 

Sec.  407.  Section  515  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1956  (69  Stat.  324.  852).  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  515.  During  fiscal  years  1969  through 
and  including  1962,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Faroe,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  mUitary  tactical  Installations  for  as- 
signment as  public  quarters  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependenU.  If  any,  without 
rental  charge  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  faciUtles 
at  or  near  auch  military  tactical  installa- 
tions. Such  housing  faculties  shall  be  leased 
on  a  family  or  individual  unit  basis  and  not 
more  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  of 
such  unlU  may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time. 
Expenditures  for  the  renUl  of  such  housing 
facilities  may  be  made  out  of  appropriations 
available  for  maintenance  and  operation  but 
may  not  exceed  $150  a  month  for  any  such 
unit." 

Sec.  408.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of 
the  Act  of  August  SO.  1957  (71  SUt.  531. 
556),  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  and  effective  July  1.  1968.  no 
family  housing  unlU  shall  be  contracted  for 
or  acquired  at  or  in  support  of  military  In- 
staUatlons  or  activities  unless  the  actual 
number  of  unite  Involved  has  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  an  annual  mlUtary  con- 


struction authorization  Act  except  (1)  hous- 
ing unite  acquired  pursuant  to  the  pr«Jvi- 
slons  of  secUon  404  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
mente  of  1956;  (2)  rental  guarantee  famUy 
housing  authorized  under  section  302  of  the 
Act  of  July  14.  1962  (66  SUt.  606,  622);  and 
(3)  housing  unite  leased  for  terms  of  one 
year,  whether  renewable  or  not,  or  for  terms 
of  not  more  than  five  years  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  2675  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code." 

Sec.  409.  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  4774  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily quarters  constructed  from  impropriated 
funds  for  officers  of  the  Army  may  be  four- 
bedroom  quarters  having  a  net  floor  area  of 
1.400  square  feet  or  less  for  occupancy  by 
cancers  holding  grades  below  maJOT'." 

(b)  Section  7574  is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowing  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily quarters  constructed  from  appropriated 
funds  for  officers  of  the  Navy  may  be  four- 
bedroom  quarters  having  a  net  floor  area  of 
1,400  square  feet  or  less  for  occupancy  by 
officers  holding  grades  below  UeuUnant  com- 
mander." 

(c)  SecUon  9774  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(«)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
famUy  qtiarters  constructed  from  appro- 
priated funds  for,  officers  of  the  Air  Force  may 
be  four-bedroom  quarters  having  a  net  floor 
area  of  1,400  square  feet  or  less  for  occu- 
pancy by  officers  holding  grades  below  major." 

Sec.  410.  To  the  extent  that  any  authority 
provided  by  the  Act  of  August  20,  1958  (72 
Stat.  636).  or  this  Act.  for  the  conatrucUon 
of  appropriated  fund  famUy  housing  at  lo- 
cations In  foreign  countries  is  not  utilized, 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  the  num- 
ber of  housing  unite  so  authorized  may  be 
accomplished  at  the  same  locations  under 
the  authority  of  section  407  of  the  Act  of 
September  1.  1954  (68  Stet.  1119,  1125).  as 
amended 

Sec.  411.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  buUdlng  construc- 
tion project  within  the  continental  United 
SUtes  (other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  in 
excess  of — 

(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  ecdd-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $6  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that,  because  of  special  circum- 
sUnces,  application  to  such  project  of  the 
llmlUUons  on  unit  coete  contained  in  this 
section  Is  Impracticable. 

Sec.  412.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  April  8. 
1968  (72  SUt.  78)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$500,000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$900,000." 

Sec.  413.  Titles  I.  II.  UI.  and  IV  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1959". 

TrriJE  V 
Reserve  forces  facilitie* 

Sec.  501.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  esUbllsh  or  develop  the  following 
faculties  for  reserve  forces: 

(1)  For  Department  of  the  Army: 

Army  Reserve 

Akron  (Number  2),  Ohio:  Training  facili- 
ties. $574,000. 

Allen  town -Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania: 

Training  facilities,  $302,000. 

Anderson.  Indiana:  Training  faculties. 
$136,000. 

Ann  Arbor.  Michigan:  Training  facilities. 
$317,000. 
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Aurora.  nUnols:  Training  facilities. 
$30a,000. 

BardBtown.  Kentucky:  Training  faculties, 
•160,000. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin:  Training  facili- 
ties. 9176.000. 

Bellalre.  Ohio:  Training  facilities,  $302,000. 

Bloomlngton,  Illinois:  Training  facilities. 
•168,000. 

Bloomlngton,  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
•302,000. 

Bridgeport-Falrfleld,  Connecticut:  Train- 
ing facilities  addition.  •64,000. 

Bronx.    New    York:     Training     faculties, 

•98,000. 

BrownsTlUe.  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
•  152.000. 

Butler,  P'snnsylvanla:  Training  facilities, 
$136,000. 

Champaign,    Illinois:    Training   faculties, 

$302,000. 

Chicago  Heights,  Illinois:  Training  faclli- 
ties,  $302,000. 

Chico,  California:  Training  faculties, 
$168,000. 

Cumberland,  Maryland :  Training  facilities. 
$288,000. 

Dallas  (N\miber  2),  Texas:  Training  fa- 
cilities addition,  $64,000. 

Dayton.  Ohio:  Training  faculties.  $48,000. 

Delaware.  Ohio:  Training  faculties, 
$302,000. 

Detroit  (Number  1),  Michigan:  Training 
faculties,  $602,000. 

Detroit  (Number  2),  Michigan:  Training 
facUiUes,  $602,000. 

Duluth,  Minnesota:  Training  faculties, 
$317,000. 

East  Saint  Louis.  Illinois:  Training  faciU- 
tles.  $156,000. 

El  Dorado,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000. 

Eranston,  Illinois:  Training  faciUties, 
$574,000. 

Flint,  Michigan:  Training  facilities, 
$551,000. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000. 

Pulton,  Missouri:  Training  faculties, 
$160,000. 

Gadsden,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$144,000. 

Galveston,  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000. 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties. $168,000. 

Glens  Falls,  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
$176,000. 

Hanunond,  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$168,000. 

Harrison,  '  Arkansas :  Training  facilities, 
$162,000. 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri:  Training  facili- 
ties. $288,000. 

JoUet.  Illinois:  Training  facilities,  $302,000. 

Kankakee,  nUnols:  Training  facilities. 
$168,000. 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities, 
$317,000. 

Lafayette,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
$152,000. 

Malone,  New  York:  Training  faclUties, 
$176,000. 

Mankato,  Minnesota:  Training  facilities, 
$176,000. 

Marlon,  Ohio:  Training  facilities,  $168,000. 

MeadevUle,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facllU 
ties.  $168,000. 

Milwaukee  (West),  Wisconsin:  Training 
facilities,  $602,000. 

Morrlstown,  New  Jersey:  Training  facili- 
ties, $317,000. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio:  Training  facilities, 
$168,000. 

Muncie,  Indiana:  Training  facilities,  $168,- 
000. 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma:  Training  faculties, 
$288,000. 

New  Orleans  (Number  1).  Louisiana: 
Training  facilities.  $520,000. 

Odessa.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $152,000. 


Okmulgee,  Oklahoma:  Training  facilities, 
•160.000. 

Olean,  New  York:  Training  facilities. 
•176,000. 

Oswego.  New  York:  Training  faoUltlea, 
•176.000. 

PalnesvUle,  Ohio:  Training  faclUtles, 
'•168.000. 

Pittsburgh  (Nvunber  3).  Pennsylvania: 
Training  facilities,  •574.000. 

Purcell,  Oklahoma:  Training  faclUties, 
•160.000. 

Rolla.  Missouri:  Training  facilities.  $160,- 
000. 

Rutland.  Vermont:  Training  faclUties, 
•143.000. 

Sacramento.  California:  Training  faclUties 
addition.  ^61.000. 

Saint  Cloud,  Minnesota:  Training  facul- 
ties, 9330,000. 

Salem,  Oregon:  Training  faclUtles.  •61.000. 

San  Antonio  (Number  2),  Texas:  Train- 
ing faclUtles.  ^520.000. 

San  Diego,  California:  Training  faculties, 
•526.000. 

San    Marcos,    Texas:    Training    facilities, 

•  152,000. 

Santa  Barbara,  California :  Training  facul- 
ties, ^136,000. 

Savannah,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
•259.000. 

Springfield,  Missouri:  Training  facilities 
addition.  •73,000. 

Uniontown.  Pennsylvania:  Training  facul- 
ties. $220,000. 

Vallejo,  California:  Training  faculties. 
•302.000. 

Washington,  Iowa:  Training  faclUtles, 
•160.000. 

Washington,  Missouri:  Training  facilities, 

•  160.000. 

Washington,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facu- 
lties. 9136.000. 

Wenatchee,  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties. $168,000. 

Westminster,  Maryland:  Training  facili- 
ties. $160,000. 

Various  locations:  Training  facilities 
minor  additions.  $1,788,000. 

Land  acquisition:  Training  facilities, 
•800.000. 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
(Armory) 

Amsterdam,  New  York:  Training  facllitiea, 
•55.000. 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  Training  facilities, 
•276.000. 

Baltimore  (Dundalk),  Maryland:  Training 
faclUtles.  •215.000. 

Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities, 

•  150.000. 

Beebe,  Arkansas:  Training  faculties. 
•45.000. 

.    Belen,    New    Mexico:    Training    facilities. 
•57.000. 

Benson.  North  Carolina:  Training  facili- 
ties. ^105.000. 

Birmingham,  Alabama:  Training  faciUties, 
•160.000. 

Buffalo,  New  York:  Training  facilities, 
•75.000. 

Butte.  Montana:  Training  faeilitles. 
•70.000. 

Cape  May  Court  House,  New  Jersey:  Train- 
ing faciUties,  ^250,000. 

Colby,  Kansas:  Training  facilities,  •80,000. 

ColvlUe.  Washington:  Training  facilities. 
•150,000. 

Dermott,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
•45,000. 

De  Witt,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
•45.000. 

Donna,  Texas:  Training  facilities,  •99,000. 

Dover,  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities. 
•250,000. 

Durant,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
•54.000. 

Elizabeth  City.  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  •105.OOO. 

Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont:  Training  faclU- 
tles. $169,000. 


Farmlngton,  Missouri:  TrainlI^;  faciUties. 
•  115,000. 

Gainesville.    Georgia:    Training    facilities. 
•90,000. 

Greeley,     Colorado:      Training     facilities. 
$133,000. 

Hazen,      Arkansas:      Training      faclUties.^ 
$45,000. 

Heber  Springs,  Arkansas:  Training  faclU- 
Ues.  $90,000. 

Idaho    FalU,    Idaho:    Training    faculties. 
$105,000. 

Inman.  South  Carolina:  Training  facilities. 
$99,000. 

luka,     Mississippi:      Training     facilities. 
$64,000. 

Johnstown.  Pennsylvania:  Training  facUl- 
Ues.  $376,000. 

JonesvlUe,  South  Carolina:  Training  facu- 
lties, $99,000. 

Lancaster,       Ohio:       Training      faclUtles, 
$160,000. 

Leominster.  Massachusetts:  Training  facil- 
ities, $200,000. 

Milan,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities. 
$91,000. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  Training  faclUtles, 
$235,000. 

Mount  Olive.  North  CaroUna:  Training 
faclUtles.  $105,000. 

New  Brockton.  Alabama:  Training  facUl* 
ties,  $70,000. 

Olean.  New  York:  Training  faculties.  $4$.- 
000. 

Omaha,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities. 
$450,000. 

Oswego,  New  York:  Training  faclUties, 
$52,000. 

Plentywood,  Montana:  Training  faculties. 
$63,000. 

Ponce,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities, 
$150,000. 

Princeton,  West  Virginia:  Training  faclU- 
tles. $60,000. 

Quitman,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$54,000. 

Rlverdale,  New  Jersey:  Training  faclUties. 
$250,000. 

Ronceverte.  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
clUtles, $54,000. 

Roswell,  New  Mexico:  Training  faclUtles. 
$200,000. 

Saint  Paul.  MlnnesoU:  Training  f^ciUtlM. 
$565,000.  j 

Salem,  Oregon:  Training  facilltiea.  •160> 
000. 

San  German,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facul- 
ties, $150,000. 

Savannah.  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$600,000. 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico:  Training  faclU- 
Ues,  $60,000. 

Tomahawk.  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities, 
$160,000. 

Troy,  New  York:  Training  fadUUes.  $47,- 
000. 

Webb,  Mississippi:  Training  faciUUe*. 
$54,000. 

Various  locations:  Training  faciUties  minor 
conversions,  $84,(X>0. 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
(Nonarmory) 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota:  Maintenance  fa- 
culties, $57,000. 

Buckhannon,  West  Virginia:  Administra- 
tive and  supply  facilities,  $206,000. 

Camp  Drum.  New  York:  Maintenance  fa- 
culties. $308,000. 

Hayward.  Wisconsin:  Maintenance  faclU- 
ties, $52,000. 

Jersey  City.  New  Jersey:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $49,000. 

(2)  For  Department  of  the  Navy: 

Naval  Reserve  (Aviation) 

Naval  Air  Station  (Dobbins  Air  Foroa 
Base),  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Operational  facili- 
lUes,  supply  faculties,  and  utlUUas  and 
ground  improvements,  $838,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Dallas.  Texas:  Opera- 
tional faclllUes  and  supply  faclUUes,  $348.- 
000. 


Naval  Air  Station.  Glenvlew,  Illinois:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $59,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oroase  He,  Michigan: 
Operational  faoilities  and  utilities.  $771,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Los  Alamlto«.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supply  faclll- 
Ues. and  uUUUes.  $563,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
Supply  facUlUes  and  maintenance  faclllUes. 
$178,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon,  Olathe,  Kansas:  Opera- 
Uonal  faculties,  $192,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  South  Weymouth.  Mas- 
sachusetto:  OperaUunal  faclUtles,  $76,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Willow  Grove,  Pennsyl- 
ranla:  Operational  faclllUes,  supply  facul- 
ties, and  medical  faclllUes.  $797,000. 
Naval  Reserve  (Surface) 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Beaumont,  Texas:  Opera Uonal  fa- 
cilities, $65,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Cham- 
paign, lUlnois:  Training  faclllUes,  $70,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  Cleveland. 
Ohio:  Training  facilities,  $655,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Galveston, 
Texas:   Operational  faclllUes.  $204,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Klngs- 
vUle,  Texas:  Training  faclUUes,  $35,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  New 
Haven.  Connecticut:  Opera  Uonal  faculties, 
$323,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Saint  Louis.  Missouri:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $697,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Tralnl:ig  Center.  San  Diego. 
California:    Operational    facilities.   $226,000. 

Naval  Reserve  TYalntr  g  Center,  Whltestone, 
Mew  York :  Operational  facilities,  $104,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Ground ) 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center. 
Chicago.  Illinois:  Ttalnlng  faculties,  $518,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center. 
Johnson  City.  Tenness4-e:  TraltUng  facilities 
and  land  acquisition.  $330,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Ccrps  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Saint  Louis,  Missouri:  Training  fa- 
cilities.  $370,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center,  San 
Rafael,  Calif omU:  Training  faclUUes,  $490,- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center 
Tampa,  Florida:  Training  facUlUes.  $391,000. 

(3)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Bakalar  Air  Force  Biise.  Columbus,  Indi- 
ana: Supply  facilities  and  operaUonal  fa- 
cilities. $364,000. 

Davis  Field,  Muskogee.  Oklahoma:  Troop 
housing  and  utUltles.  $92,000. 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base.  Houston,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities.  $323,000. 

General  Mitchell  Field.  MUwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin: Troop  houBing.  $43,000. 

OHare  International  Airport.  Chicago.  Il- 
linois: Operational  farilltles.  maintenance 
facilities  and  uUUtles,  $1,890,000. 

Portland  Interixatlonal  Airport.  Portland, 
Oregon:  Operational  faclllUes.  $588,000. 

Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas 
City.  Missouri:   Supply  faculties.  $106,000. 

Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania:  Miiintenance  facilities, 
supply  facUlUes  and  troop  housing.  $188,000. 

Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes 

Alpena  County  Airport,  Alpena,  Michigan: 
Operational   facilities,  $105,000. 

New  Orleans  Naval  Air  Station,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana:  Op>erational  facilities  and 
supply  facilities,  $274,000. 

Baer  Field.  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana:  Opera- 
tional faculties.  $238,000. 

Bethel  AUr  NaUonal  Guard  Base.  Bethel, 
Minnesota:  UUlitles  and  ground  improve- 
menu.  $4,963,000. 

Buckley  Naval  Air  StaUon,  Denver.  Colo- 
rado: Operational  facilities,  $426,000. 

Burlington  Municipal  AU-port,  Burlingtoa. 
Vermont:  Maintenance  faciUties,  $123,000. 


Camp  WUllams,  Camp  Douglas,  Wisconsin: 
Operational  facilities,  $82,000. 

Cheyenne  Municipal  Airport,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming:    Operational   faculties,    $238,000. 

Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor,  Maine:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $123,000. 

Oelger  Field,  Spokane,  Washington:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $245,000. 

Haleakala  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning 
Facility,  Maul,  HawaU:  Operational  facul- 
ties, $446,000. 

Hancock  Field.  Syracuse,  New  York:  Op- 
erational  facilities.   $596,000. 

Hector  Field,  Fargo.  North  Dakota:  Opera- 
tional  facilities,  $946,000. 

Hubbard  Field,  Reno,  Nevada:  Operational 
facilities,  $259,000. 

Hulman  Field,  Terre  Haute.  Indiana:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $238,000. 

Kokee  Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  Fa- 
culty, Kauai,  HaaaU:  OperaUonal  faclUUes. 
$283,000. 

Uttle  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities and  maintenance  facilities,  $2,323,000. 

Memphis  Municipal  Airport,  Memphis, 
Tennessee:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faclllUes  and  supply  facilities,  $1,- 
825,000. 

Peoria  Municipal  Airport,  Greater  Peoria. 
Illinois:  Operational  facilities,  $192,000. 

San  Juan  International  Airport,  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico:  Operational  faculties  and  sup- 
ply facilities,  $943,000. 

Sioux  Falls  ( Foss  Field) ,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota:   Maintenance  facilities,  $123,(X)0. 

Springfield  Municipal  Airport,  Springfield, 
Ohio:  Operational  facllitiee,  $105,000. 

Truax  Field.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $123,000. 

Will  Rogers  Field,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa: OperaUonal  faclUties,  $317,000. 

(4)  For  all  reserve  components:  Facilities 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  the  assignment 
of  weapons  or  equipment  to  reserve  forces 
luiits,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee determines  that  deferral  of  such  facili- 
ties for  inclusion  in  the  next  law  authorizing 
appropriations  for  specific  facilities  for  re- 
serve forces  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Interests  of  naUonal  security  and  if  the 
Secretary  of  t>efense  or  his  designee  no- 
Ufies  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the 
nature  and  estimated  cost  of  any  faclUty  to 
be  undertaken  under  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  first  sentence  of  section  2233a 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  faclllUes  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

Sac.  502.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685,  U  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  "mavai.  eesexvk  (avia- 
tion)" in  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  603  by  striking 
out  the  following : 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Denver,  Colorado: 
Maintenance  facilities,  utilities,  and  land 
acqulBltlon,  $652,000." 

"Naval  Air  StaUon.  Niagara  Falls.  New 
York:  OperaUonal  and  training  faclUUes, 
and  uUliUes.  $652,000." 

(b)  Public  Law  85-885,  Is  amended  under 
the  heading  "aie  mational  cuAao  or  the 
tTwrrxD  STATES"  In  clause  (2)  of  section  603 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Barnes  Field,  West- 
field.  Massachusetts,  strike  out  "$740,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$1,030,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  various  locations:  Run- 
way arrestor  l>arrlers,  strike  out  "$300,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$480,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  85-685  Is  amended  under 
the  beading  "aemt  exse«vk"  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  603  as  foUows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Canton.  Ohio,  strike 
out  "$40,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$61,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina,  strike  out  "$86,000 '  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  "$117,000". 


(3)  With  respect  to  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, strike  out  "$99,000"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  "$136,000". 

(d)  Public  Law  85-685  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "aemt  ifATioNAi.  cttabd  or  the 
tmrrxo  states  (aeuort)"  in  clause  3  of  sec- 
Uon  603  by  strilcing  out  the  following : 

"Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facil- 
ities, $45,000." 

"Carlisle,  Pennsylvania:  Training  faciUties, 
$45,000." 

"Chester,  Pennsylvania:  Training  faclUUes, 
$206,000." 

"Clayton,  New  Mexico:  Training  faculties, 
$57,000." 

"Ligonler,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties, $45,000." 

"Northwest  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota:  Train- 
ing faciUties,  $130,000." 

"Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Training  faculties, 
$175,000." 

"Salem,  New  Jersey:  Training  faciUties, 
$15,000." 

(e)  Public  Law  85-685  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clatise  (1)  of  secUon  606 
"$11,886,000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$10,582,000;"  and  by  striking  out  In  clause 
(2)(b)  of  section  606  "$11,976,000"  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  "$12,446,000;"  and 
by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  606 
"$28,330,000  '  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$27,702,000". 

^Bc.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facilities 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  secUons 
3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d) 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code.  The  author- 
ity to  place  permanent  or  temporary  Im- 
provements on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys.  adminlstraUon.  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construcUon. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  Utle 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  even 
though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The 
authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  In- 
cludes authority  to  make  surveys  and  to  ac- 
qiUre  land,  and  interests  in  land  (Including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

SBC.  504.  ApproprlaUons  for  faclUUes  proj- 
ects authorized  by  section  501  for  the  respec- 
tive reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces 
may  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  Reserve,  $20,748,000; 

(b)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $8,451,000; 

(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $8300,000; 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,093,000; 

(b)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Stotes.  $15,536,000. 

Sec.  505.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
section  501  of  this  Act  may.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  Increased  by 
15  per  centum,  but  the  total  cost  for  all  proj- 
ects authorized  for  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
Army  .National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  may  not  exceed  the 
amounts  named  in  clatises  (l)(a),  (l)(b), 
(2),  (3)  (a),  and  (3)  (b)  of  secUon  504,  re- 
specUvely. 

Sec.  506.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  FacUlUes  Act  of  1959." 

TrtLB  VI 

SBC.  601.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the 
city  of  Santa  Cruz.  California,  all  the  right, 
UUe,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  four  and  five-tenths  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  comprising  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  Center  Lighthouse  Point  site 
and  l>elng  a  part  of  the  lands  known  as  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Santa  Cruz  Light 
Station,  situated  on   the  northerly  side  of 
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West  Cliff  Drive,  approximately  seven  hun- 
dred feet  south  oX  Pelton  Avenue,  l*"  the  city 
and  county  of  Santa  Cruz.  CaUfornla,  and  In 
exchange  for  said  conveyance  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
the  city  of  SanU  Cruc  a  deed  conveying  fee 
simple  title  to  not  less  than  four  acres  of 
land  situated  within  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz. 
California,  to  be  utilized  as  the  site  for  a 
United  States  Army  Reserve  Center:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  pay  to 
the  United  States  a  sum  of  money  represent- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
■o  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
accepted  In  exchange  therefor:  (2)  the 
amount  heretofore  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  construction  of  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  Center  at  Lighthouse  Point  for 
work  and  materials  which  cannot  be  utilized 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  tlie 
United  States  Army  Reserve  Center  on  the 
sita  to  be  acquired  from  the  city:  and  (3) 
the  amount  by  which  the  costa  for  providing 
adequate  foundations,  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties, and  site  preparation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  United  States  Army  Reserve  Center 
at  the  site  to  be  acquired  from  the  city  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  costs  for  providing  foun- 
dations, aewer  and  water  facilities,  and  site 
preparation  at  the  Lighthouse  Point  slta. 

Sec.  603.  The  moneys  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  under  this  title  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  recelpta  except  that 
any  moneys  received  under  section  1(2)  and 
(3)  of  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation to  which  such  costa  are  charged. 

Mr.  VINSON  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Recoro,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendmenta:  Page  2.  line  11. 
strike  "Savannah"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Savanna". 

Page  24.  line  10,  strike  "$225,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "•255.000". 

Page  32,  line  12.  strike  "Olfut"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "OfTutt". 

Page  40.  following  line  0.  insert  a  new 
Itam  as  follows: 

"Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  200  unlta." 

Page  69.  line  6.  strike  "section  1"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "section  601". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinson:  On 
page  20.  line  11.  strike  "250  unlta"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "450  unite". 

On  page  40,  following  line  3.  insert: 
"Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Maine.  114  unite." 
On  page  40.  following  line  9.  insert: 
"Travis   Air    Force    Base.    California.    600 
unite." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  to  the  committee  when  I  was  pre- 
senting the  bill.  I  ofler  this  amendment. 

These  Capehart  houses  have  all  been 
approved  by  the  President  and  would 
have  been  In  the  bill  had  they  been 
passed  on  by  the  Budget  prior  to  the 


time  the  Armed  Forces  Committee  re- 
ported its  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesU(»  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Arenos:  On 
page  39.  following  line  12.  Insert  a  new  item 
as  follows: 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  180 
unite." 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base  is  one  of  the  major  Air  Force  tech- 
nical training  schools. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  the 
Air  Force  has  a  firm  provable  require- 
ment for  an  additional  180  family  hous- 
ing units  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base. 

Chanute  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Rantoul.  111.,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation— within  the  coniimutable  area — of 
approximately  15.000  people. 

The  Air  Force  housing  requirement  is 
based  on  the  missions  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1962.  At  that  time,  there  will  be 
approximately  600  officers  and  5.400  air- 
men assigned  to  the  base.  Of  these.  440 
officers  and  1.920  airmen — ^total  2.360 — 
personnel  will  be  authorized  family 
housing.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  re- 
quirement for  approximately  890  Junior 
grade  airmen  for  whom  the  Air  Force  is 
not  authorized  to  provide  housing. 

Offsetting  tills  requirement  are  1.780 
available,  adequate  housing  units,  con- 
sisting of  78  public  quarters,  450  Cape- 
hart  units — imder  construction — 800 
Wherry  imits,  and  452  adequate  pii- 
vately  owned  imits.  This  leaves  a  defi- 
cit of  580  units.  Against  this  deficit  the 
Air  Force  proposes  to  construct  the  180 
additional  units. 

Construction  of  the  180  units  will  pro- 
vide onbase  housing  for  only  64  percent 
of  the  authorized  requirement,  and  will 
provide  adequate  housing,  including  the 
private  rentals,  for  only  83  percent  of 
.  those  authorized  housing. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  has  been  certified  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois;  I  have  examined  it;  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  This  item  is 
of  high  priority.  They  have  need  for 
2.360  units:  the:*  have  available  1.780 
units.    There  is  a  deficit  of  580  units. 

This  amendment  provides  for  only  180. 

I  think  we  would  be  warranted  in  try- 
ing to  provide  more. 

I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohklam  :  Page 
11.  between  lines  12  and  13.  under  the  head- 
ing "Fleet  Base  Facilities",  insert: 

"Naval  Station,  Treaaure  Island.  California: 
UUlltles.  iTOl.OOO". 


Page  42.  lines  19  and  20.  strike  ''•llS,aS3.* 
000"  and  Insert  lu  Ueu  thereof  "11 13.954,000''. 

Page  42,  line  22.  strike  "•182.283.000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•162.904.000". 

Mr.  COHELAN.  ,Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  aniendment  is  simply 
stated  as  being  toi  provide  a  facility 
necessary  to  preveni-'  the  discharge  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  of  raw.  untreated 
sewage.  At  the  present  time  naval  fa- 
cilities on  Treasure  Island  and  the  Yerba 
Buena  Island  are  discharging  raw  sew- 
age into  the  bay. 

On  October  21.  1954,  the  California 
Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
of  Region  2  established  a  resolution 
which  stated  that  a  condition  of  pollu- 
tion and  nuisance  existed  as  a  result  of 
untreated  sewage  being  discharged  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  from  the  shore  fa- 
cilities of  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Treaatire 
Island  and  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  resolution  has  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  in  California.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  disposal  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  today  has  become  Increasingly  In- 
imical to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Executive  Order  No.  10014.  dated  No- 
vember 3.  1948.  requires  cooperation  and 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  local  pollution  abatement  programs. 
My  amendment  Is  in  direct  consonance 
with  that  Executive  order  and  would  be 
a  major  step  forward  in  correcting  a 
most  serious  situation  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  item, 
which  would  cost  $701,000,  is  very  high 
on  the  Navy's  priority  list  but  fell  out 
of  the  current  program  which  we  are 
considering  today  at  the  last  moment. 

This  t)rpe  of  facility  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered by  the  military  to  be  less  attrac- 
tive than  some  operational  facilities. 
While  I  can  understand  the  views  of  the 
military  in  this  respect,  I  feel  that  this 
does  constitute  a  sufficiently  important 
item  to  warrant  the  full  approval  of  this 
House. 

Let  me  repeat,  this  is  a  high-priority 
item  in  the  Navy's  own  program,  but  as 
it  fell  out  of  the  program  this  year,  so 
might  it  fall  out  again  next  year  in 
competition  with  other  apparently  more 
attractive  military  requirements. 

I  most  sincerely  urge  favorable  eaa- 
sideration  of  this  amendment  as  a  truly 
necessary  and  even  vital  requirement  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had   the   privilege   of   examining  this 

amendment.  I  know  it  Is  very  high  on 
the  priority  list  and  the  objective  is  well 
fotmded.  No  community  in  America 
wants  raw  sewage  flowing  into  its  water- 
ways. There  is  a  large  naval  installa- 
tion out  there  at  Treasure  Island  that 
is  polluting  the  water  of  San  Fiancisco 
Bay. 

This  is  an  Item  that  would  increase 
the  appropriation  or  authorization  by 
$701,000.  We  reduced  this  bill  $109  mil- 
lion under  the  budget  estimate.  If  we 
accept  this  amendment  then  it  will  bring 
about  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  au- 
thorization to  $108,546,000. 

We  have  already  done  a  magnificent 
Job  on  this  bill,  so  it  will  not  hurt  to 
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accept  this  nmendment  providing  for 
$701,000  additional. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  Air  Force  Academy  or  not. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  can  see  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  thinidng  alike.  There 
is  not  one  dollar  in  here  for  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  item  or  two  that  I  think  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
connection  with  what  is  going  on  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  I  find  in  a  report 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  in  February  1959. 
which  is  not  too  long  ago.  a  statement 
by  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  found 
in  the  Comgkbssional  Rccoro.  volume 
100,  part  2.  page  2798.  as  follows: 

I  might  say  that  the  top  limit  of  the  origi- 
nal appropriation  requested  was  $146  million, 
and  tbe  conunlttee  voted  to  make  the  top 
limit  •126  million  instead  of  •146  million 
without  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Turning  to  the  report  that  was  issued 
In  February  of  this  year  by  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  we  find  that  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  establishing,  construct- 
ing, and  equipping  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, exclusive  of  aircraft,  is  shown  on 
page  18.  ! 

I  read  from  the  summarization: 

The  recorded  Air  Force  cost  as  adjusted  as 
Of  August  31,  1058,  8176,691,505. 

Related  coate  (Capehart  housing  and  Fed- 
eral grante  for  school  construction),  •20,- 
860,162. 

Additional  planned  requiremente  (ap- 
proved and  unapproved),  •72.261.970. 

That  is  a  total  of  $269,813,637  as  com- 
pared with  the  statement  to  be  foimd  in 
the  Rbcoro  on  March  8.  1954.  of  an  esti- 
mated coat  of  $126  million. 

Now.  then,  on  page  10  of  this  report 
from  the  General  Accoimting  OfBce  I 
find  this: 

The  ooat  of  construction  Items  amounting 
to  •3,479.866  was  improperly  charged  to  other 
i4>proprlatlons.  As  a  result  of  ccmgreeelonal 
hearings  in  June  1958.  adjustments  were 
made  by  the  Air  Force  for  •938.068.  We  in- 
tend to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
that  additional  adjustmenu  of  83.541.798 
should  be  made. 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  list  the 
adjustments  that  must  be  made  Includ- 
ing $938,068. 

Here  are  a  few  items: 

Removal  of  slash  and  debris.  $108,064. 

Bowling  alleys — social  center.  $94,052. 

Bowling  alleys — base  exchange.  $97,- 
160. 

Swimming  pool  dividers.  $171,113. 

Valet  units— cadet  qiuirters.  $364,798. 

Medicine  cabinets— cadet  quarters, 
$102,882. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  medicine  cab- 
inets are.  but  I  assimie  they  are  the  kind 
of  cabinets  you  have  In  the  bathromn  in 
your  home  or  apartment.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  they  could  be.  But  the  amount 
is  $102,882. 

Now.  I  wonder  when  somebody  is  go- 
ing to  put  the  brake  on  this  Air  Force 


Academy  construction  program.    Some* 
thing  needs  to  be  done,  and  badly. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  already  have  put  the  brakes  on.  The 
figure  in  the  organic  law  was  $126  mil- 
lion. By  two  or  three  amendments  we 
raised  the  cost  to  about  $140  million, 
total  construction  And.  there  is  not  one 
dollar  in  this  bill  for  the  Academy.  So. 
we  have  in  that  way  conformed  with  the 
Comptroller's  report.  I  have  it  here, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is  reading 
it  and  will  continue  to  read  it  on  some 
other  of  there  items.  It  is  very  illumi- 
nating. So.  rest  assured  that  there  is  not 
one  penny  in  this  bill  today  for  the  Air 
Force  Academy.     The  brakes  are  on  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Corxlaii). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gubsb:  On 
page  55.  after  line  7  and  before  line  8.  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"San  Jose.  California:  Parking  lot  and  drill 
grounds.  81." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  shield.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  this  amendment. 
It  is  an  exchange  of  property  without 
co«t  to  the  Government;  almost  to  the 
foot  an  equal  exchange  of  property.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gitbskr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile. 
the  Committee  riaes. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Mississippi,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Cmnmittee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideraUon  the  bill  (HH.  5674)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  245,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  ,-If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  quegUon  was  taken;  and  thera 
were  yeas  379.  nays  7.  not  voting  48. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  S0| 
TKAa-«79 


Abbltt 

Denton 

Jones.  Ifo. 

Abemethy 

Derounlan 

Judd 

Adair 

Derwlnskt 

Karaten 

Addonlsio 

Devlne 

Karth 

Albert 

DlngeU 

Kssem 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Kastenmeier 

Alford 

Dollinger 

Keams 

Alger 

DoDobue 

Kee 

Allen 

Dooley 

Keith 

Anderson, 

Dom,  NT. 

Kelly 

Moct. 

Dom,  B.C. 

Keogh 

Andrews 

Dowdy 

KUbum 

AnfuBO 

Downing 

Ktlday 

Arends 

Doyle 

Kllgore 

Ashley 

Dulskl 

King.  Calif. 

Ashmore 

DvTham 

King,  Utan 

Asplnali 

Dwyer 

Kirwan 

Auchlncloas 

Edmondson 

Klt.chln 

Avery 

Elliott 

Klucsynski 

Ajn-es 

Bverett 

Knox 

Bailey 

Evlns 

Kowalski 

Baker 

Fallon 

Lafore 

Baldwin 

Farbstein 

Landrum 

Barden 

Fascell 

Lane 

Barr 

Felghan 

Langen 

Barrett 

Fenton 

Lankford 

Barry 

Flno 

Latte 

Bass,  N.H. 

Fisher 

hauum 

Bass.Tenn. 

Flood 

Lealnaki 

Bates 

Flynn 

Levering 

Becker 

Flynt 

Ubonati 

Beckworth 

Pogarty 

Lindsay 

Belcher 

Foley 

Lipscomb 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Forand 

Loser 

Bennett,  Ulcb 

Ford 

McCormack 

BenUey 

Forrester 

Mcculloch 

Berry 

Fountain 

McDonough 

Betts 

Frader 

McDoweU 

Blatnik 

Ftellnghuysen 

licFaU 

BUtch 

Frledel 

McGinley 

Boggs 

Fulton 

lIcGovem 

Boland 

Gallagher 

Mclntire 

Boiling 

Oarmatz 

McMlUan 

Bolton 

Gary 

McSween 

Bonner 

Oathings 

Macdtmald 

Boech 

Gavin 

Machrowlcs 

Bow 

George 

Mack.ni 

Boy kin 

Glenn 

Mack.  Wash. 

Boyle 

Madden 

Brademas 

Grant 

Bray 

Gray 

Mahon 

Breeding 

Green,  Greg. 

Mailllard 

Brewster 

Green.  Pa. 

MarshaU 

Brock 

GrlfHn 

Martin 

Brooks,  La. 

Griffiths 

MattbeWB 

Brooks.  Tejc 

Gross 

May 

Broomfleld 

Gubaer 

Meader 

Brown.  Oa. 

Hagen 

Metealf 

Brown.  Ohio 

Baley 

Michel 

BroyhlU 

BaU 

KUler. 

Budge 

BaUeck 

Clement  W. 

Burdick 

Balpem 

MUler.  N.T. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Hardy 

Milliken 

Burke.  MaM. 

Bargu 

lgll|a 

Burleeon 

Harmon 

*#t««K«,n 

Bush 

Harrts 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Harrison 

ifontoya 

Cahtll 

Healey 

Moore 

CanfleM 

Hubert 

Moorhead^ 

Cannon 

HemphlU 

Morgan 

Carter 

Henderson 

Morris.  If.  Msat. 

Casey 

Berlong 

Morris.  0)da. 

Cederberg 

Hess 

Moss 

Chamberlain 

Hleetand 

^umma 

Chelf 

Hoeven 

Miirphy 

Chenoweth 

Hoffman,  m. 

Murray 

Chiperfleld 

Hoffman,  ICich.  Natchw 

Church 

Hogan 

Nelaen 

Clark 

Hollfleld 

Klz 

Goad 

Holt 

Nonen 

Coffin 

Holtaman 

O^rlen.  m. 

Cobelan 

Horan 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Comer 

O'Hara.m. 

Colmer 

Buddleeton 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

Conte 

HuU 

OlfeUi 

Cook 

Xkard 

<Xlver 

Cooley 

irwin 

Osmers 

Corbett 

Jarman 

Ostertag 

Cimnlngbam 

Jennings 

Passman 

Curtln 

Jensen 

Curtis,  Maes. 

Joban'jen 

Felly 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Perkins 

Dague 

JohnacHi.  Colo. 

Pfost 

Daniels 

JOhnsom.  Md. 

PhUMa 

Davis.  Oa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

PlUloa 

Jonas 

Pimle 

Delaney 

Jones,  Ala. 

Poage 
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Poff 

Porter 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Quia 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaak* 

Rl%'er8,  8.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson  . 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

St.  George 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jackson 

Laird 


flaylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Beldeu 

Shelley 

Sbeppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

Bller 

Simpson,  HI. 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  CalU. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teagiie.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thom[)6on,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 

NAYS— 7 

Mason 
Meyer 


Ttiomson.  Wyo. 
Thomberry 
Toll 

Tollefsoa 
Trim  bis 
Tuck 
iniman 
Utt 
Vanik 
Van  Zandt 
Vinson 
Walnwrlght 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Wampler 
Watts 
Weaver 
Wels 
Westlsnd 
Wharton 
Wldnall 
Wler 
WUlls 
Wlthrow 
Wright 
Tates 
Toung 
Younger 
Zablocki 
.  Zelenko 


O'KonsU 
Sullivan 


NOT  VOTING — 48 


Anderson. 

Minn. 
Baring 
Baumhart 
Bowles 
Brown.  Mo. 
Buckley 
Camahan 
Celler 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Olalmo 
Hays 
Hechler 


Holland 
Merrow 
Miller. 

George  P. 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Multer 
Norblad 
Pllcher 
Polk 
Powell 
Qulgley 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 


Santangelo 

Saund 

Scott 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Stubblefield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Udall 

Van  Pelt 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Winstead 

woir 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Winstead  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bir.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Bowles  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  ArlBona. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  restilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  further  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week.  We  are  all  caught 
up  with  rules  reported  out  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

As  the  Rules  Committee  failed  to  re- 
port out  a  rule  today  on  the  housing  bill, 
we  will,  of  course,  have  to  wait  imtil 
calm  judgment  reconsiders  and  brings 
out  a  rule.    We  are  all  caught  up. 

I  have  no  legislative  program  to  an- 
nounce for  next  week. 

Starting  Wednesday  evening,  of 
course,  begin  the  holy  days  of  our 
friends  of  the  Jewish  faith.  That  means 
there  would  be  legislation  only  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  So  if  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  meet  Monday— I  have  no 
knowledge  that  they  will— but  if  they 
should  I  would  feel  imder  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  I  should  not  program 
legislation  for  next  week. 

So  there  is  no  further  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  and  there  is  no 
program  for  next  week  except  on  Mon- 
day the  calls  of  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  on  Tuesday  the  call  of 
bills  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
me.  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one. 
that  we  call  bills  on  both  the  Consent 
and  Private  Calendars  on  Monday  next. 
So  if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar  for  Tuesday  next  may  take 
place  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AWARD  TO  COL.  THOMAS  J.  FLYNN 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  therein  a  recent 
article  from  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  News 
regarding  the  conferring  of  the  Good 
Citizenship  Award  of  the  Ovila  Case  Post. 

VFW,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  upon  my  dear 
and  distinguished  friend.  Col.  Thomas 
J.  Fljrnn, 

I  know  of  no  one  who  Is  more  woHhy 
of    this    illustrious    Good    Citizenship 


Award  than  Colonel  Plynn.  His  un- 
selfish service  has  been  distributed  over 
many  fields  of  patriotic  and  civic  en- 
deavor. He  served  In  wartime  with  great 
distinction  in  the  armed  services  and 
achieved  high  rank  in  the  Army  and 
Reserve. 

Colonel  Flynn  is  a  courageous  fighting 
man  himself  and  his  two  fine  sons,  both 
graduates  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
are  now  carrying  out  his  fine  example 
and  are  serving  with  great  credit  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

For  years  he  has  been  an  Inspiring 
leader  in  civic  and  community  move- 
ments in  Gardner  and  his  constructive 
work  for  the  business,  industrial,  and 
economic  interests  of  that  beautiful  city 
Is  widely  hailed  by  all  his  fellow 
citizens. 

His  contributions  in  the  field  of  youth 
activities  have  been  peerless  and  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  a  plaque  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  youth  of  Gardner, 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
country  as  a  soldier,  a  citizen,  and  a 
newspaperman  should  be  conferred 
upon  him. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  congratulate  him  and  his  family, 
and  also  to  thank  and  commend  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  Ovila  Case  Post, 
VFW,  for  so  appropriately  conferring 
this  award  upon  such  a  sterling  Amer- 
ican as  Colonel  Flynn. 

Would  that  the  Nation  had  more  lead- 
ers and  devoted  citizens  like  Colonel 
Flynn. 

(Prom  the  Gardner   (Mass.)    News.  M«r.   18. 
19591 

Good  CmzENSHip  Awako  Psbsinttd  aT_vrW 
DiNNOt— Mou  Tham  225  Attkno  Ttsn- 
ICONIAL  rOB  COL.  T.  F.  Fltnn — Laudkd  fos 

CoKMUirrrT  Eftobts 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Plynn,  dean  of  Gardner's 
newspaper  reporters,  was  presented  the  third 
annual  "Good  ClUaenship"  award  last  night 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  In  the  VFW  quarters  on  West 
Street. 

An  overflow  delegation  of  friends  and  o- 
soclates,  more  than  225  at  final  co\mt.  en- 
joyed a  corned  beef  and  cabbage  dinner  and 
speaking  program  arranged  to  honor  the 
veteran  reporter  and  sports  editor  of  The 
Gardner  News  for  his  contribution  to  the 
civic  betterment  of,  the  community  through 
the  years. 

The  guest  speaker,  former  Chief  of  PoUce 
Cyrllle  LeBlanc,  echoed  the  sentlmcnU  of 
his  legion  of  friends  when  he  stated  that 
the  guest  of  honor  was  dedicated  to  every 
worthy  cause  which  arises  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  presentation  of  the  award,  a  hand- 
soQie  Inscribed  plaque,  climaxed  the  speak- 
ing segment  of  the  program  and  was  made 
by  VFW  poet  commander  Donald  J.  Casa- 
vant. 

Ex-Chl«f  LeBlanc.  now  personnel  man- 
ager at  Harrington  Richardson  Arms  Co..  In 
Worcester,  drew  on  his  long  personal  asso- 
ciation and  experiences  with  Colonel  Flynn 
to  commend  the  guest  of  honor  for  his  service 
to  worthy  projects,  his  assistance  to  needy 
students  in  obtaining  scholarship  aid.  and 
his  participation  in  both  global  conflicts  as 
a  soldier  In  World  Wars  I  and  ZI. 

Colonel  Plynn  and  former  Chief  LeBlanc 
were  coauthors  of  "Gardner  in  World  War  II". 
a  history  of  Gardner's  participation  In  the 
Second  World  War  complete  with  pictures 
and  biography  of  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  armed  services. 


Colonel  Plynn.  who  has  hearly  40  years  with 
The  Gardner  News  as  city  hall  and  police 
beat  reporter,  responded  briefly,  thanking 
the  host  organisation  and  the  committee  for 
their  efforts  on  his  behalf. 

State  VPW  Commander  Joseph  Scerra  was 
the  presMlng  oOtcer.  Among  the  head  Uble 
guests  who  spoke  briefly  were  Alfred  J.  Ab- 
bott, editor  of  The  Gardner  News;  Chief  of 
Police  Joseph  Renes;  Cotmcll  President 
Thomas  J.  CarroU  and  State  Represenutlve 
Martin  H.  Walsh,  who  Injected  a  bit  of 
Irish  humor  Into  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  party 
by  reading  a  humorous  "letter"  from  an  aunt 
in  Ireland. 

Also  seated  at  the  hesd  table  were  past 
VPW  award  recipients  Hugh  Hunter  and 
Philip  J.  Tarpey.  Commander  Casavant,  Na- 
tional VFW  Chaplain  Donald  Patterson,  anl 
the  guest  of  honor's  bntther.  John  Flynn 
of  Reading.  CaUed  upon  to  acknowledge  In- 
troductions were  Fire  Chief  James  P.  Casa- 
vant. Judge  M  Alan  Moorr.  Postmaster  Oscar 
R.  Anderholm.  VFW  Quartermaster  Adjutant 
John  Powers,  former  Wildcat  athlete  Phil- 
ip J.  Tarpey.  Jr..  and  Col.  Walter  Beaman. 

Presenting  a  highly  appropriate  back- 
ground for  the  head  table  was  a  portrait 
painting  of  Colonel  Flynn  In  kelly  green,  an 
artistic  producUon  by  Col.  William  V.  Ellis. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  party  was  due 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  committee  In 
charge  headed  by  School  Committeeman  Eu- 
gene T.  McCarthy. 

Caouette  of  Ashbumham  catered. 


IMPORTS  CAN  SOMETIMES  BE 
DANGEROUS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  therein  a  very 
thoughtful  and  well  considered  editorial 
entitled  "Foreign  Turbines  and  U.S. 
Security  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  celebrated  Worcester  'Mas.s.)  Eve- 
ning Gazette. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  this 
editorial  because  it  is  sound,  fair,  and 
.''hows  a  keen  awarene.s.s  of  the  .serious 
problems  presented  to  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  as  a  result  of  poorly 
restricted   foreign  competition. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  thinking 
citizen  that  considerations  of  national 
•security  and  defense  must  always  be 
paramount. 

It  should  also  be  obvious.  I  think,  that 
this  Nation  with  its  iilgh  wage  scales 
and  standards  cannot  hope,  notwith- 
standing high  productivity,  to  match  or 
successfully  compete  with  the  extremely 
low  wage  scales  and  low  standards  that 
prevail  in  some  other  pai-ts  of  the  world. 

Like  everything  else,  tjiis  question 
calls  for  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason.  Naturally,  we  wish  to  promote 
sound  commercial  and  business  relations 
with  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
such  relations  must  be  predicated  on 
respective  national  interests  and  mutual 

beneflts.  and  cannot  be  based  upon 
benefits  to  one  side  and  detriments  to 
the  other  in  bi-lateral  or  multi-lateral 
trade. 


The  American  textile  Industry  Is  a 
good  case  in  point.  This  industry  has 
suiTered.  amd  is  suffering,  disastrous  re- 
sults from  foreign  competition.  If  the 
peril  point'  and  'escape  clause*  iHt>- 
visions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties 
were  fairly  applied,  if  they  were  apphed 
at  all.  it  would  be  possible  to  avert  some 
of  these  most  unfortunate  consequences 
to  our  industries  and  workers. 

It  does  not  make  sense  at  all  to  refuse 
to  utilize  or  apply  existing  provisions  of 
law  to  prevent  cutthroat  competition 
and  move  instead  to  new  prop>osals  like 
the  establishment  of  quotas  or  exchange 
restrictions  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  quotas 
if  they  can  be  fairly  and  constructively 
applied ;  in  fact.  I  would  favor  this  addi- 
tional method.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  executive 
end  of  the  Government  to  make  full  use 
of  existing  provisions  of  law  such  as  the 
'peril  point'  and  'escape  clause'  provisions 
of  the  trade  treaties  and  approve  well- 
considered  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  promulgated  after 
extensive  testimony  and  long  study. 

The  danger  is  that  the  effects  of  this 
cutthroat  competition,  unless  it  is 
checked  by  the  action  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, will  spread  to  many  other  in- 
dustries and  cause  additional  serious 
unemployment  at  a  time  when  oui-  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  is  already  high 
and  seems  to  be  c(mtinuing  in  many  in- 
dustries throughout  the  Nation,  notwith- 
standing the  general  prosperity  that 
exists  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  Gazette  is  to  be  complimented  up- 
on the  spirit  of  sanity  and  soundness 
w^hich  is  evident  in  this  constructive 
editorial  and  the  marked  ability  with 
which  its  views  were  presented. 

(From     the     Worcester      (Mass.)      Gazette, 
Apr.  7.  1957J 

FosEicN  Turbines  and  VS.  SECuarrT 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Water  and  Power 
Commissioners  recently  asked  for  bids  on  two 
huge  turbine  generators  for  a  new  steam 
powerplant  near  Long  Beach. 

A  Swiss  firm  bid  $9,260,000.  The  lowest 
American  bid  was  around  115  million.  What 
Is  more,  the  American  bid  contained  an  escal- 
ation clause  providing  that  the  bidding  price 
on  the  first  turbine  generator  could  be  In- 
creased by  30  percent  before  delivery  and  the 
second  by  40  percent.  This  was  a  hedge 
against  Inflation  In  the  costs  of  materials  and 
labor.  The  Swiss  bid  had  no  such  escalation 
clause. 

The  Los  Angeles  board  took  the  Swiss  bid. 

The  same  problem  applies  to  hydroelectric 
turbines.  There  are  Ave  American  companies 
In  the  field,  and  they  are  all  consistently  un- 
derbid by  European  and  Japanese  concerns. 
In  several  recent  cases  involving  Govern- 
ment orders  for  turbines,  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  acting  In  the  name 
of  national  security  under  section  8  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1058. 
has  Instructed  the  Army  engineers  to  buy 
American,  despite  the  higher  costs. 

Such  decisions  always  provoke  a  storm  of 
argument.  The  foreign  firms  who  are  thus 
shut  out  complain  that  the  United  States 
talks  free  trade  but  practices  protectionism. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foreign  bid  is  ac- 
cepted, as  in  the  Los  Angeles  case,  the  critics 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fence  say  that 
the  national  security  Is  threatened.  In  case 
of  war,  they  claim,  spnre  parts  and  main- 


tenance problems  oould  lead  to  power  shut- 
downs. 

Another  national  security  argument— and 
perhaps  a  more  valid  one — holds  that  the 
Nation  cannot  allow  Its  five  producers  of 
heavy  turbine  equipment  to  ckiae  up  shop, 
which,  they  Insist.  Is  Inevitable  If  they  are 
forced  to  meet  Japanese,  Swiss.  British  and 
West  Crerman  c<Mnpetltion  head-on. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  Is  any 
easy  answer  to  the  problem.  Naturally,  it  Is 
to  the  Interest  of  the  free  world,  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  promote  free  trade  wher- 
ever possible.  But  many  believers  In  free 
trade  concede  that  heavy  capital  goods,  such 
as  steam  and  hydroelectric  turbine  plants, 
f  aU  Into  a  special  category. 
^  In  many  lines  we  can  compete  In  the 
world  market.  Mass  production  techniques 
and  labor-saving  devices  Increase  per  capita 
output  and  make  it  possible  for  American 
firms  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  low-wage 
nations. 

But  things  like  turbines  eannot  be  made 
on  a  production  line.  Each  one  has  to  be 
tailored  separately.  Just  like  a  battleship. 
The  oppcM-tunity  for  automation  and  labor 
saving  devices  are  very  limited.  With  aver- 
age hotirly  earnings  In  this  country  aver- 
aging more  than  twice  those  in  Europe,  It  Is 
obvious  that  our  Industries  are  fatally 
handicapped  whenever  they  have  to  use  the 
same  number  of  man-hours  as  foreign  firms 
do. 

This  country  cannot,  of  eotirse.  embargo 
foreign  manufactures  Indiscriminately,  nor 
can  It  cut  U.8.  wages  back  to  the  Japanese 
level.  Foreign  Imports,  besides  bringing 
many  important  products  to  our  shores  and 
providing  our  own  Industries  with  bracing 
competition,  also  are  vital  to  the  economies 
of  our  friends  and  aUles  abroad. 

But  when  there  are  genuine  considerations 
of  national  seculrty  and  defense— as  opposed 
to  piu-ely  political  pressures  and  q>eclous 
arguments — the  OCDM  has  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  step  In. 


DANIEL  DECATUR  EMMETT 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  my  re- 
cent bill  to  honor  Daniel  Decatur  Em- 
mett,  the  composer  of  "Dixie,"  on  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  that  composition. 
I  have  been  heartened  at  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  my  idea  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  special  commemora- 
tive stamp.  Many,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  told  me  personally  that 
they  will  support  me  in  this  request,  and 
I  am  hopeful  many  more  will  do  like- 
wise. 

I  was  interested,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be.  to  learn  from  the  news- 
papers that  Walter  W.  Williams,  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  the  last  living  Civil  War 
soldier,  has  requested  to  hear  "Dixie" 
played  once  more  before  his  death.  Mr. 
WiKiams  is  116  years  old  and  is  bed- 
ridden. 

The  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  Sons  of 
Veterans  Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  in  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  drummer,  soon  wiU 
make  a  record  of  "Dixie,"  and  it  will  be 
flown  to  Houston  so  that  Mr.  Williams, 
who  is  believed  to  be  on  his  deathbed, 
can  have  his  wish  fulfilled.     Col.  W.  W. 
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Dorsey.  of  Mount  Vernon,  near  which  I 
live,  is  corps  director,  and  I  am  happy 
that  he  acquiesced  at  once  when  the 
request  for  the  "Dixie"  record  was  made 
by  the  Williams  family  in  behalf  of  the 
aged  Civil  War  veteran. 

Colonel  Dorsey  will  be  in  Washington 
Saturday.  April  18.  1959.  in  my  office  at 
324  House  Office  Building.  He  is  going 
to  present  me  a  copy  of  a  colored  photo- 
graph of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps. 

I  believf  that  my  colleagues  Join  with 
me  in  welcoming  Colonel  Dorsey  to 
Washington.  It  is  my  hc^e  that  they 
also  will  join  with  me  in  supporting  my 
legislation  to  have  the  stamp  printed  in 
honor  of  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett  and 
"Dixie."  This  request  of  the  last  Civil 
War  veteran  gives  us  some  indication  of 
what  a  terrifflc  indentation  this  song 
has  had  on  America  in  the  100  years  of 
its  existence. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AMENDMENT 
HOUR 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ^objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Christian  amendment 
resolution  today  Introduced  by  me  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  submit  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
radio  message  No.  13.  as  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  R.  J.  G.  McKnight.  D.D.,  Ph.  D.. 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  amendment 
movement: 

"Th«  Ttbammt  or  Huicam  Gove«nment 
Apart  Fkom  Goo" 

(Radk)  message  by  Rev.  R.  J.  O. 
McKnight.  D.D..  Ph.D.) 

The  discussions  in  this  series  of  broadcasts 
have  been  designed  to  show  that.  In  a  nation 
that  Is  predominantly  Christian,  the  pream- 
ble to  the  Constitution  should  contain  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  all  departments  of  life. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  Is  the 
basic  concept  In  the  Christian  religion. 

When  a  preamble  begins:  "We  the  people 
*  *  *  do  ordain  and  establish."  it  means 
nothing  more  than  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
people  to  do  the  things  set  forth  as  the  ob- 
jectives. 

But  the  will  of  the  people  may  change. 
For  example,  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  at 
one  time  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic.  And 
that  was  done.  A  few  years  later  It  was  the 
will  of  the  same  people  to  legalize  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicants.  And  that 
was  done.  It  seems  to  be  plain  that  the  will 
of  the  people  is  a  very  Insecure  foundation 
upon  which  to  establish  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  It  was  the  will  of  the  people  that 
Christ  should  be  crucified — "and  so  Pilate, 
willing  to  content  the  people,  •  *  •  deliv- 
ered Jesus  •    •    •   to  be  crucified." 

Surely  there  must  be  a  standard  of  morals 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  an  overarching 
authority,  to  which  the  will  of  the  people 
must  conform,  if  there  Is  to  be  Just  and  last- 
ing government.  In  our  preamble  and  in  our 
Constitution  there  Is  no  recognition  of  Ood 
or  of  the  Bible,  which  contains  the  divine 
laws  for  men  and  nations. 

In  the  brief  time  we  have  let  us  attempt 
to  discover  the  danger  that  lies  in  such  a  gov- 
ernment. 


In  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  we 
are  given  the  picture  of  human  Government 
apart  from  Ood.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  beast, 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  beast  had  seven 
heads;  the  beast  had  10  horns:  and  on  his 
horns  10  crowns,  and  on  his  heads  the  name 
of  blasphemy.  The  beast  was  like  a  leopard, 
with  feet  as  the  feet  of  a  bear.  •His  mouth 
was  the  mouth  of  a  lion;  and  the  dragon 
(Satan)  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat, 
and  great  authority.  And  I  saw  one  of  his 
heads  as  it  were  wounded  to  death:  and  his 
deadly  wound  (death  stroke)  was  healed; 
and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast. 
And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave 
power  unto  the  beast;  and  they  worshipped 
the  beast,  saying  •  •  •  Who  is  like  unto 
the  beast?  who  Is  able  to  make  war  with 
him?  •  •  •  And  he  opened  his  mouth  In 
blasphemy  against  God.  *  •  •  HU  name,  and 
His  tabernacle.  •  •  •  And  it  was  given  unto 
him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to 
overcome  them;  and  power  was  given  him 
over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations." 
That  is  human  government  apart  from 
God.     That  is  what  it  ultimately  does. 

In  the  picture  the  beast  is  eoverelgn:  he 
has  the  emblems  of  authority.  He  also  has 
the  subtlety  of  the  leopard;  the  ferocity  of 
the  bear;  the  fearlessness  of  a  lion;  and 
over  all  his  heads  the  black  flag  of  blasphemy. 
It  Is  a  portrait  of  human  government  apart 
from  God. 

It  is  a  picture  of  man  in  his  self-sufficiency 
bowing  God  out  of  His  universe. 

John  knew  the  history  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment.  He  knew  the  history  of  Assyria:  the 
history  of  Babylon;  the  history  of  Medo- 
Persla:  the  history  of  Rome — how  well  he 
knew  Rome  that  had  banished  him  to  Pat- 
mos.  In  every  instance  the  results  of  gov- 
ernment apart  from  Ood  were  the  same: 
tyranny,  intolerance,  persecution,  and  over 
the  whole  stretch  of  hiunan  history  he  could 
write:  semper  eadem — always  the  same. 

"But."  you  say.  "that  is  history — and  an- 
cient history  at  that.  That  cant  go  on. 
Man  makes  progress  In  science;  in  the  arts; 
in  government.  Man  learns  how  to  govern." 
You  remind  me  that  this  Is  1957  A.D. 

But,  my  friends.  It  has  gone  on.  It  to 
going  on  today.  Sometimes  there  is  a  lull: 
one  of  his  heads  Is  smitten  with  a  death 
stroke.  But  the  death  wound  was  healed — 
and  all  the  world  wondered  and  admired  the 
beast. 

The  meaning  is  plain— (1)  Asayrla  ruffered 
a  death  stroke.  Yes,  but  it  was  healed  Im- 
mediately. And  immediately  (2)  Babylon 
came  up — the  same  spirit,  same  animus,  the 
same  mentality — there  was  no  break  In  the 
continuity  of  the  beast's  dominion.  Baby- 
lon goes  down;  (3)  the  next  morning  the 
Medo-Perslan  Is  on  the  throne.  The  Medo- 
Perslan  goes  down;  (4)  Rome  comes  up. 
And  still  the  dragon  Is  In  charge.  Human 
sovereignty  apart  from  Ood  Is  something  this 
sinful  world  adores  and  will  not  give  It  up. 

Go  back  to  that  fateful  day  in  the  court 
of  Pilate  and  read  the  record.  (John  19: 
14-15)  And  Pilate  said  unto  them.  "Shall  I 
crucify  your  King;"  And  they  answered,  "We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar."  There  is  the 
choice  stated  plainly.  Humanity  was  offered 
Christ — King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords — 
and  it  chose  Caesar.  And  ever  since  that 
day  God  has  given  unregenerate  humanity 
Caesars.  And  how  has  humanity  fared  un- 
der Caesars? 

In  Eastern  Europe  today  there  is  Russia, 
"the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man."  Russia 
for  centuries  had  its  Caesar,  its  "Tzar"  or 
"Czar" — (although  "Tzar"  or  "Czar"  was 
originally  a  title  of  Asiatic  sovereigns.)  But 
from  "Ivan  the  Terrible" — 1633  AJ>. — whom 
the  Polish  poet  has  described  as  "the  most 
finished  tyrant  known  In  history"  down  to 
the  revolt  against  Czarlsm  of  this  type,  for 
five  hundred  years  Russia  was  under  the  rule 
of  the  most  frivolous,  debavtchod  and  mercl- 


lecs  rulers  of  history.     Nicholas  II  was  the 
lost  Czar. 

Then  came  the  revolution  in  Russia,  and 
SUlin,  with  his  selected  corps  of  murderers, 
took  ove:-  and  settled  In  the  Kremlin.  A 
new  regime.  Any  improvement?  The  world 
has  witnessed  In  our  day  the  ultimate  in 
tyranny,  persecution,  intolerance  and  god- 
lesjnees.  (Rev.  13:6)  And  the  beast  "opened 
his  mouth  In  blasphemy  against  Ood,  to 
blaspheme  His  name,  and  His  tabernacle,  and 
them  that  dwell  in  heaven." 

Tltat  is  what  happens  when  humanity 
cries  out  against  the  Lord  of  glory,  the  King 
of  kings,  and  says.  In  eo  many  words:  "We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar."  Caesars.  Czars. 
Kaisers — how  the  world  adores  totalitarian 
rulers. 

And  we  see  It  again  In  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Hohenzoilerns  built  an  empire.  The 
Kaiser  (there  Is  that  name  again)  built  the 
best  political  and  military  machine  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  ready  to  operate  in 
1B14.  "Der  Tag"  came  In  August  of  that 
year.  But  the  Reformation  had  brought 
Germany  to  a  high  position  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  people  believed  In 
Ood.  So  the  Kaiser  had  to  walk  softly.  He 
gave  Ood  some  recognition.  But.  as  the 
events  proved,  the  Kaiser  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand.  His  will  was  law.  HU  philosophy  was: 
"Ich  und  Gott." 

In  1918  the  Kaiser's  regime  came  to  an 
end.  There  came,  as  the  Apostle  John  puts 
it.  "a  death  stroke." 

Then  came  Hitler  with  his  crooked  eroM. 
Any  Improvement?  Do  we  need  to  describe 
what  the  paperhanger  dreamed  and  the 
depths  to  which  "Der  Fuehrer"  led  humanity? 

My  friends,  a  nation,  our  Nation,  any  na- 
tion without  God  is  doomed.  All  history 
testifies  to  that.  Humanity — without  a  rev- 
elation from  Ood.  without  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship to  God— is  a  lost  humanity.  The 
problem  of  govertunent  Is  too  great  for 
human  minds.  Attempts  to  build  a  stable 
world  order  fall.  They  come  short — and. 
coming  short,  they  doom  billions  of  men  to 
war.  famine,  pestilence,  and  c'eath.  And  the 
only  alternative  is  to  put  our  country  in 
right  relationship  to  Christ — the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  We  need  the  coun- 
sel and  the  aid  of  the  only  wise  Ood. 

(Revelation  13:18)  "Here  U  wisdom.  I^t 
him  that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast:  for  It  Is  the  number  of 
man,  and  his  number  Is  six  hundred  three- 
score and  six."  666— never  7,  which  Is  per- 
fection. Human  sovereignty  always  comes 
short. 


MEANS  TO  COUNTER  A  NEW 
CONCEPT  OP  WARFARE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKEsI  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  your  address  on  the  opening 
day  of  this  session.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  this  House  agrees  with  you 
that  we  are  living  in  the  most  dangerous 
period  that  civilization  has  gone  through 
since  Jesus  walked  the  shores  of  Galilee 
20  centuries  ago.  Dangerous  and  des- 
perate situations  require  the  utmost  in 
human  intelligence  and  effort  to  solve 
and  allay. 

I  address  myself  today  to  one  of  these. 
The  subject  of  psychological,  political, 
and  economic — that  is,  cold — warfare 
has  become  a  major  security  issue.  It 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  more  effectively 
than  IS  now  the  case,  including  forth- 
risht    congressional    action.     This    new 
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concept  of  war  which  we  call  "cold  war" 
is  generally  dated  by  most  people  back  to 
1947  or  1948.  This  is  a  mistake.  Actu- 
ally Soviet  political  warfare  against  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Conmiu- 
nist  world  traces  back  to  March  1919 
when  the  Bolsheviks  declared  total  and 
unrelenting  war  on  us  at  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  International 
in  Moscow. 

At  that  time  Lenin  and  his  associates 
assured  the  bourgeois-capitalist  world 
that  its  days  were  numbered,  and  that — 

Tbs  Tletory  of  proletsrlsn  revolution 
throughout  the  world  is  guaranteed.  The 
formation  of  the  International  Soviet  Repub- 
lic Is  approaching  ( stormy  applause  ] . 

Soviet  conquest  of  the  whole  world 
thus  t>ecame  the  pattern  long  before  1947. 

Every  subsequent  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  every  writing  and 
speech  by  any  Communist  official  any- 
where, and  erery  Soviet  action  since  that 
historic  declaration  of  war  on  the  West, 
has  reaffirmed  and  reiterated  this  Com- 
munist dedication  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Western  civilization. 

This  was  brought  out  strikingly  dur- 
ing the  closing  year  of  World  War  n. 
As  you  all  will  recall.  Russia  engaged 
in  a  number  of  puzzllngly  unfriendly 
acts  toward  this  country  and  our  allies, 
long  before  the  Nazis  surrendered. 
There  was  the  surly  refusal  to  allow  our 
heavily  damaged  planes  after  the  Ploesti 
air  raid  to  land  on  Soviet  soil :  the  refusal 
to  pennlt  American  fliers  to  take  lend- 
lease  planes  into  Russia :  the  instigation 
of  a  Communist  mutiny  In  the  Greek 
Navy  at  Alexandria,  and  the  insistence 
that  we  abandon  a  loyal  and  hard -fight- 
ing ally.  General  Mihallovitch  and  the 
Chetniks  in  favor  of  Tito  and  his  Com- 
munist partisans.  The  list  could  be 
extended. 

We  know  that  President  Roosevelt, 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  gravely 
worried  over  moimting  evidence  of  So- 
viet bad  faith,  and  that  he  had  to 
dispatch  a  strongly  worded  protest  to 
Stalin  a  day  or  so  before  he  died.  All 
of  this  occurred  while  Russia  was  still 
eagerly  accepting  the  last  of  $11  billion 
worth  of  lend-lease  munitions,  supplies 
and  food  and  anticipating  more. 

In  reverse  lend-lease  the  Soviets  or- 
dered their  Communist  Parties  all  over 
the  world  to  resume  their  revolutionary 
and  subversive  activities  against  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  allies,  including  ours. 
They  repaid  $11  billion  of  lend-lease 
with  massive  espionage,  subversion,  mu- 
tinies, and  every  conceivable  form  of  po- 
litical war,  while  we  were  both  still 
fighting  the  Nazi.s.  Had  we  understood 
this  new  type  of  warfare  then,  and  per- 
ceived correctly  Just' what  Stalin  was  up 
to,  we  might  not  today  be  in  our  present 
predicament.  We  thought  in  terms  of 
"peace"  and  "war"  based  solely  on 
armed  conflict.  Our  national  leadership, 
in  the  main,  failed  to  understand  that 
\varfare  had  passed  into  an  entirely  new 
and  novel  plane  of  action.  Had  we  un- 
derstood in  1946  Just  what  cold  war  im- 
plied, we  would  not  as  readily  have  per- 
mitted China  to  faU  into  the  Soviet 
power  bloc.  And  had  China  not  fallen 
into   Red    hands   we   would   have   been 


spared  the  loss  of  53,000  American  boys 
In  Korea. 

The  Soviet  cold  war  against  this 
country  has  contributed  to  a  cost  to  us 
of  a  total  of  about  $70  bilUon  in  foreign 
aid;  and  combined  with  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  has  caused  us  to  spend  some 
$200  billion  in  defense  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  conflict  in  1953.  The 
total  cost  of  the  cold  war  since  1944  will 
probably  exceed  $350  billion — all  out  of 
American  production  and  labor  by  way 
of  taxes  and  resources.  Now  we  have 
many  well-informed  people  who  assure 
us  that  the  cold  war  will  go  on  for  many 
years,  if  not  for  several  decades.  The 
Soviets  and  Red  China  have  convinced 
most  of  our  people  that  they  mean  busi- 
ness, and  that  they  have  the  will  and 
ruthlessness  to  carry  on  indefinitely, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  That  alone 
is  a  substantial  victory  in  psychological 
warfare.  It  helps  to  precondition  our 
negotiators  into  an  attitude  of  defeatism 
and  conciliation  at  the  conference  tables. 

All  of  the  staggering  taxes,  all  of  the 
burdens  of  compulsory  military  service 
and  of  military  service  overseas,  all  of 
the  dislocation  of  oiu-  normal  way  of  life 
would  be  cheerfully  accepted,  if  we  had 
certain  evidence  that  we  are  winning  the 
cold  war.  We  could  even  take  consid- 
erable satisfaction  In  the  knowledge  we 
had  stopped  Soviet  advances  and 
reached  a  stalemate  where  neither  side 
could  conceivably  be  sure  of  ultimate 
victory,  if  that  were  true. 

The  plain  and  unpalatable  fact,  of 
course,  is  that  we  have  lost  valuable 
grotmd.  While  we  stare  into  space  with 
fascination  at  sputniks  and  luniks — the 
Soviets  continue  to  advance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In 
our  concern  over  luniks,  space  platforms, 
the  race  to  the  moon,  ICBM's  and  all  the 
other  latest  death-dealing  gadgets,  we 
frequently  lose  sight  of  successful  Soviet 
political  warfare.  Perhaps  we  should 
give  this  typ>e  of  warfare  a  new  name — 
fourth  dimensional  warfare — to  include 
all  forms  of  nonmilltary  hostility  car- 
ried on  by  psychological,  economic,  po- 
litical, subversive,  propaganda,  diplo- 
matic, and  other  means. 

That  an  enemy  nation  can  be  softened, 
weakened  internally,  divided,  and  fi- 
nally demoralized  to  a  point  where  mili- 
tary resistance  becomes  useless,  is  now 
generally  recognized.  That  such  a 
trend  must  be  resisted  and  met  with 
positive  countermeasures  should  be  re- 
alized with  equal  certainty. 

I  contend  that  the  problem  of  fourth 
dimensional  warfare  may  be  even  more 
important  to  the  survival  of  this  Nation 
than  the  proper  exploitation  and  control 
of  atomic  energy.  President  Eisen- 
hower, speaking  at  Founders'  Day  cere- 
monies at  Gettysburg  College,  close  to 
his  farm,  warned  Americans  that  they 
needed  more  understanding  of  the  in- 
ternational facts  of  today's  life. 

The  dehberations  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Operations  Co- 
ordinating Board  are,  of  course,  classi- 
fied. Neither  the  American  people  nor 
Congress  are  kept  advised  of  even  the 
minor  findings,  opinions  or  contemplated 
guides  of  action.  All  of  us  can  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  planning 


and  operations  of  such  importance.  But, 
the  very  future  and  security  of  this 
Nation  requires  a  coordinated,  compre- 
hensive effort  of  wide  scope  and  general 
understanding;  a  program  whose  efforts 
are  readily  translatable  to  the  public 
consciousness. 

In  1955  General  Samoff  presented  the 
administration  with  a  blueprint  for  cold 
war  strategy  which  would  take  the  of- 
fensive out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists and  put  them  on  the  defensive. 
It  was  accepted  by  public  acknowledg- 
ment, and  given  considerable  publicity. 
That  is  the  last  we  heard  of  the  Samoff 
plan.  It  was  presumably  "studied"  by 
some  bureaucrat  or  bureaucrats,  duly 
filed,  and  quickly  forgotten.  I  use  this 
as  an  example  of  official  failure  to  stimu- 
late public  interest  in  this  subject. 

The  Hungarian  uprising  of  October 
1956  caught  both  us  and  the  Russians  by 
surprise.  After  a  few  days  of  uncer- 
tainty and  apparent  beginning  of  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  that  heroic 
country,  the  U.S.S.R.  struck  with  ruthless 
and  brutal  severity.  Possibly  the  men 
in  the  EZremlin  spotted  the  fumble  on 
our  side  and  realized  we  had  no  plan  of 
action  and  were  prepared  to  do  exactly 
nothing,  except  file  the  usual  routine  and 
stilted  diplomatic  notes.  In  any  event, 
the  revolution  cost  the  lives  of  18,000 
Hungarian  fieedom  fighters,  many  of 
them  mere  children,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  throughout  the  world,  it 
exposed  our  cold  war  impotence  and 
lack  of  prepared  plans  to  take  Instant 
advantage  of  any  cracks  in  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  prison  house  of  nations. 

Pure  Marxism,  the  secret  cause  of 
Communist  strength  and  Inflexibility, 
states  that  the  triumph  of  world  com- 
munism is  historically  inevitable,  and 
all  of  our  best  and  sti'ongest  efforts  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  unavailing.  If  we 
accept  this  premise — and  possibly  there 
are  powerful  interests  in  America  which 
secretly  do  so — then  we  are  left  with 
the  alternatives  of,  first,  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  staving  off  the  inevitable 
as  long  as  possible  and  then  capitulat- 
ing; or  second,  buying  time  by  appease- 
ment and  mollification;  hoping  that 
somehow  world  communism  will  col- 
lapse from  within  and  the  nightmare 
vanish  of  itself  by  some  lucky  miracle — 
the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  yet  fore- 
see or  safely  predict.  This  latter  also 
skirts  the  position  of  containment  sub- 
scribed to,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  many  of 
small  faith  and  little  intestinal  fortitude. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  are 
10  feet  tall  or  that  communism  is  in- 
vincible. I  prefer  to  believe  that  our 
difficulties  in  the  cold  war  stem  not  from 
Soviet  superiority,  but  from  ineptitude 
on  our  side  or  lack  of  positive  effort. 
We  have  failed  to  use  the  right  tactics, 
right  weapons,  right  strategy  or  right 
leadership— or  a  combination  of  these. 

I  say  that  now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress itself  to  inject  new  leadership  into 
this  problem  and  to  examine  every  pos- 
sible facet  of  the  problem  of  why  we  are 
not  winning  the  cold  war.  This  does 
not  mean  any  "agonizing  reappraisal," 
but  a  cold-blooded,  realistic,  bipartisan 
study  of  fourth  dimensional  warfare  as 
practiced   by   the  Communists,   as   well 
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as  a  relentless  and  thorough  probing  of 
all  of  our  past  policies,  conceptions,  and 
overall  strategy.  Now  I  know  some- 
one will  rise  to  ask:  "Why  cannot  all 
this  be  done  by  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  or  some  other  standing 
committee?" 

The  reply  is  obvious — new  and  crit- 
ical problems  require  new  and  critical 
treatment.  Present  standing  commit- 
tees on  both  sides  are  already  over- 
burdened with  work.  But  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  cold  war.  or 
fourth  dimensional  warfare,  is  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  but  cuts 
across  several  jurisdictions  and.  as  I 
see  it.  transcends  in  importance  the  re- 
spective jurisdictions  of  existing  com- 
mittees. 

With  the  opening  of  the  atomic  age  in 
1945,  Congress  realized  that  a  revolu- 
tionary new  era  in  science  was  open- 
ing. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  was  created  to  deal  with  an  en- 
tirely new  problem.  Atomic  energy 
could  just  as  well  have  been  assigned  to 
some  already  established  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Congress  wisely 
decided  otherwise.  The  newly  estab- 
lished Space  Committee  is  further  en- 
dorsement of  this  policy. 

Such  a  joint  committee,  rather  than 
infringing  on  established  committee  jur- 
isdictions, would  act  as  a  coordinating 
clearinghouse  between  them  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  fourth  dimensional  war- 
fare. Aa  I  envision  its  work,  a  great 
deal  of  the  sUfT's  time  would  be  devoted 
to  gatherliut  and  ooordinatlne  every 
available  scrap  of  Intelligence  bearing 
on  the  cold  war,  and  presenting  it  In 
readily  acoesalble  reports  to  Congress 
for  lU  guidance  and  Information.  The 
world's  acknowledged  experU  In  various 
forms  of  political  warfare  >vould  be  heard 
In  open  or  executive  sessions  as  the 
national  security  and  Interest  might  de- 
termine. Such  a  joint  committee  hold- 
ing hearings  on  cold  war  strategy  would 
also  dramaUie  In  the  public  mind  that 
thla  ConirtM  Is  fully  oogntiant  of  the 
whole  complex  problem  of  cold  war  and 
Is  prepared  to  do  something  coi\structlvc 
about  It.     ^^____^___ 

TWINTXITM    CENTURY    TRlKi 

OIUOON  TRAIL  RIVX8XTID 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr,  PortirI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19.  the  Oregon  centennial  wagon  train 
embarks  on  a  2.000-mile  trek  from  Inde- 
pendente.  Mo.  It  is  scheduled  to  reach 
Independence,  Oreg.,  August  16. 

This  On  to  Oregon  Cavalcade  Is  part 
of  Oregon's  centennial  festivities. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  re- 
cently told  Senator  Richard  Neuberoxr 
and  me  that  he  would  help  start  the 
wagon  train  on  its  journey.  He  will  act 
as  honorary  trailmaster. 

Six  Conestoga  wagons,  made  of  sturdy 
oak.  and  constructed  by  Roy  Brabham. 
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of  Eugene.  Oreg..  will  comprise  the 
wagon  train.  Ctordon  "Tex"  Serpa.  of 
Ashland.  Oreg..  is  wagonmaster  for  thla 
130-day  reenactment  of  the  first  blazing 
of  the  Oregon  Trail.  Conditions  of  the 
initial  Oregon  Trail  Journey  will  be  fol- 
lowed as  nearly  as  is  possible,  although 
the  Indians  will  be  friendly  and  scalping 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Twenty-flve 
persons  are  scheduled  to  make  the  trip. 
I  am  told. 

HONORING    ORKCON    IS   THE    COAL 

This  part  of  the  Oregon  centennial 
celebration  is  made  possible  through  the 
efforts  and  work  of  many  people.  Some 
will  work  without  any  credit  while 
others  draw  praise,  but  the  goal  of  hon- 
oring Oregon  is  shared  enthusiastically 

by  all. 

This  covered  wagon  train  caravan  was 
initially  brought  to  my  attention  the 
fall  of  1957  by  Mr.  Alan  Knudtson,  of 
Roseburg.  speaking  for  himself  and 
others.  A  man  of  many  ideas  he  and 
other  friends  had  several  years  earlier 
helped  stage  a  race  between  the  Iron 
Horse  and  the  real  horse  to  point  up  a 
slowness  in  train  service  through  a  part 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 
The  horse  very  nearly  won. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  12,  1958.  Alan 
told  me  the  centennial  commission  had 
given  Its  support  to  his  proposal  for  a 
wagon  train  retracing  of  the  Oregon 
Trail. 

The  caravan  boosters  felt  from  the 
beginning  that  Harry  Truman  would  be 
the  ideal  person  to  help  "kick  off "  the 
train.  He  was  an  outhorlty  In  the  Held 
of  history.  His  home  was  In  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  the  starting  point  of  the  pro- 
posed journey.  But  first  plans  for  the 
crou-country  trip  had  to  be  more  firm. 

Each  month  the  plans  enlarged.  The 
RoseburH  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
worked  hard  on  the  program.  Zt  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  State  Junior 
chamber.  More  than  70  Junior  cham- 
bers In  Oregott  were  contacted.  City  and 
county  governments  were  asked  to  spon- 
sor wagons.  The  cost  was  Ntlmated  at 
1 1, MO  per  wagon. 

iNTiaasT  NraM—MoNSV  acARce 

The  nonpraflt  On  to  Oregon  Caval- 
catfe,  Znc,  working  directly  with  the 
Junior  chambers,  found  many  interested 
cities,  They  learned  that  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  the  financial  support.  The 
1988  start  would  have  to  be  postponed 
a  year, 

The  South  Lane  Stamp  Society  of 
Cottage  Orove  secured  a  special  postal 
permit  for  the  trek.  A  special  "Oregon 
Trail  Trek"  cover  was  printed,  Mr, 
Ivan  C.  Hoyer.  president  of  the  Stamp 
Society,  directed  this  phase  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

By  August  21,  1958,  cavalcade  plans 
were  more  firm.  The  group  could  think 
seriously  of  asking  President  Truman  to 
officiate. 

In  Eugene.  Roy  Brabham   was  busy 

building  three  wagons  as  Christmas  1958 
approached.  In  Independence,  Mo..  Ju- 
nior chamber  of  commerce  members 
had  been  asked  to  think  about  plans  for 
a  kick-off  celebration. 


In  a  December  17.  1958.  letter  to  my 
office.  Knudtson  wrote: 

I  think  Uk«  title  for  Mr.  Tnunan.  In  the 
capacity  of  aupreme  dignitary  of  this  event, 
should  be  "Oregon  Centennial  Honorary 
Trail  Master." 

He  said  letters  had  been  written  by 
then  Gov.  Robert  Holmes  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  through  which  the 
Oregon  Trail  passed  and  that  each  of 
them  had  sent  best  wishes  and  pledged 
cooperation  and  support.  Bob  Holmes" 
Important  role  had  started  shortly  after 
January  20.  1958.  when  I  relayed  Knudt- 
son's  request  to  him. 

"DKAR    MR.    PRESIDUrT " 

Slightly  more  than  1  year  later,  on 
February  20,  1959.  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neurergkr  and  I  wrote  a  joint  letter  to 
Harry  S.  Truman  at  the  request  of  the 
On  to  Oregon  Cavalcade.  Inc.: 

PEaauART  ao,  I9M. 
Hon.  Harrt  S.  Truman. 
Truman  Memorial  Library. 
Independence.  Mo. 

DEAa  Mb.  PsKsioEhrr;  It  Is  our  privilege  to 
request  that  you  be  Honorary  Trail  Master 
for  the  Oregon  Centennial  Wagon  Train 
which  win  leave  Indei>endence.  Mo.,  the 
morning  of  Sunday.  April  10.  1959. 

A  special  celebration  Is  planned  In  Inde- 
pendence the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  April 
18.  Oregonlana  who  comprise  the  On  to 
Oregon  Cavalcade.  Inc.,  hope  your  schedule 
will  permit  you  to  take  part  In  the  Saturday 
program:  Sunday  too,  of  course.  If  possible. 

The  dedication  rtmarks  would  be  of  your 
own  chooslni,  The  six-member  wagon  train 
will  follow  as  closely  as  poaslble  the  original 
Oregon  Trail,  restive  welcoming  ceremonies 
are  being  Rrranged  to  greet  the  cavalcade  Rt 
the  end  of  the  trail.  The  Wagon  Train  Is  R 
unique  event  planned  during  the  100th 
Orefon  birthday  celebration,  We  hope  you 
wlU  be  able  to  help  us  observe  the  inUiation 
uf  this  'joih  century  trek. 

We  are  told  by  thiise  In  eharge  of  arrangf 
menu  that  auie  offlotala  of  MtMuurl.  Kansas 
and  Oregtm  are  to  be  asked  to  parttelpate  In 
the  •endolT  Cohgreulonal  delegation  mem* 
bera  will  also  be  invited  lo  attend  Inde* 
pendenoe  Junior  Chamber  ot  Cttmmeree 
members  are  handimi  the  activities  in  yuur 
otiy,  Mr  Huger  Beeamer  U  rhairmRii  Nu 
home  Velephtiue  number  la  ClUtuii  II  Slia. 
Hla  address  u  !iao4  Morton  tireet 

On  behRir  or  nur  State  and  the  other 
member*  of  the  OrvRon  delegation  we  invlie 
yuu  Vu  take  part  In  our  Centennial  eelebra* 
Uon.  Yuur  pretence  would  Itrlng  great 
honor 

•Inoerely, 

niCHARD  L.   HRt'RRRORR, 

(/,«,  Scnefof. 
CNARI.IS  O  Pomm, 

Member  of  CoagreM. 

Mr.  Truman  replied  ImmedlaUly.  Kls 
response  was  a  tenutlve  "yes."  He 
added: 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  I'd  be  r  good 
trRll  mRiter.  for  1  wai  informed  by  my  grand- 
father that  a  trail  master  must  be  able  to 
pop  a  ao-foot  bultwhlp  and  kill  a  fly  with- 
out hurting  the  animal.  I  have  never  had 
any  practice  along  that  line,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  could  do  it:  but  if  there  U 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  make  your  itart 
here  In  Independence  agreeable  and  accept- 
able I'll  t>e  glad  to  do  It. 

The  gist  of  his  answer  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Richard  Carter,  of  William  Dawklns  and 
Associates  of  Medford,  Oreg..  a  public 
relations  firm  which  had  been  hired  to 
help  coordinate  and  promote  the  wagon 
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train.     It  was  also  sent  to  the  hard- 
working Roseburg  group. 

On  March  4, 1959.  a  second  letter  went 
out  to  Independence.  Mo.  The  joint 
note  from  Senator  Nbubcrger  and  myself 
provided  Mr.  Truman  with  some  new 
details. 

March  4.  1959. 
Hon.  Harrt  S.  Truman, 
Truman  Memorial  Library, 
Independence,  Mo. 

DEAa  Mr.  Prisident:  Orgonlans  everywhere 
join  us  in  hoping  that  things  will  work  out 
so  that  you  can  help  start  the  Oregon  Cen- 
tennial Wagon  Train  when  It  leaves  Inde- 
pendence. 

Upon  request,  we  advised  the  Oregon  Cen- 
tennial Commission  of  your  desire  to  do  all 
you  can  to  help  make  the  Wagon  Train  start 
in  Independence  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

The  Commission  has  been  In  contact  with 
m  almost  dRlly.  TodRy  the  Commission  will 
announce  that  you  have  been  invited  to  be 
Honorary  Trail  Master  and  that  you  hope 
things  will  work  out  so  that  you  can  be 
present  when  the  cross-country  trek  starts. 

Your  Immediate  consideration  of  the  in- 
vitation U  certainly  appreciated. 

We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  could 
not  put  the  Trail  Master's  bullwhip  to  ex- 
pert use.  In  1948.  for  example,  you  were 
able  to  rid  the  United  States  of  a  niunber 
of  pesky  flies  "without  hurting  the  animal." 
Sincerely. 

RiCHAao  L.  NcvBEBRxa. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Charles  O.  PoRxfeR. 

Member  of  Congreta, 

the   CONriaMATlOM 

On  March  9.  19.^9.  former  President 
Truman  confirmed  his  tentative  accep- 
tance. 

He  wrote: 

I  have  made  arrnnfements  with  the  Ore- 
gun  Centennial  Conunlasion  to  be  here  tin 
Independence,  M<>  i  on  April  IS  •  •  •  and  I 
atneereiy  hope  that  I  won't  lose  a  point  with 
that  famous  btUl  whip. 

With  Mr,  Truman  will  be  at  lra.it  three 
Oovtinors  in  ihr  levlrwlug  aiRiid,  I  am 
told.  They  are  Oeorwc  r>>ckinN.  of  Kan- 
MS,  Rnlph  Brooks,  of  Nebraska:  and 
J  J,  Hickpy.  of  Wyoming.  U  Is  hoped 
that  Oi'egon'R Oov,  Mark  HatAeld  wlllbe 
pitMirnt. 

I  ha\T  detailed  the  story  behind  the 
On  to  Orrgon  Cnlvncade  becauoe  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  krrptnu  with  the  viNor,  ci'O- 
atlvlty  and  remarkable  peikpicaclty  evi- 
denced by  the  inrn  Nhd  women  who  Met- 
tled and  buill  the  Weal, 

Under  lea\-e  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  KkroRo.  I  want  to  Inolude  an  April  1. 
I9&9  story  fi^n  the  AalUand  <Oi>eg.> 
Tidings,  which  desorlbtR  thr  route  to  be 
followed  by  the  train;  a  March  8,  18M. 
news  release  from  the  Oregon  Centen- 
nial exposition  and  International  Trade 
Pair  ofTlce:  and  a  flne  editorial  by  Forest 
Anisdcn,  executive  editor  of  tlie  Coca 
Bay  (Oreg,)  World,  entitled  "Matching 
Oreion's  Mounuins." 

Mr.  Amsden  discusses  the  men  who 
camo  West  to  settle  and  build.  As  we 
Rwalt  the  Independence  festivities  this 
coming  weekend,  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate his  ob.servatlons  be  included: 
I  From   the   Ashland    (Oreg.)    Tidings,   Apr. 
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Wagons  Lcd  it  Abhlamdrr  Rxadt  To  Start 
*,  Trsx 

PotTLAin).'— The  crack  of  a  bull  whip.  • 
cowboy    yell    and    six    lumbering    Conestoga 


wagons  wm  rumble  onto  the  Oregon  Trail 
and  head  for  the  Northwest. 

Thla  action  April  19  will  follow  a  brief 
ceremony  at  Independence.  Mo.,  in  which 
former  President  Truman  will  receive  a  les- 
Bon  In  bull  whipping  from  a  modem  day 
wagon  master.  Gordon  "Tex"  Serpa,  39.  Ash- 
land. Oreg. 

Amid  cheers  and  good  wishes  25  persons 
will  man  the  wagons  and  start  a  2.000-mlle. 
130-day  reenactment  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
blazing. 

The  wagons  will  make  up  the  "On  to  Ore- 
gon Cavalcade"  in  honor  of  the  100th  birth- 
day of  Oregon. 

Serpa  will  take  charge  with  the  same  mili- 
tary-like authority  that  the  pioneers  found 
necessary. 

"We  expect  many  hardships  on  the  trail." 
Serpa  said.  The  travelers  will  work  in  pio- 
neer fashion  and  eat  and  sleep  in  the  wagons 
until  they  reach  their  destination.  Indepen- 
dence, Oreg. 

What  dangers  will  the  wagon  train  en- 
counter?    Indians?     Coyotes?     No.     Traffic. 

IN    BUGGED    TEBSrrOaT 

The  Oregon  Trail  Is  now  mostly  scenic 
highway  where  scores  of  automobiles  wlU 
whizz  by  the  wagons. 

There  is  some  prairie  country  and  old 
country  roads  that  the  wagons  will  have  to 
negotiate.  One  stretch,  between  Indepen- 
dence Rock.  Wyo..  and  Border.  Wyo..  a  trip 
of  some  18  days  at  their  20-mile  per  day 
pac^.  may  show  the  modern  wagon  crews 
some  hardships  more  familiar  to  the  first 
pioneers. 

The  area.  In  part,  is  a  dry,  dusty,  rocky 
and  barely  populated  stretch  of  no  man's 
land. 

Water  will  be  carried  In  cantetnR  with 
little  possibility  of  a  quick  rehll.  At  night. 
as  the  wagons  form  a  protective  circle,  the 
riders  will  go  to  the  one  modern  spot  of  the 
rarav«!i:  A  40-foot  semllruck  that  will  fol- 
low with  !(Kxi,  No  chuck  wugon.  The  vict- 
uals, however,  will  be  prepared  by  the  group. 

To  rtiund  out  the  ret>eat  of  weitern  lure, 
a  band  uf  real  MIouk  Indiana  will  "Rttark  ' 
the  wagon  trnin  mm  Baynard,  Nebr,  After 
the  vcuffle,  R  peace  pipe  oeremoity  and  a 
bufTalii  barbecue  Is  aeheduled  for  touth  whlUs 
and  luUiiinii. 

The  war^nii  made  of  sturdy  o»\k,  nnd  In 
the  same  inrhion  n«  they  were  100  )'enr«  itfo, 
were  rt»intrutM#d  by  one  of  th«»  Nttrth weal's 
few  remaluiiis  wngui\»r>,  Roy  ■iirbham,  SO, 
Bugene,  Oreg  1'he  Oreiion  CentennlRi  Vum« 
miRilon,  whirh  allocated  liift,(K)0  (ur  ins  trip, 
paid  ei.fSO  each  fur  the  siR  war^ns, 

The  trail  covers  the  nurthwvat  mrner  of 
MiRfOurl,  the  nurihea»i  cornei'  uf  Kansas, 
stralvht  ilirovish  Wy«»nilng  snd  Idaho  tu 
Boise,  and  Into  Orvvttn, 

When  the  trnin  rearhea  The  Dnllee.  Oreg,, 
U\e  wagttns  will  foreim  the  mnvenltnre  of 
available  modern  hiRhways  and  load  onto 
barges  tor  a  trip  on  the  Columbia  NUfr  rn 
far  as  poaslble  This  Is  the  wny  early  set- 
tlera  did  It,  according  to  exist Iiir  records 

Tlie  caravan  la  due  at  Independrnce, 
Auguat  is. 

irvom   Oregon    OentennlRl    B»posltlon| 
Waoonb  Wmtward 

When  Rn  Oregon  centennial  wagon  train 
rolls  out  of  Independence,  Mo.,  on  April  19, 
on  a  a.OOO-mlle  Journey  to  the  Beaver  State, 
former  President  Harry  8.  Truman  expects 
to  be  on  hand  to  see  that  the  caravan  of 
prairie  achooners  gets  a  proper  aendoff. 

Senator  Richard  L.  Nrcbkroxr,  and  Con- 
gressman Charlrs  O.  Portkr,  of  Oregon, 
made  public  In  Washington  Wednesday  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Truman  in  which  he  stated 
that,  although  he  lacks  experience  as  a  bull- 
whip  cracker,  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  help 
start  the  wagon  train  on  its  Journey. 


On  behalf  of  Oregon  centennial  officials, 
Senator  Neubexceb  and  Congressman  Fobtek 
had  requested  Mr.  Truman  to  act  as  honor- 
ary trail  master  for  the  wagon  train. 

VEST  MUCH  DnxRBSRD 

"I  am  very  much  interested  In  that  pro- 
gram,"  Mr.  Truman  replied.  "I  sincerely  hope 
it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  be  present  and 
help  with  the  celebration. 

"I  doubt  very  much  If  I  would  be  a  good 
trail  master,"  he  continued.  "I  was  in- 
formed by  my  grandfather  that  a  trail  master 
must  be  able  to  pop  a  20-foot  bullwhip  and 
kill  a  fly  without  hurting  the  animal.  I  have 
never  had  any  practice  along  that  line,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  I  could  do  it. 

"But  if  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
make  your  start  here  In  Independence  agree- 
able and  acceptable.  I'll  be  glad  to  do  it." 

The  1959  crossing  of  the  Oregon  Trail  by 
30  men.  women,  and  children  Is  expected  to 
focus  national  attention  on  centennial  cele- 
brations which  are  In  progress  throughout 
Oregon. 

The  year-long  observance  will  be  high- 
lighted by  the  100-day  Oregon  Centennial 
Exposition  and  International  Trade  Pair 
which  opens  in  Portland  on  June  10. 

TWENTY  MILES  A  DAT 

TTie  wagon  train,  traveling  20  miles  a  day, 
is  expected  to  take  130  days  to  reach  Inde- 
pendence, Oreg.  The  venture  is  sponsored 
by  the  On  to  Oregon  Cavalcade.  Inc.  The 
Oregon  Centennial  Commission  has  allocated 
$25,000  to  help  finance  the  trip. 

8',x  covered  wagons  to  be  used  on  the  trip 
have  been  built  at  Eugene  by  Roy  Barbham. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  wagon  build- 
era  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Each  of  the 
wagons  win  cost  $1,050.  They  will  be  taken 
to  Independence,  by  the  Union  Pacific  RrU- 
road  without  chRrge, 

Dick  Smith,  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  president 
of  Oregon  CRlvncade.  Inc.,  explained  that  the 
oommtinltlea  of  Independence,  Drain,  Hllla- 
buro,  and  Ruaeburg.  and  Lane  County  are 
sponaorlng  the  wagons.  Onrden  (Taxi 
BTpa,  Ashland,  Dreg.,  rancher  and  movie 
alunt  rider,  will  act  aa  wagon  maatar. 

SCMtraAlLRR  RONATIta 

Ber|M  explained  that  many  civir  and  busl- 
neas  urganlRations  thmuiiliuvit  Oregon  are 
conirlbvitlnH  to  the  wagun  tram  fund.  The 
Oregon  trucking  aaaoelatlons  are  donating  a 
40-fuui  aemitrniier  to  oarry  auppllaa  for  the 
modern  day  pioneers, 

Plymouth  division  of  Ohryaler  Motor  Co., 
has  donnied  a  1969  stailun  wagon  fur  uae  aa 
R  ravnlcade  press  car. 

"We  niuiripnte  n^Huy  hardahliw  nu  the 
irall,"  the  wns«»n  in«»>iw  declared  "Our  |>eo- 
|M»  Intend  na  nearly  rr  posalble  to  emulate 
the  piontera  who  itrst  made  the  trip  by 
wagtn  train  to  Orei^on  They  will  alaf|)  in 
their  WRRona  and  otMtk  in  the  open,  Those 
who  are  m^Kiitg  the  trip  have  been  earatully 
selected,  ritey  are  prepared  tor  a  hard 
Journey, 

IFrom  tha  Cooa  Bny  lOreg.)  World,  Apr.  e, 
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Mattminq  ORROON'R  Mountaims 
Men  to  matcli  my  mountaina, 
Thla.  Oregon  haa  had,    8ha  atlll  does, 
But  thla  being  the  time  to  turn  thoughts 
backward,  we  think  of  the  Oregon  men  who 
matched    her    mounuins    long    years    past. 
They  were  the  men.  and  women,  who  hewed 
a  clvlllaatlon  out  of  a  wilderness,  a  ctvlllBa- 
tlon  founded  on  acqulaltlvenesa  but  alao  bom 
of  a  dream  long  dreamt  by  the  American. 

One  hundred  years  Is  a  very  short  time. 
But  the  way  we  measure  years.  It  Is  a  very 
long  time. 

The  length  of  that  span  of  years  lends  a 
romance  to  Oregon's  pioneer  days  which  the 
workaday  citizens  of  those  probably  did  not 
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feel  Tet,  they  gave  us  Oregon  as  we  know 
It  today— Oregon  with  all  Its  faulto  but  more 
Important,  with  all  Its  virtues  and  Its  mag- 
nificent present  and  more  magnificent  future. 
But  the  future  is  tomorrow.  Today  we 
think  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave  us 
the  present. 

We  think  of  the  tiny  band  of  exhausted 
men,  bearing  a  commission  from  a  now 
legendary  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
struggled  up  rivers  and  over  mountains  for 
more  than  a  year,  nearly  lost  In  the  Ameri- 
can vastness.  In  order  to  be  the  first  of  their 
race — and  perhaps  of  any  race— to  traverse 
the  continent  within  what  would  one  day 
be  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Rich- 
Aao  L.  NcTJBiBGEE.  the  noted  Oregon  author, 
has  well  said  there  was  probably  no  excite- 
ment, no  thrUl  of  victory  In  the  history  of 
the  Northwest  to  rival  that  felt  by  the  men 
of  Merrlwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
when  first  they  beheld  the  Pacific's  waves 
breaking  across  the  Columbia  bar.  How 
could  there  have  been? 

Tet  It  was  only  a  moment  of  years  after 
Lewis  and  Clark  abandoned  winter  quarters 
at  Fort  Clatsop  and  headed  back  Eaat  to 
clvlllaatlon  before  the  first  wave  of  Immi- 
grant* arrived  in  the  Oregon  country.  These 
first  immigrants  made  Oregon  American  and 
•et  tht  atage  for  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  dramatic  maaa  migrations  In 
human  hlatory. 

Th«r«  U  scarcely  an  American  alive  un- 
familiar with  the  Oregon  Trail.  The  mere 
mention  of  It  sUrs  up  romantic  visions 
of  white-canvassed  Gonestogas  lurching 
through  a  sea  of  grass,  with  rlfJs-across-arm 
outrider  peeling  an  aye  for  hostUes.  Oen- 
eruUy,  such  visions  do  not  contain  the  dust, 
the  heat  and  sweat,  nor  the  toll.  For  those 
who  cams  over  the  trail,  for  the  countless 
thousands  in  the  countless  thousand  wagons, 
and  on  foot,  some  of  them,  those  unromantlc 
features  were  the  only  real  things  of  that 
migration— the  toll  and  sweat  and  misery, 
and  ye»— the  dream  of  the  good  life  to  be 
earned  by  good  work  at  journey's  end. 

"Oregon"  had  a  tremendous  meaning  for 
those  fathers  of  ours,  both  the  ones  who 
came  and  those  who  stayed  behind.  Oregon 
was  the  land  of  ever-shlnlng  mountains  and 
ever-abundant  fields,  the  expansive  hop>e  of 
an  expansive  land. 

There  were  so  many  of  those  Immigrants 
that  today  there  are  places  In  the  parched 
mldwestern  plains  where  the  ruts,  worn 
deep  into  the  earth  by  their  wagons,  are 
still  pointed  out  to  the  curlovis,  rubber-tired, 
air  conditioned  tourisU  of  today. 

Those  ruts  are  sometimes  created  memo- 
rials, and  interesting  memorials  at  that. 
But  they  are  nothing  as  memorials  com- 
pared to  Oregon  itself. 

The  Civil  War  and  statehood  changed  all 
that. 

Por  every  pioneer  who  came  horseback. 
In  a  wagon,  on  a  boat  or  who  Just  trudged 
his  way  Weet,  there  were  100  or  more  who 
cnnM  on  the  railroad  cars.  But  even  so, 
these  too  were  pioneers,  for  they  came  look- 
ing for  opportunity  and  new  land  and  work. 
and  they  found  plenty  of  It. 

They  cleared  the  land  and  plowed  it  up 
and  sowed  it.  They  built  roads,  railroads 
and  cities.  They  established  logging  camps 
and  lumber  mills.  They  fished,  banked, 
baked  and  uught  schools.  They  spread  out 
eventually  from  the  WlUlamette  Valley 
Mecca,  the  original  Oregon  Immigrant  at- 
traction, to  all  corners  of  the  State  and  of 
Washington  too,  which  was  originally  as 
"Oregon"  as  Oregon  is  today. 

They  were  all  kinds,  thess  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  think  today.  In  the 
eHrlleat  days  they  were  chletty  those  shut 
out  by  the  olvlllilng  IndiistrinllilnR  last 
nnd  old  WNt— thiti  p«rt  of  tht  "Wtit"  saal 
of  the  Missouri  River— but  who  still  had  the 
scratch  to  outflt  for  tht  long  Journty,  or, 
lucking   resuurcM,    set    out    without,    The 
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strong   onee   made    It   and    they   created   a 
State. 

Their  Journey  was  akin  to  going  to  the 
moon  today,  although  the  goal  seemed  more 
enticing.  Today,  when  the  continent  la 
spanned  in  6'/a  hours.  It  takes  real  effort  to 
Imagine  how  far  It  really  was  in  those  days 
between  Independence.  Mo.,  and  the  Trail's 
western  terminus  at  The  Dalles  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Pew  of  those  who  undertook  and 
completed  that  trek  had  llltislons  about  its 
distance,  however.  That's  why  they  were  a 
strong  people.  That  is  why  they  built  a 
good  country. 

They  are  all  gone  now.  those  strong  men 
and  women  and  yet  somehow  they  remain 
to  remind  us  of  a  heritage  they  handed  us 
unasked. 

If  history  is  recorded  in  order  to  Improve 
the  present  and  the  future  by  example,  the 
history  of  Oregon's  pioneers  gives  an  example 
of  devotion  and  optimism  and  work  by 
which  we  can  best  continue  to  build. 

We  are  all  pioneers. 

None  of  us  will  ever  traverse  a  dusty,  dan- 
gerous Oregon  Trail.  But  in  the  context  of 
his  own  time  each  is  tested  by  conditions, 
and  thoee  with  the  pioneer  spirit  will  buUd 
well  for  the  next  100  years. 

Will  it  that  each  of  us  can  as  much  match 
Oregon's  mounUlns  as  those  who  went 
before.— F.  W.  A. 


INFLATION:  HOW  TO  AVOID  IT  AND 
STILL  HAVE  MAXIMUM  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  MAXIMUM  PRODUC- 
TION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ReumI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rtcoao. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  concern  over  the  perils  of  In- 
flation in  our  economy.  Por  example, 
the  April  19  Issue  of  This  Week  wUl 
report  that  in  a  poll  of  the  editors  of  40 
leading  newspapers  "Control  Inflation" 
was  cited  as  the  most  urgent  national 
problem  by  more  editors  than  any  other, 
followed  by  such  issues  as  national  de- 
fense and  Interracial  relations.  In  a 
survey  of  1,500  wage  earners  polled  by 
MacPadden  Publications.  Inc.,  In  answer 
to  the  question  "What  single  subject  do 
you  think  is  most  important  for  Con- 
gress to  act  on  in  the  coming  year?', 
more  selected  'Inflation  "  than  any  other 
subject,  with  unemployment  the  second 
most  Important  subject. 

So  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  reexamine  our  Institutional  ar- 
rangements critically,  and  to  ask 
whether  they  can  meet  the  problem  of 
inflation.  Fortunately,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  under  the  able 
chftli-manshlp  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dawson  1.  has  on  March 
25-26  and  on  April  9  held  exhauitlve 
hearings  upon  a  number  of  bllli  on  the 
■ubject  of  Inflation,  among  them  H.R. 
4870,  InU'oduoed  by  mo,  the  Senate  ver- 
alon  of  which,  8.  1237,  haa  bten  Intro- 
duood  by  Senator  JoacrM  8.  Clark,  of 
Ptnn«ylvanin.  Tht  luboommltUt  on 
April  9  reported  out  tht  bill,  with 
amtndmtntA.  The  ttxt  of  H.R.  9863. 
the  dtan  bill  whioh  Inooi'porattM  tht 


subcommittee's  amendments,  and  which 
awaits  the  action  of  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations, 
follows : 

Text  of  H.R.  eaeS 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  provide  for  its  more  effective  adminis- 
tration, and  to  bring  to  bear  an  Informed 
public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage  In- 
creases which  threaten  economic  stability 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiu€  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  the 
Employment  Act  of   1948    («0  SUt.   23;    15 
use.  1021  and  the  following),  as^  amended. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  Cougreas  that 
the  President  and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  execuUng  thU  Act.  shall  give  due  effect  to 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Act: 

"(a)  The  provUlon  of  section  3  setting 
forth  the  goals  of  maximum  employment, 
production  (including  the  concept  of  sus- 
tained growth),  and  purchasing  power  (In- 
cluding the  concept  of  reasonable  price 
stabUlty). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  3(a)  re- 
quiring the  President  to  Include  in  each 
year's  economic  Report.  In  quanuutlve 
terms,  the  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  which  he  deems 
'maximum',  and  current  and  forrseable 
trends. 

"(c)  The  provision  of  section  3(b)  for  the 
discretionary  periodic  transmitui  of  sup- 
plementary or  revised  recommendations. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  3(a)  (S)  for 
a  review  and  of  sections  3(a)  (4)  and  3(b)  for 
programs  and  recommendations,  including 
therein  moneury  and  credit  policies  to  the 
same  exUnt  as  all  other  policies  affecting 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power.  ProiHdrd.  That  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  disagrees  with  the  monetary  and 
credit  policlee  included  In  such  program  and 
recommendaUons.  the  President  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress  shall  Include  the  Board's 
views  and  reasons." 

Sec.  2.  The  Employment  Act  trf  194*  la 
amended  by  adding  a  new  secUon  7  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  7.  The  President,  directly  or  through 
any  Pederal  agency  he  designates,  shall  hold 
public  hearings  concerning  (a)  price  In- 
creases, prospective  or  actual,  which  In  his 
Judgment  appears  to  threaten  national  eco- 
nomic stobUlty.  and  (b)  wage  Increaaes. 
prospective  or  actual,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  price  increases  thereto,  which  the  firm 
involved  declares  to  be  a  cause  of  the  price 
increases  specined  in  clause  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  shall  issue  factual  summaries  of 
such  hearings,  and.  where  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, issue  advisory  statements." 

H.R.  6283  has  two  sections.  Section  1 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  executing  the  Employment  Act.  should 
give  due  effect  to  certain  specified  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Section  2  empowers 
the  Piesldent.  directly  or  through  any 
agency  he  designates,  to  hold  public 
hearliiKs  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  .o 
bear  an  Informed  public  opinion  upon 
price  Increases,  and  asaoclatrd  wage  In- 
ortaaea.  which  threaten  national  eco- 
nomic .stability. 

aVCTION    I— AOMIHISTWIHO   TM»    aMK-OTHaHT 
ACT 

Tht  flrat  itotlon  of  MR.  6263  undtr- 
looi'ti  certain  lalutory  provisions  of  tht 
Employmtnt  Act  of  1946  which  havt 
alwayi  bttn  Implicit  In  tht  aot.  but  in 
j'Mont  ytam  havt  bttn  honored  In  the 
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breach  by  the  President  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  provisions 
which  it  la  desired  to  revivify  are  four: 

axAsoKABLx  paicx  srrABtuTT 
First.  The  statutory  goal  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  "maximum  purchasing 
power" — a  goal  coordinate  with  maxi- 
mum employment  and  maximum  pro- 
duction— has  until  very  recently  been 
universally  considered  to  include  the 
concept  of  reasonable  price  stability. 
The  first  two  Chairmen  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers — 1947-52 — Dr.  Edwin 
O.  Nourse  and  Mr.  Leon  H.  Keyserllng, 
have  both  testified  that  during  their  ad- 
ministration the  words  "maximum  pur- 
chasing power"  constituted  a  goal  of 
maintaining  reasonable  price  stability. 
However,  within  the  past  year,  leading 
Administration  figures,  such  as  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers'  Chairman  Ray- 
mond J.  Saulnler.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  M.  Martin,  and  the 
President  himself,  have  cast  doubt  that 
the  Employment  Act's  language  really 
does  contain  the  mandate  of  reasonable 
price  stability.  So  the  first  provision  of 
section  1  explicitly  includes  the  goal  of 
"reasonable  price  sUbillty"  within  the 
act's  goala.  At  the  same  time,  the  defini- 
tion of  "maximum  production,"  another 
of  the  act's  goals,  is  clarified  so  as  to 
include  the  concept  of  "suitalned 
growth." 

■TATIMO  QVAMTITATtVI  OOALa 

Second.  Section  SU)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  requires  the  President  to  Include 
In  his  Economic  Report  the  levels  of  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing 
power  which  he  deems  "maximum."  as 
well  as  their  current  and  anticipated 
levels.  This  congressional  mandate  was 
faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  Elxecutive 
Branch  during  the  period  1947-52.  Since 
then,  however,  no  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  estimate  the  levels  of  employ- 
ment, production  aiul  purchasing  power 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  In  the  upcoming 
year,  or  to  project  a  goal  of  what  they 
ought  to  be.  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  the  act's  purposes.  The  second  pro- 
vision of  section  1  of  H.R.  6263  indicates 
that  these  goals  and  estimates  should  be 
given,  in  quantitative  terms. 

•vrPLXMENTAar  axroBTS 

Third.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  provides  for  the  periodic  trans- 
mittal of  supplementary  and  revised  rec- 
ommendations, after  the  Jantiary  annual 
economic  report.  Again,  during  the 
period  1947-52.  the  Executive  Branch 
found  it  desirable  each  year  to  issue  a 
supplementary  report  in  mid -passage. 
Since  1952,  however,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Is  heard  from  In  Janu- 
ary, but  then  is  heard  no  more  by  the 
Congress.  Congreu,  for  example,  could 
be  greatly  tMiited  right  now  by  the  fil- 
ing of  a  supplementary  report  by  the 
Council  of  Boonomlo  Advltera,  in  the 
format  prttcrlbed  by  the  Employment 
Act,  with  tht  Joint  Economic  Commit* 
tet.  Ironically,  Chairman  Raymond  J. 
Bftulnltr  of  tht  Council  of  loonomlo  Ad- 
visers has  a  Itngthy  InUrvitw  in  this 
wttk's— April  80— IssvM  of  U.a.  Ntws  * 
World  Report— pftiti  B4  to  61— In  which 
he  submits  to  an  across-the-board  Nt 
of  qutiUoni  on  tht  tconomlc  iltURtlon 


ahead  of  us.  If  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cotmcil  of  Economic  Advisers  can  do 
this  for  \3S.  News,  why  caimot  he  do 
it  for  the  U.S.  Congress?  The  third  pro- 
vision of  section  1  hints  gently  that  Con- 
gress would  like  to  see  this  done. 

MONKTAmT    AND   CKKDIT   BSCOMUENDATIONS 

Fourth.  The  fourth  of  the  4  provisions 
of  section  1  requires  the  President  to  in- 
clude, both  in  his  review  and  his  recom- 
mendations, monetary  and  credit  pol- 
icies to  the  same  extent  as  all  other  eco- 
nomic policies  affecting  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power. 
Again,  from  1947  to  1952  the  Economic 
Report  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  a  truly  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  economic  program  which 
took  account  of  all  Federal  economic 
policies,  including  monetary,  and  credit 
policies.  The  Pederal  Reserve  System, 
being  independent  of  the  Executive,  was 
of  course  free  to  disregard  such  of  these 
policies  as  It  disagreed  with.  Since  1953, 
however,  the  Administration  has  left 
monetary  and  credit  policies  out  of  its 
calculations  entirely.  As  Chairman 
Saulnler  of  the  CEA  testified  concern- 
ing the  1058  Economic  Report: 

In  the  Economic  Report  we  have  expressed 
no  Judgmenu  as  to  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  credit  policy.  (Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  on  January,  iQftS,  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  p.  29.) 

The  January  1050  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  merely  states: 

"Responsibility  for  monetary  and  credit 
policies  resu  with  the  Pederal  Reeerve  au- 
thorities which  have  Independent  statiu 
within  the  Oovernment"  (p.  62). 

Da.  onHAao  colm's  mriMOHT 

Dr.  Gerhard  Colm,  Chief  Economist 
of  the  National  Planning  Association,  in 
his  testimony  on  April  9  before  the  Daw- 
son subcommittee,  summarized  very 
clearly  the  need  for  the  four  clarifying 
amendments  contained  in  section  1  of 
H.R.  6263: 

In  the  first  group  of  interpretive 
amendments,  maximum  employment 
and  production  is  defined  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  concept  of  sustained  growth: 
maximum  purchasing  power  is  defined 
80  as  to  include  the  concept  of  reason- 
able price  stability.  In  my  opinion, 
there  carmot  be  any  real  question  about 
the  validity  of  these  interpretations  in 
the  light  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act. 

A  second  Interpretive  amendment  re- 
quires the  President's  economic  report 
to  Include  statements  in  quantitative 
terms,  of  the  levels  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power  needed 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  act.  A 
review  of  the  debate  on  the  full  employ- 
ment bill  of  1046  both  by  the  committees 
of  Congress  and  by  the  Congress  Itself 
shows  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
legislation  as  enacted.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  interpreted  the 
aot  In  this  way  and  has  provldtd  quantl- 
tatlvt  statements  of  the  needed  Itvtls 
whtn  tht  txtcuUvt  branch  falltd  to  do 
to. 

As  to  tht  third  tnttrprtUvt  amtnd- 
mtnt  tht  Imploymont  Aot  Itft  It  to  tho 
discrtUon  of  tht  Frttldtnt  to  dtctdt 
when  chantoi  in  tht  ooonomlo  iltuitlon 


caned  for  supplementary  reports  and  re- 
vised recwnmendations.  But  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  intent  of  these  provisions  that 
supplementary  reports  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  event  of  a  significant 
change  in  economic  conditions.  Por  ex- 
ample the  Economic  Report  of  January 
1958  did  not  recognize  the  severity  of 
the  recession  then  underway.  Not  long 
thereafter,  however,  the  President  found 
it  necessary  to  recommend  and  adopt 
measures  in  order  to  counteract  the  re- 
cession. In  my  opinion  this  situation 
warranted  a  supplementary  economic 
report. 

Finally,  I  also  have  no  doubt  that  the 
intent  of  the  Employment  Act  was  to 
include  a  review  of  and  recommenda- 
tions for  monetary  and  credit  policies  as 
part  of  the  President's  report  on  national 
economic  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  version  of  the  full  employment 
bill  of  1945  was  criticized  because  of  an 
overemphasis  on  Oovernment  expendi- 
tures as  an  cnticyclical  device  and  a 
neglect  of  other  devices,  particularly 
monetary  policies.  The  revision  in  the 
original  language  was  Intended  to  cover 
all  policies  which  could  affect  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing 
power  within  the  specified  limitation  of 
the  act. 

Since  the  interpretation  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  has  been  questioned  in  these 
four  respects,  it  would  in  my  opinion 
be  desirable  for  the  Congress  to  go  on 
record  with  a  clarification  of  the  act. 

stcTtoN   a— roctrtiNO  rustic  attention   on 
mcx-WAOB  XNcaBAasa 

SecUon  2  of  HJl.  6263  direcU  the 
President,  directly  or  through  any 
agency  he  designates,  to  hold  public 
hearings  In  order  to  focus  an  Informed 
public  opinion  on  price  increases,  and 
associated  wage  increases,  "which  appear 
to  threaten  national  economic  stability." 
The  "national  economic  stability'',  it  is 
clear  from  the  testimony  before  the 
Dawson  subcommittee.  could  be 
threatened  by  increases  in  those  con- 
centrated industries  which  tend  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  entire  economy. 

Section  2  contains  no  sanctions.  But 
the  mere  fact  of  holding  public  hearings 
would  give  the  public  the  opportunity 
to  get  the  true  facts  concerning  the  jus- 
tification for  the  proposed  increases. 
The  President,  it  is  true,  is  empowered, 
if  he  wishes,  to  issue  an  advisory  state- 
ment. But  this  need  not  be  done,  and 
certainly  should  not  be  done,  until  he 
has  been  able  to  evolve  sovmd  criteria 
for  such  a  Judgment.  Even  though  no 
advisory  statement  is  issued,  the  public 
character  of  the  hearing  would  teiul  to 
make  both  management  and  labor  more 
aware  of  the  public  interest  in  price 
stablUty. 

OR.  OAaoNn  mxani'  vtxwi 

The  kind  of  inflation  whioh  originates 
in  the  concentrated  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, even  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
general  demand,  and  is  hence  not  efftc- 
tlvtly  controllable  by  monetary  and  fis- 
cal poUdts.  was  wtU  dttcrlbtd  by  Dr. 
Oardntr  lltana,  Consulting  Economist, 
In  his  testimony  btfort  tht  Dowaoa 
luboommlttH  on  Moroh  85: 

Tht  rrtat  bulk  of  tht  wholttalt  prlco 
InAoUon— from  1988  to  1088— wm  in  tho 
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concentrated  industries.  Steel  alone  ac- 
cotinted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  rise 
m  the  index  and  the  steel  and  steel  us- 
ing Industries  accounted  for  two-thirds 
of  the  rise.  Each  of  the  administration 
dominated  groups  rose  substantially.  In 
CDntrast,  the  market  dominated  groups 
rose  substantially.  In  contrast,  the  mar- 
ie st  dominated  groups  rose  little  or  actu- 
ally fell  in  the  same  period.  This  Is 
what   is   meant   by   an   administrative 

Inflation.  ,    , 

Now  this  type  of  inflation  I9  in  com- 
plete contrast  with  the  classical  type  of 
innatlon  such  as  we  had  after  World 
War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war.  Those 
Inflations  were  demand  Inflations  in 
which  there  was  too  much  money  chas- 
ing too  lew  goods.  As  a  result  of  the 
excess  demand,  market  dominated  prices 
rose  first  and  most  while  administration 
dominated  price  lagged  behind.  Then, 
when  there  was  no  longer  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods,  market 
dominated  prices  dropped  back  and  ad- 
ministration dominated  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  vmtil  a  new  balance  of 
prices  had  been  established. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  lies 
In  the  fact,  now  coming  to  be  widely 
accepted,  that  while  a  tight  money  policy 
may  be  able  to  control  a  demand  infla- 
tion, it  cannot  control  an  administrative 
inflation.  It  has  become  clear  that 
limiting  demand  by  a  tight  money  policy 
can  create  depression  and  unemployment 
but  administrative  inflation  continues. 
Thus,  the  steel  industry  last  summer 
raised  Its  prices  3  percent  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  operations  were  down  to  60 
percent  of  capacity  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  price  increases  that  had  already 
occurred  since  1953. 

For  the  Immediate  problem  of  achiev- 
ing full  employment  without  serious  ad- 
ministrative inflation.  I  regard  public 
price  hearings  and  publication  of  the 
facts  as  having  an  important  role  to  play. 

I  would  be  very  strongly  against  the 
adoption  of  price  and  wage  controls  ex- 
cept as  a  distant  and  last  resort  when 
other  measures  had  failed.  But  public 
hearings  on  prospective  or  actual  price 
increases — and  where  necessary  wage  in- 
creases— could  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose where  there  was  serious  danger  that 
such  increases  would  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economy  and  impede  eco- 
nomic recovery.  I  would  not  contem- 
plate a  large  number  of  hearings  in  any 
one  year,  but  I  would  expect  that  the 
relevant  data  on  costs,  wages,  produc- 
tivity, and  so  forth,  would  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  distinguish  between  legitimate  and 
nonlegltimate  price  increases  and  bring 
home  to  those  In  control  In  the  concen- 
trated industries  the  policies  which  would 
represent  responsible  behavior  toward 
economic  recovery. 

OALBIUrrH'S  TESTTMOIfT 

Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  of 
Harvard  University,  in  endorsing  the 
price-wage  hearings  proposal  before  the 
subcommittee  on  March  25,  had  this  to 
say: 

Now.  it  will  be  plain.  I  think.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  the  cause  of  the  inflation  is  not 
an  excess  ol  demand,  then  it  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  either  monetary  policy  or  fiscal  policy, 
the  ptxrpose  of  which  is  to  cut  down  demand. 
This  ccems  to  me  to  be  th«  essential  am- 
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blgulty  and  error  in  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government,  of  the  administration. 

Although  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
have  tended  to  accept  administered  prices  as 
the  cause  of  the  inflaUon.  the  remedies  have 
conUnued  to  be  the  cutting  back  of  demand, 
and  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  when 
you  cut  back  on  demand,  you  also  have  the 
effect  of  Increasing  unemployment.  ThU  Is 
what  a  reduction  In  demand  for  goods  does, 
and  you  have  some  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  economy,  because  It  Is  when 
the  economy  is  pressing  on  its  capacity  that 
firms  add  to  their  capacity.  When  they  have 
Idle  capacity,  they  dont  feel  similarly  obliged. 

This  means  that  the  monetary  and  fUcal 
policies  largely  bypass  the  problem  of  the 
kind  of  inflation  that  we  have,  and  by  con- 
trlbuUng  to  unemployment  and  by  slowing 
the  rate  of  growth,  we  have  other  effects 
which  we  don't  want. 


Dr.  Colm.  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  April  9.  sho*s  the  rele- 
vance of  the  price-wage  hearings  pro- 
cedure If  we  are  to  Insure  both  economic 
growth  and  price  stability: 

One  of  the  most  Important  tasks  of 
economic  policy  is  to  reconcile  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  Employment  Act. 
namely  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth  and  of  reasonable  price  stability 
under  full  employment  conditions.  The 
legislative  proposal  before  you  merlte 
your  serious  consideration  because  It 
comes  to  grips  with  this  task. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  some  econ- 
omists still  denied  that  there  really  are 
two  kinds  of  inflaUon.  The  experience 
of  the  recession  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt  that  in  the  modern  economy 
prices  can  rise  even  when  there  is  a 
slack  in  demand.  In  such  a  situation 
the  use  of  monetary  policy  to  combat 
the  price  rise  would  aggravate  the  slack 
in  demand.  That  Is  what  actually  hap- 
pened In  the  fall  of  1957. 

The  price  rise  in  1957  and  1958  should 
not  have  been  combated  by  monetary 
policy;  it  should  have  been  combated 
by  other  means.  A  procedure  such  as 
that  proposed  in  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration could  have  been  of  great  useful- 
ness in  that  situation.  Not  all  situ- 
ations will  be  so  clear  cut  as  that  of 
1357-58.  Often  both  types  of  inflation 
occur  at  the  same  time  so  that  several 
anti-lnflatlon  policies  will  have  to  be 
used  in  combination. 

aoministhations  a«i  iNsumcreNT 
In  the  face  of  demand  inflation,  pol- 
icies would  be  needed  which  curtail  de- 
mand and/or  increase  supply.  Appeals 
for  self-restraint  in  buying  can  at  best 
hold  back  the  price  rise  only  temporar- 
ily. A  cost-push  or  administered  price 
inflation,  however,  requires  a  variety  of 
Other  measures.  A  cost-push  or  ad- 
ministered price  inflation  can  be  miti- 
gated in  the  longer  run  by  policies  which 
promote  competition.  However,  in  the 
structure  of  modern  business  and  labor 
completely  competitive  conditions  can- 
not be  achieved.  Neither  prices  nor 
wages  are  wholly  determined  by  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  There 
remains  a  considerable  margin  within 
which  prices  and  wages  are  determined 
by  deliberate  decisions  of  business  man- 
agers and  the  partners  in  collective  bar- 
baining.  These  deliberate  decisions  may 
or  may  not  be  most  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  price  stability.    The 


question  then  is  how  can  a  policy  be 
achieved  which  at  the  same  time  does  - 
Justice  to  the  long-range  Interests  of  the 
parties  concerned  and  takes  into  con- 
sideraUon  the  national  interests  of  long- 
term  growth  and  rea.sonable  price  sta- 
bility? Such  reconciliation  of  private 
and  public  Interests  can  be  achieved  if 
the  parties  exercise  some  degree  of  self- 
restraint. 

As  I  vmderstand  It  this  proposal  does 
not  Intend  to  adopt  price  or  wage  con- 
trols. Rather,  it  is  designed  to  put  some 
teeth  Into  the  "Jawbone"  approach  to 
the  promotion  of  self-restraint.  The 
President  under  thla  proposal  could  or- 
der that  hearings  be  held  on  actual  or 
prospective  price  Increase  and  such  wage 
Increases  which  the  Arm  Involved  de- 
clares would  necessiUte  price  Increaaes. 
The  knowledge  that  hearing*  may  be 
held  and  that  summary  conclusions  and 
advisory  statements  may  be  issued 
would.  I  believe,  add  to  the  self-restraint 
of  both  management  and  labor. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  busi- 
ness organizations  and  some  lat>or  or- 
ganizations have  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal. Some  people  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  holding  of  hearings  on 
price  and  wage  changes  might  be  only 
the  first  step  to  imposing  price  and  wage 
controls.  They  fear  that  it  might  serve 
as  the  notorious  nose  of  the  camel  get- 
ting into  the  private  business  tent. 
While  I  do  not  see  that  price  and  wage 
controls  should  be  a  consequence  of  this 
proposal.  I  too  believe  that  no  additional 
measure  of  Government  intervention  In 
the  private  sphere  should  be  adopted 
unless  the  alternatives  are  even  less  de- 
sirable. 

What  then  are  the  alternatives?  l*t 
me  first  say  that  the  threat  of  an  im- 
minent i-unaway  inflation  is  not  why  I 
favor  this  proposal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  fears 
which  have  been  expressed  by  people 
inside  and  outside  the  Government  are 
grossly  exaggerated.  In  the  long-term 
perspective  the  recent  price  Increases  in 
the  United  States  have  been  relatively 
mild,  if  we  exclude  the  periods  of  war 
and  the  aftermath  of  war.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  persistency  of 
small  price  rises,  particularly  In  periods 
of  slack  demand.  If  the  Government  of- 
ficially adopts  a  policy  of  looking  in  the 
other  direction  whenever  prices  rise, 
business,  labor,  consumers,  and  investors 
may  anticipate  a  continuing  price  rise 
with  the  con.scnuence  that  a  small  price 
rise  would  soon  become  an  Inflation 
spiral. 

The  use  of  conventional  methods,  such 
as  a  restrictive  monetary  policy,  to  fight 
such  price  rises  may  interfere  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  a  desirable  rate  of 
economic  growth.  Economic  stagnation 
could  result  if  not  economic  recession  or 
depressions. 

Some  may  say  that  since  the  situation 
is  not  yet  alarming,  we  might  as  well 
wait  until  the  problem  becomes  really 
urgent.  My  answer  is  that  at  this  point 
we  may  be  able  to  achieve  reasonable 
price  stability  with  mild  measures  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  price  and  wage 
controls.  If  the  public  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  is  not  really 
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serious  about  keeping  prices  In  line. 
then  the  speculative  anticipation  of 
further  price  rises  may  magnify  the 
problem:  in  the  end  this  might  lead  to 
the  necessity  of  price  and  wage  controls. 
Thus.  It  may  well  be  that  a  propasal  such 
as  the  one  t)efore  this  committee  may  be 
regarded  as  a  measure  avoiding  rather 
than  leading  to  price  and  wage  controls. 
The  amendment  proposed  in  H.R.  4870 
with  proper  implementation  would  in  my 
opinion  demonstrate  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  with  price  stability 
and  would  thereby  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  behavior  of  all  concerned 
without  necessltatini}  direct  controls. 

OProsmON   »    rORMIDABtC 

I  wish  I  could  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  practically  everybody  favors  my 
bill.  Actually,  I  have  to  admit  that  al- 
most everybody  important  is  agaUist  it. 
The  administration  opposes  It.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Is  against  It.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  against  it. 
The  AFL-CIO  is  against  it. 

Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  the  perceptive 
economic  coliminlst  of  the  Washington 
Post,  commented  upon  this  in  the 
March  31  issue: 

Economic    Blooms — SnuNci    Alliances 
Sprout  on  Hill 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
This  Is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  soft 
spring  mood  of  love  creeps  Into  the  strangest 
quarters.  It  has  Inspired  the  unllkellest 
economic  and  political  combinations  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Here  are  two  pairs  Inspired  by  the  great 
economic  debate  over  what  to  do  about  ris- 
ing prices,  high  unemployment,  and  slow 
economic  growth : 

1.  Last  week  both  the  AFI.-CIO  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposed  the  same 
bill  In  testimony  before  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  The  two  big 
Interest  groups  agreed  that  the  measure  In 
question  would  be  a  mistake.    Thla  bill  would 

require  big  Industry  or  big  labor  to  tell  a 
Guvernment  body  why  specific  prices  and 
specific  wages  should  be  raised. 

2.  Yesterday  some  shrewd  HUI  sources  pre- 
dicted that  at  least  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
would  report  out  Just  such  a  bill — one  em- 
bodying the  notification  feature  of  the  meas- 
ure sponsored  by  Representative  Henst 
Rcuss.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator 
Joseph  Clark.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  on  Thursday.  Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  said  President 
Eisenhower  correctly  recognised  that  the 
consumer  has  a  very  direct  stake  In  the  steel 
Indusuys  wage-price  talks.  Moreover, 
Wiley's  remarks  were  publlclEed  In  a  state- 
ment written  by  the  stnd  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nority policy  committee 

All  this  Is  not  spring  madness.  The  big 
unions  and  the  big  corporations,  according 
to  some  testimony,  have  a  vested  interest  In 
rising  wages  and  profit-breeding  rising  prices. 
Then  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  getting  elected,  and  there 
are  more  consumers  than  there  are  labor  or 
business  leaders. 

Hill  cynics  point  out  that  It  Is  folly  to  pass 
any  bill  opposed  by  organized  business  and 
organized  labor.  These  groups,  they  say,  are 
articulate  and  organized.  Consumers,  of 
course,  are  not.  However.  Hill  professionals 
say  that  some  consumers  are  writing  let- 
ters— the  pensioners,  Oovernment  workers, 
professionals  and  white-collar  workers, 
groups  that  have  unorgmlzed  votes. 

Despite  the  moves  toward  superunlty 
among  labor  and  business  on  the  crucial  mat- 
ters, there  are  differences  In  style. 
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The  chamber  Is  strident.  It  said  this  of 
the  Reuss-Clark  price-wage  notification  pro- 
Vision  : 

"To  transfer  Individual  price-wage  deci- 
sions from  Impersonal  markets  to  the  politi- 
cal arena  would  signal  the  end  of  consumer 
sovereignty  and  economic  freedom." 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  subUe.    It  said  this: 

"We  think  this  proposal  needs  more  study 
•  •  •  there  are  no  sanctions  In  (the)  bill. 
We  are  not  certain  how  effective  such  a  pub- 
lic hearing  procedure  could  be  In  the  ab- 
sence of  sanctions.  We  question  whether  the 
Introduction  of  wages  as  a  separate  Issue 
Into  such  a  procedure  for  public  hearings 
serves  any  useful  purpose." 

So,  In  another  subtle  thrust,  AFL-CIO  pro- 
posed that  the  question  be  studied  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  whose  investiga- 
tion Into  prlce-Jobs-growth  has  Just  sUrted. 
Interestingly  enough.  In  this  committee's 
first  round  of  hearings  It  heard  from  four 
distinguished  witneises.  But  unlike  the 
Oovernment  Operations  Committee,  covering 
the  same  ground,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee iiad  no  time,  as  yet  at  least,  for  any 
of  the  many  economists  who  favor  the  Reuss- 
Clark  Idea. 

All  of  which  probably  goes  to  prove  that 
the  course  of  true  love,  even  In  the  spring, 
doesn't  always  run  smoothly. 

The  Washington  Post  has  summed  up 
the  case  for  the  price-wage  hearings  pro- 
vision very  well  In  two  recent  editorials: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27.  1959  J 

The  President  on  Steel 

President  Elsenhower  has  followed  his 
economic  advisers — and  those  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — Into  vigorous  battle  on  the 
price  Issue.  In  the  most  forthright  and 
forceful  statement  he  has  yet  made  on  the 
subject,  the  President  has  asserted  the  public 
Interest  In  the  forthcoming  steel  wage  talks, 
urging  both  the  companies  and  the  unions 
to  forego  any  steps  that  might  lead  to  an- 
other round  of  price  Increases.  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  President  has  addressed 
himself  so  boldly  to  a  specific  inflationary 
threat  arising  from  the  ability  of  the  con- 
centrated industries,  like  steel,  to  defy  the 
normal  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  In  view 
of  general  expectations  of  another  difficult 
bargaining  session  and  fears  of  a  protracted 
strike — despite  the  fact  that  the  steel  Indus- 
try Is  operating  far  below  capacity — Mr. 
Elsenhower's  warnings  are  most  timely. 

A  Chief  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that  labor 
and  management  will  Interpret  the  Presi- 
dent differently.  Wisely  the  President  has 
not  ruled  out  all  conceeslons  to  the  unions: 
the  general  administration  view  reportedly 
is  that  modest  wage  and  other  Improvements 
could  be  absorbed  out  of  the  relatively  high 
current  earnings  of  the  industry.  This  of 
course  leaves  open  to  dispute  how  much  the 
unions  can  Insist  upon  and  still  heed  the 
President's  Injunction.  Management,  on  the 
other  hand,  advised  against  any  price  In- 
crease, undoubtedly  will  Insist  that  this 
means  no  wnge  Improvement  either. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  plea  for  restraint  would 
be  notably  reinforced,  we  believe,  if  there 
were  some  kind  of  machinery  to  Investigate 
and  atate  the  public  case  in  more  detail. 
For  example,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
union  and  management  claims  on  how  the 
rates  of  wage  and  profit  Increases  In  recent 
years  compare,  each  side  arguing  that  it  Is 
being  shortchanged.  For  our  part,  we  arc 
persuaded  that  earnings  have  outdistanced 
wages  by  quite  a  margin — but  a  public,  im- 
partial finding  on  this  and  other  factual 
aspects  of  the  situation  would  be  most 
helpful. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
some  administration  spokesmen  are  so  cool 
toward  the  proposals  of  Senator  Cla&k,  Rep- 
resentative Retss  and  others  that  would  en- 
able the  public  to  get  the  facts.  Perhaps 
something  short  oX  a  full-fledged,  adversary- 


type  proceeding  would  suffice,  but  clearly 
even  the  sternent  presidential  warnings 
would  avail  more  If  set  against  a  detailed 
factual  background.  Congress  could  use- 
fully buttress  the  President's  strong  stand  on 
this  Important  question  by  setting  up  an  ap- 
propriate factfinding  mechanism. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  3,    1959] 
What  op  the  Consumer? 

It  ought  to  come  as  no  g^eat  surprise,  we 
suppose,  that  spokesmen  for  both  "big  la- 
bor" and  "big  business"  are  opposed  to  pro- 
posals for  a  Oovernment  review  of  price- 
wage  changes  that  might  have  a  significant 
inflationary  impact.  The  fact  tliat  neither 
group  wants  such  a  review  might  In  a  sense 
be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need 
for  it.  In  too  many  wage  negotiations  since 
World  War  II  It  has  appeared  that  manage- 
ment's attitude  was  too  "sMy"  and  labor's 
too  demanding  in  relation  to  normal  market 
and  price  conslderntluns,  each  side  apparent- 
ly feeling  that  the  consumer  could  be  stttck 
for  the  bill,  or  most  of  It.  whether  he  liked 
It  or  not.  This,  at  least,  has  seemed  the  caM 
In  the  concentrated  industries  like  steel 
where  prices  have  splraled  almost  steadily 
despite  marked  periodic  declines  In  demand. 

The  difficulties  with  outright  price-wage 
control  are  of  course  eo  great  that  only  In  a 
war  or  other  extreme  emergency  should  such 
measures  be  undertaken.  Similarly,  exten- 
sive Oovernment  Involvement  even  In  a  re- 
view and  factfinding  procedure,  relying  upon 
public  opinion  for  "enforcement,"  would  have 
Its  pltfaUs.  Pull  adversary  proceedings,  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  "record."  of  hear- 
ings, evidence  and  cross-examination,  might 
seriously  subvert  the  necessary  private  bar- 
gaining process  and  also  Introduce  delays 
that  could  make  the  economy  sluggish  and 
less  responsive  to  public  demands  than  It 
sometimes  Is. 

But  a  limited,  public  "sampling"  of  the 
factors  in  major  wage  and  price  decisions, 
undertaken  as  and  if  needed  by  a  nonpwirtl- 
san.  expert  board  whose  findings  could  be 
expeditiously  developed  and  published,  might 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  Whatever  such 
a  board  might  eay,  labor  or  management  or 
both  would  be  free  to  dispute  it  and  to  act 

as  each  nUght  see  fit.  But  the  confused  pub- 
lic, unable  to  reconcile  the  widely  divergent 
claims  of  both  sides  in  major  contract  dis- 
putes and  important  price  adjustments, 
would  at  least  have  an  independent  source  of 
information.  In  time,  a  competent  factfind- 
ing procedure  of  this  kind  could  come  to  have 
a  stabilizing  effect  on  both  business  and  la- 
bor leadership.  The  decisions  would  still  lie 
with  the  companies  and  the  unions,  but  a 
greater  capacity  to  Judge  their  wisdom  would 
become  the  public's.  The  consumer  might 
then  make  his  voice  heard  at  the  bargaining 
tables. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
INFORMATION  CONTROLLED  BY 
THE   EXECXmVE   BRANCH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice— last 
Friday  and  yesterday — the  Honorable 
Clare  Hoffman,  of  Michigan,  inaccurate- 
ly attacked  the  work  which  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion is  doing  to  remove  unjustifiable  re- 
strictions on  infoi-mation  controlled  by 
the  executive  branch  and  he  impugned 
my  motives  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  now  wish  to  clarify  the  facts 
which  were  so  badly  twisted  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan — 
facts  to  which  he  h-d  ready  access  as 
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the  minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  a  most  interesting  coinci- 
dence. The  tenor  of  the  attack  by  the 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Hoffman,  is  identical  to  the  tenor 
of  a  similarly  baseless  charge  by  Mr. 
Robert  Dechert,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  date  of 
Mr.  Hoffman's  first  attack  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  April  10, 
and  the  date  of  Mr.  Dechert's  letter  at- 
tacking the  subcommittee  are  identical. 
And  both  attacks  make  the  same  errors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  dream  of 
charging  that  there  was  any  sort  of  col- 
lusion between  these  two  respected  gen- 
tlemen. I  would  never  contend  that  the 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommittee 
was  influenced  to  make  his  attack  by 
the  Republican  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  But  both  gen- 
tlemen contend  that  the  subcommittee's 
inquiry  into  the  fouled-up  security  sys- 
tem in  the  Pentagon  Ijenefits  the  Com- 
munists. And  both  gentlemen— highly 
intelligent.  I  am  sure;  extremely  patri- 
otic. I  am  certain,  and  well  informed  if 
they  wished  to  be — overlook  the  fact  that 
disrespect  in  the  Pentagon  for  the  infor- 
mation security  system  is  generated  by 
the  excessive  abuses  of  the  system. 

Also.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
two  such  distinguished  and  honorable 
gentlemen  adopting  the  Communist 
scare  technique — a  political  technique 
discredited  because  it  has  been  used  so 
often  by  those  whose  arguments  are  weak 
and.  therefore,  they  find  it  more  expedi- 
ent to  Impugn  the  motives  of  those  they 
attack. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  best  answer  Mr. 
Hoffman's  attack  on  the  subcommittee's 
work  by  putting  in  this  public  Record 
the  same  letter  which  I  sent  yesterday 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  response 
to  the  wholly  unwarranted  and  errone- 
ous charges  of  Mr.  Dechert.  In  sum- 
mary, the  facts  set  forth  in  the  letters 
are  these : 

On  March  30,  1959,  the  subcommittee 
asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H.  Mc- 
Elroy  for  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
on-again-off-again  secrecy  about  the  use 
of  monkeys  in  research  projects.  The 
subcommittee  also  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  how  the  disclosure  that  monkeys 
are  used  in  scientific  satellites  could  prej- 
udice the  defense  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

On  April  10,  1959,  Mr.  Dechert  leveled 
his  attack  on  the  subcommittee,  charg- 
ing that  information  concerning  classi- 
fied matters  has  been  disclosed  by  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
without  authority.  Mr.  Dechert,  backed 
up  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  demanded 
full  details  on  the  source  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's information  which  led  to  the 
inquiry. 

The  subcommittee  is  most  happy,  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation — not.  I  emphasize 
in  response  to  Mr.  Dechert's  demand,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  full  cooperation — to  provide 
the  details  of  its  investigation.  The  sub- 
committee's answer  to  Mr.  Dechert's  let- 
ter, delivered  to  Secretary  McElroy  yes- 
terday, provides  this  information  which 
is.  in  summary: 


First.  The  Initial  subcommittee  source 
was  a  U.S.  Air  Force  ofUcial  announce- 
ment—Washington Post.  December  4. 
195a— which  was  expanded  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Press  Release  No.  1230- 
58 — December  3,  1958. 

Second.  This  official  information  on 
the  use  of  monkeys  in  satellites  and 
other  scientific  research  projects  was  en- 
larged upon  at  a  public  press  conference 
by  Mr.  Roy  W.  Johnson.  Director  of  the 
Department's  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency— December  3,  1958. 

Third.  Another  source  of  information 
was  a  2-page  article  written  for  Life 
magazine — January  5,  1959— by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Astronautics  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships.  This 
article  included  pictures  and  extensive 
details  on  space  fiights  of  monkeys. 

Fourth.  When  reporters  asked  infor- 
mation officials  at  the  Wright  Air  Devel- 
opment Center  near  Dayton.  Ohio, 
whether  monkeys  were  being  readied  for 
space  fllRlits,  the  information  officials 
checked  with  the  Pentagon  and  \»ere  told 
to  keep  their  mouths  shut — December 
5,  1958. 

Fifth.  The  New  York  Times  later  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  clampdown  on 
mentioning  monkeys  in  space  because 
there  are  some  people  In  this  world  who 
get  as  emotional  about  monkeys  as 
Americans  get  about  dogs" — December  8. 
1958. 

Sixth.  A  Pentagon  information  official 
informed  the  subcommittee  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Assistant  Secretary  Snyder's 
classified  monkey  memorandum — a  fact 
which  is  not  secret  since  Mr.  Dechert  has 
disclosed  even  the  contents  of  the  classi- 
fied memorandum. 

Seventh.  In  an  attempt  to  clai  ify  thus 
on-again-off-again  secrecy  which  some- 
times prohibited  even  the  mention  of  the 
word  "monkey"  and  other  times  per- 
mitted Pentagon  publicity  experts  to 
hippodrome  monkey  research,  the  sub- 
committee telephoned  public,  nonmill- 
tary  research  personnel.  These  contacts 
included  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Rhesus  Monkey  Requirements,  a 
function  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil with  offices  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Eighth.  Other  similar  nonmilitary.  un- 
cla.sslfied  sources  on  the  problems  of  ob- 
taining monkeys  for  scientific  research 
are  the  Parke,  Davis  k  Co.  laboratory  in 
Detroit,  the  Eli  Lilly  It  Co.  laboratory  in 
Indianapolis,  and  other  pharmaceuUcal 
laboi-atory  officials  who  have  discussed 
the  problem  with  Mr.  S.  G.  Ramachan- 
dran.  commercial  secretary  of  the  Indian 
Embassy. 

Ninth.  From  such  public  sources,  it 
can  be  determined  that  there  was  a  ban 
on  the  shipment  of  research  monkeys 
from  India  from  February  1958  to  June 
1958.  The  ban  was  imposed  after  ani- 
mal protection  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  in  India — where  there 
is  a  cult  of  monkey  worshippers — com- 
plained to  the  Indian  Government.  The 
ban  was  lifted  after  officials  of  the  In- 
dian Government  conferred  on  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  research  monkeys 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Rhesus  Monkey 
Requirements.     Representatives  of  the 


State  and  Commerce  Departments  also 
participated  in  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  Philadelphia  have  the 
facts — facts,  incidentally,  which  can  be 
collected  by  anyone  who  can  read  a 
newspaper  and  use  a  telephone  di- 
rectory—I hope  they  will  help  me  pursue 
the  subcommittee's  original  request,  to 
quote  from  the  letter  of  March  30.  1959. 
for  a  full  explanation  of  the  apparent 
on-again-off-again  secrecy  about  the  use 
of  monkeys  in  research  projects. 

If  the  military  security  of  the  United 
States  justifies  any  control  of  this  type 
of  information,  that  control  should  have 
followed  a  consistent  pattern  instead  of 
the  highly  contradictory  pattern  detailed 
by  the  subcommittee  s  records. 

It  might  be  Interesting,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  know  that  out  at  the  Washing- 
ton Zoo  is  a  cage  containing  a  Macaque 
monkey,  and  on  the  cage  is  a  plaque 
which  reports  that  this  is  one  of  two 
monkeys  sent  up  in  1952  in  an  Air  Force 
Aerobee  rocket  to  a  height  of  200,000 
feet  into  the  upper  atmosphere  from 
New  Mexico.  He  was  subjected  to  15 
O's  pressure  on  takeoff.  He  is  a  gift 
of  Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand. November  1953. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  have  been  attacked  both  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Hoffman! 
and  by  a  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  My  mo- 
tives have  been  impugned.  I  have  been 
accused  of  following  a  pattern  which 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  submit  that  the  ridiculous  pattern 
being  pursued  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  the  hopelessly  impossible  task  of 
classifying  the  unclasslfiable  does  far 
more  damage  than  any  policy  of  open 
aboveboardness  which  I  have  adocated. 

I  have  never  advocated,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  repeatedly 
heard  me  reaffirm  this  in  the  hearings 
of  the  sul)committee.  anything  but  the 
most  stringent  security  over  information 
which  could  In  any  way  affect  adversely 
the  .security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  gather  from  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  that  the  charge  has 
been  made  that  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
formation either  sought  classified  infor- 
mation or  declassified  information  which 
hitherto  had  been  classified.  I  am  sat- 
isfied from  the  gentleman's  statement 
here  of  the  fact  that  the  information  had 
already  been  made  public  long  before 
this  issue  ever  arose.  Is  that  correct? 
Is  that  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  the  posiUon  I 
have  taken.  I  think  the  record  bears 
me  out. 

Mr.  FASCI2LL.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommitee,  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  this  subcommittee  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  that  we  have  never  sought 
classified  information  of  any  kind.  Is 
my  understanding  correct  and  is  that 
still  the  policy  of  the  subcommittee? 


Mr.  MOSS.    That  Is  the  policy  of  the 

subcommittee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  records  of  this 
subcommittee  in  hearings  that  have  been 
held  over  many  years  bear  ample  proof 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  made 
that  there  Is  overclassiflcation  of  mat- 
ters which  have  nothing  to  do  with  na- 
tional defense? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  record  will  bear  it 
out,  and  I  quoted  in  my  letter  yesterday 
to  Secretary  McElroy  a  statement  from 
the  Coolidge  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  Wilson  for  the  study  of  this  mat- 
ter. That  committee  in  reporting  to  us 
in  public  hearings  made  this  statement 
referring  to  overclassiflcation: 

The  result  is  not  only  that  the  system  fails 
to  supply  to  the  public  Information  which  Its 
proper  operation  would  supply,  but  the  sys- 
tem has  become  so  overloaded  that  proper 
protection  of  information  which  should  be 
protected  has  suffered.  The  press  regards 
the  stamp  of  claasincatlon  with  feelings 
which  vary  from  IndtlTerence  to  active  con- 
tempt. Within  the  Department  of  Defense 
Itself  the  mass  of  classified  papers  has  in- 
evitably resulted  in  a  casual  attitude  toward 
claaslfled  information,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
many. 

That  committee  was  chalrmanned  by 
Mr.  Charles  Coolidge.  a  distinguished 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  four  flag  officers  of  the  military 
services  served  with  him. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing the  gentleman's  position  is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  is  properly  classifiable  under 
the  President's  Executive  order  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  MOSS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Investigations  which  have  come  about  in 
this  subcommittee  have  resulted  natu- 
rally, because  of  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est classification  of  matters  originates 
within  the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  MOSS.    That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  it  would  seem  to 
be  at  this  point  they  are  getting  overly 
sensitive  about  the  whole  situation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  conclude  from 
this  most  recent  exchange  that  they  are 
almost  dedicated  to  making  it  so  uncom- 
fortable for  those  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  we  will  back  away  from  prob- 
ing their  Irresponsible  actions.  And  I 
want  to  serve  notice  on  them^that  that 
I  have  no  intention  of  doing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  certainly  concur 
with  the  gentleman.  I  regret  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  used  this 
issue  to  make  unwarranted  charges  and 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  chairman,  be- 


cause it  has  been  my  observation  in  serv- 
ing with  the  gentleman  on  this  subcom- 
mittee that  he  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  and  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
fighting  for  information  which  should 
be  made  available  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  support.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  published  sources  of  infor- 
mation to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald, page  A20,  December  4,  1958: 

The  initial  launchlngs  will  be  made  prima- 
rily to  test  the  vehicle  itself,  especially  its 
propulsion  and  guidance.  Later  satellites 
will  contain  biomedical  specimens  to  seek 
data  on  environmental  conditions  which  will 
be  useful  to  the  man-ln-space  program  being 
carried  out  Jointly  by  ARPAand  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  As 
part  of  this  program,  live  animals,  including 
primates,  will  be  carried  aloft  and  their  re- 
covery attempted. 

TTie  Air  Force  announced  a  few  days  ago 
that  it  was  readying  test  animals  for  space 
flights,  the  animals  ranging  from  mice  to 
monkeys  large  enough  to  put  In  a  2-quart 
jar. 

The  news  release  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Washington.  DC,  December  3. 1958: 

"PaOJECT       DUCOVnEl"       SATCLLm      PROCaAU 

Announced  it  Depaktment  of  Dstense 

The  first  attempt  to  launch  a  satellite 
over  the  Pacific  Missile  Range  will  be  made 
late  this  year  or  early  next  year  from  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif  ,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  today.  This 
launching  wUl  be  part  of  a  series — desig- 
nated "Project  Discoverer" — to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  under 
the  direction  of  the  Defense  Department's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

The  purpose  of  ARPA's  Project  Discoverer 
Is  to  continue  development  of  a  number  of 
systems  and  techniques  which  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  of  space  vehicles. 
Although  no  precise  number  of  launchlngs 
has  been  scheduled  for  the  project,  it  is 
expected  a  considerable  number  will  be  at- 
''tempted  because  of  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  experiments  involved  and  the  fact 
that  the  satellites  will  orbit  only  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

The  initial  launching  primarily  will  be  to 
test  the  vehicle  Itself,  especially  its  propul- 
sion and  guidance.  Later,  the  satellites  will 
contain  biomedical  specimens  to  seek  data 
on  environmental  conditions  which  '•  '  '^ 
useful  to  the  man-ln-space  prograi 
carried  out  Jointly  by  ARPA  and  tne 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administrat.  .. 
As  part  of  this  program.  live  animals  also 
will  be  carried  aloft  and  their  recovery  ..t- 
tempted  in  order  to  develop  the  techniques 
involved. 

The  first  Discoverer  vehicle  is  a  2-stage 
rocket.  The  main  stage  is  a  modified  Thor 
IRBM  produced  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
The  second  stage  is  a  new  vehicle  produced 
by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  powered 
by  a  Bell-Hustler  engine. 

The  first  Discoverer-launched  satellites 
are  expected  to  weigh  approximately  1.300 
pounds.  This  includes  the  weight  of  the 
second  stage  vehicle  which  will  orbit  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  satellite  after  burnout. 
Initial  versions  of  the  Discoverer  satellite 
are  designed  to  orbit  for  short  periods  of 
time  at  relatively  low  altitude.  High  alti- 
tudes are  not  possible  with  the  weight-thnist 
ratio  established  for  the  Discoverer. 

Much  of  the  data  expected  to  be  obtained 
from  project  Discoverer,  such  as  results  of 


the  biomedical  flights,  will  be  of  general 
scientific  interest  and  will  be  unclassified. 
Other  results  which  wlU  be  highly  signifi- 
cant for  the  development  of  later  systems 
and  techniques  for  space  navigation  involve 
national  security  and  will  be  classified. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News.  December  5. 
1958.  reprinted  by  the  Associated  Press, 
December  14, 1958: 

Naet  a  Mouse  Squeak.  Either— Monkeys 
Ain't  Talking  on  Satellites 

Monkey  business  at  the  Wright  Air  De- 
velopment center  is  classified  top  secret. 

About  2  weeks  ago  when  the  Dally  News 
heard  monkeys  might  be  "in  training"  for 
space  travel  at  the  base  here,  a  reporter 
queried  public  information  officials  and  was 
told  "monkeys  are  classified" 

Then  when  it  was  announced  Wednesday 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Washington 
that  the  United  States  will  start  firing  a 
series  of  big  satellites  from  California  in  the 
next  few  weeks— and  that  some  will  carry 
mice  and  monkeys — the  queries  started  over. 

Were  some  of  the  mice  and  monkeys  in- 
volved in  the  project  being  trained  or  tested 
at  WADC's  Aero  Medical  laboratory?  And  If 
so,  could  they  meet  the  press? 

"That  was  a  D.  of  D.  (Department  of  De- 
fense) announcement  and  not  an  ARDC  (Air 
Research  and  Development  Command)  or  a 
WADC  (Wright  Air  Development  Center)  an- 
nouncement." answered  a  public  informa- 
tion officer.  "We  don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  their  monkeys." 

So  wliat  about  mice? 

"You'll  have  to  talk  to  the  PIO  (Public 
Information  OflRcer)  in  charge  of  the  Aero 
Med  lab  about  that." 

"We  can't  talk  about  anything  In  that 
area,"  reported  the  second  PIO. 

Monkeys  or  mice? 

"Either." 

"No  comment."  Interjected  the  first  PIO. 

Since  humans  who  have  been  involved  in 
space  medicine  tests,  such  as  Isolation  for 
long  periods  at  the  Aero  Medical  laboratory, 
have  emerged  to  hold  press  conferences  It 
didn't  appear  that  a  monkey  or  mouse  could 
say    much    to    endanger    national    security. 

Therefore  a  call  to  the  Pentagon  and  to 
the  top  echelon  of  Air  Force  PIOs  was  Indi- 
cated. 

At  2:30  pjn.  yesterday  a  general  came  on 
the  phone.  "Monkeys?  Mice?  I  don't  know 
about  that  situation.  I'd  better  let  you  talk 
to  our  colonel  who  is  in  charge  of  Operation 
Discoverer."  Discoverer  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment's tag  for  the  project  that  will  send 
the  now-incommunicado  monkeys  and  mice 
chattering  off  into  space. 

"I  don't  know  where  they  are  or  if  they're 
classified,"  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  proj- 
ect said. 

Reminded  that  most  of  the  space  medicine 
experiments  in  the  past  involving  human 
weren't  classified  and  asked  how  come  mon- 
keys might  be,  the  colonel  answered:  "Well, 
we've  got  to  think  of  every  little  thing,  you 
know." 

Well,  would  he  find  out  about  the  monkeys 
and  the  mice? 

"Most  certainly  will.     Most  certainly." 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  the  man  everything  started  with — the 
first  PIO  at  WADC. 

"Had  a  call  from  Washington,"  he  said. 

So? 

"He  told  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut." 

So,  apparently,  will  the  space-bound  mon- 
keys and  mice,  wherever  they  may  be. 

But  chattering  away  right  now  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.  zoo  are  Pat  and  Mike,  two 
monkeys  who  rode  an  Aerobee  rocket  Into 
sp.ice  for  the  Air  Force  In  1952.  It  Is  hoped 
they  won't  say  anything  they  shouldn't. 
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The  Dayton  Daily  News,  December  7, 
1954: 

EVOLUTIOK  ItevBwiNa  Trmto?  WADC  Hintid 
Apino  roR  Sfacb 
(By  Jack  Jones) 

If  Bclentlats  are  monkeying  around  under 
top  secret  security  wrape  at  Wright  Air  De- 
velopment center,  they  may  be  aping  what 
win  happen  to  the  first  man  in  space. 

The  advanced  research  projects  agency 
announced  last  week  that  monkeys  will  be 
fired  Into  orbit  soon.  Some  people  think 
the  first  space  passengers  are  now  In  training 
at  WADC  here. 

WADC  says  the  monkey  business  Is  classi- 
fied but  does  not  say  why. 

Not  having  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, and  therefore  In  no  position  to  disclose 
any  valuable  secrets  to  the  enemy,  the  lay- 
man may  find  it  Interesting  to  speculate 
what  sort  of  monkey  business  WADC  scien- 
tists  might    be    up   to,    U   they    had    any 

monkeys. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  Air 
Force  scientists  were  Involved  In  shooting 
monkeys  and  mice  Into  space  In  Aerobee 
rockets  In  1952. 

Then,  as  now,  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
pvizzUng  scientists  seemed  to  be  the  physi- 
ological effects  to  prolonged  weightlessness. 

A  passenger  In  an  earth  satellite  would 
feel  no  gravity.  He  wouldn't  weigh  any- 
thing and  might  tend  to  float  around  In  his 
tiny  capsule. 

This  condition  has  been  simulated  for 
short  periods — less  than  a  minute — In  Jet 
planes.  But  nobody  knows  for  sure  what 
will  hapi>en  to  the  human  body  under  long 
exposure  to  zero-g  conditions. 

Col.  John  Paul  Stapp,  head  of  the  WADC's 
Mro  medical  laboratory,  was  quoted  last 
spring  to  the  effect  that  he  would  want  to 
send  up  and  recover  three  orbiting  satellites 
containing  chimpanzees  before  he  would 
consider  It  safe  enough  to  try  with  a  man 
aboard. 

Now  it  can  be  assumed  that  Air  Force 
scientists  wouldn't  Just  pick  a  chimp  out  of 
his  cage  and  pop  him  Into  a  nose  cone  com- 
partment for  his  experimental  voyage.  They 
would  make  long  and  careful  preparations  so 
as  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  from  each 
shot  as  possible. 

The  researchers  would  probably  want  to 
find  out  as  much  as  they  could  about  the 
effects  of  weightlessness,  for  one  thing. 

For  this,  during  the  actual  satellite  firing, 
they  would  have  tiny  wires  taped  to  the  ani- 
mal's skin  so  his  heartbeat,  respiration,  skin 
temperature,  and  other  information  on  his 
physical  condition  could  be  telemetered  to 
the  ground. 

But  to  try  to  determine  whether  changes 
In  his  heartbeat  were  caused  by  weightless- 
ness or  simply,  say,  by  the  feeling  of  being 
cooped  up  in  a  tiny  compartment,  the  scien- 
tists probably  would  have  performed  earlier 
■ome  baseline  experiments. 

By  putting  the  animal  In  a  tiny,  earth- 
bound  nose  cone,  they  could  check,  in  the 
laboratory,  what  effect  close  confinement 
might  have. 

Similarly,  they  might  well  see  how  the 
animal  reacted  to  the  effects  of  the  "g" 
forces  that  would  be  Imposed  by  the  rockets 
blastoff.  This  could  be  simulated  in  the 
WADC  centrifuge. 

A  space  traveler  Is  also  expected  to  en- 
counter other  unusual  conditions.  His 
spaceship  may  vibrate.  It  may  get  very 
hot — during  the  blastoff  and  during  the  re- 
entry— or  very  cold  during  the  trip  through 
the  airless  void  beyond  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

He  may  have  a  limited  oxygen  supply. 
Prolonged  breathing  In  the  small  space  cap- 
sule could  result  in  high  humidity.  His  sup- 
plies of  food  and  drink  may  have  to  be 
small  because  of  space  and  weight  limita- 
tions. 


Moet  of  these  oondltlona  can  be  simulated 
In  the  various  climatic  and  environmental 
chambers  of  WADC's  Aero  Medical  Labora- 
tory. 

Over  the  years,  scores  of  volunteer  human 
subjects  have  undergone  teats  to  show  how 
humans  might  bear  up  under  these  condi- 
tions or  to  discover  what  protective  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  Insure  the  human's 
svu-vlval  and  possibly  even  his  comfort.  In 
these  tests,  the  humans  are  often  "wired" 
for  skin  response,  Just  as  the  animals  would 
be. 

It  can  be  expected  that  "space  monkeys" 
could  be  put  through  the  same  tests  In  the 
laboratory. 

Effects  of  the  various  environments  would 
be  determined  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible  to  establish  the  scientists'  baselines. 

Then  when  the  rockets  roar  off  the  pad 
and  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  Into  the 
silent  void  of  space,  whatever  different  ef- 
fects are  observed  via  the  telemetry  chan- 
nels can  be  assumed  to  be  the  effects  of 
actual  space  flight. 

And  the  scientists  will  have  taken  one 
more  big  step  toward  the  goal  of  putting  a 
human  being  into  space  flight. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News,  December  7, 
1958: 

Air  Force  Monkey  Business  Fooushlt 
Stamped  "Secret" 

A  picture  of  monkeys  and  mice  cowering 
behind  a  curtain  of  official  secrecy  is  less 
amusing  than  It  seems.  However  trivial,  the 
Instance  affords  one  more  example  of  unjus- 
tifiable secrecy  In  conduct  of  public  business. 

Zlxperlments  with  monkeys  and  mice  in 
test  satellite  firings  or  other  aspects  of  space 
medicine  are  not  news  to  the  enemy.  Even 
if  they  were,  they  would  scarcely  give  him 
any  leads  that  he  would  not  long  since  have 
been  capable  of  developing  by  his  own  ef- 
forts. In  Information  of  this  sort  there  Is 
no  faintly  legitimate  element  of  security. 

Yet  both  local  and  Pentagon  Air  Force 
news  sources  have  clammed  up  and  refused 
to  say  whether  animals  are  being  used  In 
experiments  at  the  Wright  Air  Development 
Center. 

Merely  adding  to  the  Incongruity  Is  the  fact 
that  Air  Force  and  WADC  Information  of- 
ficers clamped  down  on  news  which  days  ago 
had  been  announced  by  Defense  Department 
headquarters.  Unfortunately,  many  areas  of 
Information  which  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
lAibllc  have  been  surrounded  by  unbroken 
walls  of  security. 

Much  that  Government  officials — not  al- 
ways confined  to  the  military — tag  with  the 
label  of  "security"  is  merely  information  that 
might  open  the  way  to  criticism,  embar- 
rassment, or  public  controversy.  But  criti- 
cism and  controversy  are  the  Ilfeblood  of  a 
healthy  democracy.  They  should  be  abridged 
only  to  the  extent  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect vital  military  and  scientific  secrets. 

The  New  York  Times,  December  8, 
1958: 

Primateshines 

The  art  of  "Washington  Speak."  as  every 
ninny  knows,  lies  In  never  calling  a  monkey 
a  monkey.  When  the  Defense  Department 
announced  last  week  Its  latest  satellite  pro- 
gram— this  one  to  put  living  creatures  In 
celestial  orbit — It  explained  that  the  space 
travelers  would  be  "mice  and  primates." 

Did  the  Department  mean  "mice  and 
monkeys"?  someone  Insisted  on  knowing. 
"Mice  and  primates,"  Defense  replied,  dog- 
gedly. 

Later,  a  loose-talker  confided  that  those 
"primates"  would  be  "monkeys."  all  right. 
Defense  would  rather  not  call  them  monkeys, 
he  explained,  because  there  are  some  people 
In  this  world  who  get  as  emotional  about 
monkeys    as    Americans    get     about     dogs. 


These  people,  Defense  figures,  are  apt  to  com- 
plain about  maltreating  monkeys.  Xrgo,  It 
win  fool  them  with  primate*. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  still  somewhat  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  bothering  the  gentleman 
from  California    IMr.   Moss].     Appar- 
ently, he  claims  that  I  lilcen  some  of  his 
methods  or  thought  to  those  of  the  Com- 
munists.    Well,  he  did  the  same  thing 
when  he  said  I  was  using  the  tactics  of 
the  Communists.    Of  course,  neither  one 
of  us  meant  that  either  had  any  agree- 
ment or  like  thought  with  the  Commu- 
nists.   Methods  are  sometimes  similar, 
of  course — or  something  like  that.    All 
I  can  get  out  of  what  the  gentleman 
said   in   the   colloquy   betwewi   himself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— there  are  three  of  us  on  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Fasceu.].  who 
is  the  other  member,  and  I  am  the  Re- 
publican member,  the  only  Republican 
member  on   the  committee.     Before  I 
start  on  this  discussion,  from  my  stand- 
point anyway,  1  want  to  say  this:  I  have 
npt  made  the  complaint  before,  and  I 
would  not  now  had  the  matter  not  been 
brought  up  in   the   way   that  it  has. 
These  statements  have  been  issued  to 
the  press  and  have  been  coming  out  for 
something  like  2  years.    They  are  issued 
under  the  designation  of  "chairman  of 
the  committee."     The  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Mossl  is  chairman  and 
it  is  his  statement,  but  when  It  comes 
out  that  way,  it  is  charged  up  some- 
times to  the   whole  committee.     I  do 
not  see  these  press  releases  before  they 
are  issued — and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  it — I  do  not  care — put  out  all  of 
them  that  you  want  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  gentleman  had  Ui- 
quired,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
story  that  seemed  to  disturb  the  gentle- 
man occurred  because  of  a  press  re- 
lease. This  committee  did  not  issue  a 
press  release  which  brought  about  the 
story  reported  by  the  Associated  Press. 

This  committee  has  followed  the  prac- 
tice, wherever  we  have  a  complaint,  of 
supplying  to  the  complainant — in  this 
case  the  Dayton  I>aily  News — a  copy  of 
the  initial  letter  of  inquiry  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  governmental  agency  giv- 
ing them  full  opportunity  to  state  their 
side  of  the  case.  The  Daily  News  then 
determined  to  release  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well.  I 
do  not  care  to  yield  any  more  on  that. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  press  releases 
go  out  before  I  have  seen  them.  Does 
the  gentleman  deny  that? 

Mr.  MOSS.    Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
right.  The  first  I  ever  saw  of  them  was 
in  the  paper,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to 
it.    They  run  that  committee.    That  is 


all  right.  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  I  do 
not  care  what  they  put  in  the  paper.  I 
can  answer  it,  especially  when  it  is 
wrong,  as  it  usually  is.  I  do  not  know 
so  much  about  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Fascell],  but  the 
chairman  is  thoroughly  and  honestly 
convinced  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments are  withholding  information  to 
which  he  is  entitled  and  to  which  the 
committee  and  the  press  are  entitled: 
that  they  are  marking  as  confidential 
matter  things  that  are  not  confidential. 
And  in  this  last  complaint  they  are  in- 
consistent. At  one  time  they  are  mark- 
ing 'Confldentiar'  something  that  is  not 
confidential,  like  the  monkey  in  the  zoo. 
to  whicli  the  gentleman  referred. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  that  not  the  position 
which  the  gentleman  took  himself  dur- 
ing the  previous  two  administrations, 
their  withholding  on  the  claim  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure.  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  parsed  the  House 
to  make  the  departments  give  us  more 
information.  It  is  usually  so  that  I  and 
the  other  fellow  are  going  to  cover  up 
our  mistakes  insofar  as  we  can.  The 
gentleman  is  not  running  around  ad- 
vertising his  faults,  nor  am  I.  nor  are 
the  departments.  The  only  place  we 
differ  is  that  under  the  Constitution 
certain  authority  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  authority  neither  the  Con- 
gre.ss  nor  the  courts  have  the  right  to 
question.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the 
soundness  of  the  views  I  am  expressing. 
I  ask  you  to  go  back  and  read  the  talk 
which  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  made  when  we  had  that  bill  be- 
fore us  at  previous  times.  The  Speaker 
said:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  Impeach  him"?  The  only  question 
is  the  authority  of  Congress.  I  have  de- 
liberately, when  the  Navy  refused  to 
Rive  me  and  the  committee  information 
which  was  wanted,  .suggested  to  him 
that  our  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee ask  the  Congress  to  vote  a  cita- 
tion for  contempt,  and  the  Supreme 
Ciurt  will  lay  down  the  line.  The  reply 
to  that  was  that  he  thought  we  could  get 
it  in  another  way,  perhaps  by  holding 
up  appropriations,  which  perhaps  we 
can.  He  also  said  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion that  we  have  a  nuisance  value  and 
we  could  force  the  department  to  dis- 
close this  information. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman 
tlilnks  I  challenge  his  intelligence  and 
his  loyalty,  or  something.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  gentleman, 
especially  for  his  detennination  to  get 
something  that  he  wants  and  he  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to.  I  have  been  here  24 
years,  and  if  I  sat  down  and  tried  half 
tlie  night  to  dig  up  some  ill  feeling 
against  some  Member  on  either  side,  I 
could  not  do  it. 

Now  that  is  a  fact,  although  you  may 
not  believe  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Mem- 
ber who  hais  been  here  since  I  have, 
whose  integrity,  whose  patriotism,  and 
whose  intelligence  I  question  at  all. 

We  have  differences  of  opinion,  the 
cliairman  and  I,  when  we  get  on  some  of 
tliese  questions  and  he  may  flare  up  like 


lightning,  but  in  5  minutes  he  is  over  it 
and  asking:  "What  do  you  think  about 
this?"    We  get  along  all  right. 

Just  get  this  into  your  head:  I  am  not 
questioning  your  abililty,  your  patriot- 
Ism,  your  zealousness,  your  intelligence, 
nor  of  your  colleague  from  Florida;  I  do 
question  this,  we  disagree  and  disagree 
violently  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
inquire  of  the  executive  departments  of 
matters  under  their  discretion  under  the 
Constitution.  Now,  there  is  all  there  is 
to  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.'  I  turned  to  the  Record  of 
yesterday  and  m  the  place  where  I 
looked  for  enhghtment  as  a  result  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  in  the  REA  de- 
bate regarding  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  undertook  to  dis- 
cuss the  subcommittee  yesterday 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  enjoyed  the  gentle- 
man's statement  so  I  looked  back  there 
this  morning  to  refresh  myself  again 
with  his  wisdom,  but  instead  of  finding 
the  remarks  he  made  in  the  House  yes- 
terday about  REA,  where  the  gentleman 
put  himself  on  record,  I  found: 

Should  congressional  policy  aid  Russia  to 
establish  communism  throughout  the 
world — Russia's  purpose. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  goes 
on  and  says  in  substance  that  because  I 
have  urged  that  we  clarify  this  ridicu- 
lous on-again  off-again  policy  about  se- 
crecy— the  reference  to  monkeys  is  a 
very  inconsequential  matter:  the  point  at 
issue  is  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in 
every  department  and  agency  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Now,  I  am  not  thick,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  am  overly  sensitive,  but 
the  gentleman  was  not  trying  to  compli- 
ment me;  I  am  most  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  I 
tried  to  say  was  that  it  was  just  tomfool- 
ishness  and  silly  and  a  waste  of  public 
moneys  for  us  here  year  after  year  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid,  give  them  militai-y  aid,  send  over 
technicians,  and  then  to  turn  around  and 
go  along  with  the  demand  which  the  gen- 
tleman I  understand  makes,  that  we  tell 
them  all  our  secrets.  That  is  the  burden 
of  my  statement  and  that  is  the  thing  I 
object  to,  that  is  the  thing  I  do  not  agree 
with. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
very  kind.  I  merely  point  out  that  yoiu" 
judgment  or  my  judgment  I  am  certain 
would  lead  to  a  more  consistent  policy 
than  has  been  followed.  Here  we  are 
starting  back  again  with  the  Defense 
Department  saying  that  they  are  using 
monkeys  for  research,  and  then  an  in- 
quiry comes  to  them  and  the  question  is 
asked:  "Are  you  using  monkeys  for  re- 
search?" and  the  response  from  the  De- 
partment is:  "We  cannot  talk  about 
that." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
right;  let  us  see  what  this  all  boils  down 


to.  It  all  bolls  down  to  some  agency 
having  disseminated  a  lot  of  information 
about  monkeys  and  then  afterward  say- 
ing they  could  not  talk  about  them. 
This  Mr.  Dechert  says,  or  Murray  Snyder 
said  they  could  see  the  monkey  in  the 
Zoo.  Then  the  chairman  pops  up,  chair- 
man of  this  Committee  on  Government 
Information,  pops  up  and  asks:  "What  is 
this  about  monkeys?  Why  did  you  not 
tell  us  about  the  monkeys?"  And  it 
turned  out  they  knew  all  about  the 
monkeys  anyway,  but  again  Dechert 
says:  "We  are  not  going  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  monkeys." 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  chairman  did  not  pop 
up.  but  a  very  respected  newspaper  being 
somewhat  frustrated  because  it  could  not 
get  information 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some 
reporter  could  not  get  all  the  information 
he  wanted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  know.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Dayton  Ohio  Press,  the 
question  was  asked.  What  is  the  story? 
Is  this  classified  or  is  it  not?  We  would 
like  to  know. 

That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  asked 
Ml*.  Decker  to  let  us  know. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan)  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  he  is  getting  me  off.  They 
have  reporters  over  there  and  informa- 
tion came  up.  They  tell  me  they  have 
three  reporters  on  your  committee? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  not  any  on  my 
committee.  I  am  not  in  the  publishing 
business. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
have  two  members  of  the  press.  Did 
they  go  up  and  get  paid  for  speaking? 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  they  did.  I  do  not 
know.  If  the  gentleman  will  help  me 
I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman's  complaint,  his  quarrel,  is 
with  Dechert,  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
fense Depai'tment,  is  it  not?  Sure.  He 
does  not  like  Dechert  and  Dechert  does 
not  like  him.  I  do  not  know  how  I  got 
into  it  except  I  do  not  believe  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  knows  more  about 
running  the  Defense  Department  than 
does  the  Defense  Department.  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  any  real  complaint  here 
because  I  have  never  questioned  his  abil- 
ity or  his  intelligence. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    J  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  to  be  that  a  re- 
sponsible news  agency  made  a  complaint 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
cerning the  action  of  an  agency  of  this 
Government;  then  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  agency  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  state  their  position  and  before  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  knew  about  it 
or  before  the  agency  had  an  opportimity 
to  respond  or  to  state  its  defense,  that 
letter  of  inquiry  was  in  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  the 
gentleman  answer.    I  do  not  know.    I 
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do  not  know  what  the  committee  does. 
They  do  not  tell  me.  I  just  go  over  and 
help  them  make  up  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  committee  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  30th  of  March  asking  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  state  its  posi- 
tion. We  have  always  followed  the 
practice  of  supplying  to  the  person  or  to 
the  Member  of  the  House,  or  to  the 
newspaper  giving  us  the  complaint  a 
carbon  copy  of  our  initial  letter  of  in- 
quii-y.  The  Daily  News  determined  to 
publish  that  letter.  That  was  their 
privilege  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  any  of 
your  constituents  or  any  other  individ- 
ual, corporate  or  otherwise,  to  publish 
any  letter  they  receive. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Then  it 
was  printed  in  the  newspaper  before  the 
letter  was  actually  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  Not  be- 
fore it  was  received,  some  4  days  after  it 
was  received. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  But  be- 
fore any  response  was  received  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  from  the 
Department? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  it  takes  anywhere  from  4  to  5  weeks 
or  4  to  5  months  to  get  a  response  from 
a  depaitment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  is  interested  in  how  this 
came  about,  let  me  say  that  the  whole 
business  apparently  grows  out  of  some 
complaints  by  newspapers.  The  easiest 
way  for  newspai>ers  to  get  and  sell  news 
is  through  a  congressional  committee. 
So  we  had  a  panel  of  I  have  forgotten 
how  many  publishers,  eminent  gentle- 
men, fine,  patriotic  citizens  all  over  the 
country,  but  they  are  Interested  in  news. 
Then  after  that  this  big  book  of  ques- 
tionnaires was  sent  to  the  departments. 
Some  answered  and  some  did  not. 

Now,  we  have  two  or  three  reporters  on 
the  committee  and  they  have  pals  in  the 
news  service.  Of  course  they  peddle  in- 
formation back  and  forth — nothing 
secret,  just  a  matter  of  good  will.  These 
boys  want  to  make  news,  and  I  will  say 
this  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
he  sure  has  got  mile  after  mile  of  political 
prestige  out  of  the  hearings  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  and  fine  thing.  There  is  a 
contest  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  might  say,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  to  who  hits  the  press 
first.   That  is  laudable,  too. 

If  I  were  in  that  situation.  I  would  do 
the  same  thing,  but  not  as  skillfully  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  does. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem«n  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOFf'MAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
observation  that  the  gentleman  just  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  some  day  he  will  be 
chRlrman  of  the  committee,  If  his  pnrty 
is  in  power,  and  then  he  can  try  to  get  the 
good  press  we  have  enjoyed,  I  nm  very 
proud  of  the  excellent  press  the  commit- 
tee has  had. 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Mlchlffan,  Could 
you  add  a  note  In  some  of  your  releanon 
saying  a  good  word  for  mc?  Well,  that 
Is  all  X  care  to  say  on  that.  If  the  gentle- 
man feeli  Z  have  wronged  him,  hurt  his 
feelings,  you  wrltt*  me  nn  npolo^jy.  nnd  if 
you  do  not  make  it  boo  abusive  for  some 


Republicans  who  might  be  running 
against  you,  I  will  probably  sign  it  and 
put  it  in  the  Record. 

The  other  day  I  spoke  about  Inez  Robb 
putting  something  in  the  paper  about 
our  shortcomings.  In  referring  to  the 
reporters  in  the  gallei-y.  I  u.sed  the  word 
•sponge."  I  said  they  were  sponging  off 
the  Government.  And,  in  some  way. 
over  in  my  office,  apparently,  someone 
thought  the  word  "sponging"  did  not 
sound  so  good,  so  I  left  it  out.  Then 
two  or  three  reporters  came  around,  two 
of  them,  and  criticized  me  for  leaving 
the  word  out  of  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  make  everyone  happy.  So.  they 
can  reinsert  the  word  again  if  they  think 
it  will  do  any  good.  Though  it  carries 
meaning  to  which  I  do  not  subscribe  in 
this  instance.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  reporters:  they  are  fine  yoimg 
men.  especially  when  they  say  a  pood 
word  for  us.  There  was  no  intention  of 
charging  that  they  did  any  more  chisel- 
ing than  the  average  individual,  and  that 
is  all  there  was  to  it.  I  just  wanted 
them,  in  view  of  the  usual  biannual  pan- 
ning we  were  getting,  to  judge  Congress- 
men by  the  same  standard  they 
would  like  used  on  themselves.  The 
press  the  next  morning,  the  Washington 
Post,  which  is  largely  back  of  this  sub- 
committee on  information  all  the  time, 
tailing  it  up,  printed  a  list  of  things  that 
the  members  of  the  press  did. 

The  UPI.  in  the  Washiniiton  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  described  reporters'  per- 
quisites this  way: 

Congress  provides  newsmen  covering  Its 
activities  with  work  space,  typewriters,  copy 
paper,  stationery,  envelopes,  nnd  locjil  tele- 
phone service.  It  also  ennplnys  attendants 
to  supervise  the  House  and  Senate  press, 
radio,  nnd  periodical  galleries. 

Well,  that  is  all  right  I  do  not  care 
what  they  do.  But.  I  want  to  please 
them.  So.  if  they  wish,  they  may  put 
in  the  woid  "sponge."  I  cannot  see 
anything  particularly  wrong  about  that. 
Now.  if  anybody  else  wants  me  to  apolo- 
gize. I  will  be  glad  to.  Not  having  done 
anything  for  which  an  apology  is  needed 
one  made  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  colloquy  between  the  two 
gentlemen.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Just 
have  had  a  lot  of  monkey  business. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  or 
"much  ado  about  nothing"  or  "a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  mole  hill"  or  "heck  to  pay 
and  no  pitch  hot," 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  RooersI  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mns.<inchusrtts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise nnd  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
extj'aneon.^  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mns«achu«ett«? 

'J  hero  wftN  no  objection. 


Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 
mackI,  speak  in  such  praise  and  admira- 
tion of  our  very  wonderful  Secretary  of 
State.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Many  times  he 
and  I  have  seen  often  eye  to  eye  in  na- 
tional defense  matters  and  foreign  affairs 
matters,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  had  such  admiration  for  our 
Secretary  of  State.  It  has  been  very 
interesting  to  watch  and  hear  varioiis 
Members  of  Congress,  both  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  change  from  criticism  of 
the  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
great  praise  of  his  policies  and  of  the 
man.  I  have  followed  his  career  for  a 
good  many  years  and  I  have  always  had 
admii-ation  for  his  integrity  and  his 
ability  and.  of  his  high  moral  courage 
and.  of  late  years.  I  have  had  tremendous 
admiration  for  the  man's  extreme  cour- 
age in  spite  of  the  great  physical  pain 
that  he  must  have  endured.  I  sympa- 
thize very  much  with  our  President.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  in  not  having  him 
entirely  as  active  as  he  has  been  for  the 
past  years.  He  has  been  his  right  arm 
and  his  closest  adviser. 

And  my  appreciation  goes  to  Mis. 
Dulles,  his  lovely  wife.  I  have  watched 
her  helpfulness  and  graciousness  all 
the.se  many  years,  her  tireless  devotion 
to  him  in  every  thing  that  he  has  stood 
for.  always  upholding  his  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  Member  in  the  House  today  who  does 
not  think  constantly  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  out  at  the  hospital,  fighting  to 
regain  as  much  health  as  he  can  in  or- 
der to  continue  to  advise  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  country  in  our  hour 
of  trial. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  that  he  and 
the  President  have  kept  our  boys  from 
fighting  a  hot  war.  The  thousands  of 
me.ssages  from  all  over  the  free  world 
bespeak  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
troubled  peoples  ever>'where.  He  has 
done  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  evcrywheie.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  joins  me  in  sending 
him  a  message  of  good  will.  I  am  sure. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fiom 
New  York  I  Mr.  Barky  1  is  recognlited  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  this  day  to  pass  without  payln<« 
recoiinltlon  to  the  grente.st  SecietHry  of 
State  of  our  time,  the  Honorable  John 
Foster  Dulles,  whom  I  knew  not  only  a.«i 
a  statesman  but  as  a  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance for  over  20  years. 

I  first  knew  Mr.  Dulles  as  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
seivcd  n«  trustee  for  so  many  years  It 
was  my  great  good  fortune  that  our 
paths  crossed  again  In  the  political 
arena  at  the  1948  Republican  Conven- 
tion and.  In  a  later  year,  he  gave  me  wise 
personal  touniel  at  the  time  of  the 
attempted  re-crratlon  of  the  bipartisan 
fojplBn  policy  which  followed  the  death 
of  Senator  Arthur  Vandcnbcrg. 


Mr.  Dulles'  greatest  contribution  to 
mankind  has  been  his  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  principles  wherein  he  often  stood 
almost  alone,  under  combined  and  con- 
trary pressures  from  within  and  without 
the  Nation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Secretary  Dulles* 
inner  strength  came  from  devotion  to 
God  and  love  for  his  fellowman. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  HalleckI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  instructions 
from  the  director  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,    concerning    participation 
of    Federal    agency    personnel    in    the 
Wa.shington    area    civil    defense    alert 
exercises  scheduled  for  April  17  and  18; 
Exrctmvc  Orricc  or  ths 

Prksioent. 
OiTiCE  or  Cnra  and  Dctinse 

Mobilization  . 
Washington,  D.C..  April  14.  1959. 
To:    Heads  of  All  Federal  Departments  and 

Agencies. 
Subject:    Participation    of    Federal    Agency 
Personnel  in  the  Washington  Area  Civil 
Defense  Alert  Exercise. 
The  public  action  phase  of  the  AprU  17-18. 
1950,    civil   defense    alert    exercise    in    the 
Washington  area  will  occur  on  April  17. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  exer- 
cise that  Federal  agency  personnel  comply 
with  the  local  civil  defease  Instructions  for 
re.spon8e  to  the  public  action  signals  on 
April  17.  Tour  agency  representatives  and 
building  wardens  have  received  Instructions 
through  the  local  civil  defense  stoff. 

The  alert  signal  will  be  sounded  at  11:30 
a.m.  The  outdoor  signal  will  be  a  continu- 
ous 5-mlnute  sound  on  sirens. 

Offldal  instructions  wlU  be  broadcast  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  12  noon  eastern  standard  time 
over  the  Conelrad  AM  sUtlons  on  640  and 
1340  kilocycles. 

On  the  alert  signal.  Federal  employees  in 
the  Washington  area  should  not  evacuate 
buildings  but  should  listen  to  the  signal  to 
become  familiar  with  It  and  pay  attention  to 
Conelrad.  (An  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  portable  redloe  available  for  this  pur- 
pose ) 

The  take  cover  signal  will  b«  sounded  at 
1:30  p.m.  The  outdoor  signal  will  be  a 
rising  and  falling  sound  on  sirens  for  3 
minutes.  On  this  signal  Federal  employees 
•hould  proceed  to  their  shelter  areas  m  pre- 
■orlbed  In  the  potted  civil  defense  tnitruc- 
tlone  and  In  compliance  with  the  dlreotloni 
trom  their  wardens. 

With  the  exception  of  special  arrange- 
ments for  limited  actlona  to  teet  parts  of 
locftl  emergency  plans,  public  buildings  In 
the  District  of  Culumbl*  ares  will  not  be 
evacuated.  The  exercise  on  April  17,  how- 
ever, providec  an  opportunity  for  employeee 
of  Pedersl  agencies  in  this  area  to  become 
rnmilar  with  the  public  action  signals  and 
the  Conelrsd  program  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  react  In  an  emergency. 

I  win  greatly  appreciate  your  eooperatlOB 
in  this  mstter, 

Lio  A,  HoiOM. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hichler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  SxuBBLEriELD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky),  for  10  days, 
on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Holland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMAcK) ,  for  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day._  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Moeller,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Quicley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Thursday,  April  16,  1959, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoAD,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  90  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  10  minutes  on  Wed- 
nesday next. 

Mr.  Barry,  for  1  minute,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fdjo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dacue  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  CHara  of  niinois, 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  CorrxN, 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olinn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr,  ScHwiNOiL, 

Mr,  Wallhacser. 

Mr.  Hardy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moti)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

SENATE  BILL   REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  under  the  rule,  referred  ac  foUowa: 

B,  1458.  An  act  to  authorise  the  rental  of 

cotton  ftcreage  allotments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Afrloulture. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  ResoluUon  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bUls  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  144.  An  act  to  modify  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953;  and 

8.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construcUon  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3648.  To  regulate  the  handling  of 
student  funds  in  Indian  schools  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purpKJses;  and 

H.R.  2575.  To  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  S500.000  to  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
the  in  Pan  American  Games  to  be  held  In 
Chicago,  111. 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Making  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.), 
vmder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  April  20,  1959,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimicatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

BM.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen< 
eral  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  a  re* 
view  of  a  number  of  Department  of  the  Navy 
installations  and  the  unnecessary  costs  per- 
tstning  thereto  relating  to  civilian  employees 
occupying  ungraded  positions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

eS8.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUon  enUtled  'A  bill  authorising  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  In  certain  oomprehenslve  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  eontrol,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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•M.  A  UtUr  from  th«  AdmlnUtrfttor,  Nr> 
ttonMl  AfronnuUM  »nd  lp«o«  AdmlniitrR- 
tlon,  trAntmlttlni  a  draft  of  propoMd  \h^»' 
latlon  •lUttlMt  "A  bill  to  authorlM  appro- 
prlattoni  to  tht  National  AaronautlOi  and 
Bpaot  AdntlnlitrHtlon  fur  Mklarlaa  and  •*• 
panaM,  raaaaroh  and  dtvalopmant.  oonatrxio* 
tlon  and  tquipmant.  and  for  othar  pur- 
poaaa":  to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  lolanoa  an4 
Aatronautloa. 

MT.  A  lattar  from  tha  Saoratary  of  tha 
Traaaury,  tranamiuini  a  draft  of  propoaad 
laftalatton  antltlad  "A  bill  to  amend  aao* 
tlon  4061  of  tha  Intarnal  Ravanua  Coda  of 
lOM  by  diflnlnv  tht  tarm  'aolct  at  rtUll' 
for  purpoaaa  of  tha  appllontlon  uf  tha  rt* 
t«Utra  taxaa  tmpoaad  undar  ohnptar  SI  of 
tha  ooda";  to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Waya  and 
Ifaana, 

•M.  A  Utter  fmm  tha  axaoutlva  vloa  praat- 
dant,  National  Hi\faty  Oounotl,  trannmlttlni 
a  raport  of  tha  audit  of  tht  nnnnclnl  trana* 
aotlona  of  tha  National  Maftty  Coxincll  for 
tha  yaar  19Sf,  purattant  tu  Public  Law  269, 
Md  Oongraaa:  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMXTTBE8  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undtr  olauaa  2  of  rule  XIII,  veporU  of 
eommltteei  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntlitg  ftnd  reference  to  the  proper 
eftlendar.MfoUowi: 

Mra.  PPOST;  Commlttaa  on  Xuttrlor  and 
Xnaular  AlTiilra.  H  R.  ft48S  A  bill  to  rtvlat 
the  bounrtnrlti  or  WrlKh(  Bruthtii  National 
llimortnl,  NC,  nnrt  ror  othtr  imrpniaa; 
without  amandmn»t  tfltpt  No.  974),  Ita- 
ftrrad  to  tht  Conunltttt  of  tha  Wholt  Nuuat 
oa  tha  Itata  of  U\%  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  oIhum  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bllla  and  reaolutloni  were  Introduced 
ftnd  ifverally  teferrrd  a«  foUowi: 

By  Mr  AMKKNRTHY; 

MR. 6468.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  HoU  Bank 

Act  to  Ml  to  pvrmit  iiv«rri>nd»r  nnd  rvulltieif 
tlon  of  aci'«i\Kt  ttltotinpiua;  to  tha  Cummlttaa 
on  Agrloulturt, 

By  Mr,  ALEXANDER: 
HR.  84ft4.  A  bill  to  txompt  from  tuxntlon 
ctrtAln    property    uf    tht    Amtrlcan    War 
Mothara,   Inc;    to  tht  Commlttaa  on   tha 
Olatrlct  of  Columbia, 

By  Mr.  BBNTLEY: 
HJ1.64A8.  A  bill  for  tha  eeUbllahmant  of 
a  Commlaalon  on   tht  Soonomlo  Power  of 
Unlona;  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HR.  6450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1838  (73  Stat.  1773.  Public  Law 
86-933).  concerning  payment  of  debta  out 
of  compensation  for  trust  land  on  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by  the  ITnlted 
states;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.BLATNIK: 
H  R.  6457.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  acquisition  of 
public  buildings  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
H.R.  6458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  nnd  Foreign  Commeroa. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  6458.  A  bill   to  provide  a  minimum 
Initial  program  of  tax  relief  for  small  busl- 


nasa  and  fur  paraona  tngagtd  In  amall  bust- 
naaa;  to  tht  Commlttaa  ou  Waya  and  Maana. 
By  Mr.  OURTIN: 

MR. tf400,  A  bill  to  provide  that  oompenaa- 
tlon  of  an  Individual  for  aarvlcaa  parformtd 
whllt  angaRtd  In  oommarct,  or  aa  an  offlcar 
or  ampluytt  of  tha  United  BtaUa,  ihall  ba 
BUbjaot  to  Btata  and  local  ineomt  uxta  only 
In  tha  auta  and  political  aubdivlalon  in 
which  Btich  individual  la  dumlollad.  and  for 
othtr  purpoats;  to  tht  Commlttaa  on  Waya 
nnd  Means, 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Qaorgla; 

H,R.e4ei,  A  bin  to  extend  tha  covarnga  of 
military  service  under  the  old*ng«v  survlv* 
ura.  and  disability  insurance  ayaUm  to  In* 
elude  Inactive  duty  training;  to  tha  Cummlt- 
taa on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  DOLUNQEK: 

H  11.6468,  A  bill  tu  amend  tht  Trading 
With  tht  Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  so  aa  to 
provide  for  certain  payments  for  tht  relief 
and  rehabilUutlun  of  needy  victims  ot  Nawl 
ptrstcutlon.  nnd  fur  other  pvirposta;  to  tht 
Commlttaa  on  lutaratata  and  Puralgn  Oom- 
maroa. 

By   Mr.   BLUOTTt 

K.R,e4M.  A  bill  to  provldt  aduoatlonal  aa- 
BtaUnce  for  the  children  of  aervlce  men  and 
woman  who  autTtr  death  fntm  a  atrvlct-cun* 
nected  dlaublUty  arlalng  out  uf  active  mill* 
tnry  aervlce  during  tht  ptrlnd  btginning  on 
r>bruary  1,  lUftO,  nnd  ending  on  June  90. 
1869;  to  tht  Committee  on  VeUrana'  Affaire. 

N,ll,f4M.  A  bill  to  provide  rendjuatment 
aaalatanea  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Ktiroea  between  .Tanuary  91.  ittAS.  and  July 
I,  1869;  tu  the  Cummlltea  un  Veterans'  Al- 
rnlra, 

By  Mr  PARBaTKTN; 

H,R,6466.  A  bill  to  ttuthorlae  approprla- 
tlona  for  tht  Pedernl>Ald  primary  ayat#m  nf 
hlghwnya  for  the  pur)Mmt  of  P((\ilii«biy  rrlin* 
biiralitg  the  Htntea  for  certain  fret  and  toll 
ruada  on  tht  Natlunal  Myaiam  of  Intaraiata 
nnd  Dtftnat  HighWHya,  and  fur  other  pur- 
pueN;  to  tha  Cummlttaa  on  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr,  PINO: 

H,ll.a4M,  A  bill  to  authnrlaa  apprnprln- 
tlona  fur  the  l>*ederal*ald  prlmnry  avatem  nf 
hlfhwaya  for  tht  purpose  of  equitably  reim* 
buralng  the  Ntntoa  for  certain  rrer  nnd  toll 
ruada  on  U)e  National  Syateni  of  Intvratate 
nnd  Defeuat  Hlghwnya,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaaa: to  the  Commlttaa  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  OUBaBR: 

MR, 6467.  A  bill  to  amend  tltlt  II  of  tht 
US.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1946.  to  provide  transportation  ax- 
l>anaea  for  a  repreaentatlve  to  be  sent  an- 
nually from  each  American  city  cooperating 
In  the  sister  city  program  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  to  the  city's  afflllHted  city,  to 
the  Committee  on  rt)rtlgn  Airnlra. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.6468,  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  T'A  adequate  national  supply  of 
freight  cars;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  6469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(15) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  so  as  to  aid 
In  alleviating  shortages  of  railroad  freight 
cars  during  periods  of  emergency  or  threat- 
ened emergency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR. 6470.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorise  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revoke, 
amend,  or  suspend  water  carrier  certificates 
or  permits  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6471.  A  bill  to  unend  sections  318 
and  319  of  tha  Communloatlona  Act  of  1994 
to  facilitate  the  constrxictlon  and  operation 
of  stations  engaged  solely  In  rebroadcnsting 


alinala  of  broadeaating  atatiuna;  to  tha  Com* 
mittee  on  Intaratate  and  foral|n  Oommaret. 
By  Mr  MBRLONO: 

N.R.  MTS.  A  bill  rtlaUng  to  tha  deduction 
for  income  tax  purpoaaa  of  oonuibutiona  t4i 
charitable  urgnnlantlona  whose  a«>le  ptirpoae 
la  making  uutrlbutlona  tu  uther  charitable 
urganlaatlona.  contrlb\itlona  to  which  by  lu- 
dlvlduala  are  deductible  within  tha  90  per* 
ctnt  limitation  of  adjuatad  groaa  Incomt; 
tu  tht  Commlttte  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr   HOLTKMAN: 

H  H  6473  A  bill  to  authorlae  approprla* 
tluns  |i>r  the  Pederal*ald  primary  ayaiajn  o( 
highways  fur  the  purpoae  uf  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  fur  certain  free  and 
toll  roada  un  the  National  Syatem  uf  Inter- 
atate  and  Dafenat  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Commlttae  on  Public  Wnrha. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

MR,  1474,  A   bill   to   llbarallM  the  tariir 
laws   for   wurks   uf   art   and   uther  aahibi* 
tlon  material,  and   fur  other  purpoaaa;   tu 
tha  Committee  un  Ways  and  Maana, 
By  Mr,  LANE: 

MR,  6476.  A  bill  to  amend  Utla  M,  en- 
titlad  "Judiciary  and  J\idlcial  Prooadura," 
uf  tha  United  States  Cude  to  provide  fi»r 
the  defense  of  suits  against  Ptdaral  employ* 
eaa  arising  uut  uf  their  operation  nf  motor 
vehicles  In  tha  scope  of  their  employment, 
and  fur  other  purpoeea;  to  tha  Committee 
un  tha  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  METCAI^t 

HR  6476,  A  bill  to  authnrlaa  aasumpiton 
by  the  varlo\is  Blatee  of  civil  or  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  cases  nriaing  on  Indian  ret* 
ervatlons  with  the  conaent  of  the  tribe  in* 
volvad;  to  |>ermlt  graUunI  tranafar  of  lurh 
Jurladlotlon   to   the   States;    and   for  other 

rurpueea;  to  the  Commlttaa  on  Interior  and 
naular  Affalra, 

By  Mr  PORTER' 
M  R  6477.  A  bill  to  reduce  tha  rata  of  par* 
rantnge  depletion  for  nil  and  gaa  walla  from 
U7'g  |>er(<ent  to  IS  percent,  tu  tita  Commlt- 
taa on  Way*  nnd  Meana. 

H  R  6471  A  bill  to  reimpoaa  tha  Exraaa 
Prunta  Tax  Act  of  1860  efTectlve  for  taiiable 
yaara  ending  after  June  30,  1869,  nnd  be- 
ginning berora  July  I,  1961:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wnva  nnd  Menna 

Hv  Mra  8T  (lEOnOE; 

H  R  6478   A  bill  to  pnivlda  fur  the  mn* 
veyanca  of  certain  real  property  nf  tha  United 
states  to  the  village  of  Highland  Palla,  NY: 
to  tha  Contmlttee  on  Armed  Servlcea, 
By  Mr  TAYLOR: 

HR  6480,  A  bill  to  authorise  approprla- 
tlona  for  the  Federal-aid  primary  ayatem  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Intaratate 
nnd  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur* 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

HR  6481.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1848;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.6482.  A  bill  relating  to  the  credits 
against  tha  unemployment  tax  In  the  case  of 
merged  corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANZANDT: 

H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  100  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarine  vessels;  to  the  Cooamittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.ZELENKO: 

H.R.  6484.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
tloris  for  the  Federal -aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roada  on  tha  National  Syatem  of  Intaratate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Ifr.  PRBLINClHUYNBN; 

HJ,  Raa.  841,  Joint  resolution  dNignatIng 
tha  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  third  Mon* 
(luy  in  October  of  enrh  year  aa  Patriotic  Bdu- 
riiilon  Week;  to  the  Commlttaa  on  tlte  Judl- 
t'tary. 

By  Mr,  McINTIRB: 

II.J.  Rea,  944   Joint  reattlultnn  propoalng  an 
anirndmant  to  the  ConatltuUon  o(  the  United 
Hlutea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MAILLIARD  (by  requeat) : 

H  J  Rea.  846,  Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorlae 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  tell  certain 
war-hullt  vaaarlt;  to  the  Cunimlllat  un  Mer- 
chniit  Mnrlne  nnd  Plaherlea, 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H  J,  Hat.  946.  Julnt  resolution  providing  for 
the  eatablUhment  uf  the  New  Jersey  Tercen- 
tenary Oalabratlon  Oommlaalon  to  formulate 
nnd  implement  plana  to  oommemornta  the 
800th  nnnlveraary  of  the  State  of  New  Jeraey, 
and  fur  other  purpueea;  to  the  Cummittet  on 
tht  Judiciary, 

Uy  Mr.  SIKB8: 

H  Cull  Rea.  113.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  aa- 
tttblishing  a  Joint  CongraaslonnI  Committee 
on  Cul'd  War  SUategy;  tu  tlte  Cuntmlttee  un 
Hulas.  

Mia^ORIALB 

Under  dsuee  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorl- 
sU  were  preaentcd  snd  referred  sa  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  PLYNN;  Memorial  uf  the  Wlsoon- 
sln  Uctfiiilnture  uritlng  the  ConKreaa  of  the 
United  StaWa  to  aaaura  the  designation  nf  a 
delivery  point  un  tht  Great  Lakes  for  ahl|M 
built  fur  tha  federal  Qovernnient  In  order 
to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  to  bid 
lor  auch  eontraota  and  further  \irged  Con- 
tireaa  tu  direct  contrncta  for  ahlpbuilding  to 
Wlae«in«ln  ahlpbuiUling  ynrds  which  have  a 
reputation  lor  tvirning  out  nne,  aea worthy 
veeaela;  U)  the  Cummlttee  on  Merchaitt  Ma- 
rina nnd  Plsherles, 


By  Mr,  MrlNmiB!  Memorial  of  tha  San- 
ate  and  House  of  RapraaantaUves  of  tha 
stale  of  Maine  mtmorlallBlng  Oongraaa  to 
equallee  retirement  benenu  for  retired 
mtmbara  of  tha  Armed  Poroaa  who  retired 
prior  to  June  I.  1868;  to  tha  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcea. 

By  Mr,  PRICE:  Memorial  of  tha  Tlat  Oan- 
aral  Asaembly,  Huuaa  of  Repraaantatlvaa, 
Stata  uf  Illinola  requesting  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  proceed  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition to  appropriate  funds  to  enable  a 
survey  for  flcxxl  control  and  allied  purpoaaa, 
authorixed  un  July  9,  1968,  of  tha  Calumet 
River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  tha  Ugla- 
Intura  of  tha  State  of  Maine,  memorlallalng 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State  to  equallae  retirement  benenta  for  re- 
tired membera  of  the  Armed  Poroaa  who  re- 
tired prior  to  June  1,  1968;  to  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Strvlcaa. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  olsuee  1  of  rule  XXII,  privtto 
bllla  and  reaolutloni  were  Introduced 
(tnd  scvr rally  referred  m  followi: 

By  Mr.  BAMtB^n: 
HR. 6486.  A  bill  for  tlia  relief  uf  Annlbale 
Cuoaao;  to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BOYLi! 
H  R  6486  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaman 
Shadl  Ounay;  to  tha  Commlttae  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr,  OUBtlR; 
HR,e487,  A  bill  for  tha  relief  of  Kana- 
Dteter  Slamonalt;  to  tha  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  MOLT  (by  requeat)  i 
M,R.t4N.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Xahala  da  Samli  to  the  Comniittee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  XBARNS: 
R.II.  6419!  A  bill  for  tha  relief  nf  Arlattdea 
Evangelou  XaUlkaa:  to  tha  Cummlttee  on 
the  Judlolary. 

By  Mr,  LANE: 
H.R.  6490,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oolbart 
Oolgata  Held  nnd  CharlN  W.  Shailhurn:  tu 
tha  Oommlttaa  on  tha  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  BAYLOR: 
H.R,  6481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soo  Yung 
Rupart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  rPRINGER: 
HR  6498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elata 
Duhovnlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

MR, 6489,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dolton;  to  the  Commlttae  on  tha  Jvidlolary, 
By  Mr,  WAINWRIOKT: 

H  J(.  6494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Momollo 
Bjalanovlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
olary, 

H,R,e498,  A  bill  to  admit  tha  vasael 
warthe  Waihlngton  to  Amtrlcan  regiauy 
and  to  permit  lu  uaa  In  tha  ooaatwlaa  trade 
whllt  It  Is  owned  by  the  Cherry  Orove  Perry 
Corp.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  nnd  Plsherlea, 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peUtlona 
snd  pspere  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

166,  By  Mrs.  ST,  OBOROE;  Reeolutlon  of 
the  Board  of  Suparviaora  of  tht  County  of 
Ornnga,  N,Y„  memorlallBlng  tha  Oongreea  of 
the  United  States  to  further  luapand  tha 
operation  of  tha  ao •called  Byrd  amendment 
to  tha  Ptdaral  road  program;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Publte  Works, 

167.  By  the  BPBAKBR;  Petition  of  Bvifenln 
0.  Nieolaa,  Manila,  Phlllpplnea.  relative  to 
war  damafaa  payable  to  the  NIcolaa  Batataai 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Porelfn  AfhUra. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Tkis  We  Owe  ts  0«r  CoBslry 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  ROUSE  OP  RBPRB8SNTATIVB8 

Thunday,Aprttie,l9S$ 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  in  the  Rbc- 
ORo.  I  Include  my  answer  to  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Percy,  chairman.  Republican  committee 
on  program  and  proffresa: 

This  Wi  Ow«  to  ou*  ConKTar 

Aran.  9,  1969. 
Chaslcs  R.   Pzkct, 

cnairman.  Republican  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram  and  Progress.  Washington.  D.C. 

DcAR  Ma.  PncT:  I  was  pleased  to  have 
your  letter  of  April  6.  It  states  In  part.  "It 
is  our  t>«llef  that  your  own  observations  on 
the  following  questions  would  be  Invalu- 
able to  us  In  our  efforta." 

Your  questions  and  my  answers  follow: 

1.  "What  are  the  enduring  principles  by 
which  Republicans  must  guide  themselves 
now  and  In  the  futurar* 

Honaat,  afBolant  govammant.  Oppoaa 
with  all  of  our  might,  the  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  tha  people's  tax  dollar. 


t.  "What,  In  your  oplntoa,  are  the  ehlef 

dosmaa  we  must  dlaearaf" 

We  have  already  dlaeardad  too  many  Re- 
publican dogmaa.  While  thoaa  dofmaa  ware 
operating,  we  built  here  the  greataat  Nation 
on  earth.  We  muat  raoapture  many  of  thoaa 
loat  Republican  dogmaa. 

9.  "iVylnt  to  look  ahead  10  or  18  yaara, 
what  are  tha  graataat  problems  you  foraaaa 
tor  tha  United  Btataa  and  tha  Republican 
-  Party  r 

Stay  out  of  war.  maintain  a  balanced 
budget,  and  prove  to  the  so-called  little 
fellow  that  he  will  suffer  first  and  most 
from  Inflation  caused  by  a  constant  unbal- 
anced budget. 

4.  "In  the  aame  period,  what  are  the 
greatest  opportunities  you  foresee  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Republican  Partyf" 

Broad  publicity  reaching  Into  every  home 
in  America,  reafOrmlng  the  Republican 
principles  of  the  free  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem for  which  we  firmly  stand;  Invite  every 
loyal  American  to  Join  hands  with  us,  that 
they  and  their  children  may  continue  to 
enjoy  the  profits  and  blessings  of  liberty. 

8.  "Have  you  any  other  observations  you 
think  would  be  helpful  to  this  committee 
In  Ita  attempt  to  state  principles  and  ob- 
jectives as  well  aa  analyse  problems  and 
opportunities?" 

Tee.  we  should  employ  eeveral  of  the  very 
laaet  editorial  writers  to  be  found.  They 
ahould  be  aeatterad  north,  aouth.  east,  and 
west:  they  should  take  the  offensive  for  our 
party.    Publlclae  the  vlrtuea  of  individual 


lUpubllcaa  eandldataa  from  tht  eourthouta 
to  the  White  Mouae.  and  nail  the  radloala. 
labor  raekataara,  and  laftwlngara  in  tha  op- 
poaltlon  party  to  tha  meat  with  no  holda 
barred.  Uaa  affactlva  aalaamanahtp  for  our 
party  first,  and  then  fight  the  lylnt  oppo- 
altlon  with  truth  and  might.  Thia  we  owe 
to  our  country. 
RaapectfuUy  aubmltted. 

But   P.   JiNatN, 
JtcpreMntattua  in  Congrttt  /or   f)te 
Sei^cntH  foica  District.  . 


A  NatioBtl  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO        y 

or   HIW    TOSK  4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  { 
Thursday,  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  Anally  got  smart  by  wiping 
out  hypocrisy  after  51  years  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  Oklahomans  voted  to  repeal  not 
because  they  could  not  get  liquor.  The 
bootleggers  were  there  to  supply  them 
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with  all  they  could  drink.  The  good  citi- 
zens of  that  State  decided  that  as  long 
as  i>eople  wanted  to  drink  then  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  repeal  the  law, 
get  rid  of  the  bootleggers  and  legally  tax 
this  thriving  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  also  get  smart  and  realize  that 
the  urge  to  gamble  is  deeply  ingrained 
in  human  beings  and  that  by  proper  GJov- 
ernment  regulations,  supervision,  and 
control  we  can  bring  into  the  coffers 
of  our  Federal  Treasury  $10  billion  a 
year  in  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  my 
national  lottery  bill  would  not  only  sat- 
isfy the  American  gambling  spirit  but 
would,  in  addition,  wipe  out  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  professional  gamblers,  legal- 
ly tap  a  lucrative  Industry  and  provide 
enough  money  for  a  badly  needed  tax  cut 
and  reduction  of  our  national  debt. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Comellat  E.  Galla- 
fhcr,  of  New  Jersey,  Before  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Compensation,  April  15, 
19S9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GAIXAGHER 

or   NXW    JXKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  OAIliAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  which  I  gave  yes- 
terday before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation: 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  Am  grateful  for  the  committee's 
kind  Invitation  to  appear  here  today  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  to  express  my  deep 
and  growing  concern  over  the  serloiu  in- 
adequacies In  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  administered  by  oxir  States. 
I  have  equal  concern  for  the  failure  of  the 
PMeral  Oovernment  to  bring  about  much 
needed  Improvements  in  this  badly  neglected 
area  of  oiur  economy. 

X  am  heartened  by  the  studied  approach 
the  members  of  this  committee  have  taken 
to  this  important  problem  and  I  am  confi- 
dent the  fruit  of  its  attention  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  matters  will  be  a  vastly 
Improved  program  benefiting  the  millions  of 
American  workers  who  are  now.  or  who  may 
be  in  the  future  listed  in  the  unemployed 
oolTunn. 

X  suggest  that  the  legislative  vehicles  that 
will  moat  eiBelently  and  most  expeditiously 
bring  about  the  Improved  program  we  are  all 
seeking  U  H.R.  3563.  a  bUl  for  wiilch  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  not  only  place 
the  Federal  Government  in  Its  rightful  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  field  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  by  providing  for  a  stand- 
ardization of  State  programs  and  fiscal  guar- 
antees, but  It  would.  In  addition,  eliminate 
the  Inadequate  provisions  of  this  State's  pro- 
grams. 

Most  important,  passage  of  H.R.  S593  would 
bring  an  end  to  the  Federal  Oovemment's 


patchwork  approach  to  the  serious  problems 
stenunlng  from  programs  which  pay  the  un- 
employed too  little  for  too  short  a  period. 

As  you  may  know,  when  the  unemployment 
insurance  programs  were  conceived  in  the 
depression  years  of  the  lOSO's.  3  percent  of 
payrolls  was  agreed  upon  as  a  proper  rate 
to  finance  benefits.  Since  the  very  inception 
of  the  programs  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  percent  of  payroll  level  to 
finance  benefits. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  programs 
were  established  with  a  view  to  paying  an 
unemployed  worker  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  hU  wage  loss.  In  the  early  years, 
following  the  establishment  of  the  program, 
there  was  near  attainment  of  this  goal. 

Today,  as  this  committee  well  knows,  the 
percentage  of  loss  of  Income  made  up  by 
unemployment  Insurance  payments  is  little 
over  one-third  of  Income  lost  through  unem- 
ployment. 

Among  other  shortcomings  which  H.R.  3563 
seeks  to  overcome  is  the  decline  in  the  bene- 
fits received  by  the  unemployed.  It  stipu- 
lates, as  you  know,  benefits  of  not  less  than 
50  percen:  of  weekly  Income  lost.  This  is  the 
same  goal  established  In  the  early  thirties 
and  here  we  are  20  years  later  still  seeking  it. 
I  hope,  and  I  am  confident,  that  this  time  we 
will  make  it.  However,  this  will  be  only  If 
the  standard  Is  set  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

I  hesitate  to  discuss  provisions  of  the  bill 
with  which  I  know  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  thoroughly  familiar.  I  do  so  only 
for  emphasis  in  the  record  of  points  I  con- 
sider to  be  pertinent. 

It  Is  most  distressing  that  In  this  age  of 
Jet  propulsion  we  have  moved  toward  im- 
provements in  BO  vital  an  area  of  our  na- 
tional economy  at  a  horse  and  buggy  pace. 
In  voting  the  extension  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  recently. 
we  merely  made  another  patchwork  effort. 
The  bUl  now  being  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee will  bring  an  end  to  such  crash  meas- 
ures as  those  the  Congress  has  been  com- 
pelled to  enact  in  the  past  to  keep  our  un- 
employed from  near  starvation. 

We  are  seeking  little  more  than  the  stand- 
ards which  were  felt  necessary  when  the 
unemployment  compensation  program  was 
established  more  than  20  years  ago.  We  are 
assuring  a  uniformity  that  wUl  be  fair  to  all 
of  our  States  and  work  a  hardship  on  none. 

HJt.  3563  will  take  the  tangle  of  State 
programs,  with  their  great  diversity  of  stand- 
ards, rates  levied,  beneflta  paid,  and  the  du- 
ration of  payment,  and  apply  a  standardized 
program  that  wUl  benefit  the  unemployed 
workers  and  give  assurance  of  better  protec- 
tion to  the  worker  who  may  someday  find 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

This  bUl  wlU  go  a  long  way  In  better  equip- 
ping the  Nation  to  combat  another  recession, 
for  by  providing  sxifflcient  and  more  realistic 
benefits  there  is  stimulation  of  the  economy 
through  the  maintenance  of  purchasing 
power  at  proper  levels. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  the 
antiquated  provisions  oC  many  State  pro- 
grams and  the  Inadequacy  of  these  pro- 
grams that  improvementa  are  long  past  due. 
The  changes  advocated  by  this  administra- 
tion which  would  deny  Federal  leadership  in 
this  important  field  and  leave  the  burden 
and  initiative  for  improvement  with  the  in- 
dividual States,  offer  neither  a  solution  to 
the  problem  nor  the  guidance  and  support 
for  the  States  that  are  found  In  the  bill 
presently  before  this  committee. 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  no  evidence  that 
unemployment  particularly  in  the  more  dis- 
tressed areas,  will  decline  sharply  enough  In 
coming  months  to  reach  a  normal  level. 
Unless  the  congress  takes  action  to  approve 
a  standard  and  stabilised  program  of  un- 
employment compensation,   we  may  expect 


to  be  called  upon  at  the  next  session  to 
apply  another  patch  in  the  form  of  further 
extension  of  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act. 

In  the  Newark,  N  J.,  labor  area,  which  en- 
compasses my  own  congressional  district  In 
Hudson  County,  unemployment  Increased  by 
13,000  In  a  recent  2-month  period  and  now 
stands  at  8.9  percent  of  the  total  labor  force. 
There  Is  a  10-percent  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment over  this  same  period  last  year. 

These  are  figures  that  cause  great  concern. 
Ours,  like  so  many  others  with  which  the 
committee  is  familiar,  Is  a  dlstrmsed  labor 
market. 

The  committee  is  conacioiu  of  the  interest 
of  our  State  Governors  in  this  problem.  A 
number  of  these  State  executives  have  called 
on  the  Congress  to  set  up  minimum  stand- 
ards for  all  States  such  as  are  provided  In 
the  blU  you  are  considering. 

The  distinguished  chief  executive  of  my 
State  is  one  of  those  so  concerned.  Be  has 
come  to  Washington  at  the  invitation  of  the 
committee  to  discuss  this  very  important 
matter.  I  am  privileged  to  present  to  you. 
llr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner.  of  New  Jersey. 


Tkc  U.S.  Anny  Field  Band  of 
WasbingtoB,  D.C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


John  Foster  Dnllcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  rormvLVAsna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFTRESENTA'nVEB 
Thursday,  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  U 
not  an  American  today  with  concern  for 
our  relationships  on  the  international 
scene  who  has  not  experienced  a  l>e- 
numbing  shock  as  he  hears  the  word 
that  our  top  diplomat,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  international  figures  of  the  gen- 
eration, has  been  immobilized  by  a  ma- 
llgnant  disease. 

The  tears  which  our  President  could 
barely  restrain  fill  the  eyes  of  all  of  us 
who  have  been  unwavering  in  our  sup- 
port of  our  great  Secretary  of  State, 
and  as  he  bows  to  the  inevitability  of 
his  Maker's  decree  our  sense  of  irrepa- 
rable loas  is  well  nigh  overwhelmlnff. 

In  every  public  address  which  I  have 
delivered  during  the  last  4  years  I  have 
imderscored  as  heavily  as  I  know  how 
our  dependence  on  this  great  and  dedi- 
cated American.  And  I  paid  special 
tribute  to  his  philosophy  of  "going  to 
the  brink"  as  the  only  practical  sum- 
mation of  the  principles  of  a  aoimd  for- 
eign policy  that  have  been  enunciated 
since  Theodore  Roosevelt's  admonition 
as  regards  "carrying  a  big  stick." 

John  Foster  Dulles — diplomat,  states- 
man, churchman — a  soldier  battling  in 
the  cold  war  who  has  been  stricken  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Here  Is  a  cooopatrlot 
whose  place  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  is  as- 
sured and  whose  place  In  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  will  be  kept  forever 
warm  by  an  affectionate  admiration. 
May  Almighty  God  in  His  boundless 
mercy  put  His  healing  hand  on  our 
brother  and  ease  his  hurt.  And  mask 
He  give  us  strength  to  carry  on  in  the 
spirit  of  this  patriotic  American. 


or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MASSACHusvrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1959 

Mr  MACDONALD  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  facets  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  of  these  is  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  serviceman  overseas  rep- 
resents his  country  as  a  citizen-ambassa- 
dor. Similarly,  the  commendable  ef- 
forts abroad,  as  well  aa  at  home,  of  the 
superb  musical  organizations  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  woithy  of  comment. 
One  such  fine  group  is  the  United  States 
Army  Field  Band,  commanded  and  di- 
rected by  Maj.  Chester  E.  Whiting,  who 
formerly  presided  over  instrumental 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Maiden. 
Mass.,  and  a  man  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  a  friend.  All  the  citizens  of  Mai- 
den, which  comprises  a  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  are  proud  of  Major 
Whiting.  Major  Whiting  and  his  tal- 
ented and  disciplined  bandsmen  have 
extended  the  friendly  hand  of  American 
culture  and  tradition  to  eager  multitudes 
throughout  the  world. 

Considered  by  music  critics  to  be  one 
of  the  most  proficient  and  distinctive  mu- 
sical organizations  now  appearing  before 
the  public,  this  band  has  traveled  more 
than  a  million  miles  in  recent  years  and 
is  internationally  famous  as  "The  Kings 
of  the  Highway. ' 

The  Army's  most-traveled  band  is 
composed  of  more  than  100  of  the  finest 
musicians  in  the  Army.  Several  are 
bandmasters  themselves,  and  a  number 
have  played  with  leading  symphonies. 
More  than  a  dozen  have  been  with  the 
band  since  it  was  organized. 

The  Army  Field  Band  was  organized 
as  the  Anny  Ground  Forces  Band  in 
March  1946,  by  Major  Whiting,  com- 
manding officer  and  conductor  siiux 
then.  Capt.  Robert  L.  Bierly,  a  native 
of  Clearfield.  Pa.,  has  been  executive 
officer  and  assistant  conductor  for  al- 
most as  long.  He  is  a  s;raduate  of  Ithaca 
College.  New  York,  and  was  director  of 
music  In  Lynchburg.  Va..  at  one  time. 

The  Soldiers  Chorus  of  approximately 
30  bandsmen-vocalists  is  featured  on 
every  program.  Formed  with  a  nucleus 
of  six  musicians  in  1947.  the  chorus  is 
now  rated  as  one  of  tlie  best  male  voice 
groups  on  the  concert  stage. 

Specialist  7  Eugene  W.  Coughlin  di- 
rects the  Soldiers  Chorus,  and  is  also  the 
band's  principal  baritone  soloist.  Be- 
fore entering  military  service  Coughlin 
performed  with  organizations  in  the  Los 
Angeles.  Hollywood  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  areas.  He  majored  in  music  at  Con- 
cordia College.  Moorhead.  Minn.,  and 
completed  study  at  the  Los  Angeles  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

Paul  V.  Henry,  member  of  a  family 
long  prominent  in  music  circles  in  New 
England,  is  narrator  of  the  U.S.  Army 


Field  Band,  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  rich 
baritone  voice,  well  kiu)wn  to  millicms  of 
concert  goers  in  all  48  States  as  well  as 
Mexico,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Europe.  A  native  of  Maiden.  Mass., 
his  musical  career  began  as  a  violin 
prodigy. 

The  Army  Field  Band  has  criss-crossed 
the  United  States  each  year  for  the  past 
decade.  Concerts  have  been  given  in 
small  communities  as  well  as  m  major 
cities,  bringing  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  In  areas  never  before  visited 
by  famous  bands.  On  tour  more  than  6 
months  each  year,  the  soldier-bandsmen 
have  appeared  in  all  48  States  as  well  as 
in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  band  has  also  made  three  exten- 
sive overseas  tours,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  State  De- 
partment, where,  official  reports  indicate, 
the  Army  bandsmen  made  an  imp>ortant 
contribution  to  Piesident  Eisenhower's 
people-to-people  program  to  foster  bet- 
ter international  good  will. 

Praised  by  high  Government  officials 
as  "America's  musical  ambassadors,"  the 
Army  musicians  went  overseas  for  the 
first  time  in  the  late  summer  of  1952. 
Eight  countries  in  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  on  the  itinerary.  Major 
concerts  in  Great  Britain  were  given  at 
the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh  music  fes- 
tival, m  Royal  Festival  Hall  in  London 
and  m  Shakespeare  Memorial  Park  at 
8tratford-on-Avon.  In  E^irope  the  band 
performed  in  the  concert  hall  in  Amster- 
dam, the  Luxembourg  Gardens  in  Paris, 
and  the  Olympic  Stadium  in  Berlin. 

Spanish  bull  rings,  French  provmcial 
market  halls,  Riviera  seaside  parks, 
and  Scandinavian  amphitheaters  were 
crowded  with  audiences  totaling  an  esti- 
mated 350.000  during  the  12,000-mile 
good  will  tour  of  Europe  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1957.  Traversing  the 
Continent  from  Oslo  to  Seville  and  from 
Lisbon  to  Belgrade,  "The  Kings  of  the 
Highway"  played  43  concerts  in  12  coun- 
tries. 

It  was  the  first  full-strength  UJ5.  serv- 
ice band  ever  to  appear  in  Yugoslavia, 
Portugal.  Norway.  Monaco,  and  Den- 
mark, and  the  first  to  play  m  Spain 
since  1929.  Highlights  of  the  tour  were 
an  audience  with  Pope  Pius  XII.  a  con- 
cert at  the  royal  palace  for  Prince 
Rainier  and  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco, 
and  a  special  performance  for  the  officers 
and  men  of  Tito's  army  in  Belgrade. 

During  the  spring  of  1958,  the  UJS. 
Army  Field  Band  made  its  first  tour  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Far  East,  the  first  all- 
airborne  trip  since  it  was  organized  in 
1946.  The  field  band  played  a  total  of 
45  concerts  in  41  days. 

The  7-week  tour  opened  in  Honolulu  in 
May  and  ended  there  in  mid-June,  with 
11  concerts  presented  in  the  Territory 
en  route  to  and  from  the  Orient. 

During  the  27-day  tour  of  Japan.  Ko- 
rea, and  Okinawa,  the  band  played  in  34 
concerts  before  an  estimated  total  audi- 
ence of  150,000.  In  addition,  it  was  re- 
ported that  upward  of  4  million  viewed 
a  concert  televised  nationwide  by  Sta- 
tion HNK,  Tokyo,  "the  next  day,  in 
Yokohama,  the  band  received  the  first 
standing  ovation  ever  given  a  visiting 


musical  organization,  accordmg  to  city 
officials.  Folloi^ing  concerts  at  Camp 
Zama,  the  l>andsmen  were  airlifted  to 
Korea. 

Nearly  50,000  were  entertained  by  the 
band  at  two  concerts  In  Seoul.  Presi- 
dent Ssmgman  Rhee  and  Mrs.  Rhee  as 
well  as  Korean  Government  officials  were 
guests.  Perfoi-mances  were  also  given 
in  Pusan,  Inchon,  Tongduchon.  and 
Munsan,  the  last  two  for  U.S.  and  U.N. 
troops. 

Six  concerts  in  4  days  were  played  in 
Okinawa,  including  performances  at  the 
Stillwell  Field  House  and  the  University 
of  Ryukyus. 

Returning  to  Japan,  concerts  were 
presented  in  Fukuoka,  Yawata.  Hiro- 
shima, Tokyo,  and  Nikko.  The  largest 
indoor  concert  crowd  of  the  tour,  more 
than  13,500,  attended  the  Nikko  con- 
cert and  12,000  had  heard  an  indoor  per- 
formance in  Tokyo  the  previous  day. 

The  band's  repertoire  ranges  from 
classical  arrangements  to  popular  tunes 
and  novelty  numbers,  including  a  drum 
act  which  has  been  praised  by  profes- 
sional Jugglers  as  well  as  musicians. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  solos  are  part 
of  all  performances.  Each  program  is 
opened  and  closed  with  military  marches. 

The  Army  Field  Band  normally  travels 
in  a  10-vehicle  motor  convoy  made  up  of 
four  large  buses,  four  heavy  trucks  and 
two  sedans,  all  pamted  mfantry  blue. 
All  equipment  needed  for  a  concert  is 
carried  and  the  bandsmen  can  set  up  and 
be  ready  to  play  withm  30  minutes  after 
arrival  at  a  site. 

The  Army  dress  uniforms  are  worn  for 
all  major  concerts — blue  for  fall  and 
winter  performances  and  tropical  wor- 
sted for  spring  and  summer  engage- 
ments. Music  critics  have  commented 
on  the  crisp  appearance  of  the  musicians 
as  "befitting  the  perfection  of  the  per- 
formance." 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Army  Field 
Band  is  to  tour,  as  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  to  present  free 
public  concerts  as  the  representative 
band  of  the  Army,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  carrying  out  its 
assignment.  Major  Whiting  estimates 
the  band  has  entertained  approximately 
10  million  persons,  including  radio  and 
television  audiences,  in  the  past  decade. 

Major  Whiting  was  assigned  by  the 
Army  to  form  the  band  in  1945,  and  has 
been  commanding  officer  and  conductor 
continuously  since  then.  Each  member 
is  a  top-caliber  musician,  handpicked  by 
Major  Whiting  personally. 

As  a  result  of  the  band's  outstanding 
performance,  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  conductors  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Major  Whiting  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  his 
home  city  of  Boston,  and  for  more  than 
35  years  has  been  organizing  and  con- 
ducting Army  bands. 

In  1923  he  was  appointed  a  warrant 
officer  bandmaster  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  to  organize  and  conduct 
the  110th  Cavalry  Band  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  last  mounted  band  in  the 
Army,  it  was  called  into  Federal  service 
before  this  country  entered  World  War 
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n.  Redesignated  the  180th  Field  Artil- 
lery Band,  it  was  en  route  to  the  South 
Pacific  theater  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 

Under  Major  Whiting's  leadership,  the 
bandsmen  served  in  the  lines  during  the 
battle  of  Guadalcanal.  He  then  reor- 
ganized units  into  the  American  Division 
Band,  and  took  part  in  operations  on 
other  islands.  The  major  served  almost 
3  years  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal. 

In  the  fall  of  1944.  the  Army  assigned 
him  to  organize  and  conduct  the  first 
combat  infantry  band.  Composed  of 
musicians,  who  were  also  combat  infan- 
trymen, it  toured  the  Nation  dur<ng 
war-bond  drives  and  was  known  as  "The 
Million  Dollar  Band."  Musicians  from 
this  and  other  wartime  bands  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  U.S.  Army  Oroimd  Forces 
Band,  organized  by  the  major  in  1946. 
This  was  redesignated  the  U.S.  Army 
Field  Band  in  1950. 

Major  Whiting  is  well  known  as  a 
versatile  composer  of  both  military 
march  music  and  popular  tunes.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  concert  arrangements  has 
won  the  band  a  featured  s[>ot  at  a  num- 
ber of  national  band  clinics.  In  1956, 
the  band  was  awarded  the  Midwest  Na- 
tional Band  Clinic's  bronze  plaque  for 
"music  which  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
soldier  and  civilian  alike." 

The  conductor  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bandmasters'  Association  and 
an  honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Mu, 
national  music  fraternity.  He  is  the 
second  conductor  to  be  named  an  honor- 
ary lifetime  leader  of  the  Zembo  Temple 
Shrine  band  of  Washington,  D.C.  This 
distinction  is  shared  with  John  Philip 
Sousa.  The  major  is  also  the  only  U.S. 
Army  Band  director  to  appear  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  famous  Guarde  Re- 
publicaine  Band  of  France. 


Cormptiiif  a  Nation  Throuf  h  Newsstands 
and  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  16, 1959 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment become  more  acute,  more 
complex  with  each  passing  year.  Today 
we  are  confronted  with  the  growing 
Communist  menace,  a  domestic  economy 
afflicted  with  i>ersistent  unemployment, 
the  conquest  of  space,  radioactive  fallout, 
and  a  host  of  other  matters  that  can 
never  be  resolved  without  the  assistance 
of  a  most  sympathetic  Providence.  We 
must  have  God's  help  in  attacking  our 
Nation's  difiBcxilties.  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  if  we  overlook  considerations  that 
should  be  as  important  to  us  as  they  are 
to  Him. 

One  of  our  responsibilities  is  to  make 
the  laws  needed  to  uphold  the  highest 
moral  standards,  and  a  vital  step  in  that 


direction  was  mstde  last  year  with  the 
enactment  of  legislation  designed  to  curb 
distribution  of  obscene  literature.  Law- 
enforcement  agencies,  religious  leaders, 
and  social  agencies  have  long  ago  estab- 
lished that  indecent  literature  is  a  prime 
influence  in  the  corruption  of  adolescent 
character:  that  It  leads  to  bestiality,  per- 
version, and  narcotic  addiction.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  professional  scrutiny  and 
statistical  analysis,  however,  social  con- 
sequences of  permitting  lewd  photo- 
graphs and  printed  materials  to  be 
obtainable  by  juveniles  are  apparent 
enough  to  alarm  the  most  apathetic 
citizen.  Whether,  in  fact,  objectionable 
items  of  this  kind  are  distributed  for  an 
audience  that  is  either  young  or  old  is 
disgusting  enough  to  rouse  every  respect- 
able man  and  woman  to  take  action 
against  the  practice. 

The  bill  which  we  passed  to  counter- 
act distribution  of  obscene  literature 
was  recently  commended  by  the  Cath- 
olic Standai-d,  published  in  the  Archdi- 
ocese of  Washington,  which  observed 
that  the  "New,  tougher  mail  Indecency 
law  is  working."  The  newspaper 
pointed  out  that  a  California  man  and 
his  wife  has  each  been  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  prison  in  the  first  legal  action 
under  the  law.  The  couple  was  charged 
with  sending  obsence  material  from 
points  in  California  and  Oregon  to 
Idaho.  Under  the  new  law  they  were 
arrested  in  CaUfomia  on  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  U.S.  attorney  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  who  previously  could  have  taken 
no  action  against  the  offenders. 

This  development  is  most  encourag- 
ing, yet  we  obviously  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  clean  up  our  mails  and  newsstands. 
The  House  has  directed  its  committee 
to  explore  the  situation  as  it  now  exists, 
and  further  legislation  may  be  found 
necessary.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  advised  parents  and  other  responsi- 
ble citizens  to  get  in  touch  with  either 
the  local  postmaster  or  the  local  FBI 
agents  when  suggestive  material  is  foimd 
to  be  entering  a  locality.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Individuals  to  report  such  activ- 
ity, an  attitude  that  has  precluded  prose- 
cutions similar  to  the  California-Idaho 
case. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  Johns- 
town Post  90,  Amvets.  is  intensifying  a 
crusade  aimed  to  cleanup  reading  mate- 
rial on  local  newstands.  These  fighting 
Americans  have  no  fear  of  any  attempts 
at  retaliation  on  the  part  of  offenders, 
and  they  intend  to  make  reading  mate- 
rial safe  for  youngsters  regardless  of  the 
tactics  of  the  depraved  newsstand  oper- 
ators who  for  personal  gain  are  willing 
to  corrupt  their  own  neighbor's  children. 
I  would  suggest  that  anyone  who  hesi- 
tates reporting  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  on  obscene  literature  to  the 
postmaster  or  to  the  FBI  merely  get  in 
touch  with  Commander  Tom  Muldoon. 
You  can  be  sure  that  you  will  get  the 
action  that  is  needed. 

The  Amvets  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  this  new  patriotic  activity.  Their 
example,  followed  in  other  communities, 
can  go  a  long  way  in  wiping  out  one  of 
the  most  vicious  merchandizing  abuses 
to  which  a  nation  can  be  exposed. 


Bill  To  Excnpl  All  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  From  the  Tax  on  Transportation 
of  Persons 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or  CAUroBiOA 
m  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRHSENTATrVKS 

Thursday,  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives H.R.  84 11  which  would  ex- 
empt all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  the  tax  on  transjjortatlon  of  per- 
sons. This  bill  will  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  remove  the  discrimina- 
tion which  now  exists  against  the  serv- 
iceman on  furlough  who  de&ires  to  go 
home  by  air. 

In  its  present  form  section  4263 (e^  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  an 
exemption  from  the  transportation  tax 
for  furlough  travel  by  servicemen  in  uni- 
form provided  that  the  fare  paid  for 
such  travel  is  not  more  than  2.5  cents 
per  mile.  This  limitation  denies  service- 
men the  use  of  air  travel,  tax  free,  since 
airline  fares  are  higher  than  2.5  cents 
per  mile. 

There  are  approximately  1,600.000 
servicemen  stationed  in  the  United 
States  and  the  average  serviceman  is 
stationed  approximately  860  miles  from 
home.  These  servicemen  made,  during 
1957,  approximately  1,200,000  trips  home 
on  official  leave,  furlough  or  pass.  Of 
this  total  only  450,000  of  such  trips  were 
made  by  air.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
distance  that  the  average  serviceman  is 
from  home,  it  is  obvious  that  more  serv- 
icemen would  travel  by  air  to  their 
homes  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  if 
they  did  so  they  would  have  to  pay  not 
only  the  higher  fare  charged  by  the  air- 
lines, but  also  the  transportation  tax  as 
well.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
tax  payment  on  furlough  and  pass  travel 
amounts  to  about  $8  on  the  round  trip. 
In  view  of  the  limited  finances  of  serv- 
icemen this  is  a  serious  deterrent  to 
their  use  of  air  travel. 

Since  military  furloughs  and  official 
leaves  are  frequently  of  short  duration, 
to  require  them  to  travel  cmly  by  ground 
transportation,  if  they  are  to  receive  tax 
exemption,  in  many  cases  prevents  them 
from  spending  their  furloughs  at  home. 
This  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  an  imwarranted  discrimina- 
tion against  servicemen.  Many  of  the 
men  in  military  service  are  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time.  Certainly 
everything  should  be  done  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  spend 
their  furlough  time  with  their  families 
wherever  possible.  My  bill  would  ac- 
complish this  result.  It  does  not  involve 
a  substantial  amount  of  revenue.  On 
the  basis  of  the  data  released  by  ttie  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Air  Transport  Association 
the  total  revenue  loss  which  would  re- 
sult from  deleting  from  section  4263(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  the  2.5 
cents  per  mile  limitation  would  be  ap- 
proximately $4  million. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or    NXW    JBtSXT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRS8ENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  brings  to  an  end  the 
remarkable  public  career  of  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  hla  country,  who, 
because  of  imusual  ability  and  strength 
of  character,  has  made  an  imprint  on 
the  pages  of  our  history  that  will  last 
for  all  time.  His  service  in  the  admin- 
istrations of  both  political  parties  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  iJi  high  positions. 
The  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  will 
forever  be  in  his  debt  for  his  many  and 
positive  achievements  in  our  behsdf. 


A  Special  Tribote  to  the  Idlers  and  the 
VS.  Army  Band  for  Tbetr  Wonderfnl 
Contribution  to  the  Joint  Session  of 
Confress,  Febmary  12,  1959,  Com- 
memoratinf  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Birth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRX8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Joint  session  of  Congress  on^  Febru- 
ary 12,  to  commemorate  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  I  have  heard 
much  praise  for  the  quality  of  the  musi- 
cal portion  of  that  program  which  did 
much  to  establish  the  proper. mood  for 
this  historic  occasion. 

It  is  m  order,  therefoi-e.  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  to  better  acquaint 
you  with  the  artists  who  performed  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Band.  Units  of  tliis  outstanding 
organization  appear  regularly  at  func- 
tions of  this  type.  Their  contribution  to 
the  Joint  session  was  another  one  of 
their  fine  performances  under  MaJ. 
Hugh  Curry.  The  choic(^  of  selections: 
"Adoration,"  "Spirit  of  Independence," 
"Man  of  the  Hour,"  and  "All-American 
Soldier"  was  most  appropriate.  I  com- 
mend them  for  this  wonderful  music. 

Few  of  us.  however,  know  much  about 
the  choral  group,  the  Idlers,  so  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  facts  known  about 
these  young  men. 

The  vocal  portion  of  the  joint  session 
was  presented  under  the  supervision  of 
Bandmaster  Donald  L.  Janse,  who  led 
the  choral  program  by  the  21 -member 
Idlers,  as  they  are  most  familiarly 
known. 

They  are  cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  New  London,  Conn.  Their 
program,  as  you  know,  included  a  medley 


of  Civil  War  songs  and  a  special  rendi- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Peter 
M.  Thall  of  New  London  composed  the 
selection  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  it 
was  set  to  music.  He  was  11  years  of  age 
at  the  time  be  began  the  composition. 

As  performed,  it  was  not  pretentious 
music;  however,  the  solemnity  and  char- 
acter of  the  text  had  been  respected  from 
its  musical  conception.  The  settmg  be- 
gan with  a  short  canon,  which  simply 
stated  in  all  voices,  the  opening  phrase 
of  "Taps."  The  rendition  of  other  Civil 
War  songs  gave  additional  meaning  to 

the  entire  ceremony.  The  Idlers  have 
also  appeared  on  radio  and  television 
shows  and  plans  are  being  made  for  their 
renditions  to  be  broadcast  this  year  over 
Radio  Free-Europe  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial.  Also,  a 
musical  program  similar  to  that  pre- 
sented at  the  joint  session  was  given  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicen- 
texmial  Sabbath  program  at  the  Lincoln 
Museum — Old  Ford's  Theater — on  Mon- 
day, February  15, 1959. 


Kenhickj's  No.  1  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  consecutive  year  Franklin,  Ky., 
is  the  recipient  of  the  annual  Kentucky 
Chamber  of  Commerce  award  for  civic 
improvement.  Presentation  of  this 
award  is  contingent  upon  two  factors: 
The  winning  city  must  have  enhanced 
its  desirability  as  a  place  m  which  to 
Uve  as  well  as  become  more  attractive 
to  industry  and  business. 

The  friendly  city  is  richly  deserving  of 
this  honor.  Its  pliysical  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  year  mclude  a 
new  Junior  high  school  building,  the 
opening  of  two  mdustrial  plants.  Potter 
tt  Bnmifleld  and  Kendall  Polyken,  the 
development  of  five  residential  sub- 
divisions, and  munerous  stores. 

In  addition,  the  residents  of  Simpson 
County  have  manifested  their  imder- 
standing  of  community  spirit  by  exceed- 
ing the  goal  of  the  United  Givers  Fund 
by  $2,000  and  by  approving  an  alltime 
record  budget  for  the  schools. 

The  various  civic  clubs,  elected  ofiB- 
cials,  chamber  of  commerce,  Franklin 
favorite,  radio  station  WFKN,  and  the 
Franklin  Industrial  Board  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  these  accom- 
plishments to  pass.  These  organizations 
set  their  course  4  years  ago,  and  they 
have  not  deviated  from  their  origmal 
goal.  And  as  in  all  great  achievements, 
the  women  have  proved  themselves  in- 
dispensable. In  behalf  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  Miss 
Rowena  Sullivan,  president,  accepted  the 
honor  and  accompanying  check  for 
$1,000. 

The  primary  motivation,  the  incen- 
tive which  has  inspired  the  residmts  of 
Franklin  and  Simpson  County  is  not  so 


much  the  desire  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  coimty  as  to  en- 
hance its  cultural  values  and  make 
Franklin  a  more  interesting  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  retention  of  her 
yoimg  people,  especially  the  well  edu- 
cated, had  become  a  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  the  beginning,  a  small 
group  of  men  imdertook  consideration 
of  this  dilemma,  but  reaction  to  this 
movement  was  favorable,  and  in  short 
time  the  project  was  community 
property. 

Franklin,  in  most  respects,  is  not  un- 
like many  other  small  towns  m  Ken- 
tucky. But  her  people  possess  an  in- 
valuable and  unmeasurable  commodity. 
They  have  great  pride  in  their  com- 
munity, and  their  ambition  will  not  tol- 
erate anything  else  than  the  very  best 
for  Simpson  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  recognized  as  the 
No.  1  city  in  Kentucky  for  3  successive 
years  is  an  admirable  feat  I  feel  deeply 
privileged  that  I  am  able  to  represent 
Simpson  County  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  that  her 
residents  will  work  to  continue  Frank- 
lin's unparalleled  successes. 


Planninf  for  Tomorrow's  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  VXRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  11,  the  Woman's  Democratic 
Club  of  Norfolk  held  its  annual  Jeflfer- 
son-Jackson  Day  luncheon.  The  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  club  were  greatly 
honored  by  the  presence  of  our  charm- 
ing and  able  colleague  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sm.LivAN],  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting, 

Mrs.  Sitllivan's  remarks  were  not  only 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  ex- 
tremely timely,  interesting,  and  thought 
provoking.  I  commend  the  reading  of 
them  to  my  colleagues: 
Speech  Made  bt  the  Honoeablb  Lsonok  K. 

SULLIVAN'       AT       THE       jErTERSON-jACKSOW 

Luncheon  Given  bt  the  Women's  Demo- 
cratic Club  or  Nobtolk,  Va.,  Apbil  11, 
1959 

I  do  not  guarantee  that  the  talk  you  are 
about  to  hear  will  be  anything  unxuual  or 
speclfd,  although,  of  course,  I  will  try  to 
make  It  Interesting  if  I  can — ^but  I  cannot 
guarantee  It  will  be  speciaL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  clrcxunstances  of  my  speaking  here 
are  a  bit  special,  and  you  might  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  what  makes  them  so. 

First  of  all,  I  make  It  a  standing  rule  not 
to  accept  speaking  Invitations  of  this  nature 
so  far  removed  from  my  own  home  district 
in  Missouri.     It  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to 
speaking  outside  of  my  district— or  outside 
the  House  of  Representatives.    I  enjoy  occa- 
sions of  this  kind.  Joining  with  fellow  citi- 
zens from  other  sections  of  the  country  to 
celebrate   our   mutual   admiration   for   the 
Democratic  Party.     But  the  Invitations  cas- 
cade down  upon  us  in  such  volume  that  It  U 
impossible  to  accept  them  aU  and  thus  the 
better    part    of   wisdom    Is    to    attempt    a« 
gracefully  as  possible  to  regret  them   all. 
And,    frankly,   my   working   schedule   is  so 
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hetLVj  that  I  almost  have  no  choice  In  the 
matter. 

In  the  7  yean  I  have  been  in  the  Congress 

1  could  probably  coiint  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  such  appearances  I  have  made 
outside  my  district  at  other  than  Democratic 
national  conventions  or  regional  Democratic 
affairs.  Including  Missouri. 

As  to  this  particular  weekend,  my  being 
here  Is  special  In  another  way:  I  Just  re- 
turned to  Washington  a  few  days  ago  after 

2  weeks  In  St.  Louis.  Naturally,  I  foimd  my 
desk  piled  high  with  urgent  problems — In- 
cUiding  things  I  could  not  have  worked  on 
while  I  was  In  St.  Louis  even  If  they  had 
been  mailed  to  me,  and  other  things  which 
I  would  have  worked  on  In  St.  Louis  except 
that  they  arose  alter  It  was  too  late  for  my 
office  to  get  them  to  me  by  mall.  In  other 
words,  even  though  the  congressional  recess 
was  by  no  means  a  vacation — far  from  It — 
I  returned  to  Washington  to  find  es  many 
pending  problems  there  for  me  as  If  I  had 
been  on  vacation.  Yo>..  all  know  what  a  va- 
cation does  to  your  work  schedule — It  ruins 
It.  And  In  my  case  I'm  having  all  of  the 
headaches  of  coming  back  from  a  vacation 
without  having  had  the  vacation. 

Much  of  that  mass  of  stuff  which  was 
smirking  up  at  me  from  my  heaped-up  desk 
Is  still  there  and  what  I  have  cleared  out  and 
taken  care  of  In  these  last  8  days  has  more 
than  been  replaced  by  new  crises  and  prob- 
lems and  assignments  and  urgent  pleas  of 
one  kind  or  another.  I  represent  a  problem 
fUstrlct,  you  see.  Everyone  seems  to  have 
problems,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  think 
I  have  a  magic  wand  to  solve  them  all. 

All  of  this  Is  to  say  that  under  normal 
circumstances  I  would  not  normally  con- 
sider coming  down  to  Norfolk,  and  under 
the  abnormal  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
with  such  a  deskload  of  postrecess  head- 
aches facing  me  in  Washington,  I  could  not 
possibly  consider  coming  here. 

There  are  two  explanations  for  the  special 
circumstances  of  my  being  here,  then.  One 
Is  the  high  regard  In  which  all  of  us  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  hold  your  out- 
standing Congressman,  Portir  Hardt — he  Is 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  effec- 
tive Members  of  the  House — and  one  of  the 
most  persuasive,  too.  And  when  he  m«de  a 
particular  point  of  urging  me  to  attend  your 
Jefferson-Jackson  luncheon,  I  found  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  insist  It  was  impossible 
tor  me  to  come.    That  was  reason  No.  1. 

The  other  reason  Involves  an  even  more 
Illustrious  Virginian — yes,  even  more  Illus- 
trious than  Porter  Hardt.  I  refer  to  your 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  you  Join  in  honor- 
ing today  along  with  the  man  I  think  of  as 
the  Harry  Tr\m[ian  of  the  1820's,  Andy  Jack- 
son. I  am  sure  Andy  would  be  pleased  if  he 
were  alive  today  to  be  likened  to  Harry  Tru- 
man of  my  own  State  of  Mlssoiiri  In  attitude 
and  outlook  and  fierce  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  and  I  know  I  couldn't  say  anything 
more  flattering  to  Mr.  Tnmaan  than  to  tell 
him  I  had  compared  him  to  his  own  idol  of 
democracy,  Jackson. 

But  Thomas  Jefferson  Is  particularly 
meaningful  to  us  in  St.  Louis  because, 
frankly,  we  owe  our  existence  as  Americans 
to  him.  To\ir  ancestors  here  in  the  East 
fought  for  jova  freedom  and  they  had  a  lot 
of  help  from  ancestors  of  present-day  mid- 
westerners  fighting  alongside  them.  But,  xin- 
less  Jefferson  had  shown  the  kind  of  Imagi- 
nation and  boldness  we  want  and  expect  in 
our  Chief  Executives,  there  is  no  telling  what 
flag  would  be  flying  today  over  St.  Louis, 
and  the  whole  vast  area  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

In  our  most  valuable  downtown  area  bor- 
dering the  Mississippi  in  what  will  be  our 
most  spectacular  river  vista — we  In  St.  Louis, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  are  building  a  dramatic  memorial 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  to  the  territorial 
expansion  of  the  United  States  accomplished 
through  his  Louisiana  Purchase.     This  spec- 


tacular river  park,  overlooking  the  Father 
of  Waters,  near  the  point  wliere  Lewis  and 
Clark  began  their  heroic  trek  through  the 
wilderness  vastness.  will  be  one  of  the  truly 
impressive  scenes  of  our  Nation's  many 
breathtaking  views  when  present  plans  for 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
stfe  completed  in  1964.  on  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  United  States  acquisition  of  the 
land.  Dominating  the  pcu-k  will  be  a  huge 
stainless-steel  arch  designed  by  the  world- 
famous  architect  Saarlnen,  symbolizing  the 
role  of  my  city  as  the  entrance  way  to  the 
west,  an  arc  matching  in  concept  the  splen- 
dor of  an  America  stretching  majestically 
from  sea  to  sea. 

We  are  understandably  proud  of  this  Joint 
Pederal-local  parks  program  in  St.  Louis; 
we  are  proud  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  our  greatest  of  all  Americans,  your 
fellow  Virginian.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Foe  we. 
too,  also  revere  him.  And  I  feel  that  in  com- 
ing to  Norfolk  to  participate  in  a  good  Demo- 
cratic celebration  of  Jefferson's  ai6th  birth- 
day a  days  early — I  think  I'm  right  in  my 
arithmetic  that  It's  218  years  as  of  next 
Sunday  when  Jefferson  was  bom — in  any 
event,  in  coming  Into  Virginia  to  talk  Demo- 
cratic politics  to  Democratic  women  I  feel  X 
am  making  an  appropriate  pilgrimage  for  a 
St.  Louisan. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  set  aside  my  usual  practice  and  have 
accepted  your  warm  invitation  to  come  here 
today.  And.  now  that  I  am  here,  I  am  glad 
the  cirCTimstances  were  special  enough  to 
get  me  here.  For  I  am  enjoying  my  visit 
tremendously. 

The  reference  I  made  a  few  moments  ago 
to  Jefferson's  action  In  acquiring  for  the 
United  SUtes  the  vast  territories  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Is  as  good  a  point  of  refer- 
ence as  any  to  contrast  the  difference  between 
political  philosophies  as  represented  by  our 
two  great  political  parties. 

I  understand  that  here  in  this  area  of 
Virginia  the  Republican  Party  is  not  un- 
known— although  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  In- 
effective^but  at  least  you  do  see  an  oc- 
casional Republican  and  you  do  have  to 
contend  with  Republican  arBuments  and 
Republican  propaganda  Ln  your  campaigns. 
Therefore,  I  know  you  will  agree  out  of  per- 
sonal experience  In  politics  that  there  are 
differences — and  major  ones — between  the 
parties. 

Undoubtedly,  Jefferson's  courage  in  com- 
mitting the  infant  American  Republic  to  an 
expenditure  of  such  magnitude  as  916  mil- 
lion— in  a  day  when  a  million  meant  far, 
far  more  than  billions  mean  today — was  one 
of  the  great  political  decisions  of  our  entire 
history.  I  can  think  of  one  or  two  R«- 
publlciin  Presidents  who  might,  in  similar 
circumstances,  have  made  a  similar  de- 
cision— but  no  Republican  President  that 
we  have  known  In  our  time,  certainly.  How 
long  can  a  great  political  party  continue  to 
go  along  without,  at  least  once  in  60  years, 
coming  forward  with  a  single  political  lead- 
er to  match  the  political  skill  and  courage 
of  a  Teddy  Roosevelt?  And  poor  Teddy,  as 
you  recall,  finally  had  to  give  up  on  the 
Republican  Party  himself  and  start  his  own 
third  party  nearly  a  half -century  ago.  Since 
his  day  as  Chief  Executive,  the  Republicans 
have  elected  a  number  of  Presidents — but 
not  a  single  one  of  them  has  made  a  single 
dramatic  decision  of  such  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance to  America's  future  and  the  world's 
advancement  as  almost  every  Democratic 
President,  at  some  time  in  his  administra- 
tion, has  made  at  least  once. 

Going  back — not  to  ancient  history,  but  to 
the  recent  past — we  have  the  examples  on 
the  one  hand  of  a  Truman  galvanizing  a 
disorganized  and  fearful  world  Into  a  solid 
stand  against  Communist  expansion  which 
saved  first,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  then  all 
of  free  Europe,  and  served  notice  that  free- 
dom would  not  be  bargained  away  or  sur- 


rendered. No  political  project  in  all  history 
has  been  of  more  significance  than  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  and  th«  Marshall  plan — the 
latter  conceived  by  your  iUustrioiu  Virginia 
soldier-statesman  and  put  Into  effect  by  a 
courageous  President  from  my  State. 

Think  of  the  Roosevelt  years — of  the  great 
decisions — bold,  dramatic,  Incomparable  in 
imagination  and  in  effectiveness.  Tomorrow 
It  will  be  14  years  since  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country 
and  for  freedom.  As  long  ■•  any  of  us  shall 
Uve  who  remember  that  day  and  that  era. 
we  will  nu^urn  for  and  revere  him — and  feel 
fortunate  In  our  hearts  that  we  had  the 
privilege  to  be  Americans  at  a  time  when  his 
inspiring  leadership  restored  our  faith  In  our 
country,  In  our  economic  system,  and.  most 
Important,  In  ourselves. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  widow  still  lives  and 
thus  reminds  us — In  her  occasional  partici- 
pation in  Washington  In  ceremonial  or  social 
events— of  the  Denaocratic  Party's  salnt-llke 
poUtlcal  philosopher  of  1913-30.  also  a  Vir- 
ginian, who  breathed  new  life  into  Jeffer- 
Bonlan  concepts  and  who  dreamed  the  dream 
and  saw  the  vision  which  today  guides  free 
nations  everywhere  In  the  pursuit  of  a  se- 
cure world  In  which  free  peoples  can  live 
with  their  conscience  and.  yet.  with  each 
other. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  aome 
Republican  Presidents,  too.  In  that  period 
since  Teddy  Roosevelt  left  ofice  in  1009.  We 
had  a  Taf  t.  a  Harding,  a  CooUdge,  a  Hoover, 
and  now  Mr.  Elsenhower.  Except  for  the 
sorry  choice  out  of  the  smoke-OIled  room 
of  the  Republican  Convention  of  1920.  when 
Harding  was  selected,  these  men  have  all 
been  regarded  as  conscientious  Presidents. 
If  perhaps  inept  in  the  demanding  role  of 
the  Presidency,  that  is  In  the  role  at  lead- 
ing a  dynamic  Nation  to  new  greatness. 

As  Republicans,  these  men  regarded  them- 
selves as  Presidents  In  the  classic  Republican 
mold  of  conservatives.  And  that's  all  right. 
But  they— Including  Mr.  Elsenhower,  prac- 
ticed their  conservatism  In  the  role  of  ooo- 
servators — that  Is.  to  try  to  hold  tight  not 
only  to  that  of  the  past  which  Is  good  but 
to  the  status  quo,  to  change  nothinc.  to  ding 
to  the  p<Mt  no  matter  how  moth  eaten,  to 
trod  no  new  paths  or  pioneer  no  new  con- 
cepts In  government. 

There  are  times  when  the  American  people 
think  they  need  that  kind  of  President  as  a 
sort  of  breathing  spell  from  dynamic,  dra- 
matic, imaginative  government.  And  of 
course  1952  and  1950  reflected  the  yeamlog 
for  calm,  for  complacency,  after  the  stress 
and  noisy  clashing  of  the  political  battles  ct 
20  years  and  the  horror  of  war. 

Consequently,  for  6  years  we  have  had  a 
don't  rock  the  boat,  don't  do  anything  new. 
don't  worry,  don't  experiment  kind  of  Na- 
tional Government,  and  we  have  stagnated. 
The  American  people  have  now  had  enough 
of  It — and  have  repeatedly  said  so — the  most 
dramatic  reiteration  coming  last  November 
in  that  limply  incredible  Democrats  sweep. 
And  next  year,  well,  the  die  is  east. 

I  have  mentioned  the  LouUlana  Purchase 
several  times.  Let  me  ask  this — and  X  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  question.  Can  you  imagine 
our  present  Republican  President  and  his 
present  and  former  stand-pat  advisers  having 
the  decision  Jefferson  made?  X  can  Just 
Imagine  the  discussion  which  wotild  have 
gone  on  in  an  Elsenhower  Cabinet  of  180S. 

Mr.  Benson  would  have  said  that  we  al- 
ready had  all  the  farmland  we  needed  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  much  of  it  wild 
and  uninhabited.  Who  oould  possibly  est 
the  food  grown  In  the  new  terrltorlee?  Mr. 
HuMPBxrr  would  have  said  it  cost  too  much 
to  buy  the  millions  of  acree  of  land  and 
would  ca\ise  inflation  which  would  curl 
everybody's  hair.  Mrs.  Hobby  would  have 
said  that  the  whole  Idea  was  Just  soeial- 
Ism — and  who  could  possibly  foreeee  the  use 
of  any  such  vast  territories  as  the  Louisiana 
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Purchase?  We  remember  her  as  the  lady 
who  could  not  foresee  the  almost  hysterical 
demand  for  Balk  vaccine — although  now 
that  we  have  all  of  It  we  need,  there  are 
still  mothers  In  this  country  who  expose 
healthy  little  children  to  a  crippling  future 
by  neglect  In  getting  their  children  inocu- 
lated. This  is  criminal  negligence,  and  a 
public  whipping  would  hardly  be  overly  se- 
vere punishment  for  any  mother  who  neg- 
lects this  important  duty  of  protecting  her 
children  against  polio. 

But  I  digress — I  didn't  mean  to  go  off  on 
that  tangent.  But  the  original  fiasco  of 
vaccine  distribution  under  Mrs.  Hobby,  plus 
the  criminal  negligence  of  those  mothers 
who  do  not  today  take  advantage  of  the 
present  availability  of  the  vaccine  make  me 
boll  In  Indignation  each  time  I  think  of  It — 
and  nothing  reminds  me  of  It  so  much  as 
mention  of  the  name  of  our  first  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A 
woman  in  politics  should  bring  to  political 
life  the  warmth  and  humanity  which  are 
the  greatest  contribution  to  political  think- 
ing and  governmental  affairs  that  women 
can  make. 

In  any  event,  to  go  back  to  1803,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  If  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  had  been  in  office  at 
the  time  and  had  been  faced  with  the  de- 
cision which  confronted  Thomas  Jefferson, 
there  would  have  been  no  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. ThU  thought  might  cause  you  to 
lose  little  sleep,  but  to  us  In  St.  Louis,  be- 
lieve me.  the  Idea  Is  quite  Intolerable. 

Seriously,  though,  the  analogy  Is  politi- 
cally Important.  I  believe.  Under  Republi- 
can administrations,  as  we  have  known  them 
tn  our  lifetimes,  our  country  has  been  led 
alwajrs  on  a  policy  of  drift — avoiding  hard 
decisions — floating  on  a  tide  of  circum- 
stances which  seem  Inevitably  to  have  re- 
sulted In  economic  hardship  verging  30 
years  ago  on  national  bankruptcy.  Even 
today,  with  so  many  enthusiastic  statistics 
pouring  out  of  the  White  House  and  Com- 
merce Department  on  production,  profits  of 
big  corporations,  declining  unemployment, 
and  so  on,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
still  deep  In  an  unemplojrment  recession, 
and  the  outlook  for  millions  of  Americans— 
particularly  for  middle-aged  workers  and 
for  those  approaching  retirement  age — is  so 
grim  as  to  be  alarming. 

Yet  Mr.  Elsenhower  announces  he  is  very 
happy  over  a  slightly  more  than  seasonal 
decline  in  unemploj-ment,  while  more  than 
4  million  remain  on  the  unemployment  list. 
And  we  are  told  that  by  October,  the  number 
of  unemployed  might  even  be  down  to  around 
3  million.  That  Is  put  forward  as  a  statistic 
to  cheer.     Actually,  It  Is  one  to  fear. 

For  we  are  now  turning  out  everything 
people  want  and  can  afford  to  buy.  We  are 
producing  in  abundance.  Which  member  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  was  it  who 
commented  during  the  1954  recession  that 
freedom  is  also  the  right  not  to  have  a  Job — 
you  know,  take  the  bad  with  the  good,  keep 
a  stlff-upper-llp  and  so  on.  This  U  Repub- 
lican dogma,  as  long  as  it  affects  somebody 
else. 

No  Democratic  administration  worthy  of 
the  political  party  label  would  stand  by  as 
complacently  and  Idly  as  this  one  Is  doing 
In  the  face  of  a  serious  national  crisis  In  em- 
plo]rment  and  In  purchasing  power. 

This  Congress,  believe  me.  Is  not  going  to 
accept  such  supercilious  complacency  from 
an  administration  charged  with  governing 
Tor  the  good  of  all  Americans. 

Congress,  under  our  system,  cannot  admin- 
ister national  affairs.  We  cannot  name  any 
of  the  Cabinet  officials  or  administrators;  we 
cannot  force  the  President  to  do  much  of 
anything  If  he  refuses  to  see  the  need  or  act 
on  it.  We  can  provide  the  tools,  we  can  pro- 
vide the  funds.  We  can  point  to  the  need. 
We  can  alert  the  public  to  the  danger.  We 
can  even  hobble  the  administration  to  keep 
it  from  doing  terribly  wrong  things — If  we 


hear  about  them  soon  enough.  But  we  can- 
not as  a  Congress  force  affirmative  action. 

But  as  a  people,  we  can — all  of  \ia  insisting 
on  action  and  making  our  voices  heard.  And 
that  must  be  the  role  of  every  forward-look- 
ing American— particularly  all  of  us  who 
regard  ourselves  as  Democrats — more  partic- 
ularly all  of  us  who  pride  ourselves  on  being 
Democratic  women. 

Be  a  Patricia  Henry — and  demand  that  our 
leaders  meet  our  problems  head  on.  Old 
Patrick  called  for  liberty;  you.  his  descend- 
ants, must  call  for  leadership  from  a  weary 
and  unimaginative  national  administration. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  could  easily  find  good  ad- 
ministrators who  can  do  the  Job  If  he  wants 
It  done.  We  have  plenty  of  experienced 
Democrats  who  served  magnificently  in  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations  who 
could,  with  Ike's  backing,  get  our  economy 
off  dead  center — get  Norfolk  booming  again — 
and  St.  Louis — and  restore  America's  great- 
ness and  promise. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  only  a  little  over  a  year- 
and-a-half  to  get  things  back  into  shape — 
or  at  least  to  get  a  good  start  on  restoring 
real  prosperity  and  confidence  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy — before  the  Job  will  no  longw 
be  his. 

After  that,  the  problem  will  be  ours. 
Whether  it  Is  handled  by  an  Adlal  Steven- 
son, or  a  Hubert  Humphrey,  or  a  Jack  Ken- 
nedy, or  a  Pat  Brown,  or  a  Mlssovu-lan  I 
think  a  whole  lot  of.  named  Stuart  Syming- 
ton— or  whoever  our  nominee  is  next  year — 
I  think  I  can  assure  you  good  Democrats 
of  this  fact: 

The  problems  he  laces  will  be  diet  forth- 
rightly  and  courageously — whatever  they  are. 
They  will  be  tackled  as  a  challenge  to  devise 
effective  solutions,  not  to  merely  avoid  rock- 
ing the  boat. 

The  boat  has  been  rocking — violently  at 
times — in  these  past  6  years,  largely  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  helmsman  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  to  head  into  the  deep  waves 
and  plough  through  them. 

What  might  have  been  mere  swells  on 
ovir  econonuc  sea  have  done  us  irreparable 
harm  year  after  year  because  our  national 
administration  tried  more  to  avoid  them 
than  to  overcome  them. 

Let  us  look  our  national  problems  straight 
In  the  eye.  whatever  they  are.  size  them  up. 
analyze  them,  and  overcome  them.  Only  In 
that  direction  lies  the  progress  we  seek  for 
our  country,  and  for  the  free  world. 

Our  party  has  always — since  the  days 
Thomas  Jefferson  conceived  of  It  and  gave 
it  meaning — our' party  has  always  stood  up- 
right and  unafraid  against  any  challenge  to 
America's  progress.  Our  leaders  have 
neither  panicked  In  the  face  of  nor  hidden 
from,  challenge.  It's  true  that  we  do  a  lot 
of  fighting  among  ourselves,  we  Democrats, 
and  for  what  we  often  consider  good  cause. 
But  when  It  comes  to  facing  unafraid  the 
challenge  of  tomorrow,  we  unite  and  close 
ranks  and  move  ahead  full  speed  Into  the 
thickest  of  the  political  fray. 

Progress  can  come  to  America  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  willingness  of  our  national 
leaders  to  stick  their  necks  out  for  principle. 
Jefferson  was  maligned,  abvised,  despised  by 
the  standpatters  of  his  day.  Jackson's  name 
was  anathema  to  the  same  group.  Roose- 
velt was  "That  man  in  the  White  House" — 
a  term  spoken  with  venom  and  hate.  Tru- 
man was  ridiculed,  as  no  national  figure  In 
our  time  has  ever  been  depreciated  and 
laughed  at. 

Our  next  president — whichever  Democrat 
be  may  be — probably  faces  similar  abuse 
such  as  was  heaped  on  the  men  I  have 
mentioned.  That  is  because  he  will — who- 
ever he  Is — if  he  is  a  true  Democrat,  insist 
on  planning  for  tomorrow's  needs  rather 
than  yesterday's. 

Supported  by  people  like  you — by  Demo- 
crats who  want  our  country  to  continue  to 
grow  and  not  stagnate — the  next  president, 
whichever  Democrat  he  may  be  out  of  our 


abundance  of  outstanding  candidates — will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  great  president. 
For  that's  the  only  kind  we  Democrats  are 
used  to. 


Maine  Will  Be  Host  to  First  IntematioBal 
Medical  Conference  on  Mental  Retar- 
dation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  COFFIN 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  conference  of  worldwide  importance 
to  be  held  at  Portland,  Maine,  from  July 
27  through  July  31,  1959.  The  First 
International  Medical  Conference  on 
Mental  Retardation  will  take  place  dur- 
ing those  5  days  and  I  take  deep  pride 
in  the  fact  that  leaders  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  welfare  in  the  State  of 
Maine  have  initiated,  organized  and 
sponsored  this  significant  meeting  which 
is  the  first  of  its  kind.  I  Ijelieve  it  is 
worthy  of  the  widest  possible  attention. 

Although  I  have  no  expert  knowledge 
in  this  field,  I  am  informed  that  within 
the  last  few  years  various  important 
conclusions  have  been  reached  through 
research  and  informal  observations  of 
retarded  children.  The  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  conference  is  to  focus  at- 
tention on  problems  that  can  be  at- 
tacked scientifically.  The  participants 
will  be  eminent  physicians  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe.  The  sponsoring  committee,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  challenge  surmounts 
international  differences,  is  attempting 
also  through  proper  channels  to  extend 
invitations  to  physicians  l>eyond  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
forthcoming  conference  may  request  in- 
formation from  the  conference  secre- 
tary, division  of  maternal  and  child 
health.  Statehouse,  Augusta,  Maine.  It 
is  being  organized  by  the  Maine  chapter 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
Pineland  Hospital  and  Training  Center, 
Pownal,  Maine:  the  division  of  maternal 
and  child  health,  State  department  of 
health  and  welfare,  and  the  Maine  Med- 
ical Association. 

Peter  W.  Bowman,  MX).,  Pownal. 
Maine  is  serving  as  general  chairman  of 
the  conference.  Edmund  N.  Ervin,  M.D., 
Waterville,  is  chairman  of  the  liaison 
committee.  He  is  assisted  by  C.  E.  Benda, 
M.D.,  Arlington,  Mass.;  George  Steven- 
son, M.D.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  J.  Rees. 
M.D.,  London,  England;  P.  Plimi.  M.D.. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  O.  Frontali. 
MX).,  Rome,  Italy;  Richard  Maseland, 
M.D.,  Bethesda,  Md.  Ella  Langer,  MJ>., 
Augusta,  Maine,  is  chairman  of  arrange- 
ments and  finance. 

The  program  committee,  of  which 
Hans  V.  Mautner,  M.D.,  Pownal,  Maine 
is  chairman,  comprises  Malcolm  J.  Par- 
rell.  M.D..  Boston,  Mass.;  Howard  V. 
Bair,  M.D.,  Parsons,  Kans.,  and  Ella 
Langer.  M.D.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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Tke  Repablic  at  the  Crossroads 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16. 1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  AprU  2,  1959.  Representative 
Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas,  made  a  speech 
in  Webster  Groves.  Mo.,  "The  Republic 
at  the  Crossroads."  I  wish  to  call  his  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  they  are  as  follows: 

TH«   REFTTBLIC    at  the    C?K08SR0AD8 

Those  present  are  Joined  by  many  not  pres- 
ent as  I  nostalgically  review  the  past  which 
this  occasion  prompts.  This  is  a  wonderful 
reunion,  after  22  years,  10  months,  which  for 
me  were  chronologically:  College  4  years; 
business  ly,  years;  military  service  4Vi  years; 
business  (Including  my  own)  9  years;  and 
Congress  4  years,  a  full  and  varied  experience. 

Here,  In  Webster,  I  learned  my  lessons. 
Here  I  acquired  the  foundation  for  the  later 
experiences.  I  bad  wonderful  youthful 
years,  thanlcs  to  the  people,  schools,  and  en- 
vironment, right  here.  Oddly,  as  I  grow 
older  this  becomes  more  obvious  and  mean- 
ingful to  me. 

The  thanks  I  would  extend  to  those  here, 
and  those  not  here,  will  be  through  what- 
ever efftM-t  I  can  put  forth  to  Justify  their 
training,  friendship,  and  help.  Sort  of  In 
the  father-son  spirit,  "Make  the  world  a  lit- 
tle better  because  you  were  there."  Humbly, 
but  with  firm  resolve  to  say  thanks,  exem- 
plified perhaps  by  remembering  Lincoln, 
"That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  that  gov- 
ernment of.  by,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  this  earth."  I  didn't  think  so 
much  of  that  In  Webster  High  or  in  war 
when  I  sent  a  combat  buddy's  gear  home  to 
his  family.  But  I  thought  of  it  later,  and  I 
do  now  as  a  public  servant,  a  Federal  Repre- 
sentative, as  we  tonight  reunite  for  a  few 
moments  as  old  friends — but  now,  not  as 
youths,  but  as  responsible  adults  with  prob- 
lems and  a  government  on  our  hands — our 
hands.  It's  our  government  to  preserve  for 
those  who  follow,  and  In  memory  of  those 
who  went  befcx-e. 

I'm  here  because  of  yoiu-  Congressman 
Tom  Ctnrns,  not  Jxist  to  i>ermlt  myself  the 
pleasure  at  a  wonderful  reunion.  This  Is 
not  the  gratultoxis  expression  so  often  heard 
publicly  or  the  flowery  protestations  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  a  prelude  to  destruc- 
tive attack.  For  me,  this  Is  a  token  of 
respect  for  a  hard  worker,  and  I  think  of  the 
Curtis  subcommittee's  work  on  the  problem 
of  life  instu-ance  taxation,  which  became  a 
factual  textbook  underlying  the  study  and 
hearings  for  this  year's  tax  bill — a  pity  more 
didn't  study  this  document.  I  predict  these 
views,  with  Tom's  additions  thl^  year  in  the 
minority  views.  In  which  we  -both  Joined, 
will  be  remembered  In  the  future,  becoming 
Increasingly  influential.  Tom's  effectiveness 
can  be  measured  In  committee  and  floor- 
work  by  a  few  simple  examples.  The  recip- 
rocal trade  bill  of  last  year  in  committee 
and  floorwork  shows  his  guiding  hand  as  he 
reconciled  the  conflicting  views  of  both  par- 
ties and  the  objections  of  the  protectionists. 
I  say  this  from  a  most  critical  viewpoint  my- 
self, as  a  dissenter  to  parts  of  the  program. 
More  recently,  Tom  suggested  the  airport 
compromise  that  Joined  the  existing  allot- 
ment formula  and  the  lower  spending  fig- 
ure—In which  Democrats  and  Republicans 
then  Joined.  In  committee  such  adjust- 
ments are  often  made  through  Tom's  efforts 


as  In  the  Mllls-Curtls  formula  for  last  year's 
Insurance  taxation.  And  I  commend  Tom 
for  courage — as  his  championing  the  facts 
In  the  Ooldflne  Issue  last  year.  As  many 
popularly  Joined  the  attack  like  howling 
wolves.  Tom  stuck  to  the  facte,  remind- 
ing the  House  that  regardless  of  resi>ective 
sides  In  the  arg\unent.  we  were  violating  our 
own  Hotase  rules  created  to  prevent  char- 
acter assassination. 

Tom's  work  time  and  again  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Is  a  guiding  force,  as  in 
the  current  study  of  the  1989  President's 
Economic  Report.  It's  a  pity  that  the  some- 
what technical  imture  of  the  study  of  Infla- 
tion, price  stability  and  maximum  employ- 
ment lacks  the  glamour  and  public  atten- 
tion which  Ite  importance  warranu.  You 
woidd  all  enjoy  the  debate  between  Tom 
and  several  Members  on  Monday.  March  9 
(CoNGBESsiONAL  RxcosD) .  8o  you  ssc.  my 
visit  Is  actually  not  a  friendship  matter,  as 
such,  but  a  matter  of  respect  for  and  team- 
work with  a  legislator  who  has  courage,  abil- 
ity, and  a  dedication  to  principles,  which  my 
remarks  tonight  will,  I  hope,  further  explain. 

As  a  sniall  businessman  who  knew  little 
of  the  ins  and  ouU  of  politics,  and  as  a 
Republican  in  an  overwhelmingly  Democrat 
area.  I  ran  for  public  office  8  years  ago  and 
made  but  one  political  promise — that  I 
would  measure  each  piece  of  legislation  by 
two  yardsticks:  (1)  Is  It  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government?     (2)  Can  we  afford  it? 

I  promised  I'd  vote  on  each  proposal  ac- 
cording to  whether  or  not  it  passed  those 
tests,  and  letting  the  political  chips  fall 
where  they  might. 

Having  tried  conscientiously  to  hew  to 
that  line  for  4  years,  a  course  described  by 
some  as  political  suicide,  I  was  immensely 
proud  when  the  people  of  Dallas  County,  in 
the  biggest  off  year  turnout  on  record, 
roundly  endorsed  that  attitude  toward  gov- 
ernment by  returning  me  for  the  third  time 
as  their  Representative  In  Washington.  But 
did  I  win  the  election? 

What  wins  a  given  election?  No  one  can 
ever  be  entirely  sure.  The  time,  effort,  and 
money  of  many  dedicated  cltisens,  political 
amateurs,  many  of  whom  were  previously 
unknown  to  me,  won  this  particular  elec- 
tion. 

This  much  I  know,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  kid  ourselves  about  it.  Dallas  Countians, 
like  others  in  the  South,  for  the  most  part 
regard  themselves  as  E>emocrate.  But  con- 
servatives of  both  parties  effectively  united 
to  stand  behind  an  unabashedly  conserva- 
tive record  In  Congress,  and  they  didn't  balk 
at  my  own  avowed  Republicanism. 

The  Republic  is  at  the  crossroad.  Whether 
It  is  to  remain  the  traditional  constitutional 
Republic  in  a  democracy  or  become  a  cen- 
tralized Inflated  supergovernment,  anti- 
thetical to  the  beliefs  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  which  beliefs  we  have  not  counter- 
manded, not  really,  nor  do  we  Intend  to,  I 
am  convinced. 

A  democracy  Is  government  of,  by,  and  for 
people.  The  i>eople  participate.  A  republic 
is  representative  government,  wherein  the 
people  are  represented  by  others  of  their 
choosing.  A  representative,  then,  represente 
all  the  people,  but  is  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters.  Here's  one  problem — it  is  not 
a  majority  of  the  people,  over  half  don't 
participate. 

A  second  problem  Implicit  In  our  form 
of  government  Is  the  assumption  of  an  "In- 
formed electorate,"  that  is,  that  ths  voters 
know  the  Issues  and  problems  confronting 
the  Nation  and  its  Oovernmeut.  To  the 
degree  they  don't,  the  Oovernment.  as  In 
the  case  of  people  not  voting.  Is  weakened. 
Using  his  Judgment,  the  Representative, 
then,  votes,  representing  his  constituents,  as 
he  feels  the  majority  of  his  constituents 
would.  If  In  his  shoes,  facing  the  particular 
circumstances  and  facts.  That  simply  is  our 
form  of  government  and  ths  two  problems. 


We  are  at  the  crossroads  because  a  ma- 
jority dont  vote,  and  those  who  vote  (as 
weU  as  the  others)  don't  study  the  issues 
and  aren't  informed.  The  crossroads  point 
which  way  we'll  go — preserve  constitutional 
government  or  embrace  socialism  or  another 
ism. 

It  U  now  a  question  of  preserving  our 
Nation  and  ite  institutions.  This  is  done 
through  political  parties.  The  parties  must 
have  sound  principles  or  fall  In  this  task. 
It  Is  to  that  Job  we  must  dedicate  our 
principal  effort.  For,  if  we  fall  in  it.  there 
will  not  be  much  need  to  worry  about  elec- 
tions. And.  If  we  succeed — by  awakening 
the  American  people  to  a  recognition  of  their 
peril— victory  at  the  polls  will  follow. 

We  must  bring  to  our  task  more  than  Jxist 
an  urge  to  Uke  power.  A  political  party 
enters  thU  fray  ill-equipped  unless  It  U 
armed  with  basic  principles — unchanging 
beliefs  so  precious  they  cannot  be  sacrl- 
flced  for  any  political  victory.  Without  such 
principles,  a  poUtlcal  party  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  gathering  of  office  seekers  and  their 
friends.  Without  principles,  a  political  party. 
m  the  words  of  our  President.  Is  only  a  c€  n- 
spiracy  to  gain  power. 

I  believe  the  Republican  Party,  of  the  two. 
Is  the  only  possible  party  now  to  aooompllsh 
this  objective,  as  you  will  see.  To  me.  this 
assertion  Isn't  blind  party  loyalty  either, 
by  a  long  shot,  but  critical  appraisal. 

It  Is  true  that  any  party  representing  a 
broad  cross  section  of  the  American  people 
will  encounter  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
details  and  method.  That  Is  true  of  otir 
party.  In  fact.  I  suggest  that  we  Republi- 
cans have  permitted  these  differences  to  be- 
come so  magnlfled  In  our  own  minds  and 
the  public  mind  that  the  principles  which 
unite  us  have  been  forgotten  or  ignored. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  all  too  much  telk 
about  hyphenated  Republicans — liberal-Re- 
publicans, conservative-Republicans.  mod- 
ern-Republicans. It  Is  time — if  we  are  to 
face  the  challenges  that  confront  mb — that 
we  start  thinking,  talking,  and  acting  as 
Republicans — period. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  Lincoln  when 
he  said:  "I'm  afraid  of  the  result  upon  or- 
ganized action  where  great  resulte  arc  In 
view — if  any  of  us  allow  ourselves  to  seek 
out  minor  or  separate  polnte  In  which  there 
may  be  differences  of  views  as  to  policy  and 
right,  and  let  them  keep  us  from  uniting  In 
action  upon  a  great  principle  In  a  cause  on 
which  we  all  agree." 

Let  lu  remember  that  our  strength  can 
stem  only  from  the  basic  principles  which 
unite  us. 

These  principles  are  so  deep  and  instinc- 
tive that  we  have  unfortunately  too  often 
felt  It  either  unnecessary  or  too  difficult  to 
put  them  into  words.  But  they  must  be  put 
Into  words;  they  must  be  enunciated  over 
and  over  again.  Our  beliefs  and  principles 
must  be  articulated  so  clearly  and  forcefully 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  we 
Republicans  stand  and  why. 

Let  me  presume  here  tonight  to  make  a 
modest  beginning  at  putting  Into  words 
what  we  so  deeply  and  firmly  feel. 

We  believe,  we  Republicans,  that  no  gen- 
eration can  live  solely  for  itself  but  rather 
that  it  has  the  heaviest  ot  obligations  to 
preserve  the  Nation  and  Ite  Institutions, 
strengthened  and  Improved,  for  those  who 
follow.  We  know  that  our  herltege  was  won 
only  by  the  sacrinoe  of  those  who  preceded 
us.  We  have  the  high  moral  duty  to  secrl- 
flee.  If  need  be.  tu  preserve  and  protect  It. 

We  know,  as  we  face  the  problems  inherent 
in  preserving  our  society,  that  the  right  way 
is  not  always  the  easy  way.  but  that  we  hare 
no  choice  except  to  Uke  the  hard  way  if  it  Is, 
In  truth,  the  right  wsy.  We  reoognlae  that 
we  will  find  ourselves  frequently  bucking  the 
popular  tide,  for  we  know.  Just  as  surely  as 
the  Detnoorata,  that  there  is  llttie  political 
appeal  In  self-denial.    If  we  accept  the  re- 


sponsibility of  leadership,  however,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  political  party. 
«'e  must  serve  as  stern  guardians  of  the  na- 
tional common  sense. 

We  accept,  as  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
leadership,  the  duty  of  making  clear  to  the 
|)eople  that  the  easy  way.  if  it  is  wrong.  leads 
only  to  the  misery  of  retraced  steps  or  the 
finality  of  disaster.  Championing  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  may  at  times  lose  mm  politi- 
cal battles;  but  we  are  supremely  confident 
it  is  the  only  way  to  a  clear  conscience  and 
ultimate  victory. 

We  believe  in  a  government  of  laws  which 
have  as  a  principal  aim  the  prevention  of  the 
seizure  of  dominant  power  by  any  man,  or 
group  of  men. 

We  believe  that  the  political  and  economic 
strength  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  genius 
of  ite  people  and  that  genius  cannot  flourish 
wrapped  round  with  the  chains  of  an  all- 
powerful  stete  or  an  all-powerful  minority. 
We  believe  that  liberty  is  man's  most  pre- 
cious possession  and  that  It  includes  the 
freedom  to  have  an  Incentive  to  produce. 
This  has  led  to  our  faith  in  the  soundness  of 
an  economic  system  based  upon  man's  uni- 
versal urge  to  better  his  ktt.  We  believe  that 
success.  If  It  is  to  be  the  incentive  for  all, 
cannot  be  mocked  and  scorned  and  discour- 
aged in  an  appeal  to  the  envy  of  others. 

We  believe  in  a  limited  governmeDt  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  individual  freedom 
and  initiative,  but  this  does  not  bind  us  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  our  citizens  or  the 
challenges  which  confront  out  Nation. 

We  Insist,  however,  that  the  needs  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Is  called  upon  to  meet  be 
real  needs  which  cannot  be  met  by  indi- 
vidual initiative  or  by  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people,  and  particularly, 
that  they  are  not  needs  manufactured  by 
those  looking  for  special  advantage  or  power. 
We  believe  that  the  challenges  to  our  Na- 
tion's survival  can  best  be  met,  not  through 
ill-considered  actions  based  on  fear  or  emo- 
tion, but  by  a  nation  which  Itself  Is  guided 
by  basic  principles,  proceeding  confidently 
because  it  is  physically  strong,  morally  right, 
and  carefully  prepared. 

It  is  because  of  these  beliefs,  these  princi- 
ples, that  the  Republican  Party  Is  caUed 
upon  by  Its  own  conscience  to  move  vigor- 
ously to  the  task  of  preserving  our  Nation 
against  the  present-day  threate  to  ite  sur- 
vival. 

In  my  book  there  are  today  three  great 
threate  facing  us  as  a  people  and  as  a  Na- 
tion: 
The  threat  of  communism. 
The  threat  of  Inflation. 
The  threat  of  new  monopolies. 
Sach  must  be  met  head  on.     Each  must 
be  fought  relenUessly  If  what  we  call  the 
American  way  ot  life  U  to  survive. 

The  first  threat  Is  the  most  dramatic  and 
the  most  apparent.  It  stems  from  the  rapid 
rise  of  Soviet  military  and  economic  power. 
We  have  seen  the  Soviet  Union  ruthlessly 
trample  on  the  rlghte  of  Ite  people  and  other 
nations  in  Ite  drive  to  rule  the  world.  By 
concentrating  on  the  means  to  produce  mlU- 
tary  power.  It  has  rapidly  Industrialized  Ite 
economy  and  achieved  far-reaching  scien- 
tific advances,  a  combination  which  hu  mads 
it  a  real  threat  to  world  security.  We  may 
deplore  their  methods,  but  we  ignore,  at  our 
own  peril,  the  presence  of  vast  military  and 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  men  imbued  with  a  fsnaUc  belief 
In  the  Inevitability  of  communism's  world 
conquest. 

The  reaction  of  the  Democrate  to  the  more 
dramatic  evidences  of  Russian  military  powsr 
has  been  characteristic.  OondlUoned  from 
habit,  their  Immediate  response  has  been 
that  we  outepend  the  Russians  and  aohlsve 
victory  through  sheer  weight  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Democrat  spending  bills  fol- 
lowed quickly  in  the  orbit  of  ths  first  Rus- 
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slan  satellite  and  every  new  announcement 
from  the  Kremlin  quickens  their  flow. 

It  would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  all  we  had 
to  do  to  preserve  our  Nation  against  the 
Russian  military  threat  was  to  ttzm  on  • 
spending  spigot.  It  is  not  that  easy,  and  the 
political  party  which  tells  the  American  peo- 
ple that  It  Is,  Is  gambling  recklessly  with 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  If,  as  a  nation. 
we  rely  solely  on  scattering  our  national 
wealth  to  the  winds  In  order  to  quiet  every 
fear,  we  can  lose  this  fight  before  we  stert. 
We  cannot  meet  the  Russian  military 
chaUenge  by  siphoning  off  and  diluting  our 
availaole  resources,  both  of  brains  and  ma- 
terials. Yet.  the  nimaerous  critics  of  oiu- 
defense  policies  insist,  when  you  put  all 
their  charges  together,  that  we  engage  In 
Just  such  a  scatterbrained  effort.  The  net 
effect  of  following  the  advice  of  a  Symington, 
Johnson,  Anderson,  Jackson,  or  any  other 
Senator  or  Representetive  who  wante  more 
money  for  a  specific  defense  need,  would  be 
weakness  through  dissipation  of  our  strength. 
It  would  be  a  defense  based  not  on  the  best 
estimates  of  our  National  Security  Council, 
the  entire  Intelligence  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  expert  advice  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Steff  and  our  President,  but  on  the 
worst  fears  of  our  most  frightened  poli- 
ticians. 

What  it  will  teke  to  beat  the  Russians  at 
this  gruesome  game  Is  a  government  and 
people  ready,  of  course,  to  sacrifice  whatever 
is  needed  for  our  overall  8UF>erlority,  but  de- 
termined at  the  same  time  to  proceed  only 
on  the  basis  of  sound  estimates,  rational 
thinking,  and  carefully  conceived  plans 
which  look  not  Just  to  today  but  also  to 
tomorrow.  This  Is  the  hard  road,  and  only 
a  party  of  principle  has  the  courage  to  stand 
up  to  the  fearmongers  and  tell  the  American 
people  it  Is  the  road  we  should  follow. 

It  Is  clear,  too,  that  only  a  party  of  prin- 
ciple can  furnish  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  sUnds  fast  against  those  Democrate 
who  would  sacrifice  oxir  world  position  In 
the  face  of  the  potent  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  it  is  all  boiled  down,  the  con- 
stent  carping  over  the  inflexibility  of  Mr. 
Dulles,  the  demands  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  lamente  for  the 
lack  of  viability  in  our  foreign  policy  are 
nothing  more  than  a  frightened  unwilling- 
ness to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  you  cant 
appease  the  Russian  without  losing  your 
shirt  In  the  process.  We  are  confident  the 
American  people  won't  soon  again  be  led 
down  the  so-called  easy  road  of  appeasement. 
The  second  threat  to  our  secvirlty  as  a 
nation  Is  the  insidious  menace  of  Inflation. 
Our  response  to  inflation  Is  not  only  signifi- 
cant In  Ite  own  right  but  It  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  greater  test  of  tiie  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  can  be  provided  than  in 
the  fight  against  inflation.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  underttJcen  unless  we  are  will- 
ing, as  a  nation,  to  think  more  of  the  future 
than  of  ourselves  and  to  take  the  hard  but 
right  way  so  that  our  Nation  and  Ite  Institu- 
tions can  l>e  preserved. 

As  we  move  ixwitively  against  the  threat 
of  Inflation,  we  Republicans  are  accused  of 
being  preoccupied  with  balanced  budgets,  of 
being  negative  when  we  oppose  unessential 
spending  programs,  and  of  having  a  narrow 
bookkeeping  attitude  toward  the  problems 
of  our  Nation. 

I  say  to  you :  There  can  be  no  more  posi- 
tive programs,  for  our  party  or  any  party, 
than  to  try  to  save  this  Nation  from  the 
disaster  which  will  take  place  if  Inflation. 
through  habitual  speodiaf  beyond  our  In- 
come, becomes  the  national  way  of  life. 

As  we  oppoee  programs  which  individually 
have  vote  appeal  but  which  taken  together 
lead  swiftly  and  surely  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy, we  lay  ourselves  open,  of  course,  to 
the  demsgog's  cry.    But  «aat  ws  seek  is 


more  importent  than  any  single  spending 
program.  Unless  we  can  maintain  the  ste- 
blllty  of  our  cxurency,  we  will  not  have  the 
strength  to  support  any  govertunental  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  desirable — be  it  for  de- 
fense, for  scientific  advance,  or  for  human 
weUare.  Bound  up  in  the  fight  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  question  of  whether  our 
economy  will  have  the  strength  and  stability 
to  maintain  us  in  the  battle  for  survival. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  been 
living  beyond  our  income  In  23  of  the  last  28 
years.  The  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
at  the  breaking  point. 

It  is  not  just  the  national  budget  that  is 
Involved  in  the  Democrat  spending  programs. 
The  personal  budget  of  each  and  evw^  in- 
dividual and  family  is  Involved.  An  unbal- 
anced national  budget  means  xmbalanced 
family  budgete;  it  means  loss  of  credit,  of 
earnings  and  savings.  Insurance,  pensions, 
and  annuities.  When  unbalanced  national 
budgete  and  infiatlon  become  our  national 
way  of  life,  they  all  go  down  the  drain 
together. 

There  is  also  a  moral  issue. 
The  time  has  oome  to  end  the  completely 
Immoral  practice  of  passing  on  to  our  chil- 
dren the  debte  we  incur  for  our  own  Im- 
mediate benefit.  We  could  at  least  have  re- 
spect for  the  morality  of  the  spenders  if 
they  would  stiggest  that  this  generation 
pay.  through  higher  taxes,  for  the  cost  of 
the  programs  they  so  glibly  propose.  They 
lack  the  cotutige  for  that,  and  In  many 
cases,  like  the  Senators  from  my  Stete,  they 
not  only  beguile  the  people  with  vast  spend- 
ing programs  but  promise  simultaneous  tax 
reductions.  Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
Mortgaging  our  children's  future  Is  basically 
immoral. 
There  is  the  question  of  equity. 
The  first  obligation  of  government  is  to 
treat  Ite  citizens  equally.  There  is  no  equity 
when  a  government  si>endB  to  provide  spe- 
cial benefite  for  some  of  Ite  citizens,  because 
they  are  politically  powerful,  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  citizens.  But.  the  Ineqiiity  Is 
tragically  multiplied  when  a  government 
must  borrow  and  Inflate  Ite  currency  to  do 
so.  For  Inflation  does  not  strike  all  citi- 
zens an  even  blow;  It  hlte  hardest  at  the 
weak,  the  unorganized,  at  those  who  lack 
the  means  to  protect  themselves  from  ite 
subtle  and  devasteting  robbery,  the  widow 
living  on  Instirance,  the  aged  living  on  pen- 
sions. No  goverrunent  which  pretends  to 
serve  all  the  people  can  retain  their  con- 
fidence If  It  promotes  wholesale  Ineqiilty 
by  choosing  the  easy  road  of  unbalanced 
budgete. 
There  Is  the  Issue  of  survival. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  mlUtary  challenge 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  kind  of  response 
we  must  make  to  It.  Will  we  have  the 
sheer  phjrslcal  strength  for  that  challenge — 
no  matter  how  many  missiles  are  on  the 
launching  pads — If  our  underlying  base  of  a 
sound  fiscal  structtuw  and  a  strong  economy 
are  rotted  away  by  inflation? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "No,"  but  the 
Soviet  challenge  is  more  than  military:  It  Is 
a  totel  challenge  on  the  mUltary,  poUtical, 
econmnlc.  and  moral  fronte.  Can  the 
United  Stetes  meet  that  total  threat  with 
its  currency  debased,  its  credit  gone,  lU 
economy  In  tiumoil,  Ite  citizens  divided  and 
ite  morality  compromised.  If  we  adopt  In- 
flation as  a  way  of  life?     Of  eotirse  not. 

Politically,  can  we  hold  ourselves  up  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  shining  alternative 
to  communism  If  we  are  unable  to  keep 
our  own  house  in  order,  IX  we  display  a 
fatal  political  weaknees  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  casting  aside  principle  for  the 
fatal  charms  of  expediency  >  How  can  we 
be  an  example  to  the  world  if  we  cannot  in 
times  such  as  these  even  meet  our  current 
needs  out  of  current  income  f 

Can  we  meet  the  Communist  economic 
offensive  If  through  inflation  we  price  our 
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■ooda  out  of  th«  world  marktt  and  if  tht 
Am«rio«n  dollar  b«oomaa  a  ourranoy  to  b« 
■hunnad  rathar  than  daairad? 

And  morally,  whara  doaa  thU  NaUon  atond 
»«  oppoatd  to  immoral  oommunlam  l<  It  auo- 
oumba  to  tha  immorality  of  Inflation? 

Lat  no  man  tall  you  that  thoaa  who  flght 
Aialnat  tha  unbalanoad  budfaU  which  oauaa 
Inflation  ara  praooouplad  with  tha  maohanloa 
of  bookkaaplnf.  Wa  ara  praooouplad.  but 
our  praoooupatlon  conaUta  of  tha  moat  ur- 
Rant  and  poaltlva  program  thla  Nation  can 
undartaka— tha  pravantlon  of  a  national  dla- 
aatar.  It  la  our  Job  aa  Rapublloana,  aa  a 
party  of  prinolpla,  to  awakan  tha  Nation  to 
thU  olaar  and  praaant  dangar. 

Tha  Praaldant  haa  praaantad  tha  Nation 
with  a  balancad  plan  for  eacurlty  and  public 
walfara.  Ha  haa  praaantad  a  plan  balanoad 
aa  to  Incoma  and  axpandtturaa.  It  la  a  truly 
Rapublloan  program.  It  la  our  Job  aa  Ra- 
publtcana  to  axart  avary  affort  to  maka  thla 
plan  a  raallty. 

Z  mantlonad  aarllar  that  on*  of  tha  baalo 
prlnclplaa  of  tha  Rapublloan  Party  li  tha  ba- 
Uaf  In  a  govarnmant  of  laws  which  hava  aa 
a  principal  aim  tha  pravantlon  of  tha  aali* 
ura  of  domlnont  powar  by  any  man  or  group 
of  man.  Baoauaa  of  thla  prlnclpla,  tha  Ra> 
publican  Party  la  callad  upon  to  maat  tha 
thraat  of  tha  naw  monopollea,  powerful  labor 
organlaatlona  under  the  domination  of  a 
handful  of  men. 

Under  Republican  laaderahlp,  thla  Nation 
mat  the  challanga  of  the  aelzure  of  domi- 
nant power  by  a  few  Industrlallata  and  flnan* 
elers  a  generation  ago.  It  curbed  the  powar 
of  tha  truaU  when  In  the  public  Interest  It 
•nactad  antlmonopoly  leglalatlon  under  Ra- 
publican  laaderahlp. 

Today  similar  power  rests  In  the  hands  of 
men  who  dictate  the  policies  of  our  national 
labor  unions.  It  consists  of  vast  economic 
power,  the  power  to  cripple  an  industry  or 
a  nation.  It  la  economic  power  which  haa 
reached  out  ao  successfully  for  political 
power  that  it  haa  taken  over,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposea,  the  Democratic  Party  and 
now  controls  tha  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Stataa.  It  la  a  combination  of  economic  and 
political  power  which  threatens  the  national 
Interest  because  It  Is  a  power  which  places 
Ita  own  Interest  above  the  intereat  of  all 
cltlaena. 

Curbing  the  power  of  the  new  monopollea 
win  be  Infinitely  more  difficult  than  dealing 
with  the  old  Industrial  and  flnanclal  monop- 
olies, for  the  new  monopoUsta  have  wrapped 
themaelvea  in  the  cloak  of  the  ao-called 
common  man.  They  have  been  careful  to 
Inculcate  tha  doctrine  that  their  monopoly 
Intereat  la  Identical  with  the  Interest,  not 
only  of  union  members,  but  all  working  men 
and  women.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  new  monopolies  with- 
out Incurring  their  charge  that  It  la  a  move 
against  the  public  Intereat. 

But  the  public — the  consuming  public — 
doea  not  benefit  from  the  exercise  of  naked 
monopolistic  power  to  raise  wages,  and  henca 
prices,  beyond  the  level  Justified  by  increaaed 
productivity — nor  from  the  extortions  of  a 
Hoffa  made  poaalbje  by  the  power  hla  monop- 
oly gives  him. 

The  public — the  tmlon  worker  publlo— 
doea  not  benefit  when  Its  dues  are  atolen,  or 
frittered  away,  or  apent  for  propaganda  or 
political  activity  agalnat  Ita  wlahaa. 

The  public — the  taxpaylng  public— doaa 
not  benefit  when  the  political  power  of  tha 
new  monopollea  la  uaad  to  extract  apeclal 
banaflti  from  a  pliant  Oongraaa  or  lagli- 
latura. 

Tha  publlo — the  small-bualnesa  publlo— 
doea  not  banaflt  whan  ita  choice,  confronted 
with  tha  ovarwhelmlng  powar  of  a  giant 
union,  la  to  accede  to  its  demanda  or  go  out 
of  bualnaai. 

Tha  publlo— 4ha  farm  publlo— doaa  not 
beneflt  whan  tha  naw  monopollea  drive  up 
farm  ooata  far  beyond  the  ability  to  Increaaa 
farm  prloaa. 


Nor  oan  the  public — all  of  ua  aa  free  oltl- 
■ens — beneflt  when  dominant  political  and 
economic  power  reats  In  tha  hands  of  a  few 
men,  no  matter  how  much  they  olalm  to 
have  our  bast  interesu  at  heart. 

Lat  thara  b«  no  mistake  about  It.  Tha 
avlla  which  hava  arlaan  baoauaa  of  tha 
emergence  of  tha  new  monopollea  are  the 
result  of  the  power  they  hold  In  their  hands. 
Wa  oannot  allmlnata  tha  tvtli  until  w«  rt- 
Btore  the  balance  of  power  and  to  do  so.  we 
must  curb  the  powers  of  the  new  mono|X)llea 
even  as  we  protect  the  very  legltlmau  rights 
of  working  men  to  organlaa  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  own  walfara. 

Aa  a  party  of  principle,  we  cannot  dodge 
this  laaue.  The  Democrats  muat  avoid  it  at 
tha  peril  of  their  extinction  as  a  pulitioal 
force.  They  are  ir.capabla  of  going  beyond 
what  the  new  monopolies  will  permit,  and 
thla  oonalata  only  of  wiping  tha  amudgaa  off 
from  the  facea  of  those  union  leadara  who 
have  gotten  dirtiest  In  their  greed  for  power. 
It's  up  to  us  to  take  the  lead  In  a  auatalnad 
effort  to  curb  thla  threat  to  the  atablUty 
of  our  Nation.  It  will  In  tha  end  earn  ua 
the  gratitude  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  who,  even  now,  sense  the 
danger  Involved  In  letting  unbridled  monop- 
oly power  run  loose  In  our  land. 

In  these  great  tasks,  then.  In  meeting  tha 
Communist  threat.  In  fighting  Infiation.  In 
curbing  the  new  monopolies,  we  Republi- 
cans have  a  Job  to  do.  At  stake  Is  the  future 
of  our  Nation  and  tha  aacurlty  and  happlnaaa 
of  our  people. 

There  la  only  one  way  we  can  go  about 
this  task  and  that  is  to  devote  our  every  re- 
source to  It,  We  cannot  succeed,  In  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  Democrat  majority 
In  the  Congress,  unless  we  arouse  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  dangers  which  confront 
them  and  unless  we  Imbue  them  with  a  be- 
lief In  the  principles  we  uphold.  We  mxut. 
through  them,  make  It  politically  Impoaslble, 
for  any  party  or  group,  to  lead  this  Nation 
down  the  easy  road  to  Its  downfall. 

We  need  to  make  our  party  an  effective 
political  organization.  We  need  to  enlist  In 
our  ranks  the  millions  who  believe,  as  we  do, 
In  the  principles  we  uphold.  We  need  the 
devotion,  discipline  and  dollars  without 
which  a  party  cannot  function.  We  need  to 
tell  our  story,  clearly,  unhealtatlngly,  force- 
fully ao  there  la  no  man  In  this  land  who 
doea  not  know  our  party's  prlnclplaa,  pro- 
gram, and  goals.  We  need,  In  short,  to  get 
down  to  work. 

And  as  we  set  upon  this  noble  task  of  sav- 
ing a  nation,  should  the  path  look  dim,  the 
goal  remote  and  the  obstacles  Insurmount- 
able, we  can  do  no  better  than  take  courage 
from  the  faith  that:  "Right  makes  might, 
and  In  that  faith  let  ua  to  tha  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  aa  we  understand  it." 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
ZX>wn  East  have  recently  come  some  ex- 
oeedlngly  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
White  HouM  order  creating  a  mandatory 
control  program  on  realdual  oU  Import*. 
Z  think  it  Is  about  time  that  our  frlendi 
In  New  England  pursue  a  more  objeotlve 
and  contlstent  ooune  in  our  old  inter- 
national trade  program.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 


region  of  the  United  States  that  has  al- 
ready experienced  very  orltioal  fuel 
shortages  because  of  the  unreliability  of 
•ea  traffic  in  periods  of  hostility  would 
object  to  any  program  designed  to  guar- 
antee  availability  of  supplies  under  sim- 
ilar conditions.  The  President's  procla- 
mation issued  on  March  10  was  prompted 
beoauM  oil  imporU  have  lo  enervated 
domestic  fuel  industries  as  to  seriously 
weaken  the  mobilisation  baae.  The 
President  is  awnro  that  a  fuel  which 
must  be  transported  over  ocean  lanes 
infested  with  enemy  submarines  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  run  a  war 
machine. 

Aieuming  that  those  New  Englanders 
protesting  the  White  Houae  order,  have 
forgotten  events  of  not  too  many  yean 
back,  I  should  like  to  place  In  the  Ricord 
a  number  of  headlines  that  appeared  in 
our  newspapers  during  the  early  part  of 
World  War  n  when  tankers  coming  from 
ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  being 
intercepted  both  in  the  gulf  and  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Here  are  but  a 
few  that  I  have  taken  from  my  flies: 
"U-Boat  Torpedoes  Tanker  Off  Jersey": 
"Tanker  Sunk  Off  Our  Atlantic  Coaat"; 
"Florida  Crowd  Sees  U-Boat  Sink  Ship 
Off  Shore";  "Tvio  Tankers  Torpedoed— 
One  Off  Jersey  Witnessed  by  Thousands 
in  Resort  Towns":  "Allied  Tanker  Seen 
in  Sinking  Condition  Off  Long  Island." 

There  is  the  story  of  what  can  happen 
on  the  high  seas  in  wartime.  I  might 
also  recall  for  your  beneflt  that  at  one 
time  an  enemy  underwater  action  was 
responsible  for  sinking  a  tanker  within  a 
short  distance  of  New  Orleans.  In  addi- 
tion, at  one  time  three  tankers  went 
down  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Dutch 
West  Indies,  which  happens  to  be  the 
principal  source  of  the  residual  oil  that 
moves  into  our  east  coast  markets  at  the 
present   time. 

Now,  how  was  New  England  affected 
by  the  Inability  to  move  oil  over  the 
water?  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1943.  the 
fuel  5hortage  impaired  normal  activity 
up  and  down  coastal  areas  from  Maine 
to  New  York.  Earlier,  the  Petroleum 
Administrator  in  Washington  warned 
New  England  to  prepare  for  the  worse. 
This  headline  from  the  New  York  Tlmoa 
explains  the  situation:  "Ickes  Says  Wont 
Situation  Is  Coming  and  Aaka  Conver- 
sion to  Using  Coal."  The  wisdom  of  this 
prediction  is  conflrmed  in  these  1043 
headlines:  "Hospital  Is  Ordered  Cloaad 
by  City  To  Save  on  Fuel  Oil" ;  "StiUwater 
Worsted  Mill  Closed  by  Oil  Shortage"; 
"Eight  Rhode  Island  Textile  Plants 
Forced  To  Close  Today";  "Exodus  of 
Labor  Threatens  Mills  In  Fuel  Oil 
Crises";  "Fuel  Oil  ShorUge  Here  To 
Close  95  Parochial  Schools";  "Oil  Short- 
age Forces  Two  War  Plants  To  Close." 

If  further  evidence  is  desired,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  will  be 
happy  to  make  available  complete  copies 
of  the  newspapers  carrying  these  ac- 
counts of  horror  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  subsequent  dlfflcvilties  in  fuel- 
hungry  New  England. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  tanker 
traffic  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  was 
effectuated  by  a  nation  whose  sea  foroM 
included  150  submarinet.  Today,  tht 
Russians  have  a  fleet  of  some  450  under- 
water craft.   No  power  in  world  history 


has  ever  had  so  large  a  submarine  force. 
Two-thirds  of  Russia's  submarines  are 
long-range  ocean  patrol  types  developed 
nfter  World^^ar  IZ  with  the  aid  of 
German  naval  dealgnerg. 

Adm.  James  8.  Russell.  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  in  speaking  before  the 
Military-Industrial  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago rtoMitly,  Included  thli  paragraph 
In  his  report  on  Red  naval  power: 

QuanuUUvely  we  may  asp««t  tha  Soviet 
submarine  ftaat  to  reuialn  at  about  Ita  praa- 
ant level;  qualllatively,  however,  tha  threat 
to  the  free  world  will  eontlnua  to  grow  aa 
the  older  and  amaller  aubmarlnes  are  phaaad 
out  of  aarvlce  and  the  number  of  new  long, 
range  typaa  Inoraaaae.  Thaae  long-range  aub- 
morinee  poaa  a  threat  not  only  lo  our  vital 
tnifnc  acroaa  the  eeaa.  but  to  our  Industrial 
cenurs  as  well,  for  tha  Bovlets  have  tha 
ca|>»billty  for  arming  thaaa  aubnuu-lnes  with 
missiles  and  It  miut  b«  aasiunad  that  aome 
are  already  equipped. 

With  this  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
anyone  here  take  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  action  based  on  the  likeli- 
hood that  foreign  oil  would  be  available 
in  wartime?  He  knows  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  vigorous  domestic  coal  and  oil 
industrlec.  It  waa  hla  responsibility  aa 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  proclaim  the  oil  Import  order  in  be- 
half of  America's  mobilization  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  more 
contesting  a  decision  made  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  safety. 

I  also  remind  my  colleagues  from  New 
England  that  there  is  no  Justlflable  rea- 
son for  your  anticipatory  fuel  problems. 
These  illusions  were  created  even  before 
the  mandatory  control  plan  went  Into 
operation.  The  amount  of  residual  oil 
to  be  admitted  under  Presidential  order 
is  the  same  as  was  Imported  in  1957,  at 
that  time  the  highest  quantity  in  history 
and  almost  equal  to  the  1958  figure. 
Thus  the  deluge  may  continue  Its  deplor- 
able economic  Impact  on  producing 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  strive  for  legislation  for  a 
further  cutback  to  a  place  where  imports 
are  in  line  with  the  Urlff  and  quota  pro- 
tection afforded  industries  in  other  areas. 
Meanwhile,  no  one  should  anticipate  any 
scarcity  of  fuel  supplies  under  the  decree. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  east  coast 
plants  now  on  residual  oil  are  equipped 
to  convert  to  coal,  which  is  available  In 
adequate  quantities  at  reasonable  prices. 
Bitiunlnous  coal  prices  at  the  mine  have 
remained  steady  for  the  past  decade,  and 
studies  by  outstanding  iiMlustrlal  econo- 
mists disclose  no  tendency  toward  a 
sharp  upward  movement  over  the  long 
term. 

I  am.  of  course,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  residual  oil  has  been  available  to 
east  coast  customers  at  prioee  slightly 
below  what  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
coal.  The  importing  companies  have 
captured  coal's  traditional  markets  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  adjust  prices  with- 
out any  threat  to  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. The  proflts  from  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line and  the  lighter  oils  are  usually 
adequate  to  absorb  the  production  and 
re nnlng  oosU.  so  that  residual  oil  is  left 
over  to  be  sold  at  whatever  price  wUl 
capture  the  market. 

With  all  of  this  foreign  residual  oU— 
the  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter 


barreU  of  it—that  entered  the  United 
States  in  the  past  10  years,  what  have 
the  people  of  our  countiy  gained ?  What 
beneflt  has  accrued  to  the  populace  of 
any  single  8Ut«  or  reglont  Residual  oil 
cannot  be  used  for  heating  homes,  and 
you  would  not  be  driving  any  more  if  you 
tried  putting  it  into  the  engine  of  your 
oar.  The  big  planu  and  generating  sta- 
tions are  principal  customers  of  this  fuel. 
Their  use  of  a  foreign  commodity  in 
preference  to  a  product  of  America's 
mines  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with 
the  phlloMophy  expreued  by  their  rep- 
resenutlves  in  Congreu.  Time  after 
time  members  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation have  vociferously  denounced 
trade  policies  that  permit  imporu  to  im- 
pinge upon  business  conditions  in  leather 
goods,  textiles,  fish,  lumber,  bicycles, 
watches,  and  producU  of  other  New 
England  IndusUies. 

This  factor  should  be  kept  Li  mind 
when  residual  oil  imports  are  under  con- 
sideration. If  our  ooal  miners  back  in 
Pennsylvania  are  deprived  of  a  means  of 
livelihood  because  of  a  foreign  invasion 
on  their  markets,  where  do  we  get  the 
purchasing  power  for  the  goods  that  New 
England  manufactuies  and  sells?  In  uiy 
estimation  it  is  about  time  that  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  many  areas  suffer- 
ing economically  from  unfair  import 
competition  collaborate  on  our  identical 
problems,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
always  concurred  in  recommendations  to 
adjust  intei-national  trade  policies  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  safeguard  industries  In 
New  England,  the  South,  and  in  other 
regions.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
get  together  if  we  consider  the  matter  on 
a  nationwide  scale.  Each  year  a  grow- 
ing number  of  communities  Is  added  to 
the  list  of  industrial  centers  paralysed 
or  severely  injured  through  inequitable 
import  competition.  The  automobile 
manuf acturei-8,  who  formerly  led  the  free 
trade  brigade  into  Washington  when  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  came 
up  for  extension,  have  been  noticeably 
silent  in  recent  times.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite fear  that,  unless  someone  puts  the 
brakes  on  foreign  cars  entering  this 
country,  the  big  American  Jobs  are  going 
to  get  run  off  the  road  and  unemploy- 
m«it  around  Detroit  will  be  even  worse 
than  has  been  the  case  during  the  past 
year.  Even  the  big  office  machine  man- 
ufacturers, who  once  were  proudly  In  the 
president's  chair  of  a  leading  free  trade 
conmilttee.  are  beginning  to  wince  when 
they  walk  into  the  Pentagon  and  see  the 
large  number  of  OUvettis  and  other 
foreign-produced  typewriters, and  calcu- 
lators. 

The  Presidential  order  restricting 
residual  oil  imports  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation  in  emergency  periods.  It 
is  certainly  one  executive  departme.it 
order  x>  which  no  one  in  this  country 
should  object,  yet  restrictions  on  oil  need 
to  be  bolstered  considerably,  and  ehancet 
are  that  any  help  that  we  Representa- 
tives of  fuel-producing  districts  can  get 
will  redound  to  the  beneflt  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  With  unemployment  per- 
alsting  on  a  high  icale,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  pass  up  the  chance  to  get 
our  people  back  to  work. 
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IXTIN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILUMOtS 
IN  THC  HOUBI  or  RBntUINTATIVBa 

Thursday.  April  16. 19$9 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
a  remarkable  address  by  the  Honorable 
Hali  Boocs,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  at  the  22d  Chicago 
World  Trade  Conference.  Congressman 
Booos  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "How 
To  Encourage  American  Investment 
Abroad"  with  especial  reference  to  H.R. 
5.  From  the  many  letters  I  am  receiv- 
ing from  Chicago  I  would  conclude  that 
few  speakers  have  ever  impressed  a  Chi- 
cago audience  as  did  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  on  that  occasion.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  from  Walker  B.  Davis, 
counsel  of  the  Chicago  Bridge  li  Iron  Co. : 

The  Chicago  Bridge  ft  Iron  Co.  designs, 
fabricates,  end  erects  large  steel  plate  struc- 
tures, such  as  unks  used  for  the  stornge  of 
petroleum  products  at  reflnerlea  and  bulk 
stations,  as  well  as  tanks  and  other  conuin- 
era  for  many  other  Industries.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Sometimes  wa  hava  furnlshad  the 
fabricated  steel,  while  in  other  cases  we 
have  erected  fabricated  steel  supplied  from 
outside  the  United  States.  We  are  anxious 
to  continue  our  foreign  operations,  and  also 
to  expand  them,  but  the  tax  burden  Impoeed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  8Ut«a  on 
the  results  of  such  oparatlona  puts  us  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  foreign  contractors.  Indeed,  these 
conalderatlons  may  force  us  to  transfer  the 
conduct  of  such  operations  to  a  subsidiary 
organised  In  another  country. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Boooa  and  listening  to  him  speak  on  this 
subject.  I  think  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  It  and,  of  courae.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  fine  gentleman  ha  la.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  Interested  In  the  enoloaed  copy  of 
the  addreaa  he  delivered  at  the  22d  Chicago 
World  Trade  Conference  on  February  37. 
I  think  it  ia  aa  good  a  statement  aa  I  have 
aeen  of  tha  reaaona  why  this  bill  should,  aa 
I  believe,  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Congressman  Boocs'  address  follows: 

How  To  XiroouaAoi  Ambucam  IimaTMSNT 

Abioad 
(Addreaa  by  Hon.  Halx  Boooa,  U.8.  Congress- 
man from  Louisiana,  member.  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Ueans,  at  the  3ad  Chicago 
World  Trade  Conferanoa,  Palmer  Houae, 
Chicago.  Pebnury  30-37,  1060;  aponaors: 
Chicago  Aaaoclatlon  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  Export  Managera  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, Ino.) 

I  waa  delighted  to  receive  the  Invitation 
to  addraas  this  the  23d  Chicago  World  Trade 
Conference.    I  am  alwaya  glad  for  an  op- 
portunity to  ooma  to  Chicago.   Chicago  typi- 
flea  in  ao  many  ways  tha  dynamic  induatriai, 
commercial,  financial  and  political  laaderahlp 
whlob  haa  made  America  great.    X  find  here 
so  nuoh  in  common  with  my  own  home  city 
of  New  Orleana.    We,   too,   hava   problama 
of  alum  clearance,  rehabiUUtlon  of  blighted 
areas,    and   long-range   planning   for   dvlo 
improvamenu  and  Induatriai  devslopmant. 
And  now  Chleaffo.  like  Mew  Orleana.  la  to  ba 
a  major  aaaport  and  center  of  world  trade. 
Aa  you  know.  New  Orleans  is  second  only 
to  Naw  York  la  the  dollar  volume  of  world 
trade  clearing  through  lU  port  fncUitiea. 
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Th*  iMdanblp  of  th«  XUlnola  OongrM- 
ilonal  Dtlwatlon  undtr  my  mUmumi  ool- 
itAfu*  and  atMr  frtand  on  %h»  OommitlM  oa 
Wayi  and  ICmum,  Hon.  TMOMAa  J.  O'Banw,  !■ 
■o  p«nuMlv«  that  Z  hav*  supporttd  him  oa 
molt  matun  in  whloh  you  art  IntarMtad— 
partloularly  In  hla  valiant  fight  for  inoraaMd 
dlvanion  of  watar  from  Laka  Michigan. 

The  spirit  of  friendly  competition  whloh 
may  now  develop  between  the  new  and  ex- 
panded  port  facHltleB  In  the  Chicago  area, 
aud  other  ettabllshed  centers  of  world  com- 
merce In  the  United  States  will  be  beneficial 
to  all.  As  reflecting  this  spirit  of  friendly 
competition  from  New  Orleans.  I  should  like 
to  remind  you  that  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
has  maintained  In  Chicago  for  several  years 
now  an  executive  general  agent.  Mr.  Andr^ 
Mouton,  who  holds  membership  both  In  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  In  the  Export  Managers  Club  of 
Chicago.  Inc..  the  two  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions of  this  World  Trade  Conference.  These 
two  great  centers  of  world  commerce,  united 
as  they  are  via  the  Mississippi  River,  can 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the  great  vol- 
ume of  world  trade  which  I  am  convinced 
holds  the  key  to  the  longer  range  hopes  for 
peace. 

It  Is  difficult  to  overstate  the  Importance 
of  an  expanding  volume  of  world  trade  to 
the  long  range  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  To  me,  peace,  freedom 
and  world  trade  are  Indivisible.  World 
peace  hinges  on  world  trade — not  a  perma- 
nent program  of  foreign  aid.  And  trade 
can  be  mutually  advantageous  over  a  pro- 
longed period  only  tf  all  countries  have  the 
facilities  to  produce  whatever  the  combina- 
tion of  their  natural  resources,  the  natural 
capacity  of  their  people,  and  their  available 
capital  will  permit. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  about  had  their  fill  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  endless  program  of 
Oovernment  economic  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  find  In  my  travels  throughout  the 
world  that  the  really  responsible  people  In 
recipient  coxmtrles  question  the  soundness  of 
an  aid  program  on  any  permanent  basis.  As 
a  temporary  program  to  Insure  rapid  revival 
of  the  economies  of  Western  Europe  following 
World  War  II,  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
Marshall  plan  may  have  preserved  from  Com- 
munist unrest  a  most  important  part  of  free 
world  culture. 

But  It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that 
something  more  dynamic  and  less  artificial 
must  now  be  employed  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  all  countries  outside  the 
Communist  orbit.  The  last  Congress  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  further  expansion 
of  trade  by  extending  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  legislation  for  another  4  years. 
It  Is  most  encouraging  that  this  program, 
conceived  and  inspired  by  one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State  of  all  time,  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  has  now  become  truly  bipartisan. 

President  Eisenhower  has  frequently  stated 
that  Increased  private  investment  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  progress  of  less  developed 
countries.  In  his  recent  budget  message  the 
President  said  : 

"The  greater  share  of  investment  capital 
and  technical  ability  in  the  United  States  and 
other  highly  developed  countries  Is  to  be 
found  In  private  hands." 

Thus  far.  however,  the  President  In  his 
series  of  messages  to  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  recommend  any  legislation  in  this  area 
other  than  expansion  of  the  progmm  of  guar- 
antees to  American  private  inv^Mors  against 
losses  caused  by  Inconvertibility  of  curren- 
cies, expropriation,  or  war.  Unfortunately, 
the  administration  still  Is  In  the  study  stage 
of  possibilities  for  stimulating  private  In- 
vestment atorond.  ■  Aa  stated  In  the  budget 
message : 

"Studies  are  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Business  AdvlscM^ 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 


ways  to  IneraaM  tha  rola  of  private  Invaat- 
mant,  manacMntnt,  and  ttohnloal  training 
abroad." 

It  hM  faUan  upon  tha  OongrMi  to  aatumt 
the  Inltlatlva  in  this  as  in  many  other  areas 
which  ara  vital  to  the  American  economy  and 
the  peaca  of  the  world.  I  aay  with  some 
pride,  we  have  a  program  equal  to  the  task. 
Last  December  my  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy  held  a  full  week  of  hearing*  on 
the  future  prospects  for  VB.  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  At  that  time  statements  were 
made  by  more  than  60  representatives  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  industry,  and  ex- 
perts from  government  and  academic  life. 

Most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee  was  the  rec- 
onunendation  for  changes  in  the  Federal  tax 
structure  to  enable  American  private  invest- 
ment to  go  abroad  on  a  basis  competitive 
with  Investors  from  other  countries.  A  num- 
ber of  specific  recommendations  were  made 
for  changes  in  the  treatment  of  Income  from 
foreign  sources.  Prom  these  recommenda- 
tions I  selected  those  which  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  merit  and  common  support.  I 
have  adapted  these  recommendations  to 
conform  with  my  own  views,  of  course,  and 
included  them  In  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  86th  Congress. 
This  bill,  the  Foreign  Investment  Incen- 
tive Tax  Act  of  1959.  will,  I  believe,  en- 
courage a  substantial  Increase  In  American 
investment  abroad. 

The  cornerstone  of  HH.  S  is  the  provision 
for  a  new  class  of  domestic  corporation  to 
conduct  the  foreign  oi)eratlons  of  American 
firms.  Known  as  foreign  business  corpora- 
tions, these  companies  would  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  earnings  derived  from  foreign 
operations  for  use  in  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign investment  and  trade  activities  without 
any  Immediate  payment  of  U.S.  tax.  They 
would  pay  U.S.  tax  on  foreign  soxirce  Income 
only  when  It  Is  withdrawn  from  foreign  op- 
eration, either  by  a  distribution  to  share- 
holders or  upon  diversion  to  purposes  un- 
related to  foreign  operations.  Income  from 
foreign  sources  will  qualify  for  deferral  only 
If  the  foreign  business  corporation  derives 
substantially  all  of  its  income  from  business 
done  outside  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years.  In  order  to  compete  with 
British.  Canadian.  French,  or  German  busi- 
nessmen, American  businessmen  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  tax  shelter  havens  in  Tan- 
gier, Llchtenstein  or  Panama,  et  al.  Con- 
sequently, the  proposed  deferral  of  Federal 
tax  burden  upon  earnings  reinvested  abroad 
will  result  In  no  significant  loss  of  United 
States  revenue;  In  fact,  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  our  committee  predicted  that,  absent 
a  change  in  Federal  tax  law  during  the  next 
6  years  and  assiuning  the  world  stays  pros- 
perous, he  has  no  doubt  that  there  would,  at 
the  end  of  this  5-year  period,  be  little  ex- 
port Income  on  which  the  United  States  will 
collect  taxes.  I  firmly  believe  that  United 
States  businessmen  should  not  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  American  fiag  when  they  go 
abroad :  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  or- 
ganize and  oi>erate  under  foreign  flags  but, 
Instead,  should  be  encouraged  to  go  abroad 
and  take  with  them  their  country's  fiag — and 
along  with  It  the  great  combination  of  In- 
genuity, skill  and  daring  that  has  made  our 
free  enterprise  system  the  most  dynamic 
economic  system  in  the  world. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment provided  since  1942  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporations.  These  corpora- 
tions have  been  taxable  at  a  rate  14  per- 
centage points  lower  than  the  tax  rates  ap- 
plicable to  other  corporations.  These  bene- 
fits are  limited  to  a  corporation  which  does 
all  of  its  business  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Section  4  of  my  bill  would  extend  the  same 
benefits  to  United  States  companies  doing 
business  In  any  foreign  country  if  specified 
conditions  as  to  kind  and  source  of  Income 
are  met.    These  qualifications  are  substan- 


tially tha  sama  a«  thota  now  praaerlbad  for 
Wtatarn  Hamlsphara  uada  oorporaUona  ai- 
e«pt  for  an  inortasa  from  5  paroant  to  10  par- 
otnt  In  tht  Itaway  allowad  (or  Inoldantal  in- 
come from  tourcas  within  tha  United  Stataa. 
Kxperience  has  shown  that  th*  praaant  5  par- 
cent  limitation  U  too  r**trlctlva. 

I  und*r*tand  thar*  waa  soma  aurprtaa 
whan  I  Included  thla  *«ctlon  In  my  bill.  X 
have  been  told  that  th*  budf*tary  faou  of 
life  will  not  permit  evan  tha  temporary  loaa 
of  revenue.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  shall  do  all  In  my  power 
to  cxirtall  unnecessary  Government  expendi- 
ture*. But  I  say  to  you  that  our  chance  for 
a  balanced  budget  will  be  greater.  If  we  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  American  business  to 
assume  directly  more  of  the  risk  of  economic 
development  in  the  countries  in  the  free 
world.  Indeed,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
greater  tax  yield  from  a  38  percent  rate  of 
return  on  the  Increased  volume  of  foreign 
activities  of  American  business  than  from  a 
82  percent  rate  on  the  more  restricted  activi- 
ties under  existing  law. 

The  reason  for  enactment  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  provision  in 
1942  was  that  American  corporations  In 
South  America  were  placed  at  a  considerable 
comi>etitlve  disadvantage  with  corporation* 
from  other  countries.  Since  the  same  com- 
petitive inequity  now  exists  throughout  tha 
free  world,  it  Is  only  fair  that  all  U.8.  corpo- 
rations engaged  In  foreign  trade  ahould  ba 
treated  alike.  It  U  high  time  that  we  dis- 
card the  provincialism  which  gave  rise  to  this 
artificial  distinction  between  East  and  West. 

The  14  percentage  point  tax  differential 
Is  Justified  by  the  same  considerations 
whether  the  foreign  operations  be  conducted 
in  Pakistan  or  in  Peru — In  Burma  or  In 
Brazil— in  the  East  Indie*  or  Jn  the  West 
Indies. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  en- 
countered by  American  corporations  which 
have  engaged  in  foreign  trade  through  sub- 
sidiaries organized  in  a  foreign  country  ha* 
been  that  of  shifting  capital  from  a  sub- 
sidiary In  one  foreign  ootintry  to  another 
subsidiary  in  another  country,  where  th* 
capital  can  be  more  effectively  utiliaed.  Un- 
der existing  law  It  la  not  possible  to  make 
such  transfer*  without  recognition  of  gain 
or  loss  unless  prior  clearance  is  obtained 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Likewise,  If  the  U.S.  corporation  finds  It 
necessary  to  transfer  appreciated  asset*  to 
a  foreign  subsidiary,  a  taxable  gain  Is  recog- 
nized unless  prior  to  the  transfer  the  Com- 
missioner looks  Into  the  transaction  and 
senses  no  potential  of  tax  saving*. 

I  understand  that  some  favorable  ruling* 
have  been  issued  in  some  situation*,  but  only 
after  much  delay — accompanied  with  con- 
siderable pain  and  suffering — and  frequently 
on  a  very  arbitrary  basU.  Section  3  of  HJl.  5 
would  relieve  this  situation  by  providing 
that  no  advance  ruling  shall  be  necessary 
for  property  actually  used  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  State*,  or  for  *tock 
In  a  corporation  actively  engaged  In  such  a 
trade  or  business.  The  elimination  of  th* 
requirement  for  advance  clearance  In  such 
cases  win  be  most  beneficial  to  corporation* 
which  have  been  engaged  In  foreign  trade  for 
a  long  time;  however,  it  wlU  also  afford  aa- 
surance  of  companies  now  entering  foreign 
trade  that  their  capital  can  be  shipped  to 
other  areas  without  arbitrary  delay*  and  un- 
certain tax  consequences. 

A  potentially  Important  technique  for  fos- 
tering private  Investment  In  underdeveloped 
areas  is  that  of  tax  sparing.  Many  under- 
developed countries  try  to  attract  capital  by 
waiving  taxes  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
upon  new  enterprises,  or  upon  Investment* 
In  existing  enterprise*.  However,  a  program 
of  tax  sparing  offers  no  incentive  to  U.S.  com- 
panies, for  they  must  pay  U.S.  taxes  on  tha 
waived  profit..  It  has  been  suggested  that 
American  companies  which  accept  In  good 
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faith  U«  walvara  axtandad  to  tham  by  ror< 
aign  govarnmaau  ahould  ba  daamad  to  have 
paid  th*  walvtd  foraign  tax**  for  tha  purpose 
of  tha  fortign  tax  oradlt  provuton*  of  tha 
Ravanua  Cod*.    Tha  Traaaury  and  BUU  Da- 
partm*nt*   hav*   b*«n   much   lnt*r**t*d   In 
thla  policy,  and  hav*  r*oomm*nd*d  that  It  ba 
accompllahad  by  tax  traatla*.    Whll*  many 
of  th***  underdeveloped  countries  ara  not 
yet  committed  to  th*  Soviets  bloc,  thay  u* 
readily   susceptible    to   domination    by    the 
Soviet  bloc  if  that  should  appear  to  them  to 
be  their  only  aource  of  cuplui.    We  may 
alienate     otharwiae     frlandly     nations     by 
thwarting  their  effort*  to  attract  American 
capital  by  nullifying  their  tax  aparing  pro- 
gram with  our  tax  laws.     A  serious  difficulty 
exists  In  the  efforU  to  implement  tax  sparing 
by  Ux  treaty.    Tax   sparing  by  tax   treaty 
circumvent*  congressional  nuthorlty  in  the 
field  of  Uxatlon.     I  prefer  a  legislative  man- 
date  which  recognizes  Incer.tlve  tax  sparing 
by  foreign  countries  as  taxes  paid  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  VS.  foreign  tax  credit.     SecUon 
6  of  the  bill  provides  such  a  mandate,  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  he  authorized  to 
certify   unilaterally  which  foreign  tax-spar- 
ing legislation  will  be  recognl«ed  for  U.S.  Ux 
purposes.     Under  this  approach  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  not  be  required  to  negoti- 
ate   complicated    and    time-consuming    tax 
treaties.     He  may,  of  course,  If  he  deems  It  a 
wise  policy,  negotiate  executive  agreements 
with  foreign  nations  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
ciprocal benefiu.     On  many  occasions,  this 
should  prove  to  be  an  extremely  useful  in- 
strument in  implementing  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  country. 

Since  the  foreign  Ux  credit  provisions  were 
first  introduced  Into  the  taxing  system,  there 
has  been  a  need  for  a  liberalization  of  the 
strict  country  by  country  llmlUticn.  Equal- 
ity of  treatment  ha*  long  demanded  that 
each  taxpayer  have  an  opUon  to  choose  be- 
tween the  country  by  country  llmiutlon  and 
an  overall  llmiutlon  In  determining  his  for- 


eign tax  eradit.  I  have  provided  for  thu 
llbaraiiaatlon  by  prMorlblng  an  altarnitlv* 
mean*  of  computing  th*  maximum  amount 
or  crtdit  which  oan  b«  allowtd  agalnat  tha 
U.S.  tax  with  raapaot  to  any  taxaa  dua  for- 
algn  govarnmanu.  It  U  only  In  thU  mannar 
that  the  fundamental  purpoaa  of  tha  foraign 
Ux  credit— the  pravanUon  of  double  taxa- 
tion of  income  earned  abroad— «an  truly  ba 
achieved. 

Section  7  of  my  bill  would  correct  an  in- 
equity m  the  preaent  law,  relating  to  gain 
realized  by  a  parent  company  upon  the  in- 
voluntary conversion  of  property  belonging 
to  a  foreign  subsidiary.  Frequently,  a  do- 
mestic corporation  must  do  business  through 
a  subsidiary  In  a  country  in  which  It  is  either 
impossible  or  difficult  to  secure  adequate  in- 
surance coverage.  In  these  Instances  It  Is  a 
normal  practice  for  the  domestic  parent 
corporation  to  Insure  the  property  of  the 
subsidiary  d«lng  business  in  that  country. 
If  the  property  of  the  foreign  subsidiary  is 
destroyed,  say  by  fire  or  by  storm,  the  do- 
mestic parent  is  required  to  pay  a  Ux  at 
ordinary  Income  rates  on  the  Insurance  pro- 
ceeds received  even  though  it  uses  these 
proceeds  to  replace  the  lost  property.  This 
Ux  penalty  deters  investments  in  foreign 
countries  where  this  Insurance  problem  ex- 
IsU.  There  Is  no  Justifiable  reason  for  deny- 
ing the  piu-ent  corporation  the  usual  non- 
recognition  of  gain  upon  involimtary  con- 
versions of  this  kind. 

I  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse which  has  followed  my  introduction 
of  HJl.  5.  Many  of  you  undoubtedly  have 
other  equally  sound  proposals  that  you  feel 
should  be  enacted.  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
recognize  that  there  is  a  real  danger  in  try- 
ing to  accomplish  too  much.  Many  groups 
similar  to  yours  have  evidenced  a  genuine 
interest  In  this  matter  and  have  displayed 
an  undersUndlng  of  the  necessity  for  the 
realistic  approach  which  I  have  Uken  In  this 
biU.    I  have  been  informed  that  the  public 
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advlaory  groups  aatabliahsd  by  tha  Praaldant 
in  tha  world  trad*  araa  oaa  ba  aipsotad  u> 
eom*  forward  with  oonttruotlrs  raoomman- 
datlon  in  th*  tax  fisld.  Z  would  hop*  that 
thaaa  raporta  may  ba  forthooming  at  an 
aarly  daU.  In  any  avant,  X  am  aaeouragad 
by  tha  faot  that  tha  administration  in  Wash- 
ington U  at  laaat  lnur**ting  it*alf  in  thU 
vary  vlUl  problem. 

Soma  of  the  propoaaU  Includad  In  HJl.  5 
have  been  dUcussed  for  y*ar*  and  have  been 
recommended  by  careful  •tud*nt*  of  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  Uxes  upon  privaU  foreign 
Investment.  We  have  had  enough  study 
Now  Is  the  time  to  put  them  into  effect. 
The  immediate  imporUnce  of  privaU  in- 
vestment in  providing  a  sound  basis  for  sup- 
plementing and  replacing  foreign  economic 
aid  calls  for  action  at  thl*  *e*slon  of  Con- 
gress. The  American  people  must  be  given 
a  practical  alternative  to  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  aiVi  to  a2  billion  a  yeai  In  ao- 
proprlatlon  for  foreign  economic  aid  and 
technical  development. 

The  most  effective  way  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  the  American  way  into  the  uncom- 
mitted countries  of  the  free  world  is  to  make 
available  to  them  private  capiUl  and  busi- 
ness management,  which  this  country  can 
provide.  In  the  long  run  we  shall  not  make 
friends  by  giving  liandouts,  and  we  can  only 
teach  the  dynamic  character  of  the  frae  en- 
terprise system  by  demonstrating  directly 
how  it  works.  This  Is  a  great  cause,  and 
I  should  hope  that  you  might  nutke  it  your 
cause. 

The  final  decision  on  the  future  of  this 
measure  really  rests  with  the  business  com- 
munity— alert  businessmen  such  as  your- 
selves— genuinely  concerned  with  private  en- 
terprise and  with  assuring  that  our  foreign 
economic  p>ollcy  truly  refiects  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  oiu-  free  enterprise  system.  You 
are  aware  of  the  chaUenges  that  confront 
us.  With  your  support,  we  can  reach  our 
goal. 
Thank  you.  » 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  17,  197)9 

(Ugislative  day  of  Wednesday.  April  IS. 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  Hensel  E.  Hendrickson,  pastor  of 
Kensett  Lutheran  Parish.  Kensett.  Iowa, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  help  us.  we 
beseech  Thee,  to  be  aware  of  Thy  abiding 
presence.  The  presence  that  has  been 
revealed  to  us  by  Thy  Word— that  Thou 
will  seek  the  lost,  will  bind  up  the  crip- 
pled, will  strengthen  the  weak,  will  watch 
over  the  strong,  and  will  feed  Thy  sheep 
in  Justice. 

We  thank  Thee  for  men  who.  in  grati- 
tude to  Thee,  fervently  believe  that  the 
Nation's  business  should  not  proceed 
without  prayer  to  their  Heavenly  Father. 
Today,  as  people  in  our  small  world  are 
looking  to  this  Nation  for  leadership  and 
for  kinship,  let  their  eyes  focus  first  on 
this  moment  of  prayer,  its  significance 
to  our  people,  and  the  cost  paid  for  its 
preservation. 

May  we  learn  to  measure  our  days  by 
the  missions  being  accomplished  to  Thy 
elory.  As  we  have  been  blessed,  help  us 
to  be  a  blessing  to  others,  as  we  seek  lost, 
bind  cripples,  strengthen  weak,   watch 


over  strong,  and  feed  Thy  sheep  in  jus- 
tice. In  the  name  of  Je&us  Christ. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
PaxsmcNT  pao  tcmpobx, 
Washington,  DC.  April  17, 1959. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
1  appoint  Hon.  Etjceke  J.  McCartht,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  SUte  of  Minnesota,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Casl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McCarthy  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  awiropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5674)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Smate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joiu'nal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  16,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  5674)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sutailttfng  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstiklo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee   of   the   Committee   on    the 
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District  of  Columbia  wm  authorized  to 
meet  today  durinr  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  there  may 
be  the  usxial  morning  hour  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
other  routine  business,  subject  to  a  3- 
minute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  an- 
nounce that  there  are  no  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  for  today. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  ref ened  as  indicated : 

PBOPOSZD     SUPPLZICZNTAI.     APPaOPRIATION, 

DSPAXTMKNT  OF  Statk  (S.  Doc.  No.  24) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  In  the  amount  of  $500,000  for  the 
Department  of  State  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Appbopuations    to    National    Akronaxtticb 

AND    Space   Administration   rom   Cbttain 

Sauuusb  and  Expbnsks 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
•  Washlngt<m,  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spikce 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equlixnent,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Statistical  Sttpplucxnt  or  Stockpilx 
Rbpost 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  liioblllzatlon,  Sxecutive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  statistical  supplement,  stockpUe  report  to 
the  Congress,  for  the  period  ended  December 
31,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
RKPoaT  ON  NtncBn  op  Omcxss  Assigned  to 

Pkucanknt  I>utt  at  th«  Siat  or  Govekn- 

mknt 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that,  as  of  March 
31,  1969.  there  was  an  aggregate  of  2,470 
officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent 
duty  In  the  executive  element  of  the  Air 
Force  at  the  seat  of  Ctovernment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amxndmxnt  op  Section  4061,  Internal  Rxv- 
iNTTx  Code  op  1954,  Rklatino  to  DxrmmoN 
op  Certain  Tblms 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  4061  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Oif  1964  by  defining  the  term  "sold 
at  retail"  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 
the  retaUers  taxes  Imposed  under  chapter 
81  of  the  Code  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Oommittee  on  Finance. 


communication  From  Congress  op 

NlCARACUA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Congress  of  Nicaragua,  relating  to  political 
affairs  in  Central  and  South  America  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Costs  op  Cxrtain  Naval 
Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  annual  costs  of  certain  naval 
Installations  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. 

ASSISTANCX    PRtXiRAM    FOR    PaI  ISTAN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  letter  from  that  Administration,  addressed 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  Comptroller's  report 
on  the  assistance  program  for  Pakistan  for 
the  fiscal  years  1955  through  1957  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

RxPORT  Prior  to  Rbbtoration  op  Balances. 
Foreign  Claims  Skttlxmxnt  Commission 

(A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  Unlte# 
Stetes,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  prior  to  restoration  of 
balances,  as  ot  March  31.  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

COLBXRT   COLCATK   HxLS   AND    CHARLES    W. 
SHXLLHORN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  Colbert  Colgate  Held 
and  Charles  W.  Shellborn  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Appucations  for  Writs  op  Habeas  Corpus 
BT  Certain  Persons 
A  letter  from  the  Directs,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  applications  for  wrlU 
of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  op  Bankruptcy  Act,  Dilating 
to  Timx  por  Rxview  of  Orders  of  Referees 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subdivision  c  of  section  39  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  e7c)  so  as  to 
clarify  time  f<w  review  of  orders  of  referees 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Statement  op  National  Sapett 
Council 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice  President. 
National  Safety  Council.  Chicago.  111.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  financial  state- 
ment of  that  Council,  for  the  year  1958  (with 
an  accompanying  statement) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AoomoNAL  Appropriations  for  Projects  in 
Certain  Rivxr  Basin  Plans 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation Rutluwlzing  addiUonal  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  In  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation  and  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  ps  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  relating  to  the  equalization 
of  retirement  benefits  for  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  retired  prior  to 
June  1.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  above  Joint  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  presented  by  Mrs.  Smith  on  April 
18.  1969.  p.  8083.  Congressional  Rbcoro)  . 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California:    to   the   Committee  on    Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution  39 
"Whereas  many  thousands  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I  are  in  dire  circumstances  and 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  public  charity: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  memorialized  to  pro- 
vide for  a  World  War  I  pension,  and  that  the 
senate  recommends  to  the  Congress  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  legislative  conunlttee 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  namely,  that  such 
a  pension  be  in  the  amount  of  $100  a  month 
to  those  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  63  years  and  whose  an- 
nual Income  is  not  greater  than  $3,400  with- 
out dependents,  or  $3,800  with  dependents, 
excluding  social  security  or  other  pensions  to 
which  the  veteran  has  contributed;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ReprescnUtives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"J.  A.  Bexk. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate."  ■ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Columbus- 
Phenlx  City-Fort  Bennlng  chapter  of  the 
Association  of  the  US.  Army,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  retired 
pay  for  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  re- 
lating to  world  peace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  supreme  lodge. 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  at  Toronte, 
Canada,  relating  to  immigration  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  T.  C.  Carter.  Post 
31.  American  Legion.  Meridian.  Miss.,  favor- 
ing the  extenslcm  of  education  and  training 
benefits  to  all  veterans  who  entered  military 
service  from  February  1.  1956:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and   Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  funds 
for  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  con- 
struction on  the  Interstate  and  Highway 
Defense  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  regulate,  rather  than 
prohibit,  the  advertising  righU  of  the  out- 
door advertising  industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  town  of  Oallup.  N.  Mex..  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legUlatlon  to  provide 
appropriaUons  for  road -construction  work 
on  various  Indian  reservations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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THE  LATE  SENATOR  WILLIAM  KERR 
SCOTT— RESOLUTION  OP  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OP  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Pref^ident,  today  is 
the  63d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  North  Carolina's  mo£>t  out£tanding 
native  sons,  the  late  William  Kerr  Scott, 
who  served  with  distinction  as  Governor 
of  our  State  and  later  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  until  his  untimely  death  on 
April  16. 1958. 

Yesterday,  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  adopted  a  resolution 
honoring  the  memory  of  Senator  Scott. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI  and  myself,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  text  of  that  resolution,  which 
was  drafted  by  Senator  Scott's  longtime 
friend,  the  Honorable  Edwin  8.  Lanier, 
the  senator  from  the  16th  senatorial 
district  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

A  Joint  Resolittion  op  Rxaracr  to  thx  Mkm- 
ORT  OP  the  Honorable  Willum  Kerr  Scott, 
Late  a  U.S.  Senator  por  the  State  or 
North  Carolina 

Whereas  a  year  ago  today,  a  day  when  the 
whole  land  and  the  skies  above  were  filled 
with  beauty  and  the  new  hopes  of  spring- 
time, the  people  of  North  Carolina  were 
shocked  and  saddened.  Word  was  flashed 
throughout  this  State  and  across  the  coun- 
try: "Kerr  Scott  Is  dead." 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  adjourned 
at  once  for  the  day  in  sorrow  and  respect  for 
their  deceased  colleague.  All  the  people  In 
North  Carolina,  saddened  that  this  man  was 
dead,  began  to  contemplate  the  brevity  of 
mortal  life  and  to  weigh  their  numerous  and 
lasting  debts  to  this  unique  msn  of  the  soU 
of  Alamance  County. 
"  This  rugged,  granitellke.  determined,  hu- 
morous man — so  calm  and  "old  shoe"  In  his 
outward  manner,  yet  so  dynamic  in  his  ener- 
getic spirit — h^  answered  with  imagination, 
vision,  and  vigor  many  calls  to  duty  during 
nearly  40  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

A  year  ago  today,  in  the  later  afternoon, 
from  his  bed  In  the  Alamance  County  General 
Hospital  where  he  had  been  resting  his  tired 
heart,  the  Sqtilre  of  Haw  River  said  to  "Miss 
Mary,"  his  devoted  and  faithful  wife.  "To- 
morrow, you  know,  will  be  my  63d  birthday. 
1  want  you  to  make  "em  let  me  have  some 
ice  cream,  a  piece  of  cake,  and  a  chaw  of 
tobacco." 

A  few  minutes  later.  Kerr  Scott — farmer 
and  public  servant — alwajrs  plomlng  his  fur- 
rows deep  and  straight,  every  trying  to  help 
build  a  better  North  CaroUna.  and  constantly 
needling  the  people  of  this  State  with  hU 
powerful  chaUenge.  "Let's  go  forward."  came 
quietly  to  the  end  of  hU  earthly  row. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  faithful  In  the 
worsnip  services  of  the  Hawflelds  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Route  1.  Mebane,  N.C.  He 
upheld  Its  program  of  community  and  social 
services. 

He  often  said  the  eternal  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  Is  that  men  and  women  should  do 
tmto  others  as  they  would  have  others  do 
unto  them.  His  phUosophy  of  life  and  of 
government  was  based  on  his  conviction  that 
what  Is  bad  for  any  large  segment  of  the 
people  Is  bad  for  all  the  people.  The  first 
farmer  In  a  hundred  years  to  l>e  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  HfotXh.  Carolina,  he  was  a  daring, 
progressive  leader;  an  honest  and  forthright 
servant  of  the  people;  a  buUder;  a  demo- 


cratic Democrat;  a  fighter  for  the  weUare 
of  the  common  man;  and  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  democratic  Ideals  of  Jefferson. 

The  example  of  his  life,  his  services  to 
the  people,  and  the  people's  faith  In  him 
earned  for  him  the  immortal  epitaph,  "De- 
voted husband  and  father,  beloved  states- 
man, friend  of  mankind,  servant  of  God." 
Kerr  Scott — esse  quam  viderl.  to  be  rather 
than  to  seem.  Man  and  motto— the  same. 
William  Kerr  Scott,  born  in  the  Haw  River 
section  of  Alamance  County.  N.C,  on  April 
17.  1896,  educated  In  the  Hawfleld  public 
schools  and  North  Carolina  State  College, 
farmer  and  dairyman,  died  April  16.  1958. 
In  succeeding  steps  he  served  the  people  as 
a  private  in  the  field  arUllery  of  the  V&. 
Army  in  1918;  as  Alamance  County  farm 
agent;  as  master  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Orange;  as  commissioner  of  agriculture;  as 
officer  or  board  member  of  many  organiza- 
tions identified  with  the  Improvement  of 
rural  life;  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
1949-53.  and  as  UJ3.  Senator  from  November 
3,  1954.  unUl  his  death. 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  wishes  to  make  record  of  iu  deep 
appreciation  for  the  life  and  public  services 
of  William  Kerr  Scott  and  ite  sorrow  on 
account  of  his  death:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  North  Carolina, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring — 

Section  1.  That  In  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable WlUlam  Kerr  Soott.  North  Carolina  has 
lost  a  loyal  son.  a  great  cltlxen.  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  and  servant  of  all  iu  peo- 
ple. "J  *^ 

Sec.  2.  That  by  these  tokens  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  expresses  Its 
genuine  sympathy  to  Mrs.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  to 
her  children,  and  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  late  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  general  assembly  ac- 
knowledges North  Carolina's  debt  to  Dr. 
David  Leroy  Corbltt  for  his  editorship  of  the 
"Addresses  and  Papers  of  Gov.  William  Kerr 
Scott.  1949-53, "  Including  therein  the  biog- 
raphy of  Governor  Scott  by  Robert  W.  Red- 
wine. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resoltulon,  duly 
certified,  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 
Route  1,  Haw  River.  N.C. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  Ite  adoption. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  for 
Mr.  Eastland,  from  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  1691.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CMlver 
O.  Newsome  (Rept.  No.  197); 

HJl.  3063.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Otis 
Parks.  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey  (Rept. 
No.  198); 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  to  MUo  O.  and 
Patricia  Wlngard  (Rept.  No.  199); 

H.R.  3395.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
SterUon  Corp.  (Rept.  No.  200); 

HJl.  3003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Hydrotherm  Corp.  (Rept.  No.  301); 

HU.  2049.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ol  Lois  K. 
Alexander  (Rept.  No.  303); 

HJl.  3095.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  203);  and 

H Jt.  3939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
X.  Speer  (Rept.  No.  204) . 
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against  mergers  and  consolidations  of 
banks  which  might  lessen  competition 
unduly  or  tend  imduly  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  field  of  banking,  with 
an  amendment,  together  with  supple- 
mental views,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No 
196)  thereon.  I  also  report  the  biU  (S 
1120)  to  amend  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  reserves 
required  to  be  maintained  by  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
against  deposits,  with  amendments,  to- 
gether with  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  195)  thereon! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports may  be  printed,  together  with  the 
supplemental  views,  which  accompany 
them. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  reports  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  the  bills  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  STRAS- 
BOURG CONFERENCE— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  an  original  concurrent 
resolution,  authorizing  participation  in 
the  Strasbourg  Conference,  and  I  submit 
a  report  (No.  205)  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  23)  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Invitation  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  CouncU  of  Curope,  not  to  exceed  fourteen 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  i^polnted  to 
meet  Jointly  with  representatives  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  CouncU  of 
Europe  at  a  Second  Strasbourg  Conference, 
to  be  held  at  a  time  when  the  United  Stetes 
Congress  is  not  in  session. 

Sbc.  2.  Of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  seven  Members  of  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Senate  group, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Re^H^senta- 
tlves  shaU  appoint  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Incltidlng  the 
chairman  of  the  Hovise  group.  Not  more 
than  four  of  the  appointees  from  each  House 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

Sec.  8.  The  expenses  Incurred  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House, 
and  staff  members  designated  by  the  respec- 
tive chairmen  for  the  purpose  of  canylng 
out  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $15,000  for  each  House  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
at  which  they  are  Members.  Paymente  shall 
be  made  upon  the  submission  of  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  ot  the  respective 
Senate  or  House  group. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  report  favorably,  the  bill 
(S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance   Act   to   provide   safeguards 


INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT  FOR 
SUSPENSION  OP  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ON TESTS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidait.  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
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resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  favoring  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  a  siispension 
of  nuclear  weapton  tests,  and  I  submit  a 
report  (No.  206)  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
e.idar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  report  relating  to  the  resolution 
calling  upon  the  nations  at  Geneva  to 
come  to  an  agreement  In  the  areas  of 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
with  effective  controls  and  inspections, 
and  other  measures  of  disannament.  It 
it  a  great  contribution  by  the  United 
States  in  seeking  a  just  and  enduring 
peace.  I  am  very  grateful  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  seen  fit  to 
report  the  resolution.  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  wholehearted  and.  I  trust,  the  unani- 
mous, support  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

'  By  Biir.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Edward  B.  Brown,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey, 

PYederlck  W.  Rlx.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  as  warrant  officers  In 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;   and 

Robert  A.  Biller,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 


DILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  1714.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of  high- 
ways for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll  roads 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

S.  1715.  A  bin  to  grant  minerals,  including 
Oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AITairs. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  1716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  amounts 
paid  for  the  institutional  care  of  a  disabled 
person  to  be  deducted  ac  a  medical  expense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1717.  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption  by 
the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  cases  arising  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  Involved; 
to  permit  gradual  transfer  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  States;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commltt««  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MANsrnao.  and  Mr.  Kerr)  : 

8. 1718.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
method  for  computing  the  self-employment 
income  of  farmers  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  taxable  years  ending  during  the  pe- 
riod commencing  January  1.  1958,  and  end- 
ing Dwember  31,  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

) 


By  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  1719.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lushmon  S. 
Orewal.  Jeat  S.  Orewal,  Ourmale  8.  Grewal. 
and  TahU  S.  Orewal;  and 

S.  1720.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Perry  Lee 
Gorman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

8.  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  appeals  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

S.  1722.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
production  of  farm  commodities  through  the 
storage  of  surplus  acreage,  to  discontinue 
certain  sales  of  accumulated  surplus  stocks 
of  such  commodities,  and  to  provide  for  pro- 
grams of  study  and  research  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  new  industrial  uses  for  such  com- 
modities, thereby  stabilizing  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  making  possible 
the  discontinuance  of  price-support  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Capehart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grueninc)  : 

S.  1723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  In  Alaska  In 
order  to  Increase  the  acreage  limitation  in 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S  1724.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Tse  Man 
Chan; 

S.  1725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bart  H. 
Hickman;  and 

S.  1726.  A  bill  for  -he  relief  of  Herbert  B. 
Holloway;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CARROLX,  ( by  request) : 

8.  1727.  A  bin  to  suspend  the  requirement 
for  the  performance  of  annual  labor  on  min- 
ing claims  heretofore  located  for  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  fissionable  source 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.  1728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  P.  E. 
Caesar,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res. 
23)  authorizing  participation  in  the 
Strasbourg  Conference,  which  was  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  where  it  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 


EQUITABLE  REIMBURSEMENT  TO 
STATES  FOR  CERTAIN  FREE  AND 
TOLL  ROADS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  of  highways,  for  the 
purpose  of  equitably  reimbursing  the 
States  for  certain  free  and  toll  roads  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  He  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
April  24.  so  that  other  Senators  may  Join 
as  cosponsors  if  they  so  desire. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 


tion, the  bill  will  He  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  1714)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  of  highways  for  the  purpose  of 
equitably  reimbursing  the  States  for  cer- 
tain free  and  toll  roads  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  ito  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  my  bill  is 
a  companion  mea.sure  to  Hou.se  bill  6303, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley,  of 
New  York. 

A  statement  by  Representative  Buck- 
ley in  explanation  of  the  bill  appears 
on  page  5796  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  13.  1959,  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have 
urged  Congress  to  do  equity  to  the  States 
which  have  contributed  mileage  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  but  which  have  not  been 
reimbursed  for  their  contributions. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  rep- 
resents a  refinement  of  previous  bills  I 
have  introduced  on  this  subject,  the 
latest  being  Senate  bill  570.  Following 
the  same  principles,  it  proposes  a  prac- 
tical method  of  compensating  the  States 
and  of  discharging  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  these  remarks,  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  table  showing  the  pro- 
posed reimbursements  to  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Highway 
Repayment  Act". 

Sec.  a  Congress  hereby  declares  that  this 
Act  shall  be  the  determination  of  policy  with 
respect  to  reimbursement  of  certain  Inter- 
state highways  referred  to  In  section  114  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1056.  ThU 
policy  is  that  each  State  In  which  a  toll  or 
free  highway,  or  portion  thereof,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  completed  since 
August  7,  1947,  or  which  has  been  In  actual 
use  or  under  construction  by  contract,  for 
completion,  not  later  than  June  30.  1957. 
has  been  Included  In  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  reimbursement  for  aucb 
highway  or  portion  thereof,  in  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purpoee  of  providing  the 
additional  amounts  to  which  the  SUtes  are 
entitled  under  secUon  132  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  4 
of  this  Act),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated:  •225,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1961.  and  ending  June  30,  1968; 
$275,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  fiscal 
year  In  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1966. 
and  ending  June  30.  1971:  and  fSSg.iaO.OOO 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  fiscal  year  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1971.  and  ending 
June  30.  1976.  These  funds  shall  be  appro- 
priated out  of  general  funds  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  and  not  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  created  by  section 
a09  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956. 
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Sic.  4.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

f  132    Reimbursement  for  free  and  toU  high- 
ways on  Interstate  System 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  equitably  relm- 
Uurslng  each  State  for  any  portion  ol  a  toll  or 
free  highway  (1)  which  Is  on  the  Interstate 
System,  and  (2)  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  completed  since  August  7,  1947. 
or  which  has  been  in  actual  use  or  under 
construction  by  contract,  for  completion, 
awarded  not  later  than  June  30.  1957.  each 
such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  addi- 
tional amounts  for  expenditure  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system. 

"(b»  Any  amount  which  a  Slate  Is  entitled 
to  receive  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorised  for  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  in  such  State, 

••(2)  may  be  combined  with  any  other 
amounts  authorized  fur  any  project  in  such 
State  which  U  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
frystem.  and 

"(3)  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
mithoiit  limitation  on  projects  in  either 
urban  or  rural  areas." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginniitg 
of  chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ^ 

•132.  Reimbursement  for  free  and  toll  h!gh- 
wajrs  on  Interstate  System." 

Sec  5.  Section  104  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  additional  amoiHits  authorized  to 
be  received  by  the  States  for  expenditure  ou 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in  accord- 
ance with  section  132  of  this  title." 

Sec  6.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 104.  the  following  new  section: 

"I  104 A.  Apportionment         of         additional 
amounts 

"(a)  The  additional  amounU  authorized 
to  be  received  by  the  States  for  expenditure 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in  accord- 
ance with  section  132  of  this  title  shall  be 
apportioned  In  accordance  with  this  section, 
and  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  January  1  next  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
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amounts  are  so  authorized.  The  Secretary 
shaU  certify  to  each  State  highway  depart- 
ment the  amount  so  apportioned  for  such 
State. 

"(b)   Each  State  shall  receive  as  Its  ap- 
portionment for  each   fiscal  year  the  same 
percentage    of    the    total    authorization    for 
such  fiscal  year  as  appears  opposite  its  name 
as  follows: 


STATE 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 


Percen  tage 

0.  16 

0 


„                                                             Percentage 
West  Virginia a  13 

Wisconsin "JiJi       '.  14 

Wyoming ■IZIirmri       !  14  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
C<xle  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 

"104.  Apportionment." 
the  following : 

"104A.  Apportionment 

amounts." 


of       additional 


34 

.09 

California g  07 

Colorado 

Connecticut ll~.l     6 

Delaware ~ 

District  of  Columbia ".ll.l'.l 

Florida.. IIIIIZ 

Georgia III" 

Hawaii 'Z.""     0 

Idaho """ 

Illinois ~     9 

Indiana ^^    3 

Iowa ._   ~ 

Kansas . ^     2 

Kentucky I""" 

Louisiana 

Maine ' 

Maryland '..'.'."     3.  15 

MasfcachusetU... _     5.  gi 

Michigan 4  53 

Minnesota h. I       ^29 

Missi8<-ippi 11 

Missouri ~_     I  20 

Montana qq 

Nebraska 
Nevada.. 
New  Hampshire 


.40 
48 
73 
12 
62 
88 

08 
56 
40 
09 
05 
55 
41 
72 


02 
02 
16 


New  Jersey _ 6.  96 


New  M'xicD. 


.11 

New  York 18.60 

North  Carolina .  66 

North  Dakota _  04 

Ohio. 5.  11 

Oklahoma 1.  gl 

Oregon _ .._  1.54 

Pennsylvania 6.  68 

Puerto  Rico 0 

Rhode  Island .  24 

South  Carolina . 0.  07 

South  Dakota .  09 

Tennessee .  10 

Texas. 3.  71 

Utah ,.QQ 

Vermont .  02 

Virginia . . . 2.  24 

Washington . 1.  42 


Sec.  7.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  118  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  104"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  104  and  104A". 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  lio 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (di 
and  (h)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sections (d),  (h),  and  (1)". 

(b)  Section  120  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"  ( 1 )  Unless  the  State  elects  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  any  project  (Including  any 
portion  of  a  project)  financed  entirely  with 
additional  amounts  apportioned  under  sec- 
lion  104 A.  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  such  project  shall  be  100  percent." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  121 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f),  the  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  121  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time  as  the  work  progresses,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  State,  make  payments  to  a 
State  for  costs  of  construction  Incurred  by 
it  on  a  project  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  additional  amounts  apportioned  under 
section  104A  of  this  title.  Each  such  progress 
payment  shall  be  made  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  It  is  requested  by  the 
State.  These  payments  shaU  at  no  time  ex- 
ceed the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction incurred  to  the  date  of  the  voucher 
covering  such  payment  plus  the  Federal  share 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  have  been 
stockpiled  In  the  vicinity  of  such  construc- 
tion In  conformity  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  project." 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Bitsh  is  as 
follows; 


I.NTER^TATE    Hl<  HW.\Y    KtP.tVMENT   AcT 
Xei  reimhuitemenf  amountn  Itasrd  on  »/  percent  of  def.rrcialed  oriijinal  eoitl  less  Federal  aid  already  paid  toll  and  free  roadt 
IDoliar  (Uuounts  in  niiUioii.>-) 


8tatc 


Miles 


Altil>»ma 

.\ii».ski» 

Nrifonn 

Nikaas&v   

Calihjmla „ 

<'<>l«ir»do.  

•  ■oiilMvtiout 

l><-lii«Hro 

Kl4iri<la I 

OiHintia 

l<Uho 

llliiM>i«  .....„,._,_ 

lo'liana '..."'.'. 

Ii'wa ......... 

KlIII^HUI. .__, 

Kcnf«ick>- 

I><>iii»iana „ 

-MiiiiM' 

^Iirvtaiiil      " 

M  i^NirhiUfiU 

Mxliiv'Hii 

MiiiiK-stita .,. 

.\li«<uHin  ........ 

^''""••''" 

NWirsska  ...X... 
NfVsiU 


TotiU 
cost 
InM 

depre- 
elation 


03.3 

'457.'» 

ua2 

r27 

ii.r« 

4. 1 

97  4 
i:c« 

117.7 
M8.7 

anas 

nil 

»»". » 
.w.  4 

87.  H 

7H» 

17H.1 

I.^2.7 

-JVI.S 

I. Mi.  4 

VS.  s 

^(RIW 

MS 


118.2 
"41. » 

14.  n 

37U.0 

4.'i.  8 

3an.fi 

»4.» 
X\i 

flu? 

11. H 
JWO.  I 
IMILA 

12LI 
li«.3 

.t7. « 

:«  3 

;jM.7 

DiA.  S 
2»Z0 

aci.  1 

i\  0 

12.8 

llii.H 

uo 

14 

10.  (i 


PluteV 
ylian-  of 

OOiit 


$10.4 

"»».^ 
12.  A 

■MH.  I 
41. H 

31.4 
32:u 
«•!.« 
Ki.  V 

4H.'..  I 

ifii  r> 
)u.« 

iW.4 
.n.  H 
30.0 

:i4.H 

14H.K 

II. a 
1112.4 

1.T7 

1.3 

111.4 


1a>^ 
Fwleral- 

nients 

slrfwlv 

nia<l<-' 


».: 
a.* 

K7.  5 
24. » 
IVS 

"ii 
ai2 

7.  .s 

R4.4 
1«L2 

7.0 
1U.3 
la2 
II « 

.1.7 
IS.  4 

n.7 

8V.8 
in.  K 

«i.  H 

Ml.  S 

11.1 

.ft 

v.: 


Net  PfTcont 
fflin-         of  na- 
burs.ililo      tloiiai 
amount       totul 


J«.7 

'14.5 
3.7 

2t*K  •> 
17.0 

rK.4 

■M* 

*JK.  A 

37. « 

.t  4 

4in.  7 

iMi.  :< 

3.  » 
88.  1 

£!(> 

17.4 

81.1 

liM 

24U.fl 

itt.vn 

12  5 

4.7 

M.n 

3.6 
.7 


Statr 


0.10 

.OR 

fi.  07 
.441 

0.4>« 
.73 
.•.2 
.W 
.118 

W.  ST. 

3.40 
.00 

2  0.-> 
.M  I 
.41    ' 
.72  I 

3.  i:> 
S.81  I 

4.  fa  I 

.20 
.11  ' 
1.30 

.mi  ; 
.o>  I 

.  O'J 


New  Ilaiiipshiro 

New  Jor«>y 

New  Mpvi'oo 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

,  Norili  Dakota 

Ohk» 

Oklahoma .... 

Orefrm... 

Penns.vlvaiiia 

Kho<1i'  Island     

.''oul  ii  rarolina 

(<outh  Dakou 

TeniM-swe 

Texas. 

VUh 

Vomiont 

Virginia 

Washiii^lon 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonkin 

W.voniiiif 

Hawaii  ..   

Dintrirt  of  (Columbia, 
riwrto  llteo.......^.. 


Miles 


24.0 

84.2 

321.5 

WR.  6 

270.4 

14.\4 

32&4 

251.5 

37«.  9 

3NK2 

10.4 

Kit 

137.3 

1*5.7 

1, 440. « 

2(IK3 

7.8 

161.8 

37a  « 

t»2.2 

r.2.3 

3U4.U 


Total 

cost 

lesii 

de|>re- 

ciation 


4.8 


$10.1 
35H.  4 

20.  n 
1,038.2 

5XS 
«.» 
.100.1 
101.8 
108.0 
432.8 

1».  2 
».  5 
V.8 

H.8 
28.V1 

1H.3 

3.2 
123.0 

iMI.3 
105. » 

12  7 
23.1 


State's 

share  of 

cost 


18.3 


Total  iaii.'i:;.H  ■■  fi,oi8.« 


Ml 

320.8 

18.5 
932.6 

5Z7 

fi.  2 

270.1 

»l.6 

97. » 
3H».  4 

17.3 
8.8 
8.9 

13.3 
2.V18 

17.4 

2B 

110.7 

81.9 

98.1 

11.4 
21.8 


FMeral- 
aid  pay- 
ments 
already 
made 


14.6 


A,  433. 


$2.3 

22.0 

13.7 

13.\8 

24  2 

4.6 

M.7 

13.7 

31.9 

102  4 

6.9 

8.4 

6.3 

fl.2 

97.7 

U.  6 

1.9 

14.8 

3a8 

4.8 

&8 

!&• 


Ket 

retm- 
bursablc 
amotmt 


•.3 


137. 1 


16.8 

29K8 

4.8 

799.1 

2K.  5 

1.7 

219.4 

77.9 

6l>.fl 
2K7.0 

lU.  4 
3.2 
3.7 

4.1 
189.8 

8l9 

I.O 
•6.2 
61.1 
91.6 

Iff 

Li 


Prrr»-iit 

of  11:1- 

tlOHMl 
tot:ll 


14 


4,305.6 


A1« 

6.  IM 

.11 

IK  tin 

.  •'■ 

.04 

.Ml 

l.M 

I.  .•.4 

6.  HN 

.2t 

.07 

.09 

.  10 

8.71 

.IM 

.02 

3L24 

1.42 

2.13 

.14 

.14 


.13 


100  UO 
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AMINDMENT  OF  8ECTION  8711. 
TZTLI  18,  UNITED  8TAT<0  CODI. 
RILATZNO  TO  CERTAIN  ^PPIALi 
BY  TKI  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  XIATINO.  Mr.  Frtildtnt,  X  In- 
traduot  for  «pproprl«tf  rtftrtnec  »  bill 
to  irlvt  tht  Unitfd  SUUi  thf  right  to 
nppfRl,  In  «  orlmlnftl  proiMUtlon.  from 
n  dtolilon  Muitainlnii  r  motion  to  nap- 
prtu  flvldtnof . 

7t  hM  Rlwayii  b«fn  fundamtnUt  to 
our  lyatam  of  law  that  tht  noouud  In 
orlmlnal  proottdlngs  be  protvotvd  by 
tvtry  procedural  lafoiuard  in  order  to 
avoid  haiKeement  or  oonvlotion  of  Inno- 
cent persona.  At  common  law  the  lovr r- 
elm  had  no  right  to  appeal  In  erlmlnnl 
eoaei.  and  our  Conitltutlon  KuarantenN 
the  aoouied  that  he  will  not  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy  more  than  once. 

Over  the  yean  It  came  to  be  realised, 
however,  that  to  deny  the  proieoutlon 
the  right  to  appeal  from  decisions  on 
those  motions  which  In  effect  enabled 
the  accused  to  escape  without  a  conclu- 
sive trial  on  the  merits  sreatly  hampered 
the  Government  In  Its  flKht  against 
crime.  On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  the 
Oovernment  to  appeal  In  such  cases 
would  not  deprive  the  accused  or  any  of 
the  traditional  safeguards  to  which  he 
was  entitled. 

CongrcsA  proceeded  with  caution,  and 
the  resulting  legislation— the  Criminal 
Appeals  Act.  section  3731  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code— confers  on  the 
Government  carefully  defined  and 
limited  rights  of  appeal  in  criminal 
cases. 

My  bill  would  add  to  that  act  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from 
an  order  granting  a  motion  to  suppress 
evidence.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
rlBht  is  essential  to  efncirnt  law  enforce- 
ment; nor  can  it  be  arKurd  that  it  df- 
niei  the  accused  any  safeguard  to  which 
he  Is  entitled; 

A  prime  example  of  how  this  weakness 
In  the  law  cnn  humHtrlng  our  enforce- 
ment omoers  Is  the  nnrootloi  OMt,  The 
Government's  whole  cusv  ncimally  de- 
prndM  upon  proof  thnl  the  aoouMod  was 
APl>it<hondPd  In  poNNt<«Nion  of  Illegal 
nt^i'ootlcN,  Rule  out  the  corpus  delicti 
and  the  case  must  fall;  there  Is  no  use 
In  pumuluu  the  mnttrr  further— the 
accused  Im  ivoqultted  wllhuut  trial.  The 
OuviMnmont  ognnoi  havi  tht  dtteiml- 
natlnn  ifvltwed.  »nd  under  the  presnu 
law  the  evidence  oan  npvrr  \i9  used  aunin. 

The  same  reasonlnu  npi>llnN  to  other 
aerlotiN  crimes,  such  hm  NmuMKltng,  vio* 
latloMs  of  Fedeiul  Rtvetuir  laws,  tind 
very  conceivably,  to  oases  invotvlni  n- 
pltinnue  and  sabotaire,  with  respect  to 
which  my  bill  would  be  ptTectlvt. 

While  thtr*  have  been  similar  bllU 
introduced  both  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time,  I  feel  that 
this  bill  meets  a  most  serious  law  en- 
forcement problem  head  on.  In  a  simple, 
straightforward  manner  and  in  that  re- 
iptot  rtpresenta  a  moderate  approach 
which  should  be  acceptable  both  to  Con- 
gress and  the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR  (Mr. 
HAnT  In  the  chair*.  The  btU  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (8.  1791)  to  amend  section 
3731  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  appeals  by  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Xiatiko,  was  reoelvtd. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1050— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  GOLD  WATER  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  |)roposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S.  1888)  to  provide  for  thr 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
flnanolnl  trannnctluns  and  udminlsti'a- 
tlve  prnctices  of  labor  oruaniynllunM  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abusp.1  in  thr  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
oruunl/.atlons,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  uf  labor 
organlasations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 

Mr,  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1888.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Senate 
bill  1858.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  omendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  1858.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

POOD  STAMP  PLAN  FOR  PERSONS 
NEEDING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE- 
ADDITIONAL      COSPON80R8      OP 

BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  15,  IDAO,  the  names  of 
Mr,  Onuknino,  Mr.  Ranuolph,  Mr.  Mus- 
NAY,  and  Mr.  Hart,  were  added  as  addi- 
tional onN|)onitorN  of  the  bill  i8  lOSfli 
to  provide  for  the  public  welfurc  by  au- 
thorlMluK  and  directinu  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eriucnllon,  nnd  Welfare  to  Ini- 
tiate a  food  oerllflcati*  ptournm  for  the 
benrnt  of  low  income  and  unemployed 
pei'sons,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Nvminatun 
(for  himself  and  Mr,  HuMi^MNkvi.  on 
April  18,  lOSB. 


AUTHORTIATION  FOR  COMMITTER 
ON  AlM'MOrniATIONS  TO  FILI  Rl- 
PORT  niJKlNG  RECESS  OR  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Frfildent,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
proprlntlons  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arliona 
I  Mr.  HaydinI,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  recess  or  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  he  may  be  allowed  to  file  the 
report  of  that  committee  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8016)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1850.  and  for  other  purposes, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RICORD. 

On  roquNt,  and  by  unanlmoui  eon- 
sent,  addrtoses,  editorials,  artloles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoiD, 
as  follows; 

ly  Mr  XirAUVim 

Addi'PM  (tellvtrvd  by  him  b«ror«i  ih*  Ns- 
tiuiutl    liidfpfiHlKivt    UKiry    AMtwinilun.    hi 
WMhtugioi),  DC,  im  April  14.  lesv, 
By  Mr  MUMNAY 

ntstenieni  uridiig  Ffderal  aid  to  eduea* 
linn  mttttv  by  aviinttir  Nanmilph  befort  the 
MubconiiiUltrf  un  Kducnlloit  of  lh»  Commit* 
t»«  ott  l.nbiir  itiul  Pvii^llr  Wvirnrt, 

Tribute  to  thf  tiiir  Hntrow  Lyons.  pr*|)sred 
by  him. 

»y  Mr   HUMPHRRY; 

D(K)li  rtvifw  Uy  him  vntltlvd  "attvtnwm 
on  NuuIh:  Tht  OrfMt  BiittI*  Miiy  Mt  Bou< 
numic,"  published  In  tht  WskhiiiRtun  Post 
nnd  Ttntti  Ktritld  of  Miu>ch  32,  lUfte. 

Artlcl*  entltliKl  "A  Umn  Ltxtk  st  Chins," 
written  by  Hon  Chmtrr  Dowtci  publlihed 
In  tht  Hnturdny  Kvpiiinu  Post  u(  April  4, 
lUSO. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  following  nomine - 
tiotui  have  been  referred  to  and  are  now 
pending  belore  the  Committee  on  ihe 
Judiciary : 

Dale  M.  Green,  of  WashlnRton.  to  b« 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  dlsuici  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Curtis  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Lama  A.  De  Munbrun.  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Joseph  Mainelll.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  ottorney,  district  of  Rhode 
Island, 

Kenneth  C.  Raub.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of  In- 
diana. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  intercNtcd  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  wiltinH,  on  or 
bt'fore  FtUlny.  April  U4,  1080,  any  lepie- 
srntatlunN  or  objections  ihey  may  wish 
to  present  concirning  the  above  nomi- 
nations, with  u  further  nialement 
whether  it  is  then  iniriiilun  in  iipiinir  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTTCr  OP  IIFARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TIUNH  OP  XXAMINICRB  IN  ClllllP. 
US,  PATENT  UPFICB 

Mr  O'MAHONKY  Mr  PreslrtenI  on 
behalf  or  the  Cuiuinittro  un  thr  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  sehedulrd  for  Friday.  April 
34,  1080,  at  10  am,,  in  room  aVKH.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  upon  the  follow- 
ing nominations;  James  L,  Drewilnk,  of 
Maryland:  Malcolm  F,  Bailey,  of  Mary- 
land: James  E,  Keely,  of  Maryland: 
Joseph  C.  Manian,  of  Maryland,  to  ba 
examiners  in  chief,  US,  Patent  Office. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.    The  subcommittee  con- 
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sists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  JoHNiTON  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
lean  I  Mr.  Hart  I,  the  Senator  from  WIs- 
r;m8in  IMj-.  WilkyI.  and  myself,  at 
I'iuirman. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 

MiriKK  UN   THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  nf  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
( iNi  y,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
April  24,  1080,  at  10  a,m,,  in  room  aaai. 
New  Senate  Office  RulldlnM,  upon  the 
following  nominations; 

Eugene  Worley,  of  Texas,  to  bt  ehlef 

.  judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

Appeals,  vice  Noble  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
associate  Judge,  U.8.  Court  of  Customi 
nnd  Patent  Appeals,  vice  Eugene  Worley. 
elevated. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  In  the  above  nomina- 
tions may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
eonsists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston  I.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HahtI.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  WiliyI.  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 

ACTION  NOW  CAN  STOP  INFLATION 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  In  the  April 
1959  l.ssue  of  Nation's  BuslnoM  rnQsajtlne 
appears  an  article  by  Marcus  Nadler. 
professor  of  finance  at  the  New  York 
University  Groduate  School  of  Business 
and  a  well  known  consultant  and  au- 
thority on  business  finance.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "Action  Now  Can  Stop  in- 
natlon." 

Professor  Nudler  has  presented  an  ex- 
rilleni  summary  of  the  evils  of  Infla- 
tion and  of  the  dangers  It  creates  for  our 
economy. 

He  says  that  If  the  Nation  wishes  to 
curb  the  forces  of  Inflation  and  to  as- 
Mu-e  relative  stability  In  the  purehaMinn 
iKiwer  of  the  dollur,  four  stpj)«  mtjut  be 
twken; 

I  Tht  tffiirts  («(  iht  PrtsWtnt  to  hslMnot 

he  Uudsti  durliii  tht  ntsi  nnoMi  VMr  muti 

»t  KUp|Niri»d     It  Utrnikt  •M|»»ntliti(rt«  ntuti 

••  InrirnMd,  oilitr  tii|ti>iiiuiuiM  Khuuld  bt 

lowtrtd 

II  MNiugtineiii  Nhtl  isbiir  ntvttt  use  re* 
k'rninl  in  tiirihiMitnii\M  wsgt  ntHoiisiinnt 
to  i.rpvtnl  a   rurihtr   WMt>prlvt  uptrsl, 

Wng*  inrrtnMt  nhxnid  not  tSfttd  tht  rise 
III  itr.»«l\iellvHy.  snd  Iht  bthtAta  dPilvtfl  from 
'he  IhMslUiinn  nf  lNbor>»nvinN  hutphlnerv 
»niiuld  be  shsrtd  by  inbor  snd  insnHitmtut 
with  tht  ronaiimtr 

«  Tht  mrm  policy  nnint  bt  rhnnitd  lo 
M«M»  Hit  drain  on  tht  inibiir,  which  now  iwys 
nut*  In  tnnbit  tht  Oovtrnmtnt  to  sreumu- 
ntt  hwttP  mrm  nMrplOHta  and  st  tht  anmt 
nmr  pnya  higher  prirw  for  furm  produrtt. 
M.-reovtr,  titit  policy  mnKM  mort  dimrtiit  the 
""It  of  Amtricsn  sgrlpultural  eommodltlN 
'broad  on  a  eommtrclnl  basis, 

4  Tht  Bmptoyment  Art  of  1046  should  bt 
imitndtd  to  make  it  tht  obligation  of  tht 
'•ovtrnmtnt  to  strtvi  not  only  for  satu- 
T»rt„ry  tmploymtnt  conditions  but  alto  for 
•nsiMttnanct  of  tht  lnt«»grlty  of  tht  dollsr. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  few  other 
c  specially  significant  paragraphn  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Nadler'i  article.  In  descrlbini 
the  deurloratlon  of  America's  oompttl- 
Uvt  poiition  In  world  markiu.  Proftiior 
Nadler  writes  as  follows: 

The  productive  faelliUes  of  tite  luropean 
eountriet  have  been  rehabllitattd.  The  new 
industries  are  operaUng  with  modern  labor- 
savliti  dtvlees,  Mass  produetlon  Is  spread- 
Ittg,  It  will  rtotivt  a  ntw  Imptiua  undtr  tht 
common  Msrktt 

Until  rtrtntly  most  Buruptsh  nstions  wtn 
not  in  s  potMion  to  tsport  large  amounts 
of  maehlntry,  t^ulpmtnt,  and  other  ospltnl 
giKids  without  long  dtlnyt  in  dtllvtry  Now, 
however,  thty  nsn  rompttt  with  un  In  dtllv- 
try nnd  qiiBlHy, 

Mortuvtr,  wsgt  rates  In  tht  leading  Indus- 
trlnl  rountritt  of  Buropt  and  In  Japan  srt 
tubitantlBll)  lowtr  thsn  ours. 

As  a  rtault.  pricta  of  many  types  of  foods 
art  lowtr  than  for  Amprican  products.  For 
txamplt.  in  tht  third  quarttr  of  lB6g  the 
wholvaalt  priot  Indtx  uf  maohlntry  and  vthl- 
clts  was  laa  for  the  United  lutes  (1951. 
100).  116  for  Great  BrIUln.  and  only  107  for 
West  Otrmany. 

It  la  oltar,  thrrtfort.  thnt  crttplng  Infla- 
tion in  tht  UnlUd  sutta  wiu  advtrttly  alTtot 
our  txporu. 

Amtrtcan  manuraoturtra  will  bt  unablt  to 
compett  wuh  Turtlf  n  natlona  In  many  lints. 
Imports  will  Incrtase  and  tht  United  Butts 
will  not  bt  in  a  position  to  raUt  tarlffa  or 
to  impost  import  quotas  on  mnny  typta  or 
goods  btcauat  of  tht  political  rtptrcuaalona 
abroad.  Such  a  policy  could  Induce  soma  of 
our  alUra  tu  aeek  mora  trade  with  tha  So- 
viet bloc. 

The  conatquencta  of  thtat  dtvtlopmtnu 
will  bt: 

1,  Unemployment  in  Industrita  afftcttd  by 
foreign  competition  will  IncreaM.  ThU  U 
bound  to  have  an  advtrac  Impact  on  gtneral 
bunlneaa  activity. 

a.  In  the  ertort  to  mitigate  unemployment, 
federal  exptndliurtt  and  budgtt  dtflcits  wUl 
t>e  Inertaaed. 

3.  Iht  IJnlttd  Btattt'  favorablt  balanet  of 
pnymenia  will  decline. 

4.  Thtat  oombintd  factors  may  undermine 
rurtign  oonndtnot  in  tht  dollar  and  lead  to 
an  outflow  uf  funds  and  gold, 

Hhould  such  a  situation  dtvtlop,  tht 
UhllMl  Htntta  Will  fact  tht  olioloe  tither  of 
Utvsluing  tht  dollar  In  rtlmion  to  othtr 
puirtiiclo  nr  iKiiiiniuK  s  policy  of  nuattrlty 
in  bring  vonta  and  prlot*  int4)  lint  with  those 
of  oilttr  countrlra. 

Biilitr  dtciaion  would  be  tsetedlngly  pain- 
ful, 


Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanlmoui  eon- 
sent  that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  In  the  Riioso  following  these 
remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thr  net<OND. 
as  follows; 

At f ION  Now  Can  Nrne  iNruTioN 

(My  Msreui  Nadler) 

rrttping  inflntinn  la  sn  tcononiio  tlUtsae, 
If  (<ohtit\ui>d,  II  will  undtimint  tht  atcurity 
of  msny  mllllona  ttf  Aintrlosne. 

h  will  dtprivt  tht  thrifty  of  their  Ksviitirs, 
It  will  ertstt  lHrgt*srslt  untmploymtnt  and 
a  hiRhly  vitlatllt  tponnmy  By  tndnngtring 
tht  inttgrity  nt  tht  doilnr.  It  may  weaken  Ita 
poaition  III  Iht  nnnnrlnl  rtnttta  of  tht  world, 

rurtunst«ly.  tht  inflntlon  forrta  nrt  iiktly 
tu  rtmaln  dorinnni  for  tht  ntst  few  nutnths. 
Now.  thtrtfort.  it  tht  timt  to  take  tht  pioptr 
aupa  to  prevent  a  recttrreiice  of  this  eeo> 
nomlo  menace. 

In  spiu  of  tht  rapid  biulntss  rtoovary.  the 
economy  is  atill  optratiug  below  capacity  and 
unemployment  la  high. 

Laat  ytar's  abundant  crops  forecast  a 
mndeat  reduction  In  food  prieta,  tht  moat 
importiiiu  tlrmtnt  In  tht  cuniumtr  price 
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indtg.  Fideral  Rtatrvt  authorltlta  hnvt 
adopted  a  policy  of  modtrsu  eredit  restrslnt. 
TTts  net  effect  hsi  been  thst  the  «h>4t«nit 
prlot  Indtk  has  rtmslntd  rtlatlvtiy  stable 
dvurlng  tht  paat  18  months  and  tht  conMuntr 
priot  Indes  hMn  iitcrttiHPd  mort  alowty  uihu 
during  tht  prtctding  year. 

If  the  Nation  wiahta  U)  euib  the  forvts  of 
nflstlon  and  to  assurt  rtlsiivt  stabtiity  in 

kttps  nivut  bt  tsktn; 

iKi'hTSi'J."-!'.^.  "^  V"  »''^»««»nt  tA  balance 
the  budfet  durinii  tht  ntst  nacnl  ytsr  mtiat 
bt  supporUd,  If  dtftnat  txptneiturt*  muai 
)t  incrtaatd,  othtr  tx|>tnditurtt  ahould  bt 
lowtrtd, 

I,  Managtment  and  labor  mtiit  use  re. 
stralnt  in  fortheomihi  wage  neiotlations  to 
prtvtnt  a  furthtr  wagt-prlet  spiral. 

Wage  inoreases  should  not  txoetd  tht  riat 
in  produetlvity.  and  tht  btntnu  dtrivtd 
from  the  installation  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery ahould  be  ahartd  by  labor  and  man- 
agtmtnt  with  the  conaumer. 

8.  The  farm  policy  must  be  chanced  t» 
atop  tha  drain  on  tht  public,  which  now  pays 
taxN  to  enable  the  Oovtrnmtnt  to  accumu- 
laU  hugt  farm  surpluses  and.  at  tht  samt 
llmt.  pays  higher  pricea  for  farm  products. 
Moreover,  thla  policy  makes  mort  dlAcult 
the  aale  of  American  agricultural  oommodl- 
tlrs  abroad  on  a  commercial  basis. 

4.  Tha  Bmployment  Act  of  1946  should  bt 
amended  to  make  It  the  obllgaUon  of  the 
Oovernment  to  strive  not  only  for  satisfac- 
tory employment  conditions,  but  also  for 
maintenance  of  tht  Integrity  of  tht  dollsr. 

Thtat  meaaurea  will  impoae  no  great  hard- 
ahlpa  on  the  Nation. 

If  they  are  taken  In  time,  the  dcalred  re- 
BUlU  will  be  achieved  and  Inflation  will  be 
checked.  If  not.  the  Nation  will  eventually 
be  forced  to  Impoae  on  luelf  un  axuterlty 
program  which  will  be  much  more  painful 
than  the  relatively  mild  remedlea  now  re- 
quired.  The  experience  of  France  and  other 
countries  which  have  rtctnily  trltd  to  llvt 
beyond  thtir  means  and  adopted  orttplng 
Inflation  as  a  wsy  of  life  should  be  a  leaaon 
to  the  Unlt«cl  Siatea  as  to  where  auch  a 
policy  leads  If  It  la  not  chrcktd  In  tImt, 

TheN  eountriet  provide  an  tfftctlvt  sn- 
ewer  to  thoat  who  cinun  thst  a  mild  form 
of  inflation  such  na  wt  hnvt  had  during  tht 
uaat  ftw  ytsra  la  dtalrabit  btcauat  It  crentea 
favorablt  buaintaa  activity,  Incrtaaea  tm« 
ploymtnt,  and  Itttds  to  larger  proflts. 

Thnat  who  hold  this  vltw  Imply  thst  tht 
Unltud  MtattK  muat  chotiat  bttwttn  mild  in- 
flation or  laret'scsit  untmploymtht  Thty 
nrgut  thst  tht  stsbiliiy  or  tht  dojinr  Is 
iimliilNliittI  nt  Iht  post  nf  tht  uiitm|iloytd. 
Thua,  a  mild  form  or  innniinn  rosttra  tmt. 
nomi<<  growih.  whilt  Huainpia  to  prtatrvt  iht 
puri'haaing  |H)Wtr  o(  tht  dollar  would  Itsd 
ot  uiitmitloymthi  niul  tennomKi  sisgnstKin. 
If  this  wti't  irttt,  tht  only  wny  nut  nf  this 
dilemma  would  bt  to  inM»'*i>i<  piiPt  and  wnga 
eontroli,  which  art  not  rtnuihit  in  ptactilntt, 

Tht  urubltin  Is  hot  sa  aimpit  a«  thst  It 
Is  hlHhly  t<iMilMrui  tlitihti  I'taaiiiirtltit  |<i-it>e 
ainliiliiy  must  iiKi'tannrlly  t>autt  uiithtplMy* 
mtni  On  tht  oihtr  hand,  if  a  attndy  iiae 
in  pricta  la  acctottd  tu  dtairablt,  the  ntim- 
btr  nf  liKllvuUiHla  nfftclod  and  tht  dtgrtt  of 
suirerlhi  will  be  mut'li  iitsier  iliaii  wuultf 
result  from  aliuwlng  anmt  untmplojinttnt. 

It  will  eaviat  auch  autTering  i 
By  Ita  impact  cm  capitnl  furmfltlon, 
By  eoiitributlng  th  a  vnlntllt  tcnnnmy. 
By  uhdtrminihg  tconomic  atcurity, 
By  weakening  our  world  poaition. 
By  Ita  conatant  thitnl  of  turning  into  a 
lalloplnf  inflation. 

caerrAL  rosMATiorr 
To  olU  one  txamplt  nf  tht  ravagaa  of  In- 
flation;  At  tht  end  of  1B45  individuals  held 
ses  billion  of  Clovtrnmtnt  obllgstlons.  By 
tht  tnd  of  ies7  these  obligatlona,  aa  meaa- 
ured  by  the  conaumer  prlct  indtx.  had  lost 
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$23.9  billion  In  purchasing  power.  If  one 
considers  the  vast  amounts  represented  by 
savings  deposits,  shares  In  savings  and  loan 
associations,  flxed-lncome-bearlng  securi- 
ties, mortgages,  pensions  and  annuities,  the 
losses  are  multiplied. 

Nor  is  It  correct  to  assume  that  inflation 
leads  to  rapid  growth  in  production  and 
wealth.  In  current  dollars  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Increased  from  $363  billion 
in  1954  to  $453  billion  (on  an  annual  basis) 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1958,  an  Increase  of 
25  percent.  In  dollars  of  1964  purchasing 
power,  however,  the  gross  national  product 
rose  only  to  $408  billion,  or  12  percent. 

The  defenders  of  creeping  Inflation, 
acknowledging  that  holders  of  flxed  dollar 
assets  suffer,  suggest  that  they  be  compen- 
sated In  one  form  or  another.  One  method, 
they  suggest,  would  be  to  include  In  flxed- 
lncome-bearlng  obligations  a  clause  requir- 
ing payments  commensurate  with  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living,  as  was  done  in  Pin- 
land.  Such  a  provision,  however,  would 
create  major  problems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  largest  single  borrower,  would 
not  know  what  Its  ultimate  obligations 
would  be.  State  and  local  governments  cer- 
tainly would  not  tie  their  obligations  to  a 
cost-of-living  index.  Many  corporations 
would  refuse  to  do  so  because  of  the  uncer- 
tain liabilities  Involved. 

If  not  checked  in  time,  creeping  Inflation 
will  also  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  capi- 
tal market.  The  supply  of  long-term  funds 
seeking  an  outlet  In  bonds  and  mortgages 
will  be  reduced  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
for  them  is  likely  to  grow.  With  a  condi- 
tion of  persistent  creeping  Inflation,  Indi- 
viduals will  sooner  or  later  realize  that  In- 
vestments in  flxed-income-bearlng  securi- 
ties are  not  desirable. 

Although  the  Income  may  be  absolutely 
safe,  the  real  value  of  the  Investment  and 
the  return  tends  to  decrease  constantly. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Individual  in- 
vestors win  turn  more  and  more  to  equities 
or  nonflnancial  tangible  assets,  such  as  real 
estate,  and  less  and  less  to  bonds  and  sav- 
ings deposits. 

The  shift  of  institutional  Investors,  such  as 
pension  funds,  from  bonds  to  equities  is 
already  pronounced.  This  trend  will  con- 
tinue unless  the  upward  movement  of  com- 
modity prices  Is  halted. 

Another  effect  of  Inflation  will  be  that  In- 
surance companies  will  press  more  vigorously 
for  the  right  to  sell  variable  annuities.  If 
States  grant  this  right,  this  phase  of  the 
insurance  business  will  grow  materially,  fur- 
ther reducing  the  availability  of  funds  for 
flxed-lncome-bearlng  securities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  long- 
term  funds  win  Increase  because.  In  the 
expectation  of  higher  costs,  corporations  and 
political  entitles  will  try  to  anticipate  their 
capital  needs.  The  demand  for  long-term 
funds  win  thus  tend  to  exceed  the  supply. 

The  commercial  banks  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  deflclency  because  under  conditions 
of  creeping  inflation  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  are  likely  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
active  credit  restraint  to  reduce  the  avail- 
ability of  bank  credit. 

The  effect  will  be  a  decline  in  home  con- 
struction and  public  works,  and  possibly  of 
public  utility  and  other  industrial  construc- 
tion. 

In  time,  these  factors  will  lead  to  a  down- 
turn in  general  business  activity. 

The  impact  of  creeping  inflation  was  aptly 
summarized    by    Ralph    A    Young,    research 
director  of  the   Board   of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve : 

•In  the  longer  run,  without  a  relatively 
stable  price  level,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  an 
orderly  economic  growth  at  the  maximum 
sustainable  rate  would  be  attainable." 

A    VOLATn.C   ICONOMT 

Creeping  inflation  tends  to  create  a  highly 
volatile  economy.    It  brings  maladjustments 


in  wages  and  prices  and  leads  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  strong  credit  restraint  and 
ultimately  to  a  decline  in  business  activity. 
Increased  unemplojrment  and  reduced  profits. 

Inflation  causes  accumulation  of  inven- 
tories, which  temporarily  stimulates  busi- 
ness activity.  But  the  increase  in  prices 
of  goods  and  services  reduces  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  living  on  flxed  incomes.  In 
time,  the  falling  off  of  consumer  buying 
power  and  the  policy  of  active  credit  restric- 
tion bring  the  inventory  accumulation  to  an 
end.    Then  liquidation  sets  in. 

This  happens  at  a  time  when  the  shortage 
of  long-term  funds  is  decreasing  homebulld- 
Ing.  construction  of  public  works  and  capital 
expenditures  by  corporations. 

All  these  factors  combined  set  In  motion 
a  sharp  drop  In  business  activity. 

The  flrst  part  of  the  cycle  of  creeping 
inflation  is  completed. 

The  Government's  efforts  to  prevent  the 
recession  from  becoming  too  serious  and 
protracted  actually  prevent  a  correction  of 
the  maladjustments. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to 
combat  the  recession  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  public  debt.  Financed  partly  through 
the  commercial  banks,  these  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply.  This  in  turn 
revives  the  fears  of  inflation  and  keeps 
prices  from  falling.  Wages  and  other  costs 
of  production  continue  to  mount. 

The  larger  money  supply,  the  renewed 
fears  of  Inflation,  and  the  Increased  govern- 
ment expenditures  bring  an  upturn  as  busi- 
ness tries  to  hedge  against  higher  prices  by 
means  of  anticipatory  buying.  This  upturn 
accelerates  the  wage-price  spiral  and  is  soon 
followed  by  a  decline  in  business  activity 
and  another   rise   in   the   public   debt. 

Moreover,  the  constant  rise  in  co&ts  of  pro- 
duction, notably  wages,  leads  to  the  installa- 
tion of  more  labor-saving  devices  with  ef- 
fects soon  felt  in  the  labor  market. 

Unemployment  may.  therefore,  remain 
substantial  even  after  business  activity  is  re- 
newed. 

ECONOMIC  SEcuarrT 

Creeping  inflation,  if  continued,  will  un- 
dermine the  economic  security  of  millions. 
It  will  reduce  the  real  value  of  pensions  and 
social  security  beneflts.  It  will  make  savings 
of  individuals  less  valuable  in  purchasing 
power  and  erode  the  value  of  life  Insurance 
policies  and  annuities. 

So  far  these  adverse  effects  have  brought 
only  mild  protest  from  the  people  affected. 

Within  the  next  decade,  however,  the 
number  of  people  aged  65  and  more  living 
on  savings,  pensions,  and  social  security 
beneflts  will  Increase  materially.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  likely  to  sit  by  and  see  their 
economic  security  further  undermined  with- 
out protesting  or  without  bringing  political 
pressure  for  remedial  legislation. 

Since  private  pensions,  based  on  actuarial 
calculations,  cannot  easily  be  increased,  the 
greatest  pressure  will  be  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  raise  social-security  payments 
and  on  State  and  local  governments  to  in- 
crease pensions.  This  may  lead  to  a  mate- 
rial Increase  in  social  seciu-ity  and  local  taxes, 
in  turn  reducing  the  take-home  pay  of  em- 
ployed persons  and  adding  to  the  tax  burden 
of  the  employers.  Or  it  may  lead  to  in- 
creased Federal  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures and  larger  deflcits,  further  feed- 
ing the  forces  of  inflation. 

Either  of  these  developments  is  undesir- 
able. 

THE    DOLLAKS    WORLD    POSmON 

Recently,  most  European  nations  returned 
to  limited  convertibility,  which  means  that 
nonresidents  may  now  convert  foreign  cur- 
rencies obtained  from  current  transactions 
freely  into  dollars.  To  maintain  converti- 
bility, these  countries  will  have  to  employ 
strict  fiscal  and  monetary  discipline  to  pre- 
vent inflationary  pressures. 


•  Such  pressures  will  lead  to  a  curtailment 
of  exports  and  an  increase  in  Imports.  This 
in  turn  will  result  in  a  loss  of  gold  or  dollar 
reserves  which,  if  not  checked  in  time  will 
force  suspension  of  convertibility  and  Impo- 
sition of  exchange  restrictions.  European 
nations  waited  a  long  time  before  they  took 
this  big  step  toward  convertibility. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  they  will  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  maintain  the 
status  of  their  currencies. 

The  productive  facilities  of  the  European 
countries  have  been  rehabilitated.  The  new 
Industries  are  oi>eratlng  with  modern  labor- 
saving  devices.  Mass  production  is  spread 
Ing.  It  will  receive  a  new  impetus  under  the 
Conunon  Market. 

Untn  recently  most  European  nations  were 
not  in  a  position  to  export  large  amounts  of 
machinery,  equipment,  and  other  capital 
goods  without  long  delays  in  delivery.  Now. 
however,  they  can  compete  with  us  In  de- 
livery and  quality. 

Moreover,  wage  rates  in  the  leading  indus- 
trial countries  of  Europe  and  in  Japan  are 
substantially  lower  than  ours. 

As  a  result,  prices  of  many  types  of  goods 
are  lower  than  for  American  products.  For 
example,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958  the 
wholesi^e  price  index  of  machinery  and  ve- 
hicles was  122  for  the  United  States  (1953  = 
100),  115  for  Great  Britain,  and  only  107  for 
West  Germany. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  creeping  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States  will  adversely  affect 
our  exports. 

American  manufacturers  will  be  unable  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations  in  many  lines. 
Imports  will  increase  and  the  United  States 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  raise  tariffs  or  to 
impose  import  quotas  on  many  types  of 
goods  because  of  the  political  repercussions 
abroad.  Such  a  policy  could  Induce  some  of 
our  allies  to  seek  more  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

The  consequences  of  these  developments 
will  be: 

1.  Unemployment  in  industries  affected  by 
foreign  competition  will  Increase.  This  is 
bound  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  general 
business  activity. 

2.  In  the  effort  to  mitigate  unemploy- 
ment. Federal  expenditures  and  budget  de- 
ficits will  be  Increased. 

3.  The  United  States  favorable  balance  of 
payments  will  decline. 

4.  These  combined  factors  may  under- 
mine foreign  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
lead  to  an  outflow  of  funds  and  gold. 

Should  such  a  situation  develop,  the 
United  States  will  face  the  choice  either  of 
devaluing  the  dollar  in  relation  to  other 
currencies  or  adopting  a  policy  of  austerity 
to  bring  costs  and  prices  into  line  with  those 
of  other  countries. 

Either  decision  would  be  exceedingly  pain- 
fiU. 

GALLOPtNC    INFLATION 

Creeping  inflation  can  easily  degenerate 
into  galloping  inflation.  If  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  continues  to  decline  and 
people  become  convinced  that  there  Is  no  real 
desire  to  check  the  Inflationary  pressures, 
they  may  decide  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
accumulated  savings  by  anticipating  their 
future  needs  and  wants.  Toward  the  end  of 
November  1958.  liquid  assets  held  by  the 
public  in  the  form  of  currency,  bank  de- 
posits, shares  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  "E  "  savings  bonds  totaled  approx- 
imately $322  billion.  Even  If  a  moderate 
portion  of  this  sum  were  spent,  a  sharp 
Increase  in  sales  and  heavy  accumulation  of 
inventories  could  easily  follow. 

In  short,  an  inflation  boom  would  be 
started. 

Experience  of  the  past  has  shown  that 
such  booms  Invariably  end  in  disaster  with- 
in a  relatively  short  time. 
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NOMINATION  OP  MRS.  CLARE 
BOOTHE  LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSA> 
DOR  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  absent  from  the  Chamber,  because 
I  attended.  In  Connecticut,  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Keeney.  of  Somersville,  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

I  have  noted  In  the  newspapers  today 
that  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
there  was  some  debate  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Brazil.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  at  that  time,  because  if  I  had 
been  here  I  certainly  would  have  de- 
fended the  nomination. 

I  had  the  honor  of  escorting  Mrs.  Luce 
to   the   Foreign   Relations   Committees 
hearing  only  2  days  ago.  and  at  that  time 
I  urged  very  strongly  that  her  nomina- 
tion be  reported  favorably  lo  the  Senate. 
Mrs.   Luce  is  a  highly  distinguished 
public  servant  of  the  Nation.     She  served 
for  4  years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  both  in  that  capacity  and 
in  other  ways  she  has  shown  outstanding 
ability.    She  has  also  shown  excellence 
in  the  literary  world  and  in  the  religious 
world.    Finally,  she  has  given  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation  as  a  diplomat, 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Italy  for  a  period 
of    approximately    4    years.    Although 
there  were  many  persons  who  doubted 
that  that  was  a  wise  appointment,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  her  service  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy  it  was  generally  and  very 
widely  recognized  that  she  had  been  a 
very  successful  Ambassador — indeed,  an 
excellent  one. 

In  view  of  her  brilliant  performance 
and  her  outstanding  ability.  I  beheve 
that  we  are  fortunate  that  the  President 
has  nominated  her  once  more  to  serve  in 
this  field— this  time  to  be  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  our  country  to  Brazil.  I  am  con- 
fident she  will  give  an  excellent  perform- 
ance there,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
promptly  confirm  her  nomination. 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    ad- 
dresses and  the  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Address  by  Senator  J.  w.  Fulbeight.  Chair- 
man, Senate  Foreign  Relations  CoMicrr- 
TEE.    Before    the    American    SocirrY    or 
Newspaper  EorroRs.  Washikcton,  Aprii.  16. 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY- 
ADDRESSES  BY  SENATOR  FUL- 
BRIGHT  AND  AN  EDITORIAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHTl.  dehvered  two  addresses,  one  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  in  the  city  of  Washington:  and. 
later  in  the  day,  an  address  at  the  10th 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  Reporter 
magazine,  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
in  New  York  City. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Nonpartisan  Foreign 
Policy,"  which  appears  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  these  two  speeches  and 
the  valuable  advice  contained  in  the 
editorial  published  in  the  Post.  I  think  it 
behooves  the  Senate  and  the  entire 
country  to  read  them  with  great  interest 
and  much  care. 

"^h^refore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  speeches  on  the  foreign 
policy,   delivered   by   the    distinguished 


I  want  to  talk  to  you  not  so  much  about 
our  foreign  policy,  what  It  U  or  what  It 
ought  to  be.  as  alx>ut  our  attitudes  toward 
foreign  policy  and  how  we  go  about  making 
it.  Until  we  get  straightened  out  on  thU 
latter  point,  we  are  never  going  to  make 
much  progress  with  the  former  one. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  what  a  former 
Secretary  of  SUte  has  rightly  called  "democ- 
racy's   most    difficult    problems."     They    are 
the  problems  arising  from  the  extraordinary, 
the    almost     incomprehensible,     complexity 
and  fragmentation  of  the  democratic  deci- 
sion-making  process.     We   see   this   process 
at  work  every  day  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
it  U  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Federal 
Government.     It  Involves  collective  bargain- 
ing   contracts,    decisions    of    Investors,    of 
buyers  and  sellers,  of  borrowers  and  lenders 
It  Involves  decUlons  of  local  governments  as 
to  what  teachers  salaries  they  will  pay,  deci- 
sions of  Industrial  managers  as  to  what  prices 
they  will  charge,  decisions  of  farmers  as  to 
what  crops  they  will  plant.     The  sum  of  all 
of  these  decisions,  plus  thousands  of  others, 
equals  national  policy. 

Few  of  the  people  participating  in  making 
these  decisions  think  of  themselves  as  con- 
tributing to  national  policy.  They  quite 
naturally  think  of  themselves  only  as  decid- 
ing a  limited  question.  In  a  limited  context, 
with  limited  consequences.  The  result  Is 
that  the  policy  which  emerges  from  the  sum 
of  these-  decisions  Is  quite  frequently  one 
which  nobody  has  consciously  willed. 

We  have  inflation ,  not  because  anybody 
decided  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  bargain 
over  wage  rates  and  prices  acted  in  a  way 
to  make  wages  and  prices  higher. 

We  have  an  Inadequate  school  system,  not 
because  anybody  Is  opposed  to  public  educa- 
tion, but  because  tens  of  thousands  of  local 
governmento  have  preferred  to  keep  tax  rates 
down  than  to  push  school  budgeu  up  and 
because  too  many  parenu  have  wanted  their 
chUdren  to  study  baton-twirling  instead  of 
algebra. 

We  have  an  inadequate  foreign  policy,  not 
because  we  want  It  that  way,  but  because 
we  have  not  yet  brought  ourselves  to  accept 
the  realities  of  our  position  in  the  world  and 
the  Inseparability  of  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional policy. 

And  we  have  an  almost  unmanageable 
governmental  machinery,  not  because  any- 
one deliberately  planned  it  that  way.  but 
because  millions  of  individual  citizens,  exer- 
cising their  constitutional  right  to  vote, 
brought  about  this  result.  On  top  of  the 
complex  Federal-State  system  of  checks  upon 
the  power  of  the  National  Government,  we 
presently  have  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  controlled  by  different  parties.  Such 
a  Government  is  like  having  a  motorcar  with 
magnificent  brakes  but  no  motor. 

If  I  may  digress  a  moment  at  this  point. 
Realizing  the  dlfllculty  of  moving  such  a 
cumbersome  machinery,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  has  endeavored  to  supply  the 
motive  power  to  get  the  machinery  moving 
by  an  unusual  display  of  energy  and  leader- 
ship. To  my  astonishment  he  has  been 
vigorously  attacked  by  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  groimds  that  he  Is  at  once 
dictatorial  in  his  methods  and  too  complais- 


ant as  regards  the  BxecuUve.  These  attacks 
are  unjustified  In  my  opinion.  Rather  than 
less,  we  need  more  positive  and  energetic 
leadership,  not  only  in  the  legislative  branch 
but  especially  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

In  thU  area  we  are  at  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  One  aspect 
of  this  disadvantage  U  obvious:  A  monolithic 
authoritarian  state,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union' 
can  mesh  domestic  and  International  poUcy 
much  more  readily  than  can  a  plurallsUc 
democratic  state,  such  as  the  United  States" 
This  aspect  of  the  disadvantage  we  can  ac- 
cept; Indeed,  we  have  to  accept  It,  because 
we  are  simply  not  willing  to  pay  the  price— 
in  terms  of  Individual  liberties— that  would 
be  required  to  overcome  it. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  our  dU- 
advantage  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  This  one  is 
subtler— at  least,  equally  ImpcMtant— and 
less  acceptable.  It  is  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  people  who  participate  In  the 
decision -making  process — and  they  are  of 
course,  only  a  handful— have  a  very  clear 
conception  of  their  role  In  the  world.  In 
the  United  States  the  people  who  participate 
in  the  decision -making  process — and  they 
number  Uterally  In  the  millions— do  not  have 
such  a  conception. 

That  this  is  so  is  really  not  very  surpris- 
ing. Although  Individual  Americans  tend  to 
be  gregarious,  as  a  nation  we  have  histori- 
cally been  Introverted.  For  most  of  our  na- 
tional existence  we  have  been  physicaUy  re- 
mote from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even 
now  most  of  us  remain  psychologically  re- 
mote. We  have  had  the  better  part  of  a 
continent,  rich  In  resoiu-ces.  to  settle  and 
develop.  UnUl  recently  foreign  policy  has 
not  seemed  Important  to  our  survival  as  it 
has  to  the  states  of  Europe. 

One  consequence  of  this  Is  that  we  have 
never  developed  the  mass  Interest  in  diplo- 
macy which  one  finds  in  Europe.  More  im- 
portantly, we  have  never  developed  a  coher- 
ent, realistic  national  point  of  view  toward 
the  world  and  our  place  In  it. 

Historically,  our  excursions  into  foreign  af- 
fairs have  been  prlmarUy  military — painful 
exercises  which  were  to  be  gone  through  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  we  could  return 
to  life  and  business  as  usual.  Even  when 
we  are  not  dealing  with  strictly  military  mat- 
ters, we  still  use  military  terms.  We  talk 
about  the  cold  war  and  about  psychological 
warfare  in — to  use  a  cliche  which  I  am  thor- 
oughly sick  of— "the  battle  for  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men."  I  suspect  that  we  still 
tend  subconsciously  to  regard  the  cold  war 
as  an  episode  rather  than  an  era. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  main  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  today  la  not  a  mili- 
tary problem,  although  the  military  aspect 
is  of  great  Importance.  It  is  not  even  an 
economic  and  political  problem,  though  this 
is  of  even  greater  Importance. 

The  main  problem  is  a  psychological  prob- 
lem within  ourselves. 

It  involves  the   question  of  how   we   are 
going  to  adjust  ourselves  to  living  in  a  world 
in  which  the  only  other  power  of  comparable 
strength    Is,    to   put    it  mildly,    unfriendly. 
Worse,  how  are  we  going  to  adjust  ourselves, 
as  we  must  a  few  decades  hence,  to  living 
in  a  world  in   which   the   600  million — per- 
haps by  then  1  blUion — CommunUt  Chinese 
are  a  major  power?     In   short,  how  are   we 
going  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that,  like  most 
other  states  of  the  past,  we,  too,  now  have 
to  rely  on  foreign  policy  for  survival?     And 
how  are  we  going  to  equip  ourselves  to  do  so? 
We  live  in  an  age  of  revolution  without 
parallel  or  precedent.    We  have  said  this  so 
often  that  It  has  become  trite,  but  we  have 
not  grasped  the  fuU  enormity  of  Its  mean- 
ing.    Disraeli,  that  wise  19th-century  prac- 
titioner of  diplomacy,  said  that  "revolutions 
are  not  to  be  evaded" — and  this  one  is  no- 
exception.     It  Is  time  we  looked  it  squarely 
In  the  face. 
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Thli  revolution  gain*  added  force  from  lU 
mxiltlple  aspects  which  act  and  react  upon 
•ach  other.  It  Is  compounded  of  the  growth 
of  Soviet  power,  of  nationalism,  and  an  In- 
slstent  demand  for  improved  living  standards 
In  underdeveloped  countries,  and  of  a  tech- 
nology whleh  Is  accelerating  at  a  dlnsylng 
pace.  The  Oommunlits  did  not  start  this 
revolution.  TTiey  are.  In  Robert  Straust- 
Hupe's  phrase,  "not  the  makers  but  the 
scavengers  of  revolutions."  We  would  have 
many  of  our  present  problems  If  the  Com- 
munists did  not  exist,  but  the  fact  of  their 
existence — and  particularly  the  fact  of  Soviet 
power — adds  immeasurably  to  the  urgency 
of  our  problems. 

The  urgency  has  also  been  greatly  In- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  United  States. 
without  willing  it  and  hardly  knowing  what 
to  do  about  It,  has  been  thrust  Inescapably 
into  a  position  of  world  leadership.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  have  not  done  too 
badly.  There  is  much  In  the  history  of  the 
last  two  decades  of  which  the  American 
people  can  be  Jiistly  and  humbly  proud. 
But,  in  Robert  Browning's  words,  "he  who 
did  win  the  war,  Just  earns  the  right  to 
begin  doing  well  In  peace."  We  have  done 
reasonably  well,  but  not  nearly  well  enough, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
better. 

Before  we  can  start  doing  very  much  bet- 
ter, we  are  going  to  have  to  arrive  at  a 
much  deeper,  more  thorough -going  national 
agreement  about  what  our  real  national 
interests  are. 

At  bottom.  It  seems  to  me,  these  real  na- 
tional Interests  dictate  that  we  do  what  we 
can — and  it  will  usually  be  marginal  at 
best — to  protect  the  20th-century  revolution 
In  non-Communist  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  In 
Latin  America  from  the  Communist  scav- 
engers. Our  interests  require  that  this  rev- 
olution be  given  a  chance  to  develop  along 
constructive  lines. 

In  dealing  with  the  free  people  who  are 
caught  up  In  this  revolution,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  realize  that  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  may  be  respected — if  they  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  merit  respect — but  they 
are  rarely  loved. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  a 
democratic  form  of  government  in  a  middle- 
class  social  order  does  not  clearly  and 
necessarily  represent  the  highest  good  to 
several  hundred  million  or  more  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  planet. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  a  way 
of  life  is  not  necessarily  Inferior  to  ours 
simply  because  it  Is  different. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  it  Is 
perhaps  conceivable  we  can  learn  something 
from  other  people. 

In  short,  we  are  going  to  have  to  grow 
up — to  become  more  mature,  suphisticated, 
humble,  subtle,  and  wise. 

Further,  we  are  also  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  what  we  have  always  heretofore 
regarded  as  purely  domestic  decisions.  This 
Is  especially  the  case  as  regards  economic 
policies  in  general  and  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources in  particular. 

Out  of  our  incredibly  complicated  and 
fragmented  decision-making  process,  we 
have  got  to  arrive  at  some  national  deci- 
sions regarding  priorities.  If  we  get  the 
kind  of  general  national  agreement  that  I 
am  talking  about,  these  decisions,  I  think, 
will  be  a  good  deal  easier  than  they  seem 
to  be  now.  We  will,  for  example,  be  more 
nearly  ready  to  sacrifice  short-term  luxu- 
ries for  long-term  growth.  We  will  be 
quicker  to  perceive  that  a  greater  Investment 
in  education  today  will  give  us  the  skills — 
particularly  the  knowledge  of  history  and 
languages  and  alien  cultures — that  we  will 
need  to  live  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  We 
will  understand  better  why  It  is  that  the 
world's  biggest  creditor  Nation  must  export 
more  capital  and  import  more  goods.     We 


might  even  bring  ourselves  to  put  less  steel 
into  automobile  tall  fins  and  more  into 
■ohoot  construction. 

It  is  easy  for  the  Soviets  to  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions  regarding  allocation  of 
resources.  They  do  It  by  flat.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  make  the  same  kinds  of  deci- 
sions, because  although  the  Oovernment  has 
a  role  to  play.  It  does  not  always  have  the 
dominant  role,  and  It  cannot  play  any  role 
at  all  unless  It  has  the  support  of  the  people. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  capable 
of  making  these  decisions,  but  first  they  have 
got  to  understand  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  why.  This  is  a  field  In  which  the  prrss 
has  a  great  responsibility  and  so  also  dees 
the  Senate. 

All  of  us,  I  tliink.  tend  to  become  overly 
preoccupied  with  the  crises  of  the  moment, 
currently  with  Berlin.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
to  underestimate  the  gravity  of  the  Berlin 
crisis;  it  could  well  explode  Into  world  war 
III.  But  world  war  III  could  Jvist  as  well  be 
sp.-iwned  in  any  of  a  dosen  other  trouble 
spots. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  interested  In  short- 
term  policies  and  In  day-to-day  operations 
in  situations  like  that  In  Berlin.  But  there 
is  really  not  very  much  that  either  Congress 
or  the  press  can  do  in  these  situations 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
the  primary  constitutional  responsibility,  the 
Senate  as  a  practical  matter  is  very  poorly 
equipped  to  deal  with  day-to-day  policy- 
making or  to  try  to  outguess  the  President 
In  this  field. 

The  Senate,  however.  Is  very  well  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  longer-range,  more  basic 
questions  which  I  have  tried  to  touch  on 
very  briefiy  and  generally.  It  is  to  these 
questions  that  I  intend  to  devote  most  (^f  my 
attention  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  intend  to  do  so  in  a  thoroughly  non- 
partisan way.  Let  rae  emphasize  nonparti- 
san, and  draw  a  distinction  between  It  and 
bipartisan.  Bipartisanship  has  been  used 
too  frequently  to  cloak  tlie  absence  of  a  fun- 
damental national  agreement  and  to  serve 
as  a  sort  of  synthetic  substitute  for  such 
agreement.  When  mlBU.sed  in  this  fashion 
it  can  have  sever.nl  pernicious  results.  Too 
many  people  are  given  a  practical  veto  over 
policy.  There  Is  an  Inhibition  of  the  kind 
of  free  debate  out  of  which  a  fundamental 
national  a.eireement  emerges.  And  finally, 
policy  comes  to  represent  the  lowest  common 
denominator. 

Nonp.-u-tisanship  does  not  mean  the  ab- 
sence of  debate  on  foreign  policy.  It  does 
not  mean  the  absence  of  crltlcisrti  of  those 
who  are  making — or  not  making — foreign 
policy.  What  it  means  Is  the  absence  of  de- 
bate precipitated  and  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  gaining  a  partisan  advantage.  It  means 
the  absence  of  criticism  motivated  by  parti- 
san considerations,  the  kind  of  reflex  criti- 
cism In  which  a  Democrat  automatically  de- 
nounces what  a  Republican  has  done,  and  vice 
versa.  Under  nonpartlsanshlp,  the  opposi- 
tion party  supports  or  opposes  the  President 
on  the  merits  of  the  policies,  or  lack  of  them, 
which  he  espouses.  It  does  not  oppose 
simply  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 

Significantly,  Senator  Vandenberg.  who 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  bipartisanship,  did 
not  like  the  word.  He  preferred,  instead, 
unpartlsanship  or  nonpartlsanshlp,  and  so 
do  I. 

I  do  not  think  It  la  possible  for  a  demo- 
cratic country  to  have  a  viable,  effective 
policy  unless  It  is  founded  on  the  widest  pos- 
sible public  discussion.  £>ebate  Is  a  neces- 
sary Ingredient  of  policymaking. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  debate,  there  emerges, 
over  the  long  term  the  national  sense  of 
values  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  world — and  I  hope  we  can  do 
very  much  better  than  simply  to  hold  our 
own.    When  we  get  a  proper  sense  of  values. 


we  will  not  go  through  such  agonising  soul- 
searchirig  in  deciding  whether  we  can  or  can- 
not  afford  some  of  the  things  which,  in  my. 
Judgment,  we  must  have.  Until  we  do  re- 
vise our  sense  of  values,  we  will  never  think 
we  can  afford  to  do  the  things  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  we  must  do  If  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  Nation  of  free  people. 

The  gravest  crisis  confrontlnf  the  West- 
ern World  today  Is  not  In  Berlin;  It  is  within 
ourselves. 

What  the  leaders  of  the  Western  nations 
think  they  cannot  afford,  wrote  an  able  ob- 
server 2  years  ago.  "Is  the  political  courage 
todemsnd  of  their  peoples  the  sacriflces  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  promote  their  interests 
under  the  condition  of  atomic  peace.  In  a 
word:  the  deficit  Is  political  and  moral,  not 
economic  and  financial." 

What  Makes  U.S.  Fokeion  Polict? 

(Address  by  Senator  J.  William  Fuluicht 
at  10th  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Re- 
porter magaslne.  Overseas  Press  Club, 
New  York  City.  April  16.  1060) 

So  many  things  honored  In  our  time  are 
themselves  without  honor,  that  It  is  all  the 
more  pleasurable  to  Join  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  as  it  gives  Max  Ascoli  the  recognition 
that  has  long  been  overdue  him. 

I  know  that  It  sounds  Incongruous  to 
speak  of  aristocracy  in  a  democracy.  Tet  In 
the  exact  Oreek  sense  of  the  word — meaning 
"the  best" — It  Is  very  much  in  place  to  say 
that  the  magazine  Max  Ascoli  built  in  10 
short  years  has  been  a  stronghold  of  aris- 
tocratic values  In  our  society.  Every  issue 
of  the  Reporter  does  something  to  restore 
discussion  Itself  to  the  democratic  process. 
Every  Issue  reenacts  In  language  the  tre- 
mendous fact  that  the  democratic  process  Is 
a  highly  exacting,  sometimes  comic,  some- 
times dramatic,  but  always  a  supremely  de- 
manding experience.  I  often  feel  that  the 
conuibutors  to  this  magazine  are  regularly 
summoned  by  Max  Ascoli  to  take  an  oath 
of  oflice.  reading  to  this  effect:  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  In  the  high  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. I  will  uphold,  defend,  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  word,  and  that  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  will  use  words  In  such 
ways  that  they  will  stand  as  one  with  the 
things  they  are  meant  to  describe." 

Max  ABColi  lias  himself  said  of  the  Re- 
porter that  it  was  an  "experimert  In  adult 
Journalism."  I  would  add  that  It  Is  an  ex- 
periment in  "unadulterated  Journalism". 
For  its  bite  is  a  solid  one.  It  has  no  pets 
and  no  client  Interests.  It  is  known  as  a 
liberal  magaelne.  But  It  stands  Just  as 
ready  to  make  war  on  the  cliches  snd  Illu- 
sions that  sometimes  crop  up  in  the  llkwral 
camp,  as  it  does  when  a  different  order  of 
cliches  and  illusions  crop  up  In  the  camp 
of  the  mossbacks.  It  is  precisely  because  It 
Is  always  prepared  to  call  even  Its  natural 
friends  to  task,  that  It  stands  almost  on  a 
plane  of  its  own  in  our  affections.  As  friend 
or  as  critic,  it  summons  all  of  us  to  heed 
the  Injunction:  "Know  thyself".  And  no 
injunction  could  be  more  pointed  for  those 
of  us  here  tonight,  whose  work  it  is  to  keep 
the  people  Informed  of  the  material  facts 
that  bear  on  their  life. 

Happy  birthday,  then,  to  Msx  Ascoli.  to  his 
wife.  Marlon,  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
porter. May  your  readers  increare.  Happy 
birthday  also  to  the  present  readers  of  the 
Reporter — some  125.000  of  them — who  would 
rather  shiver  In  the  ley  wind  of  truth  than 
be  warmed  by  a  blanket  of  rose-colored 
smog 

Still.  I  have  not  come  here  Just  to  praise 
the  Reporter,  or.  as  It  were,  to  bury  it  with 
praise.  I  have  something  else  on  my  mind, 
and  the  occasion  being  what  it  is.  this 
seemed  to  tte  a  good  place  to  say  It.  I  hasten 
to  add.  that  my  remarks  will  not  be  in  any 
way  sensational.  They  will  disappoint  those 
who  wai;t  me  to  Invent  for  this  occasion, 
new  solutions  to  troubles  in  Berlin,  Tibet, 
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the  Middle  Saet,  Africa,  Southeast  Asia. 
Latin  America,  the  Formosa  Striate— or,  to 
bring  the  matter  very  close  to  home.  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  I  feel  that  we  have  had  quite 
enough  of  speechmaking  by  publlo  men  who 
invent  policies  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
from  a  misplaced  sense  of  duty — the  sense 
that  they  owe  It  to  the  press— or  perhaps  to 
tiiemselves — to  be  the  sotiroe  of  new 
sensations. 

Insuad.  I  would  like  to  explore  for  a  bit 
the  question  of  what  makes  US.  foreign 
policy— a  subject,  I  hope,  of  some  Interest  to 
ourselves  and  o*ir  allies. 

Now  I  confess  that  when  I  put  this  ques- 
tion to  myself,  that  when  I  thought  about  it 
a  bit,  the  answer  I  came  up  with  appeared 
in  Book  11  of  St.  Augustine's  Confessions. 
There  the  author  raised  the  question  of 
what  Ood  was  doing  before  He  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  A  possible  answer, 
St.  Augustine  said,  was  this:  "He  was 
creating  a  hell  for  people  who  pry  too  deep." 
Still,  despite  the  measure  of  truth  In  this 
reply.  It  is  worth  while  to  pry  into  my  ques- 
tion, and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  answer 
may  shed  some  light  on  why  we  do  or  don't 
do  some  things  In  this  or  that  particular 
sector  of  a  troubled  world.  S.-cond.  the 
challenge  Inherent  In  my  question  Is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  America.  It  was 
raised  for  all  democracies  as  far  back  as  1832 
by  Alexis  de  Tocquevllie  when  her  wrote: 

'Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of 
those  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  a  de- 
mocracy; they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the 
perfect  use  of  almost  all  those  In  which  It 
Is  deficient.  •  •  •  |A|  democracy  can  only 
with  great  difficulty  regulate  the  deUlls  of 
an  Important  undertaking,  persevere  in  a 
fixed  design,  and  work  out  Its  execution  In 
spite  of  serious  obstacles.  In  cannot  com- 
bine its  measures  with  secrecy  or  await  their 
consequences  with  patience." 

These    are    qualities,    he    concluded,    that 
more  especially  tielong  to  a  form  of  social 
organisation  where  the  government  Is  ruled 
by  one  man  or  a  handful   of  men. 
How   true  is  this? 

The  paradoxical.  Indeed  the  frightening 
fact  Is  that  de  Tocqueville's  comment  Is  a 
great  deal  more  applicable  today  than  it  was 
when  he  made  it. 

Consider  what  happened  betv.-een  1783. 
when  we  won  our  independence,  and  1853. 
when  the  Oadsden  Purchase  rounded  out  our 
present  continental  llmlu.  All  of  thU  ter- 
ritory was  acquired  by  power  and  diplomacy, 
by  a  skillful  maneuvering  through  the  maze 
of  European  politics.  And  at  the  »ame  time. 
we  managed— with  the  help  of  the  British 
fleet — to  protect  a  whole  series  of  nation- 
alistic revolutions  to  the  south  from  the 
unholy  Intentions  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
process,  while  much  was  done  by  the  action 
of  Individual  Presidents,  a  great  deal  was 
done  as  a  direct  result  of  congressional 
acUon  or  by  the  direct  play  of  public  pres- 
sures, rising  from  a  people  whose  life  was 
being   progressively  democratized. 

The  key  point  U  that  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  did  not  appear  to  be  an  elite 
function,  limited  to  speclallsU  In  and  around 
the  Executive.  Neither  the  electorate  nor 
the  Congress  was  ever  overawed  by  the  Execu- 
tive dlalm  to  exclusive  knowledge,  or  Its  claim 
that  It  would  be  against  the  national  Interest 
to  disclose  the  facU  relevant  to  a  foreign 
policy  decision.  Foreign  policy  wati  debated 
in  remote  frontier  outposu  as  well  as  In 
seaboard  dlties.  with  a  shrewdness  and  a 
knowledge  of  great  power  rivalries  tliat 
astonishes  any  modern  reader  who  browses 
through  the  records  of  these  debates  pre- 
served in  our  National  Archives. 

The  stakes  of  foreign  policy  in  those  days 
were  both  visible  and  finite.  They  meant  the 
difference  between  having  a  hostile  power 
on  our  frontier,  or  not  having  one.  The 
contrast  with  our  present  circumstances  is 


obvious.  The  stakes  of  our  foreign  policy 
today  are  real  enough  but  infinitely  more 
complex.  Whereas  once  upon  a  time  our 
real  national  interests  were  clear  anc*  im- 
mediate and  generally  agreed  upon,  they 
are  so  no  longer. 

They  put  four  hard  challenges  to  the  basic 
workings  of  our  democratic  system: 

For  one  thing.  If  ever  the  line  between 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  could  be  drawn. 
It  is  now  wholly  erased.  Whether  we  real- 
ize It  or  not.  we  can  no  longer  assure  our- 
selves that  what  we  do  In  one  place  Is  un- 
related to  what  we  do  In  a  second  place; 
that  If  we  slip  domestically,  the  effect  will 
not  be  felt  abroad — or  the  other  way  around. 
The  strength  of  the  American  economy,  for 
example,  enters  directly  as  a  factor  In  our 
power  to  build  a  versatile  military  esUbllsh- 
ment.  or  to  export  capiui  In  ways  that  will 
contribute  to  the  orderly  growth  of  newly 
Independent  peoples.  In  a  reverse  view,  if 
those  people  and  their  resources,  along  with 
those  of  our  European  allies  should  ever  be 
drawn  into  the  Communist  orbit.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  we  could  for  long  maintain 
our  present  economy  or.  Indeed,  anything  re- 
sembling our  present  way  of  life. 

Second,  because  America's  paramount 
strength  has  bested  In  us  the  role  of  lead- 
ership for  a  coalition  diplomacy,  our  execu- 
tive and  legislative  organs  of  government 
must  bear  two  constituencies  in  mind.  One 
is  the  voting  constituency  from  which  the 
chief  officers  of  American  Government  draw 
their  title  of  office.  The  second  constituency 
begins  at  the  3-mlle  limit.  It  Is  formed 
by  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  globe  who.  though  they  don't 
cast  a  single  vote  In  any  American  election, 
are  vitally  affected  by  the  decisions  of  Ameri- 
can lawmakers. 

Out  of  this,  there  arises  a  recurrent  di- 
lemma. In  the  event  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
l>etween  the  two  constituencies,  which  one 
should  have  a  prior  claim  on  the  support  of 
the  American  lawmaker?  If  the  prior  claim 
is  that  of  his  nonvoting  constituency,  then 
he  risks  a  repudiation  by  American  voters. 
If  the  prior  claim  is  that  of  his  voting  con- 
stituency, then  he  risks  the  loss  of  trust  by 
the  nonvoting  constituency — whose  sup- 
port he  must  have  If  he  is  to  attain  what 
both  constituencies  want  above  all  other 
things,  namely,  the  conditions  for  a  Just 
peace. 

Third,  the  very  process  of  coalition  diplo- 
macy tends  to  exercise  a  gravitational  pull 
that  centers  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  and  downgrades  the  role  of 
the  Congress  and  the  electorate  as  direct 
parties  to  the  affair.  For  the  Congress  is 
simply  not  structurally  equipped  to  deal 
Blmultaneoiisly  with  all  the  day  to  day  prob- 
lems of  coalition  diplomacy.  And  the  people, 
for  their  part  are  even  less  well  equipped  to 
follow  the  Intricate  twists  and  turns  of  any 
contemporary  diplomatic  transaction. 

The  fourth  difference  between  the  past 
and  present  represents  so  great  an  Intensi- 
fication of  the  old  problem  of  amateur- 
expert  relations  In  government,  as  to  consti- 
tute an  almost  new  problem.  What  I  have 
In  mind  here,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
leading  questions  of  foreign  affairs  nowa- 
days, are  entwined  with  Infinitely  compli- 
cated scientific  and  teclinologlcal  questions. 
For  example,  should  we  or  should  we  not 
stop  the  testing  of  the  hydrogen  bomb? 
Should  we  put  more  or  less  effort  into  mis- 
sile-launching submarlnees  or  Into  the  sup- 
port of  allied  armies?  Tou  can  search  all 
the  great  treatises  on  the  American  polity 
from  the  Federalist  papers  on  forward,  and 
they  will  not  give  you  a  single  clue  to  the 
right  answer.  Even  that  second  great  source 
of  populsr  doctrine,  "Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac." which  Is  ao  much  evoked  today,  also 
fails  in  this  respect. 

Public  Ignorance  on  these  new-style  pollt- 
Ical-scientlflc-mlUtary  questions  is  wide- 
spread, to  put  It  mildly,  and  reaches  into 


high  places,  including  the  UjS.  Senate. 
It  is  matched  by  the  respect  and  awe  we 
hold  for  the  expert  practitioners  of  these 
new  arts — a  respect  which  we  do  not  accord 
experts  in  other  fields.  The  economists  of 
this  country  rarely.  If  ever,  agree  on  pre- 
cisely the  monetary  policy  to  be  followed  by 
liie  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But  thU  does 
not  In  the  least  inhibit  people  who  dont 
know  the  difference  between  Adam  Smith 
and  John  Maynard  Keynes  from  expressing 
the  most  profound  Judgments  on  the  matter. 
Yet  these  same  people  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  vastly  more  Important  questions  to  a 
handfiU  of  scientisU  and  military  strategists 
who  sharply  disagree  among  themselves. 

One  reason  for  this  paradox.  I  suggest.  Is 
that  whereas  the  economists  carry  on  their 
disputes  In  public,  what  the  military  sclen- 
tlsu  have  to  say  Is  funneled  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  executive,  where  the  cutoff 
stamp  of  top  secret  comes  Into  play.  But 
what  is  cut  off  simultaneously,  is  any  real 
power  by  the  people  or  the  Congress  to  Judge 
whether  the  agents  of  the  Executive  acted 
wisely  or  not  on  the  basis  of  the  word  they 
alone  were  privileged  to  hear. 

All  these  new  challenges  work  in  their  own 
way  to  give  a  new  sense  of  awesome  relevance 
to  what  De  Tocquevllie  had  to  say  about  the 
inherent  difficulties  a  democracy  faces  In  the 
conduct  of  contemporary  foreign  politics. 

There  is  one  more  difficulty  that  deserves 
mention  for  It  arises,  paradoxically,  from  the 
effort  of  a  democracy  to  respond  to  the  new 
challenge.  It  has  to  do  with  the  verj  nature 
of  bipartisanship — in  theory  an  instrument 
of  national  unity  but  more  often  in  recent 
practice  a  gag  on  legitimate  discussion. 
Time  and  again  we  have  lately  found  our- 
selves In  situations  where  the  Executive, 
consulting  Itself,  has  announced  a  policy. 
Whereupon  the  cry  goes  out  that  it  cannot 
be  debated,  since  this  would  show  the  world 
that  we  are  divided.  What  we  must  do.  In- 
stead. Is  to  swallow  our  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy.  We  must  rally  to  the 
Executive  In  a  great  show  of  national  unity. 
Nor  does  the  matter  end  there.  Later  on. 
when  the  doubtful  wisdom  of  the  policy  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  formidable  world  of 
actual  practice,  the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  are  again  silenced.  For  if  they 
raise  their  voice,  they  Invite  the  rebuke:  "You 
voted  for  that  policy  when  It  was  sent  down 
here  to  the  Congress.  Why  are  you  squawk- 
ing about  It  now?" 

I  am  not  Implying  that  anything  and  ev- 
erything ought  to  be  fair  game  for  partisan 
politics.    Par  from  It. 

Foreign  policy  ought  in  fact  to  be  non- 
partisan or  unpart  isan — words  which  the  late 
Ssnator  Vandenberg  preferred  to  bipartisan. 
Nonpartlsanshlp  means  that  policies  are 
criticized  and  debated  on  their  merits,  not 
In  a  partisan  electioneering  context. 

I  would  add  but  one  more  footnote  to  this. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  Judge  of 
America's  European  allies,  the  thing  they  fear 
most  Is  not  a  healthy  debate  conducted  by 
Americans  on  foreign  affairs  Issues.  Their 
greater  fears  arise  over  precipitate  announce- 
ments of  foreign  policy  which  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  country  has  properly  consid- 
ered. 

If  the  difficulties  I  have  been  considering 
seem  more  acute  in  their  American  context, 
it  is  only  because  the  blinding  light  of  atten- 
tion Is  focused  on  America  in  its  role  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  Western  coalition.  But  if  we 
shift  the  spotlight  to  any  of  the  other  leading 
democracies  in  this  coalition,  we  get  the  Im- 
pression of  a  single  image  repeating  itself  in 
various  degrees,  like  an  object  seen  in  a  hall 
of  mirrors. 

Today,  for  example,  Europe  Is  caught  in  the 
crisis  for  which  the  word  "Berlin"  stands  aa 
the  graphic  symbol.  Each  nation  there  looks 
at  Its  neighbor,  and  all  look  at  the  United 
States  with  a  sense  of  wonder  whether  all 
will  stand  together  or  fall  separately  in  the 
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event  the  Soviets  mean  to  breach  the  peace. 
Yet  on  the  occaalon  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  NATO  recently  observed  In  Washington.  I 
asked  myself  why  It  was  so  necessary  for 
one  member  after  another  to  assure  all  the 
rest  that  he  could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  NATO?  I  asked  myself  why  the 
speech  given  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter — the  speech  in  which  he 
merely  repeated  America's  10-year-old  com- 
mitment to  honor  its  NATO  obligations — 
should  have  been  considered  the  highlight 
of  the  anniversary?  And  I  also  wondered 
why  the  crisis  over  Berlin  should  have  so 
menacing  a  face,  and  should  have  led  to  an 
uneasy  feeling,  which  has  even  been  voiced 
in  some  quarters,  that  we  have  already  been 
defeated  on  the  ground  by  the  Soviets? 

By  any  arithmetic  test  of  potential 
strength.  It  is  we  who  should  be  giving  the 
Soviets  sleepless  nights  and  not  the  oth^r 
way  around.  For  if  the  population  and  the 
industrial  resources  of  E^irope  and  the  United 
States  were  really  mobilized  to  act  in  concert; 
and  if  that  strength  was  translated  Into  a 
military  dimension,  the  aggregate  would  ex- 
ceed by  far  anything  the  Soviets  could  muster 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Think  of  it.  The 
United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  constitute 
433  million  people  organized  in  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized power  complex.  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  Its  problematic  allies  In  Eastern 
Europe,  can  muster  only  300  millions.  Yet 
here  we  are,  frightened  by  the  present  pre- 
ponderar.ce  of  the  Soviet  strength  In  conven- 
tional arms;  and  frightened  also  by  the  all 
too  exact  knowledge  that  a  resort  to  nuclear 
arms  under  conditions  of  nuclear  parity, 
might  result  in  a  dead  Europe  instead  of  the 
live  one  we  all  want  to  preserve. 

How  have  we  arrived  at  this  Incongruous 
position?  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  have 
correctly  assessed  the  changed  situation  that 
now  confronts  us.  It  is  true  that  at  ;^he 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  there  may  have 
been  opportunity  for  choice  in  the  methods 
of  our  foreign  policy.  By  cold  logic  we  could 
have  taken  the  imperialist  course.  We  had 
a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed,  we 
had  shown  that  we  were  prepared  to  use 
them.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  could  have 
pressed  this  temporary  advantage  to  impose 
a  dictated  peace  upon  the  Soviets,  forcing 
their  withdrawal  within  the  Soviet  perimeter. 
Instead  we  chose  not  to  use  the  nuclear 
weapon  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  but  to 
work  In  consort  with  our  allies  to  build  what 
we  hoped  would  be  a  more  durable  peace. 

Whatever  the  choices  of  the  past,  today  we 
no  longer  have  any  choice.  Today  the  nu- 
clear weapon  has  no  utility  as  an  instrument 
of  foreign  policy.  It  cannot  attain  the  ob- 
jectives which  lie  beyond  war.  It  can  only 
ring  down  the  last  act  curtain  for  us  and  our 
enemies  alike. 

Then  why  are  we  so  tentatively  committed 
to  the  only  course  that  lies  open  to  us?  Why 
do  we  hesitate  before  the  commitments  of 
manpower  and  resources  that  can  preserve 
the  balance  for  the  West?  Why  do  we  ap- 
pear listless  before  a  challenge  that  Is  so 
obviously  demanding  of  our  greatest  energies? 
Take  the  area  of  military  strategy  alone. 
Even  before  the  Soviets  attained  their  present 
nuclear  position.  It  was  perfectly  apparent 
that  our  own  atomic  superiority  was  not  a 
substitute  for  conventional  forces.  It  was 
wholly  clear  that  placing  our  entire  reliance 
on  these  weapons  would  one  day  confront 
us  with  the  choice  of  blowing  up  the  world 
simply  to  contain  the  sort  of  probing  opera- 
tion the  Russians  use  to  test  our  will. 

The  founders  of  NATO  realize  this.  Their 
first  plans  called  for  90-plus  divisions.  And 
yet.  as  the  countries,  of  NATO  have  steadily 
prospered,  their  concept  of  what  they  can 
afford  to  do  has  steadily  narrowed. 

What  has  been  missing  is  not  the  material 
capacity  to  support  adequate  conventional 
forces,  but  the  will  to  do  so.  Our  spirit,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  sone  soft. 


Is  It  not  Ironical  that  the  blaze  of  selfless 
Idealism  burned  brightest  in  Exirope  and  In 
America  when  the  havoc  of  World  War  II 
still  met  the  eye  at  every  turn?  In  that 
hour,  as  I  recall  It.  the  cry  went  out  from 
the  best  spirits  among  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  alike  for  a  new  sense  of  fraterni- 
ty, and  for  an  end  to  the  national  divisions 
that  twice  led  the  flower  of  European  youth 
to  the  slaughterhouse.  The  best  spirits  of 
Europe,  as  I  recall,  wanted  to  stand  as  one 
family,  respecting  the  cultural  diversity  of 
their  individual  members,  bvit  united  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  political  destiny  sought  in  com- 
mon by  all  members. 

And  is  It  not  ironical  that  as  the  rubble 
was  swapt  from  the  streets  of  Europe;  and 
as  the  signs  of  a  progressively  expanding 
prosperity  rose  where  rubble  once  had  been, 
the  visions  of  a  Europe  twice  united — within 
Itself,  and  with  its  North  American  off- 
shoot— grew  progressively  more  cloudy? 
Here  was  a  cause  that  should  have  enlisted 
the  concentrated  and  sustained  energies  of 
the  leaders  and  the  led  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Instead,  European  leaders,  fully  as 
much  as  American  leaders,  began  to  think 
in  terms  of  their  voting  constituencies,  at 
the  expense  of  their  nonvoting  constitu- 
encies. I  deeply  regret  the  recent  recrimi- 
nations between  two  of  our  chief  NATO 
allies — recriminations  that  have  been  echoed 
all  out  of  proportion  In  the  popular  press. 
Their  differences,  I  suspect,  arise  not  so 
much  over  substantive  Issues  as  over  a  sense 
of  frustration  at  the  lack  of  an  energizing 
force  that  will  give  life  to  our  alliances. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose,  as  the  saying 
goes,  to  be  a  prophet  of  doom  and  gloom. 
I  am  merely  saying  that  the  choice  facing 
European  democracies  was  and  is  Just  this: 
Federate  or  perish.  And  the  task  facing 
America  Is  to  so  conduct  Itself,  that  It  will 
help  nurture  those  tentative  roots  toward 
federation  like  Euratom  and  the  Common 
Market  that  have  managed  to  take  hold — to 
nurture  them  with  the  object  of  creating  a 
real  European  Union.  Beyond  that,  our  pur- 
pose must  be  to  bring  Into  being  that  sys- 
tem of  Interlocking  commonwealths — to  use 
Max  Ascoll's  apt  phrase — that  can  bolster 
our  security. 

I  know  all  about  the  vetoes  practical  men 
stand  ready  to  catalog.  I  heard  them  In 
1945,  and  the  list  has  not  changed  one  bit 
today.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  Is 
the  urgency  of  Ignoring  what  practical  men 
have  to  say.  The  march  of  history  Is  fast 
outstripping  us.  Europe  and  America  have 
enormous  resources  for  survival,  Indeed  for 
the  mastery  of  any  challenge  hurled  our 
way  by  the  Soviets.  But  those  resources 
will  not  be  mobilized,  they  will  remain  in 
their  present  state  of  disarray,  until  public 
men  and  the  publics  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  fit  those  resources  Into  a  grand 
design  for  closer  union.  In  striving  to  bring 
this  design  to  pass  in  our  own  time,  we  may 
make  mistakes;  but  in  striving,  we  may 
find  our  salvation.  If  we  do  not  strive  for 
it  at  all.  our  epitaph  will  read:  "They  chose 
to  stand  still,  and  so  were  lost  forever." 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1959 1 
Nonpartisan  Foreign  Polict 

Senator  Fulbright  has  nicely  dissected  a 
sacred  cow  in  discussion  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  his  address  yesterday  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee punctured  the  notion  that  bipartisan- 
ship is  the  desirable  objective  In  congressional 
consideration  of  foreign  policy.  Rather,  said 
the  Akansas  Senator,  there  ought  to  be  non- 
partisan evaluation  and  criticism,  meaning 
honest  appraisal  without  thought  of  partisan 
advantage. 

This  has  long  needed  to  be  said.  True  bi- 
partisanship is  difficult  In  a  system  of  divided 
powers,  and  almost  Impossible  when  the 
political  control  of  Congress  is  different  from 


that  of  the  executive  branch,  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  and  executing 
policy.  Too  often  the  ritualistic  slogan  of 
bipartisanship  has  been  invoked  to  quell  mis- 
givings, muzzle  criticism  of  mistakes  or  re- 
duce matters  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator so  as  to  satisfy  all  but  the  most  extreme 
elements  in  either  party.  This  la  a  semantic 
perversion  of  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

Whichever  party  is  in  control,  thoughtful 
discussion— of  existing  assumptions  aa  well 
as  new  positions— is  essential  to  obtain 
wholehearted  support.  The  lesson  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Democrats  as  to  the  Republi- 
cans. It  means,  not  license  for  interminable 
harangue,  but  a  chance  to  talk  out  such 
l.rsues  as  Quemoy  or  Berlin  freely,  without 
any  inhibition  that  such  discussion  will  be 
rocking  the  boat.  As  Mr.  Fot^bright  noted, 
the  late  Senator  Vnndenberg.  who  is  often 
credited  as  the  father  of  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  preferred  the  word  "nonpartisan."  In 
1950  Mr.  Vandenberg  gave  a  lucid  description 
of  what  he  meant  as  "a  mutual  effort,  under 
our  indlrpensable  two-party  system,  to  unite 
our  official  voice  at  the  waters  edge  so  that, 
America  speaks  with  maximum  authority 
against  those  who  would  divide  and  con- 
quer us  and  the  free  world.  It  does  not 
involve  the  remotest  surrender  of  free  debate 
in  determining  our  position.  On  the  con- 
trary, frank  cooperation  and  free  debate  are 
indispensable  to  our  ultimate  unity.  In  a 
word,  it  simply  seeks  national  security  ahead 
of  partisan  advantage.  Every  foreign  policy 
must  be  totally  debated  and  the  'loyal 
opposition'  Is  under  special  obligation  to  see 
that  this  occurs." 

For  the  remainder,  it  Is  good  to  know  that 
as  chairman  Mr.  Fulbeicht  Intends  to  focus 
on  the  long-range  problem  of  adjustment  of 
American  policy  and  responsibility  to  the 
needs  of  an  age  of  revolution  and  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  defining  national  Interests  and 
values.  Others  have  spoken  similarly  of  the 
need  to  put  "less  steel  into  tail  fins  and  more 
into  school  construction."  but  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  philosophical  maturity 
cannot  be  overstated.  We  think  Mr.  Pul- 
bright  is  entirely  right. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  address  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  referred,  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fvlbricht], 
before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  was,  in  my  view,  excel- 
lent. It  contained  some  fine  philosophy. 
I  certainly  commend  it  to  all  Senators 
for  reading.  I  hope  people  throughout 
the  United  States  will  read  it  and  realize 
the  truth  of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  said  about  what 
we  have  got  to  do  if  we  are  really  going 
to  face  up  to  our  re.^ponsibilitles,  as  a 
world  power,  in  this  very  dangerous  day. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas highly  for  that  speech.  The  speech 
was  realistic.  Often  we  fail  to  come  to 
grips  with  problems  which  lie  closer  to 
home  than  we  like  to  admit.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  hla  splendid  address. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said. 
I  am  sure  the  remarks  he  has  made  In 
support  of  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record,  will  carry  great  weight,  not  only 
in  the  Senate,  but  throushout  the  coun- 
try as  well. 
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I  yield  to  the  Sena- 

I  wish  to  express 
the  Senator  from 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

tor  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT, 
my   appreciation  to       _ 

Montana  for  his  remarks  and  his  action 
in  Inserting  the  two  items  in  the  Record. 
and  also  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  the  kind  remarks  he  has  made. 
There  is  no  one  I  would  rather  hear  make 
such  remarks  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR FULBRIGHT— NOMINATION 
OF  MRS.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 
AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  and 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  it  for 
a  few  moments. 

I  regret  I  was  not  on  the  Senate  floor 
yesterday  when  the  junior  Senator  from 

Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwatmiI  criticized — 
unfairly,  in  my  opinion — the  conduct  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
particularly  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  in 
regard  to  the  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil.  I  had  received  no 
notice  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
intended  to  make  »ie  remarks  which 
appear  on  page  6087  of  the  Record. 

I  may  say  I  sent  notice  earlier  this 
morning  to  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  stating  I  would  reply  to  his 
criticism;  but  I  have  been  informed  he 
is  out  of  town,  which  I  regret. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  said: 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  were 
leaders  In  the  flght  against  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy,  engage  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  same  tactics  they  accused  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy of  using. 

Mr.  President.  I  resent  this  compari- 
son of  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  the  behavior  of 
McCarthy.  This  raises  a  very  funda- 
mental point;  namely,  the  difference  be- 
tween legitimate  criticism  of  a  person's 
policies  and  an  attack  on  his  motives  and 
his  loyalty  to  his  country.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  fails  to  under- 
stand this  distinction,  just  as  the  late 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  failed  to  under- 
stand It. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  also  ques- 
tioned the  pertinence  of  the  inquiries 
directed  to  Mrs.  Luce.  They  were,  he 
said,  "more  in  the  nature  of  a  political 
field  day  than  In  the  nature  of  determin- 
ing this  lady's  qualifications."  This 
statement  indicates  the  Senator  fails  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  qualifica- 
tions an  Ambassador  should  have. 

The  statements  about  which  Mrs.  Luce 
was  questioned  are  directly  relevant  to 
the  point  of  her  Judgment  and  objec- 
tivity. She  herself  admitted  that  the 
language  she  had  used  was  "very  intem- 
perate" and  that  It  was  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage "which  good  taste  would  prevent 
or  should   prevent  the  private  citizen 


from  using.-  It  Is  quite  clear  to  me— I 
regret  It  is  not  so  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona — that  temperateness  and 
good  taste  are  relevant  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  Ambassador. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  de- 
clared that  Mrs.  Luce's  services  as  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  "have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, to  my  knowledge."  Let  me  ex- 
pand the  realm  of  the  Senator's  knowl- 
edge. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  Reporter  maga- 
zine of  February  23.  1956,  entitled  "The 
Lady  of  Villa  Tavema."  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  inserted  an  article  from  the 
same  magazine  of  April  2,  1959,  entitled 
"Instead  of  Orchids." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Reporter  Magazine,  Feb.  23,  1956 j 
Th«  Labt  or  ViLiA  Taverna 
(By  Claire  Sterling  and  Max  Ascoll) 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  U£.  Ambassador  to 
Italy  for  3  years.  wUl  soon  be  coming  home. 
She  wUl  be  returning  with  the  glow  of  suc- 
cess that  iisually  surrounds  this  remarkable 
woman  to  face  a  public  that  has  heard  more 
about  her  than  any  ambassador  In  recent 
American  history.  She  has  frequently  com- 
plained, during  these  3  years,  that  Ameri- 
cans have  l)een  told  too  much  about  her  and 
not  enough,  that  she  has  been  written  about 
almost  always  as  a  woman,  rarely  as  a  se- 
rious diplomat.  Since  It  U  on  her  record 
as  a  diplomat  that  the  public  may  soon  be 
asked  to  Judge  her— for  a  Senatorship,  a 
Cabinet  post,  possibly  even  the  Republican 
Vice  Presidential  nomination — an  accotint 
of  that  record  is  given  here. 

THE    HARD    WAT 

The  new  ambassador  got  the  full  Neapoli- 
tan treatment  for  visiting  celebrities  when 
she  stepped  off  the  gangplank  on  April  22. 
1853 — flowers,  guitars,  boisterous  crowds 
cheering  under  the  warm  sun  of  Naples.  The 
Italian  Foreign  Ministry  gave  her  an  unctu- 
ous welcome  In  Rome.  But  it  was  no  secret 
that  the  Italians  resented  her  appointment. 

What  bothered  the  ItaUans  was  not  simply 
that  she  was  a  woman.  Accomplished  as 
she  was  in  many  ways,  everybody  knew  that 
she  was  coming  to  Italy  not  because  she  was 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  post  but  because 
her  husband  had  contributed  jxmerfully  to 
General  Elsenhower's  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. 

The   appointment.    It   Is   said,   had    been 
offered  first  to  Henry  Luce  himself,     if  he 
turned  it  down  in  favor  of  his  wife,  the  de- 
cision was  reached  after  both  had  carefully 
considered  her  handicaps,  which  were  many. 
Among  them  was  the  fact  that  she  was  his 
wife.     WhUe   some   Italians   might   cherish 
the  prospect  that  the  three  big  Luce  maga- 
zines would  acquire  a  vested  Interest  In  fea- 
turing Italy,  many  had  qualms.    "Luce  once 
adopted    China."    a    reporter    In    Italy    re- 
marked, "and  look  what  happened  to  China." 
Apart  from  that,  Birs.  Luce  was  beautiful — 
beautiful  enough,  even  at  the  age  of  60,  to 
Infuriate   other   women   and   embarrass  her 
diplomatic  colleagues.     It  might  have  been 
different  had  she  looked  like  Gertrude  Stein. 
Also,  she  was  a  recently  converted  Catho- 
lic, too  unrelazed  for  Italy's  ancient,  com- 
fortable  Catholicism,   too   combative  for  a 
population  which,  if  Catholic  In  religion,  has 
a  long  tradition  of  antlclericalism  In  politics. 
She  was  an  easy  target  for  the  Communists: 
rich,    Republican,    well    known     In    leftist 
circles    for    "hating   communism    with    an 
African  passion,"  as  Pravda  put  it — this  In  a 
country  whose  Communist  strength  repre- 
sents one-quarter  of  the  voters. 
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She  was  to  find  other  handicaps  as  she 
went  along.  Her  sharp  tongue  and  wit  did 
not  suit  her  temperamentally  for  a  diplo- 
matic world  peopled  by  the  stuffed  shirts  she 
had  once  lampooned  In  a  popular  book  of 
that  name.  Moreover,  If  she  was  untrained 
as  a  diplomat,  she  was  well  trained  as  a 
jotu-nallst.  For  a  Journalist,  news  has  no 
value  untU  It  is  published,  while  for  a  diplo- 
mat It  is  the  other  way  around.  Mrs.  Luce 
Is  annoyed  by  the  charge  that  che  talks  too 
much.  "I  don't  really  talk  too  much."  she 
says,  "but  I'm  widely  misquoted."  (Never- 
theless, she  has  talked  too  much.)  Further- 
more, her  appointment  was  political  in  In- 
tent as  well  as  origin.  Where  a  professional 
ambassador  might  have  no  greater  dream 
than  a  bigger  and  better  ambassadorship 
her  ambition  has  been  frankly  to  "dramatize 
the  dynamic  new  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion." 

ntOM    THI    MOMENT   SHE    AKKIVXO 

She  has  worked  enormously  hard,  driven 
as  always,  by  a  determination  to  prove  her- 
self on  a  man's  level.  "I  come  from  a  world," 
she  had  Miriam  say  In  her  celebrated  Broad- 
way hit,  "The  Women,"  "where  a  woman's 
got  to  come  out  on  top— or  It's  just  too 
damned  bad." 

She  has  filled  43  bound  volumes  with  press 
clippings,  tome  favorable,  others  not,  but  all 
testifying  to  her  tireless  energy.  She  has 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  up  and  down  the 
peninsula,  posed  for  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs, naade  hundreds  of  speeches,  and  en- 
tertained almost  everybody — not  everybody. 
unfortimately — in  the  handacane  Renais- 
sance residence,  VUla  Taverna,  provided  by 
the  UJ3.  Government.  In  her  first  year,  more 
than  7.000  people  signed  the  VUla  Taverna's 
guest  book;  and  dvu-lng  1955  alone,  she  re- 
ceived several  hundred  Members  of  Congress. 
(Some  might  have  driven  her  to  despair  If 
they  had  not  provided  her  with  priceless 
stories  few  conversational  use.  One  wanted 
to  know  how  Garibaldi  got  his  elephants 
across  the  Alps,  another  what  the  Russians 
were  doing  behind  the  Urals,  while  a  third 
once  Instructed  her  secretary  to  "CaU  me  a 
plane.") 

At  times  her  sense  of  public  relatloiu  lias 
been  superb.     When   an  Italian  LAI  plane 
crashed   at   Idlewild   a  few  days  before  she 
was  to  go  home  on  leave,  she  canceled  her 
flight  with  an  American  line  and  booked  with 
LAI.    When  Prime  Minister  Alclde  De  Gas- 
perl  died  In  1954.  she  rushed  back  from  a 
stunmer  vacation  In  the  States  for  the  fu- 
neral, causing  the  British  Ambassador  grudg- 
ingly to  do  likewise.    When  the  Amalfl  coast 
was  struck  by  a  flash  flood,  she  flew  to  the 
scene  to  make  a  round  of  the  hospitals,  beat- 
ing the  President  of  the  Republic  by  24  hours. 
Millions   of   Italians  have   come  to  know 
and  admire  her  for  these  activities.    But  all 
this  proves  how  vigorously  she  has  applied 
herself  to  her  ambassadorial  Job.  not  how 
successful  she  has  been  at  It. 

THE  BOLT  HAD  SEEK   SHOT 

Mrs.  Luce  started  out  without  the  biggest 
advantage  her  predecessors  had  had;  she 
could  not  promise  the  Italians  much  money. 
Where  the  United  States  had  given  Italy  %2A 
bUllon  In  direct  economic  aid  before  she 
came.  Italy  got  a  net  erf  $105  million  In  fiscal 
1954.  $45  million  In  1955,  and  $5  million  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1956;  and  where  mutual 
defense  assistance  offshore-procurement  con- 
tracts had  reached  a  total  of  $383  million 
during  her  first  summer,  they  had  slackened 
off  to  $91  million  the  next  year,  and  $39.5 
million  the  year  after. 

In  effect,  this  meant  a  fast  passage  from 
proconsular  to  interallied  diplomacy  be- 
tween two  nations  that  in  various  degrees 
needed  each  other.  More  precisely,  it  meant 
trying  to  convince  the  Italians,  using  other 
means  of  persuasion  than  money,  to  do  what 
the  State  Department  was  anxious  for  them 
to  do:  attain  political  and  economic  stabUlty. 
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support  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community,  roll  tjock  the  big- 
gest CommunlBt  Party  this  aide  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Since  moet  government  leaders 
were  already  at  least  verbally  inclined  to  do 
these  things,  it  meant  keeping  them  on  the 
right  path  hy  exerting  a  discreet  Influence  In 
Parliament  and  among  the  voters.  Quite  an 
undertaking  for  even  a  seasoned  politician- 
diplomat,  irrespective  of  sex. 

THx  19S3  n.EcnoNs 
She  began  badly.     A  month  after  her  ar- 
rival and  2  weeks  before  the  difflcult  elections 
of  June  7,  1953,  the  Communist  newspaper 
LUnltA  triumphantly  caught  her  giving  out 
crucifixes  to   a  group  of  southern   peasants 
during  the  inauguration  of  a  land-reform 
village   called    La   Martella.    Crucifixes    are 
customarily   distributed   In   Italy   on   such 
occasions,  but  not  by  a  U.S.  Ambassador.    A 
week  later  she  got  into  worse  trouble  by  say- 
ing publicly  in  Milan  that  any  electoral  vic- 
tory for  the  extreme  right  or  left  would  have 
"grave   consequences   for  the  intimate  and 
friendly  cooperation  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States."     Several  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can newspapers  claimed  later  that  the  speech 
cost  the  center  parties  the  election. 
The  charge  was  unfair.     In  saying  what 
-  everyone  knew,  she  probably  did  not  change 
many  votes,   let  alone  the  57,600  by  which 
the  government  coalition  fell  short  of  the 
total  necessary  to  get  the  bonus  seats  the 
recent  election  law  provided  for.     But  the 
speech  hurt  her  personally.     She  was  making 
her  maiden  address  as  Ambassador,  at  a  de- 
cisive moment  in  Italian  politics,  in  the  most 
politically  literate  city  In  Italy,  before  peo- 
ple who  were  waiting  for  her  to  fall  on  her 
face.     (She   told    an   Italian   paper    recently 
that  she  had  not  written  the  speech  herself 
and  that  of  the  two  aides  who  did,  one  Is  now 
stationed   In  Singapore   and   the  other   In 
South  Korea.     The  disclosure  may  help  ex- 
plain away  ber  first  big  mistake;  it  bas  not 
improved  her  staff  relations.) 

The  elections  that  June  opened  a  dlfDcult 
era  In  Italy.    Under  Oe  Oasperl's  leadership 
for    the    6    preceding    years,    the    Christian 
Democrats    and   their   minor   partners — Re- 
publicans. Social   Democrats,  Liberals — had 
governed  with  a  safe  majority  and  compara- 
tive stability.    After  Jime  7,  the  center  coa- 
lition had  a  margin  of  16  seats  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.     On   the  left  there  was  a 
bloc   of    143    Conununists    and    75    leftwlng 
Socialists.     On    the    right    there    were    40 
lionarchlsts  and  29  Neo-Fascists.     Short  of 
holding  new  elections,  which,  as  De  Oasperl 
said,  were  "absolutely  necessary  and  utterly 
Impossible,"  the  center  parties  had  a  choice 
of  trying  to  carry  on  as  they  were  or  making 
a  deal  with  either  the  left  or  right.    While 
the    politicians   debated    the    question,    the 
country  had  four  different  Prime  Ministers 
within  8  months. 

The  Idea  of  moving  to  the  right,  II  not 
all  the  way  to  the  Fascists  then  at  least  as 
far  as  their  Monarchist  allies,  was  being 
pushed  hard  diu-ing  those  months  by  sev- 
eral influential  Italians:  Luigl  Oedda  of 
Catholic  Action;  Don  Luigl  Sturzo,  founder 
of  the  first  Catholic  popular  party;  Giuseppe 
Pella,  who  headed  a  Christian  Democratic 
caretaker  Cabinet  at  the  time.  The  conclu- 
sion that  a  coalition  of  the  right — even- 
tually leading  to  some  sort  of  constitutional 
monarchy — woxild  turn  popular  opinion  to- 
ward the  left  was  finally  reached  by  the 
most  influential  Christian  Democratic 
leaders. 

But  not  by  the  American  Ambassador. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind:  Only  by  en- 
listing the  Monarchists  and  strengthening 
the  right  wing  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  could  Italy  ever  have  a  strong,  stable 
government. 

Although  a  newcomer  to  Italy.  Mrs.  Luce 
was  neither  unsympathetic  nor  unfamiliar 
With  the  outlook  of  the  right.    But  she  only 


knew  the  political  right  in  her  own  coun- 
try, the  Republican  Party  that  had  Just  re- 
turned to  power,  and  she  had  little  notion 
of  how  weak.  Bourbonic,  and  thoroughly 
tmpopular  the  Italian  right  Is.  It  is  a  haven 
not  only  for  groups  of  Jittery  businessmen 
and  landowners  but  also  for  unregenerate 
feudal  barons,  as  well  as  former  Fascist 
goons,  crackpot  young  bombthrowers.  fetish 
worshippers  who  once  kidnaped  Mussolini's 
corpse,  and  sophomorlc  nationalists  who 
want  to  retrace  the  late  Duce's  military 
steps  over  the  long  African  route  to 
Ethiopia.  >  Incidentally,  it  also  includes 
many  who  despise  Britain  and  hate  the 
United  States. 

The  Ambassador  may  not  have  liked  all 
these  people— her  antl-Mussollni  record  was 
clearly  established  before  the  war— but  she 
could  never  understand  why  the  same  rea- 
son of  expediency  that  brought  the  United 
States  to  accept  Franco  as  an  ally  could 
not  apply  also  to  Italian  Internal  politics. 
Indeed,  she  had  only  scorn  for  those  Italian 
Democrats — and  there  are  many  of  them — 
who,  if  forced  to  choose  between  the  right 
and  the  Communist  left,  would  not  hesitate 
to  choose  the  Communists.  Nor  could  she 
make  out  why  the  mere  fact  that  she  dealt 
with  even  the  least  objectionable  rightists 
would  render  her  objectionable  herself.  Mrs. 
Luce  believed  that  only  a  firm  anchorage 
to  the  right  could  stop  the  drift  of  Italian 
politics. 

DUIXXS'    FOOT 

It  was  primarily  in  the  hope  of  winning 
the  rightist-nationalist  support  that  Mrs. 
Luce  worked  so  strenuously  all  during  the 
summer  of  1953  to  get  a  settlement  in  Trieste. 
Italy's  quarrel  with  Yugoslavia  over  this  tiny 
free  territory  had  offered  both  right  and  left 
a  chance  to  discredit  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats' Western-minded  regime.  If  luiy  were 
to  get  at  least  zone  A,  which  Included  the 
port  of  Trieste,  so  she  argued,  the  mon- 
archists might  be  induced  to  rally  around 
Pella's  government. 

The  solution  was  announced  on  October  8, 
1953.  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  American-British 
declaration  giving  zone  A  to  lUly  and  zone  B 
to  Yugoslavia.  It  came  after  Mrs.  Luce  had 
wrangled  with  the  British  for  months  and 
gone  over  the  State  Department's  head  by 
sending  her  husband  to  the  White  House  3 
days  earlier.  (The  Secretary  of  State,  more 
interested  In  Tito's  military  strength  than 
Italy's  political  weakness,  had  said  only  a 
month  earlier  that  he  was  openmlnded  about 
alternatives  to  the  Big  Three's  1948  pledge 
to  give  Italy  all  of  Trieste.  As  Mrs.  Luce 
was  to  observe  after  several  similar  experi- 
ences, "Every  time  I  open  my  mouth,  Dulles 
puts  his  foot  in  it.") 

The  plan  might  have  worked  if  Marshal 
Tito  had  not  been  left  in  the  dark  about 
it — because  of  American  impatience  to  make 
the  announcement,  according  to  the  British; 
because  of  a  deliberate  British  oversight,  ac- 
cording to  our  Ambassador.  As  It  was,  Tito 
moved  his  troops  up  to  the  zone  A  border 
and  threatened  war;  Italy  replied  with  ungry 
demonstrations  in  nearly  all  lu  major  cities; 
in  Trieste  itself,  rioting  left  six  dead.  It  was 
not  until  a  year  later,  after  Pella  had  fallen 
and  Mr.  Dulles  had  sent  Robert  D.  Murphy 
as  a  special  emissary  to  Rome  and  Belgrade, 
that  a  solution  much  like  the  original  one 
was  accepted  by  both  sides. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  credit 
Mrs.  Luce  deserves  for  thU  settlement. 
There  are  those,  among  them  the  author- 
itative Oorriere  della  Sera  of  Milan,  who  give 
her  most  of  the  credit  for  the  belated  agree- 
ment. "No  one  will  ever  know,"  said  the 
Corriere  when  the  Italian  flag  went  up  over 
Trieste,  "how  much  Italy  owes  to  this  fragile 
blonde  creative."  Others.  Including  mem- 
bers of  her  staff,  say  that  the  settlement  had 
been  maturing  for  some  years  and  that  the 
October  8  declaration  delayed  it.  if  any- 
thing. ' 


Whoever  is  right.  Trieste  did  not  bring  the 
results  she  had  hoped  for.  In  fact,  the  end 
of  the  Trieste  crisis  deflated  the  nationalist 
boom,  and  from  then  on  the  rightists  started 
losing  ground.  Xven  before  the  setUement 
came,  Pella.  who  was  thriving  on  that  boom, 
had  gone  so  far  to  the  right  that  all  of  Italy's 
democratic  forces  compelled  him  to  resign. 
For  two  things  are  clear  about  Italian  post- 
war politics:  First,  the  trend  is  to  the  left 
although  not  necessarily  to  the  Communist 
left;  second,  all  attempts  to  consolidate  the 
right  have  failed.  Unfortunately,  the  Ufi. 
Ambassador  could  never  quite  manage  to 
recognize  the  leftward  trend  of  Italian  poll- 
tics  and  come  to  terms  with  It. 

DIPLOMACT   BT  PEXSa   LKAKAOKS 

It  had  been  a  bumpy  8  months  for  the  Am- 
bassador when  she  came  home  for  her  first 
Christmas  holiday,  and  the  stories  in  the 
American  press  soon  after  she  arrived  led 
her  into  even  greater  trouble.  On  January 
7,  1964.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 
ported that  the  Italian  Christian  Democrats 
had  actually  won  the  bonus  seats  in  the  June 
elections,  as  revealed  by  a  recount  of  moat  of 
the  million  voided  ballots.  It  claimed  the 
Rome  politicians  would  publicly  deny  the 
facts,  went  on  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  all  Italian  Cabinets  since  that  elec- 
tion, and  declared  that  "Italy  is  now  under- 
going a  dangerous  political  crisis  which  need 
never  have  happened."  The  same  story, 
more  or  less  embroidered  with  the  notion 
that  the  Communists  would  take  over  In  3 
or  3  years,  was  carried  by  nearly  every 
major  American  newspaper,  several  syndi- 
cated columns.  Newsweek  and  Time  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  recount  (though  no  recount  has  been 
completed,  or  officially  reported.) 

There  could  be  no  question  about  the 
source.  Mrs.  Luce  herself  told  a  press  con- 
ference in  New  York  that  the  "democratic 
and  republican  forces"  In  Italy  could  still 
stop  the  Communist  Party  "when  and  if  they 
want  to."  thereby  attributing  to  Italian 
sutesmen  like  De  Oasperl  a  lack  both  of 
vision  and  of  will. 

(Almost  3  months  later,  Mrs.  Luce  was 
accused  of  having  inspired  all  these  stories 
by  the  progovernment  Italian  weekly  LTu- 
ropeo.  which  published  a  purported  account 
of  her  off-the-reoord  talk  with  Washington 
correspondenu  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower  on 
January  S.     She  denied   the   account.) 

It  U  hard  to  see  what  Mrs.  Luce  expected 
to  gain  from  her  alarmist  campaign.  La 
Stamps  described  it  as  a  "shock  tactic  •  •  • 
needed  by  the  UJ3.  Republicans  for  the  forth- 
coming election"  of  1954,  and  it  noay  have 
served  that  purpose.  In  Italy.  howeTW.  It 
caused  bedlam.  Assuming  It  were  true,  for 
instance,  that  the  Christian  DemocraU  had 
really  won  the  majority  necessary  for  the 
bonus  seats — a  claim  never  proved — wliat 
would  they  have  gotten  by  holding  a  com- 
plete recount  and  claiming  victory?  Prob- 
ably a  civil  war,  since  nothing  less  would  be 
likely  to  unseat  some  ea  leftist  Deputies  in 
Parliament  at  that  late  date.  Assimilng  also 
that  the  Communists  were  on  the  verge  of 
power  and  the  center  parties  were  too  flabby 
to  hold  them  back,  who  would  have  been 
likely  to  gain  by  the  Ambassador's  revela- 
Uons?  Only  the  CommunUts.  Certainly  not 
the  Christian  Democrats,  who.  even  as  Mrs. 
Luce  was  talking  at  the  Mayflower,  were  try- 
ing desperately  to  flnd  a  way  out  of  the  crisU 
brought  about  by  Pella's  fall. 

Pella's  resignation  caused  Mrs.  Luce  to  cut 
her  holiday  short  by  10  da]rs  and  return  to 
Rome.  Shortly  afterward,  she  Invited  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican.  Social  Democratic. 
Liberal,  and  Monarchist  Parties  to  Villa 
Tavema  for  separate  talks  on  the  crisis.  She 
had  evidently  hoped  to  line  up  these  parties 
behind  the  new  Christian  Democratic  candi- 
date of  the  Premiership,  Interior  Minister 
Amlntore  Fanfanl.  The  effort  not  only  failed 
but  exposed  her  to   unprecedented  attack. 
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since  consultations  of  this  kind  are  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Italian  Chief  of  State.  The 
Communist  leader.  Palmiro  1>>gliatti,  de- 
scribed Mrs.  Luce  suavely  In  Parliament  as  an 
"old  lady  who  brings  bad  luck  to  everything 
she  touches." 

While  all  this  was  going  on.  the  New  York 
T^mes  broke  the  story  that  the  United  States 
had  authorized  its  Ambassador  to  Italy  to 
cancel  all  offshore  procurement  contracts 
with  plants  where  Communist  workers  were 
in  the  majority,  which  was  the  case  in  most 
big  Italian  factories  at  the  time.  The  an- 
nouncement caused  a  furor.  A  spokesman  for 
CISL.  the  predominantly  Catholic  labor 
federation,  described  the  policy  as  "brutal 
blackmail";  the  secretary  of  the  other  antl- 
Communlst  federation.  UIL.  added.  "The 
point  Is  not  to  punish  workers  by  denying 
them  work  but  to  encourage  them  by  pro- 
viding it." 

By  the  time  Mario  Scelba  was  confirmed  as 
Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  March 
1954.  Italo-Amerlcan  relations  were  scraping 
bottom.  Mrs.  Luce  had  no  confidence  in  the 
center  coalition  that  Scelba  had  pulled  to- 
gether again,  and  luiian  politicians  were 
criticizing  her  so  openly  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  reported  by  one  press  associa- 
tion as  wondering  "whether  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  to  have  an  Ambassador 
who  is  the  object  of  so  much  public  debate." 

SCELBA   WILL  DO 

The  Scelba  experiment,  however,  opened  a 
better   year   for  Mrs.   Luce      With   only   the 
moet  lukewarm  support  from  bis  own  party. 
Scelba  needed  a  friend  badly,  and  the  antl- 
Communlst    program     he    announced     the 
month  he  became  Premier  met  most  of  the 
objections   Mrs.    Luce    had    been    raising   all 
winter.     His  cabinet,  he  said,  would  crack 
down  on  the  Communists  In  the  civil  service, 
throw  them  out  of  the  Government-owned 
buildings     and     printing     plants,     prosecute 
them   for   slandering    the   Government,   and 
curb   the   Communist-owned    or   controlled 
export   firms  that   were   trading   with   Red 
China       Since     the  Communists     were     too 
solidly  embedded  In   Italy  to  be  dug  out  so 
easily,  only  the  easiest  parU  of  thU  program 
were  ever  carried   out.     But  as  a  token  of 
Intentions,  the  effort  was  appreciated  in  our 
Embassy.     Slowly  Scelba  was  gaining  favor. 
There   were  other  onslaughts  against   the 
CommunUU  during  that  year,  which,  to  say 
the   least,   did    not   displease   the   Embassy. 
Prominent  among   them   was   a  movement 
called  Pace  e  LIbertfc    (peace   and   liberty), 
led   by  Bdgardo  Sogno.   a   Foreign   Office   of- 
ficial who  had  been  a  hero  of  the^rtsistance. 
The  movement's  purpose,  as  Sogno  told  the 
readers  of  his  magazine.  »as  to  rally  lullans 
around    a    national    anti-Communist    front, 
and    it    pursued    this    aim    by    publishing    a 
string    of    shocking    revelations    about    top 
Communist    leaders,    offering    documentarj- 
evidence  that  many  of  them  were  once  in- 
formers for  Mussolini,  that  party  biu-eaucrats 
rode  to  work  in  expensive  custom-built  cars, 
and   tha^  Togliattl.    among   others,   kept   a 
concubine  draped  in  costly  furs  and  jewels. 
The  movement,  which  for  a  while  was  quite 
lively,    has    now    petered    out.     As    Ignazlo 
Silone    said:   "The    question     Un't    whether 
party   leaders  are    scoundrels,    but   whether 
they  are  capable  and  effective  scoundrels." 

This  question  reveals  why  the  Communist 
Party  started  to  show  the  first  signs  of  an 
Pfoslon  that  is  still  going  on.  Mrs.  Luce 
leeli.  and  some  people  agree  with  her.  that 
the  psychological  atmosphere  created  by 
Scelba.  Sogno.  and  the  American  Embaj-sy 
in  1954  was  a  major  factor  leading  to  the 
Communists'  loss  of  Flat  in  March  1955  and 
most  big  northern  factories  thereafter.  While 
r.ll  three  may  have  played  some  part,  none  of 
them  could  even  remotely  be  compared  to 
the  part  played  by  the  CommunlsU'  own 
leaders,  who  had  pressed  too  many  workers 
too  long  to  go  out  on  too  many  protest  strikes 
In  obedience  to  Comlnform  dlktsts. 


This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  oflihore  pro- 
curement policy,  one  of  the  Ambassador's 
most  publicized  endeavors  at  home,  was  In- 
significant. While  antl -Communist  union 
leaders  have  disowned  the  policy  and  still 
don't  like  it.  they  admit  privately  now  that 
by  canceling  $25  million  worth  of  contracts 
in  two  Communist-dominated  plants  the 
United  States  persuaded  thousands  of  Italian 
workers  to  vote  against  the  Communist- 
controlled  COIL  (General  Confederation  of 
Italian  Labor)  in  order  to  keep  their  Jobs 
Nobody  will  know  until  the  next  elections 
whether  or  not  the  polKical  opinions  of 
these  workers  have  changed. 

The  ratification  early  in  1955  of  the  Paris 
pacts  that  replaced  the  ill-fated  EDC  was  a 
genuine  victory  for  Mrs.  Luce,  though  it  is 
hardly  imaginable  that  lUly  could  have  held 
out  alone.  But  the  really  major  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  Embassy  was  to  have 
kept  Mario  Scelba  In  office  15  months.  (One 
of  the  more  painful  things  Mrs.  Luce  has 
suffered  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  politicians 
«-hom  sooner  or  later  she  has  come  to  l>e- 
frlend.  If  the  Ambassador  had  not  gone  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  prop  him  up, 
Scelba  would  have  fallen  months  before  he 
did:  yet  he  says  now  that  "after  all,  a  male 
Ambassador  would  have  been  better.") 

Scelba -8  trip  to  Washington  surely  con- 
tributed to  prolong  his  tenure  in  office.  The 
Invitation  was  extracted  from  a  State  Depart- 
ment made  reluctant  by  its  awareness  that 
Scelba '8  cabinet  was  beglning  to  spring  leaks 
at  every  seam.  But  there  was  not  even  a 
hint  of  the  irrepressible  crisis  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  when  the  Ambassador  started  home 
after  Christmas.  There  has  been  "a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  Italian  picture"  she 
told  reporters.  "Now  there  Is  a  stable  gov- 
ernment •  •  •  Italy  has  clarified  its  whole 
situation."  Three  months  later,  on  the 
eve  of  Scelba's  departure  for  the  United 
SUtes.  he  was  to  t>e  humiliated  by  the  pro- 
posal of  a  parliamentary  injunction  to  limit 
his  actions  In  the  United  States,  forcing  a 
ninth  vote  of  confidence. 

THE   OIL   LUKB 

The  problem  of  Italian  oil  had  become  a 
stormy  political  issue  by  that  time.  Promis- 
ing deposits  had  been  found,  first  In  Sicily, 
then  in  the  Abruzzl.  and  an  antiquated 
Fascist  law  sUll  on  the  books  was  keeping 
most  of  the  oil  underground.  The  draft  of  a 
new  law,  written  several  years  earlier  by  law- 
yers of  \merlcan  oil  concerns  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  then  Minister  of  Industry. 
Malve&titi.  which  offered  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  foreign  companies,  had  been 
bottled  up  in  parliamentary  committee;  and 
the  group  opposing  It.  led  by  the  head  of  the 
state  natural-gas  monopoly.  Enrico  Mattel. 
was  becoming  stronger  with  every  new  sign 
that  the  deposits  were  very  substantial  in- 
deed. 

The  American  oil  companies  quarrel  with 
Mattel  had  taken  an  ugly  turn  that  summer 
when  Fortune  magazine,  followed  later  by 
Time,  pointed  a  finger  at  him  as  the  biggest 
single  obstacle  to  large-scale  American  in- 
vestment In  Italy.  Apart  from  the  merits 
of  the  case — and  there  were  many  on  both 
sides — the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  For- 
tune and  Time  was  also  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador's consort  led  many  Italians  to  con- 
sider this  as  semiofficial  American  pressure. 
They  were  already  suspicious  because  of  per- 
sistent rumors  leaking  from  Government 
headquarters  to  the  effect  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  holding  out  on  any  further 
financial  aid  to  Italy  "until  this  oil  business 
is  settled." 

Then  Mrs  Luce  herself  entered  the  pic- 
ture. Her  first  statement  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  January  1955  did  not  attract  much 
notice.  She  repeated  It  In  essence  a  few 
weeks  later,  however,  in  an  interview  given  to 
II  Olobo,  the  financial  dally  owned  by  Con- 
findustrla  (the  Confederation  of  Italian 
Manufacturers).     Pointing  out  that  "capi- 
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tal  comes  where  the  profit  Is  greatest."  and 
that  "political  security  U  associated  with 
economic  convenience."  she  went  on  to  say: 
"Much  depends  on  the  oil  policy  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government.  It  is  known  that  oil  in- 
vestments are  a  good  Index  of  the  security 
and  profitable  nature  of  the  market  Many 
private  companies  can  be  led  to  Invest  their 
capital  here  if  they  see  the  oil  companies 
doing  it." 

Her  Interview  brought  the  long-smoldering 
dispute  to  an  uproarious  blaze.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Socialist  Party  Introduced  a 
motion  In  Parliament  requiring  Scelba's 
pledge  that  he  would  not  discuss  oil  on  his 
American  visit.  The  motion  did  not  pass 
But  the  Christian  Democrats  forced  the  Pre- 
mier to  give  Parliament  a  moral  commit- 
ment along  the  same  lines.  What  Scelba 
talked  about  in  Washington  is  still,  and 
probably  will  remain  forever,  a  deep  secret 
but  certainly  he  kept  mum  about  oil 

As  everybody  In  Italy  knew,  Scelba  had 
gone  to  Washington  mostly  for  the  ride.  He 
brought  back  the  promise  of  10  tons  of 
heavy  water  for  atomic  experiment,  a  rou- 
tine agreement  ending  double  taxation  of 
American  businesses  in  Italy  and  vice  versa, 
five  honorary  degrees,  and  a  model  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  in  silver.  But  that 
was  not  enough  to  bring  him  past  the  last 
deadline  his  party  had  set;  the  election  of  a 
new  chief  of  state. 

THE   GXOKCHI    ENIGMA 

The  election  of  Giovanni  Gronchl  as 
President  of  the  Republic  at  the  end  of  last 
AprU  was  the  final  blow  for  Scelba.  and  Mrs. 
Luce's  most  bitter  personal  defeat.  As  a 
left-wing  Christian  Democrat  and  an  un- 
compromising enemy  of  Scelba  and  Fanfanl, 
Gronchl  was  opposed  vigorovisly  by  both,  and 
It  was  partly  but  not  exclusively  because 
these  two  men  opposed  him  that  more  than 
a  hundred  disaffected  Christian  Democratic 
Members  of  Parliament  Joined  In  a  weird  co- 
alition with  the  Right  and  extreme  Left  to 
elect  him. 

Mrs.  Luce,  who  had  met  Gronchl  only 
once,  considered  him  a  pro-Commvmlst  who 
would  steer  Italy  toward  a  neutralist  foreign 
policy  and  bring  the  feUow-traveling  Nenni 
Socialists  into  the  Government.  Only  from 
his  behavior  in  office  will  we  ever  leam 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  Mrs.  Luce's 
Judgment  was  correct.  But  certainly  her 
behavior  during  the  presidential  contest  can 
scarcely  be  called  correct  or  wise.  The  Amer- 
ican correspondents  who  were  summoned  to 
lunch  at  Villa  Taverna  the  day  before  the 
fourth  and  final  ballot  came  away  thorough- 
ly persuaded  that  Gronchi's  election  would 
mean  disaster. 

The  same  conviction  was  expressed  by 
Lodovico  Benvenuti.  then  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  whom  the  Ambassador 
had  evidently  borne  down  with  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  she  represented. 
Bsfore  the  fourth  ballot,  Benvenuti  told  a 
packed  and  riotous  Christian  Democratic 
caucus  that  Gronchi's  election  "would  end 
a  10-year  friendship  with  the  United  States 
and  force  the  State  Department  to  review 
Italy's  role  In  the  whole  network  of  Euro- 
pean defense."  An  angry  roar  answered  him 
and  on  the  fourth  ballot  Gronchl  was 
elected.  A  prominent  Cabinet  minister 
called  Gronchi's  election  "the  American  Em- 
bassy's  masterpiece." 

The  Ambassador  was  in  the  diplomatic 
gallery  when  the  vote  on  the  final  ballot  was 
being  counted.  As  it  became  apparent  that 
Gronchl  had  won,  but  before  the  result  was 
announced,  she  walked  out. 

It  was  3  weeks  before  Mrs.  Luce  paid  her 
first  courtesy  call  on  the  new  President — 
the  British  Ambassador  had  made  his  the 
day  after  the  election.  In  the  meantime, 
the  American  press  showed  how  deeply  her 
apprehension  had  affected  U.S.  reports  from 
Italy.  On  May  17,  the  New  York  Times  in  a 
dispatch  from  Rome  said:   "Recent  political 
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d«velopmenta  In  Italy  have  convinced  U.S. 
military  authorltlee  of  the  need  for  a  review 
of  Italy'*  poeltlon  regarding  the  Weet.  par- 
ticularly NATO.  •  •  •  The  dispatch  added: 
"Doubt*  about  Italy'*  preeent  attitude  have 
been  created  by  the  election  of  Giovanni 
Oronchi  *  *  *  and  by  event*  ilnce.  Preal- 
dent  Oronchi  ha*  alway*  Inclined  toward 
neutralism  and  never  shown  any  enthual* 
nam  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  •  *  •  In  hi* 
Inaugural  speech  be  made  no  eecret  of  hi* 
belief  that  room  should  be  made  in  the 
Government  for  fellow-traveling  leftwlng 
Hoclaltst*  If  not  for  the  Oommuniet*  them- 
•elvea."  There  wtrc  not  quotes  to  back  up 
thl*  statement. 

Cn  the  same  day  and  In  the  same  paper, 
however,  a  dispatch  from  Washington  said: 
"OffloUla  of  the  Stat«  Department  •  •  • 
Mw  no  pnrttoular  need  for  a  review  or  U.S. 
poUoy  townrd  luiy";  and  the  same  dispatch 
quoted  a  Pentugoii  spokesman  a*  *Hylng  "he 
had  heard  nothing  suggesting  |suoh|  a  re- 
view." 

Several  more  weeks  were  to  pnas  before 
the  Tlmts'  and  other  papers'  Roma  corre* 
apundaiUa  rnme  around  to  n  mure  temperate 
view,  and  It  waa  6  moiuha  before  the  State 
Department  In  a  move  toward  reoonclllniloii 
Invited  the  new  President  to  vlalt  AmarioH 

Thinga  have  ohnnged  In  linly  ainoe  the 
fventa  of  Inat  May,  Bcelba'a  auooeaaor  as 
Fremler,  Antonio  n»gnl,  la  nn  pro-Weatern  aa 
the  PremUra  bvfore  nim,  liii  hu  relntlona 
with  the  Amai'toan  Imbaaay  are  cucil,  ani 
hia  Oablnat  ha*  com*  U)  i^ly  mure  on  Iffllat 
support  than  any  In  the  laat  I  yaara,  Mia 
two  major  aooompltahmenta  aince  being 
swnrn  In— the  eaubllahment  of  a  oonMtit\i- 
tlonal  ctuirt  and  the  rafnrm  of  fh*  tnK  lya- 
tern— would  have  been  Imptaalble  without 
Commtmlat  and  Socliillat  votea.  Imbaaay 
nfflcInU  do  not  blame  Oronchi  for  thia  iltua- 
tton,  or  Heanl  hlmnelf,  who  la  the  mnat  mod- 
erate of  ChrlNtlitn  Dcmncnillo  teftwlitgpra. 
The  reaponaiblllty  Ilea  mostly  with  the  aeo- 
rturlat  of  the  Ohrlatlan  Democratic  Party, 
which  haa  not  yet  aucoevdvd  In  providing 
the  party  mnrhtne  It  la  fitippnaod  to  r\in  with 
adequate  diaclpllne,  purpuaefulnfaa,  nnd 
money. 

There  la  a  atrange  ll.npneaa  In  Italian  poii- 
tloa  today  which  affactji  both  the  Chrlstinn 
Democrat*  and  the  Communiata,  while  the 
minor  partlea,  right  or  left  of  center,  are 
getting  Increaaingly  feeble,  Among  the 
political  leadera  the  only  one  whose  atnrk 
ke«|M  rUliiR  Is  Platrn  NtnnI,  who  reilatera 
the  uninterrupted  leftward  drift  of  the 
nation. 

WNONO   ORTM 

ThIa.  by  and  lt\rue.  la  the  racord  of  what 
haa  happenpd  In  lUly  In  the  a  yenra  ainre 
Mra,  Luce  arrived  to  carry  out  the  dynamic 
pollelea  of  the  Republican  admlnlatratlon. 

Of  eourac  nothinit  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  hold  Mrs,  Luce  reaponalble  for  every- 
thing that  has  gone  wrong  with  Itnlli  n 
democracy  during  the  Inat  3  yenra.  She 
could  not  have  forcaeen  the  weakmUig  of 
Alclde  de  Gniperra  hold  on  hla  party  after 
the  IBSS  election,  not  to  ipenk  of  hla  death 
A  year  later,  Bven  ao,  It  would  have  been 
the  better  part  of  wladom  to  conalder  that 
De  Gasperl's  matchless  skill  In  keeping  an 
•ver-changlng,  precarious  balance  within  his 
party  as  well  as  within  the  democratic  coali- 
tion could  some  day  run  Into  a  very  serious 
snag,  and  that— after  all— he  was  not  im- 
mortal. And  how  can  Mrs,  Luce  be  blamed 
for  having  failed  to  foresee  that  thp  vaunted 
rvlnxntton  of  Internntlonnl  tension  would 
iiUlmntely,  under  Communlut  management, 
reault  In  a  relaxation  of  tension  between  the 
Communist  and  anti-Communist  forces  in 
the  internal  politic*  of  the  major  European 
democraclee? 

But  it  1*  not  unfair  to  hold  Mr*.  Luce  re- 
aponaible  for  having  atubbornly  held  her 
rlghtward  course,  and  for  having  guessed 
wrong  too  many  times,    ror  a  politician,  that 


1*  the  capital  sin.  A  politician  she  waa  be- 
fore going  to  Italy,  and  a  i>olltlclan  she  will 
most  probably  be  again  when  she  comes 
home.  A  politician  she  was  in  all  her  per- 
sistent concern  with  Italian  domestic  affairs. 
There  Is  nothing  reprehensible  about  this 
concern:  In  our  day  and  age  a  U.S.  am- 
bassador must  play  a  sustained  yet  discreet 
role  In  the  domestic  pollole*  of  an  allied 
country.  What  la  reprehenalble  1*  to  have 
backed  those  among  the  democratic  poU- 
tlduns  who  becauae  of  their  rightist  Incll- 
natlona  were  bound  to  loee  ground.  Either 
luck  or  akin  failed  Mra,  Luce, 

To  her  credit,  sh*  never  spared  herself, 
never  was  slack  In  her  Job.  never  sliuuned 
taking  chnncea  and  asauming  reaponslblll- 
tles.  She  drove  heraelf  and  her  Biithaaky  at 
a  merQlleaa  pace,  with  an  energy  that  few 
could  rival,  let  alone  lurpitsa. 

Most  or  her  mistakes  canio  from  overdoing, 
from  showing  hvr  hand  and  plnylng  it  too 
heavily  In  many  r»MPB  whrre  she  might  have 
succeeded  had  aha  been  Arm  and  discreet, 
Ptequently  she  choa*  to  be  ahrlll  and  hard, 
while  she  ouulU  eaally  have  achieved  her  goal 
Just  by  quietly  turning  on  a  little  bit  of  that 
charm  with  which  she  Is  so  eminently  en- 
dowed. 

Por  Instance,  like  many  other  peopi*. 
Amarlran  or  ni)n*Ani*riran,  she  mity  have 
had  ttood  reaaun  to  dIaUke  "The  llavkhuard 
J\inHle,"  and  tu  eliminate  that  coniruverslal 
movie  from  the  Vrnloe  Pllm  PeatlvNl.  But 
this  was  no  eRcuae  fur  her  being  an  carried 
away  by  angvr  n*  to  tell  Ottavio  CruM,  the 
director  of  the  featlval,  that  If  there  waa 
Juvenile  dellnquancy  \\\  Amerlra,  It  could 
be  blamed  laigvly  on  naiTutlca  Uiat  came 
from  Italy, 

On  other  n<<oaslons.  she  preferred  to  ex> 
hibit  a  sort  of  girllah  pettiness  rnlher  than 
face  with  quiet  rurbenrunce  Mituatloni  not 
to  har  liking.  So,  for  Instance,  when  Blennor 
KuoKPvelt  spent  4  days  In  Rome  lust  apring, 
the  US,  Ambaaaador  invited  ab<nit  40  guesta 
tu  meet  her  at  nii  elaborate  luncheon.  All 
but  a  few  were  from  the  Kmbassy.  Not  a 
single  Italian  of  the  many  eager  to  pay  their 
respects  tu  that  truly  great  American  woman 
was  Invited  or,  for  that  matter,  offered  a 
chance  to  meet  her. 

According  to  the  |»eople  present,  how- 
ever, the  luncheon  turned  nut  to  be  a  tri- 
umph fur  Mrs.  Roosevt  It.  The  guesU.  par- 
ticularly the  yuunger  onea,  were  ao  taken 
with  her,  ao  anxliuii  i«i  hear  her  talk,  that 
the  Ambaaaador  had  tio  choice  but  tu  Irt 
the  {larty  go  on  and  ui.,  while  looking  iier- 
vuusly  nt  her  watch. 

MR,   AND   MM, 

Hrr  fretful  Impatience  and  p<M)r  judgment 
contributed  heavily  to  the  rallnre  of  Mra 
Luce's  mission  to  Rome,  Perhapa  part  of  the 
rei'poi\aibillty  shotild  go  to  Mr,  Luce,  who 
haa  upent  half  hla  tlma  In  Home,  working 
strpnuounly  to  make  hla  wlfe'a  miMlon  n 
success.  HU  circle  of  friends  was  made  up 
of  the  most  typical  repreientatlves  of  Italian 
big  business,  men  who  can  eoHroely  voice 
Italian  feelings  and  need*.  A*  things  turned 
out.  It  wsa  not  advantNiteoua  to  have  two 
ambnasadors  for  the  pricr  of  one.  Both  Mra. 
and  Mr.  Luce  found  It  dimcult.  If  not  alto- 
gether Impoaiiible,  to  reollie— hardened  by 
BUcoeu  as  they  are— that  the  fight  against 
oommunlam  jum  cannot  be  conducted  on  the 
Seven  Hills  the  way  It  is  conducted  from 
Rockefeller  Center. 

In  fKot,  on  more  than  ont  oceailon  Mr. 

Luce  did  not  conceal  hU  dismay  et  what 
seemed  to  him  the  Vntlcau'a  softness  toward 
Italian  and  InterAntlonal  communism.  Hla 
wife  has  been  more  reserved,  and  has  man- 
aged to  avoid  too  close  contacts  with  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  a*  she  promised  to  do 
before  going  to  Italy.  She  haa  been  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Italian  Republic,  not  to  the 
Vatican. 

At  least  once  her  fretfulnes*  got  on  the 
nerves  of  the  highest  Vatican  official*.    This 


waa  la«t  *ummer,  when  that  saintly  and 
rather  erratic  man,  Mayor  Giorgio  La  Plra, 
of  Florence,  attended  the  World  Mayors' 
Conference,  in  Rome.  Photograph*  of  BlU 
Cardinal  Dalla  Coata.  Arohblahop  of  nor- 
enoe,  bowing  over  the  hand  of  Moaoow'i 
mayor,  greatly  Incensed  the  U.8.  Ambaa- 
aador. She  let  It  be  known  at  the  Vatican'* 
Secretariat  of  State  that  the  Vatican*  fail- 
ure to  curb  La  Plra,  whom  she  held  reapon- 
alble,  made  the  US.  Ambaaaador  wonder 
whether  the  church  ouuld  still  be  considered 
an  effeotlv*  bulwark  against  communism; 
perhape  the  United  States  was  the  only  bul- 
wark left.  The  Papal  Secretariat  of  StaU 
did  not  nnd  this  outburst  U>  lU  liking.  The 
VHllcan  has  lost  none  of  Ita  centurlee-old 
•kill  In  handling  its  saint*,  and  It  knows 
how  tu  wait  fur  the  fall  of  grMt  tmplrea, 
be  they  secular  or  juurnallstlo. 

"TNI   SNARS   MT" 

Perhape    Mrs.    Luce's    mlseion    to    Rome 

wixitd  hnva  achieved  different  restilts  if  this 
pxirnordlnary  woman  whose  public  rela« 
tions  are  usually  miitthlea*  were  equally 
adept  at  human  rrlatiuna.  She  certainly 
could  have  made  better  use  of  her  italT  U 
she  had  not  so  overawed  the  l^)relgn  Serv« 
Ice  |)fnple  under  her  command  a*  to  lead 
ton  many  or  them  into  thinking  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  tell  h*r  what  she  wanted 
to  hear.  iNer  Rmbaaay  became  known  aa 
"the  snake  pit  ") 

Mhe  might  have  been  spared  many  ooatiy 
ernirs  If  she  had  hAd  the  patieitee  to  listen— 
particularly  to  those  ItaliaiM  who  are  frlenilg 
or  the  United  Niaiea  rather  than  panderers 
t«)  it.  But  Boniehow  ahe  haa  failed  to  sur- 
rout\d  herseir  with  a  large  and  repreeeuta* 
tlve  Italian  coiintiiiiency.  Mhe  certainly  haa 
mat  many  kliida  of  ItHllana.  but,  at  leaat  at 
preaettt,  her  moat  fHinlllar  milieu  la  a  email 
coterie  of  pnifvaaional  witi  and  punslvrt 
Mhe  got  bored  with  the  old  arutocracy  and 
diallltialuned  by  the  many  Italian  polltlclana 
panting  after  subsidies  for  their  hard- 
prevaed  factions  or  parties.  The  heavily  ear- 
neat  and  morallBiio  men  who  are  etrlving  to 
keep  some  Integrity  In  the  maae  of  luiian 
politics  may  ooraaionally  offer  pearls  of  wis- 
dom, but  In  general  they  ere  not  fun  to  be 
with. 

The  punsters  who  have  become  habitude 
of  the  Villa  Tavirna  are  fun.  They  write  In 
a  magaalne,  II  B<Tgheae.  that  never  men* 
lloiM  demnrracy  without  a  ohuoklt  ur  a 
aneer.  Their  wit,  well  appreelated  not  an 
long  ago  at  the  courte  of  Muaaollni  and 
(Mano.  has  Inst  nnuf  of  It*  sharpneas  In  thx 
Chang*  of  poiuiniij  ri'gime,  aitd  It  Is  not 
likely  to  be  dulled  h^  morallam  ever 

After  Hll.  not  no  long  ago  Ambaaaador 
Luce  was  a  plxywrtght  and  an  editor  of 
Vanity  Pair,  Political  success  ha*  not 
spoiled  her  wit.  Just  as  the  paaaing  of  time 
ha*  not  altered  her  look*.  She  1*  as 
«prlghtly  AS  ever,  with  a  kind  of  inexhausti- 
ble vitality,  constantly  wound  up.  There  is 
a  sort  of  a  strident,  metallic  quality  ab<uit 
her,  revealed  In  the  high  pitch  of  her  voire 
Perhaps  she  has  failed  In  Italy  precisely 
beenxiae  of  her  xtrong  polnu  -brightness  and 
shrewdness  and  dash.  The  fact  U  that  all 
these  flowers,  some  bright  nnd  Innocent, 
some  sweetly  poisonous,  and  all  of  them 
beautiful,  have  been  growing  on  Italian  soil 
for  centurlee  and  centuries.  In  lUly  they 
are  a  drug  on  the  market. 

I  Prom  the  Reporter  magailne.  Apr.  9,  1089) 
INSTCAD  or  OacHtos 
Ths  nomlnaUon  of  Clare  Bootbe  Luce  as 
Ambassador  to  Braall  has  been  hailed  by 
ths  press  as  singularly  felicitous,  and  even 
newspapers  occnslonnlly  critical  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  like  the  Waahlngton  Post,  have 
Joined  the  chorus.  Por.  It  U  said  Mrs.  Luce 
was  an  extraordinarily  successful  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy— a  view  contested  only  by  thoes 
who  know  the  facu. 
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The  facts,  unfortunately,  are  sad.  Mrs. 
Luce,  from  the  moment  she  arrived  In  Rome, 
tackled  her  Job  with  relentless  energy.  She 
was  ever-preeent.  even  when  the  presence  of 
the  American  Ambassador  Implied  eoms 
physical  danger.  She  plunged  Into  Italian 
politics,  and  made  unmistakably  clear  which 
politicians  shs  liked  and  which  she  didn't. 
She  overactsd,  overtalked,  and  oversmlled. 
She  never  aparsd  hsrsslf  in  playing  bar  rols 
but  missed  all  ths  cuss. 

This  was  a  great  pity,  for  her  Intentions 
were  of  the  bset.  Her  two  predecessors, 
Jamss  Dunn  and  llsworth  Bunker,  had 
brought  to  bear  the  overwhetentng  pollUoal 
influence  and  economic  assutanos  of  the 
UnlUd  Statee  with  consummate  skill.  They 
had  the  actual  power  of  proconsuls  but  they 
behaved  like  Ambassadors,  Mrs,  Luce,  at  a 
time  when  lUly  waa  fast  reooverlnf ,  chose  to 
bshavs  like  a  proconsul.  Ths  result  was  that 
whsnsver  shs  decided  to  go  all  out  agalnet  a 
osruin  pollUoan,  that  politician  was  mads. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  way  some  poliu- 
oiana  were  made  who  are  sllll  most  powerful 
In  Italy  and  most  Inclined  to  stray  frum  ths 
path  of  ths  Atlantic  Allianee.  We  have  in 
mind,  of  course,  men  like  Bnrico  Matut  and 
President  Oronrhl. 

Toward  the  end  of  her  mission  Ambassador 
LuM  was  thoroughly  worn  out,  "Worst  of 
all,  (or  s  diplomat,"  as  Time  reported,  "she 
has  become  irriubls."  Ths  cause,  Tims  said, 
was  arsenic  fallout.  Then  the  curtain  fell  on 
what  Broadway  oalli  a  turkey. 

Now  this  remarkable  woman  U  being  Nnt 
le  another  fact  tun -ridden  Latin  i«untry.  If 
hsr  Italian  record  is  any  guide,  she  will  soon 
be  in  Braalllan  polities  up  to  the  hilt,  Next 
year  a  president  i*  to  b*  sleeted  snd  paeelons 
already  are  high  In  ths  country  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  that  is  second  only  to  us  In 
population  and  vigor. 

In  the  last  Issue  of  the  Reporter  we  pub- 
lished Adolf  Berie's  review  of  "Hf  w  World  In 
the  Tropics, "  by  Ollberto  Preyre.  one  of  the 
moet  eminent  sociologists  of  our  times  and 
a  true  friend  of  the  United  State*  Freyre  Is 
alarmed  at  the  mounting  Yankt>ephobla  in 
Braall.  "It  Is  time  now  for  the  United  lutee 
to  have  an  exceptionally  able  Ambassador  In 
Rio  ds  Janslro,"  hs  writes. 

If  ths  admlnutration  U  still  insistent  on 
paylni  tribute  to  Mrs.  Henry  Luce  with  am- 
bassadorahlps  rather  than  with  orchids,  we 
don't  see  why  she  should  not  be  sent  to  leu 
critical  countrlee,  Olven  her  Roman  record, 
Ambassador  Luce  might  well  go  to  »  oapltsl 
Where  America's  influence  is  not  a  major 
controversial  Issue,  where  the  political  order 
has  been  eetablished  for  eentuilee,  and  where 
American  nswsnuMramnss  are  not  taken  too 
seriously. 

We  would  suggeet  a  monarchy  for  Mrs. 
Luce,  whose  court  she  would  frestly  adorn. 
It  could  be  Britain,  first  and  bsst  of  alt,  or,  if 
President  Elsenhower  dosen't  want  to  go  that 
far,  Luxembourg. 


Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  X  might  iidd,  Mr. 
President,  that  ths  Commlttes  on  For- 
eign Relations  ha«  received  a  consider- 
able volume  of  correepondenoe  protest- 
ing the  Luce  nomination,  some  of  It  on 
the  grounds  of  her  service  in  Italy.  X 
shall  not  place  this  correspondence  in 
the  RicoRD,  because  it  comes  from  pri- 
vate Individuals,  and  X  do  not  ^vant  to 
embarrass  any  of  them  in  any  way. 

I  am  not  now  commenting  on  the 
menu  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
directed  against  Mrs.  Luce's  set  vice  in 
Rome.  I  am  merely  emphasltJng  the 
fact  that  evaluations  of  her  service  there 
were  not  all  paeans  of  praise,  ctintrary 
to  the  sUtement  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

One  of  the  statements  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  ques- 


tioned Mrs.  Luce  was  to  the  effect  that 
President  Pranklln  Roosevelt  had  "lied 
us  Into  war."  it  happens  that  PrankMn 
Roosevelt  is  an  extremely  popular— even 
a  revered— figure  in  Latin  America.  It 
also  happens  that  among  the  many  allies 
we  had  In  World  War  II  was  Brazil,  and 
Braill  was  more  than  an  ally  in  name. 
Brasil  not  only  made  available  ImporUnt 
bases  bordering  on  the  strategic  South 
Atlantic  and  the  air  route  to  Africa:  she 
also  sent  a  division  of  troops  to  Italy  to 
help  in  that  diffloult  and  important  cam- 
paign. Braallians,  as  well  as  Americans, 
died  in  World  War  II.  if  the  United 
States  was  lied  into  war,  then  Braiil  was 
lied  mto  war.  as  well.  X  expMt  that 
many  Brailllans,  as  well  as  many  Ameri- 
cans, will  resent  that  charge.  All  of  this 
is  relevant  to  Mrs.  Luce's  qualiflcatlons 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Braall. 

In  eonolusion.  Mr.  Prsildent.  I  do  not 
consider  that  either  the  committee  or  X 
went  beyond  proper  bounds  in  our  ques- 
tioning of  Mrs.  Luce.  X  do  consider  that 
the  Senator  from  Arlaona  went  beyond 

S roper  bounds  in  his  orltlelim.  Kult 
:iX  provides  that  "no  Senator  in  de- 
bate shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
form  of  words  impute  to  another  Sen- 
ator or  to  other  ttnatori  any  oonduot 
or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  a 
Senator." 

The  Senator  from  Ariiona  said  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  X  used  the 
same  tactics  as  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, who  was  censured  by  the  SenaU 
for  conduct  unbecoming  a  Senator.  This 
is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Ornon  and  X  have  used 
taotlos  unbecoming  Senators. 

X  repeat.  I  resent  thU.  and  X  hope  that 
in  the  future  the  Senator  from  Arisona 
will  address  his  remarks  to  the  merits  of 
issues  rather  than  to  the  motlVM  of 
Senators. 

STEP-BY-8TIP    APPROACH    TO    A 

CONTROL  BAN  ON  TEBTINO  OF 
NUCLBAR  WEAPONS 

Mjsr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Prtildent,  X  atk 
unsftlmous  consent  that  X  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  I  minutes. 

The  PRB8IDXNO  OFFXCBR.  Xs  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho?  The  Chair  heart  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  week,  on  Monday,  the  United  SUtes. 
with  the  support  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
announced  a  most  tigniflcant  change  in 
our  policy  concerning  the  negotiations 
at  Geneva  to  end  nuclear  weapons  teet- 
ing.  Following  an  Buter  recess.  Am- 
bassador James  J.  Wadsworth,  our  dele- 
gation leader,  offered  the  Soviet  Union 
a  step-by-step  approach  to  a  control 
ban  on  all  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  first  step  calls  for  an  internation- 
ally controlled  suspension  of  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  and  imderwater.  It  would 
leave  for  later  the  inclusion  of  tmder- 
ground  and  high  altitude  explosions. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  made  it  dear 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
Statee  preferred  an  immediate  agree- 
ment suspending  all  tests  under  trust- 
worthy international  controls.  Ths 
step-by-step  approach  was  suggested 
only  because  of  the  adamant  Soviet  ob- 
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Jectlons  to  the  kind  of  controls,  includ- 
ing on-site  Inspection,  which  are  reason- 
ably required  adequately  to  detect  un- 
derground explosions. 

In  making  this  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  taken  the  initiative  in  an  ef- 
fort to  break  the  stalemate  at  Geneva. 
The  new  offer.  If  accepted,  would  furnish 
a  start  toward  a  total  ban  by  the  agree- 
ment to  end  tasU  in  the  atmosphere  and 
underwatar.  These  art  the  tatts  caus- 
ing the  fallout  which  is  corrupUng  the 
air,  A  ban  upon  them  can  be  readily 
policed  under  a  relatively  simple  intarna- 
tlonal  control  and  detecUon  systam 
which  cannot  possibly  do  any  intarnal 
mischief  within  any  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. Once  established,  such  a  con- 
trol systam  would  afford  the  present  nu- 
clear powers  a  funcUoning  apparatus 
within  which  to  harnett  tht  on-coming 
countries  that  are  fast  developing  atomic 
capacities  of  their  own.  Moreover,  the 
successful  operaUon  of  such  a  control 
tystam  might  easily  pave  Uic  way  for  ita 
expansion  to  embraet  a  broader  tatt  ban 
encompassing  all  types  of  nuclear  teeU  m 
space  and  undergrotmd. 

Mr.  Frttidtnt.  X  oongratulata  tht  ad- 
mlnUtraUon  and  tht  lUta  Dtpartmtnt 
for  making  this  proposal.  X  am  graUfled 
that  it  conforms  in  almost  every  detail 
with  the  suggestion  X  made  to  the  Stata 
Department  last  February  when  X  Nnt  to 
the  Acting  Bterttary  of  Btatt,  Christian 
A.  Htrtar,  a  itttar  on  this  subject. 

X  told  the  Secretary  that  X  hoped  the 
United  States  would  make  one  fmal  ef- 
fort to  salvage  something,  for  humanity's 
take,  from  the  long  labors  which  brought 
us  to  the  eonferenee  tables  at  Geneva. 
Xsaid: 

As  s  last  resort,  in  ordsr  that  ths  confer- 
ence might  not  break  up  acconpllahlng 
nothing,  X  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
United  BUtes  bmIm  this  final  proposal  i  an 
agreement  to  suspend  all  further  nuclear 
tests  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  enforced 
through  aa  iateraatleaal  control  system. 
suAotsnt  to  detect  any  violations.  Buch  a 
proposal  would  exclude,  for  the  present,  any 
sfreemeat  involving  suspension  or  control 
of  subterranean  or  sstrs-stmos^srle  nu- 
clear explosions,  neither  of  which  contribute 
to  the  poUutlon  of  the  air,  the  principal 
cause  of  so  much  world  eoneera. 

X  aik  unanlffloui  oonit nt  that  tht  f  uU 
taxt  of  my  lettar  be  included  in  the  Rso- 
OKD  at  this  point,  along  with  the  Acting 
Secretary's  rMponse  of  March  4,  in 
which  he  advises  me  that  the  luggettlon 
X  have  made  is  vmder  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettars 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oao.  as  follows: 

PIBSVAST  88,  ItSg. 
Hon.  OxaiSTiAN  Mmitwi, 
Acting  899r9fr\f  of  SttU, 
Ws«H<ftgton,  D,0. 

DSAR  Ms,  saoaarar;  Ths  fsteful  nsfotis- 
tlons  now  In  progress  In  Gtonsva  are  being 
watohsd  l»y  an  anxious  world.  Ths  Unltsd 
Statss  Is  ones  again  dsmonstratlng  Its  good 
faith.  Ws  properly  seek  ths  suspension  of 
all  types  of  nuclsar  tests  under  a  trust- 
worthy International  system  of  Inspsotlon 
and  control. 

X  address  this  Isttsr  to  you  out  of  grave 
concern  that  Russia's  continued  Intransl- 
genes  may  soon  stalemate  ths  nsgotlatlons 
at  Oeneva,  causing  our  beet  efforts  there  to 
come  to  nought. 
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It  \m  my  undarBUndlng  th*t  the  current 
dUBculty  at  0«n«Ta  oent«r«  upon  the  follow- 
ing aapcoti  of  the  RuMlan  position: 

(1)  The  Soviet  demand  for  reaervlng  a 
veto  power  over  the  operatlona  of  the  pro- 
poeed  International  oontrol  commission. 

(3)  The  Soviet  Insistence  that  control 
posts  be  self -opera  ted,  that  Is,  managed  by 
nationals  of  the  governments  within  whOM 
territories  the  posts  are  located. 

(3)  The  Soviet  advocacy  of  procedure  that 
would  easily  frustrate  prompt  action  by  the 
conunlsslon  In  dispatching  Inspection  teams 
to  make  necessary  on-the-spot  Investiga- 
tions of  subterranean  disturbances  sus- 
pected of  being  nuclear  In  nature,  or  of  pre- 
venting these  essential  at-slte  Investigations 
from  occurring  at  all. 

Obviously,  unless  the  Russian  attitude  to- 
ward these  matters  changes,  no  reliable  In- 
spection and  control  system,  capable  of  po- 
licing the  suspension  of  all  types  of  nuclear 
tests.  Is  possible.  Thus  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions are  threatened  with  Impending  fail- 
ure, one  that  might  well  foreclose  our  last 
hope  for  progress  In  this  critical  field. 

If  the  conference  fails  In  its  objective  to 
estabUsh  a  workable  International  control 
system  that  could  end  all  further  nuclear 
tests,  the  responsibility  for  that  failure  will 
be  clearly  Russian.  But  If  such  an  eventu- 
ality cannot  be  avoided.  I  would  hope  that 
the  United  States  might  make  one  final 
effort  to  salvage  something,  for  humanity's 
talte,  from  the  long  labors  that  have  brought 
us  to  this  conference  table. 

As  a  last  resort,  in  order  that  the  confer- 
ence might  not  break  up  accomplishing  noth- 
ing. I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States  make  this  final  proposal:  an  agree- 
ment to  suspend  all  further  nuclear  tests  In 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  enforced  through  an 
International  control  system  sufficient  to  de- 
tect any  violations.  Such  a  proposal  would 
exehide,  for  the  present,  any  agreement  In- 
volving suspension  or  control  of  subter- 
ranean or  extra-atmospheric  nuclear  explo- 
sions, neither  of  which  contribute  to  the 
pollution  of  the  air,  the  principal  cause  of 
so   much    world    concern. 

I  would  anticipate  that  certain  questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  this  proposal.  Within 
the  context  In  which  I  make  It,  I  believe 
them  to  be  answerable. 

For  example,  it  may  be  urged  that,  tech- 
nically speaking,  no  international  control 
system  Is  required  for  the  detection  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  explosions.  American, 
English,  and  Soviet  technicians,  all  func- 
tioning at  home,  may  now  be  able  to  detect 
the  fact  of  nuclear  explosion  anywhere  In 
the  atmosphere,  and  determine  much  con- 
cerning It.  Nevertheless,  the  commencement 
of  an  International  control  system  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  manii  progress  toward  any  feasible  dis- 
armament. Broadened  nuclear  testing  con- 
Uols,  to  be  sought  in  the  futxu-e.  and  eventual 
Inspection  for  prevention  of  surprise  attack, 
are  but  milestones  on  the  road  to  this  goal. 
It  la  altogether  probable  that  advancement 
here  will  come.  If  at  all.  only  a  step  at  a 
time.  My  proposal  would  be  the  first  step, 
and  the  Geneva  Conference  may  yet  consti- 
tute the  best  opportunity  left  to  take  it.  An 
International  control  system  which  func- 
tions, however  limited  its  initial  scope  might 
be.   Is  the  urgent   need. 

Another  objection  to  be  anticipated  Is  that 
this  proposal  is  a  futile  one,  In  that  the  Rus- 
sian behavior  at  Geneva  makes  It  apparent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  really  Intend 
to  agree  to  anything  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  same  considerations  which 
have  prevented  agreement  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  negotiations  would  apply 
equally  to  my  proposal. 

This  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  not 
necessarily  ao.  Soviet  spokesmen,  from 
Klirushchev  down,  have  repeatedly  expressed 


their  ftan  and  susplolons  conoemlng  the 
movement  of  foreign  Inspection  persoiuiel 
within  Rusal*.  Under  the  control  system  I 
propose,  the  necessity  for  this  movement 
ahould  be  largely,  If  not  entirely,  eliminated. 
Fewer  control  stations  would  be  required,  and 
fewer  foreign  nationals  would  need  to  be  sta- 
tioned In  the  countries  Involved.  In  any 
event.  It  would  seem  that  we  ought  not  an- 
ticipate failure  as  a  reason  for  abandonment 
of  new  proposals,  even  before  making  them. 

Finally,  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Russians 
might  seize  upon  such  a  proposal  as  evidence 
to  bolster  the  charge  that  the  United  States 
did  not  really  support  an  ending  of  all  nu- 
clear tests,  and  so,  somehow,  to  absolve  Rus- 
sia from  their  blame  for  failure  to  reach 
agreement.  The  answer  to  this.  I  think.  Is 
that  the  Russians.  In  any  case.  wUl  contrive 
to  blame  the  United  States  for  a  breakup  of 
the  conference.  Whatever  occurs,  their  in- 
dictment of  us  will  be  artfully  drawn  and 
made  to  sound  plausible.  In  some  quarters, 
they  will  be  believed,  regardless  of  what  the 
truth  may  be,  or  what  we  may  say  about  it. 
But  this  prospect  should  not  be  permitted  to 
govern  our  decisions  as  to  the  course  we  must 
take. 

In  making  these  decisions,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
we  are  accountable.  In  the  last  analysis,  to 
the  trust  we  hold.  It  will  be  upon  our  con- 
science always,  If  we  do  less  than  the  utmost 
In  our  quest  to  salvage  something  of  value 
from  the  conference  table  at  Geneva. 
Sincerely, 

FSANK  Chubch, 

VS.  Senator. 

DXTAaTMKNT  OF  STATX. 

Washington.  March  4. 1959. 
The  Honorable  Fkank  Church, 
U.  S.  Senate. 

D«A«  Senatob  Chttrch:  Thank  you  for 
yovur  thoughtful  letter  of  February  25.  1959, 
about  the  Geneva  nuclear  test  negotiations. 
The  support  you  express  for  the  U.S. 
position  in  Geneva  la  gratifying.  We  con- 
tinue to  feel,  as  you  do.  that  we  must  press 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  control  Issues  you 
outlined  so  that  we  may  If  at  all  possible 
achieve  a  sxispension  of  all  types  of  nuclear 
tests  under  a  trustworthy  system  of  interna- 
tional control  and  inspection. 

The  Department  of  SUte  has  been  giving 
active  consideration  to  what  might  be  done 
should  it  prove,  despite  all  of  our  efforts, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  accept  the 
controls  necessary  to  monitor  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  tests.  The  suggestion  you 
have  made,  among  others.  Is  under  study, 
you  will  appreciate  that  many  technical  fac- 
tors must  be  assessed  l^efore  a  final  decision 
can  be  reached. 

In  view  of  your  Interest  in  this  problem  I 
have  asked  Mr.  PhlUp  J.  Farley  and  members 
of  the  Department's  disarmament  staff  to 
keep  you  advised  of  the  progress  of  our  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  you  have  raised. 

With  warmest  regards, 
Moet  sincerely, 

Chustian  a.  HEsm, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  public  the  proposal  and  for  the 
purposes  of  completing  the  chronology 
of  events.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  address  I  made 
to  the  Senate  on  March  2.  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Geneva  Oonivuince:   A  Peoposal  worn 

THE    llTR    HOTTB 
PART  I.  THE  P8TCH08I8  OF  CRISIS 
Mr.  President,  the  3  years  X  have  served  In 

the  Senate  are  but  a  brief  Interlude  In  the 


life  of  a  nation.  Tet  these  years  msiu  a  very 
long  time,  perhaps  because  they  have  been 
burdened  with  unrelenting  crisis.  I  eame 
here  In  the  wake  of  the  Sues  crlala.  It  was 
only  being  laid  to  rest,  when  revolt  in  Buda- 
pest turned  our  minds  to  Hungary.  We 
were  still  tormented  by  the  anguish  there 
when  sudden  eruption  in  Iraq  sparred  \u  to 
dispatch  o\ir  troops  to  Lebanon,  and  to 
switch  our  attention  onoe  again  to  another 
crisis  In  the  Middle  Bast.  Then,  hard  upon 
this  anxiety,  we  were  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  grave  new  crisis  in  the  Orient,  as  the 
Chinese  Communists  commenced  to  cannon 
the  offshore  islsnds  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
and  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  hung  in  breath- 
less balance  over  the  Formoean  Strait. 

This  afternoon.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
fixed  upon  the  latest  crisis  to  be  provoked 
by  the  Communista.  one  that  seems  now  to 
involve  the  fate  of  Berlin.  We  stare  In  ookl 
fascination  at  the  swinging  pendulum  of  the 
clock  that  ticks  off  the  hours,  OMvlng  us  ever 
ploeer  to  the  27th  day  of  May,  the  deadline  of 
the  Soviet  ultimatum. 

Will  there  be  war?  we  ask.  Is  this  not  the 
same  question  we  aaked  ourselves,  again  and 
again,  at  Sues,  at  Lebanon,  and  at  the 
Straits  of  Formosa? 

Will  there  be  war  at  Berlin?  Only  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin  hold  the  answer.  Thus  far 
they  have  t)een  content  with  their  war  of 
nerves.  The  Instigation  of  crises  has  t>een 
their  method,  as  we  have  been  catapulted 
from  one  to  another,  around  the  periphery 
of  the  free  world.  To  be  siire.  9  years  ago  the 
fighting  came  In  Korea,  but  It  was  precipi- 
tated by  Communist  China,  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  Russia  has  not  yet  ventured  a  shoot- 
ing war. 

And  there  la  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
Russia  intends  a  shooting  war  over  Berlin. 
It  U  much  more  likely.  Mr.  President,  that 
somehow  the  Berlin  crisis  will  abaU.  and  a 
few  months  from  now  our  ooncenUation  will 
have  t>een  shifted  to  a  newly  contrived  crisis, 
possibly  In  Finland  or  Iran. 

The  mischief  Is  that  we  may  become,  In 
our  frantic  ride  from  brink  to  brink,  trans- 
fixed upon  the  chaanos  below,  and  unnUndful 
of  the  road  ahead.  So,  I  fear,  we  are  about 
to  forsake  the  conference  at  Geneva,  now 
approaching  lu  11th  hour.  We  seem  to  view 
Geneva  as  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  tele- 
scope, even  as  we  magnify  BerUn.  One  would 
think  that  the  ceasatlon  of  nuclear  tests, 
properly  policed,  was  a  matter  of  distant 
Interest  and  little  consequence  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 
It  is  not  so. 

The  inference  at  Geneva  Is  engaged  upon 
what  could  easily  be  the  most  Important 
work  pocurrlng  anywhere  In  the  world  to- 
day or  tomorrow. 

PART    n.   ORMSTA,    THR    REASONS    FOR    HOPR 

Last  October  we  went  to  Geneva  In  good 

faith  and  with  stout  hope.  The  prajrers  of 
the  peaceful  have  attended  our  dellberaUons 
there,  ever  since.  We  went  to  Geneva  to 
seek  an  end  to  all  further  nuclear  tesU. 
through  an  agreement  among  tiie  three  nu- 
clear powers,  the  United  SUtes.  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  treaty 
sought  had  two  objectives,  tied  Inseparably 
together:  (1)  All  signatories  would  agree 
to  suspend  ftirther  nuclear  tesU.  within  the 
framework  of  (2)  a  trustworthy  intemaUonal 
system  of  inspection  and  control,  to  safe- 
guard each  party  against  any  violation  by 
another. 

There  were  reasons,  Mr.  President,  why 
we  could  hold  stout  hope  for  success  at 
Geneva.  In  the  first  place,  the  formula  for 
a  technically  sufficient  Inspection  and  con- 
trol system  had  been  given  us.  At  an  earlier 
conference  in  Geneva  last  summer,  the  scien- 
tists and  technicians  of  all  three  countries 
had  agreed  upon  the  structure  of  the  tech- 
nical system  required.  Thus  a  single  blue- 
print had  been  furnished  In  advance. 
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In  the  second  place,  there  st-emed  to  be 
at  least  one  fundamental  interest  held  In 
common.  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  Rus- 
sians all  breathe  the  aame  air.  Radioactive 
fallout  In  the  earth's  atmosphere  Is  poison 
for  us  all.  If  nuclear  tests  go  on  unchecked, 
the  dose  will  gradually  become  more  lethal. 
We  shared  a  mutual  Interest  in  suspending 
further  national  tests,  while  the  establish- 
ment of  International  controls  afforded  us, 
at  once  a  method  for  confining^  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes  within  safe 
limits,  and  a  functioning  apparatus  within 
which  to  harness  other  countries,  as  they 
developed  nuclear  capacities  of  i.helr  own. 

Finally,  we  had  reason  to  hope  for  success 
at  Geneva,  because  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests  appeared  to  be  compatible,  if  action 
were  taken  now,  with  the  national  security 
interests  of  each  of  the  negotla'Jng  powers. 
The  agreement  sought  would  not  restrict 
the  continued  manufacture  or  stockpiling 
of  atomic  weapons  by  either  side.  Since  the 
technology  of  nuclear  weaponry,  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other,  had  reached  a  state  of  relative 
balance,  the  agreement  sought  would  not 
Jeopardize  the  military  poaltloTi  of  any  of 
the  signatories,  with  respect  to  one  another. 
Theee  were  the  compelling  reaaona.  Mr. 
President,  why  It  looked  as  though  we  had 
at  last  found  common  ground,  making 
agreement  poaalble.  So  we  went  to  Geneva 
with  our  hearts  full  of  hope. 
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they  have  insisted  that  Inspection  teams  In 
•ach  nation  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
nationals  of  other  nations.  The  Russians 
have  offered  to  have  four  or  five  foreign 
nationals  at  each  stoUon  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  they  also  have  demanded  what 
amounts  to  a  veto  over  the  movement  of 
inspection  teams  which  might  want  to  In- 
vestigate any  suspicious  acUvlty  which  could 
be  a  clandestine  test. 

"On  Friday  the  chief  Soviet  delegate  at  the 
Geneva  meeting,  now  in  iu  14th  week, 
charged  the  West  with  misrepresenting 
Russia's  position.  The  West  believes  the 
four  or  five  foreigners  proposed  by  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  without  real  authority  and 
could  not  keep  adequate  check  on  the  30  or 
so  Soviet  technicians  expected  to  man  each 
control  post  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


PART  UI.  CENXVA.  THE  SEASONS  POE  THREATENED 
FAILXntX 

Foiur  months  have  passed.  The  Geneva 
Conference  is  deadlocked.  The  British  Prime 
Minuter,  Mr.  MacmiUan,  has  (.'one  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  to  plead  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  end  the  Russltin  intransi- 
gence that  now  threatens  the  conference 
with  impending  failure.  Our  bleak  situa- 
tion, as  of  now,  is  well  sununarlzed  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  In  an  excellent  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  February  23.  1959.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  may  appear 
in  the  Recobo  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"GENEVA     TALKS     HTNOE     ON     MACMILLAN'S     BO 

"(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
"The  Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations 
with  the  Riisslans  are  expected  to  collapse 
unless  BrltUh  Prime  MlnUter  Harold  Mac- 
miUan can  talk  NikiU  Khnuhchev  into 
modifying  his  demand  for  a  veto. 

"Philip  J.  Farley,  special  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  for  dis- 
armament and  atomic  energy.  Hew  to  Ge- 
neva over  the  weekend  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  purpose  of  keeping  the  talks 
going.  Macmillan  reached  Moscow  yesterday 
for  hU  talks  with  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

"It  is  not  clear  whether  President  Eisen- 
hower personally  has  agreed  to  break  off 
the  talks  unless  there  U  a  last-minute 
switch  in  the  Soviet  position.  But  those 
who  should  know  Indicated  yesterday  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  recess  the  talks. 
Por  all  practical  purposes  that  would  kill 
the  test  ban  negotiations. 

"Put  onus  on  Soviets 
"American  officials  have  publicly  put  the 
onus  for  the  Geneva  deadlock  on  the  So- 
viet UnlMi.  In  turn.  Khrushchev  has 
charged  that  the  United  SUtes  and  Britain 
want  such  a  free-wheeling  inspection  and 
control  system  that  it  amounts  to  espionage 
inside  Russia. 

"The  test  ban  Ulks  began  October  31  and 
have  been  going  on  ever  since  except  for  a 
Christmas  holiday  break. 

"The  United  States  and  Britain  fcave  nutde 
»  number  of  concessions  to  the  Rutsians  but 


"Under  renexoed  attack 
"The  American  test  ban  offer  recently  has 
been  under  renewed  attack  within  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  by  both  Pentagon  and 
Atomic  EInergy  Conunlsslon  officials.  The  of- 
fer was  made  by  the  PrcEldent  over  AEC  ob- 
jections last  summer  on  Dulles'  advice. 

"Dulles  and  the  President  took  the  position 
that,  all  political  and  military  factors  con- 
sidered, the  United  States  had  to  make  the 
offer  in  part  because  of  the  worldwide  fear 
of  radioactive  fallout.  This  view  has  had 
strong,  but  not  unanimous,  support  from 
scientists  who  believe  a  test  ban  acttially 
would  be  more  favorable  to  the  United  States 
because  of  an  American  lead  in  many  nuclear 
weapons  developments. 

"Dulles  rebuffed  the  renewed  AEC  attacks 
prior  to  hU  Illness.  It  is  widely  believed  in 
Washington  that  with  the  Secretary  out  of 
action  there  is  no  powerful  figure  in  the 
administration  to  advise  the  President  to 
keep  on  negotiating  at  Geneva.  Some  offi- 
cials are  worried  that  a  collapse  of  the  Ulks 
will  enable  the  Russians  to  claim,  and  with 
considerable  success  around  the  world,  that 
the  United  SUtes  was  responsible  for  the 
failure. 

"Gore's  proposal 
"Senator  Alacst  Goax.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, told  Mr.  Eisenhower  last  November 
that  U.S.  prestige  and  responsibility  were  in- 
volved and  there  was  no  way  that  the  United 
SUtes  can  be  disassociated  from  either  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  conference.  Gore 
suggested  that  instead  of  trying  to  negotiate 
a  control  syetem,  the  President  announce 
the  unconditional  and  unilateral  cessation 
of  all  nuclear  testa  in  the  earth's  atmosphere 
for  a  specified  period,  say  3  years,  and  ask 
other  powers  to  do  so.  This  would  permit 
underground,  underwater  and  outerspace 
testing. 

"Dulles  said  at  that  time  that  the  Gore 
proposal  might  be  Uken  up  If  the  Geneva 
negotiations  failed.  The  Gore  proposal  was 
criticized,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  lack  the  political  effect  of  an  inspec- 
tion agreement  which  would  help  break  down 
the  Iron  Curtain." 

Mr.  President,  when  our  representatives 
gathered  at  Geneva,  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,  they  had  be- 
fore them  the  blueprint  for  what  could  read- 
ily be  made  a  technically  sufficient  system 
for  the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions. 

With  this  formula  on  the  Uble  before 
them,  their  task  was  to  fill  In  the  technical 
framework  with  a  reliable  management  to 
operate  the  system,  so  that  each  party  could 
be  adequately  safeguarded  against  covert 
violations  of  the  suspension  agreement. 

Any  trustworthy  system  for  the  detection 
and  control  of  nuclear  tesU  must  meet  cer- 
tain elementary  standards.  It  must  be  op- 
erated by  an  international  commission,  that 
is,  by  an  authority  apart  from  the  direction 
of  any  one  participant.  The  commission 
must  have  the  power  to  man  and  operate  the 
requisite  control  stations  with  qualified  per- 
sonnel who  are  not  subservient  to  the  coun- 


try within  which  they  may  be  located,  but 
are  accountable  only  to  the  conunlaslon  for 
which  they  work.  And  the  InspecUon  teams 
must  have  the  latitude  needed  to  accom- 
plteh  their  purpose — to  monitor  the  atmo- 
sphere and  report  upon  any  evidence  of  nu- 
clear activity,  and  to  move  promptly,  when 
directed  by  the  commission  to  do  so.  to  the 
site  of  any  seismic  disturbance,  reasonably 
suspected  of  being  nuclear  in  origin. 

These  are  the  minimum  prerequisites  of 
any  trustworthy  system  for  the  detection  and 
control  of  nuclear  tests.  Without  accept- 
ing these  mlnlmums,  there  is  no  control 
system,  not  even  a  shadow  of  one. 

It  is  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus 
far  indicated  an  infiexlble  unwlUingness  to 
accept  these  mlnlmvuns  that  the  Geneva 
conference  is  now  threatened  with  imminent 
collapse.  The  Russian  delegation  has  ada- 
mantly persisted  in  the  following  three 
positions : 

First.  They  demand  a  veto  power  over  the 
operations  of  the  proposed  international 
control  commission. 

Second.  They  Insist  that  the  requisite  con- 
trol posu  be  self -operated,  that  is,  domi- 
nated by  nationals  of  the  coimtries  within 
which  the  posts  are  located. 

Third.  They  call  for  complicated  proce- 
dures that  would  easUy  frustrate  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  commission  in  dispatching  in- 
spection teams  to  make  necessary  on-the- 
spot  Investigations  of  subterranean  disturb- 
ances suspected  of  being  nuclear  in  nature, 
or  of  preventing  these  essential  at-slte  in- 
vestigations from  occurring  at  all. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  these  conditions 
are  as  unaccepUble  as  the  proffered  argu- 
ments in  defense  of  them  are  untenable. 
One  of  our  negotiators  at  Geneva,  AssisUnt 
Secretary  of  SUte  Philip  J.  Farley,  succinctly 
outlined  the  reasonableness  of  the  American 
position  at  Geneva,  when  he  testified  before 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  28,  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  believes  that  any  con- 
trol system  which  could  be  frustrated  in  its 
day-to-day  operations  by  the  veto  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  party  would  be  worse 
than  useless. 

"The  Soviet  position  (to  man  control  poets 
by  nationals  of  the  government  on  whose 
territory  the  control  posts  are  located)  would 
amount  to  self-inspection  and  as  such  can- 
not be  the  basis  for  an  agreement  in  which 
all  parties  can  have  confidence. 

"Will  International  inspection  groups  be 
organized  and  ready  to  move  quickly  to  the 
site  of  an  event  which  could  be  suspected 
of  being  an  explosion?  Or  will  sending  of 
such  a  group  be  subject  to  weeks  of  debate 
and  a  veto?  The  Soviet  approach  would  en- 
Ungle  this  key  provision  in  mUes  of  red- 
Upe." 

As  to  these  Issues,  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  Suspension  of  all  f  urth^ 
nuclear  tests,  in  the  air,  underground,  under- 
water, and  in  space,  must  rest  upon  a  work- 
able system  of  detection  and  control  In 
which  responsible  men,  mindful  of  the  mor- 
tal sUkes,  can  repose  confidence.  Unless 
the  Russians  recede,  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Geneva  conference,  that  of  ending  all 
types  of  further  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Is 
not  now  atUlnable. 

PART    IV.    OENEVA,    A     PROPOSAL    POR    TBE     IITH 

Houa 

As  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  likely  to  hold  fast  to  their  three 
tenets  at  Geneva,  it  has  seemed  to  many 
that  the  conference  is  doomed.  Predictions 
are  that  It  will  break  up  soon,  accomplish- 
ing nothing.  If  this  happens,  our  last  best 
hope  for  progress  in  this  critical  field  may 
well  be  foreclosed.  We  are  now  in  the  11th 
hour  at  Geneva,  a  fateful  moment  for  the 
human  race. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  ahare  the 
pessimism  that  the  conference  wont  achieve 
its  original  objective.  I  do  not  believe  it 
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neceasarlly  follows  that  the  conference  must 
therefore  break  up,  accomplishing  nothing. 
If  we  cannot  achieve  all  of  our  goal,  it  may 
still  be  possible  to  obtain  part  of  It. 

If  Geneva  Is  to  fall  In  its  objective  of 
creating  a  broad  international  control  sys- 
tem that  could  adequately  police  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  further  nuclear  weapons  tests,  the 
responsibility  for  that  failure  will  be  clearly 
Russian.  But  If  such  an  eventuality  cannot 
be  avoided,  I  would  earnestly  hope  that  my 
country  would  make  one  final  effort  to 
salvage  something  of^alue,  for  humanity's 
sake,  from  the  long  labors  that  have  brought 
us  to  this  conference  table. 

As  a  last  resort,  to  attempt  the  avoidance 
of  a  total  failure,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
United  States  make  this  final  proposal:  An 
agreement  to  suspend  further  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  within 
the  framework  of  a  trustworthy  and  suffi- 
cient international  control  system,  adequate 
to  reliably  detect  and  report  any  violation. 
Such  a  proposal  would  exclude,  for  the  pres- 
ent, any  agreement  Involving  suspension  or 
control  of  nuclear  tests  occurring  under- 
ground, underwater,  or  In  outer  space,  none 
of  which  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the 
air,  the  grave  cause  of  so  much  world  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  discussed  this 
proposal  with  Mr.  William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  and  Mr.  Ronald  Spiers,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Disarmament  AfTalrs,  who  is  in- 
volved with  the  Geneva  negotiations.  At 
their  suggestion,  I  submitted  the  proposal,  in 
letter  form,  to  our  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  Herter.  and  they  were,  at  that  time. 
Informed  of  my  intention  to  call  the  proposal 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  floor 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter,  dated  February  25.  1959.  be  included  in 
the  RxcoKD  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  certain 
objections  will  at  once  be  raised  to  my  pro- 
posal. However,  within  the  context  In  which 
I  have  offered  it,  I  believe  them  to  be  answer- 
able. 

For  example,  the  sclentlfU:  fact  may  be 
that  American,  English,  and  Russian  tech- 
nicians, functioning  at  home,  now  are  able 
to  detect  the  fact  of  nuclear  explosion  any- 
where in  the  atmosphere,  and  determine 
much  concerning  it.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
remember  that  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
ternational control  system  ia  the  sine  qua 
non  of  man's  progress  toward  any  feasible 
disarmament.  Broadened  nuclear  testing 
controls,  which  we  might  seek  in  the  future, 
and  eventual  Inspection  for  prevention  of 
siu-prise  attack,  are  but  milestones  on  the 
road  to  this  goal.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  advancement  here  will  come,  if  at  all, 
only  a  step  at  a  time.  My  proposal  would 
be  a  first  step,  and  the  Geneva  conference 
may  yet  constitute  the  best  opportunity  left 
to  take  It.  An  international  control  system 
which  functions,  however  limited  its  initial 
scope  might  be,  is  the  urgent  need. 

Another  objection  to  be  anticipated  Is 
that  this  proposal  is  a  futile  one.  in  that  the 
Russian  behavior  at  Geneva  makes  It  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  really 
Intend  to  agree  to  anything  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  same  considerations, 
which  have  prevented  agreement  within  the 
framework  of  existing  negotiations,  would 
apply  equally  to  my  proposal.  This  may 
prove  to  be  the  case.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
point  very  strongly  In  that  direction.  But 
we  cannot  know  that  the  Russians  will  reject 
the  proposal,  unless  and  until  it  Is  offered 
and  refused. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  to  date.  It  Is 
worthwhile  to  remember  that  Soviet  spokes- 
men, from  Khrushchev  down,  have  repeat- 
edly expressed  their  fears  and  suspicions 
concerning  the  movement  of  foreign  inspec- 


tion personnel  within  Russia.  Their  char- 
acterization of  our  position,  as  amounting  to 
a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  gain  nUlltary 
reconnaissance  of  their  country.  Is  based  up- 
on their  propaganda  specter  of  teams  of 
technicians  scurrying  Into  every  comer  of 
their  country  in  the  guise  of  checking  seis- 
mic distiirbances,  earthquakes,  to  see  if  they 
are  nuclear  In  origin  This  Is  why  they 
say  they  want  the  veto;  this  is  why  they 
say  they  want  the  control  stations  manned 
with  their  own  people;  this  is  why  they 
say  they  want  our  agreement  to  miles  of 
red  tape  before  inspection  teams  can  move 
at  all. 

Under  the  control  system  I  propose,  the 
necessity  for  this  movement  should  be 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  eliminated.  Fewer 
control  stations  would  be  required,  and 
fewer  foreign  nationabi  would  need  to  be 
stationed  in  the  countries  involved. 

If  the  Russians  are  negotiating  in  good 
faith,  the  lesser  control  system  reqviired  to 
police  a  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere  only,  would  constitute  a  refuta- 
tion of  most  of  the  objections  they  have 
voiced,  since  the  conference  began.  It 
might  even  serve  to  allay  the  unreasoning 
fears  that  seem  to  lurk  in  the  Soviet  mind. 
The  Russians  were  suspicious  people  long 
before  the  Communists  achieved  ascendency. 
The  czars  maintained  their  own  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

If  the  Russians  are  not  negotiating  In 
good  faith  at  Geneva,  as  I  strongly  suspect 
may  be  the  case,  then  what  better  way  to 
expose  their  game  than  by  offering  them  an 
international  inspection  and  control  system 
that  can  safely  end  the  slow  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere,  without  possibly  doing  them 
any  internal  mischief.  By  forcing  the  Rus- 
sian hand,  refusal  to  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal would  reveal  their  hypocrisy  before 
the  world. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Russians  might  seise  upon  such  a  pro- 
posal as  evidence  to  bolster  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  did  not  really  support  end- 
ing of  all  nuclear  tests,  but  always  has 
wanted  tests  to  continue,  thus  somehow  ab- 
solving Russia  from  blame  for  the  failure  to 
reach  agreement.  I  would  give  little  cred- 
ence to  this  argument.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  it  seenu  to  me  that  the  proposal 
I  suggest  would  weaken,  not  strengthen,  the 
Communist  propaganda.  In  any  caM,  we 
know  that  the  Russluns  will  cootrlve  to 
blame  the  United  States  for  a  breakup  of 
the  conference.  Whatever  occurs,  their  in- 
dictment of  us  will  be  artfully  drawn  and 
made  to  sound  plausible.  In  some  quarters. 
the  Communist  story  will  be  believed,  regard- 
less of  what  the  truth  may  be.  or  what  we 
may  say  about  It.  But  this  prospect  should 
not  be  permitted  to  govern  our  decisions.  As 
to  these,  we  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  account- 
able only  to  the  triut  we  hold. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  proposal, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  course  we 
have  heretofore  taken  in  Geneva,  but  in  sup- 
port of  It.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  constructive 
proposal  that  cannot  possibly  Jeopardise  our 
present  negoUatlons,  but  might  possibly  sal- 
vage something  of  value  before  they  col- 
lapse, and  we  are  forced  to  leave  the  con- 
ference table. 

If  there  are  cogent  reasons  rendering  my 
proposal  inadvisable,  then  I  shall  want  to 
know  what  they  are.  The  people,  too.  are 
entitled  to  know  what  they  are.  For  we  may 
still  possess  a  momentous  opportiuilty  at 
Geneva,  fast  slipping  from  our  grasp.  It 
may  not  come  again  in  our  time. 

Good  conscience  commands  that  we  do  our 
utmost  there. 
This  Is  an  anxious  hour. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth  at 
Oeneva.  as  reported  In  the  press,  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 


ment did  indeed  give  my  proposal  most 
careful  consideration.  He  recites  that 
our  effort  at  Geneva  to  make  a  meaning- 
ful start  in  arms  control  must  not  fail; 
that  at  Oeneva  we  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  take  an  important  step 
toward  reduction  of  intematiooal  ten- 
sions, and  that  success  would  open  the 
way  for  further  agreement  on  substan- 
tial disarmament  measures. 

On  Maixh  2,  I  said  on  the  Senate 
floor,  that — 

It  seemed  to  me  that.  In  what  may  now  be 
the  death  agonies  of  the  conference  at  Ge- 
neva, there  was  an  urgent  opportunity, 
which  was  quite  possibly  slipping  away  from 
us,  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  at  the  con- 
ference table  which  would  establish  an  essen- 
tial first  step  toward  international  controls, 
which  must  In  the  future  constitute  the  ba- 
sis of  any  progress  we  can  possibly  make  to- 
ward the  great  goals  of  prevention  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  general  disarmament. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  referred  to 
the  same  three  objections  I  had  outlined 
in  my  letter  to  Secretary  Herter.  and  he 
said  that  an  agreement  for  controlled 
cessation  of  tests  within  the  atmoq;>here 
would  allow  us  to  postpone,  for  the  time 
being,  some  of  the  obstacles  to  agree- 
ment and  still  achieve  eaily  concrete  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  President,  the  truly  important 
thing  Is  that  at  Oeneva  and  around  the 
world,  the  impression  was  growing  that 
the  United  States  in  fact  did  not  want 
an  agreement.  Men  in  high  station  in 
this  country  in  the  Pentagon  and  the 
AEC  have  more  and  more  openly  ap- 
plauded the  developments  which  seemed 
to  doom  the  conference  to  failure. 
Oiven  our  country's  increasing  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  weapons,  both  for  de- 
terrence and  defense,  they  have  argued 
that  more  tests  are  needed  to  refine  our 
atmospheric  warheads  and  to  chart  new 
discoveries  in  antimissllery.  The  action 
by  the  IDepartment  of  State  last  Monday 
affirmed,  at  a  critical  time,  that  the 
United  States  does  share  the  worldwide 
concern  about  the  poisoning  of  the  air; 
that  we  have  not  taken  a  frozen  position 
at  Oeneva  which  would  discourage  any 
advance;  and  that  we  realize  in  order  to 
negotiate  we  must  be  patient  and  dili- 
gent, seeking  acrreement  in  those  fields 
where  agreement  is  feasible,  content  to 
make  progress  In  little  steps. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  accept  a  properly  policed  ban  on 
atomospheric  tests,  but  we  have  now  put 
the  proposal  to  them,  and  there  is  at 
least  ground  for  hope.  The  fact  that 
atmospheric  exi^osions  can  be  moni- 
tored, largely  from  fixed  control  stations, 
eliminating  the  need  for  on-tlte  Investi- 
gations, should  alleviate  any  genuine 
fears  which  the  Russians  may  have 
about  roving:  foreisrn  reconnaissance 
within  their  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  their  fears  are  simulated,  what 
better  way  could  we  find  to  expose  them 
than  by  offering,  as  we  have,  an  inter- 
national detection  and  control  system 
that  can  safely  end  the  slow  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  without  possibly  doing 
them  any  internal  mischief? 

Mr.  President,  the  day  following  the 
State  Department's  action,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  editorially  commended 
this  step-by-step  plan,  and  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  its  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

MoKE  DaivK  Foa  a  Txarr  Baw 
A  new  door  to  negotiations  for  an  atomic 
test  ban  has  Just  been  opened.  On  the  re- 
siunption  of  the  three-power  meeting  at 
Geneva  the  United  States,  tupported  by 
Britain,  has  put  forward  a  step-by-step  plan, 
starting  with  tests  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  flrst  response  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
was  negative.  But  the  propositi  can  clarify 
issues  and  focus  world  opinion  on  obstruc- 
tive tactics. 

The  Soviet  Union  U  not  the  only  naUon 
guilty  of  otwtruction.  Only  a  few  weeks 
alter  this  conference  began  in  October.  Wash- 
ington released  a  report  by  expwrts  upset- 
ting all  calculations  for  distint;uishlng  un- 
derground explosions  from  earthquakes.  At 
the  same  time  information  was  available  in 
Washington  indicating  that  modification  of 
detecting  devices  could  offset  tMs  difficulty. 
This  information  was  withheld. 

Even  so,  Moscow  has  erected  most  of  the 
barricades  against  agreement.  In  two  re- 
specu  particularly  iu  position  appears  un- 
reasonable: (1)  It  insisU  that  inspecUon 
teams  be  controlled  by  nationals  of  the  na- 
tion where  they  are  stationed.  This  amounts 
to  self -inspection.  (3)  It  demands  a  veto  In 
the  International  control  ag(*ncy.  This 
means  it  could  block  action — as  it  often  has 
In  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Yet  there  are  persistent  reports  that  the 
Kremlin  really  desires  a  test  ban.  The  main 
reason  Is  said  to  be  its  concern  lest  many 
smaller  nations  obtain  bombs.    This  would 

greaUy  multiply  the  danger  of  an  accident 
triggering  a  nuclear  war.  It  Is  liald  Moscow 
would  like  to  head  off  such  a  situation,  but 
may  stall,  using  test-ban  negotiations  for 
propaganda  or  as  bargaining  polnu  at  the 
summit  meeting. 

But  the  BritUh  and  American  delega- 
tions appear  to  l>e  freeing  the  Soviet  hand. 

WhUe  preferring  an  all-out  ban.  they  are 
willing  to  put  aside  sUcky  questions  about 
detecting  underground  or  outer-space  explo- 
sions. By  confining  Inspection  problems  to 
nuclear  detonations  in  the  atmosphere — 
where  detection  is  easier — such  a  move  could 
make  it  harder  to  raise  technical  obstacles. 
The  greatest  popular  concern  about  atomic 
\y  tesU  arises  from  their  poUutlon  of  the  at- 
'  mosphere  with  radloacUve  nutterlal.  Such 
tests  not  only  produce  the  main  danger  from 
fallout:  they  are  also  far  more  easy  to  de- 
tect than  are  explosions  underground  or  In 
outer  spsce.  This  has  led  to  hope  that  by 
limiUng  a  ban  to  atmospheric  tesU  agree- 
ment could  be  faclllUted. 

Last  November  Senator  Goaz  proposed  that 
the  United  States  offer  to  give  up  tests  In 
the  atmosphere  for  a  specified  period — say  3 
years — and  invite  Russia  and  Britain  to  work 
out  an  agreement.  Six  weeks  ago  Senator 
CKTrncH  urged  a  similar  plan  as  an  "eleventh- 
hour"  effort  to  save  the  Geneva  conference, 
but  he  proposed  to  start  with  an  agreement 
rather  than  a  unilateral  ban.  This  Is  the  plan 
now  offered  by  the  West. 

There  is  some  hope  that  technical  Im- 
provements In  detection — especially  by  the 
use  of  sateUites — will  ease  the  st£  lemate  over 
Inspection.  But  many  Americans  will  be  glad 
to  see  their  Government  presjsing  for  at 
least  an  end  to  testing  that  i>ollutes  the 
atmosphere — the  good  air  which  belongs  to 
all  earth's  peoples. 


the  good  air  which  belongs  to  all  earth's 
peoples. 

If  the  Russians  rebuff  this  proposal 
and  force  us  to  take  the  grim  road  back 
from  Geneva,  we  can  now  walk  that 
road  without  shame,  knowing  that  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  avoid  it. 


NOMINATION  OP  CLARE  BOOTHS 
LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  functioning  of 
the  democratic  process  is  that  everyone 
has  the  right  to  have  opinions  about  pub- 
lic issues  and  public  servants,  and,  above 
all,  the  right  to  express  such  opinions. 

Yet  the  recent  attacks  on  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce's  nomination  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Brazil  suggest  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  would  make  an  ex- 
ception with  regard  to  the  right  of  opin- 
ion and  free  speech,  that  exception  being 
anyone  who  might  conceivably  be  nomi- 
nated some  day  to  be  an  Ambassador. 

The  logical  conclusion  of  this  line  of 
thought  is  that  the  ideal  American  rep- 
resentative probably  is  a  political  and 
intellectual  cipher. 

The  attack  upon  Mrs.  Luce  is  based 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  some  15  years 
ago  she  made  a  strongly  partisan  politi- 
cal speech.  She  herself  has  described 
that  speech  as  Intemperate. 

Who  in  this  body  has  the  right  to  cast 
the  first  stone  in  that  respect?  Does  the 

current  uproar  mean  that  anyone  with 
the  gumption  to  take  a  position,  to  have 
opinions  strongly  held  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed, is  to  be  forever  barred  from 
the  service  of  his  or  her  country  in  a 
diplomatic  role? 

This  whole  assault  is  preposterous.  No 
such  attack  was  made  when  Mrs.  Luce's 
nomination  to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy 
was  confirmed.  At  that  time  her  politi- 
cal speech  making  was  of  much  more  re- 
cent memory.  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  attack  now,  based  upon  the  speeches 
going  back  a  decade  and  a  half?  The 
timing  seems  esp>ecially  peculiar,  in  view 
Of  Mrs.  Luce's  excellent  performance  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Italy.  It  was  fortu- 
nate indeed  that  the  United  States  was 
represented  by  this  talented  Ambassador 
at  such  a  critical  juncture  in  Italy's  his- 
tory, so  fraught  with  peril  not  only  to 
that  great  country,  but  to  the  entire 
world. 

I  only  hope  that,  in  fairness,  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  this 
spurious  issue  will  be  quickly  resolved, 
to  the  end  that  Mrs.  Luce  can  get  on 
with  her  job  in  Brazil,  and  we  can  get 
on  with  our  job  in  the  Senate. 
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Often,  however,  the  conservative  peo- 
ple, even  though,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
in  the  majority,  do  not  speak  up.  One 
such  citizen  has  done  so.  I  refer  to  an 
eminent  doctor.  Dr.  L.  D.  MoeU.  of 
Beatrice.  Nebr.,  who  has  written  nie  a 
letter  upon  the  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Beatsicx,  Niaa..  April  9,  1959 
Senator  Cakl  T.  Cuxtis, 
Senate  Office  Building, ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  Certainly  by  merely 
glancing  at  my  letterhead  you  have  guersed 
that  this  Is  another  plea  for  yoxir  efforts  in 
favor  of  the  Keogh  bin  ( HH.  10) .  Those  who 
expect  to  benefit  from  this  bill  are  not  merely 
a  minority  seeking  an  advantage,  but  rather 
It  Is  a  move  by  them  to  become  equal  citizens 
with  the  many  who  now  have  tax  deferment 
plans  available  and  we  asked  to  do  It  on  oui 
own,  not  have  Government  do  It  for  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  medical  profession.  I 
wish  to  express  my  disfavor  with  the  Forand 
bill.    There  are  many  provisions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  time  devoted 
by  the  physician  free  of  charge  to  those  who 
need  it.    The  result  of  the  Forand  bill  would 
be  terrific  expense  to  the  Government  and 
catise   chaotic   congestion   In   our   hospitals. 
What  beneficiary  of  such  a  plan  could  resist 
the    temptation    to   demand   hospitalization 
for  any  and  all  Ulnesses,  since  if  he  were  not 
hospitalized  he  would  stand  the  cost  himself 
I  am  most  deeply  concerned  however,  about 
a   widespread    Infectious    iUness   which    has 
afflicted  our  people  since   1832.     If   It  were 
a  physical   illness   the  Government  would 
move  with  haste  to  stamp  it  out  like  the 
plague.     Instead  it  seems  that  It  Is  In  many 
ways  cultured.     The  sufferer  Is  easily  recog- 
nized  for  his  palm  Is  outstretched   toward 
Washington  and  he  is  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  hand  in  his  hip  p>ocket. 
The  disease  "Glmme-lUs"  can  be  cured  only 
by  a  horse-capsule -sized  dose  of  discipline, 
taken  by  voters  and  legislators  alike  so  that 
they  will  come  to  their  senses  realizing  that 
the  VS.  Mint  is  not  a  "something  for  nothing 
machine,"  and  that  bankruptcy  Is  the  only 
end  result  to  continued  deficit  spending  at 
home,  In   business,  or  In  government.     At 
autopsy,  the  true  pathology  revealed  would 
be  a  tremendously  enlarged  organ,  "big  Gov- 
ernment."   which,    tumorlike,    destroys    the 
host.     I  hope  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  come  to  autopsy. 
Sincerely. 

L.  D.  Vhysxs..  M.  D. 


verrazano  day 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  AND 
INFLATION 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  concludes  by  saying  that  many 
Americans  will  be  glad  to  see  their  Gov- 
ernment pressing  for  at  least  an  end  to 
testing  which  poUutes  the  atmosphere- 


Mr.  CURns.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  those  in  America  who 
wish  to  resist  Inflation  and  a  further 
increase  in  our  national  debt,  and  to 
resist  continued  high  spending,  are  In 
the  majority.  They  are  aware  of  the 
terrible  consequences  which  come  to  a 
nation  whose  currency,  little  by  little, 
but  continuously,  becomes  worth  less  and 
less. 


Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Piesident,  April 
17.  1959.  has  been  proclaimed  by  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Verrazano  Day 
in  the  State  of  New  York.    On  this  day. 
the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  will 
honor    the    memory    and    remarkable 
achievements  of  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
the   Italian   discoverer   and    navigator, 
whose  contributions  to  the  early  explora- 
tion of  America  were  truly  monumental. 
The  Illustrious  and  daring  Verrazano 
was  bom  about  1485  near  Florence.  Italy. 
Thus  he  lived  during  the  rise  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  In  that  fresh  and  re- 
born age  of  vital  energy  we  call  the 
Renaissance.    In  the  15th  Century,  the 
Italians  were  perhaps  the  most  advanced 
of  all  European  peoples.    With  pride  in 
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fheir  nation  as  being  descended  f itmi  the 
populus  Romanus,  Italians  found  the 
food  necessary  to  nourish  the  new  crea- 
tive spirit. 

In  today's  world,  as  we  face  new  hori- 
zons and  are  confronted  with  Gargantu- 
an challenges,  the  extraordinary  exploits 
of  this  Renaissance  Italian  appeal 
strongly  to  the  minds  of  Americans. 

The  greatness  of  Verrazano  has  been 
largely  overlooked  by  many  people.  In 
this  connection,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  Italian  Historical  Society 
of  America  and  other  groups  which  have 
done  so  much  to  accord  proper  recogni- 
tion to  this  illustrious  Florentine. 

It  is  true  little  is  known  of  Verrazano's 
early  life.  He  entered  the  French  mari- 
time service  while  still  in  his  twenties 
and  served  as  a  corsair  in  exp>editions 
against  SiMinish  shipping.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  Century,  he  made 
some  trade  voyages  to  the  Orient. 

In  1522  he  captured  two  ships  which 
Cortes  had  dispatciied,  loaded  with  spoils, 
from  Mexico  to  Spain.  Francis  I,  the 
King  of  France,  was  so  impressed  by  this 
valorous  accomplishment  and  the  captive 
treasure  from  the  New  World  that  he 
placed  Verrazano  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  America.  Ostensibly,  Ver- 
razano's mission  was  to  seek  a  north- 
west passage  to  the  Orient,  but  actually, 
his  purpose  was  to  extend  the  French 
Empire  to  the  New  World. 

In  1524  this  brave  Italian  set  sail, 
eventually  landing  on  or  near  the  shore 
of  what  is  now  North  Carolina.  He  then 
sailed  northward  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  On  this  cruise  he  discovered,  on 
April  17,  New  York  Harbor  and  Manhat- 
tan Island,  before  sailing  to  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  and  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine.  He  then  sailed  farther  north 
and  reached  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. Verrazano's  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  King  of  France  is  the  first 
recorded  description  of  the  northeast 
coast  of  America. 

Together  with  Columbus  and  Americus 
Vespucius,  Verrazano  was  thus  one  of 
the  earliest  Italian  contributors  to 
American  civilization.  As  everyone 
knows,  there  have  been  many  millions 
more.  People  of  Italian  descent  have 
played  a  continuous  and  prominent  role 
In  the  development  of  our  country. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Ital- 
ians explored  and  spread  the  Gospel  in 
the  New  World.  In  Colonial  times,  Ital- 
ians were  sought  as  settlers  because  of 
their  special  skills  in  manufacturing, 
artlsanship,  and  agricultiu-e.  During 
the  independence  movement.  Phillip 
Mazzei,  a  native  of  Florence,  writing  im- 
der  the  pen  name  of  "Purioso,"  contrib- 
uted a  series  of  widely  circulated  articles 
to  the  Virginia  Gazette  denouncing  the 
misrule  and  suppression  of  liberty  by 
Great  Britain. 

An  Italian  painter.  Constantino  Bru- 
midl.  devoted  nearly  30  years  to  cre- 
ating the  historical  murals  in  the 
rotunda  of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  An  in- 
finite parade  of  Italian  conductors,  in- 
strumentalists, and  vocalists  has  en- 
riched the  musical  cultiu^  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  Nation,  these  Italians  were  welcomed 
with  open  arms  so  that  America  might 


assimilate  their  culture  and  «nulate 
their  achievements. 

Italians  settling  in  this  country  have 
shown  wellsprings  of  talent  and  adapt- 
ability. In  the  free  air  of  the  United 
States,  their  abilities  have  been  un- 
leashed with  an  explosive  dynamism. 
Never  before  has  so  large  a  group 
stepped  so  quickly  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  In  the  span  of 
a  single  generation,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  Italian  backgrounds,  have 
come  to  occupy  a  position  of  full  equal- 
ity— and  often  of  eminent  distinction — 
in  every  field  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  contributions  which  Italians 
have  made  to  its  way  of  life.  Their  un- 
deviating  devotion  to  God  and  country, 
their  boundless  energy,  their  undying  vi- 
tality, their  outstanding  artistic  attain- 
ments, their  irrepressible  gaiety,  and 
their  other  very  special  and  unique  tal- 
ents have  made  the  United  States  a  bet- 
ter and  happier  place  for  ail  of  us. 

Because  the  intrepid  Verrazano  was  in 
a  very  real  sense  the  forenmner  of  the 
millions  of  his  countrymen  who  later 
followed  his  route  to  our  shores,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  he  fh^  landed 
here.  It  would  be  well  for  all  Americans 
to  study  the  life  of  this  man  and  ponder 
his  example  of  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness and  perseverance,  for  never  was 
this  Nation  in  greater  need  of  these 
qualities  than  today. 


COSTLIER  FINANCING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  story  in  the  Wall  Street  JoumsJ  this 
morning  is  extremely  significant.  It  is 
especially  significant  to  Members  of 
Congress.  It  points  out  that  interest 
rates  are  Increasing,  and  it  discusses  the 
impact  of  the  increase  in  Interest  rates. 

I  should  like  to  read  very  briefly  two  or 
three  excerpts  from  that  lead  article: 

Biulness  borrowing  costs .  already  up  from 
tbe  levels  of  a  few  months  ago.  are  headed 
lilgher  stiU. 

"With  continued  recovery,  we  Ye  sure  to 
face  a  growing  demand  for  loans,"  says  a  top 
official  of  one  New  York  City  bank,  "and  It 
Isn't  going  to  take  much  growth  to  bring  a 
general  Increase  in  interest  rates." 

I  shovUd  like  to  read  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  about  the  conse- 
quences of  this  increase  in  interest  rates: 

The  higher  rate  trend  Is  of  broad  slgnm- 
cance.  It's  pushing  up  costs  for  businessmen 
and  conceivably  could  deter  some  plant  ex- 
pansion or  Inventory  rebuilding  projects  and 
thus  slow  recovery.  It  adds  to  the  already 
heavy  debt-financing  problems  of  the  UA 
Treasury,  which  must  refund  $27  billion  in 
maturing  debt  by  December,  starting  with  a 
$4.S  blUlon  job  late  this  month.  It  means 
higher  mortgage  borrowing  coats  for  home 
buyers.  And  It  could  lead  to  higher  borrow- 
ing costs  for  individuals  who  buy  autoe,  ap- 
pliances, and  other  goods  on  time. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not 
point  out  something  which  I  think  is 
apparent  to  those  who  have  considered 
Interest  rates  and  their  Impact  on  the 
economy,  particularly  the  devastating 
effect  they  have  on  municipalities  and 
school  districts.  Meeting  the  urgent  need 
for  building  schools,  hospitals,  streets. 


and  so  forth,  depends  upon  borrowing. 
If  interest  rates  go  up,  as  they  have  gone 
up.  municipalities  are  prevented  from 
doing  what  they  should  do  to  serve  their 
citizens  and  to  provide  the  Jobs  which 
are  so  essential  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  issue  is  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing which  has  merely  happened:  it  Is 
the  result  of  very  careful,  thoughtful, 
and  premeditated  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Board  Is  convinced  that  higher  interest 
rates  will  help  stem  inflation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence 
that  cost  of  living  will  go  down  under 
present  circumstances,  if  interest  rates 
go  up.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of 
course.  Is  a  creature  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  we  have  some  responsibility  for 
what  it  does.  We  have  responsibility  for 
the  cost  consequences  that  result. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  another 
article  today  reports: 

Business  recovery,  rising  interest  rates  on 
short-term  Treasury  bills  hint  at  a  new  boost 
In  the  Federal  Reserve's  discount  rate.  The 
Reserve  Board  seems  sure  to  move  after  the 
next  Treasxiry  financings:  It  may  act  even 
sooner. 

Mr.  President,  interest  rates,  which 
have  been  going  up  rapidly — and  only 
recently  we  suffered  a  substantial  in- 
crease— apparently  will  go  up  again  if 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  decides  they 
should  go  up. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  goes  on  to 
say: 

As  for  the  banks'  supply  at  loanable  funds, 
it  is  being  kept  in  close  check  by  the  Reserve 
System.  The  System  has  accomplished  its 
aim  largely  by  selling  Treasury  securities;  a 
purchaser  of  such  securities  naturaUy  draws 
funds  from  a  bank  to  pay  for  them. 

This  of  course  Is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  open  operation  tool  which  is 
being  used  by  the  Reserve  Sjrstem  to 
tighten  credit  and  make  it  harder  to  bor- 
row money  and  to  compel  banks  to  in- 
crease their  interest  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  our  Federal  Reserve  Board 
which  is  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding and  slowing  recovery,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  out.  In  doing  this 
it  will  prevent  emplosrment  of  some  of 
the  4,300,000  men  and  women  who  are 
out  of  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  published  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  from  which  I  have  read  extracts, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRO, 
as  follows: 

[Rrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 

CX)icPANixs'   BAmc.  Bond  Bobbowiho   Cons 
Rm;    Nrw    IncucAsas    Uqcblt — THkasitbt. 

MOBTOAGI  Due  AMD  HBAVT:   FDSkAL  BBMBTB 

Lncrrs  Bakxs'  tvuhm — ^Bom  llsif  Tazs  a 

BXATOfO 

(By  Lee  Sllberman  and  Patrick  Carberry) 

Nkw  Toax. — Business  borrowing  costs,  al« 
ready  up  from  the  levels  o<  a  few  months 
ago,  are  headed  higher  stllL 

That's  the  forecast  of  bankers  and  bond 
dealers  here  In  the  Nation's  key  financial 
center.  New  York  City  banks,  Including  such 
giants  as  Flnt  National  Olty  Bank  and  Chaaa 
Manhattan  Bank,  account  for  some  26  per- 
cent of  all  bank  loans  to  bustnciao    anfl  their 
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policies  infiuence  banks  the  Nation  over 
And  Ifs  here  that  the  bulk  of  aU  corporate 
bond  borrowing  Is  centered. 

"With  continued  recovery,  we're  sure  to 
f.Tce  a  growing  demand  for  loans,"  says  a  top 
(>mclal  of  one  New  York  City  bank.  "And  it 
isn't  going  to  take  much  growth  to  bring  a 
general  increase  in  interest  rates." 

"A  corporation  that  wants  to  sell  any 
flzable  quanUty  of  bonds  simply  Is.  going  to 
have  to  offer  higher  interest  rates."'say8  one 
New  York  bond  underwriter.  "There  aren't 
-  any  real  amounts  of  money  available  at  pres- 
ent rates." 

siciftncANCK  or  the  tki:no 

The  higher  rate  trend  is  of  broad  sig- 
nificance. It's  pushing  up  costs  for  bual- 
nessmen  and  conceivably  could  deter  some 
plant  expansion  or  Inventory  rebuilding  proj- 
ects and  thus  slow  recovery.  It  adds  to  the 
already  heavy  debt  financing  problems  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  which  must  refund  $27  billion 
in  maturing  debt  by  December,  starting  with 
a  MS  billion  Job  late  this  month.  It  means 
higher  mortgage  borrowing  cocU  for  home 
buyers.  And  it  could  lead  to  higher  borrow- 
ing cosU  for  Individuals  who  buy  autoe, 
appliances,  and  other  goods  on  T.ime. 

A  general  Increase  In  interest  rates  on  bank 
loans  to  business  would  be  toijched  off  by 
an  increase  In  the  prime  rate— tlie  rate  banks 
charge  the  biggest  borrowers  with  the  best 
credit  ratings.  Rates  for  all  other  firms  are 
scaled  upward  from  the  prlmu  rate.  The 
most  recent  change  In  this  key  rate  came 
last  September,  when  It  was  boosted  to  the 
present  4-percent  level  from  3«i  percent. 
(The  chart  below  traces  the  prime  rate  since 
World  War  11.) 

(Chart  omitted  in  Rccou.) 

Somewhat  Ironically,  the  prospect  of  still- 
higher  rates  looms  at  a  time  when  business 
demand  for  credit  U  anything  but  over- 
whelming. The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  for  example,  reported  yesterday 
that  business  loans  of  major  New  York  City 
banks  so  far  this  year  have  declined  by  a.4 
percent  to  a  total  of  $10.7  billion.  And  a 
New  York  bond  dealer  comments  that  cor- 
porate bond  offerings  in  the  recent  past 
"certainly  haven't  been  particularly  heavy." 

•mrND   THE   niESSUKS 

With  biuineas  demands  so  lar  so  modest, 
whafs  putting  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates?  New  York  bankers  and  bond  dealers 
offer  a  number  of  explanations: 

Demand  from  homebuyers  and  the  VS. 
Treasury  is  strong  and  growing:  they're  com- 
peting for  the  same  funds. 

Life  insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks,  usually  heavy  purchasers  of  corporate 
bonds,  are  putting  more  of  their  money  into 
higher  yielding  home  mortgages. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  worried  about 
the  threat  of  new  Inflntion,  Is  keeping  a 
tight  rein  on  the  funds  banks  have  available 
to  lend. 

Savings  banks  and  some  other  savings  in- 
stitutions are  gaining  new  deposits  at 
a  slower  rate  than  a  year  ago.  With  recov- 
ery. Individuals  appear  to  be  channeling 
more  of  their  funds  into  spending  and  less 
Into  savings. 

The  booming  stock  market  is  drawing 
more  funds  from  Individuals  which  other- 
wise would  have  gone  Into  savings  institu- 
tions or  Into  bonds. 
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BOND    BOUOWINC    COST 

There's  evidence  aplenty  of  the  higher 
bond  borrowing  costs — they're  already  the 
highest  since  1957.  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co..  of  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.,  for  example,  on 
Tuesday  sold  $11  million  of  30-year  first 
mortgage  bonds  at  an  annual  Interest  cost 
of  4.645  percent.  That  compares  with  the 
4.515  percent  another  electric  uUllty.  Ohio 
Power  Co.,  is  paying  for  the  $25  million  it 


raised  March  3©  through  the  sale  of  simi- 
larly rated  30-year  bonds. 

Montana  Power  Co.  on  March  24  sold  $15 
million  of  bonds  to  tmderwrlters  who  resold 
them  to  investors  at  a  price  to  yield  4  4S 
percent.  On  the  following  day,  Ohio  Edison 
Co.  sold  $30  million  of  bonds,  which  were 
reoffered  to  investors  at  a  price  that  also 
yielded  4.43  percent.  Recently,  however 
both  Issues  have  been  selling  on  the  market 
at  prices  to  bring  purchasers  about  4.60  per- 
cent. 

As  for  bank  loans,  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  yesterday  announced  that 
business  loans  nxade  by  major  New  York 
City  banks  during  the  first  half  of  March 
carried  an  average  interest  rate  of  4.49  per- 
cent if  the  loans  were  to  ran  a  year  or  longer 
compared  with  4.39  percent  in  the  com- 
parable period  of  December  and  with  4  29 
percent  in  the  like  2  weeks  of  March  1958 
On  loans  for  less  than  a  year,  the  rise  was 
less  sharp;  last  month's  figure  was  4.22  per- 
cent against  4.21  percent  In  December  and 
4.20  percent  in  March  1958. 

New  York  City  bankers  evidence  no  alarm 
over  the  decline  in  their  business  loans  since 
January  1.  The  chief  reason:  The  first  few 
months  of  each  year  normally  see  a  decline 
In  loans.  Business  concerns  usually  borrow 
heavily  in  the  fall  for  such  purposes  as 
financing  the  movement  of  crops  to  market 
and  building  up  inventories  for  the  ChrUt- 
mas  selling  season.  Early  in  the  following 
year,  they  begin  repaying  these  loans. 

Then.  too.  the  decline  so  far  this  year  has 
been  relatively  smaller  than  the  decrease  in 
the  like  1958  period:  this  year's  2.4-percent 
decline  compares  with  a  drop  of  4  percent  in 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

A  major  factor  that's  held  down  bank  loans 
up  to  now:  (Corporations  during  the  reces- 
sion tended  to  acciunulate  cash.  Uncertain 
as  to  the  future,  they  postponed  spending 
on  expansion  and  even  maintenance  projects. 
•As  a  result."  says  one  New  York  banker, 
"many  corporations  have  been  In  such  a 
liquid  position  that  they  haven't  had  to 
borrow." 

Bankers,  however,  are  convinced  this  sit- 
uation Is  about  to  change.  Steel -using  In- 
dustries already  are  borrowing  heavily  to 
build  up  inventories  in  anticipation  of  a  pos- 
sible midyear  steel  strike.  Users  of  rubber 
products  and  aluminum,  commodities  also 
Uireatened  by  strikes,  also  are  borrowing 
more  heavily. 
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*h-eady  tending  to  push  Interest  rates  up- 
ward. *^ 
One  of  the  heaviest  of  these  current  pres- 
sures is  the  demand  for  mortgage  money. 
The  seasonally-adjusted  annual  rate  of  pri- 
vate housing  starU  last  month  rose  to  1390  - 
000.  That  compared  with  1.320,000  in  Febru- 
ary, and  was  the  highest  rate  for  any  March 
since  1950.  New  homes  mean  new  mortgage 
loans:  the  amount  of  new  CJovernment- 
underwritten  home  mortgage  loans  made  in 
January,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures 
are  available,  was  $700  million,  compared 
with  $418  million  In  January  1958. 

"Life  insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks  are  largely  out  of  the  bond  market,"- 
commenU  a  New  York  City  bond  dealer 
"because  they  can  get  higher  yields  on  other 
Investments,  such  as  mortgages."  Mortgage 
interest  rates  vary  widely — from  around  5 
percent  to  well  over  6  percent — depending  on 
the  type  of  property  and  Its  location.  But 
such  rates  generally  are  higher  than  investors 
now  can  get  on  top-rated  corporate  bonds. 

As  for  the  banks'  supply  of  loanable  funds, 
it  is  being  kept  In  close  check  by  the  Reserve 
System.  The  System  has  accomplished  its 
aim  largely  by  selling  Tteasury  securities;  a 
purchaser  of  such  securities  naturally  draws 
funds  from  a  bank  to  pay  for  them. 


VSIIfG    Vr    IKVENTOKreS 

Such  borrowing,  of  course,  will  taper  off  if 
the  strikes  materialize — or  even  If  they  don't. 
One  way  or  another,  steel,  rubber,  and  alumi- 
num visers  will  be  using  up  their  inventories 
for  a  time.  By  tbe  time  such  borrowing 
begins  to  decline,  however,  bankers  believe 
other  loans  will  be  more  than  taking  up 
the  slack. 

For  one  thing,  bankers  look  for  a  general 
buildup  of  inventories,  entirely  aside  from 
the  strike-Inspired  buying  that's  now  going 
on.  "Companies  generally  pared  their  Inven- 
tories to  the  bone  during  the  recession," 
comments  one  New  York  banker.  "With  sales 
picking  up.  It's  only  natural  that  they  would 
start  rebuilding  stocks." 

Then,  too.  bankers — as  well  as  bond  deal- 
ers— look  for  a  growing  demand  for  funds  to 
finance  plant  expvansion.  Companies  last 
year  cut  such  outlays  to  $30.5  billion,  down 
sharply  from  1957'6  total  of  $37  billion.  The 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  CommlESlon  on  the  basis  of 
surveys  repc»-t  businessmen  now  Intend  to 
spend  $31  8  billion  on  expansion  during  1959. 
If  business  continues  to  move  upward,  of 
course.  It's  possible  this  figure  could  turn 
out  to  be  even  higher. 

A  strong  upsurge  in  buslnees  demand  for 
funds  naturally  would  add  to  the  pressures 


THa  banks'  beservcs 
The  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
measures  shows  up  clearly  In  the  banks'  re- 
serve position.  They're  required  to  keep  on 
deposit  with  the  System  amounts  eqvial  to  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  deposlto  on  their 
own  books.  Through  most  of  the  first  half 
of  1958,  the  System  was  keeping  the  banks 
well  supplied  with  funds  In  an  effort  to  see 
to  It  that  the  recession  was  not  deepened  by 
tight  money.  So  the  banks'  reserves  on  an 
average  day  ran  about  $600  million  more  than 
requlremenU.  Recently,  by  ctmtrast,  the 
banks  have  had  to  borrow  a  total  of  about 
$150  million  on  an  average  day  to  bring  their 
reserves  up  to  the  required  level. 

Also  tending  to  limit  the  supply  of  fimds 
available  to  businessmen  is  a  slower  rate  of 
gain  In  savings  noted  by  some  savings  Insti- 
tutions. Deposits  of  the  Nation's  mutual 
savings  banks,  for  example,  rose  by  $233  mil- 
lion in  the  first  2  months  of  1959  to  a  total 
of  $33.9  billion.  That  compared  with  a  $382 
million  rise  In  the  like  1958  period. 

One  reason  that  banks  won't  hesitate  to 
boost  the  prime  rate  when  they  decide  such 
a  move  is  Justified  by  demand  can  be  gleaned 
from  their  earnings  statements.  With  the 
decline  in  loans  of  the  past  year  or  so,  aggre- 
gate New  York  City  bank  net  operating  earn- 
ings in  each  of  the  past  three  quarters  have 
slipped  below  those  of  the  like  periods  a  year 
earlier. 

NKEOEO:    STABILITT 

The  bond  dealers  also  have  had  earnings 
problems  of  late,  but  to  correct  these  the 
dealers  need  interest  rate  stability  more  than 
higher  rates. 

Underwriters,  af cer  trying  for  several  days 
to  market  bond  issues  of  three  utilities,  last 
Tuesday  still  had  substantial  amounts  of  the 
three  issues  on  their  hands.  So  they  aban- 
doned efforts  to  sell  the  Issues  at  the  original 
offering  prices  and  let  them  find  their  own 
lower  levels  on  the  market.  At  lower  price 
levels,  the  effective  Interest  rate  is  higher. 
The  Issues  Involved  were  those  of  Montana 
Power  and  Ohio  Edison,  plus  a  $7  million 
offering  of  Oulf  Power  Co.  bonds.  Market 
specialists  estinuite  the  out-of-pocket  loss  to 
the  underwriters  at  $125,0(X),  exclusive  of  ex- 
penses and  commissions  to  salesmen. 

Despite  the  Interest  rate  uncertainty,  most 
underwriters  are  continuing  to  bid  on  new 
bond  issues.    But  failure  to  win  such  issues 
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at  the  moment  may  be  a  bit  len  dlaai^>oint- 
ing  now  than  It  would  have  been  a  few 
months  ago.  Quips  one  bond  man,  in 
rhyme : 

"The  prayer  to  which  my  heart  responds 
Is  let  my  bid  not  win  the  bonds." 

Washington  Wim — A  Special  Weekly  Re- 
port FaoM  THE  Wall  Street  Joxtrnal's 
Capital  Bureau 

Debt  managers  head  into  new  troubles. 
Their  breathing  spell  is  over. 

The  Treasury  faces  heavy  borrowing  needs 
Just  as  interest  rates  generally  are  rising 
(sec  column  6).  The  Ctovernment  must  re- 
fund $27  billion  In  maturing  debt  by  De- 
cember, starting  with  a  $4.5  bllUou  job  late 
this  month.  Unpredictable  cash  needs  may 
add  to  the  load.  Interest  yields  nose  higher 
now,  especially  on  longer-term  Treasury 
bonds.    Officials  fear  a  new  uptrend. 

Debt  managers  shy  from  any  plan  to  put 
out  a  new  long-term  bond  now.  A  long- 
term  Issue  would  crowd  the  4'/i  percent  In- 
terest rate  celling  on  bonds  of  5  years  or 
more.  The  Treasury's  competition  from 
business  for  long-term  money  grows.  New 
credit-curbing  moves  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
promise  to  complicate  the  debt  management 
Job. 

Business  recovery,  rising  Interest  rates  on 
short-term  Treasury  bills  hint  at  a  new  boost 
in  the  Federal  Reserve's  discount  rate.  The 
Reserve  Board  seems  sure  to  move  after  the 
next  Treasury  financings;  It  may  act  even 
■ooner. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS  AND  THE  PATH 
TO  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  in  the  newspapers  an  ac- 
count of  the  speech  which  was  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1  at  the  West- 
chester County  Democratic  Committee 
dinner  in  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.,  on  Satur- 
day. April  11.  It  was  a  brilliant  speech, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  speech  may  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

First,  however,  I  believe  It  is  desirable 
to  reinforce  the  Record  by  reading  the 
last  few  lines  of  the  speech,  because  it 
Is  the  kind  of  unusual  plea  of  which  the 
American  people  should  hear  more. 
Said  Senator  Humphrey: 
I  think  I  understand  well  the  Communist 
threat.  I  have  talked  to  Khrushchev.  I 
have  seen  at  first  ha.rd  his  vigor,  his  deter- 
mination, his  ruthlessness.  I  know  the  pow- 
er of  totalitarian  might.  We  must  never  un- 
derestimate this  massive  threat. 

More  to  be  feared  than  Soviet  hardness 
is  our  own  softness. 

More  to  be  feared  than  ruthless  Soviet  pur- 
pose is  our  almlessness. 

More  to  be  feared  than  the  pernicious 
appeal  of  Communist  slogans  to  the  disin- 
herited of  this  earth  Is  oiu:  own  inability  to 
develop  a  clear  sense  of  purpose  and  to  give 
mankind  a  vision  of  noble  destiny. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pessimists  who  say 
that  as  a  people  we  Americans  cannot  or 
will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
trial  of  Western  civilization. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  chastise  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  propose  that  we  challenge  them. 
The  measure  of  our  responsibility  is  such 
that  we  must  act  with  greatness.    No  people 
have  ever  risen  to  greatness  without  being 
called  to  greatness. 

The  tragedy  of  these  years  Is  that  the  voic« 
that  should  summon  us  Is  silent. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO,  as  follows: 

The  Beblin  Crisis  and  tre  Path  to  Peace 
(Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Senator 
Htjbert  H.  Hcmphret,  of  Minnesota,  at 
Westchester  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee dinner,  Olen  Island  Casino,  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.Y.,  Saturday.  April   11.    1959) 

We  now  look  back  on  10  years  of  coopera- 
tion within  the  NATO  alliance,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  rapidly  advancing  climax  of 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

These  two — NATO  and  Berlin — are  closely 
linked  together. 

The  first  Berlin  crisis  of  1948-49  brought 
the  NATO  community  Into  being. 

The  present  Berlin  crisis  tests  whether 
that  unique  community  of  nations,  con- 
ceived In  common  danger  and  dedicated  to 
common  security,  can  long  endure. 

FIRMNESS    BEFORE    THE    SOVIET   THREAT 

We  have  learned  from  hard  experience  to 
be  firm  before  the  Soviet  threat. 

We  learned  much  In  Greece  and  Turkey  In 
1947.  And  what  we  learned  we  put  into  ac- 
tion when  Congress  endorsed  President  Tru- 
man's now  famous  doctrine. 

•It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States."  said  Pre&ldent  Truman  12  years  ago, 
"to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation." 

We  learned  the  hard  way  in  Czechoslovakia 
In  1948  when  the  Communists  overthrew  a 
free  government.  Then  came  the  blockade 
of  West  Berlin.  We  were  threatened.  But 
by  now  we  had  learned  well  that  those  who 
do  not  stand  firm  will  not  remain  free.  We 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  beleagured  city. 
For  9  months  free  Berlin  was  sustained  by 
an  allied  air  bridge  built  of  ingenuity  and 
daring. 

The  lessons  learned  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
Berlin  made  their  impact.  Joining  hands 
with  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  we  created 
an  unprecedented  International  community. 
NATO  was  established  in  1949,  Just  10  years 
ago.  Twelve  nations,  augmented  by  three 
more  which  Joined  later,  pledged  that  "an 
armed  attack  against  one  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  them  all." 

The  community  of  nations  comprising 
NATO  Is  the  core  of  the  Western  World.  If 
this  community  sUnds  firm  and  united  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice,  we  shall 
prevail.  If  it  collapses,  we  shall  be  in  mortal 
danger. 

The  Soviets  once  more  are  threatening 
freedom  In  Berlin.  They  are  probing  to  see 
whether  that  unique  and  Indispensable  com- 
munity which  Is  NATO  can  indeed  endure. 

Last  November  I  stood  In  West  Berlin  with 
Its  able  and  courageous  mayor.  Willy  Brandt. 
I  vowed  then,  and  I  vow  today,  to  support  a 
policy  of  firmness,  to  uphold  the  right  of 
Prance,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  garrisons  in  West  Berlin  until  a 
legitimate  peace  treaty  is  signed. 

This  Is  the  position  and  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  also  the  position  and  policy 
of  NATO.  We  will  not  surrender.  We  wUl 
not  be  pushed  out. 

But  firmness  before  the  Soviet  threat, 
though  Indispensable,  is  not  enough.  Firm- 
ness alone  will  not  preserve  NATO,  nor  as- 
sure the  survival  of  free  Berlin. 

Our  firmness  must  be  matched  by  our 
imagination  and  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. 

Standing  firm  and  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate are  not,  as  some  suggest,  contradictory 
policies.  They  are  the  two  elements  In  any 
viable  policy  in  the  Berlin  crlsU.  We  can  ne- 
gotiate successfully  only  If  we  are  prepared 
to  stand  firm.  And  we  can  command  the  po- 
litical support  necessary  to  a  posture  of  firm- 
ness only  if  our  negotiating  position  is  clear. 
consistent,  and  realistic. 


We  may  be  grateful  that  this  also  \a  the 
position  and  the  policy  of  our  Government 
and  of  NATO.  We  will  stand  firm.  And  we 
win  negotiate. 

THE   aXOtnBEMENTS   OF   NBGOTIATIOM 

It  is  about  negotiation  that  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  tonight. 
I  have  frequently  said  that  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  talk  to  the  Russians  wherever  and 
whenever  there  seems  even  the  faintest  hope 
of  advancing  the  Interests  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

Remember  that  we  negotiated  with  the 
Russians  on  Austria  for  10  years.  Finally 
we  got  a  treaty. 

Remember  that  we  negotiated  with  the 
Communists  on  Korea  for  2  years.  In  the 
end  we  got  a  cease-fire. 

For  months  we  have  been  negotiating  in 
Geneva  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests. 
So  far.  there  Is  no  agreement.  But  we  mutt 
go  on  negotiating. 

This  Is  what  I  had  in  mind  when,  on 
March  26,  I  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate for  an  International  agreement  for 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and 
that  It  emphatically  endorse  the  principle 
tliat  an  adequate  inspection  and  control  sys- 
tem must  be  a  part  of  any  such  International 
agreement." 

There  is  no  alternative.  We  must  negotiate 
on  Berlin,  on  Germany,  and  on  the  general 
question  of  European  aectirity.  We  must  go 
to  the  summit,  and  more  than  oooe  12  that 
is  necessary. 

I  do  not  propose  to  talk  tonight  about 
the  specific  elements  of  our  negotiating  po- 
sition In  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Bast  and  West.  It 
would  be  both  presumptuous  and  indelicate 
for  a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
speak  of  such  affairs  at  the  very  moment 
that  that  position  is  being  hammered  out 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  Western  Powers. 

But  if  I  do  not  talk  about  the  specifics.  It  Is 
appropriate — In  fact  It  is  an  obligation  on 
all  of  us — to  speak  about  the  broad  require- 
ments of  a  viable  negotiating  position. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  about 
Munich — about  the  dangers  of  being  taken  In 
by  the  Russians  at  the  negotiating  table. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  thU  audience  that 
Berlin  Is  not  Munich. 

To  negotiate  is  not  to  appease.  But  we 
must  understand  very  clearly  what  makes 
the  difference  between  legitimate  negotia- 
tion and  inexcusable  appeasement.  Three 
requlremenu  must  be  fulfilled  if  we  are  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  prepared  to 
seek  reasonable  adjiutmenta  without  fear 
of  succumbing  to  unreasonable  demands. 
First,  there  must  be  unity  of  policy  within 
the  Western  community.  Second,  we  must 
be  militarily  prepared.  Third,  our  people 
must  understand  the  full  gravity  of  the 
situation  we  confront.  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  think  with  me  tonight  about  each  of  these 
requlrementa. 

1.  The  unity  of  the  Western  community 
First,  the  critical  Importance  of  unity. 
At  Munich  the  democracies  were  not  united. 
They  were  divided.  The  United  States  lived 
in  the  never-never  land  of  laolaUonlsm. 
The  Low  Countries  of  Europe  were  neutrals. 
Britain  and  France  were  united,  it  is  true — 
united  In  somnambulant  apathy,  anxious  to 
believe  the  false  promises  of  the  dictators. 

Happily,  the  situation  is  very  different  to- 
day. Yet  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
We  have  achieved  agreement  on  what  we  will 
not  do. 

We  win  not  get  out  of  Berlin,  Just  because 
the  Russians  threaten  us. 

But  negative  agreement  on  what  we  will 
not  do  must  now  be  transmuted  into  posi- 
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tive  agreement  on  what  we  will  do — what  we 
will  profKMe,  what  we  will  be  prepared  to  give 
in  return  for  what  benefita. 
This  Is  our  problem  and  our  challenge. 
The  Western  community  Is  composed  of 
free  partners.  The  unity  we  seek  must  now 
be  forged  from  the  free  give  and  take  among 
partners  in  a  common  enterprise. 

We  must  meet  the  demand  for  firmness  on 
the  part  of  nations  most  exposed  to  the 
Soviets — principally  the  Germans. 

We  must  reconcile  this  demand  for  firm- 
ness with  the  opposing  demand  for  flexibility 

on  the  part  of  other  nations  leas  exposed 

principally  the  British. 

We  must  understand  the  French  desire 
for  national  prestige. 

We  must  remain  sensitive  to  German  re- 
sistance to  policies  that  appear  to  demand 
greater  sacrifice  of  German  interesta  than 
they  do  of  the  Interesta  of  the  other  partners. 
We  must  never  forget  that  all  these  points 
of  view  are  legitimate. 

The  British,  through  their  capable  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  MacMlilan.  demonstrate  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  one  can  explore 
imaginatively  and  negotlata  constructively 
while  yet  remaining  firm. 

The  French,  through  their  dedicated  leader 
General  de  GauUe.  remind  us  that  the  unity 
we  seek  must  be  open  enough  to  honor  a 
genuine  sense  of  national  destiny. 

The  Germans,  through  the  firm  leadership 
of  Chancellor  Adenauer— who  after  so  many 
years  of  invaluable  service  soon  will  leave 
the  world  of  active  politics— embody  the  vital 
quality  of  resoluteness. 

Some  people  are  distressed  about  the  dif- 
ferences of  view  among  the  allies  of  the 
Western  community.  But  the  free  discus- 
sion of  our  differences  is  a  measure  of 
our  strength,  and  not  our  weakness. 

The  weak  cannot  expow  their  differences 
without  exposing  their  weakness.  So  they 
conceal  their  differences — and  remain  weak. 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  process  of  re- 
viewing and  reconciling  our  differences  we 
will  emerge  even   stronger. 

To  achieve  a  united  position  among  free 
and  diverse  peoples  demands  the  utmost  in 
good  faith  and  consultative  skill.  But  I  am 
confident   that  we   will   achieve   It. 

It  U  qulta  possible  that  aome  of  our  present 
differences  are  the  price  we  mtist  pay  for 
past  negligence.  We  have  tended  to  be  fitful, 
not  constant,  in  our  consultations  within 
the  Western  community.  If  we  had  worked 
a  bit  closer  with  our  allies  and  strengthened 
the  consultative  process  within  NATO  diu-lng 
the  past  8  years,  the  task  of  achieving  unity 
would  be  less  difficult  today. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  now  accept  the 
present  crisis  as  an  Invaluable  opporttinity 
to  fortify  the  unity  of  the  Western  com- 
munity of  nations.  Without  that  unity, 
peace  and  JusUoe  surely  will  not  for  long 
endure. 

If  unity  is  essential  for  NATX>,  It  U  also 
essential  within  the  United  States.  It  has 
never  been  more  Important  than  it  is  today 
for  the  administration  to  consult  with  the 
opposiuon  party  and  to  establish  the  closest 
possible  wcH-klng  relationship  with  Congress. 
Our  delegation  to  the  coming  Foreign  Min- 
ister's Conference  ought  surely  to  Include 
Senates-  Wiixiam  Ptn-BaioHT,  the  respected 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Alxxanoex  Wilet, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Finally,  we  should  not  ignore  the  Impor- 
tance of  achieving  unity  and  support  l>eyond 
the  confines  of  the  NATO  community.  The 
United  Nations  may  play  a  significant  role 
at  thU  point.  Let's  not  hesitate,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  to  place  our  case  before 
this  unique  International  body.  The  United 
Nations  cannot  solve  our  problems  for  us. 
It  was  never  meant  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  difficult  foreign-policy  decisions  all  gov- 
emmenta  must  make.     But  It  does  present 
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many  opportunities  for  the  execution  of  a 
responsible  foreign  poUcy.  And  no  objective 
is  more  important  tlian  that  of  mobilizing 
the  support  of  the  many  nations  that  share 
our  concern  for  security  and  justice. 
2.  Militarj/  preparedne$$ 
The  first  general  requirement  for  a  re- 
sponsible negotiating  position  is,  then,  unity. 
The  second  requirement  is  mUitary  pre- 
paredness. At  Munich,  the  democracies 
were  unprepared.  They  had  to  buy  time 
to  rearm.  They  twught  time — with  the  only 
currency  acceptable  to  the  dictators,  ap- 
peasement. 

Military  preparedness  is  vital.  As  Carl 
Sandburg  once  observed  "the  cockroach  is 
always  wrong  when  it  argues  with  the 
chicken."  The  mUitarily  weak  always  Invite 
appearsement  when  they  negotiate  with  the 
militarily  strong. 

Once  again,  our  present  situation  is  hap- 
pily very  different  from  that  of  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  confronted  the  Fascists  at 
Munich  21  years  ago.  Yet  there  la  litUe 
cause  for  complacency.  We  must  put  to 
work  immediately  the  lessons  of  fae  Berlin 
crisis.  For  this  crisis  throws  a  bright  light 
on  our  military  position  and  shows  us  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

Last  weekend,  before  the  10th  armlver- 
sary  celebration  of  the  NATO  Council,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  reviewed  the  militaty  pos- 
ture of  the  Western  community.  He  for- 
tified his  optimism  with  scripttire.  "When 
a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace," 
quoted  the  President,  "his  goods  are  In 
peace."  But  Mr.  Elsenhower  neglected  to 
complete  the  quotation  which  continues. 
"But  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come 
to  him.  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from 
him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted  and 
dlvldeth  his  spoils." 

I  would  suggest  that  we  Indulge  less  in 
self-congratulation  and  more  in  self-exam- 
ination— and  if  necessary  in  self-sacrlflce. 

Many  thoughtful  men  have  been  engaged 
in  this  critical  self-examination.  Many  of 
them  have  concluded  that  ova  Defense  Es- 
tabllsliment  is  rapidly  becoming  inadeqtiate 
in  terms  of  the  threat  we  face.  If  we  allow 
our  armour  to  become  weak  we  may  well 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  Improvident  man  of 
the  scrlpttiral  story. 

It  Is  time  we  faced  resolutely  some  search- 
ing questions. 

Are  we  mliitarlly  prepared  in  relative 
terms,  relative,  that  is,  to  present  and  fore- 
seeable Soviet  capabilities?  And  are  we 
mUitarily  prepared  in  relevant  terms,  rele- 
vant, that  is,  to  the  various  military  con- 
tingencies we  may  have  to  face? 

Is  our  strategic  force  adequate— relative 
to  the  Soviets?  General  Power,  head  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  said  the  other  day: 
"I  think  our  deterrent  posture  is  deteriorat- 
ing." The  fact  is  that  unless  action  Is  taken 
now  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  facing  the 
Sovieta  with  an  old  weapons  system,  we  with 
our  manned  )x>mbers,  and  they  with  long 
range  missiles. 

Is  otir  MUitary  Establishment  relevant  to 
the  kind  of  threata  we  may  have  to  deal 
with?  The  fact  is  tiiat  unless  action  Is 
taken  now  we  wlU  run  the  risk  of  sh<»^- 
changlng  our  forces  in  weapons  appropriate 
to  their  Job.  General  Lauris  Norstad.  com- 
mander of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces, 
has  asked  for  a  new  weapons  system  for 
NATO.  His  request  has  been  given  vigorous 
support  by  the  President's  distinguished 
Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Draper, 
and  commissioned  to  evaluate  oiu*  mUitary 
aid  program. 

The  increase  in  military  assistance  is  to 
be  primarily  for  new  weapons  in  the  NATO 
area. 

The  military  balance  of  terror  between 
East  and  West  is  a  horrible  thing.  But  tills 
horror  is  exceeded  only  by  the  prospect  of 
an  imbalance  of  terror,  an  imbalance  favor- 
ing the  Communista.     For  them  the  cock- 


roach woiUd  indeed  find  himself  arguing 
with  the  chicken.  To  negoUate  from  mili- 
tary weakness  is  to  invite  appeasement. 

If  the  Western  community  of  nations  is  to 
endure,   we  must  do  wliat  is  necessary  to 

maintain  miUtary  parity  with  the  Soviets 

and  do  it  now. 

3.  Public  understandinif 
The  third  general   requirement  for  a  re- 
sponsible    negotiating     poslUon     Is    public 
understanding.    The  appeasement  of  Munich 
was    partly    the    product    of    poptUar    mis- 


understanding. Most  people  thought  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  a  small,  remote  covmtry. 
hardly  worth  bothering  about — certainly  not 
worth  fighting  over. 

In  a  democracy,  responsible  poUcy  cannot 
long  maintain  Itself  in  times  of  crisis  when 
the  public  is  misinformed — or  even  when  it 
is  uninformed. 

Again  our  situation  today  is  happUy  very 
different  from  that  of  Munich.  A  recent  New 
York  "Hmes  survey  of  American  opinion  re- 
veals serious  concern  about  Berlin.  The 
American  people  surely  are  not  basically 
opposed  to  a  responsible  policy  In  the  Ber- 
lin crisis. 

But  the  Times  survey  also  flashed  some 
danger  signals.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the 
people  interviewed  did  not  understand  the 
basic  strategic  problem  we  confront  in  de- 
fending free  Berlin — the  fact  that  it  is  lo- 
cated over  100  mUee  Inside  of  Communist 
Europe.  Right  here  In  the  New  York  area 
the  percentage  of  uninformed  people  ran  as 
high  as  75  percent.  Just  as  serious,  most 
people  were  certain  that  the  crisis  would 
pass — that  the  danger  was  not  great. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  at  the  brink  of 
war.  I  too  am  confident  we  can  contain  this 
crisis.  But  we  shall  successfully  avoid  war 
and  discharge  our  respwiislbUlties  to  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin  only  if  we  understand  the 
full  complexity  and  precariousness  of  our 
situation. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  our  diplomats  un- 
derstand the  problem.  Our  opacity  to  cope 
with  the  danger  we  now  confront  will  not 
depend  alone  on  the  wisdom  of  statesmen 
meeting  in  Washington.  London,  Rome.  Paris, 
and  Bonn.  It  will  rest  flnaUy  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  from  whom  the  states- 
men draw  their  power. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  It  is  t>ecatue  people 
who  have  been  given  the  facts  may  tend  to 
expect  too  much,  or  may  mistake  legitimate 
negotiations  for  appeasement.  People  who 
do  not  know  the  facts — who  do  not  know,  for 
example,  the  complexity  of  the  problems  we 
face — may  demand  what  is  Impossible.  They 
may  demand  or  expect  a  permanent  European 
settlement  with  the  Russians. 

People  who  have  not  been  fully  informed— 
who  do  not  know,  how  precarious  otir  situa- 
tion is — may  shout  "Munich"  if  our  diplo« 
mate  begin  talking  about  limited  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  aimed  at  easing  tensions. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  done  a  good  enough  Job  of  in- 
forming the  public  in  the  int^-ests  of  greater 
tmderstanding.  Now,  what  specifically  are 
the  ingredients  of  this  understanding? 

First,  we  must  be  openmlnded  and  imag- 
inative. We  must  understand  that  nego- 
tiated agreements  designed  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  war  are  not  appeasement  unless 
they  alter  the  status  quo  to  otu-  disadvantage. 

Second,  we  must  be  patient.  We  must 
understand  that  nothing  wiU  be  solved  over- 
night, that  settlementa  will  in  fact  take 
years,  and  that  we  face  a  long  road  of  un- 
certainty and  Insecurity. 

Third,  we  must  be  resolute  and  willing  to 
sacrifice.  We  must  be  wiUing  to  spend 
money — hard-earned  money — to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
western  community  of  nations. 

The  requirements  of  the  present  crisis  are 
high.  I  came  here  tonight  to  speak  al>out 
Berlin  and  the  prerequisites  of  effective  ne- 
gotiation.  I  cannot  leave  without  reminding 
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you  that  the  imagination,  patience  and  reso- 
luteness, which  as  a  people  we  must  now 
demonstrate,  In  necessary  at  erery  level  In  our 
contest  with  the  Sovlet»— in  aid.  In  trade, 
and  in  appeals  to  the  minds  and  souls  of  men 
and  at  every  point  in  our  contest  with  the 
Communist  bloo — In  Asia,  In  the  Middle 
Eaat,  In  Africa,  at  th«  U Jf . 

wa  aas  caixxs  to  easATwass 

X  think  I  understand  well  the  Communist 
threat.  X  hat*  talked  to  Khrushchev.  X 
have  M«n  at  firtthand  hU  vigor,  his  deter- 
mination, his  ruthlessnaM.  X  know  the  pow- 
er of  totalitarian  might.  We  must  never 
underestimate  this  maaslve  threat. 

Mora  to  b«  faarad  than  Soviet  hardntu  la 
our  own  eoftnete. 

More  to  be  faared  than  ruthlaaa  Soviet 
purpose  is  our  almlessneaa. 

More  to  be  feared  than  tlie  pernicious  ap- 

Kal  oX  Communist  slogans  to  the  dlslnhar- 
Kt  of  thla  Murth  U  our  own  iuabiutjr  to  de- 
velop a  clear  sense  of  purpose  and  to  give 
mankind  a  vision  of  a  noble  destiny, 

X  do  not  ballave  the  peMimlata  who  eay  that 
aa  a  paoplt  wt  Amarloana  cannot  or  will  not 
niMt  the  damanda  of  tht  praaaat  trial  of 
Weetern  elvUlaaUoa. 

X  do  not  propoee  that  we  chastise  the 
Amarlcan  people. 

I  propoaa  that  wa  ohallanga  them. 

The  measure  of  our  reaponalbllity  la  auch 
that  we  muat  act  with  grtatneaa.  No  paopla 
have  evtr  riMn  to  imtnaaa  without  btlni 
called  to  imtnaaa. 

The  tragedy  of  thaae  yeara  la  that  tha  voice 
that  Bhould  aummon  ua  la  allent. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  FXTNE88  WEEK. 
1868 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  Pretldent 
ElMnhower  haa  taken  a  con«tructlve  ac- 
tion, I  believe,  by  deelgnatlng  May  3  to  8 
aa  NaUonal  Youth  Fltneu  Week. 

The  objectlvea  of  thla  special  week  are; 
To  endeavor  to  keep  our  youth  nt.  men- 
tally, emotionally,  aplrltually.  loclally. 
and  physically, 

A«  we  know,  the  Prealdenfa  Council 
on  Youth  Fitness  worka  with  lodal  com- 
munltlei.  through  their  agenciee,  organl- 
latlona.  and  facUitiea.  to  plan  and  carry 
out  fltneas  prograniS  for  their  young 
people. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  fu- 
ture of  America  depends  upon  the  youth 
of  today. 

Consequently,  providing  ever-better 
opportunity  for  our  youth,  first,  to  de- 
velop their  Innate  talents;  second,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood, 
as  Individuals  and  as  citiaens;  third,  to 
be  imbued  with  high  principles,  aspira- 
tions, and  ideals:  fourth,  to  be  well 
trained  vocationally,  so  as  to  experience 
personal  growth,  as  well  as  make  a  mwii- 
mum  contiibution  to  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life:  and  fifth,  to 
tain  the  overall  capability  and  maturity 
that  win  be  needed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow. 

The  President's  Council  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness, of  course,  serves  to  generally  direct 
this  fine  program.  However,  the  major 
responsibility  for  effective  planning  and 
achievement  in  this  field  lies  with  local 
civic-minded  individuals,  groups,  organi- 
sations, associations,  and  community 
leaders. 

Recognialnc  the  merits  of  a  specially 
designated  National  Youth  Fitness  Week, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 


proclamation  by  President   Elsenhower 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rigor 0,  as  follows: 

Tm  WHrrt  Housa. 

National  TotrrK  Pitnim  Wexx,  1959— a 
Pkoclamation  bt  tmi  PBxamxNT  or  rum 
Unitxd  Statxs  or  AuxaiCA 

Whereas  the  ongoing  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion depends  upon  the  health  of  our  young 
people:  and 

Whereas  we  must  always  strive  to  Improve 
the  fitness  of  our  youth  by  determined  and 
coordinated  efforts;  and 

Whereas,  In  thla  challenging  world,  it  la 
easentlal  that  our  young  people  recognise 
their  obligation  to  thamaelves,  to  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  the  Nation,  to  endeavor  to  keep 
themselvea  mentally,  emotionally,  spiritually, 
aoclally,  and  pbyalcally  fit;  and 

Whereaa  the  Prealdenfa  Ouuncll  on  Youth 
Pltness  has  recommended  that  a  National 
Youth  Pitneea  Week  be  deaignated: 

Now.  therefore,  X,  Dwlght  D.  Waenhower, 
President  of  the  United  lutes  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  tha  week  beginning  May 
a,  less,  aa  National  Youth  Pitneea  Week. 

Z  request  offieials  of  the  Oovernment,  and 
Z  urge  parents,  young  people,  and  latereated 
local  and  national  organisations,  to  uae  all 
appropriate  means  during  that  week  to  pro- 
mote programs  and  aetivltlea  demoastratlag 
the  Importance  of  youth  fltneea  to  the  end 
that  we  may  aasure  the  eontinulng  strength 
and  well-being  of  our  people. 

Zn  wltneae  whereof,  Z  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  aeal  of  the  United 
•tatea  of  America  to  be  afBsed. 

I}OBe  at  the  city  of  Waahlngton  thU  Hat 
day  of  January  1968  and  of  the  ludepeadence 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-third. 

Zlwioarr  o.  liBSMNowaa. 

By  the  Preeident ; 

JoNN  Poarsa  DVLLca. 

Secrtfrtf  of  Alaf«. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO 
MOSCOW  TO  OPEN  AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  the  decision  to  have 
the  Vice  President  go  to  Moscow  to  open 
the  American  exhibit  at  the  national  ex- 
position in  July. 

The  trip  by  the  Vice  President  wiU,  X 
hope,  shed  new  light  on  East-Weat  rela- 
tions, on  obstacles  to  solving  problems, 
and  possibly  provide  new  approaches  for 
easing  international  tensions. 

In  our  dedicated  efforts  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  lessening  the  dangers  of  a 
missile-nuclear  war  that  oould  destroy 
vast  portions  of  the  world,  we  do  indeed 
need  to  be  willing  to  leave  our  home- 
ground  occasionally— if  this  will  serve 
the  cause  of  peace. 

During  his  tenure  of  offlce.  the  Vice 
President  has  served  effectively  and  ad- 
mirably as  an  envoy  of  good  wlU  for  our 
counti'y. 

We  recall,  of  course,  that  there  have 
been  oiroumstances,  which  were  bejrond 
his  control,  Involving  unfortunate  Inci- 
dents. 

Over  all.  however,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  realistic,  intelligent  states- 
manlike efforu  to  establish  stronger  re- 
laUonahlps  with  friendly  countries  and 
a  better  understanding  of  problems  with 
other  nations. 

The  Moscow  exhibit,  itself,  scheduled 
to  open  on  July  25,  has  been  designed, 


of  course,  to  convey  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
life  to  the  Russian  people.  The  di^day 
will  Include,  among  other  thincs.  films, 
publications,  art  exhibits,  and  displays 
in  science,  technology,  research,  educa- 
tion, labor  productivity,  health,  social 
services,  agriculture,  and  other  exhibits 
of  our  progress. 

The  objectives  are  to  present  to  the 
Russian  people  an  idea  of  how  Americans 
work.  live.  play,  and  participate  In  com- 
munity and  national  life. 

The  designation  of  the  Vice  Prealdent 
to  open  the  Uil.  exhibit  In  Moscow  on 
July  2S.  I  believe,  greatly  enhances  the 
chances  of  Its  success,  and  may.  perhaps, 
contribute  further  to  a  solution  of  Eaat- 
West  problems. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 

AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1169 

Tlie  PRXBIDINO  OPPXCIR.  Is  ihert 
further  momint  bUBiaaest  If  not, 
morning  buslnefn  Is  elosed.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Benat*  tht  uziflnlshed 
buslnaia.  which  will  bs  lUtsd  by  Utlt  for 
the  information  of  the  Sonat*. 

Tha  LsozaLATZVi  cunx.  A  Mil  (•, 
1S6A)  to  provlds  tf^  th«  rtportlng  and 
disclosure  of  certain  Ananeial  tntnaae- 
tlona  and  admlmsU'aUvt  praetloM  of 
labor  ortaniiatioaa  and  tmploytrs.  to 
prevent  abusaa  In  tht  administration  of 
trustttahlps  by  labor  orgatUsatlons,  to 
provide  standards  with  rtaptct  to  the 
tlteUon  of  offlotrt  of  labor  organiiatlons. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prttldtnt,  I 
suggest  the  abeenot  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCBR.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proottdtd^lo  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  UAHSraU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PaoxMui  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL   ELECTRIFICATION 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  DWORJSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  brief  trip  to 
Puerto  Rico,  where  I  was  pleased  to  rep- 
resent the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agrlcultui-e  at  an  ofBcial 
ceremony  sponsored  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  dedicate  unit  No.  2  of  the 
south  coast  ttMun  electric  sUUon  at 
Ponce -Ouayanilla  road.  The  first  unit 
in  thU  plant  was  placed  in  operation  in 
February  1958.  The  seoond  unit  was 
dtdioattd  on  April  16,  1969.  It  Is  an  in- 
stallation which  Includes  a  combustion 
engineering  boiler  rated  at  475.000 
pounda  of  ateam  an  hour,  and  a  turbo- 
generator having  a  rating  of  44,000  kilo- 
watts and  a  maximum  capacity  of  66.000 
kllowatu. 

This  new  unit  will  serve  more  than 
60,000  rural  customers  in  Puerto  Rico. 
It  has  been  flnanetd  through  loans 
granted  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  were  the  rural  electri- 
fication extensions  which  serve  these 
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customers.  The  new  addition  has  been 
installed  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
S.  L.  Descartes,  executive  director  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Authority. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  de- 
velopment to  the  economy  of  the  island, 
the  water  resources  authority  arranged 
a  seminar  on  rural  electrincatlon  with  an 
appropriate  program.  Officials  who  have 
supervised  the  water  power  program  in 
the  island  presented  informative  ad- 
dresses, carefully  detailing  rural  elec- 
trification during  the  past  4S  years. 
Speakers  included  Rafael  R.  Ramtres, 
head  of  the  power  division;  8.  L.  Des- 
cartes, executive  director:  Pablo  Vas- 
ques  Calcerrada.  executive  director,  so- 
cial programs  administration;  Victor  M. 
CaUldo,  head  of  power  utilisation. 

The  history  of  rural  tltctrincation  in 
the  United  States  was  described  by  sev- 
eral speakers  on  the  seminar  piouram, 
including  David  A.  Hamil,  Administra- 
tor, REA :  Otn.  Herbtrt  D.  Vogel,  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Directors,  TVA;  Herman 
D.  Plavnlck,  Asalatant  to  the  General 
Counsel,  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Milton  Chast.  AssisUnt  Chitf. 
Eleotrlo  Engineering  Division.  REA;  W, 
H.  Eastman,  Director,  Southeast  Area 
REA:  snd  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  man- 
ager. National  Rural  Eleotrlo  Coopera- 
tive Assooiatlon, 

Several  official  representatives  were 
present  from  pan-American  countries. 
They  participated  in  the  seminar  and 
reported  on  some  of  the  problems  which 
they  have  encountered  in  rural  electrl- 
flcatlon  In  their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  not  visited  Puerto 
Rico  since  January  1.  1048,  when^I  at- 
tended the  flrst  InauRuratlon  of  the  Hon- 
orable Luis  Mufloi  Marin,  the  first 
elected  Governor  of  the  Conxmon wealth. 
During  the  past  decade,  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  island's 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  business  de- 
velopment. I  was  profoundly  Impressed 
by  the  exceptional  improvement  in  living 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thb  RxTaAL  KLscratncATioN  Phooram  in  th« 
UNrrcD    Btatb 

A  generation  Is  a  brief  span  of  time  in  the 
hUtory  of  a  national  program.  Yet  in 
■lightly  more  than  a  generation  rural  electri- 
fication In  the  United  SUtei  haa  become  a 
reality,  it  U  indeed  one  of  the  ouutandlng 
social  and  economic  development  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture  of  the  aoth  century.  To- 
gether with  farm  mechanlaation  employing 
traotore  and  other  maohlnee,  and  the  agri- 
cultural sciences,  rural  electrification  has 
brought  about  profound  ohangea  in  farm 
living  and  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  fnrm. 

Mechanlaation  and  eleotrlftoatlon  have 
come  eo  swiftly  that  many  do  not  realise 
how  great  a  change  has  come  about.  It  Is 
by  no  meana  a  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to 
■ay  that  electricity  and  mechanlaation  mean 
as  much  to  rural  areaa  as  the  aaaembly  line, 
production  control  and  automation  mean  to 
Industry. 

A  visitor  to  the  i;nlted  Statee  ie  usually 
impreaeed  by  the  dietanoea  between  farme. 
Theee  diatancea  were  for  many  yeara  bar- 
riers to  electrified  farming,  for  they  meant 
a  correspondingly  high  investment  in  elec- 
tric facilities.  The  else  of  that  inveetment 
discouraged  many  existing  power  suppliers 
from  extending  service  Into  the  countryside, 

Largely  tor  this  reason,  most  early  rural 
electric  linea  in  the  United  etatea  were  ex- 
tenalona  uf  urban  systems,  reaching  out  for 
a  few  miles  from  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 
Consequently,  as  late  u  IMS,  electricity  had 
been  brought  to  only  about  1  farm  in  10, 
Thla  compared  unfavorably  with  aome  other 
paru  of  the  world,  even  after  allowing  for 
the  great  dlatanoea  between  our  farma. 

In  the  depression  year  of  1BS5,  our  Pad* 
eral  Oovernment  became  InurNted  in  rural 
electrification  aa  a  meana  of  atimulatlng  em- 
ployment and  providing  a  uaeful  public  aerv- 
Ice.  Unserved  farmera  and  other  rural  peo- 
ple of  course  supplied  the  Impetus.  After 
much  dlscusalon  of  various  waya  of  inaug- 
urating auch  a  program  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  ayatem  of  free  enterprlae,  it  waa 
decided  that  a  Federal  loan  program  waa  the 
moat  acceptable  and  promlaed  the  beat  re- 
aulta.  The  declalon  waa  followed  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  creating  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion AdmlnlatraUon  in  May  198S.    The  fol- 


conditions,  the  removal  of  slum  areas.  \  lowing  year  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  statea 


and  the  modernisation  of  agriculture. 
Recalling  some  of  the  observations  I 
made  a  decade  ago  in  the  Island's  rural 
areas.  I  was  very  happy  to  observe  the 
drastic  transformation  which  Is  taking 
place.  In  driving  many  miles  and  in 
flying  over  some  of  the  more  inaccessible 
areas,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  progress 
in  agriculture.  This  includes  the  use  of 
irrigation  in  some  of  the  arid  sections 
and  the  development  of  dairying,  which 
we  observed  at  the  Lajas  Agricultural 
Experimental  SubsUtion. 

Our  Goverxunent  has  provided  valu- 
able cooperation  and  financial  assistanoe 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  most  en- 
couraging to  note  that  subsUntial  prog- 
ress has  resulted  from  capable  and  ef- 
fective leadership  on  the  Island. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing addresses  during  the  seminar  was  the 
report  on  "The  Rural  Electrification 
ProRram  in  the  United  States,"  made  by 
AdmlnUtrator  Hamil,  of  REA.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Hamll's  address  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  following  my  remarks. 


lenacted  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  which 
Jgave  aututory  aUtua  to  the  new  agency. 

That  Act  la  the  foundation  of  tha  rural 
electrification  program  of  the  United  States 
aa  It  la  today.  Under  thla  Act.  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  acting  through  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Admlnlatratlon.  makea  long- 
term.  aelf-Uquldating  loana  available  to 
farmer-owned  cooperatives,  to  electric  com- 
paniea  and  to  public  agenclea.  They.  In  turn, 
conatruct  and  operate  the  rural  diatrlbution 
facilitiea. 

When  thla  program  first  began,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  existing  suppliers  would  out- 
number other  participants.  However,  as  it 
turned  out.  farmer-owned  cooperatives  make 
up  the  bulk  of  RIA  electric  borrowers.  The 
eooperatlve  emerged  as  a  local  answer  to  a 
tough  local  altuatlon— the  lack  of  electric 
power  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
exiating  power  auppliera  In  providing  it. 
Farmer  joined  with  farmer  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  a  oooperstive. 
They  did  this  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
many  power  suppllera  at  that  time  deemed 
the  riaka  too  high  to  Juatify  any  conaider- 
able  extensions  of  their  lines  Into  outlying 
rural  regions. 

Many  people  still  believe  that  because  the 
Federal  Oovernment  la  the  lender.  It  alao 
operatee  the  rural  electric  facltltlee  it 
flnancea.  This  may  seem  like  a  logical  con- 
clusion.   However.  It  is  not  so  in  actual 


practice.    Electric  cooperatives  are  pHvately 
owned  enterprises  organised  under  applica- 
ble State  laws.    So  far  aa  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  la  concerned,  they  are  aubject  only 
to  auch  controla  aa  are  dealgned  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  Oovernment  loan.    The 
cooperatives  make  their  own  operating  deci- 
alona  and  hire  their  own  managers  and  other 
employeea.      The    rural   people   Uklng    part 
in  thla  program  point  to  their  ayatema  aa  ex- 
amples of  a  highly  successful  combination 
of  Federal  activity  and  free  private  enter- 
prUe.    Independence  la  a  virtue  of  farmera 
everywhere.    The  American  farmer  la  no  ex- 
ception.   The  farmera  who  organiaed  and  op. 
erate  the  RBA-flnanced  systems  are  proud  of 
the  Independence  of  their  systems,    I  can 
assure  you  that  they  want  no  undue  inter- 
ference In  the  affaire  of  their  organtaatlona. 
Thla  joint  effort  by  prlvau  enterprlae  and 
the  Oovernment  has  |)roved  to  be  highly 
successful.  Whereas  only  lO.B  percent  of  our 
farms  were  electrified  In  ISSS,  about  M  per- 
cent are  electrified  today.   RlA-finanoed  sys- 
tems serve  slightly  more  than  60  percent  of 
theee  electrified  isrms,    The  eleotrlo  oom- 
panles  serve  the  bulk  of  the  remainder,  and 
some  are  aerved  by  munlolpalltlea  and  other 
public  bodlea. 

When  RIA  was  eeUbllshed,  many  predict- 
ed that  the  farmer  would  um  eleotrlelty  only 
sparingly,  to  light  his  home  and  barn  and  t«> 
run  a  few  household  appllanoee.  How  wrong 
they  were,  Farmers  are  using  electricity  in 
more  than  400  different  ways,  and  new  uhb 
are  being  dlseovered  every  day.  Farm  con- 
sumption has  riaen  year  by  year.  During  the 
past  decade  It  more  than  doubled,  The  aver- 
age farm  on  RIA-Ananoed  llaee  consumed 
about  811  kilowatt-hours  a  month  In  iBfti, 
Thla  high  conaumptlon  did  not  occur 
overnight.  Farm  uae  of  electricity  roae 
slowly  during  the  early  yeara  of  the  program. 
The  American  farmer  anu  hla  family  were 
not  familiar  with  electric  power.  Thla  early 
period  eerved  to  introduce  electricity  to  the 
farmer.  They  were  feeling  their  way  at  firat. 
Gradually,  aa  they  learned  how  to  apply  elec- 
tricity to  more  and  more  farm  taaka,  their 
conaumptlon  of  power  began  to  rise.  After 
thla  tryout  period,  the  demand  for  power  on 
the  farm  roae  aharply  year  by  year. 

As  a  Colorado  rancher,  Z  am  alwaya  inter- 
eated  in  the  atorlea  of  farmera  all  over  the 
country,  what  they  are  doing  with  electricity 
on  their  farma.  and  what  It  meana  to  them. 
Such  atorlea  come  Into  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Admlnlatratlon  by  the  acore. 

An  Iowa  farmer  tella  us  that  electricity 
makes  it  poasible  for  two  men  on  hia  farm 
to  do  what  four  uaed  to  do — and  with  a  re- 
duction In  operating  costs.  Hla  corn  averages 
around  100  bushels  to  ths  acre  and  requires 
a  lot  of  handling.  A  SO-foot  grain  elevator 
powered  by  a  6-horsepower  motor  geta  it 
into  the  bin  without  manual  labor.  One  day 
he  moved  400  bushels  of  grain  from  one  bin 
to  another,  cleaned  the  grain,  and  filled  the 
flrat  bin.  Zt  took  ao  mlnutee,  and  coat  him 
a  nickel. 

With  Infrared  heat  lampa  avaUable  for  pig 
brooding,  It  Is  possible  to  have  pigs  farrowed 
earlier,  while  the  weather  Is  still  cold,  and  to 
cut  pig  loaaes.  which  is  another  step  toward 
greater  eificiency  and  considerably  lower  per 
unit  costs. 

Electricity  Is  an  Important  Ingredient  In 
one  Pennsylvania  grower's  production  of  cer- 
tified seed.  He  uaea  80  electric  motora,  rang- 
ing from  one-twelfth  to  74  horaepower,  in 
drying,  handling,  eleaiilni,  treating,  and 
bagging  his  valuable  crop.  During  1086  this 
farmer  averaged  a, BOO  kllowatt-hotira  per 
month  for  farm  and  home  jobe. 

Electricity  coetlng  886  enables  a  Kentucky 
farmer  to  pump  Irrigation  water  that  In- 
creaaea  hia  Income  from  corn,  tobacco,  and 
beana  by  SI. 000  a  year. 

The  all-electric  farmhouae  alao  has  made 
its  appearance.  In  which  the  cooking  la  elec- 
tric, the  refrigeration  Is  electric,  and  even 
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hcKtlng  U  tlectrlc.  You  know.  In  mo«t  of  the 
contlnentMl  UnlUd  SUUi  wt  do  hnvt  to  pro- 
vide  our  own  h««t. 

In  some  typaa  of  Mcrloulture.  noUbly,  stock 
feeding,  dairying,  and  poultry  rnlalng  elec« 
trlclty  has  taken  over  to  many  manual  choree 
tiiKt  tb«  optratlon  haa  bMn  oiUltd  piuh*but- 
ton  farming  by  the  magMlne  edltora.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  application  of  elec- 
trlolty  to  farm  choree  haa  Juat  begun. 

Blucfl  IB85,  RBA  hM  m»de  loans  to  1.060 
orianlMtiona  for  the  pruvUlon  of  eleotrlo 
aervice  In  rural  areaa.  The  loai\a  amount  to 
138  billion,  Of  the  borruv^ra,  060  are  the 
farmer-owned  type;  7fl  are  the  public-owned 
type;  and  24  ure  electric  power  oompanlea, 
Tlie  loana  were  made  to  flnanoe  aervlce  fur 
more  than  6  mllllun  ronauniera  from  14  nilN 
Hon  mllea  of  line.  Ttie  typical  RBA  electric 
borrower  aervea  about  3.700  conaumera  nnd 
uperatea  approxlmnlety  1,300  mllea  of  line.  It 
haa. received  13,8  million  In  loana. 

RKA  makea  loana  for  ftneratlng  ptonta  and 
tranamlaaiou  ayatema  In  Inatancea  where  It 
can  b«  ahown  that  either  a  power  ihortuge 
exlata  or  a  more  economical  operation  will 
result.  At  present.  76  borrowera  generate  all 
or  part  of  their  power  requlrementa.  They 
operate  160  generHting  planta  with  n  nitmc- 
plate  capacity  of  1.013.115  kilowatts.  How- 
ever, borrower*  generate  only  about  16  per- 
cent of  their  power  needa.  They  buy  51 
percent  of  their  power  from  commercial  util- 
ities and  the  remainder  la  purchased  from 
Federal  and  other  public  agencies. 

Borrowers  are  paying  an  average  price  of 
7.1  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  for  their  power  at 
wholesale.  Rural  consumers  on  REA  financed 
lines  paid  an  average  of  2.6  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  Both  prices  are  the  lowest  since  REA 
w.%s  established. 

An  important  development  of  the  past  few 
years  in  connection  with  generation  and 
transmission  is  the  growth  of  interconnec- 
tion and  integration  of  various  power  sys- 
tems involving  various  types  of  ownersiiip. 
Per  a  number  of  years,  the  electric  com- 
panies of  the  United  State  have  been  en- 
gaged in  varying  degrees  in  Joint  planning  for 
Interchange  of  power.  All  of  these  arrange- 
ments had  as  their  objective  to  improve 
service  and  reduce  costs  for  the  consumer. 
This  is  brought  about  by  several  factors — 
reduced  investment  in  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities,  including  especially  the 
smaller  percentage  invested  in  standby 
equlpment;  reduced  operating  costs  by  bet- 
ter utilization  of  more  efficient  units  and 
cheaper  fuel;  and  reduced  demand  require- 
ments due  to  diversity  of  dally  and  seasonal 
peaks  of  rural  and  other  loads. 

To  an  ever-increasing  extent,  the  REA- 
flnanced  systems  are  participating  in  such 
arrangements — with  each  other,  with  the 
Federal  hydroelectric  facilities  and  with  the 
electric  companies.  Through  such  arrange- 
ments, we  get  maximum  value  out  of  our 
hydro  developments  liecause  they  are  firmed 
up  with  the  steam  plants  of  the  REA  bor- 
rowers or  the  companies.  Also,  the  rural 
systems  have  a  market  for  their  surplus 
power  at  off-peak  times  and  can  readily  get 
peaklng-power  through  Interchange. 

AnK>ng  requirements  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment Ijctween  the  Government  and  the  sys- 
tems are  that  loan  funds  be  used  for  the 
piu-pose  intended;  that  construction  meet 
acceptable  standards:  that  rates  be  such  as 
to  pay  all  cosU  of  operaUon  and  provide 
funds  to  meet  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest as  they  fall  due;  and  that  service  be 
extended  to  all  In  the  area  who  want  It 
where  It  Is  economically  feasible.  This  latter 
Is  the  area  coverage  principle,  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  rural  electrification  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  principle,  the  test 
Is  not  whether  an  Individual  line  or  section 
will  be  .'«elf-8upportlng  but  whether  the  en- 
tire system  is  feasible  as  a  whole. 

RBA  borrowers  have  established  a  repay- 
ment record  that  has  few  equals  In  the  his- 


tory of  American  banking.  They  have  re- 
turned  to  tha  Oovarnment  11,1  billion  In 
principal  and  lnt«raat,  tncludlnf  ovtr  1140 
million  In  advanca  of  due  datM.  Only  1 
of  our  9M  active  electric  borrowera  la  over- 
due more  than  30  days  in  payments  amount- 
ing to  IU1.1U2,  Thla  axcallant  record  la  a 
high  tilbuta  to  the  Integrity  and  efficiency 
of  tha  people  who  orgaulMd  and  operate  the 
RCA-nnanced  ayai.ema. 

The  rural  eleotrincatlou  program  has 
paaaed  through  what  can  be  called  Its  Aret 
auge.  The  goal  of  thla  atage  waa  to  make 
electric  powe.>  available  to  unaerved  rural 
l>eraona,  It  la  now  available;  the  backbone 
of  a  vaat  electric  avatem  tu  aerve  rviral  Amer- 
ica la  construe  ted.  The  unelectrlQed  farm 
la  very  much  In  the  minority  ttiday  In  the 
United  StntFB-  it  minority  of  about  4  |)et'* 
cent.  We  ahall  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  get  electricity  tu  theee  atlU  uiiserved 
farma.  Many  of  them  are  lornted  In  re- 
mote placca  and  preaent  a  hard  problem.  I 
am  conhdent,  however,  that  farma  of  thla 
type  in  areas  served  by  RBA  borrowera  will 
be  reached. 

The  end  of  the  pioneering  staue  brought 
about  a  aharp  shift  In  emphaals.  Today  the 
big  task  facing  otir  rural  systems  is  to  pro- 
vide enough  power  to  meet  a  constantly  ris- 
ing rural  demand  and  to  operate  their  fa- 
cilities on  an  efficient  barla.  Aa  a  conae- 
quence.  a  larger  portion  of  RXA  loan  funds 
has.  In  recent  years,  been  going  to  finance 
facilities  to  increase  the  capacity  of  existing 
systems  and  to  provide  new  power  sovirces. 
The  year  1958  is  a  good  example  of  this  trend. 
In  that  year,  more  than  56  percent  of  our 
loans  went  to  finance  system  Improvements 
and  new  distribution  facilities.  About  43 
percent  went  for  new  generation  aiKl  trans- 
mission facilities.  The  remainder  financed 
consumer  facilities. 

Characteristics  of  the  rural  electric  system 
in  the  United  States  are  changing.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  increasing  number  of  non- 
farm  consumers  being  connected.  Although 
in  numbers  of  con.^umers.  the  program  is  still 
a  farm  program,  the  percentage  of  nonfarm 
consumers  is  rising.  Last  year  the  rural 
systems  served  about  2.5  million  farms  and 
an  estimated  2  n.illlon  nonfarm  establish- 
ments. The  latter  Included  nonfarm  resi- 
dences and  commercial  and  Indxistrlal  enter- 
prises. The  sy.stems  are  adding  new  con- 
sumers at  the  rate  of  about  120,000  a  year, 
and  about  75  percent  6?  these  new  consumers 
are  noufnrm  establishments.  It  l.>«  antici- 
pated that  the  nunft>«rr  of  nonfarm  con- 
sumers on  REA-flnance^  lines  will  outnum- 
ber farm  consumers  within  the  next  5  to  10 
years  Already  the  nonfarm  consumers  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  the  total  power 
load  on  the  systems  and  they  will  undoubt- 
edly account  for  a  larger  proportion  of  to- 
tal power  sales  in  the  future. 

In  the  United  States  many  people  are  leav- 
ing the  cities  to  live  in  the  country.  Modern 
highways  have  brought  th^  rural  country- 
side and  the  cities  closer  together.  A  new 
type  of  rural  consiuner,  the  wage  earner  who 
commutes  dally  to  a  Job  In  a  nearby  town 
or  city,  has  l>ecome  a  familiar  figure  in  many 
areas  served  by  REA  borrowers. 

The  future  of  rural  electrification  gives 
promise  of  great  op]}>ortunltle«  ahead  for  RBA 
borrowers,  but  it  poses  serious  challenges,  too. 
As  the  number  of  consumers  climb  and  as 
they  demand  t)etter  and  better  service,  rural 
utilities  must  supply  the  kind  of  professional 
management  that  a  modern  utility  requires. 
Their  engineering  plans  must  look  far  Into 
the  future,  for  they  must  have  the  plant 
that  it  takes  to  supply  consumers  with  all 
the  electricity  they  want,  no  matter  how  high 
that  demand  cIlmtM). 

Based  on  their  fine  record  of  accomplish- 
ment over  the  past  24  years,  we  are  confident 
that  the  REA  ktorrowers  will  meet  these  chal- 
lenges and  make  the  most  of  the  new  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 


RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  RELEASE 
OP  ANY  GOVERNMENT  INVEN- 
TORY OF  COPPER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Pf*«Jdent,  I 
ask  unanlmou.<(  consent  that  the  un- 
nnlshed  buKlneM,  H.R.  3283,  Calendar 
No.  145.  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  conaldera- 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  ISl.  Senate  Reaolu- 
UonlOl. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  rea- 
olutlon  will  be  ntnted  by  title  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LioitLATivK  Clrrk.  A  t*e»olutlon 
(8.  Ren.  lOP  oppoalng  the  releaae  at  the 
present  time  of  any  part  of  any  Govern- 
ment  Inventory  of  copper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proce<ded  to  the  conaideratlon  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  and 
editorials  published  in  the  Dally  Metal 
Reporter  of  April  17,  I9S9,  and  In  rarlou!! 
other  Journals  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows : 

I  From    the   Dally   Metal    Reporter.    Apr.    17, 
1959 1 

OiivxKNMrNT's    Pkxittwus.    Poem*    FyxtLUH 
CorrKM.  PoLicT 

Peunywlse  and  pound  foollab,  probably 
best  describes  the  U.S.  Oovernment'a  copper 
policy,  if  those  Washington  ofllclals  who  han- 
dle copper  for  the  Government  can  be  said 
to  hnve  a  policy. 

If  the  plan  to  sell  128.000  tone  of  non- 
strategic  copper  over  which  the  OCDM  has 
Jurisdlctinn  wa»  designed  to  bring  In  revenue 
to  the  Treasury,  it  was  111  conceived  and 
shortsighted  and  that  Is  being  very  charitable 
to  those  who  concocted  the  plan.  If  th'^ise 
in  the  OCDM  and  in  any  other  Ooremment 
agency  that  had  a  hand  in  this  piannlnK.  were 
at  all  conversant  with  the  copper  market, 
they  would  have  known  that  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  the  Oovemmenfs  intention 
to  llq\iidate  some  of  Its  holdings  woxild  have 
a  depressing  efTect  not  only  on  the  domestic 
but  on  the  world's  price  of  copper.  Copper 
is  an  Interuatlooai  commodity  and  what 
effects  the  domestic  market  has  its  repercus- 
sions in  all  centers  of  the  world  where  copper 
is  produced  or  sold.  We  say  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  OovernmeDts  inten- 
tions was  bnund  to  have  a  depressing  influ- 
ence, and  the  actual  offer  of  a  tonnage  for 
sale  by  the  Government  could  cause  prices 
to  fail  sharply.    This  is  not  mere  surmise. 

Karly  this  month  there  were  rumors  that 
the  Government  planned  to  release  copper. 
Prior  to  these  rumors,  the  price  of  copper  on 
the  London  Metal  Kxchange  was  £251  a  long 
ton  or  aliout  3I.37'i  cents  a  pound.  That 
was  on  April  6.  The  rumor  reached  London 
on  April  9  and  the  price  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  dropped  £4  10s  a  ton,  or  about  one- 
half  cent  a  povind. 

Once  a  rumor  gets  surted  there  Is  no  stop- 
ping it  and  not  only  does  it  gain  momentum 
but  it  Is  likely  to  become  greatly  exaggerated. 
When  It  was  found  that  there  waa  substance 
to  the  rumor,  the  price  in  London  on  April 
16  dropped  to  £239  15s  a  long  ton,  or  approxi- 
mately to  28.75  cents  a  pound.  In  other 
words,  In  a  matter  of  about  7  business  days, 
the  London  price  dropped  about  2a2'i  cents 
a  pound.    What  are  the  consequences? 

If  the  Government  had  actuaUy  proceeded 
to  sell  its  nonstrategic  copp:>r.  It  la  a  reaeoa- 
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able  aaaumptlon  that  the  price  eould  enally 
have  dropped  to  30  cents  a  pound,  even 
If  the  flrat  batch  that  waa  offered  for  aale 
was  only  10.000  tons.  On  a  sale  of  10.000 
tons  the  Government  probably  could  have 
realised  90  million.  And,  «ere  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  offering  more  copper  for 
•nie,  there  Is  no  telling  how  low  the  price 
might  go. 

We  wortder  If  the  Oovtrnment  omolals 
who  oo»09iv9d  the  brliilant  tilan  to  IKiutdkte 
some  of  the  Government's  eopper  hnldlnga 
am  oogiilRant  of  the  fact  tHat  the  Govern- 
ment  atlll  haa  outatanding  floor  yAtXw  con- 
traou  with  produoera  that  obllgau  the  Gov 
•rnment  to  Uke  in  about  iO.ooo  to  tg.ooo 
tona  of  copper  each  mon'ii  if  the  price 
should  drop  to  about  87 >«  oante  a  pound. 
The  Government  would  be  lelllng  a  tonnage 
with  one  hand  and  takiitg  in  an  even  larger 
tonnage  with  the  other. 

But  what  about  the  effect  on  the  world 
copper-producing  induatryt  4n  the  Aral 
quarter  of  the  current  year  the  world'a  de- 
llverlea  of  copper  to  consumers  amounted  to 
798.000  tona.  according  u>  rtmirea  compiled 
by  the  Copper  Institute.  Thla  la  at  the 
rate  o'  about  3.050.000  tons  of  copper  a 
year.  The  drop  of  2.92',  c«»nta  a  pound  In 
the  London  price  referred  to  previously,  on 
sales  of  3.OA0.0OO  tons  a  yeur.  would  enuil 
a  loaa  on  aales  of  approximately  $162  million 
a  year.  The  loss  in  taxes  to  the  Chilean 
Government  alone  would  prolMbly  l>e  ap- 
proximately $30  million  a  year,  let  alone  the 
losses  to  other  producing  countrlc*  such  as 
Rhodesia,  Peru,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  to 
othera. 

The  Government  has  already  done  a  great 
deal  o*"  harm  to  the  copper  market,  harm 
that  cannot  be  fully  repaired,  because,  as 
long  as  these  128.000  tons  overhang  the 
market,  there  »ill  be  the  continued  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  they  are  likely  to  t>e  of- 
fered for  aale.  No  matter  what  safeguards 
the  Government  may  devise  so  as  not  to 
hurt  the  market,  they  are  not  likely  to  prove 
effective. 

There  U  one  thing  that  the  Government 
can  do,  if  it  really  wanu  to  undo  the  damage 
that  it  has  inflicted,  and  that  Is  to  take 
these  128,000  tons  of  copper  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  OCDM  and  place  them  in  the  per- 
manent or  supplementary  »tockptie.  Once 
this  copper  is  in  the  stoclcptle.  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stockpile  Law  520.  it  cannot  be 
released  except  by  Presidential  decree  dur- 
ing a  period  of  national  emergency  or,  in 
times  of  peace,  by  congreasicnal  approval. 

The  copper  industry  has  too  much  at 
stake  to  allow  this  copper  to  hang  like 
Damocles'  sword  over  the  market.  Its  up 
to  the  Government  to  remove  It  and  do  so 
quickly. 


fProm  American  Metal  Market.  Apr   17,  1959 1 

Proposed    Sale    or    Coppeb    OausiNATEO    At 

Wnrrx   House— BtJDcrr   Hassu:,   Inflation 

Behind  Plan  To  Dispose  oi  DPA  Metal — 

Strong  Senate  Opposition 

Washington,  April  16.— The  proposed  sale 
of  copper  from  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act 
stocks,  which  was  stymied  by  Senate  opposi- 
tion yesterday,  originated  in  the  White  Houce 
and  was  part  of  a  plan  to  liquidate  a  number 
of  surplus  commodities  In  order  to  balance 
the  budget.  American  Meul  Market  learned 
from  informed  sources  in  the  fcdmlnistratlon 
today. 

In  addition  to  copper,  other  commodities 
accumulated  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, were  scheduled  for  disposal. 

Government  officials  who  were  in  on  Uie 
discussions  said  today  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  proposed  sale  of  copper  was 
Inexpertly  handled. 

They  said  that  If  congre«slonaI  leaders  had 

been  consulted  beforehand   and  shown  that 

the  disposal  of  copper  and  other  commodities 

would  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 
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the  Dlan  might  have  received  approval  on 
the  Hill. 

An  entirely  new  disposal  plan  had  been 
developed  and  would  have  been  announced 
today,  had  not  the  declalon  been  withheld 
as  a  result  of  oongreaalonal  oppoaltlon. 

lAUNCK  THI  lUDOrr 

Tha  llquldauon  of  oopper  and  other  atocka 
held  by  the  Government  was  designed  (1) 
aa  an  anti'inflatlun  meaaur*  and  (8)  to  help 
balance  the  btidget. 

It  was  not  Immediately  deUrmlned 
Whether  the  plan  was  one  of  ths  reeommen> 
datlons  which  mwy  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Proaideiit  by  the  Committee  on  Inflation 
and  Economic  On)wth,  set  up  S  months  ago 
by  the  Prealdent  and  headed  by  Vice  Prtat- 
dent  NtxuN. 

omclala  who  were  in  on  the  dlacuaaiona 
said  that  the  proposed  sale  of  oopper  did  not 
draw  oppoaltlon  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  the  preaent  inataitoe.  When  It  waa 
proposed  in  19S«  that  copper  be  aold  from 
DPA  account,  to  replenish  Industry  stocks 
during  II  atriHe.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
objected  on  the  ground  It  would  weaken  the 
posiUon  of  labor  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  plan  for  the  sale  of  copper  on  the  op?n 
market  would  have  been  an  orderly  disposal 
with  a  minimum  ImpMt  on  the  market, 
Government  sources  said  today. 

senate  committee  acts 
Meanwhile  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
today  moved  swiftly  to  close  the  door  on  any 
disposition  of  copper  held  by  the  General 
Services  AdmlnUtratlon  under  Defense  Prod- 
uct Act  authority. 

The  committee  voted  out  a  resolution  call- 
Uig  on  the  Office  of  Civilian  and  Defense 
Mobiliz..tion  to  direct  GSA  not  to  sell  any  of 
ita  DPA  copper  holdings.  However,  the  ap- 
proved resoluUon  did  not  request  that  the 
DPA  copper  l>e  place  in  the  national  stock- 
pile, as  was  Indicated  yesterday  when  Sen- 
ators James  K.  MuatAY,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Mike  Mansfield  introduced 
the  resoluUon. 

Subsequently  the  CKT>M  said  it  was  ac- 
tively reviewing  the  copper  situation  and  In- 
dicated there  was  some  likelihood  that  DPA 
copper  holdings  might  be  sold  on  the  domes- 
tic markets  in  small  quantities  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  OCDM  supervises  the  Government's 
DPA  holdings  in  metals  which  have  been 
purchased  under  expansion  contracts  signed 
since  1961  as  a  wartime  buildup. 

The  OCDM  has  the  authority  to  dispose 
of  these  materials  If  they  become  surplus 
to  the  Government's  goals  for  supplying  U.S. 
Industry  during  a  national  emergency. 

Last  year  the  OCDM  revised  its  stockpile 
objectives  from  a  6-year  emergency  stock- 
pile to  a  3-year  emergency  holding. 

However,  the  Government  was  still  obli- 
gated under  lu  DPA  contract  to  continue 
buying   copper   and  some  other  metals. 

PaxVENTEO    BREAK    IN    MARKET 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  yester- 
day attacked  the  Government  for  considering 
disposal  of  copi}er  on  the  domestic  markets 
by  the  Government  agencies  openly  declared 
today  that  they  felt  their  prompt  action  had 
prevented  the  disposal  of  this  copper  which 
they  believed  would  have  resulted  In  break- 
ing the  market  In  that  commodity. 

GSA  is  believed  to  have  on  hand  up  to 
128.000  short  tons  of  copper  In  its  DPA 
holdings. 

BORROWING    AlTTHOaiTT    NEEDED 

The  copper  controversy  which  broke  out 
yesterday  on  both  floors  of  the  Congress  may 
also  have  been  the  result  of  a  calculated  po- 
litical move  In  the  struggle  between  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  over  money. 

The  GSA  is  said  to  be  short  of  money  to 
pay  its  "put"  right  obligations  to  copper  and 
aluminum  producers  who  have  been  selling 
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atocka  of  theee  and  other  meUla  to  the 
Government  under  Defenae  Production  Act 
oontraou  algned  In  the  Korean  war  era  when 
meuia  expanalon  waa  oonaldered  eaaentlal. 
ODM  and  08A  must  go  before  Oongreea  thla 
year  to  raiae  funds  to  cover  such  metal  aa 
may  be  put  under  these  oontracu.  The  Con- 
greea  already  haa  Indicated  it  would  not  ap. 
prove  authorlalng  thla  money  on  a  bor- 
rowing authority  basU,  which  would  plarg 
tht  monty  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  out- 

'**^..^*. **•*"••*'<*"•  o'  ^*  »^9r»l  budget, 
ODM  haa  been  warned  that  It  muat  seek 
the  fuuda  through  retcular  appropriation 
channeia.  and  thla  muat  be  done  In  the  near 
future. 

The  atorm  brewed  yeaterday  in  Oongreaa 
by  the  poaalblllty  of  the  Oovernment  aelllng 
copper  certainly  muat  be  interpreted  aa  n 
warning  that  the  Nation's  InduaUy  would 
realst  strongly  such  aales,  to  aay  nothing  of 
the  violent  reaction  that  took  place  on 
Cpltoi  Hill,  *^ 

.  Tlie  fact  la  that  the  time  U  nearly  due  for 
the  Federal  agenclea  involved  to  come  before 
Congreaa  to  seek,  among  other  moneya.  what 
they  believe  they  will  need  to  meet  their 
"put"  rights  In  fiscal  1960,  and  these  "put" 
rights  still  Involve  copper, 

iNDusTtT  Unccrtainty— London  Sacs 

New  YoaK.  April  :«.— The  Industry's  reac- 
tion to  OCDM's  noncommltUl  stand  on  the 
possible  sale  of  DPA  copper  has  been  uni- 
versally hostile.  The  mushroom  cloud  of 
uncerUlnty  cast  over  the  market  by  the 
Washington  developmente  has  brought  weak- 
ness to  most  prices.  An  exception  Is  the 
31',^  cents  primary  producer  quotation  which 
is  well  sustained  by  heavy  consumer  demand. 

In  the  key  London  Metal  Exchange  market 
today,  quotations  tumbled  by  the  equivalent 
of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  at  the  first 
call.  They  steadied  at  the  second  call  so 
that  both  spot  and  3  mouths  prices  finished 
at  £229  158.  per  ton.  This  was  a  net  decline 
from  Wednesday  of  £5  ISs.  Trading  was 
heavy  with  5.700  tons  changing  hands. 

Comment  from  London  noted  a  weakners 
In  the  32  cents  U.S.  custom  smelter  price  as 
well  as  a  dormant  demand  for  co|>per  In 
Europe. 

Trade  quarters  calculated  that  today's 
closing  price  in  London  means  that  foreign 
copper  can  be  delivered  in  the  United  States 
competlUvely  with  the  32  cents  smelter 
quotations. 

BELGIAN     PRICE     Cirr     MORE     THAN    A     CENT 

Following  the  heavy  decline  In  the  Lon- 
don market,  the  big  Belgian  Congo  producer. 
Union  Mlnlere  du  Haut  Katanga,  has  re- 
duced Its  electrolytic  copper  price  to  33 
Belgian  francs  per  kilo.  This  is  equivalent 
to  29.95  cents  per  pound,  f.a*.  New  York, 
a  reduction  of  1.12'-2  cents. 

SMELTERS    QUIET — SCRAP    CUT    ONE- HALF     CENT 

Custom  smelters  who  were  fipdlng  a  re- 
ceptive market  for  copper  at  32  cents  prior 
to  the  Washington  news,  cannot  dispose  of 
metal  so  readily  now.  One  smelter  today 
was  able  to  report  only  a  small  sale  and 
commented  that  buying  Interest  was  very 
limited. 

In  merchant  circles  it  was  reported  that 
business  was  active  at  31^^  cents  per  pound. 

Custom  smelters  this  morning  reduced 
their  buying  prices  for  scrap  by  one-half 
cent  to  the  basis  of  25 '4  cents  per  pound 
for  No.  2  copper  scrap.  Etealers  say  they  are 
uncertain  and  nervous  about  the  price  out- 
look. 

^  FtrrtTRES    FIRMER 

Following  the  violent  reaction  of  the  New 
York  futures  market  to  Wednesday's  news 
from  Washington,  today  saw  some  recovery 
In  prices  on  Comex.  Closing  quotations 
were  up  by  13  to  40  points  from  the  previous 
day,  although  they  were  lower  at  the  open- 
ing. A  total  of  686  lots  or  17,150  tons  w.ts 
traded. 
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BKASS,    BRONZE    INGOTS   DOWN    1    CXNT 

Following  the  lower  prices  paid  for  scrap, 
a  leading  maker  of  brass  and  bronze  Ingots 
In  the  East  today  reduced  the  selling  price 
on  all  grades  of  ingot  by  a  flat  1  cent  per 
pound.    Other  firms  followed. 

A  Chicago  report  Indicated  that  Midwest 
ingot  makers  Joined  in  the  price  reduction. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  17,  1959 1 

Aomin isTRATioN  Does  Kot  Intend  Dumping 
Copper,  Ooldwater  States 

Washington. — Senator  Ooldwatzr.  Repub- 
lican, of  Arizona,  reported  that  the  admin- 
istration has  no  intention  of  dumping  large 
amounts  of  stockpiled  copper  on  the  market 
but  Instead  Is  trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid 
of  n  little  bit  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Oolowater's  statement  came  after  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  hurried  through  a 
resolution  expressing  Senate  opposition  to 
rumored  reports  that  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  may  sell  up  to  128,000 
short  tons  from  the  copper  stockpile.  The 
resolution,  piloted  by  Assistant  Democratic 
Leader  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  is  slated  for 
early  Senate  approval. 

The  OCDM.  which  administers  the  Gov- 
ernment's stockpile,  said  Wednesday  It  Is  ac- 
tively reviewing  the  copper  decision  and  may 
make  a  decision  on  disposal  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Ooldwater,  a  high  ranking  member  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  told  a  reporter  that 
he  will  seek  a  firm  commitment  from  the 
administration  that  It  plans  no  action  which 
would  depress  the  copper  market.  'I  got  the 
impression  that  they  do  not  plan  anything 
more  than  a  very  gradual  dlrposal."  he  added. 

The  Senate  resolution  contends  that  re- 
lease of  the  copper  stocks  would  do  "Incal- 
culable danger  to  the  national  security  and 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation." 

OCDM  can  dispose  of  any  stockpiled  ma- 
terial surplus  to  Government  needs.  Officials 
of  the  agency  have  revealed  that  such  a  sur- 
plus exists  in  copper  because  of  a  change  in 
the  stockpile  objective  last  year  from  one 
designed  to  meet  5-year  emergencies  to  one 
aimed  at  meeting  a  3-year  war  situation. 


Opening  call — London  Metal  Exchange  prices, 
Apr.  17. 1959 


Copper  Market  Jittery 
New  York. — The  markets  for  copper  yes- 
terday continued  Jittery,  reflecting  further 
the  uncertainties  created  by  word  the  Gov- 
ernment is  considering  releasing  copper  for 
sale  from  its  stockpile. 

Copper  price  movements  mostly  were  on 
the  downward  side  again,  with  the  London 
price  breaking  about  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
28.75  cents  asked  on  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change for  Immediate  delivery  metal.  This 
was  in  addition  to  a  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
drop  there  on  Wednesday. 

Industry  men  noted  that  at  the  current 
London  quotation  it  now  becomes  more  prof- 
itable to  sell  foreign  metal  in  the  United 
States  than  to  European  consumers  based  6n 
current  quotations,  even  after  payment  of 
the  1.7  cenU  a  pound  U.S.  import  tax.  The 
U.S.  producer  price  is  31 1;^  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  U.S.  custom  smelter  quotation  Is  32 
cents  a  pound. 

Custom  smelters  cut  their  buying  price  for 
scrap  copper  one-half  cent,  putting  No  2 
copper  wire  scrap  at  25 '/4  cents  a  pound 
ThU  is  equal  to  about  301;  cents  a  pound 
for  refined  copper  processed  from  the  mater- 
nal and  ready  for  shipment  3  months  from 
now. 

The  big  Belgian  Congo  copper  producer. 
Union  Mlnlere  du  Haut  Katanga,  cut  ItS 
price  by  ly,  cents  a  pound  to  29.95  cents  a 
pound  at  New  York  and  Antwerp.  The  New 
Yonr  price  does  not  Include  the  1.7  cento 
U.S.  copper  Import  tax. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101  >  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  best  Interests  of  the  country,  from 
both  the  national  security  and  economic 
standpoints,  will  not  be  served  by  the  re- 
lease of  any  part  of  any  governmental  in- 
ventory of  copper  at  this  time,  but  on  the 
contrary  incalculable  damage  to  the  national 
security  and  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation  would  result  by  such  action. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


STRATEGY   FOR   SURVIVAL— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  i  ad- 
dressed the  National  War  College  on  the 
need  for  a  clear  and  goal-directed  na- 
tional strategy  for  victory  in  the  contest 
with  world  communism. 

His  address  deserves  the  widest  pos- 
sible study.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  this  Nation. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  not  only 
makes  the  case  that  we  cannot  win  the 
cold  war  without  a  strategy  for  winning, 
but  he  ofTers  constructive  suggestions  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  not  letting  the  matter  rest  here, 
but  that  he  will  follow  through  on  it  in 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
speech  entitled  "How  Shall  We  Forge  a 
Strategy  for  Survival?"  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  before 
the  National  War  College  on  April  16. 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Shall  We  Force  a  Strategy  for 
Survival? 

(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washing- 
ton) 
Admiral  Ammun,  General  Mundy.  faculty, 
members  of  the  National  War  College,  and 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  again.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  these  occa- 
sions— above  all  the  question  period  which 
follows  this  opening  statement.  So  I  wUl 
immediately  get  down  to  the  presenution 
of  my  theme. 

The  central  issue  of  our  time  Is  this:  Can 
a  free  society  so  organize  Its  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  as  to  outperform  totalitar- 
ianism? Can  a  free  people  continue  to 
Identify  new  problems  in  the  world  and  in 
space — and  respond,  in  time,  with  new  Ideas? 
I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the 


answer   to   these   two  questions  ^  now  in 
doubt. 

Only  1  out  of  every  16  people  in  the  world 
la  an  American.  We  occupy  only  7  percent  of 
the  earth's  land.  Yet  we  carry  the  major 
burden  of  creating  a  world  environment  In 
which  the  democratic  experiment  can  survive 
and  prosper. 

In  performing  this  tnsk.  a  host  of  new 
problems  crowd  upon  us:  the  rising  nation- 
alisms In  former  colonial  areas,  the  roount- 
^Ing  pace  of  technology,  exploding  population 
growth,  atomic  weapons  in  the  hands  ot 
more  and  more  states.  And  compUcatliif; 
all  of  them  is  the  Increasing  severity  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  challenge.. 

The  danger  of  a  shooting  war  Is  clear. 

We  should  expand  military  programs  to  de- 
velop the  strength  we  need  to  win  any  war 
that  might  be  forced  upon  us.  We  ought — 
and  I  use  the  word  deliberately,  for  It  Is 
fundamentally  a  moral  issue — we  ought  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  win  and  hold  a 
decisive  lead  In  the  race  for  new  weapons 
systems.  And.  together  with  our  allies,  we 
ought  to  develop  strength  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  free  world  with  limited  means 
against  limited  aggression. 

It  Is  absurd  to  say  th:it  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  these  things.  We  cannot  afford  not 
to  do  them. 

Could  there  have  been  anything  more  un- 
imaginative than  the  defense  budget  celling 
of  SU  billion  In  1959 — Ju»t  before  the  Korean 
attack?  In  3  years  we  had  to  treble  our 
defense  program,  and  we  have  malnuined 
It  at  substantially  that  level  ever  since.  Now 
even  a  $40  to  Ml  billion  defense  program 
Isn't  enough. 

Yet  our  leadership  has  reverted  to  the 
arbitrary  budget  celling— an  ideal  device  to 
obscure  the  real  requirements  of  survival. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  ceased  being  vic- 
tims of  a  budgetary  fetish.  We  should  de- 
termine our  defense  needs  In  the  light  of 
the  threat.  Then  we  must  find  economically 
sound  ways  to  meet  those  needs — by  expand- 
ing our  economy,  and.  If  necessary,  by  pro- 
viding more  funds  through  additional  taxes. 

But  today  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  perils  of 
the  cold  war.  If  we  do  what  we  ought  to 
do  militarily,  we  may  not  have  a  big  shoot- 
ing war.  In  that  case,  the  decisive  struggle 
of  our  time  will  be  fought  on  the  battle- 
ground of  the  cold  war.  And  that  U  pre- 
cisely the  battleground  where  Premier  Khru- 
shchev thinks  he  can  beat  us.  plans  to  bsat 
us.  and  will  beat  us  unless  we  get  to  work. 

What  Is  this  cold  war  all  about?  It  Is  a 
war  to  determine  what  kind  of  world  sys- 
tem is  to  be  created  on  this  planet,  a  Com- 
munist world  system  or  a  world  system  In 
which  free  Institutions  can  survive  and 
flourish. 

By  outperforming  us  In  one  field  after 
another,  the  Communists  plan  to  demon- 
strate that  their  system  represents  the  in- 
evitable wave  of  the  futiu-e.  and  that  our 
friends  and  allies  have  no  realistic  alterna- 
tive except  to  Join  forces  with  them. 

Loss  of  the  cold  war  could  be  as  final, 
and  fatal,  as  defeat  In  an  all-out  war.  And 
now  we  are  losing  the  cold  war.  when  we 
could  be  winning  It. 

Our  own  power  as  against  that  of  the 
Communist  bloc  Is  In  decline.  We  are  los- 
ing ground  In  one  field  after  another — mili- 
tary power,  economic  strength,  scientific 
capability,  political  Influence,  and  psycho- 
logical impact.  We  are  going  downhill  at 
an  accelerating  rate — which  is  the  normal 
way  of  going  downhill.  And  if  that  Is  a 
Joke.  It  Is  a  grim  one. 

The  results  of  a  continuation  of  this 
decline  can  be  predicted  with  almost  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  The  combination  of  grow- 
ing Communist  power  and  weakening  Ameri- 
can power  will  produce  a  chain  reaction  of 
defeau  for  the  free  world.  Pinally.  as  the 
culmination  of  retreat,  after  retreat,  after 
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retreat,  we  will  stand  at  bay— IsoUted  and 
desperate. 

There  la  no  lack  of  good  ld<!as  as  to  what 
we  have  to  do  to  reverse  the  Ude  of  evanu. 
Over  and  over  again  lecturwB  here  at  ths 
War  Collage  have  said  wbat  we  should  do: 
We  should  move  faster  to  the  Invulnerable 
military  deterrent,  the  Mlnuteman.  and  the 
Polaris  missile  system. 

We  should  expand  our  economy  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6  or  6  percent,  not  1  or  2 
percent. 

We  should  strengthen  education  across  the 
board,  especially  in  the  sciences  and  foreign 
IsngXMgcs.  but  being  careful  not  to  neglect 
the  social  sciences,  which  are.  so  to  speak, 
the  sciences  of  the  cold  war. 

We  should  Increase  our  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  loan  programs. 

We  should  make  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  our  power  to  help  the  eoocomlcally  im- 
poverished countries,  and  underwrite  India's 
historic  development  program. 

We  should  raUy  more  of  our  best  brains 
into  public  service. 

We  should  be  doing  all  these  things— and 
many  others. 

Committee  after  coaunltt«e  has  proposed 
programs  to  fortify  our  position  In  the  cold 
war.  Indeed,  for  every  new  crisis  we  seem 
to  get  a  new  committee. 

It  Is  a  formidable  succession—  for  example, 
the  Plnletter  Committee,  the  Gray  Commit- 
tee, the  Paley  Commission,  the  £arnoff  Com- 
mission, the  President's  Conunlttee  on 
SclentlsU  and  Engineers.  Cltiz*  ns  Advisers 
on  Mutual  Security,  the  Oalther  Committee, 
the  Draper  Committee,  the  Boechensteln 
Committee — not  to  mention  th»  Committee 
on  Economic  Development  an£l  the  study 
groups  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Over  and  over  again  these  committees 
warn  that  we  are  losing  the  cold  war.  Over 
and  over  again  they  recommend  policies  to 
stem  the  tide. 

Their  reports  are  not  refuted.  But  neither 
are  they  acted  upon.  They  are  simply  re- 
ferred to  some  other  commute*^  for  study. 
After  a  decent  Interval,  they  are  moved  to 
some  file  drawer  In  the  Pentagon  or  the 
SUte  Department,  there  to  await  eventual 
transport  to  the  NaUonal  Archives  and  Rec- 
ords at  Eighth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW. 

And  of  what  value  are  all  the  good  ideas 
If  nothing  ever  comes  of  them? 

The  truth  Is  we  know  pretty  well  what  we 
should  do.  The  tragedy  is  we  have  not  done 
It.  we  are  not  doing  it.  and  we  show  few 
signs  of  doing  It. 

Why  are  the  American  people  falling  to 
puU  themselves  together  and  act  on  the  good 
Ideas  available?     What  U  missing? 

Certainly  we  do  not  lack  a  worthy  cause — 
freedom.  Certainly  we  do  not  lack  the  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work— that  U  ovr  tradlUon. 
Certainly  we  do  not  lack  material  resources— 
we  have  plenty  of  them  and  we  could  easily 
have  more.  Certainly  we  do  not  lack  braln- 
po^**"— we  have  an  abundance  of  that. 

What  seems  most  to  be  missing  Is  a  co- 
herent and  purposeful  national  program  that 
seu  forth  In  simple  terms  what  we  have  to 
do  to  survive,  and  why. 

In  wartime,  there  Is  a  basic  strategy  to 
defeat  the  enemy.  Our  leaders  know,  and 
our  people  know,  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
and  what  Is  demanded  of  them.  This  makes 
possible  the  marvelous  unity  and  energy  of 
wartime. 

We  have  no  comparable  strategy  for  the 
cold  war.  Our  leaders  do  not  know,  and  the 
pwjple  surely  do  not  know,  what  our  pur- 
poses are  and  how  we  propose  to  achieve 
them  The  harsh  tasks  of  the  cold  war  are 
glossed  over  with  soothing  cliches  and  plati- 
tudes. Our  people  are  never  told  what  Is 
required  of  them.  The  Congress  Is  pre- 
sented with  only  bite  and  pieces  of  poUcies — 
that  give  us  no  clear  Idea  of  what  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  really   trying   to  accom- 


pUah.  And  how  can  one  expect  to  win  any 
struggle  unless  one  has  a  strategy  for  tUj- 
•cry? 

In  this  respect,  the  British  in  the  l«th 
cwitury  were  far  ahead  of  us.  The  British 
l«*dert  knew  what  they  were  doing  and  how 
they  Intended  to  do  it.  They  were  running 
a  great  empire  and  they  had  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Their  people  un- 
derstood what  was  required— they  were  in- 
doctrinated in  their  duUes  from  the  cradle. 
Everyone  knew  the  Importance  of  a  good  edu- 
caUon.  the  need  to  train  for  poeta  through- 
out the  Empire,  the  Indlspensablllty  of  a 
strtmg  navy,  and  the  significance  of  free 
trade. 

During  the  19th  century  the  British  peo- 
ple showed  extraordinary  energy  and  sus- 
tained a  prodigious  national  effort. 

By  contrast,  we  seem  to  manage  only 
sporadic  effort.  Comes  a  crlals  we  may  arouss 
ourselves  to  take  emergency  acUon.  We  ap- 
point a  Science  Adviser  to  the  President,  we 
rush  wheat  to  India,  we  improvise  an  airlift 
to  Lebanon,  we  consent  to  a  summit  meet- 
ing. 

But  at  no  time  are  the  vital  energies  of  our 
people  fully  engaged.  At  no  time  are  our 
people  shown  the  whole  package  of  effort 
that  is  needed.  At  no  time  are  the  tasks 
of  the  cold  war  presented  In  terms  that  are 
meaningful  to  men  at  the  work  bench,  to 
shopkeepers,  to  children  in  school,  and  to 
housewives. 

In  short— we  do  not  have  a  national  strate- 
gy that  ellciu  the  interest,  support  and  con- 
tinuity of  effort  necessary  for  survival. 

How  can  we  get  that  kind  of  a  naUonal 
strateigy? 

More  dynamic  leadership  would,  of  course, 
help.  There  U  no  substitute  for  brains  and 
firm  direction  of  Government  policy. 

For  example,  when  General  Marshall 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  had  to  do 
something  about  Europe's  economic  plight 
In  1947,  there  was  little  problem  In  mobllte- 
Ing  talented  people  and  public  support  to 
transUte  this  idea  into  the  highly  successful 
European  recovery  program. 

But  It  Is  not  a  satisfactory  sjrstem  that  Is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  personality 
of  a  single  leader — or  a  handful  of  leaders. 
The  stakes  are  too  great  for  us  to  bank  on 
the  all-pervasive  wisdom  of  our  top  leader- 
ship. We  should  have  sound  methods  for 
preparing  a  national  strategy— that  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  leaders  whatever 
their  caliber,  and  make  even  an  excellent 
leader  that  much  more  effective. 

If  we  could  get  top-level  officials  to  stay 
longer  on  the  Job,  of  course  that  would  help. 

I  trust  we  can  make  some  progress  In  this 
field,  but  we  cannot  expect  spectacular  re- 
sulU.  A  rapid  turnover  In  top-level  people 
Is  not  simply  the  mark  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  true  of  every  ad- 
ministration In  recent  times. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  would  help — better 
machinery  for  policymaking. 

Organization  by  itself  cannot  assure  a 
strategy  for  victory  In  the  cold  war.  But 
good  organization  can  help,  and  poor  organ- 
ization can  and  does  hurt.  Let's  face  It:  we 
are  poorly  organized. 

Also,  unlike  some  problems  that  confront 
MB.  that  of  organization  Is  within  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  tackle. 

Ws  now  have  an  enormous  executive 
branch  and  elaborate  policy  mechanisms: 
The  Office  of  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  its  two 
subsidiaries,  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board  and  the  Planning  Board .  We  have  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs,  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State — departmental  planning  staffs,  and 
hundreds  of  advisory  boards,  steering  groups. 
Interdepartmental  committees,  and  special 
Presidential  eommittees  like  the  Draper 
Committee. 
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Yet  this  modem  Hydra,  with  nine  times 
nine  heads,  fails  to  produce  what  we  need. 
According  to  the  chart  It  does  the  Job: 
The  Planning  Board  of  the  NaUonal  Secu- 
rity CouncU  plans  and  proposes  new  policies 
and  programs.  These  go  for  consideration  to 
the  heads  of  Departments  who  are  membera 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  An  agreed 
paper  Is  approved  by  the  National  Security 
Council— which  serves  as  an  advisory  board 
for  the  President.  The  President  decides. 
The  policy  Is  then  Implemented  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board.  And  the  President  has  a  clear  and 
consistent  policy  to  spell  out  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  procedure  Is  pretty  as  a  picture— and 

that  Is  what  It  Is,  a  pretty  picture  on  an 
organization  chart.  It  has  little  or  nothine 
to  do  with  reality. 

First,  the  NSC  Is  not  and  by  Its  natwe 
cannot  be  an  effective  planning  agency  ex- 
cept in  the  most  Olympian  sense. 

The  President  may  and  should  make  the 
most  basic  strategic  decisions— such  as  the 
decision  In  1941  to  defeat  Germany  first  and 
Japan  second.  In  making  such  decisions  the 
President  no  doubt  needs  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  an  agency  like  the  NSC.  But 
nelthA-  the  President  nor  the  NSC  and  its 
Planning  Board  can  make  the  detaUed  plans 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  basic  strategic 
decisions.  Planning  of  this  sort  requires  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  expert,  and 
also  the  resources  and  the  environment  of 
the  Department  having  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  the  operations  being  planned.  It 
Is  only  In  the  Department  concerned  that 
the  necessary  conditions  for  extended  crea- 
tive planning  work  can  be  provided.  And  of 
course  there  must  be  cross-contacts  and 
cross-stimuli  between  experU  In  the  several 
Departmenu.  at  the  level  where  planning  is 
done. 

The  proper  role  of  the  NSC  is  to  critlclie 
and  evaluate  departmental  planning  and 
proposals  In  light  of  the  knowledge.  Interests, 
and  possibly  conflicting  {KJlicies  of  other 
Departments.  In  this  way  what  we  call  a 
coordinated  view  may  be  developed,  and  such 
a  view  may  be  very  helpful  to  the  President 
in  making  a  clear  determination  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive wUl. 

If.  however,  the  ofltcial  views  of  other  de- 
partments are  expressed  at  the  planning 
stage,  as  they  will  be  if  planning  is  under- 
taken at  the  NSC  level,  compromise  and 
departmental  Jockeying  be^in  too  early.  The 
result  Is  that  clear  and  purposeful  planning 
becomes  almost  Impossible.  The  effort  to 
make  the  NSC  a  planning  agency,  therefore, 
has  been  a  serious  mistake  in  my  view. 

Second,  and  again  in  the  natiire  of  things. 
top  level  officers  cannot  thoroughly  consider 
or  think  deeply  about  plans.  They  need  to 
be  confronted  with  the  specific  Issues  which 
grow  out  of  an  effort  to  harmonize  a  new 
policy  with  other  policies.  The  so-called 
planning  board  can  be  very  helpful  by  Identi- 
fying such  conflicts,  defining  them  sharply, 
and  presenting  the  distilled  issues  to  the  top 
level  for  decision.  This  is  an  essential  func- 
tion— but  it  is  not  the  flret  step  in  policy 
planning  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  first  step. 

You  know  the  typical  week  In  the  life  of 
a  Cabinet  officer — seven  formal  speeches, 
seven  Informal  speeches,  seven  hearings  on 
the  Hill,  seven  <^clal  cockUlI  parties,  seven 
command  dinner  engagements.  It  is  a 
schedule  which  leaves  no  time  for  the  kind 
of  reflection  essential  to  creative  planning. 
What  they  can  do,  should  do.  must  do— and 
all  that  they  should  be  asked  to  do— is  to 
pass  Judgment  on  sharply  defined  policy 
issues. 

Of  course  Cabinet  memben  have  the  obli- 
gation to  encourage  and  back  the  ofllcere  in 
their  department  who  are  charged  with  policy 
planning.     The  responsibility  of  the  policy 
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planner  should  run  clearly  to  his  depart- 
mental head.  In  this  way  staff  planning 
can  b«  geared  Into  line  decisions — and  the 
authority  of  tlie  departmental  head  can  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  planner. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  never  get 
the  kind  of  policy  planning  we  need  if  we 
expect  the  top  level  officers  to  participate 
actively  in  the  planning  process.  They 
simply  do  not  have  the  time,  and  in  any 
event  they  rarely  have  the  outlook  or  the 
talents  of  the  good  planner.  They  cannot 
explore  issues  deeply  and  systematically. 
They  cannot  argue  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages at  length  in  the  kind  of  give- 
and-take  essential  if  one  is  to  reach  a  solid 
understanding  with  others  on  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement. 

Third,  and  largely  for  these  reasons,  a  plan 
originating  in  the  NSC  will  almost  Inevitably 
posMsa  a  fatal  flaw;  namely,  a  lack  of  in- 
ternal consistency. 

Good  plans  must  be  coherent:  they  must 
have  sharp  edges,  for  their  purpose  Is  to  cut 
through  a  problem:  their  various  elements 
must  b«  harmonious  and  self-supporting. 
They  must  have  the  kind  of  logic,  or.  If  you 
prefer,  the  kind  of  thematic  unity  which 
grows  out  of  the  uncompromising  and  un- 
compromlsed  efforts  of  a  creative  mind. 
Compromise  must  come,  but  It  should  come 
after  the  planning  process  has  been  com- 
pleted and  as  an  adjustment  of  conflicts  be- 
tween a  coherent  plan  and  other  coherent 
plana. 

As  you  well  know.  NSC  papers  are  In  the 
end  the  result  of  compromises  between  dif- 
ferent departments.  That  is  as  It  mxist  be. 
The  question  is :  What  should  the  NSC  seek  to 
compromise?  My  answer  is  that  the  NSC 
should  be  presented  with  the  most  sharply 
defined  policy  issues  and  choices,  not  with 
papers  which  have  already  lost  their  cutting 
edge  by  a  process  of  compromise  at  lower 
levels.  When  compromise  begins  at  the  plan- 
ning stage,  the  issues  which  come  to  the 
NSC  have  already  lost  their  sharpness,  clar- 
ity, and  bite.  The  paper  which  is  already  in- 
offensive to  every  department  may  be  easily 
approved,  but  it  Is  also  useless. 

In  short,  plans  which  do  not  lead  to  sharp 
disputes  at  the  NSC  level  are  not  good  plans; 
they  do  not  present  the  kind  6f  issues  which 
the  top  level  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide In  this  hard  slugging  contest  between 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  and  ourselves. 

There  is,  I  submit,  a  role  for  both  chiefs 
and  Indians,  and  only  confusion  can  result 
when  the  Indians  try  to  do  the  work  of 
compromise  which  is  the  Job  of  chiefs. 

Aa  It  now  functions,  the  NSC  Is  a  danger- 
ously misleading  facade.  The  American  peo- 
ple and  even  the  Congress  get  the  Impression 
that  when  the  Council  meets,  fresh  and  un- 
ambiguous strategies  are  decided  upon.  This 
Is  not  the  case,  though  it  ought  to  be  the 
case.  The  NSC  spends  most  of  Its  time 
readying  papers  that  mean  all  things  to  all 
men. 

An  NSC  paper  Is  conunonly  so  ambiguous 
and  BO  general  that  the  Issues  must  all  be 
renegotiated  when  the  situation  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  apply  actually  arises.  By 
that  time  It  is  too  late  to  take  anything  but 
emergency  acUon. 

Fourth,  national  decisionmaking,  as  a  re- 
sult, becomes  in  fact  a  series  of  ad  hoc,  spur 
of  the  moment,  crash  actions. 

Because  the  NSC  does  not  really  produce 
strategy,  the  handling  of  day-to-day  prob- 
lems is  necessarily  left  to  the  Departments 
concerned.  Each  goes  its  own  way  be- 
cause purposeful,  hard-driving,  goal-directed 
strategy,  which  alone  can  give  a  cutting  edge 
to  day-to-day  tactical  operations,  is  lacking. 
Henry  Kissinger  has  well  described  the 
kind  of  strategy  which  is  the  product  of  this 
process:  "It  is  as  if  in  commissioning  a  paint- 
ing, a  patron  would  ask  one  artist  to  draw 
the  face,  another  the  body,  another  the 
hands,  and  still  another  the  feet,  simply  be- 


cause each  artist  is  particularly  good  in  one 
category."  It  Is  small  wonder  that  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  Is  obscured  both  to  the 
participants  and  to  the  public. 

Indeed,  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous criticism,  our  present  NSC  system  ac- 
tually stultifies  true  creative  effort  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Because  planning  is  supposed  to  take  place 
at  the  NSC  level,  the  Dep>artments  are  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  for  identifying  up- 
coming problems  and  for  generating  new 
ideas  and  are  even  discouraged  from  trying. 
The  Indians  are  supposed  merely  to  carry 
out  existing  policy,  not  to  propyose  new 
policy.  The  result  is  that  a  vast  reserrolr 
of  talent  goes  largely  untapped. 

Creative  thought  generally  springs  from 
dally  concern  with  real  problems,  from  the 
efforts  of  operators  to  operate.  The  new  Idea 
seldom  comes  from  the  man  who  tiirns  his 
mind  to  a  problem  now  and  then;  it  comes 
from  the  man  who  l.s  trying  to  lick  a  problem 
and  finds  that  he  can't  lick  it  with  the  tools 
he  has. 

The  present  NSC  process,  furthermore,  has 
reduced  the  cross-contacts  and  cross-stimuli 
between  the  £>epartments  and  services  at  the 
level  where  planning  and  operating  take 
place  or  should  take  place. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that,  in  principle, 
no  contacts  are  needed  if  policy  planning  Is 
reserved  to  higher  levels,  and  the  lower  levels 
are  supposed  to  restrict  themselves  to  carry- 
ing out  Instructions.  Another  reason  may 
be  that  when  planning  is  reserved  to  the 
highest  levels,  each  Department  corjiders 
that  it  miut  prepare  to  fight  a  battle  In  the 
NSC  for  Its  special  point  of  view.  It.  there- 
fore, mobilizes  itself  for  making  its  case  in 
a  manner  that  will  support  and  show  off  the 
departmental  viewpoint  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. ContacU  with  other  Departments  are 
discouraged  because  they  might  provide  them 
with  arguments  with  which  to  rebut  the 
views  of  one's  own  [department. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  present  NSC  tech- 
nlque  is  dramatized  by  the  administration's 
increasing  reliance  on  dUtlnguUlied  citizens 
committees  both  to  review  past  policies  and 
also  to  recommend  future  acUon— the 
Oalther  Committee,  the  Draper  Committee, 
the  Boechenstein  Committee — and  so  on. 
These  committees  may  come  up  with  excel- 
lent ideas — though  this  is  probably  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  But  few  of  the  ideas 
are  used. 

Once  such  a  temporary  committee  has  pre- 
sented its  report,  it  is  obviously  in  a  poor 
position  to  fight  its  suggesUons  through  to 
a  decision.  And  the  fresher  its  Ideas,  the 
greater  the  need  for  a  hard  fight  to  over- 
come  vested  Interests  In  current  policy.  The 
fate  of  the  Oalther  report  is  a  classic  case  in 
point. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this:  Our  gov- 
ernmental processes  do  not  produce  clearly 
defined  and  purposeful  strategy  for  the  cold 
war.  Rather  they  typically  issue  In  endless 
debate  as  ot  whether  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances is  in  fact  a  problem— until  a  crisis 
removes  all  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time 
removes  the  possibility  of  effective  action. 

I  grant  that  the  cold  war  challenges  our 
organizational  ability  to  the  limit.  Yet 
think  back  to  what  we  accomplished  in  World 
War  II.  With  the  stimulus  of  war,  we  put 
together  a  clearly  defined  national  pro- 
grram  of  requirements  and  priorities.  Then 
we  set  national  goals  to  meet  them.  And 
we  exerted  the  needed  effort.  Between  1940 
and  1944  we  Increased  the  real  value  of  our 
gross  national  product  by  66  percent,  and 
while  putting  li  million  men  into  uniform 
and  sending  them  all  over  the  world  we  were 
still  able  to  increase  the  real  consumption  of 
goods  and  services  by  about  11  percent  durlna 
that  period.  * 

Or  think  back  to  Korea.  Between  1950 
and  1953  we  increased  the  real  value  of  our 
gross  national    product  by   16   percent    and 


while  multiplying  defense  expenditures 
threefold,  we  increased  the  real  consumption 
of  goods  and  services  by  about  8  percent. 

Can  we  organize  such  an  effort  without 
the  stimulus  of  war?  This  is  the  hard 
problem  of  our  time.  Can  a  free  society 
successfully  organize  itself  to  plan  and  carry 
out  a  national  strategy  for  victory  In  the 
cold  war? 

I  recently  proposed  to  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  that  we  make  a  full-dress  study 
of  this  problem,  with  public  hearings  and 
a  formal  report.  This  would  be  the  first 
congressional  review  of  Government  methods 
for  formulating  national  policy  In  the  cold 
war.  The  study  would  be  conducted  In  a 
nonpartisan  manner.  We  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  destructive  criticism  but  in  con- 
structive help. 

The  general  questions  that  need  considera- 
tion run  something  like  this: 

1.  What  is  the  present  structure  for  formu- 
lating national  policy? 

2.  What  is  it  supposed  to  accomplish? 

3.  Is  it  doing  it? 

4.  In  what  areas  are  there  grave  short- 
comings? 

6.  Why   is   this   the   case? 

6.  What  Improvements  should  be  made? 

We  need  to  find  out  why  critical  Issues 
consUntly  fall  to  rise  to  the  level  of  na- 
tional decision— in  time.  Experts  down  the 
line  often  see  an  issue,  debate  It,  and  write 
a  paper  about  it.  then  the  problem  geu  lost 
on  its  tortuous  movement  upwards  through 
the  layers  of  bureaucracy. 

Over  and  over  again,  vital  questions  never 
get  before  top  ofllclals  In  such  a  way  that 
those  ofllclals  have  to  face  them,  take  re- 
sponsibility for  them,  and  decide  them  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Might  there  be  some  way  in  effect  to  force 
top-level  response  to  specific  Ideas  and  U- 
sues?  For  example,  why  did  it  take  a  letter 
from  the  Congress  as  late  as  1955  to  Induce 
the  President  to  receive  his  first  full-scale 
briefing  on  the  status  of  oiu-  ballistic  missile 
program? 

In  addlUon,  we  should  ask  thU  kind  of 
question : 

1.  Does  a  case  history  of  NSC  68  reveal 
useful  lessons  for  the  future?  This  paper, 
which  proposed  a  major  defense  buildup,  was 
worked  out  in  1949-60.  before  the  Korean 
attack,  but  it  was  signed  by  President  Tru- 
man only  after  the  atUck.  To  my  knowledge 
It  is  the  first  comprehensive  statement  of  a 
national   strategy. 

2.  Did  the  NSC  fully  consider  the  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  permitting  the  Russians 
to  register  scientific  firsU  in  the  interconU- 
nental  ballistic  missile,  in  orbiting  a  satel- 
lite, and  in  sending  a  rocket  beyond  the 
moon?  Was  a  decision  taken  that  these 
scientific  firsts  did  not  matter? 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  believe 
these  scientific  firsts  do  not  matter.  I  think 
they  are  100  percent  wrong.  The  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  being  the  first  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  cannot  ht  underestimated.  It 
will  make  an  enormous  difference  to  the  In- 
between  world  and  to  the  Russians  as  weU— 
if  they  do  it  first.  It  will  even  give  us  cause 
to  doubt  our  own  abilities. 

3.  Has  the  NSC  considered  and  decided 
whether  or  not  to  make  It  a  goal  of  national 
policy  to  substantially  Increase  our  gross 
national  product — say  from  1  or  2  percent  to 
5  or  6  percent? 

The  difference  between  a  3-percent  and  a 
6-percent  rate  Is  staggering.  In  10  years- 
one  short  decade — our  economy  could  turn 
out  an  extra  $630  billion  if  we  could  step  up 
our  rate  of  growth  from  3  percent  to  6 
percent. 

If  this  goal  has  not  been  considered,  who 
in  the  Government  prepares  the  alternative 
policy  recommendations  on  this  problem? 
And  who  actually  makes  the  decision? 

4.  Has  the  NSC  prepared  a  paper  analyzing 
the    implications    of    an    arbitrary    defense 


budget  celling  both  for  our  defense  program 
and  for  the  strength  of  our  political  and 
diplomatic  hand? 

5.  How  much  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  Implications  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  limited  war?  How  has  this  mat- 
ter been  presented  to  the  Prealdent? 

6.  Has  the  NSC  prepared  a  ptiper  analyzing 
the  alternaUve  ways  this  coun  j^  could  sup- 
port and  finance  an  Increased  defense  pro- 
gram? Has  such  a  paper  been  discussed  by 
the  Cabinet? 

7.  Has  the  NSC  considered  the  relation  of 
our  present  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  the  future  needs  of  defense  and 
welfare,  and  made  alternative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President? 

At  this  point,  you  could  lef;ltlmately  ask 
what  constructive  remedies  the  Congress  can 
hope  to  recommend? 

I  believe  there  we  at  least  two  main  areas 
where  Congress  could  made  helpful  pro- 
posals; 

In  the  first  place,  better  ways  can  be  found 
to  stimulate  deep,  sustained,  creative  think- 
ing al)out  the  whole  range  of  pr  jblems  facing 
our  Nation  and  society. 

In  this  connection  several  possibilities 
suggest  themselves. 

Policy  planning  staffs  could  »>e  set  up  In 
each  main  Department,  with  a  position,  role, 
and  prestige  like  that  of  the  policy  planning 
staff  in  the  State  Department  in  the  Truman 
administration. 

Continuing  staff  relations  could  t>e  organ- 
ized between  Defense  and  St*.te.  with  the 
inclusion  of  other  Departments  as  occasion 
warranted.  These  might  center  in  Joint 
meetings  between  departmental  policy  plan- 
ning staffs,  or  the  directors  of  policy 
planning. 

Continuing  cross  contacts  could  and  should 
be  organized  at  other  levels,  like  that  be- 
tween SUte  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff 
(luring  the  Korean  war. 

The  equivalent  of  a  RAND  organization 
might  be  organized  for  the  ezeciitive  branch, 
perhaps  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
An  equivalent  of  a  permanent  Oalther 
committee  could  l>e  organized  In  the  form  of 
an  Academy  of  National  Policy,  outside  the 
Government,  but  with  access  to  classified 
Information.  The  academy  could  draw  on 
experu  In  defense,  in  the  sciences,  social 
sciences,  and  humanities,  and  on  leaders 
from  private  life.  Insofar  as  possible  the 
academy's  reports  would  be  made  public,  as 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  develop  an 
Informed  public  opinion.  In  addition,  the' 
academy  could  also  prepare  confidential  re- 
ports for  tue  of  the  Government. 

Unlike  the  Oalther  and  similar  temporary 
committees,  a  permanent  center  would  have 
a  chance  to  build  a  reputation  and  tradition 
lor  responsible  and  helpful  reports. 

Second,  better  methods  can  be  found  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  clearly  defined  and 
purposeful  naUonal  program  at;  the  Presi- 
dential level. 

Here  again  several  poestbllities  siiggest 
themselves: 

The  task  of  the  NSC  staff  could  be  rede- 
fined as  the  identification  and  clarification 
of  policy  choices  for  the  President  and  his 
principal  advisers.  Its  purpose  would  not 
be  to  reach  ambiguous  compromises,  but  to 
sharpen  poUcy  choices  In  order  to  assist  the 
President  and  the  NSC  to  ,8ee  the  Issues 
clearly  and  thus  to  decide  them  Intelligently. 
This  change  would  recognize,  in  organiza- 
tional terms,  that  the  proper  role  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers  is  to  make  choices 
between  clearly  stated  and  sharply  defined 
proposals. 

The  central  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  be  affirmed  by  giving  him  primary 
responsibility  for  the  initial  presentation  to 
the  council  of  the  NSC  papers  in  which  pol- 
icy choices  are  defined. 

The  NSC  staff  could  be  reorganized,  and 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  departmental 
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policy  planning  staffs,  responsible  to  their 
department  chiefs.  That  kind  of  a  staff 
would  be  better  prepared  to  deflne  issues 
and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  IntelUgent 
decisionmaking  at  the  top  level  than  the 
present  staff  which  Is  responsible  to  an  Inde- 
pendent  director. 

In  short.  NSC  staff  papers  could  be  shaped 
to  force  the  careful  weighing  of  alternative 
courses  of  acUon  by  NSC  members,  and  to 
force  the  chiefs  of  departments  and  the 
President  to  make  the  choices  between  al- 
ternatives   that   they  should  make. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  we  could  develop 
excellent  machinery  and  come  up  with  all 
kinds  of  fine  proposals— but  if  these  pro- 
posaU  never  reach  the  top  level  for  decision 
then  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  at  pres- 
ent. We  would  be  right  back  with  the 
Oalther  report.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  full 
answer  Is.  As  I  have  indicated,  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  must  be  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  our  congressional  inquiry.  I  am 
sure,  however,  of  what  we  need  and  are  look- 
ing for — a  national  policymaking  system 
that  by  lu  nature  gete  critical  issues,  sharply 
defined,  up  to  the  highest  level  where  a 
conclusion  can  be  reached  on  them— in  eood 
time. 

Finally,  given  the  kind  of  national  strategy 
I  have  been  Ulklng  about,  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  would  come  into  its  own. 
There  Is  a  need  for  such  an  agency.  The 
committee  headed  by  William  Jackson,  way 
back  in  1953,  had  a  good  idea.  But  the  co- 
ordination of  operations  presupposes  a  guid- 
ing national  strategy  and  the  Operations  Co- 
ordinating Board  cannot  coordinate  because 
this  precondition  Is  lacking.  It  cannot  di- 
rect until  it  receives  strategic  directives.  It 
cannot  wield  the  baton  because  there  is  no 
orchestra,  only  a  coUecUon  of  anarchic  mu- 
sicians each  playing  his  own  hot  licks  on  his 
own  instrument  with  his  own  music. 

Of  course,  a  new  and  better  organization 
of  Itself  Is  not  going  to  be  the  whole  answer. 
At   best,  organization  can   only  help. 

You  know  well  enough  how  much  we  need 
vigorous  and  creative  national  leadership. 
Most  of  you  know  from  personal  experience 
the  importance  in  high  places  of  a  hospitality 
to  Ideas.  And  there  must  be  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  problem. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  our  fun- 
damental problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 
national  strategy  for  victory  In  the  contest 
with  world  commimism. 

At  this  point  In  our  history,  I  believe 
there  Is  no  more  Important  ccmtribution  that 
the  Senate  could  make  than  to  prod,  poke, 
and  IrriUte  the  executive  branch  Into  de- 
veloping such  a  strategy  and  organizing  our 
Government  for  that  task. 

And  I  do  know  this,  and  with  the  immod- 
esty becoming  a  Senator  I  wUl  assert  it  with 
all  the  force  I  have:  without  such  a  clear 
strategy.  It  will  prove  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  the  public  and  congressional  support 
that  is  the  essential  underpinning  of  the  ade- 
quate, purposeful,  continuing  action  on 
which  victory  in  the  cold  war  depends. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  generate  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  long  drawnout  efforts  of 
the  cold  war  than  for  the  dramatic  clashes 
of  a  hot  war.  It  Is  on  this  fact  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  heavily  banking.  All  the  more 
important,  therefore,  is  the  formulation  of  a 
clear  and  understandable  strategy  for  victory. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  Just  say  this:  We 
fail  to  act  on  the  good  ideas  available.  We 
fritter  away  our  strength  on  secondary  mat- 
ters. We  fiddle  trifilng  tunes  while  the 
world  bm-ns.  But  back  of  all  that — still  the 
true  glory  of  a  free  society  is  Its  central 
conviction :  The  world  can  be  made  a  decent 
place  to  live  in— a  world  of  peace,  material 
well  being.  Justice,  and  freedom — a  world 
in  which  no  Individual  is  lost  and  none  is 
forgotten. 

Free  men  are  the  real  champions  of  the 
future.     We  are  the  bearers  of  the  truly  revo- 
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lutlonary  Idea  of  our  age— that  the  quest  for 
human  welfare  and  the  quest  for  human  lib- 
erty are  one  and  the  same  quest. 

The  truth  is  that  to  every  threat  of  de- 
feat there  has  always  come  the  resolute  re- 
sponse of  freemen:  "It  shaU  not  be." 

This  can  be  so  again,  as  we  In  our  time 
bend  our  efforts  to  building  the  decent  world 
for  which  we  stand — knowing  that  human- 
ity's hope  depends  upon  it. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  many 
very  important  matters  come  before  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
For  example,  today  Mr.  Castro  Is  in 
Washington.  His  visit  is  important.  At 
the  moment,  a  number  of  luncheons  are 
being  held.  Among  the  very  important 
matters  we  have  to  consider  is  the  foreign 
situation. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  subject  I 
wish  to  discuss  today,  and  in  connection 
with  which  I  shall  introduce  a  bill,  is.  in 
my  opinion,  more  important,  or  possibly 
it  is  the  most  important  issue  facing  the 
Congress. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  last  eve- 
ning I  mailed  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
I  shall  make  today,  together  with  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  bill  I  shall  introduce. 
Mr.  Piesident,  two  groups  are  looking 
to  us  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  When  I 
say  they  are  looking  to  "us,"  I  mean  they 
are  looking  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  because  only  the  Congress  can 
change  existing  laws,  enact  new  laws, 
appropriate  money,  and  give  direction  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  groups  which  are  looking  to  us 
to  do  this  are  the  taxpayers  generally, 
and  the  farmers,  specifically.  The  prob- 
lem Is  serious  for  both  of  them.  It  is 
serious  for  the  taxpayers  because  this 
year  the  cost  of  operating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  amount  to  more 
than  $6  billion,  I  repeat,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  the  cost  will  be  in  excess  of 
$6  bilUon. 

The  problem  is  very  serious  so  far  as 
the  farmers  are  concerned  because  farm 
commodity  prices  are  far  too  low  in  rela- 
tion to  production  costs.  I  wish  to  re- 
peat, Mr.  President,  that  today  farm 
commodity  prices  are  much  too  low  in 
relation  to  production  costs. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  se- 
rious this  matter  is.     It  is  almost  un- 
believable, but  it  is  true,  that  this  year 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  all  purposes,  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $6,500  million.     Yet 
the  estimated  net  income  of  all  American 
farmers  for  this  year  is  a  little  more  than 
$13  billion.   Those  facts  ought  to  attract 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.     In  my  opinion,  those  facts  are 
much  more  important  than  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Castro.    Our  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  spend- 
ing $6,500  million  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Not  all 
of  that  amount  is  for  price  supports,  but 
the  great  majority  of  it  is.    Yet.  as  I 
have  said,  the  net  income  of  all  Amer- 
ican farmers  is  a  little  more  than  $13 
billion.    In  other  words,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  spending  half  as  much 
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money  as  the  total  net  income  of  all 
American  fanners;  and  I  believe  there 
are  in  excess  Qf  5  million  of  them. 

Another  shocking  fact  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  more  than  $9  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities,  and  the 
amount  will  increase  to  in  excess  of  $10 
billion  worth  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
Those  who  are  much  closer  to  the  situa- 
tion than  I  am  and  are  much  better  in- 
formed on  these  matters  than  I  am  say 
that  if  something  Is  not  done  about  ex- 
isting laws  and  existing  administration 
and  unless  some  appropriate  action  is 
taken,  the  value  of  the  farm  commodi- 
ties the  Government  will  own  will  rise 
to  possibly  $11  billion.  $12  billion,  $13 
billion.  $14  billion,  or  $15  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  problem? 
It  is  the  low  prices  for  farm  commodi- 
ties, because  if  there  were  not  low  prices 
for  farm  commodities,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  have  any  Federal 
legislation  at  all  on  this  subject.  If 
there  had  not  been  low  prices  for  farm 
commodities  in  1938,  a  price  support  law 
would  not  have  been  enacted  at  that 
time.  If  there  had  not  been  low  prices 
for  farm  commodities  in  the  1920's,  when, 
I  believe,  the  first  Federal  legislation  in 
this  field  was  enacted,  that  action  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

So  the  problem  is  what  to  do  about  the 
low  prices  for  farm  commodities.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  lack  of  production, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  problem  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  production,  be- 
cause the  American  farmers  are  produc- 
ing huge  quantities,  and  the  quality  is 
excellent. 

Mr.  President,  what  causes  the  prob- 
lem? What  has  caused  the  low  prices 
for  farm  commodities?  I  think  the  low 
prices  have  been  caused  by  overproduc- 
tion; and  I  think  everyone  agrees  on 
this  one  point.  Or,  to  state  the  matter 
in  another  way,  the  problem  is  due  to 
underconsumption  or  lack  of  markets. 
So  the  trouble  is  either  underconsump- 
tion or  lack  of  markets  or  overproduc- 
tion; all  three  of  them  mean  the  same 
thins. 

There  Is  another  reason  for  the  prob- 
lem; and  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  a  very  serious  con- 
tributor to  the  problem— namely,  gov- 
ernmental laws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
administration  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  what  did  the  Congress 
do  about  this  problem?  Possibly  the 
Congrew  Is  responsible  for  the  situation. 
because  Congress  has  been  passing  Inws 
In  this  field  for  many,  many  years. 

We  could  forget  the  problem,  or  we 
could  say  there  is  no  problem.  We  could 
repeal  all  such  laws,  and  we  could  let 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  prevail. 
In  fact.  I  have  heard  many  persons  say 
that  should  be  done;  among  others,  I 
have  heard  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives say  It  should  be  done;  and  I,  my- 
self, have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  that  suggestion. 

But  when  we  consider  and  study  that 
proposal,  we  come  up  against  a  stone 
wall:  namely,  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  on  hand  $9  billion  worth  of 
farm  commodities,  and  soon  will  have 
$10  billion  worth  of  them,  and  during 
the  present  calendar  year  has  a  contract 
with  the  farmers  to  support  the  prices  of 


corn,  wheat,  and  other  farm  commodi- 
ties. So  it  would  not  be  simple  to  repeal 
these  laws. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Another  difDculty,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  well  knows — 
because  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  a 
careful  student  of  this  problem — is  that 
to  repeal  all  these  laws  and  to  let  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operate  would 
be  one  thing,  if  we  were  living  in  an 
economy  iii  which  other  segments  of 
the  economy  followed  that  formula; 
but  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  in  an  economy  in  which  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  for  the  things 
he  buys  in  conformity  with  resti'ictions 
and  regulations  which  are  replete  in  our 
economy,  as  it  functions  today.  The 
farmer  is  a  great  consumer.  Conse- 
quently, a  wage-hour  contract  which  is 
legitimatized  and  legalized  by  law  has 
its  impact  upon  the  farmer.  Similarly, 
the  minimum  wage  law  has  its  impact 
upon  the  farmer.  Each  of  the  various 
regulations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  transportation  rates 
has  its  impact  upon  agriculture,  as  does 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
adopted,  as  standard  operating  proced- 
ure, the  provision  of  grants  in  aid.  sub- 
sidies, and  floors  or  guaranteed  returns 
for  manufacturers  who  have  military 
equipment  contracts  or  contracts  with 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis.sion  or  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  aviation  needs  of 
the  Government. 

So  it  is  somewhat  unrealistic  to  say 
that.  "After  all.  a  laissez  faire  economy 
might  have  its  merits,  and  we  will  tr>-  it 
out  on  the  farmers.'  But  it  cannot  be 
done  in  an  era  and  in  an  economy  in 
which  other  segments  are  underglrded, 
reinforced,  and  supported  by  Govern- 
ment grants  and  aid  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  national  legis- 
lature must  find  some  way  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  protect  the  farmer 
and  promote  his  interests  in  a  period 
when  other  segments  of  our  economy,  al- 
most without  exception,  have  Federal 
agencies,  commirslons,  tx}ards,  guaran- 
tees, and  aids  protecting  them  in  their 
places  in  the  economy 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  There  is  no 
question  that  what  he  has  said  is  cor- 
rect. We  must  do  something,  and  do  it 
quickly,  because  the  problem  will  not 
solve  Itself. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  another  star- 
tling statistical  fact,  at  this  point,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  good  place  to  do  so 
when  I  make  the  statement  that  the 
problem  is  not  going  to  solve  Itself. 

Since  1933  the  American  taxpayers 
have  put  up  $30  billion  to  support  farm 
prices;  and  $15  billion  of  that  amount 
has  been  spent  In  the  past  6  years.  The 
other  $15  billion  was  spent  in  21  years. 
That  Is  proof  positive  that,  from  the  tax- 
payer's standpoint,  the  situation  is  be- 
coming progressively  worse. 

I  do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  would 
object  to  the  expenditure  of  the  $30  bil- 
lion, or  the  $15  billion  in  the  past  6  years, 
had  the  expenditures  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  fair  prices 


for  agricultural  commodities.  But  the 
program  has  not  brought  about  that  re- 
sult. The  situation  is  that  the  taxpayer 
is  putting  up  vast  sums  of  money  for  a 
program  which  is  not  working,  and  the 
farmers  are  not  deriving  any  benefit 
from  it.  As  I  have  said,  this  problem 
will  not  solve  Itself,  and  I  think  we  may 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNCi  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  lowering  price  sup- 
ports would  help  solve  the  problem?  We 
have  been  lowering  them  every  year  for 
several  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  con- 
ditions are  growing  worse  all  the  time. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  certainly  agree 
that,  to  the  extent  the  system  we  have 
been  using  is  not  working,  farm  prices 
are  no  higher  than  they  were  years  ago. 
I  certainly  agree  that  has  been  the  end 
result. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Our 
largest  surpluses  are  in  commodities  for 
which  price  supports  have  been  lowered 
the  most,  such  as  wheat  ^nd  corn. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  ||^k  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  we  must  ever  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  agriculture  has  changed 
in  recent  years.  I  refer  to  the  high  cost 
of  operating  farms,  which  is  reflected  not 
only  in  what  might  be  termed  inflation. 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  methods  of 
farming  have  changed. 

There  was  a  time  when,  if  a  fanner 
had  a  poor  crop  or  had  received  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices,  he  worked  all  year 
for  nothing.  But.  as  one  Nebraska 
farmer  pointed  out  to  me.  in  these  days 
by  the  time  he  has  repaired  his  expen- 
sive machinery  and  purchased  certified 
seed,  fertilizer,  tractor  fuel,  and  all  the 
other  items  of  cash  expense,  it  has  cost 
him  $7,000  in  a  certain  year  to  find  out 
he  has  not  made  any  profit. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  picture 
was  dlfTcrent.  The  farmer  would  have 
worked  all  year  for  nothing,  but  his  cash 
outlay  would  not  have  been  so  great. 
Con.sequrntly,  the  actual  net  Income  of 
the  farmers  is  too  low;  and  when  I  refer 
to  the  farmers,  I  mean  families  that  live 
on  the  farms  and  whose  sole  business  is 
faimlng.  The  very  purpose  of  the  agri- 
cultural program  is  to  Increase  the  In- 
come of  the  farmers. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  for  in- 
cluding in  his  bill  a  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year — and  a  simi- 
lar bill  has  already  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry—dealing with  new  Industrial  uses 
for  farm  products.  I  believe  tliere  are 
very  real  possibilities  in  that  field.  It  Is 
the  one  ray  of  hope  we  have  of  increas- 
ing the  con.sumptlon  of  agricultural 
products.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  including  in  his  measure  the 


section  dealing  with  new  industrial  uses 
for  farm  products. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  we  must  do 
something,  and  that  we  must  do  It 
quickly.  I  have  suggested  a  three-point 
program.  Senators  may  disagree  with 
parts  of  it.  or  perhaps  disagree  with  all 
of  it.  But  if  Senators  do  disagree  with 
parts  of  it  or  all  of  it.  I  ask  them  to 
offer  a  program  of  their  own  for  solving 
the  problem,  or  to  offer  amendments  to 
my  suggestions,  because  I  think  the  situ- 
ation has  reached  such  a  point  that  we 
must  take  some  legislative  action. 

I  have  no  particular  pride  of  author- 
ship. I  am  interested  principally  in  one 
thing,  namely,  my  desire  to  help  solve 
this  most  troublesome  and  expensive 
problem.  I  know  there  is  enough  in- 
telligence and  experience  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  administration  either 
to  alleviate  or  greatly  improve  the  farm 
situation,  if  we  will  only  seriously  and 
intelligently  undertake  it. 

I  shall  now  give  the  ideas.  In  brief 
covered  by  the  bill  which  will  shortly  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr  MUNDT.     Before  we  come  to  the 

Senators      constructive      suggestions 

which  I  may  say  I  am  eager  to  hear— I 
think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  with 
respect  to  the  figures  quoted  a  moment 
ago.  $30  billion  in  all.  and  $15  billion 
in  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  said  the  Federal 
Government  had  spent  $30  billion  since 
1933  in  supporting  farm  prices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  $15  bUlion  in  the 
past  6  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Fifteen  bUllon  dol- 
lars in  the  past  6  years  and  fifteen  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  first  21  years. 

Mr.   MUNDT.    I  think   it  should  be 
pointed  out  in  both  Instances  that  those 
amounts   do   not   represent   a    net   ex- 
penditure.   Perhaps  we  should  think  of 
the  expendlturea  u  being  within  the 
framework  of  a  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  devoted  that 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  the  price- 
support  program;  but,  of  course,  sub- 
stantial sums  can  be.  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  recaptured  as  a  re- 
sult, for  example,  of  the  operations  of 
Public  Law  480.  and  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures should  be  charged  to  it.    Some  of 
the  money  has  been  devoted  to  loans.    In 
addition,  of  course,  at  the  present  time 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
»  very  sizable  inventory  of  farm  com- 
modities which  are  not  going  to  be  a 
total  loM.    We  are  hopeful.  If  the  Sena- 
tor s  new  farm  bill,  or  any  farm  bill, 
or  a  particular  development,  will  raise 
farm  prices,  the  losses  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  even  more 
subauntially  minimized. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  some  of  the  inventories 
on  hand  will  offset  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures; but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  put  up  $30  bil- 
lion. We  may  get  some  of  It  back.  I 
hope  we  will.  There  is  a  sizable  stock- 
pile in  existence  at  the  moment. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  merely  wanted  to  be 
suie  that  no  city  slicker  or  slick  maga- 
zine reporter  would  say  that  all  this 
money  had  been  put  into  the  agricul- 
tural economy  or  furmeled  out  to  the 
farmers,  because  substantial  amounts  of 
it  wiU  be  recaptured,  and,  furthermore 
not  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ex- 
penditures has  ended  up  in  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  unfortunate 
situation  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  tlje  taxpayer.  It 
is  simply  the  fault  of  the  law  and  the 
way  the  law  works,  since  it  has  not  ac- 
complished the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  farm  law 
was  designed  to  raise  farmer's  prices  in 
the  open  market  so  that  the  prices  would 
be  satisfactory.  The  law  has  not  worked 
that  way  at  all. 

The  only  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  taxpayer  has  to  spend 
any  money  under  a  price  support  policy  is 
when  the  market  price  is  lower  than  the 
support  price  and  the  farmer  delivers 
his  product  to  the  Government  instead 
of  to  the  open  market. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  Consequently,  if  in  our  collec- 
tive Judgment  we  can  find  a  way  to  in- 
crease the  prices  received  by  the  farmers, 
we  will  immediately  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  drain  upon  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Government. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way:  We  have  $9  billion  worth  of  com- 
modities on  liand  now. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  At  the  time  the 
Government  took  possession  of  those 
commodities  from  the  farmers,  if  the 
free  market  price  had  been  higher  than 
the  support  price  the  Government  would 
not  have  taken  1  penny's  worth. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  from  the  beginning— and  it 
ought  to  be  the  purpose  today— has  been 
to  do  those  things  which  would  keep  the 
market  price  above  the  support  price. 
Even  then  the  market  price  has  to  be  a 
•aUsfactory  price,  in  line  with  parity, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  prices  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  for  what  he  buys. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Our  program  should  be 
tailored  to  the  goal  of  channeling  to  the 
farmer  a  payment  for  the  product  he 
raises,  rather  than  having  so  much  of 
the   money   spent   In   storage   charges. 
The  money  goes  to  the  terminal  elevator 
or  the  warehousemen,  who  receive  legiti- 
mate pay,  but  this  process  adds  up  to  tre- 
mendous amounts  for  the  storing  of  sur- 
plus grains  which  the  Government  would 
not  own  if  we  could  figure  out  a  program 
to  provide  for  the  farmer  himself  the 
parity  level  prices  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.    We  either  ought  to 
give  the  farmers  and  the  taxpayers  a 
"run  for  their  money"  with  a  program 
and  laws  which  will  work,  or  the  Oov- 
ermnent  should  get  completely  out  of 
the  farming  business  by  repealing  the 
applicable  laws  and  letting  the  farmer 
run  his  own  business.    We  ought  to  do 
one  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  President.  I  should  like  briefly  to 
present  the  ideas  I  have  in  mind  which 
are  covered  by  the  bill  which  wiU  be 
shortly  Introduced.  At  this  point,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1959.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill 
itself,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  1722)  to  reduce  temporar- 
ily the  production  of  farm  commodities 
through  the  storage  of  surplus  acreage 
to  discontinue  certain  sales  of  accumu- 
lated surplus  stocks  of  such  commodities, 
and  to  provide  for  programs  of  study  and 
research  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new 
industrial  uses  for  such  commodities, 
thereby  stabilizing  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  making  possible  the 
discontinuance  of  price  support  pay- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Capehart.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  the  biU  and  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SuMitART  or  BuA  To  Reovcx  Temporarily 

THE     PROOUCTION     OF     FARM     COMMODrTIES, 

Etc. 

title  i — ^acsxaoe  storage 

Section  101:  Amends  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  by  adding  subtitle  D,  "Acreage  Storage 
Program." 

Section  ISO:  Authorl«e«  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  during  the  period  Immediately 
following  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  and  In- 
cluding June  30.  1960.  to  enter  Into  con- 
tract*, as  follows: 

(a)  For  a  period  of  5  years. 

(b)  Acreage  must  have  been  devoted  dur- 
ing at  least  3  of  the  past  6  years  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  corn.  oats,  barley,  rye,  grain 
sorghum,  clover,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, or  soybeans. 

( e )  Producer  is  allowed  : 

(A)  Forty  acTM,  plus. 

(B)  Half  of  the  remaining  eligible  aerM. 

(d)  Twenty-five  dollars  per  acra  per  year 
payable  semiannually. 

(e)  Cannot  be  graaed or  farmed. 

(f)  Makes  inapplicable  certain  existing 
provisions,  relating  to  the  conservation  re* 
serve  program  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  at  the  acreage  storage  program. 

Section  1$1:  Annual  expenditure  not  to 
exceed  $1  billion.  Applications  for  contracts 
will  be  considered  on  a  first  come  first  served 
basU. 

Section  133: 

(a)  Permits  a  producer  to  cancel  existing 
contracts  under  acreage  reserve  program  in 
order  to  participate  In  thle  program. 

(b)  Establishes  the  formula  under  which 
the  producer  can  qualify  for  a  transfer  to  the 
new  program  from  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram In  the  event  his  land  has  been  out  of 
production  for  more  than  2  years. 

Section  133:  ■stabllsbss  the  crop  taken 
out  of  production  as  the  crop  to  which  the 
land  was  devoted  In  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  first  year  of  participation. 

Section  134:  Explains  that  the  new  bill 
does  not  supersede  or  modify  provlatons  of 
subtlUe  B. 
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■mUob  801 1 

(ft)  Oemmeclitjr  Ortdlt  Oerperftilen  mty 
not  dlapoM  ot  any  oommotflly  to  whteh  U  bftt 
or  htriitf  itr  IaIin  tttlt.  f  »of  pi  i 

(b)  Uali  MOtptlena  pwmUilni  PrNldint 
to  dUpoM  of  eommotfltiM,  m  follows  i      , 
'    Denfttlen  or  Ml*  for  tfliMtwr  r*ll»f. 
U\%  or  bMttr  (tneluilni  Publlo  Uw 


Denftllon  le  Nhoel  lunch  profrima. 
NAUoitftl  •teokpilf, 
OoMtien  or  M4«  (or  rNtMoh. 
■ftli  for  ntw  or  byproHutt  umi. 
DoAfttlen  or  mIc  for  nHllonfti  imtr* 


li! 

li 

lonoy. 

(I  laiN  II  nel  Im  Ihin  ntrrtnl  p«ruy 
prioo  olui  rtMOMblf  ORrrylnf  ihiiriM  when- 
•vtr  Iho  Proildinl  dittrmlnoi  U  nMNCAry 
le  Drivtnt  hftnlihlp. 

(I|  Donilloni  10  ponfti  Initllulloitc. 

(16)  IftlM  for  tiiport. 

(11)  DUpoaltloni  In  ordtr  to  prtvinl  wmU. 
to  nMdy  p«rieni,  luriftu  of  Indlftii  AfTalri, 
nonprofit  orfftnlmtloni,  tte. 

(II)  lolM  for  the  purpoM  of  relillni 
•toeka. 

(0)  Itntoile  mattrtaU  Mqulrtd  by  Oom- 
mndlty  ortdlt  Oorporfttlon. 

Tim  in 

■oetloa  toil  ronfrtNlonsl  dtcUrfttloni 
•ndflndlngt: 

(ft)  Fftrmt  hftvt  onpftoity  to  product  mort 
thftn  Mn  proflUbly  bt  mftrktttd. 

(b)  A  proip*roua  ftgrloulturftl  Monomy  It 
HMtaaary  to  tht  nkUonftl  wtlftr*. 

(0)  High  produotlvt  ouptolty  mtlnttntnot 
it  ntotiMury  for  ntUonftl  dtftntt  ftnd  tt« 
ourlty. 

(d)  Bfttlo  ftrloultufftl  rttttroh  U  tMtntUl 
In  ftny  long-rtngt  program. 

(t)  lUataroh  progmmt  will  incrttat  tht 
pottntlAl  for  providing  mtrkett  for  largtr 
production  and  ttabtllty  of  prlota. 

(f)  Provldtt  for  tht  uaa  of  tha  Dtpart- 
mtnti  of  Agrlculturt  and  Oommtrct,  unU 
vtriltlta.  rtttarch  Initltutlona,  prlvatt  flrxni. 
both  domtttlo  and  fortlgn,  at  wtU  aa  tht 
ortatlon  of  pilot  plants  and  othtr  rtataroh 
and  dtvtlopmtnt  fRcllitltt. 

(g)  Provldtt  for  tht  tnltrgtmtnt  of  farm 
Incomt  whllt  rtduclng  cottt  of  turplut  han- 
dllng  and  ttoragt  to  tht  Oovtrnmtnt. 

(h)  Provldtt  for  tht  dUpotltlon  of  por- 
tlona  of  tht  turplut  by  Commodity  Crtdlt 
Corporation  through  Induttrlal  ohanntlt. 

Stotlon  80a:  ■itabllthtt  tht  Agricultural 
Rtatarch  and  Induitrtnl  Admlnlatratlon  at 
an  agtncy  within  tht  Dtpartmtnt  of  Agrl- 
culturt. Provldtt  for  tn  Admlnittrfttor  itrv< 
Ing  for  A  ttrm  of  6  ytara  at  $90,000  ptr  annum 
undtr  tht  control  of  tht  Storttary  of 
Agrlculturt. 

Section  303 :  Crtattt  tht  potltlont  of  thrtt 
Dtputy  Admlnlatratort  at  a  gradt  of  as-l8 
and  provldtt  for  othtr  neceatary  ptrtonnel. 

Stotlon  804:  Authorlzti  tht  agtncy  to  co- 
ordlnatt  Itt  actlvltlet  with  othtr  Ptdtral  and 
Statt  govtrnmental  unlta  aa  wtll  at  othtr 
public  and  prlvatt  rtatarch  and  production 
organlsatlona,  by; 

(a)  Making  utt  of  tht  facllltlti  of  Oov- 
trnmtnt agtnolta  at  wtll  aa  othtr  prlvatt 
Inttltutlona. 

(b)  Orantt  to  tducatlonal  Inatttutloni  for 
ptrlod  not  to  txcttd  8  ytara. 

(c)  Contracting  with  fortlgn  Indlvlduala, 
aaaoelatlona,  and  organ Iratlona  puriunnt  to 
Public  Law  480.  utUlilng  fortlgn  ourrtnoltt 
and  othtrwtat, 

(d)  To  makt  eontraeta  or  oooptratlvt  ar> 
rangtmtnta  undtr  tht  provlaloni  of  NOtloni 
10(a)  and  908  of  tht  act  of  Auguat  14,  1040 
(7UJ,C.4a71,  1084). 

(t)  Bittndlng  aultablt  Inotntlvtt  to 
farmtri  and  othtra. 

(f)  Dlrtctlng  Commodity  Ortdlt  Corpora- 
tion to  ptrmlt  utt  of  Itt  ttooka  for  aurh 
purpottt. 


(I)  To  mikt  oontrgou  and  IiMti  for  Uit 
wlyat*  optratlon  of  proptrty  tranaftrrtd 
from  anotntr  Oovtrnmtnt  agtney. 

(h)  TO  makt  loant  and  grantt  for  tht  at* 

quiiltlon  of  n«c*M»ry  raoiutiN. 

(1)  Frovldi  for  Invontlouo  and  ptltnH  pre* 
duotd  htrtuitdtr. 

(i)  To  grant  tatlualvc  llcanata  with  or 
wtinoui  tht  paymtut  of  royaltlti  lot  iha  uat 
of  paltiUi. 

(h)  Tu  pay  tnothilvt  awarda. 

(I)  Tti  \t»t  nrodutllen  prettdurM  on  a 
•ommiralal  baali. 

■Mlinn  101 1  Til  nmvidt  iradualt  icholar< 
•hipi  and  ftlluwahipa, 

Mtollun  loll  To  auihnriN  tranirir  of  any 
uatful  Oevtriimtitixiwiitd  faeility  lu  Iht 
agtnoy,  lubjtt'l  to  ilit  npprtival  o(  iht  Bu* 
rtau  uf  tht  ludjtl. 

Hactlnit  107 1  Dfflnti  "airtoutturat  prod- 
uct!" and  "farm  and  fortit  produeta," 

Stotlon  101 1  Admlnlatrator  la  to  makt  an* 
nual  rtporu  to  Oongrtta, 

Stotlon  800 1  Authorltlta  undtr  thla  tltJt 
art  In  addition  lo  auihorltlN  avaUabit  undtr 
txlatlng  law. 

itotlon  1 10:  Appropriation. 

■,  1788 
A  bill  to  rtduot  ttmporarlly  tht  production 
of  farm  oommodltlta  through  tht  ttoragt 
of  lurplua  aortagt,  to  dtacontlnut  etrtain 
taitt  of  acoumulattd  aurplua  atookt  of 
auch  eommodltltt.  and  to  provldt  for 
programa  of  atudy  and  rtttaroh  for  tht 
purpott  of  finding  ntw  Induatrial  utta  for 
auch  eommodltltt,  thartby  atablUalng 
prlctt  of  agricultural  eommodltltt  and 
making  poatlblt  tht  dltoontlnuanct  of 
prlct  support  paymtntt 

Bt  it  tnacitd  by  the  Senatt  and  Houtt  of 
Rfprtiientativet  of  tht  Unttfd  Statta  of 
America  in  Congrtm  ainembltd,  That  thla 
Act  may  bt  olttd  aa  tht  "Agricultural  Act  of 
ISSO". 

rrrut  x— AcasAoi  aroaAOi  ' 

Sao.  101.  Tht  Agricultural  Act  of  1056  U 
amtndtd  by  adding  at  tht  tnd  of  tltlt  Z 
thtrtof  a  ntw  aubtltlt  at  followt: 

"Subtitlt  D—Acrtagt  atorag*  program 

"Ttrmt  and  condition! 

"Sic.  180.  In  ordtr  furthtr  to  tfftctuatt 
tht  purpottt  of  thli  tltlt,  tht  Stcrttary  it 
authorlBtd.  during  tht  ptrlod  thdlhg  Junt 
80,  1000,  to  tnttr  Into  contracu  with  pro* 
ductri  for  tht  ttoragt  of  turplut  farm  acrt* 
agt.  Such  eontraeta  ahall  bt  tnttrtd  Into 
In  accordanot  with  and  thall  bt  aubjtct  to 
tht  provltlona  of  aubtltlt  B,  txctpt  that— 

"(a)  Tha  p«riod  oovtrtd  by  any  tuoh  con* 
tract  ahall  bt  flvt  ytara:  '   *, 

"(b)  Tht  aortagt  oovtrtd  by  afiy  tuch 
contract  ahall  bt  acrtagt  which  haa  Dttn  dt* 
vottd  (or  dttmtd  undtr  ttctlon  133 (b)  to 
havt  bttn  dtvottd)  during  at  Itatt  thrtt  of 
tht  flvt  ytart  Immtdlattly  prtctdlng  tht 
ytar  in  which  tht  contract  It  tnttrtd  Into 
to  tht  production  of  ont  or  mort  of  tht  fol- 
lowing cropt:  Whtat.  corn.  oati.  barlty.  ryt. 
grain  torghum,  clovtr,  rlct,  cotton,  tobacco, 
ptanutt.  toy  btant. 

"(c)  Tht  acrtagt  covtrtd  by  a  contract  or 
oontrncta  with  any  producer  ahall  not  ax* 
ottd  (A)  40  acrtt  plua  (B)  a  numbtr  of  acrtt 
tqual  to  ont-half  tht  rtmalnlng  acrtagt.  If 
any,  of  tuoh  produotr  which  la  tUglblt  undtr 
paragraph  (b)  lo  b*  oovtrtd  by  tuoh 
oon  tract. 

"(d)  Comptnaatlon  to  produotra  tnttrlng 
Into  tuoh  oontraota  thall  bt  at  tht  ratt  of 
188  ptr  aort  ptr  ytar,  and  ahall  bt  payablt 
atmlnnnually,  tht  flril  tuoh  paymtnt  to 
oovtr,  and  bt  madt  at  tht  tnd  of,  tht  alx* 
month'a  ptrlod  inuntdiattly  following  tht 
data  tht  oontraot  la  tnttrtd  Into,  or  tht  data 
of  oompltUon  of  tht  harvttUng  of  any  orop 
from  tht  aertag*  covtrtd  by  ih*  oontraot, 
whlchtvtr  It  lattr. 


"(t)  Tht  produotr  ihall  kitn  not  to  itmo 

any  aortagt  tttabllihtd  In  prottotlvt  vtgtta* 
tlvt  oovtr  during  tht  lift  of  tha  contract  t«« 
etpt  puriuaitl  io  tht  provututti  of  aMiton 
101(a)(1)  htrtof. 

"(0  Thi  pruvlalona  of  looilon  lOT(e), 
101,  and  lot  u(  aubiiilt  B  thall  not  bt  apuii. 
eabit  with  rttptvt  to  eoiuraoia  undtr  thu 

aubtltlt, 

"IxptnrtUurN 

"■it.  111.  Odiitraeia  ahall  not  bt  tnttrtd 
into  undtr  thla  aubiliit  whioh  will  pall  rur 
an  annual  tNptndluirt  In  tartaa  or  ll,000,< 
000,000,  In  lilt  tvtiiv  aiiiilitailona  an  rt> 
vtlvtd  for  conlraru  uiiiltr  inia  aubtltlt  whlth 
wiiultl  rtauli  In  taiitiiUiiurt*  in  tieoaa  of  audi 
amount,  iht  Btortury  thall  eunaidtr  and  an 
upon  aurh  applleailuna  In  tha  urdtr  In  whith 
thty  art  raetlvtd. 

"iNlitlni  Oontraoti 

"Bae.  Ill,  (a)  Upon  rtquttt  of  a  produotr, 
tht  Btorttary  thall  ttrmlnatt  tht  proviaiuna 
of  any  oontraot  tnttrtd  into  undtr  aubiiti* 
B  with  rtappct  to  any  aortagt  in  nrdtr  to  tn> 
abit  iueh  produotr  to  cnttr  into  a  oontraot 
eovarlng  auch  aortagt  undtr  thit  tubtitlt. 

"(b)  for  tht  purpott  of  thIt  aubtltlt  (1) 
any  aortagt  withdrawn  from  cultivation  for 
any  ytar  for  tht  purpottt  of  tht  aortagt  rt* 
ttrvt  program  undtr  aubtltlt  A  thall  bt 
dMmtd  to  havt  bttn  dtvottd  during  auch 
ytar  to  tht  production  of  tht  oommodlty 
with  rttptct  U)  which  it  waa  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  undtr  auch  program,  and  (8)  any 
acrtagt  withdrawn  from  cultivation  for  any 
ytar  for  tht  purpottt  of  tht  oonttrvation 
rtatrvt  program  undtr  aubtltlt  B  ahall  b« 
dttmtd  to  havt  bttn  dtvottd  for  auch  ytar  to 
tht  production  of  tht  commodity  productd  on 
tuch  aortagt  during  tht  ytar  prtctdlng  th* 
flrtt  ytar  In  which  it  wat  to  wUhdrawn  from 
cultivation. 

"Biftct  on  Acrtagt  Allotmtntt 
"Sao.  111.  For  tht  purpott  of  ttubllthing 
futurt  Statt.  county,  and  farm  aortagt  allot- 
mtnu  undtr  tht  Agricultural  Adjuatmtnt 
Act  of  1038.  aa  amtndtd.  acrtagt  covtrtd  by  a 
contract  under  thU  aubtltlt  ahall  bt  dttmtd 
for  tach  ytar  during  tht  ptrlod  of  auch  con- 
tract to  havt  bttn  dtvottd  to  tht  production 
of  any  commodity  produced  thtrton  during 
thrtt  of  tht  flvt  ytara  Immtdlattly  prtctdlng 
tht  flrat  ytar  for  which  It  la  to  oovtrtd. 

"Provitlon  Not  to  AlTtct  Oonttrvation  Btttrvt 
Program 
"Sao.  184.  Nothing  in  thU  tubtitlt  thall  bt 
oonatrutd  to  auptrttdt  or  modify  tht  provl- 
tlona  of  aubtltlt  B  txctpt  intofar  at  auch 
provlalona  rtlntt  to  eontraeta  tnttrtd  into 
undtr  thU  aubtltlt.'* 

Trru  n— axaraicnoNt  on  Dtayoaat  or 

OOVKaNMXNT-OWMU    COMltOOTTUtt 

Bcc.  aoi.  (a)  Notwlthitandlng  any  othtr 
provitlon  of  Uw,  no  agricultural  eommodl- 
tltt, tltlt  to  which  hat  bttn  or  la  htrtafttr 
acquired  by  tht  Commodity  Crtdlt  Corpora- 
tion, ahall  bt  aold  or  otharwltt  ditpottd  of, 
txctpt  at  provldtd  in  aubttctlon  (b). 

(b)  eommodltltt  rtf erred  to  In  aubttctlon 
(a)  may  bt  dUpottd  of.  in  accordanot  with 
dlrtctlont  of  tht  Prealdent,  at  followt: 

( 1 )  DonaUon.  tale,  or  othtr  dltpotlUon  for 
dlaaaUr  or  othtr  rtlitf  purpottt  ouuidt  tht 
United  Sutet  purauant  to  and  aubjtot  to 
tht  Umltationa  of  tltlt  II  of  tht  Agricultural 
T>ade  Development  and  AaaiaUnot  Act  of 
1084; 

(S)  Salt  or  barUr  (including  barttr  for 
BtraUglo  mattrlala)  to  dtvtiop  ntw  or  tx* 
panded  markeu  for  Amerloan  agrioulturai 
oommodititt,  tnoludlnf  but  not  lUnlltd  lo 
ditpotltlon  purauant  to  and  tubjtot  to  tht 
Umltationa  of  U tit  X  of  tht  Arloultural 
Tradt  Dtvtlomntnt  and  Aatittanot  Act  of 
10S4! 

(8)  Donation  lo  adtool-lunoh  programa: 

(4)  Trantftr    lo   tht    national    itookpilt 

tatabllahtd  purauant  to  tht  Act  of  Junt  7. 


MM.  M  imondtd  (50  U.ie.  llMhi,  with, 
out  ratmburoMntni  from  funda  aupruurlattd 
Iwr  tht  purpottt  of  that  Act, 
(!)  Donation,  tale,  or  other  diapuaiiion  for 

PNtaroh,  oiporlmtntai,  or  oduoationNl  uufi 
pingii 

(0)  Bait  lor  ntw  or  byprodutt  uatti 

(7)  Donauos,  aalt,  or  (lUitr  ditpotuiiMi  fur 
rtUatut  rtlitf  purpoata  In  tht  Unlttd  Miait* 
iir  i4j  iTNl  any  natlunal  •mtntiicy  dtolartd 
iiy  tht  fNtldtnti 

iRi  Saitt  at  nm  lea*  than  iht  purrtiit  nar> 
i«y  pritt  for  auth  Mtmmodiiy,  piua  rtatnh' 
niiit  tarrying  tharfoa,  vhtiitvtr  tht  Prtal* 
iltitt  dilarmliiti  thai  booauat  or  a  ahttrtaga 
•If  tha  iemmodlty  auth  aalt  it  iitceaaHiy  u> 
liravtiil  hardahlpi 

III  DoitatUma  luptnal  and  torrttilwiial  In* 
aiiiutiona  in  attordanet  with  aaeilon  IIO  of 
the  Arl<*Ultural  Act  of  UN. 

(10)  Halta  ftir  t«|Mirti 

(111  DiapiMiiiioi)*  auUuiriatd  by  ttotUin 
411  of  tht  Affricultural  Att  of  1040;  and 

(IB)  Salta  for  tha  purpott  of  rotating 
ktocka  or  ouiiaoiidatiiig  invtntoriM,  any  tuoh 
aalt  U)  bt  offatt  by  purohaat  of  tht  t«mt 
commodity  in  a  tubttantlaily  tqulvaltni 
quantity  or  of  a  aubatantlally  tqulvaitnt 
valut, 

(0)  Straitflo  mattrlala  aoqulrtd  by  tht 
Oummodity  Ortdlt  Corporation  undtr  para- 
graph (8)  of  tubiootlon  (b)  thall  bt  trana- 
r»rrtd  to  tht  nalloiial  atiwkpUe  teublUhtd 
puratiant  to  tht  Act  of  Junt  7,   ION,  at 
luntndtd,  or  to  tht  auppltmtnui  atoekpllt 
eatabilahed  by  itetion  i04(b)  of  tht  Agri- 
cultural Tradt  Dtvtinpmtnt  and  AtaitUnet 
Act  of  1984.  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Oor* 
porauon  ahall  bt  rtimburttd  for  tht  valut 
of  tht  commudiilaa  barttrtd  for  tuoh  ttra* 
tegic  maurlalt  from  fundt  appn^ated  pur* 
wuant  U)  Btction  a  of  auch  Act  of  Junt  7, 
1039.  aa  amtndtd.    Por  tht  purpott  of  tuoh 
reimburaemtnt,  tht  valut  of  any  oommodlty 
ao  bartered  ahall  bt  tht  lowtr  of  tht  do- 
mtttlo  marktt    prlot    or    tht    Oommodlty 
Crtdlt  Oerporatton't  Inveetment  thtrtln  aa 
of  tht  date  of  tuoh  barttr,  at  dtttrmlned 
by  the  Secreury  of  Agrlculturt.    In  ordtr  to 
makt   paymtnt   to  tht  Commodity  Crtdlt 
C^poratlon  for  any  eommodltltt  to  trana- 
ftrrtd to  the  national  ttockplle  or  the  tup- 
pltmtntal   atoekpllt,   there   are  hereby   au- 
thortced  to  Im  approprtated  amountt  tqual 
to  the  value  of  any  eommodltltt  to  trana- 
ferred.    The   valut   of  any  oommodlty   to 
iranaf erred,  for  tht  purpott  of  thU  atoUon, 
khall  bt  tht  lowtr  of  tht  domettlc  market 
price  or  tha  Commodity  Credit  Oorporation'a 
Inveetment  therein  aa  of  the  daU  of  trana- 
ttr  to  the  atookplle,  at  dtttrmlntd  by  tht 
Mtcrttary  of  Affriculturt. 

Tint    III— DRVXLOPMRMT    OF    iNTOtTaiAL    V*tM 

8w  301  The  Conirtet  of  the  United  SUtea 
hwfby  makea  the  following  dtclaratlona  and 
fliKlinir*  mncernlnR  the  development  of  new 
«iiu  imiiroved  uata  for  farm  producu.  ntw 
crtipa  to  rtplaet  thoat  now  In  aurplua.  and 
the  dUpoMl  of  aurplua  oommodltlta  owntd 
by  the  Government : 

(a)  Parma  In  the  United  SUUa  have  a 
cnpaclty  to  produce  more  farm  producu  than 
ran  now  t>«  marketed  at  prlcee  that  will 
return  auiriclent  Incomee  t«  farmera  to  main- 
tain  an  tmoitnt  and  prngrtaalvt  agricultural 
Induatry, 

(b)  A  protptroua  agrlculturt  will  eon- 
tributt  immtnttly  to  nauonal  wtlfart  by  tf* 
BoUnt  production  of  nttdtd  food,  fttd,  and 
flbtr.  by  provlalon  of  raw  materlalt  for  the 
tranaporutlon  and  proctaaing  litdualrlH,  by 
purchftttt  of  produeuon  auppllta,  and  by  it* 
contribution  to  malnttnanot  of  a  baianrtd 
and  hlgh-ltytl  natloMl  ooonnmy 

(0)  National  dtftaaa  and  atcurity  inttrttu 
or  tht  Unlttd  Buttt  rtquirt  protect  Ion  of 
naricuuural  rttourott  agalnat  deter lorallon 
)«iid  tht  malnitnance  of  hiah  productive  oa* 
P^f'jy  >n  ordtr  to  meet  puoaible  emergency 
httda  of  tht  United  «tat^  and  nther  friendly 
na  tlona. 
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u«lf  *  .Sr*.'^  .'•^*'«h  in  agrloultura  prod. 
ucla  and  thtir  uttt  It  ttttntlai  in  any  Imig. 
rauia  proaram  of  btnat  to  agriauitUNT^ 

(t)  RMtarch  profriiM  to  dtvolop  now  ind 

!«?"  ^y^^*  have  pottntlalltitt  for  previd. 
IL.T."'*  ""  "   •"•»"  voiumt  oF  farm 
produttiun  and  areHier  atabiliiy  of  the  pMota 
of  farm  ttunmudltita  ' 

ir I  Public  and  prlvatt  rtataroh  agtittlta, 
iiithidiiMi  iht  OepanmtHii  of  Agrloultura 


mi 


Boo,  104,  Tht  agtnoy  thall  hatt  pow< 
autlMirity,  within  tht  limitt  eg  Cm  .,..^ 
madt  aeaiiaMt  lo  II,  to  ooordlnait  and  mmT 
dm  NMVtUN  lOWWd  fNOMOh.  puoi  SSi 
dtvtlopmtnt,  trial  eommarolauiaitOB  aS 
induttrlal  uaat,  with  Ptdtral  andBlalt  Oet! 

ZEIS'' JSlf.'Si'S"*'  »n«»»«««w.  BtSIio 
rvttarak  orfanlaat  ona,  trada  •gaoaiaiioNa. 

ihdividuala  and  indMlrlil^SrpSlSMa  m 

•Npandlni^IlM  indutlrial  ulTuMMMbr  ik! 

imidutii  01  farm  aitd  toroH  oitd  Iho  diviR! 


iV".!!.?''"-""*'  '««»'«•»«  iioiiiumoiu.  a«  wtll    thatt  dutlaa.  iht  aatntr  la  omMwtrSdiT 

If)  Makt  UM  oTlht  faalUtWalVh7Dt. 
partmtitt  or  Airiouuurt  and  oihor  PMtni 
da  tarimtnta  and  agtntlta.  land-graMimMT' 
tuuoita.  and  tNptrimtnt  ataUotta,  tha 
agtitty  ahall  utiliaa  tiiatini  faalliUat  owntd 
ur  oontrolltd  by  tht  Ptdarai  Oovirnmani  to 
tlM  iraalott  tattht  praouoabit,  inolud^iti 
fiiu..?!!"*?'-'^'"?""  Uboraiorltt  andXr 
i«  uuL*'l^..!?"  i*"*"^'  •"*  »•  •uthoriatti 
to  uUllMt  authority  now  avallabit  to  tht 
Stcrttary  of  Agrlculturt  undtr  ailtUng  lawi 

(b)  TJ)  makt  grantt,  for  ptrioda  net  to 
taettd  flvt  ytart  duration,  to  SUtt  ari- 
oiilliiral  axptrlinant  tutlont.  eolltgtt,  Jni* 

u^?";!!''  ?"^  *'"'•'  '•^•"'oh  inatltutlona  and 
Indlvlduala; 

(0)  Oontraot  with  fortlgn  indlvlduala,  or- 
lanlaaUoiia,  Inatliuilona  of  Itarnlog,  or  on. 
vatt  coroora tlona  whtrt  paymtnt  tan  bt 
madt  In  fortlgn  ourrtnoy  aaoumulaltd  under 
l»ubllo  Law  4iD,  Blghty.third  Oongratt.  Tht 
agtncy  u  htrtby  authoriatd  to  uUUat  tuoh 
fortlgn  ourrtnolta  notwItbttandiAg  othtr 
provUlont  of  law  rtqulrlng  rtlmburttmtnt; 

(d)  To  makt  oontraou  or  oooptratlvt  ar> 
rangtmtnta  In  tht  manuar  provldtd  by  ato- 
uont  10(a)  and  808  of  tht  Act  of  Augiut  14, 
1040  (7  UJ.O.  4871,  1034),  Including  con* 
traou  and  agrtMntnu  providing  for  the 
oommtrolallaauon,  marktt  aootptaaot,  and 
tha  tconomlo  ftaalbility  of  induatrial  utili. 
aation  in  tht  oomptUtlvt  nurktt  for  tfri- 
etxltural  produott  and  prootaata  with  rttptct 
thtrtto; 

(t)  Ixttnd  tulUblt  inotntltrtt  to  farmtrt 
or  to  induttry  to  hatttn  tht  tttabliahmtnt 
of  a  ntw  erop  or  of  a  ntw  induttrlal  utt, 
whtrt  tuch  apptar  liktly  to  load  to  durablt 
additional  marktU; 

(f)  Dlrtot  tht  Commodity  Ortdlt  Corpora. 
tlon  to  makt  dallvtry  of  any  of  itt  ttoekt  of 
oommodiUtt  to  agtnoitt  of  tht  Oovtnmtnt, 
IMreona,  or  oorporatlona  dttlgnattd  by  the 
agency  where  tuch  atocka  art  to  bt  uttd  fur 
(A)  reeearch,  (B)  pilot  plant  operation,  (Cj 
trial  commerclallMiion,  (D)  export  of  menu* 
facturtd  producU,  or  (I)  ntw  or  byproduct 
uatt.  Tht  Commodity  Crtdlt  CorporaUon. 
with  reapect  to  oommodltlea  thua  rtquut* 
tlontd  by  the  agency,  ahall  pay  neoeatary 
handling  ond  delivery  chargee  to  the  dea- 
tlr.atlon  directed  by  the  agency.  8uoh  auma 
of  money  aa  the  agency  ahnll  receive.  If  any. 
on  auch  tranafert  of  eommodltltt,  thall  be 
turntd  ovtr  to  tht  Commodity  Crtdlt  Cor- 
poration; 

(g)  To  makt  contracu  or  Itaata  for  tht 

private  operation  of  any  property  or  laclll- 
tlee  tranaferred  from  another  Government 
agency  pumuant  to  thlt  tltlt  or  othtr  leglala. 
tlve  authority; 

(h)  To  make  loana  or  granta  to  thoat  with 
whom  contracu  or  othtr  arrangtmtnu  art 
tnurtd  Into,  for  the  purpoae  of  providiua  aa- 
alaUnce  in  tht  acquUltlon  or  txpaualun  of 
faellltlta  and  tqulpmtni  for  rtnaroh  or  do* 
velopment  aotlvltlea; 

(I)  Provldt  In  all  oontraou  for  tht  dia. 
potltinn  of  tnventlona  Hi^xiuoed  thereunder 
in  a  mannti'  ralculattd  tu  prottct  tht  puMle 
Inttrtat  and  tht  tqultitt  of  Uit  individual 
or  organiaatiun  with  which  tht  oontraot  or 
other  nrrangtmtnt  la  taeruttd!  PrevMtd, 
hoNfver,  Ttiat  nothing  htrein  thai!  ba  aon> 
atrutd  to  authortat  the  agency  to  tnttr  Into 
tny  cnntrartural  or  other  arrangtmtnt  In- 
connlHtent  with  nny  pmvltlnn  ot  law  airtctluf 
the  lanunnrc  uc  uae  of  pateiiU; 


aa  privnie  nima,  cait  nnil  aiiuuid  be  iiillliad 
for  ail  ail.out  atiM(<k  on  dtvtlo|imant  of  ntw 
and  improvtd  uata,  and  new  and  aHtaitdtd 
inarkttt  and  nuiltta  for  farm  iwtNlueta  and 
byprodUFta,  Htttarth,  pilot  plant,  dtvtloo. 
ment  and  trial  tommtrelaliaatlon  work  and 
corollary  toonoinir  and  rttaiod  atudlta  ahould 
be  devuud  to  the  eaptiulon  of  Induttrlal 
Uata  for  agrlculiui'Bl  runiinudlllta  In  aurplua 
and  to  any  fiMKt  and  feed  uaea  and  replaoe* 
ment  rro|)a  that  can  make  aubetantlHrcon- 
tributlotiN  toward  tht  tolutlon  of  tht  tur. 
plua  probltm.  Ptcllltlta  ahould  bt  Htab> 
tiahtd  aa  nttdtd  to  ptrmlt  adtquaU  txptri* 
intntauon  and  ttttlnx,  and  production  and 
marktt  dtvtlopmtnt,  uf  promiaing  ntw  utta 
and   ntw  produou. 

(I)  Dtvtlopmtnt  of  ntw  and  Improvtd  In* 
dtattrlal  and  othtr  utta  of  farm  producu  and 
ntw  farm  prodtwu  and  ntw  and  txttndtd 
marktu  and  eutitu  for  farm  produou  and 
byproduru  will  tnlargt  inoomt  opportuni* 
Utt  for  farmtrt.  It  alto  wlU  rtduot  Oov. 
trununt  ootu  for  aoquUiUon,  ttoragt,  and 
ultiRuU  dUpotltlon  of  oonunodlUtt  now  in 
aurpltu. 

(h)  DI^»oaltlon  of  a  portion  of  tha  aurplua 
atoeka  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Utrough  Induatrial  channela  for  new  or  by- 
prodtiot  uatt,  to  that  tht  oarryovtr  of  any 
oommodlty  btyond  tht  nttdt  of  tht  NaUon 
can  bt  rtductd,  win  havt  a  lUblliaint  oBoet 
on  tht  marktt  prlota  for  farm  oonunoditltt. 

Stc.  808.  Thtrt  U  ertattd  and  tttabliahtd 
in  tht  Dtpartmtnt  of  Agrictilturt  an  agtncy 
of  tht  Unlttd  SUUa  to  bt  known  at  tht  Ag- 
ricultural Rtttaroh  and  Induatrial  AdmlnU- 
trauon,  all  of  tht  powtra  of  which  thall  be 
extrclttd  by  an  AdmlnUtrator,  undtr  tht 
gtntrai  dlrtoUon  and  tuptrvlalon  of  tht  Bto- 
rtury of  Agrieulturt,  who  thall  bt  tppolnttd 
by  tht  Prttldtut.  by  and  with  tht  advlot  and 
oonatnt  of  tht  Stnau,  for  a  Urm  of  8  ytara 
and  who  ahall  reotlvt  baaie  comptnaatlon  at 
tha  ratt  of  $30,000  ptr  annum.  Tht  dutlta 
of  thit  agtncy  ahall  bt  to  coordlnau  and 
txptdiu  tfforu  to  dtvtiop,  through  rtttaroh, 
ntw  Induttrlal  uttt.  and  Inertaatd  uat  undtr 
exlatlng  proetttea.  of  agricultural  produou: 
to  dtvtiop  ntw  rtplactmtnt  cropt;  and  to 
reduce  the  atocka  of  oommodltlea  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Crtdlt  Corporation. 

Sac.  303.    The  poaltlona  of  three  Dtputy 
Admlnlatratora  of   the   agency  :hall  t>e  In 
grade  OS  18  of  the  General  Schedule  eetab- 
llahed   by  the  Claaalflcntlon  Act  of  1940.  at 
lunended.    Such  poaltlona  ahall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  n\imber  of  poaltlona  authorUed  to 
be  placed  In  auch  griide  by  ateUon  608  (b) 
of  auch  Act.     The  agency  la  authorised  to 
Ax      the     compenaaUon,      notwlthatandlng 
other  provlalona  of  law.  for  not  more  than 
Un  poaitiona  which  rtquirt  tht  ttrvicta  of 
ttpootally  qualifltd  toitntlAo  or  proftttional 
ptrtonnti :    Proiided.  That  tht  rattt  of  batlo 
oomptnaation  fur  poaltlona  ttubllthtd  pur- 
auant to  thla  provlalon  ahall  not  txottd  tite 
mnximum  p.iyi)bie  under  the  Act  of  Auguat 
1,  1047  (81  Mtat   718),  aa  amtndtd  and  atip* 
plemented,    Tlie  agency  may  appoint  and  Ax 
tht  oomptnaation  of  any  ttehnlealiy  quali- 
fltd ptrton,  Arm,  or  organiaatlen  by  eon- 
utot  or  othtrwlat  on  a  ttmporary  batia  and 
for  a  ttrm  nut  to  txottd  0  montht  In  any 
flacal  ytar  to  ptrfurm  rtttaroh.  ttchnleal,  or 
nthtr  apMlai  atrvlott,  without  rtgard  to  tha 
rlvll  atrvlct  Inwa  or  tht  Claaalflcallon  Act  of 
1040,  aa  ainrndrd. 
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(J)  To  grant  exclusive  licenses  with  or 
without  payment  of  royalty  for  a  fixed  period 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  use  of 
patents  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu-e; 

(k)  To  pay  Incentive  awards  to  private 
citizens  for  suitable  and  acceptable  sugges- 
tions to  implement  the  program  established 
by  this  title,  such  payments  to  be  made  In 
accordance  with  previously  published  rules 
stating  the  amounts  of,  criteria  for  deter- 
mining, and  subjects  of  such  awards:  and 

(1)  To  test  production  procedures  on  a 
conunercial  basis,  maintain  and  operate 
manufacturing  facilities  where  necessary  to 
prove  the  commercial  feasibility  of  volume 
production,  and  to  build,  purchase,  or  lease 
plant  facilities,  or  necessary  equlpvnent  suit- 
able for  manufactxiring  needs. 

Sec.  306.  The  agency  may  provide  graduate 
scholarships  and  fellowships  and  for  this 
purpose  may  make  grants  to  individuals: 
Provtdeii,  That  such  Individuals  agree  to 
pursue  courses  In  an  accredited  college  or 
university  In  the  United  States  leading  to 
a  degree  or  degrees  In  a  science  or  field  of 
study  having  application  in  agricultural  re- 
search: Provided  further.  That  the  Initial 
grants  in  any  one  year  may  be  made  to 
individuals  to  attend  any  one  institution  In 
a  number  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  of 
the   student   body. 

Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  Government  agency  hold- 
ing any  Government-owned  facility  useful 
in  the  program  authorized  by  this  title  is 
authorized  to  transfer  such  facility  to  the 
agency,  for  use  in  the  program,  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  agency,  provided  such  trans- 
fer has  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  agency  is  au- 
thorised to  exercise,  with  respect  to  the 
facilities  transferred,  all  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  agencies  transferring  such 
facilities.  At  the  time  of  such  transfer, 
funds  and  personnel  related  to  the  opera-  ' 
tion  or  administration  of  such  facilities, 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  also  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  agency. 

Sxc.  307.  The  terms  "agricultural  prod- 
ucts" and  "farm  and  forest  products"  as 
iised  in  this  title  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  term  "agricultural  products"  In 
section  207  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946 
(7U.8.C.  1626). 

Sec.  308.  The  Administrator  shall  present 
annually  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  20th  day  of  January  in  each  year  a  full 
report  of  his  activities  under  this  title. 

Sec.  309.  The  authorities  under  this  title 
are  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  authorities  otherwise  available  under 
existing  law. 

Sec.  310.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  nu^y  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  make  this  bill  the  starting  point 
from  which  we  can  get  the  best  ideas  of 
all  interested  persons. 

I  confess  that  I  have  changed  some  of 
my  ideas  on  this  subject  because  I  be- 
lieve present  conditions,  experience,  and 
the  end  results  of  our  present  and  past 
laws  and  policies,  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended ;  namely,  to  increase  farm  prices 
and  get  the  taxpayer  out  of  the  fanning 
business.  My  question  to  all  Senators 
is.  Will  they  change  their  opinions?  It 
never  injures  anyone  to  admit  he  may  be 
wrong  once  in  a  while.  I  find,  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm  problems,  that  many 
are  unwilling  to  admit  they  may  have 
been  wrong  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
things  they  have  advocated. 


The  purpose  of  the  three-point  pro- 
gram which  is  covered  by  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  is  as  follows: 

First.  To  reduce  the  number  of  tilled 
acrgs  by  approximately  20  percent  until, 
by  research  utilization,  we  can  find  new 
and-  increased  uses  in  industry  for  farm 
commodities  and  new  and  expanded 
markets,  and  until  our  F>opulation  in- 
crease has  a  greater  impact  on  total 
food  consumption. 

In  other  words,  one  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce production  imtil  the  time  when, 
through  research,  we  can  And  new  uses 
for  farm  products  in  industry,  and  new 
markets,  and  until  the  population  can 
help  absorb  the  large  production  of 
which  American  farmers  are  capable. 

If  Senators  can  tell  me  any  other  way 
in  the  world  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
without  bankrupting  the  taxpayers.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  listen. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator 
introduced  a  bill  in  past  years,  and  I 
think  this  year,  to  establish  an  agency 
for  research  into  the  industrial  uses  of 
farm  commodities.  I  know  several  years 
ago  either  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
I  do  not  now  remember  which — i^- 
pointed  an  outstanding  group  of  men  to 
make  studies  in  this  field,  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  that  group. 

Many  of  us  have  supported  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  to  provide  research  into  the 
industrial  uses  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, so  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator. 
•  is  anything  being  done  about  that  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  "No."  I  presume.  However, 
the  Senator  will  remember,  of  course, 
that  last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  re- 
search bill.  I  am  incorporating  that 
bill  as  a  part  of  the  omnibus  bill.  My 
bill  was  passed  last  year  by  a  vote  of  82 
to  0.  but  because  of  a  lack  of  time  it  was 
not  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  certain  pro- 
grams for  research  into  the  industrial 
uses  of  agricultural  commodities.  I 
know  the  land-grant  colleges  study  the 
matter.  Is  there  any  strong  and  coordi- 
nated program? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  answer  Is 
"No."  Nobody  is  "crashing"  the  pro- 
gram. Nobody  is  pushing  the  program 
with  all  he  has  at  his  command.  There 
are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  that,  and  new  legislation  is 
needed.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day will  give  the  Department  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  bill  Introduced 
today  includes  the  same  bill  the  Senate 
passed  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor, I  do  not  care  to  interrupt  him.  but 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  chief  source 
of  income  and  the  chief  interest  in  my 
own  State,  which  is  a  State  neighboring 
Indiana,  is  agriculture.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
Senator  to  make  this  creative  effort  to- 
ward a  farm  program.  I  have  not  stud- 
led  it  fully,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  put  forth  this  effort. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I  will  say  again,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  the  solution  of  the  farm  problem 
will  require  the  wisdom  of  all  Senators, 
of  all  Representatives,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration. By  introducing  the  bill  I 
am  not  trying  to  suggest  the  ultimate 
answer,  but  to  provide  a  starting  ix)int. 
We  must  get  started,  because  conditions 
will  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  face  the  issue,  and  that  I 
am  trying  to  do.  My  object  is  to  impress 
upon  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  to 
impress  upon  our  friends  who  control 
the  committees  and  who  control  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  that  a  solution  of 
the  problem  is  their  responsibility,  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  minority. 

I  now  will  state  the  second  of  the 
points  to  which  I  was  referring. 

Second.  To  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  farms  through  higher  com- 
modity prices. 

Third.  Last,  but  not  least,  to  reduce 
the  taxpayers'  load  by  greatly  reducing 
the  cost,  looking  to  getting  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  taxpayer  In  a  few  years 
completely  out  of  the  farm  business. 

Senators  will  agree  that  these  are  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  any  sound  farm 
program. 

In  other  words,  a  farm  program  which 
does  not  accomplish  the  three  objectives 
I  have  enumerated  is  simply  not  a  sotmd 
program. 

The  question  is.  What  Is  the  best  way 
to  get  the  job  done?  As  I  have  said,  my 
bill  proposes  for  the  consideration  of 
Senators  a  three-point  program: 

First.  Take  out  of  production  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  producing  those  crops 
now  covered  by  existing  price-support 
legislation  and  pay  the  owners  thereof 
$25  an  acre.  This  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  present  soil-bank  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Second.  Do  a  real  "crash"  Job  imder 
proper  Oovertmient  financing  of  a  vast 
research  program  to  discover  and  develop 
new  uses  in  industry  for  everyday  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  farm. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  note  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
had  to  say  about  the  figure  of  $20  an  acre. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  has  been  much  criticism 
all  over  the  country  of  what  is  known  as 
the  soil  bank  program. 

In  connection  with  the  figure  of  $20  an 
acre,  I  assume  that  what  the  Senator 
contemplates  would  be  done,  if  this 
measure  were  passed,  would  be  that  the 
acreage  which  goes  into  that  kind  of 
program,  at  that  figure  or  some  other 
commensurate  figure,  would  be  acreage 
actually  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
croijs  which  are  under  the  support  pro- 
grams today.  I  mean  by  that,  not  the 
marginal  land,  not  the  poorest  land,  but 
land  actually  devoted  to  the  production 
of  crops.  The  operation  of  the  law 
would  have  to  be  policed  or  administered 
to  the  point  where  only  the  land  with 
the  best  production,  or  average  good  pro- 
duction, would  be  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  100  percent  ccwrect. 
However,  the  figure  is  $25  and  not  $20. 

The  weakness  of  the  present  conserva- 
tion program  is  that  it  takes  out  of  pro- 
duction marginal  acres,  grass  lands,  and 
pasture,  and  not  necessarily  acres  which 
have  been  producing  com,  wheat,  sor- 
Rhum  grains,  cotton,  and  the  other  com- 
modities which  go  to  make  up  the  surplus 
which    is   so    troublesome. 

Under  this  proposal  no  land  could  be 
put  in  the  storage  reserve  except  acres 
which,  during  3  of  the  past  5  years, 
were  producing  com,  cotton,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, and  other  commodities  the  prices 
of  which  we  arc  supporting,  which  sup- 
port is  costing  the  taxpayers  money.  If 
we  take  such  acres  out  of  production,  we 
can  accomplish  something.  We  do  not 
accomplish  anything  in  particular,  so  far 
as  conservation  is  concerned.  If  we  take 
out  of  production  grass  land,  hay  land, 
or  marginal  land.  That  has  been  the 
weakness  of  the  present  system.  It  has 
not  taken  out  of  production  land  which 
was  contributing  to  the  surplus.  Under 
my  proposal  only  land  which  was  con- 
tributing to  the  surplus  «-ould  be  taken 
out  of  production. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  what  the  Senator  has  to  say  about 
the  type  of  land  which  should  be  taken 
out  of  production.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity which  I  have  had  of  discussing 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana his  approach  to  the  overall  prob- 
lem. I  realize,  as  he  does,  that  something 
must  be  done.  We  must  wrestle  with  the 
program. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  some- 
thing of  which  I  know  he  is  aware,  but 
which  I  should  like  to  have  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  In  my  section  of  the  country.  Kan- 
sas, especially  in  the  western  portion  of 
my  State,  and  in  areas  such  as  eastern 
Colorado,  the  Dakotas.  and  a  number  of 
other  States,  there  is  in  operfition  what 
is  known  as  the  sununer  fallow  program. 
The  land  is  put  into  produdtion  every 
other  year,  after  it  has  been  cultivated; 
and  thus  the  moisture  is  stored. 

The  distingtiished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana points  out  the  provision  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  of  3  of  the  past 
5  years.  Some  relationship  would  have 
to  be  worked  out.  so  that  those  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country  who 
are  following  the  summer  fallowing  prac- 
tice would  be  protected. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  as.sume  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  provision  for  such  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  that  Uking 
into  consideration  the  average  of  3  of  the 
past  5  years  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. If  it  would  not,  some  other  figure 
could  be  used.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  such  a  situation  should  be  covered. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  was  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  his  agricul- 
tural bill,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Coopir]  a  few  moments  ago, 
dealt  with  the  research  phase  of  agri- 
cultural production,  and  industrial  uses 


of  agricultural  products  which  might  be 
affected  as  the  result  of  various  and  sun- 
dry approaches.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  Senator  is  including  that  feature  in 
his  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
only  yesterday  or  the  day  before  there 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  research  or 
industrial-use  bill.  I  think  that  is  identi- 
cal to  the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  many  others  of  us  cospon- 
sored  last  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct.  I 
cover  that  subject  a  little  later  in  my 
statement. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  3  or  4  years 
ago  the  Senate  passed  a  measure  direct- 
ing the  President  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  problem.  The  Pres- 
ident did  so.  The  Commission  reported 
back  to  the  Congress.  As  a  result  of 
that  report  legislation  was  introduced  by 
many  of  us.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  a  bill 
last  year  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  0.  My  present  pro- 
posal is  exactly  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  we  passed  last 
year.  The  bill  was  the  result  of  the 
contribution  which  many  of  us  made, 
including  the  able  Senator  Uom.  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Schoeppkl]. 

The  third  point  of  the  program  is — 

Freeze  the  Government's  stockpile  of 
commodities,  sometimes  more  commonly 
referred  to  as  siu*plus,  except  for  sales 
made  under  Public  Law  480,  exports,  the 
school  lunch  program,  distribution  to  the 
needy  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  and  other  exceptions  covered 
by  the  present  law.  However,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  freeze  is  denying 
the  Government  the  right  to  sell  in  the 
domestic  market  at  a  price  less  than  100 
percent  of  i^arity  and  then  only  after  a 
finding  by  the  President  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  or  that  hardships  may  result 
because  of  a  shortage  of  any  given  com- 
modity in  the  stockpile. 

This  is  what  one  will  discover  if  he  will 
analyze  existing  laws  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultuie : 

Mr.  Benson,  the  Secretair  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  what  he  calls  a  flexible  price 
support  system,  under  which  he  has  been 
reducing  price  supports.  Yet  we  have 
a  law  which  says  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  he  may  not  sell  in  the 
domestic  market  any  of  the  $9  billion 
worth  of  commodities  which  we  have 
on  hand,  except  at  5  percent  above  the 
support  price — ^not  5  percent  above  par- 
ity, not  5  percent  above  90  percent  of 
parity,  as  many  people  advocate,  but  5 
percent  above  the  existing  support  price, 
which  means  that  the  lower  the  Secre- 
tary places  the  support  prices,  when  he 
gets  ready  to  sell  from  the  stockpile  he 
can  sell  only  at  5  percent  above  the  sup- 
port prices. 

At  the  moment  wheat  is  being  supc>ort- 
ed  at  75  percent  of  parity.  Therefore  the 
Secretary  can  sell  from  the  stockpile  at 
80  percent  of  parity,  plus  a  small  han- 
dling charge. 

I  wish  every  Senator  were  present  in 
the  Chamber  today,  and  I  wish  everyone 
in  the  United  States  could  understand 
and  be  as  firmly  convinced  as  I  am,  that 


the  E>olicy  of  setting  a  ceiling  on  the  sale 
at  5  percent  above  the  support  prices  is 
tantamount  to  establishing  the  farmer's 
market  price.  Let  us  see  if  I  am  not 
correct. 

For  example,  today  the  Government 
has  753  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  stock, 
meaning  that  it  owns  that  many  bushels. 
It  has  physical  possession  of  the  wheat. 

There  are  loans  outstanding  on  an- 
other 533  million  bushels.  If  the  mar- 
ket price  is  lower  than  the  support  price, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  farmers  to 
deliver  the  grain,  the  Government  will 
receive  the  grain  and  put  it  into  the 
stockpile.  If  it  receives  all  of  it — which 
possibly  may  not  happen — the  Govern- 
ment will  own  about  1,300  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  There  are  only  1.600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  what  we  call  the  visible  supply. 
That  is  all  there  Is.  The  Government 
owns  or  controls  1.300  million  bushels  of 
it.  Of  that  amount,  300  million  bushels 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprises — 
the  flour  mills,  the  food  mills,  and  also 
on  the  farms.  Therefore,  the  visible 
supply  which  the  Government  does  not 
control  directly  is  about  300  million 
bushels.  Therefore,  if  something  hap- 
pened to  the  billion  bushels  of  wheat, 
leaving  only  300  million  bushels  of  wheat 
In  the  United  States,  wheat  would  go  up 
in  price. 

However,  the  Government  owns  1,300 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  there  is  a 
law  on  the  books  which  provides  that  it 
must  be  sold  at  5  percent  above  the  exist- 
ing support  price.  Therefore,  why 
should  a  private  enterpriser  pay  any 
more  than  5  p>ercent  above  75  percent  of 
parity?  He  knows  where  it  is  and  he 
can  get  it  at  any  time  he  wants  to  get  it. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  buy  it.  In  many  instances  the 
Government  is  paying  the  private  enter- 
prisers to  store  the  wheat,  com,  and 
other  products,  in  their  elevators,  pay- 
ing them  1  cent  a  bushel  per  month  for 
com,  plus  7  cents  a  bushel  to  move  it  in 
and  out.  That  amounts  to  19  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  first  year.  The  wheat  is 
stored  with  the  private  enterpriser. 

The  law  provides  that  anyone  can  buy 
the  wheat  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  do 
GO  at  5  percent  above  the  support  price. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  that  is  80  percent 
of  parity  at  this  time. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  that 
has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  price  down. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  it  is  provided  that 
wheat  and  the  other  commodities  may 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity,  except  when  there  is  an  emer- 
gency, and  the  President  makes  a  finding 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mi*. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  join  in  commending  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  addressing  himself  to 
this  very  important  problem.  The  re- 
marks which  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  market  price  of  the  visible  supply 
point  up  to  me  the  importance  of  the 
suggestion  I  made  in  my  bill.  S.  946. 
which  provides  that  when  land  is  taken 
out  of  production  the  rent  on  th?  land 
is  to  be  paid  with  the  commodities  en 
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hand.  Instead  of  with  dollars.  It  also 
points  up  the  fact  that  in  order  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  take  a  commodity  they 
must  be  given  a  10-percent  bonus.  It 
is  my  feeling  that,  with  the  finding  of 
new  uses  and  the  elimination  of  certain 
acres  from  production,  it  is  necessary 
to  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  stock  on 
hand.  So  long  as  we  have  that  visible 
supply,  it  win  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market.  I  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  that  stock  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  rental  charges  for  the  land  taken 
out  of  production.  In  that  way  we  could 
work  on  the  problem  from  both  ends; 
we  could  stop  new  production  and  we 
could  reduce  the  surplus  stock.  Then 
we  could  get  off  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  said  about  wheat  applies  also  to 
com,  soybeans,  and  to  any  other  crop 
in  the  stockpile,  because  the  law  provides 
that  they  cannot  be  sold  except  at  5  per- 
cent above  the  existing  support  price. 
That  is  what  we  must  keep  in  mind — it 
is  the  existing  support  price  which  is  in- 
volved. It  is  my  position  that  that  law 
is  keeping  farm  prices  down.  If  we  do 
not  do  anything  else,  we  should  change 
the  law  which  prevents  sales  from  the 
stockpile  at  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity.  We  have  already  adopted  the 
principle,  because  we  have  provided  that 
these  commodities  must  be  sold  at  5  per- 
cent above  the  existing  support  prices. 
That  provision  has  the  tendency  to  set 
the  market  price. 

Now,  let  us  take  these  one  by  one,  ex- 
amine the  reasoning  behind  each,  and 
suggest  the  details  of  their  operation. 

ACREAGE    STORAGE    PLAN 

To  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
acreage  storage  plan  at  $25  an  acre,  it 
would  be  required  that  land  must  have 
been  planted  for  at  least  3  of  the  last  5 
years  in  wheat,  com,  cotton,  soybeans, 
oats,  barley,  rye.  sorghum  grains,  rice, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  or  clover,  these,  with 
the  exception  of  clover,  being  the  com- 
modities under  existing  law  that  are  cov- 
ered by  price  supports. 

These  contracts  would  run  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Such  a  program  has  an  obvious  pur- 
pose of  taking  out  of  production  enough 
land  to  reduce  the  costly  overproduction 
which  we  all  agree  is  the  basic  problem 
at  the  moment.  The  ultimate  purpose, 
of  course,  would  be  to  bring  the  produc- 
tion more  nearly  in  line  with  the  dp- 
mand,  thereby  ir^^aslng  farm  prices 
through  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  eliminating  the  necessity  for  our 
costly  price  support  program.  The  total 
of  the  tillable  land  In  the  United  States 
growing  the  above-mentioned  price  sup- 
port crops,  except  clover,  was  approxi- 
mately 240  million  acres  last  year. 

There  are  more  tillable  acres  than  that, 
because  there  are  grass  lands,  hay  lands, 
and  so  forth.  However  I  am  talking 
about  the  acres  on  which  are  grown  the 
commodities  we  are  supporting  with 
price  supports. 

Therefore,  one  can  readily  see  that  my 
proposal  would  eliminate  from  produc- 
tion only  acres  which  have  been  produc- 
ing commodities  that  have  proven  to  be 
the  most  troublesome  as  far  as  overpro- 
duction Is  concerned  and  the  commod- 


ities that  are  In  the  Government's  stock- 
pile or  surplus  pile  at  the  moment. 

This  program  eliminates  the  ix>sslbll- 
ity  of  any  farmer  renting  to  the  Govern- 
ment land,  grass  land,  timber  land  or 
hay  land.  In  other  words,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  bin  Is  to  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  those  crops  or  commodities 
which  have  been  contributing  to  our 
costly  program. 

Now.  frankly,  on  a  long-range  basis  I 
do  not  like  this  kind  of  plan  because  I  be- 
lieve the  only  ultimate  solution  of  our 
problem  is  the  eventual  cultivation  of 
every  tillable  acre  of  land  on  every  farm 
in  the  United  States. 

Frankly,  at  the  moment  this  is  not  pos- 
sible because  to  do  so  would  only  add  to 
the  more  than  $9  billion  of  surplus  which 
now  hangs  over  the  farm  market  and 
costs  the  taxpayers  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  Interest  and  storage  alone. 

INDUSTRIAL  USES   THE   REAL  ANSWER 

That  brings  me  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  calls  for  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  program 
the  Senator  suggests,  for  a  storage  re- 
serve, be  an  optional  program  for  farm- 
ers, or  would  It  be  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  would  be  an  op- 
tional program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  major  commodity  in  my  State  is  to- 
bacco. For  the  past  3  years  the  pro- 
duction of  burley  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  has  been  actually  less  than  the 
consumption.  It  vf ould'  be  assumed  that 
with  respect  to  commodities  the  con- 
sumption of  which  exceeds  the  produc- 
tion, there  would  not  be  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  the  withdrawal  of  acreage 
as  there  would  be  with  respect  to  other 
crops.  However,  the  other  part  of  the 
Senator's  program,  with  respect  to  what 
to  do  with  the  surpluses  which  are  now 
held  by  the  Government,  would,  of 
course,  be  applicable  to  any  commodity 
which  was  In  surplus  so  far  as  storage 
was  concerned,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  purpose  of  it  is  to  take  out 
of  production  acres  on  which  are  grown 
the  crops  which  are  contributing  to  the 
surpluses,  and  which  are  supported  by 
Government  price  supports.  That  prac- 
tice is  costing  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money.  At  the  same  time.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  Is  depressing  the  farmers'  prices. 
Of  course.  If  there  is  no  overproduction 
of  tobacco,  then  the  market  price  Is  up 
to  a  satisfactory  point. 

Much  as  I  dislike  basically  the  pro- 
gram to  reduce  production.  I  see  it  as  the 
only  answer  until  the  Congress  and  the 
admlnistralton  wake  up  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  farm 
problem  is  a  vast  research  program  to 
discover  and  develop  new  uses  in  indus- 
try of  the  everyday  products  of  the 
American  farm. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  been  for  many  years  trying 
to  get  started  what  we  called  a  crash 
program  In  finding  new  uses  for  farm 
products  in  industry  and  new  markets. 


I  Introduced  such  a  bill  on  March  21. 
1956,  and  again  on  January  17,  1957.  as 
well  as  having  introduced  it  earlier  In 
this  session  on  February  19,  1959.  Many 
other  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
similar  bills  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

I  said  before  that  my  proposal  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year,  calling 
upon  the  President  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  question  of  finding  new 
uses  for  farm  products  in  industry  and 
new  markets.  This  Commission  made 
Its  report  on  April  17.  1957. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  using  this  report  as  a 
yardstick,  together  with  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis  1.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston!  and  by  me,  in 
each  case  with  cosponsors.  reported  a 
bill  favorably  to  the  Senate  on  July  2. 
1958.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  29,  1958,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  0.  It 
died  In  the  House  due  to  early  adjourn- 
ment after  it  arrived  there.  Therefore, 
In  this  bill,  title  III.  on  finding  new  uses 
for  farm  products  In  Industry  and  new 
markets.  Is  an  exact  copy,  word  for  word, 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last 
session  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Since 
there  was  no  controversy  in  the  Senate 
over  that  bill,  the  exact  language  of  it 
has  been  Included  In  this  new  proposal. 

It  is  my  best  Judgment  that  if  we  In 
Congress  will  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
and  pass  such  a  measure,  the  effect  with- 
in a  relatively  short  time  will  be  to  cre- 
ate such  a  terrific  new  demand  for  farm 
products  that  the  country  can  completely 
do  away  with  the  costly  measures  by 
which  production  Is  now  controlled  and 
huge  surpluses  are  piled  up. 

Properly  conceived  and  dramatized, 
such  a  program  would.  In  my  opinion, 
make  it  possible  to  begin  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  land  which  agricultural  eco- 
nomics now  dictate  must  be  taken  out  of 
production. 

I  have  said  In  the  Senate  many  times, 
and  I  repeat  It  now:  The  only  real  and 
final  answer  to  the  farm  problem  Is  the 
discovery  and  development  of  new  mar- 
kets and  new  industrial  uses  for  the  pro- 
duction of  American  farms. 

Industry  spends  billions  for  research 
to  develop  new  products.  Industry  has 
in  fact  developed  a  great  many  products 
which  have  robbed  the  American  farm 
of  some  of  its  markets. 

But  the  American  farmer  has  nobody 
to  do  this  for  him.  It  thus  becomes  an 
obligation  of  the  Govemment. 

I  shall  not  speak  any  further  about  the 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  Industrial 
uses  of  agricultural  products,  because  I 
understand  that  in  the  last  few  days  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  covering  that  feature  of  my  bill,  or 
my  suggestion. 

rXEEZING   THE    SURPLUS 

Another  vital  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  freezing  of  the  surplus. 
Freezing  the  surplus  means  to  take  it 
completely  off  the  market  except  by  the 
methods  under  which  it  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  certain  conditions  and  to  certain 
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organizations  and  groups,  among  them 
being  Public  Law  480,  exports,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  other  means  de- 
scribed In  the  bill  and  described  hereto- 
fore. 

I  understand  that  two  bills  have  been 
introduced  In  the  Senate  in  the  last  few 
days,  one  relating  to  food  for  peace,  the 
other  to  a  food  stamp  plan.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  pass  those  two  bills,  they  like 
wise  would  provide  exceptions  to  the 
stockpiling  of  commodities.  But  the 
surplus  would  be  frozen  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  would  not  be  sold  in  the 
domestic  market  except  at  100  percent 
of  parity. 

One  other  method  of  disposing  of 
commodities  in  the  surplus  under  the  bill 
is  for  the  President,  if  he  finds  that  there 
Is  a  real  shortage  of  any  commodity 
which  is  unduly  raising  the  price  or  cre- 
ating a  hardship,  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  any  commodity  at 
100  percent  parity.  Parity  fti  this  in- 
stance means  the  parity  established  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  problem 
are  convinced,  as  I  am.  that  the  effect  on 
farm  prices  of  applylm;  the  simple  sur- 
plus freeze  method  would  be  con.sider- 
able.  Farm  prices  certainly  would  rise 
as  a  result.  They  could  not  help  domg 
£0.  If  the  support  price  were  at  100  per- 
cent or  90  percent  of  parity,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  tht;  lower  the  sup- 
port prices  are  made  under  existing  law. 
since  sales  must  be  made  at  5  percent 
above  the  support  price,  the  lower  the 
prices  in  the  free  market  will  be.  They 
cannot  help  being  lower.  That  is  100 
percent  true,  so  long  as  there  is  a  surplus. 

The  purpose  of  lowering  support  prices 
Is  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money,  on  the 
basis  that  if  the  Government  is  to  buy 
the  surplus,  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
less  to  buy  it  at  75  percent  of  parity  than 
at  80  percent  or  90  percent  of  parity. 
But  to  date  the  supi)ort  prices  have 
failed,  because  surpluses.  Instead  of  be- 
coming smaller,  have  been  growing 
larger,  while  the  free  market  price  Is 
getting  very  little.  If  any,  higher.  It 
may  be  higher  on  some  items,  but  on 
others  it  is  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu'e  and  Forestry.  I  have  studied 
these  matters  to  some  extent,  because 
day  after  day  we  hold  hearings  on  agri- 
cultural subjects. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  something  must  be  done  to  raise 
the  parity  price  and  to  provide  strict 
controls.  Some  persons  would  have  low 
parity  prices  and  would  almost  turn 
production  loose.  I  can  see  how  the 
plan  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is 
proposing  might  serve  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  It  concerns  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  which  Is  used  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  bill  freezes  the 
surplus  and  provides  that  it  can  be  sold 
in  the  free  market  in  the  United  States 
only  at  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever is  used  in  the  United  States  is  sub- 
ject to  100  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  it  were  sold  from 
the  stockpile. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  also  agree  with  the  Senator's  state- 
ment that  when  the  parity  price  Is  made 
higher,  the  price  which  the  farmer  re- 
ceives also  will  be  higher. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  Is  correct. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  must  all  admit  that  farmers  are  In 
a  very  precarious  economic  condition  at 
present,  and  we  all  realize  that  Congress 
must  do  something  to  protect  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  necessary  also 
to  find  oUier  uses  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts than  obtained  at  present.  The 
Conmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  reported  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
looking  to  an  investigation  Into  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Introduced  a  somewhat  similar  bill  in 
the  past.  The  enactment  of  such  bills 
would  do  much  good.  It  is  imperative 
that  more  uses  for  agricultural  products 
be  found  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
pluses. If  a  small  amount  of  money  Is 
spent  to  conduct  such  an  investigation, 
other  uses  for  agricultural  products  will 
be  found,  and  thereby  the  surpluses  will 
be  reduced. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  may 
be  working  from  different  angles,  but  we 
are  seeking  to  achieve  the  same  end.  I 
am  sure  our  efforts  will  do  much  toward 
i-educing  agricultural  surpluses,  will  in- 
crease the  price  level  of  farm  products, 
and  will  ease  the  farmer's  high  cost  of 
living.  I  believe  that  the  entire  United 
States  will  benefit  if  something  is  done 
along  these  lines. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
constructive  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  list  what  we  now 
have  In  surplus  and  under  loan :  Cotton, 
8  million  bales;  wheat.  1,300  million 
bushels;  com,  1.500  million  bushels;  to- 
bacco. 924  million  p>ounds;  grain  sor- 
ghum. 200  million  hundredweight;  bar- 
ley, 69  million  bushels;  rice.  6  million 
hundredweight;  soybeans.  12  million 
bushels;  butter,  44 '/2  million  pounds; 
rosin,  262  million  pounds;  oats.  25  mil- 
lion bushels;  dried  milk,  116^4  million 
pounds. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  dispose  of  surpluses 
at  5  percent  above  the  existing  support 
price  of  a  given  commodity.  For  exam- 
ple, the  support  price  at  the  moment  on 
wheat  is  75  percent.  This  means  that 
under  existing  law,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, wheat  can  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  80  percent 
of  parity,  plus  a  small  handling  charge. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  removes  the  incen- 
tive for  a  prospective  buyer  to  go  Into 
the  market  to  purchase  the  commodity, 
because  he  knows  that  anytime  he  wants 
it  he  can  get  all  he  wants  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  only  5  percent  above  the 
existing  support  prices,  which  I  believe 
we  will  all  agree  are  low  at  the  moment. 
This  arrangement.  In  my  opinion, 
creates  a  situation  under  which  the  sup- 
port price  certainly  influences,  if  not 
altogether  controls,  the  market  price.  I 
believe  Senators  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  wrong.  Obviously  it  would  have 
the   effect   of   increasing    the   farmers' 


r  ices.  Let  me  cite  an  example.  The 
existing  visible  supply  of  wheat  In  the 
United  States  is  about  1,500  million 
bushels.  Of  this  amount,  the  Govem- 
ment has  in  storage  or  under  loan  about 
1.286  million  bushels.  That  means  that 
there  is  available  for  the  market  from 
other  than  Government  sources  only  254 
million  bushels,  about  a  5  months'  supply. 

Senators  can  Imagine  what  the  price 
of  wheat  would  be  if  there  were  actually 
available  only  254  million  bushels.  Hei-e 
is  a  concrete  example  of  the  depressing 
effect  suffered  by  the  farmer  from  the 
overhanging  available  surplus. 

In  fixing  the  support  price  for  wheat, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  take  into  consideration 
the  wheat  held  In  Govemment  surplus 
storage  or  under  loan. 

Mr.  President,  farm  prices  are  too  low. 
The  fanner  receives  less  than  4  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  the  national  income, 
while  the  wage  earner  receives  71  cents. 

The  history  of  support  prices  is  that 
they  fix  the  market  price,  usually  at  a 
lower  range.  Manifestly  this  is  so,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  commodities  In 
surplus.  Low  support  prices  keep  the 
farmer's  price  down,  and  he  is  forced  to 
sell  to  the  Government. 

Since  1933  the  cost  of  trymg  to  stabilize 
farm  prices  has  been  $30  billion,  $15  bil- 
lion of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  last 
6  years,  and  $15  billion  in  the  preceding 
years. 

CORN  1" 

We  leave  the  com  law  as  it  is.  Com 
growers  voted  again^st  any  acreage  con- 
trols. They  are  now  guaranteed  a  sup- 
port price  of  $1.12,  regardless  of  the 
amoimt  of  com  they  grow. 

Corn  growers  will  be  i>ermitted  to  come 
in  under  the  acreage  storage,  but  other- 
wise they  will  operate  under  the  same 
system  in  vogue  now.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  about  4.800,000  farms  in  the 
Nation.  This,  however,  does  not  portray 
their  full  economic  reach.  On  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farm  depends  the  entire 
rural  and  semiurban  community  sur- 
rounding it.  The  stores  of  our  small 
cities,  the  railroads,  the  trucks,  the  farm 
implement  and  fertilizer  people,  those 
who  sell  goods  to  the  farmer — all  of 
them  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
farms.  There  is  no  end  to  our  farm 
economy.  It  pervades  all  segments  of 
our  life.  It  Is  basic  to  the  livelihood  of 
all  of  us. 

I  have  made  the  statement  that  the 
corn  law  will  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it 
is.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  changing  it  this  year.  The 
Government  has  a  contract  with  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  voted  in  a  refer- 
endum to  have  the  Government  take  ac- 
tion which  Is  being  taken;  namely,  that 
there  will  be  no  acreage  controls,  while 
corn  will  be  supported — at  least  in  my 
State — at  $1.12  a  bushel. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  program  as  I 
have  proposed,  or  any  other  good  farm 
program,  should  accomplish  these 
things: 

First.  Eventually  get  the  Government 
and  taxpayers  completely  out  of  the 
farming  business. 

Second.  Permit,  after  a  short  time, 
farmers  to  run  their  farms  as  they  think 
best. 
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Third.  Reduce  the  cost  during  the 
year  1960  very  materially,  and  thereafter 
substantially  because  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  placing  any  commodity  in 
Government  warehouses. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  farmers'  prices  in 
the  free  market  to  the  parity  concept. 

I  believe  the  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward    accomplishing    these    purposes. 

The  Nation  has  a  farm  problem  which 
is  troublesome  not  only  to  the  taxpayers, 
but  also  to  the  farmers.  The  problem 
will  not  solve  itself;  Congress  will  have 
to  solve  it.  I  think  there  will  be  an  up- 
rising on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  in 
general  and  the  farmers  in  particular  if 
Congress  does  not  solve  it,  and  if  the  cost 
of  living  generally  lises,  while  prices  for 
farm  products  stay  where  they  are  or  go 
lower. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  statement 
I  made  earlier,  namely,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  spending  for  all 
puri)08es — not  exclusively  for  price  sup- 
ports— about  $6,500  million;  yet  the  net 
Income  of  all  the  American  farmers  is 
only  a  little  more  than  $13  billion.  8o 
the  matter  is  serious. 

I  think  it  is  more  serious  than  many  of 
the  other  problems  we  are  considering 
and  working  on.  As  I  have  already 
stated.  I  believe  It  is  much  more  serious 
than  the  visit  of  Mr.  Castro  or  many  of 
the  other  matters  which  we  consider  and 
work  on  and  check  on  at  great  length. 

Talk  about  balancing  the  budget. 
Talk  about  Innatlon.  Here  we  And  that 
only  one  department  of  the  Government 
Is  spending  16.600  million  a  year,  and 
since  1933  that  Department  has  spent 
$30  billion,  and  In  the  past  6  years  that 
one  department  of  oiu-  Oovernment  has 
spent  $15  billion. 

If  we  wish  to  reduce  taxes  and  if  we 
Wish  to  balance  the  budget,  let  us  get 
down  to  the  business  of  writing  good, 
sane,  sound  farm  legislation  which  will 
do  this  Job  properly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  yield 
tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  several  times 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana about  this  subject.  I  have  studied 
his  bill,  and  also  read  the  prepared  text 
of  his  remarks. 

Although  any  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject is  bound  to  raise  certain  questions, 
I  believe  that  certain  of  the  things  he 
has  said  need  to  be  emphasized. 

The  first  is  of  course  that  the  cost  of 
the  present  program  la  not  alone  a  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government.  Cer- 
tainly It  is  ridiculous  for  the  Oovern- 
ment to  engage  in.  and  to  continue,  a 
program  which  costs  half  as  much  as  the 
total  income  of  all  those  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  industry  which  is  af- 
fected. In  other  woixls.  the  Government 
Is  spending  approximately  $6,500  million 
annually,  through  the  Department  of 
Aurlculture.  whereas  we  can  expect,  at 
best,  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will 


have  a  net  annual  income  of  approxi- 
mately $13  bilUon. 

I  have  long  contended,  and  I  still 
believe  implicitly,  that  we  need  to  get 
the  farm  economy  back  Into  the  hands 
of  the  farmers.  One  of  the  steps  which 
might  be  taken  In  that  connection  is,  of 
course,  to  make  increased  use  of  mar- 
keting cooperatives. 

However.  In  this  case  nothing  is  truer 
than  the  fact  that  we  shall  never  have 
fair  farm  legislation  so  long  as  we  have 
legislation  which  Ls  based  upon  the  so- 
called  six  basic  commodities.  That 
plan  has  never  proven  itself,  and  it  never 
wUl. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
made  a  very  great  contribution,  in  show- 
ing that  imder  the  practice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— not  only  under  rigid  supports, 
but  also  under  flexible  supports — when 
the  Government  makes  loans  on  a  farm 
commodity,  in  the  event  the  price  of 
the  commodity  does  not  exceed  parity  or 
the  percentage  of  parity  which  has  been 
fixed,  the  Government  takes  over  the 
commodity,  and  puts  it  into  warehouses, 
and  then  can  sell  it  at  105  percent,  not 
of  parity,  but  of  the  support  price.  With 
our  right  hand  we  are  trying  to  raise  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities,  while  with 
our  left  hand  we  have  built  in  an  ab- 
solute barrier  to  the  raising  of  the  price 
of  a  single  farm  commodlby. 

Mr.  President,  the  contribution  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  in  this  respect — 
and  I  refer  to  his  earnest  endeavor  to 
get  us  to  realise  how  fallacious  and  how 
screwball  such  a  plan  la— is  worth  all 
the  labor  and  all  the  effort  he  has  de- 
voted to  It. 

I  also  realise.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  indulge  me  further— that  vm- 
less  the  Congress  faces  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility In  this  connection  and  takes  some 
action  in  regard  to  a  farm  program,  the 
weight  of  the  farm  program  itself  will 
defeat  it;  and  when  the  well-being  of  all 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation— and  the  farm 
population  amounts  to  13  million— is  de- 
stroyed, the  result  will  be  to  tear  down 
and  destroy  one  of  the  greatest  supports 
of  the  heavy  industries  of  the  Nation. 
Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  the 
agricultural  economy  to  go  down  the 
drain.  But.  by  the  same  token,  we  can- 
not permit  another  year  to  pass  without 
doing  something  about  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

There  may  be  those  who  say  that  the 
program  my  colleague  proposes  is  audaci- 
ous. Certainly  there  are  parU  of  It  about 
which  I  have  reservations.  But  the  Con- 
gress this  year  must  do  something  auda- 
cious and  something  courageous  about 
this  problem  because  anything  the  Con- 
gress does  this  year  cannot  be  effective 
until  next  year.  Otherwise,  the  farm 
economy  of  the  country  will  collapse,  and 
will  leave  13  million  people  stranded  eco- 
nomically on  the  fields  and  the  streets— 
not  to  mention  the  millions  of  small 
towns  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
agrlcultiu^l  economy.  Of  this  I  am  sure : 
and!  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  the  great  work  he  has  done 
on  this  problem. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultui-e  and  Forestry  adopts  the 
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program  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is 
proposing,  certainly  that  committee 
should  adopt  some  program  of  this  sort 
or  should  make  a  realistic  approach  to 
such  a  program,  because  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  fiddle  with  the  welfare  of 
so  many  million  Americans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  most  constructive  contribution. 
.  .1.  wish  to  say  that  the  sale  of  (arm 
commodities  at  5  percent  above  existing 
support  prices  is  required  by  law.  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot 
change;  neither  can  the  President 
change  it.  Only  the  Congress  can 
change  the  law. 

When  I  talk  to  people  about  the  farm 
problem.  I  am  amazed  to  find  that  so 
many  of  them  have  an  idea  that  the 
problem  is  solving  Itself. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks today.  I  have  been  careful  not  to 
Indulge  in  criticism  of  anyone.  I  have 
not  criticized  either  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party:  I  have 
entirely  avoided  personalities.  I  have 
consistently  endeavored  to  be  factual. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  as  a  result  of  speeches  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  makes  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  many  persons  have  the  Idea 
that  the  farm  situation  is  getting  better, 
whereas  the  facts  show  that  Just  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.  Actually,  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  worse,  rather  than  better. 
When  those  who  live  in  the  cities  say 
to  me.  "This  whole  business  is  being 
solved  now  by  the  low  support  prices  and 
similar  things."  I  do  not  think  they  raal- 
lie  that  the  present  program  Is  costinf 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars — In  fact. 
much  more  than  It  has  ever  cost  before. 
I  do  not  think  they  realixe  that  the  stock- 
pile of  agricultural  commodities  is  con- 
stantly enlarging;  and  neither  do  I  think 
they  realize  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress — for  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  spend  money  unless  the 
Congress  first  appropriates  it — is  today 
spending  half  as  much  as  the  total  net 
income  of  all  American  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  many  persons 
are  sticking  their  heads  Into  the  sand, 
and  are  not  being  realistic  about  this 
matter. 

However.  Mr.  President.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  responsibility  is  that  of  the 
Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  connection 
I  am  not  excusing  the  administration. 
I  believe  the  administration  also  should 
be  giving  us  suggestions  about  how  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  should  be  asking 
Congress  to  do  certain  things  in  that 
connection,  because  the  administration 
has  all  the  facts  and  all  the  figures,  and 
knows  In  what  direction  the  farm  situa- 
tion Is  developing.  It  has  this  responsi- 
bility. The  Congress  also  has  a  respon- 
sibility. All  I  am  trying  to  do  today,  and 
all  I  am  trying  to  do  by  Introducing  this 
bill.  Is  to  obtain  some  action,  and  to 
Induce  the  Congress.  If  it  will,  to  use  my 
bill,  or  some  other  bill— Z  cai-e  not 
which — as  a  starting  point  for  getting 
action.    If  we  do  not  do  so,  I  think  we 


shall  be  severely  critlciaed.  and  rightly 
so.  in  years  to  come. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  say  unless  we  take 
some  appropriate  action  the  amount  of 
surplus  commodities  will  Increase  to  $10. 
$11,  $12.  $13,  or  $14  bUlion.  The 
net  income  of  the  American  farmers  is 
possibly  going  to  become  less.  It  is  get- 
ting no  better.  The  only  thing  which 
might  save  the  farmers  would  be  a  se- 
vere drought.  For  the  failure  to  solve 
the  problem,  what  a  penalty  would  be 
imposed  by  severe  drouuht  which  would 
prevent  farmers  from  growing  crops  for 
1.  2.  or  3  years,  and  deprive  them  of 
any  income.  That  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  believe  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  importance  of 
wholesale  cooperation  In  assailing  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  agilculture 
today.  Does  not  the  Senator  deplore  the 
tendency  of  the  involvejnent  of  agricul- 
tural problems  in  parttianshlp  and  ef- 
foru  to  make  a  pollUcal  football  out  of 
them.  Instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems so  we  can  stablllst;  the  situation? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  Agricultural 
problems  have  affected  the  national 
economy  to  the  point  where  no  one  ought 
to  play  politics  with  them. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  there  has  been  some  effort  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yei.  1  am  afraid 
there  has  been;  and  I  feel  it  ought  not  to 
be  done,  because  the  problem  Is  too  seri- 
ous, from  the  sUnd point  alone  of  the 
taxpayers,  aside  from  that  of  the  farm- 
era.  because  their  income  Is  so  low.  The 
problem  is  very  serious  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer,  whose  prices  are  too  low. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  that  by  pursuing  the 
political  aspects  of  this  controversy, 
there  Is  ever  present  the  possibility  that 
we  may  be  undermining  agriculture,  with 
devastating  effect  on  our  general  econ- 
omy? That  would  be  a  real  tragedy  to 
our  country,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  It  would  be  a  real  tragedy. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  other 
point.  The  farmers  are  not  to  blame. 
Many  persons  say.  "You  are  subsidizing 
the  farmer."  as  if  the  farmer  was  getting 
rich  as  a  result  of  the  farm  program. 
The  total  net  Income  of  farmera  Is  below 
$13  billion.  The  farmer  does  not  like  to 
be  placed  under  a  Pederal  program.  He 
would  much  prefer  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment get  completely  out  of  the  farming 
business  and  that  he  be  permitted  to  run 
his  farm  as  he  sees  fit.  and  sell  his  prod- 
ucts In  the  open  market  at  a  price  which 
would  be  profitable  to  him.  Congress 
ought  to  devise  a  program  which  looks 
to  that  end.  The  way  the  situation  li 
now.  just  the  opposite  is  true.  For  ex- 
ample, only  today  I  had  a  man  say  to 
me.  "The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  repeal 
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all  the  farm  laws."  I  would  agree  with 
him  provided  something  could  be  done 
with  the  surplus  stockpile  of  $9  billion. 
The  Government  has  contracts  with 
farmers  which  will  run  throughout  this 
calendar  year.  Those  contracts  cannot 
be  repealed.  The  earliest  we  could 
legislate  in  that  regard  would  be  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year.  All  the  f  ann 
laws  could  be  repealed  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  have  to  enter  into 
any  contracts  with  the  farmers.  But 
contracts  are  in  existence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1»59.  and  there  is  in  existence 
a  stockpile  of  $9  billion  worth  of  sur- 
plus commodities.  What  is  to  be  done 
With  them? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  believe  that,  while  there  is 
a  tendency  of  farmers  to  hold  the  Re- 
publican executive  branch  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems,  at  the  same  time  farmers, 
through  their  national  organizations,  are 
holding  the  leglslfitlve  branch  equally 
responsible  and  accountable  for  the  fail- 
ure to  meet  this  serious  challenge? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
Only  the  Congress  can  change  the  law. 
Let  us  consider  what  I  think  Is  the  wont 
situation  of  all.  There  Is  a  law  which 
provides  that  farm  commodities  in  the 
stockpile  can  be  sold  only  at  5  percent 
above  the  existing  support  price.  That 
is  the  law.  and  It  ought  to  be  changed. 
In  fact,  my  honest  belief  Is  the  Senate 
ought  to  quickly  adopt  a  resolution  on 
Monday,  when  It  next  convenes,  chang- 
ing that  section  of  the  law,  so  the  change 
could  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  I 
think  if  the  law  were  changed,  it  would 
Immediately  raise  farmers'  prices. 

Do  we  realise  what  it  would  mean  to 
the  American  taxpayers  If  the  market 
price  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities  was  above  the  support 
price?  Let  me  show  how  much  money 
It  would  save  the  taxpayers  if  the  market 
price  were  higher  than  the  support  price. 
so  that  farmers  would  not  be  delivering 
their  commodities  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  am  about  to 
give  the  amounts  and  the  names  of  com- 
modities from  the  list  of  commodities  on 
which  the  Government  has  issued  loans, 
and  as  to  which  the  Government  has 
said  to  the  farmer.  "If,  when  your  loan 
comes  due,  the  market  price  Is  lower 
than  the  support  price,  you  can  deliver 
the  commodities  to  us  and  we  will  pay 
your  loan  off." 

Let  me  give  a  little  Idea  of  how  the  bill 
introduced  today  will  save  the  American 
taxpayers  money  in  the  next  few  months, 
and  how  much  money  it  will  save  them, 
if  the  bill  will  do  the  things  we  believe  It 
can  and  will  do. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  there  are  under 
loan  6.447.558  bales  of  upland  cotton, 
at  a  toUl  cost  of  $1,101  million-plus. 

There  are  533  million-plus  bushels  of 
wheat  on  loan,  at  a  oost  of  $978  mllUon- 
plua. 

There  are  on  loan  924  million-plus 
pounds  of  tobaooo.  at  a  oost  of  $599 
million-plus. 


There  are  427  million-plus  bushels  of 
com  on  loan,  at  a  cost  of  $523  million- 
Plus. 

There  are  146  million-plus  hundred- 
weight of  grain  .sorghums  on  loan,  at  a 
cost  of  $276  million-plus. 

With  respect  to  other  commodities, 
which  I  shall  not  name  individually^ 
there  are  loans  of  $497  million-plus. 

The  total  amount  of  the  loans  is  $3  - 
977,848.262— a  little  less  than  $4  billion. 

If  the  market  prices  farmers  received 
were  to  go  above  the  level  of  the  sup- 
port prices,  and  the  farmers  sold  their 
products  in  the  free  market  at  prices 
above  the  support  prices,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  nearly  $4  billion  of  their 
money  saved. 

That  is  what  the  cost  will  amoimt  to 
if  the  farmers  deliver  the  commodities 
I  have  mentioned.  They  may  not;  but 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  If  only  the 
great  majority  of  them  delivered  those 
commodities,  and  if  the  market  price  was 
lower  than  the  support  price,  that  is 
the  amount  which  would  be  involved. 
So.  Ml-,  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer,  you  get  an 
Idea  what  it  would  mean  to  you  If  we 
could  find  a  way  to  keep  the  market  price 
above  the  support  price,  and  If  we  could 
eliminate  the  roadblocks  which  have  a 
tendency  to  pull  down  market  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  In  which 
city  people  ought  to  be  as  much  Inter- 
ested as  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin 
Issued  on  April  1.  1959.  entitled  "SUtus 
of  the  CCC  Price  Support  Programs  as 
of  February  28."  which  gives  all  the 
figures  I  have  been  reading  Into  the 
RxcoRD  on  numeious  occasions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbccpd, 
as  follows: 

Status  or  C^  Pbicc-Sttppoit  Pxookams  As 

or  PCBICART  28 

The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported today  that  cis  of  February  28.  inveet- 
ment  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  price-support  programa  amounted  to  99,- 
089,475,000 — made  up  of  loans  outstanding 
of  S3 ,977.848.000  (Including  S70fl,779,460  of 
loans  financed  by  lending  agencies),  and  the 
cost   value   of   inventories   $5,111,637,000. 

As  of  February  28.  1968,  the  Investment 
was  $7,317,819,000.  of  which  loans  outsUnd- 
ing  amounted  to  $2,427,782,000  and  Inven- 
torlea  $4,890,037,000. 

Price-support  operations  In  five  oom- 
modltles  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1969,  loan  toUl,  as  follows: 

Cotton,     upland,     6,447.558 

balM $1,101,696,561 

Wheat.  633.444.796  bushels..  878.  879,  790 

Tobacco.  924,451.817  pounds.  699,  437.  828 

Corn.  427.271,926  bushels 623.  816,  948 

Grain    sorghum.    146.188.804 

hundredweight 276.081.784 

Other «87. 034.  set 

Total ...... 8. 877. 848.  963 

(Inoludtd  under  "other"  w«r«  loans  on 
•xtra  long  staple  cotton,  cottonseed,  barley, 
dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed,  oata.  rtee.  rye. 
•oybeans,  honey,  peanuta.  and  tung  oil.  the 
largest  being  $a48.68B.e76  on  soybeans.) 
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Mtjor  lt*mt  In  th«  tnvtntory  o(  000  u  of  LABOR-llANAOXKnCNT   RBPORTXNQ  unsorupuloua  handful  with  whom  w« 

Ftbruary  M  w«r«:  ^jju  DZSCLOSURB  ACT  OF  1859  have  become  disgustingly  fRmlllRr, 

Wh««t.  T6a.60».87e  bu«htu..  ta.  1*4. 18».  573  _.     ^^^.^  rMum»d  the  eonaideratlon  "T***  honest  backbone  of  the  American 

Corn.  i.i44.iai.»M  bu«to«to..    a.oi4.eM.o«a  ^,A5!  ?^,'?\^  Tr^?\  »«"lf^S^  labor  force  wanu  the  tools  with  which 

arain  aorthum.  iM.a»ft.aai  !f^.HnT.«H  l^uJw?J^T?^i^^^^  they  can  accomplish  thli  need.    WhatU 

hundredweight..                     410. 607. 587  JJPOj i\»^^ /'^^^g^,^^^  *dmm^^ti5;  ^eq^'red  la  that  we  act  simply,  in  under- 

^°ii?i...r.'".':..!:*.":!!!       aoa.s73.so4  S^c^^ei^i'^^^glSSaU,^^"^^^^^^^  standjj^e  language  and  m  the  spmt  01 

Barity.  «a340.osa  buiheis...        84. 178.683  pioyers,  to  prevent  abuses  In  the  admin-  wiTt    '«,,.-•»»*••  rinmnrmHr   r,r>mr* 

soybMTiM.  ia.isa.sss'burt>Vto!         aa!  aae!  73*  request  to  the  election  of  offlcei-s  of  laboi-  second.  Requli-e      responsibility      to 

Butt«r.  44.4oa.3S4  pounds..        86. 331.  MS  oi-ganiiaUoM.  and  foi"  other  purposes,  y^,^  membei-s  by  those  who  handle 

Rosin.  Ma.ia8.e«a  pounds...        ao.  ?»7. 740  Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  How'.  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^y  impoalng  the  same  duties 

?.^  >W9*i*«  ^«,'f:lV;^;        l».*»l.»'»  ^  Mr  ALLOTT.   Mr.  President.  wlU  the  ^^  penalUes  upon  them  as  upon  any 

'^nd.       •       "••♦•^•*"         laoooeoo  ^*^'°'*  ?.'oS«Tr^T,a«     r.«^r,ir»     .^  Other   persoH   to  whom   money   U  en- 

PO"nd« 18.000.600  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  ti«uati»d 

*^M^  SU  ''^.  '.T:         •.♦61.. 88  ^"""  ^"  "^«  «^^r^'^;  ,?r  »'k'  1!"*  ThSi.  Provide  protecUon  for  union 

oS?:..„.r:::::.::...::.        sJ.SiJJJ  •tor  fit>m  Minnesota  yield  to  the  sen-  ,„ember8  and  the  public  against  hood- 

atorfi-omcoloi-ado?  lumlsm  and  strong-arm  UcUcs  through 

Total 8.111.686.760  Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-  »  clear  and  positive  law  against  second- 

(OthT  lunu  to  tovntory  include  ch—e .  *^J"  mT"rlS?t  S  iiJ^fliS    .nd  ?  ?Sr  "^  boycotting  and  blackmail  plckeUng. 

dry  edible  bM^ns.  cornme.1.   flaxat^l.   rye.  ~®  JS^.fi"ilV««f^J.??^.l  JL  L  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  again  that 

whMt  Hour,  gum  turpentine.  tob»cco.  crude  "™"'^"' ^P?'**!;  ^^J^   ,   ^^  these  three  points  will  constitute  a  bill 

cottonMvd  oil.  renned  cottonseed  oil.  pea-  Tn«  PRK5IDINO  OrriCER.    Is  there  ^t^ich  I  plan  to  offer  In  the  event  the 

nut*,  and  tung  oil.  the  largeet  of  which  was  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  de^i^te  of  next  week  dissolves  into  "t" 

tobacco,  with  a  coet  value  of  87.643.458,)  from  MlnnesoU?    The  Chair  hears  none,  rrmulnv  and  "l"  rfotlinir-   into  a  d»hatM 

Net  reallaed  program  loea  on  prlce-eupport  and  It  Is  80  ordered.  wwSl  cJJT  uroduce  only  lncLu«h?n! 

operation!  for  the  8  montht  ended  February  Mr    ALLOTT      Mr     President     Te».  «^''»«»  C*^     »,,?,..      ^1*^ 

aiTiaao.  totaled  8491.848,510     Por  the  same  nresa"  mv^nniclatlon  ^   the    ^^^  ■*"*•   in«"«tual    legislation      It   Is   my 

pertod   laet  year  the  comparable  toss  wa.  ?£!!?  mJ?L!i!U.                             Senator  intent  that  the  public  shall  know  what 

S7ia.8aa.768.  and  for  the  ftacal  year  ended  **^  Minnesoia.                   4w   »  »w     *  ^'*  *re  doing.     But  most  Of  all.  our  In- 

June  so.  1858.  the  program  loea  on  price-  ,  W-  *^||^"°*J?t.  my  fear  that  the  Amer-  jj^  ^ust  be  understood  clearly  by  thoaa 

•upport  operation,  totaled  81.006.548.867.  Jcan  public  wll  not  comprehend  tjie  ac-  ^uUaw  bums  who.  through  their  isolated 

Prlce-eupport  operation,  of  ccc  are  fl-  tlon  we  are  taking  in  the  matter  of  labor  ucUcs.  have  cast  a  shadow  on  the  great 

nanced  In  large  part,  though  not  compieuiy.  legislation   has  mounted   day  by  day.  Amartoan  labor  movement  and  the  mll- 

by  borrowing.,  oco  »■  "uthoriwd  by  .utut.  amendinent  by  amendment    The  com-  ,i^  ^  j^^j  Americans  who  are  a  part 

to  borrow  money  a.  needed,  but  as  of  Feb-  mlttec  bill  Is  59  pages  long  and  already  nf  i» 

"^^^ i^r^\r!^l^r.'^^L^^'\yTi  hn.r.7  ;T^^^  '"ir^^r^  ^"^  contemplated.  ^^  Prealdent.  I  send  an  amendment 

cJjc  r^rv^  1  ruiSIT^ount  TZ.  U^^JV  ^^"^  '^^f  "^  ^^!f^  ^""""'H^  ^  the  dcsk  for  printing.    I  plan  to  caU 

CC?C  reaervee  a  .ufllclent  amount  of  this  us.    despite   our   prolonged    attention   to  ,,n  th-  amenrimrnt  nMt  week 

borrowing  authority  to  purchaee  at  any  Ume  this    subject,    who    do    not    completely  "*Vhe    pSS^mmo    oipTCraL     With 

all  loans  and  other  obligation,  held  by  lend-  understand  every  facet  of  its  compU-  ^uT^hiLH^    ^  .m!«?»!S  JfT^I 

ing  agencies  under  the  CorporaUon's  pro-  cated  nature                   *  "*  i«  vviuhju  ^y^^  objection,  the  amendment  wIU  be 

grams.     As  of  February  28.  CCC  had  In  use  w-  pr-«4rt-nt    it  U  t<m*  fh«  Am»r4^.n  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  Uble. 

{13.940.832.000  of  this  authority:  actual  bor-  DeSSe^erstlnd   whS  ue   «^t^^!^  **'"•    ALLOTT.     Mr.    President.    I    ex- 

rowlng.  amounted   to  S13.233  million,  and  £?  hT.^^h!  f^? «    h      ^k       I  ^^  P'"^"    «>    appreciation    to    the    dlstln- 

obiigation.  to  purchase  loan,  financed  by  J?  '^Z  ^^  ^^^  '^S^L^^LIl.  ^^^^  """^  ^  guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 

lending  agencies  amounted  to  S707.832.ooo.  ?^®  ^°^°^^  *w  .  .w    ^^^  uncovered  by  never-failing  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Thu  left  a  statutory  borrowing  authority  of  investigation  but  they  are  completely  at  j^f   HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Sen- 

S569.i68.ooo.  ^  ''hen  this  Jungle  of  words  is  thrust  ^^j..     I  am  always  happy  to  acconuno- 

Loans  and  Inventory  figures  covered  In  this  "^101*6  them.  ^^^^  ^  friend, 

release  do  not  Include  purchase  agreements  ^^  ^""^  views  on  labor  legislation  are  j^^    CURTIS      Mr  President,  will  the 

which  provide  for  purchase  by  CCC  of  sUpu-  ^^^1  known— the  Kennedy  bill  does  not  disUngulshed  Senator  from  MinnesoU 

lated  quantities  of  price-support  commodi-  8°  to  the  real  roots  of  the  problem.     It  yield  to  me? 

ties  If  offered  by  producers  at  the  end  of  the  seems  quite  possible  that  we  will  so  be-  i^j.     HUMPHREY      Mr    President     I 

loan  period.   These  purchase  agreements  en-  come  involved  in  semantics  and  minute  njjj  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 

ir^oL^^Vn  ^^*®  ''J^^^^V'f^,  February  points  of  law  we  will  lose  Sight  of  the  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  without 

28.    1969,   bad   an   estimated    total    value   of  forest  for  the  trees.  ir.«:lna    mv    r?ohr    tj\  th*.    f\nnr 

Si90.989.ooo.    Purchase  agreements  entered  Mr.    President,    we    owe   a    compact.  -Hie  StESIDmo  OPFTcS^     Is  there 

a^p^n'^^''   T^  '*''"°"^''   ''"''"^"■^  ''^-  workable  measure  to  the  millions  of  Son-  objectiSf  to  SfrequeTof  the  S^^ 

1958.  had  an  estimated  totel  value  of  S196.-  est    sincere   union   memher*  u'hn  wanf  ODJeciion  w)  uie  request  oi  wie  oenawr 

363  000  Z  \'  *'"\"^  umon  memoers  ^ho  want  from     Minnesota?    The    Chair     hears 

price  support  extended   (total  loans  made  boMelis laUon^'   Tnd  T  ffinv^^nfU'tbo;  "°"^'  ^"^  '^  ^  "^  °'"'*""*- 

plus  direct  purchases  plu.  purchase  agree-  ™i^f   Si   ".int^^  Jh.  hfu       h  ^'-  CURTIS.     Mr,  President.  I  offer, 

ments  enter!^   Into)   on   1958  crops  alone  STh^^      ^    J'^       ^^^  bill  and  many  for  printing,  a  series  of  amendments  on 

through  February  28,  1959.  amounted  to  $3.-  °;   *'"i  P^'oposfd  amendments,  are  de-  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 

•774.812.633.  compared  with  .2.286.399.931  on  *'^*"  ">  Provide  J ust  that.  Arizona     (Mr.     OoLowATCR],     and     two 

1957  crops  through  February  28.  1958.  However,  if  this  debate  docs  reach  a  amendments  on  behalf  of  myself,  to  the 

stjppoBT  iKVENTORT  wllderment  to  the  public,  I  am  consider-  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 

Commodltles  purchased  or  otherwise  ac-  i?^„?f ^^J,^..^.t!"Knf ^'i'^^T*  ^,1!'^  ^'^^  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 

quired  by  CCC  In  February  had  a  cost  value  fc^F    '  j^^^^itute   bill.     I   acknowledge  received  and  printed  and  wUl  Ue  on  the 

of  S46.683.57i.   bringing   the  total   for  the  ^^t^.V^f'*^^   "°'^*.'   procedure,   such   a  Uble. 

first  8  months  of  the  1959  fiscal  year  to  S834  -  *"Dstltute  should  be  presented  first  to  Mr.    CURTIS.    I    thank    the   distin- 

578.797.    For  the  same  8  months'  period  a  ''^^  hard-worklng  Committee  on  Labor  guished  Senator  from  MinnesoU. 

yeai     earlier     purchases     and     acquisitions  ^^"   Public   Welfare.     Yet.    this  subject  __^_^^^^^ 

amounted  to  si.585.303.427.  ^^^  been  Studied  and  restudied  so  much  ^^.J""^""^^^^"^" 

Movement  of  commodities  out  of  CCC's  ^^^^  "o  apologies  would  be  needed.  GOVERNMENT  EGO  BUYINO 

Inventories  In  February  totaled  6194.754,936  Mr.  President,  every  poll  which  I  have  Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

cost  value  basis,  making  a  fiscal  year  1959  seen  indicates  one  paramount  desire  on  am  very  happy  today  to  invite  attention 

total    through    February    of    si.679.469.171.  the  part  of  union  members:  They  want  to  the  fact  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  out-movement  In  the  first  8  months  of  to  be  able  to  run  their  own  unions.  They  Benson  finally  has  stepped  up  Govern- 

ficcai  year  1968  tolaied  $2,491,786,929.  want  an  end  to  the  plundering  by  that  ment  egg  buying,  using  section  32  funds 
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for  a  surplus  removal  procram.  m  au- 
thorised by  law. 

As  Senators  know.  I  hava  iMan  insist- 
Inu  since  the  ad  of  April  that  the  Secre- 
tary take  aetlon  to  lessen  the  severity  of 
the  break  in  egg  prices.  WhUe  a  pur- 
c)n\se  program  placed  into  acUon 
promptly  upon  notice  of  the  bi-eak  In  egg 
I  rlcos  \»*ould  have  been  more  effecUve.  in 
this  case  the  saying  "belter  late  than 
never"  is  certainly  true.  It  is  my  sln- 
c?re  hope  that  this  action  will  strength- 
en prices  received  by  egg  producers 
cvorywhcre  and  stop  the  present  sales  at 
prices  which  aro  far  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  USDA  surplus  dl.s- 
posAl  program  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There   beUig   no   objection,   the  an- 
nouncnnent  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoRD.  as  follows: 
t;sDA   ArthfouNcr.   Si;an.t7.   Rkmovax.   Pao- 

CSAM    FOR    loo.;    COMPLCTS    ScMOOL-LUNtH 

PuacMaau 

U.SDA  announced  today  tu  intentions  to 
make  weekly  purchaaee  of  dried-egg  Mild, 
with  secUon  32  fund..  ThU  will  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  approximate  S14  mllllun  Hiready 
spent  In  purchasing  eggs  for  the  school-lunch 
program.  Igg  prlcea  hav*  fallen  to  relatively 
low  level.  In  recent  weeks  and  the  action 
announced  today  is  being  taken  In  an  effort 
to  stablliae  and  strengthen  price,  to  pro- 
ducers. 

At  the  Mme  Ume.  the  Department  an- 
noiuiced  the  ci^mpletlon  of  a  program  of  pur- 
chasing dried  whole  egg  wild,  for  um  In  the 
national  achool-lunch  program.  Fund,  for 
this  program  were  trauefwrred  by  Congren 
from  section  32. 

A  total  of  esa.S00  pound,  wa.  purchaMd 
thl.  week,  at  a  cost  of  S678.000.  ToUl  pur- 
chases for  the  program,  which  began  on 
October  18.  1958.  come  to  approximately  12 
minion  pounds,  and  toUl  expenditures  of 
about  S14  million.  Prices  paid  this  week 
ranged  from  SI. 0278  to  SI. 0498  per  pound, 
and  offer,  were  accepted  from  aU  seven 
bidders. 

Most  egg  solids  to  be  purchased  under  the 
section  32  surplus  removal  program  will  be 
distributed  to  needy  persons,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  welfare  Institutions.  They  will  sup- 
plement the  other  foods  now  being  donated 
by  the  Dspartment  and  distributed  by  SUte 
agencies  to  needy  people. 

First  offerings  under  the  section  32  pro- 
gram will  be  due  on  April  22.  at  1  p  m.  and 
purchases  will  t>e  made  weekly  thereafter. 
The  quantities  to  be  purchased  weekly  will 
depend  upon  offering  prices  In  relation  to 
prevailing  producer  prices.  Continuation  of 
the  program  will  depend  upon  general  mar- 
ket demands  as  refiected  In  producer  prices 
in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Purchases  in  No.  10  Un  cans  will  be  limited 
to  approximately  1  million  pounds  per  month 
for  distribution  to  msUtutlons.  The  balance 
of  purcbases  will  t>e  required  to  be  packed  In 
No.  a'j  consumer  size  cans  (13  ounces)  for 
distribution  to  needy  families. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  program 
will  be  mailed  to  the  trade  this  week.  In- 
quiries regarding  the  program  should  be  sent 
to  the  Director.  Poultry  Division.  Agricultural 
M\rketlng  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dehvery  under  the  awards  that  follow 
will  be  during  Uie  May  1  to  May  16,  f959. 
period. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  the  past  few  weeks 
points  up  a  basic  weakness  in  the  poul- 
try and  egg  industry  of  this  country. 
Secretary  Benson,  as  he  speaks  before 
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various  nonfarmer  groups  throughout 
the  country,  keeps  repeating  that  agri- 
cultural eommodiUas  which  hava  not 
been  under  mandatory  price  supporta 
have  not  been  in  price  trouble.  Let  me 
underscore  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mandatory  price-support  pix>8ram  for 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  producers  are 
In  real  trouble. 

A  Government  surplus-disposal  pro- 
gram can  bring  temporary  relief,  but  It 
cannot  discharge  the  Government's  full 
i^ponslblllty  to  this  important  agricul- 
tural Industry. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  and  Poipstry 
Commltloe  should  undertake  a  lull  study 
of  the  poultry  and  egg  Industry  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  for  the  evident  economic 
imbalance  and  to  explore  possible  cor- 
rective action. 

To  emphasise  that  this  is  no  sudden, 
temporary  price  crisis  for  egg  producers, 
I  desire  to  read  a  telegram  I  i*ecelved 
today  from  Dr.  Irving  Berger.  acting 
president  of  the  U.S.  Poultry  ft  Egg  Pi-o- 
ducers  Aviociation : 

May.  LaNbiNG.  N.J., 

April  It.  1959, 
Senator  Hvmckt  Ht;MPN«rr. 
Wa.t'tlnptOH.  D.C' 

Thousands  of  famllle.  of  poultry  farmer, 
are  In  economic  jeopwrdy  .trlvlng  for  their 
dally  bread.  The  situation  Is  to  acute  that 
their  capital  ln\*estment  on  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  depending  for  a 
living  Is  being  destroyed.  Should  they 
further  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemploj*ed? 
The  commercial  egg  producer  has  con- 
tributed his  energy  and  Ingenuity  to  the 
national  well-being  of  the  consumer  economy 
through  the  tremendous  efflclencte.  devel- 
oped since  1941  which  are  over  100  percent. 
If  the  egg  production  today  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern  as  It  did  up  to  1&40 
It  would  have  cost  the  consumer  an  addi- 
tional million  dollars  to  purchase  a  doeen 
eggs  In  the  market.  If  agriculture  would 
have  kept  pace  with  other  phases  of  the 
economy  there  would  have  been  a  20  percent 
Increase  In  egg  prices  Instead  of  a  decrease 
of  20  percent.  Egg  prices  have  dropped  to 
a  low  of  20  cents  national  av:^age  with  the 
acknowledged  national  cost  of  production  of 
33  cents  to  37  cents  ave|Tige  resulting  in  the 
egg  producer  actually  subsidizing  the  con- 
sumer to  the  extent  of  »60  million  a  month. 
He  cannot  further  subsidize  the  consumer 
market  at  the  cost  of  his  own  economic  de- 
struction. Without  immediate  alleviation 
of  the  situation  it  will  cripple  a  sizable  seg- 
ment Of  our  economy. 

It  behooves  upon  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  to  rescue  the  commercial  family 
egg  producer.  Tou  are  the  heart  and  core 
of  their  survival. 

Dr.  InviNG  Berceb. 
Acting  President.  United  States  Poul- 
try and  Egg  Producers  Association, 
Inc. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  say  to  Dr.  Berger 
that  we  have  finally  been  able  to  get  some 
action.  Three  days  ago  I  addressed  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  this  particular 
problem,  placing  in  the  Record  my  letter 
of  April  2.  my  telegram,  and  my  sul}se- 
quent  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  at  long 
last,  a  response  has  come  forth,  and  it  is 
favorable. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  acted.  I  may  add  that 
in  the  meantime  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota lltei-ally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  cash  income  have  been  lost — 
money  which  would  have  been  spent  in 


the  retail  establishments  and  service  In- 
stitutions of  our  State.  In  a  sanaa.  the 
egg  producer  is  the  eash  customer.  The 
farmer  with  100.  200.  or  300  hens,  who 
takes  his  eggs  to  market  every  day  or 
every  week,  represents  a  sisable  share  of 
what  we  call  cash  income  in  agricultural 
production. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  faced 
with  a  situation  like  this  again  without 
some  i-emedial  action.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  announcement  of  the  first 
pui>cliase  has  ali*eady  boosted  the  price 
for  the  pixxluccr.  I  said  this  would  hap- 
pen. 

Thei'e  are  certain  things  which  we 
know  about  agriculture.  One  of  the 
things  ^t  know  Is  that  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultui-e  indicates  Its  willing- 
ness to  step  In  and  fij-m  up  a  market,  the 
fi-ee  market  price  of  Uie  commodity  in- 
volved immediately  reacts  favorably. 
This  has  happened  again. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  doing  the  Job 
of  administration.  Our  job  should  be 
that  of  legislation,  and  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  DeparUnent  to 
utilise  the  law  which  \t-e  have  given  to 
the  executive  branch  to  effectuate  poli- 
cies laid  down  by  the  Congi'ess. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pi^sldent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Ml*.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
it  not  also  true  that  we  find  the  same 
condition  to  exist  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  placed  on  the  statute  books 
with  regard  to  many  other  farm  com- 
modities? Practically  the  same  situation 
existed  in  regard  to  the  poultry  industry 
before  Christmas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  had  to  jack  up  the  Department  in 
order  to  get  it  to  do  something  to  save 
the  poultry  industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Quite  frankly,  the  delay  in  Government 
purchases  or  Government  orders  with  re- 
spect to  perishable  commodities  not  only 
costs  the  producers  in  Minnesota  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  and,  on  a 
national  scale,  millions  of  dollars  of  lost 
income ;  but  it  costs  the  Federal  Treasury 
great  losses.  Folks  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  taxes. 
They  do  not  have  the  income  upon  which 
they  could  pay  taxes. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  the  funds 
which  are  used  are  not  taxpayers'  funds. 
They  are  what  we  call  tariff  and  import 
funds.  They  are  funds  which  go  into 
what  are  called  section  32  fimds,  whicli 
represent  collections  made  upon  certain 
imports  into  this  country — tariff  fimds 
which  go  into  a  special  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
it  not  also  true  that  the  Department 
cannot  justly  claim  that  it  does  not  re- 
ceive stifficient  funds  for  investigation? 
We  have  given  the  Department  many 
additional  employees,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  more  with  which  to 
work. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees has  Increased  by  from  20,000  to 
25.000,  and  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able is  rather  substantial.  It  is  so  sub- 
stantial that  many  of  us  hesitate  even 
to  mention  it.    It  is  well  over  $5  billion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, who  has  always  championed  the 
cause  of  the  family  farmer,  and  of  eco- 
nomic justice  for  American  agriculture. 
We  are  very  fortunate  that  he  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  not  only  takes  an  interest  in 
the  crops  and  production  characteristic 
of  his  section  of  the  country,  but  has  a 
national  vision,  and  exhibits  an  interest 
in  and  concern  for  the  well  being  of  our 
farm  population  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  every  part  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  remarks  concerning  me. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  I  had  occasion 
to  speak  to  representatives  of  the  press, 
I  made  the  statement  concerning  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  if  there 
were  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  a  few  more  Senators  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  we  could 
put  Mr.  Benson  in  his  place.  I  know 
that  the  fartC^rs  would  be  in  far  better 
condition  than  that  in  which  they  find 
themselves  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. That  is  great  praise  from  a  fine 
and  good  man.     . 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  <S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  ofDcers  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate  is  S.  1555. 
It  is  known  technically  as  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959.  It  is  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  essentially  as  the  Kennedy 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
on  S.  1555,  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which 
is  presently  before  the  Senate. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor 
on  this  important  measure,  which  is  de- 
signed to  eradicate  the  abuses  which 
have  come  to  light  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment field.  The  bipartisan  support 
which  this  bill  received  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  attests  to 
the  widespread  conviction  that  this  is  a 
sound  and  fair  proposal. 

To  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this 
measure,  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks.  Pew 
bills  have  received  as  thorough  study  and 
consideration  as  has  S.  1555.  At  this 
time  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusets  (Mr. 
KzNNKDYl,  as  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
For  many,  many  months  he  has  devoted 
his  energies,  time  and  talents  to  the  de- 


velopment of  ft  sound  and  practical  bilL 
He  has  quite  properly  gained  a  reputa- 
tion as  being  one  of  the  foremost  stu- 
dents of  labor  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  great  honor  and  one 
which  is  richly  deserved. 

S.  1555  is  a  carefully  considered  meas- 
ure to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  corrupt 
practices  in  the  labor-management  field 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
danger  of  jeopardizing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  American  trade-union  movement 
in  representing  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  land. 

In. reporting  S.  1555.  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  emphasizes  a 
very  important  point  which  should  be 
kept  m  mind  during  this  debate: 

The  overwhelming  majority  (of  unions) 
are  honestly  and  democratically  run.  In 
providing  remedies  for  existing  evils  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  careful  neither  to  undermine 
self-government  within  the  labor  movement 
nor  to  weaken  unions  In  their  role  as  the 
bargaining  representatives  of  employee*. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  the  leadership  of  the 
APL-CIO  to  maintain  the  traditional 
high  standards  and  principles  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  The  AFTL- 
CIO  has  given  more  than  mere  lip- 
service.  Its  adoption  of  a  rigid  code 
of  ethics  and  its  ouster  of  those  inter- 
national unions  which  have  betrayed 
their  sacred  trust  took  great  courage. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  further  demon- 
strated its  sincere  devotion  to  a  dedi- 
cated labor  movement  by  its  endorse- 
ment and  active  supixjrt  for  the  reform 
legislation  presently  before  the  Senate. 
I  might  add  that  it  is  a  rather  unique 
situation  when  we  see  groups  which  are 
being  regulated  come  l)efore  a  Senate 
committee  and,  out  of  a  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice  and  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  ask  that  legislation  designed 
to  regulate  them  be  adopted.  I  do  not 
recall  any  such  development  when  hold- 
ing companies  were  being  regulated, 
when  the  stock  market  was  being  regu- 
lated, and  when  some  of  the  great  util- 
ities were  being  regulated. 

As  the  committee  in  its  report  also 
points  out,  in  the  instances  of  corrup- 
tion which  have  been  revealed,  not  only 
unions  but  also  management  has  been 
involved.  The  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI  have  un- 
covered numerous  instances  of  employers 
having  made  payments  to  unethical 
union  oflQcials  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  employees.  The  so-called  middle- 
men have  also  been  used  by  certain 
employers  as  an  undercover  device  to 
defeat  legitimate  union  campaigns. 
Evidence  has  also  come  to  light  of  em- 
ployer payments  to  informers  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  information  on 
union  activities. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  preparing  S.  1555  has  quite 
properly  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
labor  movement  does  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  original  sin.  To  correct  the 
unethical  practices  of  certain  employers 
the  bill  provides  management  reporting 
requirements  and  prohibits  illicit  pay- 


ments by  employers  and  by  middlemen 
for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  union 
organizing  efforts  and  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. 

I  have,  quite  frankly,  been  disappointed 
that  organizations  representing  manage- 
ment have  not  shown  greater  concern 
over  such  unethical  practices  of  certain 
employers — thank  goodness  only  a  few. 
I  am  also  disappointed  that  management 
spokesmen  have  refused  to  support  S. 
1555  and  have  opposed  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  seek  to  deal  with  management 
abuses. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  S.  1555  and  that  It  will  soon 
be  enacted.  It  would  be.  in  my  opinion, 
a  tragedy  if  we  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  enact  re- 
form legislation. 

In  fact,  we  have  a  political  and  moral 
obligation  to  do  so.  If  we  fail  to  act  it 
will  be  a  victory  for  those  in  the  labor- 
management  field  who  have  betrayed 
American  working  people  and  the  public 
at  large  for  their  own  selfish  advantage. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  in  the 
Congress  who  sincerely  dLsagree  with 
certain  provisions  of  S.  1555,  and  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  this  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough.  The  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind,  however,  is  that  S.  1555 
does  represent  a  meaningful  long  stride 
forward.  In  any  meaningful  legisla- 
tion no  one  is  ever  completely  satis- 
fled.  Yet  the  need  for  reform  legislation 
Ls  too  great  and  important  to  permit  its 
defeat  due  to  the  opposition  of  those  who 
are  not  completely  satisfied.  I  hope  this 
will   not  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  he  is 
making  a  very  able  speech.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  voice  my  concurrence  with 
him  when  he  points  out  that  we  should 
make  a  t>eginning  in  this  very  Important 
field.  I  agree  with  him  that  8.  1555  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  Nevertheless,  it  rep- 
resents the  viewpoint  of  numerous  able 
and  outstanding  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  problem  and 
who  feel  that  the  bill  represents  a  good 
start  in  solving  the  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
many  people  who  wish  to  begin  with  a 
perfect  bill  in  this  field.  Yet  I  doubt 
that  any  proposed  legislation  was  per- 
fect when  it  started  through  Congress. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  not  long  after  its 
adoption,  had  to  be  amended  10  times 
in  order  to  protect  the  basic  liberties  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  very  easy  for  some  persons  to 
say,  "Unless  the  proposed  legislation  is 
perfect,  it  should  be  voted  down."  I  am 
al\^ys  reminded  of  a  story  which  was 
told  in  Oregon  by  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  in  the  history  of  our  State,  the 
late  Charles  L.  McNary,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate.  When  speakmg  about  people 
who  would  never  go  along  with  anythtog 
unless  every  *i'    were  dotted  and  every 
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"t"  were  crossed  precisely  In  a  proposal. 
Senator  McNary  said  It  reminded  him 
of  some  little  children  in  a  classroom 
The  teacher  said,  'All  of  you  who  want 
to  go  to  heaven  raise  your  hand."  Every 
child  In  the  class  raised  his  hand  except 
one  little  boy.  The  teacher  looked  at 
him.  singled  him  out  with  her  eyes,  and 
.said.  -Johnny,  don't  you  want  to  go  to 
h?aven?" 

The  little  boy  replied,  "Yes,  but  not 
with  that  bunch  of  fellows."  pointing  to 
the  rest  of  the  class. 

It  Is  true  that  some  sincere  people 
single  out  every  possible  objection  or 
omission  with  respect  to  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  field  of  pro- 
tecting union  democracy  and  safeguard- 
ing the  funds  of  the  working  people  who 
pay  dues  to  a  labor  union,  we  will  be  able 
later  to  make  such  changes  by  way  of 
amendments  as  may  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary. This  can  follow  the  tested  method 
of  trial  and  error. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota— and  I 
believe  he  will  agree  with  me— that  there 
are  some  people  who  would  like  to  see 
labor  so  strait  jacketed  that  it  could  not 
function  at  all.  I  was  particularly 
struck  that  way  last  year  when  an 
amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  provide  that  officials  of 
labor  unions  should  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent recall  elections.  Yet  U.S. 
Senators,  who  can  send  our  men 
to  Iwo  Jlma  or  Korea  to  risk  their  lives 
In  defense  of  his  country,  are  not  now 
subject  to  recall.  Those  people  ask  for 
a  higher  degree  of  democracy  In  labor 
unions  than  is  asked  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  of  Members  of  the  House 
or  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  hold  sovereign  control  over  every 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  bit  inconsistent 
to  propose  that  an  ofUcial  of  a  labor 
union  should  be  subject  to  recall,  lest 
democracy  be  endangered  In  the  labor 
union,  but  that  U.S.  Senators  should 
not  be  subject  to  recall.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  keep  this  whole  subject 
In  proper  perspective.  I  share  the  views 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  express- 
ing m  his  very  flne  speech  today.  I 
agree  that  we  must  give  financial  pro- 
tection to  the  people  who  pay  dues  and 
that  we  must  safeguard  union  funds, 
and  must  also  see  to  it  that  union  elec- 
tions are  held  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic orinciples.  free  from  coercion. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  must  have 
an  absolutely  letter-perfect  bill— and 
that  if  we  do  not  have  such  a  letter- 
perfect  bill— we  should  not  pass  any  bill 
at  all.  I  again  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
excellent  sp>eech  he  is  making  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  His  sen- 
timents and  observations  are  mine  also. 
He  has  stated  concisely  and  succinctly 
the  philosophy  which  should  guide  us  in 
voting  on  the  many  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill.  We  are  taking 
a  very  substantial  forward  step  with  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  is  one  which  will 
keep  us  in  sUide  with  the  needs  and  ne- 
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cesslties  of  the  labor-management  pic- 
ture. 

I  should  like  now  to  address  myself  to 
one  of  the  several  amendments  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  fMr.  GoldwaterI  and 
which  is  presently  lying  on  the  table.  I 
refer  to  the  amendment  to  extend  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act — 4-15-59-C. 
I  stress  the  word  "extend,"  Mr.  President, 
for  this  is  a  practice  which  has  beeri 
regulated  since  1947. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  discuss  these 
features  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  without  at  least  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  law.     I  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  4  years. 
It  was  my  privilege  during  those  4  years 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management    Relations.      I    par- 
ticipated in  the  debates  relating  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  the  effort  to  repeal  it, 
and  the  effort  to  amend  it.     In  fact,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  very 
dLstingulshed  and  honored  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Robert  A.  Taft.  in  proposing 
two   amendments   to   the   Taft-Hartley 
law,  which  were  adopted.    One  of  those 
amendments  will  be  attempted  to  t>e  re- 
pealed at  this  time.    But  I  hope  we  shall 
not  go  backward  in  this  debate.    I  refer 
to  the  amendment  relating  to  the  pre- 
election  rights   of   the   building   trades 
That  was  the  Taft-Humphrey  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act— the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  law.    It 
is  a  good  amendment.    I  might  add  that 
if  we  had  at  that  time  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Republican  ranks,  the  late 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Taft.  and  the 
then    junior    Senator    from    Mirmesota 
working   together  and   agreeing  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  It 
must  have  had  some  substance  and  some 
worthwhile     aspects,     because     Senator 
Taft  and  I  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
on  some  of  the  labor-management  prob- 
lems. 

Congress  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  enacted  stringent  curbs  on 
secondary  boycotts.  And  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  administering 
the  secondary  boycott  prohibitions — sec- 
tion 8<b)  (4) — with  a  zeal  which  resolves 
few  doubts  in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  of 
any  questioned  activity.  So  much  so  that 
the  courts  of  appeals  have  frequently 
reveised  the  Board  for  going  too  far. 
The  Couit  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  for  example,  this 
past  JanuaiT  set  aside  a  Board  order 
based  on  an  alleged  violation  of  section 
8(b)(4)  because  in  prohibiting  the  pick- 
eting in  that  case  the  Board  was  pro- 
hibiting, not  a  secondai-y  boycott,  but 
primary  picketing.  The  Board  had 
failed,  said  the  court,  "to  preserve  "the 
right  of  labor  organizations  to  bring 
pressuie  to  bear  on  offending  employers 
in  primary  labor  disputes.' " 

The  Board  failed  to  heed  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  that  section 
8(b)  (4)  must  be  interpreted  to  harmo- 
nize "the  dual  congressional  objectives 
of  preserving  the  right  of  labor  organi- 
zations to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  of- 
fending employers  in  primary  labor  dis- 
putes   and    of    shielding     unoffending 


employers  and  others  from  pressures  in 
controversies  not  their  own" — NL.R  B 
V.  Denver  Bldg.  A  Contt.  Trades  Council. 
341  U.S.  675,  692. 

This  proposed  amendment— the  one  I 
referred  to  earlier,  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator     from     Arizona     (Mr.     Gold- 
waterI— deals    then    with    an    activity 
which  is  already  regulated  and  regulated 
plentifully.    The  effect  of  this  existing 
regulation  bears  remembermg.    Broadly 
speaking,  when  a  union  has  a  dispute 
with  company  A  concerning  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  at  its  plant,  the 
union  may  not  call  out  the  employees 
of  company  B  on  strike,  it  may  not  picket 
the  premises  of  company  B  to  mduce  its 
employees  to  strike,  and  it  may  not  in- 
duce even  a  refusal  to  work  limited  to  not 
handling   the   products   of   company   A. 
These   means  of   bringing   pressure  on 
company  A  through  company  B  are  pro- 
hibited by  law.    And  these  are  prohibited 
even  though  company  A  is  paying  sub- 
standard wages  which  are  depressing  and 
undermming      the      union      standards 
throughout  the  Industry.  The  sweatshop 
employer,  no  less  than  any  other,  in  pres- 
ent law  is  protected.     When  Congress 
enacted  section  8(b)  (4)  it  embraced  the 
premise  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  "good  secondary  boycotts  and 
bad  secondary  boycotts" — Congressional 
Record,  volume  93.  part  3,  page  4198. 

It  is  proposed  now,  however,  that  it 
be  declared  an  unfair  labor  practice  to 
threaten,  coerce,  or  restrain  any  person 
to  engage  in  a  boycott.  But,  it  will  be 
said,  all  that  is  prohibited  is  the  threat, 
not  persuasion.  The  fact  Is.  however, 
that  there  is  no  meaningful  line  between 
the  two,  m  this  field  at  least.  That  is. 
there  is  no  meaningful  Une  which  I  think 
a  legislative  body  can  develop  in  theory. 
Any  meaningful  line  would  have  to  be 
determined  in  a  court  of  law  m  light  of 
the  situation. 

For  example,  suppose  a  union  agent 
tells   an  employer,   "We  are  having  a 
strike  at  company  A.    Cooperate  with  us 
by  not  buying  his  goods  until  the  strike 
is    over."    This  is     clearly    persuasion. 
Suppose   the   union   agent  adds:    "We 
have  always  gotten  along  well  together. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
jeopardize  our  good  relations  by  con- 
tinuing to  buy  company  A's  products?" 
The    question   now   is.   Has   persuasion 
passed  to  a  veiled  threat?    Suppose  the 
union  agent  goes  on  to  say,  "We  realize 
that,  because  yo'.:  have  been  barely  able 
to  get  by.  you  have  not  complied  strictly 
with  our  agreement  b\it  we  have  been 
willing  to  close  our  eyes  to  it.    But  our 
eyes  will  not  remain  closed  if  you  don't 
stop    buying    company    A's    products." 
The  question  is.  Is  this  an  open  threat? 
At   present,    "a   union  is  free   to   ap- 
proach an  employer  to  persuade  him  to 
engage  in  a  boycott,  so  long  as  it  re- 
frains from  the  specifically  prohibited 
means  of  coercion  thiough  inducement 
of     emploj'ees."     (Local     1976.     United 
Brotherhood  o/  Carpenters  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.,      * 
357  UJ5.  93,  99.)     This  is  nothing  that 
can  or  should  be  changed  by  statute,  as 
I  indicated  earlier.     If  an  employer -cus- 
tomer continues  to  buy  the  product  of 
the    struck    employer,    he     helps    that 
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ttnidc  «m>Ioyer;  H  an  employer-cus> 
tomer  discxmtinues  buying  the  product 
of  the  struclc  employer,  he  helps  the 
union.  But  whatever  he  does  he  un- 
avoidably helps  one  side  or  another. 
Surely  the  imion  must  remain  free  to 
persuade  the  customer  to  help  it.  Just 
as  the  struclc  employer  is  free  to  per- 
suade the  customer  to  continue  to  buy 
his  product.  This  is  but  the  exercise  of 
free  speech  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

It  does  not  appear  wise  to  me  to  enact 
by  what  might  be  called  legislative  de- 
terminatloin  this  slippery  line  between 
threats  and  persuasion.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  to  do  so.  Actually,  I  am  afraid 
this  kind  of  amendment  will  confuse  the 
situation,  which  throughout  the  years 
has  been  clarified  by  court  interpreta- 
tion. The  actual  act  of  calling  the  em- 
ployees of  the  neutral  employer  out  on 
strike,  or  the  actual  act  of  picketing  his 
premises  to  Induce  the  employees  to 
strike,  is  now  forbidden.  It  is.  therefore, 
just  idle  talk  to  threaten  to  do  either. 

Just  as  we  allow  free  speech  to  an 
employer  in  persiutding  his  employees 
not  to  Join  a  union — that  is  provided  for 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  law — so  must  we  al- 
low free  speech  to  the  union. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  not  even  limited  to  a  threat  to 
strike  or  to  induce  a  strike;  it  extends 
to  any  threat.  But  if  the  prohibited  act 
Is  confined  to  a  strike  or  inducement  to 
strike,  why  should  the  prohibited  threat 
extend  beyond  that? 

The  amendment  is  not  limited  only  to 
threats.  It  also  prohibits  the  union  to 
coerce,  or  restrain. 

By  the  way.  those  words  sound  pret- 
ty ugly  imtil  we  start  to  examine  them 
in  the  light  of  the  law  and  in  the  light 
of  actual  labor-management  practice. 

At  present  a  union  may  distribute  leaf- 
lets at  the  premises  of  a  neutral  employer 
to  persuade  consumers  not  to  buy  the 
product  of  the  struck  employer.  That 
is  the  law  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
persuasion  is  successful  the  neutral  loses 
sales.  Does  this  constitute  restraint  and 
coercion  of  the  neutral  employer?  Un- 
der present  law.  it  does  not;  but  if  the 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  through  a  whole  series 
of  court  actions  again,  and  no  one  in  the 
labor-management  picture  will  know  for 
many  years  where  he  stands.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  some  of  the  amendments  I 
have  examined  lend  themselves  not  to 
labor-management  peace,  not  to  labor- 
management  stability,  but  to  labor-man- 
agement instability  and  to  confusion 
confounded.  I  suggest  that  rather  than 
try  to  add  to  the  troubles  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  law.  we  should  try  to  sim- 
plify matters  and  learn  how  to  utilize 
the  law  which  we  have,  where  that  law 
is  Just  and  equitable. 

The  Board  has  indeed  held  that  to 
place  an  employer  on  a  "We  Do  Not  Pa- 
tronize" list  is  to  restrain  and  coerce  him. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit set  aside  the  Board's  determination 
and  pointed  out  that  the  union's  conduct 
was  "within  the  general  area  of  protec- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  guarantee- 
ing free  speech."  (NLRB  v.  lAM,  Local 
942.  C.A.  9.  No.  15.  814,  February  4,  1959, 
si.  op.  p.  6.) 


I  fear  that  this  proposal  may  well  in- 
vade this  area.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  hold 
with  Chief  Justice  Stone  that  the  "pub- 
lication, unaccompanied  by  violence,  of 
a  notice  that  the  employer  is  unfair  to 
organized  labor  and  requesting  the  pub- 
lic not  to  patronize  him  is  an  exercise 
of  the  right  of  free  speech  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  which  cannot 
be  made  unlawful  by  act  of  Congress." 

The  citation  is  a  familiar  one  to 
lawyers  and  even  to  some  of  us  laymen: 
United  States  v.  Hutcheson,  312  U.S.  219. 
243. 

To  distribute  leaflets  at  the  premises 
of  a  neutral  employer  to  persuade  cus- 
tomers not  to  buy  a  struck  product  is  one 
form  of  consumer  appeal.  To  peacefully 
picket  the  customer  entrances,  with  a 
placard  asking  ttiat  the  struck  product 
not  be  bought,  is  another  form.  I  fear 
that  consumer  picketing  may  also  be  the 
target  of  the  words  "coerce,  or  restrain." 
I  fear  that.  In  addition  to  the  existing 
foreclosure  of  the  union  on  strike  from 
making  any  effective  appeal  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  so-called  neutral  employer, 
the  union  by  this  amendment  is  now  to  be 
effectively  sealed  off  from  even  an  appeal 
to  the  consumers. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
union  "to  engage  in,  or  to  induce  or  en- 
courage the  (employees  of  any  employer 
to  engage  in,  a  strike  or  a  concerted 
refusal"  to  work.  That  is  the  law,  and  it 
is  applied  and  upheld.  But  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Oold water]  would  change 
the  words  "employees  of  any  employer" 
to  "any  individual  employed  by  any  per- 
son," and  would  delete  the  word  "con- 
certed." 

This  change  may  have  as  one  purpose 
to  forbid  inducement  of  even  a  single  em- 
ployee acting  alone  to  stop  working  for 
his  neutral  employer.  Three  courts  of 
appeals  have  already  construed  the 
existing  language  to  reach  this  result. 
And  the  inducement  of  a  single  employ- 
ee's refusal  to  work  at  a  neutral  em- 
ployer's premises  is  hardly  substantial 
enough  to  be  worth  considering. 

But  I  fear  that  more  than  appears  at 
first  glance  is  involved  in  this  proposal. 

At  first  glance,  a  layman  would  be  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  the  amendment 
was  quite  reasonable.  It  is  when  we  con- 
sider the  amendment  within  the  frame- 
wdl-k  of  existing  law.  and  when  we  con- 
sider Its  application  by  means  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and, 
consequently,  by  means  of  court  inter- 
pretations and  decisions,  that  we  re- 
alize that  there  would  be  trouble. 

As  it  now  stands,  section  8(b)  (4)  does 
not  prohibit  ap[>eals  or  requests  directed 
to  supervisory  or  managerial  employees, 
because  these  individuals  are  not  em- 
ployees within  the  statutory  definition. 
But  they  are  surely  individuals;  and  to 
substitute  the  word  "individual"  for  the 
word  "employees"  would  place  requests 
and  appeals  to  them  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  law.  For  example,  an  appeal 
to  a  supervisor  to  decline  to  accept  a 
shipment  from  a  struck  employer  is  in- 
ducement of  "any  individual  employed 
by  any  person"  to  engage  In  a  "refusal" 
to  work. 
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If  this  is  the  effeot  of  the  proposal, 
its  adoption  would  completely  isolate  the 
union  from  any  effective  approach  to 
the  neutral  employer,  to  persuade  him 
or  to  encourage  him  to  cooperate  with 
the  union  by  declining  to  do  business 
with  the  struck  employer,  for  the  super- 
visors are  the  arms  and  legs  of  manage- 
ment. They  are  management  on  the 
Job.  The  xu>rmal  and  natural  approach 
to  the  neutral  employer  is  through  his 
suc>ervi8ory  and  managerial  personnel 
present  on  the  Job.  Therefore,  to  pro- 
hibit the  imion  from  approaching  them 
would  be  to  cut  off  the  union  from  its 
normal  channels  of  communication.  It 
would  be  a  mockery  to  say  that  the 
union  is  free  to  persuade  a  neutral  em- 
ployer to  assist  it.  but  to  deny  the  union 
access  to  the  employer's  supervisory  and 
managerial  staff.  Especially  is  this  so  in 
the  case  of  a  corporate  employer,  who 
can  act  only  through  his  supervisors  and 
managers.  How  high  in  the  corpora- 
tion's ofllcialdom  would  a  union  have  to 
go  before  it  could  find  a  corpwrate  agent 
with  whom  It  would  be  safe  to  talk? 

This  is  not  defined  in  the  amendment. 
It  would  have  to  come  under  some  board 
or  some  Judicial  definition  or  interpre- 
tation. It  would  require  action  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and, 
of  course,  such  action  w^ould  undoubtedly 
be  appealed,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
whole  series  of  court  decisions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "individual",  as 
contrasted  to  the  statutory  meaning  of 
the  word  "employee."  We  have  a  com- 
plete Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "employee  ";  but  we  do  not  Lave 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "individual",  as  it  applies 
to  labor-management  relations.  I  real- 
ize that  these  points  may  seem  to 
amount  to  splitting  hairs ;  but  they  indi- 
cate the  problems  involved  in  connection 
with  such  matters  in  labor-management 
relations. 

I  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  this  proposed  amendment,  which  is 
both  technical  and  complicated.  I  have 
considered  this  matter  carefully,  because 
during  my  years  of  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I 
handled  a  number  of  such  matters,  and 
this  is  one  about  which  I  have  at  least  a 
layman's  working  knowledge.  When  I 
considered  the  amendment,  I  said  to  my- 
self, "This  can  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
trouble." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  records  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  are  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  subject  T)^as  discussed  at  length, 
several  years  running;  and  at  no  time 
was  there  a  majority  of  the  committee— 
in  fact,  not  even  close  to  a  majority — 
who  felt  that  any  extension  or  expan- 
sion of  the  secondary  boycott  provision 
should  be  agreed  to. 

One  last  word,  and  I  shall  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  It  purports  to  say 
that  a  secondary  employer  who  performs 
the  "fanned  out"  work  of  a  struck  em- 
ployer is  not  entitled  to  the  sheltered 
status  of  the  neutral.  He  may  be  stnick 
and  picketed  just  as  the  primary  em- 
ployer is  himself.  This  adds  nothing  to 
section  8(b)(4).  As  the  section  now 
stands,  it  does  not  protect  a  neutral  em- 
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ployer  who  does  the  primary  employer's 
work.  In  other  words,  the  present  law 
cannot  be  avoided  by  farming  out  the 
work  of  the  struck  plant.  This  matter 
/  is  presently  taken  care  of.  As  I  have 
said,  the  applicable  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  as  it  now  stands,  does  not 
protect  a  neutral  employer  who  does  the 
primary  employer's  work;  and  no 
amendment  is  needed  for  this. 

But  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  amendment,  far  from  confirming 
the  present  interpretation  of  section 
8'b»(4)  in  thL'  respect,  would,  in  fact, 
detract  from  it.  for  the  amendment 
would,  according  to  my  observations, 
permit  a  strike  against  the  secondary 
employer  only  when  he  "has  contracted 
or  agreed  with"  a  struck"  employer  to  do 
the  latters  work.     But,   as  the  matter 

now  Stands,  such  a  strike  is  permissible, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  contract  or  an 
agreement.  Just  so  long  as  the  secondary 
employer  is  actually  doing  struck  work. 
Here,  again.  Mr  President,  we  Ret  into 
legalisms.    In   other   words,    has   there 
been  a  formal  agreement  or  an  oral  ^r 
a  written  contract?     If  there  has  been, 
then,  under  the  proposed   amendment, 
such  protection  of  a,  neutral  employer 
would  be  removed.    But  under  present 
law   that   precise  definition    is   not   re- 
quired.    In    other     »iords.     as    I    have 
pointed   out,   present   law   says  such  a 
strike     is     permifcslble,     regardls's     of 
whether  there  is  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment. Just  so  long  as  the  secondary  em- 
ployer is  actufcUy  doing  struck  work.     As 
the  leading  case  states,  the  secondary 
employers  are  not  protected  "whether  or 
not   the   primary  employer  makes  any 
direct  arrangement  with  the  secondary 
employei-s      providing      the      services." 
(NX.R.B.   V.    Busine/ig   Machine   Board. 
228  F.  2d  553.  559  (C.  A.  2».  cert,  denied. 
351  U.S.  962.  >     Furthermore,  the  amend- 
ment    pertains     only     to     "any     strike 
against,  or  refusal  to  perform  services 
for."  the  secondary  employer.    Surely  it 
must  also  be  permissible  to  picket  the 
secondary  employer  or  otherwise  to  in- 
duce his  employees  to  strike. 

Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an 
effective  curb  on  secondary  boycotts.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  Congress  feels 
that  it  has  been  an  effective  curb  on 
secondary  boycotts. 

One  of  the  real  justifications  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  in  the  view  of  those 
who  favored  it.  was  the  efficacy  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  so-called  secondary- 
boycott  provisions  of  that  law.  It  was 
around  those  provisions  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  rallied. 
But  now  we  see  that  these  provisions  are 
supposed  to  be  even  further  extended — 
or  further  confounded.  I  may  say.  It 
has  already  taken  us  10  years  to  get  them 
untangled.  But  after  having  had  10 
years  in  which  to  obtain  working  deci- 
sions and  working,  practical  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the 
secondary  boycott  and  in  regard  to  how 
the  provisions  of  section  8(b)  (4)  are  to 
be  applied  to  practical  situations,  now  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Congress  adopt  an 
amendment  to  rewrite  the  language. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  many  a  season  and 
many  a  year  will  pass,  if  that  amendment 
is  adopted,  before  an  employer  or  a  union 
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will  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  law 
is.  The  legal  officers  will  have  to  do 
their  work;  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  will  have  to  interpret  the  lan- 
guage— because  the  language  of  a  law 
means  little  or  nothing  until  it  is  inter- 
preted; and,  after  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "coerce"  or 
"threaten"  or  "force"  or  "restrain,"  the 
courts  will,  in  turn,  have  to  decide  how 
those  words  apply  to  the  cases  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  legislat'on  to  extend  >r 
to  expand  the  curb  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts, as  provided  in  the  amendment  we 
have  been  discussing,  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
both  uimecessary  and  potentially  harm- 
Tul.  for  the  extensions  invade,  first,  the 
areas  of  free  speech;  second,  the  rightful 
access  of  a  union  to  persuade  employers  • 
and,  third,  the  rightful  enlistment  by  a 
union  of  consumer  support. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1059.  The  Senate  had 
before  it  a  similar  bill  a  year  ago.  I 
voted  for  it  then.  I  desire  to  register 
my  vote  for  the  pending  bill  now.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  done  a  very,  very 
good  Job.  We  have  watched  this  pro- 
posed legislation  develop  for  months.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  testimony  has 
be?n  developed,  and  much  staff  and  sen- 
atorial work  has  been  done  to  make  the 
bill  a  legislative  reality. 

It  Is  a  sound  and  a  good  proposal.  It 
is  a  significant  move  forward,  and  one 
which  merits  bipartisan  support.  I 
hope  the  support  will  not  only  be  bi- 
partisan, but  that  the  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  both  parties. 

I  hope  S.  1555  will  not  become  bur- 
dened down  with  modifications,  dele- 
tions, and  additions,  through  floor 
amendments,  so  as  to  jeopardize  its  pas- 
sage entirely.  To  me  this  would  be  a 
grave  mistake,  which  we  would  long  -e- 
gret. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  amendments 
which  needed  to  be  in  this  bill  have  al- 
ready been  included.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  did  not  deny 
anyone  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Anyone  who  had  a  constructive  proposal, 
or  any  other  kind  of  proposal,  could  well 
have  offered  it  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare;  and  members  of 
the  committee,  who  are  experienced  in 
this  kind  of  legislation,  would  have  con- 
sidered it,  and,  if  it  had  had  merit,  it 
could  well  have  been  included  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  shall  encourage  one  and  all  to  vote 
for  S.  1555  as  reix)rted  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  has  my  wholehearted  support 
and  assistance. 


WASTE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS 
SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL 
PROGRAM,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  CARPENTERSVILLE.  ILL. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  critical  of  what  I 
believe  is  excessive  fat  and  waste  in  the 
procurement  policies  of  the  military 
services. 


As  of  June  30.  1958,  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  on  hand  over  $29  billion  in 
real  property  and  $119  billion  in  personal 
property.  These  statistics  and  totals  are 
given  in  a  very  accurate  study  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  85th  Congress,  on  page  65. 
Of  this  enormous  total,  $44  billion  was 
in  the  supply  system  inventory,  locked  up 
in  warehouses  here  and  abroad. 

When  these  figures  are  examined  more 
closely,  as  they  are  in  the  report,  on 
page  98  and  following,  it  is  seen  that  of 
the  $44  billion  in  the  supply  system  in- 
ventory, only  $27  billion  are  for  peace- 
time operating  needs  and  for  the  addi- 
tional supplies  which  are  adjudged  neces- 
sary for  our  Armed  Forces  in  time  of 
war.  The  remaining  $17  billion  is  in 
excess  stocks.  This  is  admitted  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  be  in  excess  of 
both  war  and  peacetime  needs.  This  is  a 
shocking  total. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  by 
drawing  down  on  these  excess  supplies, 
the  military  departments  could  save  $2  to 
$3  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget. 
These  funds  could  then  be  used  to  in- 
crease our  existing  and  potential  supplies 
of  missiles  and  to  keep  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  combat  troops  at  the  num- 
ber which  Congress  has  authorized,  and 
for  which  it  has  appropriated,  and  which 
the  President  has  failed  to  carry  out. 

WA8TZ  IN  StntPLTTS  DISPOSAL 

My  suspicions  that  there  is  great  waste 
In  the  procurement  and  use  of  these  vast 
military  supplies  have  been  fortified  by 
some  specific  events  in  my  own  State  in 
recent  months.  The  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
and  their  able  reporter,  Mr.  Richard 
Lewis,  have  uncovered  a  scandalous  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  handling  of  sur- 
plus property  at  Carpentersville  111. 

What  happened  in  my  own  State  was 
this:  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  so-called  Federal  surplus  property  was 
donated  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  ostensibly  for  the 
use  of  schools,  nonprofit  hospitals,  and 
civil  defense. 

Equipment  included  cranes,  tractors, 
trucks,  road  graders,  flashlights,  pen- 
points,  stop  watches,  parkas,  beds,  load- 
lifting  machines,  loaders,  chain  hoists, 
compressors,  motors,  generators,  lathes, 
mill  machines,  road  rollers,  ditching  ma- 
chines, grinders,  pumps,  portable  power- 
plants,  typewriters,  desks,  paper,  adding 
machines,  binoculars,  beds,  steel  cabi- 
nets, wool  cloth,  searchlights,  athletic 
equipment,  including  track  shoes — and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  note  for  what 
purpose  track  shoes  were  regarded  as 
combat  equipment — telescopes,  barber 
kits,  gasoline  pumps,  swivel  chairs — I 
know  a  swivel  chair  is  a  very  important 
item  of  military  equipment — stamping 
pads,  card  flies,  and  even  a  calculating 
machine  to  add  up  all  the  excess 
property. 

SHOULD  THZSC  ITEMS  BE  StTRPLUST 

Let  me  say  that  my  first  objection  to 
this  is  that  there  certainly  seem  to  be 
items  among  those  which  the  Federal 
Gtovernment  has  declared  as  surplus  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
able  to  find  more  useful  purposes.  I 
doubt  that  some  of  them  were  actual  sur- 
plus.   I  suspect  that  the  Government  is 
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bujring  slmOar  or  like  equipment  to  be 
used  in  other  places,  and  I  think  there 
is  tremendous  waste  In  a  procurement 
system  in  which  so  many  items  of  these 
kinds  could  conceivably  be  declared  sur- 
plus items. 

In  fact,  while  the  administration  was 
disposing  of  a  bus  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
it  was  asking  in  the  current  budget  for 
over  $3  million  net,  after  trade-ins,  with 
which  to  purchase  no  less  than  787  new 
buses.  The  figures  for  this  item  can 
be  found  on  page  535  of  the  budget  for 
1959  and  1960,  Item  M60.  Department  of 
Defense. 

Of  course,  the  Ooverrunent  has  also 
been  purchasing  additional  typewriters, 
steel  cabinets,  wool  cloth,  and  many 
other  items  it  was  disposing  of  so  lav- 
ishly; although  I  grant  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  were  not  buying  addi- 
tion track  shoes  for  combat  purposes. 

After  receiving  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  Federal  surplus 
items,  the  State  government  then  dis- 
tributed, them.  This  was  done  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Vernon  L.  Nlckell,  whose  ad- 
ministration was  already  scandal-ridden 
by  his  handling  of  surplus  foods  for  the 
school  lunch  program. 

SMALL    TOWN    OCT    $400,000    OF    SURPLUS    rfSMS 

The  new  scandal  is  what  happened  to 
the  items  which  were  distributed  to  Car- 
pentersville.  111.  This  is  a  vUlage  of 
about  12,000  people  near  Elgin  and  about 
40  miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  Civil  De- 
fense Corps  of  this  small  city  of  Carpen- 
tersville.  HI.,  was  issued  Federal  surplus 
property  valued  at  no  less  than  $345,- 
733.85.  This  village  of  12,000  people  re- 
ceived, in  fact,  more  surplus  property  for 
civil  defense  purposes  than  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  received  during  the 
entire  school  year  1957  and  1958  for  a 
city  of  3.75  million  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  suspicious  when  a 
small  city  can  receive  such  huge  amounts 
of  so-called  Federal  surplus  items,  many 
of  which  would  hardly  seem  to  be  related 
to  civil  defense  and  many  of  which  one 
would  think  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States  would  need,  or,  if  their 
procurement  policies  were  proper,  should 
never  have  been  declared  surplus  in  the 
first  place. 

However,  not  only  has  the  Federal 
Government  given  to  the  State  vast 
quantities  of  items  which  one  doubts  are 
surplus,  or  if  they  are  surplus,  which 
should  never  have  been  surplus  if  proper 
procedures  had  been  followed:  and  not 
only  has  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
former  superintendent  of  schools  dis- 
tributed almost  $400,000  of  such  sur- 
pluses to  one  village  of  12,000  people;  but 
in  addition  to  all  this,  vast  quantities 
of  the  .surplus  stocks  distributed  to  Car- 
pentersville  have  ended  up  free  of  charge 
in  the  yards  of  a  private  excavating  and 
earthmoving  company  which  is  the  prime 
contractor  for  a  multimillion-dollar 
housing  development  in  the  area. 
rrcMs  PinrATK  coimucToii  received 

I  point  out  that  among  the  so-called 
surplus  Items  which  ended  up  in  the 
yards    of    the    private    contractor    and 


which  apparently  were  used  by  that  firm 
were: 

First.  A  3.000-pound  fork  lift  which 
had  cost  the  U.8.  Air  Force  $3,645.  It 
was  turned  over  to  the  Carpentersvllle 
Civil  Defense  Corp.  for  $50. 

Second.  A  model  P.  ti  H.  crane,  with  a 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  $27,888.  This  cost  Carpen- 
tersvllle $200.  It  was  being  used  by 
the  private  contractor. 

Thii-d.  A  boom  crane  shovel,  which 
had  cost  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers  $32,733. 
Carpentersvllle  got  It  from  the  State 
for  $200. 

Fourth.  A  15-ton  dump  truck  which 
cost  the  Air  Force  $18,200.  It  was  sold 
to  Carpentersvllle  for  $200. 

Fifth.  A  OMC  compressor  truck  which 
had  cost  the  Army  $2,114. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lewis,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From    the    Chicago    Sun-Times,    Mar.    31, 
1959) 

Crvii  Detense  Eootpment  Wim>s  Up  in 

Private  Use 

(By  Richard  Lewis) 

The  Sun-Times  has  uncovered  instances  in 
which  Federal  surplus  property.  Intended 
for  use  by  the  State  and  local  agencies,  has 
wound  up  In  private  hands. 

Involved  is  property  valued  by  the  United 
States  at  more  than  $500,000. 

The  equipment.  Including  huge  earth - 
moving  and  construction  machines,  was 
donated  to  the  State  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

M\CHINERT    TRACED 

Under  Federal  regulations.  It  was  to  be 
distributed  to  schools,  nonprofit  hospitals, 
and  civil  defense  by  the  State  Agency  for 
Surplus  Proper:  y,  now  under  Governor  Strat- 
ton's  control. 

The  Sun-Tlnies  has  found  that  U.S.  sur- 
plus machlner;-  costing  more  than  •100.000 
Is  now  In  the  yards  of  a  Kane  County  con- 
tracting firm,  which  has  been  using  It  for 
months. 

The  machinery  Is  part  of  a  mounUlnous 
load  of  Federal  surplus  valued  at  •345.733.85 
and  acquired  In  1  year  from  the  State  by 
the  Carpentersvllle  Civil  Defense  Corps. 

Carpentersvllle.  a  village  of  about  12.000  In 
Kane  County  near  Elgin,  received  more  U.S. 
surplus  equipment  (In  terms  of  U.S.  valua- 
tion) during  1957-58  than  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education. 

The  only  cost  charged  by  the  SUte  for  the 
equipment,  consisting  of  about  2,000  Items, 
was  •7.811.50  Ir.  handling  charges.  Of  this, 
•962.81  remains  unpaid  to  the  State  agency! 
Its  records  show. 

The  private  contracting  firm  that  got  the 
xjse  of  much  of  the  equipment  is  Steffan 
Bros,  of  Carpentersvllle.  prime  contractor 
for  the  multlnulllon-dollar  Meadowdale  de- 
velopment in  the  Pox  River  Valley. 

The  development  Includes  a  4,000-home 
housing  project,  a  giant  shopping  center  and 
an  auto  race  track  40  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  The  developer  Is  Leonard  W.  Bes- 
Inger  &  Associates,  Carpentersvllle. 

ARRANGEMENT    EXPLAINED 

Ed  Steffan.  president  of  Steffan  Bros.,  said 
he  was  using  cranes,  trucks,  tractors,  and 
other  Federal  surplus  in  his  business  as 
the  result  of  a  verbal  agreement  with  the 
CarpentersvlUe  Civil  Defense  Corps. 

The  arrangement,  he  said,  provided  that 
St;ffan    Bros,    would    maintain    the    equip- 


ment against  the  day  when  disaster  might 
strike  the  village.  Then  It  would  be  made 
Immediately  avaUable  to  clvU  defense,  b« 
said. 

"We've  just  spent  about  •2,000  putting  new 
gears  In  that  crane  out  back,"  Steffan  said. 
He  pointed  to  a  US.  surplus  crane  with  an 
acqulslUon  cost  of  •27,000,  which  the  Car- 
pentersvllle civil  defense  had  picked  up  from 
the  State  for  •aoo. 

"We  feel  we  ought  to  get  some  use  out  of 
it."  Steffan  said.  "If  you  dont  keep  this 
machinery  operating,  it  simply  deteriorates." 

INTEBLOCKINO   nrRKlR 

Steffan  said  he  does  all  the  excavating  for 
the  Meadowdale  development — which  is  be- 
ginning to  rival  Park  Forest  In  size  as  a 
community  created  by  a  single  developer. 

He  said  the  developer.  Besinger  At  Associ- 
ates, has  a  financial  Interest  In  his  firm. 

Leonard  W.  Besinger.  head  of  Besinger  k 
Asaoclates.  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment by  the  8un-Ttmes.  His  son.  Leonard 
Jr..  an  associate  in  the  firm,  said  he  under- 
stood "we  have  an  Interest"  in  Steffan  Bros 

PEOKRAL     INVXSTICATIOM 

The  Sun-Times  found  that  Federal  au- 
thorities are  investigating  the  disposition  of 
this  and  other  Federal  surplus  costing 
•400.000. 

Approximately  2.0(X)  Items  of  U.8.  surplus 
donated  to  the  State  and  distributed  by  the 
State  agency  for  surplus  property  are  in- 
volved. 

The      equipment      ranges      from      crones. 

tractors,  trucks,  road  rraders  and  a  bus  to 
flashlights,  penpolnts,  stopwatches,  parkas, 
and  beds. 

Until  last  January  1.  the  Stat*  siu-plus 
property  agency  had  been  operating  under 
the  supervision  of  Vernon  L.  Nlckell.  former 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
whose  term    expired   January    12. 

(Nlckell  ngured  In  a  Sun-Tlme«  Inveett- 
gatlon  of  overcharges  In  the  disUlbutlon  of 
U.S.  surplus  food  donated  to  the  etate  by  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  for  schools  and 
State    welfare    institutions.) 

ACENCT     TRANSPERRXD 

Both  the  distribution  of  surplus  equip- 
ment and  of  surplus  food  were  under  Nick- 
ell's  administration.  Twelve  days  beXori- 
Nlckell.  a  Republican,  surrendered  the  office 
to  his  Democratic  successor.  George  T.  Wll- 
klns,  Oovemor  Stratton  transferred  the 
agency  and  all  of  Its  records  to  his  depart- 
ment of  finance.  He  left  food  distribution 
m  Wilkins'  hands. 

The  Sun -Times  has  learned  that  the  SUte 
agency's  operations  had  been  under  scrutiny 
since  last  July  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  VS. 
Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mo'ulllzfttlon, 
and  even  the  Illinois  State  police. 

It  also  learned  that  various  transactions 
involved  have  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Tleken  and  State's 
Attorney  Benjamin  S.  Adamowski. 

This  situation  came  to  light  when  tlie  Sun- 
Times  examined  the  surplus  agency's  rec- 
ords in  Sprlngneld  after  discovering  that 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  Federal  sur- 
plus equipment  had  been  delivered  to  pri- 
vate contractors  after  being  distributed  by 
the  State. 

Governor  Stratton 's  office  said  the  Gover- 
nor had  no  comment  on  the  surplus  property 
situation.  N 

The  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  sur- 
plus property  situation  were  found  In  Car- 
pentersvllle. 

BEGAN    IN     ISST 

The  village's  record  draw  of  surplus  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  July  1,  1057,  when  Doug- 
las C.  Scott,  a  mau  carrier  In  the  Carpen- 
tersvlUe post  office,  was  appointed  vUlag* 
civil  defense  director  and  authorised  to  ob« 
Uln  surplus  property  from  the  SUte  by  J. 
L.  Homer,  executive  officer  of  the  lUinois 
Civil  Defense  Agency. 
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Shortly  after  receiving  the  authorization. 
Scott  began  acquiring  the  surplus  trom  the 
Illinois  SUto  Fairgrounds  and'  a  private 
warehouse  where  the  SUU  agency  stored 
the  equipment  and  from  the  U.S.  Engineer 
depot  in  Granite  City. 

Sor^.e  of  the  equipment  consisted  of  load- 
lifting  machines,  cranes,  trucks,  tractors, 
loaders,  chain  hoists,  compressors,  motors, 
generators,  lathes,  a  mill  machine,  a  drilling 
machine,  a  welding  machine,  a  road  roller, 
a  ditching  machine,  a  grinder,  a  road  scraper, 
pumps,  a  portable  powerplant  and  even  a  29- 
passenger  bus.  I 

ITEMS    tjuTKB 

In  addition,  the  Carpentersvllle  Civil  De- 
fense Corps  received  typewriters,  desks,  pa- 
per, adding  machines,  binoculars,  beds,  steel 
cabinets  (In  372  sections),  wool  cloth  (145 
yards  of  It),  parkas,  flashllghU,  searchllghu, 
athletic  equipment,  including  track  shoes, 
telescopes,  barber  klu,  gasoline  pumps,  a 
swivel  chair,  stamping  pads  (40).  card  files 
and  other  itenu,  including  a  calculating  ma- 
chine to  tou  it  all  up. 

These  items  were  shipped  to  Carpenters- 
vllle between  July  1.  1957,  and  July  28,  1958. 

The  Sun-Times  found  the  following  items 
In  the  yards  of  Steffan  Bros.,  excavating  and 
earth-moving   contractors: 

1.  A  3,000-pound  forkllft,  which  had  cost 
the  US.  Air  Force  •3,645.  State  records  show 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  CarpentersvUle  Civil 
Defense  Corp.,  August  27,  1957.  for  •50. 

2.  A  model  P.  &  H.  crane,  with  a  U.S.  Army 
Corp*  of  Engineers  acquisition  cost  of 
•27,880.  Carpentersvllle  got  it  from  the  State 
lor  •200  September  25.  1957.  This  piece  of 
equipment  was  t)elng  used  by  Steffan  Bros. 
In  a  gravel  pit  at  Carpentersvllle  last  Fri- 
day. 

3.  A  boom  crane  shovel,  which  had  cost 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  •32,733.  Carpenters- 
vllle got  it  from  the  State  for  •200  Febru- 
ary 14.  1058. 

4.  A  16-ton  dump  truck,  which  had  cost 
the  Air  Force  •18,200.  Cnrpentersville  got  it 
from  the   Bute  for  •20(1  January  27,   1958. 

This  equipment  currently  is  in  use  by 
Steffan  Bros,  in  the  gravel  pit.  Friday  after- 
noon, the  crane  was  loading  aggregate  into 
the  truck. 

6.  A  GMC  compressor  truck,  which  had 
cost  the  Army  •2.114.  li  was  parked  in  the 
contractor's  yards. 

OPERATIONAL    HCADINESS 

SUte  records  show  this  equipment  was 
donated  to  the  Carpentersvllle  Civil  Defense 
Corps  for  the  purposes  of  "operational  readi- 
ness" and  "training." 

Records  of  the  Illinois  Civil  Defense  Agency 
fall  to  show  that  the  Ckrpentersvllle  corps 
has  ever  held  an  exercise. 

In  addition,  the  Sun-Times  found  another 
crane,  an  aggregate  loader,  a  5-ton  cargo 
truck,  and  other  equipment  bearing  U.S. 
markings  parked   In   the  contractor's  yards. 

VISIT    SPRIN^rXELD 

Steffan  said  that  Scoti,  the  village's  first 
civil  defense  director,  had  frequently  flown 
to  Springfield  to  get  the  equipment  In  an 
airplane  owned   by  the  Besinger   firm. 

Steffan  said  Scott  was  accompanied  by 
David  Hoppe.  a  cement  contractor  associ- 
ated with  the  Besinger  firm  and  Steffan  Bros, 
in  the  Meadowdale  development. 

Steffan  admitted  that  siome  of  the  surplus 
equipment  had  been  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Meadowdale  International  Race- 
ways, an  auto  track  on  Illinois  31  near 
Dundee,  the  Meadowdale  shopping  center 
and  the  Meadowdale  housing  development. 

"We  needed  every  piece  of  equipment  we 
could  get."  Steffan  said.  "There's  never 
enough  when  you're  building  what  amotuiU 
to  a  new  city. 

"The  equipment  U  and  always  has  been 
instantly  available  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
aster." 1 
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Scott  confirmed  Steffan 's  account  of  how 
the  surplus  equipment  came  to  be  used  by  a 
private  contractor. 

Scott  said  he  had  quit  as  the  village  mall 
carrier  and  has  engaged  In  a  business  ven- 
ture, which  he  declined  to  describe. 

He  said  he  was  accompanied  by  repn-e- 
senutlves  of  Steffan  Bros,  as  well  as  by 
Hoppe  on  his  trips  to  Springfield  to  equip 
the  Civil  Defense  Corps. 

Asked  why  he  had  acquired  such  a  large 
volume  of  equipment,  which  had  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  •346.000,  Scott  said : 

"I  wanted  to  make  Carpentersvllle  the 
best-equipped  civil  defense  force  in  this 
area. 

"You  see.  Carpentersvllle  is  very  strategic. 
It  lies  between  two  target  cities.  Rockford 
and  Chicago.  In  the  event  of  a  disaster,  if 
one  of  these  cities  was  hit,  we  could  get  this 
stuff  moving  either  way. 

"It  was  a  good  plan  and  the  SUte  civil 
defense  people  approved  it." 

Scott  said  that  the  plan  was  coming  along 
nicely  as  voluminous  stores  of  surplus  rolled 
Into  Carpentersvllle  until  he  found  that  Stef- 
fan Bros,  was  using  the  stuff  ouUlde  the  vil- 
lage limits. 

Scott  said  that  when  he  protested,  he  was 
fired  as  civil-defense  director  by  "hlzzoner, 
the  mayor." 

The  mayor  is  Colin  Livingston,  president  of 
the  Carpentersvllle  Village  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

CONCEALS    REASONS 

Llvlngfcton  said  there  were  specific  reasons 
for  firing  Scott,  but  he  declined  to  discuss 
them. 

He  said  that  he  appointed  Hoppe,  the  ce- 
ment contractor,  as  Scott's  successor. 

State  records  show  that  Hoppe  continued 
acquiring  surplus  equipment  for  the  SUte. 

But  Hoppe  told  the  Sun-Times  that  al- 
though the  mayor  appointed  him,  "I  was 
taken  off  before  I  was  sworn  in." 

Asked  who  removed  him  as  civil  defense 
director.  Hoppe  said:   "The  mayor  did." 


official   step   in   and   correct   the   misuse   of 
public  property. 

The  story  appeared  on  our  front  page 
Tuesday.  That  same  day  Frank  O.  Starr, 
regional  director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  MoblUzatlon  at  BatUe  Creek.  Mich., 
moved  to  repossess  the  machinery.  He  said 
that  Carpentersvllle  had  been  suspended 
from  the  surplus-property  program  last 
July  24. 

This  case  Is  another  good  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  T  free  and  energetic  press 
must  continuously  ride  herd  on  public  offi- 
cials In  the  public  Interest. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  there 
would  have  been  action  in  the  Carpenters- 
vl  le  case  if  we  had  not  published  the  cur- 
rent facts  about  It.  But  It  seems  to  us  that 
8  months  is  a  long  time  for  repossession  of 
the  equipment  to  be  started.  There  are 
plenty  of  questions  that  should  be  answered 
by  all  public  officials  Involved. 

Last  July  28,  Robprt  M.  Woodward,  State 
civil  defense  director,  said  he  had  ordered 
the  equipment  Impounded.  He  said  he  had 
requested  an  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  DUnols,  the  chief 
Investigator  for  the  SUte's  attorney  general, 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and 
the  State's  attorney  of  Kane  County. 

Woodward  says  he  was  told  that  U.S. 
Attorney  Robert  Tleken  advised  against 
repossessing  the  equipment  because  It  would 
Interfere     with     Investigation     by    the     FBI. 

Tleken,  to  the  contrary,  says  he  told  Wood- 
ward to  go  aheac'.  and  repossess  the 
machinery. 

Buck-passing  of  this  sort  and  the  entire 
disposition  of  surplus  property  by  the  agency 
that  Governor  Stratton  recently  transferred 
to  his  own  control  are  proper  subjecto,  we 
believe,  for  a  legislative  investigation  such 
as  has  been  proposed  by  Majority  Leader 
William  G.  Clark,  IDemocrat  of  Chicago. 

SERIOUS   QUESTIONS   RAISED 


who's  director  now? 

Asked  how  he  acquired  surplus  for  the  Car- 
pentersvllle civil  defense  corps  if  he  had 
never  legally  been  the  vUlage's  civil-defense 
director.  Hoppe  declined  to  comment. 

He  also  refused  to  comment  on  Steffan's 
assertion  that  Hoppe  had  gone  to  Springfield 
with  Scott  to  pick  Tip  surplus. 

Who  is  civil  defense  director  of  Carpenters- 
vllle In  charge  of  equipment  costing  •345,000? 

Mayor  Livingston  wasn't  sure. 

"If  anyone  is."  he  said.  "I  guess  I  am.  But 
I'm  not  doing  anything  about  It." 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  2,  19591 
The  Carpentersville  Scandal 
Eight  months  ago  the  Federal  Government 
learned  that  U.S.  surplus  machinery  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  turned  over 
by  the  Illinois  town  of  Carpentersvllle  to  a 
private  contractor.  The  Carpentersvllle  Civil 
Defense  Corps  had  turned  over  trucks,  trac- 
tors, crares.  and  other  propety  to  Steffan 
Bros.,  a  prime  contractor  for  the  multi- 
mUlion-dollar  Meadowdale  shopping  and 
housing  development  In  the  Pox  River  Valley. 
A  Government  inspector's  report  filed  at 
that  time  said  there  appeared  to  be  "Impli- 
cations of  fraud  and  misuse  of  Government 
property"  involved. 

There  was  some  newspaper  publicity  at 
the  time  and  the  general  public  might  have 
assumed  that  action  had  been  taken  by 
State,  local,  or  Federal  authorities. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  nothing  was 
done  about  correcting  the  situation.  The 
contractor  continued  to  use  public  property 
for  a  private  use.  He  did  not  even  pay  a 
renUl  fee.  Not  until  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
after  its  own  extensive  investigation,  printed 
a  news  story  by  Richard  Lewis,  with  pictures 
of  the  machinery  still  being  used,  did  any 


Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  scandalous  situation. 

First.  Why  should  such  valuable  prop- 
erty be  declared  surplus  in  the  first 
place?  What  kind  of  procurement  poli- 
cies do  we  have  when  such  things  as 
forklift  trucks,  cranes,  dump  trucks, 
compressor  trucks,  as  well  as  buses, 
typewriters,  lathes,  and  hundreds  of 
other  items  are  sold  for  less  than  1  cent 
on  the  dollar  at  the  same  time  that  our 
military  services  are  buying  similar  items 
for  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Second.  Why  shoiUd  it  be  virtually 
given  by  the  State  to  small  communities 
for  so-called  dvil  defense  activities?  Is 
it  not  absurd  that  a  village  of  12,000 
should  receive  almost  $400,000  worth  of 
equipment   for  civil   defense   punx>3es? 

Third.  How  is  it  that  much  of  this 
valuable  property  ends  up  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  contractor? 

Fovu-th.  Why  is  it  that  no  action  was 
taken  on  this  matter  during  the  period 
of  8  months  from  the  time  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  first  learned  that  these  sup- 
plies were  in  the  hands  of  private  con- 
tractors, and  after  a  Government  in- 
spector's report  stated  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  "implications  of  fraud  and 
misuse  of  Government  property"  in- 
volved. The  reasons  for  this  delay 
should  be  probed. 

These  are  serious  questions  which 
need  serious  answers.  There  are  real 
questions  about  waste  In  our  procure- 
ment and  surplus  disposal  policies,  and 
about  misuse  of  such  items  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  about 
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possible  fraud  and  waste  on  the  part  of 
numerous  individuals,  both  at  the  local 
and  State  level. 

GOVTKNMKNT  COtn.D  SAVE  MILLIONS 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  numerous 
previous  occasions.  There  are  so  many 
instances  of  obvious  waste  and  misuse 
of  our  military  items,  and  so  many  valu- 
able items  which  are  declared  surplus 
and  sold  for  only  a  few  cents  on  the 
dollar — and  in  this  case  for  much  less 
than  that — and  so  many  instances  of 
windfall  gains  by  a  few  people  who  hap- 
Ijen  to  be  on  the  inside  of  these  deals, 
that  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
must  lose  several  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
on  such  activities.  I  believe  that  with 
more  care,  better  planning,  and  some 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the 
President  himself,  to  act  on  these  mat- 
ters, we  could  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  $2  or  $3  billions.  This 
then  could  be  used  to  buy  more  missiles 
and  to  keep  our  combat  troops  at  exist- 
ing strength.  Possibly  a  little  of  the 
money  could  be  used  to  balance  the 
budget. 

COMPTROLLXK   GENERAL   SHOULD   INVESTIGATX 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  I  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  ask- 
ing that  he  determine  to  what  extent  the 
military  departments  have  been  pur- 
chasing similar  or  exact  items  which 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  declared 
to  be  sui-plus.  I  have  furthermore  sent 
to  him  a  partial  list  of  the  items  which 
were  obtained  as  surplus  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  civil  defense  agency  authori- 
ties and  by  the  civil  defense  groups  at 
Carpentersville,  111. 

I  now  publicly  ask  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  a  searching  and  re- 
lentless investigation  of  the  disposal  of 
Government  property  in  general  and  of 
the  Carpentersville  and  allied  situations 
in  particular. 


HENRY  CLAY  AND  THE  MOVEMENT 
FOR  INDEPENDENCE  IN  VENE- 
ZUELA 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  Piesident.  several 
days  ago  I  was  pleased  and  honored  to 
receive  an  invitation  from  representa- 
tives of  Americans,  resident  in  Venezue- 
la, asking  me  to  speak  in  Caracas  this 
Sunday.  April  19,  on  the  149th  anniver- 
sary of  the  commencement  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Venezuelan  people  for  inde- 
pendence.   I  was  asked  to  discuss  the 
efforts  of   a    great   Kentuckian,    Henry 
Clay,  whose  birthday  was  last  Sunday, 
April  12.  in  connection  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Venezuelan  people.    I  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  I  could  not  accept 
the  invitation,  but  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
today  about  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay. 
'  upon  the  movement  in  Latin  America 
toward  independence,  over  100  years  ago. 
Mr.  President.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
saluting  the  Venezuelan  people  as  they 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  their  Independence  movement. 
The  years  of  our  generation  are  in  some 
ways  reminiscent  of  the  early  years  of 
the   preceding  century,  when  we  were 
seeking  to  develop  and  preserve  our  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  the 
struggling  Latin  American  colonies  were 


seeking  to  win  their  freedom.  Then  as 
now,  authoritarian  governments  cov- 
ered wide  areas  of  the  globe.  Then,  the 
concepts  of  democratic  government  were 
new  and  threatened  with  engulfment,  as 
they  are  in  some  parts  of  the  world  today. 
Now  they  are  assailed  by  methods  total 
in  their  scope— ideological,  economic  and 
military.  Bur  consistently  throughout 
this  time  of  striving,  the  world  has 
looked  with  hope  and  confidence  to  Latin 
America. 

For  all  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom 
and  democracy .  its  reemergence  in  Vene- 
zuela and  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries is  a  victory  in  which  all  who  love 
liberty  can  share. 

Nearly  150  years  ago,  a  great  Kentucky 
statesman,  Henry  Clay,  made  common 
cause  with  fighters  for  South  American 
liberation — with  great  leaders  such  as 
Simon  Bolivar,  Francisco  de  Miranda, 
and  the  peoples  who  followed  them  with 
courage  Piom  the  young  Republic  to  the 
north,  Henry  Clay's  voice  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  May  of  1818  was  the 
first  to  speak  out  strongly  with  encour- 
agement and  .sympathy  for  the  strug- 
gling and  emerging  Latin  American 
countries.  In  Spain  and  Europe  as  well, 
it  is  said,  his  words  burst  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  the  skies. 

The  vision  of  Henry  Clay — the  vision 
of  the  common  cause  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States— Is  as  worthy 
today  as  it  was  then.  Our  friendship, 
growing  from  the  same  experience  and 
traditions  of  freedom,  should  be  nour- 
ished and  made  to  live  again  in  its  finest 
form,  for  we  have  much  to  bind  us  to- 
gether: Belief  in  human  rights,  ideals  of 
democratic  government,  and  of  social 
and  economic  justice. 

Venezuela  is  vitally  reaffirming  these 
beliefs  in  its  present  political  life.  In 
doing  so  it  strengthens  the  fabric  of  our 
inter-American  life.  And  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  our  democratic  faith  of  action 
and  helpfulness  to  each  other  that  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  can  make  the 
most  effective  contribution  to  world 
order,  freedom,  and  peace. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  from  Henry  Clay  himself,  who  in 
referring  to  South  America,  said  in  a 
memorable  speech  in  the  Congress  on 
May  24,  1818: 

Within  this  vast  reRion  we  behold  the 
most  sublime  and  Interesting  objects  of  cre- 
ation; the  loftiest  mountains,  the  most  ma- 
jestic rivers  In  the  world;  the  richest  mines 
of  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  produlc- 
tlons  of  the  earth.  We  behold  there  a  spec- 
tacle still  more  Interesting  and  sublime-'-the 
glorious  specucle  of  18  millions  of  people 
struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  be 
free.  •  •  ♦  We  perceive  that  nature  has.  as 
It  were,  ordained  that  this  people  and  this 
country  shall  ultimately  constitute  several 
different  nations.  •  •  •  I  am  persuaded  that 
independence  hns  struck  deep  root. 

When  I  contemplate  (this)  glorious  strug- 
gle •••  I  think  I  behold  (my)  brother  ris- 
ing, by  the  power  and  energy  of  his  fine 
native  genius,  to  the  manly  rank  which  na- 
ture, and  nature's  God.  intended  for  him. 

I  like  very  much  the  sentiment  he  then 
expressed — one  based  on  the  necessity 
of  mutual  respect  and  equality.  Henry 
Clay  said: 

Anxious  as  r  am  that  they  should  be  free 
governments,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe 


for  them.  They  are.  and  ought  to  be,  the 
sole  Judges  for  themselves.  But  I  am  strong- 
ly lnelin«d  to  believe  that  they  will  In  most 
If  not  all  parta  of  their  country,  establish 
free  governments.  •  •  •  They  will  establish 
their  Independence,  and  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  and  blessings  which 
rightfully  belong  to  them. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that,  as  we  consider 
our  present  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  the  encouragement 
which  Henry  Clay  gave  to  Venezuela  and 
Latin  America  at  the  beginning  of  their 
revolution  and  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, and  the  wise  advice  he  gave  our 
country,  will  again  animate  our  relations 
and  our  peoples.  If  it  does.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America  will  continue  to  grow  in 
strength,  in  respect,  and  true  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  discuss  an- 
other subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  SURPLUS  FOOD 
TO  NEEDY  FAMILIES 
Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  decided  to  buy  dried  egg.s  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  in  Ken- 
tucky and  other  States. 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  action  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son, which  was  announced  late  yester- 
day. I  am  sure  that  many  families  In 
the  distressed  Kentucky  areas,  which  I 
visited  again  only  last  week,  will  be  deep- 
ly Krateful. 

I  hope  this  policy  will  be  continued  and 
extended  so  that  some  of  the  other  foods 
beyond  the  very  limited  kinds  in  Govern- 
ment-owned stocks  may  also  be  made 
available.  Thousand.s  of  hungry  families 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  other  States 
desperately  need  a  better  variety  of  food 
and  a  more  nearly  adequate  minimum 
diet. 

Since  last  fall,  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  make  additional 
kinds  of  food  available  to  needy  persons. 
I  made  that  effort  in  conferences  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
many  letters  which  I  wrote  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

On  January  17.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  489.  to  provide  additional  kinds  of  food 
through  the  Department  of  Agricultures 
food  distribution  program,  and  to  require 
that  first  consideration  in  food  disposal 
programs  be  given  to  needy  families  in 
our  own  country.  In  my  remarks  on  the 
Senate  fioor  at  that  time,  and  on  several 
occasions  since,  I  asked  that  dried  eggs, 
as  well  as  such  things  as  dried  beans, 
cooking  oil.  potatoes,  and  perhaps  .some 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  possibly 
some  meats,  be  distributed. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  action  of 
the  Department  follows  almost  exactly 
the  course  I  have  urged  for  nearly  6 
months.  That  is,  section  32  funds  avail- 
able under  an  existing  appropriation  will 
be  utilized  in  order  to  supply  additioiMil 
food  to  needy  families — just  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past  for  .schoolchildren  under 
the  .school  lunch  program. 

It  has  been  my  contention  all  along, 
in  di  cussion^  With  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  and  other  oflBcIals,  that  the  De- 
partment already  hpul  autJiorlty  under 
section  32  to  provld|e  foods  in  addition 
to  those  limited  kinds  now  in  Govern- 
ment stocks,  such  as  cornmeal,  fiour,  rice, 
and  dried  milk.  Now  that  this  authority 
has  been  recognizedj  and  again  used,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  justified 
hope  that  other  foods  may  be  added  when 
market  conditions  warrant  this  action. 

Of  course,  under  the  law,  one  purpose 
of  the  Department's  action  is  to  help 
stabilize  and  strengthen  prices  to  egg 
producers.  I  recognize  that  encouraging 
stable  markets  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  existing  authority,  and  point  out  that 
my  bill  rested  on  this  established  prin- 
ciple, that  I  did  not  contemplate  a  gen- 
eral welfare  or  relief-t>-pe  program  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  understand  that,  assuming  the  egg 
market  does  not  ri.se  rapidly,  consumer- 
size  cans  of  dried  egk?s  will  move  into 
distribution  channels  within  4  to  6  weeks, 
after  weekly  purchases  have  begun,  and 
the  eggs  processed. 

I  say  again  that  I  con.slder  this  an 
Important  step  forward  in  recognizing 
the  human  problems  in  seriously  dis- 
tressed areas,  and  the  need  of  hungry 
people  in  our  own  country.  I  know  the 
Secretary's  action  will  be  welcomed  by 
thousands  of  families,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  now  must  depend 
largely  on  this  source  of  food. 

I  call  attention  also  to  my  recent  state- 
ment in  the  Senate  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  home-ganlen  program  for 
needy  families.  In  eastern  Kentucky 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  sure  that  many  fam- 
ilies, with  a  little  encouragement  and 
help,  can  do  a  great  deal  to  raise  their 
own  fresh  vegetables — just  as  was  done 
during  World  War  II  under  the  victory 
garden  program. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Department  for 
its  recognition  of  the  problem  and  its 
action  in  meeting  human  needs  which 
still  exist  in  our  own  country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  great 
problems  we  discuss  in  the  Senate,  I  am 
sure  that  discussion  about  dried  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  beans,  or  about  home  vege- 
table gardens,  may  seem  to  m^any  as  not 
Involving  matters  of  large  moment.  But 
I  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  large  moment, 
of  importance  to  the  thousands  of  fami- 
lies now  absolutely  dependent,  or  sub- 
sisting in  large  measure  on  food  from 
surplus  Government  stocks  because  they 
are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
this  problem.  However,  for  6  months  I 
have  urged  before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that,  at  a  time  when  many  areas 
of  our  country  are  enjoying  the  greatest 
prosperity  they  have  ever  known,  the 
very  fact  that  there  is  such  great  wealth 
in  the  coimtry  among  many  people,  and 
because  there  is  this  prosperity  in  the 
land,  we  should  have  compassion  on,  and 
consideration  for,  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  do  not  have 
enough  food  day  by  day. 

I  consider  it  a  large  matter  indeed. 
I  am  glad  that  I  can  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  about  such  things  as  dried  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  beans.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  committees  of  the  House 


and  Senate  will  take  any  other  action 
needed. 

I  hope  that  within  a  few  days  we  wIU 
see  more  and  more  of  the  siuplus  foods 
of  the  country  channeled  to  the  needy 
families  In  my  own  State  and  in  other 
States,  who  desperately  need  those 
foods. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  tJie  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, to  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor  organ- 
izations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1555.  the  "Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959." 

This  bill  is  both  nonpartisan  and  bi- 
partisan. It  is  reasonable  and  fair.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  corruption,  gangsterism,  and  in- 
ternal imion  abuses  which  shocked  the 
conscience  of  the  country  when  they  were 
brought  to  light  in  recent  congressional 
investigations,  including  those  of  the 
Senate  select  committee,  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas    IMr.  McClel- 

LANl. 

The  proposed  "Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959"  is 
nonpart^isan  in  the  sense  that  it  repre- 
sents the  work  of  experts  bcth  in  and 
out  of  Congress  and  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  and  industry.  Although  the  bill 
would  impose  detailed  reporting  require- 
ments on  imions  and  would  require  them 
to  conform  to  certain  standards  in  con- 
nection with  the  imposition  and  mainte- 
nance of  trusteeships  and  the  election 
and  removal  of  officers,  the  bill  has 
the  suppoi-t  of  the  principal  labor  organ- 
izations, particularly  those  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
This  support  is  not  given  because  labor 
believes  the  bill  to  be  a  weak  or  ineffec- 
tive measure  to  control  internal  union 
affaiis  and  financial  activities,  but  l>e- 
cause  the  labor  movement  is  as  concerned 
as  are  other  segments  of  our  society  in 
eradicating  from  the  labor-management 
field  those  who  are  contributing  to  delin- 
quency in  labor  management  relations  by 
engaging  in  and  encouraging  corrupt 
practices  and  undemocratic  behavior. 

Labor  leaders,  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership  of  labor  organ- 
izations, are  just  as  anxious  that  this  bill 
be  passed  as  is  the  average  citizen. 

On  the  management  side,  many 
spokesmen  have  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  claiming,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  it  imposes  unfair  and  too  rigorous 
reporting  requirements  on  employers, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  does  not 
impose  sufficient  restrictions  on  unions. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  in  manage>^ 
ment  who  support  S.  1555  because  they 
know  that  this  bill  presents  the  only  feas- 
ible opportimity  at  this  time  to  do  some- 
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thing  constructive  and  wholesome  about 
the  problems  of  corruption  and  other 
abuses  in  the  labor  and  management 
field.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  reject  it  because  .'^me  people  beheve 
it  is  not  strong  enough,  and  run  the  risk 
of  not  passing  a  labor  reform  bill  at  all. 

Senate  bill  1555  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
a  year  ago.    Following  the  defeat  of  that 
bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
however,     the     bill's     provisions     were 
obviously  carefully  scrutinized  to  elim- 
inate defects  which  had  been  revealed 
during  Senate  consideration  last  year 
and   improve   and  strengthen   its  pro- 
visions.    Following  further  hearings  on 
the  bill  before  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lat>or  and 
Public  Welfare,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  went  over  the  bill, 
line  by  line,  and  again  made  changes  to 
improve  the  bill  and  make  its  provisions 
more  workable  and  effective.    The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]   tells  us  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  executive  session,  considered 
more  than  150  amendments  and  adopted 
46  of  these  amendments.    Plainly,  this 
bill  is  nonpartisan  in  character  and  is 
the  product  of  expert  draftsmanship  and 
careful  congressional  consideration. 

I  want  to  disgress  briefly  to  commend 
the  committee  and  its  staff  members  for 
the  tremendous  job  they  have  done.  I 
know  how  many  hours  of  exacting  work 
went  into  the  measure  which  is  before  us 
today.  I  pay  tribute  to  their  emestness 
and  diligence. 

The  bill  is  also  bipartisan  as  well  as 
nonpartisan  legislation.  The  principal 
sponsors  of  labor-management  reform 
legislation  diu-ing  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress came  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  were  led  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  by  former 
Senator  Irving  Ives  of  New  York. 

While  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  had  no 
sponsors  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  it  was  originally  introduced,  it  is  once 
again  a  bipartisan  measure  as  it  comes 
before  the  Senate  today.  In  the  process 
of  consideration  of  the  bill  in  committee, 
changes  were  made  upon  the  basis  of 
which  two  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  namely  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI.  who  are 
members  of  the  committee,  have  added 
their  names  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

1  emphasize  the  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship of  this  bill  because  there  are  all 
too  many  persons  who  want  to  use  it 
for   political   purposes   rather   than   to 
achieve  feasible  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  corruption  and  other  abuses 
it  undertakes  to  correct.     Although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  politics  brought 
each  one  of  us  to  this  body,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  essential  that  we  must  deal 
with  these  important  problems  in  both 
a  nonpartisan  and  bipartisan  fashion. 
Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  1555  was  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  13  to  2,  uith  minority 
views  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr. 
DiRKSENl  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
J,Mr.  GoLDWATER]  and  supplemental  and 
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Individual  views  by  Senators  Cooper, 
JAVITS,  and  Protttt.  I  am  convinced 
that  anyone  who  reads  the  report  and 
these  views  can  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  bill  avoids  extremes 
and  is  fair  to  labor  unions  and  their 
members,  as  well  as  to  employers  and 
the  middlemen  whom  many  of  them 
employ. 

The  bill  relies  heavily  on  the  theory 
that  if  the  internal  procedures  and  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  unions  and  em- 
ployers and  their  ofiBcers  and  represent- 
atives are  made  public,  union  members 
and  public  opinion  will  compel  the  elimi- 
nation of  improper  and  unethical  prac- 
tices. In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  sound 
and  constructive  theory.  The  same 
principle  was  embodied  in  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  which 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year 
to  deal  with  serious  problems  and  abuses, 
involving  in  some  instances  millions  of 
dollars,  which  had  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  employee 
health,  welfare,  and  pension  plans. 

Disclosures  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee indicate  that  most  union  mem- 
bers and  their  leadei-s  have  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  their  organizations  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  unions'  funds.  They 
strive  to  avoid  becoming  enmeshed  In 
conflict  of  interest  transactions  involv- 
ing their  unions.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  imion  leaders  have  not  been  faith- 
ful to  their  trust  and  that  legislaUon  is 
needed  to  clean  up  corruption.  The  re- 
porting requirements  which  the  bill  im- 
poses on  unions  and  their  ofBcers  and 
employees  are  well  adopted  to  expose 
abuses  to  the  light  of  day  where  they 
can  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  the 
members. 

It  is  also  important.  I  think,  that  the 
Senate  keep  in  mind  that,  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
pointed  out  in  its  report : 

There  are  Important  aections  of  manage- 
ment that  reAued  to  recognize  that  the 
employees  have  a  right  to  form  and  Join 
unions  without  Interference  and  to  enjoy 
Xreely  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employer  concerning  their  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. The  hearings  of  the  McClellan 
committee  have  shown  that  employers  have 
often  cooperated  with  and  even  aided  crooks 
and  racketeers  In  the  labor  movement  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  employees.  They  have 
employed  so-called  middlemen  to  organize 
no-unlon  committees  and  engage  In  other 
activities  to  prevent  union  organization 
among  their  employees.  They  have  flnanced 
community  campaigns  to  defeat  union  or- 
ganization. They  have  employed  Investiga- 
tors and  Informers  to  report  on  the  organiz- 
ing efforts  of  employees  and  unions. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  "essential  that  any  legis- 
lation which  purports  to  drive  corruption 
and  improper  activities  out  of  labor- 
management  relations  should  contain 
provisions  dealing  effectively  with  these 
problems."  The  reporting  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  apply  to  employers  and 
others  acting  for  them  are  designed  to 
bring  and  keep  their  antiunion  activities 
in  the  open. 

The  bills  reporting  requirements  are 
supplemented  by  provisions  assuring 
»mion  members  an  opportunity  at  peri- 


odic intervals  and  by  secret  ballot  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  conduct  of  their  officers 
and  to  elect  others  to  replace  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  improper  conduct. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  for  union  officers  or  employ- 
ees, or  for  employers  or  their  middlemen, 
to  do  certain  things.  While  bribery  and 
extortion,  shakedowns,  and  payoffs  are 
already  criminal  offenses  under  the  laws 
of  most  of  the  States,  the  Federal  crim- 
inal penalties  provided  for  in  Senate 
bill  1555  will  contribute  important  addi- 
tional sanctions  in  support  of  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  bill. 

Some  persons,  many  of  whom  are  well- 
intentioned,  believe  that  Senate  bill  1555 
is  not  sufficiently  tough  in  dealing 
with  the  racketeering  and  wrongdoing 
brought  to  light  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. I  am  receiving  mail  in  this  vein, 
and  I  imagine  that  most  other  Senators 
are  also. 

The  bill  undoubtedly  could  be  made 
much  tougher.  If  all  we  are  concerned 
about  is  the  abuses  which  have  been 
found  in  labor-management  relations, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to  abolish 
them  would  be  to  abolish  labor-man- 
agement relations.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  any  responsible  person  se- 
riously contends  that  labor  unions  ought 
to  be  abolished,  or  that  all  plants  and 
enterprises  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
employees  to  be  run  by  them  without 
any  interference  from  the  owners. 

In  devising  legislation  to  deal  with 
corruption  and  Improper  practices,  the 
problem  Is  to  decide  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  between  conduct  which 
ought  to  be  permissible  and  conduct 
which  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It  is  also 
imperative  that  the  legislation  deal  pre- 
cisely with  the  abuses  it  is  designed  to 
deal  with  and  not  with  problems  involv- 
ing entirely  different  considerations. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  recognized  that  there  are 
problems  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  which  require  legislative 
action,  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  labor 
and  management  reform.     It  has  estab- 
lished a  special  panel  of  experts  repre- 
senting industry,  labor,  and  the  public 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  which  have   become  necessary 
because  of  developments  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  since  the  passage  of 
that  act.     This  panel  will  submit  a  re- 
port  to   the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public    Welfare,    and    presumably   that 
committee  will  draft  proposed  legisla- 
tion based  on  those  recommendations. 
In  these  circumstances,  provisions  which 
would  make  substantial  changes  in  the 
present  relationships  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  have  no  place  in  Senate 
bill  1555.     The  bill  Is  designed  to  deal 
with  corruption  and  undemocratic  prac- 
tices.   It  is  not  intended  to  write  a  new 
balance  in  labor-management  relations. 
I  think  it  is  worth  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  al- 
though labor  unions  have  fought  long 
and  vigorously  for  the  repeal  of  State 
right-to-work  laws  or  for  amendment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  prohibit  State 
right-to-work  laws,  the  AFL-CIO  has  not 
pressed  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  act  in  this  bill.    This  is  particu- 


larly noteworthy,  since  in  the  last  gen- 
eral ^election  five  States  rejected  right- 
to-work  laws  by  large  majorities. 

As  a  labor-management  reform  bill, 
S.  1555  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  strong 
and  effective  weapon  in  curbing  corrup- 
tion and  promoting  union  democracy  in- 
ternally. Let  me  list  some  of  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  which  the  bill  would  im- 
pose: 

First.  In  connection  with  the  report- 
ing requirements  applicable  to  unions, 
union  officers  and  employees,  employers 
and  their  middlemen,  the  bill  makes  it  a 
crime  to  fail  to  make  reports  or  file  false 
reports  or  make  false  entries  in  or  de- 
stroy books  and  records  on  which  such 
reports  are  based 

Second.  The  bill  prohibits  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes 
from  holding  union  office  or  employment 
within  5  years  of  having  served  any  part 
of  a  prison  term  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
viction. 

Third.  The  bill  prohibits  unions  from 
paying  the  legal  fees  or  fines  of  any  per- 
son indicted  or  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  bill. 

Fourth.  The  bill  prohibits  so-caUed 
"shakedown"  picketing. 

Fifth.  The  bill  bans  the  demand  and 
acceptance  by  unions  or  union  represent- 
atives of  payments  from  interstate 
truckers  of  improper  loading  or  unload- 
ing fees. 

Sixth.  The  bill  makes  the  embecsle- 
ment  of  union  funds  a  Federal  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  up  to  110,000  or  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

In  addition,  the  bill  allows  members  of 
a  local  union  which  has  been  placed  in 
trusteeship  to  obtain  court  review  of  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  trusteeship 
for  a  period  of  longer  than  18  months. 
Union  members  may  also  petition  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  in  motion  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  validity  of  a  union 
election  can  be  determined  in  appro- 
priate court  proceedings  or  a  union  offlcer 
guilty  of  serious  misconduct  can  be  re- 
moved from  office. 

These  provisions.  I  submit,  are  strong, 
effective,  and  wholesome.  Their  enact- 
ment would  represent  a  major  attack 
upon  the  abuses  brought  to  light  by  the 
recent  investigations.  It  would  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  democracy  in  unions, 
and  set  up  standards  of  honesty  and  fair 
play.  It  would  help  put  the  Jimmy  Hof- 
fas  in  the  labor  movement  out  of 
business. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  about  union  leadership  in  Utah. 
I  am  proud  of  the  type  of  men  who  are 
heading  the  labor  union  movement  in 
my  SUte.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
were  bom  and  bred  in  Utah,  and  are 
among  our  most  substantial  cltiaens. 
These  men  are  well  informed  and  rigor- 
ous leaders. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee in  its  request  that  the  bill  not  be 
amended  to  an  uiu-ecognizable  form 
which  could  not  be  enacted.  We  have 
here  a  broadly  accepted,  workable  meas- 
ure. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  It 
can  be  passed  by  both  Houses.  The 
measure  is  not  perfect — no  one  contends 
that  it  is — but  its  enactment  would  be  a 
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major  advance  in  correcting  abuses  In 
the  labor-management  field. 

We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
corruption  and  undemocratic  practices 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
labor  movement  have  long  beeen  recog- 
nized by  those  within,  as  well  as  those 
outside,  the  labor  movement.  The  APL- 
CIO  has  placed  itself  on  record  as  firmly 
committed  to  the  ouster  of  crooks  and 
racketeers  from  the  labor  movement. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Senate  bill  1555 
will  pass  the  Senate  in  substantially  the 
same  form  in  which  it  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
gress must  enact  legislation  to  prevent 
corruption  and  racketeering  in  the  labor 
unions  and  on  the  part  of  those  in  man- 
agement who  aid  and  abet  such  prac- 
tices. The  abuses  revealed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  legislation  In  this  field 
is  long  overdue.  A  fallui*e  to  enact  such 
legislation  at  this  time  would  be  a  grnve 
blow  to  our  democratic  process  and  to 
our  Nation's  economic  well-being. 

There  are  two  distinct  areas  which 
govern  the  acUvlties  of  labor  unions  and 
management  in  which  Congre.ss  has  both 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  act.  The  fli-st 
of  these  areas  is  the  subject  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering.  It  is  the  field 
of  abuses  in  the  internal  affairs  of  unions 
and  In  certain  management  activities. 
These  practices  are  simply  the  actions 
of  corrupt  labor  leaders  and  corrupt 
businessmen. 

The  second  area  which  Congress  must 
regulate  concerns  labor-management  re- 
lations covered  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  agree  on  the 
exact  changes  we  should  make  in  pres- 
ent law  in  these  two  areas,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  separate  one  of 
them  from  the  other,  and  must  attack 
them  one  at  a  time. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  years 
of  frustration  we  have  experienced  in 
attempting  to  reform  labor-manage- 
ment practices.  In  my  10  years  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate  I  have  seen  two  major 
labor  bills  pass  the  Senate,  only  to  die  in 
the  House;  and  I  have  seen  President 
Eisenhower's  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation in  this  field  killed  in  the  Senate  by 
a  motion  to  return  the  bill  to  committee. 
Last  year,  the  labor  reform  bill  was 
actually  supported  by  the  better  ele- 
ments of  the  union  movement;  yet  the 
bill  failed  to  be  enacted  into  law.  The 
bill  contained  certain  relatively  minor 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
were  advocated  by  labor— modifications 
which  had  even  been  approved  by  the 
late  Senator  Taft.    These  amendments 
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drew  objections  from  employer  groups 
who  urged  Congress  to  kill  the  whole  bill,' 
rather  than  accept  the  objectionable 
features.  The  biU  died  In  the  House, 
after  it  had  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  1. 

This  experience  was  typical  of  con- 
gressional failures  in  the  labor-reform 
field  during  the  10  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  In  view  of  these 
frustrating  failures  in  the  past  to  legis- 
late effectively.  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  shall  achieve  more  by  making  a 
step-by-step  approach,  rather  than  by 
attempting  to  write  a  bill  to  remedy  all 
the  evils  at  one  time. 

The  issue  is  so  complex,  is  subject  to 
so  many  ramifications  and  technicalities, 
and  is  subject  to  so  much  emotional 
prejudice  and  to  diametrically  opposed 
opinions,  that  an  effort  to  bite  off  too 
much  at  one  time  inevitably  leads  to 
complete  frustration.  If  we  are  to  enact 
any  legislation  at  all  in  this  field— and 
I  repeat  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
enact  legislation  in  this  field— we  must 
do  so  by  taking  one  step  at  a  time.  We 
must  do  so  carefully,  after  great  delib- 
eration, after  an  opportunity  for  all 
sides  to  present  their  viewpoints,  and 
by  making  a  constructive  approach, 
keeping  in  mind  at  all  times  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  our  great  country. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, has  had  a  major  sha.e  in  the 
drafting  of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  us.  He  has  sUted  that,  as  soon 
as  Is  practicable,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  will  report  to  the 
Senate  proposed  legislaUon  which  will 
con-ect  defects  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
With  this  assurance,  we  can  safely  leave 
to  a  later  date  reconsid?ratlon  of  that 
pi-oposed  legislation. 

As  all  of  us  know,  a  blue  ribbon  ad- 
visory panel,  composed  of  eminent  aca- 
demicians, legal  experts,  and  those  with 
both  management  and  union  experience, 
is  making  a  careful  study,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  revisions  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Before  I  would  feel  that  I 
could  vote  with  complete  confidence  on 
propo.sed  amendments  to  this  legislation, 
which  for  the  past  12  yeare  has  been  our 
basic  law  regulating  labor-management 
relations,  I  would  like  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  study  the  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  in  regard  to  each  aspect  of 
these  matters.  The  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  not  the  proper  place  to  draft 
such  far-reaching  legislation.  We  must 
have  the  benefit  of  careful  study  and 
long  deliberation  by  the  appropriate 
Senate  committees. 

For  example,  the  question  of  secondary 
boycotts  is  a  tremendously  complicated 
one.  Management  groups,  by  and  large, 
feel  that  the  secondary  boycott  is.  un- 
equivocally, an  evil.  Unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  feel  that  without  the  sec- 
ondary boycott,  as  a  weapon  to  offset 
economic  weapons  possessed  by  man- 
agement, they  would  be  severely  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  workingman. 

Fair  and  well-conducted  committee 
hearings  and  a  carefully  studied  com- 
mittee report  should  clear  up  many  of 


our  disagreements  on  this  subject  I 
would  very  much  dislike  to  have  a  vote 
taken  on  this  matter  without  the  benefit 
of  the  safeguards  inherent  in  our  de- 
liberative legislative  processes. 

The  question  of  legislation  to  curb  cor- 
ruption and  racketeering  In  the  labor- 
management  field  has  been  given  ex- 
haustive study  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Over  2.300 
pages  of  testimony  comprise  the  public 
hearings  on  this  subject.  The  commit- 
tee has  spent  many  hours  in  careful  de- 
liberation, in  going  over  the  bill  hne  by 
line.  Although  there  are  still  in  my 
mind  questions  about  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  although  I  plan  to  fol- 
low very  closely  the  argimients  presented 
by  my  colleagues  in  regard  to  proposed 
amendments,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
bill  is  a  carefully  drafted  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
the  sorry  record  of  gross  violations  of 
trust  witnessed  by  the  American  people 
in  following  the  McClellan  committee 
hearings. 

However.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
same  exhaustive  study  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  amending  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act;  and  I  do  not  feel  that  Coi\gress 
should  legislate  In  this  field  before  giving 
the  same  cai-eful  consideration  to  any 
proposed  changes  In  this  law, 

I  much  pi-efer  to  approach  the  subject 
of  labor  legislation  through  the  method 
of  thorough  and  comprehensive  commit- 
tee study.  Any  other  approach  would 
not  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Furthermore,  any  other  method  of 
attack  upon  these  difficult  problems 
would  Inevitably  fall,  resulting  only  In 
wasted  time.  As  we  have  had  In  pre- 
vious Congi-esses,  again  we  would  have 
what  amounts  to  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  while 
it  basically  confines  Itself  to  correcting 
improper  activities  in  labor  and  man- 
agement practices,  such  as  corruption, 
undemocratic  procedures,  confiicts  of 
Interests,  and  unethical  practices,  has 
one  section  devoted  to  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  While  these 
amendments  are  largely  technical  in 
nature,  and  most  of  them  are  fairly  non- 
controversial,  it  is  my  feeling  that  to 
be  completely  honest  and  to  completely 
separate  the  field  of  improper  activities 
from  the  field  of  the  external  relations 
between  industry  and  labor,  we  must 
remove  all  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
from  this  bill. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments  which  are  con- 
tained in  title  VI  of  this  bill. 

Evils  arising  from  the  internal  oper- 
ation of  unions  are  entirely  separate 
problems  from  those  arising  from  union 
and  management  disagi'eements.  and 
they  require  separate  legislative  consid- 
eration. The  attempt  to  consider  these 
separate  fields  in  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  sei-ve  only  to  make  the  en- 
actment of  any  legislation  more  difficult. 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  a 
bill  very  similar  to  S.  1555.  No  one  of 
the  Senators  now  serving  who  was  in 
the  previous  Congress  voted  against  that 
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bill.  If  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
are  stricken  from  the  measure,  it  is  a 
bill  upon  which  we  can  readily  agree. 

I  have  been  urged  by  extremists  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  to  support 
legislation  going  far  beyond  anything 
that  it  is  possible  the  Congress  would 
approve.  There  are  a  minority  of  union 
leaders  who  do  not  want  any  reform 
legislation.  There  are  businessmen  who 
would  like  to  have  this  bill  crucify  the 
labor  union  movement.  Many  of  these 
perwrna  aay  this  bill  doe«  not  go  far 
•noufh.  Th«y  would  like  to  have  tht 
r«v*UMQiv«  of  Mnboulement,  fr«ud,  U* 

lo  curt  cor i-uution  «ihd  »iwtkt&te*rt ng .  W« 
•hould  w«lt  to  itlv«  lh«  r«nk-«u\d>ni» 
union  member  a  gi-^ater  opportunity  io 
participate  in  his  union  activities  and 
to  make  his  voice  heard  in  union  leader- 
ship councils.  We  should  make  it 
tougher  for  ci'ooked  union  officials  to 
steal  from  their  members. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  remember 
that  the  great  majority  of  labor  leaders 
and  union  members  are  honest,  hard- 
working American  citizens.  They  are 
no  better  or  no  worse  than  the  rest  of 
us.  They  support  the  effort  of  the  Con- 
gress to  oust  racketeers  and  gangsters 
from  positions  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility in  their  organizations. 

Senate  bill  1555  with  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
stricken  from  the  bill,  is  a  measure  the 
American  people  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  and  in  unison. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  motion  in  order 
to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  withhold  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  the  Republican  conference 
of  Senators  will  be  held  Monday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock.  Is  there  a  jwssibility 
that  the  leadership  might  give  considera- 
tion to  convening  at  noon  rather  than 
earlier? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  11 
o'clock  a.m..  on  Monday. 

If  the  acting  minority  leader  will  with- 
hold his  question  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
try  to  consult  with  the  majority  leader. 
It  had  been  the  plan  to  take  a  recess  until 
11  a.m.  on  Monday.  It  may  be  possible 
to  change  the  time  of  meeting  to  12 
o'clock  noon.  We  should  like  to  check 
with  the  majority  leader  first. 

Of  courae,  the  acting  minority  leader 
U  fully  familiar  with  the  unanimous- 
oonaent  agreement  relating  to  Monday. 
X(  the  Umt  oi  m»<)tlag  U  postponed  untU 
11  o'clock  noon,  th«t  wlU  p)^b«b)y  mc«n 
U^«t  lt\»  A»n«^f  wU)  b»  m  «««iiion  «  \\\\\p 

iklitlU   HUM  IkkUiVlikkkM    kt>>fciUMh»    kM  UUUMliUHk^ 
l\Tmil  WTnl  IIIUIIIIIIW   WWWtn^WI   1W  lUVHIW^n 

W  i  « WML  t  HhMV^  ^  ^t^^  ^^^U  M'MMI 

^  ^  l|  >  tw^v  «^  U\»  v^}^  Mihtmvkw. 

uto  sUhd  in  i-<K^<«  vinul  It  o>eh»ck  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

Th«  motion  w«s  M(r««d  Io;  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senat« 
took  a  recess  until  Monday,  April  20, 
1959.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  17  (legislative  day  of  April 
15), 1959: 

Federal  Commumications  Commissioh 
RomI  H.  Hyde,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for   a    term   of    7   years   from   July    1.    1959. 
(Reappointment.) 

U.S.  TAxirr  Commissiom 
Joseph    E.   Talbot,   of  Connecticut,   to   be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the   term   expiring   June    16.   1966.     (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Secuutt  and  Exchange  Commission 
Earl  Freeman  Hastings,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a   member  of   the  Securities  and   Exchange 
Commission  for   the   term  expiring  June  6, 
1964.     (Reappointment.) 

Feoexal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
WlUlam   J.   Hallahan.   of  Maryland,   to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30,  1963.     (Reappointment.) 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
t^  ii)  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  subject   to  quallhcations  therefor  as 
provided  by  law  and  regvilatlons : 

I.    rOR    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
O.JSavid  Oarvln 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Norman  J.  Petersen 

II.  for  permanent  promotion 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Thomas  E.  McClellan 

To  be  pharmacist 
Phllbrook  H.  Knight 

In  the  Aimt 

Lt.  Gen.  Clarence  8.  Irvine,  296A   (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 


to  be  pUoed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  vmder  the  provisions 
of  section  8962.  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the  pro> 
visions  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtei  Code,  sec- 
tions 3443  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Prsnk  RugglM,  OlgASe, 
Army  of  the  United  StatM  (oolonai,  U.8. 
Army). 

Brli.  Oen.  PhUtp  Henry  Orapar,  Jr.,  OHMI, 
DM.  Army 

mil  a«iv  Tvddy  HolUi  •aufard,  OtMM, 
Army  u|  in«  UnHvd  auilM  (wlanai,  v,i, 
Avmyi. 

(VI  Ai^w\\\H  u»y  n^MK  9\m*^  vmm 
^  h\\^  fHm  (Mm«Iv  if  a  ^iiiiv  y% 

Jv>hM  t  m«Unv(t«.  t'vtiM.  Ma .  IH  |^«*  xJt 
IS«rlin»  JariMAM.  t1^M»«4 

ARItONIk 

Qertrvnle  Schiiiemaii.  Camp  Verde.  Aria.« 
In  place  of  IV  R.  Hotlamon.  realgned. 

CALtroRNIA 

Eugene  E.  BuUork.  Inglewood.  Calif.,  la 
place  of  T.  E.  Trulove.  retired. 

Max  A.  Swauey.  Lucerne,  Calif..  In  place 
of  A.  L.  Qulgleyi  retired. 

Allen  O.  Peterson.  Ferris.  Calif..  In  place  of 
O.  R.  Saunders,  transferred. 

George  O.  Hollls.  Jr..  Sun  Valley,  Calif.. 
In  place  of  Fred  Jacobsen.  retired. 

Alfred  J.  Iller.  Jr  .  Warner  Springs.  Calif., 
in  place  of  M.  H.  Moest.  resigned. 

Evelyn  V.  Roset>erry.  Winters.  Calif..  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Graf,  retired. 

COLORAXX} 

Howara  W.  Cross.  Grand  Junction.  Colo.. 
lu  place  of  R.  T.  Elllugtuu.  retired. 

CONNECTICtrr 

Herbert  R  Trolle.  Sprlngdale.  Conn.,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Pahey,  retired 

Peter  A.  Koops,  Thomaston,  Conn.,  in 
place  of  M.  T.  Doyle,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Harlow  J.  Schutt.  Boynton  Beach,  Fla..  In 
place  of  E.  S.  Pierce,  retired. 

J.  D.  Catrett.  Eagle  Lake.  Fla..  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Coburn,  resigned. 

Gordon  J.  Burrls.  Sebrlng.  Fla..  In  place 
of  R.  N.  Durrance.  retired. 

CCORGU 

Amie  F.  Gray.  Union  City.  Ga..  In  place  of 
E.  S.  Barrett,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Charles  W.  Choules,  Hagermau.  Idaho,  in 
place  of  A.  I.  Dennis,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Wilbur  J.  Molck,  Anchor.  111.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Martens,  retired. 

Eloise  M.  Barton.  Greenfield.  Dl.,  in  place 
Of  Harley  Gustlne.  retired. 

Joseph  P.  Kuclnlck,  Livingston.  HI..  In 
place  of  Mike  Kopuster.  resigned. 

Leo  M.  Rettlg.  Milan,  III.,  In  place  Of  M.  R- 
WUson.  retired. 

Forrest  E.  Laird.  Mllford,  111.,  in  place  of 
R.  F.  Miller,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

Arthur  R.  Wllkerson,  Commlskey.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Fred  Corbin,  Jr..  resigned. 
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Alexander  L.  Zlvlch,  Kast  Chicago.  Ind., 
in  place  of  F.  S.  Dubczak.  deceaaed. 

Lloyd  Goodwin,  Edwardsport.  Ind..  in 
place  of  M.  F.  Shepard,  retired. 

J.  Clyde  Garretson,  Roanoke.  Ind..  In  place 
of  H.  O.  Shearer,  deceased. 

IOWA 

R.  Garth  Mann.  Dallas  Center.  Iowa,  la 
place  of  L.  S.  Myers,  resigned. 

James  C.  Overholtser,  Grand  Rlvtr.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  A.  A  Daufhton.  retired. 

«  Glenn  Kennedy,  UwU,  Iowa,  in  place 
Of  H  W.  Oohrs.  resigned. 

.^'r^!.'  V"'**^""'  *'<««WQy.  Iowa,  in  alaec 
ol  0.  a.  Hudson,  retired. 

NANa^i 
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Victor  R.  Munallnger,  Montlcello,  110..  in 
place  of  R.  L.  West,  retired. 


INiH^  V  ... 


PXNNSTLVANIA 

James   F.   Barhain.' ^'riageviUe.   Mb.,   in  ot^^^ st^t^^^,^^"^^^'  ^-  *°  ^^'^ 

place  of  E.  S.  Workman,  resigned.  ^  W.  Stough,  retired. 

Isaac  McKay,  Steele,  Mo.,  In  place  of  J  O  ^    Tf7l5'®^'  ^y°<*o™'  P»-.  ^  place  of  M.  S, 

Weaver,  resigned.  Karlltsky,  removed. 

„«^.„  Ernest  H.   Wlltrout.   Maxatawny,   Pa.,   la 

MONTANA  place  of  W.  H.  Fegely,  retired. 

Helen    C.    Heringer.    Lambert,    Mont.,    In  Steward  H.  Hartman,  Mechaniosburg   Pa 

place  of  A.  H.  Klempel,  resigned.  !»  place  of  G.  c.  DleU.  transferred. 

KnaAaxA  ..,''**''' J^"-**  ^^^-  ^^  •  Wonessen.  Pa,,  in 

NPw  JERsav  Ustjr  I  Heist.  Aobasonra,  Fa.,  In  piaoa  of 

Mna  J  Orisao,  Cfdar  AiHtati,  N.J.,  to  niaea  *'  ^'  ^^^^*^y  mired 

,  Jt»»\«  J.  daart^m,  Pu«vfm  P^Mu«,  M.j.,  »wii»  «*vu<»*\an,  miw» 


www    I IMH 


.-ISf  ssr;:  '.ff^^t,!:-: 


■Uak  HuiaauTW 


K  iHlMtv  ««iM^ 


k»t«M  ttT  e  It  AaH.  i»«MNH««v 


»»»«•  i.  OehH«MM,  ir.s  Mill  N««ltv  K.Yvv 


tMjrtttlrirf  0«in»M.  Avott.  MaM..  In  ttlac»     *"  J*'***  '^  *■  <»  »>»»*>»»»iy.  Wu»«tl. 
ot  F  H  Nolan,  r«tlr«d.  Francis  P.  set^ot,  Otefo,  M.T.,  ttt 


place  ot 


Otefo, 

Raymond  W.  Wlt«>n.  Charlemottt,  llaH.,  In  **  ^  Southard,  declined. 

place  ot  W.  K   Hallahan.  retired.  Angellne  M  Rose.  Rooeevclt,  N.T.,  tn  place 

Daniel  F  McAulllTe.  Holden,  Mass ,  In  place  <^  ^  ^  Healy,  deceased. 

of  J.  C.  Kelleher.  retired.  Aids  M.   Decker,  Tahawus.  NT     In  place 

Wward  R  OHara,  West  PMbody.  Mass.,  In  o' D. O. Miller, resigned. 

place  of  R.  M.  Durkee.  retire!.  „^„^  ^^^^ 

MICRICAN 


o(  A.  A.  t>ipit«.  tf«lns^»rt«l. 

nNMHMM 

MbwartI    P.    Mewell.   ttarrlwrn.   T^nn..    ta 
place  of  L.  O.  Wilson,  resigned. 

TEXAS 

Harold  S.  Roberts,  Andrews.  Tex.,  In  placa 
of  M.  M.  Burkett,  retired. 
William  R.  Burleson,  Marlon.  N.C..  In  place     r.r^f^  =.  ^"^Tston.  Fluvanna.  Tex..  In  place 
Kenneth    S.    King,    Cassopolis,    Mich.,    in      of  J.  A.  Finley.  deceased.  °^ X,         ^^^'  ^^^S^^- 

place  of  O.  J.  Breece.  retired.  Charles  M  Tavlor  Wlnnabow  N  r    <n  «i.o.     ,       ^**®   '''•  ^""'  M"ford.  Te«-.  in  place  of 

Oscar  A.  Ohman.  Gladstone,  Mich..  In  place      of  J.  ?^nry  Vested  '       ^  ^  J!^'  .^^^S^*'  "'^«»- 

of  B.  R.  Micks,  retired.  ^^^  resignea.  ^ecll  A  McParlln.  Valley  View.  Tex.,  in 

Evelyn  A.  Greenwood,  Croewell,  Mich..  In                                         °"*°  P^**^*  °'  °-  ^-  ^owry,  retired, 

place  of  A.  V.  Morgan,  transferred             '               Richard  E.   Hasenflue,  Birmingham,  Ohio,  ctah 

Carl  T.  Redding.  North  Adams,  Mich.,  In  ^^  Pl«ce  of  L.  A.  Andrews,  retired.  Lorenzo  Hawkins  BianrfJn^  rrtah    i«  „i 

place  of  B.  F.  Taylor,  retired.                                       Raymond  V.  Korby.  Burton.  Ohio.  In  place  of  D    J  ^lack    rLlm^     ^'  '        ^  ^ 

Ernest  L.  Hofacker,  OUego,  Mich.,  In  place  of  E.  H.  Lilllbrldge,  retired.  '                  '  '^*^'k°"*- 

of  E.  H.  Snow,  retired.                                                    Walter  A.  Luse,  Loudonvllle.  Ohio.  In  place  Vermont 

Albert  W.  Balfour.  St.  Clair.  Mich..  In  place  of  J.  F.  Church,  deceased.  Wilson  L.  Grant,  Chelsea,  Vt..  In  place  of 

of  J.  C.  ChamberUn,  retired.                                          George  E.  Pfell,  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio,  in  ^   H.  Bailey,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA  placc  Of  J.  L.  BrlckcT,  transferred.  Virginia 

W.  Stanley  Sevaldson.  Albert  Lea.  Minn..  In  .   ^^P^   ^    Hershberger.   Shanesvllle,  Ohio.  a    Lee  Williams    Clover    Va     in  nl«/.*  «f 

place  of  H.  C.  Day.  retired.  in  place  of  E.  C.  Shie,  retired.  W    E.^ews   tr^feS^    '  ^' "  *°  ^^  '^ 

Elsie  L.  Bltner.  Vandalla,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
R.  W.  Beverley,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ida  M.  Doyle,  Hedrock.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
J.  B.  Searle.  retired. 

OREGON 

Juanlta    L.    Hagen,    Government    Camp, 
Oreg.,  In  place  of  O.  T.  Brunner.  resigned. 


Henry    J.    Maertens.    Wabasso.    Minn..    In 
place  of  T.  C.  Franu,  resigned. 
Mississim 

Tommy   V.    DlUard,    Stonewall.    Miss..    In. 
place  of  A.  F.  Zachry,  retired.  t ^ 

MISSOURI  \ 

Joseph   E.    McDowell,   Herculaneum,  \Mo., 
in  place  of  R.  G.  Simpson,  resigned. 


Evelyn  H.  Morgan,  Green  Bay,  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Morgan,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Kenneth    G.    Draper,    Palouse,    Wash..    In 
place  of  W.  A.  Young,  removed. 

WEST    VIRCINIA 

Prances  D.  Rowe,  Wolf  Summit,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Gerrard,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Address  by  Hon.  Ettes  Kefaover,  of  Ten- 
Dettec,  Before  the  National  Inde- 
peadent  Dairy  Astociatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNESSSX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  17. 1959 

Mr.  KKPAUVER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  Tuesday  before  the 
National  Independent  Dairy  Association, 
at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AoDRESs  or  Senator  Estes  KETAtrvES,  Demo- 
crat, or  Tennessee.  Betore  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairt  Association,  Washington, 
D.C,  April  14.  1959 

In  asking  me  to  come  here  today  and  talk 
to  you,  Mr.  Daniel,  your  executive  secretary 
and  general  counsel,  told  me  that  the  meet- 
ing would  mark  the  second  birthday  of  the 


National  Independent  Dairy  Association.  I 
eagerly  accepted  because,  as  I  told  him,  I 
had  always  liked  lusty  and  growing  young- 
sters and  that  I  had  also  always  liked  birth- 
day parties. 

Mr.  Daniel  Is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  is 
a  native  Tennessean,  an  excellent  lawyer, 
and  well  qualified  by  education  and  expe- 
rience to  serve  you.  He  Is  a  real  fighter,  and 
small  businessmen  need  real  fighters. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  on  the 
magnificent  progress  you  have  made  in  such 
a  short  time.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  man- 
agement of  Independent  dairies,  for  their  ob- 
jectives, and  for  their  leaders.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  I  most  sincerely  wish 
for  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
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That  this  day  will  return  most  happily 
many,  many  tlmea  aeems  almost  certain. 
Sunall  businessmen  In  your  industry,  as  in 
others,  need  to  speak  with  the  full  power  of 
all  of  their  voices.  You  are  that  voice.  That 
Tolce  must  speak  not  only  with  power  but 
also  with  knowledge,  with  dignity,  and  with 
the  public  interest  as  a  guide.  Your  voice 
has  spoken  in  such  a  way.  Continue  as  you 
have  begun,  and  the  years  will  not  only  add 
to  your  age  but  also  to  the  respect  in  which 
you  are  held. 

The  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
monopolistic  practices  prevalent  in  your  in- 
dustry, which  you  so  diligently  strive  to  re- 
move, are  fairly  representative  of  those  which 
continue  to  undermine  the  structure  of  the 
competitive  system  generally. 

Such  methods  and  practices,  both  as  they 
prevail  in  your  industry  and  in  industry 
generally  are,  therefore,  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  chairman. 

This  subconunittee  operates  under  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  which  authorizes  it  "to  make 
a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  continuing 
study  and  investigation  of  the  antitrust  and 
antimonopoly  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
their  administration,  interpretation,  opera- 
tion, enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  deter^ 
mine  and  from  time  to  time  redetermine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  (1) 
clarification  of  existing  law  to  eliminate  con- 
flicts and  uncertainties  where  necessary:  (2) 
improvement  of  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws:  (3)  supplementa- 
tion of  existing  law  to  provide  any  additional 
substantive,  procedural,  or  organizational 
legislation  which  may  be  needed  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the 
laws  and  the  efficient  administration  and 
enforcement  thereof." 

It  was  under  this  charter  that  in  March 
1958  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  made  an 
investigation  of  milk  marketing  by  the 
Adams  Dairies  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  resulU  of  that  investigation  are 
contained  In  a  report  of  the  subcommittee 
dated  November  15,  1958,  entitled  "Case 
Study  of  Incipient  Monopoly  in  Milk  Dis- 
tribution." 

The  Adams  companies  sell  milk  to  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.,  the  Great  Atlantic  St  Pacific  Tea 
Co..  and  Kroger  Co.,  and  In  concert  with  these 
three  great  chain  organizations,  Adams 
worked  in  various  communities  to  capture 
the  market. 

The  five  main  characteristics  which  made 
the  Adams  scheme  of  operation  profitable  to 
the  two  dairy  companies  and  which  were 
firdently  supported  by  the  chains  were  listed 
as  follows : 

1.  An  enforced  differential  between  home 
delivery  and  chalnstore  sale. 

2.  A  guaranteed  markup  to  the  chains. 

3.  The  use  of  promotions  to  reduce  the 
price. 

4.  The  preference  given  to  Adams  by  chains 
In  display  space  and  promotions. 

5.  Promotional  allowances  given  to  the 
chains. 

The  effect  of  these  practices  was  to  rele- 
gate the  local  dairies  to  supplying  the  ever- 
diminishing  home  delivery  market  and  serv- 
ing as  secondary  suppliers  to  those  retailers 
which  still  suffered  them. 

The  subcommittee  noted  that  the  effects 
of  the  Adams  program  "may  have  been  to 
restrain  trade  or  tend  to  monopoly  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
and  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act." 

Regarding  the  Sherman  Act,  the  subcom- 
mittee stated  that  the  evidence  leaves  the 
Impression  that  Adams  and  the  chains,  act- 
ing in  concert,  used  their  position  to  Impose 
on  local  markets  by  such  area  price  discrim- 
inations a  price  structure  injurious  to  com- 
petition and  affording  a  continuing  market 


advantage  over  others.  In  this  eonneetlon. 
the  applicability  of  saction  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commifislon  Act  should  also  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  Clayton  Act  because  of 
price  discriminations  and  payments  for  pro- 
motional service  involved  in  the  Adams 
operations. 

Stating  that  the  record  was  being  sent  to 
both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  report  concluded 
that  a  failure  by  these  agencies  to  find  any 
violation  of  existing  laws  would  suggest  that 
such  laws  are  InelTectlve.  Neither  agency 
has  yet  reported  that  it  has  found  any 
violation. 

I  am  satisfied  that  many  small  business- 
men, including  some  of  you,  are  convinced 
that  existing  antttrust  laws  are  Inadequate 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  coverage 
or  interpretation  and  of  their  enforcement. 
The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  is  trying  to  do 
something  about  both  of  these  aspects  of  the 
problem.  As  an  example,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  briefly  what  It  U  trying  to  do  about 
price  dlscrlmlnntlons,  one  of  the  monof>olls- 
tlc  practices  present  in  the  Adams  case  and 
which  I  know  you  are  trying  to  destroy. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  S.  11  which  I  Intro- 
duced  in  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses  and 
which  I  have  again  introduced  in  this,  the 
86th  Congreas,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  sev- 
eral colleagues. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act,  enacted  in  1936  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  which  became 
law  in  1914.  In  each  of  these  three  Con- 
gresses Representative  Wxight  Patman.  of 
Texas,  coauthor  of  the  Robmson-Patman 
Act  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  small  btialness, 
introduced  a  similar  bill  (H.R.  11)  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  By  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  the  existing  law  applicable 
to  freight  absorption  is  not  altered  or  af- 
fected. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  change  the  statute 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  pro- 
viding that  meeting  in  good  faith  the  equally 
low  price  of  a  compeUtor  is  not  a  defense 
to  price  discriminations  which  are  affirma- 
tively proved  by  the  Government  to  have 
the  probable  effect  in  any  line  of  commerce 
of  substantially  lessening  competition  or 
tending  to  create  a  monopoly.  Such  meet- 
ing of  a  competitor's  price  would,  however, 
continue  to  be  an  absolute  defense  to  any 
price  discrimination  which  was  proved  to 
have  only  the  iirobable  effect  of  Injuring 
competition  among  competitors.  The  baste 
thought  underlying  the  bill  is  that  price  dis- 
criminations which  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  are 
as  detrimental  to  the  public  interest  when 
accomplished  in  good  faith  as  they  are  when 
done  in  bad  faith. 

The  problem  of  price  discrimination  Is  not 
new,  but  on  the  contrary  is  quite  old.     In 
economic    theory   and   in   observed    buslneaa 
conduct,  price  discrimination  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  and  exercise  of  some  degree  of 
monopoly  power.    Prohibition  of  price  dis- 
crimination in  nite  making  was  one  of  the 
necessary  basic  provisions  of  the  first  rail- 
road regulatory  statutes  in  1887.     Price  dis- 
eriminatlon  was  also  a  favorite  weapon  of 
the  early  trusts  at  which  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  of  1890  was  directed.     The  Sher- 
man  Act   only   became    operative,   however, 
when  monopoly  had  been  attained,  and  for 
that  reason  in  1914  Congress  passed  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  In  section  2  of  which  It  was  sought 
to    outlaw    price    discrimination    before    Its 
anticompetitive  effects  were  so  serious  as  to 
bring  the  practice  within  the  Sherman  Act. 
Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  prohibited  dis- 
criminations in  price  in  interstate  sales  of 
like  goods  where  the  probable  effect  in  any 
line  of  commerce  was  (1)    substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  (2)   to  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.    The   same   section,   however, 
provided  that  certain  price  discriminations 
were  not  prohibited  and  among  them  were 


these  made  In  good  faith  to  meet  competi- 
tion and  those  on  account  of  differences  in 
quantity. 

Efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon  to 
enforce  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  turned 
out  to  be  almost  wholly  ineffectual.  One 
difficulty  was  that  price  dlscriminaUons 
which  hurt  only  one  or  a  few  competing  pur- 
chasers were  held  not  to  threaten  substantial 
toaacnlBg  of  competition  In  a  line  of  com- 
merce. A  second  was  that  any  difference  in 
quantity  was  held  to  justify  any  difference 
in  price  even  though  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  seller's  ooats. 
Finally,  and  of  paramount  Importance,  meet- 
ing of  competition  In  good  faith  was  so 
broadly  interpreted  as  to  be  readily  demon- 
strable, with  the  result  that  the  exemption 
it  provided  was  virtually  as  broad  as  the 
prohibition. 

With  an  antlprice  discrimination  statute 
full  of  loopholes,  the  pracUce  of  price  dis- 
crimination thrived  as  did  its  beneflclarles. 
Investigations  by  both  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  congressional  committees 
showed,  for  example,  that  large  chains  not 
only  paid  prices  materially  lower  than  their 
small  retail  competitors  but  sometimes  even 
lower  than  wholesalers.  As  a  result  the 
giant  retailers  prospered  at  the  expense  of 
their  smaller  rivals  to  the  extent  that  during 
a  relatively  few  years  their  sales  Increased 
from  less  than  2  percent  to  more  than  25 
percent  of  total  retail  sales. 

The  public  interest  demanded  that  some- 
thing be  done,  and  in  ttsponm  Congreas  in 
1938  enacted  the  Roblnson-Patman  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  defects  In  the  antl- 
prlce  discrimination  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  The  amended  sutute  retained,  of 
course,  the  prohibition  of  price  dlacrlmina- 
tlons  where  the  effect  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  but 
it  went  further  and  also  condemned  price 
discriminations  where  the  effect  may  be  to 
injure  competition  with  the  seller,  or  the 
favored  buyer,  or  the  customers  of  either  of 
them.  Thus  the  law  was  amended  so  that 
Individual  competitors  as  component  ele- 
ments of  a  line  of  commerce  were  protected 
as  well  as  the  line  of  commerce  itself.  The 
old  provision  which  wholly  exempted  dis- 
criminations on  account  of  quantity  was 
changed  so  as  to  permit  differentials  on  ac- 
count of  quantity  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
savings  In  cost  to  the  seller.  In  this  manner 
efficiency  properly  became  the  basis  of  qtun- 
tity  dlflerentUls. 

Most  importantly  relevant  to  this  discus- 
sion, section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  no  longer  ex- 
empted discriminations  in  price  made  In 
good  faith  to  meet  competition.  The 
amendment  Introduced  a  new  subsection 
2(b)  which  provided  that  the  seller  could 
show  that  his  lower  price  was  made  In  good 
faith  to  meet  the  equally  low  price  of  a  com- 
petitor merely  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting 
the  preliminary  or  prima  facie  case  made 
against  the  seller  by  the  Commission. 

The  meaning  and  effect  of  this  change 
with  respect  to  meeting  competition  is  made 
clear  by  its  legislstlve  history.  The  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  was  the  product  of  a  con- 
ference ecMunlttee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  which  reconciled  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Robinson  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Patman  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  When  Introduced,  neither  of  these 
bills  even  made  any  reference  to  meeting 
competition,  but  as  passed  by  the  Senate  the 
Robinson  bill  contained  the  old  exemption, 
and  as  passed  by  the  House  the  Patman  blU 
contained  a  section  similar  to  the  one  finally 
adopted.  In  conference,  the  old  exemption 
in  the  Senate  bUl  was  rejected,  and  the 
House  version  was  approved  in  the  language 
In  which  it  was  finally  enacted.  Referring 
to   the  old  exemption   incorporated   in   the 
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Senate  bill,  the  report  of  the  House  conferees 
stated: 

"ThU  language  U  found  In  existing  law, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  is  one' 
of  the  obstacles  to  enforcement  of  the  pres- 
ent Clayton  Act.  The  Senate  receded  and 
the  language  is  stricken.  A  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  question  of  meeting  competition, 
intended  to  operate  only  as  a  rule  of  evidence 
in  a  proceeding  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  is  Included  in  subsection  (b)." 
Referring  to  the  new  language,  a  report 
submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  stated: 

"It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  does 
not  set  up  meeting  of  competition  as  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  a  charge  of  discrimination 
under  the  biU.  It  merely  permits  It  to  be 
shown  in  evidence.  This  provision  is  en- 
tirely procediu-al.  It  does  not  determine 
subsUnUve  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties. 
They  are  fixed  in  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  •  •  •  If  thU  proviso  were  con- 
strued  to  permit  the  showing  of  a  competing 
offer  as  an  absolute  bar  to  liability  for  dis- 
crimination, then  it  would  nullify  the  act 
entirely  at  the  very  IncejjUon  of  its  enforce- 
ment." 

In  1945  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  well- 
known  SUley  case  had  lU  first  opportunity 
to  Interpret  the  meeting-competition  pro- 
viso of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  In  that 
case  the  Court  affirmed  a  decision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  rejected 
the  defense  of  meeting  competiUon,  and  in 
doing  so  seemed  quite  clearly  to  indicate 
that  the  amendment  had  seciu-ed  the  results 
which  Congress  intended.  This  U  the  lan- 
guage the  Court  used: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  defense  that 
the  pricing  discriminations  were  made  in 
order  to  meet  competition  la,  under  the 
stotute,  a  matter  of  rebutting  'the  Com- 
mission's prima  facie  case.'  Prior  to  the 
Roblnson-Patman  amendmenu.  section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act  provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  it  'shall  prevent'  discriminations 
In  price  'made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competi- 
tion.' The  change  in  language  of  this  excep- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  making  ^he 
defense  a  matter  of  evidence  in  each  case, 
raising  a  question  of  factj  as  to  whether  the 
competition  justified  the  discrimination." 

Despite  thU  encouraging  development  in 
1945,  the  law  with  respect  to  meeting  com- 
petition as  a  defense  to  ptrice  discrimination 
Is  now  back  where  It  was  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  For  in 
1951  the  Supreme  Court  hfld  in  the  Standard 
of  Indiana  case  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  wrong  in  rejecting  Standard's 
defense  of  meeting  competition  even  where 
It  had  been  shown  that  the  dlscriminaUons 
had  a  substantially  adverse  competitive  ef- 
fect among  distributors.  Once  again,  then, 
meeting  competition  l>ecame  an  absolute  de- 
fense to  discriminations  In  price  regardless 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  anticompetitive 
effects  among  retailers  and  wholesalers. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  Standard  of 
Indiana  case  seems  to  have  been  extended 
in  subsequent  decisions  by  lower  Federal 
courts  to  the  extent  that  it  now  appears 
likely  that  even  the  limitations  indicated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  are  of,  little  if  any  sub- 
stance. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions,  the  Robin- 
son-Patmnn  Act  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened. It  now  affords  no  real  protection  to 
competition  at  the  wholesaler  or  retaUer 
levels.  The  public  interest  in  protecting 
competition  at  all  levels  l^as  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  individual  nianufacturer's  or 
seller's  private  interest.  The  set  bus  become 
largely  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  sellers 
to  discriminate  in  price  to  accommodate 
large  buyers  even  though  t^e  Injury  to  small 
buyers  is  so  serious  that  competition  in  their 
line  of  commerce  may  be  substantially 
lessened. 
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The  public  interest  again  demands  that 
something  be  done  to  repair  the  damage. 
S.  11  Is  a  moderate  effort  to  do  Just  that. 
The  bill  restricts  but  does  not  eliminate  the 
availability  of  the  defense  of  meeting  in 
good  faith  the  equally  low  price  of  a  com- 
petitor. Where  It  Is  shown  that  the  dU- 
criminatlons  may  merely  Injure  competition 
between  Individual  competitors,  the  defense 
continues  to  be  absolute.  Where,  however, 
it  is  shown  that  the  dUcrlmlnatlons  are  so 
serious  that  their  effect  In  any  line  of  com- 
merce may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  the 
defense  is  eliminated. 

Hence,  if  S.  11  becomes  law  a  seller  who 
finds  it  desirable  to  lower  his  price  to  one 
customer   in   order   to  meet   in   good   faith 
the  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor  may 
not  have  to  lower  his  price  to  all  competing 
customers  or  even  to  any  of  them  in  order 
to  avoid   an  unlawrful  price  discrimination. 
It  is  enough   that  he  lower  his  price   only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition  or  tendency  to 
create  a  monopoly  and  not  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  Injury  to  competition. 
The  significance  of  this  difference  is  that, 
under  the  bill,  such  a  seller  would  not  l>e 
obliged  to  lower  his  price  to  a  customer  like 
the  one  who  sought  damages  from  his  sup- 
plier  in    a   recent   case.      In    that   case   the 
court    held    that    the   small    discrimination 
complained  of  could  not  have  substantially 
lessened  competition  or  tended  to  create  a 
monopoly,  as  was  alleged,  but  at  most  could 
only  have  injured  competition  between  the 
complaining  customers  and  his  competitors, 
as  was  not  alleged. 

S.  11  should  be  especially  welcomed  by 
manufacturers  who  see  a  threat  to  them- 
selves in  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
large  and  powerful  buyers.  Without  the 
bill,  suppliers,  under  the  guise  of  meeting 
competition,  will  continue  to  vie  with  each 
other  to  satisfy  the  voracious  and  insatiable 
demands  of  large  buyers  for  preferential 
prices.  This  Implies  not  only  the  sacrifice 
of  the  many  small  buyers  but  the  suppliers 
dependence  upon  the  few  mass  buyers. 

Much  has  been  said  both  by  and  on  be- 
half  of   management   about    the   difficulties 
of  making  decisions  to  comply  with  S.  H.    I 
am  confident  that  any  such  difficulties  have 
been  magnified   by  posing  hypothetical  sit- 
uations   which    include    imaginary    horrors. 
True.  S    11  does  not  define  with  mathemati- 
cal precision  the  white  area  in  which  meet- 
ing competition  is  a  defense  and  the  black 
area  in  which  it  is  not.  for  precision  of  that 
kind  is  not  possible  in  a  moderate  approach. 
It  can  exist  only  where  there  is  either  com- 
plete prohibition  or  unrestrained  permission. 
Being  moderate  in  its  approach,  S.  11  nat- 
urally contains  a  small  gray  area  where  the 
white  meets  the  black.    To  businessmen  who 
are  heedless,  If  there  are  any,  this  gray  area 
will  present  no  problem — they  will  view  it 
as  white  and  assume  unnecessary  risks.    To 
businessmen  who  are  timid,  if  there  are  any. 
this  gray  area  will  likewise  present  no  prob- 
lem— they   will  see   it  as   black   and  accept 
needless  restrictions.     To  businessmen  who 
are  prudent,  as  if  there  are  any  who  are  not, 
the  shaded  area  will  also  present  no  prob- 
lem— in  the  light  of  the  facts  in  each  case 
they    will    see    a    line    running    through    it 
which  will  be  drawn  by  their  wlUingness  to 
resolve  any  doubt  by  what  they  know  to  be 
the  public  Interest.    Just  as  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  being  stumbled  over  and 
being  kicked,  so  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
differentiate    a   price   discrimination    which 
may   economically   malm    the   many   small 
merchants  from  one  which  will  clearly  fall 
short  of  having  that  result. 

In  the  84th  Congress  the  measure  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  393  to  3  but  was  not 
considered  by  the  Senate  because  it  was 
caught  In  the  rush  of  the  closing  days  of 


the   session  when  unanimous  consent  was 
required  to  bring  it  up. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  in  modified  form,  but  the 
Senate  adjourned  without  having  taken  any 
action.  ' 

In  the  present  Congress  hearings  have 
again  been  held  on  the  bill,  and  the  record 
is  being  prepared  for  the  printer.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  your  counsel,  Mr.  Eten- 
lel,  testify  on  your  behalf  at  these  hearings 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  support  of  thU 
organization  was  Indeed  welcome,  and  your 
position  was  forcibly  presented  by  Mr 
Daniel.  j    «r. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  not  get  discour- 
aged in  this  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
our  free  competitive  system,  for  it  surely 
will  be  a  never-ending  one.  With  your 
help  and  support,  and  the  assistance  of  all 
of  the  other  good  peopIC  In  all  Industries 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  cAintry.  much  can 
be  accomplished. 

Thank  you  for  being  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
be  your  guest. 


Federal  Aid  to  Eoocatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  17, 1959 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  April  13,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
chairman.  Although  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  that  session,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  his  statement;  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  elo- 
quent arguments  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation which  has  been  presented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Senator's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  so  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  on  the  cogency  and  eloquence 
of  his  presentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Sekatok  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  or  West  Virginia,  BEroRE  Sttb- 
committee  on  education,  united  states 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubuc 
WELrARE,  ON  S.  2,  A  BOX  To  Provide  Finan- 
cial Assistance  roR  the  Support  or  Public 
Schools  by  Appropriating  Funds  to  the 
States  To  Be  Used  roB  Constructing 
School  Facilities  and  for  Teachers'  Sal- 
aries 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  and 
your  subcommittee  to  testify  on  the  school 
support  bill.  You  are  to  be  commended,  sir, 
for  your  persistent  and  devoted  efforts  in 
introducing  this  measure,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  one  of  its  early  cosponsors. 

Before  discussing  the  evidence  which  sub- 
stantiates the  critical  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  address 
my  comment  to  a  point  which  has  been 
raised  by  its  opponents. 

I  refer  to  the  often -voiced  fear  of  Federal 
control,  which  follows  inevitably — it  is  sup- 
posed— upon  Federal  aid  to  education.     We 
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are  all  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican custom  of  local  responsibility  and  con- 
trol of  public  ediicatlon.  But  let  u«  at  least 
be  clear  In  our  understanding  of  the  origins 
and  the  reaaona  for  this  tradition.  Let  us 
not  be  confused  by  the  Invocations  of  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  or  raising 
the  spectre  of  an  omnivorous  and  power- 
hungry  Federal  police  state. 

Without  going  Into  historical  detail  we  can 
acknowledge  that  the  practice  of  local  sup- 
port for  public  education  has  been  one  of 
the  fundamental  marks  of  the  American 
system  from  its  outset.  But  let  us  also 
acknowledge  that  this  practice  was  not  based 
upon  any  liallowed  principle  of  democratic 
Idealism,  but  rather  on  the  simple  and  un- 
derstandable resistance  of  the  citizens  of  one 
community  to  paying  taies  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  another. 

The  struggle  for  universal  public  educa» 
tlon  In  America  was  not  won  overnight.  The 
merchant  and  propertied  classes  resisted 
strongly  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
ferment  we  associate  with  the  Jacksonian 
period,  and  the  chief  tribute  they  won  from 
the  champions  of  public  education  was  the 
principle  of  local  support  of  the  schools. 
The  principle  was  thus  motivated  by  self- 
interest  as  well  as  Idealism. 

But  this  is  not  to  condemn  It.  Within 
the  context  of  an  agrarian  society,  a  loose 
Federal  structure,  and  the  sectional  Jealous- 
ies and  rivalries  of  the  Individual  States, 
such  a  point  of  view  is  easily  understand- 
able. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important, 
when  we  listen  today  to  the  critics  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  schools  invoke  some  sup- 
iwsedly  time-honored  American  tradition, 
to  know  that  that  tradition  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fear  of  Federal  control. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  practice  of  Federal  support  Is  al- 
most as  old  as  our  tax-supported  universities 
themselves.  Three  years  from  now  the  great 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  of 
America  will  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
Morrill  Act.  which  set  aside  Federal  lands 
for  the  support  of  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing colleges.  In  1862  Congress  passed  this 
epoch-making  act.  which  for  the  first  time 
estabUshed  the  policy  of  Federal  aid.  not  only 
to  the  newer  States  but  to  the  older  ones 
as  well— offering  each  Sute  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  30.000  acres  of  Federal  land 
for  each  Member  of  its  congressional  dele- 
gation. The  sole  measure  of  Federal  con- 
trol In  these  colleges  has  been  the  supervision 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  estab- 
lished therein — hardly  an  example  of  a  bur- 
geoning police  power  of  the  national  state. 

In  recent  decades  the  Federal  Government 
has  entered  the  field  of  education  in  a  variety 
of  ways — the  public  schools  built  by  the 
WPA  in  the  1930'8.  the  tuition -payment  pro- 
gram of  the  GI  bill,  and  the  grants-in-aid 
and  the  underwriting  of  research  programs 
at  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities— In 
none  of  these  has  the  Federal  Government 
encroached  upon  the  control  of  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  threat  of  Federal  control,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  myth,  and  the  fear  of  it  Is  spun 
from  fantasy  and  a  misreading  of  our 
history. 

The  question,  therefore.  Is  not  whether  or 
not  we  shall  have  Federal  control — but 
whether  we  shall  have  Federal  aid- and  if 
so,  how  much,  what  direction  It  will  take, 
and  how  best  to  utilize  it  in  a  coherent 
manner  to  lift  our  public  school  system  to 
the  level  that  a  thriving  democracy  demands 
and  one  that  our  young  people  deserve. 

Senate  bill  2  offers  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  alleviating  two  of  the  most  crit- 
ical problems  In  the  educational  scene— the 
Inadequacy  of  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
shortage  of  classroom  space. 

Let  me  refer  first  to  the  long-range  prob- 
lem of  the  shortage  of  classroom  space.  The 
figure  of  143,000 — reperesenting  our  present 
classroom  shortage  -  has  been  repeated  so  fre-  ■ 


quently  In  recent  discussions  that  we  are 
likely  to  overlook  the  more  endiirlng  fea- 
tures of  our  problem. 

For  example,  from  1780  to  19&5  our  popula- 
tion grew  from  40  million  to  166  million. 
During  this  same  period,  while  our  general 
population  Increased  4  times,  our  public 
school  population  Increased  approximately 
80  times. 

Under  ovir  present  rate  of  population  de- 
velopment the  bulge  of  the  future  will  press 
even  more  heavily  on  our  already  burdened 
facilities.  The  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment of  22  minion  of  last  year  will  rise  to 
about  34  million  by  1960-61.  By  1960  our 
high  schools  will  be  flooded  with  50  to  70 
percent  more  students  than  they  can  now 
handle.  By  1973  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities win  face  a  doubling  and  in  some  cases 
a  tripling  of  enrollment.  Now  these  are 
only  the  bare  b<jnes  of  statistics  that  com- 
prise one  aspect  of  the  problem.  There  are 
others. 

For  one.  there  Is  the  problem  borne  of  the 
moblHty  of  our  society.  We  are  a  people 
on  the  go — 34  million  of  us  change  our  ad- 
dress every  year,  and  there  are  long-term 
currents  of  mo\'ement  to  the  North  and 
West.  Thus,  the  effects  of  education  offerod 
In  a  given  school  may  be  registered  in  a 
State  far  removed  from  where  the  education 
was  acquired. 

The  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States  is  therefore  a  national  issue,  rather 
than  a  merely  lot^l  one.  And  yet  it  Is  the 
only  national  problem  that  wc  have  not  at- 
tempted to  solve  on  a  national  basis. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  shortage  and  recruitment  of  teachers. 
It  is  authoritatively  estimated  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  present  stud«^t-teacher 
ratio,  between  one-third  and  one^^half  of  all 
4-year  college  graduates  would  have^o  enter 
school  teaching  In  the  next  decade.  Since 
only  one  out  of  five  college  graduates  cus- 
tomarily enters  school  teaching,  one  can  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  the  problem  In- 
volved. 

Not  only  Is  the  number  of  teachers  Inade- 
quate, but  the  preparation  of  manyfW^  the 
present  teacheis  Is  In  need  of  Improvement. 
According  to  the  National  Educating  ifia/o- 
elation,  33  precent  of  our  elementary  school- 
teachers do  not  hold  A.B.  degrees,  and  Ihore 
than  21  percent  cf  all  public  schoolteachers 
have  less  than  4  years  of  college.  :  A  similar 
condition  prevails,  according  to  the  NEA,  at 
the  college  and  university  level,  with  the 
holders  of  doctor  s  degrees  among  full-time 
teachers  having  decreased  by  26  percent 
since  1953-54. 

The  reasons  are  apparent:  business  indus- 
try, and  government  are  out-bidding  the 
teaching  profcsslc.n  for  the  talents  of  many 
of  Its  best  qualified  and  most  able  men  and 
women.  Nor  Is  it  small  wonder,  when  one 
observes  that  the  average  State  salary  of 
classroom  teachers  ranges  from  a  high  of 
$8,400  to  a  low  of  $3,070  per  year.  While  in 
my  own  SUte  of  West  Virginia  the  begin- 
ning salary  for  a  teacher  with  a  master's  de- 
gree is  $3,060. 

Now  admittedly,  we  cannot  reward,  and  I 
do  not  believe  th«  American  teacher  expects 
to  be  rewarded,  with  the  chauffeur  and  sum- 
mer homes  that  we  are  told  some  of  his  and 
her  Russian  counterparts  have  at  present. 
But  we  can  and  we  must  reward  our  teach- 
ers with  salaries  more  consistent  with  their 
professional  status  and  their  dedication  of 
purpose.  The  nt^cesslty  for  many  of  our 
teachers  to  have  part-time  supplementary 
Jobs  is.  to  put  it  in  Ita  mildest  terms,  in- 
consistent with  the  responslbllty  that  a 
democratic  society  has  placed  upon  them. 
Our  teachers'  salaries  can  and  must  be 
raised  immediately  and  substantially  if  we 
•re  to  attract  able  young  men  and  women 
and  retain  those  w«  have. 


According  to  the  Rockefeller  Report,  we 
spent,  in  1955.  a  total  of  just  under  $14 
billion  for  public  and  private  education  at 
all  levels — slightly  more  than  we  spent  last 
year  on  alcohol  and  cosmetics.  Against  a 
gross  national  product  of  $391  billion  for 
that  year  our  expenditures  for  formal  edu- 
cation amounted  to  3.6  percent.  The  same 
source  estimates  that  by  1967  the  Increased 
demands  that  I  referred  to  earlier  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  630  blllio.n,  or  5  per- 
cent of  an  estimated  gross  national  product 
of  6600  billion. 

Such  a  sharp  rise  in  expenditure*  calls 
for  a  determined  depart lu-e  from  traditional 
methods  of  school  financing.  Historically. 
Americans  have  preferred  to  finance  their 
schools  at  the  lrx:al  and  State  levels.  Bui 
there  has  already  been  a  shift  of  re&poiisl- 
blllty  from  the  local  and  to  the  SUte  level. 
In  1930  under  17  percent  of  the  cost  was 
borne  by  the  State.  In  1954  this  had  more 
than  doubled  to  over  37  percent. 

However,  local  and  State  tax  systems  in 
many  instances  are  not  adequate  to  the 
tasks,  partly  because  they  depend  so  heavily 
on  the  real  property  tax — where  everywhere 
lags  behind  rising  Incomes  and  the  Increased 
cost  of  education,  and  partly  because  locnl 
and  State  governments  are  reluctant  to  raise 
taxes  and  thereby  place  their  communities 
In  an  unfavorable  competitive  position  with 
other  States. 

The  problem  l.s  especially  acute  In  such  » 
State  as  West  Virginia  and  some  of  the 
Southern  States  where  great  Inequalities 
exist  In  the  Income  of  different  school  dis- 
tricts. And  the  same  condition  exists  on 
ii  higher  level  in  terms  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  states  In  per  capita  Income  and 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  tax  dollar  spent 
on  education. 

West  Virginia,  for  example,  with  a  per 
capita  Income  In  1957  of  only  $1,480,  was 
.ipendlr.g  $218  a  year  for  every  child  In  school. 
From  the  total  State  revenues  of  $285,996,- 
653  the  school  received  over  36  percent,  leav- 
ing less  than  two  thirds  of  every  tax  dollar 
for  all  the  other  State  governmental  serTlces 
combined.  Thus.  If  we  were  to  try  to  match 
the  per  capita  dollar  expenditures  of  such 
States  as  New  York  or  California  we  would 
more  than  exhaust  our  total  revenue  on 
schools  alone. 

According  to  figures  complied  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  among  the  Individual 
States  ranges  from  a  high  of  $53S  a  ytt  to 
a  low  of  $164.  with  a  natlotial  average  of 
$340  p>er  pupil. 

This  gross  disparity  In  expenditure-  be- 
tween our  richest  and  our  poorest  States  can 
be  rectified  only  with  Federal  aid.  For,  to 
Illustrate  again  by  reference  to  my  own  State 
of  West  Virginia — even  with  proposed  new 
tax  levies  and  a  statewide  reappraisal  of  prop- 
erty, our  school  revenue  per  pupil  would  still 
be  more  than  $60  below  the  national  aver- 
age and  approximately  $175  tielow  that  of 
New  York  Suue  Mr  Chairman,  I  reiterate, 
these  inequities  can  t)e  redressed  only  with 
Federal  assistance.  Let  us  not  be  deluded 
by  the  ideas  of  a  century  ago — Ideas  which  at 
that  time  had  some  validity.  For  we  are  no 
longer  a  loose  federation  of  quasi-inde- 
pendent States  We  are  a  Nation  of  highly 
mobile  people,  «  Nation  In  which  the  welfare 
of  one  section  is  Inextricably  involved  with 
that  of  all.  And  as  a  Nation  we  have  only 
one  future — a  future  that  will  in  substantial 
measure  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  our 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  strengthening  our 
system  of  public  education. 

None  of  us  Is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
money  alone  will  solve  a  deep-seated  and 
pervasive  cultural  problem  such  as  this.  But 
the  extent  to  which  we  will  apply  our  flnan- 
cial  resources  Is  In  part  a  measure  of  our 
purpose  In  other  respects  as  well. 

It  Is  not  encouraging,  therefore,  to  note 
that  wc  ••pcnd  almost  a^-  ntuch  on  alcohol  and 
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cosmetics  and  more  than  twice  as  much  on 
advertising  as  we  do  on  education. 

Such  a  disparity  would  Indicate  that  as  • 
society  we  are  in  need  ttt  fundamental  and 
souI-searchlng  reevaluation  of  our  alms  and 
values.  And  it  is  one  of  the  sadder  Ironies  of 
our  time  that  this  reexamination  of  educa- 
tion in  •  democracy  has  gained  national 
support  largely  because  of  the  educational 
achievements  of  a  police  state.  As  Eh-.  Rob- 
ert   Hutchlns   recently   sUited: 

"History  will  smUe  sardonically  at  the 
spectacle  of  this  great  |»untry  getting  In- 
terested, slightly  and  temporarily,  in  educa- 
Uon  only  because  of  th«i  technical  achieve- 
ments of  Russia,  and  thc^n  being  able  to  act 
as  a  nation  by  assimllatlikg  education  to  the 
cold  war  and  calling  an  education  bill  a  de- 
fense act. 

"We  nUght  as  well  male  up  our  minds  to 
it.  If  our  hopes  of  dei^ocracy  are  to  be 
realized,  every  citizen  c*  thU  country  is 
going  to  have  to  be  educajted  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacity.  And  I  doht  mean  trained, 
amused,  exercised,  accochmodated,  or  ad- 
Justed.  I  mean  that  his  Intellectual  power 
mtist  be  developed." 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest—in keeping  with  ihe  tenor  of  Dr 
Hutchlns'  remarks — that  we  approach  our 
duty  here,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  cold  war 
with  Russia,  but  In  the  spirit  of  fulfilling 
our  own  destiny  as  a  democracy. 

This  means  that  the  fundamental  issue  In 
education  as  In  government  today  is  no  less 
than  the  assessment  of  th«  basic  values  of  a 
democratic    society.      The    making    of     the 

image  of  what  we  want  to  be,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  kind  of  greatness  we  hcpe  to 
achieve— these  are  the  choices  that  confront 
us  now. 

The  kind  of  greatness  tljat  we  produce  In 
the  years  ahead  will  be  nurtured  by  the 
values  that  we  as  a  society  <|herish  and  trans- 
mit. In  large  measure,  through  our  formal 
education  system.  And  If  we  fall  now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  supply  the  a)eans  for  the  best 
■ystem  possible  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  have  little  caui^  to  be  grateful 
to  us. 

At  the  foundation  of  ojur  values  Is  the 
principle  which  more  than  any  other  distin- 
guishes American  culture  from  the  older  cul- 
tures of  Europe  and  from  tht  new  totalitarian 
■ocieties;  that  Is,  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  guided  by  our  faith  In  the  dignity  and 
Integrity  of  the  individual.  This  Is  the  faith 
which  sUtes  that  man  should  live  in  the 
light  of  reason,  be  free  to  exercise  hU  own 
moral  choice,  and  develop  to  the  full  the 
latent  poeslblllUes  within  him. 

As  thU  faith  U  translated  Into  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  our  school  system  It  presents 
a  double-barreled  challengie— the  challenge 
of  malnuining  equality  of  opportunity  for 
aU  while,  at  the  same  time,  stressing  the 
achievement  of  excellence  for  those  capable 
of  It.  The  challenge  Is  to  maintain  both 
quantity  and  quality  in  education— to  ex- 
pand the  one  and  Improve  the  other. 

Many  people  of  late— laymen  as  well  as 
professional  educators— have  posed  the  prob- 
lem In  terms  of  a  choice  between  quantity 
and  quality,  a  choice  between  equality  and 
excellence. 

I  say  that  we  have  no  choice.  We  must. 
If  we  would  survive,  have  both. 

We  must  have  a  generally  informed  cltl- 
zeiu-y  capable  of  making  Intelligent  deci- 
sions  on  matters  of  the  public  good.  And 
we  must  have  the  highly  trained  specialists 
as  well  as  the  men  and  women  ot  broad -gage 
learning  that  our  modern,  complex  society 
demands.  This  u  the  chief  problem  in  the 
field  of  education  before  us. 

The  early  and  unanimous  endorsement  of 
S.  2  by  thU  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
help  significantly  In  providing  the  means  to 
aolve  thU  problem.  We  must  have  an  edu- 
cational program  to  match  our  times. 
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A  LoBf  Look  at  China 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  17,  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  Communist  economic  of- 
fensive. Sometimes  we  think  of  Com- 
munist economic  power  exclusively  in 
terms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  calcula- 
tions which  leave  out  the  tremendous 
actual  and  potential  economic  power  of 
Red  China  are  misleading  and  can  be 
dangerous. 

This  point  is  well  brought  out  in 
an  excellent  article  by  Representative 
Chestir  Bowles,  entitled  "A  Long  Look 
at  China,"  which  appeared  in  the  April 
4.  1959.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

A  Long  Look  at  China 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 
"China — there   lies  a  sleeping  giant.     Let 
him  sleep  for  when  he  wakes  he  shall  shake 
the  world." — Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

On  April  20,  1958,  In  the  province  of 
Hunan,  the  Communist  Chinese  Government 
launched  the  world's  first  effort  to  establish 
piu-e  communism  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

The  commune  that  was  established  there 
was  to  be  the  first  of  many  similar  organi- 
zations which  would  harness  the  energies  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  rur.il  China 
to  the  total  service  of  the  state. 

It  was  named  Welhaing,  the  Chinese  word 
for  sputnik,  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  chairman  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  confidently 
stated  that  it  carried  potentialities  for  to- 
morrow's world  as  explosive  as  the  Soviet 
thrust  Into  outer  space. 

Four  months  later,  on  August  6.  Radio 
Peiplng  announced  that  the  first  stage  of  this 
extraordinary  program  had  been  completed. 
More  than  500  million  individuals  belonging 
to  120  million  households  and  representing 
99  percent  of  the  population  of  rural  China 
had  been  organized  into  26.000  communes. 
"The  atUinment  of  communism  in  China," 
the  announcement  triumphantly  concluded 
"Is  no  longer  a  remote  future  event." 

But  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  old  ways  die 
slowly.  On  E>ecember  18.  Radio  Peking  ad- 
mitted that  orders  had  been  given  to  slow 
down  the  jjace  of  rural  regimentation.  A 
breathing  spell  was  needed.  It  was  said,  so 
that  "alien  class  elements"  could  be  purged, 
"skeptics  and  doubters"  convinced,  and  local 
party  leaders  rid  of  their  tendency  to  see 
"only  things,  not  men." 

The  announcement  added  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung  had  asked  to  be  freed  from  his  post  of 
national  chairman  so  that  he  could  "concen- 
trate his  energies  on  dealing  with  the  direc- 
tion of  policy"  and  devote  more  time  to  his 
writings  on  Communist  theory.  His  request 
had  been  granted.  Mao  would,  of  course, 
continue  In  his  key  post  as  head  of  the  Chin- 
ese Communist  Party. 

This  succession  of  announcements  set  off  a 
whirl  of  speculation  In  the  world  capitals. 
Belgrade  wondered  If  Mao's  resignation 
might  be  due  to  differences  with  Khrushchev. 
New  Delhi  hoped  that  the  slowdown  In  rural 
reglroentatlon  might  Indicate  a  new  modera- 
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tlon  In  Peking.  Nationalist  leaders  In  Taipei 
even  suggested  that  civil  war  on  the  main- 
land might  be  In  the  oflJng. 

But  those  who  study  Chinese  Communist 
economic  and  political  policy  most  objec- 
tively were  Inclined  to  dismiss  such  explana- 
tions as  products  of  wishful  thinking.  In 
their  view  the  two  central  questions  posed 
by  recent  swings  of  the  political  pendulum 
inside  China  go  far  deeper: 

1.  Can  Communist  economics,  which  forged 
Russia  Into  a  modern  industrial  state  in  two 
generations,  succeed  In  Asia,  or  do  the  to- 
tally different  conditions  which  exist  there 
doom  Asian  communism  to  failure? 

2.  Whether  or  not  this  program  succeeds, 
what  role  Is  the  "New  China"  likely  to  play 
in  our  future  and  Asia's? 

These  questions  deserve  urgent  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  American  policy 
makers  of  both  parties.  On  their  answers 
may  depend  In  large  meastire  the  nature  of 
tomorrow's  world. 

The  one-fourth  of  mankind  who  live  in 
China  are  among  the  toughest,  hardest-work- 
ing people  on  earth.  By  the  time  this  year's 
American  high-school  graduates  reach  their 
thirtieth  birthdays,  China's  population  will 
have  soared  to  900  mUUon  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Since  the  1920's,  most  Americans  have 
tended  consistently  to  misjudge  the  strength, 
competence,  and  durability  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  who  now  rule  this  vast 
.  expanse  of  land  and  people,  an  error  which 
may  be  explained  by  our  bitter  disapproval 
of  their  policies. 

In  the  first  years  following  Chiang;  Kai- 
shek's  retreat  to  Formosa  in  1949  we  looked 
on  the  new  government  In  Peking  as  no  more 
and  no  less  than  one  more  backward  satellite 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Red  China  began  to  emerge  as  a 
world  force  in  Its  own  right,  our  official 
pronouncements  patronizingly  promoted  its 
government  to  the  rank  of  Junior  partner  In 
the  Communist  hierarchy. 

Recently  some  American  observers  have 
veered  to  the  other  extreme.  When  reports 
indicated  that  It  was  Mao's  influence.  In 
1958.  that  caused  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  take 
a  tougher  position  in  foreign  affairs,  they  in- 
sisted tharhere  was  proof  positive  that  the 
Chinese  tall  was  now  wagging  the  Soviet  dog. 
The  actual  relationship  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  remains  obscure.  We  can  asstune 
that  the  balance  of  Influence  between  the 
two  is  in  flux,  with  each  partner  forced  In 
various  ways  to  accommodate  Itself  some- 
what to  the  ambitions  and  fears  of  the  other. 
But  here  Is  the  important  point:  Moscow 
and  Peking  view  our  fast -changing  world 
from  rather  different  perspectives,  and  these 
differences  may  grow. 

The  men  In  the  Kremlin  rule  a  nation 
blessed  with  plenty  of  living  space,  plenty 
of  natural  as  well  as  human  resovirces  and — 
they  think — plenty  of  time. 

Their  military  might,  industrial  power,  and 
political  Influence  have  been  growing  with 
spectacular  speed.  They  assume  that  Soviet 
power  plus  Communist  Ideology  will  ulti- 
mately add  up  to  world  domination. 

Their  task,  as  they  see  It,  is  to  ride  and 
exploit  the  revolutionary  wave  which  they 
believe  constitutes  the  future.  TTiey  have 
Lenin's  assurance  that  history  Is  on  their 
side,  and  they  can  see  no  reason  to  take 
chances. 

In  contrast,  the  Chinese  Communists  face 
appalling  problems,  which  are  now  testing 
their  political  and  economic  theories  under 
the  most  difficult  conceivable  conditions. 

If  the  Peking  government  goes  through 
with  Its  present  plan  for  rapid  Industrializa- 
tion on  the  Soviet  model,  It  may  place  an 
Impossible  burden  on  the  rtu-al  Chinese 
economy,  which  must  feed  650  million  people 
and  provide  surplus  agricultural  products  to 
helji  p.»y  ftw  critically  needed  imports.    • 
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U  It  seeks  to  encourage  Increased  food 
production  by  appeasing  the  peasants.  It  will 
almost  certainly  be  forced  to  abandon  Its 
Communist  political  objectives. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  Peking's  ultimate 
dilemma. 

The  system  of  pulling  a  whole  nation  up 
by  its  bootstraps,  which  worked  In  Russia 
at  such  heavy  cost,  may  fall  In  China  be- 
cause the  conditions  there  are  almost  totally 
dilTerent.  The  most  Important  of  these  dif- 
ferences relate  to  land,  food,  and  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  sprawls  for  nearly  10,000 
miles  across  two  continents.  Like  our 
American  West,  the  vast,  rich  expanse  beyond 
the  Urals  was  opened  up  only  in  the  last  200 
years.    It  is  still  largely  underdeveloped. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Communists  the 
Russian  people  had  rarely  known  hunger. 
Indeed,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
Czarlst  Russia  exported  some  10  million  tons 
of  wheat  each  year. 

Yet,  even  with  this  massive,  built-in  agri- 
cultural advantage,  the  Soviet  experiment 
nearly  collapsed  during  the  1930's  for  lack  of 
food.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  problems 
now  facing  the  Conununlst  regime  in  China, 
we  must  understand  the  reasons  for  this 
narrowly  averted  disaster. 

During  his  early  struggle  for  full  control  Of 
the  Kremlin,  Stalin  continued  Lenin's  rela- 
tively benevolent  policies  toward  the  peas- 
ants. With  total  political  power  securely  In 
his  hands,  Stalin  then  turned  to  the  speedy 
industrialization  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This, 
he  saw,  would  require  the  diversion  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  food  to  the  cities  to  feed 
the  growing  Industrial  population. 

In  a  non-Communist  country  as  poten- 
tially rich  as  Russia,  this  extra  food  produc- 
tion could  be  secvu-ed  by  offering  the  incen- 
tive of  higher  prices  for  agricultural  produce 
and  a  corresponding  Improvement  in  rural 
living  standards.  But  Stalin  knew  that  he 
could  not  offer  the  Russian  peasants  this 
special  measure  of  economic  freedom  with- 
out undermining  the  iron  political  discipline 
demanded  by  the  revolution. 

He  responded  to  this  dilemma  with  char- 
acteristic ruthlessness.  Boldly  scrapping 
Lenin's  promises  of  independent  land  own- 
ership and  increasing  opportunity  for  each 
peasant  family,  Stalin  moved  to  mobilize  all 
of  rural  Russia  along  tightly  regimented 
political  lines. 

By  the  late  IQSO-s  almost  every  peasant 
family  in  Russia  had  been  pressed  Into  col- 
lective farms.  All  farm  machinery  was 
pooled.  The  number  of^  dairy  and  meat 
animals  was  drastically  reduced  to  save  more 
grain  for  human  consixmptlon.  Tightly  ad- 
minUtered  controls  forced  the  shipment  of 
more  and  more  agricultural  produce  to  the 
cities.  Although  total  farm  production  de- 
clined, the  percentage  reaching  the  indus- 
trial workers  increased. 

The  short-term  result  of  Stalin's  rur&l 
program  was  an  eruption  into  violence  and 
repression  without  precedent  In  human  his- 
tory. The  peasants  resisted  and  were  bru- 
tally crushed.  Apparently  reliable  reports 
indicated  that  nearly  10  million  died  and 
millions  more  were  shipped  to  Siberia.  In 
a  land  with  an  unlimited  agricultural  poten- 
tial, food  producUon  dwindled  and  the 
already  meager  living  standards  dropped 
abruptly. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Russian  peas- 
ants were  badgered  and  terrorized  to  Increase 
their  production.  By  setting  low  prices  on 
agricultural  products  at  the  farm  and  charg- 
ing high  prices  In  the  government-owned 
retaU  stores,  huge  profits  were  extracted 
from  the  peasants  to  produce  more  and  still 
more  capital  for  the  rapid  growth  of  in- 
dustry. 

Only  a  very  small  Investment  was  made  in 
r\iral  development,  and  consumer  goods  were 
almost  nonexistent.    The  Soviet  Union  lived 


precariously   on   its   buUt-ln   food   surplus, 
created  not  by  communism  but  by  nature. 

In  long-term  results,  however,  this  fan- 
tastic gamble  paid  off.  Although  the  cost 
in  human  misery  was  staggering,  Stalin's 
determination  and  the  limitless  potential 
of  the  Russian  land  enabled  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  create  a  powerful  industrial 
state  in  less  than  two  generations. 

Since  World  War  U  the  annual  rate  of 
Soviet  economic  growth  has  been  double 
our  own.  Only  now,  after  30  years  of  ruth- 
less exploitation,  are  the  first  economic  bene- 
fits beginning  to  trickle  down  to  the  patient 
Soviet  peasants  whose  forced  sacrifices  made 
Industrialization  possible. 

Now  it  Is  this  SUllnist  program  that  the 
Peking  Government  adopted  as  a  blueprint 
for  China's  development.  In  doing  so,  under 
the  infinitely  more  difficult  Chinese  condi- 
tions, it  embarked  on  what  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  daring  economic  and  political 
gamble  of  all  time. 

Mao,  like  Lenin,  had  based  his  revoljtlon 
on  the  most  dramatic  promise  that  can  be 
offered  to  any  peasant  people:  "Down  with 
the  landlords.  Land  to  the  tiller."  But 
when  the  time  was  ripe.  Mao,  like  Stalin,  did 
not  hesitate  to  repudiate  this  promise  and 
to  press  China's  peasants  into  an  economic 
and  political  system  that  had  no  place  for 
private  land  ownership. 

In  1954,  after  long,  careful  preparation, 
a  program  of  complete  rural  collectivization 
was  announced.  By  1967  practically  all 
Chinese  rural  families  had  been  organized 
Into  740.000  collectives. 

Then,  In  1958.  Mao.  as  we  have  seen,  went 
one  giant  step  further.  Henceforth  all  farm 
collectives,  rural  Industry  and  local  mllltla 
would  be  consolidated  Into  communes.  This 
was  a  step  so  breathtaklngly  radical  and 
ruthless  that  even  Stalin  had  not  dared  to 
attempt  It. 

The  objective  was  the  total  mobilization  of 
500  million  villagers  Into  a  massive  human 
work  force,  the  destruction  of  the  family  as 
a  social  unit  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
disciplined  loyalty  to  the  Communist  state. 

Every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  worker 
was  assigned  to  the  fields,  to  Irrigation  proj- 
ects, to  the  small  decentralized  factories  and 
blast  furnaces.  The  organization  was  along 
military  lines  so  that  work  squads,  platoons, 
companies  and  battalions  could  be  trans- 
formed overnight  into  military  cadres. 

Every  hour  of  each  Individual's  day  was 
rigidly  supervised.  Children  were  to  be 
brought  up  in  common  nurseries,  workers 
fed  in  great  central  messhalls  and  the  old 
and  infirm  assigned  to  what  are  described 
as  "happiness  homes." 

Previous  to  Its  December  18  announcement 
of  a  slowdown  in  the  organization  of  this 
fantastic  program,  the  Peking  Government 
had  credited  It  with  huge  Increases  in  agri- 
cultural production  and  rural  development. 

The  1958  cotton  crop  and  the  early  rice 
crop  are  said  to  be  double  that  of  1957.  The 
wheat  crop  Is  up  67  percent.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  work  teams  lat>orlng  from  dawn 
to  dusk  were  reported  to  have  opened  up  69 
million  acres  to  new  Irrigation.  This  Is  fifty 
times  the  Irrigated  areas  of  America's  biggest 
river  project.  Grand  Coulee,  and  six  times 
that  of  India's  spectacular  Bhakra-Nangal 
on  the  SutleJ  River  In  ^e  Punjab. 

This,  boasted  Peking!  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  an  irrigation  program  that  will  set 
the  stage  for  further  enormous  increases 
in  agricultural  production  in  the  next  few 
years.  Next  on  the  development  agenda  Is 
the  harnessing  of  the  wild,  wasted  waters  of 
the  Yangtze  Itself. 

To  what  extent  can  we  separate  fact  from 
propaganda?  Does  the  December  18  an- 
nouncement Indicate  that  the  system  of 
tightly  organized  communes  will  be  aban- 
doned? Or  does  it  suggest  no  more  than  a 
cautious  pause  for  breath-catching  in  the 
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"great     leap     forward"    toward     th«    total 
regimentation  of  Chinese  society? 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  10,000-word 
announcement,  which  took  4  hours  and  10 
minutes  to  read  over  Radio  Peking,  tndlcataa 
formidable  opposition  among  China's  500,- 
000.000  villagers. 

Although  It  was  stoutly  maintained  that 
there  Is  to  be  no  reversal  In  the  program  It- 
self, some  wage  Incentives  were  admitted 
to  be  necessary  to  encourage  "labor  enthu- 
siasm. "  Pears  that  all  private  property  was 
to  be  immediately  surrendered  must,  it  was 
said,  be  dispelled. 

Every  worker  should  be  assured  8  hours' 
sleep,  with  4  hours'  freedom  for  relaxation 
and  meals,  leaving  12  hours  for  work  and 
study  except  at  times  of  harvest. 

Henceforth  communal  mess  halls  and 
children's  nurseries  must  be  better  run. 
Parents  should  be  allowed  to  Uke  their  chil- 
dren home  occasionally.  In  building  "resi- 
dential quarters."  space  should  be  provided 
"suited  to  the  living  together  of  men  and 
women  and  the  aged  and  young  of  each 
family." 

Although  this  suggesU  that  the  Peking 
Government  has  run  Into  difficulty,  it  would 
be  wishful  thinking  to  assume  that  a  change 
of  direction  Is  In  the  making.  The  goals  of 
the  commune  program  have  been  sturdily  re- 
emphaslzed.  The  stress  is  on  the  need  for  a 
somewhat  slower  pace  to  educate  the  laggards 
and  to  restrain  certain  overeager  comrades. 
The  leaders  of  Communist  China  know  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts  will  be 
determined  largely  In  the  villages.  Although 
the  difficulties  are  admittedly  great,  they  may 
argue  persuasively  that  here  at  least  they 
are  far  moJ'e  experienced  than  were  their 
Soviet  counterparts. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  made  by  only 
200,000  party  members.  They  were  mostly 
Intellectuals  and  workers  with  their  roou 
in  the  cities.  Lenin's  announcement  of  "all 
land  to  the  tiller."  skillfully  timed  to  climax 
the  revolutionary  upheaval  In  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
Russian  peasanu.  But  they  were  never  made 
to  feel  a  part  of  the  movement  Itself. 

The  Chinese  Revolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  been  deeply  rooted  in  the 
villages.  The  8  million  party  members  who 
organized  the  countryside  as  a  prelude  to  the 
advance  of  the  Red  armies  have  now  grown 
to  13  million,  and  most  of  them  are  of  pe«uant 
stock.  Under  the  direction  of  this  rural- 
oriented  Communist  leadership  and  sublead- 
ershlp.  many  of  China's  1  million  vUlages 
have  already  known  two  decades  of  evolving 
discipline. 

Out  of  this  Intensive  rural  experience  have 
evolved  certain  strong  social  and  pollUcal 
appeals  which  have  been  tested  and  perfect- 
ed under  varying  conditions.  With  these 
techniques  the  Communist  leaders  believe 
they  can  maintain  a  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm which  wUl  carry  China  through  this 
perilous  period  of  development  and  create 
the  capital  for  rapid  Industrialization. 

In  place  of  the  uncertain  but  highly  per- 
sonal security  rooted  in  close  family  rela- 
tionships and  ancient  religious  dogma,  they 
have  substituted  a  system  that  provides  a 
dreary  day-to-day  sustenance  In  return  for 
unswerving  subservience  to  the  will  of  the 
central  government. 

In  place  of  the  traditional  economic  In- 
centive of  Increased  consumer  goods,  they 
have  substituted  festivals,  complete  with 
booming  brass  gongs  and  sputtering  fire- 
crackers, dances,  parades  and  mass  con- 
demnaUon  of  "enemies  of  the  people." 

Millions  of  official  loudspeakers,  supple- 
mented by  constant  "study  meetings,"  goad 
the  p*^ople  to  greater  effort,  often  by  fanning 
the  f.ames  of  external  conflict.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  United  States  serves  as  a  special  target 
for  vituperation  unmatched  even  in  this  age 
of  international  mudsllnglng. 
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When  the  occasion  ealln  for  It.  the  Kremlin 
can  muster  thousands  of  angry  demonstra- 
tors against  the  West.  But  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment can  produce  millions,  as  the  Middle 
East  and  Quemoy  crises  demonstrated. 

"All  of  China  boUs  with  wrath, "  proclaimed 
Radio  Peking  when  the  VS.  Marines  landed 
In  Lebanon. 

"I  will  send  all  my  six  sons  to  the  front 
again,"  a  "democntUe  mother"  U  re- 
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ported  to  have  said 

"Americans  take  care,"  warned  a  sclentUt 
in  Canton,  "or  you  wlU  have  your  brains 
bashed  out." 

In  Pukien.  the  province  directly  across  the 
Formosa  Strait  from  the  NaUonallst-held 
island,  the  peasants  are  said  to  have  "pledged 
themselves  to  outstrip  last  year's  production 
as  a  concrete  contrlbutlcn  to  helping  our 
army  units  liberate  Formosa." 

A  succesesful  revolution  generates  Its  own 
initial  enthusiasm.  Through  the  expert  use 
of  radio,  the  printed  word  end  mass  organlai- 
tlon  the  Chinese  Revolution  has  surpassed 
most  others.  But  the  Cliinese  Communist 
leaders  face  an  infinitely  greater  task,  and 
human  nature  being  what  It  Is.  a  diet  of 
promises,  parades  and  propaganda,  no  matter 
how  skillfully  administered,  ultimately  may 
prove  Inadequate. 

What  then  can  be  saJd  about  Chinese 
claims  of  record-breaking  crops  already 
achieved  through  China's  '^-year  campaign 
Of  suffering  to  build  a  glorious  future"? 

Agricultural  experts  who  know  Asia  best 
reject  the  1958  producUon  figures  as  substan- 
tially beyond  agrlcultxu-al  experience  any- 
where In  the  world.  Sizable  Increases  have 
undoubtedly  been  achieved,  and  more  will 
follow. 

But  even  with  the  most  favorable  weather 
and  the  near-total  mobilization  of  human 
energies,  food  production  In  China,  as  else- 
where, faces  certain  harsh  reallUes  which 
cannot  be  exorcised  by  Communist  slogans. 
The  chief  obsUcle  to  the  success  of  her  ef- 
fort Is  China's  vast  population,  growing  at 
the  rate  of  16  million  souls  each  year  and 
crowded  Into  her  enormous  but  limited  land 
area. 

The  present  average  U  leas  than  2  acres  for 
each  rural  family.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  western  areas,  most  of  China's  readUy 
arable  land  1b  now  under  Intensive  cultiva- 
tion. New  acreage  even  there  can  be  brought 
under  culUvatlon  only  at  a  very  high  cost. 

The  fact  that  the  people  are  already  living 
largely  on  rice,  wheat,  and  vegetables  means 
that  there  Is  little  grain  to  be  saved  by  re- 
ducing livestock  consumption,  as  Stalin  did. 
Furthermore,  output  per  acre  Is  already  high. 
Long  before  China  succumbed  to  commu- 
nism the  peasanu  were  using  better  seeds, 
more  abundant  natural  fcrUlizers,  and  more 
skilled  planting  and  harvesting  techniques 
than  In  almost  any  other  underdeveloped 
country  except  Egypt. 

Although  Japanese  output  per  acre  has 
been  almost  twice  as  great,  these  levels  ap- 
pear beyond  China  s  reach  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Each  Japanese  peasant  family  has 
the  IncenUve  of  working  lu  own  small  farm 
Equally  important,  the  Japanese  peasant 
can  buy  ample  supplies  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers on  easy  credit. 

If  the  Chinese  peasants  could  match  the 
Japanese  use  of  nearly  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  annually,  they  ooiUd  boost  their  out- 
put substanUally.  The  massive  Hwai  and 
Ybngtze  River  irrigation  programs  could  in- 
crease It  still  further.  But  the  building  of  a 
chemical  industry  that  could  provide  fer- 
tilizer in  any  such  quantity  does  not  appear 
in  the  caids,  even  with  substanUal  help  from 
the  U.S.SJI.  ,  ^^ 

These,  then,  are  the  harsh  ■oclal  and  eco- 
nomic realities  of  China's  rural  economy 
which  must  be  considered  side  by  aide  with 
Helping's  boasu  of  a  steel  industry  that  will 


soon  outproduce  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, of  endlessly  expanding  coal  production, 
booming  hydroelectric  development,  and 
fast-spreading  new  railroad  systems. 

If  this  extraordinary  totalitarian  exp«-l- 
ment  succeeds  In  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
the  world  CommunUt  movement  wlU  almost 
certainly  be  centered  in  a  vital  new  China 
with  one-fourth  the  world's  population  on  a 
rapidly  developing  industrial  base.  Unless 
there  Is  an  unforseen  change  In  Chinese  at- 
titudes toward  the  people  of  America  and 
Europe  such  a  development  would  be  omi- 
nous. 

But  what  is  the  most  likely  course  of 
events  in  AsU  If  this  breathtaking  gamble 
falls  to  pay  off?  There  are  at  least  three 
possibilities  on  which  we  may  speculate. 

First,  under  such  circumstances  It  Is 
barely  conceivable  that  the  Pelplng  Gov- 
ernment would  modify  Its  external  policies 
and  become  gradually  easier  to  live  with. 
It  is  not  essential  that  each  country  produce 
all  ita  own  food.  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Japan  are  among  the  many  crowded 
naUons  with  high  living  standards  which 
import  a  major  part  of  their  food  requlre- 
menta.  A  more  moderate  Chinese  leadership, 
confronted  with  increasing  difficulty  In  feed- 
ing Ita  people  and  eager  for  a  period  of  peace, 
could  trade  its  manufactured  goods  for  rice 
and  wheat  grown  elsewhere. 

But  such  a  change  appears  unlikely.  The 
•New  China"  is  driven  by  a  doctrinaire 
nationalism,  fiercely  Intent  on  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  As  her  leaders  consider  China's 
vast  and  rapidly  growing  population  Inse- 
curely based  on  limited  land  resources,  they 
may  be  expected  to  look  beyond  China's  bor- 
ders for  new  areas  which  can  be  brought  un- 
der their  control. 

Second,  a  possible  solution  lies  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Itoelf.  With  a  popiUatlon 
one-third  that  of  China,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
twice  her  land  area.  In  theory,  a  decision 
by  the  Kremlin  to  allow  the  comradely  shar- 
ing of  her  eastern  lands  with  Chinese  col- 
onizers would  allow  China's  rapid  indxistri- 
allzaUon  to  proceed  on  schedule.  The  re- 
sulting economic,  political,  and  military 
colossus  would  include  nearly  one-third  of 
the  world's  poptUatiion.  Stretching  In  one 
unbroken,  tightly  controlled  Communist 
federation  from  Berlin  to  Canton,  It  offers  a 
chilling  prospect. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  formidable 
physical,  nationalistic,  and  human  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  Ita  fulfillment.  The  llmltaUons 
of  climate  and  water,  for  Instance,  make 
Siberian  agriculture  a  season-to-season  gam- 
ble. An  even  greater  barrier  Is  the  national 
pride  and  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
Economic  and  political  Integration  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  solve  China's  land  hunger  would 
be  a  giant  step  toward  Chinese  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  movement, 
and.  ultimately,  of  the  world  Itself.  The 
men  In  the  Kremlin  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  welcome  such  a  development. 

Finally,  there  remains  a  third  possibility. 
The  Chinese  Communist  leaders  may  look 
Increasingly  toward  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
solution  to  their  economic  and  political  di- 
lemma. In  terms  of  China's  long  cultural 
hUtory,  most  of  this  area  is  newly  colonized 
land  and  relaUvely  underdeveloped.  It  Is 
also  fertile  land,  blessed,  by  and  large  with 
rich  soil,  ample  rainfall,  and  a  warm,  year- 
round  sun  that  normally  assures  two  crops 
annually. 

Although  some  areas,  such  as  Java,  are 
greatly  overpwpulated.  nearby  Sumatra  could 
absorb  40  million  to  60  million  more  people. 
Burma  could  support  far  more  than  its  pres- 
ent population.  So  oould  the  Philippines. 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Laos.  Thailand, 
and  Malaya. 

If  the  Chinese  leadership  decides  further 
to  increase  ita  pressure  into  these  lush  lands 


to  the  south,  It  will  be  a  case  of  history  re- 
peating lUelf.  Down  through  the  centuries 
Chinese  dynasties  In  their  glittering  imperial 
court  in  Peking  sent  their  emissaries  to  de- 
mand tribute  from  southeast  Asian  princes. 
In  periods  of  aggressive  strength,  Chinese 
emperors  sometimes  sought  to  buttress  this 
big-brother  relationship  both  by  extensive 
trade  relations  and  mUltary  expeditions 
southward.  Chinese  Infiuence  was  particu- 
larly strong  In  Vietnam,  where  Chinese-satel- 
lite states  existed  for  centuries.  If  the  Ming 
emperors  In  the  mld-15th  century  had  not 
pulled  back  from  the  beginnings  of  an  un- 
precedented national  program  of  naval  and 
maritime  expansion,  southeast  Asia  might 
today  be  part  of  China. 

Meanwhile,  modern  China  appears  already 
to  be  on  the  move.  The  Communist  suc- 
cessors to  the  emperors  of  Peking  are  reas- 
serting their  traditional  role  in  this  area. 
Chinese  trade  to  southeast  Asia  Is  being  In- 
creased substantially.  In  1949.  Chinese  ex- 
ports were  almost  nonexistent.  By  1955  they 
had  risen  to  $209  million.  In  1958  they  were 
$309  million. 

India's  trade  in  southeast  Asia  has  been 
cut  nearly  40  percent  by  these  new  Chlneue 
exporte.  Great  Britain's  has  also  been  seri- 
ously hurt.  Japanese  goods  are  being  under- 
sold 10  to  15  percent  In  countries  on  which 
Tokyo  has  been  counUng  as  an  essential 
market  and  source  of  raw  materials. 

Ironically,  most  Chinese  exporta  Into 
southeast  Asia  are  the  very  consumer  goods 
which  the  Peking  Government  denies  its 
own  people.  A  British  bicycle  In  Kuala 
Lumpur  costa  »35.  The  Chinese  equivalent, 
which  sells  for  $70  In  Peking—more  than  a 
years  average  income — costa  the  Malayans 
only  $14. 

Although  these  exporta  fell  abruptly  early 
this  year.  It  seems  likely  that  the  fiow  will 
again  be  resumed.  Some  observers  speculate 
that  the  interruption  was  due  to  the  need 
to  meet  overdue  paymenta  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  heavy  machinery  delivered  to 
China  eaily  in  1968. 

At  the  same  time,  Peking  has  been  stepping 
up  Ito  effort  to  win  the  political  allegiance 
of  the  13  million  Chinese  who  live  in  the 
larger  southeast  Asian  clUes  and  who  retain 
close  cuitiu-al  and  linguUtlc  ties  with  the 
Chinese  heartland.  Chinese  maps.  Inherited, 
ao  Peking  says,  from  Chiang  Kai-shek,  still 
proclaim  Chinese  sovereignty  over  sizable 
border  sections  of  Burma,  Bhutan,  and  In- 
dia. Radio  Peking  regularly  asserta  Chinese 
superiority  over  all  foreign  barbarians. 

Regardless  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
China's  experiment  In  pure  cotnmunism,  it 
is  apparent  that  an  explosive  new  force  Is 
being  generated  in  Asia  which  will  exert  In- 
creasing Influence  on  the  world  power 
balance. 

The  means  by  which  we  can  help  blunt 
this  force  and  lay  the  basis  for  orderly  and 
peaceful  relationships  are  beyond  the  8cop>e 
of  this  article.  A  few  brief  observations, 
however,  may  be  in  order: 

1.  Communist  China  will  be  with  us  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  wishful  think- 
ing to  assvune  that  It  will  vanish  conveniently 
In  a  peasant  uprising. 

2.  Although  the  entrance  of  this  dynamic 
new  element  into  the  world  stage  creates 
profound  difficulties  for  us,  It  also  consti- 
tutes a  potential  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  ultimate  effect  on  relaUons  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  Is  impossible  to  foresee. 

3.  In  order  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
challenge,  we  Americans  sorely  need  a  long- 
term  perspective  and  long-term  plans  to  go 
with  It.  These  plans  should  be  rooted  in  the 
realities  of  Asian  attitudes,  economics,  poll- 
tics,  and  geography.  Expedient,  crisis-to- 
crtsls  moves  based  on  the  illusion  of  Amer- 
ican military  omnipotence  will  almost  cer- 
tainly fall. 
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4.  The  principle*  and  techniques  which 
wlU  work  beet  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be 
fundamental  to  American  policy  tnroughout 
the  underdeveloped  continents.  These  may 
Include  a  more  careful  selection  of  the  men 
and  women  to  represent  ub  abroad,  a  re- 
vamped economic-aid  program,  less  empha- 
sis on  regimes  and  more  on  people,  some  such 
device  as  a  World  Food  Banic  to  distribute 
surplus  food  more  effectively  and  a  program 
to  help  stabilize  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 

8.  Although  most  Southeastern  Asian  gov- 
ernments are  frail  and  uncertain,  they  are 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  danger  of  Chinese 
aggression  and  the  brutality  of  Communist 
techniques.  It  is  particularly  reassuring 
that  this  awareness  is  spreading  to  India, 
which  centuries  ago  provided  the  principal 
counterforce  to  Chinese  expansion  into 
Southeast  Asia  and  may  conceivably  play  this 
role  in  the  future. 

6.  Once  we  begin  to  act  poeitively  within 
the  economic  and  ix)lltical  framework  of  the 
American  revolutionary  tradition,  we  will 
elicit  a  beart-warmlng  resp>onse  from  non- 
Communlst  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

In  these  next  decisive  years  an  awakened 
America,  prepared  to  look  the  facts  about 
modern  Asia  squarely  in  the  face,  can  play 
a  vital  role  in  stopping  the  spread  of  com- 
munism without  war.  Thoughtful  men  In 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Kurope 
fervently  hope  that  we  will  play  it. 


Friends  and  Enemies — Book  Review  of 
Adlai  Stevenson's  Report  on  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MZNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  17. 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  to  my  remarks  on  the  article  by 
Mr.  Bowles  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  a  book  review  I  was  privileged 
to  write  on  the  book  entitled  "Friends 
and  Enemies,"  written  by  Adlal  Steven- 
son, the  review  being  entitled  "Steven- 
son on  Russia :  The  Great  Battle  May  Be 
Economic,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  March  22, 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Stzvsnson  on  Russia:  The  Qheat  Battle 
Mat  Be  Economic 

(Reviewed  by  Hubext  H.  Humphxet) 
(Senator  Humphket's  own  visit  to  Russia, 
and  his  interview  with  Khrushchev,  made 
news  last  December.) 

("Friends  and  Enemies:  What  I  Learned  in 
Russia."  by  Adlal  Stevenson:  Harper.) 

Any  report  from  Governor  Stevenson  of  his 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  be  welcomed. 
This  slim  volume  summarizing  a  series  of 
artlclee  which  appeared  Immediately  follow- 
ing Governor  Stevenson's  return  to  the 
United  States  should  be  must  reading — ecpe- 
clally  for  those  of  us  with  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  read 
the  original  articles  with  keen  interest  and 
am  delighted  that  they  are  now  available  Ux 
this  permanent  form. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  book  stresses  the  warmth 
and  friendliness  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the 


startling  paradox  of  the  Soviet  leaders  who 
exhibit  public  wrath  against  the  United 
States  and  private  cordiality  to  visitors  from 
America. 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Stevenson  raises 
some  important  questions:  Why  shouldn't 
we  trade  with  the  Soviets?  Why  shouldnt 
we  help  them  to  improve  their  living  stand- 
ards? The  inferred  answer  is  that  a  Soviet 
nation  with  a  high  living  standard  may  be  a 
more  peacefully  inclined  power. 

These  questions  also  reflect  his  conviction 
that  it  is  the  economic  battlefield  that  may 
well  be  decisive  In  the  world  struggle.  He 
dramatically  underlines  the  success  of  the 
Soviet  economic-political  offensive  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Russia,  he  says,  has  a  great  attraction  for 
other  poor  nations,  because  as  a  poor  nation 
it  has  pulled  itself  up  by  Its  own  bootstraps. 
He  points  out  that  the  Russian  offensive  in 
these  decisive  areas  employs  many  tech- 
niques: cutting  prices  to  get  foreign  exchange 
snd  to  capture  markets,  bartering,  purchas- 
ing commodltlea  which  other  countries  des- 
perately want  to  sell,  lending  money  at  long- 
term,  low-Interest  rates,  and  constructing 
Industrial  plants.  And — this  is  im{>ortant — 
providing  technicians  who  speak  the  lan- 
guages and  live  humbly  like  the  local  people. 

Every  thoughtful  American  should  reflect 
on  Governor  Stevenson's  conclusion  that  the 
West  could  go  the  way  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy In  Its  long  struggle  with  Sparta 
when  an  infinitely  superior  civilization  went 
under,  because  it  lacked  the  self -discipline  to 
survive.  Is  the  United  States  today,  asks 
Stevenson,  so  preoccupied  with  the  military 
struggle  that  we  have  forgotten  the  values 
upon  which  our  country  is  founded? 

Stevenson  hopes  that  we  will  be  willing  to 
change  our  habits,  our  political  behavior  and 
to  replace  our  complacency  with  a  new  sense 
of  urgency.  And,  so  do  I.  Stevenson's  book 
should  be  of  great  help  in  convincing  the 
leadership  of  America  that  the  time  is  very 
late,  the  adversary  is  formidable,  and  things 
are  not  going  to  get  better  automatically. 
His  wise  and  humane  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  is  a  good  example  of 
what  American  leadership  should  be. 

He  believes,  and  I  believe,  that  our  leader- 
ship must  learn  more  understanding  of  the 
deep  human  suffering  and  the  vigorous 
human  aspirations  that  underlie  the  social 
and  political  unheavals  now  rocking  the 
world — as  well  as  more  understanding  of  the 
truly  magnificent  human  and  economic  re- 
sources of  oiir  Nation  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  more  constructive  and  meaningful 
I>olicies  in  the  have-not  areas  in  the  world. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Barrow  Lyons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.VJAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  17, 1959 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoNQREssiONAL  RECORD  a  Statement 
I  hftve  prepared  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Barrow  Lyons,  who  passed  away  on  April 
S  at  his  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  Barrow  Lyons  passed  away  in  his 
home  at  3  ajn.,  April  5.  the  people  of  this 


country  and  the  Capitol  Hill  community  lost 
a  selfiess  crusader  for  humanity  and  democ- 
racy. He  was  an  effective  crusader  without 
fanaticism,  a  fighter  without  hate. 

A  rounded  man  with  interests  in  litera- 
ture, music,  and  philosophy,  Barrow  Lyons  In 
recent  years  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  conservation  of  the  natiu-al  resources  of 
the  United  SUtee.  He  believed  unshakably 
that  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  should  belong  to  all  the  people  of 
thU  Nation  rather  than  to  a  self-appointed 
few.  His  book,  "Tomorrow's  Birthright." 
published  in  1056.  remains  one  of  the  out> 
standing  studies  of  the  resovirce  problem. 

Mr.  Lyons  had  a  long  and  distlngulabed 
career  as  a  newspaperman.  He  worked  on 
such  great  dallies  as  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  many  others.  As  a  science  re- 
porter for  the  Associated  Press,  as  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  as 
business  editor  of  Newsweek,  and  as  a  writer 
for  many  other  magasines,  he  brought  to 
bear  a  scholarly  interest  in  fact  with  the 
quick  perception  of  the  reporter  and  the 
ability  to  analyze  and  describe  in  crisp,  con- 
cise proee. 

In  1938  he  came  to  Washington  as  a  finan- 
cial economist  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  prepare  a  massive 
study  of  the  financing  of  small  business 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  the  pres- 
ent century.  He  served  also  with  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee. 

Later  Mr.  Lyons  became  an  information 
specialist  with  the  War  Production  Board. 
In  1044  he  moved  over  to  become  the  chief 
of  Information  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. It  was  In  this  position  that  his  inter- 
est in  and  knowledge  of  "tomorrow's  birth- 
right" deepened.  He  retired  from  Govern- 
ment service  in  1053,  but  continued  to  write 
voluminously  on  economic,  political,  and 
resource  affairs. 

Throughout  his  years  in  Washington,  Bar- 
row Lyons  was  well  known  to  doaens  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  many  of  whom 
sought  his  advice.  He  was  respected  and 
liked  by  his  newspaper  colleagues.  He  was 
also  known  widely  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  an 
active,  effective  member  of  many  organiza- 
tions, ranging  from  the  Cosmos  Club  and 
the  National  Press  Club  to  the  National 
Grange,  the  Cooperative  Ptorum,  the  Elec- 
tric Consumers'  Information  Committee,  and 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Although  he  had  been  suffering  from  heart 
trouble  for  several  years,  Mr.  Lyons  remained 
always  rttady  to  lend  his  amazingly  youth- 
ful vigor  to  a  humane  catise,  large  or  small. 
Typically,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life,  he  was  spearheading  an  effort  to  organize 
a  memorial  service  for  his  friend,  the  late 
Tom  Stokes,  the  renowned  columnist  who. 
like  Mr.  Lyons,  was  concerned  over  the  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  wealth. 

The  world  has  no  shortage  of  cause  sup- 
porters. It  was  Barrow  Lyons'  quiet  distinc- 
tion that  he  remained  doggedly  independent 
and  courageous  without  bluster,  bluff,  or 
sham.  He  never  let  his  interest  In  one  goal 
blind  him  to  the  significance  of  others. 
Thus,  although  he  is  most  closely  identified 
with  conservation  and  public  power,  Barrow 
Lyons  also  worked  without  fanfare  for  elec- 
tion reform,  for  aid  to  small  business,  for 
decent  unionism.  He  never  made  a  nickel 
out  of  his  services;  he  never  sought  remu- 
neration. He  was  sophisticated,  but  in  09 
years  he  never  grew  cynical. 

Beyond  this,  Barrow  Lyons  never  grew  In- 
considerate of  human  beings  because  of  a 
preoccupation  with  humanity.  His  gener- 
osity of  spirit,  his  twinkling  humor,  his 
thoughtfulness,  and  his  literal  love  for  hla 
fellow  men  affected — and  bettered — all  those 
who  knew  him.  More  than  anything  else, 
this  is  the  birthright  he  leaves  to  tomorrow. 
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SENATE 


Monday,  April  20,  1959 

<Ugi»lative  day  of  Wednesday,  Aprtt  IS. 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Thy  voice,  O  God,  is  calling 
Its  summons  unto  men; 

As  once  Thou  spake  in  Zion. 
So  now  it  si;}ealcs  again. 

To  this  anguished  generation  we  hear 
Thy  voice  saying  in  all  the  woe  of  Thy 
world — 

I  hear  My  people  crying 
In  cot  and  mine  and  slum; 

No  field  or  mart  is  silent. 
No  city  street  is  dumb. 

I  see  My  people  falling 

In  darkness  and  despair. 
Whom  shall  I  send  to  shatter 

The  fetters  which  they  bear? 

We  heed,  O  Lord.  Thy  summons. 

And  answer :  Here  are  we. 
Send  us  upon  Thine  errand. 

Let  us  Thy  servants  be. 

Our  strength  is  dust  and  ashes. 

Our  years  a  passing  hour ; 
But  Thou  canst  use  our  weakness 

To  magnify  Thy  power. 

FYom  ease  and  plenty  save  us: 
Prom  pride  of  place  absolve; 

Purge  us  of  low  desire; 
Lift  us  to  high  resolve. 

Take  us,  and  make  us  holy; 

Teach  us  Thy  will  and  way. 
Speak,  and.  behold:  we  answer; 

Command,  and  we  obey. 

And  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power  and  the  glory.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. April  17,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBMITTED  DURING 
RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
April  17,  1959. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  favbrably.  with 
amendments,  on  April  18.  1959.  the  bill 
(H.R.  6816)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959,  and  for  other  puiposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  207)  thereon. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  siuulry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Coast  Guard  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Coast  Guard  nominations 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  approved. 


CX)AST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  noticed  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVB  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  wliich  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RlPOKT  ON  LXqumATION  OnSATIONS,  BXTSI- 
KCSS  AND  DlSASTSl  LOANS  OT  RBCONSTSTTC- 
TION  PiNANCX  COSPOBATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Bxislness  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
liquidation  operations,  business  and  disaster 
loans  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  quarterly  period  ended  De- 
cember 31.  196a  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Pbojkt  Proposal  Undxs  Small  Rbclaua- 
noN  Projects  Act  or  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  piirsuant  to  law,  that 
the  Haights  Creek  Irrigation  Co.,  of  Kays- 
ville,  Utah,  had  appUed  for  a  loan  of  •214,000 
for  project  works  estimated  to  cost  $228,000; 
to  the  CXimmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
I>ertalning  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  C:k>m- 
mlttee  on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  138 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  sliding 
scale  tariff  on  lead  imports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  excessive  foreign  im- 
ports on  the  market 

"Whereas  the  excess  of  foreign  Imports 
flooding  the  l^ad  market  has  driven  prices 
down  and  reduced  the  demand  for  domesti- 
cally produced  lead;  and 

"Whereas  the  lead  Industry,  as  a  result,  is 
in  severe  financial  difficulties  which  will 
necessitate  curtailment  of  operations  unless 
the  Government  provides  some  effective  aid; 
and 

"Whereas,  one  comrwny  has  been  forced 
to  borrow  $20  million  to  carry  its  Inventories 
and  to  help  develop  lower  cost  sources  of 
lead  and  as  of  February  has  gone  on  a  4-day 
week  in  the  six  southeast  Missouri  counties 
where  the  company  operates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  quotas  which  were  Imposed 
on  lead  Imports  have  been  Inoffeotlvt  to  con- 
trol the  situation  and  contain  loopholes 
which  are  being  exploited  to  the  detriment  of 
the  domestic  indxistry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Keaolved,  That  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  70th  General  Assembly 
request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  it  enact  legUlation  establishing  a  slid- 
ing scale  tariff  on  lead  Imports;  and  be  It 
further 
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'Kesolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house 
be  Instructed  to  send  coplec  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Missouri  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"CONCTTRKXNT       RESOLUTION        MkMOHIALIZINO 

CoNGBESs  To  Call  a  Convzntion  To  Pro- 
pose A  CoNSTrruTioNAL  Amendment  To 
PaoHiarr  the  States  F»ou  Levtinq  Taxes 
Upon  the  Incomes  or  Nonbesiobnts 

"Whereas,  several  States  levy  an  Income 
tax  at  the  source  which  is  enforced  against 
the  Incomes  of  nonresidents  derived  from 
employment  in  said  States:   and 

"Whereas  residents  of  other  States  are  em- 
ployed In  States  having  such  taxes  and  are 
being  subjected  to  such  tax;  and 

"Whereas  it  U  highly  unjust,  inequitable, 
and  discriminatory  that  such  nonresidents 
be  compelled  to  contribute  through  said  tax 
to  the  support  of  the  government  of  States 
in  which  they  have  no  voice,  and  from  which 
they  receive  little  benefit,  the  same  being  a 
clear  case  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion and  contrary  to  all  the  principles  upon 
which  the  American  system  of  government 
Is  founded:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  hy  the  senate  with  the  house 
of  representatives  concurring.  That  the 
General  Court  of  the  Stau  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, being  tl)e  legislature  of  said  State. 
hereby  makes  application  that  the  Con- 
gress, acting  in  conformity  with  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments  to 
said  Constitution:  and  particularly  fur  pro- 
posing an  amendment  in  substantially  the 
following  form: 

"  'No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
to  lay  or  collect  any  tax  on  the  income  de- 
rived from  wages,  salaries,  professional  fees, 
and  other  amounts  received  as  compensation 
for  personal  services  actually  rendered,  of 
any  natural  person  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
that  State;'   further 

"Resolved,    That    the    secretary    of    state 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent   resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  two 
copies  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State 
of  the  Union  with  a  request  that  he  lay  one 
of  such  copies  before  each  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  his  State,  and  that  he  further 
transmit   copies   hereof   to   the   members  of 
the  New  Hampshire  delegation  in  Congress. 
"Stewabt  Lampbet. 
'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Norman  O.  Packard. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Weslet  Lowell. 

"Governor. 

"April  8. 1959. 

"Attest: 

"Harry  E.  Jackson. 

'Secretary  of  State." 


JOHN  POSTER  DULLES— CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  YORK 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
recently  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Honor- 
able John  Poster  Dulles. 

Because  this  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presses so  well  many  of  the  feelings  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Dulles  that  are  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans,  I  ask  unani- 
r.:3U3  consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 


lution be  published  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Concubrent  Resoldtion  op  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  Expressing  the  Gratitude  op 
the  People  op  the  State  op  New  York 
to  John  Poster  Dulles 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  dedicated  and  devoted  the 
extraordinary  span  of  his  great  career  of 
public  service  to  the  quest  for  peace  and 
freedom;  and 

Whereas  his  distinguished  service  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  and  international  di- 
plomacy has  l>eneQted  and  will  continue  to 
benefit  not  only  the  people  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  but  all  of  mankind  and 
humanity;  and 

Whereas  his  determination  and  zeal  in 
attaining  the  goal  of  enduring  peace,  with 
honor  and  jus'.lce.  first  found  offlclal  ex- 
pression and  recognition  when  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  in 
1907.  the  first  great  SOth  century  conference 
designed  to  subatltute  reason  for  violence 
as  the  arbiter  uf  international  differences; 
and 

Whereas  he  was  an  adviser  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1919,  which  gave  creation  to  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  magnificent  concept  of  an 
international  association  of  the  world's  na- 
tions, to  act  in  concert  in  abandoning  war 
as  an  instrument  of  resolving  disputes  be- 
tween nations;  and 

Whereas  working  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Cordell  Hull,  he  symbolized  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  later  during  the  crit- 
ical early  years  of  the  cold  war;  and 

Whereas  by  iippolntment  of  President 
Truman,  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  San  Francisco  in  1945.  when  most 
of  the  governments  of  the  world  again  cre- 
ated an  international  organization  to  en- 
force and  preserve  peace:  and  he  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations' 
General  Assembly  for  several  years,  and  was 
acting  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  General  Assembly  at  Paris  in  1948;  and 
Whereas  he  served  as  an  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at 
crucial  meetings  of  the  major  powers'  for- 
eign ministers,  at  London  in  1945  and  1947. 
at  Moscow  in  1947  and  at  Paris  in  1949;  and 
Whereas  In  1951  he  negotiated  the  peace 
treaty  with  the  Empire  of  Japan,  an  his- 
toric agreement  imder  which  the  peoples  of 
the  western  free  world  live  In  peaceful  un- 
derstanding and  amicable  relations  with  a 
former  enemy  people  who  are  now  staunch 
allies  on  the  side  against  evil  and  darkness; 
and 

Wherf^  his  long  service  enabled  him  to 
bring  a  lalunble  continuity  to  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State  when  President  Elsen- 
hower entrusted  to  him  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy — a  respoiuibility  second  only  to  the 
President's  in  assuring  the  survival  of  free- 
dom: and 

Whereas  as  S<>cretary  of  State,  he  has 
made  lasting  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
peace  with  honor  and  Justice,  by  policies 
firm  In  fundamentals  but  flexible  in  execu- 
tion, enabling  our  Nation  to  exert  a  decisive 
and  timely  positive  influence  In  Interna- 
tional affairs;  and 

Whereas  as  Secietary  of  State,  he  has  been 
Instrumental  In  the  development  of  policy 
and    formulation    of    action    which    ended 


flghtln^  In  Korea:  enabled  our  country  to 
effect  termination  of  hostilities  in  Indo- 
Chlna.  without  military  involvement;  fore- 
stalled a  Communist  invasion  across  the 
Formosa  Strait;  and.  by  resolute  and  cou- 
rageous decision  in  answer  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon,  prevented  the 
Mideast  from  becoming  a  Communist  cross- 
roads; and 

Whereas  by  his  personal  dedication,  devo- 
tion and  integrity,  and  his  unflagging  zeal 
and  vigor  in  carrying  on  this  career-long 
mission  for  peace,  he  has  kindled  In  all 
Americans  a  deeper  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  country's  responsibility 
and  role  in  preserving  and  safeguarding 
peace,  freedom,  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  no  American  in  this  century  has 
served  our  country  so  long  and  so  elTectlvely. 
in  this  crucial  area  in  which  war  and  peace 
are  suspended  in  balance,  or  has  given  his 
high  office  such  dimensions  in  distinction; 
and 

Whereas  John  Foster  Dulles  is  an  illustri- 
ous son  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  he 
ably  represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  senate,  OMsembly.  eoneur) , 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  express  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  Sute  of  New  York. 
deep  gratitude  for  his  statesmanship  and 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
honor  and  prayerful  wishes  for  a  complete 
recovery  of  his  health  and  an  early  return 
to  active  service  In  the  cause  to  which  he 
has  dedicated  his  life;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate,  assembly,  concur), 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles  at 
Washington.  D.C. 


MULTIPLE  TAXATION— RESOLU- 

TION OF  CHELSEA,  MASS..  CHAM- 
BER OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  the  country  to  a  problem 
caused  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions permitting  State  taxation  of  the 
net  income  of  businesses  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  These  cases  were 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement 
Company  v.  State  of  Minnesota,  No.  12. 
October  tenn.  1958.  and  T.  V.  Williams. 
State  Revenue  Commissioner  v.  Stock' 
ham  Valves  and  Fittings.  Inc..  No.  33, 
October  term,  1958.  both  decided  Peb- 
ruai-y  24,  1959. 

The  possibihty  of  multiple  taxation 
and  the  increased  complexities  of  col- 
lection are  alarming  the  business  com- 
munity, particularly  small  business  con- 
cerns. Their  apprehension  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  resolution  just  forwarded 
to  me  by  H.  M.  Davis  on  behalf  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chelsea.  Mass.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  have  done 
a  great  service  by  calling  our  attention 
to  this  problem. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  studying  this  question  and  its 
fiist  public  hearing  has  been  held.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  able 
to  make  recommendations  which  will 
encourage  small  business,  strengthen 
our  economy  and  protect  Interstate 
commerce  from  an  unfair  burden  of 
taxation. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  Boabo  or  DnEcroBS.  Crxlsea 
(Haaa.)  Crambbb  or  Commebce 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sutes  has  recently  ruled  that  corporations 
doing  business  in  interstate  commerce  are 
subject  to  Income  tax  in  the  various  States 
to  which  they  ship  merchandise. 

Therefore,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chelsea  Chamber  of  Commerce,  believing 
that  the  cost  of  complylni;  with  this  law  will 
prove  to  be  excessive  and  burdensome;  that. 
In  many  cases,  particularly  with  small  man- 
ufacturers, these  costs  will  be  greater  than 
the  taxes  Involved;  that  »)ecause  each  State 
will  have  its  own  rate  and  governing  rules. 
an  individual  study  of  the  law  of  each  State 
will  be  required,  entailing  excessive  labor 
and  expense,  has  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chelsea  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  meet- 
ing assembled  on  March  It,  That  this  ruling 
creates  an  excessive  burden  and  expense  on 
Interstate  commerce;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  press,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress. 


AIRLINE  SERVICE  IN  KANSAS— RES- 
OLUTION OP  MAYORS"  COMMIT- 
TEE OP  KANSAS 

Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  mayors'  committee  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  requesting  appropriate  action  in 
expediting  the  final  decis;on  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma Local  Service  Case,  docket 
No.  5482  and  others.  The  docket  referred 
to  pertains  to  expanded  airline  service  in 
Kansas.  The  lack  of  airline  service 
there  has  been  a  detriment  to  more  than 
half  the  communities  in  my  State. 

The  resolution  to  which  I  refer  is 
signed  by  mayors  or  representatives  of 
Great  Bend,  Parsons.  Salina.  Pittsburg, 
Hays.  Independence.  Elmporia,  Goodland. 
Manhattan.  Kansas  City.  Junction  City. 
Topeka.  Concordia,  Oberlin,  Hill  City. 
Belolt,  and  12  municipalities  grouped  to- 
gether as  Joint  cities  of  western  Kansas 
and  eastern  Colorado. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  April  15, 
1959.  the  same  date  on  which  I  tele- 
graphed Ross  Beach,  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
suggesting  that  he  and  the  mayors  of 
Kansas  could  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
crystaUizing  and  focusing  attention  on 
the  State's  need  for  improved  air  service. 
The  following  day  I  received  a  telegram 
advising  me  of  the  group's  protest 
against  any  further  delay  or  continuance 
in  the  case  of  docket  No.  6482.  Today  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows:  I 

Resolution  Relating  to  An  Service  in 
Kansas 
Whereas  air  service  to  cities  in  Kansas 
has  deteriorated  In  recent  yeiars  with  termi- 
nations of  senrlce  by  tnmkline  carriers  to 
the  point  that  we  now  have  but  one  certif- 
icated trunkline  stop  in  the  State  of  Kansas; 
and 


Whereas  Kansas  now  shows  on  the  map 
as  a  virtual  blank  as  far  as  certlflcated  local 
carrier  air  service  is  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  proceeding  known  as  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  Local  Service  Case,  dock- 
et No.  5482  et  al.,  was  Instituted  over  a  year 
ago;  hearings  therein  began  on  July  15,  1958, 
but  were  not  concluded  untU  January  8. 
1968;  and  the  flling  date  for  briefs  to  the 
examiner  has  been  extended  repeatedly  to 
May  1,  1969,  with  a  further  applicaUon  for 
extension  pending;  and 

Whereas  in  the  meantime  applications  for 
temporary  exemptions  to  permit  interim 
service  have  been  denied;  and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  acceptable  airline 
service  Is  greatly  damaging  to  our  local  econ- 
omies and  Is  thus  detrimental  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  State:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Mayors'  Committee  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  assembled  in  Salina.  Kans., 
on  April  IS.  1959.  That  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  be  urged  to  expedite  the  proceeding 
known  as  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  Local  Serv- 
ice Case,  docket  No.  5483  et  al..  and  arrive 
at  an  early  decision  approving  service  to  the 
cities  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  and  be  It 
further 

Re.wlved,  That  the  mayors'  committee  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  on  behalf  of  the  under- 
signed representatives  of  28  cities  and  Cham- 
bers of   commerce,    representing   all   6  con- 
gressional districts  be  Instructed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to  the  hearing 
examiner    and    bureau    counsel    and    to    all 
Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska.  Colorado,  and 
Missouri    Senators    and    Representatives    in 
Congress:    to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  and   the   Governor  of   the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Kansas  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Commission,  together  with  a  request 
that  each  such  official  or  agency  take  appro- 
priate action  in  order  to  expedite  the  final 
decision    In    the   Kansas -Oklahoma   Service 
Case. 
^Adopted   this   15th  day  of  April    1969. 
R.   E.   Morrison.  Great   Bend.  Kans.:    H. 
Jaeger.  Salina,  Kans.;  Merle  OXough- 
lin.  Hays.  Kans.;  H.  E.  Hamlin.  Em- 
poria.  Kans.:    Myron  Rooks.  Manhat- 
tan.  Kans.;    Robert    K.    Weary.   Junc- 
tion City.  Kans.;   Kenen  Charles.  Par- 
sons.  Kans.;    James  A.   Sevelli.   Pitts- 
burg.   Kans.;    R.    P.    Johnson,    Inde- 
pendence.     Kans.:      Selby      Howard, 
Goodland.    Kans.;    Charles    F.    Arnold. 
Kansas     City.     Kans.;     Lawrence.     R 
Pinch.  Topeka,  Kans..  Chairman  Avia- 
tion Commission  of  Topeka,  Kans. 
Joint  cities  of  western  Kansas  and  eastern 
Colorado:    Hill    City,    Kans.,    Norton,    Kans., 
Oberlin.  Kans..  Atwood,  Kans..  Philllpsburg, 
Kans.,  Smith  Center,  Kans.,  Mankato,  Kans., 
Belolt,   Kans.,  Concordia,  Kans..  Clay  Cen- 
ter. Kans.,  Russell,  Kans.,  Pratt,  Kans..  Bur- 
lington.   Colo..    Yuma,    Colo.,   Pcwt    Morgan, 
Colo.,  McCook.  Nebr. 

Marie  Encleman, 

Chairman. 

WaTNE  I.  MORAN. 

Beloit,  Kans. 
Donald  J.  Frecldcron, 

Oberlin. 
Dean  W.  Larson. 

Concordia. 
Ralph  C.  Bxtrell, 

Mayor.  Hill  City. 


RESOLUTIONS   OP   ORGANIZATIONS 
OP  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  sundry  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  organizations  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Resolution  bt  Special  CoMMrrrxE  on  Taxes 
AND  Governmental  Xconomt 

"Whereas  drasUc  reduction  In  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  the  principal  means  whereby  infla- 
tion can  be  curbed;  anu 

"Whereas  expenditures  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, meritorious  though  they  may  be, 
must,  In  good  Judgment,  be  limited  If  the 
United  States  of  America  must  continue  its 
vast  expenditures  for  defense  purposes  and 
economic  and  military  aid  to  allied  and  neu- 
tral countries  throughout  the  world:  Be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  call  upon  its  representatives  in  the 
Congress  to  vote  in  opposition  to  any  meas- 
ures which  would  extend  Federal  expendi- 
tures t>eyond  the  limits  Imposed  by  the 
budget  submitted  to  the  Oongresc  by  the 
President. 

"Adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade.  Inc.,  meeting  in 
session  regularly  assembled  on  this  7th  day 
of  AprU  1969." 

To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 

"Assembled  on  the  5th  day  of  April  1959 
at  the  Polish  National  Home  in  Manhattan. 
N.  Y..  the  delegates  of  the  15th  annual  meet- 
ing of  downstate  New  York  division  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  representing  over 
600.000  American  citizens  of  Polish  lineage, 
resolve  the  following: 

••1.  We  hail  with  extreme  pleasure  the  state- 
ment contained  In  President  Elsenhower's 
declaration  announced  yesterday  In  historical 
Gettysburg,  to  the  effect  that  there  wUl  be 
no  so-called  appeasement  or  capitulation  to 
totalitarian  communism  In  connection  with 
the  prevailing  worM  situation  and  the  crit- 
ical issue  of  Berlin. 

"2.  We  voice  the  gratification  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  from  downstate  New  York 
and  welcome  the  stand  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  regard  to  recognition 
of  the  Polish  western  frontier  along  the  Oder 
and  Neisse  Rivers.  We  are  happy  to  nota  that 
a  similar  and  absolutely  positive  attitude  to 
the  same  problem  was  expressed  by  the 
French  President  de  Gaulle.  We  conse- 
quently endorse  the  decisions  of  the  national 
executive  body  of  the  PolUh  American  Con- 
gress who  had  submitted  otir  Joint  demands 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Kohler  and  to  Senator  Pulbricht, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  March  18.  1959.  We  are 
pleased  to  acknowledge  that  the  many  years' 
efforto  and  manifestations  on  the  part  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  affiliated  with 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  who  strove 
for  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
above-mentioned  frontier  are  finally  bearing 
fruit. 

"3.  We  also  fully  endorse  the  request  of 
the  national  Polish  American  Congress  call- 
ing for  adequate  economic  aid  to  the  people 
of  Poland  by  the  United  States.  In  particu- 
lar, we  Join  the  declaration  made  by  the  na- 
tional Polish  American  Congress  which  was 
unanimously  approved  at  their  meeting  in 
Washington  on  March  17,  1959,  and  called 
for  'such  an  economic  aid  to  Poland  by  the 
United  States  as  would  relieve  the  plight  of 
the  i>eople  of  Poland  and  would  enable  them 
to  at  least  partially  Improve  their  economic 
situation.' 

"4.  We  call  upon  our  members  and  on  all 
Americans'  of  Polish  extraction  to  follow  a 
straightforward  course  on  the  problem  of  aid 
to  Poland  and  consequently  urge  them  to 
continue  sending  individual  relief  parcels  to 
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their  DMtfMt  in  Poland.  Thl*  btcomM  im* 
Mratlvt  in  the  f»o«  of  the  rtoant  d«oi«lon 
by  tht  Amtrloan  Rtlttf  for  PoUnd  orgftnii*- 
tton  and  th«  l»tt«r'i  InAblllty  to  oarry  on 
Individual  aid  to  the  PoIh  In  thalr  native 
Innd.  Individual  relief  ehould  be  continued 
until  tbe  situation  of  our  countrymen  In 
Poland  le  Improved. 

"5.  Uke  the  national  Polish  American  Oon< 
grees,  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Polish  American  Inunlgratlon  and  Relief 
Committee,  Inc.,  for  Its  appropriate  and. 
what  Is  most  Important,  Its  effective  protec- 
tlon  of  Polish  eicapees  against  the  arbitrary 
verdicts  of  deportation  from  the  United 
Utntes  to  Poland.  Like  the  national  Polish 
American  Congress,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  pledge  full  support  to  the  Polish  Amer* 
lean  Immigration  and  Rellsf  Committee,  Inc.. 
imd  we  appeal  to  the  large  masses  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  to  lend  full  assist- 
»no«  to  that  Institution  which  takes  otrs 
of  the  Polish  rsf  ugees  nnd  escapees  and  which 
deserves  to  be  upheld. 

"6.  We  reiterate  the  Ideological  principles 
profMMd  by  the  Polish  American  Congress 
•ino*  its  foundation  15  ysars  ago  In  luffalo. 
X»  partloular,  we  caII  attention  to  the  fact 
thst  apart  from  the  subject  of  reoognltlon 
of  the  Polish  weetern  frontier  along  the  Oder 
and  NtiMt  River!  by  the  United  Itntes  and 
the  Weetern  Powers,  tliere  remains  the  un* 
filled  prtrequielte  of  witltdrawal  of  lovlet 
troops  to  prewai  tapundarles  as  of  leplem- 
ber  1,  1M9,  and  restoratlun  to  Poland  of  her 
eiMtern  lands  robbed  by  Muvlel  Russia.  There 
is  also  the  unlmplemented  provision  calling 
((»r  free  unfettered  elections  to  be  held  In 
all  the  central  and  eastsrn  Kuroosnn  ooun* 
irtfi  enslaved  by  Moscow,  and  finally  non* 
admission  of  the  pressiu  arrangsment  as 
being  Dermanent  In  said  rountries,  brieny— 
oppoeilion  to  the  •tHbllisntlun  of  their  pree« 
ent  status  quo  spelling  slavsry. 

"7.  We  assert  jolnUy  with  all  the  Polish 
Independence  movement  and  the  welUin* 
formed  part  of  the  American  public  that  the 
Communist  Party  In  Poland  and  ths  Warsaw 
riglme  esUbllshed  by  them,  In  spite  of  Its 
name  of  "People's  Democracy"  is  neither  a 
domocraoy  nor  does  it  rspresent  the  Polish 
people.  Furthermore,  we  declare  that  in 
spite  of  the  milder  course  adopted  by  the 
present  regime  In  Poland  as  compared  to 
the  ruthless  ruling  msthods  of  Its  preds- 
oeesors  during  the  SUlln  sra,  it  Is  still  allsn 
to  ths  Polish  people  by  its  nature  and  Its 
spirit.  Hence,  taking  In  consldsratlon  the 
existing  sUte  of  affairs  and  with  full  under- 
standing  of  the  problem  Involved,  we  pay 
high  tribute  to  the  people  of  Poland  who  are 
forced  to  live  under  a  foreign  system  Imposed 
upon  them,  while  they  display  a  splendid 
spirit  of  uushakabls  loyalty  to  their  true 
Ideals. 

"8.  We  express  our  firm  belief  that  a 
Btepped'up  activity  on  the  part  of  all  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Polish  Amsrican  Con- 
gress towaM  a  reallratlon  of  our  goala  apecU 
fled  above,  will  strengthen  our  Internal  unity 
and  reelstance  to  the  attempts  of  our  totali- 
tarian enemies  in  their  endeavor  to  penetrate 
our  ranks  by  means  of  the  well-known 
Buithod  of  Innitratlon,  ao  as  to  undermine 
our  peaceful  existence.  Our  assembly  feels 
thjit  such  an  Intenitned  activity  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  will  contribute  to 
bolstering  of  the  U.S.  defense  against  Com. 
munlst  aggression  and  will  also  Incrsnse  our 
ahiire  of  contribution  to  our  common  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

"ReiOlutron  oommlttee: 

"XONATIVI  MORAWSXI. 

f  "Ohairman, 

"Dr.  LaopoLo  OiiaaaK, 
"Jan  TMAMtA, 

"Membera. 
"Oonvtntlon  offlowii 

*'JVDOi  Waltu  J.  Bavm, 

"(7^■(rm•l|. 

"WUDYiLAW   BORgiORI. 

"Jeoffltry," 


"WoALO  CovBT  RasoLunoN 

"Whereas  a  determined  effort  is  being  made 
to  Induce  the  Senate  of  the  United  Btetes  to 
expand  the  powers  of  the  World  Court  by 
vesting  in  the  World  Court  the  authority  to 
decide  what  American  casee  before  It  consti- 
tute internationnl  disputes  subject  to  the 
World  Court  Jurisdiction  nnd  which  casee  are 
domestic  In  nature  to  be  left  for  American 
courte;  and 

"Whereas  the  retention  of  the  power  to  de- 
termine such  vital  quastlons  by  the  American 
Oovernment  wasli  specinc  condition  Imposed 
by  the  Senate  In  accepting  the  Jurlsdlctlun 
of  the  World  Court  In  purely  International 
disputes:  and 

"Whereas  the  removal  of  such  conditions 
by  the  Senate  would  seriously  Impair  the 
sovsrelgnty  of  the  United  States  and  ve«t  in 
an  eeeentlally  foreign  tribunal  a  potential 
power  over  purely  domestic  matters  Involv- 
ing the  basic  rtuhts  of  American  cltliens 
should  such  forsl|(n  court  so  determine;  and 

"Whereas  ths  rsoent  decisions  or  ths  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  which  Is 
composed  entirely  of  Amerioan  cltliens  have 
been  seriously  attacked  by  American  Jurtste 
of  the  higheit  stiiturs  as  improper  exeroiss 
of  judicial  power  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution indloating  the  tremendous  poeei- 
bllltlee  of  the  lnvni«ion  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican cltlMns  through  an  exoeeelve  exercise 
of  power  by  the  World  Court)  and 

"Whereas  such  impairment  of  American 
sovereignty  oan  well  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  complete  world  government  by  thuM 
groups  endeavoring  to  propel  the  Ainerlcaii 
Nation  Into  such  tUien  control:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"M§»olv»d,  That  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  Republican  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
hereby  requeets  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states  to  reject  emphatically  all  eflorte 
aimed  at  Impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  through  abandoning  the  pree- 
ent  power  of  the  American  Oovernment  to 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  ths  World  Court  to 
purely  international  affairs. 

"SI.UABKTN   8.  COWUU, 

"LtglMlattvt  Chairman." 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce : 

"RxsoLtmoN  a7-D 

"Whsreas  an  agency  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  awarded  a  contract  for 
a  large  stsam  turbine  generator  to  a  foreign 
firm:  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  employeee  of  the 
Schenectady  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  are  resldente  of  Rensselaer  County;  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  county  and 
of  all  other  areas  adjacent  to  Schenectady 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  aforesaid 
award,  and  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
any  future  awards  of  this  nature;  and 

"Whereas  ths  defense  effort  and  capabil- 
ity of  our  country  will  be  deterred  by  any 
futiure  awards  of  this  nature:  Therefore  be  It 

"jReaolvea.  That  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Rensselaer  County  Board  of  Supervleors  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  adopted  whereby 
agencies  of  our  Federal  Oovernment  would 
be  required  to  confine  the  award  of  contract* 
to  domeetlc  Arms  when  such  action  will  be  to 
the  best  Intereete  of  the  economy  and  defense 
Of  our  country,  and  be  It  further 

"Heaolvea,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Hun. 
Dwlght  D.  Ilsenhiiwer,  President  of  the 
United  States;  Sens  lor  Jacob  Javlte,  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  Congreesman  Dean  P. 
Taylor,  and  Congressman  Leo  O'Brien." 

To  the  Oommlttev  un  Public  Works  i 
"RieuLUTtoN  6Bi  Omntinuation  or  rgsMAL 

PROJNOTi  UROIO 

"Whereai  our  future  economlo  develop* 
meat  and  growth  within  the  lUte  gntf  Na< 
tlun  depend  In  larue  measure  on  the  oun« 


tlnuous  modernlxatlon  and  improvement  of 
our  connecting  highway  eystems;  and 

"Whereas  it  now  appears  that  a  deficit  of 
approximately  g!141  million  looms  in  the 
Federal  highway  trust  fund,  beginning  July 
1,  1959:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"HetoUed.  That  Congress  be  memorialised 
to  face  this  critical  financial  situation  af- 
fsctlng  our  Fedsral  and  Interstate  highway 
programs  and  teke  such  action  as  to  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  progress  already  made 
m  this  neld,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the 
economy  in  various  economically  depreeeed 
areas:  and  b«  it  further 

•Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  our  representatlvee  in 
Congress."  

REPORTS  OP  COMMXTTCn 

The  following  reports  of  contmittees 
were  lubmltted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  ths  Committee  on 
the  Judlolary,  without  amendment: 

HR,  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  T. 
Ooshen  (Rept.  No,  aog): 

HR.  9099  An  act  to  provide  for  a  posthu- 
mous cash  award  in  reoognltlon  of  the  seien- 
tiao  contributions  In  the  Held  of  electronie 
ordnanee  made  by  the  late  Paul  M.  TedSir 
(Rept  No.  809)1 

HR.  3975,  An  ftct  to  Validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowsnoes  made  In  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  t«i  agreemente  by  au- 
thorlaed  officials,  to  employres  of  the  Depert* 
ment  u(  the  Navy,  but  which  were  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulations  tRept,  No,  910)1 

HR,4iai,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  oerteln 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  survivors,  wtu)  were  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  df  war  in  the  KoreMi 
hoetllltles  (Rept.  No  ail);  and 

HR.49I6,  An  art  u>  relieve  certeln  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  ths  naval  serv- 
ice of  liablUty  to  reimburse  the  United  Stetes 
for  ths  value  of  transportetlon  requeete  er- 
roneously furnlshsd  to  them  by  ths  United 
Statee  and  for  other  purpoeee  (Rept.  Mo. 
919).         

By  Mr.  STBNNI8,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautice  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  author- 
ise the  National  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Ite  use  (Rspt.  No.  811). 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP  EX- 
ECUTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
DigpoilUon  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Department,  to  which  wa«  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
Of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  tht  iseond  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  foUowa; 

By  Mr.  MoOKl! 

i.  1789,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estsbllsh* 
ment  of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  SMte 
of  Wyoming!  to  the  Committee  on  rnterlor 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

B.  1790,  A  bill  for  the  relief  nf  the  estate 
of jOeurge  I.  WilUainsi  to  the  CummiiiM  on 
tin  Judiciary, 


SIAr.BIALL; 
A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Paoifloe  A. 
Tenorio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himeeU  and  Mr. 
Caaaou.)! 

S.  1793.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract  with 
the  Conejoe  Water  Conservancy  District, 
Colo.,  to  ratify  ite  execution  and  for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON    (by  requeet): 

S  1733  A  bUl  to  amend  eubeection  (b) 
of  section  309  of  the  Conwunlcatlons  Act 
uf  1994.  ae  amended:  I 

8, 1794.  A  bill  to  amend  sJNitlon  409(c)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  19S4.  as  amend- 
ed, with  reapeet  to  preeenutlnns  in  any  case 
i«r  adjudication  which  h  is  ber n  desigtinted  for 
a  hearing  by  tJte  Federal  CummuiilcatlnnM 
CommlkAlon, 

S.  1795.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  honnrarlutn 
provision  In  subsection  (b)  of  eection 
4  of  the  CmnmunioNtluus  Act  of  1994.  as 
nmended: 

S.  1739  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oummtinlca- 
tions  Act  of  1994,  as  amended,  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  cir  afflrmation  on 
certain  documents  filed  wiMt  lite  Federal 
Oomniuiilrstluus  Conimissluit; 

S  1797,  A  bill  lo  auth'>rl(ie  the  impost, 
lion  of  forfeitures  u>r  certain  vu»Uiioiis  of 
the  rules  and  reKUlntlont  of  the  redeml  Cum- 
nuiiiiraiioiisConuMssiiii)  m  like  lunmiun  tur- 
ner and  safety  and  sperlal  HeltU: 

H  1739  A  bill  to  amend  election  5(rl  nf 
(he  Commuhlratlnns  Art  uf  1994,  as  amend- 
ed,  to  redefine  the  dtiilee  anU  functions  of 
I  he  review  stuff.  [ 

H.  1739  A  bill  to  amend  ih\t  Conimunlca- 
tiuns  Art  of  1994  In  order  to  suihoriKe  the 
llcenslnn  of  ctrtain  rrbroadciUtinK  stations 


By  Mr.  BNOLB: 
•J.IUe.9a.  Joint    reeolutlon    to    amend 
eeetton  •4(a)  (9)  of  title  98  of  the  United 
Stetes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself  and  Senators 

MANSrilLD,     Moss.     HaRTKK,     MAONUaON, 

CuRK.  Douglas,  Osuinino,  Hast.  Javits. 
Kennsdy.  Randolph,  Murray,  Mc- 
Carthy.   Neurcrqbr,    Sparxman.    Huj«- 

PHRgY.    YARiOROUOH,    WlLEY,    KlfAUVER. 

MoRsg.  Hinninos,  Carroll,  Youwn  of 
Ohio,  Jordan,  Cannon.  McNamara,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Chavez )  sub- 
mitted H  concurrent  resolution  i8.  Con. 
Res.  24)  enoouraglnH  the  development 
ouuide  the  continental  United  States  of 
International  educational  prourams, 
which  wft«  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations, 

•  See  the  above  concurrent  rcMolutlon 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr, 
MrOgg,  which  appi^ars  under  a  s(<purute 
hCRdlng,' 


t   under  such 


t-oniiructed   without   ii  perm( 
act: 

«,  1740  A  bill  to  amend  seclinn  909(bi  of 
the  Cnmmuniostions  Act  of  |»84  In  order  to 
«*«ipand  the  Federal  Cnmmun^^attnns  Com- 
missions regulatory  authority  under  such 
section; 

S.  1741.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Cummuulca- 
tlons  Act  of  1984  with  respect  (o  Uie  require- 
ments for  operating  transmitting  spparatui: 
and 

9.  1748  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  ceruin 
practices  In  commerce  by  any  knanufacturer 
or  producer  who  distributes  h^s  product  In 
commerce  through  his  own  letall  outleu. 
direct  to  consumers  and  also  through  other 
reuil  outleU;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mahnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Coopca.  and  Mr.  Muksav  )  : 

8. 1743.  A  bin  to  promou  an  increasing 
flow  of  private  capital  from  the  United 
States  Into  economically  sound  enterprises 
in  other  areas  of  the  world,  to  snllet  an 
ever-lnereasing  number  of  Individual  private 
Investors  In  this  undertaking,  to  promoU 
world  peace  through  the  expai  tlon  of  mu- 
tual economic  Internts,  to  reduce  gradually 
the  need  for  US.  foreign  public  Investmenu 
nnd  granU.  to  establUh  a  World  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  for  other  related 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Sanklng  and 
Currency.  [ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  T 

■yMr.  CAII  uf  New  Jereeh 

HJ,  Ites  91.  Joint   resolution  designating 

the  7. day  period  beginning  on  the  third  Mon- 

ciuy  111  October  of  each  year  as  Pali  lot  lo  Idu- 

«'«iiou«Weefci    to  the  Committee  en   the 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  OAsg  uf  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
{•••oiutlon,  whleU  appear  under  s  separate 
heaUlng  ) 


I'HOHOSED  LBOISLATION  TO  AMEND 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  10S4 
Mr  MAONUHON  Mr  Hresldent.  by 
ipqueH  of  ilip  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  Introducf.  for  appioprlaio 
refercncp,  a  arrles  of  nine  bltla  to  amend 
the  Communlrulluns  Act  uf  1034,  I  ask 
unanimous  cunsvnt  that  the  letters  and 
cxplaiiuiions  accompanying  these  bills 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Ihe  VICK  HRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  und  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex* 
planatlon  or  letter  accompanying  each 
bill,  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Maonu- 
aoN.  by  request,  were  recti ved,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  follows  : 

S.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  809  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1034,  as  amended. 

(The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  1733  is  as  follows: ) 

Explanation  or  Fukral  Communications 
Commission  With  RaaPEcr  to  Ire  8ua- 
oeSteo  Amfnomcnt  to  SacTtoN   3oe(Si    or 

THK      COMMUNICATIONe      ACT      OP      1934,      AS 

Amended  (47  U.B.C.  309(D)) 

Section  309(b)  of  the  CommunlcsUons  Act 
of  1994,  as  amended  (47  U.8.C.  309(b)),  re- 
quires In  part  that,  before  any  application 
for  a  radio  authorization  is  deaignated  for  a 
hearing,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlMlon  shall  notify  the  applicant  and  other 
known  parties  in  Interest  of  the  grounds  and 
reasons  why  the  Commission  Is  unable  to 
make  the  finding  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  309  that  the  public  Interest,  oon- 
venienoe,  and  necessity  would  be  served  by 
the  grant  of  the  application.    Such  notice 
must  also  advue  the  applicant  and  kiiown 
parties  In  Interest  of  all  objections  made  to 
the  application  ae  well  as  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  objeetlons.     Tlie  purpoee  of 
the  notice  Is  to  afford  the  applicant  an  op- 
portunity to  eerreet  deSetencles  In  his  ap- 
plication and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for 
a  hearing,    Xsrely  does  the  response  to  the 
section  109(b)  notlee  obvtste  ihe  neeesslty 
for  a  hearing,  and.  in  view  of  the  impact  of 
the  notice  requirement  tipon  the  procesalng 
of  spptlcalluns,  the  Commission  tirges  that 
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the  requirement  for  s  prehearing  notice  be 
ellmlnsted  entirely. 

As  a  reeult  of  the  809(b)  notice  require- 
ment,   each    application    which    cannot    be 
granted  without  hearing  Is  proceaeed  at  least 
Jwloe:  once  completely  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  809(b)    notice,  and 
again  at  least  in  part  when  a  reply  Is  re- 
ceived  from   the  applicant.    The  extent  of 
the  second  procesulng  will   vary  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  deficiencies  cited  In  the 
notice  md  the  nature  of  the  amendments 
hied  in  response.    The  filing  of  «  confllctlnK 
application  between  the  time  of  Issuing  the 
section  S09(b)    notice  and  the  reproccMlng 
requlree  another  809(b)  noUce  and  an  addi- 
tional processing  of  the  old  application     A 
second  809(bi  notice  Is  also  required  If  the 
rej)ly  or  amendment   induced    by   the   first 
notice  raises  a  new  question     TIjuk.  the  m- 
qulrsmeni  for  a  3U9(b)  ncitice,  even  if  there 
are  no  further  complications  that  i-eqtiire  a 
second  notlee,   adds  at   least  a  months  to 
the  tlms  for  processing  an  application.  In- 
cluding the  time  apent  in  the  preparation  of 
the  notice,  the  time  for  rpply,  the  lag  before 
the  nppilcHtioii  is  reached  fur  reprocessing, 
nnd  the  sptuul  reprocessing,    if  compiles- 
tinns  result  from  this  delay,  the  protessing 
time  for  the  apptlcailon   Is  Increased  Mill 
more,    In  some  cosn  ns  much  as  s  year  has 
elapsed  between   the   isstintioe  of   the  first 
1091  b)  notice  and  the  issuance  of  the  hear- 
ing order.    Indeed,    the   iioo(b)    notice   le- 
qiilrement  has  been  the  largest  single  on. 
tribtitlng  factor  In  the  buildup  or  the  huge 
bnckldg  uf  standard  broadcast  appliosiions, 
III  many  cases  the  unly  reason  why  an  ap- 
plication cannot  be  granted  without  hear- 
ing Ih  because  a  mviUHtly  esclusive  applica- 
tion Is  pending,    In  many  other  cases  Uie 
only  reason  Is  Interference  with  an  exi-ting 
atatinn  or  stations     In  such  cases,  sitd  In 
foct  in  most  all  cases,  the  applicant  kmvws, 
or  should  know,  the  nature  of  the  objections 
to  his  application,  so  ihst  a  a09(b)   notice 
serves  no  useful  purpose.    Inasmuch  as  sec- 
tion S09(b)  notlcee  are  now  required  in  mwe 
than  90  percent  of  the  standard  broadcast 
applications,  the  Impact  upon  the  Commis- 
sion's workload  U  apparent. 

Thus,  the  Commission's  proposed  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  requirement  In  the 
statute  for  a  prehearing  notice  to  the  appli- 
cant and  known  parties  in  Interest  before  an 
application  is  designated  for  hearing  but 
retains  the  preeent  provisions  of  the  statute 
that  the  hearing  Issues  must  be  stated  with 
partlculorlty.  Inasmuch  as  under  the  Com- 
mission's procedures  an  applicant  may  amend 
his  application  after  deeignatlon  for  hearing 
and  petition  for  reconsideration  and  grant 
without  hearing,  the  deletion  of  the  require- 
ment of  a  prehearing  notice  would  have  little 
Impact  in  those  fi>w  cases  where  the  reply 
to  a  prehearing  notice  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a  hearing, 

S.  1794,  A  bill  to  amend  section  409(c)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1984,  m 
amended,  with  respect  to  presentaUons  in 
any  caae  of  adjudication  which  has  been 
deeignaud  for  ti  hearing  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

(The  letter  accompanylnt  Senate  bill 
1734  is  as  follows:) 

FSDtRAL  COMMt'NirATIONS  COMMISSION. 

WaitHngton,  D.C..  March  19.  J$5t. 
Tnc  ViCi  FataiDiNT, 
V.M.  tfenefe 
Wa»Htngton,  D,0. 

DfAR  Mr.  Vict  PRnisRNT:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  Ite  legUlatlve  pro- 
gram for  the  aeth  Oongreee  a  propoeal  to 
amend  section  409(0  (8)  of  the  Oemmunlea- 
tinns  Act  of  1994,  as  amended  (47  UJ.O. 
409(0)111)  to  prohibit  any  person  (egeepi  to 
Uie  extent  required  for  the  tflspeslUon  af 
es  parte  matters  as  aulhorlaed  by  law),  il« 
reetly  or  Indirectly,  from  makinf  a  preaens 
tallon   to   the   ronunioaiuners  unless  upnn 
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noUo*  and  opportunity  for  all  pwrtlM  to  par- 
Uolpikt*. 

Accordingly.  ther«  ar«  enoloMd  tli  ooplM 
of  our  draft  bill  on  thla  aubjtct  and  tlx 
copies  of  an  explanatory  atatement  with 
reference  thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1834  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  conunlttee 
to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 

We  have  been  advised  by  tho  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Doeifeh, 

ChairTTian. 

Explanation  or  Proposed  Amendment  to 
Section  409(c)(2)  or  the  Communica- 
tions Act  or  1934,  as  Amended  (47  U.S.C. 
409(0(2)) 

Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  409  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  409(c)(2)).  In  any  case  of  adjudica- 
tion which  has  been  designated  for  a  hearing 
by  the  Commission,  no  person  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  presentation  or  preparation 
for  presentation  with  respect  to  such  case 
before  an  examiner  or  the  Commission,  and 
no  member  of  the  OfBce  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel, or  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  shall 
(except  to  the  extent  required  for  the  dis- 
position of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized 
by  law)  make  any  additional  presentation 
therein  unless  upon  notice  and  opportunity 
tor  all  parties  to  participate. 

The  objective  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  clarify  the  present  section  409(c)  (2)  as 
It  does  not  contain  an  explicit  statutory 
prohibition  against  any  other  person,  not 
Identified  as  above,  making  a  presentation 
to  an  examiner  or  a  commissioner  in  such  a 
case  after  It  has  been  designated  for  a  hear- 
ing: nor  is  there  a  specific  statutory  re- 
quirement that  a.iy  such  other  person  shall 
give  notice  of  his  presentation  so  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  all  oarties  in  the  case  to 
participate.  The  attached  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  correct  these  omissions  In  the 
statute. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  provides 
that  its  terms  shall  not  prevent  consulta- 
tions In  such  cases  among  the  commissioners, 
their  assistants,  and  the  review  staff. 

S.  1735.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  honorarium 
provision  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended. 

(The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1735  is  as  follows.) 

Pedekal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  19. 1959. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  86th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended 
(47  use.  154(b) )  to  eliminate  the  provision 
under  which  a  Commissioner  may  accept  an 
honorarium  for  the  presentation  or  delivery 
of  publications  or  papers. 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies 
of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six 
copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with  ref- 
erence thereto. 

The  considerations  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  b«  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Conunisslon  would  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  any  additional  information 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
committee  to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 


We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  is   no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Con* 
gress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Doxan*,  Chairman. 

Explanation    or    Proposed    Amendment    to 
SuBSKcnoN  (B)  or  Section  4  or  the  Com- 
munications Act  or  1934,  47  United  States 
Code  154(B),  86th  Congress 
The    Conunvinications     Act    Amendments. 
1952,  relaxed  a  prohibition  against  Commis- 
sioners engaging  in  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, profession,  or  employment  by  providing 
that    this    prohibition    should    not    apply    to 
the  presentation  or  delivery  of  publications 
or  papers  for  which  a  reasonable  honorarium 
or  compensation  may  be  accepted.  47  U.S.C. 
154(b) )     The    Commission    feels    that    the 
reasons  which   led   to  the   adoption   of   this 
exemption  are  outweighed  by  the  ambiguities 
as  to  its  extent  and  coverage,  and  it  accord- 
ingly recommends  Its  repeal. 

S.  1736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion on  certain  documents  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

(The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1736.  is  as  follows:) 

Federal  Communic.\tions  Commission. 

Washington.  D.C,  March  11. 1959. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative 
program  for  the  86th  Congress  a  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  an  oath  or 
affirmation  on  certain  documents  filed  with 
the  Commission  as  provided  in  sections  219. 
308.  and  319  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  219,  308,  and 
319). 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budgrt  for  Its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress  for  iU 
consideration. 

Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies 
of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six 
copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with 
reference  thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  moat  happy  to  fur- 
nish any  additional  information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  DoERrEi. 

Chairman. 

Explanation    or   Proposed    Amendments   to 

the    Communications    Act    or    1934,    as 
Amended.    Eliminating   the   Requiremznt 
or  AN  Oath  or  Attirmation   on  Certain 
Reports     and     Application     Forms     Sub- 
mitted  to  the   Federal   Communications 
Commission  (47  U.8.C.  219.  308.  and  319) 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends  to  the  Congress  the  considera- 
tion  of   legislation   t<»   amend   sections   219, 
308,  and  319  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,   as   amended,   so  as   to  eliminate   the 
requirement  of  an   oath  or  affirmation   on 
certain  reports  and  application  forms  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  said 
sections.     Affected    would    be    annual    and 
other  reports  of  common  carriers  required 
under  section  219,  and  applications  for  con- 
struction permits,  station  licenses,  or  modi- 
fications or  renewals  thereof  under  sections 
308  and  319. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  oath  or  afflrmaticm 
on  Commission  forms,  where  presently  re- 


quired, it  Is  proposed  to  provlds  th«r«on  a 
warning  similar  to  the  following: 

"Willful  false  stattmsnts  on  this  form  can 
b«  punished  by  fins  or  imprisonment. 
United  Sutes  Code,  title  18.  section  1001." 

Such  section  provides  that  whoever  makes 
any  false  or  fraudulent  statements  or  repre- 
sentations concerning  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years  or  both.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Communications  Act  provides  In 
section  312(a)  that  a  station  license  or  con- 
struction permit  may  be  revoked  for  false 
statements  knowingly  made  in  an  applica- 
tion or  in  any  statement  of  fact  which  may 
be  required  under  section  308. 

The  requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirmation 
on  certain  reports  and  application  forms 
submitted  to  the  Commission  Imposed  a 
burden  on  the  public,  and  also  on  the  Com- 
mission In  those  Instances  where  the  appli- 
cant omits  the  required  oath  or  affirmation. 
In  such  cases  the  workload  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Increased  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
return  reports  or  application  forms  for  the 
required  verification.  This  slows  up  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Commission  of  the  matters 
involved  and  the  processing  of  applications. 
Inconvenience  and  delay  to  the  public  result. 

The  Commission  feels,  therefore,  that  the 
elimination  of  the  oath  or  afllrmatlon  re- 
qulremenu  would  not  adversely  affect  its 
interest  in  view  of  the  aforementioned  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Code  and  the 
Communications  Act.  and  accordingly  urges 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

S.  1737.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  in  the  common  carrier 
and  safety  and  special  fields. 

(The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate biU  1737  is  as  follows : ) 
Explanation    or    Proposed    Amendment    to 
Title  V  or  Communications  Act  or  1934. 
AS  Amended,  To  Authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission    To    Impose 
Forpeitures    in    Cases    or    Vioij^tion    or 
Certain  Rta^s  and  Regulations  bt  Radio 
Stations  in   the  Nonbroadcast  Serviccs 
The  attached  legislative  proposal  amends 
title  V  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  508.    IU  purpose  is  to  grant  to 
the    Federal    Communications    Commission 
authority   to   impose   monetary   fu-feitures 
for  violations  of  certain  of  its  rules  and  reg- 
ulations   relating    to   radio   stations    In    the 
common  carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields. 
This  proposal  also  provides  for  remission  or 
mitigation  by  the  Commission  of  such  for- 
feitures  by   an   appropriate   amendment   to 
section  604(b)   of  the  Communications  Act. 
(47  use.  604(b).) 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  empha- 
sized by  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  expansion 
in  the  nonbropdcast  radio  service  since  World 
War  II  due  in  large  measvire  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  equipment  and  the  utilization 
of  new  portions  of  the  frequency  spectrum. 
Many  small  companies  have  been  licensed  to 
operate  radio  stations  as  specialized  common 
carriers;  a  still  greater  expansion  has  taken 
place  in  what  are  known  as  the  safety  and 
sp)eclal  radio  services  where  radio  Is  employed 
for  numerous  diverse  purposes  by  large 
groups  of  users  such  as  the  maritime  and 
aviation  Interests,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, electric  and  gas  companies,  forestry 
agencies,  taxlcab  companies,  highway,  truck, 
and  bus  companies,  etc. 

As  of  September  30.  1958,  the  number  of 
radio  stations  (computed  on  the  basis  of  call 
letters  assigned)  in  the  safety  and  special 
radio  services  alone  had  risen  to  457.124. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  several  hun- 
dred percent  over  the  stations  which  had 
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been  aiitherlMd  in  these  aervieet  as  of  June 

30.  1946. 

In  the  number  of  small  boats  equipped  for 
radiotelephone   oommunlcatlons.   there   has 
been  an  increase  of  approximately  400  per- 
cent (from  18,140  to  70,911)   for  the  period 
1940  to  1960.     One  of  the  most  serious  en- 
forcement  problems  confronting  the  Com- 
mission reeults  from  the  chaotic  condlUons 
existing   on   the   small    boat   radiotelephone 
frequencies  between  2  and  3  megacycles.    In 
areas  wbere  there  are  concentrations  of  these 
boau,  the  misuse  of  the  distress  frequency 
has  prevented  the  transmission  of  emergency 
meeesges  to  the  Coast  Guard      Normal  en- 
forcement methods  such  as  issuance*  of  rule 
violation  notices  and  suspension  of  operator 
llcenses  have  only  been  partially  successful. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  a  total  of  568  small  boat  radio  sUUons 
were   inspected.      There    were   371    violation 
notices  Issued  as  the   result  of  nonoompll- 
ance  with  the  Commission's  regulations.    In 
addition.  159.  ox  28  percent,  were  found  to  be 
operating  without  authority  frsm  the  Com- 
mission.   Since  inspection  of  5.>8  vessels  is  a 
very    limited    sampling    of    70.(X)0    boats    li- 
censed by  the  Commission,  It  U  evident  that 
disregard  for  the  Commission's  regulations 
is   widespread.      These   sUtistios    emphasise 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  Commission's  avaU- 
able  enforcement  tools  in  coping  with  this 
situation. 

One  result  of  the  extensive  increase  in  li- 
censed Buttons  in  recent  years  has  been  a 
marked  Increase  in  the  number  of  violations 
of  the  Commission's  technical  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. ThU  is  particularly  true  In  some 
of  the  newer  private  services  where  radio  is 
not  the  principal  activity  of  thi  licensee  but 
U  utilized  as  an  adjunct  to  his  primary  busi- 
ness activities,  and  the  station  operators  are 
accordingly  leas  concerned  with  the  neces- 
sity for  adhering  to  the  technical  rules  gov- 
erning the  use  of  radio.  Moat  of  the  of- 
fenses are,  taken  Individually,  of  a  compara- 
tively minor  nature.  CoUectlvely.  however, 
because  of  their  number  and  variety  they 
represent  a  very  real  menace  to  the  orderly 
use  of  the  radio  spectrum  and  to  efficient 
regulation  by  the  Commission.  In  addlUon. 
these  violations  result  in  a  serious  menace  to 
life  and  property  in  those  services,  such  as 
maritime  and  aviation,  where  radio  servee  as 
a  vital  and  necessary  safety  device. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  IU  exist- 
ing sanctions  are  Inadequate  to  handle  the 
situation  which  confronU  It.  These  exist- 
ing sanctions,  such  as  criminal  penalties, 
revocation  of  licenses,  and  Issuance  of  cease 
and  desist  orders,  are  normaUy  too  drastic 
for  the  reUtlvely  minor  typ>es  of  offenses  In- 
volved, and  too  cumbersome  ani  tlme-con- 
auming  considering  the  multitude  of  ylola- 
tlons  that  occur.  In  aggrarated  cases  these 
more  drastic  sanctions  are,  of  course,  avail- 
able for  use.  However,  the  OoinmlssloD  is 
reluctant  in  any  event  to  take  a:Uon  which 
will  resiUt  In  depriving  a  lieenMe  of  radio 
when  it  Is  being  used  for  safety  purpoeee, 
such  as  on  an  aircraft  or  a  ship. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for  this 
type  of  forfeiture  authority  and  has  given  It 
to  various  Govmiment  agencies.  Thus,  Con- 
gress has  made  a  broad  provision  for  civil  pen- 
allies  for  violations  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Act  and  certain  regulations  Issued  under  that 
act  (49  XiB.C.  «2).  And  see,  slso,  tlUe  8, 
United  States  Code,  section  1321  et  eeq. 
(aUens  and  nationality);  tlUe  46,  United 
sutes  Code,  section  826  (o)  and  (p)  (motor- 
boaU);  title  49.  United  States  Code,  section 
181(b)  (aircraft);  title  49,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  322(h)  (motor  carriers);  and 
title  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  sect  on  621  (in- 
land  waterways  and  air  carriers).  Moreover, 
Congress  has  already  given  such  nuthorlty  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
with  respect  to  common  carriers  under  title 
II  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  and  also  as  to  those  ships  which 
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are  required  to  carry  radio  equipment  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  part  II  and  part 
111  of  tlUe  m  of  that  act.  (47  U.S.C.  361- 
364  and  381-308.) 

The  proposal  provides  that  forfeiture  11a- 
bUlty  shsU  atUcta  only  for  a  willful,  negli- 
gent, or  repeated  violation  of  the  provisions 
enumerated  in  the  new  section  508  to  be 
added  to  the  CommunicaUons  Act.  It  fur- 
ther fixes  a  maximum  forfeltiu-e  liability  of 
(100  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  any 
one  paragraph  of  the  proposed  section  606 
and  an  overall  maximum  liability  of  $500  for 
all  violations  of  such  section  occurring  with- 
in 90  days  prior  to  the  date  a  notice  of  appar- 
ent liability  U  sent.  The  Ck>mmis8lon  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  notice  of  apparent  liability 
to  such  person  or  send  It  to  him  by  regis- 
tered mall  and  to  set  forth  therein  facte 
which  indicate  apparent  UabUlty.  The  per- 
son so  notified  of  apparent  liability  is  given 
the  right  to  show  cause  In  writing  why  he 
should  not  be  held  liable  and  to  request  a 
personal  interview  with  an  official  of  the 
Commission  at  the  field  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion nearest  to  that  person's  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Procedural  safeguards  are  available  to  a 
person  charged  with  forfeiture  liability.  Not 
only  has  he  the  right,  under  section  6(d)  of 
the  Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  155(d)) 
to  request  a  review  of  Commission  action 
taken,  but  by  the  extension  to  the  new  pro- 
posal of  the  remission  and  mitigation  pro- 
visions of  section  504(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  (47  use.  604(b))  he  is  afforded 
a  further  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  held  liable.  Should  such  per- 
son refuse  to  pay  the  amount  of  a  forfeiture 
as  finally  determined,  he  could,  by  such  re- 
fusal, cause  the  United  States,  if  It  so  elecU, 
to  institute  a  civil  suit  against  him,  as  pro- 
vided In  sec.  604(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  (47  U.S.C.  504(a) )  thereby  further 
contesting  the  validity  of  the  asserted  for- 
feiture liability.  Thus,  adequate  safeguards 
would  be  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
legal  rlghU  of  a  person  against  whom  a  for- 
feiture liability  is  asserted. 

S.  1738.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
redefine  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
review  staff. 


(The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  1738  is  as  follows:) 


SzPLAHATioif    or    Proposed    Amendment    to 

StTBSxcnoN  (c)  or  Section  5  or  the  Com- 
munications Act  or  1934,  as  Amended  (47 
T3&.C.  155(c) 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  6(c)  of  the  Communications  Act 
Is  to  afford  the  Commission  greater  discre- 
tion in  the  utilization  of  the  review  staff 
proTlded  for  by  that  section.  This  would  be 
accomplished  without  allowing  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  concerning  the  final  dis- 
position of  any  adjudicatory  proceeding,  for 
final  decisions  in  adjudicatory  matters  would 
continue  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  specific  directions  of  the  Commission. 
The  suggested  changes  to  6(c)  would  be  ac- 
complished by  deleting  the  fourth  sentence 
of  the  present  section  and  substituting  the 
proposed  new  language. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  adju- 
dicatory eases  by  permitting  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  opinions  and  review  to  assist 
the  Commission  more  fully  than  at  present 
on  those  matters  which  do  not  involve  final 
disposition  thus  allowing  the  Commissioners 
to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  im- 
portant questions  of  policy,  law,  und  fact 
coming  before  them.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  the  review  staff  to  ad- 
vise the  Commission  on  the  disposition  of 
Interlocutory  matters  and  to  prepare  legal 
and  factual  analysis  for  the  Commission's 
assisUnce  in  all  adjudicatory  matters.  In 
connection  with  the  changes  affecting  inter- 


locutory questions,  it  Is  believed  that  the 
amendment  would  be  Rdminlstrstlvely  bene- 
ficial by  contributing  to  the  more  expedlUous 
handling  of  these  matters. 

Statement    or    Commissioner 
Robert   T.   BAartrr 

In  my  opinion,  the  Commission's  proposal 
to  amend  section  5(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  sUll  Umlt  the  as- 
sisUnce of  the  review  staff  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  staff 
has  the  sole  funcUon  of  assUUng  the  Com- 
mission In  adjudicatory  cases  and  that  It  Is 
direcUy  responsible  to  the  Commislsoners— It 
does  not  investigate.  It  does  not  prosecute. 
To  deprive  the  Commission  of  the  full  assist- 
ance of  which  this  staff  is  capable  Is  both 
wasteful  and  Inefficient.  To  permit  this  staff 
to  assist  the  Commission  ftilly  in  ite  deci- 
sional process  would  not  in  any  way  deprive 
any  party  to  a  case  of  any  inherent  right  and 
could  contribute  to  speedier  action. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  second 
sentence  of  the  Commission's  proposed  bill. 

Statement   or   Commissioner 
Frederick    W.    Ford 

I  believe  that  section  6(c)  Is  unduly  re- 
strictive, unnecessary,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. SecUon  5(c)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  relating  to  the  separation  of 
functions  of  the  staff,  conUlns  all  of  the 
safeguards  required. 

S.  1739.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  authorize  the 
licensing  of  certain  rebroadcasting  stetions 
constructed  without  a  permit  under  such  act. 

(The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
1739  is  as  follows:) 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Waahinffton.  D.C,  April  13. 1959.       . 
Hon.  Warrxn  O.  MAcmTSON. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  are  aware,  in 
numerous  small  communities  and  outlying 
areas  beyond  the  direct  range  of  television 
broadcast  sUtions,  television  programs  are 
made  avaUable  to  local  resldente  by  means 
of  small  low-powered  repeaters.  These  de- 
vices, located  at  favorable  reception  points 
on  hills  or  mounUlns,  pick  up  television 
signals  from  dlsUnt  sUtions,  amplify  them 
and  retransmit  them  to  nearby  home  receiv- 
ers which  are  unable  to  obUln  satisfactory 
direct  reception. 

Hitherto,  the  Commission,  cognizant  of 
certain  potentials  VHP  repeaters  have  for  In- 
terference to  each  other  and  for  Interference 
to  other  broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  ser^-ices. 
has  confined  the  authorization  of  repeater 
devices  to  so-called  translators  operating  In 
the  UHF  band.  UHF  translators  offer  several 
distinct  advantages,  both  as  to  the  limitation 
of  interference  and  as  to  the  range  of  useful 
service  of  good  grade. 

Prior    to    and    during    the    pendency    of 
lengthy  proceedings  devoted  to  a  study  of 
conditions  under  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  authorize  repeaters  in  the  VHF  band,  nu- 
merous VHF  repeaters  have  been  insUIled. 
without  FCC  authorization.     The  Commis- 
sion has  direct  knowledge  of  over  300,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  totel  number  is 
subsUntlally    greater.      In    December    1958, 
the  Commission  announced  the  conclusion, 
to  which  it  had  come  at  that  time,  that  the 
advantages    of    UHF    translators    so     out- 
weighed the  considerations  favoring  the  au- 
thorization of  VHF  repeaters,  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  confine  repeaters 
to  the  UHF  band. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  Commission 
has  had  the  matter  under  continuing  review, 
and  has  received  additional  field  daU  which 
indicate  that,  under  cerUIn  conditions.  VHF 
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repeater  operations  may  be  conducted  with 
less  actual  Interference  to  other  signals  than 
had  previously  been  calculated.  Aware  of  the 
useful  purpose  served  by  these  devices,  and 
taking  Into  account  the  Investments  made  la 
those  which  have  been  Installed,  the  Com- 
mission Is  now  of  the  opinion  that.  If 
the  Communications  Act  Is  appropriately 
amended,  VHF  repeaters  could  be  licensed 
under  conditions  which  will  insure  due  pro- 
tection to  other  users  of  the  radio  spectrum 
Including  aerial  navigation  services. 

Under  a  longstanding  construction  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  of  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  which  has  been  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  the  Commission 
la  prohibited  (with  minor  exceptions  not 
relevant  here)  from  authorizing  the  use  of 
facilities  for  the  broadcasting  of  signals  by 
radio  If  such  facilities  were  constructed  prior 
to  the  grant  of  a  construction  permit  there- 
for (WJIV,  Inc.,  231  F.  2d,  725;  97  U.S.  Ap- 
peals DC.  391). 

Accordingly  the  Commission  is  separately 
recommending  that  section  319(d)  of  the 
Conununlcatlons  Act  of  1934  be  amended  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  grant  licenses  to 
stations  already  constructed  If  they  are  en- 
gaged solely  In  rebroadcastlng  signals.  If 
such  stations  were  constructed  on  or  before 
January  1,  1959,  and  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  thereby. 

In  addition  the  Commission  Is  separately 
recommending  the  amendment  of  section  318 
of  the  act  to  clarify  the  statutory  require- 
ments concerning  the  operation  of  equip- 
ment (operator  requirements)  used  for  the 
broadcasting  of  signals  by  radio,  including 
television  repeater  equipment.  The  text  of 
the  proposed  amendments  and  accompanying 
explanations  are  enclosed  with  this  letter. 

Our  study  of  the  Interference  problem 
posed  by  the  use  of  repeaters  In  the  VHF 
band  indicates  the  potential  of  Interference 
to  the  following  services:  to  other  VHF  re- 
peaters, to  the  reception  of  TV  programs  by 
regular  television  broadcast  stations  oper- 
ating In  the  VHF  band,  to  FM  radio  broad- 
cast stations,  and  to  nonbroadcast  services, 
such  as  public  safety  (police  and  forestry) 
services  using  frequencies  between  television 
Channels  4  and  5  and  to  the  operation  of  the 
aerial  navigation  services  employing  radio  fan 
markers  on  75  megacycles,  also  between  chan- 
nels 4  and  5.  Taking  all  of  these  consider- 
ations into  account  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  following  minimum  requirements 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  operation  of  VHF 
repeaters: 

(a)  Transmission  of  the  rebroadcast  sig- 
nals on  a  channel  other  than  the  channel 
on  which  the  signal  is  received. 

(b)  Maximum  power  output  limited  to  no 
more  than  1  watt. 

(c)  Facilities  for  on  and  off  remote  con- 
trol. 

(d)  The  selection  of  transmitting  fre- 
quency, appropriate  minimum  mileage  sepa- 
ration from  cocbannel  transmitters  of  regu- 
lar television  broadcast  stations  (still  to  be 
determined ) .  and  such  other  operating  con- 
ditions as  may  be  needed  to  insure  reason- 
able protection  to  regular  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  services. 

VHP  repeaters  would.  In  addition,  come 
within  the  provisions  of  section  325(a)  of 
the  Communications  Act  requiring  the  per- 
mission of  the  originating  station  for  the 
rebroadcast  of  programs. 

In  order  to  afford  ample  opportxinlty  for 
the  modification  of  existing  VHP  repeaters 
which  do  not  at  present  meet  the  foregoing 
requirements  the  Commission  contemplates 
allowing  a  reasoiiable  period — up  to  1  year — 
to  bring  existing  VHP  repeaters  Into  con- 
formity with  these  requirements. 

Exceptionally,  however,  the  Commission 
feels  that  In  order  to  minimize  any  possible 
hazard   to   aerial   navigation   It   Is  desirable 


to  take  early  steps  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  operations  on  channels  4  and  5  of  VHF 
repeaters  or  boosters  which  retransmit  on 
the  same  channel  as  the  Incoming  signal. 
The  object  would  be  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  VHP  repeater  receiving, 
amplifying,  and  transmitting  signals  of  aerial 
fan  markers  operating  on  75  megacycles,  with 
the  possible  result  that  an  aircraft  pilot 
might  be  misled  as  to  his  true  position. 
While  the  possibilities  of  this  occurring  ap- 
pear relatively  remote,  and  while  It  would 
require  a  combination  of  circumstances  In 
addition  to  the  retransmission  of  the  fan 
marker  signal  to  create  a  serious  hazard,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  earliest  pos- 
sible elimination  from  channels  4  and  5  of 
VHF  repeaters  which  transmit  on  the  Incom- 
ing frequency  Is  highly  desirable.  Although 
our  Information  Is  not  complete,  such  data 
as  are  available  indicate  that  probably  fewer 
than  5  percent  of  all  existing  VHF  repeaters 
would  fall  Into  this  category. 

If  any  additional  comments  or  information 
are  desired,  would  you  kindly  let  us  know? 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

John  C.  Doerfkr, 

Chairman. 

Explanation    or    Proposed    Amendment    to 

Section  319(d)    of  the   Communications 
Act  or  1934  (47  U.S.C.  319(d)  ) 

The  development  of  television  service 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  in  general  the  signals 
travel  In  a  line  of  sight  pattern.  As  a  result. 
In  mountainous  terrain  there  are  some  val- 
leys where  a  signal  is  not  obtainable  by  or- 
dinary home  equipment  and  some  of  the 
communities  are  too  small  to  support  their 
own  station. 

The  Commission  has  been  endeavoring  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  authorizing 
service  to  these  Isolated  areas.  In  the  mean- 
time some  communities  have  devised  their 
own  systems.  Under  the  Conununlcatlons 
Act  of  1934^  however,  the  Commission  is 
prohibited  from  Issuing  licenses  for  facili- 
ties If  those  facilities  have  been  constructed 
before  the  Commission  granted  a  construc- 
tion permit  (47  U.S.C.  319(d)  ). 

In  addition  to  the  engineering  problems 
Involved  as  to  Just  what  system  would  prob- 
ably be  best  and  therefore  appropriately  au- 
thorized, there  were  considerable  doubts  as  to 
the  legal  authority  of  the  Commission  over 
small  local  facilities  relaying  signals  from 
larger  stations.  Concurrently  with  the  liti- 
gation testing  the  Conrmlsslon's  legal  author- 
ity, the  Commission  was  making  an  effort  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  for  service  to 
these  smaller  communities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Commission  feels  that  a  fair 
amount  of  liberality  Is  Indicated  In  permit- 
ting the  authorization  now  of  facilities  con- 
structed when  the  ultimate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  aud  the  terms  under  which 
It  might  grant  licenses  were  In  a  state  of  flux. 

Accordingly  thi  Commission  recommends 
that  section  319(d)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  be  amended  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  grant  licenses  to  stations  already 
constructed  If  they  are  engaged  solely  In  re- 
broadcasting  signals,  If  such  stations  were 
constructed  on  or  before  January  1.  1959.  and 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity  would  be 
served  thereby. 

-S.  1740.  A  bill  to  amend  section  a02(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order 
to  expand  the  Federal  Communication  Com- 
mission's regulatory  authority  under  such 
section. 

(The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  1740  is  as  follows: ) 
Explanation    of    Proposed    Amendment    of 
Section  202(b)   of  the  Communication* 
Act  or  1934,  as  Amended  (47  U.S.C.  a02(s) ) 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
to  give  the  Federal   Communications  Com- 


mission legislative  authority  to  regulat« 
charges  and  services  of  conunon  carriers  for 
the  use  of  microwave  and  other  potnt-to- 
polnt  radio  circuits  along  with  the  use  of 
wires  In  chain  broadcasting  or  Incidental  to 
radio  communication  of  any  kind.  The 
Commission's  present  authority  in  this  re- 
spect Is  now  confined  by  section  30a(b)  of 
the  act  to  the  use  of  wires  for  such  purposes. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  in  1934.  there  have  t>een  technical 
developments  In  the  use  of  microwave  and 
otlier  high  frequencies  that  have  led  to  the 
Increasing  use  of  point-to-point  radio  as  a 
substitute  for  and  a  supplement  to  the  use  of 
wires  In  chain  broadcasting.  At  the  present 
time  such  point-to-point  radio  is  widely 
used  by  common  carriers  In  providing  cir- 
cuits for  network  broadcasting,  studlo-to- 
transmltter  links,  and  remote  pickup  and 
control  circuits  for  various  types  of  radio 
stations.  Had  such  facilities  been  perfected 
and  In  wide  use  In  1934  when  the  Conununl- 
catlons Act  was  adopted,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  Congress  would  have  Included 
authority  for  their  regulation  also  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  203  of  that  act.  Said 
subsection  (b)  was  a  new  provision  in  radio 
law  that  was  incorporated  In  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  "to  make  doubly  sure 
that  charges  for  wires  in  connection  with 
chain  broadcasting  are  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission."  (See  the  remarks 
of  Representative  Ratburn  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  2,  1934,  in  opening 
the  debate  In  the  House  on  S.  3285.  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  78  Congressional 
Record  10313.) 

The  Commission  interpreted  this  section 
In  1938  In  Capital  City  Telephone  Co.  (3 
FCC  189)  In  connection  with  a  claim  of  that 
company  for  exemption  from  certain  regula- 
tory requirements  as  a  connecting  carrier 
under  section  2(b)(2)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  (47  U.S.C.  152(b)  (2)).  The  com- 
pany was  at  the  time  furnishing  to  a  radio 
station  certain  wire  lines  for  broadcasting 
purposes,  which  lines  were  located  wholly 
within  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  Commis- 
sion held  that  Congress,  In  enacting  section 
202(b).  had  clothed  the  Commission  with 
Jurisdiction  over  charges  and  services  for 
wire  lines  used  In  chain  broadcasting  and 
other  radio  communication,  even  though  the 
wires  themselves  were  wholly  within  a  State, 
since  the  complete  transmission,  wire  and 
radio,  was  an  Interstate  communication. 

Although  under  section  202 (b)  it  would 
appear  that  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  in 
this  field  is  limited  to  regulation  of  charges 
and  services  for  the  use  of  wires  alone,  cer- 
tain carriers  have  continued  to  file  tariffs 
with  the  Commiselon  governing  this  service, 
whether  by  wire  or  radio.  The  proposed 
amendment  will  remove  any  question  as  to 
the  Commission's  regulatory  authority  over 
such  charges  insofar  as  radio  facilities  are 
concerned. 

The  proposed  amendment  is.  therefore, 
recommended  because  of  the  increasing  us« 
of  such  radio  facilities  Interchangeably  with 
wire  service  In  providing  network  service  and 
control  circuits  furnished  by  common  car- 
riers to  broadcasters  and  other  radio  users. 
It  Is  further  recommended  as  necessary  and 
desirable  because  such  amendment  will  give 
a  clear  statutory  direction  to  the  Federal 
Comunlcations  Commission  of  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  field. 

8.  1741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements for  operating  transmitting  appa- 
ratus. 

(The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  1741  is  as  follows: ) 
Explanation    of    Proposed    Amendment    to 

Section  318  of  the  Communications  Act 

OP  1934,  AS  Amended 

The  Communications  Act  of  1034.  as 
amended,  now  provides  in  section  318  that 
the  actual  operation  of  tranamlttlng  equip- 
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ment  licensed  under  the  act  should  be  car- 
ried on  only  by  persons  holding  an  operator's 
license  Issued  under  the  act.  The  Commis- 
sion U  given  discretion  to  waive  that  require- 
ment except  for  certain  named  categories.  In 
recent  years  the  art  of  transmitting  has  ad- 
vanced tremendously  and  the  Commission 
believes  that  It  should  have  greater  statutory 
latitude  as  to  the  requirements  for  operators 
Of  transmitting  equipment  engaged  In  broad- 
casting. For  instance,  at  present  there  may 
be  an  Inference  In  section  318  that  the  op- 
erator l>e  In  personal  attendance,  whereas  in 
some  situations  the  Commission  believes  that 
it  is  enough  for  the  operator  to  turn  the 
equipment  on,  have  it  operated  under  his 
general  control  but  not  be  in  personal  at- 
tendance. This  situation  is  particularly  true 
of  transmitters  engaged  solely  in  rebroad- 
castlng, such  as  the  so-called  boosters  In 
smaller  communities  in  mountainous  ter- 
rain, especially  out  west. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  section  318  of  the  Communications  Act 
be  amended  to  remove  the  explicit  require- 
ment that  transmitting  equipment  of  broad- 
cast stations  be  operated  by  licensed  op- 
erators. 
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The  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  91)  des- 
ignating the  7-day  period  beginning  on 
the  third  Monday  in  October  of  each 
year  as  Patriotic  Education  Week,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
PROHIBITION  OP  CERTAIN  PRAC- 
TICES IN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Cixnmission  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
certain  practices  in  commerce  by  any 
manufacturer  or  producer  who  distrib- 
utes his  product  in  commerce  through 
his  own  retail  outlets,  direct  to  con- 
sumers and  also  through  other  retail 
outlets. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  George  J.  Biu-ger, 
vice  president  of  the  federation,  advises 
me  that  a  poll  of  the  national  member- 
ship of  the  federation,  which  comprises 
more  than  125.000  independent  estab- 
llshmenta,  showed  that  86  percent  fa- 
vored this  proposal,  11  percent  opposed, 
3  percent  did  not  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1742)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit certain  practices  in  commerce  by 
any  manufacturer  or  producer  who  dis- 
tributes his  product  in  commerce 
through  his  own  retail  outlets,  direct  to 
consumers  and  also  through  other  retail 
outlets,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION  WEEK 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
7-day  period  beginning  on  the  third 
Monday  of  October  of  each  year  as  Pa- 
triotic Education  Week.  This  Joint  res- 
olution is  a  ccmiponlon  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  343,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
16  by  the  able  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Pbtih  Frilinchttysen,  Jr. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OUT- 
SIDE CONTINENTAL  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Mansfuxd.  Moss, 
Hartki:.  Magnuson.  Clark,  Douglas. 
Gruening,  Hart,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Ran- 
dolph. Murray,  McCarthy,  Neuberger. 
Sparkman.  Humphrey.  Yarborough, 
WttEY,  Kefauver.  Morse,  Hennings. 
Carroll.  Young  of  Ohio.  Jordan,  Cannon, 
McNamara,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Chavez,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  resolution,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  colleges  and  other  technical 
institutions  of  higher  learning  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  Repre- 
sentative Byron  Johnson,  of  Colorado, 
is  today  submitting  a  similar  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  that  In  our  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  international  edu- 
cation, while  through  the  Pulbright  pro- 
gram, the  exchange  of  students,  and  oth- 
er programs,  we  have  greatly  aided  the 
understanding  of  people,  we  can  do  much 
more. 

A  good  many  of  our  students  are  reluc- 
tant to  come  back  home  after  partici- 
pating in  such  programs.  They  find 
studying  abroad  very  much  to  their  lik- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  nimiber  of 
students  who  can  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  technical  training  is 
obviously  limited.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  patience  of  the  people  of  the  world 
Is  not  very  great.  For  better  or  worse, 
they  are  moving  rapidly.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  human  impatience  is  to  speed  up  the 
educative  process  in  their  lands.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  beUeved  that  if  we  could 
encourage,  through  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  and  thi-ough  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  itself,  the  development 
in  other  countries,  of  institutions  of  high- 
er learning,  such  as  teachers'  colleges, 
for  example,  we  could  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  end  without  too  much 
disorder. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  for  some  time  suffered  criticism  for 
being  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
of  an  unsatisfactory  status  quo.  Admin- 
istration measures  have  often  seemed  to 
be  motivated  only  by  the  desire  to 
"counterpunch."  The  dramatic  changes 
which  are  taking  place  throughout  the 
world  have  made  this  method  bankrupt. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  counterpunch, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  majority  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  provide  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Nation  with  the  new  leader- 
ship which  is  so  necessary  if  the  United 
States  is  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
the  great  events  of  the  future. 

The  McGee-Johnson  concurrent  res- 
olution is  ail  attempt  to  seize  the  initia- 


tive in  an  especially  critical  area  of  world 
affairs.  Its  sponsors  feel  it  has  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  its  favor: 

First.  It  calls  upon  the  United  Nations 
to  develop  the  detailed  plan  upon  which 
this  international  education  program 
would  be  built.  In  this  way.  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  nations  which  make  up 
this  orgsmization  to  work  together,  and 
the  program  developed  will  be  free  of  the 
stigma  of  having  been  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica." 

Second.  The  concurrent  resolution 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  inconvertible 
foreign  currencies  which  are  piling  up  in 
various  coimtries  of  the  world  from  ap- 
propriations made  for  othei  purposes. 
It  should  be  possible  to  use  these  cur- 
rencies for  a  constructive  program,  and 
their  use  would  avoid,  we  hope,  at  least 
the  immediate  necessity  for  direct  appro- 
priations. 

Third.  The  present  method  of  bringing 
students  from  underdeveloped  areas  to 
study  and  receive  training  in  this  and 
other  Western  nations  often  fails  in  its 
purpose  either  because  the  student 
wishes  to  stay  here  when  his  training  is 
completed,  or  because  he  has  serious 
trouble  adjusting  to  living  and  working 
conditions  in  his  native  country  when  he 
returns  to  put  his  training  to  use.  These 
diflBculties  could  be  avoided  by  training 
the  needed  engineers,  teachers,  and  other 
professional  personnel  required  for  these 
areas  in  regional  schools  closer  to  their 
homes. 

Fourth.  The  presence  of  qualified  tech- 
nical and  professional  faculties  in  these 
areas,  conducting  and  directing  scholarly 
research,  would  provide  a  source  of  con- 
sultation and  assistance  on  technical  aid 
and  other  projects.  It  would  also  make 
possible  a  more  objective  and  construc- 
tive appraisal  of  such  things  as  project 
loan  proposals. 

Fifth.  Since  the  areas  of  the  world 
which  do  not  now  have  adequate  systems 
of  primary  and  secondary  education  can- 
not be  expected  to  develop  them  without 
large  numbers  of  qualified  teachers,  and 
since  these  areas  cannot  be  expected  to 
develop  strong  economies  without  com- 
p>etent  professional  people  in  other  fields, 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  development 
of  an  international  educational  program 
which  is  acceptable  because  sponsored 
and  planned  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
which  is  feasible  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  propose  it  and  to 
accept  a  reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of 
bringing  it  to  fruition. 

For  these  reasons,  I  submit  the  con- 
current resolution,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  lie  on  the  desk 
through  April  24,  in  order  to  give  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concturent  resolution  (S.  Con- 
Res.  24)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelatiMis,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  exchange  of  students  be- 
tween our  own  c»untry  and  other  countries 
through  the  Pulbright  Acts  and  Smlth- 
Mundt  Acts:  and 

Whereas,  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  in  recent  years  experienced  remarkable 
growth   In  the   number   of   persons   trained 
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through  the  operations  of  theae  and  similar 
programs;  and 

Whereas,  Increasing  the  level  of  education 
and  attainment  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
Is  the  most  productive  Investment  that  th« 
nations  of  the  world  can  make  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas.  International  educational  pro- 
grams enhance  International  understanding 
and  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  peace:  and 

Whereas,  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  served 
by  increasing  cooperation  among  peoples  of 
other  nations  In  the  pursuit  of  educational 
attainment;  and 

Whereas,  many  nations  or  regions  of  the 
world  not  now  possessing  universities,  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  readiness  to  create  and  operate 
such  universities,  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  expresses  its 
Interest  in  encouraging  the  development 
outside  continental  United  States  of  inter- 
national educational  programs,  both  gradu- 
ate, including  regional  graduate  schools,  and 
undergraduate,  including  teachers  colleges, 
technical  Institutes,  as  well  as  other  col- 
leges and  universities:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  recom- 
mends that  the  VS.  Government  encourage 
the  United  Nations  Organization  through  Its 
special  fund  or  otherwise  to  undertake  to 
develop  a  plan  for  International  educational 
cooparation  that  would  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  several  member  countries,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  International 
economic  and  social  development;  and  be  It 
lurther 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  willingness  to  accept  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  cost  of  bringing  into  operation 
certain  aspects  of  such  a  plan  through  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  available  for  these 
uses,  or  otherwise  as  may  prove  suitable  and 
desirable. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTINQ 

AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP   195»— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  8.  1655)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  prpposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  1555,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1555,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  to  Senate  bill  1555, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 


Senate  bill  1555,  as  reported,  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  exempt  unions 
of  less  than  200  members  and  gross  an- 
nual receipts  of  less  than  $20,000  from 
its  financial  reporting  requirements. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  has  opposed 
this  exemption,  pointing  out  that  all 
union  members  should  have  governmen- 
tal protection  of  union  funds,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  part  of  a  small  or 
a  large  union. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  in  the 
disclosures  of  the  McClellan  committee 
"some  of  the  very  diflflcult  problems"  and 
"some  of  the  messier  situations  arose  in 
these  small  unions."  He  emphasized 
that  some  of  the  most  corrupt  unions, 
such  as  the  Johnnie  Dio  paper  locals, 
could,  under  some  future  Secretary  of 
Labor,  evade  the  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
these  reporting  requirements  would  be 
burdensome  to  the  smaller  union;  but 
the  bill  already  contains  a  provision  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  ample  au- 
thority to  prescribe  simplified  reports  for 
small  unions  and  small  employers  where 
more  detailed  reports  would  be  burden- 
some. 

My  amendment  would  close  a  signifi- 
cant loophole  in  the  effective  protection 
of  union  members  and  the  general  public. 
I  believe  all  union  members  should  be 
given  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 


PAY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 
FOR  EMPLOYEES  OP  SENATORS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  15.  1959.  the  name  of 
Senator  Bush  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  102)  directing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  report  a 
pay  and  classification  system  for  em- 
ployees of  Senators,  submitted  by  Mr 
Neubercer  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cairoll. 
Mr.  DouGiJis.  and  Mr.  HuMranrr)  on 
April  15,  1959. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  GEORGE  M.  JOHNSON  TO 
BE    A     MEMBER     OP    THE    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennincs],    I  announce  that 
the    Subcommittee    on    Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  nom- 
ination of  George  M.  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  Ernest  J.  Wllkins,  deceased, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, at  10  a.m..  Tuesday,  April  21 
1959.  in  room  1202.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Public  announcement  of  this  hearing 
was  made  last  week  during  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearlrigs  on  pending  Federal 
civil  rights  legislation. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS 
TO  STRENGTHEN  ANTISUBVER- 
8IVE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
remind  the  Senate  that  some  of  the  most 
important  legislative  proposals  whici. 
this  Congress  will  consider  will  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  scheduled  to  begin 
today. 

These  are  the  12  or  more  bills  deslgn^xl 
to  strengthen  antisubversive  legislation, 
principally  by  remedying  certain  defects 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
in  a  number  of  decisions  during  recent 
years. 

As  I  have  previously  informed  Sena- 
tors, I  have  been  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  of 
its  £ubcommittee  on  Internal  Security, 
to  preside  over  these  hearings.  I  do  not 
feel,  therefore,  that  I  should  express  my 
own  views  as  to  the  language  of  any  of 
these  proposals. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  the  Congress  desires, 
as  it  has  so  often  indicated  during  the 
past  two  decades,  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation,  and,  indeed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  against  the  ob- 
vious efforts  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  one  and  enslave 
the  other,  as  it  has  in  the  ease  of  other 
nations  and  peoples,  then  It  Is  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion be  adequate  and  effective.  This  I 
imderstand  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bills 
to  be  considered,  and  It  certainly  will 
be  the  purpose  of  the  committee  In  con- 
ducting these  hearings. 

Preparation  of  legislation  of  this  type 
and  of  this  Importance  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion is  not,  in  my  view,  the  responsi- 
bility of  one  Member  or  of  one  subcom- 
mittee or  of  one  conunlttee.  but  should 
be  the  result  of  consultation  among  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  with  the  t)est 
advice  that  can  be  enlisted  from  students 
of  the  problems  at  issue. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  am  draw- 
ing attention  again  today  to  the  fact 
that  hearings  will  begin  at  1:30  pjn. 
today.  They  will  be  held  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  chamber,  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  In  all  prob- 
ability, these  hearings  will  ran  a  week 
or  10  days;  then  we  must  close  the  record 
In  order  to  get  on  with  the  legislative 
process. 

The  subcommittee  is  desirous  of  giv- 
ing every  consideration  to  the  conven- 
ience of  Senators  and  others  who  wish 
to  testify  on  these  bills  and,  therefore, 
would  appreciate  as  much  advance  no- 
tice as  possible.  Prepared  statements 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time  before  the 
hearings  are  closed,  but  the  Senate  rules 
require  that  a  witness  who  desires  to 
testify  from  a  prepared  statement  must 
submit  the  statement  24  hours  In  advance 
of  his  appearance. 

This  hearing  will  consider  all  anti- 
subversion  legislation  assigned  to  the 
subcommittee.  The  bills  so  assigned  at 
this  time  are: 

8.  3,  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and  others,  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  interpretation  governing  the 
effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws. 
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S.  294,  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges)  and  others,  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  enforcement  of  State  stat- 
utes prescribing  criminal  penalties  for 
subversive  activities. 

S.  527,  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr,  Keating  1  and  others,  to  amend 
section  2385  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  define  the  term  "organize" 
as  used  in  that  section. 

S.  1646,  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi tMr.  Eastland],  relating  to  espio- 
nage and  censorship. 

Also  the  several  bills  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  I 
to  carry  into  effect  recommendations 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
strengthening  antisubvei-slve  legislation: 

S.  1299.  to  protect  the  effectiveness  of 
State  antisubversive  laws  against  unin- 
tended Federal  preemption. 

S.  1300,  to  define  the  term  "organize" 
as  used  In  the  Smith  Act. 

S.  1301.  to  make  full  disclosure  respect- 
ing loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes  a  condi- 
tion of  Government  employment. 

S.  1302.  to  amend  sections  241  and  242 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  protection  against  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  certain  aliens. 

S.  1303,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  travel  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and 
passport  procedures. 

S.  1304.  to  broaden  the  application  of 
the  Summary  Suspension  Act  of  1950. 

S.  1305,  to  amend  section  2385  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  it 
a  crime  intentionally  to  advocate  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  to  teach  the  necessity, 
desirability,  or  duty  of  seeking  to  bring 
about  such  overthrow. 

And  the  following  bills  which  have 
passed  the  House: 

H.R.  1992,  to  repeal  secUon  791  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
the  application  of  chapter  37.  title  18, 
relating  to  espionage  and  censorship. 

H.R.  2369,  to  define  "organize"  as  used 
in  the  Smith  Act. 


TH«     FALSE     SOMETHINC-rOK-NOTHINC     TBEOBT 

The  basic  problem  before  us  here  in 
the  United  States — as  around  the 
world— is  the  false  fancy  that  govern- 
ment can  give  Its  Individual  citizens  vast 
benefits  at  little  or  no  cost. 

This  is  the  something-for-nothing 
theory.  It  takes  the  form  of  demands 
that  every  legislator  bring  home  moi-e 
than  his  State  sent  to  Washington  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  among 
the  public,  I  believe,  that  this  something- 
for-nothing  theory  is  a  hollow  one. 

More  and  more  people  realize  that 
mounting  government  costs  will  result 
either  in  a  crushing  burden  of  direct 
taxes  or,  if  legislators  are  unwilling  to 
impose  the  necessary  direct  taxes,  in  the 
more  insidious  indirect  tax  of  inflation 
via  deficit  financing. 

It  is  increasingly  hazardous  for  those 
who  believe  in  spending  and  more  spend- 
ing to  ridicule  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  keep  Federal  revenues  within 
shouting  distance  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Something  for  nothing  is  neither 
good  mathematics  nor  good  morals.  I 
believe  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  is  not  good  politics  either. 


NEEDED:  A  SOMETHING-POR-SOME- 
THING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
V  86th  Congress  has  been  in  session  for  a 
little  more  than  3  months.  In  that  time, 
on  three  occasions,  we  have  faced  clear- 
cut  decisions  on  matters  affecting  the 
Federal  budget— the  housing  blU,  the 
airports  bill,  and  the  depressed  areas 
bill. 

The  paramount  domestic  Issue  of  the 
day  involves  the  Federal  budget.  It  Is 
discouraging  to  observe,  therefore,  that 
on  these  three  major  tests  thus  far,  the 
Congress  has  gone  beyond  the  spending 
requests  of  the  administration  and  has 
upset  the  proposed  balanced  budget. 

The  Importance  of  greater  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  these  times  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  In  all  my  nearly  23 
years  as  a  U.8.  Senator,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  such  as  today  when  the  need 
for  such  responsibility  luw  been  so 
great 


"BOBBING    PAUL    TO   PAT    PAUL" 

Apparently,  we  shall  soon  be  asked  to 
vote  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  be- 
cause, the  argument  runs,  "poor"  people 
in  rural  areas  cannot  stand  the  cost  of 
good  schools,  and  must  have  help  from 
urban  areas  such  as  Detroit,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Los  Angeles. 

But  we  have  just  finished  passing  bills 
for  Federal  aid  for  airports,  urban  re- 
newal, and  depressed  areas  to  help  such 
cities  as,  apparently,  the  same  EXetroit, 
Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
others  which  are  too  "poor"  to  pay  this 
cost,  which  now  will  be  paid  by  the  sud- 
denly better-off  farmers  and  small  town 
citizens  from  the  rural  areas. 

When  the  process  is  complete,  and 
everyone  gets  through  paying  for  what 
the  Goveriunent  has  done  for  everyone 
else,  we  will  face  a  rising  tax  burden  or 
a  widerung  deficit,  or  both. 

In  other  words,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
we  very  quickly  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  end 
up  robbing  Paul  to  pay  Paul. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE   IS   LOSEB 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  a  con- 
sistent loser  in  this  futile  process. 

Under  most  education  proposals — and 
I  use  this  only  as  an  example — we  would 
be  taxed  more  than  the  benefits  we 
would  receive.  For  example,  under  one 
important  education  proposal.  New 
Hampshire  would,  in  effect,  be  taxed  by 
about  $531,000  a  year  more  than  the 
amount  of  Federal  benefits  we  would 
receive. 

Under  the  depressed  areas  proposal, 
we  would  pay  for  subsidies  designed  to 
lure  away  our  own  industries  to  other 
ai-eas.  There  are  no  depressed  areas 
whatever  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
I  am  happy  to  say. 

We  have  little  stake  in  urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  or  public  housing.  But 
with  all  our  sister  States  we  would  have 
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to  help  foot  the  bill  of  Federal  programs 
in  these  and  other  fields. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  are  vitally 
concerned  with  human  needs  both  with- 
in our  State  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  let  us  meet  these  needs  as  they 
come  up.  at  the  level  of  responsibility 
closest  to  the  need— whether  it  ce 
through  individuals  or  private  enterprise 
or  local  or  State  governments. 

Let  us  not  assume  that  the  existence 
of  a  need  automatically  produces  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
Often  that  responsibility  is  best  met  by 
some  other  agency. 

The  Federal  Tieasury  has  no  myste- 
rious pipeline  to  some  inexhaustible  fiow 
of  funds  from  the  moon. 

Federal  welfare  measures  must  be  paid 
in  one  way  or  another — either  by  direct 
taxes  or  by  the  subtle  but  cruel  indirect 
tax  of  infiation  which  results  when 
we  spend,  but  fail  to  tax  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently, and  thus  refr>rt  to  deficits. 

Government  has  no  magic  resources. 
It  can  furnish  people  only  what  it  has 
first  taken  away  from  people. 

In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
something  for  nothing. 

The  degree  to  which  we  have  let  our- 
selves think  that  human  welfare  can 
be  met  only  by  steadily  rising  drains  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury — which  means  the 
American  public — is  remarkable. 

THE    CBOWTH    OP   SOCIAL    WELFABE 

The  Roosevelt  administration  in  its 
first  two  terms  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  social  welfare,  but  these  ex- 
penditures were  modest  indeed  when 
placed  alongside  the  amounts  flowing  out 
in  more  recent  years. 

In  1935,  Federal  outlays  for  welfare 
programs  were  only  $2  billion.  Even  by 
1945,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  annual  wel- 
fare expenditures  were  only  $2,272  mil- 
lion. But  in  1950  the  dollar  figure  rose  to 
nearly  $7  billion— a  threefold  increase 
in  5  years.  By  1955,  we  were  spending 
$12  billion  on  social  welfare  programs. 
In  the  year  just  concluded,  the  total  had 
continued  its  dizzying  ascent  to  $18  bil- 
lion. In  1960.  according  to  budget  esti- 
mates. Federal  social  welfare  spending 
wiUtop$21bimon. 

The  rising  tide  of  social  welfare  ex- 
penditures is  shocking  because  it  has 
taken  place  In  the  full  prosperity  of  these 
postwar  years. 

In  the  face  of  record  levels  of  produc- 
tion and  in-^cMne,  improved  well-being 
for  all  our  people,  and  expanding  ca- 
pacity of  individuals  to  meet  their  own 
needs,  there  can  be  no  justification  for 
such  a  meteoric  rise  in  Government  wel- 
fare programs. 

PACTS   WHICH   8TABTLK   TAZPATXSS 

If  $10  million  had  been  paid  out  each 
year  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down 
through  the  ages  to  1960,  less  money 
would  have  been  paid  out  than  will  be 
paid  out  this  year  alone. 

In  1  year  we  are  spending  more  on 
Federal  welfare  programs  than  on  the 
purchase  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and 
other  military  equipment  for  the  Defense 
Department. 

We  are  spending  four  times  as  much 
on  Federal  welfare  programs  as  we  are 
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spending  for  research  and  development 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which-  shows  the  rising 
levels  of  Federal  social  welfare  expendi- 
tures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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CXPXNSES  DOUBLED  SINCE    1920 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  we  all  recognize  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  generated  a  great  ex- 
pansion in  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  know  that  World  War  II 
required  huge  outlays  in  Federal  funds. 

But  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  since 
1950,  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  literally  doubled  again. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1950.  Federal  budget 
expf'nditures  were  $39,617,000,000.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  less  than  10  years 
later.  Federal  budget  expenditures  are 
e&timated  at  $80,871,000,000. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  administration  are 
not  fmstrated  by  overzealous  spenders, 
the  present  level  may  be  somewhat  re- 
duced in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  which  shows  the  rise 
in  Federal  budget  expenditures  since 
World  War  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

federal  budget  expenditures.  1949-59 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ideas  for  new  spending  proposals  con- 
tinue to  pour  forth. 

Last  year,  congressional  action  led  to  a 
veto  by  ths  President  of  an  airports  bill 
of  $437  million,  a  depressed  areas  bill  of 
$280  million,  and  a  rtvers  and  harbors  bill 
of  $191  million. 

This  year  in  the  Senate  we  have  al- 
ready passed  a  $465  million  airports  bill, 
a  $390  million  depressed  areas  bill,  and 


a  housing  bill  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  $1  billion  tlie  administration's  de- 
termination of  housing  needs. 

More  legislation  is  waiting  in  the 
wings — a  multlbiilion  dollar  education 
program,  for  example,  a  $1  billion  com- 
munity facilities  bill,  and  others. 

THE    AKCUIIENTS    FOR    SPENDING 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  "something- 
for-nothing"  theory  advance  a  barrage 
of  arguments  to  Justify  their  position. 
Most  of  these  arguments  are  transparent 
and  are  easily  recognized  for  what  they 
are.  I  should  like  to  single  out  three 
specific  arguments  which  we  often  hear: 

First.  That  we  must  raise  Federal 
spending,  to  promote  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Second.  That  we  must  raise  Federal 
spending  because  a  strong  defense  is 
more  important  than  a  balanced  budget. 

Third.  That  we  must  raise  Federal 
spending  because,  after  all,  most  of  the 
programs  under  consideration  will  not 
affect  this  year's  budget  or  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1960. 

These  are  arguments  which  have  a 
somewhat  plausible,  but  shallow,  ring. 
Indeed,  most  of  those  who  make  these 
arguments,  I  am  sure,  do  so  in  all  sin- 
cerity. 

WHT    ARGUMENTS    DO    NOT    HOLD    WATER 

In  my  judgment,  however,  these  are 
not  valid  arguments;  and  I  intend  to 
show  why. 

Rrst,  there  Is  the  argument  that  we 
must  raise  Federal  spending,  to  promote 
more  rapid  economic  growth. 

Of  course,  I  am  in  favor  of  economic 
growth.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  is  not 
proud  of  the  vigorous  economic  growth 
for  which  America  is  famous.  Our  free 
economic  system  has  made  possible  a 
great  rise  in  living  standards  for  the 
many. 

But  I  want  our  growth  to  continue  In 
terms  of  real  productive  power,  and  not 
simply  in  terms  of  more  money  spending 
and  inflation.  The  growth  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  vast  broadening  and 
deepening  of  the  economic  base,  a  gen- 
eral lifting  of  living  standards — not  a 
hothouse  inflationary  spurt  which  can- 
not be  sustained. 

If  we  want  real  economic  growth,  let 
us  recognize  that  it  is  going  to  come 
from  private-capital  formation,  invest- 
ment in  new  and  more  efficient  work- 
saving  machines,  and  more  productive 
organization  of  labor.  Simply  spending 
more  at  the  Federal  Government  level 
may  raise  total  output  on  a  one-shot 
basis,  but  it  will  not  accelerate  economic 
growth. 

It  is  pointless  to  try  by  artificial 
means  to  force  a  progi-ess  that  is  really 
hindered  by  the  very  means  to  which  we 
are  asked  to  turn. 

EXAMPLE  OF  THE  THEATER  SEAT  CUSHIONS 

In  effect,  such  spending  measures — 
now  for  one  purpase,  now  for  another— 
constitute  a  hurried  attempt  to  supply 
cushions  to  a  few  in  the  theater  so  they 
can  see  over  the  heads  of  the  people  in 
front  of  them,  and  then,  to  supply  more 
cushions  to  the  people  in  back  of  them. 
But  this  scheme  can  look  pretty  dubious 
when  everyone  is  supplied  with  a 
cushion. 


Second,  there  is  the  argument  that  a 
strong  defense  is  more  important  than  a 
balanced  budget. 

This  is  a  false  issue.  Of  course,  na- 
tional security  is  more  important  than 
any  other  objective.  But  if  we  need  to 
spend  more  on  national  security,  then 
we  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  in 
direct  taxes.  The  alternative  is  to  pay 
the  price  in  the  hidden  tax  of  inflation — 
the  cruelest.  most  regressive  of  govern- 
ment taxes.  If  we  want  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  must  do  so  at  whatever  level 
is  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  times — 
the  real  needs,  not  all  the  fancied  needs 
and  inflated  demands  on  the  Treasury 
which  every  special  pleader  may  think 
of. 

Some  of  those  who  would  Jack  up  de- 
fense spending  overnight  show  no  genu- 
ine understanding  of  defense  problems. 
They  would  have  us  spend  billions  on 
some  types  of  missiles  which  could  be 
outmoded  overnight  by  the  advance  of 
military  technology  even  before  produc- 
tion was  fully  completed.  In  modem 
preparedness,  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments is  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace 
of  weapons  research.  Billions  spent  on 
arms  which  will  be  obsolete  in  a  matter 
of  months  are  billions  wasted. 

NO   CONFLICT  BETWEKN    BALANCED  BUDGET 
AND  DEFENSE 

There  is  no  conflict  between  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  adequate  national  se- 
curity. The  American  people  can  af- 
ford adequate  national  security.  The 
American  people  can  face  up  to  their 
own  defense  needs,  whatever  they  may 
be:  but  the  American  people  can  also 
face  up  to  the  need  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility at  a  time  of  rising  prosperity.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  insist  that  our  political  leaders  face 
up  to  the  requirements  of  fiscal  in- 
tegrity— which  at  this  time  means  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

There  can  be  no  real  national  security 
without  fiscal  stability. 

Our  need  is  for  a  modern  and  ready 
defense — strong  in  defense  of  our  home- 
land, and  strong  in  the  power  to  retaliate 
against  any  aggressor. 

The  administration's  defense  budget 
was  designed  to  represent  what  we  need 
for  adequate  national  seciirity.  It  is  also 
consistent  with  a  balanced  over-all  Fed- 
eral budget.  There  is  no  confiict  be- 
tween these  objectives.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  mutually  complementary  ob- 
jectives; one  is  essential  to  the  other. 

THE    DISTURBING     ARGUMENT    ADVANCED    IT 
SPENDERS 

Finally,  the  most  disturbing  argument 
now  gaining  currency  is  that  we  should 
pay  no  attention  to  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams if  they  do  not  directly  affect  this 
year's  budget  or  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  this  argu- 
ment. 

Earlier  in  the  year  we  considered  ur- 
ban renewal  legislation.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  many  proposals  for  com- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to 
literally  billions  of  dollars  for  6-year  or 
10-year  programs.  In  these  proposals, 
actual  spending  would  not  have  taken 
place,  in  some  cases,  for  from  15  to  20 
years. 
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Yet  some  proponents  actually  con- 
tended that  because  these  proposals  did 
not  involve  spending  In  this  fiscal  year, 
we  did  not  need  to  consider  the  impact 
on  the  budget.  The  argument  was  made 
that  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  did  not 
apply  to  these  proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  against  urban 
renewal,  per  se.  But  if  urban  renewal 
spendmg  is  worthwhile,  we  should  be 
quite  willing  to  tax  ourselves  for  the  full 
cost.  If  we  are  going  to  undertake  such 
vast  programs,  we  should  be  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  costs. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  vetoed 
an  area  redevelopment  bill,  the  claim 
was  made  that  the  administration  could 
not  object  to  the  dollars  involved  because 
they  had  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

The  irony  is  that  when  we  start  pay- 
ing these  multi-billion-dollar  bills  2  or 
3  or  5  or  10  years  hence^  all  of  the 
same  proponents  will  stand  aroimd  and 
will  say,  "We  cant  cut  the  budget  here. 
The  money  was  committed  years  ago. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it 
now." 

In  other  words,  the  argument  is  that 
we  should  ignore  the  budgetary  impact 
of  these  delayed  spending  programs 
now — and  we  should  also  Ignore  their 
budgetary  impact  later.  I^  brief,  this 
means  we  would  never  face  up  to  the 
cost  of  these  programs.        1 

There  are  in  the  1959  budget  and  in 
the  1960  budget,  spending  items  which 
flow  out  of  legislation  passed  In  earlier 
years. 

Does  anyone  suggest  that  now,  when 
the  money  is  being  paid  outi  we  should 
go  back  and  should  reconsidf^  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  an  earlier  Congress, 
and  perhaps  should  repeal  or  alter  it? 
Hardly. 

The  time  to  weigh  the  meijlts  and  de- 
merits of  any  proposal  fpr  Federal 
spending  is,  primarily,  at  the  time  when 
the  basic  legislation  is  being  jconsidered. 
It  is  obvious  which  time  is  more  feasible. 
It  is  next  to  imrKJssible  to  discuss  fully 
the  pros  and  cons  of  spending  on  a  pro- 
gram which  is  set  up  and  running.  The 
time  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  is 
when  we  set  up  any  new  progi^am.  That 
is  the  time  to  weigh  fully  and  wisely  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  any  new  programs. 
If  we  really  believe  that  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  costs,  why  should  we  fear  a 
close  look  at  the  costs  as  wjell  as  the 
benefits? 

A   FOUR -POINT   SOMETHING -POR-WIMETHINa 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  a  i^our-point 
something-for-something  program.  I 
propose  that  we  specifically  reject  the 
theory  of  something-for-nothing.  I 
propose  that  we  pursue,  instead,  the  far 
more  rewarding,  more  genuine  course  of 
something-for-something.  I  think  this 
is  what  the  American  people  want. 

First,  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  finan- 
cially ready  to  underwrite  any  and  all 
welfare  measures  which  the  m}nds  of  98 
Senators  and  436  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  dreanl  up.  We 
have  limited  resources.  Existii^g  sources 
of  revenue  do  not  provide  us  with  any 
surplus  with  which  to  launch  vast  new 
programs.  This  is  obviously  not  the 
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time  to  pile  new  taxes  on  the  burden 
already  imposed  on  our  people,  nor  is  It 
the  time  to  run  a  deficit,  just  as  the 
economy  is  surging  forward  in  a  wave  of 
expansion.  So  let  us  face  the  fact  that 
Federal  resources  are  limited. 

Second,  let  us,  then,  recognize  that  we 
can  undertake  Federal  spending  only  for 
items  which  clearly  yield  benefits  that 
outweigh  the  costs.  We  must  undertake 
items  only  of  the  highest  priority. 

Third,  let  us  stop  the  efforts  to  sneak 
through  vast  spending  measures  without 
due  consideration  to  the  costs  involved. 
In  an  effort  to  make  political  "quick 
tricks."  We  cannot  continue  to  punch 
holes  in  the  administration's  narrowly 
balanced  budget  and  siphon  off  $465 
million  here,  $2.7  billion  there,  and  $390 
million  there.  We  must  stop  commit- 
ting ourselves  for  dollars  we  have  not 
got,  for  things  we  do  not  need  or  for 
thmgs  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  by 
those  who  use  them,  through  the  free 
maticet  mechanism. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  let  us  reconstruct 
our  thinking  on  a  something-for-some- 
thing basis. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  we  cannot 
undertake  new  programs  without  cost, 
expectmg  some  theoretical  few  to  foot 
the  bill. 

Instead,  we  must  have  bold,  forward- 
looking  public  policies. 

This  is  the  only  soimdly  rewarding 
course,  as  well  as  the  only  one  which 
serves  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
will  give  their  full  support. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 
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NOMINATION  OF  LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  Isist  year,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  the 
Honorable  Lewis  L.  Strauss  to  serve  as 
our  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Strauss  wsis 
warmly  approved  by  our  people  through- 
out the  country.  There  was  no  question 
of  the  intent  of  the  overwhelming  mem- 
bership of  tPie  Senate.  It  was  to  confirm 
Mr.  Strauss'  appointment  with  the  due 
deliberation  and  dignity  befitting  his 
high  qualifications  and  his  already  bril- 
liant record  in  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Strauss'  entire  life  is  a  record  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  seciu-ity 
and  progress  of  America. 

He  began  public  service  as  an  assistant 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  in  World  War  I.  He 
possesses  a  total  service  of  32  years  as  an 
officer  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  retiring  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Mr.  Strauss  has  served  in  assignments 
of  great  importance  under  three  Presi- 
dents, and  all  three  have  praised  his 
great  ability  and  dedication  in  carrying 
forward  the  duties  placed  upon  him. 

TWO  MOMENTOUS  DECISIONS 

He  was  a  special  assistant  in  the  Navy 
Department,  under  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Truman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  first  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; and  in  the  period  that  followed, 
Mr.  Strauss  brought  about  two  momen- 


tous decisions  that  proved  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
was  the  establishment  of  the  long-range 
detection  system  which  first  warned  us. 
in  1949,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
achieved  atomic-weapon  capability. 

The  second  was  our  determination  to 
go  ahead  with  the  development  of  work- 
able hydrogen  bombs.  He  fought  for 
the  latter  decision,  In  the  face  of  very 
great  opposition.  Looking  back,  now,  at 
the  Soviet  Union's  rapid  progress  in  this 
field,  the  American  people  know  that  our 
early  movement  into  hydrogen  weapons 
has  preserved  peace  in  the  world. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  imder 
President  Elisenhower,  Mr.  Strauss  has 
made  historic  contributions  both  to  our 
security  and  to  the  peaceful  use  of  atoms 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind. 

His  many  other  responses  to  calls  for 
unselfish  public  service,  his  long  back- 
ground of  business  experience,  and  his 
deep  integrity  are  well  known  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  American  people. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  have  been 
shocked  and  saddened  more  than  I  can 
say  by  the  manner  in  which  action  to 
confirm  his  appointment  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  state  that  I 
have  always  held  deep  respect  for  the 
way  In  which  the  U.S.  Senate  carries  on 
its  business.  The  traditional  honor  and 
dignity  suid  probity  of  this  body  are 
sources  of  great  pride  and  great  Inspira- 
tion. 

HICHLT  DECORATED 

I  am  definitely  disturbed  in  the  action 
of  those  who  have  been  party  to  delaying 
the  confirmation  of  this  Cabinet  appoint- 
ment for  months;  and  particularly  con- 
cerning a  man  who  in  1948  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Freedom;  who  holds  the 
Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  who 
has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
and  a  Gold  Star  in  place  of  a  second 
award,  and  the  Army's  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
in  place  of  a  third  medal — these  among 
other  decorations. 

It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary function  of  the  Senate  to  inquire 
into  the  experience,  the  record  and  basic 
opinions  of  men  nominated  to  high  pub- 
lic office.  But  we  should  not  let  this 
deteriorate  into  a  campaign  to  impugn 
the  proven  integrity  of  a  distinguished 
citizen,  or  to  embarrass  and  harass  him. 

ACTION  NOW,  NXCESSART  AND  VTTAI. 

It  is  highly  important  that  action  be 
taken  in  the  Strauss  nomination,  not 
alone  for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  but 
so  that  fair  treatment  will  be  accorded 
Mr.  Strauss  in  reasonably  quick  time. 

It  is  important  because  our  Nation  is 
engaged  in  a  critical  economic  war  de- 
clared upon  us  by  the  Communist  leader- 
ship. The  Department  of  Commerce 
must  play  a  vital  part  in  maintaining  our 
supremacy  In  this  conflict. 

Lewis  Strauss  has  demonstrated  amply 
his  deep  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  Communist  threat,  and,  more  im- 
portant, his  ability  to  generate  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  it. 

He  must  be  permitted,  at  once,  to  enter 
into  this  great,  challenging  task  without 
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harassment,  and  with  the  renewed  as- 
surance of  the  full  confidence  of  the 
American  people  sls  expressed  in  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  the  Senate. 
Let  us  meet  our  responsibility. 
Let  us  proceed  promptly  to  confirm  the 
President's  nomination  of  Lewis  Strauss 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  wish  him 
Godspeed  in  his  work. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  tell  me  what  the  status 
of  the  nomination  is?  Is  it  still  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  is  still  in  commit- 
tee and  still  being  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  has  been  for  some  time. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  report  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate,  recommending  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination,  because  as 
one  Senator.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  him 
right  now. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  appreciate  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  said.  I  think  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  the  nomination  should  be 
speedily  reported  and  action  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  this  morning  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges!  made 
some  remarks  for  the  Record  with  ref- 
erence to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Admiral  Strauss.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  that  regard.  It  is  my  hope  that 
expedited  hearings  on  this  important 
nomination  will  be  had. 

The    hearings    will    start    tomorrow 
morning  at  10:30.  and  I  hope  they  will 
^  be  expedited. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said  about  the  hearings 
starting  tomorrow  morning,  and  his  ex- 
pectation that  the  hearings  will  be 
expedited. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  one  of 
the  most  able  and  forthright  Members 
of  this  body,  and  his  observation  on  this 
subject  is  reassuring.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  have  any  idea  as  to 
exactly  when  we  may  expect  action? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  Since  we  have  a 
positive  date  set  for  the  hearings  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  Admiral 
Strauss,  which  will  start  tomorrow 
morning  at  10:30,  I  am  hopeful  that, 
consistent  with  the  work  in  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  expedited  consideration. 
Certainly  that  is  the  hope  of  the  mi- 
nority, and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  is  the  hope  of  many  Members  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  This  morning  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  urging  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Strauss.    I  have  also  been 


told,  informally,  of  similar  expressions 
on  the  part  of  many  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  committee  will  take 
action  soon,  that  they  will  report  the 
nomination  favorably,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  have  an  opc>ortunity  to  vote 
for  confirmation. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Certainly  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  and  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  do  everything 
possible  to  expedite  the  hearings. 


WAGE  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  wage 
negotiations  in  the  steel  industry  this 
summer  are  fraught  with  implications 
for  the  public  interest.  Mr.  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers,  has  announced  that  he  intends 
to  demand  a  $1  billion  wage  increase 
from  the  steel  companies.  The  infla- 
tionary E>otential  of  such  a  demand  is 
not  hard  to  see. 

We  have  long  ago  learned  that  massive 
wage  increases  in  an  industry  like  steel 
do  not  come  out  of  profits.  lastead,  to 
the  extent  that  wage  increases  outrun 
productivity  improvements,  the  added 
cost  is  refiected  in  higher  prices  for  steel 
and  for  the  multitude  of  products  in 
which  steel  is  an  important  component. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that 
steel  wage  negotiations  serve  as  the  pat- 
tern for  similar  if  not  identical  increases 
in  many  other  industries. 

No  one  is  against  wage  increases — 
wage  increases  which  can  be  paid  out  of 
the  great  technological  advances  and  im- 
provements in  productivity  which  Amer- 
ican industry  generates  each  year — but 
when  highly  powerful  unions  are  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  wage  increases 
which  far  exceed  such  improvements,  no 
one  gains  anything. 

The  result  is  simply  inflation,  with  its 
ruinous  effects  on  those  least  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  ultimately  with  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wages  of  steelworkers  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  April  13.  This  editorial  sheds 
light  on  one  important  ramification  of 
the  forthcoming  steel  negotiations.  It 
points  out  that,  if  Mr.  McDonald  failed 
to  use  his  enormous  power  to  secure  a 
hefty  wage  increase,  he  would  lose  favor 
with  the  membership. 

And  he  would  be  succeeded  by  Bomeons 
who  would  be  demanding  a  two-bllUon  In- 
stead of  a  one-bllllon  package. 

The  problem,  then,  is  the  power  which 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  unions  such  as 
the  United  Steelworkers.  The  remedy 
must  come  through  legislation.  In  short, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

As  the  Evening  Star  points  out: 

Bnt  when  this  country  embarked  a  little 
more  than  2  decades  ago  on  Its  program 
to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  unions  It 
succeeded  beyond  expectations.  It  created 
the  most  powerful  single  mechanism  in  our 
economy,  a  mechanism  which  survives  only 
by  demanding — and  getting — an  ever-larger 
slice  of  the  total  pie.  The  Government  cre- 
ated this  mechanism  and  only  the  Oovem- 
mcnt  can  restrain  It. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Stkki.  Indtotbt  ArpSAi. 

Assuming  Its  good  faith,  which  may  be 
assuming  too  much,  the  st«el  industry's  no- 
wage-boost  appeal  Ignores  one  of  the  salient 
facU  of  union  political  life.  And  this,  sim- 
ply stated.  U  that  David  J.  McDonald,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers,  would 
put  his  neck  In  the  noose  if  he  agreed  to 
abandon  higher  wage  demands  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Mr.  McDonald  is  not  going  to 
hang  himself  in  this  fashion,  and  the  steel 
Industry  knows  it. 

Why  can't  Mr  McDonald  forgo  a  wage 
Increase?  The  steelworkers  are  among  the 
highest  paid  In  the  country.  Although  the 
industry  Is  operating  at  near  capacity  many 
steelworkers  are  unemployed.  High  costs 
and  foreign  competition  threaten  the  Jobs  of 
still  more  union  members.  Yet  the  union  Is 
Ulklng  about  a  billion  dollar  hike  in  the 
wage  package.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
makes  sense  from  any  point  of  view.  Tet 
Mr.  McDonald  rejects  the  Industry  appeal 
"out  of  hand,"  and  serves  notice  that  wage 
demands  will  be  pressed. 

The  reason,  or  at  least  one  important  rea- 
son, is  obvious  enough.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
McDonald  was  up  for  reelection  as  union 
president.  An  unknown  opponent  came 
charging  out  of  nowhere  to  challenge  him. 
the  challenge  being  predicated  on  a  promise 
to  get  more  for  the  steelworkers.  To  every- 
one's amazement,  this  challenger  received 
about  one-lhlrd  of  the  vote.  If  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, especially  In  response  to  an  indus- 
try appeal,  were  to  drop  his  wage  demands 
he  would  be  signing  his  own  death  warrant 
as  union  president.  And  he  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  someone  who  would  be  demand- 
ing a  two-bllUon  instead  of  a  one-bUlion 
package. 

This  Is  a  fact  of  union  life  which  Is  ig- 
nored by  the  Industry's  appeal  and  by  such 
things  as  Mr.  Elsenhower's  exhortations  to 
hold  the  line.  In  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  line  ought  to  be  held— there  Is  no 
doubt  on  that  score.  But  when  this  coun- 
try embarked  a  little  more  than  two  decades 
ago  on  Its  program  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  unions  It  succeeded  beyond 
expectations.  It  created  the  most  powerful 
single  mechanism  In  our  economy,  a  mechan- 
ism which  survives  only  by  demanding — and 
getting—an  ever-larger  slice  of  the  total  pie. 
The  Government  created  this  mechanism  and 
only  the  Government  can  restrain  it.  There 
is  no  use  appealing  to  the  Mr.  McDonalds  of 
the  union  movement.  Even  if  they  wanted 
to.  they  couldn't  apply  the  brakes  and  stUl 
survive. 
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HOW  PAST  "SHOULD"  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GROW? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
Fortune  magazine  for  April  1959.  The 
editorial  is  entitled,  "How  Past  'Should* 
the  United  States  Grow?" 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  economic 
growth  has  been  widely  discussed  in  re- 
cent months. 

In  this  country  we  have  enjoyed  a  fab- 
ulous growth  in  productive  capacity  and 
in  living  standards  for  all  our  people.  I 
believe  that  in  much  of  the  recent  dia- 
cussions  of  growth,  we  tend  to  forfi2t 
what  the  basis  of  the  great  economic 
growth  which  we  have  experienced  in  the 


past  i«.  namely,  the  vigor  of  oUr  free-en- 
terprise 83rstem. 

As  this  Fortune  editorial  points  out, 
many  advocates  of  more  and  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  are  arguing  that  we 
should  try  to  achieve  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  5  percent  a  year.  The  For- 
tune editorial  points  out : 

The  major  defect  of  the  5  percent  dogma, 
by  contrast,  is  that  it  would  defeat  iu  own 
ends  by  trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon. 

The  trouble  with  the  5  percehters'  case 
Is  not  that  too  much  growth  is  harmful ; 
quite  the  contrarj-  is  true.  The  more  our 
productive  capacity  expands,  the  t>etter 
able  we  are  to  meet  our  defense  require- 
ments and  still  enjoy  a  high  and  rising 
standard  of  living.  [ 

The  trouble  with  the  5  percenters'  case 
is  not  in  the  goal  but  tlie  mealns.  More 
Government  spending  will  notTnecessar- 
ily  expand  our  economic  pace;  it  could 
merely  divert  our  growth  frohi  private 
to  public  spending. 

To  get  more  rapid  economic  growth, 
we  need  to  encourage  more  private  capi- 
tal formation.  We  need  to  accelerate 
industrial  technology.  We  need  induce- 
ments for  massive  investmet^  in  new 
machines  azKl  equipment  by  private  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  in 
the  future  we  will  continue  to  eAjoy  great 
economic  gains  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Past  "Shouu)"  the  UMrrso  Statcs  Gaow? 
As  Soviet  power  and  audacity  mount  and 
the  cold  war  warnus  up  to  yet  another  boiling 
point  In  Berlin,  the  growth  potential  of  the 
American  economy  Is  seen  more  clearly  than 
ever  as  one  of  the  controlling  forces  of  world 
politics.    The  expansion  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
precisely  because  of  the  much  publicized  (if 
much  exaggerated)  expansion  of  «he  Soviet 
economy,   is   not   merely    a   wam^    subject 
among  marketing  men  and  economists  but 
a   burning   public   issue.     So   great   are    the 
dynamics  of  growth  that  a  single  percentage 
point  In  the  US.  growth  rate  cao  make  a 
•75  billion  difference.  10  years  from  now.  in 
the  country's  economic  and  mllitajry  power. 
From  the  fog  of  argument  about  how  fast 
the    US.    economy    can — or    shoiild — grow, 
there  have  emerged  several  distinct  points  of 
view,  the  most  sensational  of  which  is  what 
might   be    called    the   6    percent  ^hool   of 
thought.    ThU  school  has  looked  at  all  "the 
things  that  must  be  done" — the  rising  needs 
of  defense,  education,  roads,  health,  the  re- 
duction   of    unemployment,    etc.— ^and    has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  needs  can 
be  met  only  if  the  VB.  economy  ei^pands  at 
6  percent  a  year.    Probably  the  mottt  articu- 
late of  the  new  five  percenters  is  Leon  Key- 
serilng.  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Bconomlc 
Advisers  under  Harry  Truman.     B«t  the   5 
percent  doctrine  also  turns  up  with  increas- 
ing regularity  in  the  rhetoric  of  union  leaders 
and  Denu>craUc  Congressmen.    And  the  Re- 
publicans are  not  immune  to  Its  h«ady  ap- 
peal.    Orxe   of    the    premises   of    last   year's 
Rockefeller    Report    on    the    future    of    the 
U.S.  economy  was  that  the  country  ought  to 
grow  by  6  percent  a  year. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  Is  a 
school  that  is  allowing  Itaelf  to  be  labeled 
■  3  percenters."  The  3  percenters  include  a 
number  of  bankers  and  businessmen  and 
*ome   economists.     Their   leader,   tb   judge 


from  some  of  his  comments  on  economics,  is 
none  other  than  the  President.  These  gen- 
erally conservative  people  correctly  identify 
5  percent  with  galloping  inflation,  and  in 
several  other  respects  have  a  good  deal  of 
wisdom  on  their  side. 

Their  great  error,  however,  is  that  they  so 
often  accept  debau  on  Just  the  terms  that 
the  5  percenters  wish,  as  though  the  only 
alternative  to  a  forced  6  percent  was  a  natu- 
ral 3  percent.  It  is  true  that  the  long-term 
growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy,  averaged 
out  over  tl^  past  60  years,  has  been  about 
3  percent.  But  a  more  significant  fact  is 
that  the  postwar  growth  rate  of  the  U.S 
economy  has  averaged  almost  4  percent. 
And  the  postwar  period,  which  now  extends 
over  13  years,  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as 
some  brief  aberration. 
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Elsewhere  in  this  issue  "The  Good  Uses 
of  $760  Billion."  page  104.  Fortune  argues  that 
the  U.S.  economy  can  grow  by  a  litUe  more 
than  4  percent  a  year  during  the  1960's,  or  by 
50  percent  for  the  decade  as  a  whole.  These 
figures  were  not  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  The 
growth  of  any  country's  total  production  is 
a  function  of  Its  latxjr  force  and  produc- 
tivity. Because  the  U.S.  labor  force  wlU  be 
growing  faster  in  the  1960'8  than  It  has  in 
several  decades,  man-hours  worked  can  in- 
crease at  about  1.25  percent  a  year — despite 
a  shorter  workweek  and  "frictlonal"  unem- 
ployment. Productivity  has  been  rising  at 
3  percent  a  year  since  World  War  II.  and  In 
the  coming  age  of  research  and  automation, 
should  do  at  least  as  well.  AU  thU  should 
add  up  to  a  naUonal  growth  rate  of  4.25  per- 
cent a  year. 

The  United  States  that  emerges  from  such 
an  analysis  is  a  land  of  collossal  attainments 
and  potentialities:  ooUege  enrollments  wUl 
Increase  by  50  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  with  nearly  half  the  young  people  of 
college  age  in  college  (only  a  third  of  the 
youth  In  the  Soviet  Union  finish  10  years  of 
school).  Just  by  1965  the  country  could  In- 
crease lU  defense  effort  by  about  25  perc^ 

capital  Investment  by  about  50  percent_I^ 

consumption  by  about  30  percent.  The^U.S? 
economy,  in  short,  is  in  a  position  to  assume 
enormous  military  and  Investment  burdens 
and  sUU  provide  a  swifUy  rising  standard  of 
living. 

TOO  MUCH  TOO  800N 

The  major  defect  of  the  5  percent  dogma, 
by  contrast,  is  that  it  would  defeat  its  own 
ends  by  trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon. 
The  Five  Percenters  do  not  propose  to 
squeeze  any  more  man-hours  out  of  the 
labor  force  than  the  1.25  percent  a  year  in- 
crease already  projected.  Th\is  the  only  way 
they  can  raise  the  country's  overall  growth 
rate  to  5  percent  is  to  force  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity increase  up  from  the  3  percent 
that  seems  to  be  assured  to  the  unnaturally 
high  rate  of  4  percent.  And  how  could  this 
bo  accomplished?  Only  by  Giovernment 
policies  that  would  encourage  (and  subsi- 
dize) a  vastly  higher  rate  of  capital  Invest- 
ment than  normal  market  considerations 
dictate. 

Since  normal  market  forces  already  prom- 
ise a  very  high  level  of  capital  Investment  in 
the  19e0's,  a  Government  effort  to  jack  up 
this  level  by  as  much  as  one-third  would  put 
a     very     heavy     burden     on     consiunptlon. 
Even  If  ONP  expands  by  only  4  or  4J  per- 
cent a  year,  the  country's  capital  needs,  as 
the  accompanying  article  points  out,  will  re- 
tard the  growth  of  consumption  for  a  few 
years.     But  If  GNP  Is  to  expand  at  5  percent, 
consumption  per  capita  could  be  allowed  no 
rise  during  the  next  3  or  4  years.     Such  a 
totalitarian -style     distortion     of     balanced 
growth  probably  could  be  achieved  by  sacri- 
ficing the  incentives  that  stimulate  natural 
balanced  growth — i.e.,  with  the  Nation  on  a 
basis   of  limited   mobilization.     Partly   be- 
cause the  price  of  capital   goods  Is  rising 
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faster  than  other  prices,  moreover,  only  a 
powerful  economic  authority  could  prevent 
galloping  Infiation — and  because  inflation 
would  be  an  easy  way  of  disguising  the  de- 
clining value  of  real  incomes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  administration  woiUd  be  able  to 
resist  It. 

TOO  UTTLS  TOO  LATE 

The  case  against  a  8  percent  growth  rate 
can  be  put  briefly.  Since  man-hours  will  be 
increasing  at  about  1.25  percent  a  year  pro- 
ductivity would  need  to  rise  by  less  than  2 
percent  a  year  to  make  total  naUonal  out- 
put rise  by  8  percent.  But  all  the  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  producUvity  wUl  con- 
tinue to  rise  by  at  least  3  percent  a  year. 
If  so.  the  only  way  the  country  could  end 
up  with  an  overaU  growth  rate  of  3  percent 
would  be  to  accept  no  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  labor  force— I.e..  to  accept  colossal  In- 
creases in  unemployment  throughout  the 
1960's.  This  would  be  at  least  as  unnatural 
as  anything  the  forced-orowth  school  U  pro- 
posing, and  so  of  course  would  be  unthink- 
able as  a  national  policy. 

THE  opmcrrx  is  possibi.e 
The  optimimi  rate  of  increase,  the  4-plus 
rate,  is,  as  we  have  indicated,  a  realisUc 
estimate  based  on  forces  now  operating  in 
the  economy.  This  does  not  mean  It  can 
come  about  whoUy  by  itself.  Certainly  the 
prospect  of  achieving  it  deserves  at  least  as 
much  attention  from  the  Government  as  the 
importunities  of  most  lobbyists.  But  it  may 
need  nothing  mcwe  from  Washington  than  a 
few  strokes  ol  conservaUve  Government  pol- 
icy. Since  capital  investment  and  defense 
together  will  probably  have  to  grow  a  little 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  economy  In  the 
first  half  of  the  1960*s,  the  Government's 
general  poUcy  for  the  1960's  should  be 
framed  to  thU  end— i.e..  to  restrain  a  Uttle 
the  growth  of  consumption  in  favor  of  sav- 
ings and  capital  investment. 

During  the  next  year  or  so,  however,  in- 
flation win  probably  not  be  the  clUef  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  realizing  an  optimum 
growth  rate.  More  important  is  a  growing 
manpower  problem.  Unemployment  stands 
"5r^<Pore_^an  6  percent  of  the  Ubor  force, 
InsteSd  of  the  "normal"  4  percent,  and 
this  Just  as  the  labor  force  is  beginning  to 
come  into  its  phase  of  rapid  growth;  pro- 
ducUvity, still  recovering  from  its  receesion 
setback.  Is  rising  at  an  abnormally  high  rate. 
For  the  time  being,  therefore,  severe  credit 
restrictions  (especially  if  combined,  as  a  few 
Of  the  doughUest  inflation-fighters  have  pro- 
posed, with  sizable  Federal  budget  surpluses) 
may  not  add  up  to  the  best  medicine  tor  the 
country.  Such  preventives  need  to  be  used 
very  gradually,  as  events  dictate. 

A  4  percent  growth  rate,  of  course,  is  not 
ordained  by  Heaven.  Any  number  of  cir- 
cumstances may  arise  to  reduce  the  rate 
somewhat — or.  what  is  Just  more  possible, 
to  increase  it  a  little.  But  the  United  States 
can  realize  Its  immense  potentialities,  with- 
out coercion  or  distortion,  if  it  neither 
underestimates  Its  powers  nor  tries  to  push 
them  too  hard. 


SANCTUARY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  DALAI  LAMA 

Mr.     NEUBERGER.     Mr.     President, 
America  has  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory of  offering  asylum  to  the  victims  of 
persecution,  aggression,  and  tsranny.    It 
may  be  that  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  will 
not  want  to  depart  from  the  continent 
of   Asia,    where   his   destiny   has   been 
forged.    But  should  there  be  any  desire 
on  his  part  to  live  in  the  Western  World, 
I  urge  our  Government  to  make  available 
to  him  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  in  the 
United  States  from  the  ruthless  descent 
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of  the  Chinese  Conununlste  on  his  little 
mountain  kingdom. 

AH  too  infrequently  of  late  have  we 
been  Identified  with  the  fate  of  those  who 
are  the  targets  of  tyranny,  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  cement  our  ties 
with  one  whose  people  have  suffered 
cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
invaders.  Our  record  with  respect  to 
admitting  Hungarian  refugees  is  one 
which  is  more  comprised — alas — of  words 
than  deeds,  so  the  Tibetan  tragedy  may 
be  a  further  opportunity,  although,  of 
course,  with  only  a  handful  of  people  in- 
volved so  far  as  flight  from  their  home- 
land is  concerned. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  the  Congres- 
sional Record  should  contain  the  state- 
ment of  the  Dalai  Lama  regarding  the 
broken  promises  and  shattered  pledges 
made  by  the  Chinese  Reds,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  other  lands  which  might  put  faith 
in  such  blandishments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Dalai  Lama's 
statement  appear  in  the  Record.  This  is 
the  version  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  19,  1959,  as 
translated  via  the  services  of  the  Reu- 
ters News  Agency  from  Tezpur,  in  India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  Statement   Issxted  bt   Dalai  Lama 

Tdspue.  India,  April  18. — Following  Is  the 
offlclal  translation  of  the  text  of  a  statement 
Issued  today  on  behalf  of  the  Dalai  Lama  on 
bU  arrival  here: 

"It  has  always  been  accepted  that  the 
TllMtan  people  are  different  from  the  Han 
people  of  China. 

"There  has  always  been  a  strong  desire 
for  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  Tibet- 
an people.  Throughout  history  this  has 
been  asserted  on  numerous  occasions. 

"Sometimes  the  Chinese  Government  has 
Imposed  their  suzerainty  on  Tibet,  and  at 
other  times  Tibet  has  functioned  as  an  in- 
dependent country. 

"In  any  event,  at  all  times,  even  when  the 
suzerainty  of  China  was  Imposed.  Tibet  re- 
mained autonomous  In  control  of  Its  inter- 
nal affairs . 

"In  1951.  under  pressure  of  the  Chinese 
Oovernment,  17-polnt  agreement  was  made 
between  China  and  Tibet.  In  that  agree- 
ment the  suzerainty  of  China  was  accepted 
as  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  the 
Tibetans. 

"ATJTONOMT   PLIOOE    CITED 

"But  even  in  the  agreement  It  was  stated 
that  Tibet  would  enjoy  full  autonomy. 
Though  the  control  of  external  events  was  to 
be  In  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Government 
It  was  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  Inter- 
ference by  the  Chinese  Oovernment  with  the 
Tibetan  religion  and  customs  and  her  Inter- 
nal administration. 

"In  fact,  after  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by 
the  Chinese  armies,  the  Tibetan  Government 
did  not  enjoy  any  measure  of  autonomy,  even 
In  Internal  matters,  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment exercised  full  powers  In  Tibetan  af- 
fairs. 

"In  195«  a  preparatory  committee  was  set 
up  for  Tibet  with  the  Dalai  Lama  as  chair- 
man and  the  Panchen  Lama  as  vice  chair- 
man and  General  Chang  Kuo-hua  as  the  rep- 
reaentaUve  of  the  Chinese  Oovernment. 

"In  practice  even  this  body  had  little  power 
and  decisions  In  all  lmix)rtant  matters  were 
taken  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

"The  Dalai  Lama  and  his  Government 
tried  their  best  to  adhere  to  the  17- 
polnt  agreement,  but  the  Interference  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  persisted.  By  the  end 
of  1956  a  strxiggle  had  started  in  the  Kham 


Province  and  this  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions In  1956.  In  the  consequential  strug- 
gle the  Chinese  armed  forces  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  monasteries. 

"Lamas  akb  killed 

"Many  lamas  were  killed  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  monks  and  officials  were  taken  and 
employed  on  the  contitructlon  of  roads  In 
China,  and  as  the  interference  In  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom  Increased  the  rela- 
tion of  Tibetans  with  China  became  openly 
strained  from  the  early  part  of  February  1959. 

"The  Dalai  Lama  had  agreed  a  month  In 
advance  to  attend  a  cultural  show  In  the 
Chinese  headquarters  and  the  date  was  sud- 
denly fixed  for  the  10th  of  March.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lhasa  became  apprehensive  that  some 
harm  might  be  done  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
as  a  result  about  10  000  people  gathered 
around  the  Dalai  Lama's  summer  palace  at 
Norbullngka  and  phytlcally  prevented  the 
Dalai  Lama  from  attending  the  function. 

"Thereafter  the  people  themselves  decided 
to  raise  a  bodyguard  lor  the  protection  of 
the  Dalai  Lama.  Large  crowds  of  Tibetans 
went  about  the  streets  of  Lhasa  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  Chlnesf:  rule  in  Tibet.  Two 
days  later  thousands  of  Tibetan  women  held 
demonstrations  protesting  .igalnst  the  Chi- 
nese authority. 

"In  spite  of  this  demonstration  from  the 
people,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  Government 
endeavored  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Chinese  and  tried  to  carry  out  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Chinese  representatives 
as  t9  how  best  to  bring  about  peace  In  Tibet 
and  assuage  the  people's  anxiety. 

"While  these  negotiations  were  being  car- 
ried out  reinforcements  arrived  to  strengthen 
the   Chinese  garrisons   in  Lhasa  and   Tibet. 

"On  the  17th  of  March  two  or  three  mor- 
tar shells  were  fired  In  the  direction  of  the 
Norbullngka  palace.  Fortunately  the  shells 
fell  In  a  nearby  pond. 

"After  this  the  advisers  became  alive  to 
the  danger  to  the  person  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  in  thoee  difficult  circumstances  It  be- 
o^e  imperative  for  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
menbers  of  his  family  and  his  high  officials 
to  leave  Lhasa.  The  Dalai  Lama  would  like 
to  state  categorically  that  he  left  Lhasa  and 
•Tibet  and  came  on  to  India  of  his  own  free 
will  and  not  under  duress. 

"It  was  due  to  the  loyalty  and  affectionate 
pMpport  of  his  people  that  the  Dalai  Lama  was 
able  to  find  his  way  through  a  route  which 
Is  quite  arduous. 

'The  route  which  the  Dalai  Lama  took  In- 
volved crossing  the  Kyi  Chu  and  the  Tsangpo 
(Brahmaputra)  Rivers  and  making  his  way 
through  the  Lhoka  area.  Tarlung  Valley,  and 
Tsona  Dzong  before  reaching  the  Indian 
frontier  at  Kanzey  Mane,  near  to  Chu- 
thangmu. 

"TWO  emissakies  sent 
"On  March  29.  1959.  the  Dalai  Lama  sent 
two  emissaries  to  cross  the  Indo-TlbeUn 
border,  requesting  the  Oovernment  of  India's 
permission  to  enter  India  and  seek  asylum 
there. 

"The  Dalai  Lama  is  extremely  grateful  to 
the  people  and  Oovernment  of  India  for  their 
spontaneous  and  generous  welcome  as  well  as 
the  asylum  granted  to  him  and  his  followers. 
India  and  Tibet  have  religious,  cultural,  and 
trade  links  over  a  thousand  years  and  for 
Tibetans  It  has  always  been  the  land  of  en- 
lightenment, having  given  birth  to  the  Lord 
Buddha. 

"The  Dalai  Lama  Is  deeply  touched  by  the 
kind  greetings  extended  to  him  on  his  safe 
arrival  In  India  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  his  colleagues  In  the 
Government  of  India.  The  Dalai  Lama  has 
already  sent  a  reply  to  this  message  of  greet- 
ings. 

"Ever  since  the  Dalai  Lama  entered  India 
at  Kanzey  Mane  near  Chuthangmu  he  has 
experienced  In  full  measure  the  respect  and 
hospitality  extended  to  him  by  the  people  of 


the  Kameng  frontier  dlvisten  of  the  North 
East  Frontier  Agency,  and  the  Dalai  Lama 
would  like  to  state  how  the  Government  of 
India's  officers  posted  there  had  spared  no 
effort  in  making  hi.s  stay  and  Journey  through 
this  extremely  well-administered  part  of  In- 
dia as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"ruTmtB  TO  BE  weighed 

"The  Dalai  Lama  will  now  be  proceeding 
to  Mussoorle,  which  he  hopes  to  reach  In 
the  next  few  days.  The  Dalai  Lama  will  give 
thought  to  hla  future  plans  and  If  necessary 
give  expression  to  them  as  soon  as  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  rest  and  reflect  on  recent 
events. 

"Hla  country  and  people  have  passed 
through  an  extremely  dtfltcult  period  and 
all  that  the  Dalai  Lama  wishes  to  say  at  the 
moment  Is  to  express  his  sincere  regret  at  the 
tragedy  which  has  overtaken  Tibet  and  to 
fervently  hope  that  these  troubles  will  bs 
over  soon  without  any  more  bloodshed. 

"As  Dalai  Lama  and  spiritual  head  of  all 
Buddhlsu  in  Tibet,  his  foremost  concern  is 
the  well-being  of  his  people  and  In  Insuring 
the  perpetual  flourishing  of  his  sacred  re- 
ligion and  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

"WhUe  expressing  once  again  thankful- 
ness at  his  safe  arrival  In  India,  the  Dalai 
Lama  would  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
communicate  to  all  his  friends,  well-wishers, 
and  devotees  In  India  and  abroad  his  sin- 
cere gratitude  for  many  messages  of  sympa- 
thies and  concern  with  which  they  have 
flooded  him." 


POSITIVE  STEPS  IN  FOREIGN 
POUCY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
extremely  able  and  provocative  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  I  Mr.  Johnson]  be- 
fore the  Women's  National  Press  Club 
banquet  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  at  Washington.  D.C.. 
on  April  IC.  1959. 

The  tuidress  contains  several  impor- 
tant suggestions  for  improving  our  rela- 
tions with  nations  abroad,  in  a  positive 
and  effective  way.  I  am  particularly  In- 
terested in  his  proposals  in  regard  to  a 
university  at  Hawaii  to  serve  as  a  link 
between  Asia  and  the  United  States.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  address  will  receive 
the  wide  attention  it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PosrrivE  Steps  in  Fokeicn  Policy 
(Address  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Lyn- 
don   B.    Johnson    of    Texas,    before    the 
Women's  National  Press  Club  banquet  for 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  edi- 
tors, Washington,  DC,  AprU  16,  1969) 
Madam   Chairman.   Mr.   Ambassador,   dis- 
tinguished   editors,    ladies,    and    gentlemen, 
throughout    our    national    experience,    the 
month  of  April  has  been  a  month  of  history 
for  Americans. 

Our  Congress  met  for  the  first  time  In 
April  180  years  ago.  General  Washington 
was  Inaugurated  as  President  In  the  same 
month. 

Nlnety-foxir  years  ago  yesterday.  Uncoln 
died  here  in  Washington.  And  14  years 
ago  last  Sunday,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  passed 
away  at  Warm  Springs. 

Our  Civil  War  began  In  April  1861— and 
ended  in  April  1865.  Fifty-two  years  later. 
In  April  of  1917.  a  man  from  the  South. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  asked  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.    And  In  AprU  of  l»46,  men  met 
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at  San  Francisco  to  unite  natiohs  in  the 
quest  for  world  peace.  ] 

But  of  all  our  April  anniversaries,  the  one 
which  most  directly  affects  our  getkeratlon  is 
the  one  which  passes  with  the  least  notice. 
It  comes  next  Wednesday  when  wei  enter  the 
13th  year  of  the  cold  war. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  April  1947.  that  the 
Senate  approved  legislation  to  Implement 
the  Truman  doctrine.  That  was  our  offlclal 
recognition  of  the  situation  into  which  So- 
viet communism  had  plunged  the  world. 

My  assignment  tonight  Is  to  speak  on 
positive  aspects  of  foreign  policy.  I  am 
Joined  In  this  assignment  by  a  man  who  has 
made  as  many  positive  contributions  to  a 
stable  and  free  world  as  any  other — Ambassa- 
dor Carlos  Romulo. 

STSONGHOLDS    op    PtEEOOMJ 

The  cold  war  has  been  on  our  part  essen- 
tially a  defensive  struggle.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  hold  fast  the  strongholds  of  freedom 
against  the  aggressions  of  communism.  In 
that  sense,  our  position  at  times  has  seemed 
negative. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  positive 
aspects — or  any  other  aspects — of  foreign 
policy  today  except  against  the  background 
of  the  cold  war.  It  is  the  compelling  fact 
of  our  day. 

Although  our  position  has  been  defensive, 
it  has  been  imaginative  and  bold. 

INrriATIVE  AND  FAnTH 

We  have  shown  Initiative — as  In  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Truman  doctrine,  point  4. 
and  NATO.  We  have  dUplayed  courage — as 
in  Iran,  the  Berlin  airlift.  Korea,  and  Leba- 
non. We  have  exhibited  good  faith — as  in 
our  dealings  with  nations  we  could  have 
held  as  colonies. 

But  to  a  great  extent,  our  policies  have 
been  moUvated  by  sheer  reaction  to  the 
probing  thrusts  of  Soviet  communism  Into 
the  free  world.  And  because  of  that  motiva- 
tion, we  have  tended  to  forget  what  should 
be  the  true  moral  basis  of  our  policy. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  say  that  we 
send  food  to  India  because  we  want  to  win 
that  nation  over  to  our  side. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  say  that 
we  send  technicians  to  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause we  want  to  halt  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. I 

lONOBLE    MOTIVES    AND  NOBLE   OBBa 

There  has  been  a  readiness  to  exchange 
students  with  Europe  because  we  wish  to 
spread  our  Ideas. 

We  have  been  ascribing  Ignoble  motives 
to  noble  deeds.  And  in  doing  so.  we  have 
given  the  world  the  Impression  that  we  are 
bidding  for  friendship  as  traders  bid  for  a 
sack  of  wheat. 

Such  an  Impression  is  an  open  invitation 
for  those  whose  friendship  we  seek  to  shop 
around  and  see  what  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  Is  willing  to  offer. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  for  us  to  change 
not  our  policy  but  our  attitudes.  I  think 
it  Is  about  time  for  us  to  start  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  we  do  things  not  be- 
cause they  are  expedient  but  becaiu-e  they 
are  right. 

If  we  send  food  to  India,  we  should  do  so 
because  people  are  hungry  and  we  have  a 
surplus. 

If  we  send  technicians  to  Southeaet  Asia, 
we  should  do  so  because  people  need  help 
and  we  have  the  necessary  skills. 

If  we  exchange  studenta  with  Europe,  we 
should  do  so  because  we  wish  to  exchange 
knowledge. 

A    HANDSHAKE,    NOT   A    TIP 

The  world  wants  America  to  reach  out  Its 
hand  for  a  handshake,  not  to  leave  a  tip. 
That  is  the  kind  of  America  we  must  be. 

It  is  fashionable,  in  discussing  foreign  pol- 
icy, to  call  for  bold,  new  Ideas.  Such  ideas 
•re  always  welcome — although  we  must  never 
confuse  mere  novelty  with  real  merit.    But  I 


suspect  our  problems  will  be  solved  eventual- 
ly by  the  vigorous  and  Imaginative  applica- 
tion of  policies  we  already  have  in  force. 
Some  of  them  date  back  for  many  years. 

In  another  April.  69  years  ago,  there  was 
formed  In  this  hemisphere  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics.  Our  Secretary 
of  State,  addressing  that  convention,  ex- 
pressed our  purposes  this  way : 

"We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  Justice,  of  com- 
mon and  equal  Interesta  between  the  Ameri- 
can States,  will  leave  no  room  for  an  artificial 
balance  of  power  like  unto  that  which  has 
led  to  wars  abroad  and  drenched  Europe  in 
blood." 

This  concept  applies  to  our  times  and  our 
challenges  today. 

JUSTICE   AMONG    NATIONS 

We  do  not  seek  anything  In  this  world  oth- 
er than  Justice  among  nations.  We  are  not 
setting  as  our  goal  a  precarious  balance  of 
power  which  will  maintain  not  peace  but  a 
fearful  and  uneasy  stalemate. 

We  must  rest  the  alliance  of  free  men  on 
a  common  Interest  in  mankind's  well-being 
rather  than  on  the  common  bond  of  fear. 

Our  country  will  soon  entar  important  con- 
ferences which  may  settle  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  We  are  entering  those  conferences, 
unfortunately,  without  the  services  of  a  great 
and  dedicated  American  who  has  borne  the 
foreign  policy  burden  for  many  years. 

It  is  conceivable  that  those  conferences 
will  setUe  many  problems.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  relax  some  of  the  tensions 
which  now  threaten  to  blow  the  world  apart. 

But  even  If  those  conferences  should  set- 
tle all  questions  of  armaments,  past  treaties 
and  Iwimdarles — and  as  reasonable  men  we 
know  this  is  doubtful — we  would  still  be 
faced  by  a  Communist  challenge  vital  to  our 
survival. 

THE   TWOPOLD  CHALLENGE 

The  challenge  Is  twofold:  the  economic 
challenge  of  trade  and  the  moral  challenge 
of  understanding  the  people  of  the  earth  who 
remain  outside  the  strug^e  of  East  and 
West. 

Khrushchev  has  boasted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  destroy  us  in  economic  competi- 
tion.   Khrushchev  is  no  Idle  braggart. 

And  the  Soviets  have  been  working  for 
years  among  the  uncommitted  people  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that 
their  work  has  not  been  effective. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  trade  will  not 
be  easy.  It  will  require  first  exploration  of 
the  thinking  of  our  fellow  free  nations  to 
determine  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring 
about  economic  imlty. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  human  under- 
standing, however,  will  be  far  more  difficult 
than  meeting  the  challenge  of  trade.  F.  ' 
too  many  years,  we  have  neglected  the  sim- 
ple things  that  would  break  down  the  barriers 
between  ourselves  and  people  who  should  be 
our  friends. 

LANGUAGE    BAEKIERS 

For  example,  languages  spoken  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  earth 
are  hardly  known  in  ovur  land.  The  offlclal 
languages  of  nations  like  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan  and 
others  are  taught  nowhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  printing  presses  produce  nothing  that 
most  of  the  world's  population  can  read. 

There  are  Intellectual  walls  which  must  be 
broken  down  If  we  are  to  have  mutual  under- 
standing. And  there  are  ways  of  breaking 
down  those  walls. 

Why  don't  we  foster  truly  International 
centers  of  learning  where  the  world's  best 
and  most  mature  minds  can  meet  and  ex- 
change ideas? 

We  have  the  facilities;  we  have  the  schol- 
ars; we  even  have  the  sites. 

We  have  recently  taken  an  historic  step  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation.    A  group  of 


mid-Pacific  islands  wUl  soon  share  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  other  49 
States  in  the  Union. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  astride  the  trade 
routes  of  the  Pacific,  lidany  of  the  people 
have  close  ties  to  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East.  They  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  uni- 
versity of  stature  and  prestige. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSITT 

Why  do  we  not  establish  in  Hawaii  an  in- 
ternational university  as  a  meeting  place  for 
the  Intellectuals  of  the  East  and  the  West? 

Why  do  we  not  seek  to  attract  scholars  and 
studente  alike  from  both  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident? 

Hawaii  could  be  the  place  at  which  profes- 
sors from  Harvard.  Chicago.  California,  and 
aU  our  great  unlversiUes  could  meet  with  the 
learned  men  of  Tokyo,  Manila,  Indonesia. 
Southeast  Asia,  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  great  teachers  of  Asia  could  impart 
their  learning  to  students  from  the  West. 
And  professors  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
could  lay  before  students  of  Asia  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  gained  in  our  part  of  the 
world. 

In  Hawaii,  barriers  of  language  would 
evaporate  rapidly.  People  would  gain  new 
understanding  and  new  respect  for  each 
other.  And  the  Intellectual  association 
would  benefit  all  mankind. 

This  is  a  concept  which  I  have  discussed 
many  times  with  the  distinguished  and  able 
Delegate  from  HawaU.  John  Burns.  It  is  a 
concept  which  we  could  put  into  actuality  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  weapons  which 
we  now  ship  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

A   PaACnCAL   IDES 

That  this  Is  a  practical  idea  has  been  dem- 
onstrated already  by  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Under  the  American  flag,  and  the  wise 
leadership  of  Mufioz-Marln,  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  building  a  bridge  of 
understanding  between  us  and  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  A  door  to  mutual  under- 
standing has  been  opened. 

We  have  learned  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  rich  Spanish  cultural  heritage.  And 
the  Latin  Americans  have  learned  the  truth 
about  our  hearts  and  our  souls. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
such  a  tremendous  success  that  it  has  led 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Mike  BCanspielo. 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  Geoxge 
Smathess,  to  propose  a  University  of  the 
Americas.  And  it  Is  an  idea  which  has  great 
appeal. 

Hawaii,  a  bright,  new  star  In  our  flag,  could 
also  become  a  bridge  spanning  the  Pacific. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bridge.  The  Communlste  long 
ago  realized  that  the  destiny  of  mankind 
could  be  settled  in  Asia.  Leon  Trotsky,  the 
Bolshevik  theoretician,  said:  "The  road  to 
Paris  and  London  might  lead  through  Kabul, 
Calcutta,  and  Bombay." 

COMMXTNIST  CONQintST 

The  Oommunista  exiled  and  assassinated 
Leon  Trotsky.  But  they  did  not  exile  this 
idea.  And  one  of  the  greatest  single  blows 
that  has  ever  been  dealt  against  the  free 
world  was  the  Communist  conquest  of  650 
million  Chinese — who  are  gaining  at  the  rate 
of  13  million  people  a  year. 

Com}>ared  to  the  people  of  Asia,  our  popu- 
lation is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  There  are 
400  million  Indians  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
7  million  a  year.  Eighty  million  people  in- 
habit the  Indonesian  chain.  When  these  are 
added  to  the  millions  of  Japan.  Korea,  south- 
east Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  totaling 
1,500  million,  this  means  our  175  million  is 
a  very  small  minority  in  this  world. 

THE   CHALLENGE  BEPOtX   US 

For  the  challenges  befo^e  us.  we  need  both 
new  ideas  and  old  boldness.    But  our  future 
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Um  not  In  the  multiplicity  of  IdeM  but  In 
slngleneu  of  purpose. 

That  singleness  of  purpose  must  be  dedica- 
tion to  the  concept  that  this  can  be  a  better 
and  freer  world  for  all  the  natlona. 

That  \a  not  a  goal  which  can  be  achieved 
in  one  night  or  by  one  idea  or  even  by  one 
policy.  But  It  la  a  goal  which  la  attainable 
If  America  aas\unea  not  juat  the  political  and 
military  but  the  moral  leadership  which 
should  be  ours. 


JOHN  TATSEY  ACQUIRES  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  inserted  In  the 
CoNGRESsioNAt  RECORD  a  serlcs  of  news 
columns  written  by  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  clever  Journalists  of  our  time. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  realize,  I  am  referring  to  my  close 
friend,  John  Tatsey,  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  policeman-columnist  at 
Heart  Butte,  Mont. 

John  Tatsey  writes  with  his  own  style 
and  his  colimins  are  full  of  life  and 
human  interest.  Recently  John  has  re- 
ceived considerable  acclaim  and  has  built 
up  a  fan  club  in  all  corners  of  the  Nation 
and  it  is  composed  of  many  notables. 

Former  President  Harry  8.  Truman 
recently  wrote  me  stating  that  Tatsey 's 
articles  "are  some  of  the  best  I've  ever 
read,"  comparing  them  to  Mark  Twain's 
announcement  for  President.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  Sea  ton  is  familiar 
with  John  Tatsey '8  work,  and  I  know 
that  Tatsey  has  many  followers  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  In  addition,  last  week's 
issue  of  Time  carries  a  story  on  Tatsey. 

The  April  12  Issue  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  carries  an 
entertaining  feature  story  on  "Mon- 
tana's Modem  Day  Will  Rogers"  by  Bill 
James,  which  I  know  every  Concres-> 
siONAL  Record  reader  will  not  want  to 
miss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
five  of  the  latest  news  columns  by  John 
Tatsey  which  appeared  in  the  Glacier 
Reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Frotn  the  Great  Falla  Tribune,  Apr.  12, 1059] 
BLACxnrr  Columnist  Acqttikino  Nationai. 

RXFVTATTON 

(By  Bill  JamM) 

HxABT  BuiTB. — John  Tataey,  Blackfeet  In- 
dian Reservation  policeman-columnist,  has  a 
way  with  words — the  Tatsey  way. 

Tatsey  handles  words  with  as  deft  a  Tatsey 
touch  as  he  guides  reservation  friends  Into 
Browning  or  Heart  Butte  Jails  when  they 
drink  too  liberally  of  the  cup  that  cheers. 

Although  the  65-year-old  Tatsey,  whose 
Indian  name  is  "Weasel  Necklace,"  ignores 
commonly  accepted  rules  of  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  his  highly  individual 
style  of  writing  his  "Heart  Butte  News"  col- 
umn has  been  receiving  considerable  na- 
tional attention. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  a  devoted  Tataey 
fan  who  describes  the  Indian  columnist  as 
"Montana's  Modern  Day  Will  Rogers,"  has 
enjoyed  many  a  laugh  when  reading  Tat- 
sey's  columns  and  has  had  several  of  them 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Harry  8.  Truman,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Is  another  Tatsey  fan.  The 
ex-Presldent  wrote  to  Senator  Manstikld, 
saying  Tatsey's  articles  "are  some  of  the  best 
I've  ever  seen." 

"Have  not  seen  anything  I  enjoyed  more 
since  I  read  Mark  Twain's  announcement  for 
President,"  Truman  added. 

When  Interior  Secretary  Fred  Seaton  met 
Tatsey  at  a  Browning  program,  he  Joked  that 
Tataey  received  more  space  In  the  Concres- 
bional  Rccoao  than  did  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  current  Issue  of  Time  Magazine  carries 
a  story  about  Tatsey.  The  Associated  Press 
distributed  a  long  feature  story  about  Tatsey 
to  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Tatsey,  a  good-natured  man  who  looks 
younger  than  66,  writes  his  column  for  the 
Glacier  Reporter  but  It  is  reprinted  often  in 
other  publications.  Mel  Ruder,  publisher- 
editor  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News  at  Colum- 
bia Palls,  frequently  reprints  Tatsey's  column 
through  a  friendly  agreement  with  the  Gla- 
cier Reporter. 

Dorothy  Johnson,  nationally  known  au- 
thor who  edits  the  "Montana  Fourth  Kstate." 
publication  of  the  Montana  Press  Associa- 
tion, is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Tatsey  and  re- 
prints choice  gems  of  Tatsey  humor.  The 
Plentywood  Herald  reprints  some  Tataey  col- 
umns. 

other  papers  have  asked  Tatsey  to  write 
for  them  but  he  has  declined  to  broaden 
his  Journalistic  field. 

"Lucky  to  write  what  I  do  now,"  he  ex- 
claims with  a  broad  smile.  His  dark  brown 
eyes  reflect  warmth  and  alertness  as  he  cas- 
ually runs  a  strong  hand  through  his  black 
hair,  generously  streaked  with  grey  strands, 
and  talks  about  letters  and  wires  he  has  re- 
ceived about  his  writing. 

"They  come  from  all  over — from  Florida  to 
California,"  he  smiles.  "Never  answer.  I 
don't  know  what  would  happen  so  to  stay 
out  of  trouble  I  never  write,"  he  states. 

Tatsey,  a  sturdy  man  who  admits  his  178 
pounds  Is  too  heavy  for  his  6-foot  8-lnch 
frame,  admits  that  he  writes  more  for  the 
love  of  being  a  Heart  Butte  correspondent 
than  for  the  money  he  receives  for  his  news- 
paper stint. 

Tataey  isn't  sure  how  much  money  he  gets 
from  writing  his  weekly  column. 

"It's  snoose  money,"  he  smUes.  He  has 
been  chewing  snuff  since  he  was  a  boy.  He 
doesn't  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  money 
he  gets  from  writing  but  points  out  he  gets 
from  99  to  $ia  every  few  months  from  the 
Glacier  Reporter  and  about  $6  or  »7  every 
few  months  from  the  Hungry  Horse  News. 

Sometimes,  he  skips  writing  a  column. 
During  the  hunting  season,  he  takes  hunt- 
ing trips  and  occasionally  guides  a  group  of 
eastern  friends  on  a  trip  so  he  Is  forced  to 
forget  his  column  for  a  while.  When  that 
happens,  readers  write  and  sometimes  wire  to 
find  out  what  has  happened. 

Followers  of  Tatsey's  columns  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  frequent  items  about  activities 
of  Stoles  Head  Carrier. 

Some  samples  of  his  accounts  of  Stoles 
Head  Carrier  follow : 

"Stoles  Head  Carrier  went  to  Valier  and 
got  some  guts  or  entrails  and  when  he  got 
home  he  had  to  cross  a  bridge,  he  slip  and 
fell  but  still  had  guts." 

"Stoles  Head  Carrier  had  a  long  rest  and 
the  first  nice  day  he  got  George  Running 
Wolf  to  take  him  to  Valier  to  get  repairs  for 
his  car  and  George  had  to  leave  him  there 
because  he  could  not  load  him  in  the  car. 
So  stoles  will  be  on  the  road  soon." 

"Tatsey  was  out  hunting  Monday  morning 
Where  he  saw  something  moving  around  so 
he  waited  till  Joe  Running  Crane  come  up. 
By  then  we  saw  horses  and  we  saw  Stoles 
Head  Carrier  crawling  around  on  hands  and 
knees  eating  buckle  berries.  He  did  not  see 
any  game  and  come  home  Just  when  the 
storm  hit.     Next  day  he  went  to  town  and 


was  having  a  high  old  time  from  one  bar  to 
another." 

"Stoles  Head  Carrier  was  around  Conrad 
picking  rock  and  someone  started  to  bring 
him  home  and  was  lost  in  Valier  and  have 
not  heard  anything  of  him.  Sure  miss  him 
at  Heart  Butte." 

Tatsey  says  readers  always  ask  what  la 
wrong  if  he  falls  to  mention  Stoles  Head 
Carrier  In  a  column. 

"When  he  behaves  himself  I  got  nothing 
on  him,"  Tatsey  explains. 

Tatsey  acknowledges  he  U  f6nd  of  hU 
friend.  Head  Carrier,  a  man  of  about  50 
who  weighs  close  to  300  pounds. 

"Stoles  has  a  good  sense  of  humor  and 
laughs  about  the  things  I  write  about  him," 
Tatsey  says.  "It's  true  when  I  write  about 
him  so  what  can  he  do?"  he  asks  seriously. 

Tatsey  says  Stoles  kids  him  too  and  that 
there  Is  a  give-and-take  arrangement  about 
kidding. 

When  Tatsey  mentioned  In  bis  column 
Senator  MANsrixLo  had  asked  to  meet  him. 
Dorothy  Johnson  reprinted  the  column  in 
"Montana  Foxirth  fcute"  with  this  note; 
"Some  people  would  be  knocked  off  their  feet 
at  being  Invited  to  meet  a  U.S.  Senator  at 
the  Senator  8  specific  request,  but  with  Tat- 
sey this  Incident  has  to  take  Its  turn  after 
deer  hunUng.  lost  hor»e«,  poUto  picking, 
and  tooth  pulling." 

Writing  about  hU  meeting  with  Senator 
MANsriKLD.  Tataey  told  about  being  called 
early  to  be  In  Browning,  adding.  "When 
Senator  MANsncLD  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tatsey 
had  a  picture  taken  with  him.  Mjdcb  had  his 
medicine  pipe  with  him  but  did  not  offer 
Tatsey  a  peace  smoke  so  Tatsey  did  not  take 
him  into  the  tribe  or  give  him  his  Indian 
name  but  still  we  meet  and  made  friends." 

Tataey  said  he  has  a  high  degree  of  r«^>ect 
for  his  friend.  Senator  Mamsfixlo.  In  a  re- 
cent column,  Tatsey  wrote: 

"There  was  the  Wolf  Point  Herald  paper 
drifted  in  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and 
there  were  statements  In  It  where  the  Sioux 
and  Asslnibolnes  are  fighting  over  their  tribal 
councUmen  and  some  of  our  Democrats  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  would  not 
want  to  see  our  good  friend.  Mnu  MajransLo, 
scalped.    Better  get  a  short  haircut." 

At  times.  Tatsey  gives  hU  Heart  Butte 
readers  a  bit  of  advice  like  this:  "There  have 
been  a  tooth  puller  at  Heart  Butte  the  past 
week  taking  care  of  bad.  bad  teeth.  Remem- 
ber Heart  Butte  people  th«r«  la  some  elk 
meat  coming  this  winter  and  might  be 
tough." 

Tataey  keep*  track  of  vital  sUtlstioa  in 
this  manner: 

"Mrs.  Louise  Old  Rock  has  been  burled  at 
Heart  Butte  Cemet«ry.  She  passed  away 
last  Saturday  morning  at  Blackfeet  Hospital. 

"Mrs.  Llxzle  Roundman  passed  away  some 
time  Saturday  night  and  will  be  burled  at 
Heart  Butte.  She  leaves  three  sons  and  six 
daughters." 

Social  hapi>enlngs  receive  this  treatment: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Duck  Head  are  vialt- 
Ing  Mrs.  Maggie  Spotted  Eagle  for  the  week- 
end." 

But  items  that  stir  the  most  comments  are 
ones  like  these: 

"A  young  man  became  a  single  guy  last 
fall  and  last  week  he  took  a  notion  to  use 
the  old  IndiMi  custom  of  paying  for  a  wife, 
he  offered  two  cows  but  the  mother  saki  sbe 
would  think  It  over. 

"Vlck  Gregory  the  teacher  left  for  Missoula 
Tuesday  where  he  will  get  married  and  bring 
her  back  to  Heart  Butte. 

"Two  we«ks  ago  four  airmen  came  to  Heart 
Butte  for  a  stick  game.  They  played  couple 
of  hours  and  when  one  got  up  he  stopped, 
his  outer  overalls  were  around  his  ankles 
and  he  was  hobbled  with  them.  Good  thing 
he  had  double  pants  on  but  he  did  not  know 
what  happened." 

Tatsey  doesn't  healUte  to  name  names 
when  he  reports  happenings  at  Heart  Butte. 
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Writing  about  a  Heart  Butte  man.  he  said 
the  fellow  visited  a  tavern  for  a  few  hours 
while  his  wife  was  waiting  outside  in  the 
car.  He  said  when  the  man  came  out  "he  had 
a  young  Browning  girl  and  stopped  at  a 
corner  and  put  bis  arms  around  her  when 
his  wife  told  him  we  are  ready  to  go.  he 
froze  there  for  a  minute." 

Duties  of  a  policeman  are  never  far  from 
Tatsey's  mind.  For  instance,  he  mentioned 
in  one  column  a  Heart  Butte  man  who  "was 
picked  up  Sunday  night  back  of  George 
Whlppert  place  where  he  was  hung  up  by 
one  leg  on  a  barbed  wire  fence.  McM-e  fences 
wovild  help  the  police." 

Tatsey's  special  brand  of  reservation  hu- 
mor Is  making  his  columns  conversation 
pieces  and  collectors'  Items.  For  Instance, 
he  wrote  about  an  elderly  Indian  who  "was 
coming  out  of  the  tribal  store  with  a  bag 
of  meat  and  bread  when  a  young  lady  came 
and  took  the  bag  and  told  him  that  she 
would  go  home  with  him  and  cook  and  feed 
him.  She  walked  so  fast  he  could  not  keep 
up." 

Or.  his  story  about  an  Indian  who  was  "a 
little  Intoxicated"  last  week.  "He  was  all 
alone  around  the  house.  Tatsey  was  watch- 
ing him  with  a  field  glass.  Pretty  soon  he 
wheeled  out  a  bicycle  and  put  It  on  a  little 
hill  and  got  on  and  went  down  and  tbok 
a  spill.     He  left  the  bike  there." 

Then.  Tataey  writes  alx>ut  a  Heart  Butte 
citizen  who  went  out  one  morning  with  two 
buckets  after  water.  "He  never  came  back 
so  one  of  his  daughters  went  down  to  see 
wiiat  happened.  The  buckets  were  there  but 
no  father.  He  was  already  In  Valier:  he 
went  after  something  stronger  than  white 
tall  water." 

Tatsey  doesn't  mind  giving  a  friend  a  pat 
on  the  t>ack.  An  example:  "John  Beaver 
from  upper  Big  Badger  had  a  party  at  Mike 
Swims  Under  place  when  the  spud  pickers 
came  back.  Mike  played  the  fiddle  and 
Beaver  picked  on  the  guitar  so  when  you 
want  a  musician  get  Beaver." 

Tatsey's  career  as  a  columnist  began  about 
4  years  ago  when  the  publUher  of  the 
Glacier  Reporter  suggested  that  Tatsey  was 
in  an  excellent  position  to  write  the  Heart 
Butte  column  because  he  was  one  of  the 
respected  leaders  and  oldest  resldenu  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  policeman. 

The  policeman  agreed  to  try  writing.  His 
columns  became  successful  almost  Instantly 
In  the  Heart  Butte  area  and  with  the  1.200 
subscribers  of  the  Glacier  Reporter. 

His  position  as  a  policeman  has  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  griping  to  a  low  murmur — 
and  vigorous  protests  few  and  far  between. 
The  column  added  to  his  high  standing  in 
the  community. 

Naturally,  there  have  been  some  com- 
plaints but  Tatsey  doesn't  worry  about 
them. 

"I  tell  them  what's  what  and  that's  all." 
he  explains.  "I  tell  them  I  write  only  what's 
true." 

While  a  few  complain  about  what  he 
writes,  the  most  complainu  come  from  peo- 
ple who  say  they  don't  see  their  names  In 
the  paper  often  enough.  Many  friends  vol- 
unteer choice  bits  of  news  al>out  their  neigh- 
bors and  practically  all  of  the  Heart  Butte 
area  residenU  take  pride  In  his  writing. 
(Heart  Butte  was  credited  with  a  population 
of  100  in  the  1950  census  but  TaUey  says 
there  are  about  250  to  300  families  with  a 
population  of  about  1.000  in  the  area.) 

Milo  K.  Fields,  publisher-editor  of  the 
Glacier  Reporter.  Is  proud  of  his  star  col- 
umnist and  likes  him  personally. 

"When  I  first  came  here  3  years  ago  after 
buying  the  paper.  I  was  scared  to  death 
about  his  writing,"  Fields  admits. 

Fields  pointed  out  that  many  Heart  Butte 
people  come  to  the  Reporter's  ofllce  every 
w»«k  to  buy  the  paper  so  they  can  read 
Tatsey's  column. 


Explaining  that  he  doesn't  edit  Tatsey's 
writing,  except  at  rare  times  when  the  mean- 
ing Un't  clear.  Fields  aald  "the  secret  of  It  is 
leaving  it  natural." 

When  readers  ajq^  at  the  Reporter  office 
to  complain  about  something  Tatsey  wrote. 
Fields  refers  them  to  Tatsey. 

"Tatsey  says  they  Just  don't  defy  his  au- 
thority," the  editor  added. 

Blackfeet  tribal  officials  follow  his  column 
and  get  many  laughs  from  it. 

"I  have  always  wondered  how  the  world 
he  gets  away  with  all  he  does."  one  tribal 
council  official  laughed.  "I  wouldn't  last 
overnight  if  I  wrote  that  about  them;  I'd 
be  scalped." 

The  official  explained  that  Heart  Butte  is 
a  closely  knit  community  that  would  permit 
a  respected  oldtimer  and  leader  like  Tatsey 
to  write  lightly  about  it  but  would  bitterly 
resent  it  if  any  outsider  did  the  same. 

Tatsey,  born  on  his  father's  ranch  near 
Heart  Butte,  says  he  Is  all  Indian  but  that 
his  father  was  a  Canadian  Blood  Indian  and 
his  mother  a  Blackfeet. 

He  attended  the  Holy  Family  Mission 
School  about  15  miles  south  of  Browning. 

"I  got  up  to  the  seventh  grade  before  I 
started  to  work  for  the  Reclamation  Service," 
he  recalls.  He  helped  put  in  irrigation 
ditches,  driving  mules  pulling  scrapers  and 
other  work  around  the  Irrigation  project. 

Tatsey  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ranch  ex- 
perience. He  and  his  son.  Peter,  are  part- 
ners In  a  cattle  ranch  near  Heart  Butte. 
Tatsey  has  title  to  320  acres  of  patent  land 
and  leases  about  1,800  acres  from  individual 
landowners.  His  son  leases  land  in  addition 
to  that  his  father  has.  The  partners  now 
have  about  100  head  of  Hereford  cattle  and 
Peter  also  has  about  200  sheep. 

There  are  two  Tatsey  children  living- 
Peter  and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Roy  Doore  of 
Browning.  One  son.  Joseph,  was  killed  In 
the  South  Pacific  in  1943.  An  Infantryman. 
Joseph  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japa- 
nese opened  the  war. 

Mrs.  Tatsey,  whose  mother  was  a  Sioux 
and  her  father  Spanish-Mexican,  wears  the 
long  braids  of  the  older  Indian  women.  An 
alert  woman.  Belle  Tatsey  is  a  warm- 
hearted and  genial  lady  with  poise  and  an 
excellent  sense  of  humor. 

Tatsey.  who  Is  paid  a300  each  month  for 
his  policeman's  duties,  has  been  on  the 
force  steadily  since  1950  but  was  a  police- 
man off  and  on  for  a  few  years  before  1960. 
The  Tatseys  are  popular  In  the  Heart 
Butte  area  and  frequently  have  visitors  even 
before  they  are  awake. 

"They  build  a  fire  for  us  and  put  the  cof- 
fee on."  Mrs.  Tatsey  explains.  "We  always 
have  someone  visiting  us,"  he  adds  proudly. 
Friends  of  Tatsey  say  It  Is  funny  to  see 
him  bring  a  carload  of  friends  from  Heart 
Butte  to  Browning  and  then  arrest  them 
after  they  live  It  up  too  much  In  the  bars. 
Tatsey  admits  that  looks  funny  but  he 
points  out  there  is  a  practical  side  Involved. 
If  he  didn't  give  them  rides,  they  would  get 
to  Browning  another  way,  do  as  much  drink- 
ing and  then  get  in  hiore  serious  trouble 
than  they  do  when  he  books  them  at  the 
Jail  for  a  short  stay. 

Bars.  Tatsey  comments  that  it's  real  funny 
to  hear  a  group  of  Indians  sing  when  Tatsey 
takes  them  to  Browning  to  stand  trial. 

"Some  sing  In  English  and  some  In  Indian 
and  then  they  argue  which  singing  is  best," 
she  says.  "I  tell  them  Just  to  be  quiet  when 
we  are  in  town." 

"Tatsey  knows  how  to  handle  people," 
Fields  says.  "I  have  seen  him  take  an  Indian 
twice  as  big  as  he  is  and  walk  him  down  the 
sidewalk.  And  when  John  told  the  fellow  to 
walk  lively,  the  man  would." 

"Tatsey  has  guts,"  his  friends  proudly 
state.  They  tell  about  the  time  FBI  agents 
and  deputy  sheriffs  were  keeping  a  wary 
watch  on  a  house  where  they  had  cornered  a 
man  who  had  shot  and  killed  another  Indian. 


Tatsey  drove  up  and  walked  calmly  to  the 
house,  opened  the  door,  and  walked  In.  A 
few  moments  later,  he  appeared  with  the 
murderer,  who,  fortunately,  had  been  asleep 
with  three  guns  concealed  in  the  bed. 

A  man  who  speaks  on  a  higher  plane  than 
he  writes.  Tatsey  reads  magazines  and  the 
Great  Falls  newspapers.  He  likes  to  read  the 
Official  Detective  magazine  even  though  his 
granchlldren  say  he  should  read  the  Bible 
more. 

"Official  Detective  helps  on  my  police 
work."  Tatsey  explains.  "It  gives  me  ideas 
on  law  enforcement." 

Tatsey  Is  deeply  sympathetic  about  the 
plight  of  the  Blackfeet.  He  thinks  the  thing 
needed  most  on  the  reservation  la  a  housing 
program  to  furnish  homes  for  young  people. 

"Too  many  are  crowded  Into  small  homes," 
he  says. 

Then  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  some 
industry  on  or  near  the  reservation,  be  be- 
lieves. 

"There  Just  aren't  Jobs  for  the  people,  and 
that  is  a  hopeless  condition  for  the  young, 
especially,  to  be  In,"  he  contends.  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  don't  help  the  Indians 
much,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  money  the 
Government  spends  on  foreign  aid. 

Discussing  the  Government's  resettlement 
program  for  Indians,  Tatsey  points  out  It 
isn't  too  good  for  the  Blackfeet. 

"The  Indians  don't  stay  resettled.  t>ecause 
they  are  not  used  to  cities  and  long  for  the 
country,"  he  says.  "The  resettlement  pro- 
gram works  better  with  mixed  bloods  than 
with  fullboods."  he  adds. 

Tatsey  woiUd  like  to  see  a  small  sawmill 
started  on  the  reservation  so  the  men  could 
saw  timber  to  build  the  homes  that  are 
needed  so  badly. 

The  average  Indian  on  the  reservation 
doesn't  think  much  about  the  danger  of  an 
atomic  or  hydrogen  war.  Tatsey  said,  explain- 
ing, "They  dont  read  too  much  and  they 
think  about  today,  not  about  a  war  ahead. 
I  tell  them  they  should  read  to  find  out  more 
but  they  don't  do  it." 

The  affable  Tatsey  smiles  and  said,  "Oh, 
yes,"  when  asked  If  he  enjoyed  writing — 
which  he  does  by  pen  on  any  kind  of  paper 
available  since  he  does  not  type.  Saying  it 
takes  him  about  half  an  hour  to  write  a 
column.  Tatsey  doesn't  know  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  a  full-time  writer. 

"Well,  when  I  run  out  of  a  Job.  I  might." 
he  said. 

He  likes  Senator  Mansfield's  description 
of  him  as  "Montana's  modern  day  Will 
Rogers." 

"I  read  about  that  Rogers  fellow  in  Orit 
magazine  and  think  he  wa^  pretty  good.  I'd 
like  to  team  up  wltrf  tha/t  man  If  he  was 
alive,"  the  Heart  Butte  sage  remarked. 

[From  the  Glacier  Reporter.  Feb.  12.  19591 

Heaet  Butte  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Last  week's  blizzard  was  really  felt  by  the 
people  the  day  the  payment  was  made.  The 
storm  put  a  little  relief  on  the  police  force. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Marceau  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital  last  Sunday  when  she  had  a  sudden 
gallstone  attack. 

Duffy  Comes  at  Night,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Comes  at  Night,  arrived  last  Satur- 
day from  New  York.  Expected  to  be  home 
for  a  while. 

The  funeral  of  baby  New  Breast  was  held 
Saturday  at  the  Heart  Butte  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Richard  Gregory,  the  teacher  at  Heart 
Butt?,  tr?.de  a  trip  to  Missoula  on  business. 
Returned  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Tatsey  motored  to  Cut 
Bank  Monday  where  Peter  got  his  license  for 
his  cars  :^nd  a  generator  so  he  will  have  lights 
till  some  time  when  the  REA  has  time  to  set 
poles. 

George  Wlppert  drove  to  Valier  last  week 
and  got  himself  light  fixtures  and  wire  so  he 
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wUl  have  good  lights  for  stick  games  and  good 
coffee. 

The  little  story  about  our  Oovernor  having 
some  difficulty  over  his  future  mansion :  The 
BlacUeet  have  a  little  hard  time  with  funds 
to  get  by  through  the  last  quarter  of  the 
winter,  but  whenever  they  make  up  their 
minds  they  will  try  something  to  fill  their 
promise.  They  would  sure  want  to  give  a 
new  tepee.  If  they  cannot  buy  the  goods, 
there  are  enough  elk  hides  to  make  his  office 
and  living  quarters-  fair.  Oovernor,  anyhow. 

There  was  some  disturbance  around  Mr. 
Boblck  home  at  the  square.  One  evening 
someone  was  making  a  lot  of  noise  outside 
so  he  grabbed  his  shotgun  and  hollered  out 

the  window  get  the  h away,  but  found  out 

It  was  Mrs.  Bob  Englement  playing  with  her 
little  girl  on  a  snowbank. 

Stoles  has  been  In  Browning  since  the  per 
caplU  payment  and  has  changed  quarters. 
He  was  seer  sleeping  in  the  Yegan  lobby 
where  he  is  not  crowded  by  prisoners. 

Joe  Running  Crane  went  after  water  the 
other  morning.  When  he  dip  the  bucket  he 
slipped  and  fell  In  and  cut  his  forehead  on 
the  ice.  Cume  In  the  house,  his  wife  band- 
aged his  head  then  he  went  out  and  started 
his  car  and  went  and  stuck  his  fingers  near 
the  fanbcit  and  nearly  cut  two  Angers  off. 
He  will  know  better  next  time. 

This  Is  all  true  happenings  only  with  a 
little  joke  to  finish  off  with.  Be  good  sports 
be  with  you  "next  week. 

[From  the  Glacier  Reporter.  Mar.  26.  1059 1 
Heaxt  Bv-m  News 
(By  John  Tatsey) 

The  news  from  Heart  Butte  was  late  for 
print  so  will  gather  some  happening*  from 
last  week.  Ttiere  was  not  much  of  anything 
but  should  have  some  good  stuff  as  the 
weather  gets  better. 

O.  E.  Boggs  was  a  visitor  from  down  Shelby 
way  last  week;  everyone  surprised  to  see  him 
show  up  around:  he  left  here  a  few  years  ago 

Swede  Aubert  was  here  on  the  10th  of 
this  month  giving  commodlUes  and  this  week 
he  was  here  Issuing  blankets. 

Robert  Klrkland  was  a  visitor  at  the  Tatsey 
quarters  last  Tuesday  on  an  invesUgation 
case. 

Albert  Spearson  Is  out  around  checking 
on  Old  Peoples  Home  for  repairs  and  addi- 
tions. 

Most  everyone  received  blankeu  and  were 
glad  to  get  them  even  If  the  weather  warmed; 
there  Is  another  winter  coming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Doore  motored  to  Great 
Falls  Monday  where  Mrs.  Doore  attended  a 
Stanley  ProducU  meeting. 

The  recruiting  officer  from  Great  Falls  was 
here  Monday  signing  boys  for  the  Armed 
Forces;  boys  will  be  leaving  for  Butte  next 
week  for  their  examinations. 

Perry  Spotted  Kagle,  Vincent  New  Robe, 
FrtdU  Old  Rock  were  picked  up  by  Tatsey 
on  warr»nta  for  not  pRying  thtir  Ants  when 
thtjr  promlMd  to  get  out  and  get  the  flue 
money.  Boys,  better  settle  with  JamM  H, 
Walters;  yoii  may  need  a  room  sometime, 

U«t  WMk  Chl«f  Big  iMgl*  went  out  on* 
morning  with  two  bucktu  after  w«ur;  he 
never  eemt  back  ao  one  of  hU  daughters 
went  down  to  see  what  happened;  the  buck- 
etc  were  there  but  no  Big  Bagie.  He  was 
already  In  Valler;  he  went  after  eomethlng 
stronger  than  white  tAll  water. 

stoles  has  been  going  to  town  but  awful 
careful  what  he  does. 

The  Heart  Butte  Trapper  has  returned  to 
Heart  Butte  and  haa  started  his  trapllnes: 
llist  night  two  beaver. 

Peter  H.  Tatsey  went  to  Ficher  Flats  and 
bovight  some  alfalfa  hay   for   Inmblng   use; 


and   also   the   cattle   are  calrlng;    has  new 
calves,  lost  one. 

[From   the   Glacier   Reporter,   Apr.  1,   1059] 

HcAiT  Bum  Nkw8 

(By  John  Tataey) 

Easter  Sunday  was  a  big  day  at  Heart 
Butte.  People  came  from  different  parts 
for  church. 

Albert  Spearson  the  carpenter  on  old 
folks  home  has  flnished  several  homes  so 
far  and  Earl  Olinger  had  the  contract  of  re- 
modeling the  Jail  and  is  now  ready  to  accom- 
modate the  boys. 

Tatsey  the  police  was  in  Browning  when 
the  $25  payment  was  made.  It  sure  was  a 
mob.  There  was  a  young  lady  who  was 
pushed  around  and  when  she  finally  got 
in  she  did  not  have  any  shoes  and  another 
girl  got  in  but  her  coat  got  caught  In  the 
door.  She  Just  walked  out  of  It  and  got 
her  •25. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  came  to  town  day  be- 
fore the  payment  and  spent  hU  time  at 
J.  H.  Walters'  place  "till  after  the  payment 
was  over  so  he  did  not  get  in  on  the  other 
guys  treat. 

The  roads  department  have  started  work- 
ing on  the  Old  Agency-Heart  Butte  road  so 
it  won't  be  so  rough. 

The  sheepman  Larson  of  Big  Badger 
sheared  his  sheep  last  week.  Lucky  the 
weather  is  good. 

The  piece  In  the  Tribune  last  week  when 
there  was  an  Item  on  John  Tatsey  and  who 
ever  wrote  it  did  a  good  Job  with  one  or 
two  errors  but  It  still  made  John  feel  like 
somebody.     Thanks. 

John  Tall  Feathers  came  home  last  Sat- 
urday from  Oreat  FalU  where  he  had  his 
feet  talcen  off  at  the  Columbus  hospital  and 
Is  now  at  the  Blackfeet  hospital. 

Mrs.  Francis  Spotted  Eagle  has  been 
brought  back  from  Oreat  Falls  where  she 
went  under  operation  and  Is  now  at  the 
Blackfeet  hospital. 

Oliver  Marceau.  Perry  Spotted  Eagle.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Marceau  were  Jailed  last  week 
for  disturbing  peace  at  Heart  Butte. 

I  From  the  Glacier  Reporter.  Apr.  14.  1959 1 

Heast  BtrrTE  News 

,  (By  John  Tatsey) 

'sam  New  Breast  and  John  Tatsey  were  sent 

to  Missoula  last  Friday  where  they  attended 

the  meetings  of  other  tribes     Meetings  were 

interesting  of  different  speeches  made. 

Tatsey  was  welcomed  by  the  University 
staff,  and  Tatsey  felt  that  he  knew  these  peo- 
ple a  long  time.  Meet  a  lot  of  friends  through 
the  Items  which  he  writes  from  Heart  Butte. 
There  were  a  few  from  other  reservations 
who  came.  James  Sweeney  and  wife  were 
from  Wolf  Point  and  Henry  Archdale  and 
Leslie  Four  Star  from  Frnzer.  There  were 
more  Flat  Heads  dressed  Indian  costiimee 
and  danced  different  ceremonial  dances. 

New  Brea*t  and  Tataey  returned  home 
Sunday  night.  They  enjoyed  a  Ane  trip. 
There  waa  a  barbeque  elk  so  that  aure  hit 
the  spot  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Real 
good  meal. 

Heart  Butte  people  got  bad  when  the  police 
was  gone  Saturday  and  Sunday  but  nothing 
hurt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0,  O,  KIpp  of  Old  Agency 
drove  to  Mlsaoula  and  returned  Sunday, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Jamea  K.  Walters  motored  to 
Hot  Sprlnga  where  Jim  bathed  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  got  homs  OK, 

These  are  aome  happenings  that  came  out 
from  Browning  last  week.  There  Is  a  little 
change  In  the  glve-me-a*dlme  business. 
They  kiss  you  for  a  dime  although  theae  are 
men  that  are  doing  the  kissing. 

There  was  a  man  on  the  street  last  week. 
He  got  angry  at  a  turtle  and  chased  It  acroaa 
the  ttreet  but  could  not  c.itch  up  to  It. 


Stole  Head  Carrier  went  hunting  last  Sat- 
urday and  came  out  with  some  elk.  Won- 
der how  he  got  It.  Stoles  has  been  wearing 
a  red  sweater  with  three  white  stripes.  One 
for  being  a  good  Ulker.  one  for  being  a  good 
border  at  Good  Talker,  and  one  for  being  a 
good  border  at  James  Walters.  The  third 
win  have  to  ask  where. 

Sam  New  Breast  went  to  Helena  Wednes- 
day for  a  church  gathering. 

Sam  Spotted  Eagle  and  family  are  motor- 
ing to  Helena  to  be  there  "rhuraday  for  the 
church  convention. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  Ulklng  and  taking 
of  pictures  of  your  Heart  Butte  reporter  so 
there  should  be  some  understanding.  There 
were  pictures  in  the  Tribune  which  every 
one  wanted  in  the  Sunday  paper  Just  to  see 
and  read  what  Tatsey  looked  like  and  what 
he  had  to  say  In  the  Tribune. 

Joe  Rimnlng  Crane  said  someone  was  rid- 
ing around  Four  Horn  Lake  and  saw  some 
trout  swimming  along  the  edge  of  the  lake 
when  the  lead  fish  came  out  of  the  water 
and  asked  thU  rider  If  Joe  Day  Rider  and 
Dan  Boss  Ribs  were  sUll  living. 
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John  Tatsct.  Indian  Rxportoi 

The  national  publicity  our  Heart  Butte  re- 
porter. John  Tatsey.  has  been  getting  lately 
Is  enough  to  make  any  newspaper  man  or 
writer  Jealous.  Few.  If  any.  JournallsU  have 
several  times  been  given  three  or  four  pages 
In  the  CoNcacssioNAi  Rccoao.  space  in  Time 
magazine,  and  four  pictorial  pages  In  a  mag- 
azine section  of  a  large  daily,  not  to  mention 
many  wrtteups  In  any  number  of  weekly 
papers  that  reprint   his  column. 

Usually  such  publicity  is  given  only  to 
thoee  persons  of  prominent  or  outstanding 
character,  or  those  who  are  noted  for  their 
exceptional  accompllshmenU.  So.  why  not 
John  Tatsey?  John  Is  a  man  of  outstanding 
character,  rare  ability,  and  probably  the  best 
known  weekly  columnist  in  these  United 
States. 

Tatsey  ponders  somewhat  bewllderedly  over 
all  of  thU  publicity,  which  has  not  changed 
hU  good-humored  style  of  writing  In  the 
least,  and  only  commenu.  "Don't  the  rest  of 
the  people  know  that  the  Indians  read  and 
write  now  days?" 

"1  write  because  I  like  it."  John  continues, 
"and  I  tell  the  truth  about  what  I  know. 
Indians  are  naturally  happy  people  and  they 
like  to  kid  each  other.  I  do  a  little  kidding 
by  writing  about  my  friends,  all  In  fun,  and 
nobody  geU  hurt." 

Tateeys  main  philosophy  Is  a  good  Joke, 
written  or  spoken.  "If  I  can  make  someone 
else  smile  or  laugh.  I  figure  It  helps  every- 
one." he  comments,  "if  a  fellow  geU  drunk 
or  geu  arrested,  it's  hU  own  fault  and  he 
should  expect  to  be  kidded  about  It." 

John  has  many  ways  of  expressing  his  hu- 
mor.  sometimes  in  form  of  a  warning.  For 
Instance,  when  he  has  to  escort  one  of  his 
problem  friends  to  Jimmy  Walters'  boarding- 
house  (tribal  Jail)  he  often  laughingly  tells 
them  he  is  uklng  thsm  to  the  beet  Arht-clasa 
hotel  In  town,  but  ihty  m»ist  keep  the  rtmm 
clean  because  they  may  be  bark  there  the 
next  night, 

Jimmy's  hotel  la  one  of  John's  main  tub* 
Jeota  of  pen.  "And  why  not?"  John  em- 
phaalaea.  "Jimmy  has  more  cuatomera  every 
night  than  all  the  rest  of  the  hotels  put  to- 
gether. He  runs  a  good  boardlnghnu«e  and 
the  cuatomera  can  always  And  eome  of  their 
friends  there  to  visit  with.  Ifi  the  only  place 
In  the  world  like  It  Kverything  la  strictly 
personal,  even  the  service.  You  do  everything 
peraonally," 

"You  know.  It'a  too  bad  they  can't  print 
'amoke  algnals.'  I  could  really  tell  them  aome 
hot  news."  John  laughs. 

That  U  John  Tatsey.  and  that  U  the  way 
he  writes.  Re  calls  his  shoU.  names  the 
ball.    And  who  can  argue  against  the  truth? 


•  A  PROORAM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
PORESTS 
Mr.  ICANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  suggested  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture be  referred  to  both  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.    In  some  quarters  this  report  is 
being  heralded  as  a  great  achievement 
on  the  part  of  Secretary  Benson.    It  is 
a  great  achievement  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Secretary  knows  that  the 
course  for  him  to  follow  has  been  well 
charted  for  him.     He  did  not  need  to 
"break  new  ground."  as  OifTord  Pinchot 
said  in  describing  his  efforts  to  create 
and  develop  our  national  forests  system. 
Secretary  Benson  has  received  numer- 
ous   urgings   from   the   senior   Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murkay]  and  many 
other    Senators    to    present    this    long- 
range  program.    In  1956.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  requested  that  this 
program  be  developed.    He  reiterated  his 
request  again  in  June  of  1958  with  a  spe- 
cial committee  print  on  "Pull  Develop- 
ment of  Our  Public  Resources."    Again 
in  July  of  last  year  under  the  leadership 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Montana  delegation  had  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice regional  office  in  Missoula  prepare  a 
special  study  on  the  full  development  of 
Montana's  forest  resources.    That  report 
W81S  published  as  a  Senate  document  in 
January  of  this  year.    I  ask  unanimous 
corvsent  that  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Great  Falls  Trib- 
une,   entitled    "A    Program    for    Vast 
Growth  of  Forest  Products  Industry,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  his  customary  quiet  manner,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  has  pro- 
vided not  only  leadership  but  catalytic 
action  which  has  propelled  Secretary 
Benson  to  bring  forth  this  long  overdue 
but  well-conceived  program  for  our  na- 
tional forests.  Because  these  forests  are 
so  important  to  our  Nation  and  so  vital 
to  the  development  of  the  West,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  full 
and  careful  consideration  to  his  recom- 
mendations. For  my  own  part.  I  intend 
to  be  guided  by  Secretary  Benson's  own 
words,  which  I  quote: 

LegtslaUve  authorltlee  for  the  recom- 
mended program  are  generally  adequate 
*  *  *  appropriation  requeeta  to  Implement 
the  program  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  future  years  in  connection  with 
budget  preeenutlons  after  due  oonaldara- 
tioo  of  the  overall  physical  needa  and  re« 
of  the  Federal  Oovtmment. 
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Xt  U  my  vUw  that  wt  cannot  dtlay 
puttlni  thU  pros  ram  into  tffMt  and 
that  It  should  rtoelvt  cartful  oonaldtra- 
ilon  by  tht  ApproprlaUona  Oommlita*, 
with  tht  thought  in  mind  that  aelaotad 
programs  which  art  Inadtquattly  fl- 
nanetd  undtr  this  ytar's  budgtt  bt  glvtn 
rtasonabit  inortutt. 

Xt  Is  my  hopt  that  tht  Btnatt  Xnttrlor 
and  Insular  AfTalrs  Committee  will  pro- 
ceed as  It  has  in  the  past  in  lU  efforts 
to  seek  Improvements  of  all  the  programs 
on  the  natiotud  forests  created  from  the 
public  domain.  It  is  also  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  give  consideration  to 


the  problems  of  the  eastern  forests  other 
than  those  created  from  the  public  do- 
main. Between  the  eff(Mts  of  these  two 
great  committees,  the  Congress  should  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the 
steps  which'  are  needed  for  full  water, 
forest,  range,  recreation  and  mineral  de- 
velopment of  our  national  forests. 

As  a  westerner.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  role  the  national  forests  are  going  to 
play  in  our  future  development.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  has  long 
supplied  leadership  in  securing  recogni- 
tion of  this  role.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  achievements,  past  and  prospective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Tribune  of  February 
S,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Progsam  roa  Vast  Osowth  or  Fobest 

PaOOUPlB    INDUSTRT 

There  perhaps  is  no  deld  of  potential 
development  in  Montana  that  offers  more 
favorable  possibilities  for  profitable  expan- 
sion than  that  based  on  oiur  forest  resources. 
That  situation  gives  prime  importance  to 
a  long-time  program  sponsored  by  Mon- 
tana's congressional  delegation  to  open  the 
way  for  a  statewide  growth  in  this  category. 

Productive  possibilities  were  inventoried 
last  summer  by  Regional  Forester  Charles 
li.  Tebl>e  and  are  set  forth  in  a  40-page 
report  imder  the  title:  "Full  Use  and  De- 
velopment. Timber  Resources  of  Montana." 

Sparked  by  favoriOile  markets,  modern 
processing  methods  and  new  timber  uses, 
Montana's  forests  are  already  a  highly  im- 
portant factor  in  our  expanding  economy. 
According  to  the  Forest  Service  survey, 
they  are  providing  some  8.000  full-time 
jobs,  representing  $40  million  In  annual 
payroll,  in  primary  production  of  timber 
products.  That  includes  the  processing 
necessary  to  convert  the  timber  into  prod- 
ucts for  the  wholeeale  market,  such  as  dry- 
surfaced  lumber  and  dimension,  pulpwood 
or  pulp,  power  poles,  posts  and  Christmas 
trees.  Another  1.600  full-time  jobs — some 
S8  million  a  year  In  wages — are  derived 
from  additional  processing  of  wood  in  Mon- 
tana. That  is  exclusive  of  about  1,100  Fed- 
eral, State  and  private  foresters  and  their 
employees  who  are  paid  nearly  $7  million 
a  year. 

But,  according  to  the  atudy,  these  same 
forests  could  provide  for  triple  the  niunber 
of  full -time  jobs,  and  triple  the  present 
payroll  in  primary  production.  Secondary 
expansion  could  boost  the  total  annual  pay- 
roll to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  main  Initial  requirement  for  atartlng 
this  expansion  snowball  la  oonatruotlon  of 
adequate  roads  to  open  these  forest  rs' 
souroea  to  use. 

Montanans  In  Oongreaa  and  othera  from 
•tatss  of  estenalve  forest  aoresg*  *)*•  prop- 
sriy  pressing  for  a  speed-up  la  the  program 
for  eonstruoUng  auoh  roads. 

Thla  program  would  pay  big  dividends. 
It  would  not  denude  the  forests  oeoauae  the 
Foreat  Bervlee  Is  charged  with  the  reapoaai- 
bllity  of  aeeing  that  it  is  carried  forward 
on  a  Bustalned  growth  basis. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FORT  CLATSOP 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  comprehensive  and  thorough  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  development  of 
the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  was 


given  to  the  12th  annual  Pacific  North- 
west History  Conference  in  Portland. 
Greg.,  by  Dr.  John  Hussey.  historian  of 
the  National  Park  Service  in  the  Pacific 
seaboard  area. 

Dr.  Hussey's  information  is  most  en- 
couraging to  those  of  us  who  successfully 
sponsored  the  Fort  Clatsop  legislation  in 
the  85th  Congress.  Fort  Clatsop  is 
located  near  Astoria,  Oreg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Oregonian  of  April  13 
1959.  entitled  "Port  Clatsop  Monument 
Project  Faces  Two-Year  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Period."  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  want  to  add  my  own 
thought  that  I  have  been  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  businesslike  ap- 
proach of  Dr.  Hussey  and  other  officials 
of  the  National  Park  Service  to  this  great 
historic  commemoration  connected  with 
the  immortal  expedition  of  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fort    Clatsop    Monuicxnt    Pbojxct    Faces 
3-TiAa  Land  Acquisition  Period 
(By  John  Bailey) 
Completion  of  Fort  Clatsop  at  Astoria  as 
a   national  historical  monument  will  come 
within  2  years   after  necessary  land  is  ac- 
quired, a  representative  of  the  National  Park 
Service  told  the  12th  annual  Pacific  North- 
west History  Conference  In  Portland  Satur- 
day. 

Pinal  day  of  the  conference's  session 
brought  talks  by  prominent  Northwest  his- 
torians and  was  highlighted  Saturday  night 
by  a  fashion  show  of  authentic  Indian  cos- 
tumes and  authentic  Indian  dances. 

In  a  business  session.  Slgfrled  Holland, 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  was  retained  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference; Thomas  Vaughan,  director  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  was  reelected  to 
the  executive  committee,  and  Bruce  LeRoy, 
director  of  the  Washington  State  Historical 
Society,  was  named  secretary-treasurer. 

Outlining  future  plans  of  the  National 
Park  Service  In  the  Northwest.  Dr.  John 
Hussey  of  San  Francisco  stressed  proposed 
improvement  of  the  Port  Clatsop  monument. 
Members  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society 
sponsored  the  historical  conference's  fifth 
annual  spring  history  forum  here  Thursday. 
Friday,  and  Saturday  in  the  Multnomah 
Hotel. 

land  Nnon 

Dr.  Huaaey  aald  acquisition  of  land  is  all 
that  itanda  In  the  way  of  completing  the 
monument,  and  he  aald  it  will  be  finished 
within  3  years  after  the  land  Is  obtained. 

The  speaker  aald  the  Park  Bervioe  found 
that  realdential  building  waa  enoroaehing 
on  the  area  needed  for  the  monunxent  and 
the  agency  reoommsnded  its  area  be  In- 
ereaaed  to  186  acres. 

Designated  boundaries  of  the  monument 
approved  March  87  by  the  Aeeretary  of  the 
Interior  Inoluded  that  aoresft,  and  Olatsep 
County  efflotals  have  sgreed  to  reioeats  a 
eounty  road  which  presently  tnterferec  with 
development  plans,  he  aald. 

Plans  call  for  reforesting  the  historic  aeooe 
Which  served  as  the  winter  oamp  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  the  winter  of'  IBOB  and  1806, 
and  construction  of  a  visitors'  center  and 
parking  lot.  With  completion  of  the  project, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  walk  the  aame  trail  to 
the  river  which  was  used  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
more  than  160  jrears  ago.  he  said. 

He  urged  history  teachers  to  make  use  of 
the  monument  as  an  aid  In  teaching  by 
making  field  trips  to  the  site  with  atudenta. 
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Dr.  Huney  said  the  National  Park  Service 
U  obligated  not  only  to  preserve  and  re- 
create the  jMtft  but  to  explain  events  which 
took  place  there. 

"It  ts  a  soiirce  of  history  Without  which  we 
can't  write  about  history  and  can't  under- 
stand it,"  he  said.  "It  has  the  power  to 
make  the  past  come  alive." 

Also  on  National  Park  Service  drawing 
boards  for  further  development  are  the  Sitka 
National  Monument  in  Alaska,  the  Whitman 
Monument  near  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  lava  beds  near  Klamath 
Falls. 

Dr.  Hussey  explained  that  appropriations 
for  monument  development  formerly  were 
on  the  hit-or-mlss  basis  which  did  not  always 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  proposed  proj- 
ects. Present  proposals  will  be  made  possi- 
ble through  Mission  66.  which  provides  for 
preparation  of  areas  under  national  park 
supervision  for  some  80  million  visitors  by 
1966. 

Supplementing  Dr.  Hussey's  remarks  was 
William  Everhart,  also  of  San  Francisco,  who 
explained  that  the  Park  Service  is  conducting 
an  extensive  study  for  possible  historical 
monuments  and  recently  has  completed  a  re- 
port on  the  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  to  Fort  Clatsop. 

Other  speakers  during  the  conference's 
afternoon  session  were  Dr.  Erna  Ounther,  of 
the  Washington  State  Museum  in  Seattle, 
who  discussed  "Captain  George  Vancouver 
In  the  Washington  Country,"  and  Mrs.  Hazel 
Mills,  Oregon  State  Library,  who  gave  a  biog- 
raphy of  Prances  Puller  Victor,  Oregon  his- 
torian. 

Don  Winner,  Portland  attorney  who 
served  as  chairman  of  a  legislative  interim 
committee  on  migratory  labor  in  Oregon, 
compared  the  migrants  of  today  to  those  100 
years  ago  when  pioneers  moved  into  the 
Oregon  country. 

He  said  pioneers  faced  imlimited  oppor- 
tunities in  a  land  of  plenty  while  the  mi- 
grants of  today  face  a  lifetime  of  want. 
Willner  said  the  committee  found  that  av- 
erage wage  of  the  migrant  laborers  is  933 
«  week  for  head  of  the  family  or  $80  for 
th«  Mtlrs  family,  a  total  of  about  11,000  a 
year. 

Olimaxlng  the  S-day  forum  was  presenta- 
tion of  native  Indian  costumes  of  Paoiflo 
IforthwMt  tribss  by  Dr.  Ounther  held  in 
oonJuDotlon  with  »uth«Dtlo  danoM  of  th« 
Xwakuitl  oultur*  prtssnted  by  the  Holm 
t>MM«n  of  SMttlS. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  JOHN  FOSTER  DX^XES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
the  reilgnatlon  of  StortUry  of  BUte 
DuUm  ii  now  oAolal. 

LMt  jreftr  Z  wrote  »  ffueet  eolunui  for 
the  Ute  Tom  Stokes.  Z  used  It  to  ex- 
prt M  my  rtipNt  tnd  admiration  for  thf 
manner  In  whloh  Mr.  Dulles  conducted 
his  offlee.  Durlni  the  past  year  his  rec- 
ord is  one  of  even  ireater  aohlevement. 
My  lentlmenu  for  that  work  only  em- 
phaalae  what  I  said  a  year  ago.  For 
this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Riooiio  as  »  part 
of  these  remarks  so  much  of  the  article 
referred  to  as  applies  to  Mr.  Dulles  and 
his  work. 

We  can  be  truly  thankful  that  we 
have  had  In  the  office  of  Seoretaxy  of 
State  a  man  so  dedicated  and  so  able  as 
John  Foster  Dulles.  His  resignation  Is 
a  loss  to  every  American  and.  in  fact, 
to  the  entire  free  world.  Though  he  will 
be  sorely  mlseed,  he  is  being  succeeded 


by  a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  able,  well- 
informed  and  patriotic,  the  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Dulles'  Dxdication  to  Nation:  SacaETAST's 
8TxADrAST>n»s  la  Called  BiNnrr  to 
UNn-ED  States  and  Obstacle  to  Pob 

(EorroR's  Note. — This  ts  another  in  the 
Statesmen's  Series  of  columns  being  written 
by  distinguished  personages  in  the  Govern- 
ment, national  affairs,  business,  and  the 
military  for  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  who  is  se- 
riously ill.) 

(By  Hon.  Levexett  Saltonstall,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts) 
Since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  courage 
and  fortitude  have  been  hallnuirks  of 
America  and  the  American  way  of  life.  Oiu- 
cities,  towns  and  farms  were  carved  out  of 
a  wilderness;  our  Government  was  created 
out  of  a  fight  for  freedom. 

We  have  had  to  have  strong  leaders  to 
guide  us  during  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 
Courage  and  determination  are,  therefore, 
among  the  most  priceless  qualities  of  our 
heritage  and  of  those  who  serve  our  coun- 
try. These  qualities  have  very  much  dis- 
tinguished our  present  Secretary  of  State. 
The  primary  duty  of  a  Secretary  of  State  is 
to  advance  the  interests  of  oxir  country 
around  the  world,  protect  American  citizens 
and  their  Interests  in  other  countries  and  to 
do  his  utmost  to  keep  peace.  Secretary  John 
Poster  Dulles  has  done  Just  that. 

He  has  always  worked  primarily  to  promote 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  has  Indeed  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  advancing  the  interests  of  our 
Nation  in  international  affairs.  Without  his 
guidance  of  these  tremendous  international 
problems,  we  might  well  have  suffered  many 
more  setbacks  and  achieved  much  less  In  our 
cold  war  struggles. 

President  Eisenhower's  policies  with  Mr. 
Dulles'  advice  and  guidance  have  kept  us  out 
of  war  without  sacrificing  our  principles  and 
without  compromising  the  objectives  which 
we  seek.  Although  from  day  to  day  we  can- 
not be  sure  that  we  are  free  from  the  threat 
of  aggression,  we  have  maintained  under 
this  leadership  peace  without  compromise. 

But  whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dulles' 
polioles  or  not,  Z  think  all  of  us  must  agree 
on  onb  thing— he  has  been  determined  in  hU 
beliefs,  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  America 'i 
peaceful  objeotlves.  He  has  stood  firm  for 
the  principles  he  knows  to  be  in  the  beet 
Intereiti  of  the  United  Itatei. 

Re  has  been  bitterly  attacked  here  at  hoaM 
by  those  who  disagree  with  bis  handling  of 
our  inurnational  problems.  At  one  time  he 
was  sharply  orttlolaed  for  his  statement  that 
our  Nation  wai  on  the  brink  of  war;  yet  at 
the  ■am*  time  he  li  orltieised  for  giving  way 
In  the  faoe  of  the  Oemmuntat  aggreaslon. 

He  Is  attaeked  for  failing  to  Injeet  any 
daring  new  ideaa  into  our  foreign  poiley,  yet 
he  Is  orltlolsed  for  hU  penonal  vlaitt  with 
headt  of  atate  all  over  tlie  world— a  Dulles 
Innovation.  He  Is  attaekwd  (or  refusing  to 
aeoede  to  the  futile  gesturei  offered  by  the 
Musslana  with  respect  to  a  summit  confer- 
enoei  he  It  erltleiaed  for  not  being  more 
vtgoroua  In  dtmandlni  thn  return  of  Amer- 
ican oltisena  hiM.  by  the  Oommunlsu  and  in 
the  same  breath  he  haa  been  orltleUMd  for 
not  permitting  Amerloani  to  travel  In  those 
areas  where  the  Communists  have  been 
known  to  seiae  vUltors  from  the  Western 
World. 

His  steadfastneea  In  the  faee  of  bitter  at- 
tacks has  repeatedly  paid  off  In  advanelng 
U.S.  Interests  throughout  the  world.  He 
stood  fast  when  the  last  stronghold  of  Na- 
tionalist China  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Communist  tyrant — FormoHa  was  saved.  His 
firmness  In  the  face  of  the  crisea  In  Vietnam 


and  the  Middle  last  has  proved  to  be  te- 

Burmountable  to  the  Communists. 

The  recent  SXATO  meetings  in  M«»i^^ 
have  Indicated  an  unusual  slnglenees  of  pur- 
pose among  its  member  nations.  After  the 
first  day  oX  meetings,  when  all  of  the  speak- 
ers Joined  to  voice  a  common  anti-Commu- 
nist purpose,  the  Soviets  renewed  their  prop- 
aganda barrage  against  Mr.  Dulles. 

These  characterUtlcs  of  Mr.  Dulles  have 
been  particularly  manifest  in  his  stand  on 
the  Russian  urglngs  for  a  summit  meeting. 
He  has  been  firm  in  his  insistence  that  all 
preparatory  steps  must  be  concluded  before 
any  such  conference  Is  held. 

He  and  the  President  want  to  Insure  that 
a  sxwunit  conference  has  a  chance  for  real 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  world 
peace  and  that  it  is  not  merely  a  q>ectaoular 
vehicle  for  Communist  propaganda.  At  the 
same  time  we  certainly  will  not  doee  any 
avenue,  no  matter  how  dlflicult  the  task  may 
be.  to  achieve  world  peace.  But  we  must 
not  be  deluded  into  a  sununit  conference 
which  becatise  of  lack  of  adequate  prepara- 
tion can  only  result  In  an  opportunity  for 
increased  Russian  propaganda. 

Mr.  Dulles  has  negoUated  more  with  the 
Russians  than  has  any  other  living  Ameri- 
can. Thiu  his  Judgment  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  negotiations  will  best 
serve  the  interesU  ot  the  free  world  is  of 
utmost  importance,  not  alone  to  us  but  also 
to  our  allies. 

Since  the  retirement  of  Winston  Church- 
Ill,  Mr.  Dulles  has  become  the  No.  1  target 
of  Communist  attacks.  More  pr<^)aganda 
has  been  directed  against  him  by  the  8o- 
vleU  than  against  any  other  living  person.- 

This  is  a  tribute  to  his  coiirage  and  to 
his  effectiveness  as  a  negotiator  with  the 
Russians  during  the  past  decade;  his  only 
sin  is  his  dedication  to  America  and  the 
principles  we  stand  for.  Par  this  I  com- 
mend him;  he  deserves  the  support  of  aU 
Americans. 
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A  REPORT  BY  HON.  AVERUli  RAR- 
RIMAN  FROM  INDIA  AND  PAK- 
ISTAN 

iir.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Prealdent.  fol- 
lowing the  elections  in  New  York  last 
fall,  Gov.  Averell  Harriman.  who  has  de- 
voted  many  fuU  and  useful  years  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  did  not  choose  a 
life  of  easy  retirement.  In  a  move  which 
typifies  his  great  energy  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country.  Governor  RMTlman 
went  to  India  and  Pakistan  for  first- 
hand obeervatlons  of  developmenu  In 
one  of  the  troubled  areas  of  the  world, 

Oovemor  Harriman  reported  his  visit 
to  the  American  people  through  a  strlcs 
of  artldts  wrltUn  for  the  North  Amtrl- 
ean  Newspaper  AlUanee  and  published 
throughout  this  country  and  in  many 
foreign  newspapers,   f 

Oovemor  Karrlman'i  artlolas  art  lo  In- 
formative that  Z  belltvi  moat  Stnators 
will  wish  to  read  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  OmroRMgioKAi  Rioorb. 

Thtrt  btlnf  no  objaotlon,  thi  artlelN 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rao- 
oaa.  as  follows: 

A  RSMST  FSOM  ItnU  AWS  pAHietAH 

(Sy  Averell  RarrUnan) 

ABTIOLI    t.    MAaaiMAM,    ON    TOtTB.    ntlf    IMMA 

AWAaa  or  an  cmjfA'a  mimaoi 
Naw  x>iLMi.  Zmu,— The  beat  newa  out 
Of   India   today   u   that  her   leaders   are 
finally  aware  of  the  menace  of  Oommunlst 
China. 

Impreeeed  by  communism's  aohlerements 
but  repelled  by  ite  methods,  they  are  now 


facing  up  to  the  fact  that  the  world's  most 
populous  democracy  Is  in  crucial  competition 
with  the  world's  most  populoiu  dictatorship. 
Either  they  or  the  Chinese  will  become  the 
model  for  Asia's  awakening  peoples. 

ThU  has  been  the  underlying  theme  in  all 
the  Ulks  I  have  had  this  past  week  with 
India's  top  leaders,  including  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  as  well  as  local  ofllclaU. 
The  Chinese,  once  hailed  as  partners  In  AsU's 
struggle  against  colonlalUm,  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  regarded  with  apprehension  as 
rJvaU  In  a  race  to  Improve  the  llvlr.g  sund- 
ards  of  half  the  people  of  earth.  As  director 
of  India's  Institute  of  Population  Studies 
wrote  last  month,  'Before  we  rea]  se  what 
Is  happening,  Red  China  may  be  breathing 
down  our  neck." 

Concern  about  China  is  not  often  cspressed 
publicly— although  Mr.  Nehru  did  nfer  to  It 
in  November  as  an  army  camp— but  this  is 
because  India's  official  policy,  thoujih  dedi- 
cated to  democracy.  Is  one  of  nonallnement 
IQ  the  cold  war.  Privately,  government  offi- 
cials at  many  echelons  cite  China  and  lu 
commune  system  as  a  reason  for  spuirlng  the 
realization  of  their  second  5-year  pla:i  as  well 
as  carefully  preparing  for  the  thlni  6-year 
plan  starUng  in  1901. 

"We  have  awakened  our  people's  expecta- 
tlons."  I  was  told  by  a  young  man  in  charge 
of  a  community  development  project. 
"They  are  becoming  impatient.  And  If  we  do 
not  satisfy  their  expectaUons.  they  will  b« 
attracted  by  the  achlevemcnu  of  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north." 

He  did  not  need  to  add  that  U  India's 
400  million  people  ever  followed  China's 
Communist  esample,  the  rest  of  Asia  would 
soon  follow  suit. 
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Sew  aenxe  o/  urgency 

This  sense  of  urgency  in  the  competi- 
tion is  not  only  something  new  in  India 
(It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Mr.  Nehru  ex- 
pressed fraternal  praise  of  Communist 
China),  but  it  is  one  of  several  fact)rs  that 
have  gradually  meUowed  Indian  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  SUtes.  Afur  s  wee*  In  the 
country.  I  fully  agree  with  India's  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington,  who  recenUy  siild  that 
"our  relations  have  never  been  betur."  The 
eapreuloiu  of  friendliness  toward  th«  United 
States  that  I  have  heard  everywhers  acs  a 
welcome  contrast  to  the  criticism  aitdfevsn 
suspicion  that  an  American  could  expect  to 
encounter  a  few  years  ago.  »^ 

What  haa  happened  U  that  IndU's  leaders. 
Increasingly  aware  of  their  ideuuiy  '  lih  the 
dtmocraUo  world,  are  today  less  inclined  to 
nnd  fsult  with  •vry  aspect  of  out  some- 
times misguided  foreign  policy.  , 

four  fMctora  /or  ehanp* 
X  think  Uiere  are  at  leaat  four  fiiotors— 
apart  from  the  concern   over  Chlnn— that 

^,^Z*.J^^^   '*»•**•»   feelings   about    the 
United  lutes  In  the  laat  9  or  a  xeari: 

First,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  our 
two  Ambassadors  during  this  period-^ONir 

art  the  kind  of  men  Indians  Itlia  snd  re- 
•peol. 

..i!!2?**'  '**•'•  *»»^  ^n  '•«'•'  careleaa 
•tatemente  out  of  Waehlngten— eueh  as  aec. 

I!ir.7  «  •»•*•.*>«»•••  Jil-oonaidtrsd  remark 

UuMM  and  the  Portuguese  Forsign  MlnliUr 
iasued  a  itatemeni  referring  to  "Fortutari 
provineee  In  the  Par  Bast  '  the  Xndisn  dov. 
tV^Tt'-  interpreted  thu  as  meanini  the 
united  SUtes  aupporud  Portugal's  claim  that 
Ooa  a  atttlemant  on  the  WMt  Coast  nt  the 
Indian  tubcontlnsnt.  is  a  province  of  Portu- 
gal. The  Indian  position  U  that  Ooa  is  a 
colony  held  by  fores.  Offlcislly.  the  United 
flutes  poeitlon  on  Ooa  has  always  been  neu- 
trail 

And  tliere  U  a  more  underaUndlnit  atti- 
tude by  our  prees  ot  India's  problemi  and 
Mnsitivities.    At  the  same  time,  nrst  hand 


reporU  by  Indian  visitors  to  the  United  States 
have  helped  dispel  some  of  the  myths  about 
United  States  materialism. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union's  brutal  interven- 
tion in  Hungary — and  the  miu-der  <J"  Imre 
Nagy— shocked  many  Indians  into  realising 
what  Soviet  colonlalUm  means. 

Poiu-th,  our  relatively  modest  but  timely 
economic  aid— mostly  loans  with  no  strings 
attached— has  favorably  impressed  Indian 
leaders  who  were  formerly  suspicious  of  our 
motives. 

Perhaps  I  should  also  mention  that  after 
12  years  of  independence.  India's  leaders 
are  more  sure  of  themselves  (and  therefore 
less  sensitive  to  criticism)  and  better  able 
to  appreciate  their  frtends  in  the  West  now 
that  time  has  cooled  the  left-over  passions 
of  colonial  days. 

Problems  India  facta 
With  thU  new  political  maturity  has  come 
the  realizaUon  that  Amertcans,  more  than 
'no«t  people,  are  In  a  position  to  undei..tand 
what  Nehru  thU  month  called  the  "tremen- 
dous adventure"  of  building  up  a  new  naUon 
by  democratic  means. 

But  these  first,  encouraging  Impressions  of 
a  counUy  I  had  not  seen  since  1046 — the 
year  before  Independence — should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  India  is  beset  by  socUl, 
economic  and  political  problems  that  fairly 
stagger  the  imagination.  This  is  a  nation 
where  four  out  of  Ave  people  can  still  not 
read  or  write. 

It  Is  a  country  short  of  technicians,  short 
of  capital,  short  of  nearly  everything  except 
people.  And  people  are  increasing  about 
half  as  fast  again  as  food  producUon;  de- 
spite Oovernment-backed  program  of  birth 
control,  there  are  6  million  more  Indians 
to  be  fed.  housed,  clothed,  and  employed 
every  year. 

That  U  why  India  is  a  nation  desperately 
in  need  of  assistance  If  her  tremendous  ad- 
venture Is  not  to  end  in  tremendoiu  tragedy. 
In  her  race  with  Communist  China,  which 
has  received  massive  Soviet  aid  topped  by  a 
S-bllllon-ruble  loan  this  month.  India  has 
certain  advantages — vigorous  and  determined 
leadership,  a  well-trained  civil  service,  world- 
renowed  scientists,  a  good  railroad  system, 
and  a  fledgling  industrial  base,  undamaged 
by  war,  on  which  to  build. 

Her  big  disadvantage  U  that  the  demo- 
cratic methods  of  education  and  persuasion 
are  not  as  quick  as  those  of  a  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship in  achieving  the  spectacular  pro- 
duction Increases  that  Asians  are  being  told 
to  expect. 

India's  progress  is  steady  and  Impressive. 
Thanks  to  the  con^munlty  development  pro- 
gram, life  In  one- half  of  the  nation's  500,000 
villages  Is  brlghUr  afttr  many  ysara  of  dark- 
nees.  But  ths  ambitious  goals  of  ths  second 
••year  plan  are  not  being  met,  and  the 
third  will  flounder  without  aubsuntial  In- 
Jeetlons  of  foreign  capital, 

.'.s  vice  Prealdent  aarvepalll  lUdhakrUban 
told  me,  "We  are  moving  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  uur  pace  la  far  toe  alow." 

In  ths  coming  WMks,  I  intend  to  study 
India's  mnnlfold  prublenfu  at  eloae  range 
on  a  tour  that  will  take  me  from  the  high 
Mimalayas  down  to  the  aouthern  aute  of 
Kerala,  where  the  OommunUta  have  eome  to 
power  by  eaploiting  the  diaconunt  of  a  cud- 
denly  impntieitt  people. 

ABTtCLi  ft.  ecvivT  svoceaeaa  nt  iwetA  eraaMie 
•■BcaiatNe  sm  ooMsrat^onoN  irroar,  mas* 

RIMAN  says  RVSSUWS  OIT  NSADLINSS 

BMaAt,  India.— In  leas  than  a  years,  a  tuk 

force  of  Russlsn  engineers  In  pith  hslmeu 
and  khaki  workclothea  has  helped  trans- 
form this  dot  on  the  map  of  central  India 
from  a  drowsy  cluster  of  huts  to  a  booming 
industrial  community  of  08,000  ateel  and 
construction   workers. 

They  are  assisting  in  the  construction  of 
a  steel  mill  that  is  already  producing  pig 
U'on  and  that  by  1901  will  have  a  capacity  of 


a  million  tons  of  steel,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
nation's  planned  output. 

To  make  this  project  possible,  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  loaned  India  about  half  the 
total  cost— ai40  million  (at  2^  percent  in- 
terest)—for  the  purchase  of  Russian  equip- 
ment, and  sent  in  800  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians who  knew  from  experience  at  home 
or  in  China  how  to  put  up  a  modern  steel 
plant  from  scratch. 

As  in  China,  these  Russians  have  not  tried 
to  run  the  show;  instead,  they  act  as  advisers 
and  Instructors  to  the  Indian  staff  officially 
m  charge.  The  result  has  been  a  smooth- 
working  partnership  based  on  mutual  re- 
spect. 

I  talked  at  length  with  both  Indians  and 
Russians.  The  latter,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  now  number  some  1.500.  Rela- 
}^  ■**"****  cordial  but  not  intimate 
(There  is  not  much  socUllzlng.)  These 
conscientious  Russians  were  frankly  home- 
sick—they  don't  care  for  the  hot  climate 

and  eager  to  get  on  with  the  Job.  But  they 
and  the  Indians  shared  a  mutual  enthusiasm 
for  "our  steel  mill"  that  transcended  differ- 
ences in  political  Ideology. 

Soviet  aid  ia  conapicuoua 
Bhilai  U  a  vivid  symbol  of  India's  deter- 
mination to  industrialize  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  also  a  symbol  of  Russia's  decision 
to  participate  in  India's  development  in  a 
spectacular  way.  Although  Soviet  aid  to 
India  so  far  amounts  to  less  than  one-Afth 
of  Americas  SI, 600  million  worth  of  grants 
and  credits,  they  are  selecting  projects  like 
Bhilai,  that  make  headlines. 

For  example,  the  quiet  and  continuing  ef- 
forts of  U.S.  agricultural  experU  to  Increase 
food  production  never  receive  the  kind  of 
publicity  that  the  Russians  get  each  time 
an  Indian  official  cuts  a  ribbon  to  dedicate 
one  of  their  new  blast  furnaces. 

American  aid  Is  certainly  appreciated  by 
India's  top  leaders — who  know  how  our  shlp- 
menu  of  food  grains  averted  hunger  and  a 
serious  inflation  last  year— but  lu  impact  on 
the  people  can  be  Judged  by  recent  publlo 
opinion  polls  that  show  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  now  think  their  biggest  bene- 
factor is  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  can  be  argued  that  India  U  trying  to  do 
too  much  too  soon,  and  that  the  emphasis 
right  now  should  be  lees  on  building  steel 
milU  that  employ  relaUvely  few  people  and 
more  on  Increasing  food  production.    The 
per  csptu  dally  calorie  InUke  is  only  about 
I.S00,    This  U  far  too  little,  particularly  In 
a  naUon  where  maehlnsa  have  not  yet  re- 
placed   muficies.     And    the    population    la 
growing  at  the  rau  of  9  million  a  year. 
attel  ia  a  aymbol 
But  the  argument  is  aoademio,    The  de- 
cision haa  been  taken  by  India's  planners  to 
develop  heavy  Industry.    Two  good  crops  a 
few  ysara  ago  may  have  lad  them  to  under- 
stand the  food  prublem,  but  in  any  eaae  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  reaUt  the  gUunour 
of  iual— which  haa  become  a  aymbol  of  eco- 
nomic   independsnes    in    undsrdsvsloped 
eountrlN. 

Thus,  thanka  to  the  Bhilai  project,  to  two 
other  government  plants  going  up  with 
Briiiih  and  Osrman  hslp  and  to  ths  as- 
panalon  of  the  great  Tau  works  and  ether 
prlvaut;  owned  mills,  India  wilt  soon  be  able 
to  boast  of  a  6  million 'ton^a-year  ateel  In- 
dustry, evenly  divided  between  the  private 
and  public  ssetors. 

For  those  who  deduce  from  offlcUl  stau- 
ments  that  India  u  heading  toward  full 
natlonallantlon,  I  might  add  that  SO  percent 
of  ths  Industrial  output  outslds  of  publlo 
utilities  is  still  In  prlvstc  hands. 

The  men  In  charge  of  planning  Indla'a 
economic  future  told  ms  that  home-pro- 
duced steel  was  essential  for  general  in- 
diutrlal  development  and  much-needed  jobs 
for  ths  millions  of  chronically  unemployed. 
Por  liuunce,  sUel  produced  at  Bhilai  will  be 
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chMiper  than  Imported  •te«l  and  will  lav* 
India  $160  A  ton  In  tcaro*  foreign  exchange. 

At  for  food  production,  they  point  out  that, 
with  iteel  and  heavy  Induatry,  India  can 
build  more  fertiliser  plante  like  the  one  Z 
■aw  at  Sindrl.  which  already  furnUhea  one- 
third  of  the  Nation'!  preaent  minimum  needi. 

Ninetten  tixfy  brtakthrough 

India  now  requlree  a  million  additional 
tone  of  food  gralne  each  year— or  9100  mil- 
lion worth  of  Import* — Juet  to  take  care  of 
her  population  InoreaM.  They  estimate  that 
these  requirements  can  be  more  than  met 
by  building  a  144  million  fertlllMr  plant  each 
year  for  the  next  S  yeart, 

The  goal  of  the  planner*  la  to  aohltve  a 
breakthrough  by  the  enc  of  the  third  6-year 

filan  In  1906  that  will  not  only  double 
ndla's  average  per  capita  annual  Income  of 
150,. but  traneform  India,  In  Nehru 'e  phraae, 
"from  an  underdeveloped  to  a  aclf'tupporting 
nation"— that  la,  a  prospering  nation  onpabla 
of  obtaining  Its  foreign  exchnnge  through 
trade  and  normal  chaunela  of  credli  and 
Invrstmitnt. 

Ttie  Avvear  plana  may  be  ovcrambltloua; 
the  second  one  Is  already  running  about  lA 
percent  behind  schedule.  But  you  cannot 
blame  those  responsible  for  India's  future 
for  setting  their  sights  high,  and  keeping 
them  high,  The  plana  not  only  spell  out 
the  kind  of  progreea  Indla'a  pe<jple  arc  da- 
mnndlnK  from  their  government,  but  also 
give  them  something  to  look  forward  to, 

Already,  after  only  13  years  of  Independ* 
anoe,  you  can  sea  everywhere  that  India's 
400  million  people  are  aetir,  In  the  vlU 
lagea,  the  dedication  of  the  young  com- 
munity development  omolals  Is  Inspiring; 
and  the  new  brick  construction  rising 
among  the  mud  huu  is  a  sign  that  farmers, 
no  longer  under  the  landlord's  yoke,  are  da> 
Tetoptng  a  feeling  of  ownership  and  self- 
rallanoa. 

Touring  the  Dnmodar  Valley  In  eastern 
India,  the  eouroe  of  BO  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's coking  coal,  I  waa  much  Impreaaad 
by  the  new  dams  and  factories  that  are 
creating  power.  Jobs,  dood  control  and  till- 
able land  affecting  niUUons  of  people. 
(Also  Impressive  are  the  modern  housing 
projecu  being  erected  by  both  private  and 
public  entarprlaea.)  Thla  Indian  varalon  of 
our  TVA  Is  costing  9200  million,  but  like  tU 
American  model  It  will  prove  to  be  a  price- 
lesa  Investment. 

Meanwhile,  It  la  no  accret  that  India  la 
desperately  short  of  foreign  exchange  to  tide 
her  over  the  critical  few  years  until  the 
breakthrough. 

Capital  Is  hard  to  raise  In  a  country  where 
fewer  than  500,000  families  have  taxable 
Incomes  above  9600  a  year,  and  where  200 
million  live  on  no  more  than  10  cents  a  day. 
Capital  has  little  chance  to  accumulate.  In 
spite  of  that,  most  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
development  comes  from  Indian  resources. 
I  asked  India's  top  economic  experts  what 
they  would  need  In  loans  from  all  countries 
to  fulfill  their  plans.  Estimates  varied  from 
92  billion  to  94  billion,  spread  over  the  third 
5-year  plan—preferably  In  long-t^rm  credits 
to  make  possible  the  Import  of  required  cap- 
ital goods.  (I  am  Inclined  to  believe  the 
higher  figure  Is  closer  to  the  need.  If  only 
because  pride  and  enthusiasm  tend  to  make 
the  experts  underestimate  their  nation's 
problems. ) 

This  Is  a  lot  of  money.  But  It  is  still 
only  10  to  20  percent  of  the  plan's  projected 
costs.  And  with  neighboring — and  competi- 
tive—Red China,  making  Its  "great  leap  for- 
ward" through  regimentation  and  the  help 
of  Soviet  loans,  India  cannot  afford  to  be 
leisurely  about  the  future. 

How  far  Is  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to 
underwrite  India's  development  as  well?  I 
hear  It  Is  negotiating  to  build  plants  to 
make  heavy  machinery,  optical  glass,  and 
pharmaceuticals  In  different  parts  of  India. 
Just  as  it  Is  nojff  building  Bhllal,  and  It  ex- 


peote  to  reap  dividends  of  good  will  for  itself 
and  praatlga  for  the  Indian  Communlat 
Party. 

Thla  la  the  aort  of  oompatltlon  the  Weat 
is  up  against  In  India.  Our  dlaadvantage 
Is  the  same  as  India's  disadvantage  vla-a-vla 
China:  Democraclea  cannot  move  aa  awlftly 
(or  aa  ruthlessly)  as  dictatorships. 

When  the  Kremlin  leaders  were  told  by 
the  Indian  Ambasaador  that  India  had  to 
have  wheat  to  avert  a  famine  In  1951,  they 
wera  loading  grain  ahlpa  within  48  hours; 
our  Oovernment  had  been  "studying  "  the 
question  for  months. 

The  fact  that  we  later  sent  India  ao  timaa 
aa  much  wheat  aa  did  the  Russians  Is  not 
generally  understood:  they  got  the  head- 
llnea. 

India  la  a  nation  on  the  march.  No  vla- 
Itor  can  fall  to  be  Impresaed  by  the  meal  with 
which  her  leadera  are  trying  to  overcome 
ataggerlng  economic  and  aoolal  problema. 
But  leal  alone  la  not  enough,  for  Indla'a 
economy  la  Ilka  a  plane  taking  off  from  a 
newly  built  runway— it  can't  afford  to  loaa 
momentum  or  altitude, 

ARTICLI  III,  NARRIMAM  WAIIN9  ON  NRDa  IN  INDIA, 
■VT  aAYB  RSOIMI  IN  KIRaM  MAY   TIT  PROVI 

anm  to  CAvai  or  DXMocaACY 

TuiVANoauM,  INDIA— You  don't  have  to  be 
hare  long  to  nnd  out  that  truplcnl  lltti* 
Kerala  ia  In  many  waya  unique  among 
Indla'a  14  autes.  It  la  nrst  In  populaUon 
danalty  (mora  than  1,000  peunle  per  square 
mile):  flrat  In  literacy  (mure  than  50  per- 
cent); first  In  the  proportion  of  Christiana 
(one-third  since  St,  Thomas  came  here  to 
spread  the  gospel  In  AD.  52),  and  llrat  In 
unemployment  (1,000,000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  IS  million).  Most  Imporunt,  It  la 
also  the  first  Indian  sute  to  have  elected  a 
Cummunlst  government. 

Whether  or  not  It  will  ba  the  last  to  do 
so  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors;  the 
kind  of  record  the  Communists  make  while 
they  are  In  offloe;  the  extent  to  which  the 
democratic  partlea  face  up  to  the  Communlat 
Internal  political  threat,  nnd  the  ability  of 
the  National  Government  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectAtlons  of  India's  400  million  people  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years. 

Kerala's  Communlsta  were  voted  Into 
power  In  1957  with  35  percent  of  the  vote 
against  a  divided  and  inept  opposition. 
People  were  fed  up  with  a  succession  of  do- 
nothing  or  alleged  corrupt  administrations 
and  dlasatlaf\ed  because  land  reform  had  not 
been  carried  out.  Many  decided  the  Com- 
munists should  be  given  a  chance  to  deliver 
on  their  promises  to  get  things  done  better 
and  differently. 

Cotnparisona  with  Europe 

So  I  came  down  here  both  to  see  how  they 
are  doing  and  to  learn  whether  'hey  are  any 
different  from  the  Communists  I  knew  in 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  Inunediately  obvious  that  they  are 
the  snme  breed,  taking  their  lead  from  Mos- 
cow. At  first  they  tried  rough  tactics,  in- 
timidating their  opponents  and  calling  a 
political  strike  against  the  tea  planters. 
Since  this  almost  led  to  Intervention  by  the 
Central  Oovernment — which  Is  authorized  by 

the  Constitution  to  safeguard  civil  liberties 

they  have  lately  been  behaving  more  care- 
fully. 

Today,  Kerala's  press  Is  free — and  75  per- 
cent   antl-Communlst;    the    Judges    on    the 

high  court — to  whom  anyone  may  appeal 

are  appointed  from  New  Delhi.  But  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Communists  are  only  bldlns 
time.  • 

This  emerged  In  the  course  of  a  revealing 
talk  I  had  with  Communist  Chief  Minister 
K.  M.  8.  Namboodirlpad.  lie  had  Just  re- 
turned from  Moscow,  where  he  was  an  im- 
portont  member  of  the  Indian  delegation  to 
the   21st  party   congress.     (In  China,   I   am 

told,  they  already  talk  of  the  "two  Indlas" 

Nehru's  and  Namboodirlpad 's.)    I  found  him 


affable  but  evasive.  Each  time  I  asked  him 
why  Indla'a  Communlata  did  not  preaa 
harder  for  a  Soviet  pattern  of  society — such 
aa  Chlneae-atyle  oommunea— he  would  re- 
ply, "not  yet"  or  "not  under  the  preeent 
circumstances." 

Finally  I  suggeeted  that  India's  democratic 
Constitution  might  be  an  obatacle.  Ha 
agreed.  8o  I  preeeed  htm:  Would  Indla'a 
Communlsu  chang<i  the  Constitution  and 
transform  India  Into  a  true,  tough  people's 
democracy  If  they  ever  got  the  chanc*?  Mr, 
Namboodirlpad  smiled  broadly 

"Look  at  It  this  way."  he  aald.  "If  a 
Hindu  believes  he  will  be  reincarnated  In 
hia  next  life  aa  a  dog— doaa  that  mean  ha 
ahould  atart  barking  now?" 

Kerala's  Oomm\inlsu  are  not  barking  yet, 
but  they  are  busy  digging  In,  supporting  the 
Commimlst  labor  unions,  building  a  network 
of  party  workers  that  already  raachea  into 
most  of  Kerala's  30,000  vlllagee. 

Unable  so  far  to  fulfill  their  campaign 
promisee— such  aa  a  as-peronnt  wage  in- 
crease—they  hope  to  win  a  decisive  majority 
In  the  1909  electinns  by  ma»na  of  a  dlsrl- 
pllned  organisation  able  to  diapense  patron- 
aga  and  favors,  nid-fashloned  Tammany 
style,  where  they  will  do  the  moet  good. 

What  are  their  changes  of  holding  Kerala 
and  perhapa  winning  control  of  aome  other 
atataaf  I  think  there  are  grnunda  for  con- 
cern, It'a  true  that  the  myth  of  Commu- 
nlat efficiency  has  been  exploded  here. 
Kerala's  chronic  food  shortage  and  unem- 
ployment problema  remain  unooived  Many 
people  are  dUlllualoned. 

Many  htvt  pri9vneM 

University  atudanta,  planuilon  vorhafi. 
and  educators  all  have  grievances  against  the 
administration— the  latter  becauaa  of  a  new 
law  giving  the  sUte  greaur  control  over  pri- 
vate Bchools. 

Nevertheieea,  I  think  It  would  ba  a  miatake 
to  undereatlmau  the  party'a  organlaatlonal 
efforta.  More  than  00.000  party  mambara— 
many  of  them  on  a  monthly  payroll— «ra 
hard  at  work  every  day  convincing  paopla 
that  this  Is  their  government.  Party  leadera 
are  more  acceeaible  to  the  people  than  their 
predeceeeors  and  live  more  simply. 

Although  It  la  conceded  they  are  p«r9on- 
ally  honest,  there  are  Indications  they  are 
building  up  a  sutMUntlal  party  war  chest 
through  manipulation  of  government  con- 
tracu.  They  are  also  promoting  farm  and 
labor  oooperatlvea  to  which  contracta  are 
given  without  competitive  bids.  They  take 
credit  for  land  reform.  And  when  things  go 
wrong  they  can  always  blame  the  Central 
Oovernment  In  New  Delhi. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  outcome  of 
Kerala's  next  elections  in  1962.  Congress  and 
Praja  Socialist  Party  leaders,  now  ready  to 
work  together,  believe  they  could  upeet  the 
Communists'  two-seat  majority  in  the  As- 
sembly If  the  vote  took  place  this  year.  But 
many  fear  that  3  more  years  of  Communist 
entrenchment  will  make  their  Job  harder. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  told  me  they 
expected  not  only  to  hold  Kerala  but  hoped 
to  take  over  two  or  three  other  sUtea. 

Thanks  to  well- trained  leaders  and  ample 
funds,  their  trade  unions  are  growing  In 
strength  and  Influence  at  the  expense  of  non- 
Communist  labor  groups,  and  If  India's 
economy  falters,  the  CommunUts  are  in  a 
position  to  benefit  from  popular  discontent. 
Dangers  recognized 
Fortunately,  India's  leaders  are  aware  of 
the  dangers.  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  himself  U  urging  the  Congress  Party 
not  to  be  complacent  after  12  years  in  of- 
fice—to press  on  with  land  reform,  service 
cooperatives,  local  Industries  and  community 
development  programs. 

There  are  strong  factors  working  to  rein- 
force denujcracy  in  India.  The  benefits  of 
Its  5-year  plans  are  generally  affecting  more 
and  more  people;  and  I  believe  there  is  an 


inoreaalng  awareness,  particularly  among  in- 
tallacttula,  that  communiam  ia  the  real 
enemy  of  Indla'a  democratic  inatltutlona. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Kerala  experience 
may  well  prove  to  have  been  of  value  In 
stimulating  India's  democratic  foroee  to 
greater  efforta  to  preserve  the  freedoms  and 
Independence  that  IndU  haa  ao  recently 
won. 
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Aanct.!  nr,   roactoN  aid  nklo  caocuL  to 

INDU 

Naw  DiLiii,  iNDU.— At  60,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  Is,  as  ever,  a  man  with  a  purpoee. 
After  devoting  eo  many  years  of  his  life— in- 
eluding  18  in  BrlUah  Jalla— to  aacurlng  In- 
dla'a political  independence,  hia  umbltion 
today  Is  to  lead  his  country  to  what  he  calls 
economic  independence,  He  hopes  this  will 
be  aooompliahed  during  India's  third  5-year 
plan,  anding  in  IBOO,  And  ha  haa  )iut  aside 
any  thoughta  of  retiring— «ven  briefly— aa 
he  had  propoeed  to  do  last  year. 

He  told  me  this  during  our  last  talk 
together  before  I  left  India,  I  found  hia 
-V.  knowl9d|9  of  even  the  dauila  0!*  Indla'a 
economy  impraaaive  in  a  man  burdened  with 
ao  many  raaponalbllitlee.  And  he  doee  not 
underaetimata  India's  enormous  i>roblems, 
Aa  ha  remarked,  "it  takaa  an  elephant  a 
long  time  to  get  up," 

Thara  u  no  doubt  that  Nehru  would  wal- 
eoma  aubaUntlal  U  ■  aid  to  put  the  Indian 
elephant  on  iu  feet— that  la,  to  make  it 
poaaibla  to  plan  ahead  with  aaaurnnca  for 
the  third  plan.  But  ha  la  a  proud  man  who 
doea  not  like  to  ask  directly  for  help.  To 
my  quaaUon  about  India's  need,  he  replied, 
"A  lltUa  foreign  aid  will  only  keep  \4a  where 
we  are.  To  ba  really  effective,  foreigr  loana— 
from  all  eeureee  must  be  sulBolent  to  get 
our  economy  off  the  ground.  Now  that  wa 
have  built  a  sound  base,  we  muat  make  our 
economy  dynamic  and  aelf-ganaraung  ao  that 
further  expanalon  can  come  from  our  own 
reeouroee." 

Nehru  calU  himself  a  Socialist.  But,  aa 
I  obeerved,  he  ia  on  record  aa  aaymg  that 
the  atate,  which  already  wielda  great  po- 
litical power,  should  not  also  concentrate 
too  much  economic  power  in  iu  hands.  Bo 
I  aaked  him  about  the  future  of  private 
enterprise  in  Indla'a  planned  economy.  Ma 
replied  that  he  was  In  favor  of  as  much  de- 
centralisation as  possible,  and  that  private 
Industry  could  and  should  play  an  im- 
porunt part  in  the  nation's  development. 

And  what  If  the  6-year  plans  do  not  suc- 
ceed? Would  the  Indian  people  turn  to 
communism? 

"Our  people  who  vote  Communlat  do  ao 
because  they  are  disgruntled,"  he  aald.  "So 
we  muat  succeed." 

Nehru  prefers  afflrmative  way 

I  told  him  that  I  had  read  his  speeches 
and  statements  to  Intellectual  groups  In 
India  stressing  the  basic  difference  between 
the  Communist  and  democratic  pbUooophles. 
But  I  wondered  why  he  did  not  do  more  to 
explain  to  the  mass  of  voters  the  real  objec- 
tives of  communism. 

"It  is  not  the  Indian  way."  he  said.  "My 
attacking  communism  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  must  be  aflSrmatlve.  We 
must  emphasize  the  human  values  of  a  free 
society  and  show  our  people  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  democracy." 

I  leave  India  reassured  that  democracy  is 
secure  so  long  as  Nehru  Is  iU  leader.  His 
power  with  the  masses  rests  on  an  inspira- 
tional as  well  as  a  political  foundation.  He 
Is  trusted  and  revered  as  Oandhl's  successor. 
But  what  will  happen  when  he,  too,  goes? 

Some  Indians  I  have  met  believe  that  his 
absence  would  actually  strengthen  Indian 
democracy  by  releasing  the  energies  of  men 
whose  initiative  is  overshadowed  by  Nehru's 
domination  of  all  aspects  of  government  pol- 
icy. Others  say  that  Nehru's  leadership  U 
essential  for  the  next  few  years  to  prevent 
conservative  elements  taking  over  the  Con- 


fr«aa  party  and  alowlng  down  the  pace  of  tha 
daclaive  third  5-year  plan. 

But  I  have  found  general  agraament  that 
democracy  would  aurvlve  Nehru.  There  are 
other  men  capable  of  Uking  over  the  relaa. 
/nd<4  hnt  four  big  probl^mt 
What  really  counts  is  whether  the  naUon's 
economy  develope  fast  enough  to  aatUfy 
popular  expecuuons.  And  right  now.  In- 
dia  facee  four  major  problema,  all  of  them 
Intarralatad: 

The  first  U  food.     To  provide  adequate 
food  for  IM  growing  population.  India  needs 
to  inoreaaa  iU  annual  production  of  food 
gralna  from  laaa  than  70  million  to  at  laaat 
100  million  tone  by  1990,    But  to  achieve 
thU,  the  Oovernment  muat  not  only  teaoh 
farmers  how  to  produce  more  but  provide 
them  with  Incentives  so  that  they  will  want 
to  produce  more.    Thaaa  include  price  aup- 
poru,  better  marketing  and  atoraga  facillUaa, 
adequate  credit,  and  battar  tranaporution. 
Ail  this  will  require  aubeuntlal  Invaetment, 
along  with  more  fertlliaer  planu  and  Irrlfa- 
tlon,  raolamation  and  ftood  control  projaota. 
Tha  aaoond  problem  la  employment.   Tana 
of  milliona  of  people  both  in  oitlaa  and  vll- 
lagee are  either  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed.  To  provide  Joba  for  them,  thara  la  a 
need  to  stimulate  both  handioraft  and  amall 
induatrlaa  capable  of   maklni   9V9rythln| 
from  cotton  cloth  to  bieyolae.    Theaa  win 
alao  fill  inoreaalnt  damanda  for  oonaumar 
fooda  and  reduce  Indla'a  depandanoe  on  Im- 
porta.   But  thia.  too,  will  require  invNtmant 
aa  well  aa  training. 

Third,  there  is  the  growing  political  influ- 
ence of  the  Communlat  Party,  Though  atill 
amall,  with  only  10  percent  of  the  vou  In 
1957,  It  Is  the  moat  disciplined  and  beat  or- 
■aniaed  oppoaition  to  the  ruling  Congraaa 
Party,  and  it  capitallaaa  on  popular  dlaoon- 
t9nt  and  lethargy  amonf  Con|r9aa  laadara 
aa  well  as  in  the  labor  unions.  The  lesson  of 
Kerala  State,  where  votera  decided  to  give 
the  Communlata  a  chance  to  run  thlnga, 
may  cauae  the  Congraaa  and  aocialiau  ParUaa 
to  bastu*  themselves.  But  ths  eaaenual  in- 
auranoe  against  communism  Is  social  and 
economic  progrees.  Democracy  is  safe  if 
farmera  get  eecurity  of  land  unure  and  in- 
centive to  produce,  and  if  tha  "educaud 
unemployed"  of  the  citlee  no  longer  feel 
cheated  by  a  aoclety  as  yet  unable  to  use 
their  aklUs. 

Finally,  baalc  to  all  theae  problema  la 
Indla'a  need  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy  the 
equipment  and  the  materials  for  this  rapid 
and  revolutionary  transition  from  an  under- 
developed to  a  self-generating  economy  by 
1»0«. 

This  need  is  eetimated  as  between  9600 
million  and  91  billion  a  year.  Here  is  where 
the  United  States  and  other  industrial  na- 
tions can  help  with  long-term  loans  which 
win  permit  India  to  go  forward  with  con- 
fidence. As  a  Nation,  we  have  already  in- 
vested 91.600  million  in  India's  future.  Now 
that  we  know  it  has  been  well  used,  the  de- 
cision facing  us  today  is  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  do  our  share  to  help  India  finish 
the  Job. 

As    part   of    this    investment,    we    should 
spend  more  money  on  our  information  pro- 
gram.    The  entire  U.S.  Information  Service 
budget  for  India  is  only  92,500,000  a  year  at 
a  time  when  the  Russians  are  spending  at 
least  this  on  publications  alone.    Our  Amer- 
ican representatives  and   technical   advisers 
are  doing  a  first  rate  Job  in  India,  but  we 
need  to  expand  our  exchange  program  so  that 
more  Indian  leaders  and  opinion  makers  can 
see    America    at    first    hand.       (Those    who 
come — and  only  20  leader  grants  were  avail- 
able last  year — Invariably  return  Impressed 
with  what  they  have  seen.)     We  need  more 
up-to-date  documentary  films  to  reach  a  peo- 
ple still  80  i>ercent  illiterate.    We  cannot  de- 
pend  on   Hollywood    films   to   tell    the   real 
American  story,  for  too  many  convey  a  dis- 
torted and  unattractive  image. 
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Leaden  dedicated 

One  cannot  travel  from  one  end  of  India 
to  the  other,  as  I  have  for  the  past  month, 
without  being  deeply  Impreaaad  by  the  dedi- 
cation  of  Its  leaders  to  the  aame  prlndplea 
of  freedom  and  democracy  to  which  we  aub- 
aorlbe.  Their  policy  of  nonallnement  U  one 
that  we  should  try  to  understand,  remem- 
bering that  for  160  years  after  independence 
we  tried  to  iaolau  our99lv99  from  th9  world'9 
oonfliota. 

What  happens  in  India  U  important  to 
free  men  everywhere  becauaa  tha  oourae  of 

?Ii?*f  '"w.^"  '^"  *»•  0»«»"»v»»y  »ff»oted  by 
Indla'a  ability  to  make  democracy  work  in 
a  revolutionary  climate.    Can  it  provide  the 

f.*?^:w**'*  i°^'  ■"*  ^«  *»oP»»  'w  »  bettar 
ife  that  an  awakened  continent  Is  demand- 
ing? And  can  it  provide  thaaa  things  and 
freedom  too»  If  not,  there  is  tittle  doubt 
that  Asia  will  turn  ImpatlenUy  to  Red  China 
and  accept  regimentation  as  the  only  way  to 
get  thlnga  done. 

Tha  9tak99  ftr9  high  in  India  today,  bul 
90  la  tha  price  of  failure. 

Nehru  hopeful  for  eummit  conference 
In  my  diacuaaion  with  Nehru  we  oorarad 
a  wide  range  of  world  problema,  including 
Canadian  Liberal  Uadar  Laatar  Paaraon'g 
aufff9aUon  that  ha,  Nehru,  call  a  summit 
conference.  He  replied  that  ha  didn't  aaa 
how  ha  could  ba  helpful,  but  that  ha  hoped 
a  aummlt  conference  would  take  place.  It 
WM  hU  opinion  that  Khruahehav  deflnlUly 
wanted  to  relieve  tanaiona  and  find  a  way 
toward  a  reduction  in  armamenu. 


ARnoti  v.  nauiman  tmoaa  u.a.  aNirr  in  aau 
KAaACHi,  PAKiaTAW.— In  India  I  was  aaked 
the  same  quaation  again  and  again :  "Why 
are  you  aending  Pakiatan  arms  which  will 
ba  U99d  ftfalnat  uaf"  Now  in  Pakiatan  I 
get  a  completely  different  queetlon:  "We  are 
your  alliea  by  treaty.  Why  do  you  aend  un- 
coRunltted  India  economic  aid  that  helpa 
them  atrengthen  their  army  and  threaten 
uaf" 

The  Indian  argument  la  that  our  mllltarv 
aaaiatance  to  PakUtan,  a  member  of  BBATO 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  haa  forced  them  to 
divert  badly  n99d9d  r99ouro99  to  n9arly 
double  their  military  expendtturea  and  thus 
indirectly  offset  the  beneflta  of  our  aid.  They 
claim  that  Pakistan  U  politically  too  un- 
atable  to  be  truated  not  to  attack. 

The  Paklatani  fear  la  baaed  on  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  India  maintains  lu  much 
larger  army  in  order  to  dominate  Moslem 
Pakistan.  As  a  group  of  Pakistani  newspa- 
permen told  me  candidly:  "We  are  your  alliea 
against  conununism,  but  the  reason  we  need 
American  weapons  is  to  defend  otuselves 
against  India. 

Both  sides  stress  arms 

This  mutual  fear  and  suspicion  have  led 
to  heavy  military  expenditures  in  both  of 
these  hard-pressed  countries.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Pakistan  national  government's  revenue 
now  goes  for  military  expenditures.  This  is 
why  some  9900  million  in  VB.  aid— mostly 
grants  and  not  counting  military  hardware — 
has  gone  largely  to  the  military  establish- 
ment rather  than  economic  growth.  And  It 
has  deeply  disturbed  India. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister 
Llaqat  Ali  Khan  in  1951,  Pakistan's  prob- 
lems have  been  aggravated  by  a  succession 
of  Ineffectual  governments.  This  led  to  a 
bloodless  coup  last  October  which  set  up  a 
military  dictatorship  headed  by  Oen.  Mo- 
hammad Ajrub  Khan.  Although  It  is  early 
yet  to  tell  whether  the  new  regime  can  carry 
out  all  its  plans,  I  believe  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  hoping  that  Pakistan  may  at  last  be 
on  the  road  to  political  stability,  economic 
progress  and  eventual  democracy. 

One  reason  for  optimism  is  the  personality 
of  General  Ayub  himself.  I  found  him  an 
energetic,  well-informed  man,  dedicated  to 


.  / 
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Improving  tlM  life  of  his  people.  Ruling  un- 
der martial  law,  one  of  his  first  moves  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  graft  and  oomiptloa 
which  had  long  Infested  Pakistan's  bureauc- 
racy. He  U  also  beginning  to  carry  out  a 
long  talked  of  program  to  bvUld  decent 
housing  for  the  500.000  refugees  now  living 
In  squalid  hovels  In  Karachi.  There  is  a 
new  public  sense  of  purpose  and  respect  for 
government  among  Pakistan's  86  million 
people. 

Ayuh  for  democracy 

In  explaining  the  events  that  led  to  his 
seizure  of  power  last  fall.  General  Ayub  told 
me,  "It  was  not  a  question  of  dlcutorsblp 
versus  democracy,  but  of  survival."  So  far, 
he  considers  hW  governmeht's  most  impor- 
tant achievement  has  been  to  Institute  long 
delayed  land  reforms  In  West  Pakistan 
which  will  free  millions  of  farmers  from  the 
domination  of  feudal  landlords  and  thus 
destroy   the  latter's  political  domination. 

"This  will  make  It  possible  to  establish  a 
democracy,"  he  stated.  I  asked  him  how 
long  It  would  take  Pakistan  to  develop 
democratic  Institutions.  He  said  that  with- 
in a  to  2>4  years  he  hoped  to  have  a  con- 
stitution prepared  by  a  commission  to  sub- 
mit for  popular  ratification.  He  added  that 
It  should  be  modeled  on  ours,  rather  than 
the  British,  with  a  president  with  broad 
powers  and  a  fixed  term.  But  he  thought,  as 
do  others  in  Asia,  that  election  of  top  of- 
ficials by  direct  popular  vote  Is  unrealistic 
In  a  young  nation  three-quarters  illiterate; 
he  suggested  the  poeslbillty  of  a  representa- 
tive system  of  elections  whereby  the  na- 
tional executive  and  legislative  officials 
would  be  chosen  by  locally-elected  t>odles — 
In  effect,  electoral  colleges. 

Problem  of  river  loatera 

General  Ayub  made  it  plain  that  he  be- 
lieves Pakistan's  overriding  problem  is  India 
and  that  the  essential  first  step  in  neighbor- 
ly relations  would  be  a  settlement  of  the 
river  waters  question.  ThU  Involves  six 
rivers,  three  of  which  flow  into  west  Pakistan 
from  India.  The  Indian  program  for  irriga- 
tion, by  diverting  water  from  presently  Irri- 
gated lands,  would  strangle  Pakistan.  Un- 
til this  issue  is  settled,  Pakistan  will  con- 
tinue to  distrust  India  and  rely  on  military 
strength. 

Always  in  the  background  is  the  dead- 
locked dispute  over  the  status  of  Kashmir. 
And  then,  there  are  minor  Iwrder  disputes 
sail  causing  loos  of  life  by  military  action 
on  »>oth  sides.  But  General  Ayub  indicated 
that  agreement  on  the  river  waters  would 
end  the  most  Immediate  threat,  and  other 
negotiations  might  follow.  "We  would  glad- 
ly be  reasonable  U  the  Indians  were,"  he 
told  me,  and  suggested  that  the  two  coun- 
tries might  reduce  their  mlllUry  expendi- 
tures and  ultimately  think  in  terms  of  com- 
mon defense  Instead  of  defense  against  each 
other. 

Coming  from  Pakistan's  strong  man,  this 
attitude  is  a  new  and  hopeful  sign  In  a  de- 
pressing situation.  Unlike  his  pred^^easors, 
who  often  played  on  popular  emotions  to 
consolidate  their  power.  General  Ayub  ap- 
pears to  be  a  man  with  the  strength  and 
self-assurance  to  be  moderate.  This  year, 
for  example,  he  became  the  first  Pakistani 
leader  to  attend  the  annual  celebration  of 
India's  national  holiday  at  the  Indian  High 
Commission  In  Karachi.  This  gesture  was 
favorably  noted  in  New  Delhi;  it  made  It 
easier  for  Nehru  to  quiet  the  uproar  In 
India  this  month  when  the  new  bilateral 
defense  pact  between  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States  was  signed. 

The  Importance  of  better  relations  be- 
tween these  two  countries,  linked  together 
by  so  much  history,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. They  need  to  trade  with  each  other. 
(For  example,  PakUtan  should  be  obUining 
more  Indian  ooal  instead  of  going  as  far 
afield  as  Poland  and  China:  and  India  needs 


Pakistan  Jute  to  keep  Its  mills  going.)  As 
partners  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
against  British  rule,  they  should  now  be 
partners  in  building  up  their  countries  and 
in  preserving  their  freedom  against  the  new 
colonialism  of  their  Communist  neighbors 
across  the  Himalayas. 

Unhappily.  UJ5.  policies  have  aggravated 
rather  than  eased  the  situation,  and  con- 
tributed to  an  arms  race  detrimental  to 
both  countries.  In  emphasizing  the  mili- 
tary, the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  economic 
progress  as  democracy's  best  defense  against 
Communist  subversion  in  this  area. 

Right  now,  both  sides  think  we  should 
get  tough  with  the  other.  The  Indians 
want  us  to  stop  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan.. 
And,  as  one  PakisUnl  told  me,  "American 
economic  assistance  to  India  should  not 
only  have  strings  attached,  but  a  rope;  not 
another  penny  until  IndU  settles  iU  differ- 
ences with  your  ally,  PaklsUn." 

Need  to  ease  tensions 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  reducing  tensions  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  without  antagonizing 
either  side. 

The  most  urgent  problem  Is  the  issue  of 
the  river  waters.  During  the  past  several 
years  proposals  have  been  made  by  the 
World  Bank  to  help  finance  a  canal  con- 
struction program  which  would  tie  the  six 
rivers  together  in  such  a  way  and  under 
such  agreemente  that  both  countries  would 
get  adequate  water  for  their  irrigation  proj- 
ets.  But  there  are  still  disagreements  about 
certain  aspects  of  this  program. 

A  settlement  of  this  question,  so  vital  to 
life  In  large  areas  of  both  countries,  par- 
ticularly Pakistan,  would  cerUlnly  relieve 
tensions  and  form  a  basis  for  future  settle- 
ment of  other  disputes.  After  my  talks  in 
New  Delhi  and  Karachi.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  year  In  which  an  agreement  can 
be  achieved.  As  friends  of  both  India  and 
Pakistan,  oiu-  influence  and  help  can  play  a 
decisive  role. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Kennedy-Ervin  so-called  labor  re- 
form bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  only 
a  few  days,  but  the  press  of  America  has 
already  recognized  its  deficiencies. 
Newspaper  after  newspaper  has  com- 
mented on  the  deficiencies  of  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  of  these  comments  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)   Republic, 
Mar.  38.  1959] 

HALrwAT  Labor  Rkfokm 
On  January  28  President  Xlsenhower  sent 
Congress  a  message  regarding  proposed  labor 
laws.  He  recommended  legislation  aimed  at 
protecting  union  members  as  well  as  the 
public  from  unscrupulous  union  officials. 
This  week,  before  adjourning  for  the  Easter 
recess,  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  approved 
a  Democratic  measure  designed  to  protect 
rank-and-file  union  members.  But  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  sponsor  the  Republican- 
backed  measures  that  would  protect  the  pub- 
lic as  well.  Senator  Ooldwatkb  was  one  of 
the  minority  members  who  refused  to  sign 
the  committee  report,  and  he  will  Join  Sen- 
ator DntKSXN,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  in  a 
minority  report. 

Thus  the  sUge  has  been  set  for  a  knock- 
down and  drag-out  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  when  It  reconvenes  In  about  10  days. 
The  fight  will  not  be  over  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy bill,  supported  by  everyone  except  a 
few  union  goons.  The  fight  will  be  over  the 
extension  of  labor  reform  measures  to  the 
broader  field  of  protecting  the  public. 

The  Kennedy  bill  requires  unions  to  make 
financial  reports,  to  hold  elections  by  secret 
ballots,  to  limit  the  terms  of  officers,  to  pro- 
hlbit  criminals  from  holding  union  ofllces,  to 
limit  an  international  union  trusteeship  to 
18  months,  and  to  ban  picketing  for  pur- 
poses of  extortion. 

Most  unions  already  have  secret  baljots, 
limited  terms,  etc.  But  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee hearings  found  some  In  which  ofll- 
cers  were  elected  by  a  show  of  hands,  assur- 
ing the  victory  to  the  candidate  with  the 
strongest  arm.  The  hearings  uncovered 
unions  In  which  officers  held  office  virtually 
for  life,  never  being  forced  to  run  In  an  elec- 
tion. 

In  some  cases  International  trusteeships 
of  supposedly  corrupt  locals  bad  existed  for 
years  without  check. 

Other  unions  hsd  used  millions  of  dollars 
in  pension  funds  without  making  reports. 
Confirmed  convlcU  were  presldenU  of  locals 
which  had  to  pay  dues  to  support  their 
bosses  In  the  flesh  poU  of  Miami.  All  of 
these  things  are  admittedly  bad.  The  Ken- 
nedy bill  may  not  cure  them,  but  IU  provi- 
sions will  give  the  rank-and-file  union 
members  the  tools  with  which  they  can 
clean  bouse  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The 
honest  labor  leaders  support  the  Kennedy 
bill.  So  do  President  Elsenhower.  Secretary 
of  Labor  MltcheU.  Senator  Ooldwater,  and 
the  Republican  Party. 

But  if  Congress  pssses  only  the  Kennedy 
bill  It  will  be  stopping  half-way  down  the 
road  to  labor  law  reform.  To  travel  the 
other  half  of  the  distance  wiU  require  en- 
actment of  the  provisions  In  the  Gold  water 
bill,  which  would  accomplish  three  major 
objectives. 

First,  it  would  sUengtben  exlsUng  laws 
on  secondary  boycotu  by  preventing  coer- 
cion against  an  employer  who  Is  not  di- 
rectly engaged  in  a  strike.  Second.  It  would 
prevent  "blackmail  picketing."  In  cases 
where  an  employer  already  has  recognised 
one  union,  or  a  representation  election  has 
been  held  in  the  past  year,  or  when  the 
picketing  union  cannot  show  that  the  em- 
ployees it  seeks  to  represent  are  Interested 
in  Joining.  Finally,  in  the  so-called  no 
man's  land  of  industrial  dUputes.  the  Oold- 
water bill  would  permit  the  NLRB  to  de- 
cline cases  it  considers  unimportant  and 
would  permit  the  States  to  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion in  these  cases. 

Senator  Kennedy  agrees  that  thfSrt  may  be 
merit  In  some  of  these  provisions,  but  be 
doesn't  want  to  get  them  mixed  up  with 
the  "democratization"  legislation  that  his 
committee  has  approved.  Most  labor  leaders 
simply  don't  want  the  Ooldwater  bill  at  all, 
since  it  would  cut  down  their  freedom  of 
action  In  secondary  boycotts.  Jurisdictional 
disputes,  etc.  So  the  DemocraUc  bloc  In 
Congress  talks  of  passing  the  Kennedy  bill 
now  and  getting  to  the  Ooldwater  bill  Uter. 
Most  realists  agree  that  If  the  two  bUls  don't 
go  together,  the  Ooldwater  amendments  will 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

The  post-Easter  floor  fight  should  be 
sharp  and  decisive.  It  will  prove  whether 
organized  labor  actually  controls  a  majority 
of  the  votes  In  the  Upper  Hoxise.  If  the 
Ooldwater  amendments  are  killed,  you  will 
know  that  Reuther.  Meany.  st  al.,  are 
calling  the  shou  in  the  Senate. 

(From  the  Evansville  (Ind.)   Press,  Mar.  12. 

1959] 

BU.L  or  PASTIdTLASa 

Members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
are  working  on  legislation  to  curb  the  labor 
rackets  exposed  by  the  McClellan  investiga- 


1959 


tlon.     So    far,    the    acUon    does    not   point 
toward  a  very  strong  bill. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee,  under  pressure  from  the  union 
lobby,  to  write  a  tight  law  is  frlgbteaing.  In 
view  of  the  McClellan  disclosures.  Surely 
they  can  hear  what  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Cleixam.  chairman  of  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee, has  been  saying. 

Just  thU  week,  in  a  New  York  speech,  the 
Senator  spelled  out  a  bill  of  particulars  In 
support  of  stronger  measures  he  himself  has 
proposed  to  correct  the  abuses  revealed  by 
his  long  inquiry. 

"The  instability  or  lack  of  lnte»t-ity  preva- 
lent today  in  labor-management  relations  in 
thU  country  is  appalling."  he  said. 

In  the  investigation  "we  have  had  to  deal 
consUntly  with  people  of  low  character  or 
no  character  at  all."  Of  1,200  witnesses  so 
far  summoned,  more  than  200  ducked  behind 
the  fifth  amendment  for  fear  of  incriminat- 
ing themselves.  The  evils  which  have  been 
exposed,  he  said,  "are  outrageously  cruel,  cor- 
rupt, and  contemptible." 

"No  legiUmate  union,  properly  adminis- 
tered by  honest  and  decent  officials,  would  he 
penalised  to  any  extent  or  aegree  whatso- 
ever," the  Senator  said.  "If  these  provisions 
are  enacted  into  law.  however,  the  power  and 
opportunity  of  crooked  labor  bosses  and 
criminal  elements  to  continue  the  abuse  and 
explolUtion  of  union  members  and  working 
people  in  this  country  will  be  substantially 
curt>ed  and  reduced." 

That's  the  Issue:  Whether  union  members 
and  their  famUles.  the  public,  snd  decent 
union  officials  will  be  protected;  or  whether, 
by  not  passing  such  measures.  Congress  con- 
tinues to  protect  the  mobsters,  thieves,  ex- 
tortionists, and  murderers  exposed  by  the 
McClellan  committee. 

How  can  any  honest  and  decent  union 
official,  or  Senators  of  like  attributes,  heslUte 
about  on  which  side  they  stand? 

(From   the  Roanoke    (Va.)    Times.   Mar.    14, 
1959) 

Thk  PTrBi.ic  iKmxsT  Coius  FnsT 
President  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  de- 
nounced the  Elsenhower  administration's 
labor  reform  bill  as  stupid  and  antllabor.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, he  contended  the  administration  bill 
represents  a  deliberate  attempt  to  obscure 
the  issues. 

Mr.  Meany  favors — with  some  reserva- 
tions— the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  This  deals  mainly  with  protec- 
tion of  union  funds  and  other  safeguards 
against  racketeering.  The  admlnUtration 
measure  has  similar  provisions,  but  it  would 
deal  more  severely  with  blackmail  picketing. 
It  proposes  to  ban  picketing  of  a  plant  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  sufficient  interest 
In  union  membership  among  employees. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  bUls.  This  has  to  do 
with  secondary  boycotts.  Despite  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  union  to  force  employers  vrtth 
whom  it  has  no  dispute  to  stop  doing  busi- 
ness with  a  concern  against  whom  it  has 
called  a  strike.  The  administration  bill  seeks 
to  close  Taft-Hartley  loopholes  which  permit 
this  abuse  of  union  power;  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  measure  would  make  no  change  in  the 
existing  Taft-Hartley  provUlon. 

The  power  to  shut  down  businesses  having 
no  quarrel  with  a  union  in  order  to  compel 
another  business  to  bow  to  union  demands 
has  been  used  frequently  to  paralyze  a  whole 
industry  or  a  whole  section  of  the  country. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  such  monopoly 
power  in  the  hands  of  labor  leaders  be  de- 
fended as  in  the  public  interest.  The  public 
welfare  must  take  precedence  over  union 
interest.  To  claim  that  legislation  aimed 
at  preserving  that  principle  Is  antiunion  is 
simply  befogging  the  issue. 
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irtom   the    Oakhurst    (N.J.)    Home    News 

Mar.  19, 1969] 

Wisht-Washt  Labos  Law 

A   new   labor    bill   offered    to   Congress    is 

practically  the  twin  brother  of  the  Kennedy- 

Ives  bill  of  last  session.     The  measure  was 

pushed  through  the  Senate  on  a  hurry-up 

basis  which  allowed  no  time  or  opportunity 

for  Incentive  hearings  or  consideration      It 

then    was   defeated    In   the    House — for   the 

simple  reason  that  it  Just  wasnt  capable  of 

doing  the  needed  Job. 

There  are  good  things  in  the  currently 
proposed  measure.  Just  as  there  were  in  Its 
predecessor.  But  the  good  is  heavily  out- 
weighed by  the  negative  aspect.  To  Uke  one 
example,  it  would  do  nothing  about  two 
of  the  worst  labor  abuses  perpetrated  on 
business  and  the  public— secondary  boycotts 
and  blackmail  picketing. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country  are 
now  asking  for  a  stronger  bill.  An  interest- 
ing instance  U  provided  by  the  Richmond 
Times- Dispatch.  The  leading  southern  paper 
editorially  rebuked  the  House  for  voting 
down  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  on  the  grounds 
that  any  law  was  better  than  none.  But  now 
it  takes  a  different  view.  It  calls  the  pro- 
posed law  wishy-washy,  and  says:  "This 
year  the  need  to  halt  the  Inflationary  wage- 
price  spiral  is  even  more  urgent.  The  threat 
of  sympathy  strikes'Wnd  secondary  boycotts 
carries  the  full  weight  not  only  of  the  strik- 
ing union,  but  also  the  threat  inherent  in 
the  16  million  membership  of  the  full  AFL- 
CIO  syndicate.  Therein  lies  the  greatest 
danger  of  union  monopoly. 

"The  right  to  unionize,  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  to  strike  locally  should  not  be 
impaired  (so  long  as  public  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  are  not  endangered).  But 
unless  the  threat  of  nationwide  strikes  in  key 
Industries  is  removed,  the  inflationary  trend 
cannot  be  checked." 

The  country  has  the  right  to  a  labor  law 
which  wUl  protect  the  legitimate  Interest 
of  us  all.  including  union  members.  The 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  pass  such 
a  law. 

I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Apr.  17, 
1959] 

The  Haltwat  Dial 


It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  union  bosses  is  opposed  to  any  new 
laws  in  the  labor  field.  But  most  of  them 
publicly  have  accepted  a  minimum  of  reform 
legislation  as  the  best  device  for  fending  off 
sterner  measures. 

As  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  this 
Issue,  the  pattern  is  apparent.  It  Is  this: 
To  pass  what  the  union  bosses  will  accept, 
but  no  more. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  was  com- 
pletely in  hand  in  this  respect.  It  voted. 
13  to  2.  to  report  the  Kennedy  biU,  which 
the  union  bosses  have  endorsed.  It  rejected 
all  stiffening  amendments. 

Now  the  strategic  excuses  are  being 
offered. 

The  Labor  Committee  report  said  only  a 
few  unions  have  been  Involved  in  the  abuses 
exposed  by  the  Senate's  own  special  investi- 
gators for  the  McClellan  committee. 

Senator  Kxmneot  said  any  tougher  legis- 
lation might  lead  to  no  legislation  at  all. 
It  was  he.  too,  who  advised  against  any 
Federal  laws  against  arson,  assault  m-  other 
violence — this,  he  said,  being  a  responsibility 
of  the  States. 

These  things  do  not  agree  with  the  report 
of  Senator  McClellan,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  labw  rackets  Investigation 
more  than  2  years. 

He  said  crookedness  was  prevalent.  The 
list  of  crimes  against  union  members  and 
against  the  public  fUls  volumes  of  testimony. 
These  crimes  are  no  less  vicious  because 
they  were  not  conunltted  by  honest  union 
leaders.    The  reforms  are  not  aimed  at  such 
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people— they  are  aimed  at  the  mobsters, 
thieves,  extortionists  and  even  murderers 
Senator  McClellak  has  been  exposing. 

And  why  is  it  Ijcal  law  enforcement  ma- 
chinery has  not  been  adequate  against 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  labor 
unions?  It  is  because  Congress  by  law  has 
given  them  a  power  and  a  sanctity  not  en- 
Joyed  by  other  segments  of  society. 

The  abuses  the  McClellaw  committee  has 
revealed  were  made  possible  by  the  priv- 
ileges, without  safeguards,  which  Congress 
bestowed  indUcrlminately  on  union  bosses— 
by  law.  No  halfway  propositions  can  undo 
this  damage. 

■From  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
Apr.  17.  1959] 

Lines  Drawn  fox  Battle 
Against  a  background  of  bitterly  contra- 
dictory assertions  and  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  cosponsors  of  the  pending  legislation  be- 
ing in  disagreement,  the  Senate  has  plunged 
into  the  controversial  issue  of  labor  reform. 
First  major  test  on  the  subject  will  come 
early  next  week  when  the  Chamber  will  vote 
on  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Exvnf 
North  Carolina  Democrat  and  cosponsor    to 
delete    from    the    bUl   a   section   contoin'lng 
labor-approved  revUlons  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.     The  disputed  secUon.  title  VI.  would 
permit  displaced  strikers  to  vote  In  repre- 
sentation elections  and  would  loosen  regu- 
lations on  building  trades  unions.    President 
Meany  of  the  AFL-cio  already  has  threat- 
ened that  the  federaUon  vrtll  oppose  the  bill 
if  title  VI  is  eliminated.     Senator  Kennedy 
MassachusetU  Democrat  and  original  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation,  has  warned  that  any 
revision  on  the  floor  poses  a  grave  rUk  of 
killing  all  prospect  for  reform  acUon. 

Along  with  this  controversy  within  con- 
troversy, there  is  the  broader  dispute  on 
whether  the  pending  measure  offers  any 
effective  reform  at  aU.  Mr.  Kennedy  says  it 
will  do  the  Job  and  that  if  passed  "the  Jimmy 
Hoffas  and  their  Uk  will  be  on  the  way  out." 
Senator  Golowatek,  Arizona  Republican,  de- 
scribes  the  Kennedy  bill  as  completely  In- 
adequate and  has  offered  an  analysU  critical 
Of  virtually  every  section.  Senator  McClel- 
lan. Arkansas  Democrat  whose  special  com- 
mittee has  uncovered  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  corrupt  union  practices,  has  offered 

five    proposals — not    In    the   Kennedy   bill 

which  he  says  represent  "the  minimum  that 
Is  required  to  provide  an  adequate  legislative 
remedy  for  conditions  that  now  prevail." 
Among  the  McClellan  recommendations  are 
prohibitions  against  secondary  boycotts  and 
blaclunall  picketing — two  high-priority  rec- 
ommendations In  the  administration's  labor 
reform  program. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  political  power  of 
labor  Is  apt  to  l>e  the  determining  factor  in 
whether  there  Is  to  be  reform  legislation 
this  year,  and.  If  so,  what  Its  final  shape 
will  be.  In  the  long  term,  however,  labor's 
special  Interests  are  inextricably  related  to 
the  general  welfare  rather  than  to  the  cor- 
rupt designs  of  those  whom  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan has  described  as  teutal,  cynical  men 
to  whom  unionism  means  only  a  royal  road 
to  personal  riches  and  power.  Whether  in 
one  legislative  package  or  more.  Congress 
should  find  the  courage  to  serve  these  real 
Interests. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald,  Apr.  13,  1959] 

His  Retobm  Bnx  Questioned:  Kennedy 
Risks  Being  Beholden  to  Labob 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Jack  Kennedy, 
front  runner  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination,  owes  his  early  lead  to  energy  and 
a  winning  personality.  But  the  way  things 
are  going,  he  could  find  himself  more  be- 
holden   to    the    American    labor    movement 
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than    ft    successful    candidate    In    America 
ought  to  be. 

The  prospects  of  thfee  other  presidential 
paEElbtlltles  have  beenj  recently  explored  in 
this  place.  Richard  NJXON's  forte  is  experi- 
ence and  an  open  record;  Stuart  Stminc- 
TON'8  is  a  proved  ability  in  business  manage- 
ment and  labor  relations;  Ltndon  Johnson's 
is  leadership  and  parliamentary  skill.  But 
Kennedt  stands  out  as  the  favorite  of  the 
APL-CIO.  the  spokesman  for  pro-labor  legis- 
lation, and  the  gadfly  of  the  pro-business 
opposition. 

raHNDLY    WARNING 

All  this  is  confusing  and  unfortunate. 
Senator  Kenneot  is  not  a  laborlte  or  a  leftist. 
Nothing  about  him  deserves  the  Republican 
epithets  of  "radical" — meaning  in  Nixon's 
language,  an  extremist.  But  it  may  be — 
and  this  is  written  in  friendship  and  warn- 
ing— that  Kknnxdt  and  his  backers  don't 
realize  how  far  toward  the  precipice  the 
Senator's  labor  reform  bill  (S.  606)  is  taking 
them. 

The  Senator,  for  example,  has  been  forced 
by  competition  to  take  a  position  which  op- 
poses making  union  officers  criminally  re- 
sponsible for  misusing  union  funds.  True, 
the  Kennedy  bill  does  not  blacklist  "fidu- 
ciary responsibility,"  which  is  the  legal 
phrase.  But  of  the  four  principal  labor  re- 
form bills  now  before  Congress,  only  the 
Kennedy  bill  fails  to  include  a  fiduciary 
pro  vision. 

The  Kennedy  bill  Is  much  softer  than  its 
three  competitors  in  the  matter  of  financial 
disclosure  by  union  officers.  The  Kennedy 
measure  relies  on  criminal  procedures,  while 
the  Ooldwater-admlnistratlon  bill  (S.  748) 
would  provide  actions  of  disapproval  by  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Two  other  bills  by  Senator 
McClxixan  (S.  1137)  and  Congressman  Bas- 
BrN  (HJl.  4473)  go  still  further.  They  re- 
quire that  the  union  financial  reports  be 
certified  by  a  certified  public  accountant. 

Kennedy's  bill  includes  a  difficult  legal 
obstacle  for  the  removal  of  a  union  officer  by 
vote  of  the  union  members.  There  Is  a 
"show  cause"  phrase  In  the  Kennedy  bill 
Which  is  significantly  left  out  of  the  bill  by 
McCLnxAN,  whose  committee  has  inter- 
viewed so  many  slippery  characters.  Again, 
the  Kennedy  bill  Is  unlike  the  bills  by  Oolo- 
WATER,  McClzllan,  and  Bardbn  In  the  matter 
Of  protecting  union  members  from  threats 
and  violence  by  union  officers  and  goons. 

rOR    rZDCRAI.   SWAT 

The  Kennedy  bill  tends  to  federalize  Juris- 
diction over  labor  affairs  which  now  lie  in  the 
no-man's  land  between  Washington  and  the 
States.  Two  of  the  other  three  bills  favor 
States  rights  when  in  doubt  and  the  fourth 
bill  does  not  take  up  the  subject.  The  Ken- 
nedy bill  deals  very  gingerly  with  labor  pick- 
eting and  deals  not  at  all  with  secondary 
boycotts,  two  matters  on  which  the  AFL-CIO 
is  very  touchy. 

In  virtually  every  case  Kennedy  does  what 
the  labor  leaders  desire,  or  will  tolerate,  and 
what  the  btislness  community  regards  as  un- 
desirable and  often  intolerable.  This  may 
not  be  BO  bad.  Labor  Is  entitled  to  liberal 
champions  In  Congress,  but  there  Is  reason 
to  feel  that  some  of  the  Kennedy  positions 
are  harmful  not  merely  to  business,  but  to 
the  public  Interests.  This  appears  to  be  true 
in  places  where  the  Kennedy  bill  fails  to  go 
as  far  In  protective  language  as  the  Mc- 
Clellan  bill. 

The  PoLmcAL  Scene:  Congress  Won't  Halt 
Union  Ceiicx 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washinotow. — The  American  people  may 
not  realize  it  yet,  but  the  Congress  Isn't  go- 
ing to  do  anything  at  this  session  that  really 
will  put  an  end  to  the  racketeering  in  labor 


unions.     This  is  already  conceded  privately 
by  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 

Actually,  none  of  the  proposed  measures, 
even  if  passed,  would  eliminate  the  corrup- 
tion that  has  been  exposed  at  the  hearings 
conducted  by  Senator  McClxllan  and  his 
committee. 

One  of  the  most  slgnlflcant  comments  has 
Just  come  from  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  In  an  interview  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Dun's  Review  and  Modern  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Meany  pointed  out  that  the 
unions  alone  cannot  stop  the  abuses.  Here 
is  an  excerpt: 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  labor 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  Congress  will 
provide  adequate  power  to  curb  these 
abuses? 

Answer.  Adequate  power?  Frankly,  these 
abuses  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  unions 
alone.  Thfr^trade-unlon  movement  is  trying 
to  do  what  It  can  In  this  field.  We  think 
we  have  some  moral  responsibility  to  do  this. 
But  the  AFL-CIO  has  no  legal  responsibility 
to  curb  corruption  in  imlon  locals.  We 
aren't  a  law-enforcement  agency,  and  we 
don't  have  the  power  of  subpena.  We 
couldn't  possibly  call  a  trade-union  official 
before  our  council  and  say,  "We  are  suspi- 
cious: we  don't  like  the  way  things  are  go- 
ing." Certainly,  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  action  where  we  had  proof  of  wrong- 
doing or  corruption.  But  we  must  have  the 
proof,  and  we  haven't  got  the  machinery  to 
go  oiit  and  make  these  investigations. 

So.  to  answer  your  question,  we  don't  feel 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Kennedy-Ervln 
bill  would  eliminate  corruption.  We  do 
think  it  would  curb  some  of  these  people 
because  they  will  have  to  report  all  their 
flnHnclal  transactions.  We  think  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervln bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  the  real  problem  of  corruption  is 
the  failure  of  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties to  act.  The  Jukebox  and  coin-machine 
business  points  it  up  quite  clearly.  Here's 
one  of  our  big  Industries.  In  the  billion- 
dollar  class,  and  It's  honeycombed  wltli 
gangsters  and  thugs  operating  with  the  con- 
nivance of  greedy  businessmen  and  with 
the  cognizance  of  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. 

"it  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  real  answer  to 
corruption,  whether  in  unions  or  anywhere 
else,  is  t>etter  law  enforcement.  Nobody  runs 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association  every 
time  a  cashier  defaults  or  somebody  on  the 
Inside  robs  a  bank — they  expect  the  local 
district  attorney  to  handle  that.  When  com- 
panies engage  In  business  frauds,  nobody 
runs  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
says.  'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  law 
enforcement?'  No.  they  expect  the  local  dis- 
trict attorney  to  do  it." 

This  correspondent  read  the  foregoing 
quotation  to  Senator  McClellan  and  asked 
him  for  his  opinion  on  it.  The  Arkansas 
Senator  said: 

"They  say  they  do  not  have  the  power,  and 
that  is  correct.  They  can't  stop  a  Hoffa. 
That's  why  laws  are  needed.  If  they  had 
the  power,  and  would  be  diligent  in  exercis- 
ing it.  we  probably  wouldn't  need  additional 
laws,  or  so  many  laws.  But  they  cannot  deal 
with  people  like  Hoffa,  and  it's  imperative 
that  we  enact  laws  to  at  least  curb — you 
never  completely  prevent  crime  of  any  kind." 

Question.  "I  wonder  why  the  local  district 
attorneys  haven't  done  more  on  this?" 

Answer.  "I  think  the  simple  answer  to  that 
Is,  politics.  They  control — ^Just  like  they 
control  an  industry  or  control  an  operation, 
iniey  have  the  political  power  where  they 
control  often  the  people  In  public  office." 

Question.  "You  mean  the  unions  do?" 

Answer.  "Sure.  Or  tbj  imlon  racketeera— 
that  element  in  them.  Tlisre's  no  question 
about  thai.** 


All  this  points  up  to  the  fact  that  labor 
unions  are  not  at  all  analogous  to  trade  aaao- 
dations  or  groups  of  businesses.  The  labor 
unions  have  a  monopoly  F>ower.  They  get  it 
out  of  existing  laws  and  also  out  of  the  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  Include  labor  unions  as 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  antlmonopoly  or 
antitrust  laws. 

Labor  unions  have  not  only  a  monopoly 
power  In  being  able  to  fix  wages  ;n  an  entire 
industry,  but  they  have  a  monopoly  power 
with  respect  to  memberships.  In  some  lines, 
they  can  prevent  an  applicant  from  getting 
a  Job.  They  can  force  a  member  out  of  a 
union  through  -arlous  devicea  and  deprive 
him  of  his  means  of  livelihood.  This  type 
of  potential  coercion  makes  It  dUBcuit  for 
anyone  who  Is  aware  of  corruption  to  give 
testimony  to  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties for  fear  of  punishment  by  union  officials. 
No  such  power  over  the  individual  is  held  by 
any  other  trade  organization  or  private  asso- 
ciation of  any  kind. 

Obviously,  it  is  the  duty  of  States  to  pre- 
serve order  and  punish  crimes  within  their 
tx>rders.  But  when  wrongdoing  is  of  an  in- 
terstate character— and  virtually  all  the 
unions  have  been  placed  under  IntersUte 
commerce  by  acts  of  Congress  arul  by  Judi- 
cial decisions — it  would  appear  that  ulti- 
mately Federal  legislation  will  be  necessary. 
In  fact.  Congress  enacted  several  years  ago 
the  first  of  its  antiracketeering  statutes,  and 
these  have  never  been  held  to  be  an  Improper 
exercise  of  Federal  authority. 

(From  the  Washington  Courthouse  (Ohio) 
Record-Herald,  Mar.  33,  ISM) 

Prbsent  Labor  Bills  Ignoring  Real  Evils 

People  of  almost  every  community  In  the 
country  have  a  decided  Interest  In  what 
transpires  in  this  session  of  Congress  with 
reference  to  labor  bills — particularly  In  re- 
gard to  the  monopolistic  power  of  the  big 
union  labor  organizations. 

Two  labor  bills  are  now  before  Congress. 
One  Is  the  administration's  bill,  the  other  Is 
known  as  the  Kennedy-lves  bill  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
last  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  two  pro- 
posaU  before  Congress  at  this  Ume  sesms  to 
be  to  protect  the  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bership from  corrupt  union  ofllctals.  The 
sordid  revelations  produced  by  the  McClellan 
committee's  Investigations  Into  labor  rack- 
eteering have  demonstrated  a  crying  need  for 
that,  even  though  this  touches  only  a  part 
of  the  labor  trouble. 

The  other  side,  one  of  vital  and  perhaps 
even  more  Importance  in  the  long  vlem-.  was 
recently  dealt  with  by  Henry  Hazlitt  in  one 
of  his  Newsweek  columns.  Be  writes:  "The 
two  labor  bills  •  •  •  merely  serve  to  deflect 
public  attention  away  from  the  real 
evils  of  uncurbed  union  power.  They  seem 
to  be  drafted  mainly  on  the  assumption  thst 
labor  bosses  can  do  uo  wrong  except  to  union 
members.  The  plight  of  nontuilOD  workers, 
employers,  and  the  oonsimalng  public  Is 
largely  Ignored.  The  central  evils  of  legal- 
ized violence  and  monopolistic  compulsion 
are  left  untouched." 

The  general  public,  which  more  and  more 
has  been  noting  the  extremes  to  which  vari- 
ous big  labor  leaders  have  been  going,  un- 
doubtedly Is  Inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Haz- 
Utt  when  he  adds  that  "real  stepa  to  reform 
would  be  amendment  of  the  Taf  t-Uartley  Act 
to  renu>ve  the  exclusive  bargaining  powers 
granted  to  unions,  and  to  prohibit  all  devices 
that  tie  employment  to  union  membership." 

In  other  words,  if  every  form  of  corrup- 
tion, dishonesty,  and  unethical  pracUoes 
Within  the  unions  disappeared  tomorrow. 
and  if  all  union  affairs  were  administered  on 
a  level  of  unquestioned  purity  with  refer- 
ence to  leaders'  treatment  of  union  mem- 
bers. reaUy  Important  abxises  would  remain. 
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Union  monopoly  and  the  union  power  to 
coerce  and  dictate,  are  left  untouched  by 
the  proposed  laws.  No  Isw  In  this  connec- 
tion, is  now  before  Congress  which  pays 
more  than  feeble  llpservlce  to  the  real  pub- 
lic interest. 

Years  ago  v  hen  that  sort  of  thing  was 
happening  in  big  business  with  lu  monopo- 
listic activities,  correcUve  legislation  was 
speedily  passed  to  curtail  abuses.  Why 
should  the  now  powerful  labor  organizations 
not  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  for  the 
sake  of  public  welfare? 


LOCAL  mrnATTVE  AND  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  IS  REVITAUZING 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  growing  challenges  confronting  our 
Nation  is  that  of  the  future  of  our  urban 
centers.  The  increasing  demand  for 
services  by  city  dwellers,  their  Increasing 
cost,  and  the  decay  of  many  downtown 
areas  across  the  land,  have  posed  tre- 
mendou.s  problems  for  our  larger  cities. 
The  reaction  to  such  situations  has 
varied  from  place  to  place. 

Some  cities  have  turned  immediately 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  assist- 
ance. Others  have  taken  the  view  that 
SUte  governments  should  do  whatever 
rebuilding  Is  needed.  Finally,  a  great 
many  cities  have  decided  that  this  is  a 
problem  they  themselves  must  face 
squarely;  that  this  is  a  challenge  which 
must  be  answered  by  local  leadership 
local  financing,  and  local  action. 

A  splendid  case  in  point  is  Rochester, 
NY.  In  the  post -World  War  II  years 
the  city  has  taken  a  number  of  progres- 
sive steps  to  revIUlize  its  downtown  area 
to  eradicate  slums  and  architectural  de-' 
cay.  and  rebuild  a  city  of  which  aU  resi- 
dents can  be  proud. 

It  is  importent  to  note  that  the  al- 
ready outstanding  results  are  largely  the 
product  of  local  leadership  and  funds 
and  increasingly  vigorous  support  from 
private  enterprise  sources.    EnUghtened 
coopei-aUon   of    all    parties    concerned, 
based  on  voluntary  compliance  and  good 
Plain,  hard  work,  has  paid  rich  dividends.' 
The  city's  downtown  is  now  literally 
a  place  reborn,  a  showplace  other  cities 
of  our  Nation  could  well  study  and  emu- 
1«H     ^y  *\**  is  off  to  the  governmental 
and  civic  leaders  who  have  produced 
this  modem-day  miracle.     They  have 
deinonstrated  that  not  all  the  answers 
to  local  problems  must  be  sought  In 
Albany  or  Washington. 

The  story  of  Rochester's  rehabiliution 
program  was  graphicaUy  outlined  re- 
cenUy  by  Robert  P.  Aex.  the  city's  city 
manager,  and  one  of  the  stalwarts  in 
this  surge  of   progress.     In  an   article 
published  in  the  March   issue  of  New 
,Jt  ^^^  Taxpayer,  he  tells  something 
Of  the  ingredients  which  wwit  Into  this 
successful  municipal  improvement  pro- 
gram.   It  Is  fltUng  that  Mr.  Aex's  re- 
marks should  be  printed  in  this  publi- 
cation, for  Its  sponsor,  the  Citizens  Pub- 
lic Expenditure  Survey,  has  long  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  limit  ex- 
travagance In  government  spending  and 
insure  that  each  taxpayer  receives  the 
maximum  benefits  for  his  tex  contribu- 
tions.    I   ask  unanimous   consent  Uiat 
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this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rochester   Crrv   Manager  Traces  Steps   in 

Downtown  Rehabilitation  Program 

(By  Robert  P.  Aex.  city  manager  of 

Rochester) 

Rochester,  the  third  largest  city  In  New 
York  State,  Is  a  typical  eastern  city  which 
has  grown  old  and  has  been  showing  the 
signs  of  old  age.  The  community  was  set- 
tled almost  150  years  ago.  and  Rochester  be- 
came an  Incorporated  city  125  years  ago. 

According  to  Blake  McKelvey.  city  his- 
torian, the  rapidity  of  Rochester's  growth 
In  the  1820's  made  it  America's  first  boom- 
town.  The  blooming  gardens,  attractive  cot- 
tages and  pretentious  mansions  In  Rochester 
in  post -Civil  War  days  attracted  many  visi- 
tors. 

By  1890,  visitors  were  displaying  even  a 
greater  interest  in  the  remarkably  simple 
Kodak  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Rochester  was  known 
as  the  Kodak  city. 

After  100  years  of  prosperous  growth  and 
development,  Rochester  decided  it  needed 
modernizaUon.  Ten  years  ago,  the  city  un- 
dertook the  most  ambitious  public  Unprove- 
ment  In  iu  history.  This  program  was 
aimed  at  modernizing  municipal  service  and 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  act  In  a 
downtown  redevelopment  program. 
asterial  hicrwats 

The  construciion  of  new  arterial  highways 
has  been  authorized  each  year  since  1950 
Rochester's  arterial  highway  program  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  an  inner  loop 
which  circles  the  central  downtown  busl- 
ness  dUtrlct  and  an  outer  loop  which  circles 
the  city.  Connecting  links  between  the  in- 
ner  loop  and  the  outer  loop  complete  the 
plan  for  a  new  arterial  highway  system  to 
serve  the  city  and  the  metropoUtan  area. 

OrrSTRUT    PARKINC 

The  population  In  the  metropolitan  area 
extends  far  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  pub- 
lic transit  system.  Therefore,  the  municipal 
Improvement  program  for  revitalizing  the 
downtown  area  includes  the  construction  of 
places  for  people  to  park  their  cars  after 
they  have  used  the  new  highways  to  get 
downtown. 

Modem  parking  accommodations  in  the 
form  of  parking  ramps  today  provide  deluxe 
parking  service  at  reasonable  rates.  Rates 
are  as  low  as  5  centa  per  hour. 

One  parking  ramp,  a  523-car.  eight-level 
unit,  handled  65.000  cars  in  the  4  weeks  be- 
tween Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  1968 
Every  car  contained  a  shopper  because  long- 
term  parking  u  prohibited. 

CtVfC  CXNT^ 

In  July  1954,  the  governments  of  the  city 
Of  Rochester  and  the  county  of  Monroe  ap- 
proved a  site  in  the  downtown  area  for  a 
proposed  dty-county  civic  center  In  an  area 
of  the  city  which  had  deteriorated  In  recent 
years. 

The  completion  of  the  Civic  Center  which 
is  already  under  construction,  will  bring  the 
units  of  city  and  county  government  to- 
gether in  one  place  and  wUl  greatly  aid  and 
Improve  the  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment for  both  the  city  and  the  county. 
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The  key  to  the  rehablUtatlon  program  Is 
voluntary  oomplUnce  by  landlords,  but  the 
housing  ordinance  has  teeth  In  it  which  can 
be  used  when  necessary.  In  1967.  Rochester 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  nine  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  a  most  outstanding  re- 
hab lltatlon  program,  and  it  received  a  Home 
Achievement  Award  from  Look  magazine 

Rochester's  downtown  redevelopment  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  the  beUef  that  private 

h!1S»V*  °!^^  P'*y  **^«  ™»I*  fo'e  »n  the 
demolition  ot  old  structures  and  the  build- 
ing of  new  ones.  The  municipal  improve- 
ment program,  ambitious  as  it  Is  would 
never  be  sufficient  to  do  the  Job.  Even  with 
State  and  Federal  aid.  there  would  not  be 
enough  local  tax  resources  to  underwrite 
such  a  program. 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  private  enterprise 
has  responded.  New  buildings  have  been 
constructed  in  the  downtown  area,  and  old 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  and  restored. 

MtOTOWN    PLAZA    PROJECT 

On  September  26.  1958.  local  newspapers 
aimounced  a  private  enterprise  project  called 
Midtown  Plaza  'see  October  1968  Taxpayer) 
It  is  geared  toward  revitalizing  downtown 
Rochester  and  checking  the  decentralization 
of  shopping.  Midtown  Plaza  is  unique  in 
that  It  is  basically  an  urban  renewal  project 
by  private  enterprise  without  government 
subsidy. 

The  project  anticipates  the  expansion  of 
the  present  McCurdy  &  Co.  and  B.  FOrman 
Co.  retail  stores.  25  or  30  new  retaU  shops 
an  18-story  office  building  and  a  bus  t«--' 
mlnal.  All  tWs  is  to  be  designed,  con- 
structed and  financed  by  private  enterprise 
All  land  required  for  the  shopping  plaza  has 
been  acquired  by  the  private  Interests 

The  city's  cooperation  in  the  Midtown 
project  has  been  carefuUy  studied  The 
municipal  Investment  in  the  oonstrucUon  of 
streeta,  relocaUon  of  water  lines  and  sewers 
and  an  underground  garage  has  been  evalu- 
ated as  "self-liquidating." 

HEW    HOTEL 

On  January  10,  1959.  the  Hotel  Corp  of 
America  announced  Ita  Intention  to  con- 
stnict  a  new  $6  million  hotel  In  Rochester. 

The  additional  revenue  in  taxes  which  the 
city  government,  the  city  schooU  and  the 
county  government  will  receive  from  the  pri- 
vate construction  In  Midtown  Plaza  and  the 
new  hotel  removes  all  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  municipal  projecta.  undertaken  in  coop- 
eration with  the  private  Midtown  Plaaa  proj- 
ect. wIU  be  self -liquidating. 

When  the  proposed  new  hotel  was  an- 
notinced.  Mayor  Peter  Barry  said,  "The  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  hotel  of  a  different 
type  for  downtown  Rochester  Is  exactly  the 
type  of  result  lor  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing. It  is  this  sort  of  private  investment 
and  renewal  of  our  commercial  area  which 
we  feel  wUl  bring  about  a  literal  rebirth  of 
Rochester's  downtown. 


THE  BYELORUSSIAN  NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC 


tCHABILrrATIOlf 
The  rehabilitation  of  Individual  homes, 
old  streeta.  and  even  whole  sections  of  the 
city  was  undertaken  by  the  city's  rehabUl- 
tatlon  commission  in  1955.  A  hygiene  of 
housing  ordinance  was  adopted  and  residen- 
tial rehabilitation  throughout  the  city  has 
progressed  at  a  rapid  rate. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
25th  of  March  1918.  there  came  into  be- 
ing a  free  republic  known  as  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Republic.  Its  life  was 
very,  very  short  indeed.  It  was  then  con- 
solidated and  incorporated  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  arrival  of  March  25  each  year  does 
call  attention  to  and  does  bring  to  mind 
the  rich  contributicxis  which  the  citizens 
of  Byelorussian  descent  in  this  country 
have  made  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  • 
this  Republic.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they 
have  striven  to  keep  alive  their  tradi- 
tions  and   their   imquenchable   love  of 
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freedom;  and  in  doing  so  they  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois. 


CHRISTIAN  ARCHIBALD  HERTER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  Christian  Archibald 
Herter. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  is  64.  He 
was  bom  on  March  28,  1895.  At  his 
birth,  Grover  Cleveland  was  in  the  White 
House  and  Adlai  Stevension,  Sr.,  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate.  Mr.  Herter  was 
bom  in  Paris.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  were  artists.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  Prance  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  graduate 
from  Harvard  cum  laude  in  1915. 

His  ambition  was  to  be  an  architect. 
He  abandoned  his  course  and  Joined  the 
Foreign  Service  as  an  Embassy  attach^ 
in  Berlin  in  1916. 

Being  too  tall  for  his  weight,  he  was 
rejected  for  military  service  in  World 
War  I  and  became  a  special  assistant  in 
the  State  Department  in  1917. 

Pew  persons  have  had  such  a  variety  of 
experience  to  equip  them  for  the  duties 
which  Chris  Herter  is  now  called  upon 
to  assume. 

He  negotiated  a  prisoner-of-war  agree- 
ment with  Germany  after  World  War  I. 
He  was  Secretary  to  our  Peace  Mission 
in  Paris  in  1918-19.  In  1919.  he  became 
Secretary  to  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration imder  Herbert  Hoover.  He 
became  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Relief  Council.  He  fought  com- 
munism with  food  for  refugees  and  pris- 
oners of  war.  When  Herbert  Hoover  be- 
came Secretary  of  Commerce  in  1921, 
Chris  Herter  was  chosen  as  his  assist- 
ant. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  pub- 
lisher, editor,  and  lecturer,  and  lectured 
at  Harvard  on  international  relations  In 
1929  and  1930. 

In  1931.  public  service  claimed  him 
again. 

For  12  years,  he  served  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  or  Assembly  and 
was  selected  speaker  of  the  house  for  4 
years.  Then  came  four  terms  in  Con- 
gress. In  his  first  election  he  won  by 
2,900;  in  his  fourth  election,  he  won  by 
67,000.  I  served  with  Chris  Herter  in  the 
House. 

In  1947,  Chris  Herter  proposed  to  Con- 
gress a  Select  Committee  on  European 
Aid  to  get  first-hand  information  on  the 
proposal  of  General  Marshall,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  a  Marshall  plan.  I 
saw  Chris  Herter's  work  in  Europe  and 
can  testify  to  the  skillful  approach  he 
made  to  this  problem.  I  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Prom  Congress,  Chris  Herter  went  to 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  for 
two  terms.  Thereafter  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
took  over  those  duties  in  February  of 
1957. 

He  Is  the  father  of  4  children,  the 
grandfather  of  12,  and  holds  honorary 
degrees  from  16  universities. 


Many  Members  of  the  Senate  served 
with  Chris  Herter  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  we 
know  of  him:  He  is  a  scholar.  He  is 
thorough.  He  has  the  background  and 
talent  for  his  new  responsibilities.  He 
possesses  that  most  uncommon  of  all  vir- 
tues, common  sense.  He  is  a  dedicated 
patriot.  He  is  friendly.  He  has  moral 
courage  and  he  will  serve  honorably  and 
with  distinction  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  as  Secre- 
taries of  State,  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  John  Foster  Dulles. 


JOHN   FOSTER   DULLES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
heard  of  Secretary  Dulles'  resignation 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Herter.  I  is- 
sued a  news  release  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Herter.  As  has  been  stated,  he  is  a  man 
of  character  and  ability.  This  he  dem- 
onstrated in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  Governor  of  a  great  State. 
He  demonstrated  it  again,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  America 
has  produced.  John  Foster  Dulles. 

An  editorial  entitled  "A  Fighter  for 
Freedom  Retires,"  was  published  in 
Business  Week  of  April  18.  1959.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

with  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  free  world  has  lost 
the  Invaluable  services  of  one  of  Its  most 
powerful  and  effective  advocates.  His  task, 
as  he  saw  It,  was  to  preserve  peace  and  free- 
dom In  the  world.  And  to  that  high  pur- 
pose, Dulles  semessly  devoted  his  vast 
knowledge  and  boundless  energy. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PicHTiR  roR  Freedom  Retires 

With  the  resignation  of  SecreUry  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  free  world  has  lost 
the  Invaluable  services  of  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  effective  advocates.  His  task, 
as  he  saw  it,  was  to  preserve  peace  and  free- 
dom In  the  world.  And  to  that  high  pur- 
pose, Dulles  selflessly  devoted  his  vast 
knowledge  and   boundless  energy. 

Although  controversy  raged  about  him 
much  of  the  time,  he  pursued  his  labors  with 
the  calm,  relentless  air  of  a  man  who  had 
dedicated  himself  to  a  Just  cause  and  In- 
tended to  follow  the  path  of  duty  where- 
ever  It  might  lead.  It  was  this  quality,  no 
less  than  his  exacting  mind  and  wide  ex- 
perience In  foreign  affairs,  that  gave  him 
the  unchallenged  leadership  of  the  West  In 
the  worldwide  struggle  against  Communist 
expansion. 

Dulles  has  never  faltered  In  his  belief  that 
the  free  world  must  meet  Soviet  aggression 
with  boldness  and  courage,  that  appeasement 
would  only  increase  tht  danger  of  war. 
From  his  knowledge  of  the  origins  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  he  derived  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  Communists  must  never  be 
left  In  any  doubt  about  our  capacity,  and  our 
will,  to  meet  any  outright  aggression  with 
force. 

His  formulation  of  this  policy  frequently 
frightened  the  timid  and  less  farsighted. 
His  phrase  "massive  retaliation"  aroused  a 
furor  at  home  and  abroad  among  many  who 
failed  to  realize  that  Dulles  was  talking  the 
only  language  the  Communists  could  under- 
stand. When  he  frankly  said  that  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  foe  we  had  to  be  ready  to 
go  to  the  brink  of  war.  his  enemies  used  the 


epithet  "brinkmanship"  in  an  effort  to  t«ar 
him  down.  Yet.  today.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  Communist  ambitions  can  b« 
held  In  check  only  by  our  retalUatory  power 
and  by  our  determination  to  use  It  as  a  last 
resort  rather  than  to  surrender  our  prin- 
ciples. 

For  all  his  toughness.  Dulles  t>as  never 
been  a  warmonger.  At  least  once.  In  his 
early  days  In  office,  the  Idea  of  preventive  war 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  possible  answer 
to  the  Soviet  menace.  He  rejected  such  n 
coxirse  as  repugnant  to  the  whole  American 
tradition.  He  has  been  convinced  that  If  the 
United  States  maintained  both  Its  power  and 
Its  principles,  we  could  win  the  East-West 
struggle  without  subjecting  the  world  to  a 
holocaust.  And  hts  record  proves  what  a 
master  he  was  In  the  difficult  art  of  keeping 
an  appropriate  balance  between  power  and 
principle — the  two  essential  attributes  of 
an  effective  foreign  policy  In  a  democratic 
nation. 

If  Dulles  often  seemed  rigid  In  his  diplo- 
matic approach.  It  was  not  because  he  was 
Inflexible,  as  so  often  charged.  In  beginning 
to  prepare  the  U.S.  position  on  Berlin.  Just 
before  he  was  stricken  down,  he  showed  him- 
self ready  for  a  flexible  approach  to  Soviet 
demands — one  that  would  allow  for  the 
power  realities  In  Berlin  and  stUl  preserve 
basic  Western  rights  there. 

Like  many  another  American  Secretary  of 
SUtes  before  him.  Dulles  has  had  to  bear  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  partisan  atuck  at  home. 
From  abroad  he  has  had  to  meet  a  con- 
stant stream  of  poisonous  propaganda  from 
the  foe  and  more  than  a  few  malicious  barbs 
from  our  allies.  Fortunately,  he  always  has 
had  the  unfailing  support  of  President  Elsen- 
hower.  And  though  he  may  have  been  prone 
to  run  a  one-man  show  at  the  State  De- 
partment, he  also  has  had  the  loyal  support 
of  an  able  group  of  assistants. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  tribute  to 
tHilles  came  when  the  nature  of  his  Illness 
was  revealed  some  2  months  ago.  Almost 
overnight  his  detractors  began  to  speak  and 
write  of  him  as  an  "indispensable  man." 

To  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow  men 
everywhere.  Dulles  has  given  of  his  strength 
without  stint.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  Americans.  He  has  set  a 
sUndard  of  devotion  to  duty  and  high  prin- 
ciple that  win  be  an  inspiration  for  those 
who  must  now  uke  up  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  securing  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  AN  ERA  IN  AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY— DEATH  OP  CHIEF 
TOMMY  THOMPSON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Chief  Tommy  Thompson  of  the  Wy'am 
Indian  tribe  was  born  5  years  before 
statehood  was  achieved  Uy  my  home 
State  in  1859.  During  the  105  years  of 
his  life.  Chief  Tommy  Thompson  saw  the 
culture  of  his  people  run  the^full  course 
from  the  primitive  to  the  present  day. 
He  did  not  approve  of  all  that  he  saw. 
He  disliked  many  of  the  changes  from 
tribal  ways. 

Chief  Tommy  also  was  an  outspoken 
protector  of  his  people's  treaty  rights. 
He  opposed  to  the  end  the  loss  of  fish- 
ing rights  at  Celilo  Falls  on  the  Columbia 
River,  where  the  Dalles  Dam  flooded  out 
an  ancient  fishing  site.  Members  of  his 
tribe  will  long  remember  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf.  And  others  who  knew  of 
his  devotion  to  his  position  as  tribal 
Indian  chief  will  long  respect  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  those  respon- 
sibilities. 


I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  some  informative  edi- 
torials and  news  stories  from  Oregon 
newspapers  about  the  death  of  Chief 
Tommy  Thompson. 

The  editorials  are  from  the  Journal  of 
Portland  and  the  Statesman  of  Salem; 
the  articles  are  written  by  Mrs.  Ami 
Sullivan  for  the  Oregonian.  of  Portland 
and  by  Robert  C.  Hall,  of  Hood  River' 
for  the  Journal  They  fUl  in  background 
on  an  epoch  now  closing  in  the  annals  of 
the  Oregon  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  news  stories  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Salem  Statesman,  Apr.  15.  1059) 
Death  or  an  Indian  CHixr 
Tommy  Thompson  niled  the  role  of  Indian 
Chief,  an  authentic  one  too.  for  many  decades, 
but  at  last,  at  age  104.  he  was  called  to  the 
"happy  fishing  grounds"  where  fat  salmon 
fresh  from  the  sea  are  not  cut  off  by  white 
men's  nets  or  dams— or  laws.  Chief  Tommy 
was  head  of  the  small  band  of  Wy'am  Indians 
who  clustered  at  Celilo  Falls  on  the  Colum- 
bia, falls  now  smothered  by  the  Impounded 
waters  of  the  Coliunbla. 

Chief  Tommy  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  of  the  West  and  died  at  nearby 
Hood  River.  He  will  be  burled  In  the  Indian 
cemetery  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  river 
where.  In  his  lifetime,  he  saw  railroads  come, 
and  highways  with  fast  automobiles,  saw 
giant  man-guided  birds  fly  In  the  airway  of 
the  Gorge  and  stubby  tugs  dragging  barges 
replace  the  steamers  Bailey  Gatzert  and  r.  J. 
Potter.  He  saw.  In  short,  the  passing  of  the 
pioneer  stage  of  the  white  race  In  the  North- 
west and  the  ushering  m  of  the  Industrial 
age.  saw  the  accomodaUon  of  the  Indians, 
painful  and  slow,  to  the  white  men's  ways. 
In  time  his  tlUe  of  chief  became  honorary 
as  the  diminishing  tribal  authority  passed  to 
tribal  councils;  but  he  was  venerated  by  the 
tribesmen  for  his  tlUe  and  his  years  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  band.  They  will  accord  him 
honors  deriving  from  old  custom  In  the 
funeral  ceremonies  attending  his  Interment. 

{From  the  Oregonian.  Apr.  15.  1959) 
Indian  Dkumb.  Voices  Pat  Homack  to  Chief 

ToMMT  Thompson 
(By  Ann  Sullivan) 

Indians  from  many  places  In  the  North- 
west, particularly  Warm  Springs  and 
Yakima,  have  gathered  at  Celilo  Falls  to  pay 
homage  to  beloved  old  Tommy  Kunl  Thomp- 
son, the  last  of  the  hereditary  chiefs  In 
Oregon.    He  died  Sunday  at  Hood  River. 

The  colorful  centenarian,  who  w»is  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  105,  was  carried  from 
the  Anderson  Mortuary  In  Hood  River  early 
Tuesday  evening,  dressed  In  pure  white 
new  buckskins,  devoid  of  ornament. 

He  was  taken  in  darkness  past  the  gleam- 
ing, whirring  maaslveness  of  the  Dalles  Dam 
which  he  bitterly  opposed  and  which  in  life 
be  had  declined  to  look  at.  His  body, 
wrapped  In  some  10  fine  Pendleton  blankets 
was  placed  on  top  of  his  handsome,  ornate 
beaded  chieftain's  trappings  In  a  cedar  coffin. 
They  go  with  him  to  a  world  beyond  with 
which  he  had  long  communicated  through 
his  holy  bird.  Pl-a-toot  Ka-ke-«. 

The  bronze  dove,  a  gift  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers.  Is  a  replica  of  the  UtUe  wooden 
bird  which  Tommy  Kunl  ('he  who  is  full 
of  knowledge")  carved  when  he  became  chief 
of  the  Wy'ams  about  the  time  he  was  full 
grown.  The  bird  customarily  was  mounted 
on  his  La-wlt.  or  prayer  pole  In  front  of  the 
long  house  of  the  old  Celilo  village.  It  al- 
ways faced  east — to  the  sun. 

When  the  sun  rose  to  that  the  shadow  of 
the  bird  feU  on  the  ground  through  the 
eastward  opening  of  the  long  bouse,  it  was 


•Iways  time  for  the  annual  spring  salmon 
festival,  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  the  Indians, 
for  the  return  of  the  bountiful  food  fish  to 
spawn  up  the  river. 

It  Is  almost  that  time  now.  but  there  has 
been  no  announcement  of  a  festival,  for  gone 
are  the  ages-old  fishing  grounds. 

Until  midnight  Tuesday,  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  old  chief  gathered  around  his 
body  In  ita  casket  In  the  new  long  house, 
thrumming  drums  and  chanUng  Indian 
songs  In  his  honor,  recounting  his  bravery 
and  wonderful  things  he  was  In  life. 

The  large  cedar  casket  was  made  by  hand 

as  Chief  Tommy  had  requested— by  some  of 
the  Indians  at  Warm  Springs.  It  was 
trucked  to  Celilo  Tuesday,  and  the  chiefs 
body  placed  In  It.  The  outelde  is  varnished, 
and  Inside  It  Is  painted  a  sky  blue — "when 
the  dawn  and  the  sun  meet  together." 

The  chief's  widow,  tiny  Flora  Thompson, 
who  Is  about  60  years  old  (she  married  him 
about  10  years  ago),  helped  dress  him  at  the 
funeral  home  Tuesday. 

She  said  that  his  fine,  eagle  feathered 
headdress  will  stay  behind  him.  and  that  the 
only  symbol  of  hU  chieftainship  will  be  a 
single  eagle  feather  In  his  hand. 

The  Indians  at  the  funeral  which  is  called 
"nl-cha-tut."  had  a  snack  supper  at  mld- 
nlgnt  and  reUred  to  rest  until  Wednesday 
morning,  when  they  wUl  again  take  up  their 
homage. 

This  time  the  chanting  and  the  drtuns  will 
go  on  throughout  the  night,  with  the  burial 
scheduled  as  near  dawn  as  possible,  as  the 
chief  had  wished. 

Urt.  Thcwnpson  said  that  it  might  not  be 
until  8  or  9  a.m.  because  of  dUBculty  of  tra- 
versing the  dlsUnce  to  the  little  old  ceme- 
tery long  used  by  the  CeUlos  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  river.  Railroad  excavation 
long  ago  wiped  out  the  road,  so  the  National 
Guard  has  volunteered  the  use  of  heavy 
vehicles  to  traverse  the  neighboring  farmer's 
land  to  reach  the  cemetery. 
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consciences  over  the  memory  of  what  It  did 
to  Chief  Tommy  and  bis  people. 

They  are  not  helped  by  the  further  knowl- 
edge that  the  overaU  record  of  the  white 
men's  dealings  with  the  Indians  over  the 
decades  Is  not  one  of  which  to  be  proud 


I  From    the  Oregon   Journal,   Apr.    16.    1959) 
CHnr  Tommy  s  Memokt  a  Reproach 
Chief    Tommy    Thompson    of    the    Wy'am 
Indians  was  born  In  a  tepee  by  the  roaring 
waters  of  Celilo  Falls. 

For  more  than  a  century  he  lived  within 
earshort  of  the  sound.  The  roar  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  drowning  of  the  Celilo 
rocks  by  the  Dalles  Dam  pool.  Now  Chief 
Tommy  has  gone,  at  age  105.  his  last  few 
years  spent,  sadly.  In  a  nursing  home. 

His  memory  must  always  be  a  reproach  to 
the  white  man.  He  saw  the  coming  of  the 
white  settlers  and  the  transition  of  a  raw 
frontier  into  what  we  call  clvlllEatlon.  He 
became  a  friend  of  the  whites,  but  never  did 
he  accept  their  ways. 

He  resisted  to  the  end  the  loss  of  the  Olllo 
fishing  rocks,  which  destroyed  forever  the 
colorful  way  of  life  of  his  people. 

He  did  not  consider  money  a  substitute 
for  salmon,  and  he  refused  personally  to  ac- 
cept the  pay  offered  each  member  of  his  tribe 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  loss  of 
the  fishing  rights.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
In  his  tribe  participated  in  the  agreement 
which  signed  away  those  rights,  for  his  peo- 
ple's ancient  claim  was  vague  and  hard  to 
prove.  "I  have  not  signatured  away  my 
salmon,"  he  was  fond  of  sajrlng. 

Chief  Tommy's  body,  wrapped  in  robes 
made  especially  for  him  and  lying  in  a 
casket  hewn  from  a  single  cedar  log,  will 
rest  on  the  high  shore  of  the  Columbia  near 
where  he  lived  out  his  years. 

The  spot  will  be  remembered  not  only  by 
the  people  of  his  vanishing  tribe  but  by 
many  white  persons  who  were  his  special 
friends    and    who    vainly    championed    bis 


Many  other  whites  accept  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  the  great  hydroelectric  development  at 
The  Dalles  but  are  a  little  uneasy  In  their 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal  Apr.   14,   1959] 

Plans  fo«  Indian  Chief  Tommt  Thompson's 

FxmEaAL  Revealed:  Ancient  Tribal  Rights 

Sad    Chants    Dtje    m    All-Nicht    Wtam 

Ritual 

(By  Bob  C.  Hall) 
Hood    Rivee.     April     14.-Chlef    Tommy 
J^a^^^  ^^^  °'  *^*  ^««*  Columbia  River 

?Jl  fio'  t,^  T®^.°*'*y  "^«^*  **  ^^  ^°™e  near 
Celllo  the  Indian  fishing  village  on  the  Co- 
lumbia where  his  tribe  had  Uved  for  cen- 
turies. Hte  family  said  he  was  close  to 
106  years  of  age. 

The  old  chief  of  the  Wy'am  Indians  (pon- 
ularly  caJled  the  Celilo  Tribe  after  the  steam 
boat  Celtlo  that  plied  the  river  to  that 
port  of  call)  spanned  a  century  of  Oregon 
t!!i^^  "^^  ceremonials  to  be  held  overhls 
body  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nlghto  wlU  fol- 
low, to  the  letter,  the  rites  which  he  him- 
self had  presided  over,  since  the  late  19th 
century. 

Only  a  few  whites  will  be  among  the  Wy'am 
people  to  gather  at  "the  long  house"  where 
Chief  Thompson  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
his  people  as  they  skewered  and  later  netted 
the  mighty  salmon  that  traversed  the  CelUo 
cataracts 

Now  the  Dalles  Dam  has  buried  that 
world-famesd  tourist  site,  the  railroads  and 
highways  have  all  but  obliterated  the  historic 
Wy'am  village  there.  But  the  long  house 
stUl  stands,  and  there  the  dead  chief  wiU 
receive  the  final  tribute  from  his  people. 

Clad  in  white  buckskin,  the  tradiUonal 
attire  for  a  dead  chief  on  his  way  to  the  here- 
after, with  three  eagle  feathers  In  hU  hand 
Chief  Thompson  is  to  lie  in  state  today.  whUe 
famUy  and  friends  gather  for  the  all-night 
ritual.  * 

Then,  circling  the  big  cedar  casket  one 
by  one,  the  tribe  will  chant  their  individual 
eulogies — a  symbol  of  their  friendship  as 
they  walk  him  to  paradise.  Each  chanter 
steps  out  to  let  the  next  one  step  In  after 
a  brief  "walk"  so  that  only  the  dead  chief 
travels  all  the  way.  The  others  move  away 
lest  they,  too,  be  taken  into  the  hereafter. 

Wednesday  night  the  tribe  will  carry  their 
dead  chief  to  the  burial  ground  that  lays 
on  the  windblown  bluff  high  above  the  CelUo 
village.  IronlcaUy.  they  may  have  to  ask  a 
white  man's  permission  to  reach  their  ceme- 
tery. The  old  access  road  was  ruined  by  white 
man's  construction  and  the  only  route  now 
passes  through  a  farmer's  private  land. 

Among  the  mourners  will  be  the  white 
woman  who  is  closer  to  the  tribe  than  any 
other  nontrlbe  member.  She  Is  Martha 
Fergvison  McKeown,  Willamette  University 
graduate  and  teacher  at  Hood  River's  Wy'- 
east  High  School.  Mrs.  McKeown  and  her 
late  husband.  Archie,  spent  several  years  be- 
fore his  death  photographing  and  recording 
the  peculiar  life  of  the  Celllo  fishing  Indians. 

Out  of  that  research  has  come  two  re- 
markable children's  books,  alternate  pages 
of  Mrs.  McKeown's  writings  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Keown's  black  and  white  photographs.  The 
second  of  these,  "Come  to  Our  Salmon 
Feast."  was  released  to  the  public  by  publish- 
ers Binfords  &  Mort.  Portland.  last  week. 

Mrs.  McKeown.  now  an  adopted  daughter 
of  Chief  Thompson,  and  virtually  his  guard- 
Ian  in  recent  years,  says  the  old  chief  was 
delighted  with  the  new  book,  which  she  read 
to  him  last  week.  The  book  takes  Its  title 
from  a  custom  Chief  Thompson  had  made  a 
moral  obUgatlon.  almost  to  his  undoing. 

Says  Mrs.  McKeown.  "You  see.  when  the 
original  treaty,  allowing  the  Wy'am  to  fish 
the  Celilo  Rapids,  was  signed  by  the  par- 
ticipating  tribes — Chief  Thcmipson   did   not 
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■Ign  tht  a^eement — he  was  told  that  the 
p«opl«  were  hi*  reaponilblllty  and  that  ba 
had  to  provide  for  them. 

"So  each  year  he  held  a  gtant  feaat  Just 
after  the  peak  of  the  salmon  flshlnx  season. 
Then,  with  he  and  his  famlljr  oooupylnc  the 
choicest  fishing  rock  at  Oelllo,  the  fish  were 
•as7  to  come  by  and  the  feast  was  always  a 
great  event  of  the  year. 

"But  lately,  with  the  rapids  gon»— under 
the  Dallas  Dam  Reservoir — It  had  praotically 
rulntd  him  to  provlda  all  that  flih— yat  ha 
kept  at  It,  Insisting  that  this  was  hU  obliga- 
tion." 

Such  an  adherence  to  tradition  was  the 
dominating  feature  of  chief  Thompson's 
life— •  life  which  mw  the  final  days  of  Indian 
glory  in  Oregon  and  ended  in  virtual  slavery 
to  the  conquering  whites. 

A  young  boy  when  the  first  Indian  treaties 
were  signed,  Chief  Thompson  grew  up  among 
a  tribe  that  never  fought  the  white  man, 
Mrved  aa  scouts  for  the  soldiers  quartered  at 
Port  Dallee. 

His  unols,  Chief  Stoeckettl.  was  killed  on 
•  scouting  mission.  Young  Kunl  took  ovsr 
the  ohlaf'M  ro|«,  then,  later  changed  hla 
name  to  Tommy  Thompson  after  the  ex- 
plorer David  Thompion.  In  his  way  be 
ahowed  his  intent  to  live  peaceably  beside 
the  ancient  fishing  grounds,  among  the 
n«w  whit*  MttUn, 

■ut  Indian  treaties  were,  it  seemed  to  the 
chief,  made  to  be  broken.  The  first  Indian 
treaty  of  185S  drew  out  the  boundaries  of 
Indian  flahlng  rights.  Another  traaty  in 
1865  limited  them  aUll,  and  taught  the 
Wy'am'a  a  lesson  In  white  diplomacy.  As 
payment  for  the  rights,  the  Government 
sent  a  trader  named  Huntington  to  pay  off 
the  Indians  In  blankets, 

Huntington  promptly  out  the  blankets  In 
foxir  pieces,  gave  a  "blanket"  to  each  family 
and  mad*  off  with  the  remainder  of  the 
material, 

In  dlsouMlon  with  th*  Army  InglnMra 
ever  use  of  the  Oelllo  area  for  the  burgeon- 
ing plana  of  river  development  and  dam  con- 
atructlon,  Chief  Thompeon  was  passively  ex- 
asperating. 
Says  his  biographer.  Mra,  MoKeown : 
"You  see,  Chief  Tommy  believed  the  fish 
and  the  river  came  from  his  gndi,  and  were 
never  to  be  discussed  in  any  wny  other  than 
that  he  luarned  from  his  elders.  So  he  would 
speak  of  them  only  In  Wy'am  language, 

"Well,  th*  *ngin**rB  usually  had  no  in- 
t*rpr*t*r  who  could  handle  the  language 
well  and  the  discussions  usually  broke  down 
with  the  engineers  representatives  exasper- 
ated with  the  chief  and  the  chief  usually 
indifferent  to  the  whole  thing." 

But  the  ways  of  the  whites,  says  Mrs.  Mc- 
Keown,  were  too  devloui  for  Chief  Thompeon. 
Agreement*  with  other  tribes  who  claimed  a 
ahare  of  the  Celllo  fishery  were  produced  as 
evidence  of  the  Indians'  willingness  to  give 
up  their  rights  there.  Claims  Mrs.  Me- 
Keown.  the  Wy'ams  never  signed  a  paper 
that  they  believed  would  deprive  them  of 
their  fishery.  She  also  notes  that  Govern- 
ment payments  were  made  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  for  the  Celllo  fishery,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Nez  Perce  were  never  known  to 
have  fished  there. 

Finally,  his  people  under  Oovernment  su- 
pervision, and  himself  an  old  relic  of  a  by- 
gone era.  Chief  Thompson  kept  his  tribal 
ways  only  to  himself.  In  l»aa.  with  proper 
facilities  for  his  care  lacking  at  Celllo,  the 
tribe  appealed  to  Mrs.  McKeown  for  help. 
She  secured  lodging  for  him  at  Hanby's  rest 
home  In  Hood  River,  where  he  spent  the  last 
3  years  of  his  life. 

True  to  his  heritage  he  requested— and 
gut-a  room  with  two  windows  facing  east  so 
that  h*  could  pray  to  his  gods  in  th*  morning 
sky. 

Sunday  night  the  eld  half-bllnd  chief 
died.  K*  had  a*«n  the  white  man  oom*.  had 
WMiohMl  ft  ^ntury  of  whit*  man's  prngr*** 


in  the  Columbia  Oorge.  Sam  Hill,  the  famed 
railroader,  had  brought  royalty  to  viait  the 
proud  leader  of  the  Wy'ams. 

Monday  night,  they  wrapped  him  in  a  new 
blanket,  carried  him  to  a  Hood  River  funeral 
home.  Prom  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Ree- 
ervatlon  came  the  great  cedar  casket  that  ha* 
waited  for  the  chief.  His  wife,  Plora  Oushln- 
way  Thompeon,  hU  daugbUr.  Ida  Wlnookle, 
bis  son  and  probable  heir  to  the  chlefhood, 
Henry  Thompeon,  will  take  bim  to  bis 
b*lov*d  long  hous*  today. 

Tonight,  the  ancient  Wy'am  chant  will 
rumble  from  the  throat*  of  his  tribe,  float 
out  over  the  gorge  hillside  to  the  silent  lake 
where,  preceding  Chief  Thompson,  the  Oelllo 
rapids  were  burled  8  years  ago. 

Th«  PRE8IDZNO  OFFICER  I  Mr.  Mc- 
0»  in  th*  chair).  Z*  th«r*  further 
morning  busin***?  If  not,  morning 
builne**  i*  concluded. 


ORDER    FOR    MEETINO    AT    11    O'- 
CXX)CK  TOMORROW  MORNZNO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  T*xm.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Z  Mk  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  8enat«  conclude*  its  bu«ln*** 
today  It  8tand  In  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRB8ZDZNO  OFFZCER.  With- 
out objection,  It  U  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  DEBATE  ON  LABOR 
BIIiL—NOTICE  THAT  SENATE 
WILL  CONVENE  AT  10:80  A.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Toxas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Z  announce  that  we  shall  have  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dlsoueclon 
on  the  Ervln  amendment  tomorrow  be- 
fore we  vote  on  it.  Z  make  tlie  an- 
nouncement so  that  Senator*  may 
mak*  their  plan*  accordingly.  After  the 
Senate  meeta  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  we  shall  have  the  u«ual  morn- 
ing hour,  to  be  followed  by  a  quorum 
call.  We  shall  then  have  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  dlsouislon  on  the 
Ervln  amendment  and,  following  a  quo- 
rum call,  we  shall  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  I  luggeit  the  abeence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa«.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESDDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
OoLDWATiRl  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KiNNEOY],  the  question 
of  procedure  during  the  consideration 
of  th*  bill  and  the  matter  of  conven- 
ience In  connection  with  arranging  the 
eeeBlone  of  the  Senate, 

We  plan  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row, After  the  uaual  morning  hour  we 
shall  have  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  dUouNslon  on  the  Irvln  amendment, 


Then  we  will  vote  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment. We  may  have  other  votes  tomor- 
row afternoon.  We  cannot  be  sure,  how- 
ever. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  on  Wedne*- 
day  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  stay  In  eeaclon 
rather  late,  perhap*  until  7:30  that 
evening.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  bs 
able  to  dl*po*e  of  the  bill  without  hav- 
ing night  sessions,  but  we  shall  not  b« 
able  to  be  sure  about  that  until  we  get 
further  along  with  the  dUcusslon  of  tht 
bill.  At  least  we  plan  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion from  10:80  In  the  morning  to  7:30 
in  the  evening,  until  we  can  determine 
what  proffres*  we  are  making.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  longer  sessions  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  this  week,  we  can  an- 
nounce them  later  In  the  week. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPOR'HNO 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1059 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  b«fore  the  Senat*  th*  un- 
flniehed  buslne**. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  oonslderatlon 
of  the  bin  (8.  1566)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  discloeur*  of  c*rtaln  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organisations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
adminlstratlon  of  trusteeship*  by  labor 
organlsaUons.  to  provlds  standards  with 
r**pect  to  the  election  of  oflT.cer*  of  labor 
organlutlons,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  to  strlks  out  title  VI. 
The  Chair  call*  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  uiutnlmous  consent  agreement 
to  limit  the  time  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  becomes  effective  at  this 
time, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr,  Presidents 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Z  yield  16  mlnutee  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  8.  1555,  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Diaclo*ur*  Act  of 
1060. 

In  preface  to  my  comments  I  wish  to 
nuike  clear  that  I  harbor  bla.i  neither  for 
labor  nor  management.  I  refuse  alike  to 
be  stampeded  by  proponents  of  punitive 
legislation  or  to  be  lulled  Into  compla- 
cency by  advocates  of  the  status  quo. 

The  public  interest  will  not  beet  be 
served  by  our  submitting  here  to  those 
who  would  seek  to  weaken,  cripple,  or 
destroy  a  free  trade  union  movement. 
Nor  win  the  public  welfare  be  advanced 
by  our  catering  to  those  who  would  wink 
at  labor  abuses  and  thereby  permit  the 
vast  majority  of  honest  labor  to  be 
brought  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and 
the  rightful  prerogatives  of  honest  man- 
agement to  be  endangered  or  submerged. 

We  are  confronted  at  this  time  with 
the  duty  of  legislating  on  cerUln  aspects 
of  one  of  the  main  institutions  of  mod- 
ern America.  Like  other  American  InsU- 
tuUons,  the  trade  union  movement  has 
grown  well  beyond  the  assumptions  of 
lU  early  Intimate  and  fraternal  organi- 
sation. Llk*  other  organisations  In  busi- 
ness, indunry,  and  Rovernmsnt  also, 
some  unions  have  become  larii,  impor- 


sonal,  and  bureaucratic  systems  in  which 
the  Interests  of  the  individual  members 
have  of  ttime*  become  lost,  and  Uie  mem- 
bers themselves  have  occasionally  be- 
come apathetic  In  fuMlUns  their  rsspon- 
slblUtles  toward  union  control. 

within  the  power  vacuum  that  has 
thus  developed,  there  have  arisen— as  the 
Investigations  of  the  McClellan  oommit- 
tee  have  so  pointedly  revealed--mfn  In 
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SU  ul!S*^  of  power  between  management 
•M  labor.  And  to  mix  the  two.  i  submit. 
sUnply  causes  confusion.  «"««*. 

.k5??2"^' .  *i**  **••<*  ^or  internal  reform* 
ffniiilS!.  **•  "*■**•  ^'^*  oeoMion  for  enact- 
Sfi.^iSllIf*^'*'"  ^»  °«nnot  prot*et 
2fSliI^?S^.  ■•*"*■•  financial  dlsboneety 
or  guarantee  lnt««ai  demooraey  by  weaken- 

SisStiSTL'^'**"'  power  Of  th*'  S!l?nT^i„ 
fi^ti^^  ♦?.'*"  meaeuree.  one  of  the  very 
SS2^!!h.'  lu*."«*  P"y»»»ologioally-on*  of  th* 
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Furthermore— and  I  believe  this  fact 
needs  to  be  emphasised,  In  the  light  of 
some  of  the  proposaU  which  have  been 
offered  and  which  wiu  be  sufgested— 
^IS!^^^  measure  remains  true  to  the 
traditional  Anglo-Saxon  and  American 
porwept  of  jusUce,  In  thst  It  places  crim- 
inal sanctions  and  penalties  where  they 
belong-namely,   upon   the   Individual 


vrr  nare  «i  pwnwiy  reveaied-.mtn  in  r^^.'J"*  *»«»••  P«yohoiogioaiiy-on*  oi  th*  rL^^TT"*"*'*^'  ^^^  "»•  ^Mlvldual 
both  labor  and  management  who  have  S.^-^  .***'"«'  '*»  <•"»•  ^  '»»*  way  em-  !l'^o»«^»*>i  .«»ong  labor  and  manage- 
rxplolted  the  sltuaUon  to  their  own  eel-    G.SSiS"JI?!i^i2  '*r'L5°  '»*'*•  P*»»n  that    ««nt  officials,  rather  than  upon  the  rank 

"^rhSisiKsr.-^'.'riSs..,  2J!r:i"s'.H':'2jrn.„'i  js^s?.-  ■»'  •»■  sis?.." ""'"' » ■"-  -«-« 

from  MassaohusetU  (Mr.  Kiirirseyj,  the  ^  ^  ?®L"'  °"'  *"  ^^^  respect,  Mr.  Presl-  .  '^^  ••«•*•  »•  no  forum  In  which  to 
chief  sponsor  of  ths  bill,  has  deUneated  ?*"''  ^*  »»^consist«icy  of  those  who  seek  r '**'  ^*'*»  ^h«  «ny»tlc  concept  of  col- 
as abuses  of  power  on  th*  part  of  both  JfLiT*"®^*  ""•  ^  '''o™  the  bill  as  being  **<'^^*  »""'  ^hich  would  penalise  the 
Ubor  and  management  to  the  detriment  i'iJS^*."'',*"*'  y«'  ^n*l»t  on  amending  s.  5""'**  ^"^^^  membership  for  the  wrong- 
of  the  welfare  of  employees,  employers.  ?*v  ^  ™lu<i«  provUions  against  organ-  5®*"*  °'  °n«  o**  •  ''w  of  its  offlclals.  To 
and  the  public.  isat lonal  picketing  and  secondary  boy-  ^?^^^  '^o«  ^he  ancient  principle  of  jus- 
The  purpose  of  the  measur*  i*.  there-  *'°"*"«-  ,  i^*  °'  individual  re*pon*lbillty  and  in- 
fer*, to  correct  the  condition*  which  .,'*®''0"^y  ^•'^theprovUion*  of  title  VI  R!^^!"*^  «^t  i*  to  contravene  one  of 
have  led  to  such  abuses,  and  further,  in  i^^h  "^.HH  '?n"5^''"^^«»  J««l»l«tlon  "in  ^"*u  "•"«P"ons  of  a  dsmooraUo 
the  words  of  Mr.  George  Meany,  presl-        ,^^ J^ti^  "»^*  ^^^y  l««t  year  by  a  Philosophy. 

dent  of  the  AFI^-CIO.  to  "aid  the  Amerl-  m.^^.  .    "  .^  *•  ''"*  "on«  of  the  provl-  ^  **»•    President,  on  April  7  there  wa* 

can  trade  union  movement  to  mainuin  „S^  l"wi*^i*  'J*^"^"  <>'  the  bill  touche*  feld.  In  Parker*burg.  w.  Va,.  an  election 

free,  democratic,  and  responsible  trade  u^"  ^L^^^^  ^"^^^  relationships  of  K»'.H}«  »*''o»'  »'  that  city.   There  were 

unions,  cleansed  of  the  erooks  and  rack-  1*??.^*'."k°  "»n*««n»nt.    In  addition.  ?*•*♦«  n»«n  and  women  elitibls  to  vote: 

eterrs  who  have  preyed  upon  some  unions  fj^lf.l K5  2*"?,??^f  ^  ""•  VI  ha*  been  \^y  w*'*  registered  a*  •llglbl*  to  ballot 

.«H   . .     ."  i'ii^°,*i*'l^y  <*•  l^»'*i:^  "P<>n  ^nd  exam-  «  that  epecinc  election.    Of  that  toS 

l?J?r,M^  committee  hearings  and  conse-  ";»*<  Mtually  cast  their  ballot*     In 

?n«  .«i^  ^!/LS^?.  »»"'«w*0  in  lt«  mean-    oth*'"  ^°''^'  ^  out  of  every  lOO  eUglbU 
urt*??  implications.  voter*  in  that  election  faUed  to  us*  that 

iM«r  1  m"''  ''^"■^  advocate  the  need    ^^nchlse  of  freedom,  which  was  not  only 


eterrs  who  have  preyed  upon  some  unions 
and  upon  ssffments  of  some  of  the 
unions." 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—and I  speak  as  a  cospoiuwr  of  the 


bin  and  as  a  member  of  both  the  Sub-    <«,.  ri^T.u.T^l  ""■'**?. •"^'^■^ '"•  need  •'•"«n»woi  ireeaom.wnion  was  not  only 

Ubor  which  conducted    Siketfna  i^d  »1??^*"',  organisational  J"  UfPortunity.  but  also  was  a  respon- 

vA  ih.  ».r.«»  ^^-.^....^    kL.  •..'.*'***  the  use  of  the  secondary  ■Ibility  under  our  system  of  government 

boycott,  there  remains  a  wide  diversltj  I  •^V  to  them-becausTl  Ulle^Vlh^^^ 


committee  on „-.»..»« 

the  hearings  aiul  the  parent  Committse 
on  Ubor  and  Public  Welfare— that  S. 
18S6  repreeenU  a  forthright  and  well- 
considered  advance  in  the  directions  In- 
dicated by  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
MassachuaetU  (Mr.  KinnsoyI  and  by 
Mr.  Meany. 

This  effort  la  not  designed,  as  *om* 
would  have  it.  to  leglalate  In  the  broad 
fleld  of  labor-management  relations. 
That  t*sk  1*  for  another  time  and  an- 
other bill.  The  floor  of  the  Senate  1* 
not  the  mo*t  appropriate  place  to  in- 
troduce too  many  amendmenu  which 
may  succeed  only  in  defeaUng  the 
equally  urgent  but  more  limited  alms  of 
the  pendins  bill. 

In  this  respect.  I  wish  to  refer  to  com- 
menu  from  a  recent  sutement  by  Prof. 
Archibald  Cox.  of  Harvard  Uw  School. 
Profe**or  Cox,  a  apecialiat  in  the  fleld  of 
labor-management  law.  was  chairman  of 
the  group  of  expert*  who  worked  with 
the  committee  sUlT  in  drafting  the  orig- 
inal Kennedy-Ives  biU,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  currently  studying  the 
entire  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He.  therefore. 
speaks  with  some  considerable  autlior- 
Ity  in  this  field. 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Cox — and 
in  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ubor 
and  Public  Welfare— the  issues  of  in- 
ternal union  reform  and  labor-manage- 
ment relation*  are  different  issue*  which 
should  be  dealt  with  separately.  To 
quote  Professor  Cox: 

The  two  BubjecU  ought  to  be  nandl*d  sep. 
arately  •  •  •  few  a  number  of  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  two  subject  matters  ar* 
•jiislyiloally  dlsilnct,  Union  raform  hSH  to 
rto  with  th*  relationship  b*twMn  th*  orgi»nl- 
jttuon  or  th*  officialdom  and  th*  member*. 
Ubor-managemcni  relations,  of  *eur**.  ha* 
rj"L  *"*•?  !"*'®"  «l»ni«»«on,  now  coliN- 
tiv*  bargalnliti  works,  and  iililmsuiy,  ullh 


S««  ^  {ifi  .  °/?  '*'"•  wbjecu.  In  addl-  Perhap*  an  appropriate  pUoe  to  say  it- 
*?.?;  »l*?'?**H°"  ^  •'^^th  Issues  deals  th*t  we  can  drift  or.  In  fact,  we  can  dive 
St  (undamental  balance  of  power    Into  a  dictatorship  in  thU  country    Ws 


between  labor  and  management  and 
should  properly  be  advanced  only  after 
adequate  hearings  and  preparaUon.  The 

22!lfSl«»  "^i".  J""^-  **•  endangered,  Mr. 
President,  If  the  Senate  delays  passage 
pn  these  mstters  until  it  is  mors  fully 
informed, 

Uavlng  aside,   therefore,   the   broad 
"•^  of  labor-management  relations. 


can  lose  democracy  by  default.  I  be- 
lieve we  forfeit  our  freedoms  whsn  we.  as 
American  cltlsens,  fall  to  exercise  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  ballot. 

X  tell  this  story  for  a  very  definite  rer  • 
son^namely,  because  today  we  are  faced, 
perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  with  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  us  to  con- 
tinue the  dignity  of  the  individual.    On 


and  turning  to  the  problems  of  internal    the  other  hand,  we  have  bignsas  all  about 


union  reforms.  Senate  bill  1666  Is  a 
realistic  and  carefully  etudled  legi*lativ* 
propo*al. 

It  Is  a  proper  bill  because  it  is  directed 
toward  implementing  the  four  remaining 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  flrst 
Interim  report  of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee; First,  to  regulate  and  control  union 
funds;  second,  to  liwure  union  democ- 
racy: third,  to  curb  employer  uses  of 
middlemen  in  labor-management  dis- 
putes :  fourth,  to  eliminate  the  ambiguity 
of  the  no  man's  land  between  State  and 
Federal  authority.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KinnedyI 
noted  on  the  floor  of  this  body  last 
Wednesday,  April  15,  45  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  would  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  McClellan 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  turn 
aside  to  say  that  constantly  we  hear 
that  the  recommendatlotis  from  within 
the  McClellan  committee,  the  findings 
of  that  group,  and  the  work  it  has  done 
art  not  redtettd  In  lenatt  blU  IMS, 
Mr.  President,  X  repeat  (hat  4S  speeine 
provisions  of  Senate  bill  1166  would  im- 

Rlement   the   reoommendatlons   whieh 
ave  eomt  to  ui  from  (hi  MoOltllan  oom- 
mlttM>. 


us— bigness  In  government,  bigness  in 
industry,  bigness  In  labor.  Bigness  Is  a 
part  of  our  American  life.  Yet  I  wish  to 
eee  to  It  that  the  individual  is  not  lost  la 
the  shuffle. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  It  imporUnt 
to  note  that.  In  preparing  this  proposed 
legUlatlon,  we  have  maintained  the  an- 
cient principle  of  Justice,  of  individual 
responsibility  and  individual  guilt;  and 
tlola  is  one  of  the  assumptions  of  our 
philosophy  in  which  most  Americans 
believe. 

This  is  also  a  well-considered  bill.  Mr. 
President — indeed,  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly considered  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  participate.   As  has  been 
observed  before,  the  1968  version  was 
passed  here  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1 :  it  was 
then  further  improved  by  redrafting,  be- 
fore being  Introduced  in  the  present  ses- . 
slon.    And  after  another  series  of  ex- 
haustive  hearings— bringing  the  total 
teetimony  on  the  measure  to  more  than 
a.SOO  pages— it  was  further  perfected 
by  tht  Stnatt  Ubor  Commltttt  with  46 
amtndments,  and  was  rtporttd  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  a.  In  whieh  proeees  it  aequired 
additional  eosponsorahtp  of  a  bipartisan 
nature  from  tht  itnlor  ttnalor  from 
XeiUiioky  I  Mr.  CdOMiiil  and  the  icnlor 
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Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl. 
Their  own  supplemental  views  are  worth 
quoting  at  this  point,  for  I  believe  they 
concisely  express  the  basic  achievements 
of  the  bill  in  its  improved  version: 

It  ettabllBhe*  a«  law  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy in  unions;  It  adapts  to  their  Internal 
administration  the  standard  of  honesty  and 
fair  play  which  are  basic  to  our  society;  and 
it  provides  for  conditions  which  should  make 
for  integrity  In  the  relations  between  unions 
and  representatives  of  management. 

The  bill  Is.  of  course,  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  everyone,  and  Is  perhaps  not  even 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  any  member  of  the 
committee.  We  believe,  however,  that  It  is 
»  wholesome  and  substantial  contribution  to 
the  law  at  this  time  which  is  practical  and 
represents  material  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ok  in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  allowed  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  miniHes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
voutly hope  that  our  action  will  not  be 
restricted  due  to  differences;  that  we 
shall  ask  questions,  not  in  terms  of 
whether  a  particular  policy  will  cir- 
cumscribe the  power  of  labor,  but,  rather, 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  national  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  in  labor's  legitimate  self- 
interests. 

This  Is  only  an  instance,  however,  of 
the  need  to  avoid  the  general  tendency 
of  Interpreting  public  problems  In  terms 
of  opposite  solutions.  Our  political  dis- 
course and,  hence,  the  solutions  to  politi- 
cal questions  are  too  often  restricted  by 
the  use  of  polar  or  opposite  teims — lib- 
eral and  conservative,  radical  and  reac- 
tionary, labor  and  management,  fanner 
and  consumer,  socialist  and  capitalist 
and  so  forth.  The  list  could  be  extended! 
And  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  old 
platitude.  "There  are  two  sides  to  every 
question." 

Such  a  polarizing  of  public  problems, 
however,  falsifies  the  realities  of  our  na- 
tional life.  There  are,  in  fact,  as  many 
sides  to  every  question  as  there  are  par- 
ties or  interests  involved.  And  the  great 
genius  of  the  democratic  process  is  that 
it  offers  a  wider  variety  of  solutions  than 
can  be  encompassed  by  mere  opposites. 

Politics  in  a  democracy  is  the  art  of 
the  possible — the  art  of  compromise  and 
conciliation.  Webster  defines  "compro- 
mise" as  "a  settlement  by  arbitration  or 
by  consent  reached  by  mutual  conces- 
sions." This  definition  offers  us  a  clue 
as  to  how  all  of  us  can  make  worthwhile 
contributions  in  the  arena  of  public  af- 
fairs. Labor-management  relations,  no 
less  than  the  life  of  business  and  com- 
merce, is  in  large  measure  a  matter  of 
offering  mutual  concessions,  of  arriving 
at  a  compromise  of  interests  whereby 
each  party  gains  some  needed  satisfac- 
tion. 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  proposal  have  the 
endorsement  of  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  responsible  labor  leaders  through- 
out the  country,  most  of  whom  are  equal- 
ly as  concerned  and  anxious  as  are  we 
to  rid  the  union  movement  of  the  influ- 
ence of  racketeers  within  its  ranks.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  views  of  such  leaders 
is  the  statement  of  Mr.  George  M.  Har- 
rison, grand  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers.  Express,  and  Station 
Employees,  who  stated  In  testimony  his 
belief  that: 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  have  a  strong  and 
effective  labor-management  reform  bUl 
which  will  forcibly  attack  such  corruption 
and  racketeering  as  have  Innitrated  the  la- 
bor movement,  without  at  the  same  time 
sacrificing  existing  union  customs,  traditions, 
and  constitutional  provisions  which  have 
long  been  recognized  as  honest,  ethical,  and 
democratic  and  completely  compatible  with 
the  standard  of  conduct  implicit  In  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
that  S.  1555  is  the  product  of  lengthy  *nd 
judicious  deliberations.  The  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  the  leaders  of  both 
interested  parties — labor  and  manage- 
ment— and  from  disinterested  experts 
Identified  neither  with  labor  nor  man- 
agement. Many  proposals  were  heard 
and  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  the  product  of  the  combined 
judgment  of  the  committee  on  a  vote  of 
13  to  2.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  S.  1555  substantially 
in  its  present  form,  and  not  be  led  into 
vain  and  futile  efforts  to  reallne  the  en- 
tire balance  of  power  of  labor  and  man- 
agement at  this  time. 

We  owe  it  to  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  honest  men  and  women  of  American 
labor  to  assist  them  in  achieving  the 
same  basic  principles  in  the  union  move- 
ment that  we  adhere  to  in  the  larger  na- 
tional community  as  a  whole.  We  owe  no 
less  to  the  American  public.  This,  I 
believe,  S.  1555  will  help  bring  about,  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  my  support. 

I  remember  when,  in  the  1920's  In 
West  Virginia,  we  had  armed  guards  In 
the  mining  camps  who  worked  against 
giving  men  the  opportunity  for  collective 
bargaining,  and  even  to  achieve  the 
standards  of  fair  practice  within 
unions.  I  recall  that  in  the  coal  ftelds 
of  West  Virginia  loyal  labor  was  cruci- 
fied on  the  cross  of  long  hour.s  and  short 
pay  and  inadequate  health  conditions 
under  which  men  would  toll. 

Those  conditions  were  apparent  to 
men  and  women  who  studied  such  cir- 
cumstances in  West  Virginia.  I  re- 
member the  advances  which  have  been 
wrought.  I  remember  the  programs 
which  have  been  placed  in  State  and 
Federal  law.  which  have  changed  to  a 
very  considerable  degree — to  an  almost 
entire  degree — the  situations  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  I  believed  it  was  neces- 
sary for  labor  oi-ganizations  to  be  treated 
fairly,  and  I  believe  labor  must  continue 
to  be  given  its  rightful  recognition.  In 
1959  the  Senate  has,  in  its  individual 
and  collective  membei-ship.  the  respon- 
sibility of  correcting,  insofar  as  possible, 


the  defects  within  the  labor  leadership 
which  have  arisen. 

We  can  do  that.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out punitive  action,  without  destroying 
the  strength  of  individual  members 
within  a  union,  or  the  union  movement 
itself. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSS  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 
CLEARING  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I 
yield  myself  half  a  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  half  a 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  April  17.  1959, 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Sheraton- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington.  D.C.,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr.  Moss  I  delivered  an  address  before 
the  National  Civil  Uberties  Clearing 
Hoiise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  like  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  1.  Indicates 
that  what  he  wants  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  is  the  attainable,  and  not  the  un- 
attainable. I  quote  from  a  portion  of 
his  speech,  as  follows: 

The  question  to  be  decided  this  year  thent 
Is  this:  In  the  light  of  current  conditions, 
what  should  be  our  program?  Shall  we  vot« 
for  and  attempt  to  pass  and  be  counted  in 
favor  of.  legUlatlon  that  w*  know  wtU  not 
pass?  Or  shall  we  attempt  a  program  thtit 
wlU  do  some  things  that  very  much  need 
doing,  and  that  we  can.  In  all  probability,  get 
done? 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  our  position  on  the  question 
of  civil  rights,  will  read  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  pointed 
out,  because  it  is  worthwhile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Prank  E.  Mons.  Demo- 
crat, or  Utah.  Before  the   11th  Annual 
CoNrEEENCE.     National     Civn.     Liberties 
Clearing    House,    April    17,    1959.    Hotel 
Sheraton -Carlton,  WASHtNcroN,  D.C. 
I  deem  It  a  compUraent.  I  am  sure,  to  be 
invited  to  discuss  "Congress  and  Civil  RlghU" 
before  a  group  as  representative  and  as  well 
Informed  as  you  who  are  participating  in  this 
conference    of    the    National    Civil    Liberties 
Clearing  House. 

Of  the  attributes  which  give  meaning  to 
the  term  "American"  none  are  more  Import- 
ant than  those  which  allow  every  cltlcen 
the  same  treatment  before  the  law.  and  the 
same  opportunities  for  advancement,  cul- 
ture and  recognition,  as  those  allowed  any 
other. 

This  is  the  reason  that  I  found  It  such  a 
thrill  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as 
our  50th  State.  Por  Hawaii  today— more 
than  any  other  section  of  our  country — 
represents  this  American  ideal  of  a  common- 
wealth built  by  citizens  who  may  differ  In 
almost  every  po.sslble  way  but  who  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  regard  for  political 
liberty. 


As  a  newcomer  to  Congress,  and  repre- 
«enUng  a  SUte  which,  in  its  modern  history 
has  not  had  civil  rights  aa  a  major  Issue! 
one  fact  about  "Congress  and  Civil  Rights" 
sectns  more  significant  to  me  than  any  other. 
(I  say  "modern  history"  because  Utahans 
once  had  the  problem  In  Its  most  acute  form 
The  territory  was  settled  by  those  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  t>ecause  of  religious 
beliefs,  and  there  was  a  time,  before  state- 
hood, when  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
control  elections  was  circumvented  by  a 
Washington-appointed    Judiciary.) 

But  that  was  long  ago,  and  to^ay  the 
most  slKHlflcant  fact  to  me  about  Congress 
and  civil  righu  is  that  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1957  is  the  first  legislation  on  this  subject 
to  pass  the  U.8.  Senate  since  Reconstruction. 
The  House  of  Representatives  ha«  passed 
numerous  measures,  of  course,  on  lynching, 
poll  taxes,  and  other  subjects,  and  th.s  Senate 
has  conducted  some  historic  debates  on 
them.  But  the  sectional  makeup  of  the 
Senate  has  always  asserted  Itself  to  bar  legis- 
lation that  seriously  challenged  the  preroga- 
tives of  officials  of  the  several  States. 

Many  felt  that  this  Congress  would  be 
different.  Perhaps  It  was  optimism  gen- 
erated by  the  defeat  of  many  members  of 
the  so-called  Old  Guard.  Perhaps  it  was 
misreading  the  resulU:  perhaps  Just  wishful 
thinking— but  It  was  widely  believed  that 
the  feeling  for  civil  rlghU  legislation  was 
now  so  strong  that  the  liberals  of  both 
parties  would  challenge  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  on  this  Issue.     It  was  even  predicted 

that  that  ancient  ornament  of  the  Senate 

the  filibuster— would  be  cast  aside  to  make 
way  for  the  new  era. 

The  vote  this  year  on  rule  22  quickly  dis- 
pelled that  Illusion.  Looking  at  history.  It 
must  be  apparent  that  whatever  U  done  by 
Congress  on  civU  rights  depends  on  what  Is 
satisfactory  to  the  Senate.  Therefore,  my 
very  short  and  incomplete  analysis  of  the 
proposals  before  Congress  wlU  b«  lUxilted  to 
what  Is  before  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  persons  or  group* 
sponsoring  them,  there  are  four  general  types 
of  bills:  Plrst,  the  admtnUtratlon  bllU,  one 
Introdured  by  Senator  Oolowater,  the  rest 
by  Senator  DnuuxN,  the  minority  leader- 
second,  the  Johnson  bllU,  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader:  third,  the  Douglas  bills  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Douglas,  the  Democrat 
who  was  a  leader  In  the  fight  on  rule  22:  and 
fourth,  what  I  wlU  caU  the  Javlts-Keatlng 
bills,  introduced  by  the  New  York  Repub- 
licans. 

As  you  know,  many  of  these  bills  conUln 
provisions,  or  parU  of  provisions,  or  ideas 
from  other  bills  and  groups  of  bills. 

As  far  aa  content  goes,  which  I  think  U  the 
most  useful  division  for  our  purpoM  today 
lets  divide  the  proposals  in  two  groups,  put- 
ting In  the  first  group  those  which  seem  to 
have  the  support  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

ThU  first  group  has  three  main  points 
The  first  is  the  extension  of  the  term,  or  of 
the  time  to  report,  of  the  present  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Second  are  various  provisions 
to  strengthen  the  laws  against  terrorism, 
intimidation  and  destruction  of  property. 

One  of  the  Dlrksen  bills,  for  example,  pun- 
ishes Interstate  flight  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  destrucUon  of  educational  and  religious 
structure!.  A  very  similar  provision  U  in  one 
of  Senator  Keating's  bills.  Title  IV  of  Sen- 
ator JoHHsoM's  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  trans- 
port or  possess  explosives  for  the  purjxjse  of 
intimidation  or  wrongful  destrucUon,  and 
permits  the  PHI  to  Investigate,  and  to  coop- 
erate  with  State  authorities,  in  cases  of  de- 
struction of  buildings  by  explosives. 

The  third  Idea  la  to  strengthen  the  Attor- 
ney General's  hand  in  compelling  preserva- 
tion and  disclosure  of  voting  records. 

This  first  group  of  bllU,  then,  contains 
three  ideas  that  are  rather  generally  agreed 
upon,  and  can  most  likely  t>e  passed.  To 
repeat,  they  are  (1)  extending  the  life  of  the 


Civil  Rights  Commission;  (2)  strengthening 
the  laws  against  terrorUm:  and  (8)  preserv- 
ing and  disclosing  Federal  election  records. 

The  second  group  of  bills  includes  provi- 
sions which  have  historically  failed  to  pass- 
which  would  make  the  Justice  Department 
one  way  or  another,  responsible  for  deciding 
whether  local  officials  are  violating  the  14th 
amendment,  and  would  obligate  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  action  to  compel  compliance 
Senator  Douglas,  for  example,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  approve, 
and  if  necessary,  prepare  plans  to  carry  out 
desegregation,  and  would  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  enforce  the  plans  If  lo- 
cal official  did  not. 

Senator  jAvrrs  >»ould  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  civil  injunctive 
proceedings  against  local  officials  who  de- 
prive citizens  of  their  rights  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

And  there  are  many  other  proposals  In 
this  second  group.  But  they  all  have  one 
thing  In  common— they  would  make  It  the 
obligation  of  the  Pederal  Government  to 
take  over  If  the  States,  in  the  opinion  of 
Pederal  officials,  failed  to  guarantee  to  citi- 
zens their  rights. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  the  point  where 
the  Senate  has  hlstorlcaUy  refused  to  move 
It  was  Just  this  provision— to  aUow  the 
Attorney  General  to  InsUtute  clvU  suits— 
that  was  teken  out  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967. 

The  question  to  be  decided  this  year  then. 
Is  this:  In  the  light  of  current  conditions, 
what  should  be  our  program?  Should  we 
vote  for  and  attempt  to  pass  and  be  counted 
in  favor  of,  legUlatlon  that  we  know  will  not 
pass?  Or  shall  we  attempt  a  program  that 
will  do  some  things  that  very  much  need 
doing,  and  that  we  can,  in  all  probabUlty 
get  done?  ' 

Our  ultimate  purpose  always  m\ist  be  to 
end  discrimination  aa  rapidly  as  possible. 
And  the  long  history  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  has  shown  the  futility  of  the  be- 
lief that  education  alone  can  or  will  ac- 
complish our  purpose.  Important  as  edu- 
cation Is,  It  must  be  bolstered  by  firm  legal 
action . 

Otir  immediate  purpose  then  should  be 
to  develop  that  program  that  will  move  us 
furthest  along  the  road  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  discuss  any  congressional  program 
for  civil  rights  other  than  In  the  light  of 
the  great  school  desegregation  program  now 
being  carried  out.  The  collapse  of  massive 
resistance  In  Virginia,  and  the  subsequent 
more  realistic  efforts  of  Governor  Almond 
and  the  legislature  to  meet  the  problems  of 
that  collapse,  signals  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  legal  segregation,  although  we  must 
realize  that  unofficial  segregation,  through 
private  schools  may  continue  for  some  time. 
Surely  this  Is  a  great  victory  in  ovu-  struggle. 

And  any  action  Congress  takes  must — It 
seems  to  me — help,  not  hinder,  this  deseg- 
regation process.  The  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion should  finish  its  Job,  and  give  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country  the  benefit  of  its 
findings. 

Those  officials  who  are  fighting  terrorism, 
and  those  Individuals  who  must  face  terror- 
Ism  to  stand  for  their  rights,  are  entitled  to 
the  strongest  measures  we  can  pass  to  help 
them. 

Standing  up  to  be  coimted  has  value.  And 
the  great  congressional  debates  have  served 
to  dramatize  the  denials  of  civil  rights  and 
to  arouse  America's  conscience. 

But  It  may  be  that  this  year  our  attempt 
should  be  a  unified  one  to  consolidate  our 
gains,  to  pass  those  Items  for  which  we  have 
the  votes,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
fvu^her  congressional  assault  on  denials  of 
rights  through  the  14th  amendment.  To 
move  forward,  even  though  slightly,  ad- 
vances the  cause. 
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Such  a  period  of  consollWatlon  must  of 
course  be  temporary  and  of  short  duration 

And  It  should  be  fully  utilized  to  advance 
the   cause  of  clvU   rights   everywhere   on    a 
local  and  State  basis.    The  focus  of  national 
attention  will  be  on  the  South,  on  the  Negro 
and  on  desegregation.    But  civil  rights  g^n^ 
need  to  be  made  In  every  State  in  the  Union 
mAvff.r.r^  minority  whose  national  origin 
makes  It  the  victim  of  discrimination 
flJ^  V"X  ^°^^^  improvement  wiU  be  re- 
^li^.iS^"''^'**;  """^  particularly  where 
L^     "**"*  °'°''*  ^  Congress— the  Senate 
And   every   state   advance   wlU   bring  near^ 
the  day  when  Congress  wUl  enact  a  com- 
plete civil  rights  law.  «=  "^t  a  com 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Politick  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  art  of  the  possible.  One 
might,  in  the  Ught  of  what  has  been 
stated  say  it  is  also  the  art  of  the  at- 
tamable  I  think  we  can  proceed  as 
practical  persons  by  subscribing  to  that 
thesis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  we  can. 
lake  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
I  anticipate  we  wiU  be  able  to  come  up 
with  a  satisfactory,  reasonable  civil 
rights  bill  at  this  session. 


TRIBUTES      TO      SECRETARY      OF 
STATE  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  desire? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     About  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
determined  dedication  to  the  service  of 
his  country  will  always  be  recognized  as 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  John 
Foster  Dulles.  This  imtiring  devotion  to 
a  lifetime  cause  undoubtedly  was  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  liis  ultimate  but  difficult  de- 
cision to  retire  as  Secretary  of  State. 
His  personality  did  not  niulin-e  a  with- 
drawal from  active  participation  in  serv- 
ice to  his  Government.  In  John  Poster 
Dulles,  our  Nation  will  always  have  an 
example  of  a  man  whose  high  sense  of 
duty  transcended  his  personal  welfare. 
This  viewpwint  is  reflected  in  newspaper  ■ 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  in  the  Oregonian  on  April  16, 
and  in  the  Coos  Bay  World  on  April  14. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
editorial  tributes  to  John  Poster  Dulles 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World,  Apr.  14. 
1959] 
LirrmcB  or  Sesvics  Is  Stnc 
State  Secretary  John  Poster  Dulles'  resig- 
nation from  the  Cabinet  Is  now  a  foregone 
conclusion  by  those  who  saw  the  Indomita- 
ble but  ailing  man  on  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton for  further  checkups  of  his  progress  in 
his  battle  against  cancer. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Dulles  has  decided  to 
resign  is  a  moot  point.    The  decision,  an 
inexorable  one,  seems  to  have  been   made    ^ 
for  Mm. 
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April  20 


ThuM  an  astonishing  career  of  work  and 
faith  Is  at  an  end.  It  Is  one  of  those  sad 
times,  even  for  those  who  have  been  frequent 
critics  of  Secretary  Dulles'  actions  and  mo- 
tivations. 

Whether  or  not  one  has  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dulles'  results  in  his  e^^  years  as  chief 
Cabinet  offlcer  for  President  Elsenhower,  it 
Is  Impossible  to  deny  the  glittering  nature 
of  the  man's  personality,  the  force  with 
which  he  has  advocated  the  U.S.  case  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  and — going  beyond 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State — the  whole 
lifetime  of  service  and  good  works  which 
he  has  stored  up  for  the  credit  side  of  his 
own  life's  final  ledger. 

The  Secretary's  faults,  which  are  naturally 
overlooked  at  a  time  like  this,  probably 
resulted  from  the  same  singlemlndedness 
which  drove  him  onward  to  the  pinnacle 
of  his  lifelong  ambitions.  It  is  so  with 
all  of  us:  faults  and  assets  are  hopelessly 
Intermingled  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  tell  them  apart. 

No  one  can  assess  a  man's  career  from 
such  a  short  distance  In  time.  But  it  is 
likely  that  If  John  Foster  Dulles'  career  is 
ever  satisfactorily  summed,  the  word  "serv- 
ice" will  be  heavily  emphasized.     (P.  W.  A.) 

.(Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Apr. 

16.  19691 

Ha  Stood  Past 

The  enforced  retirement  of  John  Poster 
Dulles  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
must  come  as  unwelcome  news  even  to  his 
detractors.  Por  in  a  real  sense  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  a  man 
triply  armored  against  assaults  from  home 
and  abroad  by  a  vast  experience,  a  flinty  de- 
termination, and  the  unquestioned  confi- 
dence of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  loss  win  be  sorely  felt  in  these  next  few 
months  of  negotiation  on  the  German 
question. 

Yet  there  could  be  no  other  decision.  Mr. 
Dulles  had  failed  to  respond,  as  before,  to 
treatment  for  cancer.  He  is  no  longer 
physically  capable  of  filling  a  post  which,  by 
his  interpretation.  Is  one  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous in  the  Government. 

It  Is  said  in  Washington  that  he  prevailed 
on  the  President  to  announce  his  retirement 
earlier  than  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  intended, 
because  Mr.  Dulles  was  well  aware  that  an 
unsympathetic  interpretation  might  be  put 
on  his  seeming  to  hold  to  his  high  post  al- 
though Incapacitated.  His  extreme  devotion 
to  and  immersion  in  his  work,  which  could 
have  led  to  such  a  conception,  have  been 
both  strength  and  weakness.  He  gave  him- 
self, body  and  mind,  to  the  chief  steward- 
ship of  VJ3.  foreign  affairs.  He  gave  the 
appearance  of  carrying  his  office  with  him 
and  of  remaining  remote  from  his  staff  of 
experts  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  other 
capitals  of  the  world. 

His  single-purposed  intensity  sometimes 
led  to  unhappy  consequences.  He  was  not. 
In  his  approach  to  his  Job.  a  profound  man. 
He  was  a  doer,  with  the  creed  that  it  was 
better  to  do  or  say  anything  at  all  than  to 
do  or  say  nothing. 

Naturally,  this  led  to  much  criticism, 
from  Americans  and  from  our  allies — a  good 
part  of  it  merited.  His  phrase  "massive  re- 
taliation" did  not  stand  up  under  anal5rsls. 
Nor  did  his  published  reference  to  risking 
war  at  the  brink.  But,  on  balance,  the 
Dulles  works  are  remarkably  impressive. 
One  thing  rides  above  all :  He  stood  fast.  He 
did  not  bend  to  the  political  winds  at  home 
or  rebukes  from  abroad.  He  was  a  persist- 
ent, positive  force  in  a  Job  where  those 
qualities  have  often  been  lacking. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  say  whether 
the  Dulles  steel  has  solved  any  of  our  major 
problems.  But  it  is  something  to  say  that 
he  took  his  stand  and  held  it — and  the  fail- 
ure to  do  Just  that  has  been  in  his  lifetime 
the  West's  greatest  failure  in  world  affairs. 


Whaterer  the  erentual  settlement  on  Que- 
moy,  the  United  States  stood  firm  and 
thereby  (by  the  testimony  here  last  week 
of  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson)  has 
won  new  respect  throughout  Asia.  What- 
ever future  events  may  be  in  the  Middle 
East,  In  Germany  or  elsewhere  over  the 
globe,  Mr.  Dulles  can  be  proud  of  the  de- 
cisive role  he  played  In  these  areas. 

Now  there  will  be  a  new  Secretary  of 
State — and  the  sooner  the  t>etter.  Whoever 
he  may  be.  he  will  have  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage in  a  very  difficult  situation:  He  will 
have  the  vigorous  and  living  example  of  a 
truly  dedicated  predecessor. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTINa 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  ERVIN  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  seek 
recognition?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  his  losing  the  floor  or 
any  time  being  taken  out  of  the  time 
allocated? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  with  that  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  three  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill,  S.  1555.  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
address  myself  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  send  forward  two  amendments 
to  other  portions  of  the  bill  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  and  also  that  they  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  flrst  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ervin  was  to  delete  section  112. 


The  second  amendment  was  to  amend 
section  601  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
an  additional  subsection  (C)  reading  as 
follows: 

Neither  this  section  nor  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  shall  operate  to  deprive 
any  employee,  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  other  person  of  any  right  or  remedy  un- 
der any  State  law  In  any  case  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
so-called  Senate  Rackets  Committee  for 
more  than  2  years,  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  Immediate  remedial  leg- 
islation In  the  field  of  the  relation  be- 
tween imions  and  union  officers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers on  the  other. 

In  common  with  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee,  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, I  have  been  astounded  by  the 
virtually  unbelievable  conditions  which 
the  investigations  of  this  committee  have 
revealed  with  respect  to  certain  unions. 
I  believe  that  such  conditions  are  excep- 
tional, but  I  am  also  convinced  from  the 
17.000  or  18.000  pages  of  testimony  taken 
before  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
that  the  conditions  are  sufficiently  wide- 
spread as  to  demand  the  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  legislation  which  will  put 
an  end  to  malpractices  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  labor  unions. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  statement  made  by  Prof.  Archi- 
bald Cox,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  a 
specialist  in  the  field  of  labor  law.  when 
the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  In  process  of 
formation  during  the  previous  session  of 
Congress.   Professor  Cox  pointed  out: 

The  central  problems  of  labor  policy  to- 
day concern  the  relationship  between  union 
otncials  and  rank-and-file  members.  They 
cover  five  areas:  (1)  The  handling  of  union 
finances:  (2)  conflicts  of  interest:  l.e,  the 
use  of  union  office  for  personal  profit;  (8)  the 
use  of  International  triisteeshlps  to  take  over 
the  affairs  of  a  local  union;  (4)  union  elec- 
tions; and  (6)  protection  of  the  worker's  in- 
terest In  union  membership.  In  my  opinion, 
the  committee  would  do  well  to  concentrate 
on  these  five  areas  without  opening  up  a  host 
of  controversial  amendmenU  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

That  was  the  statement  of  Professor 
Cox  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  when  that  com- 
mittee was  In  process  of  drafUng  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill. 

My  amendment,  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  is  designed  to  do 
exactly  what  Professor  Cox  said  the  Con- 
gress should  do  in  this  field.  I  maintain 
that  the  wisest  course  of  action  which 
could  possibly  be  followed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  connection  with  the  pending 
legislation  would  be,  flrst.  to  adopt  my 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  title 
VI;  second,  thereafter  to  refuse  to  write 
Into  the  bill  any  amendments  dealing 
with  the  area  covered  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act 

As  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
stated  a  moment  ago,  two  flelds  are  in- 
volved. One  Is  the  field  of  labor  reform, 
which  is  concerned  with  malpractices  in 
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the  field  of  internal  affairs  of  unions 
That  field  is  adequately  dealt  with  in  the 
first  five  titles  of  Senate  bill  1555. 

The  other  field,  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Is  the  field  of 
the  external  relations  of  industry  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  unions  on  the  other. 
The  two  flelds  are  distinct  from  each 
other.  They  demand  different  legisla- 
tive treatment:  and  in  my  Judgment  it 
would  be  imwlse  to  attempt  to  combine 
in  a  single  bill  provisions  dealing  with 
both  these  flelds. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bUl  at  the  previous  session 
of  Congress.  I  made  the  point  then 
which  I  am  trying  to  make  now,  that  we 
should  remove  from  the  bill  all  provi- 
sions dealing  with  nongermane  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  leave 
them  for  later  consideration  in  a  sepa- 
rate bUl. 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the 
McClellan  committee  show  the  absolute 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  a  group  of 
American  citizens  who  now  have  no  pro- 
tection whatever.    I  refer  to  the  rank- 
and-flle  union  members  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  hold  membership  in  unions 
which  are  controlled  by  dictatorial  union 
officers,  in  some  Instances,  and  by  cor- 
rupt union  officers  in  other  Instances. 
They  have  no  protection  imder  Federal 
law.  and  in  many  cases  they  have  no  pro- 
tection under  State  law,  because  local 
officials  in  some  places  do  not  seem  to 
be  concerned  about  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  these  unfortunate  union  members. 
The  investigations  of  the  McClellan 
committee  also  show  the  need  for  some 
legislation  In  the  fleld  now  covered  by 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act.    I  favor  legisla- 
tion In  the  instances  disclosed  by  the  In- 
vestigations of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee, where  it  appears  that  there  is  a  need 
for  legislation  In  the  fleld  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

We  have  found  that  some  unions  have 
virtually  ceased  making  bona  flde  efforts 
to  persuade  those  who  labor  to  Join 
them.  Instead  of  seeking  by  persua- 
sion to  Induce  workers  to  believe  that 
their  interests  lie  in  Joining  them,  these 
particular  unions  throw  picket  lines 
around  plants  and.  In  many  cases,  even 
hire  persons  who  are  not  union  members 
to  walk  in  the  picket  lines.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  force  the  managements  of  the 
plants  being  picketed  to  coerce  their  em- 
ployees to  Join  such  unions,  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  such  employees.  Ac- 
cording to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  Is 
an  Interference  with  and  a  denial  of  the 
basic  rights  of  those  who  work  in  the 
plants  which  are  picketed.  The  investi- 
Ratlons  of  the  McClellan  committee 
show  a  crying  need  for  regulation  oi  this 
organizational  picketing. 

The  InvestigaUons  also  show  that  In 
some  Instances  the  secondary  boycott 
device  has  been  abused  with  the  result 
of  absolutely  wrecking  and  destroying 
the  business  of  Innocent  persons  who 
were  not  parUes  to  the  labor  dispute  and 
bad  no  connection  whatever  with  It. 
They  have  had  their  businesses  de- 
stroyed, not  because  the  unions  had  any 
c(miplalnt  against  them,  but  only  be- 
cause the  milons  wanted  to  practice  in- 
direct economic  coercion  upon  certain 
other  employers. 


Therefore,  I  say  there  is  need  for  a 
clariflcation  of  the  law  affecting  second- 
ary boycotts;  indeed,  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  such  legislation.  It  is  almost 
as  great  as  the  crying  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  fleld  of  labor  reform. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  which 
prompts  me  to  put  the  case  of  labor  re- 
form ahead  of  necessary  changes  in  the 
fleld  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  as  It  now  exists  unions  have  sub- 
stantial protection  against  abuses  on  the 
part  of  management,  and  management 
has  substantial  protection  against 
abuses  on  the  part  of  unions.  But  rank- 
and -file-union  members,  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  belong  to  unions  con- 
trolled by  officers  who  are  dictatorial  or 
corrupt,  have  no  protection  whatever. 

When  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was 
pending  before  the  Senate  last  year.  I 
made  this  statement: 


I  should  lUte  to  confine  the  bill  to  the  flrst 
five  titles,  which  provide  remedies  to  pre- 
vent abuses  toward  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
members  In  their  democraUc  rights  as  mem- 
bers of  local  unions,  those  abuses  which  re- 
sult in  the  misuse  of  union  funds,  and  those 
abuse*  illustrated  by  the  sweetheart  con- 
tracU  between  union  leaders  and  manage- 
ment. Therefore.  I  would  vote  for  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  title  6  entirely  and 
to  restrict  the  bill  solely  to  those  matters 
investigated  by  the  McClellan  committee. 
That  action  would  result  in  a  bill  for  which 
every  man  who  believes  in  honesty  and 
square  dealing  •  •  •  could  vote  without 
misgivings. 

I  am  satlsfled  that  if  the  course  which 
I  then  advocated  had  been  pursued,  we 
would  have  had  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  Nation  for  many  months  now  gone 
the  salient  features  of  the  flrst  flve 
titles  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  which  are 
In  large  part  similar  to  the  flrst  flve 
titles  of  Senate  bill  1555. 

When  the  Kennedy-Ives  bUl  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  I 
made  this  statement: 

I  used  to  read  Aesopli  I^sbles.  In  Aesop's 
Fables  there  Is  a  story  about  a  dog  which 
started  across  a  foot  log  with  a  bone  In  its 
mouth.  The  dog  saw  his  reflection  and  the 
reflection  of  the  bone  he  was  carrying  In  the 
creek.  Being  anxious  to  g«t  the  bone  be 
thought  he  saw  in  the  crAek,  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  grab  that  boae,  and  lost  the 
bone  he  had.  That  is  preclsS^s^hat  is  going 
to  happen  with  respect  to  this  bill  if  we  load 
the  bill  down  with  a  lot  of  amendments 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  restricted  field 
covered  by  the  first  flve  titles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  are  In 
danger  of  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
in  respect  to  the  pending  bill  by  retain- 
ing in  the  bill  title  VI  and  section  112  of 
title  I  which  undertakes  to  change  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  anti-Communist  oath. 

When  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  year  I  also  said : 

Mr.  President,  the  lot  of  a  legislator  Is  not 
always  a  happy  one.  Many  times  he  Is  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  proposed  legislation 
which  he  favors.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  is  true  in  respect  to  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
will  carry  out  the  objective  of  his  amend- 
ment. But  •  •  •  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill 
*  *  *  is  used  by  us  as  a  vehicle  for  a  consider- 
ation of  nil  the  Chanel's  which  Senators  think 
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should  be  made  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  we 
would  make  it  certain.  Insofar  as  this  session 
of  Congress  is  eoncerned,  that  the  labors  of 
the  McClellan  select  committee  have  been  in 
vain.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  areas 
in  prhich  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  should  be 
amended;  and  it  should  be  amended  In  the 
area  to  which  the  amendment  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida applies.  •  •  •  It  U  better  to  do  one  Job 
at  a  Ume.  It  is  much  better  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  law  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  •  •  •  will  sup- 
port, than  it  U  to  propose  to  that  law  amend- 
menU which  will  make  it  virtually  certain 
that  no  legislation  in  thU  fleld  wUl  be  en- 
acted at  this  session. 

On  another  occasion  when  amend- 
ments designed  to  elimUiate  the  so-called 
no  man's  land  in  the  fleld  of  labor  law 
were  being  discussed,  I  again  pleaded 
with  the  Senate  in  this  way: 

Let  us  do  one  Job  at  a  time. 

Again,  on  another  occasion  when  the 
Senate  was  considering  amendments  re- 
lating to  secondary  boycotts,  I  said : 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  if  we  use  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  a  vehicle  for  either  weakening  or 
strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  we  shaU  insure  that  there  will 
be  no  labor  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

We  are  likewise  confronted  at  this  time 
by  two  alternatives.  The  first  is  to  strip 
tram  the  bill  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  not  germtuie  to  the  primary 
object  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  prevent 
improper  practices  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  unions.  That  is  one  alternative. 
If  we  should  take  that  course,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  pending  amendment, 
then  the  Senate  would  pass  the  bill  with 
a  minimum  of  debate  and  delay,  and  in 
all  probability  the  House  would  do  the 
same.  We  could  then  turn  our  attention 
in  an  adequate  fashion  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  Taft-HarUey  law. 

But  If  we  allow  any  nongermane  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions  to  remain  In  the  bill 
we  invite  every  Senator  who  has  any 
idea  of  how  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should 
be  amended  to  (rffer  his  amendments. 
Indeed,  we  invite  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, all  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  everybody  else  concerned,  to  in- 
sist on  the  inclusion  of  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  in  the  bill. 

If  we  leave  the  bill  open  for  the  re- 
writing of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  we  are  likely  to  end 
either  with  no  legislation  whatever  to 
protect  the  rank-and-flle  members  of 
certain  imions  who  have  had  their  rights 
so  much  abused  by  the  men  who  were 
supposed  to  look  after  their  interests,  or 
we  will  mangle  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  to  engage  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

First,  I  appreciate  the  position  which 
the  Senator  has  taken.  He  Is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  McClellan  committee  since  its 
Inception.  He  Is  vitally  Interested  In  the 
reform  sections  of  the  so-called  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bilL  I  know  that  his  Inter- 
est in  seeking  to  strike  out  title  VI  Is 
based  only  on  the  fact  that  he  feels  its 
presence  in  the  bill  imfiM^Is  the  bill's 
passage  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  its  signature  by  the  President. 
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My  reasons  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment are  somewhat  similar  to  the  rea- 
sons for  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  proposes  the  amendment.  I 
stated  about  a  month  ago  that  I  would 
join  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  seeking  to  strike  out  title  VI  if  I 
believed  that  Its  presence  in  the  bill  Im- 
periled the  chances  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  As  of  today — my  view  may 
change  as  the  debate  proceeds — I  do  not 
think  its  presence  imperils  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  its  presence  will  help  the 
bill  to  sail  through  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  toward  signature  by  the 
President. 

In  title  VI  there  are  six  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  first  is 
the  no  man's  land  amendment,  one  of 
the  five  original  recommendations  of  the 
McClellan  committee.  I  think  it  was 
first  included  at  the  instance  of  former 
Senator  Ives,  who  was  quite  concerned 
about  the  problem.  It  was  one  of  the 
five  basic  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  first  annual  report.  So  this 
part  of  title  VI  is  quite  germane.  Even 
though  we  may  not  have  arrived  at  a 
happy  solution  to  the  problem,  never- 
theless the  problem  deserves  considera- 
tion in  the  bill  because  of  the  position 
which  the  McClellan  committee  took. 

As  to  the  problem  of  construction 
trades,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  a  labor 
bill  was  introduced  in  March  of  last  year, 
it  contained  no  section  dealing  with  any 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law; 
the  bill  was  confined  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  McClellan  committee. 

When  the  debate  on  the  pension  and 
welfare  bill  took  place  in  the  Senate  in 
April,  two  amendments  were  offered  to 
that  bill.  One.  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen], 
contained  a  provision  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic strikers,  which  is  now  In  title  VI. 
The  other  amendment  dealt  with  the 
building  trades.  It  was  offered  by  for- 
mer Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Latrar  and  Public 
Welfare. 

When  an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  in  return  for  defeating  those 
amendments  as  a  part  of  the  p>ension 
and  welfare  bill,  we  would  commit  our- 
selves U>  reporting  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
by  June  15,  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
rose  to  ask  if  we  would  consider  as  a 
part  of  the  agreement  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  regarding  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  pension  bill  from  being 
loaded  down  with  completely  ungermane 
amendments.  I  made  a  commitment  that 
we  would  consider  those  amendments  as 
well  as  the  actual  reform  provisions. 

So  the  genesis  of  those  provisions  Is 
in  the  administration's  recommendations 
and  in  the  commitment  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  former  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

We  did  consider  those  recommenda- 
tions along  with  the  reform  measures. 
They  were  acted  on  favorably  by  the 
cominittee  and  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. They  were  submitted  to  yea  and  nay 
votes,  and  all  of  them  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  in  some  cases  by  a  imani- 


mous  vote,  and  in  other  cases  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one. 

Again  this  year,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell,  when  he  came  before  our  com- 
mittee, recommended  all  of  these  pro- 
visions. Although  they  may  be  somewhat 
different  in  language,  they  are  a  part  of 
the  administration's  program.  Most  of 
them  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  rather  large  vote,  and  by  a  rather 
large  vote  in  the  committee.  If  accepted. 
I  believe  they  will  help  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  that  reason,  while  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  said  is  quite 
effective  and  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion, yet  in  my  Judgment,  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  will  help  the  bUl  toward  its 
ultimate  passage,  rather  than  hinder  it. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  were  going 
ahead  with  what  I  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  quite  responsibly 
feels  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  course. 
But  that  is  the  reason  for  the  course. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  as  of  today,  I 
feel  we  should  proceed  with  these 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Title  VI  contains  six 
amendments  which  deal  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Only  two  of  them  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session 
as  parts  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill;  name- 
ly, section  602,  which  is  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  29. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  It  Is  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  appeared  in  Senate 
bill  505  as  originally  introduced. 

The  other  provision  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  and 
which  was  in  Senate  bill  505  when  it  was 
originally  introduced,  is  found  in  section 
603.  That  is  the  section  which  makes 
so-called  economic  strikers  eligible  to 
vote  in  representation  elections  held  dur- 
ing a  labor  controversy. 

Section  605  in  the  pending  bill,  which 
is  the  so-called  quickie  election  provi- 
sion, has  never  passed  the  Senate,  a 
somewhat  similar  quickie  election  provi- 
sion in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  ac- 
tually struck  out  by  the  Senate.  This 
particular  section  605  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  and  was  not  in 
Senate  bill  505  when  it  was  introduced. 

Another  section  which  has  been  added 
by  the  committee  is  section  606.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  noncontro- 
versial  proposal  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That  section 
merely  provides  that  the  President  may 
appoint  an  acting  general  counsel  when 
there  is  no  regular  general  counsel. 

Another  amendment  which  was  added 
by  the  committee  is  section  604,  which 
provides  that  the  term  "supervisor" — 
shall   not  be  construed  to   Include  service 
assistants  In  the  communication  Indiistry. 

I  think  that  amendment  and  the  one 
relating  to  the  no  man's  land  in  the  field 
of  labor  law,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, should  be  eliminated — I  started 
to  say  on  their  merits — but  I  will  say. 
Instead,  on  their  demerits. 

When  the  no  man's  land  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
when  it  was  incorporated  in  the  original 
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bill  this  year,  it  was  very  simple  and 
direct.  It  provided  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  should  take  Ju- 
risdiction of  all  controversies  arising 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

It  contained  a  provision,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  wherever  a  State  had  es- 
tablished an  agency,  under  State  law, 
which  conformed  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
could  cede  to  such  State  agency  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
instances,  when  the  impact  of  the 
alleged  controversy  on  interstate  com- 
merce was  not  substantial. 

Before  I  discuss  the  no  man's  land 
provision  in  the  pending  bill,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  hard 
work.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ksn- 
NEDYl.  I  have  never  known  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  work  harder  on  any 
matter  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  worked  on  this,  not 
only  during  the  present  session,  but  also 
during  the  last  session. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  his  study,  Ills  courage,  and  the 
high  degree  of  intelligence  he  has 
brought  to  this  task. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  5  titles  are  as  fine  as 
can  be  devised  to  deal  with  malpractices 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  unions;  and  I 
like  the  approach  of  these  titles  better 
than  that  of  other  measures,  because, 
as  the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  these  titles  go  along  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  justice,  \n 
that  they  visit  the  consequences  of  their 
sins  upon  the  sinners,  rather  than  upon 
the  innocent. 

But  I  think  the  no  man's  land  provi- 
sion as  reported  by  the  committee  should 
be  stricken  out  on  its  demerits;  and  the 
same  statement  applies  to  the  provision 
about  supervisors  in  the  communica- 
tions industry. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  always 
proceeded  on  the  thewy  that  it  is  a  gen- 
eral law.  and  that  whether  a  particular 
person  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  super- 
visor is  to  be  determined  by  the  uni- 
form definition  contained  in  the  law 
applying  to  all  industries. 

But  section  604  contains  the  provision 
that  the  term  "supervisor" — 

shall   not  be  construed   to   include  service 
assistants  In  the  communications  Industry. 

No  definition  of  "service  assistants"  is 
to  be  found  in  the  act.  Apparently  that 
is  a  title  which  is  assigned  to  certain 
persons  by  the  communications  industry; 
and  if  that  industry  were  to  change  the 
title  of  such  persons,  we  might  wind  up 
by  finding  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  telephone  industry  or  some  other 
communications  industry  had  amended 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RAN- 
DOLPH in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEIWEDY.  On  the  point  of 
whether  these  amendments  should  be 
included  in  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tors  count  of  what  was  done  last  year 
and  what  was  done  this  year. 

The  no-man's-land  amendment  is  now 
in  somewhat  different  form  than  its  form 
of  last  year,  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  the  McClellan  bill. 
The  construction -trades  amendment  Is 
the  same  as  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  29. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  strike:  s' 
provision,  we  have  included  language 
identical  to  thai  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  iMr.  StxnnisI, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  on  a  voice  vote. 

In  the  case  of  the  supervisors,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  re- 
member that  the  language  the  bill  con- 
tamed  last  year— and  I  was  never  com- 
pletely happy  about  it — was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  38. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  legislative  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
supervisors,  we  confined  this  language  to 
a  small  segment  of  the  communications 
industry.  Nmety-flve  percent  of  the 
service  assistants  are  now  in  a  union 
organization;  but  there  has  been  some 
feeling  that  the  Board  should  change 
the  previous  interpretations,  which  have 
caused  considerable  difficulty  within  the 
commimications  industry. 

Those  we  are  discussing  are  the  ones 
at  the  telephone  company  to  whom  we 
talk  when  we  cannot  get  a  particular 
telephone  number.  Then  we  ask  for  the 
supervisor;  and  the  supervisor  then 
comes  to  the  telephone.  She  is  a  tele- 
phone operator;  she  is  not  a  supervisor 
in  the  sense  of  being  one  who  has  to  do 
with  the  disciplining  of  employees.  In 
short,  she  is  not  a  supervisor  in  the 
traditional  sense. 

I  repeat  that  95  percent  of  the  super- 
visors are  now  in  a  union  organization 
We  are  not  attempting  to  disturb  the 
existing  pattern. 

This  amendment  is  greatly  improved 
over  the  corresponding  provision  of  last 
year's  bill;  and  I  think  this  amendment 
Is  not  greatly  controversial,  although 
some  may  disagree. 

In  the  case  of  the  prehearing  elections 
amendment,  let  me  state  that  the  spon- 
sor is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.   Ekvin].    He  will 
remember  that  in  his  very  fine  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  Coffee  case,  he  criUclzed 
the  Board  for  not  having  Uken  quick 
enough  action— with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Coffee  was  put  out  of  business.    As  a  re- 
sult of  that  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  which  I  thought 
was  effective,  and  also  as  a  result  of  a 
recommendation  by  Mr.  Leedom.  of  the 
Board,  it  was  felt  that  there  should  be 
swifter    procedure    in    such    elecUons, 
lather  than  have  either  the  union  or 
management  draw  out  the  case  so  long 
so   that   either   one    would   be   ruined 
nnancially. 

The  prehearing  election  amendment, 
which  I  believe  is  quite  adequately  safe- 
Kuarded  now.  and  Is  better  than  the  ad- 
ministration langtiage  we  had  at  first. 
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to  speed  up  the  procedures  of  the  Board. 
1  think  this  amendment  comes  under 
w*^,^f,^^*^  purposes  for  which  the 
McClellan  committee  was  established 

fh^'';v,^^-  ^^-  P'^dent.  I  deny 
inat  this  section  harmonizes  with  what 
I  said  in  that  case.  Instead,  it  is  ex- 
S^hJ.*"^®  opposite.  In  that  case  the 
wiiaity  of  the  elecUon  was  challenged 
after  the  election  was  held. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision  of 
the  pending  biU  will  permit  the  very 
thing  that  happened  in  the  Coffee  case 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
tune  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  10  minutes 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  would  allow  the  election 
to  be  held  first,  and  thereafter  the 
vaUdity  of  the  election  could  be  con- 
sidered and  determined.  I  think  that  is 
what  occurred  in  the  Coffee  case  in 
which  an  election  was  held,  but  the  votes 
were  not  allowed  to  be  counted  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  pending 
bill,  the  election  would  be  held  and  then 
there  would  be  a  decision  as  to  whether 
tlie  election  should  have  been  held  in  the 
first  place.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  better 
to  decide  that  question  in  advance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  connection  with 
this  point,  let  me  quote  from  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ErvinJ  himself: 
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although  only  a  half  dozen  votes  were 
involved.  Matters  of  this  nature  ought 
to  be  determmed  before  an  elecUon  is 
held. 


But  it  seems  to  me  as  If  Congress  Is  going 
to  have  to  step  In  and  pass  some  kind  of  a 
law  to  give  a  man  a  right  of  action,  where 
any  party  takes  and  maliciously  abuses  the 
adjudicatory  processes  under  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Board. 


We  are  attempting  to  get  at  the  fol- 
lowing: If  a  imion  is  the  bargaining 
union  for  a  thousand  persons,  and  if 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  50  of 
them  should  be  permitted  to  vote  in  an 
election,  it  is  possible  for  the  employer 
or  the  union  to  drag  out  the  case  for 
month  after  month,  while  the  Board  con- 
siders whether  those  persons  should  be 
permitted  to  vote. 

We  propose  that,  after  due  notice  to 
both  parties,  the  election  be  held.  It 
might  be  that  the  union  would  win  the 
election  by  850  votes  to  50  votes;  so  it 
would  make  no  particular  difference 
whether  the  50  in  question  were  held  to 
be  in  the  bargaining  union. 

That  is  why  we  believe  this  provision 
will  speed  up  the  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  but  will 
not  lessen  the  legitimate  rights  of  either 
the  union  or  the  management. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  TTiis  language  is  an  im- 
provement over  that  contained  in  the 
Kennedy-Iveg  Wll,  In  that  this  language 
does  include  scHne  safeguards  which 
were  not  included  In  the  similar  pro- 
vision of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill. 


u,i?f';H°^"^^^'^^  M^-  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  be  glad 
to  yield  myself  time  from  the  time 
available 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  whatever  time  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  colloquy  we 
have  just  heard  points  up  very  adequately 
why  the  amendment  of  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  should  re- 
ceive adequate  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  have  said,  right  along,  that  we  should 
deal  only  with  Taft-Hartley  Act  amend- 
ments which  would  apply  to  discrepan- 
cies and  wrongdoings  which  have  been 
disclosed  by  the  McClellan  committee. 

At  one  time  or  another  I  suggested  to 
various  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  specifically  con- 
fine the  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments 
to  those  areas. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  KENNEDY],  when  he  says  these 
amendments  are  not  controversial.  In 
many  respects  these  are  the  same 
amendments  which  were  so  controversial 
last  year,  and  which  I  think  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  bill  was  not  passed  last 
year  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  include  the  field  of  second- 
ary boycotts  and  picketing,  and  I  am 
hopeful  amendments  to  that  effect  will 
prevaiL 

I  have  said  that  without  such  amend- 
ments this  cannot  be  meaningful  legis- 
lation. The  subject  which  was  just  dis- 
cussed, namely,  supervisors,  is  a  good 
example  of  what  my  concern  is.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  has  the  Mc- 
Clellan c<mimittee  disclosed  any  need  for 
changing  the  description  of  supervisor. 
In  fact,  if  the  Senator  will  read  the 
hearings  of  last  year,  he  will  find  very 
little  testimony  mi  that  subject  was 
taken.  As  I  recall,  it  was  confined  to  200 
words  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  side,  and  about  1,200  words  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

If  the  supervisor  clause  remains  in  the 
bill,  even  if  modified — and  I  may  say  it 
has  been  modified   to   a   very  marked 
degree — there  is  a  question  In  my  mind 
as  to  what  effect  there  will  be  on  the 
smaU  telephone  companies,  which  may 
not  employ  a  person  designated  as  a 
supervisor,  but  such  an  employee  In  a 
small  telephone  company  may  become 
subject  to  our  labor  laws  whereas  he  is 
not  now  subject  to  them. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  my  point  valid  on  that  question? 
It  is  this:  If  we  are  going  to  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  amendments  to  it 
should  provide  definitions  which  will  ap- 
ply, generally,  instead  of  relating  to  a 
particular  position  in  a  particular  in-, 
dustry.  The  industry  in  question  may 
change  the  title  of  that  position. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  my  fear  is  that  if  now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  pick  out  a  specific  in- 
dustry and  change  the  definition  of  the 
duties  of  a  member  of  that  industry  to 
entitle  him  to  the  benefits  under  this 
act.  it  is  not  beyond  reason  to  assume 
that  next  year  we  may  be  asked  to  make 
a  change  here,  there,  and  every  other 
place  in  the  field,  and  we  may  wind  up 
with  such  a  condition  that  the  only 
individuals  in  a  company  who  will  not  be' 
covered  by  the  act  will  be  the  president 
and  the  vice  president.  The  labor  or- 
ganization might  slowly  take  over  the 
prerogatives  of  management,  which  I  am 
convinced  no  thinking  labor  leader 
wants  to  have  happen.  My  basic  fear 
is  not  so  much  over  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  in  this  instance;  it  is  what  we 
might  be  doing  by  way  of  precedent  that 
concerns  me.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  in  this  body  and  other  places,  I 
feel  the  secondary  boycott  ban  and  the 
ban  on  blackmail  picketing  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee would  leave  these  two  items 
out  when  they  are  applicable  to  the  situ- 
ations disclosed  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  because  I  think 
the  subjects  are  so  extremely  compli- 
cated and  so  extremely  controversial 
that,  if  added  to  this  bill,  the  odds  would 
be  against  the  bill's  ever  reaching  the 
Presidents  desk.  That  is  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  such  an  amendment.  In  the 
amendments  the  Senator  has  drawn 
dealing  with  picketing  and  boycott,  he 
has  not  included  amendments  identical 
with  what  the  administration  amend- 
ments proposed. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  agree. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  When  a  member  of 
the  committee  offers  amendments  on  the 
floor  which  are  not  the  same  as  the  ones 
he  offered  some  time  ago.  it  indicates 
how  difficult  it  is  to  write  such  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  after  the  ma- 
jority had  agreed  on  a  no  man's  land 
procedure,  at  the  next  meeting  the  Mem- 
bers disagreed.  I  do  not  say  this  subject 
is  noncontroversial.  I  say  all  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in  both 
the  administration's  proposal  and  the 
Kennedy  bill,  are  controversial.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  controversy,  why  not  go 
ahead  and  have  a  Uttle  more  extended 
controversy,  and  include  the  two  fields 
which  I  feel  must  be  covered  if  we  are 
to  enact   effective  legislation? 

I  am  not  afraid  of  any  argument  which 
may  come  up  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate about  secondary  boycotting  and 
picketing.     If  we  could  have  some  kind 


of  imanlmous-consent  agreement  that 
there  would  be  no  other  field  explored  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  Join  in  such  an  agree- 
ment; but  I  do  not  feel  we  can  pass 
meaningful  legislation  without  covering 
those  two  fields. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  if 
title  VI  had  been  stricken  out.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  agree  to  putting 
aside  boycotting  and  picketing  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  we  had  agreed 
to  strike  title  VI.  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
limiting  the  field  only  to  boycotts  and 
picketing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  could  have 
stricken  out  title  VI.  the  Senator  would 
have  agreed  to  what? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  That  if  we  could 
have  had  a  general  agreement  or  a  unan- 
iifaous-consent  agreement  that  title  VI 
wp^ld  be  stricken.  I  would  be  willing  to 
agree  that  the  only  fields  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  be  covered  would  be  boy- 
cott and  picketing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  be  a  success- 
ful businessman.  That  is  one  of  the 
worst  deals  I  have  ever  heard  of.  When 
I  say  .something  is  noncontroversial.  I 
always  exempt  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. What  I  mean  is  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  is  in  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  no  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  said  I  was  in  a 
rather  embarrassing  position  of  borrow- 
ing time  from  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  willing  to 
yield  5  minutes  each  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  hoping  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  agree  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  whereby  we  could  get  to 
the  fields  of  secondary  boycott  and  pick- 
eting, and.  with  that  exception,  forget 
all  about  title  VI.  I  assure  him  the  ques- 
tion would  be  much  less  controversial 
than  he  thinks  it  would  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time 
of  my  friend  from  North  Carohna.  I 
will  speak  to  this  subject  later,  if  I  can 
find  time  to  do  so.  Possibly  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  will  yield  me  time 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  do  not  want  to 
elaborate  on  the  subject  now. 

In  closing  my  discussion.  I  feel  that 
if  we  act  in  the  field  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  and  do  not  Include  secondary  boy- 
cott and  picketing,  we  are  really  under- 
cutting the  so-called  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  selected,  and  which  Is 
busily  engaged  In  drawing  up  their 
recommendations  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
field.     We  are  taking  up  recommenda- 


tions In  the  Taft-Hartley  field  which 
have  not  been  based  on  any  disclosure 
at  all  by  the  McClellan  hearings,  and 
we  are  leaving  out  legislation  in  the  field 
of  secondary  boycott  and  picketing 
without  which  I  do  not  think  we  can  in 
truth  say  to  the  American  people.  "Here 
is  a  labor  reform  bill." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
proposition  I  will  make  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  will 
adopt  my  amendment  and  thus  strike 
out  the  nongermane  Taft-Hartley 
amendments,  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  will 
enter  into  a  gentleman's  agreement  to 
join  Senators  in  voting  down  every  other 
nongermane  Taft-Hartley  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill,  including  the  ones 
I  think  ought  to  be  made  law.  I  am 
willing  to  do  that  and  take  a  chance  on 
their  being  embodied  In  a  later  bill. 
That  procedure  would  afford  me  great 
relief,  because  it  would  result  in  giving 
protection  to  the  members  of  unions  now 
controlled  by  dictatorial  or  corrupt  offi- 
cers— men  who  now  have  no  protection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  has  done  such  a  fine  job 
as  head  of  the  McClellan  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  also  on  the  committee,  and 
whose  services  on  that  committee  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  disclosures 
which  have  been  made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  endorse  what 
I  understood  the  distinguished  Senator 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  amendments.  At  the  time  I  intro- 
duced S.  1137. 1  sUted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  it  did  not  deal  with  any 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  or  revision. 

I  said  at  that  time.  Mr.  President,  that 
since  the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  highly  controversial  and  since 
no  one  could  maintain  that  some  reform 
legislation  was  not  needed  in  connection 
with  corruption,  the  Internal  operation 
of  unions,  and  their  administration.  I  felt 
we  should  concentrate  on  that  matter 
and  get  as  good  a  bill  as  we  could  get  to 
deal  with  that  matter  alone,  later  bring- 
ing in  at  the  present  session  of  Congress 
a  separate  bill  which  would  provide  a 
vehicle  for  offering  amendments  %ny 
Senator  might  have  in  mind  to  revise 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  endorse  what  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said.  I  should  be 
happy  to  join  with  him  In  that  regard, 
but  I  point  out  that  there  are  only  two 
real  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  which 
I  think  anyone  would  argue  about  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. One  of  them  Is  not  In  title  VI.  One 
of  them  Is  subsection  (3)  on  page  25. 
dealing  with  the  shakedown  picketing. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Hobbs 
Act  already  covers  that  matter  with  a 
much  heavier  penalty  than  would  be 
provided  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MANsrin.D  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  McCLEUiAN.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  rreatly  concerned  about 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do  to  the  Hobbs 
Act.  which  provides  a  penalty  for  extor- 
Uon  up  to  as  high  as  20  years  imprison- 
ment, whereas  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion would  reduce  the  penalty,  as  I  recall 
to  1  year.    That  la  a  serious  matter. 

An  attempt,  which  really  amounts  to 
nothing,  is  made  to  deal  with  the  no 
man's  land  proUem  In  title  VI.  If  Sena- 
tors agreed  to  eliminate  title  VI.  I  would 
agree  not  to  offer  to  the  bill  \mder  con- 
sideration any  amendments  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  maintain  the  duty  would  then  de- 
volve upon  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  report  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Then  we  could  fight  out  these  controver- 
sial matters.  I  would  not  wish  to  jeop- 
ardize the  enactment  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, of  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration, for  I  believe  we  all  agree  the 
bill  should  be  passed  and  passed  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  rejoice  In  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas with  regard  to  the  wise  course  to 
pursue  under  present  circumsLtuices  con- 
forms to  my  views.  As  I  undersUnd  it. 
the  Senator  agrees  with  me  that  if  we 
strike  out  all  nongermane  Taft-Hartley 
Act  amendments  and  other  amendments 
not  germane  to  the  primary  objective  of 
this  particular  bill,  and  refu.se  to  con- 
sider any  more  such  amendments,  we 
can  get  speedy  passage  of  the  bill  to  cov- 
er this  field,  but  that  we  are  likely  not  to 
get  any  legislation  passed  if  we  try  to 
mix  all  these  things  up  together. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    There  is  some  dan- 
ger—I do  not  know  how  great  it  Is,  and 
no  one  can  foretell— that  we  may  finally 
get  no  legislation,  as  happened  last  year. 
With  the  convictions  I  have.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  remain  silent  on  this  floor 
and  let  title  VI  and  the  other  provision 
to  which  I  have  referred  stay  in  the  bill 
without  offering   amendments   which   I 
think  are  important  In  the  field  of  revi- 
sion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.     If  one 
amendment  goes  in,  otliers  are  bound  to 
be  offered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  pofnt  I  have 
been  trying  to  make.  So  long  as  any 
nongermane  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  remain  in  the  bill,  thei-e  is 
an  invitation  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  offer  such  amendments  as  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  each  Senator  i.s  perfect- 
ly justified  in  taking  that  ix)sition,  be- 
cause he  might  well  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  will  be  the  only  opix)rtLmity 
he  will  have  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  much  time  have  I 
used.  Mr.  President;  or,  how  much  of 
my  time  has  been  used  ? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carofina  has  132  min- 
utes remaining.  TJje  Senator  has  used 
48  mlnutee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  some 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  wlU  be  sufficient 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Vermont  Is  recognlaed  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
threats  which  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  certain  prominent  labor  leaders 
who  were  quoted  as  saying,  in  effect,  that 
In  the  event  title  VI  were  stricken  from 
the  bill  they  would  work  actively  against 
passage  of  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Does  the 
distinguished  Senator  think  that  Is  a 
matter  to  which  we  should  give  some 
thought? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  can  answer  only  for 
myself.     I  do  not  succimib  to  threats. 

I  cannot  really  think  that  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor  are  so  short  of  states- 
manship as  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this 
bill  merely  because  they  cannot  get  some 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
written  into  it.  Surely  they  will  not  op- 
pose a  bill  which  prohibits  taking  unre- 
pentant convicted  felons  out  of  peniten- 
tiaries and  placing  them  In  positions  of 
authority  over  honest  union  men.  as  was 
done  in  a  number  of  instances,  as  shown 
by  the  McClellan  committee  investiga- 
tion. 

I  cannot  really  believe  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  will  take  the  position 
that  we  should  pass  no  legislation  to 
prevent  corrupt  union  leaders  from 
plundering  the  treasuries  of  unions. 

I  cannot  really  believe  that  labor  lead- 
ers would  oppose  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  give  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  unions  a  voice  in  their  own 
affairs  in  unions  in  which  they  have  been 
long  denied  such  voice.  The  Investiga- 
tions of  the  select  committee  revealed 
one  union  m  which  over  50  percent  of  the 
dues-paying  members  did  not  have  a 
right  to  vote,  under  the  union's  con- 
stitution. I  cannot  really  believe  any 
responsible  American  labor  leader  would 
adopt  such  a  shortsighted  policy. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  assumption 

Mr.  ERVIN.    After  all,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  going  to  try  to  have 
enacted  legislation  which  will  serve  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.    By  reason  of  my  serv- 
ice on  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee,  I 
am  convinced  the  first  five  titles  of  the 
pending  bUl,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendments  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
field  of  internal  affairs  of  unions,  ought 
to  toe  made  law  just  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble.  Certainly  that  is  an  event  which  will 
happen  if  we  strike  out  all  nongermane 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and   refuse   to   allow    any   more   to    be 
written  into  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Mr.    PROUTY.     Assuming    that   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  agreed  to.  can  either 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  the 
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junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
some  degree  of  assurance,  make  any 
statement  as  to  when  action  will  be 
taken  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  cannot  answer  the  quesUon  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  have  no  idea  when  such 
an  acUon  would  be  forthcoming.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  commission  which  was  appoint- 
ed IS  supposed  to  report  sometime  around 
the  first  of  June.  Obviously,  since  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  very  con- 
troversial, it  would  be  considered  at  great 
length  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  committee.  I  think  we  can  defl- 
mtely  say  no  legislation  of  that  char- 
acter will  be  enacted  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  perhaps  not  next 
year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  to  that  point  very  briefly  We 
have  two  alternatives  if  we  retain  non- 
germane  Taft-Hartley  amendments  in 
the  bill.  One  is  to  enact  no  legislation. 
The  other  is  to  mangle  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

In  my  native  county  of  Burke  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  bricklayer  named 
John  Watts.  He  took  a  notion  that  he 
was  called  to  preach.  His  skill  as  a 
bricklayer  was  considerable,  but  his 
knowledge  of  theology  was  otherwise. 

One  of  his  neighbors  who  was  named 
Job  Hicks  happened  to  go  by  the  little 
country  church  where  John  was  preach- 
ing one  Sunday  afternoon.  Job  Hicks 
had  had  several  drinks  of  Btu-ke  County 
com,  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  very  potent 
beverage.  As  Job  staggered  by  the 
church,  he  saw  John  up  in  the  pulpit  at- 
tempting to  expound  the  scriptures.  Job 
staggered  up  the  aisle,  grabbed  John  by 
the  coat  collar,  dragged  him  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  threw  him  out. 

Job  was  subsequently  tried  and  con- 
victed for  disturbing  a  religious  meeting. 
He  was  convicted  by  a  Jury.  When  Judge 
Robinson,  the  presiding  judge,  called  Job 
up  for  sentence,  he  said,  with  a  very 
stern  countenance,  "Now.  Job.  when  you 
were  guilty  of  this  violent  conduct  on  a 
Sabbath  day.  you  must  have  been  so 
drunk  as  not  to  realize  what  you  were 
doing."  Job  Hicks  replied.  "Your  Honor, 
it  is  true  I  had  had  several  drinks.  But 
I  would  not  want  Your  Honor  to  think 
I  was  so  drunk  that  I  could  stand  by  and 
see  the  word  of  the  Lord  'mummicked 
up'  like  that  without  doing  something 
about  it." 

If  we  try  to  rewrite  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  will  be  "mummicked  up." 
It  would  be  "mummicked  up"  by  the  so- 
called  no  man's  land  provision  reported 
by  the  committee.    Under  this  provision 
the    National    Labor   Relations    Board 
would  delegate  to  an  agency  created  by  a 
State  the  power  to  enforce  Federal  law. 
if  the  State  agency  were  authorized  by 
the  State  law  to  accept  the  delegated 
power.   The  State  agency  would  then  be- 
come an  agent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment instead  of  an  agent  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  fi*om  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional  minutes.     Under   this   provision, 
any  orders  which  the  State  agency  issues 
could  be  enforced  only  by  the  National 
Labor   Relations   Board,   and   could   be 
enforced    only    In   the   Federal    courts. 
There    Is  not  a    State    agency    in    the 
United   States   which   would   have   the 
power,  under  State  law.  to  enter  into 
any  such  agreement  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.    There  is  not  a 
State  that  would  be  willing  to  have  its 
State  agencies  robbed  of  the  power,  un- 
der State  law,  to  resort  to  State  courts. 
Then  there  is  the  provision  that  the 
State   agency   which  is  established   by 
the  State  to  give  protection  to  its  citi- 
aens  may  not  even  seek  temporary  pre- 
ventive relief  without  the  consent  of  the 
Natl<mal  Labor  Relations  Board.    This 
would  mean  "mummicking  up"  the  no- 
man's-land  provision,  which  was  origi- 
nally  in  the  bill.    I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  State  in  the  country  which 
has  a  statute  on  its  books  authorizing 
any  State  agency  to  convert  itself  into 
such  a  helpless  tribunal. 

This  proposal  proves  what  I  have  been 
saying,  namely,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
write  Taft-Hartley  amendments  into 
this  bill  while  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  malpractice  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  unions,  we  are  in  danger  of 
obtaining  no  legislation  on  the  one  hand 
or  mangling  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  the 
otiier. 

So  the  question  before  us  is  simply 
this:  Shall  we  strike  out  the  nonger- 
mane  Taft-Hartley  amendments  and 
pass  a  blU  to  give  protection  to  persons 
who  now  have  no  protection  under  exist- 
ing law  or  at  the  hands  of  existing  en- 
forcement agencies? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  with  respect  to  his 
comments  on  the  so-called  no-man's- 
land  provision  in  the  present  bilL  I 
think  it  is  meaningless,  impracticable, 
and  impossible  of  administration.  But 
I  believe  that  there  is  an  approach 
which  would  relieve  the  situation  to  some 
extent.  I  have  several  amendments 
directed  to  that  end.  I  think  they  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  question, 
and  If  they  are  properly  explained  and 
understood,  we  can  remedy  that  situa- 
tion to  some  degree  now.  I  think  it  is 
vitally  Important  to  the  small  business- 
man and  the  small  union  that  they  have 
relief  in  this  field,  which  relief  is  not 
available  to  them  under  present  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  the  Senator  says 
emphasizes  the  point  I  have  been  trying 
to  make.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country 
when  people  suffer  wrongs,  and  are 
denied  any  remedy  for  such  wrongs. 
We  should  make  a  conscientious  effort 
to  correct  the  situation  which  exists  in 
this  field.  I  think  it  can  best  be  done 
by  considering  those  questions  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  rather  than  in  a  bill  which 
deals  primarily  with  other  things. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 


Mr.  ERVEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkazisas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe  I 
stated  a  moment  ago — but  I  will  restate 
it  for  the  Record  if  I  did — that  if  title 
VI  remains  in  the  bill,  and  if  the  section 
relating  to  shakedown  picketing,  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  remains  in  the  bill.  I 
propose  to  offer  four  amendments,  all  in 
the  nature  of  bills  which  I  have  previ- 
ously introduced,  and  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

One  amendment  would  deal  with 
picketing,  so  as  to  make  recognition 
and  organizational  picketing  unlawful. 
Therein  Ues  the  great  power  of  the 
Teamsters,  the  Hoffas.  and  their  ele- 
ment. They  can  place  a  picket  line 
around  a  small  business  and  cut  off  its 
supplies.  The  small  businessman  must 
either  join  a  union  or  go  out  of  business. 
I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  re- 
garding the  so-called  no  man's  land 
which  will  have  meaning,  and  which  will 
require  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  say  what  it  wiU  take  Jurisdic- 
tion of.  and  what  It  will  not  take  Juris- 
diction of.  It  would  place  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  State  courts  and  State  agen- 
cies, where  It  belongs. 

We  have  a  preemption  problem.  If 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  preempts  the 
States,  then,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  pointed 
out,  we  should  not  have  a  board  which 
will  say.  "Although  we  could  take  Juris- 
diction, we  win  not.  Therefore  we  are 
going  to  leave  without  a  remedy  some- 
one who  has  been  greatly  wronged."  If 
the  Board  is  to  say  that,  then  Congress 
has  the  duty  of  placing  the  power  back 
in  the  State  agency,  where  it  belongs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  me  1  minute  more? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  1  minute  more  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  relating  to  the  sec- 
ondary boycott,  to  strengthen  the  law  so 
as  to  prevent  any  union  ofiBclal  from 
saying  to  a  customer  of  a  manufacturer 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  the  dispute.  "You  can  no  longer  handle 
the  products  of  that  manufacturer,"  and 
place  a  picket  line  around  his  establish- 
ment. It  would  prevent  any  union  offi- 
cial from  saying  to  such  a  businessman. 
"If  you  handle  the  products  of  a  certain 
manufacturer,  we  will  picket  your  place 
and  shut  off  your  supplies,  and  embarrass 
customers  who  come  here  to  deal  with 
you." 

Fourth,  I  propose  to  outlaw  the  so- 
called  hot  cargo  contracts.  I  think  they 
are  absolutely  wrong,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  free  society  and  a  free 
economy. 

Those  are  the  proposals  I  Intend  to 
offer  if  title  VI  remains  In  the  bill,  and 
if  the  picketing  provision  remains  in  it. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Genator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


I  warmly  thank  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  hi«  announced  intention,  In 
the  event  title  VI  Is  not  eliminated,  as 
I  hope  it  WiU  be.  and  the  other  provi- 
sion which  he  has  mentioned  is  not  elim- 
inated, to  offer  some  really  meaningful 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
He  will  have  the  support  of  at  least  one 
other  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  Ijelieve  that  the  bill.  Insofar  as  Its 
puny  attempts  to  amend  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  are  concerned,  is  contemptuous 
of  the  hard  work  of  the  committee  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  so  ably 
headed,  and  from  which  he  has  brought 
forth  so  many  findings  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  interested.  The  bill  is  contemp- 
tuous of  the  attitude  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  including  millions  who 
are  within  the  labor  organizations,  and 
who  know  perfectly  well  that  changes 
should  be  made  for  their  protection,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  Senate  bill  1388. 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  which  he  expects  to  pro- 
pose as  an  amendment  In  this  debate, 
on  the  subject  of  requiring  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  Indicate 
promptly  what  it  does  not  intend  to  take 
Jurisdiction  of.  and  allowing  the  States 
to  take  Jurisdiction  In  those  fields. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1386)  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  so  as  to  permit  the  exercise 
by  the  States  of  jurisdiction  over  labor 
disputes  to  which  such  act  applies  but 
over  which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  does  not  exercise  jurisdiction,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre3entative8  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tec- 
tion  14  of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona  Act. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Board 
shall  clearly  establish  and  publUh.  by  rule 
or  otherwise,  such  limitations  on  Its  exercise 
of  Jurisdiction  as  It  proposes  to  observe  lor 
the  purpose  of  excluding  from  Its  Jurisdiction 
those  labor  disputes  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  do  not  have  sufficient  effect  on 
commerce  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Its 
jurisdiction. 

"(2)  The  Board  In  the  same  manner  may 
establish  and  publish  modifications  of  such 
llmlUtlons  on  lU  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  •■ 
it  has  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
but  no  such  modification  shall  have  the 
effect  of  staying  or  otherwise  affecting  any 
proceeding  duly  Instituted  before  any  ap- 
propriate court  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
Territory  (Including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  thirty  days'  publi- 
cation of  such  modification. 

"(3)  In  any  case  or  class  of  cases  Involving 
a  labor  dispute  or  labor  disputes  which  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
has  excluded  from  Its  exercise  of  Jvirtsdlctlon. 
or  In  any  case  In  which  the  Board  Is  pre- 
cluded from  exercising  Jurisdiction  because 
of  the  failure  of  a  labor  organization  to  file 
any  report  or  other  data  as  required  by  law. 
no  court  or  agency  of  any  State  or  Territory 
(Including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  shall  be 
precluded  from  aesertlug  jurlsdicUou  by  vir- 
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tue  of  the  fact  that  such  case  or  class  of 
cases  involves  a  labor  dispute  or  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  commerce. 

"(4)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  to  whether  a  particu- 
lar case  Involving  a  labor  dispute  falls  within 
the  limitations  on  its  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
established  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  Notice  of  such  petition  and  lU  con- 
tents shall  be  given  contemporaneously  by 
the  petitioner  to  any  Imown  interested  per- 
son or  his  representative,  and  such  notice 
shall  have  the  effect  of  stnylng  any  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  petlUoa  refers  explicitly, 
and  to  which  both  petitioner  and  any  person 
or  persons  given  such  notice  are  the  parties. 
Any  person  given  notice  ijoay  iUe  an  answer 
with  the  Board  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
receiving  such  notice.  The  Board's  determi- 
nation, unless  arbitrary,  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  petitioner  and  upon  all 
parties  notlfl«d  by  petitioner  as  provided  In 
this  paragraph.  If  the  Board  should  make 
no  determination  within  thirty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  initial  petition,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  the  Board  has  determined  to 
be  outside  its  jurisdiction  any  case  to  which 
the  petition  explicitly  refers,  and  to  which 
petitioner  and  any  person  or  persons  given 
appropriate  notice  are  the  parties." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
repealing  the  proviso  thereto. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Am  also  deeply 
concerned  about  another  subject  mat- 
ter, namely,  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  toward  the  hotels 
of  the  Nation.  The  hotels  In  my  own 
State  and  in  every  other  State  are  inde- 
pendent enterprises,  in  the  main ;  enter- 
prises which  are  intrastate  in  character; 
enterprises  which,  because  of  their  great 
variety  of  character,  are  entitled  to 
much  latitude  in  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that,  in  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  it 
was  made  plain,  by  the  record  of  the 
debate  in  that  particular  controversy, 
that  hotels  were  not  to  be  included.  I 
believe  that  from  the  standpoint  of  leg- 
islative history,  that  debate  still  con- 
trols. It  is  still  in  the  legislative  record 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  certain 
quotations  showing  how  clearly  it  was 
indicated  that  hotels  were  not  intended 
to  be  included.  I  read  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  95,  part  9, 
page  12471.    Senator  Taft  said: 

In  recent  jrears  we  have  seen  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
agencies  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  In  fields 
previously  reserved  for  Stale  action.  Merely 
because  a  local  retail  or  service  Indiutry 
receives  merchandise  which  has  crossed 
State  lines,  it  does  not  follow,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  local  enterprise  is  one  which 
affects  interstate  commerce.  A  hotel  per- 
forms its  services  within  four  walls.  It  ships 
nothing  Into  commerce.  It  produces  no 
goods  for  conunerce.  In  my  opinion  that 
•ct  was  never  intended  to  cover  the  hotel 
Industry. 

Senator  Pepper,  formerly  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  certainly  an  able 
advocate  of  the  labor  cause,  then  asked 
this  question  of  Senator  Taft: 

Would  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  apply  equally  to 
resort  hotels,  as  well  as  commercial  hotels, 
serving  the  general  public? 

The  answer  of  Senator  Taft  was : 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  act  was  ever 
Intended  to  cover  any  part  of  the  hotel  In- 


dustry, as  we  know  It,  whethw  we  are  con- 
sidering resort  hotels  or  the  more  conunon 
commercial  hotel  found  In  both  cities  and 
small  towns.  At  least,  I  am  sure  that  such 
was  never  my  intention. 

Mr.  President,  only  one  question  was 
presented  in  the  recent  Supreme  Couit 
case — in  the  case  of  Hotel  Employees 
Local  255  against  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board — and  that  was  whether 
the  Board— the  NLRB— could  decline  to 
assert  Jurisdiction  solely  on  the  basis  of 
a  longstanding  policy,  and  the  Court  de- 
cided that  single  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  this  couU 
be  Interpreted  to  require  the  NLRB  to 
take  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  in 
the  hotel  industry. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  made  abundantly 
clear  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  as  It 
was  then,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  assert  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  purely  intrastate  businesses  such 
as  the  hotel  business. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  stand 
ready  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
on  this  subject  matter,  and  any  other 
propo.^al  which  makes  it  clear  that  intra- 
state business  is  not  being  brought  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  NLRB. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  already  agreed 
to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  control  of  the  time, 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  ErvinI  yield  additional  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  4  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  good  friend  from  Florida  in 
asserting  that  it  was  never  the  intention 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  include 
hotels. 

As  some  Senators  may  recall.  I  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  until  I  surrendered  my  position 
on  that  committee  to  accept  membership 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  held  hearings  for  almost  6  years 
for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  before  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
enacted  Into  law.  I  also  served  on  the 
conference  committee  which  drafted  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  its  present  form.  At 
no  time  was  it  the  intention  to  incor- 
porate hotels  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question 
came  up  often,  and  we  just  as  often 
determined  that  hotels  should  remain 
outside  the  Board's  Jurisdiction. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  pointed  out,  certainly  a  man 
like  Senator  Taft,  who  was  a  great  law- 
yer, as  well  as  the  former  colleague  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  Senator  Pepper, 
elicited  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
stated:  namely,  that  it  was  never  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  fostered  the  Taft- 


Hartley  Act  to  include  hotels,  which  are 
purely  intrastate  businesses. 

I  conu>llment  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  on  bringing  this  matter  up.  I 
am  hopeful  that  with  respect  to  hotels 
those  who  are  now  in  charge  of  the  bill 
will  take  the  same  position  which  was 
taken  when  the  original  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  first  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

In  this  cormection.  I  might  state  that 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  supposedly  has 
stripped  the  NLRB  of  Its  authority  to 
decline  to  entertain  hotel  cases.  As  I 
imderstand  that  brief  opinion,  it  merely 
states  that  the  Board  cannot  refuse  to 
include  the  hotel  industry  within  its 
Jurisdiction  solely  on  the  basis  of  long- 
standing policy. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  replete  with  evidence  that 
it  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
bring  hotels  within  the  coverage  of  the 
act.  However,  above  and  beyond  that.  I 
most  respectfully  submit  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  100  F>ercent  wrong  in 
Its  Interpretation  of  the  law,  and  the 
opinion  it  rendered.  However,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Court's  opinion  which 
compels  the  Board  to  refuse  to  entertain 
hotel  suits  on  grounds  other  than  long- 
standing policy. 

Now,  the  hotel  case  referred  to  cites 
as  authority  an  earlier  case,  involving 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Board  must  take 
jurisdiction  over  employees  of  a  labor 
union,  when  such  union  is  acting  as  an 
employer.  In  my  opinion,  the  Court's 
reference  to  that  case  as  grounds  for  its 
decision  in  the  hotel  case  is  entirely  In- 
correct. In  Office  Employees  v.  Labor 
Board  (353  U.S.  313),  the  Court  fovind. 
and  I  quote: 

This  Is  particularly  true  when  we  consider 
the  pointed  language  of  the  Congress — re- 
peted  in  Taft-Hartley  in  1947 — that  unions 
shall  not  be  excluded  when  acting  as  em- 
ployers. 

In  other  words.  In  that  case,  specific 
language  of  the  act  denied  the  tmion  the 
immunity  from  Taft-Hartley  jurisdiction 
which  it  was  claiming.  In  the  hotel 
workers  case,  not  only  Is  the  act  silent, 
but  the  legislative  history  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  Congress  Intended 
to  exonpt  hotels  from  its  operation. 

Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even 
section  601  of  the  pending  bill  does  not, 
of  necessity,  bring  hotels  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Board.  It  refers  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  Board  should  exercise  its 
Jurisdiction  to  the  full  extent  permitted 
by  the  commerce  clatise.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  extreme  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  such  purely  Intrastate  oper- 
ations as  hotels  could,  by  any  stretch  of 
this  imagination,  be  construed  to  be  In 
interstate  commerce. 

I  am  most  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senators  handling  this  bill  will  take 
a  reasonable  position  on  this  matter,  and 
that  they  will  hew  to  the  line  adopted  by 
those  of  us  who  worked  so  long  and  hard 
on  Taft-Hartley,  namely,  that  hotels 
should  not  be  subjected  to  NLRB  Juris- 
diction. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND, 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS. 
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I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  President.  wiU 


I  yield. 

Do  I  understand  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  to  contend  that 
the  Miami  hotels  are  primarily  intra- 
state in  character  and  do  not  get  a  large 
proportion  of  their  patronage  from  out- 
side Florida? 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Miami  only  once.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  overwhelming  nimiber  of 
people  who  go  to  the  hotels  in  Miami 
come  from  New  York  and  from  Chicago 
and  from  other  places  outside  of  Florida. 
Every  Sunday  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  several  pages  of  advertisements 
by  Miami  hotels  trying  to  induce  well- 
to-do  New  Yorkers  to  come  to  the  bright 
simshine  of  Florida  and  to  leave  their 
money  there.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  say  that  the 
Miami  hotels  are  primarily  patronized 
by  Floridians? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  make  that 
statement.  I  shall  never  make  that 
statement.  We  are  happy  to  have  a 
place  where  citizens  from  Illinois  and 
from  other  States  like  to  visit. 

However,  I  am  happy  always  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Record  for  the  intent  of 
Congress  m  the  passage  of  legislation. 
I  note  that  my  former  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Pepper,  who  certainly  is  as  liberal 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  certainly  is  as  much  interested 
in  the  labor  union  cause  as  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  was  not 
satisfled  by  the  earlier  answer  of  Sena- 
tor Taft,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
and  therefore  asked  this  question  of 
Senator  Taft: 

Would  the  statement  Jiut  made  by  tlie 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  apply  equally  to  re- 
sort hotels,  as  well  as  commercial  hotels, 
•en.ing  the  general  public? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  again 
after  I  have  finished  answering  the  Sen- 
ator's observation.  My  feeling  is  that 
there  could  not  have  been  made  a  clearer 
case  for  the  exemption  of  hotels  gen- 
erally, and  resort  hotels  also,  from  the 
coverage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

When  I  saw  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  always  anxious  to  extend 
Federal  Jurisdiction  into  every  conceiv- 
able corner,  had  again  avoided  ruling  on 
that  question  in  the  recent  case,  I  was 
even  surer  than  I  was  before  that  no  jus- 
tification exists  for  the  extension  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  NLRB  to  hotels  gen- 
erally. The  Court  narrowed  the  ques- 
tion to  the  one  question  which  I  have 
already  read  into  the  Record;  namely, 
can  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction  solely  on 
the  basis  of  longstanding  policy,  and 
the  Court  very  weakly  said  it  could  not. 
That  is  very  different  from  a  ruling  that 
the  NLRB  had  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
hotels. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  statement? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Preparatory  to  the 
question  let  me  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  now  retreated  from  his 
contention  that  the  Florida  hotels  ar« 
primarily  engaged  in  Intrastate  business. 
He  has  apparently  implicitly  conceded 
that  they  are  engaged  in  Interstate  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
voke the  rule.  The  Senator  from"  Illi- 
nois is  malcing  a  statement.  He  is  not 
asking  a  queSvlon.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  I  have  not  retreated  an  inch.  I  still 
stand  by  the  statement,  clearly  made  In 
the  Record  during  the  earlier  debate  by 
Senator  Taft,  who  certainly  should  have 
known  something  about  his  own  act,  to 
the  effect  that  hotels  do  business  within 
their  four  walls  and  render  services  on 
the  spot,  and  that  they  are  not  engaged 
in  Interstate  business;  therefore  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  was  to  have 
no  Jurisdiction  over  ihem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Florida  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was  merely  an  amendment 
to  the  earlier  Wagner  Act.  pas.sed  in  1935. 
and  that  the  main  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  was 
mapped  out  by  the  Wagner  Act,  and  that, 
excellent  Senators  as  Senator  Pepper 
and  Senator  Taft  were,  they  were  not  in 
the  Senate  at  ttie  time  when  the  Wagner 
Act  was  passed,  and  therefore  their  ex 
post  facto  Interpretations  do  not  consti- 
tute legislative  history?  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  aware  of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
additional  minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Floiida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
contents  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
quite  able  tc  stand  alone.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  participated  in  the  debate. 
The  record  of  the  debate  will  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  were  the  last  two  speak- 
ers before  the  final  vote  was  had  on  that 
bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  not  present  at  that  time.  If 
he  had  been  present  I  believe  he  would 
have  been  better  educated  as  to  what 
was  intended  by  the  Senate  and  by  Con- 
gress in  the  pa.ssage  of  that  bill.  It  was 
never  intended — as  was  so  clearly  shown 
by  the  record  in  many  places — to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  Intrastate  businesses. 
It  was  never  intended  to  cover  hotels, 
because  it  was  clearly  observed  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  in  the  debate— the 
ranking  Republican,  Senator  Taft, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee,  and 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee. 
Senator  Pepper — that  no  hotels  of  any 
sort  were  intended  to  be  covered  by  the 
act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  following 
the  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  ELLtNOER].  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas),  concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statcment  bt  Senator  Cortis 
I  should  like  to  state  that  I  feel  that  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
prist  4  or  5  years  have  definitely  beclouded 
the  power  of  State  courU  to  act  In  labor  dis- 
putes, and  legislation.  I  feel.  Is  definitely 
needed  to  clarify  this  area.  However.  I  feel 
that  the  courts  have  left  the  Board  very 
broad  discretion  In  deciding  Its  own  Juris- 
diction. I  think  that  the  cases  have  uni- 
formly held  that  the  Board  can  decline  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  disputes  which.  In 
its  opinion,  do  not  have  a  siifflclent  Impact 
on  commerce  to  warrant  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction.  The  courts  have  permitted  the 
Board  to  decline  to  take  cases  t)oth  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  by  the  use  of  Jurisdictional 
mlnlmums  under  which  the  Board  excluded 
cases  involving  business  establishments  hav- 
ing a  dollar  volume  below  a  stated  figure. 

8o  far  as  I  know,  the  courU  have  placed 
oxUy  two  limitations  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  In  fixing  Its  Jurisdiction.  In  on* 
of  these  cases,  the  Office  Workers  Union 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Board 
could  not  refiise  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
where  the  employer  was  a  labor  union,  since 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  specifically  indicated 
that  Congress  Intended  the  Board  to  treat 
unions  as  employers  where  they  acted  In 
that  capacity.  In  other  words,  the  Court 
stated  that  the  Board  has  no  discretion  to 
decline  a  case  vhen  such  decision  flew  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  the  specific  language  of 
of  the  statute. 

The  second  limitation  Imposed  by  the 
courts  on  the  Board's  discretion  was  Included 
In  the  hotel  workers  case,  where  the  Court 
stated  that  the  Board  could  not  refuse  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  on  the  sole  ground  of  a 
long-standing  policy.  I  think  It  should  l>e 
obvious  to  all  that  no  administrative  body 
can  bfMe  any  decision  solely  on  a  long- 
standing policy:  that  It  must  have  some 
valid  reasons  to  support  a  policy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  hotel  workers  due  the 
Board  had  based  its  decision  upon  reasons 
that  It  had  previously  cited  in  two  other 
cases.  The  Supreme  Court  was  not  asked 
to  pan  upon  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
cited  by  the  Board  in  these  cases.  It  was 
merely  asked  to  rule  on  a  single  question 
or  whether  the  Board  could  refuse  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  on  the  sole  ground  of  a 
longstanding  policy,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
replied  in  the  negative.  It  remanded  the 
case  to  the  district  court  for  further  pro- 
ceedings, and  placed  but  a  single  llmlUtlon 
upon  the  Board's  discretion.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  pointed 
out,  the  district  court  judge  clearly  under- 
stood the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  and  the 
order  he  entered  permits  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  decline  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  all  hotels  as  a  claas.  so  long  as 
the  Board  has  any  reason  for  doing  so  other 
than  a  long-standing  policy  unsupported  by 
fact  or  reason. 

Since  the  Board  stated  that  It  was  laming 
Jiu-lsdictlonal  standards  for  hoteU  becau— 
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of  th«  Buprame  Court's  dadatoo.  It  la  ob- 
vious th«  Board  mlsunderttanda  the  Court. 
Therefore.  It  may  be  nscessary  for  Oongre— 
to  make  it  crystal  daar  that  CoogrMs  in- 
tends the  Board  to  devote  Its  energies  to 
labor  dlsput«s  which  have  m  substantial  Im- 
pact on  Interstate  commerce,  by  giving  It 
clearcut  discretion  to  decline  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  ptu^ly  local  establishments 
such  as  hotels. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  just  a  month  or  two  ago.  Chalr- 
nian  Leedom  referred  to  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases  now  confrontli^  the  Board. 
He  stated  that  this  backlog  arose  simply 
becaxise  there  are  not  enough  hours  In  the 
day  for  the  five  Board  members  to  weigh 
carefully  all  the  facts  in  these  difficult  and 
complicated  cases,  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
decision,  and  to  write  opinions  explaining 
such  decisions.  In  view  of  tihls,  it  surprises 
me  tiiat  the  Board  would  voluntarily  under- 
take to  extend  the  use  of  Its  facilities  to 
purely  local  establishments  that  have  not 
heretofore  been  subject  to  the  Board's  Juris- 
diction. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wrote  the 
Chairman  a  second  letter  February  4,  in 
which  I  expressed  the  view  that  a  careful 
Study  of  the  November  24  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  should  dispel  the  delusion 
that  the  decision  Impaired  the  Board's  dis- 
cretionary powers. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  Jomt  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19)  au- 
thorizmg  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
present  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tive In  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  official  flag  of  the  United 
States  bearing  49  stars  which  is  first 
flown  over  the  west  front  of  the  United 
States  Capitol. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  lunendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  2589)  for 
the  reUef  of  Elizabeth  Lucie  Leon  (also 
known  as  Lucie  Noel  > . 


ENROLLED  BIIX  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  biU  (H.  R.  5508)  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  articles  for 
exhibition  at  fairs,  exhibitions,  or  expo- 
sitions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvun.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  not  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  (luonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mi.    President.    I 
yield,  frcon  my  time,  a  haif  hoar  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
CV 308 


MXrrUAL  SECURTTT  BUILDS  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
momentous  occasion  for  me.  as  it  would 
be  for  anyone  to  address  this  great  body 
on  a  subject  of  major  importance.  It  is 
natural  that  I  should  have  given  long 
and  careful  thought  to  the  choice  of  a 
subject  that  would  be  fitting  for  such 
an  occasion.  I  sought  to  select  a  topic 
of  more  than  transitory  concern  to  our 
Nation.  I  wanted  also  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  was  a  need  for  great- 
er public  understanding,  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  be  able  to  add  some  degree  of 
enlightenment  on  a  matter  of  conspicu- 
ous importance  to  all  Americans.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  one  subject  above  all 
others  which  fits  these  standards  is  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
community,  as  expressed  In  our  role  in 
the  collective  security  system  and  the 
mutual  security  program  which  provides 
its  strength. 

THl  PEtSPECmrz  OF  HISTORY 

It  Is  sometimes  useful  in  considering 
contemporary  events  to  try  to  visualize 
how  they  would  appear  to  some  one 
looking  back  on  them  from  some  point 
in  the  future.  I  believe  that  if  we  had 
the  power  to  look  back  at  ourselves  a 
decade  or  a  century  from  now,  we  would 
be  able  to  see  with  greater  clarity  that 
this  period  in  our  national  life  is  a  his- 
toric time  of  testing — a  testing  of  our 
moral  fiber,  our  foresight,  and  wisdom 
as  we  face  the  gravest  threat  to  our 
existence.  To  a  large  degree,  these  na- 
tional qualities  can  be  measured  by  our 
attitude  towcu-d  our  allies  and  the  other 
free  countries  that  share  our  danger  and 
that  look  to  us  for  leadership.  The  great 
issue  is  will  our  response  today  be  mean 
spirited,  petty,  selfish,  or  will  it  be  with 
mature  determination  to  grapple  ener- 
getically with  the  force  arrayed  against 
us?  Will  we  give  the  free  world  con- 
fidence in  our  resolve  to  meet  and  sur- 
mount the  dangers  that  confront  us?  Or 
will  it  be  retreat,  step  by  step,  blindly 
clutohing  our  material  possessions  of 
today  and  giving  no  heed  to  tomorrow? 

Unless  above  himself  he  can  project 
himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man. 

THE    MEAStTU    OF   LXADI3£HIP :     OUB    MUTUAL 
SECUaiTT    FBOCaAM 

In  a  unique  way,  the  action  which  we 
take  on  the  mutual  security  program 
each  year  is  the  gage  of  our  readiness 
to  move  forward  decisively  in  a  role  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  assume — the  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world  in  its  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression  and  in  the  dra- 
matic struggle  of  its  less  Industrialized 
members  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their 
peoples. 

coLUEcnva  Bacuarrr  and  trk  itutuai. 
sactntrrr  paooaAM 

The  United  States  has  progressed  far 
since  the  Second  World  War  in  assum- 
ing the  initiative  and  instilling  courage 
in  the  other  nations  which  stand  firmly 
beside  us  against  the  Soviet  threat.  In 
woiicmg  together,  we  and  our  friends 
have  evolved  a  system  of  collective  secu- 
rity symbolized  In  a  series  of  treaties — 
NATO.  SEATO,  the  Rio  Pact.  ANZUS, 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  the  bilateral  agree- 


ments with  Korea,  Free  China,  and  Ja- 
pan. But  these  treaties  In  themselves 
are  only  shields  of  paper.  If  they  are  to 
have  meaning,  we  must  turn  them  into 
shields  of  steel,  welded  of  men  and  arms 
and  economic  strength.  Through  the 
mutual  security  program,  we  add  our 
share  of  the  ingredients  to  the  collective 
security  system  we  have  created  to  pro- 
duce free  world  defenses  that  are  an  al- 
loy of  toughness  and  resilience. 

Without  the  money,  modem  arms, 
commodities,  and  economic  progress 
which  are  needed  to  build  the  seciuity 
of  the  free  world,  our  common  defense 
agreements  would  be  little  more  than 
monuments  of  good  intentions.  The 
armies  that  would  stand  between  our 
own  shores  and  Conunimist  military 
might  would  be  pitifully  outmatched. 
The  societies  of  strategic  nations  would 
be  easy  marks  for  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  economic  penetration. 

It  seems  wholly  logical  to  me  that 
when  we  share  a  common  danger  with 
other  nations,  we  should  band  together 
to  protect  ourselves.  Through  the  shar- 
ing of  common  danger  m  the  past,  we 
have  become  more  alert  to  the  unpre- 
dictable tests  the  future  may  present. 

The  sword  must  pass  through  fire,  ere  it 
can  yield,  fit  instrument  for  man  to  wield. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  that  In  mu- 
tuality of  purpose  we  should  help  each 
other  to  achieve  essential  defensive 
strength.  This  is  what  we  do  through 
the  mutual  security  program.  It  is  as- 
tonishing to  me  that  some  people  should 
see  this  program  as  wasteful,  inefl&cient, 
hostile  to  ovu-  own  interests;  that  it  is  a 
giveaway.  What  do  we  give,  if  it  not  be 
strength?  What  do  we  get  if  it  not  be 
greater  strength?  My  own  conviction, 
built  up  through  careful  study  of  the 
mutual  seciuity  program  during  my 
terms  of  service  in  the  other  House,  is 
that  this  program  is  an  essential,  pri- 
mary tool  of  otu*  collective  security 
policy. 

Mutual  security  has  its  roots  in  the 
Marshall  plan  of  1948,  Implemented  by 
the  80th  Congress;  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  1949;  and  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  of  the  same  3rear  tor 
provision  of  arms  and  training  to  our 
European  allies.  Today,  this  defense- 
assistance  program  is  an  integral  part  at 
a  coherent  program  of  mutual  security. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  we  contribute 
our  share  of  the  common  effort  to  but- 
tress  the  strength  of  NATO  and  our 
other  defense  agreements. 

Let  us  examine  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  as  our  share.  The 
President  has  proposed  that  we  provide 
$1.6  billion  of  new  appropriations  for 
military  assistance  to  our  NATO  allies 
and  to  other  nations. 

Let  us  examine  what  om*  allies  are 
contributing  to  this  effort.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  military-assistance 
program  from  1950  through  1959,  the 
defense  expenditures  of  our  allies  totaled 
$141  billion — more  than  six  times  our 
own  expenditures  of  $22  billion  in  this 
common  enterprise.  Diu'ing  the  calen- 
dar year  1958,  our  allies  contributed  $19 
billion  of  their  own  money  to  support 
the  forces  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
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help  to  the  total  of  $1.6  billion.  They 
have  made  available  to  us.  for  our  own 
forces,  250  bases  in  strategic  locations. 
They  provide  5  million  men  in  the  com- 
mon defense,  14,000  Jets,  24,000  combat 
vessels. 

Let  us  think  back  on  the  occasions 
when  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  sought  to  test  our  resolution 
and  our  strength.  Let  us  think  of  the 
relentless  pressure  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
commiinism  as  it  probes,  first  at  one 
place,  then  at  another,  searching  for  a 
weak  point  in  the  barricade  against  its 
expansion:  Greece.  Iran,  Korea,  Ber- 
lin— first  in  1949,  and  now  again — Ma- 
laya, the  Philippines,  Indochina,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Formosa  Straits.  We 
may  be  thankful  that  we  have  helped 
arm  these  free  world  forces.  We  may 
be  thankful,  for  example,  that  we  are 
able,  through  the  military- assistance 
program,  to  equip  South  Korean  forces 
to  defend  the  armed  boundary  against 
communism,  without  having  to  face  the 
alternative  of  massive  increases  in  our 
own  forces  in  Korea,  or  reductions  in 
our  defenses  to  the  extent  of  inviting  a 
new  Communist  attack. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  because  of 
the  military  equipment  and  training  we 
provided  Nationalist  China,  that  nation 
was  able  to  stand  off  the  military  might 
of  Commimist  China  in  the  battle  over 
Quemoy — that  the  Nationalists,  with 
American  equipment  and  American 
training,  were  able  to  shoot  down  Com- 
mimist Chinese  aircraft  in  a  ratio  of  8 
to  1.  We  may  be  i>articularly  thank- 
ful that  because  local  free  world  forces 
were  able  to  contain  this  Communist 
attack,  it  did  not  break  out  into  a  major 
holocaust. 

NATO  IN  THE  NT7CLSAR  ACS 

I  point  to  the  NATO  area  as  another 
example  of  the  success  of  collective  secu- 
rity. Itecently,  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  NATO  countries  Joined  in  Washing- 
ton to  observe  the  10th  aiuiiversary  of 
tliat  historic  step.  What  have  we  ac- 
complished? Through  NATO's  deter- 
rent effect,  peace  has  been  preserved  in 
Europe,  and  not  an  inch  of  European 
territory  has  since  come  under  Soviet 
domination.  Conmiunist  strength  and 
Influence  in  almost  every  NATO  coun- 
try have  steadily  declined.  NATO 
in  Europe  have  been  modernized  and 
built  up  from  fewer  than  20  ground 
divisions  in  1950,  to  100  active  and  re- 
aerve  divisions  today;  from  fewer  than 
1,000  aircraft,  to  5,000  planes  today,  with 
160  air  bases  available  to  NATO  forces; 
and  from  400  ships,  to  1,700  combat  ves- 
sels in  today's  fleets. 

The  flrm  position  which  we  and  out 
European  allies  are  now  taking  in  the 
present  Berlin  crisis  is  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  economic  and  military 
strength  and  the  popular  morale  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  military  assist- 
ance program  have  helped  create  in 
Europe. 

Today,  with  most  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries in  good  economic  health,  our  sup- 
port consists  in  large  measure  of  assist- 
ance in  modernization,  including  missiles 
to  provide  the  allied  command  in  Ehi- 
rope  with  capacity  for  atomic  retaliation. 
We  have  much  to  show  for  the  past  10 


years;  but  we  must  continue  to  encour- 
age and  help  our  NATO  allies  in  keeping 
their  forces  up-to-date,  if  the  gains  of 
the  past  are  to  be  consolidated  and  pro- 
jected into  the  future.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  adopt 
the  attitude  that  because  we  have  en- 
tered the  nuclear  era,  we  can  neglect  the 
forces  in  Europe  that  bar  the  way  to  175 
Red  divisions.  We  cannot  allow  NATO 
defense  to  deteriorate  or  become  obso- 
lete while  Soviet  forces  that  face  them 
are  being  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
products  of  Communist  military  tech- 
nology. 

The  Congress  is  being  asked,  this  year, 
to  make  nearly  $43  billion  available  for 
our  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  defense 
purposes.  This  is  a  tremendous  sum,  but 
one  well  within  our  capacity  to  bear, 
when  we  set  opposite  it  the  towering 
threat  to  our  lives,  to  our  children,  and  to 
our  freedom. 

AOVICX    rXOM    MTLrrART    STmATKOISTS 

One  fact  that  never  ceases  to  amaze 
me  is  how  we  are  heedful  of  the  advice  of 
our  military  leaders  and  experts  in  the 
expenditure  of  immense  sums  in  the  reg- 
ular military  budget,  but  we  reject,  or  at 
least  question,  the  same  leaders'  Judg- 
ment when  they  offer  the  most  potent 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  military- 
assistance  program,  which  Is  an  integral 
part  of  our  overall  security  plan.  Mr. 
President,  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  this  year: 

In  my  judgment  it  would  b«  shortsighted 
indeed  if  this  Nation  spent  over  MO  billion 
In  Its  own  MlUtaty  EsUbllshment  and  then 
declined  to  spend  the  much  smaller  sums 
needed  to  maintain  and  modernize  the  forces 
of  our  allies  which  are  essential  to  our  whole 
defensive  concept,  and  without  which  otir 
own  military  expenditure*  would  have  to  be 
enormously  increased. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  told  by  Gen- 
eral Twining,  Chaii-man  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Without  our  military  assistance  program, 
the  United  States  would  require  more  men 
under  arms  both  at  home  and  overseas.  If 
we  were  to  maintain  forces  sufflclent  to  match 
the  Communist  bloc  in  military  strength  or 
resources  at  points  of  possible  aggression 
around  the  world,  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  would  be  far  In  excess  of  the  •22 
billion  furnished  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program  and  the  $141  billion  spent  by 
our  allies  during  the  years  1950  and  1968. 

Last  year,  when  General  Twining  was 
asked  by  a  Member  of  Congress  whether 
it  was  more  important  to  restore  the  cuts 
in  the  mutual  security  program  or  to  in- 
crease the  regular  defense  budget,  he  re- 
plied that  these  dollars  would  better  be 
spent  In  the  defense  of  the  Nation  by 
putting  them  into  mutual  security.  The 
chiefs  of  the  individual  military  services 
endorsed  his  view. 

Finally,  the  President  himself  declared, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  last  month : 

Dollar  for  dollar,  our  expenditures  for  the 
mutual  security  program  after  we  have  once 
achieved  a  reasonable  military  posture  for 
ourselves,  will  buy  more  security  than  far 
greater  additional  expenditures  for  our  own 
forces. 

DBAPx*    rxpost:    detensc    in    dzfth 

Last  summer,  several  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  addressed 


to  the  President  a  thoughtful  letter  in 
which  they  expressed  fear  that  we  were 
overemphasizing  military  assistance  at 
the  expense  of  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Recognizing  the  legit- 
imate concern  that  perhaps  we  were 
putting  too  much  faith  in  building  up 
military  forces,  and  were  neglecting  the 
economic  side,  the  President  appointed  a 
group  of  outstanding  private  citizens  to 
study  the  question.  Seven  members 
were  civilians  with  long  experience  in 
national  and  foreign  affsdrs,  three  of 
them  were  eminent  men  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  military  service.  This 
group — the  Draper  Committee — was 
born  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
questioning  of  the  value  of  the  military 
program.  Yet  the  conclusion  of  the 
Draper  Committee,  based  on  a  deep  and 
thorough  analysis  of  the  program,  and 
supplemented  by  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  program  in  each  geographic  area, 
is  that  the  spending  on  military  aasiat- 
ance  cannot  be  less  than  in  recent  yeara. 
Let  me  quote  from  one  section  of  the 
Draper  Committee's  report: 

The  free  world's  far  flung  defense  perim- 
eter Is  manned  Jointly  by  allied  and  US. 
forces  and  extends  through  Middle  Kurope. 
the  Middle  East,  and  aroimd  the  rim  of  Asia 
to  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  weapons  for 
the  allied  forces  defending  this  perimeter 
have  very  largely  been  furnished  by  our 
military  assistance  program.  It  Is  a  very 
wide  area  Important  to  our  security.  The 
nations  of  this  area,  without  our  help  can- 
not defend  It.  Together  we  do  have  the 
strength.  Within  this  perimeter  are  the 
homelands  of  our  friends  and  allies  and  the 
means  by  which  we  together  can  maintain 
mutual  bases,  room  for  maneuver,  defense 
In  depth,  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  sees. 
This  forward  area,  manned  largely  by  allied 
forces,  defends  a  complex  of  dispersed  air 
bases  which  materially  strengthen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  strategic  deterrent.  If  strong 
and  well  armed  forces  hold  these  perimeter 
positions,  then.  In  the  event  of  local  aggres- 
sion, our  friends,  our  allies,  and  we  our- 
selves gain  time  for  reinforcement,  and 
equally  Important,  for  political  acUon. 
These  forces  In  being,  give  the  free  world 
advantages  should  war  come;  but  more  Im- 
portantly, they  represent  a  major  deterrent 
to  aggression  and  an  opportunity  through 
negotiation  to  avoid  war  itself.  Also,  the 
capacity  of  these  forward  alUed  forces  to 
meet  limited  attack,  as  recently  demon- 
strated at  Quemoy,  provides  another  and 
much  more  acceptable  alternative  than 
surrender  or  resort  to  atomic  war. 

The  vigorous  report  of  this  eminently 
qualified  committee  convinces  me  even 
more  strongly,  if  possible,  than  I  was  be- 
fore, that  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President  are  the  minimum  we  may 
adopt  with  safety  to  our  Nation.  The 
President  now  has  under  careful  con- 
sideration the  recommendation  of  this 
select  committee  for  an  Increase  this 
coming  fiscal  year  for  appropriations  for 
the  military  phases  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  In  view  of  the  evidence, 
there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  increaae  in  strength  recommended 
by  the  committee  is  needed;  and  if  the 
President,  after  careful  examination  of 
the  recommendations,  In  the  light  of  his 
great  knowledge,  considers  that  addi- 
tional appropriations  should  be  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1960, 1,  for  one, 
will  relv  on  his  judgment  as  to  timing. 
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I  do  not  want  to  aee  taxes  raised.  I 
do  not  want  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Inductions  of  young  Americans  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  Iherefore,  I  plan  to 
support  In  full  measure  the  President's 
request  for  military  assistance  funds. 
The  alternative  is  a  defense  budget  in- 
creased by  many  times  the  $1.6  billion 
he  has  asked  for  this  purpose,  plus  a 
heavier  burden  of  military  conscription 
and  other  costs  of  a  semimobilized  state 
that  cannot  be  mea-sured  in  dollars.  Let 
others  advocate  such  onerous  alternates, 
if  so  minded.    I  cannot  subscribe  to  it. 

WCOtiOtrK    STSXMGTH DEfTNBK    BUPPOKT 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  primarily  of 
the  military  strength  of  our  allies.  We 
know  that  It  Is  inseparable  from  their 
economic  strength,  and  I  turn  now  to  a 
discussion  of  these  vital  elements  of  our 
mutual  security  program  which  are 
directed  toward  the  creation  of  economic 
strength  in  the  free  world. 

Twelve  of  the  nations  cooperating  with 
us  in  collective  security  provide  3  mll- 
bon  armed  forces,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  of  the  free  world.  Without  excep- 
tion, these  nations  form  a  belt  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  They  are  prime  tar- 
gets of  the  Communists.  The  risk  of 
their  geographic  positions  is  heightened 
by  the  weakness  or  strain  on  the  limited 
resources  of  their  economies  caused  by 
their  heavy  military  commitments  in  the 
free  world  interest. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  indeed  to  over- 
look the  economic  health  of  these  coun- 
tries—Korea, free  China,  Vietnam.  Iran, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  and  the  others— 
in  our  preoccupation  with  the  impor- 
tance of  their  military  contributions. 
We  do  not  overlook  it.  Through  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  defense  support 
category  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
we  enable  them  to  maintain  these  needed 
forces  without  endangering  their  polit- 
ical and  economic  stability. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  $835  mil- 
lion for  defense  support.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  most  reasonable  cost  for  the 
tremendous  benefit  we  gain  in  the 
strength  of  our  worldwide  security 
position. 

The  alternative  to  providing  defense 
support,  as  the  President  has  requested, 
and  the  military  contribution  it  sus- 
tains is  either  a  crumbling  of  free  world 
defenses  vmder  Soviet  pressrire  or  the 
direct  provision  by  the  United  States,  at 
an  incalculably  higher  cost,  of  the  mili- 
tary force  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
enormous  military  power  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

MTJTCAL    SBCURITT    AND    ECONOMIC    PXOGUCSS 

The  argimients  that  spur  us  to  vote 
for  the  Presidents  program  of  military 
assistance  and  defense  sup[>ort  are  so 
compelling  that  I  wonder  why  it  is  nec- 
essary to  repeat  them  year  after  year. 
We  are  in  effect  buying  essential  mili- 
tary protection  at  bargain  rates.  The 
arguments  for  economic  development  aid 
to  our  free  world  partners  and  other 
friendly  nations  may  be  somewhat  more 
subtle,  but  are  no  less  compelling. 
Looking  back  10  or  50  jrears  from  now, 
we  may  speak  of  the  great  decision  to 
help    underdevel<H>ed    nations    achieve 
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progress  somewhat  as  we  now  view  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — a  policy  showing  fore- 
knowledge of  our  long-term  interests  and 
with  lasting  implications  for  the  fabric 
of  our  international  relations.  We  have 
already  come  to  view  the  Marshall  plan 
hi  this  light. 

TH«    CHAIXXNCB    IW    A8U    ANB    AVWCA 

It  may  well  be  that  10  or  50  years  will 
see  the  blossoming  of  the  new  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia  as  they  burst  forth  to 
take  their  place  in  the  modem  world. 
How  will  our  Nation  be  looked  upon 
then?  Will  we  be  the  last  surviving 
remnant  of  a  decadent  civilization  ex- 
posed on  every  side  to  a  totalitarian 
host?  Or  will  we  be  regarded  as  the 
mature  sister  state  that,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  shown  the  way  for  these  new  nations 
to  develop  in  peace  and  freedom — to  its 
own  advantage  and  their  endless  profit? 

Since  World  War  n.  21  nations.  700 
million  people,  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
have  achieved  independence.  By  far  the 
great  majority  of  the  nations  has 
adopted  a  democratic,  representative 
form  of  government.  This  did  not  come 
about  by  accident.  The  writings  and 
examples  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  had  important  influences  on  the 
new  leaders  of  these  nations.  The  dem- 
ocratic principles,  economic  Institutions, 
and  material  well  being  that  have 
brought  us  to  world  leadership  exert  a 
powerful  attraction  to  their  peoples  in 
their  struggle  for  true  independence  and 
economic  progress. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  would  ignore 
these  natural  bonds  between  us  and  the 
new  nations;  that  we  woxUd  refuse  to 
heed  their  urgent  cries  for  economic  as- 
sistance— capital  and  skills — and  leave 
a  void  that  can  only  benefit  the  Commu- 
nists? 

THE    PRICK    or   ECONOMIC   CKOWTH    UNDER 
COMMUNISM 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  see  in  the  impatient 
demands  for  progress  by  these  people  an 
historical  opportunity.  In  one  hand, 
they  hold  out  the  example  of  progress 
under  communism — their  great  leap  for- 
ward. In  the  other,  they  hold  out  the 
enticement  of  economic  aid.  In  1958  the 
tempo  of  the  economic  offensive  in- 
creased to  $1  billion  In  aid  agreements 
with  free  world  countries.  This  includes 
$175  million  for  development  projects  in 
Egypt  plus  $100  million  for  the  Aswan 
Dam,  $100  million  to  Argentina,  mostly 
for  petroleum  development,  $225  million 
to  Indonesia — I  may  add,  parenthetical- 
ly, that  is  an  amount  exactly  equal  to 
that  which  the  President  has  requested 
for  the  Development  Loan  Pxmd — $120 
million  to  Iraq  for  arms,  $40  million  to 
Ceylon,  $41  million  to  Yemen,  and  many 
smaller  agreements  with  other  countries. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  appeal  of 
the  example  of  progress  under  the  Com- 
munist economic  system  and  the  magnet 
of  aid  offers.  We  are  competing  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  who  will  no 
longer  tolerate  incomes  of  less  than  $100 
a  year,  life  expectancies  half  of  our  own. 
and  a  bleak  future  for  their  children.  If 
they  do  not  move  forward  under  moder- 
ate leadership  within  the  democratic 
framework  they  have  chosen,  they  will 
be  easy  prey  to  Communist  agitators  in 


their  midst,  aggravated  by  the  entangle- 
ments of  Communist  aid.  Tbtae  people 
are  told  by  Ctxnmunlst  pn^iMigandists 
that  the  Red  remedy  will  cure  their  eco- 
nomic ills.  What  it  really  offers  is 
growth  under  forced  draft,  greater  sacri- 
fice and  misery  for  people  already  hun- 
gry and  ragged ;  a  new  form  (rf  bondage 
for  people  who  have  just  learned  free- 
dom. 

Our  answer  to  this  should  be  the 
promise  of  cooperation  between  nations, 
help  by  the  most  advanced  to  the  least 
advanced  nations,  growth  In  human  dig- 
nity and  Individual  liberty.  The  mutual 
security  program  should  be  our  message 
assuring  these  people  that  we  want  to 
give  them  this  choice.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  choose  the  free  world  way. 

CAnrAI. — THE   DEVBUOPMENT  IMAn  rtTNS 

Let  me  examine  briefly  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  us  to  approve  for  economic 
development  purposes  within  the  total 
requested  for  mutual  security.  First, 
there  is  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
which  symbolizes  the  shift  in  policy  f?bm 
grants  to  aid  on  a  long-term  basis  with 
repayment  tailored  to  suit  the  individual 
abilities  of  the  borrowing  countries. 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  President 
requested  $2  billion  over  a  3-year  period 
when  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
proposed  in  1957.  Actually.  In  the  first 
2  years  of  Its  operation.  Congress  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $700  million.  Implied 
in  congressional  action  on  the  President's 
request  was  the  feeling  that  the  Loan 
Fund,  although  arising  In  part  from  a 
recommendation  by  Congress,  was,  after 
all.  a  new  departure  and  should  be  op- 
erated on  a  trial  basis  at  first. 

The  record  of  the  Fund  during  its  first 
2  years  of  operation  has  been  impressive. 
Nearly  $3  billion  in  flrm  proposals  have 
been  received.  Effectively,  all  the  cap- 
ital available  has  been  committed  in 
sound  loans  to  more  than  30  coimtrles. 
Nearly  $1.5  billion  of  proposals  are  still 
imder  consideration. 

There  is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  a  proposal 
by  the  President  to  provide  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $225  million  to  keep 
the  Loan  Fund  in  business  imtil  fiscal 
year  1960  funds  give  it  new  working 
capital.  The  prt^Doeal  will  soon  come 
before  the  whole  Swiate  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagvies  on  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  to  support 
this  key  measure.  It  is  a  nonpartisan 
matter.  Our  action  will  be  watched  by 
our  friends  and  by  our  adversaries. 
Ihey  will  see  it  as  a  signal  of  our  In- 
tentions, of  our  determination  to  be 
steadfast  in  our  help  to  new  nations  in 
their  struggle  to  provide  their  people 
with  a  decent  life. 

We  are  being  asked  this  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supplemental  appropriation, 
to  provide  additional  capital  of  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  Fimd  to  be  available  starting 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  not  an  excessive  amount  In  view 
of  the  record  the  Fund  has  established 
in  its  flrst  2  years  of  operatiixi  and  when 
we  remember  that  It  Is  the  ultimate 
source  of  develoixnent  capital  that  the 
underdeveloped  nations  have  to  turn  to. 
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The  second  lt«n  for  economic  devel- 
ojmient  that  we  are  asked  to  approve 
is  technical  assistance  in  the  amount  of 
$211  million.  This  program— point  4 — 
has  proved  its  effectiveness  over  the 
years.  Now,  the  increasing  abilities  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  absorb 
technical  assistance  more  effectively,  the 
improved  availability  of  American  tech- 
nicians, the  importance  of  increasing  our 
help  to  our  Latin  American  neighbors, 
and  the  developing  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  have  led  the  President  to  ask 
for  an  increase  in  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram by  fiscal  year  1980.  I  think  we 
should  provide  this  increment  in  techni- 
cal cooperation  because,  within  the  limit 
at  which  this  assistance  can  be  absorbed 
and  supplied,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient— and  relatively  one  of  the  cheap- 
est— ways  that  we  can  stimulate  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  underdevel(H>ed 
countries. 

■CXZTIMO  SPSCIAL  NXXDS 

The  third  category  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  that  contributes  to  eco- 
nomic development  Is  special  assistance. 
The  imderlying  purpose  of  special  as- 
sistance is  to  achieve  particular  objec- 
tives of  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
countries  we  help.  It  may  be  illuminat- 
ing simply  to  read  from  a  list  of  these 
countries  to  explain  the  need  for  this 
form  of  aid: 

First.  Libya:  A  newly  independent  na- 
tion striving  for  a  viable  economy  and 
accepting  the  burden  and  risk  of  a  key 
American  airbase  on  its  soil. 

Second.  Jordan:  An  impoverished  na- 
tion under  a  most  courageous  leader 
which  is  supporting  a  heavy  burden  of 
military  forces  essential  to  its  survival 
as  an  independent  nation. 

Third.  Afghanistan:  A  nation  which 
must  have  help  from  us  to  avoid  total 
dependence  on  the  Soviets  as  it  fights 
poverty  and  backwardness. 

Fourth.  West  Berlin:  The  symbol  of 
freedom  Inside  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
must  have  our  support. 

Fifth.  Morocco:  Another  newly  inde- 
pendent nation  struggling  for  economic 
progress  and  on  whose  territory  we  have 
alrbases  of  great  value  to  our  own  and 
free  world  security. 

Sixth.  Tunisia  and  Sudan:  Countries 
whose  continued  independence  and  free- 
dom of  action  are  in  our  national  in- 
terest. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  more  time  does  the  Senator 
desire? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  10  additional 
minutes,  or  8  additional  minutes,  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  additional  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pehnsylvania  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


nOHTINO    l>T»gAII» 

I  should  mention  here  a  new  program 
proposed  this  year  for  financing  from 
special  assistance  funds  that  could  have 
profound  implications  for  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people  we 
seek  to  help.  The  success  of  the  malaria 
eradication  program  in  its  third  year 
has  brought  within  sight  the  virtual  re- 
moval of  this  worst  of  all  killers.  I  have 
seen  this  program  in  action  in  Nepal  and 
have  been  greatly  impressed.  Building 
on  that  program  we  now  plan  to  under- 
take initial  investigations  looking  to- 
ward community  water  supply  programs 
as  a  means  to  conquer  waterborne  dis- 
eases. It  will  attack  on  a  new  front  in 
the  war  against  preventable  diseases,  a 
war  which  can  be  waged  at  relatively  low 
cost,  which  produces  immediate  eco- 
nomic gains  in  terms  of  human  output 
and  resfHjnds  to  the  Biblical  challenge  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 

COST   OF    MUTT7AL    BECX7BITT 

The  total  the  President  is  asking  for 
economic  development  assistance  this 
year,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  tech- 
nical cooi^eratlon.  and  special  assistance, 
comes  to  $1.2  billion.  What  kind  of 
Americans  are  we  if  we  tell  ourselves  that 
we  are  too  poor  to  set  aside  from  our  ma- 
terial consumption  this  amount  that 
helps  to  insure  our  future  safety  and  as- 
sures the  less  advanced  peoples  that  we 
stand  behind  them  in  their  struggle  for 
a  better  life?  We  are  being  asked  to 
provide  two-flfths  of  1  percent  of  our 
national  income  for  this  purpose,  at  a 
time  when  our  standard  of  living  is  rising 
at  a  rate  of  4  percent  a  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  declared: 

We  could  be  the  wealthiest  and  meet 
mighty  Nation  and  still  lose  the  battle  of  the 
world  if  we  do  not  help  our  world  neighbors 
protect  their  freedom  and  advance  their  so- 
cial and  economic  progress.  *  *  *  It  Is  not 
the  goal  of  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  richest  Nation 
In  the  graveyard  of  history. 

If  America's  security  were  unrelated  to 
the  fate  of  Indonesia  or  Tunisia,  If  we 
could  safely  remain  indifferent  when  eco- 
nomic collapse  led  to  a  Communist  take- 
over in  Pakistan  or  India  or  Iran.  If  our 
bases  in  Spain  or  Libya  were  not  essen- 
tial for  retaliatory  striking  power,  if  Tur- 
key or  South  Korea  could  maintain  pow- 
erful armies  in  the  free  world  interest 
without  economic  support,  if  our  indus- 
trial and  military  production  could  con- 
tinue without  strategic  materials  from 
abroad,  then  perhaps  the  objections  to 
the  cost  of  this  program  might  have 
merit. 

The  fact  Is  that  Communist  aggression 
is  not  limited  to  a  single  weapon  or  to 
an  imambiguous  full  scale  attack.  Com- 
mimism  employs  whatever  means  will 
advance  its  ends.  The  threat  of  eco- 
nomic penetration  is  today  more  im- 
mediate and  E>otentially  almost  as  great 
as  the  threat  of  mtercontinental  missiles. 
The  mutual  security  program  is  our 
shield  against  the  forms  of  Conununist 
imperialism  which  cannot  be  met  by  di- 
rect force.  It  is  our  primary  defense 
against  subversion  and  against  a  shift  in 
the  balance  of  power.  It  gives  h(H)e  and 
confidence  to  the  newly  free  peoples  of 


the  world  In  our  determination  to  sup- 
port their  progress. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  feel  that  as 
a  Nation  we  have  no  monl  responsibility 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  who  feel  that  the  problem 
is  so  vast  and  our  help  relatively  so  pimy 
that  it  Lb  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

I  deplore  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
point  to  this  program  as  an  alternative 
to  domestic  spending  and  demand  that 
we  "choose  which  programs  we  are  for." 
These  are  people  who  would  pluck  the 
tailfeathers  of  the  Great  Bald  Eagle  to 
line  the  nests  of  their  local  pet  projects. 

We  must  be  above  preoccupation  mere- 
ly with  post  offices,  dams,  irrigation  sys- 
tems, how  tall  the  corn  grows  and  wheth- 
er the  parity  is  as  high  as  an  elephant's 
eye.  This  may  be  the  last  time  to  reflect 
on  the  grim  and  sobering  prospect  of 
what  will  confront  us  if  for  lack  of  an 
adequate  mutual  security  program, 
there  come  a  day  where  there  be  no  post 
offices  or  dams  or  gently-waving  com. 

Such  attitudes  are  out  of  keeping  with 
our  national  tradition  and  character. 
Our  Nation  stands  for  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual,  for  progress  In 
liberty  for  all  of  mankind,  for  moral  law. 
We  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  man.  vm- 
fettered.  can  triumph  over  obstacles, 
however  huge,  that  confront  him.  By 
helping  others  who  have  learned  these 
concepts  from  us  and  who  seek  to  apply 
them  to  achieve  a  better  life,  we  reaffirm 
our  own  faith  In  the  principles  that 
brought  us  the  blessings  and  freedom  we 
enjoy  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the 
acting  majority  leader  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTINO 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  admlnlstraUve 
practices  of  labor  organisations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organisa- 
tions, to  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor  organl- 
satlons,  and  for  other  purpoiet. 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yield 
45  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  IMr.  Mundt]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  engaged  In  a  debate  on  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  important  legis- 
lation which  it  will  be  our  privilege  to 
consider  during  the  86th  Congress.  No 
legislation  in  the  past  decade  has  so 
totally  captured  the  interest  and  con- 
scientious attention  of  the  American 
public  as  has  the  legislative  subject  mat- 
ter currently  before  this  great  delibera- 
tive body. 

Many  individuals  closely  associated 
and  Intimately  acquainted  with  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  United 
States  have  recognized  for  a  consider- 
able time  the  essential  need  for  expan- 
sion and  modification  of  the  Federal 
statutes  dealing  with  labor-management 
relations.  But  it  was  not  until  the  hear- 
ings and  investigations  conducted  by  the 
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McClellan  rackets  committee  that  the 
general  public  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted and  aware  of  the  widespread 
corruption  and  racketeering  which  exists 
in  the  labor-management  field.  I  have 
served  on  the  McClellan  committee  smce 
its  creation,  and  I  tun  currently  serving 
as  the  vice  chairman  of  that  committee. 
I  entered  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
McClellan  committee  with  complete  ob- 
jectivity and  as  somewhat  of  a  novitiate 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  I  have 
been  profoundly  shocked  by  the  disclo- 
sures of  corruption,  violence,  union -boss 
autocracy,  and  racketeerism  which  have 
been  made  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  not  spoken  out  in  dis- 
gust against  the  multitude  of  evils  which 
have  come  to  light  during  the  more  than 
24  months  of  hearings  and  investigations. 
We  failed  di:mally  in  the  85th  Congress 
to  enact  effective  labor  reform  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  came  to  bat  twice, 
and  in  both  instances  it  struck  out;  so 
did  the  House.  We  failed  dismally  to  do 
the  job  required  to  meet  the  problems 
specifically  defined  and  disclosed  by  our 
mvestigation. 

We.  the  Members  of  Congress,  have 
told  our  fellow  citizens  that  we  are  go- 
mg  to  do  something  in  the  86th  Congress 
to  rid  this  Nation  of  the  evils  disclosed 
by  the  McClellan  committee.  We  have 
armounced  to  our  constituents  that  the 
86th  Congress  will  secure  the  rights  and 
protect  the  mteresu  of  the  mdividual 
members  of  America's  labor  unions.  Our 
people  have  listened  with  solemnity  to 
these  exhortations  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. They  have  reacted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  oiu-  grand  Amer- 
ican tradition.  The  citizenry  of  this 
Nation  has  issued  a  mandate  to  Con- 
gress, commanding  us  to  enact  effective 
labor  reform  legislation. 

No  mandate  from  the  public  has  ever 
been  clearer  or  more  authoritative  in  its 
terms.  The  American  public  has  di- 
rected us  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
do  a  thorough  Job  of  cleaning  up  the 
ugly  mess  revealed  by  the  rackets  com- 
mittee investigations.  The  people  that 
we  represent  do  not  want  legislative 
circumlocution.  They  want  laws  passed 
in  the  labor-management  field  which 
strike  at  the  fundamental  evils  In  this 
area.  The  American  pubhc  is  earneastly 
desirous  of  legislation  which  will  in  fact 
cuib  the  dishonest,  imethical,  and  auto- 
cratic actions  of  men  like  Hoffa.  Beck. 
Maloney,  Shefferman.  Mazey.  and  Reu- 
ther.  Our  fellow  citizens  want  legisla- 
tion which  will  effectively  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  men  like  Tom 
Coffey.  Roy  Underwood.  Desmond  Berry, 
and  Peter  Batalias.  They  want  no  legis- 
lative artifices,  which  merely  claim  to 
accomplish  these  things— they  want  the 
"real  McCoy"  and  they  want  It  enacted 
by  the  86th  Congress.  The  American 
taxpayer  has  spent  well  over  $1  million 
in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  McClellan 
committee  investigations.  He  is  enUtled 
to  some  dividends  and  some  legislative 
returns  on  that  mvestment. 

Certainly  the  bill  currently  before  us, 
S.  1555,  does  not  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
mandate  issued  to  Congress  by  the 
American  public.    The  committee  bill  is 
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a  masterpiece  of  oversight,  expediency, 
and  madequacy.  Its  proponents,  both 
senatorial  and  professorial,  extravagant- 
ly claim  that  S.  1555  will  put  Hoffa  out 
of  business.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  what  provisions  in  S.  1555  are  going 
to  delimit  the  freewheeling  activities  of 
labor  leaders  like  James  R.  Hoffa,  unless 
it  is  hoped  that  Hoffa  will  somehow  be 
rendered  less  effective  by  a  severe  case  of 
writers  cramp,  resulting  from  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  bill.  I  will 
eagerly  wager  a  South  Dakota  T-bone 
steak  against  a  Boston  scrod  that  S.  1555, 
if  enacted,  will  not  even  slow  down  Mr! 
Hoffa,  much  less  put  him  out  of  business. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Boston  lawyer, 
a  Cambridge  professor,  or  a  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  spot  the  many  weaknesses,  m- 
adequacies,  and  omissions  of  this  legisla- 
tive attempt  at  labor  reform,  if  it  is  not 
materially  amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater],  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  minority  counsel  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Mike 
Bernstein,  for  the  outstanding  statement 
of  minority  views  which  they  have  pre- 
pared on  S.  1555.  I  commend  this  report 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  and  of  all 
of  my  colleagues.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
and  searching  legal  analysis  of  the  weak- 
nesses, omissions,  and  loopholes  of  the 
committee  biU. 

I  regret  that  only  45.003  copies  of  the 
daily  Congressional  Record  are  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  American  tax- 
payers. I  wish  that  45  miUion  copies  of 
the  daily  Congressionae  Record,  record- 
ing the  debates  and  the  votes  on  this  im- 
portant measure,  were  available,  so  that 
all  our  constituents,  all  members  of  labor 
unions,  and  all  interested  citizens  could 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  the  debates, 
evaluating  the  arguments,  monitoring 
the  votes  which  are  cast,  and  reading 
the  minority  views,  which  so  clearly 
point  out  the  obvious  weaknesses  in 
S.  1555,  as  reported  from  the  committee 
by  a  divided  vote. 

An  objective  study  of  the  minority  re- 
port and  appendix  B  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  S.  1655  simply  can- 
not accomplish  the  broad  reforms,  so 
proudly  claimed  by  lu  proponents.  An 
objective  reading  of  the  minority  report 
indicates  with  eloquent  clarity  that  S. 
1555  is  akin  to  the  proverbial  "boy  sent 
out  to  do  a  man's  Job." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  indeed  dismaying 
to  me.  as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan investigatmg  committee  to  note 
the  apparent  and  substantial  disregard 
by  the  drafters  of  S.  1555  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  after  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' funds  and  after  more  than  24 
months  of  careful  deliberations  and  al- 
most constant  hearings  and  mvestigative 
activity. 

I  am  equally  dismayed  and  appalled 
when  I  observe  the  casual  recognition 
given  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  the  legislative  proposals  for  labor  re- 
form which  have  been  presented  by  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan! the  able  and  energetic  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  rackets  committee. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  majority,  who  serve  on  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  I  doubt  that  there  is 
any  person  currently  serving  in  Congress 
who  is  t>etter  acquainted  than  is  John 
McClellan  with  factual  elements  of  cor- 
ruption and  racketeerism  in  the  labor- 
management  field. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  devoted  his  time  and  effort 
unstintingly  to  directing  the  vast  mvesti- 
gative efforts  which  have  provided  the 
factual  foundation  for  the  proposed  leg- 
islation we  are  currently  considermg. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  record  of 
these  mvestjgations  which  bring  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us  in  the  first 
instance. 

Consequently,  it  is  ctrange,  indeed,  and 
It  is  almost  startling,  that  the  majority 
has  not  seen  fit  to  use  to  the  fullest  meas- 
ure the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  regret  that  the 
McClellan  recommendations  have  been 
ignored  in  the  drafting  of  S.  1555.  I  am 
sure  that  durmg  the  debate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  will  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  full  discussion. 
His  observations  should  be  of  real  value 
in  the  formulation  of  effective  labor 
legislation.  I  regret  that  the  committee 
bill  was  not  sufficiently  and  effectively 
strengthened  in  the  committee  delibera- 
tions, so  that  he  would  have  found  it  a 
reflection  of  his  efforts,  and  not  have 
found  it  necessary  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  substitute,  which  is  now  before  us, 
carrying  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
which  we  are  being  asked  by  the  major- 
ity to  pass  has  received  the  warm  en- 
dorsement of  the  overlords  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Let  us  never  forget  that  these  are 
the  same  men  who  a  year  ago  told  us 
that  organized  labor  was  fully  capable 
of  cleaning  its  own  house  without  any 
assistance  from  Congress  and  without 
any  new  legislation. 

These  are  the  same  men  who  by  the 
actions  of  their  ethical  practices  com- 
mittee apparently  continue  to  tolerate 
the  abuses  and  corruption  so  abundantly 
existent  in  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  for  example. 
These  are  the  same  men  who  have  de- 
manded the  title  VI  provisions  of  S. 
1555,  weakening  rather  than  strengthen- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  the  "quid 
pro  quo"  for  their  much-sought-after 
support. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  same  men 
who.  according  to  the  proponents  of  S. 
1555,  will  be  controlled  and  regulated  in 
their  union-officer  capacities  by  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  S.  1555. 

I  am  frankly  distrustful  of  labor  re- 
form legislation  which  is  endorsed  by 
the  very  men  whose  activities  it  purports 
to  control.  I  would  have  been  no  less 
distrustful  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  had  it  received 
the  warm  endorsement  of  the  big  busi- 
ness barons  of  the  1890's.  However,  it  is 
not  the  endorsement  of  the  AFL-CIO 
officialdom  which  causes  my  disenchant- 
ment with  S.  1555  in  its  present  form. 
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My  reMons  for  opposini  the  proposed 
legUUtlon  In  Ita  present  form  stem  from 
the  many  lubttentlAl  and  obvloua  weak- 
nesses of  a  1556.  when  the  Mil  Is  related 
to  the  problem  defined  by  our  Investigat- 
ing committee. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  crystal  clear  that 
If  Congress  Is  to  legislate  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  produced  by  our  investl- 
gstlng  committee,  and  is  to  solve  the 
problems  which  were  disclosed  thereby, 
we  should  certainly  try  to  eliminate  the 
problems  which  give  birth  to  the  concept 
of  passing  labor  reform  legislation.  A 
careful  analysis  of  8.  1565  convinces  me 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  falls 
miserably  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  President.  X  do  not  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  weaknesses  and  omissions  of 
B.  1666.  for  Z  am  confident  that  all  the 
aspects  of  the  majority's  failure  to  re- 
port strong  and  effective  labor  legisla- 
tion will  be  thoroughly  alrtd  during  the 
cause  of  this  great  debate,  and  during 
the  consideration  of  the  60  to  100 
amendments  which  appai'ently  have 
been  or  will  be  offered  to  the  basic  bill. 

Z  would,  however,  like  to  dlMUss  a  few 
specific  aspects  of  the  bill  which  par- 
ticularly disturb  me.  and  which  Z  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
•enata  and  the  American  people, 

Mr.  President.  Z  first  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  SensU  to  title  xn  of  the 
committee  bill.  That  title  deals  with 
union  elNtlons.  X  am  particularly  In- 
tereeted  in  the  union  election  provisions, 
for  little  progress  can  be  made  in  setting 
things  right  In  the  house  of  labor  if 
rank  and  file  members  are  not  allowed 
the  basic  American  privilege  of  choos- 
ing, in  an  atmosphere  of  honesty,  se- 
crecy, and  fairness,  the  individuals  who 
will  represent  their  interests  in  nego- 
tiations with  management. 

Z  have  given  serious  thought  to  the 
Implementation  of  basic  safeguards  for 
the  voting  rights  of  union  members  in 
union  elections,  so  as  to  safeguard  vot- 
ing rights  which  our  Investigating  com- 
mittee clearly  has  shown  are  being 
flagrantly  violated  in  many  unions  at 
the  present  time. 

On  February  6  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced 8.  1002,  a  major  portion  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of 
procedures  which  would  workably  real- 
istically, and  effectively  safeguard  the 
voting  rights  of  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers of  organised  labor. 

Z  appeared  before  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  0  of  this  year  and 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  the 
election  provisions  of  8.  1002.  These 
recommendationi  were  apparently  given 
short  shrift  by  the  majority  memberihip 
of  the  committee.  That  would  not  dis- 
turb me  if  the  majority  had  improved 
the  title  XII  provisions  of  thr  Kennedy 
bill  with  saffguardi  of  their  own. 
Minor  changes  have  been  made,  but 
nothing  of  substance  has  been  done  to 
Improve  this  Important  area  of  the  bill, 
nrrtion  aoi  of  the  commlttet  bill  Is  in 
thp  main  a  compound  of  worthy  but 
totally  InefTeotual  generalities  about  de- 
mocracy In  union  elections.  With  the 
exception  of  8  or  4  standards  established 
for  union  eltctlons,  Z  dareiay,  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  vlolnte  sec- 


tion SOI,  as  preeently  foimd  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Ltt  Ui  look,  for  example,  at  the  safe- 
guards provided  In  section  SOI  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates.  Senate  bill 
1666  requires  that  "a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  given  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates."  Such  broadly  phrased 
requirements  are  valuelees  in  the  event 
of  an  election  contest,  for  from  an  evi- 
dentiary standpoint  they  are  not  suscep- 
tible to  the  requirements  of  Judicial 
proof.  What,  for  instance,  is  "a  reason- 
able opportunity"?  X  can  conceive  of  a 
number  of  sets  of  factual  circumstances 
which  mlRht  bo  determined  by  a  court  as 
reasonable  because  of  the  diflRcultles 
involved  in  proving  a  violation  of  a  gen- 
eral statutory  requirement.  However, 
with  dearly  defined  nominating  provi- 
sions required  In  the  law,  theee  same  cir- 
cumstances could  easily  be  proven  to  be 
clearly  violative  of  the  statutory  stand- 
ards and  to  be  patently  abusive  of  indi- 
vidual rights. 

Let  us  consider  a  union  of  1,000  mem- 
bers, having  a  quorum  provision  allowing 
official  business  to  be  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  I  members— and  such  pro- 
visions do  exist  in  labor  union  constitu- 
tions today,  Or  even  suppose  it  li  a 
union  having  a  quorum  provision  calling 
for  6  or  10  percent  of  the  membership 
to  be  present.  The  union  secretary, 
i'epresenting  the  Incumbent  offloert, 
either  announces  at  a  union  meeting  or 
posts  on  the  union  hall  bulletin  board  a 
notice  that  nominations  will  be  received 
at  the  next  union  meeting.  The  incum- 
bent offlceri  then  get  their  cronies  to- 
gether and  hold' a  summary  nominating 
session  at  the  next  union  meeting.  Cer- 
tainly such  practices  must  be  recognised 
as  discriminative,  but  X  doubt  that  in  a 
court  of  law  such  practices  could  be 
shown  to  be  lew  than  reasonable  under 
the  general  provisions  of  8.  1855.  Glit- 
tering generalities  such  as  this  amount 
to  little  more  than  window  dressing,  and 
are  utterly  worthlees  so  far  as  securing 
the  rights  of  the  individual  members 
la  concerned. 

X  Intend  to  offer  ae  an  amendment  at 
a  later  point  in  the  debate  the  nominat- 
ing procedures  contained  in  8.  1002, 
which  X  earlier  recommended  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  The  nominating 
provisions  of  8.  1002  establish  a  clearly 
defined  procedure,  employing  a  nomina- 
tion petition,  which  must  be  signed  by  a 
minimum  of  a  percent  of  the  members 
in  good  standing.  A  specific  60-day  pe- 
riod is  defined  for  the  filing  of  nomlns- 
tlons  with  certain  dates  set  forth  for  the 
opening  and  closing  of  nominations. 
The  secretary  of  the  labor  organisation 
Is  designated  to  receive  the  petitions,  and 
he  is  required  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  such  petitions  by  a  signed  ststement 
provided  to  the  nominee.  This  latter 
requirement  protKts  against  a  dishonest 
secretary,  who  might  otherwlM  be 
tempted  to  eliminate  prospective  candi- 
dates through  destroying  their  nominat- 
ing petltionn.  When  one  tnvNtlgates 
exlMtlng  union-governing  documents, 
and  finds  unions  with  quorum  provisions 
requiring  only  seven  or  eight  members  to 
conduct  offlolil  builneH,  tht  need  for 
uniform   and   well-defined   nominating 


procedures  becomes  immediately  ap- 
parent. I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  to  Improve  the  committee  blU  in  this 
Important  area. 

Z  further  recommended  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  that  the  provialons 
of  section  X(a)  (6)  of  8. 1002  be  Inoorpo- 
rated  In  any  labor  bill  reported  by  that 
subcommittee.  This  subsection  of  my 
bill  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  mem- 
bership election  committee  to  be  eetab- 
lished  by  the  written  designation  of  the 
various  certified  candidates  for  union 
office.  The  committee  so  established 
would  be  given  full  power  and  authority 
for  the  conduct  of  the  election,  laeludina 
the  countlnu  of  the  ballots  and  the  certi- 
fication of  the  results.  Such  a  commit- 
tee would  Insure  every  candidate  for 
union  office  that  he  would  be  represented 
officially  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
election,  especially  during  the  crucial  pe- 
riod when  the  votes  were  being  counted. 
No  "shenanigans "  oould  occur  without 
the  victlmiaed  candidate  being  fully  ad- 
vised by  his  repreeenutlve,  so  that  he 
could  initiate  election  contact  proceed- 
ings. 

Xn  brief,  my  bill  provldee  for  eandl- 
dates  for  union  office  precisely  the  same 
safeguards  which  every  Member  of  the 
U.B,  Senate  insists  upon  and  enjoys 
for  himself.  X  see  no  reason  why 
candidates  for  oflloe  in  unions  and  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  should  not  be  as- 
sured «f  the  same  kind  of  protecUon 
for  honest  elecUons  as  both  we  and 
our  constltutenu  insist  upon  in  the  vari- 
ous Statee  which  we  represent. 

As  a  further  protMtlon  my  bill  specifi- 
cally prohibits  union  offioers.  employ- 
ees, or  candidates  from  serving  on  the 
election  committee.  This  is  to  safe- 
guard against  Incidents  like  thoee  which 
occurred  in  the  San  Prandsco  local  of 
the  Operating  Engineers,  when  Victor 
Swanson,  an  Incumbent  international 
vice  president  and  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, actively  participated  In  a  phony 
count  of  union  ballote. 

Apparently  this  I'qpommendatlon  of 
mine  must  have  t<loelved  at  least  casus  1 
attention  from  the  majority  membem, 
for  they  improved  the  Kennedy  bill 
■lightly  by  the  inclusion  at  the  top  of 
page  36  of  the  following  language: 

Adtqiut*  •lertion  Mftguards  to  iniun 
a  fftir  oount  of  the  bsllota  •hall  be  pro* 
vlded,  Inoludini  th«  right  of  sny  o«ndtd«t« 
to  have  an  obctrvcr  at  tha  polls  and  at  tht 
oountlng  or  tha  buliuu, 

Once  again  my  friends  across  the  aisle 
chose  to  employ  the  "broad  brush"  leg- 
islative opproach  to  deal  with  a  viul 
safeguard  in  union  election  procedure*. 
Such  ffen(M  n1  provialona  are  immediately 
vulnerable  to  manipulation  and  contriv- 
ance by  powerful  and  dishonest  union 
bosses.  Ths  general  requirement  in  8. 
1566  accords  no  ofBoial  status  to  the  ob- 
server at  polls  and  includes  no  pro- 
scription of  union  officers  or  candidates 
from  being  present  and  active  pai-tlol- 
pants  at  the  counting  of  the  ballou  of 
a  union  election  in  which  the  rank  and 
file  members  may  be  attempting  to  de- 
pose a  wily  operator  like  Joey  Pay  or 
Johnny  Dto.  X  am  confident  thai  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Btnatt  will 
see  the  vital  need  for  greater  specificity 
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and  definition  in  legislating  safeguards 
and  standards  for  union  ofHoer  elections. 
I  Intend  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  8. 
1S&5  the  election -committee  require- 
ments contained  in  8.  1002. 

It   seems,    Mr.    President,    that   the 
drafters  of  title  XZX  of  S.  1556  were  un- 
oble  to  strike  a  happy  medium  in  their 
legislative  styling  of  the  requirement 
and  standards  for  union  elections.    On 
the  one  hand,  as  X  have  Just  dlMUssed, 
title    XU    fails,   due    to   the   extreme 
breadth  and  overly  general  nature  of 
some  of  iu  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  title  XIX  has  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  due  to  the  fact  that 
other  of  its  provisions  suffer  from  too 
much  detail.    Xn  theee  latter  oaMs.  the 
drafters  of  8.   1666  have  used  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  the  "giveth  and 
Uketh     away"     legUlatlve     approach. 
They  "giveth"  protecUon  to  union  mem- 
bers in  one  breath  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  neeessary  prohibition  or  requirement: 
then  in  the  next  breath  they  "taketh 
away"    with    an    ancillary    provision, 
which  deetroys  the  effect  of  the  safe- 
guard initially  establUhed. 

A  classic  example  of  the  "giveth  and 
taketh  away"  approach  is  found  in  sub- 
/  sMtion  (d>  of  section  801.  At  one  point 
in  subsection  (d)  the  drafters  have  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  18  days  prior  to 
an  election,  official  notification  of  the 
election  will  be  mailed  to  each  member 
at  his  last-known  horns  address.  This 
is  an  excellent  requirement,  and  had  the 
drafters  been  able  to  restrain  them- 
selves and  stop  right  (here,  everything 
would  have  been  Just  fine.  But.  alas, 
"the  drafter  giveth  and  the  drafter 
taketh  away,"  for  then  «  restrictive  pro- 
viso was  added  to  exclude  notification 
by  mail  if  the  election  date  is  specified 
in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
labor  organisation,  The  elimination  of 
direct  notice  to  union  members  as  to  the 
date,  time,  and  place  of  elections  denies 
to  them  a  privilege  accorded  by  law 
to  every  corporation  stockholder  in 
America. 

Mr.  President.  X  understand  that  dur- 
ing the  executive  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  abli*  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr,  Prc^utyJ  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  aforemen- 
tioned restrictive  proviso.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  felt  as  do  I  that  union 
ofndals  should  not  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  notifying  members  as 
to  election  dates  undir  any  circum- 
stances; however,  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment was  defeated  on  a  straight  party- 
line  vote. 

X  certainly  hope  the  Be^ator  from 
Vermont  will  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Por  I  do  not  think  that  an  amend- 
mnnt  providing  such  a  basic  American 
sftfeguard  as  election  notification 
should  be  scuttled  by  the  dark  of  the 
luoon  in  the  sequestered  atmosphere  of 
rn  executive  committee  session,  X  feel 
that  the  American  public  deserves  to 
have  this  Issue  dlsousMKl  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  open  seislon,  where  the 
position  of  every  elected  rtpresentatlvt 
will  be  dearly  delineated. 


Let  us  now  look  further  to  another 
of  the  "giveth  and  Uketh  away"  pro- 
visions of  title  xn. 

Z  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
subsecUon  (f)  of  section  801.  initially 
thU  subsecUon  prohibiu  the  use  of 
dues  or  assessment-derived  union  funds 
and  any  employer-derived  funds  to  pro- 
mote the  candidacy  of  any  person  seek- 
ing union  ofBoe.  This  provision  might 
not  eo  far  enough,  in  that  it  does  noUi- 
Ing  to  restrict  indirect  raids  on  the 

i',"A°.?-'*'**^"'y'  ••  ^n  ^«  case  of  the 

UAW  flower  funds:  but  at  leut  it  would 
protect  against  direct  raids  on  the  union 
treasury,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Howevel. 
once  again  the  ebullient  drafters  of 
Senate  bill  1666  could  not  stem  their 
leaisiaUve  outpourings,  and  with  an 
addlUonal  brief  stroke  of  Uie  leglilaUve 
stylus  they  undid  all  of  Uie  good  pre- 
viously done,  for  in  the  last  three  lines 
of  subsection  (f)  the  Initial  restrictions 
are  hedged  by  allowing  dues-dsrlved 
and  asseeiment-derived  union  funds  to 
be  used  for  "factual  statements  of  is- 
sues',  The  Inclusion  of  the  foui*  fateful 
words  "factual  statements  of  issuN" 
utterly  destroys  all  of  the  protecUon  to 
union  members  and  union  funds  which 
were  esUbllshed  in  Uie  opening  lines  of 
subsection  ( f ) ,  8o,  alUiough  the  preface 
is  perfect,  the  provisions  of  this  part  of 
the  bill  walk  backward,  instead  of  for- 
ward, from  Uie  standpoint  of  assuring 
clean  democracy  In  labor  unions, 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  nebulous  phraseology?  Who  is  to 
My  that  a  particular  campaign  brochure 
or  pamphlet  is  or  is  not  a  "factual  sUte- 
ment  of  the  Issues".  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  Uie  Senate  are  knowledgeable 
and  experienced  veterans  of  Uie  political 
battlefields  and  arenas,  Xs  there  among 
UN  one  who,  in  utmost  sincerity,  thinks 
that  it  is  reallsUcslly  or  pracUcally 
possible  to  present,  in  the  heat  and  tu- 
mult of  a  campaign,  a  sutement  of  the 
issues  which  U  toUlly  obJecUve,  with- 
out bias  or  shading  to  either  side?  X 
think  experience  has  taught  all  of  us 
that  total  objectivity  in  an  eleoUon 
campaign,  be  It  State,  county,  municipal 
or  union,  U  rarely,  if  ever,  atUlnable. 

Some  of  the  most  devastating  cam- 
paign literature  X  have  ever  read  has 
been  presented  in  the  format  of  a  "fac- 
tual statement  of  the  issues";  but  be- 
neath the  "factual"  facade  one  finds  a 
subUy  expressed  and  artistically  shaded 
partisan  message.  Is  not  the  "factual 
statement  of  the  Issues"  technique  fre- 
quenUy  employed  by  the  pollUoal  brain- 
trusters  which  Walter  Reuther  has 
drawn  together  in  his  Committee  on 
Political  Education?  Zs  that  not  what 
we  read  in  C.O.P,l,:  as  it  movN 
stealthily  more  and  more  into  the  parU- 
san  political  field?  Did  not  David  Mc- 
Z>onald  successfully  campaign  for  re- 
elecUon  as  International  president  of  the 
Bteelworkers  Union  by  making  a  series 
of  "factual"  presentations  of  the  issues 
Involved  in  the  campaign,  financed  by 
the  dues  of  the  union  members,  some  of 
whom  were  endeavoring  to  elect  an 
opponent  who  was  running  for  that 
oflloe? 

Mr.  PrHldent.  this  Innocent  appearlni 
language,  which  has  been  Included  in 
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the  committee  bill.  will,  if  anything, 
worsen— I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  it  will 
worsen— conditions  In  union  elecUons: 
it  will  worsen  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  union 
members  against  being  propagandised 
by  means  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  funds.  This  language  has  the  ef- 
fect of  giving  a  congressional  license  to 
the  use  of  union  funds  for  campaigning 
done  under  the  guise  of  "a  factual  sute- 
ment of  the  iuues." 

X  do  not  know  who  U  the  author  of 
those  four  words;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  Uie  Senau  eliminaUs  Uiose 
four  words,  it  will  do  new  damage  to  Uie 
desires  of  millions  of  fine  American  men 
and  women  in  the  trade-union  move- 
ment who  are  endeavoring  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  and  the  practice  of  self- 
determination. 

Z  cannot  believe  that  this  Congress  or 
any  Congress  wishes  to  place  itself  m 
the  position  of  granting  such  a  license 
to  union  officers.  ConsequenUy,  Z  tnund 
to  offer  an  amendment  sU'lking  Uxf 
four  Uinocent-appearing  words  from  sec- 
tion 801 (f), 

^J'  •*»•"  now  conclude  my  crIUcsm  of 
the  inadequadN  of  UUe  nz  of  Uie  com- 
mittee bill  wiUi  a  brief  discussion  of  one 
further  "giveth  and  Uketh  away"  pro- 
vision that  U  conuined  in  BenaU  bill 
1568,     Z   refer  specifically  to   section 
106 (a).   In  thU  subsection  Uie  commit- 
tee has  wisely  provided  that  individuals 
eonvioud  and  imprisoned  for  an  enum- 
erated group  of  feloniee  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  as  an  officer  or  executive 
employN  of  a  labor  organiaaUon,  unless 
their  dtisenshlp  righu  have  been  fully 
restored,   or   unlsM   the   SecreUry   of 
Labor,  based  on  an  admlnlstraUve  hear- 
ing, hu  deurmined  that  the  service  of 
such  individual  in  an  officer  or  employn 
capacity  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
this  act.   Had  the  drafurs  of  BenaU  bill 
1668  seen  fit  u  have  stopped  at  this 
point.  Z  would  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  subsecUon.    Z  believe 
that  Individuals  formerly  convicted  of 
felonies,  who  are  making  an  honest  and 
sincere  atUmpt  at  reform,  should  be 
given  encouragement  by  society.    Z  do 
not  believe  that  these  Individuals  should 
be  permanenUy  deprived  of  their  right 
to  aMume  a  responsible  position  in  so- 
ciety, providing  they  have  the  necessary 
oapablllUes.    Z  shall  be  perfecUy  satis- 
fled  to  drop  the  barrier  to  union  office 
and  responsible  union  employment  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  conduct  since  con- 
viction has  merlUd  reiteration  of  their 
dtisenshlp  rights.    Z  shall  not  interpose 
objMUon  to  allowing  a  convicted  felon 
to  serve  as  a  union  officer  or  employee. 
if  he  can  prove  U  the  satlsfacUon  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  has  reformed 
and  is  walking  in  the  paths  of  righuous- 
ness,    But  the  drafters  of  BenaU  bill 
1868  were  not  satlsfled  U  lower  the  bar  on 
the  basis  of  existing  StaU  and  Pederal 
law  or  on  the  basis  of  an  admlnlstraUve 
hearing.  No,  Mr.  President :  they  had  U 
establish  an  addlUonal.  and  toully  ar- 
bitrary,  basis    for   allowing   oonvleted 
felons  U  legally  assume  union  ofBce. 
The  committee  bill  drafUrs  Included  a 
lltUe  proviso,  beginning  In  line  18.  on 
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page  49,  which  has  the  effect  of  remov- 
InR  all  the  reitrlctlonA  prevloualy  eatab- 
Uahed.  If— of  all  thlngi — the  convicted 
f slot!  has  been  out  of  prison  for  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  woods  are  rather 
full  of  convicted  felons  who  have  been 
out  of  prison  for  5  years,  and  have  been 
in  trouble  almost  incessantly  ever  since, 
but,  because  of  skilled  lawyern,  ate  able 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  put  back 
into  the  penitentiary,  while  they  drag 
the  determination  procedures  through 
the  interminable  delays  of  our  court 
system.  Mr.  President,  as  the  author 
of  the  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — and  let  me  point  out  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  and,  as  I  recall,  the  vote  was 
unanimous,  when,  a  year  ago,  we  added 
this  protection  to  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill— I  certainly  deplore  the  attempt  to 
sabotage  our  provision  now,  by  providing 
that  such  a  person  can  qualify  if  he  has 
reformed:  In  other  words,  that  he  can 
qualify  If.  for  the  past  5  years,  he  has 
stayed  out  of  Jail.  We  are  all  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  series  of  witnesses, 
the  flfth  amendment,  dark  Rlasses  boys, 
appearing  before  our  committee,  who 
kept  out  of  Jail  for  a  long  while  by  duck- 
ing and  dodging  evidence  and  carrying 
their  appeals  to  one  appellate  court  after 
another. 

Mr.  President,  the  reformation  of  men 
convicted  of  felonious  crime  cannot  be 
Judged  on  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary 
chronological  yardstick.  Some  men  will 
start  down  the  road  to  reform  60  seconds 
after  they  have  committed  the  felony: 
others,  unfortunately,  may  fritter  away 
a  lifetime  with  criminal  involvements. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  witnessed  the  testi- 
mony of  Joe  Pay,  Johnny  Dlo.  and  other 
convicted  felons,  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  McClellan  rackets  committee. 
Their  actions  since  their  departure  from 
prison  certainly  indicate  that  their 
future  connection  with  the  labor  move- 
ment would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  rank  and  file  members  or  the 
general  public.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee drafters  saw  fit  to  place  an  arbi- 
trary 5-year  limitation  on  the  proscrip- 
tion of  felons  serving  in  union  office  or 
union  executive  employment,  thus,  in 
fact,  taking  out  many  of  the  teeth  of 
the  Mundt  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  unanimously  a  year  ago.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  such  an  un- 
realistic limitation,  and.  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  I  shall  move  to  have  it 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  the  dis- 
cussion of  union  officer  elections  and 
democratic  procedures  in  labor  organi- 
zation. I  desire  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment at  the  failure  of  the  committee  bill 
sponsors  to  include  safeguards  for  strike 
authorizations.  Second  only  in  import- 
ance to  leadership  selection  is  the  vital 
determination  to  strike  or  not  to  strike. 
The  right  to  strike  is.  indeed,  a  valuable 
right  of  organized  labor,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  want  Congress  to  legislate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  effectiveness  of  this 
right  as  a  tool  of  collective  bargaining 
would  be  in  any  way  diminished.  But 
the  right  to  strike  should  be  exercised 
with  intelligence,  and^no  strike  should 
ever  be  called,  In  my  opinion,  which  does 
not  clearly  represent  the  majority  judg- 


ment of  the  individuals  who  win  have 
to  participate  in  it.  It  teems  to  me  the 
right  to  strike  should  be  exerolaed  to 
advance  the  best  Interests  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  union,  and  never  simply  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  a  union  boss. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
many  unions  do  not  require  a  vote  of  the 
membership  to  be  taken  before  the  call- 
ing of  a  strike.  A  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  early  1964 
indicated  that  of  112  Internationnl- 
unlon  constitutions  analyzed,  only  63 
contained  provisions  requiring  a  strike 
vote  in  the  locals.  This  means  that 
40  International  unions,  representing 
nearly  58  million  members,  allowed 
strike  authorisations  without  a  demo- 
cratic determination  by  the  members 
affected.  The  strike  determination  is 
the  single  mont  Important  economic  de- 
cision made  by  a  labor  organisation, 
and  I  do  not  think  such  determinations 
should  be  arrived  at  capriciously  or 
arbitrarily  by  a  handful  of  union  lead- 
ers and  international  representatives. 
They  should  be  arrived  at  by  the  men 
whose  families  are  going  to  suffer  If  a 
strike  Is  unnecessarily  called  or  pro- 
longed, and  union  members  should  be 
Riven  a  full  and  democratic  opportunity 
to  participate  in  such  an  Important  eco- 
nomic decision,  meaning  so  much  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families. 

The  opponents  of  Federal  statutes, 
requiring  democratic  votes  to  be  taken 
before  a  strike  is  called,  continually  cite 
the  experience  under  section  8  of  the 
Smith-Connally  Act  as  proof  that  pre- 
strlke  votes  are  of  no  material  value. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  the  prestrlke  vote 
opponents  that  in  over  96  percent  of  the 
cases  where  votes  were  taken  under  the 
Smith-Connally  Act,  the  members  voted 
to  Strike  in  support  of  their  leadership's 
desires.  I  do  not  think  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally  experience  is  at  all  a  fair  test  of 
the  efTectiveness  of  prestrlke  votes,  for  a 
careful  reading  of  that  act  indicates 
clearly  that  the  union  members  were  In 
no  way  confronted  with  the  contingency 
of  unemployment  and  loss  of  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  latter  con- 
tention based  on  the  powers  granted  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  in  section  7 
of  the  Smith-Connally  Act  and  the  .statu- 
tory terms  under  which  these  powers 
were  to  be  invoked.  Section  7  granted 
the  power  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  mer- 
its of  any  labor  dispute  which  the  U.S. 
Conciliation  Service  certified  might  lead 
to  substantial  interference  with  the  war 
effort,  and  could  not  be  settled  by  col- 
lective bargaining  or  conciliation.  Sec- 
tion 7  further  granted  the  Board  the 
power  to  decide  the  dispute  and  provide, 
by  order,  the  wages,  hours,  and  all  other 
conditions  of  employment  at  issue  in  the 
dispute.  The  bill  was  properly  devised 
so  the  war  effort  could  proceed  un- 
abated, and  it  is  no  fair  test  to  relate  the 
experiences  of  that  war  effort  to  what 
might  happen  if  democratic  strike  pro- 
visions, written  Into  a  peacetime  meas- 
ure, could  operate. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  any  labor 
dispute  and  attendant  negotiations 
which  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
a  strike  wa.s  imminent  would  be  of  the 
vei-y  type  and  nature  which  the  Concil- 


iation Service  would  certify  to  the 
Botrd.  Once  the  dispute  was  before  the 
Board,  it  would  be  decided  and  settled  in 
suoh  a  manner  as  to  Insure  that  there 
would  be  no  work  stoppages.  I  contend. 
Mr,  President,  that  workers  and  their 
leaders  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Conciliation  Service,  working  In  war- 
time. In  conjunction  with  the  War  Labor 
Board,  would  do  everything  within  the 
realm  of  reason  to  prevent  a  work  stop- 
page. They  knew  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  voting  to  strike,  for  there 
was  virtually  no  likelihood  that  such  a 
decision  would  result  In  their  being  "out 
on  the  bricks."  with  the  resuiunt  loss  of 
wages.  I  vigorously  contend,  therefore, 
that  the  prestrlke  vote  experience  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Connally 
Act  Is  a  poorly  cited  example  and  de- 
serves little  or  no  recognition,  as  we 
relate  this  problem  to  the  present  time 
operations  of  our  economic  system. 

I  sincerely  doubt  that  there  Is  a  rank 
and  flle  union  member  In  America  who 
would  object  to  Congress  legislating  so 
as  to  Ruarantee  him  the  full  right  to 
participate  in  a  strike  determination  by 
democratic  secret  ballot. 

Senate  bill  1002.  my  own  labor  bill, 
which  I  dlscu.sAcd  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Sen- 
ate, establishes  a  formula  of  democratic 
procedures  for  obtaining  strike  authori- 
zations. I  may  well  determine  to  offer 
those  provisions  from  S.  1002  as  an 
amendment  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
8.  1555.  as  the  debate  on  this  measure 
proceeds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  10  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Rackets  Committee.  I  would 
be  gravely  remiss  if  I  did  not  comment 
briefly  on  the  failure  to  include  in  S.  1555 
Taft-Hartle>  amendments  which  are 
germane  to  the  findings  of  the  Rackets 
Committee.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  amend- 
ments tightening  the  secondary  boycott 
language  and  prohibiting  blackmail 
picketing.  Mr.  President,  the  McClellan 
committee,  in  the  past  15  to  25  months 
ha.s  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  boycotts  and  black- 
mail and  stranger  picketing.  These 
hearings  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  these  two  coercive  techniques  are 
the  most  devastating  levers  used  by  cor- 
rupt union  cfflcjals  to  extort  money  from 
small  employers  and  to  force  employees 
to  join  specific  unions  against  their  will. 

Witness  after  witness  after  witness, 
both  from  the  ranks  of  latwr  and  man- 
agement, have  said,  under  oath,  that  leg- 
islation illegalizing  blackmail  picketing 
would  have  prevented  the  kind  of  abuses 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  testify 
before  the  committee. 

The  evidence  before  the  McClellan 
committee  is  voluminous  and  dramatic 
in  support  of  corrective  legislation  with 
respect  to  secondary  boycotts  and  cer- 
tain types  cI  coercive  piketlng.    I  can- 


not understand  why  the  sponsors  of 
B.  1558  art  reluoUat  to  legislate  In  this 
field.    Thejr  teU  us  that  the  Inclusion  of 
such  Taft-Hartley  ehanfoi  might  seri- 
ously endanger  passace  at  any  labor  re- 
form leffislatlon.    This  statement  would 
seem  to  beg  the  question.  "Whose  support 
of  labor  reform  lei Islaton  will  be  lost  by 
the    Inclusion    of    these    Taft-Hartley 
amendments,  which  aro  germane  to  the 
McClellan    committee    Investigations?" 
Certainly  the  Inclusion  of  such  amend- 
ments will  not  cause  a  loss  of  support 
among  the  minority  members  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   Certainly   the   inclusion  of  such 
amendments  will  not  cause  a  loss  of  sup- 
port from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rackets  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   (Mr.  McClilunI   who 
has  already  introduced  bills  providing  for 
the  needed  oorrectlve  legislation,  and 
who.  during  the  course  of  my  speech  this 
afternoon,  has  offered  a  series  of  addi- 
tional amendments  to  deal  with  specific 
deficiencies  in  the  Kennedy-Brvln  bill. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  pas- 
sage of  labor  reform  legialation  is  to  be 
endangered  by  the  inclusion  of  these  two 
much  needed  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
that   the   opposition   must   necessarily 
come  from  among  the  sponsors  of  S.  1555. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  not  have  vagueness 
and  evasiveness  on  this  issue.    If  there 
be  opponents  to  these  beneficial  changes 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  let  them  clearly 
assert  their  position,  and  their  reasons, 
instead  of  skirting  the  issue  with  grim 
predictions    that    all    labor    legislation 
might  be  lost  If  these  amendments  are 
included.  J 

We  are  told  additionally  that  amend- 
menU  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be 
the  subject  of  further  study,  and  accord- 
ingly the  leadership  of  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  has  created  a 
blue  ribbon  panel  of  experts  to  study 
needed  changes  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Mr.  President,  all  well  and  good,  but  If 
the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  indicated 
by  and  related  to  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee investigations  are  to  be  subjected  to 
expert  examination,  why  then  are  not 
the  nongermane  amendments  contained 
in  Utle  VI  of  the  8.  1555  worthy  of  fur- 
ther study  by  these  same  experts?  The 
reason  for  this  inconsistency  of  treat- 
ment is  not  entirely  dear.  The  tlUe  VI 
amendments  would  seem  to  tmdercut  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  blue  ribbon  panel 
established  by  the  majority.  Perhaps. 
Mr.  President,  the  exchision  of  the  title 
VI  amendments,  which  were  in  the  main 
requested  by  the  officialdom  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  would  also  eiulanger  the  passage  of 
any  labor  reform  legislation.  I  will 
leave  this  question  to  be  answered  l)y  the 
majority  sponsors  of  S.  1555. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Ervin  proposal  to  strike  title  VI  from 
the  bUl  so  that  all  Taft-HarUey  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  by  the  so-called 
blue  ribbon  panel  of  experts.  If  con- 
sistency Is  to  rule,  if  hypocrisy  is  to  be 
eliminated.  I  assume  we  should  place  all 
Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  in  the 
same  category,  and  I  assimie  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Education  and  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  [Mr.  XunriDY].  and  their 
fellow  oommittee  members  will  also  vote 
for  the  Ervin  amendment  to  strike  title 
VI  from  the  bill  so  that  aU  Taft-HarUey 
amendments  may  be  eliminated  from 
this  bill,  which  we  should  then  proceed 
to  perfect  and  make  it  a  reaUsUc  and 
effecUve  labor-reform  biU,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  rights  In  labor 
unions. 

However.  Mr.  President,  should  the 
Ervin  amendment  faU.  I  shall  then  sup- 
port the  substitute  to  Utle  VI  to  be 
offei-ed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRxsiN]  at  a  later  date,  since  If  we  art 
to  include  Taft-Hartley  amendments  In 
this  bill.  I  much  prefer  that  approach  to 
what  is  presenUy  Included  In  Utle  VL 
In  addlUon.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Ervin 
amendment  falls.  If  the  Senate  decides 
it  desires  to  include  Taft-HarUey  amend- 
ments in  the  bill.  If  the  Senate  decides 
the  blue  ribbon  panel  of  experts  can 
be  trusted  only  with  cerUln  categories 
of  amendments  and  not  with  others,  if 
we  are  going  to  legislate  for  Uie  whole 
field,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  await 
the  results  of  the  panel  findings,  then, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  other  correoUve 
amendmenu  whieh  may  well  be  pro- 
posed and  which  I  shaU  probably  sup- 
port. However,  it  remains  my  convic- 
tion that  in  this  measure  we  should 
concentrate  in  evolving  leglslaUon  which 
wUl  provide  a  real  bUl  of  rights  for  union 
members,  which  will  give  them  the 
necessary  democraUc  tools  to  run  their 
own  unions,  and  which  will  safeguard 
honest  working  men  and  women  and  the 
general  public  against  the  type  of  abuses 
which  have  been  disclosed  by  our 
McClellan  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  proposed  leglslaUon  I  devoutly  hope 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  assume 
their  full  responsibilities  as  legislators 
as  we  vote  on  amendment  after  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  shall  not  see  repeated 
what  occurred  a  year  ago,  when  Sen- 
ator after  Senator  stood  up  to  say,  "I 
favor  this  proposal  or  that  ixtiposal  and 
I  think  it  la  a  good  Idea,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  on  it  now;  I  want  to  vote  upon 
it  at  a  later  date." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  later  date. 
Now  Is  the  time.  Nobody  seriously  be- 
lieves we  are  going  to  pass  a  second  labor 
bill  in  the  present  session.  I  hope  we  will 
study,  analyse  and  deliberate  <m  this 
measure  until  it  has  been  improved  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  that  the 
outcome  wUl  be  leglslaUon  of  which 
every  member  of  the  United  St  .tes  can 
be  justifiably  proud.  Personally.  I  favor 
limiting  this  leglslaUon  to  the  enact- 
ment of  completely  effective  labor  re- 
form legislation  which  really  corrects  the 
abuses  disclosed  by  our  committee  and 
which  will  give  rank-and-file  imion 
members  the  democraUc  tools  and  the 
legislative  provislMis  required  to  protect 
their  freedoms  and  to  promote  their 
Interests.  For  that  reason  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Erwln  amendment  to  strike  UUe 
m  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFTCCER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Castiiy  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  to  Uie  bUl  (8.  1)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  suoh  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacUng  clause  and  insert: 

That  stotlon  6(a)  of  ths  Ptderal  Airport 
Act,  u  amtndsd  (40  U.8.0.  1104(a)).  is 
am«Ddad  to  rtad  as  foUowi: 

"(a)  For  th«  purposa  of  oarrying  out  this 
Act  with  rMptot  to  projMU  In  th«  Mvcral 
SUtas.  thtrs  la  authoriaad  to  b«  obllgatad 
by  the  tsscution  of  grant  agrssmtnts  pur- 
suant to  Motion  la  of  this  Aot  th«  lum  of 
140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ystr  ending  June 
30,  1056,  and  tht  aum  of  S0O.OOO.OOO  for  taoh 
of  tht  fiscal  ytart  andlng  Junt  10.  1087. 
Juna  30. 1088,  and  Junt  30, 1080,  and  tht  aupi 
of  sea, 100.000  for  tach  of  tht  fiaoal  years 
•ndlng  Junt  30. 1080,  Juna  80, 1061,  Juna  30, 
leea,  and  Junt  SO,  1063.  Sach  auch  author- 
iatd  amount  shall  btcoma  availablt  for  obli- 
gation btglnntng  July  1  of  tht  fiaoal  ytar 
for  which  it  u  authoriasd.  and  shall  continue 
to  bt  ao  availabla  unUl  ao  obllgattd." 

Sac.  a.  Btctlon  8(b)  of  tht  Ftdtral  Airport 
Act,  as  amandtd  (40  U.8.0.  1104(b)),  is 
antndad  to  raad  aa  f  ollowa : 

"(b)  Por  tht  purpoat  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  raaptot  to  projtota  la  Putrto  Rioo 
and  tha  Virgin  lalanda,  thart  la  authorlMd  to 
ba  obllgatad  by  tht  axtcution  of  grant  agrat- 
manu  purauant  to  atctlon  la  of  thla  Act  tha 
sum  of  ia.B00.000  for  tha  fiscal  ytar  ending 
Juna  SO.  1066.  and  th«  aum  of  S3.000.000  for 
•ach  of  the  flacal  years  ending  Junt  80.  1067. 
June  30,  1966.  and  June  30. 1060.  and  tht  aua 
of  SBOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  flacal  yeara  tnd- 
ing  June  30,  1960,  June  SO,  1961.  Junt  30, 
1963,  and  June  30,  1963.  Each  such  author- 
ised amount  ahaU  become  available  for  obU- 
gatlon  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  it  is  authorized,  and  ahall  contlnut  te 
be  ao  available  until  ao  obligated.  Of  tht 
aum  of  SOOO.OOO  authorised  by  thla  aubeecUon 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  and 
for  each  of  the  following  flacal  years,  the 
aum  of  8600.000  shall  be  available  for  projects 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  a\un  of  S300.000  ahall 
be  availablt  for  projects  in  tht  Virgin 
Islands." 

Skc.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  as  amended  (40  D.8.C.  1104).  U  amended 
by  adding  at  tht  tnd  thereof  tht  following 
ntwsubsecUon: 

"ABamoHAi.  DiscamoNAar  irmo 
"(t)  In  addition  to  tht  sums  authorised 
In  aubsectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  aectlon. 
tht  Administrator  la  authorised  to  obligate 
In  his  discretion  the  sum  of  830.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1061.  and  the 
sum  of  815.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  the  sum  of  810.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1963.  which 
suras  shall  l>e  available  to  pay  the  United 
States  share  of  costs  of  any  approved  project, 
and  shall  be  administered  as  a  separate  fund 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  this  Act.  Each  of  the  simis  authorized 
to  be  obligated  under  this  subsection  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  beginning 
July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  so 
authorized,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able imtll  so  obligated." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended  (49  UJS.C.  1105) .  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Each  amoimt  so  apportioned  for 
a  State  shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  :"or  which 
It  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and  the 
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fiscal  year  immediately  following,  be  available 
only  for  grants  for  approved  projects  located 
In  that  State,  or  sponsored  by  that  State  or 
some  public  agency  thereof  but  located  In  an 
adjoining  State,  and  thereafter  any  portion 
of  such  amount  which  remains  unobligated 
eball  be  transferred  to  and  become  part  of 
the  discretionary  fund  provided  for  by  sub- 
section (b)." 

( 2 )   Strike  out  subsection  ( e  > . 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  reapportionment  was  made  to  a  State 
under  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
as  heretofore  in  effect,  and  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  reapportionment  was  made  has 
not  expired,  any  unobligated  portion  of  the 
amount  so  reapportioned  to  such  State  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  only  for 
grants  for  approved  projects  located  in  that 
State,  or  sponsored  by  that  State  or  some 
public  agency  thereof  but  located  in  an  ad- 
Joining  State,  until  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year,  but  any  i^rtion  of  such  amount  which 
still  remains  unobligated  at  the  expiration  of 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
become  a  part  of  the  discretionary  fund  pro- 
Tided  for  by  section  6(b)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1109) ,  is  amended 
■toy  inserting  immediately  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"rAcn^inxs  used  fob  mrrrzo  statks  AcnvrrBs 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the  project 
costs  of  an  approved  project  represent  the 
costs  of  constructing,  altering,  or  repairing 
that  pwrtlon  of  any  airport  building  required 
to  house  air  traffic  control  activities,  weather 
reporting  activities,  communications  activi- 
ties related  to  air  traffic  control,  or  any  other 
activity  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  it 
Is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  to 
provide  facilities  therefor,  the  United  States 
share  shall  be  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  costs  of  such  facilities.  The 
United  States  share  shall  not  Include  any 
amount  attributable  to  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  or  repairing  any  other  portion 
of  an  airport  building,  or  any  amount  attrib- 
utable to  that  part  of  a  project  Intended  for 
use  as  a  passenger  au^moblle  parking 
facility." 

8»c.  e.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  11031),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  "S»c.  4."  and  by  adding 
a  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  public  by  January  1  of  each 
year  the  proposed  program  of  airport  de- 
velopment intended  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing." 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  as  amended  (49  U.8.  O.  1101(a)). 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (7),  strike  out  "the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  the  Terrttory  of  Hawaii,  or 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands"  and  in- 
sert "Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(3)  Amend  paragraph  (12)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(12)  'State'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  or  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  lioa(a)).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "the 
Territory  of  Alaska,". 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  "the 
Territories,  and". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  1106),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "In  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or". 

(3)  Amend  the  section  heading  to  read  as 

follows :    "AVAn-ABIUTT  OF  rXntDB  rOM.  PKOJKCTS 
W    l»UIKTO    aiCO    AND    THk    VIBGIN    ISUIKDS". 

(d)  Section  e(c)  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(49  UJ3.C.  1108(c)).  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and"  and  Inserting 
"Puerto  Rico  or". 

(e)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1109(c)),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Territory  of  Alaska 
and". 

(2)  Amend  the  subsection  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "Projects  In  the  Virgin  Islands". 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  projects  for 
which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  before  July  1, 
1959,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  is  the  later  date,  and,  with 
respect  to  such  projects,  the  Federal  Airport 
Art  shall  continue  to  apply  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OlBcer  appointed  Mr.  Mao- 
NUSON,  Mr.  MONKONEY,  Mr.  Smathkks, 
Mr.  ScHOEPPiL.  and  Mr.  Cotton  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STUDY  OP  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  there  are  no  other 
speakers  who  desire  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  178.  Senate  Resolution  48,  and  that 
the  time  consumed  be  not  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  steted  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGKLATivi  Clirx.  a  resolution 
(8.  Res.  48)  establishing  a  committee  to 
study  the  matter  of  the  development  and 
coordination  of  water  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  48)  establishing  a  committee  to 
study  the  matter  of  the  development  and 
coordination  of  water  resources,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  and  subsequently  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  additional  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  were: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "a", 
to  insert  "select";  on  page  3,  line  7,  after 
the  name  "Works",  to  strike  out  "and": 
in  line  9.  after  the  name  "Commerce", 
to  insert  "and  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  all 
said  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  committees. 
The  committee  shall  be  designated  'The 
Senate  Interim  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources'.";  after  line 
21,  to  insert: 

(d)  The  chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
members  at  the  first  meeting. 


On  page  4.  line  IS,  after  the  word 
"evaporation",  to  insert  "and  evapo- 
transpiration";  on  page  5,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "purpose",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  hoioever.  That  no  such 
contract  shall  become  effective  until 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  8j)ecial 
committee  and  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  thereof.";  in  line  12.  after  "Janu- 
ary 31.".  to  strike  out  "1961"  and  insert 
"1960";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  insert  "$175,000";  and,  in  line 
17,  after  the  word  "committee",  to  strike 
out  "The  chairman  may  designate  one  or 
more  members  who  may  act  for  him  tos 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution." 

The  additional  amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
were: 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
to  strike  out  "two"  and  insert  "three"; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "and",  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Conmxittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  strike  out 
"two"  and  insert  "three";  in  line  11. 
after  the  word  "committees",  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  insert  a 
comma  and  "at  least  one  member  deaig- 
nated  from  each  of  the  above  committees 
being  selected  from  the  minority  mem- 
bership thereof";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  in  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  strike  out  "Interim";  and.  in  line  20. 
after  "(c)",  to  strike  out  "five"  and  in- 
sert "six"  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Xetolvtd.  That  there  shall  b«  establlslMd 
a  select  committee  which  shall  make  ex- 
haustive studies  of  the  extent  to  which  water 
resources  acUvltles  in  the  United  States  are 
related  to  the  national  Interest,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  water  resource  actlvt- 
tlee.  both  governmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal, that  can  be  expected  to  be  required  to 
provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
for  use  by  the  populaUon,  agriculture,  and 
industry  between  the  present  time  and  1980, 
along  with  suitable  provision  for  related  rec- 
reational and  fish  and  wildlife  values,  to  the 
end  that  such  studies  and  the  recommenda- 
tions based  thereon  may  be  available  to  the 
Senate  in  considering  water  reaotirosa  policies 
for  the  future. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
three  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Poreign  Commerce,  and  thre* 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestry;  all  said  membsrs  to  be  dc«lf • 
nated  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective 
committees,  at  least  one  member  designated 
from  each  of  the  above  committaas  being  se- 
lected  from  the  minority  membership 
thereof.  The  committee  shall  be  designated 
"The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resouroee". 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and 
any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  determining  the  original 
membership. 

(c)  Six  members  of  the  oonmilttee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
members  at  the  first  meeting. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall,  without  lim- 
iting the  scope  of  the  study  hereby  author- 
ized, direct  its  attention  to  the  foUowlng 
matters: 

(a)  The  character  and  extent  at  water 
resources  projecU  that  wUl  be  needed  to  be 
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in  operation  between  the  present  time  and 
1980  in  order  to  supply  the  water  use  re- 
quirements of  population,  agriculture,  and 
Industry.  Including  but  not  limited  to  navi- 
gation development  and  hydroelectric  power 
generation,  and  with  appropriate  provision 
for  flood  control,  and  the  realization  of  rec- 
reational and  wildlife  values. 

(b)  The  character  of  legUlation  that  may 
encourage  the  adoption  of  new  technical 
methods  and  improved  process  for  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  available  water  resources. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  weather  modifi- 
cation, evaporation  and  evapo-transptratlon 
reduction,  desalination  of  saline  and  brack- 
ish waters,  seepage  control,  waste-water 
salvage,  and  the  applicetion  of  nuclear 
energy. 

Sxc.  4.  The  committee  hhall  transmit  to 
the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31.  1961. 
the  results  of  the  study  herein  authorized 
together  with  such  reconurendations  aa  may 
at  that  time  be  found  desirable. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  conduct  of  this  study  full 
use  shaU  be  made  of  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  and  Individuals.  The 
committee  may  divide  the  work  among  such 
groups  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
thU  purpose:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
such  contract  shall  become  effective  until 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  special 
committee  and  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
thereof.  Full  use  shall  be  made  of  studies 
and  plans  prepared  by  executive  agencies, 
and  such  agencies  are  requested  to  give  the 
committte  or  any  of  lU  aulhoriBed  study 
groups  or  consultants  such  asslsUnce  as  may 
be  required. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purprtse  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  comnilttee  is  authorized  to  employ 
on  a  temporary  basis  through  January  31. 
1960.  such  technical,  clerical,  or  other  assist- 
ants, experts,  and  consult.^nts  as  it  deems 
desirable.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•175.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  to  bold  such 
hearings,  so  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times,  to  require,  by  subp^na  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
menu,  to  administer  such  o«ithB,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  desirable.  The  committee  shaU 
cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  business  on 
January  81,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  48  establishes  a  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources. 
Favorable  reports  on  the  resolution  with 
perfecting  amendments  have  been  made 
by  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  No  objection 
has  been  expressed  to  the  resolution  as 
amended  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Senators  have  spoken  in  support  of  it. 

The  work  which  is  to  be  done  by  this 
temporary  committee  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  Nation.  In  the  West, 
almost  from  the  time  of  first  settlement, 
we  have  recognized  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  are  indispensable  for  satis- 
tory  livelihood.  As  the  Western  States 
have  matured,  their  population  has  pro- 
gressively increased,  cities  and  communi- 
ties have  grown,  and  the  economy  has 
diversified  from  its  beginnings  of  a  thinly 
settled  livestock  and  grain  economy. 
This  growth  has  brought  prosperity,  but 
we  have  learned  that  it  also  has  greatly 
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intensified  dependence  on  water  supplies. 
Many  western  communities  know  that 
the  next  two  decades  will  be  a  time  of 
crisis  for  them — a  time  for  decision 
whether  they  are  to  continue  to  grow 
in  population  and  prosperity  or  whether 
the  shortage  of  water  will  create  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  future.  In  the 
next  two  decades  western  communities 
must  find  how  they  can  develop  their 
full  potential  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  water  supplies  available  to  them. 
Dependence  on  water  supplies  is  now 
recognized  as  nationwide.  Prom  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  we  receive 
requests  for  consideration  of  their  water 
problems,  many  of  which  are  similar  to 
the  long-standing  western  problem  of 
inadequate  water  supplies.  Many  of  the 
problems  arise  from  degraded  water 
quality,  with  pollution  by  industrial 
wastes  as  a  major  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  floods  still  are  an  annually  recur- 
ring disaster;  demonstrating  the  ex- 
tent of  flood -control  work  which  remains 
to  be  done.  In  the  field  of  navigation, 
we  recognize  that  we  are  far  behind 
modem  requirements,  and  far  behind  the 
economic  transportation  requirements 
of  the  inland  areas. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  which  are 
brought  to  us  in  Congress  and  urged 
upon  us  in  person  as  we  travel  about  the 
country,  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  vir- 
tually every  commimity  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  solution  to  these 
problems  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  living  standards  which  character- 
ize America.  In  truth,  the  solution  to 
these  widespread  water  problems  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
levels  of  industrial  production  needed  for 
economic  strength  and  national  security. 
Because  of  the  basic  importance  of 
these  water  problems.  Congress  must,  of 
course,  respond  to  the  needs  as  they  arise. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  any  area  run 
short  of  the  water  which  it  needs  for  its 
full  development. 

But  immediately,  in  the  Congress,  in 
each  of  the  States,  and  in  virtually  every 
community,  questions  arise  as  to  how 
much  water  is  needed,  what  projects  will 
be  required  to  supply  it.  and  how  much 
will  they  cost?  Prom  available  data,  it 
is  clear  that  the  requirements  for  water 
will  greatly  increase  between  now  and 
1980.  Estimates  by  technical  experts 
place  this  increase  at  somewhere  between 
50  and  250  percent  more  water  than  is 
now  used.  It  seems  probable  that  even 
such  great  increases  can  be  supplied,  but 
only  by  very  careful  and  thorough  co- 
ordination of  the  uses  and  the  engineer- 
ing plans. 

It  is  clear  also  that  in  order  to  supply 
the  amounts  of  water,  of  acceptable 
quality,  by  the  time  they  will  be  needed 
many  of  the  water  development  programs 
must  be  started  soon. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  adequate  at- 
tention be  given,  at  all  stages  of  these 
programs,  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  needs.  These  activities  depend 
on  water  Just  as  much  as  does  industry, 
and  they  daily  are  becoming  more  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  our  people. 

Senate  resolution  48  will  bring  to- 
gether the  basic  information  on  what  is 
needed  in  the  field  of  water  resources.  It 
will  provide  for  securing  the  thinking  of 


t3Chnical  experts  and  qualified  laymen 
as  to  the  best  ways  to  proceed.  The 
select  committee  will  report  on  these 
matters  by  January  1961.  and  it  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  its  recommendations 
on  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  I  need  hardly 
urge  the  importance  of  this  task.  I  do 
urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion so  that  the  select  committee  can 
make  a  prompt  start  on  the  large  and 
important  task  assigned  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GMDLDWATER.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  having  submitted  this  resolu- 
tion. I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  having  unanimously  reported 

We  in  the  West  have  grown  up  with 
the  knowledge  that  water  is  valuable. 
To  us  in  the  West  water  is  as  precious 
as  gold.  It  has  been  only  in  recent  years 
that  residents  of  New  York  City,  for 
example,  have  become  aware  of  the  keen 
shoi-tage  of  water  which  they  face.  It 
has  been  only  in  recent  years  that  Sen- 
ators from  Eastern  States  have  shown 
any  interest  in  reclamation.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Small  Projects  Act. 
many  Senators  from  Eastern  States  who 
never  before  had  expressed  interest  in 
reclamation  suddenly  realized  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  water  for  farming  and 
domestic  purposes,  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  West.  So  we  western- 
ers no  longer  are  the  only  ones  who 
know  what  drought  means.  We  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  know  what  dry  rivers 
look  like.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
know  about  depleted  lakes  and  springs. 
We  are  now  joined  by  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  now  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  has  arrived,  by  saying: 
that  I  h(H>e  the  work  of  the  committee 
will  proceed  inunediately,  and  that  it 
will  be  productive.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  to  those  of  us  in  the 
West  that  this  is  a  problem  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  to  be  solved  by  a  nationwide 
effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  who  has  always  been  a  friend 
to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
water  supplies.  People  living  in  the 
semiarid  areas  are  now  showing  friend- 
ship for  those  who  live  outside  those 
areas,  because  of  the  great  need  inher- 
ent in  this  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Johnson]  in  the 
Chamber.  He  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  this  particular  proposal. 

I  note  also  the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
who,  as  the  result  of  a  trip  to  Montana 
some  years  ago  when  we  were  both  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  became 
interested  in  the  problems  of  reclama- 
tion in  the  semiarid  States,  and  has 
been  a  consistent  friend  ever  since. 
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I  am  also  glad  to  see  present  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts].  Not  so  many  years  ago,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out. 
there  was  a  shortage  of  water  In  the 
Croton  Reservoir,  I  believe,  supplying 
New  York  City.  I  bring  that  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  show  that 
this  is  not  solely  a  western  problem.  It 
is  a  nationwide  problem;  and  unless  we 
get  bxisy  on  it  very  soon  it  will  be  difficult 
to  meet,  and  we  shall  be  faced  with  dif- 
ficulties which  will  be  very  expensive 
to  overcome. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
and  congratulate  my  distinguished 
friend  the  majority  whip  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  participated  in  a  meeting  with  the 
Senators  from  Montana  tMr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Mxtrray],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  I,  and  a  number 
of  other  Western  Senators,  at  which  time 
this  resolution  was  originally  considered. 
As  the  record  will  show  it  Is  their  leader- 
ship along  with  the  active  support  of  a 
number  of  other  Western  Senators  which 
provided  us  with  this  vehicle  for  exam- 
ining America's  water  resources  prob- 
lems now  and  for  the  years  to  come.  The 
libt  of  those  who  have  lent  their  support 
to  this  resolution  is  long,  but  I  should 
like  to  commend  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association,  which 
under  the  guidance  of  its  president,  my 
good  friend,  Guy  C.  Jackson,  of  Anahuac. 
Tex.,  was  particularly  active  In  behalf  of 
this  resolution  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

The  Nation  in  recent  years  has  become 
more  and  more  aware  that  the  conser- 
vation,   control,    and    development    of 
water  resources  is  a  matter  of  critical 
national  concern.    I  may  say  that  we  in 
the  Southwest  have  known  this  for  some 
time.     Only  recently  a  prolonged  and 
devastating  drought  has  ended  in  Texas. 
Now  we  see  reports  that  the  Northern 
Plains  States  are  suffering  from  a  severe 
shortage  of  water.    Even  in  many  parts 
of  the  humid  East  the  critical  nature  of 
the  problem  is  now  recognized.    While 
water  conservation  used  to  be  considered 
to  be  almost  exclusively  a  Western  prob- 
lem, the  critical  line  has  moved  progres- 
sively east  from  the  98th  meridian  until 
now  the  problem  is  clearly  one  of  nation- 
wide significance. 

Although  this  is  a  nationwide  problem, 
we  have  not  brought  our  full  abilities  to 
bear  on  its  solution.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  just  that.  The  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  we  have  tells  us  that  by 
1980  our  expanding  population  and  in- 
dustry will  require  at  least  a  50-percent 
Increase  in  available  water  supplies. 

How  are  we  going  to  secure  this  in- 
crease? How  can  we  best  undertake  a 
general  offensive  in  this  area?  What  are 
the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  States, 
the  National  Government,  and  private 
enterprise?  What  are  the  proper  roles  of 
each  of  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies? A  report  of  this  committee  should 
give  us  and  the  States  we  represent  In 
the  Senate  valuable  guidance  In  resolv- 
ing these  important  policy  questions. 


I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  today  will  be  one  of  the  most 
constructive  things  the  Senate  has  done 
this  year.  I  am  happy  that  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  reported  the  resoluti<»i. 
I  believe  the  Senate  will  unanimously 
agree  to  it. 

Again  I  commend  my  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield]  for 
the  constructive  contribution  he  has 
made  in  the  solution  of  the  water  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss! 
on  Senate  Resolution  48. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statkmbnt  bt  Sknatok  Moss 
I  desire  to  endorse  and  support  Senate 
Resolution  48.  to  establish  a  Select  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Water  Resources.  The  studies  and 
recommendations  to  be  provided  piirsuant 
to  the  resolution  are.  I  am  convinced,  es- 
sential to  proper  fullfllment  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Senate,  and  they  are  basic  to 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
its  economic  development  and  security. 

Plrst.  I  wish  to  commend  the  sponsor  of 
the  resolution,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  |Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
cosponsor.  his  distinguished  senior  colleague 
I  Mr.  MtntRAT) .  Their  leadership  In  formulat- 
ing the  resolution  and  in  bringing  before  the 
Senate  a  practical  and  effective  method  for 
dealing  with  water  problems  Is  an  outstand- 
ing service.  As  I  shall  mention  In  a.moment. 
this  Is  extremely  valuable  to  my  own  State 
of  Utah,  as  well  as  to  all  our  neighboring 
States  In  the  West. 

An  able  report  (8.  Rept.  No.  146)  on  the 
resolution  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
on  which  I  am  privUeged  to  serve.  I  fully 
subscribe  to  that  report,  and  I  commend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  need  for  the 
studies  and  reconunendatlons.  That  report 
makes  three  points  very  clear : 

1.  Expanding  population,  agriculture,  and 
Industry  will  require  In  the  next  20  years  use 
of  water  somewhere  between  60  and  250  per- 
cent more  than  present  use. 

2.  Right  now,  most  of  the  water  that  Is 
Immediately  available  and  Inexpensive  Is  al- 
ready In  lise;  this  means  that  these  increased 
uses  will  have  to  be  supplied  through  pro- 
grams for  maximum  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  coordination  of  existing  resources, 
plus  a  bold  approach  to  new  methods  such 
as  desalting  brackish  waters  and  evaporation 
reduction. 

3.  Such  water  programs  must  be  under- 
taken well  In  advance  of  the  time  when  the 
water  will  be  needed,  because  It  takes  10  to 
15  years  or  longer  to  bring  such  progranos 
Into  production.  That  means  that  many  of 
these  projects  should  be  started  soon  In  order 
to  meet  the  1980  requirements. 

This  hits  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problems 
of  my  home  State.  Utah  Is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing state.  Otu-  population  In  1950  was  about 
690.000,  and  according  to  the  conservative 
estimates  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
by  1975  the  population  will  be  about  1V4 
nUllion — an  80-percent  Increase.  Of  course, 
we  In  Utah  welcome  this  growth.  It  Is.  in  • 
sense,  peopling  the  desert  to  which  our  fore- 
bears dedicated  themselves  when  they  emi- 
grated to  Deseret  100  years  ago.  This  growth 
results  from  our  prospering  economy,  and. 


In    turn,    this    growth    generatM    further 
prosperity. 

But  while  we  welcome  and  rejoice  in  these 
prospects  of  Utah's  growth,  we  also  are 
alarmed.  People,  and  the  agriculture  and 
Industries  that  support  them,  mxist  have  wa- 
ter. Mme  people  means  more  water.  Do  we 
have  the  water  to  match  the  growing  popu- 
lation and  Industry  of  our  State  of  Utah? 
Will  we  be  able  to  provide  the  Increase  In 
Utah  water  supplies  to  match  the  80  percent 
Increase  In  population? 

I«t  me  say  here  that  I  am  confident  that 
Utah  wUl  find  ways  in  which  to  meet  Its 
water  supply  problems.  After  all.  that  Is  the 
history  of  Utah  since  the  pioneers  descended 
Emigration  Canyon  and  diverted  City  Creek 
for  the  Irrigation  of  their  potato  planting. 
But  although  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
solve  our  water  supply  problem.  I  also  am 
alarmed  at  the  tremendous  size  of  the  task, 
and  the  closeness  of  1976  and  1080  when 
population  is  expected  to  be  almost  double 
the  present. 

ThU.  It  seems  to  me,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est challenge  that  we  face  today,  and  It  Is 
one  for  which  we  must  hnmedlately  marshal 
all  our  abUities  and  resources.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  say  again  that  the  facts  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  will  present  are  valuable 
and  vital  to  my  State  of  Utah. 

I  have  spoken  of  Utah  because  I  know 
that  State,  and  because  It  U  does  to  my 
heart.  But  Utah  Is  Just  an  example  of  each 
of  the  60  States  of  the  NaUon.  Each  of 
them,  though  In  varying  ways,  faces  water 
supply  crises  In  the  coming  years.  In  some 
States,  the  approaching  crlsU  U  like  Utah'»— 
short  water  supplies.  Other  States  face  ap- 
palling problems  of  water  pollution — water 
supplies  rendered  unfit  for  human  or  even 
industrial  use  because  of  accumulating  con- 
tamination. Other  areas  still  are  subject  to 
devastating  floods,  and.  as  one  ooiuits  the 
roster  of  the  States,  so  one  enumerates  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved — and  solved  soon— 
to  keep  us  with  our  growing  country. 

How  must  we,  as  a  nation,  go  about  this? 
What  part  wm  best  be  done  by  Individual 
private  citizens  and  local  communities, 
what  part  wlU  best  be  done  by  the  SUtes? 
What  part  must  be  vmdertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  How  much  wUl  be  the 
cost  of  these  necessary  measures?  Can  we 
afford  such  expenditures?  Let  me  say  here 
that  I  believe  that  as  a  nation  we  cannot 
afford  to  run  short  of  water,  and  that  we 
must  find  ways  by  which  to  provide  needed 
water  projecu.  and  to  meet  the  cosU  In- 
volved. 

These  grave  problems  are  brought  to  focus 
by  means  of  Senate  Resolution  48.  This  wm 
help  us  in  the  Senate,  and  equaUy  it  will 
help  the  people  and  the  offlclais  in  our  home 
States  by  supplying  the  beet  Information  that 
Is  available. 

I  urge  the  prompt  adoption  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 48.  and  I  commend  the  sponsors  and 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Andbbson)  who  has  submitted  the  ez- 
ceUent  report  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Sometimes  we  get  the 
strange  idea  that  water  is  only  a  western 
problem.  If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to 
visit  the  Middle  West,  in  the  river  basins 
themselves,  and  discover  how  many  com- 
mimities  have  run  out  of  water,  and 
what  an  amazing  recession  there  has 
been  in  the  water  supply  in  the  heart- 
land of  the  country,  he  wiU  diacover  that 
we  have  an  abiding  interest  In  the  ques- 
tion, no  less  than  that  of  the  Western 
States. 
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I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  for  the  action  contem- 
plated in  the  resolution. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    I     thank     the 

Senator.         

Mr  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  prior  to  the  agreement  to  Senate 
Resolution  48.  there  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  excerpts  from  the  report  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  its  subcommittee  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  ANonsoHl,  and  also 
from  the  report  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HenningsI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 
PuaposE  or  the  RxsoLtmoN 
The  purpose  of  the  resoluUon  Is  to  provide 
the  Senate  with  factual  analyses  and  objec- 
tive reconunendatlons  that  It  can  use  In 
taking  legislative  action  on  water  resource 
programs. 

Water  resource  problem 
Throughout  the  country,  there  is  grave 
concern  regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  In  relation  to  prospec- 
tive requlremenu.  ThU  concern  arises  from 
recognlUon  that  water  use  wUl  Increase 
greatly  diu-lng  the  next  20  years  because  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  population,  along  with 
even  greater  expansion  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  production. 

Adequate  supplies  of  water  of  suiUble 
quality  are  essential  to  maintain  desirable 
living  conditions  and  necessary  levels  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production.  Water 
is  essential  for  human  consumption  and 
community  uses.  Agriculture,  especially  ir- 
rigation farming.  U  equally  dependent  on 
having  large  quantities  of  water  for  crop 
production,  and  Industry  now  uses  about  as 
much  water  as  does  irrigation  agrlculttue. 
Industrial  uses  of  water  include  its  direct  In- 
corporation in  the  Industrial  product,  and 
also  many  indirect  uses  such  as  cooling  and 
washing,  and  the  production  of  boUer  steam. 
Stored  and  flowing  water  Is,  of  course,  the 
basU  of  other  essential  elemenu  of  the 
economy  such  as  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
r.»K,.*"'*  navigation.  Ukewlse.  Increasing 
pubUc  participation  In  recreation  and  wild- 
life actlviues  calls  for  consideration  of  the 
dependence  on  water  for  public  enjoyment 
or  these  resources. 

Water  for  these  many  uses  often  U  taken 
for  granted,  and  generaUy  utUe  thought  Is 
given  to  how  great  Is  our  dependence  on 
water  for  every  activity  of  daUy  life.  How- 
ever, occasional  catastrophes  such  as  sus- 
tained droughu  provide  sharp  warnings  that 
water  supplies  are  not  available  automaU- 
cally,  and  that  careful  and  thorough  advance 
preparations  must  be  made  to  assure  enough 
water  when  It  Is  needed.  In  recent  years 
several  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas  have 
experienced  water  shortages  during  which 
the  residents  were  on  limited  water  rations 
and  the  industries  were  tightly  restricted  In 
water  use.  Along  with  these  dramatic  In- 
cidents, even  more  alarming  warnings  come 
from  the  widespread  lowering  of  ground 
water  levels  In  vlrtuaUy  every  secUon  of 
the  coimtry.  This  Is  the  danger  sign  that 
water  use  Is  out  of  balance  wtlh  the  ann^M 
water  Income. 

Increased  use  of  water  In  the  coming  years 
ts  a  certainty,  and  It  Is  certain  also  that 
the  Increase  wlU  be  very  large.  Two  prin- 
cipal factors  cause  this,  one  factor  being  the 
Increase  in  population,  the  other  factor  be- 
ing Increase  In  average  water  use  per  person. 
Estimates  of  future  population  and  future 
per  capiu  water  use  vary  within  rather  wide 
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limits,  but  all  of  them  confirm  the  gravity 
of  the  problem.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  water  required  by  1980  Is  based  on  an 
assumed  population  of  about  210  mlUlon  and 
only  moderate  increase  In  per  caplu  use,  but 
even  this  estimate  calls  for  a  60-percent  In- 
crease In  the  water  supplies  avaUable.  Other 
estimates  by  highly  qualified  experU  indi- 
cate that  by  1980  the  Increase  in  water  re- 
qulremenu may  be  In  the  order  of  250  per- 
cent. 

Wl'l  there  be  enough  water  to  meet  these 
requlremente?  The  Chief  Hydrologist  of  the 
Geographical  Survey  has  said:  "As  matters 
stand  now,  most  water  that  Is  Immediately 
available  and  lnezi>en8lve  to  use  at  each 
individual  point  la  in  use  already."  This 
means  that  the  additional  water  required 
to  supply  the  Increased  uses  wUl  have  to  be 
provided  through  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources,  and  through  Im- 
proved coordination  of  the  prospective  uses. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  increas- 
ing the  supplies  of  water  for  the  increased 
future  uses.  Substantial  Increase  of  water 
uses  can  be  provided  through  conservation 
by  means  of  storage  and  regulation  of  flows, 
and  through  other  works  for  river  regula- 
tion, "niere  are  also  several  challenging  op- 
portunities to  expand  the  amounts  of  the 
usable  supplies  by  new  technologies  for  de- 
sallnlzatlon  of  brackish  and  saline  waters, 
reduction  of  losses  due  to  evaporation  and 
evapotransplratlon,  seepage  control,  waste- 
water salvage,  and  similar  applications  of 
recent  technical  advances. 

Such  water  development  programs,  how- 
ever, must  be  undertaken  far  In  advance  of 
the  requirements  for  the  water.  Even  rela- 
tively small  water  projects  take  10  to  16 
years  for  planning  and  construction,  and 
most  projects  that  would  provide  substantial 
quantities  of  water  take  corresix>ndlngly 
longer  time.  This  Indicates  that  the  projects 
and  other  measures  needed  to  meet  the 
1980  requirements  for  water  should  be 
started  In  the  very  near  fut\ire. 


NEEDED   rNrORMATION 

Water  resource  matters  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  since  its  resolution  In 
the  Ninth  Congress  calling  for  a  program  of 
Improvement  of  the  Internal  waterways. 
Consistently  since  that  time,  the  Congress 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  recognizing  and 
responding  to  the  water  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  local  communities.  By  1826. 
Congress  established  a  general  poUcy  of 
Federal  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  this  policy  was  perfected  and  enlarged 
in  the  succeeding  years.  An  Important  mile- 
stone was  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  and 
another  one  was  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1917  which  was  further  perfected  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  A  program  for 
control  of  stream  pollution,  similarly,  has 
developed  pursuant  to  the  congressional  au- 
thorizations beginning  with  the  1937  act 
and  perfected  in  the  1948  act. 

While  It  thus  is  clear  that  the  Congress 
recognizes  and  responds  to  water  resource 
problems,  the  rapid  upward  spiral  of  water 
needs  multiplies  the  water  problems  that 
confront  the  Congress.  Increases  in  water 
requirements  of  the  magnitude  that  are  now 
in  prospect  will  involve  significantly  in- 
creased costs,  and  often  may  Involve  choice 
among  alternative  plans  that  have  markedly 
different  costs  and  benefits.  For  these  rea- 
sons, almost  every  water  matter  that  la  be- 
fore the  Congress  raises  such  questions  as: 

"How  much  water  development  is 
needed?"  and 

"What  level  of  water  development  costs 
is  justified?" 

Since  1949.  four  Presidential  commissions 
and  an  advisory  conunlttee  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers have  made  major  studies  of  water  re- 
source problems.  The  rtparta  of  these 
studies  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
and  they  provide  much  useful  information. 


These  reports,  however,  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  legislative  recommendations  of  the 
President,  and  no  proposals  based  on  these 
studies  erf  water  resoiirce  problems  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  a  form  that 
could  be  considered  for  legislative  action. 

Four  resolutions  of  the  Senate  (S.  Res.  84- 
281.  S.  Res.  86-148,  S.  Res.  85-248.  and  S.  Res. 
85-299)  express  Its  concern  for  full  conserva- 
Uon,  development,  and  utlllzaUon  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  water  resources,  and  they  call 
for  programs  commensurate  with  national 
requirements. 

The  factual  analyses  to  be  secured  by  this 
resolution  wlU  provide  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining what  programs  and  other  measwes. 
both  pubUc  and  private,  are  requisite  to 
assure  that  available  water  resources  wlU 
meet  requU-ements  between  now  and  1980. 
This  factual  material  wm  reUte  water  re- 
quirements to  anUcipated  levels  of  popula- 
tion and  production  increases,  and  will  out- 
line In  general  terms  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  pubUc  and  private  activities  needed 
to  fulfill  those  requirements. 

Coordinated  approach 
The  various  uses  of  water  are  InterreUted. 
In  any  area,  the  uses  for  municipalities,  agri- 
culture, navigation,  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration, pollution  abatement,  recreation,  and 
many  other  potential  uses  of  the  same  stream 
may  be  complementary  or  they  may  be  com- 
petitive. Because  of  this  InterrelaUon  at 
water  uses,  it  Is  necessary  In  any  examina- 
tion of  future  water  requirements  to  con- 
sider water  use  in  its  entirety. 

Conservation  and  development  activities 
are  similarly  interrelated.  For  example,  the 
operations  of  storage  reservoirs,  conveyance 
channels,  ground  water  pumping,  and  water- 
shed treatments  affect  each  other.  PoUu- 
tlon,  both  organic  and  Inorganic,  is  beccnnlng 
a  major  problem  in  many  areas,  and  with- 
drawals, discharges,  and  Impoundments  have 
Important  relations  to  water  quality.  These 
facts  emphasize  the  need  for  coordinated  ex- 
amination of  water  resource  program  goals. 

WATXR   BBSOTTBCXS   COmOTTZS 

The  subject  matter  of  the  needed  analyses 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  four  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate.  These  are  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
on  Public  Works,  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
In  order  to  secure  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated examlnaUon,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary  special  committee  to 
be  composed  of  members  of  those  four  stand- 
ing committees  to  be  designated  by  their 
respective  chairmen.  This  select  committee 
will  be  of  limited  duration  terminating  on 
January  31.  1961,  by  which  time  It  is  to  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations.  Be- 
ing a  study  conunlttee,  it  would  not.  of 
course,  impinge  on  the  legislative  fimctions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees whose  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  Is 
unaffected. 

Committee  program 

The  resolution  calls  for  recommendations 
based  on  studies  regarding: 

(a)  The  character  and  extent  of  water 
resource  programs  that  wm  be  needed  be- 
tween now  and  1980;  and 

(b)  The  character  of  legUlation  that  wm 
encourage  new  methods  for  increasing  water 
supplies. 

In  order  to  be  usef^}- to  the  Senate,  the 
conunlttee's  report  should  respond  specifi- 
cally and  factually  to  questions  about  water 
resource  programs  such  as ; 

(1)  How  much  water  development  Is 
needed? 

(2)  When  Is  it  needed? 

(3)  Where  Is  it  needed? 

(4)  What  shoiUd  be  the  pattern  of  water 
development? 

(5)  What  levels  of  cost  and  expenditures 
are  Justifiable  for  future  water  development? 
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Th«  resolution  provides  less  than  2  years 
In  whlcn  the  select  committee  Is  to  prepare 
Its  report  on  these  and  equally  difficult  ques- 
tions. This  Is  an  extremely  short  time  In 
view  of  the  eomplexlty  of  the  subject  and 
the  great  niunber  of  Important  Issues  that 
are  Involved.  Fortunately,  however,  for  a 
good  many  years  Federal  and  State  technical 
agencies  have  assembled  the  basic  technical 
data  on  water  resources  and  water  uses. 
During  the  first  year  of  Its  operation,  the 
select  committee  should,  therefore,  be  able 
to  compile  those  facts  In  relation  to  the 
questions  It  will  consider. 

Two  important  gaps  will  need  to  be  filled 
before  this  material  will  be  useful  In  formu- 
lating the  committee  recommendations: 

(1)  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  guides 
as  to  what  amounts  of  water  will  be  required 
In  relation  to  varlo\is  levels  of  population 
and  economic  activity.  Stated  In  time  pe- 
riods and  by  geographic  areas,  these  require- 
ments win  indicate  the  goals  of  water  re- 
sotuxM  development  programs. 

(3)  The  second  gap  to  be  filled  to  to  pro- 
vide guides  as  to  the  economic  limits  for 
water  development — that  Is,  what  costs  per 
acre-foot  are  economically  Justified  for  water 
for  various  uses,  and  how  much  expenditure 
of  public  and  private  funds  can  be  eco- 
nomically Jtistlfled  for  water  programs. 

Another  phase  of  the  committee's  program 
under  this  resolution  will  be  concerned  with 
new  methods  for  development  of  water  sup- 
plies. This  Is  the  phase  of  the  study  that  has 
to  do  with  desalinlzatlon,  evaporation  reduc- 
tion. Induced  precipitation,  and  like  proc- 
esses. In  this  field,  the  conunlttee  should 
bring  together  the  Judgment  of  competent 
technical  experts  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  the  various  new  methods  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  estimates  should  be  sought  of 
the  probable  amounts  of  water  yield  and  the 
probable  cost  ranges  of  the  varlotis  methods. 
The  views  and  experience  of  technical  and 
Industrial  experts  should  be  analyzed  to 
bring  out  any  suggestions  regarding  legis- 
lative means  for  encoursglng  new  methods 
for  water  resource  development. 

Fund  requirem«nt$ 
Because  of  the    dlveralty    oi    specialised 
technical    material    that    will    have  to  b« 
analysed  for  consideration  by  the  conunlttee, 
and  also  because  of  its  temporary  character, 
th«  needed  factual  and  anaiyUcal  studies  can 
]m>bably  be  secured  best  by  placing  principal 
rellanoe  on  exUtlng  technical  organlaatlons 
rather  than  by  employment  of  a  large  oom- 
mntee  staff.    To  this  end.  the  resoluUon 
profldM  that  the  oommlttM  ihaU  make  full 
use  of  private  ortanlsatlona.  eohoola,  InsU- 
tutlons,  and  Individuals,  as  well  as  the  studies 
^d  plana  or  federal  and  Stete  acenoles.   In 
addlttoa  to  Mcurlni  the  oooperaUon  o(  the 
•••Belee  of  the  txeoutlre  hraneh.  the  com- 
mittee should  eeek  to  avaU   Iteelf  of  the 
knowledge  and  Information  about  water  re- 
■oureee  and  water  problems  that  each  of  the 
5i??'  «>«^>0P«  throufh  appropriate  8tat«  of- 
flolala.    In  addition,  it  la  wtpeoted  that  the 
ooamlttee  wUl  uUlte  reeeareheontraete  with 
■tate  oolietee  and  unlversltlee.  and  the  re- 
•MToh  instltutlona,  and  that  the  major  ihare 
of  the  funds  requeitad  will  be  ueed  on  tueh 
eontraote.   A  limited  number  of  leading  au- 
thorltlee   la  the  field   of   water  reeouroee 
ahould  be  avaUable  from  time  to  tlmefor 
eonsulUtlon  and  roundtable  dlaousilona. 

On  thla  baala.  It  la  anUolpated  that  the 
eommlttee  win  require  only  a  tery  email  pro- 
feeelonal  staff  of  two  or  three  persons  to  oo- 
ordlnste  and  Interpret  the  reeeareh  for  the 
committee. 

Other  oommlttee  expenses  relate  mainly  to 
the  conduct  of  hearings  in  Washington  and 
In  the  field.  Theee  hearings  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Informed  public  espres. 
•Ion  regarding  the  eubetanUve  content  of  tho 
factual  analyaet  M  they  become  ftvallable. 
Cousidsratlon  by  the  eommlttee  of  such  pub- 


lic expression  will  aid  It  In  the  formulation  of 
its  report  and  reconunendatlons. 

Funds  required  for  these  purposes  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $176,000  for  the  period  ending 
January  81,  1900.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules,  this  amount  includes  the  ftill  costs  at 
study  contracts  that  will  extend  beyond  that 
date,  all  of  which  must  be  authorized  before 
such  contracts  can  be  executed. 

According  to  present  Information,  only  a 
much  smaller  amount  Is  expected  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  final  13-month  period  of  the 
committee's  work. 

BKAKINO   ON   THX    KKSOLUTION 

A  hearing  on  the  resolution  was  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation on  Uarch  17,  1050.  Witnesses  In 
support  of  the  resolution  Included  the  spon- 
sors, the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  |lilr. 
Mansitxld],  and  the  cosponsor,  the  senior 
Sena'^or  from  l^ontana  |Mr.  Mubsat].  Other 
Sena<>ora  also  appeared  In  support  of  the 
resolution,  as  did  also  the  representative  ot 
the  National  Reclamation  Association.  The 
record  of  the  hearing  has  been  printed. 

OsjacnvKS  o»  th«  PaorosxD  Study 

It  Is  beUeved  that  the  results  and  recom- 
mendations reached  by  the  select  oommlttee 
will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  determining  future  water  resources 
policies.  The  factual  analyses  and  conclu- 
sions can  guide  legislative  action  on  future 
water  resources  programs. 

Additional  information  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed Investigation  U  contained  in  letters 
to  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hknnings,  Ja..  chair- 
man, Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, from  Senator  James  E.  MtJxaAT,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  letten  transmitted  by  him  from 
Senator  Clxnton  P.  ANOKsaoN  and  Senator 
Senator  Oalx  w.  McOxz.  which  letters  and 
accompanying  budget  are  as  foUows: 

UJS.  Ssmats. 
CoMMTrm  ON  Intbuob  and 

Insitlax  AfTAnS. 
_  JTarc^  24,  195$. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  HaNwiwoe.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rule$  and  Admin- 
i9tration.  U.S.  Senate,  Waehington.  D.C. 

Mr  DsAi  U».  Chaoman:  At  Its  meeting 
on  March  24,  1989,  the  Committee  on  Zn> 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs  Toted  to  rejwrt  to 
the  Senate,  Senate  Resolution  48,  to  establish 
*  "aleet  committee  on  water  resources.  As 
approved  by  the  oommlttee.  SenaU  Iteeolu- 
tlon  48  authorlMs  the  sxpendltwe  of  1178,- 
000  for  the  work  of  the  Mlect  committee. 

In  the  attached  letter.  Senator  AMotaeoir, 
chairman  of  the  Suboommlttee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation,  sets  forth  the  purpoee  of 
the  anudpated  expenditures  along  with  the 
budftt  dctiaii  tabulated  In  the  ouitomary 
form.  Senator  ANBsaaoN'e  isttsr  is  fully 
■upported  by  the  action  of  this  oommlttee. 
*"*..*  '•«o«m«ad  that  your  oommlttee  act 
on  It  favorably.  BecauN  of  the  limited  tlm* 
available  to  the  oommlttee  In  relation  to 
the  large  and  complex  task  assigned  to  It. 
X  hope  that  an  early  report  by  your  com- 
mittee will  make  It  poeelble  for  the  NiMt 
committee  to  itart  on  thli  eoor 
Sincerely  youn. 

JAMH   I.  MORIUT. 

Chmirman, 

V.S,  SiNAn, 
OoMurrm  oir  iNTtxMa 
AKO  iNBtrtAa  Arrans. 

Hon.  Jamib  1.  MvaaAT. 
OhiHrfium,  Oommlttee  en  tnttrior  and  /n- 
ttttor  ^j^alr*.  V,a.  Stnatt,  Wathimton, 

Diaa  ito.  CiuattfAifs  At  Its  meeung  on 
March  M.  I88g,  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
Md  Inaular  Affaire  voted  to  report  to  the 
Senate,  Senate  Reeolutlon  4t,  to  eetabileh 
a  eeleet  committee  on  water  resources.    Aa 


ap|Ht>ved  by  the  committee.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 48  authorises  the  expenditure  of  8176.000 
for  the  work  of  the  select  ooounlttee  to  Janu- 
ary 31,  1900.  As  requested  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  this  letter 
briefly  explains  the  purpose  of  the  antici- 
pated expenditures  together  with  the  budget 
details  in  the  standard  form  of  tabulation.  I 
recommend  that  this  letter  be  transmitted  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
As  statsd  in  Senate  ResoluUon  48,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  on  the  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Is  to  provide  information  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  relative  to 
water  resource  programs.  Throughout  the 
country  there  is  grave  concern  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  the  Nation's  water  resources  in 
relation  to  prospective  requirements.  ThU 
concern  arises  from  recognition  that  water 
uses  will  Increase  greatly  dtirlng  the  next  30 
years  because  of  the  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation along  with  even  greater  expansion  of 
Industrial  and  agricultural  productkm. 

The  gravity  of  the  water  reeotiroes  sltus- 
tlon  is  brtnight  to  focus  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  OMWt  of  the  water  thst  U 
available  and  Inexpensive  to  use  is  In  use  al- 
ready. The  next  30  years'  national  growth 
win,  however,  require  Increases  in  watsr  uses 
estimated  to  be  from  50  percent  to  S50  per- 
cent greater  than  present  usee. 

Significant  or  persistent  water  shortages 
would  severely  retard  national  growth  by 
limiting  economic  production,  and  it  might 
also  endanger  living  standards  and  health 
ooiKlltlona.  This  is  because  supplies  of  water 
of  suitable  qxiallty  are  essential  for  every 
phase  of  the  economy.  They  are  eeeential 
for  human  and  community  uses,  for  agri- 
culture, especially  irrigation  farming,  and  In 
atwut  equal  volume  for  the  onany  direct  and 
Indirect  industrial  usee,  lialntsnanee  of 
watsr  rssouroes,  is  of  course,  vital  to  naviga- 
tion and  hydroelectric  power  geoeration  that 
have  such  important  functkms  in  almost 
•very  section  of  this  country.  Adequate 
water  supplies  are  indispensable  for  most 
forms  at  wildlife  and  reersational  activities 
In  which  there  is  Increasing  pnbUe  partici- 
pation. 

Wster  for  these  many  usss  to  often  taken 
for  granted,  but  drought  years  and  falUng 
groundwater  leveto  give  us  Sharp  warning 
that  water  suppUee  are  not  avaUable  auto- 
matlcaUy.  Thorough  advance  preparations 
must  be  made  to  aseure  that  there  wlU  be 
enough  water  of  acoepUble  quality  when  It 
to  needed.  We  know  from  esperlenee  that 
euch  advance  preparations  take  10  to  18  years 
for  even  relatively  Mnall  projeets.  Much 
longer  time  to  required  to  develop  the  larger 
projeoto  to  supply  any  substantial  Increase 
la  ueable  water.  This  Indlcateo  that  the 
projeete  and  other  meaiures  aeedtd  to  meet 
the  INO  water  requlrementi  should  be 
staitsd  ta  the  very  near  future. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  taoreas- 
tng  iuppliee  of  usable  water.  It  eaa  be  ao- 
eonpllshed  by  furthor  atortft  of  stream- 
flows  and  other  works  for  rlvtr  regulation. 
There  are  aleo  challenging  opportunities  In 
the  applloatlon  of  new  technologlee  for 
desallBlmUoB  of  saline  and  brackish  waten. 
reduction  of  evaporation  lossss,  Indueed  pre- 
cipitation, eeepage  control,  waste-water  sal- 
vage and  Blmltsr  methods. 

Xnereasse  in  water  requirements  of  the 
magnitude  thst  are  In  prospect  wUl  Involve 
significantly  Increased  costs,  and  often  they 
may  Involve  the  choice  among  alternative 
plans  With  markedly  different  ecete  and 
benefits,  For  thsee  reasons,  althotigh  the 
Oongrees  oonsUtenUy  has  reeognlMd  and 
reeponded  to  water  needs  of  the  Vatlon  and 
of  local  eommuniues,  it  to  now  confronted 
with  queetlons  as  to  how  much  water  de- 
velopment to  needed  and  what  level  of  costs 
to  Justified. 

^our  Presldentlsl  eommlsslona  and  a  oom- 
mlttee of  OablBst  members  have  made 
major  studies  of  water  resource  problems 
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since  1949.  The  reports  of  these  studies 
provide  much  useful  information,  but  they 
have  not  been  in  a  form  for  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  they  have  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  legislative  recommendations  of  the 
President.  Four  recent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  express  Its  concern  for  full  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  land  and  water  resources,  and  call 
for  programs  commensurate  with  national 
requirements.  The  factual  analyses  to  be 
secured  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  48 
will  provide  the  basis  for  determining  what 
programs  and  other  measures,  both  public 
and  private,  are  requisite  to  assure  that 
available  water  resources  will  meet  require- 
ments between  now  and  1B80. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  needed  analyses 
falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  four  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate:  The  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Pub- 
lic Works,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  order  to 
secure  comprehensive  and  coordinated  exam- 
ination, the  resolution  provides  for  a  tem- 
porary special  committee  to  be  composed  of 
members  of  those  four  standing  commit- 
tees. This  select  committee  will  be  of  lim- 
ited duration  terminating  on  January  31, 
1961,  by  which  time  it  U  to  report  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  Being  a  study 
committee,  it  would  not  Impinge  on  the 
legUlaUve  functions  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. 

The  resolution  calls  for  recommendations 
based  on  studies  regarding  (a)  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  water  resource  programs 
that  will  be  needed  bttween  now  and  1980; 
and  (b)  the  character  of  legislation  that 
Will  encourage  new  methods  for  Increasing 
water  supplies. 

In  order  to  be  useful  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee's  report  should  respond  spe- 
cifically and  factually  to  questions  about 
water  resource  programs  such  as  (1)  how 
much  water  development  is  needed,  (3) 
when  U  it  needed,  (3)  where  is  it  needed, 
(4)  what  should  be  the  pattern  of  water 
development,  («)  what  leveto  of  coet  and 
expenditures  are  Justlflabls  for  futtire  water 
development. 

Fortunately,  for  a  good  many  years  Fed- 
eral and  State  technical  agencies  have  as- 
sembled the  basic  technical  data  on  water 
resources  and  water  uses.  During  the  first 
year  of  lu  operaUon,  the  select  committee 
should  therefore  be  able  to  oomptls  many  of 
the  facte  pertinent  to  theee  queetlons. 

Two  important  gape  will  need  to  be  filled 
before  thU  material  will  be  useful  In  formu- 
lating the  oommlttee  recommendations: 

X.  It  will  be  neceeeary  to  develop  guldee 
as  to  what  amounu  of  water  will  be  re- 
quired la  reutlon  to  various  levels  of  popu- 
lauoa  and  eoonoaUc  activity,  suted  In 
tlms  psriods  and  by  geographic  areas,  theee 
requiremenu  will  indicate  the  goato  of 
water  reeource  development  programs, 
/  -J'  '^•^•^n*  t»P  to  be  filled  U  to  pro- 
vide guldee  as  to  the  economic  lUalts  for 
water  development;  thst  is,  what  costs  per 
acre-foot  are  economically  Justified  for 
water  for  various  uses,  and  how  much  ex- 

Cnditure  of  public  and  private  funds  can 
economically   jusUfied   for   water  pro- 
grams. '^ 

Another  phase  of  the  conunlttee's  pro- 
gram under  thU  reeolutlon  will  be  ooa- 
oerned  with  new  methods  for  development 
of  water  suppliee,  Thto  to  the  phase  of  the 
study  that  has  to  do  with  desallnlaaUoa. 
evsporsUon  reducuon,  Induced  prectpiu- 
tlon,  and  like  proceeees.  In  thto  fisld.  the 
oommlttee  should  bring  together  the  Judg- 
-  msnt  of  competent  technical  experts  re- 
larding  the  posslblllUes  of  ths  various  new 
methods  and,  to  the  extent  poeelble.  eeU- 
mstes  should  be  sought  of  ths  probable 
amounts  of  water  yield  and  the  probable  cost 
ranges  of  ths  various  methods.  Ths  views 
and  experience  of  technical  end  industrial 


experts  should  be  analyzed  to  bring  out  any 
suggestions  regarding  legislative  means  for 
encouraging  new  methods  lor  water  resou'je 
development. 

Because    of    the    diversity    of    specialized 
technical    material    that    will    have    to    be 
analyzed  for  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  also  because  of  its  temporary  char- 
acter,   the    needed    factual    and    analytical 
studies    can    probably    be    secured    best    by 
placing  principal  reliance  on  existing  tech- 
nical organizations  rather  than  by  employ- 
ment of  a  large  committee  staff.     To  this 
end,  the  resolution  provides  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  make  full  use  of  private  organi- 
zations, schools.  Institutions,  and  Individu- 
als, as  well  as  the  studies  and  plans  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies.    In  addition  to  se- 
curing  the   cooperation   of   the   agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  committee  should 
seek   to  avail   itself  of  the  knowledge  and 
Information  about  water  resources  and  water 
problems   that  each  of  the  States  develops 
through  appropriate  Stete  officials.     In  ad- 
dition,  it  is  expected   that  the  committee 
will   utUlze   research   contracts  with   Stete 
colleges  and  universities,  and  with  research 
InstltuUons,    and    the    major   share    of   the 
funds  requested  will  be  used  for  such  con- 
tracts.    A   limited   number  of  leading  au- 
thorities  In   the   field   of   water   resources 
should  be  available  from  time  to  time  for 
consulteUon  and  roundteble  discussions. 

On  this  basis,  it  U  expected  that  the  com- 
mittee will  require  only  a  very  small  profes- 
sional steff  of  two  or  three  persons  to  co- 
ordinate and  Interpret  the  research  for  the 
committee. 

Other  committee  expenses  relate  mainly  to 
the  conduct  of  hearings  in  Washington  and 
In  the  field.  These  hearings  wlU  be  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Informed  public  expres- 
sion regarding  the  substantive  content  of 
the  factual  analyses  ss  they  become  availa- 
ble. Consideration  by  the  committee  of 
such  public  expression  will  aid  it  In  the 
formulaUon  of  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Funds  required  for  these  purposes  are  esti- 
mated to  be  S176.000  for  the  period  ending 
January  31,  1900.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules,  this  amount  Includes  the  full  coste  of 
study  contracts  that  will  extend  beyond  that 
date,  all  of  which  must  be  authorised  before 
such  contracts  can  be  executed. 

According  to  preeent  Information,  only  a 
much  smaller  amount  U  sxpeoted  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  final  la-month  period  of  the 
committee's  work. 

Attached  is  a  tabulation  of  the  estimated 
budget  to  January  81,  1900. 

Because  of  ths  nonpartisan  character  of 
thto  Inquiry  Into  water  reeource  require- 
ments, and  to  avoid  unnecessary  expeadU 
ture.  the  budget  for  the  coaunlttee  does  not 
provide  ssparate  minority  counsel.  If.  bow- 
ever,  the  Rules  Oommlttee  feeto  that  direct 
minority  representaUoa  to  essential,  thto 
would  reouire  a  somewhat  Itrter  staff  and 
as  a  reeuft,  the  funds  to  be  allowed  might 
need  to  be  Increaeed. 

If  desired  by  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and 
Admlntotratloa.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  appear 
before  It  In  support  of  ths  budget. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OUMTON  p.  ANOnSOK. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  the  remaining  amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 
"Resolution  establishing  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  of  the  de- 
velopment and  coordination  of  water  re- 
sources." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  I  do  so  in  order  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  able  Senator  from  Montana 
and  his  colleagues,  who  have  done  a  fine 
piece  of  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRo,  88  follows: 

Statucxnt  bt  SxNAToa  AKBoeoir  Rslativx 

TO     SSNATI    RXSOLUnON    48,    TO    XSTASUSH 

A  Sxi^cT  CoKMxrm  ON  Natzokal  Watb 
Rxsovacn 


Tht  PRB8ZDZN0  OVTICIR.  Tht 
quosUon  l8  on  strttlnt  to  the  oommlt- 
tM MBMidments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
psre  B,  ling  8.  In  tht  araondmtnt  of  tht 
Oommlttee  on  Inttrtor  and  Ziuular  Af- 
fairs. Z  offer  an  amendment,  aftor  tht 
words  "Of  tht"  to  strlkt  out  "sptolal" 
and  Instrt  "stltot". 

In  othtr  plaots  throughout  tht  rttolu- 
tlon.  tht  oorrtotloB  was  madt  but  at 
this  point  It  was  mlsstd  In  somt  way. 


Senats  Resolution  48.  to  establish  a  Select 
Oommlttee  on  National  Water  Reeouroee.  to 
now  before  the  Senate  with  perfecting 
amendments  and  a  favorabls  report  by  the 
Oommlttee  on  Rulee  and  Admlntotratton. 
It  was  my  prlvllsfe  to  preeent  the  favorable 
report  on  the  reeoluUon  for  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Before  dtoousslng  ths  rssoluUon.  I  wish  to 
glvs  recofniuon  to  Its  sponsor,  ths  Junior 
Senator  from  lloataaa  (Mr.  MaMBinu)  and 
the  coeponsor.  hto  senior  eolleague  from 
Montana  (lir.  MuaaAT).  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  a  great  number  of  the  other  Senator*— 
probably  all  of  them— la  expreselag  apprMla- 
tlon  to  the  authors  of  the  resolution  for  ths 
keen  and  broad-vtoloned  Isadershlp  that  they 
provide  In  water  reeource  matters.  ThaUr 
sponsorship  of  thto  rssolutlon  to  another 
demonatraUoB  of  that  leadership.  Thsreeo- 
lutton  brings  to  focus  ths  Immsdlacy  and  the 
urgency  of  the  nationwide  water  problem. 
Senate  Reeolutlon  48.  furthermore,  providee 
the  Senate  with  a  practical  and  feasible 
means  for  coming  to  ^rlps  with  ths  waUr 
problsm  and  with  ths  rssponslblllUss  of  the 
Senate  for  water  reeource  development. 

Nationally,  our  water  problems  are  now 
more  critical  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore, and  we  know  that  they  will  increase 
In  gravity  In  the  oomUag  years.  I  say  thto 
because  increased  use  of  water  in  ths  com- 
ing years  to  a  csrtalnty,  and  it  u  ceruin  also 
that  ths  Increase  will  be  very  large.    Two 

eladpal  factors  causs  thto.  ons  factor  being 
s  Increaae  la  population,  the  ether  factor 
being  Increase  In  average  water  uee  per  per- 
son.   Bitlmates  of  future  population  and 
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futur*  p«r  CKplu  w«ur  um  vRry  within 
rMMr  wld*  Umiu.  but  all  ot  them  oonArm 
th«  fTRVlty  of  (h«  problMn.  A  oonMrvfttlvfl 
Mtlmai*  of  th*  w»t«r  rtqulrtd  hj  INO  U 
b«t»d  on  the  Mium«d  populfttion  of  about 
mo  millton  Mid  only  inoa«rftM  inerMM  In 

f)»r  enplt*  UM,  but  flv«n  thli  Ntlmat*  OftlU 
ur  H  M<pfro«nt  InortM*  In  tht  WKttr  lup* 
plUa  ftvKlUblt.  Othvr  Ntlm»tM  by  hlfhij 
quKlintd  Mp«rU  IndtOMtt  ihMt  by  IBIO  tht 
lit0r«M«  In  w«l«r  r«qulr«m«nta  miiy  b«  in 
th«  ord*r  of  150  p«rof  nt. 

In  dUoitMlni  wftt*r  luppllN  itnd  r«qutr«« 
m«nu,  I  im  rtmindMI  kirIh  of  t  atMrtUni 
dvmonatrfttlon  of  how  our  naw  at*nd«rda  of 
tlvint  eraata  tneraaaad  watar  raquiramanta. 
X  aommantad  raaaatly  about  a  maiaalna  U« 
luatratlon  of  a  naw  raal  aatata  davalopmant 
of  tha  modarata-prlea  rania  of  homaa.  Thla 
plalura  ahowa  aavaral  aquara  btoaka  of  homaa 


INO  raquiramanta  for  watar  ahould  ba  atari* 
ad  In  tha  vary  naar  f  utura. 

A  iraat  ahara  of  tha  raapoaaiblllty  for 
maatlni  tha  futura  watar  naada  of  tha 
oouBtry  la  aquaraly  on  tha  Oonf  raaa.  To  lu- 
talllganUy  fulAil  thla  ebllfaUon  wa  muat 
hava  a  fraat  daal  of  information  oonoarnlni 
our  praaant  altuaUon  and  our  futura  naada 
that  wa  do  not  hava  now. 

It  la  tha  purpoM  uf  lanata  Raaolutlon  4t 
to  provlda  thit  muoh  ntadtd  inrnrmitUon. 
Wa  will  gat  tha  raqulrad  informaUon  if  tha 
authority  u  irantad  to  prooaad  with  tha 
Btudlaa  propoaad  by  thla  raaolutlon. 


April  iO 
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and,  un  both  aldaa  of  tna  atraat  a  vary  houaa 
hat  ita  own  privata  awlmminf  pool.  PrI* 
vata  raaltfanoa  awlmmlni  poola.  I  am  told, 
on  tha  avaraca.  uaa  about  M.OOO  fallona  of 
watar— that  la,  approalmataly  thraa  tlmaa 
tha  avaraia  oapaolty.  And  awlmminf  poola 
ara  now  balng  inataliad  In  thla  eountry  at 
tha  rata  of  about  60.000  to  10,000  naw  prl> 
vata  poola  par  yaar, 

Z  do  not  mMn  to  auffaat  that  awlmmlng 
poola  by  thamaalvaa  ara  a  major  factor  In 
watar  problama— although  in  oartaln  com- 
munitiaa  thay  hava  placad  a  tarrlda  atraaa 
on  tha  munlolpal  watar  supply  faollltlaa. 
What  t  am  pointing  out  la  that  not  only  la 
tha  VM,  population  Inoraaalng ,  but  alao  all 
of  our  munlolpal  and  Induatrlal  davalop- 
manta  ara  taking  far  mora  watar, 

Thara  la  a  algnitlaant  artiola  on  tha  front 
paga  of  tha  Wall  Itraat  Journal  for  Friday, 
April  10,  1989.  I  quota  juat  two  aantaucaa 
from  that  artiola: 

"If  tha  currant  (population)  growth  ourva 
aontlnuaa,  aaaarta  tha  Canivii  Buraau.  tha 
Vnltad  dutaa  will  oonuin  iioo  million  paopla 
by  19dO.  That  would  ba  a  laap  of  M  mllllun 
from  todays  tally  and  mora  than  doubla 
tha  inoraaaa  In  any  similar  paat  parlod." 
That  aama  Wall  Btraat  Journal  ramtnUa  ua 
of  tha  data  that  taohnleal  man  hava  alraady 
praaantad  about  tha  Inoraaaad  rau  of  par 
capita  uaa,  At  tha  bagtnnlng  of  tha  ean> 
tury,  daily  par  oapiu  uaa  (Inotudlng  In* 
duatrlal  uaa)  waa  about  MO  gallona:  by 
I9M  thla  avaraga  had  riaan  to  1 J40  gaUona, 
and  tha  aatlmata  for  1970  la  1,980  galloaa 
par  aaplta  par  day. 

Will  thara  ba  anough  watar  to  maat  thaaa 
raquiramanta  f     Tha  Ohlaf  Kydrologlat  of 
tha  Oaolofleal  Survay  haa  aald:  "Aa  mattara 
atand  now.  moat  watar  that  la  Immadlataly 
avaUabla  and  laacpanalva  to  um  at  Moh  In- 
dividual point   la   In   qm   alraady."     Thla 
maana  that  tha  addlUonal  watar  raqulrad  to 
aupply  tha  inoraaaad  uaN  wlU  hava  to  ba 
provldad  throufh  oonMrvatlon  and  develop. 
m«nt  of  watar  raaourcci,  and  through  im* 
provad  eoordlnatlon  of  tha  proapMtlva  uaM. 
Ther*  ara  many  opportunltlM  for  lnoraa«< 
Ing  tha  luppllM  of  water  for  the  Increaaed 
future  usM.     Subatantlal  IncreaM  of  water 
tiBM  can  be  provided  through  oooMrvatlon 
by  meana  of  etorage  and  regulation  of  flow*, 
and  through  other  worlu  for  river  regula- 
tlon.    There  are  alao  Mveral  challenging  op- 
portunitiM  to  expand  the  amounte  of  the 
usable  suppllee  by  new  technologlea  for  de- 
aallnlBation  of  brackish  and  aaline  waters. 
reduction  of  loasw  due  to  evaporation  and 
evapo-transplraUon.  SMpage  control,  waste- 
water   salva^,   and   similar   applicaUons  of 
r«c«nt  technical  advances. 

Such  water  development  programs,  how- 
ever, must  be  undertaken  far  in  advance  of 
the  requirements  for  the  water.  Iven  rela- 
tively small  water  projecU  talce  10  to  16  years 
for  planning  and  conatrucUon,  and  most 
projects  that  would  provide  subetanUal 
quanUUee  of  water  take  correspondingly 
longer  time.  This  indicates  that  the  proj- 
ecU  and  otlier  measures  needed  to  meet  the 


Mr.  JAVXn.    Mr.  PrMldont 

Tht  PRllZDXNO  OPPXCIR.  Doaa  tha 
■•nator  from  Now  York  wtah  to  aptak  on 
tht  Iftbor  blUf 

Mr.  JAVm.  No.  X  tnttnd  to  gptak 
on  another  Bubjtet. 

Mr,  Pi'otldtnt,  a  parllamontary  In- 
quiry. 

Tht  PRiaiDZNO  OFPZCKR.  Tht 
Stnator  will  aUU  It. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  Zi  Umt  llmittd  on  a 
matttr  othtr  than  tht  labor  blUt  Z  8ttk 
rtoornlUon  on  anothtr  tubjtct  than  tht 
ptndlni  mtMurt. 

^  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ttxat.  Mr.  Prtal- 
dtnt.  Z  ylvld  10  minuloa  to  Uia  Bonator 
fi'om  Ntw  York. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  Mr.  Prttldtnt,  a  parlta- 
mtntaiT  Inquiry. 

^Tht  PRISIDZNO  OFPZCIR.  Tht 
Stnator  wlU  tUtt  It, 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Zi  tht  Umt  oontroUtd 

upon  iubjMU  othtr  than  tht  Ubor  bUir 

Tht  PRWIDINO  OfTZClR,    Ztianol. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.    Z  attk  rtoognlUon  upon 

anothtr  tubjMt. 

X  havt  bttn  yleidtd  10  mlnuttt,  and  Z 
ihall  uat  It. 

Tha  PRB8XZ3INO  OFPICKR.  Tht 
Senator  fi^om  New  York  la  reoogniatd. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  I  thank  my  oolltagut. 
tht  majority  Itadtr. 

Z  am  Introducing  for  approprtatt  ref- 
erence, on  behalf  of  tht  Senator  from 
Ktntupky  (Mr.  Cooml,  tht  Stnator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MviiayI.  and  my- 
■tlf .  a  bill  to  tttabllah  a  World  Z>evtlop- 
ment  Corporation  for  the  purpoee  of 
•Umulatlng  free  world  eoonomlc  growth 
by  inoreaalng  materially  the  amount  of 
private  capital  which  flows  from  the 
United  SUtea  and  other  Industrial  na- 
tions into  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
non-Communist  world. 

TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1743)  to  promote  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  private  capital  from  the 
United  States  into  economically  sound 
enterprises  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
to  enlist  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
individual  private  investors  in  this  un- 
dertaking, to  promote  world  peace 
through  the  expansion  of  mutual  eco- 
nomic interests,  to  reduce  gradually  the 
need  for  U.S.  foreign  public  investments 
and  grants,  to  establish  a  Work!  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  for  other  related 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


Mr.  JAVITS^  Mr.  Preaident,  people 
like  myself  and  many  of  my  eolltavuta 
ftel  that  upon  tht  United  SUtet  will  rtit 
tht  re^MnslblUty  whtthtr.  throuih  tht 
ust  of  capiui  and  credit,  wt  can  htlp  to 
bring  about  higher  stendards  of  living. 
tap^laUy  In  the  frtt  world,  upon  which 
will  dtptnd  our  luootai  m  tht  free 
world's  leader,  and  the  auootas  of  the 
forces  of  freedom,  as  against  tht  oom- 
peting  forots  of  eommunUm,  whloh 
Msurt  tht  undtrdeveloptd  artas  that  tha 
btat  way  wheitby  te  brinf  thtmstlvea 
abreast  of  the  modtm  world  It  by  doing 
It  under  the  Communist  syitem. 

Xn  tht  ami  of  tht  world  whtrt  tht 
two  systems  art  In  dlrtet  oompoUUon,  as 
thty  art  In  Communist  China  and  In 
India,  thla  beoomes  a  seriously  ptrtlneni 
qutsuon  tnd.  Indtod.  tht  wholt  quottlon 
of  survival  of  frtt  InsUtutlons  In  the 
world,  ThtldeaofaWorldDtvtlopmeni 
CorporaUon  la  one  way  by  which  we  are 
■Mklni  to  do  what  oan  bt  dont  on  a  con- 
Unulnf  optrating  basis  with  tht  aid  of 
what  tht  fitt  world  knows  tht  btst.  and 
that  is  with  the  aid  of  individuals  and 
voluntery  Invtatmtnte. 

Optrating  as  a  worldwidt  tqulty  In- 
vwtOMnt  agency,  tht  World  Dtvtlopmrnt 
Corporation  would  obteln  capital  funds 
for  Invtstment  overseas  In  private  bual- 
nttits  and  economic  dtvtlopmtni  proj- 
tote  primarily  Uuouah  tht  salt  of  stock 
al  IS  a  share  te  millions  of  small  in- 
vestors with  a  loni-raatt  objttttve 
of  $15  billion  of  purehaMd  tnvtited 
capital, 

Tht  basic  plan  for  tht  World  X)tvtlop- 
mtnt  CorporaUon  has  bttn  dtvtloptd  by 
■•»V*^  A.  Javiu.  Uwm  and  ttono- 
mlst,  with  tht  assistenet  of  Lton  M.  Xty- 
■trllni.  oonsulting  teonomlst  and  formtr 
Chairman  of  the  PretMent's  Council  on 
Economic  Advisers. 

Btnjamin  Javlte.  who  la  my  brother, 
is  tht  author  of  stvtral  ariloltt  and 
books  on  tht  subjtot  of  ptaet  Ihrauih  in- 
vettOMni.  and  in  l»M  ht  travatod  axten- 
aivtly  In  Buropt  and  Asia  te  tain  support 
for  a  World  Development  Corporation 
from  leaders  In  government,  finanet  axul 
Invtttmtnt.  international  toonomks. 
business,  labor,  and  other  branches  of 
economic  activity. 

Ritht  now.  as  we  marshal  the  eco- 
nomic, spiritual,  and  poUUeal  resources 
which  must  be  brought  to  bear  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  meetlnff  the  Commu- 
nists' massive  cold  ymr  offensive,  we  must 
devise  a  meaningful  role  in  this  grim 
strucgle  which  can  be  played  by  the 
average  dUeen.  The  World  Oeveloment 
CorporaUon  la  the  kind  of  provocaUve. 
stimulating  proposal  which  may  well 
prove,  at  least  in  part,  the  soluUon  to  this 
vital,  yet  perplexing  pj-oblem  of  giving 
our  people  a  direct  sense  ct  parUcipa- 
tlon  in  developing  opportuniUes  for  the 
people  of  the  world  and  countering  the 
Soviet  threat. 

In  dramaUc.  realUUc  terms,  the  Cor- 
poration would  offer  an  individual  even  in 
the  lower  income  brackets  an  opportunity 
to  buy  a  share  in  world  peace— to  invest 
in  the  future  of  his  family,  his  country, 
and  the  democraUc  way  of  life  through 
investing  in  the  steady,  yet  peaceful,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expansion  of  under- 


developed areas  In  LaUn  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia, 

As  olUitns  of  tht  Itadlng  naUon  of  tht 
fire  world,  wt  art  wtll  awart  of  tht  trt- 
mrndoua  social  and  toonomlo  gains 
v.hlch  hava  paralltltd  tht  dtvtlopmtnt 
of  our  highly  Induitrlallitd,  private 
ciuerprlae  economy.  Such  flrathand 
knowledse  la  not  poeaasaed  by  the  head 
ul  n  family  In  Caylon,  Paraguay,  or  Zndta 
NMiri-v  iha  average  llfttpan  ii  41  ytara  or 
lev*  nnd  tha  ptr  caplte  Income  rai'ely 
rxceeda  1100  annually.  It  Is  thla  man, 
and  milliona  moi<e  tike  him  who  sra  the 
puma  urgrte  of  tht  Communist  bloc  na* 
tionk'  brand  of  toonomlo  warfart  whloh 
has  alrtady  tarmarktd  about  |1,T  billion 
In  economic  aid  alont  te  undardtveloped 
areas  in  the  last  4  years, 

I  should  like  to  tmphailM  at  thU  point 
that  CommunUt  China  within  the  paat 
few  years  has  advanetd  about  liao  mil- 
lion out  of  lU  straltentd  economy  for 
the  purpott  of  foreign  toonomlo  assist- 
anot. 

It  is  appartnt  that  tht  Unlttd  Stetea 
will  have  to  auateln  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  thttt  artas  through  such 
insu-umtnte  as  tht  Dtvtlopmtnt  Loan 
F\ind  for  ttvtral  ytari  te  oomt,  and  In 
all  probability  It  may  bt  ntoeasary,  If 
we  are  te  do  the  Job  necessary  te  be 
done  to  double  sueh  aid  from  nearly  |l 
billion  annually  te  IS  billion  a  yur  In 
the  next  I  years,  Me^'ever,  we  need 
not  commit  ourselves  te  a  flacal  race 
with  the  Russians  In  whloh  wt  mateh 
rvdtral  dollars  against  rublts  in  tht  fltid 
of  fortlgn  toonomlo  aid.  not  if  wt  will 
only  eaDltellit  on  an  alternauvt  which 
no  tetalitartan  Communist  reglmt  tan 
enlist— private  oapltal, 

Presuming  Utat  a  World  Dtvtlopmtnt 
CorporaUon  Is  In  optraUon  and  our  Fed- 
eral ouUays  for  ovtrtea  economic  assist- 
ance la  doubled  by  1H4,  It  Is  not  iUoglcal 
to  predict  that  in  public  and  private 
funds  combined,  our  fortifn  toonomlo 
acUvlty  will  amount  te  about  IT  billion 
a  year— or  almost  twice  the  preeent  rate 
of  economic  aki  and  ntw  dlrtet  private 
Investment. 

The  achievement  of  this  interim  6- 
year  goal— dui  Ing  which  our  net  outflow 
of  private  oversea  investment  would  in- 
crease from  about  IS  billion  annually  te 
more  than  |5  billion— should  create  the 
foundaUon  and  instrumentaliUes  for  a 
RreaUy   enlarged   long-range   economic 
development  program,  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  private  dollar  overseas  In 
undei-developed  areas  steadily  outstrip- 
Pln«  that  of  the  public  tax  dollar.    While 
the  Federal  ouUay  remains  around  the 
$2  billion  mark,  the  net  outflow  of  pri- 
vate investment  should  eventually  in- 
crease  to   about   $13    billion    annually. 
Of  that  amount,  about  $6  billion  would 
flow  through  customary  channels,  re- 
sponsive to  the  stimuIaUve  effect  of  $2 
billion  a  year  of  public  investment,  and 
more  Importantly,  responsive  to  the  ef- 
fect of  about  $7  billion  a  year  of  private 
investment  through  the  World  Develop- 
ment CorporaUon.    At  that  point,  the 
raUo  between  direct  private  investment 
and  public  outflow  would  be  about  6\^ 
to  1.  compared  with  the  present  raUo  of 
about  2>^  to  3  to  1. 

By  projectlns  overseas  the  uniquely 
successful  blend  of  private  and  public 
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efforts  which  Is  so  basic  a  eharaoterlsUo 
JLi?*.J'5'  •«<««ai^«y»ttm.  wt  oan 
f 2!J .?  }^*  f^"^  ^  undtrdtvtloptd 
artas  that  a  vital  toonomy  oan  product 
Jar  mora  under  frttdom  than  a  tetall- 
terlan  tconomy  can  undtr  tht  push- 
botten  toonomlo  and  political  control 
of  dtotetorshlp.  With  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment stimulating  a  total  economic 
asalatence  level  approachinu  IIS  bil- 
lion a  ynr,  tht  oost  te  tht  U,S.S.R, 
of  comptung  would  bt  fantasUoally  high, 
In  Kttemptlns  te  keep  pace,  the  Commu- 
mat  bloc  luuons  would  almoat  eertelnly 
•ndangar  their  arabiUous  plans  foi-  In- 
dusU'lal  txpanslon  and  better  living 
stendaitls  now  being  hluhly  publleiatd 
te  the  Uireadbare  populaUona  in  their 
own  oountrlea, 

I'ht  faet  romalna.  howtvtr,  that  wt  art 
now  at  the  elevenUi  hour  of  need  for 
aeai-chlng  out  workable  maUiods  te  ex- 
pand private  overseas  investment  and 
Uiat  until  quite  rtctntly  tht  wholt  proj- 
tct  sufftrtd  fiom  gross  ntgitct.   Last 

i2f;«'»,?2?"]iVf  •!)**'^  •"  emandrntnt. 
which  I  had  tht  honor  te  sponsor,  te  Uit 
Mutual  Stourlty  Act  of  18SS  auUiorlalng 
tht  Stete  Department  te  pi'epait  a  tpt- 
cial  i-tport  on  Uit  role  of  private  tnter- 
prist  in  advancing  U)t  fortlgn  poUey  ob- 
JtcUvts  of  tht  United  Stetea,  Tht 
itudy.  madt  by  Ralnh  SUauas  of  Ntw 
Ywk  as  Diitotor  undtr  Uit  authority  of 
Xrtidtr  Sterttary  of  Stete  Douglas  Dillon, 
mV.  ft"*^  •<"•  Utr  thU  monui  undtr  thi 
tltlt  "Expanding  Private  Xnvtstmtnt  foi* 
n-tt  World  Boonomio  Oi-owth,"  Xt 
pltar ly  envisions  tht  nttd  and  tht  prae- 
5J?*"ty  0'  the  approach  uUllttd  by  Utt 
World  Dtvtlopmtnt  CorporaUon, 

XnadvooaUmthtttUbUshmtntofln- 
temaUonal  dtvtlopmtnt  tnvtstmtnt 
ppmpaiUtt,  tht  study  ouUints  Uttlr  func- 
Uons  which  indudt  stttlng  up  a  mtoha- 
nism  which  would  accumulate  private 
U.S.  capitel  for  invtstment  abroad  In 
paiuiershlp  wlUi  local  business,  provid- 
ing a  private  flnancinr  sourot  from 
which  new  or  expanding  private  enter- 
pnttt  in  less  dtvtloptd  countries  could 
turn  for  manaitrntnt  htlp,  providing  a 
private  contact  point  in  tht  Unlttd 
Stetee  where  busineesmen  overseas  can 
apply  for  private  U.8.  capital  or  teohnl- 
oal  assistance,  and  creaUng  private  U.S. 
organisations  which  have  a  strong  busl- 
nees  incenUve  to  search  out  and  develop 
private  investment  opportuniUes  in  the 
lees  developed  countries.  In  essence  the 
proposed  World  Development  Corpora- 
tion encompasses  these  obJecUves  and 
f uncUons  within  Its  overall  framework 

The  quesUon  may  be  asked  why 
should  we  have  a  World  Development 
CorporaUon?  The  endeavor  would  be 
to  get  the  CorporaUon  ofT  the  ground 
by  having  the  Federal  Oovemment  sub- 
scribe for  1500  million  of  the  special 
class  B  stock,  which  would  be  reUred 
out  of  the  investment  by  private  in- 
dividuals in  class  A  stock,  expected  to 
attain  the  figure  of  |15  billion,  as  I 
have  described  it.  In  that  way  there 
would  not  be  a  Oovemment  corporation, 
but  a  private  corporation. 

During  the  inlUal  period  the  Corpo- 
raUon's  manaRement  would  comprise  a 
Board  of  Directors  and  21  members, 
consisting  of  a  President  and  Executive 
Vice  President  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Unlttd  Stetea  and  9  mcm- 
btrs  appolnttd  from  pi'lvate  lift  by  tht 
Pjtsldtnt  Of  tht  United  Stetes.  and  ad- 
dlUonal members  as  Z  havt  ouUlned  in 
!?  ,■»»'«•  «'y  Whtn  tht  Oovemment 
l"*y^  PI  ^^^  °'  ^*^**  business,  the 
Board  of  Dlitetora  would  bt  expected  te 
represent  the  moat  ouUtanding  flnan- 
oial  and  drvelopineni  organlsaUoiia  in 
all  the  flee  world. 

It  is  time  that  Americana  atepped 
apolot tslng  for  the  pi-oflt  moUve  which 

ffi?*u"~.-®!*''  •""»■•  business  system. 
We  ahould  turn  our  oommtrolal  genlua 

tt/'*S  ^••'^  0'  introhandislni  tht  tool 
kit  of  private  tnterprlit  madt  up  of 
oapitel,  know-how,  individual  inlUative, 
and  resouroefulnees  so  Utat  it  will  sp- 

ff*liS  '^.?f^  •  **""«»  »«»»•  ^ho  live 
In  artas  with  per  eaplte  Uvlng  stend- 
ards now  at  fanusUoally  low  levels,  as 
the  most  dynamic,  most  pracUoal  way 
of  aohltvinir  a  batter  lift  whllt  prraeiv- 
Uit  fret  InsUtuUons,  Toward  Utat  ob- 
iteUvt.  a  proposal  llkt  tht  World  De- 
velopment CorporaUon  merlte  the  most 
eerlous  conslderaUon, 

Mr,  Pi>esldettt.  actually  billions  of  dol- 
lars worUi  of  itcurlUts  art  utdtd  tvtry 

Yet  think  of  Uie  concern  with  which  the 
»PP':«Prl«tlon  of  laas  mlUlon  or  ITOO 
million  for  Uit  Dtvtlopmtnt  Loan  Fund 
la  rtgaitltd  by  Uie  Seiutte  or  Uie  oUier 
^\J  tmphaaiat  Utat  faet  te  show 
that  tht  trtmendous  rttourot  of  private 
invtttmtnt,  which  is  Utt  dominant  ehar- 
f5SS4?.  ^  ^»  •••»««'«  •y"*^"  0' the 
United  Statts.  must  somthow  bt  tnlisted 
In  the  trtmtndous  tffoit  whloh  at  must 
makt,  foi'  wt  must  utlllit  monty  and 
ortdlt,  whllt  tht  Communiate  i^  te 
utUlat  foret  and  iron  diselpUnt  by  te- 
talltarian  govtmmtnt,  Zn  this  oomptU- 
tlon  wt  eannot  sunt  with  our  wtapons 
s«y  more,  Utan  they  are  sUnUni  wiu» 
??!r"'  J^».^"'  not  bt  flthtlnr  this 
batUt  tfftcUvtly  unltss  wt  throw  Into 
tht  balanct  tht  rtsources  of  our  private 
economic  system,  primarily  the  private 
invtsUntnt  system. 

Mr.  President.  Z  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  an  explanaUon  of  the  bill  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  Oie  Racoes. 
There  being  no  obJeeUon.  the  expla- 
naUon was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SvMMAav  or  Bill  To  BiTABUaii  Womlb 
DaVKLOPMBNT  OoaroaATiOM 
OBHCKAL  rvaroaia 
The  general  purpowa  of  the  bUl,  a«  tUted 
in  Its  opening  language,  are:  "to  promote  aa 
Increaiing  now  of  private  CRpital  from  the 
United    States    into    aconomioally    sound 
enterprises  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  to 
enlist  an  ever-increasing  number  of  indlfld- 
ual  private  investors  in  tliis  undertaking,  to 
promote  world  peace  through  the  expansion 
of    mutual    economic    Interests,    to   reduce 
gradually  the  need  for  U.S.  public  invest- 
ments  and   grants   overseas,   to  establish   a 
World    Development    Corporation,    and    for 
other  related  purposes." 

MAIN  rSATUKKS  OF  THX  BILL 

(1)  A  World  Development  Corporation  Is 
proposed  as  an  American  corporation.  Its 
major  purpoee,  as  a  worldwide  equity  in- 
veetment  agency,  would  be  to  make  avaUabie 
funds  of  a  private  capital  nature  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  economic  development  proj- 
ects and  private  business  In  counties  other 
than    the    United    States,   deemed   to   con- 
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tribute  to  the  sound  economic  development 
of  the  country  In  which  the  project  la  lo- 
cated. As  •  necessary  condition  of  such 
funds,  the  Corporation  would  have  to  find 
that  such  project  met  sound  economic  cri- 
teria, had  been  undertaken  after  coiui\ilta- 
tlon  with  the  country  in  which  the  project 
would  be  located,  and  that  funds  from  other 
sources  would  not  flow  readily  to  accomplish 
the  same  purposes. 

In  support  of  this  major  purpose,  the 
World  Development  Corporation  would  also 
be  authorized,  as  an  Investment  trust,  to 
purchase  minor  stock  Interests  In  domestic 
and  foreign  corporations  engaged  In  over- 
seas development  activity  already  In  being 
under  effective  management.  In  further 
support  of  Its  major  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  also  be  empowered  to  Insure 
upon  payments  of  appropriate  premiums,  to 
the  degree  found  actuarially  sound  and  In  ac- 
cord with  the  general  piu-poses  of  the 
Cori>oratlon.  a  reasonable  annual  rate  of  re- 
turn on  the  outstanding  Investment  of  any 
private  Investor  In  a  project  eligible  for 
basic  financial  assistance  by  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Corporation  would  obtain  capital 
funds  for  Its  operation  basically  by  offering 
Its  class  B  stock  for  public  sale,  predomi- 
nantly to  small  Investors,  at  a  price  yielding 
$6  per  share  to  the  Corporation.  Not  more 
than  500  million  shares  of  this  type  of  stock, 
totaling  $2>4  billion,  could  be  sold  In  any 
1  year,  and  not  more  than  3  billion  shares 
could  be  sold  In  the  aggregate  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  This  would  result 
ultimately  In  a  maxlmvun  of  $15  billion 
worth  of  class  B  stock. 

(3)  To  provide  Initial  and  temporary 
capital  funds  for  Its  operations,  the  Corpo- 
ration would  be  authorized  to  Issue  class  A 
stock  of  a  hundred  shares  of  par  value  of 
•  1  million  per  share,  totaling  $100  million. 
This  class  A  stock  would  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  UJ3.  Government  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Corporation  would 
also  be  authorized  to  obtain  initial  and 
temporary  capital  funds  for  its  operations 
by  issuing  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
or  by  Issuing  obligations  guarantee^  by  the 
Treasury.  Such  obligations  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  only  during  the  first 
6  years  of  the  life  of  the  Corporation,  could 
not  be  Issued  In  excess  of  9500  million  in 
any  1  year,  nor  could  the  total  amount  out- 
standing in  the  form  of  such  obligations 
exceed  $2  billion  at  any  time.  Such  obliga- 
tions would  be  interest  bearing. 

(4)  The  bill  contains  various  provisions 
for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  class  B  stock  to  the  retirement 
of  the  class  A  stock,  which  would  have  to 
be  retired  in  full  in  6  years  or  less,  and  also 
to  the  retirement  In  full  of  the  other  obli- 
gations referred  to  Jtist  above,  preferably 
within  6  years  but  In  any  event  within  26 
years  of  the  Initial  issue. 

(8)  So  long  as  any  class  A  stock  remained 
outstanding,  the  Corporation  would  be  an 
independent  agency  of  the  United  States. 
and  such  class  A  stock  would  be  the  only 
stock  of  the  Corporation  having  any  voting 
power  so  long  as  any  of  it  remained  out- 
standing. During  this  period,  the  Corpo- 
ration's management  would  consist  of  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  31  members,  consist- 
ing of  a  President  and  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  9  members  appointed 
from  private  life  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  all  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate:  6  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
various  U.S.  agencies  concerned  with  inter- 
national economic  development:  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  serving  ex  officio.  Upon 
final  retirement  of  the  class  A  stock  within 
6  years  or  sooner,  and  upon  retirement  of 
a  sufficient  amount  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  of  the  obligations 
Issued  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Trees- 


yxTj,  the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration vested  In  Its  class  A  stock  would  be 
transferred  to  the  class  B  stock.  At  this 
stage,  further  legislation  would  be  proposed, 
in  order  that  the  Corporation  subsequently 
would  function  under  private  ownership  and 
management. 


CESSATION  OP  ATMOSPHERIC 
NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Eisenhower  for  the 
use  of  the  prestige  and  initiative  of  the 
Office  of  the  President  in  urging  the 
Premier  of  Russia,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  to 
accept  the  treaty  proposal  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  that  all  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  tests  be  stopped,  and  that 
this  proposal  be  regarded  as  a  step  to« 
ward  the  international  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

It  is.  according  to  the  scientists,  from 
tests  within  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
that  the  health  hazard  of  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  air  comes.  There- 
fore, it  is  imperative  that  this  goal  be 
achieved,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
this  goal  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
failure  of  the  conference  in  Geneva. 

In  the  capacity  of  Senate  adviser  to 
the  conference,  I  was  informed  1  week 
ago  of  this  letter.  According  to  the  wire 
services,  the  existence  of  the  letter  was 
revealed  by  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  today. 
This  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  and  justify  the  full  and  active 
personal  attention  of  the  President — 
which  I  know  it  has  had — and  it  is  a 
matter  of  sufficient  significance  to  jus- 
tify the  full,  active,  and  personal  inter- 
vention by  the  President,  with  the  full 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency,  with  the  head  of  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  used 
this  direct  approach.  Once  again,  as  I 
did  1  week  ago  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  plead  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  accept  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government  as  one  which  is  made 
in  good  faith  and  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity. I  believe  this  is  an  achievable 
goal  which  could  be  a  major  first  step  on 
the  road  to  better  international  under- 
standing and  peace. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  in  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ha«  added  his 
personal  endorsement  to  the  proposal 
which  was  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
week  ago  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  agreeable  to 
a  ban  on  atmospheric  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons.  By  lending  the  great  prestige 
and  importance  of  his  Office  to  this  pro- 
posal, the  President  has  demonstrated 
the  importance  which  the  United  States 
has  attached  to  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing a  successful  and  fair  agreement  at 
the  Geneva  Conference.  The  Presi- 
dent's personal  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posal means  that  It  is  no  tactical  maneu- 
ver calculated  to  give  us  some  transient 


advantage  at  the  conference  table,  but 
is  a  serious  proposition,  earnestly  made. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President  has 
gone  directly  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  it. 
He  has  plainly  put  It  up  to  the  Soviet 
leader  himself  to  throw  the  door  open 
to  an  agreement  which  can  end  the  poi- 
soning of  the  air  by  fallout,  without 
jeopardy,  real  or  fancied,  to  any  coun- 
try concerned. 

Six  weeks  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  urged  that  this  course  be  taken  at 
Geneva.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  occa- 
sion to  place  in  the  Record  a  chronology 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  decision  to 
submit  this  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  proposal  which  was  labeled  as  a  major 
change  of  policy  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Since  that  time,  two  items  published  in 
two  of  Idaho's  leading  newspapers  have 
come  to  my  attention.  They  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  press  is  con- 
tributing to  the  growing  awareness  and 
interest  of  the  people  in  developments 
at  Geneva.  The  first  is  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Caldwell  Times  and  an- 
nounces the  latest  proposal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  other  item  is  an  editorial 
comment  on  the  proposal,  published  in 
the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  and 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

UNrm  States  PaxsENTS  Chvbch   Plam  on 

NucLEAs  Test  Contkol — Russian  Reaction 

Nbgativx  on  SuarACB  Explosion  Ban 
[Prom  the  Caldwell  (Idaho)  Times,  Apr.  13, 
1059] 

OcNXTA. — The  United  States  and  Britain 
asked  the  Soviet  Union  today  to  agree  to  a 
prompt  controlled  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth — leaving  the  problem  of  other  types  of 
blasts  for  later  negotiations.  Informants 
said  the  proposal  provided  for  splitting  up 
the  test  suspension  problem.  It  was  ad- 
vanced as  the  three-power  talks  resumed 
after  an  Easter  recess.  The  new  UB.  pro- 
posal was  in  line  with  the  plan  recently 
presented  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator 
Fkank  Chuech. 

First  Soviet  reaction  was  rei>orted  to  be 
negative.  Under  the  new  Western  plan, 
agreement  would  be  reached  at  once  on  ban- 
ning surface  and  atomic  nuclear  tests — the 
ones  which  cause  dangerous  radioactive  faU- 
out. 

Such  an  agreement  would  not  cover  very 
high  altitude  and  underground  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  blasU.  Such  explosions — 
difficult  to  police  In  any  event — could  be 
covered  In  some  subsequent  agreement 
reached  after  the  first  problem  had  been 
solved,  in  line  with  Senator  Chuech's  plan. 

UB.  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  and 
British  Minister  of  Sute  David  Onnsby- 
Oore  proposed  dividing  the  nuclear  problem 
into  two  paru  with  the  idea  of  getting  quick 
agreement  on  the  types  of  tesu  easiest  to 
detect.  The  ending  of  such  tests  also 
would  avoid  any  health  hazards  to  the 
world's  population. 

The  sources  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  would  prefer  an  agree- 
ment covering  the  entire  range  of  tests. 
But  the  Western  powers  recognized  that  this 
conference,  which  began  its  deliberaUons  on 
October  31.  now  was  bogged  down  on  Itost- 
West  differences  about  controls. 

Presumably  the  limited  agreement  now 
suggested  as  a  first  step  would  require  lees 
elaborate  policing  arrangemenu  than  a  toUl 
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ban.  The  Western  powers,  however,  want 
foolproof  controls  built  Into  any  type  of 
agreement  they  sign. 

The  plan  would  ban  all  tests  at  or  near 
ground  level,  which  cause  dangerous  fallout. 
It  would  permit  high  altitude  and  deep  un- 
derground blasts,  which  Western  experU 
contend  produce  no  harmful  resulu. 

Judging  from  the  line  taken  In  a  Soviet 
Foreign  MlnUtry  statement  8\mday,  the  So- 
viet posiUon  has  not  changed  since  the  con- 
ference recessed  Iforch  19  for  Kaster  after 
6  futile  months  of  talking. 

The  Soviets  clearly  still  want  a  veto  over 
any  Inspection  and  control  machinery  estab- 
lished to  enforce  a  test  ban. 

Officials  In  Washington  said  that  If  un- 
derground and  high  altitude  tests  were 
exempted  from  the  ban,  adequate  inspection 
measures  might  be  easier  to  agree  on.  Pro- 
hibition of  lower-level  blasts  could  be  more 
readily  enforced,  they  said,  because  the  fall- 
out produced  in  such  tests  makes  them 
much  more  easily  detectable. 

(Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une. Apr.  14. 1969) 
The  Cmitbch  Plan  Ooss  to  Soviets 
The   proposal   by  the  United   States  and 
Briuin  yesterday  to  ban  tesUug  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  earth's  atmosphere  was  an 
encouraging  one — even  though  the  first  Rus- 
sian reaction  was  to  reject  It. 

The  Western  appeal  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  stop  testing  nuclear  wea- 
pons on  or  near  ths  surface  of  the  eartn. 
These  are  the  explosions  which  pollute  the 
earth's  atmosphere  with  radioactive  fallout. 
They  also  are  the  explosions  which  are  easiest 
to  detect. 

The  West  therefore  asked  the  Soviet  Union 
to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  tesU  of  nuclear 
explosions  In  the  atmosphere,  leaving  for 
later  consideration  the  vexing  Issue  of  what 
to  do  about  underground,  underwater,  and 
outer  space  explosions. 

Soviet  Delegate  Semyon  Tsarapkin's  ini- 
tial reaction  to  the  Western  proposal 
at  three-power  Ulks  at  Geneva  was  negative. 
"It  is  not  acceptable,"  he  declared.  "We  have 
got  to  stop  everything." 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  under 
considerable  pressure  from  world  opinion  to 
weigh  carefully  this  plan  to  salvage  some 
measure  of  agreement  from  the  deadlocked 
conference  on  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  If 
the  Russians  summarUy  reject  a  plan  to  stop 
the  test  explosions  which  are  the  easiest  to 
detect  and  which  cause  radioactive  fallout 
endangering  the  world's  health,  then  the 
evidence  will  be  pretty  conclusive  that  they 
do  not  really  want  to  stop  testing  at  aU. 
Their  propaganda  position  In  the  world  wlU 
be  weak  Indeed  if  they  reject  a  proposal  as 
reasonable  as  this  one. 

Idaho  citizens  have  particular  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  West's  latest  compromise  plan, 
incidentally,  because  It  originally  was  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Pbank 
Chubch.  Democrat,  of  Idaho. 

More  than  a  month  go,  Chubch  said  In  a 
Senate  speech : 

"As  a  last  resort,  to  attempt  the  avoidance 
of  total  failure.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
United  SUtes  make  tbU  final  proposal:  An 
agreement  to  suspend  further  nuclear  wea- 
pons tesU  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  within 
the  framework  of  a  trustworthy  and  sufficient 
International  control  system,  adequate  to  re- 
liably detect  and  report  any  violation. 
Such  a  proposal  would  exclude  for  the  pres- 
ent any  agreement  involving  suspension  or 
control  of  nuclear  teeU  occurring  under- 
ground, underwater,  or  in  outer  space,  none 
of  which  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the 
air.  the  grave  cause  of  so  much  concern." 

Interestingly  enough,  only  two  Idaho  news- 
papers, the  Caldwell  Times  and  this  one. 
paid  any  editorial  attention  at  the  time  to 
Chubch -8  proposal.    HU  plan  won  consider- 
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ably  more  notice,  however,  from  newspi^Mrs 

and   magarlnes   of   a  national   character a 

coincidence  which  U  rather  familiar  by  now 
to  Idaho's  junior  Senator.  And  It  now  ap- 
pears that  his  Idea  was  good  enough  to  con- 
vince the  Oovemments  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  even  if  it  did  not  impress  some  of 
hU  fellow  Idahoans.  The  big  question  now 
of  course.  Is  whether  it  can  convince  the 
Russians. 

WhUe  the  first  Soviet  reaction  was  nega- 
tive, there  is  stUl  grounds  lor  hope  that  the 
Western  proposal  wUl  win  approval.  The 
Geneva  Conference  has  been  under  way  since 
last  October  31.  It  has  been  deadlocked  for 
months  now  on  the  adamant  positions  of 
Russia  and  the  West.  Russia  Insists  that 
all  nuclear  testing  should  be  ouUawed  Im- 
mediately by  a  simple  declaration  of  the  na- 
tions Involved  that  they  wlU  go  and  test  no 
more.  The  United  SUtes  and  Britain  insist 
that  bans  on  tesUng  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  adequate  Inspection  system  to  prevent 
cheating.  The  Russlazis  reply  that  an  inspec- 
tion arrangement  would  open  their  home- 
land to  a  network  of  spies  probing  into  Soviet 
secrets  under  the  guise  of  inspections.  The 
West  answers  that  It  would  be  absurd  to  ban 
nuclear  testing  without  safeguards  to  as- 
sure compliance. 

If  one  could  assume  that  both  the  Soviet 
and  Western  poslUons  were  sincere,  the  pUn 
now  proposed  should  be  welcomed  by  both 
camps.  It  would  stop  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  earth's  atmosphere,  where 
the  world's  health  Is  threatened.  It  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  an  elaborate  Inspec- 
Uon  system,  because  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere  already  can  be  detected  easily. 
Yet.  it  would  assure  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  more  to  rely  upon  than  a 
Soviet  scrap  of  paper  in  return  for  a  de- 
cision to  stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  question  of  testing  above  and  below 
the  earth's  atmosphere  would  not  be  re- 
solved by  this  plan,  of  course,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  to  agree  on  a  method  to  ban 
all  nuclear  tests  if  such  an  agreement  were 
at  all  possible. 

The  evidence  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
thus  far  makes  it  clear  beyond  question  that 
such  an  inclusive  agreement  is  not  possible, 
however.  The  issue  now  is  whether  the 
biggest  nuclear  evil  can  be  controlled  while 
the  nations  continue  to  search  for  machinery 
to  cope  with  the  lesser  ones.  The  West  has 
submitted  a  constructive  and  hopeful  plan  to 
bring  tremendous  progress  out  of  hoi>ele8s 
deadlock.  The  Soviet  Union  should  ponder 
carefully  indeed  before  wrecking  the  con- 
ference finally  with  a  rejection. 


give  this  matter  his  active  personal  at- 
tention; that  he  will  act  unilaterally - 
that  he  will  direct— and  will  so  an- 
nounce to  the  world— that  the  United 
States   stop   all   atmospheric    tests    for 

a  given  period  of  time — say.  3  years 

as  a  further  demonstration  of  America's 
concern  with  this  matter;  and  that  he 
will  give  further  invitation  to  the  So- 
viets to  join  in  such  a  stoppage  and  to 
join  in  a  treaty  to  make  the  stoppage 
permanent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Test  Bans 
and  Law,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXST  Bans  and  the  Law 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  the  great  interest  he  has 
shown  in  this  field,  for  the  imaginative 
leadership  which  he  has  given  and  which 
has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  new 
thought  in  what  must  be  regarded  as  hu- 
manity's effort  to  clean  the  air  from  the 
corruption  which  is  growing  each  day 
due  to  the  continued  explosions  of  nu- 
clear bombs  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  his  able  efforts  in  this  field.  His 
efforts,  like  those  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  those  of  other  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties,  and  like  the  effort 
of  the  administration,  are  nonp>artisan 
in  nature.  This  is  truly  a  field  in  which 
public  servants  can  and  must  strive  with 
all  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  unfortunate 
event  that  the  Soviets  refuse  to  accept 
this  step-by-step  approach,  then  I  hope 
President  Eisenhower  will  continue  to 


"It  is  not  acceptable.  We  have  got  to  stop 
everything." 

This  same  Soviet  song,  verse  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  on  the  latest  U.S.  atom 
test  proposal  illustrates  again  the  prospects 
for  meaningful  settlements  with  Moscow. 

Acting  on  a  new  plan  given  important  and 
effective  impettis  by  Senator  Albbbt  Goes,  of 
Tennessee,  Washington  has  now  offered  to 
suspend  all  nuclear  testing  on  the  ground 
and  30  miles  up  into  the  air.  It  Is  further 
indicated  that  this  country  wlU  ban  such 
tests  Indefinitely  whatever  the  Russians  do, 
in  a  move  fuUy  sanctioned  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  calculated  to  show  the  world 
once  again  our  good  faith  in  the  quest  for 
peace.  It  would  ease  the  way  for  ftirther 
agreements  on  undergroimd  and  outer  space 
tests. 

Also  ImportanUy,  this  plan  apparently 
would  not  necessarily  involve  the  staUonlng 
of  inspection  teams  on  Soviet  soU.  Testing 
points  on  ships  at  sea  and  elsewhere  could  be 
employed  to  see  whether  the  agreement  was 
being  kept. 

The  Soviet  veto  over  such  Inspection  teams 
has  stalled  the  discussions  in  Geneva  since 
last  October.  Soviet  refusal  to  provide  ade- 
quate guarantees  against  breach  of  disarma- 
ment pacts  has  blocked  progress  now  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

But  the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  delegaU — 
"not  acceptable" — was  Immediate  In  Geneva. 
Not  only  did  that  reaction  darken  the  ck>ud 
over  the  negotiations  to  start  May  11  at  the 
foreign  ministers'  level  between  the  Big  Pom- 
Powers. 

It  left  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  Soviet 
attitude  would  be  toward  Vice  President 
Ndcon's  idea,  also  newly  broached  and  impor- 
tant, of  working  toward  an  agreement  to 
submit  any  future  east -west  disputes  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

U.S.  agreements  to  abide  by  World  Court 
decisions  on  major  lasuea.  whether  or  not 
Russia  does  the  same,  as  some  groups  have 
urged.  Is  an  entirely  different  matter.  But 
some  way  must  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
Court's  role. 

The  Justices  of  the  International  Court  are 

paid  934,000  a  year,  tax  free.    In  the  past  13 

years    the   Court    has   disposed   of    10    cases 

(while  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  handling 

13,000) .     It  is  the  least  used  and  to  date  the 

least  effective  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  experience,  including  that  in  the  $1.3 

million  VS.  claim  over  the  shooting  down 

of  an  tmarmed  plane  iu  the  Sea  of  Japan,  la 

which  the  Soviet  Union  declined  the  Court's 

jurisdiction,  holds  little  or  no  promise  of 

progresa. 

StlU.  we  must  keep  trying.  Many  may 
have  wondered  why  a  matter  of  this  import 
was  raised  by  the  Vice  President  rather  than 
the  President,  with  his  added  International 
prestige.    But  it  is  one  more  message  to  the 
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world  tbat  la  likely  to  show  tbat  Soviet  pro- 
testatlona  and  Soviet  deeds  are  not  the  same 
thing. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW. 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  which  was  entered  ear- 
lier today,  I  move  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow, 
at  11  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtll  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April 
21,  1959.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINA-nONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  20  (legislative  day  of  April 
15). 1959: 

SKCBETAaT  or  Otatx 

Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
bo  Secretary  of  State. 

tJNrrxD  Nations 

Harold  If.  Randall,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  eighth  seulon  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  DisniCT  JvDoi 
John  R.  Bartels.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district   judge   for   the   eastern   district   of 
New  York,  vice  Robert  A.  Inch,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  20  (legislative  day  of 
Aprill5).1959: 

U.S.  Coast  Ouako 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers.  W-3,  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 


Frederick  W.  Rlx 
Joeeph  C.  Chlghlzola 
Loyd  R.  Smith 
Joeeph  E.  Franken 
George  M.  P.  Young 
James  W.  Johns 
Isadore  L.  Souza 
Carl  L.  Smith 
Bernhart  A.  Wicks 
Frank  N.  Campagna 
Barl  W.  C.  Harris 
William  R.  Hendricks 
1  Jr._ 

Leonard  K.  Tarvers 
Samuel  N.  Low 
Max  Trepeta 
Sherwood  N.  Patrick 
Albert  N.  Dill 
Kemieth  N.  Black 
James  L.  Cropper 
Newton  P.  Caddell,  Jr. 
Wayne  R.  Olenny 
Lee  D.  Wooden 
Louis  L.  Bayers 
John  H.  Bunting 
John  H.  Westbury 
John  O.  Schwelm 
Harold  R.  Dycua 


Arthur  E.  Vincent 
Howell  M.  Joynes,  Jr. 
Lester  H.  Green 
Eugene  B.  Cox 
Charles  W.  Wicks 
Joseph  J.  Zaglba 
John  T.  Renfroe 
John  H.  Bettls.  Jr. 
Albert  V.  Carver 
Mack  E.  McGuffln 
Hubert  F.  Mldgett 
.  Hull  O.  L.  Tanner 
John  E.  Simpson 
Oscar  A.  Erlckson 
Claude  A.  Broadus 
Robert  L.  Walters 
Edward  T.  Lowe 
Ernest  N.  Yaroch 
Duane  A.  Force 
Ernest  O.  Crlspl 
Stephen  T.  Watson 
John  W.  Schlffbauer 
Lawrence  A.  Taylor 
Russell  R.  Hickman 
Arnold  S.  Knudsen 
Joseph  C.  Glmbl 
Wilton  A.  Hockenberry 
Dallas  W.  Palmer 


The  following- named  person  to  be  lieu- 
tenant In  the  TJB.  Coast  Guard: 

David  C.  Kllngensmlth 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Ueu- 
tenanU  (Junior  grade)  in  the  U.8.  CoMt 
Guard: 

Robert  A.  Blller  Thomas  W.  Kirk- 

Robert  R.  Tutt  Patrick 

Robert  J.  Ketchel  Walter  W.  White 


Wesley  Goodwin 
WUllam  M.  Devlin 
Michael  Abarbanell 
WUllam  F.  Roland 
Donald  L.  Prince 
Donald  L.  Frantz 
Ronald  C.  Kollmeyer 
Basil  D.  Harrington 
Donald  T.  Campbell 
Floyd  D.  Hunter 
Richard  K.  Sardeson 
George  F.  Vlvelros.  Jr. 
Kennard  M.  Palfrey, 

Jr. 
William  G.  Hicks 
John  N.  MacDonald 
Clifton  R.  Smith 
Norman  B.  Lynch 
Norman  E.  Cutta 
Barry  C.  Roberts 
Robert  G.  McMahan 
Bruce  L.  Solomon 
William  F.  Merlin 
Thomas  P.  Schaefer 
Robert  Ollleeple 
James  Welsklttel 

Donald  M.  Taub 
Richard  D.  Olsen 
Bruce  J.  Klchllne 
Don  S.  BelUs 
Charles  W.  Falrcloth 
Lynn  N.  Heln 
Arthur  K.  Hounslea 
Neal  H.  B.  Benjamin 
Raymond  E.  Womack 
Arthur  H.  Wagner 
James  E.  Rlvard,  Jr. 
LeRoy  C.  Melberg,  Jr. 
William  M.  Flanders 
John  G.  Stanley 
William  B.  Mohln 


Lawrence  F.  Bond 
James  A.  Granger 
Earl  L.  Sullivan.  Jr. 
Kirk  R.  Kellogg 
George  L.  Ret  tie 
Richard  I.  Rybackl 
Laurence  C.  Klndbom 
Joseph  H.  Wubbold  III 
William  J.  Brogdon,  Jr. 
David  A.  Suml 
Charles  E.  Moorhead 

Jr. 
Arnold  Swagerty 
Richard  J.  Kyte 
James  I.  McLealsh 
Bruce  S.  Gathy 
John  D.  Basque 
Paul  T.  Thevenln 
Robert  L.  Bristol 
Lawrence  J.  CPezlo 
James  J.  Rooney  III 
Brlnton  R.  Shannon 
Roger  P.  Hartgen 
Ernest  G.  Marsh 
George  R.  Oberholtser 
Joeeph  F.  Smith 

Vernon  0.  Jones 
Alan  C.  Dempsey 
John  E.  DeCarteret 
Gilbert  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Parker  D.  Morris 
John  L.  Callahan 
Gilbert  L.  Aumon 
Ernest  C.  Allen 
Robert  B.  McKew 
Richard  A.  Blackford 
Robert  I.  Plattus 
Edward  J.  Qulnn 
Paul  D.  Henneberry 
John  R.  Ehrmann 
Benjamin  K.  Schaeffer 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  ensigns 
In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 

Albert  Jeremiah  AlUaon  m 

Roger  Allan  Andersen 

Richard  Lee  Andrews 

Clarence  Clyde  Atkins,  Jr. 

Ronald  Glenn  Barnes 

Anthony  Christopher  Beardsley 

Rlcbiird  Harry  Belter 

Stanley  Edward  Blelskl 

Jason  Michael  Bowen 

Robert  David  Brown 

Peter  Arnold  Bunch 

Garret  Thayer  B\uh  III 

John  Dominic  CampbeU 

Edmond  Gaines  Case 

James  Alexander  Chappell 

James  WUllam  Coste,  Jr. 

John  Ernst  Cummlngs 

Thomas  Joseph  Cunningham 

John  Deck  in 

WUllam  Michael  Devereaux 

John  Richard  Edwards 

James  Edward  Foels 

Richard  WUlls  Folker 

Gerald  Ray  Foster 

Dean  Allen  Frankenhauser 

David  Robert  Gamer 

John  William  Gerometta 

Jack  Carroll  Goldthorpe 

WUllam  Bayard  Hewitt 

James  Gerald  Heydenreich 

Donald  Leo  Hoffer 

John  Terrence  Howell 

WUllam  Burgess  Howland 

Prank  James  larossi 

Robert  Joe  Imbrle 

John  Edward  Irwin 

John  William  Klotz 

Otto  Robert  Kossmann 

George  Eric  Krletemeyer 

Edouard  Wilfred  LaCrolx.  Jr. 

Peter  Christian  Fabrlclus  Lauridsen.  Jr 

WUllam  Philip  Leahy.  Jr. 

Charles  Stanley  Loosmore 

Thomas  Prank  Maruccl 

Stephen  Jay  Thomas  Mass« 

James  Lane  McDonald 

Garald  Henry  McManua 

Robert  Fritz  Melshelmer 


Lawrence  Srlc  Meyer 
James  Wesley  Miller  II 
Donald  Leslie  MUlroy 
Charles  Stanley  Mlncks 
Ronald  Francis  Mlscavlch 
James  Terrence  Montonye 
Thomas  Norman  Morrow,  JT. 
Harold  Fredrick  Norton.  Jr. 
Frank  Walflr  Olson 
Paul  Edward  Pakos 
Bruce  Albert  Patterson 
David  Lemar  Pepple 
Roland  Marlon  Polant 
Geoffrey  Thomas  Potter 
Bryson  Smith  Randolph 
Robert  Reynard 
Walter  Scott  Rich 
Frank  John  Roplak.  Jr. 
Ralph  Daniel  Sanford 
WUllam  Nolden  Schobert 
Gerald  WUllam  Seelman 
Robert  Edward  Shenkl* 
Andrew  Harley  Sims,  Jr. 
Joel  Douglas  Slpes 
Bruce  Clayton  Skinner 
Robert  Howard  Thornton 

Joseph  Edward  Vorbtch 
William  George  Walker 
Paul  Andrew  Welling 
Robert  Russell  Wells 
Floyd  WUllam  White,  jr. 
Robert  Bruce  Workman.  Jr. 

The  following-named  persons  to^  b«  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-3,  In  the  XJB  Ooack 
Guard: 

Joseph  R.  Rowland.  Jr. 
Richard  P.  Goward 
Kenneth  M.  Lumsden 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers.  W-a.  In  the  VS.  Coast 
Guard: 

Robert  E.  Gardner        John  P.  Curry 
Clayton  W.  Collins,  Jr. Peter  D.  Corson 
Ralph  G.  Isacson  WlUlam  R.  Upham 

Joeeph  J.  Bookout         Axel  J.  Hagstrom 
Maynard  J.  FonUlne   David  L.  Abbott 
Richard  D.  Mellette      John  H.  Hancock.  Jr. 


Eugene  L.  Davis 
Dewey  F.  Barfleld 
Frank  J.  Dlersen 
Kenneth  L.  Helnzen 
Howard  Janke 
Fleming  c.  Walker 
Harry  W.  Perdue 
Bill  M.  Aldrldge 
Alfred  E.  Sporl 
Aubrey  R.  Patten 
Walter  Hamilton 
Billy  G.  Read 
Enunerson  E. 

Chambers 
William  E.  White 


FrancU  M.  Coonrod. 

Jr. 
Donald  L.  Alsup 
Cyril  D.  MaxweU 
JulUn  W.  HoweU 
Charles  T.  Silk 
John  P.  Sutton 
Norvon  B,  Freeland 
John  M.  Cogan 
Dale  R.  Foster 
Robert  Burke 
Gordon  H.  Dlckman 
Albert  L.  Olsen.  Jr. 
Carl  L.  Lane 
James  H.  Scott 


Kenneth  G.  RobertsonDonald  L.  Sherman 
James  O.  Wilcox.  Jr.     William  Senn 
Robert  J.  Descoteaux   Milton  J.  Stewart 
WUllam  W.  ThurmondDelmar  F.  Smith 
Thomas  M.  Hall,  Jr.      Johnnie  Cox 


Neal  O.  Nelson 
John  P.  Sanken,  Jr. 
Robert  Casper 
Arthur  W.  Lee 
Earle  K.  Hand 


George  F.  Garvy 
Harold  E.  Geek 
Robert  E.  LaRoee 
Robert  E.  Nielsen 
Daniel  E.  Baumbaugh 


Benjamin  A.  Ramsey    Leon  D.  Lawson 


John  W.  Colton 
Harold  W.  Doan 


Charles  P.  Galley,  Jr. 
Bruce  S.  Little 


Raymond  W.  WUlcox    John  O.  Leatherwood, 
Edgar  S.  Hutchinson        Jr. 


Hodges  S.  Gallop,  Jr. 
David  W.  Irons 
Patrick  M.  ShelUto 
Wilfred  E.  Cobb,  Jr. 


Frank  H.  Stelnhelser 
David  A.  Corey 
John  B.  Thwlng,  Jr. 

Kenneth  E.  White 

Raymond  H.  MathlsonCharUe  R.  Polly 
Richard  A.  Schnase       Eugene  D.  Gray 
Richard  Q.  Nelson         Lee  J.  Kelley 
Edward  L.  Bailey  Everett  G.  Walters 

Charles  W.  Mason 

Coast  awd  Gkooxtic  Sxmvrr 
Subject  to  qualincatlons  provided  by  law, 
the    following   for    permanent   appointment 


to  the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  captains 
Edward  B.  Brown         Edmund  L.  Jones 
John  C.  EUerbe  Kenneth  S.  Ulm 

James  C.  Tlson,  Jr. 

To  be  commandert 
FrancU  X.  Popper         Marvin  T.  Paulson 
Howard  8.  Cole  V.  Ralph  Sobleralski 

Raymond  M.  Stone       Lome  G.  Taylor 
Lorln  P.  Woodcock 

To  he  lieutenant  commandert 
Arthur  R.  Benton.  Jr.  Roger  F.  Lanier 
Eugene  A.  Taylor  John  B.  Watklns,  Jr 

WUllam  D.  Barbee        Jack  E.  Guth 
Herbert  R.  Llppold,  Jr.  Robert  E.  Williams 
To  he  lieutenant 
Lavon  L.  Posey 

To  be  lieutenantt  (junior  grade) 
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John  J.  McCoy 
Velio  Kllsk 
Loyd  D.  Thurman 
Philip  Rotondo 
Roy  W.  Entz 
Robert  W.  FTanklln 


Ben    Frank    Worsham  Morris  J.    Rothenberg 

HI  Bobby  W.  Jester 

Bobby  S.  Woodniff 

To  he  entigna 
Richard  F.  Dudley         Robert  L.  Sandqulst 
Thomas  B.  Fox  Raymond  L  Speer 

Renworth  R.  Floyd        Larry  L.  WUko-son 
WUllam  L.  Hart 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aphii.  20,  19.'>9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Holland.  B.D..  pastor. 
WiUoughby  Baptist  Church.  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God's  word  says  according  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  And  thine  ears  shall  hear 
a  word  behind  thee,  saving.  This  is  the 
way.  walk  ye  in  it.  when  ye  turn  to  the 
Tight  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left. 
(Isaiah 30:  21.) 

Our  Ood  and  Father,  as  we  bow  our- 
selves before  Thee,  we  pray  Thy  infinite 
love  and  wisdom  upon  each  Member  of 
this  august  body.  May  they  be  dedi- 
cated to  serve  the  people  of  this  Nation 
which  Thou  hast  caused  to  grow  and 
prosper.  Let  each  individual  search  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  with  the 
heart  under  the  leadership  of  Thy  holy 
spirit  may  Thy  servants  seek  what  is 
right.  May  they  with  courage  discharge 
that  sacred  duty  for  the  Kood  of  all  man- 
kind that  Thy  holy  name  might  be 
glorified. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  for  all  men  who  serve 
with  him  in  places  of  authority.  May  it 
please  Thee  to  govern  their  heart  and 
life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  justice 
and  peace  among  all  nations  until  Thy 
kingdom  is  come,  and  all  creatures  bow 
down  together  to  Thy  kingship. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Ood,  for  Thy  Son 
Jesus  and  for  Thy  grace  that  allows  us 
communication  with  Thee.  Forgive  us 
our  sins  and  lead  us  into  ways  of  right- 
eousness we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  AprU  16,  1959.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoxmced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5508.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  articles  for  exhlblUon  at  fairs 
exhibitions,  or  expoelttons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Sidney  C.  Miller 
Duane  L.  Oeorgeson 
Gerald  D.  Bradford 

Wesley  P.  James 
Msrt  Kask 

Ronald    M.  Bufflngton 


ELIZABETH  LUCIE  LEON 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  2589)  for 
the  reUef  of  Elizabeth  Lucie  Leon  (also 
known  as  Lucie  Noel),  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 


"and 


Line  8,  after  "naturallaation"  insert 
to  be  naturalized". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOOD-FOR-PEACE 
BILL  OP  1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America's  abundant  farm  pro- 
duction can  be  a  tremendous  blessing  to 
a  hungry  world.  It  has  long  been  my  be- 
lief that  we  can  win  more  friends  with 
our  food  than  with  all  the  gims  and 
planes  we  could  possibly  send  overseas. 
If  we  can  figure  out  ways  to  send  rockets 
to  the  moon,  we  should  be  able  to  find 
ways  of  getting  our  surplus  food  to  hun- 
gry people  without  interfering  with  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

As  for  the  expense  of  a  food  diplomacy 
program,  it  now  costs  well  over  a  million 
dollars  a  day  just  to  pay  storage  costs  on 
our  present  surpluses.  And  they  are  not 
doing  us  or  anybody  else  any  good  in  a 
warehouse. 

Morally,  we  cannot  justify  letting  this 
food  lie  in  storage  when  three-quarters 
of  the  world  is  in  need.  Economically, 
we  cannot  afford  to  make  whipping  boys 
of  oui-  Nation's  farmers  just  because  they 
are  doing  such  an  effective  job  of  food 
production.  In  times  of  war,  they  are 
hailed  as  heroes  for  their  herculean  ef- 
forts along  this  line.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  condemn  them  for  continuing  to  im- 
prove their  farming  techniques.  As  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  farming  knows, 
farm  production  cannot  be  turned  off  and 
on  like  a  hot-water  faucet. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  interna- 
tional food  for  peace  bill  which  Is  de- 
signed to  implement  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  build  toward  world 
peace  by  the  more  effective  use  of  our 
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agricultunU  eommodities  for  relief  of 
human  himger  and  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  needy  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  This  bill  is  a 
revision,  expansion,  and  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  which  has  served  a 
good  purpose  but  which  needs  to  be 
broadened  and  redirected. 

One  of  the  weaimesses  of  Public  Law 
480  is  that  its  various  programs  have 
been  parceled  out  to  nine  agencies  of 
the  Government,  coordinated  by  two  in- 
teragency committees.  No  one  in  high 
authority  in  the  Government  devotes  full 
time  to  the  administration  of  what  is,  in 
effect,  a  store  which  sells  or  otherwise 
distributes  $1.5  billion  worth  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  a  year.  Ob- 
viously, this  situation  has  resulted  in  b 
veritable  administrative  jungle  that 
hampers  the  rapid  and  efficient  handling 
of  the  program. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  problem 
by  establishing  a  Peace  Pood  Adminis- 
tration directly  under  the  President.    It 
would  be  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Ad- 
ministrator who  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  pull  together  the  now  widely  scat- 
tered operations  under  Public  Law  480 
and  weld  them  into  an  efficient  operating 
unit.    Effective  administration  is  the  key 
to  success  of  this  or  any  other  program. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota,  has  introduced   an   international 
food  for  peace  biU  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  by  sponsor- 
ing this  companion  bill  in  the  House. 
His  complete  and  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  need  for  and  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  can  be  found  on 
pages  6119  through  6131  of  the  April 
16  Congressional  Record.    Both  Senator 
Humphrey  and  I  agree  that  we  in  the 
United  States  should  count  our  abund- 
ance of  food  as  one  of  our  choicest  bless- 
ings.   And  it  is  a  blessing  which  we  can- 
not in  good  conscience  refuse  to  share 
with  the  less  lucky  peoples  of  the  world. 


A  i^EW  LOOK  AT  INFLATION 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
days  everybody  is  talking  inflation,  al- 
though recent  opinion  surveys  show  that 
the  average  person  is  pretty  mixed  up  on 
just  what  the  word  means.  Up  in  the 
Congress  we  have  a  wide  range  of 
studies  being  conducted  by  various  com- 
mittees, seeking  to  discover  cause,  effect, 
and  cure. 

The  President  has  put  in  motion  two 
broad  studies:  The  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth, 
headed  by  Vice  President  Nixon,  and  a 
committee  on  Government  Activities  Af- 
fecting Prices  and  Costs,  headed  by  Eh-. 
Raymond  Saulnier,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

On  top  of  all  this  Government  ac- 
tivity and  interest,  the  unions,  corpora- 
tions, trade  associations,  college  profes- 
sors, and  economic  foundations  are  bus- 
ily pursuing  the  problem  and  issuing 
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pamphlets  and  speeches.  Activities  of 
all  these  grour>s  are  reported  in  the  press 
and  on  the  air,  and  argued  back  and 
forth  by  business  commentators.  They 
are  further  chronicled  In  speeches  and 
statements  printed  in  the  Concressionaj. 
Record.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  average 
citizen — worker,  consumer,  and  stock- 
holder alike — is  confused? 

In  all  this  welter  of  activity — some  of 
it  based  upon  new  theories,  such  as  Dr. 
Gardiner  Means'  "administered  price" 
concept,  but  much  of  it  based  upon  well- 
grounded  economic  approaches — very 
little  seems  to  have  been  contributed  to 
basic  facts. 

For  this  reason,  two  independent 
studies  conducted  in  recent  months  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  the  private  economic  study 
organization  known  as  Econometric 
Specialists,  Inc.,  are  worth  reviewing  for 
the  record.  They  bring  into  focus  a 
very  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
Inflation:  The  division  of  national  in- 
come between  workers  and  people  whose 
savings  provide  the  tools  for  production. 

The  Industrial  Conference  Board  in- 
quiry shows  that  after  exclusion  of  all 
taxes  labor  gets  83.2  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  income  generated  in  the  na- 
tional economy,  while  property  claims 
18.8  cents.  The  Econometric  project 
xised  a  different  approach  but  obtained 
substantially  similar  findings.  This 
study  places  labor's  share  at  76  to  85 
percent. 

Both  studies  were  based  on  the  1954 
census,  the  last  year  for  which  the  re- 
quired figures  were  available. 

The  Conference  Board  study  first  cal- 
culated labor  claims  for  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole.  Separate  compu- 
tations were  made  for  each  of  eight  se- 
lected commodities  to  show  the  labor- 
cost  constituent  in  their  selUng  price: 
an  automobile,  a  pound  of  beef,  a  bus 
ride  from  New  York  to  Boston;  a  pack 
of  regular  cigarettes,  a  gallon  of  regular 
gasoime,  a  man's  business  shirt,  a  pair 
of  man's  work  shoes,  and  a  ton  of  steel. 

For  the  national  economy,  after  elimi- 
nation of  all  taxes,  the  board  summa- 
rized its  findings  in  a  table,  based  on  sales 
value,  which  shows  labor  getting  from 
71.4  to  82.17  percent  of  the  total. 

Labor  and  property  claims  {after  taxes)  as 
shares  o/  total  private  claims  on  sales 
value 


I.alior 
chiims 

Property 
claims 

Autoraobile 

PtTCtni 
HO.  1 
71.4 
87.2 
7K.6 
7».  7 
80.4 
74.8 
82.17 

Pereenl 
10.9 
28.6 

12.  8 
91   A 

Bwf 

Bus  ride 

ClgarpttM 

Oasollne . 

*X\  '< 

Mini's  shirt . 

19.0 

Man's  work  shoes............... 

Ton  of  steel .„ 

17.22 

Econometric  Specialists.  Inc.,  traced 
total  labor  content  in  value  of  produc- 
tion for  the  six  product  groupings  of  car- 
bon steel,  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  pa- 
per and  paperboard,  textiles,  and  resi- 
dential housing. 


Total  Uibor  content  in  value  of  production 

Percent 

Carbon  iteel .. . 76 

Machinery __._ 81 

Motor   vehicles 79 

Paper  and  paperboard  product* _  77 

Textiles 8S 

Residential   hotuing . 84 

The  data  provided  by  these  two  inde- 
pendent studies  deserve  nationwide  at- 
tention on  at  least  four  counts : 

First,  the  close  agreement  between  the 
surveys;  second,  the  industries  and 
products  analyzed  represent  basic  oper- 
ations that  should  give  a  valid  indica- 
tion of  trends  throughout  the  economy; 
third,  the  organizations  conducting  the 
research  are  noted  for  their  objectivity 
and  mtegrity;  and  fourth,  these  are  the 
most  authoritative  figures  recently  avail- 
able to  show  the  share  of  the  national 
income  going  to  labor. 

We  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at  stud- 
ies such  as  these,  for  they  tend  to  put 
this  whole  question  of  inflation  into  the 
clearest  perspective  yet.  They  help  to 
place  in  proper  position  the  chicken  and 
the  egg.  as  between  wage  costs  and  price 
increases.  The  conclusion  seems  almost 
inescapable  that  because  they  are  so 
large  a  part  of  the  total,  rising  labor 
costs  must,  in  the  long  run,  end  up  in 
rising  prices. 

These  flgmes  point  simultaneously  to 
the  relatively  small  margin  of  total  costs 
that  represents  the  return  to  property. 
They  show  how  deeply  any  significant 
increase  in  labor's  share  of  the  sales 
value  of  output  would  cut  into  the  small 
margin  of  income  that  is  now  left  for 
meeting  property  claims — for  expanding 
the  Nation's  productive  resources. 

The  records  of  past  decades  show  quite 
clearly  that  it  is  in  periods  of  good 
profits  and  peak  capital  investment  by 
Industry  that  industrial  workers  have 
enjoyed  highest  employment  levels  and 
wages. 

CUMULATIVE    LABOR    COSTS 

We  are  familiar  with  the  term  "spiral - 
Ing  prices,"  and  perhaps  we  can  summon 
up  a  picture  of  how  price  increases  af- 
fect creeping  infiation.  But  these  two 
new  studies  are  like  a  spotlight,  enabling 
VIS  to  visualize  also  the  part  that  cumu- 
lative labor  costs  play  in  the  price  of  the 
final  product. 

In  order  to  imderstand  how  labor  costs 
account  for  such  a  large  share  of  the  na- 
tional income,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  purchases  flow  In  our  complex  econ- 
omy from  original  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  final  finished  product. 

As  the  flow  of  materials  moves  along, 
labor — and  labor  costs — are  steadily  be- 
ing applied  to  it.  In  addition  to  labor 
costs  involved  in  the  manufacturing 
processes,  there  are  also  the  labor  costs 
of  transportation,  of  packaging,  of 
wholesaling,  and  finally,  of  retailing. 

But  how  many  consumers  realize  that 
$300  paid  for  a  refrigerator,  for  instance 
Is  made  up  chiefly  of  payroll  costs  ac- 
cumulated along  the  complex  route  of 
production  and  distribution? 

The  steel  in  the  refrigerator,  for  ex- 
ample, was  sold  for  around  $17  when  it 
left  the  miU.    For  a  $3,000  automobUe 
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the  required  steel  costs  about  $290. 
These  prices  at  the  steel  mill,  in  turn, 
include  labor  costs  as  their  chief  com- 
ponent— costs  incurred  not  only  in  the 
mill,  but  all  the  way  back  to  the  mines. 

NEED  rOK   HICHm  PRODUCTIVTTT 

The  United  States  faces  grave  prob- 
lems as  the  result  of  misunderstanding 
about  labor  costs  and  productivity. 

To  the  extent  that  higher  wage  pay- 
ments have  been  accompanied  by  in- 
creased productivity,  they  have  helped 
to  advance  the  country's  living  stand- 
ards. But,  the  imtx)rtant  fact  is  that 
wage  increases  have  gone  far  ahead  of 
productivity  increases.  Government 
data  show  that  in  manufacturing  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  average  hourly  earnings — 
not  including  wage  supplements — in- 
creased by  60  percent  in  the  10  years 
1947-56  while  productivity  rose  by  only 
45  percent. 

No  one  really  gains  from  such  infla- 
tionary wage  increases.  The  housewife 
in  the  home  of  the  wage  earner  soon 
finds  that  the  newborn  Increase  in  the 
family's  pay  envelope  has  evaporated  in 
higher  living  costs.  The  hardest  blow  is 
suffered  by  millions  of  others  whose  in- 
comes have  not  gone  up — the  people  on 
salaries,  fixed  Incomes,  and  pensions. 

CONSUMEaS  SQUEEZED  BT   LABOR  COSTS 

It  hardly  needs  repeating  that  as  pro- 
ductive efficiency  Increases,  a  share  of 
these  productivity  gains  should  always 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  in  lower 
prices.  But  this  becomes  Impossible 
when  labor  costs  sop  up  all  the  produc- 
tivity gains  and  much  more  besides. 

What  has  been  happening  all  across 
this  country  is  symbolized  by  these  facts 
in  the  steel  industry:  labor  costs  In- 
creased by  75  percent  in  the  1947-56 
period,  while  productivity  was  increased 
by  an  estimated  29  percent,  according 
to  latest  available  BLS  data. 

All  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  declining 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar. The  100-cent  dollar  of  1940  wa» 
worth  63  cents  in  1947  and  by  mid-195e 
was  worth  only  49  cents. 

FACTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERSD 

The  papers  are  full  of  talk  about  the 
negotiations  in  the  steel  industry.  The 
Government  is  pressuring  both  man- 
agement and  labor  for  a  settlement 
that  will  not  be  inflationary — that  means 
a  wage  increase  moderate  enough  not  to 
affect  prices.  But  who  can  say  whether 
that  is  possible.  If  a  product  costs  more, 
it  usually  ends  up  selling  for  more. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  for  all  con- 
cerned— unions,  management,  consum- 
ers and  Government  to  undersund  three 
key  facts  underlined  by  the  conference 
board  and  econometric  studies: 

First.  Labor  claims  in  1954  accounted 
for  83  percent  of  all  claims — excluding 
taxes — against  the  national  output: 

Second.  Any  new  round  of  wage  In- 
creases in  a  basic  industry  rapidly  fans 
out  through  the  economy  by  touching 
off  demands  for  matching  increases  all 
along  the  line — in  manufacturing,  trans- 
porUtion  and  distribution; 

Third.  Each  such  "round"  In  a  basic 
industry,   and   the  spreading   wave  of 


matching  increases  in  all  other  Indus- 
tries  wIU  have  clearly  predictable  results 
when  not  accompanied  by  equal  in- 
creases in  productivity.  The  increased 
wage  bills  simply  force  inflationary  price 
increases  everywhere  along  the  line— in 
production,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Since  labor  unions  are  subject  to  little 
control  or  regulation,  labor  leaders  have 
it  in  their  power  either  to  weaken  or  to 
strengthen  the  national  economy,  ac- 
cording to  what  course  of  action  they 
choose. 

Companies  that  are  forced  by  added 
labor  and  other  costs  to  ask  for  price 
increases  in  order  to  stay  in  business 
find  themselves  under  two  natural  re- 
strictions. Of  these,  competition  is  the 
first;  the  second  is  consumer  ability  or 
willingness  to  pay  the  advancing  costs. 
Squeezed  between  these  disciplines! 
many  companies  have  been  quite  unable 
m  recent  years  to  cover  all  their  increas- 
ing wage  costs  by  adequate  price  rises. 
The  evidence  is  in  their  declining  profit 
ratios.  The  steel  Industry,  for  Instance, 
has  managed  to  match  its  prewar  ratio 
on  sales — 8.1  percent  in  1940 — in  only 
1  year  of  the  postwar  inflation  spiral. 

For  all  manufacturing  industry  the 
ratio  of  profits  to  sales  has  declined 
from  7  percent  in  1948  to  4.8  percent  in 
1957.  according  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  inflationary  wage  incretises — 
one  which  saps  the  growth  power  of  the 
entire  American  economy — Is  depletion 
of  the  margin  of  capital  available  for 
investment  In  tools  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity. 

The  importance  to  our  economic  wel- 
fare of  replacement  and  development  of 
tools  caimot  be  ignored.  Without  the 
tools  we  now  have — using  only  obsolete 
tools  like  those  of  eastern  Asia— we 
should  see  our  level  of  productivity  drop 
to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  today's. 

And  how  were  our  modem  tools  de- 
veloped?  Through  Invention  and  im- 
provement on  invention,  made  possible 
in  the  United  States  by  our  free  enter- 
prise system  of  risk  ''apital — capital  ac- 
cumulated a  little  at  a  time  from  savmgs 
and  the  profits  of  previous  ventures. 

Without  the  chance  to  accumulate 
these  amounts  we  would  still  have  an  ox- 
cart economy;  the  hand  plow  would  still 
be  used  on  our  farms.  We  would  be 
living  much  as  our  ancestors  did — in 
times  before  the  Improvement,  replace- 
ment, and  development  of  tools  brought 
this  Nation,  by  good  use  of  venture  capi- 
tal, to  living  standards  we  take  for 
granted  today. 
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Our  American  economy  has  flourished 
as  the  purchasing  power  and  hving 
standards  of  the  people  have  advanced, 
and  everyone  today  surely  believes  In  the 
highest  possible  wage  levels.  But  wage 
increases  which  overleap  productivity 
and  bring  on  further  inflation  are  an  at- 
tack on  the  welfare  of  all. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  outlines  of  the  studies  by 
both  the  NaUonal  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  Econometric  Specialists,  Inc.: 

National  Industrial  CoNfXRKNCE  Board— 
THR  Rklative  Size  or  Labor  Claims.  Prop- 
erty Claims,  and  Tax  Claims,  Nationally 
AND  IN  Selected  Commodities 


GOVERNMENT   OOMTROLST 

One  alternative  to  our  system  of  risk 
capital  does  exist:  Capital  investment  by 
Government,  under  stem  political  con- 
trols. Either  by  direct  taxation  or  by 
inflation.  Government  would  raise  the 
required  funds.  But  the  experience  of 
many  countries  with  political  control  of 
industry  shows  the  unfortimate  results 
of  political  management  over  economic 
enterprise.  It  invariably  leads  to  prob- 
lems still  greater  than  those  it  was  sup- 
Posed  to  8olv«. 


explanation  or  the  study 
In  this  study,  dennltions  of  labor  claims, 
property  claims,  and  tax  claims  are  defined 
as  follows : 

Labor  claims:  paymenU  to  Individuals  In 
return  for  services  rendered.  These  Include 
all  wages,  salaries  and  supplements  paid  by 
corporate  proflts,  earnings  on  the  investment 
agricultural  enterprises  and  governments. 
Also  Included  are  Imputed  labor  payments 
to  the  self-employed.  Not  Included  are 
government  and  business  transfer  pay- 
ments— such    as    unemployment    insurance 

payments,   or   canceUatlons  of  bad   debts 

which  are  Income  to  the  recipient,  but  are 
not  paid  In  rettim  for  services  performed. 
Prom  this  total  are  deducted  the  personal 
Income  taxes  falling   on  labor  Incomes. 

Property  claims:  payments  to  individuals 
and  businesses  (corporate  and  unincorpo- 
rated) in  return  for  the  use  of  existing 
tangible  and  liquid  assets.  These  include 
corporate  profit*,  earnings  on  the  Investment 
of  unincorporated  enterprises.  Interest  pay- 
ments to  individuals  and  rental  Income  of 
individuals.  Prom  this  total  are  deducted 
the  personal  and  corporate  taxes  faUlng  on 
property  Incomes. 

Tax  claims:  Include  all  direct  taxes  on  the 
Incomes  of  Individuals  and  corporations,  and 
aU  Indirect  taxes,  of  Pederal.  State  and  local 
goveriunents.  In  general,  taxes  which  do 
not  arise  as  a  result  of  current  production 
and  trade— capital  gains  taxes,  estate  taxes, 
gift  taxes — are  not  included. 

In  general,  the  procedure  for  allocation  of 
claims  against  total  national  output  took  the 
'  form  of  a  series  of  adjustments  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
national  Income  by  distributive  shares. 

(a)  The  national  income  account  treats 
the  Income  of  unlnoorpc»«ted  bvislness  and 
farm  enterprises  as  a  distinct  classification 
of  Income;  In  the  Conference  Board  report, 
the  wage,  property,  and  tax  components  of 
this  income  are  identified. 

(b)  The  national  income  total  is  reported 
before  deduction  of  aU  direct  taxes.  While 
the  corporate  tax  bwden  is  shown  as  a  sepa- 
rate component,  there  is  no  identification  of 
the  personal  tax  burden  In  the  national  in- 
come figures.  The  Conference  Board  study 
segregates  the  tax  portion  of  corporate  In- 
comes, and  extracts  personal  taxes  from  la- 
bor and  property  claims. 

(c)  The  national  Income  account  excludes 
two  money  flows  which  are  claims  against 
the  national  product — namely,  capital  con- 
sumption allowances  and  indirect  business 
taxes.  The  Conference  Board  study  Includes 
Indirect  business  taxes  as  tax  claims,  and 
segregates  the  labor,  property,  and  tax  claims 
embedded  In  capital  consumption  allow- 
ances. 

The  study  finds  that  In  1954  total  claims 
against  gross  national  product  were  divided 
as  follows:  labor  claims,  63.1  percent;  prop- 
erty claims,  12.7  percent;  and  tax  claims,  24.2 
percent.  The  distribution  of  all  private 
claims — that  Is.  aU  claims   excluding   tax 
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claims— was  as  foUows:   labor  claims    83.2 
percent:  and  property  claims,  16.8  percent. 

With  respect  to  allocations  of  claims  for 
Individual  commodities,  the  procedure  was 
to  identify  the  margins,  after  materlalB  cost 
which  are  available  for  distribution  to  labor,' 
to  the  owners  of  the  capital  employed  and 
to  government  in  the  form  of  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes.  These  distrlbuUons  of  claims 
for  each  margin  were  then  summed  to  arrive 
at  the  distribution  of  total  claims. 

The  Board  study  deals  with  the  final  sale 
value  of  each  commodity— that  is.  the  retail 
value— In  all  cases  except  steel  bars,  where 
the  mill  price  was  used.  The  study  calcu- 
lates the  distribution  of  claims  for  each  com- 
modity as  among  labor,  property,  and  tax 
claims;  It  also  calcuUtes  the  distribution  of 
aU  private  claims — that  is.  all  claims  exclud- 
ing tax  claims.  Only  the  latter  set  of  dis- 
tributions is  reproduced  here. 

Econometric  Specialists,  Inc.— The  Rela- 
tive Size  or  Labor  Claims,  Property 
Claims,  and  Tax  Claims,  Nationally  and  in 
Selected  Commodities 

EXPLANATION    Or  THE   STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain 
the  relative  importance  of  labor  cost,  direct 
and  Indirect,  in  the  value  of  production  of 
six  representative  Industries:  carbon  steel, 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  paper,  textiles, 
and  residential  housing. 

The  propOTtion  of  direct  labor  cost  In  the 
value  of  production  is  relatively  easy  of  iden- 
tification and  is  often  Included  in  the  annual 
reports  of  leading  companies.  However, 
what  was  sought  In  thU  Inquiry  was  the  full 
labor  content  of  a  typical  motor  vehicle,  a 
typical  machine,  a  typical  residential  dwell- 
ing, and  so  on.  By  labor  cost  U  meant  the 
payment  both  of  wages  and  salaries  as  well 
as  social  security,  pensions,  and  other  wage 
benefits. 

The  Inquiry  was  directed  mainly  to  the 
other  major  cost  elements  in  production,  to 
find  the  labor  content  in  each.  Thus,  each 
industry  consumes  a  certain  amount  of  raw 
materials,  fuels,  semifinished  goods  and  vari- 
ous Idnds  of  services  in  the  manufacture  of 
Its  product.  In  addition,  each  indxistry  lays 
aside  sums  for  depreclaUon  to  pay  for  the 
capltel  consumed  In  the  production  process. 
Moreover,  each  industry  must  pay  taxes  to 
local.  State,  and  F^ederal  CSovernments.  Each 
of  these  cost  elements  In  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  have  been  examined  for 
their  labor  content.  In  these  instances  the 
labor  content  Is  indirect,  but  exists  nonethe- 
less. 

The  study  was  therefore  divided  Into  four 
stages,  of  which  the  seccmd  required  the 
largest  amount  of  an&ljrsls. 

1.  "Hie  first  phase  was  concerned  with  as- 
certaimng  the  direct  labor  cost  in  each  of 
the  six  industries. 

a.  The  second  and  major  phase  was  di- 
rected to  tracing  the  labor  component  of 
the  materials  used  in  producing  the  six 
products  being  investigated  back  to  the 
earliest  supplying  stage;  i.e.,  the  manufac- 
ture of  fuels  and  power  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction process.  Here  were  estimated  the 
labor  c<Hnponents  of  all  materials  used  in 
production  of  each  of  these  products. 

3.  The  third  phase  dealt  with  the  esti- 
mated labor  component  of  depreciation  in 
each  of  the  six  Industries.  In  addition,  it 
established  estimates  of  the  labor  component 
of  indirect  depreciation  considered  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  materials  purchased  by  each  of 
the  six  industries. 

4.  The  fourth  phase  made  estimates  of  the 
labor  component  of  all  taxes  paid  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  This  con- 
sisted in  determining  the  relative  portion  of 
these  taxes  distributed  as  wages  and  salaries 
to  Ctovernment  workers,  and  in  wUmated 
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Indirect  labor  component  of  goods  and  mtt- 
Ices  purcbaaad  by  tbeee  three  levels  of  gor- 
ernment. 

The  final  answer  for  each  of  the  six  prod- 
ucts thus  Includes  ( 1 )  an  allocation  of  some 
part  of  the  ooet  of  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  machinery,  etc..  the 
indirect  labor;  (2)  the  fiirther  allocation  of 
some  part  of  depreciation  cost — which  in 
effect  Is  payment  tat  past  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  having  a  labor  component — to 
Indirect  labor;  and  (3)  the  allocation  of  some 
part  of  taxes  paid  by  each  industry  to  Indi- 
rect labor. 

Steel  industry's  rate  of  return  on  sales 
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DECENTRALIZATION  PROGRAM— 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  OHIO 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der Just  granted  to  me  be  vacated,  and'^ 
that  I  have  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  on  April  8  I  called  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
information  I  had  received  regarding  the 
Intention  of  the  USAP  to  move  manage- 
ment of  various  rocket  programs  from 
WPAPB.  near  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  in  California,  and  re- 
quested appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  to  make  a  proper  Inquiry  into  this 
matter. 

Permit  me  to  again  refer  to  my  com- 
ments on  April  8,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
flpeciflcally  pointed  out  that  "I  have  no 
•elfish  motives  in  opposing  such  a  move 
but  do  10  only  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense." 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  Z  wu  home  during 
the  iMter  reoeu  of  the  Congress,  X  was 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  widespread  oon- 
oem  of  people  generally  relative  to  the 
adequaoy  and  needs  of  our  defenn  foroM 
to  provide  for  our  national  safety  and 
wtlfart.  X  wai  just  u  deeply  imprtssMI, 
Mr.  Ipeaker.  with  the  oompleu  oonfl- 
denoe  MprMMd  by  thoughtful  people 
throughout  the  Third  District  of  Ohio  in 
tht  undtmanding.  knowladga.  and  tx- 
pertnesi  of  FrMldenl  liMnhowtr  in  all 
•uoh  matton.  ThMo  people  are  perfMUy 
wiiUng  to  aeetpi  tha  Presidenrs  judg- 


every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  expend- 
iture of  defense  fimds  and  that  waste  be 
reduced  wherever  it  can  be  foimd. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  entire  basis 
for  my  calling  attention  to  the  proposed 
move  of  the  management  of  the  rocket 
programs  from  Wright  Air  Development 
Command  located  at  WPAPB  to  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  I  brought  my  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Carl 
ViNsoH.  chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Chairman  Vinson,  in 
accordance  with  his  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  all  such  matters,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  always  complete  readiness 
to  cooperate  with  all  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  all  proper  matters,  gave  this 
question  his  immediate  attention  and 
wrote  to  me  under  date  of  April  11. 
Chairman  Vinson's  letter  said,  in  part: 

1  am  today  making  Inquiry  of  the  Air  Force 
concerning  this  matter,  requesting  that  a  full 
explanation  be  made  to  me.  As  soon  as  I 
have  received  the  report  I  will  again  contact 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  April  16. 
1959.  Jack  Jdnes.  staff  writer  for  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  wrote  a  very  reveal- 
ing story  which  was  published  in  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  of  that  date.  Under 
imanimous  consent.  I  include  this  story 
as  written  by  Mr.  Jones  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks: 

RocKXT  UNrr  To  Taki  Off 
Employees  In  the  rocket  division  of  Wright 
Air  Development  Center's  propulsion  labora- 
tory have  been  notified  that  their  Jobs  are 
being  transferred  away  from  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  it  was  learned  today 
Meanwhile  WADC  offlclals  said  they  had  re- 
ceived no  official  word  on  the  status  of  the 
reported  move. 

WADC  officials  lees  than  2  weeks  ago  had 
denied  that  there  were  any  plans  for  moving 
the  rocket  research  group  from  the  base 
here.  Then  a  week  ago.  they  admitted  that 
plans  were  In  the  talking  stage  at  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command  Head- 
quarters at  Andrews  AFB.  Md.  It  U  expected 
that  the  unit  will  be  transferred  to  Id- 
wards  AFB.  Calif.  Reports  are  that  some  aOO 
of  the  laboratory's  700  employees  may  be 
affected.  ' 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  Jack  Jones 
for  many  years  and  know  him  to  be  a 
very  able  reporter  and  one  who  bases  his 
stories  on  the  faoU  as  he  Is  able  to  learn 
them. 

Z  am  shooked  and  disturbed  by  the 

S?ni!"J?»?  "^»  •'*>7'  **»••  »P«*k«r.  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  unconcern  of  top- 
side brass  for  either  effloienoy  or  costs. 
ThcN  rocket  programs.  Mr.  Iptakcr. 

Z  am  told  by  knowledgeable  people,  art 
w  tremendous  imporUnce  in  the  over- 
all interest  of  our  national  SNurity.  Any 
interruption  in  their  manMcmcnt  and 
production,  it  appears,  could  caust  seri- 
ous concern.  Also  the  uprooting  of 
highly  trained  scientiflc  personnel  could 
tMiiy  cause  thne  people  to  snk  other 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  In  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  should  be  required  to  completely 
Justify  their  actions  before  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
before  any  such  contemplated  changes 
are  consumated.  All  of  us.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  being  constantly  urged  by  well  in- 
formed citizens  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
Federal  Government  where  such  savings 
can  be  made  without  adversely  affecting 
our  national  safety  and  essential  serv- 
ices. This  cannot  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  Cong^ress  constantly  yields  to  the 
apparently  insatiable  demands  of  an  al- 
ways expcmdlng  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  must  make 
every  effort  to  insist  upon  efficiency  and 
economy  in  each  and  every  operation  of 
our  Federal  Government.  This  is  Im- 
portant not  only  In  the  Interest  of  our 
national  safety  and  security  during  these 
times  of  worldwide  tensions,  but  It  is 
also  Important  to  the  future  economic 
stabUlty  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  those  in  charge  of  our  military  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  in  charge  of  our 
civilian  service  programs  which  are  al- 
most   without    number,    will    somehow 
achieve  an  awareness  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  will  consider  the  welfare  of 
our  entire  Nation  above  any  personal  de- 
sire for  position  or  power.    We.  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  owe 
our  most  sincere,  continuing  and  earnest 
efforts,  not  only  to  our  constituents  and 
the  entire  Nation,  but  to  the  generations 
yet  unborn  to  the  end  that  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  be  the  greatest  place  in 
the  world  In  which  to  live  and  a  Nation 
where  the  freedoms  that  have  been  won 
at  such  high  cost  will  continue  through 
time  and  future.   It  Is  also  my  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Incident  to  which  these 
remarks  are  addressed  along  with  any 
future  similar  Ideas  will  be  given  the 
most  thorough  and  proper  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  committees.  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  aU  offlclals  in  posi- 
tions of  Federal  responsibility. 
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COMMITTKI  ON  THl  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  during 
general  debate  thU  week. 

The  BFIAKIII.   Zs  there  obJeoUon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mSfi^i^««!LirJJS'2l'**  improve-  of  Wtal  concern,  futlnci^aSSooX™ 

menu  in  wttpona  and  WHpon  lyitemi  meet  lurtly  result   This  harhaWMnlli 

7a  wTTw J^  w . J''"' "■"••''  *V'  ■wwwi  tion  z  have  been  able  to  obtain,  on  nu- 

»«o  msut,  and  rightly  so,  Z  feel,  that  have  been  ordered.  Thus  it  seems  to  me. 


tnsoiAL  ORom 

Mr.  MoOORMACX.    Mr.  IpHker,  Z 

Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  granted  to  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  DiittI  for  tomorrow 
»«»»•  JJlin|t»rr?<l  to  Tuesday,  April  N. 

Th«  IPIAXIR.   Zs  there  obJecUonf 

There  waa  no  objection. 


TNI  UTI  ANTHONY  P.  DIMMA 
Mr.  McOORMACX.  Mr.  Ipeaker,  Z 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Kous*^  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  i-cmarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  particu- 
larly Its  pre5-.s  gallery,  lost  a  most  valu- 
able public  servant  during  the  past  year 
Anthony  P.  Derama,  a  gentleman  of 
deep  faiths,  known  to  many  of  us  as 
•Tony,"  died  last  October  3  after  a  brief 
and  unexp(?cted  illness.     Had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  been  61  years  old  today. 
Tony  Demma  had  been  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  press  gallery  since 
1934.    He  had  been  a  fixture  in  the  gal- 
lery since  1912  and  had  acquired  a  circle 
of   friends  of   whom   anyone  could   be 
proud.     He  was  plain  "Tony"  to  every- 
one who  knew  him,  including  Presidents 
Taft,    Wilson,    Hoover,    Harding.    Cool- 
idge.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman.     He  at- 
tended to  the  professional  and  personal 
needs  of  our  friends  in  the  press  gallery 
with  zeal  and  efficiency. 

Tony  Denuna  was  only  10  years  old 
when  he  got  the  smell  of  printers  ink  as 
a  copy  boy  for  the  old  Washington 
Times.  Subsequently  he  worked  for  the 
United  Piess.  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
Western  Union,  acquiring  a  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  profession. 
His  "firsts"  on  the  news  wires  included 
Woodrow  Wilson's  "war  message"  in 
April  1917.  and  the  drawing  of  the  first 
draft  number  by  Secretary  of  War  New- 
ton D.  Baker  In  World  War  I. 

He  was  an  ardent  spoitsman.  his  first 
love  being  baseball.  He  played  with  and 
managed  the  press  gallery  ball  teams  In 
their  annual  gamee  with  the  congres- 
sional teams. 

We  who  knew  him  miss  Tony  and  his 
cheerful  presence.  Not  often  does  a 
man  of  such  character,  such  energy  and 
such  devotion  to  duty  come  along. 
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Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  total  ceiling  available  or  authorized 
for  this  ceremony  of  $200,000? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PORD.  Can  there  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding with  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  the  $200,000  is  to  be  the 
total  amount,  with  no  second  request 
thereafter? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    That  is  correct. 

***  /^RD-  May  we  understand  also 
that  if  this  legislation  is  approved  with 
the  amendments  that  all  expenses  in- 
curred will  be  handled  out  of  the 
$200,000.  and  I  refer  to  all  Federal  ex- 
penses, of  course. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  All  such 
expenses  would  be  paid  out  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  would  be  no  burden 
placed  on  the  individual  departments 
that  do  cooperate? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No,  except  to 
this  extent,  and  I  read  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  In  and 
significance  of  the  centennial  celebrations 
throughout  the  country,  it  Is  anticipated 
that  various  entitles  will  participate  in  the 
celebrations.  Including  civic  bodies,  inter- 
ested farm  and  educational  organlaaUons 
and  individuals,  as  well  as  SUte  and  Federal 
governmental  agencies. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.    This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  wiU  caU  the  first 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


CENTENNIAL   OF   THE    ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
AND  STATE  UNIVERSITIEa 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4012) 
to  provide  for  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  esublishment  of  the  land-irant 
colietes  and  tute  unlversiUes  and  the 
wtablishment  of  the  Dei^artment  of  Af  ri- 
«ultui'e.  and  (or  reUted  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  blil. 
The  IPlAXni,    Xs  there  obJecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

♦K.fi  19^'^v.^^'  ipeaker.  reserving 
the  riiht  to  ebjMt,  X  would  like  to  ask  a 
member  of  the  committee  several  ques- 
Uons  eoncernini  proposed  amendments, 
M«y  we  have  the  propoeed  amendments 

lion.  If  the  bill  is  considered  and  the 
tunendmenu  offered! 
•hH*!*:.  *A!JW*M«iq».  Mr.  apeaker. 
np  pioposKl  ftinendmenu  cover  a  limit 
on  ilir  appropriations  which  may  not  be 
^Kcwdijd.  They  will  include  the  travel- 
1  -..■"^.°^*^**'  •«P»n»w  a*  this  Commis- 
sion as  far  as  the  appropriation  is  con- 
rrrnrd, 


To  that  extent  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  example.  wlU  participate  in 
the  project,  and  it  will  do  so  through  the 
use  of  Its  regular  resources  and  facilities 
and  as  a  part  of  its  funcUonal  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  FORD.  These  amendments  will 
be  offered  If  the  bill  is  considered? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  this  was  a 
$100,000  appropriation.  Is  it  a  $200  000 
appropriation? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    It  Is  $200,000 
Mr.  FORD.    It  Is  a  $200,000  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  an  author- 
isaUon,  and  that  Is  the  top  limit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  is  it  broken  down 
Into  1100,000  for  one  purpose  and  1100,- 
000  for  another  purpose?  What  is  the 
■tory? 

Mr.  KAflTENMBXBII.    No. 

..  **'■•. °J52??'    "  *•  •  ^tal  authorisa- 
tion of  1300,000? 

Mr.  XAITINMIXIR.  The  lenUeman 
is  cori*ecti 

The  tFIAXm,  Xa  there  obJecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biilt 

H-TT!'.?  tt!P'  "?  objKUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

WhmM  Mny  II,  iNi,  msrlii  th»  t»n. 
wnnltl  ef  iHuUuait  MUMMtlni  th*  Unmd 
■uiN  D«pMrun»ni  i»(  AfrtcuMuNi  mti 

Whfr#M  Jtily  I,  INI,  msrlm  itt*  Mnieiuiliil 
uf  t»|l«lAiiiMt  )mivl4li)|  for  ih»  MtnbUnh* 
ment  ef  ih*  iimUuiinI  lyaivm  tii  iNitil-Hraiti 
eelltfM  «ita  auM  uinveNhiMi  niiii 

Wli»ptM  Amtrisati  ittfi»\iiuir«  u  toMl*  le 
oMr  free  fwiuMtty,  mhiI 

WhMMs  ui»  i^M«rt«h,  wrvle*.  «nd  mIum. 
tluniii  work  or  the  United  SMIn  Dcitartmtiii 
of  AarieuUurf  hM  ovtr  ihs  yMii  multMi 
In  irnt  b»ntnu  k>  tht  Amtrican  people 
through  tiicrenstd  iffldtncy  in  ihi  prudue- 
tion.  uilllRntlon.  and  miirkrtinit  of  utrlcuU 


ture  products  essentialto  "the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people  and  through  the  pro- 
motion of  a  sound  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture and  rural  life  Indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  maximum  employment  and  na- 
tional prosperity;  and 

Whereas  the  national  system  of  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  has  fully  Justified 
the  hope  of  Its  founders  and  now  contributes 
annually  more  than  half  the  Nation's  trained 
Klentlste  and  nearly  half  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  officers  for  lu  defense  forces  and 
enrolls  approximately  one-flfth  of  all  stu- 
dent* m  degree-granting  colleges  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities  have  hutorically  main- 
tained, and  currenUy  maintain,  close  co- 
operative relationships;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  that  there  be 
national  recognition  of  and  parUdpatlon 
In  the  celebrations  of  the  centennial  of  these 
two   historic  Acts   of  Congress  JolnUy  and 

fr,^*^t**'7  ^^  ^^*  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  American  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities:  Therefore 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  It  is 
deemed  fitting  and  proper  to  commemorate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
hv^t" «  °1  w*  land-grant  college  system 
by  the  first  Morrill  Act.  approved  July  2 
1862.  granting  public  Unds  to  the  States  and 
Territories  In  support  of  colleges  to  empha- 
sl«e  branches  of  learning  relating  to  aerl- 
culture  and  mechanical  arts  Including  other 
sclentmc  and  classical  studies  and  military 
tactics,  and  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
M  ,Vl^  ^  °'  *^y  "•  ^««2,  establishing  the 
F«H^  ®?iri  '^^Partment  of  Agriculture, 
•nd  In  addition  to  celebrate  JolnUy  such 
anniversaries  of  these  events. 

—f^.".  i  ""*"■*  **  hereby  authorised  to  be 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  for  the  Commemoration  of  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Enact- 
ment of  Legislation  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Land-Orant  Colleges  and  state  Unlversl- 
o.**.  ''^  '•*"■  "**  Founding  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Commission")  which 
•hall  be  composed  of  the  following: 

tr.''^*»^*^*'*°*  °'  '*>•  Vnifd  States,  the 
vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenuuvse.  ths 
Sjcrttary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  presMent 
of  the  AmerJcnn  Auoolatlon  of  Land-Orant 
OoUtgss  and  Btats  UnlvtrsltlM.  ••  honorary 
mtmbvrt.  ' 

ml°^  ••nftoM  to  b«  dMlfnatMl  by  the 
Pmldwjt  o(  thf  asiuM,  and  four  lUpr*- 
MnutlvM  to  b«  dMl|nftt«d  by  the  Iptakw  of 
th»  KouM  Of  lUprMMitaUvts. 

wZ^.ltST**^?'  *'  »•'•«»•.  «»•  Oeortuiry  of 
Kealtli.  HuoMtlon,  and  Welfare,  approprtnic 
repreeentatlvH  of  the  United  ItatelrDepRri. 
meni  of  AiriouUure  sad  the  Asseetatlon  of 
Und.ar»ni  Oullsfes  and  itate  Unlvtrvitls*. 

•uoh  other  ptrMms  as  majr  be  dealiniiisd 
^r  the  Presldeui  of  the  United  iisiei  aftsr 
eonslderatlon  of  auvh  reeommendetlim  na 
may  be  msde  by  vht  Untied  IMIh  Depurt. 
mjnts  of  Asrioviivurt,  0»f»nse,  and  HMl(h, 
MuMi4on,  Mtd  WelfsNi  the  Ameriean  Amu 
etatton  »f  Und*Orani  OeHeeet  and  BHiie 
UnivmuiMi  iha  united  liaMi  OMiferenM 
of  (luvvrnuNi  ihe  Aaaeelallaa  af  liaie  Own* 
(itiMkiiinen,  Dtreemn.  and  ieereiaries  cT  A«ri- 
<<\iiitir#i  \k\P  AMHwiatlen  of  Oeveralai  Bearda 
nf  atake  Univ»r«iilM  and  Allied  laaUtyMoHsi 
farm  ervaniMUitiiHi  and  nihfr  inierMled  or- 
ianlsallrtni, 

The  OhNirman  and  Vtre  Chairman  of  ihe 
Crnnmiaaion  •hall  i>«  dMifnated  by  Ihe  Preai. 
tl»nt  rht>  CtimmiMlon  ahall  lake  eSee  as  of 
Jvilyl.lHl, 

Sac.  I.  Thfre  shall  be  an  lieeuUve  Com* 
mutw  for  thf  CumtniMion  to  carry  out  tht 
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functions  of  the  Conunlulon  under  Its  gen- 
eral direction.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  following  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission :  two 
Senators  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  two  Representatives  designated  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  eleven  persons  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  follows:  one 
representative  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  one  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  one  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Orant  Colleges  and  State  Universities. 
one  representative  of  the  Association  of  State 
Commissioners,  Directors,  and  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  one  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Governing  Boards  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Allied  Institutions,  and  nve 
others. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  coordinate  and  approve  suit- 
able plans  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Land- 
Orant  College  Act,  the  establishment  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and,  in  addition,  the  Joint  observance  of  such 
anniversaries  of  these  events.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  give  due  consideration  to  any  plan 
or  plans  which  may  b«  submitted  to  It,  and 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  coordinate  Its 
plans  with  related  plans  of  States  and  local 
and  civic  bodies. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Commission  shall  do  all  things  fit- 
ting and  proper  to  give  support  and  coordi- 
nation to  the  commemoration  activities  an- 
ticipated by  this  Act,  Including  cooperation 
with  States,  local  and  civic  bodies,  and  in- 
terested organizations  In  appropriate  local 
celebrations,  and  participation  In  regional 
and  national  celebrations. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  Is  authorized  to — 

(a)  accept  donations  of  money  and  prop- 
erty: 

(b)  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1940, 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary; 

(c)  accept  and  utilize  services  of  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  personnel  and  pay 
such  personnel  when  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  or  in  the  alternate,  trans- 
portation and  not  to  exceed  $25  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence: 

(d)  cooperate  with  public  or  private  organ- 
izations, or  Individuals; 

(e)  accept  from  Federal  agencies  and  the 
American  Association  of  Land-Orant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities  their  services 
and  assistance  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment to  them; 

(f)  provide  Federal  agencies  and  the 
American  Association  of  Land-Orant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities  with  assistance 
through  grants  or  otherwise  in  relation  to 
their  planned  activities;   and 

(g)  without  regard  to  the  laws  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  Federal  agencies,  pro- 
cure supplies,  services,  and  property,  make 
contracts  and  exercise  those  powers  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Appropriate  bodies  of  the  States  and 
the  legislatures  of  such  States  are  hereby 
encouraged  to  make  provision  for  and  carry 
out  such  programs  within  such  States  as 
win  Implement  the  commemoration  activi- 
ties anticipated  by  this  Act.  and  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  regional  and  national  celebrations. 
States  are  likewise  urged  and  requested  to 
furnish  to  the  Commission  any  plans  or 
proposals  they  may  have  in  connection  with 
the  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  or  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  na- 
tional and  regional  celebrations. 
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Sxc.  8.  Members  of  the  Commission  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  but  may  be  reimbursed 
for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Commission  or  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  in  the  alternate  they  may 
receive  their  transportation  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 925  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 
Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commlcslon  or 
Executive  Committee  shall  In  no  way  Inter- 
fere with  payment  of  the  regular  compensa- 
tion of  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 
applicable  appropriations  pursuant  to  which 
such  officers  are  employed  shall  be  avail- 
able for  travel  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  or  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  9.  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ConunlEsion  or  Executive  Commit- 
tee or  employment  of  an  Individual  by  the 
Commission  In  a  technical  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  Individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  281.  283,  284.  434.  or  1914  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section 
190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.S.C.  99). 

Sec.  10.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30, 
1963,  and  make  such  interim  reports  as  It 
may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  appropriate  commemorative  celebra- 
tion of  the  founding  of  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  join  in 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  founding 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  unl- 
versltles.  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  co- 
operation with  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Orant  Colleges  and  State  Universities. 
Such  plans  shall  lae  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission for  approval  and  coordination  with 
other  plans  Within  the  scope  of  any  plans 
approved  by  the  Commission,  and  with  Its 
advice  and  consultation,  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  such  plans.  In  cooperation,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  with  appropriate  bodies  of 
the  States. 

All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  authorized  to  participate  In  celebrations 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section  Federal  agencies  are  authorized 
to  utilize  funds  and  authorities  otherwise 
available  to  them.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  also  utilize  applicable  authorities 
made  available  to  the  Commission  under 
section  6  hereof. 

Sec.  12.  The  American  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  States  Universities  and 
the  Individual  member  Institutions  are  en- 
couraged to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission plans  for  commemoration  celebra- 
tions as  contemplated  by  thU  Act.  Member 
institutions  receiving  benefits  under  the  Sec- 
ond Morrill  Act,  as  amended  (7  UB.C.  321- 
328).  section  22  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  329),  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  341-348),  or  the  Hatch 
Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  361a-361l),  are 
authorized  to  utilize  such  funds  in  prepar- 
ing such  plans  and  In  carrying  out  plans 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  13.  Any  revenue  accruing  to  the  Com- 
mission from  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act 
may  be  merged  with  appropriations  made  to 
the  Commission  for  use  in  covering  the  costs 
arising  hereunder.  Any  unexpended  balances 
of  funds  upon  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  revert  to  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury.  All  property  of  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  shall  be  deemed  surplus 
property. 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the 
word  "State"  includes  Territories,  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Sec  is.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necw- 
•ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  be  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  16.  Except  as  prescribed  in  section  2 
hereof,  the  authorizations  of  this  Act  shall 
become  eflectlve  immediately,  and  shall  ter- 
mlnate  June  30,    1963. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  some  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  24.  after  the  word  "SUtes" 
strike  out  ".  and  applicable  appropriations 
pursuant  to  which  such  officers  are  employed 
shall  be  available  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee". 

Page  10,  line  10,  following  the  word 
"sums,"  insert  "not  to  exceed  $200,000". 

Page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  "pro- 
visions of  this  Act"  and  insert  "purposes  and 
functions  of  the  Commission  and  Executive 
Committee". 

The  committee  amendments  m'ere 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  Uble. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  the  letter  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  previously 
referred  to,  dated  April  14, 1959. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

DCPAXTMENT  Of  AORICtrLTtT&S, 

OmCE  or  THE  SBCaCTiUIT, 

Washington,  April  14,  t9S9. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celub, 
cnairman.  Committee  on  the  Judfctary. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkae  Congkbssman  Cellxs:  On  January 
29,  1959,  this  Department  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation  for  centennial 
celebrations  of  the  establishment  of  this  De- 
partment and  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities.  The  proposal  was  Intro- 
duced as  H.R.  4012  and  reported  favorably  by 
your  committee. 

In  view  of  questions  recently  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  consideration  of 
the  Consent  Calendar,  we  should  like  to 
make  clear  that  the  $200,000  authorization 
would  be  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commlaalon 
and  would  not  include  expenses  of  the  co- 
operating agencies. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  Interest  In  and 
significance  of  the  centennial  celebrations 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  anticipated 
that  various  entitles  will  participate  In  the 
celebrations,  including  civic  bodies.  In- 
terested farm  and  educational  organizations, 
and  Individuals,  as  well  as  State  and  Fed- 
eral governmental  agencies.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example,  will  participate  in  the  project,  it 
win  do  so  through  the  use  of  Its  regular  re- 
sources and  facilities  and  as  a  part  of  Its 
functional  responsibilities. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  cooperating  en- 
tities and  to  arrange  for  proper  and  well- 
balanced  participation  by  the  groups  in- 
volved. We  believe  the  Commission  will 
make  the  project  more  meaningful,  more 
efficient,  and  more  economical. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  PXTEXJSON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar  will  be  called. 
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MRS  ELBA  HAVERSTICK  CASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar.  HJl.  1434.  for  the  re- 
lief Of  Mrs.  Elba  Haverstlck  Cash 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORTH    COUNTIES    HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC CO. 
The  Clerk  eaUed  House  Resolution  189. 
providing  for  sending  the  bill  (H.R.  5093) 
ror  the  relief  of  North  CounUes  Hydro- 

SrcJu'rfSf  SaiSS:^^"^*  ^^"  ^ 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 189  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  A.  HOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1801) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Howe. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  GORDON  D.  HOOPLE  ET  AL. 
The  CTerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  3825) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oordon  D.  Hoople 
Dr.  David  W.  Brewer,  and  the  estate  of 
the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  BlaisdeU. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    o/    the    United    StaUs    o/ 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money   in    the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Doc- 
tor Oordon  D.  Hoople.  Syracuse.  New  York, 
the  sum  of  $l.r74;  to  Doctor  David  W.  Brewer 
Syracuse.  New  York,  the  sum  of  $20;  and  to 
the  esUte  of  the  late  Doctor  Irl  H.  Blalsdell. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  the  turn  of  $170.    The 
payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  in  f  uU  setUe- 
raent   of  all   claims   of   Doctor   Oordon   D 
Hoople,  Doctor  David  W.  Brewer,  and  the  Ute 
Doctor  Irl  H.  BlaisdeU   against  the  United 
SUtes  for  payment  of  the  unpaid  accounts 
for  medical  treatment  and  services  rendered 
veterans  from   l94fl  through   1952:   Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered   in   connection   with   these   claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1 ,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi'ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  t6  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  P.  CARMODY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2100) 

for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Carmody. 
There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactad  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorlaed  and 
alract«d  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Traaaury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
John  r.  Carmody,  of  Moberly.  MisK>url   the 
sum  of  $1,020.    The  payment  of  such  sum 
ahall   be   In   full   settlement   of   all   claims 
against  the  United  SUtes  of  the  said  John  F. 
Carmody  arising  out  of  a  contract  with  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture  for  cost-sharing  un- 
der subtitle  B  (conservation  reserve  program) 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  with  respect  to  a  dam 
constructed  in  1987  on  a  farm  operated  by 
the   aald   John   F.   Carmody    in   Randolph 
County,  l^lssourt:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of   10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
daUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on   account  of  aervices  rendered  in 
connection   with   thU   claim,   and    the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithsundlng.     Any   person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  ahall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc- 
Uon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  *$1.020"  and  In- 
sert ••$&86  ■■ 

Page  a,  line  3,  strike  out  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agi-eed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  SANTIA(30  SAVEDRA  CALZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3817) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Santiago  Savedra 
Calza. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 322  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  states  of  Amer- 
ica   in    Congress   assembled.    That,    for    the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jimmy  Ines,  Claudlo  Diaz  Torres,  and 
Emily  Elkas  Batrle  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.    upon   payment   of   the   required    visa 
fees:    Provided,  That  the  admission  of  the 
said  Claudlo  Diaz  Torres  shaU  be  under  such 
conditions    and    controls    as    the    Attorney 
General,  after  consultotlon  with  the  Sur- 
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feon  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health  Bdu- 
eatlon.  and  Welfare  may  deem  necessary  to 
impose:  Provided  further.  That,  unless  the 
said  Claudlo  Dlar  Torres  Is  entitled  to  care 
under  chapter  58,  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  a  suluble  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Sk.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Eva  Bromberger 
Mrs.   Chl-Wen   Lin    (nee  Hsu   Dzon-Tsung) 
Mrs.  Soledad  C.  Upton.  WUhelmlna  C  Brady 
Mary  Ray,  Eduardo  Mauslsa,  Francises  Mor- 
ten  Orepo,  Ella   Mathez,   Karl   Johan   Sell 
and  Juana  Domenech  shall  be  held  and  con- 
aldwed  to  have  been   lawfully  admitted   to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon   payment  of   the  required   visa  f ees  " 
Provided.   Thst  the   admission  of  the  said 
Francises  Mortell  Orepo  and  the  said  Juana 
Domenech  shall  be  under  such  condlUons 
and  controls  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  after 
consulutlon  with  the  Burgeon  Oeneral  of 
the  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment  of  Health,    Education,    and    Wel- 
fare may  deem  necessary  to  impose:   Pro- 
tided  further.  That,  unless  the  aald  Pran- 
cUca   Morten    Orepo   and    the   said   Juana 
Domenech  are  entitled  to  care  under  chap- 
ter 85,  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sulUble 
and  proper  bonds  or  undertakings,  approved 
by   the   Attorney   Oeneral,   be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  a  18  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act.    Upon  the  graaUng  of 
permanent  residence  to  each  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  thu  section  of  thU  Act.  If  such 
alien  waa  classifiable  as  a  quou  Immigrant 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the   Secreury    of    State   shall    Instruct    the 
proper  quou-control  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
the  quou  for  the  quou  area  to  which  the 
alien  Is  chargeable  for  the  ftnt  year  that 
such  quou  is  available. 

8»c.  3.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  te  authcH-laed 
and    directed    to    cancel    any    ouUUndlng 
orders   and    warranU   of   deporUtlon,   war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bonds  which  may  have 
issued  in  the  cases  of  Molses  Oarca  BarrlRa 
Androula  O.  Kyrlacou,  and  Francisco  CH>-" 
mez-Olvera:    Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  underUking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  secUon  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality  Act   in    the   case   of  Androula   G 
Kyrlacou.     From  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said  Molses  Gana 
Barrlga.   Androula   O.   Kyrlacou,   and   Fran- 
cisco Oomes-Olvera  sliall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deporutlon  by  reason  of  the  same  facu 
upon   which    such   deporUtlon   proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  issued. 

Sbc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Roderick  Joseph  Grant 
also  known  as  Robert  Grant  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  1,  1927,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  5.  Few  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Lum  Sum  Git 
also  known  as  George  Git  Lum,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  1.  1932.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  line  17.  after  the  name  "K>t1- 
aoou",  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add 
the  foUowlng  proviso:  "Provided  further. 
That,  unless  Francisco  Gomez-Olvera  is  en- 
titled to  care  under  chapter  55,  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
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Motion  ai3  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  tne  aald  FrancUco  Oomez- 
Olvera  may  be  permitted  to  remain  In  the 
United  States  under  eucli  condltlona  and 
controls  which  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
may  deem  necessary  to  Impose." 

On  page  4,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  reduce  by  one  the  quota  for  the  quota 
area  to  which  the  alien  is  chargeable  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available." 


April  20 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FACILTTATINO    ADMISSION    OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  323)  to  facilitate  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
child,  Manda  Wilkinson,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural -born  alien 
child  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ray  L.  Wilkinson,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  ProiHded.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  benettclary  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Maria  Veresaii  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  child 
of  Mr.  Qua  Kosta  Veresan.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Alfredo  A. 
Ouinitaran.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lope  Ouinitaran.  citizens  of  the  United 
State*:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec,  4,  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 

(27)  (A)      and  205     of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Adela  A.  Nonei  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  child 
3f  Benito  O.  Nones,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.    Notwithstanding    the   provUion    of 
lectlon      aia(a)(fl)      of     the      Immigration 
»nd     Nationality    Act,    the    said    Adela    A 
Nones  may  be  Issued  a  viaa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  she  U  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  under  such 
conditions  and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consultation   with   the   Sur- 
geon  General   of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to 
Impose:  Provided.  That  unless  the  beneficiary 
is  entitled  to  care  under  chapter  66   title  10 
United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond   or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney    General,     be     deposited     as     pre- 
scribed  by  section  213   of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act:  Provided  further,  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 


State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  pxirpoees  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Carmela  DeBono  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien 
chUd  of  Charles  DeBono.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  6.  Por  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Lee  Kuhn  Wul  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  nonquota  immigrant. 

Sxc.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Lambrlnl 
Georgia  Mellas,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  P.  Mellas.  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Josefina  Pormalejo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  minor  child  of  Bernardino  P.  Formalejo, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(3)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Giovanni  Moschella  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  chUd 
of  Pietro  Moschella.  a  lawfully  resident  alien 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  section  101(a) 
(27(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Ilda  Mato  Martinez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  minor  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Mato  Martinez,  citizens  of  the  United  States- 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec  11.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children.  Mary 
Stathocopoulos  and  Evangelia  Stathaco- 
poulos,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  h* 
the  natural-born  alien  children  of  Mrs.  Eva 
Poulous.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec  12.  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Chang  Wah  Cheung  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien 
child  of  Chang  Ting  Yen.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  208  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Sheung  Jeung  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  child  of 
Jeung  aim,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Stjepan 
Sternberger  (Srecko  Ljublclc)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sternberger. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Yoko  Kawamura  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  minor  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donat 
Beland.    citizens   of   the    United    States. 

Sec.  16.  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act.  the  minor  child,  Maria 
Glorgla  Rotolo,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-t>orn  alien  chUd  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Sinatra,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not  by  virtue  of  such 
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parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

BMC.  17.  For  the  purpoMs  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Makoto  Yabusakl 
sliall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nonquota  Immigrant. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  5,  line  26.  strike  out  the  name 
"Maria  Glorgla  Rotolo,"  and  substitute  the 
name   "Maria   Glorgla   Rotolo   Sinatra;**. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  resoluUon  (HJ. 
Res.  324)  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of  cerum 
aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwlthsUnd- 
Ing  the  provUlon  of  section  ai2(a)  (8)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Vlktors 
Nelmanls  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  pernument  residence 
if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  under  such 
conditions  and  controls  which  the  Attorney 
General,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  SUtea  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  deem  neceasary  to 
Impose:  Provided,  That,  unless  the  benefici- 
ary is  entitled  to  care  under  chapter  55.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescrlt>ed  by 
section  213  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  National- 
ity Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provUlon  of 
section  212(a)(9)  of  the  ImmigraUon  and 
Nationality  Act,  Alan  Doctors  and  George 
Maurice  De  Neef  may  be  Issued  visas  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  they  are  found  to  be  otherwUe 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  aia(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Loo  Shee  Yee.  also 
known  as  Low  Shee.  may  be  Issued  a  vUa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtet  for  permanent 
residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
under  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  impose:  Provided.  That,  unless  the 
beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  under  chapter 
56.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  underUking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  exemptions  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

After  the  enacting  clause  strike  out  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Joint  resolution  beginning  on 
P^3i>  1.  line  3.  through  line  4  on  page  2. 


On  page  2.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sac.  2.  Not- 
withstanding" and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "That,  notwithstanding". 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  out  "Sac.  3."  and 
substitute  "Sac.  a.". 

On  page  3,  line  1.  strike  out  "Sw.  4."  and 
substitute  "Sec.  8." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

ip^^n"!'  ^*  ''•  "^*  °'**  "f^^n"  and 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


•HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speak«-,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coneurHng) ,  That  the  brochure 
entlUed  "How  Our  Iaws  Are  Made,"  by 
Doctor  Charles  J.  Zinn.  law  revUlon  counsel 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  set  out  in  House  Docu- 
ment 461  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  emenda- 
tions by  the  author  and  with  a  foreword  by 
Honorable  Bdwln  E  WlllU:  and  that  there 
be  printed  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  addlUonal  copies  to  be  prorated  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  which  the 
unused  balance  shall  revert  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr,  SCHENCK.     Mr.    Speaker,    wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
ft-om  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  explain  to 
the  House  that  these  resolutions  we  are 
about  to  consider  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved both  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Printing  and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  true.  There  was 
no  disagreement  on  any  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  we  are  about  to  call  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


'•COMMTITEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN  AC- 
TTVITIES  — WHAT  IT  IS  — WHAT 
IT  DOES" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  168  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  publication  entitled 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities— 
What  It  Is— What  It  Doee"  prepared  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities  House 
of  Representatives,  Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session,  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment; and  that  there  be  printed  forty  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  this  dociunent  for 
the  use  of  said  committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Information  that  Is  sought  from  all 
sources.  The  gentleman  has  been  most 
helpful 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  that  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  printed  here?  Can  we  not 
have  some  explanation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  particular  resoluUon 
House  Resolution  170,  authorizes  the 
printing  of  6.000  copies  of  House  Report 
No.  1724  of  the  85th  Congress  entitled 
Organized  Communism  in  the  United 
States  (Revised)." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"PATTERNS    OP   COMMUNIST 
ESPIONAGE" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  169  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  publication  entitled 
"Patterns  of  Communist  Espionage",  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  House  of  Representatives.  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  second  session,  be  printed  as 
a  House  document;  and  that  there  be 
printed  ten  thousand  additional  copies  of 
this  document  for  the  use  of  said  committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


•ORGANIZED    COMMUNISM    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES    (REVISED)" 


•THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS  IN 
SPACE,  1959-1969  • 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  157  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  staff  report  entitled  "The  Next 
Ten  Years  in  Space,  1960-1969"  (heretofore 
printed  as  a  committee  print  for  the  use  of 
the  Select  Conunittee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), and  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Aatronautlcs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fifteen  thousand  additional  copies  of  «uch 
House  document. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  170  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities six  thousand  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  Numbered  1724,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session,  entltied  "Organ- 
ized Communism  In  the  United  States 
(Revised)." 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  the  continued  interest 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  very  difla- 
cult  task  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  in  supplying  the 


U.S.  CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  177  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cc^ies  of  the  publi- 
cation entitled  "United  States  Capitol  Page 
School,"  of  which  one  thousand  five  hxmdred 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House,  and  one  thousand  for  the  use  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "two  thousand 
five  hundred"  and  Insert  "four  thousand." 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "one  thousand 
five  hundred"  and  Insert  "three  thousand." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  the  reason  for  this  committee 
amendment  increasing  the  number  was 
because  we  found  that  by  doing  this  we 
could  avoid  going  back  to  the  House  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  to  request 
additional  copies.  By  doing  it  this  way 
we  can  save  probably  $500  by  printing  a 
sufficient  nvunber  now  instead  of  doing 
it  every  year  and  a  half. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"PRICE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  DAIRY  PROD- 
UCTS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  194 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, five  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
ref>ort  entlUed,  "Price  Discrimination  In  the 
Distribution  of  Dairy  Products",  Hotise  Re- 
port Numbered  2718.  Elghty-flfth  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  0R08S.     What  is  this? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  report  is  one  from 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  en- 
titled "Price  Discrimination  in  Distribu- 
tion of  Dairy  Products." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT   ENTITLED   "U.S.   FOREIGN 
AID.  ITS  PURPOSES."  ETC. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  201  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  entitled  "United  States  Foreign 
Aid.  Its  Purpoeee,  Scope,  Administration,  and 
Related  Information",  dated  February  27, 
IBM.  be  printed  a«  a  House  document;  and 
that  there  be  printed  three  thovuand  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  "three"  and  Insert 
"ten". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  GROSS.     Is  this  "for"  or  "agin " 
foreign  aid — this  document? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  committee 
thrashed  this  matter  out  pretty  conclu- 
sively and  we  considered  it  to  be  a  very 
objective  document.     I  would  say  from 
my  own  observation  that  if  it  leans  in 
either  direction;  it  probably  leans  slight- 
ly against  it.  although  I  think  it  is  very 
Important.    The  reason  I  am  for  it  is 
because  it  has  in  it  a  supply  of  infor- 
mation that  I  have  never  seen  or  been 
able  to  get  gathered  together  in  any  one 
place  before,  relating  to  the  amounts 
that    we   have    contributed    to    various 
countries  over  the  years  and  the  various 
types  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  that  docu- 
ment that  was  printed  last  year  with 
quesUons  and  self-serving  answers  by 
the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  HAYS.    No;  this  was  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia   [Mr.  Lipscomb!   and  a  group  of 
his  coUeagues,  to  give  them  information 
which  would  guide  them  in  their  consid- 
eration of  foreign  aid  legislation.    They 
thought  it  was  worthwhile  and  asked  to 
have  it  printed.    The  committee  evalu- 
ated it  and  thought  it  would  be  valuable 
to  the  membership. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  c<xxunittee  amendment. 

The     committee     amendment     was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON   UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  228  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities ten  thousand  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  Numbered  187.  current  session, 
entitled  "Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1968". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  232  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives,  four  thousand  additional 
copies    of    the    hearings    enutled    "Mineral 
Treatment  Processes  for  Percentage  Deple- 
tion Purposes". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESENTATION  OF  OFFICIAL  FLAG 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEARING 
49  STARS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 19. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  present  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatlve  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  official  flag  of  the  United  SUtes 
bearing  forty-nine  stars  which  la  first  flown 
over  the  west  front  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol, for  presentation  by  such  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  CHRISTIAN  HERTER 
Mr.   WALTER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  saddened  me    as  f 
know  it  did  aU  of  us.    When  I  first  heard 
the   announcement,   immediately   after 
my  return  from  Geneva,  where  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  10th 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration. I  also  felt  a  sense  of  trepidation 
concerning  the  future  course  and  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.     That  has 
been  allayed  by  the  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  Christian  Herter  as  Mr 
Dulles'  successor. 

In  years  past  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  continuous  vaporings  of  the 
chorus  of  Dulles  detractors — both  do- 
mesUc  and  foreign.  I  do  not  know  what 
actuated  them  or  caused  them  to  persist 
in  their  attempts  to  undermine  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  But  how  their  tune  has 
changed  now  that  they  know  that  al- 
mighty providence  has  caused  the  target 
of  their  attacks  to  lay  down  his  heavy 
burden.  Not  in  my  memory.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, do  I  recall  such  a  complete  about-face 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  and  radio 
pundits — both  here  and  abroad— in  so 
short  a  time  in  their  evaluation  of  a  man 
and  the  policies  he  espoused. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  charitable  and 
compare  these  critics  to  the  resentful 
child  who  chafed  under  the  benign  dis- 
cipline of  a  devoted  parent  and  then 
awoke  to  the  frightening  realization  that 
the  source  of  his  IrriUtion  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  intervention  of  providence 
and  that  he  now  was  on  his  own  in  a 
cruel  and  hostile  world. 

One  of  the  charges  most  frequently 
leveled  at  Secretary  Dulles  by  his  de- 
tractors was  that  he  was  not  popular 
abroad.  I  say  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
said  some  time  ago  in  this  Chamber, 
that  when  we  evaluate  the  competence 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  in  proportion  to 
his  popularity  abroad  we  will  indeed  be 
setting  up  the  most  dangerous,  the  most 
unrealistic  of  criteria.  Paraphrasing 
Desdemona,  I  say  now,  as  I  said  then,  of 
Mr.  Dulles:  "I  love  him  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made." 

John  Foster  Dulles  is  a  man  of  prodi- 
gious courage  and  determination  who  can 
face  unflinchingly  physical  suiTerlng. 
However,  the  mental  torment  of  being 
unable  to  see  through  his  policies  or  to 
participate  in  the  crucial  negotiations 
immediately  ahead  and  his  concern  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  our  Nation  in 
the  parlous  times  which  face  us  must  be 
for  him  a  heavy  burden  indeed. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion have  been  such  consummate  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  of  diplomacy  as  Sec- 
retary Dulles.  Pew,  if  indeed  any,  have, 
through  resolute  determination,  pro- 
phetic foresight.  penetraUng  analysis 
and  rigid  adherence  to  the  natural  law 
been  able  to  follow  so  unswervingly  a 
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predetermined  course  or  to  achieve  so 
large  a  measure  of  their  objective. 

There  are  International  politicians— 
I  would  not.  Mr.    Speaker,    call    them 
statesmen — who  contend  that  in  the  re- 
lations between  powera  there  is  no  moral- 
ity; that  the  only  law  is  self-interest,  and 
that  whatever  any  government,  whether 
dictatorship    or    democracy,    determines 
is  in  its  own  self-interest  is  indeed  moral. 
Such  a  course  of  action,  predicated  on 
subjective  norms  and  self-interest,  must 
lead  ineviUbly  to  a   clash  of  naUons. 
which  may  vary  in  degree  from  a  cold 
war  to  a  nuclear  holocaust.    Repeatedly 
in  his  public  utterances  Secretary  Dulles 
proclaimed  as  the  only  true  norm  for 
the  conduct  of  nations  the  rule  of  law; 
the  objective,   immutable  norm  of  the 
moral  law  of  man  predicated  upon  the 
naturallaw  of  God.   We  shaU  see  no  true 
peace  on  earth  until  nations  accept  and 
abide  by  this  principle.    If  he  rendered 
no  other  single  service  to  the  comity  of 
international   relations,    this    contribu- 
tion  alone    would    entitle   John   I\)ster 
Dulles  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  na- 
tions exist. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  !iadness  at  Sec- 
retary Dulles'  misfortune  as  any  of  us 
would  feel  for  a  friend  whom  we  greatly 
admire.  I  pray  God  that  He  may  spare 
to  us  this  great,  this  good  and  coura- 
geous, this  deeply  religioas  man  for  many 
years  to  come.  His  advice  and  counsel 
can  be  invaluable  to  any  President  or  any 
administration.  I  also  hope,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  he  may  be  spared  to  write  his 
memoirs,  to  fill  the  gaps  of  history  and 
to  pass  on  to  future  generaUons  of  Amer- 
icans his  great  wisdom  and  knowledge 
concerning  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cert-ain  that  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  in  this  body  with  ChrisUan 
Herter  share  my  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  great  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  at  this 
most  crucial  moment. 

Mr.  Herter  has  proved  himself  in  many 
fields.    Since  his   early   youth   he  has 
had  a  keen  and  continuing  interest  in 
foreign  affairs.    He  knows  and  is  liked 
by  people,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  served  in  the  78th,  79th,  80th, 
81st.  and  82d  Congresses.    Subsequently 
he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  chief  executive  of  that 
great  Commonwealth.    He  is  forceful;  he 
is  a  leader  and  he  can  project  his  per- 
sonality and  his  thoughts.    But  also  he 
is  kind,  courteous,  accommodating  and 
respectful  of  the  opinions  of  others.    He 
can  and  will  represent  us  well  at  the  in- 
ternational conference  tables.    His  back- 
ground,   experience    and    achievements 
preeminenUy  qualify  him  for  the  great 
responsibUitles  which  now  face  him. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  remember  my 
service  on  the  Select  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  of  the  80th  Congress,  on  which 
I  served  with  Governor  Herter.  In  later 
years  that  group  came  to  be  popularly 
known  as  the  Herter  Committee.  I  like 
to  believe  that  that  group  was,  in  a 


measure,   instrumental   in   having   the 
Congress  adopt  the  first  and  succeeding 
MarshaU   plans,    the   Truman   doctrine 
and  other  measures  which  stopped  the 
onward  rush  of  communism  in  Europe 
and  restored  to  a  position  of  economic 
^dependence  the  free  countries  of  the 
European  Continent.    I  have  seen  with 
nay  own  eyes,  year  by  year,  the  results 
Of  those  programs  in  Europe  and  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  contribution  which 
they  have  made  to  NATO  and  to  the 
defense  of  the  West.     I  also  like  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can,  to  a  degree,  share  with 
President  Truman  and  his  great  Secre- 
tary  of   State.    General   Marshall,   the 
credit  for  the  vision  which  inspired  these 
programs.     Certainly.   ChrisUan   Herter 
was  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
this  edifice  of  defense.    I  salute  him  for 
his  leadership  and  his  foresight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with  interest  the 
remarks  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  my  party  in  the  other  body, 
when    the    appointment    of    Christian 
Herter  as  Secretary  of  State  first  was 
thought  likely.      They  commended   his 
qualifications  for  this  high  office  and 
offered   nonpartisan  support.     I  think 
that  we,  too,  believe  that  partisan  politics 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edge.    I  hope 
that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in  prom- 
ising   Chris    Herter    the    same    non- 
partisan support  which  was  accorded  his 
predecessor.    I  firmly  believe  that  he  will 
have   the    trust,    the   support   and   the 
prayers  of  all  patriotic  Americans  as  he 
now  assumes  the  heavy  burdens  so  re- 
cently and  so  tragically  relinquished  by 
Secretary  Dulles  and  moves  forward  to 
the  difficult   days   ahead.     I    wish   him 
success  in  all  he  undertakes. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  would  broaden 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  needy  children  when 
the  father  is  unemployed. 

The  amendment  takes  the  form  of  a 
very  simple  change  in  section  406(a)  (rf 
the  Social  Security  Act.  By  adding  the 
word  "unemployment"  in  this  section, 
state  welfare  agencies  would  be  able  to 
modify  their  existing  State  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  programs  to  extend  aid 
to  families  with  children  when  the  father 
was  unemployed. 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  the  State-s  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  only  when 
a  child  is  needy  due  to  the  "death,  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home,  or  physi- 
cal or  mental  incapacity"  of  a  parent — 
section  406(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  As  a  result,  the  law  places  a  pre- 
mium on  desertion.    If,  when  a  father  is 


unemployed,  and  he  needs  public  assist- 
ance, he  cannot  receive  it  in  some  locali- 
ties—unless he  deserts  his  family.  When 
he  deserts,  his  family  can  become  eligible 
for  Aid  to  Dependent  Childrea 

Nobody  knows,  of  course,  how  many 
such  forced  deserUons  occur,  because 
when  the  mother  applies  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  the  father  has  already 
left  the  family  and  it  is  then  impossible 
to  find  out  what  motivated  his  action. 
But  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  Federal  law.  m  its  present  form  puts 
pressure  on  the  father  to  desert  if  he 
wishes  to  see  his  children  and  wife  fed 
and  sheltered.  It  necessitates  that  the 
father  face  the  dilemma— stay  with  his 
family  and  perhaps  all  starve— or  desert 
and  give  them  a  meaper  assistance  until 
he  can  find  a  job  elsewhere  and  come 
back  for  them  or  bring  them  to  his  new 
location. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cost.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  sound  public  policy  for  our 
Federal  legislation  to  encourage  accept 
or  condone  desertion.  ConsequenUy  i 
Shall  press  for  favorable  acUon  for  my 
amendment  and  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
support  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  my  amendment. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  an  aid  to 
dependent  chUdren  program  which  Is 
receiving  Federal  grants-in-aid  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
January  1959  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment per  recipient  was  only  $28.35 — less 
than  a  dollar  per  day.  Each  State  is  free 
to  decide  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
recipients  and  the  standards  to  be  set 
But  the  Federal  law  determines  the 
scope  of  coverage.  This  is  something  we 
can  and  must  correct  In  the  Federal  law. 
Numerous  organizations  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  broaden  the  coverage  of 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 
Among  those  advocating  such  a  change 
are  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Amer- 
ican Parents'  Committee,  and  other 
organizations  interested  In  children  and 
families. 

I  particularly  wish  to  cite  two  goals 
stated  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  in  its  "Federal  Legislative 
Objectives — 1959."  These  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  sound  basis  for  evaluating  and 
supporting  my  amendment.  Here  is 
what  the  APWA  says: 

Public  welfare  programs  should  provide 
effective  services  to  all  who  require  them  in- 
cluding financial  assistance  and  preventive, 
protective,  and  rehabilitative  services,  and 
these  services  should  be  avaUable  to  all  per- 
sons without  regard  to  residence,  settlement, 
or  citizenship  requirements; 

Democracy  has  a  special  obligation  to  as- 
sure to  all  the  Nation's  chUdren  full  and 
equitable  opportunity  for  family  life, 
healthy  growth,  and  maximum  lUilization 
of  their  potentiaUties. 

Our  present  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren program  does  not  accord  with  these 
objectives.  We  should  not  be  content  to 
allow  the  situation  to  remain  the  way  it 
is.  We  need  a  change  in  the  scope  of 
the  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
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Committee  on  Oovemment  Operationa,  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  study  State  pro- 
grams of  public  assistance.  ,  J.  came  to 
the  conclusion,  from  our  studies,  that 
both  our  tmemployment  insurance  and 
public  assistance  programs  need 
strengthening.  The  experience  during 
the  recession  confirms  this. 

The  amendment  I  have  Introduced 
would  help  the  States  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  unemployment  when 
it  occurs.  But  even  more  so,  it  would  be 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  helping 
"to  maintain  and  strengthen  family 
life."  This  objective  was  written  into  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  Congress  in 
1956  in  secUons  401.  402(a)  (11)  and 
403(a)(2).  My  amendment  will  help 
carry  out  this  objective  by  keeping 
families  together  and  helping  them  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  when  unemploy- 
ment is  a  cause  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
desirable  to  broaden  the  Aid  to  E>epend- 
enC  Children  program  so  that  any  needy 
child  could  be  given  assistance  in  his 
own  home.  As  a  step  in  this  direction, 
we  should  broaden  the  program  now  to 
include  unemployment  as  an  eligibility 
condition.  We  should  give  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  now  while  the 
lessons  of  the  recession  are  still  fresh  in 
our  mind. 

Prom  information  received  from  State 
welfare  directors.  I  believe  that  many 
States  could  take  advantage  of  my 
amendment  immediately  without  any 
further  State  legislation.  Other  States 
are  eager  and  willing  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
the  Federal  law  is  changed. 

Congress  should  take  prompt  action  on 
this  Important  matter. 


WELFARE  AND  RECREATION  AGEN- 
CIES SHOULD  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
FEDERAL  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  (Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakoto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property  to  medical 
institutions,  health  centers,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  related  organizations  has 
proven  of  enormous  benefit  to  institu- 
tions in  South  Dakota  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country.  Good  use  has 
been  made  of  this  property,  especially 
by  our  schools  and  colleges.  During  the 
past  year,  about  80  percent  of  all  sur- 
plus personal  property  was  distributed  to 
schools,  about  10  percent  to  hospital  and 
health  facilities,  and  10  percent  for  civil 
defense  purposes. 

The  present  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Act  of  1949  should  be 
amended,  however,  to  include  worthy 
welfare  and  recreational  agencies. 
These  agencies  which  deal  specifically 
with  our  aged,  our  young  people,  and  our 
needy  are  doing  a  tremendous  job — gen- 
erally with  very  limited  funds.  They 
need  this  property  and  can  put  it  to  good 
use  in  the  building  of  a  stronger  America. 


The  proposed  bill  would  broaden  eligi- 
bility to  include  agencies  such  as  the 
Salvation  Army.  YMCA.  YWCA,  Travel- 
ers Aid.  and  other  similar  organizations. 
The  bill  insures  that  only  tax -supported 
or  tax-exempt  welfare  or  recreational 
agencies  would  be  eligible  for  this  prop- 
erty. A  tax-exempt  voluntary  agency 
would  have  to  have  a  license  from  a 
State  standard-setting  agency,  or  re- 
ceive funds  through  a  State  or  local 
community  fund,  or  be  afBllated  with 
or  a  part  of  a  national  standard-setting 
organization. 

The  bill  has  grown  out  of  recommen- 
dations drawn  up  by  a  national  welfare 
assembly  committee,  which  Included 
members  drawn  from  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America.  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds.  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education.  Girl  Scouts,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments and  Neighborhood  Centers.  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  National 
Recreational  Association,  Salvation 
Army.  United  Community  Funds  and 
Councils.  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  In  addition,  the  following 
organizations  have  expressed  their  in- 
terest in  this  subject:  American  Hearing 
Society,  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes 
of  the  Methodi.st  Church.  National  Cath- 
olic Community  Service,  the  United 
HIAS  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property  to  certain  welfare  agencies. 
Similar  legislation  has  previously  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Keating  of  New 
York  and  Senator  Wn.iY  of  Wisconsin. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  6  years  that  I  have  been  active 
in  public  life  there  is  no  theme  that  I 
have  discussed  so  frequently  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance more  effectively  in  feeding  the 
himgry  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me 
for  men  to  talk  about  "burdensome  sur- 
pluses" of  food  in  a  world  where  most 
of  the  people  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

For  the  past  2.000  years  the  world 
has  been  ennobled  by  the  philosophy  that 
out  of  our  abundance  we  should  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  This 
philosophy  is  not  only  good  religious 
doctrine,  it  is  sound  economics  and  good 
politics. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a 
global  competition  with  another  way  of. 
life,  it  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  we 
use  our  resources  to  move  the  world 
toward  peace  and  security.  The  only 
war  that  Americans  seek  is  the  war 
against  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease,  A 
powerful  instrument  in  that  war  is  the 


abundant  production  of  the  American 
farmer.  Instead  of  regarding  our  agri- 
cultural productivity  as  a  curse,  we 
should  move  with  greater  vision  and 
compassion  to  convert  it  to  the  tremen- 
dous asset  that  it  actually  Is.  Instead 
of  hiding  our  talent  in  the  ground  or 
letting  it  deterloriate  in  storage  bins  at 
public  expense,  let  us  move  boldly  into 
a  comprehensive  food  for  peace  program. 

On  January  29  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  60 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  "the  American  people  must  more 
fully  and  completely  employ  the  plenti- 
ful resources  of  the  American  farmer  to 
enhance  the  standard  of  living  through- 
out the  free  world  and  to  bolster  the 
political  and  economic  stability  of  those 
nations  which  have  embarked  upon  pro- 
grams of  economic  construction." 

The  text  of  that  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
produced  by  the  American  farmer  la  the  mar- 
vel of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  moet  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  undernourished;  and 

Whereaa  the  American  people  historically 
have  been  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  In  many  nations  of  the  free  world 
vital  economic  development  programs  are  re- 
tarded and  political  stability  Is  threatened  by 
an  Inadequate  supply  of  food;  and 

Whereas  the  remarkable  bounty  of  the  free 
American  farmer  has  resulted  In  accumula- 
tions of  farm  commodities  for  which  there  te 
Insufflcient  domestic  demand:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  seeks  to  reduce  un- 
necessary expenditures.  Including,  where  pos- 
sible, those  for  commodity  storage  and  for 
foreign  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  bloc  has  publicly  chal- 
lenged the  United  States  and  her  aUles  to 
economic  competition  In  demonstrating  be- 
fore the  world  the  viability  of  their  respec- 
tive economic  systems:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hjf  the  House  of  Repreaentatii>ea 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  an  agricultural  abundance 
Is  one  of  America's  greatest  assets  for  raising 
living  standards  and  promoting  peace  and 
stability  in  the  free  world:  and  that  Congrees 
favors  action  to  resolve  the  paradox  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  surpluses  and  world  food 
needs  by  more  fully  utilizing  the  resources 
of  the  American  farmer  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States'  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Sbc.  3.  This  concurrent  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Food  for  Peace  Resolution." 

I  am  today  introducing  a  comprehen« 
sive  legislative  proposal  to  put  the  above 
resolution  into  operation. 

My  bill,  which  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Pood  for  Peace  Act"  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation being  sponsored  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey in  the  other  body. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  act  are  the 
following : 

TITL*    I 

The  SlVs  billion  annual  sales  of  farm 
surplus  for  foreign  currencies  would  be 
increased  to  $2  billion  annually  and 
would  be  extended  for  5  years. 

TITLSn 

The  Public  Law  480  title  II  provision 
of  surplus  food  grants  to  meet  famine 
or  emergency  conditions  abroad  would  be 
extended  for  5  years.  Food  grants  to 
assist  friendly  countries  in  the  relief  of 
chronic  hunger  are  also  provided. 
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Continuation  of  title  m  of  Public  Law 
480  including  encouragement  of  church 
and  other  voluntary  groups  that  have 
been  distributing  surplus  food  stocks  to 
needy  persons  overseas.  This  section 
provides  for,  first,  use  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  local  currencies  derived  from  sur- 
plus commodity  sales  to  purchase  com- 
modities not  produced  In  the  United 
states;  second,  barter  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  strategic  or 
other  materials ;  third,  grants  of  surplus 
farm  stocks  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  use  in  the  United  States  in  non- 
profit school  lunch  programs,  nonprofit 
summer  camps  for  children,  charitable 
institutions  including  hospitals,  and  as- 
sistance to  needy  persons;  and  fourth, 
grants  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 
for  use  in  the  assistance  of  heedy  per- 
sons outside  the  United  Staies. 

TfTLl    IV 

A  10-year  program  of  long-term  sup- 
ply contracts  for  VS.  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  would  be 
financed  with  low-cost  loans  extending 
up  to  40  years  and  at  interest  rates  not 
exceeding  2Vi  percent.  The  borrowing 
countries  would  be  permitted  to  retire 
the  loans  in  dollars,  services,  or  needed 

materials. 

nTLi  ▼ 

Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities over  a  period  of  5  years  to  help 
food-deficit  countries,  under  agreements, 
build  up  and  maintain  minimum  na- 
tional food  reserves — In  accordance  with 
the  United  States -sponsored  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1957. 

Tmjt  VI 

Negotiation  of  agreements  with 
friendly  countries  to  establish  in  such 
countries  bination&l.  nonprofit  founda- 
tions to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health  and  public  welfare,  and 
to  grant  to  such  foundatlona  imexpended 
local  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  as  repayments  of  princi- 
pal or  payment  of  Interest  on  local  cur- 
rency loans  heretofore  made  by  the 
United  States  under  Public  Law  480  or 
made  hereafter  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act 

TiiLs  vn 

A  Peace  Food  Administration  would  be 
established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  headed  by  a  Pence  Pood  Ad- 
ministrator, to  aid  the  President  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  also 
the  purpose  of  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  There 
would  also  be  created  an  Interdepart- 
mental Peace  Pood  Policy  Committee  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator,  and  abo  a  Peace  Food 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  private  U.S.  groups  and 
organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  would  authorize  a  number 
of  additions  to  the  authorized  uses,  in 
addition  to  those  in  Public  Law  480.  for 
local  currencies  accruing  from  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  I.  Of  these,  five  would  permit  the 
use  of  such  currencies  to  buttress  and 
extend  social  and  economic  development 


projects  and  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Fund,  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  an 
International  Development  Loan  Asso- 
ciation if  and  when  such  may  be  estab- 
lished. Others  would  permit  more  ef- 
fective use  of  such  currencies  in  promot- 
ing International  educational  exchanges; 
research,  educational  development,  and 
health  and  education;  and  technical  as- 
sistance. On  loans  of  local  currencies 
for  economic  development,  the  act  would 
specify  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  21,2 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  PubUe 
Law  480  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended.  Is  fxirther  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  (which  provides  the 
short  title)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  In- 
ternational Food  for  Peace  Act  of  IQSQ'." 

(2)  Section  2  (which  consists  of  a  state- 
ment of  poUcy)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"CONCRESSIONAI,  nNDDfGS  AND  POLICT 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  Because  of  the  increased 
productivity  made  possible  by  science  and 
technology,  there  is  now.  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  no  reason  In  physical  scarcity  for 
the  continued  existence  of  hunger — any- 
where on  this  earth.  It  is  now  possible  and 
practical  for  mankind  to  take  cooperative 
steps  to  abolish   human  hunger. 

"This  being  so,  massive  hunger  and  suf- 
fering from  want  of  clothing,  existing  in  the 
world  in  the  shadow  of  unused  present  and 
potential  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber,  are  no 
longer  tolerable,  either  morally,  politically, 
or  economically. 

"The  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  diiS- 
CMlt  International,  political,  and  economic 
problems  that  lie  between  hunger  and  want 
of  clothing  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
food  and  fiber  surpluses  In  others,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  cooperation 
with  other  friendly  nations,  toward  putting 
its  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  more  effec- 
tively In  the  service  of  human  need. 

"(b)  Peoples  who  comprise  one-third  of 
the  human  race  have  in  our  generation 
achieved  national  Independence  (or  are  In 
the  process  of  doing  so)  and  are  In  revolt 
against  the  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease,  in- 
ferior status,  and  lack  of  opportunity  which 
have  always  been  their  lot.  They  are  de- 
termined to  achieve  that  economic  and  social 
development  necessary  to  national  dignity 
and  Individual  well-being.  To  mobUize  their 
resources  with  reasonable  speed  and  develop 
their  economies  to  a  point  where  they  are 
self-propelled  and  self-sustaining  they  re- 
quire substantial  outside  aid  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years.  If  that  aid  is  ade- 
quately forthcoming  from  the  free  world, 
they  have  a  good  chance  to  accomplish  their 
purposes  in  freedom,  remaining  a  part  of  the 
free  world  and  contributing  to  Its  strength 
and  weU-being.  If  It  Is  not  forthcoming, 
their  alternative  is  to  seek  It  In  the  Com- 
munist world,  and  in  the  process  to  sur- 
render both  personal  and  national  freedom. 
Deeply  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  world's  peoples  who  seek  In 
freedom  greater  national  dignity  and  in- 
dividual well-being,  the  Congress  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  help 
them  achieve  those  aspirations.  The  Con- 
gress recognlaes  that  for  this  pivpoee  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  aid  are  required. 


but  that  among  them  food  and  fiber  aid  Is 
a  highly  important  form  and  one  whose 
effectiveness  can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Congress  declares  that  the  agrlcultviral 
abundance  of  the  United  States  Is  not  an 
embarrassment  but  a  blessing  to  be  used  In 
the  service  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  so 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
that  if  it  is  Eo  used  It  can  help  buUd 
essential  conditions  of  world  peace  and 
freedom. 

"(c)  To  achieve  those  larger  purposes,  the 
Congress  directs  that  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered (1)  so  as  to  help  other  countries 
carry  forward  their  own  national  or  regional 
plans  for  development  in  freedom  and  inde- 
p>endence;  (2)  so  as  to  support  the  efforts  and 
programs  of  the  United  Nations,  Its  special- 
ized agencies  and  affiliated  organizations,  and 
regional  organizations  of  friendly  countries, 
directed  toward  the  same  ends;  (3)  so  as  to 
leave  wide  latitude  in  working  out  details  of 
national  agreements  and  projects  to  United 
States  Chiefs  of  Mlssloxis  In  negotiations 
with  the  governments  concerned;  and  (4) 
so  as  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other  coun- 
tries in  putting  agricultural  surpluses  more 
effectively  in  the  service  of  human  need  and 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  less 
developed  countries. 

"(d)  It  Is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  expand  International  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  na- 
tions, to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency, to  promote  the  economic  stabUlty  of 
American  agriculture,  and  the  national  wel- 
fare, to  make  maximum  efflclent  use  of  sur- 
plus agTlc\Ut\iral  commodities  In  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing 
a  means  whereby  stirplus  agricultural  com- 
modities in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings 
of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through 
private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  c\irren- 
cies  accepted  in  payment  thereof.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encour- 
age economic  development,  to  purchase  stra- 
tegic materials,  to  pay  United  States  obliga- 
tions abroad,  to  promote  coUectlve  strength, 
and  to  foster  In  other  ways  the  foreign  poUcy 
of  the  United  States." 

(3)  Section  101  (which  relates  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d),  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (e)  to  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(f)  seek,  Insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into 
such  agreements  for  periods  In  excess  of  one 
year;  and 

"(S)  Sive  maximum  attention  to  utilizing 
the  authority  and  fimds  provided  by  this  Act 
to  f\irther  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment plans  of  underdeveloped  countries." 

(4)  Section  103(b)    (prescribing  limit  on     • 
appropriations)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Agreements  shaU  not  be  entered  Into 
tmder  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  and  ending  June  30,  1964,  which 
wlU  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  amounts  In 
excess  or  $2,000,000,000  annually,  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  Into 
In  prior  years  have  called  or  wlU  call  for  ap- 
propriations to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  COTporatlon  In  amounts  less  than  au- 
thorized for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  i 
Act  as  In  effect  during  such  fiscal  years." 

(6)  Section  103  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new    -i 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  carrying  otit  programs  and  activi- 
ties imder  this  tiUe.  the  President  shall,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  coordinate  such  programs 
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and  activities  with  other  United  States  and 
International  program*  and  actlvltle»  di- 
rected toward  the  same  end." 

(6)  Section  104(e)  (relating  to  loans  for 
trade  expansion)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutu- 
ally agreeable  to  said  bank"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "United  States  Development 
Loan  Pund  created  by  title  II  of  chapter  II 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to 
said  Pund",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
funds  which  have  accrued  under  this  sec- 
tion and  which  are  unconunltted  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Pund". 

(7)  Section  104(g)  (relating  to  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  and  economic  development) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Por  loans  and  grants  to  promote 
multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment, made  through  established  banking 
facilities  of  the  friendly  nation  from  which 
the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or  in  any 
other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem 
to  be  appropriate.  Interest  on  loans  made 
under  this  subrectlon  shall  be  at  such  rate, 
not  to  exceed  2'^  per  centum  per  annum,  as 
the  President  shall  determine.  Strategic 
materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies  may 
be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans;". 

(8)  Section  104(h)  (relating  to  interna- 
tional educational  exchange  activities)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts"  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "Such  currencies  may  also  be 
iised  for  making  grants  to  United  States 
nonprofit  organizations  and  institutions  for 
carrying  out  such  exchange  of  persons 
projects  under  this  paragraph  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as  may  be 
•greed  upon  between  such  organizations 
and  InBtltutiona  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  no  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  any 
organization  or  Institution  which  does  not 
agree  to  provide  the  dollar  funds  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  deems  necessary  to  carry 
forward  agreed  projects  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion; ". 

(9)  Section  104(k)  (relating  to  scientific 
activities)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "but 
no  foreign  cxirrencles  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (k)  unless  spe- 
cific appropriations  be  made  therefor"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
to  promote  and  support  programs  of  medical 
and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional development,  health,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation". 

(10)  Section  104(o)  (relating  to  assist- 
ance to  educational  facilities  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  so  much  thereof  aa  foUowi  the 
•emlcolon. 

(11)  Section  104  (relating  to  uses  of  for- 
eign currencies)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (o)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(p)  For  supporting  workshops  In  Amer- 
ican studlss  or  American  educational  tech- 
nlquee,  and  supporting  chain  in  American 
■tudles. 

"(q)  For  financing  teohnloiana  and  other 
personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  World  Health 
Organlaatlon  (including  necessary  equip- 
ment and  luppUee)  engaged  in  (l)  ocnault* 
Ing  and  advising  on,  conducting,  or  admin- 
istering Oorernment  programa  deelgned  to 
relieve  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition,  (U) 
consulting  and  advUlng  on  programa  for  the 
■toragf,  mABagement,  and  operation  of  na- 
NMrvM,  or  (lU)  tralnlDf  local 


technical,  administrative,  and  other  person- 
nel needed  to  carry  out  such  programs; 

"(r)  For  financing  research,  surveys,  con- 
ferences, publicity,  and  other  activities  which 
the  President  shall  find  to  be  helpful  In 
supper*;  of  the  projected  'Free  the  World 
from  Hunger'  campaign  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
and  for  such  purposes  and  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (q)  any  currencies  of  any  coun- 
try available  under  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  used  In  any  other  country; 

"(s)  Por  financing  local  currency  cost 
components  of  projects  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations  Special  Pund  for  which  such 
Pund  pays  foreign  exchange  costs: 

"(t)  For  contributions,  in  addition  to 
United  States  dollar  contributions,  to  the 
capital  fund  of  any  International  develop- 
ment association  or  organization  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  meml>er  which  may 
be  established  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  making  long- 
term  loans  for  economic  development: 

"(u)  For  financing  the  preparation,  dis- 
tribution, and  exhibiting  of  audio-visual 
informational  and  educational  materials. 
Including  Government  materials,  abroad; 

"(v)  Por  transfer  to  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting private  Investment  abroad  under 
such  arrangement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  President,  said  Corporation, 
and  the  country  whose  currency  Is  in- 
volved; 

"(w)  For  financing  the  services  of  techni- 
cians, advisers,  and  administrators  who  are 
nationals  of  any  friendly  country,  which 
may  be  needed  to  further  economic  and 
social  development  programs  In  other 
friendly  countries; 

"(X)  For  financing  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion projects  undertaken  following  disasters 
or  for  assistance  to  refugees." 

(12)  Section  104  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following :  "and  from  time 
to  time  release  for  the  general  purposes  of 
this  title  funds  that  may  have  accrued  In 
excess  of  prospective  needs  for  payment  of 
United  States  obligations". 

(13)  Section  106  (which  relates  to  deter- 
mination of  nations  with  which  agreements 
shall  be  negotiated)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture" 
where  they  appear  the  second  time  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "President". 

(14)  SecUon  107  (which  defines  "friendly 
nation")  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  such  term  shaU 
not  exclude  any  nation  referred  to  In  clause 
(2)  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
making  and  carrying  out  of  agreements  with 
such  nation  under  this  Act  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  attaining  the  foreign-policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States". 

(15)  Section  109  (which  relates  to  the 
duration  of  the  program  under  title  I)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 1989" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1904", 

(18)  Section  202  (authorising  grants  of 
siu-plus  commodities  for  famine  relief)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "with  friendly  gov- 
ernments or  through  voluntary  agencies"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  or  with  friendly 
governmenU  or  voluntary  relief  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  301  and  to 
asBlat  friendly  nations  In  establishing,  ex- 
panding, or  carrying  out  programs.  Including 
programs  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agriculture  Organljatlon,  and 
the  World  Health  Organiiatlon  for  the  relief 
of  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition", 

(17)  Section  208  (which  imposes  limits  on 
expenditures  under  title  H)  la  amended  by 
•trlklng  out  the  flrat  aentenoe  and  Inaerttng 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not  more  than 
iaM.000,000,  inciuaing  um  OorporftUoa'i  la- 


vestment  in  the  commodities,  shall  be  ex- 
panded annually  for  all  such  transfers  and 
for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title." 

(18)  Section  204  (which  relates  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  program  under  title  U)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1950" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1904". 

(19)  Section  304(b)  (which  prohibits  cer- 
tain transactions  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  areas  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
China)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "title 
I  or  title  III"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"title  I,  title  ni,  title  IV.  tlUe  V.  or  title 
VI". 

(20)  Title  in  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa 
follows : 

"Sac.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  hereby  directed — 

"(1)  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  of  edible  oils 
or  products  thereof  by  donation,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  appropriate,  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  regUtered  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  international  or- 
ganizations, for  use  In  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  States; 

"(2)  to  purchase  for  donation  as  pro- 
vided above  such  quantities  of  edible  oils 
and  the  products  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  maintain  the  support  level 
for  cottonseed  and  soyt>eans  without  requir- 
ing the  acquisition  of  such  commodities 
under  the  price  support  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  com- 
modities to  be  donated  hereunder  as  it  is 
authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food 
commodities  disposed  of  under  section  410 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  and  may  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad." 

(21)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
titles: 

"ITTLX  VI — LONG  TCXM  8UFPLT   CONTaACTS 

"Skc.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
utilize  agricultural  commodlUes  and  the 
products  thereof  produced  In  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  surplus  supply,  to  as- 
sist the  economic  development  of  friendly 
nations  by  assuring  such  nations  a  stable 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  on  long- 
term  credit  for  domestic  consiunptlon  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
the  resources  and  manpower  of  such  na- 
tions may  be  utilized  more  effectively  for 
Industrial  and  other  domestic  economic  de- 
velopment without  jeopardizing  meanwhile 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  use. 

"Szc.  402.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreemenu  with  friendly  nations  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  United  SUtes  shall  un- 
dertake to  deliver  annually  (a)  certain 
quanUUes  of  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains. 
or  tobacco,  or  (b)  such  other  surplua  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  available,  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 
ten  years. 

"Szc.  403.  Payment  for  such  commodltlea 
shall  be  In  dollars  or  In  aervicee  or  In  atra- 
teglc  or  other  materlala  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  Its  re- 
quirements, aa  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  determine,  with  Intereet  at  such  raU 
as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  more 
than  214  per  centum  per  year.  Payment 
may  be  made  in  approximately  equal  annual 
amounts  over  pertoda  of  not  to  esoeed  forty 
yeara  from  the  date  of  the  laat  delivery  of 
oommodltlea  under  the  agreement  aad  In- 
tereet ahall  be  oompuied  from  the  date  of 
luob  iMt  deUvtry. 
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"Sac.  404.  Any  such  agreement  shall  in- 
clude ths  following  undertakings  on  the  part 
of  the  purchasing  nation  aa  condltlona  of 
such  contract: 

"(1)  That  commodities  provided  hereun- 
der will  not  replace  any  usual  Imports  of 
the  sanM  or  similar  commodities  by  such 
nation  from  friendly  nations; 

"(2)  That  commodities  provided  hereun- 
der will  be  used  only  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  that  none  of  such  commodities  will 
be  sold  outside  the  purchasing  nation  either 
directly  or  through  replacement  of  domestic 
production. 

"Szc.  405.  In  entering  Into  such  agree- 
ments, the  President  shall  endeavor  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  exporting  nations  of 
such  commodities  for  their  participation  in 
the  supply  and  assistance  program  herein 
authorized  on  a  proportionate  and  equitable 
basis. 

"Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  101,  102,  103(a).  106, 
107,  and  106  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  title. 

"Xm-Z  V — NATIONAl.  FOOD  KZSXaVES 

"Szc.  501.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
implement  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  February  20.  1957  (United 
Nations  Resolution  1025  |XI1),  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  calling  for 
International  cooperation  In  the  establish- 
ment of  national  food  reserves  by  making 
transfers  of  svirplus  agricultural  conunodi- 
ties  for  the  piirpose  of  establishing  such  re- 
serve*. The  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
shall  make  available  to  the  President  out  of 
its  stocks  such  agricultural  commodities  as 
he  may  request  for  this  purpose. 

"Szc.  602.  In  making  transfers  under  this 
title,  the  President  may  provide  for  delivery 
f  o.b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and. 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  such  resolution,  for  the  payment  of  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  abroad,  and  for 
furnishing  of  technical  and  other  assistance 
In  providing  storage  faclUtlea  for  the  food 
reserves  so  established. 

"Szc.  603.  (a)  No  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation  or 
organization  of  nations  unlesa  auch  nation 
or  organization  agrees — 

"(1)  to  use  the  commodities  furnished 
under  this  title  to  establish  national  food 
reserves; 

"(2)  to  maintain  the  food  reserves  so  es- 
tablished at  agreed  levels; 

"(3»  to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  technicians  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
with  respect  to  technical  problems  of  stor- 
age, management,  and  operation  of  national 
food  reserves; 

"(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  such  reserves 
In  such  manner  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  normal  commercial  trade  of  the  United 
States  or  other  friendly  nations. 

"(b)  The  President  U  authorized  to  make 
transfers  of  commodities  under  title  II  wher- 
ever necessary  to  replenish  reserves  which 
are  depleted  aa  a  reeult  of  famine  or  other 
urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirementa. 

"Sac.  604.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neeee- 
aary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Bums  appropriated  for  auch  purpoee  ahall  be 
available  to  relmburae  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  Corporation's  invsetment 
In  commodities  transferred  herunder  and 
for  all  coits  referred  to  In  section  109(a), 

"Sac,  SOS.  No  granta  or  other  aaalstance 
■hall  be  furnlahed  under  thla  title  after  June 

ao,  1064. 

"rma  vt— «tNATToif al  rotrwDATioHa 
"Sac  001.  (a)  The  President  la  authorised 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreementa  with 
friendly  natlona  to  provide  for  the  MUb> 
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llshment  in  such  countries  of  nonprofit 
foundations  to  foster  and  promote  research, 
education,  health,  azul  public  welfare. 

"(b)  A  foundation  established  under  this 
title  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of — 

"(1)  a  number,  to  be  determined  by  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  in  which  the  foundation  Is  located, 
of  the  nationals  of  such  country  appointed 
by  the  government  thereof. 

"(2)  an  equal  number  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  (one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  such  country)  appointed  by  the 
President;  and 

"(3)  one  member,  who  shall  be  chairman, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  such  country  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  appointed  as  provided 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

Members  of  a  board  of  trustees  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  authority, 
and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointments. 

'Szc.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1953.  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President  is  authorized  to  grant  to 
any  foundation  established  under  this  title 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  601(a)  any  xuiezpended  local  cur- 
rencies which  accrue  to  the  United  States, 
as  repayments  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  by  the  United  States  under  section  104. 
Any  such  currencies  may  be  used  for  direct 
expenditure,  or  may  be  invested  and  the 
proceeds  used,  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

"TTTLZ    Vn ADMINIS'TSATION 

"Szc.  701.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
agency  to  be  known  aa  the  Peace  Pood  Ad- 
ministration, which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Peace  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Peace  Food  Admin- 
istrator shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

"(b)  (1)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act 
and  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1054,  as  amended,  either  directly  or 
through  the  Peace  Food  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Peace  Food  Administrator  the 
functions  of  any  other  agency  which  he 
determines  are  related  to  the  functions  of. 
and  can  be  more  effectively  or  economically 
carried  out  by,  the  Peace  Food  Administra- 
tor, together  with  any  personnel  or  property 
used  primarily  in  carrying  out  such  fimc- 
tlons. 

"(c)  The  Peace  Food  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  functlotu. 

"Sac.  702.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Peace  Pood  Policy  Committee  which  shall 
conalat  of  an  AsslsUnt  Secretary,  or  officer 
of  comparable  level,  of  each  of  the  following 
departments  or  agencies:  Departments  of 
State;  Treasury;  Agriculttire;  Commerce; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

"(b)  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Food  Policy  Committee  to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Peace  Food  AdmlnUtrator  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  thla  Act. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  from  Ume  to 
time  upon  requNt  of  the  Peace  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  at  such  other  tlmea  as  It 
may  deem  necessary. 

"Sac.  70S.  (K)  There  la  hereby  eatabllahed 
a  Peace  Pood  Advisory  Committee  which 
shall  eonslat  of  represfnUUVN  of  the  follow- 


ing and  such  other  groups  as  ths  President 
deems  advisable  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  two  years: 

"(1)   the  major  agricultural  organizations; 

"(2)  exporters  of  food  and  fiber; 

"(3)  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARB 
and  church  groups; 

"(4)  educational  groups;  and 

"(8)  voluntary  health  groups. 

"(b)  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Peace 
Food  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Peace  Pood  Administrator,  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
advisable,  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  upon  request  of  the  Peace  Food 
Administrator  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
may  deem  necessary.  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall 
Invite  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  meet 
with  the  Committee  In  order  that,  through 
him,  the  views  of  other  exporting  countries 
might  be  heard  and  their  interests  taken 
into  account. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  entitled,  while  attending  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"Sec.  704.  In  negotiating  agreements  \m- 
der  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  Internal  and  external 
ix>lltical  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
countries  concerned  by  drawing  upon  the 
appropriate  title  or  titles  of  this  Act  In  such 
manner  as  to  carry  out  more  effectively  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  2."  _ 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  POR  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  AID 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bowles]  is  recognized  for 
90  minutes. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  sub- 
jects on  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  agenda  of  Congress  are  as 
important  as  foreign  aid.  And  probably 
on  no  subject  is  there  so  much  disagree- 
ment, misunderstanding,  and  frustra- 
tion. 

There  have  always  been  a  number  of 
hard-core  opponents  of  foreign  aid  ixx 
the  Congress.  This  year,  as  in  the  past, 
they  will  oppose  the  mutual  security  bill 
with  vigor  and  skill. 

What  I  find  much  more  disturbing  is 
the  opposition  of  old  friends  of  the  pix)- 
gram  who  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  been  moving. 

When  we  add  the  frustration  In  this 
body  created  by  threats  of  Presidential 
vetoes  of  such  domestic  programs  as 
schools,  area  development,  housing,  and 
urban  renewal— programs  which  many 
of  us  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  own  country — the  danger  of 
deep  and  dangerous  retaliatory  cuts  In 
foreign  aid  becomes  apparent. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  those  of  us 
who  have  supported  this  program  from 
the  beginning,  and  who  beUeve  that  it  is 
even  more  viUIly  needed  today,  have  % 
specUl  responsibility  to  explore  the  rea- 
sons for  the  present  confusion  and  op- 
position and  to  propose  positive  stepe 
that  Conireea  can  take  to  help  clear  the 
air. 
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Z  ipe«k  M  luoh  ft  aupporitr,  who  in- 
tend! to  vote  for  the  full  amount  re- 
queited  by  the  Preeldent. 

wo«K»  wrm  Mo««AM 

I  alfo  speak  from  14  yeara  of  varied  ex- 
perience In  the  planning  and  admlnla- 
tratlng  of  foreign  aid  programs  both  for 
the  United  Nations  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  U.S.  Stabilization  Director  at 
the  war's  end,  I  was  concerned  with  the 
yenning  of  our  relief  food  shipments  to 
Europe  and  Asia. 

As  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  flrst  UNESCO 
Conference  In  Paris  In  1948. 1  parUclpat- 
ed  In  planning  the  Initial  programs  of 
this  new  agency. 

As  special  consultant  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  In  1947 
and  1948.  I  surveyed  and  reported  on 
United  Nations  child  welfare  assistance 
programs  In  Prance,  Italy.  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, and  Czechoslovakia. 

As  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India  and  Nepal 
in  1961-63, 1  had  direct  responsibility  for 
staffing,  planning,  and  administering  our 
own  first  major  Point  4  effort.  This  in- 
cluded the  launching  of  the  world's  flrst 
major  community  development  program, 
a  program  that  now  embraces  320.000 
Indian  villages  and  180  million  people. 

Since  leaving  India,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  had  continuing  first-hand  oppor- 
tunities to  study  American  and  United 
Nations  aid  programs  in  Pakistan.  Af- 
ghanistan, Vietnam,  Burma.  Indonesia, 
Thailand,  Formosa.  Korea,  the  Phlllp- 
plnii;  Ethiopia,  and  in  several  African 
coufltrlei  and  territories  south  of  the 
Sahara. 

X  have  seen  the  near  miracles  that  can 
be  accomplished  In  the  villages  when  the 
right  amount  of  technical  assistance  Is 
fruitfully  combined  with  small  amounts 
of  capital  and  the  active,  energetic  par- 
ticipation of  the  local  inhabitants. 

I  have  seen  the  democratic  lift,  pur- 
pose, and  pride  that  new  industries.  Im- 
proved transportation,  and  expanding 
hydroelectric  power  can  give  to  old 
societies. 

I  have  also  seen  what  can  happen  in 
terms  of  waste  and  frustration  when 
American  aid  Is  spent  in  the  wrong  place, 
m  the  wrong  way,  and  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

pmoBLKMS  iirmnTn.T  complex 

Experiences  of  this  kind  are  bound  to 
give  any  observer  a  profound  awareness 
of  the  enormous  complexities  with  which 
our  foreign  aid  tulmlnlstrators  must  con- 
tend day  after  day.  Intricate  and  deli- 
cate problems  must  be  weighed  and  bal- 
anced. Assorted  pressures  of  many 
kinds  require  the  utmost  in  tact  and 
perseverance. 

May  I  add  that  my  criticisms  are  not 
intended  for  any  individual.  I  have  de- 
veloped the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  many  of  the  hard-working  and 
dedicated  public  servants  who  have  ad- 
ministered our  aid  programs  through  the 
years.  Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  who  now  has  general 
supervision  over  these  programs.  In  par- 
ticular is  a  man  of  unique  competence 
and  ability. 


■laoae  wax  umcmm 

The  fact  remains  that  errors  of  omls- 
flon  and  commission  In  our  foreign  aid 
programa  are  substantial  and  they  have 
been  well  publlcieed.  No  doubt  they  will 
again  be  stressed  with  vigor  in  the  com- 
ing debates. 

Yet  when  our  oratory  has  died  away, 
this  overall  aid  effort  will  remain  ab- 
solutely and  urgently  ewential  to  Amer- 
ica's immediate  and  long-range  InteresU 
and  to  our  hopes  of  building  a  lasting 
peace.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  carve 
up  the  aid  program;  much  lest  can  we 
afford  to  abandon  it. 

What  we  must  do  Is  to  Introduce 
standards  that  will  help  assure  more 
realistic  planning  and  administration, 
and  at  the  same  time  frankly  explain  to 
the  American  people  why  foreign  aid  is 
needed,  what  it  can  do.  and,  equally  im- 
portant, what  it  cannot  do. 

Ultimately.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  need 
a  better  balance  among  various  aid  pro- 
grams and  perhaps  additional  interna- 
tional machinery.  I  merely  refer  in 
passing  to  certain  developmenU  which  I 
should  like  to  see  happen  but  which  I 
shall  not  discuss  today. 

For  instance,  I  would  prefer  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  technical  assist- 
ance be  channeled  through  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  program 
than  is  presently  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  see  Senator  Monroniy'i 
proposal  for  an  International  Develop- 
ment Association  given  more  serious 
consideration. 

In  our  own  mutual  security  program  I 
would  feel  happier  if  we  could  separata 
economic  from  military  assistance  com- 
pletaly. 

Finally,  I  would  advoeata  more  em- 
phasis on  long-tarm  loan  commitments 
to  encourage  more  efficient  planning  and 
to  discourage  waste. 

No  man  with  a  realistic  appreciation 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
both  in  the  administration  and  In  the 
Congress,  will  feel  there  la  a  possibility 
for  major  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation  this  year. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  I  have  Just 
mentioned  are  unlikely  to  receive  effec- 
tive consideration  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  powerless  between  now 
and  adjournment  to  compel  less  expedi- 
ency, less  waste,  less  confusion,  and, 
consequently,  better  performance. 

FOUR   CHANOSS   NKXDCD 

As  a  contribution  to  this  essential,  im- 
mediate strengthening  of  the  program,  I 
suggest  the  following  four  changes  in  the 
present  legislation,  which  I  believe  it 
would  be  practicable  to  make  in  the 
mutual  security  authorization  legislation 
this  year: 

First.  A  revised  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  our  aid  legislation,  which  more 
positively  reflects  America's  true,  long- 
range  objectives  in  world  affairs. 

Second.  A  set  of  standards  that  will 
help  charmel  military  assistance  to  those 
nations  which  have  genuine  need  for 
such  assistance  to  deter  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  which  will  discourage  arms 
shipments  to  countries  where  such  ship- 
menta  lead  to  internal  instability  and 
regional  conflicta. 


Third.  A  set  of  standards  whleh  will 
give  high  priority  for  technloal  aaaift- 
ance  and  development  loans  to  nations 
which  will  demonstrata  a  wllUnffntM  to 
saorlfloe  In  their  own  behalf  and  whose 
governmenu  are  so  organlMd  that  they 
can  use  our  help  with  a  minimum  of 
wasta. 

Fourth.  An  increase  in  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  II  billion  annually. 
The  additional  $300  million  can,  I  be- 
lieve, be  saved  by  a  reasonable  applica- 
tion of  the  standardf  X  have  suggested 
above. 

I.  nssmd;  a  mcw  rrATiMcwr  of  rtmrosK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  explain  as  briefly 
as  I  can  the  reasons  for  each  of  these 
proposals. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we 
now  face  grave  difflculties  in  securing 
adequate  fimds  for  foreign  aid  is  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  explain 
honestly  and  frankly  why  it  Is  so  ur- 
gently needed. 

Thus  a  reluctant  Congress  has  been 
asked  each  year  to  support  this  effort  for 
a  variety  of  expedient  reasons  calculated 
to  frightan  or  woo  us  into  favorable, 
last-mlnuta,  emergency  action. 

Because  many  of  these  official  reasona 
have  turned  out  to  be  superflclal  and 
unrealistic,  the  American  people  have 
become  increasingly  confused  and  the 
Congress  Increasingly  impatient. 

I  know  of  no  greatar  trlbuta  to  our  na- 
tional intalligence  than  the  public  opin- 
ion polls  which  conslstantly  show  that 
nearly  70  percent  of  all  Americans 
strongly  support  the  foreign  aid  program 
in  spita  of  their  Oovernment's  failure  to 
spell  out  iU  true,  long-range  objeotlvas. 

The  official  purposes  which  are  now 
most  often  advanced  for  foreign  aid  are 
inadequata  for  several  reasons. 

They  fall  to  do  justice  to  America's 
real  goals  in  world  affairs. 

They  fall  to  appeal  to  the  common  con- 
cern for  the  dignity  of  man  which  we 
share  with  people  all  over  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

And  they  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
Intelligence  and  decency  of  the  American 
people  themselves. 

A  rauniUM  ON  oommvnuts 

The  preamble  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  now  Implies  that  it  is  "the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  continue"  the  aid 
program  only  "as  long  as  (the  Commu- 
nist) danger  •  •  *  perslsta." 

Thus,  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
American  dollars,  we  have  officially 
turned  communism  into  a  natural  re- 
source like  oil  or  uranium.  In  the 
marketplace  of  the  cold  war.  a  noisy 
Communist  minority  has  become  worth 
its  weight  in  gold. 

The  apocryphal  account  of  a  Monacan 
Foreign  Minister's  visit  to  Washington  to 
secure  $10  million  in  aid  is  well  known 
in  every  world  capital. 

The  arrangement  was  ready  to  be 
signed  and  sealed,  so  the  story  goes, 
when  the  American  negotiator  turned  to 
the  Monacan  official  and  casually  re- 
marked: "I  imderstand  you  have  been 
having  fearful  trouble  recently  with  your 
Commvmlst  agitators." 

The  Foreign  Minister  proudly  replied 
that  Monaco  was  almost  free  of  Commu- 
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nlsta.  Tti9  startled  American  ofllolal 
shook  his  head  sadly.  "CongrsM."  he 
aald.  "will  never  atand  for  a  grant  of  $10 
million  to  a  country  with  no  Commu- 
nisu." 

The  dlaheartaned  Monacan  official  re- 
turned home  by  way  of  Paris  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  called  on  the  French  Foreign 
Minister.  Aftar  explaining  his  predica- 
ment, he  asked  if  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  borrow  a  few  angry,  window-breaking 
French  Communista  to  help  bolster 
Monaco's  application  for  American  aid. 

His  French  countarpart  looked  at  him 
soberly.  "My  friend."  he  Anally  said,  "I 
am  afraid  we  must  refuse.  Although 
France  is  anxious  to  be  a  good  neighbor, 
we  need  every  single  Communist  that  we 
have." 

As  long  as  the  preamble  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  reads  as  It  now  reads,  Com- 
munist agitators  may  logically  say  to 
their  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
audiences:  "The  Soviet  Union  offers  you 
loans  and  tachnlcians  to  speed  your  eco- 
nomic development.  For  this  you  are 
grateful. 

"But  should  you  not  be  equally  grate- 
ful to  Moscow  for  the  aid  you  get  from 
Washington? 

"In  their  own  official  statement  of  pur- 
pose at  the  beginning  of  their  mutual 
security  legislation,  the  Americans 
frankly  state  that  if  they  were  not  so 
frightened  of  us  CommunlsU,  they  would 
give  you  nothing." 

CAM   WB  BUT   raUNDtt 

Another  supporting  reason  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  is  of  tan  officially 
offered  in  discreet,  off-the-record  talks, 
Is  its  alleged  usefulness  in  buying  ma- 
jority support  for  our  policies  in  the 
Unltad  Nations  Oeneral  Aieembly. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  second  rea- 
son any  more  valid  than  the  flrst? 

Suppose  a  wealthy  man  came  to  live 
In  a  typical  American  community  to 
flnance  a  series  of  community  Improve- 
ments in  return  for  public  acceptance  of 
his  political  views.  Would  not  most  up- 
standmg.  civic-minded  people  urge  him 
to  take  his  benefactions  elsewhere? 

Can  we  expect  the  proud  new  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  older  nations 
of  Europe  and  Latin  America  to  react 
differently? 

wnx-rcD  coMMCiftrrst 

A  third  mistaken  argument  for  foreign 
assistance  is  that  communism  appeals 
only  to  hungry  people.  "Just  All  every- 
one's stomach  with  rice."  we  sometimes 
hear,  "and  that  will  be  the  end  of  com- 
munism in  the  underdeveloped  world." 

This  view  reflect^  a  maiisive  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Commimist  appeal 
and  indeed  of  human  nature.  Frustra- 
tions which  grow  from  injustice  and  the 
absence  of  a  sense  of  belonging  are  far 
stronger  motivations  toward  coRunu- 
nism  than  pure  hunger. 

Indeed,  if  an  Asian.  African,  or  Latin 
American  government  is  content  to  give 
its  people  food  while  refusing  them  the 
right  to  till  their  own  land  and  to  work 
democratically  with  their  neighbors  in 
creating  better  commtmities,  the  gov- 
ernment may  end  up  with  a  better  fed, 
and  therefore  more  dangerous.  Commu- 
nist minMlty  than  it  had  in  the  flrst 
place. 


ova  lABblM  vmoN 

The  objeotivci  of  American  aMlstanoa 
have  not  alwayi  iMtn  Adva&otd  in  luoti 
negative  tarms. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  breadth 
and  vision  of  President  Roosevelt's  elo- 
quent appeal  to  Confrese  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  behalf  of  lend-lease  in 
1941,  of  Secretary  MarshaUTs  historic 
speech  in  1947  at  Harvard  boldly  spell- 
ing out  the  partnership  relationships  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  of  President  Tru- 
man's Point  4  statement  in  his  1949  in- 
augural message  proposing  economic  aid 
and  tachnical  assistance  to  the  new 
imderdeveloped  nations. 

In  each  case  the  objectives  were  mag- 
niflcently  positive,  practical,  and  within 
our  democratic  tradition. 

Nor  did  we  rely  alone  on  the  eloquence 
of  our  Presidenta  and  Secretaries  of 
Stata  to  present  America's  true  objec- 
tives to  the  world. 

Year  aftar  year  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  specifically  wrota  them 
Into  the  preambles  and  statements  of 
purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  legislation. 

For  example,  m  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1948  the  80th  Congress 
called  for  steps  designed  to  strengthen 
"the  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free 
institutions,  and  genuine  Independence, 
based  upon  a  strong  production  effort, 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  internal  finan- 
cial stability,  and  the  development  of 
economic  cooperation." 

In  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1960  the  81st  Congresf  said: 

The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nstlons  have  a  oommon  Interest  In  the 
freedom  and  in  the  eoonomlo  and  soolal 
progress  of  all  peoples. 

The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  In  eeo« 
nomtoslly  underdeveloped  areas  of  ths  world 
to  rtaliM  thsir  full  oapabUltles  and  to  de« 
velop  the  resouroet  of  the  lands  In  whleh 
they  live  can  be  furthered  through  the  co- 
operative endeavor  of  all  nations  to  sxchangs 
teohnleal  knowledgs  and  skills  and  to  en- 
oourag*  tht  flow  of  InvMtmsnt  capital. 

It  !■  declared  to  be  th«  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  ths  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economlcalljr  undtrdsvsloped 
areas  to  develop  their  rsaources  and  Im- 
prove their  working  and  living  conditions 
by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment capital  to  countries  which  provide 
conditions  under  which  such  technloal  assist- 
ance and  capital  can  effectively  and  con- 
structively contribute  to  raising  standards 
of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth, 
increasing  productivity,  and  expanding  pur- 
chasing power. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
tne  United  States  that  In  order  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  private  and 
public,  which  are  or  may  be  available  for 
aid  In  the  development  of  economically 
underdeveloped  areas,  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernment,  in  reviewing  requests  of  for- 
eign governments  for  aid  for  such  purpoees. 
shaU  take  Into  consideration  whether  the 
assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part 
of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  balanced  and  Integ^rated  de- 
velopment of  the  country  or  area  concerned. 

Against  this  background,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1954  statement  of  purpose  retained 
In  this  year's  bill,  appears  unworthy  of 
us.  Its  Implied  motivations  are  nega- 
tive, expedient,  and  uiu-ealisUc. 


Zn  this  critical  period  in  hUtory.  X  be- 
lieve we  should  stop  underestimating  tha 
American  pgople.  It  U  tlmt  to  put  uids 
the  sales  gimmicks  and  ta  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  the  right  reasons, 

WMY  IS  rOBBOM  AD  BBALLT  MBBOBSf 

The  reasons  why  the  mutual  security 
legUlation  U  essential  to  America's  ob- 
jectives can  be  simply  statad : 

In  the  last  16  years  a  political  and 
economic  revolution  of  extraordinary 
dimensions  has  swept  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Seven-hundred  million  people  have 
won  their  freedom  from  colonial  rule. 
In  spita  of  lack  of  capital,  of  technicians, 
and  of  administrative  skills,  they  and 
their  contemporaries  iti  other  underde- 
veloped nations  are  now  working  im- 
patiently to  grow  more  food,  create  new 
Industries,  and  build  a  better  future  for 
their  people. 

The  resulting  situation  is  politically 
explosive  for  two  reasons : 

First.  The  utter  poverty  and  slow  pace 
of  change  in  much  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  of 
Latin  America,  contrasta  sharply  with 
the  extraordinary  wealth  and  economic 
growth  of  the  privileged  peoples  of 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  This  creates  envy  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Second.  Communism  now  offers  the 
underdeveloped  contlnenta.  not  on^  the 
glittering  Soviet  example  of  a  modem 
Industrial  nation  created  out  of  chaos  In 
two  generations,  but  substantial  capital 
and  large  numbers  of  skilled  technicians 
with  which  to  make  a  similar  transition. 
This  offers  harrtad  new  nationalist 
leaders  a  tempting  shortcut. 

Is  It  surprising,  Mr.  Spsaksr.  toilnd 
the  Soviet  leaders  now  flahlng  in  ths 
politically  troubled  waters  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  Amsrica  with  such 
effectivensBsf 

soniT  osjacTXvi 

The  Kremlin's  primary  objsotlvs  in  Its 
efforU  toward  world  domination  Is  to 
split  the  Western  World  with  Ita  600  mil- 
Uon  highly  skilled  and  industrlaUssd 
people.  This  calls  for  the  ultimata  sep- 
aration of  Western  Europe  from  America. 

For  nearly  a  generation  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  ptu'sulng  this  objective 
by  two  different  but  related  tactics. 

First.  Direct  action  against  our  NATO 
alliance  such  as  the  effort  made  in  the 
late  1940's  and  in  the  present  Soviet- 
generated  crisis  over  Berlin. 

Second.  A  flanking  attack  through  the 
churning  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  which  contain  the  raw 
materials  on  which  Europe's  prosperity 
depends  and  where  revolutionary  change 
is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

Forty  years  ago  Lenin  said,  "The  road 
to  Paris  lies  through  Calcutta  and 
Peiping."  He  believed  that  control  over 
a  sizable  fraction  of  the  resources  of 
these  rich  continents  would  enable  the 
world  Communist  movement  eventually 
to  break  the  back  of  heavily  industrial- 
ized Europe. 

Fortimately  for  the  world  Stalin  lacked 
the  capital,  technicians,  and  under- 
standing of  peasant  Asia  to  follow  this 
approach  effectively.  But  Khrushchev 
has  the  resources  and  the  astuteness  that 
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Stalin  lacked,  and  he  is  now  using  them 
both  with  vigor  and  skill. 

WHAT   DOXS   AMEUCA    WAMT? 

We  have  no  desire  to  control  the  na- 
tions or  the  resources  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  We  seek  no  satellites. 
We  have  no  wish  to  impose  our  ways  on 
others. 

Indeed  our  own  Nation  was  born  in 
revolution  and  since  our  earliest  days 
we  have  associated  ourselves  with  the 
efforts  of  people  everywhere  to  gain  and 
maintain  their  freedom,  and  to  create 
their  own  futures  in  their  own  way. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  the 
"American  Revolution  is  intended  for  all 
mankind." 

Tom  Paine  spoke  of  the  small  spark 
kindled  in  America  that  could  never  be 
extinguished. 

George  Washington  believed  that  the 
freedom  of  the  world  was  "finally  staked 
on  the  experiment  attributed  to  the 
American  people  and  remarked  that  he 
felt  irresistibly  excited  whenever  in  any 
country  I  see  an  oppressed  people  unfurl 
the  banner  of  freedom." 

The  American  Revolution,  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  would  eventually  ease  the 
lot  of  people  on  a  great  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Moreover,  America's  role  of  leader  in 
mankind's  struggle  for  freedom  was  ac- 
cepted and  understood  far  beyond  our 
shores.  As  he  watched  the  new  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  throw  off  colonial 
rule  with  American  assistance  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  Austrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Metternich  complained  that  Amer- 
ica is  constantly  "fostering  revolutions 
wherever  they  show  themselves,  regret- 
ting those  that  fail,  and  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  those  which  succeed." 

Our  major  purpose  now  as  then  is  to 
encourage  free  peoples  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  to  make  their  own  choices,  to 
defend  themselves  against  overt  aggres- 
sion, and  to  create  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  under  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  human  dignity  can 
take  root,  grow,  and  ultimately  flourish. 

Our  global  objective  remains  what  it 
was  in  Jefferson's  time:-a  world  of  peace 
in  which  all  men  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  freely  and  independ- 
ently within  the  framework  of  their  own 
cultures,  religions,  and  national  capa- 
bilities. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  we  need  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  now  and  that  is 
why  we  will  continue  to  need  similar 
legislation  for  many  years  to  come. 

TIME  TO  DEFINE  OUK  OBJXCTIVBS 

The  time  has  come  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  a  positive  in- 
dication that  the  objectives  of  our  mu- 
tual security  program  are  worthy  of  our 
historic  political  convictions  and  of  our 
democratic  beliefs. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  Administra- 
tion leadeiship,  the  Congress  cannot  re- 
write our  foreign  aid  program  as  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  rewritten.  But  we  can, 
if  we  will,  give  the  program  an  identity 
and  purpose  that  not  only  fits  the 
urgency  and  the  nature  of  our  times  but 
which  also  reflects  the  true,  long-range, 
global  objectives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  proposal  In  re- 
gard to  this  year's  mutual  security  bill 
is  that  we  clearly  spell  out  these  ob- 
jectives. I  have  indicated  the  directions 
in  which  such  new  language  should 
pomt. 

n.   WHO   SHOULD   HAVE   MII.ITAST   AIDT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  now  turn  to  my 
second  projxjsed  change. 

I  am  impatient,  and  I  believe  others 
here  are  too,  with  the  present  wasteful, 
and  often  Ineffective,  methods  of  allo- 
cating some  of  our  military  assistance. 
In  many  cases  we  have  inadvertently 
created  situations  which  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and 
increased  their  influence. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  in  certain 
areas  which  are  clearly  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression,  military  con- 
siderations often  must  take  precedence, 
at  least  for  the  short  haul.  Western 
Europe,  Greece,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  Ko- 
rea. Formosa,  and  Vietnam,  are  all  cases 
in  point.  Here  substantial  American 
military  assistance  remains  absolutely 
essential. 

But  in  two  whole  continents — South 
America  and  Africa,  and  in  much  of  the 
vast  arc  of  Asia  that  stretches  from  Leb- 
anon to  Manila — the  principal  threat  to 
world  peace  comes  not  from  Soviet  tanks 
and  Jets  but  from  economic  strangula- 
tion, injustice,  and  human  frustration. 

AIDING   DICTATORS 

In  these  areas.  hapha2uird  shipments 
of  American  military  equipment  seldom 
coincide  with  our  long-term  security  in- 
terests, much  less  with  those  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  coimtry  concerned. 

Such  military  assistance  given  on  an 
expedient  basis  is  almost  invariably  self- 
defeating.  It  adds  to  Internal  economic 
strains.  It  diverts  internal  efforts  from 
constructive  development.  It  paves  the 
way  for  palace  revolutions.  In  some 
cases  it  ties  our  prestige  and  our  Influ- 
ence to  the  dubious  tenure  of  dictator- 
ships which  are  sooner  or  later  destined 
to  be  swept  aside. 

Military  assistance  injected  into  these 
surging  continents  may  be  particularly 
harmful  if  it  is  given  without  proper  re- 
gard for  regional  political  considerations. 
By  disrupting  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  between  a  recipient  nation  and  its 
non-Communist  nelghlwrs,  indiscrimi- 
nate arms  shipments  jeopardize  the  mili- 
tary and  political  stability  of  the  entire 
area. 

Internal  economic  factors  must  also  be 
taken  Into  account.  I  know  of  no  more 
effective  way  to  vmdermine  a  wobbly  new 
government  than  to  burden  it  unneces- 
sarily with  an  excessive  military  load 
that  prevents  its  leaders  from  focusing 
their  attention  on  essential  tasks  like 
growing  rice,  driving  out  malaria  and 
building  schools,  clinics,  and  roads. 

The  more  arms  we  pour  into  such  situ- 
ations, the  more  we  inflate  the  power  of 
the  militai-y,  the  easier  it  is  for  ambitious 
officers  to  seize  power  and  the  further  we 
stray  from  our  essential  democratic  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  reconsider 
on  a  country-by-country  basis  the  effec- 


tiveness of  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  determine  precisely  where  we 
are  heading  with  our  military  aid  pro- 
grams in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
and  establish  more  realistic  standards 
for  the  granting  of  such  assistance. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  recklessly  re- 
pudiate old  arrangements.  But  I  believe 
we  should  insist  that  they  be  shaped  to 
new  objectives  and  that  new  agreements 
which  fail  to  meet  these  standards 
should  be  ruled  out. 

m.    STANDARDS  rOE   ECONOMIC   AD 

Let  me  now  consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
distribution  of  economic  assistance. 

Why  is  it  that  a  dam  can  be  built  and 
operated  with  great  success  in  one  coun- 
try, while  in  another  country  a  similar 
dam  is  a  miserable  failure? 

Why  is  it  that  mcdern  equipment  can 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  increasing 
agricultural  and  small  mdustrial  pro- 
ductivity in  the  villages  of  some  coim- 
tries  while  similar  machinery  sent  to 
other  countries  lies  rusting  on  the  docks? 

DIFTKEKNCXS   AMONG    EECIWUtTS 

In  most  cases  it  reflects  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  countries  and  the  gov- 
ernments In  question — differences  which 
we  have  often  lamentably  failed  to  take 
into  account. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  fall  into  many  categories. 

The  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
American  assistance  exist  m  those  coun- 
tnes  which  are  not  only  determined  to 
build  solid  economic  and  social  foiuida- 
tions,  but  which  also  have  the  built-in 
capacity  to  implement  their  plans. 

In  such  countries,  which  unhappily 
are  too  few  in  number,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  mak§  bolder  and  longer  term 
investments  of  our  capital  and  our  skills. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  nations 
which,  because  of  lack  of  leadership,  of 
administrative  experience,  or  of  courage 
to  put  through  essential  reforms,  are 
clearly  incapable  of  meeting  the  mini- 
mum practical  requirements  of  rapid 
economic  development  under  present 
conditions. 

In  such  countries,  experience  demon- 
strates that  long-term  loans  or  Invest- 
ment grants  for  general  economic  de- 
veloiHnent  are  wasteful  and  foolhardy. 

Any  effort  to  force  the  pace  beyond 
their  capacity  to  use  the  funds  effectively 
will  almost  certainly  fall,  and  failure 
will  lead  to  frustration  on  our  part  and 
bitterness  on  theirs. 

Between  these  extremes  there  are 
many  variations  which  will  require  judg- 
ment and  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  following 
five  standards  to  measure  the  capacity 
of  each  country  to  use  our  long-term 
economic  development  a.ssistance.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  both  practical  and  urgent- 
ly necessary. 

mi   STANDARDS   FOR    JUDCUKNT 

First.  The  most  important  standai-d 
for  granting  American  economic  loans 
and  other  assistance  should  be  that  of 
self-sacriflce. 

To  become  eligible  for  substantial 
long-term  assistance,   a  nation   should 
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demonstrate  that  It  is  making  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  finance  its  own  na- 
tional development  from  its  own  re- 
sources. 

Evidence  of  this  willingness  for  self- 
sacriflce  should  mclude  a  reasonably  ef- 
fective program  of  national  taxation 
based  on  individual  ability  to  pay,  con- 
trols over  the  importation  of  luxuries 
and  nonessentials  which  otherwise  rap- 
idly eat  up  foreign  exchange,  and  a  de- 
termined and  continuing  effort  to  assure 
the  maximum  number  of  peasant  fam- 
ilies ownership  of  their  own  land. 

Second.  To  qualify  for  major  Amer- 
ican investment  assistance,  an  under- 
developed nation  should  have  put  to- 
gether a  practical,  comprehensive  set  of 
economic  objectives  and  itemized  the  al- 
location of  all  available  resources  to 
achieve  those  objectives. 

This  assures  that  important  tasks  will 
be  given  priority,  that  the  development 
program  will  be  relevantly  related  to 
private  and  public  income,  and  that  the 
need  for  international  help  will  be  more 
accurately  assessed. 

If  there  is  already  a  significant  private 
business  sector,  it  should  be  considered 
side  by  side  in  such  a  plan  with  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored agricultural  power 
and  transportation  projects  in  formulat- 
ing the  national  development  scheme. 

Third.  A  qualifying  country  should 
have  a  reasonably  substantial,  compe- 
tent, and  graft-free  civil  service.  With- 
out able  technicians,  tax  collectors,  and 
administrators,  large  amounts  of  invest- 
ment capital  cannot  be  used  to  economic 
advantage. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  qualify  for  long- 
term  investment  assistance,  a  country 
should  also  have  a  relatively  stable  gov- 
ernment with  popular  roots. 

Our  democratic  tradition  makes  most 
Americans  unsympathetic  to  authoritar- 
ian gove»-nments  of  whatever  pjersuasion. 
But  this  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  aid  should  be  restricted  to  par- 
liamentary democracies  modeled  on  the 
West. 

Indeed,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  over  the  long  haul,  may  consider 
our  own  institutions  unsuitable.  Of 
these  the  least  likely  to  succeed  are  those 
whose  power  is  based  on  the  shifting  loy- 
alties of  feudal  landlords  and  money- 
lenders. 

By  forgoing  the  support  of  both  the 
middle-class  center  and  the  non-Com- 
munist left,  such  governments  open  the 
door  wide  for  the  Communists  to  pose  as 
reformers  and  to  press  for  united  fronts. 
When  we  support  such  governments  and 
they  fall,  our  prestige  and  influence  may 
tumble  down  with  them. 

Ataturk,  who  ruled  Turkey  for  nearly 
a  generation,  was  a  dictator  of  the  non- 
Communist  left.  We  could  not  always 
endorse  his  methods.  But  since  his  gov- 
ernment was  rooted  in  popular  support, 
he  was  able  to  put  through  vitally 
needed  reforms,  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  his  people,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  increasing  democracy.  Such 
a  government  deserves  our  help. 

Fifth.  Finally,  in  granting  econ(Hnlc 
assistance,  a  country's  pobtical  impor- 
tance must  be  taken  into  account.   This 


will  be  measured  by  its  population,  the 
size  of  its  territory,  its  resources,  its 
influence,  and  its  location. 

A   WOKD  ABOXrr  INDIA 

Although  my  piui>ose  here  today  is  to 
stress  general  principles  and  not  their 
specific  application,  I  may  say  paren- 
thetically that  the  Republic  of  India, 
measured  against  the  five  standards  I 
have  listed,  qualifies  in  special  degree  for 
sustained,  expanded  American  economic 
aid. 

With  her  400  million  people  and  her 
vast  natural  resources.  India  is  not  Just 
"another  underdeveloped  country."  It 
is  a  continent  comparable  in  size  and 
potential  political  influence  to  Europe. 

The  population  of  India  nearly  equals 
that  of  Africa  and  South  America  com- 
bined. In  a  single  Indian  State,  Uttar 
Pradesh,  there  are  more  people  than  in 
Italy,  Prance,  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

Through  its  tough-minded  tax  system 
and  equally  tough  controls  on  luxury 
imports,  India  has  demonstrated  its  will- 
ingness to  make  major  sacrifices  in  its 
own  behalf. 

India  mherited  an  outstandmg  Brit- 
ish-tramed  civil  service,  the  most  eflfl- 
cient  in  all  Asia,  and  it  has  kept  that 
service  at  a  high  degree  of  competence. 

India  has  completed  one  5-year  plan 
and  is  now  halfway  through  her  second. 
A  third,  fo|-  which  American,  British. 
German,  and  Canadian  assistance  is 
sorely  needed,  is  now  in  process  of  de- 
bate and  discussion. 

Fmally.  India  stands  today  as  the  one 
political  and  economic  alternative  to 
China  in  Asia.  If  the  Indian  demo- 
cratic experiment  fails,  whatever  long- 
range  hope  may  exist  for  freedom  in  the 
vast  arc  between  Tokyo  and  Casablanca, 
falls  with  It. 

On  the  basis  of  these  practical  consid- 
erations, I  believe  that  India  -should  be 
assured  the  intensive  long-term  mvest- 
ment  and  technical  support  needed  to 
meet  its  economic  development  objec- 
tives. 

Such  countries  as  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines. Formosa,  Vietnam.  Israel.  Ghana, 
Tunisia,  Chile.  Costa  Rica  and  several 
others  could  also  meet  the  standards  I 
have  m  mmd. 

As  the  capacity  of  still  other  countries 
approaches  these  criteria,  and  we  see 
that  more  long-term  aid  there  can  be 
put  to  effective  use,  they  should  receive 
similar  assistance  from  us. 

MOaX   UMITZD    HELP    FOR    OTHERS 

Countries  which  are  imable  to  meet 
meet  minimum  development  standards 
should  tactfully  be  told  that  they  cannot 
expect  investment  assistance  from  us  un- 
til they  have  created  their  own  internal 
basis  for  successful  growth. 

Most  emphatically,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  turn  our 
backs  on  them.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  that  we  can  and  should  con- 
tinue to  do  to  help. 

We  should  offer  to  assist  them  in  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  economic 
development  plan  which  enables  them  to 
use  their  own  resources  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage. 

We  should  help  provide  tax  experts, 
engineering    survey   teams,   and   other 


technicians  to  create  a  workable  admin- 
istrative base. 

We  should  encourage  them  to  place 
Import  controls  on  luxury  imports  pur- 
chsised  for  their  wealthy  upper  class  so 
that  their  scarce  foreign  exchange  can 
be  used  for  the  essentials  needed  by  the 
people. 

We  should  urge  them  to  inaugurate 
land  reforms  and  suggest  expert  advisers 
to  help  them.  In  Japan  and  Formosa 
American  Government  experts  took  the 
lead  in  promoting  a  program  of  private 
land  ownership  that  has  helped  the  peas- 
ants in  these  two  countries  set  records 
both  for  agricultural  productivity  and 
for  the  expansion  of  rural  democracy. 

More  specifically  and  immediately  we 
can  help  these  nations  to  finance  indi- 
vidual projects  that  are  worthwhile  in 
their  own  right,  that  are  not  dependent 
on  the  economy  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  that  are  clearly  in  the  peo- 
ple's interest. 

An  example  might  be  a  modern  hos- 
pital in  the  national  capital  with  train- 
ing facilities  for  doctors  and  nurses  and 
an  outpatient  clinic  system  for  the  vil- 
lages ;  or  an  expanded  and  improved  uni- 
versity or  agricultural  experiment  col- 
lege. 

SOME  FLExniLrrr  needed 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  some  form  of 
economic  aid — officially  called  "defense 
support"  or  "special  assistance" — is 
needed  for  straight  political  purposes,  for 
compensatory  economic  reasons,  to  back- 
stop miltiary  aid.  or  as  an  expedient 
rental  fee  for  the  use  of  a  military  base. 

But  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  re- 
cent years  such  aid  has  been  unduly  ex- 
panded. 

Mutual  security  implies  a  partnership. 
It  can  and  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
Yet  over  and  over  again  we  have  been 
pressured  into  giving  millions  to  gov- 
ernments to  pay  for  the  use  of  airbases 
designed  to  prevent  their  own  destruc- 
tion as  well  as  ours. 

American  representatives  abroad  can 
and  must  make  greater  progress  m  plac- 
ing our  mutual  security  efforts  in  the 
military  field  on  a  true  partnership  basis. 

LESSONS   FROM    IRAQ 

My  criticisms  of  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  many  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs  involve  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Iraq  provides  a  case 
in  pomt.  A  brief  review  of  developments 
there  illustrates  the  need  for  a  more 
realistic  and  less  military-oriented  ap- 
proach. 

On  several  occasions  in  1953  and  1954 
Nasser  requested  arms  from  the  United 
States.  This  assistance  was  wisely  re- 
fused, largely  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  disrupt  the  balance  of  r>ower  with 
Israel,  and  thereby  mcrease  the  danger 
of  a  clash  between  these  neighboring 
nations. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1954,  the  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  send  military  aid 
to  Iraq,  which  not  only  threatened  the 
destruction  of  Israel,  but  which  also  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  Egypt  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Arab  bloc. 

The  Elgyptians  protested  on  the  ground 
that  this  assistance  represented  a  de- 
liberate  American   effort   to  split   the 
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Arab  world,  and  that  it  ignored  Egypt's 
interests.  These  protests  were  disre- 
garded. 

In  February  1955,  the  Baghdad  Pact 
was  set  up  to  add  the  military  "weight"  of 
Iraq,  Ii-an,  and  Pakistan  to  that  of  Tur- 
key. Its  stated  purpose  was  to  deter  So- 
viet military  aggression  toward  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  Congress 
was  informed  that  the  northern  tier 
added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion from  communism  invasion  and  that 
under  our  ally.  Nuri  es-Said,  Iraq  was 
the  "keystone  of  the  central  arch." 

However,  Nuri  himself  declared  re- 
peatedly that  the  pact  was  directed  pri- 
marily against  Israel.  Asked  why  the 
Western  Powers  were  supplying  Iraq 
with  such  vast  quanties  of  aims  if.  as  he 
claimed,  Iraq  had  undertaken  no  obliga- 
tions toward  the  West.  Nuri  reportedly 
threw  up  his  hands  and  laughed :  "Who 
knows?    Maybe  they're  mad." 

In  Cairo,  other  Aiab  leaders  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  Baghdad  Pact 
called  for  much  more  substantial  Amer- 
ican arms  shipments  to  Iraq.  After  his 
protests  over  these  shipments  had  again 
been  rejected.  Nasser  announced  in  No- 
vember that  Egypt  had  negotiated  a  mil- 
itary agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  were  not  the  only  factors  in  this 
cause-and-effect  relationship,  to  be  sure. 
But  these  events  were  part  of  a  chain 
of  events  that  led  to  Nasser's  seizure  of 
the  canal  and  ended  with  the  British- 
Prench-Israel  attack  on  Egypt. 

■CONOMIC  AID  TO  IKAQ 

During  this  period,  substantial  Ameri- 
can economic  and  technical  assistance 
was  also  flowing  to  Iraq.  Those  respon- 
sible for  administering  this  program  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  this  help,  to- 
gether with  the  oil  revenues  available 
from  the  Iraqi  Oovemment,  seemed  to 
assure  Iraq's  economic  success. 

However,  little  effort  was  made  to  see 
that  the  people  of  Iraq  benefited  directly 
from  our  Joint  efforts.  Thus  the  new 
liTlpation  programs,  while  vastly  in- 
creasing the  income  of  the  landlords, 
brought  only  minor  gains  to  the  cultiva- 
tors. 

Iraq's  gross  national  product  rose  ra- 
pidly. But  because  luxury  imf>orts  were 
not  curbed,  because  progressive  tax  pro- 
grams were  not  introduced,  and  because 
land  reforms  were  postponed,  the  in- 
creasing income  served  only  to  expand 
further  the  already  explosive  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor. 

As  I  wrote  in  a  book  in  1957 : 

Iraq  is  richly  endowed  with  oil  to  provide 
foreign  exchange,  with  the  great  TigrU  and 
Kupbrates  Rivers  to  provide  irrigation  water, 
and  with  ample  land.  Able  engineers  and 
technicians,  well  supplied  with  capital,  are 
now  working  vigorously  to  develop  these  re- 
84.)  u  roes. 

But  engineering  miracles  will  not  in  thera- 
■elves  create  a  happy  orderly  society.  Most 
of  the  Iraqi  land  la  In  the  hands  of  a  rela- 
tively few  politically  powerful  landlords. 

Ualeas  there  are  sweeping  changes  In  land 
ownership,  plus  rural  extension  programs  to 
supply  improved  seeds,  tools  and  credit,  the 
newly  created  Income  will  go  largely  to  this 
fortunate  minority,  while  the  bitterness  and 
frustration  of  the  vlll.ipf r  Increnge. 


In  the  summer  of  1958,  the  situation 
blew  up  and  Colonel  Kassim's  govern- 
ment took  power.  Since  then  Commu- 
nist influence  has  gained  steadily  and 
qualified  observers  now  believe  that  Iraq 
is  gradually  moving  into  a  situation 
where  Soviet  control  will  be  inevitable. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  to  our  interests 
when  we  overlook  the  political,  economic 
and  local  realities  in  quest  of  a  nebulous 
military  security.  In  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  helped  thereby  to  open  the 
doors  to  the  very  forces  which  we  have 
sought  to  contain. 

In  the  streets  of  Baghdad.  Commu- 
nist-led mobs  now  shout  insults  at 
our  representatives.  American  military 
equipment  which  we  gave  Iraq  to  oppose 
Communist  aggression  may  ultimately 
be  used  by  the  Communists  themselves 
against  our  friends  the  Israelis,  our  allies 
the  Turks,  or  even  ourselves. 

I  may  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
may  be  other  equally  calamitous  case 
histories  unless  we  soon  bring  our  pas- 
sion for  military  answers  to  complex 
political  situations  under  better  control. 

NCZO    rOK    TACT    AND   rLKXUIUTT 

The  Iraq  example  and  others  raise  an 
obvious  further  question.  What  about 
the  effect  of  the  standards  which  I  have 
proposed  on  the  leaders  of  unprepared 
nations  whose  good  will  is  essential  to 
us? 

Will  the  system  which  I  have  proposed 
be  construed  and  resented  as  political 
interference  by  nations  which  fail  to 
qualify? 

If  we  were  to  use  our  aid  to  pressure 
such  nations  into  following  our  lead  in 
the  cold  war,  resentment  would  be  in- 
evitable. But  is  it  unreasonable  for  the 
American  people,  who  themselves  pay 
such  heavy  taxes,  to  ask  that  their  as- 
sistance be  efficiently  and  honestly  used  ? 

My  experience  In  Asia  and  Africa  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  principles  which 
I  have  proposed  will  be  readily  accepted, 
provided  they  are  presented  by  tactful 
American  negotiators,  supported  by  a 
firm  congressional  mandate. 

Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  most  gov- 
ernments can  be  persuaded  that  these 
criteria  are  essential  in  their  own  long- 
range  interests.  Many  of  them  will 
welcome  such  standards  as  a  lever  with 
which  to  persuade  reactionary  elements 
within  their  own  countries  to  cease 
blocking  constructive  reforms. 

Therefore  I  proijpse  that  the  mutual 
security  bill  should  clearly  outline  the 
basis  on  which  we  intend  our  technical 
assistance  and  development  loans  to  be 
distributed. 

ONE    BILLION    rOK    DLF 

My  final  proposal.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
volves the  allocation  of  funds  within  the 
mutual  security  budget. 

Although  military  assistance  to  na- 
tions which  have  genuine  need  for  it 
must  be  maintained  and  even  increased, 
the  standards  which  I  have  suggested 
should  result  in  military  aid  reductions 
in  other  areas. 

My  proposed  standards  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  economic  aid  will  result  In 
additional  savmgs.  In  anticipation  of 
such  savings,  and  even  without  them, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  authorization 


for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  be  in- 
creased from  the  $700  million  requested 
to  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  may 
well  become  the  most  creative  and  ef- 
fective foreign  policy  instrument  that 
we  have  organized  in  recent  years.  It 
is  soundly  conceived  and  Is  being  ad- 
ministered with  increasing  competence 
and  sensitivity. 

The  $700  million  requested  this  year 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is 
clearly  inadequate  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional objectives.  This  figure  could 
easily  be  raised  to  $1  billion  within  the 
present  budgetary  confines  of  the  $3.9 
billion  mutual  security  request. 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  have  sug- 
gested how  the  $300  million  difference 
could  be  saved  from  other  aspects  of 
this  program.  But  whether  this  extra 
$300  million  is  derived  inside  or  outside 
the  program,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  both 
afford  it  and  ought  to  provide  it. 

NOT    A    PAinSAN    QmSTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  offering  these  criti- 
cisms and  observations,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  imply  that  our 
difficulties  started  with  the  election  of 
1952.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
mistakes  to  which  I  refer  were  begun 
under  the  previous  administration  of 
which  I  was  a  part. 

There  are  champions  of  foreign  aid 
in  the  administration  and  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Congress  who  are  as 
anxious  as  any  of  us  to  place  this  essen- 
tial program  on  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion. Some  of  its  influential  and  effec- 
tive opponents,  moreover,  are  to  be 
found  among  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

But  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  I 
l>elieve  that  the  time  has  come  for 
friends  of  this  program  to  say  bluntly 
in  public  what  they  have  been  saying 
in  private,  and  to  call  on  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  make  the  be- 
ginnings at  least  of  a  fresh  start. 

If  the  new  direction  and  emphasis 
which  I  have  proposed  is  accepted  by  the 
Congress,  we  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  our  mutual  security  program 
is  more  than  a  temporai-y  cold  war  gam- 
bit, and  that  we  have  embarked  on  a 
determined,  long-range  program  de- 
signed to  give  men  everywhere  the  op- 
portunity to  live  under  governments  of 
their  own  choosing  in  a  world  of  increas- 
ing prosperity  and  peace. 

It  will  curb  wasteful  and  politically 
disrupting  shipments  of  American  mili- 
tary equipment  to  countries  which  are 
not  under  direct  threat  from  Communist 
aggression. 

It  will  help  establish  priorities  In  our 
economic  aid  allocations  so  that  those 
governments  and  people  best  able  to  use 
our  assistance  in  a  fruitful  and  bene- 
ficial way  will  receive  the  first  consid- 
eration. 

It  will  put  other  governments  on  no- 
tice that  major  additional  help  from  the 
United  States  awaits  their  own  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  as  others  are  sacrificing 
In  terms  of  internal  taxes,  luxury  Import 
controls,  land  reforms,  careful  economic 
planning  and  personnel  training. 

It  will  also  indicate  that  vital  though 
we  know  the  foreign  aid  program  to  be. 
tlie  Congress  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
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cure-all  ointment  to  be  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  International  pains 
and  bniises,  no  matter  what  kind  or  bow 
severe. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  indicate  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  in  a  mood  for  changes  in  the 
basic  legislation,  that  we  are  convinced 
that  an  intelligent  overhaul  of  this  pro- 
gram is  long  overdue,  and  that  at  the 
next  session  we  will  welcome  a  redirec- 
tion of  the  present  program  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  administration. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  colleague  from  Connecticut  for 
what  I  consider  a  most  distinguished 
speech.  In  fact.  I  have  not  listened  to 
a  speech  in  this  field  which  represented 
the  scholarship  and  penetrating  insight 
and  first-hand  consideration  that  the 
gentleman  has  brought  here  today.  I 
commend  him  for  giving  his  colleagues 
the  benefit  of  his  great  wisdom. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  To  be  more  specific, 
when  the  gentleman  was  discussing  In- 
dia, having  served  as  Ambassador  there. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  elaborate 
on  what  he  feels  an  adequate  program 
would  be  today  for  India,  with  particu- 
lar reference  perhaps  to  the  proposals 
which  have  been  initiated  in  the  other 
body  by  the  Senators  froqn  Kentucky 
and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  In  April'  1981  India 
will  complete  its  second  5-year  plan  of 
economic  development.  They  are  now 
begining  to  put  together  their  third  5- 
year  plan. 

This  Is  likely  to  be  a  verj-  ambitious 
plan.  It  will  include  more  river  valley 
developments,  irrigation,  building  of 
roads,  stimulating  new  Industries,  and 
the  extension  of  their  rural  community 
development  program,  which  already  in- 
cludes 320,000  Indian  villages  out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  600,000,  some  190  mil- 
lion people. 

I  may  add  parenthetically  that  the 
basis  and  many  of  the  techniques  of 
that  particular  program  were  borrowed 
from  our  own  rural  extension  programs 
here  in  America. 

Under  this  plan  many  thousands  of 
dedicated,  competent,  well  trt-ined  young 
men  work  In  the  villages  to  Introduce 
better  seeds,  better  methods  of  planting 
and  plowing,  new  means  of  keeping  their 
water  pure  and  clean,  and,  above  all,  of 
stimulating  the  villages  to  build  their 
own  schools,  their  own  roads. 

The  Indian  Government's  extensicm 
workers  do  not  say:  "We  will  build  you 
a  new  school  or  a  road."  They  say, 
■  Your  rice  will  soon  be  harvested.  How 
many  of  you  will  be  willing  then  to  give 
part  of  your  extra  time  to  building  a  new 
school  for  your  children,  or  a  road  so 
that  when  a  child  is  sick  a  doctor  may  be 
brought  in?" 

This  program  does  not  come  from  the 
top  down.  It  Is  a  grass  roots  effort  out 
of  the  villages  where  80  percent  of  the 
people  live.  If  we  calculate  the  direct 
contribution  of  the  villagers  on  the  t>asi8 
of  only  20  cents  for  a  day's  work,  it 
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totals  In  a  year  more  than  $300  million,     these  programs  I  am  speaking  about  be- 
They  actually  put  in  more  each  year  than 


the  Government  itself  does. 

In  the  third  5-year  plan  the  Indian 
Government  wants  to  expand  this  effort 
until  it  stretches  clear  across  India. 

The  other  objectives  of  the  Indian 
third  5-year  plan  are  not  yet  established. 
When  they  are  established  many  Ameri- 
cans will  say  that  they  are  too  ambitious, 
that  India  is  biting  off  more  than  it  can 
chew. 

However,  we  should  remember  that 
these  goals  will  be  dictated,  not  by  us,  nor 
even  by  the  Indians,  but  by  the  extraor- 
dinary economic  drive  that  is  under  way 
in  Communist  China.  If  India  is  to  re- 
main free  it  must  meet  this  challenge. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  India  must 
match  China  in  statistical  accomplish- 
ment. Doubtless,  totalitarian  China  will 
be  able  to  do  certain  things  that  demo- 
cratic India  cannot  do. 

But  India  must  at  least  t>e  able  to  point 
to  comparable  progress.  She  must  be 
able  at  the  very  least  to  say:  "China  may 
have  more  steel  mills.  But  in  India  we 
have  good  new  mills,  too.  and  we  are 
making  considerable  economic  progress. 
Most  important,  we  are  accomplishing 
these  things  in  a  free  society  under  a 
democratic  constitution,  and  with  due 
regard  for  human  dignity.  In  India, 
unlike  China,  we  have  progress  and  free- 
dom, too." 

Thus  m  a  sense  it  will  be  the  dynamic 
pace  of  the  Chinese  Communist  develop- 
ment that  sets  the  goals  of  India's  5-year 
plan.  And  we  should  never  forget  that 
if  India  loses  in  its  competitive  effort 
free  Asia  will  be  disheartened  and  the 
whole  world  will  lose. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  think  we  are  all  seri- 
ously concerned  with  doing  the  right 
thing  about  this  program.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  with  a  greal  deal 
of  interest,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  wel- 
come constructive  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  program  could  be  improved. 

When  the  development  loan  matter 
came  before  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  sub- 
committee only  approved  $100  million  of 
the  $250  million  requested,  because  be- 
ginning on  July  1  they  were  going  to 
ask  for  $700  million  more.  When  the 
full  committee  heard  all  of  the  debate 
on  both  sides,  the  majority  of  the  full 
committee  was  convinced  that  the  $100 
million  which  the  subcommittee  had  ap- 
proved was  not  needed  at  this  time. 

I  may  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  program  has 
been  delayed  or  slowed  was  not  because 
we  did  not  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
but  because  a  lot  of  the  Members  gained 
the  impression  that  this  Involved  a  lot 
of  soft  loans,  that  they  had  written  to 
all  the  countries  over  the  world  request- 
ing them:  Send  us  your  letters,  send  us 
your  requests  as  to  what  you  need. 

When  those  letters  came  in  it  was 
Stated  that  the  total  of  these  amounts 
would  be  required  Immediately.  Beside 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  since  World  War  n  when  all  of 


gan,  $82  billion  hias  been  expended  and 
authorized  through  the  various  loan  and 
grant  programs  to  foreign  nations  and. 
as  the  gentleman  I  am  sure  knows,  there 
are  some  seven  agencies  of  Government 
making  grants  and  loans  in  various 
fields  of  foreign  aid.  There  is  thfe  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  there  is  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  there  is  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, there  is  the  mutual  security  pro-  * 
gram  among  others.  The  Development  . 
Loan  Fund  is  another.  I  do  not  recall 
all  seven  of  them  at  the  moment.  But, 
these  are  some  of  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment that  are  making  grants  and 
loans  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Record  that  I 
represent  the  Cordell  Hull  district  of 
Tennessee  in  Congress,  and  I  do  not  con-  - 
sider  myself  an  isolationist.  I  was  here 
when  the  program  was  started,  but  when 
it  was  started  it  was  said  to  be  a  tem- 
porary program.  Now,  some  12  years 
later,  the  President  has  recommended  a 
10-year  permanent  program.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  there  be  a  real  analysis  of 
the  program,  to  determine  where  we  are 
gomg.  There  is  need  for  a  genuine  re-  . 
appraisal  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  I  tnist  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles]  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  will  address  them- 
selves to  this  task.  I  believe  in  some 
areas  the  programs  are  necessary  and 
essential,  but  how  much  and  to  what  ex- 
tent is  another  question.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  addressing  himself  to  the 
need  for  reforms  and  improvements,  in 
these  aid  progi-ams.  His  experience  in 
this  field  gives  him  special  qualifications 
to  p>oint  out  needed  improvements.  Per- 
sonally I  have  supported  aspects  of  the 
program  in  the  past.  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  since  we  need  an  insurance 
program  the  payments  should  be  reduced 
as  much  as  possible.  Will  the  gentleman 
express  himself — and  I  am  sure  he  is 
capable — p.s  to  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
improvements  in  this  progi'am  can  be 
made? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  be  able  to  agree  on  some 
points  at  least.  First  of  all,  the  question 
of  consolidation  of  some  of  our  aid  ef- 
forts; I  hope  that  in  the  next  year  we 
may  begin  to  bring  some  of  these  pro- 
grams Into  closer  coordination. 

Several  different  proposals  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  I  think  more 
should  be  encouraged.  I  would  Uke  to 
see  a  committee  set  up  Inside  or  outside 
Congress  to  consider  what  sis  a  practical 
matter  we  can  do  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  overlapping  responsibilities  and  re- 
port to  the  next  Congress.  I  think  this 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  think 
that  it  would  be  opportune  to  make  that 
study  now.  Why  postpone  It  for  another 
year  and  put  it  off  for  another  3^ar? 
When  we  have  need  for  development  of 
projects  in  our  own  country,  they  are 
subject  to  rigid  cost-benefit  formulas. 
We  are  advised  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
the  administration  "they  must  be  de- 
ferred, they  must  be  postix>ned,  they  are 
not  essential  at  all,"  but  programs  over- 
seas, are  immediately  approved  and  they 
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are  not  required  to  come  up  to  any  cost- 
benefit  formula.  If  the  Congress  cuts 
the  foreign  aid  program  Just  the  least  bit, 
we  are  attacked  as  being  irresponsible  in 
our  actions,  and  if  we  spend  on  programs 
which  are  desirable  for  our  own  country 
we  are  attacked  as  spenders. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  exercise  its  own  Judg- 
ments in  these  matters.  Again,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  the  fine  contribution  he 
Is  making  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  strongly  agree.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  talking 
about  these  needs  for  a  long  time.  But 
I  was  elected  to  Congress  only  last  No- 
vember and  this  Is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  speak  here  about  it. 

Mr.  EVINS.    I  would  like  to  say  that 

1  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  dis- 
tinct and  very  meritorious  contribution, 
ftnd  I  commend  him  for  his  fine  eflorta. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Z  have  been  pressing  for  admin- 
istrative consolidation  and  for  cutting 
out  waste  In  this  urgently  necessary  ef- 
fort for  a  very  long  time. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  as  It  now  stands  la  suf- 
ficient for  its  taak:  I  believe  it  needs  a 
really  adequate  budget  and  It  will  need 
It  for  many  years  to  come.  We  have 
been  told  by  some  members  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions that  this  program  will  be  needed 
only  for  a  year  or  2  or  3,  and  this  has 
caused  both  confusion  and  frustration 
here  in  Congress  and  Indeed  throughout 
the  world. 

This  effort  Is  a  long-term  proposition. 
The  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
the  older  nations  of  Latin  America  are 
waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of  a  better 
life.  Yet  they  do  not  have  the  capital 
or  the  technicians  to  do  what  they  must 
do. 

Modem  communications  spreads  the 
news  to  the  most  remote  villages  of  all 
the  remarkable  new  things  that  man  can 
accomplish — greater  rice  output,  the 
miracles  of  medicine,  of  education,  of 
Industry. 

The  Soviet  Union  says  to  the  people  of 
these  underdeveloped  continents:  "Only 

2  generations  ago  we,  too,  were  sunk  in 
poverty.  But  look  at  us  now.  Through 
Communist  techniques  we  have  quickly 
become  the  world's  second  most  power- 
ful industrial  nation.  We  have  the  cap- 
ital and  the  technicians  to  make  your 
efforts  easier.    We  want  to  help." 

This  is  the  Kremlin's  siren  song,  and 
It  Is  effective. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  days  of  their  greatness  when 
their  Pax  Brltannica  brought  reason- 
able peace  to  the  world — although  not 
necessarily  freedom. 

In  those  days  the  British  exported 
every  year  nearly  10  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product.  That  is  a  vast 
amount  of  money.  If  we  exported  cap- 
ital on  that  basis  today,  it  would  mean 
$40  to  $50  billion  of  private  and  Oovem- 
ment  capital  going  abroad  each  year. 

But  economically  and  politically  we 
now  live  In  a  different  world.  The  Brit- 
ish had  no  income  tax,  no  corporation 
tax.    Therefore,   private  savings   could 


easily  carry  almost  the  entire  load  of 
capital  investment  abroad. 

The  British  also  faced  a  relatively 
secure  world.  The  British  Navy,  the 
British  Army  and  colonial  controls  saw 
to  that. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  foreign 
equipment  and  military  technicians  such 
as  Lafayette  and  Von  Steuben  helped 
bring  us  victory  in  our  Revolutionary 
War,  that  British  and  Continental  Euro- 
pean capital  amounting  to  billions  of 
dollars  helped  in  the  19th  century  to 
build  our  railroads  and  our  Industry:  and 
that  foreign  technicians  such  as  Einstein, 
Fermi,  and  Bohr  recently  helped  us  to 
harness  the  atom. 

Wo  are  now  moving  Into  a  period 
which  Is  infinitely  more  explosive  and 
more  demanding.  Private  American 
capital  can  play  a  major  role  abroad, 
and  I  think  we  should  encourage  our 
Industrial  leaders  to  do  more.  But  there 
are  strict  limits  due  to  the  pressure  of 
our  modern  tax  system  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  relatively  unstable  political  con- 
ditions which  Investors  now  face  abroad, 
on  the  other.  So  not  unnaturally  many 
American  industrialists  are  reluctant  to 
invest  their  money  with  the  old  assur- 
ances of  the  Brltisli. 

Therefore,  our  American  Government 
must  carry  a  heavy  load  of  responsi- 
bility for  action. 

We  have  this  program  on  the  books 
today.  It  is  my  guess  that  we  are  going 
to  be  voting  for  it  or  voting  against  it 
10  years  from  today. 

This  Is  going  to  be  a  long-range  effort 
whether  we  like  it  that  way  or  not.  We 
are  living  in  a  world  that  is  not  suddenly 
going  to  become  orderly  and  self- 
sufficient. 

Yet  there  Is  every  reason  for  us  to  have 
confidence  in  what  we  can  do.  We  have 
all  seen  the  miracles  that  were  accom- 
plished. In  Europe  through  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Who  would  have  dreamed 
of  the  remarkable  developments  that 
were  made  possible  by  our  vision  and 
capital  in  Europe? 

Averell  Harriman,  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  Marshall  plan  and  who  is 
Just  back  from  India,  told  me  recently 
that  he  thought  within  6  or  7  or  8  years 
India  could  generate  enough  of  her  own 
capital  to  supply  the  essential  blood- 
stream of  new  investment  from  savings 
within  India.  That  sounds  optimistic, 
but  I  believe  he  may  be  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  interested  to  know  that 
about  10  years  ago,  I  was  on  a  program 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  campus 
in  Boulder,  where  we  were  discussing 
the  new  Marshall  plan  and  point  4  pro- 
grams which  were  just  going  into  effect. 
The  discussion  was  around  the  question 
of  how  rapidly  could  this  Job  be  done. 
A  gentleman  who  had  already  had  some 
work  overseas  having  to  do  with  tech- 
nical assistance  and  economic  develop- 
ment took  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  said  that  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  enthusiasm  that  was  present 
there.    But  he  thought  that  we  should 


disabuse  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  this 
could  be  done  in  any  4-year  period.  He 
said  that  he  hoped  he  would  find  as 
much  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  15  years 
after  that  time,  because  he  said  by  that 
time  we  would  Just  about  be  started  on 
the  task,  it  was  that  monumental.  I 
think  the  American  people  need  to  un- 
derstand the  task  in  those  terms. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  fine 
contribution  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  I 
Invite  his  attention  and  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  resolution  calling  for 
international  education  cooperation, 
which  I  expect  to  present  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  statement,  for  the  Insight,  the 
balance,  and  the  sound  Judgment  that 
he  has  exhibited.  ParUcularly  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  that  he  has  em- 
phasized one  of  the  things  that  I  have 
tried  to  stress  all  these  years  and  which 
needs  reemphasls,  with  new  voices, 
namely:  We  In  the  West  have  tended, 
in  my  opinion,  to  concentrate  too  much 
In  this  program  on  the  material  aide  of 
it;  the  calories,  the  guns,  the  power- 
planU,  the  dollars,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  given  too  little  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  folks  are  also  human  be- 
ings, with  some  desires  that  material 
things  will  not  satisfy. 

We  have  done  a  wonderful  job  with 
the  tangibles:  we  have  not  been  luffl- 
clenUy  sensitive  to  the  intangibles.  The 
gentleman  has  pointed  that  out 

Some  of  these  peoples  have  worked  for 
decades  and  even  for  centuries  to  get 
their  national  independence,  freedom 
from  foreign  control.  Just  the  feellnc 
that  this  Is  at  last  their  own  country,  is 
very  precious  to  them.  Sometimes  in 
our  very  zeal  to  help  them — what  I  call 
the  imperialism  of  efficiency — we  crowd 
them  too  much.  We  push  them  along 
faster  than  they  want  to  or  can  go;  we 
make  them  wonder  whether  after  all 
they  are  masters  in  their  own  house. 
And  a  resentment  sometimes  develops 
that  defeats  our  common  purpose.  It 
may  seem  to  us  like  lack  of  appreciation 
on  their  part,  but  that  is  not  the  true 
explanation. 

We  see  the  people  want  to  be  free,  to 
be  apart;  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
help  them  become  free.  But  that  is  only 
half  of  what  they  want.  The  minute 
they  are  free,  they  want  to  be  together, 
to  belong,  to  be  important,  to  be  needed, 
to  be  appreciated,  to  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute more  themselves.  They  want  to 
have  a  sense  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing important  for  us  as  well  as  we  for 
them.  Too  often  we  give  the  impression 
of  working  for  them  at  their  problems, 
instead  of  with  them  at  problems  of  con- 
cern to  us  alL 

Sometimes  we  give  the  impression 
that  we  think  we  know  better  than  they 
do  what  is  best  for  them  in  their  own 
country.  Even  if,  because  of  our  wider 
experience,  we  sometimes  do  know  bet- 
ter how  to  meet  a  given  problem,  we 
sometimes  uo  it  in  a  highhanded  way. 
without  intending  to  do  so,  that  alien- 
ates them.    It  is  no  use  making  them 
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fatter,  stronger,  or  richer  if  we  alien- 
ate them  In  the  process. 

The  gentleman  has  emphasized  that 
point  so  well  today,  because  of  his  recog- 
nition that  in  the  end  It  is  what  people 
think,  not  how  much  they  have  to  eat, 
that  determines  where  they  iwill  be  in 
this  world  struggle. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  away  from  our  usual 
emphasis  on  the  quantity  of  our  aid. 
People  ask.  "How  much  money  shall  we 
have  in  the  mutual  security  program  this 
year?"  The  more  important  thing  is 
not  how  much  is  given,  but  how  It  Is 
given;  not  the  amount  but  the  manner 
of  the  aid. 

The  world  struggle  Is  like  a  great  elec- 
tion campaign.  The  peoples  of  the 
world  are  choosing  sides.  For  which 
side,  the  free  world  or  the  Communist 
world,  are  they  going  to  vote?  In  some 
election  campaigns  you  may  be  able  to 
win  some  votes  here  or  there  by  paaslng 
out  gifts ;  but  In  the  end  you  get  elected 
or  defeated  by  what  the  people  think  of 
you.  That  depends  on  whelther  what 
you  present  appeals  to  them  as  a  pro- 
Kram  that  offers  dignity  and  hope  and 
mutual  respect,  for  the  future,  not  just 
material  beneflta. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
add  an  additional  comment,  the  greatest 
paradox  of  the  20th  century  to  me  Is 
this,  that  we  In  the  West  whose  mag- 
nificent material  achievements  are  the 
result,  we  believe,  of  certain  basic  spir- 
itual values — and  I  mean  spiritual  in  the 
broad  sense  of  things  of  the  spirit— have 
nevertheless  managed  to  get  ourselves 
before  much  of  the  world  as  If  we  cared 
only  or  largely  about  material  things — 
food,  guns,  and  dollars.  In  contrast,  the 
Communists,  who  deny  even  the  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  values,  have  neverthe- 
less skillfully  managed  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  to  get  themselves  before  the 
people  there  as  if  they  are  the  ones  who 
care  most  about  the  thing  of  the  spirit, 
the  dignity,  the  equality  of  status,  the 
comradeship,  the  relaxation  of  tensions, 
the  sense  of  belonging,  that  human  be- 
ings hunger  for  everywhere. 

We  have  so  much  better  a  cause  than 
the  Communists  but  we  have  not  done 
anything  like  as  good  a  Job  of  presenting 
it  as  the  cause  deserves. 

We  generally  go  into  a  country,  look 
around  and  ask.  How  much  do  they 
need?  The  answer  to  that  is  astro- 
nomical. 

A  second  question  Is  more  important, 
and  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  It, 
How  much  can  they  effectively  use? 

A  third  question  is  even  more  impor- 
tant: How  much  can  they  self-respect- 
InRly  receive,  and  in  what  manner  can 
we  best  give  it? 

If  we  would  always  study  tlie  second 
and  third  of  those  questions,  not  Just  how 
much  do  they  need,  we  would  have  a  bet- 
ter program.  I  think  it  could  be  some- 
what smaller  than  it  is  but  size  is  not  the 
chief  essential.  We  have  got  ourselves 
Into  a  position  where  if  we  try  to  change 
the  program,  in  these  directions,  the  bu- 
reaucracy already  set  up  resists — as  hap- 
pens in  all  Oovernment  agencies.  It  la 
easier  to  go  along  In  the  established 
pattern.    Because  one  counti-y  needs  a 


certain  emphasis  or  kind  of  program,  the 
agencies  tend  to  give  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram to  all  other  cotmtries.  The  gentle- 
man has  seen  countries,  and  so  have  I, 
where  we  had  a  hundred  projects  in 
operation,  different  kinds  of  projects. 
They  were  needed  in  some  big  country. 
But  in  some  little  country  with  different 
problems,  perhaps  only  5  main  proj- 
ects or  10,  were  essential  to  its  future; 
yet  because  a  pattern  has  been  developed 
for  the  big  ones,  the  form  or  routine  is 
followed  everyhere  else.  We  give  them 
all  the  full  treatment. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  on  our  committee  to 
help  It  redefine  in  ways  that  are  fresh 
and  appealing  the  basic  objectives  the 
Congres.s  had  had  all  along. 

The  gentleman  and  I  will  probably 
not  agree  on  all  the  details,  of  course, 
but  the  kind  of  statement  he  has  made 
is  the  sort  that  we  need  to  have  made 
more  often  and  by  persons  who  are  re- 
sponsible, if  we  are  to  have  a  program 
that  Is  ahve,  flexible,  imattlnatlve,  and 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  individual  coun- 
U-les. 

Congress  also  has  to  do  some  reeval- 
uating of  its  own  role  In  formulating 
and  supporting  the  program  as  well  as 
the  executive  agencies  that  carry  It  on. 
What  we  face  Is  obviously  a  long> range 
problem.  How  In  the  world  do  you  han- 
dle a  long-range  problem  with  a  short- 
range  program?  Can  It  be  expected  to 
succeed  too  well  when  Congress  appro- 
priates a  year  at  a  time?  I  often  thUik 
of  It  this  way:  When  Pearl  Harbor  came, 
did  we  declare  war  for  just  1  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  debate  for  2 
months  or  so  whether  we  were  going  to 
fight  a  second  year?  No:  we  just  de- 
clared war.  Everybody  knew  that  we 
were  going  to  stay  in  that  war  until  we 
won  It.  We  did  not  freeze  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  We  could  adjast  or  modify  it 
as  circumstances  indicated.  But  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  carry  on  to  victory, 
however  long  It  might  take.  Now,  we 
have  never  done  that  with  this  program. 
We  Just  say,  "We  will  go  ahead  for  an- 
other year  and  then  we  will  decide  about 
the  following  year."  It  never  gets  a 
chance  to  get  its  roots  down  firmly.  We 
pull  them  up  to  see  how  they  are  doing. 
How  can  our  partners  go  all  out  when 
they  do  not  know  what  to  cotmt  on  from 
us? 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, has  objected  that  mutual  security 
was  intended  to  be  a  temporary  program. 
Well,  I  remember  that  the  farm  price- 
support  program  began  as  a  temporary 
short-range  program,  too;  but  we  have 
It  now  nearly  20  years  later. 

The  program  for  our  own  American 
Indians  began  about  175  years  ago,  I 
guess;  but  we  all  know  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  it  until  we  get  the  prob- 
lem solved. 

We  must  carry  on  this  program  not 
because  we  like  it,  but  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  task  ahead  of  us.  There 
is  a  world  in  turmoil  and  it  needs  more 
than  anything  else  the  kind  of  strength 
and  leadership  this  country  and  its  peo- 
ple are  In  a  better  position  to  give  than 
any  other  country  or  people.  We  have 
to  sUy  with  It,  modifying  it  as  we  go 
along  and  adjusting  It  to  changing  sit- 


uations,   until  the    threat  is  removed. 
We  have  to  do  that  not  primarily  for      » 
the  sake  of  other  peoples  but  in  order 
to  have  a  world  in  which  we  otirselves 
can  live  in  decency  and  security. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle-  I 
man.  And  I  would  like  to  say  this.  If 
both  political  parties  here  in  Congress, 
and  also  the  administration  would  take 
the  position  that  Uie  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  suggested  we  take,  with 
our  emphasis  squarely  on  relating  the 
traditional  purposes  of  American  democ- 
racy to  today's  world,  I  would  feel  in- 
finitely more  confident  of  the  future. 

Our  relationship  with  other  human 
beings  must  be  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  their  cultiu^s,  their  judg-  ■• 
ments.  and  their  opinions.  If  only  we 
could  be  guided  by  such  basic  human 
considerations  in  our  world  affairs  we 
Americans  would  gain  a  power  thereby 
that  would  be  greater  in  some  ways  even 
than  our  missiles  and  bomb*. 

If  we  cannot  soon  oome  to  terms  with 
the  human  race,  if  we  cannot  build  solid 
bridges  of  human  understanding  with 
other  peoples — at  least  those  outside 
the  Communist  world— we  will  become 
constantly  more  isolated  as  a  rich,  re- 
sented minority  in  a  world  that  Is  strug- 
gling for  survival. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  sometimes  the  key 
word  to  describe  the  attitude  that  we 
ai-e  trying  to  achieve  abroad  is  confi- 
dence. To  come  back  to  the  election 
simile — people  vote  for  the  man  in 
whom  they  have  confidence.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  world  wUl  vote  for  us  If  they 
have  confidence  in  us.  They  will  vote 
for  others  if  they  do  not  have  confidence 
in  us.  It  is  not  primarily  confidence  in 
oiu-  power;  they  all  know  our  power. 
But  confidence  in  our  character,  confi- 
dence that  we  will  use  our  power  with 
wisdom  and  sensitiveness  and  steadfast- 
ness. 

There  are  five  "p's,"  it  seems  to  mc, 
that  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  our  policy. 
The  first  is  power— moral,  military,  and 
economic  power.  But  power  in  support 
of  what?  Power  in  support  of  prin- 
ciples— our  historic  principles  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  earlier.  Both 
Mr.  Nasser  and  Mr.  Sukarno  told  our 
subcommittee  when  we  visited  their 
countries  several  years  ago,  "Why,  we 
are  only  trying  to  do  in  our  country 
precisely  what  you  did  when  you  were 
under  a  colonial  power.  You  fought  a 
war  against  it  to  gain  your  freedom. 
The  inspiration  for  our  revolution  comes 
out  of  your  own  revolutionary  history." 
That  is  imquestionably  the  truth.  ^ 

So  the  first  two  "p's"  are  power  in     . 
support  of  our  historic  principles.    Then     , 
power  in  support  of  pledges— ounhonor-- 
able  conunltments — and  in  support  of 
peoples,  free  peoples.    And  then  we  need 
a  fifth  "p,"  that  is  patience.    It  Ukes 
time  and  patience  to  work  It  a;i  out.    If 
we  will  keep  these  five   "p's"  constantly 
before  us,  I  am  sure  such  a  program 
gives  greater  hope  of  success  in  getting 
through  the  nightmare  of  tension,  frus- 
tiatlon,  f^ar  and  uncertainty  In  which 
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we  are  now  living  than  any  other  kind 
of  program  can  offer. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  You  are  entirely  right. 
If  one  thinks  of  power  only  In  terms  of 
military  power,  how  do  we  explain 
Oandhl? 

Oandhl  sueeeeded  in  pushing  the  Brit- 
Ish  out  of  India.  Yet  did  not  have  a 
single  flattop  aircraft  carrier:  he  com- 
manded no  atomic  Rrtlllery  or  armored 
divisions;  he  had  no  navy  and  no  tanks. 
But  Oandhl  had  powerful  ideas,  so 
that  when  the  British  gave  India  inde- 
pendence they  gave  it  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good  will  and  mutual  respect  which 
Oandhl  largely  made  possible. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Gandhi's  way 
could  have  succeeded  against  the  Nazis 
or  the  Communists.  They  would  have 
crushed  him  like  an  ant.  But  never- 
theless it  was  an  exciting  testimony  to 
the  ix>wer  of  faith  and  dignity  in  a  world 
that  his  come  to  devalue  such  influences 
on  hxunan  behavior. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  think  I  ought  to  make 
known  that  on  Saturday  evening  last  I 
had  the  happy  and  pleasant  experience 
of  being  in  an  audience  which  the 
gentleman  addressed  in  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, numbering  about  1,500.  whei*e 
I  heaixl  much  of  what  you  have  said 
here  today.  Your  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Minneapolis  and  throughout  the 
etate  was  well  received,  as  I  am  sure  you 
realize. 

I  had  the  same  experience  as  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee  had.  When  I 
came  here  in  1948 1  came  here  very  much 
In  support  of  the  then  Marshall  plan. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  administra- 
tors of  this  plan  that  we  had  during  the 
life  of  foreign  aid  was  one  that  was  most 
unfortunately  lost  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent in  Iran.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Henry  Ben- 
nett of  Oklahoma. 

He  was  a  master  in  this  fleld  of  en- 
deavor on  the  needs  of  the  countries  in 
the  development  of  the  program.  For 
6  years  I  supported  this  program  in  its 
entirety.  I  subscribed  to  It.  During 
the  last  few  years  I  have  lost  some  of  my 
former  confidence,  because  of  the  mis- 
takes and  other  misgivings  in  addition 
to  the  wsi£te  in  the  military  program  and 
the  technical  help  offer  of  this  country. 
It  has  rather  discouraged  me  so  that 
you  will  probably  find  me  voting  for 
amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, as  I  did  last  year.  But  in  the 
final  result  I  will  vote  for  the  program. 

I  do  not  think  this  program  has  any 
place  for  military  aid.  That  should  go 
through  the  Military  and  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill.  Where 
we  have  provided  military  help  for  what 
we  thought  was  our  friends,  in  foreign 
countries,  in  which  those  very  arms  and 
military  hardware  were  the  base  upon 
which  a  new  dictatorship  and  overthrow 
of  the  friendly  government  happened. 
The  latest  was  Iraq.  Before  that  Pakis- 
tan, Egypt,  and  Burma,  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  had  the  experience  of 
finding  military  arms  that  we  thought 
would  help  and  preserve  and  develop 
our  so-called  friends  there,  used  to  over- 


throw the  lovernment  we  thought  was 
our  friend. 

I  have  a  very  dlverslf\ed  dlatrlot  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Congressman  Jvdd 
and  I  split  Minneapolis.  I  have  one 
aide  of  the  river  and  he  has  the  other. 
In  Minneapolis  my  support  of  foreign 
aid  is  well  received,  but  when  I  get  out 
into  my  rural  counties  then  I  find  con- 
siderable opposition  to  my  support  of 
foreign  aid.  There  are  reasons  for 
that — a  number  of  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  insofar  as  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  concerned,  our 
university  has  made  a  great  study  of 
whether  Minnesota  benefits  by  this  pro- 
gram or  whether  it  is  a  costly  program 
for  the  taxpayers.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  a  couple  of  years  ago  de- 
veloped a  statewide  survey  to  determine. 
If  possible,  whether  or  not  the  State  of 
Minnesota  benefited  or  was  hurt  by  both 
foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade  and  I  may 
say  the  findings  were  favorable.  How- 
ever, I  do,  today  find  I  have  division  in 
my  district:  the  urban  friendly,  and  the 
rural  unfriendly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  refer  to  it  as  a  rathole.  So  I  do 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, along  with  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  can  come  up 
with  some  revision  of  the  loose  opera- 
tion and  what  I  term  very  much  waste. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  said  in  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis on  Saturday  night.  I  think  he  de- 
livered a  fine  message  and  an  able 
message. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  might  add  one  thing.  Over  a  period 
of  the  next  10  years  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can fai-mer  will  become  one  of  our  great- 
est internationalists.  There  is  no  way 
that  America  can  solve  its  agricultural 
marketing  except  in  terms  of  world  mar- 
kets. I  believe  that  many  of  your  friends 
in  Minnesota  will  be  applauding  you  in 
the  coming  years  for  continuing  to  give 
your  support  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  WIER.  We  will  have  to  get  a  new 
Secretaiy  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  upon  the  address  he 
has  made.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  it  is 
high  time  something  was  done  with  our 
foreign  aid.  In  fact.  I  think  it  detected  a 
little  contradiction  in  your  own  address. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentleman  be- 
gan by  stating  he  was  going  to  support 
the  program  in  its  entire  amount.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  alined  as  an  opponent 
to  the  mutual  security  program  at  all, 
but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentle- 
man also  said  that  there  is  enough  ex- 
extravagance  and  waste  to  be  cut  out 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  give  more 
and  more  millions  to  the  development 
loan  program.  If  that  is  true,  why  would 
It  not  be  possible  to  cut  the  amount  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  other  branches? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  In  my  opinion  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fimd  is  Inadequate  for 
its  task;  indeed  it  is  nowhere  near  ade- 
quate. 


This  is  a  truly  constructive  proffram. 
Indeed  it  is  the  one  area  of  effort  whert 
we  atlll  have  the  Initiative  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  world  and  we  must  see  that 
we  keep  and  extend  that  Initiative. 

I  believe  that  the  itandarda  which  I 
have  suggeeted  for  the  allocation  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  can 
enable  us  to  save  as  much  as  $300  mil- 
lion. If  we  add  this  sum  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  spent  with  much  greater 
effect 

We  cannot  be  precise.  Congress  car- 
not  administer  such  a  program.  We  can 
only  except  the  administrators  and  the 
Executive  to  live  up  to  the  policy  terms 
we  lay  down. 

The  development  loan  program 
should  be  extended  and  expanded.  I 
would  like,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  JttodI  suggested,  to  see  it  au- 
thorized over  several  years  so  that  l>et- 
ter  planning  may  become  possible. 

How  could  General  Motors,  for  In- 
stance, plan  its  next  year's  operation 
with  no  idea  of  how  much  capital  it  is 
going  to  have?  Any  long-range  develop- 
ment program  requires  some  knowledge 
of  what  resources  will  be  available. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  was  not  present  dur- 
ing all  of  the  gentleman's  address.  I 
am  sure  I  missed  a  great  deal  by  not 
being  here. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  gentleman's 
point  of  view  similar  to  the  one  ex- 
pressed by  him  with  me  over  a  telecast 
last  week  concerning  aid  to  India.  The 
gentleman  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  out  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  need 
for  aid  to  the  great  subcontinent  of  In- 
dia. I  would  like  to  get  the  gentleman's 
views  on  that  matter  too. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  The  gentleman  will 
find  in  the  Rxcoro  that  I  have  already 
commented  rather  fully  on  India  and  Its 
S-year  plan  and  I  have  suggested  things 
that  I  believe  should  be  done. 

I  might  add  briefly  that  in  my  opinion 
India  is  the  key  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Asia.  If  India  fails  to  reach 
her  democratic  objectives  there  will  be 
little  hope  that  other  nations  less  well 
endowed  with  resources  and  leadership 
will  succeed. 

We  must  see  that  India  has  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  succeed  and 
thereby  to  prove  to  the  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  freedom  and  democracy 
are  practical  effective  means  of  getting 
things  done. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  First.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  very  fine  re- 
marks he  has  made  relative  to  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
poll  that  we  took  in  my  district,  which 
is  predominantly  rural.  We  sent  out 
38.000  letters  with  questions  relative  to 
this  program  and  we  find  a  large  per- 
centage, better  than  50  percent — I  think 
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around  60  percent—of  the  faim  people 
favor  the  i>rogram  along  the  lines  that 
the  gentleman  has  suggested.  They  look 
with  great  favor  and  hope  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  farm 
products  worldwide. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  made  his  presentation. 
It  certainly  demonstrates  a  uniformity 
of  thinking  and  the  kind  of  thinking  we 
are  going  to  need  If  we  are  going  to 
effect  a  climate  worldwide  that  will 
bring  about  world  peace. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  may  add  that  I  wrote  Dr.  Gallup  re- 
cently, and  asked  him  If  he  had  made 
any  polls  as  to  where  this  program  stood 
with  the  American  t>eople.  He  sent  me 
one  made  a  year  ago  that  indicated,  as  I 
remember  it,  that  69  percent  favored  the 
full  amount,  without  any  cuts  at  all. 

Yet.  over  and  over  again,  we  hear  it 
stated  right  here  in  this  body  that  the 
American  people  are  against  this  effort 
to  build  a  more  secure  and  productive 
world.  The  people  who  are  against  It 
may  write  most  of  the  letters.  But  I 
know  that  tens  of  millions  of  thoughtful 
people  who  apparently  do  not  write 
enough  letters,  are  heart  and  soul  for  It 

And,  if  only  we  would  place  this  pro- 
gram within  the  familiar  framework  of 
traditional  American  democratic  pur- 
poaes  and  Intent  we  will  enable  the 
American  people  to  understand  it  much 
better  and  its  support  will  grow  and  they 
will  be  proud  of  It. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  particularly  for  his 
very  skillful  and  diplomatic  presentation 
of  a  rather  touchy  subject.  He  has  used 
the  surgeon's  scalpel  when  most  of  us 
would  maybe  use  the  meat  ax.  I  think 
he  has  performed  a  particularly  valuable 
service  in  indicating  that  the  American 
way  Is  not  necessarily  Just  the  way  that 
shows  fear  of  communism  or  a  policy 
of  negativism  and  containment,  but  he 
has  indicated,  I  believe,  quite  clearly  that 
there  is  a  positive  approach;  that  we 
should  reexamine  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  mutual  security  program,  taking 
out  things  in  it  that  are  either  wasteful 
or  improperly  in  it;  reexamine  the 
values  of  technical  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic aid  that  will  help  the  people  of 
other  nations  help  themselves  and  so 
Join  with  us  in  a  common  effort.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  clearly  indicated  that 
in  this  field  we  require  political  leader- 
ship; not  military  leadership  alone,  but 
we  need  political  leadership  in  which 
the  opinions  of  the  military  leadership 
are  considered  and  all  other  opinions  are 
considered  in  stating  our  foreign  policy, 
in  determining  what  we  will  do  with  our 
mutual  security  program.  And.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  also  performed  another 
valuable  service  In  indicating  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  can  be  perfectly  loyal  in  having 
what  might  even  be  a  loyal  opposition 
approach;  that  this  is  perfectly  possible 
and  perfectly  good  and  perfectly  wise.  I 
think  most  of  all  that  we  need  to  find  a 
different  way  than  we  have  been  follow- 


ing In  the  past  If  we  are  going  to  solve 
this  problem  of  peace  or  war  and  to  pre- 
vent the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war:  to 
develop  the  efforU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  work  out  some  system  of  in- 
ternaUonal  law  and  order.  And.  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  very  excellent  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  and  for  calling  our 
attention  to  a  problem  that  must  be 
solved. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maa 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  agree  with  you  on  your 
thought  that  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  long-term  loans  and  tech:  ileal 
assistance.  I  am  wondering  whether 
you  believe  that  what  we  have  done  In 
the  way  of  foreign  aid  across  the  board 
has  been  publicized  sufficiently  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  really  feel  that  In 
almost  all  countries  the  extent  of  our 
help  is  pretty  well  understood. 

But,  let  me  go  back,  If  I  may.  to  the 
very  point  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  throughout  this  statement.  Peo- 
ple who  seek  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
their  good  deeds  rarely  succeed  In  get- 
ting It.  If  we  constantly  wonder  whether 
we  have  been  thanked  enough,  we  will 
not  be  thanked  as  much  as  people  In 
their  hearts  are  inclined  to  thank  us. 
That  is  human  nature. 

In  India — and  I  know  this  is  true  In 
other  countries — the  more  modest  we 
are.  the  more  we  understate  our  contri- 
bution and  build  up  their  own,  the  more 
appreciation  they  will  feel  and  express. 

Many  times  I  was  publicly,  and  pri- 
vately thanked  In  India  for  what  Amer- 
ica has  done.  And  I  always  replied  and 
I  meant  it  deeply:  "If  you  succeed  In 
demonstrating  that  democracy  really 
works  in  India,  if  you  can  prove  to  the 
new  nations  of  the  world  that  these  same 
ideals  of  freedom  are  workable  in  your 
country,  it  is  we  who  will  be  grateful  to 
you.  because  you  will  have  given  new 
meaning  and  conviction  to  the  great 
truths  on  which  my  country  has  been 
based.  So,  please  do  not  thank  us.  Our 
gratitude  should  go  to  you." 

If  we  approach  our  relations  with  the 
recipient  countries  on  the  basis  of  such 
mutual  res];>ect  we  will  make  far  more 
friends  than  if  we  wave  the  American 
flag  every  time  we  hand  somebody  a  dish 
of  rice  or  a  new  plow. 

In  the  past  we  have  boasted  too  much, 
and  so  we  have  sometimes  lost  the  re- 
spect and  understanding  we  have  wanted 
to  win. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend and  thank  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  resident  from  Connecticut  for  his 
usually  fine  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  in  the  world  and 
for  his  dedicated  attempts  to  offer  so- 
lutions and  suggestions  as  to  some  of 
these  problems  involved.  Concerning 
this  question  of  gratitude  from  other 
peoples  and  countries  where  we  lend  or 


grant  these  many  billions  of  dollars  un- 
der this  foreign  aid  program.  I  wonder 
if  part  of  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  gratitude  or  even  an 
indication  In  many  areas  of  antl-Amerl- 
oanism,  when  we  are  trying  to  develop 
friendships,  is  the  failure  on  our  part  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  objectives  which 
the  gentleman  mentioned  earlier,  that  Is. 
to  understand  different  cultures  and  dif . 
ferent  traditions  of  peoples  and  coun- 
tries. I  believe  that  this  is  particularly 
true  in  many  instances  on  the  part  of 
American  tourists  to  other  countries  and 
on  the  part  of  many  American  repre- 
sentatives and  ofDclals  who  visit  these 
countries. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  cul- 
tures and  traditions  which  differ  from 
ours? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  has  brought 
up  a  very  fundamental  point. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  we  are  In 
trouble  today,  not  because  we  have 
failed  to  do  enough,  but  rather  because 
we  have  done  it  In  the  wrong  way.  For 
Instance,  I  wonder  If  what  Latin  America 
wants  more  from  us  than  anything  else 
is  not  mutual  respect,  a  greater  sense  of 
partnership;  a  feeling  that  we  tnUy  re- 
spect them,  for  their  culture  and  their 
great  accomplishments? 

Of  course,  this  largely  gets  back  to  the 
people  we  send  overseas.  We  must  find 
more  Americans  ready  to  serve  our  ooxm- 
try  abroad  who  feel  these  things  deeply, 
who  can  express  them  and  live  them. 
And  I  might  add  that  their  wives  should 
understand  them,  too.  because  one  who 
does  understand  these  American  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  can  be  of  enormous 
assistance:  and  vice  versa. 

I  believe  that  we  must  be  much  more 
careful  in  the  selection  of  many  of  our 
people  for  service  abroad  and  in  their 
training  of  them  and  orientation.  We 
must  also  encourage  them  to  go  out  to 
the  villages  where  most  of  the  people 
live,  and  to  understand  the  problems 
there,  and  to  spend  less  time  In  the  na- 
tions' Capitals. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  for  the  excellent 
repUes  he  has  made  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  put  to  him,  I  feel  that  his 
explanation  should  help  the  membership 
as  well  as  the  people  in  the  country  bet- 
ter to  understand  the  foreign  aid  and 
mutual  security  program. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWLES.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  in  Connecticut 
for  a  long  time  have  followed  very  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  the  career  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bowles].  He  has  demon- 
strated today  a  penetrating  knowledge  of 
his  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  suggested  a  program  with 
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five  standards.  One  of  them  is  a  willing- 
ness  on  the  part  of  a  country  to  make 
sacrifices  on  Its  own  behalf.  He  has  sug- 
gested m  most  imix>rtant  feature  of  our 
mutual  security  program  should  be  to 
take  into  consideration  the  kind  of 
assistance  and  the  way  we  give  it. 

If  we  apply  that  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  and  I  believe  we  should, 
how  does  It  fit  this  situation?  I  under- 
stand the  intention  this  year  is  to  with- 
draw from  Israel  the  direct  aid  provisions 
of  the  program  and  to  confine  its  assist- 
ance to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  to- 
day, and  which  is  very  much  restricted 
in  amount.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  does  not  think  that  Israel  should  be 
included  in  the  direct  grants  program? 
Does  he  not  feel  that  a  program  which 
has  achieved  a  marked  degree  of  success 
should  be  continued  to  the  p)oint  of  cer- 
tamty?  In  an  area  as  volatile  as  that 
in  which  Israel  finds  itself,  should  we 
not  be  certain  that  we  have  reached  a 
successful  conclusion  before  withdraw- 
ing from  the  challenge  which  faces  us? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Hartford  and  I  agree  with 
him.  The  apparent  cutback  in  aid  to 
Israel  vmder  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  disturbing  to  many  of  us. 

I  know  of  no  nation  that  more  clearly 
fits  the  standards  which  I  have  prop)osed 
for  the  allocation  of  economic  assistance. 
Israel  is  a  symbol  of  what  a  free  people 
can  achieve. 

I  am  confident  that  this  question  will 
be  fully  explored  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  consideration  given  to 
special  language  in  the  committee  report 
designed  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hardy).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles  J  has  ex- 
pired. 

EXTENDING    THE    VOTE    TO    CHIL- 
DREN BETWEEN   12  AND  21 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif oi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  just  received  from 
a  group  of  my  younger  constituents,  I  am 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  extending  the 
vote  to  children  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  21.    It  is  unusual  when  youngsters 
of  doll-playing  and  kite-flying  age  take 
time  out  from  their  busy  day  to  show  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  Govern- 
ment.   While  we  do  not  expect  an  imme- 
diate and  overwhelming  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  they  are  advocating,  I  think 
it  only  fair  to  let  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  our  country  know  of  their  m- 
terest.    Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask 
that  their  letter  be  Included  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
San  Dixgo,  Calif.,  November  11. 19S8. 
Dear  Conorbb:  We  think  that  the  children 
between  12  and  21  should  be  able  to  vote. 
also. 

It  would  give  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
give  their  opinion.    We  are  of  age  9-11  and 


can  SM  th«  dUBcultlM,  but  wt  can  »lao  tee 

the  advantagM. 
At  the  ntxt  Congrwa  mMting  w*  would 

appreciate  tt  U  you  would  bring  it  up. 
Thank  you. 

Stephen  Lambert.  Mark  Lieb,  Steve  de  la 
Torre.  Peter  Swenaon,  Phillip  Bonwell. 
John  Hubbard.  Jimmy  Wylle.  Dave 
Crane.  Mark  Schulte.  Del  Renken. 
Prank  Marino.  Linda  Barrows.  Varonl- 
ca  Lieb.  Charles  R.  NieUen.  Tom  Lieb, 
David  Ming,  Philip  Evans,  Jerry  Ryan, 
Jeffrey  Lee.  Timothy  Wooten,  Bob 
Wooten.  James  Brlckey.  John  Torge- 
8on.  Larry  Barrows,  David  Barrows, 
Christopher  Lieb. 


THE  FARM  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coao]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
domestic  problem  as  great  or  as  complex 
as  the  farm  problem.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  agri- 
cultural districts  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
farm  problem  is  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
However,  a  person  does  not  need  to  be 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  or  even 
from  a  farm  district  to  realize  the  devas- 
tating effect  which  the  present  agricul- 
tural crisis  is  having  on  our  economy. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  get  the  record  out 
and  study  it  over  even  in  a  casual  man- 
ner to  discover  that  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic ills  affecting  our  entire  Nation's 
economy  can  be  traced  back  to  the  farm 
situation.  We  have  millions  of  unem- 
ployed today,  the  most  of  which  could 
be  put  to  work  producing  the  things 
which  farmers  want  and  which  farmers 
need  to  buy  if  the  farmers  had  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  them.  Not 
only  would  the  farmers  be  buying  if  they 
had  the  money,  but  they  would  start  a 
chain  reaction  and  the  entire  economy 
would  be  benefited. 

The  overlying  problem  facing  agricul- 
ture is  lack  of  price  for  the  commodities 
produced,  overproduction  of  commod- 
ities already  in  surplus,  a  great  expense 
to  the  taxpayer  for  storage  costs,  and 
in  general  a  demoralized  condition  which 
has  been  enhanced  and  even  instigated 
by  bumbling  admlnstration  practices 
which  appear  to  have  only  the  end  re- 
sult of  completely  destroying  the  farm 
program. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  farmer  must  have  a  program  to  as- 
sist him  to  organize  to  compete  to  ob- 
tain a  price,  and  effect  production  limi- 
tations. We  are  aU  idealists  to  the 
extent  that  we  should  like  to  see  the 
farmer  able  to  operate  strictly  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  we  are 
also  realists  to  the  extent  that  we  know 
that  with  so  many  millions  of  farmers 
they  are  imable  to  organize  to  effectively 
stabilize  either  price  or  the  amount  of 
production. 

A  quick  rundown  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant statistics  regarding  the  farm 
situation  pomt  most  graphically  what 
I  am  saying. 

First.  On  an  average  our  farmers  are 
receiving  only  about  80  percent  of  a  fair 
price  for  their  commodities. 


Second.  Thei*e  is  ubout  a  |9  billion 
surplus  of  farm  commoditi«>s. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  already  predicting  that  about  &U  of 
those  commodities  in  surplus  will  be  in- 
creased this  crop  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age yearly  loss  of  income  for  our  farm- 
ers from  1951  through  1957  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  alone  has  been  over  (1  billion. 
This  is  an  alarming  fact.  Mr.  Speaker. 
According  to  these  figures,  during  the 
past  7  years  we  would  have  had  over  $7 
billion  in  Iowa  which  now  Is  forever  lost. 
Other  States  in  the  Midwest  have  suf- 
fered proportionately. 

It  seems  that  the  American  farmer 
has  been  singled  out  for  sp>ecial  "surplus 
price  depressing"  treatment.  According 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Perk- 
ins McGuire.  who  appeared  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
armed  services  have  $60  billion  worth 
of  surplus  equipment  that  is  In  ware- 
houses right  now.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  usable  items  and  they  are  in- 
creasing this  stockpile  at  the  rate  of  $9 
billion  a  year.  There  are  other  stock- 
piles but  we  have  had  the  wisdom  in 
industrial  circles  to  keep  these  stock- 
piles off  the  market — and  we  do  not  even 
talk  about  them  being  a  threat  to  the 
market;  therefore  they  don't  affect  the 
price.  But  it  seems  there  are  spokes- 
men who.  m  fact,  should  be  talking  in 
favor  of  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation  but  who  continually  inflict 
the  fact  of  commodity  surpluses  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  so  that  surpluses 
have  become  the  greatest  bogey  to  farm 
prices  of  all  time. 

There  are  also  official  sp>oke8men  who 
continually  tell  our  farm  people  to  give 
up  and  get  off  the  farm.  Let  It  become 
big  business.  Let  it  become  a  harsh, 
cruel  commercial  enteiiarise  and  forget 
the  type  of  living  one  finds  on  the  farms. 
There  are  those  who  have  espoused  a 
philosophy,  and  I  regret  that  much  of  it 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  that  if  the 
price  is  low  enough,  then  our  farmers 
will  plant  something  on  which  the  price 
is  higher.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmer 
is  unable  to  find  commodities  today 
where  there  is  a  decent  price  at  all.  let 
alone  a  higher  price.  We  are  witnessing 
today  the  distressing  fact  that  tills  phi- 
losophy is  a  total  failure.  There  is  no 
wisdom  at  all  in  forcing  our  farmers  to 
produce  themselves  into  bankruptcy.  We 
are  losing  farm  families,  and  the  farm- 
land is  going  Into  larger  operations. 
These  are  the  facts— it  is  happening  in 
Iowa— it  is  happening  in  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

I  have  worked  on  this  problem,  I  have 
thought  on  this  problem,  I  have  studied 
this  problem  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  single  problem  in  all  my  life. 
And  after  serious  deliberation  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  our  farm  people 
want  a  farm  program  which  is  sensible 
and  one  which  will  do  the  job  of  getting 
prices  up  off  the  floor  and  one  which  will 
get  production  back  on  an  orderly  basis. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  farmers  want 
only  a  fair  share  and  I  am  certain  that 
our  city  citizens  want  our  farmers  to 
have  a  fair  share.  But  more  than  this. 
I  know  our  farm  people  well  enough  to 
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know  that  they  do  not  want  the  people 
in  towns  to  carry  a  hl^  burden  of  tax- 
ation and  pay  prices  out  of  reason  for 
food  and  food  products.  On  both  sides 
there  is  great  desire  for  fairness  and  fair- 
ness is  all  that  I  or  anyone  else  can  right- 
ly ask. 

What  we  need  and  must  have,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  farm  program  which  will 
give  a  fair  price  for  farm  commodities, 
which  will  reduce  the  surplus,  which  will 
take  fewer  tax  dollars  and  which,  while 
doing  this  will  give  all  our  people  an 
adequate  diet  at  a  reasonable  price.  This 
is  the  kind  of  plan  I  have  been  working 
on  and  one  which  I  intend  soon  to  intro- 
duce in  bill  form.  Let  me  outline  some 
of  the  features  of  the  bill  which  I  hope 
to  have  ready  in  a  matter  of  Just  a  few 
days. 

First.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
plan  the  farmer  will  place  10  percent 
of  his  tillable  acres  in  a  conservation 
base  on  which  he  would  receive  no  Gov- 
ernment pay  at  all.  He  would  idle  these 
acres  as  his  contribution  to  cut  down 
production.  He  would  even  seed  down 
these  acres  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Second.  Each  producer  will  place  25 
percent  of  the  remaining  tillable  acres 
m  the  conservation  base  for  which  he 
would  receive  a  payment  in  kmd  of  sur- 
plus crops.  The  payment  m  kind  would 
be  at  a  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  regular 
per-acre  yield  of  the  farm  on  which  the 
acres  are  placed  in  the  conservation 
base.  You  see  here  we  will  be  making 
the  surplus  pay  itself  out  of  its  own 
problem. 

Third.  On  the  remaining  acres — 
which  are  m  fact  67 » 2  percent  of  the 
origmal  total — the  farmer  can  plant 
anything  he  wants  to  plant  just  so  long 
as  he  does  not  plant  any  one  crop  on 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  culti- 
vated acres.  This  gives  the  farmer  the 
freedom  to  plant  what,  where,  and  when 
he  wants  to  plant.  On  these  crops  the 
producer  qualifies  for  90  percent  of  price 
supports. 

Fourth.  There  is.  imder  this  plan,  a 
$10,000  limit  for  any  one  producer  for 
price-support  loans. 

Fifth.  Producers  with  farms  of  30 
acres  or  less  can  enter  or  remain  out  of 
the  program  at  their  option. 

Sixth.  Those  producers  violatmg  the 
provisions  of  the  program  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  $10  per  acre  for 
each  of  the  first  5  acres  and  $50  per 
acre  for  etich  acre  in  violation  over  5. 

Seventh.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, when  selling  surplus  commodi- 
ties for  any  reason,  will  be  required  to 
purchase  equal  amounts  on  the  market 
to  place  back  in  storage,  m  order  to 
stabilize  the  market  unless  the  price  on 
the  commodity  sold  in  the  first  place  is 
90  percent  of  parity  or  over. 

Eighth.  This  program  will  be  voted 
by  all  the  producers  of  wheat,  com,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  flax,  sorghum  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  rice. 

Nmth.  Tobacco,  r>eanuts,  wool,  sugar 
beets,  and  cotton  are  not  included  in 
this  program  and  the  acreage  of  these 
commodities  is  not  included  in  the  till- 
able acreage  of  this  program. 


80.  in  brief,  the  program  does  this : 

First.  It  cuts  producUon  with  the 
farmer  contributing  10  percent  of  his 
total  tillable  acreage.  The  surplus  will 
pay  for  more  acres  placed  In  the  conser- 
vation base. 

Second.  Surpluses  will  be  held  off  the 
market  unless  the  price  is  right. 

Third.  The  farmer  will  have  freedom 
to  plant  the  crops  he  wants  to  plant. 

Fourth.  This  plan  will  help  those  who 
need  the  help — our  family  farmers. 

Fifth.  The  price  will  be  raised  more  by 
the  cutting  down  of  production  but  also 
by  price  supports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  plan  which  is 
sensible,  which  will  not  be  costly,  and 
which  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  some 
of  the  most  complex  problems  facing 
America  today  on  the  domestic  front.  I 
invite  consideration  and  discussion  on 
this  subject.  I  plan  to  make  further  re- 
marks about  this  proposal  when  the  bill 
is  actually  ready  for  introduction. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  very  forceful  and  intelligent 
statement.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  those  remarks.  I  have  recently 
noticed  a  poll  taken  by  the  National 
Farm  magazine,  wherein  they  stated 
that  farmers  want  no  controls  whatso- 
ever. However,  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress m  this  session  I  spent  28  years  as 
a  farmer.  I  served  as  president  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
which  embraces  all  States  from  Perm- 
sylvania  to  Colorado.  I  believe  I  know 
the  thoughts  of  the  farmers.  The  farm- 
er does  not  want  to  produce  and  place 
his  products  in  surplus.  Now  the  farmer 
is  willing  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  pages 
of  General  Motors.  General  Motors  does 
not  produce  Chevrolets  by  the  thousands 
and  tell  their  dealers  to  sell  them  at 
whatever  they  can  receive  for  them.  I 
believe  the  farmer  is  willing  to  produce 
for  the  market  and  is  anxious  to  pro- 
duce for  the  market. 

I  noticed  in  your  No.  1  statement — and 
I  am  sure  the  farmers  would  agree  in. 
this — that  they  take  10  percent  of  Uieir 
tillable  acres  and  do  not  receive  one  cent 
of  Government  funds.  I  am  sure  that 
if  this  program  is  presented  to  the 
farmers  they  will  wholeheartedly  back 
that  program. 

When  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  introduces  his  bill,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  introduce  a  companion 
biU. 

Mr.  COAD.     I  can  assure  the  gentle-  , 
man  he  will  be  afforded  that  opportunity, 
and  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  m  Iowa  are 
proud  of  the  leadership  you  have  given 
the  State  of  Iowa  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Certainly  your  remarks 
have   been   thoughts   in   my   mind.     I 


have  one  i^ret,  however— that  we  have 
to  think  in  terms  of  curtailing  pxxxluc- 
tion.  It  appears  we  are  going  to  have 
to  think  seriously  ia  this  direction,  too; 
but  we  also  must  seek  ways  to  use  the 
food  that  we  have  to  feed  the  hungry 
people  around  the  world. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
m  presenting  this  sensible  program,  and 
I  hope  he  will  conttoue  to  study  it 
further. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Wolf]  who  knows  that 
I  have  been  mterested  in  a  food  for  peace 
program  for  a  long  time  which  would 
take  a  great  amount  of  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  put  them  to 
a  most  worthwhile  use.  As  I  am  sure  all 
will  agree  the  only  real  reason  we  have 
a  surplus  is  that  we  have  not  t>een  suffi- 
ciently wise  or  have  not  planned  well 
enough  to  make  worldwide  distribution 
of  what  we  have  by  way  of  food  products. 
When  we  get  our  distribution  manage- 
ment geared  m  a  proper  manner  I  am 
sure  that  our  food  supplies  will  be  used 
for  food  everywhere  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  certainly  deserves 
praise  for  meeting  the  need  for  a  con- 
structure  farm  program.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  criticize  Secretary  Benson  and 
the  Republican  administration,  but  we 
do  not  fulfill  our  obligations  unless  we 
come  forward  with  constructive  pro- 
posals of  our  own. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  prom- 
ised to  expand  further  upon  his  basic 
ideas.  I  shall  look  forward  to  this  and 
would  hope  that  he  will  include  m  his 
remarks  two  things  of  great  mterest  to 
those  of  us  m  urban  areas  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  relative  prosperity  for 
the  agricultural  population  of  our  coun- 
try, and  who,  at  the  same  time,  wish  to 
protect  our  constituents  from  rising  food 
prices. 

First,  I  trust  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  give  us  an  analysis  of  the  effect,  in 
his  estimate,  of  the  proposals  he  is  mak- 
ing, on  food  prices  to  the  consumer. 

And  second,  that  he  discuss  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  advisable  for  this 
Congress  to  initiate  a  searching  mquiry 
into  the  spread  between  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  and  the  prices  paid  by 
consumers.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  conducted,  in  the  past,  in- 
vestigations which  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  an  excessive  spread  did 
exist.  It  would  seem  high  time  that  we 
find  out  why  and  what  should  be  done 
about  it. 

May  I  again  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad], 
for  his  constructive  and  able  leadership 
in  one  of  our  country's  most  pressing 
problems. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California,  and  wish  to  assure  him  that 
I  will  endeavor  to  cover  the  points  he  has 
raised  when  I  address  the  House  next 
Monday  on  this  general  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarlcs  following  my  address. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL 
COOPERATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  jointly  with  31  other 
Members  of  the  Hous*  and  2&  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  are  joining  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming.  Senator 
McOee.  This  resolution  calL>  for  the 
development  and  carrying  forward  of  an 
expanded  program  of  international  edu- 
cational cooperation. 

In  light  of  the  excellent  statement 
made  in  this  House  earlier  today  by 
the  Member  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Bowles)  and  the  discussion  that  took 
place,  I  think  it  especially  appropriate 
that  we  place  this  resolution  before  the 
House  oivthis  day. 

This  cofleurrent  resolution  calls  for 
the  development  and  carrying  forward 
of  an  expanded  program  of  international 
educational  cooperation.  It  calls  upon 
our  Government  to  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  develop  a  plan  for  interna- 
tional educational  cooperation  that 
would  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
several  member  countries  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  international 
economic  and  social  development. 

It  recognizes  that  this  Government 
possesses  substantial  sums  of  foreign 
currencies  which  can  be  used  to  finance 
such  a  program  and  in  effect  offers  to  do 
so.  Actually,  we  currently  possess  almost 
$2  billion  in  such  currencies  and  if  any 
of  the  food  for  peace  resolutions  become 
effective  or  if  Public  Law  480  is  extended, 
we  can  expect  to  accumulate  even  more. 
An  educational  program  of  substantial 
magnitude  could  be  operated  using  per- 
haps only  5  percent  of  these  amounts. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
will  from  the  Fulbright  and  Smith- 
Mundt  acts  now  in  operation.  Individ- 
ually these  are  precedents  for  this  reso- 
lution. Similarly,  Great  Britain  has  over 
many  years  benefited  immensely  from 
the  good  will  arising  out  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarships,  as  Rhodes  scholars  now 
serving  in  the  House  and  Senate  could 
easily  attest. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  many  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  have  lived 
in  substantial  isolation.  The  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia  have  not  enjoyed  long 
and  abiding  relationships  at  the  cultural 
and  educational  level.  Indeed,  they  have 
had  only  a  minimum  of  trade  relation 
with  each  other. 

International  educational  centers  in 
this  area  would  provide  a  continuing 
focus  of  experience  for  people  of  neigh- 
boring lands.  These  contacts  are  free 
and  productive  both  ways. 

Over  the  years  patterns  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  should  surely  be  ex- 
pected to  emerge  from  such  centers. 
Similarly,  the  people  of  the  African 
countries  have  not  enjoyed  traffic  or  con- 


tact with  each  other  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent  along  the  fringes. 

The  development  of  regional  educa- 
tional centers  within  this  area  should 
be  of  great  benefit  toward  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  Africa. 

No  doubt  countries  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  would  also  welcome  the 
opportunity,  within  the  framework  of 
United  Nations  planning  and  support, 
for  creating  suitable  educational  insti- 
tutions. Anything  we  can  do  to  help 
neighbors  to  know  each  other  within 
the  context  of  a  free  and  cooperative 
experience  will  be  most  beneficial. 

The  only  time  that  I  have  seen  Arabs 
and  Israeli  in  a  mood  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems  of  the  human  race  in  a 
cooperative  spirit  was  within  the  con- 
text of  a  group  of  foreign  students  ex- 
changing views  under  educational  spon- 
sorship. 

Incidentally,  this  suggests  the  Middle 
East  as  another  area  In  which  wider 
contact  under  international  auspices  be- 
tween citizens  of  neighboring  countries 
could  be  productive  of  a  more  peaceful 
development. 

So  much  for  the  background  and 
philosophy  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  explain 
the  immediate  event  which  prompts  the 
formation  of  this  resolution.  Some  of 
the  Members  may  have  noticed  the 
communique  from  the  Covmcil  of 
SEATO— South  East  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Saturday.  April  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  com- 
munique at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  communique  Is  as  follows: 
SEATO  Council's  Comuuniqux 
Tiie  fifth  meeting  or  the  SEATO  Council 
waa  held  in  Wellington  from  April  8-10.  1959. 
under  the  chalrm.uishlp  of  the  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Af- 
fairs, the  Right  Honorable  Walter  Nash. 

The  Council  is  conscious  that  the  security 
of  any  one  region  Is  linked  with  that  of 
other  areas  of  the  world  and  that  therefore  It 
cannot  effectively  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties without  Uklng  account  of  major  devel- 
opments elsewhere. 

It  accordingly  attaches  special  Importance 
to  Its  annual  exchange  of  views  on  the  gen- 
eral International  -situation.  This  year's  dis- 
cussion was  considered  by  Council  members 
to  have  been  extremely  valuable.  Its  free- 
dom and  frankness  reHect  the  atmosphere  of 
full  confidence  and  mutual  understanding 
which  exist  among  its  members. 

SAKASIN   COMMENDED 

The  Council  discussed  reports  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  Council  representatives, 
the  military  advisers  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, and  In  the  light  of  them  gave  directions 
with  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation In  the  coming  year.  The  Council  com- 
mended the  effective  work  of  the  Secretary 
General,  Nai  Pote  Sarasln,  and  his  staff. 

The  members  of  SEATO  reaffirm  their  un- 
dertaking in  article  1  of  the  Manila  treaty 
to  seek  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means,  and  to  refrain  In 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  In  any  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  members  of  SEATO  reemphaslzed 
their  conunon  determination  to  resist  ag- 
gression. They  are  convinced  that  SEATO 
is  providing  an  effective  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion and  is  demonstrating  the  value  of  a  col- 
lective security  organization  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

CONriDENCK    INCaXASEO 

They  noted  that  since  the  establishment 
of  SEATO  4  years  ago  no  aggression  against 
the  treaty  area  has  been  attempted.  Con- 
fidence and  stability  have  noticeably  In- 
creased. This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
threatening  situation  which  existed  when 
SEATO  was  formed  In  September  1954.  and 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  steadying  Infiuence 
of  the  alliance. 

However,  during  the  past  year,  develop- 
menU  m  the  Taiwan  Straits  of  Formosa  and 
elsewhere  have  demonstrated  that  the  Com- 
munists are  still  prepared  to  pursue  their 
objectives  by  violence  up  to  the  point  where 
they  encounter  firm  resistance. 

Despite  the  continuing  possibility  of  open 
aggression,  the  principal  threat  to  the  se- 
curity and  Independence  of  the  treaty  area 
now  is  being  presented  In  more  indirect 
forms.  These  call  for  Imaginative  and  varied 
countermeasures. 

Mobility  and  fiexlbllity  have  long  been 
characteristic  of  the  SEATO  alliance.  Similar 
qualities  are  being  developed  in  response  to 
the  diverse  nature  of  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge. 

The  Council  members  are  aware  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  subversive  activi- 
ties in  situations  where  basic  problems  of 
hunger,  lack  of  opportunity  and  underde- 
velopment remain  unsolved. 

In  these  circiimstances  not  only  ceaseless 
vigilance,  but  also  positive  measures,  are  the 
price  of  freedom. 

So  far  SEATO  has  done  much  to  publicize 
and  expose  throughout  the  treaty  area  the 
objectives  toward  which  subversion  Is 
directed  and  the  methods  by  which  it  oper- 
ates. 

The  SEATO  Council  remains  conscious  of 
continuing  danger  and  has  agreed  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  further  strengthening  of 
this  aspect  of  SEATO's  work.  For  example. 
it  is  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  experts  on 
countersubverslon  should  be  held  In  Paki- 
stan. 

ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL   ACTION 

The  Council  members  recognize  the  needs 
for  continuing  action  in  the  economic  and 
social  spheres. 

Under  article  3.  SEATO  members  are 
pledged  to  cooperate  in  the  economic  field. 
During  the  last  4  years  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures  in  consonance  with  treaty 
objectives. 

THE    PSOBLEM    OF    POVnTT 

It  was  recognized  that  the  raising  of  liv- 
ing standards  and  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  are  important  to  the 
security  of  the  area.  It  was  agreed  that 
poverty  and  underdevelopment  are  prob- 
lems affecting  several  countries  In  the  area 
and  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis.  Account  was  taken  of  the 
substantial  volume  of  aid  already  afforded 
under  the  Colombo  plan.  United  Nations, 
and  bilateral  programs. 

Sp>eclal  attention  is  paid  by  SEATO  to 
questions  arising  out  of  treaty  commitmenu. 
These  include  shortages  of  skilled  labor, 
strains  resulting  from  defense  preparedness 
and  the  needs  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Several  multilateral  economic  activities 
directed  toward  solving  the  above  pfoblems 
now  are  gaining  momentum.  A  number  of 
skilled  labor  projects  have  been  started  and 
the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 
in  Bangkok  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.     With  reference  to  the  lat- 
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ter  program,  additional  substantial  offers  of 
assistance  were  accepted  with  pleasure  by 
the  Council. 

■tJKAL   CVNTSaS    FOBMED 

On  the  initiative  of  TTial.and.  the  Council 
representatives  were  Instructed  to  study  the 
ftnsibillty  of  setting  up  In  the  Asian  mem- 
ber countries  rural  development  centers 
equipped  to  give  vocational  guidance  and  to 
advise  the  population  on  ways  and  means 
to  improve  their  livelihood,  health,  and  edu- 
cation and  information  facilities. 

The  Council  welcomed  and  approved  a 
U.S.  proposal  to  initiate  a  special  project  In 
cholera  research  and  invited  member  govern- 
ments to  participate  in  this  project.  The 
Council  believes  that  It  would  be  useful  to 
undertake  a  concentrated  program  aiming  at 
assisting  in  the  t>ettcr  control  and  If  possi- 
ble the  eradication  of  the  scourge  of  cholera. 
SEATO  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  Communist  economic  activities  in 
the  treaty  area.  While  the  expansion  of 
legitimate  trade  by  all  countries  of  the  world 
is  to  be  encouraged.  It  Is  in  the  interests  of 
International  order  that  where  the  Com- 
munist economic  activity  if  clearly  dictated 
by  political  motives  this  should  be  Identified 
and  exposed. 

cxn-TtrmAL  f«oji;ct« 
The  Council  approved  the  outlines  of  a 
long-term  program  of  multilateral  cultural 
projects  which  will  supplement  the  sub- 
stantial bilateral  contacts  which  already 
exist.  Special  Importance  was  placed  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships, professorships,  fellowships,  and  trav- 
eling lectureships  in  member  countries  and 
upon  the  holding  of  a  conference  of  leaders 
of  universities. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  present  pro- 
grams have  t>een  conspicuously  successful 
and  Indicate  that  diversity  of  culture  and 
tradition  can  in  fact  enrich  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust. 

The  Council  noted  with  special  pleasure 
the  progress  toward  self-government  and  in- 
dependence being  made  in  territories  ad- 
ministered by  member  countries.  This  con- 
stitutes a  practical  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  Pacific  Char- 
ter are  l>eing  fulfilled  by  member  countries. 
It  illustrates  that  SEATO's  concern  for  sta- 
bility and  security  is  no  barrier  to  action  by 
its  members  to  promote  pblttlcal  progress 
and  social  change. 

TIBETAN    SrrCATIOI*    NOTED 

The  Council  noted  the  stftrk  conUast  be- 
tween these  developments  ahd  the  situation 
in  Tibet  and  other  areas  anibject  to  Com- 
munist domination.  ] 

As  members  of  the  free-wbrld  community, 
the  members  of  SEATO  share  the  general 
concern  at  developments  in  Tibet  and  the 
widely  expressed  abhorrence  of  the  violent 
and  oppressive  measures  employed  against 
the  Tibetan  people. 

The  Council  noted  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  on  his  visits  to  NATO  and 
Baghdad  Pact  headquarters.  They  agreed 
that  there  waa  value  In  the  maintenance  of 
contacts  of  this  nature  with  other  collective 
security  organizations  faced  with  similar 
tasks  and  problems. 

In  noting  and  approving  reports  of  the 
military  advisers  and  their  retsommendations 
for  future  activities,  the  Council  reaffirmed 
the  necessity  for  continued  planning  of  de- 
fensive measures  against  possible  aggres- 
sion directed  at  the  treaty  area. 

During  the  year  Brig.  L.  W.  Thornton  of 
New  Zealand  assumed  the  post  of  Chief  of 
the  SEATO  Military  Plannliig  Office.  The 
Council  commended  the  work  done  under  his 
leadership  which  has  proved  the  value  of 
this  central  and  permanent  planning  ma- 
chinery. 

Further  military  exercises  were  held  dtir- 
I'lg  the  past  year.     All  were  of  a  defensive 
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and  training  character  and  forces  or  ob- 
servers of  all  member  nations  participated. 
Exercises  of  this  nature  have  special  value 
in  improving  coordination  and  the  level  of 
training.  In  the  event  of  the  need  to  resist 
aggression,  SEATO's  effectiveness  must  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  its  forces  to  operate 
together  in  combination.  It  was  according- 
ly agreed  to  continue  the  program  of  mil- 
itary   exercises    during    the    coming    year. 

BUDGET   PLAN    APPKOVEO 

The  Council  approved  budget  estimates  for 
the  year  1959-60  of  »896,860  covering  the 
costs  of  civil  and  military  headquarters  and 
the  various  programs  undertaken  by  the 
organization. 

The  Council  accepted  with  pleasure  an  in- 
vitation extended  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  hold  Its  next  meeting  in  Washington  in 
1960. 

Members  of  the  Council  joined  in  express- 
ing their  regret  that  illness  had  prevented 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
John  Poster  Dulles,  from  attending  this  fifth 
meeting.  Tributes  were  paid  to  the  special 
and  long-sundlng  association  of  Mr.  Dulles 
with  the  establishment  and  work  of  SEATO, 
and  a  message  of  s>-mpathy  was  sent  to  him 
by  the  Chairman  on  the  Council's  behalf. 
A  similar  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Felix- 
berto  Serrano,  the  SecreUry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  of  the  Philippines,  who  had  also  been 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
meeting. 

The  Council  expressed  Its  gratitude  to  the 
New  Zealand  Government  and  the  people 
of  Wellington  for  their  hospltahty  and  wel- 
come, and  Its  appreciation  of  the  efficient 
arrangemenu  made  for  the  conference.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  warm  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  the  Right  Honorable  Walter 
Nash. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  communique  includes  the 
following  paragraphs  which  I  should  like 
to  read  here: 

The  Council  members  recognize  the  needs 
for  continuing  action  in  the  economic  and 
social  spheres. 

Under  article  3  SEATO  members  are 
pledged  to  cooperate  In  the  economic  field. 
During  the  last  4  years  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic measures  In  consonance  with  treaty 
objectives. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVISTT 

It  was  recognized  that  the  raising  of  living 
standards  and  the  pro^slon  of  opportunity 
for  advancement  are  lmp<>rtant  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  area.  It  was  agreed  that  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  are  problems  affect- 
ing several  countries  in  the  area  and  must 
be  dealt  with  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 
Account  was  uken  of  the  substantial  volume 
of  aid  already  afTorded  under  the  Colombo 
Plan;  United  Nations  and  bilateral  programs. 

Special  attention  is  paid  by  SEATO  to 
questions  arising  out  of  treaty  commit- 
ments. These  Include  shortages  of  skilled 
labor,  strains  resulting  from  defense  pre- 
paredness and  the  needs  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Several  multilateral  economic  activities 
directed  toward  solving  the  above  problems 
now  are  gaining  momentum.  A  number  of 
skilled  labor  projects  have  been  started  and 
the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering 
in  Bangkok  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  With  reference  to  the  latter 
program,  additional  substantial  offers  of  as- 
sistance were  accepted  with  pleasure  by  the 
Council. 

BtniAL    CENTERS    FORMED 

On  the  initiative  of  Thailand,  the  Council 
representatives  were  instructed  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  in  the  Asian  mem- 
ber   countries    rural    de\'elopment    centers 


equipped  to  give  vocational  guidance  and 
to  advise  the  population  on  wasrs  and  means 
to  improve  their  livelihood,  health,  educa- 
tion and  Information  facilities.  •  •  • 

CtrLTtTRAL  PROJECTS 

The  Council  approved  the  outlines  of  a 
long-term  program  of  multilateral  cultural 
projects  which  will  supplement  the  sub- 
stantial bilateral  contacts  which  already 
exist.  Special  importance  was  placed  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships, professorships,  fellowships  and  travel- 
ing lectureships  In  member  countries  and 
upon  the  holding  of  a  conference  of  leaders 
of  universities. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  present  pro- 
grams have  been  conspicuously  successful 
and  indicate  that  diversity  of  culture  and 
tradition  can  in  fact  enrich  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust. 

Now,  I  read  at  so  great  length  because 
the  graduate  school  of  engineering 
scheduled  to  open  in  Bangkok  in  Sep- 
tember this  year  is  actually  being  de- 
veloped under  a  contract  with  Coloi-ado 
State  University  at  Fort  Collins  in  my 
district. 

The  director  of  research  of  the  uni- 
versity visited  with  me  upon  his  recent 
return  from  Bangkok.  He  reported  the 
great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  were  welcoming 
the  creation  of  this  graduate  school  of 
engineering. 

As  we  talked  the  matter  over,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  this  kind  of  thing  should 
be  expanded.  There  is  need  for  more 
than  graduate  engineers.  We  need 
teachers  colleges  to  provide  the  person- 
nel who  can  train  the  ordinary  citizens 
in  literacy  and  bring  them  through  ele- 
mentary and  secondai-y  education. 

We  need  to  provide  a  broader  base  of 
prospective  students  for  colleges  and  imi- 
versities.  Msuiy  of  the  smaller  nations 
do  not  have  an  adequate  base  of  popu- 
lation or  resources  to  undertake  the  full 
range  of  collegiate  and  university  devel- 
opment. 

Regional  centei-s  are  thus  the  most 
practical  means  as  well  as  the  most  eco- 
nomic means  of  providing  centers  espe- 
cially for  advanced  study. 

In  the  week  since  this  resolution  was 
first  drafted,  I  have  been  pleased  at  the 
immediate  favorable  response  it  has 
received.  This  year  is  an  unusually  fa- 
vorable year  within  which  to  take  this 
step  forward.  Indeed.  I  feel  if  we  wait 
much  longer,  it  may  be  too  late. 

In  light  of  the  discussion  earlier  this 
afternoon  about  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  I  should  like  to  digress 
for  just  a  moment. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area  who  have 
taken  pai-t  in  the  program  "'Great  Deci- 
sions." 

Some  600  discussion  groups  involving 
some  6,000  persons  over  a  9-week  period 
discussed  the  great  decisions  which  face 
this  Nation.  Under  recent  date  the 
director  of  the  Social  Science  Founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  E)enver.  Dr.  C. 
Dale  P^iUei-.  sent  me  a  summary  of  the 
opinion  ballots. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Record  the  ballot  and  re- 
sfKjnses  from  the  adult  vote  of  some  i,700 
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persons,  because  I  think  Members  will  be 

Interested  in  the  substantial  unanimity 
among  informed  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  life  with  respect  to  decisions  we  are 
here  called  upon  to  make. 

May  I  at  this  point  simply  recite  two 
or  three  of  the  significant  points  of 
agreement? 

In  relation  to  our  Western  allies,  for 
example,  the  voters  voted  86  percent  for 
bolder  policies  to  solve  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  in  the  imderdeveloped 
areas. 

Some  88  percent  said  in  relation  to  the 
non-Communist  underdevelor>ed  world 
that  we  should  place  less  emphasis  on 
building  the  military  capacities  of  the 
underdeveloped  allies  and  more  on  their 
economic  and  social  development. 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  82 
percent  agreed  that  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  and  ethical  responsibility 
to  help  people  of  that  region  realize  their 
aspirations  for  better  health,  working 
and  living  conditions,  and  that  our  help 
should  depend  upon  the  willingness  of 
local  leaders  to  cooperate  and  commit 
their  own  resources. 

With  respect  to  Latin  America.  79  per- 
cent called  for  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove educational  systems. 

With  respect  to  world  economic  pro- 
grams. 79  percent  would  have  the  United 
States  provide  more  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents from  underdeveloped  areas. 

With  respect  to  our  general  approach 
to  problems  of  the  technological  age,  96 
percent  said  the  United  States  should 
share  its  scientific  and  technological 
skills  more  extensively  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  try  to  benefit  from  the 
knowledge  of  other  advanced  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  opinion  ballot  be  prmted  in  full 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Opinion  Ballot 

(The  great  decisions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
must,  under  our  democratic  system,  be  made 
by  the  people.  What  basic  directions  do 
you  believe  U.S.  policy  should  follow?  And 
what  specific  policies — now  being  debated — 
do  you  support  or  reject?  Discuss  the  facts, 
make  up  your  mind  and  make  your  opinion 
count.) 

(1.690  adult  votes  in  Colorado) 

FACT    SHKKT    NO.    2 

Section   I.  Basic  approaches   to   U.S.  policy 
in  a  divided  world 

1.  Which  of  the  following  possibilities.  In 
your  opinion,  does  the  United  States  need 
to  take  Into  account  in  building  a  realistic, 
long-term  foreign  policy?  (Check  all  choices 
you  agree  with,  avoiding  contradictions.  If 
you  are  uncertain,  or  feel  you  do  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  answer  "yes"  or  "no," 
check  the  "can't  answer"  box) : 

Cold  war.  In  one  form  or  another,  will 
probably  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

(a)  Yes,  99  percent. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Can't  answer. 

Conflicts  In  Interests  among  non-Com- 
munist nations  will  probably  be  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come. 

(d)  Yes,  99  percent. 

(e)  No. 

(f )  Can't  answer. 


Commimlst  Influence  in  the  world  can 
be  "contained"  by  a  system  of  military  al- 
liances. 

(g)  Yes,  13  percent. 

(h)   No,  66  percent. 

(1)   Can't  answer,  21  percent. 

Continued  negotiation  on  cold  war  Issues 
Is  desirable. 

(j)   Yes,  79  percent. 

(k)    No. 

(1)    Can't  answer. 

Other  non-Communist  nations  have  the 
right  to  independent  and  even  neutral  cold 
war  foreign  policies. 

(m)   Yes.  89  percent. 

(n)   No,  1  percent. 

(0)  Can't  answer,  1  percent. 

A  strong  and  well-coordinated  Western 
alliance  Is  essential  to  U.S.  security. 

(p)    Yes,  80  percent. 

(q)   No,  1  percent. 

(r)   Can't  answer.  1  percent.  ••  '    . 

The  people  and  resources  of  the  non- 
Conununlst  underdeveloped  world  are  vital 
to  U.S.  security. 

(s)  Yes,  89  percent. 

(t)   No,  1  percent. 

(u)    Can't  answer,  1  percent. 

Section  It.  U.S.  policies  in  a  divided  world 
2.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  assumptions 
what  U.S.  policies  would  deal  most  effective- 
ly with  a  divided  world?     (Check  all  choices 
you  agree  with,  avoiding  contradictions)  : 
In  relation  to  our  Western  allies: 

(a)  Closer  coordination  of  cold  war  politi- 
cal and  military  policies,  80  percent. 

(b)  Closer  coordination  of  economic  pol- 
icies, 80  percent. 

(c)  More  U.S.  Independence  In  foreign 
policy,  10  percent. 

(d)  Depend  less  on  allies  and  concentrate 
on  building  U.S.  economic  and  military 
power,  8  percent. 

(e)  Bolder  policies  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  problems  In  the  underdeveloped 
world,  86  percent. 

(f)  More  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the 
Communist  powers,  45  percent. 

(g)  Refuse  to  be  concerned  with  "compe- 
tition" from  the  Communist  powers.  8  per- 
cent. 

In  relation  to  the  non-Communist  and 
underdeveloped  world: 

(h)  Attempt  to  enlarge  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst  alliance  system  to  Include  more  nations 
on  the  borders  of  the  Communist  world,  38 
percent. 

(1)  Attempt  to  persuade  the  rest  of  the 
non-Conununlst  world  to  adopt  Arm  antl- 
Communist  policies,  37  percent. 

(j)  Place  less  emphasis  on  building  the 
military  capacities  of  underdeveloped  allies 
and  more  on  their  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, 88  percent. 

(k)  Invest  In  greatly  expanded  trade  and 
economic  growth  throughout  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  72  percent. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.    S 

Section   I.  Basic  approaches   to    U.S.   policy 
'       toiDard  the  Communist  powers 

■  iT^^lch  of  the  following  possibilities,  in 
your  opinion,  does  the  United  States  need  to 
take  into  account  In  buUdlng  a  realistic, 
long-term  foreign  policy?  (Check  all 
choices  you  agree  with,  avoiding  contradic- 
tions. U  you  are  uncertain,  or  feel  you  do 
not  have  enough  evidence  to  answer  "yes"  or 
"no"  check  "can't  answer") ; 

It  Is  possible  for  Communist  societies  to 
match  the  West  In  technology,  production 
and  satisfaction  of  consumer   wants. 

(a)  Yes,  91  percent. 

(b)  No.  8  percent. 

(c)  Can't  answer.  1  percent. 

A  serious  conflict  In  national  interests, 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  Is  possible. 

(d)  Yes,  89  percent.      -^ 

(e)  No.  5  percent.  f  * 

(f )  Can't  answer.  6  percent. 


Further  revolutions  In  satellite  Europe  are 
possible. 

(g)    Yes.  78  percent. 

(h)   No,  8  percent. 

(i)  Can't  answer,  9  percent. 

An  "evolution"  of  Communist  society, 
leading  toward  greater  personal  freedom.  Is 
possible  at  least  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(j)    Yes.  83  percent. 

(k)   No.  10  percent. 

<  1 )   Can't  answer,  6  percent. 

As  the  Communist  states  grow  in  economic 
power  we  can  expect  greater  cold  war  em- 
phasis on  economic  competition. 

(m)   Yes,  94  percent. 

(n)    No.  I  percent. 

(0)  Can't  answer,  4  percent. 

All-out  war  with  the  Communist  powers 
is  always  a  possibility  for  which  the  West 
must  be  prepared. 

(p)   Yes.  84  percent. 

(q)   No,  5  percent. 

(r)   Can't  answer.  7  percent. 

The  West  can  best  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  communism  through  adequate 
military  preparedness. 

(s)   Yes.  23  percent. 

(t)    No,  59  percent. 

( u )    Can't  answer,  15  percent. 

All-out  war  is  unlikely:  United  States 
must  concentrate  on  world  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

(V)  Yes,  65  percent. 

(w)    No.  16  percent. 

(X)   Can't  answer,  13  percent. 

Section  II.  Specific  U.S.  policies  to  deal  with 
the  Communist  powers 
2.  Which  of  the  following  policies  (pro- 
posed and  in  effect)  deal  realistically  with 
the  Communist  powers?  (Check  all  choices 
you  agree  with,  avoiding  contradictions)  : 

(a)  Western  embargo  on  trade  In  strategic 
materials  with  the  Communist  bloc.  53  per- 
cent. 

(b)  U.S.  total  embargo  on  trade  with 
Communist  China,  21  percent. 

(c)  Concentration  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  in 
countries  which  are  U.S.  military  allies.  28 
percent. 

(d)  U.S.  commitments  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  expand  trade  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  83  percent. 

(e)  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia,  49  percent. 

(f)  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Poland,  51 
percent. 

(g)  U.S.  refusal  to  have  full  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Communist  Albania.  Bulgaria. 
China,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  18  percent. 

(h)  Present  level  of  U.S.  information  pro- 
grams overseas.  28  percent. 

(1)  U.S.  assumption  that  communism  in 
Its  present  form  is  a  passing  phase,  11 
percent. 

FACT   SHECT    NO   4 

Section  J.  Basic  U.S.  approaches  to  the  Middle 
East 

1.  Which  (If  any)  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples would  serve  as  a  realistic  basis  for 
US.  policy  toward  the  Middle  East?  Note 
that  most  of  these  statements  do  not  neces- 
sarily contradict  each  other.  If  you  cannot 
answer  "yea"  or  "no,"  are  uncertain  or  feel 
you  have  Insufficient  information,  check  the 
"can't  answer"  box: 

United  States  has  a  moral  and  ethical  re- 
sponsibility to  help  people  of  the  region 
realize  their  aspirations  for  better  health, 
working  and  living  conditions. 

(a)  Yes.  82  percent. 

(b)  No.  7  percent. 

(c)  Can't  answer.  5  percent. 

United  States  help  in  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  area  should  depend  on 
the  willingness  of  local  leaders  to  cooperate 
and  commit  their  own  resources. 

(d)  Yes,  74  percent. 

(e)  No.  6  percent. 

(f )  C.in't  answer.  8  percent. 
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nnlt«d  States  should  r«cognlze  that  Arab 
nationalism  Is  a  legitimate  force  in  tbe  area, 
and  we  should  try  to  acooi^iinodate  our  poli- 
cies to  this  force. 

(g)   Yes.  86  percent. 

(h)  No,  3  percent. 

(I)     Can't  answer,  8  percent. 

United  States  should  not  be  so  deeply  in- 
volved as  It  is  in  Arab  poUUcs  and  rivalries 
of  the  Middle  East. 

(j)   Yes.  37  percent. 

(k)   No,  28  percent. 

(1)   Can't  answer.  35  per^nt. 

Because  of  our  commitments  and  strategic 
interests  (Israel.  Turkey.  Iriin,  Baghdad  Pact, 
oil.  military  bases,  etc.)  tbe  United  States 
cannot  avoid  an  active  role|  In  tbe  politics  of 
the  area. 

(m)  Yes,  63  percent. 

(n)   No.  16  percent. 

(0)  Can't  answer.  21  percent. 

2.  On  which  (If  any)  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples should  the  United  States  base  Its  poli- 
cies toward  oommunLsm  in  the  Middle  East? 
If  you  cannot  answer  "yes"  or  "no."  are 
uncertain  or  feel  you  have  insufficient  In- 
formation, check  the  "can't  answer"  box: 

Supply  mUltary  and/or  economic  assist- 
ance to  any  Middle  ETastern  government 
which  is  threatened  by  aggression  from  in- 
ternational communism  and  which  requests 
such  assistance  (Eisenhower  doctrine). 

(a)  Yes.  71  percent.         i 

(b)  No,  12  percent.  ' 

(c)  Cant  answer,  17  percent. 

Provide  military  and  or  economic  assist- 
ance to  any  Middle  Eastern  government 
which  is  threatened.  If  the  threat  comes  In 
part  from  the  outside  ("Indirect  aggression") 
and  if  help  is  requested  (a^  In  Lebanon). 

(d)  Yes,  68  percent. 

(e)  No,  15  percent. 

(f )  Can't  answer,  27  perdent. 
Take  no  mUltary  action  in  what  are  purely 

conflicts  between  Arab  governments  or  be- 
tween factions  within  Ara<>  countries. 

(g)  Yes,  68  percent.  j 
( h )  No.  1 1  percent. 

(1)  Can't  answer.  13  percent. 

I  Recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  legitimate 
Interest  in  aflairs  on  Its  own  borders. 

( j)  Yes.  79  percent. 

(k)  No,  S'percent. 

(1)   Can't  answer,  11  percient. 

Try  to  neutralize  Soviet  Influence  In  the 
Middle  Bast  by  working  more  effectively  with 
new  forces  and  new  Arab  leadership. 

(m)  Yes.  81  percent. 

(n)  No,  2  percent. 

(o)  Can't  answer.  11  pergent. 

Try  to  neutralize  big  pow*r  conflicts  In  the 
{trea  by  bringing  the  UH.  ijnore  Into  Middle 
Eastern  affairs. 

(p)  Yes.  90  percent. 

(q)  No,  1  percent. 

(r)  Can't  answer,  3  perceht. 

Section  II.  Specific  policy  proposals  for  the 
Middle  East 

3.  Which — if  any — of  the  following  poUcy 
proposals,  now  under  discussion  In  Washing- 
ton, would  you  be  willing  to  support?  (Check 
only  those  proposals  you  favor:) 

(a)  Try  to  restore  normal  pre-Suez  rela- 
tions with  Nasser.  Including  resumption  of 
full  economic  aid  program  for  Egypt.  43 
jjercent. 

(b)  Try  to  work  with  any  Arab  leader  who 
respects  VS.  Interests.  53  percent. 

(c)  Make  no  changes  In  present  U.S.  aid 
program  In  Middle  East  unless  and  until 
Arab  States  take  the  Initiative  in  a  regional 
development  program.  2S  percent. 

(d)  Participate  financially  in  any  Arab- 
sponsored  development  bank  or  institution 
that  Is  set  up  on  a  sound  b)>sls.  67  percent. 

(e)  Continue  U.S.  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs  country  by  country,  73 
percent. 

♦  f)  Offer  firm  military  guarantees' to  Israel 
to  help  defend  Its  borders  iigainst  possible 
Arab  attack,  19  percent. 


(g)  Offer  firm  military  guarantees  to  Jor- 
dan against  possible  atUck  from  other  Arab 
States.  16  percent. 

(h)  Attempt  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  band  further  arms  ship- 
ments, from  any  sources,  to  the  Middle  East, 
63  percent. 

(1)  Counteract  an^t-Western.  anti-UJ8.  ra- 
dio propaganda  in  the  Middle  East  by  ex- 
panding U.S.  information  activities.  77  per- 
cent. 

(j)  Press  in  the  V2i.  for  an  expanded  per- 
manent U.N.  police  force  in  the  area  to  help 
keep  peace  on  the  borders  and  to  monitor 
radlo  propaganda  and  other  forms  of  "in- 
direct aggression"  against  the  independence 
of  Arab  States,  73  percent. 

FACT  SRxrr  NO.  8 
OPINION    BALLOT 

Section  I.  Basic  approaches  to  U.S.  policy  in 
Latin  America 

1.  In  U.S.  global  foreign  policy  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  receive: 

(a)  Higher  priority  than  It  has  In  the  past. 
75  percent. 

(b)  Lower  priority  than  in  the  past,  1 
percent. 

(c)  About  the  same  priority  as  in  the  past. 
9  percent. 

(d)  Other.  5  percent. 

2.  The  United  SUtes  should  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing approaches  to  long-range  economic, 
social,  and  political  development  in  Latin 
America  (check  statements  or  choices  you 
agree  with,  making  sure  your  answers  do  not 
contradict  each  other) : 

(a)  United  States  should  approach  Latin 
American  development  problems  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  52  percent. 

(b)  United  States  should  deal  with  Latin 
American  problems  on  a  country  by  country, 
rather  than  on  a  regional  basis.  29  percent. 

(c)  United  States  should  help  solve  the 
most  urgent  problems,  as  they  crop  up  from 
year  to  year,  16  percent;  or, 

(d)  United  States  should  commit  Itself  to 
long-term  programs  to  help  solve  basic  re- 
gional  development  problems,   68  percent. 

(e)  United  States  should  feel  free  to  in- 
tervene on  the  side  of  democratic  forces  try- 
ing to  overthrow  totalitarian  governments. 
16  percent;  or, 

(f)  United  States  should  keep  hands  off 
Internal  Latin  American  politics,  59  percent. 

Section  II.  Specific  U.S.  policies  toward  Latin 
America 
S.  Which  Internal  Latin  American  prob- 
lems are  Important  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  act  on?  (Check  problems  which. 
In  your  opinion,  call  for  U.S.  assistance) : 

(a)  Improving  educational  systems,  79 
percent. 

(b)  Encouraging  development  of  demo- 
cratic governments,  56  percent. 

(c)  Speeding  up  internal  economic  devel- 
opment. 51  percent. 

(d)  Diversifying  Internal  economic  devel- 
opment. 59  percent. 

(e)  Controlling  disease  and  providing  bet- 
ter health  and  sanitation  facilities,  61  per- 
cent. 

(f)  Promoting  greater  U.S.  private  invest- 
ment in  internal  economies.  49  percent. 

(g)  None,  0(X)9  percent.  • 
(h)   Other,  7  percent. 

4.  Which  (if  any)  of  the  following  policy 
proposals,  already  under  discussion  In  Wash- 
ington, would  you  be  willing  to  support? 
(Check  those  you  agree  with,  making  sure 
your  answers  do  not  contradict  each  other) : 

(a)  Try  to  find  long-range  answers  to  the 
commodity  price  problem  by  Joining  with 
other  surplus-producing  nations  in  joint 
studies.  75  percent. 

(b)  Stabilize  U.S.  imports  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can basic  commodities  by  guaranteeing  pur- 
chases and  stockpiling  at  VS.  expense  when 
necessary,  13  percent. 

(c)  Restrict  U.S.  Imports  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can commodities  which  might  damage  U.S. 


producers  (such  as  lead,  zinc,  oil,  etc.),  13 
percent. 

(d)  Protect  U.S.  producers  with  Federal 
subsidies,  but  avoid  restrictions  on  basic  im- 
ports from  Latin  America,  15  percent. 

(e)  Expand  present  D.S.  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 68  F>ercent. 

(f )  Undertake  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  regional  economic  development  involving 
long-term  commitments  and  low-interest 
loans,  50  percent. 

(g)  Explore  the  possiblUUes  of  a  regional 
(hemispheric)  tariff  and  trade  agreement  to 
reduce  trade  barriers,  stimulate  regional 
trade,  and  stabilize  prices.  63  percent. 

(h)  Reduce  or  discontinue  VS.  military 
assistance  to  dictators.  67  percent. 

(1)  Give  preferential  treatment  to  demo- 
cratic regimes  In  aid  programs.  42  percent. 

(j)  Deemphasize  Government  aid  and 
leave  more  of  the  job  of  Latin  American 
economic  development  to  private  enterprise. 
19  percent. 

(k)  Expand  cultural  and  student  exchange 
programs  and  encourage  the  study  of  Latin 
American  languages  and  cultures  in  U.S. 
schools,  84  percent. 

'     FACT    SHEET    NO.    • 

Section   I.  Basic   US.   approaches   to   world 
economic  problems 

1.  How  can  the  United  States  deal  realisti- 
cally with  the  world  economic  revolution? 
( Indicate  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  following  statements.  If  you  are  un- 
certain or  feel  you  do  not  have  enough  In- 
formation to  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  check 
"can't  answer": 

United  States  needs  to  be  concerned  with 
economic  development  in  only  those  coun- 
tries which  are  important  U.S.  customers,  or 
supply  us  with  essential  raw  materials. 

(a)  Yes,  7  percent. 

(b)  No,  84  percent. 

(c)  Can't  answer.  4  percent. 
Long-term  VS.  economic  growth  requires 

a  healthy  and  growing  world  economy. 

(d)  Yes.  94  percent. 

(e)  No.  1  percent.  ^ 

(f)  Can't  answer,  2  percent. 

Economic  growth  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  based  on  private  and  not  Govern- 
ment investments. 

(g)  Yes.  24  percent. 
( h )  No,  43  percent. 

(1)  Can't  answer,  13  percent. 

U.S.  economy  can  afford  a  larger  Govern- 
ment Investment  In  economic  growth  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  we  are  now  making. 

( j )  Yes.  53  percent. 

(k)  No,  22  percent. 

(1)  Can't  answer.  15  percent. 

Reasonable  U.S.  trade  policies  and  modest 
Increases  in  foreign  economic  aid  are  not 
enough  ;  a  "crash"  program  Is  called  for. 

(m)   Yes,  26  percent. 

(n)  No. 36  percent. 

(o)   Can't  answer,  24  percent. 

Section    II.  Specific    U.S.    foreign    economic 
policies 

2.  Which  of  the  following  policy  proposals, 
now  being  debated  in  Washington,  will  you 
support?  (Check  only  those  proposals  you 
favor) : 

(a)  Expand  U.S.  economic  aid  program 
(loans  and  grants) .  34  percent. 

(b)  Reduce  foreign  grants  but  exprnnd 
long-term,  low-interest  loans,  59  percent. 

(c)  Expand  U.S.  technical  assistance  pro- 
g;rams  ( skUls  and  know-how ) ,  89  percent. 

(d)  Channel  more  U.S.  aid  through  U.N.. 
66  percent. 

(e)  Continue  to  give  bulk  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  underdeveloped  allies.  34  percent. 

(f)  Place  less  emphasis  on  military  aid  to 
imderdeveloped  world,  75  percent. 

(g)  Take  lead  among  industrialized  de- 
mocracies in  a  massive  development  pro- 
gram— economic  and  social — In  non-Commu- 
nist underdeveloped  world.  69  percent. 
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(h)  Through  VS.  Oovernment  lending 
agencies.  Invest  in  more  major  public  works 
In  underdevelopeil  world  (dams.  Irrigation, 
etc. ) ,  67  percent. 

(1)  Take  the  lead  In  setting  up  regional 
development  Institutions  In  partnership  with 
underdeveloped  nations,  69  percent. 

(J)  Provide  more  U.S.  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents from  underdeveloped  world.  79  percent, 

(k)  Encourage  and  provide  Incentives  for 
more  U.S  private  Investment  overseas,  64 
percent. 

U)  Set  up  agency  to  coordinate  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  U.S.  private  investments  over- 
seas for  maximum  effectiveness.  50  percent. 

(m)  Make  no  major  changes  in  current 
UJS.  foreign  aid  programs.  5  percent. 

(n)  Insist  that  other  industrialized  na- 
tions pay  larger  share  of  the  foreign  aid 
burden.  31  percent. 

( 0 )  Take  the  lead  in  a  worldwide  reduction 
of  tariffs,  54  percent. 

(p)  Join  other  surplus-producing  nations 
(both  developed  and  underdeveloped)  in  an 
effort  to  stabilize  prices,  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition, and  promote  new  markets  for  such 
troublesome  commodities  as  coffee,  cotton, 
wheat,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  etc.,  75  psreent. 

(q)  Use  U.S.  economic  power  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  foreign  aid 
field:  offer  any  non-Communlat  underdevel- 
oped nation  lower  Interest  loans  at  better 
terms,  on  worthwhile  development  projects, 
43  percent. 

(r)  Refuse  U.S.  aid  to  any  nation  receiving 
significant  amounts  of  Soviet  aid,  12  percent. 

(s)  Eliminate  restrictions  on  U.S.  trade 
with  Commimist  powers,  20^  percent. 

FACT  SHEET  NO.  7 

Section  I.  General  approach  to  problems  of 
the  technological  age 

1.  Which — If  any — of  the  following  prin- 
ciples should  guide  U.S.  policies  In  the  age 
of  technology?  (Indicate  whether  you 
agree  or  dtEagree  with  the  following  state- 
ments. If  you  are  uncertain  or  feel  you  do 
not  have  enough  information  to  answer 
"yes"  or  "no,"  check  the  "can't  answer" 
box): 

The  military  Implications  of  modern  tech- 
nology are  too  complicated  for  ordinary  cltl- 
aens  to  understand:  decisions  in  this  area 
should  be  left  to  Oovernment  experts. 

(a)  Yes,  44  percent.     . 

(b)  No,  49  percent. 

(c)  Can't  answer,  16  percent. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  United 
States  permit  the  Communist  nations  to  out- 
distance us  In  scope  and  quality  of  tech- 
nology—either military  or  peaceful. 

(d)  Yes.  61  percent. 

(e)  No.  22  percent. 

(f)  Can't  answer,  20  percent. 

United  States  as  a  nation  should  Invest 
more  heavily  In  bringing  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  to  our  own  citi- 
zens— medicine,    transportation,    power,   etc. 

(g)  Yes,  72  percent, 
(h)  No,  16  percent. 

(1)  Can't  answer,  a  percent. 

United  States  should  share  its  scientific 
and  technological  skills  more  extensively 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  should  try 
to  benefit  from  the  knoweldge  of  other  ad- 
vanced nations. 

(J)   Yes.  96  percent. 

(k)    No.  5  percent. 

( 1 )   Can't  answer,  2  percent. 

There  Is  a  clear  need  for  more  Informa- 
tion to  be  made  available  to  and  for  more 
understanding  by  the  general  public  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  techno- 
logical revolution. 

(m)   Yes.  96  percent. 

(n)    No.  1  percent. 

(o)    Can't  answer,  1  percent. 
Section  II.  Specific  U.S.  policies  to  deal  with 
problems  of   the   technological  age 

2.  Which  of  the  following  policy  proposals, 
now   being  debated,  do  you  favor?     (Check 


only  thoee  proposals  you  are  willing  to  sup- 
port): 

(a)  United  States  should  agree  to  a  ban 
on  testing  nuclear  weapons  which  cause  a 
significant  amount  of  radioactive  fallout, 
without  waiting  for  an  enforclble  control 
system,  39  percent. 

(b)  United  States  must  continue  some 
nuclear  weapons  research  until  an  effective 
control  system  Is  installed,  67  percent. 

(c)  U.S.  policymakers  should  give  high- 
est priority  to  plans  for  an  effective  nuclear 
test  ban  and  arms  control  system,  67  per- 
cent. 

(d)  United  States  should  not  give  up  Its 
atomic  weapons  under  any  clrcunxstancea. 
27  percent. 

United  States  should  step  up  its  peaceful 
atomic  development  at  home  through: 

(e)  Greater  effort  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 56  percent. 

(f)  Greater  effort  by  private  Industry,  84 
percent. 

United  States  should  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  peaceful  atomic  development  In 
the  rest  of  the  world  through : 

(g)  Direct  negotiation  with  nations  con- 
cerned, 22  percent. 

(h)  U.N.  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  30  percent. 

United  States  should  make  every  effort. 
Including  making  more  funds  available,  to 
Insure  the  American  educational  system  Is 
equal  to  the  Nation's  needs,  through: 

(1)  Increased  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
and  universities,  65  percent. 

(J)  Public  aid  to  private  schools  and  uni- 
versities, 25  percent. 

(k)  Greater  State  and  community  effort, 
84  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  now  summarize  the  case 
for  this  resolution. 

THE    CASE    rOR    AN    INTEXNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
PLAN    WITH    UNITED    NATIONS  SUPPOBT 

First.  The  United  States  has  been 
spending  substantial  sums  to  bring  for- 
eign students  to  these  shores.  This  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  build  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  citizens  of  other  countries.  Inter- 
national educational  centers  cooF>era- 
tively  sponsored,  internationally  staffed, 
with  an  international  student  body,  lo- 
cated in  those  regions  of  the  world  which 
do  not  now  have  adequate  educational 
institutions,  could  similarly  promote 
peace  among  the  nations  in  these 
regions. 

Second.  The  dollars  we  might  spend 
to  help  underwrite  a  portion  of  the  ini- 
tial cost  would  be  multiplied  many  times 
in  the  local  and  regional  support  for  the 
program,  and  more  people  would  be  edu- 
cated for  the  same  number  of  dollars. 

Third.  Higher  education  ultimately 
depends  upon  an  adequate  base  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 
Teacher  training  institutions  are  vitally 
necessary  to  help  build  this  base. 

Fourth.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the 
creation  on  an  international  or  regional 
basis  of  teachers  colleges,  other  colleges, 
universities,  technical  institutions,  and 
graduate  schools.  The  personnel  who 
have  been  trained  since  the  war  offer  a 
broad  base  of  prospective  faculty,  and 
international  institutions  would  attract 
competent  faculty  from  other  areas  to 
help  in  the  initiation  and  development 
of  such  sch(X)ls. 

Fifth.  Unless  international  encourage- 
ment and  support  are  given  in  the  form- 
ative stages  of  the  coming  development. 


we  can  expect  nationalist  systems  to  be 
developed  In  many  small  nations  that 
may  be  professionally  inadequate,  and 
new  seedbeds  of  strident  and  virulent 
nationalism  will  be  planted.  U.S.  co- 
operation through  the  United  Nations  at 
this  point  may  have  a  profound  Influence 
on  the  future  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Southern  Asia.  If  we  wait  much 
longer,  the  opportunity  may  pass,  never 
to  come  again. 

Sixth.  At  present.  United  States  loan 
agencies  and  United  Nations  lending 
agencies  and  technical  assistance  agen- 
cies are  often  operating  in  the  dark,  or  at 
best  in  dim  light,  in  many  areas.  Re- 
quests for  project  loans  from  across  the 
earth  come  before  committees  of  these 
organizations. 

If  they  could  secure  the  benefit  of  in- 
dependent  objective  appraisal  of  priori- 
ties and  significance  from  disinterested 
scholars  and  technicians  living  in  and 
familiar  with  the  regions  directly  con- 
cerned, the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  multiplied  many  fold. 

Moreover,  conduct  of  scholarly  re- 
search and  education  within  these  re- 
gions would  lead  to  development  of  more 
significant  and  reasonable  proposals.  In- 
ternational educational  institutions 
would  thus  offer  tremendous  help  in  the 
technical  assistance  and  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

Moreover,  they  would  provide  a  base 
of  personnel  trained  in  and  familiar  with 
the  area  to  help  in  the  carrying  forward 
of  these  programs. 

Seventh.  Present  methods  of  training 
students  from  underdeveloped  areas  is 
subject  to  certain  significant  criticisms. 
Some  of  the  students  sent  abroad  by 
their  coimtrles  under  cooperative  pro- 
grams become  too  enamored  of  the  host 
country.  As  a  result  they  seek  to  migrate 
to  the  host  country,  or  they  have  a  diffi- 
cult problem  of  readjustment  in  their 
native  country  upKjn  return. 

Moreover,  these  students  become  at- 
tached to  agencies  headed  by  persons 
who  may  have  lacked  the  overseas  train- 
ing. On-the-job  tensions  have  been  cre- 
ated because  the  staff  appeared  to  know 
more  than  the  boss. 

Perhaps  more  of  the  leaders  should 
be  brought  for  training  overseas  in  their 
special  areas  of  interest,  while  more  of 
the  Junior  staff  receive  their  technical 
training  in  regional  schools  closer  to 
home.  This  would  avoid  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  observed. 

Eighth.  The  United  States  is  accumu- 
lating from  appropriations  made  for 
other  purposes  large  simis  of  foreign 
currencies  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Implementation  of  the  program  this 
resolution  calls  for  would  not  necessarily 
require  any  new  funds  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Treasury.  Rather,  we 
might  spend  currencies  we  own  in  a  way 
which  would  do  no  harm,  but  great  good 
for  all  concerned. 

Ninth.  The  resolution  proposes  that 
the  United  States  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions to  develop  the  detailed  plan  for  an 
international  education  program.  This 
way  the  host  and  contributing  countries 
would  all  be  a  part  of  the  planning  oper- 
ation. We  would  be  planning  with  and 
not  just  planning  for  people.    The  plan 
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would  be  free  from  the  taint  of  being 
"Made  in  America."  Passage  of  this 
resolution  through  the  Congress  would 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  education  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
evidence  that  we  wish  to  work  coopera- 
tively and  harmoniously  in  furthering: 
the  cause  of  international  education  and 
understanding. 

We  cannot  expect  peace  to  break  out 
like  the  dawn  of  the  morning  sun  rising 
against  the  eastern  shore.  But  we  can 
hope  to  build  the  edifice  of  peace  brick 
by  brick  and  block  by  block.  Passage 
of  this  resolution  should  be  a  most  sig- 
nificant addition  to  the  edifice  of  peace. 

In  a  world  hungiT  for  education,  our 
positive  offer  to  lend  tangible  aid  to  this 
noble  purpose  should  prove  of  inesti- 
mable worth. 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REIUSS.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson]  on  his  really  creative  contribu- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy  this  afternoon. 

A  year  or  two  ago  when  I  was  out  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  Far  Blast  and  particularly 
in  Cambodia,  one  of  the  things  that  im- 
pressed me  most  was  some  of  the  very 
modest  United  Nations  educational  mis- 
sions in  which  we  happily  participated, 
if  only  in  a  modest  way. 

I  got  the  clear  impression  that  If  there 
is  one  thing  for  which  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloE>ed  regions  really  hunger 
and  thirst  it  is  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man endeavor  and  the  beginnings  of 
education. 

As  the  gentleman  has  correctly  said, 
these  thmgs  come  much  more  graciously 
if  they  have  an  international  flavor  to 
them.  I  think  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion is  well  thought  out,  and  I  hope  it 
will  attract  the  widest  kind  of  support. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  note  in  passing 
that  education  is  the  one  thing  you  can 
give  away  without  losing.  In  sharing  ed- 
ucational cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions, we  should  also  have  much  to  learn. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  views  just  expressed.  Cer- 
tainly ideas  are  still  the  most  powerful 
of  all  missiles.  I  am  sure  the  resolution 
which  has  been  introduced  and  the  pro- 
gram the  gentleman  has  outlined  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  helping  us  to  reach 
a  better  understanding  between  coun- 
tries. 

It  certainly  would  be  Instrumental  In 
helping  to  reduce  world  tensions.  It 
seems  to  me  also  it  might  help  us  to  find 
other  than  H-bomb  answers  to  the  world 
conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  had  previous 
occasion  to  say,  it  still  seems  apparent 
to  me  that  ideas  are  the  most  potent  of 
missiles.  The  combined  blast  and  heat 
and  radiation  of  a  dozen  H-bombs  is  not 
as  devastating,  nor  as  determinative  of 
the  history  of  humanity  as  is  the  light  of 
one  great  idea.  The  Scripture  from 
which  we  seek  and  receive  inspiration 


tells  us,  "You  shall  seek  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  How 
better  can  we  seek  the  truth;  how  better 
serve  the  truth;  how  better  spread  the 
truth  of  the  justice  of  our  way  of  life 
than  through  a  program  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  today  suggested.  How  bet- 
ter can  we  use  the  counterpart  funds 
which  are  available  for  such  a  program. 
These  counterpart  funds  are  now  avail- 
able. They  are  now  put  to  a  number  of 
uses,  some  of  which  are  not  notably  con- 
tributory to  better  international  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  absolute  essential  of 
any  relaxation  of  international  tensions 
and,  which  is  even  more  immediate,  the 
absolute  essential  of  any  continued  inter- 
national cooperation  even  among  those 
nations  now  committed  to  the  defense  of 
freedom,  is  international  understand- 
ing. Knowledge  of  what  we  stand  for  is 
our  best  source  of  support  for  our  goals 
abroad.  We  have,  in  the  past,  sometimes 
demonstrated  a  positive  genius  for  put- 
ting our  worst  face  forward  for  the  in- 
spection of  our  potential  friends.  If  the 
proposal  originally  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  adopted — a 
proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor — we  will  have  made  meas- 
urable headway  against  the  strong  cur- 
rents of  mistrust  and  misunderstanding 
which  now  threaten  to  run  our  ship  of 
state  on  the  rocks  of  world  disaster. 

It  is  possible,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  suggests,  that  this  program 
might  require  an  initial  appropriation. 
It  Is  equally  possible  that  such  a  program 
might  be  fundable  entirely  from  the 
existing  counterpart  funds  available  to 
us.  In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alternative  to  war,  as  a  possible  pre- 
ventive action  against  the  holocaust 
which  we  have  the  power  to  initiate,  but 
not  the  power  to  survive,  it  is  worth  every 
cent  it  might  cost.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  cost  of  every 
bit  of  the  vast  mutual  security  program, 
is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  world 
war  ni — a  cost  each  of  us  will  pay  in 
terms  of  death — our  own  and  our 
children's. 

I  share  with  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado the  deep  conviction  that  no  wiser 
and  no  more  beneficial  use  could  be 
made  of  the  counterpart  funds  than  in 
this  international  education  program.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  lead- 
ership in  this  respect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CXDAD.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  knows.  I  have  joined  with  him 
in  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  on  his  pre- 
sentation here  and  on  his  leadership  in 
this  very  valuable  and  very  worthwhile 
program. 

I  think  it  is  certainly  necessary  in  to- 
day's world  that  we  extend  not  only  our 
military  might,  but  that  we  extend  more 
importantly  the  might  and  power  of 
ideas  and  ideals. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  also 
on  his  resolution,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  been  able  to  join  him  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  significant  things  in  the  day 
and  times  in  which  we  are  living  is  that 
much  of  our  leadership  fail  to  provide 
the  kind  of  constructive  and  imaginative 
new  ideas  that  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion calls  for. 

It  seems  to  me,  too.  that  we  have  failed 
as  a  part  of  our  national  policy  to  make 
the  greatest  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  proposals  which 
the  gentleman  has  outlined  so  well.  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  this  machinery  does 
exist. 

Because  of  the  tensions  that  are  so 
prevalent  in  the  world  today,  if  we  are 
not  imaginative  enough  to  turn  our 
thoughts,  especially  through  the  medium 
of  education,  to  rally  the  people  of  the 
world  and  the  forces  of  the  world  against 
the  basic  ideas  of  totalitarianism  and 
behind  the  basic  ideas  of  freedom  and 
justice  as  they  are  exemplified  in  democ- 
racy, then  in  the  end  we  must  lose  the 
fight. 

I  believe  the  fight  can  be  won.  and  I 
believe  the  fight  will  be  won  if  ideas  such 
as  the  gentleman  has  expressed  and 
brought  forth  here  today  can  be  imple- 
mented and  dramatized  in  such  a  man- 
ner so  that  they  will  receive  the  support 
not  only  of  our  own  people  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  vast  majority  of  the  still  free 
people  of  the  world.  Again,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  with  all  my  heart. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  From  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  enthusiasm  for 
this  kind  of  thing  aroimd  the  world  will 
be  immediate  and  great.  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  this  program  has  found  its 
day,  and  that  today  is  the  day. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Johnson.  A  long  time  ago  at  my  grand- 
mother's knee,  she  told  me  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  key  to  the  universe. 

I  think  the  eloquent  expressions  that 
have  been  made  here  today  prove  our 
desire  to  help  to  make  this  a  reality  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  my 
distinguished  friend  has  presented  his 
resolution  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am 
one  of  those  who  is  with  him  m  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  JOHKSON  of  Colorado.  I  wel- 
come the  gentleman  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
IMr,  JOHNSON].  I,  too,  have  joined  in 
introducing  this  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  little  more 
the  point  made  by  the  gentleman  ^rom 
Oregon  about  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  Not  so  long  ago  I  was  talking 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  made  no  less  than  a 
trip  around    the   world   talking   to  the 
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leaders  of  the  various  countries,  mostly 
underdeveloped  countries,  in  regard  to 
whether  they  might  not  carry  on  and 
find  the  needed  scientists  over  there  to 
carry  out  a  supplemental  program  and 
pay  these  people  with  counterpart  funds. 

The  gentleman's  idea  is  to  utilize  the 
resources  lying  dormant  and  which  are 
only  good  in  the  particular  countries 
which  have  issued  this  particular  money. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  a 
most  constructive  effort,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  joined  in  this  effort  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Let  me  speak  further 
about  the  question  of  the  costs. 

For  example,  it  costs  $30,000  to  $35,000 
to  bring  a  foreign  student  to  this  country 
and  maintain  him  through  a  4 -year  col- 
lege course  and  get  him  back  home 
again.  The  same  amount  of  money  be- 
ing spent  overseas  would  probably  fi- 
nance IC  students. 

Mere  than  that,  the  amount  of  money 
which  I  would  envision  Congress  provid- 
ing through  counterpart  funds  would  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  amount 
which  would  be  spent  by  the  cooperating 
countries  in  such  a  program. 

Therefore,  whatever  dollars  we  made 
available  would  be  multiplied  manyfold 
as  those  countries  gained  Interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  program. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  happy  to  see  the 
6EATO  communique,  which  confirmed 
what  my  friend  told  me  to  be  the  reac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  Not  everyone 
graduated  is  an  engineer,  and  we  should 
be  cooperating  over  a  wider  area. 

This  investment  will  simply  be  using 
part  of  the  investment  we  have  already 
made   in  acquiring   counterpart   funds. 

We  could  not  spent  a  hundred  million 
dollars  in  this  purpose  In  the  next  year 
if  we  wanted  to.  This  program  requires 
but  a  small  amount  of  money,  yet  It  is 
tremendously  rich  in  Its  significance. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  want  to  con?ratu- 
late  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  I 
am  wondering  if  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  some  of  the  extravagance 
cut  out  In  our  foreign  policy. 

One  of  the  things  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  our  development  in  foreign 
countries.  Our  diplomats  are  not  able 
to  speak  the  language  of  those  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  if  this  program  is  in  effect 
It  might  iron  out  some  of  those  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observations. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  If  our 
lending  and  technical  assistance  agen- 
cies would  have  had  faculties  and  a  stu- 
dent body  familiar  with  the  areas  where 
these  programs  operate,  much  of  the 
waste  now  observed  would  have  been 
eliminated.  Necessarily,  under  the  ac- 
tual circumstances,  there  was  much 
waste. 

In  the  long  run  this  program  should 
certainly  do  much  to  help  reduce  that, 
and  to  render  the  programs  far  more  ef- 
fective. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
planting  seeds   which   will   bear   much 


fruit  within  the  countries  themselves, 
and  that  there  will  be  less  pressure 
upon  us  to  provide  fimds. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  May  I  say  I  am  proud 
to  Join  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  I  want  to  join 
with  those  who  are  complimenting  the 
gentleman  for  his  distinguished  contri- 
bution to  the  thinking  of  this  Congress 
and  the  United  States.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  cosponsor  the  resolution  with  him. 
I  pointed  out  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Hawaii  statehood  n.atter  that  In  the 
people  of  Hawaii  we  have  had  a  compe- 
tent resource,  particularly  In  this  field 
of  which  the  gentleman  is  speaking,  the 
educational  field,  and  In  the  developing 
of  an  understanding  which  comes  about 
by  the  mutuality  of  interests. 

I  was  this  morning  advised,  for  exam- 
ple, that  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
James  S.  Miyake,  had  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Foundation  in  Bangkok  for  1959. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  has  been  a 
center  through  which  many  of  these  for- 
eign students  have  graduated  or  have 
matriculated.  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  distinguished. 
veiT  able,  and  most  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ate majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
on  Friday  gave  a  speech  which  touches 
upon  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
today,  and  also  points  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles! 
in  his  speech  earlier  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  referred  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Posmvi  Steps  in  Forcicn  Policy 

(Addreu  by  Senate  DemocrAtIc  Leader  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  before  the  Women'*  Na- 
tional Press  Club  banquet  for  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Wash- 
Ington.  DC.  April  16.  1059) 

Madam  Chairman.  Mr.  AmbaMndor.  dls- 
tlngulshed  editors,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
throughout  our  national  experience,  the 
month  of  April  has  been  a  month  of  history 
for  Americans. 

Our  Congress  met  for  the  first  time  In 
April  180  years  ago.  General  Washington 
was  Inaugurated  as  President  in  the  same 
month. 

Ninety-four  years  ago  yesterday.  Lincoln 
died  here  in  Washington.  And  14  years  ngn 
lost  Sunday,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  passed 
away  at  Warm  Springs. 

Our  Civil  War  began  In  April  1801— and 
ended  In  April  1865.  Fifty-two  years  later. 
In  April  of  1917.  a  man  from  the  South. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  asked  the  United  States  to 
enter  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  And  In  April  of  1946,  men  met 
at  San  Francisco  to  unite  nations  In  the 
quest  for  world  peace. 

But  of  all  our  April  anniversaries,  the 
one  which  most  directly  affects  our  genera- 
tion Is  the  one  which  passes  with  the  least 
notice.  It  comes  next  Wednesday  when  we 
enter  the  13th  year  of  the  cold  war. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  April  1947  that  the 
Senate  approved  legislation  to  Implement 
the  Truman  doctrlue.     That  was  our  ofHclal 


recognition  of  the  situation  into  which  So- 
viet communism  had   plunged  the  worI<L 

My  asalgnment  tonight  Is  to  speak  on  poal- 
tlve  aspects  of  foreign  policy.  I  am  Joined 
In  this  assignment  by  a  man  who  has  made 
aa  many  positive  contributions  to  a  stable 
and  free  world  as  any  other — Ambassador 
Carlos  Rotnulo. 

8TBONGHOLDS  OF  ntCZDOM 

The  cold  war  has  been  on  our  part  essen- 
tially a  defensive  struggle.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  hold  fast  the  strongholds  of  freedom 
against  the  aggressions  of  oommunlsm.  In 
that  sense,  our  position  at  times  has  seemed 
negative. 

But  it  la  impoflslble  to  discuss  positive 
aspects — or  any  other  aspects — of  foreign 
policy  today  except  against  the  background 
of  the  cold  war.  It  Is  the  compelling  fact  of 
our  day. 

Although  our  poeltion  has  been  defenslre. 
It  has  been  Imaginative  and  bold. 

INrriATIVZ    AND    GOOD    rAFTH 

We  have  shown  Initiative — as  In  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Truman  doctrine,  point  4, 
and  NATO.  We  have  displayed  courage — as 
In  Iran,  the  Berlin  airlift,  Korea,  and  Leba- 
non. We  have  exhibited  good  faith — as  in 
our  dealings  with  nations  we  could  have 
held  as  colonies. 

But  to  a  great  extent,  our  polices  have 
been  motivated  by  sheer  reaction  to  the 
probing  thrusts  of  Soviet  communism  into 
the  free  world.  And  t>ecause  of  that  motiva- 
tion, we  have  tended  to  forget  what  should 
be  the  true  moral  basis  of  our  policy. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  say  that  we 
send  food  to  India  because  we  want  to  win 
that  nation  over  to  our  side. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  say  that 
we  send  technicians  to  southeast  Asia  be- 
cause we  want  to  halt  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. 

IGNOBLE    MOrn'ES   AND    NOBLE   DEEDS 

There  has  been  a  readiness  to  exchange 
students  with  Europe  because  we  wish  to 
spread  our  Ideas. 

We  have  been  ascribing  ignoble  motives 
to  noble  deeds.  And  In  doing  so.  we  have 
given  the  world  the  impression  that  we  are 
bidding  for  friendship  as  traders  bid  for  a 
sack  of  wheat. 

Such  an  improMilon  Is  an  open  invtu- 
tion  for  those  whose  friendship  we  seek  to 
shop  around  and  see  what  the  man  on  the 
other  ilde  of  the  street  Is  willing  to  of- 
fer. 

I  think  It  Is  about  time  for  us  to  change 
not  our  policy  but  our  attitudes.  I  think 
it  Is  about  time  for  us  to  start  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  we  do  things  not 
because  they  are  expedient  but  because  they 
are  right. 

If  we  send  food  to  India,  we  should  do 
so  because  people  are  hungry  and  we  have 
n  surplus. 

If  we  send  technicians  to  southeast  Asia, 
we  should  do  so  because  people  need  help 
and  we  have  the  necessary  skills. 

If  we  exchange  studenu  with  Europe,  we 
should  do  so  t>ecause  we  wish  to  exchange 
knowledge. 

A   HANDSHAKE,   NOT  A  TIP 

The  world  wants  America  to  reach  out  iu 
hand  fur  a  handshake,  not  to  leave  a  Up. 
That  is  the  kind  of  America  we  must  l)e. 

It  is  fashionable,  in  discussing  foreign 
policy,  to  call  for  bold,  new  Ideas.  Such 
ideas  are  always  welcome — although  we  must 
never  confuse  mere  novelty  with  real  merit. 
But  I  suspect  our  problems  wUl  be  solved 
eventually  by  the  vigorous  and  imaginative 
application  of  policies  we  already  have  In 
force.  Some  of  them  date  back  for  many 
years. 

In  another  April.  69  years  ago,  there  was 
formed  in  this  hemisphere  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics.     Our   Secrc- 
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tary  of  State,  addressing  that  convention, 
expressed  our  purposes  this  way: 

"We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  of 
common  and  equal  interests  between  the 
American  States,  will  leave  no  room  for  an 
artificial  balance  of  power  like  unto  that 
which  has  led  to  wars  abroad  and  drenched 
Europe  In  blood." 

This  concept  applies  to  our  times  and  our 
challenges  today. 

Jt7STICX    AMONG    NATIONS 

We  do  not  seek  anything  in  this  world 
Other  than  Justice  among  nations.  We  are 
not  setting  as  our  goal  a  precarious  balance 
of  power  which  will  maintain  not  peace  but 
a  fearful  and  uneasy  stalemate. 

We  must  rest  the  alliance  of  freemen  on 
a  common  Interest  in  mankind's  well-being 
rather  than  on  the  common  bond  of  fear. 

Our  country  will  soon  enter  Important 
conferences  which  may  settle  the  destiny  of 
the  world.  We  are  entering  those  confer- 
ences, unfortunately,  without  the  services 
of  a  great  and  dedicated  American  who  has 
borne  the  foreign  policy  burden  for  many 
years. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  those  conferences 
will  settle  many  problems.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  relax  some  of  the  tensions 
which  now  threaten  to  blow  the  world  apart. 

But  even  If  those  conferences  should  set- 
tle all  questions  of  armaments,  past  treaties 
and  boundaries — and  as  reasonable  men  we 
know  this  is  doubtful — we  should  still  be 
faced  by  a  Communist  challenge  vital  to  our 
survival. 

THI  TWOFOLD   CHALLtNOE 

The  challenge  is  twofold:  the  economic 
challenge  of  trade  and  the  moral  challenge 
of  understanding  the  people  of  the  earth 
who  remain  outside  the  struggle  of  East 
and  West. 

Khrushchev  has  boasted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  destroy  us  In  economic  competi- 
tion.   Khrxishchev  Is  no  idle  braggart. 

And  the  Soviets  have  been  working  for 
years  among  the  uncommitted  people  of  the 
earth.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that 
their  work  has  not  been  effective. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  trade  will  not 
be  easy.  It  wUl  require  first  exploration  of 
the  thinking  of  our  fellow  free  nations  to 
determine  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring 
about  economic  unity. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  human  under- 
standing, however,  will  be  far  more  difficult 
than  meeting  the  challenge  of  trade.  For 
too  many  years,  we  have  neglected  the  sim- 
ple things  that  would  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  ourselves  and  the  people  who 
should  be  our  friends.      — „ 

LANouAOE  BAaatcas 

For  example,  languages  spoken  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
earth  are  hardly  known  In  our  land.  The 
official  languages  of  nations  like  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Pakistan,  and  others,  are  taught  nowhere  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Our  printing  presses  produce  nothing  that 
most  of  the  world's  population  can  read. 

There  are  Intellectual  walls  which  must  be 
broken  down  if  we  are  to  have  mutual  under- 
standing. And  there  are  ways  of  breaking 
down  those  walls. 

Why  don't  we  foster  truly  International 
centers  of  learning  where  the  world's  best 
and  most  mature  minds  can  meet  and  ex- 
change Ideas? 

We  have  the  facilities:  we  have  the 
scholars:  wc  even  have  the  sites. 

We  have  recently  taken  an  historic  step 
in  the  development  of  our  Nation.  A  group 
of  mid-Paclflc  Islands  will  soon  share  all  the 
rights  and  responsibUltlea  of  the  other  49 
States  in  the  Union. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  Me  astride  the  trade 
routes  of  the  Pacific.     Many  of  the  people 


have  close  ties  to  the  coimtrles  of  the  Par 
East.  They  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  uni- 
versity of  stattire  and  prestige. 

AN    INTZBNATIONAL   UNIVIRSITT 

Why  do  we  not  establish  In  Hawaii  an 
InternaUonal  university  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  intellectuals  of  the  East  and  the 
West? 

Why  do  we  not  seek  to  attract  scholars  and 
students  alike  from  both  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident? 

Hawaii  could  be  the  place  at  which  pro- 
fessors from  Harvard,  Chicago,  California, 
and  all  our  great  universities  could  meet 
with  the  learned  men  of  Tokyo,  Manila,  In- 
donesia, Southeast  Asia,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

The  great  teachers  of  Asia  could  impart 
their  learning  to  students  from  the  West. 
And  professors  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
could  lay  before  students  of  Asia  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  gained  in  our  part  of  the 
world. 

In  Hawaii,  barriers  of  language  would 
evaporate  rapidly.  People  would  gain  new 
understanding   and    new   respect   for  each 


That  singleness  of  ptirpose  must  be  dedica- 
tion to  the  concept  that  this  can  be  a  better 
and  freer  world  for  all  the  nations. 

That  is  not  a  goal  which  can  be  achieved 
in  one  night  or  by  one  Idea  or  even  by  one 
policy.  But  it  Is  a  goal  which  Is  attainable 
if  America  assumes  not  Just  the  political  and 
mUitary  but  the  moral  leadership  which 
should  be  ours. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  allowing  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  this  speech  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  contributing  in  a  small 
way  to  the  program  he  advocates 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Certainly  an  Interna- 
tional Educational  Institution  in  Hawaii 
would  be  a  wonderful  setting  in  which 
Asians  could  learn  more  about  America 
under  conditions  which  would  make 
transition  easier.  I  believe  that  could 
be  done  under  the  wording  of  my  reso- 


other.    And    the    Intellectual    associaUon    ^''^^^ion,  and  It  Is  thoroughly  in  keeping 


would  benefit  all  mankind. 

This  Is  a  concept  which  I  have  discussed 
many  times  with  the  distinguished  and  able 
Delegate  from  Hawaii.  John  Burns.  It  Is  a 
concept  which  we  could  put  Into  actuality 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  weapons 
which  we  now  ship  to  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

A  PKACTXCAL  IDEA 

That  this  Is  a  practical  idea  has  been  dem- 
onstrated already  by  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Under  the  American  flag,  and  the  wise 
leadership  of  Mufioz-Marin,  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  building  a  bridge 
of  understanding  between  us  and  the  people 
of  Latin  America.  A  door  to  mutual  under- 
standing has  been  opened. 

We  have  learned  of  the  vital  Importance 
of  the  rich  Spanish  cultural  heritage.  And 
the  Latin  Americans  have  learned  the  truth 
about  our  hearts  and  our  souls. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
such  a  tremendous  success  that  it  has  led 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  MncE  MANsnzLO. 
and  the  Sena^  from  Florida,  Oxoacx 
Smathess.  to  proixiM  a  University  of  the 
Americas.  And  it  fi'an  idea  which  has  great 
appeal. 

Hawaii,  a  bright,  new  star  In  our  flag, 
could  also  become  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Pacific. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bridge.  The  Communists  long 
ago  realised  that  the  destiny  of  mankind 
could  be  settled  in  Asia.  Leon  Trotsky,  the 
Bolshevik  theoretician,  said: 

"The  road  to  Paris  and  London  might  lead 
through  Kabul,  CalcutU,  and  Bombay," 

COMMtTNiaT  OONQITBn 

The  Communists  exiled  and  assassinated 
Leon  Trotsky.  But  they  did  not  exile  this 
Idea.  And  one  of  the  greatest  single  blows 
that  has  ever  been  dealt  against  the  free 
world  was  the  Communist  conquest  of  660 
mUUon  Chinese — who  are  gaining  at  the  rata 
of  13  million  people  a  year. 

Compared  to  the  people  of  Asia,  our  popu- 
lation is  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  There  are 
400  million  Indians  Increasing  at  the  rate 
of  7  million  a  year.  Eighty  million  people 
inhabit  the  Indonesian  chain.  When  these 
are  added  to  the  millions  of  Japan.  Korea, 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  total- 
ing 1,600  mUllon.  this  means  our  176  mil- 
lion U  a  very  small  minority  In  this  world. 

the  challenge  betoxx  us 
For  the  challenges  before  us.  we  need  both 
new  ideas  and  old  boldness.    But  our  future 
lies  not  m  the  multipUclty  of  Ideas  but  In 
singleness  of  purpose. 


with  the  purpose. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  I  think  they 
mutually  support  each  other. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  include 
a  copy  of  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
which  I  referred : 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  exchange  of  students  be- 
tween our  own  country  and  other  countries 
through  the  Fulbright  Acts  and  Smith- 
Mundt  Acts;  and 

Whereas  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  in  recent  years  experienced  remark- 
able growth  In  the  number  of  persons  trained 
through  the  operations  of  these  and  similar 
programs:  and 

Whereas  increasing  the  level  of  education 
and  attainment  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
Is  the  most  productive  Investment  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  can  make  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  mankind:  and 

Whereas  international  educational  pro- 
grams enhance  international  understanding 
and  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  peace; 
and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  served 
by  increaalng  cooperation  among  peoples  of 
other  nations  In  the  pursuit  of  educational 
attainment:  and 

Whereaa  many  nations  or  regions  of  th« 
world  not  now  possessing  unlverslttes.  col- 
leges, and  technical  Institutes  are  now  on 
the  threshold  of  readiness  to  create  and  op- 
erate tuch  universities,  colleges,  and  tech< 
nlcal  institutes:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolxitd  by  the  House  o/  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  , 
of  the  United  States  hereby  expressvis  its  In- 
terest In  encouraging  the  development  ol 
International  educational  programs,  both 
graduate,  including  regional  graduate 
schools,  and  undergraduate,  Including  teach- 
ers colleges,  technical  institutes,  as  well  as 
other  colleges  and  universities;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  rec- 
ommends that  the  U.S.  Government  encour- 
age the  United  Nations  organization  through 
Its  special  fimd  or  otherwise  to  undertake 
to  develop  a  plan  for  international  educa- 
tional cooperation  that  would  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  several  member  countries,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  interna- 
tional economic  and  social  development;  and  ■ 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  ex-  ' 
presses  its  willingness  to  accept  a  reasonable  . 
share  of  the  cost  of  bringing  Into  operation 
certain  aspects  of  such  a  plan  through  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  available  for  these 
usee,  or  otherwise  as  may  prove  suitable  and 
desirable. 
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Mr.     JOHNSON    of    Colorado.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude the  full  text  of  a  resolution  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  topic  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sdicomosom).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  want 
to  concur  heartily  with  the  excellent 
presentation  put  forward  in  support  of 
this  bill  by  the  able  gentlemen  who  are 
oosponsoring  this  measure.  I  believe 
that  they  have  shown  effectively  how 
this  resolution  can  shore  up  America's 
participation  in  International  coopera- 
tive educational  plans  and  correct  some 
of  the  flaws  which  have  become  appar- 
ent in  the  lastrumentation  of  these 
otherwise  praiseworthy  ventures. 

The  establishment  of  the  interna- 
tional education  centers  contemplated 
by  this  resolution  would  indeed  keep 
students  from  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries from  becoming  "to  enamoured  of 
the  host  country,"  as  my  distinguished 
cosponsor.  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, so  wisely  put  it.  It  also  would  be 
an  effective  force  In  uprooting  the  seeds 
of  nationalism  that  all  too  often  are 
planted  in  the  universities  of  under- 
privileged countries  which  have  con- 
tained their  educational  efforts  to  their 
own  frontiers. 

But  while  these  benefits  would  accrue 
to  America's  favor  in  helping  to  remove 
the  "Made  in  U.S.A."  label  from  some 
of  our  cooperative  plans.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  seriously  believe  that  an- 
other great  benefit  for  Americans  would 
evolve  from  the  participation  of  our 
own  students  in  this  program. 

For  one  thing,  Americans  training 
with  foreign  students  under  existing 
programs  have  always  shared  the  bur- 
den— even  as  these  foreign  students 
have — of  being  either  vastly  in  the  ma- 
jority or  vastly  in  the  minority.  In  our 
own  schools,  where  foreign  students 
comprise  perhaps  3  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  the  American  student  has 
had  little  chance  for  ample  contact,  on 
both  the  informal  academic  and  the 
social  levels,  that  is  so  necessary  for 
real  imderstanding  of  our  guests. 

Conversely,  when  the  American  stu- 
dent ventures  abroad  to  study,  he  finds 
the  situation  reversed — and  perhaps 
even  intensified  by  the  auro  of  glamor — 
often  coupled  with  distrust — which 
seems  to  surround  the  postwar  Ameri- 
can wherever  he  goes. 

There  certainly  would  be  much  to  be 
said  for  a  program  such  as  would  be 
provided  by  the  fulfillment  of  this  reso- 
lution. This  program  would  export  our 
Innocents  abroad,  where  they  could  par- 
ticipate as  a  small  percentage  of  a 
student  body  that  would  consist  of  no 


dominant  national  group.  I  believe  that 
they  would  return  matured  by  informal 
debate,  hardened  by  coequal  social  con- 
tact, and  much  better  prepared  to  ad- 
vise their  fellow  Americans  of  the  harsh 
realities  in  the  world  as  it  exists  beyond 
our  shores. 

I  feel  that  the  implementation  of  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  would  be  of  in- 
finite benefit  to  our  own  students  who 
venture  into  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
an  international  student  body,  as  well 
as  providing  the  many  benefits  which 
my  worthy  colleagues  have  mentioned 
before  me. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
MONMON) .  Under  previous  oi-der  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  FoLiYl  is  recognized  for  90  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested time  today  to  discuss  the  vital 
question  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Several  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  made  valuable 
comments  on  legislation  to  effectuate 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  previous  occasions.  I  have,  myself, 
alluded  to  my  own  deep  convictions  in 
this  matter  and  Indicated  my  immedi- 
ate Interest  In  home  rule  on  this  floor 
earlier  In  the  session.  I  wish  to  amplify 
my  earlier  remarks  today. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  an 
attorney.  As  a  lawyer.  I  am  Inclined  to 
be  Interested  in  precedents  when  it 
comes  to  solving  problems.  I  think  it 
might  be  very  helpful  in  considering 
home  rule  for  Washington  to  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  past.  What  has  his- 
tory Indicated  in  this  connection? 
What  experience  of  the  past  can  we 
draw  upon  in  our  deliberations  on  this 
problem  today? 

Along  with  others  in  this  House.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
home  rule  for  the  District.  It  would 
establish  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Wajjhlngton.  It  Is  an  agreed 
bill  to  the  extent  that  It  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support  and  approval  from  the 
White  House. 

However,  this  proposal  Is  conceived  by 
some  people  as  a  radically  new  depar- 
ture from  established  Institutions.  The 
fact  Is,  of  coui'se.  that  It  Is  not  new. 
The  District  of  Columbia  enjoyed  self- 
government  until  1874,  and  for  several 
of  those  early  years  operated  under  a 
territorial  form  of  government  not  un- 
like the  one  proposed  In  the  present  leg- 
islation. 

The  historical  facts  may  be  well 
known,  but  they  are  worth  reciting  for 
purposes  of  refreshment  and  Illustra- 
tion. The  establishment  of  a  Federal 
district  was  provided  for  in  the  United 
States  Constitution.  In  1790  and  1791. 
the  Congress  passed  acts  establishing 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  at  that 
time  included  area  ceded  by  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Mainland 
ceded  the  Incorporated  town  of  George- 
town and  portions  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties.  The  terri- 
tory included  In  the  Virginia  cession  In- 


cluded the  county  and  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  cession  laws  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia provided  that  the  areas  ceded 
should  function  under  the  respective 
state  laws  until  Congress  could  set  up 
a  government.  Finally.  In  1802.  Con- 
gress granted  the  city  of  Washington  its 
flrst  charter  which  Incorporated  the  area 
and  divided  it  into  three  wards.  The 
structure  of  the  government  of  Wash- 
ington in  that  first  charter  included  a 
council  of  12  members  elected  annually 
by  the  qualified  voters  in  the  city.  The 
elected  12  selected  5  from  among  them 
to  serve  as  a  second  chamber.  The 
mayor  was  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  1804 
the  composition  of  both  houses  of  the 
council  was  changed  to  nine,  and  was  al- 
tered again  In  1812  when  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  the  mayor  by 
the  council.  In  1820  the  charter  of  Wash- 
IhRton  was  revised  to  require  the  biennial 
election  of  the  mayor  by  the  people,  and 
the  government  of  the  city  remained  In 
substantially  this  form  until  the  1870's. 

An  Instructive  event  took  place  with 
respect  to  the  Dl.ttrlct  in  1846.  In  that 
year.  Congress  received  petitions  urging 
the  retrocession  of  the  county  and  city 
of  Alexandria  to  Virplnla.  The  area 
ceded  by  Virginia  had  not  been  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  public 
buildings  up  to  that  time.  But  more  Im- 
portant, we  are  told,  the  Virginia  popu- 
lace felt  prejudiced  in  that  they  had 
been  disenfranchised  except  for  local 
suffrage.  Thus,  late  in  1846  Congress 
gave  Alexandria  city  and  county  back 
to  Virginia. 

On  February  21.  1871,  Congress  re- 
organized the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  established  insti- 
tutions similar  to  those  provided  for 
U.S.  territories.  The  entire  District  was 
created  a  municipal  corporation,  and  ex- 
ecutive authority  was  vested  In  a  Gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  President.  Leg- 
islative power  was  vested  in  a  legislative 
assembly  composed  of  a  council  and  a 
house  of  delegates,  the  council  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  house  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  people.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  the  veto  power,  which  could 
be  overriden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
assembly.  The  legislative  assembly  had 
a  broad  grant  of  power  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters in  the  District,  but  all  acts  of  the 
assembly  were  at  all  times  subject  to 
repeal  or  modification  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  territorial  government  estab- 
lished for  the  District  of  Columbia 
barely  had  a  chance  to  breathe  life  be- 
fore it  was  struck  down  by  its  enemies. 
The  Board  of  Public  Works  established 
in  the  act  providins  for  a  territorial 
form  of  government  came  under  heavy 
criticism,  and  financial  difnculties  as  a 
result  of  the  panic  of  1873  gave  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bury  It. 

The  law  of  1871  provided  for  a  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  4  years 
Washington  citizens  had  their  own 
elected  Representative  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  His  name  was  Norton 
P.  Chlpman.  Though  his  service  In 
these  hallowed  Halls  was  short,  Norton 
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Chipmsn  served  his  District  well  at  a 
time  when  It  was  under  severe  attack. 
His  classic  defense  of  territorial  govern- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  be 
found  In  the  ofRclal  records  of  the  42d 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  took 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  May  27,  1872. 
to  defend  free  government  In  his  city. 
He  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  that — 

Tht  rtUtton  of  th«  District  toward  th« 
NHtlonitl  OoT«rnin*nt  hM  not  chnngvd;  In 
no  on*  partlcuUr  la  the  national  property 
aUTvcUd  by  It.  OongrtM  rttalna  the  powtr 
to  annul  any  of  the  aoti  oX  our  l*|ltl«tur«. 
iir  to  wipe  out  the  local  govtrunMut  utterly, 
iia  it  did  In  aboUtlUng  the  ehnrten  of  our 
citlee  in  eetabllahing  the  new  government. 

Not  a  foot  of  the  nntlonal  property  ii  lub- 
Jrct  to  taxation  or  placed  under  the  allihteat 
.  contrul  o(  the  local  government,  except  that 
the  control  of  the  atreeta  and  aveniiea  wua  by 
the  act  turned  over  to  the  Buard  of  Public 
Wurka  aa  the  agent  of  the  National  Govern- 
mrnt  Inntead  of  going  to  Cuiigreaa,  aa  we 
heretorore  did,  for  general  ItgUlatlon  of  a 
local  eharseter,  Oongreait  relieved  Itaelf  by 
creating  a  Leflalatlv*  ANeembly  with  dele- 
latrd  powera,  and  authorised  it  to  create 
auch  oOlcera  and  paaa  auch  lawa,  wltii  certain 
rxceptlona.  aa  were  neccMary  to  operate  the 
new  government. 

Congressional  opponents  of  the  new 
Rovernment  for  Washington  were  se- 
verely critical  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  and  claimed  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  opposed  by  a  thousand  citi- 
zens. Norton  Chlpman,  in  his  pungent 
and  flowing  oratorical  style,  defended 
J  the  city  against  these  critics.  Let  me 
illustrate  from  his  speich  the  character 
of  his  defense : 

Our  organic  act  becami;  a  law  In  February 
1871.  and  early  In  March  the  Oovernor.  Board 
of  Public  Worka.  and  other  appointive  offl- 
cera  were  qualined.  They  began  at  once  to 
organize  Uie  new  government,  so  that  at  the 
fxplraUon  of  the  old  charter,  which  by  the 
act  was  to  take  place  on  the  lat  of  June, 
there  should  be  no  Interregnum  and  no  lack 
of  power  to  carry  on  the  necessary  functions 
of  the  new  government.  •  •  •  Meanwhile 
the  Board  of  Public  Worka  waa  devising  a 
plan  of  improvements  embracing  the  whole 
District  of  ColumbU.  •  •  •  The  plaiu  were 
C'mpleted  and  the  general  outline  approved 
by  members  of  the  advisory  board  They  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  about  SS  million, 
one-third  of  which  being  paid  by  th»-  )rop- 
erly  abutting  on  the  atreeti.  left  M  million 
to  be  raised  by  the  legislature. 

Immediately  uptm  the  organ Izau  ^n  of  the 
legislature  the  Governor  sent  In  a  iiessage 
to  that  body  submitting  ilhe  plans  a  id  sug- 
gesting a  loan  of  $4  million  by  crettlng  a 
bo?ided  debt  to  run  for  20J  years  payable  by  a 
sUiktng  fund.  This  bold  Innovation  upon 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  falsing  money  from 
year  to  year,  and  expending  It  without  plan 
or  purpose,  atartled  the  "one  thousand  clU- 
zejis.  ■  who.  according  to  rny  colleague,  em- 
bfKly  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  the  Dlatrlct 
poH.5esse8.  and  they  orgarllzed  to  put  down 
this  reckless  encroachment  upon  ancient 
custom  and  upon  this  annihilation  of  the  de- 
lights of  fogylsm. 

The  effort  to  defeat  the  legislation  was 
unsuccessful,   but   the   -one   thousand" 
-Were  able  to  get  work  on  the  public  im- 
provements stopped  by  meabs  of  a  court 
order. 

The  legislature,  not  disp<>sed  to  surrender 
the  rights  and  Interests  ol'  130.000  citizens 
to  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  1.000,  passed 
another  four  million  loan  act  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  This  passed  August  19. 
1871.  •   .   • 


Then  began  one  of  the  moat  relentleaa 
and  bitter  attacka  that  ever  dlagraoed  a 
community.  These  1,000;  aping  Kew  York 
and  thereby  seeking  alao  to  throw  around  the 
canvaaa  the  Infamy  of  the  New  York  Tam- 
many ring,  organteed  a  committee  of  70. 
Some  reapectable  names  were  put  forward 
aa  offlcera  of  the  CttlMna  AaaoclaUon.  and 
other  decent  ptopis  consented  to  go  on  the 
committee  of  70.  but  the  dirty,  dlagraceful 
work  waa  performed  by  men  who  had  neither 
•ocial.  bualneaa,  nor  ofAdal  sundlng  In  the 
community. 

A  libelous  aheet  waa  started  colled  the 
Cltlcen.  and  waa  supported  by  the  money  of 
persona  who  had  not  the  courage  to  be  re- 
apontlble  for  lu  mannuement.  Every  iaaue 
ot  the  paper  waa  full  of  abuae  •  •  *  but  Ita 
editor  waa  wholly  irreaponalble,  and  as  ex- 
empt from  ault  aa  any  other  aewer  pipe  In  the 
city.  If  he  had  been  a  heap  of  dung  he 
could  not  ha\e  been  more  peatlferoua, 

The  reault  waa  that  when  the  vote  came 
the  1,000  citlaena  and  a  few  recrulta  making 
l.aia  voted  ngnlntt  the  loan,  and  14.700  voted 
for  It, 

But  the  opponents  of  the  city's  finan- 
cial pollcle.n  continued  working  ngslnst 
the  policies  of  the  new  aovernment.  and. 
according  to  Norton  Chlpman,  succeeded 
In  seriously  undermining  the  credit  of 
city  bond.<^. 

These  1,000  cltl«ens.  having  lost  a  free 
election,  petitioned  the  Congress.  A  sub- 
sequent congressional  investigation  was 
unfavorable,  and,  finally.  In  1874,  Con- 
gress abolished  the  territorial  foi-m  of 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  substituted  rule  by  three  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recited  these  his- 
torical facts  to  show  that  the  efforts  to 
establish  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  our  bill  Is  nothing  more 
than  to  re-create  the  form  of  government 
which  Norton  Chipman  defended  so  elo- 
quently on  May  27,  1872.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion people  live  In  the  69  square  miles  of 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  a  Nation 
which  has  consistently  reaffirmed  its  be- 
lief in  the  principle  of  self -government. 

We  have  lately  conferred  first-class 
citizenship  upon  our  lwx)thers  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  Yet  at  our  very  door- 
step a  million  of  our  people  are  still 
second -cla.ss  citizens.  We  can  do  no  less 
than  to  give  them  the  franchi.se,  and  to 
permit  them  to  manage  their  purely 
local  affairs  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jer.'^ey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  Senator  Hartke, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Judiciary  Subcommittee,  took  little 
more  than  3  months  from  the  day  Con- 
gress convened  to  begin  Senate  hearings 
on  home  rule  for  Washington.  D.C. 
They  began  on  April  15. 

But  we  have  yet  to  hear  a  similar  an- 
nouncement from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  In  this  body,  although 
there  are  at  least  24  home-rule  bills  be- 
fore it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  committee  has  failed  to  report  a 
bill  on  any  of  the  four  occasions  in  the 
last  10  years  when  Senate-approved  bills 
were  referred  to  it. 

There  may  be  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
due  deliberation,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  by 


the  same  token  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  against  deliberate  delay— which 
seems  to  be  the  situation  when  It  oomes 
to  home  rule  for  the  District  This  de- 
lay deliberately  Ignores  the  wishes  of  the 
34  home  rule  bill  sponsors:  it  ignores  the 
District  Commissioners  who  emphasized 
their  support  for  home  rule  by  placing 
it  first  on  their  list  of  34  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  86th  Congress  In  their  an- 
nual sute  of  District  message;  it  ig. 
nores  the  great  majority  of  our  Ameri- 
can people  who  feel  that  the  people  of 
Washington  have  every  right  to  govern 
themselves;  and,  of  course.  It  ignores  the 
platforms  of  bot4i  major  political 
parties. 

While  we  continue  to  delay.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  recognize  the  conse- 
quences of  our  failure  to  leave  the  bus- 
iness of  running  the  municipal  govern- 
ment to  the  le.Hideiits,  property  owners, 
and  taxpayers  of  the  DlsUlet  of  Colum- 
bia—the city's  true  body  politic.  With- 
out a  doubt  one  serious  consequence  la 
that  the  National  Government  becomes 
responsible  for  doing  the  local  work  of 
the  District  government, 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
the  gentlewoman's  last  comment.  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1948.  When  I 
came  here  I  did  not  anticipate  that  I 
would  be  acting  as  alderman  for  the  city 
of  Washington,  but  that  is  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  4 
years.  I  know  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  know  that  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  District  Committee 
have  many  more  Important  responsibili- 
ties here  in  the  Congress  than  trying  to 
administer  the  minor  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  every  legislative 
field.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  sent  here 
to  spend  half  a  morning  on  school 
board  affairs,  police  affairs,  public  works 
affairs,  and  so  forth.  So  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  in  hoping 
that  I  will  live  long  enough  so  that  some- 
day I  shall  see  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  report  out  some 
type  of  home-rule  bill  for  the  District. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  was  just  ready  to  develop  what 
the  gentleman  had  to  say. 

It's  a  job  we  did  not  campaign  for. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
every  time  we  win  election  to  Congiess 
we  also  win  a  second  victory — a  seat  on 
the  "city  council"  of  Washington.  D.C. 
This  is  no  little  job.  The  Legislative 
Reference  Service  estimated  that  it  takes 
Congress  "some  6.000  man-hours  of  time 
and  $2  million  per  session"  to  manage 
District  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  6.000  hours  of  council 
meetings  this  session.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  have  to  decide  whether  "meter- 
maids"  are  the  answer  to  parking-meter 
problem.s.  And  we  must  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  adding  $4,000  worth  of  fen- 
der piling  at  the  end  of  pier  No.  5-^ 
which,  by  way  of  identification,  is  now 
being  used  by  the  city  fireboat. 
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When  we  have  those  matters  settled, 
we  must  consider  the  problem  of  a  de- 
fective heating  system  at  the  morgue, 
and  the  question  of  how  much  money  to 
spend  for  Watergate  concerts  next  year. 
In  addition.  Appropriation  Committee 
hearings  contain  1,000  more  pages  of 
other  details  in  city  administration — de- 
tails that  the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  Boise, 
Atlanta,  Elizabeth,  N.J..  and  every  other 
American  city,  except  Washington,  take 
care  of  for  themselves. 

Home  rule  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  true  city  government  and  self 
determination  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, and  it  would  throw  all  of  us  out 
of  a  city  coiuicil  seat  we  have  no  business 
holding  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  had  10  years  and  more  of 
due  deliberation,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us  not 
delay  any  longer.  Let  us  act  on  home 
rule  now. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
in  this  discussion  and  I  commend  both 
the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  on  their 
very  pointed  and  persuasive  remarks.  I 
can  heartily  say  with  the  great  majority 
of  our  colleagues  here  that  we  have  been 
elected  to  the  House,  and  that  is  the  im- 
portant thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  make  my  own 
brief  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  delegate  from  Hawaii  tMr. 
Burns!  may  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  indeed  happy  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Foley],  in  his  endeavor  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  self-government  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  on  the  merits  of 
any  particular  legislation.  I  do  want,  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents  who  have  been 
so  recently  so  fairly  treated  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  representatives,  the 
86th  Congress,  to  express  the  support  of 
Hawaii  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
fellow  Americans  for  the  right  to  run 
their  own  affairs.  ( 

Writing  of  his  investigation  into  the 
American  Revolution,  Alexis  de  Toque- 
vllle  said : 

Municipal  Institutions  constitute  the 
Btrengrtb  of  free  nations.  A  nation  may  es- 
tablish a  system  of  free  government  but 
without  municipal  Institutions  It  cannot 
have  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

An  essential  element  of  the  American 
way  of  life  has  been  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  so  many 
ways  to  the  benefit  of  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  institutions.  Amer- 
icans must  preserve  this  spirit  of  liberty 
they  are  most  fortunate  to  enjoy  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  vision  and  practical  effort  of 
their  forefathers. 

Our  recognition  of  its  source  should 
strengthen  our  determination  to  examine 
and  reexamine  our  institutions  to  make 
certain  that  we  maintain  and  develop  the 


forms  of  government  by  which  it  is  de- 
veloped. This  calls  for  self-government 
at  the  level  of  peoples'  living  together  in 
a  commimity.  With  this  in  mind,  rea- 
sonable men  can  agree  on  legislation  by 
which  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  argument  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  so  overpower- 
ing that  there  really  is  no  answer.  In- 
deed, I  consider  it  significant  that  those, 
whoever  they  may  be  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  opposed  to  home  rule, 
are  not  here  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion today. 

Certainly,  the  85th  Congress  and  its 
successor  the  86th  Congress,  which  is 
now  in  session,  have  shown  remarkable 
concern  for  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment for  citizens  of  our  great  Nation. 
The  fact  that  we  did  act,  after  a  period 
of  over  40  years  to  enlarge  the  Union 
from  48  States  to  49  States  and  now 
again  we  have  brought  in  not  only  an- 
other State,  but  an  area  which  is  more 
than  2.000  miles  from  the  mainland  of 
this  continent,  indicates  a  broadening 
interest  and  concern  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  country  in  the  right  of  people  to 
work  out  theli'  own  destiny.  Yet,  iron- 
ically, it  is  here  at  the  very  seat  of  gov- 
enunent  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  that  we  do  not  permit  self-gov- 
ernment. As  one  who  has  spent  many, 
many  hours  not  in  considering  the  minor 
affairs  of  the  Capital,  but  in  studying  the 
subject  of  American  education  and  of 
the  things  to  be  done,  it  has  been  my 
experience  in  the  past  that  every  time 
we  come  to  the  floor  with  an  education 
bill,  the  cry  is  raised  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  schools.  Well,  it  flabbergasted 
me  to  find  out  within  the  past  week  how 
the  school  board  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  constituted  and  how  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  get  oflBce.  Since 
we  have  not  given  these  nearly  a  million 
people  the  right  to  elect  a  school  board, 
the  way  they  do  in  every  other  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  how  then  is 
their  school  board  selected?  This  is 
very  fascinating  when  you  consider  the 
way  the  cry  of  Federal  control  and  Fed- 
eral dictation  of  schools  goes  up.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Federal  judges. 

This  is  a  very  anomalous  situation — 
and  I  am  not  saying  the  Federal  judges 
have  not  done  a  pretty  good  job  because 
I  think  the  school  board's  record  is  good. 
It  is  astounding  to  think  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  today  some- 
thing that  is  as  close  to  the  people  as  a 
school  board  which  makes  school  policy, 
appoints  schoolteachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  makes  determinations 
on  important  matters  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  young,  that  this  is  dic- 
tated—and I  do  not  think  that  any  other 
word  is  quite  appropriate  because  we 
have  reposed  the  authority  there — and 
the  authority  to  select  school  board 
members  resides  strictly  in  Federal 
hands.  So  this  Federal  control  of 
schools,  which  so  many  people  are  con- 
cerned at>out  when  it  comes  to  aid-to- 
education  legislation  apparently  does 
not  concern  them  at  all.  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  problem  of  the  schools  of  the 
people  who  live  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Capitol. 


Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come,  if  we  really  believe  In  States' 
rights — which  properly  defined  is  local 
self-government  really — and  if  we  really 
believe  in  the  basic,  democratic  idea  that 
people  at  every  level  of  society  shall  have, 
insofar  as  is  possible,  the  right  to  work 
out  their  own  will  and  their  own  des- 
tiny— then  the  time  has  come  to  grant 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Unless  I  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
House  and  the  temper  of  this  Congress, 
I  think  that  this  Congress  will  put  an- 
other feather  in  its  cap  in  addition  to 
the  one  we  have  for  our  action  with 
regard  to  Hawaii  and  that  we  will — I 
hope  before  this  session  is  concluded — 
see  home  rule  granted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  their 
remarks  on  this  all-important  subject.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  yet  I  have  followed 
this  subject  more  or  less  closely  for  some 
years  in  the  past. 

Prior  to  the  time  I  came  to  Congress 
I  was  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  a  different  capacity.  I  won- 
dered at  that  time  why  it  was  that  citi- 
zens of  this  District  were  denied  the 
power  and  the  right  and  authority  to 
take  care  of  their  own  housekeeping 
problems.  I  continue  to  wonder  why. 
Now.  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  assume 
it  my  privilege  to  at  least  say  a  few 
words  which  I  hope  will  do  something  to 
encourage  the  leadership  of  the  House 
to  see  to  it  that  this  measure  Is  brought 
to  the  floor  for  debate. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  in  10  years  that 
a  Senate-passed  bill  to  provide  home 
rule  for  the  District  has  been  before  us. 
and  yet  in  all  this  time  the  House  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  debate  or  vote 
on  the  issue.  Surely,  it  seems  to  me.  10 
years  is  long  enough  to  keep  this  measure 
from  coming  to  the  floor.  There  have 
not  been  any  hearings  on  this  side  of 
Capitol  Hill  on  home  rule  during  all  this 
period.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  are 
votes  in  the  membership  sufficient  to 
pass  this  measure  on  the  floor.  I  can- 
not be  sure,  because  we  never  have  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it,  but  certainly  there 
Is  a  majority  that  believes  in  democratic 
principles,  and  that  home  rule  should  at 
least  have  a  hearing  and  a  vote.  The 
basic  issue  is  whether  this  body  is  master 
of  its  own  house. 

I  do  not  think  this  home  rule  ques- 
tion should  be  left  unanswered  any  long- 
er. We  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  hearing  and  discuss  it  and  have 
fair  debate  on  the  floor  within  the  very 
near  future.  The  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  community  for  home  rule  have 

been  stultified  for  many  years.  No  one 
as  yet  has  been  able  to  persuade  me 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  complete  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  people  to  deal  autono- 
mously with  strictly  local  matters,  pri- 
marily affecting  their  own  community. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield. 
-  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  for 
home  rule,  and  I  welcome  the  remarks 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Foley  ]  has  made. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  have 
some  sympathy  in  the  wishes  of  the  vote- 
less residents  who  live  here.  Now  I 
live  in  a  suburban  area  and  I  find  my- 
self on  the  city  council  of  this  city,  and 
that  seems  an  anomalous  situation. 

Certainly  the  people  here  may  think 
we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  this 
proposition.  If  the  Congress  can  com- 
plete the  Job,  as  we  have  done  with 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  can  demon- 
strate that  we  can  plead  in  both  Houses 
for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, then  we  should  be  a  little  more 
proud  to  be  Members  of  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  vaW  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
would  like  to  join  in  complimenting  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  who  has  just 
spoken  in  favor  of  a  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  When  I  first 
became  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1950 
I  found  that  this  was  a  problem  that 
had  confronted  the  country  for  many, 
years  before.  It  interested  me  to  the 
extent  that  I  introduced  a  bill  at  that 
time  providing  for  a  measure  of  home 
rule  for  the  people  of  Washington.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  hydrogen  bomb  or 
atomic  weapon  is  something  of  a  holding 
weapon.  We  are  not  doing  anything  at 
all  to  capture  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  free  world  or  the  world  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  We  handicap  ourselves 
immeasurably,  for  it  is  known  through- 
out the  world  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  confidence  in  our  own  p>eople  to 
give  the  franchise  to  those  who  live  in 
our  Capital  City.  It  is  a  national  dis- 
grace that  this  privilege  has  not  been 
granted  up  to  now. 

The  votes  on  the  Alaskan  statehood 
and  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  as  has 
been  very  ably  ix)inted  out  by  two  of  the 
previous  speakers.  settsiL  to  indicate  a 
growing  up  for  the  United  States  and 
for  its  i>eople  in  the  Congress.  The  bills 
as  they  were  debated  In  the  Congress 
during  the  present  session.  It  seems  to 
me.  were  debated  without  bias,  without 
prejudice  and  the  rancor  and  feeling 
that  had  taken  place  inj  previous  years, 
which  indicates  that  there  is  a  growing 
understanding  and  a  better  undei-stand- 
ing  of  our  problems  and  what  should  be 
done  with  respect  to  our  own  |>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem6  to  me  about 
time  that  the  forces  of  moderation  and 
compromise  gain  some  voice  in  this 
House  on  the  issue  of  home  rule  for 
ihe  District  of  Columbia. 

Now  we  have  a  bill  before  us  that 
represents  a  conscientious  and  generous 
attempt  to  find  a  modei-ate,  middle 
ground  solution  to  this  problem,  one  that 
concedes  as  much  to  any  legitimate  ob- 


jection as  can  be  conceded  and  still  make 
some  progress  on  this  problem.  Many  of 
those  who  support  the  Multer-Springer 
Bill,  aa  introduced  by  members  of  the 
District  Committee  and  many  other 
members  of  both  parties,  have  made  a 
sacrifice  of  their  own  preferences  to  do 
so.  Many  would  prefer  a  bill  that  went 
much  farther  in  granting  suffrage  to 
the  District. 

In  spite  of  their  feelings,  these  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  endorsed  this 
legislation  as  a  middle-grround  measure 
which  attempts  to  meet  reasonable  fears 
and  objections.  They  are  willing  to  en- 
gage in  the  kind  of  conciliation  that  is 
necessary  in  a  democratic  system.  But 
they  expect  opponents  to  be  reasonable. 

too. 

This  bill  has  every  possible  protec- 
tion x)f  the  national  interest  and  of  Con- 
gress' pjower  to  supervise  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District.  It  provides  for  a 
Governor  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  who  obvi- 
ously will  have  a  strong  sense  of  his 
responsibility  to  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  provides  not  one  but  two  vetoes 
over  the  actions  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. The  President  can  veto  the  ac- 
tions of  the  local  government.  Con- 
gress itself,  at  any  time,  can  veto  the 
actions  of  the  local  government.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  have  the  control 
and  influence  that  goes  with  annual  ap- 
propriation of  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  District.  And  finally,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  local  government  Is  unsatis- 
factory. Congress  can  always  undo  what 
it  has  done  and  return  to  congressional 
government. 

I  hope  that  will  never  happen.  With 
all  the  safeguards  in  this  bill,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  it  could  be  necessai-y- 
This  is  a  far  greater  retention  of  control 
than  is  exercised  over  any  State  capital 
by  the  legislature,  or  over  foreign  capi- 
tals by  their  governments.  Other  cities 
flourish  with  far  more  local  control — 
flourish,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  District  does  under 
congressional  government. 

What  more  can  reasonable  men  ask? 
What  possible  real  danger  can  be  seen 
in  such  a  system? 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  House  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  consider  with 
an  open  mind  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy to  our  Capital  City.  After  these 
many  years  of  delay,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  debate 
and  vote  on  this  bill.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  further  delay  in  holding  hearings  on 
home  rule  legislation  and  I  think  we 
should  get  on  with  it.  Lets  have  some 
hearings  on  this  matter  now. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  watching  with 
interest  the  game  being  played  in  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  self-government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  cyni- 
cal observer  of  our  political  system  might 
find  it  amusing.  I  do  not  and  I  do  not 
think  many  Americans  do.    Most  Ameri- 


cans respect  our  system  of  government. 
They  beUeve  in  majority  rule  under  the 
Constitution.  They  believe  that  commit- 
tees of  this  House  are  its  agents,  not 
its  ma.'^ters.  So  they  cannot  find  this 
game  very  amusing. 

Control  of  the  committees,  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  policy  of  this  House  sup- 
posedly rests  with  the  majority  and  the 
opposition  party  is  in  the  majority. 
They,  like  the  Republican  Party,  sup- 
posedly endorse  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict. But  in  fact,  control,  procedure 
and  policy  on  this  issue  apparently  do 
not  rest  with  the  majority. 

The  game  is  a  simple  one.  Supposedly, 
both  parties  are  committed  to  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  noth- 
ing ever  happens.  I  believe  a  majority 
of  the  House  wants  to  enact  home  rule. 

And  so.  while  the  majority  party  that 
is  supposed  to  control  the  House  sits 
back  and  submits,  we  see  the  same  old 
game.  Year  after  year,  there  are  the 
same  vague  reports  of  hearings  to  be 
held  on  home  rule — maybe — sometime. 
We  Republicans  cannot  compel  action. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  honor  our  party's 
pledge  and  our  President's  recommenda- 
tion and  to  pass  home  rule. 

It  is  really  up  to  the  Democrats.  They 
have  control  of  the  House,  not  we.  They 
control  the  committees,  appmlnt  the 
committee  chairmen.  If  their  party 
pledge  is  to  be  honored,  they  will  have 
to  take  the  steps  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  home  rule  has  been 
solemnly  endorsed  as  part  of  the  official 
program  of  both  parties.  A  large  num- 
ber of  members  of  both  parties  want  a 
chance  to  enact  this  legislation.  Many 
Members.  Including  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  have  sponsored  the  bill 
and  have  asked  for  early  hearings.  The 
Senate  is  about  to  give  its  approval  to 
home  rule  for  the  fifth  time  in  10  years. 
Is  it  going  to  die  in  this  House  again, 
without  hearings  or  consideration,  for 
the  fifth  time  in  10  years,  in  spite  of  the 
desire  of  many  members  that,  at  least, 
it  have  its  day  in  court? 

I  put  the  question  squarely  to  the  ma- 
jority party  in  this  House,  which  has  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  Are  we  going  to 
get  prompt  hearings?  Are  we  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  bill? 

I  will  await  with  interest  the  outcome 
of  this  game. 

I  do  know  that  the  issue  has  been 
stalled,  evaded,  obscured  and  just  plain 
blocked,  year  after  year.  We  hear  the 
same  old  mock-solemn  worries  about 
constitutionality,  even  though  home 
rule  has  been  proved  constitutional  by 
everyone  from  the  Pounding  Fathei-s  to 
the  present  Supreme  Court.  The  same 
old  talk  about  more  urgent  and  more  im- 
portant legislation  to  be  considered  first. 
The  same  old  talk  about  the  serious  leg- 
islative problems  to  be  solved — although 
the  Senate  has  solved  them  time  after 
time  and  no  one  can  tell  us  what  they 
are.  Just  why  is  it  that  problems  that  do 
not  exist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
suddenly  appear  when  the  bills  get  over 
here? 

I  am  no  prophet,  but  it  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict where  the  game  goes  from  here. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  says 
there  will   be  hearings — but  not  for  a 
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while  yet.  The  subcommittee  chairman 
has  not  heard  that  he  Is  going  to  hold 
hearings — he  has  not  made  any  plans 
and  he  has  other  bills  scheduled.  So  the 
buckpasslng  and  the  stalling  go  on. 
Hearings  will  be  put  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Maybe,  eventually,  we  will  get  a 
day  or  two  of  perfunctory  hearings  when 
^  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Then,  if  the  managers  of  the  game  have 
their  way.  the  thing  will  die  there.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  dispute  this  state- 
ment— as  history,  as  present  fact,  or  as 
prediction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  be  proven 
a  poor  prophet  on  this  issue.  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  those  few  who  are  in 
the  saddle  on  this  issue  are  not  going  to 
play  this  cynical  game  again  this  year. 
But  there  is  nothing  I  or  my  party  can 
do  about  It.  The  Republicans  do  not 
control  this  House  or  its  committees. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  just  discussed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Foley  J  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
matter  of  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  so  doing  he  has 
rendered  a  service  to  his  country  the 
more  significant  because  at  a  time  when 
we  are  seeking  the  friendship  of  peoples 
in  awakening  lands  who  desire  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  self-determination  it 
is  difQcult  for  them  to  understand  why 
in  the  United  States  we  deny  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
our  fellow  Americans  who  live  closest  to 
our  National  Capitol.  I  have  supported 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  all  the  Congresses  of  which  I  have 
been  a  Member.  I  confidently  expect 
that  from  the  86th  Congress  will  come 
the  legislation  that  so  long  has  been  de- 
manded by  every  rule  of  decency  and 
every  precept  of  democracy.  But  we 
cannot  be  halted  by  a  roadblock. 

Those  who  have  seemed  determined 
to  deny  this  House  an  opportunity  to 
consider  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict have  told  us  that  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  too  important  to  turn  over  to  local 
control.  They  tell  us  the  national  in- 
terest demands  the  careful,  wise  guid- 
ance of  Congress,  with  its  national 
point-of-view. 

This  is  an  argument  that  has  no  basis 
in  reality.  In  the  first  place,  nobody 
wants  Congress  to  give  up  its  power. 
Under  the  Constitution  Congress  must 
and  will,  with  any  form  of  government, 
retain  ultimate  control.  It  will  have  the 
final  voice  on  policy.  It  will  have  all  the 
power  it  needs  to  insure  that  the  na- 
tional capital  is  governed  according  to 
the  national  interest. 

In  the  second  place,  self-government 
for  the  District  will  enable  Congress  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  supervision.  Con- 
gress does  not  govern  the  District  now. 
Two  of  its  Committees  do.  Even  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  do  the  kind  of 


job  they  would  wish.  Frequently  Mem- 
bers have  to  be  drafted  to  serve  and 
frequently  they  get  off  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. In  the  other  body,  one  able 
member  of  the  Committee  quit  this  year 
and  another  who  had  served  on  the 
House  District  Committee  served  public 
notice  that  he  would  not  go  on  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  the  other  body. 

Congressional  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict just  does  not  interest  the  members 
of  Congress.  When  the  District  appro- 
priations bill  was  on  the  floor  recently, 
only  28  members  found  the  time  and  had 
the  interest  to  show  up  to  vote.  In  con- 
trast, when  there  was  threatened  a  bad 
financial  mess,  hundreds  of  local  citizens 
tui'ned  out  for  hearings  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  m  the  Committee  of  the 
other  body.  They  filled  every  chair  and 
overflowed  a  large  hearing  room.  That 
is  the  kind  of  pubUc  interest  that  is 
necessary  for  the  efiQcient  functioning 
of  representative  government. 

We  have  waited  long  enough — too 
long.  Sentiment  in  this  House  over- 
whelmingly supports  prompt  hearings 
and  action  on  home  rule  legislation.  I 
join  respectfully  but  emphatically  with 
the  many  Members  who  are  requesting 
the  District  Committee  to  act  without 
further  delay. 


"WASHINGTON  WINDOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Forrester]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cordele  Dispatch,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  at  Cordele,  Ga.,  in  its  edition 
of  April  15,  1959.  page  8,  has  an  article 
entitled  "Washington  Window."  by  Lyle 
C.  Wilson.  United  Press  International, 
and  the  following  was  contained  therein: 
The  PoLmcAL  Undebtow 

U.S.  Communists  are  ballyhooing  a 
Youtli  March  on  Washington  timed  for 
next  Saturday.  April  18.  It  will  be  a 
propaganda  protest  march  In  behalf  of  fur- 
ther Federal  action  on  clvU  rights  for 
Negroes.  The  demonstrators  will  march  by 
bus  from  cities  as  distant  as  Chicago,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sunday  Worker,  publication  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  The  marchers 
probably  will  peacefully  picket  the  White 
House,  a  well  tested  propaganda  tactic.  A 
delegation  will  seek  audience  with  President 
Elsenhower  and  faU,  a  8\ire  fire  publicity 
gimmick. 

The  Information  from  "Washington 
Window"  being  of  interest  to  me.  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish  me 
with  the  Sunday  Worker,  publications  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  for  April, 
and  the  Sunday,  April  5,  1959,  issue  car- 
ried on  page  2  thereof  the  following: 

APtiL  18  ToxTTH  Mabch  Widens  Call  ros 
Rights 

(By  T.  R.  Baasett) 
The  April  18  youth  march  on  Washington 
which  started  out  as  an  action  for  speedy 


Integration  of  the  schools  haa  been  broad- 
ened out  to  a  march  for  the  total  victory  of 
equal  rights  for  aU.  The  new  call  released 
by  the  march  committee  declared,  "We  won't 
take  no  for  an  answer." 

In  Chicago  a  sfMkesman  for  the  local  or- 
ganizing body  announced  that  40.000  signa- 
tures on  the  petition  to  the  President  had 
been  turned  In  to  headquarters  and  another 
40,000  had  been  collected  but  were  not  yet 
brought  In. 

Three  hundred  young  people  In  Chicago 
have  already  announced  they  Intend  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  march. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  march  chairman,  said 
that  14  members  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  House 
of  Representatives  had  signed  the  petition. 

Randolph  said  the  youth  marchers  will 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  join  In  a  great 
campaign  for  civil  rights  legislation  cover- 
ing every  aspect  of  life.  Including  unemploy- 
ment and  housing  as  well  as  education. 

He  saw  the  action  as  the  beginning  of  a 
national  crusade  demanding  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Douglas-Celler-Javlts-Powell 
civil  rights  bin.  He  termed  the  measure* 
submitted  by  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  and 
the  White  House  totally  Inadequate. 

He  attacked  condltlonid  agreements  with 
Dlxlecrats  and  Dlzlecrat  Inspired  clvU  rights 
legislation. 

An  estimated  30.000  marchers.  Negro  and 
white,  will  converge  on  Washington  April  18. 

Randolph  predicted  that  the  signatures 
collected  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  White  House,  leaders  of  the  youth 
march  said  last  week,  had  assured  them  by 
letter  that  the  President  would  meet  a 
representative  delegation  of  Negro  and  white 
students  who  will  present  the  petitions. 
During  a  similar  march  last  October  25.  a 
youth  delegation  was  rebuffed  at  the  White 
House  gates. 

The  special  statement  Issued  last  week  said 
in  part: 

"We  march — 

"For  the  traditional  rights  of  free  speech, 
of  suffrage,  of  due  process,  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law. 

"In  protest  against  these  vicious  attacks 
[on  the  Supreme  Court)  and  call  upon  these 
executive  and  legislative  branches  to  back 
up  the  Supreme  Court. 

"To  pass  the  Douglas-Celler-JavlU-Powell 
bill. 

"To  protest  minority  rule  in  Congress. 

"To  confront  the  President  dlrecUy  with 
the  conviction  of  young  people  that  he  must 
use  all  of  his  powers  to  bring  about  the 
speedy  Integration  of  the  schools. 

"To  demand  for  every  American,  every 
single  right  guaranteed  by  the  ConsUtuUon. 
political.  ClvU.  and  social. 

A  rally  of  youth  Is  scheduled  by  the  Chi- 
cago sponsoring  conxmlttee  on  Sunday.  April 
11.  2  to  6  p.m..  at  the  Packing  Center,  4859 
South  Wabash. 

Petitions  have  been  circulated  in  Hyde 
Park,  Du  Sable,  and  Dunbar  High  Schools, 
and  the  committee  is  awaiting  permission 
from  the  board  of  education  to  circulate 
them  throughout  the  school  system.  Indi- 
vidual supporters  of  the  march  report  ex- 
cellent response  from  Negro  and  whlt«  stu- 
dents as  well  as  teachers  to  request  all  sig- 
natures. 

Delegations  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Roosevelt  University.  Wheaton  College,  and 
Chicago  Teachers  College  are  already  or- 
ganized. It  was  announced. 

Steel  union  locals,  dining  car  employees, 
sleeping  car  porters,  packing,  auto,  and  retaU 
clerks  union  locals,  as  well  as  many  churches 
have  given  support  to  the  march. 

Detroit:  The  reports  here  are  that  two 
busloads  of  Detroit  youth  are  going  to  Wa»b- 
Ington  April  18. 

Carrying  a  coffin  with  the  alogmn  "Segre- 
gation must  die  too,"  the  Negro  and  whit* 
youth  staged  a  "dnmi  up"  march  last  Satur- 
day for  the  April  18  event. 


The  young  marchers  walked  slowly  from 
Grand  Circus  Park  down  Woodlfwd  Avenue, 
the  city's  main  thoroughfare  to  city  hall  and 
from  there  to  the  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  protest  segregation  In  Detroit  schools. 

A  preparations  committee  of  more  than  50 
youth,  Negro  and  white,  meets  Monday 
nights  at  the  Peoples  Church,  Woodward  at 
Plngree  Avenue  where  petitions  are  ttimed 
in. 

Berkeley,  CaUf.:  A  bay  area  oonunlttee  has 
been  formed  to  support  the  April  youth 
march.  Among  sponsors  are  labor  leaders, 
entertainers,  ministers,  educators,  and 
leaders  in  the  Negro  community. 

The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC. 
Wednesday,  April  15.  1959,  issue,  page 
B-7,  carried  the  following  article: 
PirntSN  Thousand  To  Masch  To   Promote 
Laws  fob  Integration 

More  than  15,000  white  and  colored  per- 
sons will  meet  here  Satxu-day  on  behalf  of 
school  Integration  and  civil  rights  legis- 
laUon. 

The  group  has  scheduled  a  march  from 
Seventh  Street  and  Madison  Drive  on  the 
Mall  to  the  Washington  Monument  and  then 
south  to  the  Sylvan  Theater.  The  march  is 
to  begin  at  3  p.m.  Saturday  and  the  mass 
meeting  at  the  theater  Is  scheduled  from 
3:15  to  5  p.m. 

Citations  for  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
integration  will  be  presented  to  Ralph  Mc- 
Gill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution:  Mrs. 
Daisy  Bates,  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jackie  Robinson.  Harry  Golden.  Harry  Bela- 
fonte.  Lillian  Smith.  Sidney  Poitier,  Roy  Wil- 
klns  and  the  Rev.  Gardner  Taylor. 

The  1959  Youth  March  for  Integrated 
Schools  win  bring  petlUons  here,  signed  by 
citizens  throughout  the  country,  calling  for 
"speedy  integration  of  schools  throughout 
the  United  States." 

The  march  was  initiated  at  a  meeting  of 
more  than  10.000  young  people  here  last 
October  36.  It  will  signal  the  beginning  of 
a  national  campaign  for  immediate  school 
integration  and  the  passage  of  the  Douglas 
civil  rights  bill. 

The  Albany  Herald,  daily  newspaper 
published  in  Albany.  Oa.,  April  17,  1959, 
issue,  carried  a  UPI  story  as  follows: 
NAACP  To  Hold  YotTTH  Rallt  in 
Washington 

Washington.— The  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  will 
hold  its  annual  youth  rally  here  Saturday 
with  15,000  to  20,000  youngsters  expected  to 
participate. 

The  NAACP  said  delegates  would  march 
from  their  downtown  headquarters  to  a 
theater  for  a  mass  meeting  Speakers  wiU 
include  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  leader 
of  a  civil  rights  movement  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  LeRoy  Wilkins,  NAACP  executive 
secretary. 

Of  course,  the  Saturday  referred  to  in 
the  last  quoted  article  was  April  18.  and 
the  rally  referred  to  therein  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  rally  referred  to  in 
the  Sunday  Worker. 

In  the  article  of  April  15  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the  name 
of  Ralph  McGUl.  editor  of  the  Atlante 
Constitution,  led  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
persons  to  receive  a  citation  for  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  Integration, 
even  ahead  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Daisy  Bates  and  Jackie  Robinson. 

Down  in  Georgia,  Mr.  McGill  has 
vigorously  denied  doing  anything  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  integration. 
Nevertheless,  many  in  Georgia  believe 
that  Ml-.  McOill  is  and  has  been  an  intc- 


grationlst  and  believes  that  the  group 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
decided  he  should  have  a  citation. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM  AND 
REVISION 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peiui- 
sylvania?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Moore.  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Avery,  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
California,  Mr.  Robison,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  QuiE,  of  Minnesota,  and  I,  members 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
have  introduced  identical  small  business 
tax  reform  bills. 

Our  present  small  tax  reform  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  were  included  In 
legislation  which  we  introduced  on 
March  6,  1957,  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

Our  previous  bill  contained  11  reform 
adjustments  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  3  of  which  were  enacted 
by  the  85th  Congress.  Therefore  our 
present  bill  includes  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  not 
previously  enacted,  all  in  the  interest  of 
small  business  tax  reform. 

The  three  amendments  referred  to 
above  were  included  in  Public  Law  866. 
85th  Congress,  2d  session,  and  were  as 
follows : 

First.  Allows  investors  who  lose  money 
in  small-business  ventures  to  write  off 
their  losses  against  ordinary  income  up 
to  $25,000  a  year— $50,000  in  the  case  cf 
a  joint  return  by  husband  and  wife. 

Second.  Allows  small  corpwrations 
with,  say  10  or  fewer  stockholders  the 
option  of  being  taxed  as  if  they  were 
partnerships. 

Third.  Allows  payment  of  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  ownership  in  a  closely 
held  business  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Public  Law  866  of  the  85th  Congress 
also  made  adjustments  in  the  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  and  provided  for  an 
increase  of  the  minimum  accumulated 
earnings  credit.  In  addition.  Public 
Law  866  makes  an  allowance  which  in- 
creases first-yeai"  depreciation  or  credit 
on  the  first  $10,000  invested  in  deprecia- 
ble tangible  property,  either  new  or  used. 
In  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of  husband 
and  wife  the  allowance  is  increased  to 
$20,000.  Within  the  foregoing  limita- 
tions, the  amendment  permits  a  20-per- 
cent allowance  in  the  year  of  acquisition, 
in  addition  to  depreciating  the  remain- 
ing 80  percent  under  existing  schedules. 

Our  bill— H.R.  562,  and  the  following, 
of  the  85th  Congress — would  have  al- 
lowed rapid  tax  amortization  over  a 
5-year  period.  As  we  pwinted  out  at  the 
time,  smaller  concerns  received  little 
benefit  under  the  rapid  amortization  pro- 
gram during  the  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  war  periods.  However,  since 
this  program  has  declined  in  use,  we  are 
more  in  favor  of  measures  which  will 
permit  funds  to  be  plowed  back  into 
the  business. 


TAX  RETORM  AND  RSVISION  FOB  SMALL  BtrSINKSS 
IS   NXKDED NOT   TAX   RXUKT 

The  fimdamental  principle  which  mo- 
tivates us  in  introducing  tax  legislation 
is  reform  and  revision  of  certain  sections 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the  in- 
terest of  small  business.  We  do  not  and 
cannot  conceive  lasting  benefit  from 
mere  tax  relief.  We  do  not  even  like  the 
term  "tax  relief."  Small  business  is  not 
a  mendicant  but  represents  the  broad 
base  on  which  our  entire  business  econ- 
omy rests.  The  latent  strength  of  our 
small  business  econcxny  of  today  is  the 
assurance  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
business  economy  in  the  tomorrows  to 
come. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  responsibility  of  providing  the  means 
by  which  our  small  business  institutions 
may  grow  and  expand  on  a  sound,  con- 
structive basis,  we  will  reach  these  to- 
moiTows  with  a  faltering  business  struc- 
ture. This,  our  enemies,  current  and 
potential,  desires  above  all  else.  A 
strong  America  is  the  keystone  of  a 
free  world. 

GROWTH,    EXPANSION,    AND    MODERNIZATION 

In  the  bill  which  we  introduced  on 
March  7,  1957,  the  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  ability  of  small  business  to  plow 
back  earnings  into  the  business  for 
growth,  expansion  and  modernization. 
Section  2  of  that  bill  and  section  2  of  our 
present  bill  would  permit  small  business 
concerns  to  deduct  against  ordinary  in- 
come up  to  a  total  of  $33,500  for  the 
expansion  or  modernization  of  small 
business  facilities. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in- 
corporating this  principle  since  the  in- 
troduction of  our  bill  in  the  early  days 
of  the  85th  Congress.  The  most  popular 
limitation  seems  to  be  $30,000.  We  do 
not  quarrel  with  this  or  any  similar  fig- 
ure so  long  as  the  basic  principle  is 
maintained  in  any  legislation  which  in 
the  future  may  be  enacted. 

Our  bill  incorporates  an  allowable  de- 
duction at  different  taxable  mcome  lev- 
els up  to  a  maximum  taxable  income  of 
$150,000.  This  is  because  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  the  greatest  incentives 
should  be  provided  at  the  lower  taxable 
mcome  levels.  The  smaller  the  concern 
the  greater  the  diCBculty  m  finding  a 
way  to  plow  back  earnings  into  the  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  the  smaller  the  earn- 
ings may  be  in  a  business  and  assummg 
a  soimd,  well  managed  business  opera- 
tion, the  greater  the  diflBculty  in  secur- 
ing equity  financing  and  long-term 
loans.  Therefore,  Uie  only  realistic  so- 
lution and  the  most  needed  tax  reform 
for  small  business  is  the  ability  to  plow 
earnings  directly  back  into  the  business. 
Small  business  cannot  depend  on  tax 
relief  or  fringe  benefits  such  as  is  in- 
cluded in  Public  Law  866  of  the  85th 
Congress  for  either  equity  or  working 
capital. 

SMALL    BUSINESS   TAX   POLICY 

Credit  and  equity  capital  are  neces- 
sary collateral  requirements  for  business 
health  and  prosperity,  but  the  ability  of 
a  business  once  established  to  plow  back 
earnings  is  the  one  component  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  well  balanced 
financial  business  structure.    Unless  we 
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can  remove  the  Impediments  which  pre- 
vent earnings  from  being  plowed  back 
into  the  business  and  which  are  basically 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  credit  and 
capital,  for  Increased  mergers,  for  many 
small  business  failures.  .  Impediments 
which  retard  small  business  growth  and 
expansion,  we  shall  have  failed  in  our 
objectives. 

In  broadening  the  tax  base  by  per- 
mitting small  concerns  adequate  plow- 
back  provisions  our  revenue  would  be 
Increased  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  because  of  the  earning  capacity 
which  would  be  added  to  our  taxable 
structure.  In  a  previous  statement  we 
made  this  point: 

It  li  Bome times  alleged  that  the  lou  of 
revenue,  which  Immedlnte  tax  reductloua 
might  cause,  would  weaken  the  fiscal  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  encouragement  of  opportunity  and 
expansion  for  small  biutnesa,  which  care- 
fully considered  tax  reform  would  bring 
about,  would  have  beneficial  ramifications 
throughout  our  economy.  We  believe  the 
result  would  create  sumclent  new  wealth 
through  increased  productivity  and  em- 
ployment and  that  a  generally  broadened 
tax  base  would  Inevitably  follow.  Thus,  in 
approving  needed  tax  revision,  we  would  be 
insulating  our  free  enterprise  system  against 
the  corroalve  damage  of  this  mobilization 
era  and,  at  the  same  time,  creating  a  cli- 
mate for  Increased  employment  and  pro- 
ductivity, which  are  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  the  functioning  of  our  system  of  tax- 
ation and  our  fleeal  policy. 

Some  of  the  points  which  should  be 
Included  in  any  consideration  of  small 
business  tax  policy  are: 

First.  Recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  small  and  new  businesses  and  a  tax 
policy  which  encourages  freedom  of  en- 
try into  business. 

Second.  Recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  a  tax  system  which  will  stimulate  in- 
centive and  provide  growth  and  one 
which  will  not  penalize  either  lai-ge  or 
small  firms. 

Third.  Recognition  of  the  Importanoe 
of  a  tax  structure  which  has  a  minimum 
impact  on  the  competitive  relations  of 
large  and  small  firms.  This  Is  a  neces- 
sary corollary  to  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

Fourth.  Recognition  that  the  tax 
problem  is  the  basic  financial  problem  of 
most  well-managed  small  business  con- 
cerns. One  problem  of  small  and  me- 
dium sised  concerns  in  flnancing  is  the 
inability  to  float  equity  issues  or  to  bor- 
row in  the  most  fruitful  money  markets. 

Fifth.  Recognition  that  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  small  and  medium  sized 
business  concerns  in  growth,  expansion, 
and  modernization  is  the  inability  to 
plow  earnings  back  into  the  business. 

Sixth.  Recognition  that  product  diver- 
sification enjoyed  by  larger  concerns  In 
the  manufactuiing  and  processing  in- 
dustries enables  such  concerns  to  grow 
at  a  pace  which  smaller  concerns  cannot 
match. 

Earnings  of  small  and  medium  sized 
concerns  have  a  tendency  to  fluctuate 
more,  year  in  and  year  out,  than  larger 
businesses.  In  a  period  of  rising  pros- 
perity these  concerns  accelerate  their 
profit  take  rapidly.  In  declining  periods 
the  descent  to  a  break  even  or  loss  posi- 
tion is  reached  more  quickly  by  most 


small  concerns,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  manufacturing  and  processing. 
Therefore,  adequate  reserves  can  only  be 
built  up  in  rising  maikets  and  then  only 
if  the  tax  system  will  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  reserves. 

Neither  large  nor  small  business 
should  be  looked  upon  as  tax  targets  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  revenues. 
Business  as  a  whole,  for  tax  purposes, 
should  not  be  taxed  on  the  basis  that 
certain  earnings — past  and  prospec- 
tive— will  yield  a  certain  number  of  dol- 
lars. Rather,  the  effect  of  taxes  on 
earnings  as  well  as  the  effect  on  future 
taxes  should  be  considered.  The  ques- 
tion might  well  be  asked :  Will  these  pro- 
posed tax  rates  stifle  and  retard  busi- 
ness so  that  in  effect  the  tax  base  will 
shrink  and  decrease  revenue  or  will  these 
tax  rates  encourage  business  to  grow 
and  expand  their  markets  and,  thereby 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  in  effect  in- 
crease revenue? 

We  have  come  to  the  time  or  we  are 
approaching  the  time  when  all  Federal 
income  taxes  demand  revision.  There 
must  be  a  limitation  in  both  corporate 
and  individual  tax  rates  which  precludes 
the  confiscatory  aspects  now  present  in 
parts  of  our  tax  structure. 

Because  of  the  large  Federal  debt,  the 
necessity  for  continued  large  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense  and  for  many 
other  reasons  In  connection  with  our 
Federal  Government,  the  tax  bill  will  be 
large  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Reduc- 
tions will  occur  through  careful  budg- 
etary management.  However,  In  full 
recognition  of  these  facts,  it  Is  all  the 
more  reason  that  we  should  constantly 
strive  to  bring  more  and  more  equity 
into  our  income  tax  structure. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis  i  stated  in  separate  views  on  the 
Small  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1958 — House 
Report  No.  2198,  8Sth  Congress.  Qd  ses- 
sion—on July  16. 1958: 

This  bill  is  called  a  tax-revision  bill  to 
avoid  argument  about  the  equltlea  of  where 
tax  relief  should  be  applied.  However,  the 
bin  has  been  deprived  of  Its  revlalon  fea- 
tures; the  phlloaophy  that  calls  for  Ux  re- 
vlalon for  small  businese  has  been  eliminated 
and  we  have  only  n  shell  which  covert  pure 
and  simple  tax  relief. 

The  Federal  tax  levy  on  earnings  which  t& 
the  basic  source  of  financing  for  the  growth 
of  small  business  lies  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  uneconomic  mergers  and 
acquisitions  of  small  businesses.  Oood  eco- 
nomic and  good  social  policy  call  for  a 
healthy  climate  for  small  business  and  an 
opportunity  to  compete  economically  with 
the  bigger  competitor.  No  one  benefits  when 
business  becomes  highly  concentrated. 

It  Is  this  situation  that  calls  for  tax  revi- 
sion in  the  area  of  small  business.  If  the 
theory  la  right,  tax  revision  to  remove  these 
uneconomic  barriers  to  growth  would  pro- 
duce revenue  gain,  not  losses.  It  would  be 
tax  relief  only  In  the  sense  that  uneconomic 
barriers  to  growth  embedded  In  the  Ux  sys- 
tem were  being  removed. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Cttrtis.  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  we  have  made  similar 
comment  many  times  in  discussing  tax 
revision  and  reform  for  small  business. 
We  further  agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  that 
"certainly  the  hand-to-mouth  proce- 
dures we  are  following  today  are  full  of 
errors.    The  Treasury  estimates  of  an- 


ticipated revenues  have  been  notorloiisly 
Inaccurate  over  a  period  of  years."  Tills 
statement  pointed  up  a  fact  that  we  have 
stressed  on  many  occasions,  namely,  that 
too  often  tax  reform  and  revision  is  put 
aside  because  of  two  primary  excuses — 
first,  loss  of  revenue,  and.  second,  diffi- 
culty of  administration. 

We  have  also  previously  stated  for  the 
record  our  agreement  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  report  issued  December  27. 
1955,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
made  a  comprehensive  study  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  present  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkan- 
sas. In  this  report  the  subcommittee 
said: 

Federal  tax  policy  in  the  future  should  pro- 
tect the  competitive  poeltlon  of  small  and 
new  biuineaaes  by  providing  adequate  tax 
offsets  to  business  risks  and  by  gearing  the 
structure  of  Ux  rates  to  any  differential  bar- 
riers to  acquiring  the  financial  reeourcee  re- 
quired for  their  growth  and  development. 

The  report  also  stated  without  equiv- 
ocation that: 

Federal  tax  policy  should  protect  and  pro- 
mou  an  atmosphere  favorable  for  small  and 
new  buslni 


We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  for  small  business  tax 
i-eform  and  revision,  which  will  provide 
the  means  and  incentives  for  growth  and 
modernization,  is  the  socialistic  clamor 
for  nationalization  of  Industries.  Unlaia 
we  broaden  the  biue  and  provide  for  the 
growth  of  small  and  medium  sized  busi- 
nesses we  shall  inevitably  be  confronted 
with  a  greater  merger  problem  than  we 
now  have.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  allow  our  tax  structure  to  en- 
courage mergers  and  consolidatloiui 
which  win  eventually  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  our  Industrial  concerns  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  other  words,  we  believe  there 
are  many  Industrial  endeavors  which  re- 
quire a  lai-ge  operaUon  and,  therefore, 
we  do  not  Intend  to  convey  the  Idea  that 
we  aie  against  big  business  as  such.  We 
do  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  big- 
ness is  something  on  which  Congress 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye.  We  should 
do  this  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  allow  the  day  to 
come  when  all  business  and  Industry 
will  be  cartcliied  to  the  total  disad- 
vantage of  the  utimate  consumer. 

After  all  in  framing  our  antitrust  laws 
and  In  framing  all  legislation,  including 
tax  legislation,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  burden  we  share  In  common.  We 
must  always  keep  in  mind  the  welfare 
and  the  protection  of  the  individual  ulti- 
mate consumer,  those  who  in  the  final 
analysis  pay  the  total  tax  bill. 

rAMILT    8IZX   rAKMS 

In  our  present  bill  and  in  previous  tax 
measures  which  we  have  introduced  we 
gave  recongition  to  the  fact  that  modern 
farming  is  a  business.  Small  farmers, 
whether  they  own  the  farms  or  farm 
in  the  capacity  of  renters  or  tenants,  en- 
counter similar  problems  to  those  which 
confront  small  businessmen.  Modem 
farming  requires  modem  machinery. 
The  advance  in  technology  has  had  the 
same  impact  on  agricultural  pursuits 
as  it  has  in  the  manufacturing,  proc- 
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essing  or  extraction  industries.  The 
equipment  used  in  farming  operations  is 
expensive  and  the  useful  life  of  modem 
farming  equipment  Is  perhaps  even  less 
than  in  many  other  industries. 

The  farm  plant  requires  more  and  bet- 
ter buildings  than  was  the  case  before 
the  age  of  machinery.  All  these  consid- 
erations serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
family-size  farms  and  farmers  need  ex- 
actly the  same  tax  reform  and  revision 
that  is  needed  by  small  business.  The 
ability  to  plow  back  earnings  is  an  abso- 
lute essential  if  we  are  to  retain  the  very 
desirable  family  enterprise  in  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Thus,  we  Include  farms  and  farmers 
In  our  bill  in  consideration  of  the  vital 
role  of  this  way  of  life  in  our  Nation. 

XXPLANATION   or   Bn.L 

In  brief,  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
spelled  out  In  section  I  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization  for  small  and  Independent 
business  enUrprlsee  engaged  In  trade  or  com- 
merce; 

To  permit  individuals  and  partnerships 
filing  Income  Ux  returns  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent businesses  engaged  In  trade  or  com- 
merce to  revoke  an  election  to  be  Uxed  as 
a  corporation:  to  provide  a  normal  ux  rau 
of  ao  percent  for  Uxable  years  after  June 
30.  1069,  and  to  Increase  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion; 

To  provide  a  growth,  expansion,  and  mod- 
ernisation exemption  on  net  Uxable  earnings 
for  small  and  Independent  butlneiees  en- 
gaged In  trade  or  commerce: 

To  llberallae  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
losses  Incurred  through  loans  to  small  and 
Independent  business  enUrprlees  engaged  In 
trade  or  commerce: 

To  provide  small  and  Independent  busi- 
ness an  exemption  for  goodwill  In  the  deur- 
minatlon  of  the  value  of  an  eeUU; 

To  provide  f amily-slsed  farmera  and  others 
engaged  In  agricultural  pursulu  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  Improvement,  modernUatlon 
and  renewal  of  buildings  or  equipment  uaed 
in  the  production,  care,  and  marketing  of 
farm  producu:  and 

To  provide  famlly-alaed  farms,  whether  or 
not  such  farms  are  owned  In  fee  or  occupied 
by  renters  or  unanU,  an  exemption  for  the 
improvement.  modernlBatlon,  and  renewal  of 
buildings  or  equipment  used  In  the  produc- 
tion, care,  and  marketing  of  the  products  of 
•uch  farms. 

DXOVCTION  FOa  BXTANStON  Ol  MOOIXNIBATIOH 
or  SMALL  BUtXNI 


Section  2,  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant section  of  the  bill,  would  permit 
small  firms  to  take  varying  exemptions 
on  their  taxable  income  for  plant  expan- 
sion, modernization,  and  improvement. 
This  section  would  permit  the  small  op- 
erator earning  less  than  $150,000  a  year 
to  "treat  expenditures  which  are  paid  or 
incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  installation,  improvement,  or 
acquisition  of  any  facility,  land  building, 
machinery  or  equipment,  or  any  part 
thereof,  used  in  the  trade  or  business  as 
expenses  which  are  not  chargeable  to 
capital  account." 

Designed  to  provide  the  greatest  In- 
centive to  small  firms  with  relatively  low 
taxable  income,  this  section  provides  for 
the  following  table  of  deductions: 

If  the  small  firm's  taxable  income  is 
not  over  $10,000.  it  may  deduct  for  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  purposes  up  to 


50  percent  of  its  taxable  Income;  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000,  it  may  deduct  $5,000 
plus  40  percent  of  the  excess  of  taxable 
income  over  $10,000;  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000.  it  may  deduct  $11,000  plus  30 
percent  of  the  excess  over  $25,000;  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  It  may  deduct  $18,500 
plus  20  percent  of  the  excess  over  $50,- 
000;  from  $100,000  to  $150,000,  it  may 
deduct  $28,500  plus  10  percent  of  the 
excess  over  $100,000. 

REDUCTION  IN  CORPOXATK  NORMAL  TAX 

Section  3  would  reduce  the  noimal 
corporate  tax  rate  from  the  present  30 
percent  to  20  percent.  Based  on  the 
premise  that  the  corporate  normal  tax 
should  be  low,  this  section  aims  at  in- 
creasing the  resistance  of  small  firms  to 
sell  out  or  to  merge  with  their  larger 
competitors,  encouraging  them  to  adopt 
the  corporate  form  of  doing  business, 
and  lessening  their  burden  of  obtaining 
working  capital. 

INCREASE  IN  CORPORATE  BtTXTAX  EXEMPTIOH 

Section  4  would  exempt  firms  eammg 
up  to  $150,000  a  year  from  the  22  per- 
cent corporate  surtaxes  now  applicable 
to  companies  earning  about  $25,000.  To 
offset  the  loss  of  revenue  from  this  in- 
creased exemption,  additional  revenue 
could  be  obtained  by  increasing  surtax 
rates  at  levels  above  $150,000. 
sLccnoN  or  utstviDUALa  and  rAaTNcasHipa 

TO  BE  TAXCB  AS  COSrORATIONS 

Section  5  would  permit  small  firms 
to  elect  to  be  taxed  either  as  a  small 
business  or  as  a  corporation  so  that  de- 
cisions whether  to  incorporate  will  be 
made  on  factors  other  than  taxes.  This 
section  would  particularly  benefit  small 
firms  having  stockholders  with  modest 
incomes. 

LOANS  TO  SMALL  BUBnrxss  SNTSRmsn 

Section  6  would  provide  an  Incentive 
for  persons  to  lend  to  small  firms  by 
provding  them  with  more  liberal  treat- 
ment for  losses  on  bad  debts  than  the 
law  presently  allows.  This  section 
would  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  indi- 
vidual loans  to  small  firms  by  permit- 
ting persons  to  charge  off  a  bad  debt 
against  ordinary  income. 

Dxrascunoif  or  wed  paomrr 

Section  7  would  provide  small  firms 
with  accelerated  depreciation  on  their 
purchases  of  used  equipment  or  prop- 
erty. This  section  would  particularly 
aid  small  firms  which  are  often  forced 
to  start  in  business  by  buying  an  old 
building,  used  machinery,  or  used  dis- 
play equipment. 

MXNINO 


sxsMmoN  ros  oooDwnx  in  oi 

Oaoas  ESTATE 

Section  8  would  provide  an  exemption 
from  estate  taxes  for  the  so-called 
goodwill  of  a  firm  as  an  incentive  to 
its  owners  to  continue  the  business  after 
the  death  of  one  of  its  leading  figures. 
The  law  at  present  allows  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  include  the  value 
of  goodwill  in  computing  estate  taxes. 

The  full  text  of  our  bill  follows: 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Intxbnal  Rkvknuc 
Code  To  Assist  Small  and  Independent 
Business,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section    1.  Dcclaratiom    or    Purpose    and 
Policy. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Ctongress,  and  the  pvupose  of  this  Act — 

to  provide  for  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization  for  smaU  and  Indejiendent 
business  enterprises  engaged  In  trade  or 
commerce; 

to  permit  Individuals  and  partnerships 
filing  Income  tax  retiirns  for  small  and  In- 
dependent businesses  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce  to  revoke  an  election  to  be  Uxed 
as  a  corpomtlon; 

to  provide  a  normal  tax  raU  of  30  percent 
for  Uxable  years  afUr  June  30,  1059,  and 
to  Increase  the  surUx  exemption; 

to  provide  a  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization  exemption  on  net  Uxable 
earnings  for  aman  and  Independent  busi- 
nesses engaged  In  trade  or  commerce; 

to  liberalize  the  Income  Ux  treatment  of 
losses  Incurred  throtxgh  loans  to  small  and 
Independent  business  enterprises  engaged 
In  trade  or  commerce; 

to  provide  small  and  Independent  buslneat 
an  exemption  for  goodwill  In  the  deUr- 
minatlon  of  the  value  of  an  eeUU; 

to  provide  family-sized  farmers  and  others 
engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  Improvement,  modernization, 
and  renewal  of  buildings  or  equipment  used 
In  the  production,  care,  and  marketing  of 
farm  products;  and 

to  provide  family-sized  farms,  whether  or 
not  such  farms  are  owned  In  fee  or  oc- 
cupied by  renUrs  or  UnanU,  an  exemption 
for  the  Improvement,  modernization,  and 
renewal  of  buildings  or  equipment  used  in 
the  production,  care,  and  marketing  of  the 
producu  of  such  farms. 

Sec.  a.  DxDucnoM  roa  ExPANstoN  or  Mod- 
saMxsATioN  or  Small  Business  Bn. 
TxaraisE 

(a)  Allowance.— Part  VI  of  subchapur  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1064  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SXC.   180.  BXPANSION    Ol    MODXaNHATION    OF 

Small  Bubiness  FAciLrrtxB 
"(a)  DxBtrcTiBLB  BXPENDrruRxs.— If  the 
taxable  Income  of  any  person  engaged  in 
trade  or  buHnsis  does  not  exceed  1160,000 
for  the  taxable  year,  such  pareon  may  treat 
expenditures  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  by 
him  during  the  Uxable  year  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  erection,  installa- 
tion. Improvement,  or  acquisition  of  any 
facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  used  In  the  trade 
or  buslneiB  as  expenses  which  are  not  charge- 
able to  capital  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  expendlturee  do  not  exceed  the  limit 
determined  under  the  following  table: 

"If  the  taxable  income 

Is:  The  limit  U: 

Not  over  $10,000....    60  percent  of  taxable 

Income. 
Over  110,000  but  not 
over  $25,000 $6,000.  pliu  40  per- 
cent of  excess  of 
taxable       Income 
over  $10,000. 
Over  $26,000  but  not 
over  $60,000 ...     $11,000,  plus  30  per- 
cent  of  excess  of 
taxable       Income 
~  over  $35,000. 

Over  $80,000  but  not 
over  $100,000 $18,500.  plus  30  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$50,000. 
Over    $100,000    but 
not  over  $150,000.     $38,500,  plus  10  per- 
cent of  excess  over 
$100,000. 


nie  expenditures  so  treated 
as  a  deduction, 
•(b)  Llmltotlons.— 


shaUbe  allowed 
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"(1)  Subsection  (*)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  corporation  which,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
controls,  le  controlled  by,  or  Is  under  com- 
mon control  with,  any  other  corporation  at 
any  time  during  the  taxable  year,  unless  the 
combined  taxable  Income  of  all  such  com- 
panies under  common  control  does  not  ex- 
ceed tiso.ooo. 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
partnership  which,  directly  or  Indirectly; 
controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  any  other  partnership  at  any 
time  during  the  taxable  year,  unless  the 
combined  taxable  income  of  all  such  part- 
nerships under  common  control  does  not  ex- 
ceed $150,000. 

"(3)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  which  Is  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  without  regard  to  this 
section,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, erection,  installation,  or  improvement, 
of  any  facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or 
equipment,  or  part  thereof,  begun  and  com- 
pleted, or  acquired,  during  the  period  con- 
sisting of  the  taxable  year  and  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year. 

"(c)  Taxablx  Income  Defiitcd. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'taxable  In- 
come,' means  taxable  Income  computed 
without  regard  to  this  section." 

(b)  Tbchnicai,  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  VI  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  180.  Expansion    ok    Modernization    or 
Small  Business  Facilities." 

(c)  Adjustments  to  Basis  or  Peopertt. — 
Section  1016(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis  of  property)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16) 
the  following  new  paragrpph: 

"(17)  for  amounts  allowed  as  deductions 
under  section  180  (relating  to  expansion  or 
modernization  of  small  business  facilities);". 

(d)  Ejtective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1958. 

Sec.  3.  Reduction     in     Cokporate     Normal 
Tax. 

Section  11(b)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  corporate  normal 
tax  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1969)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "25 
percent  of  the  taxable  income"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "20  percent  of  the  tax- 
able Income". 

Sec.  4.  Increase   in   Corporate   Surtax   Ex- 
emption 

(a)  Increase  in  Exemption. — Section  11 
(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  corporate  surtax)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25,000"  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000." 

lb)   Technical  Amendments. — 

41 )  Section  12(7)  of  such  Code  (cross  ref- 
erences relating  to  tax  on  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000." 

"(2)  Section  1551  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  surtax  exemption,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,"  and  by 
striking  out  "such  exemption  or  credit"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  exemption 
from  surtax  provided  in  section  11(c)  or  the 
securing  of  such  credit." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1959.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  July  1,  1959,  and  ending  after 
June  30.  1959.  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  section  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  changes  in  a  rate  of  tax. 


Sec.  5.  Election  or  Inditiouals  and  Pabt- 
NXRSHiPs  To  Bs  Taxed  as  Corpora- 
tions. 

Section  1361(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  irrevocability  of 
elections  of  partnerships  and  individuals  to 
be  taxed  cm  domestic  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  election  described  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  revoked.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  following  the  fourth  or  Any  subse- 
quent taxable  year  to  which  such  election 
applies." 

Sec.  6.  Loans  to  Small  Business  Enter- 
prises. 

(a)  Allowance  op  Losses  and  Bad  Debts 
AS  Deductions  From  Ordinary  Income. — 
Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  166  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  160A.  Losses  op  Individuals  on  Loans 
to  Small  Business  Enter- 
prises. 

"(a)  Losses  on  Debts  Evdenced  bt  Secu- 
rities.— If  an  individual  sustains  a  loss  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  or  from  the 
worthlessness,  of  a  debt  evidenced  by  a  secu- 
rity of  a  corporation  which  Is  a  small  busi- 
ness enterprise,  then  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  such  loss  shall  not  be  considered  as 
a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset. 

"(b)  Bad  Debts. — Section  166(d)  (relat- 
ing to  nonbusiness  debts)  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  If  the  debt  was 
created  by  reason  of  a  loan  by  such  individ- 
ual to  a  small  business  enterprise.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  166  (other  Uian  subsection 
(d)).  a  payment  by  an  Individual  in  dis- 
charge of  part  or  all  of  his  obligation  as  a 
guarantor,  endorser,  or  Indemnitor  of  an 
obligation  of  a  small  business  enterprise 
created  by  reason  of  a  loan  to  such  enter- 
prise by  another  Individual  shall  be  treated 
Hs  a  debt  becoming  worthless  at  the  time  of 
such  payment. 

"(c)  Net  Operating  Loss  Deduction. — For 
pur{K>se8  of  section  172(d)(4)  (relating  to 
limitation  on  nonbusiness  deductions  of 
taxpayers  other  than  corporations  for  pur- 
poses of  the  net  operating  loss  deduction) 
any  deduction  In  respect  of  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  applies  shall 
be  treated  as  attributable  to  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  'debt  evidenced  by  a  secu- 
rity' means  only  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or 
certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness, issued  by  a  corporation  with  Interest 
coupons  or  In  registered  form. 

"(2)  The  term  'small  bxislness  enterprL^e" 
means  any  trade  or  business  carried  on  by 
an  Individual,  partnersliip.  or  corporation 
if  the  total  assets  held  (at  the  time  the  se- 
curity Is  acquired  or  the  loan  Is  made)  by 
such  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation 
for  trade  or  business  purposes  does  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000;  but  such  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  corporation  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  (directly  or  indirectly)  by  or  for  more 
than  10  Individuals." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  VI  is  amended  by 
Inserting 

"Sec.  166A.  Losses  op  Indivtbttals  on  Loans 
TO  Small  Business  Enter- 
prises." 

Immediately  below 

"Sec.  160.    Bad  debU." 

(c)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendment 
made    by   subsection    (a)    shall   apply   with 


respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1958. 

Sec.  7.  Depreciation  op  Used  Propextt. 

(a)  Section  167(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  llmiutlons  on 
use  of  certain  methods  and  rates  of  de- 
preciation) is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  acquired  after  December  31.  1968.  if 
the  original  use  of  such  property  does  not 
commence  with  the  taxpayer,  and  the  use  of 
such  property  by  the  taxpayer  commences 
after  such  date. 

Panigraph  (3)  shall  apply  to  property  ac- 
quired In  any  taxable  year  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  basis  of  such  property  (determined 
as  of  the  close  of  the  day  of  Its  acquisition), 
when  added  to  the  basis  of  all  other  property 
described  In  such  paragraph  (determined  as 
of  the  close  of  the  day  of  Its  acquisition), 
which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
same  taxable  year,  does  not  exceed  •50,000." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1958. 

Sbc.  8.  Xxemption  rot  OooDwnj,  in  Deter- 
MINING  Dross  Estate 

(a)  Allowance  op  Exemption. — Part  ni 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
gross  estate  of  clti7.ens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  2045.  Goodwill. 

"In  determining  the  value  of  any  interest 
of  the  decedent  In  any  trade  or  business  car- 
ried on  by  the  decedent,  by  a  partnership  of 
which  he  was  a  partner,  or  by  a  corporation 
stock  of  which  was  owned  (directly  or  in- 
directly) by  or  for  not  more  than  10  In- 
dividuals (Including  the  decedent).  Um 
goodwill  of  such  trade  or  business  shall  be 
excluded.  The  amount  excluded  from  ths 
gross  estate  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  exceed  $100,000." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  III  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2045.  Goodwill." 

(c)  BrpECTivB  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


"WHY    ARE    YOU    SAVING?" 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoia  I  Mr.  Michel!  may  extend 
hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be 
a  bit  old  fashioned,  but  shortly  after 
graduation  from  college  I  embarked 
upon  a  progrtfm  which  I  thought  would 
provide  for  my  security  in  later  years.  I 
used,  as  a  basis  for  my  program,  insur- 
ance, for  with  four  children  it  was  im- 
perative that  there  be  adequate  protec- 
tion for  my  wife  and  children. 

With  each  new  spin  in  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  I  have  been  forced  to  reassess 
my  program  from  time  to  time  and  ad- 
Just  it  upward,  for  what  I  planned  to 
have   set   aside   in   retirement   benefits 
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dollarwlse  will  not  gire  me  at  some  fu- 
ture date  what  I  thought  I  would  have 
10  years  aga  It  follows  that  if  we  ex- 
perience the  same  degree  of  inflation 
in  the  next  10  years  I  will  have  to  go 
still  further  by  way  of  adjusting  my 
program  upward,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  the  end  is  ever  in  sight  or  whether  I 
will  ever  be  able  to  catch  up. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  April  19  there  appeared  a  front 
page  editorial,  which  I  should  like  to 
have  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  entitled,  "Why  Are  You  Sav- 
ing?" The  tone  of  the  editorial  struck 
a  responsive  chord  with  me  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  as  good  reading  for  every 
American. 

Wht  Are  You  Saving? 

Are  you  saving  for  your  old  age? 

Why.  for  heaven's  sake? 

It  may  seem  a  silly  question.  If  you  are 
going  to  quit  work,  you  certainly  have  to 
have  something  put  by  against  the  day  that 
the  paychecks  stop.  What  else  can  you  do 
If  you  want  to  retire? 

You  cant  do  anything,  of  course.  You 
are  In  the  same  fix  as  the  man  who  was 
warned  that  the  roulette  wheel  he  was  play- 
ing was  crooked.  He  knew  it.  but  it  was 
tlie  only  roulette  wheel  in  town. 

Anybody  who  saves  today  for  some  future 
period  is  putting  his  dollars  on  the  crooked 
roulette  wheel  of  Innntlon.  The  people  to 
whom  he  Intrusts  his  money — insurance 
company,  stockbroker,  pension  trustee,  the 
fcoclal  Seciu-lty  Administrator — arent  the 
crooked  croupiers.  They  are  honest.  Every 
d;>llar  you  give  them  you  will  get  back,  with 
l.iterest. 

It  Isn't  until  you  start  to  spend  the  money 
you  saved  thst  you  Hnd  the  wheel  was 
croohed.  If  we  take  the  experience  of  the 
last  20  years  as  a  guide,  the  dollar  you  put 
away  today  will  be  worth  less  than  60  cents, 
at  today's  prices,  when  you  spend  It  20  years 
from  now. 

Suppose  you  put  a  dollar  away  20  years 
rgo.  In  19J9.  Applied  to  your  living  ex- 
panses today  it  would  buy  only  48  cents  as 
murh  as  it  would  have  when  you  saved  it. 

That  is  the  gro\md  on  which  Inflation 
hurts  us  all.  We  may  think  that  a  little 
Inflation  Is  something  nice — so  long  as  we 
keep  working.  We  like  to  see  our  pay  go  up. 
If  we  buy  stocks,  we  lUce  to  see  them  go  up. 

If  we  are  farmers,  we  like  the  Government 
to  support  prices — buy  our  crops  at  far 
higher  prices  than  they  command  In  a  free 
n.arket.  If  we  are  businessmen,  we  like  the 
orders  that  come  from  foreign  aid  and  the 
vast  military  spending. 

In  short,  we  all  like  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion—which all  of  these  practices  cause — 
even  if  we  do  think  that  inflation  Itself  is 
a  nasty  word. 

But  sooner  or  later  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  us  are  caught  in  the  same  box. 
We  want  to  retire.  Whatever  provision  we 
have  made  for  retirement,  we  are  going  to 
And  that  continuing  inflation  tlashes  the 
value — the  purchasing  power — of  what  we 
have  saved.  We  have  about  half  as  much  to 
live  on  as  we  thought  we  would  have  when 
we  put  the  money  away. 

So  we  buy  equities — common  stocks  that 
Increase  in  price  as  the  dollar  slips  in  value. 
People  are  buying  equities  like  mad.  They 
have  Ixxxted  their  prices  to  the  point  where 
they  yield,  at  the  cvurent  market.  3.3  per- 
cent a  year.  Government  t>onds  yield  around 
4  percent.  In8\irance  against  Inflation — 
against  being  pal  i  off  in  dollars— costs  you 
a  fifth  of  earnings  on  your  investment,  be- 
yond which  you  also  assume  the  risk  that 
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the  stock  may  not  earn  a  dividend  some 
year. 

There  Is  Just  one  way  out  of  the  box.  one 
way  to  Insure  that  the  money  you  put  away 
for  old  age  wUl  support  you  when  you  retire. 
That  Is  to  stop  inflation. 


UNION  BACKING  AT  THE  POLLS 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  BroomfieldI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Congressional  Quarterly  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
April  14.  1959.  casts  some  rather  reveal- 
ing looks  at  union  funds  and  their  uses 
during  the  last  general  election.  There 
is  little  argument  with  the  fact  that  the 
amounts  listed  by  unions  do  not  truly 
reflect  the  total  amount  of  union  par- 
ticipation in  the  last  election.  But  they 
give  those  of  us  in  Congress  an  indica- 
tion of  what  is  hapF>ening  In  our  cam- 
paigns. It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 
note  the  way  that  these  Members  of 
Congress  vote  on  matters  affecting  labor 
tmions  and  the  positions  of  these  unions 
on  various  national  issues. 
What  Labor  Spent  in  1958  Elections — Who 

the     Unions     Backed     at     Polls    WrrH 

Dollars 

Washington. — When  a  Democrat  needs 
money  for  a  campaign  these  days,  he  Is  like- 
ly to  find  labor  unions  in  a  better  position 
to  help  him  than  his  own  party  committees. 

That  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  1958, 
at  least. 

A  Congressional  Quarterly  survey,  com- 
pleted Monday,  shows  labor  unions  spent 
more  money  on  the  last  election  than  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  its  ad- 
juncts in  the  House  and  Senate  campaign. 

The  survey,  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  continuing  controversy  over  labor's 
Influence  In  politics,  shows  that  union  funds 
reached  at  least  233  candidates  for  Congress 
in  46  of  the  49  States  In  1958.  Of  these 
candidates,  152  were  elected. 

The  only  States  that  did  not  find  a  place  on 
labor's  list  were  Arkansas.  New  Hampshire, 
and  South  Carolina. 

Indications  are  that  Republicans  received 
the  benefit  of  only  1  or  2  percent  of  the 
money  laid  out  by  the  unions. 

Unions  cannot  legally  spend  any  money 
from  their  treasuries  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral elections.  They  are  barred  from  using 
members'  dues  for  partisan  purposes,  Just  as 
corporations  are  denied  the  right  to  tap  their 
stockholders'  equity  to  make  political  con- 
tributions. 

But  the  unions  can  and  do  ask  their  mem- 
bers to  contribute  money  voluntarily  to  po- 
litical funds.  These  voluntary  dollars  make 
up  labor's  campaign  war  chest,  from  which 
the  needs  of  friendly  candidates  are  sup- 
plied. 

How  important  the  labor  war  chest  has 
become  is  indicated  by  a  few  comparisons. 

Thirty-two  of  organized  labor's  political 
committees  reported  spending  a  total  of  $1,- 
828.777  on  the  1958  campaign. 

That  was  relatively  small  potatoes  com- 
pared to  the  $4,657,652  campaign  outlay  re- 
ported by  14  Republican  committees. 

But  it  exceeded  the  11,702,605  spending 
by  seven  Democratic  committees  on  the  1958 
campaign.    The  combined  Democratic-labor 


total  fell  about  11.2  million  slwrt  of  repcn-ted 
OOP  outlays. 

Actually,  of  course.  Republican.  Democra- 
tic, and  labor  figures  are  aU  misleadlugly 
smaU.  The  only  political  committees  that 
have  to  report  to  the  House  are  thoee  that 
operate  In  more  than  one  State. 

Political  groups  whose  activities  are  lim- 
ited to  a  single  State,  city,  or  district  do  not 
have  to  report,  although  some  do  so  volun- 
tarily. Thus,  accurate  figures  on  aU  cam- 
paign spending— National.  State,  and  local- 
are  impossible  to  obtain. 

But  the  figures  reported  by  the  big  multi- 
state  committees  indicate  pretty  clearly  that 
In  1958.  for  the  first  time,  organized  labor 
plunked  more  money  into  the  Democratic 
campaign  kitty  than  the  national  Democratic 
committees  themselves  did. 

Total  spending  of  the  Democratic,  na- 
tional, senatorial,  congressional  committees 
was  $1,340,636. 

The  big  five  of  organized  labor  alone. spent 
a  nearly  equal  amount — $1,333,181. 

The  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation reported  expenditures  of  $709,813. 

Walter  P.  Reuther's  UAW  reported  money 

In  three  separate  political  accounts,  but  the 

net  expenditures  were  computed  at  $243,790. 

David  J.  McDonald's  United  Steelworkers 

said  it  spent  $192,136  on  pontics. 

David  Dubinsky's  International  Ladlee' 
Garment  Workers  Union  chipped  In  $107- 
716. 

And  the  Machinists,  headed  by  Albert  J. 
Hayes,  spent  $79,726. 

The  27  other  labor  committees  that  re- 
ported in  Washington  chipped  in  lesser 
amounts  to  bring  the  total  up  to  $1,828,777. 
Two  of  the  best-known  unions — the  Team- 
sters and  the  United  Mine  Workers — did  not 
file  political  spending  reports  at  all. 
Spokesmen  told  Congressional  Quarterly 
their  contributions  were  made  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  where  they  do  not  have  to 
be  reported  in  Washington. 

The  men  who  handle  labor's  big  political 
money  are  shrewd  Investors. 

In  1958  they  put  the  biggest  stakes  on 
10  Democratic  senatorial  hopefuls  and  saw 
all  but  one  of  them  come  through  to  vic- 
tory. 

The  lone  disappointment  was  former 
Gov.  George  M.  Leader.  Democrat,  who  had 
$16,000  of  union  members'  money  riding 
with  him  In  his  unsuccessful  Pennsylvania 
Senate  race. 

The  biggest  supplies  of  cash  were  ear- 
marked for  Leader  and  these  other  Demo- 
crats: 

1.  Senator  William  Proxmirx,  Wisconsin. 
$25,625. 

2.  Senator  Clair  Encle,  California,  $24,- 
950. 

3.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  New 
Jersey,  $20,900. 

4.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Connecticut, 
$19,400. 

5  and  6.  Senators  Robert  C.  Btrd  and 
Jennings  Randolph.  $19,000  each  for  the 
twin  races  in  West  Virginia. 

7.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Alaska, 
$16,750. 

8.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Michigan, 
$16,600. 

9.  Senator  Gale  McGee,  Wyoming,  $15,500. 
The  analysis  Indicates  clearly  that  labor's 

political  bralntrustlng  is  willing  to  gamble 
heavily  with  the  memberships  voluntary 
dollars  when  they  think  a  long-shot  has 
a  chance  to  win. 

Proxmirx  was  the  only  holdover  Senator 
on  the  list  of  the  top  10  recipients  of  union- 
support,  and  his  race  was  regarded  as  the 
toughest  any  Democratic  incumbent  faced. 

The  other  nine  all  had  strenuous  contests 
against  substantial  opponents.  Yet,  all  but 
Leader  won.  Seven  of  the  winners  took 
over  Republican  seats. 
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At  the  same  time.  It  appears  that  the 
union  men  did  not  waste  much  money  cur- 
rying favor  with  Democrats  who  were  as- 
sured of  victory. 

Where  Gruenlng  was  given  $16,760  for  his 
nlp-and-tuck  race  against  Republican  Mike 
Stepovlch  In  Alaska,  no  money  at  all  was 
reported  earmarked  for  his  colleague  and 
running-mate  Senator  K.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
(Democrat,  Alaska),  who  stands  equally 
high  in  labor's  estimation.  The  reason: 
Baktlxtt  had  only  token  opjxifiltlon. 

A  check  for  t2.500  from  the  COPE  to  aid 
the  campaign  of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Democrat,  Massachusetts,  was  canceled  when 
Massachusetts  labor  leaders  Infowned  na- 
tional headquarters  Kennedy  "didn't  need 
the  money." 

Despite  this  hardheaded  attitude,  union 
leaders  found  reason  to  earmark  some  funds 
for  all  but  6  of  the  36  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  in  1958. 

Those  who  apparently  did  not  share  in  the 
largesse  were:  Bartlett:  Raymond  O.  Vend- 
sel,  the  Democratic  nominee  in  North  Da- 
kota; and  four  Southerners,  Senators  Spes- 
sard  L.  Holland.  Florida,  John  C.  Stennls. 
Mississippi,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Virginia. 

Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it 
very  hard  to  pry  open  labor's  pocketbook. 
Only  tlS.SSO  of  union's  reported  total  spend- 
ing of  $1,828,777  was  earmarked  for  Repub- 
lican candidates. 

Senator  William  Lancer,  Republican, 
North  Dakota,  who  votes  more  often  with  the 
Democrato  than  with  his  own  party,  was 
down  for  a  total  of  $7,(X)0  from  COPE  and 
the  Steelworkers. 

The  steelworkers  earmarked  $1,0(X)  for  ex- 
California  Republican  Gov.  Goodwin  J. 
Knight  but  reported  contributing  twice  that 
much  to  Democratic  Senator  Claa  Encle, 
Who  defeated  him  in  the  Senate  race. 

In  House  races,  three  contributions  to  Re- 
publicans were  listed  by  the  unions: 

1.  Representative  John  B.  Bennett,  Mich- 
igan, $3,000  from  Railway  Labor's  Political 
League. 

2.  Representative  Gordon  Canfield,  New 
Jersey,  $750  from  the  Steelworkers  and  $500 
from  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Worker's  Union. 

3.  Representative  Thomas  M.  Felly.  Wash- 
ington. $460  from  Railway  Labor's  Political 
League. 

4.  Representative  Tho*  C.  Toixetbon, 
Washington,  $400  from  the  National  Marl- 
tlme  Union. 

6.  Ex-Representative  Albert  P.  Morano. 
Connecticut.  $250  from  the  Machinists. 

6.  Grover  Cantrell.  a  union  official  who  ran 
unsuccessfully  against  Representative  Bruce 
Aloxr  (Republican,  Texas)  in  the  primary, 
$500  from  the  Communications  Workers. 


Unions  Pxtt  Up  $16,600  for  Hart 
Washington. — Organized  labor  earmarked 
$60,141  for  the  1968  election  in  Michigan, 
Congressional  Quarterly  reported  Saturday. 

The  figure  was  disclosed  by  a  careful  search 
tbrough  the  offlclal  rep>orts  of  32  labor  polit- 
ical committees  hied  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reports  were  filed  by  most  of  the  politi- 
cally active  labor  internationals,  but  their 
State  and  local  affiliates  are  not  required  to 
file  In  Washington  and  only  a  few  did  so 
Tolunt«rlly. 

Of  the  $50,141  reported  spent  In  Michigan 
on  the  1958  campaign,  $24,170  went  to  Demo- 
cratic candidates  and  committees  and  $3,000 
to  Republicans. 

The  remaining  $22,971  was  sent  to  local 
labor  committees  and  others  to  be  spent  by 
them. 

Individual  candidates  Identified  In  the 
Labor  Committee  report*  and  the  sums  re- 
ported sent  to  each  were: 

Senate— Pkilzp     A.     Hait      (Democrat), 


Ho\ise — Thaddeus  M.  Machrowlcz,  $760; 
Robert  G.  Hall,  $250;  Don  Hayworth,  $1,760; 
James  O.  O'Hara,  $1,600;  Charles  C.  Diggs, 
Jr.,  $260;  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  $260;  John  D. 
Dingell.  $260;  John  Leslnski,  $600;  Martha 
W.  Griffiths,  $1,000;  Leslie  H.  Hudson,  $740, 
all  Democrats,  and  John  B.  Bennett,  $3,000, 
a  Republican. 

Only  Hudson,  Hayworth,  and  Hall  failed 
to  win  their  elections. 


JOHN   FOSTER   DULLES 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tho  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  so  many 
others  have  done  throughout  the  world, 
I  want  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
great  work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Dulles.  At  the  same  time  It 
Is  certainly  my  present  wish  and  prayer 
that  he  may  speedily  recover  from  his 
affliction.  Also  that  he  may  soon  be  able 
to  take  again  a  more  active  part  In  the 
affairs  of  our  Government  and  in  the 
efforts  to  preserve  an  honorable  interna- 
tional peace.  Through  the  year's  that  I 
have  known  him,  my  own  admiration  for 
Mr.  Dulles  has  steadily  increased.  I  have 
observed  the  training,  experience,  and 
dedication  which  he  has  brought  to  his 
Office  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  all  Americans  know 
that  no  task  was  ever  too  arduous,  no 
Journey  too  long,  no  conferences  too 
difficult  for  Mr.  Dulles  to  undertake.  He 
had  a  calm,  logical  type  of  mind — one  in 
which  his  legal  training  and  background 
was  frequently  apparent.  When  answer- 
ing questions  or  making  decisions,  he 
was  prone  to  deliberate  briefly,  obviously 
turning  over  all  considerations  in  his 
mind  before  stating  the  conclusions  that 
he  reached.  By  doing  this  he  avoided 
the  situation  in  which  public  figures  too 
often  find  themselves.  That  is.  wher* 
conclusions  are  uttered  in  haste  and 
later  have  to  be  retracted  or  modified. 
He  was  a  realist  in  international  affairs. 
In  seeking  to  solve  problems  which  con- 
fronted him.  he  would  take  into  account 
all  the  factors  that  would  play  a  part  in 
the  decision.  In  this  connection  he  also 
understood  the  influences  and  the  con- 
siderations which  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  foreign  statesmen  with  whom  he  was 
dealing.  Because  of  this  ability  on  his 
part,  the  negotiations  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated very  frequently  reached  more 
fruitful  conclusions. 

But  I  think  of  all  the  characteristics 
he  had,  the  one  which  I  respect  the  most 
was  his  courage  and  his  willingness  "to 
stand  up  and  be  counted."  This  was 
particularly  apparent  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Communists.  He  knew  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  give  in  to  their  demands 
and  when  he  was  sure  he  was  right,  he 
stood  his  ground.  This  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  he  did 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  helped 
to  preserve  peace  In  the  world.  Here 
was  a  man  representing  a  country  that 
desired  not  a  foot  of  land  belonging  to 
any  other  nation,  but  a  man  dedicated 


to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  protection  of  the  freedoms  of 
nations.  This  courage  and  willingness  to 
take  a  stand  was  sometimes  called  in- 
flexibility, but  I  think  it  was  not  so  much 
that  as  it  was  the  understanding  that  one 
who  represented  this  Nation  of  ours  must 
be  willing  to  take  positions  which  would 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  for 
the  best  Interest  of  free  men  everywhere. 
Through  the  years  that  he  has  been 
Secretary  of  State,  he  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  for  the  entire  free  world. 
We  are  grateful  for  what  he  has  done 
tmd  I  repeat,  we  sincerely  hope  that  his 
health  may  improve  and  that  he  may 
have  a  long  time  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
rest  and  relaxation  he  has  so  richly 
earned. 

PRESERVING  GETTYSBURG  BAT- 
TLEFIELD AS  SACRED  NATIONAL 
SHRINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Quiclcy] 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  evening  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Gettysburg.  Pa., 
and  through  it  to  deliver  a  message  to 
the  entire  Gettysburg  community. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share 
that  message  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  through  them  to  deliver  it  to 
the  larger  nationwide  audience  which. 
I  believe,  the  subject  under  discussion 
deserves.  That  subject  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  as  a 
sacred  national  shrine. 

On  March  24.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considered  and  passed  the 
1960  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  During  the  debate  on 
that  measure  I  noted  with  regret  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  seen  fit 
to  delete  from  the  bill  the  request  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  money  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
Civil  War  battlefield  lands.  My  par- 
ticular concern  in  this  regard  arose  from 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money  was  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  600  additional  acres  within 
and  adjoining  the  present  battlefield 
area  at  Gettysburg. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  highlight 
the  basis  for  my  concern,  to  point  up 
the  problem  which  faces  Gettysburg  and 
the  Congress,  and  why  I  think  It  is  an 
important  problem  and.  finally,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
workable  solution. 

The  problem  facing  Gettysburg  is  this: 
The  Federal  Government  presently  owns 
some  2.800  acres  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
historic  battle  was  fought.  From  the 
beginning  the  basic  objective  of  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  the  acquisition 
of  this  land  was  to  preserve  It  as  it  was 
when  the  battle  took  place.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  objective  has  been 
achieved.  However,  this  success  is  ex- 
plained only  In  part  by  the  efforts  and 
the  acquisitions  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  The  very  nature  of  the  land  in- 
volved has  had  much  to  do  with  the  re- 
sults achieved.   A  substantial  portion  of 
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the  battle  was  waged  over  what  was  then 
pretty  good  farmland.  It  still  is.  And 
for  this  reason,  rather  than  because  of 
anything  the  Federal  Government  might 
have  done,  it  is  not  surprising  that  much 
of  this  soil  is  still  being  tilled  as  it  was 
ce  years  ago.  Other  parts  of  the  battle 
involved  impossibly  rocky  terrain  not  fit 
for  agricultural  or.  for  that  matter,  any 
other  use.  The  passage  of  time  has  not 
made  these  rocky  ways  any  more  usable 
and  so  they  have  remained  pretty  much 
intact  and  undisturbed  since  those  3  days 
in  July  of  1863. 

However,  as  anyone  who  even  ap- 
proaches Gettysburg  can  testify,  the  ob- 
jective of  pres.ei-ving  the  battlefield  area 
has  been  something  less  thtm  a  complete 
success.  This  is  true  for  a  variety  of 
reasons;  some  valid,  some  not.  Certainly 
No.  1  among  the  valid  reasons  is  the 
inevitability  of  growth.  When  history 
met  at  its  crossroads  Gettysburg  was  a 
pretty  small  town  with  a  population  of 
not  too  much  in  excess  of  2,000.  With- 
out. I  trust,  offending  local  pride  I  think 
it  must  be  said  that  Gettysburg  is  .still 
a  small  town.  But  in  195<J  it  is  some  four 
times  larger  than  it  was  in  1863.  This 
growth  could  not  and  did  not  take  place 
without  in  some  way  disturbing  the 
battlefield. 

Almost  from  the  day  the  guns  went 
silent,  certainly  since  the  day  when 
Lincoln  spoke  his  immortal  words, 
Gettysburg  has  been  an  American  tour- 
ist mecca.  At  first  the  growth  in  tourism 
was  relatively  slow  and  confined  to  rela- 
tives of  those  who  had  fought  here,  and 
to  students  of  the  battle.  However,  with 
the  advent  of  the  automoljile  Gettysburg 
became  accessible  to  e\ei-y  American 
with  an  urge  to  travel.  The  result  has 
been  that  tourism  is  and  has  been  the 
town's  biggest  industry  for  many  yeai-s. 
Some  three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
now  visit  Gettysburg  annually.  Most  of 
these  visitors  have  to  be  fed.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  to  be 
housed.  If  Gettysburg  failed  to  meet 
these  needs  it  would  rightly  be  criticized. 
Yet  these  needs  cannot  be  met  ade- 
quately and  well  without  a  certain 
amount  of  conunercialism  happening. 
This  commercialism  has,  of  course, 
caused  the  appearance  of  the  town  and 
the  aiea  to  change  fiom  the  way  it  was 
back  In  1863. 

Unfortunately  the  adverse  results  of 
the  inevitable  growth  *nd  necessary 
commercialization  have  t>een  greater 
than  it  should  have  been  because  it  has 
been  allowed  to  happen  without  planning 
or  an  overall  sense  of  direction.  Despite 
this,  much  of  the  growth  has  been  highly 
desirable.  Unfortunately.  In  some  in- 
stances much  was  left  to  be  desired  and 
in  at  least  a  few  cases  what  has  hap- 
pened could  only  be  deplored.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  only  thing  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  do  to 
carry  out  its  original  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  battlefield  area  was  to  ac- 
quire more  and  more  land. 

However,  there  are  some  pretty  ob- 
vious drawbacks  to  this  land  acquisition 
approach.  In  the  first  place,  from  the 
point  of  Ylew  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  Is  frightfully  expensive  and  gets 
more  so  every  year,   in  the  second  place. 
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it  is  only  partially  effective.  It  is  Just  not 
possible  even  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  buy  up  every  last  foot  of  ground 
on  which  every  soldier  set  foot,  in  or  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  battle.  Yet,  at 
the  very  point  where  the  Government 
stops  buying  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  the  most  desecrating 
honky-tonk  joints  imaginable. 

Nor  do  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
land  acquisition  program  run  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  true  that  every  time  the  Park  Service 
acquires  additional  land  it  takes  money 

out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  but  It  also 

indirectly— takes  money  out  of  the  cof- 
fers of  the  local  govenmients  as  well. 
This  Is  so  because  the  moment  Uncle 
Sam  takes  title  to  the  land  it  becomes 
tax  exempt,  and  thereafter  the  local  tax- 
ing authorities  are  denied  foi-ever  the 
revenue  which  had  come  from  that  land 
as  long  as  It  wsis  privately  owned. 

This  tax-exempt  status  has  created 
quite  a  problem  In  Adams  County  and 
especially  so  In  Cumberland  Township. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  battlefield  lies  In 
Cumberland  Township  and  just  about 
all  of  the  2,762  acres  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  owns,  as  well  as  the 
600  additional  acres  it  proposes  to  ac- 
quire, lies  within  this  township.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  Federal  land  acquisition 
program  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  lo- 
cal governmental  units  like  Cumberland 
Township  which  Is  struggling  to  meet  the 
evergrowing  demands  for  better  schools 
and  better  roads  and  all  the  other  serv- 
ices the  people  are  now  demanding. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  might 
very  well  ask  two  pointed  questions. 
First,  if  the  National  Park's  land  acqui- 
sition program  has  such  obvious  draw- 
backs for  both  the  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments, was  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  its  vote  on  March  24,  right 
in  calling  a  halt  to  It?  Secondly.  If  I  am 
so  aware  of  these  defects  why  did  I 
bother  to  i*aise  my  lonesome  voice  of  pro- 
test against  the  House  action? 

Depite  the  shortcomings  and  defects 
in  the  program  I  believe  the  House  was 
wrong  In  rejecting  it  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

In  my  judgment  the  House  acted  as  It 
did  for  three  reasons.  First,  there  was 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that 
the  Federal  Government  already  had 
enough  land  at  Gettysburg.  Second, 
there  was  a  feeling  that  you  never  could 
buy  enough  battlefield  lands  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  Civil  War  enthu- 
siasts. Third,  and  the  most  imp>ortant 
reason,  was  the  balanced  budget  psy- 
chosis which  is  currently  haunting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  am  any  judge  of  why  the  House 
voted  as  it  did,  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  the  Members  said  to  themselves, 
"All  right,  if  the  President  is  really  seri- 
ous about  this  balanced  budget,  let  us 
show  him  that,  like  charity,  balanced 
budgets  begin  at  home.  What  better  way 
can  we  strike  a  telling  blow  for  economy 
In  Government  than  by  publicly  slashing 
from  the  President's  budget  more  than 
a  million  dollars,  most  of  which  was  ear- 
marked for  spending  right  in  the  Presi- 
dent's backyard."  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  why  the  House  acted  as  it  did. 


I,  too,  am  interested  in  a  balanced 
budget  but  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Ap- 
proach of  the  House  m  this  instance  is 
the  sound  way  to  reach  a  worthwhile 
goal. 

As  to  the  other  arguments,  while  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  not  even  Uncle 
Sam  would  be  rich  enough  to  buy  all 
the  land  at  aU  the  battlefields  which 
many  of  the  Civil  War  enthusiasts  want 
I  very  strongly  disagree  with  those  who 
contend  that  the  Federal  Government 
already  has  enough  land  at  Gettysburg. 

In  the  first  place,  Gettysburg  just  Is 
not  any  battlefield  of  any  war.  It  Is  not 
even  Just  any  battlefield  of  the  Civil  War 
Gettysburg  Is  Gsttysburg:  the  site  of 
one  of  the  truly  decisive  battles  in  the 
whole  of  history.  At  Gettysburg  the 
future  of  this  country  came  to  the  cross- 
roads. Here  brave  men  fouRht  and  died 
not  only  that  this  Nation  might  live  but 
to  resolve  how  it  would  live. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  yet  have  enough  prop- 
erty at  Gettysburg  because, only  by 
means  or  Federal  acquisition  can  certalfi 
unfortunate  errors  of  the  past  be  deleted 
and  their  desecrating  presence  be  re- 
moved from  this  hallowed  ground.  This 
Is  why.  In  my  judgment,  the  action  of 
the  House  was  In  error  and  this  is  why 
I  trust  the  Senate  will  act  otherwise. 

But  even  if  the  Senate  and  ultimately 
the  whole  Congress  and  the  President 
provide  the  money  to  acquire  these  addi- 
tional lands,  the  problem  is  not  solved. 
At  Gettysburg  it  Is  not  only  necessary  to 
correct  past  errors.  It  Is  essential  that 
future  ones  be  avoided. 

To  this  latter  end  I  have  a  very  posi- 
tive answer:  Zoning. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  this  idea  of  zoning  with 
representatives  of  Cumberland  Town- 
ship and  the  National  Park  Service.  I 
am  even  happier  to  be  able  to  report  that 
in  each  instance  the  suggestion  was  met 
with  a  most  favorable  reaction. 

Here  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to 
see  happen.  And  I  told  this  to  the 
Gettysburg  community.  I  would  hope 
that  with  a  minimum  of  delay  the  super-  . 
visors  of  Cumberland  Township  would 
enact  into  law  an  ordinance  which  pro- 
vides for  zoning  of  the  battlefield  area 
and  territory  adjacent  thereto  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

In  return  for  this  effort  at  the  local 

level— and  I  am  suflBciently  close  to  the 
political  scene  to  be  fully  aware  that  the 
enactment  of  an  effective  zoning  law  can 
require  a  tremendous  effort  and  some- 
times even  real  coui'age — I  would  pro- 
pose the  following  quid  pro  quo  from 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  Henceforth, 
the  National  Park  Service  would  agree  to 
share  with  Cumberland  Township,  with 
the  Cumberland  Township  School  Dis- 
trict and  with  Adams  County,  the  three 
local  taxing  authorities,  a  portion  of  the 
i*ents  collected  from  the  leasing  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  battlefield 
area. 

This  plan  would  operate  roughly  as 
follows:  At  the  present  time  if  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  acquires  a  farm 
which  is  valued  at,  say.  $50,000,  the 
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owner  Is  paid  full  value  for  his  prop- 
erty. Before  he  sold  to  the  Federal 
Goyemmezit  that  owner  was  paying  local 
taxes  In  the  amount,  let  us  assume,  of 
$250  annually.  After  the  sale,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  no  local  taxes  are  paid. 
And  this  is  true  despite  the  fact  that 
'vei<r'  often  the  Park  Service  will  lease 
back  the  farm  to  the  former  owner  or 
lease  It  to  a  new  tenant  who  ae:rees  to 
operate  the  farm  under  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  Park  Service. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  our  Illustrated 
situation  the  former  owner  continues  to 
operate  the  farm  under  a  lease  which 
requires  him  to  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  annual  rental  of  $1,000. 
Thus  we  end  up  with  this  situation.  On 
the  one  hand  the  former  owner  has 
$50,000  in  the  bank  and  he  is  still 
operating  the  farm.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Federal  Government  has  title  to  the 
land  plus  the  assurance  that  the  prop- 
erty will  at  no  time  In  the  future  be  used 
for  any  unauthorized  purpose  and  in 
addition  $1,000  goes  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  each  year  the  property  is 
rented.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  former 
owner-present  operator  and  Uncle  Sam, 
the  poor  local  taxing  authorities — the 
township,  the  school  district,  and  the 
county— end  up  with  nothing. 

Under  my  scheme  the  annual  rental 
on  the  farm  would  be  increased  by  $250 — 
the  amount  formerly  paid  in  local 
taxes — and  this  additional  sum  which 
the  Federal  Government  collects  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  local  govern- 
ment units  to  be  divided  among  them 
on  the  same  ratio  as  they  share  in  the 
total  of  all  other  local  taxes  collected. 

Such  a  proposal  would  certainly  help 
the  local  governments  involved.  It  would 
mean  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government  because  it  would  still  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  rent  it  col- 
lected formerly.  Not  only  would  it  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  money,  it 
would  save  it  substantial  amounts  be- 
cause with  that  zoning  ordinance  on  the 
books  the  need  for  purchasing  additional 
lands  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  increased  cost  involved  would  fall 
upon  the  National  Park  Service's  ten- 
ants. Now  I  recognize  that  it  might  be 
somewhat  impolitic  for  me  to  suggest 
that  the  additional  burden  be  placed  on 
some  of  my  constituents  but  I  dare  to  do 
it  because  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
which  cries  for  a  solution;  and  also  be- 
cause I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  past  the  Park  Service  has  tended 
to  charge  rentals  which  were  most  rea- 
sonable. Even  with  the  increased  rental 
which  I  am  suggesting  most  of  the  farms 
would  still  be  real  bargains  and  in  great 
demand. 

Now  I  recognize  that  making  this  plan 
a  reality  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  doing. 
There's  bound  to  be  opposition  to  any 
zoning  proposal.  There  always  is.  My 
rental  sharing  plan  would  require  the 
cooperation  of  three  local  governments 
and  at  least  two  different  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  getting 
such  cooperation  can  be  no  mean  assign- 
ment. In  addition,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  such  a  rental  sharing  plan  could 
only  be  put  Into  operation  with  the  ap- 
proval  of   Congress.     I   trust   you   will 


understand  If  I  am  a  little  hesitant  to 
predict  what  the  Congress  might  do. 

But  I  think  that  the  kind  of  doing  it 
will  take  is  well  worth  the  effort  because 
failure  to  And  a  workable  solution  means 
the  ultimate  des»?cration  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  as  a  sacred  national 
shrine.  In  this  effort  I  call  upon  the 
Gettysburg  community  for  your  help. 

Certainly  it  was  not  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  to  them,  the  business  and 
professional  leaders  of  the  community, 
that  in  Gettysburg  they  are  blessed  with 
something  unique.  Its  very  presence, 
however,  presents  certain  very  real  prob- 
lems. Failure  to  face  up  to  these  prob- 
lems in  the  past  has  caused  them  to  get 
worse.  Unless  tliey  are  faced  soon  it 
may  be  too  late.  The  goose  may  gouge 
Itself  to  death  and  with  its  passing  go 
all  the  golden  eggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fashionable  to  criti- 
cize people  for  always  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help.  I  do  not 
know  whether  such  criticism  is  always 
valid  but  it  certainly  is  popular.  Right 
now  Gettysburg  is  looking  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  help  and  unless  the 
temper  of  the  Congress  changes  radi- 
cally in  a  very  short  time,  I  believe  that 
Gettysburg  will  look  to  Washington  in 
vain.  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  I  have  a  feeling  Congress 
might  be  inclined  to  do  the  same.  If 
the  people  of  Greater  Gettysburg — espe- 
cially the  people  in  the  borough  of 
Gettysburg  and  in  Cumberland  Town- 
ship— will  move  forward  on  a  program 
such  as  I  have  just  suggested  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  current  negative  attitude 
in  Congress  could  change  sharply. 

If  Gettysburg  fails  to  act  and  in  turn 
the  Congress  falls  to  act  then,  frankly, 
I  look  forward  to  1963  and  Gettysburg 
with  grave  misgivings.  Because,  as  I 
have  noted  during  the  floor  debate  on 
March  24,  I  am  afraid  that  by  then, 
when  the  spotlight  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  is  focused  on  Gettysburg  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  we  will  discover  too  late  and 
to  our  sorrow  that  the  second  battle  of 
Gettysburg — the  fight  to  prevent  the 
desecration  of  this  sacred  monument 
by  unwarranted  commercialization — al- 
ready has  been  lost. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  excellent  statement  on  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  at  Gettysburg.  As  a 
member  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  Commis- 
sion and  among  the  Commission  mem- 
bers it  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  unanimous, 
and  also  among  those  who  have  been 
designated  as  advisory  members  of  the 
Commission,  that  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing now  to  preserve  the  great  heritage 
that  exists  at  Gettysburg.  The  gentle- 
man stated  very  well,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  Gettysburg  was  not  just  another 
battle.  It  is  the  crossroads.  It  is  where 
the  destiny  of  our  country  was  deter- 
mined, and  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can 
to  preserve  it.     I  recall  on  one  side  of 


the  Archives  Building  la  a  statement 
"What  is  past  is  prologue."  in  other 
words,  that  the  heritage  of  the  past 
brings  forth  the  future.  And.  In  my 
opinion,  here  at  Gettysburg  we  have  one 
of  the  great  heritages  and  great  historic 
centers  of  our  Nation.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  explored  differ- 
ent possibilities  of  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem and  that  he  has  taken  it  up  with 
the  people  of  the  community.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  as  one  Member  of 
the  Congress  on  this  side  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  bring  about  a 
reversion  of  the  position  of  the  Congress 
so  that  we  can  preserve  this  valuable  site 
and  move  forward  to  make  it  a  more 
attractive  site  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  its  ultimate  wisdom  will  reverse  the 
position  it  took  here  on  March  24.  How- 
ever, as  I  pointed  out,  even  if  it  does, 
this  will  only  serve  to  correct  past  mis- 
takes. I  do  believe  and  I  trust  that  I 
will  convince  the  people  in  the  Gettys- 
burg area  that  as  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned,  that  future  is  very  much  in 
their  own  hands.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  forever  and  ever- 
lastingly come  in  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  to  buy 
up  more  and  more  land.  Money  is 
needed,  in  my  judgment,  primarily  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  past.  But.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  ultimate  solution 
of  the  problem,  however  much  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  might  wish  it  to  be 
otherwise,  must  come  from  the  people  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  my  hope  that  they 
will  i-ecognize  this  and  that  they  will  act 
and  act  quickly.  So  quickly,  in  fact, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
having  seen  how  they  have  acted  and 
how  they  have  reacted  to  the  challenge, 
will,  in  turn,  reverse  its  decision  and 
make  the  money  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  In  the  end. 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  gov- 
ernment units  affected,  local.  State,  and 
National,  we  hope  we  will  succeed  in  do- 
ing what  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  wants  to  see  done,  that  is,  to 
preserve  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  as  one 
of  the  Nations  true  monuments,  which 
is.  after  all.  what  it  is. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  was 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  proposi- 
tion to  have  a  portion  of  the  rent  as- 
signed to  replace  taxes.  Now.  I  have  a 
lot  of  Federal  property  in  my  district, 
and  I  recognize  the  problem  that  it  has 
created.  So.  I  am  sympathetic  with  this 
problem,  and  I  am  wondering  if  we  can 
handle  this  and  not  disturb  all  the  other 
arrangements  similar  to  this  that  have 
been  made  with  public  bodies.  In  other 
words,  would  your  proposition  be  con- 
stitutional? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  would  be.  I  know  of  one 
instance  involving  one  national  park. 
Jackson  Hole  or  the  Grand  Teton.  I  be- 
lieve, where  an  arrangement,  not  quite 
identical  but  with  similarities  to  what 
I  am  suggesting  here,  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  This,  I  believe,  happened 
back  in  1950.    While  I  confess  I  have  not 
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made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, my  initial  judgment  is  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  question  involved 
here. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Multer  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Daddario).  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  (granted  to: 

Mr.  Forrester,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  90  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  ScHXNCK.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoAo,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
next. 

Mrs.  DwVer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CuRTiN) .  for  15  minutes,  on  April  23. 

Mr.  QuiGLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
George)  .  for  45  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HUDOLESTON  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Mason  and  include  a  broadcast  on 
the  Manion  Ponmi  of  Social  Security. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  in  two  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtin,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Algks. 

Mr.  Van  Zanot. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gcorge,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Multer. 
"^  Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  HXCHLER. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8508.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at 
fairs,  exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  AprU  23,  1959. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred,  as  follows: 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  5,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illvistra- 
tlon,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Menominee 
Harbor  and  River.  Mich,  and  Wis.,  requested 
by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works.  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
January  28,  1956,  and  June  29,  1965  (H.  Doc. 
No.  118):  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  lUustra- 
tlon. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  No.  2  of  the  Statistical  Supplement,  Stock- 
pile Report  to  the  Congress,  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1958.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  520.  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  the 
Quarterly  Report  on  the  Liquidation  Opera- 
tions of  Business  and  Disaster  Loans  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the 
Period  Ending  December  31.  1958.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Liquidation  Act.  as 
amended  (67  Stat.  230).  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  P.R.  4633);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  reply  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
their  examination  of  the  assistance  program 
for  Pakistan  for  the  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1957.  as  administered  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  under  the  mu- 
tual security  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  prior  to  restora- 
tion of  balances  as  of  March  31.  1959,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  UJB.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  subdivision  c  of  section  39  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJ3.C.  67c)  so  as  to  clar- 
ify time  for  review  of  orders  of  referees":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  weU  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  863,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Jtistlce,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Angelina  Diaz  De  Hernandez.  A- 
2561599,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  3,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  letter  report  on  Pine  Island  Bayou,  Tex., 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved March  2.  1959;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

868.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  In  the  amount  of  $45  million  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 


IstraUon  (H.  Doc.  No.  114) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port  on  the  examination  of  the  prlci^  of 
certain  Department  of  the  Navy  contracts 
with  the  Air  Arm  Division,  Westlnghoxise 
Electric  Corp.,  Baltimore.  Md.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  receipt  of  a 
project  proposal  relating  to  the  Halghts 
Creek  Irrigation  Co.,  of  KaysvlUe,  UUh,  hav- 
ing applied  for  a  loan  of  $214,000  on  a  proj- 
ect estimated  to  cost  »228,000,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  certain  pro-' 
visions  relating  to  the  promotion  and  in- 
voluntary retirement  of  officers  of  the  Regu- 
lar components  of  the  Armed  Forces";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  blU  to  authorize  cer- 
tain generals  of  the  Army  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations,  orders,  medals,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  foreign 
govemmenta";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  limited  review  of  selected  off- 
shore procurement  contracts  awarded  and 
administered  by  the  Directorate  of  Procure- 
ment and  Production.  Air  Materiel  Force. 
Eviropean  area,  in  fiscal  years  1854.  1955,  and 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5460.  A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Isleta  certain  Federal  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  275).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concxirrent  Resolution  95. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  reprint- 
ing of  House  Document  451  of  the  84th  (Con- 
gress; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  276). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Ho\ise  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  157.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  staff  report  entitled  "The  Next 
Ten  Tears  in  Space.  1959-69";  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  277) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  168.  Resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
"Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
What  It  Is — What  It  Does,"  and  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  additional  copies;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  278).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  RAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  169.  Resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  publica- 
tion "Patterns  of  Espionage"  and  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  additional  copies;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  279).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Houae  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  170.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
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copiM  Of  HouM  Report  No.  1724,  8fith  Con. 
gresa,  2d  seMlon;  without  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  280).     Ordered  to  be  fM-lnted. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Hoiue  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  177.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  the  publi- 
cation "U.S.  Capitol  Page  School";  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  281).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  194.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  printing  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  2713,  86th  Congrees; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  282).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  201.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  a  report 
entitled  "U.S.  Foreign  Aid,  Its  Purposes. 
Scope,  Administration,  and  Related  Infor- 
mation"; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  283). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  228.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  House  Report  No.  187,  current  ses- 
sion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  284). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Hoiise  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  232.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  printing  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Mineral  Treatment 
Processes  for  Percentage  Depletion  Purposes"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  285).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 19.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the 
Senators  and  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  official 
flag  of  the  United  States  bearing  49  stars 
which  is  first  flown  over  the  west  front  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  286).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJR.  6353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
making  appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Federal  land  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  287).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  288.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

HJl.  6496.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  to  certain  pos- 
MMion  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Act  by  the  addition  of  provisions  relative  to 
the  certification  of  public  accountants  and 
the  regulation  of  their  practice:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H  Jl.  6498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  bep- 
tember  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1762.  Public  Law 
85  915),  concerning  payment  of  debts  out  of 
compensation  fur  trust  land  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Siotu  Reservation  taken  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  McaOVERN: 

H.R.  6499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Adminlstrntlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property  to  certain  welfare  agencies:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ByMr.  SIKBS: 

H.R.  6600.  A    bill    to    amend    PubUc    Law 
85-818;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH : 

H.R.  6501 .  A    bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORS: 

HJl.  6502.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  AVERY: 

H.R.  6503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  Independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  6604.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 

HH.  6505.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.QUIE: 

H.R.  6506.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  6507.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  enable  States  to  establish  more  ade- 
quate general  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.R.  6508.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  cerUin  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRT: 

H.R.  6509.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H.R.  6510.  A  bill  to  provide  a  flexible  rate 
of  Interest  for  Government  financing  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6511.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6512.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  6513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  reduce,  for  purposes  of  old- 
age  and  sxirvlvors  Insurance  benefits,  the  age 
requirements  from  age  65  to  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  accumulated  sick  leave  be 
credited  to  retirement  fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  BUDGE: 

H.R.  6515.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  domestic 
cobalt  industry  by  increasing  certain  rates 
of  duty  and  thereby  decrease  the  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  foreign  sources  for 
this  vital  strategic  and  critical  metal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH : 

H.R.  6516.  A  bill  to  approve  •  contract  with 
the    Concjr's    Water    Conservancy    District. 


Colo.,  to  ratify  its  execution,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Intericur  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

H.R.  6617.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COFFIN : 

H.R.  6618.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161,  title 
35.  United  SUtea  Code,  with  respect  to 
patents  for  planU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  FLYNN: 

H.R  6520.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  10  percent  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 

H.R.  6521.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  have  atUlned  the 
age  of  60  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
sxu-plua   agricultural   commodities   as   emer- 
gency feed  for  wildlife  in  certain  caoes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALEY  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  add  certain  public 
lands  In  California  to  the  Pala  Indian 
Reservation,  the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation, 
and  the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  the  expenses  Incurred 
by  a  disabled  person  In  Uavellng  to  and 
from  work,  and  to  provide  additional  per- 
sonal exemptions  for  taxpayers,  spouses,  and 
dependenta  who  are  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HORAN: 

H  R.  6526.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  worlcs  of 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect, Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  6526.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R  6527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOSER: 

H  R.  6528.  A   bill   to  change   the   name  of 
Kentucky  Lake  to  Kentucky-Tennessee  Lake; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 

H.R.  6529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1968  (72  Stat.  1766,  Public  Law 
85  916),  concerning  payment  of  debts  out 
of  compensation  for  trust  land  on  the  Cxow 
Creek  Skms  Reservation  taken  by  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR  6530.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  bu'.ld 
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essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  works  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  6532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  value  of  restricted 
Indian  lands  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  need  of  any  Indian 
for  such  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  6533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1421)  with  re- 
spect to  restrictions  on  sales  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  tu  provide  that  certain  air- 
craft may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  REUSS: 

HR  6535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  TV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance, under  the  program  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  for  children  whose  father 
is  unemployed  as  well  as  for  those  whose 
father  is  dead,  disabled,  or  absent  from  home; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  6636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  Individuals  who  served  as 
contract  surgeons  during  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  6537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
In  activities  Intended  to  further  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  6538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200  to 
$3,600  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  front* 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.R.  6539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 18,  194?  (relating  to  research  for 
utilization  of  coal),  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  certain  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  research  and  to  make 
certain  grants  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BREEDING: 

HH.  6640.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact 
relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the  waters 
of  the  Big  Blue  River  and  its  tributaries  as 
they  affect  such  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR.  6541.  A  bill  to  amend  section  208(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr  McINTIRE: 

H  J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a  non- 
resident; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  VAN  PELT: 

HJ.Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  certain 
war-built  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  BREEDING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  BURDICK:  ,    ' 

H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  CO  AD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  develoi>ment  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resoltrtlon 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  throiigh  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  ConctU'rent  resolution 

providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
progranu;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HOLTPTKI.r): 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Conciurent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Conciurent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   KARTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  129.  Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  KASEM: 
H.  Coti.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  McGINLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Conciu-rent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MEYER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr .  MOORHEAD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Hlinols : 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Comanlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVEliS  of  Alaska: 
H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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By  Mr.  TEXLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent         resolution 
providing    for    an    investigation    of    mental 
health  programs  which  are  being  promoted; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
NATO  countries  to  explore  methods  of 
achieving  more  effective  and  democratic 
unity  in  advancing  their  common  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.  Res.  247.  Resolution  to  authorize  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  House  Document  67 
(86th  Cong.):  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  FLTNN;  Memorial  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to 
iKsqulre,  establish,  and  develop  a  Kettle  Mo- 
raine National  Park  in  Wisconsin  to  properly 
commemorate  the  glacial  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
latvure  of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


QvesHons  Dictator  Castro  Did   Not 
Answer 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20. 1959 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  questions 
not  answered  by  Pidel  Castro : 

First.  You  said  that  in  case  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Commu- 
nist Russia,  Cuba  should  remain  neutral. 
Do  you  not  think  that  such  an  attitude 
would  work  in  Russia's  favor? 

Second.  The  Communist  newspaper. 
Hoy,  is  now  being  printed  in  Havana  on 
presses  that  you  confiscated  from  their 
legal  owners.  Is  your  Government  leas- 
ing these  presses  to  the  Communists,  or 
did  you  sell  them  outright,  or  did  you 
maybe  give  them  to  them? 

Third.  Poi-mer  President  Piguero,  of 
Costa  Rica,  said  in  a  speech  in  Cuba,  that 
in  the  event  of  war.  Latin  American 
countries  should  support  the  United 
States.  Why  did  you  disagree  puWicly 
with  Figuero  on  this  point? 

Fourth.  People  of  the  United  States 
have  always  been  friendly  toward  Cuba. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  sliding  scale  tariff  on  lead  im- 
ports for  the  purpose  of  combating  excessive 
foreign  Imports  on  the  market;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  and  preserve  eatablished 
State  and  Individual  righu  to  the  use  of 
water  within  the  separate  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  maite  provision  now  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  convertible  features  durlAg  the 
Initial  construction  of  the  new  utomlc  re- 
actor at  Hanford;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  6642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomlslav 
Mrvica;  to  the  Conmitttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAQEN: 

H.R.  6543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
M.  Thompwon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HALPERN: 

H.R.  6644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yen 
Fue;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Vargha  (known  as  George  Gracza)  and  his 
wife  Joyce  Mary  Vargha  (known  as  Joyce 
Mary  Oracza) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KIRWAN: 
RR.  6546.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Nancy 
Mae  Floor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


The  U.S.  Oovemment  made  absolutely 
no  effort  to  Intervene  in  your  revolution. 
Why  did  you  say  you  were  ready  to  kill 
200,000    gringos    if    the    United    States 

Stepped  in  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property  they  own  in  Cuba? 

Fifth.  You  have  said  publicly  that 
news  agencies,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines have  lied  about  you  and  your 
Government  publicly.  Would  you  be 
specific  just  who  lied? 

Sixth.  Is  It  true  that  unemployment 
has  increased  to  an  alarming  degree 
since  you  took  over  the  Government  in 
Cuba?  Unemployment  in  private  enter- 
prise as  well  as  government  agency  un- 
employment? 

Seventh.  By  the  way,  why  did  you  re- 
cently suspend  2,500  schoolteachers? 

Eighth.  When  you  attacked  army  bar- 
racks in  Santa  Ana  and  were  captured 
and  then  sentenced  to  15  years  in  prison, 
Batista,  then  the  head  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  let  you  out  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  Since  you  have  become 
President  of  Cuba,  why  do  you  not  follow 
the  same  policies?  Or  do  you  find  it 
easier  to  shoot  your  prisoners?  Is  it 
probably  cheaper? 

Ninth.  You  have  been  looked  upon  as 
a  fighter  in  favor  of  a  democracy,  and 
antidictatorship  man.  Why  then  do  you 
give  orders  to  your  courts,  and  even  ask 
reversals  of  decisions  from  "not  guilty" 


By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  6647.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
CardoM,    Jr.;    to    tba    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTDf: 
H.R.  6648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  8. 
Cardoso:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  California : 
HR.  6549    A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Domi- 
nador  D    Galdo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peUUons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

168.  By  Mr.  GROSS;  Petition  of  485  citi- 
zens of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  urging  that  the  bur- 
den of  Government  expenditures  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  practicable  level  and  that  a 
program  of  tax  reform  be  Instituted  which 
would  result,  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  and  on  an  orderly  basis,  in  a  tax-rate 
structure— particularly  in  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax— which  would  be  moderate 
at  all  levels  and  permit  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  economic  poten- 
tial. Petitions  are  herewith  submitted  by 
James  Fox,  president  of  the  Waterloo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  connection  with 
the  organization's  project  tax  reform;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

169.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
clerk.  Orange  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Goshen.  N.Y.,  peUtlonlng  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
Byrd  amendment  to  the  Federal  road  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

160.  Also,  peUtlon  of  Edmond  P.  E^n. 
Schenectady.  N.Y.,  relative  to  a  rvdress  of 
grievance  against  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


to  the  "death  sentence"?    Is  that  demo- 
cratic? 

Tenth.  In  the  famous  trial  of  the  43 
Air  Force  pilots  which  took  place  in 
Santiago,  is  it  true  that  they  were  ac- 
quitted and  that  you  showed  your  dis- 
approval, and  that  therefore  the  attor- 
neys were  expelled  from  the  courtroom 
and  detained?  Among  them  a  lawyer 
who  once  defended  you? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  a  result  of  your 
ordei-s.  a  new  tribunal  was  formed  under 
the  supervision  of  your  brother,  Raul, 
and  that  he  took  the  position  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  as  well  as  the  defense 
minister,  and  that  he  then  accused  his 
lawyers  of  being  Batista  sympathizers? 

Eleventh.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  these 
acquitted  persons  were  tried  all  over 
again  and  the  majority  of  them  sen- 
tenced to  30  years  at  hard  labor? 

Twelfth.  During  the  dlcUtorship 
which  you  fought  against,  the  embassies 
in  Havana  had  no  trouble  whatsoever  in 
getting  out  of  the  country,  those  persons 
who  took  refuge  in  them?  Why  is  there 
such  a  great  contrast  between  what 
went  on  under  Batista  and  what  goes 
on  today,  regarding  the  right  of  refuge 
and  asylum? 

Thirteenth.  You  have  said  that  the 
executions  in  Cuba  would  not  exceed 
more  than  400 — yet  there  are  well  over 
500  already,  and  5,000  are  still  awaiting 
trial?    Do  you  think  such  blood  baths. 
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and  such  purges  are  becoming  to  a  dem- 
ocratic government  that  professes  love 
for  humanity? 

Fourteenth.  Is  it  not  true  that  your 
mother,  Mrs.  Llna  Rus  Castro— your  own 
mother — has  said  that  during  the  Ba- 
tista government  she  not  only  had  per- 
sonal guaranty  of  safety,  but  that  her 
home  and  family  properties  were  also 
protected?  Would  this  policy  not  be 
better  than  the  one  your  government 
presently  engages  in? 


Vcrrazzaio  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  435 
years  ago.  on  April  17.  1524.  the  first 
white  man  entered  New  York  Bay  and 
discovered  Manhattan  Island. 

This  man  was  the  great  Italian  navi- 
gator and  explorer,  Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razzano:  a  man  whose  name  should 
rank  with  those  of  Columbus,  Vespucci, 
and  Magellan,  but  who  instead,  has 
been  largely  forgotten  and  ignored.  He 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  text- 
books and  his  history  is  only  known  to 
a  few  scholars.  Yet,  the  fact  remains 
that,  85  years  before  Henry  Hudson  and 
96  years  before  the  Mayflower  pilgrims. 
Verrazzano  had  come  to  these  shores, 
explored  them  carefully,  and  told  Eu- 
roF>e  about  them. 

Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  was  born 
near  Florence  about  1485.  His  family 
was  engaged  in  the  trading  of  spices, 
silk,  and  other  precious  commodities 
from  the  Orient.  Quite  early  in  life 
Giovanni  acquired  his  geographical  and 
nautical  knowledge  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
He  made  his  first  trip  to  the  New  World 
in  1508  at  the  age  of  23.  Some  years 
later  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
King  of  France  who  decided  to  send 
Verrazzano  to  discover  a  northwest  pas- 
sage to  Asia.  In  January  1524,  there- 
fore, the  navigator  set  sail  on  the  100- 
ton,  3-masted  Dauphine.  More  than  3 
months  later  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  and  named  the  new  con- 
tinent Francesca.  after  the  King.  He 
then  proceeded  northv/ard  as  far  as 
Newfoundland.  En  route  the  Dauphine 
anchored  in  New  York  Bay  and  was 
greeted  by  a  group  of  surprised  Indians 
whom  Verrazzano  described  as  agree- 
able, fiiendb'.  and  pleasant.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  stay  was  cut  short  by  an  un- 
favorable wind,  but  not  before  New  York 
was  given  its  first  name  of  Angoulgeme. 
A  few  years  after  this  historic  expedi- 
Mon  Verrazzano,  while  exploring  new 
lands,  was  captured  by  the  natives  and 
killed. 

The  contributions  of  Verrazzano  to 
American  history  are  many.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  chart  and  name  the 
harbors,  bays,  capes,  and  islands  that 
he  discovered,  thus  opening  the  path  to 
other  voyagers  who  have  come  to  these 
shores  in  ever-growing  numbers  since 


then.  The  principal  merit  of  this  great 
Italian,  however,  stems  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  European  to  sail  to 
our  shores  with  the  express  purpose  of 
exploring  them.  His  voyage  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  scientific  and 
purposeful  of  all  those  made  in  the  16th 
century  and  his  report  of  the  voyage  one 
of  the  most  accurate  of  those  writt«i  at 
that  time. 

Thus  Verrazzano  Day  should  serve  to 
keep  awake  the  aiH>reciatlon  and  knowl- 
edge of  our  great  historical  heritage  and 
as  a  reminder  of  the  cultural  relations 
between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  that 
had  their  beginnings  with  the  famous 
Florentine  explorer,  Giovaimi  da  Ver- 
razzano. It  should  also  serve  as  just 
one  more  reminder  of  the  great  contri- 
butions made  by  the  Italians  to  these 
United  States. 

Fr<Mn  Verrazzano  and  Columbus  down 
through  the  ages  to  La  Guardia  and 
Fermi  the  Italians  have  left  their  mark 
on  American  history  and  culture. 


Dr.  Warren  Tracy  and  Co«  Collefc 
Library 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Na- 
tional Library  Week  draws  to  a  close,  I 
would  like  to  salute  the  Stewart  Me- 
morial Library,  which  is  a  part  of  Coe 
College,  one  of  the  truly  fine  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  my  district. 

The  library,  a  gift  of  the  late  Col. 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  has  recently  imder- 
gone  a  facility  expansion  and  physical 
improvement  program.  The  program, 
which  amounted   to  $37,763,  includes  a 

new  lighting  system,  new  stacks  and 
study  areas,  and  new  draperies.  Other 
improvements  for  the  library  include  a 
microfilm  and  microcard  reader  and  a 
verifax  photo  copier. 

This  fine  progress  in  the  Coe  College 
Library  can  be  attributed  to  the  imtiring 
work  of  Dr.  Warren  Tracy,  and  his  fine 
staff.  The  staff  includes  Mrs.  Warren 
Tracy,  reference  librarian;  Mrs.  Fred  C. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Freda  Chambers, 
circulation  librarians;  Mrs.  Donald 
Stonemen,  cataloger,  and  part-time  stu- 
dent workers. 

Dr.  Tracy,  who  is  now  in  his  fifth  year 
as  head  librarian,  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  rebuilding  the  library.  With  a 
few  grants,  and  many  long  hours  of  work 
by  Dr.  Tracy,  the  library  collection  now 
includes  65,000  volumes  and  280  periodi- 
cals— some  dating  before  the  1900's. 
Under  his  leadership  exhibits  of  wider 
cultural  and  artistic  scope  are  going  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  library  similar  to  the 
current  one;  the  Gertrude  Stein  exhibit. 

It  must  l>e  remembered  that  the  uni- 
versities with  their  large  libraries  are  not 
fully  responsible  for  the  cultural  growth 
o'  a  city.  But  rather  it  is  the  small 
liberal  arts  college  libraries,  with  their 


small  stafTs,  that  have  taken  the  cultural 
lead  in  the  cities.  These  staffs,  such  as 
the  one  Dr.  Tracy  heads,  have  made  the 
growth  of  their  libraries  a  vei-y  personal 
one  in  which  the  entire  city  has  benefited. 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  give  particular 
recognition  to  Dr.  Warren  Tracy  and 
Coe  College  for  their  fine  contribution  to 
the  liberal  arts  college  library  and  to 
their  city  of  Cedar  Rapids. 


Toll  Cbarf et  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Are  Grossly  Inadequate  and  Once 
Afain  the  American  Taxpayer  It 
Headed  for  Another  Mnlti-Million-Dol- 
lar  Ride 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, it  was  armounced  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  formally  set  the 
tolls  which  ships  will  be  charged  to  use 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  when  it  opens 
late  in  April.  The  tolls  as  announced  for 
moving  the  length  of  the  entire  Seaway 
from  Montreal  to  Lake  Erie  will  he  6 
cents  on  each  ton  of  a  ship's  official 
weight  plus  42  cents  for  each  ton  of  bulk 
cargo  or  95  cents  a  ton  on  general  cargo. 

In  my  opinion,  these  tolls  will  prove  to 
be  grossly  inadequate  and  once  again 
the  poor  taxpayer  will  be  taken  for  an- 
other multi-million-dollar  ride.  The 
public  who  today  pays  for  practically  all 
of  the  costs  of  maintaining  our  entire 
system  of  inland  waterways,  is  probably 
getting  used  to  paying  and  paying  for 
facilities  which  benefit  only  a  handful. 
But  that  doesn't  make  it  right. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  American  principal  in  drafting 
the  tolls,  can  accomplish  with  the  an- 
nounced tolls  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress which  is  self-liquidation  within  50 
years  of  the  $128  million  cost.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  utterly  impossible  to  follow  this 
mandate  with  inadequate  toll  charges 
which  are  based  on  highly  speculative 
volumes  and  an  estimate  of  prospective 
traffic  volume  which  exceeds  the  prac- 
tical capacity  of  the  facilities  soon  to  be 
opened. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  law 
regarding  self-liquidation  through  toll 
revenues,  there  were  important  economic 
considerations  which  Congress  must 
have  certainly  recognized  when  it  was 
decided  that  tolls  would  be  charged. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  con- 
siderations was  the  Seaway's  effect  on 
the  overall  costs  and  adequacy  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  system.  Unless 
the  Seaway  is  fully  self-supporting,  with 
no  element  of  subsidy  to  the  users,  it 
cannot  possibly  contribute  to  the  true 
economy  of  the  whole  transportation 
picture.  In  a  competitive  transpoi-tation 
situation,  inadequate  tolls  are  going  to 
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create  uneconomic  transportation  pat- 
terns by  shifting  traffic  from  less  costly 
methods  to  the  more  costly,  subsidized 
method. 

These  inadequate  toll  charges  which 
will  not  cover  full  costs  place  the  rail- 
roads on  a  standby  basis.  This  con- 
sequence will  be  all  the  more  serious 
and  disruptive  because  the  Seaway  is 
only  a  part-time  transportation  facility, 
whereas  the  Nation  for  its  commerce 
and  defense  requires  dependable  trans- 
portation services  in  both  sununer  and 
winter.  The  Nation's  transportation  re> 
quirements  for  defense  obviously  do  not 
cease  with  the  close  of  the  navigation 
season,  nor  does  its  commerce  hibernate. 
Subsidizing  the  Seaway,  through  in- 
adequate tolls,  further  aggravate  these 
factors  of  instability,  with  seasonal  dis- 
turbances of  employment.  This  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  existing  aims  of  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  stability  of 
employment  conditions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  its  several  industries,  in- 
cluding the  railroads. 

To  arrive  at  the  charges  just  an- 
nounced, the  Seaway  Corporation,  in 
estimating  the  annual  tonnage  that  the 
Seaway  could  handle,  is  as  far  off  first 
,  base  as  were  the  cost  estimates  pre- 
sented in  1954  to  the  Congress  to  gain 
approval  of  the  project.  The  cost  esti- 
..mates  have  now  proven  to  be  unrealistic 
and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
there  will  be  two  outs.  The  official  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  capacity  of  the  Sea- 
way has  been  for  some  time  50  million 
tons — and  now  a  Seaway  official  has  said 
that  it  may  reach  75  million  tons.  All 
I  can  say  about  both  of  these  estimates 
Is:  fantastic.  And  I  will  tell  you  why. 
The  main  purpose  in  deepening  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  to  encourage  oceangoing 
vessels  having  a  draft  of  27  feet  or  less 
to  serve  inland  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  order  to  reach  those  ports,  these  ships 
must  pass  through  the  only  connecting 
link  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal  has 
generally  been  recognized  as  the  crit- 
ical limiting  factor  governing  the  volume 
of  traffic  that  can  move  through  the  Sea- 
way. It  is  amazing  to  me  why  the  U.S. 
Tolls  CMnmittee  in  its  report  of  last  June 
said  nothing  about  this  very  vital  mat- 
ter although  a  press  release  accompany- 
ing the  report  mentioned  a  maximum 
tonnage  of  cargo  of  60  million  tons  at 
Welland.  There  was  absolutely  no  ex- 
planation of  how  the  figure,  which  of 
course  is  totally  unrealistic,  was  picked 
out  of  thin  air. 

The  records  show  that  the  peak  traffic 
volume  through  the  Welland  Canal  was 
23  million  tons  in  1956.  While  I  real- 
ize that  the  deepening  of  the  canal  and 
the  Seaway  to  allow  passage  of  ships 
having  drafts  up  to  27  feet  will  mean 
that  ships  with  greater  tonnage  capacity 
will  use  the  facilities,  it  is  utterly  ri- 
diculous to  assume  that  the  tonnage 
capacity  at  Welland  will  ever  within  the 
forseeable  future  reach  60  million  tons 
a  year.  This,  believe  it  or  not,  is  more 
than  2«/2  times  the  traffic  which  has 
ever  passed  through  the  canal  in  1  year. 
Gentlemen,  you  must  understand  that 
the  agreed-upon  tolls  were  set  using  this 


fantastic  tonnage  capacity  as  a  starting 
point  and  I  am  sure  you  are  wondering 
how  the  Government  is  ever  going  to 
recoup  its  investment.  You  can  stop 
wondering  because  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  it  will. 

How  am  I  going  to  tell  my  friends  back 
in  Altoona.  Pa.,  where  the  only  water  we 
have  is  Brush  Run.  which  is  deep  enough 
for  canoes  after  the  rainy  season,  that 
they  are  going  to  help  pay  for  the  deficit 
which  the  Government  faces  because  of 
inadequate  tolls  for  the  Seaway?  They 
already  know  they  are  helping  to  con- 
tribute close  to  $40  million  each  year  just 
to  maintain  navigation  on  our  inland 
waterways  system  £Uid  many  more  mil- 
lions to  improve  it.  Soon  they  will  be 
asked  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  Sea- 
way. 

And  what  about  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
nearest  of  which  is  almost  200  miles  from 
my  district.  In  a  recent  statement,  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  the  imposition 
of  any  tolls  on  the  Seaway  constituted  a 
distinct  threat  to  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  the  Great  Lakes  area,  Adm.  Lyndon 
Spencer,  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  said: 

The  Great  Lakes  are  a  natural  highway  for 
moving  grain  from  western  growing  centers  to 
eastern  consuming  centers. 

Certainly  the  Great  Lakes  are  a 
natural  highway  that  no  ships  could  use 
unless  harbors  were  deepened,  locks 
maintained,  and  channels  dredged.  Do 
you  know  how  much  the  Government  has 
spent  to  date  on  this  natural  highway — 
more  than  $500  million  of  your  money 
and  mine. 

Many  people  have  said  that  the  reces- 
sion caused  most  of  the  unemployment  in 
the  railroad  industry  that  exists  today. 
Perhaps  it  caused  some  layoffs,  but  to  me 
a  principal  cause  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  Government's  subsidizing  the 
water  carriers.  This  must  be  curtailed. 
But  let  us  get  back  to  the  Welland 
Canal  and  its  capacity.  I  wonder  if  the 
Development  Corporation  when  it  sug- 
gested the  tolls  which  are  supposed  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  Seaway  understood 
what  the  workable  capacity  of  Welland 
meant.  Certainly  much  more  is  involved 
than  figuring  the  maximum  number  of 
lockages  that  can  be  performed  per  day 
and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  days 
in  the  navigation  season  to  obtain  a 
total  of  physical  capacity  in  lockages.  If 
they  made  this  kind  of  mathematical 
caper,  we  are  in  for  trouble. 

In  determining  tonnage  capacity,  al- 
lowances should  have  been  made  for  in- 
terruptions because  of  adverse  weather 
and  accidents.  More  important  still  is 
the  fact  that  the  traffic  will  not  fiow  with 
uniform  regularity  all  hours  of  the  day. 
in  all  days  of  the  peak  month,  in  all 
months  of  the  navigation  season,  or  from 
one  navigation  season  to  another.  These 
variations  of  traffic  have  a  pronounced 
downward  effect  upon  the  practical  ca- 
pacity of  the  canal  and  should  have  been 
used  as  a  basis  in  formulating  toll  levels 
to  cover  costs. 

Available  data  clearly  show  that  traffic 
at  Welland  is  not  evenly  spaced  through- 
out the  navigation  season,  but  starts  off 
slowly,  rises  to  a  summer  peak,  and 
tapers  off  with   the  approach   of  cold 
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weather.  Therefore,  any  calculation  of 
Welland's  capacity  that  treats  every  day 
or  month  of  the  navigation  season  as 
equivalent  is  certain  to  involve  substan- 
tial error  and  cannot  represent  the  effec- 
tive capacity. 

So  it  is  also  with  respect  to  year-to- 
year  variations  in  traffic  resulting  from 
fluctuations  in  the  general  economy. 
This  simply  means  that  the  top  capacity 
of  Welland.  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not 
be  used  every  year,  owing  to  business 
fluctuations  affecting  such  major  com- 
modities as  ore,  grain,  coal,  as  well  as 
others.  On  the  average,  over  a  period  of 
years,  it  is  unlikely  for  this  reason  that 
the  full  annual  capacity  of  Welland 
would  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
90  percent,  since  the  capacity  cannot  be 
exceeded  but  utilization  will  frequently 
fall  below  it.  Over  the  10  years  from 
1948  through  1957,  for  example,  the  vol- 
ume of  bulk  freight  on  the  Great  Lakes 
ranged  from  a  high  of  200  million  tons 
in  1953  to  a  low  of  151  million  tons  in 
1954.  A  realistic  determination  of  toll 
levels  should  have  taken  these  cyclical 
fluctuations  into  account. 

Summing  up  all  of  these  pertinent  con- 
siderations, and  giving  them  a  realistic 
evaluation,  points  out  clearly  that  the 
effective  capacity  of  Welland  cannot  ex- 
ceed 40  million  tons  and  will  be  less  than 
that  year  in  and  year  out.  This  would 
allow  for  a  maximum  of  7,200  transits, 
with  more  large  vessels  than  have  used 
the  canal  up  to  now  and  fewer  possibili- 
ties than  in  the  past  for  multiple  transits. 
It  also  allows  for  greater  average  cargo 
tonnage  per  vessel  transited,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  asstmie  that 
the  average  cargo  tons  per  transit  will 
exceed  5,500  tons  at  any  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  which  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  average  in  recent  years. 
There  will  be  very  probably  some  larger 
vessels,  but  there  will  also  continue  to  be 
many  small  ones  and  empty  ones  to  keep 
the  average  size  of  the  vessels  from  soar- 
ing as  the  unrestrained  optimists  have 
led  us  to  believe. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  agree  with  my 
analysis  of  the  cargo  tonnage  capacity 
of  Welland,  which  I  think  is  very  realis- 
tic, it  goes  without  saying  that  the  40 
million  ton  figure  provides  the  top  limit 
of  tonnage  that  should  have  been  taken 
as  a  basis  for  determining  appropriate 
tolls  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
for  Welland. 

Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayer,  the 
Tolls  Committee  in  recognition  of  the 
functional  relationship  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Welland  Canal  has  set 
the  maximum  seaway  traffic  at  50  million 
tons  compared  with  60  million  tons  for 
Welland.  The  difference  of  10  million 
tons  is  principally  accounted  for  by  in- 
terlake  traffic  which  does  not  use  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Very  probably  this 
interlake  traffic  will  expand  and  further 
reduce  the  remaining  seaway  traffic  po- 
tential as  affected  by  Welland. 

Since  my  analysis  shows  that  the  Tolls 
Committee  has  overestimated  the  Wel- 
land capacity  by  at  least  20  million  tons, 
it  has  likewise  overestimated  the  avail- 
able traffic  potential  of  the  Seaway  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  at  least  the  same 
amount.   Hence,  the  maximum  traffic  for 
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the  Seaway  will  be  no  more  than  30  mil- 
lion tons  Instead  of  50  million  tons.  This 
means  that  the  Seaway  revenues  as  cal- 
culated by  the  Tolls  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  the  agreed  upon  tolls  will  siifflce 
to  cover  only  80  percent  of  the  Seaway 
costs,  thus  falling  far  short  of  the  re- 
quirements of  law  with  respect  to  self- 
liquidation. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  those 
responsible  for  setting  the  tolls  did  not 
fully  take  into  account  a  realistic  ton- 
nage capacity  for  Welland.  If  they  had 
it  would  have  been  clear  that  consider- 
ably higher  tolls  were  necessary  to  effect 
self-liquidation  within  the  required  pe- 
riod. I  am  sure  the  higher  tolls  would 
not  have  discouraged  ships  from  using 
the  Seaway  because  traffic  that  will  be- 
come firmly  attached  to  this  route  as  the 
most  advantageous  means  of  transporta- 
tion can  afford  to  pay  full-cost  tolls.  I 
can  see  no  need  to  offer  a  bargain  variety 
of  tolls  for  traffic  which  can  be  realis- 
tically expected  to  develop  for  the  Sea- 
way on  an  economic  basis.  And  yet,  this 
is  what  has  been  done  as  the  Seaway 
prepares  to  open  for  its  navigation  sea- 
son. 

Although  the  law  states  that  a  review 
of  the  situation  must  be  made  before 
July  1.  1964,  this  is  much  too  long  to  wait 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  rectify  the  mis- 
takes that  have  already  been  made.  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration should  insist  that,  after  the  close 
of  the  navigation  season  in  1980.  a  re- 
view of  the  toll  charges  be  made  to  de- 
termine how  much  the  tolls  should  be 
raised.  After  two  full  seasons,  sufficient 
statistico  should  have  been  developed 
which  will  show  whether  we  are  collect- 
ing enough  to  cover  our  costs.  I  am  sure 
these  figures  when  they  are  made  pub- 
lic, will  show  the  absolute  necessity  for 
making  an  upward  readjustment  of  tolls 
for  the  Seaway  and  the  canal. 


Social  Secnrity  Makes  Nickel-Skooter  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1959 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  I  submit  the  following  broad- 
cast I  made  over  the  Manion  Forum  Net- 
work on  Simday  evening,  April  12,  1959, 
when  discussing  the  inequities  and  faults 
of  our  present  old  age  security  insurance 
system.  I  do  so  principally  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  edification  of  the  many 
new  Members  of  Congress. 

SOClAt    SSCVUTT    MaKXS    NICKCL- SHOOTER    Or 
PONZI 

Dean  Makion.  1  think  it  was  Mark  Twain 
who  first  said  that  •verybody  talks  about 
the  weather  but  nobody  doos  anything  about 
It.  With  our  social  security  system,  it  is 
Just  the  opposite.  Everybody  pays  for  it,  but 
practically  nobody  tallu  about  It. 


The  clever  Washington  bureaucrats  who 
manage  the  Involved,  Inexplicable  mishmash, 
known  as  the  Federal  social  security  system, 
have  made  it  Into  a  pollUcal  sacred  cow. 
No  matter  where  it  roams,  what  It  does,  or 
how  precariously  it  teeters  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  no  politician  who  equates  his 
own  chances  for  reelection  with  the  public 
interest  will  dare  to  remonstrate. 

In  the  handbook  of  practical  politics,  it 
says  that  all  the  ambitious  Congressman  is 
supposed  to  do  about  social  security  is  to 
raise  the  benefits  and  spread  the  coverage. 
If  he  should  happen  to  question  the  obvious 
vandalism  of  thus  burning  the  taxpayer's 
candle  at  both  ends,  he  will  be  deluged  with 
vituperation  as  a  calloused  enemy  of  our 
needy  old  p>eople. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  Congressmen 
in  Washington  who  do  not  quail  before  the 
menacing  public  relations  octopus  of  the 
Federal  E>epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  who  thus  dare  to  tell  the 
awful  truth  about  our  present  social  security 
system. 

I  have  one  of  these  courageous  Congress- 
men with  me  at  this  microphone  now.  Rep- 
resentative Noah  Morgan  Mason,  of  Illinois, 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  20  years. 
His  firmly  eEtablished  reputation  for  honest, 
enlightened  statesmanship  enabled  him  to 
throw  away  the  political  handbook  years 
ago.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  his  can- 
dor is  refreshing  and  that  his  logic  is  ir- 
refutable. 

Here  is  my  greatly  respected  friend.  Con- 
gressman Mason. 

Congressman  Mason.  Thank  you.  Dean 
Manion,  for  those  kind  words  of  introduction. 
I  am  both  honored  and  delighted  to  be  given 
this  opportunity  to  spealc  to  your  Sunday 
evening  radio  audience  on  the  subject  of 
social  security.  It  Is  a  difficult  subject  to 
understand  or  to  explain. 

Our  present  social  security  setup  is  un- 
sound, inequitable  and  dishonest.  The 
Brookings  InsUtution,  one  of  the  best  re- 
search organizations  in  the  United  State*  to- 
day, after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study, 
recommended  that  our  social  security  setup 
be  scrapped,  abandoned,  and  that  a  pay-as- 
you-go  social  security  program  be  established 
In  Its  place. 

I  agree  with  that  recommendation.  If  it 
were  adopted  and  carried  out,  it  would  mean, 
as  the  Brookings  Institution  expresses  it: 
"Our  generation  would  care  for  its  own  old 
people  and  trust  future  generations  to  do 
likewise." 

In  1950,  after  3'^  months  of  exhaustive 
bearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  was  one  of  the  three  memliers  of 
that  committee  who  voted  "no"  on  a  bill 
that  proposed  to  expand  the  coverage  of 
aoctal  security  and  to  Increase  the  benefits. 
I  was  also  1  of  14  House  Members  to  vot« 
"no"  on  the  final  passage  of  that  blU  In  the 
House. 

Since  then,  I  have  opposed  every  attempt 
to  expand  our  social  security  program,  to 
increase  its  benefits,  or  to  increase  the  social 
security  tax  rates.  Yet,  I  am  heartily  In 
favor  of  a  sound,  liberal  social  security  i>ro- 
gram  to  take  care  of  oiu  needy  old  people. 

UNSOUND,  DISHONEST,   INEQUrfABLE 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
gathered  during  the  8V^  months  of  public 
hearings  in  1950  was  to  the  effect  that  our 
present  social  security  setup  was  unsound, 
dishonest,  and  inequitable,  that  it  was  "a 
Ponzl-type  shell  game,"  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  F.D.R.  and  his  New  Deal  as- 
sociates, as  a  plan  to  provide  security  In 
their  old  ag«. 

It  Is  an  Insurance  program  which  if  prac- 
ticed by  any  Insurance  company  today  would 
land  every  director  and  every  official  of  that 
company  in  the  penitentiary  for  misuse  or 
misappropriation  of  trust  fimds. 

The  present  social  security  program  is 
characterized  In  a  report  of  the  Brookings 


Institution  as  a  plan  whereby  "we  (the  pres- 
ent generation)  do  the  promising:  you  (all 
futiu-e  generations)  do  the  paying."  That  is 
an  accxirate  picture  of  our  present  social  secu- 
rity program. 

The  following  social  sectirtty  facts  bear 
out  these  contentions;  they  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored: 

First.  When  the  social  seciu-ity  law  was 
adopted  in  1934,  It  provided  that  all  money 
collected  In  social  security  taxes  should  be 
dumped  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  that 
such  cash  oould  be  used  tor  the  general  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  placing  Gov- 
ernment I  O  U's  or  bonds  into  the  social  se- 
curity fund  in  lieu  of  the  cash  as  a  book- 
keeping arrangement.  That  provUion  is  stiU 
In  the  law. 

Second.  Under  the  law,  some  $50  billion 
has  been  collected  in  social  security  taxes, 
but  less  than  half  that  amount  has  been 
paid  out  in  benefits.  The  balance — all  spent 
for  the  general  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment— Is  a  debt  that  has  been  placed  upon 
the  backs  of  future  generations. 

Taxing  American  workers  to  get  money  to 
pay  social  security  benefits  to  the  workers 
upon  retirement,  then  spending  half  the 
money  collected  for  other  piuposes  is  neither 
fair  nor  equitable. 

Third.  Our  social  security  program,  since 
its  Inception,  has  been  used  for  political 
purposes  by  both  parties.  In  election  years, 
benefits  have  been  increased  to  attract  votes 
for  the  party  In  power,  thereby  making  the 
social  security  fund  actuarily  unsound. 

Then,  in  the  off-election  year,  the  social 
secxirlty  Ux  rates  have  been  Increased  to  try 
to  get  the  fund  back  on  an  actuarily  sound 
basis.  (If  that  is  not  playing  politics  with 
the  welfare  of  our  retired  old  people,  I  do 
not  linow  what  is.) 

Fourth.  The  original  purpose  of  the  social 
security  program  was  to  establish  a  floor  of 
security  under  the  low -income  worker  for 
support  in  his  old  age.  He  was  then  ex- 
pected to  build  upcMi  that  floor  added  secu- 
rity by  buying  insurance,  by  establishing  a 
savings  account,  or  by  making  Investments 
with  his  extra  cash. 

To  make  this  possible,  a  tax  was  levied 
only  upon  the  first  $2,000  of  the  worker's 
income.  Today,  we  levy  a  tax  upon  the  first 
$4,800  of  the  worker's  inctane,  leaving  little 
if  any  cash  for  the  taxpayer  to  Invest  for 
himself. 

We  have  entirely  forgotten  the  original 
purpose  of  social  security.  Today,  Uncle 
Sam  acts  as  thoiigh  the  worker  Is  not  cap- 
able of  spending  his  own  money  wisely,  for 
security  in  his  old  age;  therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  do  It  for  him. 

SHOULD   BZ    ON    PAT-AS-TOU-CO   BASIS 

These  facts — and  they  are  facts — ^added  to 
the  evidence  given  In  the  public  hearings  In 
1950.  convince  me  that  we  should,  without 
further  delay,  adopt  the  social  security  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  place  the  social  security  program  upon 
a  cash  basis — a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

If  we  did  that,  it  would  eliminate  the 
present  yearly  $500  million  Interest  charge 
upon  our  fictitioiis  social  security  fund-- 
which  will  soon  become  a  $1  billion  Interest 
charge. 

It  also  would  do  away  with  aU  need  for 
reserves,  all  need  for  level  premiums,  all 
need  for  costly  and  elaborate  bookkeeping 
systems,  all  need  for  the  present  heavy 
administrative  costs  of  social  security,  and 
it  would  make  possible  the  payment  of 
more  llt>eral  social  security  benefits  to  oiu- 
retired  old  people  in  the  lower  income 
brackets.  That  in  itself  would  be  well 
worthwhile. 

To  demonstrate  how  unsound  and  dis- 
honest oxir  present  social  seciu-tty  program 
is,  I  offer  the  following  hypothetical  case: 

John  Smith  decides  to  establish  his  own 
social  security  program,  so  he  deducts  a  cer- 
tain percent  of  each  pay  check  he  receives 
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and  place*  the  cash  regularly  In  his  safe 
deposit  box.  After  doing  this  for  several 
years  and  having  thus  set  aside,  say,  $5,000, 
to  insure  security  in  his  old  age,  John  Smith 
starts  to  spend  each  month  more  than  he 
earns — ss  Uncle  Sam  does  now. 

Then,  John  Smith  hits  upon  the  plan  of 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  cash  out  of 
his  lockbox  each  month  to  spend,  placing 
In  the  box.  In  lieu  of  the  cash  extracted, 
promissory  notes  to  himself.  If  John  Smith 
keeps  this  up,  when  he  retires  he  will  have 
only  promissory  notes  to  himself  to  live  on — 
which  he  has  no  way  of  changing  into  cash 
for  groceries. 

That  is  exactly  what  Uncle  Sam  is  doing 
with  the  social  security  tax  receipts — the 
only  difference  being  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
the  general  taxing  power  to  invoke  in  order 
to  change  his  I  O  U's  into  cash  to  meet  his 
future  social  security  obligations. 

But,  that  means  of  course  new  taxes,  addi- 
tional taxes,  to  meet  obligations  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  paid  for  already  by 
the  beneficiaries.  ^ 

I  wonder  if  that  scheme  of  taxing  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  social 
security  beneficiary  for  something  he  and 
his  employer  are  supposed  to  have  paid  for 
can  be  called  anything  but  dishonest  and 
Immoral,  a  Ponzi-type  shell  game  that  has 
been  sold  to  the  American  taxpayer  as  a 
plan  to  provide  security  in  his  old  age. 

For  years  I  have  been  working  in  Con- 
gress, not  to  abolish  social  security,  as  some 
people  would  have  you  believe,  but  rather 
to  place  our  social  security  program  upon 
a  sound  basis,  a  cash  basis,  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  collecting  each  year  Just  the  amount 
of  social  security  taxes  needed  to  pay  the 
benefits  due  that  year  for  the  support  of 
our  retired  old  people. 

In  that  way — paraphrasing  the  words  of 
the  Brookings  Institution  report — we  (the 
present  generation)  would  take  care  of  our 
own  old  people,  and  you  (all  future  genera- 
tions) would  be  exf>ected  to  do  likewise. 
To  my  mind,  that  would  be  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  in  connection  with  our  social 
security  problem. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you,  Congressman 
Noah  Mason.  Now,  my  friends,  do  you  see 
any  reason  why  the  Irrefutable  truth  that 
Congressman  Mason  has  Just  spoken  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  millions  who  are 
now  being  ruthlessly  taxed  under  the  false 
pretense  that  they  are  thus  providing  for 
their  old  age? 

We  must  take  care  of  our  needy  old  people 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  the  pres- 
ent so-called  social  security  system,  which 
Is  merely  taxation  with  misrepresentation, 
should  be  changed  for  something  that  will 
do  the  necessary  Job. 

Send  Congressman  Mason's  speech  to  your 
Congressman.  Ask  him  to  give  you  his  frank 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  what  Congressman 
Mason  has  suggested. 


Lewis  L.  Straost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1959 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  honorable  gentlemen,  coura- 
geous and  patriotic  men,  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  Is  Lewis  L.  Strauss. 
He  is  gentle:  he  Is  kind;  he  is  humble; 
he  possesses  the  quality  of  greatness  that 
in  om-  history  such  rare  men  as  he  have 


given  as  a  heritage  to  the  Nation.  At 
the  moment  he  is  enduring  a  prolonged 
and  difficult  personal  trlsJ.  It  is  good 
that  those  who  know,  admire,  and  re- 
spect him  speak  words  of  encouragement 
at  this  time. 


AnniTertary  of  Lincoln^  West  Vtrfinia 
Statehood  Proclamatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WIST    VnOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20, 1959 

Mr.  HECHLIIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of 
my  home  Statu  of  West  Virginia.  On 
this  date  96  years  ago,  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator, President  Abraham  Lincoln,  signed 
the  proclamation  that  designated  West 
Virginia  a  new  State. 

The  actual  admission  of  West  Virginia 
into  the  Union  came  60  days  later,  on 
June  20,  1863,  under  the  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  proclamation.  This  lat- 
ter date  is  celebrated  as  West  Virginia 
Day  in  our  State,  but  the  confirmation 
of  its  entry  into  the  Union  occurred  on 
April  20. 

President  Lincoln,  sorely  beset  by  the 
crushing  burden  of  wartime  leadership, 
probably  had  little  time  to  reflect  on  the 
consequences  and  importance  of  his  ac- 
tion. But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
formation  of  this  new  State  was 
widely  acclaimed.  The  courageous  stand 
against  slavery — and  particularly  against 
being  drawn  into  war  with  the  indis- 
soluble Union— which  the  hardy  and  in- 
dependent mountain  folk  had  taken  was 
thus  rewarded  with  status  as  a  free  and 
equal  State,  and  deservedly  so. 

It  is  an  oversimplification,  however,  to 
say  that  the  western  counties  broke  away 
from  the  mother  State  over  the  issue  of 
slavery  alone.  This  was  a  contributing 
factor,  but  not  the  only  one  by  any 
means. 

There  had  long  been  sentiment  for  the 
creation  of  a  separate  State  west  of  the 
crest  of  the  Appalachians. 

Geographically,  the  mountaineers  who 
settled  the  slopes  and  valleys  of  West 
Virginia  were  much  closer  to  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Ohio  Valley  than  to  other 
sections. 

By  sentiment,  too,  the  western  Vir- 
ginian belonged  with  his  hardy  coimter- 
parts  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  TTie  moim- 
taineer,  struggling  to  forge  a  better  life 
for  his  family  amid  the  towering,  forbid- 
ding mountains,  ielt  that  the  voice  of  the 
mountain  dweller — then  as  today — was 
not  always  heard. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  in  many  re- 
spects— in  fact.  In  almost  all  respects — 
the  stage  was  set  for  West  Virginia 
statehood  long  before  the  slave  issue  set 
the  Nation  aflame.  There  had  been  re- 
peated efforts  to  form  a  separate  State 
long  before  the  war  triggered  the  final 
break. 

West  Virginia  has  come  a  long  way 
since  then.  Vast  deposits  of  untold 
mineral  wealth  have  poured  from  her 
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mountains,  particularly  In  the  imbe- 
lievably  rich  coalfields  to  the  south. 
Chemical,  glass  and  steel  manufacturers 
have  chosen  the  many  resources  of  the 
State  in  the  manufacture  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Her  forests  are  still  undepleted. 
although  millions  of  feet  of  timber  have 
been  taken  from  her  majestic  hills. 

This  growth  might  have  been  slowed, 
might  possibly  never  have  attained  Its 
present  stature  at  all,  had  not  President 
Lincoln  determined  to  permit  this  eco- 
nomic entity  to  become  a  separate  State 
96  years  ago  today. 

Today,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  al- 
ready is  making  forward-looking  plans 
for  its  centennial.  4  years  hence  in  1963. 
Already,  elaborate  preparations  are 
being  made  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  State  entering  its  second  century. 
Realistic  and  thoughtful  planning  is  be- 
ing done  in  regard  to  West  Virginia's 
future,  in  an  attempt  to  assure  that  the 
second  century  will  be  even  greater  in 
achievement  than  the  first. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  pause,  as 
these  many  preparations  gain  mo- 
mentum, to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
American  who  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  document  that  proclaimed  West  Vir- 
ginia's birth,  during  the  year  that  marks 
the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  at  this 
point  insert  the  text  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  of  April  20.  1863: 

Pboclamation  ADMrrriNO  Wbst  Vduiinu  Imto 
THX  Union,  April  20,  1863.  bt  the  Pekbi- 
DINT  of  THX  UNrrxD  States  of  Amxeica 

Whereas  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
the  3l8t  day  of  December  last,  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  was  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  In  all  respects  whatever,  upon 
the  condition  that  certain  changes  should 
be  duly  made  in  the  proposed  constitution 
for  that  State;  and 

Whereas  proof  of  a  compliance  with  that 
condition,  as  required  by  the  second  section 
of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to 
me: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  X,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  declare  and  proclaim  that 
the  said  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  60  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  30th 
day  of  AprU.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  87th. 

ABEAHAIC   LiNCOUf. 

By  the  President: 

William  H.  Skwaeo, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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District  Hone  Rale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THX  ROUSK  OP  RSPRBSZNTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  20, 1959 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
famous    Cataline    oration,    that    great 


Roman  statesman.  Cicero,  spoke  seven 
words  which  legions  of  schoolboys  over 
the  intervening  centuries  have  com- 
mitted to  memory.    These  words  are: 

Quo  usque  tandem  abutere.  Catalins, 
patlentla  nostra. 

How  long,  oh  Cataline,  wUl  you  abuse  our 
patience? 

The  sense  of  frustration  which  Cicero 
expressed  in  the  Roman  Senate  is  one 
that  we  exp>erience  from  time  to  time  in 
this  modem  forum  of  representative 
government. 

It  is  one  that  aptly  describes  my  per- 
sonal sentiments  when  I  contemplate 
the  situation  of  home-rule  legislation  in 
this  body  today.  After  years  of  study 
and  despite  the  broad  support  for  this 
bill,  we  have,  at  this  hour,  gotten  exact- 
ly nowhere  in  obtaining  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  District  Committee. 

It  Is  not  as  if  this  legislation  were  new 
or  revolutionary.  This  home-rule  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  four  times  in  the 
last  five  Congresses.  It  is  presently  be- 
ing heard  by  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  no  interest  in 
the  bill.  Twenty-three  Members  of  this 
House,  of  both  parties,  have  introduced 
the  legislation. 

It  is  not  that  the  bill  has  no  urgency 
attached  to  it.  The  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  has  characterized  it 
as  the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  District  before  the 
Congress. 

Nor  can  one  say  that  there  is  little 
sentiment  in  favor  of  home  rule  in  the 
District  itself.  In  the  District  Demo- 
cratic primary  of  1956.  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  voters  expressed  their  support. 
Similarly,  in  a  recent  Republican  mail 
poll,  two-thirds  were  for  It. 

No.  it  is  not  lack  of  support,  lack  of 
interest  or  lack  of  importance  that  have 
stalled  action.  It  is  because  there  is 
wide  support  and  interest — because  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  anxious  to  vote  in  favor  of  home- 
rule  legislation — that  the  legislative 
process  has  been  obstructed.  Such  ob- 
structionism abuses  our  patience.  How 
long  will  it  last? 


WasluBfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1959 

Mr.  AIX3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  newsletter 
Of  AprU  18, 1959: 

Waskxnoton  RsrosT 
(By  Congressman  Baucx  Alokb.  Plfth  Dis- 
trict. Texas.  AprU  18. 1058) 
Cherry  blossoms  amid  balmy  wtather. 
snow,  and  bright  80-degr«s  sunshlns.  tn  that 
order,  maks  a  strange  week— but  that's 
•prlng  In  Washington.  Visitors  are  every- 
where, enjoying  sightseeing.  Republican 
women  from  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  the  NaUon  ar* 
here,  holding  their  annual  conference.    Ifs  a 


compliment  to  Congressmen  to  have  visitors 
from  home  who  will  take  the  time  to  observe 
the  legislative  process.  A  Congressman's  Job 
would  be  better  understood  if  constituents 
could  see  the  committee  work,  where  hear- 
ings are  held  and  legislation  fashioned. 
Then,  the  floor  work  in  the  House,  and 
finally  the  endless  office  routine  of  corre- 
spondence over  the  problems  of  constituents. 
Frequently,  all  activities  are  simultaneous. 
The  Federal  Government  has  grown  so 
large  in  recent  years  It  is  now  likely  that 
legislation  suffers  from  a  lack  of  study  by  the 
Congressmen,  who  are  besieged  with  count- 
less other  duties.  Worse  yet,  this  fact  will 
go  unrecognized  so  that  Government  getting 
out  of  hand  will  not  be  blamed  on  the  right 
cause,  namely,  too  little  time  to  do  too  many 
things.  Other  charges  will  be  made,  and 
more  legislation  devised  to  correct  legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  water  Is  muddled  fur- 
ther by  political  parties  that  choose  up  sides 
with  too  hasty  study  of  the  facts.  Only  as 
a  result  of  careful  study  of  alternatives  can 
the  successful  solutions  to  today's  problems 
be  found.  Often,  the  obvious  Is  most  diffi- 
cult to  see.  (Item:  A  Member  sent  a  pack- 
age of  sightsavers  made  in  his  district  to 
each  Congressman  saying,  "We  are  entering 
that  period  of  the  session  when  budget  fig- 
ures will  be  flying  fast  and  furiously.  I 
trust  these  will  assist  you  in  seeing  the 
figures  more  clearly.") 

The  military  construction  bill  totaled 
$1,251  million  for  defense  construction,  $131 
million  of  which  is  outside  the  United 
States  and  $548  million  approximately  is 
classlfled  (secret).  The  bill  includes  such 
items  as  operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance,  research  and  development  and 
test,  hospital  and  medical  facilities,  housing, 
utilities  and  real  estate.  Texas'  part  Is  $28 
million,  including  $348,000  for  Dallas'  Naval 
Air  Station  and  $64,000  for  the  Army  Reserve 
Center. 

The  military  Is  big  business  In  this  Nation, 
even  in  this  relatively  small  construction 
end.  In  fact,  defense  expenditures  are  so 
great  and  so  Integral  a  part  of  this  Nation's 
economy,  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
Russia  actually  wanted  peace,  and  we  were 
suddenly  faced  with  disarmament  and  demil- 
itarizing. Could  a  nation  of  free  people  and 
business  rooted  in  free  enterprise  survive 
competitively,  as  compared  to  the  regiment- 
ed societies  of  totalitarian  states  where  peo- 
ple can  be  ordered  about?  Here's  one  to 
think  about. 

The  Bob  Taft  Memorial  CarUlon  Tower 
symbolizes  the  side  of  America  that  everyone 
can  cherish  and  in  remembering  try  to  emu- 
late, thanking  God  for  the  <^portunity  and 
freedom  to  do  so.  At  the  dedication  these 
qualities  came  to  the  forefront,  and  re- 
freshingly, without  apology.  Bob  Taft  laid 
down  principles  and  then  followed  them, 
even  when  odds  were  great,  when  pressures 
against  him  were  almost  unbearable.  Ambi- 
tion and  power  were  sacrificed  when  he  re- 
linquished seniority  privileges  to  Join  an- 
other committee  to  write  a  labor  law,  which 
he  reasoned  then  was  the  Nation's  great  need. 
Conscience  was  his  guide,  not  political  pop- 
ularity. And  when  it  came  time  to  die, 
knowing  this  in  advance,  he  met  this  with- 
out missing  a  stride.  As  he  told  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  urged  him  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
"My  friend,  you  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I  am  going  to  die  with  my  boots 
on."  Here's  American  manhood  at  its  best. 
As  Mr.  Hoover  said.  "In  the  belfry  of  this 
monument  there  Is  a  magnificent  carUlon. 
When  these  great  bells  ring  out.  It  will  be  a 
summons  to  integrity  and  courage."  Con- 
gressmen should  hear  and  heed  these  bells. 
Bob  Taft's  memory  will  help  all  Americans. 
Our  Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster  Dul- 
les, was  resoundingly  praised  In  the  House 
When  his  retirement  from  office  was  an- 
nounced. I  wondered  why  he  couldnt  have 
received  some  of  this  praise  earlier  when  In- 


stead his  critics  were  denouncing  him. 
chiefly  for  his  unyielding  firmness  toward 
Russia.  Uke  Taft,  he  may  be  appreciated 
more  in  the  futiu-e,  when  those  who  coun- 
seled him  to  give  in  to  Russia  are  long 
forgotten. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  greatest  and 
strongest  men  removed  from  the  scene  when 
they  are  so  badly  needed?  Lincoln,  Taft, 
Senate  Chaplain  Peter  Marshall,  to  nam«j 
only  three  of  the  many.  An  even  heavier 
load  is  distributed  among  those  who  remain. 
In  this  world  we  have  a  big  Job  to  do  for 
ourselves,  our  chUdren,  and  future  genera- 
tions. To  this  task  we  had  better  dedicate 
ourselves. 

Remembering  Taffs  l>ellefs  In  the  role  of 
Federal  Government  would  be  so  helpful  to- 
day. For  example:  "This  was  the  way  Amer- 
ica was  built  up.  The  only  way  to  resume 
progress  is  to  assure  people  again  that  Gov- 
ernment wUl  not  interfere  with  their  normal 
and  reasonable  efforts  to  make  a  living; 
that  Government  vrtll  not  take  away  from 
them  the  profit  which  they  make;  that  rea- 
sonable success  will  receive  the  recognition 
it  deserves." 


Intematioiial  Aspects  of  Edacation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20, 1959 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  March  12  issue  of  the  County  Her- 
ald, the  Journal  of  the  Jefferson  County 
(Ala.)  Teachers  Association,  there  was 
published  an  article  which  I  prepared  for 
this  periodical  entitled  "International 
Aspects  of  Education."  With  the 
thought  that  the  article  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  same  herewith  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

International  Aspects  of  Education 

We  tend,  so  very  often,  to  think  about  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  the  local  viewpoint  only. 
When  education  is  mentioned  our  thoughts 
run  straight  to  underpaid  teachers,  to 
crowded  classrooms,  to  inadequate  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  for  students,  to  the  cur- 
rent American  debate  between  the  progres- 
sive educationists  and  the  neoorthodox  three 
R's  supporters,  and  the  question  of  whether 
Johnny  and  Janie  can  read.  It  is  all  well 
and  good  that  we  should  Indeed  think  first 
in  terms  of  local  education,  for  it  Is.  ob- 
viously, on  the  local  front  that  our  efforts 
in  behalf  of  better  educational  systems  and 
methods  and  facilities  have  the  most  effect. 
Or  I  should  say.  it  Is  on  the  city  and  county 
and  State  educational  levels  that  we  can  most 
readily  tell  whether  our  efforts  are  having 
any  effect  whatsoever. 

In  any  case,  it  is  natural  to  consider  edu- 
cation to  be  an  immediate  and  intimate  con- 
cern. What  subject  Is  there  that  receives 
more  conunent  in  the  discussion  of  local 
affairs  than  this?  Indeed.  aU  of  us  talk 
about  education  and  its  needs,  many  of  tu 
worry  about  the  problem,  and  a  lot  of  us  even 
try  to  do  something  about  It. 

Nevertheless,  even  If  It  Is  well  and  good  and 
natural  to  think  on  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  means  to  Birmingham 
or  Oraysvllle  or  Shades  Mountain,  to  Jeffer- 
son or  Lamar  or  Baldwin  Counties,  or  to 
the  8Ute  of  Alabama.  I  think  we  are  de- 
tracting from  the  slgnincance  of  the  word 
if  we  do  not  extend  our  concept  and  con- 
sideration of  education  to  an  International 
scope. 
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How  trite  It  must  seem  to  you  to  read 
that  your  Congressman  says  that  "the  world 
Is  growing  smaller  each  day"  and  that  "to- 
day's foreigners  are  tomorrow's  neighbors." 
And  yet.  how  true.  Is  there  anyone  who  has 
failed  to  be  awed  by  the  fact  that  Jet  planes 
and,  more  frightening.  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  have  stretched  the  meaning  of 
"proximity"  to  Include  the  entire  world; 
distance  la  now  so  relative  a  term  that  it 
Is  measured  in  minutes  and  hours  and  only 
very  rarely  still  in  miles. 

"Fly  to  Atlanta  In  31  minutes,"  Invites  a 
local  airline  office.  By  the  time  most  of  you 
straighten  up  your  desks  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  gather  up  your  papers  to  grade  and 
that  complicated  old  Register  to  work  on,  and 
finally  arrive  home,  the  business  executive 
who  left  Birmingham  by  plane  at  3  p.m.  is 
halfway  to  Washington.  And  on  Saturday. 
If  you  are  able  to  indulge  yoiu-selves  and 
Bleep  til  noon,  do  you  reallez  that  the  tourist 
who  boarded  the  jet  airliner  in  New  York 
at  6:30  ajn. — the  time  you  ordinarily  have 
to  get  up — is  now  almost  able  to  see  the 
West  England  shore? 

In  saying  that  the  world  is  becoming  ever- 
more smaller,  we  actually  should  be  able  to 
mean  that  our  ovim  private  worlds  are  being 
enlarged.  This  brings  us  rather  abruptly 
to  one  of  the  main  points  I  am  trying  to 
make:  education,  as  we  look  at  it  in  and 
from  Alabama,  is,  like  travel,  today  neces- 
sarily considered  universal  In  breadth.  What 
we  are  doing  In  our  local  schools  should  not 
be  automatically  divorced  from  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  attempting  to  do  in  and 
through  Its  educational  institutions. 

And  yet  there  arises  at  this  point  a  rather 
stinging  question.  If  science  and  research 
and  advanced  knowledge — if  education,  in  its 
broadest  sense — have  brought  the  nations  of 
the  world  so  cIo«e  together,  in  the  connota- 
tion that  distance  barriers  have  been  broken 
down,  what  have  science  and  technical  skills 
and  general  education  done  to  bring  those 
human  beings  affected  by  this  collapse  of 
Isolating  geographical  boundaries  closer  to- 
gether from  a  different  and  more  important 
standpoint? 

How  Ironic  It  Is  that  in  an  age  when  it  is 
proclaimed  that  the  moon  is  shortly  to  be 
visited  by  man,  said  man  cannot  seem  to 
bridge  the  cultural  gap  between  himself  and 
people  of  the  next  hemisphere.  How  ironic 
that  In  an  age  when  the  suggestion  that  we 
may  soon  have  to  deal  with  Martians  is  not 
always  made  Jestingly,  Americans  cannot 
not  only  not  deal  successfully  and  peacefully 
with  the  Russians  who  are  their  earthly 
enemies,  but  cannot  even  understand  and 
deal  with  their  longtime  friends  and  neigh- 
bors In  Latin  America  without  great  dlffl- 
culty  and  many  unnecessary  misunderstand- 
ings. 

I  now  proceed  to  answer  part  of  that 
stinging  question  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  field  of  education  to  narrow  the  cul- 
tural distances  that  still  cause  us  to  be  In 
large  measure  Intellectually  confined  to  our 
own  backyards.  I  will  attempt  to  give  only 
part  of  the  answer  because  there  is  another 
part,  even  the  most  vital  part,  of  the  ques- 
tion that  you  yourselves  must  provide  the 
answer  to,  and  that  is  this:  whatever  we 
have  done  and  are  doing  educationally  to 
bring  mankind  on  earth  closer  together  in 
understanding  and  mutual  appreciation,  is 
it  the  right  thing  and  have  we  done  enough 
of  it? 

Perhaps  my  giving  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion will  enable  you  to  consider  more  In- 
telligently what  your  completing  answer 
shall  be.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  la  the 
case. 

What  America  has  done  In  international 
education  is,  quite  naturally,  largely  synon- 
ymous with  what  the  V3.  Oovemment  has 
done.  By  far  the  largest  programs  of  inter- 
national educational  exchange  are  supported, 
totally   or  in  part,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. B\it  as  these  programs  are  based 
on  the  approval  and  support  of  the  electorate, 
the  Government's  efforts  in  this  field  can, 
without  stretching  the  point  excessively,  be 
equated  with  the  efforts  of  the  American 
people. 

It  was  in  connection  with  President  Roose- 
velt's good  neighbor  policy  with  Latin 
America  that  the  tJ.S.  Government  made  its 
first  significant  commitment  in  the  field  of 
international  education.  A  year  after  the 
Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Relations  had  met  In 
Buenos  Aires  In  1936,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  gave  statutory  authority  for  a 
broad  program  of  exchange  of  persons  be- 
twen  the  United  States  and  other  American 
Republics  to  the  end  of  extending  scientific, 
technical,  and  general  cultural  relations  with 
these  countries. 

The  Second  World  War  interrupted  con- 
tinuing development  of  such  programs.  It 
was  that  war,  however,  which  was  surely  the 
most  singularly  shocking  factor  In  ovu:  final 
realization  that  international  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges  were  vitally  neces- 
sary if  peace  was  to  prevail,  however  shakily. 
In  the  world.  Tlius  it  was  that  at  the  end 
of  the  war  the  U.S.  Congress  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  measure  Introduced  by  Senator 
WiLUAic  Ftn^KioHT,  of  Arkansas,  to  use  some 
of  the  currencies  and  credits  of  other  coun- 
tries acquired  by  the  United  States  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  abroad  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Two  years  later,  in  1948, 
the  United  States  Informational  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  (often  called  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  Act)  authorized  a  worldwide  program 
of  broad  purposes.  Its  Intent  was  to  "en- 
able the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  In  other  countries,  and  to  In- 
crease the  mutual  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries."  by  providing  for  "an 
educational  service  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  (a)  the  Interchange  of  persons, 
knowledge,  and  skills;  (b)  the  rendering  of 
technical  and  other  services;  and  (c)  the 
Interchange  of  developments  in  the  field  of 
education,  the  arts,  and  sciences." 

In  addition,  several  other  acts  of  Congress 
have  provided  for  particular  and  distinc- 
tive educational  exchanges  with  specific 
countries;  such  n^eements  exist  with  Pin- 
land  and  India,  for  example. 

Aside  from  the  international  educational 
exchange  programs  which  are  operated 
mainly  under  tlie  Fulbrlght  and  Smlth- 
Mundt  Acts  by  the  Department  of  State, 
there  are  two  other  principal  programs  that 
relate  to  higher  education .  One  is  the  pro- 
gram of  educatloiLal  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  AdmlnisUation  (ICA) 
which  Includes  mainly  the  technical  cooper- 
ation program  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  The  other  is  the  basic 
program  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  which  is  larger ly  educational  in  na- 
ture and  Includes  distinctly  educational  pur- 
suits and  aids. 

There  are  some  programs  of  International 
exchange  on  the  secondary  school  level  that 
are  partially  supported  by  the  Government 
and  I  shall  shortly  deal  with  them  and  raise 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  receive 
extended  support. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  differences  be- 
tween the  main  programs  related  to  higher 
education  in  general,  the  primary  objective 
of  the  Bmith-Mundt  and  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
grams Is  to  increase  International  under- 
standing to  understanding  abroad  of  the 
United  States.  Its  culture,  and  its  foreign 
policy.  This  is  done  by  sending  American 
grantees  abroad  and  bringing  foreign  na- 
tionals to  this  country,  keeping  this  prime 
objective  in  mind.  The  specific  educational 
or  technical  activities  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved in  this  program  are  of  secondary  in- 
terest. 


In  the  ICA  program,  In  contrast,  the  prt- 
nuu7  objective  is  to  Increase  some  specific 
technical  competence  abroad  with  spectflc 
ICA-sponsored  projects.  For  example,  prior 
to  the  building  of  a  dam  in  Iran  using  Joint 
American  and  Iranian  funds.  U.B.  technicians 
are  selected  and  sent  overseas  and/or  Iranian 
engineers  are  brought  to  this  country  with 
the  objective  of  accomplishing  a  particular 
technical-educational  aim  relative  to  the 
project. 

The  uaiA  has  a  multlpurpoaed  and  broad- 
ranged  field  of  acUvlty.  Through  their  of- 
fices located  In  principal  foreign  cities,  they 
disseminate  general  information  about  the 
United  States  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 
Aside  from  sponsoring  regular  programs,  such 
as  providing  public  libraries  where  foreign- 
ers can  obtain  copies  of  every  important 
American  literary  work,  the  USIA  coopentM 
with  American  teacher-grantees  by  providing 
them  background  information  for  lectures, 
films  on  various  aspects  of  our  country,  and 
such  free  souvenirs  as  maps  of  the  United 
States  to  be  distributed.  They  are  also  called 
upon  to  provide  similar  Information  to  such 
study  groups,  civic  organizations,  and  par- 
ticular individuals  as  request  them  In  those 
areas  where  there  are  offices  of  the  Agency. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  USIA  activity  of 
sui^lylng  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Ameri- 
can texts  to  foreign  universities  and  sec- 
ondary schools  markedly  affects  instruction 
in  these  educational  institutions,  and  this  Is 
parUcularly  true  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Under  the  Fulbrlght  Act  of  194«,  particular 
bilateral  arrangements  were  authorlaed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  IndlTiduaJ  na- 
tions. Made  through  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  these  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  persons  for  sdu- 
catloual  purposes.  By  the  present  time.  &9 
countries  have  concluded  agreements  with 
the  United  SUtes  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. This  program  also  permits  granting 
of  scholarships  to  foreign  nationals  to  study 
in  American-sponsored  schools  abroad.  In 
the  first  year  of  its  Implemented  existence 
(1948).  the  act  saw  an  exchange  of  some 
337  persons.  This  numbsr  has  increased 
steadily,  with  the  Increased  number  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  Involved,  until  by  1967 
there  were  some  6.000  participants  in  the 
program  that  year.  About  one-third  of  these 
were  Americans  who  went  abroad  to  study 
at  the  university  or  graduate  level,  to  tsaeh 
on  secondary  or  university  level,  to  engafe 
in  particular  research  projects,  to  act  as  con- 
sultants to  foreign  governments  or  organi- 
zations, or  to  lecture  before  general  audi- 
ences on  topics  of  current  Interest.  The  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  participants  were 
foreign  nationals  who  engaged  generally  in 
the  same  type  activities  in  this  country. 

Under  the  Smith -Mundt  Act,  which  calls 
for  exchange  of  persons  for  the  aams  type 
purpose  but  ixomotes  more  specifically  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  academic  Institutions, 
libraries,  nonprofit  organiaatlons.  and  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  participating  each  year  has 
also  grown  to  about  6.000  in  the  past  few 
years.  Under  both  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act 
and  the  Fulbrlght  Act.  over  60.000  persons 
have  parUcipated  in  this  intemaUonal  edu- 
cational exchange. 

The  total  cost  ot  the  two  programs  has 
grown  to  almost  $25  million  per  annum, 
but  it  Is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  in 
large  measure  provided  by  what  amounts  to 
interest  on  wartime  loans  to  foreign  nations 
and  by  the  sale  of  surplus  property  in  for- 
eign countries  claimed  by  the  United  States 
as  partial  payment  of  debu  owed  to  our  Gov- 
ernment   by    those    countries. 

There  are  several  other  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Government  that  should  be  men- 
tioned. One  of  these  Is  the  cxiltural  presenta- 
tions sUff.  established  by  Congress  in  1954  at 
the   request    of    the    President,    which   has 
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undertaken  a  program  to  assist  cultiural  and 
athletic  groups  with  foreign  tours.  This 
proved  to  be  such  a  successful  venture  that 
2  years  after  the  program  was  set  up  by 
Congress  on  an  emergency  basis,  it  was  made 
into  a  continuing  activity  by  that  body  in  an 
act  approved  August  1.  1956.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  this  program,  over  2,500  American 
artists  and  athletes  have  performed  in  over 
90  foreign  countries. 

This  acUvity,  along  with  special  ones  like 
our  presentations  at  the  recent  World's  Fair 
at  Brussels,  may  not  In  the  strictest  sense 
deal  with  education.  But  it  does,  after  all. 
educate  those  who  view  the  prefientations,  cf 
whatever  nature,  in  the  ways  of  American 
culture  and  tradition,  and  does  so  in  a  man- 
ner that  perhafw  cannot  be  equaled  in  any 
other  way. 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in 
the  area  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes was  the  recent  agreement  between 
our  Government  and  the  USSR,  to  swap 
movies,  radio,  and  television  broadcasts,  and 
magazines  as  well  as  exchange  professors  and 
graduate  students  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
beginning  in  January  1958.  Other  exchanges 
are  to  take  place  between  athletic  teams  and 
outstanding  entertainment  groups  and 
artists.  The  most  significant  venture  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  under  this  agree- 
ment is  the  upcoming  merchandise  fair  our 
Government  is  sponsoring  in  Moscow  to  show 
off  our  outstanding  peaiceable  commodities, 
conunonplace  to  us  but  which  the  average 
Russian  will  surely  look  on  in  wonder.  Who 
can  doubt  whether  this  will  make  for  good 
propaganda  for  our  Nation  in  Russia? 

In  other  areas  of  student  exchange  out- 
side the  Fulbrlght  and  Smlth-Mundt  Acts, 
the  State  Department  also  makes  a  contri- 
bution. Each  year  for  the  past  several 
years,  the  Department  has  given  grants-in- 
aid  to  such  groups  as  the  American  Field 
Service.  This  is  the  largest  of  5  privately 
sponsored  organizations  that  promotes  the 
exchange  of  studenu  on  the  high  school 
level.  It  is  this  program  which  perhaps 
presents  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  in- 
ternational education  to  you,  for  foreign 
exchange  students  are  currently  placed  In 
several  schools  In  Birmingham,  Jefferson 
County,  and  Alabama.  Perhaps  you  know 
first  hand  how  very  much  one  student  from 
Norway  or  France  or  Germany  can  do  to 
increase  your  students'  interest  in  that 
country  and  to  increase  even  oonununlty 
interest  in  learning  about  social  and  educa- 
tional practices  of  foreign  countries.  Even 
a  spark  of  such  interest,  when  lUndled  by 
an  interesting  personality  In  the  form  of  an 
exchange  student,  can  result  in  solid  friend- 
ships and  greater  mutual  appreciation. 

And  I  think  I  should  mention  that  even 
a  more  important  result  of  having  excliange 
students  in  our  high  schools  is  that  our 
young  Americans  take  another  look  at  our 
own  cultxire  and  our  own  Institutions  in 
order  l>etter  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them  by  the  "foreigner ";  they  know  that 
for  him  it  is  not  Jurt  an  academic  question, 
as  is  the  case  when  a  teacher  poses  It  and 
already  Icnows  the  book  answer,  but  an  in- 
nocent and  sincere  one  that  demands  a 
thoughtful  reply. 

This  program  of  high  school  student  ex- 
changes reached  a  number  of  1.600  particl- 
panu  in  1968.  They  came  from  38  coun- 
tries. The  Government  subsidy  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Department  of  State  amounted  to  $125,000 
in  that  year,  a  very  small  sum  compared  to 
the  amounta  spent  in  connection  with  ex- 
changes on  the  university  and  higher  edu- 
cational levels.  I  wonder  if  it  is  your  ex- 
perience that  this  program  is  sufflcently 
worthwhile  to  be  enlari^ed  and  to  receive 
greater  Government  support? 

To  refo-  again  to  the  program  affecting 
higher  education,  a  recent  stirvey  was  made 
by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Con.mlsslon  of  Educa- 
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student  and  teacher  international  exchanges. 
These  men  indicated  their  belief  that  the 
program  has  benefited  higher  education  In 
several  particular  ways.  One  was  that  the 
caliber  of  the  foreign  scholarship  winners  to 
the  United  States  was  so  superior  that  it  en- 
abled admissions  officers  to  set  up  proper  cri- 
teria for  admitting  other  foreign  students 
who  wish  to  study  independently.  Another 
was  that  foreign  students  make  Important 
contributions  to  academic  and  community 
life  especially  through  the  Interpretation  of 
their  cultures  to  the  American  people.  They 
further  said  that  presence  of  foreign  students 
on  the  campus  stimulates  among  the  student 
body  and  faculty  an  Increased  interest  in  for- 
eign affairs,  and  this  is  particularly  true  as 
regards  those  individuals  who  do  not  special- 
ize in  foreign  languages  or  international  af- 
fairs. 

That  the  effect  of  those  who  have  studied 
or  taught  abroad  is  beneficial  to  the  insti- 
tution to  which  an  Individual  returns  in  the 
United  States  Is,  I  think,  almost  universally 
true.  There  can  be  no  question  that  for- 
eign study  is  an  Unmense  txx>n  to  language 
teachers. 

And  finally,  in  most  instances,  those  Amer- 
icans who  go  abroad  to  teach,  study,  lecture, 
or  engage  in  research,  are  generally  success- 
ful in  presenting  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  American  culture,  and  the  American 
viewpoint. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  particular  interest  to 
you  to  have  the  report  of  a  friend  of  mine 
recently  returned  from  a  year's  study  in  Eu- 
rope that  even  regional  American  cultures 
and  traditions  are  appreciated  by  the  Euro- 
pean student  of  America.  He  states  that  one 
of  the  most  popular  courses  taught  at  the 
University  of  Strasbourg,  by  an  American 
Fulbrlght  professor  of  English,  was  on  the 
works  of  Mark  Twain.  Thus  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  America  and  Americans  was 
gained  by  analyzing  a  particular  region  dur- 
ing a  particular  period.  This  should  be  re- 
assuring to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
lest  our  friends  across  the  seas  think  of  us  in 
terms  of  Brooklyn  accents  and  Hollywood 
riches. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  areas  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  these  programs.  Foreign 
students  complain  sometimes  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  type  of  education 
for  which  they  came  here.  Some  have  mani- 
fested a  general  inability  to  adjust  appro- 
priately to  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion which  differs  so  widely  from  their  own. 
Likewise,  Americans  gone  abroad  to  study  or 
teach  often  find  that  language  barriers  and 
local  social  customs  sometimes  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  populace  to  do  any 
educating  along  the  general  lines  proposed 
as  the  main  point  of  the  program,  that  is, 
the  familiarization  of  foreign  friends  with 
the  American  culture  and  viewpoint. 

One  of  these  difficulties,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned here,  is  the  result  of  oiu-  all  too 
meager  emphasis  on  foreign  languages  in 
secondary  and  higher  education.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  situation  will  shmtly  be  amelio- 
rated. 

Such  then  is  the  general  picture  of  the 
program  of  International  education  currently 
being  carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  the  complete  picture, 
but  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  stir  your 
thoughts  and  inquiries  on  the  subject.  I 
insist  again  that  it  is  indeed  Important  that 
you  and  I,  along  with  those  who  are  perhaps 
not  so  intimately  connected  with  education, 
do  take  time  to  consider  the  subject  from 
an  international  viewpoint. 

Those  who  are  today's  students  are  to- 
morrow's teachers  of  men;  and  if  there  Is  a 
student  or  a  potential  student  in  any  part 
of  the  world  who  le  today  denied  access  to 
the  light  of  truth,  it  may  well  be  he  who 
helps  bring  darkness  on  the  world  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  efifective  instruments  for  cre- 
ating goodwill  abroad  for  the  United 
States  of  America  has  come  to  be  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Wherever  they  travel  the  wearers  of  our 
naval  uniform  regard  gaining  respect 
and  friendship  for  our  country  as  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  duty  to  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves  as  man- 
ning and  fighting  their  ships  if  ever 
needs  be. 

Officers  and  men  of  the  UJSJ3.  Bryce 
Canyon,  homeported  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  now  serving  in  the  Philip- 
pines, are  typical  of  Americans  in  uni- 
form doubling  as  people-to-people  am- 
bassadors of  goodwill. 

Recently,  within  little  more  than  a 
week's  period,  several  fine  gestures  of 
friendship  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  signalled  from  the  Bryce 
Canyon. 

The  ship  established  a  $500  scholar- 
ship trust  fund  to  provide  a  yoimg 
Filipino  of  Olongapo  with  a  year's  in- 
struction at  the  Feati  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Manila. 

In  announcing  the  scholarship,  Capt, 
E.  H.  Steinmetz,  USN,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  destroyer  tender,  said: 

Our  officers  and  men  raised  the  funds  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  particularly 
deserving  young  man  of  Olongapo  to  further 
bis  education  In  the  Industrial  arts  field. 
The  young  man  to  be  selected  must  have  a 
demonstrated  aptitude  and  capability  for 
training  In  the  Industrial  arts,  must  be  of 
excellent  character  and  moral  integrity, 
must  be  financially  unable  to  continue  his 
education  without  assistance  and  must  not 
be  directly  related  to  any  active  or  retired 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

The   Bryce   Canyon   spends   most  of  her 
time  in  port  at  Subic  Bay — 

Captain  Steinmetz  explained — 

and  in  appreciation  of  the  very  good  rela- 
tions we  enjoy  with  the  Philippine  citizens 
of  Olongapo  we  wanted  to  offer  some  needy 
young  man  with  abUlty  the  chance  to  go  to 
college.  We  wanted  to  demonstrate  our 
thanks  to  his  townspeople  for  their  many 
kindnesses  to  us. 


Just  a  few  days  earlier  11  officers  and 
men  of  the  Bryce  Canyon  had  gone 
ashore  on  a  mission  of  mercy.  A  38- 
year-old  woman  lay  dying  in  the  Olong- 
apo Hospital  suffering  from  severe 
anemia,  jaundice,  and  a  severe  gall  blad- 
der condition.  The  hospital  had  no 
blood  bank  and  only  a  limited  blood 
supply.  The  woman  required  a  pint  of 
blood  a  day  if  she  was  to  live. 

No  call  went  out,  no  one  requested 
any  blood,  but  the  word  leaked  back 
to  the  Bryce  Canyon  that  someone 
needed  help.  True  to  their  ship's  motto, 
"Always  ready,"  the  crewmen  literally 
rushed  to  the  hospital  and  gave  11 
pints  of  healthy  blood. 
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Grateful  lor  the  blood  donations,  the 
doctors  served,  to  the  surprise  suid  pleas- 
ure of  the  donors,  two  rounds  of  local 
Philippine  Island  beer  statiner:  "Beer  is 
the  best  medicine  for  rebuilding  the  red 
blood  corpuscles." 

The  woman's  condition  is  still  un- 
certain, but  the  Filipino  doctors  believe 
she  will  live,  and  the  men  of  the  Bryce 
Canyon  have  given  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  Filipino  blood-building  tech- 
niques. 

This  act,  in  its  turn,  was  preceded 
only  a  few  days  by  a  visit  of  several 
officers  and  men  of  the  Bryce  Canyon  to 
a  nearby  pigmy  village  to  donate  over 
150  pounds  of  food  to  its  people. 

The  pigmies,  called  Negritos  in  the 
Philippines,  are  a  very  poor  people  and 
make  their  livelihood  selling  bows  and 
arrows  as  souvenirs  in  the  town  of 
Olongapo.  In  the  days  of  old  they  were 
a  savage  headhunting  tribe  but  civiliza- 
tion has  slowly  caught  up  with  and 
passed  them.  They  live  in  the  hills  near 
the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Bsise,  in  bamboo 
huts. 

Among  the  food  given  the  pigmies  was 
dry  milk.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
pigmies  had  seen  milk  of  such  a  dry  con- 
sistency but  after  shown  how  to  mix  the 
milk  they  expressed  their  amazement 
and  gratitude  foi  the  food. 

Meanwhile,  being  constructed  aboard 
the  Bryce  Canyorris  a  giant  flagpole  for 
the  Philippine  Boy  Scout  camp  at  Ma- 
nila, which  will  be  the  site  of  the  World 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  beginning  July  17. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  kind 
spirit  of  America  exhibited  by  the  many 
ships  and  many  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
many  lands  throughout  the  world.  To 
them  all,  a  grateful  Nation  says,  "Well 
done.  U.S.  Navy." 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20. 1959 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
COMGRKSsioifAL  RECORD,  I  wlsh  to  include 
the  following  statement  which  I  made 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  problems  of 
State  taxation  of  nonresidents: 

STATElflCIfT  or  CONORXBSMAN  RODINO  ON  SlN- 

ATB  Joint  RcsoLtmoNs  29  and  87  Rklatino 

TO  CONSTI 1  U'l'lOMAL  AMKNDMKNTS   ON   8TATI 

Tazatioh  or  NomtxsiocNTs 

Ifr.  ChAlrman.  I  wish  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee for  permitting  me  to  make  this 
statement  concerning  the  problems  covered 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  29  and  67  pro- 
hibiting or  limiting  the  States  In  the  taxing 
of  incomes  of  nonresidents.  Being  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  I  am 
Intimately  and  deeply  concerned  with  this 
taxing  problem.  My  own  feeUng  In  the 
matter  results  from  the  present  discrimina- 
tory practice  of  New  York  in  its  taxation  of 
Vew  Jersey  residents. 

As  you  doubtless  will  recall,  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  in  1957  adopted  a  resolu- 


tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  peti- 
tioning the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
woul<l  prohibit  States  from  taxing  the  in- 
come of  nonresidents.  As  a  result  of  that 
petition,  I  sponsored  in  the  85th  Congress 
House  Joint  Resolution  407.  Simultaneously 
la  bills  similar  to  my  own  were  Introduced 
in  Congress,  principally  from  Members  rep- 
resenting districts  in  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut.  About  a  month  after 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  petitioned  Con- 
gress, the  State  of  Connecticut  also  peti- 
tioned the  Congress  (SJ.  Res.  9)  asking  that 
the  Congress  convene  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  States  from  taxing 
the  income  of  nonresidents. 

At  my  request,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  caused  a  pre- 
liminary study  to  be  made  of  the  issues  In- 
volved in  this  problem.  A  memorandum, 
containing  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  was 
prepared  by  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  American  Law  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  dated  February  13, 
1958 — a  year  and  a  months  ago — which  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ord. (Document  atUched  to  end  of  state- 
ment.) 

To  my  mind,  the  most  effective  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  discriminatory 
taxation  Is  a  constitutional  amendment 
eliminating  the  power.  However,  such  a  so- 
lution would  be  most  difficult  to  accomplish 
since  31  States  presently  tax  the  In-State  In- 
comes of  nonresidents  and  the  membership 
of  Congress  from  those  States  would  be  re- 
luctant to  go  along  with  such  legislation. 
In  addition,  the  approach  would  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress 
and  ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  SUtes.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  taxing  States  would  ratify  the  proposed 
change. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
mention  that  the  major  concern  of  the  31 
taxing  States  has  not  been  whether  non- 
residents should  be  exempted  or  given  equi- 
table tax  deductions  but  rather  how  best  to 
protect  their  own  residents  from  double  tax- 
ation on  out-of-state  income. 

The  authority  of  a  State  to  impose  a  tax- 
ation on  income  earned  within  the  State  by 
a  nonresident  was  declared  over  40  years  ago 
by  the  decisions  in  Shaffer  v.  Carter  (252 
U.S.  37  (1920))  and  Travi*  v.  YaJe  and 
Toume  M/g.  Co.  (262  U.S.  60  (1920) ). 

lAst  year,  after  the  preliminary  studies 
were  made,  it  seemed  wiser,  in  view  of  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  Constitutional 
amendment  approach,  to  Intensify  efforts  at 
the  State  level  for  the  negotiation  with  New 
York  for  more  equitable  tax  treatment  of 
New  Jersey  residents. 

Presently,  a  resident  of  New  York  may  de- 
duct from  gross  income  such  items  as  mu- 
nicipal taxes  on  his  residence  property,  sales 
taxes,  mortgage  and  personal  loaiu.  medical 
expenses  within  specified  limits,  premiums 
on  hospitalization  Insurance,  and  gifts  for 
charitable,  religious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. 

A  nonresident  on  the  other  hand  may  de- 
duct from  his  taxable  gross  Income  In  New 
York  only  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
such  gross  income  or  $500  whichever  is  less. 
While  he  may  itemize  his  deductions,  he  may 
claim  only  those  expenditures  incurred  In  the 
production  of  Income  In  New  York,  and  such 
items  as  gifts  to  charitable,  religious  and 
benevolent  corporations.  If  organized  or  op- 
erated xmder  the  laws  of  New  York. 

Ftom  an  equitable  point  it  seems  to  many 
of  us  that  the  nonresident  taxpayer  should 
be  permitted  to  claim  as  deductions  not  only 
those  expenses  Incurred  arising  in  New  York 
but  also,  on  an  apportionment  basis,  those 
deductions  ordinarily  allowed  resident  tax- 
payers. 


In  an  effort  to  broaden  deductions  eon> 
ferences  were  held  among  Oovemora  Meyner 
of  New  Jersey.  Harrlman  of  New  York,  and 
Riblcoir  of  Connecticut. 

Among  other  things,  a  Commission  on  Out- 
of-8tate  Taxation  of  New  Jersey  Residents 
was  created  under  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 25  ( 1957)  by  the  New  Jersey  LegUla- 
tures.  Also,  a  study  was  made  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Tannenwald.  Jr.  for  Governor 
Harrlman  of  New  York  in  which  he  recom- 
mended enlarging  certain  deductions  for  out- 
of-state  residents  who  mxxat  pay  New  York 
State  taxes  on  personal  income. 

As  disclosed  in  the  newspapers  of  recent 
dates.  New  York  did  revise  Its  tax  laws  but 
the  only  gain  nonresidents  received  is  a 
change  in  the  flat  sum  they  may  claim  in 
lieu  of  itemized  deductions.  Under  New 
York's  new  law.  this  is  raised  from  $600  to 
$1,000.  The  revision  will  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  nonresident  will  pay  consid- 
erably more  tax  than  the  resident  with  the 
same  Income,  despite  the  fact  that  the  non- 
resident is  ineligible  for  many  of  that  State's 
services. 

According  to  latest  figures,  over  137,000 
New  Jersey  residents  working  In  New  York 
are  paying  more  than  $30  million  yearly  to 
New  York;  Connecticut  residents  pay  over 
8  million. 

When  the  SSth  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, I  reintroduced  my  bills.  They  are 
now  designated  House  Joint  Resolution  68 
and  H.R.  4174.  House  Joint  Resolution  68 
calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment:  H.R. 
4174  an  Interstate  compact.  To  date,  five 
methods  have  been  suggested  for  dealing 
with  the  problem: 

1.  Constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
Congress,  prohibiting  State  taxation  of  non- 
resident incomes. 

3.  Constitutional  convention  to  prohibit 
state  taxation  of  nonresident   incomes. 

3.  An  Interstate  compact  permitting  uni- 
form tax  treatment  of  all  nonresidents 
through  Stnte  agreement. 

4.  A  national  or  uniform  reciprocal  law 
not  to  discriminate  between  residents  and 
notu-eeldents  in  the  levying  and  collection 
of  taxes. 

5.  Federal  preemption  through  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause. 

The  first  method  enumerated  above  1$  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bills  now  before  the 
subcommittee. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  asked  for 
a  constitutional  convention  under  the  sec- 
ond method  of  approach.  This  ostensibly 
could  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  Congress  and  place  It  before  a  conven- 
tion. However,  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
stitutional convention  In  the  169  years  of 
our  existence  and,  besides,  33  States  must 
ask  fcs*  It  before  one  is  In  order. 

So  far  as  Z  know,  the  Interstate  compact 
approach  was  first  suggested  on  Jtme  3,  1968. 
at  a  hearing  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Out  of  State  TaxaUon  of  New 
Jersey  resldenu.  In  sulMtance,  the  compact 
would  grant  the  States  the  power  to  enter 
into  agreemenu  looking  toward  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidents.  It  may  be  ar- 
gued by  some  that  such  an  approach  is 
unnecessary  since  the  Stales  now  have  the 
power  to  enter  Into  such  agreements.  While 
this  Is  doubtless  true,  I  nonetheless  feel  that 
a  compact  arrangement  could  have  salutary 
effect  because  It  would  permit  the  States  to 
make  bkiding  agreemenu  containing  penalty 
and  other  provisions.  In  the  event  of  a 
breach  of  the  agreement  by  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating States,  remedies,  if  it  were  so  pro- 
vided In  the  agreement,  could  be  brought 
in  our  courts. 

The  fourth  suggested  approach  concerns 
a  national  uniform  law.  As  you  know,  we 
have  many  laws  which  are  not  Federal  laws 
In  the  sense  that  they  are  enacted  by  Con- 
gress but  are  nevertheless  national  in  scope 
In  that  they  can  affect  all  of  the  several 
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States  Some  of  these  laws  are  the  Uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  the  uniform  ex- 
tradition laws,  and  the  uniform  reciprocal 
enforcement  of  support  laws.  These  laws 
cume  about  by  the  drafting  of  so-called 
model  acts  which  contain  standard  provi- 
.Muns  and  which  are  submitted  to  the  States 
for  adoption  by  the  State  legislatures  and.  of 
course,  are  binding  on  all  States  which  adopt 
them.  In  the  past  such  laws  have  been 
drafted  by  the  Council  of  State  Oovernmenu 
und  by  the  American  Law  Institute.  Cer- 
tainly, it  Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  these  organizations  working  singly  or 
in  conjunction  with  each  other,  and  with 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and/or 
the  Congress,  could  promulgate  a  model  act 
for  uniform  tax  treatment  of  nonresidents 
with  strong  enforcement  provisions  so  that 
the  States  would  be  required  to  give  full 
credence  to  its  provisions. 

The  fifth  suggesUon,  and  one  which  in  my 
opinion  offers  the  best  approach,  is  a  Federal 
preemption  law.  Congress  has  plenary  pow- 
ers over  Interstate  commerce.  In  some  areas 
it  exercises  exclusive  and  absolute  control;  in 
others  It  shares  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with 
the  States,  and  in  still  other  areas  it  permits 
the  States  to  occupy  the  field  alone.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Congress  under  its 
Interstate  commerce  power  could  deny  to  the 
States  the  right  to  tax  the  Incomes  of  non- 
residents where  the  organizations  that  em- 
ploy them  are  engaged,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  Interstate  commerce.  It  may  be 
that  the  States  should  be  denied  this  power 
of  taxation  absolutely.  It  may  be  that  they 
should  be  denied  It  only  in  certain  areas. 
I  feel  that  this  preemption  approach  merits 
!«rlous  study,  looking  toward  Federal  legis- 
lation which  would  restrict  the  States  in 
this  area  of  taxation  so  as  to  guarantee  to 
nonresidenu  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  holding,  in  line  with 
iu  decision  some  40  years  earlier,  that  SUtes 
may  tax  the  Incomes  of  foreign  corporations 
on  activities  within  the  taxing  State  which 
are  exclusively  In  furtherance  of  IntersUte 
commerce.  iSorthwestem  States  Portland 
Cement  Co.  v.  Mtnnfsota.)  1  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  among  others,  have  this  decision 
\mder  study. 

Mr.  Chslrman.  this  problem  Is  not  con- 
fined to  New  York.  New  Jersey,  or  Connecti- 
cut or  to  any  one  region  of  the  United  States 
but  Is  national  In  scope  and  effect.  It  af- 
fects all  49  States.  It  affects  not  only  Min- 
nesota in  the  northwestern  part  of  our  coun- 
try, but  it  affects  Georgia  in  the  South.  In 
recent  months,  newspapers  have  carried  ac- 
counu  of  difficulties  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  Idaho  and  North  DakoU  have  a 
similar  problem.  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, as  well  as  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  are  also  engaged  In  controversy 
concerning  the  taxation  of  nonresidenu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unfair  and  dUcrlmlna- 
tory  actions  now  being  Imposed  upon  some 
of  our  citizens  simply  because  their  em- 
ployment requires  them  to  cross  SUte  lines 
must  cease.  If  the  SUtes  are  unwilling  to 
work  the  problem  out  at  the  State  level 
through  agreemenu,  compacts,  uniform  laws, 
or  otherwise,  then  the  Federal  Government, 
through  lu  powers  of  preemption  or  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  should  bring  about 
that  which  the  States  refuse  or  are  incap- 
able of  accomplishing. 

Arcumznts  Pbo  and  Con  ok  Pboposzo  Con- 
sTiTunoMAi.  Amxndmcnt  To  Pbohibit 
States  Faosf  Lxvtimg  Incomk  Taxxs  on 
NoNBxsmcNTS  (Hjr.  Rx8.  497,  8Gth  Cono.) 


In  legal  theory  the  Income  tax  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  levy  against  the  person,  not 
iignlnst  property  or  the  process  which  creates 
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the  Income.  (Taxes  (1956)  33:  375)  Being 
a  personal  tax  it  should  be  levied  by  the 
State  of  residence  which  provides  protection 
and  services  to  its  Inhabitants  and  to  their 
property. 

It  is  incorrect  to  contend  that  the  nonresi- 
dent receives  the  same  benefits  from  the  tax- 
ing State  as  do  resldenU  thereof.  The  non- 
resident does  not  avail  himself  of  schools, 
hospiuis.  and  kindred  services  that  are  af- 
forded in  the  taxing  State. 

To  require  a  nonresident  to  pay  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  expenses  of  a  State 
In  which  he  happens  to  earn  money  is  to  re- 
quire him  to  pay  something  which  in  public 
policy  and  according  to  right  and  Justice  he 
does  not  owe. 

It  is  also  contrary  to  the  theory  of  State 
Income  tax  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on 
nonresidents  in  respect  of  any  Income  they 
derive  from  property  owned  or  business  con- 
ducted In  the  State  which  Imposes  said  tax. 
The  tax  is  Justified  as  a  payment  for  personal 
beneflU  which  resldenU  of  a  State  derive 
from  the  government  under  which  they  are 
domiciled,  and  should  not  apply  to  nonresi- 
dents, who  must  bv  presumed  to  be  taxed 
(and  are  Uxed  through  various  other  forms 
of  Uxatlon)  for  such  benefits  in  the  State 
where  they  live.  Any  attempt  to  Impose  the 
tax  upon  Income  received  by  nonresidents 
from  property  situated,  or  business  carried 
on,  within  the  State  changes  the  character 
of  the  Ux  and  converU  it  Into  a  payment, 
not  for  personal  benefits  derived  by  resldenU, 
but  for  benefits  of  a  totally  different  nature 
such  as  business  benefits,  etc.  These  ob- 
jections are  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  meaning 
that  a  State  cannot  levy  a  tax  for  such 
benefiU,  but  merely  that  it  should  not  do 
so  in  the  form  of  a  personal  Income  Ux. 

The  contributions  and  services  rendered 
by  a  multitude  of  nonresidents  to  the  gen- 
eral business  prosperty  and  productiveness 
of  a  SUte  seeking  to  Impose  the  income  Ux 
largely  outweigh  an  expenses  of  poUce  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  latter  SUte. 

Only  by  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  It  be  possible  to  end  once 
and  for  all  the  inequities  which  result  when 
the  Uxing  SUU  denies  to  nonresidenu  the 
tame  measure  of  deductions  as  it  accords 
to  resldenU.  Litigation  to  remove  this  In- 
eqtilty  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  alone  can  be  depended 
upon  to  effect  a  much -needed  reform 
{Charles  Goodwin,  Jr.  v.  New  York  State 
Tax  Commission  ((1955)  146  NYS  2d  172: 
(1956)  1.  N.Y.  2d  680;  appeal  dUmlssed 
(1956)  352  U.S.  805)). 

Thus  a  nonresident  earning  the  same  sal- 
ary as  a  resident  is  denied  the  privilege  ex- 
tended to  the  latter  of  claiming  deductions 
for  sums  contributed  to  his  church,  for 
taxes  paid  on  his  residence,  for  medical  ex- 
penses or  for  premliuns  paid  for  hoepiUli- 
zatlon  insurance,  for  Interest  accruing  on 
mortgages  or  other  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness, or  for  caplUl  losses  Incurred.  The 
nonresident  cannot  Uke  deductions  for  any 
of  these  outlays  for  the  reason  that  they  do 
not  represent  expenditures  Incurred  in  the 
Uxing  SUte  or  borne  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
earning  Income  therein.  As  a  consequence, 
a  notu^sident  whose  only  source  of  Income 
Is  his  salary  earned  in  the  taxing  SUte  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  higher  Ux  thereon  than 
a  resident  of  said  SUte  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  Income 

The  need  for  the  proposed  amendment  Is 
not  avoided  by  suggesting  that  inequities 
resulting  from  the  taxation  of  nonresidenu 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  uniform  levy  by 
all  States  of  Income  taxes  applicable  to  in- 
comes of  both  nonresidents  and  resldenU. 
States  whose  citizens  are  unjustly  treaUd 
by  the  tax  laws  of  neighboring  States  are 
under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  dictation 
by  the  latter  and  to  emtilaU  the  latter  In 
the  matter  of  tax  legislation.  Moreover,  dis- 
crimination inflicted  upon  nonresidenu  by 


one  State  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  the  adop- 
tion   of    retaliatory    legislation     by    other 

States. 

Justification  of  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  not  refuted  by  contending  that  discrimi- 
natory StaU  taxation  of  the  income  of  non- 
residenu has  been  Judicially  susUlned  for 
almost  40  years.  The  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  such  practice  at  a 
time  when  SUte  income  taxes  virtually  were 
a  rarity.  Upon  reconsideration  of  such  dis- 
criminatory Uxatlon  today,  the  Court  might 
well  be  expected  to  reach  a  result  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

By  refusing  to  grant  to  nonresidenu  the 
same  measure  of  deductions  which  they  ex- 
tend to  their  own  InhablUnU  the  State.s 
levying  Uxes  on  personal  Income  in  effect 
are  erecting  discriminatory  barriers  to  the 
free  movement  of  citizens  across  State  lines 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  sought 
to  guarantee  through  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause  of  article  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Through  discrimination  in  the 
measure  of  deductions,  tailing  States  are 
making  it  impossible  for  out-of-State  work- 
ers to  obtain  emplojmient  on  the  same  terms 
of  net  remuneration  as  are  available  to  their 
resldenU. 

CON 

Inasmuch  as  virtually  all  of  the  31  States 
levying  Income  taxes  extend  the  same  to  non- 
residents, the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  be  the  nonresidenu 
from  the  minority  of  States  which  levy  no 
taxes  on  personal  income.  No  comparable 
benefit  will  accrue  to  resldenU  of  Income  tax 
States  who  work  and  earn  their  living  in 
States  levying  no  income  tax;  for  such  resl- 
denU are  taxed  by  the  State  of  their  domi- 
cile on  their  entire  income  from  whatever 
source  received. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  privileges  and  Inununities 
clause  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution;  for  it 
would  confer  on  nonresident  employees  most 
of  the  privileges  of  resldenU  but  exempt 
them  from  obligations  borne  by  the  latter. 

Nonresidenu  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
employment  and  the  receipt  of  income 
within  a  State  are  morally  as  weU  as  legally 
Obligated  to  pay  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  on  Income  earned  In  such  State. 

In  subjecting  nonresldente  to  Income  taxes 
the  States  are  applying  the  same  rule  as  is 
contained  in  the  Federal  Income  tax  law  pur- 
suant to  which  nonresident  aliens  and  for- 
eigners are  taxed  on  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  amendment  wovUd  adversely 
affect  those  States  which,  by  reason  of  being 
highly  Industrialized  or  constituting  finan- 
cial centers,  serve  as  a  source  of  livelihood 
for  thousands  of  out-of-State  commuters. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  grievance  as- 
signed in  support  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment arises  not  out  of  the  levy  of  an  Income 
tax  on  nonresidenu  but  frcHn  alleged  In- 
eqtiltles  In  the  deductions  available  respec- 
tively to  residents  and  noiu-esldents,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  remedy  sought  to  be  invoked 
is  in  excess  of  that  required.  Mere  amend- 
ment of  State  Income  tax  legislation  is 
primarily  needed  and  this  can  be  achieved 
through  negotiations  at  the  SUte  level. 
rather  than  by  utilization  of  the  difficult  to 
obtain  process  of  constitutional  amendment. 

Thus  defenses  offered  in  support  of  this 
amendment  would  be  eliminated  if  States 
taxing  the  income  of  nonresidenu  would  per- 
mit the  latter  to  claim  deductions  In  the 
same  ratio  as  their  income  received  In  the 
taxing  State  bears  to  their  total  income  re- 
ceived from  all  sources.  Under  this  statutory 
change,  nonresidents  earning  their  entire 
income  in  the  taxing  State  would  be  eligible 
to  claim  all  of  the  deductions  hitherto  ex- 
tended only  to  resldenU.  Moreover,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  States  effecting  such 
amendment  of  their  income  tax  laws  would 
suffer  no  appreciable  loss  of  revenue. 
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The  taxing  States  do  not  levy,  as  they  do 
In  the  case  of  their  own  residents,  on  the  en- 
tire Income  of  nonresidents.  It  Is,  therefore, 
entirely  appropriate  and  equitable  for  these 
States  to  withhold  from  nonresidents  the 
same  measure  of  deductions  as  are  accorded 
to  residents.  The  validity  of  this  distinction 
in  the  measure  of  deductions  granted  has 
been  upheld  by  the  courts  {Chas.  Goodwin, 
Jr .  V.  New  York  State  Tax  Commission 
((1955)  146  N.Y.S.  2d  172;  (1956)  1  N.Y.  2d 
680:  appeals  dismissed  (1956)  352  U.S.  805) ). 

If  State  A  Imposes  no  tax  on  the  Income 
of  Its  own  residents,  why  should  the  latter, 
who  carry  on  their  business  or  earn  their 
livelihood  in  State  B  in  competition  with 
citizens  of  State  B,  be  exempt  from  taxation 


on  Income  by  State  B?  To  erect  such  ex- 
emption Into  a  general  rule  would  result 
not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  citiaens  of 
State  B  but  would  encourage  every  citlsen 
of  State  B  who  desired  to  escape  taxes  to 
transfer  his  legal  residence  to  a  country  home 
in  State  A. 

Irrespective  of  his  place  of  domicile  the 
owner  of  Income-producing  property  or  the 
recipient  of  income  within  a  State  has  the 
right  to  call  upon  the  government  of  that 
State  for  protection  of  his  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  under  a  corresponding  obligation 
to  pay  taxes,  Including  Income  taxes,  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  such  protection. 

In  seeking  to  recover  revenues  lost  by 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  States 


might  be  encouraged  to  levy  novel  taxes  on 
business  establishments  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  them  from  hiring 
out-of-state  employees. 

Of  the  31  States  levying  taxes  on  personal 
Income  all  but  2  grant  their  residents  a 
credit  for  taxes  levied  on  them  as  nonresi- 
dents by  other  States.  Hence  the  burden 
alleged  to  be  produced  by  multiple  taxation 
is  grossly  exaggerated. 

For  almost  40  years  collection  of  State  In- 
come taxes  from  nonresldenu  has  been 
sustained  as  constitutional  {Travis  v.  Yale 
and  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  (1920)  252  U.S.  60)). 
The  proposed  amendment  thus  would  over- 
turn a  mode  of  taxation  that  has  met  the 
test  of  time. 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  April  21,  1959 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  with  soiled  face  and 
hands  unclean  with  the  dust  of  earthly 
toil,  in  this  moment  of  communion  with 
the  unseen,  we  would  come  to  the  crystal 
waters  of  Thy  restoring  grace. 

As  those  set  aside  to  prescribe  for  the 
ills  of  an  ailing  social  order,  we  pray 
that  Thou  will  first  cleanse  our  own  souls 
from  moral  pollution  and  mental  dark- 
ness. 

In  a  world  where  the  worst  wars  con- 
stantly against  the  best,  open  our  eyes  to 
invisible  allies  which  fight  by  the  side  of 
those  who  keep  step  with  the  drumbeat 
of  Thy  will — invincible  forces  which  at 
last  will  bend  and  break  the  spears  of 
evU. 

When  the  sadness  of  the  world  creeps 
Into  our  own  eyes,  and  we  are  plagued 
with  our  own  Inadequacy  for  these  vio- 
lent times  which  try  and  test  our  souls, 
stand  Thou  In  splendor  before  us  like  the 
light,  like  love  all  lovely,  like  the  morn- 
ing which  slays  the  shadows. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  life  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


TBE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  JoHNsoif  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  April  20.  1959.  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre« 
sentoUves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  aioo.  An  act  for  tht  r«Utf  of  John  F. 
Carmody: 

H.R.  3828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gor- 
don D.  Hoople,  Dr.  David  W.  Brewer,  and  the 
•state  of  the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  Blalsdell; 

H.R.  4012.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  establishment  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  unlversl- 
tlee  and  the  eatabUahment  of  the  Depart- 


xnent  of  Agriculture,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses: 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens; 

H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  and 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  95)  authorizing  re- 
printing of  House  Document  451  of  the 
84th  Congress,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Carmody; 

H  Ji.  3820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gor- 
don D.  Hoople.  Dr.  David  W.  Brewer,  and 
the  esute  of  the  late  Dr.  Irl  H.  BlaUdell; 

H.R.  4012.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  esUbllshment  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  unlveral- 
ties  and  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  related  pur- 
poaes: 

H.J.  Re*.  322.  Joint  resolution  for  the  r«ll«f 
of  certain  allena; 

H.J.  Ret.  323.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  faolUtat* 
the  admission  into  the  United  State*  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  and 

H.J,  Res.  324.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  waive  cer- 
tain provisions  of  section  2ia(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of 
certain  aliens. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  95)  authorising  reprinting  of  House 
Document  451  of  the  84th  Congress  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Jle«olved  by  tht  Mouae  of  Repreaentativta 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Art  Made,"  by  Doc- 
tor Charles  J.  Zlnn,  law  revision  oounael  of 
the  House  of  RepreMntatlVM  Oommltte*  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  set  out  In  Hoxue  Document 
451  of  the  Eighty -fourth  Congress,  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  emenda- 
tions by  the  author  and  with  a  foreword  by 
Honorable  Kdwin  B.  Wuxu;  and  that  there  be 


printed  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  to  be  prorated  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days  after  which  the 
unused  balance  shall  revert  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Insurance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil 
Service. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  sUtements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Rctost  on  tki  1958  RcnsioN  or  Sast-Wcst 
TmaoB  CoNTaoLS 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  1958 
Revision  of  Kast-Weet  Trade  ControU  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation*. 
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RCPOIT  ON   BXAUINATTON   OF   PRICING   OT   Dl- 

PARTMSNT  or  Navt  Conteactb  WrrH  West- 
INCHOUSB  KLBcraic  Coap. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Sutes,  uansmltting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  pricing 
uf  Department  of  the  Mavy  contracts  with 
Air  Arm  Division,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp..  Baltimore.  Md..  dated  April  1050 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


and   concurred   In  l»y   the 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  East  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Longvlew,  Tex.,  fa- 
voring a  balanced  Federal  budget:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  iny  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Tht7rmond1.  and  myself,  I  present 
two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolutions  were  received,  appro- 
priately referred,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen-Ices: 

"CONCUaaiMT     RESOLimON     PaOTBSTINC     Amt 

RavocnoN  in  the  SraENCTH  or  the  Abmeo 
VoaOBB  or  THE  Unttxo  States  and  Also 
PionsTUtc  Any  Appeasement  or  the  Rus- 
sians BT  THE  United  States  Leading  to 
"  ths  WrrHiNUWAL  OP  our  PoacKs  From 
West  Bxblin 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
U.S.  Government  Is  contemplating  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Army  of  one  division,  a  re- 
duction In  the  combat  strength  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  of  13' j  percent,  and  also  re- 
duction In  the  sUeugth  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 

"Whereat  It  la  the  senM  of  this  body  that 
such  reductions  would  seriously  lm(>erll  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  par- 
urularly  in  view  of  the  Soviet  deadline  of 
Mny  27  for  withdrawal  of  our  Armed  Forces 
from  West  Berlin:  Now,  thtrtfort,  bt  It 
"Resolved  by  the  houat  of  representatives, 
the  senate  ooncurrtMii.  That  thta  body  la  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  further  reduction 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  belief  of  this 
body  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
of  the  United  States  do  not  favor  appease- 
ment of  the  Rua.'^lans  In  any  manner  what- 
sotver.  particularly  In  regard  to  any  ap- 
peasement which  would  le«d  to  Soviet  con- 
trol of  Weat  Berlin;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Members  of  the  con- 
Kreaalonal  delegation  of  the  State  of  South 
Ctu-ollna.  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Sute  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America." 

State  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  house  of 
repreeenUUrea,  Columbia.  B.C..  April  17. 
1959. 

I  hereby  eertlfy  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  eorrect  copy  at  a  reeolutlon 
Adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 


Representatives 
senate. 

Inxz  Watson, 
CI«rk  of  the  House. 
To  the  Committee  on  Interior  aiMl  Insular 
Affairs: 

"CoNcuaaENT     Resolution      MxMoaiAUziNa 

THE  CONCasSS  AND  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 

States  to  SArxcuAitD  and  Peeserve  Estab- 
lished State  and  Individual  Rights  to  the 
Use  op  Wateh  Within  the  Separate  States 
"Whereas  recent  decisions  from  the  Federal 
courts   and    recent    rulings   from    the   U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  States, 
and  persons,  of  rlghte  which  the  States  and 
persons  previously  enjoyed  in  regulating  and 
controlling  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  re- 
spective States;  and 

■Whereas  these  decisions  and  rulings  are 
a  part  of  a  general  pattern  developing  grad- 
ually into  Federal  supremacy  and  usurpa- 
tion over  water  which,  if  continued,  will  de- 
stroy individual  and  SUtes'  rights  over  wa- 
ter and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  an  all- 
powerful  centralized  government  control: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  senate  concurring.  That  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  urged  and  requested  to 
take  all  necessary  action:  (1)  Pre- 
serve the  water  rights  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  States  and  prevent  Federal  usurpa- 
Uon  of  those  rlghu;  (2)  see  that  legislation 
la  Initiated  and  supported  to  return  to  the 
individuals  and  to  the  States  the  rights 
taken  from  them  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
tbe  Justice  Department;  and  (3)  in  every 
way  possible  reafllrm.  renew,  and  defend  the 
concepts  that  water  rights  are  property 
rights  and  that  these  esublished  rights,  to 
the  use  of  water,  by  a  State  and  an  individ- 
ual, should  not  be  taken  away  without  due 
process  of  law  and  adequate  compensation; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the 
above  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  Commltteee  of  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  U.S.  Senator  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, U.S.  Senator  J.  Strom  Thxhuiond,  VB. 
Representative  Willum  Jenninos  Brtan 
DoRN,  U.S.  RepresenUUve  Robert  T.  Asr- 
more,  U.S.  RepresenUtlve  Robert  W.  Hemf- 
HiLL.  U.S.  RepresentaUve  John  L.  McMil- 
lan, U.S.  Representative  L.  Mendel  RrvBRa. 
and  U.S.  Representative  John  J.  Ru^v." 

State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  hovise  of 
repreeentatlvee,  Columbia.  B.C..  April  17, 
IBftO. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  la  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  house  of  representa- 
tives and  concurred  In  by  the  senate. 

I  SEAL  I  INES  WaTVON, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Identical  with  the  foregoing ,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

r  _ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Robert  B.  Duncan.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, in  which  he  advises  me  he  has  the 
honor  to  transmit  House  Joint  Memorial 
7.  tirging  that  efforts  be  made  toward  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  Congress  to 


aid  in  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
Champoeg  Memorial  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  as  a  national  monument. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  Joint  Memorial  7  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ENaoLLEO  House  Joint  Memorial  7 

To  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Beaton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Honorable 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
leglflative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  at  Champoeg.  Greg.,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Willamette  River,  the  State  of  Oregon 
now  has  a  small  tract  of  land  purchased  as 
a  nucleus  of  a  memorial  to  the  pioneers  who 
established  at  that  spot  the  first  orderly 
government  In  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Oregon,  a  memorial  that  should  become  the 
shrine  of  the  great  northwest  territory  which 
was  then  embraced  within  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, such  territory  embracing  what  now  con- 
stitutes the  present  States  of  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  and  that  part  of  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Wy(»ning  lying  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  con- 
taining over  300.000  square  mUes;  and 

•Whereas  In  1929  the  Oregon  Legislature 
passed  Senate  Joint  Reeolution  34  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  establish  Champoeg 
as  a  national  shrine,  and  the  Advisory  Board 
to  the  National  Park  Service  in  response 
thereto  made  a  report  in  1939  declaring  that 
Champoeg  possessed  exceptional  value  as 
commemorating  and  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  thereupon  designated  Champoeg 
Park  as  a  site  of  national  historical  aignlfl- 
cance:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein.  That  the  people  of  the 
Stata  of  Oregon  approve  this  recognition  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  Importance 
of  Clxampoag  and  urge  upon  their  Senators 
and  RepreaentatlTes  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  efforta  be  made  toward  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  Oongreaa  to  aid 
In  the  construction  of  a  suitable  Champoeg 
memorial  by  the  National  Park  Sarvloe  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  aa  a  national 
monument:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation." 

Adopted  by  house  March  27.  1959. 
Ruth  E.  Rentroe, 

C/i«f/  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  B.  Duncan. 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adopted  by  senate  April  S,  1968. 

Walter  J.  Pearson. 
Pres-ident  of  Senate. 


RESOLUTION        OP        REPUBUCAN 
WOMEN'S  CLUB  OF  CANTON.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  pi*esent 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Women's  Club,  of  Canton.  N.Y.,  support- 
ing the  President's  proposal  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  apply  any  surplus  to 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 
RKsoLtmoN  or  Rxfttbucan  Women's  Club, 
OF  Canton,  N.Y. 

At  the  April  7  meeting  of  the  Republican 
vromen's  Club,  of  Canton,  N.Y.,  a  resolution 
was  voted  upon  and  unanlmovialy  passed  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Republican  Women's 
Club,  of  Canton.  N.Y..  go  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  President  Elsenhower's  proposal  to 
balance  the  budget  and  to  apply  any  sur- 
plus to  retirement  of  the  national  debt; 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Republican 
Women's  Club,  of  Canton,  N.Y.,  assure  oiu 
representatives  on  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  of  our  active  support  In  their  effort  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and  balance 
the  budget. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments : 

S.498.  A  blU  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission (Rept.  No.  ai4). 

By  Mr.  O'lilAHONEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1316.  A  bin  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc.  (Rept. 
No.  216). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  State. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BUls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.  1744.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  All  Mo- 
hammed Ayesh;  and 

S.  1745.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oshkosh 
Parking,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  1746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ciro  Plcardl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Enolx) : 

S.  1747.  A  bin  to  create  a  i%«w  aiid  separate 
Judicial  district  In  California  and  to  create 
a  new  division  for  the  northern  °  district  in 
said  State;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  1748.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade   Development    and   Assistance   Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1749.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  use  of  Qov- 
ernment-owned  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  research  and  development  of 
new  Industrial  uses  of  such  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultxu-e  and  Forestry. 

S.  1760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  amortization 
over  a  eo-month  period  of  facilities  to  pro- 
duce new  Industrial  products  derived  from 


certain    agricultxiral    commodities;     to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McOez)  : 

8. 1761.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation In  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANOER: 

S.  1752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stamatina 
Kalpaka; 

S.  1753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Foote,  George  Foote,  and  Charles  Bearstail; 

S.  1754.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alice  P. 
Stenborg:  and 

S.  1755.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Jast 
Delorme   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1756.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3951  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  so  as  to  authorize  the  pay- 
^Inent  of  additional  compensation  to  the 
holders  of  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails, 
who  incur  additional  costs  because  of  in- 
creased prices  or  because  of  road  conditions 
due  to  unfavorable  weather;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YouNo  of  North  Dakota)  : 

S.  1757.  A  bill  to  modify  the  general  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  certain  payments  to  the 
cities  of  Mandan  and  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S  1758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joana 
Krasnausklene;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  1769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  126  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  which  prohibits  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  crops  on  Government-owned 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  DakoU  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Langcb)  : 

S.  1760.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  return  to  the  former  owners  oil 
and  gas  rights  In  certain  lands  acquired  for 
the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  project, 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1421)  with  respect  to 
restrictions  on  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  E.\STLAND: 

S.  1762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Seto 
Shun  Yee; 

S.  1763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Wll- 
ford  W.  Home;  luid 

S.  1764.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  when  engaged  In  training  duty  un- 
der Federal  law  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH : 

S.  1765.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Tresaury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q..  owned 
by  James  O.  Qulnn.  of  Sunset.  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  full  coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1766.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  donation  and  other  disposal 
of  property  to  tax-supported  public  recrea- 
tion agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clask  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 1787.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  PoliTos 
Stamatakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
8  1768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San  Han 
Ming;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (8.  Res.  105)  directing  a  study  of 
the  private  investment  of  American 
capital  abroad,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxbure, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

Mr.  JAVns  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  106)  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  people  of  all  Ireland 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  will  for  union  by  an  election  under 
the  auspices  of  a  U.N.  Commission,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ARCmE  L.  DICKSON.  JR.— REFER- 
ENCE OP  BILL  TO  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  107) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (S.  1651)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L.  Dickson. 
Jr.,"  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanjring  papers.  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2500  of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitable 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949.  RELATING  TO  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  SALES  BY  COM- 
MODITY    CREDIT    CORPORATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  in  my  opinion  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing to  the  farmer  a  better  price  for  the 
crops  which  he  raises  and  can  sell  on  the 
open  market. 

This  bill  will  raise  the  p>ercent  from 
5  percent  to  15  percent  above  the  sup- 
port price  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  must  sell  the  basic 
agriculture  products  which  they  have  in 
storage.  In  my  opinion  this  will  provide 
more  room  for  the  traders  to  operate  in 
and  will  result  in  their  buying  more  of 
the  basic  products  on  the  open  market  at 
better  prices.  This  should  create  a  more 
competitive  market  for  farm  products 
thus  bringing  increased  income  to  the 
farmer. 

It  should  also  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  basic  agriculture  crops  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
takes  under  its  loan  program.    This — in 
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turn — should  result  in  a  considerable 
savings  of  the  taxpayers  money  now 
being  used  for  storage  rentals. 

I  hope  this  proposed  legislation  will 
receive  early  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  so  that  it  can  be- 
come effective  before  harvest  time  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1761)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421)  with 
re.spect  to  restrictions  on  sales  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mundt,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


USE  OF  SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY BY  PUBLIC  RECREATION 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  use  of  surplus  Federal 
property  by  public  recreation  agencies. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  park  expansion 
program  which  has  attracted  nationwide 
attention.  There  are  (36  State  parks  now 
in  operation.  Five  more  are  under  con- 
struction, and  several  more  are  on  the 
drawing  boards.  Particular  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  constructing  new  parks 
near  the  State's  jxjpulation  centers.  We 
have  the  second  most  heavily  used  State 
park  system  in  the  Nation,  second  only 
to  New  York,  and  we  have  148  State  for- 
est recreation  areas,  a  number  second 
only  to  Oregon. 

In  carrying  out  this  remarkable  pro- 
gram, the  opportunity  to  obtain  surplus 
Federal  property  would  be  extremely 
helpful.  Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 
we  have  authority  to  obtain  such  equip- 
ment for  our  fire-fighting  activities, 
which  protect  15  million  acres  of  forest. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  this  authority  to  equip- 
ment for  other  recreational  purposes, 
and  would  mean  much  to  carrying  out 
our  park  expansion  program  with  all 
possible  speed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  "S.  1766)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  donation  and 
other  disposal  of  property  to  tax-sup- 
ported public  recreation  agencies,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


STUDY    OF    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 
OF  AMERICAN  CAPITAL  ABROAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate;  reference,  a  res- 
olution providing  for  an  investigation  of 
the  consequences  of  the  investment  of 
American  private  capital  abroad. 

This  would  be  an  investigation  recog- 
nizing the  many  massive  values  of  the 
investment  of  American  capital  abroad, 
but  determined  to  get  the  facts  of  some 
of  the  very  grave  problems  it  provokes. 

Frankly,  this  investigation  has  been 
inspired  by  a  series  of  recent  reports 


that  there  have  been  heavy  and  substan- 
tially increasing  purchases  by  American 
companies  of  foreign  plants.  In  at  least 
two  industries  vital  to  employment  in 
my  State — machine  tools  and  tractors — 
American  companies  have  recently  in 
effect  transferred  part  of  their  produc- 
tion from  Wisconsin  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Obviously  this  means  that  jobs 
formerly  held  by  Wisconsin  workingmen 
are  now  held  by  working  people  In  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  a  single  Wis- 
consin company  it  seems  that  the  40 
I>ercent  of  production  that  used  to  go 
into  export  is  now  being  produced  in  a 
foreign  factory,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  2.000  Wisconsin  jobs. 

Although  recently  about  75,000  people 
have  been  out  of  work  in  Wisconsin,  our 
unemployment  problem  has  been  less 
serious  than  that  in  some  other  States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  reliable  reports  in- 
dicate that  this  export  of  American  jobs 
has  just  begun.  The  combination  of 
available  American  capital,  American 
automation  and  know-how,  fused  with 
lower  foreign  wages,  is  not  only  cutting 
a  terrible  swath  in  the  export  market 
for  American  fsu:tories;  It  is  beginning 
to  cost  them  some  of  their  domestic  U.S. 
markets. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  investment 
of  American  private  capital  abroad.  It  is 
to  the  great  interest  of  America,  and  in- 
deed the  free  world,  to  assist  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  to  grow 
stronger  economically.  Unquestionably 
this  investment  is  accomplishing  that 
objective.  It  is  doing  so  at  no  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  And  to  date  the 
cost  of  building  up  the  economies  of  our 
friends  throughout  the  world  by  Grovern- 
ment  appropriations  has  been  immensely 
costly  in  American  taxes,  and  promises 
to  continue  to  be  for  some  time  in  the 
future.  Just  as  I  favor  Government 
loans  to  foreign  countries  over  grants,  I 
emphatically  prefer  private  capital  in- 
vestment to  Government  investment.  It 
is  more  efficient.  It  is  subject  to  the  iron 
discipline  of  the  profit  system,  so  it  will 
not  be  wasteful. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  clash  between  competing  values  and 
interests  that  can  best  be  settled  by 
getting  all  the  facts.  Congress  should 
find  a  way  to  encourage  private  Amer- 
ican investment  abroad  while  providing 
some  kind  of  proper  safeguards  for 
American  jobs. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
today  propose  a  Senate  investigation  of 
the  full  consequences  of  the  investment 
of  American  capital  abroad.  Because 
this  is  an  inquiry  that  might  very  seri- 
ously affect  our  monetary  policy  as  well 
as  our  tax,  tariff,  labor,  regulatory,  and 
foreign  policies,  I  have  proposed  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
ductthe  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  exceedingly 
thoughtful  reports  and  analyses  have 
been  made  on  this  situation.  The  Wall 
Street  Joui-nal  has  carried  two  unusually 
comprehensive  stories;  one  featured  the 
machine  tool  industry  and  one  tractors. 
Both  of  these  articles  do  a  first  class  job 
of  setting  forth  the  burdens  and  benefits 
of  this  development,  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  One  is 
from  the  March  17  issue;  the  second  ap- 
peared just  last  Monday,  April  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     »4r.    President,    a 
recent  article  in  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly  shows  how  American  companies 
have  been  setting  themselves  up  inside 
the  European  Common  Market  in  grow- 
ing niunbers;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  appropriate  excerpts  from  thls- 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  6  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Harold  Dorsey  writes  an  excellent,  com- 
pact analysis  of  this  problem,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  A  March  26  lead 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
vigorously  expresses  the  viewpoint  that 
this  trend  to  invest  American  capital 
abroad  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
price  stability  in  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  4  and  5.) 
ExHisrr  1 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19,  1959 1 
Machine  Tool  Tactics — More  IiAakers  Btrr 
Into  Fokogn  Fiems  as  High  Prices  Slow 
Their  Sales — Other  U.S.  Producers  Acres 
To  Import  European  Tools:  Common  Mar- 
ket Is  a  Spur — Auto,  Air  Force   Buting 
Lacs 

(By  Harlan  Byrne) 

Sundstrand  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Rockford. 
111.,  soon  will  anounce  purchase  of  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  a  French  tool  company. 
The  French  firm  will  be  expanded  to  turn 
out  Sundstrand  tools  for  the  European 
market. 

Later  this  month,  a  freighter  bearing  50 
English-made  engine  lathes,  a  basic  machine 
tool,  will  dock  in  New  York  City.  Oddly 
enough,  the  shipment,  worth  about  $300.(K)0, 
will  be  addressed  to  an  American  firm  that 
also  makes  lathes.  Tlie  firm — Clearing  Ma- 
chine Corp.,  of  Chicago,  a  division  of  U.S. 
Industries,  Inc. — will  sell  the  English  lathes 
in  this  country  and  expects  to  import  many 
more. 

These  divergent  moves  have  one  thing  In 
common.  TheyYe  both  sjrmptomatlc  of  the 
growing  inability  of  US.  machine  tools — and 
many  other  manufactured  goods,  for  that 
matter — to  compete  pricewlse  with  foreign- 
made  products.  A  major  reason  is  fairly 
well  known:  Labor  costs  In  the  United  States 
are  higher — they're  two  to  four  times  those  of 
Europe,  the  area  providing  the  tool  makers' 
heaviest  competition. 

Several  Industries,  such  as  textiles  and 
electrical  equipment,  have  been  complaining 
of  growing  competition  from  Imports  for 
years.  But  Imports'  impact  more  recently 
has  been  spreading  to  automobiles,  steel,  and 
a  number  of  other  industries.  Brnest  R. 
Breech,  chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  recently 
declared  that  swift  Industrial  development 
and  cost  advantages  In  foreign  countries  are 
threatening  both  the  oversea  and  domestic 
markets  of  American  industry. 

COMMON    markets    IMPACT 

Machine  tool  builders  are  losing  ground 
steadily  In  foreign  markets — so  far  a  mere 
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foretaste  of  a  drastic  setback  Xh»f  foresae 
In  a  few  yean.  The  European  Common 
Market,  for  Instance,  Is  a  major  worry.  The 
market  nations — Prance.  Oermany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Tlie  Hetli«rlan<}s,  an<l  Luxem- 
bourg— plan  progressively  to  eliminate  tarll^ 
barriers  among  themselves,  but  to  maintain 
a  common  tariff  front  against  other  nations. 
This  will  make  It  easier  for  West  Germany 
to  sell  machine  tools  In  Prance,  for  instance, 
but  relatively  more  dlfflcult  for  a  U.S.  firm 
to  do  BO. 

Growing  numbers  of  American  Arms  are 
trying  to  regain  lost  business,  and  to  head 
off  future  losses,  by  producing  machine  tools 
abroad,  either  by  purchasing  foreign  com- 
panies or  by  setting  up  new  plants  overseas. 

"There  are  so  many  Americans  running 
around  over  there,  the  sale  prices  on 
European  firms  are  going  sky-high," 
grumbles  one  Ohio  machine-tool  maker.  So 
far,  he  has  resisted  the  urge  to  go  deeply 
into  overseas  manufacturing.  Re^rtedly. 
one  U.S.  company  recently  backed  away  from 
an  acquisition  in  Europe  because  of  the  high 
asking  price. 

Meantime,  imported  tools  flowing  into  the 
Unlteil  States  account  for  a  growing  share 
of  domestic  sales.  Often,  they  undersell 
U.S.  machines  by  2S  percent  to  40  percent. 
Por  example,  one  type  of  small  American 
lathe,  without  electrical  apparatus,  carries 
a  list  price  of  $5,145.  It  faces  competition 
from  a  comparable  English  lathe  that  sells 
In  this  country  for  about  $3,600. 

CIOHT  THOtnUND  DOLUIKS  VEXSUS  ELEVEN 
THOUSAND    DOLLARS 

Francis  J.  Trecker,  president  of  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Corp.  of  Milwaukee,  says  a  small- 
size  West  German  milling  machine  is  coming 
Into  the  United  States  for  $8,000,  compared 
with  $1 1 .000-or-so  for  Its  American  counter- 
part. The  competition  is  equally  severe  for 
American  tools  selling  In  foreign  markets. 
Some  toolmen  loudly  complain  the  rising 
tide  of  imports  ultimately  will  cripple  Ameri- 
can machine  tool  building  capacity.  The 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders  AssoctaUon 
even  now  is  gathering  data  for  a  possible 
drive  in  Washington  for  higher  tariffs,  a 
stronger  "Buy  America"  Act  or  both. 

Present  tariffs  have  little  effect  on  Imports; 
the  26  percent  to  40  percent  price  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  tools  takes  into  account 
current  tariffs,  which  average  about  15  per- 
cent. The  Buy  American  Act  as  it  now  stands 
provides  that  the  Government,  in  buying  for 
its  own  needs,  must  purchase  U.S.-produced 
goods  U  the  price  of  the  domesUc  product 
Is  no  more  than  8  percent  above  the  price  of 
a  comparable  import.  This  act  obviously  is 
of  little  help  to  U.S.  machine-tool  builders 
now. 

UJS.  machine-tool  builders,  however,  are 
not  of  one  mind  on  tariffs.  Some  of  the  big- 
ger companies,  as  they  push  Into  foreign 
operations  themselves,  are  tending  more  and 
more  toward  freer  trade.  But  most  of  the 
U.S.  firms  are  relatively  small  and  have  nei- 
ther the  inclination  nor  the  funds  to  get 
Into  overseas  production:  this  group  tends 
to  be  highly  protectionist. 

Especially  alarming  to  this  group  is  talk- 
to  date  that's  all  It  is — that  American  pro- 
ducers setting  up  shop  abroad  before  long 
may  begin  selling  in  this  country  the  tools 
they  make  overseas. 

"We  would  do  that  only  as  a  last  resort," 
claims  an  executive  of  one  Cincinnati  tool 
builder  which  recently  completed  a  new  plant 
in  England.  Executives  of  other  tool  firms 
Involved  in  foreign  manufacturing  say  they 
have  no  such  plans,  but  infer  it  could  hap- 
pen later.  Another  Ohioan.  whose  firm  man- 
ufactures tools  abroad,  but  has  no  Intention 
of  shipping  any  back  to  the  United  States, 
says  privately,  "It  will  be  »  sad  day  for  th« 
machine-tool  industry  when  American  firms 
■tart  selling  their  own  foreign-made  tools 
\Xi  the  United  States."    But  such  sentiments 


arent  stopping  toolmakers  from  importing 
products  of  foreign  flj-ma. 

The  U3.  toolmakers'  price  problem  has 
been  growing  In  the  past  decade,  the  average 
price  of  American-made  tools  has  doubled. 

"It  looks  as  if  we're  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  world  markets,"  says  Donald  H.  Mclver, 
vice  president  of  Detroit's  Ex-Cell-O  Corp. 
It's  a  conunent  being  heard  over  and  over 
nowadays. 

True,  the  trade  woes  of  machine  tool  men 
are  not  unique,  as  executives  in  such  major 
fields  as  steel,  electrical  equipment,  and  tex- 
tiles will  testify.  But  in  few  basic  Industries 
is  the  trouble  more  acute.  It's  especially 
painful  now  because  tool  demand  In  this 
country,  overall.  Is  less  than  half  what  it  was 
at  peacetime  high  3  years  ago.  And  do- 
mestic prospects  are  far  from  bright  at  the 
moment. 

While  most  industries  have  begun  to 
climb  out  of  the  recession,  machine  tool 
demand  has  risen  only  slightly  in  recent 
months,  following  a  2-year-long  tumble. 
The  Industry  is  shipping  tools  now  at  only 
about  30  percent  of  capacity. 

To  be  sure,  the  industry  is  relatively  small 
in  comparison  with  autos  or  steel,  having  a 
capacity  to  turn  out  about  $1.3  billion  of 
tools  annually.  But  Ifs  a  key  Industry,  for 
machine  tools  are  the  muscles  of  manu- 
facturing. Jxist  about  every  product  Involves 
the  use  of  a  machine  tool  in  its  manufacture 
or  delivery. 

For  instance,  they  make  the  working  parts 
of  household  conveniences  such  as  the  tele- 
phone, television,  radio,  washing  machine, 
refrigerator,  and  vacuum  cleaner.  Autos,  lo- 
comotives, airplanes,  and  missiles  require 
machine  tools.  On  factory  production  lines, 
these  power-driven  tools,  in  a  variety  of 
types,  perform  basic  metal  cutting  and  shap- 
ing tasks— boring,  grinding,  turning,  milling, 
planing,  shearing,  or  stamping  away  at  raw 
metal. 

A  few  statistics  show  the  Impact  of  foreign 
competition.  Prior  to  World  War  II.  Imports 
were  insignificant.  Five  years  ago,  they  were 
less  than  3  percent  of  domestic  shipments, 
after  deducting  exports.  In  195«.  they  rose 
to  nearly  7  percent  and  the  ratio  is  expected 
to  rise  henceforth. 

DOLLAR  VOLUME  DECLINES 
Actually,  dollar  volume  of  imports  last 
year  declined  to  «in  esUmated  $30  million, 
from  around  $37  million  in  1957,  but  the 
drop  was  less  than  20  percent,  compared 
with  a  slump  of  more  than  50  percent  in 
domestic  shipments,  from  $972  million  to 
$447  million. 

The  record  year  for  Imports  was  1952.  when 
pellmell  Korean  war  buying  brought  on 
shortages,  attracting  a  $49  million  flood  of 
foreign  tools.  "Tool  buyers  took  anything 
they  could  get  their  hands  on  In  those  days," 
recalls  Ludlow  King,  execuUve  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association  in  Cleveland.  But  by  1055, 
imports  had  sllppt-d  back  to  $16  million! 
Tliey  Jumped  50  percent  both  In  1956  and 
1967. 

Before  World  War  II  and  in  the  early  post- 
war years.  U.S.  toolmen  on  the  average  rang 
up  about  25  percent  of  their  toUl  sales  in 
the  export  market.  In  recent  years,  exports 
have  dwindled  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
total,  and  further  erosion  Is  expected.  For 
some  companies,  exports  have  nearly 
evaporated. 

Mr.  Trecker  says  that  In  the  late  1930'8 
around  40  percent  of  Kearney  &  Treckers 
volume  was  exports,  compared  with  around 
2  percent  or  3  percent  now.  "It's  getting 
to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  sell  in  foreign 
marketo  unless  you  have  a  foreign  plant  " 
he  says. 

"As  recently  u  10  years  ago,  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  volume  was  exports."  relates 
K.  M.  Allen,  executive  vice  president  of 
Rockford  Machine  Tool  Co.    "Now  its  down 


to  5  percent  or  less."  Mr.  Allen  Is  one  ot  the 
Tanks  who  recently  has  been  touring 
Europe,  not  merely  to  see  the  sighu.  "We're 
not  big  enough  to  build  our  own  plant,  but 
we  would  like  to  buy  a  controlling  interest 
In  a  small  firm,"  he  says. 

TOP   PAT:    70    CENTS    AN    HOUl 

In  England,  Mr.  Allen  was  "amazed"  to 
find  the  top  pay  for  machinists  in  a  new 
American -owned  plant  was  70  cents  an  hour, 
compared  with  an  average  of  about  $2.60  or 
more  in  the  United  States.  "You  can  buy 
Iron  in  England  for  aVj  cents  a  pound,  com- 
pared with  30  cenU  here,"  he  adds. 

Manufacture  of  American  tools  abroad  is 
not  new,  of  course.  For  years,  a  number  ot, 
U.S.  companies  have  had  some  of  their  toot- 
llnes  made  in  Europe,  through  licensees. 
And  a  handful  of  firms,  such  as  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Co  and  the  La  Polnte  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  have  had 
Ihelr  own  overseas  plants.  But  by  U.S. 
st&ndards  the  plants  were  small.  Within 
the  past  3  years.  American  tool  men  have 
stepped  up  overseas  manufacturing.  They've 
either  expanded  or  built  their  own  planU, 
or  bought  into  existing  firms. 

Item:  Last  July.  Kearney  U  Trecker  ac< 
quired  a  controlling  interest  in  a  big  English 
firm,  C.V.A.  Jigs,  Moulds  ft  Tools,  Ltd.  TT^e 
English  firm  presently  employs  2,300.  while 
Kearney  &  Trecker.  Ironically,  is  down  to 
1.300  workers,  from  3.000  about  2  years  ago. 

Item:  Ex-Cell-O  recently  broke  ground 
near  Eislingen.  West  Oermany.  for  a  new  ma- 
chine-tool plant.  The  new  plant  will  house 
expanded  operations  of  a  firm  acquired  last 
September.  The  company  was  Werkzeug- 
maschlnenfabrlk  Geoppingen  O.M.B.H.,  a 
maker  of  lathes  and  planers.  The  name 
has  been  changed  to  Bx-Cell-O  GMB.H. 
"Higher  costs  forced  us  overseas."  is  the 
laconic  explanation  of  Mr.  Mclver.  the  Kx- 
Cell-O  vice  president. 

Item:  Landls  Tool  Co..  of  Waynesboro.  Pa.. 
last  fall  bought  out  John  Lund  Co..  Ltd..  of 
Keighley,  Eiigland. 

Item:  Last  year,  laa-year-old  Brown  * 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co..  Providence.  R.I.. 
put  in  operation  a  new  plant  in  Plymouth. 
England.  "During  many  years  before  the 
war,  exports  were  as  much  as  30  percent  of 
our  business,"  recalls  Henry  S.  Sharpe.  Jr.. 
president.  "Now  they're  below  10  percent. 
You  have  to  make  many  of  your  tools  abroad 
nowadays  if  you're  going  to  be  represented  In 
foreign  markets." 

Item:  Cincinnati  Milling  2  years  ago  ex- 
panded Its  English  plant  and  now  ponders 
expansion  of  its  4-year-old  plant  in  Holland. 
And  other  U.S.  toolmakers  reportedly  will 
be  announcing  foreign  ventures  this  year. 

JOINING    rOBCES 

In  addition,  more  and  more  firms  are  look* 
ing  for  tleuns  to  sell  and  manufacture  for- 
eign tools  in  this  country.  Most  imported 
tools  are  sold  through  established  US.  dis- 
Ulbutors,  who  usually  handle  a  number  of 
American  lines,  too.  But,  more  and  more, 
the  toolmakers  themselves  are  Joining  forces 
with  foreigners. 

The  Import  r.greement  made  by  Clearing 
Machine  Corp.  appears  to  be  precedent- 
setting  in  size  and  portent. 

Clearing  Machine  signed  the  sales  pact 
with  T  S.  Harrison  A  Sons.  Ltd.,  Heckmond- 
wike,  England.  The  Harrison  lathes  will  be 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by 
Clearing's  sales  staff,  for  a  percentage  of  the 
selling  price.  The  lathes  are  smaller  than 
the  ones  made  by  Clearing.  In  short,  the 
Chicago  firm  decided  the  easiest  way  to  ex- 
pand its  line  was  to  sell  the  Harrison  lathes. 

"We  think  this  deal  will  shake  some  of  our 
buddies  in  the  machine  tool  business  down 
to  their  heels,"  comments  a  spokesman. 
"Actually.  It  should  start  a  trend.  We  think 
a  lot  of  people  have  been  waiting  around  for  ' 
an  American  tool  builder  to  break  the  ice  " 
The  spokesman  plainly  leaves  the  Impression 
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the  firm  expects  to  ptish  the  Imported  tools 
vigorously. 

For  the  future,  significantly.  Clearing  and 
Harrison  are  planning  to  team  up  on  new  de- 
signs for  machine  tools.  The  newer  tools 
would  be  built  in  England  and  shipped  Into 
the  United  States. 

Another  mldweetern  tool  executive  con« 
cedes  his  firm  may  be  forced  into  a  similar 
transaction.  "Unless  our  business  improves 
a  lot,  we  may  have  to  line  up  with  a  foreign 
firm  on  an  import  deal,"  he  says.  H.  Ezra 
Eberhardt,  chairman  of  Gould  &  Eberhardt, 
Inc..  Irvlngton,  N.J.,  says  his  firm  soon  will 
announce  an  agreement  involving  a  foreign 
tool  linkup,  although  he  declines  to  specify 
whether  it  will  be  an  import  or  export  ar- 
rangement. 

Regarding  the  Clearing-Harrison  alliance. 
GtUl  another  Mid  westerner  comments:  "It's 
wrong,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  for  a  do- 
mestic builder  to  import  the  products  of  a 
foreign  builder." 

In  various  types  of  recent  agreements,  sev- 
eral small  U.S.  firms  have  iirranged  to  make 
or  sell  foreign  tools  in  this  country.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  number  of  tools  Involved 
so  far  is  small.  The  companies  include  Pel- 
lows  Gear  Shaper  Co..  Springfield.  Vt..  and 
Cone  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Windsor, 
Vt. 

Fortunately  for  the  big  majority  of  U.S. 
tool  companies,  imports  sc  far  have  been 
concentrated  heavily  in  a  few  lines  of  tools. 
Chiefly,  imports  have  been  small  sizes  of 
engine  lathes,  radial  drilli,  shapers.  and 
milling  and  grinding  machines.  In  1957.  for 
example,  lathes  accounted  for  more  than 
20  percent  of  total  imports.  ' 

THE    LAROEK    LDIC8 

In  the  larger,  more  complicated  tool  lines, 
American  machines  still  are  preferred  be- 
cause of  higher  and  more  accurate  produc- 
tion capability,  it's  generally  acknowledged. 
This  Includes  the  types  of  high  speed  tools 
that  are  used  in  mass  production  of  major 
automotive  components,  siuch  as  engine 
blocks  and  transmission  housings.  But  the 
Europeans  have  been  narrowing  the  tech- 
nical gap  on  larger  tools  in  recent  years, 
American  producers  concede.  And  more 
competition  is  implied  for  the  future. 

World  War  n.  of  course,  destroyed  much 
of  the  prewar  European  machine  tool  ca- 
pacity, parUcularly  in  Germany.  After  the 
war.  European  tool  men  were  pressed  to  meet 
demand  In  their  own  countries.  U.S.  firms 
stepped  in  to  fill  many  of  these  needs.  Just 
as  they  had  done  extensively  before  the  war. 
But  as  Europeans  have  recovered  from  the 
war  and  expanded,  they've  gained  a  clear- 
cut  advantage,  largely  because  of  the  cost- 
price  upswing  in  this  countrj-. 

There's  no  question  the  foreign  trade  pinch 
would  be  lees  painful  if  domestic  demand 
were  more  robust.  At  the  moment,  the  ma- 
jority of  X3B.  tool  executives  can  see  little 
more  than  a  modest  recovery  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 

To  see  what's  happened,  take  a  close  look 
at  statistics  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association,  covering  the  metal  cut- 
ting segment  of  the  industry.  The  other 
segment  is  metal  forming.  But  statistics  on 
the  forming  end  of  the  business  have  been 
compiled  for  only  2  years. 

Beginning  in  the  last  half  of  1966  and  ex- 
tending through  the  early  part  of  1957,  in- 
coming orders  for  metal-cutting  tools  rolled 
In  at  a  record  peacetime  rata.  Orders  to- 
taled $927  mUUon  for  the  year  1955,  followed 
by  $924  million  In  1956.  The  followrlng  year 
they  fell  to  $520  million.  Last  year  they 
plunged  to  around  $281  million,  the  lowest 
since  1949.  Many  companies  report  their 
Incoming  orders  In  1958  were  the  lowest  since 
before  World  War  II. 

COMING   FROM   LOW   LXVXL 

For  1959,  the  majority  of  toolmen  see  little 
more  than  a  25-percent  gain  In  new  orders. 


And  while  26  percent  sounds  like  a  big  gain, 
It's  coming  from  a  low  level. 

"If  you're  operating  at  only  25  percent 
of  capacity  and  have  a  50-percent  stepup,  for 
example,  you  still  would  be  operating  only 
at  371/2  percent  of  capacity,"  commente  an 
officer  of  Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Why  the  slow  recovery?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Por  example,  in  late  1955  and 
early  1956,  the  auto  companies  went  on  a 
tool-buying  spree.  Reportedly  they  placed 
close  to  $500  million  in  new  orders  in  a 
6-month  period. 

The  auto  companies  now  are  buying  new 
tools  In  comparatively  small  volume.  "De- 
troit  is  dead  compared  with  3  years  ago. "  ob- 
serves one  Illinois  toolbullder.  One  reason: 
The  auto  companies  in  the  past  year  have 
resorted  increasingly  to  rebuilding  of  older 
tools  to  meet  some  of  their  requirements  for 
new  production  facilities. 

Toolmen  say  that  the  big  majority  of  re- 
tooling done  by  General  Motors  Corp..  Ford 
Motor  Co..  and  Chrysler  Corp.  for  the  new 
small  cars  has  consisted  of  rebuilding  older 
machines.  The  auto  companies  either  do 
the  work  themselves  or.  more  often,  give  the 
business  to  a  machine-tool  company  at  half 
or  less  the  price  of  a  comparable  new  tool. 

AIR    FORCE   CUTS    BUTING 

Also,  during  the  tool-buying  spree  of  1955 
and  1956.  the  Air  Force  was  a  big  buyer  of 
large  machines  for  turning  out  aircraft  com- 
ponenta.  In  early  1955  and  1956,  the  Air 
Force  placed  something  like  $150  million  of 
orders,  it  is  estimated.  But  now  the  Air 
Force  is  buying  few  tools.  liCisslles  are  re- 
placing aircraft.  Production  still  is  rela- 
tively low  and  requires  more  metal  fabrica- 
tion than  it  does  metal  cutting  and  forming, 
for  example. 

Other  metal  working  manufacturers  gen- 
erally were  buying  tools  for  expansion  at  a 
fast  pace  in  1955  and  1956.  Now  they  have 
excess  capacity.  There's  no  evidence  yet  that 
manufacturers  generally  will  embark  on  an- 
other major  round  of  expansion — and  thus 
tool  buying — before  1960. 

"Recovery  in  the  machine-tool  business 
has  a  long  way  to  go,"  sums  up  Frederick  V. 
Geler,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  chairman. 

E^XHXBIT  2 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20.  1959] 
Traveling  Tractors — Producers  Spur  Im- 
ports From  THEOt  Foreign  Plants,  Cm 
Savings — Harvester  Gets  First  Units — 
Oliver  Seeks  Foreign  Tie — Case  Expands 
m  France — The  UAW  Starts  To  Worry 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 

At  a  pier  in  Jacksonville,  a  crew  of  husky 
Negro  stevedores  was  busy  a  few  days  ago 
unloading  a  shipment  of  bright  red  farm 
tractors  from  the  hold  of  the  British  freight- 
er, Manchester  Merchant. 

This  work  scene  in  the  warm  Florida  sun- 
shine went  practically  unnoticed.  The  ship- 
ment was  small — only  12  tractors.  And  the 
big  farm  equipment  factories  in  the  North 
were  busy  with  their  own  affairs  turning  out 
a  heavy  flow  of  equipment  for  farm  needs 
this  summer. 

These  12  tractors,  however,  have  a  special 
signlflcance.  They  are  the  first  farm  ma- 
chines that  International  Harvester  Co.,  the 
world's  largest  maker  of  such  equipment,  has 
imported  from  abroad.  The  company  will 
bring  in  300  more  between  now  and  sum- 
mer— all  made  in  Harvester's  factories  over- 
seas. And  that's  Just  the  start,  company 
officials  predict. 

a  growing  crowd 
Harvester  is  not  alone  in  this  endeavor. 
Ford  Motor  Oo.'s  tractor  division  and  Massey- 
Ferguson,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto  already  are  active 
Importers.  And  now  three  other  major  farm 
equipment  companies  are  considering  similar 
steps.    J.  I.  Case  Co..  the  big  Racine,  Wis., 


producer,  probaMy  will  be  next  to  take  the 
plunge.  Both  Oliver  Corp.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Mlnneapolis-Moline  Co.,  Minneapolis,  have 
executives  abroad  scouting  the  prospects. 

It's  a  quiet  trend,  so  far;  total  importo  last 
year  were  only  $23  million,  compared  to  total 
XJ£.  production  of  farm  equipment  of  $1.5 
billion.  But  it  holds  dramatic  possibilities, 
particularly  for  American  farmers  wIkj  might 
expect  to  gain  some  of  the  purchasing  econo- 
mies from  low-cost  European  tractor  produc- 
tion that  buyers  of  small  foreign  cars  now 
enjoy. 

Already,  a  few  farmers  are  beginning  to 
gloat  over  the  bargains  they've  gotten.  "I 
figure  I  saved  about  $1,000  over  U.S.-made 
models,"  says  Paul  H.  Betta  of  Kewanee,  111., 
who  bought  a  $3,100  Imported  Fordson  trac- 
tor a  while  back. 

SOME   WILL    LOSE 

The  Import  possibilities  aren't  nearly  as 
pleasant  for  the  100.000  workers  In  America's 
farm  equipment  factories.  Imports  last  year 
were  up  77  percent  from  1957  and  were  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  In  1952.  It  Is  estimated 
that  1,500  more  men  would  have  been  needed 
in  factories  here  If  the  machinery  imported 
in  1968  had  been  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

"It's  the  company's  (International  Har- 
vester )  obligation  to  keep  all  the  employment 
in  this  country  it  can,"  snaps  Tony  D'Allesan- 
dro.  president  of  United  Auto  Workers'  Local 
1307  at  Harvester's  big  West  Pullman  tractor 
parts  plant  in  Chicago.  HU  chief,  UAW  Vice 
President  Duane  "Pat"  Greathouse,  talks  of 
the  need  of  a  "comprehensive  study  of  the 
import  problem"  and  mentions  tariffs  as  a 
p>06sibllity.  (Farm  equipment  now  comes  in 
duty  free.) 

Much  lower  labor  coste  abroad,  of  course, 
provide  the  main  impetus  for  the  import 
svu^e.  Hourly  wage  rates  In  European  farm 
machinery  factories  are  as  much  as  74  per- 
cent below  those  here.  Harvester,  for  ex- 
ample, pays  82  cents  an  hour  in  Great  Britain. 
67  cents  in  Germany,  and  64  centa  in  Prance. 
It  pays  $2.59  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion. Harvester's  British  employees  work  a 
44-hour  week  compared  with  the  standard 
American  40-hour  week.  Harvester  says 
fringe  benefita  also  are  lower  at  ito  foreign 
pi  ante. 

EFTECT8   ON    SUPPLIERS 

For  American  companies  with  factories 
abroad,  any  increase  in  Imported  farm  ma- 
chinery will  probably  consist  of  shifting  or- 
ders and  production  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other. But  the  Impact  on  companies  without 
extensive  foreign  operations  may  be  much 
more  severe.  Also,  there  Is  the  possibility 
of  less  btislness  for  U.S.  producers  of  steel, 
castings,  paint,  and  the  dozens  of  other  com- 
ponenta  which  go  into  farm  tool  assemblies. 

The  tractors  being  brought  in  this  year  by 
American  companies  are  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  U.S.  models,  being  either  smaller 
or  larger  than  their  American  counterparts, 
much  as  General  Motors  Vauxhalls  and  Opels 
have  little  similarity  to  Pontlacs  and  Buiclu. 
But  if  the  expected  economies  of  foreign  pro- 
duction prove  out,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  European  factories  of  VB.  compa- 
nies from  switching  to  tractor  models  identi- 
cal with  those  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  stage,  In  fact,  tractor 
importa  t>ear  a  marked  similarity  to  the  for- 
eign-car situation  of  6  years  ago,  when  im- 
port volume  was  only  about  30,000  cars  a  year. 
Since  then  car  importa  have  gained  substan- 
tially every  year  and  are  expected  to  reach 
nearly  500,000 — hardly  a  reassuring  compari- 
son for  America  firsters  in  the  tractor  busi- 
ness. 

International  Harvester's  plan  of  operation 
Is  to  concentrate  on  selling  ito  Imported  trac- 
tors in  the  Southeast  at  first  and  then 
broaden  the  program  to  other  pctrta  of  the 
country.  Tractors  probably  wont  be  the 
only  machines  involved.    "I  think  youll  see 
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otiier    ttrnxDM    oomlnf    tn,"    s*ya     Mark    T.  la  all   In  wagea.**    Tli«r«   la   less   autocnatlo  Inc  a   worldwld*   ttatUtloa-fatliartn^   group 

Ke«l«.  fann-aqtilpment  rice  president.    Al-  machinery  In  th«  company'*  XnglUh  plant,  ao  within  the  company  to  serve  Its  expanding 

ready  plans  are   being  considered   for  hay  14   percent   more   manhours   of    labors   are  International    interests,    makes    these    pro- 

balera  from  the  company's  French  plant  and  needed  for  each  tractor,  but,  even  at  that,  ductlon  estimates  by  major  country  (tractors 

grain  planters  from  its  Swedish  factory.  total  labor  cost  per  unit  is  about  60  percent  provide   the   biggest  single   chunk   of    farm 

J.  I.   Case's   energetic   (wesldent.   Marc   B.  less    than    in    the    United    States.     It    costs  equipment  sales) : 

Rojtman,  says:  "There's  a  strong  possibility  roughly  |150  each  to  ship  the  tractors  across  195i  ftroduction 

well  impart  a  small  dieael  tractor;  we'll  cer-  the  Atlantic.  Country:                                                in  units 

talnly  make  the  decUion  by  yearend."     Case  ^^^  LAacER  savings                                  United  States 334.000 

Is  boosting  the  annual  capacity  of  Its  French  ^^.^        .,             ,...„_       ^^       ^.             Great  Britain 140  eoo 

plant  to  12.000  unlU  from  6.000,  partly  to  Cost  advantage  of  the  French  hay  baler         West  Germany 118900 

take  care  of  this  possible  export  volume  to  ^^''^^  ^*^«  company  may  Uitroduce  here  look         ^^^^^^ ' "  'g^'^ 

the    United    States.     This    will    double    the  even  more  promising;  $600  vs.  •1,800   (after          n^j   "     ~'^ 

Ftench  factory's  current   1,100  employment,  tooling  up  expenses  in  the  United  SUtes).          Sweden I"       gOOO 

Case's  payroU  In  the  United  States  at  the  ^^B«cause  of  high  gasoline  costs  In  Europe.         Austria _ s'ooo 

moment  Is  about  14.000,  In  comparison.  die«e  -powered  equipment  Is  about  all  that         Argentina 4' 500 

Ford    started    importing    tractors    In    1953  '"  ,«'l'*    farmers  there.     This   produces  high          Canada. "       4' 200 

with  a  large  dlesel  model  manufactured  in  volume— and    low    costs-on    diesel    engine          Australia 2' 000 

the   Arms   English   factory.     Late  last  year  P^rts  »n  which  U.S.  manufacturers  are  in-         Yugoslavia 3"  000 

Ford  began  bringing  m  a  second  dlesel  mJdel.  "easlngly     Interested.     Mlnneapolls-Mollne,  '  "^ 

smaller    than    the    original.     It    expects    its  \T'^^^   '*^   '"!*    pumping    mechanisms    for                   Tot^l 817  2O0 

imports,  as  a  result,  to  climb  from  the  2,860  .    *^,.^°™«»"^   *''«'»«;   *"<=^o"-    '»^'«»^»    "   can  ^      „     .      -—-""'*" 

unUs  brought  in  last  vear  achieve   savings   of   30   percent   under    US.  (Production   In   the  Soviet  Union   U  un- 

Ollver  C^rp.  1.  studying  the  possibilities  of  P^'"^  by  buying  abroad.  ^"n^L  .>,.., 
•  Joint  venture  with  a  foreign  firm  to  produce  .  ^"*  P'"'^«  «^°"«  '»"  *  ^«  '""^o"  '°f  "»«  ,  °"*  "V  *  ^^"^  *""  •'°''***  development  of 
Oliver  equipment  for  Import  Into  the  United  American  companies'  Increasing  stake  in  foreign  farm  machinery  concern*  U  that 
States.  Mlnneapolls-Mollne,  on  the  other  ^""^P^f "  Sr°**"V'°"-  Since  the  devastation  European  farms,  by  and  large,  have  remained 
hand,  IB  involved  In  a  search  for  low-priced  of  World  War  U.  the  market  for  farm  ma-  small.  The  horse-drawn  plow,  an  unusual 
forelgrt  component  parts.  "We've  studied  «='^*"e»  abroad  hiis  Increased  year  by  year,  "ght  on  the  Iowa  countryside,  U  common- 
world  purchasing  for  4  years,  but  we're  Just  U.S.  companies  have  supplied  this  growing  place  abroad.  "The  Continent  hasn't  pro- 
now  getting  serious,"  says  M-M-8  president  J  ^^^^^  both  by  exporting  from  American  duced  bigger  units  needed  for  the  bigger 
Russell  Duncan  factories  and  setting  up  new  factories  abroad,  farms  In  volume,"  explains  Harvester's  Mr 

Canadian-based   Masse v-Ferfuson   and   its  Recently,  export  volume  has  been  slipping:  Keeler.     He  Hgures  they'll  soon  begin  to.  now 

majorij  S  suSa^  Massey-FeSson  Inc  ^""^  *^'^  '"'"'°"  '"  ^»*«'  *°  »"°  '"""°"  '"  *^**  "P°"  '^"^'^''  "*  "P^'^'^K  ^^  Africa  and 

IiRirnep?obTb/L^^^  1957  and  M35  million  last  year.     But  sale.  South  America. 

ternatlonal   procurement   practices.      ''We're  j!??.  L^,,  P'tJ!^  ,^"""   ^"'   '"°"   ^^"  T'''^  'i,'^'^  **'"  *^  "'P*"''^  *»'«**»'  "' 

working  toward  a  worldwide  network  of  Inte-  ™"'**  "P  ^°'  ^^  *°"                                  _  natural    Harvester   and   others   In  the   trade 

grated  manufacturing  facilities  that  will  en-  aw  tmBaoKEN  «eco«d  *^     »         *'  *****  *  '**  °'  ****^  foreign 

able  us  to  produce  whatever  we  need  wher-  "We  haven't  missed  once  In  the  last  decade  ^'Ske  thr^^'n^n^'^  '^1^)^*'"°°;.     . 

•v«  we  can  do  It  most  economically,"  explains  in  recording  a  5  percent  annual  gain  In  over-  »,  J^o  HtL^.  h,    ^5'    *"°\"  recently  it 

Albert  A.  Thornbrough,  president,  from  his  all  foreign  operations,  despite  thi  drop  In  the  ?i^me«  wi^  rV.mnHn^  Y'^^  J^  "v*^"  ..°"' 

Toronto  office.  export    portion."    enthuses    Harvester's    Mr.  InJTn "  ^fJ^na.K^  <.f  *^,*  *iJ*'^''''"  "*'"*' 

Example:   The  company  buys  a  transmls-  Camp.     The  company  last  year  produced  80  *^£!^!f:  """^^  ,,  t^P*'      T*^'  °"  Instead  of 

■ion  from  Its  plant  In  France  and  a  rear  axle  percent  as  many  tractors  overseas  as  It  did  !!!^  ^^.        P"        ^!^  ^^°'^'  around  their 

from  one  in  England  lor  a  tractor  It  turns  In  the  United  States.    The  total  was  under  f'^jL    ,     *5'"*^8«»     J^«  e'^y  answer:  Bring 

out  In  Detroit.  lo  percent  In  1949.  "and  you  could  have  put  *"  "^  Hready  successful  overseas  model. 

TWO  ABSTAiNDW  our  1939  productlon  In  your  right  eye,"  he  *  smallo  sunt 

Of  the  Nation's  eight  major  producers  ac-  ■*^/\     „            .....  .    ^r  consider  Harvesters  plans.     The  runt  of 

counting  for  60  percent  of  domesUc  sales  of  *.  Actually,  as  its  name  Indicates.  Interna-  Its  domestic  dlesel  line  U  a  53-horsepower, 

machinery   to   farmers    only   AllU-Chalmere  !!.   "^''vester    has   produced   some    farm  •4,400  unit.     But  some  fu-mers  s^^'k  a  smaller 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee   and  Deere  A  "^'^^^b  nery  abroad  since  the  present  firm  was  one.     So   the   company   turned    abroad.     "It 

Co..  m  Mollne  lU.,  Insist  thej'  arent^vtng  o*^*"'^*^^ J'^  1902.     But  up  to  World  War  H.  would  cost  us  •SS  million  in  tooling  alone  to 

any  consideration  to  importing  farm  equip-  ^"^^  °^Jl^  equipment  made  abroad  was  not  sUrt  fresh  and  equip  a  production  line  for 

ment.    But  D«>re  which  with  H«T™te?sUs  Pf"*""^  ^"*'-      "  *"  B«»"<1  ^  »»»•  ^^eds  the  unit  here,"  «iy.  Vice  President  Keeler. 

atop  the  heap  In  U.S.  sales,  is  expanding  a  ^.^H^ir.^.™^  J^*  """T**'    « '?*J*  ^  u''  *=e-"'^«  °°thlng  In  tooling  to  Import  the 

2-year-old  German  operation.    It  denies  In-  *!?,  »P*«<L°^  »  ^«''    a  Harvester  official  ex-  Item  from  England,  he  add*. 

tenuon*  of  aiming  shipments  this  wirbSt  gfJtors  ^VTxi^rtfnr'UrHfn'l  "'"''^'" 'L'  "^""^  °'  P*'^^*"^  ">«  »>«•'  ^^'^^  *°  «>• 

one  outside  company  supplier  insists    "ni  l*^*         ^    exporting    machines    produced  country  In  which  to  make  a  product.  It's  a 

give  you  odds  thafs  part  of  their  purpose."  4,!;«.  .♦  .v-      ..    ,  «,     ,..  ™,      t^  .».  *^*'*   "^^   °'   picking   the    best   city    In    the 

Even  small  Implement  maker,  are  Inter-  i  ,^   *"w  °'  ^°''***  ^"^  "  *^*'"*  "^  *  world,"  sum*  up  this  official, 

ested.    The  head  of  "ne  LS^^co^ceJSle-  naUons  wi%  aS^^'^v'inr't^^**^^"'*    '^'^'f.'^  ^"^'^"^«     production     operations     on     a 

ports  he's  already  buying  40  percent  (rf  his  «?.tX»n^  ht  ?       «   '^k*       .^^  ?°  *  "*''"  "worldwide    baal*    "avoid*    duplication     and 

own    producta   from   thU   foreign   concern.  M».anwhn.  th-  ^.^«,-.»i»  •  .4     *      ^  of  J.  I.  Case,  currently  traveling  abroad  for 

he  "ays.                                             *                    '  Meanwhile  the  domesUc  Industry  has  ac-  the  second  time  in  2  months      "Xheto-end 

There's  evidence,  too.  of  Increased  compe-  JSr  'S^vfn*  .nrJl'lhf I"''"    ""*    P**'*^""  ''"'  *=*"'*'"  ^^  Percent  of  all  VS.  Industry."  h« 

tltlon  from  machinery  bearing  truly  fo«lgn  m^?,  rS^  ,?„^fi   *  "P?* /^**  *^7  ,?°''"'    *^°  predicts.                                                       «T.    «• 

^ademarks.     David  Brown.  Lfd..  of'  Snd^n  TCrov^  yea7   n  S'uff  i!^L  ^^  ^^"^  »"P^»*  P'"*°*  «>«"•  I*°t>lem.  to 

has  sold  about  200  tractors  through  a  west  5Sc  S  at  ^^1234  ^  uS J     Tr^«  ofn.^i^:  ""'  ^'"^  «nachinery  trade.    For  ilne  thing  it 

coast  distributor  in  the  last  6  years.    Now  it  SgSrindiTy    trmori^pac?^    is   3^d^^^  'PPf*"  ^'^^^  *°  <="»  '«^  "»-  °'  ^V- 

plan*  to  step  up  sales  efforts.    The  dlstrlbu-  5m  000  unl ts  a  vea^  now     ''^P*'''*^    ^    ^'**'  made  equipment,  at  least  temporarily.    Un- 

tor.  Tap  Equipment  Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  plans  Toieet    an    Idea    h^    imn«rt^„*    f      ,  "^  ^  ^'"^  '^  Massey- Ferguson  Imported  a 

^    increase    total    dealerships    in   four   Far  « J°ts  of   US    c^irn«  ^H^  tL  ^"^"^^  ^^'^^  ""'  "^^^  *»""  »'^'l  t"^°«i  to  com- 

Westem  SUtea  to  50  from  a  current  16  by  SStet   thrLX^Wot^!  J  V. '.''**  Po^enta  instead.    "The  tractor  waa  compet- 

yearend.  Sl^.  , '    ,      .^P  ""!*  Western  Hemisphere  ing  with  existing  Detroit  capacity  "  exolalns 

What  sort  Of  savings  are  possible  with  for-  Sey^e^usln  """^d  ""'1^1''°^^^:^'  ^  Thornbrough.    "Thats'tE^Troblem^^S 

eign  production?     Harvester  figures  its  im-  f^^  out  St  IM  4M  t^lor.^^rf./;  °'  ^""^  °^^"*  "^^  «°^^  *«  ^^  ^^o"  »»• 

ported  dlesel  tractor,  priced  at  •2.802.  would  in  Sr^ifrf.^    w?^.,.]     ^^  tractors  last  year  warns. 

cost  US.  farmers  as  mSch  as  $3,350  If  it  were  5?  perl^m  of  Se  34^o^"?ra^^r^  n"rL   ^h'h'  ^  '^'>^^ 

made  here,  assuming  the  tooUng  were  aval,-  L?'com"pl^[e?%oSi^  'ind^^Un^^^^Sme;  ^*  ^^  ^oa-<^  «-  by  no  means  con- 

"w-    T»—   ^«.-,    #^    «..                         .  comblxied.  in  those  key  nation*.  vinced   the   trend   to   importing  from   their 

T  J^r  ^^   ™*1  '^^    **"■    o^'"*"-     »ay«                              foreign  plants  will  be  self-destructive  in  the 

Jack  L.   Camp.  Harvester  vice  president  of  ''oau)  p«oducttow  jong  run     "We'd  hardlv  let  anv  n  a  Aniiti*! 

foreign  operations,  "and  there's  little  overall  Figures  on  world  farm  tractor  production  stand     idle."    declare,    tal^  msMMuihS 

saving,  in  other  materials.     The  difference  are  scarce.     But  Harvester,  which  U  form-  Brooks  MctJornurk.  SLvSiiV  ell^S  52 
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president.     'nVe'd  use  the  plant  to  develop 
li  new  product,"  he  explains. 

"We  may  lose  volume  In  aome  items  where 
the  biggest  volumes  are  overseas."  adds  this 
offlclal.  But  he  reasons  buying  more  from 
the  overMas  plants  should  spur  trade  in  both 
directions,  especially  stimulating  sales  of 
items  In  which  the  United  States  continues 
10  have  the  volume  and  the  technological 
edge.  "There'll  be  a  lot  of  whooping  and 
hollering  down  In  Washington  about  the 
trend  In  the  short  run,"  he  concludes,  "but 
in  the  long  run  It's  the  salvation  of  our 
country." 

U.S.  automation  still  generally  outpaces 
that  of  overseas  plants  in  the  Industry. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  a  Harvester  trac- 
tor made  in  England  takes  224  hours  of  la- 
bor. The  same  tractor  made  here  takes 
only  197  hours.  Partly  this  is  becaxise 
cheaper  labor  puts  less  pressure  on  the 
British  plant  operators  to  iidd  more  auto- 
matic equipment.  The  result  is  some  Items 
made  In  big  quantity  here  stlU  can  be  made 
more  economically  than  the  same  item  made 
at  a  low  volume  and  hence  high  per-unit 
cost  abroad. 

ExHiarr  t  ' 
I  From    Foreign    Commerce   Weekly. 
Apr.  6.  1959) 

UJS.    iKDtTSTBT    SHOWS    INTEBCST 

US.  Industry  Is  also  showing  considerable 
Interest  In  Common  Market  developments 
Firms  engaging  in  exports  to  the  area,  as 
well  as  those  with  subsldlailes  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  are  assessing  their  competitive 
position.  Some  firms  are  planning  to  shift 
from  exporting  to  the  area  to  production 
within  It;  others  are  modllylng  or  consoli- 
dating their  facilities  already  located  there. 
Apart  from  firms  with  wide  European  ex- 
perience, many  U.S.  companies  to  whom 
Western  Europe  has  previously  been  only  of 
marginal  interest  are  now  thinking  in  terms 
of  subsidiaries  within  the  area  or  of  licensing 
arrangements  with  existing  Common  Market 
firms. 

Some  Netherlands  statistics  show  the  trend 
of  recent  U.8.  investments  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  average  annual  number  of  U.S. 
firms  establishing  new  branches  In  the 
Netherlands  was  seven  In  the  1955-57  r>erlod. 
However,  23  new  U.S.  firms  established  them- 
selves in  that  country  In  1958  after  the  Com- 
mon Market  had  come  Into  existence.  Ac- 
cording to  a  large  Netherlaitds  bank.  47  for- 
eign firms  established  In  the  Netherlands 
In  that  year,  compared  with  a  maximum  an- 
nual figure  of  20  for  the  preceding  4  years. 
Similar  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  any 
of  the  other  Common  Market  countries. 
Althotigh  Holland,  for  many  years,  ha*  made 
pcu-tlcular  efforts  to  attract  U.8.  Investment. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  a  similar  situation 
prevails  In  most  other  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  that  the  Infliui  of  U.S.  Investment 
there  aIbo  ha.  been  considerable. 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  publlclEed 
actions  by  U.S.  Industry  indicating  the  type 
of  planning  to  participate  In  the  Common 
Market  which  Is  being  undertaken  on  a 
wide  scale:  Agreements  were  concluded  be- 
tween several  French  companies  and  West- 
inghouse  International  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy.  Underwood  Corp.  established  the 
firm  of  Underwood  Italiana  for  producing 
office  machines.  Excello  Corp.  acquired  the 
German  firm  Gopplngen  to  nuuxufacture  ma- 
chine tools.  Other  recent  actions  taken  by 
U.S.  firms  Include  the  acquisition  of  a  cal- 
culating machine  company  In  Germany  by 
Smith-Corona  Marchant,  a  licensing  agree- 
ment between  General  Motors  and  a  Belgian 
firm  for  the  production  of  dlesel  engines, 
the  establishment  of  a  plant  for  production 
of  orlon  fiber  by  Du  Pont  In  the  Netherlands 
and  another  plant  for  the  production  of 
paints  in  Belgium,  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
terest in  the  Simca  works  in  France  by  the 


Chrysler  Corp.  the  acquisition  by  Container 
Corp.  of  America  of  a  majority  interest  In  a 
German  paper  manufacturing  company,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  cardboard  firm  by  the 
same  VS.  company  in  another  German  loca- 
tion. 

In  all,  recent  developments  indicate  In- 
vestment In  the  Common  Market  is  accel- 
erating and  that  UJS.  companies  account  for 
a  considerable  share  of  this  new  Investment. 


Exhibit  4 

I  From    the    Washington     Post    and    Times 
Herald.  Apr.  6,  1959 1 

Export  of  VcNTumE  Capital  Will  Grow 

( By  Harold  B.  Dorsey ) 

An.  article  in  the  latest  Issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  (Department  of  Com- 
merce) reports  that  American  businesses  are 
setting  themselves  up  inside  the  six-nation 
European  Common  Market  In  growing  num- 
bers. Some  of  these  companies  which  have 
been  making  goods  In  this  country  and  ex- 
porting them  to  Europe  are  planning  to 
shift  their  production  to  Europe.  Many 
other  companies  with  little  previous  interest 
in  Europe  are  now  thinking  In  terms  of  sub- 
sidiaries within  the  area  or  licensing  ar- 
rangements with  existing  firms  there. 

A  dispatch  from  Frankfurt.  Germany,  last 
week  reports  that  United  States  brokers  have 
recently  been  buying  a  large  number  of 
shares  of  German  companies  In  the  West 
German  stock  market,  causing  some  rather 
sharp  gains  In  the  prices  of  those  stocks. 

A  group  of  about  70  Wall  Street  investment 
analysts  went  to  Europe  last  week  for  a  tour 
of  about  3  weeks  to  explore  the  clues  which 
suggest  that  the  growth  prospects  of  some 
of  the  foreign  companies  may  be  more  at- 
.  tractive   than    their  American  counterparts. 

The  United  Nations  economic  commission 
for  Europe  released  a  report  last  week  which 
recommended  a  more  vigorous  expansion  of 
business  activity  in  the  area.  The  report 
said  that  there  were  many  favorable  factors 
In  Europe's  present  economic  situation  to 
encourage  governments  to  adopt  policies 
more  propitious  to  business  expansion.  The 
improvement  in  the  international  financial 
liquidity  position  of  most  Western  European 
countries  was  noted. 

The  Commission  of  the  Exiropean  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC),  the  executive  ad- 
ministrative body  for  the  European  Common 
Market,  reported  last  week  that  the  initial 
lowering  of  tariffs  and  enlargement  of  import 
quotas  put  into  effect  at  the  start  of  this 
year  may  Increase  French  trade  with  other 
community  members  by  15  percent  and  that 
of  Germany.  Italy,  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries (Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxem- 
bourg) from  3  percent  to  5  percent.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  the  European  Common 
Market  Is  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
between  the  subject  countries  so  that  there 
will  finally  develop  a  mass  market  consisting 
of  the  total  population  of  these^six  coun- 
tries, about  160  million  people. 

The  UJf.'s  economic  commission  In  a  re- 
view of  developments  In  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  last  year  pointed  out  that  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  that  area  ap- 
peared to  have  Increased  by  about  6  percent 
to  9  percent.  Industry  continued  to  expand 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  during  1957.  The 
report  attributed  the  continued  rapid  growth 
of  Communist  industrial  production  to  a 
mcM*e  Intensive  use  of  capital  and  to  a  rise 
in  labor  productivity. 

Other  foreign  comment  suggests  that  some 
of  America's  traditional  Allies  are  complain- 
ing about  a  return  of  VS.  attitudes  toward 
protectionism,  while  still  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  free  trade.  Switzerland  interprets 
our  atUtude  toward  Swiss  watch  Imports  as 
verging  on  the  unfriendly:  Canada  is  Justi- 
fiably upset  by  our  arbitrary  restrictions 
against  Imports  of  her  lead,  zinc  and  oil; 


Britain  thinks  It  unfair  that  we  should  re- 
ject her  bids  to  supply  this  country  with 
electric  power  generating  equipment  at  prices 
very  substantially  below  those  of  the  lowest 
U.S.  producer;  Venezuela  Is  certainly  not 
very  happy  about  our  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  Venezuelan  oil;  nor  can  Japan 
completely  understand  the  restrictions  which 
we  have  placed  on  our  imports  of  Japanese 
textiles. 

The  foregoing  recent  observations  have 
one  thing  in  common:  they  all  suggest  that 
very  considerable  success  has  attended  the 
postwar  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
store the  economies  of  war -riddled  Europe 
and  to  build  up  the  economies  of  some  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  From  the 
humane  viewpoint  and  from  the  Interna- 
tional political  viewpoint,  our  Government 
and  our  entire  body  of  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  a  feeling  of  gratification  for  the 
achievement.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  further  economic  aid  should  be 
suspended.  That  question  involves  matters 
that  are  not  germane  to  this  particular  dis- 
cussion. 

But  the  facts  of  the  current  economic  con- 
dition do  present  problems  for  the  business 
analyst  In  his  diagnosis  of  the  American 
economy.  Highly  skilled  investment  man- 
agers, as  noted  alx)ve.  are  beginning  to  give 
tangible  financial  support  to  the  prospect 
that  industrial  growth  trends  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  next  5  years  are  likely  to  be 
superior  to  our  own.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  oiu-  own  trends  will  be  nega- 
tive; It  primarily  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
European  countries  will  be  progressing  from 
a  lower  base  than  ours  and  therefore  they 
can  more  easily  record  a  better  year-to-year 
growth  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  latter  is 
the  factor  that  is  of  keen  interest  to  the 
astute  Investment  manager  In  his  constant 
search  for  the  best  possible  growth  in  the 
earnings  of  his  investments. 

It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
export  of  American  venture  capital — the  kind 
of  capital  that  has  been  most  responsible  for 
this  country's  superior  progress  In  the  stand- 
ard of  living  throughout  most  of  our  history. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  our  national  poli- 
cies in  the  past  decade  or  so  have  discouraged 
the  profitable  functioning  of  venture  capital, 
BO  the  foreign  fields  may  appear  to  be  rela- 
tively greener. 

It  would  seem  that  the  international  con- 
dition indicated  by  some  of  the  foregoing 
observations  should  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  by  those  who  may  Infiuence 
domestic  business  conditions,  primarily  the 
leadership  of  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  status 
of  our  Import  and  export  relationships  is  far 
less  favorable  to  our  employment  and  busi- 
ness activity  today  than  It  has  been  through- 
out the  entire  postwar  period.  It  is  reason- 
able to  presxune  that  this  significant  change 
should  call  for  some  alteration  in  the  deter- 
mination of  our  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment policies. 

Exhibit  5 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26.  1959] 

Otrr  or  Reason's  Makkxt 

Some  American  machine  toolmakers  are 
buying  foreign  companies  to  produce  and 
sell  both  abroad  and  In  the  United  States, 
and  this  trend  is  expected  to  grow.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  U.S.-made  products  are  run- 
ning Into  Increasing  price  competition  trou- 
ble with  foreign-made  products. 

Steelmakers  will  try  to  ooxmter  imion  de- 
mands this  spring  with  the  argument,  among 
others,  that  higher  prices  may  mean  more 
ImporU  from  abroad  and  fewer  JolJe  for 
American  steelworkers.  And  In  point  of  fact, 
steel  imports  have  been  rising  and  exporU 
declining. 

Automakers  are  finding  that  while  Import. 
from  abroad  continue  to  mount,  their  own 
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overseas  sales  are  sliding  in  about  the  same 
profKjrtlon. 

In  all  these  examples — and  others  could 
easily  be  cited — Is  a  common  thread:  n.S. 
products  are  pricing  themselves  out  of  world 
markets.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
things  that  is  going  to  be  studied  by  Vice 
President  Nixon's  new  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth. 

Now  the  inunedlate  significance  of  the 
prlcing-out-of-the-market  trend  can  doubt- 
less be  exaggerated.  But  It  Is  happening, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  it  will 
not  become  a  problem  of  serious  proportions 
unless  something  is  done.  So  the  question 
is:  What  should  be  done? 

The  protectionists  have  a  ready  ajiswer; 
they  are  already  mounting,  through  their 
numerous  spokesmen,  a  campaign  to  build  a 
higher  wall  of  tarifTs,  quotas,  and  other 
restrictive  devices  around  American  indus- 
try. There  are  many  things  that  can  l>e  said 
about  this  point  of  view — that  it  forces  the 
consumer  to  pay  higher  prices  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  to;  that  to  try  to  protect 
some  American  firms  is  automatically  unfair 
to  others. 

But  for  the  present  discussion,  i>erhaps 
the  most  useful  thing  to  say  about  the  pro- 
tectionist answer  is  that  it  does  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem.  The  protection- 
ists say  the  trouble  is  that  foreign  wage 
rates  are  usually  lower  than  American.  U.S. 
productive  efficiency,  however,  has  long  been 
able  to  more  than  comp>ensate  for  that  cost 
disadvantage;  the  unarguable  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  has  been  highly  successful 
In  competing  against  foreigners  both  on  its 
home  ground  and  theirs. 

That  this  country  is  now  showing  signs, 
In  some  fields,  of  losing  out,  suggests  that 
rising  wages  and  prices  are  beginning  to 
outrun  the  compensating  power  of  American 
efficiency.  In  the  case  of  American  machine 
tools,  the  average  price  has  doubled  in  the 
past  decade,  which  naturally  reQects  mount- 
ing wage  costs.  But  then  the  question  must 
be  posed.  How  Is  is  possible  for  such  in- 
creases to  have  occurred? 

A  considerable  part  of  the  answer  is  the 
fact  of  Government-induced  Inflation. 
Some  people  talk  as  though  inflation  were  at 
the  most  a  future  threat,  but  of  course  we 
have  been  having  inflation  right  along — a 
lot  of  It  up  until  about  1951,  less  since. 
From  inflation  spring  the  wage  increases 
that  exceed  productivity  gains  and  the  con- 
sequent price  rises  now  beginning  to  play 
hob  with  our  competitive  ability.  In  short, 
the  inflation  we  have  permitted  through 
years  of  Federal  red  ink  is  starting  to  catch 
up  with  us  in  world  markets. 

Now  protectionism  is  plainly  no  answer 
to  inflation;  lnde«d,  it  U  a  self-defeating 
notion.  If  we  cut  off  our  International 
trade,  we  will  likely  spur  inflation  without 
saving  our  domestic  industry,  which  will 
simply  beccone  higher  cost,  less  efficient  and 
less  competitive. 

Equally  clearly,  one  might  think,  more  in- 
flatioh  cannot  be  a  solution  of  Inflation. 
TfetMloday  many  in  Congress  are  in  effect 
Baying  Just  that.  They  are  trying  to  keep 
the  Qovernment  on  the  path  of  heavy  in- 
flationary deficits  because  they  profess  to 
think  that  is  the  path  to  economic  growth. 
UnhappUy  it  is  the  way  not  to  sound  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  to  economic  contraction 
and  eventually  to  finance  collapse. 

The  way  to  deal  with  Inflation  is  to  stop 
.Inflating.  What  is  beginning  to  happen  to 
our  International  trade  is  one  more  sharp 
warning  that  the  time  to  stop  is  long  past 
and  we  had  better  not  wait  much  longer. 
The  American  people  ought  to  consider 
that  warning  before  they  let  either  the  pro- 
tectionists or  the  inflationists  price  them  out 
of  reason's  market. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  private  Investment  of 
American  capital  abroad  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  extent  of  such  Investment; 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  therein  in 
recent  years;  thfe  effect  of  such  investment 
on  domestic  industries  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment, profits,  and  markets;  and  the  effect 
of  such  Investment  on  the  economies  of  for- 
eign counuies.  In  the  conduct  of  such  study 
and  investigation  the  committee  shall  con- 
sider the  effect  on  such  investment  of  exist- 
ing tax.  tariff,  monetary,  labor,  and  other 
regulato-y  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable. 


UNIFICATION    OF    IRELAND— ELEC- 
TION BY  PEOPLE  OP  ALL  IRELAND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Dodd, 
Keating,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  requestlong  that  an  election 
be  held  in  all  Ireland  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices  at  which  the  people  of 
Eire  and  Northern  Ireland  would  vote 
on  the  question  of  Irish  unification. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has 
tried  to  help  peoples  who  are  seeking 
unification  or  a  legitimate  expression  of 
their  desire  for  self-determination  as 
they  see  it.  Incorporated  in  the  charter 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  expressly  re- 
affirmed by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  their  signing  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  set  forth  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
now  upheld  by  81  nations,  the  doctrine 
of  self-determination  of  peoples  was  in- 
tegrated into  20th  century  foreign  policy 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  his- 
toric Fourteen  Points  issued  in  1917. 

Since   then,   the    application   of   this 
principle  in  the  form  of  plebiscites  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions or  the  United  Nations  has  led  to 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  separate  disputes  of  grave  inter- 
national concern.    The  situation  in  Ire- 
land  today,   which   periodically  erupts 
into  violence  and  bloodshed,  is  certainly 
deserving  of  no  less  fundamental  a  solu- 
tion in  the  interests  of  international 
peace  and  security.     Partition  was  ef- 
fected In  1920  when  6  of  the  9  counties  in 
Ulster  were  separated  from  the  other  26 
counties  and  became  Northern  Ireland. 
The  authority  under  which  the  United 
Nations  could  act  to  hold  elections  In 
Ireland   is   found   in   article    11    of   the 
Charter.    It  states  that  the  General  As- 
sembly "may  discuss  any  question  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace     and     security  •  •  •  and     may 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
any  such  question  to  the  state  or  states 
concerned  or  to  the  Security  Council 
or    to    both."    In    addition,    article    35 
should  be  invoked,  which  allows  a  state 
to  bring  a  dispute  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations  "if  It  accepts  In  ad- 
vance for  the  purposes  of  the  dispute 


the  obligations  of  pacific  settlement  pro- 
vided in  the  Charter." 
The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  follows : 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  requires  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  the  unification 
of  Ireland  and  that  the  people  of  all  Ireland, 
Including  the  people  of  Eire  and  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland,  should  have  a  free  op- 
portunity to  express  their  wlU  for  union  and 
that  this  be  attained  by  an  election  of  the 
people  of  all  Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  a 

United  Nations  Commission  for  Ireland,  to 

be  designated  by  the  General  AsEembly  pur- 
suant to  Articles  11  and  35  of  the  Charter, 
which  shall  establish  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  election. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT    REPORTING 

AND  DISCLOSURE   ACT  OP   1959— 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide 
for  the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain financial  transactions  and  admin- 
istrative practices  of  labor  organizations 
and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses  In  the 
administration  of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bill  1555,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  1555.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES : 
Address  on  the  subject  "Today's  Challenge, 
and  How  To  Meet  It,*  delivered  by  Postmas- 
ter General  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Merchanu  and  Manu- 
facturers AssoclaUon  In  Los  Anaeles  Calif.. 
April  17.  1050. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  S.  Rizley.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
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Oklahoma,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
B.  Hayden  Crawford,  resigned. 

S.  Hazard  Gillespie,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Paul  W.  Williams,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  April  28,  1959.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  app>ear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  LESTER  L.  CECIL,  TO  BE 

U.S.   ciRctrrr  judge   for  the 

SIXTH  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  10:30 
a.m..  Tuesday,  April  28,  1959.  in  Room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  upon 
the  ncmiination  of  Lester  L.  Cecil,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the 
sixth  circuit,  vice  Potter  Stewart,  ele- 
vated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  Interested  In  the  above  nom- 
ination may  may  make  such  representa- 
tions as  may  be  pertinent.  The  subcom- 
mittee consists  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  JohmstonI,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  and  my- 
self, as  chairman. 


THE 


RE- 


KENNEDY-ERVTN    LABOR 
FORM   BILL 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  continue  debating  the  demerits  of  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill,  the  press  of  the 
country  continues  to  become  more  aware 
of  the  deficiencies  of  that  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  16. 
imder  the  headline  "McClellan  for 
suffer  Kennedy  Bill." 

Because  the  articles,  editorials,  and 
so  on,  on  this  subject  are  so  ];)ertinent  to 
the  matter  we  are  discussing  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
number  of  them  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,   Apr. 
16.  19601 

McClellan  rot  Stuter  Kennedy  Bill — As- 
sEKTs  Labok  Cam't  Clkam  Its  Own  Hoxtsb 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  said  here  last  night  he  is  willing  to 
have  his  unlon-relorm  bills  considered  as 
«mc-ndments  to  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill,  on 
which  debate  began  yesterday  In  the  Ben- 
ate  He  called  his  Hve  bills  "the  minimum 
that  t«  required  to  provide  an  adequate  legis- 

laUve  remedy  for  condlUons  that  now  pre- 
vaU." 

Senator  McClellan.  who  flew  to  New  York 
III  the  evening  to  speak  at  the  annual  dinner 


of  the  Brand  Namet  Foundation,  laid  that 
labor  cannot  clean  Its  own  house  ol  brutal, 
cynical  men  to  whom  unionism  means  only 
a  royal  road  to  personal  riches  and  power. 
The  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Racket* 
Committee,  declared  that  the  remedy  will 
have  to  be  provided  by  strong  and  effective 
legislation. 

The  first  of  Senator  McClellan 's  bills 
would  provide  minimum  ethical  standards 
for  unions,  require  reports  on  financial  and 
admlnlstraUve  affairs  and  compel  secret  bal- 
lots In  union  elections.  It  would  give  union 
members  whose  rlghU  had  been  violated  an 
opportunity  for  Judicial  or  administrative 
hearings. 

rrvx  YXABs  in  fkison 

Among  Its  penalties,  the  bill  would  im- 
pose $10,000  fines  and  5  years  In  prison  for 
using  force  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  rights 
granted  to  union  members  In  the  bUl. 

Tlie  fo\ir  other  bUls  would  reqtilre  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  surrender 
certain  Jurisdictions  to  the  States;  outlaw 
hot  cargo  clauses;  prevent  secondary  boycott, 
and  prevent  picketing  aimed  either  at  ex- 
tracting payoffs  from  an  employer  at  forc- 
ing an  employer  to  place  his  workers  In  a 
union  against  their  wUI. 

"Some  win  charge,"  the  Senator  said,  "that 
these  measures  are  too  drastic;  that  they 
are  punitive  and  restrictive.  I  submit  they 
are  not  drastic,  they  are  preventive;  they  are 
not  punitive,  they  are  protective;  and,  they 
restrict  and  prohibit  only  that  which  is 
criminal  or  Improper." 

[Prom    the    New    York    Journal    American. 
Apr.  7,  1060] 

Labor  Needs   Help  m  Cleaning  House 
(By  Oe<»-ge  K.  Sokolsky) 

The  head  of  a  labor  union,  under  our  laws 
and  practices,  is  an  exceptional  person  who 
has  a  legitimate  right,  tmder  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  to  control  the  lives, 
social  status,  and  liberties  of  other  himian 
beinga.  He  is  not  a  Government  official,  but 
he  can.  In  a  p«u-tlcular  Industry,  decide  on 
a  man's  right  to  work.  He  can  make  men 
rich  or  poor  or  even  beggar  them.  He  la  the 
master  of  an  enormous  treasury,  often  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  is  accountable  legally  to  no  one  for  its 
management.  His  income  taxes  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  investigation  as  are 
those  of  other  citixens  because  labor  union 
funds  are  not  subject  to  taxation  or  investi- 
gation, excefrt  U  a  congressional  committee 
makes  an  investigation  which  is  usually 
spasmodic  and  limited. 

The  various  proposals  to  correct  this  con- 
dition and  to  remove  an  elite  from  American 
life  are  not  very  serious  In  this  direction. 
Senator  John  Kennedy's  proposals  for  the 
rectification  of  thr-  errors  of  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations  seem  to  be  an 
effort  to  run  Interference  for  the  lalxn- 
leaders.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell's  efforts 
are  not  much  better. 

I  note  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  In 
tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota which  hits  one  nail  on  the  head,  namely, 
gangster  control  of  labor  unions,  which 
reads: 

"No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  Involving  moral  turpitude  or  of  a 
felony,  excepting  traffic  violations,  shall 
serve  In  any  official  capacity  or  as  any  olScer 
in  any  labor  union  or  labor  organization  In 
this  State.  No  such  person,  nor  any  labor 
union  or  labor  organization  in  which  be  Is 
an  officer  shall  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  bar- 
gaining agent  or  representative  for  employees 
in  this  State.  Such  disqualification  shall 
terminate  whenever  such  officer  Is  removed 
or  resigns  as  an  officer  in  such  labor  union 
or  labor  organization.** 

Such  provisions  In  Federal  or  State  laws 
would  eliminate  one  group  of  difficult  per- 


sons In  the  labor  union  setdp.  namely,  the 
gangster  and  racketeer.  But  it  does  not  solve 
the  whole  problem,  which  is  that  bossing  a 
labor  union  Is  a  profitable  business. 

tACKETXEKS  SEE  A  BCCK 

The  gangster  and  racketeer  moved  Into 
organized  lat>or  shorUy  after  prohibition  be- 
cause he  recognized  It  as  good  business.  It 
was  much  like  the  Sicilian  padrone  system, 
the  boss,  in  effect,  renting  men's  time  for  a 
wage  for  the  worker  and  a  consideration  for 
himself.  Long  l>efore  Lepke  organized  Mur- 
der, Inc..  for  instance,  he  had  organixed  a 
goon  squad  in  the  garment  industries,  some- 
times working  for  bosses,  sometimes  for 
unions,  sometimes  for  combinations  of  bosses 
and  unions  to  keep  competitors  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  trafficking  In  murder,  arson,  etc  . 
was  particularly  notable  during  the  deep  de- 
pression years  and  continued  after  Lepke 
and  his  partner,  Gurrah.  were  deprived  of 
their  Uvea  by  an  ixngrateful  State  which  did 
not  appreciate  their  services.  (Gurrah  died 
in  Sing  Sing.) 

The  gangster  muscled  Into  the  labor  move- 
ment, organizing  new  unions,  particularly  In 
the  CIO  which  In  its  early  stages  used  anyone 
who  was  wUling  to  serve.  A  startling  combi- 
nation came  into  existence  among  Commu- 
nists and  the  mob,  as  it  is  often  caUed.  This 
group  developed  great  power  in  the  labor 
movement,  particularly  among  the  Teamsters. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  older 
and  more  respectable  labor  leaders  to  rid 
themselves  of  gangsters  and  racketeers  but 
it  has  not  been  easy.  One  cannot  call  a 
man  a  gangster,  a  racketeer,  a  member  of  the 
Mafia  unless  the  law  does  it  first  and  In  many 
places  in  this  country,  the  mob  owns  the  law. 
The  association  of  mobsters  and  politicians 
inside  and  outside  the  labor  movement  has 
been  a  deep  perU  not  only  to  organized  labor 
but  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
organized  labor  if  the  mob  were  taken  out 
of  It,  but  organized  labor  cannot  clean  its 
own  house,  as  the  expression  goes,  for  two 
reasons:  One.  because  the  mob  has  lots  of 
votes;  and  secondly,  because  few  men  who 
lead  unions  have  not  at  some  stage  laid 
themselves  open  to  attack  for  the  same  things 
that  the  newer  and  less  respectable  leaders 
are  now  doing.  The  Job  must  l)e  done  from 
the  outside,  but  It  miut  be  done  impartially. 
Making  one  man  the  goat,  as  for  instance, 
picking  Jimmy  Hoffa  as  the  one,  outstanding 
bad  boy,  will  not  do  the  Job. 


(From  the  Boetcm  Herald,  Apr.  14,  19591 

No  Action  at  This  Session  Seen  To  End 
Labor  Rackets 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  American  people  may 
not  realize  it  yet,  but  the  Congress  isn't 
going  to  do  anything  at  this  session  that 
really  will  put  an  end  to  the  racketeering  in 
labor  unions.  This  is  already  conceded 
privately  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 

Actually,  none  of  the  proposed  measures, 
even  if  passed,  would  eliminate  the  corrup- 
tion that  has  been  exposed  at  the  hearings 
conducted  by  Senator  McClellan  and  his 
committee. 

One  of  the  most  significant  comments  has 
Just  come  from  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  In  an  Interview  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Duu's  Review  and  Modern  In- 
dustry, Meany  pointed  out  that  the  unions 
alone  cannot  stop  the  abuses.  Here  is  an 
excerpt : 

Question.  "l>o  you  believe  that  labor  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  the  Congress  will 
provide  adequate  power  to  curb  these 
abuses?" 

NO   LEGAL   POWn 

Answer.  "Adequate  power?  Frankly,  these 
abuses  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  unions 

alone.     The  trade-uuion  niovement  Is  trying 
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to  do  what  It  can  In  this  field.  We  think  we 
have  some  moral  responalblllty  to  do  this. 
But  the  AFL-CIO  has  no  legal  responsibility 
to  curb  corruption  in  union  locals.  We 
aren't  a  law-enlorcement  agency,  and  w« 
don't  have  the  power  of  eubpena.  We 
couldn't  possibly  call  a  trade-union  oflBclal 
before  our  council  and  ssy  "We  are  suspU 
oloua:  we  don't  like  the  way  things  are  going.* 
OerUlnly  we  would  not  hteiute  to  take 
action  where  wt  had  proof  of  wrongdoing  or 
corruption.  But  we  must  have  the  proof. 
and  we  haven't  got  the  machinery  to  go  out 
and  make  theee  inveetl|atloni, 

"8o,  to  anawer  your  question,  we  don't  feel 
that  the  requirement!  of  the  Kennedy-Irvln 
bill  would  eliminate  corruption.  We  do 
think  It  would  curb  eome  of  theee  people 
because  they  will  have  to  report  all  their 
ftnanolal  tranaaotloni.  We  think  the  Ken- 
nedy-Krvln  bill  Is  a  step  In  the  right  dlreo- 
tlon,  but  the  real  problem  of  corruption  Is 
the  failure  of  the  law-enforcement  authorl- 
Uee  to  act." 

ernes  aACKrrsKas 

"The  Jukebox  and  coin-machine  business 
points  It  up  quite  clearly.  Here's  one  of  our 
big  Industries,  In  the  blllton-dollar  class, 
and  It's  honeycombed  with  gangsters  and 
thugs  operating  with  the  connivance  of 
greedy  businessmen  and  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  law  enforcement  authorities. 

"It  la  quite  obvious  that  the  real  answer 
to  corruption,  whether  In  unions  or  any- 
where else,  is  better  law  enforcement.  No- 
body runs  to  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation every  time  a  cashier  defaults  or 
somebody  on  the  Inside  robs  a  bank — they 
expect  the  local  district  attorney  to  handle 
that.  When  companies  engage  In  business 
frauds,  nobody  runs  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce or  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  says,  'What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  law  enforcement?'  No,  they  expect 
the  local  district  attorney  to  do  it." 

CAN'T    STOP    HOfTA 

Thla  correspondent  read  the  foregoing 
quotation  to  McClxllan  and  asked  him  for 
his  opinion  on  it.  The  Arkansas  Senator 
safd: 

"They  say  they  do  not  have  the  power, 
and  that  Is  correct.  They  can't  stop  a  Hoffa. 
That's  why  laws  are  needed.  If  they  had  the 
power,  and  would  be  diligent  In  exercising 
It,  we  probably  wouldn't  need  additional 
laws,  or  so  many  laws.  But  they  cannot 
deal  with  people  like  Hoffa,  and  It's  impera- 
tive that  we  enact  laws  to  at  least  curb — 
you  never  completely  prevent — crime  of  any 
kind." 

Question.  '1  wonder  why  the  local  district 
attorneys  havent  done  mcHre  on  this?" 

Answer.  "I  think  the  simple  answer  to 
that  is  poliUcs.  They  control— Just  like  they 
control  an  industry  or  control  an  operation. 
They  have  the  political  power  where  they 
control  often  the  people  In  public  office." 

Question.  "You  mean  the  unions  do?" 

Answer.  "Sure.    Or  the  union  racketeers 

that  element  In  them.  There's  no  question 
about  that." 

All  thla  points  up  to  the  fact  that  labor 
unions  are  not  at  aU  analogous  to  trade 
associations  or  groups  of  businesses.  The 
labor  unions  have  a  monopoly  power.  Tliey 
get  It  out  of  existing  laws  and  also  out  of 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  Include  labor 
unions  as  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  anti- 
monopoly  or  antitrust  laws. 

[From   the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  37.   1969) 

CONOaMS     AND    Tin     TEAMSTXa     M«8»— TaUC. 

Talk,  but  No  AcnoN- 
Since  1957  when  it  opened  for  business, 
the  Senate  Rackets  Committee  has  taken 
thousands  of  hours  of  testimony  and  has 
heard  hundreds  of  witnesses,  most  of  them 
from  the  lowest  rungs  of  humanity. 


Nothing  the  committee  has  heard,  however, 
more  nearly  scoured  the  bottom  of  social  de- 
pravity than  the  Teamster  Union  scheme  to 
exploit  race  feeling  in  the  Miami  area. 

According  to  a  letter  reputedly  written  by 
a  local  Teamster  official,  Negro  union  mem« 
bers  and  their  families  were  to  be  paraded  In 
a  new  white  housing  section. 

Ostensibly,  one  family  would  seek  to  buy  a 
house.  The  expeottd  turndown  would  then 
produc*  a  suit  and  a  row  in  the  courts  be- 
oaust  ths  mortgages  ars  federally  guaran- 
tMd. 

But  ths  hidden  purpose,  as  our  David 
Kraslow  reports  from  Washington,  la  to 
bludgeon  a  big  Miami  builder  into  using 
union-delivered  cement. 

Anyone  who  explolU  racial  feeling  In  such 
a  manner  deserves  the  contempt  of  all  races 
and  groups.  This  area  of  group  relations  Is 
extremely  sensitive.  Men  of  good  will,  In- 
cluding many  union  leaders  themselves,  are 
bending  every  effort  to  reduce  tensions  and 
combat  race  baiting. 

The  man  behind  this  scheme  heard  him- 
self described  as  one  of  the  "sorriest  crumbs 
with  which  humanity  was  ever  Infested." 
The  words  are  those  of  committee  chairman. 
John  McClxllan,  who  has  asked  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Incident  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

But  words  and  investigations  hardly  face 
the  subjects  of  what  Senator  McCl^llan 
once  described  as  Jimmy  Hoffa 's  hoodlum 
empire. 

Only  laws,  strictly  enforced,  are  of  any 
real  use. 

As  we  said,  the  rackets  investigation  got 
going  in  1957. 

In  nearly  2  years  "of  testimony,  the  Senate 
committee  has  produced  every  manner  of 
sensation.  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac 
puU  it  thU  way:  "The  Investigators  have 
turned  up  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  a 
Mickey  Splllane  thriller— human  torch, 
woman  scorned,  disappearing  attorney,  gar- 
gantuan witness,  blonde  mankiller,  hot 
Jewels,  and  repeated  reference  to  people  In 
high  places." 

And  hear  us — It  has  turned  up  everything 
but  a  labor  law  that  would  protect  decent 
unionists  and  all  the  rest  of  us  from  labor 
racketeers. 

The  last  Congress  spent  8  months  chewing 
over  the  Kennedy-Ives  antlcorruptlon  bill— 
a  puny  thing  at  best — and  quite  without  any 
labor  reform  legislation. 

On  Wednesday  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee approved  without  major  change  another 
Kennedy  bill.  Missing  was  a  ban  on 
secondary  boycotts,  the  very  tactic  Involved 
In  the  Miami  Teamsters'  proposed  excursion 
into  race  baiting. 

Congress  Is  at  home  for  the  Easter  recess. 

Will  It  hear  from  the  people? 

Their  swelling  voice  could  be  Its  master 
In  this  sorry  mess. 


MAJOR  THREATS  TO  1960  BUDGET 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcord  a  most  informa- 
tive analysis  prepared  by  Mr.  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

At  this  approximate  halfway  point  In 
our  legislative  session,  it  seems  to  me 
most  timely  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Stans' 
thoughtful  analysis.  In  bringing  these 
figures  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
I  feel  that  I  have  served  the  purpose  of 
not  letting  them  go  uninformed  concern- 
ing the  budgetary  effect  of  various  legis- 
lative proposals. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

Major  threats  to  1$90  budget 
|Zn  billions] 

Budget  efftct 

Budget  surplus ......  $o.  1 

Failure  to  adopt  revenue  pro< 
posals: 

Motor  fuel  tax <-|0.  8 

Airways  user  tai — ,  I 

Adoption  of  unbudgeted  pro* 
poeals: 

Housing  Act  (8.  B7,  as  re- 
ported by  Houae  commit- 
t*e» -.4 

Veterans  loans  (HJI.  aasS)..      -.8 

Tax  reductions  (Simpson- 
Keogh  bill) -.4 

Veterans  pensions  (Teague 
proposal?) —.a 

Aid  to  education  (Murray. 
Metcalf  bill) _i.  i 

Aid  to  airports  (8.  I),  area 
asslsUnce  (S.  722).  and 
other --..-___..       —.1 

S.  1 

Total  (deficit) -3.0 

Not  evaluated  above: 

Higher  Interest  rates 7 

Appropriations  committee  re- 
ductions or  increases  (In-    -^ 
eluding     Defense     appro-     f 
prlations) 7 

Majoe   Lzgisi^ttvx   Thkkats   to    BuDcrr 

Budget  expenditure  effect 

|In  milUonsI 


Hou.sitiK  Act  (S.  S7,  ks 
n'port«>d    by    House 

committee) 

1 900  includes  elTect 
of  prohibition  of  hond- 
mortKaKe  exchange  in- 
cluded in  House  re- 
port. All  flKures  m- 
clude  rHect  of  reiwy- 
ments. 

Veterans'  loans  (H.R. 

32U) 

„As  pessedby'tbe 
House. 

Vetersns'  pendoni 
(TesRue  proposal?) . . . 
PoMihIe  llberaliia- 
tion  TeterAU  peniilotu 
•loos  linca  dtscuaMcd 
by   KfpreseDtstlvs 

TXAOCt. 

Aid  to  airporU  (8.  1).... 
As  passed  by  the 

Senate. 
Ares  assistance  (8.  733. 

Douf las  bill) .„. 

Aid  to  education  (Mur- 

ray-MetoaU  bill) 


1900 


$M3 


1961 


$112 


300 


300 


1.100 


Subs*- 
qu«Dt 
years 


0,eM 


ToUl 
effect 
(wberr 
applica- 
bki)<>r 
6-ye«r 
eneet 


U.  .MO 


100 


3S0 


31 100 


aoo 


s«o 


S73 


IX 


MS 


1,3S0 


37S 


aoo 
Ik  aoo 


Factors  affecting  19S1  experidituret 

|In  bUliooil 
Bull^lnlncre««: b^„^. 

CCC  and  conservation  fMerre..  *         t 

Mutual  security  (mostly  DeTelopment 

IxMin  Fund) __,^  3 

Veterans  lx'nslon8........m^""""""'       '1 

Construction [',' — — —       . 

Space  proKram  (NA8A)"I         " 

Defeniie  education * 

Aviation  program  (FAA)"."." 

I  rban  renewal  and  publicbousinit'cexM* 

InffleglsliUlon).......        "»*^^«'*»* 

Other .....: 


.3 
.1 
.3 


Normal  deoreases: 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits 
Other 


—.1 
-.1 


<2,l 


-.» 


1959 
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Factors  affecting  1991  expenditures — Con. 

I  In  bUUons] 

('itfT^*over  fH>in  IMO  threati:  B»4t«t  tftti 

^'uilure  or  hllth(^r  (toittul  rates  and  gu  tax.     ).  2 

llouoinf,  iild  to  ttlriKirls,  elo 0 

Altl  to cilucutlon  (.MiUTaj'-Mctealf  bill).     9. 1 

8.8 


lucrrnte  In  M|teudlturf«......... 

IwUlolluuile.... 


••••••••«••««•••«•••«•«•«••■■• 


Ki|K<ni|IUirv  isvpl  IixHcaUmI  < 


••••••«•• 


Ueseiuie  liMM<«  III  IWI  thn«<tlrn<«l; 

Ali>«M)<  uaer  IM. 


•••••« •• 


n.o 
nil 


.4 
.1 


I  Niit  e\ KliwltMl  itlmw 

Chunsro  in  k<\el  ul  lv^>nM>  ekiMtillliirM....,  * 

l.«iiui-nuiii>  |irt4rrNiii  i>-<Iuc<Imui * 

.New  |ml«llc  XMwk'  stiMt" ♦ 

Any  |>n«ram  tnchvuiPK « lirw  |irtMmuns......  ♦ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  RE- 
PORT ON  RESPONSES  TO  BUSI- 
NESS QUESTIONNAIRE  REGARD- 
ING PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
ABROAD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  today  submit- 
ting to  every  Member  a  very  important 
report,  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators.  The  report  is  en- 
titled "Responses  To  Business  Question- 
naire Regarding  Private  Investment 
Abroad,"  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Affaire  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  report  analyzes  the  reasons  why 
American  business  believes  it  will  or  will 
not  invest  overseas.  The  answers  were 
obtained  in  order  to  support  the  study 
made  by  the  Department  of  State,  or 
under  Its  auspices  under  section  413(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  study 
was  actually  directed  by  Ralph  Strauss, 
of  New  York.  It  related  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  supported  by  the  private 
economic  system.  The  report  was  issued 
on  April  1,  but  the  responses  of  1,000 
American  businessmen,  which  were  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  report,  are  now 
printed  in  the  document  to  which  I  have 
referred.  They  prove  to  be  equally  im- 
portant, for  this  reason: 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Soviets  have 
undertaken  a  major  economic  offensive 
against  the  free  world.  When  we  talk 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  being  dis- 
tracted by  Berlin  from  looking  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Iraq,  we  should  also 
remember  that  we  should  not  allow  our- 
.selves  to  be  distracted  by  Berlin  from 
the  real  economic  war  being  waged  upon 
us.  not  only  in  the  field  of  aid.  which  is 
itself  very  important,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  are  now 
putting  out  appreciable  amounts  of  for- 


eign aid.  In  a  governmental  sense,  but 
also  In  the  field  of  trade,  especially  as 
regards  raiding  the  free  world  markets 
for  basic  commodities,  such  as  residual 
fuel  oil.  aluminum,  and  Un. 

This  operation  can  be  more  destruc- 
tive. In  terms  of  the  cold  war.  than  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  in  terms  of  a  hot  war. 
The  danger  it  that  our  attention  It  dt- 
vtrted  from  the  real  peril,  and  we  look 
at  eomethlng  else  the  Soviets  want  us  to 
look  at.  iuoh  as  Berlin. 

It  teems  dear  to  me,  and  It  li  being 
made  clearer  to  many  of  us  as  we  read 
the  press  items.  Ineludlng  thoae  relating 
to  the  addreM  by  Mr.  Hoffman  to  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
address  by  Secretary  Anderson  in  New 
York,  and  recent  addresses  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident NtxoN  and  other  authorities,  that 
the  private  credit  and  Investment  system 
of  the  United  States  must  be  relied  upon 
primarily  to  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be 
done.  Today  we  are  investing  overseas 
about  $3.1  billion  net,  annually.  The 
total  stands  at  $28  billion. 

As  revealed  by  the  questionnaire  to 
which  I  urgently  invite  the  attention  of 
every  Senator,  business  looks  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  for  direct  finan- 
cial participation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  risks  of  trade  and  investment  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries — though  in 
many  cases  business  finds  guarantees 
and  similar  techniques  useful — but  the 
major  thing  for  which  business  looks 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  increased 
promotion  and  protection  of  our  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries,  improved  in- 
formation service,  and,  very  important, 
equitable  tax  treatment. 

There  is  quite  a  conflict  in  the  Gov- 
ernment between  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  State. 
Upon  another  occasion  I  shall  address 
myself  in  great  detail  to  that  conflict. 

Finally,  business  is  interested  in  the 
expansion  of  investment  guarantees, 
such  as  those  now  in  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act.  Our  objective  must  be  to  at 
least  double  United  States  private  in- 
vestment. Businessmen  themselves,  by 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  to  which 
I  have  referred,  have  shown  us  one  of 
the  ways  by  which  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

I  hope  Senators  will  pay  very  serious 
attention  to  this  extremely  important 
document. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  Senator 
very  heartily  for  his  remarks  concern- 
ing foreign  economic  policy,  and  for 
bringing  that  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  which  he  did  a  week  or  so 
ago.  On  the  Senator's  advice  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  fine  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  studied  it.  I  believe 
that  in  that  report,  as  the  Senator  says, 
there  are  some  very  sound  reconunenda- 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  and 
particularly  the  promotion  of  American 
investment  abroad,  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  says,  would  be  very 
helpful  in  our  world  relationships,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cold  economic  war 
which  is  so  troublesome  to  us. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague,  who  is  himself  a  leader  In 
the  investment  world.  He  has  always 
ben  very  helpful  in  this  effort. 

Mr,  President— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


DRUG  ADDICTS  AND  CRIME 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
i^emarks  an  article  entitled  "Diug  Ad- 
dicts and  Crime,"  written  by  Bdwai^d 
T.  Mancuso  and  published  in  the  Feb- 
i-uai7  ld59  issue  of  Frontier  magaiine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Datra  Addicts  and  Crime:  A  8Ttn>KNT  or  thk 
Problem  Suggests  a  New  Approach 

(By  Edward  T.  Mancuso) 

For  almost  a  half  century.  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws,  primarily  punitive  In  their  impact, 
have  failed  to  solve  the  narcotic  problem. 
Much  of  our  frustration  with  respect  to  this 
social  dilemma  stems  from  the  inability  of 
those  most  concerned  in  trying  to  find  s  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  to  make  a  true  evalua- 
tion of  its  nature  and  extent. 

The  nonaddlcted  seller  is  the  person  who 
must  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  this  problem.  It  Is  because  of 
his  greed  and  avarice  that  the  cancerous-like 
affliction  of  addiction  to  narcotics  has  ex- 
tended its  tentacles  Into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
body  politic.  The  problem  of  the  nonaddlct- 
ed seller,  not  unlike  that  of  any  ordinary 
criminal,  stems  from  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  moral  and  legal  obligations  which  the  in- 
dividual owes  to  society  as  an  entirety.  His 
abject  thinking  leads  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  need  not  cooperate  with,  but  may. 
and  must,  do  everything  to  destroy  the  moral 
fiber  of  society.  He  is  a  true  criminal  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  The  extent  to 
which  he  should  be  punished  is  a  matter  that 
I  am  willing  to  leave  to  the  legislature  and 
the  judiciary. 

The  pusher  constitutes  a  group  more  nu- 
merous than  the  nonaddlcted  seller.  The 
pusher  is  a  sort  of  hybrid,  being  both  a  seller 
and  a  user.  His  sctivity  as  a  seller,  experi- 
ence has  proved,  is  geared  to  a  necessity 
created  by  his  own  addiction.  Punitive  ac- 
tion standing  alone  is  not  the  solution  to  his 
problem.  Action  which  seeks  to  punish  the 
pusher  by  confining  him  in  jail  results  only 
In  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  sociological 
problem  created  by  his  unfortunate  exist- 
ence. However,  such  punitive  action  com- 
pletely Ignores  his  psychological  and  physi- 
ological problems,  which  spring  into  being 
as  a  result  of  his  dependency  on  drugs.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  seems  to  me,  that  some  plan 
must  be  devised  wherein  greater  attention  la 
given  to  the  alleviation  of  the  physical  and 
mental  problems  which  beset  the  pusher. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
total  problem  is  the  drug  addict — a  poor  un- 
fortunate soul  who  for  one  reason  or  the 
other  too  numerous  to  mention  or  outline 
here — has  developed  a  dependency-  on  drugs. 
The  best  available  figures — estimates  only — 
Indicate  the  existence  of  more  than  60,000 
knowri  addicts  in  the  United  States;  how 
many  more  there  may  be  no  one  reaUy 
knows.  Nevertheless,  the  60,000  figure  cre- 
ates some  cause  for  alarm.  There  Is  even 
greater  cause  for  alarm  when  one  realizes 
that  the  habit  In  America  frequently  begins 
In  adolescence  or  the  early  twenties,  and 
dwindles  out  In  the  mid-forties.  th\is  the 
active  stages  of  the  habit  cover  the  most 
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productive  years  of  the  victim's  life  and 
■oclety  Xm  to  Ui*t  extent  deprived  of  any 
worthwhile  contributions  which  he  might 
make  during  that  period.  In  California  In 
1»67.  80  percent  of  males  convicted  for  nar- 
cotic violations  were  under  35  years  of  age. 
(Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  Department 
of  Justice,  State  of  California.) 

PafWAOANSA   BT   THB  POLICE 

Purely  aside  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  addiction,  society  has  Intention- 
ally been  misled  by  self-serving  law-enforce- 
ment ofaclalB  with  respect  to  the  true 
Implications  of  the  problem.  The  general 
population,  victims  of  today's  mass  media  of 
communication,  has  been  Induced  to  be- 
lieve that  narcotics,  per  se.  precipitate  all 
sorts  of  wlerd.  bizarre,  and  evil  responses  on 
the  part  of  Its  victims.  This  propaganda, 
emanating  from  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  uninformed  .x>llticlans,  is  definitely  un- 
true. The  truth  Is  that  narcotics  induce  a 
state  of  lethargy  In  their  users,  a  sort  of 
■uplne,  detached  mood  that  makes  them 
totally  oblivious  either  to  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  their  environment.  A 
Jolt  of  heroin.  In  Its  initial  impact,  has  the 
effect  of  suspending  the  user  In  an  ethereal 
world  between  the  real  and  the  Imaginary. 
It  Is  a  gross  Inversion  of  fact  to  say  that  the 
addict,  while  under  the  Influence  of  nar- 
cotics, is  propelled  toward  violence,  theft, 
and  criminal  acts  in  general.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statis- 
tics reports: 

"Very  few  addicts  were  among  those  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  sex  offenses,  assault,  or 
homicide." 

With  the  problem  thus  clearly  delineated, 
many  suggestions  have  emerged  as  to  Its  solu- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  there  is  that  school 
of  thought  whose  chief  exponents  are  such 
distinguished  men  as  Narcotics  Commissioner 
Harry  J.  Anslinger  and  Judge  Samuel  S.  Lei- 
bowltz,  who  advocate  stronger  punitive  meas- 
ures as  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 
They  argue  that  the  only  way  to  dry  up  the 
narcotic  traffic  is  to  confine  all  narcotic 
addicts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  second 
school  of  thought  espoused  by  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  New 
York  City's  Chief  Magistrate  John  M.  Mur- 
tagh  and  a  host  of  psychologists,  sociologists 
and  physicians  who  feel  that  a  medical  ap- 
proach should  be  made  to  the  problem  and 
that  addicts  should  be  provided  free,  or  at  a 
nominal  cost,  dosages  to  satisfy  their  craving. 

Statistics  seem  to  Indicate  the  conclusion 
that  In  those  areas  In  which  a  get  tough 
policy  has  been  followed  the  problem  has 
been  ostensibly  lessened  but  this  by  no  means 
Indicates  that  it  has  been  eliminated  in  these 
areas. 

Those  who  advocate  stricter  law  enforce- 
ment and  stlffer  sentences  for  the  addict  and 
addict-peddler  fall  to  face  up  to  one  In- 
evitable fact  and  that  Is  that  the  narcotic 
addict  as  such  Is  Incurable  and  so  long  as 
he  Is  on  the  street  the  problem  Is  a  simple 
one  of  demand  and  supply.  The  addict,  of 
necessity,  demands  drugs  to  satisfy  his  ac- 
quired tolerance  and  the  seller,  irrespective 
of  legal  restrictions,  will  seek  to  supply  that 
demand.  One  obvious  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, according  to  the  advocates  of  punitive 
measures.  Is  to  confine  all  addicts  or  Junkies 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  the  United  States  today,  we  are  filling 
our  Jails  with  addicts  and  addict-peddlers 
and  spending  close  to  $100  million  annually 
on  the  National,  State,  and  local  level  in  ap- 
prehending and  confining  these  people  who 
are  treated  as  criminals. 

MIDICAL    TREATHnrr   PROPOSED 

It  Is  a  rare  occasion  where  you  hear  of  the 
supplier  being  apprehended  or  taken  Into 
custody.  By  simply  treating  the  addict  as  a 
medical  problem,  rather  than  treating  him 
as  a  criminal,  we  would  thereby  take  all  of 


the  profit  out  of  drugs,  destroy  the  market 
for  the  supplier,  and  ease  our  crowded  jail 
problem  at  the  same  time.  This  money  that 
Is  now  being  spent  to  apprehend  and  confine 
the  addict  and  addict-peddler  could  then  b« 
diverted  to  apprehending  actual  criminals, 
or  for  other  social  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  attitudes  with  respect  to  narcotic  use 
and  subsequent  addiction  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  religion,  economics,  class  con- 
sciousness, ethics,  group  morality,  avail- 
ability of  drugs,  and  other  factors,  all  of 
which  tend  to  Influence  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  particular  drugs. 

In  the  United  States  people  look  upon 
opiate  users  as  lazy,  shiftless,  and  unreliable. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  like  the  concept 
of  aggressiveness  and  look  upon  vigorous, 
ambitious,  go-getters  as  real  he-men.  and  al- 
cohol, which  emphasize)  such  qualities.  Is 
socially  acceptable  today. 

However,  alcohol,  unlike  narcotics.  Is 
linked  with  crimes  of  violence,  automobile 
accidents,  and  a  host  of  other  social  prob- 
lems all  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  alcoholic  consumption.  Neverthe- 
less, the  alcoholic  is  l>etng  looked  upon  as  a 
sick  person,  whereas  the  narcotic  addict  Is 
still  treated  as  tt  criminal. 

THE  pkobli:m  in  other  countries 

Great  Britain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries look  upon  drug  addiction  as  a  medical 
problem  and  keep  it  primarily  In  the  hands 
of  the  physician. 

What  is  even  more  significant.  European 
users  add  to  the  crime  problem  In  only  a 
minor  way,  and  the  Illicit  traflk  there  Is 
feeble  compared  to  ours.  Almost  all  Kngllsh 
addicts  are  reported  to  be  over  30  years  old. 
while  80  percent  of  ours  in  California  are 
under  35.  In  England,  addicts  are  known, 
registered,  and  productive  citizens  of  the 
community.  Medlcrl  men  are  more  and  more 
inclined  toward  the  view  that  drug  addiction 
Is  a  disease  or  a  symptom  of  a  disturbed  or 
abnormal  personality  that  requires  drugs  in 
order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  life. 

What  then  Is  the  solution  to  this  perplex- 
ing problem?  It  seems  simple  enough  If 
society  and  the  legislators  will  stop  confus- 
ing sickness  with  sin  and  creating  crime 
uliere  crime  does  not  exist. 

It  Is  obvious  that  to  find  the  solution  to 
drug  addiction  requires  some  basic  research. 
The  Council  on  Mental  Health  of  the  Ameri- 
can MedicaL Association,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Bar  Association,  recently  sug- 
gested that, a  limited  experiment  be  devlaed 
which  would  test  directly  the  hypothesis  that 
clinics.  If  given  a  fair  trial,  would  eliminate 
the  Illicit  traffic  and  reduce  drug  addiction. 
I  subscribe  100  percent  to  this  approach 
It  l8  said  that  such  an  experimental  clin.c 
win  provide  datit  on  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  narcotl':  addicts  outside  Institu- 
tional walls  and  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem;  that 
It  will  throw  con.slderable  light  on  causative 
factors  in  drug  addiction  and  help  In  formu- 
lation of  professional  programs.  It  could 
also  provide  inditpensable  data  on  the  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
addicts  which  could  be  used  by  the  indi- 
vidual physicians  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties which  cannot  support  public  health 
clinics. 

A  study  of  the  cured  and  rehabilitated 
addicts  should  also  be  made  In  order  to 
determine  how  and  why  men  and  women 
conquer  the  drug  habit,  as  well  as  how  and 
why  they  become  addicted  In  the  first 
Instance. 

Finally,  the  exi>erlmental  clinic  approach 
affords  an  opportunity  for  new  Insight  Into 
what  la  admittedly  a  difflctat  problem.  It  is 
a  middle-of-the-road  approach  which  takes 
leave  of  the  dogmatic  and  ofttlmes  oppres- 
sive punitive  approach  and.  at  the  same  time, 
refuses  to  embrace  the  concept  that  all  puni- 


tive measures  should  be  scrapped  In  favor  of 
free  clinics.  In  short,  the  experimental 
clinic  method  seeks  for.  Instead  of  assum- 
ing, a  solution.  The  data  acquired  from  such 
clinics  could  very  well  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
broad  educational  program,  emphasizing  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  by  our 
adolescent  groups. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
Sunday  in  March,  200  men,  women,  and 
children  quietly  paraded  through  New 
York  City  in  a  demonstration  asking  for 
help.  They  sought  medical  aid  for  the 
narcotics  addicts  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Based  on  an  estimate  of  21,000  known 
addicts  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
neaily  10,000  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  Projected  from  an  estimate — 
equally  reliable — of  60,000  known  addicts 
in  the  United  States,  there  must  be  many 
more  than  10,000  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  At  least  2,700  of  them  are  under 
the  age  of  21.  Yet,  according  to  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Control, 
there  are  no  hospital  beds  for  the  adult 
addicts  who  ask  for  help  and  there  are 
only  200  beds  for  the  Juvenile  addicts. 
The  nearest  narcotics  hospital  is  the 
Federal  establishment  at  Lexington.  Ky., 
600  miles  away. 

The  quiet  parade  in  New  York  served 
as  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  desperate 
needs  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  con« 
sidered  as  medical  cases  in  other  socie- 
ties but  for  whose  apprehension  and  con- 
finement treating  them  unhappily  as 
criminals  the  United  States  spends  close 
to  $100  million  annually.  The  demon- 
stration ended  with  the  singing  of  a 
hymn. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  4,  I  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  Senator  Kkatino 
a  bill  <S.  927)  for  the  esUblishment  of  a 
narcotics  hospital  in  New  York  State. 
to  be  jointly  operated  by  the  Fedei'al 
Government,  the  State  of  New  York  and 
neighboring  States  that  wish  to  partici- 
pate. This  bill  is  similar  to  one  which 
Senator  Ives  and  I  introduced  in  1958. 
Representatives  ANrvso  and  Halpirn 
have  put  forward  identical  legislation  in 
the  House. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  hospital 
would  represent  an  attempt  at  coping 
with  the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction 
by  going  to  its  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal roots.  The  article  by  Eklward  T. 
Mancu-so.  public  defender  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  published 
in  the  February  issue  of  Frontier,  clearly 
and  concisely  states  some  of  the  reasons 
why  such  an  attempt  should  be  made. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  serious  and 
frustrating  problems.  My  colleague  I  Mr. 
Keating  1  and  I  are  uigine.  through  a  bill, 
tliat  a  new  narcotics  facility  be  opened 
In  the  city  of  New  York.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  article  which  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  by  way  of 
bearing  out  the  urgent  character  of  the 
problem  in  the  metropolitan  area,  which 
I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent. 


A  BRIGHT  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 
WITHOUT  INFLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks  an 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson,  at  an  As- 
sociated Press  luncheon,  in  New  York 
City  on  April  20.  1959. 

In  this  memorable  address,  which  1  be- 
lieve is  one  of  the  best  the  Secretary  has 
made,  he  [toints  out  very  definitely  that 
this  country  can  have  a  bright  economic 
future  without  inflation. 

He  also  says  that  this  country  cannot 
liave  an  enduring  bright  economic  fu- 
ture with  inflation,  and  he  makes  a  very 
sound  and  convincing  argument  on  those 
points,  in  connection  with  which  he  gives 
us  13  commandments,  which  he  calls 
guiding  principles,  which  he  believes 
should  be  a  part  of  our  basic  thinking  in 
connection  with  this  entire  veiy  serious 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabxb  bt  Treasury  SrcRETART  Robert  B. 

Anderson  at  Asbociatkb  Pbbbs  Luncheon. 

Waldurt  Abtobia  HoTix.  New  York  Citt, 

Monday.  April  30.   1B59 

This  country  can  have  a  bright  economic 
future:  it  can  have  it  without  inflation. 

This  country  cannot  have  an  enduring 
bright  economic  future  with  Inflation. 

This  is  a  principal  tenet  of  my  belief.  It 
is  a  faith  I  should  like  to  examine  with  you 
In  historic  perspective  snd  as  a  basis  for 
future  real  growth  in  our  Nation. 

Demosthenes  once  said  "The  time  for  ex- 
tracting a  lesson  from  history  Is  ever  nt 
hand  for  them  who  are  wise."  Surely  the 
world  has  never  been  in  greater  need  of  wis- 
dom than  now. 

The  history  of  every  nrtion  is  in  fact  the 
fruition  of  the  lt\-«s  and  beliefs  and  Ideas 
of  men.  Almost  600  yeatu  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  another  great  leader  of  the  Oreek 
people  urged  his  fellow  dtlsens  to  "remem- 
ber that  prosperity  can  be  only  for  the  free, 
and  that  freedom  is  the  sure  possession  of 
those  alone  who  have  courage  to  defend  it." 

We  are  dedicated  to  sec^irlty  that  we  may 
preserve  freedom.  Long-term  security  caust 
rely  on  sound  economic  (growth  to  support 
It.  Should  we  Impair  eitaer  military  secu- 
rity or  economic  growth  In  our  efforts  to 
achieve  both,  we  shall  have  failed  in  our 
trust. 

The  story  of  a  nation's  downturn  has  been 
In  one  way  or  another  the  chronicle  of  its 
unwillingness  to  face  reality.  Time  and 
again,  the  choice  has  been  made  of  an  ap- 
parent easy  way  out.  People  have  been  mis- 
led by  a  seeming  Innovation  in  government 
or  finance,  by  a  misguided  leader,  or  simply 
through  accepting  the  notion  that  undesU'- 
able  developments  are  Inevitable.  They  have 
listened  to  promises  that  unromantlc  hard 
work  can  be  done  away  with  and  that  diffi- 
cult problems  can  be  pushed  aside. 

Where  have  these  choices  led? 

There  is  no  lack  of  answers. 

Rome  is  a  classic  example.  But  we  need 
not  go  that  far  back  In  history.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  what  happened  in  Germany 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Kaiser.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  economic  problems  which 
have  faced  some  other  European  countries — 
not  newcomers  to  democracy — In  recent 
years. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world,  too,  are  countries 
which  in  their  efforts  to  effect  rapid  eco- 
nomic changes  have  sacrificed  financial 
soundness.  In  these  countries  we  may  see 
the  dramatic  symbols — impressive  installa- 
tions, public  works,  large  buildings.  But 
meanwhile.  In  all  too  many  Instances,  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  average  man  has 
remained  low.  Prices  have  gone  up.  Disease 
is  a  scourge.  Job  opportunities  and  Job 
security  are  lacking.  The  savings  which 
could  lead  to  a  better  use  of  both  resources 
and  labor  sometimes  are  not  forthcoming. 


In  the  United  States  we  have  an  abundance 
of  resources,  skilled  manpower,  technological 
capacity.  These  are  vital.  But  we  must  re- 
late them  to  the  well-being  of  people. 

We  are  dedicated  to  maximum  employ- 
ment. We  are  equally  dedicated  to  growth 
in  real  terms.  We  are  determined  to  main- 
tain a  free  economy.  These  goals  are  con- 
sistent with  and  contribute  to  each  other. 

Every  economy  is  an  exercise  in  change. 

Growth  Is  the  process  of  the  development 
and  expansion  of  economic  segments.  Each 
day  sees  a  new  horizon  of  accomplishment: 
tomorrow  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  economic 
fabric.  The  process  lakes  place  when  there 
is  a  climate  of  confidence — where  there  is 
free  play  for  initiative  and  Incentive.  Tlie 
foundation  Is  the  willingness  of  people  to 
save  and  Invest;  the  ambition  of  workers  for 
self-betterment  that  flows  from  the  right  to 
choose  occupations  and  to  bargain  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  product. 

The  factor  of  competition  provides  a  basic 
insurance  against  exploitation.  It  is  a  mo- 
tivating drive  toward  making  the  best  use 
of  new  Inventions  and  new  proce£ses.  It  lies 
at  the  root  of  satisfying  real  demands  with 
the  goods  and  services  people  want  and  wiU 
work  to  acquire. 

Growth  in  a  competitive  society  is  his- 
torically uneven.  Members  of  the  same  in- 
dustry tend  to  expand  or  contract  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  maintain  competitive 
positions.  There  are  frequent  shifts  In 
geographical  areas  of  operations  that  bring 
additional  dislocations.  In  any  given  period, 
differing  Industries  may  be  exhibiting  very 
different  patterns  of  growth  or  decline. 

When  a  pattern  of  expansion  or  retraction 
becomes  general  In  a  number  of  industries 
and  interests,  the  economy  is  characterized 
by  inflationary  or  recessionary  trends. 

It  Is  a  tafk  of  Government  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  such  adjustments  on  the  indi- 
vidual, the  community,  und  the  Nation.  It 
is  our  task  to  prevent  a  splraling  effect  In 
either  direction.  To  this  end,  we  have  estab- 
lished certain  stabilizers  In  our  Government. 
We  miut  have  an  awareness  of — and  a  readi- 
ness to  use — all  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
Government  to  prevent  undesirable  cumula- 
tive effects  and  to  soften  the  impact  on  ei'ery 
segment  of  society.  We  must  strive  con- 
tinually to  reduce  the  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  utilization  of  these  instrumentalities 
available  to  us.  however,  must  be  judged  in 
the  context  of  both  the  short-  and  long- 
range  effects. 

We  must  remember  that  although  the 
Government  has  a  number  of  responsibili- 
ties when  the  economy  moves  too  far  In 
either  direction,  we  are  essentially  a  nation 
of  private,  competitive  enterprise.  The 
course  our  economy  will  pursue  is  finally 
determined  by  the  multitudes  who  engage  iu 
every  phase  of  productive  activity  and  of 
consumption. 

The  Government  taxes  and  spends  and, 
therefore,  plays  an  Important  role  in  the 
economy.  Its  Influence  Is  fcK  both  through 
direct  demand  for  goods  and  services  and 
through  the  effect  of  Government  requlre- 
menu  en  the  amounts  available  for  other 
consumers  to  buy.  However,  measured 
against  the  scale  of  national  earnings  and 
national  consumption,  the  Government  role 
Is  not  the  primary  one. 

The  rate  of  our  growth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  capacity  to  meet  the  expanding 
demands  of  our  economy  as  a  whole  are  still 
essentially  anchored  to  the  growth  and  the 
development  of  private  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

In  considering  the  task  which  this  imposes 
on  otir  free  enterprise  system,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  certain  guiding  principles  which  I 
believe  should  be  a  part  of  our  basic  think- 
ing. 

1.  We  must  realize  that  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  In  real  terms  can  be  achieved 
not  with,  but  only  without,  inflation. 


2.  We  must  strive  for  an  achievable  rats 
of  relatively  constant  growth — not  a  succes- 
sion of  sharp  ups  and  downs. 

3.  We  must  not.  as  we  come  out  of  a  re- 
cession, seek  to  force  the  economy  into  a 
quick  boom  which  can  later  injure  our  long- 
run  capacity  to  produce. 

4.  We  must  put  major  reliance  upon  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  to  Increase  pro- 
duction. 

5.  We  must  give  maximum  free  rein  to 
Incentives  to  save,  to  work,  to  produce,  to 
Invest. 

6.  We  must  maintain  the  priceless  incen- 
tive of  confidence  in  the  value  of  money. 

7.  We  must  achieve  a  budget  that  is  in  bal- 
ance or  better  during  periods  of  high-level 
activity. 

8.  We  must  be  wiUlng  to  seek  out  the  im- 
pediments to  growth  in  our  economy  whether 
these  are  found  in  traditional  business  prac- 
tices, in  organized  labor,  in  Government  sub- 
sidy programs,  or  in  any  other  area. 

9.  We  must  encourage  the  inventiveness 
and  research  necessary  for  new  products,  new 
j(ibs.  and  Improved  living  standards  in  a 
growing  economy. 

10.  We  must  accept  the  imposition  of  dis- 
cipline and  prudent  responsibility. 

11.  We  must  not  passively  allow  either  In- 
flation or  deflation  to  run  Its  course. 

12.  We  must — and  by  "we"  I  mean  busi- 
nessmen, workers.  Investors,  and  not  only 
officials  of  Government — make  our  day-to- 
day decisions  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
in  mind,  and  not  merely  the  advantage  of 
the  moment  for  some  narrow  segment. 

13.  Finally,  we  must  have  confidence — and 
this  confidence  I  have  deep  faith  is  well 
Justified — that  the  American  people  are  wise 
enough  and  perceptive  enough  to  support  the 
principles  which  can  leave  for  your  children 
and  mine  an  America  not  ravaged  by  eco- 
nomic turmoil,  but  full  of  strength  and 
growth  and  hope. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  principles,  we 
are  hearing  tslk  today  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  some  false  assumptions. 

One  of  them  is  that  "a  little  Inflation  is 
good  for  economic  growth." 

So  long  as  our  aim  Is  to  increase  real  wa^es 
and  real  goods  and  services,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  characteristic  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  debasement  of  the  currency 
is  a  desirable  ingredient  in  our  economy. 

Concern  about  price  infiation  during  pe- 
riods of  rapid  peacetime  growth  is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon.  Most  of  the  price 
Infiation  In  our  history  has  been  the  accom- 
paniment or  the  aftermath  of  war.  During 
the  previous  century,  price  Inflation  was 
associated  with  the  War  of  !812.  the  banking 
and  credit  inflation  of  the  1830's.  and  the 
Civil  War.  In  this  century.  It  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and 
the  Korean  war. 

Apart  from  these  temporary  periods,  our 
great  economic  growth  since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  frequently  has  occurred 
against  the  background  of  a  general  down- 
trend In  prices.  This  was  particularly 
marked  In  the  late  1800's.  But  it  has  been 
evident  also  In  this  century. 

Prom  1910  to  1915.  for  example,  manufac- 
turing production  Increased  30  percent  while 
prices  showed  a  moderate  decline.  During 
the  decade  of  the  1920s  we  had  one  of  the 
most  notable  periods  of  sustained  economic 
growth  In  the  history  of  our  country  prior 
to  World  War  II,  with  national  output  rising 
50  percent  In  8  years.  Yet  this  decade  was 
characterized  by  rtmarkable  price  stability. 
Between  1951  and  1955.  a  period  again  char- 
acterized by  relative  stability  In  the  broad 
Indexes  of  wholesale  and  consumer  prices,  we 
reached  the  most  prosperous  levels  attained 
in  our  economy  up  to  that  time. 

It  Is  not  only  our  experience  of  the  recent 
and  war-remote  past  that  demonstrates 
gruwlb  goes  baud  in  hand  with  stable  prices. 
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Any  reallBtic  appraisal  of  continuing  In- 
stability, with  the  speculation  and  the  waste 
that  Inflation  produces,  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  thU  la  not  the  way  to  attain  steady  and 
enduring  growth. 

Then,  too,  the  Judgments  of  businessmen 
and  Investors  would  be  distorted  and  create 
maladjustments  which  could  finally  result  In 
berlous  fluctuations  In  the  economy.  Also, 
of  course.  If  serious  Inflation  occurs,  public 
opinion  may  well  demand  Government  con- 
trols over  almost  every  facet  of  our  lives. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Nation  Is  not  now 
going  to  adopt  a  philosophy  that  inflation  Is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  price  of  progress. 
VoT  in  addition  to  what  it  does  to  our  eco- 
nomic structure,  inflation  exacts  a  penalty 
that  would  be  levied  on  the  pocketbook  of 
every  American.  It  would  faU  with  the  most 
hardship  on  the  wage  earner,  the  self-em- 
ployed, the  teachers,  the  holders  of  Insurance 
policies,  depositors  In  savings  associations, 
parents  trying  to  provide  for  their  children's 
education,  those  on  social  security,  and 
others  like  them.  The  rich  and  those  with 
the  capacity  for  self-protection  would  suffer 
least. 

Such  a  doctrine  I  reject. 

Another  false  assumption  we  hear  dis- 
cussed is  that  deficit  financing  has  little  to 
do  with  Inflation. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  Government  has 
to  borrow  from  commercial  banks,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  times  of  high  business  activity, 
such  borrowing  adds  to  the  money  supply  by 
the  amount  of  the  borrowing  and.  so  In- 
creases Inflationary  pressures.  Continued 
deficits  are  bound  to  add  to  monetary  Infla- 
tion. They  are  bound  to  have  the  same 
effect,  over  a  period  of  time,  as  a  resort  to 
printing  press  money. 

Today,  our  gross  national  product  for  the 
first  quarter  on  an  annual  basis  Is  9465  bil- 
lion. Personal  Income  for  the  first  quarter 
stood  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  1366  bil- 
lion. Corporate  profits  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  are  at  an  all  time  high.  The  Fed- 
eral Keserve  Board  Index  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  reached  147 — another  alltlme 
high. 

If  in  a  period  like  this  we  say  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  that  we  cannot  live  within 
our  means,  everyone  has  the  right  to  ask: 
When  do  you  expect  to  do  so? 

Finally,  one  hears  from  time  to  time  that 
the  efforts  to  balance  the  budget  are  vlthout 
hope.     This  assumption  I  also  reject. 

On  the  revenue  side,  we  estimated  our 
revenue  in  January  to  be  $77  billion.  Today, 
I  believe  there  is  even  more  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  estimate  than  there  was  last  Jan- 
uary. 

The  level  of  expenditures  as  submitted  in 
the  January  budget  continues  to  bo  sound. 
X  believe  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  mart 
said  about  how  we  divide  the  Government's 
income  In  the  fiscal  year  1960  than  there  will 
be  about  how  much  more  than  our  Income 
we  as  a  nation  are  willing  to  spend. 

I  have  this  Judgment  because  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  have  shown  ai  i 
are  showing  their  determination  to  pursue 
prudent  policies  that  help  avoid  dangerous 
pressiires  for  either  inflation  or  deflr.tlon. 

In  a  free  economy,  we  can  never  wholly 
eliminate  the  incidence  of  Infiatlonary 
pressures  during  some  periods  and  reces- 
aionary  pressures  during  others.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  walk  the  narrow  path  which  allows 
neither  to  become  dominant,  to  maintain  the 
capacity  and  the  willingness  to  exercise  flex- 
ibility and  reversibility,  and  to  constantly 
pursue  the  sound  objective  of  maximum  em- 
ployment, reasonable  growth,  and  freedom  of 
economic  activity. 

Recession  must  not  b«  allowed  to  develop  in 
a  cumulative  downward  spiral  of  declining 
wages  and  proflts,  reduced  buying,  and  cur- 
tailed employment.  These  factors.  If  unim- 
peded, feed  upon  each  other.  Monetary  pol- 
icy, our  fiscal  system,  the  utillratlon  of  un- 


employment compensation,  and  other  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  the  Government 
must  be  wisely  administered  In  terms  of  both 
the  short  and  the  long  run. 

By  the  same  token,  we  must  maintain  a 
constant  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  infla- 
tion during  the  upward  swing  of  the  cycle. 
However  unpopular,  we  must  be  willing  to 
exercise  at  such  a  time  the  restraints  which 
changes  in  monetary  controls.  Government 
fiscal  policy,  and  the  maintenance  of  budget- 
ary surpluses  can  bring  about. 

We  must  remember  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  protect  is  our  way  of  life.  This  protection 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  having  absolute 
controls  over  prices,  wages,  salaries,  choice 
of  occupation,  right  to  expand,  and  similar 
activities  of  a  free  society.  If  we  resort  to 
such  controls  wc  surrender  many  of  our  free- 
doms and  threaten  others. 

In  a  competitive  economj^  which  la  going 
to  have  Its  adjustments  from  time  to  time, 
how  then  are  we  going  to  assure  national 
security  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  a  long- 
range  policy  of  economic  soundness  and  the 
furtherance  of  human  welfare? 

The  administration  la  determined  to  do 
this,  first,  by  adopting  policies  which  give 
primary  call  on  our  resources  and  our  out- 
put to  maintaining  the  physical  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  determination  of 
what  this  Involves  must  be  made  by  the  one 
man  who  has  the  responsibility  for  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  total  national  effort^ 
the  President. 

After  that,  we  must  determine  how  much 
of  our  resources  we  can  afford  to  give  to 
promoting  growth  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living,  not  neglecting  the  need  for  a  surplus 
of  revenues  over  expenditures  which  can  be 
used  for  debt  reduction.  We  cannot  expect 
such  a  surplus  during  periods  of  readjust- 
ment such  as  we  experienced  In  1958.  But 
a  surplus  should  be  part  of  our  fiscal  program 
during  periods  of  high  and  rising  business 
activity.  If  it  Is  not — If  instead  we  adopt 
the  philosophy  that  at  no  time  in  our  history 
is  anything  more  required  of  us  than  barely 
breaking  even — we  begin  to  cast  reasonable 
doubt  upon  our  willingness  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  which  are  ours. 

To  Ignore  the  obligation  of  paying  off  some 
part  of  our  debt  during  prosperous  times  Is 
contrary  to  all  of  our  American  traditions 
of  good  faith  and  performance.  Failure  to 
reduce  our  debt  when  we  can  means  passing 
on  the  problems  of  the  debt  to  another  gen- 
eration, which  we  have  no  moral  right  to  do. 
It  also  means  foregoing  the  restraining  effect 
of  budget  surpluses  on  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures that  historically  exist  during  periods 
of  high  activity.  Budget  surpluses  are  ef- 
fective weapons  in  our  arsenal;  we  cannot 
afford  to  Ignore  them. 

The  whole  world  Is  watching  us  closely. 
The  countries  who  are  new  to  democracy,  in 
particular,  are  observing  very  carefully  the 
extent  to  which  we  practice  what  we  preach. 
On  my  trip  to  and  from  New  Delhi  last  fall, 
for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  International 
Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  I  was  Impressed 
to  discover  how  well  Informed  foreign  offi- 
cials are  about  even  the  details  of  our  fiscal 
attitudes  and  position. 

As  we  face  tlie  problems  of  our  day,  we 
have  the  comforting  realization  that  we  have 
recently  been  able  to  achieve — not  without 
effort — a  rather  high  degree  of  price  sta- 
bility. The  value  of  the  dollar  has  not  de- 
creased In  13  months.  The  all-commodity 
index  of  wholesale  prices  has  been  substan- 
tially level.  We  have  a  substantial  amount 
of  unused  capacity  in  basic  industries. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  repeat  that  in  a  free 
economy  there  is  never  a  complete  absence 
of  the  Inflations  ry  or  deflationary  threat. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  In  this  period 
of  stability  no  voice  should  be  raised  about 
the  dangers  of  inflation.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  the  realities  of  the  moment 
should  shield  uh  from  the  disturbing  proa- 
pects  of  what  future  inflation  might  pro- 


duce. There  are  those  who  say  that  if  we 
warn  against  future  dangers  we  are  con- 
tributors to  the  inflationary  process. 

What  would  they  have  us  do?  Would  they 
have  us  Ignore  the  future  consequences  of 
what. we  now  propose  or  do?  Such  a  doc- 
trine must  be  alien  to  those  of  you  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Nation  in- 
formed as  to  the  problems  of  today  and 
equally  alert  to  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

As  publishers  and  editors  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  our  Nation,  you  have  more 
than  a  working  familiarity  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  Involved  In  Government  fl- 
nanclng.  By  giving  expression  In  realistic 
perspective  to  the  whole  panorama  of  vlewr 
points  on  these  complex  and  unromantlc 
areas  of  the  news,  you  can  help  millions  of 
Americans  obtain  a  much-needed  Insight 
into  the  nature  of  our  flnanclal  reapoosi- 
bllitles  as  a  nation. 

The  Treasury  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
give  all  the  help  It  can  In  supplying  the  facts. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  must  refrain 
from  making  public  Information  which  is 
confidential  under  law.  as  well  as  giving 
out  Information  which  would  b«  Inap- 
propriate in  light  of  a  pending  financing  or 
Information  which  might  Improperly  serve 
to  promote  speculation  in  any  market. 
Within  these  Umtu  we  do  make  information 
available  to  the  maximum  limit. 

The  fact  that  fiscal  matters  are  little  un- 
derstood— even  by  some  rather  prominent 
and  otherwise  well-informed  people — was 
brought  home  to  me  one  day  when  a  visitor 
In  my  ofllce  remarked:  "Tou  talk  of  the 
dangers  of  monetlzatlon  of  the  debt.  Mr. 
Secretary.  Tou  know  I  Just  don't  believe 
there  is  such  a  danger.  Probably  because 
I  don't  quite  understand  what  monetlza- 
tlon means." 

I  said  this  to  my  visitor:  "Now  suppoae 
I  wanted  to  write  checks  of  tiOO  million 
starting  tomorrow  morning,  but  the  TYeas- 
ury  was  out  of  money.  If  I  called  up  a 
bank  and  said.  'Will  you  loan  me  tlOO  million 
at  3^  p>ercent  for  6  months  If  I  send  you 
over  a  note  to  that  effect,'  the  banker  would 
probably  say.  Yes.  I  will.'  " 

"Where  would  he  get  the  $100  million  with 
which  to  credit  the  accoimt  of  the  n.8. 
Treasury?  Would  he  take  It  from  the  ac- 
count of  someone  elae?  No,  certainly  not. 
He  would  merely  enutt  that  much  money, 
subject  to  reserve  requirements,  by  credit- 
ing our  account  in  that  sum  and  accepting 
the  Government's  note  as  an  asset.  When 
I  had  finished  writing  checks  for  9100  million 
the  operation  would  have  added  that  sum  to 
the  money  supply.  Now  certainly  that  ap- 
proaches the  same  degree  of  monetlzatlon 
as  if  I  had  called  down  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  said,  'Please 
print  me  up  9100  million  worth  of  green- 
backs which  I  can  pay  out  tomorrow.'  ** 

At  this  point  my  visitor  broke  In  to  say, 
"Oh.  I  would  be  against  printing  those  green- 
backs." 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  history — and  particularly  from  the  his- 
tory of  man's  struggle  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain human  freedom.  But  one  lesson  stands 
out:  Each  generation  must  have  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  and  the  toughness  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  which  are  uniquely  theirs. 
If  they  do  not — If  difficult  problems  are 
pushed  aside — the  generations  that  follow 
win  surely  pay  the  price. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  has  said  that 
every  epoch  has  Its  character  determined  by 
the  way  its  population  reacU  to  the  material 
events  they  encounter.  They  may  rise  to 
greatnesa— or  they  may  oollapee. 

In  writing  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
one  of  our  greatest  classical  scholars 
summed  up  their  story  as  follows:  "In  the 
end.  more  than  they  wanted  freedom,  they 
wanted  security,  a  comforUble  life,  and  they 
lost  all— security  and  comfort  and  free- 
dom.    •  •  •  When    tha    Athenian!    flnaUj 
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wanted,  not  to  give  to  the  society,  but  the 
society  to  give  to  them,  when  the  freedom 
they  wished  most  for  was  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility, then  Athens  ceased  to  be  free 
and  was  never  free  again.!* 

Let  us  remember.  I 

Let  us  remember,  too,  George  Washing- 
ton's admonition  to  the  new  American  Re- 
public. Liberty  and  self-government,  he 
said,  are  "finally  staked  on  the  experiment 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
people." 

The  stark  truth  of  Wasliington's  state- 
ment Is  being  underscored  almost  every  day 
by  events  in  the  headlines.  The  Imperialist 
programs  of  the  Communist  dictatorships 
represent  the  greatest  challenge  to  freedom 
which  the  world  has  ever i known.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  that  |:hallenge  depends 
very  largely  on  the  cholccts  of  the  American 
people.  Our  country  wiJ|l  make  the  right 
choice:  our  freedom  will  be  preserved. 


RELEASE  OP  ST(Xin»ILED  COPPER 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  very  wisely,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing its  disapproval  of  a  contemplated 
move  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  to  release  stockpiled  copper 
to  the  fabricating  trade. 

Subsequently,  the  Director  of  OCDM 
has  publicly  promised,  and  I  quote  him, 
"to  exercise  great  care  that  our  actions 
do  not  disrupt  the  market  or  adversely 
affect  the  industry  involved." 

In  a  thought-provoking  editorial  with 
the  headline  "The  Copper  Fiasco,"  the 
American  Metal  Market  today  observed: 

What  happened  In  Washington  last  week 
should  put  us  to  work  devising  better 
machinery  for  handlinf  copper  than  has  yet 
been  prescribed. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  "the 
American  public  has  rightly  been  re- 
luctant to  have  the  Government  operat- 
ing in  the  market,"  and  had  the  con- 
templated action  been  taken  that  is 
exactly  what  would  have  happened — the 
Government  would  have  been  operating 
in  the  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial  be  printed   in   the  body  of  the 

RiCOSD.  I 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Coppb  FUsco 

Time  has  repeatedly  shown  that  one  of 
the  great  weakneasea  of  representative  gov- 
ernment Is  the  reluctance  0f  legislatures  and 
administrations  to  spell  out  essential  but 
controversial  procedures  when  to  do  so  would 
risk  a  degree  of  unpopularity.  One  might 
even  go  further  snd  say  that  the  reluctance 
sometimes  grows  out  of  nervousness  on  the 
part  of  officials  over  possible  resentment, 
when  what  Is  contemplated  might  not  cause 
resentment  at  all. 

This  rather  ridiculous  situation  was 
brought  home  last  week  when  It  became 
known  that  certain  bureau  officials  had  been 
quietly  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
sale  of  some  128,000  tons  of  copper,  acquired 
under  the  stlU-unoompIeted  contracts  made 
with  copper  producers  as  Inducements  to  ex- 
pand our  copper  production  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  crisis.  I 

As  any  neophyte  in  politics  oould  have 
foretold,  the  idea,  when  it  became  known, 
immediately  provoked  loud  outcries  from 
congressional  representatives  of  mining 
States.  These,  we  may  rest  assured,  were 
mere  whispers  to  what  would  have  been 
heard  had  sales  taken  place  before  the  Sena- 
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tors  and  Congressmen  got  wind  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  they  will  still  be  like 
whispers  If  the  bureaus  persist  despite  the 
clearly  established  opposition  which  exists 
"on  the  Hill"  and  in  the  trade.  All  this  is 
because  we  have  lacked  the  foresight  clearly 
to  "lay  down  the  law." 

A  more  unhappy  choice  than  copper  could 
not  have  l>een  selected  for  this  action.  Of 
all  basic  metals,  copper  Is  among  the  most 
volatile  pricewlse.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  leaders  of  the  Industry  were  already 
rightly  concerned  over  the  harm  done  their 
business  by  frequent  wide  and  unpredictable 
price  swings.  This  sensitiveness  has  been 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  stabUlty  of  the 
metal's  chief  rival,  aluminum.  For  the 
bureaus  to  have  given  serious  consideration 
to  the  sale  of  large  stocks  was  certain  to 
have  caused  pronounced  Jitters  in  a  market 
which,  only  a  few  months  ago.  was  so  much 
In  the  doldrumj  that  the  Senate  approved 
absorbing  150,000  tons  for  the  stockpile,  and 
which  Is  only  now  about  regaining  its  equi- 
librium. The  proposal  was  certain  to  have 
"upset  the  applecart"  and  provoked  the  com- 
ment that  "the  matter  had  been  Inexpertly 
bandied." 

But.  of  course,  merely  to  criticize  this 
blooper  falls  far  short  of  providing  the 
serious  consideration  which  the  situation 
deserves.  The  American  public  has  rightly 
been  reluctant  to  have  the  Government  "op- 
erating" In  the  market.  For  that  very  good 
reason.  It  was  provided,  when  the  stockpil- 
ing of  materials  was  authorized,  that  only 
the  President  could  release  materials  in  time 
of  emergency,  and  only  Congress  in  time  of 
peace.  These  provisions  apply  only  to  mate- 
rials formally  Incorporated  into  the  stock- 
pile: large  quantities  of  materials— like  the 
128.000  tons  of  copper  are.  however,  owned 
by  the  Oovemment  outside  the  stockpUe. 
and.  as  this  Incident  demonstrates,  have  been 
left  as  loose  ends.  Why  don't  we  face  that 
issue? 

The  locking  up  of  all  such  materials  in  the 
stockpile  Is  not  necessarily  tbe  only  solution, 
or  even  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Par- 
adoxically, the  tin  Indiistry  has  pointed  the 
way  to  what  might  well  be  a  much  better 
approach.  What  has  been  done  by  other  na- 
tions for  tin.  might  well  be  considered  by 
u»  not  only  for  copper,  but  for  other  accumu- 
lated stocks.  We  say  paradoxically  because, 
while  the  United  States  has  entered  into  in- 
ternational agreements  on  wheat  and  sugar. 
It  has  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  interna- 
tional tin  agreement,  although  we  are  by 
far  the  largest  consumer  (and  stockpiler)  of 
tin  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  we  may  well 
learn  from  the  operation  of  that  agreement 
how  best  to  meet  the  problems  of  what  to  do 
with  our  enormous  quantities  of  other  mate- 
rials, problems  which  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  bother  us. 

The  tin  agreement  has  the  great  merit  of 
establishing  befcM-ehand  the  precise  price 
levels  at  which  accumulated  stocks  may  and 
must  be  offered  for  sale.  No  one  anywhere 
need  by  surprised  to  encounter  offerings  of 
tin  from  the  "buffer  stock"  If  the  price  for 
the  metal  reaches  and  rises  above  certain  pre- 
apecifled  levels.  This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  what  the  bureau  officials  were  planning 
to  do  with  copper,  as  well  as  with  the  com- 
plete insulation  of  such  inventories  in  the 
strategic  stockpile,  as  proposed  by  some  who 
understandably  disagree  with  the  possible 
surreptitious  feeding  of  stocks  to  the  market 
at  whatever  levels  bureau  heads  might 
choose.  Rather  than  not  esUbllshlng  wheth- 
er the  markets  would,  or  would  not,  be  called 
upon  to  absorb  any  part  -  of  Government 
stocks,  a  procedure  modeled  on  that  for  tin, 
would  give  advance  notice  of  offerings,  and 
the  levels  at  which  they  oould  be  made. 

Let  It  be  recalled  that  excessively  high 
prices  are  as  bad  for  copper  as  they  are  for 
any  other  commodity.  We  know  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  Government  has  been  sub- 


jected to  support  copper  when  large  sur- 
pluses have  coincided  with  low  prices.  We 
know  the  absurd  heights  reached  In  1956 
following  the  absorption  of  100.000  tons  of 
Chilean  copper  in  1854.  We  can  imagine 
what  the  price  would  be  today  if.  last  year, 
we  had  absorbed  another  150.000  tons  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  one  way  to  avoid 
the  boom  that  would  Insure  a  following  bust 
would  be  to  serve  notice  of  the  availabUity 
of  Government  owned  materials  at  levels 
which  are  obviously  excessive.  Stocks  so 
liquidated  would  thus  serve  a  doubly  useful 
purpose.  What  happened  In  Washington  last 
week  should  put  us  to  work  devising  better 
machinery  for  handling  copper  than  has  yet 
been  prescribed-  One  fiasco  should  be 
enough. 

The  PREsroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?    If  not 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  Is  S.  1555. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Eevin],  striking  out  title 
VI  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
1  hour  and  7  minutes  remaining  for  de- 
bate, and  the  majority  leader  has  1  hour 
and  22  minutes  remaining  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  I  wish  briefly  to  explain 
my  reason  for  so  doing.  Z  would  have 
preferred  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  title  V  of  the  administration's  bill. 
8.  748.  which  includes  Taft-Hartley  Act 
amendments,  and  which  also  includes 
practically  all  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments contained  in  title  VI  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  In  addition  to  those  contained 
in  title  VI,  there  is  also  a  prohibition 
against  secondary  boycotts  and  against 
blackmail  or  recognition  picketing. 

Mr.  President,  my  chief  concern  with 
the  deficiencies  of  title  VI  of  Uie  pending 
bill  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ments  proposed  by  title  VI  do  not  touch 
upon  these  very  Important  fields.    The 
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amendments  ignore  these  fields  com- 
pletely. 

If  the  Ervln  amendment  should  pre- 
vail, I  suggest  that  the  Senate  would 
then  be  in  a  mood  to  vote  no  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  amendments  at  this  time.  We 
could  then  proceed  with  the  admonitions 
of  the  blue  ribbon  committee,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  ready  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  enter  the  very  important  and  con- 
troversial field  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 
amendments  separately. 

II  the  Ervin  amendment  shall  be  de- 
feated, I  am  afraid  we  will  be  here  for  a 
long,  long  time,  because  such  action  will 
open  the  door  to  all  conceivable  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  am 
certain  that  controversial  fields  such  as 
section  14<b)  will  be  gone  into.  I  am 
sure  that  amendments  will  be  proposed 
in  the  utility  fields.  I  can  very  well 
Imagine  spending  days  and  days  on  this 
one  title,  namely,  title  VI. 

I  said  yesterday  that  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  only  two 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
namely,  amendments  dealing  with  the 
boycott  and  picketing  fields,  and  ex- 
cluding everything  else  from  considera- 
tion until  a  later  time.  Of  course,  we 
were  not  able  to  come  to  any  agreement 
on  such  a  proposal. 

If  we  were  able  to  follow  that  course, 
I  am  sure  we  would  be  able  to  vote  such 
amendments  up  or  down,  and  then,  by 
agreement,  not  go  into  any  other  areas 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  until  such  time 
as  the  blue  ribbon  committee  has  re- 
ported, and  we  would  then  be  able  to  act 
intelligently. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  need  for  a  prohibition  against 
secondary  boycotts  and  recognition 
picketing.  If  my  tally  of  the  possible 
vote  on  the  Ervln  amendment  means 
anything,  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  McClellan  committee  will  go 
along  with  the  Ervin  amendment.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  how  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy]  will  vote,  but  I  feel  relatively 
sure  that  he  might  leave  us  on  this  pro- 
posal. However,  to  me  the  prospect  is 
an  indication  that  the  Senators  who  have 
been  very  closely  associated  with  this 
problem  for  the  past  2  years  recognize 
that  every  effective  labor  reform  bill 
must  go  into  the  areas  of  secondary 
boycotts  and  blackmail  picketing. 

Mr.  President,  there  apE>eared  before 
our  committee  Mr.  Godfrey  P.  Schmidt, 
one  of  the  three  court-appointed  mon- 
itors of  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  entered  as  a  part  of  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Schmidt  made  a  state- 
ment In  regard  to  these  two  fields  which 
I  should  like  to  read  to  my  colleagues. 
It  is  particularly  important  because  it 
comes  from  a  man  who  lives  with  the 
the  problem  day  after  day.  I  quote  para- 
graph 3  from  Mr.  Schmidt's  letter: 

3.  Prom  my  conversations  with  rank  and 
file  workers.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are 
as  convinced  as  I  am  that  no  labor  reform 
can  be  effectiiated  unless  recognitional  and 
organizational  picketing  Is  banned.  To\ir 
prohibition  of  blackmail  picketing  Is  com- 


pletely Inadequate.  In  the  first  place.  It  neg- 
lects the  rather  obvious  fact  that  your  pro- 
posed section  8(b)  7  (p.  48  of  your  bill)  could 
very  easily  be  evaded.  In  the  second  place, 
your  language  makes  enforcement  all  but 
Impoesible.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  coercive 
thrust  of  the  picket  line  should  be  permitted 
to  be  used  to  prevent  free  choice  of  bargain- 
ing agents,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  central  to 
the  labor  relations  policy  of  this  country. 
When  you  questioned  me  on  this  point  you 
were  concerned  with  the  plight  of  Puerto 
Rican  workers  who  were  being  exploited 
by  employers  by  means  of  low  wages  and 
bad  working  conditions.  So  nm  I.  But  such 
situations  are  far  more  rare,  in  my  opinion, 
than  the  situation  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, namely:  the  repeated  instances  of 
back-door  agreements  between  corrupt  or 
dictatorial  labor  leaders  and  employers,  both 
of  whom  turn  their  backs  on  employees' 
wishes.  Moreover,  the  case  uf  the  exploited 
worker  can  easily  be  handled  by  the  tradi- 
tional organizational  methods  which  have 
made   unionism   great  for   many  years   past. 

He  went  on  further  in  his  letter  to  dis- 
cuss other  points.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  most  pertinent  point,  next  to  what 
he  says  about  picketing,  is  the  one  deal- 
ing with  the  need  for  regulation  in  the 
field  of  secondai-y  boycotts. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.     It  is  a  short  one: 

4.  since  the  irresponsible  po^er  of  labor 
leaders  needs  curbing  (it  la  this  power  which 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  play  dictator), 
secondary  boycotts,  which  Is  a  source  of  this 
power,  must  be  limited.  (The  original  inten- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  been  betrayed  or  frustrated  by  a 
whole  series  of  Board  and  court  decisions  ) 
I  think  the  administration  bill's  provisions 
In  this  respect  should  be  Incorporated  in  your 
bill.  With  growing  Impertinence,  labor  lead- 
ers dragoon  neutrals  Into  participation  In 
their  labor  disputes.  We  need  the  rational 
limitation  which  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides. I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  argument 
that  corrupt  practices  should  be  remedied 
by  one  bill  and  labor  relations  by  another 
bill.  What  you  must  strike  at  is  the  source 
of  untranuneled  power  exercised  by  Xtitiot 
leaders.  You  must  submit  that  power  to  rea- 
sonable and  civilized  regulation.  Most  of 
the  corrupt  practices  revealed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  have  been  made  possi- 
ble, against  the  wishes  of  the  decent  rank 
and  file  majority,  precisely  because  union 
leaders  have  held  at  the  head  of  the  worker 
several  cocked  guns:  (a)  compulsory  union- 
ism without  any  effective  Intraunlon  bill  of 
rights:  (b)  organizational  and  recognitional 
picketing:  and  (c)  the  secondary  boycott 
bloated  to  the  unconscionable  grab  for  power 
now  permitted  by  the  Board  and  the  courU. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
sooner  or  later.  If  the  Kennedy-Ervin 
bill  is  passed  in  substantially  the  form 
it  now  is,  it  will  not  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  will  only  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  hoodwinked  once 
again.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  get  wise 
to  us  in  the  Congress  and  will  demand 
that  we  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem 
which  is  found  in  the  operations  of  cer- 
tain labor  unions  today. 

Qodfrey  Schmidt  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said  the  problem  was 
power.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  to  re- 
duce the  2  years  of  hearings  and  the 
millions  of  words  spoken  in  them  to  one 
word,  it  would  say:   Power. 

When  we  are  getting  only  at  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  not  reaching  the 


disease  itself,  I  suggest  that  we  are  not 
doing  a  complete  Job;  we  are  neglecting 
our  responsibilities  as  U.S.  Senators,  not 
only  to  ouiselves  and  to  the  Constitution, 
but.  most  importantly,  to  the  American 
people. 

If  the  Ei-vin  amendment  prevails,  I 
should  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  Senate  is  not  de- 
sirous at  this  time  of  discussing  any  other 
Taft-Hartley  amendments. 

If  the  Ervin  amendment  falls,  then  I 
feel,  as  I  said  before,  that  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  will  come  flowing  in  like  the 
sunshine  does  in  my  native  State  of 
Arizona:  they  will  be  all  over  the  place. 
We  must  deal  with  the  weapons  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  We  must  take  his  guns  away, 
or  they  will  remain  cocked  at  the  heads 
of  working  people,  at  the  heads  of  small 
businessmen,  at  the  heads  of  the  public — 
yes.  and  I  might  suggest  at  the  heads  of 
the  union  movement  itself:  because  the 
American  people,  in  spite  of  what  Con- 
gress falls  to  do.  will  not  continue  to 
allow  this  abusive  use  of  power  in  the 
United  States.  Power  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporations  was  curbed  when  it  got 
too  strong.  It  was  curbed  when  It  got 
too  big  in  areas  of  government.  Sooner 
or  later,  because  it  is  getting  too  big.  the 
t>ower  of  labor  unions  will  likewise  be 
curbed. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  too  long 
in  this  discussion.  I  believe  everyone 
knows  how  I  feel  about  this  matter.  I 
have  served  on  the  McClellan  committee 
since  the  day  it  first  went  into  opera- 
tion. I  have  attended  as  many  of  its 
meetings  as  I  could  attend.  I  have  read 
the  transcript  of  those  hearings  which 
I  could  not  attend.  I  am  convinced  be- 
yond any  question  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  do  not  approach  the  field  of  secondary 
boycotts  and  picketing,  we  shall  not  have 
a  workable  labor  reform  bill. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Ervin  amendment 
for  two  reasons:  First,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Ervin  amendment,  if  it  prevails,  will 
admonish  the  Senate:  Let  us  wait  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  blue  ribbon 
committee.  I  went  along  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! on  the  creation  of  the  blue  ribbon 
committee.  I  think  they  are  carefully 
picked  men.  They  are  tops  in  their 
field:  they  have  represented  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public.  They  still  do. 
I  Should  like  to  wait  to  see  what  they 
suggest  before  we  move  into  the  field  of 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  law  I  had 
hoEKJd  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  Join  me  in 
that  desire  and  express  to  the  Senate  the 
view  that  we  should  not  now  consider 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  rather  wishfully  hoping  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  might  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  in  the  reasoning 
which  he  and  I  have  followed  to  some 
degree,  namely,  that  action  on  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments  be  deferred  imtil 
such  time  as  we  can  hear  from  the  blue 
ribbon  committee;  or,  in  the  absence  of 
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that,  that  he  heed  my  once  again  made 
plea  that  we  consider  only  the  areas  of 
secondary  boycotts  and  picketing.  If  he 
would  agree  to  do  that,  I  would  agree  to 
drop  title  VI  and  title  V.  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  do  that,  but  I  wanted  to  go  on 
record  as  having  made  that  proposal. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  hope  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

I  appreciate  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
proposal  to  trade  an  apple  for  an  or- 
chard. He  is  not  giving  away  anything 
in  which  he  is  interested.  We  have  in 
the  bill  title  VI.  which  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  wants  us  to  strike  out  title  VI 
and  consider  only  two  items — boycotts 
and  picketing. 

It  seems  to  me  thit  the  pasition  which 
some  Senators  have  taken,  which  is  to 
strike  out  title  VI  and  not  make  any  ad- 
justments of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
the  virtue  of  consistency.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  is  the  position 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  taken. 

If  we  do  not  strike  out  title  VI.  I  un- 
derstand amendments  wi.l  be  offered  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  act,  and  that  such 
amendments  will  be  carefully  debated. 
But  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  that  he  wants  to  have  title  VI 
stricken  out.  and  then  to  open  up  Taft- 
Hartley  act.  particularly  the  provisions 
relating  to  boycotting  and  picketing.  I 
do  not  understand  how  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  could  t>e  expected  to  ac- 
cept that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  made  two  pro- 
posals. One  was  to  go  along  with  the 
plan  we  have  discussed  whUe  waiting  for 
the  suggestions  of  the  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  fact  that  that 
committee  is  approaching  some  conclu- 
sions, we  might  wait  for  them  and  come 
to  some  type  of  agreement,  such  as  we 
had  last  year.  when,  by  arrangements 
made  between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  majority  leader,  a  posi- 
tive date  was  set  when  a  bill  would  be  ht- 
fore  the  Senate.  As  I  recall,  that  date 
was  June  12. 

If  we  could  discuss  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  that.  I  am  sure  Senators  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  their  insist- 
ence on  title  V.  title  VI,  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  picketing. 

I  say  let  us  wait.  It  miijht  be  another 
2  months;  it  might  l)e,  as  I  suggested  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the 
next  session.  I  am  not  in  such  a  rush 
that  I  want  to  hurry  the  blue  ribbon 
committee.  So  my  proposals  were  really 
two  in  number. 

What  I  am  really  attempting  to  do  is 
to  forestall  long  debate  and  arguments 
on  the  floor,  which  I  feel  certain  will  en- 
sue, when  amendment  after  amendment 
is  offered  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  and 
we  start  to  do  again  precisely  what  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  has  objected 
to  many  times,  namely,  write  a  labor  bill 
on  the  f?  jor  of  the  Senate  without  benefit 
cf  heariogj.  That  is  my  concern  in  the 
matter. 


It  might  not  sound  consistent  with  my 
desires  to  go  into  the  fields  of  secondary 
boycotts  and  picketing;  but  if  I  could 
have  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee  that  we  would  have 
that  backed  up  by  a  day  positive,  and 
that  backed  up  in  turn  by  the  majority 
leader,  I  think  we  could  come  to  a  very 
quick  and  happy  solution  of  the  matter. 
If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
like  to  entertain  such  a  suggestion,  not 
on  the  time  of  the  Senate — we  could  re- 
tire to  the  cloakroom — I  should  be  very 
happy  to  discuss  it  further  with  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  said  to  the  blue  rtbl}on  committee, 
when  it  was  created,  that  it  was  my  m- 
tenUon  to  press  for  action  on  their  re- 
port as  soon  as  it  was  filed.  That  is  still 
my  intention.  I  myself  am  committed 
to  report  a  second  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  do  so.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
feels  the  same  way.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  finished  the  whole  Job  of  labor- 
management  reform  by  this  one  bill. 

I  think  we  have  done  the  job  of  re- 
form fairly  well.  But  other  things  must 
be  dealt  with;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  report  another  bill  to 
the  Senate,  certainly  m  this  Congress,  if 
not  at  this  session,  which  will  deal  with 
the  overall  problems  which  have  arisen 
during  the  12  years  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  agree  with  me 
that  we  might  reach  a  positive  approach 
to  this  matter?  What  I  am  trying  to 
reach,  by  means  of  this  exchange,  is  an 
agreement  or  imderstanding  that,  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Eivin  amend- 
ment— and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Ervln 
amendment  will  be  adopted — all  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
shall  be  considered  in  a  separate  bill,  to 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  later  at 
this  session,  and  thus  have  the  Senate 
act  at  this  time  on  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  pending  bill  which  both  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  agree  must 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  course  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  bmd  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  neither  am  I 
able  to  bind  the  Labor  Subcommittee. 
As  my  colleague  realizes,  there  is  no  pre- 
vious-question rule  or  rule  of  germane- 
ness ;  and  thus  it  is  never  possible  for  the 
chairman  to  make  a  conunltment.  for  the 
subcommittee,  that  no  amendments  to 
the  Taft-L'artley  Act  will  be  dealt  with 
at  this  time. 

But  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  I  will  say  that  it  is  my  firm  in- 
tention, in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the 
blue  ribbon  committee,  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  the  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  will  deal  with  the  overall 
problems  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That 
is  my  hope,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
achieve  such  an  end. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Last  year, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
TexEis  I  Mr.  Johnson  I  we  got  the  labor 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    I  feel 


certain  that  if.  somehow,  in  the  next  few 
mmutes  or  few  hours  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin). 
and  possibly  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan] — ^and  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  myself  a  party  to 
the  meetmg— got  together,  we  might 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  would,  m  ef- 
fect, remove  the  roadblock  from  in  front 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  M  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  was  then  ctmvinced  that  such  a 
second  bill  could  be  gotten  through  this 
Congress,  would  he  then  vote  against 
the  boycott  and  picketing  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  not  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  not  seen  them.  So  I  am  not  m  a 
position  to  say  whether  I  would  or  would 
not. 

But  I  will  say  that  if  we  could  decide 
on  a  positive  date,  I  would  be  very,  very 
generous  in  my  attitude  in  regard  to  my 
present  position,  because  what  I  want  to 
have  happen  is  exactly  what  t^e  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  desires — ^namely,  a 
workable,  honest  labor-reform  bill. 

What  disturbs  me  is  to  hear  my  own 
colleagues  who  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  other 
colleagues  all  over  this  floor  say,  "Well, 
this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough ;  we  know 
that.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
Uon." 

The  problem  now  before  us  is  one  of 
such  monstrous  proportions  that  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  deal  with  it  by  more 
than  one  step.  If  we  could  act  later  in 
the  field  of  amending  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  could  do  so  in  an  atmosphere 
different  from  the  present  one,  so  that 
we  would  then  deal  with  proposals  which 
the  blue-ribbon  committee  itself  either 
might  have  proposed  or  might  not  have 
proposed — I  refer  to  highly  controversial 
proposals  which,  if  acted  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill,  would  delay 
for  2  or  3  weeks  our  action  on  it — I  would 
go  along  with  such  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Lal)or  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  think  both  of  us  will  use  our 
best  efforts  to  bring  such  a  bill  to  the 
floor  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  I  hope  we 
can  reach  a  conclusion  to  drop  from  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing measure  all  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  to  let  them 
wait  until  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
reports. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI  for  his 
very  valuable  contriljutions  to  the  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

Before  I  yield  time  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GRtTENiNc  m  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carotoa  realize  that  if 
he  now  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  required  for  the  quorum  call  will 
h've  to  be  chr.rged  to  the  time  available 
to  his  side? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
weU. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch  1 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  legislative  Issues  are 
seldom  as  simple  and  uncomplicated  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be.  In  the  pending 
bill  and  in  the  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  or  will  be  offered  to  it  these 
Issues  assume  an  undue  confusion. 

A  Senator's  record,  in  the  comimon  ac- 
ceptance of  that  term,  namely,  his  votes 
on  controversial  legislation,  can  readily 
be  distorted  to  a  public  which  has  been 
taught  to  look  for  the  slogan  issue,  the 
capsule  news,  and  the  key  vote. 

So  it  is  with  the  bill  before  us.  I  am 
aware  that  this  explanation  of  my  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  little  heeded  or  remembered. 
But  I  have  received  many  communica- 
tions, including  a  fistful  of  telegrams 
which  have  come  this  morning  from 
union  leaders  in  Idaho,  adverse  to  the 
pending  amendment.  So  I  feel  obliged 
to  make  public  my  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  amendment  and 
the  other  major  amendments  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  President.  I  hardly  need  to  say 
that  I  am  a  friend  and  supporter  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor 
is  the  rank  and  file  of  America;  and  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, seek  progress,  prosperity,  and 
peace  for  our  Nation,  as  honorably  and 
devotedly  as  do  any  leaders  of  indus- 
try, agriculture,  or  government.  So  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  support  organ- 
ized labor  when  I  felt  it  to  be  right.  Like- 
wise. I  shall  never  hesitate  to  oppose 
organized  labor  when  I  feel  it  to  be 
wrong. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
wish  to  state  briefly  the  position  I  shall 
take  with  respect  to  the  pending  meas> 
ure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field.  I  feel  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  urge  the  Senate  to  take 
effective  action  now,  in  the  interest  of 
management  and  labor,  and  most  espe- 
cially in  the  public  interest,  to  purge  the 
labor  movement  of  an  alien,  malign,  and 
parasitic  infestation. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClkllanI,  this  c(»nmit- 
tee  has  systematically  exposed  the  sordid 
facts  of  corruption,  racketeering,  and 
unbridled  personal  power  in  the  Team- 
sters' Union  and  in  certain  other  parts 


of  the  labor  movement.  Month  after 
month  I  have  sat  with  the  committee, 
assisting  in  the  interrogation  of  a  parade 
of  gangsters,  thugs,  and  hoodlums — and 
their  victims — who  have  been  called  to 
testify  before  us.  Many  of  these  rack- 
eteers are  feasting  upon  the  earnings  of 
honest  working  men  and  women.  The 
exposure  of  these  robber  barons  was  long 
overdue,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
role  to  play  in  exposing  them. 

Clearly  something  must  be  done.  Last 
year,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure  which,  in  its 
collective  judgment,  would  have  helped 
to  correct  many  evils  exposed  by  the 
select  committee.  But  that  bill  failed 
to  pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  again  reported  a  bill  which 
reflects  a  thorough  review  of  the  select 
committees  hearings  and  findings  and 
contains  carefully  drawn  provisions  to 
help  free  the  labor  movement  from  sin- 
ister imderworld  influences.  It  is  an 
antiracketeering.  not  an  antilabor.  bill. 
Insofar  as  it  deals  with  racketeering,  I 
believe  it  will  do  much  good.  I  have 
cosponsored  it.  and  I  Intend  to  support  It. 

While  there  is  very  wide  agreement 
about  the  provisions  of  the  bill  aimed  at 
the  racketeers,  many  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  to  the  pend- 
ing measure  are  highly  complex  and  con- 
troversial. Because  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  urgent  need  is  to  pass  a  measure 
which  can  be  approved  in  the  other  body 
and  become  law  at  this  session.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  I  will  support  amend- 
ments which  may  compromise  that 
objective. 

When  the  Senate  has  passed  its  Judg- 
ment upon  an  antiracketeering  bill.  I 
hope  it  will  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
needed  revisions  in  our  basic  laws  gov- 
erning the  relations  between  labor  and 
management.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
not  been  amended  in  its  major  features 
since  its  enactment  in  1947.  Time  and 
experience  under  the  act  have  shown 
that  changes  are  needed.  This  is.  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  complex  and  a 
highly  diflScult  field.  I  expect  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  hold 
appropriate  hearings  to  avail  itself  of 
the  most  expert  advice  and  to  report  to 
the  Senate  its  recommendations  for 
revisions  of  the  present  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  Only  in  this  man- 
ner, it  seems  to  me,  can  the  Senate  dis- 
charge its  resfKsnsibility  to  deal  con- 
structively with  these  sensitive  problems. 
Therefore,  I  will  oppose  any  attempt 
hastily  to  engraft  upon  the  antirack- 
eteering bill  now  before  us  amendments, 
whether  they  seem  good  or  bad,  which 
are  foreign  to  its  clearly  defined  objec- 
tives. To  do  so  would  increase  the  risk 
that  no  bill  at  all  will  get  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

This  might  create  a  political  Issue,  as. 
I  might  say.  an  effort  was  made  to  create 
one  in  the  last  session;  but  certainly  it 
would  not  cure  the  malignancy  which 
now  afflicts  the  labor  movement.  For 
my  part.  I  prefer  to  work  for  sound  and 
constructive  legislation  in  both  fields. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of 
the  special  problem  posed  by  the  Ervin 
amendment  to  strike  title  VI  from  the 


bill.  This  title  contains  a  nimibcr  of 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  these 
amendments  do  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  problem  of  racketeering.  It  is 
significant  also  that  most  of  them  have 
been  long  urged,  and  are  now  welcomed, 
by  the  principal  spokesmen  for  organ- 
ized labor.  Finally,  it  is  significant  that 
the  bill  contains  none  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  are  op- 
posed by  organized  labor. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  amendments 
are  wrong,  nor  that  in  a  proper  place  I 
would  not  support  them,  but  I  can  find 
no  escape  from  the  proposition  that  they 
do  not  belong  in  this  bill.  It  is  an  anti- 
racketeering  bill:  they  do  not  deal  with 
racketeering.  If  they  are  in  fact  non- 
controversial,  they  can  be  offered  sepa- 
rately, and  readily  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  If  in  fact  they  are  con- 
troversial, this  is  not  the  place  or  the 
time  to  consider  them.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
stated  that  changes  in  the  basic  laws 
relating  to  labor-management  relations 
are  needed:  that  the  Labor  Committee 
has  obtained  the  services  of  a  panel  of 
distinguished  experts  to  assist  it  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
these  changes,  and  that  we  may  expect 
the  results  of  these  labors  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  at  a  later  date.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  will  be  done, 
and  I  believe  that  It  is  in  the  context 
of  such  a  later  bill  that  the  Senate 
should  deal  generally  with  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  are  not 
related  to  our  present  objective — purg- 
ing labor  of  racketeers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  position  I 
am  taking  is  fair  to  labor,  that  It  is  fair 
to  management,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Senators  know  that 
other  major  changes  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  will  be  offered  as  amendments  to  this 
bill.  I  expect  to  vote  against  them — and 
I  expect  to  do  this  even  though  some 
amendments  are  offered  which,  on  their 
merits.  I  would  approve.  I  will  do  this 
because  I  think  there  must  be  a  clear 
separation  between  antiracketeering 
legislation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  on  the 
other,  if  we  are  to  deal  constructively 
with  either  group  of  problems.  For  this 
same  reason.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Ervin 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  pending 
bill  the  Utle  VI  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  say  one  thing 
more,  and  I  shall  try  to  speak  plainly.  If 
I  understand  correctly  the  temper  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls which  lie  in  the  path  of  this  anti- 
racketeering  bill.  The  McClellan  com- 
mittee has  been  exposing  intolerable  con- 
ditions for  2^2  years.  The  racketeers 
have  got  to  go.  If  it  Is  true  that  most 
responsible  labor  leaders  are  willing  to 
accept  the  degree  of  public  control  over 
union  affairs  which  this  bill  entails.  I  say 
this  is  precisely  what  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  them.  It  is  the  public 
interest  which  has  been  violated.  That 
the  violators  are  few  in  number  and 
enemies  alike  of  the  piibllc  at  large  and 
honest  workingmen,  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son for  responsible  labor  leaders  to  sup- 


port this  bill.  Every  day  that  passes 
without  action  here  in  the  Congress 
strengthens  the  hand  of  those  who  wovild 
club  to  death  our  free,  democratic  labor 
imions  on  the  pretext  of  exterminating 
racketeers.  If  this  bill  fails  to  pass, 
with  or  without  title  VI.  I  hope  its  death 
may  never  be  laid  at  the  door  of  respon- 
sible labor  leaders,  lest  it  one  day  be  said 
of  them:  "They  have  sown  the  wind, 
and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  magnificent 
contribution  to  this  debate.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  bill,  he 
has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  all  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  make  some 
insertions  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  to  be 
used  by  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  not  be  charged 
against  the  time  of  those  advocating  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luxanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Wiley]  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Senate  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


INVEST-IN-AMERICA  WEEK— AMER- 
ICAS  FIFTH  ANNUAL  CELEBRA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  tra- 
ditional initiative  and  resourcefulness 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  this  great  Nation  are  still 
an  Important  part  of  the  life  of  the 
American  people  today.  In  no  segment 
of  our  economic  and  social  life  is  this 
fact  more  nearly  true  than  in  the  field 
of  comF>etitive  enterprise;  for  it  is  here 
that  the  continued  supply  of  the  public's 
funds  is  absolutely  essential — with  sound 
investments  in  jobs,  in  savings,  homes, 
insurance,  and  in  sound  securities. 

Next  Sunday,  April  26.  will  be  observed 
all  over  the  United  States  as  the  open- 
ing date  for  the  nationwide  observance 
of  the  Fifth  Annual  Invest-in-America 
Week.  This  year  the  occasion  will  have 
particular  significance:  for.  since  last 
years  celebration  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Invest-ln-America  Week,  the  overall 
economy  of  our  country  has  happily  ex- 
perienced a  marked  upsurge  from  the 
problems  of  a  period  of  discouraging  re- 
cession. With  characteristic  optimism, 
the  American  people  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  went  to  work;  earnings  and 
savings  were  invested  to  the  benefit  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  with 
the  result  that  the  American  competitive 
system  has  produced  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  history. 


The  objectives  of  the  National  Invest- 
in-America  Committee.  Inc..  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia.  Is  best  summed 
up  in  the  statement  of  its  principles: 

The  American  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem was  founded  on  the  work  and  savings  of 
the  people  and  ha«  produced  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  history.  Our  people,  of 
their  own  free  wUl,  have  made  all  forms 
of  Investment  from  Government  bonds  to 
venture  capital  for  new  enterprise.  Competi- 
tive enterprise  Is  dependent  on  the  continued 
supply  of  these  funds,  which  benefit  con- 
sumers, workers,  and  the  national  interest; 
as  well  as  investors.  Investing  in  America 
has  help>ed  make  ovur  country  great.  This 
Idea  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  all  the 
people — men,  women,  and  schoolchildren. 

The  outstanding  work  of  this  commit- 
tee was  recognized  last  year  by  President 
Eisenhower's  message  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Washington  Invest- in- America  Com- 
mittee, in  which  he  said : 

The  annual  observance  of  Invest-in 
America  Week  is  a  good  time  to  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  the  power  of  work,  savings  and  in- 
vestments to  create  new  business  and  better 
Job  opportunities  for  all  oiir  citizens.  With 
effort  and  enterprise  we  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance the  economic  growth  of  ovir  land. 
Congratulations  to  those  engaged  in  making 
known  the  fullest  meaning  of  Invest-in- 
America  Week. 

I  have  been  pleased  on  several  oc- 
casions to  commend  the  national  spon- 
sors of  Invest-in-America  Week,  along 
with  all  the  many  local  grou[>s  through- 
out the  land,  as  well  as  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  important 
way  in  which  we  can  keep  America 
strong  by  keeping  our  economy  growing. 
I  was  happy  to  call  attention  to  the  third 
annual  observance  in  March  1957.  as 
recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  103.  part  3.  page  3668;  and  then 
again  to  comment  on  the  fourth  celebra- 
tion of  Invest-in-America  Week  on 
April  29.  1958.  as  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  104.  part  6. 
page  7570.  At  the  close  of  that  week,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  host  at  a  recep- 
tion in  the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber, 
in  the  Capitol,  honoring  the  national  In- 
vest-in-America officers  and  Washington 
Invest-in-America  Committee  members. 
Present  were  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  leaders  of  the  executive 
agencies  in  the  Government  and  local 
business  and  civic  leaders.  Among  the 
speakers  at  this  reception  were  Julian 
Baird.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Bklward  Gadsby.  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;  Albert 
Cole,  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  Frederic  Potts, 
of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Invest-in-America  Com- 
mittee: and  Barnum  Colton.  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington  and 
chairman  of  the  Capital  Invest-in- 
America  group. 

Next  Monday.  April  27.  there  will  be 
a  kickoff  luncheon  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  initiating  the  fifth  annual  cele- 
bration of  Invest-in-America  activities. 
Again  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  welcome 
fellow  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
to  greet  members  of  the  National 
Invest-in-America  Committee  and  local 
leaders  in  business  and  in  the  executive 
branch.    At  this  luncheon  there  will  be 


addresses  by  outstanding  individuals, 
who  will  dramatize  the  principles  of  this 
constructive  program  and  will  stimulate 
interest  in  year-round  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Invest-in-America 
program  has  ably  demonstrated  that  it 
is  a  solid  growth  enterprise.  In  less  than 
a  decade,  the  organization — which  was 
originally  inspired  by  an  editorial  in  the 
Investment  Dealer's  Digest  in  1949 — has 
taken  root  and  grown  steadily  to  the 
point  that  some  207  communities  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
participated  last  spring  in  Invest-in- 
America  activities.  In  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Mayor:  Frank  Zeidler  offi- 
cially opened  Invest-in-America  Week 
with  a  proclamation  which  stated,  in 
part: 

By  an  adequate  and  intelligent  program  of 
personal  savings  and  investment,  each  of 
us  will  be  able  to  add  Immeasurably  to  our 
own  personal  welfare  by  stimulating  produc- 
tion of  wealth  and  hence  prosperity  for  our 
Nation. 

All  over  the  State  there  was  generous 
support  from  its  businesses;  and  radio, 
press,  TV.  posters,  and  lobby  exhibits 
carried  the  message  to  citizens  of  the 
Badger  State. 

This  year,  in  order  to  expand  Invest- 
in-America  activities  in  Wisconsin,  there 
was  organized  a  State  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  Wis- 
consin Bankers  Association.  Wisconsin 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Chamber  of  Commerce,  insurance 
companies,  and  investment  brokers. 
Named  chairman  of  the  State  Invest-in- 
America  Committee  was  Mr.  Roth  S. 
Schleck,  an  able  and  Industrious  vice 
president  of  the  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank,  in  Milwaukee.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Schleck.  together  with 
a  listing  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Invest-in-America  Committee. 

In  order  to  build  a  bigger  and  better 
future  for  America,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  savings  of  the  American  people,  in 
the  form  of  retained  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  individual  savings,  pro- 
vide the  capital.  A  million  new  jobs  a 
year  call  for  at  least  $14,000  of  new 
capital  investment  per  job;  which  means 
$14  billion  a  year.  And  at  least  another 
$20  billion  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
plants  and  machinery  providing  the  66 
million  present  jobs.  America's  future 
is  wonth  working  for  because  the  pa^t  has 
shown  that  no  other  economic  and 
political  system  produces  the  blessings 
we  enjoy.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
slogans  of  Invest-in-America:  "Let  every 
proud  American  become  a  missionary  for 
the  principle  of  a  free  America.  Tell  the 
world,  T  am  a  capitalist.  I  invest  in 
America.' " 

I  send  to  the  desk  several  items.  The 
first  is  an  article  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  which  points  up 
the  steps  being  taken  in  Wisconsm 
toward  observance  of  the  fifth  annual 
Invest-in-America  Week.  The  second 
item  is  the  previously-mentioned  com- 
munication received  from  Mr.  Roth 
Schleck,  together  with  a  listing  of  the 
Wisconsin  Invest-in-America  Commit- 
tee.   The  third  item  is  an  outstanding 
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article  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Joline,  who  Is  on 
the  board  of  State  governors  for  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, entitled  "Why  You  Should  Sup- 
port the  Invest-in- America  Program"; 
as  printed  in  the  National  Savings  and 
Loan  Journal.  And  finally,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  high  caliber  of  citizen  on 
the  National  Invest-ln-Amerlca  Com- 
mittee, I  also  include  a  listing  of  the  oflB- 
cers  and  board  of  governors  of  this  fine 
organization  for  1959;  together  with  a 
listing  of  the  cities  which  are  charter 
m.-mber8  of  Invest-Ui-America.  I  a* 
imanlmous  consent  that  these  items  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
letters,   and   lists   were   ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 

Invbst-xn-Amesica  Geoup  Plans  State- 
wide ErroKT 

Wisconsin  observance  of  "Invest-ln-Amer- 
lca week,"  a  Nationwide  program  which  has 
received  scant  attention  outside  Milwaukee 
In  previous  years,  will  be  cultivated  more  ex- 
tensively In  1969  and  future  yean. 

That  was  the  agreement  reached  Thiirsday 
at  a  meeting  here  of  a  newly  formed  Wiscon- 
sin Invest-ln-Amerlca  week  committee.  Com- 
posed of  leading  representatives  of  the  secu- 
rities business,  banking  and  Insurance,  the 
committee  elected  ofllcers  at  a  Wisconsin  club 
meeting. 

Roth  6.  Schleck,  a  vice  president  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mllwavikee, 
was  elected  chairman.  James  A.  Swoboda, 
resident  partner  In  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson 
tt  Curtis,  Milwaukee,  was  chosen  secre- 
tary, and  J.  Victor  Locwl,  president  of  Loewl 
4t  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  was  named  treasurer. 

THXT  HAVE  A  STAKE  . 

The  week  wUl  be  observed  nationally  April 
28  through  May  2.  Schleck  pointed  out  that 
It  is  not  a  1-week  promotion  of  Investment 
but  is  chiefly  an  educational  effort  and  a 
rededlcatlon  to  the  purpose  of  the  week: 
To  help  Americans  understand  how  their 
earnings  and  savings  can  be  put  to  work  for 
their  own  tMst  advantage. 

"Many  (>eople  don't  realize  they  have  a 
stake  In  the  capitalistic  system,  such  as  rep- 
resented In  a  pension  fund,"  Schleck  noted. 

Swoboda  emphasized  that  tbe  week  was 
not  "and  should  not  become  self-serving  for 
the  financial  Institutions;  that  It  should  ad- 
here to  the  broad  objectives  of  the  program." 

Community  committees  in  Milwaukee  and 
other  State  cities  will  plan  programs  calling 
attention  to  the  week.  WhUe  these  may  not 
reach  desired  statiu-e  this  year,  they  wUl  lay 
a  fo\indatlon  for  Improved  observances  In 
future  years,  Schleck  said. 

PntST  Wisconsin  National  Bank, 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  March  24,  19S9. 
Senator  ALCXANDEm  Wilet, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Senator:  Because  of  your  Interest  In 
the  purpose  of  Invest-In- Amei^ca  which  you 
so  ably  demonstrated  In  your  statement  to 
the  Senate  last  year,  I  believe  you  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that.  In  order  to  expand  our 
activities  in  this  State,  we  have  organised 
a  State  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Wisconsin  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Wisconsin  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Insur- 
ance companies,  and  investment  brokers. 

At  the  Initial  meeting  of  this  committee, 
held  last  Thursday,  the  19th,  the  preliminary 
plans  were  formulated  for  the  observance 
of  the  1059  Inv«6t-in-Amerlca  Week  in  Ste- 
vens Point,  JanesTlUe.  Madison,  Qreen  Bay, 
Cshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Milwaukee. 


Tour  continued  support  and  recommen- 
dation would  be  Invaluable  to  this  program, 
and  very  much  welcomed  and  appreciated. 
We  know,  from  your  wxxk.  In  behalf  of 
sound  investments,  that  you  realize  fully 
the  Importance  of  bringing  this  message  to 
the  American  people. 

Two  newspaper  clippings  and  a  list  of  the 
committee  members  are  enclosed  for  your 
Information. 

Sincerely. 

Roth    S.  Schleck. 
State  Committee  Chairman, 
invest-in-America. 

Members  or  the  Wisconsin  "Invest-iw- 
Amemca  Week"  Committee 

Clarence  A.  Blckel,  partner.  Robert  W. 
Balrd  &  Co  ,  110  Ea-st  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  representing  Investment 
broker. 

Carl  A.  Blederman.  president.  Oshkosh  Na- 
tional Bank.  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  representing 
Wisconsin  Bankers  Association. 

Robert  E.  Busbey.  treasurer.  Hardware  Mu- 
tuals.  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  representing  In- 
surance. 

John  C.  DeMaster.  assistant  vice  president, 
Cltisens  Bank  of  Sheboygan.  Sheboygan.  Wis., 
representing  Wisconsin  Bankers  Association. 

Bruce  M.  Jeffrls.  president,  the  Parker  Pen 
Co.,  Janesvllle.  Wis.,  representing  Wisconsin 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Walter  Jensen,  president.  First  Bank  of 
Orantsburg,  Orantsburg.  Wis.,  representing 
Wisconsin  Bankers  Association. 

Joseph  T.  Johnson,  president,  the  Milwau- 
kee Co.,  207  I.  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  representing  investment  broker. 

L.  J.  Larson,  president.  National  Ouardlan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  142  East  Oilman  Street. 
Madison,  Wis.,  representing  Insurance. 

J.  Victor  Loewl,  president,  Loewl  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
225  Bast  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  rep- 
resenting Investment  broker. 

Andre  J.  Perry,  president.  First  National 
Bank,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  representing  Wis- 
consin State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Roth  S.  Schleck,  vice  president.  First  Wis- 
consin National  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  rep- 
resenting Wisconsin  Bankers  Association. 

James  A.  Swoboda,  resident  partner.  Paine. 
Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis,  805  North  Broad- 
way, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  representing  Invest- 
ment broker. 

Robert  E.  Dlneen,  vice  president.  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  representing  Insurance. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the 
meeting  held  March  19,  1959:  Chairman, 
Roth  S.  Schleck:  secretary,  James  A.  Swo- 
boda; treasurer,  J.  Victor  Loewl. 

Why  You  Should  Surrorr  the  Invest-in- 
America  Prooram 

(By  Robert  M.  Jollne,  National  League 
Oovsrnor  for  Pennsylvania) 

Invest-ln-Amerlca  is  an  effective  means  of 
bringing  home  to  every  American  that  our 
way  of  life — the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system — provides  the  highest  living  standard 
the  world  Las  ever  known. 

Through  Invest-ln-Amerlca's  continuous 
educational  program  more  people  are  learn- 
ing that,  when  a  parccn  opens  a  savings  ac- 
count, buys  a  home  or  a  life  insurance  policy, 
owns  a  Oovemment  bond  or  share  of  stock, 
he  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  American 
capitalist  system. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1949.  the  Invest-ln- 
Amerlca  effort  has  grown  to  where  communi- 
ties In  nearly  every  State  and  Hawaii  now 
participate  in  activities  designed  to  make 
us  more  aware  of  the  role  savers  and  In- 
vestors play  In  assuring  the  abundant  life 
we  enjoy. 

Invest-ln-Amerlca  Week,  to  be  observed 
April  26  through  May  2,  is  the  big  stimulant 
to  year-round  activities.  In  1958,  over  200 
cities  from  coast-to-ooast  conducted  appro- 


priate observances  to  remind  Americans  that 
It  takes  InveeUnent  In  Jobs,  savings.  Insur- 
ance, homes,  and  securities  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion strong. 

In  Philadelphia,  whare  the  Inv«st-ln- 
Amerlca  activities  originated,  our  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Group  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  this  development  by  giving  time  and 
thought  and  contributing  funds.  Our 
group's  participation  in  Invest-ln-Amerlca 
Week  has  been  reflected,  too.  in  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising,  in  the  sponsorship  of 
radlo-televlslun  information  panels.  In  office 
windows  and  counter  poster  displays,  and  In 
other  ways  calculated  to  reach  the  public. 

All  business,  and  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness in  particular,  should  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  combat  economic  illit- 
eracy and  help  broaden  understanding  of  the 
savlng-lnvastlng  process. 

Tbe  Invest-ln-Amerlca  movement  presents 
such  an  opportunity  for  constructive  action. 
Savings  and  loan  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  should  further  the  effort  by  stimu- 
lating interest  in  Invest-in-Amerlca  Week 
and  assisting  in  observances  this  year.  Our 
people  will  discover  additional  advantages 
in  a  coordinated  effort  with  chambers  of 
commerce,  stock  exchanges.  Junior  achieve- 
ment. Industry,  school  systems,  banks,  se- 
curities firms,  and  insurance  organisations. 

Our  own  experience  In  Philadelphia 
strongly  indicates  that  the  spreading  Invest- 
ln-Amerlca  philosophy  helps  more  and  more 
Americans  to  understand  better  the  work- 
ings of  our  economy — an  economy  that  draws 
its  strength  from  the  private  accumulation 
of  capital. 

The  goal  of  the  National  Invest- In- America 
Committee,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  to  broaden  the  observance  to  more 
communities  and  to  utilize  more  fully  the 
support  which  can  be  rallied  from  groups 
like  ours,  groups  which  share  our  eoooern 
In  conveying  to  the  public  this  vital  OMSsage. 

The  committee's  objective  is  best  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement  of  principles: 

"The  American  competitive  enterprise  was 
founded  on  the  work  and  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple and  has  produced  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  history.  Our  people  of  their  own 
free  will  have  made  all  forms  of  Investment 
from  Government  bonds  to  venture  capital 
for  free  enterprise. 

"Competitive  enterprise  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  supply  of  these  funds  which 
benefit  consumers,  workers,  and  the  national 
interest  as  well  as  investors.  Investing  in 
America  has  helped  make  our  country  great." 

The  need  for  the  Invest-ln-Amerlca 
movement  is  Just  as  urgent  as  when  ttie  first 
local  programs  were  begun  10  years  ago. 
Progress  has  been  made,  but  basic  misunder- 
standing of  our  economic  system  stUl  exists. 

In  pointing  out  that  every  American  is  an 
investor,  that  savings  and  investment  are  the 
life  stresm  of  competitive  enterfMise  and  the 
source  of  more  and  better  Jobs  for  Amsrlcans, 
we  are  performing  a  service  for  not  only 
contemporary  America  but  for  those  to  whom 
we  must  pass  our  Nation's  affairs  in  years  to 
come. 

Invest-ln-Amerlca  is  most  important  be- 
cause it  deals  with  fundamentals  that  every- 
body should  understand.  It  has  excellent 
slogans:  "Money  at  work  means  men  st 
work,"  "Invest  in  America  for  more  and  bet- 
ter Jobs."  and  "Finance  is  the  life  stream  of 
competitive  enterprise."  Now  that  Is  lan- 
guage that  Is  concise,  that  people  know  and 
understand.  In  supporting  a  program  which 
will  teach  people  to  save  and  shoulder  their 
responsibilities,  we  stand  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal. 

If  the  idea  can  be  Impressed  upon  each 
person  that  he  is  a  part  of  our  economy,  it 
will  be  a  factor  for  his  own  good  and  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  a  number  of  useful  tools  avail- 
able to  help  do  the  Job.  Through  I-in-A 
national  and  local  committee  activities  peo- 
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pie  get  simple  facts  about  the  role  of  saving 
and  investment  in  providing  Jobs.  A  colorful 
information  kit  is  made  available  by  the  Na- 
tional Invest-in-America  Committee  to  local 
committees,  press,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions, and  to  private  companies.  In  each  kit 
are  newspaper  advertisements,  color  poster 
and  window  streamer.  I-ln-A  messages  which 
can  be  broadcast  over  office  communications 
fystems  or  posted  on  employee  bulletin 
boards,  a  sticker  and  emblem,  illustrated 
brochures  and  other  material. 

Savings  and  loan  leaders  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  are  Joining  forces  with  the 
financial,  business,  and  Industrial  community 
to  promote  Invest-in-Amerlca  Week.  Tallu 
by  recognized  civic  and  business  leaders  are 
featured.  Radio,  television,  newspapers,  and 
magazines  carry  the  I-in-A  message  to  mil- 
lions of  individuals.  Company  publications, 
billboards,  street  banners  and  posters  hall 
Invest-ln-Amerlca  Week.  Schools,  churches, 
youth  groups,  service  clubs,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations take  part  in  this  outstanding 
event.  During  Invest-in-Amerlca  Week  every 
citizen  is  encouraged  to  recount  for  himself 
the  benefits  that  are  his  because  he  is  an 
American. 

Every  person  in  a  Job  and  everyone  with 
savings  invested  in  a  home  or  business  has  a 
need  to  protect  his  Job  and  his  investment. 
If  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  neighbors 
can  be  interested  in  the  ownership  of  a 
home  or  some  share  of  business,  there  will 
automatically  be  created  a  force  whose  in- 
terest will  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
interest  of  the  financial  and  industrial  com- 
munity. The  more  and  wider  the  savings— 
and  tlie  investments  of  savings  in  homes  and 
In  the  businesses  and  enterprises  of  Ameri- 
ca— the  greater  will  be  our  security. 

What  better  investment  is  there  for  sav- 
ings and  loan  businessmen,  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  than  to  participate  in  the 
Invest-in-Amerlca  program  and  to  push  it 
year  round?  I  am  certain  they  wlU  find  it 
u  rewarding  as  I  have  found  it.  And  I  am 
jure  that  everyone  else  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  Invest-ln-Amerlca  has  found  this 
to  have  been  a  satisfying  experience. 


The  National   Invest-in-America   CoMMrr- 
TEE.  Inc. 

Chairman:  National  Invest-ln-Amerlca 
Week.  April  27  to  May  3.  1958.  Walker  L.  Cis- 
ler.  president,  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Past  National  Chairmen :  1957.  T.  S.  Peter- 
sen, president.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California; 
1958.  R.  Q.  Rincllffe,  president.  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.;  1955.  Reese  H.  Taylor,  president. 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Frederic  A.  Potts,  chairman  of  the  board. 
J.  Earle  Jardlne.  Jr..  vice  chairman  of  the 
board;  Walter  A.  Schmidt,  chairman  execu- 
tive committee:  Rudolf  P.  Vogeler.  secretary: 
Alexander  Blddle.  treasurer;  Mrs.  Katbryn  M. 
Duffy,  executive  secretary. 

Regional  chairmen :  East,  J.  Whitney  3  ant- 
ing; central,  John  Latshaw;  West,  Daniel  J. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND   DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP   1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  oflBcers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  JavitsJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
vote  against  striking  title  VI  from  the 
bill.  Fundamentally,  my  reason  is  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  amendments  which 
are  to  l>e  made  are  desirable,  are  gen- 
erally agreed  upon,  or  are  of  a  character 
which  should  be  generally  agreed  upon, 
and  should  be  made  now  while  we  have 
the  bill  before  us.  rather  than  later. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate 
with  great  interest,  this  morning  par- 
ticularly, and  I  find  that  the  opposition 
to  including  title  VI  in  the  bill  is  not 
substantive,  as  we  lawyers  say,  but  is 


climatic.  In  other  words,  what  is  al- 
leged is  that  there  will  be  a  climate 
created  around  the  bill  which  will  induce 
other  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  to 
come  forward,  whereas  if  we  strike  title 
VI  there  will  be  no  such  climate. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleagues,  I  say  that  is  an  unsub- 
stantial argument.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  sense  at  all,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  rule  of  germane- 
ness. Any  Senator  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  if  he  wants 
to  do  so.  He  can  talk  about  it  for  as 
long  as  he  desires.  He  can  press  for  a 
vote.  If  it  appears  that  he  has  sufficient 
support,  he  can  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

It  will  make  no  difference  whether  we 
strike  title  VI.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  amendments  have  been  printed,  Mr. 
President,  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
to  prevent  every  one  of  the  Senators 
who  has  amendments  from  offering  every 
one  of  them,  whether  we  strike  title  VI 
or  not. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  even  if  we 
strike  title  VI.  we  will  not  inhibit  any 
Senator,  except  those  who  have  spoken 
to  the  subject,  and  they  are  relatively 
a  small  number. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  including 
title  VI  in  the  bill?  One  reason  for  in- 
cluding it  is  that  it  deals  right  now, 
instead  of  6  or  8  months  or  a  year  f rcmi 
now.  with  some  very  essential  matters 
upon  which  there  is  or  should  be  general 
agreement,  and  it  does  not  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  present  law.  but 
adds  things  which  are  not  now  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  evaluate  the  situ- 
ation in  terms  of  the  facts.  First,  title 
VI  deals  with  the  no-man's  land.  Right 
now  the  no-man's  land  is  vacant,  and 
there  is  nothing  filling  it  in  whatever. 
At  least  in  title  VI  there  is  an  attempt 
to  have  a  little  fill-in;  that  is,  by  provid- 
ing for  agreements  between  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  those 
States — of  which  there  are  12 — which 
have  labor  relations  laws  themselves. 
That  would  not  take  anything  away  from 
the  law  now.  It  would  not  compromise 
the  position  of  those  who  think  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  ought  to 
have  labor  relations  matters  in  its  com- 
plete control,  or  of  those  who  think  some 
questions  should  go  to  the  State  courts 
and  to  the  State  agencies  administering 
their  own  laws. 

Such  a  procedure  would  keep  the 
fundamental  situation  as  it  is  now,  but 
would  allow  a  little  more  amplitude,  and 
let  more  States  get  into  the  situation,  in 
order  to  cut  down  the  caseload.  I  ask 
Senators,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

The  second  provision  is  with  regard 
to  the  building  and  construction  work- 
ers. Everyone  agrees  on  that  matter. 
At  least,  everyone  has  said  so  time  and 
time  agftiii.  We  cannot  apply  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  the  building  and  construc- 
tion field.  We  all  know  the  law  is  not 
being  applied  in  that  field,  and  we  might 
as  well  recognize  the  fact  in  the  law. 
This  Is  an  essential  amendment,  and  the 
sooner  we  adopt  it  the  better. 

Third,  there  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
voting  in  representation  cases  of  eco- 
nomic jstrikers.  The  sole  question  is  one 
of  whether  economic  strikers  shall  be 
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entitled  to  vote  In  representation  elec- 
tions, or  whether  only  those  who  filled 
the  Jobs  in  a  strike  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote. 
Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
^  United  States  and  most  of  the  people  of 

'!  the   country   have   generally   concluded 

that  economic  strikers  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  and  the  sooner  we  make 
such  provision  the  better  In  terms  of 
labor  peace  and  the  freedom  of  the 
worklngmen  themselves. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
^ ;  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 

'^  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Will  the 
Senator  define  what  he  means  by  eco- 
nomic strikers? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will.  Economic 
strikers  are  the  strikers  who  engage  in  a 
strike  which  is  for  union  organization, 
or  which  is  for  better  terms  and  condi- 
tions or  in  connection  with  negotiation 
of  a  new  union  contract  when  the  pre- 
vious contract  has  expired.  This  does 
not  refer  to  a  striker  who,  because  of 
unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  is  entitled  by  law  to  reinstate- 
ment. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  an  economic 
striker. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  there  is  a 
great  ai-ea  of  agreement  between  the  pro- 
union  people  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  representing  a  sort  of  the 
middle-of-the-road  attitude  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  perhaps  the  best  we  can 
say  is  that  those  who  feel  there  should 
be  particularly  restrictive  laws  on  unions 
are  the  only  ones  who  might  raise  a  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
New  York  given  any  consideration  to 
what  the  situation  would  be  when  the 
economic  strikers  had  been  away  from 
their  work,  let  us  say,  for  a  year  and  had 
been  replaced  by  new  workers?  How 
could  the  question  ever  be  resolved  with 
regard  to  who  should  be  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  workers?  On  the  one  hand 
we  would  have  those  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  economic  strikers,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  would  have  the  eco- 
nomic strikers.  How  would  the  question 
be  resolved,  and  how  long  would  the 
economic  striker  be  vested  with  the  right 
to  vote  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
worker? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  should  like  to  enlist 
the  privilege  with  my  colleague  of  sepa- 
rating the  two  questions.     The  first  ques- 
tion is,  shall  they  be  permitted  to  vote: 
and,  if  so,  how?     The  second  question  is, 
for  how  long? 
With  respect  to  the  first  question,  the 
!     National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  de- 
|_^cided  it.     That  was  the  situation  under 
the  Wagner  Act.     The  economic  strikers 
and  the  replacements  both  vote.   The  ag- 
gregate vote,  depending  upon  the  major- 
ity, will  determine  the  representation. 
Both  classes  vote,  not  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  but  both  vote. 

The  second  question,  as  to  how  long 
this  right  shall  i>ersist  Is  a  difficult  one. 
It  troubles  me,  too.    I  think  ultimately 


we  may  be  receptive  to  some  limitation 
of  time,  but  the  problem  of  time  has  not 
arisen  practically.  What  has  happened 
practically  is  that  when  an  unreasonable 
time  has  elapsed,  people  float  away,  and 
as  a  practical  matter,  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  come  forward  and  vote. 

Quite  apart  from  that,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  should  be  some  con- 
sideration of  the  time  factor.  But  I 
point  out  that  It  is  not  such  an  urgent 
problem  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  In 
subsequent  legislation,  when  we  have  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  provision  seems  adequate,  be- 
cause It  allows  both  the  economic  striker 
and  the  one  who  has  filled  his  Job  to  vote. 
I  respectfully  submit,  as  a  matter  of 
Judgment,  based  upon  all  aspects  of  the 
question,  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  en- 
act such  a  provision  now,  even  though 
we  may  reach  the  point,  on  the  basis  of 
technical  advice,  when  we  shall  wish  to 
establish  a  limit,  as  a  protection,  on  the 
time  within  which  an  economic  striker 
may  be  on  strike  and  nevertheless  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  agrees  with  me  that 
the  question  of  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  .so-called  economic  striker 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  is  one  which 
should  have  attention. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Definitely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  view  is  that 
the  question  could  have  been  taken  care 
of  in  committee  if  there  had  been  a  de- 
sire to  do  so.  I  take  it  that  the  failure 
to  place  a  time  limitation  on  how  long 
the  right  to  vote  shall  continue  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  committee  did  not  deal 
with  the  question  adequately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  quite  agree.  I 
think  the  committee  was  dealing  with  a 
state  of  facts,  on  the  record,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  time  factor  was  not  an 
actual  problem.  But  I  agree  that  It 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  late  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  failure 
to  do  so  here  and  now  means  a  material 
imperfection  in  this  particular  provision. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  rea- 
son I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  to  define  an  economic 
striker  was  the  concern  I  have  in  the 
very  point  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
think  we  can  agree — at  least  I  agree — 
that  if  we  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  the 
economic  strikers,  we  effectually  defeat 
the  right  to  strike. 

I  believe  evei^one  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that  if  one  loses  his  right  to  vote  by 
engaging  In  a  concerted  stoppage  of 
work,  the  right  to  strike  has  been  ef- 
fectively curtailed,  crippled,  and  de- 
feated. 

We  have  recognized  the  right  to  strike. 
The  act  itself  provides  that  that  right 
shall  be  presei-ved;  and  we  should  not 
permit  It  to  be  defeated. 

However,  I  think  the  time  within 
which  the  right  to  vote  may  be  exer- 
cised Is  a  substantive  matter.  I  wish  the 
committee  had  dealt  with  It.     I  think 


the  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  pre- 
scribe powers  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  fix  a  time.  Otherwise 
chaos  and  confusion  would  result,  and 
there  might  be  a  lopsided  situation  in 
which  people  who  had  left  the  job  many 
months  previously  might  outnumber 
those  who  were  carrying  on. 

I  do  not  want  them  to  forfeit  the 
right  to  vote  too  soon;  but,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  time  limit,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  specific  provision  In  the 
act  it  should  be  clear  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Itself  should  have 
the  right,  by  regulation,  to  prescribe  the 
time  within  which  the  voting  right  may 
be  exercised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  an  actual 
problem,  but  I  agree  that  in  view  of 
the  possibilities.  It  is  a  question  with 
which  it  is  desirable  to  deal.  The  fact 
that  It  Is  not  dealt  with  In  the  bill  does 
not  constitute  such  an  Imperfection  in 
this  particular  provision  as  to  warrant 
discarding  it,  because  the  provision 
could  be  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  if  we  felt  strongly  enough  about 
it.  not  as  a  reason  for  stHking  do«-n  the 
whole  of  title  VI.  That  Is  the  point  I 
am  making. 

We  have  covered  'the  no  man's  land" 
provision,  the  building  and  construction 
industry,  and  voting  by  economic  strik- 
ers. There  are  three  other  matters. 
There  is  the  qiiestion  of  supervisors, 
which  is  practically  unaffected,  ex- 
cept for  a  group  of  people  in  the  tele- 
phone business  who  were  unfairly  placed 
In  the  supervisors  category,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  management.  The  bill 
started  by  transferring  a  considerable 
number  of  sutjerivsors  from  the  man- 
agement category  into  the  labor  cate- 
gory, but  that  provision  was  abandoned 
in  committee,  which  I  think  Is  a  change 
very  much  for  the  better. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  reconciling  my  thinking  to  the  pro- 
posal of  picking  out  one  special  class  of 
employees  and  specifically  declaring  that 
they  shall  not  be  considered  as  super- 
visors. I  suggest  that  we  are  entering 
into  a  dangerous  field  when,  by  category 
and  classification,  we  begin  exempting 
classes,  instead  of  dealiiig  with  the  sub- 
ject on  the  basis  of  a  general  definition 
or  general  principle.  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  Senator's  comment  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  when  we 
have  a  specific  situation  it  is  susceptible 
to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Congress  has 
the  right  to  establish  a  special  category. 
We  are  doing  it  with  respect  to  building 
construction  workei*s. 

I  believe  the  theory  behind  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  these  particular 
supervisors  Is  that  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  an  exception  should  be  made, 
and  that  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  that 
it  should  be  made,  based  upon  the  facts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  generic  legislation.  Often 
we  must  legislate  rather  specifically, 
when  the  facts  require  it.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  Justification  for  the  particular 
approach  in  this  provision  Is  the  fac- 
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tual  Justification.  The  committee,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  considering  that 
subject  in  and  of  itS4;lf.  was  satisfied 
that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  this 
instance. 

To  summarize,  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator.  I  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  legislation  should  be  generic: 
but  I  point  out  that  In  the  interest  of 
trying  to  retain  the  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
ments only  where  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  shoe  was  pinching,  this  one  was 
included,  based  upon  facts,  and  not  upon 
argument  or  principle. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Bly  own  view  Is  that 
we  are  definitely  entering  Into  the  field 
of  trying  to  legislate  by  class.  We  say 
that  this  particular  type  of  employee 
connected  with  the  telephone  industi-y 
shall  not  be  considere«l  a  supervisory 
employee.  It  is  my  unc:erstanding  that 
the  bill  has  no  definition  of  the  type  of 
work  this  particular  group  Is  doing. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  class  legislation  Is 
not  sound.  When  we  enact  class  legis- 
lation for  this  group  of  20,000.  later  other 
classes  will  come  forward  and  ask  that 
they  be  covered  speciflcrdly  rather  than 
by  general  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again  I  point  out  that 
I  am  only  arguing  for  ^he  proposition 
that  we  do  not  need  to  tc>pple  the  entire 
structure  of  title  VI  in  order  to  work  our 
w.ll  on  some  individual  imi>erfections 
which  may  exist.  Pundapientally,  it  is 
desirable  to  include  the  provision  because 
it  covers  some  things  whiclv-very  urgently 
need  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  iric  2  additional 
minutes?  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  if  we  wish  to  bring  In  service  as- 
sistants in  the  communicf  tions  industry, 
we  ought  not  to  exclude  persons  doing 
exactly  the  same  work  In  other  Indus- 
tries, and  therefore  that  we  should  have 
a  general  definition  to  include  everyone. 
Instead  of  covering  persojis  on  the  basis 
of  the  title  given  them  by  their  employ- 
ers? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  argument,  because  I  (hink  the  entire 
justification  is  necessarily  a  factual  one. 
The  end  sought  by  this  particular  pro- 
vision In  title  VI  is  only  to  cover  that  for 
which  we  have  a  factual  basis.  We  do 
not  have  a  factual  basis  for  making  the 
provision  generic,  so  we  confine  It  to  this 
particular  place,  where,  as  I  stated  a 
moment  ago.  the  shoe  is  pinching. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  what 
would  happen  to  these  laws  If  the  com- 
munications Industry  changed  the  title 
of  the  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  a 
matter  purely  of  title.  I  believe  there  Is 
a  basis  for  a  particular  kind  of  activity. 


If  the  activity  should  be  eliminated,  the 
law  would  be  obsolescent  I  might  say 
that  the  statute  books  are  full  of  laws 
which  are  obsolescent  Such  laws  go 
back  to  the  first  laws  which  were  enacted 
in  1789.  Most  laws  on  the  statute  books 
are  no  longer  applicable.  Some  of  them 
are  laws  dealing  with  runaway  horses. 
They  are  no  longer  in  use.  I  do  not 
believe  the  point  the  Senator  makes  in 
that  regard  proves  anything. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
permit  him  to  answer  this  further  ques- 
tion. Would  not  the  enactment  of  the 
provision  to  which  we  are  referring  put 
the  communications  industry  in  the  posi- 
tion of  amending  an  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  do  not  believe  so; 
any  more  than  acts  of  Congress  were 
especially  amended  when  horsecars  were 
eliminated  from  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
They  were  eliminated  from  the  street  on 
which  I  was  born  in  New  York  City. 
The  horsecar  companies  were  probably 
regulated  by  .some  very  complicated 
charter  regulations  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  fifth  point  contained  in  title  VI 
has  to  do  with  prehearing  elections.  It 
deals  with  cutting  down  the  workload  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  so-called  McKinsey  committee  effi- 
ciency experts,  reported  that  the  NLRB 
workload  might  be  cut  down  by  as  much 
as  one-half  by  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gested procedure. 

The  last  provision  would  provide  for  a 
temporary  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  dispute  about  that. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  for  title  VI.  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  title  VI  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  labor  may  like  it.  Is  that  an 
argument  for  voting  against  it?  Are  we 
going  to  vote  against  a  proposal  because 
it  may  be  favored  by  some  persons?  If 
we  are  to  do  that,  we  will  be  following 
a  standard  which  could  easily  deatroy  us. 
Some  day  we  may  be  passing  legislation 
which  labor  does  not  like,  but  which 
management  likes.  Shall  we  vote 
against  a  provision  merely  because  labor 
may  like  it,  particularly  when  every  Sen- 
ator is  given  an  opportunity  to  offer  any 
amendment  he  wishes  to  offer?  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  on  any  such  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  something 
more  than  legislate  In  the  fields  covered 
by  title  VI.  It  establishes  as  law  the 
principle  of  democracy  in  unions.  It 
adapts  to  their  internal  administration 
the  standards  of  honesty  and  fair  play 
which  are  basic  to  our  society.  It  pro- 
vides for  conditions  which  would  make 
for  integrity  in  the  relations  between 
unions  and  representatives  of  manage- 
ment. This,  coupled  with  such  Taft- 
Hartley  law  amendments  which  at  least 
would  be  a  partial  answer  to  some  prob- 
lems, gives  us  a  bill  worth  enacting  into 
law. 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  more 
than  a  decade — only  one  amendment  to 
It  has  been  adopted  in  that  time— should 
certainly  convince  us  that  to  seek  a  set 
of  full  and  finished  amendments  in  this 
one  bill  is  to  seek  the  impossible,  or. 


what  Is  more  likely,  to  attain  nothing 
because  either  side  seeks  everjrthing. 

The  subject  of  organizational  picket- 
ing, which  some  persons  like  to  call 
blackmail  picketing — I  do  not  know  why 
they  call  it  that,  except  to  tag  It  with  a 
name,  because  certainly  it  does  not  get 
down  to  the  substance  of  the  subject — 
involves  questions  which  are  fundamen- 
tal to  the  operation  of  unions. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  news- 
paper In  my  home  town,  the  New  York 
Times,  which  haj  objectively  analyzed 
the  pending  bill.  It  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion: 

But  the  public  tntcrmt,  and  labor's  too. 
cleiu-ty  call*  for  the  pMsag*  of  8.  l&fiS.  lu 
defeat  would  set  labor  reform  back  on  lU 
heels  in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  Senate  to 
turn  It  down  merely  because  tt  doesn't  go 
far  enough. 

After  pointing  out  title  VI  of  the  bill 
as  highly  controversial,  it  adds: 

Even  at  that,  the  opposition  has  been 
focused  here,  too,  not  so  much  on  what  is 
in  the  bill  as  what  has  l}eeu  left  out. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  that  the 
opposition,  when  it  is  boiled  down,  is 
primarily  based  on  the  contention  that 
labor  may  like  the  bill.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  Labor  has  been  living  for 
12  years  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  it  does  not  like.  Suppose  Con- 
gress could  do  something  that  it  did  like. 
Would  that  be  wrong  or  bad  or  any  rea- 
son for  defeating  the  proiJosed  legisla- 
tion? I  do  not  believe  so.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  the  Ervin  amendment  will  be 
rejected.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ask  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  how  much  time  remains  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  and  how  much 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
eight  minutes  remain  in  opposition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thiity- 
eight  minutes  remain  for  the  proponents. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
veiT  effective  presentation  in  delineating 
the  real  issues  involved  in  the  Senates 
consideration  of  title  VI  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  w:il 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin],  which  would  strike  from  the  bill 
title  VI,  dealing  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  in  several  particulars.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfaie  I  wish  to  explain  my  reasons. 
First,  I  take  this  position  because  the 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
contained  in  title  VI.  concerning  "no- 
man's  land."  the  building  construction 
industry,  prehearing  elections,  and  eco- 
nomic strikers,  were  very  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  these  sub- 
jects in  1958,  and  again  this  year.  Last 
year  all  the  amendments  were  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  substantially  the  same  form 
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and  were  a  part  of  title  VT  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ives  bill.  S.  3974,  which,  after  de- 
bate, was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  1. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  should  keep 
In  mind  that  the  President  of  the  United 
■■I  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  have 

V  recommended  that  action  be  taken  in 

these  very  fields;  tlUe  V  of  the  admin- 
istration, bill  S.  748,  which,  I  understand, 
will  be  offered,  contains  amendments 
deallngr  with  every  one  of  these  subjects, 
although  the  approach  is  different  in 
certain  respects. 

Actually,  the  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  which  would  give  economic 
strikers  the  right  to  vote  is  in  the  exact 
language  contained  in  title  VI  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  thorough 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  title 
VI  and  its  support  in  principle  by  the 
administration  does  not  mean  that 
when  specific  amendments  are  offered 
to  the  various  sections  of  title  VI  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  bound  by  the 
committee's  view.  For  myself  I  wish 
to  say  that  when  we  come  to  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  no  man's  land  I  shall 
vote  to  amend  that  section,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  it. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  fails,  as  I  believe  it 
should,  we  shall  have  the  chance  to 
consider  each  section  of  title  VI  sepa- 
rately on  its  merits  and.  in  my  opinion, 
that  is  the  proper  way — the  only  way — 
we  can  proceed  in  this  highly  technical 
field.  Every  one  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  with  the  exception 
of  section  606,  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  has  mentioned, 
and  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  has  been  thor- 
oughly considered  and  debated  by  the 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
year. 
'''y  There  is  no  reason  for  postponing  votes 

on  the  sections  which  are  included  in 
title  VI  of  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 

As  amendments  arise,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  spe- 
cific amendments.  But  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  make  a  general  comment  on  the 
bill  itself.  At  the  outset  of  this  debate, 
it  is  being  said  that  unless  title  VI  of 
the  bill  is  further  amended,  particularly 
as  regards  picketing  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts, we  will  be  passing  an  ineffective 
bill  that  is  a  hoax  and  against  the 
public  interest.  It  is  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  deluped  with 
telegrams  from  employers  and  others 
making  the  same  statements. 

I  appreciate  and  want  the  views  of 
everyone,  but  I  disagree  categorically 
with  their  view  that  the  bill  is  without 
value.  I  will  not  discuss  the  different 
titles  in  detail.  They  have  been  ana- 
lyzed by  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and 
they  will  be  discussed  further  during  the 
debate.  Briefly,  title  I  deals  with  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  unions,  and  prescribes 
/  severe  penalties  against  union  officials 
for  wrongdoing  against  their  members. 
TlUe  II  UmlU  the  assumption  of 
trusteeship  and  the  control  by  national 
or  international  organizations   over  a 


local  or  a  subordinate  union,  and  pre- 
scribes means  by  which  a  local  union  can 
assert  its  freedom. 

Title  III  insures  larger  democratic  pro- 
cedures in  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  union. 
The.se  ends  have  been  demanded  by  the 
public  for  years,  and  surely  their  ac- 
complishment by  the  Congress,  will  not 
render  them  "valueless,"  "ineffective," 
and  a  "hoax"  as  is  now  claimed.  If  no 
additions  are  made  to  this  bill,  and  if  it 
be  passed,  it  will  mark  substantial 
progress  in  insuring  democratic  pro- 
cedures in  unions,  and  against  wrong- 
doing by  corrupt  union  officials. 

Many  of  the  present  Members  of  the 
Senate  v/ere  in  Congress  at  the  time  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed.  I  was 
in  the  Congress  and  voted  for  the  bill. 
Those  who  remember  the  debate  and  all 
of  us  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
know  the  fixed  )X)sitions  that  labor  and 
management  take  on  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and.  in 
truth,  on  nearly  every  phase  of  labor- 
management  relations.  Yet  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  we  are  not  bound  by  those 
fixed  positions:  We  are  here  to  exercise 
our  judgment — taking  into  consideration 
the  public  Interest,  as  well  as  their 
claims. 

There  are  great  interests  involved  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  affects  the  delicate 
economic  relationship  between  lalwr  and 
management.  It  is  human  in  its  impli- 
cations because  it  deals  with  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  union  members.  It  deals 
also  with  the  public  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  holding  of  hearings, 
the  committee  sp>ent  3  weeks  in  execu- 
tive discussion  of  the  bill,  section  by  sec- 
tion. The  bill  was  improved.  I  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  in  the  minority, 
for  we  strengthened  and  improved  many 
sections  and  I  congratulate  the  junior 
Senator  from  Miissachtisetts  I  Mr.  Kek- 
NEDYl,  for  his  objectivity  and  his  fair- 
ness in  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
his  leadership  in  its  development. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  has  said,  the  bill  is  now  being 
judged  by  some,  not  upon  what  is  in  It. 
but  upon  the  provisions  not  included  in 
the  bill.  We  will  debate  them  as  they 
arise.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  not  In 
now,  or  may  not  be  included  later,  does 
not  mean  the  bill  is  ineffective.  Let  us 
remember  that  8H  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted  for  it  last  yeai-. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  v;ccks 
of  discussion  of  the  bill  in  committee.  I 
reject,  categorically,  the  statement  that 
the  bill  does  not  mark  any  progress  in 
the  Important  field  with  which  it  deals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  when  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClillanJ  which 
providing  for  the  striking  of  title  VI  from 
the  bill.  That  was  the  final  title.  I  did 
so  because  I  believed,  first,  that  the  last 
title  of  the  bin  would  Impair  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pa8f.age  of  the  bill.  Second. 
I  did  80  because  I  thought  that  the  items 
contained  In  title  VI  were  controversial. 


Third.  I  cosponsored  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt  that  if  title  VI  were  to  be 
included  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
Senate  should  have  given  consideration 
to  the  proposal  banning  blackmail  pick- 
eting and  secondary  boycotts. 

It  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  Ervin 
amendment  that  all  the  items  in  title  VI 
are  noncontroversial.  Therefore.  I  put 
this  proposition:  Under  title  VI  the 
building  crafts  unions  will  practically  be 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  An  employer  or  a  con- 
tractor will  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a 
bargaining  contract  with  a  union  even 
though  no  one  is  working  for  that  con- 
tractor. In  other  words,  the  contractor 
and  the  union  agent  will  be  able  to  make 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with- 
out the  consent  of  any  future  or  existing 
workers.  I  submit  that  that  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  liberty  and  freedom  in  this 
country. 

If  I  am  a  carpenter  or  a  plimiber  or 
a  tinner  or  a  plasterer,  shall  I  not  have 
the  right  to  speak  up  concerning  who  is 
to  represent  me  in  the  bargaining  proc- 
ess? It  cannot  be  controverted  that  un- 
der this  provision  the  contractor  and  the 
union  agent  can  make  an  agreement 
without  any  consent  from  the  workers. 

To  ix)int  out  the  evil  of  the  provision. 
I  call  attention  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill  of  the  admin- 
istration. Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
sent  a  letter  to  the  committee  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill.  He  recommended 
this  prehire  provision,  but  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  a  love  for  liberty  which  was 
deep  enough  to  enable  him  to  say: 

No  certification  would  b«  made  under  this 
amendment  If  there  was  no  history  of  col- 
lective bargaining  relationship  between  the 
union  and  the  employer  prior  to  the  current 
agreement  or  if  there  was  an  allegation  and 
the  Board  found  that  a  substantial  number 
of  employees  In  the  unit  in  question  asserted 
that  the  union  was  not  designated  or  se- 
lected as  barKalnlng  agent  by  a  majority  of 
such  employees. 

The  language  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  Intended  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  of  the  worker.  But  that 
recommendation  was  audaciously  and 
bluntly  rejected. 

I  think  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
welfare  of  the  American  laboring  man 
depends  upon  the  preservation  for  him 
of  his  liberties.  When  we  pretend  that 
we  are  giving  him  something  by  taking 
away  from  someone  else  the  liberty 
which  belongs  to  him,  I  submit  we  are 
giving  him  a  toxin  rather  than  a  tonic. 

Liberties  have  not  been  taken  away  at 
one  fell  swoop:  they  have  been  whittled 
away  under  the  pretense  that  good  was 
being  done  while  liberty  was  denied. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  further  word 
on  the  subject  of  class  legislation.  I  am 
a  lawyer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMl.  Haut 
In  the  chair).  The  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  President.  I  once  served  on  the 
bench.  As  a  judge.  I  had  situations  of 
this  type  come  before  me;  and  other 
judges  have  been  confronted  with  simi- 
lar situations.  When  a  judge  examines 
a  law.  and  finds  that  it  was  written  for 
a  special,  small  class,  the  first  thing  he 
asks  is,  "How  is  it  possible?  How  can  the 
legislative  branch  write  special  legisla- 
tion for  a  special  class,  when  many  other 
claisses  which  fall  into  the  same  general 
category  have  not  been  dealt  with?  " 

I  submit  that  there  is  grave  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
posal, when  the  Congress  of  the  Nation 
attempts  to  write  a  law  which,  in  effect. 
will  provide  for  the  exemption  of  one 
small  class  of  24.000  workers  among  60 
million  workers.  Such  action  simply  is 
not  logical  and  is  not  compatible  with 
the  sound  drafting  of  laws, 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Ervin  amendment  because  in  my  opin- 
ion the  view  that  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  are  not  controversial  amounts  to 
wishful  thinking,  not  Judgment  based  on 
sound  reasoning.  Some  have  wished  to 
take  the  view  that  such  provisions  are 
noncontroversial:  and  thus  there  are 
.some  who  favor  the  inclusion  of  those 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  let  us  deal  with 
It  fully.  If  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with 
it  fully,  then  let  us  deal  only  with  matters 
which  relate  to  the  internal  management 
of  the  unions. 

Those  are  my  views:  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  I  am  happy  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida   I  Mr.  Smathers). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chain.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  Congress  it  was  my  conviction 
that  a  great  step  forward  was  taken  by 
the  Senate  when  It  acted  to  curb  irregular 
practices  and  to  eliminate  the  racketeer- 
ing element  In  unions,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rank-and-file  union  members. 
That  proposed  legislation  dealt  solely 
with  the  field  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
unions.  Unfortunately,  that  measure 
was  not  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  a  labor- 
reform  bill  is  again  before  us.  The  first 
five  titles  of  the  bill  deal  with  relatlon- 
.'hjps  between  unions  and  union  officers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rank-and-file 
union  members,  on  the  other.  These  five 
titles  deal  solely  with  labor  refonn  in  the 
field  of  the  internal  affairs  of  unions. 

On  the  other  hand,  title  VI  of  the  bill 
consists  of  proposed  amendments  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act— a  field  separate  and 
d'st.'nct  from  the  area  with  which  the 
fir  t  five  titles  of  the  bill  are  concerned. 

Title  VI  relates  to  the  external  affairs 
of  unions,  and  extends  the  Jurisdiction 
of  unions  into  ureas  in  which  they  have 
hPvcr  hnd  Jurisdiction  before,  In  my 
opinion,  these  matters  are  not  adequately 
(ealt  with  by  the  present  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

As  the  bill  now  stands.  It  Includes  only 
provisions  which  are  favorable  and  ac- 


ceptable to  the  unions.  The  bill  as  It 
now  stands  does  not  constitute  a  forth- 
right approach  to  the  many  problems 
which  affect  not  only  labor  and  manage- 
ment, but  also  the  pubhc  interest. 


as  originally  intended,  and  first  to  clean 
up  the  unions  and  eliminate  corruption 
from  them — although,  of  course,  such 
conditions  exist  only  in  some  imions,  and 
are  not  foimd  in  all  imions.    I  believe 


A^f^T^J^"^^'  *'^«*'e'?re,  of  necessity     the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  does  a  good  job 
deal  with  the  many  problems  in  the  field     in  that  field. 


of  unions  and  their  relationship  to  the 
general  pubhc,  and  certainly  must  deal 
with  them  adequately  at  a  future  time. 
Because  of  the  inadequate  treatment 
of  the  many  problems  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  unions  to  the  public. 
it  seems  to  ire  that  title  VI  should  be 
deleted  from  the  pending  bill,  and  the 
bill  confined  chiefly  to  dealing  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  unions,  their  officers, 
and   the   responsibility   of   both  to   the 
rank-and-file  union  memt>ers.    This  is  an 
essential  first  step  which  must  be  taken 
if  progress  to  eliminate  union  abases  is 
to  be  made.    I  share  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Congress  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  both  of  these  fields 
in  this  one  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
As  we  observe  from  reading  page  5  of 
the  committee's  rep>ort,  the  committee 
itself  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  enactment  of 
separate    legislation    in    regard    to   the 
labor-mana(?ement    field,    and    has    ap- 
pointed a  panel  of  experts  to  advise  it  on 
appropriate    modifications    of    existing 
law.     There  is  an  indication  that  the 
committee  will  move  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable into  this  area  of  legislative  re- 
vision. 

If  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  itself  has  recogmized  that  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  attempts  to  deal 
with  two  different  fields,  and  that  it  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  only  one  of  them — 
namely,  labor- union  reforms — with  ap- 
parent adequacy,  why.  then,  should 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be 
proposed  separately  and  distinctly  from 
the  provisions  which  deal  with  labor- 
union  reform?  I  think  that  appears  to 
be  like  offering  a  piece  of  candy  to  a  sick 
child,  in  order  to  get  him  to  take  the 
necessary  medicine  which  is  vital  to  his 
own  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  the  Ervin 
amendment  to  delete  title  VI  from  the 
pending  bill,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
the  bill  should  be  confined  to  what  must 
necessarily  come  first — namely,  labor- 
union  reform  legislation,  to  eliminate 
graft,  corruption,  abuse,  and  other  ir- 
regularities of  unions  and  union  offi- 
cers, and  to  afford  substantial  protection 
to  the  rank-and-file  union  membei-s.  I 
believe  that  Is  the  proper  approach  to 
the  problem  which  is  facing  us. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  Ervin  amendment 
to  delete  title  VI  of  the  bill  is  riot  adopt- 
ed, then  I  propose  to  support  amend- 
ments, which  I  understand  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  possibly  by  other  Senators,  which  go 
further  Into  the  entire  labor-manage- 
ment field,  and  particularly  have  ref- 
erence to  ways  and  means  of  tightening 
up  the  provisions  with  respect  to  second- 
ary boycotts,  organisational  picketing, 
and  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  "hot  cargo  "  prac- 
tices which  now  are  being  Indulged  In. 

I  think  the  general  public  expects  us  to 
divide  this  problem  Into  those  two  parts, 


But  when  the  pending  bill  reaches  into 
the  area  of  the  imion's  relationship  with 
the  general  public,  and  only  halfhearted- 
ly deals  with  that  subject,  and  does  not 
face  up  to  the  pressing  problems  which 
have  been  so  vividly  demonstrated  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee,  there  is  a  failure  to  do 
the  necessary  job;  and  I  think  if  we  favor 
such  an  approach,  we  fail  to  do  our  duty. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Ervin 
amendment  to  delete  title  6  of  this 
measure  is  not  adopted.  I  will  support 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  in 
order  to  give  meanmgful  effect  to  the 
handling  of  problems  in  the  labor- 
management  field. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  bring  out  if  we  are  to  legislate 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  Taft- " 
Hartley  amendments. 

Under  the  act  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood it.  certain  exemptions  are  per- 
mitted seasonable  industries,  and  those 
in  existence  which  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  interstate  commerce.  I  refer 
to  the  seafood  industry,  Itinerant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  the  hotel  industiT 
in  my  own  State.  There  are  efforts  to 
exert  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
jurisdiction  over  these  industries.  It  is 
clear  that  their  primary  activities  are 
intrastate  and  most  certainly  these 
exemptions  should  be  continued.  I  in- 
tend to  support  amendments  to  achieve 
this  objective  also. 

Matters  dealing  with  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  relate  not  only  to 
unions,  but  management,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  public  interest.  Consideration 
of  the  amendments  should  not  deal  only 
with  labor  or  management.  They  should 
take  into  consideration  the  primai-y  ob- 
jective of  adequately  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest.  This  is  a  field  which  should 
t>e  considered  separately  from  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  achieved  at  all  in  labor 
union  reform,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  first  five  titles  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  his  course  of  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  jield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  mmute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  elaborate  on  what  he  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  the  proposed  solution  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  similar  to  offering  a 
piece  of  candy  in  order  to  obtain  accept- 
ance of  what  la  good,  whereas  without 
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the  offering  of  the  candy,  what  li  good 
will  not  be  taken? 

Mr.  SMATHER8.  Xn  reply,  let  me  lay 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  bill  in  lu  present 
form  la  tliat  In  order  to  get  the  unlona — 
that  la  to  say.  the  union  heads,  possibly 
not  the  union  membere— to  go  along 
with  this  bill,  which  li  neoeuary  medicine 
which  most  of  them  agree  they  need  to 
take,  we  have  to  give  them  a  "piece  of 
candy."  Apparently  that  Is  the  view  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

CerUlnly  that  Is  what  title  VI  of  the 
pending  bill— just  a  piece  of  candy  which 
actually  we  should  not  have  to  give  them, 
because  I  think  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee hearings  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  graft  and  corruption  do  exist  in 
aome  unions  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  them.  So  certainly  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  give  candy  to  any  union, 
In  order  to  get  them  to  agree  they  will 
atop  cheating  their  own  members. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
lay 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMAl  HERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  say  tliat 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  to  oITer 
people  an  inducement,  to  get  them  to 
agree  to  stop  taking  money  which  does 
not  belong  to  them  or  to  agree  that  they 
will  brmg  into  the  unions  the  democracy 
and  the  democratic  practices  which  they 
should  have  had  right  along,  or  to  get 
them  to  agree  to  stop  indulging  in  gang- 
ster practices  in  dealing  with  their  own 
members.  In  short.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  have  to  give  people  candy  in  order 
to  get  them  to  agree  to  do  what  ia  right. 
They  should  be  willing  to  say  that  they 
want  to  bring  honesty  and  cleanllne.ss 
Into  their  own  unions:  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  of  them  who  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  time  will  not  be 
taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
oi*der  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATION  OP 
CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER  TO  BE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  STATE 

As  in  executive  session, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
v;ithstanding  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  under  which  the  Senate  is 
operating,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  th»  nomination  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Christian  A.  Herter  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  this  nomination,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  nomination 
has  not  appeared  on  the  calendar  and 
the  calendar  has  not  been  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  la  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  sUte  the  nomination. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Christian  A.  Herter.  of  MassachusetU, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  very  brief,  because  we 
expect  to  vote  shortly  on  the  pending 
amendment,  but  I  should  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  preceding  action  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Herter  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
named  Christian  A.  Herter  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  know  Mr.  Herter  well. 
Most  Senators  knew  Mr.  Herter  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Reprcscntatlvea. 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  aa 
Under  Secretary  of  State  The  fact  is. 
Mr.  Prealdent,  that  Mr.  Herter  shortly 
will  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  we 
want  the  entire  Nation  to  know  that  we 
are  united  behind  him.  I  think  the 
quicker  the  Senate  acts  on  this  nomina- 
tion the  better. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  Is  presided 
over  by  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FtjlbsightI,  very  carefully  consid- 
ered the  nominntion.  and  recommended 
that  the  Senate  confirm  it.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  make 
a  brief  statement  before  action  is  taken 
by  the  entire  body. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  majority  leader 
has  called  up  the  nomination.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  heard  Mr. 
Herter  this  morning,  and  after  the  pub- 
lic meeting,  in  an  executive  session  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  saspcnd 
its  own  6-day  rule,  which  normally  re- 
quires that  a  nomination  lie  over  6  days. 
The  committee  then  unanimously  or- 
dered the  nomination  to  be  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  in  dl.scu.«^.slnB  the 
nominee  himself.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Herter  quite  well  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  both  became  Members  of  the  Hoii.^e 
of  Rtpresentatives  in  1943.  but  Mr.  Her- 
ter's  public  career  goe.s  back  much  fur- 
ther than  that.  He  really  became  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
the  capacity  of  an  attach^  of  our  Em- 
bassy in  Berlin  in  1919,  I  believe  It  was. 
shortly  after  World  War  I.  He  Is  in  the 
i*eal  sense  of  the  word  a  career  member 
of  the  Department  of  State.  He  has  been 
in  and  out  of  the  Department  in  various 
capacities. 

Mr.  Herter  served  10  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  also  served  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

He  lived  for  several  years  in  his  youth 
In  France,  where  he.  of  course,  learned  to 
speak  Pi-ench.    He  also  speaks  German. 


I  would  say  that  this  man  li  quallHad 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  nearly  every  respect  I  can  think 
of. 

Furthermore,  we  have  observed  Mr. 
Herter  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
He  la  a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity,  of 
ability,  and,  I  am  sure,  of  good  judg- 
ment. I  believe  we  were  quite  fortunate 
in  having  someone  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  bu'^lnrns  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  all  of  its  aspects  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  take  over  the  arduous  duties 
which  Illness  has  forced  Secretary  Dulles 
to  relinquish.  We  are  very  fortunate  in- 
deed, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  confirm  the  nomination. 

Mr  SALTON8TALL  and  Mr.  MANS- 
FIELD addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachxisetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  simply  wish  to  substantiate  what  I 
have  heard  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
say.  I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Herter  In 
the  State  government  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  Federal  Government  when  he 
was  an  offlclal  of  it.  and  I  was  an  offlcial 
of  the  State  government,  and  vice  versa. 
I  have  been  a  friend  of  his  since  coUeft 
days.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  Integ- 
rity, of  character,  of  Imagination,  and  of 
independent  judgment.  I  am  oonhdent 
that  he  will  make  a  good  Secretary  of 
State  and  will  be  a  real  Secretary  of 
State  In  his  own  name,  promoting  the 
Ideas  he  thinks  will  be  for  the  beet  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  .«<enalor  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  to  me  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
di.stlngul.shed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dlstln- 
Rul.«!hed  majority  leader,  the  dtstln- 
KUlshed  .senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  dlstlnpuishcd  minority  leader, 
and  other  Senators  who  may  speak  on 
the  nomination,  recently  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter  to 
be  Secretary  of  State. 

I  should  like  to  a&k  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  It  is  uAual  to  waive  the  6-day 
rule. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  usual.  I 
think  It  Is  most  unusual,  and  It  Is  done 
only  in  cases  when  we  feel  not  only  that 
the  nominee  has  unquestioned  capacity 
and  quallflcntlons.  but  also  that  very  un- 
usual circumstances  demand  prompt 
action.  I  have  seen  it  done  very  seldom. 
Indeed,  and  I  do  not  think  It  ought  to  be 
done  vei-y  often.  In  this  case,  the  com- 
mittee felt  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned  were  sufSciently  important  to 
warrant  the  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  Uie 
Senator,  and  I  reiterate  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  this  nomination  was  unani- 
mous. We  would  like  to  see  the  nomi- 
nation confirmed  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  so  that  Mi*.  Herter  will  have 
all  the  assurance  and  confidence  that 
we.  his  former  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
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of  Congreia.  can  give  him  In  this  time 
of  great  need. 

I  am  happy  this  nomination  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senata 
this  afternoon  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  remarks  he  has  made  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  in  this  particular  instance, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  quite  agree  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  said.  X 
want  not  only  Mr.  Hertor  to  know,  but 
I  want  the  world  to  know,  that  tills  Na- 
tion is  imlted  behind  the  Secretary  of 
State  whose  nomination  Is  about  to  be 
confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  made  a  bit  of  a  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  behalf  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Christian  A.  Herter.  I 
think  perhaps  that  statement  deserves  a 
little  amplification. 

Very  often  we  deal  with  personalities 
in  Government  concerning  whom  we 
have  a  rather  general  and  somewhat 
amorphous  idea  as  to  who  they  are  and 
what  they  have  done.  So  I  think  always 
a  little  factual  recital  can  be  helpful. 

X  served  with  Christian  Herter  for  four 
temu  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  came  to  know  him  quite  well.  I 
took  the  trouble  to  look  up  his  back- 
ground a  little,  so  that  I  would  be  ade- 
quately fortified  with  Information. 

Mr.  Herter  is  64  years  old.  if  anyone  Is 
Interested  In  his  age.  He  Is  a  man  of 
f amlU'.  with  four  children. 

X  doubt  whether  one  could  point  a 
finger  at  any  other  individual  in  the 
United  States  today  who  has  had  such 
a  rounded  background  in  the  whole  field 
of  foreign  affairs  and  in  .so  many  facets 
of  that  field. 

Christian  Herter  was  bom  In  Paris. 
His  father  and  mother,  Interestingly 
enough,  were  artists.  He  came  back  to 
the  United  States  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  cum  laude.  having  in  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  become  an  architect. 
He  quickly  abandoned  that  ambition  in 
1916,  and  took  an  assignment  In  the 
foreign  field,  at  Berlin.  From  then  on 
he  has  been  more  or  less  identified,  one 
way  and  another,  with  the  whole  field 
of  international  relations. 

There  have  come  to  him,  of  course, 
certain  respites,  such  as  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  speaker  for  4  years,  as  I  re- 
call. He  served  four  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  served  two  terms  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  l^en  he  came  to 
Washington  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Administratively.  leglslaUvely.  and  In 
other  fields,  including  publishing  as  an 
editor,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  International 
relations  at  Harvard,  he  has  had  a 
rounded  experience  Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore,  a  Uttle,  aome 
of  the  speculation  I  have  seen  editorially 
about  some  delay,  and  whether  it  im- 
paired the  presUge  of  Mr.  Herter.  I  do 
not  believe  it  did.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  possibly  Impair  his  prestige.  I  am 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  time  Is  of  the 
essence,  for  as  Mr.  Herter  goes  abroad 
we  want  to  be  sure  he  carries  the  full 
prestige  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been 


nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
BUtes. 

X  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Xt  woa 
generous  Indeed  to  waive  the  customary 
time  limit  which  generally  affects  nomi- 
nations, so  that  this  nomination  could 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without 
delay. 

I  also  express  to  the  majority  leader 
our  gratitude  for  interposing  this  mat- 
ter In  the  middle  of  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  Is  presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
remarks.  IruMmuch  as  he  has  under- 
taken to  relate  the  facts,  let  me  say  that 
we  developed  the  facts  a  short  time  ago 
in  the  committee.  I  believe  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  4  children,  Mr.  Herter  has 
seme  10  grandchildren. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Twelve. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  I  believe  he 
served  five  terms  in  the  House  instead 
of  four.  He  served  for  10  years,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    X  thought  It  was  8. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  X  merely  wished  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  emphasises 
the  fact  that  we  have  before  us  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  man  with  a  very  distin- 
guished public  record,  which  has  been 
before  us  all.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  could  proceed  so  quickly  to  dispose 
of  the  nomination  was  that  his  record 
was  so  well  known. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  the  Secretary  served  four 
or  five  terms  In  the  House  is  not  impor- 
tant. What  is  Important  is  that  every 
man  who  served  with  him  has  the  highest 
respect  for  him.  We  all  know  him  as  a 
good  man,  a  kindly  man.  an  able  man. 
who  puts  the  Interests  of  his  coimtry  first 
in  every  instance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
like  to  be  shortchanged  in  connection 
with  my  term  of  service.  When  I  am  in- 
troduced and  the  introducer  says  that  I 
served  six  terms  in  the  House  when  I 
served  eight,  I  feel  like  making  a  cor- 
rection. 

The  esteemed  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  advises  me  that 
Mr.  Herter  served  five  terms  in  the 
House.  I  am  delighted  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. 

In  further  amplification,  I  was  abroad 
at  the  time  Christian  Herter  was  there 
with  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  gath- 
ering facts  and  data  to  implement  what 
became  known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
was  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  10 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  10  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  saw  his  work  in 
Europe.  I  can  testify  to  his  resourceful- 
ness, his  skill,  his  thoroughness,  and  the 
scholarly  way  In  which  he  approached 
that  effort. 

That  rounds  out  the  background  for 
his  present  responsibility. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
Christian  Herter,  and  also  to  serve 
under  his  chairmanship  as  head  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  which 
went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1947.    That 


Is  the  committee  to  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  just  alluded. 
It  became  known,  not  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid.  but  as  the  Herter 
committee,  because  of  the  impress  of 
his  personality,  his  true  quaUties  of 
leadership,  and  his  ability  at  organisa- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid,  known  as  the  Herter  com- 
mittee, soon  were  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  that  was  an  ordinary  committee 
going  to  Europe  on  a  jtmket.  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
designated  by  Chairman  Herter  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
Germany  and  Austria. 

I  was  given  a  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  which  I  was  expected  to  study 
during  the  time  we  were  crossing  the 
ocean.  The  first  day  after  we  got  our 
sealegs  we  found  that  the  conunittee  waa 
expected  to  meet  every  morning  for  2 
hours  to  consider  the  presentation  of 
material  with  respect  to  the  particular 
countries  to  which  we  were  assigned. 

Not  only  on  our  trip  going  over  were 
we  so  briefed,  so  to  speak,  but  on  the  re- 
turn trip  we  were  expected  t)  assemble 
each  day,  and  each  subcommittee  made 
a  report  upon  the  particular  country 
which  he  visited. 

The  Herter  committee  spent  some  6 
weeks  on  that  trip.  For  5  weeks  I  waa 
In  Germany  and  Austria.  Mr.  Herter,  aa 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  not 
merely  started  with  us  on  our  study  in 
Germany,  but  he  visited  us  when  we  went 
to  Prague.  He  was  at  all  times  the  real 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  put  this  word  into  the  Record 
because  I  can  speak  from  experience  on 
the  particular  assignment  in  connection 
with  Which  Mr.  Herter  won  his  spurs, 
ao  to  speak,  in  the  field  of  international 
recognition. 

I  have  always  counted  it  a  privilege  to 
have  served  on  that  committee  under  his 
leadership,  because  It  retained  the  re- 
spect and  recognition  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  people  at  home. 
It  laid  the  foundation  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  so-called  Marshall  plan. 

The  late  Dr.  Eaton  was  for  many  years 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. We  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  select  committee  was  to  be  a 
working  committee.  Chris  Herter  made 
it  a  working  committee,  a  productive 
committee,  and  he  attained  recognition 
in  the  field  of  European  affairs  which 
stands  him  In  good  stead  at  this  time. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  was  not  merely  a  refiectlon  of 
his  ability,  but  that  It  provided  him  also 
with  a  background  of  the  problems  of 
Central  Europe,  which  qualifies  him  for 
this  important  position  of  responsibilty 
at  this  time. 

I  commend  the  leadership  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
bringing  the  nomination  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  prompt  action. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  Z 
wish  to  Join  in  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  re- 
ported the  nomination  in  such  short 
order,  and  that  the  6-day  rule  is  to  be 
waived. 
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I  also  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Mr.  Herter  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  am  sure  that  every  man  who 
served  with  him  and  who  knew  of  his 
work  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
respects  him  for  his  ability,  his  courage, 
and  his  intelligence.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Herter  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  this 
oflBce  with  the  confidence  and  support 
not  only  of  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
served  with  him  in  the  House,  but  of  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  Herter  has  handled 
himse!<f  with  dignity,  honor,  and  intelli- 
gence during  the  time  he  has  been  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  I  believe  he  has  the 
capacity  and  the  ability  properly  and 
effectively  to  represent  our  Government 
at  this  very  important  and  delicate  time. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  having 
served  with  Chris  Herter  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  having  had  a 
close  working  arrangement  with  him  in 
connection  with  a  numbei*  of  matters 
during  his  tenure  as  Under  Secretary,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  an  out- 
standing Secretary  of  State.  His  broad 
experience  in  foreign  affairs,  his  har- 
monious working  relationships  with 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  universal  respect  which  we  and 
the  country  hold  for  him  assure  his  suc- 
cess. I  am  confident  that  he  will  carry 
forward  with  vigor  and  intelligence  the 
foreign  policy  of  finnness  and  strength 
which  has  characterized  the  tenure  of 
Ills  predecessor,  and  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  the  expedition  with 
which  they  have  biought  this  nomina- 
tion before  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  I, 
too,  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Secret«»ry  of  State. 

Mr.  Herter  is  a  man  with  long  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  foreign  i-elations. 
dating  back  to  World  War  I.  He  played 
a  very  important  role  in  the  crucial  post- 
war period. 

During  my  service  with  him  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  some  of  the  commit- 
tees on  which  he  was  active. 

Mr.  Herter  is  a  man  of  good  Judgment 
and  keen  intellect.  I  think  he  is  indeed 
possessed  of  the  qualities  which  will 
make  him  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 

I  believe  that  he  enters  upon  this  office 
with  the  strong  bipartisan  support  of 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  of  us 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
him  and  his  family  over  the  years,  and  to 
appreciate  his  outstanding  qualities.  I 
wish  him  well.  I  know  that  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  give  him  the 
kind  of  support  he  needs  in  this  great 
hour  of  trial  for  our  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  commend  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  and  the  Senate 
Itself  for  granting  imanimous  consent 
for  immediate  action  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Christian  Her- 
ter to  be  Secretary  of  State. 


I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  who  this  morning  was  very  help- 
ful in  securing  the  waiver,  at  least  for  the 
present,  of  the  6-day  rule  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  would  have  held  up  the  nomi- 
nation for  6  days. 

Our  action  should  demonstrate  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world  that  Congress 
can  act  with  haste  if  it  must  and  when 
it  is  In  the  interest  of  our  national  wel- 
fare. I  believe  that  the  action  which  is 
being  taken  by  the  Senate  today  will 
mean  much  by  way  of  strengthening  our 
position  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  the  administration. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve,  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  with 
Christian  Herter  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
know  him  personally.  His  many  years  of 
service  in  dealing  with  international  af- 
fairs give  him  every  qualication  for  this 
important  place.  He  will  deal  with  firm- 
ness but  at  the  same  time  not  be  so  in- 
flexible as  not  to  see  the  others'  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  nomination  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
action  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  take 
and  in  the  deliberate  and  efficient  speed 
by  which  it  undertakes  now  to  discharge 
its  constitutional  responsibility  by  ap- 
proving Christian  Herter  as  American 
Secretary  of  State,  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
good  augury  for  America  and.  beyond 
that,  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
nominated  Christian  Herter  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State.    A  good  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  served  with  him  in 
public  capacities  during  the  past  many 
years.    To  find  now.  in  a  Senate  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  Members  have  a  dif- 
ferent partisan  faith  from  that  of  the 
administration,  a  very  great.  Indeed.  I 
believe,   unanimous  approval,   which   is 
about  to  be  given  to  this  nomination  of 
the  President,  must  spotlight  the  fact 
that  here  is  an  able  American  patriot 
whose  voice  in  questions  of  foreign  policy 
will  be  the  unequlvocating  voice  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.    That  will  be  a  comfort  to  our 
free  friends  wherever  they  may  be.    It 
will  also  make  unmistakably  clear  to  the 
nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  America  Is  united  in  its 
peoples  and  Its  labors,  as  the  President 
has  so  often  said,  for  peace  with  Justice 
in  this  melancholy  and  war-weary  world. 
We,  all  of  us,  wish  for  Mr.  Herter  every 
success,  and  we  offer  him  all  cooperation. 
I  am  glad  to  Join  my  able  colleague, 
the   minority   leader.   In   congratulating 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,   the  Senator  from  Texas    [Mr, 
Johnson],  for  the  speed  and  the  effi- 
ciency by  which  they  have  now  presented 
to  the  Senate  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutional approval  of  America's  foreign 
policy  spokesman.    This  is  a  good  mo- 
ment in>the  Senate.     Here  is  a  united 


latx)r  fot    America,  free  from  partisan 
concern. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  critical.  The  meeting  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  will  begin  within  a  few 
days.  The  Summit  meeting,  which  may 
follow,  would  come  shortly  thereafter. 

The  problems  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  are  grave.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  very  properly  is  yielding  to 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Fy)reipn  Relations  and  its  Chair- 
man that  the  nomination  be  taken  up 
without  delay  and  that  Its  confirmation 
should  follow  in  the  shortest  iperiod  of 
time  possible. 

I  am  certainly  one  of  those  who  Is 
fond  of  Mr.  Herter,  and  I  wish  for  him 
the  very  l)est  of  success  as  he  approaches 
the  terrific  responsibilities  which  con- 
front him.  I  believe  that  the  action 
being  taken  today  should  show  beyond 
any  cavil  that  he  has  the  backing  aixl 
good  wishes  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Certainly  he 
has  my  confidence  and  will  have  strong 
and  sympathetic  support. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  would  be 
unrealistic  if  we  did  not  give  attention 
to  the  note  which  I  am  about  to  voice. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in 
my  State — and  they  are  very  fine  people 
who  have  nothing  at  all  against  Mr.  Her- 
ter personally,  and  have  so  expressed 
themselves  by  their  letters  and  telegrams 
to  me — who  are  fearful  as  to  whether 
he  has  the  resolution,  the  firmness,  and 
the  completely  unyielding  quality  on 
matters  of  high  principle  affecting  our 
Nation  and  the  other  freedom -loving 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  he  must  pos- 
sess and  which  he  must  show  by  his 
actions  if  he  is  to  fully  meet  the  very 
grave  responsibility  now  about  to  be 
entrusted  to  him. 

The  Record  ought  to  show  'that  there 
Is  this  large  group  of  good  pe<9le  In  our 
Nation  who  will  undoubtedly  wish  him 
well  and  who  undoubtedly  like  him  per- 
sonally, but  who  still  have  reservations 
as  to  his  resolution  and  his  fortitude — as 
to  his  sturdiness  and  his  willingness  to 
stand  up  under  fire,  and  as  to  his  firm- 
ness under  all  kinds  of  wearing  condi- 
tions which  he  will  face  in  the  difficult 
negotiations  he  is  about  to  undertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  I  voice  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  the  people  I  have 
mentioned  that  he  will  live  \jp  splendidly 
to  the  very  great  test  which  he  faces.  I 
certainly  hope  so.  Mr.  President.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  we  would  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  show  In  these 
proceedings.  In  this  debate,  that  there  is 
this  one  lingering  feeling,  which  It  is 
hoped  Mr.  Herter  will  accept  as  a  chal- 
lenge— and  I  believe  he  will  do  just  that — 
to  show  the  utmost  resolution  and  the  ut- 
most firmness  and  the  utmost  unwilling- 
ness to  yield  on  matters  of  high  principle 
as  he  undertakes  the  tremendous  task 
which  now  confronts  him. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  in  support  of  the  oonflr- 
matlon  of  the  nomination  of  the  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts to  be  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  is  probably 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  important 
offices  not  only  in  this  countiT  but  in  the 
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whole  free  world.  It  is.  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  we  approach  the  filling  of  that 
office  with  the  utmost  care.  I  know  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
concern  for  our  country  and  for  the  free 
world,  feels  he  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  picking  a  man  who  is  familiar 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth. 

Some  persons  have  said  that  they  do 
not  know  whether  Chris  Herter  will  be 
sufficiently  firm.  I  believe  that  the  man 
who  was  engaged  in  feeding  hungry  peo- 
ple in  Europe  after  World  War  II.  and 
who  has  served  with  John  Foster  Dulles, 
particularly  during  the  past  trying 
months,  has  assimilated  some  of  the 
thoughts  and  some  of  the  strong,  positive 
feelings  held  by  John  Foster  IXiUes. 

Regardless  of  who  we  are,  we  must  say 
today  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  an  out- 
standing Secretary  of  State.  In  my 
judgment,  he  will  be  remembered,  as  his- 
tory Is  written,  as  one  of  our  truly  great 
Secretaries  of  State. 

I  believe  Chris  Herter  will  be  a  good 
successor  and  will  maintain  the  firm 
position  of  Mr.  Dulles.  If  he  does  not,  I 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  criticize  him. 
But  I  have  faith  that  he  will  perform 
his  duties  well  in  behalf  of  this  country 
and  the  entire  free  world.  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  confirmation  of  his  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
very  early  in  World  War  n  at  the  start 
of  1942,  President  Roosevelt  asked  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  who  was  then  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  to  call  together 
a  group  of  writers  to  advise  on  govern- 
mental policies  In  the  field  of  Informa- 
tion. I  served  for  2  or  3  months  in  that 
agency  before  I  entered  the  military 
service. 

At  that  time  I  shared  a  very  small 
cubicle  or  office  with  Christian  A.  Herter. 
who  was  likewise  a  member  of  that 
group.  I  know  Mr.  Herter  personally, 
although  I  have  never  been  associated 
with  him  In  any  other  official  capacity 
except  that.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  qualifications — his  character,  in- 
tellect, integrity,  and  ability.  I  think  he 
will  need  all  those  sterhng  qualities  now. 

I  wish  I  knew  more  about  diplomacy 
and  international  relations.  I  Imagine  It 
Is  very  easy  to  be  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  so  long  as  our  country 
is  the  top  power  or  the  so-called  top  dog 
in  the  world.  But  I  think  it  must  be  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State  when  this  coun- 
try is  no  longer  absolutely  supreme  mili- 
tarily in  the  world. 

At  the  recent  Gridiron  Club  dinner, 
a  number  of  songs  were  sung  by  the  cor- 
respondents who  took  part  in  the  skits 
on  that  occasion.  I  do  not  remember 
precisely  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs, 
but  the  gist  of  It  was  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  is  the  supreme  power  or 
top  dog  on  our  planet. 

If  the  theme  of  that  song  be  true — 
and  perhaps  it  may  be — I  think  we  are 
imposing  on  Mr.  Herter  a  more  difficult 
task  as  Secretary  of  State  than  many  of 
his  many  predecessors  have  faced.  When 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  as  its 
own  the  ultimate  weapon,  our  Secretary 
of  State  is  called  upon  to  be  far  more 


adroit,  far  more  Informed,  and  far  more 
patient,  and  perhaps  even  to  submit  to 
more  intense  political  criticism  at  home. 

I  simply  say  that  Mr.  Herter  deserves 
all  our  cooperation,  all  our  backing,  all 
our  support,  and  all  our  understanding, 
so  that  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  engage 
in  any  reckless  political  criticisms  of  him 
when  things  do  not  seem  to  be  going  too 
well.  I  have  the  feeling  that  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead,  with  Russia 
already  emerging  from  medievalism  and 
Red  China  just  beginning  to  cast  aside 
peasantry  and  to  also  enter  the  Indus- 
trial age,  any  man  who  serves  as  our 
Secretary  of  State,  whether  he  be  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  will  need  all  our 
understanding  and  cooperation  and  pa- 
tience. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  hear,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  these  testimonials  and  trib- 
utes to  a  great  American.  Once  more.  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  majority 
leader. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  him,  if  he  does 
not  already  have  it  in  mind,  that  perhaps 
we  may  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Herter  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  my  own  right  and  in  my  own 
time  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Herter. 

It  was  my  pleasure  this  morning  to 
second  the  motion  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  the  setting  aside  or  the  suspen- 
sion for  this  occasion  of  the  so-called  6- 
day  rule  on  nominations.  Although  as 
an  ordinary  practice  I  regard  the  rule  as 
sound,  I  think  its  suspension  on  this 
occasion  is  justifiable,  and  I  said  so  this 
morning  in  committee,  because  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  much  misunderstood 
throughout  the  world  If  the  nomination 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  not  acted 
upon  today. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  very  important  that 
clear  notice  be  served  to  the  world  that 
we  are  pleased  to  confirm  in  his  position 
a  new  Secretary  of  State,  whose  nomi- 
nation was  made  necessary  because  of 
the  tragic  illness  of  Secretary  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  In  the 
committee  this  morning  in  a  public  hear- 
ing, and  made  clear  to  my  colleagues  also 
in  an  executive  session.  I  consider  it  to 
be  very  Important  that  In  carrying  out 
the  duty  of  the  Senate,  under  the  advice 
and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
a  record  should  be  made  with  the  nomi- 
nee on  the  great,  broad  problems  and 
foreign  policies  themselves  which  so  vi- 
tally concern  the  American  people,  and 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  des- 
tiny of  this  Republic. 

SXNATK     MUST      FUU^ZU,     mS      FOEEICN     POUCT 
SESPONSIBIUTIKS 

As  I  made  clear  to  Secretary  Herter 
this  morning,  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
opportunity  for  the  performance  of  great 
public  service  which  is  now  his.  But 
Congress  needs  to  keep  in  mind  at  all 
times  that  it,  too,  has  very  definite  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the  for- 
mulation of   foreign  policy.   Also,  any 


administration,  of  any  party,  at  anytime, 
needs  to  keep  that  constitutional  fact 
in  mind. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers,  for  example, 
made  very  clear  their  intention  to  have 
Congress  play  a  part  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy,  when  they  vested 
in  Congress  the  pjower  to  declare  war. 
Of  course,  the  events  of  foreign  policy 
can  present  a  factual  situation  which 
may  necessitate  a  declaration  of  war. 
They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  too  fre- 
quently thej  can  develop  into  an  en- 
gulf ment  of  the  Nation  by  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  at  any 
given  time  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple fully  informed,  at  least  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress,  of 
the  facts  about  world  affairs  which  are 
threatening  the  peace. 

So,  in  my  examination  of  Mr.  Herter 
this  morning  I  considered  it  to  be  my 
duty,  under  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  discuss 
with  him  some  of  the  great  policy  ques- 
tions with  which  I  think  the  Nation  is 
confronted  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
I  did  so  because  in  the  past,  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  was  not  happy  with  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Herter  took  concerning 
one  of  those  major  problems.  But  he 
satisfied  me  today  by^a  forthright  dis- 
cussion of  some  facets  of  the  problems  I 
raised  in  executive  session  some  time 
ago.  He  took  a  position  today  which  I 
could  strongly  support. 

CRXAT    ISSUES    FOB    THE    SECRETAXT 

For  the  record,  and  possibly  by  way 
of  notice  for  future  reference,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  one  or  two  of  those  policies, 
because  I  think  any  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  time  of  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination,  is  entitled  to  have  anyone 
in  the  confirming  body  make  his  record 
on  any  reservations  he  may  have  as  to 
the  policies  in  the  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  administration  of  which 
the  nominee  is  a  part.  So  I  raised  with 
the  Secretary  this  morning,  and  raise 
with  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  greatest  moral  issue 
facing  mankind.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
the  greatest  moral  issue  facing  my  coun- 
try. After  all,  we  have  to  examine  our 
historic  responsibilities  as  a  nation  to- 
ward the  great  problem  of  trying  to 
keep  the  peace,  or  more  properly,  to  win 
the  peace,  because  the  peace  has  yet  to 
be  won. 

I  have  been  concerned,  and  still  am 
very  much  concerned,  about  the  attitude 
of  many  persons  in  high  places  in  our 
government,  both  in  the  military  and 
in  the  civil  administration,  concerning 
a  nuclear  war.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  some 
of  the  implications  from  the  testimony 
given  in  executive  session  by  some  mili- 
tary officials  and  by  some  civilians  who 
have  administrative  responsiblities  in 
the  Defense  Establishment.  Their 
statements  have  caused  me  to  become 
fearful  that  there  are  in  high  places  in 
our  government  some  who  have  not 
given  sufficient  thought  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  a  preventive  war,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  preventive  war  would 
be   as  devastating   to  mankind   as  an 
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aggressive  war.  Therefore,  I  have  been, 
and  still  am,  greatly  concerned  about 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  respect 
to  doing  everything  possible  to  reach 
some  kind  of  a  world  understanding 
which  will  make  a  nuclear  war  im- 
possible. 

As  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  in  my 
examination  of  Mr.  Herter.  once  man- 
kind became  aware — many  years  ago.  in 
the  time  of  the  First  World  War — of  the 
devastating  effects  of  poison  gas,  all  the 
nations  agreed  that  poison  gas  would 
not  be  used;  and  it  has  not  been  used. 
But  the  disastrous  effects  upon  mankind 
of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  of  such  far 
greater  magnitude  than  the  effects  of 
poison  gas  as  almost  to  defy  the 
imagination. 

I  believe  that  anything  we  can  do  to 
further  an  International  agreement, 
understanding,  or  commitment  that  a 
nuclear  war  will  not  be  engaged  in  will 
be  the  greatest  service  to  moral  values 

our  generation  can  perform. 

crrECTs  or  nuclear  wai 

As  has  been  indicated  to  us,  and  as 
I  repeated  today  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Herter,  a  substantial 
body  of  scientiflc  opinion  holds  that  if 
Russia  and  the  United  States  were  to  let 
loose  on  the  earth  all  the  nuclear  power 
now  in  storage — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
If  a  nuclear  war  ever  stai-ted.  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  would  have  to  expect  would 
happen — the  radiation  effects  would  do 
irreparable  harm  and  damage  to  all 
forms  of  life  in  large  areas  of  the  world — 
certainly  to  most  of  Rxissia.  to  all  of 
Europe,  to  all  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
of  Canada,  to  much  of  the  northern  tier 
of  the  countnes  of  Latin  America,  and 
to  the  eastern  tier  of  the  countries  of 
Asia — and  the  radiation  would  linger  for 
as  long  as  several  thousand  years.  It 
Is  horrible  to  contemplate  such  a  result ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  raises,  very  di- 
rectly and  inescapably,  a  moral  issue. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  country  has  the  moral  right  to  en- 
gage in  a  nuclear  war.  That  is  why  I 
believe  it  is  so  important  for  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  country,  particularly  the  Piesldent 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  their  ad- 
ministrative capacities — and  their  obli- 
gations in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  are 
administrative — to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  people  of  all 
the  world,  that  we  are  desirous  at  all 
times  of  finding  solutions  to  the  issues 
between  nations  that  threaten  nuclear 
war. 

Until  some  better  vehicle  or  instru- 
mentality can  be  devised.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  continue  to  take  the  position — as 
I  emphasized  this  morning  in  my  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Herter — that  our  country 
should  make  greater  use  than  it  has  been 
making  of  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations.  One  of  my  criticisms  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  Is  that  on  too  many 
occasions,  on  too  many  issues,  the  United 
States  has  been  guilty  of  circumventing 
the  United  Nations,  and  time  and  time 
again  has  acted  outside  that  organiza- 
tion, on  issues  which  carried  the  poten- 
tiality of  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  world. 
Without  a  machinery  for  settling  dis- 


putes, nations  will  rely  upon  their  own 
force  of  arms  to  settle  them. 

So  this  morning  I  expressed  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  my  prayerful  hope 
that  under  his  administration  there  will 
be  a  greater  use  of  the  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
somewhat  concerned  about  what  Mr. 
Herter 's  position  would  be  in  case  an  ag- 
gressive course  of  action  occurred  in  Ber- 
lin, and  in  case  some  airplanes  were  shot 
down  there.  In  that  case,  would  our 
country  then  proceed,  on  the  basis  of 
the  belief  that  that  wac  an  act  of  war.  as 
I  believe  it  would  be.  to  initiate  a  nuclear 
war? 

I  was  very  much  concerned  because 
some  of  our  high  military  leaders  left 
in  my  mind  no  room  for  doubt  that 
such  was  their  own  po.sition.  I  realize 
that  that  would  be  the  reflex  action  of 
any  of  us.  and  especially  of  our  military 
forces,  for  it  would  be  only  human  to  re- 
act in  that  way.  But.  Mr.  Piesldent.  be- 
cause there  is  that  gieat  danger,  I  be- 
lieve it  most  important — as  I  suggested 
today  to  the  newly  appointed  Secretary 
of  State — that  we  now  draw  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  with  us  in  discussion  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  because  that  crisis  is  now 
the  problem  of  every  nation  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  only  the  problem  of  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States.  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  the  two  Qermanys.  It  is  the 
problem  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
including  those  in  countries  which  did 
not  enter  into  any  agreement,  as  Russia, 
the  United  States.  France,  and  Great 
Britain  did.  in  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  Berlin. 

UNITED  NATIONS  MTST  TAKE  CONTHOL  Or  rCACE- 
THKEATXNINO  ISSUES 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  such  a  time  in  history  that  when 
any  specific  issue  arising  between  two 
or  more  nations  in  fact  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  party  disputants 
cannot  take  the  position  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  have  the  sovereign  right  to 
seek  to  solve  that  problem  by  war,  or 
even  by  negotiations  between  them  out- 
side the  United  Nations. 

That  is  why  I  repeat  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  as  I  expressed 
it  to  the  Secretary  this  morning,  my  hope 
that  there  will  be  some  change  in  our 
policy — good  precedent  has  been  estab- 
lished for  it,  I  recognize,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  need  for  a  change  of  policy — so  that 
we  will  urge  the  conduct  of  high  level 
negotiations  under  the  canopy  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  anwser  to  me, 
I  say  most  respectfully,  for  Mr.  Herter  to 
say,  as  he  did  this  morning,  it  is  his 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  Nations  will  be  avail- 
able, and  his  good  offlces  will  be  avail- 
able— he  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
in  an  official  or  an  unofficial  capacity — 
in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
which  he  said  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  an 
official  part  of  those  negotiations,  and 
the  negotiations  should  be  conducted 
under  the  official  sanction  of  the  United 


Nations,  and  the  procedures  within  the 
charter  for  such  a  course  of  action,  if 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  the  will  to 
follow  that  procedure.  Maybe  they  will 
not  want  to,  but  I  surmise  that  If  this 
great  Republic,  dedicated  to  peace  as  it 
is.  would  lead  the  world  by  a  proposal 
to  have  the  United  Nations  exercise  its 
official  auspices  over  those  negotiations, 
most  of  the  world  would  support  the 
proposal. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  stress  that 
point  so  much,  and  I  did  it  this  morning, 
and  shall  do  so  time  and  time  again, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  I  am  convinced  it 
Offers  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  hope  for 
permanent  peace.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  continually  stress  the  use  of  the 
peaceful  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions before  the  fact,  before  we  are 
forced  into  making  an  instantaneous  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  will  have  to  start 
dropping  bombs,  is  that  I  think  the  use 
of  those  peaceful  procedures  will  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  party  dis- 
putants. 

Do  not  forget.  Mr.  Piesldent.  that  the 
American  leaders  are  human,  too.  and 
the  same  blood  chemistry  rims  through 
the  physiology  of  Americans  as  run.s 
through  the  physiology  of  Russians.  Gei  - 
mans.  Englishmen,  and  Frenchmen. 
What  we  need  are  checks  also  on  emo- 
tional dangers  in  foreign  relations,  and 
the  procedures  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  think,  are  very  effective  checka. 

Therefore.  I  hope  Mr.  Herter  will  dem- 
onstrate flexibility  and  dedication  to  the 
application  of  the  rules  of  reaaon  in  in- 
ternational negotiations,  so  we  can  cod- 
stantly  keep  Russia  on  the  defenslTC  be- 
fore the  bar  of  world  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  work). 
■  Who  is  it  that  seeks  the  peace,  and  who 
Is  it  that  jeopatxlizes  it?" 

The  sad  fact  is — we  do  not  like  to  hear 
it.  but  it  is  true — that  whenever  infor- 
mation goes  out  to  the  world  that  there 
are  those  In  officialdom  in  the  United 
States  who  are  even  indicating  that  we 
might  lead  the  world  into  preventive 
war  by  using  nuclear  bombs,  then  mil- 
lions of  people  say.  "Do  we  not  hare  cause 
to  fear  the  United  States  as  much  as 
Ru.ssia,  because  they  are  the  two  pow- 
ers— Russia  and  the  United  States — that 
even  seem  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
settling  the  differences  between  them  by 
the  use  of  nxx;lear  bombs?" 

Mr.  President,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  Immoral,  whether  it  were  fol- 
lowed by  my  country  or  Russia,  or  both. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Her- 
ter restate,  as  we  carried  on  a  colloquy 
this  morning  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  what  I  was  satisfied  was  his_ 
own  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  desira- 
bility of  trying  to  reach  some  agreement 
in  the  whole  field  of  disarmament  in  re- 
spect to  nuclear  weapons.  Of  course, 
the  discussion  needs  to  be  extended  to  all 
other  weapons,  too.  because  before  It  is 
too  late,  the  American  people  ought  to 
recognize  we  cannot  win  a  nuclear  war. 
We  can  only  defeat  Russia  in  one;  but 
in  defeating  Russia,  we  would  also  defeat 
ourselves,  becau.se  of  the  horrendous 
damage  which  would  be  done  to  us  for 
decades  and  decades  to  come. 
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OONCRKSS    MUST   BE    KEPT   INPOKMEO 

There  are  two  other  points  I  wish  to 
cover  briefly,  Mr.  President,  in  making 
my  record  in  regard  to  this  nomination. 
I  wish  to  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  that  I  hope  Mr.  Her- 
ter will  deal  openly  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  that  Mr.  Hei-ter  will 
recognize  the  desirability — yes.  the 
right — of  the  Congress,  the  constitution- 
ally elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  to  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  policies 
which  may  create  international  crises  for 
the  United  States. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  never  again 
will  we  find  ourselves  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  time  of 
the  Lebanon  crisis,  when  there  was  an 
administration  conference  with  congres- 
sional leaders  held  at  the  White  House. 
An  oversight  was  committed  in  failing  to 
tell  the  congressional  leaders,  at  the  very 
moment  they  sat  in  the  White  House, 
that  the  Marines  were  already  on  their 
way  to  Lebanon. 

That  occuiTence  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  but  the  record  is 
clear  it  was  the  fact.  I  brought  that  fact 
out,  as  the  ti'anscrlpt  of  record  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  show. 
I  hope.  Mr.  President,  never  again  will 
we  in  the  United  States  be  subjected  to 
that  kind  of  government  by  secrecy  be- 
cause the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know, 
before  the  fact,  foreign  policy  develop- 
ments which,  if  they  go  awry,  might  put 
us  in  a  position  in  the  Senate  of  betbg 
called  upon  to  support  a  resolution  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

It  needs  to  be  said  over  and  over  again 
that  we  do  not  countenance  the  opinion, 
which  is  all  too  prevalent,  that  because 
of  the  way  wars  are  now  waged  the  war 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  become  an  empty  phrase,  and 
that  we  can  expect  the  Congre-ss  to  find 
itself  in  a  position  of  being  asked  to  de- 
clare war  after  war  exists. 

I  hope  our  Secretary  of  State  will  have 
a  high  appreciation  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
to  keep  the  Congress  Informed  befoie 
the  fact 

In  recent  years,  as  I  have  stood  at 
times,  with  a  minority  or.  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  some  foreign  policy  questions. 
I  have  been  told  in  the  cloakroom  there 
was  nothing  my  colleagues  could  do  about 
the  situation  because  "the  fat  Is  in  the 
fire."  The  argiunent  is  made  that  "the 
fat  is  in  the  fire,"  and  therefore  we  have 
to  support  the  administration.  I  think 
that  rests  upon  a  great  fallacy.  What  it 
rests  upon  Is  a  failure  of  an  administra- 
tion to  keep  us  advised  beforehand  so 
.that  our  advice  and  consent  could  be 
given  beforehand. 

Let  me  cite,  for  example.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
the  Formosa  doctrine  and  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  in  the  Middle  East.  I  know 
that  in  some  instances  there  were  col- 
leagues who  disapproved  of  both  doc- 
trine.s.  but  who  felt  they  should  vote  for 
them  because  "the  fat  is  In  the  fire." 

Mr.  President,  the  "fat  in  the  fire"  ar- 
gument simply  is  a  demonstration  of  a 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  in  recent 


years — and  it  Is  not  limited  to  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  although  I  think 
there  has  been  a  great  acceleration  of  this 
policy  under  the  present  administra- 
tion— both  the  Congress  and  the  people 
have  had  concealed  from  them  facts 
about  their  foreign  policy  which  they 
ought  to  have  known,  so  that  this  body 
could  properly  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  Government  in  respect  to  foreign 
policy. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Herter  from  this  desk  to- 
day that  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination,  but  I 
trust  that  he  will  develop  a  flexible  pro- 
gram; that  he  will  urge  a  cessation  of 
a  policy  which  has  circumvented  the 
United  Nations  time  and  time  again;  that 
he  will  recognize  the  responsibilities  of 
Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy; 
and  that  he  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  war  clause  of  the  Constitution  rep- 
resents one  of  the  solemn  obligations  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  to  exercise  our  duties  under  it  we  are 
entitled  to  be  informed  long  before  a 
crisis  reaches  the  point  when  i'.  may  be- 
come necessary  to  declare  war. 

KULE    or    LAW    MUST    BE    rU«THERED 

Lastly:  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  will  start 
recommending  the  use  of  the  judicial 
processes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
I  was  delighted  the  other  day  to  read 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  discovered  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  contains  many  provi- 
sions for  the  use  of  judicial  processes. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  of  the  speech 
of  the  Vice  President  in  support  of  a 
greater  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  field  of  International  rela- 
tions. I  always  welcome  "Johnny  come 
latelys,"  if  they  will  only  come.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  Vice  President  has  been 
since  1945.  because  since  1945  there  has 
t)een  a  group  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
have  been  urging  a  greater  u.se  of  the  rule 
of  law  by  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  principle  is 
nonpartisan  if  there  was  ever  a  non- 
partisan principle. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Herter  will  give  the 
very  studious  consideration  of  which  I 
know  him  to  be  capable  to  those  pro- 
visions of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
such  as  article  96,  which  provides  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  call  upon  the  Wortd 
Court,  for  instance,  for  an  advisory 
opinion.  It  is  sad  to  note  in  the  history 
of  my  country  that  we  have  yet  to  pro- 
pose such  a  resolution  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
nection with  any  one  of  the  major  issties 
which  have  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  issues  have  of  course  in- 
volved questions  of  international  law. 

I  felt  that  these  statements  should  be 
made  today,  as  a  new  Secretary  of  State 
takes  office,  because  the  course  of  action 
the  United  States  follows  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  during  the  tenure  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  may  well  deter- 
mine the  difference  between  a  nuclear 
war.  with  the  resulting  destruction  of 
American  and  Russian  civilizations,  and 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  on  the  face  of  the  earth 


by  a  recognition,  that  rules  of  reason  and 
not  threats  of  force  ought  to  be  the  con- 
trolling feature  of  Americas  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU  be 
very  brief.  I  wanted  the  privUege  of 
saying  a  word  in  connection  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Chris- 
tian Herter  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  next  to  Mr. 
Herter  for  6  years,  and  I  mean  exactly 
next  to  him.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  other 
body.  It  is  rare  that  one  can  sp>eak  of 
a  public  official  in  such  a  high  office  in 
such  personal  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  fitness 
by  training,  by  temperament,  and  by 
ideology  has  made  an  unparalleled 
choice,  of  a  man  to  undertake  the  par- 
ticular task  which  will  challenge  Mr. 
Herter. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse)  has  said,  the  new- 
Secretary  of  State  will  hold  in  his  hands, 
perhaps,  even  the  issue  of  our  ovm.  sur- 
vival. Be  it  said  in  fairness  to  Christian 
Herter  that  if  our  fate  depends  on  him, 
it  will  be  secure.  He  is  a  man  of  lu- 
minous mind,  of  high  character,  ol  vast 
experience  in  the  diplomatic  field,  and 
of  burning  faith  in  freedom. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  his  quiet 
exterior.  He  is  a  man  of  great  deter- 
mination, of  real  depth,  and  of  tremen- 
dous conviction.  Though  he  will  speak 
softly— which,  incidentally,  could  be  a 
very  good  thing — he  will  move  inexo- 
rably toward  what  ought  to  be  our  proper 
goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Mr.  Herter 
will  utilize  the  United  Nations  fully.  I 
believe  he  will  make  a  very  great  effort 
to  utilize  the  private  economic  system 
of  the  United  States  fully.  I  believe  this 
represents  wie  of  the  greatest  lacks  in 
all  our  foreign  policy  and  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  how  we  try  to  fight 
great  battles  with  a  minimum  of  our 
strength. 

I  believe  also  that  he  will  give  great 
consideration  to  the  rule  of  law,  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Charles  Rhyne,  the  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  Vice  President  Nixow  in 
terms  of  the  various  media  for  Uiat  pur- 
pose which  are  available,  including  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

Finally,  in  personal  terms.  I  think  we 
shall  see  the  State  Department  operat- 
ing as  a  team.  I  do  not  believe  that  Sec- 
retary Herter  is  quite  the  virtuoso,  in 
terms  of  the  operation  of  the  State  De- 
partment, that  the  previous  Secretary 
was.  We  all  undei*stand  the  strength, 
jxjwer,  and  talents  of  John  Foster  Dulles. 
They  were  unique  with  him. 

I  believe  Mr.  Herter  brings  to  the 
task  another  talent,  the  talent  of  being 
able  to  captain,  lead,  and  inspire  a  very 
effective  team.  I  believe  we  shall  hear 
again  from  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of 
the  Department  of  State,  which  I  believe 
represents  an  extremely  important  aid 
to  American  foreign  policy. 

In  short,  while  I  have  no  rose  tinted 
glasses  with  respect  to  any  appointment 
as  difficult  and  trying  as  this.  I  believe 
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Secretary  Herter's  appointment  Is  most 
auspicious  for  our  country  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world.  I  think 
the  Russians  will  learn  to  count  with  him 
as  effectively  as  they  learned  to  count 
with  John  Foster  Dulles. 

I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  say  this, 
based  upon  the  long  and  extremely  sen- 
timental— to  me — attachment  for  and 
personal  cooperation  with  Secretary 
Herter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Representative  Chris- 
tian Herter,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
outstanding  in  many  respects.  Among 
other  things,  he  headed  a  subcommittee 
which  made  one  of  the  most  constructive 
contributions  which  I  witnessed  during 
14  years  of  service  in  that  body.  It  was 
to  a  significant  degree  due  to  the  work  of 
the  Herter  committee  that  the  Marshall 
plan  was  adopted. 

During  our  service  together  he  won  my 
tmstinted  confidence.  I  have  watched 
his  worlc  in  the  State  Department.  That 
confidence  has  in  no  way  been  impaired. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  give 
this  testimony  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  of  my  respect  for,  confidence  in. 
and  support  of  the  man  whose  nomi- 
nation is  before  us  for  confirmation,  Mr. 
ChrlsUan  A.  Herter. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, too  often  men  in  public  life  are 
taken  at  the  value  they  place  upon  them- 
selves publicly.  In  the  case  of  Secretary 
Herter  we  find  a  refreshing  exception. 
This  is  a  man  whose  gentleness  and  con- 
sideration for  others  may  have  led  some 
to  think  of  him  as  a  person  somewhat 
lacking  in  firmness,  or  in  that  degree  of 
self-confidence  which  someone  in  a  po- 
sition so  difficult  and  important  as  the 
one  he  is  about  to  undertake  must  have. 
Any  such  judgment  would  be  a  gross 
mistake.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who 
knows  Christian  Herter  will  ever  for  a 
moment  make  it. 

Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  served  with  him  for  a  number 
of  years  m  the  House.  Our  offices  were 
adjoining  for  most  of  that  time.  Our 
friendship  was  close,  as  was  our  associa- 
tion In  the  work  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

All  that  history  need  not  be  repeated. 
It  has  been  gone  into  in  detail,  as  it 
Should  have  been. 

This  is  a  man  whose  upbringing  and 
whose  whole  adult  life  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  job  which  he  now  under- 
takes. As  we  wish  him  well,  all  of  us 
who  know  him  so  well  are  happy  that  he 
is  to  succeed  another  great  American  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Christian  Herter  will  be  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Secretary  Dulles. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well 
when  we  served  as  colleagues  in  the  U.C. 
House  of  Representatives.  We  sat  on 
committees  together.  His  career  as  a 
legislator  and  later  as  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  one  of  devoted  service. 

He  has  a  great  capacity,  he  possesses  a 
keen  mind  and  he  has  an  overriding  pas- 
sion to  serve  his  coxuitry.  I  am  person- 
ally gratified  that  Americans  and  the 


peoples  of  the  free  world  will  have  the 
valuable  quahties  of  his  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nommation  of  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
Secretary  of  State?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hux- 
PHRiY]  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Frear]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  I  Mr.  Grsen]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Frear  J.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Green  1.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vot«  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
is  detained  on  official  business.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Capebart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Churcli 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 


Prear 
Green 


YEAS— 83 
Krvln 
Fulbrlght 
Ooldwater 
Oore 

Oruenlng 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hennlnga 
Htckenlooper 
HUl 

HoUand 
Hruaka 
Jackson 
Javlts 

Johnson.  Tex. 
Johnston,  8.C. 
Jordan 
Keating 
KefauTer 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kucbel 
Langer 
Lausche 
Long 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McOee 
McNamara 
Magnuson 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Ruaaell 

SaltonsUll 

Soott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO — 5 

Humphrey  Symington 

Schoeppel 


So  the  nomination  of  Christian  A. 
Herter  to  be  Secretary  of  State  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
Objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


WHEAT  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
piling  up  of  huge  agricultural  surpluses 
at  great  cost  to  the  Government  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  Re- 
cent figures  indicate  that  the  wheat  sur- 
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pluses  will  reach  the  outstanding  figure 
of  $3  billion  worth. 

The  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday 
published  a  very  Interesting  article, 
which  is  a  little  bit  dreary  in  reading 
because  it  is  filled  with  statistics,  but  it  is 
an  article  which  I  think  would  bear  read- 
Ing  by  all  of  us  who  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  problems  faced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  by  us  in  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b<  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS  Whkat  OLtrr  Expkctxd  To  Risk — Bumpkb 
1958  AND  1959  Caops  Likklt  To  Push  Carit- 
over  to  Nkw  Record  Levels — Government 
Disturbed — It  Has  About  3  Billions  In- 
vested IN  THE  Grain— New  Program  Sought 

(By  J.  H.  Carmlcal) 
The  surplus  wheat  problem,  with  which 
Washington  has  been  wrestling  for  years, 
promises  to  become  more  aggravated  with  the' 
harvest  of  this  year's  crop.  As  a  result.  Con- 
gress may  make  some  changes  In  the  Govern- 
ment's wheat  program  at  the  present  session. 
Despite  the  expenditure  of  wveral  billion 
dollars  by  the  Government,  the  wheat  surplus 
on  July  1  win  reach  a  new  high  of  about 
1,250  million  bushels,  of  which  some  90  per- 
cent will  be  held  by  the  GoTernment. 

The  carryover  of  wheat  from  previous  crop* 
reached  a  peak  of  1.036.178.000  bushels  on 
July  1.  1955.  By  restricting  acreage  and 
spending  large  sums  to  stimulate  export 
lales.  the  Government  reduced  the  surplus 
gradually  to  880.600.000  busbeU  at  the  start 
of  this  season  last  July  1. 

Last  year's  record  hanreat  of  1.483  million 
bushels  changed  the  picture  drmstlcally.  Al- 
though both  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports of  wheat  thU  season  have  been  high. 
Indications  are  that  the  1958  crop  was  about 
380  million  bushels  more  than  the  demand. 
This  means  that  the  carryover  on  July  1  wUl 
be  that  much  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
forecast  this  year's  winter  wheat  crop  at 
966.236.000  bushels.  Such  a  hanreat  would  be 
sharply  below  the  record  of  1.179,934.000 
bushels  last  year.  But  It  would  exceed  the 
average  of  the  last  10  year*  by  some  150 
million  bushels. 
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ESTIMATS   DT7E   LAI 

The  first  estimate  of  the  spring  crop  will 
not  be  tacued  untU  later.  However,  the  spring 
crop  normally  Is  about  one-fourth  of  the 
winter  crop.  Hence,  a  total  wheat  crop  thla 
year  of  a  bit  more  than  1.200  mUlion  bushels 
seems  In  prospect. 

This  year's  wheat  acreage  Is  much  larger 
than  that  in  1958.  when  a  slsable  part  of  the 
land  previously  sown  to  wheat  was  put  Into 
the  temporary  soil  bank.  For  this  reason, 
generally  favorable  weather  conditions  In  the 
next  2  or  3  months  could  result  in  an  actual 
yield  considerably  above  the  present  estimate. 

On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  the  1959 
crop  probably  will  result  In  a  further  sizable 
Increase  In  carryover  on  July  1.  1960. 

Domestic  consumption  of  wheat  next  sea- 
son is  expected  to  be  a  few  million  biuhels 
more  than  the  619  mUllon  bushels  thU 
season,  probably  amounting  to  about  626  mil- 
lion bushels.  Exports  are  expected  to  be 
about  400  million  bushels,  some  60  million 
below  this  season's  level. 

With  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
expected  to  reach  about  1.026  mlUlon  buahels 
next  season,  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1000, 
probably  will  be  aome  176  mlinbn  buaheU 
above  the  record  level  due  next  July  1. 

The  surplus  problem  Is  disturbing  to  Wash- 
ington because  the  Government  must  buy 
the  excess  supplies  of  any  crop.  This  year's 
crop  Is  being  supported  at  $1.81  a  BUshel  on 


the  farm,  compared  with  81.82  for  the  1958 
crop  and  $2  for  that  produced  m  1967. 

Indications  are  that  the  Government  has 
some  $3  billion  Invested  In  wheat.  On  AprU 
3.  the  noooonunltted  InTentory  ot  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  OoTem- 
inenfs  prtoe-suppart  agency,  was  716.600.000 
bushels  at  wheat.  In  addition,  it  had  made 
loans  on  607.238.000  buahels  from  last  year's 
crop,  of  which  41.500,000  had  been  redeemed, 
leaving  the  net  stock  at  565.738.000  bushels. 

With  the  export  demand  tn  April.  May.  and 
June  expected  to  be  about  135  mlUlon 
bushels,  some  of  this  net  stock  will  be  aold. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  Keason.  the  total 
holdings  of  the  GoTernment  are  expected  to 
be  socne  1.150  million  bushels.  This  wotUd 
leave  the  free  supply  of  wheat  from  previous 
crops  on  July  1  at  about  100  million  bushels. 

How  to  dispose  of  this  huge  surplus,  the 
largest  ever  held  by  this  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment, poaea  a  knotty  problem.  Intema- 
tlooal  trade  in  wheat  now  Is  about  1.100 
mUllon  buahels  a  season.  United  States 
export*  this  season,  which  are  expected  to 
reach  480  nUllion  bushels,  are  considered  a 
fair  share  of  the  world  market,  particularly 
since  Canada  and  some  other  exporting  na- 
tions have  large  surpl 
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It  Is  estimated  that  the  world's  exportable 
supplies  are  the  highest  on  record.  This 
stems  from  the  biimper  crops  generally 
raised  by  the  exporting  nations  last  year. 
Because  of  the  vigorous  competition  for  ex- 
port outlets,  the  price  of  wheat  generally  is 
at  the  lowest  level  since  the  Kcxean  War. 
Thus.  It  U  held  doubtful  that  further  price 
concessions    would    greatly    stimulate   aales. 

Several  other  exporting  nations  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  Ucllcs  the  U.S.  Government 
is  using  to  sell  wheat  abroad.  It  Is  asserted 
that  because  of  the  foreign  aid  and  other 
programs  only  15  to  20  percent  of  the  wheat 
sold  abroad  by  the  United  SUtes  U  sold  in 
the  regular  commercial  way.  Including  wheat 
sold  under  Federal  subsidy  payments. 

Government  officials  and  farm  leaders  gen- 
erally feel  that  the  wheat  program  has 
failed.  Many  are  striving  for  new  legisla- 
tion. 

Generally,  it  is  held  that  the  present  sup- 
port price,  although  much  lower  than  that 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Is  at  a  level  that  encour- 
ages maximum  production  and  dlscoiu-ages 
the  use  of  wheat  as  a  livestock  feed.  Also. 
it  Is  held  that  to  continue  trying  to  dispose 
of  excess  supplies  In  the  export  market  by 
direct  subsidies,  l>arter  transactions,  foreign 
currency  sales  and  outright  donations  not 
only  would  be  coetly,  but  would  not  solve 
the  problem. 

NEW  PLAN   P08EIBLC 

Because  of  the  dlsaatlafacUon  with  the 
present  program  Congreas  may  come  up  with 
a  new  plan  at  this  session.  President  Elsen- 
hower has  called  on  Coogress  to  Junk  the 
present  program,  and  his  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Ezra  T.  Benson.  Is  plugging  for  a 
hew  setup. 

UeneraUy.  Mr.  Beneon  would  like  a  pro- 
gram that  would  base  the  support  price  on 
the  maricet  price  for  the  3  preceding  years 
and  that  wovild  provide  some  relaxation  In 
acreage  controls. 

Once  the  price  supports  fell  to  a  level  that 
would  make  wheat  competitive  with  other 
leed  grains,  which  would  result  in  greater 
consumption  of  wheat.  It  Is  said  that  acre- 
age controls  could  be  scrapped. 

If  some  such  plan  la  not  evolved.  Mr. 
Benson  believes  that  there  should  be  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  naUonal  acreage 
allotment  In  order  to  bring  production  down 
to  a  level  that  would  permit  an  easing  of 
the  surplxis  burden. 

Generally,  It  Is  considered  likely  that  Con- 
Bres*  will  pass  some  wheat  legUlaUon  at  this 
Session,  but  It  is  too  early  to  predict  the 
character  of  the  legislation  or  whether  It 
will  be  approved  by  President  Elsenhower. 


NORTH  DAKOTA'S  WHEAT 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcoro,  following  the 
r«narks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  Keating],  a  OTA  Daily  Radio 
Roundup  of  April  14.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  I>aily 
Radio  Roundup  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

OTA  Daily  Radio  RomrDUP,  Ttn»DAT,  Apkil 
14,  1959 
North  Dakota,  where  the  Nation's  finest 
wheat  Is  grown,  is  caught  In  an  acreage 
squeeze.  So  are  other  traditional  good 
wheat  areas  of  the  country.  The  situation 
Isn't  understood  very  well  except  by  the 
farmers  who  are  being  administered  out  of 
their  acreage  allotments. 

Veteran  North  DakoU  Senator  Milton 
YoTJNo  explains  what  U  happening,  in  a  re- 
cent newslecter  that  is  of  Interest  to  all 
wheatgrowcrs.  What's  happening  in  North 
Dakota  Is  typical. 

Senator  Young  says  that  North  Dakota's 
planted  wheat  acreage  has  dropped  from 
about  10  million  acres  In  1939  down  to  6.5 
million  In  1958  because  quotas  have  been 
cut. 

At  the  same  time,  wheat  production  In  the 
noncocnmerclal  wheat  areas  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  Increased.  These  areas  get  better 
yields  and  often  a  better  price  because  they 
are  closer  to  market.  Of  course,  the  wheat 
is  inferior  in  quality. 

Any  farmer  anywhere  can  plant  and  sell 
up  to  15  acres  of  wheat  without  coming  un- 
der acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
laws.  He  can  grow  up  to  30  acres  If  he  feeds 
it  right  on  his  own  farm. 

But  when  Uncle  Sam  figures  out  total  U.S. 
wheat  acreage  be  has  to  count  in  these  small 
plots  and  because  total  acreage  is  set  at  65 
mUllon  acres  somebody  has  to  give  up  acree. 
So  far-  Its  been  subtracted  from  the  com- 
mercial areas  like  North  Dakota  where  the 
land  Is  particularly  suited  to  wheat  produc- 
tion. And  that  is  a  situation  that  needs 
correcting. 

Oddly  enough.  Senator  Young  says,  for- 
eign people  have  a  strong  preference  for  soft 
wheat.  Producers  of  soft  wheat  have  done 
much  more  to  sell  theU-  wheat  abroad  than 
producers  of  hard,  high  protein  wheat.  They 
have  practicaUy  no  surplus  pn-oblem.  and 
much  more  favorable  cash  prices.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1959.  the  price  support  at  Portland. 
Greg.,  for  aoTt  wheat  was  12.05  and  the  cash 
price  $2.18.  The  price  support  at  Baltimore 
for  soft  red  winter  wheat  was  sa.26  and  the 
cash  price  $3.20.  At  Minneapolis  the  sup- 
port price  for  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring 
Wheat  was  $2.30  and  the  cash  price  $2.08. 

On  top  of  that.  Senator  Young  says.  North 
Dakota  and  the  upper  Midwest  have  lost 
their  once-good  market  for  feed  grains  In  the 
New  England  States.  The  support  price  for 
oats  at  Crosby,  N.  Dak.,  this  year  will  be  ap- 
proximately 38  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
freight  rate  to  Boston  is  48  cents,  or  more 
than  the  price  of  the  oats.  Most  of  New 
England's  feed  grains  are  now  obtained  from 
States  that  are  closer  and  consequently,  have 
cheaper  freight  rates,  and  from  Canada, 
which  has  subsidized  export  freight  rates. 

So  these  things  add  up  to  a  squeeze  on 
our  upper  Midwest  farmers.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  are  expanding  into  the  live- 
stock business.  According  to  Senator  Yottng 
they  can  produce  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  in  Iowa  or  Illi- 
nois. And  here  again  the  co-ops  are  moving 
to  give  the  farmers  the  kind  of  top  service 
they  need.  That's  why  GTA  is  in  the  feed 
business  in  a  big  way.  It  is  not  only  manu- 
factvirlng  and  supplying  top  quality  feeds, 
but  using  homegrown  grains  at  home..  This 
Is  a  double-barreled  saving  for  farmers. 


But  that's  the  Job  co-ops  were  cot  out  to 
<*o — to  »erve  the  fanners  in  ererr  way  pos- 
sible—GTA.  the  co-op  way. 


TEENAGE    TRAFFIC    SAFETY   CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  of  trafBc  safety  and  traffic  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  that  confronts 
our  people  today. 

Over  40.000  people  die  each  year  as 
a  result  of  traffic  accidMits.  Untold 
misery  and  millions  of  dollars  are  lost 
because  of  reckless,  careless,  and  in- 
considerate driving  on  the  part  of  many 
automobile  drivers. 

The  District  Commissioners*  Traffic 
Coordinating  Committee  and  the  Metro- 
politan Traffic  Area  Council  have  been 
conducting  an  energetic  campaign  of 
traffic  safety  and  traffic  education 
Yesterday.  Gen.  A.  C.  Welling.  Engineer 
Commissioner,  met  with  religious  leaders 
of  the  four  major  faiths,  Protestant. 
Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox,  and  Jew,  to 
discuss  a  religious  weekend  In  traffic 
safety  education,  preceding  the  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend,  which  has  been  a  time 
so  destructive  in  the  matter  of  traffic 
fatalities  and  accidents. 

From  the  third  issue  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Safety  Reporter,  edited 
by  Anthony  L.  Ellison,  there  appears  an 
interesting  editorial  on  the  plight  of  a 
pedestrian  in  Washington  traffic.  It  also 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  teenage  traffic  safe- 
ty conference,  in  which  they  recom- 
mend a  12-point  safety  program  to  the 
District  Commissioners.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  In  this  era  of  concern  for 
juvenile  delinquency,  we  find  on  the  con- 
structive side  teenagers  who  so  capably 
concern  themselves  with  traffic  problems. 
Mr.  President.  I  bring  these  items  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  information,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  those  interested  in  traffic 
safety  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
and  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Conckes- 
siONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  bantam  rooster  was  scratching  arotmd 
in  the  stall  of  a  large  percheron  horse. 
When  the  horse  got  restless  and  started 
moving  around,  the  rooster  looked  up  at  the 
horse  and  said.  "We'd  better  be  careful, 
brother,  or  we're  liable  to  step  oa  one  an- 
other's toes." 

This  story  reminds  us  of  the  plight  of  the 
harried  pedestrian  In  Washington  traffic. 
Of  course,  the  pedestrian  has  "rights"  in 
traffic  but  he  must  make  very  c«'tain  they 
do  not  become  his  last  "rites." 

In  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Unsafe 
Safety  Zone",  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
said: 

'"ITie  alarming  Increase  In  deaths  and  In- 
juries among  Washington's  pedestrians  calls 
for  a  crackdown  on  those  responsible. 
Crosswalks  are  supposed  to  be  safety  eones 
for  persons  croeslng  the  streets,  but  an 
analysis  of  this  year's  accidents  has  revealed 
that  they  are  far  from  safe  for  pedestrians. 
•  •  •  Sintse  pedestrians  by  law  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  light  of  way  In  cross- 
walks, motorists  must  shoulder  the  major 
part  ot  the  blame  for  the  increase  In  deaths 
in  1959.  •   •  •  The  proposal  that  motorist* 
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arrested  for  Inflicting  Injuries  on  pedestrians 
be  prohibited  from  forfeiting  collateral — as 
they  are  permitted  to  do  in  many  cases 
now — Is  a  good  first  step  toward  better 
enforcement." 

In  the  meantime,  can't  we  motc«-lsts  be 
more  tolerant  of  the  pedestrian?  Sure,  he 
has  his  faulte  •  •  •  but  are  they  crimes 
punishable  by  death? 

Some  160  high  school  delegates  to  the  sixth 
annual  District  of  Columbia  teenage  traf- 
fic safety  conference  on  March  35  presented 
a  12-polnt  safety  program  to  the  District 
Conunlssloners . 

The  yo\ing  delegates  heard  Congressman 
Waltsk  E.  Roouts.  Democrat,  of  Texas  tell 
them:  "You  have  the  whole  world  In  your 
hands." 

Representative  Rocras,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
commltrtee  considering  traffic  safety  since  Its 
Inception,  emphasized  that  young  drivers  can 
point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  America's 
monumental  traffic  accident  problem. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Raymond 
Kemp  of  Oonzaga  High  School,  the  student 
delegates  considered  and  proposed  12  steps 
toward  accident  prevention  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.     They  recommended: 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
take  steps  to  help  organize  a  permanent 
District  of  Columbia  teenage  traffic  safety 
council. 

2.  That  greater  Interest  In  traffic  safety 
be  promoted  among  the  various  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  that  the  PTA's  In 
turn  cooperate  with  the  student  bodies  of 
their  respective  schools. 

3.  That  the  driver's  permit  be  renewed 
only  after  comprehensive  reexamination. 

4.  That  further  research  be  carried  out  to 
develop  more  effective  methods  of  testing 
driver  attitudes  and  emotional  stability, 
which  are  Important  In  traffic  accident  pre- 
vention. 

6.  That  the  District  Government  forbid 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons 
imder  the  age  of  21  and  that  particular  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  the  effects  of  driving 
after  drinking  in  both  the  driver  education 
course  and  the  general  high  school  curric- 
ulum. 

«.  That  all  persons  convicted  of  driving 
under  the  infiuence  of  alcohol  be  required 
by  law  to  attend  a  special  course  on  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  on  driving  ability. 

7.  That  the  driver  education  course  be  re- 
quired of  all  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
before  they  are  licensed  to  drive. 

8.  That  qualitative  standards  for  Instruc- 
tion In  commercial  driving  schools  be  estab- 
lished and  regulated  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

9.  That  more  rigid  and  comprehensive 
written  and  road  tests  be  required  In  driver 
licensing. 

10.  That  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment enforce  pedestrian  regulations  more 
rigidly. 

11.  That  "walk"  and  "don't  walk"  traffic 
signs  be  placed  at  additional  strategic  Inter- 
sections In  the  city. 

12.  That  additional  traffic  safety  posters 
be  placed  at  strategic  street  locations,  par- 
ticularly at  uncontrolled  Intersections. 

Following  the  conference,  Lt.  Col.  Jess 
P.  Unger,  Assistant  Engineer  Commissioner, 
announced  that  the  12  conference  recom- 
mendations will  be  distributed  to  the  Dis- 
trict Department  heads  concerned  and  then 
discussed  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners' Traffic  Coordinating  Committee, 
of  which  he  Is  chairman. 

"I  was  most  Impressed  by  the  serious  at- 
titude of  these  young  people  in  discussing 
the  traffic  problem  and  I  feel  that  their  rec- 
onunendatlons  are  worthy  of  equally  serious 
consideration  by  us,"  he  said. 

Represented  at  the  conference  were  some 
26  public,  parochial,  and  private  senior  high 
schools  located  in  Washington. 
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District  of  Columbia  Commissioners.  Rob- 
ert E.  McLaughlin,  David  B.  Karrick,  and 
Brig.  Oen.  Alvln  C.  Welling;  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Lawson  J.  Cantrell; 
Msgr.  Thomas  W.  Lyons,  Assistant  Archdi- 
ocesan  Director  of  Education,  and  Oeorge  A. 
England,  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles,  greeted 
the  delegates  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  morning  session  featured  group  dis- 
cussions on  youth  organizations,  driving  at- 
titudes, physical  fitness  for  driving,  -traffic 
laws,  driver  education  and  pedestrian  safety. 

Chairmen  of  the  student  group  discussions 
were:  Dick  Fitzgerald.  Gonzaga;  Elmer  Holt. 
Wilson;  Raymond  Kemp.  Oonzaga;  Patricia 
Norgorden,  Anacostla;  Jim  Gildea.  Oonzaga; 
and  Joan  Wallace,  Immaculate  Conception. 


THE  HEALTH  FOR  PEACE  BILL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  health  for  peace 
bill,  I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  its  passage. 

This  bill  has  59  cosponsors  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  its  purF>ose  is  to 
create  a  new  Impetus  to  medical  re- 
search. A  very  excellent  analysis  of  the 
scientific  teamwork  behind  the  health 
for  peace  bill  was  written  by  Howard  A. 
Rusk.  M.D.,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An     Analtsis     or     Scientific     Tkamwork 
Behind  the  Health  ro«  Peace  Bnxs 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.) 

Last  Monday  Senator  Listex  Hill,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama,  reintroduced  in  the  Senate 
his  bill  to  expand  U.S.  support  of  inter- 
national medical  research.  In  a  strong 
show  of  bipartisan  support.  69  of  Senator 
Hill's  colleagues  joined  him  in  coeponsoring 
the  legislation. 

Representative  John  Pocaett,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island,  has  also  reintroduced  a 
slmUar  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation,  known  popularly  as  the 
health  for  peace  bill,  would  create  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  new  National 
Institute  of  International  Medical  Research 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  tSO  million. 

These  funds  would  be  used  to  encourage 
and  support  research  and  the  exchange  of 
information  on  research,  the  training  of  re- 
search personnel  and  the  Improvement  of  re- 
search facilities  throughout  the  world. 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  to  sup- 
port such  activities  ranging  from  research  In 
basic  science  to  research  in  rehabilitation. 
Grants  could  be  made  to  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can universities  and  research  organizations 
and  to  voluntary  and  governmental  interna- 
tional agencies  such  as  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Under  the  plan,  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  for  International  Medical  Research,  com- 
posed of  nongovernmental  leaders,  would 
establish  policies,  make  recommendations 
and  approve  grants  and  loans  under  the 
program. 

COUNCILS    WOULD   ADVISE 

The  existing  specialized  advisory  councils 
on  heart,  cancer,  arthritis  and  metabolic 
diseases,  neurological  diseases  and  blindness, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  similar  spe- 
cialized fields  would  advise  the  new  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  International 
Medical  Research  on  specific  projects  witliln 
their  particular  area  of  interest  and  com- 
petence. 

The  program  would  not  replace  any  of 
our  current  programs  of  multilateral  Inter- 
national health  activities  through  the  World 


Health  Organization  or  UNICEF  or  any  of 
our  bilateral  activities  conducted  through 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

Nor  would  it  supplant  the  research  pro- 
grams being  conducted  through  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Nor  would  it  supplant  the  research  pro- 
grams being  conducted  in  the  United  Sutes 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
It  would  enhance  these  activities  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  mechanism  and  funds 
for  uniting  science  throughout  the  world  in 
a  greatly  expanded  global  attack  on  disease 
and  disability. 

The  key  factor  in  granu  from  the  new 
National  Institute  for  International  Medical 
Research  over  and  above  the  usual  criteria 
applied  to  research  projecu.  would  be  their 
international  implications. 

Although  there  are  innumerable  corollary 
values  in  Senator  Hill's  proposal,  it  is  based 
primarily  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
medical  research  is  so  highly  complex  and 
Interrelated  that  victory  over  any  disease  or 
disability  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
research  resulU  of  many  sclentUU  throusb- 
out  the  world. 

FULL   OF   KZAMPLn 

The  history  of  medicine  is  replete  with 
examples  of  thU. 

It  was  a  Dutch  scientist  in  1876  who  first 
revealed  the  world  of  micro-organisms  An 
EnglUh  physician.  Edward  Jenner.  who  ob- 
served in  1796  that  vaccination  prevented 
smallpox,  provided  the  basis  for  modern  Im- 
munological concepts. 

Iwanowskl.  a  Russian,  identified  the  first 
virus  in  1892.  Two  Canadians.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Banting  and  Charles  Best,  were  the 
first  to  Isolate  Insulin  in  1921. 

The  Spanish  neuronanatomlst.  Santiago 
Ramon  y  Cajal.  and  the  luiian  hlstologist 
CamlUo  Golgi.  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1900 
for  their  work  on  the  structure  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  list  goes  on  and  on— pen- 
Iclllln  from  England,  cortisone  from  the 
United  SUtes.  rauwolfia  from  India,  suUona- 
mldes  from  Germany. 

The  health  for  peace  bill  U  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  proposals  of  President  Elsen- 
hower in  his  1958  sute  of  the  Union  message 
for  a  science  for  peace  plan  to  attain  a  good 
life  for  all.  As  the  first  step  in  such  a  plan 
President  Elsenhower  at  that  time  invited  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  the  current  6-year 
program  for  the  global  eradicaUon  of  malaria. 
The  President  then  stated  our  willingness 
to  pool  our  efforts  with  the  Russians  in  other 
campaigns  against  cancer  and  heart  disease 
and  the  other  scourges  of  mankind.  "If  the 
people  can  get  together  on  such  projecU." 
he  said.  "U  it  not  possible  that  we  could  then 
go  on  a  full-scale  cooperative  program  of 
science  for  peace?" 

OXSCUSSKO  IN  MOSCOW 

It  was  to  discuss  the  proposals  for  a  great- 
ly expanded  International  medical  reaearch 
program  that  Senator  Hubxbt  HuicrHBZT, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  went  to  Moscow  in 
early  December  for  his  now  famous  8-hour 
interview  with  Soviet  Premier  NikiU  8. 
Khrushchev.  The  first  2  hours  of  the  inter- 
view were  spent  dUcusslng  international 
medical  research. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  Moscow  after  the 
interview.  Senator  Humphrkt  reported  the 
Soviet  Premier  had  given  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval to  the  proposal. 

He  said  further:  "During  my  interview  with 
the  Premier.  I  had  noted  that  areas  of  dis- 
agreement between  our  respective  foreign 
policies  remain  broad  and  deep.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  these 
differences  will  be  resolved.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  need  to  learn  how  to  work  together, 
and  the  best  place  to  start  is  in  the  nonpo- 
litical  area.  The  world  is  hungry  for  some 
evidence  of  effective  Soviet-American  col- 
laboration. One  of  the  best  areas  in  which 
to  start  is  in  the  field  of  health." 
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The  fact  that  59  other  Senat<»^  joined  with 
Senator  Hux  in  coeponsoring  his  health  for 
peace  bill  Indicates  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  agree  with  the  statement  of  Senator 
HvMPHXXT  on  the  need  for  such  a  program 
and  with  Senator  Hill  tbat  his  proposals 
wovild  help  meet  that  need. 

They  realize  that  not  only  will  such  a  pro- 
gram improve  international  understanding 
but  also  may  well  provide  a  breakthrough 
on  the  killing  and  crippling  diseases  that 
plague  mankind. 

Every  citizen  in  the  United  States  has  a 
personal  stake  In  this  program. 

The  enthusiastic  congretssional  support  of 
the  health  for  peace  bill  gives  dimension  and 
significance  to  the  aphorism  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Osier,  who  once  said:  "The  great  re- 
public of  medicine  knows  and  has  known  no 
national  boundaries." 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Rusk  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
Tuesday,  February  24,  giving  a  valuable 
testimony  in  support  of  this  measure.  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  his  re- 
marks, as  follows  : 

The  International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Act  of  1959  Is  essentially  a  humani- 
tarian program  directed  toward  a  global 
assault  on  mankind's  most  important  ene- 
mies— disease  and  disability.  But  it  has  tre- 
mendous political  implications  for  its  reha- 
biliutlon  aspecu  emphasize  our  belief  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  man's  mis- 
sion on  earth  is  to  heal  and  not  to  hurt,  to 
build  and  not  to  destroy. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  when  your  chair- 
man. Senator  Hill,  Introduced  the  Interna- 
tional Health  and  Medical  Research  Act  of 
1959,  59  of  you  gentlemen  here  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  Joined  him  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  imiKtrtant  legisUtlon.  Today 
there  is  widespread  Interest  and  support  of 
thU  legislation  in  all  walks  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  demonstrated,  through  their  wil- 
lingness to  contribute  both  tax  and  volun- 
tary funds,  their  firm  belief  in  the  value  of 
research  In  health,  medicine,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Most.  I  am  confident,  will  also  agree 
that  while  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  for  research  for 
Instruments  of  death  and  destruction  in  our 
struggle  for  survival,  we  should  spend  a  few 
millions  positively  on  promoting  health,  hap- 
piness and  human  undersunding  in  our 
struggle  for  peace. 

Over  300  years  ago  an  English  philosopher 
once  said,  "If  every  man  would  but  mend  a 
man.  the  world  would  all  be  mended."  The 
International  Health  and  Medical  Research 
Act  of  1959  is  a  significant  step  toward  this 
goal.' 
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relations,  who  have  done  so  much  in 
bringing  brand  names  of  products  before 
the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  Mr.  Brown 
a  prominent  member  and  manager  of 
the  A.  W.  Lucas  Co.  which  won  this  out- 
standing award,  but  he  has  been,  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  very  fine  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Legislature. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  R.  Pay 
Brown  and  the  A.  W.  Lucas  Co.  for  re- 
ceiving this  fine  award  of  the  Brand 
Name  Retailer  of  the  Year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bismarck  Capital  of  March 
20,  1959.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AWARD   TO   THE   A.    W.    LUCAS   CO. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  I  had  the  plea.sure  of  visiting 
with  a  very  fine  and  distinguished  citizen 
of  North  Dakota,  my  good  friend  Hon. 
R.  Pay  Brown,  of  the  A.  W.  Lucas  Co., 
department  store.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak., 
who  had  just  returned  from  New  York 
City  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  company 
the  award  for  being  named  the  Brand 
Name  Retailer  of  the  Year,  of  depart- 
ment stores  in  class  n  category  for  this 
award. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  quite  an  honor 
for  North  Dakota,  since  the  A.  W.  Lucas 
Co.  was  voted  the  best  in  the  Nation. 
While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Brown  visited 
with  the  Honorable  Henry  Abt,  president 
of  the  Brand  Names  Foundation,  and 
Fred  Newell,  Jr..  director  oi  the  retail 


Lucas,  Cob  win's  Score  in  National  Rftail 

Contest 

A.  W.  Lucas  Co.  in  Bismarck  was  notified 

this  week  of   winning   the  Nation's  highest 

retail   award.   Brand   Name   Retailer  of  the 

Year  for  1968  In  the  Brand  Names  Ptounda- 

tlon's  department  stores — class  II  category. 

Corwln    Churchill    Motors.    Inc.,    also   won 

national  recognition  In  receiving  a  certificate 

of    dUtlnctlon    in    the    automobile    dealers 

category. 

Both  stores  received  notification  by  tele- 
graph from  the  foundation.  Ell  Torrance 
of  Lucas  Co.,  and  Charles  J.  Whlttey,  of  Cor- 
wln-ChurchlU,  wUl  receive  the  awards  dur- 
ing a  dinner  In  the  grand  baUroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  April  15. 

The  banquet  will  be  attended  by  more  than 
1.500  business  and  civic  leaders,  climaxing 
Brand  Names  Week,  April  12-19. 

Winners  are  chosen  by  a  panel  of  judges 
composed  of  the  top  award  winners  of  the 
previous  year. 

To  select  the  winners,  the  panel  examined 
comprehensive  presentations  of  their  1958 
activities  submitted  by  more  than  650  retail- 
ers who  had  been  selected  as  finalists  and 
given  an  opportxmity  to  compete  for  the 
awards.  Finalists  were  screened  from  49 
States.  District  of  Columbia.  HawaU.  and 
Canada. 

In  Judging,  the  panel's  decisions  were  made 
primarily  on  the  firm's  1958  brand  adver- 
tising and  promotional  campaigns,  as  well 
as  their  education  of  customers  and  person- 
nel about  the  basic  policy  of  featuring  man- 
ufacturers' advertised  brands. 

R.  Fay  Brown,  manager  of  the  A.  W.  Lucas 
Co.,  said  Tuesday  that  this  is  the  fifth — and 
highest — Brand  Names  award  won  by  the 
A.  W.  Lucas  Co.  since  the  firm  won  a  cer- 
tificate of  dUtlnctlon  in  1948.  Since  then 
it  has  won  two  second  place  and  two  third 
place  awards  in  its  class,  he  said. 

The  winning  merchants,  their  families, 
and  business  associates  will  be  honored  dur- 
ing a  3-day  celebration  in  New  York  City, 
April  13,  14,  and  15,  by  civic  officials,  brand 
manufacturers,  publications,  and  trade  asso- 
ciations. 


LABOR-MANAQEMENT    REPORTING 
AND   DISCLOSURE   ACT  OP   1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  in  turn  had  consultaUons 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
Ervin  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  to  each  side 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  no  more  speeches  to 
be  made  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the 
Ervin  amendment.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  10  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
10  minutes,  one  to  speak  on  one  side  of 
the  question,  and  one  on  the  other  side. 
After  consultation  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  so  far  as  I  know  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  agreeable.  So  at  the 
end  of  20  minutes  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  Ervin  amendment  to  strike  title 
VI  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  entered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  hope  Senators  will  remain  in 
the  Chamber  to  hear  what  I  shall  say 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Mtissachusetts  will  say 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  astoimded  by  the 
revelations  of  conditions  which  exist  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  minority  of  the 
unions    of    the    Nation.     Nevertheless, 
those   unions  represent  several  million 
persons  who  are  employed  In  industries 
affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.    We  have  found 
that  custodians  of  union  treasuries  have 
taken  enormous  sums  of  money  from 
those  treasuries  in  order  to  enrich  them- 
selves and  their  cronies.    After  robbing 
the  treasuries,  the  custodians  have  de- 
stroyed the  financial  records  of  those 
unions    in   order   that    their    misdeeds 
might    be    concealed    from    the    mem- 
bers, law-enforcement  ofBcers,  and  tax 
authorities. 

Furthermore,  custodians  of  union 
tretisuries  have  taken  vast  sums  of 
money  from  those  treasuries  and  de- 
voted them  to  purposes  which  had  no 
connection  with  the  objectives  of  the 
unions  to  which  the  moneys  belonged. 
For  example,  in  one  instance  more  than 
$60,000  was  extracted  from  a  union 
treasury  to  pay  for  the  defense  of  a 
union  officer  who  misiised  his  union  office 
to  extort  money  from  others  In  order  to 
enrich  himself  personally.  The  union  in 
question  had  no  legal  interest  whatever 
in  his  defense. 

In  addition  to  malpractices  of  this 
nature,  the  committee  found  that  in  a 
number  of  unions  investigated  by  it  the 
rank-and-file  members  had  no  more 
voice  in  their  affairs  than  do  the  sub- 
jects of  totalitarian  dictators.  We  found 
that  in  many  instances  the  members  of 
the  unions  had  been  robbed  of  any  voice 
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I  whatever    in    the   management    of    the 

afTalrs  of  their  unions  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  officers. 

The  committee  found  an  unbelievable 
condition  to  exist  in  the  largest  union 
in  the  United  States,  the  Teamsters, 
whose  membership  totals  1,500.000.  Men 
who  had  been  convicted  of  armed  rob- 
bery, of  burglary,  of  extortion,  and 
other  serious  crimes  had  been  given 
positions  of  authority  over  the  honest 
rank  and  file  members  of  that  union 
right  after  their  release  from  prison  and 
before  they  had  indicated  any  repent- 
ance of  their  crimes.  That  condition 
existed  not  only  in  the  Teamsters  Union 
but  alao  in  a  number  of  other  unions 
which  were  investigated. 

The  first  five  titles  of  the  bill  are  ade- 
quately adapted  to  prevent  or  punish 
these  malpractices  upon  rank  and  file 
union  members,  my  amendment  proposes 
■;■,;.  to  strike  out  provisions  relating  to  the 

V  N  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  have  no  connec- 

tion whatever  with  these  malpractices  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  unions. 

When  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  that  bill  with  some  nongermane 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  attached,  two 
of  which  are  retained  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
House  last  summer  because  the  bill  in- 
cluded nonsermane  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  likewise  saddled  with  six 
nongermane  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  arouse  unnecessary 
opposition  to  it. 

Why  should  the  right  of  rank  and  file 
union  members  to  get  relief  from  such 
internal  malpractices  as  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  McClellan  committee  be 
jeopardized  by  Including  in  the  bill 
amendments  which  have  no  relationship 
whatever  to  the  main  objective  of  the 
bill,  which  is  to  prevent  or  punish  such 
malpractices? 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  the  nongermane  Taft-Hartley 
amendments,  which  stir  up  unnecessary 
opposition  to  the  bill.  There  are  no  pro- 
posals for  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  which  are  noncontroversial,  be- 
cause industry,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
labor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  argu- 
ing about  virtually  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  since  1947,  when  it 
was  enacted. 

Let  us  remove  from  the  pending  bill 
the  Taft-Hartley  provisions.  Let  us 
make  this  bill  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  have  no  protection:  the  rank  and 
file  of  luiion  members  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  hold  membership  in  unions 
which  are  dominated  by  either  dictato- 
rial officers  or  corrupt  officers. 

The  committee  found,  in  addition,  that 
on  occasions  corrupt  union  leaders  and 
equally  corrupt  management  had  en- 
tered into  agreements  under  which  the 
union  leaders  had  "sold  down  the  river" 
those  whom  they  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. The  bill  contains  adequate  pro- 
visions to  correct  that  practice  and  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Let  us  not  jeopardize  the  right  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  by  saddling  the 
bill  with  numerous  nongermane  amend- 


ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  that 
is  done,  we  shall  be  endangering  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  We  shall  be  making  it 
certain  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will 
be  mangled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  significant  that  six  members  of 
the  McClellan  committee  have  spoken 
on  the  bill.  Five  of  the  six  have  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
because  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  endanger  the  passage  of  a  bill 
protecting  rank  and  file  union  members 
who  now  have  no  protection,  merely  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  few  partial 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  created  an  outstanding 
advisory  body  consisting  of  12  persons, 
3  of  whom  represent  labor.  3  of  whom 
represent  management,  and  6  of  whom 
represent  the  general  public.  That 
body  is  to  study  the  entire  field  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  concerning 
amendments  which  should  be  made  to 
the  act.  Why  not  leave  all  questions 
arising  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  major 
purpose  of  the  pending  bill  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  special  advisory  body 
of  experts  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  further 
study,  instead  of  acting  on  them  in 
piecemeal  fashion  such  as  is  proposed 
in  title  VI? 

To  create  an  advisory  body  composed 
of  12  outstanding  experts  in  this  field 
for  a  complete  study  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  and  then  to  undertake  to  make 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  without 
waiting  for  that  committee  to  study  the 
subject  and  report  on  it,  is  about  as  wise 
as  calling  for  a  physician  to  come  and 
treat  a  p>erson  for  some  ailment,  and 
then  have  the  person  undertake  to  treat 
himself  for  the  ailment  while  the  phy- 
sician is  en  route  to  the  person's  house 
for  that  purpose. 

The  rank-and-file  members  of  unions 
controlled  by  dictatorial  union  officers 
or  by  corrupt  union  officers  are  entitled 
to  immediate  relief.  If  we  saddle  the 
bill  with  nongermane  amendments  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  we  shall  jeopardize  the 
prospect  of  their  securing  that  relief. 

On  the  contrary.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  and  if  all  non- 
germane  Taft-Hartley  amendments  are 
excluded  from  the  bill.  Congress  will  be 
able  to  pass  the  bill  with  a  minimimi  of 
delay,  and  speedily  make  it  law. 

Then  the  special  advisory  body  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  can  study  the  entire  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  field,  and  a  proper  bill  can 
be  brought  forth  to  deal  with  it  in  an 
adequate  manner.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  As  I  have 
said,  any  other  course  will  confront  us 
with  the  danger  of  one  or  the  other  of 
two  unpleasant  alternatives:  Either  to 
have  no  legislation  at  all.  as  happened 
last  year;  or  to  have  a  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  will  be  considerably  mangled  be- 
cause it  will  be  rewritten  upon  the  fioor 
of  the  Congress,  rather  than  in  com- 
mittee. For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment. 
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Mr.  KENNEIDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  shall  briefly  explain  why  the  pro- 
visions of  title  VI  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

When  the  bill  was  orlRinally  intro- 
duced, last  year,  it  contained  only  the 
first  five  titles  of  the  bill  which  now  is 
before  us. 

The  sixth  title,  which  deals  with 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  wa* 
not  in  the  original  bill.  But  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  came 
before  the  committee,  in  making  his 
original  recommendations  he  suggested 
that  we  cover  all  the  points  which  now 
are  covered  by  title  VI. 

When  the  pension  and  welfare  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  in  April  1958.  and 
when  the  committee  agreed  that  it  would 
report  a  reform  bill.  Senator  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  then  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  insisted  on 
including,  as  a  part  of  the  agreement, 
an  understanding  that  we  would  also 
consider  including  in  the  bill  the  changes 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  SccreUi-y 
of  Labor  had  recommended.  We  agreed 
to  do  so:  and  in  committee  we  axreed 
to  report  the  bill  in  much  the  same  form 
as  that  of  the  bill  which  now  is  before 
the  Senate. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  again  recommended 
that  these  provisions  be  included  in  the 
bill.  So  when  I  say  that  this  title  of  the 
bill  is  not  controversial,  I  mean  that  It  is 
not  controversial  as  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senat*  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Title  VI  contains  six  general  provi- 
sions. 

The  first  deals  with  the  "no  man's 
land."  The  fact  Is  that  the  "no  man's 
land"  provisions  are  wholly  f^crmane  to 
the  bill,  and  constituted  the  fifth  recom- 
mendation of  the  McClellan  committee, 
in  its  first  axmual  report.  The  Senate 
should  deal  with  the  question  of  the  "no 
man's  land";  and  It  Is  dealt  with  by 
section  601  of  this  bill,  under  the  um- 
brella and  in  the  context  of  dealing  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  McClellan 
committee. 

However,  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvikI.  this  part  cf 
title  VI  would  be  stricken  out. 

The  second  section  of  title  VI  relates 
to  the  building  and  construction  trades. 
This  part  of  title  VI  is  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form  from  the  recommendation 
made  last  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  corresponding  proposal  last  year 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  29. 

This  section  of  title  VI  is  substantially 
the  same  as  a  bill  introduced  in  1951  by 
Senators  Taft,  Nixon.  Humphrey,  and 
Cain,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May 
12.  1952.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
as  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  1954  by  a  voice  vote  at  a  time  when 
the  Senate  was  in  the  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Members:  and  the  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  Smith  of  New     v 


Jersey,  then  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  This  matter  is  one 
which  we  have  been  considering  for  8 
years.  The  practices  dealt  with  by  this 
part  of  title  VI  have  exposed  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  to  all 
kinds  of  corruption  and  back-door  deals. 
Last  year  the  Senate  agreed,  by  a  vote  of 
2  to  1.  to  deal  with  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve, as  Senator  Taft  and  others  did 
many  years  ago.  that  action  should  be 
taken  to  adjust  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

The  third  section  of  title  VI  relates  to 
economic  strikers.  It  relates  to  a  1947 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
which  inserted  certain  language  in  sec- 
tion 9(c)(3).  In  the  1952  campaign. 
President  Eisenhower  himself  spoke 
against  that  "union  busting"  provision: 
and  in  a  special  labor  message  in  1954. 
the  President  recommended  that  a 
change  be  made  in  the  provision. 

The  difficulty  which  this  amendment 
is  designed  to  rectify  occurs  when  em- 
ployees go  on  strike,  and  the  company 
undertakes  to  employ  replacements,  and 
is  able  to  resume  normal  production,  by 
using  a  number  of  new  employees,  as  well 
as    certain    of    the    returned    strikers. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  union  is 
virtually    deprived    of    any    bargaining 
power;  and  if  a  representation  election 
is  held  the  union  loses,  because  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  replacement  workers  will 
vote  for  the  union.     This  amendment 
would  permit  the  NLRB  to  decide  when 
and  under  what  circimMtances  It  would 
be  desirable  for  economic  strikers  to  vote. 
So  this  proposed  amendment,  which 
previously  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the   Senate,  on   the  suggestion  of   the 
junior   Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 
SxENwisl.  deals  with  a  problem  which  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
sideration by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  a  number  of  others. 

The  next  part  of  title  VI  deals  with 
prehearing  elections.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision which  was  before  the  Senate  in 
different  form  last  year.  This  matter 
was  brought  up  this  year  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  cases  which  demonstrated  the 
desirability  of  instituting  such  prehear- 
ing elections.  One  of  the  outstanding 
examples  was  the  Cofley  Transfer  Co. 
:ase,  which  was  brought  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Furthermore,  during  the  year  1958.  a 
firm  of  management  consultants — Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.— was  retained  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  survey 
its  internal  procedures;  and  that  firm  of 
consultants  issued  a  report  which  in- 
corporated certain  recommendations,  in- 
cluding reinstltution  of  the  prehearing 
election. 

In  the  Coffey  Transfer  case,  the  elec- 
tion was  delayed  for  so  long  that  finally 
it  became  apparent  that  the  union  would 
drive  Mr.  Coffey  out  of  business.  Final- 
ly. Mr.  Coffey  was  driven  out  of  business. 

As  a  result  of  many  experiences  of  that 
sort,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  indicated  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  which  could  be 
adopted  in  order  to  speed  up  the  pro- 


cedures of  the  Board  and  In  order  to  do 

niiv^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  *«d  management. 
1  believe  that  after  considering  the  mat- 
ter the  Senate  will  agree  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  is  long  overdue  I 
point  out  that  this  provision  has  the 
recommendation  and  the  support  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Mr.  Leedom.  who  on  several 
occasions  has  stated,  before  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  provision  will  speed  the 
procedures  of  the  Board. 

The  next  provision  of  title  VI  deals 
with  the  so-called  service  assistants  in 
the  communications  industry.  A  redefi- 
nition of  the  term  "supervisor"  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  36.  That  provision  was  not 
a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  our  commit- 
tee has  now  rewritten  it  restricting  its 
impact  very  considerably.  As  rewritten. 
It  deals  only  with  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  employees  who  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term  "supervisor"  but  who 
under  certain  recent  decisions  of  the 
Board  are  in  danger  of  being  removed 
from  bargaining  units  in  which  they  are 
now  included. 

The  next  part  of  title  VI  would  permit 
the  President  to  designate  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  general  counsel's  office 
to  serve  as  an  acting  general  coimsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
This  provision  is  simply  a  housekeeping 
one.  There  is  some  precedent  for  It, 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  pubic  interest. 
Mr.  Presdent.  in  my  opinion,  those 
provisions  of  title  VI  will  aid  in  getting 
a  labor  reform  bill  enacted  this  year. 
If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  would  vote 
against  title  VI. 

However,  the  bill  faces  a  difficult  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  the 
other  body.  I  believe  title  VI  will  help 
secure  favorable  action  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  that  all  these  provisions  of  title 
VI  are  important. 

Therefore,  much  as  I  admire  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 
and  much  as  I  appreciate  his  very  con- 
siderable help  In  connection  with  the 
bill,  I  hope  his  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Mr.   President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  all  remaining  time  been  yielded 
back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .     That  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin ].  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Prkar]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island    (Mr.    Green  1    and   the   Senator 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  frron  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator     from     Missouri     would     vote 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


Bennett 

BuUer 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtia 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pulbright 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Ellender 


Frear 
Green 


YEAS — 27 
Ooldwater 
Hickenlooper 
Holland 
Hniska 
Jordan 
Lauache 
McClellan 
Martin 
Mundt 

NATS— «7 
Engle 
Gore 
Gruenlng 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hecnings 
jBUll 

Jackson 
Javlts 

Jobnson,  Tex. 
Johnston.  S.C. 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kuchel 
Lcnger 
Long 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McNamara 
Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING — 4 
Humphrey  Symington 


Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Riiaaell 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WiUiams,  Del. 


Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murray 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkmai. 

Wiley 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  all  of  title  VI.  on  which 
the  Senate  just  voted.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  substitute  amendment  read  at 
length,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  stated  by  title  and  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  then  I  will  make  a  brief  ex- 
planation. l)ecause  I  doubt  whether  a 
long-winded  speech  on  my  part  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  in  brief  by  the 
clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  title  VI,  which  begins  on 
line  14,  page  54,  and  ends  on  line  25,  page 
59.  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
title  VI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
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the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord? 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Dikk- 
sKN's  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows  : 

TITLK   V ^LABOK-MANACKMENT   KKI^TIONS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  a«  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party." 

(b)  Section  3(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  language:  "In  case  of  a  va- 
cancy In  the  ofllce  of  the  General  Counsel 
the  Prealdent  shall  designate  the  officer  or 
employee  who  rfhall  serve  as  General  Counsel 
during  such   vacancy." 

Sec.  502.  (a;  SecUon  0  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  redes- 
ignated "6(a)"  and  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board.  In  Its  discretion,  may. 
by  rule  or  otherwise,  decline  to  assert  Juris- 
diction over  any  labor  dispute  where.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  the  effect  of  such  labor 
dispute  on  commerce  Is  not  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  or  bar  any  agency  or  the  courts 
of  any  State  or  Territory  (including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  from  assuming  and  as- 
serting Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes  over 
which  the  Board  declines,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  to  assert  Juris- 
diction." 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  (1)  to  engage  In.  or  to  Induce  or  en- 
courage any  individual  employed  by  any 
person  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  an  Indus- 
try affecting  commerce  to  engage  In,  a  strike 
or  a  refusal  In  the  course  of  his  employment 
to  use,  manufacture,  process,  transport,  or 
otherwise  handle  or  work  on  any  goods,  ar- 
ticles, materials,  or  commodities  or  to  per- 
form any  services;  or 

"(11)  to  threaten,  coerce,  or  restrain  any 
person  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  an  Indus- 
try lUIectlng  cc«nmerce. 

where  an  object  thereof  Is:  (A)  forcing  or  re- 
quiring any  employer  or  self-employed  per- 
son to  Join  any  labor  or  employer  organiza- 
tion; (B)  forcing  or  requiring  any  person  to 
cease,  or  to  agree  to  cease,  using,  selling, 
handling,  transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
in  the  products  of  any  other  producer,  proc- 
essor, or  manufacturer,  or  to  cease,  or  to 
agree  to  cease,  doing  business  with  any  other 
person,  or  forcing  or  requiring  any  other 
employer  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  la- 
bor organization  as  the  representative  of 
his  employees  unless  such  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  as  the  representative  of 
such  employees  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9;  (C)  forcing  or  requiring  any  em- 
ployer to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a 
particular  labor  organization  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees  If  another  labor 
organization  has  been  certified  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  such  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  section  9;  (D)  forcing  or  re- 
quiring any  employer  to  assign  particular 
work  to  employees  in  a  particular  labor  or- 
ganization or  In  a  particular  trade,  craft,  or 
class  rather  than  to  employees  in  another 
labor  organization  or  in  another  trade,  craft, 
or  class,  unless  such  employer  is  falling  to 
conform  to  an  order  ii  certification  of  the 
Board  determining  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  employees  performing  such 
work:  Provided.  That  nothing  contained  in 


this  subsection  (b)  shall  be  construed  to 
make  unlawful  a  refusal  by  any  person  to 
enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  employer 
(other  than  his  own  employer),  if  the  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  are  engaged  In  a 
strike  ratified  or  approved  by  a  representa- 
tive of  such  employees  whom  such  employer 
Is  required  to  recognize  under  this  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  contained  In 
clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be 
construed  to  make  unlawful  where  not 
otherwise  unlawful  (1)  any  strike  against, 
or  refusal  to  perform  services  for,  any  per- 
son Who  has  contracted  or  agreed  with  an 
employer  to  perform  for  such  employer  work 
Which  he  Is  unable  to  perform  because  his 
employees  are  engaged  In  a  strike  not  unlaw- 
ful under  this  Act;  or  (U)  any  strike  or  re- 
fusal to  perform  services  at  the  site  of  the 
construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  repair 
of  a  building,  structure,  or  other  work  and 
directed  at  any  of  several  employers  who  are 
In  the  construction  Industry  and  are  Jointly 
engaged  as  Joint  venturers  or  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  contractors  and  subcontractors 
In  such  construction,  alteration,  painting, 
or  repair  at  such  site,  and  there  Is  a  labor 
dispute,  not  unlawful  under  this  Act  or  In 
violation  of  an  existing  collective  bargaining 
contract,  relating  to  the  wages,  hours,  or 
other  working  conditions  of  employees  em- 
ployed at  such  site  by  any  of  such  employ- 
ers." 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  only.  In  an  Industry  or  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce,  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization to  engage  in  any  activity  or  con- 
duct defined  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  in 
section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended." 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(7)  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed,' 
any  employer  with  the  object  of  forcing  or 
requiring  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  a  labor  organization  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees,  or  forcing  or 
requiring  the  employees  of  nn  employer  to 
accept  or  select  such  labor  organization  as 
their  collective  bargaining  representative: 

"(A)  where  the  employer  has  recognized 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  any  other  labor 
organization  and  a  question  concerning 
representation  may  not  appropriately  be 
raised  under  section  9(c)  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  wliere  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  9(C) 
of  this  Act  has  been  conducted;  or 

"(C)  where  the  labor  organization  cannot 
establish  that  there  Is  a  sufficient  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  In  having  such 
labor  organization  represent  them  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes:  or 

"(D)  where  such  picketing  has  been  en- 
gaged In  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
at  the  expiration  of  such  period  an  election 
under  section  g(c)   has  not  been  conducted. 

"(E)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  (7)  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  any  act  which  would 
otherwise  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
this  section  8." 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Whenever  it  Is  charged  that 
any  person  has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(4)  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  or  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  8(b),  the  preliminary  Investigation 
of  such  charge  shall  be  made  forthwith  and 


given  priority  over  all  other  eases  except 
cases  of  like  character  in  the  office  where  It 
1«  filed  or  to  which  It  U  referred." 

Sec.  605.  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  the  language 
after  the  colon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  in  lieu  thereof  Inserting  the  following: 
"The  duties  Imposed  upon  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  labor  organizations  by  para- 
graphs (2).  (3),  and  (4)  shall  become  in- 
applicable upon  an  Intervening  certification 
of  the  Board  under  which  the  labor  organi- 
sation or  Individual,  which  is  a  party  to  the 
contract,  has  been  superseded  as  or  ceased 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  employees 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  9(a). 
and  the  duties  so  Imposed  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  either  party  to  a  con- 
tract for  a  fixed  period  to  discuss  or  agree 
to  any  modification  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  whether  or  not  em- 
bodied in  such  contract.  If  such  modifica- 
tion Is  to  becomt  effective  before  such  terms 
and  conditions  can  be  reopened  under  the 
provisions  of  the  contract.  Any  employee 
who  engages  In  a  strike  within  the  sixty-day 
period  specified  in  this  subsection  shall  loec 
his  status  as  an  employee  of  the  employer 
engaged  In  the  particular  labor  dispute,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  8.  9,  and  10  of  this 
Act.  as  amended,  but  such  loss  of  status 
for  such  employee  shall  terminate  If  and 
when  he  Is  reemployed  by  such  employer." 

Sec.  50e.  (a)  SecUon  9(c)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "or"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  and 
adding  a  new  clause   "(C)"  as  follows: 

"(C)  by  an  employer  primarily  engaged 
In  the  building  and  construction  Industry 
and  a  labor  organization  acting  In  behalf  of 
employees  engaged  (or  who.  upon  their  em- 
ployment, will  be  engaged)  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry,  aaeerUng  that 
such  employer  recognizes  such  labor  organi- 
zation as  the  representative  defined  in  sec- 
tion 9(a)  and  has  entered  into  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  with  such  labor  or- 
ganization;". 

(b)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  a  colon  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following 
language:  "Provided.  That  the  Board  may. 
without  prior  thereto  having  conducted  an 
election  by  secret  ballot,  certify  a  labor  or- 
ganization referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
employees  of  an  employer  referred  to  in  said 
clause  (C)  In  such  unit  as  the  Board  may 
find  Is  appropriate  for  the  purpoees  of  col- 
lective bargaining  with  respect  to  rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment:  Provided  further.  That  the  pre- 
ceding proviso  shall  not  apply  where  there 
is  no  history  of  a  collective  bargaining  re- 
lationship between  the  petitioning  employer 
and  labor  organization  prior  to  the  current 
agreement  or  an  employee  or  group  of  em- 
ployees or  any  individual  or  labor  organiza- 
tion acting  in  their  behalf  allege,  and  the 
Board  finds,  that  a  substantial  nximber  of 
employees  presently  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer In  the  bargaining  unit  assert  that 
the  labor  organization  is  not  a  representa- 
tive as  defined  In  section  9(a)." 

Sr.c.  507.  Section  g(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ail  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  508.  Section  9(c)  (4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Board  from  conduct- 
ing elections  prior  to  hearing  where  the 
Board  finds  no  substantial  objection  to  such 
proceeding  is  being  made  or  the  waiving  of 
hearings  by  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of 
a  consent  election  In  conformity  with  the 
regulations  and  rules  of  decision  of  the 
Board." 
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Sbc.  609.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  make  an  unfair  labor  practice 
any  act  which  was  performed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  which  did  not 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice  prior 
thereto. 

Sec.  610.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ai-kansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  if  the  proposed 
substitute  amendment.  Just  called  up, 
has  been  printed,  so  that  we  may  have 
copies  of  it  to  follow? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  amendment  contains  nearly 
all  of  Utle  V  in  Senate  bill  748.  which  was 
the  administration  bill  and  which  was 
under  considei-ation  by  the  committee. 
The  only  change  is  that  the  section  re- 
lating to  the  Communist  afUdavit  has 
been  stricken  because  it  is  treated  else- 
where in  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. Other  than  that,  the  substitute 
conuins  all  of  title  V  of  Senate  bill  748. 
I  think  (x>ples  of  that  bill  are  available. 
If  not.  they  can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Senate  bill  748.  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Ooldwatew  I  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  refers 
to  title  V  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes ;  to  title  V. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     If  we  have  before 
us  title  V  of  8.  748  we  can  follow  the 
Senator  in  his  discussion? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr  KUCHEL      Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear  the  Sena- 
tors? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  l)e  in  order. 

Mr.  DTRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  staff  provide  copies  of  S. 
748  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitut**  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
briefly  run  through  the  items  In  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  and  I  shall  try  to 
make  the  explanation  as  plain  as 
possible. 

The  first  provision  in  the  substitute 
amendment  relates  to  the  vacancy  in  the 
OfBce  of  the  General  Counsel.  As  the 
matter  stands  now.  there  is  difTlculty.  and 
sometimes  the  Board  has  been  immobi- 
lized for  a  certain  lenjrth  of  time  because 
unless  there  was  action  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor  when  the  General 
Counsel  resigned,  the  ofllce  was  vacant. 
Since  the  office  was  clothed  with  sjseciflc 
authority  that  caused  some  difficulty. 
Therefore,  the  provision  in  the  substitute 
amendment  is  that  the  President  may 
designate  an  oflBcer  or  employee  to  serve 
as  General  Counsel  during  any  vacancy. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
from  what  page  he  is  reading? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  reading  from 
subsection  (b)  on  page  58  of  Senate 
bill  748. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  amendment  is  not  printed,  and  this 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  follow  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  item  in  the  substitute  amendment 
relates  to  the  so-called  no  man's  land 
difficulty  we  have  encoimtered  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
was  so  freely  and  generously  ventilated 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
labor  bill  last  year. 

The  matter  crystallized  somewhat  be- 
cause of  the  case  in  Utah  of  a  small  blue- 
printing company  which  really  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to 
affect  commerce,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  refused  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case.  It  was  a  good  deal  like 
the  fellow  up  in  Tewksbury.  Mass.,  who 
at  a  ripe  old  age  passed  away.  He  went 
to  Heaven  and  St.  Peter  said.  "You  can't 
stay  here  '  Then  he  went  down  below, 
and  the  Devil  said.  "Sorry,  you  can't  stay 
here."  TTien.  with  some  frustration,  the 
old  gentleman  said.  "What  will  I  do?" 
and  the  Devil  said,  "You  will  have  to  go 
back   to  Tewksbury." 

The  situation  which  confronted  that 
little  company  was  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  not  take 
jurisdiction,  and  the  State  administra- 
tive authorities  and  courts  could  not  take 
jurisdiction.  That  is  what  we  have  re- 
ferred to  as  no  man's  land.  The  situa- 
tion was  left  dangling  in  the  air.  without 
a  remedy  against  those  who  were  causing 
the  difficulty  in  the  business. 

The  substitute  contains  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  the  Labor  Board  may 
relinquish  jurisdiction  if  it  so  decides, 
for  the  very  reason  that  commerce  has 
not  been  substantially  burdened.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Board  does 
not  assume  jurisdiction,  it  will  not  pre- 
vent the  State  courts  and  the  State 
administrative  Ixxlies  from  a.sserting  and 
assuming  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  that  the  essential  difference 
between  the  substitute  and  the  pending 
bill.  Senate  1555,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
under  the  pending  Kennedy-Ervin  bill 
the  Board  could  permit  States  to  assume 
jurisdiction,  but  only  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  not  the  courts 
of  the  State.  Actually  the  administra- 
tive agencies  would  l)ecome  agents  of  the 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Did  the  committee 
ascertain  how  many  States  have  agen- 
cies which  could  fimction  in  that  field? 
Are  there  any? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  think  there  are  12 
Mr.      McCLELLAN.     Twelve     out     of 
fifty  States? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  there  are  still 
some  38  States  which  could  not  obtain 
any  relief  at  all  under  the  pendmg  bill. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  is  the  i-eason  why  this  substitute 
provides   that  a   case  may   go   to   any 


agency  or  any  court  of  any  State  or 
Territory. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  Board 
required  to  do?  What  affirmative  action 
is  the  Board  required  to  take,  so  that 
we  may  know  when  jurisdiction  goes  to 
the  States,  and  when  the  Board  retains 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Board  decimes 
jurisdiction,  the  substitute  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  law  shall  prevent  any 
agency  or  any  court  in  the  State  from 
assuming  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When  a  cUent 
seeks  counsel  from  his  attorney,  how  is 
the  attorney  to  know  whether  the  Board 
will  accept  or  decline  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Board  can  either 
make  a  specific  finding  in  a  si>ecifi:  case, 
or  it  can  make  a  rule,  above  which  it 
will  assume  jurisdiction,  and  below  which 
it  will  not  assume  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  determination 
is  still  left  dangling.  The  amendment 
does  not  require  the  Board  to  act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  leave  it  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  now.  The  Board  can  now  take 
jurisdiction  or  not  take  jurisdiction,  ac- 
cording to  its  discretion;  and.  in  effect, 
we  have  a  no  mans  land,  in  which  there 
are  grievous  wrongs  and  no  remedy  un- 
der American  jurisprudence  as  of  this 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  answer 
that  by  saying  that  if  we  try  to  apply  a 
very  rigid  rule  it  will  probably  offer  more 
difficulty  than  preserving  the  latitude 
which  this  language  provides.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  substitute  provides  that  the 
Board,  in  its  discretion,  may,  by  rule  or 
otherwise,  decline  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  any  labor  dispute.  So  a  legal  rep- 
resentative would  certainly  be  advised: 
and  I  think  some  latitude  and  flexibility 
is  far  more  desirable  than  trying  to  ap- 
ply an  inflexible  rule. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  labor  dispute  has  just  arisen.  A  client 
goes  to  his  attorney  and  inquires  about 
it.  The  attorney  says.  'I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Board  will  assert  jurisdic- 
tion or  not.  We  will  submit  the  case  to 
the  Board,  and  let  the  Board  decide 
whether  to  take  jurisdiction  or  not."  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  would  be  better  pi-actice  to 
i-equire  the  Board  to  pi^escribe  a  rule 
containing  ciiteria  for  the  determination 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
will  take  jiuisdiction.  so  that  every  case 
would  not  have  to  come  before  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  the  number  of  cases  involved  in 
which  commerce  is  not  actually  bur- 
dened is  so  great  that  we  might  just  as 
well  leave  the  decision  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board,  rather  than  to  draw  a  line 
and  say,  "This  is  the  dividing  line." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  amendment  is 
vague.  A  board  with  experience  which 
this  Board  has  had  over  the  years  the 
law  has  been  in  effect  should  be  able  to 
draw  a  line  and  say.  "Beyond  this  line 
we  are  not  going  to  take  jurisdiction. 
We  will  leave  it  to  the  States." 
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I  have  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
propose  if  some  other  disposition  is  not 
made  of  the  question.  My  amendment 
would  require  the  Board  to  do  exactly 
what  I  have  described.  Then.  If  there 
were  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Board 
would  decline  jurisdicition.  by  a  gen- 
eral rule  or  by  a  specific  rule,  so  that 
people  might  Icnow  in  advance,  a  case 
could  be  submitted,  and  within  30  days 
the  Board  would  have  to  pass  upon  It. 
Why  cannot  the  Board  make  a  rule  at 
least  defining  a  great  area  of  these  cases, 
so  that  everyone  who  has  a  grievance, 
or  who  has  been  wronged,  will  not  have 
to  go  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  order  to  determine  where  his 
rights  are  and  how  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  see  that  point 
of  view.  This  diflflculty  is  easily  cured, 
because  if  we  say  that  the  Board  shall 
make  a  rule,  instead  of  using  the  lan- 
guage of  the  substitute,  which  provides 
that  the  Board  may  make  a  rule.  I  think 
that  meets  the  objection  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  still  am  inclined  toward  the  flexible 
side,  because  I  believe  the  workload 
upon  the  Board  today  is  such  that  the 
Board  will  issue  a  rule  in  due  course  to 
meet  the  volume  of  work  with  which  it 
is  confronted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  that  the 
Board  could  lighten  its  workload  to  a 
great  degree  by  making  one  rule  to  give 
guidance,  instead  of  making  a  rule  in 
every  case  that  comes  before  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  was  before  us.  and  we  heard  a 
great  deal  of  testimony.  I  was  disposed 
to  go  along  with  the  flexible  proposal, 
rather  than  to  write  the  word  "shall" 
into  the  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  if  I  could  not 
obtain  approval  of  my  own  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  preferable.  But  I  am 
in  the  position  of  considering  this  pro- 
vision along  with  several  other  provi- 
sions, and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  vote 
for  it.  I  think  the  substitute  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  what  is  in  the  bill. 
What  is  In  the  bill  does  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  only  confounds  and  confuses 
that  which  is  more  complex  than  man 
can  understand. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  share  the  feeling  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  thought  this  provision  was  far 
preferable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  can  confirm  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated.  The 
language  of  the  substitute  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  great  improvement  over  what  is 
in  the  bill. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  should  like  to  see 
criteria  established,  and  as  many  cases 
as  possible  settled  by  rule  of  law  rather 
than  by  rule  of  men.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
do  it  at  this  time,  but  I  would  prefer  to 
see  the  law  a  little  more  specific,  and 
not  have  so  much  discretion  in  the 
Board,  primarily  because  of  the  work- 
load the  Board  carries. 


I  believe  the  Senator  will  tell  us  as  he 
goes  along  the  differences  between  his 
amendment  and  title  VI,  which  was  Just 
approved.  Am  I  correct  In  saying  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  section  dealing 
with  supervisors,  everything  contained 
in  title  VI  is  contained  in  the  Senator's 
substitute,  and  that,  in  addition,  he  has 
made  a  few  other  proposed  corrections? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

If  Senators  will  bear  with  me,  I  am 
watching  the  clock.  A  group  of  wit- 
nesses are  waiting  in  the  committee 
room  in  the  New  Senate  OflBce  Building, 
and  I  promised  to  be  there  and  hear 
them  at  half  past  3.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  tried  to  skeletonize  these 
remarks. 

As  soon  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  returns  he  will  amplify 
every  one  of  the  items  in  the  substitute 
now  pending.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  bear  with  me  until  I  di-spose  of 
the  out-of-town  witnesses,  I  should  like 
to  allude  to  the  other  items  in  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  plea  for  brevity  on 
the  part  of  any  Senator  is  so  rare  that 
I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator. 

The  first  item  deals  with  a  vacancy  In 
the  OflBce  of  General  Counsel. 

The  second  Item  in  the  substitute  deals 
with  the  so-called  no  man's  land  cases. 
The  third  item  deals  with  the  second- 
ary boycott.  We  could  be  here  for  a 
long  time  discussing  that  subject.  The 
boycott  provision  has  been  very  care- 
fully drawn.  It  is  complete.  I  think  it 
is  adequately  safeguarded.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It 
represents  the  administration's  view- 
point; and  I  think  It  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  inadequate  provision  carried 
in  Senate  bill  1555. 

The  fourth  item  deals  with  so-called 
recognition,  organizational,  or  blackmail 
picketing.  It  is  set  forth  on  the  bottom 
of  page  61  of  the  substitute,  S.  748.  I 
believe  it  all  properly  set  forth  here.  I 
believe  all  the  safeguards  are  there.  In 
addition,  it  is  a  picketing  proposal  with 
some  teeth.  I  believe  the  great  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  over  and 
above  any  other  situation  or  proposal  we 
could  make  with  respect  to  the  bill,  re- 
lates to  so-called  organizational  picket- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
section  also  have  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  the  administra- 
tion's bill  and  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

The  next  part  deals  with  prehiring 
agreements.  I  remember  that  2  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Richard  Gray,  the  head 
of  the  Carpenters  Union,  came  to  the  re- 
ception room  with  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  they  pre- 
sented to  us  a  proposal  on  the  so-called 
prehiring  agreements  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

They  said,  "This  Is  what  we  want."  I 
talked  to  them  myself.    I  believe  other 


Senators  did  likewise  What  is  carried 
in  the  substitute  follows  literally  what 
we  had  agreed  upon  2  years  ago.  Our 
proposal  is  superior  to  what  is  in  the 
Kennedy  bill,  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
safeguards  contained  in  our  proposal 
with  respect  to  the  prehiring  agreements 
in  the  construction  industry. 

The  first  of  these  safeguards,  of 
course,  provides  that  there  can  be  no 
Strike  to  force  employees.  There  has 
to  be  some  bargaining  history  behind 
any  kind  of  agreement  such  as  that.  It 
is  not  possible  to  subject  a  small  nimi- 
ber  of  employees  to  the  pressures  which 
are  involved  here.  It  carries  out  pretty 
well  the  understanding  we  had  2  years 
ago.  With  these  safeguards,  it  is.  in  my 
Judgment,  far  preferable  to  what  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  safeguards 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  are  safe- 
guards for  the  employees?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  the  employees: 
yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  for- 
bear for  a  moment?  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  next  Item  deals 
with  so-called  economic  strikers.  This 
is  the  proposal  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  2  years  ago. 
It  received  its  Impetus  from  the  situa- 
tion which  developed  in  the  O'Sullivan 
Heel  Co.  case  in  Winchester.  Va.  The 
strikers  in  that  plant  were  replaced  one 
by  one  by  management.  As  a  result, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  they  lost 
their  right  to  vote  in  a  bargaining  or 
representation  election. 

My  proposal  would  safeguard  the  right 
of  workers  to  strike.  Therefore  the  pro- 
posal is  called  the  economic  strikers' 
amendment.  I  offered  this  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  la- 
bor bill  was  before  the  Senate  last  year. 
There  is  a  comparable  proposal  In  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  tht  provision 
on  page  65.  dealing  with  elections  be- 
for  hearings,  where  there  Is  no  sub- 
stf.ntlal  issue  Involved,  these  are  the 
Items  in  the  substitute:  First,  to  make 
provision  for  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  general  counsel  of  NLRB, 
and  to  provide  that  the  President  can 
do  that:  second,  to  deal  adequately  with 
no  man's  land  cases:  third,  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  secondary  boycotts: 
fourth,  to  deal  with  organizational  pick- 
eting: fifth,  to  deal  with  so-called  pre- 
hiring agreements  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, with  further  safeguards. 

In  substance  and  in  essence  that  is 
the  substitute  which  is  presented  to  the 
Senate  today. 

Most  of  the  items  I  have  mentioned 
have  had  considerable  attention  in  com- 
mittee and  have  been  discussed  at  length 
back  and  forth.  Therefore  I  commend 
the  substitute  in  place  of  title  VI  now 
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contained  in  the  Kennedy  bilL  Title  VI 
in  the  pending  bill,  in  my  humble  and 
considered  judgment.  Is  Inadequate  to 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  designed. 

Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE 
r.ddressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  yield  first  to 
t'le  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  then  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  only  one 
question.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
.spoken  of  five  or  six  items. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Actually,  there  are 
six  items.    One  is  of  a  minor  character. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  is  of  a  minor 
character,  but  altogether  there  are  six 
items  involved  here. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  inclined,  in 
principle,  to  support  some  of  the  propos- 
als advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. However,  certainly  it  would  be 
easier  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  and 
give  favorable  consideration  to  some  of 
the  proF>osals.  and  actually  support  some 
of  the  provisions,  if  they  were  submitted 
separately?  When  they  are  all  put  into 
one  bundle,  it  is  a  different  matter  en- 
tirely. The  Senator  has  said  that  the 
committee  has  given  study  to  these  mat- 
ters. Some  of  us  have  not  had  the  time 
or  the  opportunity  to  go  into  these  points. 
The  Senator  may  be  satisfied.  Never- 
theless. It  is  very  diflBcult  to  legislate  in 
this  important  field  by  taking  a  whole 
package  of  proposals  at  one  time.  Some 
of  them  I  would  support  in  principle  and 
would  probably  vote  for.  However,  to 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much — ^and  I  know 
the  Senator  would  get  better  considera- 
tion— if  he  could  offer  the  amendments 
one  at  a  time,  and  permit  us  to  vote  them 
up  or  down  on  the  merits,  as  each  amend- 
ment is  considered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer my  distinguished  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas in  this  way:  I  realize  that  there  is 
a  single-package  approach  and  that 
there  is  a  two-package  approach  to  the 
bill.  The  theory  of  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  title  VI  was  to 
strike  out  title  VI  and  most  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  the 
hope  that  subsequently  the  Senate  would 
consider  another  labor  bill  dealing  es- 
sentially with  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Of  course,  all  of  that  is 
conditioned  on  certain  imponderables. 
First  there  would  have  to  be  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  items  which  engross  our  atten- 
tion as  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Second,  hearings  would  have  to  bo 
held  by  a  subcommittee.  Third,  the 
matter  would  have  to  go  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Fourth,  a  bill  would  have  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  the  calendar. 
Fifth,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  an 
order  before  the  bill  could  be  considered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  longer  I  serve  in 
the  Senate  the  deeper  my  conviction  be- 
comes as  to  the  unpredictabihty  of  the 
legislative  future.  There  can  be  no  as- 
surance from  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  that 
there  will  be  a  bill  and  that  there  will  be 


hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee. 
There  can  be  no  assurance  that  a  bill  will 
be  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee.  There  can  be  no  assur- 
ance that  It  will  be  reported  by  the  full 
committee.  There  can  be  no  assurance 
that,  if  the  bill  were  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  It  would  be  possible  to  get  an 
order  for  its  consideration.  Therefore 
any  objection  on  the  call  of  the  calendar 
would  stop  the  bill.  I  prefer,  in  the 
month  of  April  1959.  when  half  the  ses- 
sion is  already  over,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  and  to  pre.sent  the  ad- 
ministration's viewpoint  on  secondary 
boycotts,  on  picketing,  arid  on  the  other 
items  which  are  presently  covered  by  the 
substitute.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
fact  that  pinpointed  amendments  can 
sometimes  get  better  attention  than 
amendments  put  into  one  package,  as  we 
have  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  imderstand  the 
situation.  I  know  it  is  possible  to  offer 
amendments.  The  only  thing  I  was  say- 
ing was  that  I  thought  we  could  give  bet- 
ter consideration  to  the  amendments,  if 
the  Senator  is  sincere  in  wanting  them 
adopted,  if  he  were  to  present  them  one 
at  a  time  on  their  merits,  instead  of 
lumping  them  together  in  one  package. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  vote  for 
all  of  them;  but,  I  know  that  I  could  vote 
for  some  parts  of  the  Senators  proposals 
if  they  were  separated  and  I  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  pick  out  what  is  good  in  my 
judgment  and  eliminate  the  other  parts. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  committee 
has  studied  these  matters.  The  com- 
mittee has  studied  the  subject  suffi- 
ciently to  report  title  VI. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
the  delay  the  Senator  fears.  We  could 
go  back  to  the  committee  and  in  30  min- 
utes return  with  title  VI  and  could  vote 
it  up  or  down.  There  is  no  necessity  at 
all  for  delay.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  two 
leaders  agreed,  it  could  be  done,  and  no 
one  could  stop  it.    It  is  as  simple  at  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  respectfully 
submit  one  modification  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
When  he  says  the  committee  reported 
the  bill,  essentially  that  is  correct.  But 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illlnots,  who  is 
on  the  committee,  did  not  vote  to  report 
the  bill;  he  voted  "no"  on  that  question. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  he  is  offering  a 
substitute  which  he  believes  is  far  more 
adequate  to  solve  the  problems  which 
confront  the  countiT  today  in  the  labor 
field. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  last  year  the  admin- 
istration in  its  bill  recommended  pro- 
visions which  would  deal,  first,  with 
blackmail  picketing;  second,  with  sec- 
ondary boycotting;  and  third,  with  pre- 
hiring arrangements  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  either  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  or  even  the  year  be- 


fore that,  because  it  is  necessary  to  go 
b€u*  and  pick  up  the  stitches  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  recommendations  which  the 
President  has  made  to  Congress  from 
time  to  time — to  get  the  whole  package 
of  recommendations  which  were  made  in 
every  one  of  those  fields. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  the  recommend- 
ations made  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  contained  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  title  V.  S.  748. 
It  has  been  called  the  administration 
bill.  It  was  the  other  major  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  S.  505.  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
i  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  It  was  later,  however, 
that  we  had  before  us  the  biH  mtro- 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI. 

I  may  say,  simply  to  make  certain  that 
the  record  is  complete,  that  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
introduced  after  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings were  over.  We  recognized  that  we 
were  running  into  an  impasse.  So  I 
think  it  was  generally  agreed  in  the  sub- 
committee that,  first  at  last,  we  might 
just  as  well  act  in  the  full  commitee  to 
consider  these  amendments. 

I  thought  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan],  who 
has  done  such  a  capital  job  as  chairman 
of  the  Rackets  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, was  entitled  to  be  heard,  even 
though  the  hearings  had  been  closed.  So 
one  afternoon  he  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  case.  This  was 
tioie  also  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis  1. 

So  at  long  last,  before  the  committee 
concluded  its  deliberations  on  the  bill,  all 
those  Senators  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  matters  which  they  wanted 
to  have  considei-ed  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  till  recommended 
by  the  committee  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  a  law  to  deal  with 
blackmail  picketing,  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts, but  that  It  accepted  the  President's 
recommendation  on  pi-ehlring  agree- 
ments in  the  building  crafts  work,  though 
it  diluted  that  recommendation  by  elim- 
inating from  it  the  proviso  that  a  union 
and  a  contractor  might  enter  Into  a  col- 
lective bargaming  agreement  without  the 
consent  of  the  workers,  provided  there 
had  been  a  previous  history  between  the 
contractor  and  the  union,  and  provided 
also  that  if  the  workers  believed  that  the 
union  was  not  representing  them,  the 
workers  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Labor  Board? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  so  apt  in  choosing 
the  right  word.  When  he  said  those  pro- 
posals in  the  pending  bill  were  diluted, 
he  was  quite  right.  I  think  in  a  word 
that  expresses  the  whole  business  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
three   recommendations   made    by    the 
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Pr«ildent  were  vlUl.  The  Ant,  prohibit- 
ing blaokmftil  picketing,  and  the  second, 
prohibiting  lecondary  boycott*,  were 
rejected  outright.  The  third  recommen- 
dation of  importance,  dealing  with  pre- 
hlrlng  agreement!,  wa«  accepted,  but 
WAS  diluted  to  the  point  where  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liberty  of  the  worker  was 
completely  eliminated  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  proviso  that  only  when  there  is  a 
previous  history  between  the  union  and 
the  contractor  may  the  pre-hirlng  agree- 
ment be  made. 

Mr.  DZRK8EN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  presents  the  case 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Z  think  he  presents  it 
very  well.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
tire  to  yield  the  floor  and  to  return  to 
the  wars  later,  as  soon  as  I  have  con- 
cluded with  the  witnesses  at  a  hearing 
concerning  two  judgeships  for  tlie  State 
of  Illinois. 

SUSPENSION  OP  ATMOSPHERIC 
NUCLEAR  TESTS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  basis  of  a  memorandum 
circulated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  group  at  the 
spring  council  meeting  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  at  Nice.  Prance,  the 
week  after  Easter.  Premier  Khrushchev 
should  accept  the  proposal  made  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  to  take  a  "first  step" 
on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

As  one  of  the  delegates  named  by  the 
Senate,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  council  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
which  was  circulated  by  the  Soviet  group 
at  the  committee  meeting  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  In  the  memoran- 
dum, the  Soviet  Union  asserted  its  desire 
for  a  radical  solution  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem,  but  maintained  that 
their  efforts  to  reach  a  comprehensive 
agreement  have  Invariably  come  up 
against  a  barrier  of  reservations  and  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
British,  and  other  governments  which 
are  parties  to  military  coalitions,  such 
as  NATO.  SEATO.  or  the  Baghdad  Pact. 
After  making  that  statement,  the 
U.S.S.R.  memorandum  says: 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  way  out 
of  the  situation  would  be  to  solve  the  dis- 
armament problem  gradually,  step  by  step, 
beginning  with  the  more  pressing  Issues. 

Having  said  that,  and  having  proposed 
a  step-by-step  solution,  taking  up  the 
most  pressing  issue  first,  the  Soviet  mem- 
orandum then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
cessation  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons tests  as  the  most  Important  initial 
step. 

In  their  presentation  in  this  9-page 
memorandum,  the  U.S.S.R.  reflected 
either  a  misunderstanding  or  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  position.  It  seemed  for 
a  time  that  this  statement  had  a  certain 
propaganda  effect,  for  the  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  smaller  countries 
were  impressed,  perhaps,  by  the  claim 


of  the  U.8.8JI.  memorandum  that  we 
were  Imposing  demands  concerning  con- 
trol over  the  implementation  which,  in 
effect,  would  be  a  system  of  espionage. 
The  language  of  the  memorandum  is  that 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  also 
putting  forward  such  demands  concern- 
ing control  over  the  implementation  of  a 
treaty  on  the  discontinuance  of  tests  as 
are  clearly  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Here  Is  the  sentence  in  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  completely  misrepresented  the 
position  of  Che  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom : 

Tht  Wisteru  Powers  wnnt  dettctton  potts 
to  be  ■talTffd  txclustvaly  with  fortlgn  ptr> 
■onntl.  Thty  want  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  control  committee  to 
which  these  posts  are  to  be  subordinated 
can  be  a  mechanical  majority  of  votes 
cast  by  West**rn  representatives — a  virtual 
veto— impose  decisions  affecting  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  meet  those  claims 
would  mean  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
to  the  establlithment  on  its  soil  of  a  full- 
Hedged  Intelllcence  network  of  tht  Weittrn 
Powere. 

Mr.  PrcHid(>nt.  that  was  so  clearly  a 
misstatement  of  the  United  Kingdom - 
United  State^  position  that  I  undertook 
to  answer  it  In  detail.  At  the  commit- 
tee meeting  with  me  was  Dr.  Walter 
Stoessel.  Jr..  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Paris.  I  asked  Dr.  Stoessel  to  Rive  me  a 
memorandum  which  provided  our  pre- 
cise position  with  respect  to  the  control 
posts:  and  I  quoted  In  detail  from  it,  to 
show  that  actually  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  not  asked 
that  the  dctc^ction  posts  be  staffed  ex- 
clusively with  foreign  personnel,  but. 
on  the  contra i*y.  that  the  proposal  called 
for  a  control  team  of  three  parts.  One 
part  would  be  composed  of  technicians 
and  supervisors  who  would  be  from  the 
two  countries  of  the  three  nuclear  pow- 
ers that  did  not  include  the  country  that 
was  under  in.spectlon  or  under  control — 
that  is  to  say.  in  the  U.S.S.R..  the  first 
one-third  of  the  supervisory  technicians 
would  be  composed  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  control  posts 
were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  then  the 
first  one-third  would  be  composed  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR.:  and  If  the  control  team  were  In 
the  United  States,  the  first  one-third  of 
the  control  team  wou'd  be  supplied  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S  R. 

The  second  one-third  in  each  case 
would  be  an  International  group  not  rep- 
resentative of  any  of  the  three  nuclear 
powers,  but.  rather,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  countries  which 
were  without  nuclear  capability. 

The  final  one-third  of  the  control 
teams  would  be  composed  of  nationals 
of  the  host  country.  They  would  be  the 
service  personnel;  and  in  that  case  it 
was  thought  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  United  Kingdom's  representatives 
at  Geneva  satisfactory  to  use  nationals 
of  the  host  country  which  was  under  in- 
spection. 

So  I  tried  to  make  clear  that  that  was 
the  actual  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States;  namely,  that 


we  wanted  the  detection  poets  to  be 
staffed  exclusively  with  foreign  person- 
nel—and not  as  stated  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  latter  Interpretation  was  not  the 
correct  one.  On  the  contrary.  Z  pointed 
out  that  the  system  of  Inspection  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have 
amounted  to  self-inspection— inspection 
by  teams  composed  of  nationals  of  the 
country  under  inspection,  so  to  speak. 
Obviously,  that  would  not  be  satisfactory 
and  would  not  be  a  guarantee  of  proper 
control.  I  think  Z  made  the  point  suffl- 
ciontly  clear,  because  my  argument  on 
that  point  was  not  rebutted  by  the  Rus- 
sian delegate  or  by  the  Polish  delegate 
who  spoke  subsequently. 

The  second  misrepresentation  or 
source  of  confusion  as  a  result  of  the  So- 
viet memorandum  at  that  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  was  created  by 
the  Soviet  memorandum  statement 
that — 

The  Western  Powers  Insist  on  suspending 
nuclear  weapon  tests  only  for  1  year.  The 
suspension  of  tests  for  so  brief  a  period  Is 
needed  for  a  study  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
plosions already  carried  out  and  for  tht 
preparation  of  a  new  sertes  of  tests.  That 
U  why  the  Soviet  Oovernment  considers  the 
Western  Powers'  pr<)|X)sal  for  the  sua|)ensloQ 
of  nuclear  tests  for  1  year  unacceptable. 

I  had  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
there,  again,  was  a  misunderstanding  or 
mislnterpretotion  of  the  po.-^ltlon  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Soviets  were  trying  to  make  capital 
Of  their  claim  that  they  wanted  to  put 
an  end  forever  to  nuclear  tests.  Z  re- 
minded them  that  at  the  outset  of  their 
memorandum  they  had  said  the  way  out 
of  the  situation  would  be  to  solve  the  dis- 
armament problem  gradually,  step  by 
step.  So  I  pointed  out  that  in  proposing 
a  1-year  suspension,  we  were  taking  that 
logical,  step-by-step  approach:  and  that 
in  proposing  the  suspension  for  1  year,  it 
was  as  a  means  of  getting  something 
started.  I  also  pointed  out  that  that  was 
not  intended  to  provide  a  period  for  study 
of  the  results  of  the  explosions  and  for 
the  preparation  of  a  new  scries  of  tests, 
but,  rather,  that  It  was  in  order  that  we 
might  see  whether  or  not  effective  con- 
trols were  actually  provided. 

Again,  it  was  in  order  to  refer  to  some 
documentary  material.  The  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  maintains  a  perma- 
nently -staffed  Bureau,  which  had  pre- 
pared, for  the  consideration  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Council  meeting,  a  r^sum6 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Union's 
Bureau,  there  was  a  quoUtion  from  the 
August  22  statement  of  the  British  and 
American  Governments  in  terms  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  note  that  we  would— 
be  prepared  to  refrain  from  nuclear  tests 
for  successive  periods  of  1  year,  provided 
satisfactory  progress  was  made  toward  the 
installation  of  etfectlve  systems  of  Interna- 
tional control. 

So.  again,  we  sought  to  clear  away  the 
confusion  which  had  been  created  by  the 
Soviet  memorandum,  and  to  make  clear 
that  what  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  seeking  to  ac- 
complish was  a  step-by-step  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests,  and  a  step-by-step  ap- 
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met  with  favorable  re«ultii.  The  com- 
ment on  my  remarks  at  the  committee 
meeting  that  afternoon  was  commenda- 
tory. We  met  In  a  subcommittee  session 
that  evening,  and  drafted  a  resolution 
which,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
unanimously  adopted  for  referral  back 
to  the  Council,  and.  in  turn,  to  the  con- 
ference of  the  Interparllamentai7  Union 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Warsaw  next 
September.  The  draft  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  based  upon  a  revision  of  one 
submitted  by  the  British  group  and  an- 
other one  submitted  by  the  Polish  grour. 
At  this  time.  I  wish  to  read  the  draft 
resolution  which  is  to  be  submitted  by 
the  drafting  cofnmittee  to  the  committee 
on  reduction  of  armaments.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

iNnaPAaLiAMKNTAST  Uniom.  Nicr.  Masch  at 
TO  Aran.  S,  19S8 — Obnbul  anb  Rboional 
MxAstnus  Which  Could  Contributk  To- 
ward A  BOLtrrioH  or  tm«  Dimarmamknt 
Problsm 

The  4«th  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
ConscluMR  of  the  urgent  need  U)  put  a  halt 
to  the  nrmamenu  race  and  motivated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  prtatrve  world  peace  and 
work  together  to  achieve  comprehensive  dis- 
armament by  pruffreeslve  stitgw: 

Considering  the  disastrous  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  consequences  of  the  arma- 
menu  race  and  the  urgent  need  therefore  to 
pursue  the  objective  of  comprehensive  dis- 
armament through  the  pronibltlon  of  inter- 
national agreemenis  of  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  all  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  deetructlon.  and  the  gradual  reduction 
of  Armed  Forces  and  conventional  arma- 
ments; 

RecofnlElng  that  such  an  agreement  must 
uiumately  depend  on  the  wiliingneu  of  all 
nations  to  accept  a  fully  effective  system  of 
International  InspecUnn  and  control. 

Urges  that  efforu  to  reach  a  general  dis- 
armament agreement  be  continued: 

Calls  for  acceleration  In  the  progress  al- 
ready achieved  to  this  end  during  the  uego- 
Uatlons  at  Geneva  for  a  treaty  to  end  nuclear 
«-eapons  teats  under  proper  control: 

Notes  with  approval  the  agreement  recently 
expressed  by  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  and 
United  Kingdom  Governments  that,  in  con- 
Junction  with  npccEsary  progress  toward  a 
satisfactory  overall  political  settlement,  fur- 
ther study  could  usefully  be  made  of  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  security  by  some 
method  of  limitation  of  forces  and  weapons, 
boui  conventional  and  nuclear.  In  an  agreed 
area  of  Europe: 

Expresses  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
early  dlscuaslon  and  negotiation  on  these 
vltol  questions  at  the  Foreign  Ministers'  level, 
later  to  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  governmenu. 

That  is  section  A  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion as  it  was  worked  out  by  the  drafting 
committee  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
duction of  Armaments  at  the  council 
meeting  hi  Nice  from  March  31  to  April 
5.  1959. 

There  was  also  a  section  B,  to  which  I 
."^hall  Invite  special  attention.  Before 
doing  so.  however.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  of  comment  about  section  A.  In 
the  paragraph  referring  to  progress  on 
overall  political  settlements,  it  was  my 
suggestion  that  the  word  "necessai-y"  be 
inserted  before  the  word  "progress." 
That  suggestion  met  with  favor  by  the 


the  word  •'pro«ress,"  so  the  implication 
would  be  that  there  would  have  to  be 
necessary  progress  at  the  preliminary 
meetings  before  the  summit  meetings  of 
the  heads  of  xovernment. 

Part  B  of  the  resolution  u  submitted 
to  the  council  for  further  reference  to  the 
conference  deals  with  the  beneficial  use 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  pui-poses. 
The  American  delegation  to  the  Nice 
council  took  with  it  a  draft  of  a  resolu- 
tion prepared  by  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  The  draft  as  presented 
was  somewhat  longer  than  was  appro- 
priate to  the  format  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tions being  u^ed  by  the  IPU,  but  the  draft 
committee  adopted  the  major  purpose 
and  major  provision  of  the  resolution 
which  we  took  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  4«ih  Inter-Parliamertary  Conference. 
Recognising  that  the  new  dimension  of 

outer  rpace  can  be  uised  for  peaceful  purposes 
for  the  benent  of  all  mankind  or  for  military 
weapons  more  destructive  than  any  man  has 
ever  known. 

Conscious  that  the  Arst  space  activities  de- 
veloped under  the  nrgls  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Tear  are  an  outstanding  example 
of  international  cooperation  among  the  ecien- 
tlsu  of  66  nations, 

Urges  that  national  groups  of  the  Inter- 
PsrllanieiUary  Union  should  direct  efforts 
within  their  parliaments  conducive  to  the 
settlement  of  InteniHtlonal  problems  of  outer 
space  In  the  context  of  general  disarmament 
and  the  development  of  potential  outer  space 
benefits  for  humanity. 

The  acceptance  by  the  drafting  com- 
mittee of  this  resolution,  which  was  the 
proposal  of  the  U.S.  group,  is  a  note- 
worthy step  forward,  it  seems  to  me. 
At  the  time  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
hydrogen  Ijomb  were  first  developed,  if 
the  nations  could  have  agreed  that  the 
use  of  nuclear  materials  would  be  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  humanity  for  construc- 
tive purposes,  the  history  of  the  past 
several  years  might  have  been  somewhat 
different. 

I  personally  suggest  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  IPU  meet- 
ing in  Warsaw  in  September  will  be 
considering  this  resolution,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  group  and  which 
provides  that  the  potential  outer  space 
benefits  be  developed  for  humanity,  and 
that  the  first  space  activities  developed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  be  regarded  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  international  co- 
operation, and  thereby  provide  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  we  might  proceed  in  con- 
sidering the  problems  which  will  arise. 


!?•■  °'  •  "tep-by-step  approach.  On 
that  basis,  the  Premier  should  accept  the 
proposal  made  in  the  President's  letter 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  sliould  like  to  com- 
pliment  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
on  his  statement,  and  also  to  compli- 
ment him  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  recently  conferred  In  Nice 
and  who  probably  will  confer  at  the 
Interparliamenury  Union  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Warsaw  this  year. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
here  lies  one  of  the  greotest  potential 
organiieatlons— one  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  has  participated  for  many  years— 
for  the  solution,  not  only  of  worldwide 
problems  in  connection  with  peace,  but 
of  many  problems  which  daily  beset  us 
in  that  area. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  read  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  particularly  the 
I'ecommendation  made  by  our  delegates 
at  Nice. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  Uie 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


SMALL  COMPANIES   ENGAGED  IN 
STEEL  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  was 
with  great  Interest  that  I  read,  in  the 
March  20  edition  of  the  American  MeUl 
Market,  that  nearly  half  the  companies 
engaged  in  the  steel  industry  are  com- 
paratively small  businesses.  The  table 
of  figures  accompanying  this  thorough 
article  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  our 
American  steel  industry,  and  depicts  the 
surprisingly  large  part  played  by  smaller 
firms. 

Too  often  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  steel  industry  is  a  field  for  giants 
only.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  large  steel  fiims 
in  shaping  the  course  of  our  economic 
stream.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  40  percent  of  the  companies  which 
comprise  the  steel  industry  are  actually 
companies  having  less  than  100.000  tons 
annual  ingot  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  a  highly  informa- 
tive article  by  Freeman  Bishop  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Small  Fums  Have  Big  Flags  in  Stzkl  Com- 
TANT  Ranking 
Nkw  ToaK.  March  19. — Steel,  popularly  re- 
garded as  an  Industry  of  giants,  is  actually 
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composed  40  percent  of  companies  having 
each  lees  Uian  100,000  tons  annual  Ingot  ca- 
pacity. Anotlier  35  percent  of  the  companies 
have  between  100,000  and  1  million  tons  of 
yearly  capacity,  while  20  companies,  or  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  82  ingot  producers, 
have  each  in  excess  of  1  million  tons  annual 
capacity. 

TheM  significant  facts  are  revealed  today 
in  the  American  Metal  Market's  ann\ial 
ranking  of  steel  producers  according  to  size 
of  their  tonnages.  The  table  appears  on 
page  12. 

SMALL    BUSINESS 

In  addition  to  the  82  companies  whoee 
Ingot  capacities  are  reported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  alwut  180  steel 
oompanles  are  nonlntegrated — produce  no 
steel  in  molten  form  but  buy  semifinished 
forms,  such  as  billets,  skelp.  wire  rods  or  hot 
rolled  strip  in  colls,  to  run  down  into  finished 
products.  Most  of  these  180  also  would  rank 
as  small  business.     If  these  180  are  added  to 


the  S3  small  producers  (leas  than  100,000 
tons  each)  it  becomes  evident  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  of  about  360  steel  oom- 
panles In  the  United  States  would  be  classi- 
fied as  small. 

Tiouix  Kxw  paooucns 
Of  the  33  small  ingot  producers,  13  are  new 

since  World  War  II  while  three  are  new  In- 
got producers  within  the  past  year.  Some  of 
the  oldest  and  l>e8t  known  tool  and  specialty 
steel  companiew  are  Included  In  the  ranlcs 
of  these  small  tonnage  producers.  In  sales 
dollars  they  would  probably  rank  higher. 

Although  these  33  companies,  many  of 
which  do  not  produce  in  a  yvsar  the  equiva- 
lent steel  tonnage  contained  in  one  ordinary 
office  building,  make  up  40  percent  of  the 
number  of  Ingot  producers,  their  aggregate 
capacity  is  a  shade  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Industry's  total.  What  they  lack  in  avoirdu- 
pois is  counterbalanced  by  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  their  specialties,  which  occupy 


an  Important  place  in  the  American  economy. 
It  Is  significant  that  they  have  a  high  rate  of 
survival. 

Nearly  all  of  the  oompanles  In  the  S3 
group  are  equipped  with  electric  furnaces 
only.  Quite  a  few  of  them  are  located  away 
from  large  steel  centers. 

MmoLx  HAS  vAairrr 

The  middle  group  of  29  companies.  36.4 
percent  of  the  Ingot  producers  by  number, 
accounts  for  7.0  percent  of  total  steel  capac- 
ity. Running  all  the  way  from  a  trifle  over 
100,000  tons  annual  capacity  to  Just  a  little 
short  of  1  million,  these  companies  are  of  a 
great  variety  in  the  nature  of  equipment  and 
products.  Four  of  them  are  Integrated,  lielng 
producers  of  pig  iron  as  well  as  steel,  though 
the  characteristic  of  the  group  is  semi -Inte- 
gration, with  a  mixture  of  open  hearth,  and 
electric  furnaces.  Some  of  the  best-known 
names  in  alloy  steel  are  in  this  group,  al- 
though a  number  also  are  primarily  pro- 
ducers of  carbon  steel. 
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Tnited  Sti»tes  Steel  Con»-.. 

Rethleheni  Sttvl  Corp 

Republle  Stwl  Corp 

Jones  A  LmiKhlln  MtceJ  Corp 

.NalloiuU  .Steel  Corp 

Y'oungstown  81)eet  A  Tube 
Co 

Inland  Btwl  Co 

Artnro  Steel  (inrludlnK  Na- 
tional Supply)   . 

Kaiser  Steel  Cnrp   

Color^lo  Fuel  *  Iron  Corp. 

Wheellnj;  Stirl  Corp 

MelxMth  Steel  Corp  » 

Ford  .Motor  Co 

Sli!Wt>n  Steel  Co , 

I'itt.sburKh  Steel  Corp 

IVlroit  Steel  C(irp.»..W. 

(Jranite  City  Steel  Co 

CniciMe  Steel  Co.  of  Kmtr- 
lea 

Iniernationai  Hurroster  Co.. 

.\rine  Stivl  Co 

Lukens  Steel  Co 

.Vlleghcny     Ludlum     titeel 

Corp  .. 

nsrlum  814*1  CorT> 

Xortbwuatern  Steel  A  Wire 

Co 

Alan  W<io«l  SU<el  Co 

I/One  Stiir  Hteel  Co 

Tiinkeii  Roller  ne.irin*  Co.. 

Copiierwell  Steel  Co 

I^rlede  Steel  Co 

Universal-Cyclops  (£niplre 

Kp<«vi-s> 

Keystone  Steel  it  Wlru  Co.. 

Continent;il  Steel  Corp 

.Vtlantic  Sletl  Co.... 

Krle  Korne  it  8tecl  Corp 
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Te\a«  Sieel  Co  

Edrewatcr  St**!  Co......... 
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Wiishbtim  Wire  Co 

K.  M.  B vers  Co.' 
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Inc 
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RnielHirn  Alloy  Stoi'l  Corp  . 

Firth  Sterliiic.Ine 

CalMtt  Sh<>|>s,  Itie 

I'eiicoyd  SUh-I  A  Korff  Corri. 
-Newport    News   Shlpliiiiki- 

init 

(3oluiul)i«  Tool  .Steel  Co 
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Blast  furnace,  open  henrlh.  Be.ssemer.  electric. 

Blast  furuiicf,  open  hi'arth. 

Blast  furnace,  open  hearth.  Befwmrr 

Blast  fumac-e,  open  he;«rth,  electric. 

Rloctrio  only. 

Blast  ftininee  and  electric. 

Open  hearth  only. 
XI  ^  Op*'n  hearth  and  elertrlc. 
'  Where  changes  In  rank  occurred  thi.<  yrnr,  lO.lS  ranlt  is  shown  in  itarenthcsis. 
»  Oxygen  converters  In  addition  to  otjier  kind.s. 


.  „  .-JlTCIiCrs  Ul  UIJUllllJIl   lU  OlillT  KIIUIS. 

'  Carpenter  Sti^el  acfjulred  coutrol  of  Northeastern  Steel  In  1957,  reckieinit  latt«r's 
000  tons  In  electric  fumace.s;  latter  as  Stanley  Works  lu  1940  hiid  188,3UU 


capacity  to  84,0«)  .^..., ,.,  ..^....^  .„.....„.,,  .„...:,  .^ 

loos  capacity  (induded  atwve  in  Carpenter,  194S> 

'  Companies  not  prmluciUK  ingot  stevi  in  1945^ 


•  Detroit  Steel  not  an  itieot  prodiiorr  In  1'»I5;  lt<  nl:»nf  at  rorfsmoiith  Ohio  with 
1W5  tt.uodly  of  (a(;,U)0  U.ns  wsh  Hx-o  liicKidMl  in  W)M«Uar  l>te«l  Con» 

•  Berkniiin  pinnt  In  I'M.',  was  p:irt  of  Kolhinslxi-  St  vl. 

'  Hycrx  in  addition  to  ^^ll•«•l,  i>rodu«>»  maiuiy  u  roujiht  iron 
*Xow  MUloii  Steel  i'ro<lucta  only 

•  Inehides  Cokmial  8te«L 

Ndtt:.  -The  194.',  tota!  aho\T  inrliideji  a  practically  neirllefble  fonrwce  ef  caparlty 
in  companies  n<>  longer  si tlve  a-  m.>«-1  jwoduars  W  here  (onipaiius  have  ciMnblned 
iu\re  1946.  {-ouiliined  t-apacity  of  (fnr-tttncnt  unit?  tv  jrenrrally  Jhown  f<»r  1<»45 

Chaiiee^  In  1«.'.S:  Armco  now  indudrs  .National  .Supt)lv.  whos..  rajmrlty  Ls  included 
with  Armco  for  all  ye«r»  aljove;  Kn)t>ire  Si.«l  acquired  by  I'nivcrsaJ-Cyclopei  and 
nxulilncd  cajiacity  sl»ou  n  for  all  j-rars;  Industrial  Fonte  was  sptin  off  from  Barium 
Steel  and  capacities  adjusted  for  ;»ll  year«  in  both 

..nf*.  *"  '*"  >*«':  •'Iwl'l"  «l«*J;  P<'neoy<l  Hlei-I  A  forfe:  »nd  Woslera  RoUint 
Mills  division  of  \  uUi  ConMJiidntcMl  Industries,  Inc. 
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DANGERS  OP  INFLATION— WORK  OP 
SENATOR  KETAUVER  AND  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  for  al- 
most 2  years  the  able  and  courageoiis 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke- 
fauver]  has  carried  on  a  one-man  cam- 
paign as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inform 
and  alert  the  Nation  to  the  danger  of 
inflation  and  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Not  only  freshman  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  all  of  us.  can  profit  by  the 
splendid  example  set  by  the  patient,  in- 
telligent, searching  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
this  complex  economic  field. 

As  a  member  of  the  Antimonopoly 
Subcommittee,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
comments  of  Milton  Britten  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Britten's  keen  understanding 
and  penetrating  analysis  should  be  read 
by  all  of  us. 

As  m  the  Dixon-Yates  case,  the  detcr- 
mmation  and  devotion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  scores  again  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  people  of  Tennessee 
must  be  proud  of  such  an  illustrious  son. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
very  excellent  article  written  by  Milton 
Britten. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As  IN   Dixon -Yateb  Case,   RcrATrvn   Becinb 
To  Win  Fkiknds  on  Stzzl  Issue 

(By  Milton  Britten) 

Washington. — Senator  Estes  KErAuvn 
could  write  a  good  '•How  To  — "  book  for 
freshmen  Members  of  Congresn  on  a  subject 
that  offers  real  challenge. 

The  subject:  "How  to  get  public  support 
on  an  issue  so  murky  and  complex  that  it 
has  no  apparent  popular  appeal." 

From  personal  experience  KxrAtrvza  could 
include  in  this  tx>ok  a  chapter  on  how,  once 
you've  got  some  public  support,  you  can 
even  get  your  opponents  on  your  side. 

He  did  it  most  notably  in  the  Dlxon-Tates 
case,  a  knotty,  involved  contract  between  the 
Government  and  a  utiUties  combine  to  in- 
troduce private  power  into  the  TVA  area. 

Before  he  got  through  probing  this  con- 
tract the  term  "Dixon-Yates"  was  a  Repub- 
lican liability  and  the  contract  was  repudi- 
ated by  the  very  adminUtratlon  that  made  It. 

He  seems  about  to  do  it  again.  A  Ke- 
fauver  campaign  that  started  2  years  ago  as 
little  more  than  a  whisper  will  bead  toward 
a  roaring  climax  here  April  22. 

That's  when  labor  and  management  lead- 
ers of  the  steel  Industry  will  t>e  among  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  Kefauver's  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittee  on  a  pending  bill 
that  would  require  big  Industry  to  give  prior 
notice  of  price  increases. 

But  It's  inevitable  that  KxTAtrvn  and  his 
colleagues  will  grill  steel's  management- 
labor  chiefs  about  what  KETAuvnt,  almost 
slnglehandedly,  built  into  a  national  issue — 
the  inflationary  dangers  of  a  steel  price  boost. 

MODCST  STAIT  IN   19S7 

KEFAtTvn  got  Started  on  his  campaign  in 
July  1867,  right  after  the  steel  companies 
announced  a  M  a  ton  price  boost.  When 
he  opened  his  "administered  price"  hearings, 
few  except  economUU  knew  what  adminis- 
tered prices  weie.  let  alone  their  Impact  on 
tbe  economy. 


There  was  plenty  of  elbowroom  at  the 
press  table  as  administered  prices  were 
identified  for  the  record  as  those  esUbllshed 
by  the  managers  of  big.  concentrated  in- 
dustries, like  steel,  rather  than  by  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  marketplace 

KerAuvEa  called  in  the  Nation  s  top  econo- 
mists, labor  and  management  representa- 
tives of  the  steel  and  auto  industries  He 
seldom  got  a  big  press  out  of  the  hearings 
The  vast  majority  of  his  Republican  Senate 
colleagues  greeted  his  inquiries  with  a  hush 
The  ranking  Republican  committeeman 
Senator  Everett  Dikksen  of  lUlnois  was  con- 
sistently critical. 

OAn.T    BPXBCH    IN    SENATE 

Last  summer,  with  the  threat  of  another 
steel  price  boost  KETAtJVER  really  turned  the 
heal  on.  Prom  June  13  to  July  l.  rumored 
date  of  the  price  increase,  he  spoke  daily  in 
the  Senate  of  the  threat  to  the  American 
consumer  of  a  steel  price  boost.  The  price 
of  everything  from  bobby  pins  to  baby  bug- 
gies would  go  up,  he  warned. 

He  wired  and  wrote  the  President  three 
times,  urging  Ike  to  call  a  White  House  con- 
ference of  labor-management  leaders  in  steel 
and  use  his  influence  to  hold  the  wage-price 
line  in  this  key  industry.  Ike  declined.  But 
Kefauvek  was  gaining  support  from  a  num- 
ber of  Democratic  Senators  for  his  flght.  And 
the  press  l>egan  carrying  more  extensive  re- 
ports on  the  problem. 

The  steel  Industry,  ignoring  Ike's  plea 
for  labor-management  statemanshlp.  soon 
thereafter  increased  prices  $4.50  a  ton.  Ke- 
FAtTVES,  noting  that  this  would  cost  direct 
buyers  of  steel  $285  million  and  the  ultimate 
consumers  many  times  that  amount,  called 
new  hearings. 

GETS    COI.O    SHOTTLOZaS,    BtTT^ 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  Congress  he 
proposed  that  the  Industry  hold  the  price 
line.  Labor,  he  proposed,  should  gear  any 
wage  increase  demands  to  increases  In  pro- 
ductivity. Management  ignored  the  sugges- 
tion, Dave  MacDonald.  the  steelworkers' 
chief,  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business. 

KEFATTVEa  retorted  this  was  the  public's 
business.  The  press  coverage  was  substan- 
tial. President  Eisenhower  in  his  last  news 
conference  warned  the  industry  that  its 
forthcoming  negotiations  must  be  handled 
"In  such  a  way  that  the  price  is  not  com- 
pelled to  go  up." 

Senator  Alexander  Wilet,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  Kefauver's 
subcommittee,  made  a  floor  speech  taking 
KEFAtTVERs  tack  that  "if  the  consumer  pays 
the  increase.  It  is  part  of  his  business."  His 
remarks  were  broadcast  in  a  press  release  by 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  suggesting 
that  Kefauver  now  is  to  get  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  industry's  3-year  contract  with  the 
steelworkers  ends  In  June.  The  industry 
has  credited  past  price  boosts  with  increased 
wage  demands,  which  the  union  disputes. 
The  outcome  of  new  negotiations  is  now  of 
lively  bipartisan  concern. 

Kefauver's  formula  of  lots  of  digging,  pa- 
tience and  persistence,  has  focused  wide  pub- 
lic attention  on  administered  prices  In  steel 
and  the  danger  of  an  increase.  It's  likely 
that  therell  be  less  elbowroom  at  the  press 
tables  April  22  than  there  was  when  Estes 
first  started  his  inquiry  2  years  ago. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHESTER  BOWLES- 
WILL  POREIGN  POLICY  BE  DE- 
CISIVE IN  1960? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

MusKiE   In   the   chair).     The   Senator 

from  Minnesota. 


6419 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Last  week  the  Min- 
nesota Democratic-Parmer-Labor  Party 
held  its  annual  Jeflferson-Jackson  Day 
dinger.  We  were  privileged  to  have  as 
our  principal  speaker  the  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles. 

Representative  Bowles,  our  former 
Ambassador  to  India,  spoke  of  the  great 
need  for  a  creative  foreiem  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ai  follows: 

WiLi,  Foreign  Policy  Be  DEcrarvE  in  1960? 
(Speech   bv   Hon.  Chester  Bowixs.  of  Con- 
necticuTV^t  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  dinner, 
Minnesota  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  Party. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  April  18,  1959) 
Governor     Freeman.     Senator     Himiphrey, 
Senator  McCarthy,  my  fellow  Democrats  of 
Minnesota,    ladies    and     gentlemen:     Every 
spring  about  this  time  we  Democrats  pause 
to  pay  homage  to  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

And  where  is  our  great  liberal  tradition 
more  vigorously  reflected  in  belief  and  action 
than  on  the  home  ground  of  the  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota? 

Where  else  in  the  country  today  can  you 
find  such  a  rich  mine  of  dedicated  en- 
thusiasm. Intellectual  vigor,  political  success, 
and  solid  meaningful  accomplishment  u 
your  wonderful  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party  has  produced  in  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  and  OrvUle  Freeman? 

Such  an  abundance  of  talents  is  rarely 
bestowed  on  a  single  political  party  in  a 
single  generation  In  a  single  American  State. 
Tou  Minnesotans  are  thrice  blessed,  and  so 
Is  the  country,  because  of  you. 


looking  to  i9eo 

Whatever  happens  and  whoever  wins  in 
1960,  there  are  few  qualified  observers  who 
would  not  agree  on  one  thing:  What  this 
country  needs  most  is  not  a  good  5-cent 
cigar,  nor  even  a  good  $10  golf  lesson,  but  a 
new  creativeness  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  suppose  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
political  history  successive  generations  have 
soberly  described  the  coming  national  elec- 
tion as  the  most  important  ever  held.  This 
time,  I  am  deeply  convinced,  we  can  say  .t 
and  prove  It. 

Consider  how  our  world  has  been  turned 
upside  down  in  the  last  14  years. 

In  the  background ,  casting  a  pall  over 
all  that  we  say  and  do,  is  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Technology  presses  relent- 
lessly toward  the  development  and  dispersal 
of  new  weapons  of  terror,  with  the  danger 
of  miscalculation  and  accident  increasing 
day  by  day. 

To  intensify  the  world's  state  of  nerves, 
new  brlnk-of-war  crises  erupt  with  each 
season  of  the  year — Suez  and  Quemoy.  Leb- 
anon and  now  Berlin. 

In  the  meantime,  a  billion  and  a  half 
people  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  striving  Impatiently  to  create  new  so- 
cieties or  to  reafllrm  old  ones. 

Their  task  has  been  made  all  the  more 
complex  by  new  technical  developments  in 
agriculture,  public  health,  engineering,  and 
communications  which  have  created  new 
hopes  and  expectations  in  remote  villages 
everywhere  on  earth,  and  created  them  far 
faster  than  they  can  be  satisfied. 

Thus  the  contrast  continues  to  grow  be- 
tween the  rich,  prosperous  Western  nations 
and  the  world's  three  underdeveloped  con- 
tinents where  70  percent  of  mankind  now 
live.  The  exploslveness  of  this  contrast  Is 
luderscored    by    the    fact    that   the   richer 
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West  la  largely  white  and  the  poorer  A«laDs. 
Afrlcana.  and  Latin  Americana  are  largely 
colored. 

Thrusting  powerfully  toward  the  center 
of  the  world  stage  Is  the  Soviet  Union  with 
an  economy  that  Is  now  expanding  nearly 
three  times  as  fast  as  ours  and  with  more 
than  double  our  output  of  technical  and 
profeaslonal  men. 

Certainly  no  generation  of  Americana  ever 
faced  a  challenge  of  such  sweep  and  mag« 
nltude. 

Tet  taost  of  us  are  hardly  aware  of  its 
dimensions,  let  alone  of  Its  Implications. 
Indeed,  the  Elsenhower  administration  often 
acts  as  If  the  challenge  itself  would  quietly 
go  away  If  only  we  could  learn  to  be  more 
patient. 

The  result  has  been  a  massive  negativism 
In  foreign  affairs  which  has  positioned  us 
in  situation  after  situation  as  grim.-faced 
supporters  of  the  status  quo.  Thus  the  ini- 
tiative today  lies  In  the  Kremlin. 

CAN    DXMOCRATS    MEASURX    UP? 

What  about  us  Democrats?  Can  we  as 
a  party  lay  honest  claim  to  greater  sense  of 
direction?  Do  the  American  people  under- 
stand what  our  position  is? 

As  we  Democrats  look  toward  the  election 
in  1960.  we  see  much  to  bolster  our  political 
confklence.  Many  of  us  have  Jeen  persuaded 
that  continuing  unemployment,  low  farm 
Income,  high  interest  rates,  lack  of  admin- 
istration concern  for  schools  and  housing, 
will  in  themselves  assure  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  President. 

But  in  all  honesty  and  with  all  personal 
respect.  I  must  challenge  the  view  of  those 
who  believe  we  can  afford  as  a  party  to-  ignore 
the  continued  dangerous  drift  in  world 
affairs. 

If  the  present  situation  persists.  I  believe 
that  there  is  an  odds-on  chance  that  the 
Democrats  will  again  organize  the  Congress  in 
January  1961.  But  I  also  believe  that  we 
may  inaugurate  another  Republican  Presi- 
dent on   the  Capitol   steps. 

As  I  see  It,  the  election  in  I960  of  another 
Democratic  Congress  and  another  Republican 
President  would  be  disastrous.  It  would 
mean  four  and  probably  eight  more  years  of 
divided  government,  and  that  is  not  the  way 
our  American  Government  is  supposed  to 
work. 

I  have  th«  highest  personal  regard  and 
admiration  for  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
present  Congress  who  have  conducted  them- 
selves so  ably  «nd  responsibly  under  the  most 
trying  of  clrciimstances.  But  we  simply  can- 
not afford,  for  another  Presidential  term,  a 
continuation  of  our  present  hjrphenated 
national  responsibility  with  the  Inevitable 
political  buck-passing  which  flows  from  it. 

With  even  the  most  competent  and  patri- 
otic leadership,  a  government  so  completely 
chesked  and  so  tightly  balanced  will  continue 
to  And  ft  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  provide 
the  sharii,  clear,  and  bold  policies  that  are 
now  required  of  us. 

FOREIGN   POUCT    ISSUK 

Let  me  explain  why  I  believe  our  con- 
tinued failure  as  a  party  to  think  through 
the  fundamental  questions  involving  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  the  world  may  cost  us 
the  White   House   In   1960. 

Basically  I  think  that  the  American  people 
look  on  the  election  of  a  Congress  and  a 
President  in  quite  different  ways.  When  we 
cast  our  vote  for  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman 
it  is  usually  the  questions  that  most  directly 
affect  social  security,  wages,  prices,  employ- 
ment, and  profits  which  presiunably  carry 
the  greatest  weight. 

When  we  choose  a  President  to  direct 
American  policy  in  this  troubled,  difficult 
world,  it  Is  qiilte  another  matter. 

Indeed.  In  four  pf  the  last  five  presidential 
elections,  foreign  policy  has  played  a  domi- 
nant role. 


This  role  may  not  have  been  fully  reflected 
In  the  campaign  oratory.  But  deep  in  the 
aubconscious  and  unspoken  attitudes  of  the 
▼oters,  I  believe  that  it  was  the  overriding 
Issue  of  war  and  peace  that  largely  deter- 
mined their  selection. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  record: 

In  1940  F.D.R.  faced  the  handicap  of  the 
anti-third  term  tradition.  His  opponent  was 
far  and  away  the  most  appealing  candidate 
that  the  Republican  Party  had  nominated 
since  1916.  Had  1940  been  a  normal  election 
year,  there  was  an  excellent  chance  that 
Roosevelt  would  have  lost  and  Willkie  would 
have  won. 

Instead,  In  the  spring  of  1940.  the  eyes  of 
American  voters  were  suddenly  focused  upon 
the  Nazi  conquest  of  France  and  the  im- 
minent threat  to  Britain.  The  need  for 
continued,  vigorous,  experienced  American 
leadership  to  preserve  freedom  in  the  world 
became  obvious,  and  the  voters  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

The  election  of  1044  was  again  dominated 
by  President  Roosevelt's  wartime  leadership 
and  his  imaginative  Initiative  for  peace. 

In  1948,  such  domestic  Issues  as  high 
prices,  lack  of  housing  and  fam\  problems 
were  the  overriding  issues  in  President  Tru- 
man's sensational  reelection  bid. 

But  few  would  deny.  least  of  all  Mr.  Tru- 
man, himself,  that  his  election  received  an 
Important  assist  from  his  remarkable  foreign 
policy  achievements:  the  Truman  doctrine, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  formulation  of 
NATO. 

In  1952.  an  appealing  Republican  new- 
comer to  the  political  scene  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  capitalize  on  his  experience  in  a 
wide  variety  of  foreign  assignments.  The 
Elsenhower  foreign  policy  image  proved  to 
be  an  effective  one.  especially  when  tx>lstered 
by  spurious  public  relations  appeals  such  as 
"I  shall  go  to  Korea"  and  "the  Democrats 
get  us  into  wars;  the  Republicans  get  lu 
out  of  them." 

In  1956,  President  Eisenhower  was  pre- 
sented as  the  patient  negotiator  at  the 
Geneva  summit  meeting,  the  sturdy  wartime 
leader  whose  energies  were  now  devoted  to 
peace.  This  image  appeared  so  formidable 
that  many  Democrats  more  or  less  sur- 
rendered the  foreign  policy  arguments  to 
the  Republicans  without  challenge. 

PEOPLE    DOUBLT    WOKJIIXD    NOW 

Today,  the  dangers  of  the  cold  war  Impasse 
are  even  more  In  people's  minds  than  they 
were  then.  Thus  I  believe  that  a  decisive 
number  of  American  voters  in  1960  will  again 
support  the  candidate  who.  according  to 
their  informed  or  intuitive  Judgment.  t>€8t 
understands  what  must  ije  done  to  prevent 
a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  unless  the 
Democratic  Party  not  only  plclu  the  right 
candidate  but  affirmatively  identifies  itself 
with  a  more  positive  and  creative  approach 
to  world  problems,  we  will  fail  once  again  to 
elect  a  President. 

In  spite  of  the  outspoken  and  imaginative 
foreign  policy  proposals  of  such  individuals 
as  Bill  Pulbrlght,  Adlai  Stevenson.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Jack  Kennedy.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Stuart  Sjrmlngton,  and  a  few  others.  I  sense  a 
deep  public  uneasiness  over  the  absence  of  an 
identifiable,  predictable,  realistic  Democratic 
Party  approach  to  the  major  issues  of  foreign 
affairs. 

If  I  am  correct,  and  if  we  cannot  reverse 
the  situation,  this  uneasiness  may  decisively 
undercut  the  efforts  of  our  Presidential  can- 
didate no  matter  how  personally  qualified  on 
foreign  affairs  he  himself  may  be. 

Of  course  I  wUl  be  reminded  by  many 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues  that  only  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  can 
create  and  conduct  foreign  policy.  That  la 
tru*. 


Tet  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  voters  are  going 
to  expect  from  us  in  the  opposition  party 
much  clearer  signals  in  the  foreign  policy 
field  than  we  are  now  giving  them. 

roancN  pouct  u  coMPtsc 

Why  is  it  that  over  the  last  6  years  we 
Democrats  have  made  disturbingly  little 
progress  In  developing  a  constructive  and 
reasonably  cohesive  party  position  in  foreign 
affairs? 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons.    Let  me  suggest  a  few : 

1.  Many  of  our  party  managers  remain 
convinced  that  most  people  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  anything  but  the  bread  and  butter 
issues  of  their  dally  lives. 

They  may  be  right  when  they  say  ttiat  this 
explains  the  election  of  Democratic  Con- 
gresses in  the  last  three  congressional  elec- 
tions. But  Presidential  ballots  are  almost 
certain  to  be  marked  on  broader  grounds. 

2.  There  is  the  natural  fear  of  dividing  our 
party  ranks  on  intricate  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions. We  all  know  that  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  Inside  the  Democratic  Party  and 
that  recognition  of  these  differences  tends  to 
neutralize  our  internal  foreign  policy  dis- 
cussions. 

3.  There  are  practical  difficulties  In  re- 
sponsibly fulfilling  the  role  of  a  loyal  op- 
position on  foreign  policy  matters  without 
undermining  ap  administration  which  must 
make  the  final 'decisions. 

Thus,  when  no  particular  crisis  has  been 
at  hand,  moet  Democrats  have  been  inclined 
to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  leave 
foreign  policy  questions  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  editorial  writers,  and  the  TV  and 
radio  commentators. 

4.  Many  Democratic  Party  spokesmen.  In- 
side and  outside  public  office,  have  become 
deeply  aware  of  the  complexity  of  foreign 
policy,  and  this  inclines  them  to  shy  away 
from  it. 

Thus,  when  the  Quemoy  criats  hit  the 
headlines,  many  Democratic  Congressmen 
felt  Instinctively  that  the  administration's 
position  was  at  best  weak  and  at  worst  dan- 
gerously wrong. 

When  they  said  so.  they  were  castigated  u 
appeasers  ready  to  run  away  from  Commu- 
nists under  fire.  When  they  switched  un- 
certainly to  support  the  administration's 
policy,  they  were  challenged  with  equal 
vigor  by  others  who  demanded:  "Then  this 
means  that  you  are  ready  to  Invite  a  nuclear 
war  over  two  rocky  Islands  off  the  China 
coast  that  no  one  has  ever  heard  of?" 

This  persuaded  many  Democrats  that  the 
safest  issues  were  the  homespun  ones  such 
as  highways,  housing,  and  social  sectirlty. 
Here,  at  least,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  on 
safe  and  familiar  political  ground. 

5.  Recently,  the  very  stagnation  of  our 
economy  hns  impelled  many  Democrats  in 
Washington  to  wonder  if  we  may  not  have  to 
sacrifice  doing  the  right  things  abroad  be- 
cause the  administration  will  not  let  us  do 
the  right  things  at  home. 

CONCaXSSIONAL  OCMOCaATS  nUSTKATXB 

Threatened  PresidcntUl  vetoes  of  the  very 
legislation  on  which  many  of  us  were  elected 
last  fall — extended  unemployment  benefits, 
school  and  hospital  construction,  area  rede- 
velopment, urban  renewal,  higher  farm  In- 
come, small  business  legialaUon.  and  aU  the 
rest — leads  to  congressional  frustration  and 
uncertainty. 

Thus  many  Democrats  In  Congress  are 
tempted  to  take  out  on  the  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram their  pent-up  disappointments  over  do- 
mestic legislation.  The  result  Is  an  unbe- 
coming flirtation  with  isolationism  which  is 
beginning  to  affect  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  leaders  in  our  party. 

Last  month  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  ApproprlaUons  Committee  voted  to 
kill  essential  economic  development  abroad. 
Right  now  many  observers  believe  we  wUl  be 
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hicky  to  get  a  clear  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  for  an  adequate  mutual  security 
bill. 

Our  frustrations  are  both  human  and  un- 
derstandable. But  their  political  implica- 
tions, I  submit,  are  serious. 

We  are  faced  with  the  belief  of  many  Dem- 
ocrats that  the  easiest  course  Is  to  leave  the 
perplexing  problems  of  foreign  policy  to  the 
Republicans  until  we  are  back  In  power.  If 
we  as  a  party  pursue  this  Inclination  much 
further.  It  may  keep  us  from  returning  to 
power. 

Our  predicament  becomes  even  clearer 
when  we  -realize  that  the  two  most  likely 
Republican  Presidential  candidates  have  al- 
ready established  themselves  as  men  of  con- 
siderable Interest  and  vision  In  foreign  pol- 
icy. Both,  obviously,  recognize  Its  political 
importance  and  intend  to  make  it  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  their  appeal  In  1960. 

In  July  Mr.  NncoN  will  be  off  to  Moscow. 
Will  Mr.  Rockefeller  be  far  behind? 

Thus,  the  election  of  ..  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  1960  may  hinge  on  our  ability  between 
now  and  our  convention  in  July  1960  to  create 
a  more  positive  and  persuasive  image  of  our 
party's  approach  to  foreign  policy  As  we 
move  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  have  two 
major  advantages. 

TWO   OKMOCBATIC    ADVANTAGES 

First,  on  the  great  world  issues  of  the  day, 
I  believe  that  80  percent  of  our  party,  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  independent  floating  vote, 
and  even  a  substantial  percentage  of  Repub- 
licans are  now  ready  to  respond  to  imagina- 
tive foreign  policy  leadership. 

Second,  in  the  creation  of  foreign  policy, 
the  E>emocratic  Party  has  the  unique  ad- 
vantage of  an  incomparable  liberal  heritage 
which  is  readily  understandable  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Impact  which  the  Democratic  Party 
stamped  on  the  history  of  the  last  century 
and  a  half  has  grown  from  its  role  as  a  party 
of  the  people. 

In  our  years  of  greatness  we  have  been 
true  to  that  Image,  and  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  the  world  have 
responded. 

Jefferson  never  forgot  that  his  own 
strength,  and  the  only  possible  foundation 
lor  his  country's  lasting  strength,  lay  with 
and  among  the  people. 

He  knew  that  for  a  time  the  people  might 
be  fooled  and  misled.  He  knew  that  politi- 
cal lapses  and  detours  were  inevitable.  But 
he  had  supreme  faith  Ir  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple to  affect  their  own  destiny. 

His  election  in  1800  meant  that  democracy 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  basis  of  American 
life  His  opponents  failed  to  undersUnd 
this  at  the  time,  and  that  was  the  chief 
measure  of  difference  between  them  and 
him. 

Jefferson  clearly  recognized  thU  differ- 
ence. "Men  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
parties,"  he  said.  "One,  those  who  fear  and 
distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes.  Two.  those  who  identify 
themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence 
in  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe  depositary  of  the 
public  interest." 

L'  *■■  ^^*  Democratic  Party,  concluded 
Jefferson,  that  was  to  stand  for  equal 
rights  for  all  and  special  prlvUeges  for  none. 

Consider  the  burning  concern  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  contelned  in  Jackson's 
veto  message  on  the  U.S.  bank  bill: 

"When  laws  make  the  rich  richer  •  •  • 
the  humbler  members  of  society — the  farm- 
ers mechanics,  and  laborers  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  securing 
like  favors  to  themselves — have  the  right 
to  complain  of  the  Injiutice  of  their 
Oovemment." 
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Jacksonlan  Democracy  made  certain  that 
the  "humbler  members  of  society"  would 
always  fhid  their  home  in  the  Democratic 
Party  as  long  as  that  party  remained  true 
to  iU  traditions. 

Por  generations,  these  homely  but  power- 
ful sentiments  have  remained  the  chief 
measure  of  difference  between  America's  two 
great  parties.  And  today  that  difference  has 
become  of  supreme  importance  in  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  the  two  parties  to  formulate 
and  conduct  American  foreign  poUcy. 

"All  eyes  are  opening  to  the  rights  of 
man."  Jefferson  asserted  2  weeks  before  his 
death.  "The  light  of  science  has  aheady 
laid  open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  have  not  been 
born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a 
favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to 
ride  them" 

"The  American  Revolution."  he  added, 
"was  Intended  for  all  mankind." 

Much  of  the  world  is  now  swept  up  in 
this  revoluUon.  The  Burmese  delegate  to 
the  U.N.  put  the  Jeffersonlan  proposition 
quite  precisely  m  a  speech  In  New  York 
earlier  this  month. 

"The  West  likes  to  think  and  speak  of 
the  Atlantic  community  as  the  heart  of  the 
free  world.  "  he  said,  "but  to  most  of  the 
earth's  population  it  seems  less  the  free 
world  than  Just  the  rich  world.  What  is 
more  disturbing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  West  is  that  all  the  current  trends  show 
it  becoming  a  smaller  and  smaller  minority 
getting  relatively  richer  and  richer. 

"The  prosperous  Atlantic  countries  today 
are  in  a  position  resembling  that  of  the 
arUtocrats  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,"  the  Burmese  delegate  con- 
Unued.  "They  had  served  a  useful  purpose, 
but  new  and  powerful  classes  were  swelling 
up  below  them. 

"Some  aristocrats,  like  the  French,  met 
the  challenge  head  on,  and  perished.  Some, 
like  the  British,  found  they  had  much  in 
common  with  their  rivals  and  so  survived, 
first  as  leaders  and  later  as  equal  partners." 

WHEBE    WE    NOW    STAND 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  world  In  this  per- 
spective. 

At  this  midpoint  in  the  20th  century, 
America,  the  oldest  practicing  democracy 
in  the  world,  has  become  an  aristocrat 
among  nations.  Our  enormous  comparative 
wealth  has  increasingly  separated  us  from 
mankind  and  now  threatens  to  blind  us  to 
the  hopes  and  objectives  of  more  than  half 
the  human  race. 

Can  we  reasonably  expect  a  Republican 
administration — even  If  It  were  led  by  a 
genuine  lli>eral  such  as  Nelson  Rockefeller — 
to  reverse  this  situation? 

Republican  politicians  have  never  really 
understood  the  aspirations,  fears,  and  frus- 
trations of  the  people  of  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  Minneapolis.  How.  then,  can 
they  be  expected  to  understand  those  of  the 
people  who  live  in  New  Delhi,  Tokyo,  or 
Accra? 

How  can  Republican  planners,  satisfied 
with  our  present  slow-paced  progress,  appre- 
ciate the  explosive  impatience  of  Asian,  Afri- 
can, and  Latin  American  leaders  attempting 
to  ride  a  revolutionary  wave? 

How  can  a  Republican  administration, 
which  seeks  to  hamstring  TVA  and  which 
cannot  find  room  in  its  budget  for  adequate 
unemployment  compensation,  schools,  hous- 
ing, and  city  planning,  come  to  grips  with 
the  urgent  development  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  world? 

How  can  the  ideological  descendants  of 
those  who  denotinced  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
as  radicals  In  their  lifetimes,  reach  out 
with  sympathy  and  imderstanding  to  the 
new  leaders  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica   who    know    that    the   enduring    liberal 
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principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  are  now 
the   only   alternatives    to    communism? 

It  is  this  total  lack  of  orientation,  this 
failure  to  understand  that  people  and  ideas 
are  the  primary  forces  that  shape  history, 
which  explains  the  administration's  blind 
negativism  in  East  Asia,  its  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  South  Asia 
its  utter  failure  in  the  Middle  East,  Its 
confusion  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and 
its  wavering  course  of  action  in  Europe. 

The  Republican  Party  as  it  now  exlsu  is 
an  unlikely  instrument  for  the  task  of  forg- 
ing the  worldwide  democratic  counterrev- 
olution which  is  so  urgently  needed. 
What  then  about  us  Democrats? 
What  approach  can  we  support  as  a  party 
that  will  enable  America  to  move  out  of  its 
present  defensive  and   negative  rut? 

Expressed  in  political  terms,  how  can  we 
give  the  voters  a  sense  of  confidence  and 
trust  in  our  capacity  to  lead  America  and 
the  world  responsibly  and  imaginatively  to- 
ward peace? 

Clearly  our  role  is  not  simply  one  of 
opixwiUon.  We  must  not  be  drawn  into 
reckless  criticism. 

But  neither  should  we  continue  to  be 
pressured  or  wooed  into  an  ineffective  me- 
too-lsm. 

As  Senator  Fulsbigrt  recently  said:  "Bi- 
partisanship, in  theory  an  instnmient  of 
national  unity,  has  in  practice  often  been 
used  as  a  gag  on  legitimate  discussion.  •  •  • 
"Time  and  time  again."  he  continued, 
"we  have  found  ourselves  in  situations  where 
the  administration,  after  carefully  consult- 
ing itself,  has  announced  a  policy.  Where- 
upon the  cry  goes  out  that  right  or  wrong 
it  cannot  be  debated,  since  this  would  show 
the  world  that  we  are  divided." 

In  1950  Senator  Vandenberg  himself  said: 
"E\'ery  foreign  policy  question  must  be  to- 
tally debated  •  •  •  and  the  loyal  opposition 
has  a  special  obligation  to  see  that  this 
occurs." 

When  the  administration  is  wrong,  we 
Democrats  should  say  so,  and  offer  sober, 
realistic  alternatives.  When  the  adminis- 
tration Is  right,  we  should  offer  our  support 
generously  and  wholeheartedly. 

EISPECT  rOR  PEOPLE 

Our  built-in  advantage  as  Democrats  lies, 
as  we  have  seen.  In  our  greater  understand- 
ing of  and  respect  for  jjeople  as  individuals, 
wherever  they  may  be.  and  regardless  of  their 
race,  their  creed,  or  their  color. 

Our  liberal  heritage  gives  us  not  only  the 
necessary  framework  but  provides  us  with  a 
sense  of  direction.  It  also  gives  us  an  effec- 
tive yardstick  with  which  to  measure  day-to- 
day poUcles  against  long-term  global  objec- 
tives. 

Those  objectives  must  be  clearly,  unequiv- 
ocally and  persuasively  stated  and  restated: 
A  world  at  peace,  with  increasing  national 
self-determination,  economic  growth,  and 
social  dignity  for  all  men  everywhere. 

Every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  the 
present  peace  by  terror  cannot  last  indefi- 
nitely. If  there  is  to  be  a  real  peace,  we  must 
find  the  means  to  break  loose  from  the  sterile 
and  Infinitely  dangerous  impasse  into  which 
the  coid  war  has  forced  tis. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  cold  war  will  not 
disappear  for  the  asking.  It  was  created  by 
Soviet  pressures  for  world  domination.  It 
can  be  eased  only  as  these  pressures  are  eased 
and  diverted. 

What  kinds  of  policies  from  us  are  most 
likely  to  help  accomplish  this  result? 

WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  ne- 
gotiate a  disarmament  agreement  with  mean- 
ingful safeguards,  a  powerful  American  mili- 
tary apparatus  is  essential.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  necessary  further  to  bolster  our  defenses 
if  we  are  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  cannot  win  the  arms  race. 
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But  we  must  recognize  military  power  for 
what  it  is:  An  essential  barrier  to  direct 
Communist  aggression.  For  the  long  haul 
the  most  Important  question  is  what  we  do 
or  fall  to  do  behind  that  barrier. 

In  order  to  achieve  its  objective  of  world 
dominance,  the  Kremlin  must  first  split  the 
600  million  skilled,  highly  industrialized 
part  of  the  West.  This  means  separating 
America  from  Europe. 

The  most  direct  approach  to  this  objective 
is  a  frontal  threat  to  European  security, 
reljring  in  the  last  analysis  on  Soviet  mili- 
tary might.  We  now  see  this  tactic  at  work 
again  in  the  Berlin  crisis. 

But  there  is  a  second  Soviet  tactic  which 
the  administration  has  failed  adequately  to 
take  into  account. 

Lenin  once  said  that  the  road  to  Parts  lies 
through  Pelplng  and  Calcutta.  He  believed 
that  if  communism  could  secure  control  of 
even  an  Important  fraction  of  the  Asian  and 
African  raw  materials  on  which  heavily  In- 
dustrialized Europe  depends,  America  could 
be  Isolated  and  eventually  brought  to  terms. 
Khrushchev  is  now  pursuing  both  of  these 
tactics  simultaneously  with  great  skill  and 
determination  and  with  a  steadily  increas- 
ing supply  of  capital  and  technicians  for 
export  to  the  underdeveloped  continents. 

In  dealing  with  this  challenge,  our  historic 
Democratic  Party  dedication  to  human 
dignity — our  concern  for  man — can  provide 
us   with   a   useful   guide  to  action. 

It  will  warn  us,  for  instance,  against 
trading  the  sUtus  quo  in  Berlin  for  the 
status  quo  in  Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. If  such  a  deal  Is  presented  to  us 
in  the  coming  months  as  an  "American 
diplomatic  victory,"  let  us  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is — no  more  or  no  less  than  an  ex- 
pedient, naked  sellout  of  the  120  million  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  will  lead  us  to  Insist  on  more  sensitive 
and  better  trained  representatives  In  our  far- 
flung  foreign  operation— representatives 
who  will  spend  more  lime  In  the  villages 
and  less  on  the  diplomatic  cocktail  circuit. 
It  will  cause  us  to  press  for  Information 
programs  that  reflect  the  true  America,  with 
both  Its  strength  and  imperfections  which 
we  are  struggling  to  correct— Instead  of  the 
synthetic,  unreal,  perfectlonized  Image  we 
have  so  often  arrogantly  presented  to  the 
world. 

It  will  lead  us  to  suggest  an  expanded  and 
Improved  economic  aid  program;  not  to  buy 
allies  or  even  solely  to  stop  communism,  but 
because  we  believe  in  man's  right  to  live 
and  prosper  under  governments  of  his  own 
choosing:  that  Is  all  men.  not  slmplv  Euro- 
peans and  Americans. 

It  win  enable  us  to  see  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  an  adequate  military  defense  to 
protect  our  freedom  and  to  Insist  that  we 
get  that  defense.  But  It  will  never  allow  us  to 
forget  that  our  enduring  objective  Is  to  help 
create  societies  worthy  of  freedom. 

It  will  encourage  vw  to  persevere  in  any 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  any 
level  that  offers  the  slightest  hope  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  arms  race,  but  to  insist 
hardheadedly  on  effective  inspection  safe- 
guards. 

It  will  lead  us  to  place  a  higher  value  on 
person-to-person  contacts  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  because  we  know  that  Individual 
Americans  are  best  able  to  explain  to  others 
what  America  is  all  about  and  thereby  to 
give  the  He   to   Communist   propaganda. 

It  will  make  us  forego  arrogant,  patronizing 
talk  of  America  as  a  self-appointed  leader 
of  the  free  world,  because  we  know  that  In  a 
truly  free  world  leadership  cannot  be  im- 
posed or  bought,  and  that  our  efforts  to  as- 
simae  it  create  resentment. 

It  will  encourage  us  to  look  on  our  agri- 
cultural plenty  as  one  of  Americas  greatest 
asseU.    and    to    propose    imaginative    new 


techniques  that  will  enable  us  to  distribute  a 
major  part  of  it  each  year  to  an  under- 
nourished world,  not  to  ptirchase  sub- 
servience, but  in  the  Interests  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

It  will  serve  to  remind  us  that  we,  our- 
selves, were  bom  in  revolution  and  that 
those  who  now  seek  to  discard  colonial  rule, 
ready  or  unready  for  self-government  as  they 
may  be,  are  walking  In  our  footsteps. 

It  win  underscore  the  fact  that  In  our 
strivings  for  national  security,  democratic 
America  seeks  not  satellites  but  partners. 

HOPE    rOR    PCACK 

I  deeply  believe  that  out  of  such  convic- 
tions and  actions,  rooted  as  they  are  in  an 
understanding  and  respect  for  our  fellowmen. 
a  revitalized  Democratic  Party  can  create  a 
new  basis  for  America's  relations  with  man- 
kind. 

I  believe  that  we  can  bring  America  Into 
direct,  creative  communication  with  the  great 
movements  which  are  sweeping  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America:  movements  that  are  Im- 
patient of  the  past,  eager  for  the  future, 
opposed  to  any  ideology  which  denies  the 
dignity  of  man;  yet  confused,  frurtr  ted.  and 
looking   for   political    shortcuts. 

Many  Democratic  leaders  are  already 
speaking  out  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson  would 
have  us  do.  and  none  more  earnestly,  more 
thoughtfully,  or  more  persuasively  than  your 

own  HUBEKT  HUMPHKET. 

But  others  hold  back,  wondering  about 
our  proper  tactics,  uncertain  of  our  real 
objectives  and  hopeful  that  administration 
errors  and  valid  domestic  political  appeals 
will  Bufllce  to  pull  our  party  through. 

I  emphasize  that  these  other  appeals  are 
valid.  In  nothing  I  have  said  do  I  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  broad  domestic  Issues  with 
which  our  party  Is  Identified  should  In  any 
way  be  subordinated  or  neglected. 

I  am  merely  insisting  that  alone  they  are 
not  enough,  and  that  to  rely  on  them  exclu- 
sively for  a  Democratic  White  House  victory 
In  I960,  Is  wishful  thinking. 

May  I  add  that  it  U  also  profoundly  un- 
worthy of  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 

America's  progress  from  decade  to  decade 
has  never  been  reflected  by  a  steadily  rising 
curve.  Rather  It  has  come  In  te  series  of 
bold  forward  surges  Interspersed  by  periods 
of  apathy.  Inaction,  and  breath  catching. 

Invariably  when  the  time  has  come  to 
move  forward  again.  It  has  been  Democratic 
Party  leaders  from  Jefferson  to  Truman  who 
have  caught  the  vision,  set  the  goals,  blown 
the  bugles,  and  led  the  charge. 

In  the  1930"8  the  Democratic  Party,  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  carried  America  to  a  new 
peak  of  greatness.  In  dealing  with  the  threat 
to  postwar  Europe,  we  responded  again. 

Since  1953  a  Republican  administration 
at  a  great  crisis  point  In  history  has  Iseen 
content  to  protect  past  gains  and  to  preserve 
wherever  it  can  a  sUtus  quo  which  most  of 
mankind  no  longer  considers  adequate. 

Now  we  Democrats  face  our  historically 
famUlar  responsibility:  To  reassess  Americas 
objectives  In  the  framework  of  a  new  chal- 
lenge, and  to  refocus  our  liberal  traditions 
on  a  world  that  offers  Infinitely  greater  pos- 
sibilities than  anything  our  fathers  knew. 

Jefferson  believed  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  Intended  for  all  mankind.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  January  1961  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  Congress  will 
have  earned  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  he 
was  right. 


REPLY  TO  ATTACKS  ON  MICHIGAN 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguishfid  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart),  recently 
addressed  the  Women's  National  Demo- 


cratic Club.  The  subject  of  hla  address 
was  the  falsity  of  the  attack  that  has 
been  waged  against  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

This  speech  summarized  the  myths 
that  have  arisen  about  the  pre.sent  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate  in  Michigan. 
and  presented  a  systematic,  documented 
reply  to  each  of  these  distorted  charges. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league's remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Notes  Prom  Remarks  bt  Senator  Philip  a. 
HABr,  OF  Michigan,  at  Michican-Wibcon- 
siM  LuNCHroN.  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Washington.  DC.  April  16 
1959 

The  following  are  some  of  the  myths  and 
facu  about  political  exchanges  In  the  Bute 
of  Michigan  that  have  attracted  nationwide 
attention 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  said  in  presenting 
thlB  summation;  "Let  no  one  mistake  this 
for  another  chapter  In  an  old  debate  al)out 
who  hit  what. 

•  The  truth  U  that  all  of  the  people  of 
Michigan  hope  that  this  book  Is  now  ended. 
My  comments  today  have  the  sole  purpose 
of  pointing  up  what  efforu  designed  to 
achieve  short-term  political  advantage  can 
do  to  the  long-term  pollUcal  Interesu  of  a 
State. 

"Here  are  some  myths  about  Michigan  that 
have  been  made  prominent,  and  some  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  the  facts: 

The  myth  (from  the  U.S.  News  ft  World 
Report  article  A  Welfare  State  Runs  Into 
Trouble.'  reh.  13.  1959):  'All  the**  prob- 
lems have  combined  to  add  to  the  State's 
financial  worries.  New  business  enterprises 
are  slow  to  come  to  Michigan.' 

"The  fact  (Ann  Arbor  News.  Mar.  6. 
1959)  :  Consumers  Power  Co.  said  it  will 
spend  9117.800.000  thU  year  as  part  of  a 
•575  million  gas  and  electric  aervlce  expan- 
sion program  over  the  next  5  years. 

"  'Other  expantion  projecU  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  Co.  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  $69  million  this  year. 
Also  announced  was  an  expansion  program 
in  the  Muskegon  area  by  Brunswick-Balke- 
Col  lender  which  will  add  600  workers. 

•  Ford  Is  going  to  spend  %3b  mlUion  Im- 
proving its  steel  manufacturing  plant  In 
Dearborn  The  program  Is  expected  to  ex- 
tend into  1962.' 

'The  myth  (US  News  h  World  Report. 
February  13.  1959):  One  reason  frequently 
cited  by  some  businessmen  for  this  decline 
in  Jobs  is  that  the  Bute  has  an  unfavorable 
climate  for  attracting  and  holding  private 
business  and  Industry.  All  through  the  State 
government,  businessmen  say.  they  r\xn  Into 
an  attitude  of  hostility." 

"The  fact  (Detroit  Times.  March  23,  1960) : 
If  Michigan  has  lost  its  dynamic  aggressive- 
ness— If  Michigan's  economic  glories  are  all 
of  the  past  and  none  lie  ahead,  someone 
should  tell  the  big  three  of  the  automobile 
world  which  has  Invested  in  excess  of  M", 
billion  In  Michigan  facilities  since  1960." 

'The  myth  (from  the  Republican  National 
Committee  pubMcatlon  Battlellne,  an  article 
entitled  The  Welfare  State  HIU  Bottom. 
March  4.  1959,  picks  up  much  of  the  same 
material  used  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port article) :  With  the  the  political  backing 
and  guidance  of  Walter  Reuther.  WUliams 
has  Jumped  the  State's  overall  annual 
spending  from  about  tSOO  million  to  over  tl 
billion.  And  budget  balancing  has  been 
Fcrapped  in  favor  of  more  and  more  deficit 
spending. 

"  The  result  of  these  disastrous  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  some  Democrats  would 
adopt  for  the  Federal  Government,  has  been 
fiscal   catastrophe.      Michigan,   one   of   thi 
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wealfhlest  of  States,  has  a  State  government 
which  IS  stone  cold  broke.' 

"The    fact:    Commenting    on    this    charge 
which    first    appeared    In    the    U.S.   News   & 
V/orld    Report    article,    the    Detroit    "nmes 
'  March  22.   1959.  said: 

"  Then  look  a  few  pages  farther  back  in  the 
s.-.me  Issue  of  the  same  publication. 

"  Without  reference  to  Michigan  It  dis- 
closes that  State  spending — for  all  States^ 
now  totals  more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
It  did  in  1946. 

"  And  it  says:  "Put  your  finger  anywhere 
on  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  odds  are 
that  you'll  find  a  State  In  serious  financial 
difficulty'." 

The  myth  (Senator  Dirksen.  April  8.  1969, 
Congressional  Rxcoro)  :  "I  am  advised.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  favorite  beverage  nowa- 
.  days  In  some  of  the  better  emporiums  In 
Michigan  Is  a  delightful  little  concoction 
«nown  as  Michigan  on  the  rocks." 

"The  fact:  The  most  recent  comparative 
ilgures  for  SUte  spending  and  debt  liave  Just 
been  released  by  the  U5.  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  report  shows  that  Mr.  Dirk- 
sENs  State  ranks  13th  highest  in  the  Nation 
and  that  Michigan  follows  behind  after  10 
other  SUtes  (24th).  It  shows  further  that 
Illinois.  lUce  nearly  half  the  other  States,  is 
considerably  above  the  national  average  with 
a  net  long-term  per  capita  debt  of  $277.09. 
while  Michigan's  per  capita  average  Is  only 
$220.24.  The  national  average  for  the  States 
is  $274  45. 

"The  myth  (Chicago  Tribune,  February  25. 
1959):  "He  (Williams)  wanu  a  personal  in- 
come tax.  a  corporation  tax.  a  tax  on  finan- 
cial institutions  and  an  Increase  In  the  State's 
constitutional  debt  limit." 

"The  fact:  Robert  P.  Brlggs.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Michigan  Consumers  Power 
Co  (Jackson.  Mich.  Citlzen-PaUlot.  April 
4.  1959)  had  this  to  say  about  the  present  ux 
system: 

••  He  said  that  •  •  •  he  was  shocked  at  how 
regressive  the  present  tax  structure  Is. 

•  'Persons  with  incc^me  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  pay  12  cenU  SUte  and  local  tax  on  the 
dollar  •  •  •  while  those  In  the  $7,000  to  $12.- 
000  bracket  pay  6  cents  on  the  dollar. 

'■  A  sales  Ux  would  only  magnify  this  prob- 
lem.' 

"The  myth:  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Fred 
Seaton.  at  Gettysburg.  Pa  .  on  April  3.  1959. 
said : 

"  What  has  really  happened  in  Michigan 
Is  that  for  to  long  the  present  was  allowed 
to  cannibalize  the  future.' 

"The  fact  (Detroit  Times.  March  23.  1959)  : 
Michigan's  population  is  growing  faster  than 
any  other  Bute's  except  California  and  Flor- 
ida ••  •  Michigan  contributes  more  of  lu 
tax  revenues  to  higher  education  than  any 
other  Stau  In  the  Union,  a  point  that  must 
Hppeal  to  new  settlers  In  the  State.' 

"The  myth;  Senator  Barry  Golowater  in 
a  Lincoln  Day  speech  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  on 
February  9.  1959.  said: 

"  What  U  wrong  with  this  SUte  is  not 
economic,  it  Is  pollUcal.  •   •   • 

"  'It  is  because  the  Democrat  Party  in  your 
State  Is  a  shell— merely  a  label— taken  over 
by  a  special  interest.  That  specUl  Interest 
Is  the  United  Automobile  Workers.  And  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  rank-and-file  union 
members.  I  am  referirng  to  a  few  politically 
nmblUous  union  leaders,  men  with  a  Social- 
1st  background.   •    •    • 

"  His  Is  the  hidden  hand  behind  the  poli- 
cies in  the  State  of  Michigan  which  have 
brought  this  great  industrial  SUte  to  its 
knees,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

"  The  stranglehold  of  the  labor  poiiUciana 
on  the  SUte  of  Michigan  U  a  well-known 
fact  to  businessmen  across  the  country.* 

"The  fact  ('The  Commentator.'  an  article 
by  W.  K.  Kelsey  in  the  Detroit  News.  Febru- 
ary 11.  1950):  "Everybody  familiar  with  the 
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hUtory  of  Michigan  during  the  past  decade 
knows  that  the  hidden  hand  of  Mr.  Reuther 
and  the  stranglehold  of  the  labor  politicians 
have  not  controlled  six  Republican  legUla- 
tures.  which  with  the  connivance  of  stupid 

^^^?;.^*'",^'°"^^'  Michigan  to  lU  present 
condlUon  of  silly  Impotence. 

,  JJ^""*'""  ''"  ^"^  elected  Governor  In 
1948.  At  the  same  time  the  people  chose  a 
legislature  whose  senate  consisted  of  9  Dem- 
ocrats and  23  Republicans,  and  whose  house 
stood  39  Democrats  to  61  Republicans. 

"  The  Ule  was  repeated  In  1950.  except 
that  the  Democratic  Governor  had  the  back- 
ing of  only  7  Democrats  in  the  senate  and 
34  in  the  house.  Again  in  1952  the  Demo- 
craU  had  little  to  say;  they  gained  one  sena- 
tor but  no  represenUtlves. 

"  'Is  anyone  silly  enough  to  believe  that 
in  those  6  years,  when  both  houses  were 
firmly  held  by  the  Republicans.  Governor 
WUliams  and  Walter  Reuther  had  their  way 
with  the  legUlature?  If  they  did.  theirs  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  conjuring  tricks 
In  all  history.' 

"The  myth  (Battle  Line.  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  March  4.  1959,  'The  Wel- 
fare SUte  Hits  Bottom') :  Any  American  con- 
fused over  »ho  Is  right— the  President  or 
hU  free-spending  critics— can  resolve  the  Is- 
sue by  studying  Michigan  which  has  been 
run  the  past  10  years  by  Gov.  G  Mennen 
Williams  as  a  sort  of  model  ADA-UAW  SUte.' 

•The  fact:  Commenting  on  the  fact  that 
the  No.  1  Indictment  of  Michigan  is  that  It 
Is  a  welfare  sUte,  the  Detroit  "Mmes,  March 
22,  1959,  assembled  these  InterStlng  facts 
of  what  Is  being  spent  by  SUte  and  local 
governments  In  various  States  for  Institu- 
tional and  nonlnstltutional  aid  for  the 
needy: 

"  "Welfare  costs  each  Michigan  citizen 
$16.30. 

^'  "It  costs  each  Ohio  citizen  $17.71. 

"  "In  Arkansas— where  some  businessmen 
dream  of  finding  respite  from  the  welfare 
SUte.  It  was  $19.17.   •   •    • 

""  In  CalifornU— where  they  are  so  shocked 
over  Michigan's  plight— the  welfare  cosu  for 
each  citizen  is  $29.19. 

"  'And  in  Oklahoma  it  Is  $47.73.' 

"The  myth:  Again.  In  the  Saginaw  Lin- 
coln Day  speech  by  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water.  February  9.  1959: 

"  'We  have  seen  that  the  Michigan  predica- 
ment is  very  real  and  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread conviction  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
that  Michigan  Is  no  longer  a  good  place  In 
which  to  expand  or  to  enter  with  a  new 
manufacturing  business.' 

"The  fact:  The  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. September  1958,  In  a  brochure  en- 
tlUed  "Area  Development  Bulletin"  measures 
variations  In  Industrial  growth  by  States  on 
the  basU  of  value  added  by  manufacture 
1947-56. 

"The  average  value  added  in  all  States  was 
88  percent. 

'•Value  added  In  Michigan  was  106  percent. 
Only  one  other  northern  industrial  SUte  was 
higher  than  Michigan,  and  that  was  Ohio, 
with  108  percent. 

""The  myth  (Fred  A.  Seaton.  Secretary  of 
Interior.  Gettysburg,  April  3.  1959)  :  "In 
Michigan,  a  political  force  under  a  pro- 
fessedly liberal  banner  has  for  a  decade 
avoided  the  hard  realities  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State's  finances  and  relied 
heavily  on  deficit  financing.  As  a  resvUt. 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  is  presently  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  dealer  in  deficits.' 

"The  fact:  33  days  after  assiunlng  office, 
the  Governor  of  Michigan  sent  to  the  Re- 
pul>lican-controlled  legislature  on  February 
2,  1949.  a  tax  message  calling  for  tax  levies 
to  close  the  gap  between  expenditures  and 
revenues. 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  over  the  period  of  Gov- 
ernor Williams'  Incumbency,  the  Republican 
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legislature  has  appropriated  99  percent  of 
K..!  ^""ted,"P«ndltures  by  the  Governor, 
but  it  has  faUed  to  heed  his  continuing  call 
to  close  the  revenue  gap  in  tax  messages  of 

f^o'^^cit-  ^^^'-  ^'■*=^  »'  1»51;  January  10. 
1962;  February  10,  1C53;  January  27  1955- 
February  7.  1956;  February  22.  1957;  and 
January  21,  1958  ' 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  repeated  charges  that  has 
been  leveled  at  Michigan  in  recent 
months  is  that  the  present  State  admin- 
istration. aUegedly  under  the  sinister 
hand  of  some  labor  leaders,  has  turned 
Michigan  into  a  so-called  welfare  state 
It  may  well  be  that  there  are  such  States 
in  this  Nation.  I  would  assume  that  one 
could  classify  such  States  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  spend  for  government. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  to  which  I  now  refer  be  inserted 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  is  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  from  figures  gathered  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  was  printed  in  the 
April  19.  1959,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  The  table  sets 
forth  what  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  spend,  per  capita, 
for  government. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  table  with  the  same  interest  as 
I  did.  A  careful  reading  might  serve,  at 
least,  to  give  some  pause  to  those  who 
have  attacked  Michigan  as  a  welfare 
state. 

They  might  note,  as  I  did.  that  Michi- 
gan stands  15th  among  the  States  in 
per  capita  governmental  expenditure. 
They  might  note  that  Arizona  stands 
12th.  for  instance,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
electer  representative  of  the  people  of 
Arizona  would  care  to  have  his  State 
characterized  as  a  welfare  state.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  elected  officials 
of  the  other  13  States  which  stand  ahead 
of  Michigan  in  per  capita  governmental 
expenditure. 

If  the  per  capita  State  expenditure  for 
all  government  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  what  kind  of  government  is  now  en- 
joyed in  Michigan,  let  me  cite  the  rank 
of  Michigan  in  per  capita  expenditure 
for  public  welfare.  This  figure,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other,  should  indicate 
which  States  can  be  classified  as  welfare 
states. 

The  table  indicates  that  Michigan 
stands  34th  in  the  Nation.  Again,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Representatives  of  Arizona, 
which  stands  23d.  would  not  want  to  be 
classified  as  Representatives  of  a  welfare 
state,  nor  would  the  Representatives  of 
the  32  other  States  which  outrank  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  these 
truths  about  Michigan  replaced  the  lies 
and  slanders  that  irresponsible  (>ersons 
have  cast  against  my  State. 

One  newspaper  that  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  setting  forth  the  truth 
is  the  Detroit  Times,  which  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  entitled  "The 
Real  Truth  About  Michigan." 

I  commend  these  articles  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  found  themselves  ' 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  repeating  these 
falsehoods.  All  the  articles  can  be  found 
in  recent  issues  of  the  Congressional 
Record.     ^ 
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The  Detroit  Times,  however,  has  con- 
tinued Its  public  service  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  by  sununarizing  the  articles  in 
a  full-page  advertisement. 


This  advertisement  appeared  In  Mon-  TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 

day's  New  York  Times,  and  I  ask  unanl-  articles  presented  by  Senator  McNamara 

mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

Record.  ord,  as  follows: 
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«  Compiitutlon  bosi-d  on  e«(lmute<l  population  as  of  July  I,  19.57. 
'including  amounts  for  "Other  education,"  not  shown  M>|iarati-ly. 


'  Not  appllcalile. 


In  our  awesome  contemplation  of  the  $77 
billion  Federal  budget,  we  are  likely  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  State  and  local  govern- 
menta  now  cost  more  than  $60  billion  a  year. 
The  above  chart  showing  State  spending  on 
a  per  capita  basis  was  prepared  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  from  Census  Bureau  flgu.  . 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  ending  June  30,  1957. 
the  latest  full-year  figures  available.  It 
shows,  for  instance,  that  Nevada  spent  the 
most  per  citizen  ($367)  and  Arkansas  the 
least  ($147);  that  California  spent  the  most 
for  schools  ($98  per  capita)  and  Arkansas  the 
least  ($30):  that  Connecticut  spent  the  most 
for  highways  ($106)  and  South  Carolina  the 
least  ($26);  that  Oklahoma  spent  the  most 
for  such  public  welfare  as  Aid  to  the  poor  and 
blind  ($46)  and  Virginia  the  least  ($6);  that 
New  York  spent  the  moat  for  hospitals  and 
other  health  services  ($33)  and  South  Da- 
kota the  least  ($8). 

Thk  Real  Trttth  Aboxtf  Michigan 
First,  let  \u  say  this. 
We  are  very,  very  fond  ol  the  Stat«  of 
Mlchlgsn.     The   entire   State.     Its   forest*. 


Its  lakes.  Its  rivers.  Its  wildlife.  Its  farm- 
lands.    Its  Industry.     Its  people. 

When  we  hear  too  many  negative  com- 
ments about  It — and.  in  recent  months,  there 
have  been  plenty — we  figure  that  those  who 
are  making  them  either  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about  or  that  they  have  an 
ax  to  grind. 

Don't  mlsunderntand  us. 

There  are  definitely  negative  things  that 
can  be  said  about  the  State,  but,  of  late, 
there  has  been  a  riish  of  completely  negative 
comments.  And,  in  our  book,  all  bad  is  as 
erroneous  as  all  good. 

With  this  In  mind,  we  called  together  six 
of  our  writers  on  the  Detroit  Times  and 
asked  them  to  report  the  real  truth  about 
Michigan,  as  they  saw  it.  We  asked  them 
to  report  on  labor,  industry,  the  tax  structure, 
research,  every  facet  of  Michigan  life  that 
has  been  given  a  negative  Image  lately. 

Here  Is  what  they  said: 

WSLFAXC   ■TATBT UNFAim    TAXZSt 

John  Creeoy  started  the  series  of  artlclee 
by  serolng  tn  on  two  of  the  most  prominent 
arill-Mlchlgnn    allegations.     Regarding    the 


welfare  state  accusation,  Creecy  pointed  out 
that — if  this  meant  public  welfare:  institu- 
tional and  noninstitutional  aid  to  the  needy: 

"A  new  Xi&.  census  report  shows  what  this 
cost — in  terms  of  both  State  and  local  taxes — 
for  each  Michigan  citizen  •  •  •  and  for  the 
citizens  of  every  other  State. 

"Welfare  cost  each  Michigan  citizen  116.30. 

"It  cost  each  Ohio  citizen  $17.71. 

"It  cost  each  Arkansas  citizen  $19.17. 

"In  California  •  •  •  the  welfare  cost  for 
each  citizen  is  $39.19. 

"And  in  Oklahoma  it  U  $47.73.  •  •  • 

"Among  all  the  State*  Michigan  ranked 
34th  In  this  respect." 

Regarding  the  tax  structure.  Creecy  again 
compared  Michigan  to  other  States.  He  re- 
ported that  the  average  California  citizen 
pays  $237.87  In  State  and  local  levies,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  cetuus  study. 

"Id  New  York  the  average  cltlsen  pays 
$339.31. 

"In  Wisconsin  •  •  •  It's  $184.47. 

"Michigan?  It's  $181.18  pw  oitizea.  We 
rank  13th  among  the  states  In  this  re- 
gard. When  taies  are  considered  u  •  per- 
centage of  personal  means  we  rank  31st." 
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James  Boynton,  Detroit  Times  financial 
editor,  found  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  examples  of  current  In- 
vestment by  industry,  he  singled  out  such 
examples: 

"Ann  Arbor:  Where  Parke  Davis  &  Co.  and 
the  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  are  building  multl- 
mlUlon-doUar  research  laboratories.  And 
where  Hoover  Ball  &  Bearing  Co.  and  Buhr 
Machine  Co.  have  Just  completed  big  new 
plants. 

"Ecorse:  Where  the  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Division  of  National  Steel  Corp.  will  spend 
$100  million  constructing  a  new  mill. 

"Kalamazoo:  Where  the  Upjohn  Co.  has 
commenced  a  $12  million  expansion  pro- 
gram. Including  what  probably  will  be  the 
biggest  oince  building  in  the  State  outside 
Detroit.  Also  where  the  Checker  Cab  Manu- 
factiu-lng  Co.  is  investing  $5  million  In  cap- 
ital costs  In  connection  with  production  of 
its  new  parsenger  car. 

"Grand  Rapids:  Where  the  Blssell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Co..  Lear,  Inc..  and  Blandlng  Pai>er 
Products  are  expanding  to  take  advantage  of 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Lakes 
market. 

"Muskegon :  Where  Brunswlck-Balke-Col- 
lender  is  pouring  several  millions  of  dollars 
into  a  brand  new  pin -setter  manufacturing 
plant. 

"Detroit:  Where  Detroit  Edison  is  em- 
barked on  a  $3  billion  5-year  expansion  pro- 
gram, with  $68  million  to  be  spent  this  year: 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  expanding 
at  the  rate  of  $75  million  a  year:  Michigan 
Consolidated  Gas  Co.  recently  announced  It 
would  spend  $30  million  in  addition  to  an- 
other $20  million  for  Its  new  office  building 
in  the  civic  center:  Consumers  Power  Co. 
this  year  will  make  the  largest  capital  ex- 
penditures in  its  territory — $1174  million; 
General  Telephone  Co.  is  spending  $12.8  mil- 
lion on  1960  expansion." 

REirrHCRiBMr 

Jack  Crellin.  Detroit  l^mes  labor  editor, 
quoted  UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reuther  as 
saying  employers  who  claim  they  are  moving 
out  of  Michigan  to  escape  high  wage  rates 
are  whistling  in  the  dark. 

"The  small  guy,"  said  Reuther.  "might  t>e 
able  to  hide  out  for  a  while  In  a  corner  of 
Arkansas,  but  eventually  his  plant  Is  going 
to  be  organized  and  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  living  wage.  •  •  • 

"Ford  plants."  continued  Reuther,  "pay 
the  same  rate  for  the  same  work  regardless 
of  where  they  are  located  In  this  country. 
The  differential  between  General  Motors 
plants  Is  only  a  matter  of  pennies." 

DOES  artrrHxa  contkol  coveknob  williamst 

"Nothing  could  be  more  ludlcrovu,"  said 
Reuther. 

"I  actually  see  blm  only  three  or  fotir  times 
a  year  and  then  on  a  public  platform.  I  have 
never  sought  to  Infiuence  him  and  he  has 
never  sought  my  advice. 

"I  think  If  anyone  can  control  a  person  In 
public  office  he  Isn't  worthy  of  holding  the 
office.  If  I  thought  I  could  control  'Soapy' 
Williams  I  would  be  opposed  to  him." 

AUTOMOTIVE    ICIGKATIONT 

Tom  Kleene,  Detroit  Times  automotive 
editor,  reported  that  "most  of  the  qualifica- 
tions that  made  Michigan  the  center  of  auto- 
motive production  In  the  Industry's  Infancy 
remain. 

"Added  to  these  are  many  new  ones,  and 
the  greatest  Is  the  all-Important  fact  that 
the  lnd\istry  now  Is  here.  A  mass  flight 
would  be  about  as  practical  for  the  automo- 
tive industry  as  moving  the  entire  Govern- 
ment  structure  and  Its  buUdlnp  out  of 
Washington.  D.C.  •  •  • 

"Actually  the  process  of  decentralization  Is 
almost  as  old  as  the  industry  Itself.  •  •  • 
Henry  Pord  realized  the  advantage  of  locat- 
ing an  assembly  plant  near  the  consumer 


soon  after  his  company  went  into  mass  pro- 
duction. The  result  was  that  at  one  time  in 
the  early  1920's  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  assembly  plants  as  It 
now  has.  •  •  • 

"Chrysler  Corp.  states  that  •  •  •  in  con- 
sidering specific  sites,  It  Icmks  for  an  area 
capable  of  supplying  the  plant  personnel  of 
the  type  needed  within  a  30-mile  radius. 

"Next  comes  consideration  of  such  things 
as  zoning  ordinances,  land  costs,  type  of  soil, 
accessibility  to  railroads  and  trunk  highways, 
availability  of  water,  sanitary,  and  drainage 
systems,  olectrlcity  and  gas.  and  terrain 
which  win  not  require  costly  grading. 

"Chrysler  reports  that  when  a  ^lant  is 
lured  Into  a  community  by  such  Inducements 
as  free  land  the  result,  in  most  cases.  Is  not  a 
happy  situation  either  for  the  community  or 
for   the  company  concerned." 

Kleene  pointed  out  that  for  new  capital 
expenditures  for  the  Industry's  greatest  3- 
year  expansion  boom  (prepared  for  1B54,  1955. 
and  1956,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census)  :  "Of 
a  total  Investment  of  $3,272  million  •  •  • 
$1,282  million  was  spent  In  Michigan,  or  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  total." 

He  concluded:  "Actually,  the  present 
spreading  out  of  the  automobile  Industry 
from  the  focal  point  of  Detroit  reflects  the 
optimism  of  the  manufacturers  over  the 
future  market  which — Indirectly  at  least — 
makes  this  area's  Insurance  policy  all  the 
more  secure." 

LACK    or   PXOGRCSS? 

Will  Hardy,  Detroit  Times  economics  writ- 
er, reminded  readers  that  "oft  forgotten  Is 
the  precept  that  American  communities  are 
built   around    their    transportation   systems. 

"When  water  transport  was  the  only  means 
of  mass  movement  of  materials,  our  Nation's 
first   great  cities   were  port  cities. 

"In  the  late  1800's  and  early  lOOO's.  rail- 
roads spurred  the  growth  of  Inland  cities. 

"Then  came  the  automotive  revolution,  and 
highways  brought  new  growth  to  hitherto 
remote  areas  and  added  to  the  transporta- 
tion complex  of  the  cities. 

"Detroit  and  Michigan,  ahead  In  automo- 
biles. Jumped  ahead  of  the  Nation  in  high- 
ways. 

"Now,,  with  the  air  age  blending  into  the 
space  age.  Detroit  has  soared  ahead  with  dra- 
matic development  of  the  Detroit  Metro- 
politan Airport,  the  Jewel  of  the  Nation's 
newest  and  foremost  landing  fields,  for  Jet- 
powered  transport  planes." 

He  further  pointed  out  that  "meanwhile 
In  roads.  Michigan  Is  making  a  fantastic  In- 
vestment to  keep  cars  and  trucks  moving 
freely.  •  •  •  When  the  current  highway 
construction  Is  completed  in  1962  •  •  •  900 
miles  of  expressways  will  connect  all  Mich- 
igan cities  with  population  of  more  than 
60,000  and  will  provide  through  routes  inter- 
connecting 95  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion and  90  percent  of  the  Industries." 

EESZAKCHT 

Jack  Pickering,  Detroit  inmes  science 
writer,  reported  that  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan ranks  third  In  the  United  States,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  California,  In  defense  proj- 
ects being  iiandled  for  the  Government. 
And  the  automobile  Industry  has  spent  many 
hundreds  of  millions  for  research  centers  in 
Detroit  and  Michigan. 

nx    ST7MMAET 

John  Creecy  concluded  the  series  of  Times 
articles  with  an  overall  report  on  the  Indus- 
trial climate  of  Michigan.  He  quotes  Wil- 
liam Haber,  noted  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  as  saying: 

"Assuming  high  levels  of  employment  na- 
tionally one  can  be  decidedly  optimistic 
about  Michigan's  economic  outlook.   •    •    • 

"Population  growth  by  itself  does  not 
generate  Jobs.  It  provides,  however,  a  sound 
basis  for  economic  growth.  •  •  • 


"There  is  no  exodus  of  industry  out  of 
Michigan.  There  are  more  manufacttiring 
plan^  operating  In  the  State  than  there  were 
in  1949  or  1953. 

"And  even  the  automobile  companies, 
while  they  are  now  building  elsewhere,  have 
made  substantial  Investments  and  expansion 
In  their  Detroit  and  other  Michigan  facili- 
ties In  the  postwar  period. 

"We  are  In  an  Industrial  redevelopment 
program.  The  resources  promise  Its  success 
once  we  pursue  It  with  the  vigor  which  has 
made  Michigan  a  great  Industrial  State." 

As  Creecy  points  out.  Industry  In  Michigan 
ha?  spent  $110  million  for  expansion,  a  Jump 
of  nearly  $30  million  from  the  1957  figure. 
The  total  outranked  every  State  except  Texas, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois.  Thus,  Michigan 
ranked  fourth  In  Industrial  construction  In 
1958. 

Phil  F.  de  Beattbien, 
Piiblis/ier,  the  Detroit  Timet. 


LABOR-MANAOEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad-  '^ 
ministration  of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other 
purp>oses. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  withhold  my 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
a  quandary  about  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  is  long.  It  is  technical.  It  is 
frightfully  involved.  It  is  difficult  to 
read,  let  alone  understand.  I  listened 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  earlier  this  afternoon, 
who  said  that  he  believed  some  parts 
of  the  amendment  would  improve  the 
bill  while  other  parts  of  it  would  not. 
Thus  the  Senator  suggested  that  dilTerent 
segments  of  the  pending  amendment 
ought  to  be  offered  separately.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
think  the  several  parts  should  be  offered 
separately,  so  that  we  can  pass  Judgment 
on  them  separately  and  vote  on  them 
separately.  That  is  in  the  interest  of 
good  procedure. 

I  am  prepared,  Mr.  President,  after  a 
reading  of  the  text  of  the  pending  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  support  unequivo- 
cally some  of  the  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment. With  respect  to  other  sections,  I 
desire  to  ask  some  questions.  Possibly  I 
shall  offer  language  which  in  my  Judg- 
ment would  improve  the  sections  about 
which  I  have  some  question. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  make  my 
position  crystal  clear.  I  feel  compelled, 
Mr.  President,  to  vote  against  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  In  its  present  "pack- 
age" form.  Having  said  that,  I  wish  to 
iterate  a  part  of  what  I  hope  will  be 
presented  to  me  tomorrow  In  a  form 
which  I  can  approve  by  my  vote. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  MaaaaehuMtta. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  la  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  If  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to  It  would  mean  that  all  amend- 
ments dealing  with  secondary  boycotts, 
prehirlng  agreements,  picketing,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  in  the  third  degree;  and 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  any  of  those  subjects 
if  the  substitute  amendment  were  agreed 
to  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  Is  that  the  parliamentary  sltua- 
Uon? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  If  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  then  become  im- 
possible to  deal  with  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, which  involve  the  most  sensitive 
and  delicate  areas  of  labor  relations. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  President, 
since  my  able  friend  from  Massachusetts 
has  raised  a  very  important  question,  will 
the  Chair  ofDcially  state  what  the  par- 
liamentary situation  would  be,  in  view 
of  what  the  able  Senator  has  suggested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  if  the  amendment  were 
•greed  to  as  a  substitute  for  title  VI,  the 
action  would  be  binding  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, and  specific  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment eould  be  reached  only  Indirectly  ,- 
•o  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  essentially  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  if  the  substitute  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  it  would  then  not  be 
open  to  any  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
language  per  se  would  not  be  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  only  way  by 
which  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
substitute  amendment  could  be  consid- 
ered would  be  by  offering  such  an  amend- 
ment prior  to  action  on  the  Dlrksen 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
essentially  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  an  amendment  to 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  were  to  be  of- 
fered, since  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  Dlrksen  amendment, 
could  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  agrees,  the  yeas  and  nays  can  be 
ordered  on  any  amendment. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  adopting  portions  of  the  so- 
called  Dlrksen  substitute  amendment.  Is 
it  not  correct  to  state  that  that  could  be 
done  by  any  Senutor's  offering  portions 
of  the  amendment,  if  he  so  desired,  as 
perfecting  amendments  to  the  original 
text  of  the  bill,  to  be  voted  upon  before 
the  substitute  amendment  Is  voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TiUe  VI 
is  open  to  perfecting  amendments  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  And 
title  VI  could  be  perfected  prior  to  a  vote 
on  the  Dlrksen  cubstltute  amendment, 
which  is  essentially  a  motion  to  strike 
and  to  insert. 

The  PRESIDINd  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  II  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
amendment  for  title  VI  were  agreed  to, 
then  there  would  be  dlfliculty  in  ofTering 
amendments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Dlrksen  amendment  itself  could  not  be 
later  amended,  once  it  had  been  agreed 
to,  but  it  would  be  possible  for  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offiTed  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  main  bill.  It  would  be 
possible  also  for  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  which 
would  put  It  in  both  places. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
order  to  amend  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
now  by  perfecting  amendments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 
While  the  Dlrksen  amendment  is  pend- 
ing, perfecting  amendments  could  be 
offered  to  the  original  bill  before  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
amendment  could  be  offered  piecemeal 
until  it  was  all  Incorporated  In  the  text 
of  the  original  bill,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Dlrksen  amendment,  if  that  were  so 
desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
with  respect  to  titlj  VI. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Yes;  aa 
to  title  VI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia to  conclude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  alone  in  the  questions  which  occur  to 
me  with  respect  to  the  substitute 
"package"  amendment.  On  some  parts 
of  the  amendment  It  Is  relatively  easy  to 
reach  a  conclusion.  One  provision  of  the 
substitute  amendment,  for  example, 
simply  states : 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  offlce  of  the 
General  Counsel  the  President  shall  desig- 


nate the  officer  or  employee  who  ehall  Mnre 
M  General  Counaei  during  such  vaoanoy. 

That  la  easy  to  vote  up  or  down.  I 
am  for  that.  It  seems  to  me  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  should  have  any  ques- 
tion about  it. 

However,  then  the  propoaal  becomes  a 
little  more  difficult.  Then  we  come  to 
the  provision  dealing  with  the  "no  man's 
land,"  which  is  a  complex  State-Fed- 
eral Jurisdictional  question.  It  may  be 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  on  that 
subject  is  effective.  It  may  be  that  the 
Members  of  the  committee  who  heard 
the  subject  discussed  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  views  pro  and  con,  so 
that  those  of  us  who  are  not  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  have  the  opi)ortunlty  to  make 
a  decision.    I  hope  this  may  be  the  case. 

Then  we  come  to  the  most  involved 
questions  of  all,  those  which  deal  with 
such  problems  as  so-called  organiza- 
tional picketing.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  we  need  legislation  in  this 
field.  If  the  employees  in  a  given  busi- 
ness determine  that  they  do  not  want 
to  belong  to  a  union.  I  think  the  public 
interest  clearly  requires  that  there 
should  not  be  any  right  to  picket  that 
business  the  very  next  day.  There 
should  be  some  type  of  reasonable  limi- 
tation upon  the  right  to  picket.  Ap- 
parently that  is  what  is  sought  in  a 
portion  of  the  amendment,  but  in  some 
other  of  the  language  on  this  pari  of  the 
substitute  is  awkward,  beclouded  and,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  deleted. 

We  come  to  some  langxiage  which  re- 
quires cross-examination  and  discussion. 
We  ought  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
pros  and  cons  in  this  debate.  a«  to  what 
is  meant  by  such  language  as  is  foimd 
on  page  62,  in  connection  with  this 
picketing  proposal: 

Where  the  labor  organisation  cannot  ss< 
tabllah  that  there  U  a  sufflclant  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  In  having  such 
labor  ortanlaatlon  repreaent  them  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purpose*— 

"Cannot  establish"  where?  ^Before 
whom?  Under  what  circumstances? 
Those  are  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered before  we  are  prepared  intelli- 
fently  to  vote  on  this  proposal. 

I  reiterate  that  I  believe  that  much  in 
the  substitute  is  good,  but  I  will  not  vote 
for  all  of  it,  because  I  still  question  some 
of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  controlled  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  [Mr.  DimcsknI 
and  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  he 
meant  by  his  request  that  the  total  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  and  all  perfect- 
ing amendments  would  be  2  hours,  or 
whether  he  meant  that  limitation  to  ap- 
ply only  to  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
to  each  of  the  amendments  to  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pro- 
posed limitation  is  2  hours.    I  have  con- 
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suited  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dirksen  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatir],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wlthdriiw  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  very  question  to  which  the  senior 
senator  from  California  addressed  him- 
self is  already  proposed  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  an  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  KkatinoI.  As  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  I  find  no  ob- 
jection to  It.  I  nm  certain  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  accept  It.  It  relates 
to  a  point  which,  in  the  debate  in  the 
committee,  brought  forth  much  com- 
ment, and  there  was  much  effort  on  our 
part  to  improve  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent proposal  would  it  be  in 
order  for  any  of  our  colleagues  to  offer 
perfecting  amendments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    It  would. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  rlpht  to  object 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainmif  a  clarinca- 
tlon,  what  would  be  the  time  allotted  in 
the  case  of  a  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered to  the  main  bill,  in  advance  of 
voting  on  the  Dlrksen  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  would 
be  such  time  as  Senators  who  control 
the  time  desired  to  allot. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Would 
that  time  come  out  of  the  2  hours? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.i.  The  pro- 
posed limitation  relates  to  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  bill  Itself 
would  be  in  order,  would  it  not?  That 
would  not  be  an  amendment  to  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  limitation  of  time  only  on  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  and  any  amend- 
ment thereto.  Any  time  allotted  would 
come  out  of  the  3  hours.  The  time  would 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dirksen  1  on  one  side  and  the 
majority  leader  on  the  other. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  As  I  un- 
derstood the  request  presented,  it  dealt 
with  the  Dlrksen  amendment  and  any 
amendments  thereto.  An  amendment 
to  title  VI  of  the  bill  would  not  come  in 
that  category. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  purpose 
was  to  permit  Senators  to  know  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  when  the  vote 
on  the  Dirksen  amendment  would  be 
taken,  which  would  be  not  more  than  2 
hours  from  now.  Some  time  will  be 
yielded  back.  The  opponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  tell  me  that  they 
will  use  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  might  be  somewhat 
restricted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  let 
the  request  apply  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto,  and 
to  any  amendment  which  might  perhaps 


be  offered  to  the  blU.   Would  that  meet 
the  Senator's  objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  ICr.  President,  li 
It  not  possible  to  have  perfecting  amend- 
menu  to  the  body  of  the  bUl  offered  at 
some  other  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  They  could 
be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  discuss- 
ing an  amendment  relating  to  one  par- 
ticular title. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  my  understanding  la  that  the 
term  "perfecting  amendmenU"  relates 
only  to  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
title  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
Dlrksen  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  my  re- 
quest is  not  clear,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
modify  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  be  not  to  exceed  2  hours 
debate  on  the  Dlrksen  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  or  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  or  perfecting  amend- 
menU to  the  bill 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  would 
the  Senator  like  to  have  the  agreement 
worded? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Senator  from  California 
should  wish  to  Insure  consideration  of  a 
portion  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  bill,  and 
he  preferred  to  vote  for  the  perfecting 
amendment  as  such,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  would 
have. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Debate 
and  such  a  presentation  should  not  have 
to  come  out  of  1  hour  of  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
canvassed  as  many  Members  as  possible. 
Wc  have  learned  that  the  opponents  will 
not  consume  an  hour.  Senators  desire  to 
make  other  plans  and  attend  other  meet- 
ings. It  would  be  desirable  if  we  could 
obUin  a  time  limitation  satisfactory  to 
Senators.  Some  Senator  may  have  an 
amendment  about  which  I  know  noth- 
ing. I  have  Ulked  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MundtI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetU  (Mr.  Kennedy].  I  have  Ulked 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KeatinoI.  The  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  KucHEL]  has  no  objection.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  modify  the  request  so  as  to 
include  language  satlsf  switory  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  if  possible. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  proceed  with  the  2  hours  of  de- 
bate tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] says  he  will  use  only  5  or  10  min- 
utes of  his  hour.  The  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  [Mr.  Mundt]  desires  5 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GOLDWATER]  dcsires  20  or  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  It  is  not 
particularly  important  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  it  so  happens  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  DakoU  has 
an  engagement  to  speak  down  town  at  a 


District  Bar  group  meeting  tonight,  and 
he  would  like  to  keep  that  engagement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  we  can 
obUin  the  proposed  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator can  keep  his  engagement.  He  could 
keep  an  engagement  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  offer  un  amendment  It  it  seems 
propitious,  dealing  with  a  senUnce  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  in  title  VI,  before 
we  proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think 
there  would  be  time  for  that  purpose, 
even  if  all  the  time  were  used.  I  am  sure 
that  the  opponenU  will  not  use  all  of 
their  time.  The  debau  should  be  con- 
cluded by  6:30  or  6:36. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Reading 
between  the  lines,  it  v^'ould  appear  that 
there  is  no  great  prospect  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  being  agreed  to,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  complicated 
amendment  will  be  accepted,  in  the 
present  Umper  of  the  SenaU,  with  an 
hour's  debate.  In  view  of  that  fact,  and 
the  fact  that  if  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to,  title  VI  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parllamenUry  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Dirkcen  substitute  for 
title  VI,  is  rejected,  title  VI  wiU  then  be 
open  to  amendment,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  as 
enured  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
writing,  as  follows : 

UNANIMOtrS-CONSXNT  AORSEMXNT 

Ordertd,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  8.  1555,  the  so-called  Labor  bill, 
further  debate  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DxasssN) 
striking  title  VI  and  subatltutlng  language 
therefor  and  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  thereof  and 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  controlled  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  LMr.  Johnson!  and 
the  minority  leader  or  any  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  30  minutes. 

I  may  answer  some  of  my  colleagues' 
fears  by  sUting  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  prevails,  there  will  be  no 
need  further  to  amend  title  VI,  and  no 
need  for  further  Taft-Hartley  amend- 
menU. 

I  may  add  further  for  the  comfort  of 
my  colleagues  that  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  Ervin  amendment  can  cerUinly 
have  no  qualms  in  voting  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  because  most  of  us.  I  am 
sure,  voted  for  the  Ervin  amendment  in 
the  belief  that  without  provisions  con- 
cerning secondary  boycotts  and  picket- 
ing, title  VI  is  valueless,  and  that  we 
would  like  to  consider  Taft-Hartley 
amendmenU  at  a  later  date. 
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Senators  who  voted  against  the  Ervin 
amendment  in  the  hope  of  having  some 
vehicle  to  which  to  attach  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  will  have  such  a  vehicle  in 
the  substitute  for  title  VI.  In  Eiddltion, 
the  amendments  In  which  they  are  Inter- 
ested are  included  in  the  substitute  for 
title  VI.  Every  amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  was  contained  in  title 
VI,  with  the  exception  of  that  relating 
to  supervisors.  Is  Included  in  the  EMrksen 
substitute  for  title  VI. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  second- 
ary boycott  and  picketing  prohibitions. 
I  voted  for  the  Ervin  amendment  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Now  that 
title  VI  Is  a  part  of  the  Kennedy-Ervin 
bill,  I  have  no  qualms  at  all  In  proceed- 
ing to  support  title  V  of  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  would  strike  out  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  because  he  considers  that 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are 
"nongermane"  to  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  he  describes 
as  being  to  "outlaw  malpractices  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  unions." 

The  administration  bill  has  a  broader 
purpose,  iiamely,  to  curb  the  improper 
practices  in  the  labor  and  management 
fields  revealed  by  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee, and  in  this  respect  many  of  its 
Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  are  not 
only  germane,  but  also  essential.  In 
this  respect,  the  present  provisions  of 
title  VI  are  totally  ineffective. 

Title  VI  completely  ignores  the  need  to 
protect  employers  and  employees  from 
recognition  or  organizational  picketing 
which  coerces  employees  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  under  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Title  VI 
ignores  the  need  to  make  more  effective 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act — to  elim- 
inate loopholes  which  enable  neutral 
employers  and  employees  to  be  dragged 
Into  labor  disputes  not  of  their  making 
and  which  enlarge  the  area  of  industrial 
dispute.  Title  VI  fails  to  deal  with  the 
pressing  Jurisdictional  no  man's  land  in 
an  effective  and  realistic  manner. 
Without  effective  provisions  in  these 
three  areas — secondary  boycotts,  co- 
ercive organizational  and  recognition 
picketing,  and  the  no  man's  land — this 
proposed  legislation  will  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  demonstrated  by  the  hearings  of 
the  select  committee. 

Corruption  in  unions  and  in  labor- 
management  relations  exists,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  corrupt  elements  have  in- 
filtrated into  this  area.  The  racketeers 
who  have  forced  their  way  Into  unions 
did  not  do  so  because  of  any  desire  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  workers. 
They  were  drawn  into  labor  organiza- 
tions not  merely  by  the  possibilities  pre- 
sented by  unguarded  union  treasuries  but 
because  certain  union  activities  could 
be  perverted  for  racketeering,  for  extort- 
ing money,  and  Inducing  bribe  payments 
from  fearful  or  corrupt  employers. 
These  activities  are  also  the  principal 
causes  of  labor  violence,  to  which  crimi- 
nal elements  have  lent  their  muscle. 

The  activities  to  which  I  refer  are 
coercive  organizational  and  recognition 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts.     Any 


program  which  does  not  try  to  eliminate 
the  opportunities  for  corruption  pre- 
sented by  these  activities  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  effectively  and  fully  dealing 
with  improper  practices  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations. 

The  McClellan  committee  has  heard  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  as  to  how  cer- 
tain unions,  particularly  the  Teamsters, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  force  employers  to  cease 
doing  business  with  other  employers  of 
whom  the  union  disapproves.  Yet  S. 
1555  does  nothing  to  correct  these  inade- 
quacies. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1947,  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  do  away  with  secondary  boy- 
cotts. Evidently  Congress  at  that  time 
overlooked  some  important  fact  situa- 
tions leading  to  secondary  boycotts — at 
least  the  Board  and  the  courts  consider 
that  we  did — and  these  have  been  seized 
up>on  by  those  intent  upon  circiunvent- 
ing  the  law  to  achieve  objectives  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  act. 

The  biggest  loophole  in  the  present  law 
is  that  it  does  not  prohibit  a  union  from 
using  direct  pressures  upon  an  employer 
with  the  object  of  forcing  him  to  cease 
using  the  products  of,  or  to  cease  doing 
business  with,  another  person.  If  this 
objective  is  contrary  to  pubhc  policy, 
which  it  is,  it  is  no  less  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  achieve  it  through  one  means 
rather  than  another. 

Threats  of  a  strike  or  picketing  made 
directly  to  an  employer  can  be  as  effec- 
tive as  the  strike  or  the  picketing  itself. 
In  this  way  an  employer  may  be  co- 
erced into  entering  into  or  living  up  to 
hot-cargo  agreements,  which  are  stand- 
ard in  Teamster  contracts,  under  which 
his  employees  do  not  have  to  handle  or 
work  on  goods  produced  or  handled  by 
another  employer  who  happens  to  be  in 
disfavor  with  the  union.  Under  the  law 
a  union  may  not  enforce  such  an  agree- 
ment by  inducing  the  employees  to  refuse 
to  perform  services.  The  agreement  can 
be  Just  as  effectively  enforced,  however, 
by  coercion  of  the  employer,  which  Is 
peimltted  under  the  present  law. 

The  present  secondary  boycott  provi- 
sions of  the  act  also  give  no  protection 
to  railroads  or  agricultural  enterprises 
since  they  are  excluded  from  the  term 
"employer"  as  defined  in  the  act.  Thus, 
unions  which  have  stopped  railroad  em- 
ployees, agricultural  workers,  and  mu- 
nicipal employees  from  their  normal  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  retaliate  against  some 
other  employer  have  been  immune  from 
the  act. 

The  present  law  also  permits  the 
Teamsters  Union  to  appeal  to  individual 
truckdrivers  to  refuse  to  deliver  goods 
to  any  establishment,  as  well  as  to  ap- 
peal to  other  individual  union  men  such 
as  repairmen,  and  maintenance  men,  to 
refuse  service,  with  impunity.  Since  the 
appeal  or  threat  is  directed  to  the  indi- 
vidual truckdrlver  and  helper  or  repair- 
man, there  is  no  inducement  of  a  con- 
certed refusal  to  perform  services. 

Under  this  amendment  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  act  would  be  amended  to  m&ke  it 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  or  its 


agents  "to  threaten,  coerce,  or  restrain 
any  person  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  an 
industry  affecting  commerce"  where  an 
object  Is  to  force  or  require  that  person 
to  cease,  or  "to  agree  to  cease,"  doing 
business  with  another  person.  This 
clause  will  reach  coercive  activity  di- 
rected not  only  to  the  employer  himself 
but  to  any  person  acting  as  his  agent, 
such  as  supervisory  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel. By  adding  the  words  "or  to 
agree  to  cease "  to  section  8(b)  (4)  the 
amendment  would  preclude  unions  from 
coercing  employers  to  accept  hot-cargo 
contract  provisions  against  their  will. 

The  word  "person"  is  used  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provision  rather  than  "employer."  in 
order  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions  of  the  act  to 
public  employers,  railroads,  or  agricul- 
tural enterprises  without  subjecting  them 
to  other  provisions  of  the  act.  Under  the 
amendment  it  would  also  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  or  its  agents 
"to  Induce  or  encourage  any  individual 
employed  by  any  person  engaged  in  com- 
merce" to  engage  in  a  strike  or  refusal 
to  perform  services  for  the  proscribed 
object.  The  omission  of  the  word  "con- 
certed" is  intended  to  reach  inducements 
to  refuse  services  directed  at  a  single  em- 
ployee of  a  secondary  employer,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  which  is  no  less  ef- 
fective than  a  concerted  refusal  in  stop- 
ping the  fiow  of  supplies  to  a  store  or 
factory. 

Section  8(b)(4)  would  also  be  amended 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions  do  not  proscribe  certain 
activities  which  should  not  be  considered 
to  be  in  the  category  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts. One  of  these  is  union  activity  af- 
fecting a  secondary  employer  who  is  en- 
gaged with  the  primary  employer  in  work 
on  the  same  construction  site.  The 
other  is  secondary  activity  against  em- 
ployers who  assist  a  primary  employer  in 
breaking  a  lawful  strike  by  performing 
struck  work  which  has  been  fanned  out 
to  him  by  the  primary  employer. 
Although  some  courts  have  held  that  a 
luiion  may  exert  economic  pressure  on 
the  secondary  employer  who  is  handling 
such  fanned  out  struck  work,  this 
amendment  will  write  this  principle  ex- 
pressly into  the  statute. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
also  deal  in  forthright  fashion  with  the 
other  major  abuse  which  S.  1555  does 
not  now  reach,  namely,  the  use  of  picket 
lines  to  force  unwilling  employees  to  join 
a  union  which  they  do  not  want,  or  to 
force  an  employer  into  recognizing  a 
union  against  the  wishes  of  his  em- 
ployees. The  select  committee  received 
considerable  testimony  as  to  how  such 
picket  lines  inflfcted  so  much  economic 
damage  on  small  companies  that  they 
were  compelled,  in  order  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, to  recognize  unions  which  repre- 
sented only  a  small  minority  or  none  of 
their  employees.  The  coercive  effect  of 
this  picketing  on  the  employees  fre- 
quently forces  them  to  sign  up  with  an 
unwanted  union  if  they  do  not  wish  their 
means  of  livelihood  endangered  by  the 
employer's  declining  business. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  select 
committee,  stated  in  its  interim  report. 
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was  that  the  "Veapon  of  organizational 
picketing  has  been  abused"  by  its  use 
"without  the  consent  of  the  employees  of 
the  picketed  plant  and  before  some  or 
any  of  them  have  indicated  a  desire  to 
join  the  union  in  question."  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Prof.  Godfrey  P.  Schmidt,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  teiunsters'  board  of  mon- 
itors, stated  that  from  "conversations 
with  rank  and  file  workers.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  are  as  convinced  as  I 
am  that  no  labor  reform  can  be  effectu- 
-^ated  unless  recognition  and  organiza- 
tional picketing  is  banned." 
^  Under  this  amendment  these  forms  of 
picketing  would  be  curtailed  without  in- 
terfering with  legitimate  imion  activity. 
It  would  be  an  imfair  labor  practice  for 
a  union  to  picket,  or  to  threaten  to 
picket,  an  employer,  except  under  certain 
specific  conditions,  when  the  object  is  to 
force  or  require  the  employer  to  recog- 
nize it.  or  the  employees  to  accept  or 
select  it,  as  a  bargaining  representa- 
tive. Thus  picketing  for  such  an  object 
would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating!  has  a  verj'  well  drafted 
amendment  to  meet  the  objections  which 
the  Senator  from  California  noticed  and 
which  have  been  noticed  before.  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  if 
he  desires  to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  offer  an  amendment  on 
page  82.  line  10,  of  S.  748,  which  is  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Clixk.  On  page  62, 
line  10,  of  Mr.  DraKSEN's  amendment, 
beginning  with  the  colon,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  through  line  20  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following: 

(B)  an  election  has  been  held  under  sec- 
tion 9(c)  within  the  preceding  twe^lve- 
month  period  and  no  labor  organization  baa 
been  certified  «•  the  representative  of  such 
employees,  or  (C)  a  petition  has  been  filed 
under  section  B(c)(l)(A)  by  another  labor 
organlzatloQ  or  under  section  9(c)  (I)  (B)  by 
tMfti.  employer,  and  such  petition  Is  pending 
before  the  Board. 

On  page  62.  line  21,  redesignate  sub- 
section E  as  subsection  D. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  limit  racketeering, 
blackmail  types  of  organizational  picket- 
ing, or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it. 
to  specific  cases,  such  as  where  another 
union  has  been  selected  or  the  employ- 
ees of  the  plant  have  voted  for  no  union, 
or  when  a  petition  is  pendmg  by  either 
a  union  or  an  employer  in  a  plant  which 
was  affected.  It  would  strike  out  that 
provision  of  the  picketing  amendment 
which  appears  to  be  so  general  in  its 
language  that  It  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  objection. 

Mr.  McCLEUAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINa.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I>oes  the  Senator 
from  New  York  provide  in  his  amend- 
ment, or  does  the  substitute  amendment 
provide,  togeUier  with  his  amendment. 


for  picketing  when  a  majority  of  the 
employees  of  the  plant  have  petitioned 
their  employer  to  recognize  the  union? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  such  a  case,  if  the 
members  of  another  union  had  filed  a 
petition  or  if  the  employer  had  filed  a 
petition,  picketing  would  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Labor  Relations  Board.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  if 
something  else  is  not  adopted  to  block 
it,  which  would  delay  the  recognition  of 
organizational  picketing  for  1  year  after 
there  had  been  an  election  and  the  em- 
ployees had  rejected  a  union,  or  unless 
a  majority  of  the  employees  had  peti- 
tioned their  employer  for  a  union. 

I  am  opposed  to  organizational  picket- 
ing. I  think  it  is  a  form  of  economic 
coercion  which  ought  to  be  outlawed. 
I  think  it  is  completely  wrong. 

But  I  think  the  minute  a  majority  of 
the  employees  decide  they  want  a 
union,  they  are  entitled  to  have  it.  Al- 
though they  may  have  rejected  a  union 
within  a  year's  time  in  an  election,  if 
subsequently,  within  a  year's  time  there- 
after, a  majority  of  them  petition  their 
employer  for  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
union  to  be  their  bargaining  representa- 
tive, then  I  think  they  should  have  the 
right  to  picket. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  judge  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said  that 
my  amendment  does  not  go  as  far  in  one 
respect,  in  baning  organizational  pick- 
eting, as  does  his  amendment,  but  per- 
haps my  amendment  goes  further  in  an- 
other respect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  dealing  now 
with  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  feel 
that  my  amendment  improves  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment,  in  that  it  strikes  out 
section  (c),  which  provides:  "Where  the 
labor  organization  cannot  establish  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  employees  in  having  such  labor 
organization  represent  them  for  coUec- 
:tlve  bargaining  purposes." 

I  am  worried  about  that  language  as 
being  rather  Indefinite  and  rather  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  My  amendment  would 
limit  the  bar  on  this  type  of  picketing  to 
three  types  of  cases:  First,  when  the  em- 
ployer of  the  plant  which  it  is  sought 
to  picket  has  already  recognized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law, 
another  labor  organization;  second, 
where  within  the  past  12  months  there 
has  been  a  valid  election  in  the  plant, 
and  the  employees  voted  to  have  ho 
tmion;  third,  where  either  the  labor  or- 
ganization or  the  employer  in  the  plant 
which  Is  sought  to  be  picketed  has  filed 
a  petition  for  election,  and  the  petition 
is  pending.  In  those  three  instances,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  there  should  be 
no  picketing  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Mc<XELLAN.  I  think  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  general  objective 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  simply  go  one  step 
further  and  provide  that  If  and  when  a 
majority  of  the  employees  actually  peti- 
tion their  employer  for  the  recognition 
of  a  imlon,  and  if  the  employer  does  not, 
within  5  days,  respond  to  the  request 
of  the  majority,  they  shall  have  the  right 
to  picket. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  per- 
haps true.  I  think  I  might  be  able  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  we  move  along, 
I  am  trying  to  get  an  imderstandlng  of 
the  different  views,  so  that  we  may  cor- 
relate them  and  get  some  good  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  and  precise 
the  Instances  in  which  picketing  is  not 
allowed.  After  all,  picketing,  indeed,  all 
forms  of  organizational  picketing,  are 
pretty  well  recognized  and  cannot  be 
interfered  with  when  they  are  conducted 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  What  Is  sought 
to  be  eliminated  by  my  amendment  Is 
what  might  be  termed  racket  or  Illegiti- 
mate picketing,  or  a  type  of  picketing 
which  should  not  be  recognized.  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  will  Improve  the 
language  of  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  discussions  in  the  committee,  the  lan- 
guage "sufficient  interest"  and  "a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time"  generated  quite  a 
bit  of  questioning.  While  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  administration's  proposal, 
which  contains  this  language,  we  were 
seriously  Inclined  toward  changing  it. 
I  am  very  happy,  representing  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
to  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  accepting  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  offered  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  It  does  not  bear  on 
the  biU  directly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  an  employer  rec- 
ognized a  Johnny  Dio  union  without  an 
election  having  been  held  to  choose  a 
union  for  the  pmposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  employer,  what  remedy 
could  the  APL-CIO  take  in  order  to 
picket  that  employer  as  being  unfair  to 
labor,  under  such  an  amendment  as  has 
been  offered? 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  employer  has 
previously  recognized  In  siccordance  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  a 
legitimate  labor  organization,  then  an 
outside  labor  organization  could  not 
picket  his  plant. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  in 
the  case  to  which  we  have  referred,  it 
would  be  very  possible  for  an  employer 
to  recognize  Mr.  Dio  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  employees,  without  the 
holding  of  an  election;  and  then  the 
APL-CIO,  which  now  Is  attempting  to 
work  against  sweetheart  contracts  In 
New  York,  would  be  limited  In  what  it 
could  do.  It  would  have  to  take  up  the 
matter  in  a  proceeding  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
would  take  from  2  to  3  years. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  answer  Is  that  in 
this  proposed  legislation  there  should  be 
provisions  for  dealing  separately  with 
"sweetheart"  contracts.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  appropriate  bill  in  which  to 
deal  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Senator 
would  be  denying  to  labor  a  legitimate 
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right,  without  in  any  sense  limiting  an 
employer  in  shopping  around  for  a 
union  which  would  give  him  a  "sweet- 
heart" contract. 

In  the  bill  we  have  prohibited  employer 
payoffs  to  union  leaders;  but  there  is 
no  way  by  which  we  can  prevent  an  em- 
ployer from  making  with  a  union  an 
arrangement  which  would  enable  the 
employer  to  undersell — through  low 
wages — legitimate  employers  who  were 
paying  decent  union  wages. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  proper  to  tie  this 
provision  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment: 
but  I  still  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
this  would  mean  that  all  other  amend- 
ments in  regard  to  picketing,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  prehiring,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  in  the  third  degree;  and  there 
are  a  number  of  other  amendments 
which  I  would  wish  to  propose  to  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  before  it  comes  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  are  other 
amendments  of  that  sort  which  I  should 
like  to  see  made  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment; but  we  are  taking  these  up  one  at 
a  time;  and  I  believe  this  one  improves 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  situation  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  referred  sounds 
to  me  as  if  it  would  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice — if  there  were  such  an 
agreement  between  an  employer  and  a 
racket  imion;  and  I  believe  the  imion 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  picket 
against  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

This  provision  would  not  interfere  with 
picketing  against  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Unfortunately,  It 
takes  from  2  to  3  years  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  determine 
whether  an  luifair  labor  practice  has 
been  engaged  in. 

I  would  think  that,  under  various  de- 
cisions of  the  Board,  it  might  hold  that 
the  union  was  picketing  for  recognition; 
and,  therefore,  the  language  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  pro- 
hibit the  union  from  carrying  on  picket- 
ing under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Certainly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  offered  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  improves  the  lan- 
guage of  the  existing  antipicketing  pro- 
vision, because  it  makes  it  definite. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
be  opposed  to  any  antipicketing  provi- 
sion of  any  kind;  but,  in  my  Judgment, 
this  provision  does  improve  the  present 
rather  unprecise  language  of  this  picket- 
ing provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlktt  in  the  chair).  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DnicsEN]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  think  the  Senate  had  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  becaiise 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  had  accepted  it. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  think 
so.  either. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment;  and  therefore  it  cannot 


be  modified  or  changed,  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  by  amendment  by  way 
of  motion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  tmderstand, 
the  vote  Just  taken  was  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water],  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen], 
had  already  accepted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
not  be  accepted,  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  inasmuch  as  the  yeas  and  nays 
had  previously  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    it    be 

accepted.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Keating  amendment  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  has,  by  motion,  already  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  our  taking  a  voice 
vote,  and  in  that  way  adopting  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  has  been 
done.  The  Chair  was  referring  to  the 
parliamentary  rule  that,  after  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  an  amendment,  it 
can  be  modified  only  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
clarify  the  situation  as  regards  the  time 
remaining  to  each  side,  in  view  of  the 
time  which  in  the  last  few  minutes  has 
been  used  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, because  our  side  has  only  1 
hour  and  his  side  has  only  1  hour;  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  transgress  on  the  time 
available  to  Senators  who  are  about  to 
enter  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  I  have 
used  in  questioning  the  Senator  from 
New  York  be  charged  to  the  time  avail- 
able to  me,  rather  than  to  the  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  believe  I  used  about  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposal  does  not  affect  picketing 
against  employer  unfair  labor  practices. 
It  would  not  prevent  a  legitimate  imion 
from  bona  fide  picketing  against  an  em- 
ployer who  had  entered  into  a  "sweet- 
heart contract"  or  who  utilized  "sweat- 
shop labor."  It  would  not  bar  organiza- 
tional or  recognition  picketing,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  incumbent  union  was  a 
minority  imion— that  is,  a  vmion  which 
has  not  been  designated  as  bargaining 
representative  by  an  uncoerced  majority 
of  the  employees.  Such  a  union  would 
not  be  recognized  in  accordance  with  the 
act.  Nor  would  it  bar  such  picketing  if 
the  incumbent  imion,  first,  was  dommat- 
ed  or  assisted  by  the  employer,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  second,  had  established 
its  majority  status  by  fraudulent  means, 
third,  had  an  existing  contract  which 
contained  an  illegal  union  security  pro- 
vision, or  fourth,  had  a  contract  which 
had  been  in  effect  for  more  than  2  years. 
Senate  bill  1555  attempts  to  deal  with 
abuses  of  the  picket  line  by  amending 
section  302  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 


tions Act  only  to  make  so-called  "extor- 
tion" picketing  unlawful — in  this  case,  a 
misdemeanor.  This  limited  provision 
does  not  begm  to  reach  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  conduct  which  it  prescribes  is 
already  subject  to  criminal  penalties  as 
a  felony  under  the  Hobbs  Act.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  failure  to  reach  the  real  prob- 
lem area  of  coercive  picketing,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  so  cuts  across  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hobbs  Act  that  it  could  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  that  act. 

With  respect  to  the  no  man's  land 
problem,  this  bill  completely  Ignores 
the  select  committee's  recommendation 
that— 

Any  State  or  Territory  should  be  author- 
ized to  aasume  and  aasert  Jurisdiction  over 
labor  disputes  over  which  the  Board  declines 
Jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  would 
carry  out  that  recommendation. 

This  amendment  would  specifically  au- 
thorize the  Board  to  decline  Jurisdiction 
over  cases  which,  in  its  opinion,  do  not 
sufficiently  affect  commerce  to  warrant 
the  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  This  is 
a  discretionary  power  which  the  Board 
has  been  exercising  during  its  entire  his- 
tory, under  both  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  therefore,  would  write  into 
the  statute  an  existing  implicit  power, 
and  would  not  mean  any  chsinge  in  prac- 
Uce. 

The  amendment,  as  recommended  by 
the  McClellan  committee,  would  author- 
ize the  States  to  assume  and  assert  juris- 
diction over  cases  over  which  the  Board 
declines  to  assert  Jurisdiction.  Prior  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Guss 
case,  the  agencies  and  courts  assumed 
that  they  had  this  authority,  and  they 
asserted  Jurisdiction  over  such  cases. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment,  therefore, 
is  to  make  legal  what  many  thought  was 
legal  until  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
otherwise. 

The  present  provision  In  the  bill  which 
purports  to  deal  with  the  no  man's  land 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  provision  in  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill,  as  mtroduced,  which  would 
have  required  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  all 
disputes  arising  under  the  act.  Any  real- 
ist knows  that  it  is  simply  not  practical 
for  the  Board  to  attempt  to  assert  Juris- 
diction over  the  full  reach  of  the  act — 
over  the  countless  numbers  of  disputes 
in  small  establishments,  which  may  tech- 
nically affect  commerce,  but  which  are 
primarily  local.  To  do  so  would  so  in- 
crease the  Board's  caseload,  and  there- 
fore the  period  of  time  required  to  dis- 
pose of  cases,  as  to  render  the  Board's 
processes  ineffectual. 

The  provision  in  Senate  bill  1555  at- 
tempts to  meet  these  objections  by  per- 
mitting the  Board  to  delegate  its  Juris- 
diction to  State  agencies,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  State  agency  a 
mere  arm  of  the  Board  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  law.  The  im- 
plication is  that  by  entering  Into  such 
agreements  the  Board  will  be  able  to  re- 
lieve itself  of  the  burden  which  would 
be  imposed  by  asserting  Jurisdiction  over 
essentially  local  cases  which  do  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  commerce.     It  is  ex- 
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tremely  doubtful,  however,  that  the  au- 
thority given  the  Board  to  delegate  its 
jurisdiction  can  be  utilized.  Only  eight 
States  have  a  State  agency  with  which 
the  Board  could  enter  into  an  agreement, 
and  It  is  doubtful  that  any  one  of  these 
agencies  presently  has  authority  to  enter 
Into  the  sort  of  agreement  authorized  by 
8.  1555. 

Even  if  enactment  of  implementing 
legislation  by  several  of  the  States  made 
it  possible  for  the  Board  to  enter  into 
a  few  scattered  agreements,  there  would 
be  no  overall  reduction  In  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  by  the  Board.  In  its 
strenuous  efforts  to  make  any  State 
agency  which  enters  into  such  an  agree- 
ment completely  subservient  to  the 
Board.  S.  1555  requires  that  processes 
and  orders  Issued  by  the  State  agency 
be  enforced  by  the  Board.  A  refusal  by 
the  State  agency  to  issue  a  complaint  on 
an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  or  pro- 
ceed with  a  petition  for  representation 
would  be  appealable  to  the  Board.  The 
api>ellate  and  policing  burden  placed  on 
the  Board  by  any  agreement  would  prob- 
ably offset  any  reduction  in  workload 
otherwise  accomplished  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  amendment  would  substitute  for 
the  present  provisions  of  S.  1555,  per- 
mitting prehire  agreements  In  the  con- 
struction industry,  the  administration's 
proposal,  which  would  permit,  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  the  certification 
of  building  trades  unions  as  bargaining 
representatives  without  a  prior  hearing. 

This  proposal  would  require  a  Joint 
petition  by  the  employer  and  union  in- 
volved asserting  present  recognition  of 
the  union  by  the  employer  as  the  bar- 
gaining representative  of  his  employees 
and  the  existence  of  a  collective  bargain, 
ing  agreement  between  them.  A  history 
of  a  collective  bargaining  relationship 
between  the  union  and  the  employer 
prior  to  the  current  agreement  would 
be  required.  Certification  under  this 
proposal  would  not  be  available  If  the 
Board  found  that  a  substantial  number 
of  the  employees  in  the  unit  in  question 
asserted  that  the  union  was  not  desig- 
nated or  selected  as  bargaining  agent  by 
a  majority  of  such  employees. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
hiring  practices  and  collective  bargain- 
ing relationships  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry are  unlike  those  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  other  service  Industries,  and 
are  difBcult  to  accommodate  under  the 
representation  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  These  pro- 
cedures were  designed  to  deal  with  em- 
ployment relationships  which  are  of 
some  permanence,  and  they  have  proved 
ineffective  where,  as  in  the  construction 
industry,  the  employment  is  ca.sual  and 
intei-mittent  auid  the  employee  may  be 
employed  by  several  employers  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  Proposals  have 
oeen  made  from  time  to  time  to  amend 
the  act  so  as  to  enable  the  construction 
industry's  labor  relations  to  come  into 
conformity  with  the  representation  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  present  proposal  provides  a  means 
whereby  construction  unions  may  ac- 
quire Board  certification  as  exclusive 
bargaining  representatives.  There  are 
several  advantages  accruing  to  a  union 


as  the  result  of  Board  certification. 
Conversely,  there  are  disadvantages  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  certification — dis- 
advantages which  construction  unions 
have  suffered  only  because  the  employ- 
ment patterns  in  their  Industry  made 
certification  impossible  under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  act. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be 
to  protect  voluntary  collective  bargain- 
ing relationships  established  in  good 
faith  without  governmental  interven- 
tion. The  proposal  protects  the  right  of 
the  employees  to  be  free  of  coercion  in 
the  selection  of  their  own  bargaining 
representatives;  the  will  of  the  employees 
in  this  respect  would  be  required  to  be 
evidenced  by  a  history  of  prior  collective 
bargaining  between  the  union  and  the 
employer  and  by  an  absence  of  substan- 
tial objection  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  bargaining  unit  to  certifica- 
tion of  the  union. 

The  present  provision  of  S.  1555  with 
respect  to  prehire  agreements  in  the 
construction  industries,  I  submit,  goes 
beyond  what  is  needed  to  place  build- 
ing trades  unions  on  an  equal  basis, 
under  the  act,  with  unions  in  other  In- 
dustries. Under  these  provisions,  em- 
ployers and  unions  in  the  construction 
industry  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  collective  bargaining  contracts  be- 
fore any  of  the  emirfoyees  were  ever 
hired,  and  consequently  before  the 
wishes  of  the  yet-to-be-hired  employees 
concerning  their  representation  were  as- 
certained. S.  1555  would  permit  such 
contracts  to  provide  for  7-day  union 
shops.  It  would  expressly  sanction,  for 
the  construction  industry,  hiring  prac- 
tices and  contract  provisions  which  have 
been  subject  to  extensive  litigation  lae- 
fore  the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  not  place  the  unions  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  field  in  a  position 
of  special  privilege,  at  the  expense  of 
the  employees  in  that  industry.  We 
should  not  specifically  legalize  certain 
hiring  arrangements  in  that  industry 
while  the  legality  of  such  arrangement 
In  other  Industries  remains  subject  to 
administrative  and  Judicial  determina- 
tion. 

What  we  should  do,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  create  the  conditions  and  procedures 
whereby  all  parties  in  the  construction 
industry  can,  as  far  as  practicable,  en- 
joy the  same  rights  and  privileges  that 
have  long  been  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  other  industries.  The 
amendment  I  offer  would  do  this  by  al- 
lowing the  Labor  Board  to  issue  certifi- 
cations in  that  industry  without  the  re- 
quirement of  elections,  which  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  cannot  be  held,  but  with 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  only  unions 
which  are  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  affected  receive  the  benefit  of 
such  certifications.  Such  certifications 
would  benefit  all  parties  concerned, 
since  a  certification  is.  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, conclusively  established  for 
a  period  of  a  year.  The  unions,  the  em- 
ployers, and  the  employees  are  usually 
insulated  against  the  unstabilizlng  ef- 
fects of  rival  union  raiding  for  that 
period,  and  picketing  for  recognition  by 
rival  unions  is  prohibited  by  the  law. 
These  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  unions. 


employers,  and  employees  in  the  other 
industries  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
law;  and  by  enacting  this  amendment 
we  can  create  equal  rights  throughout 
these  industries,  rather  than  replace  one 
inequality  with  another  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Will  the  Sena- 
tor suspend?  The  30  minutes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  yielded  to  him- 
self have  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself 
another  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  read,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  64,  line  20 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Where  is  the 
Senator  reading  from?  Is  he  reading 
from  the  text  of  S.  748? 

Mr.  KtlCHEL.  Yes.  S.  748,  at  page  64, 
line  20,  the  new  language  which  is  sug- 
gested: 

Provided,  That  the  Board  may,  without 
prior  thereto  having  conducted  an  election 
by  secret  ballot,  certify  a  labor  organization 
referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph 
as  the  exclusive  representative  of  employees 
of  an  employer  referred  to  in  said  clause  (C) 
in  such  unit  as  the  Board  may  find  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  rate  of  pay,  wages, 
hours,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment •   •  • 

I  think  I  understand  that  language, 
and,  like  my  friend  from  Arizona.  I  think 
I  favor  it,  but  here  is  my  question :  What 
does  the  following  language  mean?  I 
read  it: 

Provided  further,  That  the  preceding  pro- 
viso shall  not  apply  where  there  is  no  history 
of  a  collective  bargaining  relationship  be- 
tween the  petitioning  employer  and  labor  or- 
ganization prior  to  the  current  agreement  or 
an  employee  or  group  of  employees  or  any 
individual  or  labor  organization  acting  in 
their  behalf  allege,  and  the  Board  finds,  that 
a  substantial  number  of  employees  presently 
employed  by  the  employer  in  the  bargaining 
unit  assert  that  the  labor  organization  is  not 
a  representative  as  defined  in  section  9(a) . 

Will  the  Senator  discuss  the  reasons 
back  of  the  language  relating  to  no  prior 
history,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  object  is  the 
protection  of  the  worker.  It  would  be 
wrong,  in  our  estimation,  for  a  union  to 
bargain  with  a  c(mtractor,  let  us  say, 
without  any  prior  history.  The  rights  of 
a  worker  might  l)e  excluded.  Let  us  not 
use  the  word  "exclude."  The  rights  of 
a  worker  might  be  overlooked  or  de- 
stroyed. If  there  were  allowed  in  the 
construction  trade  a  hiring  hall,  which 
many  feel  is  necessary  to  the  proper  op- 
eration of  that  mdustry — and  I  shall  not 
argue  against  that  point — we  should 
protect,  as  much  as  we  can,  those  who 
are  members  of  a  union,  and  exclude,  let 
us  say,  favoritism  of  a  union  member 
over  a  nonunion  member. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  consider  one  of 
the  great  reclamation  projects  in  the 
West,  for  example,  one  of  the  great  con- 
struction projects  on  the  upper  Colorado 
or  one  of  the  great  reclamation  projects 
in  California  which  my  friend  helps  me 
to  obtain  for  my  State.  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  have  sufficient  business  organ- 
ization   borrowing    authority,    and    the 
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like,  it  Is  oftentimes  necessary  for  sev- 
eral contractors  to  join  together  for  a 
particular  project,  and  thus  to  become  a 
new  employlnsr  unit.  If  that  were  so. 
then  there  would  be  no  history  of  bar- 
gaining. 
"  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh.  yes.  I  will 
say  that  we  in  Arizona  sometimes  look 
generously  upon  i>eople  who  want  to 
work  on  our  projects,  but  at  times  we  do 
not  like  the  people  who  want  to  take  our 
water  but  still  want  to  work. 

The  situation  the  Senator  describes 
would  be  taken  care  of,  because  each 
contractor  or  subcontractor  would  deal 
with  his  separate  union  or  unions. 

Mr.  KUCHEI*  Where  does  the  lan- 
guage say  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  the  in- 
terpretation. It  is  not  spelled  out  in  each 
case,  but  I  think  the  act  Itself  is  very 
plain. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  words  on  lines  4 
and  5, 1  will  say  to  my  friend,  are  "there 
is  no  history  of  a  collective  bargaining 
relationship  between  the  petitioning  em- 
ployer." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
The  language  does  not  say  "contract," 
it  says  "relationship."  In  other  words, 
this  language  is  to  protect  the  employee 
on  the  Job.  The  employer  or  the  con- 
tractor cannot  engage  nonunion  em- 
ployees if  they  have  a  history  of  a 
bargaining  relationship.  The  language 
does  not  mean  there  must  be  a  contract. 
The  language  means  that  contractor  X 
at  some  time  must  have  bargained  with 
or  done  business  with  union  Y.  This 
would  apply  to  all  contractors,  whether 
they  be  prime  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  what  the  Sena- 
tor says  is  helpful  for  the  legislative  his- 
tory, but  I  must  say  that  when  the  words 
"the  petitioning  employer"  are  used,  on 
page  65,  line  5,  they  could  very  well  mean 
a  business  unit  which  was  brand  new. 
which  had  never  engaged  in  any  rela- 
tionship or  bargaining  with  any  labor 
organization  whatsoever  prior  to  that 
time. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  has  said  in 
answering  these  questions  is  an  indica- 
tion that,  In  the  Senator's  Judgment, 
when  the  words  "the  petitioning  em- 
ployer" are  used,  they  apply  to  those  sit- 
uations in  which  a  business  unit  is  cre- 
ated from  several  others,  some  of  which 
may  have  had  a  history  of  bargaining 
relationships. 

Mr.  GOLDWATKR.  That  is  correct. 
The  language  would  apply  even  down  to 
the  subcontractors.  It  is  quite  difficult 
to  imagine  contractors  or  subcontractors 
being  in  such  a  position,  because  most 
of  them  have  at  some  time  done  business 
with  a  union.  What  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  is  damage  to  the  rights  and 
privilege  of  the  workers,  either  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend — and  I  am  relying  on  an  extremely 
faulty  memory — some  of  the  associated 
general  contractors  from  the  State,  I,  in 
part  represent,  discussed  that  very  point 
a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the  testimony 
they  gave.  As  I  was  reading  this  rather 
lengthy  amendment  over  quickly,  this 


was  an  item  I  thought  I  should  ask  the 
Senator  to  discuss. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wiU  say  to  my 
friend  from  California  that  I  partici- 
pated in  the  original  discussions  of  the 
proposal  in  1953  and  1954,  which  were 
attended  in  part  by  the  late  Senator 
Taft.  Diu-ing  those  meetings,  we  had 
before  us  the  largest  contractors  of  the 
country  and  representatives  of  the  large 
construction  unions.  This  particular 
problem  wtis  discussed  specifically. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  provision 
merits  some  study  by  the  Senator  from 
California,  because  in  my  opinion  the 
theatrical  vmions  are  affected  in  a  like 
way;  and  I  believe  the  maritime  unions 
are,  also,  so  far  as  the  7-day  clause  is 
concerned. 

This  amendment  contains  a  provision, 
not  present  in  title  VI  of  S.  1555,  which 
makes  it  clear  that  a  party  to  a  contract 
may  not  be  required  to  bargain  during 
the  life  of  the  contract  with  respect  to 
any  condition  of  employment.  This  is 
designed  to  correct  interpretations  of 
the  present  law  under  which,  upon  a  de- 
mand of  either  party  to  a  contract,  the 
other  party  may  be  compelled  to  bargain 
with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  not 
expressly  covered  by  the  contract. 

This  proposal  would  promote  stability 
in  collective  bargaining.  It  would  re- 
move an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
contractual  relationship  which  detracts 
from  industrial  harmony. 

A  provision  of  the  pro[>osed  amend- 
ment would  require  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  be  bipartisan.  It 
would  provide  that  no  more  than  three 
members  could  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party. 

This  is  a  customary  requirement  in 
the  composition  of  regulatory  agencies; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  basic  laws  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Commimlcations 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  com- 
pares with  the  Board  in  that  it  deals 
with  employee  relations,  is  required  to 
be  bipartisan  in  its  composition.  There 
is  no  reason  for  considering  the  Board 
differently  in  this  respect. 

The  amendment  contains  a  provision 
which  would  eliminate  the  statutory  bar 
against  votmg  In  representation  elec- 
tions by  replaced  economic  strikers. 
Title  VI  of  S.  1555  contains  a  similar 
provision. 

Both  the  amendment  and  title  VI  con- 
tain provisions,  in  different  phraseology, 
authorizing  the  Board  to  conduct  pre- 
hearing representation  elections. 

This  amendment  and  the  present  title 
VI  both  contain  provisions  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  an  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  which 
caimot  quickly  be  filled.  Here  again,  the 
language  of  the  provision  in  the  present 
title  VI  is  acceptable  as  a  substitute  for 
mine,  if  it  Is  so  desired. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that 
these  differing  amendments  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  are  nongermane  to  the 
pending  legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
certain  amendments  to  the  act  are  es- 
sential if  the  legislation  is  to  be  effective. 


Any  leglslati<m  which  fails  to  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  so  as  to  tighten  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions,  to  elimi- 
nate blackmail  picketing,  and  effectively 
to  deal  with  the  "no  man's  land"  prob- 
lem is  no  more  than  a  half  measure. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  eminently  ger- 
mane but  let  us  have  amendments  which 
will  help  carry  out  the  task  of  cleaning 
out  corruption  and  racketeering  in  labor- 
management  relations. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  substitute  for 
title  VI  of  the  pending  bill  as  a  package 
the  administration  proposals  of  title  V 
of  8.  748.  We  will  be  doing  the  con- 
structive thing  by  accepting  this  amend- 
ment, because  the  admmistration  pro- 
posals, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
are  far  preferable  to  the  provisions  of 
title  VI. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  title  VI  was 
made  because  its  provisions  are  con- 
sidered only  sweeteners  to  induce  hur- 
ried passage  of  the  bill.  Title  V  of  8. 
748.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fair  and 
balanced  program  to  assure  true  labor 
reform. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  remind  my  Republican  colleagues 
that  what  I  have  been  proposing  this 
afternoon,  and  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader,  has  proposed  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
stitute, is  the  language  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  start:  If  a  Senator  voted  against  the 
Ervin  amendment  he  can  vote  for  this 
amendment,  and  if  he  voted  for  the 
Ervin  amendment  he  can  vote  for  this 
amendment,  in   good   conscience. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  we  have  57 
minutes  remaining? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Brfr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  all  my  time 
expired?  I  do  not  believe  I  have  used 
all  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  On  the  Dirksen 
amendment  the  Senator  has  an  addi- 
tional 20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  to  yield  back  all  but 
5  minutes  of  our  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  do  the  same,  if  we  may 
have  a  quorum  call  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  only  objec- 
tion the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  have  to  that  suggestion  is  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  wanted  to  address  himself  to 
this  subject.  I  think  he  wanted  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  prepared  to  speak  now? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  speak 
for  him.  I  have  not  seen  Mtp  for  about 
an  hour.    I  think  we  can  find  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
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the  absence  of  a  quonun  and  that  the 
time  taken  to  call  the  roll  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  four  amendments,  proposed  in 
my  Senate  speech  yesterday,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  imperative  to  correct  cer- 
tain inadequacies  and  deficiencies  in  the 
so-called   Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  if  I  have  such  au- 
'      thorlty. 

/         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  trying  to  establish 
that  I  have  10  minutes.  I  will  take  it 
from  the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  niinois  [  Mr.  Dirkskn]  . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Very  weU. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  discussing  the  pending  labor  leg- 
islation, and  specifically  the  Ervin 
amendment.  I  urged  that  the  Senate  vote 
for  the  Ervin  amendment  to  strike  title 
VI,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  our 
major  responsibility  was  to  write  labor 
reform  legislation,  devoid  of  extraneous 
material,  and  adequately  written  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  correctives  for  the 
type  of  abuses  being  exposed  by  the 
McClellan  committee.  I  wanted  this  to 
be  essentially  a  bill  to  correct  the  abuses 
disclosed  by  our  Senate  Labor  Rackets 
Committee. 

However,  the  Senate  has  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  keep  UUe  VI  in  the  bill. 
That  means  that  we  now  have  before  us. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  debate,  the 
whole  Ramut  of  problems  confronting  the 
labor-management  situation. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  were  certain 
phases  of  title  VI  which  I  thought  were 
good  legislation,  which  I  am  happy  to 
support,  although  I  feel  that  by  clutter- 
ing up  the  labor  reform  legislation  by  the 
extraneous  items  now  in  the  bill,  we  tend 
to  defeat  the  major  purpose  and  the 
major  responsibility  of  the  Senate  in 
dealing  with  racketeerism,  corruption, 
and  arrogant  power  in  the  labor  union 
movement. 

That,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  debate 
which  has  been  decided  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  Consequently,  since  we  are  to 
consider  Taft-Hartley  amendments,  and 
since  we  are  to  consider  amendments 
which  are  not  germane  to  the  problems 
of  corruption  and  racketeerism.  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  Dirksen  substitute,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  in  several  ways 
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it  Is  a  better  approach  and  a  better  piece 
of  legislation  than  is  title  VI. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate  Utle  VI  is  taken  out 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  blue  ribbon 
panel  which  presumably  will  study  and 
report  on  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  diversionary  ap- 
proach now  places  before  us  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  determining  just  what 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  are  necessary 
to  improve  the  labor  movement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  Judicial  "no  man's  land,"  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Dirksen  substitute,  is 
far  superior  to  the  committee  provisions, 
because  it  gives  definite  jurisdiction  to 
the  State  courts  and  the  State  labor 
boards  in  those  cases  in  which  the  NLRB 
fails  or  refuses  to  assert  jurisdiction. 

In  other  words,  it  preserves  the  rights 
of  States,  the  autonomy  of  States,  and 
moves  further  in  the  direction  of  clearing 
up  the  no  man's  land  instead  of  perpet- 
uating It  merely  by  presenting  another 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  which  is  already 
overcrowded  with  work  and  overloaded 
with  decisions  which  it  has  difficulty  in 
reaching. 

The  Kennedy-Ervin  provision  in  ^itle 
VI  would  eliminate  State  courts  so  far  as 
concerns  hearing  any  labor  cases,  and 
would  require  instead  the  establishment 
of  State  labor  boards_to  operate  under 
Federal  mandates.  Only  12  of  the  50 
States  in  the  Union  now  have  such 
boards.  Consequently  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  effective  in  only  12 
States,  unless,  by  Federal  coercion  and 
compulsion,  other  States  were  compelled 
to  do  something  which,  in  their  own 
good  Judgment,  they  have  not  done  here- 
tofore, namely,  to  create  State  labor 
boards. 

The  Dirksen  substitute  provides  in  the 
no  man's  land  provision  that  State 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  and  that 
if  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
fails  to  act  the  authority  shifts  to  the 
State,  where  it  can  be  implemented  in 
conformity  with  the  desires  and  attitudes 
of  the  citizens  of  our  respective  States. 

The  administration  provision,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Dirksen  substitute  with 
regard  to  the  no  man's  land,  is  in  line 
with  recommendations  made  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  in  its  interim  report 
of  a  year  ago.  It  is  also  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  feel  it  should  be 
substituted  for  the  language  in  title  VI 
of  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  favor  the  Dirksen 
substitute  approach  dealing  with  prehire 
agreements  in  the  building-construction 
trades.  The  Dirksen  substitute  requires 
that  a  history  of  collective  bargaining 
between  the  employer  and  the  union  be 
present  t>efore  the  certification  require- 
ments of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  may  be 
ignored.  It  also  provides  for  greater 
protection  to  the  union  members  against 
job-referral  discrimination. 

The  whole  subject  of  prehire  agree- 
ments is  one  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able controversy  and  considerable  mis- 
understanding. Some  building-trade 
unions  feel  this  Is  very  important  to  the 
success  and  protection  of  their  members. 


Some  contractors  and  builders  ar«  of 
that  opinion  also,  while  others  definitely 
hold  the  contrary  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  follow  the  philosophy 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  govern  our 
decisions  in  this  legislative  approach  to 
meet  the  problems  disclosed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan hearings,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
constantly  the  desires,  the  freedom,  and 
the  independence  of  the  trade-imion 
members,  and  to  give  these  trade-union 
members  the  maximum  protection,  and 
to  provide  that  protection  as  well  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  general  public.  It 
seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  proposal 
for  the  prehire  agreements -as  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Dirksen  substitute  is  an 
optimiun  approach  as  compared  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handled  in  title  VI 
in  the  bill  now  before  us.  The  Dirksen 
approach  protects  the  rights  of  workers; 
the  Kennedy-Ervin  approach  protects 
the  powers  of  labor  leaders. 

The  Dirksen  substitute  will  continue 
in  force  the  standards  and  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  Pacific  Mountain  case  for 
imion  hiring  halls  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  bill  has  the  effect  of  over- 
ruling this  protective  decision  of  the 
Board. 

Secondly.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
voted  for  the  Ervin  proposal  to  strike 
title  VI  from  the  bill,  so  that  we  could 
have  a  clean  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  establi3hment  of 
democratic  rights  and  the  protective  ac- 
tion required  to  eliminate  racketeerism 
and  corruption  from  labor  unions,  and 
who  now  finds  himself,  as  do  other  Sen- 
ators, dealing  with  the  whole  pattern  of 
performance  insofar  as  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  concerned,  I  urge 
strongly  now  that  we  accept  the  Dirksen 
substitute.  It  does  those  things  which 
are  desired  to  be  done  in  an  optimum 
manner. 

It  does  them  in  the  maimer  recom- 
mended as  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

In  addition,  it  deals  with  two  Important 
factors  entirely  overlooked  by  title  VI  as 
it  is  now  before  us.  It  does  something 
effective  from  the  standpoint  of  black- 
mail picketing.  Over  and  over  again, 
before  our  committee,  witness  after  wit- 
ness has  said  if  there  were  a  Federal  law 
effectively  administered  against  black- 
mail picketing,  we  could  eliminate  much 
of  the  source  of  corruption  and  of  abuse 

of  power.  In  addition,  we  would  take 
away  the  opportunity  of  a  corrupt  labor 
boss  or.  at  times,  a  racketeer  masquerad- 
ing as  a  labor  boss,  from  holding  a  loaded 
pistol  at  the  head,  sometimes  of  an  em- 
ployer and  sometimes  of  the  employees, 
to  coerce  human  beings  to  do  things 
against  their  will,  by  the  utilization  of 
blackmail  picketing. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  Dirk- 
sen substitute  provide  adequately  for  a 
continuation  of  picketing  when  it  has 
to  do  with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
men  and  women  to  become  imion  mem- 
bers and  to  develop  for  themselves  a 
union  contract  with  an  employer. 

The  second  big  loophole  which  Is 
plugged    by    the    Dirksen    proposal,    as 
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against  the  deficiencies  which  are  con- 
tained in  (ihe  provisions  of  title  Vi  in  the 
bill.  Is  the  fact  that  it  does  something  in 
the  field  of  secondary  boycotts.  In  a 
reasonable  and  rational  manner  it  gives 
the  employers  and  employees  alike  pro- 
tection against  the  promiscuous  use  of 
secondary  boycotts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  legis- 
late at  all  in  the  general  field  of  labor 
legislation  the  Senate  would  be  notori- 
ously derelic:  in  its  responsibilities  if  it 
eliminated  action  in  the  two  fields  where, 
after  24  months  of  expensive  Investiga- 
tion, the  evidence  is  clear  that  correc- 
tive legislation  of  that  kind  is  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  10 

minutes  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well.  1  conclude 
by  urging  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Dirksen  substitute  foi  Utle  VI.  Inasmuch 
as  we  have  now  decided  to  enter  into  the 
activities  of  general  labor  legislation. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Dlrksen  substitute 
for  title  VI.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived  and  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
Cttktis,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  66,  between  lines  11  and  12  of  the 
bill  8.  748,  It  is  propoaed  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  the  foregoing 
Bubeectlons  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  execution  or  application  of  agree- 
ments requiring  membership  In  a  labor  or- 
gstnlzation  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
any  State  or  Territory  In  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
TerrltorUl  law." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  lifts  language  from  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  and  places  it  in  the  Dirksen 
substitute.  That  language  protects  State 
rlght-to-work  laws.  I  am  wondering 
whether,  without  further  discussion,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  accept  my  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Dirksen  substitute.  The 
language  Is  contained  in  the  committee 
bill.  I  wcmder  whether  he  will  accept  it 
in  connection  with  the  substitute. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  accept  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


VALUE  OP  U.S.  BONDS 
Mr,  OORB.    Mr.  President—— 
Mr.    KXNNIDY.    Mr.    President,    X 
^li'ld  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  may  rtqulr*. 

Mr,  ooill.  Mr. Fretldent, onycsttr* 
ditv  the  market  valut  of  UJ.  Oovorn- 
mrni  bondi  Mpfrtsnotd  » further  iharp 
drollne.    Tw«niy-ont  Imum  hit  niw 


lows  for  the  year  and  many  of  them 
represented  alltime  lows.  Two  and  one- 
half  percent  bonds  were  bid  at  83-'%2. 

Mr.  President,  the  bond  prices  as 
quoted  on  the  New  York  market  yester- 
day reflect  billions  of  dollars  of  losses  to 
those  who  hold  these  bonds.  The  total 
par  value  of  .  outstanding  marketable 
bonds  is  $84.19  billion.  On  the  basis  of 
bid  prices  quoted  in  today's  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  market  value  of 
these  bonds  as  of  yesterday  was  $76.98 
billion,  which  is  $7,207,000,000  below  par. 

Those  who  purchased  these  bonds  at 
par  value  were  purchasing  a  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
by expressing  their  faith  in  the  credit  of 
the  United  States.  The  enormous  losses 
reflected  in  the  current  market  value  of 
these  bonds  are  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  monetary  and  credit  policiei  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Already  during  this  month,  the  month 
of  April,  holders  of  Oovernment  bonds 
have  lost  an  additional  $350  million. 
These  are  further  losses  on  the  market 
since  Maixh  31. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  matter. 
Only  3  weeks  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  warned  the  Senate,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Government  that,  unless  the 
policies  were  altered  and  unless  action  to 
remedy  the  damaging  situation  were 
taken,  we  could  expect  further  deprecia- 
tion and  further  devaluation  of  the  bonds 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  We  are  expe- 
riencing such  devaluation  almast  dally. 
Yesterday,  21  issues  sold  at  lows  for  the 
year,  many  of  them  at  lows  for  all  his- 
tory. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP   1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen£.tor  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DniKSKN  1  as  amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNIDY.  Mr.  President.  X  yield 
myself  S  minutes.  X  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
XlUnols.  Xt  Is  an  extremely  far<reachlni 
amendment  Xf  It  were  adopted,  It  would 
be  impoeaible  for  any  Senator  to  offer 
amendmenu  deallni  with  plokeilni,  eee- 
endary  boyootts,  no  man'i  land,  prehlr- 
Ini  iHreemenU,  or  Ihe  bulldlnf  trtdei. 
all  of  whieh  are  eNtrtmily  coiuioverHlal 


and  should  be  the  subject  of  individual 
action  by  individual  Senators. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  were  agreed  to  such  amendments 
as  I  have  indicated  would  then  be  in 
the  third  degree  and  thus  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClkllam]  and 
other  Senators  would  l)e  precluded  from 
offering  amendments  wiiich  are  tiie  re- 
sult of  long  preparation. 

I  point  to  two  amendments  which  I 
think  indicate  the  careful  consideration 
which  this  matter  should  have.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  I  understand,  repeals  the 
Denver  Building  case.  If  adopted,  it 
would  permit  picketing  to  be  practiced 

on  a  site  against  nonunion  persons  be- 
ing hired.  That  In  Itself  is  an  extremely 
substantial  amendment,  one  which  I  am 
certain  Senators  would  want  to  consider 
very  carefully.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our 
bill.  We  do  not  go  that  far  in  relaxing 
the  picketing  sections  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Second,  the  committee  has  rewritten 
the  section  with  respect  to  prehearing 
elections.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  pro- 
vide for  at  least  30  days  In  which  both 
parties  can  present  their  viewpoints.  A 
request  might  be  made  for  an  election, 
such  as  occurred  in  the  days  right  after 
World  War  II,  and  the  election  might  be 
held  In  2,  3,  or  4  days,  a  so-called  quickie 
election.  We  requested  the  representa- 
tives of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  re- 
write that  section  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  hearing  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  that  there  should  be  at 
least  a  30-day  interval  between  the  re- 
quest for  an  election  and  the  holding  of 
the  election.  That  is  denied  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  make  all  other  amend- 
ments to  those  categories  amendments 
in  the  third  degree  and  out  of  order,  al- 
though they  deal  with  subjects  which 
have  far-reaching  effects. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  decide  to  con- 
sider such  amendments  one  by  one  on 
their  merits,  rather  than  by  having  them 
all  lumped  together. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 
Let  me  make  three  answers  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

First,  in  connection  with  his  expres- 
sion of  solicitude  about  organizational 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts,  pro- 
posals on  those  matters  were  presented 
In  the  committee,  and  all  of  them  were 
rejected.  We  can  well  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
against  every  one  of  those  amendments 
If  they  are  offered  individually. 

Second,  I  answer  the  Senator  from 
MassachusetU  by  saying  that  all  the 
recitals  he  has  made  are  covered  by  the 
substitute,  Including  provision  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  oflloe  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Ubor  RelaUons 
Board;  leeondary  boyeotttnff;  prehlrtni 
aireemenU  so  far  ai  the  eonitruetlon  In- 
dustry Is  eoneerned,  and  orianlMUonal 
plekeilnf .  Ivviythlnf  of  thai  nature  U 
contained  In  the  immdmenl  In  iht 
natuif  or  n  nubNtltute.  ao  If  the  lubiU- 
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tute  Is  adopted,  obviously  we  will  have 
in  the  bill  those  proposals  which  have 
the  greatest  appeal  to  the  country  and 
on  which  Senators  have  received  a  great 
amoimt  of  mall  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  third  answer  I  make  is  that  the 
administration  bill  was  carefully  pre- 
pared over  a  long  period  of  time  by  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
has  the  approval  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  was  Introduced  as  such. 
Let  no  one  for  a  moment  think  there  will 
be  any  relenting  in  the  effort  to  knock 
down  every  amendment  dealing  with 
these  great  challenges  on  the  labor  front, 
notably  blackmail  picketing,  secondary 
boycotts,  and  the  other  items  which  are 
contained  in  the  amendment. 

If  Senators  want  all  these  Items  In  one 
package,  here  it  is.  Xt  represents  the 
viewpoint  of  the  present  administration. 
With  that  statement,  I  am  content  to 
rest  my  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  X  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  in  the  liature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  i^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHKCY  ] ,  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clajuc],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HxncpHRiY].  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  OMahoney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mi.  Symington  1 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  FrxarI  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Grekn]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  GrcinI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  OlylAHCNKY],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  SyminqtonJ 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  67,  as  follows : 


Cannon 

Javlta 

Muskle 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neuberger 

Caae,  N.J. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Proxmtre 

Church 

Keating 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Robertaon 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

RusaeU 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Scott 

EUender 

Kucbel 

Smathers 

Engle 

Langer 

Smith 

Ervln 

Long 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlgbt 

Magnuson 

Biennis 

Oore 

Manffleld 

Talmadge 

Omening 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Hart 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Hartke 

McOee 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Hayden 

McNamarr 

Yarborough 

Hennlngs 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hill 

Morne 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Mom 

Jackaon 

Murray 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-7 

Capthart 

OrMn 

Symlnglon 

Clark 

Humphrey 
O'Manoney 

Prtar 

So,  Mr.  Dirksin'b  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dzrk- 
siNl  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]. 
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REPEAL  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
TAX  SOUGHT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  furnished  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  in  effecting  the 
repeal  of  the  3 -percent  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  goods  is  well  remembered. 

Remembered  as  well  is  the  Senate's 
vote  to  terminate  the  10-percent  tax  on 
domestic  transportation  of  individuals. 
Unfortunately,  the  repeal  of  this  tax  was 
lost  in  conference. 

Now  comes  a  reminder  from  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  pointing 
out  how  essential  it  is  that  this  tax  be 
repealed  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
cent news  release  issued  by  the  AAA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AAA  Lauds  SMATHXks'  Tax  Repkal  MxAStniB 

Washington,  D.C,  April  8. — R«afflnnlng 
its  long-established  policy  opposing  Federal 
taxes  on  the  travel  of  persons,  the  American 
Automobile  Association's  executive  com- 
mittee, convening  at  Miami  Beach  yester- 
day, lauded  Florida  Senator  Oxoaos 
Bjkatkem  for  hU  efforts  to  obtain  con- 
gressional repeal  of  the  10-p«roent  domeatlo 
transportation  tax. 

Smathers  recently  Introduoed  a  bm  (8.  8) 
oiUling  for  reptal  of  the  levy  whloh  be  termed 
"regreHlve,  dlsortmlnatory,  and  outdated." 
The  tnx  produces  approximately  1830  mU> 
Iton  annually  for  the  Federal  Trtasury, 

Oommentini  on  the  meiwure,  AAA  TtwX* 
tfent  rredMrloh  T.  MoOulre.  Jr,.  of  Olsvf 
land.isMi 

"AAA  believes  that  sny  tag  en  travel  not 
only  la  »  deltrrent  to  travel,  livit  an  unrea* 
■onsble  levy  on  the  uieri  el  eommon  e»r> 
rlsN.   The  lO'pereent  tea  en  triniperteUen 
■*Ni  va  tlekeM  WM  Imboeetf  durlni  the  wm  mr  the 

Kre.'tT'vi.        pviriMee  of  ilieeurHlni  efvlllen  uie  uf  Uie 
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carriers  so  that  they  could  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  degree  for  the  benefit  of  the  war 
effort.  The  necessity  for  the  tax  no  longer 
prevails." 

McOulre  added  that  Senator  Smathxxs' 
biU,  whUe  having  some  feature  of  a  tax 
relief  measure,  has  as  Its  primary  purpose 
the  strengthening  of  the  Nation's  transpor- 
tation economy. 

"Since  the  tax  is  deductible  as  a  business 
expense,"  McOulre  stated,  "it  reduces  taxable 
Income.  In  this  sense,  the  existing  tax  Is 
■elf-defeatlng  as  a  source  of  Federal  rev- 
enue. It  Is  paradoxical  that  we  should  con- 
tinue a  tax  designed  to  discourage  travel  at 
the  same  time  we  are  seeking  means  of 
strengthening  our  economy  and  encouraging 
expansion  of  our  national  transportation 
system." 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  th« 
American  Merchant  Marine,  In  company 
with  the  shipping  of  all  the  world,  is 
having  its  troubles.  Foreign  trade  is 
down,  and  cargoes  are  scarce.  World 
tonnage  is  far  In  excess  of  current  needs. 
As  a  result,  freight  rates  are  down  to 
the  point  where  U.S.  flag  vessels  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible,  to 
be  competitive. 

To  cap  It  all,  certain  shipping  confer- 
ence agreements,  under  which  our  ship- 
ping has  been  able  to  work  cooperatively 
with  their  foreign  competitors,  have 
been  questioned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  problems  thus  created  must  be  re- 
solved before  temporary  "status  quo" 
legislation  enacted  last  year  expires  on 
June  30,  1960. 

It  is  a  matter  of  urgent  importance  to 
the  great  maritime  industry  of  our  coun- 
try, one  that  merits  the  most  thorough 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt   Senatok    Macnxtson 

1  refer  to  the  question  of  steamship  con- 
ference dual  rate  agreements,  concerning 
which  concurrent  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Is  actively 
following  these  hearings,  and  wlU  start  Its 
own  hearings  when  they  will  serve  a  con- 
structive purpose. 

The  term  "dual  rates"  refers  to  contractual 
agreements  between  the  steamship  confer- 
ences and  exporters  of  this  and  other  lands, 
under  the  terms  of  which  a  lower  freight 
rate  is  made  available  to  shippers  who  agree 
to  use,  and  do  so  \ue,  conference  vessels  ex- 
clusively. 

ThU  system  has  been  known  ss  dual  rate, 
contract-noncontract,  shipper's  rate  agree- 
ment, etc.  But  whatever  the  name.  It  is  an 
exclusive  patronage  plan  whereby  the 
shipper,  who  agrees  \o  ship  exclusively  on 
the  oonferenoa  serving  a  particular  trade 
route,  beneflta  from  a  lower  freight  rate. 
Thla  enablM  the  eonrerenoe  carrlera  to  ar» 
range  thalr  aohedulas  and  plnn  their  aall- 
inia  ao  M  to  avoid  a  ponotntration  of  ton* 
nsfe  oepeolty  st  the  i>eah  season  and  lime 
or  no  tonnsie  et  ell  when  earfe  eveUeMllty 
Is  lower.  One  of  th»  real  toaneAta  of  thla 
iMtem  U  to  the  amallei  ihlpaer  whnae  ear- 
MM  mar  net  errlve  et  aeemrie  when  thare 
li  the  Reek  tnnnaie  avsllsble.  The  eon* 
umm  lymeHi  iiyinrnitii>n  hlin  oervips  when 
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the  amount  of  his  cargo  would  not  justify 
an    independent    operation    continuing. 

Dual  rate  and  conference  syatema  tend  to 
flatten  out  rates  to  a  point  where  they  ar« 
constant  orer  periods  of  peak  tonnage  and 
low  tonnage.  This  is  conflrmed  by  the  ex- 
perience prior  to  the  act  of  1916  and  In  the 
Japanese-Atlantic  Conference  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  dual-rate  illegal.  In 
each  case  there  were  enormous  rate  vacilla- 
tions, demoralizing  to  both  carriers  and 
snippers. 

These  conference  agreements  have  been 
authorized  by  statute  since  1916.  They 
were  written  Into  law  by  the  Congress,  after 
a  thorough  study  by  a  sp>eclal  House  commit- 
tee eatabllsbed  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
authorized  on  the  grovmc^  (hat  they  afforded 
the  only  feasible  basis  upon  which  vessels 
of  various  nations,  competing  on  particular 
trade  routes,  could  avoid  the  recurring 
freight  rate  wars  that  had  plagiied  the  mari- 
time industry  throughout  the  years. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1916  speclfl- 
eally  provides  that  the  Federal  Maritime  au- 
thorities may  by  order  disapprove,  cancel,  or 
modify  such  conference  agreements,  but 
when  and  as  long  as  they  are  approved  the 
agreements  are  excepted  from  certain  anti- 
trust statutes. 

On  May  19,  1958.  however,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  majority  opinion.' 
declared  Illegal  the  dual-rate  system  of  the 
Japan-Atlantic  and  Oulf  Freight  Confer- 
ence, finding  that  this  particular  agreement 
was  a  predatory  device  aimed  at  a  particular 
competitor.  A  dissenting  opinion  said  the 
practical  effect  of  the  decision  was  to  hold 
all  dual-rate  systems  Illegal. 

Between  them,  the  Coxurt  opinions  cast 
doubt  on  the  legality  of  all  such  conference 
agreements.  As  a  result,  and  because  of  the 
vital  importance  to  United  States  shipping 
of  some  method  of  achieving  stability  In 
ocean  freight  rates,  the  85th  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  to  declare  legal  until  June 
30,  1900,  the  conference  dual-rate  agree- 
ments then  in  force.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  while  opfMrtunlty  Is 
afforded  for  study  and  possible  resolution  of 
the  problem. 

The  ciurent  investigations  of  steamship 
conference  policies.  Including  dual  rates,  is 
long  overdue.  It  has  been  more  than  40 
years  since  Congress  has  looked  se&rchingly 
Into  operations  in  this  highly  competitive 
sphere.  Few  areas  of  law  have  gone  this 
long  without  check  or  revision.  I  hope  that 
when  the  Senate  does  consider  the  matter 
there  will  be  full  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities Inherent  In  these  cooperative  ef- 
forts on  the  international  level. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  cases  for  and 
against  the  continued  operation  of  the  dual- 
rate  system.  I  request  the  Senators  to  keep 
Informed  as  much  as  poesible;  for  we  will  in 
the  not  too  distant  futxu-e  be  called  upon  to 
decide  this  highly  Important  question,  af- 
fecting trade  and  commerce  as  well  as  de- 
fense and  foreign  relations. 

The  carriage  of  oceanborne  conunerce  Is 
an  Industry  characterized  by  a  very  high 
capital  Investment,  large  fixed  operating 
costs,  and  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  common  carrier.  There  is,  in 
addition.  Intense  competition  fired  by  easy 
market  access  and  an  oversupply  of  carry- 
ing capacity. 

When  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  studies  the  dual-rate 
system,  we  will  concern  ourselves  with  con- 
crete facts  and  documented  economic  sur- 
veys baaed  on  logic  and  free  of  the  emotions 
frequently  attendant  on  a  study  of  such 
great  significance  In  the  transportation  field. 
Our  aim  Is  to  preserve  rate  stability  and 
service  frequency  with  whatever  wise  limi- 
tations and  regulations  are  dictated  by  the 

past  experience  of  shippers,  carriers  and 
consumers. 


EVENING  SCHEDULES  FOR  INFORM- 
ATIVE PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  two 
Informative  programs,  well  known  to  the 

American  public,  "The  American  Fonun 
of  the  Air"  and  "Youth  Wants  to  Know.- 
have  had  evening  schedules  this  season. 

This  has  made  both  programs  avail- 
able to  a  larger  potential  audience  than 
was  possible  when  they  were  telecast 
Sunday  afternoon  In  previous  seasons. 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Theodore  Granik  have  worked  to  make 
this  possible. 

Westinghouse  has  recorded  by  video 
tape  both  "The  American  Forum  of  the 
Air"  and  "Youth  Wants  to  Know,"  dis- 
tributing them  to  television  stations 
throughout  the  Nation  so  that  they  could 
be  seen  regularly,  on  a  once-a-month 
basis. 

Several  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  already  appeared  in  this  new  se- 
ries. The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRsil  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLowATERl  opened  the  new  series, 
discussing  the  need  for  labor  legislation, 
and  during  the  past  week  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  TalmadceI 
discussed  the  controversial  civil  rights 
proposals  pending  before  the  Senate.  On 
'Youth  Wants  to  Know"  the  guest  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HuMPHRKY],  who  was  questioned  by 
high  school  students  regarding  his  recent 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Evidence  of  the  acceptability  of  this 
new  scheduling  is  presented  in  a  recent 
article  in  Radio-Television  Daily,  in  a 
stoiT  entitled  "WBC  Will  Syndicate 
Granik  Taped  Shows."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

WBC  Wnx  Stnoicatx  Granik  Taped  Shows 
The  two  30-mlnute  programs,  "Amerioan 
Forum  of  the  Air"  and  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know."  will  be  placed  in  videotape  syndica- 
tion for  TV  stations  across  the  country  later 
this  month  by  the  Westinghouse  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  It  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Donald  H.  McOannon.  preeldent. 

Both  programs,  as  well  as  a  radio  version 
of  "American  Forum  of  the  Air."  are  being 
produced  by  WBC  in  cooperaUon  with 
Theodore  Granik,  founder  of  both  programs. 
They  will  be  aired  by  WBC  stations  with  the 
first  "American  Forum  of  the  Air."  scheduled 
for  presentation  sometime  during  the  week 
of  February  23.  which  thereafter  will  alter- 
nate the  first  and  third  week  of  each  month 
with  "Youth  Wante  To  Know." 

A  separate  half-hour  presentation  of 
"Forum"  wUl  also  be  carried  by  WBC  radio 
stations  on  a  62-week  basis  beginning  the 
first  of  March.  This.  too.  will  be  syndicated 
to  radio  stations  from  coast  to  cout. 

primk  nicht  shows 

WBC  wiU  place  all  programs  in  prime  eve- 
ning times,  between  7:30  and  10  p.m. 

In  addition  special  report  programs  on 
major  contemporary  problems  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  with  a  combination  of  both  dls- 
ciisslon  and  documentary -type  fonnats.  will 
be  offered  twice  a  year  by  each  of  the  TV 
programs.  At  present,  these  are  not  In- 
cluded In  syndication  plans  but  they  ar* 
likely  to  be  In  the  future. 


One  of  the  factors  behind  the  program 
projecu.  Mr.  McOannon  said,  was  a  growing 
appetite  by  Americans  for  information  and 
background  in  the  crucial  issues  of  the  day. 
Such  programing  "will  achieve  a  service  be- 
yond the  present  accompltshmenta  of  the 
networks  and  broadcasters." 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT   OP   1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conalderation 
of  the  bill  <S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transacticns  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  In  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  of&cers  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  say  to  Senators  that  the 
Senate  will  stay  in  session  long  enough 
to  accommodate  any  Senator  who  has 
any  statement  he  cares  to  make  for  the 
Record,  but  we  do  not  expect  any  more 
record  votes  or  any  votes  of  any  kind 
this  evening. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11   AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
day it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  am  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  cm  evening  session  tomor- 
row. I  should  like  all  Sen&tors  to  be  on 
notice. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  105t 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  SMlmlnis- 
trative  practices  of  labor  organisations 
and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  trusteeships  b^  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  4-17-69-BB  and 
ask  that  it  t>e  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LzGisLATivx  Clxrk.  On  page  51. 
between  lines  11  and  12,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(  )  "Offlcer"  of  a  labor  organization  means 
any  constitutional  officer,  any  merat>er  of  a 
board,  council,  committee,  or  other  body 
authorized  to  exercise  governing  or  executive 
functions  with  respect  to  such  labor  organ- 
ization, or  any  official  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organisation,  regardless  of  how  selected,  who 
exercises  or  Is  authorlcad  to  exercise  any 
governing  or  executive  functions  In  such 
labor  organization,  and  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited   to,   organizers,  business  agents,  re- 


gional directors,  managers,  and  trustees  of 
subordinate  labor  organizations  as  weU  as 
officials  designated  as  or  performing  the 
functions  of  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  a  labor  organization. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  desire  to  have  the  Senate  take  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  tonight,  but  I 
will  hold  it  for  action  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CuktisI. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes  to 
announce  that  he  will  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClcllan  ] 
m  offering  his  amendment  to  outlaw 
secondary  boycotts,  which  is  amend- 
ment 4-17-69-C:  and  that  he  will  also 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
offering  his  amendment  relating  to  hot 
cargo,  4-17-59-D,  and  his  amendment  on 
organizational  picketing,  4-17-59-A;  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  will  not 
offer  his  amendments  «n  the  same 
subjects.      

TIMBER    SET-ASIDES    FOR    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
Wendell  Barnes,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  sent  to 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

On  March  22,  that  newspaper  pub- 
lished an  article  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  in  mine,  too,  con- 
tained numerous  inaccuracies.  The  ar- 
ticle questioned  whether  the  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  in  assuring 
that  small  business  receives  a  fair  share 
of  Federal  timber  were  dedicated  to  car- 
rying out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law 
as  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The  Ore- 
gonian article  made  a  very  serious 
charge  when  it  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
agencies  who  administer  Government 
timber  and  the  Small  Business  Admm- 
Istration  do  not  want  to  administer  the 
law. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  Admin- 
istrator Barnes'  excellent  letter  of 
April  S  and  the  Oregonian  newspaper 
story  of  March  22,  which  prompted  the 
Barnes  letter,  be  made  a  p«u-t  of  the 
RzcotD  at  the  concltislon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  m-dered. 

cSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
only  add  this  point:  The  Small  Business 
Administration,  in  my  judgment,  is  pro- 
ceeding both  carefully  and  wisely  to  ap- 
ply to  the  sale  of  Government  timber  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  so  help- 
ful over  the  last  few  years  to  small  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  selling  their  products 
to  the  Government. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  nor  any  need 
for  confusion  in  the  timber  set-aside  pro- 
gram. It  can  be  well  carried  out,  in  my 
judgment,  if  the  agencies  involved  make 
the  proper  adjustments  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize the  peculiar  problems  of  each 
agency.  In  my  opinion,  a  number  of 
people  who  really  are  speaking  for  big 
business  have  been  attempting  to  cloud 
the  issue  on  timber  set-asides.  It  is  their 
d?siie  that  the  small   businessman  be 
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forced  to  close  down.  If  we  close  the 
door  to  the  small  businessman,  whether 
it  be  in  the  timber  Industry  or  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  not  only  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  suffer,  but  the  entire  concept 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

For  my  own  part.  I  Intend  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  help  maintain  the  small  busi- 
nessman. I  am  delighted  that  Adminis- 
trator Barnes  is  also  proceeding  with  this 
particular  job  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  in  a  reasonable  and  effective  manner. 
Exhibit  1 
Small  Busikess  Administkation, 

Washington,  DC,  April  3, 1959. 
Mr.  John  L.  Denny. 
Business  Editor,  the  Oregonian, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mk.  Dennt:  An  article  under  your 
byline,  entitled  "Morse  Plan  Seeks  To  Reserve 
Tlmt>er  Sales  for  Small  Firms,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Oregonian  on  March  22.  1959, 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Like  all  other  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  the  Oregonian  is  Inter- 
ested in  reporting  facU,  and  that  it  only 
prints  factual  data  as  submitted  to  it.  Ap- 
parently the  source  of  your  information  for 
the  above-mentioned  article  either  deliber- 
ately or  through  error,  gave  you  some  com- 
pletely Inaccurate  information  concerning 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  these  inaccuracies  in  your 
article. 

First,  you  say  that  "right  now  nobody 
seems  to  want  It  (the  Morse  amendment  1 — 
not  the  agencies  who  administer  Government 
timber,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
or  the  forest  industries,  big  and  small."  We 
believe  that  smaU  companies  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  timber  disposed  of  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Second,  you  say  that  "confusion  was  com- 
pounded when  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration set  out  to  determine  what  is  'small 
business.'  At  first,  It  was  proposed  that 
limits  be  placed  at  firms  with  10  to  20  em- 
ployees. This  was  booeted  to  250  employees 
and  a  regulation  Issued  to  that  effect.  Later 
this  was  chaztged  to  100  employees,  where  it 
now  stands."  This  statement  is  completely 
Inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  never  suggested  a  limita- 
tion of  "10  to  20  employees."  Furthermore, 
we  did  not  Issue  a  reigulatton  defining  small 
business  in  this  industry  as  one  employing 
250  or  less  employees.  We  published  a  pro- 
posed regulation  in  the  Federal  Register, 
utilizing  a  figure  of  250  employees  as  being 
the  proposed  line  of  demarcation  between 
large  and  small  business,  and  requested  com- 
ments. We  also  submitted  this  proposed 
regulation  for  comment  to  timber  associa- 
tions, timber  operators,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Forestry  Service,  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. A  majority  of  the  comments  received 
indicated  that  our  proposed  figure  of  250  em- 
ployees was  too  high  and  that  a  figvire  of  100 
employees  would  be  more  realistic.  This 
figure  of  100  employees  was  adopted  with 
the  concxirrence  of  the  Forestry  Service. 
There  has  been  no  "confusion"  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program:  we  do  not  intend 
to  "hire  a  police  force"  to  enforce  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program,  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  "attempt  to  control  the  market  for  set- 
aside  logs  with  price-celling  regulations." 

We  hiave  proceeded  in  an  orderly  manner 
to  implement  this  amendment  to  our  act. 
All  of  our  actions  have  been  fully  coordinated 
with  the  Forestry  Service  and  the  Interior 
Department.  Ota-  set-aside  program  Is  not 
unilateral.  Any  set-aside  Initiated  by  8BA 
must  be  ooncurred  In  by  the  Forestry  Serv- 
ice or  the  Interior  Department,  as  the  case 
may  be.  I  know  of  no  actions  taken  to  date 
which  would  produce  the  dire  results  pre- 
dicted in  your  article. 


In  all  fairness,  I  think  your  paper  should 
give  the  same  credence  to  this  letter  as  you 
gave  to  the  person  or  persons  who  supplied 
the  Infonnation  for  your  article,  and  that  you 
should  give  this  program  a  chance  to  operate 
before  passing  judgment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wendell  B.  Baemes, 

Administntor. 

*    [From  t.he  Oregonian,  Mar.  22.  1959 1 

Morse  Plan  Seeks  To  Reseevc  Tocbb  Sales 
roR  Small  Firics 

(By  John  L.  Deimy) 

The  public  forests  and  forest  industries 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be  the  guinea 
pigs  in  a  new  attempt  to  regulate  the  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  one  will  be  a  program  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  Government  timber  for  sale  to 
small  business  operators,  as  required  under 
the  so-called  Morse  amendment  to  the 
SmaU  Business  Act. 

It's  scheduled  to  get  Ite  first  trial  not  long 
after  a  March  27  meeting  here  of  represent- 
atives of  the  three  agencies  involved— the 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

PLAN    NOT   LIKED 

Right  now,  nobody  seems  to  want  it — not 
the  agencies  who  administer  Government 
timber,  the  SBA  or  the  forest  industries,  big 
and  small. 

Leonard  B.  Netzorg.  whose  Western  Forest 
Industries  Association  is  considered  the 
spokesman  for  the  "snaall"  timber  operator. 
expressed  his  c4)posltion  this  way: 

"We  have  a  philosophical  queasiness  about 
adding  one  more  agency  ^-ith  authority  to 
decide  who  can  stay  in  business." 

It  has  been  marked  by  controversy,  com- 
plications and  confusion  from  the  start, 
when  Senator  Watne  Morse  introduced  the 
set-aside  provision  as  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958.  Netzorg's 
group  opposed  It.  but  Senator  Moasc,  at- 
tributing the  opposition  to  the  wrong  organ- 
ization, fired  a  blast  at  W.  D.  Hagenstein 
of  the  Indvistrial  Forestry  Association,  which 
is  regarded  as  spokesman  tix  "big"  timber 
interests. 

The  IFA.  mindful  ot  the  sacred  oow  nature 
of  small  business  and  v^lch  has  firms  of  all 
sices  among  Its  membership,  has  taken  no 
public  position  on  the  matter. 

Confusion  was  compotmded  when  the  SBA 
set  out  to  determine  what  is  small  business. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  that  limits  be  placed 
at  finns  with  10  to  20  employees.  This  was 
boosted  to  260  employees,  and  a  regulation 
Issued  to  that  effect.  Later  this  was 
changed  to  100  employees,  where  it  now 
stands. 

Anotlior  and  still  unresolved  question  is: 
How  much  timber  should  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  purchitse  by  small  business? 
Shall  the  amount  of  the  set-aside  be  deter- 
mined on  a  historical  basis?  What  area 
should  t>e  used — the  entire  region,  a  forest, 
a  working  circle? 

sales  share  eyed 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  if  a  moving 
average  "historical  basis"  is  used  to  deter- 
mine liow  much  timber  should  be  set  aside 
for  smaU  business,  then  the  set-asides  will 
grow  progressively  larger.  Small  timber  op- 
erators have  been  and  probably  wUl  continue 
to  buy  timber  at  Govermnent  sales  and  pur- 
chases at  regular  sales  plus  those  at  the  set- 
aside  sales  would  increase  any  base  figures 
used  to  determine  the  smaU  business  share. 

The  SBA  would  have  to  hire  a  forest 
police  force  to  enforce  one  regulation  the 
agency  had  proposed  to  include  in  the  set- 
aslde  program.  This  was  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late customers  of  small  operators,  by  re- 
quiring that  logs  cut  by  smaU  business  buy- 
ers could  be  sold  only  to  small  btisiness 
manufacturers.      But    the    SBA    apparently 
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has  given  up  on  this  one,  after  It  was  pointed 
out  set-aside  timber  buyers  would  have  no 
market  for  their  pulp  logs.  There  are  no 
small  business  pulp  and  paper  operators. 

coMPrrrroRS  vtcwid 

Some  indiistry  members  believe  that  the 
set-aside  plan,  in  Its  practical  application, 
win  be  of  little  benefit  to  small  mill  op- 
erators. They  believe  independent  loggers 
win  bid  In  most  of  the  timber  at  the  small 

business  sales,  and  proceed  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber and  sell  the  logs  for  the  best  price  they 
can  get.  In  most  cases  the  high  bidder  won't 
be  a  small  mill  operator.  He  can't  compete 
with  the  larger  Integrated  operator  who  has 
a  barker,  chipper,  sawmill  and  veneer  plant, 
and  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  his  logs  be- 
cause of  higher  utilization. 

The  SBA  could,  of  course,  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  market  for  set-aside  logs  with  price 
celling  regulations. 

If  the  program  succeeds  In  diverting  a 
substantial  volume  of  Government  timber 
Into  small  Ivmiber  mills,  it  will  deal  a  serious 
setback  to  forest  utilization  and  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State,  In  the  view  of  David  Ma- 
son, widely  known  consulting  forester. 

Mason  ticked  off  a  dozen  adverse  effects 
of  the  program.  It  would,  he  said,  reduce 
employment,  because  smnll  mills  employ 
fewer  workers  per  1,000  feet  of  logs  processed 
than  do  larger,  more  Integrated  operations. 

Reducing  competition  for  Government 
timber.  Mason  pointed  out,  will  reduce  in- 
come of  Oregon  counties,  who  share  In  the 
receipts  of  Forest  Service  and  O.  Sc  C.  timber 
sales. 

It  win  work  against  Intensive  utilization 
Of  timber,  he  said,  since  most  smaller  mills 
can't  afford  the  investment  in  a  barker  and 
chipper. 

The  Morse  amendment.  Mason  declared, 
can  be  called  a  law  against  a  favorable 
business  climate  in  Oregon,  against  sus- 
tained yield  management  of  private  timber- 
land,  and  against  the  slow  cutting  of  timber. 

Other  industry  members  viewed  the  pro- 
gram of  giving  limited  utilization  small  op- 
erators exclusive  purchase  rights  on  Gov- 
ernment timber  as  being  the  same  as  subsi- 
dizing submarglnal  agriculture. 


ARE  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  REALLY 
PUBLIC? 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  continued  in  public 
ownership  two  substantial  land  holdings 
for  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  people — 
the  470  million  acres  of  public  lands  un- 
der the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
188  million  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Federal  oflacials  charged  with  adminis- 
tering these  lands  call  these  areas  mul- 
tiple-use lands  where  wood  production, 
water  development,  grazing,  mining, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  other  outdoor  rec- 
reation can  go  on  side  by  side.  But.  Mr. 
President,  full,  complete  multiple  use  is 
not  now  possible.  Use  by  the  pubhc  and 
management  by  the  Government  require 
ready  and  proper  access  to  these  lands. 
The  problem  of  providing  access  to  na- 
tional forests  and  other  publicly  owned 
tracts  Is  especially  acute  in  Western 
States  where  a  checkerboard  pattern  of 
land  ownership  intermingles  private  and 
Federal  holdings.  Today  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  the  master  of  all  its 
domain.  Private  interests  sometimes 
completely   bar  the  public  from  these 


lands.  In  other  cases  private  Interests 
dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  general  public  can  go  on  to 
Federal  lands.  In  some  cases  private 
interests  may  retard  development  of 
these  Federal  lands. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  For- 
est Service  has  applied  its  authorities  so 
as  to  grant  ingress  and  egress  to  Federal 
land  to  an  adjacent  private  land  owner 
despite  the  fact  that  this  party  refuses 
the  Government  the  reciprocal  right  to 
reach  its  own  land.  Under  such  policy 
the  Government  lacks  the  right  to  insure 
that  the  public  can  get  to  its  own  re- 
sources— or  that  the  Government  can 
properly  develop  these  resources  for  the 
people. 

NO  ACCESS  MEANS  NO  TIMBEK  SALES 

A  recent  staff  study  of  national  forest 
timber  sales  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee showed  that  in  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  over  1  billion  board- 
feet  of  planned  timber  sales  were  de- 
layed or  unmade  in  a  recent  period  due 
to  lack  of  access — lack  of  rights-of-way. 
There  are  many  additional  billions  of 
board-feet  of  timber  thus  tied  up. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  have 
been  lost  to  the  Government — opportu- 
nities for  timber  cutting  and  real  mul- 
tiple-use development  are  stalled  by  a 
lack  of  access. 

In  many  other  areas,  according  to  a 
separate  report  by  the  Oregon  State 
Game  Commission,  thousands  of  acres 
of  national  forests  are  locked  up  by 
timber  and  grazing  interests  from  the 
hunter  and  fisherman. 

On  the  Upper  Deschutes  River,  na- 
tional forest  lands  are  barred  by  roads 
closed  on  private  lands.  On  the  Wal- 
lowa-Whitman Forest  one  landowner  is 
actually  reported  to  charge  a  fee  for 
access  to  9,500  acres  of  federally  owned 
national  forest. 

On  the  lands  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  a  somewhat 
similar  situation  exists.  Deer  and  grouse 
hunting  areas,  fishing  streams  and  lakes 
on  Federal  land  are  barred  to  the  sports- 
men. In  the  Steens  Mountain  area,  236,- 
800  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands  are  reported  closed  by  private 
interests.  On  the  O.  &  C.  lands,  log- 
ging goes  forward  while  public  access 
for  sportsmen  is  often  barred. 

NO  kino's  lands  in  the  uniteo  states 
Mr.  President,  in  England  the  people 
were  barred  from  enjoying  or  using  the 
King's  forest.  Here  we  have  the  reverse 
developing,  some  of  the  national  forest 
and  range  is  barred  to  the  people — not 
by  the  Government  but  by  a  few  of  the 
people  who  live  around  the  forest  and 
range. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  TMr.  Mur- 
ray], chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  has  told  me 
that  he  is  concerned  by  the  factual  infor- 
mation revealed  by  preliminary  studies 
in  Oregon  and  Colorado. 

He  Is  in  agreement  with  my  request 
that  there  should  be  a  staff  study  made 
to  reveal  the  full  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  know  how  many  acres 
of  Federal  land  are  blocked  from  reason- 


able access.  I  am  sure  that  all  true  con- 
servationists, whether  they  be  stockmen, 
timbermen,  hunters,  fishermen,  or  camp- 
ers will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
problem  is  going  to  receive  attention. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  so  that  this 
subject  is  kept  in  perspective,  that  the 
best  unofficial  estimate  of  Federal  lands 
where  access  is  not  available  is  that  the 
total  may  approximate  the  14  million  in 
national  forest  wilderness  acres.  This 
is  an  intriRUing  observation.  The  most 
vocal  opposition  to  the  wilderness  bill 
hits  come  from  timber  and  grazing  peo- 
ple. It  will  indeed  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  some  of  those  who  have  been 
most  vocal  against  a  wilderness  bill  are 
among  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
private  reserves  out  of  public  forest  and 
range. 

SPORTSMEN    MUST    HEEO    PKITATE    BIOHTS 

I  do  want  to  have  it  fully  understood 
by  all  concerned  that  the  problem  which 
confronts  us  has  two  sides.  The  conduct 
of  hunters,  fishermen,  and  campers  has 
not  always  been  above  reproach.  On 
occasions,  thoughtless  persons  have  cut 
private  fences,  shot  livestock,  damaged 
water  supplies,  and  started  forest  fires. 
These  actions  have  often  motivated  pub- 
lic land  livestock  permittees  to  close  their 
own  lands  and  in  the  process  to  seal  off 
valuable  public  lands. 

Similarly,  some  interests  have  often 
felt  that  the  less  public  use  of  nearby 
national  forests,  the  less  would  be  the 
chance  of  catastrophic  forest  fires.  They 
have  sealed  off  pubUc  lands  along  with 
their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  many,  many  pri> 
vate  owners  whose  lands  abut  public 
forest  and  range  have  opened  not  only 
their  lands  but  have  helped  to  open  pub- 
lic land  for  full  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  right  to  control  trespass  is  basic 
to  the  concept  of  private  land  ownership. 
It  is  a  right  which  is  free  from  govern- 
mental interference,  except  through  due 
process  of  law.  Our  review  of  access 
problems  will  respect  this  right.  How- 
ever, when  private  land  ownership  bene- 
fits by  values  derived  from  its  adjacency 
to  pubUc  lands,  then  arrangements  are 
Justified  for  reciprocal  access.  Because 
of  the  ever-increasing  pressure  to  use 
public  lands,  we  cannot  permit  vast  areas 
to  remain  as  islands  of  inaccessibility. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem I  am  sure  the  committee  staff  will 
recognize  all  of  these  factors.  As  a  Sena- 
tor with  a  deep  interest  in  this  problem 
I  can  assure  both  those  who  wish  our  for- 
est and  range  open,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  keeping  parts  of  public  land 
closed,  that  I — and  I  am  sure  the  other 
members  of  the  committee — will  proceed 
carefully  and  judiciously. 

PXTBLIC    LANDS    MtrST    NOT    BE    BAKRICADBD 

The  first  thing  before  us  is  to  obtain  the 
factual  situation,  and  I  am  assured  that 
this  work  will  proceed  rapidly.  It  must 
be  determined  whether  existing  laws  pro- 
vide Federal  agencies  with  adequate 
means  of  assuring  access,  whether  this 
authority  Is  fully  utilized,  and  whether 
additional  congressional  action  is  advis- 
able. 
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Needless  locking  up  of  public  lands  by 
private  parties  who  have  land  adjacent 
to  our  public  forest  and  range  must  not 
be  permitted.  Congress  recently  took  ac- 
tion to  stop  excessive  military  public  land 
withdrawal.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  way 
in  which  this  problem  was  approached 
will  be  the  model  used  for  our  study  of 
this  matter. 

Congressional  consideration  of  this 
problem  will  be  of  material  assistance  to 
the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commissian  where  we  are 
about  to  start  a  detailed  inquiry  into  rec- 
reational needs.  Outdoor  recreation  on 
public  lands  requires  that  the  lands  be 
open.  The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Murray]  has  advised  me  that  particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  assisting  the 
Commission  in  evaluating  the  amount 
of  recreational  use  and  values  that  may 
be  involved. 

Finally  I  would  say  the  constructive 
suggestion  of  all  interested  groups  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  so  that  we 
may  obtain  the  benefit  of  well-considered 
views  on  reasonable  and  fair  solutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed with  my  remarks  an  article  entitled: 
'•The  Problem  of  Access  to  Public  Lands." 
which  was  published  in  the  January  IS. 
1959.  Issue  of  Conservation  News  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation:  and  a  re- 
port from  the  bulletin  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  of  January  16. 
1959.  entitled  "Free  Access  to  Public 
Lands  Blocked." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Riooid.  as  follows: 

The  Pbokjcm  or  Access  to  Public  Lands 

Something  of  a  furor  was  raised  in  central 
Oregon  this  past  fall  over  advertised  plans 
of  a  group  of  ranchers  to  permit  deer  hunt- 
ing on  a  fee  basis  over  some  1  million  acres 
of  land.  Many  sportsmen's  groups  and  the 
Oregon  Game  Commission  went  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  system,  partly  because  It 
failed  to  recognize  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
share  equally  In  utilization  of  the  State's 
wildlife  resources  and.  In  addition,  because 
some  public  lands  in  Federal  ownership  were 
Interspersed  among  the  prlTately  owned  ter- 
ritory being  advertised  for  fee  hunting. 

Reports  indicate  the  fee-hunting  plan  was 
something  less  than  a  spectacular  financial 
success,  yet  the  incident  does  serve  to  point 
up  a  major  problem — right  of  the  public  to 
enjoy  access  to,  and  use  of.  public  lands  for 
lawful  recreational  purposes. 

The  Bitoation.  largely  concentrated  in  the 
1 1  Western  States  but  appUcable  to  some  de- 
gree all  over  the  Nation,  pertiaps  is  best  Il- 
lustrated In  Colorado.  A  survey  Just  com- 
pleted by  the  game  and  flab  department  and 
submitted  to  a  SUte  leglaUture  Interim  com- 
mittee reveals  that  IVi  mUUon  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  in  Colorado  Is  controlled  by  private 
Interests:  fanners  and  ranchers,  lumbering 
and  mining  companies,  resorts  and  even  mu- 
nicipalities. Members  of  the  public  can  reach 
this  land  only  by  going  across  private  prop- 
erty (sometimes  for  a  fee,  sometimes  free, 
sometimes  access  is  totally  denied)  or  by 
detourlng  around  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Some  Federal  property  is  completely  en- 
circled by  private  holdings. 

The  final  report  covered  149  separate  areas 
In  28  Colorado  counties.  The  total  public 
■acreage  controlled  by  private  groups  came  to 
1.482.738  acres  or   12.7  percent  of  the  total 


public  land  area  In  the  counties  surveyed. 
Prom  another  angle,  the  study  Involved  10.- 
788.402  acres,  or  78.7  percent  of  Colorado's 
national  forests.  Of  this  total.  80  percent 
(8,895,357  acres)  was  considered  to  provide 
good  hunting  and/or  fishing.  There  were 
120  separate  areas  where  the  public  was  de- 
nied accetis  to  1X>38.190  naUonal  forest  acres, 
or  la.l  percent  of  the  total. 

Public  land  access  problems  In  Colorado 
are  applicable,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
throughout  the  West. 

In  all.  the  Federal  Government  has  some 
406  million  acres  of  land  exclusive  of  ex- 
tensive holdings  in  Alaska.  This  huge  area 
Is  broken  down  for  administration  into:  Na- 
tional forests.  161  mlUlon  acres;  national 
parks  and  monuments.  17  mUllon  acres;  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  10  million  acres:  mili- 
tary reservations.  25  million  acres;  and  pubUc 
domain,  Including  grazing  districts,  193  mil- 
lion acres.  National  forests,  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agrlculttire,  are  dedicated  to  multiple  use. 
Including  recreations  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing.  National  parks,  administered  by  the 
NaUonal  Parle  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, are  dedicated  to  recreational  and  edu- 
C'ltlonal  use,  except  hunting.  National 
refuges,  admlnlst«-ed  by  the  VS.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  InterUx'  Department,  are 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  wildlife  and 
some  provide  recreational  poeslblUtles,  In- 
cluding hunting  and  fishing.  Military  res- 
ervations are  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  offer  limited  public 
recreational  opportunities,  including  hunting 
and  fishing,  depending  upon  the  type  of  basic 
activity  and  national  security.  Public  do- 
main, administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Interior  Department,  com- 
prises the  Federal  properties  which  were  left 
after  the  other  lands  were  withdrawn  for 
special  uses. 

The  public  access  problem  primarily  con- 
cerns national  fcnvets  and  public  domain 
lands.  Each  type  of  land  has  lU  own  par- 
ticular problems. 

Speaking  in  generalities,  many  national 
forests  are  located  in  scenic  but  rugged 
mountain  territory.  Public  domain  lands 
constitute  desert  lands,  plateaus,  mountains, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  Federal  real  estate.  In- 
cluding huge  tracts  in  AlaskJu 

Public  domain  property  perhaps  offers  the 
most  acute  access  problems.  Whereas  na- 
tional forests  were  usually  withdrawn  or  pur- 
chased In  blocks,  they  are  somewhat  more 
easUy  administered  than  the  pubUc  domain 
properties  which  often  are  widely  scattered 
among  more  valtiable  land  which  was  home- 
steaded,  mined  or  claimed  for  other  pur- 
poses. Many  public  domain  lands  are  rocky 
outcropplngs,  canyons  and  gulches  or  other 
unwatered  areas  of  little  or  no  value. 

Access  to  public  domain  land  and  national 
forests  Is  a  thorny  problem.  The  areas  are 
so  widely  scattered  and  Isolated  that  it  is 
uneconomical  to  mark  boundaries  or  to  fence 
the  properties.  Even  though  State  wUdllXe 
agencies  are  providing  access  to  some  areas, 
all  cannot  be  opened  In  this  manner.  Tlie 
Federal  agencies  understandably  are  reluc- 
tant to  resort  to  condemnation  procedures 
to  Insure  public  access  to  public  property 
but  this  approach  may.  in  the  final  deter- 
mination, offer  the  only  possibility.  The  Fed- 
eral Range  Code  prohibits  interference  with 
licensed  hunters  or  fishermen  to  enter,  and 
to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  Federal  range  cov- 
ered by  such  license  or  permit  but  many  ac- 
cess roads  are  on  private  lands. 

Admittedly,  hunters  and  fishermen  some- 
times create  damage  and  dismay  far  private 
landowners,  but  there  also  ts  another  side 
to  the  coin.  Denying  entry  prevents  appli- 
cation of  good  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices.   It  does  not  allow  for  proper  harvest 


of  such  big  game  animals  as  deer  and  elk. 
When  these  animals  come  down  to  lowlands 
during  the  winter,  they  damage  both  public 
and  private  lands  and.  by  their  excessive 
numbers,  create  added  problems. 

Another  problem  resulting  from  denied  ac- 
cess is  one  common  to  all  posted  property. 
Whenever  hunting  and  fishing  areas  are 
withdrawn  from  use,  greater  and  greater  de- 
mands are  made  upon  those  still  open.  In 
some  parts  of  the  West  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing pressures  for  certain  forms  of  wildlife 
are  not  so  great  that,  if  scattered  equally 
over  larger  areas,  they  would  be  harmful. 
The  concentration  problem,  however,  be- 
comes more  acute  each  time  another  area  is 
blocked  out  from  proper  use. 

As  an  expanding  population  gains  more 
and  more  leisure  time,  Increased  demands 
will  be  made  for  recreational  areas  as  well 
as  for  livestock.  Problems  of  confUct  over 
use  of  public  lands  are  bound  to  result. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  reappraisal 
of  public  benefits  to  be  derived  from  public 
lands  and  the  administration  of  these  prop- 
erties. Such  a  reappraisal  may  reveal  the 
need  for  basic  land-iiae  law  revisions. 

Free  Accbbs  to  PtrBUc  hunm  Blocked 

Nearly  10  percent  of  tiie  public  lands  in 
Colorado  is  unavaUable  to  hunters,  fisher- 
men, and  other  recreationists.  according  to 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

A  State  fish  and  game  departzn«it  report 
being  studied  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Colorado  Iieglslature  shows  that  persons 
wishing  to  recreate  on  about  1V&  million 
acres  of  public  lands  in  38  counties  either 
are  denied  access  or  m\ist  p>ay  a  fee  before 
crossing  the  Intervening  private  holdings. 
Entry  to  the  huge  acreage  is  blocked  by  233 
farmers,  ranchers,  municipalities,  and  min- 
ing and  timber  groups. 

The  report  Is  complete  in  detail.  It  names 
those  who  deny  access  and  gives  the  location 
of  the  contested  public  lands  and  the  acre- 
ages involved.  It  Is  evident  that  sportsmen 
are  being  deprived  of  access  to  some  of  the 
State's  best  hunting  and  fishing  areas. 
What's  mc»T  startUng,  of  course,  is  the  rev- 
elation that  the  public  is  being  refused  and. 
In  some  cases,  actually  is  being  forced  to 
pay  a  fee  in  order  to  use  its  own  property. 

The  Colorado  report  tindoubtedly  will 
stimulate  similar  inquiries  in  other  western 
public  land  States.  National  forests  and 
public  domain  lands  provide  unparalleled 
big  game  hunting  opportunity  in  the  West, 
and  sportsmen  wUl  want  to  make  sure  that 
unnatural  restrictions  do  not  hamper  their 
historic  use  of  those  lands.  The  main  phi- 
losophy of  the  Colorado  report  is  not  to  force 
access  to  public  lands  but  rather  to  point 
out  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  to 
provide  a  factual  basis  for  its  eqxiitable  solu- 
tion. 

The  report  has  another  interesting  aspect. 
Some  of  those  who  block  hunting  access 
have,  over  the  years,  submitted  one  or  more 
claims  to  the  game  department  for  pay- 
ment for  loss  of  hay  to  deer  and  elk.  Al- 
though sportsmen  are  not  given  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  harvest  the  big  game,  the  Depart- 
ment is  expected  to  pay  damages  caused  by 
the  overabtindtmt  animals.  Some  ot  the 
claims  have  amounted  to  $4,500.  They  are 
being  paid  with  money  taken  from  the  hunt- 
ers' license  fees. 


CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER,  SECRETARY 
OP  STATE 

Mr.    COOPER.    Mr.    President,    the 

unanimous  approval  by  the  Senate  today 
Ot  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Herter  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  bespeaks  the  con- 
fidence of  this  body  in  Christian  Herter. 
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I  know  It  is  a  confidence  which  is 
shared  by  the  Nation. 

I  am  glad  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Herter.  My  confidence  in 
Christian  Herter  is  solidly  based  on  his 
long  experience  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs,  on  his  courage,  on  his 
good  Judgment,  and  on  his  fine  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart. 

I  am  sxxre  also  that  the  approval  which 
has  been  given  today  will  be  more  than 
Justified  by  the  actions  of  Mr.  Herter  in 


his  new  position  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  he  will,  in  the  new  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  render  the  same 
great  service  and  show  the  same  devo- 
tion to  our  country  he  has  heretofore 
demonstrated. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AJtf. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 

I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 

II  o'clock  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  AprU  22,  1959,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  21. 1959: 

Depaktmxnt  or  Stats 

Christian  A.  Hert«r,  of  MaasMhusetts.  to 
b«  Secretary  of  State. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Todaf't  Ckallenge,  and  How  To  Meet  It 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NKW    HAMFSHIXX 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFIVD  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  21, 1959 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  17.  1959.  there  was  a  speech  given 
by  the  Honorable  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Los  Angeles  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers  Association 
dinner,  entitled  "Today's  Challenge,  and 
How  To  Meet  It" 

Mr.  Summerfield,  In  this  speech  high- 
lights the  Commmiist  threat  to  our 
national  safety  and  our  battle  against 
inflation.  It  was  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress and  deserves  to  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  every  citizen  of  our  country;  there- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

TooAT's  Ohaixknok,  and  How  To  Mxxt  It 
(Address  by  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Summerfleld, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Los  Angeles,  Calif..  AprU  17. 
1969) 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
In  Los  Angeles. 

I  am  always  inspired  by  the  vitality  of  this 
great  city — and,  indeed,  of  all  California  and 
the  Pacific  coast. 

All  my  life,  I  have  thrilled  to  the  story  of 
the  winning  of  the  West. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  adventures  of  all 
mankind — the  westward  sweep  of  the  pio- 
neers, the  gold  rush,  the  pony  express,  the 
constant  blazing  of  new  frontiers. 

I  stand  in  awe  of  the  courage  and  strength 
and  faith  of  the  Americans  who  lived  this 
tremendous  story.   - 

Nothing  could  stop  them  from  gaining  the 
better  life  they  saw- for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

They  left  a  magnificent  heritage  for  you — 
for  all  Americans — to  ponder  and  to  uphold. 

California  today  is  a  monument  to  their 
Tlsion. 

Tou  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  our  most 
populous  State. 

Tou  have  assumed  great  responslbiUty  In 
economic  and  political  leadership. 

Tou  face  opportunities  that  ar*  virtually 
unlimited  In  scope. 


But  this  you  also  know — that  the  very 
essence    of   real   opportunity    is   challenge. 

And  because  the  meeting  of  today's  chal- 
lenge is  so  fundamental  to  the  progress  you 
would  make — so  basic  to  the  ends  we  must 
achieve  as  a  nation — I  am  deeply  anxious  to 
talk  with  you  about  it. 

I  want  to  bring  to  you,  tonight,  a  clear 
picture  of  the  urgent  nature  of  the  challenge 
we  face,  and  how  we  can  meet  It. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you — not  only  as  your 
Postmaster  General,  but  as  a  member  of 
President  Elsenhower's  Cabinet  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth. 

I  come  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  the  steps 
your  Government  is  taking  to  solve  them. 

But  I  come  with  more  than  a  report. 

My  purpose,  above  all,  is  to  talk  with  you 
about  action. 

For,  my  friends,  we  are  at  an  extremely 
crucial  stage  in  the  progress  of  America. 

We  have  a  choice  of  paths  to  follow. 

We  have   momentous   decisions   to  make. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  these  deci- 
sions Is  with  the  American  people. 

And  I  am  confident  that,  if  the  people 
apply  their  real  genius,  and  determination, 
and  devotion — the  final  decisions  will  be  the 
right  decisions. 

There  are  four  specific  problems  I  should 
like  to  discuss — and  then,  if  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  vital  part  you  can  play 
In  meeting  each  of  them. 

They  are: 

1.  The  Communist  threat  to  our  national 
safety. 

2.  Our  battle  against  inflation. 

3.  The  destructive  monopoly  pmwer  of  a 
group  of  union  leaders. 

4.  The  urgent  necessity  for  tax  reform. 

All  of  these,  of  course,   are  interrelated. 

Our  national  defense  depends  upon  a 
strong  economy — and  our  economy  is  acutely 
responsive  to  what  we  do  about  inflation, 
about  production  costs  and  prices,  and 
about  taxation. 

The  Communist  challenge  Is  many  sided. 

It  is  military,  political,  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic. 

We  and  our  allies  have  steadUy  rebuffed 
the  military  and  political  threats. 

Wherever  the  Communists  have  probed, 
they  have  found  us  standing  firm. 

At  Lebanon.  In  the  China  Sea,  In  the  unity 
of  our  NATO  alliance — and  now  in  the  Ber- 
lin issue — we  have  met  the  challenge  with 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
our  purpose. 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  our  miUtary 
power  equal  to  any  test. 

Our  overall  might  In  planes,  missiles, 
ships,  and  other  equipment,  must  always  be 
capable  of  deterring,  and  if  ever  necessary, 
defeating,  any  attack  upon  us. 

We  ahall  contlnu*  to  meet  the  SovlH 
political  challenge. 


We  shall  lead  the  way  In  exploring  every 
avenue  of  reasonable  hope  for  Justly  solving 
the  issues  that  divide  the  world. 

In  the  battle  of  spiritual  values,  we  can- 
not lose  so  long  as  we  preserve  the  freedom 
and  moral  strength  on  which  our  way  of  life 
Is  built. 

The  Soviets  know  aU  this  very  well. 

Why,  then,  are  they  confident  of  ultimate 
victory? 

Because  they  are  concentrating  on  all-out 
economic  war — and  they  believe  they  can 
defeat  us  in  such  a  war  without  risking  their 
own  total  destruction. 

They  Intend  to  become  the  world's  one 
first-class  economic  power,  forcing  us  into 
second-class  status.  And  for  us.  such  an 
outcome  would  be  Just  as  tragic  •■  nuclear 
devastation. 

Today  we  are  weU  In  front.  But  they 
believe  we  have  not  the  system  or  the  wiU 
to  maintain  our  economic  strength  and 
growth. 

They  expect  our  economy  to  explode,  whUe 
theirs  continues  to  grow. 

My  friends,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
dare  not  look  lightly  on  their  great  expecta- 
tions. 

For  here  we  do  indeed  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads of  decision. 

The  soundness  of  our  economy  Is  threat- 
ened by  deadly  forces  that  have  wrecked 
other  nations  in  the  past. 

They  are  the  forces  of  Inflation  and  oner- 
ous taxation — and  we  are  not  yet  united  as 
a  people  to  overcome  them. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  there  Is  urgent  rea- 
son for  us  to  do  so. 

As  AUen  DxiUes,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  said  recently: 

"If  they,  the  Soviets,  succeed  and  we  fail. 
It  win  only  be  because  of  our  complacency 
and  because  they  have  devoted  a  far  greater 
share  of  their  power,  skill,  and  resources  to 
our  destruction  than  we  have  been  wUllng 
to  dedicate  to  our  own  preservation." 

Let  us  look  at  some  basic  facta  about 
Inflation. 

I  am  s\ire  we  all  agree  on  what  Inflation 
Is — and  what  it  does. 

Certainly  we  have  had  ample  opportunity, 
over  20  years,  to  see  it  in  action. 

To  most  Americans,  inflation  means  high- 
er costs  of  living. 

It  means  more  and  more  struggle  to  try' 
to  make  ends  meet. 

We  have  inflation  when  the  cost  of  what 
we  buy  keeps  rising  whUe  the  value  of  the 
dollars  we  have  to  buy  it  with  keeps  drop- 
ping. 

Since  1939,  our  cost  of  living  has  more 
than  doubled. 

The  value  of  o\ir  dollar  has  dropped  until 
the  lOO-cent  dollar  of  1939  Is  now  wortli 
Just  48  cents. 

How  much  lower  would  you  say  we  dare 
to  let  It  go? 
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Inflation  feeds  on  the  Income  and  the 
savings  of  everj  individual,  every  enterprise. 
In  America. 

It  eats  away  the  savings  we  cherish  for  our 
family's  security. 

It  robs  us  of  the  real  value  of  the  dollars 
we  earn. 

It  destroys  the  will  to  work  and  the  desire 
to  save. 

I  siupect  almost  everyone  in  this  room 
knows  of  someone  whose  savings,  or  Insur- 
ance, or  social  security — carefully  nurtured 
through  half  a  lifetime — now  is  tragically 
Inadequate  to  meet  his  needs. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  put  It: 

"Inflation  is  not  a  Robin  Hood,  taking  from 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  Rather,  it  deals 
most  cruelly  with  those  who  can  least  protect 
themselves.  It  strikes  hardest  those  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  whose  Incomes  do  not 
quickly  rise  with  the  cost  of  living.  When 
prices  soar,  the  pensioner  and  the  widow  see 
their  security  undermined:  the  man  of  thrift 
sees  his  savings  melt  away;  the  white  collar 
worker,  the  minister,  and  the  teacher  see 
their  standards  of  living  dragged  down." 

As  businessmen  and  community  leaders, 
you  are  only  too  well  aware  of  what  inflation 
brings  in  rising  costs  and  stifling  taxes. 

And,  finally,  I  would  point  out  ttiat  the 
problem  affects,  in  equal  measure,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  operations  of  your  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  to  meet  this  deadly 
force? 

We  are  waging  a  battle,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  In  the  past 
year  has  succeeded  In  bringing  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  under  control. 

We  are  fighting  to  accomplish  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  we  must  have  to  go  forward 
soundly. 

We  are  striving  to  continue  our  economic 
growth  at  the  rate  of  which  we  are  capable. 
with  its  expanding  opportunity  for  every 
citizen. 

But  we  are  also  facing  tremendous  pres- 
sures for  a  resumption  of  the  Inflationary 
process. 

They  are  vast  pressures  for  extravagant 
Government  spending,  and  for  a  sharp  new 
uptrend  In  the  spiral  of  wages  and  prices. 

Amazingly,  the  spending  pressures  are  ac- 
tually being  led  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
Congress — and  of  some  State  administra- 
tions. 

"They  are  practicing  government  by  pres- 
sure group  rather  than  government  for  the 
people. 

And  they  will  only  be  dissuaded  by  public 
opinion  strong  enough  to  Impress  lu  will 
upon  them. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  vitally  Important  for 
our  people  to  understand  some  plain, 
straight  facU. 

Government,  in  our  system,  is  constituted 
to  serve  the  people.  It  must  meet  all  the 
legitimate  needs  of  iu  citizens. 

It  must  do  all  it  can  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  within  the  means  the  people  are 
willing  and  able  to  provide. 

But  there  are  those  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment who  stoutly  observe  that  we  are  a  big 
nation  of  great  wealth — and.  therefore,  we 
should  put  no  limit  to  what  we  do  In  public 
projects — whether  or  not  the  people  are  able 
to  pay  the  bUls. 

Nothing  could  be  more  crassly  mislead- 
'ng — for  the  fact  is.  the  people  have  no 
choice. 

Who  else  will  pay? 

The  Government  has  no  wealth  of  Its  own. 
It  Is  the  agency  of  the  people. 

And  when  It  spends  more  than  It  collects 
In  taxes,  every  citizen  has  to  pay  the  excess, 
In  one  way  or  another. 

If  it  U  not  in  higher  taxes,  then  It  U  In 
suffering  the  Infiation  that  deficit  financing 
by  any  government  Inevitably  brings. 

Inflation  Itself  U  an  invisible  tax. 


It  is  a  tax  without  exemptions — a  tax  on 
the  income  of  the  poor  in  the  same  rate  as 
on  the  incomes  of  the  more  well  to  do. 

It  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  savings  of  the 
thrifty. 

It  is.  in  the  end.  the  highest  and  the 
cruelest  tax  of  all. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  history  has 
made  frlghteningly  clear— It  is  that  con- 
tinued deficit  financing  by  a  government 
degrades  the  value  of  its  money  and  spreads 
Infiation  ever  further  and  deeper  throtigh 
the  economy  of  its  people.  The  ultimate 
result  is  collapse. 

Great  students  of  economics  tell  us  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
due  principally  to  the  confusion  and  up- 
heaval of  Inflation. 

We  all  know  what  happened  when  Ger- 
many accepted  Inflation  as  a  national  jxjlicy 
after  World  War  I. 

In  1923.  42  billion  marks  were  required 
to  buy  1  cent  in  American  exchange. 

Simple  commodities  of  daily  life  cost  trU- 
lions  of  marks — if  you  could  get  them  at  all. 

And  the  way  was  open  for  a  demagogue 
such  as  Adolf  Hitler  to  lead  that  country 
into  the  tragedy  of  World  War  n. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  that 
stand  out  on  the  open  book. 

But  they  go  unheeded  by  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  State  administra- 
tions that  are  pushing  vast  spending 
schemes — schemes  that  far  exceed  the  budg- 
ets available  to  pay  for  them. 

More  than  7,000  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  this  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

Only  a  small  handful  of  these  are  major 
measures  of  broad  national  Interest. 

The  vast  majority  would  provide  bene- 
fits of  one  kind  or  another  to  individuals 
or  groups. 

And  in  no  case  are  new  taxes  proposed  to 
offset  them. 

Their  backers  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  present  spending 
Congress  is  conunltted  to  Federal  spending — 
and  to  deficit  financing — as  an  economic 
policy. 

Chairman  Brmo  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  noted,  with  alarm,  that  the 
effects  of  that  policy  already  are  plain. 

The  Senate,  he  reports,  has  voted  to  In- 
crease President  Eisenhower's  budget  pro- 
posals by  24  percent,  and  the  House  has 
voted  Increases  averaging  12  percent. 

These  Increases  represent  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  third  problem  we 
face — the  effect  of  the  huge  economic  pow- 
er exercised  by  union  monopoly  leaders. 

This  is  a  power  that  ranks  among  the 
highest  accumulations  of  vested  Interest  to 
be  found  In  history. 

It  is  a  monopoly  that  draws  upon  huge 
financial  resources — that  permits  a  few  per- 
ennial leaders  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
of  dues  money  for  political  purposes,  ex- 
actly as  the  leaders  see  fit.  with  no  choice 
given  the  men  and  women  who  pay  the  dues. 

It  is  a  power  capable  of  imposing  at  will 
an  ever-rising  cost  of  living  upon  our  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  legiti- 
mate function  of  every  labor  leader  is  to  ask 
for — to   negotiate  for — higher  wages. 

This  is  a  rightful  purpose  of  union  leader- 
ship. 

I  myself  worked  at  a  factory  Job  as  a 
young  man — and  I  know  very  well  that  one 
of  my  goals  was  higher  wages. 

I  have  always  been,  and  will  always  be. 
in  favor  of  a  responsible  union  movement. 

But  union  members,  with  all  other  Amer- 
icans, have  every  reason  to  insist  that  their 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  leaders  In  manage- 
ment, exercise  a  high  order  of  statesmanship. 

It  Is  up  to  union  leaders  to  recognize  that 
If  they  use  their  monopoly  power  to  force 
wage  increases  and  employee  benefits  too 
high— they  bring  about  fewer  Jobs  and  great- 


er unemployment — and  thereby  miserably 
fail  in  their  duty  to  their  members. 

By  fc»-cing  wage  increases  which  far  out- 
run increases  in  productivity,  labor  leaders 
can  set  the  spiral  of  wage-price  Inflation 
going  again. 

Once  launched  in  the  basic  Industries,  the 
inflationary  wave  will  sweep  out  through  all 
manufacturing,  transportation,  distribution, 
every  part  of  the  economy. 

Why  do  excessive  wage  costs  have  such 
powerful  impact? 

Becaiise,  after  exclusion  of  all  taxes,  up  to 
83  percent  of  aU  income  generated  in  the 
national  economy  goes  to  payment  of  labor. 

For  a  (3,000  automobile,  for  example,  the 
required  steel  costs  about  $290 — and  even 
this  price  at  the  steel  mill.  In  turn.  Includes 
labor  cost  as  its  main  component. 

What  this  means  is  that  an  unearned  rise 
in  employment  costs  has  four  times  as  much 
inflationary  effect  as  a  corresponding  rise  in 
all  the  remaining  costs  of  production  put 
together. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  note  that  164 
major  wage  contracts  come  up  for  negotiation 
thU  year— including  the  steel  Industry,  with 
its  nearly  1  mUllon  workers. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  excessive  wage- 
cost  Increases  on  this  scale  I  leave  to  your 
Imagination.  There  would  be  no  way  to 
describe  It  other  than  to  call  it  a  national 
calamity. 

Everyone  would  suffer. 

The  blow,  as  we  have  noted,  would  fall 
hardest  on  the  millions  whose  incomes  have 
not  gone  up — the  people  on  salaries,  fixed 
incomes,  and  pensions. 

But  let  no  one  assume  that  he  would 
escape — least  of  all  the  wage  earner  himself. 

He  would  soon  find  that  the  new-won  in- 
crease had  evaporated  in  higher  living  costs. 

Worse,  he  could  find  that  even  his  Job  Is 
gone  because  the  product  he  makes  has  been 
priced  out  of  the  market — no  longer  able  to 
compete  effectively  at  home  or  abroad. 

And  this.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  no  Idle 
speculation. 

The  time  when  we  were  virtually  the  only 
country  able  to  meet  the  great  world  demand 
for  many  types  of  finished  goods  is  over. 

The  productive  ability  of  most  industrial 
nations  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Competition  is  in  full  swing. 

And  today,  we  are  seeing  a  rising  number 
of  American  goods  being  priced  out  of  the 
foreign  markets. 

The  American  producer,  with  his  sharply 
increasing  differential  in  wage  costs,  is  simply 
unable  to  compete. 

Nor  is  this  a  minor  factor  in  our  employ- 
ment picture. 

The  estimate  is  that  our  export  trade  sus- 
tains foiu*  and  one-half  million  Jobs  In 
America. 

Let  us  ask  this  question  of  those  who 
would  continue  to  push  excessive  wage  costs : 

How  many  of  these  Jobs — how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — how  many  millions — 
will  be  lost  if  we  persist  in  making  our  goods 
so  costly  they  have  no  chance  to  compete. 

Indeed,  let  us  ask  another  question: 

How  is  it  that  foreign  Industries  can  make 
some  of  the  products  in  which  we  are  most 
efficient,  ship  those  products  thousands  of 
miles  to  our  own  markets,  and  sell  them  at 
a  price  so  low  that  we  can  no  longer  com- 
pete, even  here  at  home. 

Such  is  the  growing  situation  in  which  our 
wage-cost  infiation  is  placing  us. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  Japanese 
have  bought  scrap  metal  here  on  the  West 
Coast,  carried  It  back  to  their  mills,  processed 
it  into  finished  products,  returned  them  back 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  still  undersold 
American  producers  by  as  much  as  $29  a 
ton. 

We  should,  and  do,  look  to  the  increasing 
of  Job  opportunities  here  at  home  through 
the  expansion  of  our  production  capacity. 
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We  should  take  every  etep  to  eneour«t«.  naf% 
■•p,  the  growth- power  of  Industry  and 
buslneea. 

But  we  can  hardly  say  we  are  giving  luU 
enoouragemant  If  we  permit  wage-push  In- 
flation that  deprives  our  Industry  of  ade- 
quate earnings  to  plow  back  Into  new  prod- 
ucts, equipment,  and  plants. 

■rsry  thinking  American,  I  believe,  will 
agree  that  the  decline  has  gone  far  enough 
when  the  ratio  of  profits  to  salee.  after  taxes, 
for  all  Industry,  drops  from  7  percent  In  1B48 
to  4.8  parcent  In  1958. 

BspeolaUy  la  this  true  when  we  recognlae 
tha  burtlen  our  taxation  Is  placing  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  for  Investment. 

It  la  the  same  burden  being  Impoeed  on 
the  paraonal  Incentive  and  earning  power  of 
every  cltlaen. 

The  tax  foundation  tells  us  the  average 
earner  of  $4,500  a  year  works  23  days  each 
month. 

Seven  days  of  this  total— nearly  one-third 
of  his  working  time — Is  taken  from  his  In- 
come In  taxea. 

And  aa  he  may  succeed  In  building  his  In- 
come, he  can  look  forward  to  the  tax  chunk 
baooming  larger. 

We  need  to  relieve  this  stifling  tax  load 
being  carried  by  the  Individual  citizen  and 
by  our  buslneea  system. 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  built  on  the 
motivation  of  high  levels  of  Individual 
achievement. 

We  have  encouraged,  with  material  re- 
ward, each  cltlaen  to  perform  to  the  best  of 
his  capacity. 

Kven  the  Soviets  have  taken  note  of  this 
advantage. 

Ruma,  despite  Its  Communist  doctrine, 
now  offers  high  incentives  for  outstanding 
Individual  performance  In  Industry,  science, 
and  other  areas  of  its  society. 

Ck>nBlder,  against  this,  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  moving  In  the  direction  of  destroy- 
ing incentive. 

Through  taxation,  we  have  steadily  com- 
pressed the  reward  for  doing  something  as 
opposed  to  doing  little,  or  doing  nothing. 

Our  (wpulatlon  Is  growing  rapidly. 

Business  can  create  new  Jobs  to  meet  this 
growth  only  as  billions  of  dollars  are  In- 
vested In  new  tools  and  capacity. 

Now.  where  Is  this  money  to  come  from? 

Today,  Federal  taxes  alone  can  take  more 
than  half  of  many  companies'  net  income. 

Then  follow  SUte  and  local  taxes. 

There  are  over  100,000  taxing  authorities 
In  our  country. 

Their  weight  can  literally  crush  the  ability 
of  business  to  meet  its  Job-creating  capital 
needs. 

Our  present  tax  structure  is  seriously  out- 
dated. 

It  Is  a  set  of  laws  reflecting  largely  the 
conditions  of  the  past,  especially  World 
War  II,  when  the  goal  was  the  confiscation 
of  war  proflU,  not  the  building  of  a  sound 
peacetime  economy. 

A  sensible,  equitable,  dynamic  tax  pro- 
gram is  needed  In  its  place. 

Such  a  program  will  keep  total  revenues 
up,  not  by  taxing  away  incentive  and  means 
of  growth,  but  by  steadily  Increasing  the  tax 
base. 

These  problems  I  have  discussed  this  eve- 
ning can  be  clearly  stated. 

But  how  clearly  do  we  see  the  answers  that 
can  be  given  to  them. 
This  la  our  task. 

And  I  believe  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
heavily  the  answers  that  are  being  provided 
by  our  national  leadership,  and  by  leaders 
In  many  States. 

These  answers  add  up  to  a  program  of 
full  employment  with  stable  prices  and  tax 
reform — a  program  offering  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American. 

It  Is  because  we  have  pursued  such  a  pro- 
gram that  otir  economy  has  bounded  back 
from  the  recession  to  a  dynamic  new  level. 


Th«  slgnpoBti  ar«  dearly  visible  and  our 
program  Is  well  under  way. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  sound  and  sensible 
phlloaophy  of  government. 

We  have  adopted  fiscal  policies  that  are 
sound  and  productive  and  set  realistic 
budgets. 

We  are  meeting  the  full  needs  of  our  de- 
fense program. 

We  are  meeting  all  the  legitimate  needs  of 
our  people. 

We  have  refused  to  give  away  taxpayer 
mon^y  to  nonessential  projects,  lavish  spend- 
ing schemes,  and  welfare  state  activities  in- 
tended to  curry  favor  with  special  groups 
rather  than  to  meet  the  needs  of  aU  the 
people. 

We  are  nttemptlng  to  operate  the  'Oovern- 
ernment  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  thereby 
avoiding  the  fatalistic  deficit  philosophy  so 
easy  to  get  into  but  so  desperately  hard  to 

We  are  encouraging  a  higher  order  of 
statesmanship  In  union-management  wag* 
negotiations. 

We  are  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  ao 
that  union  leaders  consider  the  real  welfare 
of  their  members  and  the  Nation  rather 
than  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  wringing 
Inflationary  wage  packages  from  indusuy. 

We  want  adequate  laws  to  control  abuses 
of  union  leader  monopoly  power. 

Such  laws  were  established  for  business, 
correctly  and  firmly,  when  some  busluees- 
men  abused  the  public  trust  In  years  past. 

We  want  to  give  union  members  their 
rights  to  pass  on  the  acUon  of  their  leaders 
and  the  use  of  their  dues. 

And  finally,  we  Intend  to  push  forward  as 
rapidly  aa  we  can  to  achieve  a  progressive  tax 
program. 

I  believe  that  heiutcning  progress  is  being 
made  In  all  these  areas. 

The  sound  fiscal  program  of  the  President 
with  his  insistence  upon  balancing  the 
budget.  Is  rapidly  gaining  wide  support. 

We  are  giving  utmost  attention  to  the 
development  of  aggressive  programs  to  help 
prevent  the  resurgence  of  Inflation,  with  Its 
higher  costs  of  living. 

Toward  this  end.  the  work  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  for  Economic 
Growth  is  under  way. 

The  committee,  as  you  know,  is  headed  by 
one  of  California's  great  sons,  who  is  serving 
our  Nation  so  ably— Vice  President  Richaxo 
Nixon. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  group. 

In  the  wage-price  area,  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  statesmanship  we  so  urgently  desire 
will  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  not  immediately  apparent  in  the 
announced  intentions  of  demands  we  have 
seen. 

It  is  clear  that  union  members  themselves 
want  responsible  union  leadership— respon- 
sible to  their  welfare,  and  to  the  national 
welfare. 

With  the  great  majority  of  the  public  at 
large,  they  want  laws  that  will  help  to  assure 
responsible  leadership. 

In  regard  to  taxation,  we  are  working  to 
carry  forward  a  program  of  Ux  reform  and 
reduction. 

The  President's  stress  on  a  balanced 
budget  U  related  directly  to  this  goal. 

Steps  in  the  right  direction  already  have 
been  taken  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  another  bold 
and  Imaginative  breakthrough  on  tax  policy 
that  will  benefit  and  encourage  all  tax- 
payers— large  and  small. 

Obviously,  this  program  cannot  call  for 
Immediate  and  sharp  reduction  in  all  Income 
tax  rates. 

It  calls  for  gradual  reform. 

And  It  calls  for  equitable  reduction  for  all 
taxpayers. 

It«  goal  includes  corresponding  cuts  In 
capital  gains,  estate,  gift  and  excise  tr.xcs. 


It  provides  for  Job-creating  reductions  of 
business  tax  rates — and  realistic  depreciation 
provisions. 

In  short,  the  objective  mtiat  be  a  com- 
pletely organised  and  Integrated  tax  program 
that  will  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  antlre 
economy. 

The  puk>llc.  more  and  more,  la  rallying 
behind  the  President,  who  la  fighting  to 
maintain  a  balanced  budget,  to  achieve  tax 
reform,  and  to  bring  under  control  tha  ex- 
travagances and  exceasee  that  feed  inflation. 

But  let  me  not  overstate  this  premise. 

The  battle  is  far  from  won. 

The  special  Inureau  bent  on  apendlng. 
taxing,  and  deficit  financing  still  are  riding 
high— still  have  the  ears  of  the  majority  of 
our  Federal  legialatora  and  State  admin- 
istrations. 

Washington  is  swarming  with  reprceenta- 
tlvea  of  the  special  Interest  groups. 

Bach  Is  concerned  with  favoring  legisla- 
tion tor  his  pet  project. 

The  fight  for  flacal  sanity  la  being  waged 
by  the  Preaident.  members  of  hla  adminis- 
tration, and  some  Memt>ers  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  this  group,  almost  alone,  that  Is  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

The  leftwlng  economists,  the  welfare- 
State  plotters,  the  racketeering  union  boeaes. 
and  their  minions  of  do-gooders  and  politi- 
cal captives  are  using  every  kind  of  vldoua 
attack  to  break  thU  firm  stand. 

Washington  is  the  ground  from  which  they 
launch  their  Urades.  and  their  slogans  claim- 
ing "neglect  of  the  Jobless."  "favoritism  to 
big  business."  "Inadequate  defenses,"  "obses- 
sion with  the  budget."  and  the  like. 

They  are  making  an  all-out  atUck  on  the 
free -enterprise  system,  and  they  have  many 
camp  followers  in  the  legislative  halla— 
some  deliberately — others  without  knowing 
the  effects  of  their  misguided  efforts. 

My  appeal  to  you  tonight,  and  to  the 
American  people,  is  to  Join  this  battle  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

Remember  that,  in  the  struggle  with  Rus- 
sia, we  arc  strong  militarily — we  are  strong 
politically— we   are   strong  spiritually. 

We  must  continue  to  strengthen  ourselves 
economically. 

We  can  no  more  appease  inflation  than  we 
can  appease  Soviet  aggression. 

I  believe  we  shall  continue  to  build  the 
strongest,  freest  way  of  life  the  world  will 
know. 

But  I  also  believe  that,  to  do  so.  America 
must  maintain  a  sound  economic  philosophy, 
and  sound  policies  flrmly  based  on  that 
philosophy. 

We  must  never  accept  the  premise  that  our 
basic  problems  cannot  be  solved. 

Inflation,  deflclts.  high  costs  of  living,  and 
oppressive  taxation  all  are  manmade. 

So,  too.  is  the  destructive  monopoly  power 
of  union  leaders. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  them. 

By  attacking  these  problems  with  Intelli- 
gence. determlnaUon.  and  perseverance,  we 
shall  overcome  them. 

May  there  be  a  reasscrtion — by  all  of  us — 
of  the  courage  and  strength  and  faith  of  the 
Americans  who  opened  the  great  West. 

I  am  confident  that  the  business  and  com- 
munity leadership  of  the  west  coast,  which 
is  so  weU  represented  here  tonight,  will  play 
a  vital  part  In  keeping  our  free  enterprise 
system  strong. 

As  civic  leaders  in  a  key  city  and  State, 
your  views  and  actions  are  vitally  impor- 
tant— to  your  own  progress,  to  your  SUte, 
and  to  the  Nation. 

This  is  why  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the 
emphasis  your  association  places  on  em- 
ployee communications. 

Employees  want  Information  on  which  to 
base  their  decisions. 

And  they  want  fair  and  honest  Informa- 
tion. 

I  have  always  felt  that  bu  nessmen  should 
provide  their  employees  with  the  XacU  about 
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the  Issues  that  affect  the  ability  of  the  busi- 
ness to  compete,  to  advance,  and  to  grow. 

For  these  are  the  factors  that  determine 
the  rewards  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
employees  themselves. 

Perhspe  too  many  businessmen  are  falling 
to  meet  this  responsibility,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  employees,  their  stockholders,  as  well 
AS  themselves. 

I  would  ask  you  to  give  this  your  deepest 
thought. 

Are  businesmen  and  civic  leaders  doing 
enough  to  help  provide  the  facu  to  every- 
one aaaociated  with  them— employees,  stock- 
holders, community  neighbor*,  and  voting 
cttlsena. 

Is  any  competition  more  Important  than 
the  competition  to  determine  how  soundly 
this  f'atlon  Is  to  conduct  lu  economic  affairs. 

Is  any  problem  more  Important. 

I  would  dare  to  suggest  that  you  aaaaai 
what  you  are  doing  Individually. 

If  you  believe  that  we  must  attack  the 
cauaea   of    lnft*tlon    and   oneroua    taxation 


flrmly  and  Intelligently— if  you  believe  union 
monopoly  power  must  be  curbed — ask  your- 
self If  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  support 
that  belief. 

Your  belief  in  America  can  be  effective 
only  as  you  let  It  be  known. 

I  urge  you  to  take  your  place  among  those 
who  will  speak,  work,  and  flght  for  sound 
policies  and  a  stronger  America  in  the  years 
before  us. 

There  is  nothing  more  ImporUnt  to  you, 
your  family,  your  future,  and  your  Nation 
than  that  you  take  your  stand  now. 

Speak  up— let  your  repreeentaUves  In 
Congreaa  know  what  you  think. 

l«t  them  know  you  understand  that  a 
Oovernment  big  enough  to  do  every thir.g  for 
iu  clUaens  from  cradle  to  grave  u  also  big 
enough  to  take  everything  from  them  in 
taxea. 

Ex-ery  businessman  mxut  understand  that 
the  political  party  of  hU  choice  is  what  he 
makea  it — either  by  hU  participation  or 
lack  of  participation  In  its  affairs  and  in 
Its  choice  of  candidate*. 


Unless  responsible  cltixens.  especially  busi- 
ness leaders,  devote  more  of  their  time  and 
effort  and  organizing  ability — as  well  as  their 
money— to  unselfish  politics,  directed  to  the 
greatest  common  good,  government  by  pres- 
sure groups  will  continue  to  grow. 

Only  by  universal  participation  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  Oovernment  will  serve  all 
the  people — not  some  special  Interest — and 
assure  the  greatest  opportunities  for  all  our 
cltiaens. 

My  friends— this  is  the  banner  of  true 
Ut>erallsm. 

Advancing  under  It.  we  shall  meet  the 
Commvuilst  economic  challenge  as  surely  as 
we  shall  meet  the  military  and  political 
challenge. 

We  ahall  coiutantly  move  forward  Into  the 
gulden  era  of  unlimited  opportunity  that  Ilea 
ahead. 

We  shall  preserve  the  great  free  and  grow- 
ing economy  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  freedoms — our  security — our  prosperity — 
and  our  future,  in  a  strong,  free,  and  better 
world. 


SENATE 

Wkiinksijay,  Ai'kii.  22,  lJr)9 

.    The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer:      i 

Qod  of  our  fathers,  grateful  for  our 
heritage  of  freedom,  we  acknowledge  the 
clear  vision  of  our  Ood-fearing  fore- 
fathers who,  when  they  had  broken  the 
unjust  chains  of  tyranivy.  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  coercive  reins  of  even  a  benevo- 
lent government,  but  who  set  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  above  the  powers  of 
governors  and  made  them  but  the  serv- 
ants of  freemen. 

As  soldiers  of  the  common  good  de- 
liver us  from  any  thought  or  action 
which  is  treason  against  the  freedom 
wrought  for  us  by  those  who  kneeled 
around  the  cradle  of  our  state. 

Give  truth  to  our  words.  sii>cerity  to 
our  hearts,  and  courage  to  our  deeds  in 
the.<;e  times  that  are  testing,  as  by  fire, 
the  treasure  bequeathed  to  us. 

So  may  we  in  our  day  make  patriotism 
beautiful  with  loyalty  and  dedication  to 
this  free  land  of  our  love  and  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1959,  was  dispensed 

with. 


CONfMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Symington,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oovemmental  Organization  for  Space 
Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  was  author- 
ized to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ellender,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jordan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Post  OfBce  Sub- 


committee of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  was  authorised 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Finance 
Conrunittee  was  authorized  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
AuTHoajZATiON    voB   SBcmxTAST   OF   Acaicui,- 

Tuxx  To  Obant  Cebtain   Easemeictb  Ovxa 

National  Posest  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  easements  for  rights-of-way  over  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  other  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companjrlng  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

PaoMonoN  and  Involuntart  Rethiement  or 
Cektain  Ofticebs  of  Ahmeo  Fobces 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  certain  provisions  relating  to 
the  promotion  and  Involuntary  retirement 
of  ofBcers  of  the  regular  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AUTHOaiZATION  FOB  CeXTAIN  OeNEKALS  TO  AC- 
CEPT and  Weax  Decorations 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
lelatlon  to  authorize  certain  generals  of  the 
Army  to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  orders, 
medals,  presents,  and  other  things  tendered 
them  by  foreign  governments  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


Rcpoar  on   Review  or   BxntsAV   or  FnwaAL 
Cax&rr  Unions 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Sutes.  transmittiitg.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions.  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  June  1958  (with  an  accompany- 
tng  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

Retoit  on  Examination  or  Asuinistkation 
OF  MAjoa  SmcoNTmACTs  Unoeb  Depastment 
or  THE  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  admin- 
istration of  major  subcontracts  under  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Contract  No.  a(s)5e- 
719-f,  with  Philco  Corp.,  PhlladelphU.  Pa  . 
dated  April  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Limited  Review  or  Selzctes  Orr- 
sHoaE  Procurement  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  limited  review  of  selected 
offshore  procurement  contracts,  Air  Materiel 
Force,  European  area,  fiscal  years  1954-56 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

SrrppLEMENTATioN  or  Federal  Reclamation 
Laws 
A  letVer  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  profxeed  leg- 
islation to  supplement  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  1  and  3  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Albert  E.  Sheeron 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Albert  E.  Sherron 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Robert  N.  Anthony 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Robert  N.  Anthony 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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SuspKNStoit  or  DrromTATioif  or  CnrrAiN 
Alixns 

A  letter  frdm  the  Conunissloner.  Inunlgrs- 
tlon  and  Natixi'allzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pvimiant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  per- 
taining to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Suspension    or    Dipo«tation     or    Alkn»^ 
WrrHOBAWAL  or  Names 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxirallzatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names  of  Ol  Nln 
Au,  also  known  as  Olm  Hlng  Au.  Lee  Hung 
Ock.  and  Loy  or  Lew  film  from  reports  here- 
tofore transmitted  to  the  Senate,  relating  to 
aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before   the 

Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as 

indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

State    of    Colorado;    to    the    Committee    on 

Finance: 

"HonsK  Joint  Mxmohial  10 

"Joint  menK>rlal  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  urging  amend- 
ment of  Federal  law  governing  old-age  as- 
sistance, to  the  end  that  recipients  of 
awards  may  accept  employment  and  re- 
tain the  remuneration  received  therefrom 
up  to  9600  annually  without  penalty  or  re- 
duction of  old-age  assistance  awards 

"Whereas  under  Federal  law.  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  remunerative  work  without  suffer- 
ing a  reduction  in  their  assistance  awards 
equal  to  the  amount  earned:  and 

"Whereas  this  provision  of  Federal  law  de- 
stroys Incentive  and  for  many  recipients  re- 
sults unnecessarily  In  a  state  of  enforced 
Idleness:  and 

"Whereas  work,  measured  to  a  person's 
physical  and  mental  ability  sustains  vigor 
and  self-respect  and  enjoyment  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  many  types  of  services 
which  can  b«  performed  as  well  or  better  by 
persons  of  advanced  years;  and 

"Whereas  such  continued  activity  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  bulwark  against  the  onset  of 
degenerative  mental  and  physical  disorders: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  42d  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring  herein,  Th&t 
the  general  assembly  hereby  petitions  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  existing  old-age  afisistance  laws  to 
enable  recipients  to  accept  employment  and 
retain  the  compensation  derived  therefrom 
up  to  9600  annually,  without  loss  of,  or  de- 
diictions  from  their  awards;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
Members  at  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

"CHAKLES    R.    CONKLIir. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvea. 

"RoBxrr  8.   Sbzihaiot, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"ROBRT  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Lttcil*  L.  Shustmi. 
TMecretary  of  the  Senate." 


A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 

"Whereas  Congress,  at  the  request  of  ths 
Department  of  Defense,  has  auth(»^ized  the 
construction  of  a  new  nuclear  reactor  for 
the  production  of  plutonlimi  at  the  Han- 
ford  atomic  products  operation;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  reactor  generates  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy  which,  in  pre- 
vious reactor  designs,  has  been  wasted  as 
iieat  dissipated  in  the  Columbia  River;  and 

"Whereas  this  waste  energy  can  l>e  con- 
verted   to   usable   electricity;    and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  authorized  design 
and  engineering  studies  for  making  this  new 
reactor  eventually  convertible  to  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  as  a  byproduct,  but  has 
not  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  these  fea- 
tures in  the  construction  of  the  reactor  at 
the  present  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  immediate  future  will  bring  a 
need  for  more  electrical  power  in  the  North- 
west; and 

"Whereas  the  Hanford  operation  Itself  con- 
sumes some  300.000  kilowatts  of  power  from 
our  Northwest  power  pool;  and 

"Whereas  by  the  addition  of  these  dual 
purpose  facilities  this  new  reactor  could  pro- 
duce up  to  700.000  kilowatts  of  Arm  power, 
thereby  enabling  the  Hanford  plant  not  only 
to  release  for  domestic  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses the  power  it  now  consumes  from  our 
local  sources,  but  enabling  it  also  to  add 
almost  the  equivalent  of  another  Bonne- 
ville Dam  to  the  Northwest  power  pool;  and 

"Whereas  the  inclusion  of  the  convertible 
features  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  reactor 
would  save  more  than  tlO  million:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  senate  does  hereby 
respectfully  request  Congress  to  make  pro- 
vision now  for  the  inclusion  of  the  convert- 
ible features  during  the  initial  construction 
of  the  new  atomic  reactor  at  Hanford;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  every  member  of  the 
congressional  delegaUon  of  the  Stats  of 
Washington. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HOUBI    CONCUaaENT    REfiOLUTION    61 

"Concurrent   resolution   preserving   for   pos- 
terity  the    definition   of    Aloha   given    at 
Kawaiahao    Church    on    the    13th    day    of 
March  1959.  during  services  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii 
"Whereas    the    achievement    of    the    long 
sought   goal   of   statehood    for    Hawaii    was 
brought  to  pass  on  the  12th  day  of  March 
in  the  year  1959  by  the  memorable  action  of 
the  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  granted  to  Hawaii  the  right 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  49  members  of  the 
constellation  of  States;  and 

"Whereas  on  the  following  day  citizens  of 
Hawaii  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
races  and  religions  gathered  together  for  a 
service  of  thanltsglvlng  and  spiritual  rededi- 
catlon  to  our  one  Nation,  under  Qod.  in- 
divisible, at  historic  Kawaiahao  Church  in 
Honolulu;  and 

"Whereas  at  that  service  of  thanksgiving 
within  those  hallowed  walls  where  so  much 
of  Hawaii's  history,  both  temporal  and  spir- 
itual, has  Ijeen  unfolded,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Abraham  Kahlklna  Akaka.  pastor  of  Kawai- 
ahao Church,  delivered  an  inspiring  explana- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Aloha  which  will  serve 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  unborn  gen- 
erations of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  Now.  thers- 
Xore.  be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  Hou»e  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Havoaii,  the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  Reverend  Akaka  defining 
Aloha  which  were  delivered  on  the  13th  day 
of  March  in  the  year  1859  at  historic  Kawai- 
ahao Church  during  services  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  achievement  of  statehood  for  Hawaii 
be  and  hereby  are  preserved  for  posterity : 

"  'We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
Aloha  vmtil  we  realize  its  foundation  in  the 
power  of  God  at  work  in  the  world.  Since 
the  coming  of  our  missionaries  In  1820,  the 
name  for  Ood  to  our  people  has  been  Aloha. 
One  of  the  first  sentences  I  learned  from 
my  mother  in  my  childhood  was  this  from 
Holy  Scripture:  "Aloha  ke  akua."  In  other 
words.  Aloha  is  Ood,  Aloha  is  the  power  of 
Ood  seeking  to  unite  what  is  separated  in 
the  world — the  power  that  unites  heart  with 
heart,  soul  with  soul,  life  with  life,  cultiue 
with  culture,  race  with  race,  nation  with 
nation.  It  is  the  power  that  can  reunite 
where  quarrel  has  brought  separation;  it  is 
the  power  that  reunites  a  man  with  himself 
when  he  has  become  separated  from  the  Im- 
age of  Ood  within. 

"  'Thus  when  a  people  or  a  person  live  in 
the  spirit  of  Aloha,  they  live  in  the  spirit  of 
Ood.  And  among  such  a  people  whose  lives 
so  afflrm  their  inner  being,  we  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  Scripture:  "All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  who  love  Ood.  •  •  • 
Prom  the  Aloha  of  Ood  came  his  Son  that  we 
might  have  life  and  that  we  might  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

"  'Aloha  consists  of  a  new  attitude  of 
heart,  above  negativism  and  legalism.  It  is 
the  unconditional  desire  to  promote  the  true 
good  of  other  people  in  a  friendly  spirit,  out 
of  a  sense  of  kinship.  Aiolia  seeks  to  do 
good  to  a  person,  with  no  conditions  at- 
tached. We  do  not  do  good  only  to  those 
who  do  good  to  us.  One  of  the  sweetest 
things  about  the  love  and  Aloha  of  Ood  is 
that  it  welcomes  the  stranger  and  seeks 
his  good.  A  person  who  has  the 'spirit  of 
Aloha  loves  even  when  the  love  Is  not  re- 
turned.    And  such  is  the  love  of  Ood. 

"  ThU  is  the  meaning  of  Alohi^  I  feel 
especially  grateful  that  the  discovery  and 
development  of  our  Islands  long  ago  was  not 
couched  In  the  context  of  an  imperialistic 
and  exploitive  national  power,  but  in  the 
context  of  Aloha.  There  is  a  very  deep  cor- 
relation between  the  charter  under  which 
the  missionaries  came — namely,  "to  preach 
the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these 
Islands  with  productive  green  fields,  and  to 
lift  the  people  to  a  high  sUte  of  civiliza- 
tion"— correlation  between  this  fact,  and  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  is  not  one  of  the  trouble 
spots  in  the  world  today.  Aloha  does  not 
exploit  a  people  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  subservience.  Rather  it  shares  the  sor- 
rows and  Joys  of  people;  it  seeks  to  promote 
the  true  good  of  others. 

"  'Today,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship 
one  with  another.  Truly  all  mankind  be- 
longs together,  for  from  the  very  beginning — 
all  mankind  has  l)een  called  into  being,  nour- 
ished, watched  over  by  the  love  of  Ood  who 
Is  Aloha.  The  real  Oolden  Rule  U  Aloha. 
This  is  the  way  of  life  we  must  afflrm. 

"  "Let  us  afflrm  ever  what  we  really  are — 
for  Aloha  is  the  spirit  of  Ood  at  work  in 
you  and  in  m«  and  in  the  world,  uniting  what 
Is  separated,  overcoming  darkness  and  death, 
bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who  sit  in 
the  darkness  of  fear  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
guiding  the  feet  of  mankind  into  the  way  of 
peace. 

"  "Thus  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  Nation  and  world,  and  may  it  reaffirm 
that  which  was  planted  In  us  130  years  ago 
on  this  ground :  "Fear  not.  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  Joy.  which  shall  b« 
to  aU  peopls" ';  and  be  It  fiuthar 
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"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  delivered  to 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Abraham  Kahlklna  Akaka. 
to  the  Public  Archives  of  the  Territory,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
the  National  Archives  and  to  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 


"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


^Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 


"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

The  memorial  of  H.  Joseph  Mahoney.  of 
BronxvUIe,  N.Y.,  remonstrating  against  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  re- 
lating to  the  recognition  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
In  certain  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  William  E.  BufTallno,  De- 
troit. Mich.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Green  I,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
re.solutions  adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Oeneral  Assembly  at  its  January  1959 
session. 

The  first  resolution  memorializes  the 
Consress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  regional  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  .second  resolution  memorializes 
the  Congress  and  particularly  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Lsland  in  Congress,  asking  each  to  work 
for  legislation  Increasiiiij  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"SrNATE   RtsoLtmoN    18 

"Resolution  memorializing   the  Congress  of 

the   United   SUte*  to  enact  legislation    to 

provide  for  a  regional  national  cemetery 

in  the  SUte  of  Rhode  IsUnd 

"Whereas  many  of  the  fallen  heroes  who 
have  lost  their  lives  In  the  defense  of  human 
righu  and  liberties  have  not  been  interred 
In  national  cemeteries  because  of  the  great 
distance  to  be  travelled  by  their  loved  ones 
in  visiting  their  resting  pluces;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  those  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  be  properly  In- 
terred and  recognized;   and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  eatabllshlng  na- 
tional cemeteries  on  a  regional  basis  has  now 
become  apparent;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  proper  that  such  a  cemetery 
be  established  in  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  early  exponent  of  freedom  in  the  New 
World,  preferably  in  the  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Reservation  in  the  town  of 
Glocester:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  are  earnestly 
requested  to  use  their  best  efforU  to  cause 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  legislation  to 
have  a  national  cemetery  established  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  interment  of 


sny  reteran  of  any  of  the  wars  In  which 
the  United  SUtes  has  been  or  In  the  future 
may  be  engaged;  and  be  it  ftirther 

"Resolved,  TtiaX  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resoluUon  be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  secretary  of  sUte  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Represenutives  from  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Congress  erf  the  United  States." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"House  Resolution    1249 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Rhode  Island  in  Congress,  ask- 
ing each  to  work  for  legislation  Increasing 
the  minimum  wage  from  tl  to  $1.25  an 
hour 

"Whereas  in  Washington  there  has  been 
proposed  by  3  Senators  and  1  House 
Member  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1  to  •1.25  an  hour  and  extension  of 
wage-hour  law  coverage  to  7  million  more 
workers  were  proposed  by  3  Senators  and 
1  House  Member;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  would 
repeal  a  1949  amendment  which  restricted 
the  coverage  of  the  wage-hour  laws  to  em- 
ployees of  producers  of  goods  in  Interstate 
commerce  and  of  others  whose  operations 
are  closely  related  and  directly  essential  to 
such  production;  and 

"Whereas  another  proposal  would  extend 
the  wage-hour  coverage  to  several  enter- 
prises not  now  covered  but  still  subject  to 
the  Board  jurisdiction  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board;  and 

"Whereas  a  third  proposal  would  eliminate 
certain  exemptions  from  the  wage-hour  cov- 
erage, such  as  some  local  transportation  and 
communication  services,  and  specified  retail 
establishments;  and 

"Whereas  the  sponsors  said  their  legisla- 
tion will  be  so  written  as  to  exempt  ex- 
plicitly the  so-called  ma  and  pa  family- 
operated  enterprises:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

'Re.solved,  That  the  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  now  go  on  record 
as  supporting  such  proposed  legislation,  re- 
questing the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
have  this  proposal  enacted  into  legislation: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  h« 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


RESOLUTION  OF  HAWAIIAN  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  few  iJeople  were  happier  than 
the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruenxkg]  when  Hawaii 
became  the  50th  State. 

Hawaii  is  well  aware  that  Ernest 
Gruening  worked  diligently  and  long  for 
her  interest.  In  token  of  this,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Territorial  Legislature,  which 
expresses  the  heartwarming  apprecia- 
tion of  the  islands  for  the  service  ren- 
dered in  the  cause  of  statehood  by  this 
great  Senator  and  citizen. 

There'being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and, 
xmder  the;  rule,  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

House  Resolution  61 

Wherefts  the  hopes  snd  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Hftw.ill  for  equal  rights  and  privi- 


leges with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  been  realized  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  admitting  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  particularly  appropriate  that 
special  thanks  be  given  to  those  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  whose  pa- 
tient and  tireless  personal  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  brought  about  the 
eventual  fulfillment  of  theee  hopes;  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hau:aii,  That  the  special  thanks  and  fondest 
Aloha  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  be  and  they 
are  hereby  given  to  Senator  Ernest  Oruen- 
iNC,  of  the  great  State  of  Alaska,  for  his  pa- 
tient, forceful  and  untiring  efforts  on  their 
behalf  to  atuin  for  them  full  and  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  all  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  the  granting  of 
sutehood  to  Hawaii:  and  be  it  further 

KcTOlrcd.  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ernest  GatriNiNG. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ENGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1434.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  Insurance  of  ship  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  216) . 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  Sutes  in  parlia- 
nienury  conferences  with  Canada  (Rept.  No. 
217). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  executive  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatioiis,  wiihout  reservation: 

Executive  A.  86th  Congress,  1st  session.  A 
treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  con- 
sular rights  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  and  Oman  and  dependencies,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Salalah  on  Decemt>er  20,  1958 
(Executive  Rept.  No.   1). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (by  request) : 

8. 1799.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  sell  cerUln  war-built  ves- 
sels: to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  1770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  make  cerUIn  clinics  in  rural  areas 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  to  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
dr  a  srp.ir.Tte  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  hlmMlf,  Mr. 
ToOTfG  of  Oblo,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina) : 

S.  1771.  A  bill  to  assist  producers  of  milk 
to  obtain  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  their 
milk  production  and  to  provide  for  more 
stable  milk  prices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  1772.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  P. 
Oxman;  and 

S.  1773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alan  Alfred 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANOER: 

S.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2431  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1776.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  compensation 
and  clerk  hire  allowances  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lancer  when  he 
Introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"Shut-ins'  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  CERTAIN 
WAR-BUILT  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  designate  and  sell  up  to 
eight  C-4  type  war-built  vessels  from  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  for  use 
in  the  expanding  domestic  trade  with  our 
newest  State,  Hawaii. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
85th  Congress  our  committee  considered 
some  20  or  more  bills  and  resolutions  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  war-built  vessels  to 
various  countries  or  nationals  thereof. 
Due  to  the  depression  in  the  maritime 
industry  resulting  from  the  general  les- 
sening of  world  trade  and  the  over- 
tonnaging  of  world  trade  routes  by  new 
vessel  construction  throughout  the 
world,  the  pressure  for  purcha.«!e  of  the 
vessels  lapsed,  and  the  sales  legislation 
was  not  pushed  to  enactment. 

Following  extended  hearings  on  the 
sales  proposals,  however,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported out  a  bill  that  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  cer- 
tain definite  restrictions,  the  authority 
to  dispose  of,  or  to  scrap,  certain  of  the 
reserve  fleet  vessels  which  the  Defense 
Department  no  longer  considered  stra- 
tegic. 

In  its  report  the  committee  stated 
"that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  decision  had  to  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposition,  or  updating,  of 
our  rapidly  deteriorating  reserve  fleet." 
The  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  the  bill  now  being  introduced  are, 
first,  that  additional  cargo-carrying  ca- 
pacity of  a  special  type  Is  now  needed 
to  service  adequately  the  growing  trade 
between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii;  and, 
second,  that  sale  of  these  vessels  for  use 
in  this  unsubsidized  domestic  trade  will 


result  in  the  updating  and  modernizing 
of  the  vessels  involved.  This  will,  of 
course,  redound  to  the  national  advan- 
tage, particularly  should  the  vessels  ever 
be  needed  for  military  purposes  in  an 
emergency. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
purchaser  of  a  vessel  would  be  required  to 
spend  not  less  than  $3  million  to  convert 
it  into  a  container-type  vessel,  the  work 
to  be  done  in  a  shipyard  of  the  United 
States. 

This  would  create  employment  for  the 
shipyards  and  their  suppliers,  provide 
seagoing  jobs  for  additional  seamen,  and 
would  render  usable  vessels  that  now  are 
deteriorating  from  lack  of  use.  and  in- 
sure their  maintenance  in  a  continuous 
state  of  readiness  for  national  defense 
purposes  if  needed. 

An  interesting  method  of  disr>osal 
would  be  provided  under  the  bill  in  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
authorized  to  sell  the  vessels  at  public 
auction,  for  cash,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
An  upset,  or  base,  price  would  be  set  by 
the  Secretary,  below  which  no  bids  would 
be  given  consideration. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  bill, 
at  which  the  need  for  the  vessels  in  the 
particular  trade,  the  upset  prices  to  be 
set.  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  subject  to  closest  scrutiny.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the  con- 
tract of  sale  covering  each  vessel  would 
contain  such  additional  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  deems  nece.-^sary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1769 »  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  certain 
war-built  vessels,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN  (by  request),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  RELATING  TO  EU- 
GIBILITY  OP  CERTAIN  CLINICS 
FOR  FEDERAL  AID 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
certain  clinics  in  rural  areas  eligible  for 
Federal  aid  to  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
statement  explaining  the  bill  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1770)  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  make  certain 
clinics  in  rural  areas  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  diagnostic  or  treatment 
centers  introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  CcHnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Cotton 

Since  1946.  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  authorized  to  carry  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial load  for  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  facilities,  under  the 
Federal  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act.  popularly  known  as  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

The  act  Is  popular,  beneficial,  and  gen- 
erally successful.  However.  I  believe  It  has 
a  major  weakness  which  should  be  corrected 
without  further  delay. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  discriminate,  un- 
intentionally out  effectively,  against  rural 
areas  of  the  country. 

Tlie  54  million  Americans  who  live  in  the 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  are  entitled 
to  as  much  consideration  for  their  health 
requirements  as  those  who  live  in  the  big 
cities.  In  fact,  the  rural  communities  often 
have  a  greater  shortage  of  health  facilities, 
and  need  more  help  In  securing  them. 

Federal  as-sUtance  for  hospital  construc- 
tion can  be  given  only  If  the  facilities  are 
administered  by  a  public  authority,  such  as 
a  State,  city,  or  town,  or  If  the  facilities  are 
owned  and  operated  by  a  nonprofit  private 
association  or  corporation,  like  a  hospital. 
These  restrictions  have  greatly  hampered 
attempts  to  construct  much  needed  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  clinics  in  rural  areas 
because  ( 1 )  rural  communities  are  often  at 
the  full  limit  of  their  public  debt  ceilings 
and  cannot  advance  the  money  necessary 
for  such  clinics,  and  (2)  private  nonprofit 
associations  and  corporations  are  unwilling 
to  accept  complete  ownership  and  operation 
of  rural  clinics,  because  of  the  considerable 
financial  and  legal  responsibilities  this  en- 
tails. The  result,  therefore,  has  been  that 
rural  inhabitants  In  great  need  of  local 
health  facilities  and  willing  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  construction  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  sponsors,  and  unable  to  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  HlU-Burton 
Act. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  amend  the 
HtU-Burton  Act  to  broaden  Its  application 
so  Federal  funds  might  be  used  to  assist 
rural  communities  to  construct  diagnostic 
and  treatment  clinics.  The  bill  will  do  this 
by  eliminating  the  present  provision  that 
only  public  authorities  or  nonprofit  private 
associations  or  corporations  which  own  and 
operate  such  clinics  are  to  receive  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  Thus,  the  bill  would  allow 
any  private  nonprofit  association  or  corpora- 
tion to  obtain  HUl-Burton  funds  on  a 
matching  basis  without  having  to  own  out- 
right or  operate  the  facility  to  be  con- 
structed. 

The  bill  contains  additional  safeguards  to 
insure  against  abuse  of  Its  provisions.  It 
limits  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  to 
$25,000.  It  specifies  that  only  areas  with 
populations  not  exceeding  15.000  people  are 
eligible  for  the  aid.  and  It  also  specifies  that 
such  facilities  are  to  be  constructed  with 
Hill-Burton  funds  only  If  they  will  provide 
services  not  otherwise  available  In  the  area. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  aid  In 
providing  day-to-day  medical  facilities  for 
people  In  rural  areas.  This  means  we  must 
attract  young,  well-trained  physicians  to  the 
area,  and  In  order  to  attract  them,  we  must 
haV^e  a  clinic  in  which  they  can  practice. 
By  the  time  a  doctor  finishes  his  medical 
training  he  is  broke,  his  parenU  are  broke, 
and  his  total  assets  may  not  exceed  a  new 
bride  and  an  old  car.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  Is  not  Interested  In  moving  out  Into  a 
community  of  800  or  900  people  and  bor- 
rowing anywhere  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  to 
set  up  a  facility  In  which  he  can  practice 
when  all  of  this  is  available  to  him  in  large 
cities  without  any  Investment  on  his  part? 
The  bUl  win  give  rural  conununltles  a 
chance  to  cope  with  such  a  situation. 
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If  enacted,  the  bill  would  greatly  benefit 
the  Nation  by  enabling  more  naral  com- 
munities to  acquire  the  health  facilltlea 
which  they  badly  need  and  are  entitled  to 
have.  The  greatest  asset  of  any  nation  U 
good  health.  We  must  make  certain  that 
our  cltlsens  everywhere — in  the  cities  and 
towns  and  on  the  farms— are  not  denied 
easily  accessible  modern  facilities  for  the 
protection  of  their  health. 
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STABILIZATION    OP    MILK    PRICES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a  se- 
vere and  unfair  financial  hardship  is 
being  worked  upon  the  milk  producers  of 
the  Nation  by  the  present  contract  pro- 
cedures through  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchases  milk  for  its  military 
installations  and  other  facilities. 

The  Government  takei>  bids  for  its  milk 
supplies  through  distributors,  without 
regard  to  the  production  costs  of  the 
producers.  Consequently,  the  distribu- 
tors bid  solely  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
prices  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts;  and.  after  first  de- 
ducting their  own  costs  and  profits,  the 
distributors  dictate  to  the  producer  a 
price  on  a  take-lt-or-lenve-lt  basis. 

As  a  result,  milk  is  being  sold  on  Fed- 
eral reservations  at  prices  well  below 
the  prevailing  retail  level,  and  the  dairy 
farmer  Is  being  forced  to  sell  his  milk 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  a  loss, 
which.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  a  taxpaying 
citizen,  amounts  to  double  taxation  and 
a  subsidization  of  the  Government. 

This  deplorable  and  discriminatory 
situation  was  well  described  in  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of  that 
stotement  be  printed  herewith  in  the 
Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  petition  by  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
to  the  American  Farm  Burenu  Federation,  for 
their  help,  concerns  prices  paid  to  mllk- 
produclng  farmers  under  Oovernment  con- 
tracts throughout  the  entire  United  States 
and  does  not  pertain  to  any  particular  State 
or  area. 

The  present  system  of  the  Oovernment.  In 
buying  a  tremendous  volume  of  milk  has, 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  under  Its  peculiar 
conditions,  caused  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducing farmer  to  be  hanunered  down  and 
depressed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pro- 
ceeds received  by  the  producing  farmer  under 
a  Oovernment  contract  are  far  below  those 
received  from  the  prevailing  price  from  the 
consuming  public,  the  most  accepted  rule  as 
a  fair  price  for  any  commodity. 

The  price  of  such  Oovernment  milk  usually 
Is  dictated  by  the  price  of  excess  milk,  or 
manufacturing  grade  mUk.  sometimes  far  be- 
low the  standards  of  both  quality  and  health 
deserved  and  demanded  by  the  Oovernment. 
Assuming  that  Oovernment  personnel  de- 
serves the  best,  along  with  the  consuming 
public,  the  milk  producer  Is  put  Ui  poelUon 
of  producing  a  superior  product  at  a  very 
Inferior  price.  Thus  the  farmer  is  selling 
to  the  Government  at  a  financial  loss. 

Being  taxpaying  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  producing  farmer  Is  placed  in  the 
jKislUon  of  paying  double  taxation,  amount- 
ing to  a  subsidization  of  the  U5.  Oovern- 
ment. and  this  position  Is  certainly  contrary 
to  the  intention  and  principles  established 
by  a  Democratic  Government  In  doing  busl- 
"CM  with  other  Indtistries  furnishing  ma- 
terials or  tervlces  to  the  U.S.  Government. 


Since  practicaUy  aU  Government  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  any  material,  or  servloe 
ta  designed  to  guarantee  a  minimum  wage 
for  labor,  it  U  contended  by  the  mllk-pro- 
duclng  farmer  that  his  monetary  return  from 
his  salable  product  amounts  to  his  wage,  and, 
as  such,  his  return  should  amount  to  that 
of  the  prevailing  price  paid  by  the  general 
public. 

Tljls  sad  plight  of  the  producing  farmer 
has  been  depreciated  by  the  milk  distribu- 
tor, or  dealer,  who  controls  the  disposition, 
and  price  of  the  farmer's  product,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  producing  farmer. 
Under  such  dlcUtlon  the  milk  distributor 
always  Ukes  care  of  his  financial  undertak- 
ing, but  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer  who  produces  the  commodity 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

Thus  the  producing  farmer  is  caught  in 
the  financial  squeeze  between  the  efforts  of 
the  Oovernment  to  buy  mUk  at  the  cheapest 
possible  price  and  the  negotiations  of  the 
milk  distributor. 

These  principles  of  buying  milk  have  not 
only  worked  a  financial  hardship  on  the  milk 
producer,  but  has  also  caused  very  bad  public 
relations  between  the  general  consumer  and 
the  milk  industry  through  the  misunder- 
standing as  to  how  the  Industry  was  able  to 
sell  to  the  Government  at  a  vastly  reduced 
price  as  compared  to  the  price  offered  the 
public.  Public  relations  of  the  industry  have 
been  fiu-ther  damaged  by  the  Government 
personnel  buying  milk  from  a  Government 
commissary  on  behalf  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  consuming  pubUc. 

Damaged  public  relations,  through  mis- 
understanding caused  by  practices  of  oiur 
Government,  cannot  be  tolerated  as  it  only 
encoiu-ages  the  use  of  synthetic  or  artificial 
producU  detrlmentol  to  the  farmer  produc- 
ing the  pure  and  natural  products  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expect  the  dairy  farmers  to  have 
to  sell  their  milk  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  loss.  It  seems  only  reason- 
able to  me  that  a  Nation  which  can  afford 
to  spend  an  average  of  $5  billion  a  year 
for  foreign  aid  can  likewise  afford  to  pay 
its  dairy  farmers  a  fair  price  for  their 
mUk. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Yoxjnc].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston),  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  make  its  milk  pur- 
chases at  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
retail  price  paid  to  producers  in  the  area 
where  the  consuming  installation  is  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
that  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1771)  to  assist  producers 
of  milk  to  obtain  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  for  their  milk  production  and  to 
provide  for  more  stable  milk  prices,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Talmadce  <for  himself,  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag^ri- 
culture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statei    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
any  contract  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  a  distributor  of  milk  for  the 
supplying  of  milk  to  a  designated  installa- 
tion or  facility  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
shall  provide  (1)  that  the  price  paid  by  the 
distributor  to  the  producers  of  the  milk  de- 
livered under  any  such  contract  shall  be  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  price  paid  to  pro- 
ducers of  mlU  in  the  area  in  which  such  in- 
stallation or  facility  is  located  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "minimum  price"),  and  (2) 
that  the  price  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
the  distributor  under  any  such  contract  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  the 
minimum  price  paid  to  producers  of  milk 
In  the  area  in  which  such  Installation  or 
facility  is  located,  plus  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
tributor of  processing  such  milk  and  deliver- 
ing such  milk  to  such  installation  or  facility. 
The  distributor's  cost  cf  processing  and 
delivering  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  certified  cost  record 
of  the  distributor,  and  any  other  evidence 
which  tends  to  establish  the  most  recent  cost 
of  the  distributor  that  may  be  available. 
Each  such  contract  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  and  a  distributor  shall  specify 
.separately  in  its  terms  the  minimum  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  distributor  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  milk  delivered  under  such  con- 
tract and  the  cost  to  the  distributor  for 
processing  and  delivering  such  milk. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  in  any  case  in  which  the 
mUk  supplied  to  an  Installation  or  facUlty  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  milk  produced 
outside  the  area  In  which  such  Installation 
or  facility  is  located,  the  minimum  price  to 
be  paid  by  a  distributor  to  producers  of  milk 
for  milk  supplied   under  any  contract  de- 

.  scribed  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  reduced  by 
the  cost  of  any  transportation  of  the  milk 
In  bulk  necessitated  by  reason  of  such  milk 
having  been  produced  outside  the  area  in 
which  such  Installation  or  facility  is  located. 
Any  such  reduction  In  the  minimum  price 
to  be  paid  to  producers  of  milk  shall  be 
limited  to  transportation  costs  incurred  In 
transporting  the  milk  In  bulk  form  prior 
to  processing  for  delivery  by,  cm-  for.  the 
distributor.  No  reduction  In  the  minimum 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  distributor  to  pro-' 
ducers  of  milk  under  any  contract  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  for  any 
transportation  costs  incurred  after  the 
processing  of  the  milk.  The  minimiun  price 
to  be  paid  to  producers  of  milk  by  a  dis- 
tributor under  the  terms  of  any  such  con- 
tract shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  any 
costs  Incurred  by  the  dlstrtbutor  after  the 
milk  has  been  processed. 

(c)  The  minimum  price  to  be  paid  by  a 
distributor  to  producers  of  milk  delivered 
under  any  contract  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  installation 
or  facility  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  not  located  in  an  area  as  defined  in 
this  Act,  be  determined  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  or  other  comparable  official  of 
the  State  in  which  such  installation  or  fa- 
cility is  located. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  contract  tor  the  supplying  of 
milk  to  an  installation  or  facUlty  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  entered  into 
unless  the  distributor  agrees  to  make  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  appropriate  oflleers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  such 
records  of  the  distributor  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  provisions  - 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  information  relating  to  the  cost 
operations  of  a  distributor  which  is  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
fidential; and.  except  as  provided  by  regula- 
tion of  the  department  or  agency  for  which 
such  officer  or  employee  works,  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  disclose 
any  such  information  made  available  by  any 
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Bucb  distributor.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  who  discloses  any  such 
Information  in  violation  of  the  regulations 
of  the  department  or  agency  for  which  he 
works  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  office  or 
employment. 

Sac.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  for  supplying  milk  to  in- 
stallations and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment outside  the  United  States. 

Szc.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "milk"  shall  mean  the  clean 
lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete 
milking  of  one.  or  more,  healthy  cows  prop- 
erly fed  and  kept  under  sanitary  cpndltlons 
specified  for  such  milk  in  the  area  of  delivery 
and  containing  not  less  than  8V4  per  centum 
solids,  not  ,at,  and  not  less  than  3%  per 
centum  butterfat,  and  containing  bacteria 
not  in  excess  of  tlie  quantity  specified  for 
such  milk  in  the  area  of  delivery  of  the  des- 
ignated installation  or  facility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Such  term  shall  Include 
milk  known  in  various  localities  as  "class 
I",  "approved",  or  "grade  A  fluid  milk",  or 
grades  of  like  quality. 

(2)  "Distributor"  means  an  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  cooperative  associa- 
tion, or  any  other  business  unit  engaged  in 
the  handling  of  milk. 

(3)  "Area"  means  any  area  designated  or 
specified  for  the  regulation  of  milk  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  regulation,  or  a  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended. 

(4)  The  term  "bulk  milk"  shall  mean  milk 
prior  to  processing  In  containers  of  not  less 
than  ten  gallons. 

(5)  The  term  "processing"  shall  mean  any 
change  in  the  physical  or  chemical  structure 
of  milk  after  milking,  such  as  pasteurization, 
standardization,  separation,  bottling  or  other 
processes  necessary  or  common  to  the  usual 
delivery  of  milk  for  human  consumption. 


REDUCTION  OP  CERTAIN  SALARIES 
IN  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  April  7.  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  "cancer  of  inflation 
is  eating  away  the  peoples  substance." 
At  that  time.  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  lead  the  way  in  economy  in  the 
Executive  Offices  and  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  follow  his  example 
and  reduce  their  salaries  and  office  ex- 
penses in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
President  reduces  his  office  expenses. 

As  I  stated  in  that  speech  of  April  7, 
we  have  been  witnessing  the  spectacle 
of  labor  demanding  and  getting  wage  in- 
creases while  at  the  same  time  industry 
utilizing  these  wage  increases  to  demand 
increased  consumer  prices.  This  is  in- 
deed the  vicious  circle  of  Inflation  on 
inflation. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  within  the 
last  month.  President  Eisenhower  has 
called  upon  both  labor  and  industry  to 
assist  him  in  forestalling  the  upward  turn 
in  prices,  yet  today  you  can  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  the  unending  de- 
mands of  steel  companies  requesting 
steel  unions  not  to  seek  wage  increases 
p.nd  in  turn  the  steel  unions  asking  the 
major  steel  companies  not  to  increase 
the  price  of  steel,  but  to  Increase  wages. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  alarming  to  note 
tliat  since  World  War  U,  we  have  seen 
12  increases  in  the  price  of  steel  and  11 
increases  in  wages,  but  the  steel  com- 
panies and  the  steel  unions  blame  each 
other  for  this  constant  increase  in  prices 


and  wages.  Unf ortimately,  it  Is  the  far- 
mer who  buys  farm  machinery,  the  con- 
sumer who  buys  automobiles,  appliances, 
and  other  articles  containing  metals,  the 
people  who  live  on  social  security,  pen- 
sions, stable  salaries  and  the  like,  are 
those  who  are  confronted  with  higher 
prices  and  higher  living  costs  who  must 
pay  because  of  this  vicious  inflationary 
spiral. 

I  know  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  cannot 
pass  legislation  reducing  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing his  term  in  office,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  prevent  the  President  from 
voluntarily  cutting  his  salary  15  percent. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  cut 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  by  15  percent. 

The  time  to  reduce  the  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  President 
is  when  the  matter  comes  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
before  the  Senate,  at  which  time  I  shall 
ask  that  they  be  reduced  10  percent. 

However,  today  I  am  asking  Congress 
to  reduce  by  10  percent  the  amount  al- 
loted  for  the  operation  of  the  offices  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

As  I  stated  previously.  Congress  should 
authorize  billions  for  defense  but  not  one 
cent  for  waste.  All  this  running  hog- 
wild  with  the  taxpayers'  money  simply 
must  be  stopped.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  whether  we.  the  officials  duly  elected 
by  the  people,  have  the  stamina,  the 
strength  and  the  nerve  to  cut  our  own 
operating  expenses  and  lead  the  country 
to  a  sensible  state  of  economizing  with- 
out adversely  aflfecting  the  economy  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  want  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  they  want  economy 
in  Government.  I  have  been  trying  to 
urge  this  since  this  session  in  Congress 
began.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  ef- 
fectively in  economizing  in  Government 
and  balancing  the  bud{?et. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1775)  to  reduce  the  com- 
pensation and  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, introduced  by  Mr.  Lancer,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


DESIGNATION  OF  FIRST  SUNDAY  OF 
JUNE  OP  EACH  YEAR  AS  "SHUT- 
INS'  DAY' 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  con- 
vinced as  we  are  of  the  strength,  vigor, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country.  I  fear 
we  may  take  too  lightly  the  challenge 
expressed  by  Judge  Jerome  Frank,  when 
he  said  'The  test  of  the  moral  quality  of 
a  civilization  is  its  treatment  of  the  weak 
and  EKJwerless." 

It  is  thus  in  behalf  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  sick,  handicapped  and  afHicted, 
that  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  which  designates 
the  first  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
"Shut-ins'  Day."  I  hope  that  on  this 
day  we  shall  all  make  special  effort  to 


honor  the  magnificent  courage  which 
these  people  are  demonstrating  each  day 
of  their  lives.  Not  only  can  we  honor 
their  coiu'age,  but  also  their  achieve- 
ments, which  are  of  great  significance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  they  must  constantly  over- 
come. 

Each  of  us  can  pay  tribute  to  the  shut- 
in  in  his  own  way — by  personal  visit,  a 
small  gift  or  message.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  would  take  the  lead 
in  the  commemoration  of  this  day  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  providing  for  the 
display  of  the  flag  on  all  Government 
buildings  and  urging  the  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  observance  of  the  day. 

Worthwhile  efforts  are  already  being 
made  to  encourage  the  sick  and  disabled 
in  overcoming  their  handicaps.  Shut-in 
clubs  and  social  service  organizations 
throughout  the  coimtry  have  taken  up 
their  cause.  My  home  city  of  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  has  been  a  pioneer  and  leader  in 
such  efforts.  In  addition  to  the  dedicated 
service  of  such  groups,  however,  much 
can  still  be  done.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  too  great  to  be  handled  by  i^ 
few  people. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  we 
in  America  have  literally  millions  of  shut- 
ins  among  us.  A  survey  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  covering  the  civilian  non- 
institutional  population  mdicated  that  in 
1957  about  2  percent  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation had  trouble  getting  around  alone. 
1  percent  could  not  get  around  at  all 
alone,  and  1  percent  were  confined  to 
their  households.  These  percentages 
would,  of  course,  be  considerably  higher 
if  persons  in  institutions  were  also  in- 
cluded. Our  older  people  number  espe- 
cially high  among  the  shut-ins.  About 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people  over 
65  are  confined  to  their  homes.  Younger 
people  are  also  affected,  however.  Near- 
ly one-half  million  people  under  age  45 
are  confined  to  home  or  cannot  get 
around  alone. 

Medical  research  is  now  making  it  pos- 
sible for  many  more  persons  to  avoid  be- 
ing afflicted  with  di.sabling  diseases,  and 
to  restore  many  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
to  good  health.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  example,  there  were  only  101 
cases  of  paralytic  polio  in  1957  as  com- 
pared to  the  1,376  case  average  for  the  3 
years  prior  to  the  first  use  of  the  Salk 
vaccine.  Similar,  though  less  spectacu- 
lar, advances  have  been  made  in  combat- 
ing other  diseases. 

Being  realistic,  however,  I  know  it  will 
be  many  long  years  before  New  York,  or 
the  United  States  at  large,  will  have 
solved  all  of  its  major  health  problems. 
Furthermore,  a  large  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation must  live  with  their  handicaps 
here  and  now.  In  their  behalf,  tlien,  and 
in  support  of  the  great  work  being  done 
by  our  many  shut-in  groups  and  socie- 
ties, I  urge  Congress  to  enact  this  joint 
resolution,  which  v.ill  bring  friendship, 
kindness,  and  a  new  spark  of  happiness 
into  the  lives  of  so  many  Americans.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;   and.  without  ob- 
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jection.    the    Joint    resolution    will    be 
printed  in  the  Rscoto. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93)  des- 
ignating the  first  Sunday  of  June  each 
year  as  Shut-Ins'  Day,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RccoRo.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  movement  to  encourage 
friendship  for  the  alck  and  shut-ins  is  being 
sponsored  by  shut-in  cluba  and  through 
programs  of  other  organizations;    and 

Whereas  this  movement  has  served  thou- 
sands of  sick,  physically  handicapped,  and 
afflicted  shut-ins  in  the  homes,  hospitals, 
and  institutions  for  the  disabled  through- 
out the  United  States  by  encouraging  them 
to  overcome  their  handicaps  in  times  of 
distress  and  discouragement;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  many  heroic  vet- 
erans of  our  wars  who  are  shut-ins  because 
of  the  wounds  whlcb  they  have  suffered  in 
battle  for  their  country:  and 

Whereas,  through  this  movement,  neigh- 
bors and  friends  have  been  encouraged  to  do 
acu  of  kindness  which  have  alleviated  hu- 
man suffering  and  brought  spiritual  uplift 
to  shut-Ins  in  moments  of  stress  and  fu- 
tility: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  Sun- 
day of  June  of  each  year  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Shut-ins'  Day",  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  officials  of  the  Government  to 
display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  such  day  and 
urging  the  people  to  observe  the  day  by  re- 
membering the  sick  and  disabled  through 
personal  visits,  fiowers  or  other  gifts,  mes- 
sages, or  other  acts  of  kindness. 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reF>orting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  lalwr 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1555,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  WILD- 
LIFE RESTORATION— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  announce  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart  1  joins  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
'S.  1021)  to  amend  the  act  providing  aid 
for  the  States  in  wildlife  restoration 
projects,  with  respect  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  aid.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  name  be  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  bill  1021  when  it  next  is 
printed. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
ACT  OP  1959— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  16.  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Church,  NEtJBERCER,  Clark, 
Mahsfiild,  Hennimcs.  and  Symington 
were  added  as  swlditional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1711)  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace, 
by  the  more  effective  use  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
relief  of  human  hunger,  and  for  promot- 
ing economic  and  social  development  in 
less  developed  countries.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself.  Mr.  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Mxhiray.  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey),  on  April  16,  1959. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Moss  at  the 
Jefferson-Jackson    Day   banquet   at   Conrad. 
Mont.,  on  March  31.  1959. 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 
Several    articles    from    the    Army    Times 
recommending  extension  of  GI  law  beneflts 
to  Korean  veterans. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  SECRECY 
AND  SCIENCE  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  the 
subcommittee  has  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  "Secrecy  and 
Science"  on  Tuesday.  April  28,  1959,  in 
room  1202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

This  hearing  will  deal  with  a  subject 
with  which  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  long  been  concerned, 
the  effect  of  undue  secrecy  on  scientific 
development  and  progress  in  the  United 
States.  The  subcommittee  has  been  at- 
tempting to  obtain  the  views  of  scientists 
throughout  the  country  on  this  vitally 
important  subject,  and  has  scheduled 
this  particular  hearing  in  order  to  hear 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton.  Nobel  prize- 
winning  physicist  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  while  he  is 
in  Washington.  D.C. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  THE 
BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday.  May  1,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  have  a  new  Commis- 
sioner. 

W.  A.  Dexheimer,  after  6  years  as  Com- 
missioner will  resign  as  of  that  date;  and 
the  President  has  announced  as  his  suc- 
cessor the  present  Associate  Commis- 
sioner. Floyd  E.  Dominy. 

FOr  his  untiring  efforts  to  improve 
Federal-State  relationships  and  thereby 


open  the  way  to  greater  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  our  water  resources, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Commis- 
sioner Dexheimer. 

I,  personally,  am  grateful  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  aggressive  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted,  through  recla- 
mation field  offices  in  Texas  and  particu- 
larly through  my  very  able  friend.  Harry 
P.  Burleigh,  a  series  of  broad  studies 
relating  to  water  supply  and  water  re- 
quirements. Harry  Burleigh  has  de- 
voted his  great  abilities  to  developing  a 
comprehensive  water  program  for  my 
State  and  has  directed  this  work  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau. 

Tliese  studies,  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  gulf  basins  project,  were 
instigated  at  my  request.  The  purpose 
was  to  determine  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  true  role  that  water  supply  must  play 
in  the  years  ahead  and  the  manner  in 
Which  the  Federal  Government  can  most 
effectively  aid  in  attaining  full  develop- 
ment of  water  resources. 

The  significance  of  these  studies  was 
quickly  grasped  by  Mr.  Dexheimer.  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  prose- 
cuted them  with  great  vigor. 

This  information  will  now  become  the 
cornerstone  of  further  work  by  the  U.S. 
Study  Commission  for  Texas  Rivers,  an 
agency  created  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

In  the  light  of  a  long  and  meritorious 
career  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  Commissioner  Dex- 
heimer leave,  but  we  can  appreciate  his 
desire  to  seek  new  fields  of  endeavor. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  career  employee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  be- 
come the  new  Commissioner. 

As  a  county  agent  in  Wyoming  In  the 
drought  days  of  the  1 930 's,.  Associate 
Conmaissioner  Dominy  learned  early  the 
importance  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment. A  veteran  of  25  years  of  Federal 
service,  he  associated  himself  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  a  land  de- 
velopment specialist  in  1946;  and  since 
that  time  he  has  risen  rapidly  through 
the  ranks. 

Because  of  wide  interest  in  the  im- 
portant position  he  will  assume,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
which  details  the  background  and  ex- 
perience of  Commissioner-elect  Dominy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Daily  Sentinel,  Apr.  12,  1959] 

ACRICULTumAL     AGENT     DOMINT     MAKES     GOOD 

(By  W.  Joynes  MacFarlan) 

Washington. — Back  in  1936.  Ployd  E.  Dom- 
iny was  a  county  agricultural  agent  in 
Wyoming  when  he  sparkplugged  a  water  con- 
servation program. 

Today,  Dominy  credits  grasping  that  op- 
portunity with  starting  him  on  the  way  to 
becoming  the  next  Federal  Reclamation  Com- 
missioner. 

Dominy  takes  over  May  1  as  boss  of  the 
Interior  Departments  Reclamation  Bvu-eau, 
which  Is  seeking  $251  million  from  Congress 
to  finance  its  operations  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  He  says  he  plans  no  major  policy 
changes. 

Dominy  already  is  widely  known  In  western 
reclamation  work  because  of  his  service  with 
the  Bureau  since   1946.     This  has  included 
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belnc  an  anUtant  and  then  aaaociate  com- 
mlMloner. 

H*  U  not  an  engineer  but  says  bla  back- 
ground fully  quallflee  blm  for  the  post  to 
which  Preeldent  Elxenhower  appointed  him 
last  week.  Engineers  will  continue  to  make 
engineering  decisions  for  the  Bureau,  he 
adds. 

"Ify  background  In  agricultural  land  use 
and  water  conservation  certainly  qualifies  me 
to  assume  direction  of  a  western  resource 
development  agency."  Etomlny  told  reporters. 

"The  purpose  of  reclamation."  he  said,  "Is 
to  develop  water  resources  of  the  arid  and 
semlarld  West  for  the  benefit  of  the  West 
and  the  Nation. 

"I  have  been  identified  with  that  kind  of 
work  since  I  got  out  of  school." 

Domlny,  a  49-year-old  Republican,  will 
succeed  Wilbur  A.  Dexhelmer,  who  told  Elsen- 
hower he  was  resigning  for  personal  reasons. 
Dexheimer  was  a  career  Government  engi- 
neer before  becoming  Commissioner  in  1953. 

Domlny  learned  of  his  promotion  last  week 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  It  was  announced 
by  the  White  House.  His  boss  and  Eponsor, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Pred  A.  Seaton.  noti- 
fied Domlny  by  phone.  Dominy  was  in  New 
Mexico  on  an  inspection  trip  at  the  time. 

Recalling  his  start  in  the  water  conserva- 
tion field  as  county  agricultural  agent  In 
Campbell  County,  Wjro.,  Dominy  said: 

"I  grasped  the  opportunity  In  the  fall  of 
19Sa,  when  I  mw  In  the  new  range  cnnk*rvR> 
tlon  program  announced  that  September  not 
only  a  way  to  eonaerve  water  but  a  way  to 
provtdt  »  )o|  Q|  ptuple  with  Jobs  in  thoM 
depraastuu  ilmea. 

"We  went  x\%\\%  \<\  work  wUU«  »t))*r« 
thii\tMiU  U  wt\«  u>u  hue  to  (4u  Huyihini  \\y\\X 
wU\ur  We  bv)iu  aoa  (tAm«  \X\'^\  nr«V  yewr 
v\  preH\e  %\\w^  w««^r  p»uM»«  T>>«t  w««  more 
H«n\«i  \\\  U\«l  #M\nuy  \\\^\\  wer*  hull*  h1»m. 
|etl\ertH«*vtrft)iVRlM'' 

nat«t  ^f*\\\  tvtr  \\s*  WtH)»vru  l)«vtit(ttn  nt  M\e 

AllNlHi  mhH  a«  a  i\nvt\l  tMiliucy  itMViit>)\HA»h^ 
IMIt  timwf  nrt  Nfinp  lulrthrtu  hn»»«rVI>»ieH  hv 
Atllftl  l^irtMi 

Dommy  to  «  »At(v«  nf  Hnstlhitfi.  Nrbr . 
whtch  !■  alio  M«atoH'i  hom«>tnwit  Hut 
bumlny  made  it  clear  he  feeU  hla  np)x)tnt> 
meat  was  not  based  on  hometown  considera- 
tions. 

"1  never  met  Secretary  Benton  until  he  was 
here  as  a  Senator,"  Domlny  said. 

Domlny  has  another  close  tie  to  Hastings. 
He  married  the  former  Alice  Crlsw'i'U  of  Hast- 
ings on  December  23.  1939. 

After  attending  Hastings  College  for  3 
years,  Domlny  said  his  wife  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  He  received  his  de- 
gree in  1932  and  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  vocational  agriculture  teacher  In 
Hillsdale,  Wyo. 


TIGHT  MONEY  RUNS  RIOT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  warned  that  In- 
terest rates,  which  already  have  been 
shoved  up  very  rapidly  by  the  Federal 
Reserve   Board,   are   going   higher.     In 
last   night's   Washington   Star.   Sylvia 
Porter,  in  an  article  entitled   "  'Tight 
Money'    Coming    Again,"    further    con- 
firmed my  prediction  that  hard  money 
is  going  to  get  even  harder. 
Miss  Porter  nails  this  down  by  writing: 

These  are  not  casual  forecasts.  What  Is 
to  happen  Is  now  being  foretold  In  the 
Treasury  securities  market — the  market  In 
which  the  Treasury  borrows  the  money  It 
needs  to  pay  off  maturing  I  O  U"s  and  to  cover 


Its  current  deficit.  This  market  Is  the  bell- 
wether of  all  the  markets,  the  place  where 
experts  seek  clues  to  trend  in  borrowing,  in- 
terest rates,  etc. 

And  Miss  Porter  calls  attention  to  the 
fantastic  rise  of  90-day  loans  from  iVs 
percent,  a  year  ago,  to  Sis  percent,  to- 
day— a  virtual  trebling  in  the  cost  of  90 
day  money;  and  a  rise  from  I'a  percent 
to  STs  peicent  in  1-year  money — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  150  peicent  since 
a  year  ago.  This  is  hard  money  run  riot; 
and  the  experts  tell  us  it  is  going  to  get 
worse. 

Mr.  President  this  is  cruel,  selective, 
premeditated  inflation  with  a  vengeance. 
It  enormously  increases  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  especiaUy  the  cost  of  homes, 
because  both  of  these  are  bought  on 
time,  and  interest  is  a  principal  element 
of  their  cost.  It  vastly  increases  the  cost 
of  hospitals  and  schools,  because  the.se 
necessarily  are  financed  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  and  interest  is  by  far  the 
biggest  single  cost  factor  involved.  This 
premeditated  increase  in  the  cost  of 
money  hits  the  small  bu.sinc.ssman  and 
the  farmer  right  between  the  eyes,  for 
both  of  them  must  borrow  heavily  in 
order  to  survive,  And  this  high  Intereat- 
rate  policy  hits  the  taxpayer  especially 
hard.  The  cost  of  aerviclng  the  national 
debt  U  becoming  second  only  to  the  oo^t 
of  (|efen«e,  In  Us  bur<len  of  the  FederM) 
buduet,  nnd  ha«  inore««ed  far  more 
r»pWly— by  ao  pfrwnt-U\«i\  auv  uiht^r 
e)meu(tUuie  \\\  \\\9  fi'Ml<tenr«  buflvet 
M'hf  liwul  UMt»»»yer  !♦»  fwwwt  lo  \\^)t  n\«re, 
W\  b*>(»«\»*«»  {\\  \\\%  \\m^>\m{  t\\m\^\\\)k 

B\tl  \\\x^\  n\\*\\)t  \\\  Mil  Ntiv  Pii»Ait(H\t 
h«itl  moupy  ki^rn*  »hv  uh»»n\|»li>,vwt  m\  \\\ 
ww'k,  h»\^'f r  litMuim  will  b*»  byim  KVw'ri' 
ttvHt»m«bitw»  will  bv  hiAhurm?»uii»d> 
l^wrr  ttpbliAhCM  will  b»  nbid  Mhd  rnbti* 
eftlMl.  WhMt  dtmi  thii  dvv^lopinpht 
mfAtt,  If  It  dow  hot  mpRn  fpwpr  jobn? 

Mr.  President,  t  I'ecogniBc  that  the 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
ai'c  sincere,  honest  men  of  solid  reputa- 
tion. But  I  think  the  fact  shout  out  that 
they  are  wrong.  The  Board  is  a  creature 
of  Congress,  and  we  have  clear  respon- 
sibility to  call  on  the  Board  for  a  full 
explanation  to  prove  that,  in  fact,  this 
tough,  hard-money  policy  does  hold 
down  the  overall  cost  of  living,  in  view  of 
the  huge  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the 
things  that  are  purchased  with  borrowed 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Sylvia  Porter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

••Tight  Monet^'  Coming  Again 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

It  will  be  more  expensive  to  borrow  money 
for  your  business  or  your  home  or  other  per- 
sonal   activities    this    fall    than    this    spring. 

The  probability  is  that  within  a  few 
months  Interest  rates  will  be  the  highest  In 
more  than  a  quarter  century. 

The  likelihood  Is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  soon  will  turn  the  credit  screws 
again,  act  deliberately  to  cut  down  the  sup- 
ply of  money  In  the  banks  available  for  loans. 

The  outlook  is  for  a  new  phase  of  "tight 
money"  as  the  business  resurgence  continues 


and  the  supply  of  money  la  curtailed  whil* 
demands  for  credit  climb  on  all  sides. 

These  are  not  casual  forecasts.  What  la 
to  happen  is  now  being  foretold  in  the  Treas- 
ury securities  market — the  market  In  which 
the  Treasury  t>orrows  the  money  It  needs  to 
pay  oir  maturing  I  O  U's  and  to  cover  Its 
current  deficit. 

MAKKCT  a  BKLLWrrHEC 

This  market  Is  the  t>ellwether  of  all  the 
markets,  the  place  where  experts  seek  clues 
to  trends  In  borrowing,  interest  rates,  etc. 
When,    for    Instance,    the    l^easury    finds    It 

harder  and  more  eipensive  to  borrow  money. 
it  means  other  borrowers,  big  and  little,  are 
going  to  find  it  harder  and  more  expensive, 
to  borrow,  too. 

And  right  now  the  Treasury  Is  finding  It 
more  difficult  to  get  cash  and  more  coetly  to 
borrow. 

Today  the  Treasury  la  paying  S'i  percent 
for  90-day  loans  against  l>a  percent  a  year 
ago.  Today  it  is  paying  Z'''u  percent  for  1-year 
money  against  under  1  '^  percent  for  Identi- 
cal loans  in  April  1958.  Today  the  going 
rate  to  the  Treasury  for  5-year  loans  is  over 
4  percent:  a  year  ago  the  rate  was  under 
2'i  percent. 

At  these  prices,  the  Treasury  can  borrow, 
but  investors  aren't  eager  to  lend  to  the 
Government.     And  for  two  vital  reasons. 

On  one  hand,  the  strong  business  upswing 
so  clearly  under  way  now  makes  It  certain 
that  demandi  for  loans  art  going  to  swell. 

The  b(Kim  In  homebulldlng  assure*  a  record 
demand  for  mortgage  money  The  epurt  In 
retail  sales  will  force  busineaamen  to  borrow 
to  reatork  their  ihelvta  with  |oo<(a,  The  <le< 
oUlnnt  of  rorpnrwtiqna  in  inrrvuM  ihtlr 
ii|>euflU\|  U\x  plHnti  and  eaulpn^ent  ilinM  « 
rUini  f<emanfl  for  papllKl  l«  Aitanoe  the 
plMt«u  Mi>«<  e()\U)Mt«e)U  T^e  revival  in  \\S!^ 
«ut«*  n\Arfce«  «\»hii«  H\>'r»  (»»«»>•  Mt\  amUmi  The 
Hin\»U4«(<(l  III  HAlM  Ml  Att|«llAII(>M,  MMU^iire, 
el^    «ipi>llk  \\\\\\%  (lemahtl  t^f  hII  s>>f  u  »«f  im« 

>lAlllll*Mt    Itmna      HIA^  M»lt<   HMC*  Alf   tMtf* 

htw)«\|i  Alliilme  Y^ii  AmH^ii^u  AuH  \h% 
K\\s\^U\\\\^\\\  Ik  n«Ht|WUiiM  hMVll^  NhH  k>uh* 
*\\\\\\\i  hw  e«»h  M  wt»ll 

UHMM     l)»«>»«V»    aVf»t»V|    l^    bH»«MIN»B 

t)ti  the  nther  hrthtl,  »h»  l>Vd»iii|  ftM^rve 
Byntem- whlrh  rt>hth>ln  the  eupply  and  met 
or  rtftiil  111  the  Uhlted  lutea-  la  dtlrrmined 
hot  to  ekpand  the  supply  ot  mottry  enough  tn 
cover  all  demands.  Kor  the  redernl  RMtrve 
Is  convinced  that  if  all  who  want  to  borrow 
r.in  get  loans  easily  and  cheaply,  inflation- 
breedli^g  furces  will  be  encouraged,  and  we'll 
take  off  on  a  new  Inflation  spree. 

In  its  dedicated  ellort  to  use  every  weapon 
at  its  command  to  curb  inflation  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  likely  to  t>egln  expanding  lu  opera- 
tions to  "mop  up"  funds  In  the  banking  sys- 
tem. 

It  U  also  likely  to  raise  again  the  rate  It 
charges  member  banks  lor  luant;  — the  dis- 
count rate—  and  thus  spur  banks  to  raise  the 
rates  charged  on  loans  to  you.  Since  last 
June,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  boosted  Its 
own  loan  rate  three  times  to  a  current  level 
of  3  percent:  a  fourth  Increase  may  come 
almost  any  time. 

On  Monday,  May  4.  the  Treasury  will  tap 
Ita  market  for  $46  billion  to  pay  off  some 
maturing  I  O  Us.  It'll  pay  one  of  the  highest 
rates  since  the  thirties  for  the  cash.  Then 
the  signal  of  what  Is  to  come  will  be  apparent 
to  all. 


IS  UNITED  STATES  PRICING  ITSELF 
OUT  OP  MARKETS? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  consequences 
of  the  vast  increase  in  the  investment 
of  American  capital  abroad.  While  I 
expressed  enthusiastic  approval  of  such 
investments'  excellent  effect  In  building 
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up  the  economies  of  our  friends,  I  pointed 
out  the  serious  cost  of  fusing  American 
capital,  automation,  and  know-how  with 
low  foreign  wage  rates  in  exporting 
American  jobs. 

The  April  27  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report  carries  an  tmusually  well-docu- 
mented study  of  a  closely  related  prob- 
lem, entitled  'Is  United  Stotes  Pricing 
Itself  Out  of  Markete?  '  Mr.  President, 
because  this  excellent  article  supple- 
ments the  heavy  docimientation  I  in- 
corporated into  the  Record  yesterday 
in  support  of  my  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  D.S.  News  ft  World  Report] 
Is    UNrTKD    Statks    PaiciNC    Itself    Out    or 

Makxtts? — The   Facts  About   Industsies 

HtniT  BT  Ooooa  Fkom  Abkoao 

(litany  stories  are  told  of  goods  from  abroad 
pouring  into  the  tJnited  States,  taking  Jat>s 
from  workers  What  is  there  to  these  sto- 
ries? Where  Is  Industry  lielng  hurt?  How 
can  foreign  Industry  undersell  Industries  of 
the  United  States?  Examine  deeply,  and  you 
find  that  foreign  competition — important  for 
those  affected— Is  growing,  but  Is  not  yet  a 
'national  problem.  Lower  wagB*  are  part  of 
the  story.  Rising  elActeney  uf  Industry 
abroad  la  another  part  HmuU  An  ability 
to  vinderaell  U  H  priMtuita  In  many  American 
markeu  Out  o(  it  all  are  conung  pofikets 
of  v)nempl«ye<<  In  at^nte  InduatriM,  Mmte 
tHknun\ntiMes  i 

\\\  MKt^kwy  after  iniUittr^  *\\\\  cnntmuuity 
i^Mer  tH>HtHU«MM)i'  tt^MHiii  t'ttnting  \f\^\\\  Hl4««ta^ 
laHe  WW  1^1  «ne«t«lnH  'llH*)f  are  t«a«««latm4 
liiiti  |»««  murUvHi  Miifl  liitH  liiib  H««'hvt» ««! 
vut»Ht)«l««yet( 

\>^%  HtH^lMtnlaa  altfVtMt  h(^  Mt^>tll  tVtei^ 
»h»y  H»>  »»"«  wm\  im|*»r»ain  li\  \\\%  hh»a»< 
Wk\*  hf  Hiialhwm  \^\  \\\  \\^*  Ihtiiy  ittUMlK  Hiitt 
H4>tHUH^itiM  ihVMlvHt  th»  eltwt  t»t  im|>«tt^ta 
l»  jthnhiK  hM»| 

Tvt  niul  nui  wha»  Is  hapv»enint  t»  B  Mewa 
A  Wi>rld  Meimfi  itNtked  Into  mnnv  repntia  nf 
Itwt  markeU  and  «»f  p«>m|M»tiMoM  that  Ameri> 
ran  busineaamen  muld  not  meet  Over  and 
over  again.  Investigation  revealed  that  rising 
wage  coau  and  other  expenses  in  this  coun- 
try, plus  new  equipment  and  growing  efll- 
rlency  abroad  combined  to  caua*  trouble  for 
the  U.8.  Industry. 

As  the  rest  of  the  world  moderntzes  lu  In- 
dustry and  develops  skilled  and  luwer-prlced 
latxir.  the  problems  grow  for  more  and  more 
VS.  businessmen. 

Examples  that  follow  give  you  a  picture  of 
what  now  is  happening. 

NAn,8 

A  company  In  Peoria,  111.,  has  a  wage  cost 
of  more  than  S2.90  an  hour  In  making  eight- 
penny  nails  which  it  sells  for  »9.80  per  100 
pounds  in  carload  lots.  Similar  nails  from  a 
German  plant  that  has  wage  costs  of  around 
90  cents  an  hour  are  offered  In  New  Orleans, 
duty  paid,  at  17.90  per  100  pounds  and  can 
be  delivered  in  Peoria  for  $8.85.  Nails  made 
in  Japan  by  workers  who  get  40  cents  an  ho»ar 
are  offered  In  New  York  at  $7.45  per  100 
pounds  and  can  be  delivered  In  Peoria  for 
»8.52. 

ImporU  of  nails  supply  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  market,  and  are  more  than 
50  times  as  great  as  exporu  of  naUa. 

BABBEO    WntE 

Barl>ed  wire  Is  an  American  Invention,  pro- 
duced for  many  years  Ixjth  by  big  steel  com- 
panies and  by  a  numl>er  of  smaller  companies 
aiound  the  country.  But,  last  year,  a  little 
more  than  one  out  of  every  two  rolls  of 
barbed  wire  sold  in  thta  country  were  made 


In  foreign  mills  by  foreign  workers  tising 
foreign  steel.  Imports  amounted  to  more 
than  50  times  exports. 

This  explains  why:  A  Jobber  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  example,  can  buy  a  ton  of  barbed 
wire  made  In  Germany  for  $40  less  than 
similar  wire  made  In  nearby  Cleveland,  where 
steel  wages  are  roughly  three  times  as  high. 

The  Industry  estimates  that  the  excess  of 
Imports  over  exporU  eoualed.  In  terms  of 
man-hours  required  to  produce  the  barl>ed 
wire,  about  650  full-time  jobs.  There  is  no 
tariff  on  imports  of  barbed  wire. 

BICYCLES 

American  manufacturers  of  bicycles  have 
made  a  mild  comeback  against  their  foreign 
competition.  In  the  past  3  years  they  have 
Increased  their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  from 
a  low  of  60  percent  to  71.8  percent.  How  did 
they  do  It? 

"We  import  chains,  brakes,  spokes,  tires. 
and  saddles  and  combine  them  with  Amer- 
ican-made frames  and  rims."  one  Industry 
official  explained.  "We've  cut  our  prices  so 
that  the  Industry  averages  only  2  percent 
return  on  gross  sales.  Cur  wage  costs  are 
about  Ba.SO  an  hour,  compared  with  60  to 
70  cents  In  Germany  and  a  little  higher  in 
Great  BrlUln.  We  cant  offset  the  difference 
by  Improved  machinery  and  methods. 
There's  nothing  open  to  us  In  the  technique 
of  building  Dikes  that's  not  open  to  the 
world." 

BBWINQ    MACHINBB 

Most  of  the  buHineaa  o(  pr«.>dvictn|  sewing 
machines  for  Ameraan  humes  haa  uune  to 
utrelin  (actoriea.  Winger  is  vlie  only  major 
mauMlnptwrer  thut  atUI  m«)i$k  eewlni  nm» 
i^hutM  In  the  United  Ittaie*. 

White,  traditionally  Nm  »  In  the  Mid  iRve 
MP  trying  tu  WMdMvf  in  \»ti«  ^Mnntry  lave  m 
IMT   alter  m  yeRr«,  Rttd  nMw  nw«  ita  mR* 

t'l^lllM  WR«R  III  JRHRH      W  HMllMn  \  H\RRV  \\\% 
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STXEL    FLATWASE 

Alx>ut  5  years  ago,  companies  that  manu- 
facture knives,  forks,  and  spoons  made  of 
stainless  steel  began  to  get  stiff  competition 
from  imports — particularly  from  Japan. 
Their  average  price  per  dozen  pieces  was 
$1.91.  and  the  price  on  Japanese  Imports  was 
$1.15  a  dozen.  Imports  took  8  percent  of 
the  market. 

By  last  year,  U.S.  manufacturers  had  raised 
their  price  to  $2.32  a  dozen  to  cover  Increased 
costs  of  latx>r  and  materials.  The  price  on 
Japanese  Imports  had  dropped  to  84  cents  a 
dozen.  And  38  percent  of  the  stainless  steel 
flatware  sold  In  this  country  last  year  was 
made  In  foreign  factories — mainly  In  Japan, 
where  wage  costs  In  the  industry  are  about 
22  cents  an  hour  compared  with  $2.13  In 
U.S.  plants. 

In  that  5-year  period,  four  companies  went 
out  of  business.  Industry  employment 
dropped  from  3,100  to  about  2,400.  An  official 
of  International  Silver  Co..  at  Merlden,  Conn., 
estimates  that  firm's  layoffs  due  to  declining 
production  of  stainless  steel  flatware  is  cost- 


ing the  community  $5  mlUlon  a  year  in  lost 
buying  power.  Merlden  Is  one  of  the  areas 
designated  by  the  Labor  Department  as  hav- 
ing  'a  substantial  lat>or  surplus." 

Tn»Ew«rrERa 

Plve  years  ago.  one  out  of  every  seven 
portable  typewriters  sold  in  thU  country  was 
made  overseas.  Now  it's  3  out  of  every  10. 
The  answer  is  the  price.  A  typical  portable 
produced  by  a  well-known  American  manu- 
facturer sells  for  $79.  You  can  get  one  that  Is 
almost  identical,  made  in  West  Oermany.  for 
$69. 

One  American  company  now  makes  all  Its 
portables,  both  for  oversea  markets  and 
sales  In  the  United  States.  In  a  European 
plant,  and  all  its  office  typewriters  in  a  plant 
in  this  country.  Another  assembles  its  type- 
writers in  this  country  largely  using  parts 
made  In  Its  European  plants. 

There  also  are  steady  Increases  In  Imports 
of  calculating  machines  and  other  types  of 
businefs  machines — with  many  coming  from 
oversea  plants  of  American  companies.  One 
company  makes  identical  machines  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Germany.  It  pays  an 
average  of  $2.25  an  hour  to  workers  In  lu 
American  plant.  less  than  60  cents  an  hour 
to  Its  workers  in  Germany. 

"We're  being  forced  into  setting  up  over- 
sea plants,  where  lalx>r  coau  are  lower.  In 
order  to  compete  with  foreign  companiea." 
says  an  ofltclal  of  one  Arm. 

riRMINO  TACKUi 

The  manufacture  of  Ashing  Ucke  Is  not 
R  lRrt$  indu«try,  but  It  la  important  to  r 
company  *w\\  aa  Wonel  CH»rp  u(  New  York, 
beupr  known  Iw  \\*  n\nde>  eletiirip  tralni 
Um*\  h*t  liRR  WHi  last  year,  mainly  hvoanti** 
Hi  w>mpetuutn  >  \  in\u«M't«  with  m  uwn  Airtm 
UlviRinn'R  line  mi  itkittng  tRt^ile 
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»*t«tR«  Helieve  \m  WS  \\\s\  m  l\«H|tv  mvk. 
hw't  tell!  we  may  l\«ytf  \y\  tin  \\  if  we  witiW 
»rt  t*t»niiHii»  ihRi  iMtii  \A  \\\\y  HnMHtHMi'' 

Mr  tSiWfM  wtplaina  that  hh  Itwn*  wheH» 
pn>dnftli«i  Ik  Itighly  inerhaniR^il.  mifli  na 
trark*  for  mi»dp|  imiiis  Lionel  lias  no  trouble 
meeiing  roreign  ri>mpeti«iott  'Bui.  the  mo- 
ment you  have  in  itae  a  constderable  amount 
of  labor,"  he  aays.  "then  the  lower  Wi»gea  In 
other  countries  gl\-e  them  a  big  advantage." 

JKWrLRO   WAtrMKa 

One  of  the  t>etter-known  watches  made 
In  America  used  to  be  the  Waltham.  manu- 
factured m  a  big  plant  at  Waltham.  Mass. 
Now,  three-fourths  of  the  plant  Is  leased  out. 
the  remaining  fourth  used  by  the  Waltham 
Precision  Instrument  Co..  which  makes  such 
things  as  gyroscopes,  precision  parts,  and 
electronic  instrximents — but  no  watches. 
The  Waltham  Watch  Co..  an  offshoot  of  the 
old  flrm.  uses  leased  space  In  New  York  to 
assemble  watches  imported  from  abroad. 

Three  companies  still  produce  Jeweled 
watches  In  the  United  States — Elgin.  BiUovn. 
and  Hamilton — but  all  of  them  also  Import 
part  of  the  watches  they  sell.  Bulova  has 
a  plant  In  Switzerland,  and  Hamilton  and 
Elgin  plan  factories  there.  Hamilton  has 
licensed  a  Japanese  flrm  to  make  Hamilton- 
type  watches — for  sale  In  Japan  at  the  start. 
then  In  world  markets,  and  ultimately  In 
the  United  States. 

More  than  four  out  of  Ave  Jeweled  watches 
sold  In  this  country  are  manufactured 
abroad. 

CLOCKS 

The  Washington  telephone  directory  has  a 
listing  for  the  "Clock  and  Watch  Mantifac- 
turers  Association  of  America."  A  call  to 
that  numljer  brings  the  Information  that 
the  association  is  folding  up.  Companies 
that  still  are  making  cloclts  and  lower-priced 
watches   say   tliat,    I>ecau8e   of  competitiou 
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from  lmp<»-t8,  they  can  no  longer  afford  a 
trade  aosoclatlon. 

One  of  the  companies  In  ttala  Industry  Is 
E.  Ingraham  ft  Co.,  which  as  recently  as 
1956  employed  1.800  people  In  Its  clock  and 
watch  operations.  Now,  according  to  Robert 
E.  Cooper,  presl^dent.  It  has  only  1,200 — a 
drop  of  one-third.  Ingraham's  plant  Is  In 
Bristol,  Conn.,  which  Is  officially  listed  as  an 
area  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 

Another  surplus-labor  area  Is  New  Haven. 
Conn.  Its  Industries  Include  New  Haven 
Clock  &  Watch  Co.,  which  once  had  2,000 
employees,  now  is  down  to  325. 

General  Time  Corporation,  a  giant  In  the 
Industry,  had  a  substantial  dip  In  profits 
last  year  but  managed  to  do  better  than 
most  of  Its  competitors.  Qeneral  Time  pro- 
duces most  of  the  clocks  and  watches  It 
sells  in  the  United  States  in  a  plant  in  Illi- 
nois, but  has  factories  in  South  America, 
Canada,  and  Scotland  to  manufacture  for 
Its  sales  abroad. 

CLOTHKSPINS 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  13  plants  around 
the  country  manufacturing  clothespins. 
Now  there  are  six.  The  seven  others  closed. 
They  were  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of 
Imported  spring  clothespins  selling  for  as 
UtUe  as  tS.SS  a  case,  compared  to  90.30  for 
similar  pins  made  in  U.S.  factories. 

One  of  these  plants  had  been  a  major  em< 
ployer  for  many  years  In  Rlchwood,  W.  Vs.. 
a  city  of  5,300,  When  the  plant  closed 
early  last  ]r«ar,  900  people  were  tnrown  out 
of  work,  "and  160  are  still  unemployed,"  ac- 
cording to  Mayor  Keith  Jnrvls.  Collections 
from  a  sales  tax  dropped  20  percent. 

"It  changed  us  from  a  city  with  a  fair 
state  of  business  to  a  depressed  area,"  says 
Mayor  Jarvls.  "In  a  large  city  that  wouldn't 
bt  many  people,  but  that  payroll  meant  very 
much  to  Rlchwood," 

MTOOLCN  atOVM 

The  manufacture  of  knit  gloves  Is  n  small 
Industry  mode  up  of  small  componles.  Back 
in  1947,  there  were  44  fuct(irles  making 
woolen  gloves.  They  employed  5.000  work- 
ers, and  produced  more  than  05  percent  of 
the  woolen  gloves  sold  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  three  out  of  every  Ave  pairs  of 
woolen  gloves  sold  In  this  country  ure  Im- 
ported, mostly  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  U.S.  Industry  Is  down  to  18  companies, 
employs  fewer  than  2.000  workers.  Mucli  of 
the  industry  is  located  In  Oloversvllle.  N.Y.. 
and  Its  employment  there  has  dropped  from 
900  to  fewer  than  500,  Oloversvllle  Is  of- 
Aoially  listed  by  the  Labor  Department  as  an 
area  of  "substantial  labor  surplus." 

HAXOWOOD   PLYWOOD 

After  two  decades  of  manufacturing  hard- 
wood plywood,  the  Coastal  Manufacturing 
Co.  last  December  closed  its  plant  in  Den- 
mark. S.C,  a  town  of  3,500.  Jobs  were  lost 
by  120  employees  of  the  mill  and  30  workers 
employed  by  contractors  supplying  logs  to 
the  mill.  The  community  lost  the  com- 
pany's •il5.00C  a  week  in  wages  and  pur- 
chases. 

"Imports  have  squeezed  all  the  proflt  out 
of  the  biulness,"  comments  Robert  Zelgler, 
president  and  one  of  the  three  stockholders 
of  the  company.  "We'd  have  been  better  off 
If  we  had  closed  a  couple  of  years  ago," 

The  plywond  plant  In  South  Carolina  li 
one  nf  more  than  20  that  have  closed  during 
the  past  0  years  during  which  ImporU  main- 
ly from  Japan,  have  risen  from  10  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  to  more  than  53  percent. 
An  offlclal  of  one  company  estimates  Job 
losses  In  ths  Industry  at  more  thon  11,000. 
An  example  of  import  competition,  he  says, 
is  a  price  of  7  cents  a  square  food  delivered 
for  a  type  of  plywood  his  company  has  to  sell 
for  17>/|  otnti. 

DtNNBaWARI 

One  of  the  largest  U.S.  manufactiu-ers  of 
dlnncrware  *s  the  Homer  Laxiphlln  China  Co., 


of  Newell,  W.  Va.  The  company  used  to 
ha^e  4,500  employes.  Now  it  has  1.500,  and 
is  operating  at  60  percent  of  capacity. 

Laughlin,  even  so,  has  done  better  than 
a  dozen  of  its  competitors,  who  have  gone 
out  of  business  in  the  last  5  years  in  the  face 
of  rising  Imports  of  foreign  dishes — mainly 
Japanese  dlnnerware  priced  at  about  half 
what  the  U.S.  makers  must  charge. 

"There  has  been  a  great  mechanization  of 
plants  in  the  past  15  years,"  says  J.  M.  Wells. 
Sr.,  general  manager  of  the  firm.  "We  think 
we  have  changed  all  the  Jobs  It  is  possible 
to  change  to  get  greater  mechanization  and 
efficiency.  But  our  labor  cost  Is  still  about 
65  percent  of  our  selling  price — we  have  been 
forced  to  pass  along  the  savings  In  lower 
prices  to  meet  Import  competition." 

CAMERAS 

More  and  more,  you  see  Imported  cameras 
being  offered  for  sale,  or  find  American 
cameras  equipped  with  attachments  made 
abroad — such  as  flash  guns  and  exposure 
meters.  Government  figures  for  1058  reflect 
the  trend.  Imports  of  still  cameras  and 
parts  totaled  •20.7  million,  exports  only  95  8 
million.  For  lenses.  Imports  were  (4.3  mil- 
lion, exports.  91.6  million. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  the  story. 
If  you  Include  all  photographic  producu 
such  as  film,  movie  cameras,  and  equipment, 
and  other  products,  you  find  exports  totaled 
$00  million,  Imports  946.0  million. 

WOOLEN   PAaaxcs 

Since  late  lost  year,  more  than  aoo  workers 
have  been  laid  off  at  the  Charlottesville 
Woolen  Mills  In  Charlottesville,  Va,  Fewer 
than  a  doaen  are  left.  The  company  Is  go- 
ing out  of  business  after  01  years,  unable  to 
continue  making  woolens  at  prices  that  will 
compete  with  foreign  Imports. 

The  average  age  of  the  lald-off  workers 
Is  more  than  60  years.  Most  have  spent  all 
their  working  yeare  with  the  company,  and 
some  are  of  the  isecond  and  third  genera- 
tions of  their  families  to  be  employed  at  the 
mill,  A  typical  comment  of  older  workers 
leaving  the  plant  for  the  last  time:  "I'm  too 
old  to  be  able  to  find  another  Job,  too  young 
to  get  social  security."  Lost  pay  of  these 
workers,  9660,000  a  year. 

The  Charlottesville  workers  nre  among 
more  than  a  third  of  a  million  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  In  the  textile  Industry  since  World 
War  II,  and  the  mill  Is  one  of  more  than  700 
that  have  been  liquidated.  The  Industry 
has  had  other  serious  problems  besides  for- 
eign competition,  but  Imports  have  played 
a  big  part. 

statistics  on  woolen  fabrics  for  apparel, 
1058  compared  with  1067:  Production  by  U.S. 
mills,  down  0  percent;  Imports,  up  7  percent. 
Exports?  "We  have  practically  no  exports— 
our  goods  cost  too  much  to  compete  in  world 
markets,"  explained  one  Industry  official. 

COTTON    CLOTH 

American  manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth 
breathed  a  little  easier  In  1067  when  Japan 
voluntarily  adopted  a  quota  on  exporu  of 
cotton  goods  to  the  United  States.     Total 


Imports  that  year  dropped  to  122  mltlion 
square  yards  from  188  nUllion  the  year  be- 
fore, and  V&.  exports  rose  to  548  million 
from  507  million  in  1050  . 

But  last  year  two  things  happened  to 
change  the  situation.  First,  shipments  to 
the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong  and  other 
areas  outside  Japan  rose  sharply,  and  Im- 
ports Jumped  to  143  million  square  yards. 
Second.  Communist  China  suddenly  exported 
some  500  million  square  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  at  prices  so  low  they  apparently  were 
set  without  regard  for  cost.  U.S.  exports 
dipped  to  501  million. 

"This  not  only  hurt  our  exports  but  caused 
the  Japanese  to  need  more  than  ever  to 
export  to  us."  commented  one  American 
textile  official. 

Compared  with  )053,  the  1958  figures 
showed  this:  exports,  down  10  percent;  im- 
ports, up  123  percent. 

AirrOMOULK   TIKES 

The  demand  for  automobile  tires  is  in- 
creasing about  twice  as  fast  In  other  paru 
of  the  free  world  as  in  the  United  States, 
traditionally  an  exporter  of  tires.  U.S.  com- 
panies will  help  supply  this  rising  foreign 
demand,  but  this  does  not  mean  exports 
from  American  factories  will  rise  proportion- 
ately 

Fur  example,  the  Goodyear  Tire  U  Rubber 
Co.  reports  it  is  expanding  plants  In  10  of 
the  20  countries  In  which  it  has  factories, 
and  will  build  a  new  plant  costing  $7  million 
In  France  Some  of  the  other  big  compaules 
have  slmllitr  plans  for  stepping  up  their 
overseas  u|>eratlons, 

American  imports  of  automobile  tires  ore 
principally  In  smaller  sloes  for  use  on  for« 
elgn  cars,  A  sliable  proportion  of  these  Im- 
ported tires  come  from  overseas  plants  owned 
by  U.S.  companies. 

AtrroMoetLca 

Four  years  ago.  the  United  Statea  was  ex- 
porting more  than  four  times  as  many  auto- 
mobiles as  It  was  Importing.  Now  Imports 
are  running  four  times  exports. 

What  does  this  mean   In  terms  of  Jobs? 

There  is  no  way  of  figuring  exactly,  but 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  rough  Idea. 

In  both  the  first  quarter  of  1055  and  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  Industry's 
output  of  cars  and  trucks  combined  was 
about  20  per  10  employees.  On  this  basis, 
employment  in  building  cars  and  trucks  for 
export  is  down  by  17,000,  while  Imporu  have 
risen  by  the  equivalent  of  55,000  Jobs — t 
total  of  72.000  fewer  Jobs. 

Total  employment  In  the  auto  Industry  Is 
about  155.000  lower  than  It  was  4  years  ago. 
Except  for  the  change  In  the  Import-and- 
export  situation,  employment  would  have 
been  down  by  only  83.000  Job*. 

Those  calculations  are  approximate,  and 
do  not  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  Imported  cars  may  require  fewer 
man-hours  to  build.  But  the  estimates  do 
give  some  Idea  of  what  the  increase  In  im- 
poru and  decline  in  exports  mean  in  ternu 
of  Jobs, 


Tlie  Auto  Slory:  I m porta  growing,  tiporln  flowing 
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T1IAN9IITOR  RAOIOI 

Walk  Into  praotlrnlly  any  store  that  sells 
radios,  and  you  will  find  transistor  porubles 
bearing  woU -known  American  brands  and, 
alongside  them,  Imported  sets  that  you  can 
buy  for  910  to  916  leoe.  What  you  see  Is  a 
situation  that  has  the  electronic  Industry 
worried,  although  transistor  portr.ble  amount 
to  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  Its  output. 


iiufarturiTii  ANhKliilltm. 

Traniletor  radios  from  Japan  have  taken 
over  almost  half  the  US.  market  for  such 
sets.  The  Electronic  Industry  Association  Is 
looking  Into  the  effect  of  these  Imports  on 
U.S.  producers  of  tmnnlstoTS.  which  also  are 
used  in  military  weapons  and  equipment. 
The  worry  is  whether  theee  transistor  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  maintain  their  pro- 
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ductlon  facilities  and  cootlinM  reeea«eh 
they  lose  their  civilian  business. 

The  problem  is  not  as  serious  for  com- 
panies that  make  seU.  One  U.S.  firm  has 
arranged  to  bring  la  transistor  portables 
Irom  Japan  to  sell  as  part  of  its  own  line, 
and  several  others  are  considering  import- 
ing sets  or  parts  from  Japan. 

TVRBINB   OENEXATORS 

National  defense  was  the  main  issue  raised 
111  the  controversy  over  the  decision  of  the 
Tennessee -Valley  Authority  to  buy  a  huge 
steam-turbine  generator  from  a  British  com- 
puny  that  underbid  two  UJ3.  firms  by  several 
million  dollars.  But  there  was  another  angle 
that  was  of  special  interest  to  workers  In 
four  U.S.  cities — Jobs  created  in  the  building 
ol  the  turbine  generator. 

Man-hour  estimates  by  the  American  firms 
that  bid  on  the  project,  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
Ulc  Corp.  and  General  Electric  Co.,  figure 
out  to  about  350  full-time  Jobs  for  2  years 
on  direct  production  and  700  or  more  other 
Jobs  connected  with  the  project.  The  West- 
lnghouse planU  for  manufacturing  such 
equipment  are  In  East  Pittsburgh  and  Lester, 
Pa.  General  Electrics  ars  at  Schenectady, 
NT  ,  and  Fltchburg.  Mass.  All  are  in  de- 
pressed areas,  offlrlally  classified  by  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  as  areas  with  "substan- 
tial '  labor  surpluses. 

The  two  firms  said  that,  with  English 
wage  rates  only  about  37  peroent  of  those  in 
the  United  States  fur  such  work,  they  could 
not  match  the  British  bid.  They  argued 
that  \}Ji.  equipment  sho\iid  be  bought,  none- 
theleu.  because  furelgn-mode  equipment 
would  be  dtneult  to  repair  or  replace  in 
time  of  war.  The  TVA  disagreed,  and 
turned  down  their  protest. 

Imporu  of  manufactured  goods,  as  accom- 
panying charts  show,  are  relatively  few 
compared  with  exporu  of  Vn.  manufac- 
tured goods  to  markets  abroad.  Yet  the 
Uend  U  toward  a  rise  of  ImporU  from  abroad 
and  a  decline  of  exporu  from  the  United 
States  to  nations  abroad. 

Industry  in  other  nations.  In  ths  years 
tines  the  war.  has  modernlaed  and  learned 
American  ways.  And.  while  eoAts  of  produc- 
tion have  been  rising  in  the  United  StaUs, 
such  cosu  in  many  other  countries  have 
been  rising  leee  rapidly— at  least  for  steel, 
machinery,  and  some  other  types  of  goods 
that  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
6UUs  in  increasing  amounU. 

The  U.S.  producers  trying  to  meet  this 
competition  have  two  alternatives  If  they 
want  to  stay  in  business:  Turn  to  more 
automation,  using  fewer  people,  or  shift 
production  overseas. 


MILITARY  SERVICES  SEEKING  HALF 
MILLION  POUNDS  OP  BUTT2R 
PROM  COMMERCIAL  SOURCES  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION  HAS  17 
MILLION  POUNDS  OP  BUTTER  IN 
SURPLUS 

EXCESSIVE   RURPLtm  JTUII 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
Bome  time  I  have  been  pointing  out 
v^hat  appear9  to  be  a  great  deuree  of  fat 
and  waste  In  the  procurement  aystem  of 
tlie  military  forces.  The  most  recent 
ovpiBll  survey  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  Indicated 
thnt  the  military  services  had  more  than 
814  billion  worth  of  property  In  the  stip- 
ply  system  inventories.  Of  this  amount. 
(14. B  billion  was  needed  for  peacetime 
operating  purposes,  and  another  112.1 
billion  was  set  aside  for  the  mobUisatlon 
reserve.  Thus,  a  toUl  of  about  127  bil- 
lion of  the  $44  billion  was  needed  for  the 
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peacetime  forces,  and  to  go  to  war  to- 
morrow morning,  if  necessary,  while  the 
remaining  $17  billion  was  in  the  form  of 
excess  or  surplus  supplies.  It  has  been 
my  contention  that  by  drawing  down  on 
these  surplus  items,  the  military  forces 
could  save  from  )2  to  $3  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  and  that  these  funds 
could  be  used,  instead,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  missiles  and  to  keep  the  combat 
troops  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  at 
the  full  strength  which  Congress  has 
authorized,  but  which  the  President  has 
refused  to  carry  out,  on  the  groimd  of 
lack  of  funds. 

MU.rrABT   PROCURES  TTEMS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSK 
DECLARED   SURPLUS 

I  have  also  complained  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  seem  to  be  buying  items 
which  are  exactly  alike  or  similar  to 
items  which  they  are  at  the  same  time 
selling  as  surplus  items  or  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  surplus  items 
which  have  been  distiibuted  to  commu- 
nities through  the  civil  defense  program. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  last  Friday. 
I  gave  several  examples  of  this  practice. 
The  fact  that  the  procurement  programs 
of  the  Government  are  wasteful  was 
brought  forcefully  to  my  attention 
again,  today. 

rakSH  stnTCR  roa  tmb  MttrrAST 

Each  day,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publishes  a  synopsis  of  the  items 
which  various  military  and  civilian 
agencies  propose  to  procure  for  govern- 
ment use.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
synopsis  for  April  17.  The  synopsis  of 
such  Itemn  on  which  the  Army  was  seek- 
ing bids  on  April  17.  1959,  included  the 
following  Item: 

Butter,  fresh:  638.440  pounds— NIP  136fr- 
SOQ-NIP  opening  April  23.  1058. 

This  item  was  being  sought  by  the 
Chicago  Military  Subsistence  Market 
Center,  at  226  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  III,  which  procures  large  quan- 
tities of  food  for  the  military  forces. 
The  Army  was  seeking  bids — which  are 
to  be  opened  tomorrow — for  the  supply 
of  these  half  million  pounds  of  butter. 


COC     HAS     IT     MILLION     POUNDS 
BUTTER 


or    SURPLUS 


My  suspicions  that  the  left  hand  of 
our  Government  does  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  Is  doing  are  verified  by  the 
fact  that  as  of  April  3 — the  latest  date 
for  which  figures  are  available— the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  on 
hand  some  17  million  pounds  of  surplus 
butter. 

This  surplus  butter  is  stored  at  various 
points  around  the  country,  Including  the 
Middle  West.  It  Is  good,  fresh  butter 
which  is  kept  under  refrigeration ;  it  cost 
our  Government  approximately  09  cents 
per  pound— or  over  $10  million— to  pro- 
cure; and  It  also  costs  our  Government 
further  amounts  to  store. 

While  our  supplies  of  surplus  butter 
are  relatively  low,  when  compared  with 
the  supplies  of  surplus  com,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  grain  sorghums,  and  other 
itemi.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Army  In 
Chicago  should  be  advertising  for  some 
538,440  pounds  of  fresh  butter  at  the  very 
time  that  we  had— aocordltig  to  the 
latest  available  flgur»-«ome  17  million 
pounds  of  butter  in  surplus. 


This,  Mr.  President,  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  waste  which  could 
be  avoided  if  our  procurement  system 
were  better  organized  and  if  our  pro- 
curement oflQcials  were  more  vigorous  in 
seeking  opportunities  to  procure  surplus 
items  from  the  supplies  of  existing  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  I  in- 
tend to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  similar  examples  of  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TALMADGE 
TO  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  are  holding  their  an- 
nual meeting  here  in  Constitution  Hall, 
heard  an  outstanding  address  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend.  Sen- 
ator Talmadck. 

His  remarks  were  a  somber  warning  to 
all  of  us  to  take  stock  of  how  far  our 
Nation  has  drifted  away  from  the  lofty 
principles  and  solid  concepts  upon  which 
it  was  established.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  aptly  points  out  that  If  the 
Founding  Fathers  could  return  today, 
they  would  hardly  recognise  the  ingen- 
ious system  of  government  they  devised 
in  1788. 

The  Senator  concluded  his  remarks 
with  a  ringing  call  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  demand  a  return  to  the  basic  con- 
stitutional precepts  that  have  made  us  a 
strong  Nation  and  a^free  people. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  for 
all  of  us  in  the  Senator's  forthright  re- 
marks. I  commend  him  for  them,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Nation   zm    Great  Nxn  or  OaoAMxcATiOHS 
Pledged  To  Uphold  Otra  Form  or  OovEUf- 

MENT 

The  following  is  text  of  remarks  of  U.S. 
Senator  Herman  B.  Talmadoe.  of  Georgia, 
In  delivering  the  principal  address  of  the 
national  defense  program  of  the  1959  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
held  In  Constitution  Hall  In  Washington, 
D.C.  He  was  Invited  to  speak  by  Mrs.  Ray 
L.  Erb.  chairman  of  the  society's  national 
defense  committee. 

Mrs.  Groves,  Mrs.  Brb,  distinguished 
guests,  and  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  your  great  organization  Is  an  honor 
for  which  I  am  deeply  and  humbly  graUful. 

I  always  have  been  an  admirer  of  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  dedicated 
women  of  America  who  comprise  the  NS' 
tlonal  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

I  always  have  subscribed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  Individual  liberty  which  you 
DaughUrs  of  the  American  Revolution  es- 
poiue  so  ably  and  vigorously. 

Z  always  have  advocated  the  poeltlve  and 
dynamic  approach  to  the  preservation  of  oiu* 
American  heritage  and  Institutions  which 
your  organisation  has  championed- from  lU 
Inception. 
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Therefore.  I  take  particular  pleasure  In 
having  this  occasion  to  salute  you  for  all  you 
have  done  and  to  urge  that  you  redouble 
your  efforts  In  the  future. 

Never  In  the  history  of  onr  Nation  have 
we  stood  in  so  (H'eat  need  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  pledged  to  uphold  our  form 
of  government  and  the  Ideals  In  which  It  has 
Its  basis. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  have 
there  been  so  many  who  are  working  to 
destroy  It  and  so  few  who  are  fighting  to 
save  It. 

It  Is  both  frightening  and  heart-rending 
to  sit  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  wUness  the  actions  of  those  who,  with 
apparent  unconcern  for  the  consequences, 
are  spending  us  Into  bankruptcy  and  voting 
\M  Into  dictatorship. 

It  Is  even  more  alarming  and  discouraging 
to  realize  from  the  lack  of  public  outcry  that 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  either  are 
unaware  of  what  Is  taking  place  or  are  too 
apathetic  or  preoccupied  to  care. 

When  political  advantage  becomes  more 
Important  than  the  public  Interest  as  the 
criterion  by  which  our  national  policy  Is 
formulated.  It  Is  a  distressing  and  lamentable 
commentary  upon  our  national  values, 

And  when  those  who  speak  out  In  defense 
of  our  American  heritage  find  It  necessary 
In  turn  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks 
made  and  asperlslons  cast  upon  their  mo« 
tlVM,  It  U  a  shameful  and  disgraceful  re- 
flection upon  the  vluilty  of  our  freedom  and 
Institutions. 

The  situation  prompts  one  to  reflect  upon 
the  dUconcertlng  parallel  between  what  is 
happening  to  our  country  and  what  the 
distinguished  19th  century  British  historian, 
Lord  Macaulay,  predicted  would  happen  to 
It. 

Lord  Macaulay  did  not  believe  In  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

He  said  they  would  sooner  or  later  destroy 
liberty,  or  civilization,  or  both  and  he  ven- 
tured.   In    a    letter    written    In    1867    to    an 
American  correspondent.  Henry  8.  Randall, 
that   they  would   be  the   downfall   of   the 
United  States  during  the  course  of  the  aoth 
century. 
This,  In  part.  Is  what  he  wrote: 
"It  Is  quite  plain  that  your  Government 
will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed 
and  discontented  majority.     Tor  with  you 
the  majority  is   the  Oovernment,   and   has 
the  rich,   who  are   always   a  minority,   ab- 
solutely at  lu  mercy.  •   •   •  I  seriously  ap- 
prehend that  you  will,  in  some  such  season 
of  adversity  as  I  have  described,  do  things 
which  will  prevent  prosperity  from  return- 
ing; that  you  will  act  like  people  who  should, 
in  a  year  of  scarcity,  devour  all  the  seed 
corn,  and  thus  make  the  next  year  a  year, 
not    of    scarcity    but    of    absolute    famine. 
There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.    The  spolia- 
tion will  increase  the  distress.     The  distress 
will    produce    fresh    spoliation.      There    Is 
nothing    to    stop    you.      Your    Constitution 
Is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.    As  I  said  before, 
when  a  society  has  entered  on  this  down- 
ward progress,  either  civilization  or  liberty 
must  perish.    Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon 
will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a 
strong  hand;   or  your  Republic  will   be  as 
fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  bar- 
barians In  the  20th  century  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  In  the  5th— with  this  difference, 
that   the  Huns  and  Vandals,   who  ravaged 
the  Roman  Empire,  came  from  without,  and 
that  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been 
engendered  within  your  own  country  by  your 
own  Institutions." 

Translating  Lord  Macaulay's  vivid  sym- 
bolism drawn  from  the  past  Into  contem- 
porary counterparts.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
Identify  the  Huns  and  Vandals  of  today 
who  are  doing  exactly  what  he  prophesied. 
They  are  the  welfare  staters  who  believe 
that  Government  should  be  all  things  to  all 
men  and  do  all  things  for  all  men. 


They  are  the  economic  planners  who  be- 
lieve that  Government  finance  Is  merely  a 
matter  of  printing  more  money. 

They  are  the  social  schemers  who  believe 
that  all  society  should  be  pressed  Into  the 
same  mold  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator. 

They  are  the  Oovernment  centralists  who 
believe  that  the  affairs  of-  all  citizens  can 
be  regulated  better  by  a  national  bureauc- 
racy than  by  the  people  themselves. 

They  are  the  Judicial  supremlsts  who  be- 
lieve that  laws  should  be  made  by  the  decree 
of  Federal  Judges  rather  than  the  vote  of 
the  people's  elected  representatives. 

They  are  the  one  worlders  who  believe 
the  world  should  be  made  over  In  our  image 
with  Uncle  Sam  footing  the  bill. 

And  Just  as  surely  as  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals sacked  Rome  flfteen  himdred  years  ago, 
so  will  these  latter-day  spoliators  destroy  our 
Oovernment  and  our  country  with  It  unless 
their  alms  are  thwarted  and  their  hands 
are  stayed. 

Iiord  Mucnulay's  fears  for  our  future,  as 
events  are  proving,  were  well  founded:  but 
the  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  his  con- 
clusions have  turned  out  to  be  somewhat 
wide  of  the  mark. 

No  one  would  minimize  the  dangers  to 
liberty  inherent  in  unbridled  majority  rule. 
The  tyranny  of  majorities  Is  well  docu- 
mented throughout  the  pages  of  history.  It 
was  a  subject  which  had  the  attention  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  and  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  responsible  leaders 
since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic. 

However,  the  responsibility  for  our  pres- 
ent course  as  a  nation  rests  not  with  an  un- 
checked mojorlty  but  rather  with  mlllUntly 
vocal  minorities  which  represent  themselves 
as  the  majority. 

No  one  would  contend  that  our  Constitu- 
tion is  a  perfect  instrument.  Kvery  period 
of  our  history  has  brought  to  light  some  de- 
fect or  oversight  In  lU  provisions.  lu  fram- 
ers  recogntzcd  that  problenr  In  providing 
speclflc  machinery  for  its  amendment. 

However,  the  cause  of  our  present  situation 
is  not  any  Inadequacy  of  the  Constitution  to 
Impose  sufllclent  restraint  but  rather  the  fall. 
ure  of  the  varloiu  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  limits  of  its  checks  and 
balances. 

If  the  founders  of  our  country  could  return 
today,  they  would  find  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  recognize  their  handiwork. 

Instead  of  a  nation  In  which  government  at 
all  levels  Is  the  least  government  necessary 
to  do  for  the  people  what  the  people  cannot 
do  for  themselves,  they  would  find  a  nation 
saddled  with  an  ever-encroaching  Federal 
bureaucracy  which  Is  steadily  embracing 
more  and  more  affairs  traditionally  and  con- 
stitutionally regarded  as  local  affairs  and  per- 
sonal matters. 

Instead  of  a  nation  which  respects  the 
rights  and  Integrity  of  other  nations  and  de- 
mands that  It  be  accorded  the  same  respect, 
they  would  And  a  nation  which  takes  the 
position  that  it  Is  always  right  and  everyone 
else  is  always  wrong  and  which.  In  so  doing, 
seeks  to  substitute  words  for  wisdom,  dollars 
for  deeds  and  bluster  for  good  faith. 

Instead  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  faith  In 
God  and  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
achieve  his  highest  destiny  under  God  con- 
sistent with  the  right  of  every  other  Individ- 
ual to  do  the  same,  they  would  find  a  nation 
which  has  built  unto  Itself  false  gods  of 
creature  comforts  and  has  become  so  en- 
grossed In  an  all-consuming  quest  for  se- 
curity that  it  has  forgotten  the  words  of  the 
psalmist  that  "blessed  Is  the  nation  whose 
God  Is  the  Lord." 

In  the  light  of  what  they  would  And,  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  as  a  result,  our  enemies  depict  us 
throughout  the  world  as  a  nation  of  neu- 
rotic, meddling  busybodles  who  attempt  to 


buy  what  we  are  unable  to  earn  and  to  preach 
what  we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to  practice. 
In  the  light  of  what  they  would  And,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that.  ••  a  result,  we  are  burdened  with  a  tax 
load  which  borders  on  confiscation  and  a 
national  debt  which  has  mortgaged  future 
generations  and  that  government  by  laws  en- 
acted by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  has  given  way  to  government  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  Judicial  edict,  and  Federal  bay. 
onet. 

In  the  light  of  what  they  would  flnd.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  as  a  result,  we  have  become  a 
nation  plagued  by  stomach  ulcers  and  heart 
attacks  In  which  personal  debt  and  national 
crime  have  reached  all-time  records  and  the 
Golden  Rule  is  something  which  is  used  only 
to  print  on  advertising  rulers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
they  would  detect  a  deflnlte  parallel  between 
conditions  as  they  now  exist  and  thoss  which 
they  enumerated  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  Justifying  the  formation  of  » 
new  nation. 
As  a  few  examples  of  those  similarities; 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged 
that  the  King  of  Bngland  had  "srscted  a 
multitude  of  new  offices,  and  ssnt  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  out  their  substance.  " 

Today  we  have  •  Pedsral  BitablUhment  so 
larKe  that  an  organization  manual  of  701 
pngM  ts  required  to  explain  the  functions  of 
Its  various  aKcncles  and  a  budget  of  1,037 
pages  la  necessary  to  record  the  funds  needed 
to  nnance  its  operation. 

The  Dsclarstton  of  Indepsndsnct  ehsrgsd 
that  the  King  of  Bngland  had  "kept  among 
us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  annlss,  with- 
out the  consent  of  our  leglslaturss." 

Less  than  2  years  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  Btates  sent  elite  paratroopsrs  Into 
a  sovereign  SUte  to  fores  a  new  social  order 
on  lU  people  at  bayonet  point  and  has 
Indicated  that  he  wUl  not  heslUte  to  repeat 
the  performance  In  the  future. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged 
that  the  King  of  Bngland  had  subjsctsd  the 
people  "to  a  Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Con- 
stitution, and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws." 

Since  May  17.  1864,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  deprived  the  States 
and  their  citizens  of  their  right  to  manege 
their  own  local  Institutions  and  to  run  their 
own  local  affairs  despite  the  clear  provisions 
of  the  9th  and  10th  amendmenu  to  the 
contrary  and  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
passed  no  law  on  the  subject. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged 
the  King  of  Bngland  with  "cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world." 

The  United  BUtes  now  possesses  an  un- 
manageable tQ-bllllun-plus  agricultural  sur- 
plus because  the  Department  of  State  has 
taken  the  powUlon  that  to  sell  American 
agricultural  commodities  competitively  on 
the  world  markets  might  make  eome  neutral- 
ist or  Communist  nation  mad  wtlh  lu. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged 
the  King  of  England  with  "imposing  taxes 
on  us  without  our  consent." 

Since  World  War  II  the  American  people 
not  only  have  borne  the  world's  heaviest 
tax  burden  but  even  worse  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  taxing  scheme  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  Its  percentage  of 
Individual  Income  before  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  charged 
the  King  of  England  with  "depriving  us,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Jury." 
In  1857  the  85th  Congress  passed  a  mis- 
named "Civil  Rights  Act"  which  authorized 
Federal  Judges  appointed  for  life  to  sentence 
American  citizens  to  fines  up  to  $300  and 
Jail  terms  as  long  as  46  days  without  benefit 
of  trial  by  Jvu-y. 
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In  those  as  in  the  other  compamble  situa- 
tions whlcb  could  be  dted.  the  facts  today 
support  the  same  accusation  against  our  gov- 
erning authoiiUes  as  those  of  1776  supported 
against  ths  King  of  England— that  of  "abol- 
IshlnK  our  most  valuable  laws  and  altering 
jundamentally  the  forms  of  our  govern- 
menu." 

The  words  of  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  are  indicative  of  what  their 
reactions  would  be  to  the  conditions  existing 
In  aoth -century  America. 

It  was  Washington  who  declared  in  his 
Farewell  Address: 

"If.  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  eorrected  by  an  amendment  In  the 
way  whl<  h  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  chsnge  by  usurpation  " 

It  was  Jefferson  who  statsd  in  a  letter  to 
William  Ludlow: 

"I  think  we  have  more  machinery  of  fOT- 
ernment  than  is  necessary,  too  many  para- 
slMs  living  on  ths  labor  of  ths  iodustiious"— 

And  who  declared  In  1801 : 

••The  wUl  of  the  people  Is  ths  only  legiti- 
mate foundation  of  sny  Rovernment,  and  to 
protect  Its  free  expression  should  be  our  first 
object." 

Now.  as  In  1T76.  ths  "long  train  of  abusss 
and  uturpetlons"  can  be  traced  to  the  failure 
ur  refiual  of  ths  Central  Oovsrnmsut  to  be 
limited  In  authority  to  deriving— in  tbe  words 
.  of  ths  DsclaratloD  of  Independence — Its  "Jtist 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

That  is  the  anchor  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment which  Lord  Macsulay  failed  to  reeof- 
niae  and  take  Into  aooount. 

That  is  ths  anchor  on  which  we  mtast  rsly 
If  we  are  to  prevent  ovr  Ship  of  State  from 
being  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  bankruptcy 
and  totalitarianism  or  engulfed  by  the  waves 
of  Inflation  and  anarchy. 

The  one  characteristic  which  sets  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  apart  as  unique 
among  articles  of  government  Is  that  It  has 
Its  basts  in  what  was  so  aptly  termed  by 
George  Washington  as  "ths  right  of  ths  peo- 
ple to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government." 

The  strength  from  which  our  Constitution 
derives  iu  perpetuity  Is  found  in  Its  first 
three  words:    "We,  the  people." 

It  was  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  who 
ordained  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
bintes  to  form  a  mure  perfect  union,  to  estab- 
lish Justice  and  to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility 

It  was  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

It  was  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
initiated  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Corutltutlon  of  the 
United  States  and  who,  thus,  are  the  source 
and  repository  of  all  lu  powers. 

And  It  U  the  people  of  the  United  States 
themselves  who  must  rescue  the  Government 
which  their  forefathers  initiated  and  the 
Constitution  which  they  ordained  and  estab- 
lished If  the  future  of  our  Nation  Is  not  to 
be  the  fate  predicted  for  It  by  Its  detractors. 

Since  we.  the  people,  are  the  Constlutlon, 
it  Is  up  to  us  to  defend  it  as  we  would  de- 
fend ourselves. 

The  Constitution  can  only  be  as  strong  as 
are  the  people  it  protecu  and  can  only  with- 
stand the  assaulU  made  against  It  to  the 
degree  that  it  is  supported  and  upheld  by  the 
general  public. 

The  point  was  perhaps  most  effectively  ex- 
pressed by  Daniel  Webster  when  he  declared : 

"Hold  on,  my  friends,  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
republic  for  which  it  stands.  Nothing  shall 
ruin  the  country  if  the  people  themselves 


will  undertake  iU  safety,  and  nothing  can 
save  it  U  they  leave  that  safety  in  any  hand 
but  their  own." 

Thus  it  U  clear  that  the  essence  of  our 
concept  of  constitutional  government  Is.  as 
stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
t1\at  it  derives  lU  "Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent  of  the  governed." 

It  Is  not  an  overslmpUflcatlon  to  state 
that  all  oi  the  serious  problems  which  con- 
front us — with  the  one  exception  of  the  ex- 
ternal menace  of  international  communism- 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  those 
In  responsible  position  of  leadership  In  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  GovernmetU 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  govern- 
mental programs  and  policies  to  be  imple- 
mented successfully  must  square  with  the 
"consent  of  the  governed." 

It  U  true  as  we  have  seen  that  policies  and 
programs  con  be  Initiated  and  sometimes 
even  carried  out  without  the  "consent  of  the 
governed"  but  ultimately,  as  always  has 
been  the  case  In  our  national  life  to  date, 
when  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  asserted 
it  has  overwhelmed  the  efforU  of  those  who 
sought  to  frustrate  or  circumvent  it. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  question: 
Why  have  the  American  people  countenanced 
the  trends  and  evenu  which  are  so  rapidly 
carrying  our  Nation  down  the  road  to  eco- 
nomlc  rum.  sUte  socUlUm,  toUlitarlan  gov- 
srnment,  and  worse? 

Ths  answsr,  I  think,  embraces  several  fac- 
tors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  massss  of  the 
Amerlcon  public  are  unorganized  and  leader- 
lees.  They  do  not  have  ths  machinery  of 
ths  tlghtly-knlt  prewure  groups  or  the  re- 
sources of  the  partlsanly-mouvated  minor- 
ities for  making  themsslves  vocal  and  their 
convictions  felt. 

In  the  second  place,  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  country's  populace  are  confused  about 
the  issues.  Bombarded  day  afur  day  by  the 
sloganeers  and  propagandists  of  our  mass 
communlcaUon  media,  they  find  themselves 
incapable  of  distinguishing  definitively  be- 
tween what  is  fact  and  what  U  fiction. 

And.  In  the  third  place,  the  majority  of 
the  citizenry  of  the  United  SUtes  are  too 
comforuble  and  complacent  to  become  exor- 
cised about  things  which  do  not  touch  their 
everyday  lives.  Only  In  Uiose  areas  where 
ustu-patlon  and  depression  have  awakened 
people  to  the  realities  of  our  plight  are 
Americans  yet  fully  aware  of  all  the  dire  im- 
plications of  our  current  situation. 

However,  It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
for  tu  to  view  these  facu  as  anything  but 
a  challenge.  Instead  of  despairing  we  should 
take  our  cue  from  our  Founding  Fathers  who 
put  their  faith  In  the  desire  and  wlUlngneM 
of  the  masses,  once  acquainted  with  the 
facu,  to  demand  that  our  national  house  be 
set  In  order. 

I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  do  not  approve  of  the 
current  philosophy  of  government  being  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States. 

To  the  contrary  the  mall  which  I  receive 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  Indicates  to 
me  that  the  average  citizen  Is  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  present  course  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  consequences  of  following  It  to 
lU  ultimate  conclusion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  to  see 
the  Federal  budget  balanced  and  the  Nation's 
economy  stabilized. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  the 
United  States  to  cease  doing  for  people  in 
other  countries  what  It  either  Is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  for  our  own  citizens  here  at 
home. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  An[ierlc&n  people  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  confine  lU  activities 
to  those  areas  reserved  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 


tion and  leave  the  management  of  all  other 
affairs  to  local  people  on  the  local  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
want  above  all  else  for  tbe  United  Sutea  to 
be  made  militarily  and  economically  secure 
and  for  themselves  to  be  left  alone  to  run 
their  own  affairs  and  enjoy  ths  frulu  of  their 
own  labors. 

Tbe  advocates  of  our  present  cotme  main- 
tain there  is  no  alternative. 

I  emphaUcally  reject  that  philosophy  of 
fauiism. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  the  InevlUbiilty  of  world  con- 
filct. 

There  Is  an  alternative  to  a  domestic  policy 
based  upon  the  regimentation  of  people  and 
resources. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  a  personal  phil- 
osophy based  upon  physical  ezlsunce  as  an 
end  unto  Itself. 

That  alternative  Is  simply  expressed  in  the 
development  of  an  America  so  strong  mill- 
urlly,  economically,  and  spiritually  that  any 
nation  choosing  to  atUck  us  Invites  not  re- 
taliation but  annihilation. 

And  it  is  an  alternative  which  can  be 
realised  only  in  a  return  to  the  prlaciples  of 
Itulivldual  freedom,  free  enterprise  eoonomy. 
and  government  on  all  levels  which  Is  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  people. 

Our  present  course  offers  only  one  of  three 
ultimate  conclusions;  conquest  from  with- 
out, collapse  from  within,  or  development 
here  in  the  United  SUtee  of  a  toUlitarlan 
government  as  reprehensible  as  that  which 
sxuu  in  ths  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  free  men 
and  women  living  In  a  free  society  will  chooee 
to  wait  supinely  for  either  of  the  first  two 
consequences  or  to  countenance  passlvsly 
ths  Implementetlon  of  the  Utter. 

I  chooee  rather  to  believe  with  Thomas 
Jefferson  that: 

"The  people  may  be  misled  or  deceived  for 
a  time,  but  where  the  avenues  of  truth  are 
open  ttiere  men  will  learn  to  reject  what  is 
false  and  harmful.  Where  the  people  are 
well  Informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with  their 
own  Government:  whenever  things  get  so  far 
wrong  as  to  attract  public  notice  they  may  be 
relied  upon  to  set  them  to  rlghu." 

I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  when  I  say 
that  I  detect  throughout  the  Nation  a  grow- 
ii\g  awakening  to  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
our  country's  present  policies  and  a  swelling 
voice  for  a  recognition  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past  through  a  return  to  the  fundamentals 
of  constitutional,  republican  government. 

In  a  constitutional  republic  such  as  ours, 
the  masses  may  not  be  immediately  articu- 
late, but  once  given  leaders  and  leadership 
they  are  swift  lu  making  their  wishes  felt  and 
known. 

It  Is  up  to  us  who  are  aware  of  the  threat 
to  our  liberty  and  Institutions  to  see  that 
the  masses  are  Informed  of  the  facte  of  their 
peril  and  are  given  the  leadership  to  make 
thenuelves  heard  here  In  Washington. 

The  outcome  of  our  struggle  to  preserve 
individual  freedom  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  will  depend  largely 
upon  how  strongly  we  feel  about  it  and  how 
hard  we  are  willing  to  work  to  defend  it. 

It  is  not  a  Job  which  either  you  or  I  can 
do  alone. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  It  Is  not  a  Job 
which  you  and  I  can  leave  to  someone  else 
and  seriously  expect  to  get  it  done. 

It  is  not  a  Job  which  can  be  done  by 
making  speeches  and  passing  resolutions. 

Rather  it  Is  a  Job  which  must  be  done  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  through  the  mails  and 
at  the  ballot  boxes. 

To  do  the  Job  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  like  organizations  must 
descend  on  Congress  with  the  same  militancy 
and  voclferousness  with  which  the  enemies 
of  our  American  way  of  life  pursue  their 
ends. 
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To  do  the  Job  the  citizens  of  America 
must  swamp  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men with  their  letters,  telegrams,  and  tele- 
phone calls. 

To  do  the  Job  the  voters  of  America  must 
Insist  upon  clear-cut  choices  at  the  polls  and 
cast  an  avalanche  of  ballots  for  the  candi- 
dates who  take  their  stand  on  the  side  of 
Government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Nothing  short  of  such  drastic  action  will 
ever  convince  those  In  i>osltions  of  respon- 
sibility that  the  partisan  alms  of  pressure 
groups  which  they  now  are  serving  do  not 
represent  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the 
masses  of  the  American  people. 

If  all  of  us  will  but  put  our  efforts  where 
our  beliefs  are.  I  am  convinced  that  a  public 
expression  can  be  obtained  and  that  expres- 
sion will  be  to  give  Congress  a  mandate  to 
reverse  the  course  which  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  our  cherished  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  world's  greatest  living  statesman.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  famed  "Iron  Cur- 
tain" address  delivered  13  years  ago  at 
Fulton,  Mo.,  gave  words  to  our  common  duty 
when  he  declared : 

"We  must  never  cease  to  proclaim  in  fear- 
less tones  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man,  which  are  the  Joint 
Inheritance  of  the  English-speaking  world 
and  which,  through  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury, 
and  the  English  common  law,  find  their  most 
famous  expression  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

Our  heritage  as  free  Americans  Is  that 
our  Government's  foundations  rest  upon  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  Is  a  heritage  of  which  we  are  proud 
and  which  the  entire  world  respects. 

It  Is  a  heritage  to  which  this  Nation 
must  adhere  if  our  form  of  government  and 
way  of  life  Is  to  be  passed  uncompromlsed 
to  our  children  and  their  children  after 
them. 

It  is  a  heritage  which  Is  to  be  put  to  an 
acid  test  in  the  issues  now  confronting  our 
Nation. 

You  and  I — and  all  Americans  who  cherish 
that  heritage — have  our  work  cut  out  for  us 
If  we  are  to  protect  and  preserve  it. 

If  we  fall  or  falter  in  our  clear  duty  to 
do  so.  we  will  deserve  the  fate  which  Lord 
Macaulay  almost  100  years  ago  predicted 
would  be  ours  within  our  lifetimes. 

I  thank  you. 


SURVIVAL  OP  COLUMBIA  FISHERY 
REQUIRES  INTENSIFIED  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM  BEFORE  NEZ 
PERCE  DAM  SHOULD  BE  AUTHOR- 
IZED 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
plans  for  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  Snake  River  have 
presented  the  Pacific  Northwest  region 
with  a  complex  Issue  of  conservation  pol- 
icy. The  Snake  and  its  tributaries  offer 
great  potential  for  construction  of  dams 
to  provide  power,  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  navigation  benefits.  But  the 
Snake  and  its  mountain-born  tribu- 
taries— the  Salmon,  Clearwater,  and 
Imnaha— also  serve  as  the  main  street 
for  migratory  Chinook  salmon  and  steel- 
head  which  spawn  in  our  region's  upland 
headwaters. 

Thus,  a  conflict  has  arisen  over  uti- 
lization of  this  great  natural  resource. 
Proposals  for  damming  the  Snake  River 
bring  into  sharp  focus  the  difference  of 
opinion  over  dam  construction  in  this 
stretch  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.    I 


think  that  survival  of  the  fishery  which 
has  occupied  these  waters  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time  deserves  top  considera- 
tion in  any  plans  for  using  the  vast  po- 
tential for  power  and  flood-control  stor- 
age. That  is  why  I  have  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Corps  of  EIngineers,  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  implementing  a  program 
of  fishery  research  designed  to  determine 
whether  fish -passage  facilities  can  be 
constructed  in  Middle  Snake  dams  to 
assure  the  perpetuation  of  the  migratory 
fish  runs.  This  must  be  accomplished 
first  before  any  dams.  Federal  or  pri- 
vate, are  approved  in  the  Middle  Snake. 
I  have  issued  a  statement  setting  forth 
my  views  in  detail  about  the  proposed 
Middle  Snake  River  projects,  and  I  ask 
consent  to  have  those  comments  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  very  strongly  that 
I  am  opposed  to  authorization  of  any 
high  barricade  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  River,  with  its  great  salmon- 
spawning  grounds,  until  we  have  definite 
assurance  from  authoritative  fishery 
biologists  that  migratory  salmon  can  be 
passed  safely  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream past  a  barrier  of  such  propor- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 

BKIICEK 

The  Hell's  Canyon  Association  has  adopted 
a  resolution  favoring  authorization  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Dam.  with  actual  construction  to 
be  deferred  until  the  fish -passage  problem  is 
solved. 

On  April  15  Senator  Morse  Introduced  this 
resolution  into  the  pages  of  the  Concre.s- 
sional  Record  with  his  endorsement. 

I  have  been  asked  my  stand  on  the  proposal. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  authorization  of  Nez 
Perce  Dam,  provisional  or  otherwise,  at  this 
time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  step  toward  Middle 
Snake  River  development  requires  financing 
of  an  accelerated  Columbia  Basin  Pish  Re- 
search program  as  approved  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region.  Until  this  basic  research  is  accom- 
plished no  one  can  forecast  eventual  solu- 
tion of  fi.<(h-passage  problems  involved  in 
Middle  Snake  dams  or  prospect  for  rehabili- 
tation of  migratory  fish.  The  section  of  the 
Middle  Snake  and  Its  trlbuUries  where  fish 
problems  are  involved  should  be  left  open 
until  research  discloses  a  basis  for  Judging 
possible  construction. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Nez  Perce  project  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Corp.s  High  Mountain  Sheep-Lower 
Canyon  proposal.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind 
that  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  Is  tied  In 
with  the  Lower  Canyon  project  at  the  mouth 
of  Idaho's  Salmon  River.  This  would  be 
equally  as  disastrous  as  Nez  Perce  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  vlUl  Salmon  River  spawning 
grounds. 

No  project  blocking  fish  spawning  should 
be  permitted  until  conclusions  are  available 
from  the  fish  research  program.  I  have  had 
a  favorable  conference  with  offlclal«  of  the 
Budget  Bureau.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  De- 
partment of  Interior  on  financing  such  re- 
search. The  1960  budget  contains  nearly 
$200,00  for  this  purpose  and  another  985,000 
was  recently  allocated  from  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  funds  for  study  of  problems  in 
moving  fish  around  power  dams.  Through 
united  effort  I  think  we  can  obtain  the 
balance  of  funds  required  to  launch  vastly- 


expanded  research.  This  would  be  the 
proper  schedule  for  advancing  development 
of  the  Middle  Snake. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  advised  by  the 
Nation's  leading  fish  biologists  that  no  feas- 
ible plan  has  yet  been  proven  for  passing 
Ash  over  a  barrier  a«  high  aa  Nez  Perce  Dam 
would  be.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice opposes  Nez  Perce  Dam. 

Furthermore,  some  60  percent  of  the  valu- 
able spring  Chinook  salmon  migrations  of 
the  Columbia  River  system  spawn  above  Nez 
Perce  Dam.  The  entire  conunerclal  and 
sporu  fishery  could  be  wiped  out  if  these 
migrations  cannot  pass  such  a  barrier, 
either  upstream  or  downstream. 

Provisional  authorization  of  Nes  Perce 
Dam  would  be  unprecedented.  One  might 
Just  as  logically  have  supported  FPC  licens- 
ing of  Brownlee  Dam,  subject  to  solving  the 
private-utility  problem;  or  have  supported 
authorization  of  Bruces  Eddy  Dam.  subject 
to  solving  the  elk  and  wildlife  problem;  or 
have  supported  authorization  of  Bcho  Park 
.^Dam.  subject  to  solving  the  National  Park 

problem. 
_  In  my  opinion,  our  renutining  salmon  fish- 
eries deserve  full  and  proper  protection. 
They  will  not  be  receiving  that  protection  if 
Nez  Perce  Dam  is  authorized  prior  to  a  gen- 
uine demonstration  that  major  fish  runs  can 
survive  a  dam  of  theee  proportions. 

Most  of  the  great  conservation  organiza- 
tions backed  the  bill  for  a  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.  They  did  so.  in  many  Instances,  after 
we  had  assured  them  that  there  would  be  no 
support  for  Nez  Perce  or  other  barriers 
which  could  wipe  out  valuable  migratory 
salmon  fisheries.  I  Intend  to  abide  by  such 
a  promise. 


CORWIN  CHURCHILL  MOTORS.  INC.. 
AND  CHARLES  J.  WHITTEY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  A.  W.  Lucas  Co.  was  named  "the 
brand  name  retailer  of  the  year"  of  de- 
partment stores  in  class  n  category  for 
this  award,  and  that  the  Honorable  R. 
Pay  Brown  went  to  New  York  to  receive 
the  award  on  behalf  of  the  company. 

I  also  had  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Bismarck  Capital. 
March  20.  1959.  which  stated  that  the 
A.  W.  Lucas  Co.  won  the  "brand  name 
retailer  of  the  year"  award  and  also  that 
Corwln  Churchill  Motors,  Inc..  won  na- 
tional recoRnition  in  receiving  a  certifi- 
cate of  distinction  in  the  automobile 
dealers  category. 

As  I  extended  congratulations  to  the 
A.  W.  Lucas  Co  and  Hon.  R.  Fay  Brown, 
today  I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Whittey  and 
the  Corwin  Churchill  Motors.  Inc..  for 
having  won  national  recosnition  in  re- 
ceiving this  certificate  of  distinction.  It 
is  nice  to  know  that  the  North  I>akota 
businessmen  are  considered  tops  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
KncHEL  in  the  chairs  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quonmi  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF   1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  business, 
v.hich  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1555)  to 
I  rovide  for  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
Gi'  certain  financial  transactions  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  trusteeships  by 
labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

NOMINATION  OF  CLARE  BOOTHS 
LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  today  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Brazil.  And  I  wish  also  to 
comment  on  certain  statements  that 
have  been  made  against  that  nomination, 
statements  made  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  April  15,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week. 

An  Ambassador  Is  essentially  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  President 
Roosevelt  used  to  refer  to  "my  ambas- 
sadors": and,  technically  and  historical- 
ly, he  was  correct.  An  Ambassador  is  es- 
sentially a  creature  of  the  President,  an 
extension  of  himself,  who  serves  as  his 
eyes  and  ears,  as  his  informant,  as  his 
spokesman,  and  as  the  implementer  of 
his  policies  in  a  given  country. 

Over  the  years  the  duties  of  Ambas- 
sadors have  expanded  greatly.  Today's 
Ambassador  is  the  administrator  of  a 
large  organization  and  of  many  impor- 
tant programs.  Today's  Ambassador 
must  deal  in  public  relations,  in  ideolog- 
ical warfare,  and  In  politics  of  the  most 
complex  sort.  But  an  Ambassador 
nevertheless  remains  essentially  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President. 
And  the  Senate  has  always  been  under- 
standably reluctant  to  thwart  the  wish 
of  any  President  in  this  regard. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  must  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  an  ambassadorial 
appointee  as  part  of  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. We  set  up  certain  yard- 
sticks and  general  qualiflcations.  But 
Senate  rejection  of  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee could  only  be  justly  based  on  the 
gravest  of  reasons. 

I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Luce  well.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  talked  with  her  only  once  in 
my  life,  and  then  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
But  though  I  have  not  known  her  per- 
sonally. I  have  knov^-n  her  through  her 
d?eds.  through  her  writings,  and  through 
the  praise  of  many  who  know  her  and 
who  admire  her  achievements. 

Three  Premiers  of  Italy,  DeGasperl. 
Pella.  and  Scelba,  have  told  me  of  their 
admiration  for  her  performance  as  Am- 
bassador to  that  country,  when  I  asked 
them'  individually  about  her  while  visit- 
ing Italy  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


In  my  Judgment  Mrs.  Luce's  qualiflca- 
tions are  impressive,  and  no  argument 
of  decisive  weight  has  been  made  against 
her. 

She  is  a  woman  of  high  intelligence. 
She  is  a  student  of  foreign  affairs. 

She  is  an  articulate,  a  gracious,  and 
a  dynamic  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

She  has  had  broad  experience  in  im- 
portant governmental  positions. 

She  has  demonstrated  a  real  sense  of 
personal  dedication  and  a  determination 
to  master  the  exacting  requirements  in 
the  fields  of  language,  history  and  the 
other  studies  required  for  successful 
diplomatic  representation. 

She  is  a  person  of  excellent  character, 
and  one  who  is  held  high  in  the  esteem 
of  her  own  coimtrymen  and,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  in  the  esteem  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  have  studied  her  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  April  15  and  was  favorably  impressed 
with  it.  insofar  as  it  pertained  to  her 
diplomatic  duties.  I  was  also  favorably 
impressed  with  her  obvious  composure, 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  the  quality  of 
her  responses  during  a  particularly  try- 
ing cross-examination,  in  response  to  a 
line  of  questioning  that  she  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect,  or  to  be  prepared  for. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  think  in  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  Senators, 
she  has  passed  with  flying  colors  all  the 
reasonable  tests  by  which  an  Ambassa- 
dorial nominee  should  be  judged. 

But  Mrs.  Luce  is  apparently  being 
judged  by  additional  standards — stand- 
ards which  I  do  not  think  are  appro- 
priate, and  which,  if  they  should  be  es- 
tablished as  precedents,  would  have  very 
dangerous  consequences  for  the  future. 

There  have  been  introduced  as  evi- 
dence against  her  fitness  for  this  post 
partisan  statements  made  by  her  con- 
cerning President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Truman.  On  the  basis  of  these 
statements,  and  Mrs.  Luce's  failure  to  re- 
tract them,  at  least  one  Senator  has  an- 
nounced that  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  her  nomination. 

Mrs.  Luce's  charges  that  President 
Roosevelt  lied  us  into  war  and  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  the  hand  picked  candi- 
date of  the  big  city  bosses  were,  in  my 
judgment,  intemperate  and  unjustified 
statements  which  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  fair  campaign  tactics. 

But  a  few  regrettable  and  unfortunate 
remarks,  made  during  the  heat  of  hotly 
contested  political  campaigns,  should 
not  weigh  more  heavily  in  the  balance 
than  a  life  of  brilliant  achievement  and 
a  career  of  devoted  service  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country. 

To  oppKJse  her  confirmation  on  this 
ground  would  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
an  Important  and  far-reaching  question. 
To  oppose  her  for  this  cause  is  to  decree 
that  those  who  must  engage  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  poUtical  campaigns,  and 
who  at  some  time  or  other  indulge  in 
oversimplified,  or  intemperate,  or  un- 
justified statements,  are  forever  dis- 
qualified from  holding  high  diplomatic 
posts,  however  impressive  their  attain- 
ment may  be. 


We  could  not  do  this  without  foreclos- 
ing the  field  of  diplomacy  to  almost  all 
who  engage  in  political  life. 

Nor  can  we  set  ourselves  up  as  the 
final  judges  of  the  truthfulness  of  a  per- 
son or  a  political  party,  and  demand  as 
a  condition  of  confirmation  that  nomi- 
nees recant  any  past  statements  with 
which  we  happen  to  disagree. 

We  cannot  do  this  without  establish- 
ing a  requirement  of  omniscience  that 
few,  if  any,  could  satisfy. 

Mrs.  Luce  has  apologized  for  the  in- 
temperate language  in  which  her  re- 
marks about  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  were  couched,  but  she 
has  refused  to  repudiate  the  basic  senti- 
ments underlying  those  statements. 

While  I  certainly  disagree  with  the 
point  of  view  she  expressed  then,  and  re- 
stated during  the  committee  hearings  of 
last  week,  I  believe  that  she  is  entitled 
to  her  convictions  as  to  the  failings  of 
Democratic  Presidents. 

We  cannot  disqualify  people  as  un- 
truthful people  because  they  take  a  posi- 
tion violently  antagonistic  to  our  own 
C>osition. 

We  who  deal  in  the  field  of  political 
opinion,  we  who  contend  in  the  arena 
of  improved  ideas,  cannot  apply  severe 
and  rigid  standards  of  truth  and  false- 
hood to  the  statements  of  those  with 
whom  we  disagree. 

When  dealing  in  opinion  and  specu- 
lation we  must  usually  wait  for  the  ver- 
dict of  history  to  determine  whether 
our  view  was  wise  or  foolish,  right  or 
wrong.  We  can  only  say  what  we  think 
to  be  true  and  hope  to  be  true.  We 
ought  to  assume  that  others  are  moti- 
vated by  the  best  of  intentions  and  hope 
that  they  will  attribute  the  same  motives 
to  us.  And  so  it  should  be  with  Mrs. 
Luce. 

At  the  committee  hearings  on  April 
15,  Mrs.  Luce  was  challenged  to  bring 
forth  documentation  of  her  statements 
about  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman.  I  understand  that  she  has 
since  offered  some. 

There  are  few  positions  or  causes  so 
discredited  that  a  host  of  documentation 
cannot  be  introduced  in  their  favor.  I 
am  sure  that  Mrs.  Luce — and  I  say  this 
frankly — can  summon  forth  a  great  deal 
of  support  and  documentation  for  her 
views,  support  with  which  I  disagree, 
and  documentation  which  I  could  not 
accept. 

But  all  this  proves  is  that  there  is  no 
final,  definitive  docimientation  to  prove 
or  disprove  expressions  of  r>olitical 
opinion  upon  political  issues  of  great 
moment. 

The  same  charges  Mrs.  Luce  made 
against  President  Roosevelt  were  made 
against  Woodrow  Wilson,  against  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  against  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, an^  against  James  K.  Polk. 

The  documentation  on  both  sides  of 
each  of  these  older  disputes  continues  to 
grow;  and  we  may  expect  a  century  of 
conflicting  historical  opinions  on  the  acts 
and  motives  of  President  Roosevelt, 

The  age  which  produced  the  state- 
ments we  are  discussing  was  an  age  of 
political  rancor  and  bitterness.  Our  re- 
action to  the  depression  at  home  and  to 
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the  emergence  of  nazism  and  commu- 
nism abroad  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  errors, 
and  a  legion  of  false  prophets. 

The  mistakes  which  were  made  by  the 
America  Pirsters  and  the  Communist 
fronters,  which  interestingly  seem  now 
to  have  been  forgotten  and  forgiven,  were 
far  more  serious  than  the  errors  attrib- 
uted to  Mrs.  Luce. 

After  forgetting  and  forgiving  mis- 
taken views  that  almost  cost  us  our  free- 
dom and  our  security.  I  ask,  shall  we 
draw  the  line  now  and  point  the  finger  at 
Mrs.  Luce  for  a  few  ill-considered  and 
ill-tempered  campaign  accusations?  I 
hop)e  that  we  shall  not. 

A  second  argument  against  Mrs.  Luce's 
confirmation  is  the  charge  that  she  inter- 
fered in  Italian  domestic  elections  by 
stating  this  coimtry's  opp>osition  to  ex- 
treme rightist  or  extreme  leftist  parties 
during  the  Italian  elections. 

Mrs.  Luce  has  insisted  that  she  was 
merely  stating  the  official  policy  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  the  Nation.  She  stated  that 
her  predecessor,  Ambassador  Dunn,  had 
taken  the  same  position  in  previous  elec- 
tions much  more  vigorously  and  force- 
fully. 

Mrs.  Luce's  statement  that  the  United 
States  could  not  extend  the  same  cooper- 
ation to  a  Fascist  or  Communist  govern- 
ment that  it  does  to  a  democratic  govern- 
ment strikes  me  as  sound  and  right,  and  I 
accept  Premier  DeGasperis  statement 
that  it  had  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
Italian  election. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Luce 
prejudiced  American  relations  with  Italy 
by  indulging  in  a  personal  oil  policy  op- 
posed to  the  public  development  of  Ital- 
ian oil  resources.  Here,  again,  Mrs.  Luce 
replies  that  she  was  only  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  Piesident  and  of  the 
State  Department. 

The  very  fact  that  Mrs.  Luce  has  been 
nominated  serves  as  convincing  evidence 
to  me  that  she  was  in  both  instances 
merely  carrying  out  the  policy  of  her 
Government. 

If  Ambassador  Luce  had  attempted  to 
Influence  an  election  in  violation  of  the 
wishes  of  her  superiors,  if  she  had  pur- 
sued her  own  personal  oil  policy— one 
which  differed  from  official  American 
policy — then  there  would  certainly  be 
grave  doubts  as  to  her  fitness  for  an  Am- 
bassadorial post. 

But  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  her 
nomination  would  not  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  if  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  place  the  highest  value 
upon  her  service  In  Italy  and  did  not 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  her  Judg- 
ment and  in  her  strict  adherence  to  the 
policies  and  procedures  established  by 
her  superiors. 

That  being  the  case,  surely  we  cannot 
In  justice  oppose  Mrs.  Luce,  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  those  policies. 

We  cannot  indict  the  performance  of 
any  Ambassador  who  carries  out  the 
policies  of  the  State  Department,  merely 
because  we  disagree  with  those  policies. 
To  do  so  is  to  forget  that  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  not  ours,  that  an  Am- 
bassador is  charged  with  carrying  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  reflect  credit 
on  cur  Democratic  Party  when  we  inter- 


pose partisan  standards  and  tests  of 
political  conformity  in  the  way  of  a 
Republican  President's  choice  for  his 
personal  representative. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say  that 
throughout  the  years  since  1953  while 
we  have  been  the  opp>osition  party  in 
Congress,  we  have  in  large  measure 
avoided  the  harassment  and  the  parti- 
san recriminations  that  so  often  were 
visited  upon  the  previous  administration 
of  a  Democratic  President  to  the  great 
disservice  to  our  country. 

I  think  our  course  of  behavior  has 
helped  to  earn  the  confidence  of  the 
people  which  our  party  now  enjoys.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  squander  that  con- 
fidence and  dilute  that  reservoir  of 
good  will  by  indulging  in  petty  and  acri- 
monious attacks  on  qualified  and  deserv- 
ing Presidential  appointees. 

I  believe  we  render  a  disservice  to  the 
United  States  when,  without  just  cause, 
we  subject  the  nominee  for  a  high  diplo- 
matic post  to  the  type  of  attack  that 
might  send  any  Ambassador  to  a  foreign 
land  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  under  an 
implication  that  he  carries  less  than  the 
full  confidence  and  backing  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  vote  the  prompt  con- 
firmation of  Mrs.  Luce  as  our  next  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  Brazil. 

She  will  bring  to  that  post  all  of  the 
great  ability,  the  vast  energy,  and  the 
personal  dedication  that  have  marked 
her  brilliant  career  in  private  and  public 
life. 

She  will  bring  to  that  post  broad  ex- 
perience in  political  and  human  affairs 
as  well  as  a  [>ersonal  charm  and  gra- 
ciousness.  and  a  compassionate  insight 
into  the  problems  of  other  peoples  that 
marked  her  distinguished  career  as  Am- 
bassador to  Italy. 

The  splendid  example  of  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  has  opened  wider  and  wider  op- 
portunities for  women  in  public  life,  and 
the  whole  Nation  is  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  relationship  with 
our  South  American  friends  has  entered 
a  difficult  period.  There  is  therefore  a 
special  need  for  amba.ssadors  in  this  area 
of  the  world  who  possess  the  rare  quali- 
ties so  often  demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Luce. 
I  heartily  support  her  nomination  for  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  Brazil;  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  favorably  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  senior   colleague. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ri.se  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut  upon  the  fi:;e 
address  he  has  made  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

I  especially  commend  him  for  his 
analysis  of  what  an  Ambassador  is  and 
what  he  should  be.  and  what  the  attitude 
of  the  Senate  should  be  with  respect  to 
its  constitutional  duties  by  way  of  con- 
sideration and  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  an  appointed  Amba.ssador. 
The  Senator  has  made  a  very  fine  analy- 
sis of  that  subject,  anj  one  whic'.i  should 


be  called  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
from  time  to  time. 

Secondly,  I  think  my  colleague  has 
made  an  excellent  appraisal  of  Mrs. 
Luce's  personality.  I  endorse  all  he  has 
said  on  that  subject;  and  I  say  this  in 
the  light  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lady  of  many  years'  standing.  I  feel 
that  my  able  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut has  very  properly  appraised  the 
lady's  qualifications  for  this  very  im- 
portant |X)St. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  any  particular  issue 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Luce  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anything  adverse  to 
her  has  been  proved .  After  all .  her  nom- 
ination as  Ambassador  to  Italy  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  1953.  Follow- 
ing that,  she  made  a  very  distinguished 
record  as  Ambassador. 

Her  nomination  would  never  have 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  at  this  time  by 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
had  there  been  any  doubt  that  she  had 
been  an  excellent  Ambassador  during  the 
years  she  served  as  such  in  Italy.  Still 
since  every  cloud  seems  to  have  a  silver 
lining,  I  think  we  can  say  that  this  dis- 
cussion may  have  served  some  useful 
purpose,  in  that  it  has  brought  forth 
statements  such  as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  ha.s 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and 
statements  in  the  press  and  elsewhere, 
which  I  hope  have  confirmed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  excellence  of  this  appoint- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  my  friend  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  comment, 
and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  speech. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  for  his  re- 
marks. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  my  party,  but  I  have  never  believed 
in  personal  attacks  on  members  of  the 
opposition  party.  I  think  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  pohtical  maturity  and  good 
taste  to  refrain  from  that  sort  of  thing, 
particularly  with  respect  to  an  ambas- 
.sadorial  appointee  to  an  important  post 
such  as  that  to  Brazil.  I  would  not  want 
her  to  go  there  if  there  were  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  great 
country  as  to  whether  she  had  the  full 
confidence  and  support  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  First.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  not  only  upon  his  remarks 
relating  to  this  particular  appointee,  but 
also  for  the  general  guideline  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  laid  down,  and  which 
should  measure  our  responsibilities  in 
determining  whether  a  nomination 
should  be  confirmed. 

I  think  the  speech  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made  could  well 
serve  as  a  document  for  all  of  us  to 
ponder,  no  matter  what  administration 
might  be  in  power. 

The  first  attack  up>on  the  qualifications 
of  Mrs.  Luce  had  to  do  with  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties  a-;  Ambassador 
to  Italy.     She  icivcd  in  that  capacity 
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for  nearly  4  years,  and  established  a  rec- 
ord of  which  this  country  can  justly  be 
proud. 

EKirlng  her  tour  of  duty  as  Ambassa- 
dor relations  between  the  United  States 
.  and  Italy  became  increasingly  close.  We 
all  know  the  many  ties  of  blood  and  cul- 
ture which  link  our  two  countries:  and 
it  is  greatly  to  Mrs.  Luce's  credit  that 
those  ties  were  strengthened  and  solidi- 
fied. 

Today,  more  than  ever.  Italy  is  a 
stanch,  loyal  ally  and  friend  within 
NATO.  For  that,  a  full  measure  of 
credit  should  be  extended  to  the  work 
performed  by  Mrs.  Luce. 

She  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Italy,  and  had  a  deep  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  country  and  its  peo- 
ple. Wherever  she  went,  even  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  land,  she  was  greeted 
with  admiration  and  respect.  I  have 
traveled  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  and 
wherever  I  traveled  I  have  heard  people 
speak  of  Mrs.  Luce  with  affection.  She 
was  well  received  by  the  people  not  only 
because  she  was  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, but  also  l>ecause  she  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  hopes,  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  every-day  activities. 

She  was  beloved  by  her  staff,  and  uni- 
versally respected.  She  is  a  hard  and 
tireless  worker,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  multiple  activities  of  her 
important  Emba.ssy.  Her  associates  soon 
came  to  know  that  she  was  a  working 
Ambassador,  a  person  who  had  come  to 
do  a  real  job. 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of 
postwar  diplomacy  was  the  settlement  in 
October  1954  of  the  deep-seated  trouble 
bHween  Italy  and  Yugo.slavia  over  Tri- 
este. This  problem  had  all  but  ruptured 
relations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
and  had  a  most  adverse  effect  on  Italy's 
relations  with  its  Atlantic  friends.  Mrs. 
Luce  quickly  came  to  realize  that  unless 
this  problem  could  be  settled,  and  set- 
tled .soon.  Italy  would  not  be  able  to  make 
its  full  contribution  to  Western  strength 
in  the  face  of  potential  Soviet  aggression. 
With  persuasion,  with  tenacity  and  per- 
severance, she  untiringly  guided  this 
question  toward  negotiation  and  final 
settlement.  What  had  seemed  the  im- 
possible had  been  achieved,  and  to  Mrs. 
Luce  must  be  given  an  important  share 
of  the  credit.  She  had  shown  herself  to 
be  a  diplomat's  diplomat. 

Ambassador  Luces  stanch  and  un- 
yielding opposition  to  communism  In  any 
and  all  its  forms  is  too  well  known  to 
bear  mention  of  it  here.  That  it  was 
also  well  known  in  Italy  was  amply  at- 
tested to  by  the  attacks,  the  often  vicious, 
scurrilous  charges  which  were  frequently 
hurled  at  her  by  the  Communists  and 
the  fellow  travelers.  The  Communists 
and  their  allies  denounced  her  and  her 
works  in  parliament,  in  the  public 
squares,  in  the  press,  or  wherever  they 
could. 

But  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Italian  people 
thought  differently  of  Mrs.  Luce.  Her 
departure  from  Italy  was  the  cause  of 
much  sorrow.  Having  come  to  her  post 
in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  that  she.  a 
woman,  was  capable  of  doing  the  job,  she 
left  at  the  end  of  her  tour  in  an  at- 
mosphere  of   confidence,    respect,   and 
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strength.  The  Italian  Government  ten- 
dered its  highest  decoration  to  her;  from 
humble,  imknown  people  in  all  parts  of 
Italy  came  tokens  of  affection  and 
esteem. 

In  this  country  her  record  of  achieve- 
ment did  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  addi- 
tion to  commendations  from  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles,  Mrs. 
Luce  also  received  numerous  civic  awards 
for  her  contributions  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy. 

She  is  a  tried  diplomat.  She  can  be 
expected  to  continue  the  significant  work 
which  she  has  heretofore  performed  for 
her  country. 

The  other  objection  which  has  been 
made  to  Mrs.  Luce  was  referred  to  by 
me  the  other  day  in  my  few  remarks 
having  to  do  with  her  statements  in  the 
heat  of  political  campaigns  relating  to 
former  Democratic  Piesidents.  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  put  this  subject  in 
proper  perspective.  I  have  raised  the 
question  as  to  how  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  might  be  disqualified  from 
assuming  an  ambassadorial  post  on  that 
basis.  I  could  think  of  several,  if  they 
were  held  too  closely  to  their  statements 
on  the  hustings. 

I  can  think,  for  instance,  of  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  whom  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  for  ambas- 
sador to  several  countries  I  might  men- 
tion— not  all,  but  several  countries.  In 
several  countries  he  could  serve  our 
country  with  distinction.  It  would  be 
difficult,  and  quite  unrepeatable  here  in 
the  Senate,  to  recount  the  remarks 
which  he  made  about  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  the  last  cam- 
paign in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  did 
it,  however,  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign. 
He  knew  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  bore  him  no  mahce,  nor  does 
he  today.  We  must  learn  to  forgive  and 
forget  statements  which  are  made  in  the 
heat  of  political  campaigns,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  so  beautifully 
brought  out  in  his  fine  speech  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  endeavor  to  influence 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  suggesting  the 
name  of  former  President  Truman  as 
an  ambassador.  I  use  his  name  simply 
as  an  illustration  in  reverse  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  so  wisely 
said  today.  It  is  an  illustration  in  re- 
verse which  might  be  considered  to  carry 
this  thought  even  farther  than  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Therefore  I  repeat  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  shown  a  definitely 
statesmanlike  attitude  in  the  position  he 
has  taken  with  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Luce.  I  hope  her  nomination 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  by  a 
very  large  vote,  and  promptly,  so  that 
she  may  get  on  with  the  work,  which  is 
so  badly  needed,  in  the  friendly  country, 
our  neighbor  to  the  south,  to  which  she 
has  been  designated  to  serve  as  our 
Ambasador. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
friend,  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  for  what  he  has 
said  about  Mrs.  Luce  and  for  his  kind 
and  generous  remarks  about  me.  As  he 
was  speaking,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in- 
volved in  this  question  is  something  else 


which  Is  worth  considering.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  think  about  :t 
deeply,  and  therefore  I  am  not  prepared 
to  speak  at  length  or  well  on  it. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  former  President  Trvunan  criticized 
him  severely  in  the  course  of  his  last 
campaign.  That  fact  is  relevant  to  the 
subject  we  are  discussing,  namely,  poli- 
tics. As  I  understand,  politics,  by  its 
very  nature,  requires  oversimplification. 
A.S  a  nile,  a  politician  who  spoke  like  a 
diplomat  would  never  be  elected  to  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment;  and  a  diplomat 
who  spoke  like  a  politician  could  not  be 
a  diplomat. 

Sometimes  a  person  possesses  unique 
qualities  and  talents  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  both  at  different  times 
in  his  career.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  made  me  think  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
who  has  been  both  a  diplomat  and  a  poli- 
tician. I  know  he  was  a  great  diplomat 
but  he  certainly  must  have  been  a  good 
politician  too,  to  be  elected  as  a  Republi- 
can Senator  in  Kentucky. 

That  is  a  rare  quality  among  us.  It 
is,  however,  something  we  should  bear 
in  mind.  That  is  why  I  sought  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  today.  I  am  sorry  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MoRSEl ,  whom  I  admire  very  much,  is  not 
in  the  Chamber.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of 
my  speech,  as  I  did  to  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
that  is  the  right  course  to  follow  here. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said,  except  that  I  am  not  at  all  certam 
the  combination  of  qualities  which  he 
mentioned  is  rare  in  the  Senate.  I  can 
think  of  a  great  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  campaigned  just  as  hard 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper]  must  have  campaigned, 
but  who  in  a  diplomatic  post  would  un- 
derstand that  their  functions  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  share  the  political  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  I  hope 
that  by  the  use  of  the  word  "rare"  he 
does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  Members  of  this  body 
to  serve  as  Ambassadors  if  that  great 
challenge  should  ever  be  presented  to 
them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course  I  do  not.  Per- 
haps "rare"  was  too  strong  an  expres- 
sion; perhaps  I  should  have  said  "un- 
usual." In  any  event,  I  thought  the 
point  wjis  worth  noting. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
subject.  I  have  thought  seriously  about 
it.  I  did  not  make  my  speech  lightly. 
Mrs.  Luce  lives  in  my  State.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  opposition  party.  She  is 
a  woman  of  great  influence,  and  is  widely 
respected. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me:  What 
would  I  have  done?  I  do  not  pretend 
to  advise  other  Senators  how  they  should 
act.  Perhaps  it  is  good  to  talk  about 
this  matter  a  little.  Suppose  someone 
comes  before  us  as  an  ambassadorial 
nominee,  concerning  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived   complaints.     I    think    I   would 
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write  to  the  nominee  and  say.  "I  have 
received  complaints.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  give  me  an  answer  to  them  in 
writing." 

After  I  received  the  answer,  if  I  were 
not  satisfied  with  it.  I  think  I  would  then 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations:  "I  have  received 
these  complaints.  I  have  asked  the 
nominee  to  give  me  an  answer,  which 
he  has  done.  But  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer.  However,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  this  person  may 
go  to  such  and  such  a  country  as  our 
Ambassador.  I  think  we  should  have  an 
executive  session  in  which  I  can  pose 
these  complaints  and  fully  and  freely 
inquire  about  the  nominee's  views  and 
more  specifically  receive  his  answers." 

I  know  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  besides  myself  have  deplored  pub- 
lic hearings  in  which  private  citizens  are 
called  before  congressional  committees 
and  are  badgered  and  dragged  around, 
causing  unfavorable  publicity  to  attach 
to  them.  Here  is  a  place  to  apply  the 
policy  which  we  share,  and  as  to  which 
I  think,  with  respect  to  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments, we  should  be  more  careful 
than  we  are  in  some  other  areas  of  in- 
vestigation. If  we  have  received  a  com- 
plaint which  we  are  not  certain  is  justi- 
fied, then  I  think,  with  respect  to  nomi- 
nations for  diplomatic  appointments,  the 
matters  should  be  aired  in  executive  ses- 
sion first. 

Although  I  believe  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce — and 
I  believe  it  should — already  her  high 
reputation  as  a  diplomat  has  been  in- 
jured to  some  extent  in  Brazil.  I  hope 
that  if  any  injury  has  been  done,  it  is 
small,  because  the  nature  of  the  Inquiry 
which  took  place  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  personal  and  did 
not  relate  to  her  ability  to  be  our  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil.  I  hope  wc  can  get 
away  from  such  considerations.  I  hope 
we  can  get  away  from  merely  political 
inquiries.  I  hope  we  can  conduct  our- 
selves better  with  respect  to  diplomatic 
field.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  need 
to  live  up  or  sacrlflce  In  any  way  a 
vigorous  ability  to  contend  about  Issues; 
It  almply  means  with  reapect  to  periona 
and  their  I'eputation  and  standing  at 
home  and  abroad  that  wo  ahould  be  more 
careful,  ooui'trouN.  and  consldrrutc  In  thr 
interest  of  tl^c  people  of  thla  country 
and  In  the  Intcrvflt  of  our  neluhbors. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  think  yesterday's  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate,  when  the  nomina- 
tion of  Secietary  of  State  Herter  was 
oonflrmed  with  a  convincing  unanimity. 
represented  a  very  splendid  hour  in  this 
body.  I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  forthrightne.ss 
in  speaking  out  today  on  the  nomination 
of  a  very  gallant,  talented,  and  dis- 
tinguished American  woman  whom  the 
President  has  seen  fit,  for  the  second 
time,  to  nominate  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  our  country  abroad. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  few 
years  I  have  sat  in  the  Senate  when 
some  Senators  have  objected  to  ambas- 
sadorial nominations  of  President  Eisen- 


hower. In  the  first  few  months  of  my 
tenure,  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  saw  fit  to 
object  and  object  violently  to  a  distin- 
guished American  whom  the  President 
had  nominated  to  represent  our  country 
in  Moscow.  But  when  the  roll  was 
called,  the  nomination  of  Ambassador 
Bohlen  was  confirmed — and  confirmed 
overwhelmingly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, has  said  concerning  this  nominee 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  a  Republican,  will  be  the  over- 
whelming position  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  once  again  the  Senate  will  have 
demonstrated  to  the  American  people, 
and,  beyond  them  to  the  world,  that  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  relations,  partisan- 
ship Is  not  the  rule. 

The  old  shibboleth  still  obtains:  Poll- 
tics  in  America  stops  at  the  water's  edge. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  very  good  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
California,  for  his  kind  remarks. 


A      BRIGHT      ECONOMIC       FUTURE 
WITHOUT     INFLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  speech  which 
Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  Robert  Ander- 
son had  made  in  New  York  City  the  day 
before. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today  has 
published  two  editorials  which  empha- 
size the  Important  significance  of  some 
of  the  points  which  Secretary  Anderson 
made  in  his  very  able  speech. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  and 
all  others  who  read  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  edi- 
torials be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
toilals  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Thk  Lonely  Voici 

It  ta  ImpoMlbla  to  read  TreMury  Secretary 
Anderson's  ipeech.  psrte  of  which  we  print 
on  thie  pnie  todny,  without  a  aenae  of  the 
man'a  deep  ennvlotloni.  Also  it  ta  difficult 
to  put  up  a  logical  quarrel  with  what  he 
anya, 

Yet  the  irnnio  fact  It  that  thla  voice  nf 
itnnUy  la  nil  but  alone  and  la  little  heeded 
Ui  ihia  B\ippu«edly  praotioal  Nation,  Ivtn 
hla  uwa  adminlairatluu  la  not  fully  fulluwlni 
hiM  oounael,  Aa  fur  thuae  who  control  Con* 
Rreaa,  many  of  them  deny  what  he  aeea  aa 
the  renlltle*  of  our  time  and  buay  themaelvra 
with  the  proi>i\«ntlon  of  untrutha 

8f)me  of  the  more  flarlnK  of  these  un- 
trutha  Mr  Aiiderauo  cnlmly  and  raUonally 
expoeea.  They  conatltute  the  heart  of  the 
apendera'  cnae  In  their  current  battle  agulnBt 
balKclng  the  budget  in  the  next  (tacal  year 
nnd  future  yenra. 

One  la  the  notion  that  a  little  Inflation 
la  good  for  economic  growth.  Thla,  aa  the 
Secretary  auggests.  Is  absurd  on  the  face  of 
It.  for  Inflation  distorts  the  economic  struc- 
ture and  "exacts  a  penalty  that  would  be 
levied  on  the  poclcetbook"  of  every  Ameri- 
can. "So  long  as  our  aim  Is  to  Increase 
real  wages  and  real  goods  and  services.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  characteristic  (Infla- 
tion) which  could  contribute  to  the  debase- 
ment of  the  currency  is  a  desirable  ingredi- 
ent In  our  economy." 

A  related  false  assumption  Mr.  Anderson 
tackles  Is  that  Federal  deficit  financing  has 
little  to  do  with  Inflation.     "The  fact,"  be 


obaervea,  "Is  that  when  the  Oovernment  has 
to  borrow  from  commercial  banks  •  •  • 
such  borrowing  adds  to  the  money  supply 

*  *  *  aiMl  increases  Inflationary  precaures. 
Continued  deficits  are  bound  to  add  to 
monetary  Inflation."  And  he  notes  that  this 
type  of  financing  is  almost  the  same  in  effect 
as  If  the  Treasury  were  out  of  money  and 
"I  called  down  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  and  said.  'Please  print  me  up 

•  100  million  (or  whatever)  worth  of  green- 
backs'." 

The  trvtb  being  thus  available,  why  do  so 
many  deny  it?  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  In  the  minds  of  some  poli- 
ticians, economists  and  people  generally 
about  the  nature  and  effects  of  Inflation. 
And  because  Inflation  at  the  moment  seems 
dormant,  it  is  comfortable  to  forget  the 
future  consequences  of  what  the  spenders  are 
trying  to  do  now. 

But  beyond  that  stands  the  unhappy  fact 
that  many  politicians  believe  they-faave  a 
vested  interest  In  Inflation  or  In  the  things 
they  cannot  do  without  Infiatlon.  They  !>e- 
lleve  their  political  existence  rests  on  a  con- 
stant proliferation  of  Federal  handouts  to 
all  and  sundry.  Since  at  the  aame  time  they 
judge  It  not  politically  astute  to  require  more 
taxes — that  would  show  the  people  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  largess — they  choose  the 
easy  way  of  Inflationary  deficits.  And  Infla- 
tion Itself  can  for  a  while  create  a  boom, 
deceiving  people  into  thinking  they  are  ex- 
periencing sound  economic  growth. 

IMr  such  reasons  Inflation  all  too  often 
seenu  politically  Irresistible.  Unfortunately 
there  are  alao  politicians  who  see  In  Inflation 
a  means  to  still  other  ends — to  the  direct 
Oovernment  controls  through  which,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  warns,  we  would  be  forced  to  sur- 
render many  of  our  freedoma. 

The  political  explanations  for  the  addic- 
tion to  Inflation  do  not.  however,  make  in- 
flation's evils  any  less.  In  this  country  the 
sum  of  political  conflict  In  the  past  has 
generally  been  responsible  Government;  the 
danger  today,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  great 
growth  of  the  size  and  power  of  Oovern- 
ment, is  that  we  may  be  letting  polltlcUns 
abdicate  their  responsibilities.  And.  In  Mr 
Anderson's  words,  unless  each  generation  has 
the  wisdom,  courage  and  toughneea  to  accept 
the  reaponalbllltles  which  are  uniquely  lu 
own.  "the  generatlona  that  follow  will  aurely 
and  inevitably  pay  the  price." 

It  muat  be  mora  than  a  UtUe  frustrating 
for  SecreUry  Anderson  aa  he  purauea  his 
lonely  endeavor  uf  talking  seiuie  at  a  time 
when  many  will  not  listen.  But  we  hope  he 
continues  u\  do  so  every  chance  he  tt\»  for 
there  Is  still  no  way  io  check  the  spread 
or  uiiiruih  wctpt  by  the  truth. 

Pavmknt  Too  Lonq  DtrssBM 
In  the  same  speeeh  Mr.  AndenMin  aays  II 
would  be  Immoral  to  iMisipone  payments  im 
the   national    drbt    In    llmea  uf    pronperliy 
like  the  present 

ThU  furrrful  comme ni  li  Mpeclnlly  nrrdrd 
right  now.  when  the  debt  aeems  headed  tn> 
ward  the  fantaatlc  figure  of  SSOO  billion  nr 
more  and  when  auch  baalc  values  as  Utrlft 
and  fiscal  morality  are  under  concerted  at- 
tack. Still,  the  practical  prospects  for  debt 
reduction  In  the  near  future  are  hardly 
promising. 

Even  If  Cougresis  were  to  approve  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  fiscal  1080  budget  as  sub- 
mitted, the  surplus  would  be  less  than  $100 
million,  which  Is  far  too  small  to  make  any 
but  a  token  cut  In  a  debt  of  this  magnitude. 
And  anyway,  the  dominant  faction  In  Con- 
gress seems  determined  to  unbalance  the 
budget,  stockpiling  stUl  more  deficit  and 
debt  to  fuel  still  more  Infiatlon. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  administration 
has  not  done  as  much  aa  It  should  have  to 
provide  for  debt  reduction,  and  that  a  great 
many  members  of  Congress  have  simply  lost 
touch  with  the  realities  of  national  finance. 
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So  the  Importance  of  achieving  a  balanced 


I960  budget,  even  witto  a  microscopic  sur-  >,a!f^^  VJ  V"^  ^^^  "^^^  ^  ^*^®  ^^^^'  **  *«  ^^^  estabUshed  doctrine  of  the 
piui.  ii  not  that  it  would  work  any  wonders:  '^  P**<^  ^"^  *^e  desk  of  each  Senator  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  uni- 
rather.  It  would  be  a  holding  operaUon  and     „Jl^^  statement  entitled  "Definition  of    formly  upheld  by  court  decisions  that  a 


a  sign  that  Congress  was  coming  to  its 
senses.  Thereafter  It  would  be  up  to  the 
Executive  and  Congress  to  make  sharp  re- 
ductions In  Oovernment  spending,  so  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  run  sizable  siU7>luses 
and  achieve  significant  cuts  In  both  the  debt 
and  the  oppressive  level  of  taxation. 

Somehow  this  is  what  has  got  to  be  done. 
And  that  Is  why  the  budget  Issue  could  mark 
a  turning  point  In  our  national  life.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  stated  the  issue  plainly: 
Either  we  return  to  the  precepts  of  financial 
discipline,  or  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the 
ruinous  Immorality  of  Inflation. 


Union  Offlcer." 


-,_.,.     ^  labor  union  can  satisfy  all  the  require- 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  which  ments  of  the  definitton  of  labor  organ- 
is  identified  as  "4-17-59—33,  would  in-  ization   contained   in   the  Taft-Hartley 
sert  on  page  51,  between  lines  11  and  12.  Act  without  having  a  single  officer     It 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  commtinicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  ot  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTTVK  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 


the  following  new  subsection 

(  )  "OfBcer"  of  a  labor  organization  means 
any  constitutional  officer,  any  member  of  a 
tKjard,  council,  committee,  or  other  body  au- 
thorized to  exercise  governing  or  executive 
functions  with  respect  to  such  labor  organi- 
zation, or  any  official  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organization,  regardless  of  how  selected,  who 
exercises  or  Is  authorized  to  exercise  any  gov- 
erning or  executive  functions  In  such  labor 
organization,  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  organizers,  business  agents,  regional  di- 
rectors, managers,  and  trustees  of  subordi- 
nate labor  organizations  as  weU  as  officials 
designated  as  or  performing  the  funcUons 
of  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  a  labor  organization. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  desk  of  each  of 
my  colleagues  is  a  statement  which  I  wish 
to  read.    It  is  brief,  and  is  as  follows: 

DEFurrnoM  or  Dniom  "OfTicBi" 
Sec.  501(k):  This  amendment  adds  a  new 


can  deal  with  an  employer  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates 
of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  without  having  a 
president,  or  a  secretary,  or  a  treasurer, 
or  any  other  of!lcer.  In  other  words,  a 
group  of  employees,  as  a  result  of  a 
purely  informal,  almost  casual,  discus- 
sion at  lunch,  can  decide  to  ask  their 
employer  for  a  raise,  or  a  holiday,  or  an 
improvement  m  the  heating  system,  or 
to  correct  a  grievance.  They  have  no 
formal  or  permanent  organization,  no 
constitution,  no  bylaws — and  no  officers. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  a  labor  org«iniza- 
tion,  not  only  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  but  under  the  committee  bill  as  well. 
The  sanctions  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  against  union  officers  for  fail- 
ure to  file  required  information  or  for 
violating  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr      .„k     ♦.      .    *v  — - 

MusKiE  in  the  chair »    laid  before  the    TSm^^f^he'^'^'-^c^ci'r  -  ^'■''''***'"^    exclusively  criminal,  subjecting  the  offl 


Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominatiotu   this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND   DISCLOSURE   ACT   OP   1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain 
financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
orRunizatlons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICSH.  The 
question  is  on  aureelng  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arlsona  (Mr. 

OOLBWATtIt  I . 

Mr,  OOLDWATIR.  Mr.  PrMtdtnt,  I 
•hould  like  to  have  the  atUnllon  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  MMMOhueelU  (Mr. 
KiNNttvl.  Z  wish  to  Mk  whether  ovtr- 
niihi  he  haa  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  my  amendment,  and  X  wish  to 
know  whether  he  haa  rtaohed  a  declalon 
to  nccept  it  or  to  propose  to  it  an  amend- 
whlch  could  be  accepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  flret  part  of 
the  amendment  is  satisfactory.  I  wish  to 
study  a  little  more  the  effect  of  the  part 
which  reads  as  follows:  "any  member 
of  a  board,  council,  committee  or  other 
body  authorized  to  exercise  governing  or 
execuUve  functions."  and  so  forth. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Arizona  calling 
up  the  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  discuss  it 
briefiy;  or.  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusette  has  decided  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  shall  merely  request  that 
my  statement  on  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recori). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  study 
the  amendment  in  a  little  more  detail. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Very  well 


definition  of  the  term  "crfBcer. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
union's  "officers  "  are  only  those  officials  of 
the  union  who  are  so  designated  by  the 
union's  constitution,  regardless  of  the  fimc- 
tlon  that  the  official  performs.  Further.  It 
is  the  established  doctrine  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  uniformly  upheld  by 
coiu-t  decisions,  that  a  labor  union  can  sat- 
isfy all  the  requirements  of  the  definition 
of  "latwr  organization"  contained  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  without  having  a  single 
officer. 

The  committee  bill  repeatedly  uses  the 
terms  "offlcer"  and  "employee"  of  a  labor 
union,  without  defining  these  terms.  How- 
ever, the  prohibition  in  the  committee  bill 
against  having  ex-oonvlcta  bold  imlon  office 
extends  not  only  to  aerrlce  as  an  "olficer" 
but  also  to  director,  trustee,  member  of  an 
executive  board  or  almllar  governing  body, 
business  agent,  manager,  organizer,  or  other 
employee  of  a  labor  union.  It  la  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  term  "offloer"  aa  used  In 
the  committee  bill  doea  not  include  any  of 
these  oOclala. 

This  amendment  deftaes  the  term  union 
"offloer"  vo  mean  the  president,  vioe  presl* 
dent,  aeoreury,  treMurer  and  alau  Inoludea 
within  lu  meanlni  any  offlclnls  and  em- 
ployees who  perform  the  function  of  an  oAoer 
renrdlets  of  ths  manner  In  which  thty  are 
•erteted,  Included  In  the  deflnttlon  ot 
union  "oAoer"  would  be  those  offlcliUa  or 
employees  who  aerve  as  a  member  of  a  board, 
oounoU,  oommlttee,  or  other  body  authorised 
(o  eserdae  fovernlnt  or  execuUve  functions 
with  respect  to  such  union,  organiser,  bual* 
neaa  agent,  regional  director,  manager,  and 
trxutee  of  a  subordinate  local  union. 

Unlesa  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  the 
aanctlona  and  prohibitions  directed  against 
union  "ofBcera"  will  apply  only  to  the 
"officers,"  if  any,  so  designated  In  the  union 
constitution. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  com- 
mittee bill,  there  are  repeated  references 
to  the  term  "offlcer,"  and  yet  the  bill  fails 
to  Include  a  definition  of  a  union  offlcer. 

Why  is  it  so  important  for  the  bill  to 
contain  a  definition  of  union  offlcer? 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  lias  held  that 
a  union's  officers  are  only  those  officials 
of  the  union  who  are  so  designated  by 
the  union's  constitution,  regardless  of 
the  function  the  official  performs.    Piu-- 


cer  to  imprisonment  or  a  fine  or  both. 
If  a  union  were  to  rewrite  its  coastitu- 
tion  to  designate  only  the  president,  for 
example,  as  an  offlcer,  all  other  officials 
of  the  union  even  though  they  may  per- 
form the  functions  of  officers,  would  not 
be  subjected  to  these  criminal  sanctions, 
since  they  are  not  designated  as  officers 
by  the  union  constitution,  and  hence  are 
not  officers  under  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
a  definition  of  union  offlcer,  the  only 
sanctions  against  misbehaving  union 
offlcials  in  the  committee  bill  are  in  large 
measure  rendered  a  nullity. 

If  we  go  through  the  various  titles  of 
the  committee  bill  it  becomes  plain  how 
the  lack  of  a  union  officer  definition 
would  allow  the  crooks,  racketeers,  and 
goons  in  the  union  movement  to  con- 
tinue their  nefarious  activities  without 
the  slightest  fear  that  the  oommlttee  bill 
will  put  them  out  of  bualneas,  aa  ita  spon- 
•ori  have  proclaimtd. 

Section  loa  requlrM  every  offloer  of  a 
union  to  Ala  with  tha  S«oi<«tary  a  report 
llatlng  and  daaertbtnii  any  benefit  thai 
tht  offlotr  raotWtd  from  alx  dlfftrtnt 
oonfllote  of  Intertit  in  which  the  offloer 
may  be  Involved.  Ai  will  be  pointed  out 
later  in  this  debate,  thla  doea  not  cover 
every  type  of  conflict  of  Interait  In  which 
an  offloer  may  be  Involved.  Failure  to 
file  the  required  Information  la  made  a 
crime.  But  if  the  union  constitution,  for 
example,  deeignates  only  the  president 
as  Its  offlcer,  or.  as  could  conceivably 
happen,  does  not  designate  any  officers  at 
all.  each  and  every  official  of  the  union, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  actually 
perform  the  functions  of  an  offlcer, 
would  not  be  required  to  report  their 
conflicts  of  interest  under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  However,  if  the  amendment  de- 
fining union  offlcer  is  adopted,  the  crooks 
and  racketeers  who  perform  the  func- 
tions of  officers  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
port on  their  conflicts  of  interest  or 
else  be  in  violation  of  the  bill.  Naturally, 
the  provisions  of  the  comanttee  bill  re- 
quiring the  preservation  of  the  books  and 
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records  on  which  the  conflict  of  Interest 
reports  are  babied  would  not  apply  to 
these  officials,  since  they  would  not  be  of- 
ficers within  the  meaning  of  the  bill, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  to  report  In 
the  flrst  place. 

Section  107 < a)  prohibits  a  union  from 
making  any  loans  to  any  of  Its  officers 
which  result  In  a  total  Indebtedness  to 
the  union  on  the  part  of  the  officer  In  ex- 
cess of  11.500.  Similarly,  this  provision 
places  no  burden  upon  those  officials  not 
designated  as  officers  by  the  constitution. 
The  union  can  lend  them  unlimited  sums 
of  money  without  In  any  way  violating 
this  provision  of  the  committee  bill.  Re- 
sorting to  the  loan  type  of  operation  for 
bleeding  the  union  treasury  dry  is  a  fa- 
vorite device  of  the  racketeer.  Many  il- 
lustrations of  this  type  of  operation  have 
been  uncovered  during  the  McClellan 
committee  investigations.  Unless  a  def- 
inition of  union  officer  is  added  to  the 
bill,  this  type  of  dishonesty  will  continue 
unabated. 

Section  109  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  any  person  to  embezzle  the  assets  of 
a  union  of  which  he  is  an  officer.    Such 
officer,  upon  conviction,  may  be  sued  by 
a  union  member  in  order  to  recover  the 
embezzled  union  funds.   Now,  if  the  con- 
stitution designates  the  president  only, 
for  example,  as  a  union  officer,  the  whole 
section  would  be  Inapplicable  to  all  the 
other  officials  of  the  union,  even  If  they 
perform  the  functions  of  officers  but 
art  not  designated  as  such  by  the  union 
constitution.   This  means  that  the  treas- 
urer of  a  union,  not  being  an  officer  ilnoe 
he  li  not  so  designated  by  the  union  oon- 
lUtutlon,  could  actually  embeule  money 
from  the  union  treasury  and  escape  the 
criminal  penalties  of  this  section.    Pur- 
thermort,  since  he  ti  not  an  officer,  no 
•ult  may  be  brought  by  a  union  member 
to  recover  the  funds  stolen  by  him.    As 
far  as  the  committee  bill  is  oonorined, 
this  official  would  go  scot  free.    For- 
tunately, our  amendment  adopted  In 
eommlttee  praserves  SUte  I'omedles  In 
this  field.    Save  for  that,  the  committee 
bill,  laoklni  %  definition  of  union  of- 
ficer, would  have  punched   a  laplni 
loophole  m  our  criminal  statutes  against 
embeialement.     As  it  now  reads,  the 
Mounlttee  bill's  provision  Is  meaningless. 
Section  112  requires  every  officer  of  a 
union  and  every  employer  to  file  a  non- 
Communist  affidavit  with  the  Secretary. 
The  committee  bill   repeals  the  non- 
Communist  oath  provision  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  requires  every  employee, 
as  well  as  every  officer  of  a  labor  union, 
to  file  a  non-Communist  affidavit  as 
part  of  the  reporting  requirements.  This 
provision  takes  us  back  to  where  we 
started.    The  Supreme  Court  decision 
holding  that  the  term  "officers"  Includes 
only  those  officials  who  are  so  designated 
by  the  union  constitution,  was  handed 
down  in  a  case  Involving  a  union  official 
who  had  not  filed  a  non-Communist  af- 
fidavit.   Since  the  official  was  not  desig- 
nated an  "officer"  In  the  union  constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  he 
was  not  an  "officer"  and  therefore  did 
not  have  to  file  the  affidavit.    So  once 
again,  the  committee  bill,  by  falling  to 
define  the  term  "officer,"  now  lets  Com- 
munist union  officials,  as  well  as  crooks 


and  racketeers,  off  the  hook  where  those 
officials  are  not  designated  as  officers  in 
the  union  constitution. 

Nor  is  the  trusteeship  title  of  the  com- 
mitteo  blU  any  more  free  of  this  fatal 
officer  ailment,  which  can  so  easily  be 
cured  by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
defining  the  term  "officer."  Section 
201(a)  requires  trusteeship  reports  to  be 
bigueU  by  the  parent  union  president, 
tre.ifiurer,  or  corresponding  principal  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  the  trustees.  Here  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  do  not  know  or  can- 
not ascertain  who  Is  an  officer;  we  now 
do  not  know  who  Is  a  corresponding  prin- 
cipal officer.  If  the  union  has  a  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  then  they  must  sign 
the  trusteeship  report.  However,  if  the 
union  does  not  have  a  president  and  a 
treasurer— and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
established  Board  doctrine  that  a  union 
does  not  have  to  have  any  officers — then 
the  corresponding  principal  officers  must 
sign  the  report.  If  the  union  constitu- 
tion does  not  designate  any  officers,  who 
is  there  to  sign  the  trusteeship  report? 
Recognizing  that  the  committee  bill 
lacked  a  definition  of  officer,  we  pressed 
for,  and  obtained  In  committee,  an 
amendment  requiring  that  the  trustees 
of  the  subordinate  union  must  siun  the 
report  in  order  to  insure  the  signing  of 
the  report  by  at  least  someone  in  author- 
ity. 

If  the  lack  of  a  definition  of  union 
officer  has  wreaked  havoc  with  the  re- 
portlnu  and  trusteeship  titles  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  it  reaches  the  apex  of  its  de- 
structive powers  when  we  arrive  at  the 
election  title, 

This  title  sets  forth  requlremenU  Im- 
posed upon  unions  with  respect  to  the 
election  and  removal  of  officers.  What 
officers  are  to  be  elected  and  what  offi- 
cers ai  e  to  be  removed  ?  Only  those  offi  • 
cers  who  are  so  designated  by  the  union 
constitution.  For  example,  a  local  union 
constitution  specifies  a  single  offlcrr,  the 
president,  Hli  election  to  and  removal 
from  office  must  take  place  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  requlremenU  of  this  title. 
But  the  election  and  removal  of  all  other 
officials  of  the  union,  even  though  they 
may  perform  the  functions  of  officers,  are 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that. 
once  again,  the  lack  of  a  definition  of 
union  officer  in  the  committee  bill  comes 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  spring  air  to  the 
crooks,  racketeers  and  mobsters  who 
have  Infested  the  union  movement. 
They  were  told  that  this  bill  would  drive 
them  out  of  the  unions  once  and  for  all 
But  their  old  friends,  the  lack  of  a  defi- 
nition of  a  union  officer,  has  saved  the 
day  for  them. 

One  very  interesting  point  Is  raised  In 
the  election  section— section  306(a)  (b)  — 
prohibiting  persons,  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  or  violations  of  the  reporting  and 
trusteeship  Utles,  from  holding  union 
office. 

Suddenly  the  committee  bill  becomes 
very  specific.  The  prohibition  extends 
not  only  to  service  as  an  officer  but  also 
to  service  In  the  positions  of  director, 
trustee,  member  of  the  executive  board 
or  similar  governing  body,  business 
agent,  manager,  or  organizer.  If,  as  the 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill  tell 
us,  there  is  no  need  for  a  definition  of 
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union  "officer,"  then  why  Is  it  necessary 
to  spell  out  each  and  every  official  posi- 
tion In  the  section  prohibiting  criminals 
to  hold  union  office.  Mere  consistency 
would  dictate  that  these  same  official 
positions  should  be  spelled  out  elsewhere 
in  the  committee  bill.  By  citing  all  these 
official  positions,  in  addition  to  the  term 
"officer."  the  proponents  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  too  recognize  that  officials  of  a 
union,  although  performing  the  func- 
tions of  officer,  may  not  bo  officers  unleai 
so  designatod  by  the  union  constitution. 

One  final  point  should  bear  dlscusslonf' 
In  various  sections  of  the  committee  blli 
we  find  the  terms  "constitutional  officer  " 
"corresponding  principal  officers,"  and 
"principal  financial  officer."  These 
terms  make  it  doubly  contusing  for  any- 
one to  comprehend  the  committee  bill. 
Do  the  proponents  of  the  committee  bill 
mean  that  there  are  two  or  three  or  four 
types  of  officers?  Are  the  officers  who 
have  to  report  under  the  conflict  of  In- 
terest  section  the  same  as  the  constitu- 
tional officers  which  the  union  must  list 
in  its  report  under  section  lOKa)  7  And 
if  they  are  not  the  same,  how  do  they 
differ?  These  are  questions  which  only 
the  proponents  of  the  committee  bill  can 
answer. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is.  I  believe,  perfectly 
clear  that  this  bill  suffers  from  many 
serious  defects,  the  lack  of  a  deflnltlon  of 
union  officer  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
porUnt.  I  urge  the  Senau  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPHCER.  The 
question  In  on  nvreelng  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
lona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  X 
MUguest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Z 
want  to  see  how  lone  this  victory  last«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Aiirona  suggests  the  ab- 
»ence  of  a  quorum.  The  oltrk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  had  offered  was  voted 
upon  by  two  Members.  I  should  like  to 
glory  in  a  victory,  but  not  one  of  that 
rather  dubious  nature.  Therefore.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  X  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GOLDWATXSi. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, briefly,  what  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  would  be. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  sorry  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  not 
present  when  I  pre-iented  my  statement. 
The  effect  would  be  to  deflne  "officer." 
1  here  is  no  definition  of  "officer"  in  the 
bill.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
union  officers  are  only  those  officials 
of  the  union  who  are  designated  by  the 
union's  constitution,  regardless  of  the 
functions  which  any  particular  official 
performs. 

Moreover.  It  Is  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
formally  upheld  by  the  courts,  that  a 
labor  union  can  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  deflnltlon  of  "labor  organl- 
/.ation"  contained  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  without  having  a  single  offioer. 

I  may  say  to  mjr  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  committee  bill  repeat- 
edly u.ses  the  term  "officer"  or  "em- 
ployee." but  there  is  no  definition  of  the 
term  "officer"  anywhere  in  the  bill. 
Ihere  is  one  section  which  applies  to 
criminals  holding  office,  and  the  offices 
which  criminals  may  not  hold  are  listed. 

I  merely  wish  to  bring  the  bill  Into 
consistency,  and  eliminate  a  major  source 
of  loopholeM  which  I  feel  exists  in  the 
bill  by  reason  of  lu  falluie  to  define  "of- 
llcer." 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  I  think  the  problem 
in  thill  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
eJTect  of  the  Menntor's  amendment  wotild 
b«<  to  require  the  various  personages 
iinmed  In  the  amendment  to  be  subject 

to  election, 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  No,  That  i-e- 
qulremrnt  appllcn  only  to  eonatltutlonat 
oineers,  We  propose  to  retain  the  Ian- 
KUNgr  In  the  bill,  but  wr  wish  to  define 
the  trim  "(iffierr  '  Every  other  term 
UTd  in  the  bill  In  d(  fined, 

Mr  KENNEDY,  How  does  the  Senator 
define  officer"?  U  n  membei'  of  all  the 
uovrrninn  bodies  and  executive  commit- 
ters nn  officer? 

Ml  OOLDWATER,  The  ones  I  have 
llMed  In  the  Mmendment  nre  president. 
vk-e  president,  tiu.slees.  organisers,  and 
to  forth.  They  do  not  have  to  be  elected, 
unless  the  con."»tltutlon  so  piovldes.  We 
do  not  propose  to  chaiiBc  that  portion  of 
ll.p  bin  What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
define  the  term  "officer."  so  that  when 
tJie  bill  mentions  "officer"  we  shall  know 
>^hnt  is  meant. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  un- 
der the  rulings  of  the  courts,  the  Sena- 
tor ond  I  might  go  to  lunch  and  decide 
to  barRaln  with  our  employer.  Rs.sumlng 
thai  we  were  not  working  for  the  Ffder- 
a:  Government.  We  would  be  a  "labor 
orKanizatlon."  We  would  have  no  offi- 
cers, but  under  the  law  we  would  be  a 
labor  organization.  As  a  labor  organi- 
zation we  would  not  have  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senators  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  would  define 
the  teiTO  "officer."    Is  that  correct? 


Let  me  read  the 


Mr.  OOLDWATER. 

amendment: 

(  )  •K»cer"  of  a  Ubor  organlasuon  mMiw 

•  »»y  conatltuttoxuU  oaoar.  any  mtmber  of  a 
board.  oouneU.  oommlUM.  or  othar  body  au- 
thorli«d  (o  acwxlat  governing  or  MMCUtlva 
runctlona  wlUi  reipact  to  aucb  labor  orgaiU- 
entlon.  or  any  omclal  or  employee  of  a  labor 
organlaatlon.  regardleM  of  how  aelected,  who 
exerclMa  or  U  amhoriaed  to  exerclaa  any 
Ruvernlng  or  execuuva  luncUons  in  luch  U- 
bor  organlaatlon.  and  Includei.  but  is  not 
limited  to.  organleera.  bitalneM  ngenu.  re- 
Bional  directors,  nianagrts,  and  trustees  of 
subordinate  labor  organisations  as  veil  a* 
oraclaU  designated  as  or  performing  the 
f>inct»ons  of  president,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer  of  a  labor  orgaulsallun. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  section  112.  on  pane  29 
of  the  bill,  m  regard  to  non-Communist 
affidavits.  Would  that  mean  that  all  the 
persons  the  Senator  has  enumerated 
would  have  to  file  a  non-Communist  affi- 
davit? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  could  make  an 
exception.  Under  the  language  of  the 
Senator's  bill.  I  am  afraid  there  could  be 
unions  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
be  no  requirement  to  sign  a  non-Com- 
munist oath. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
thUik  there  would  be  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining who  was  an  officer  and  who  was 
an  employee? 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  With  respect  to 
the  non-Communist  oath,  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  case  the  Court  held  that  the  union 
in  question  not  having  deHlgnnted  any 
officer,  even  thouiih  ihcre  were  those  per- 
formlnu  the  functions  of  officers,  there- 
fore the  union  did  not  have  to  file  a  non- 
Communlst  oath. 

Mr  KENNEDY,  Mr,  Pi-eMdent,  X  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Menstor  from  Arisona,  and  ask  that  It  be 
Slated, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
smeiHlmrnt  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  I.ROiNi.ATivs  Ci.iNK,  On  page  Bl, 
between  lines  11  gnd  la,  It  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(R»  "Officer"  of  a  labor  orgdnlrntlen  m»nn« 
^w^  eonstltutloiial  ofncpr  or  in  (he  absence 
(if  conitltullonal  ofltrers  any  periima  per* 
forming  the  funrtlunii  of  a  president,  vice 
preNideiit,  and  kecrftary-treasurer  u(  a  labor 
otKiiiil/iitlon 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President.  I  hope 
the  substliulc  will  meet  the  problem 
\^hlch  concerns  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. It  would  be  possible  to  remove 
from  that  category  someone  who  was 
really  a  governing  figure  In  a  union,  and 
vho  was  performing  the  functions  of 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  or 
treasurer,  by  redefining  his  title  under 
the  provisions  of  the  net, 

I  believe  the  point  the  Senator  has 
brought  out  is  important,  but  I  believe 
that  his  amendment  is  too  broad.  The 
substitute  provides  that  the  per.<ion  per- 
forming the  particular  functions,  as  well 
as  the  person  named  In  the  constitution, 
shall  be  covered  by  the  act. 

The  Senator  and  I  perhaps  disagree 
as  to  how  far  definitions  should  go.  I 
believe  that  the  substitute  meets  the 
problem  Involved  in  the  Coca-Cola  case. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  pres- 


ent pending  bill.  Even  thotuth  we  do  not 
go  as  far  as  the  Senator  would  like  to  go. 
he  might  be  willing  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitute. I  do  not  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  proposes  would  be 
suitable. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Let  m^say  to  the 
Senator  Umt  section  305(b),  on  page  43 
of  the  committee  bill,  very  completely 
spells  out  what  I  am  trying  to  spell  out. 
Let  me  read: 

(b)  No  ptraon  who.  after  a  hearing  on  a 
written  record,  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  failed  to  f\le  any  Informutlon  re- 
quired by  Utle  Z  or  title  II.  after  written 
notice  by  the  Secreury  directing  him  to  nie 
and  no  person  who  hns  been  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  title  I  or  tlUe  XI  shall  serve 
as  an  officer,  director,  trustee.  memt>er  of  any 
executive  lx>ard  or  similar  governing  body, 
business  agent.  Utternatlonal  represenuuve. 
mnnnger.^  paid  orKnnlier.  or  other  paid  em- 
ployee of  a  labor  orgnnlsatlon  engaged  in 
an  indiutry  affecting  commerce  for  n  period 
of  6  years  alter  such  determination  by  the 
Secretary  or  such  conrlcUon.  No  labor  or- 
ganlEatlon  or  olBcer  thereof  shall  knowingly 
permit  any  person  to  assume  or  hold  any 
office  or  paid  position  In  violation  of  this 
subsection. 

I  cannot  find  any  consistency  between 
the  attitude  of  the  Senator  in  wanting 
to  be  broad  in  the  definition  of  "officer" 
and  his  desire  to  be  extremely  explicit 
and  definite  in  section  S05(b),  when  we 
are  talking  about  criminals. 

The  Senator  knows  full  well  that  we 
have  found  abundant  evidence  in  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  of  wrongdolnu  on  the 
part  of  organlBci's  and  International  rep- 
resentatives, business  agents,  and  so 
forth. 

If  we  do  not  close  the  loopholes, 
unions  can  crawl  through  them  by  the 
eonstitutlonul  moans  recognlied  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  merely  wlah  to  tighten 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  feel  that  If 
we  accept  the  Senator's  substitute  for  my 
amendment,  nnd  include  only  constitu- 
tional officers,  and,  speclfloally,  president, 
vice  pt'estdent,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
we  leave  the  next  echelon  of  officials 
free  to  do  anythlnu  they  wish  to  do, 

Mr  KKNNEDY,  I  do  not  nurec  with 
the  Henutoi',  I  think  they  itre  covered, 
either  as  officers,  or  those  perform Ing 
the  functions  of  officers,  or  ns  employees, 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  I  cannot  nuree 
with  the  Brnntor.  because  there  is  no 
definition  of  "tfficer '  In  the  bill,  Every 
other  term  Is  described  and  defined.  We 
do  not  quite  fully  describe  the  term 
'labor  organlziitlon, '  We  will  get  to 
that  In  a  Inter  amendment,  "Employees" 
nnd  others  nre  defined.  Why  can  we  not 
Include  a  definition  of  "officer"  such  as 
my  amendment  suRuests? 

I^et  us  be  complete  about  It.    In  the 
McClellan  committee  Investigations  we 
found  more  wronrdolnR  among  business 
anents,  organizers,  and  International  rep- 
resentatives than  we  found  among  presi-  . 
dents,   vice   presidents,  and   treasurers. 
I  believe  that  without  this  amendment, 
as  I  have  worded  It.  the  bill  will  be  full 
of  loopholes  through  which  these  people 
will  conveniently  and  quickly  be  able  to 
crawl.    I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.   First  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  leRlsUtive  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senaton  answered  to 
their  namei : 


'It 


Alkfn 

FulbrlRht 

Monroney 

Allot* 

Ooldwairr 

Mora* 

Aiidi>rMn 

Uore 

Murton 

Burtlfll 

Oruanlng 

MOMI 

UfHll 

Hart 

Mundt 

Brnnitt 

Hartk* 

Murray 

Bibit 

Haydtn 

Muakla 

BrldgM 

Hflnnmis 

Nfubarger 

Btwh 

Hlcktnloop«r 

O'Mnhonry 

Butirr 

Hill 

Paatort 

Byrd.  V«. 

Holland 

Pruuty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruaka 

Proxmlrt 

Cannon 

Jackion 

Randolph 

C'Hprhart 

Javlta 

RobcrtMon 

CurlMon 

Johnaon.Trx. 

RUHai>ll 

Carroll 

Johnston,  B.C. 

BaltonMtall 

Crm.  N  J. 

Jordan 

Bchoeppel 

Cmut,  H.  Dak. 

KfHtlnir 

Bcott 

ChavM 

K»fauv»r 

Smnther* 

Church 

Kennedy 

Hmlth 

Clark 

Kerr 

Bparkmnn 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Btennia 

Cotton 

Langer 

Symington 

Curtis 

LaiMche 

TalmadKr 

DlrkMD 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Douglat 

McClellau 

WllllBin«.  N.J. 

Dwombak 

McOee 

WllUama.  Del. 

Eftitland 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

KUendvr 

MHgni>*<oii 

YounK.  N   Dak 

KnKle 

Manrneld 

Young,  Ohio 

Xrvin 

Martin 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Faear  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  0(ieen1  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Arizona   will  state   it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  closes 
the  loopholes  which  now  exist  in  the 
conunittee  bill. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  require  busi- 
ness agents,  organizers,  international 
representatives,  members  of  executive 
boards  or  councils,  or  trustees  of  locals, 
to  comply  with  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  is  among  that  group  in 
the  labor  unions  that  most  of  the  bad 
acting  was  found.  There  has  not  been 
too  much  trouble  with  presidents,  vice 
presidents,  and  treasurers  of  locals.  The 
trouble  has  been  found  in  the  lower 
ranks,  among  the  persons  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  persons  who  would  be  ex- 
empt imder  the  Kennedy  amendment 
to  my  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  reads,  in 
part: 

"Offlcer"  of  a  labor  organization  means  any 

constitutional  offlcer — 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  constitution  of 
a  labor  organization  does  not  have  to 
name  an  offlcer;  that  a  labor  organisa- 
tion does  not  have  to  have  offlceri  at  all. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
MtMBohusetts  continues— 

or,  In  th«  KbMHoe  of  oonatltutlonat  ofBctrt, 
any  ptrsoni  p«rformlt)|  the  functlona. 

Yet  In  the  bill  there  Is  no  definition 
of  "functions"  or  no  reference  to  "func- 
tions," 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  to  my  amendment  is  com- 
pletely Inadequate.  It  would  not  close 
the  loopholes  which  I  have  disclosed  exist 
in  S.  1665  at  present.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  vote  analnst  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. Then  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  my  amendment,  which  I  feel 
will  completely  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
Kennedy  bill, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  Pre.sident,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  GOLDWATER,  I  yield. 
Mr,  KEATING.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Kennedy  substitute  would  not.  in 
fact,  add  anything  to  the  definition  of 
"officers,"  in  that  it  does  not  meet  the 
problem  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  namely,  that  any 
union  could  simply,  by  its  constitution, 
provide  for  either  one  offlcer  or  no 
offlcer.  and  thereby  escape  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill? 

Will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  address 
himself  to  that  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator's  contention. 

The  substitute  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1 
would  require,  as  a  maximum,  only  three 
officers — namely,  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  secretary-treasurer.  There 
might  be  four  officers;  but.  as  the  substi- 
tute has  been  worded  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  it  calls  for  only 
three. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield  further, 
let  me  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
New  York  State  has  enacted  the  first 
law  of  its  kind,  I  believe,  which  safe- 
guards union  funds  and  eliminates 
financial  abuses,  whether  practiced  by 
labor  or  management.  Among  the  defi- 
nitions included  in  that  law  are  those  of 
"officer"  and  "agent";  and  all  the  way 
through  that  law  we  find  references  to 
"officers"  and  "agents." 

However,  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, as  I  understand,  refers  only  to  "of- 
ficers," and  does  not  use  the  word 
"agent."    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  ab.solutely  correct. 
Furthermore,  although  the  pending  bill 
refers  to  "officer,"  it  does  not  include  a 
definition  of  "officer." 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  New  York  State 
statute  defines  "officer"  as  any  person 
holding  or  in  fact  performing  or  author- 
ized to  perform  the  functions  of  an  of- 
fice named  or  described  in  the  constitu- 
tion, charter,  articles  of  incorporation, 
articles  of  association,  or  bylaws  of  a 
labor  organization  or  employer  organ- 
ization. 

The  New  York  State  law  then  defines 
"agent"  as  any  person,  other  than  an 


attorney  enttaRcd  In  the  praetlet  of  law, 
who  represents  or  is  authorised  to  repre- 
sent a  labor  organisation  or  employer 
organization,  wholly  or  with  others,  In 
Iti  dealings  with  employers,  employeti. 
members,  employer  organisations,  labor 
organizations,  or  other  persons,  regard- 
less of  whether  his  relationship  to  the 
labor  organization  or  employer  organi- 
sation is  that  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor or  employee. 

If  the  pending  bill  included  a  provi- 
sion sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  those 
categories,  then  I  take  It  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  not  object  to  the 
bill, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  ob- 
ject too  strenuously,  I  believe  that  In 
the  Federal  law  we  should  perhaps  go  a 
little  further  than  the  New  York  State 
law  goes— and  let  me  say  that  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  State  of  New 
York  for  passing  that  law.  I  believe  the 
Federal  law  should  spell  out  the  defini- 
tion of  these  officers,  and  should  define 
the  word  "officer"  In  line  with  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  it  sufficient  merely  to 
use  the  words,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  would 
suggest,  "a  constitutional  offlcer,"  be- 
cau."<e  in  the  Coca-Cola  case  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  held  that  a  union  constitution 
does  not  have  to  have  "officers"  spelled 
out  in  It.  In  fact,  under  the  law  a  union 
organization  needs  no  officers  to  exercise 
its  prcroKatlves. 

Furthermore,  if  we  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Kennedy  substitute,  we  adopt  the 
words  •In  the  absence  of  constitutional 
officers,  any  persons  performing  the 
functions  of  a  president"  and  so  forth. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  what  are  the 
functions  of  a  president?  What  are  the 
functions  of  a  vice  president,  a  secretary, 
or  a  treasurer?  I  think  we  have  those 
functions  in  mind;  but  they  are  not 
spelled  out.  Furthermore,  in  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  hearings  we  found 
that  many  of  the  union  presidents,  vice 
presidents,  .secretaries,  and  treasurers 
were  doing  things  that  would  not  be  the 
function  of  the  president,  the  vice  pres- 
ident, the  secretai-y.  or  the  treasurer  of 
any  corporation  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected. 

So  I  believe  it  necessai-y  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  the  language  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Furthermore,  under 
the  substitute  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  I  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  if  the  union  constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  single  officer,  he  would  be 
the  only  one  who  would  be  covered  by 
the  bill;  and  it  would  be  only  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision  that  the  bill 
would  cover  three  officers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  not  that  result 
in  a  possible  loophole  for  an  ill-inten- 
tioned union  that  desired  to  do  improper 
things?  Would  not  that  be  a  definite 
loophole — when  the  imlon  simply  named 
one  officer,  and  then  had  the  improper 
activities  conducted  by  one  of  the  mi- 
named  officers? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  the  type 
of  loophole  I  have  described,  which  exists 
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1688. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Is  sound  and  should  be  adopted, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arlsona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Z  yield, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  the  Kennedy 
Nubstltute.  would  business  agents  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bill? 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.     No. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  As  the  Senator  realizes, 
as  a  member  of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee, and  as  is  realized  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  even  a  casual  acquaintance 
with  the  evils  which  have  been  disclosed 
by  the  McClellan  Invcstlggtlng  commit- 
tee, a  great  many  of  these  problems  In- 
volve the  business  agents.  '  So,  if  we  ex- 
empt the  business  agents,  we  might  Just 
as  well  forget  about  any  reform  legisla- 
tion whatsoever.  The  notorious  man  by 
the  name  of  Baker,  who  appeared  before 
our  committee,  and  then  took  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  then  took  recourse  to 
going  to  a  hospital,  because  of  either  real 
or  imaginary  ills,  and  has  never  returned 
from  the  hospital,  Is  a  business  agent. 
In  case  after  case  after  case,  the  worst 
thugs  or  crooks  were  business  agents. 
So  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  ac- 
complish any  of  these  reforms  if  we  ex- 
empt business  agents,  and  say  that  they 
are  not  included  in  the  correctives  to  be 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bUl  contains  a 
title  which  deals  with  trusteeships. 
Would  a  trustee  who  was  designated  for 
a  subordinate  labor  union  be  an  offlcer 
under  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  think  it  viUl 
that  such  a  person  be  designated  an  offl- 
cer, imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause such  a  person  performs  many  func- 
tions on  the  basis  of  having  been  desig- 
nated by  the  parent  body.  Yet  he  would 
have  no  responsibility  as  an  offlcer  un- 
less he  was  included  in  the  definition  of 
officer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  would  not 
include  organizers,  business  agents,  re- 
gional directors,  managers,  and  trustees 
of  subordinate  labor  organizations,  as 
well  as  officials  designated  as  or  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer  of  a  labor 
organization. 

In  section  102(a)  of  the  bUl.  which 
deals  with  conflict  of  interest,  those  who 
are  required  to  report  are  only  union  offi. 
cers  and  imion  employees;  and  officers 
need  not  be  imion  employees.  So  this 
proposal  is  gimmicked  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  a  hole  which  is  so  large  that  all 
of  Jimmy  Hoffa's  Teamsters  could  be 
driven  through  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  substitute  is  so  worded  that  a 
union  would  need  only  select  or  elect 
the  officers  named  in  the  substitute,  or 
even  only  the  one  offlcer;  and  then  it 
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oould  name  countless  numbers  of  others 
to  serve  in  any  capaoltles  desired,  or  they 
could  be  called  anything  that  was  desired, 
and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to 
violate  the  law  with  immunity? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
proposed  Kennedy  substitute  would  not 
Include  trustees  named  by  a  union  Itself 
under  section  302(c)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
Eona  recalls,  Is  the  section  which  pro- 
vides for  the  Joint  administration  of 
benefit  and  welfare  funds?  Thus,  the 
section  would  not  cover  such  trustees, 
even  though  they  had  been  named  by  the 
union  itself. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  unless  they 
were  designated  as  an  offlcer,  as  my 
amendment  intends. 

Under  the  language  of  the  Kennedy 
substitute,  they  would  not  be  officers, 
and  would  not  have  to  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  imless  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  within  the  specific  category 
he  has  named. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  or  unless 
they  were  provided  for  by  the  union's 
constitution;  and  we  cannot  require 
union  constitutions  to  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  on  this  subject. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Ken- 
nedy substitute,  and  later  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  un- 
knowingly has  really  missUted  the 
record  in  answering  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  of  other  Senators. 

The  bill  clearly  covers,  in  its  key  pro- 
visions, such  a£  the  conflict-of-interest 
provision,  offlcers  and  employees  of  a 
union. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  any  question 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Co.  case,  we  have  offered  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  officers,  those  per- 
forming the  fimction  of  officers  or  em- 
ployees, shall  be  covered  by  the  key  sec- 
tions of  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  else  in  organized  labor  who 
should  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

Business  agents — and  this  point  was 
raised  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate — are  employees  of  unions,  and 
are  covered  by  the  section  on  conflict  of 
Interest. 

I  do  not  think  it  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  compel  every  supervisor,  fore- 
man, and  all  others  of  that  sort  who  are 
employed  by  every  corporation  in  the 
country  to  sign  a  non-Conmiunlst  affi- 
davit; but  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
All  of  those  who  are  named  In  his 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  would  have  to 
sign,  for  example,  all  the  non-Commu- 
nist affidavits.  If  that  is  done,  I  shall 
also  insist  that  every  supervisor  of  every 
corporation  in  the  Nation  also  be  re- 
quired to  sign  a  non-Commimist  affi- 
davit, and  also  that  every  foreman  sign 
one;  and  in  that  way  we  could  simply 
bury  Washington  in  paper,  if  that  is  the 
Senator's  idea. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  Z  wish  to  finish 
my  statement.  r 

Let  me  go  through  the  bill  section  by 
section  where  references  to  "offlcers"  are    ' 
made. 

On  page  0,  section  102,  in  which  the 
conflict  of  interests  U  dealt  with,  the 
language  reads: 

Xvtry  offletr  of  a  Igbor  orgsnlMUon  tn- 
gagsd  in  tn  induttry  afrsctlnf  oommtrot,  and 
tvfry  smployM  of  such  a  labor  organisation 
*  *  *  wtio  rcetlvta  wagta,  salary.  txptnMs 
or  othar  allowanow  In  axoMs  of  $6,000  •  •  • 
■hall  flla  with  tha  Saorttwy  a  signad  raport. 

Relating  to  the  conflict  of  interest. 

The  substitute  would  add  an  additional 
definition  which  Z  am  not  sure  is  neces- 
sary, but  Z  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
brought  up  the  question.  The  substitute 
provides  that  every  offlcer  or  one  who 
performs  the  functions  of  a  president, 
vice  president,  or  secretary-treasurer 
shall  make  such  a  report.  I  do  not 
think  that  leaves  out  anyone. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  section  which  re- 
lates to  the  question.  That  is  found  on 
page  26,  line  7: 

It  ahall  b«  unlawful  for  any  labor  organlBa- 
tlon.  or  for  any  person  acting  at  an  offlcer, 
agent,  representative,  or  employee  of  such 
labor  organization,  to  demand  or  accept  from 
the  operator  of  any  motor  vehicle. 

This  language  deals  with  a  fee  for  \m- 
loading.  It  seems  to  me  that  section  is 
very  clear. 

Let  us  proceed  to  page  35  of  the  bill, 
which  deals  with  elections.  I  read  from 
line  4,  section  301: 

Every  national  or  international  labor  or- 
ganization engaged  in  an  industry  affecting 
commerce,  except  a  federation  of  national 
or  international  labor  organizations,  sbaU 
elect  the  offlcers  named  in  its  constitution 
and  the  members  of  its  executive  board  or 
similar  governing  body. 

If  the  substitute  is  adopted,  it  would 
make  the  definition  extremely  clear  and 
precise.  I  would  not  want  named  all  the 
persons  enumerated  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  which 
would  be  imnecessary  and  not  called  for 
in  view  of  the  extremely  generous  lan- 
guage which  is  proposed  defining  those 
offlcers. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
call  attention  appears  on  page  36,  line  5: 

Offlcers  of  intermediate  bodies,  such  as 
general  oomniittees.  system  boards.  Joint 
boards,  Joint  councils,  or  other  associations 
of  labor  organizations  as  defined,  shall  be 
elected. 

Once  again,  that  is  an  extremely  gen- 
erous definition  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot. 

Lastly,  on  page  53,  line  9  of  the  bill, 
appears  the  following  language: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  organi- 
zation, its  offlcers,  agents,  representatives, 
or  employees,  to  fine,  suspend,  expel,  or 
otherwise  discipline  any  of  its  members  for 
exercising  any  right  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  concerned, 
but  I  must  say  I  think  we  have  dealt 
completely  and  effectively  with  all  the 
persons  who  should  be  dealt  with  in 
this  section.    If  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senator  from  Arizona  should  be  adopted, 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  rewritten  from 
top  to  bottom.  I  think  those  who  are 
officers  of  a  union  or  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  officers  or  those  who  are  acting 
in  an  executive  capacity  are  dealt  with 
in  my  proposal.  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  sunendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Why  Is  it,  that 
when  the  Senator  gets  into  the  criminal 
sections  of  the  bill,  he  is  very  specific  in 
spelling  out  who  can  and  who  cannot  be 
employed  by  a  union?  I  refer  to  section 
305(b): 


No  person  who,  after  a  hearing  on  a  writ- 
ten record,  la  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  failed  to  file  any  Information  re- 
quired by  title  I  or  title  II.  after  written 
notice  by  the  Secretary  directing  him  to  file 
and  no  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  violation  of  title  I  or  title  II  shall  serve 
as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member  of 
any  executive  board  or  similar  governing 
body,  buslneM  agent.  International  repre- 
sentative, manager,  paid  organizer,  or  other 
paid  employee  of  a  labor  organization — 

And  SO  on  and  so  on.  When  the  bill  Is 
so  specific  in  that  regard,  why  can  it  not 
be  specific  in  defining  "officer,"  which 
definition  does  not  exist  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
swer. We  have  covered  the  definition  of 
"officers"  and  "employees."  We  do  not 
mean  every  employee  in  every  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  subject  to  the  very 
sharp  prohibition  against  being  employed 
by  a  labor  organization  if  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony.  Therefore,  we 
have  referred  to  those  who,  in  the  public 
Interest,  should  be  denied  employment  in 
a  labor  organization;  but  we  do  not  ex- 
empt anyone. 

We  use  the  term  "officers"  and  "em- 
ployees '  in  relation  to  conflict  of  interest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  extremely  broad 
Inclusion.  We  do  not  want  to  say  that 
no  labor  organization  shall  hire  as  an 
employee  any  one  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  but  that  he  shall  be 
prohibited  from  employment  In  certain 
definite,  sensitive  categories.  That  is  the 
reason  this  language  is  used. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
bill  reference  is  made  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees. I  agree  with  him.  but  there  is 
no  definition  of  "officer."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  union  constitutions 
do  not  have  to  name  officers.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  going  to  plug  that  loophole 
if  a  union  does  not  have  an  officer,  or  has 
merely  one  officer.  An  officer  does  not 
have  to  be  an  employee  of  the  imion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  say  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  performed 
a  sei-vice  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  In  order  that 
no  question  can  be  raised,  we  say  "officers 
or  those  performing  the  functions  of  offi- 
cers or  employees."  I  think  that  defini- 
tion is  all  inclusive. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Where  Is  there  to 
be  found  in  the  bill  a  description  of  the 
functions  of  a  president,  vice  president, 
and  so  forth? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  of  the 
Secretary  in  determining  who  is  an  officer 
or  who  is  performing  the  functions  of  an 
officer  or  employee.  We  assume  that 
men  who  are  reasonable  and  intelligent 
can  make  a  perfectly  clear  determination 
as  to  who  those  persons  are.  The  Secre- 
tary is  empowered  to  issue  regulations  in 
this  field. 

In  my  opinion.  I  think  the  Senators 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  dealing 
with  what  may  be  a  real  problem.  I 
think  we  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  Coca-Cola  case,  if  that  is  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  Sena- 
tor is  going  away  beyond  that  problem 
and  making  many  persons  in  various 
organizations  subject  to  many  require- 
ments, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  set  them  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  my 
case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  both  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Under  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  would 
an  organizer  be  an  officer? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  an  organizer 
would  be  an  employee,  unless  the  organ- 
izer was  performing  the  functions  of  an 
officer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  an  organizer 
perform  the  functions  of  an  officer?  It 
was  brought  out  before  our  committee 
that  sometimes  a  president  is  in  fact 
nothing,  and  that  a  business  organizer 
sometimes  runs  the  show. 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  In  that  case  he  is  an 
officer  or  is  performing  the  functions  of 
an  officer  or  is  an  employee.  I  think  he 
comes  within  one  of  those  categories. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion in  which  I  am  Interested.  I  do  not 
care  if  the  Goldwater  amendment,  as 
such,  is  adopted.  I  want  to  determine 
whether  the  substitute  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  actually  Includes 
persons  who  exercise  authority,  power, 
and  influence  in  the  execution  of  the 
policies.  afTairs,  and  administration  of  a 
union.  • 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  that  be  so,  then 
I  think  the  language  is  sufficient.  But 
if  the  substitute  does  not  include  those 
persons,  there  should  be  a  clarification 
and  a  definition  of  what  an  officer  is. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  order  to  establish 
such  legislative  history  as  it  Is  possible 
to  establish,  I  wish  to  say  categorically 
it  does.  It  seems  to  me  the  definition  we 
have  proposed  completely  meets  the 
problem  of  those  who  do  not  hold  the 
constitutional  position  of  officer,  but  who 
assume  directorship  or  leadership  in  an 
organization.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
substitute  to  deal  with  that  problem. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  function 
of  the  organization  in  an  administrative 
or  executive  capacity  are  included.  In 
my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  that. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  term  "offlcer 
of  a  \9i\aoT  organization"  means  any  con- 
stitutional officer.  That  would  include 
those  who  are  actually  named  In  the 
constitution  of  the  organization,  I  take  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whoever  is  named 
in  the  constitution — the  president,  vice 

president,      and      secretai-y-treasurer 

would  be  included  in  the  Senators  defi- 
nition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  It  Is  said,  "or 
in  the  absence  of  constitutional  oflBcers." 
I  would  strike  that  provision.  If  we  want 
to  be  all  inclusive.  We  should  strike 
that  provision  and  simply  say.  "or  any 
persons  performing  the  functions  of  the 
president,  vice  president,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  a  labor  organization."  If 
we  say  "in  the  absence  of  '  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  in  only  one  name  and 
the  whole  amendment  would  be  ineffec- 
tive. 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  When  It  Is  stated,  "in  the 
absence  of,"  it  means  the  absence  of  the 
constitutional  naming  of  officers.  There 
is  no  reason  we  should  squabble  about 
this  matter.  We  can  draft  language  to 
do  what  apparently  all  of  us  want  to  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  what 
I  would  regard,  at  least,  the  right  thing 
to  do  in  this  matter;  which  Ib  to  make 
the  penalty  statutes  and  other  provisions 
apply  to  the  officers  or  to  the  persons 
who  are  exercising  the  functions  of 
officers. 

I  think  the  point  Just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  sound  one. 
namely,  that  the  substitute,  as  worded, 
would  limit  its  application  to  anjrone 
other  than  the  charter  or  constitutional 
officers  In  the  case  or  cases  where  the 
constitutional  officers  were  absent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, I  think  he  Is  quite  correct 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  strike  out  of  the  amend- 
ment, after  the  words  "constitutional 
officer."  the  term  "or  in  the  absence  of 
constitutional  officers"  and  substitute  the 
word  "and."  which  would  make  the 
amendment  read: 

"Officer"  of  a  labor  organisation  means 
any  constitutional  offlcer  and  any  persons 
performing  the  functions  of  a  president,  vice 
president,  and  secreUry-treasurer  of  a  labor 
organization. 


Mr.   GOLDWATER.       Mr.     President. 

will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Even  «ith  the 
correction  made,  there  are  not  included 
the  very  persons  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee has  shown  to  be  the  worrt  actors  in 
the  labor  movement.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  maximum  of  three  officers 
under  the  proposed  language. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Please  let  me 
finish.  The  language  does  not  Include 
an  organizer,  international  representa- 
tive, and  other  persons  acting  for  the 
union,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
usually  elected  officers  of  the  union. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
permit  me  to  reply,  we  do  use  the  term 
"every  officer  and  employee."  The  men 
the  Senator  just  named  rire  employees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  they  are  not 
necessarily  employees.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  those  men  do  not  have  to  lie 
employees  in  order  to  occupy  those  posi- 
tions. In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee  hearings  we  have 
found  dozens  of  cases  where  such  men 
are  not  related  to  the  union  but  are  per- 
forming the  functions,  if  we  want  to  use 
that  word. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  permit 
me  to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  will  say  I 
completely  accept  and  approve  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
in  offering  the  amendment.  I  believe 
that  statement  can  l>e  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
for  I  think  he  also  completely  approves 
it,  if  I  have  understood  his  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  sections  as 
section  305,  which  applies  to  the  service 
of  convicted  persons  within  the  official 
personnel  or  the  group  of  critical  em- 
ployees of  a  union  organization,  are 
ample  in  their  designation  of  individuals. 
Per  instance,  that  particular  section  de- 
scril>es  as  those  who  are  affected : 

An  offlcer.  director,  trustee,  member  of  any 
executive  board  or  similar  ^'Overnlng  body, 
business  agent,  manager,  organizer,  or  other 
employee  of  a  labor  organization  (other  than 
an  employee  performing  exclusively  clerical 
or  custodial  duties) . 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  about  as  general 
and  as  broad  as  anyone  could  ask. 

The  question  I  desire  to  address  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
this:  Are  there  any  other  provisions  with 
regard  to  applying  penalties  and  restric- 
tions because  of  an  Improper  record  or 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, to  which  the  Senator  can  direct 
our  attention,  in  which  the  wording  Is 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  cover  all  the 
classifications  of  both  officers  and  critical 
employees  who  should  be  Included  within 
such  provisions? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  refer  to 
the  sections  covering  trusteeships  and 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Section  102(a), 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  8. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  the  conflict 
of  interest  section. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  correct. 
The  conflict  of  interest  section  is  one. 

The  conflict  of  Interest  section  re- 
quires reporting,  but  does  not  require  it 
of  the  men  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
as  being  Included  in  section  305.  In 
other  words,  a  part  of  my  argtmient  is 


that  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  willing  to  be  explicit  in  section  305(b) 
he  should  be  willing  to  be  explicit 
throughout  the  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  section  102(a), 
the  conflict  of  interest  section. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
state  again  the  subsecUon  to  which  he 
has  referred? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to  section  102(a),  which  begins 
at  the  bottom  of  page  8  and  continues 
on  the  top  of  page  9.  It  is  the  conflict 
of  interest  section. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  refers  to  "every 
offlcer"  and  "every  employee  of  such  a 
latx)r  organization" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  "Who  received  wages, 
salary,"  and  so  forth  "in  excess  of 
$5,000."  Does  the  Senator  think  that 
wording  is  not  sufficiently  broad? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  do. 
In  addition,  we  have  learned  of  many 
instances  in  which  these  hoodlums  have 
been  paid  less  than  $5,000.  That  in  it- 
self would  prove  the  language  would 
provide  another  loophole. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say: 

Every  offlcer  of  a  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce, 
and  every  employee  of  such  a  labor  organi- 
zation. 

My  argument  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  the  constitution  of  a 
union  does  not  have  to  make  any  provi- 
sion for  officers  A  labor  organization 
can  be  a  labor  organization  without  hav- 
ing a  president  or  any  other  officer.  A 
labor  organization  which  wanted  to  do 
so  could  op>erate  without  officers  and 
would  not  have  to  report  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  102(a).  However,  If 
we  include,  as  my  amendment  provides, 
a  definition  of  "officer"  in  the  bill,  then 
we  would  cover  the  entire  bill  and  not 
simply  section  305(b). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  another  sec- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  wishes  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  refer  the  Sena- 
tor to  section  107.  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  19.  of  the  bill.  This  section 
covers  loans.     It  says: 

No  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce  shall  make  directly  or 
indirectly  any  loan  or  loans  to  any  offlcer  or 
employee  of  such  organization  which  results 
In  a  total  Indebtedness  on  the  part  of  such 
offlcer  or  employee  to  the  labor  organization 
In  excess  of  $1,500. 
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Again,  we  could  have  the  hypothetical 
union  without  an  officer.  Loans  could 
be  made  to  members,  who  might  be  as- 
simied  to  be  the  hea<ls  of  a  group  or  to 
be  performing  some  function  In  the  or- 
ganization, yet  they  would  not  have  to 
repKJrt  under  the  bill.  Again,  an  officer 
does  not  have  to  be  an  employee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  he  thinks  that  provision  should 
be  extended  to  include  the  members 
also? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  not  the 
members.  There  Is  another  provision 
in  the  bill  which  refers  to  members  and, 
I  think,  refers  to  loans  up  to  $250.  That 
is  a  reporting  requirement  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  refer  to  another  section  he  feels 
is  in  the  same  category? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  21,  section  109(b) ,  which 
reads: 

When  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  labor 
organization  has  been  convicted  of  embez- 
zling, stealing,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully 
abstracting  or  converting  to  his  own  use  .>r 
the  use  of  another  any  money  or  property 
of  the  labor  organization  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  and  the  labor 
organization  or  Its  governing  board  or  officers 
refuse  or  fall  to  suo  to  recover  such  money 
or  property  or  the  value  of  the  same  within 
six  calendar  months  after  l>eing  requested  to 
do  so  by  any  member  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, any  member  of  the  labor  organization 
may  sue  the  convicted  officer  or  employee — 

And  so  forth.  Again,  who  is  an  offlcer? 
We  could  have  a  hypothetical  union, 
without  an  offlcer.  We  could  have  a 
union  with  one  officer  provided  imder  the 
constitution,  as  called  for  in  the  Ken- 
nedy suljstitute,  or  we  could  have  three 
officers,  required,  in  the  absence  of  a 
constitutional  officer,  in  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Some  one  else  would  be  perfdrming 
the  functions  of  responsibility  of  an  offi- 
cer, and  would  not  have  to  make  a  re- 
port. But  in  the  absence  of  a  definition 
of  "officer"  it  is  my  belief  that  none  of 
the  reporting  sections  have  any  validity. 
because  unions  could  be  so  organized  as 
to  get  completely  around  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  not  all  the  vari- 
ous individuals  Usted  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  other  than  officers,  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  word  "em- 
ployee"? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  not  imless 
they  are  on  the  payroll.  We  foimd  case 
after  case  in  the  McClellan  committee 
hearings  in  which  they  were  not  on  the 
payroll.  An  officer  does  not  have  to  be 
an  employee.  An  offlcer  can  be  from 
another  union,  as  we  foimd  in  the  most 
recent  hearings.  An  officer  does  not 
even  have  to  be  related  to  the  union 
actively.  In  many  cases  offlcers  are  not 
even  members. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
have  other  sections  in  mind? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  page  30,  section  201,  the  trustee- 
ship section.  Trustees,  under  the  Ken- 
nedy substitute,  would  not  be  offlcers. 
Nor  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to 
be  offlcers,  imless  the  constitution  so 
provided. 

Again,  the  constitution  does  not  have 
to  name  any  officer;  but  in  the  absence 
of  them  the  Kennedy  substitute  would 
provide  for  the  president,  vice  president, 
and  secretary-treasurer;  and  yet  the 
trustee,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  union,  who  is  actually  operating" 
the  union  while  it  is  imder  trusteeship, 
would  not  have  to  make  reports. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  was  impressed,  ai>ove 
all,  by  the  comment  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1 
to  the  eflfect  that  certain  sections,  m- 
cluding,  for  example,  the  non-Commu- 
nist oath  section,  would  be  made  to 
apply,  in  the  event  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  adopted, 
much  more  generally,  much  more  widely. 
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and  to  a  much  larger  group  of  Individ- 
uals than  is  intended  by  the  act.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  comment  upon  that 
particular  situation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  was  al- 
most complete  unanimity  in  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  removing  the  non- 
Communist  oath  entirely,  and  not  mak- 
ing it  apply  to  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment. I  subscribed  to  that  proposal. 
However,  it  did  not  prevaU  in  committee, 
and  probably  would  n6e«prevail  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  amend- 
atory language  which  would  exclude 
those  persons  from  signing  a  non-Com- 
munist oath,  if  the  non-Communist  oath 
provision  remains  a  part  of  Senate  bill 
1555.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wishes  to  do  so,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  extend  the  non- 
Communist  oath  requirement  to  super- 
intendents, foremen,  and  so  forth,  on 
down  the  line.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  who  is  a  real  American  would  ob- 
ject to  signing  a  non-Communist  oath. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  give 
an  example  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was 
not  a  member  of  a  union,  and  would  not 
be  covered?  The  Senator  stated  that 
many  cases  were  disclosed  in  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  hearings  in  which  per- 
sons exercised  this  Icind  of  power  without 
being  members  of  unions.  However, 
such  a  person  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  example  is 
sufficient.  I  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker, 
who  was  operating  as  an  organizer.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  he  did  not  belong 
to  any  particular  union. 

The  last  case  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge was  the  one  involving  the  feather 
business  in  Chicago.  We  found  a  man 
who  was  not  in  the  union,  but  who  was 
controlling  the  union. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No  doubt  Baker  was 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
a.s  an  oi-ganizer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  specific  cases.  I  can  submit  them. 
I  have  a  book  full  of  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  concerned  about,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  persons  we  are  talking 
about,  whom  we  wish  to  reach,  are  either 
ofHcers,  performing  the  functions  of  offi- 
cers, or  are  employees.  The  Senator 
says  that  the  McClellan  committee  hear- 
ings revealed  that  many  persons  were 
outside  that  category.  As  an  example 
he  cites  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  an  employee 
of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  man  involved  in  the 
last  case  to  which  I  refer.  He  was  not 
officially  connected  with  the  imion,  yet 
he  controlled  several  unions  in  Chicago. 
The  case  Involved  feather  merchants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  be  more  spe- 
cific. What  was  his  function?  Who 
ras  he?  What  was  his  relationship  to 
the  union? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  had  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  union. 


Mr  KENNEDY.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  union? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teamsters  Union,  but  he  con- 
trolled locals  other  than  his  own.  All 
the  locals  in  the  community  were  be- 
holden to  him.  A  union  not  related  to 
the  Teamsters,  but  connected  with  the 
feather  business,  came  under  his  con- 
trol.    I  forget  his  name. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  was  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Teamsters  Union? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  sat 
through  the  hearings,  as  I  did. 

Let  me  cite  one  further  example,  that 
of  Prank  Brewster. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Prank  Brewster  was 
a  member  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teamsters,  and  he  was  a  vice  president 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  He  would  be 
definitely  an  officer.  He  would  be  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Senator's  bill,  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters  would  not  be  a  la- 
bor organization.  That  is  another  sub- 
ject which  we  exp>ect  to  discuss. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
wholly  inaccurate.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  our  definition  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. We  discussed  this  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  year.  According 
to  the  language  on  page  51,  line  5,  among 
other  things — 

A  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce — 

Includes  a  labor  organization  which — 

(5)  is  a  conference.  Joint  board.  Joint 
council,  or  other  association  or  aggregation 
of  labor  organizations,  as  heretofore  defined, 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  International 
labor  organization  other  than  a  State  or  local 
central  body. 

The  Senator  has  cited  the  example  of 
Mr.  Baker,  who  was  an  employee.  He 
has  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  Brewster, 
who  was  an  officer ;  and  he  has  cited  the 
example  of  an  unnamed  man  operating 
among  certain  feather  merchants. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
wishes,  I  shall  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  40  volumes  of  McClellan  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  refresh  his  mem- 
ory as  to  these  cases. 

The  Senator  has  gotten  completely 
away  from  the  point.  For  some  reason 
or  other  he  does  not  wish  to  include  in 
the  bill  the  very  people  who  have  caused 
the  trouble,  the  very  level  of  people  who 
have  been  causing  the  trouble,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  before  the  McClellan 
committee.  Those  people  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senator's  bill,  or  in  his 
substitute  for  my  amendment.  That  is 
the  whole  ca.se. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  and  1 
differ  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  reach  is  a  union  official, 
rather  than  an  officer,  who  is  exercising 
the  governing  authority,  even  though  he 
does  not  preside  over  meetings,  as  would 
a  president  or  vice  president,  does  not 
have  financial  records,  as  a  secretary- 
treasurer  would  have,  and  does  not  have 


administrative  or  membership  records, 
as  would  a  secretary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  differ  in  in- 
tention. I  suggest  that  the  change 
which  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
is  willing  to  make  go  a  little  further,  by 
adding,  at  the  end  of  the  category  he 
has  now  written,  the  words  "or  exer- 
cising governing  or  executive  functions 
therein."  If  we  did  that,  we  would  in- 
clude anyone,  regardless  of  whether  he 
qualifies.  In  ultimate  effect  or  in  name, 
as  an  officer,  such  as  a  president,  vice 
president,  secretary -treasurer,  or  secre- 
tary. It  would  include  everyone  m-ho 
actually  exercises  any  governing  or  ex- 
ecutive functions. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation  for  a 
moment.  First,  the  only  thing  that 
would  be  affected  would  be  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit.  Perhaps  more 
persons  would  have  to  file  a  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  that,  if,  in  the  ulti- 
mate end,  we  are  tr>'ing  to  reach  those 
who  really  control  the  unions,  and  exer- 
cise governing  or  executive  functions, 
although  I  must  say  I  agree  with  my 
other  colleagues,  that  we  would  rather 
have  the  power  exercised  completely. 
We  wish  to  deal  with  the  man  who  con- 
trols the  union,  whether  or  not  he  per- 
forms the  functions  of  an  officer. 

The  only  other  complication  that 
might  ensue  is  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  elections.  I  have  asked  the  staff 
which  handled  the  bill  regarding  that 
point.  This  is  an  Important  point  for  the 
purpose  of  the  legislative  record.  The 
staff  confirms  my  view  that,  notwith- 
standing the  definition  of  the  word  "of- 
ficer '  now  in  the  bill,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  elect  all  these  people,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  elec- 
tion is  confined  to  constitutional  officers, 
which  is  another  legal  definition,  not  this 
one. 

Hence  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  might  well  accept  this 
point,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  if  it  will— and  I  hope  ^ 
will— and  thus  meet  the  criteria  which 
have  been  established  in  the  McClellan 
committee  hearings,  without  materially 
jeopaidizing  the  bill  and  causing  it  to 
break  down  because  of  administrative 
difficulties  or  becau.se  of  the  proliferation 
of  some  papers  which  must  be  signed.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     What     we    are 
trying  to  do  is  to  reach  the  people  who 
are  actually  running  the  union. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  provide  "any  person  who  per- 
forms the  functions  of  president,  vice 
president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  any 
other  executive  or  governing  functions 
of  a  labor  organization"? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  use  the 
word  "any."  I  did  not  want  to  use  either 
"any"  or  "material."  I  would  prefer  to 
state  simply  "performs  executive  or  gov- 
erning functions." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
accept  the  language  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wishes  to  speak. 
We  would  like  to  examine  the  proposed 
language  further,  to  determine  whether 
it  is  too  far-reaching. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  calling  attention  to  this  problem, 
because  of  the  danger  of  a  court  giving 
a  strained  construction  to  the  term 
"Officer"  if  no  further  definition  is  pro- 
vided. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
KEDY  I  affords  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problem,  because  it  covers  any  person 
performing  the  functions  of  an  executive 
officer.  I  am  very  much  impres.sed  by 
the  breadth  of  the  definition  of  those  who 
are  covered  by  the  act  in  most  cases  and 
also  by  the  specific  nature  of  the  defini- 
tion dealing  with  those  rendered  in- 
eligible for  positions  of  authority  by  rea- 
son of  their  criminal  records. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  extremely 
broad  bill.  Most  of  its  provisions  apply 
not  only  to  those  who  ai-e  officers  of 
unions  but  also  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployees of  unions.  It  provides  in  most 
cases  that  the  provisions  would  apply  not 
only  to  officers,  but  to  employees,  except 
those  who  are  acting  In  a  custodial  or 
clerical  capacity.  The  relating  to  offi- 
cei-s  and  employers  words  are  about  as 
broad  as  they  can  be  made.  They  are 
not  even  restricted  to  employees  who  are 
exercising  the  powers  Of  an  agent.  On 
the  contrary,  anyone  who  is  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  union  is  included,  except 
those  who  are  discharging  custodial  or 
clerical  duties.  Where  a  distinction  is 
necessary  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  a  record  of  criminal  convictions, 
the  bill  is  specific  In  pomting  out  those 
in  exact  terms  It  includes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachuieits  meets  In 
full  measure  the  problem  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called  by  the  able 
and  di-stlngulshed  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

While  I  am  on  the  fioor,  I  should  like 
to  commend  both  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  the  untiring  zeal 
and  industry  which  they  have  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  tJiIs  proposed 
legislation.  Both  of  them  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  for  their  work. 

Ml.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  read  the 
language  which,  I  understand,  the  Setui- 
lor  from  New  York  is  suggesting : 

Except  In  section  112,  the  term  "officer" 
means  any  constitutional  offlcer.  and  any 
p?rson  authorized  to  perform  the  functions 
«'f  president,  vice  president,  secretary- 
ire;isurer.  or  other  executive  or  governing 
functions  of  a  labor  organization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  sounds  all  right 
to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
a  vote  is  had  on  the  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  one  hole  in  the  form  in 
which  the  amendment  is  now  written.  It 
states,  "president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary-treasurer." Under  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  conviction  under 
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section  302  tc)  has  been  set  aside  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  a  trustee' 
even  though  elected  by  the  union,  is  not 
an  <rfBcial  of  the  union.  Therefore  I 
would  suggest,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  called  upon  to  interpret  this 
language,  it  would  strictly  apply  it  to  a 
secretary-treasurer,  and  would  not  apply 
it  to  a  secretary  or  a  treasurer  indi- 
vidually. I  would  therefore  suggest  that 
in  the  language  we  provide  for  "presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer." and  so  forth.  This  would  meet 
the  objection  I  have  in  mind 

Mr.    KENNEDY.     The    Senator    sug- 
gests 'secretary-treasurer,  or  secretary"? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     No;    'secretary,  treas- 
urer." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  sug- 
gests: "president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  or  other  executive  or 
governing  functions,"  and  so  forth' 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  we  have 
that  read  again? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  read.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  may  be 
rescinded  and  that  my  substitute  may  be 
withdrawn.  On  twhalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr,  JavitsI 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER  I ,  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  that  done,  as  we  have  now 
solved  the  problem  which  my  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  solve.  Therefore 
I  withdraw  my  amendment  In  favor  of 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoi-k  I  Mr.  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ] ,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  oixlered.  The  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  page  51, 
between  lines  1 1  and  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(k)  Except  In  section  112  the  term  "officer" 
means  any  constitutional  officer,  and  any 
person  authorized  to  perform  the  functions 
of  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  or  other  executive  or  governing 
functions  of  a  labor  organization. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  rescinded,  and  the  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  tram.  Massachusetts. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

,  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I 
think  that  if  we  continue  to  act  in  the 
same  spirit,  in  an  effort  to  get  our  work 
done  without  acrimony  and  with  pleas- 
antness all  around,  we  will  end  with  a 
much  better  bill  than  we  have  now 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  quorum  caU  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
hold  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Moss  in  the  chaii) .  Without  objecUon 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  19th  day  of  February,  I  introduced 
S.  1137,  a  bill  carefully  considered  and 
designed  to  provide  effective  remedies  for 
some  of  the  perversion  of  decent  union- 
ism and  flagrant  exploitations  and 
abuses  that  have  been  exposed  by  more 
than  1,200  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
and  testified  before  the  Senate  select 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12,  I  introduced  four  more  bills — S.  1384 
S.  1385.  S.  1386.  and  S.  1387.  These  four 
bills  deal  with  important  revisions  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  and  are  designed 
to  prohibit  organizational  and  recogni- 
tional  picketing,  secondary  boycotts,  hot 
cargo  contracts,  and  the  no  man's  land 
problem.  The  latter  four  measures  I 
intend  to  offer  as  separate  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  may  say, 
although  I  think  the  Record  is  already 
clear  about  it.  it  is  not  by  choice  that 
I  have  adopted  the  procedure  I  shall 
follow  in  offering  certain  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill.  I  took  the  position 
in  the  beginning,  and  at  the  time  the 
several  bills  on  this  subject  were  intro- 
duced, that  the  better  legislative  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  strike  from  S.  1555 
all  provisions  dealing  with  amendments 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  particularly 
title  VI  of  the  bill.  That  issue  was  re- 
solved yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  substantial  vote.  Title  VI  re- 
mains in  the  bill.  Title  VI  deals  with 
revisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  ideas  about  how 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  should  be  revLsed 
are  invited  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  my  considered  judgment  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  only  the  first  five  titles  of  the 
bill,  or  a  bill  dealing  with  corruption  and 
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maladministration  In  union  affairs. 
That  is  the  most  pressing  and  vital  issue 
In  the  labor-management  relations  field 
at  this  time.  Corruption  wholesale  ia 
being  perpetrated,  maladministration 
and  mismanagement  are  taking  place  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  some  places 
human  beings  are  being  virtually  en- 
slaved; and  it  is  compelling  that  Con- 
gress take  notice  of  the  fact. 

Rather  than  try  to  load  the  bill  down 
with  controversial  issues.  I  thought  the 
Senate  should  adhere  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  bill,  and  try  to  enact  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  problems  to  which 
I  have  referred;  and  then  later  consider 
separate  legislation  designed  to  revise 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  take  up  all  con- 
troversial issues  with  respect  to  its  re- 
vision, resolve  them  on  their  merits,  and 
pass  Judgment  on  them  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  Unhappily,  that 
was  not  done. 

Whether  the  retention  of  title  VI  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  revisions  it  contains, 
and  such  amendments  in  that  area  as 
may  now  be  added  to  the  bill,  will  jeop- 
ardize the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  I  do 
not  know.  But  those  who  favor  amend- 
ments or  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  have  no  alternative  but  to  seek  to 
have  adopted  amendments  which  they 
think  important  when  the  occasion  is  of- 
fered for  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

It  will  not  be  the  first  amendment  I 
Shall  offer  to  the  bill,  but  the  second  or 
certainly  the  third  amendment  will  be 
to  revise  certain  sections  or  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  shall  either  offer  S.  1137— which  is 
the   original   bill   I   introduced — as   an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  all  of  S.  1555,  or  I  shall  offer  sub- 
stantial provisions  of  S.  1137  as  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  substitutes  for 
certain    sections   and    provisions    of    S. 
1555.     I  shall  also  offer  other  amend- 
ments that  I  deem  necessary  to  make  S. 
1555  a  strong  and  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation, one  that  will  get  results  and  do 
the  Job  that  is  needed,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  done  by  the  will, 
consent,  and  approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  in  an  unhappy 
situation.    I  had  hoped  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  would  be  such  a  bill  as 
I  could  support  enthusiastically,  without 
qualification  or  reservation.    I  had  hoped 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
any  amendments  to  It  which  went  be- 
yond technical  revisions.    I  had  hoped 
amendments  would  not  have  to  be  of- 
fered  to  deal  with  the  substance  and 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Unhappily,    in    my    humble   Judgment, 
there  is  not  before  the  Senate  a  bill  we 
can  accept  without  trying  our  best  to 
amend  it  in  some  vital  particulars. 

I  have  said  that  I  believed  the  bill  was 
Inadequate  in  some  areas.  I  find  the 
views  I  hold  are  shared  by  many,  many 
persons  throughout  this  country.  I  base 
that  statement  on  the  letters  I  am  receiv- 
ing daily  and  constantly,  which  state  in 
effect.  "Please  do  something  to  strength- 
en the  Kennedy  bill.  Please  offer  and 
fight  for  your  own  bill  or  bills  to  deal 
with  this  problem." 


It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal pleasure,  indeed,  and  I  would  have 
much  preferred,  to  defend  every  title, 
every  section,  and  every  provision  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  would  have  been  happy 
to  say  that  it  needed  no  strengthening 
and  needed  no  revision.  I  would  have 
been  happy  to  say.  "Let  us  forget  about 
amending  it.  Let  us  pass  it,  make  it 
law.  make  it  effective,  and  get  results." 
But  when  I  received  letters,  telegrams, 
and  telephone  calls  urging  that  the 
pending  measure  be  strengthened.  I  had 
to  remind  those  from  other  States  who 
contacted  me  that  I  could  not  have  my 
bills  passed,  that  I  could  not  amend  the 
pending  bill,  that  I  could  not  fight  their 
battles  alone,  and  that  I  would  have  to 
have  the  help  of  their  Senators,  if  I  was 
to  be  successful. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am 
taking  the  position  I  am  asuming  today. 
I  have  occupied  a  position  in  the  Senate 
which  carries  with  it  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  great  honor;  that  is,  to  be  the 
chairman  of  a  select  committee  which 
was  created  more  than  2  years  ago  and 
given  an  assignment,  a  duty  to  iierform. 
a  mission  to  carry  out  for  this  great 
body,  namely,  to  inquire  into  the  crim- 
inal actions  and  improiier  practices 
which  might  be  going  on  in  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

For  some  26  months  the  committee  has 
functioned,  and  it  is  functioning  in  the 
27th  month.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  functioned  effectively.  I  know  it 
has  functioned  constantly.  I  doubt  if 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  Government 
any  committee  has  ever  worked  harder 
and  produced  more  in  the  same  length 
of  time  that  this  committee  has  been  in 
existence.  Certainly  credit  is  due  to  the 
Members  who  compose  the  committee, 
who  have  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  been  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
perform  merely  the  ordinary  duties  asso- 
ciated with  the  oflBce  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States. 

The  evidence  is  recorded  In  many  vol- 
umes of  testimony.  I  think  there  are 
now  about  45  volimies  of  public  hearings. 
After  hearing  more  than  1,200  witnesses, 
I  believe  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country  today  that  the  committee 
has  produced  a  record,  which  it  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  entire 
Congress,  and  which  gives  the  facts  and 
the  information  the  Congress  wanted 
and  needed  so  that  it  might  be  informed 
as  to  what  is  happening,  and  so  that  it 
might  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  order  to  legis- 
late intelligently  to  remedy  and  to  cor- 
rect conditions,  where  such  correction 
was  indicated  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  say— and  I  say  it 
without  fear  of  successful  challenge — 
that  if  the  Senate  does  not  now  and  if 
the  Congress  does  not  now  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  this  problem 
effectively  and  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  get  results — if  it  does  not  do  it.  and 
if  it  will  not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord the  select  committee  has  presented 
to  the  Senate— then  it  will  not  do  it  if  we 
double  the  record.  The  record  is  avail- 
able. If  we  do  not  pass  appropriate 
legislation,  and  if  the  changes  which  are 
needed  and  required  are  not  provided.  I 


do  not  believe  it  can  ever  be  said  it  Is 
the  fault  of  the  select  committee  for  not 
bringing  to  the  Congress  the  informa- 
tion Congress  needed. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  for  more  than  2 
years  members  of  the  select  committee. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  citizens 
of  this  country  generally  have  been 
shocked  and  nauseated  by  the  disclo- 
sures of  impositions  and  abuses  which 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  the  work- 
ing people  of  many  of  our  States  by  the 
thugs  who  have  muscled  into  positions 
of  power  in  labor  unions  and  who  mas- 
querade as  labor  leaders  and  as  friends 
of  working  people.  The  forms  these 
impositions  and  abuses  have  taken  are 
now  familiar  to  all  of  us  by  countless 
repetitions  such  as:  The  capture  or  pur- 
chase of  local  unions;  the  denial  of  dem- 
ocratic processes  in  the  unions;  the  de- 
nial of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
assembly  by  union  members;  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  selection  of  officers;  the  de- 
nial of  a  voice  in  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  policies;  brutal,  physical 
violence,  vandalism,  instilled  fear,  and 
economic  coercion,  used  to  silence  ob- 
jectors; the  use  in  some  instances  of 
union  funds  to  corrupt  public  officials: 
the  direct  extortion  of  money  from  small 
businessmen,  who  are  peculiarly  v\ilnera- 
ble  to  racket  union  shakedown  tactics; 
the  looting  of  union  treasuries  and  wel- 
fare funds;  the  use  of  trusteeships  for 
power  purposes;  forcible  top-dovi-n  or- 
ganization by  compelling  employers  to 
violate  the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  their 
employees  by  delivering  them  under  con- 
tract to  the  unions  without  their  knowl- 
edge in  many  instances,  and  in  others 
against  their  will  and  without  their  con- 
sent; the  appointment  of  known  crimi- 
nals and  unreformed  convicts  to 
positions  of  trust  and  authority  over 
rank-and-file  union  members:  or  some 
combination  of  any  or  all  of  these  prac- 
tices. What  I  have  named  are  not 
isolated  instances. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  anything 
in  this  Record  to  reflect  that  it  is  my 
view  at  all  that  all  unions  are  "crooked" 
or  that  all  labor  leaders  are  "crooked." 
I  am  confident  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  honest,  dedicated  persons. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  great  majority 
of  American  citizens  are  also  honest,  ded- 
icated persons;  and  yet  we  have  laws 
for  the  protection  of  our  people.  We 
need  in  this  instance  laws  to  correct 
some  of  the  conditions  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

The  select  committee's  hearing  record 
is  replete  with  many  and  varied  forms 
of  such  improper  acts,  improprieties, 
and  even  crimes  against  rank-and-file 
union  members. 

Yes,  I  think  it  can  be  said  without  suc- 
cessful challenge  that  two  main  facts 
emerge  from  the  voluminous  record  the 
select  committee  has  compiled:  almost 
invariably  the  abuses,  the  compulsions, 
thievery,  thuggery,  skulduggery,  and 
sometimes  skull-spUtting  tactics  are 
practiced  against  workers — certainly 
more  often  than  against  employers — and 
the  arbitrary  powers  over  workers  thus 
acquired  by  such  tactics  almost  invari- 
ably are  used,  or  misused,  for  personal 
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aggrandizement,  power,  and  personal  en- 
richment 

Some  of  the  so-called  unions  that  re- 
sold to  such  acts  are,  in  fact,  more  like 
businesses  operated  for  private  profit 
rather  than  unions  for  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  the  workers.  The  profit  Is 
made  and  goes  into  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals by  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  work- 
ers and  by  the  cynical  perversion  of  un- 
ionism. Thus,  the  only  resemblance  be- 
tween such  corrupt  unions  and  decent 
legitimate  unions  is  that  both  are  treated 
alike  by  the  law;  both  have  the  same 
exemptions  and  privileges  xmder  the  law; 
and  both  have  the  same  unrestrained 
tremendous  powers. 

Most  unions  use  these  powers  with 
propriety,  or  at  least  measures  of  re- 
straint, but  some  do  not.  But  it  is  the 
possession  and  the  present  lack  of  ade- 
quate regulation  of  these  powers  which 
invites  corruption  and  which  makes  the 
union  movement  attractive  in  some  in- 
stances and  profitable  for  exploitation 
by  the  racketeers,  the  corrupt,  and  the 
unscrupulous. 

No  one  knows  how  many  thousands  or 
even  millions  of  workers  are  the  victims 
of  such  exploitation  or  how  many  more 
workers  may  readily  become  victimized 
if  effective  laws  are  not  passed  to  prevent 
it.  Mark  this  well,  however;  no  one  is 
immune.  The  invasion  of  unionism  by 
thugs  and  hoodlums  hsis  gone  much 
further  and  is  more  extensive  than  we 
may  think. 

The  Senate  select  committee  has  bare- 
ly scratched  the  surface. 

Sometimes  we  hear  comments  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senate  select  committee 
has  looked  into  only  about  a  dozen 
unions;  that  there  are  several  hundred 
xmions  in  the  coimtry,  and  therefore  this 
is  a  small  matter.  That  is  true  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  number  of  unions,  but  again 
I  assert  that  no  doubt  the  great  majority 
of  imions  smd  union  leaders  are  honest 
and  dedicated,  but  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  union  in  the  coxmtry  today,  the 
one  which  is  seeking  more  and  more  pow- 
er, power  paramount  over  that  of  Gov- 
ernment itself,  is  beyond  all  doubt  cor- 
inipt.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  More  than  1 M  million  persons  are 
members.  PracUcally  all  of  them  are 
honest,  decent  citizens;  but  they  are  in  a 
vise,  and  must  have  some  relief. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt if  the  Senator  prefers  not  to  have 
me  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
•select  committee  did  not  find  that  in 
one  case  a  man  who  had  served  a  term 
in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth for  impersonating  a  Federal  offi- 
cer, and  who  afterward  had  been  in- 
volved in  an  armed  robbery  and  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  not  less 
than  10  nor  more  than  25  years  in  the 
Ohio  State  prison  for  such  armed  rob- 
bery, was  taken  out  of  the  prison  on 
parole,  and  almost  immediately  given  a 
position  as  a  business  agent  of  a  union 
which  had  been  placed  in  trusteeship. 


Mr.  MCCLEU.AN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  referred  to  one  instance.  That  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  cases,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  similar  instances. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
evidence  did  not  further  disclose  that 
after  this  convicted  armed  robber  had 
been  placed  in  control,  as  the  business 
agent,  of  the  affairs  of  this  local  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union,  a  complaint  was  made 
to  the  Teamsters'  Union  by  a  number  of 
businessmen  to  the  effect  that  this  man 
was  practicing  extortion  upon  them; 
that  they  asked  the  then  president  of 
the  conference  of  the  Teamsters'  Union 
to  conduct  an  investigation;  and  that 
the  president  of  the  conference  of  the 
Teamsters  called  in  the  convicted  armed 
robber  whom  he  had  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  and  asked  him  whether 
he  was  guilty  of  the  charge  or  not;  and 
when  the  convicted  armed  robber  said 
he  was  not  guilty  the  president  of  the 
conference  of  the  Teamsters  dismissed 
the  subject  from  his  mind  without  any 
further  investigation,  and  without  even 
having  the  courtesy  to  r^>ly  to  the  per- 
sons who  had  made  the  charge  against 
his  appointee? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  recall 
how  he  may  have  responded  to  those 
who  made  the  complaint,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Hoffa  said,  "I  called  him  in 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  done  it.  and 
he  said  'No.'  and  that  was  the  end  of  it." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  tisk  the  Senator  fur- 
ther if  it  is  not  true  that  the  nephew 
of  this  particular  convicted  armed  rob- 
ber was  a  man  who  became  known  last 
August  as  the  human  torch. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  and  his  brother, 
or  uncle,  were  both  taken  out  of  prison. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  By  reason  of  his  tragic 
death,  resulting  from  an  explosion  while 
he  was  preparing  to  blow  up  a  dry  clean- 
ing establishment,  the  nephew  became 
known  as  the  Human  Torch.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  evidence  taken  before  our 
committee  did  not  show  that  this  person, 
the  Human  Torch,  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  various  offenses 
shortly  after  being  discharged  from  pris- 
on, was  placed  in  a  like  position  of 
authority  in  charge  of  another  of  the 
Teamster  locals  by  the  present  president 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union.  Mr.  Hoffa? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beUeve  that  the 
man  who  became  known  as  the  Hiunan 
Torch — I  believe  his  name  was  Keirs- 
dorf — and  his  uncle  were  both  taken  out 
of  prison,  paroled,  and  given  official  posi- 
tions in  the  union,  one  of  them  immedi- 
ately, as  I  recall,  and  the  other  shortly 
afterward. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  stated  a 
moment  ago.  we  found  case  after  case 
of  men  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for 
such  serious  crimes  as  armed  robbery, 
bm^lary.  extortion,  and  the  like,  subse- 
quently being  given  positions  of  author- 
ity over  honest  and  law-abiding,  rank- 
and-file  members  of  unions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  found  that  to 
be  true  in  many  instances — so  many  that 
it  Is  absolutely  shocking  to  people  who 
have  any  regard  for  decency  and  for  the 
rights  of  hiunan  beings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nwth  Carolina, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  select 
committee. 

The  situation  is  sickening.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  that  some  of 
these  things  are  happening  in  America. 

A  moment  ago  I  stated  that  the  Sen- 
ate select  committee  had  barely 
scratched  the  surface.  For  every  case 
that  has  been  investigated,  there  ar«  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  complamts  that  the 
committee  has  not  hsui  the  time  and  the 
resources  to  touch.  They  still  come  in. 
A  number  of  them  are  individual  cases, 
but  others  involve  whole  unions.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  during  the  27 
months  since  the  committee  was  created 
it  has  held  approximately  250  days  of 
public  hearings,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  committee  to  process  all  the  com- 
plamts. We  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
around  to  all  of  them. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  every 
worker  in  the  coimtry  is  a  potential  vic- 
tim; every  union  man  who  is  not  pro- 
tected by  effective  law  which  he  can  use 
against  beatings  and  tortures  and  job 
loss  as  reprisals  for  assembling,  for  speak- 
ing up  in  meetings,  for  making  inquiry 
about  the  financial  affairs  or  other  ac- 
tions of  his  union  or  its  governing  body 
is  a  potential  victim;  every  citizen  of  the 
Nation  is  a  victim  to  a  degree  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  spread  of  corruption; 
and  the  most  tragic  potential  victim  of 
all  is  the  honest,  decent,  idealistic  union 
movement  itself.  For  these  there  is  a 
Gresham's  law  of  people  and  the  bad  will 
drive  out  the  good  if  the  incentive  is 
there  for  the  bad  to  move  in. 

A  little  later,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  shall  invite  attention  to  some 
headlines  in  today's  newspapers  which 
will  substantiate  and  point  up  effectively 
the  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  workers  of  our  coimtry,  indeed,  all 
the  [>eopIe  of  oiu*  country,  are  looking  to 
us  for  relief.  They  are  looking  to  us  in 
the  Congress  to  do  something  about  this 
evil,  and  they  are  looking  to  us  for  re- 
lief from  the  evils  associated  with  these 
parasites  upon  unionism. 

They  are  entitled  to  effective  relief. 
If  we  give  these  evils  only  superficial 
treatment  and  do  not  apply  an  adequate 
remedy  as  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  we  will  have  been 
derelict  in  duty  and  failed  in  our  respon- 
^bility.  They  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  we  are  under  obligation  to  produce, 
something  better  than  the  illusory  word 
"reform"  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  that  we 
know  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
racketeering,  corruption,  abuse  of  power, 
and  other  improper  practices  on  the  part 
of  some  labor  oi-ganlzations  can  be,  or 
will  ever  be,  prevented  until  and  unless 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  enact  laws 
prescribing  minimum  standards  of  dem- 
ocratic process  and  conduct  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  internal  union  affairs. 
I  mean  by  that,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Ccmgress  should  prescribe  and  define  by 
law  what  the  rights  of  union  members 
are,  place  in  them  by  democratic  process 
the  power  to  secure  those  rights,  and 
protect  them  in  their  efforts  to  do  so 
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from  reprisals  of  any  kind  from  their 
would-be  exploiters,  manipulators,  and 
bosses.  Without  such  protection,  other 
provisions  of  law  may  be  of  little  benefit 
and  meaningless.  Without  such  protec- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate 
rights,  the  records  of  our  committee's  in- 
vestigations show  over  and  over  again 
that  a  rank-and-file  member  dare  not 
risk  any  opposition  to  a  corrupt  or  auto- 
cratic leadership.  If  he  does  so,  he  may 
be  beaten,  his  family  threatened,  his 
property  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  he 
may  be  forced  out  of  his  job— all  of  these 
can  happen  and  have  happened. 

Having  these  things  in  mind,  Mr. 
President.  I  introduced  S.  1137  to  pro- 
vide a  bill  of  rights  for  working  people — 
for  union  members.  If  this  bill  should 
be  enacted  into  law.  it  would  bring  to 
the  conduct  of  imlon  affairs  and  to  union 
members  the  reality  of  some  of  the  free- 
doms from  oppression  that  we  enjoy  as 
Citizens  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  S^tes,  which  incidentally 
does  not  make  an  exception  for  union 
members. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  asked,  "Why 
should  we  enact  legislation  protecting 
such  rights  for  union  members  and  not 
for  members  of  any  other  organization?" 
I  think  the  answer  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Justification  and  certainly 
the  desirability  for  unionization  is  the 
fact  that  the  individual  worker  in  an 
Industrial  economy  has  little  or  no  power, 
when  he  stands  alone,  to  deal  ellectively 
with  his  corporate  employer/  It  is 
through  unionization  and  bargaining 
collectively  that  he  is  able  to  make  him- 
self heard  at  the  bargaining  table.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  this  justifi- 
cation becomes  meaningless  when  the  in- 
dividual worker  is  just  as  helpless  within 
his  union  as  he  was  within  his  industry, 
when  the  tyranny  of  the  all-powerful 
corporate  employer  Is  replaced  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  all-powerful  labor  boss. 
The  worker  loses  either  way. 

Second,  I  deem  it  appropriate  that  we 
insure  by  law  internal  democracy  in 
unions  and  provide  for  proper  protec- 
tion of  union  memt}ers  and  their  rights. 
because  unions  themselves  exist  and  op- 
erate under  powers  and  protection  con- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
unique  manner  and  to  an  unequal  de- 
gree. Once  a  union  has  been  certified 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
for  example,  the  employer  is  compelled 
to  bargain  with  that  union  as  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  all  the  workers 
within  the  bargaining  imion,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
imion  or  not.  If  imions  are  to  have  such 
federally  bestowed,  tremendous  powers  in 
industrial  goverrunent,  they  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  represent  their 
members  in  accordance  with  democratic 
principles  and  to  accord  to  them  the 
basic  rights  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice. 

Union  members  are  supposed  to  be 
free  men  too.  and  they  are  entitled  to 
legislative  protection  from  autocratic 
rule,  from  personal  violence,  from  cor- 
ruption, and  from  threats  and  intimida- 
tion intended  to  deprive  them  of  those 
rights  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 


If  they  are  protected  by  law,  as  I  pro- 
pose that  we  do,  then  no  longer  will  a 
man  have  to  cringe  in  terror  because  he 
may  have  spoken  a  word  that  offended  a 
petty  tyrant,  or  because  he  asked  the 
wrong  question,  or  because  he  wants  to 
know  where  his  dues  money  went. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  salutary 
effects  of  S.  1137  would  be  its  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  union  leadership.  The 
strongest  support  for  the  provision  of  S. 
1137.  and  particularly  the  bill  of  rights 
provisions,  should  come  from  decent  tra- 
ditional union  leaders.  It  will  protect 
them  from  the  assaults  of  those  who 
would  capture  their  unions.  And  I  may 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  present  trends 
are  not  checked  and  if  powers  now  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Hoffa  and  his  ilk, 
are  not  restrained — make  no  mistake 
about  it — the  day  is  swiftly  approaching 
when  that  group  and  that  element  will 
gobble  up  decent  unionism  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Meanys  and  others  whom 
we  respect  and  whom  we  feel  represent 
the  best  in  unionism  today  will  be  sup- 
planted by  the  Hoffas,  the  Brennans,  the 
Duoguardias,  and  men  of  their  stripe. 
When  that  day  comes,  Mr.  President — 
and  I  say  this  In  all  seriousness  and 
solemnity— we  will  not  be  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  debating  whether  we 
will  provide  the  individual  working  dues- 
paying  members  with  a  bill  of  rights; 
when  that  day  comes.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  not  be  here  debating  any  issue  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man; 
those  rights  will  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed, and  it  will  be  too  late. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  I  shall 
show  the  Senate  cumulative  proof  to  sup- 
port exactly  what  I  am  saying.     I  am 
warning,  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand, my  colleagues  and  the  country 
that  we  are  in  danger  from  within  from 
the  elements  about  which  I  speak  today. 
In  many  instances  the  temptation  of 
the  privilege  to  compel  men  to  yield  him 
unrestrained  power  and  personal  riches 
attracts  to  the  luiions  a  certain  kind  of 
officer— the  boss  type.   The  prosaic  proc- 
esses of  persuasion  and  service  have  lit- 
tle or  no  appeal  to  such  a  man.   Why  do 
hoodlums  and  racketeers  and  the  crim- 
inal element  of  the  type  I  have  indicated 
infiltrate  unions?     Why  do  they  do  it? 
There  is  something  there  which  is  attrac- 
tive to  them.    What  is  it?    It  is  power. 
What  is  it?    It  is  the  opportunity  to  get 
rich  by  the  exploitation  of  other  men. 
That  is  what  it  is.    We  are  either  going  to 
deal  with  it  now,  or.  if  we  fail  to  deal 
with  it  effectively,  we  are  not  meeting 
our  responsibility. 

The  type  of  person  I  have  referred  to 
has  no  concern  for  the  workingman. 
That  type  of  person  exploits  the  working- 
man.  Some  of  these  "bosses"  have  busi- 
nesses of  their  own.  They  threaten 
strikes. 

That  is  the  kind  of  person  against 
whom  we  propose  to  legislate;  not  the 
good  union  leader;  not  the  good  union 
officers.  Certainly  if  we  do  not  legislate 
against  the  good  ones,  we  must  legislate 
against  the  bad  ones,  the  ones  who  have 
the  tendency  or  the  temptation  to  com- 
mit crimes. 

I  believe  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  removal  of  temptaUon.  the  ending 


of  autocratic  rule  by  placing  the  ultimate 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  members 
where  it  rightfully  belongs,  so  that  they 
may  be  ruled  by  their  free  consent,  may 
bring  about  a  regeneration  of  union 
leadership.  I  believe  the  unions  should 
be  returned  to  those  whom  they  were 
designed  to  serve ;  they  should  not  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  act  as  masters. 
The  unions  must  be  returned  to  their 
members,  to  whom  they  rightfully 
belong. 

I  do  not  believe  that  unions  In  our 
society  are  supposed  to  be.  or  that  they 
should  be,  permitted  to  t>e  the  masters 
of  the  members.  Unions  should  be  the 
servants. 

Our  basic  labor  policy  Is  grounded  in 
freedom  of  choice.  In  it  we  sought  to 
make  effective  full  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, with  the  right  assured  to  associate 
or  not  to  associate,  to  participate  in  col- 
lective action,  or  not  to  participate,  ac- 
cording to  the  free  decision  of  each  in- 
dividual for  himself,  without  either  re- 
straint or  coercion  from  any  source. 
That.  Mr.  President,  is  a  sound  policy! 
It  is  a  policy  that  represents  the  rights 
of  men  and  respects  the  dignity  of  man. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  the  only  policy 
consistent  with  a  free  society. 

I  feel  very  strongly.  Mr.  President,  that 
"compulsion" — one  of  the  ugliest  words 
of  our  language— is  a  subversion  of  that 
policy.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  permitted 
to  be  an  element  of  the  relationship 
between  union  leaders  and  union  mem- 
bers, it  is  a  denial  of  basic  freedoms. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  based 
upon  the  observations  I  have  made  and 
the  knowledge  I  have  gained  as  chairman 
of  the  select  committee  that  S.  1555  does 
not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  union 
members    for    the    protection    of    their 
rights.    It    does    not    afford    adequate 
sanctuary  to  the  exploited  and  the  op- 
pressed.   I  propose,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  offer  some  strong  amendments — 
amendments  that  will  be  in  the  interest 
primarily  of  workers — of  union  members 
and  for  their  protection;   amendments 
designed  to  insure  greater  integrity  in 
the  administration  and  management  of 
union  affairs.     I  know  there  are  those 
among  my  colleagues  who  honestly  think 
that  S.  1555  is  a  bad  biU.     If  they  think 
so,  then  I  ask  that  they  join  with  me 
to  make  it  a  good  bill,    i  know.  too.  there 
are  those  of  my  colleagues  who  honestly 
believe  that  S.  1555  is  a  good  bill.    I  ask 
them   also  to  join  with  me  In  these 
strengthening  amendments  so  as  to  make 
it  a  better  bill.    Where  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  make  empty  gestures  or  indulge 
In    pleasant    platitudes,    let    us    suK>ly 
amendments  having  words  and  provi- 
sions which  will  give  this  measure  real 
force  and  meaning,  which  will  make  it  an 
instrument  of  vitality  and  effectiveness — 
one  to  which  decent  unionism  can  re- 
pair, and  one  of  which  the  hoodlums, 
racketeers,  and  exploiters  will  despair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  dangers  which  loom  large 
before  us.  I  call  attention  to  the  head- 
lines in  the  right-hand  column  of 
today  s  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  have  always  defended  the  great  ma- 
jority of  unions  and  union  members,  in- 
cluding their  leaders;  but  I  warn  them 
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that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  that 
which  they  cherish  and  that  which  Is 
precious  to  them.  They  ought  to  be 
joining  in  this  fight  today,  urging  us  to 
pass  an  effective  bill. 

I  do  not  propose,  knowingly,  to  offer 
any  amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  think 
would  jeopardize,  unduly  restrain,  re- 
tard, or  hinder  the  progress,  survival, 
and  functioning  of  honest,  decent  unions 
designed  to  serve  the  workers.  But  I 
say  we  cannot  leave  unlimited  and  un- 
restricted power  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders,  however  much  a  great  majority 
of  them  may  use  it  wisely,  because  there 
are  those  in  the  labor  movement  who 
will  not  use  power  wisely,  but  will  use 
it  for  the  purposes  of  oppression,  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  self -enrichment, 
and  for  the  exploitation  of  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to 
serve  and  to  protect. 

Senators  have  heard  before  Mr. 
Hoffa 's  threat  of  what  he  plans  to  do. 
Look  at  these  headlines  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal:  "Hoffa's  Combine:  He 
Quietly.  Informally  Builds  Potent  Alli- 
ance of  Transport  Unions." 

That  Is  the  threat  he  makes.  Sena- 
tors have  heard  before  that  he  plans  to 
form  an  association  or  a  combination  of 
all  the  transportation  workers  in  the 
country.  Into  what?  Into  a  force  and 
a  power.  Who  will  exercise  that  force? 
Who  proposes  to  use  that  power?  Who 
will  be  the  head  of  such  an  amalgama- 
tion? It  will  be  Hoffa  and  his  crony, 
with  whom  he  proposes  to  make  this 
alinement — Bridges,  from  the  west  coast, 
or  someone  like  him — or  a  combination 
of  them. 

Where  is  the  danger?  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  read  all  the  article,  but  it 
is  spelled  out  on  two  pages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  R^coio  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  evidence 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  justify  drawing  the  in- 
ference that  James  R.  Hoffa.  the  present 
president  of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  has 
more  actual  power  today  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States,  except  per- 
haps the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  he  gets  the  power 
which  he  is  seeking;  if  he  achieves  an 
amalgamation  or  establishes  what  he 
calls  a  conference — I  care  not  what  he 
names  It — if  he  gets  control  of  all  the 
unions  in  the  transportation  industry  in 
this  country,  he  can  have  the  Govern- 
ment at  his  mercy,  and  he  will  have  it  at 
his  mercy.  The  Government  will  have 
to  do  his  bidding;  otherwise  commerce 
will  be  stifled  and  industrial  plants  will 
be  shut  down.  Someone  has  said  he 
could  starve  a  city  in  a  few  days.  Is 
he  making  progress?  Certainly.  He 
blabbed  his  mouth,  and  said  what  he  was 
going  to  do:  but  there  was  so  much  re- 
sentment throughout  the  country  that 
he  has  quieted  down. 


But  if  this  report  of  what  he  Is  doing  is 
more  than  half  true — and  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  it  is  more  than  half  true- 
he  has  ahready  formed  an  alliance  or 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  the  West- 
em  Conference  of  Teamsters  and  Harry 
Bridges  and  his  crowd. 

Mr.  President,  someone  has  said,  "You 
do  not  expect  him  to  call  a  nationwide 
transportation  strike  and  close  down 
everything,  do  you?" 

No;  I  would  not  ordinarily  expect  him 
to  operate  in  that  way.  But  they  will 
play  one  section  against  another  and  one 
industry  against  another  and  one  trans- 
portation power  and  force  against 
another. 

If  he  can  compel  the  longshoremen  on 
the  east  coast  and  those  on  the  west 
coast  and  the  workers  in  the  airplane 
industry  and  in  the  trucking  industry  and 
all  the  others  to  join  in  the  movement, 
who  will  tell  me  that  he  cannot  have  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  in  his  grip,  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with  it?  That  Is  the 
danger. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  does  not 
come  from  good  union  members.  Again 
I  say  that  the  Meanys  and  the  others 
who  today  represent  the  best  in  unionism 
ought  to  be  pleading  with  us  at  this  very 
time  to  pass  laws  to  deal  with  these 
matters. 

Some  Senators  say.  "Oh,  weU,  the 
A.F.  of  L.-CIO  has  a  code  of  ethics,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  criticize  the  bill  that  Is 
before  us."  I  am  not  doing  so,  Mr. 
President;  it  contains  some  good  pro- 
visions. All  it  needs  is  some  strengthen- 
ing in  certain  areas,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
good  and  an  effective  bill.  It  will  not 
reach  all  the  areas  I  am  talking  about 
now;  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them 
on  another  day.  But  the  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  doing  that. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Hoffa  care  about 
a  code  of  ethics?  How  much  respect  has 
he  shown  for  the  code  of  ethics  of 
A.  P  of  L.-CIO?  It  is  a  good  code.  I 
think  we  could  endorse  everything  in  it 
and  its  principle  and  its  purpose  and  its 
objective.  I  have  no  criticism  of  it. 
But  what  did  Mr.  Hoffa  think  of  it? 
Today  there  are  a  million  and  a  half 
people  under  his  domination.  What  does 
he  think  of  that  code? 

In  this  bill  we  are  stating  that  it  Is  in 
the  national  interest  for  unions  to  de- 
velop codes  of  ethics  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  Mr. 
Hoffa  will  pay  any  attention  to  that? 
Would  you  like  to  be  under  a  code  of 
ethics  which  he  would  formulate  and 
under  which  he  would  op>erate?  Based 
on  the  record.  I  certainly  would  not. 
That  indicates  how  serious  this  matter  is. 

I  said  that  I  was  not  going  to  read  all 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Instead,  I  requested  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, and  it  will  appear  there. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  another  article  which  appears  in  one 
of  today's  newspapers.  Certainly  It  did 
not  appear  there  by  my  design.  I  had 
not  planned  It;  I  had  not  thought  of  It; 
and  I  did  not  know  It  was  going  to  be 
published.  But  on  the  second  page  of 
today's  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
what  do  we  find?     We  find  an  article 


which  refers  to  the  fellow — Harry 
Bridges — with  whom  Hoffa  has  already 
formed  some  kind  of  alliance  in  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters. 

I  read  from  the  article : 
Bridces,  CoMMmTE  Wrangu  ro%  4  Hours 

Harry  Bridges  and  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  wrangled  for  4  hours 
yesterday  In  what  set  out  to  be  a  discussion 
of  passports. 

Among  other  things,  the  west  cocMt  dock 
workers'  boss  refiised  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  state  whether  he  was  a  Communist. 

The  article  also  states  that  he  would 
not  state  whether  he  had  gone  under  an 
assumed  name. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  of  the  many 
workingmen  who  are  under  the  control 
and  under  the  leadership  and  under  the 
domination  of  men  like  that. 

All  my  colleagues  should  sit  on  the 
committee  with  us  and  should  see  the 
slackers  who  take  the  fifth  amendment 
when  questioned  about  their  stewardship 
for  the  workingmen  who  sweat  to  cam 
the  dues  they  pay  to  these  unions. 

We  ask  them,  "Do  you  honestly  believe 
that  if  you  gave  a  truthful  answer  to  that 
question,  the  truth  might  tend  to  In- 
criminate you?"    They  reply,  "Yes." 

Those  are  the  persons  we  are  legislat- 
ing against — not  the  Meansrs,  not  those 
who  want  to  do  right,  and  who  are  try- 
ing to  lead  a  decent  lalx}r  movement. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  do  not  legislate  as  we 
shovild,  the  day  will  come  when  Mr. 
Meany  and  the  others  like  him  will  be 
begging  us  to  do  something  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  Imow  what  the 
next  step  is,  and  where  we  shall  have  to 
go  if  the  proposals  I  have  made  and  those 
which  I  intend  to  make — and  I  regard 
them  as  the  very  minimimi — are  not 
put  into  effect?  Do  you  know  the  next 
step  that  will  have  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  control  the  Hoffas?  We  shall  have  to 
put  the  transportation  tmions  of  the 
country  imder  the  antitrust  law;  that  is 
the  only  power  we  have  left  to  control 
them. 

Hoffa  has  said  the  Government  cannot 
stop  him.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues whether  they  are  going  to  take 
that.    I  am  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  never  come  back 
to  the  UJ3.  Senate.  The  task  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  undertake  has  not  been  a 
pleasant  one.  But  I  would  be  untrue  to 
my  ideals,  I  would  be  imfaithful  to  the 
trust  which  has  been  reposed  in  me,  I 
would  be  false  and  untrue  to  my  con- 
science, I  would  be  derelict  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty,  and  I  would  give 
evidence  of  lack  of  courage — certainly 
lack  of  political  courage — if  I  did  not 
stand  here  today  and  fight  and  hope  and 
pray  that  this  great  body  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  will  rise  to  the 
Challenge  which  confronts  America  and, 
without  reserve  and  without  timidity, 
will  strike  a  blow  against  corrupti<m  and 
thievery  and  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion of  human  beings  who  have  to  belong 
to  unions  in  order  to  hold  Jobs  and  earn 
a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families. 

Certainly  this  bill  wHI  do  some  good. 
But  it  can  be  made  more  effective,  and 
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thus  do  much  greater  good.  That  is 
what  I  am  pleading  for. 

Mr.  ERVZN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MCCLELX.AN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a 
question:  For  more  than  2  years,  have 
not  persons  who  occupy  positions  of  au- 
thority in  the  unions  which  the  commit- 
tee has  investigated  come  before  the 
committee  by  the  scores  and  testified, 
under  oath,  to  the  committee  that  they 
could  not  disclose  to  the  committee  any- 
thing they  had  done  as  officials  of  their 
respective  unions,  without  incriminating 
themselves  in  the  violation  of  some  crim- 
inal law? 

Mr.  McCLECLAN.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  the  1.250 — in 
round  numbers — witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  commitee,  237.  I  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  last  count — that 
number  can  vary  by  half  a  dozen  either 
way — took  the  fifth  amendment  I  luiow 
that  sometimes  we  are  criticized  for 
bringing  them  before  the  committee  and 
for  asking  them  questions.  But.  Mr. 
President,  merely  because  a  witness  is 
going  to  take  the  fifth  amendment. 
iBhould  he  be  immune  from  questioning 
about  affairs  so  important  and  so  vital 
to  society,  to  politics,  and  to  government? 
Let  me  say  that  sometimes — whether 
they  realize  it  or  not — they  reveal  much 
more,  by  cloaking  themselves  with  the 
fifth  amendment  robe,  than  they  would 
reveal  even  if  they  would  answer  the 
questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piesident.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for  a 
statement? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  have  now  lived  a  long  time,  and  dur- 
ing my  life  I  have  been  privileged  to 
witness  the  conduct  of  many  persons  un- 
der many  circumstances.  I  should  like 
to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  known  any  human  being  to  exhibit 
more  moral  and  political  courage  than 
that  which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanJ.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  select  committee 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league; I  thank  him  very  much.  It  has 
not  been  a  pleasant  task.  I  only  hope 
that  I  have  In  no  way  failed  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  all  of  whom  I  cher- 
ish and  appreciate.  Above  all.  I  hope  I 
have  not  failed  my  country  in  trying  to 
meet  and  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
my  position. 

I  can  say  for  everyone  who  has  served 
on  the  committee  that  it  is  only  natural, 
as  we  know,  to  have  different  viewpoints; 
but  everyone  who  has  served  on  the  com- 
mittee, those  now  on  the  committee  and 
those  who  may  have  retired  from  the 
committee  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  very,  very  kind  to  the  chair- 
man. They  have  been  cooperative 
They  have  been  helpful.  They  have  been 
sympathetic  They  have  been  under- 
standing. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  with  em- 
phasis that  fortunately  for  us,  for  them. 


and  for  the  country,  we  were  able  to  as- 
semble a  marvelous  staff,  employees  who 
were  trustworthy,  who  were  industrious, 
who  were  loyal  to  their  country,  who 
worked  long  hours,  when  the  Senator 
and  I  were  sometimes  at  home  asleep, 
digging  out  and  getting  the  facts  to  in- 
form Senators,  so  we  might  know  how 
to  legislate  to  deal  with  the  evils  we 
have  uncovered. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  now  call  up  my  amend- 
ment numbered- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  feel  I  would  be  de- 
linquent unless  I  expressed  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  for  the 
very  forceful  argument  which  he  has 
made  in  the  Senate  today.  I  have  no 
question  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  as- 
signment which  was  given  to  him,  he 
has  had  in  mind  solely  the  service  he 
could  render  to  his  country  and  his  fel- 
low men.  I  pay  my  respects  to  him,  m 
the  firm  belief  that  he  has  approached 
his  responsibilities  courageously. 

As  for  ourselves,  I  think  we  shall  be 
betraying  the  expectations  of  the  people 
of  our  country  unless  we  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  enact  legislation  which  will 
adequately  cope  with  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  McClellan  committee 
through  its  investigation.  There  will  be 
nothing  worse  we  can  do  than  to  c<mi- 
cede.  by  the  enactment  of  inadequate 
legislaUon.  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  power  and  the 
courage  to  speak  up,  and  if  we  thus  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  power  more  potent 
than  the  Government  itself  dictating 
what  we  may  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  for  which  I  had 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic leaders  in  this  country.  I  will 
vote  for  that  measure  which  I  believe  is 
right  I  am  not  willing  to  Join  in  bring- 
ing odium  upon  this  dignified  body  by 
saying  that  I  will  vote  only  for  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  which  consent  has  been 
given— not  by  the  people,  but  by  power- 
ful economic  leaders  who  threaten  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  destruction 
politically  unless  they  follow  their  dic- 
tates. 

Thanks  very  much  to  you.  Senator 
McCLELLAN.  Whether  you  go  down  to 
defeat  or  not  because  of  what  you  are 
espousing,  time  will  make  you  big.  It 
will  make  you  big  because  you  have  been 
courageous  and  have  not  succumbed  to 
poUtical  expediency.  You  have  stood  by 
what  is  morally  right,  even  though  it  is 
disadvantageous  to  you. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  dis- 
Unguished  friend  from  Ohio.  Everything 
complimentary  he  has  said  about  me  I 
accept  in  the  name  of  each  member  of 
the  committee.  John  McClxllan  could 
not  do  anything,  the  committee  could 
not  do  anything,  unless  we  worked  to- 
gether, trying  to  put  the  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  our  country  first,  making  al- 
lowances for  the  different  viewpoints 
Which  men  have  In  dealing  with  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  life. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aiizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  U  has  been  my 
happy  privilege  during  my  7  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  have  served  on  two  select 
committees  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClxllan  I. 
The  first  was  the  one  created  to  m- 
vesUgate  campaigning  and  lobbying,  and 
the  other,  of  course,  is  the  famous  Mc- 
Clellan committee  Investigating  labor 
and  management  practices. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  my 
conscience  today  if  I  did  not  tell  my  col- 
leagues of  my  high  opinion  of  Senator 
McClcllan.  He  has  had  two  difficult 
Jobs  in  a  row.  He  has  applied  himself 
assiduously — I  may  say  completely— to 
those  responsibilities.  He  has  worked 
far  harder  than  has  any  other  chairman 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact.  I 
cannot  recall  one  meeting  of  either  of 
the  two  committees  I  have  named  when 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  not  In 
attendance.  I  think  he  has  attended 
evei-y  meeting  of  the  McClellan  rackets 
committee.  He  stands  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  an  authority  in  the  field 
we  have  been  investigating,  knowing 
more  about  it  than  do  any  of  the  others 
of  us. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  has  as  efficient  a  staff  as  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  made  up  of  capable,  hard-working 
persons. 

When  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  to  his  country  in 
his  position  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  let  me. 
as  one  Senator,  say  he  has  fulfilled 
his  obligations  completely;  and  now  the 
weight  of  responsibihty  is  on  his  col- 
leagues, and  not  on  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Whether  the  Senate  passes 
a  meaningful,  workable  labor  bill  is  not 
up  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas;  it  Is 
up  to  every  Member  of  this  body. 

If  we  obey  the  admonition  from  the 
lips  of  George  Meany  that  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations  and  bounds  to  the  kind  of 
legislation  he  wiU  accept,  then  I  think 
we  have  reached  a  sad  day  in  American 
history.  If,  instead,  we  listen  to  the 
arguments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
pro  and  con.  and  vote  for  what  we  believe 
WiU  be  the  most  effective  legislation  In 
the  field,  then  as  U.S.  Senators  we  shall 
have  discharged  our  duties  to  the  people 
of  the  country. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  very 
proud  we  have  a  man  like  Senator  Mc- 
Clellaw  serving  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]. So  often  It  happens  that  visitors 
will  attend  a  session  of  the  labor  rackets 
committee  and.  upon  leaving.  wUl  say. 
"How  can  you  stand  this  day  after  day?" 

I  think  that  is  significant  of  the  dif- 
ficult task  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxllakI  has  per- 
formed.   He  has  been  present  at  and  has 
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presided  over  almost  every  session  of  the 
committee.  He  has  been  patient  with  all. 
He  has  given  of  his  time  and  talents  far 
beyond  the  demands  of  serving  the  econ- 
omy and  the  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  That  service  he  has  rendered 
well,  but  he  has.  in  addition,  rendered  a 
service  to  the  entire  country.  He  has 
pointed  up  a  series  of  problems  which, 
if  not  corrected,  will  lead  to  a  gangster 
economy  in  this  country  and  will  add  to 
the  inflationary  trends,  pushing  the  pub- 
lic interest  far  into  the  background. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  today  and 
in  the  days  which  will  follow,  as  wc  con- 
sider the  bill,  will  be  offering  amend- 
ments which  are  the  result  of  mature 
deliberation.  They  are  the  result  of  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  not  merely  of  one 
side  but  of  all  sides  to  these  controversies. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  everyone  who 
believes  in  law  and  order  and  who  be- 
lieves in  the  right  of  working  people  to 
run  their  own  unions,  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  have  possession  of  their  own 
property  will  support  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  amendments  he  will 
offer. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  position  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  taken  with  re- 
spect to  this  proix)sed  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  desire  to  Join  with 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan  1  who  Is  a  truly 
great  and  courageous  American.  In  the 
conducting  of  his  hearings  during  the 
past  several  years  he  has  rendered  an  in- 
estimable public  service,  and  has  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  his  coun- 
try. I  hope  the  Senator's  recommenda- 
tions In  the  labor-management  field  will 
receive  the  thoughtful  consideration  and 
support  of  the  Senate. 

I  regret  I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
hear  all  of  the  Senator's  forthright  and 
outstanding  speech.  At  this  time  I 
want  to  compliment  him  for  making 
available  the  enormous  amount  of  evi- 
dence that  has  been  acquired  through  the 
efforts  of  his  committee,  which  he  has 
so  ably  and  conscientiously  chairmaned. 
This  information,  judiciously  used,  can 
result  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  be  equitable  to  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  general  public.  To  that 
end.  the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  have  been  devoted,  and  I 
compliment  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  modest  approach  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has.  and  I  am  aware  that  these 
words  of  praise  must  embarrass  him ;  yet 
I  cannot,  personally,  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  paying  my  respect  to  him 
for  two  things:  first,  for  the  great  work 
he  has  performed  as  chairman  of  the 
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select  committee:  and.  second,  for  the 
magnificent  address  he  has  deUvered 

today  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.    It 

has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  In  the  Cham- 
ber and  hear  every  word  of  his  address, 
and  I  have  never  been  more  moved  since 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  than 

I  was  while  listening  to  him.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  his  statement,  so 

well  expressed,  that  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  this  matter  are  not  in- 
terested in  punitive  measures  against 
good  labor  organizations  or  good  labor 
leaders,  but  rather  are  concerned  that 
unless  we  provide  curbs  and,  unless  we 

write  meaningful  legislation,  not  only 
will  the  rights  of  the  workingmen  be  ad- 
versely affected,  or  perhaps  even  de- 
stroyed. In  the  next  few  years,  but  also 
perhaps  the  whole  economy  and  all  of 
America  will  be  adversely  affected. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
rendered  one  of  the  greatest  services  to 
the  Senate  that  any  man  can  ever  expect 
to  render  in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  know  that  his  remarks  are  far  more 
complimentary  than  I  deserve.  I  have 
simply,  with  my  colleagues,  labored  in 
the  vineyard  of  duty  as  I  saw  it.  I  am 
hopeful  our  labors  will  not  have  been  In 
vain. 

Mr.  President,  some  reference  has 
been  made  to  politics.  I  did  not  relish 
this  job  when  I  took  it.  I  realized  there 
was  a  job  which  needed  to  l>e  done.  But 
I  assure  Senators  that  when  I  accepted 
the  appointment  and  when  I  became  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  I  was 
under  no  illusions  whatsoever  about  the 
political  implications  or  the  dangers 
which  were  inherent  in  trying  to  perform 
the  service.  I  put  my  head  on  the  polit- 
ical block  then.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
move it  now.  If  my  conscience  tells  me 
that  we  need  to  do  this  thing  this  way, 
that  way,  or  some  other  way,  with  all  def- 
erence and  after  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  counsel  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  are  interested  and  who  per- 
haps know  more  about  the  matter  than  I 
do,  I  am  going  to  offer  the  amendments 
and  do  what  I  think  Is  right  and  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  particularly  of  the  workers. 

I  start  today.  Mr.  President,  by  offer- 
ing my  first  amendment.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  "4-20-59-M."  The  amend- 
ment has  some  minor  modifications,  and 
I  am  not  sure  the  copy  at  the  desk  has 
the  modifications,  so  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  re- 
ported by  title,  because  I  am  sure  Sen- 
ators are  familiar  with  It.  It  is  printed 
and  on  the  desk,  and  I  intend  to  read 
most  of  the  amendment  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  LxGiSLATnrE  Clerk.  It  Is  pro]x>sed, 
on  page  5,  between  lines  6  and  7.  to  in- 
sert title  I — Bill  of  Rights  of  Members 
of  Labor  Organizations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OPnCKR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  McClsl- 
LAN's  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  between  llnee  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"TTTLK  I — BUX  OT  RIGHTS  OF   MEMBERS  OF 
LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Equal  Rights. — Every 
member  of  a  labor  organization  engaged  In 
an  Industry  affecting  commerce  sliall  have 
equal  rights  and  privileges  within  such  or- 
ganization, including  identical  voting  rights 
and  equal  protection  of  its  riUes  and  regu- 
lations. 

"(2)  Freedom  of  Speech. — Every  memt>er 
of  any  such  labor  organization  shall  have 
the  right  to  express  any  views,  arguments, 
or  opinions  regarding  any  matter  respecting 
such  organization  or  its  officers,  agents,  or 
representatives,  and  to  disseminate  such 
Views,  arguments,  or  opinions  either  orally 
or  in  printed,  graphic,  or  visual  form  with- 
out being  subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or 
interference  of  any  kind  by  such  organiza- 
tion. 

"(3)  Freedom  of  Assembly. — Every  mem- 
ber of  any  such  labor  organization  shall 
have  the  right  to  meet  and  assemble  freely 
with  any  other  members  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  views  and  reaching  decisions 
with  respect  to  any  matters  pertaining  to 
such  organization  or  its  officers,  agents,  or 
representatives,  without  being  subject  to 
penalty,  discipline,  or  interference  of  any 
kind  by  such  organization. 

"(4)  Freedom  Prom  Arbtfrart  Financial 
Exactions.— (A)  The  rates  of  dues  and  initi- 
ation fees  payable  by  members  of  any  such 
labor  organization  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  changed, 
and  no  new  or  additional  dues  or  initiation 
fees  shall  t>e  imposed  and  no  special  or  gen- 
eral assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  such 
members,  except  upoii  (1)  majority  vote  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  members  present  at  a 
general  membership  meeting  held  after  not 
less  than  fifteen  days'  written  notice  to  each 
member  at  his  last  known  address,  or  by 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  by  ref- 
erendum conducted  upon  such  notice  by 
secret  ballot  through  the  malls.  In  the  case 
of  a  local  labor  organization,  (11)  majority 
vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  a  general 
meeting  of  duly  chosen  delegates  held  after 
not  less  than  thirty  days'  written  notice  to 
the  principal  office  of  each  local  or  constit- 
uent labor  organization  entitled  to  such 
notice,  in  the  case  of  a  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organization. 

"(B)  The  initiation  fee,  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  seeking  to  become  a  member 
of  such  organization,  shall  not  be  in  excest 
of  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
prevailing  weekly  wage  payable  to  Individuals 
in  the  same  category  of  employment  as 
such  person,  as  of  the  time  such  fee  is 
imposed,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  bargaining 
unit. 

"(5)   Protection  of  the  Right  To  Sue. — 
No  such  labor  organization  shall  limit  the 
right  of  any  member  or  officer  thereof  to 
institute   an   action  in  any  court,   or   in  a 
proceeding  before  any  administrative  agency, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  labor  or- 
ganization or  its  officers  are  named  as  de- 
fendants or  respondents  in  such  action  or 
proceeding,  or  the  right  of  any  member  or 
officer  of  such  labor  organization  to  appear 
as  a  witness  In  any  judicial,  administrative, 
or  legislative  proceeding,  or  to  petition  any 
legislature    or    to    communicate    with    any 
legislator:  Provided,  That  any  such  member 
or  officer  may  be  required  to  exhaust  reason- 
able hearing  procedures  within  such  organi- 
sation,   not    requiring    longer    than    three 
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months  to  final  decision,  before  Instituting 
legal  or  administrative  proceedings  against 
such  organization  or  any  offloer  thereof. 

"(6)  SATxcuAaos  Against  Impropee  Dis- 
ciPLUfART  Action. — No  member  of  any  such 
labor  organization  may  be  fined,  suspended, 
expelled,  or  otherwise  disciplined  by  such 
organization  or  any  officer  thereof  except 
for  breach  of  a  published  written  rule  of 
such  organization  which  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Disciplinary  action  may  not  be  taken  unless 
such  member  has  been  (A)  served  with  a 
written  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  or  other  governing 
charter  of  such  organization  which  contains 
a  listing  of  the  rights  and  safeguards  af- 
forded him  pursuant  to  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  the  conditions  under  which  dis- 
ciplinary action  may  be  taken;  (B)  served 
with  written  specific  charges;  (C)  given  a 
reasonable  time  to  prepare  his  defense:  (D) 
afford  a  full  and  fair  hearing;  and  (E)  af- 
forded final  review  on  a  written  transcript 
of  the  hearing,  by  an  Impartial  person  or 
persons  (1)  agreed  to  by  such  organization 
and  the  accused,  or  (11)  designated  by  an 
independent  arbitration  or  mediation  asso- 
ciation or  board. 

"(7)  Inspection  op  Membekship  Lists. — 
Any  candidate  for  office  in  any  such  labor 
organization  or  his  agent  shall  have  the  right 
to  Inspect  and  reproduce,  for  purposes  relat- 
ing to  his  candidacy,  a  list  of  the  names  and 
last  known  addresses  of  all  members  of  such 
organization.  Such  list  shall  be  maintained 
at  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such 
organization  by  a  designated  official  thereof. 

"(b)  Any  provision  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  or  other  governing  charter  of  any 
labor  organization  engaged  in  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
of  no  force  or  effect. 

"Sec.  102.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  such 
labor  organization  who.  through  use  or  abuse 
of  authority,  or  through  failure  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  or  otherwise,  willfully 
Interferes  with  or  prevents,  or  attempts  to 
interfere  with  or  prevent,  the  exercise  by 
any  member  of  a  right  to  which  such  mem- 
ber is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  section 
101  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both. 

"Sk.  103.  The  Secretary,  whenever  It  shall 
appear  that  any  person  has  violated  or  is 
about  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  may  bring  an  action  in  a  district  court 
or  other  court  of  the  United  States  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  including,  but 
without  limitation,  injunctions  to  restrain 
any  such  violations  and  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  this  title.  Any  such  action  against 
a  labor  organization  may  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  in  the  district  court  or  other 
court  of  the  United  States  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred  or  la  about  to  occur. 

"Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  applicable — 

"(1)  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization whose  constitution  and  bylaws  can 
lawfully  be  modified  or  amended  by  action 
of  its  constitutional  officers,  governing  body 
or  membership:  or 

"(2)  where  such  modification  can  only  be 
made  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  the 
labor  organization,  (A)  ten  days  after  the 
holding  of  the  next  such  convention  held 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
(B)  two  years,  in  the  case  of  a  national  or 
international  labor  organization,  or  (C)  one 
year,  in  the  case  of  a  local  labor  organization, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
whichever  is  sooner." 

Redesignate  titles  I  to  VI  as  II  to  VII,  re- 
spectively, and  renumber  sections  and  ref 
eiences  thereto  accordingly. 
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On  page  40.  before  the  period  In  lire  19 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  be- 
cause of  exclusion  or  expulsion  from  a  labor 
organization  in  any  manner  or  for  any  reason 
inconsistent  with  the  reqxUrements  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  51,  between  lines  11  and  12.  insert 
the  following: 

"(k)  'Member'  or  'Member  In  good  stond- 
ing'  when  used  in  reference  to  a  labor  organ- 
ization, Includes  any  person  who  has  ful- 
filled or  tendered  the  lawful  requirements 
for  membership  in  such  organization,  and 
who  neither  has  voluntarily  withdrawn  from 
membership  nor  has  been  expelled  or  sus- 
pended from  membership  after  appropriate 
proceedings  consistent  with  lawful  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  bylaws,  or  other  govern- 
ing charter  of  such  organization." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.   BUTLER.     Mr.   President.   I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  McClel- 
lan  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  has  never  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  either  of  the 
committees  mentioned,  but  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  the  high 
Integrity  and  the  great  courage  he  has 
displayed  throughout  the  hearings  and 
on  the  floor  today.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  I  believe,  as  he  does,  that 
what  he  proposes  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  I  intend  to  back 
him  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  his  support, 
and  I  appreciate  his  complimentary  ref- 
erences to  the  work  I  have  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
generally,  though  not  with  respect  to 
any  particular  bill,  when  the  subject  of 
this  proposal  was  before  the  committee. 
I  testified  without  any  prepared  remarks, 
because  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare 
them.  At  that  time  I  made  the  state- 
ment, "I  believe  that  if  you  would  give 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  unions 
the  tools  with  which  to  do  It,  they  would 
pretty  well  clean  house  themselves." 

If  we  want  fewer  laws — and  want  to 
need  fewer  laws — providing  regulation  in 
this  field,  we  should  start  with  the  basic 
things.  We  should  give  union  members 
their  inherent  constitutional  rights,  and 
we  should  make  those  rights  apply  to 
union  membership  as  well  as  to  other  af- 
fairs of  life.  We  should  protect  the 
union  members  in  those  rights.  By  so 
doing  we  will  be  giving  them  the  tools 
they  can  use  themselves.  That  is  all  I 
propose  to  do  by  this  amendment. 

I  am  no  authority  on  labor  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure,  ^s  has  been  observed 
In  this  instance,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  offer  an  amendment  which  may 
not  need  some  perfection.  Upon  that 
score.  If  any  perfecting  is  needed,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  accept  it.  What  I  wish  to 
emphasize  as  I  present  this  amendment 
are  the  basic  principles  which  are  In- 
volved.   I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 


in  enacting  legislation   which   will  ac- 
complish what  the  amendment  provides. 
The    first    part    of    the    amendment 
reads: 

TriXE   I — BIU.  or  KICHTS  or  MEMBE>S  OF 
LABOR    OSGAinZATIOlfS 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Equal  Richi*.— Every 
member  of  a  labor  organization  engaged  in 
an  Industry  affecting  commerce  shall  have 
equal  rlghu  and  privileges  within  such  or- 
ganization, including  identical  voting  rlghu 
and  equal  protection  of  iu  rules  and  regiUa- 
tions. 

The  select  committee  found  time  and 
again  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  work,  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  have  a  voice,  the  denial 
of  the  iiasic  human  rights  on  which  our 
very  freedom  was  founded. 

The  next  paragraph  is  headed  "Free- 
dom of  Speech."    It  reads  as  follows: 

(2)  Freedom  of  Speech.— Every  member 
of  any  such  labor  organization  shall  have 
the  right  to  express  any  views,  arguments, 
or  opinions  regarding  any  matter  respecting 
such  organisation  or  lU  officers,  agenU,  or 
representatives,  and  to  disseminate  such 
views,  arguments,  or  opinions  either  orally 
or  In  printed,  graphic,  or  visual  form,  with- 
out being  subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or 
interference  of  any  kind  by  such  organiza- 
tion. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  upon 
this  amendment  I  shall  read  some  of  the 
things  for  which  union  members  can  be 
punished  arbitrarily  without  a  trial. 
Those  are  some  of  the  evils  we  are  seek- 
ing to  correct. 

One  may  ask.  "Are  union  members 
ever  interfered  with?"  Yes.  they  are. 
Union  officers  send  to  other  places  and 
bring  In  thugs  and  hoodlums.  If  a  union 
member  undertakes  to  speak,  or  to  try 
to  obtain  the  floor,  they  move  over  to-, 
ward  him  and  say,  "Be  quiet.  Bud.  You 
are  out  of  order."  And  he  had  better 
be  quiet,  too.    They  mean  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  Senator  says 
Is  very  true.  It  was  proved  over  and 
over  again  in  the  hearings  of  the  select 
committee. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  union 
members  called  as  witnesses  before  our 
committee  and  placed  under  oath  have, 
on  several  occasions,  given  evidence  of 
being  actually  afraid  of  the  consequences 
ensuing  upon  what  they  said  under  oath 
before  a  public  body  such  as  our  com- 
mittee.   Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  are  afraid  of 
reprisals  against  them.  Two  waitresses 
from  Chicago  testified  that  it  required  6 
months  to  get  a  job.  Union  ofBcials  go 
around  and  interfere.  They  say  to  a 
prospective  employer,  "If  you  hire  this 
person,  you  will  have  labor  trouble." 
They  cannot  come  here  and  tell  the  truth 
without  risking  reprisals. 

This  provision  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  people,  the  people  from  whom 
some  of  these  parasites  draw  the  life- 
blood  which  courses  through  their  veins. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  It  is  also  safe 
to  say  that  there  have  been  witnesses 
who  have  taken  the  fifth  amendment 
and  have  stated  that  they  declined  to 
testify  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend 
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to  incriminate  them,  when  they  did  so 
for  the  protection  of  a  higher  union  boss. 
Such  witnesses  have  been  branded  in 
the  public  press,  and  by  their  fellows, 
a.s  takers  of  the  fifth  amendment,  when 
they  have  been  unwilling  takers  of  the 
nfih  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  That 
applies  not  only  to  union  ofQcials.  but 
it  applies  in  business.  Sometimes  a  con- 
.spiracy  becomes  so  Involved  and  so  cor- 
rupt that  those  concerned  with  it  take 
the  fifth  amendment. 

Senators  would  be  surprised  by  some 
of  the  cases.  They  would  not  believe 
that  such  things  could  occur.  However, 
the  evidence  shows  what  the  abuse  of 
power  is  doing  in  America.  Such  power 
must  be  curbed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First.  I  beUeve  every 
American  appreciates  the  extraordinary 
service  which  the  distin!?uished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  Senate  labor 
rackets  committee.  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  must  take  very 
seriously,  indeed,  the  advice  he  gives  us 
on  the  entire  subject. 

I  am  m  accord  with  the  principle  that 
a  bill  of  rights  for  members  of  a  labor 
organization  would  be  a  good  thing.  I 
have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  how  I 
shall  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  draftsmanship 
of  this  amendment  may  unwittingly  lend 
itself  to  just  the  opposite  of  what  is 
intended. 

There  are  restrictions  which  cause  me 
to  be  a  little  worried  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  will  really  have  the  effect 
we  want  it  to  have.  In  particular.  I 
invite  the  Senators'  attention  to  subsec- 
tion 6  of  section  101.  which  appears  on 
page  4  of  the  proposed  amendment,  xm- 
der  the  title  "Safeguards  Against  Im- 
proper Disciplinary  Action." 

It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  read  that  pro- 
vision, that  we  are.  perhaps,  building 
up  a  procedure  and  a  bureaucracy  all  out 
of  proportion  to  What  we  are  trying  to  do. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  certain 
union  member  gets  drunk  and  makes  a 
public  nuisance  of  himself  In  such  a  way 
as  to  brinK  the  union  into  disrepute. 
Perhaps  union  officers  would  fine  him 
$10.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  he  must  be  served 
with  a  written  copy  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  or  other 
Roverning  charter  of  such  organization. 
He  must  be  served  with  a  copy  of  written 
specific  charges,  given  a  reasonable  time 
to  prepare  his  defense,  awarded  a  full 
and  fair  heaiing.  and  afforded  final  re- 
view on  a  written  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing by  an  impartial  person  or  persons. 

All  this  sounds  as  though  he  were  to 
be  indicted  for  a  serious  crime.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  not  be  adequate  protec- 
tion if  we  required  that  tlie  individual  be 
served  with  the  charges,  given  a  reason- 
able time  to  prepare  his  defense,  and 
afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  concerns 
me  in  connection  with  carrying  out  in 
practice  the  safeguards  which  I  agree 
with    the    Senator   are    needed.    There 
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ought  to  be  a  bill  of  rights  for  union 
labor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  a  man  is  fined 
under  the  civil  law  for  being  drunk,  he 
can  require  a  bill  of  charges  against  him. 
and  he  can  have  a  jury  of  his  peers  pass 
upon  his  guilt  or  iimocence.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  involved  than  a  $10  fine, 
if  union  officials  can  expel  a  member 
from  the  lodge  and  keep  him  from 
working. 

They  can  do  that  and  have  done  it  in 
many  cases.  I  do  not  say  that  being 
drunk  would  be  called  improper  conduct 
or  a  refiection  upon  the  union.  However, 
many  of  the  charges,  in  my  judgment, 
have  been  trumped  up  charges.  Those 
accused  are  helpless.  They  would  have 
to  go  before  whom?  They  would  have  to 
go  before  the  executive  board  or  the 
executive  committee.  That  board  or 
cmnmittee  would  be  appointed  by  whom? 
It  would  be  appointed  by  the  ones  who 
make  the  charges. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  protect 
a  man  from  being  arbitrarily  disciplined 
without  a  fair  hearing  and  without  the 
right  to  protect  his  livelihood.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation.  I  shall  certainly  listen 
with  interest  to  the  comments  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senator  is  correct,  that  we  must 
be  as  elaborate  as  he  suggests  in  order 
to  provide  effective  relief. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  I  may  say -that  it 
Is  not  half  so  elaborate  as  the  provision 
in  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
adopted  yesterday  dealing  with  the  no- 
man's  land  situation.  That  is  an  in- 
volved subject  if  I  ever  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  no-man's  land  situ- 
ation Is  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Certainly. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
with  the  no-man's  land  provision  it  was 
my  intention  to  protect  States  rights. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  will  help  the  Sen- 


or  perhaps  discuss  what  should  be  done 
to  straighten  out  union  affairs,  or  per- 
haps discuss  the  promotion  of  a  union 
movement,  or  perhaps  a  policy  in  which 
they  believe.  They  would  be  able  to  do 
all  of  that  without  being  punished  for 
doing  it,  as  is  actually  happening  today. 

The  next  is  freedom  from  arbitrary 
financial  exactions : 

(4)  Freedom  Prom  Arbitrakt  Financial 
Exactions. —  (A)  The  rates  of  dues  and  In- 
itiation fees  payable  by  members  of  any  such 
labor  organization  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  changed, 
and  no  new  or  additional  dues  or  Initiation 
fees  shall  be  imposed  and  no  special  or  gen- 
eral assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  such 
members,  except  upon  (I)  majority  vote  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  members  present  at  a 
general  membership  meeting  held  after  not 
less  than  fifteen  days'  written  notice  to  each 
member  at  his  last  known  address,  or  by 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  by  refer- 
endum conducted  upon  such  notice  by  secret 
ballot  through  the  mails.  In  the  case  of  a 
local  labor  organization,  (11)  majority  vote 
of  the  delegates  present  at  a  general  meeting 
of  duly  chosen  delegates  held  after  not  less 
than  thirty  days'  written  notice  to  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  each  local  or  constituent  labor 
organization  entitled  to  stich  notice.  In  the 
case  of  a  national  or  international  labor  or- 
ganization. 

In  other  words,  the  dues  or  the  initia- 
tion fees  cannot  be  increased,  as  they 
have  been  in  certain  instances.  For  ex- 
ample, if  certain  Jobs  come  along,  the 
initiation  fees  are  hiked  up.  S<Hne  of 
the  new  members  get  the  new  jobs,  and 
the  old  members  who  have  been  mem- 
bers for  a  long  time,  get  no  assignment  to 
work.  That  has  happened  in  my  State, 
and  it  is  happening  in  other  States,  too. 
It  is  not  right;  it  is  wrong. 

The  next  item  I  cover  is  the  protection 
of  the  right  to  sue : 

(5)  PaoTEcnoN  or  the  Right  To  Svx. — No 
such  lAhot  organization  shaU  limit  the  right 
of  any  member  or  officer  thereof  to  Institute 
an  action  In  any  couri,  or  In  a  proceeding 
before  any  administrative  agency,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  not  the  labor  organization 
or  its  <^cers  are  named  as  defendants  or 
respondents  in  such  action  or  proceeding, 
or  the  right  of  any  member  or  officer  of  such 
labor  organization  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
any  Judicial,  admimstratlve,  or  legislative 
proceeding,  or  to  petition  any  legislature  or 


ator    do    that.      I    believe    my    proposed  -  ^   communicate   with   any   legislator:    Pro 


amendment  will  do  what  should  be  done 
without  any  quibbling,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  support  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  time, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  refuse  to  yield  to 
any  Senator  who  desires  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions, but  if  I  can  pursue  this  subject 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  Ije  able  to  con- 
clude very  shortly.  I  have  discussed  free- 
dom of  speech. 
Next  is  freedom  of  assembly: 
(3)  Freedom  of  Assembly. — E^'ery  member 
of  any  such  labor  organization  shall  have 
the  right  to  meet  and  assemble  freely  with 
any  other  members  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing views  and  reaching  decisions  with 
respect  to  any  matters  pertaining  to  such  or- 
ganization or  its  officers,  agents,  or  repre- 
sentatives, without  being  subject  to  penalty, 
discipline,  or  interference  of  any  kind  by 
such  organization. 

That  gives  union  members  the  right 
to  assemble  in  groups,  if  they  like,  and 
to  visit  their  neighbors  and  to  discuss 
union  affairs,  and  to  say  what  they  think. 


vided.  That  any  such  member  or  officer  may 
t>e  required  to  exhaust  reasonable  hearing 
procedures  within  such  organization,  not 
requiring  longer  than  3  months  to  final 
decision,  before  instituting  legal  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings  against  such  organiza- 
tion or  any  officer  thereof. 

The  section  I  discussed  previously  with 
the   Senator  from   Pennsylvania   safe- 
guards union  members  against  improper 
disciplinary  action.     We  prescribe  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  a  union  member  who 
pays  his  dues,  before  he  can  be  expelled 
or  pimished,  is  protected.    I  wish  Sena- 
tors to  listen  to  what  a  member  of  some 
unions  can  be  expelled  for  or  punished 
for.     How  would  Senators  like  to  be  tried 
under  such  a  general  policy  as  I  am 
about  to  read,  without  any  specifications, 
before  a  board  or  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  officers  who  make  the  accusation? 
The  material  I  am  about  to  read  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Commerce  Clear- 
ing House,  Labor  Research  Staff,  and  it 
states  tliat  good  standing  in  a  imion  can 
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be  lost  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  7  am 
not  now  speaking  about  my  own  find- 
ings. I  am  not  talking  about  what  the 
select  committee  has  found.  All  this 
can  be  substantiated  by  the  information 
we  have  in  our  i>ossession.  The  rejjort 
states: 

Oood  standing  in  a  union  can  be  lost  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  so  broad  or  vague  and 
uncertain  as  to  be  subject  to  abuse  and 
discriminatory  application. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  under 
some  union  constitutions  a  union  has 
the  power  to  suspend  or  expel  a  member 
on  such  grounds  as  "engaging  in  conduct 
unbecoming  a  union  member." 

What  does  that  mean?  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  spell  out  the  accusation. 
Those  in  control  of  the  union  can  say, 
"We  mean  you  got  drunk,"  or  they  can 
say,  "You  did  thus  and  so,"  or  "failing 
to  give  full  cooperation  to  a  union  com- 
mittee." 

What  does  that  mean?  I  do  not  al- 
ways give  full  cooperation  to  some  of  the 
committees  on  which  I  serve.  I  some- 
times express  a  little  opposition.  Why 
should  not  union  members  have  the 
right  to  object  now  and  then.  Why 
must  they  keep  silent?  Must  they  keep 
silent  or  be  expelled?  Or  "criticizing 
union  ofiBcials." 

The  officials  can  say  to  a  member, 
"You  had  better  not  criticize  a  imion 
official.  You  dare  not  criticize  him.  If 
you  do,  you  can  be  expelled."  No  won- 
der they  get  by  stealing  so  much  from 
their  fellow  members.  Or  "questioning 
the  motives  or  questioning  the  integrity 
of  an  officer  or  a  member  of  a  commit- 
tee." 

In  other  words,  a  union  member  dare 
not  question  the  integrity  of  an  officer. 
In  some  unions.  If  a  member  does  that, 
he  can  be  expelled. 

I  say  we  must  give  the  members  of 
the  union  the  tools  with  which  the 
unions  can  be  given  back  to  them. 

That  \s  not  all,  Mr.  President.  An- 
other ground  for  disciplining  or  expelling 
a  member  is  "circulating  matter  calcu- 
lated to  harm  or  defame  or  injure  a 
fellow  member." 

Another  one  is  "applying  for  the  posi- 
tion of  another  union  man  in  office." 

A  member  had  better  not  do  that. 
The  officers  have  squatters'  rights. 
Members  had  better  not  offer  any  com- 
petition. They  had  better  not  seek  elec- 
tion. They  had  better  not  aspire  to  the 
presidency  or  the  secretaryship,  or  they 
will  be  expelled  or  disciplined. 

Another  is  "using  profane  language." 

I  wonder  how  many  would  remain  in 
office  if  they  could  be  expelled  for  using 
profane  language.  "Engaging  in  per- 
sonal arguments." 

Members  cannot  even  engage  In  per- 
sonal arguments  without  being  subjected 
to  the  danger  of  expulsion. 

These  are  not  my  findings,  but  the 
findings  of  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House  in  Its  labor  research  report  of  1959. 

This  Is  how  the  imion  members  would 
be  protected.  I  read  from  my  amend- 
ment and  I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to 
what  I  read: 

8«c.  loa.  Any  officer  or  agent  or  any  such 
labor  organization  who — 


I  am  trying  to  hurry;  I  am  not  read- 
ing every  st^ction  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject— 

through  use  or  abuse  of  authority,  or 
through  failure  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  othrrwlse.  wUUuUy  Interferes  with 
or  prevents,  or  attempts  to  Interfere  with  or 
prevent,  the  exercise  by  any  member  of  a 
right  to  which  such  member  is  entitled  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  101  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

The  next  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  when  he  thinks  a 
violation  of  these  rights  is  being  com- 
mitted by  the  union,  or  is  about  to  be 
committed,  should  have  the  right  to  go 
to  court  to  sttek  to  enjoin  the  union  from 
committing  such  wrongs. 

I  call  attention  to  the  penalty  section, 
section  506.  What  I  propose  to  do  im- 
plements this  section.  The  section 
reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  organ- 
ization. Its  officers,  agents,  representatives,  or 
employees  to  fine,  suspend,  expel,  or  other- 
wise discipline  any  of  Its  members  for  ex- 
ercising any  right  to  which  he  U  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

All  I  want  to  have  is  to  have  the  rights 
defined,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
about  what  is  meant.  It  is  understood 
that  the  worker  has  certain  rights.  We 
recognize  that  they  can  be  abused.  Let 
us  define  those  rights;  let  us  say  what 
they  are,  just  as  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Then  we  will  know  exactly  what 
the  rights  are. 
Listen  to  the  next  subsection: 
(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
through  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  or 
threat  of  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  or  by 
economic  reprisal  or  threat  thereof,  to  re- 
strain, coerce,  or  intimidate,  or  attempt  to 
restrain,  coerce,  or  intimidate  any  member 
of  a  labor  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercising 
by  such  memb<!r  of  any  right  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Again,  let  us  define  what  is  meant. 
The  penalty  Ls  set  forth,  but  the  defini- 
tion of  the  rights  is  vague  and  uncertain. 
The  rights  which  I  desire  to  have  spelled 
out  in  the  bill  are  not  now  defined  in 
the  bill.  Such  rights  are  basic.  They 
ought  to  be  basic  to  every  person,  and 
they  are,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

The  next  provision  reads: 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  110,000  or  Imprisoned  for  noC^ 
more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First.  I  conmiend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
the  hard-working,  well-informed  chair- 
man of  our  Investigating  subcommittee 
for  offering  this  amendment,  which  he 
refers  to  as  a  bill  of  righU  for  members 
of  labor  organizations.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  direction  in  which  Congress 
might  very  well  move.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  functions  of  labor 
unions  from  tlie  standpoint  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  ser\e  the  workUig  men  and 


women  of  the  Nation,  rather  than  to  de- 
vise legislation  which  will  protect  labor 
leaders  in  certain  vested  interests  which 
they  have. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  section 
on  page  3:  'Protection  of  the  right  to 
sue. "  That  is  a  great  American  right 
which  citizens  outside  of  unions  always 
have.  I  am  certain  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  will  recall  the  testimony  of 
Roy  Underwood,  who  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  our  committee.  Roy  Under- 
wood was  the  president  of  Local  542  of 
the  OF>eratinK  Engineers,  a  union,  inci- 
dentally, which  was  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Joe  E.  Pay  until  1948.  That 
particular  local,  under  the  direction  of 
Roy  Underwood,  initiated  an  action 
against  William  Maloney.  Mr.  Maloney 
at  that  time  had  intervened  against  the 
local  in  the  effort  which  the  local  was 
making  to  negotiate  a  better  wage  con- 
tract for  its  employees. 

For  this  action  on  the  part  of  William 
Maloney,  as  an  international  officer,  in 
trying  to  circumvent  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  the  local.  Mr.  Underwood 
initiated  an  action  at  law.  What  hap- 
pened? Because  of  Mr.  Underwood's  ac- 
tion, he  was  charged  by  the  imion  and 
later  expelled  from  it  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  international.  Underwood, 
according  to  the  testimony,  had  been 
fighting  the  corrupt  elements  in  the 
Operating  EngUieers  Union  for  2  years. 
Two  weeks  ago.  in  a  period  of  frustra- 
tion, this  unfortunate  man  committed 
suicide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  certainly 
on  the  right  track  when  we  guarantee 
to  the  new  Roy  Underwoods,  the  present- 
day  leaders  of  labor,  who  want  to  have 
honesty  in  their  union,  the  right  to  sue 
and  to  bring  into  court  the  persons  who 
are  divesting  them  and  their  unions  of 
their  funds  and  their  ri«ht  to  American 
citizenship. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  rights  of  union  members 
in  America. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  serves  so  ably  on  the  committee  with 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  and  to  fulfill 
the  assignment  given  us  by  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying 
again  that  I  thmk  we  ought  to  start  with 
the  union  man.  with  the  worker,  and  to 
relieve  him  from  the  oppression  which 
has  been  thinist  upon  him  in  some  places. 
-We  should  restore  to  him  his  rights.  We 
should  vest  in  him  again  the  power  to 
do- something  to  protect  his  rights.  We 
must  give  him  the  authority  again  to  run 
his  own  union.  We  must  pass  a  law, 
such  as  the  measure  now  proposed,  which 
will  enable  him  to  prevent  usurpation  by 
would-be  exploiters.  Let  us  start  to  help 
the  worker. 

I  offer  this  amendment  with  the  sup- 
port. I  hope,  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  may  not  succeed.  The 
amendment  may  be  defeated.  If  the 
amendment  shall  be  defeated,  and  if  Z 
go  down  in  this  fight,  the  workers  of 
America  who  are  being  exploited  today 
will  go  down  With  me.  But  they  will  not 
go  down  With  my  vote. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClixlan]  for  the  great  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  which  make  mem- 
bership lists  available  to  the  members 
cf  a  local  who  are  in  good  standing.  I 
was  successful  in  the  committee  in  hav- 
ing an  amendment  adopted  which  pi-o- 
vided  for  that.  Later  on  it  was  recon- 
sidered and  was  modified. 

My  amendment  provided  that  any 
member  in  good  standing  who  was  a 
candidate  for  oflBce  should  have  access  to 
the  membership  list  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  election.  That  amendment  was 
adopted.  Later  it  was  reconsidered,  and 
the  bill  now  contains  language  that  vir- 
tually makes  the  incumbent  union  offi- 
cers the  campaign  managers  of  any  op- 
ponent within  the  union.  How  ridicu- 
lous can  we  get  In  that  respect? 

The  language  at  the  bottom  of  page 
35  of  the  bill  reads:  | 

Such  labor  organization  and  ita  officers 
shall  not  discriminate  In  favor  of  or  against 
any  candidate  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
llsu  of  members  and  shall  comply  with  all 
reasonable  requests  of  any  candidate  to  dis- 
tribute by  mall  or  otherwise — 

That  is,  distribute  the  literature  of  an 
opponent — 

at  the  candidate's  expense  campaign  litera- 
ture in  aid  of  such  person's  candidacy  to  all 
members  in  good  standing  of  such  labor 
organisation. 

Then  the  bill  provides:! 

Such  moneys  of  a  labor  organization  may 
be  utilUEed  for  notices,  factual  statemenU  of 
issues — 

I  wish  to  stress  the  words  "factual 
statements  of  issues."  In  other  words, 
an  incumbent  officer  can  send  out  any 
material  he  wishes  to,  at  union  expense, 
under  the  guise  that  it  is  a  "factual  state- 
ment of  issues." 

Furthermore,  the  bill  doles  not  contain 
any  requirement  that  a  union  shall  noti- 
fy its  members  about  when  an  election 
will  be  held.  The  bill  requires  that  15 
days'  notice  of  an  election  shall  be 
given — 

unless  the  election  Is  held  at  the  regular 
time  specified  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  such  organisation  on  me  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  such  elections 
are  held  at  Intervals  of  anjrwhere  from 
1  year  to  3  years,  is  it  likely  that  a  union 
member  will  remember  the  date  and  the 
time  for  the  holding  of  the  election,  un- 
less he  receives  a  notice  in  advance  of  the 
election? 

The  argument  against  giving  such  a 
notice  is  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  employers  or  into  the 
hands  of  rival  labor  unions.  If  such  a 
notice  can  be  used  by  them  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  union  members,  then 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  anyway? 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the 
riKhts  of  the  average  union  member, 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
very  hiKhly  for  his  bill  of  rights  sUte- 
ment.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  docu- 
ment. I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ana- 
lyze it  thoroughly,  but  I  certainly  agree 
that  much  of  what  is  Included  in  the 
amendment  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  take  it  that 
he  agrees  with  me  in  principle,  in  pur- 
pose, and  in  objective. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me** 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  Senator's  testi- 


a  final  decision,  as  the  statutory  waiting 
period  which  is  considered  reasonable. 

I  ask  my  colleague,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
inquiry,  whether  he  believes  we  have 
enough  factual  backing  for  these  specific 
legislative  proposals  in  his  amendment, 
in  order  to  justify  them;  or  whether  we 
might  be  better  off  if  we  were  to  consider 
a  bill  of  rights  in  terms  of  the  declara- 
tions of  existing  law,  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  the  declarations  of  whatever  provi- 
sions we  include  in  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  say  to  ny  friend  that  a  bill  of  rights 
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self,  explored  the, idea  of  a  bill  of  rights' 
In  fact,  I  proposed  one  during  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  one  I  proposed  was  essentially  de- 
claratory of  existing  law,  and  proposed  a 
statement,  in  simple  terms,  of  the  rights 
of  union  members  and  of  their  rights 
under  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill;  but  both 
concepts  were  declaratory  of  existing 
law. 

By  way  of  to  some  extent  meeting  that 
suggestion,  there  was  included  in  the 
pending  bill  section  508,  with  which  I 
am  sure  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  is  familiar.  It  appears  on  page 
54,  in  lines  3  to  7,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  508.  Every  labor  organization  required 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  inform  all  of  its  members  concerning 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  rights  guar- 
anteed members  thereunder  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

That  was  essentially  the  disposition, 
on  a  compromise,  of  my  proposed  bill  of 
rights,  which  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  make  available  to  the  Senate. 

What  puzzles  me  about  this  matter — 
and  let  me  say  that,  like  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  I  ap- 
proach it  with  an  open  mind  and  with  a 
feeling  for  it.  because  I  think  there  is 
a  very  desirable  field  for  such  a  bill  of 
rights — is  whether  such  a  bill  of  rights 
shall  contain  substantive  law,  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  included  in 
his  amendment;  and.  second,  shall  we  do 
so  without  having  a  body  of  hearings  ex- 
pressly directed  to  such  substantive  law? 

I  wish  to  make  my  question  very  pre- 
cise, because  I  may  say  that  I/^gether 
with  all  my  colleagues,  I  believe,  have  a 
very  enormous  respect  for  the  work  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  done  and 
for  the  beating  he  has  taken  and  for  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  to  all  of 
us  by  his  efforts. 

For  example,  he  has  included  a  pro- 
vision which  limits  the  amoimt  of  initia- 
tion fees.  All  of  us  know  the  excesses 
which  have  been  practiced  in  connection 
with  initiation  fees. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  also 
Included  a  provision,  for  example,  in  re- 
gard to  a  set  way  of  providing  due  proc- 
ess in  the  event  of  disciplinary  action: 
and  he  has  also  Included  a  provision  in 
regard  to  membership  list*,  to  which  my 
colleague  has  just  referred,  and  which 
has  been  a  very  hotly  debated  question. 

For  example,  I  call  attention  to  the 
provision  at  the  top  of  page  4  of  his 
amendment;  I  refer  to  the  provision  In 
regard  to  the  right  to  sue.  That  provi- 
sion imposes  a  limit  of  3  months  on  pro- 
ceedings within  a  union  before  there  is 


when  it  exterisively  debated  the  other 
labor  bill  last  year.  I  said  that  the 
labor  union  members  should  be  given 
just  laws,  and  then  they  will  do  the 
necessary  job  themselves.  I  did  not  ask 
the  committee  for  this.  But  the  com- 
mittee has  pursued  it.  I  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  pursue  it  further. 

I  do  not  care  to  argue  about  whether 
the  period  of  time  should  be  3  months. 
4  months,  or  6  months;  but  certainly 
some  date  must  be  set.  I  want  the  date 
that  is  set  to  be  a  reasonable  and  proper 
one;  but  I  do  not  want  the  period  which 
is  prescribed  to  be  so  arbitrarily  long 
that  it  will  deny  union  membei-s  what 
they  are  entitled  to.  and  will  cause  them 
to  wait  an  unjust  length  of  time,  and  thus 
will  amount  to  obstruction,  rather  than 
the  provision  of  a  proper  opportunity  for 
them  to  exercise  their  rights. 

I  care  not  whether  the  period  provided 
for  is  3  months.  4  mCnths.  or  6  months. 
I^t  the  Senate  provide  whatever  is 
needed. 

But  merely  because  all  Senators  do 
not  agree  as  to  whether  the  period  shall 
be  3  months,  4  months,  or  6  months,  or 
simply  because  Senators  say  they  are 
not  sure,  is  no  justification  for  saying 
that  the  Senate  should  do  nothing  about 
the  matter.  If  the  Senate  were  to  take 
that  attitude,  no  legislation  in  this  field 
would  ever  be  enacted,  for  certainly  we 
can  always  argue  about  any  legislative 
proposals. 

But  in  this  case  the  danger  Is  very 
much  greater  than  most  Senators  re- 
alize. A  movement  is  under  way.  The 
Hoffa  element,  the  criminals,  the  syndi- 
€:ated  crime  crowd,  are  taking  over,  and 
are  making  a  vehicle  out  of  the  labor 
union  movement;  and  Hoffa  is  glad  to 
have  them  do  so,  for  he  knows  how  to 
operate  with  them.  It  takes  something 
like  that,  it  seems,  in  many  instances, 
in  order  for  such  a  person  to  be  eligible 
to  obtain  an  appointment  from  him  to  a 
high  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know — because  we 
have  been  through  the  bill  quite  ex- 
haustively—that the  pending  bill  itself 
contains  a  good  many  piovislons  in  re- 
gard to  Internal  union  democracy,  crim- 
inals holding  office,  and  so  forth.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  only  fair  to  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill  to  let  him  dig  into  that  field. 

My  purpose  In  holding  this  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  is  to  have  the  Senate 
deal  with  the  question  of  principles. 
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I  think  I  have  the  Senator's  answer — 
namely,  that  If  substantive  law  is  in- 
cluded In  the  bill,  each  of  us  must  pass 
on  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  con- 
science, but  that  the  committee  had 
every  opportunity,  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 
at  the  hearings,  to  go  into  the  angles  of 
substantive  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Indeed  so:  and  ob- 
viously we  give  the  union  members  some 
rights  in  the  bill,  because  we  insert  in 
the  bill  a  criminal  penalty  in  the  case  of 
those  who  violate  the  rights  given  the 
union  members.  I  simply  propose  that 
we  define  and  describe  those  rights, 
which  are  basic,  and  which  every  citizen 
of  the  country  is  entitled  to.  I  believe 
we  should  elucidate  on  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  22.  1959] 
HoFFA's  Combine;  He  Quietlt.  iNroRMALLY 
Builds  Potent  Alliance  or  Transport 
Unions — Teamster  and  Maritime  Units 
Are  Core — Flight  Engineers  Frienolt, 
Rail  Unions  Shy — What  Will  AFL-CIO 
Do? 

(By  Roscoe  Born) 
Washington. — The  grand  alliance  of  trans- 
portation unions  that  Teamster  President 
James  R.  HofTa  proclaimed  last  year,  then 
appeared  to  abandon  after  outcries  of  alarm. 
has  quietly  become  an  all-but-accompllshed 
fact. 

Largely  unnoticed.  Mr.  HolTa  and  key  col- 
laborators have  put  together  basic  pieces  of 
the  combine — enough  of  them  to  indicate 
that  an  unprecedented  Teamster-led  monop- 
oly is  taking  shape.  The  transport  combine 
win  have  greater  power  to  bargain,  to  or- 
ganize, and  to  strike  than  do  Its  unions 
operating  on  their  own.  Whether  or  not  this 
power  Is  ever  called  Into  full  play — as.  say. 
In  a  national  transportation  strike — the  mere 
fact  of  Its  existence  will  make  the  combine 
formidable  for  employers  and  for  the  public 
at  large. 

Here's  the  status  of  the  assembly  operation 
.  ao  far: 

Mr.  Hoffa'B  own  truckdrlvers  are  now 
firmly  linked  with  longshoremen  and  sea- 
men's unions  on  both  coasts.  These  allies 
include  Joe  Curran's  AFL-CIO  National 
Maritime  Union,  with  40.000  members  sail- 
ing out  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports,  as 
well  as  the  Great  Lakes;  Harry  Brldj^es'  Inde- 
pendent International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  numbering  70.000 
dockworkers  and  warehousemen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  In  Hawaii;  and  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Bradley's  Independent  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  with  52,000 
dockhands  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

ANOTHKR  UNION   BOXXO  IN 

Another  dock  union,  holding  sway  on  the 
Increasingly  Important  Great  Lakes,  Is  boxed 
Into  the  point  where  It  may  have  to  Join  the 
Hoffa  league  or  be  squeezed  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HofTa  has  built  a  strong  tie  with  one 
air  transport  union,  the  6.000-man  Plight 
Engineer!,  and  is  nirtlng  with  the  airline 
atewardessea*  union;  he  also  has  tasted  suc- 
cess m  a  drive  to  enlist  In  the  Teamsters  the 
men  who  work  In  and  around  the  Nation's 
biggest  airports. 

And  within  a  years,  one  top  truck  union 
strategist  predicts,  the  growing  power  of  this 
combine  will  attraet  at  least  some  of  the 
•tandoflUh  railroad  brotherhood*— deaplt* 
the  rail  unions'  ateadfast  denials.  "They 
know  there's  not  a  ghost  of  a  ohanot  that 
wed  go  along  with  them."  Inalata  one  raU- 
road  union  ofBclal. 


What  has  developed  so  far  may  not  be  a 
complete  conference  on  transportation 
unity  on  the  50-unlon  scale  envisioned  last 
year,  but  It's  close  enough  to  convince  Mr. 
HofTa  that  success  can't  elude  him. 

"We  already  have  the  nucleus  set  up  with 
the  Teamsters  and  the  maritime  unions."  he 
declares.  "Eventually,  the  others — Includ- 
ing rail  and  air — will  see  the  advantages  of 
this  cooperation  and  they'll  want  In.  too.  It 
may  never  be  formally  proclaimed  the  way 
conference  on  transportation  unity  was  an- 
nounced last  year,  but  It  will  exist  and  will 
be  Just  as  effective  as  what  we  had  planned 
for  the  conferonce  on  transportation  unity." 
Although  Mr.  Hoffa  had  first  mentioned  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  of  transportation  unions 
some  months  earlier — In  mld-1057 — congres- 
sional and  AFL-CIO  reaction  to  last  July's 
formal  conference  on  transportation  unity 
announcement  was  so  violent  that  he  backed 
off. 

HOFTA    SCOFFS    AT    NATIONAL    TIEUP 

Even  now.  without  the  railroad  unions,  the 
combined  power  of  the  unions  already  allied 
Is  enough  to  halt  the  flow  of  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's commerce  If  they  all  decided  to  strike 
simultaneously.  If  the  combine  reaches  full 
flower,  this  paralytic  power  would  become 
complete.  Mr.  Hoffa  naturally  scoffs  at  any 
such  possibility:  "Talk  of  a  national  trans- 
portation tleup  is  nonsense."  he  snaps. 
The  Teamster  chief  argues  such  a  step  would 
be  self-destructive,  figuring  Congress  would 
ram  through  legislation  to  stop  the  strike. 

As  a  practical  matter,  anyway.  Mr.  Hoffa 
and  his  allies  exi>ect  to  achieve  their  ends 
without  having  to  resort  to  such  extremes. 
Local  or  regional  Ueups  would  be  more  like- 
ly. The  combine  might,  say.  close  down  the 
port  of  New  York  or  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  to  back  up  demands  of 
one  union.  Or  It  might  merely  move  against 
a  single  employer  group  at  a  time  In  any  one 
area.  "The  only  way  to  win  a  strike."  con- 
tends the  Teamster  chief,  "is  to  shut  one 
group  down  and  let  potential  competitors 
operate." 

A*  of  now,  the  transport  unions'  capacity 
for  united  strike  action  Is  limited;  because 
contracts  expire  on  varying  dates,  the  unions 
can't  all  walk  out  at  once  without  risking 
costly  lawsuits.  But  most  of  them  can  and 
will  refuse  under  contract  provisions,  to  cross 
other  transport  unions'  picket  lines.  And 
the  wealthy  Teamsters  can  extend  financial 
help  to  less  prosperous  striking  unions. 
Furthermore,  the  transport  unions  are  work- 
ing toward  common  contract  expiration 
dates,  which  would  make  simultaneous  strike 
action  possible. 

Such  strategy  alms  basically,  of  course,  to 
strengthen  union  hands  at  the  bargaining 
table.  The  Teamsters  already  are  mapping 
Joint  bargaining  straUgy  with  friendly  dock 
unions:  each  knows  In  advance  what  the 
other  will  demand  from  employers  that  two 
or  more  of  them  deal  with.  While  the  trans- 
port combine  may  never  adopt  a  complete 
uniform  slate  of  contract  goals,  Mr.  Hoffa 
can  at  least  be  expected  to  work  out  common 
demands  for  fringe  benefits  such  as  pensions. 
and  to  stand  firm  against  contract  proposals 
he  considers  too  gentle.  And  the  allies  will 
work  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  automation 
on  transport  unions  notably  In  warehouaes 
and  on  the  waterfront. 

"Pull  coordination  of  bargaining  demand* 
i*  a  good,  aound  policy  and  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  all  our  members."  says  Teddy 
Gleaaon.  general  organizer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association,  after  a 
vlalt  to  Harry  Brldgea'  weat  coaat  dock  union. 
More  effective  organizing  Is  another  target 
of  the  combine.  "We'll  work  to  eliminate 
Jurisdictional  problems."  asseru  Mr.  Hoffa. 
A*  a  olue  to  what  may  be  in  store,  it'*  noU- 
worthy  that  the  Teamatera  already  are  ool« 
laboratlng  with  the  ILA  and  the  NaUonal 
Maritime  Union  to  algn  up  workera  along  the 
Canadian  aide  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


These  varied  goals  may  lead  the  transport 
unions  to  a  more  formal  organization  than 
now  Is  envisioned.  A  Teamster  official  says 
the  combine  will  be  Interested  In  legislation. 
as  well  as  bargaining  and  organizing,  "if* 
we're  going  into  these  matters."  he  adds, 
"that  means  we'll  have  to  set  up  a  research 
department.  And  If  we're  going  to  have 
that,  we'll  have  to  have  a  per  capita  tax  from 
each  union." 

Mr.  Hoffa 's  recent  gains  have  been  achieved 
in  relative  silence,  thus  avoiding  the  uproar 
that  greeted  his  proclamation  of  a  perma- 
nent conference  on  transportation  unity  last 
July.  So  violent  was  the  reaction  then— both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  AFL-CIO — that  Mr. 
Hoffa  never  held  a  heralded  meeting  of  an 
estimated  50  union  presidents  to  perfect 
his  conference  on  transportation  imlty. 

quietly    resumed    WORKING 

Then,  while  the  epidemic  of  Hoffaphobia 
died  down,  the  persUtent  little  Teamster 
leader  started  working  more  quietly  toward 
the  aame  goal.  Just  the  other  day.  when  he 
met  in  New  York  with  13  other  union  chiefs, 
notably  bosses  of  dock  and  seamen's  unions.  ^ 
there  were  earnest  denials  that  transports- 
tlon  unity  was  afoot.  But  as  Mr.  Hoffa  left 
the  meeting,  one  of  his  top  aides  whispered. 
"There's  your  conference  on  transportation 
unity."  and  Jimmy  grinned  in  agreement. 

The  current  steps  toward  a  transport  com- 
bine, however  quietly  and  informally  taken, 
seem  likely  sooner  or  later  to  kick  up  a  storm 
on  Capitol  HtU.  Just  as  last  summer's  an- 
nouncement of  the  original  plan  did — espe- 
cially since  the  plan  then  and  now  includes 
Mr  Bridges,  leftwlng  leader  of  the  west  coaat 
longshoremen. 

At  that  time  Senator  Eastland.  Mississippi 
Democrat,  who  beads  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  called  such  an  al- 
liance a  "threat  to  national  aecurlty." 
Arkansas'  Democratic  Senator  McClxllan, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Senate  Investigating 
Committee,  declared  "the  welding  of  Hoffa °s 
powers  with  those  Inherent  In  these  other 
organizations  has  grave  Impllcatlona  for  the 
destiny  of  our  national  economy."  Chimed 
In  GOP  RepresenUtlve  Hoffman  from  Mr. 
Hoffa's  home  State  of  Michigan:  "If  such  a 
federation  calls  a  strike  they  could  starve  ua 
Into  submission  In  6  days." 

Also  Incensed  was  the  AFL-CIO.  Only 
months  earlier  it  had  expelled  the  Teamster* 
on  grounds  of  corruption.  The  old  APL  had 
kicked  out  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  In  1053  as  a  gangster-dominated ' 
union  and  the  old  CIO  booted  Harry  Bridges' 
union  In  1950  aa  Communlat-domlnated. 
MEAN Y 'a  oaoca 
The  presence  of  the  Teamatera  and  the 
ILA  In  the  group's  lUt  of  aponaora  "could 
very  well  be  the  start  of  what  you  might  call 
a  blrda-of-a-feather  federation."  Mr.  Meany 
declared.  What  was  worse,  to  federation  of- 
flclala.  waa  the  fact  that  AFL-CIO  union*— 
Including  that  of  Joe  Curran.  National 
Maritime  Union  president  and  a  vice  preel- 
dent  of  the  APL-CIO— were  Joining  up.  Mr. 
Meany  and  his  colleagues  promptly  ordered 
all  federation  affiliates  to  cancel  formal  pacta 
with  expelled  unlona. 

Then  something  happened  to  brighten  Mr. 
Hoffa's  hopes.  Last  December.  Mr.  Curran 
of  the  NMU.  and  Mr.  Hall,  president  of  the 
rival  Seafarera'  International  Union,  forgot  a 
lengthy  feud  in  order  to  promote  a  4-day 
worldwide  boycott  by  many  tranaport  union* 
of  ships  flying  flags  of  convenience.  These 
are  U.S. -owned  vessels  saUlng  under  flags  of 
Panama,  Liberia.  Honduraa.  and  Coata  Rica 
to  avoid  high  labor  coata  and  taxea  In  the 
United  SUtea.  Labor  offldaU  aay  the  boy- 
cott ued  up  lao  veaaela  in  19  porta,  but 
really  effective  only  in  the  United  BUtee 
where  Mr.  Hoffa's  TeamaUrs  cooperated. 

More  cooperation  grew  out  of  thla  4-day 
effort.  The  following  month,  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Curran  algned  a  formal  peace  treaty  end- 
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Ing  their  feud.  Both  agreed  to  drop  lawsuits, 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices,  and  other 
dlaputea.  It  waa  Mr.  Hoffa  who.  hla  aldea 
claim,  helped  bring  the  rivals  together. 

Other  Hoffa  efforts  began  to  bear  fruit. 
On  the  west  coast,  the  Teamsters  and  Mr. 
Bridges'  International  Longshoremen  and 
Warehousemens'  Union,  also  foes  for  many 
years.  Joined  hands.  They  aet  up  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  five  members  from  each 
union  to  bring  Jurisdictional  peace  and  co- 
operate on  common  problems. 

Mr.  Hoffa's  chief  of  ataff.  Harold  J.  Gib- 
Iwna.  meanwhile  went  to  London  for  confer- 
ences with  ofBclals  of  the  International 
Transport  Workers  Federation,  an  organiza- 
tlon  maintained  by  unions  In  62  nations. 
Mr.  Gibbons  carried  assurances  that  the 
Teamsters  would  cooperate  again  In  any  new 
boycott  of  convenience  shlp«.  A  week  later, 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Curran  went  to  London, 
too.  to  work  on  the  boycott  plans.  It's  ex- 
pected now  that  the  unlouH  will  select  two 
Shipping  companies  aa  Munple  target*  and 
apply  a  permanent  boycott. 

It  was  new  boycott  plaiui  that  drew  Mr. 
Hoffa  and  other  transport  union  chiefs  to 
New  York  earlier  this  month  There  officials 
of  14  unions  set  up  a  stetring  committee 
to  cooperate  on  any  problems  that  confront 
the  participating  unions. 

"Right  now.  It's  Just  the  boycott."  says 
one  union  official  who  attended  the  meeting. 
"But  It's  easy  to  see  what's  on  their  minds. 
They  pop  up  with  stuff  about  automation 
and  Jurisdiction." 

Among  thoee  at  the  meeting  was  Larry 
Long,  president  of  the  Internailonal  Brother- 
hood of  Longshoremen,  a  dock  union  created 
by  the  AFL  to  compete  with  the  expelled 
International  Longshoremen's  Association. 
Though  the  IBL  and  the  ILA  have  been 
enemies  from  the  start,  their  leaders  met 
on  friendly  terms,  and  aome  maritime  union 
officials  think  a  pact  between  them  Is  sure 
to  come. 

SEAWAY    aaiNGS    CRAIXCNCB 

Mr.  Long'*  union  domlna1««  Great  Lakea 
docks,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  faces  a  possible  challenge  from 
the  ILA.  The  east  coast  union  has  contracts 
with  aome  employers  who  expect  to  move 
inland  along  the  Seaway.  They'll  bring  ILA 
contract*  with  them.  labor  sources  note. 
With  Mr.  Hoffa  backing  Captain  Bradley's 
ILA.  the  inland  dock  union  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  hold  ground. 

"Long  either  goea  along  with  the  new 
group,  or  he  get*  *hut  out,"  a  Teanuter  off)* 
clal  forecasU. 

While  Mr.  Hoffa  has  been  « orklng  out  ties 
with  sea  and  dock  unions,  he  has  been  aolld- 
Ifylng  his  relations  with  th»  Plight  Engi- 
neers. When  the  engineers  engaged  Eastern 
Air  Lines  In  a  long  strike  late  last  year,  they 
found  the  Teamsters  wUllng  to  post  collat- 
eral for  a  1200,000  loan  to  keep  them  going. 
The  loan  has  been  repaid  now,  and  the 
Plight  Bnglneera  feel  deeply  gratefvU. 

"We're  not  about  to  break  with  the  Team- 
atera." confides  one  Flight  Engineer  official. 
"We  have  no  place  else  to  go.  The  federa- 
tion Isn't  too  Interested  In  us." 

Still  unactUed  la  the  Flight  Engineer  feud 
with  the  Air  Line  PlloU'  Association  over 
which  union  gets  JurladlcUon  over  the  third 
crewman  In  jet  aircraft  cablna.  Engineer* 
believe  thla  fight  threatena  the  exlstance  of 
their  union,  and  that  the  federation  haa 
refused  to  act  to  protect  their  JurUdlctlon. 
If  the  Plight  Engineers  ahould  atrlke  again 
over  thl*  l**ue.  they  believe  pUoU  may  try  to 
keep  the  alrimen  f^lng  without  engineer*. 

"We  might  need  the  Teamatera  again," 
••ya  an  Engineer  eource,  recaUlng  that  truck 
imlon  offldala  were  prepared  laat  December 
to  halt  deliveriea  of  fuel  and  other  auppllei 
to  Engineer-atruck  alrlinea. 


AID  FACT   STILL   IN    ZITECT 

Still  in  effect,  despite  APL-CIO  orders,  i* 
a  mutual  assUUnce  pact  between  the  Flight 
Engineers  and  the  Teamsters;  it  rather 
vaguely  promises  aid  by  each  union  to  the 
other  in  any  emergency.  An  Engineer  source 
Bays:  "The  idea  of  further  association  with 
the  Teamsters  certainly  Isn't  repugnant  to 
us."  Teamster  officials  predict  the  Engineers 
may  Join  the  transport  combine,  and  one 
Engineer  privately  agrees — even  If  the  al- 
liance Includes  Harry  Bridges. 

"We  couldn't  say  we're  willing  to  accept  the 
Teamsters  But  not  their  friends."  he  reasons. 
"We  have  to  buy  the  whole  package." 

With  the  Plight  Engineers  in  the  transport 
league.  It  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  get  the 
pilots'  union.  Mr.  Hoffa's  advisors  figure. 
But  the  Teamsters  are  definitely  eyeing  a 
dissident  segment  of  the  pilots'  union,  the 
Air  Line  Stewards'  and  Stewardesses'  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
association  in  Chicago,  the  truck  union's  Mr. 
Olbbona  wa«  a  convention-long  observer  and 
"he  wasn't  there  Just  because  he  likes  pretty 
girls."  one  labor  official  notes. 

To  help  entrench  his  strength  In  the  air 
transport  field.  Mr.  Hoffa  Is  pushing  a  drive 
to  sign  up  workers  In  and  around  the  airports 
in  22  big  cities.  The  Teamster  chief  says 
air  freight  is  about  to  blossom  into  a  real 
competitor  of  surface  shipping,  and  therefore 
the  Teamsters  can't  Ignore  the  airlines. 

In  February.  Mr.  Hoffa  won  his  first  round 
in  this  campaign.  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways' stock  clerks  voted  nearly  two  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  Teamsters  in  an  election  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
Teamsters  thiu  won  the  right  to  represent 
Ml  Pan  Am  employees  who  handle  freight 
the  airline  hauls. 

This  still  leaves  the  rail  unions  outside  the 
Hoffa  sphere,  and  one  railway  labor  source 
Insists:  "Among  our  chiefs  there  Isn't  one 
that  would  lean  that  way  at  the  present 
time."  After  refiectlng  a  bit.  he  adds: 
"Times  do  change,  but  I  Just  can't  see  our 
people  going  Into  any  transportation 
council." 

Nonetheless.  Teamsters  claim  economic  ne- 
cessity win  force  some  railroad  unions  Into 
the  alliance  eventually,  possibly  within  2 
years.  According  to  Teamster  reasoning,  rail- 
roads must  offer  lower  rates  to  compete  with 
other  forms  of  transport,  notably  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  shipping,  and  so  must  try 
harder  to  keep  labor  costs  down.  That  pres- 
sure will  make  railroad  workers  more  Inter- 
ested In  a  broader  base  of  bargaining 
strength.  Teamsters  contend.  They  point  to 
a  recent  request  by  railroads  that  train 
unions  accept  a  16-cent  hourly  pay  cut  In 
new  contracts  to  be  negotiated  by  November 
1.  The  unions  were  expecting  to  win  12  per- 
cent wage  Increaae*. 

It'*  worth  noting,  too.  that  the  railroad 
unions'  total  membership  has  been  declining 
in  recent  year*.  And  railroad*  are  gradually 
diversifying  Into  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, notably  trucking  and  pipeline  opera- 
tion*. In  which  nonrall  unions  have  long 
since  sUked  out  Jurisdictional  claims.  As 
a  possible  basis  for  coalition,  the  Teamsters 
already  negotiate  with  many  of  the  same  em- 
ployer* that  railroad  brotherhoods  deal  with; 
the  Hoffa  union  represents  drivers  for  the 
trucking  subsidiaries  of  the  Santa  Fe,  New 
York  Central,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

How  will  George  Meany  and  the  APL-CIO 
react  to  the  developing  transport  combine? 
Some  tranaporutlon  unlonlata  argue  It 
doean't  make  any  difference  what  the  feder- 
ation aays  now.  Some  unlona  with  Teamater 
pacta  Ignored  laat  aummer'a  APL-CIO  edict 
to  cancel  them,  they  aay,  and  the  federation 
haan't  done  anything  more  about  it,  Joe 
Ourran,  whose  participation  in  Mr,  Hoffa'a 
CTU  prompted  the  federation  order,  la  atlll 
consorting  with  Teamster*.    And  now  he's 
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been  Joined  by  Mr.  HaU,  who  Is  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  maritime  trades  department 
as  well  as  president  of  hU  own  seafarers' 
union.  So  far,  this  fratemlzaUon  with  ban- 
ished unions  hasn't  brought  any  new  blast 
from  Mr.  Mei^ny. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Meany  made  such 
a  point  of  outlawing  pacts  with  expelled 
unions  that  he  can  hardly  Ignore  these  new 
developmente.  some  federation  officials  say 
The  issue  undoubtedly  wUl  come  up  at  the 
next  AFL-CIO  executive  council  meeting  in 
Washington  May  18.  At  that  time,  too.  the 
council  may  consider  whether  to  readmit  the 
expelled  ILA.  If  the  longshore  union  is 
welcomed  back,  after  trafficking  with  Mr 
Hoffa,  It  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the 
AFL-CIO  no  longer  objects  to  such  behavior. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  a  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  am  informed  that  some  explor- 
atory conferences  have  been  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  taken  in  2  hours, 
with  1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  and  the  other  hour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  point 
out  that  I  have  been  on  the  floor,  speak- 
ing, for  probably  2  hours  or  longer ;  and 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  other  Senators  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  this  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  have  such  an  opportunity,  at  least, 
before  I  agree  to  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
do  so.  I  was  informed  that  he  was 
agreeable  to  what  I  have  proposed,  and 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  was  agreeable  to  it,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  agreeable 
to  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  simply  do  not 
wish  to  have  debate  cut  oB  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  are  other  Senators  who  de- 
sire to  speak,  of  course  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  them  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  if  I  may  have  a  few  minutes  in 
which  to  consider  this  matter,  in  a  little 
while  I  shall  try  to  ascertein  whether 
there  is  some  arrangement  on  which  we 
can  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  to  the  proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  First  of  all.  I 
wish  to  Join  my  associates  in  paying 
tribute  to  him  as  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  McClellan  committee.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  this 
proposed  legislation  would  not  now  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  bin  of 
rights  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
hM  luggetted  can  best  be  secured  by  ex- 
isting State  law,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  and  by  Taft-Hartley  law 
which  is  now  in  effect. 
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Th«  amtndmtnt  of  tht  Scnitor  from 
ArkanaM.  m  X  undtrtund  it.  would  pro* 
vldt  for  ilx  bMle  rlf  hta : 

First  Bquftl  rlfhti  within  an  omnl- 
ntlon. 

Second.  Freedom  of  tpteoh. 

Third.  Fi'eedom  of  aMembly. 

Fourth.  Freedom  from  arbitrary  fi- 
nancial exaotlona. 

Fifth.  Protection  of  the  rlsht  to  lue. 

Sixth.  Safeguard!  against  Improper 
disciplinary  action. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  the  right 
to  institute  suits  in  order  to  protect 
those  rights. 

My  objection  to  the  amendment  is  not 
that  I  think  the  union  members  should 
not  be  provided  with  these  rights.  My 
objection  Is  that  I  think  members  of 
unions  are  provided  those  rights  more 
satisfactorily  by  present  State  law,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  by  the 
Taft-MarUey  Act. 

Z  say  that  because  X  think  the  amend- 
ment raises  the  question  of  preemption. 
In  other  words,  If  the  proposal  were  en- 
acted, the  present  rather  exhaustive 
remedies  provided  under  the  common 
law  of  the  various  States  might  be  wiped 
out,  and  only  the  righti  suggNted  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  then 
be  available  to  union  members. 

Mr.  KUCREL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.KINNIDY.    X  yield. 

Mr.  KUCKEL.  X  wonder  if  that  ai'gu- 
ment,  which  Z  think  ought  to  be  oon- 
•idtred  by  the  Btnatt,  might  be  met  on 
tht  part  of  tht  Stnator  from  Arkansu 
by  hla  agrttlng  to  aottpt  an  unquts- 
tlontd  amendment  with  respect  to  a 
denial  of  prttmstlon.  X  think  what  tht 
Btnator  from  Maauohuittti  haa  lald 
must  bt  eonsldtrtd. 

Mr.  MoCLILLAN  and  Mr.  KOLLAND 
addrtiitd  tht  Chair, 

Tht  PRISIDXNO  OFFXCDI.  Dots 
tht  Stnator  from  Massaohustttt  yltld: 
and.  if  10.  to  whom? 

Mr.  KSNNSDY.  Z  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Then  X  shall 
bt  happy  to  yltld  to  the  Stnator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  X 
wanted  to  make  a  statement,  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators,  that  X  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  this  afternoon 
which  will  take  care  of  that  sltuaUon. 
The  amendment  is  at  the  desk  now.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  number  of  it  is, 
but  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  But  does  not  the 
leadership  want  this  amendment  dis- 
posed of  tonight? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  said  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  an  amendment  to 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLiELlaAN.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  to  this  amendment.  I  did 
not  know  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  had  not. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  offered  the  argument 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fnnn 
Arkansas  might  be  Interpreted  as  pre- 
empting the  neld. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN,  That  U  what  tht 
Senator  from  Massaohustttt  tald. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  XI  tht  Btnator  from 
Arkansas  in  a  position  to  advlst  tht  Btn- 
att whtthtr  ht  would  mttt  that  argu- 
ment by  appropriate  amendatory  lan- 
guage in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  conceding 
tht  validity  of  the  argumtnt,  I  had  pro- 
posed to  meet  that  question  by  an 
amendment  I  submitted  this  afternoon. 
If  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted, 
that  amendment  will  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  X  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  also  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, it  seems  to  me  section  507  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering  amply  carries 
out  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  wishes  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  field  of  criminal 
law.  That  provision,  appearing  on  pages 
53  and  54  of  tht  bill,  reads; 

Nothing  In  thU  act  ahkU  b«  oon«tru*d  to 
Impair  or  dlmlnUh  the  authority  of  any 
atat*,  M  that  term  la  UMd  In  Mctlon  501(»). 
to  tnaot  or  inforo*  lt«  own  orlmlnal  laws. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  the 
problem  would  bt  restricted  to  that  of 
making  lure  that  other  rights  and  reme- 
dltt,  txctpt  thott  in  tht  fltld  of  criminal 
law  should  bt  protected  by  a  provision 
such  at  that  tht  Btnator  from  Arkansas 
has  announeed  it  is  his  intention  to  of- 
ftr,  Dot!  tht  Btnator  from  Maauohu* 
sttts  agrtt  with  mtf 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  X  think  tht  Btnator 
Is  oorrtct,  although  tht  stoUon  whloh 
ht  has  rtad.  on  pagts  63  and  S4  of  tht 
blU.  rtftn  to  orlmlnal  law,  and  tht  body 
of  law  to  whleh  X  rtftrrtd  goti  btyond 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Z  undtrstand.  but  Z 
wat  Uylng  to  bring  to  the  atttnUon  of 
aU  eonotmed  that  tht  point  whloh  was 
ralttd  by  tht  Btnator  from  California 
should  be  made  as  to  fields  other  than 
criminal  law,  since  that  field  stems  to 
have  been  preserved  from  prttmpUon 
by  the  terms  of  section  507,  which  I  havt 
Just  read  Into  the  Rscoso. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  X  would  think  that 
In  order  to  prevent  this  amendment 
from  pi-eempUng  the  field,  cerUlnly  ad- 
ditional language  would  be  required 
either  in  the  bill  or  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  that  language 
could  be  restricted  to  fields  other  than 
the  field  of  criminal  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  California 
has  raised,  and  with  which  I  find  myself 
in  agreement,  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
question  of  preemption  entirely,  not 
merely  In  the  criminal  law,  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  amended,  and  we 
should  not  leave  the  remedy  to  some  oth- 
er amendment  which  may  be  offered  at 
a  later  date.    I  must  say  the  Senator 


from  Mattachuitttg  hat  madt  a  good 
pomt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  X  thank  tht  Btnator 
from  Ptnnsylvanla. 

Z  havt  itvtral  other  rtasoni  why  z 
think  the  Senate  should  oontidtr  tht 
amendment  carefully  before  it  adopts  it. 
The  description  of  the  amtndmtnt  as  a 
bill  of  rlghU  makes  It  txtrtmtly  attrac- 
tive. X  think  we  should  make  sure  that 
we  shall  be  better  off  after  tht  amend- 
ment is  adopted  than  we  ore  today.  I 
call  attention  to  page  4  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  un- 
der the  heading,  "Safeguards  Against 
Improper  Disciplinary  Action."  which, 
beginning  on  line  8,  reads: 

No  membtr  of  any  auch  labor  organisa- 
tion may  be  fln*d,  ■uip«ndtd.  txpeiled,  or 
othtrwlM  diaclpllnad  by  luch  organisation  or 
any  offlctr  thtrtof  txctpt  for  brtach  or  a  pub- 
lUhtd  wrltun  rult  of  lueh  organliauon 
which  U  not  InconaUUnt  with  any  of  tht 
provlalona  of  this  title. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  labor  union  to  pass,  by  majority  vote, 
a  provision  or  a  rule  which  would  provide 
that  any  member  who  testified  in  a  State 
legislature  against  a  law  could  be  sub- 
ject to  discipline  by  the  imion.  or  any 
member  who  worked  In  a  political  cam- 
paign against  the  position  whleh  the  ma- 
jority of  the  union  had  taken  in  a  vote 
oould  alto  be  subject  to  dlsolpline. 

Unless  thtrt  wtrt  somt  ohangts  In  the 
doctrlnt  of  prttmptlon.  tht  prtstnt  vtry 
adtquatt  provisions  of  BUtt  law  which 
protect  members  would  bt  preempted. 

Tht  faot  U  that  frttdom  of  ipttoh  la 
rtstrlettd  In  llnti  4.  S.  and  6.  oTpait  I 
of  tht  amendment  to  the  foUowinit 

■vtry  mtmbtr  of  any  auch  labor  ort*nlaa> 
Uon  ahall  hsvt  the  right  to  eiaress  any  views, 
org umtnis,  or  opinions  regerdiag  sny  mstter 
reapeeuiig  such  orgaalasUoa  or  lis  oAosrs, 
agents,  or  represenuuves, 

Zt  sttma  to  me  tht  provision  of  Btatt 
law  In  rtgard  to  prottctlng.  for  example, 
tht  rights  of  a  mtmbtr  of  a  union— to 
ttstlfy  in  tht  BUtt  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  I  will  say  to  the  Stnator  from 
Pennsylvania— art  far  more  saUsfaotoiy 
and  Inclusive  than  Is  any  right  whleh  Is 
guaranteed  to  a  union  member  In  the  bill. 

Z  shall  read  from  the  case  of  Spayd 
against  Ringing  Rock  Lodge.  In  the  SUte 
of  Peniisylvania.  which  concerns  the 
Ringing  Rock  Lodge  No.  666  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen,  who 
expelled  a  member  of  their  lodge  for 
tesUfylng  in  the  SUte  legislature  against 
legislation  which  the  union  favored. 
The  court  had  this  to  say.  and  this  is 
law.  and  the  precedent  which  governs: 

Tht  rlgbu  abovt  notMl  oannot  Uwfully 
bt  Inlrlngtd.  tven  momtntartly,  by  Indl- 
vlduala,  any  more  than  by  tht  SUtt  Itaelf 
(United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  02  VS.  M2,  23 
LKd.  688):  and  leaM  of  all  can  they  be 
breached  by  corporationa  and  unincorpo- 
rated aaaoclatloiu,  which  function  aolely  by 
grace  or  the  8Ut«.  and  the  aupervlslon  and 
control  of  which  are  apecincally  vested  In 
courts  of  equity  by  the  act  of  June  IS.  1836 
(Public  Law  784.  sec.  18.  par.  6;  Pa.  St.  1920. 
tec.  4662).  We  have  often  said  that  the  by- 
Uwa,  rulet.  and  regulaUons  of  theae  artlflclal 
bodies  will  be  enforced  only  when  they  are 
reasonable  (Lynn  v.  Freemansburg  Bldg.,  etc.. 
Assoc..  117  Pa.  1,  11.  11A.537.  and  2  Am.  St. 
Rep.  639;  Hibtrnia  Fire  Engine  Co.  V.  Com.. 
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sa  Pa.  864,  960:  tvnnn  v.  fhiMflphit  Club, 
50  Pa.  107,  ilA:  Cum.  v.  DttwHler.  ISl  Pa. 
ei4.  684.  18A.»eO.  802.  7  L.R.A.  887,  860: 
Arbour  v.  HUi>burgh  ProdMoe  rrtdc  4iaoo(a* 
Hon.  44  Pa.  Buptr.  840,  860);  and  thty  ntver 
can  bt  adjudgtd  rvatunabit  whtn,  aa  htrt, 
thty  would  compti  tht  olUatn  to  lott  hta 
property  rights  In  accumvilattd  RMets,  or 
forgo  tht  txtrclat  of  other  rlghu  which  art 
conttltutionally  Invlolsblt.  D«frndniit  lodgt 
11  part  or  a  btntfldal  organlaatlnn.  and  thtrt 
la  a  finding  that  plaintiff  haa  a  Bubstnntlal 
proptrty  tnttrttt  thtrtln.  Undtr  thest  clr- 
cumatanoei.  It  will  not  do  to  tay  that  ht  can 
frttly  regain  full  liberty  of  action,  at  any 
tlmt,  by  dlaaasoclatlng  himself  from  the 
order;  but.  even  If  he  could,  tht  rult.  aa  con« 
atrued  by  defendanta,  would  ttUI  be  dla- 
countenanced  and  void  In  law. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is.  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  examine  the  laws, 
the  States  have  provided  broad  protec- 
tions for  members  of  voluntary  organisa- 
tions. I  consider  those  protections  to  be 
broader  than  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
drrdsed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNSOY.  X  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  then  Z 
win  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  X  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Maaaaohusetts  ie  persuoalve,  but  I  wonder 
If  the  Senator  can  tell  us  what  wu  the 
relief  sought  in  the  Pennsylvania  ease 
and  what  was  the  relief  granted?  My 
own  fear  is  that  the  law  of  my  State,  not 
being  everything  one  oould  wlsli.  In  some 
Instances,  tends  to  protect  property 
rlghu  substantially  more  fully  than  it 
tends  to  protect  human  rights, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Z  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  in  this  case  the  expulsion  of  tht 
member  from  the  union  was  Nt  aside, 
and  those  in  control  of  tht  union  wtrt 
compelled  to  aoeept  him  back  into  the 
union. 

Mr,  Prttldtnt.  I  now  yltld  to  tht  Stn- 
ator from  Ntbraska. 

Mr.  CURTZ8.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
McClellan  committee  took  ttstlmony  In 
reference  to  a  case  in  Pennsylvania, 
wherem  a  union  member  went  to  a  union 
meeting  and  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
crowd  in  contiol.  When  that  member 
left  the  meeting,  he  was  uxunercifully 
beaten  on  an  elevator.  S<»ne  "goons" 
took  possession  of  the  elevator  and  made 
the  man  go  up  and  down  on  it.  He  almost 
lost  his  eyesight.  He  was  suffering  from 
cancer  when  he  testified,  which  might 
have  been  related  to  that  incident.  After 
being  released  by  the  doctor,  he  took  his 
complaint  to  a  magistrate  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  magistrate  dis- 
missed the  case,  saying,  "That  Is  Just  a 
union  brawl,  and  we  do  not  get  into 
them." 

I  for  one  am  going  to  vote  to  give  these 
men  a  right  to  go  into  the  U.S.  courts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  my  opinion,  the  argument 
made  is  really  not  a  valid  one.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  pretending  to  say,  I  hope,  that 
it  is  not  against  the  law  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  or  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
or  In  any  other  State  to  beat  up  a  man. 


That  Is  against  tht  law  today.  Xf  "goons" 
can  beat  a  man  up  for  exercUing  hli 
righU  under  SUte  law.  so  they  oould 
under  the  Federal  law.  Tht  point  of  tht 
matter  is  that  there  is  protection  by  law, 
even  if  the  local  ofllcials  will  not  meet 
their  responsibility. 

The  Senator  would  not  be  miing  a 
vacuum  in  this  case  by  suggesting  that 
these  men  are  not  protected.  I  cannot 
help  it  and  the  Senator  catmot  help  it~ 
and  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate— if  the  responsible  law  officials  of 
a  given  area  are  so  "gutless"  that  they 
will  not  give  the  man  protection. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  X  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  flrst  part  of  the  premise, 
for  I  am  sure  no  Senator  would  want  to 
take  away  from  any  labor-union  mem- 
ber, or  from  labor-union  members  as  a 
group,  OS  dcflned  in  the  bill,  residing  In 
any  State,  any  rights  or  protections  they 
have  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  plenary  provision 
guarding  against  preemption,  such  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
would  completely  guard  against  any  such 
surrender  of  rights?  Would  It  not  make 
Clear  that  all  rights— and  tht  rights  may 
vary  in  the  dlfftrtnt  Btatts— would  bt 
prtterved,  but,  at  the  same  tlmt,  a  fltld 
would  be  created,  without  fear  of  pre- 
tmpllon,  undtr  whloh  by  Ftdtral  law. 
pgsMd  by  tht  Congrtss,  thtit  would  bo 
prottoUons  providtd  mort  swMplng  than 
thost  providtd  in  at  Itast  Nvtral  of  tht 
Statts? 

I  am  surt  tht  Mtmbtrt  of  tht  Btnatt 
want  to  prottet  tht  mtmbtrt  of  labor 
untoni. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Whloh  would  fovtrn, 
tht  Ftdtral  or  tht  Statt  lawf  In  a  east 
where  a  mtmbtr's  rights  wtrt  in  quti- 
tlon  in  rtfftrd  to  frttdom  of  aiHmbly,  or 
in  regard  to  an  election,  which  law  would 
govern? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  X  would  say  that  both 
rights  would  prevail,  that  both  courts 
would  be  available,  and  both  remedies 
would  be  available.  Any  plenary  provi- 
sion against  preemption  wouid  certainly 
preserve  States'  rights  as  they  are.  and 
it  would,  at  the  same  time,  create  a  new 
body  of  effective  Federal  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  that  case,  there 
would  be  three  protections. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  conclude 
the  statement— and  X  apologlxe  for  tak- 
ing so  long — there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  concurrent  legislation  or  concur- 
rent protection  of  rights,  whether  it  be 
on  the  basis  of  private  rights  or  on  the 
basis  of  criminal  law.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senate,  confronted  with  the 
great  body  of  evidence,  taken  so  ably  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  by  his  distinguished  associates,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  confronted  by  a  clear  showing 
of  all  the  abuses  which  have  taken  place, 
notwithstanding  undoubtedly  good  pro- 
visions in  State  laws  in  various  States, 
and  perhaps  in  all  States,  should  realize 


thtrt  art  righU  which  nttd  to  bt  pro- 
tected. We  should  want— and  X  believe 
the  Senate  will  show  it  wants— to  pro- 
tect mort  fully  rights  which  frequently 
have  been  abused  and  violated  under  the 
conditions  which  now  prevail. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
question  before  us  Involves  a  burden  of 
evidence  upon  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  support  the  bill  to  show  that 
there  are  adequate  remedies  today  avail- 
able in  all  these  areas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  somewhat  confining.  In  the 
case  I  mentioned  there  would  be  three 
remedies.  One  would  be  provided  under 
the  bill,  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  set  the  election  aside  because  there 
was  not  freedom  for  the  members  to 
participate  fairly  in  the  election. 

There  would  also  be  a  Federal  remedy 
and  a  local  remedy  in  some  coses  con- 
flicting. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not 
sure  he  would  accept  the  general  thesis 
that  all  rights  of  aU  citisens  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  may  be  denied 
should  be  carried  to  the  courts  by  a 
Federal  official,  either  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Secreury  of  Labor.  Does  the 
Senator  agrtt  to  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Z  oerUinly  would 
•grtt  with  tht  dlstlnguishtd  Stnator 
from  Massachusetts  but  I  do  not  think 
the  dlstlnguishtd  Stnator  would  dis- 
agree with  mt  when  X  say  that  the  ac- 
tions and  the  findings  of  the  MoCltUan 
committee  have  shown  beyond  any  per- 
advtnturt  of  doubt  that  thtrt  art  a  trt- 
mtndous  numbtr  of  abuttt  of  prlvatt 
rights  now  bttng  ptrpttrattd  and  that 
thtrt  is  a  nttd  for  giving  grtattr  pro- 
ttotion  against  vloliUoni  of  thott 
rights.  Dot6  not  tht  Btnatoi-  fttl  that 
way  about  It? 

Mr.KINNIDY.  I  wlU  lay  to  tht  Stn- 
ator  that  Z  am  not  eonvlnetd  ht  aeetpts 
tht  gtntral  thtsls  that  tht  Ftdtral  Oov- 
trnmtnt  should  prottet  prlvatt  rights 
and  bt  tht  party  to  inltlatt  proottdlmt 
in  courts  in  all  oases  when  private  rights 
may  be  denied  and  whtn  thtrt  may  bt 
amplt  tvldtnot  that  tuoh  prlvatt  rights 
art  dtnltd. 

We  had  a  long  debate  on  this  whole 
question  with  regard  to  title  IXX  of  the 
oivil  rights  bill  and  whether  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  would  be  the  proper  person 
to  initiate  suits  on  behalf  of  Individuals 
throughout  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  serves  as  a  quite  comparable  ex- 
ample and  precedent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  observa- 
Uon? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  bill  so  ably  supported  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
demonstrates  that  he  recognizes  the  need 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  now 
being  violated.  The  Senator  provides  for 
that  in  section  506  (a)  and  (b)  of  his  bill, 
and,  insofar  as  it  goes,  I  approve  of  it 

The  question  which  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  raised — and 
I  think  he  has  raised  it  soimdly — ^is  that 
the  findings  of  his  conmiittee  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  out  by 
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that  committee,  and  which  has  shocked 
the  Nation,  have  shown  abuses  of  pri- 
vate rights  and  abuses  of  individuals  in 
many  other  fields  than  those  now  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  In  order  to  do  a  full 
job  we  have  to  go  a  great  deal  farther 
than  is  provided  in  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts feels  about  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  accept  the  general  thesis 
that  on  occasions  when  evidence  can  be 
obtained  that  private  citizens  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  justice  by  themselves  in 
the  State  courts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  should  prosecute  such 
cases? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
other  than  resjaonsive  but  my  feeling  is 
that  there  is  a  field  which  certainly  calls 
for  enactment  of  some  Federal  law. 

My  feeling  also  is  that  there  is  a 
showing  that  State  law  is  inadequate. 
The  State  of  New  York,  by  the  enact- 
ment a  few  days  ago  of  an  act  in  this 
very  field,  has  shown  that  its  legislature 
has  all  the  facts.  I  am  siu'e  that  is  large- 
ly the  result  of  the  findings  and  activities 
of  the  McClellan  committee.  There  is 
something  that  appeals  to  it  as  requiring 
State  action  to  protect  further  private 
rights  than  those  which  are  protected 
under  present  law. 

I  cannot  feel  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  can  argue  very  strongly  against 
the  proposition  that  additional  Federal 
protection  is  needed,  when  he  has 
written  into  his  bill,  under  sections 
506  (a)  and  (b)  strong  criminal  provi- 
sions, culminating  in  subsection  (c), 
which  applies  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
both,  for  the  abuse  and  violation  of 
rights  recognized  by  the  bill,  but  which 
have  not  been  recognized  heretofore  by 
Federal  law. 

The  whole  question  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  myself  is  wheth- 
er his  bill  goes  far  enough.  It  is  my  dis- 
tinct feeling — and  it  was  my  feeling  last 
year  when  this  question  was  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — that  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough.  If  necessary,  I 
could  relate  several  things  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  a  campaign  which 
I  conducted  last  year,  in  which  I  was 
approached  by  many  labor  union  mem- 
bers who  felt  that  they  were  extremely 
Ill-treated,  and  I  agree  with  them. 
They  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not 
being  protected  by  State  law  in  my  State, 
or  by  existing  Federal  law. 

We  want  to  go  further  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  suggested.  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  going  as  far  as  he  has 
gone.  I  am  sure  he  feels  that  that  is  as 
far  as  he  should  go.  I  am  also  sure  that 
there  is  a  field  for  disagreement  on  this 
subject. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
exactly  correct  when  he  says  that  we 
should  go  further  in  declaring  the  exist- 
ence of  rights  in  this  field  which  may  not 
be  abused  or  violated  without  the  offend- 
ers getting  Into  difficulty, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wDl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  provided,  in  section 
506,  for  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
rights  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
preempted  the  State  courts  in  the  pro- 
tection of  those  rights,  which  he  seeks 
to  protect  by  criminal  penalty? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  not,  but 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  rights  we  have  sought  to  guar- 
antee and  the  rights  which  the  Senator 
mentions,  in  the  entire  field  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator's  bill 
does  not  cover  such  rights.  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  information.    They  are  basic. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  is  that  I 
think  they  are  adequately  covered  by 
State  law,  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  or 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  at  this 
point  that  the  Senator  read  subpara- 
graph 5  on  page  3,  under  the  heading 
"Protection  of  the  Right  To  Sue."  Does 
not  that  cover  what  the  Senator  has  been 
discussing?  Does  not  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  cover  the  situation  In  Penn- 
sylvania which  has  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator an  answer  after  I  have  dealt  with 
subparagraph  4.  I  wish  to  go  through 
the  various  paragraphs  one  by  one.  Sub- 
paragraph 4  is  headed  "Freedom  From 
Arbitrai-y  Financial  Exactions."  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  feels  that  such 
freedom  should  be  guaranteed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  read  from  section 
8(b) 5  of  the  Taf t-HarUey  law: 

(b)    It  shall  be   an   unfair   labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization  or  Its  agents — 
•  •  •  •  • 

(5)  To  require  of  employees  covered  by  an 
agreement  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  (3)  the  payment,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  becoming  a  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, of  a  fee  In  an  amount  which  the  Board 
finds  excessive  or  discriminatory  under  all  the 
circumstances. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  will  go 
through  the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  sec- 
tion by  section,  they  will  find  that  such 
rights  fere  dealt  with  more  effectively 
under  State  law,  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  or  under  the  pending  bill.  It  Is  not 
that  we  seek  to  deny  freedom  of  speech 
to  union  members.  The  fact  is  that  the 
basic  principle  Is  that  if  this  amendment 
Is  adopted,  I  believe  that  rights  which 
have  been  guaranteed  by  the  States  over 
a  long  period  of  time  will  be  limited. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  few  questions  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  purposes  of  clarification,  in  order  to 
make  a  legislative  record  on  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  he  takes  the  position  that 
the  McClellan  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. Is  that  one  of  the  positions  the 
Senator  takes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  that  In  his  opinion 
It  is  not  necessary  for  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  First,  that  the  objectives 


of  the  amendment  are  now  adequately 
covered  by  State  law,  and  It  Is  up  to  the 
local  Jurisdictions  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  citizens  under  State  laws.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  position? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Second,  the  amendment 
is  not  necessary  because  the  chairman 
takes  the  position  that  if  we  enact  the 
Kennedy-EIrvin  bill  in  its  present  form, 
and  give  a  trial  to  the  democratic  pro- 
cedures Included  in  that  bill,  we  shall 
discover  that  many  of  the  problems 
which  worry  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  others  who  wish  to  adopt  this  type 
of  amendment  would  vanish,  because  we 
think  we  have  in  the  bill  the  procedural 
safeguards  which  will  have  the  result,  in 
Instances  In  which  that  situation  does  not 
now  exist,  of  returning  control  of  the 
unions  to  the  membership  of  the  unions, 
and  taking  the  control,  in  such  instances 
as  that  situation  exists,  away  from 
racketeers  and  men  who  have  betrayed 
their  public  trust  with  respect  to  the 
public  and  members  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  third  place,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  feels  that 
this  amendment  Is  not  necessary  because 
already,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
which  was  Just  quoted  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  there  Is  adequate 
protection  If  the  States,  In  turn,  will 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Lastly,  do  I  correctly 
understand  my  chairman  to  say.  In  ef- 
fect, that  he  thinks  the  McClellan 
amendment  is  imnecessary  because  in 
the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  we  would  give 
such  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  to  make  him,  shall  I  say.  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  somewhat  of  a  surveil- 
lance officer  over  unions;  that  under  the 
terms  of  our  bill  he  will  be  effective  In 
eliminating  from  union  practices  some 
of  the  very  abuses  which  our  friend  from 
Arkansas  has  In  mind,  which  he  thinks 
require  his  amendment  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate, whereas  we  say.  "Let  us  try  the 
procedure  we  have  proposed  to  see  If  it 
works.  We  think  it  will  work  success- 
fully." Is  that  the  position  of  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  chairman  knows, 
time  and  time  again  in  the  committee  I 
have  taken  the  position,  under  bis 
leadership,  that  we  have  the  duty  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  come  forward  with 
a  bill  which  will  contain  the  minimum 
checks  which  the  Federal  Government 
ought  always  to  try  to  impose  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Government 
they  are  necessary  to  eliminate  abuses; 
but  that  under  our  Federal  system  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
exercising  only  the  minimum  checks, 
and  should  not  proceed,  in  any  field,  to 
enact  laws  so  broad  In  scope  that,  in 
effect,  they  constitute  a  superseding  of 
State  Jurisdiction  and  State  obligation, 
to  the  end  of  weakening  our  system  of 
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Government,  under  which  we  look  to  the 
States,  after  all.  to  handle  local  problems 
in  the  first  instance.  Does  the  Senator 
share  that  point  of  view? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  In  the  bill 
we  have  tried  to  avoid  the  inclusion  of 
sections  In  which  Congress  would  make 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  its  agent  and 
have  him  determine  for  the  unions  their 
constitutional  provisions  and  their  by- 
law provisions,  and.  in  effect,  run  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  unions:  rather,  we 
seek  to  guarantee  by  law  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  local  unions  will  have  the 
right  and  authority  to  function  as  demo- 
'cratic  members  of  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation known  as  a  labor  organization. 
We  should  not  go  so  far  as  is  proposed 
by  the  McClellan  amendment  and  other 
amendments  which  are  being  offered  to 
the  bin,  which  would  make  Congress  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  free 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Does  the  Senator  share  my  point  of  view? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  shall  vote  against  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  Senators  comment  on 
section  103:  which  reads: 

Sic.  103.  The  Secretary— 

I  assume  that  here  is  meant  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  read: 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary,  whenever  It  shall 
appear  that  any  person  has  violated  or  Is 
about  to  Tlolate  any  of  the  provisions  In  this 
title,  may  bring  an  action  In  a  district  court 
or  other  court  of  the  United  States— 

When  any  such  action  as  is  here  de- 
scribed is  brought,  who  represents  the 
Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Then  if  we  now 
agree  to  this  amendment  we  are  con- 
ferring a  power  on  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  suits  in  be- 
half of  private  plaintiffs — 
for  such  reUef  as  may  be  appropriate.  In- 
cluding, but  without  Umiutlon.  Injunc- 
tions to  restraUi  any  such  violation — 

And  so  forth.  I  thought  we  crossed 
that  bridge  2  years  ago.  I  remember  the 
great  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
about  Instituting  tJie  supposedly  new  de- 
vice of  Injunction  proceedings  without  a 
Jury  trial.  Here  I  find  a  provision  in  the 
McClellan  amendment  offered  to  a  bill 
not  dealing  with  constitutional  democ- 
racy, not  dealing  with  political  democ- 
racy, but  dealing  with  economic  democ- 
racy. I  wonder  why  proponents  of  this 
amendment  were  unwilling  to  accept  a 
parallel  remedy  to  enforce  the  most  basic 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Massachusetts.  I  had  missed  the 
full  import  of  this  Important  provision 
of  the  amendment.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  I  have  overstated  the  case? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  stated  the  case  much  more 
precisely  than  I  did.  As  one  who  voted 
for  the  Jury  trial  amendment,  embody- 
ing title  IV  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  2 
years  ago.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  repose  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  i>ower  to  obtain  injunctions 
against  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
to  protect  any  rights  of  the  15  million 
union  members  in  the  country,  but  we 
would  not  provide  Jury  trials  in  suits  af- 
fecting the  exercise  of  those  broad  rights. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  They  are  economic 
rights,  as  I  have  said.  They  arise  from 
economic  problems  and  deal  with  eco- 
nomic democracy.  They  are  not  con- 
stitutional riphts  arising  under  the  14th 
amendment,  dealing  with  political  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expressed  the  fear 
that  If  the  McClellan  amendment  is 
adopted  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  preempted  the  field  of  enforce- 
ment, and  thus  will  have  excluded  the 
States  from  entering  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     There  is  a  danger  of 
that,  I  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Is  not  that  fear 
also  applicable  to  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  reported? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  distinc- 
tion? Why  should  the  McClellan  sub- 
stitute be  subject  to  attack  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  preempted  a  field,  and  why 
should  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  not  subject  to  the 
same  fear? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Because  I  believe  we 
have  established  certain  precise  rights. 
In  the  case  of  elections  we  preempt  ac- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government  after 
the  election  is  held.    A  suit  may  be  filed 
in  a  State  court  prior  to  an  election. 
The    Federal    Government    takes    pre- 
emption after  an  election.    We  have  at- 
tempted to   exercise  Federal  rights   in 
those  areas  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  best  do  the  job,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  State  preemption 
in  the  areas  where  the  State  can  do  it 
best.    I  cannot  give  a  better  example 
than  to  cite  the  procedure  followed  in 
the  case  of  union  elections.     Prior  to  the 
day  of  an  election  an  individual  can  sue 
in  a  State.    The  day  after  an  election  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  assumes  jurisdiction- 
Mr  LAUSCHE.     Under  section  507  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
negate  preemption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  specifically  stating  that  the 
enforcement  of  State  criminal  laws  shall 
not  be  Impeded  by  the  passage  of  the 

bin. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  nothing  in 
section  507  which  negates  the  preemp- 
tion on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  makes  an  attack  upon  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
preempt  jurisdiction  on  civil  rights,  but 
does  not  concede  that  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  equally  would 
preempt  jurisdiction  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  reason  I  do  not 
concede  it  is  that  it  does  not  do  so.  In 
the  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  jurisdiction,  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  jurisdiction  and 
preempts  the  field.  In  the  areas  where 
we  do  not  bebeve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assimie  jurisdiction,  and 
where  the  States  can  do  the  job  better, 
the  biU  quite  clearly  does  not  preempt 
that  field  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  states  that  his  amendment  will 
not  preempt  the  field.  To  safeguard  the 
matter  he  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  definitely  preclude  pre- 
emption. I  respectfully  submit  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  Ohio  nor  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  nor  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  predict  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  say  has  been  or 
has  not  been  preempted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to 
hurry  along,  because  I  know  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  get  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement.  I  should  like  first  to 
decide  whether  to  offer  an  amendment 
and  then  agree  to  limit  the  time  for 
debate  and  get  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
that  I  want  to  make  something  a  Fed- 
eral crime  which  Is  already  covered  by 
State  law.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
friend  to  his  biU  on  the  subject  of  em- 
bezzlement of  luiion  funds.-  I  do  not 
know  of  a  State  in  the  Union  which  does 
not  make  a  crime  of  embezzlement  of 
union  funds.  I  do  not  know  of  a  State 
in  the  Union  which  does  not  make  a 
crime  of  embezzlement. 

My  friend  from  Massachusetts  at- 
tempts to  reenact  State  laws  in  section 
109  of  the  bill,  which  provides: 

Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals,  or  un- 
lawfully and  willingly  abstracts  or  con- 
verts to  his  own  vise — 


And  so  forth.  Every  State  In  the  Union 
has  a  criminal  statute  on  embezzlement. 
Why  can  we  not  also  make  the  other 
crimes  Federal  crimes,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  dealing  with  Federal  legislation  in  the 
labor  union  area?  My  friend  suggests 
that  we  would  weaken  the  bill  by  doing 
that.  I  should  like  to  caU  the  Senators 
attenUon  to  the  secUon  on  page  25  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  picketing.  We  ah^eady 
have  on  the  books  the  Hobbs  Act.  which 
deals  with  extortion.  It  provides  for  a 
penalty  of  20  years  in  jaiL  The  Seria- 
tor  now  proposes  to  reduce  the  penalty 
for  the  same  crime  to  2  years.  The  At- 
torney General  has  stated  that  the  blu 
would  make  this  crime  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  2  years,  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
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than  $10,000.  Under  the  Hobbe  Act,  the 
penalty  Is  Imprlionment  for  20  years. 
The  Attorney  General  also  points  out 
that  all  States  now  have  laws  regarding 
extortion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The 
embemslement  section  was  put  in  the  bill 
last  year,  and  wisely  so.  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
think  It  is  effective  to  have  both  State 
and  Federal  statutes  apply.  We  do  not 
preempt  the  criminal  laws  of  States.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  last  year  per- 
suaded us  to  make  embezzlement  of 
union  funds  a  Federal  crime. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  answer  is 
with  regard  to  the  Hobbs  Act.  That 
question  has  been  before  us  in  the  same 
language  for  15  months.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  2  days  ago.  decided 
that  such  a  provision  might  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  Hobbs  Act. 

The  reason  it  was  put  in  was  that  there 
is  some  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
lawyers  whether  the  Hobbs  Act  operates 
if  there  Is  no  violence.  So  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  it  would  cover  peace- 
ful picketing,  even  for  lawful  purposes, 
this  section  was  included  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  question  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Yesterday  I  sent  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment making  the  crime  a  misdemeanor, 
and  reducing  the  penalty  from  10  years 
to  5  years.  However,  it  does  not  affect 
the  argument  against  preemption. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  given  us  a  perfect 
Illustration  of  the  existence,  under  his 
bill,  of  a  concurrent  Jurisdictional  mat- 
ter. In  which  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  would  be  given  authority 
to  deal  with  a  bad  situation?  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by 
that  fact,  but  is  satisfied  with  his  provi- 
.sion  against  preemption,  with  which  I, 
too.  am  satisfied. 

How  does  the  Senator  differentiate  be- 
tween that  action  as  suggested  by  him 
and  the  broader  action  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  the  event 
the  conscience  of  the  Senate  determines, 
as  I  think  It  will,  that  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  McClellan  committee  points  to 
the  necessity  for  correcting  a  great  many 
abuses  not  corrected  by  the  Senator's 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  make  a  crime  of 
embezzlement  both  on  the  local  basis 
and  the  Federal  basis.  This  is  a  quite 
precise  crime.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
defining  it.  We  are  talking  about  a 
broad  area  of  major  rights,  stretching 
over  six  areas  of  hiunan  action.  That 
raises  in  a  different  way  the  question 
of  preemption  or  the  question  of  em- 
bezzlement. 

Speaking  about  consistency,  I  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  voted  for  jury 
trials  in  all  cases  of  injunction  with  re- 
spect to  voting  rights.  Yet  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  deny  the  right  of  jury  trial  in  all 
cases  involving  the  rights  of  millions  of 
Americans  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  gets 


an  Injunction.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Senator  who  voted  for  the  right  of  Jury 
trial  in  voting  cases  can  deny  the  right 
of  all  these  citizens  to  a  Jury  trial. 

As  to  those  who  voted  against  the  right 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  injunc- 
tions In  cases,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  said,  involving  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  I  fail  to  see  how  they  can 
consistently  turn  over  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  use  the  injunctive 
process  in  cases  involving  all  the  rights 
in  this  broad  area. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  say  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference,  because  this  is  a  field 
in  which  the  evidence  before  the  Senate 
and  before  the  people — and  it  has 
shocked  the  people — shows  clearly  that 
individuals  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  organiza- 
tions created  and  largely  functioning 
under  Federal  law. 

In  the  field  of  public  schools,  we  are 
talking  about  something  as  to  which  the 
States  have  the  right  to  exert  the  power. 
We  are  talking  about  a  field  completely 
different  from  the  one  in  which  the  labor 
unions  of  the  Nation  have  been  governed 
by  Federal  legislation,  which  in  too  many 
instances  has  become  exclusive  in  its 
operation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  part  3  in  the  fight  for  a 
sound  civil  rights  bill  in  1957.  I  believe 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  the 
right  to  intervene.  I  believe  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  the  right  to  go  to 
covu't  on  questions  involving  the  right 
to  vote,  and  to  represent  the  people  in 
a  Federal  court. 

I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  grant- 
ing this  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  but  I  do  want  to  read  and  con- 
sider this  language  about  equal  rights: 

Every  member  of  a  labor  organization 
engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
shall  have  equal  rights  and  privileges  with- 
in such  organization.  Including  Identical 
voting  rights  and  equal  protection  of  its 
rules  and  regulations. 

Let  us  take  up  those  points  one  by 
one.  What  is  wrong  with  this  provision? 
Why  should  we  not  vote  for  it.  Suppose 
there  were  only  that  one  section  of  the 
amendment  and  we  gave  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  right  to  call  upon  the 
Attorney  General  to  go  Into  Federal 
court  to  prot«»ct  those  fundamental 
rights.  I  ask  this  question  in  all  sincer- 
ity, because  mtmy  Senators  who  voted 
for  part  3  of  the  civil  rights  bill  have 
asked  themselves  the  question.  Now  we 
ask  it  on  this  item.  Is  the  doctrine  of 
preemption  Involved  in  it?    If  so,  how? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Probably  the  only 
weakness  in  thi.s  section,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant one — involves  putting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  into  the  adjustment  of 
matters  such  as  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges within  a  labor  organization.  I 
should  think  that  would  involve  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  criminal  offense  pro- 
cedures, seniority  disputes,  and  any  other 
matter  as  to  which  any  member  of  a 
union  may  feel  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  union  officers  or  his  employer 
while  he  was  a  member  of  a  union. 


My  own  feeling  is  that  these  are  mat- 
ters with  which  the  union  can  deal  better, 
on  the  assumption,  as  we  have  heard  it 
said  frequently,  that  there  are  honest 
people  in  the  unions. 

I  am  reluctant  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Attorney  General  be- 
come involved  in  all  matters  which  may 
be  considered  when  we  talk  about  equal 
protection  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  That  is  my 
only  objection  to  this  section.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  adopt  it,  I  am  sure  it 
is  a  section  which,  while  it  may  make 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  extremely  busy, 
will  not  cause  undue  hardship  on  anyone 
but  him. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  a  member  of  th^ 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  question. 
The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  dockets  are  clogged  today. 
There  is  a  great  clamor  to  have  40  or  50 
new  judges  appointed.  To  load  upon  the 
courts  the  great  burden  which  could  re- 
sult from  enacting  this  amendment  is 
something  to  which  serious  thought 
should  be  given,  should  it  not? 

The  first  section  of  the  bill,  section 
101,  provides  that  every  member  of  a 
labor  organization  shall  have  equal 
rights.  Does  every  member  have  a  forum 
today  to  enforce  his  equal  rights? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  forum  does  he 
have  today? 

Mr.  KENNEDY, 
his  rights? 

Mr.  CARROLL. 

Mr.   KENNEDY 


In  order  to  enforce 


Yes. 
I  should  say,  first, 
that  he  has  the  procedures  of  his  union. 
If  they  are  denied  to  him,  I  think  the 
court  decisions — and  I  have  a  great 
many  of  them  here;  in  fact 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  court  decisions? 
Decisions  of  State  courts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  SUte  courts. 
I  quote  Prof.  Clyde  W.  Summers,  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  probably  the  outstand- 
ing authority  in  the  country  on  union 
disciphne.  In  an  article  published  in 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  May  1951. 
Professor  Summers  said: 

The  courts  have  reciprocated  by  looking 
with  a  Jaundiced  eye  upon  all  discipline 
which  restrlcu  the  member's  freedom  to  use 
the  judicial  process  and.  in  these  flagrant 
cases,  have  freely  protected  the  individual 
member  from  discipline.  Kven  in  more 
doubtful  cases  in  which  members  have  sought 
to  enjoin  the  levying  of  assessments  or  the 
calling  of  strikes  on  the  claim  that  the 
union  action  was  unconstitutional  or  Illegal, 
the  courts  have  also  given  fuU  protection. 

Professor  Summers  then  cites  nu- 
merous cases  in  which  the  civil  courts 
have  protected  political  activities  out- 
side unions,  political  activities  inside 
unions,  suits  against  unions,  dual 
unionism,  and  so  forth. 

I  suggest  that  any  Senator  who  is 
concerned  about  whether  there  have  been 
voluminous  laws  and  decisions  in  the 
States  which  have  the  force  of  precedent 
should  look  at  the  cases  which  are  in- 
cluded In  this  article,  which  show  the 
broad  protections  which  are  given  to 
union  members  by  State  courts  for  any 
breach  of  their  right  to  speak,  against 
being  expelled  from  unions,  and  against 
excessive  fines. 


Mr.  CARROIli.  Does  it  include  free- 
dom of  assembly? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  includes  freedom 
of  assembly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  present 
State  and  Federal  laws  are  adequate  and 
that  the  pending  bill  is  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  working  people? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Except  in  one  par- 
ticular, namely,  that  of  guaranteeing 
that  every  member  of  a  union  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  a  secret  election, 
after  due  notice,  and  that  everyone  who 
is  a  candidate  for  officer  of  a  union  shall 
have  the  right  to  name  a  teller.  When 
unfairness  is  committed  in  an  election, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  the 
right  to  set  the  election  a-side.  I  do  not 
think  State  law  provides  adequate 
remedies  in  this  field,  whereas  the  bill 
does. 

When  unfairness  is  committed  in  an 
election,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have  the  right  to 
set  the  election  aside.  I  do  not  think 
State  laws  provide  adequate  remedies  in 
that  field;  and.  for  that  reason,  this  bill 
does. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  undei-stand  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  ERviNl  have  in  their  bill  pro- 
visions which  are  corrective. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct;  in 
the  provisions  on  voting  rights,  for  in- 
stance, on  page  36,  in  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  have  noted  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  included 
in  his  bill,  on  page  23.  in  .section  110(c). 
language  similar  to  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  suggested  in  his 
amendment  on  the  question  of  the  bring- 
ing of  injunction  suits  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

I  read  from  the  Senator's  bill: 

(c)  The  Secretary,  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  any  person  has  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
promulgated  hereunder,  may  bring  an  action 
in  a  district  court  or  other  court  of  the 
United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate including,  but  without  limitation. 
Injunctions  to  restrain  any  such  violations 
and  to  compel  compliance  with  this  title, 
and  with  rules  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. Any  such  action  against  a  labor  or- 
ganization may  b«  brought  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  in  the  district  court  or  other  court 
of  the  United  States  where  the  violation 
occurred. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator's  own 
words  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  the 
words  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  except  as  to  the  field  of  cov- 
erage. As  to  the  field  of  coverage,  the 
Senator's  bill  is  more  limited.  But  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  includes  in 
his  bill  not  only  a  provision  for  an  in- 
junction to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  also  a  provision  to  enforce  "any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated hereunder." 


So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  ques- 
tion here,  again,  is  one  of  degree  and 
of  how  much  territory  shall  be  covered. 

I  believe  the  Senate  certainly  has 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  serious  abuses  and  serious  viola- 
tions of  the  individual  rights  and  de- 
struction of  the  individual  property 
rights,  and  even  of  the  right  to  live,  of 
members  of  unions,  and  that  those  mat- 
ters have  not  been  adequately  dealt  with 
in  the  State  courts.  So  I  believe  that  a 
provision  for  the  creation  of  a  concurrent 
remedy  to  deal  with  those  matters  ade- 
quately, under  Federal  law,  should  not 
be  too  difficult  for  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  accept,  because,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  in  his  own  bill  he  has 
included  exactly  the  same  language  in 
the  case  of  enforcement  of  the  rules  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  addition  to 
the  rules  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
siiiswcr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  do 

SO. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  we  are  deal- 
ing with  on  page  23,  in  subsection  (c) 
is  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  com- 
pel people  to  file — which  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  seeming  injunctions  for  the 
protection  of  private  rights  in  these  var- 
ious fields.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida— because  in  my  opinion  no  one  has 
more  courage  than  does  he — that,  as 
he  knows,  he  was  particularly  interested, 
as  I  was,  in  protecting  the  civil  rights 
of  people  in  connection  with  the  jury- 
trial  provision.  So,  when  he  has  exam- 
ined with  care  this  pioblem,  which  re- 
lates to  another  area,  I  believe  he  will 
feel  that  what  is  left  in  title  IV,  in  con- 
nection with  the  protection  of  jury  trials, 
is  sufficient;  and  I  believe  that  he,  him- 
self, will  feel  that  consistency  should  be 
followed  and  should  guide  his  conduct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi'.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
further,  let  me  ask  whether  he  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  protect  Jury  trial 
rights  in  connection  with  the  injunction 
suits  for  which  he  has  made  provision 
in  hU  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  comparison  between  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  obtain 
an  injunction,  in  order  to  cause  a  union 
officer  to  file  a  report  under  this  title — 
which  is  all  this  title  does— and  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enforce  all 
the  so-called  bill  of  rights,  on  a  private 
basis,  all  over  the  country,  by  private 
suits,  in  fact.  I  do  not  see  the  compari- 
son between  giving  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor the  power  to  compel  a  union  officer 
to  make  a  financial  report  or  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  obtain 
an  injunction  if  such  an  officer  does  not 
do  so,  and  having  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor initiate  suits  on  behalf  of  15  million 
Americans,  potentially,  in  this  whole 
variety  of  areas.  The  two  seem  to  me  to 
be  quite  different. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator's  provision  applies  to  an 
election. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  it  does  not.  We 
are  talking  about  the  first  title. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Furthermore,  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  clear,  again,  that 
the  question  is  one  of  degree. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  seriously  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  take  the  position  that 
the  hearings  held  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee have  no';  disclosed  with  complete 
clarity  that  the  State  laws  are  not  ade- 
quate and  have  not  been  proven  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  many  abuses 
which  have  existed. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  proposes  a  remedy  and  a 
cliange  and  the  setting  up  of  Federal 
procedures  shows  that  he  himself  has 
come  to  that  conclusion.  So  I  hope  he 
will  be  patient  enough  to  bear  with  some 
of  us  who  would  go  further  than  he 
would,  because  we  feel  that  the  remedy 
he  proposes  does  not  begin  to  deal  with 
the  enormity  of  the  situation  which  has 
been  disclosed  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  first  of  all 
to  ascertain  whether  he  is  going  to  offer 
his  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  second,  to  ascertain  whether 
at  this  time  we  can  contrive  to  arrive  at 
a  limitation  on  debate  on  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  very  time  I  am  trying  to  obtain  the 
floor  for  that  purpose ;  and  then  I  shall 
agree  to  a  limitation  on  the  time  avail- 
able for  debate — if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  yield  to  me  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Except  as  explicitly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary, nothing  in  this  Act  shall  reduce  or 
limit  the  responsibilities  of  any  lal>or  or- 
ganization or  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  a  labor  organization,  or  of  any 
trust  in  which  a  labor  organization  is  In- 
terested, under  any  other  Federal  law  or 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  except  as 
explicitly  provided  to  the  contrary,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  take  away  any  right  or  bar 
any  remedy  to  which  members  of  a  labor 
organization  are  entitled  under  such  other 
Federal  law  or  law  of  any  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Inas- 
much as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  pending  amendment,  it  can 
be  modified  at  this  time  only  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  am  glad  to  agree  to  a  time  certain  for 
the  vote  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
any  amendments  thereto  begin  at  6 
o'clock,  and  that  the  time  between  now 
and  6  o'clock  be  equally  divided,  and  be 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
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from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCTlillanI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennkdy].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaii-  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
nice  to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
debated  during  the  last  few  minutes. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  we  must 
ask  ourselves  what  are  the  issues  we  are 
considering. 

While  discussing  legislation  of  this 
type,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  easy,  in 
this  legalistic  complex,  to  get  away  from 
the  excellent  and  the  stirring  presenta- 
tion the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellanI  made  this  afternoon. 

The  answer  simply  is  that  our  legal 
processes  have  broken  down  in  respect 
to  enforcement  of  the  rights  which 
human  beings  are  guaranteed,  not  only 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  which  I  personally  believe  every 
human  being  is  guaranteed  by  God. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  put  into  effect  certain  minimum 
legislation.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  one  who 
has  supported  all  the  civil  rights  bills 
proposed  during  my  tenure  of  office,  I 
wish  to  state  that  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonal rights  there  can  be  no  minimum 
legislation. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  guarantees  several  rights,  but 
today  every  one  of  those  rights  is  either 
implicitly  or  impliedly  guaranteed  to 
each  citizen  by  the  constitution  of  his 
own  State  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  agree  as  to  that. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  why  are  we  con- 
sidering the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion? We  are  doing  so  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  disclosures  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  have  shown  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  there  is  within  the  labor  move- 
ment— no  matter  whether  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  it  or  not — a  cancerous 
growth  which  ultimately  can  destroy  the 
labor  movedUnt  and  perhaps  ultimately 
can  destroy  the  economy  of  our  country. 
I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  that  one 
union  official  said  he  would  honor  boy- 
cotts in  this  country  by  workers  of  Rus- 
sia. That  statement  is  typical  of  the  at- 
titude which  has  developed  in  the  illegal 
area  of  trade  unionism. 

I  would  not  willingly  or  knowingly 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  seek 
-to  take  away  from  any  laboring  man 
any  one  of  the  privileges  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  continue  to  bargain  collec- 
tively or  freely.  Nor  would  I  knowingly 
take  one  step  back  to  the  coercive  situa- 
tion In  which  workers  found  themselves 
30  years  ago. 

So  when  we  talk  about  minimum  laws, 
let  it  be  clear  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
help  enact  any  minimum  laws  with  re- 
spect to  any  human  or  personal  rights. 
Human  rights  and  economic  rights  can- 
not be  separated,  because  all  economic 
rights  lead  back  to  personal  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  quoted  a  legal  authority 


from  Yale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  such  cases  have  been  decided  by  State 
courts.  There  Ls  no  doubt  that  many 
such  cases  have  been  decided  by  the 
Federal  courts.  The  Senator  was  re- 
ferring to  cases  which  were  decided.  I 
hope  that  by  so  citing  the  cases,  he  is 
not  trying  to  hold  them  up  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  law  enforcement  we  have  had 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  human 
rights.  If  he  is.  I  wonder  what  he  and 
the  McClellan  committee  have  been  do- 
ing during  the  past  2  years.  I  know 
they  have  been  working.  I  know  they, 
including  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, have  work(;d  under  great  trial  and 
tribulation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  adopt  this 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  has  created 
in  his  own  bill,  a  coexisting  State  and 
Federal  jurisdiction,  so  the  Senate  must 
create  coexisting  State  and  Federal 
rights.  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEai.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

The  PRESnWNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  could  find  in  the  history  of  our 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
precedent  for  what  we  are  confronted 
with  today.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  com- 
pleted, the  Founding  Fathers  who  wrote 
that  document  said.  "In  the  future  there 
may  come  a  time  in  our  history  when 
people  may  not  recognize  the  rights  they 
have."  So  they  prepared  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
those  amendments  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  we  are  in 
very  much  the  same  position.  In  the 
past  50  years  laws  have  been  written  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  working  people 
of  the  United  States.  Now  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  need  to  spell 
out  those  rights  and  incorporate  them 
in  what  we  may  call  a  bill  of  rights,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  called 
his  amendment  a  bill  of  rights  for  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  far  better  than  I  can 
express  the  thought  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  P.  Schmidt,  who  was  one  of  the 
three  court- appointed  monitors  named 
to  clean  up  the  Teamsters  Union.  He  is 
a  professor  of  constitutional  law  at 
Fordham  University.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record,  in  support  of  the 
McClellan  suggestion  of  a  bill  of  rights, 
a  part  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Schmidt 
wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IKK-.  Kennedy  I  on  February  9,  1959, 
which  letter  was  made  a  part  of  the 
hearings.    Mr.  Schmidt  wrote  in  part: 

One  of  tlie  mcxit  rampant  abuses  of  power 
In  the  labor  movement,  consists  In  the  prac- 
tice of  visiting  reprisals  upon  union  mem- 
bers and  officials  who  dare  to  exercise  free 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
programs  of  powerful  labor  leaders.  The 
Wagner  Act  long  iigo  forbade  reprisals  by  em- 
ployers against  workers  who  indulged  In  con- 


certed activities.  The  measures  of  proof  in 
auch  cases  Is  a  fair  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  The  labor'bcards  have,  with  great 
solicitude,  pursued  employers  who  make  use 
of  reprisals  against  workers.  The  law  should 
forbid  the  much  more  ruthless  and  extensive 
reprisals  by  labor  leaders  against  the  rank- 
and-file  members  and  officers.  The  boards 
should  use  the  same  meticulous  solicitude  to 
prevent  this  type  tyranny  (which  is  breeding 
a  dangerous  servility  In  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers) as  It  has  \ued  to  punish  employer 
tyranny.  Iti  Is  no  answer  to  say  (as  I  think 
Professor  Cox  said)  that  we  have  criminal 
laws  on  our  books  to  prevent  and  to  punish 
threats  and  coercion.  Such  laws  are  usually 
Inefficacious  for  the  purpose  I  have  In  mind; 
because  their  measure  of  proof  Is  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  Threats  and  coer- 
cion have  become  so  commonplace  and  wide- 
spread In  the  union  movement  as  to  suggest 
Fascist  oppression  and  a  faceless  way  of  life 
for  the  rank-and-file  worker.  You  asked  me 
why  the  Teamsters  membership  have  not 
risen  up  to  oust  the  criminals  from  their 
union  and  to  purge  It  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  have  3 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  3  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  continue  to 
read  from  the  letter: 

Any  rank-and-nie  member  (who  will  talk 
frankly  and  courageously  and  who  has  not 
been  brainwashed  by  the  ceaseless  union- 
leader  propaganda)  can  give  you  the  answer. 
He  Is  afraid  to  protest.  He  Is  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  say  what  is  on  his  mind  In  a  union 
hall.  If  he  does,  he  Incurs  the  peril  of  per- 
sonal violence,  of  threats,  and  of  a  whole 
series  of  pressures  ranging  from  frankly  bru- 
tal to  hypocritically  subtle.  He  has  been 
given  no  Indication  by  Congress,  the  courU. 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies  that  he 
Jias  much  of  a  chance  to  come  off  success- 
fully If  he  enter  the  unequaled  struggle 
against  labor  leaders.  The  latter  have  un- 
limited expense  accounU.  large  union  treas- 
uries which  they  use  as  their  own  facilities, 
competent  and  often  devious  lawyers,  paid 
out  of  union  treasuries,  a  horde  of  actual  or 
potential  Investigators  and  goon  squads  to 
take  care  of  the  more  recalcitrant  cases.  The 
worker  stands  alone  against  and  unpro- 
tected from  the  union  boss  who  Is  often 
feared  more  than  any  company  boss.  He 
must  depend  upon  free  legal  advice  given 
sporadically,  or  he  must  pay  his  own  legal 
bills.  The  point  Is  that  a  new  unfair  labor 
practice  of  labor  leaders  should  be  defined 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  workers  free 
speech  and  a  bill  of  rlghu  and  freedom 
from  reprisals  when  their  views  collide  with 
those  of  their  leaders.  Tour  bill  would.  I 
think,  be  unacceptable  and  Inefficient  pre- 
cisely because  It  falls  to  take  care  of  this 
most  Important  abuse. 

In  closing.  I  will  say  Mr.  Schmidt  was 
referring  to  the  original  Kennedy -Ervin. 
bill,  the  language  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  new  ver.sion.  S.  1555. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  chairman 
of  the  rackets  committee  that  a  bill  of 
rights  is  needed.  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due. I  think  it  is  time  the  American 
Congress  stood  on  its  feet  and  had  the 
courage  to  protect  the  rights  of  American 
workers  and  to  stop  the  kicking  around 
of  workingmen  by  the  union  bosses. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr,  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a  question. 

M  r .  M  cCLELLAN .  Yes ;  I  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Knowing  of  the  Sena- 
tors  interest  in  protecting  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  contempt  cases, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  agree  to 
modify  his  amendment  by  including,  at 
the  end  of  line  5.  on  page  6,  the  fol- 
lowing language 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  submit  the  language  to  me? 
I  will  consider  it.  and  sec  what  can  be 
worked  out.  without  usin^'  any  more  of 
my  time  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  this  Ls  in  my  own 
handwriting  and  I  write  so  poorly, 
perhaps  I  had  better  read  it  privately  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Verf  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
taken  to  call  the  roll  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  .vuggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  because  no  speaker 
seems  to  be  available  at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ohat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  simply  want  to  use  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  that  I  am  sure  any  Sen- 
ator who  heard  the  stirring,  persuasive, 
and  factual  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI  as  to 
the  necessity  for  guaranteeing  these 
democratic  rights  to  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  trade  unions,  who  have 
found  these  American  privileges  denied 
them,  will  feel  impelled  to  vote  for  the 
proposal. 

I  also  wish  to  say,  in  response  to  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  who  quoted 
from  a  very  eminent  college  professor  of 
Yale  University,  who  wrote  an  article 
pointing  out  that  there  were  many  laws 
and  many  provisions  protecting  trade 
union  members  in  their  rights,  that  this 
undoubtedly  is  accurate  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful theory,  but  for  more  than  24  months 
our   committee  has  been  investigating 


violations  which  occur  tmder  the  laws 
and  rules  which  now  prevail.  Man  after 
man  has  been  before  the  conunittee  to 
complain  about  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
intimidated,  that  he  has  been  beaten  up, 
that  there  has  been  violence  against  his 
prop>erty  or  against  his  person,  and  so 
on,  simply  because  there  is  not  now  ade- 
quate protection  in  the  law,  either  at  the 
State  level  or  the  Federal  level. 

I  recall  three  badly  beaten  up  mem- 
bers of  the  Maritime  Union  who  came 
to  my  office  one  day  for  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  asking  to  be  placed  under  a  Fed- 
eral subpena.  I  said,  "Why  do  you  want 
this?  Do  you  want  to  testify  before  the 
committee?" 

They  said,  "No;  we  do  not  want  to 
testify  before  the  committee,  but  we  are 
trying  to  throw  out  some  crooked  officers 
of  our  local  at  the  docks.  Every  time  we 
go  to  a  meetinghall  or  go  out  on  the 
docks  we  get  beaten  up.  That  happened 
two  nights  before.  We  heard  the  chair- 
man of  your  committee  on  television  the 
other  day,  when  he  said  to  witnesses, 
*If  you  are  being  intimidated,  if  you 
come  forward  we  will  put  you  under  a 
subpoena  for  a  while  and  you  can  report 
back  to  us  anybody  who  is  trying  to  take 
recriminatory  action  against  you.'  If 
we  can  get  protectior  of  that  kind  by 
Federal  subpoena  or  from  the  FBI.  we 
can  campaign  among  our  fellow  union 
members  and  we  can  win  the  election 
against  the  crooks." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  grant  me  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  said,  "Of  course,  we 
cannot  give  you  a  Federal  subpena  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  admire  your  courage 
and  I  admire  your  Americanism  in  try- 
ing to  carry  your  position  to  your  fellow 
union  members." 

If  we  had  a  Federal  law  containirvg  the 
provision  which  is  imder  consideration. 
I  seriously  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  that 
those  men  would  have  been  beaten  up, 
but  if  they  had  been  beaten  up  they 
would  have  had  recourse  to  the  courts, 
for  protection  of  their  rights  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  could  have  campaigned 
within  their  own  union  for  a  cause  which 
or  for  a  candidate  who  they  felt  would 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  union  mem- 
bers. 

Certainly  if  the  Senate  Is  interested  in 
doing  something  to  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  rank  and  file  dues- 
paying  members  of  American  unions  we 
can  do  it  now,  on  the  yea  and  nay  vote, 
by  supporting  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  de- 
sire to  use  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  I  have  a  half 

hour  remaining.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  inform  me  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining?      _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  27  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  all  of  my  time  but  10  min- 
utes, if  that  is  agreeable.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  would  each  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  two  requests 
for  time.  One  of  them  I  will  not  be  able 
to  accommodate.  I  wanted  to  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirks  EN  1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  yield  4  minutes 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyJ  would  like  to 
have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not yield  back  any  of  my  time.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttk- 
MOND]  would  like  to  have  10  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
would  like  to  have  10  minutes;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DdiksenI  would 
like  to  have  4  or  5  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  like  to  have  3  or 

4  minutes;  and  I  nould  like  to  have  about 

5  minutes.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  I  will  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prottty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clepk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  5.  line  18,  to  strike  out  the 
words  "section  101"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  act." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Is  this  an  amendment  to 
the  McClellan  amendment,  which  is 
pending,  or  an  amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order  and  to  it  the 
limitation  of  debate  is  applicable,  the 
time  being  given  on  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  section 
506  as  it  is  now  written  makes  it  im- 
lawful  to  fine,  suspend,  or  expel  a  union 
member  for  exercising  any  right  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  this  act  or  to 
restrain,  coerce,  or  intimidate'  him 
through  the  use  of  force  or  violence. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  make  it  un- 
lawful to  deny  a  member's  rights  simply 
by  ignoring  them  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner which  does  not  involve  the  threat  of 
or  the  use  of  force  or  violence  or  a  fine 
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or  some  other  disciplinary  action  against 
the  member. 

Section  301  of  the  act  gives  certain 
rights  to  union  members  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  elections.  Section  301  (b) 
provides,  for  example,  that  the  union 
"shall  comply  with  all  reasonable  re- 
quests of  any  candidate  to  distribute  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  at  the  candidate's  ex- 
pense, campaign  literature  in  aid  of  such 
persons  candidacy."  This  section  also 
provides  that  election  safeguards  to  as- 
sure a  fair  count  of  the  ballots  shall  be 
provided  and  section  301(d)  gives  every 
member  the  right  to  vote  for  and  to  sup- 
port or  be  a  candidate  for  union  ofiQce. 
There  is  no  penalty,  however,  for  any 
union  oflBcer.  for  example,  who  ignores 
these  rights.  If  the  candidate  makes  a 
request  to  have  his  campaign  literature 
distributed  and  a  union  oflflcer  refuses  to 
do  so,  no  penalty  is  provided  as  the  bill 
Is  now  written.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
union  officer  who  refuses  to  provide  ade- 
quate election  safeguards.  Such  acts 
are  not  unlawful  unless  the  imion  mem- 
ber was  fined  or  disciplined  or  was 
threatened  with  violence,  or  violence  was 
used  against  him. 

The  bill  now  contains  a  gap  which 
would  permit  union  officers  to  ignore  a 
member's  rights  as  created  by  this  bill. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
close  this  gap  and  malce  such  action  un- 
lawful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Proutt]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fnxn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clzllan]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  examine  the  amendment  while  some 
other  Senator  is  speaking? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  did  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont use? 

Mr.  McCLEU^AN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  ndt  see  my  dis- 
tinguished compatriot  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KiKMioT]  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  NUd  he  would 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress these  remarks  very  specially  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mftssschu- 

SettS  (Mr.  KlNNIDT]. 

When  all  is  said  snd  done,  life  is  a 
eompensatory  thing;  and  that  is  true 
both  with  respect  to  government  snd 
every  other  institution  in  the  country. 
EveiTthing  is  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

Long  ago,  under  the  Wagner  Act,  we 
eonftrred  certain  rights  and  privileges 
upon  labor  organisations.  That  act  has 
kMen  amended  from  time  to  time. 

Subsequently  we  enacted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  We  provided  tax  exemp- 
tions for  labor  organiaatlons:  and  the 
people,  speaking  through  their  elected 
representatives,  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing in  return. 

What  BhaU  that  something  be?  First 
of  all,  it  must  be  equality,  if  the  sym- 
bolism and  the  hope  of  this  country 
stand  for  anything.  That  subject  is 
treated  In  the  first  part  of  the  McClellan 
so-called  bill  of  rights. 


The  second  item  is  free  speech.  I 
heard  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts  speak  about  free  speech, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  occasion 
when  two  of  my  old  high  school  class- 
mates who  were  members  of  a  union 
back  home  had  to  sneak  into  my  home 
on  a  Sunday  night  and  tell  me  what 
was  going  on  in  their  own  local. 

When  I  asked,  "Why  don't  you  get  up 
on  your  hind  legs  and  speak  your  piece?" 
they  answered,  "Yes;  and  have  some- 
thing happen  to  us?" 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
free  speech  is  so  easily  attained  in  some 
of  these  organizations  unless  It  is  vouch- 
safed and  safeguarded  by  something  in 
Federal  law. 

We  talk  about  exactions,  heavy  penal- 
ties, and  impositions.  I  know  of  a  local 
in  Chicago — and  I  know  it  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  business  agent  himself, 
when  he  came  to  Washington — which 
put  the  initiatory  fee  and  the  dues  so 
high  that  no  one  could  get  Into  the 
union. 

Those  are  not  abstract,  academic 
things.  They  are  practical  matters.  I 
have  had  to  live  with  them,  and  I  know 
something  about  them. 

We  talk  about  the  right  to  sue.  Unless 
it  is  safeguarded  in  every  possible  way, 
an  element  of  timidity  enters  into  the 
situation;  and  unless  union  members  feel 
pretty  sure  of  their  ground,  they  will  not 
resort  to  the  courts  to  obtain  enforce- 
ment of  their  rights. 

We  talk  about  discipline  in  imions.  I 
remember  a  meeting  which  occurred 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  A  small  group 
got  together  and  held  a  meeting.  The 
union  Involved  was  a  large  local.  This 
group  did  not  like  the  president,  and 
they  suspended  him  for  99  years. 

Long  before  the  McClellan  committee, 
I  was  familiar  with  a  good  many  of  these 
racketeering  practices.  In  my  humble 
Judgment  there  is  no  other  answer  for 
them  except  the  thesis  which  was  laid 
down  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan]  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  on  the 
labor-management  reform  bill.  The 
hearings  had  closed  nearly  2  weeks  be- 
fore his  bill  was  introduced.  I  Insisted 
to  the  chairman  that  he  be  heard,  and 
the  hearings  were  reopened.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  came 
before  the  subcommittee  and  made  his 
statement. 

He  started  from  the  broad  premise 
that  unless  certain  rights  are  safe- 
guarded in  the  beginning,  and  the 
cleansing  process  takes  place  before  the 
mischief  is  done,  almost  everything  we 
do  in  the  enforcement  field  will  be  in 
vain.  Z  concur  in  that  thesis.  X  share 
the  conviction  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  which  has  been  built  over  a 
long  period  of  time — 225  days  of  hear- 
ings, at  which  more  than  1,200  witnesses 
were  heard.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator f ram  Arkansas  is  not  familiar  with 
what  is  going  on,  no  other  Member  of 
this  body  is. 

I  believe  that  his  thesis  is  connect.  X 
think  It  is  sound.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
chali-man  of  the  subcommittee  would  ac- 
cept this  bill  of  rights.  Z  could  not 
imagine  that  it  would  not  be  accepted. 
It  may  have  had  some  Imperfections  in 


It.  but  it  should  have  been  accepted,  be- 
cause I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  to  turn  aside  that  which  seems 
so  basic,  so  fundamental,  and  so  ele- 
mental. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  one  minute,  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  question,  if  he  will  bear 
with  me. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  before  the  House  committee  op- 
posed a  bill  of  rights? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Secretary  opposed  before  the  House 
committee.  I  did  not  hear  him  oppose 
any  bill  of  rights  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  de- 
sire a  bill  of  rights  in  this  legislation.  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  to  correct  me  if 
I  am  incorrect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
wants  an  adequate  bill.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  offered  the  substitute  for  title 
VI  yesterday ;  but  it  could  command  only 
24  votes  out  of  a  total  of  98.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  from  whose 
time  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yielded  himself  some  time  to  speak? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  asked  me  to  represent  him 
during  his  brief  absence  from  the 
Chsunber.  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
whether  any  other  Senators  desire  some 
time  to  speak.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  Indicated  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  PaourrJ  desires 
some  time.  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators who  desire  some  time  to  be  yielded 
to  them  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  desire  some  time  on  an 
unrelated  subject. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  22  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  been  entered  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  at  6  o'clock? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The  vote 
will  be  taken  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Every  Senator  knows 
that  this  is  a  very  difficult  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  conducted 
exhaustive  hearing.*!  and  has  put  us 
everlastingly  in  his  debt  with  the  truly 
consequential  work  he  has  done  for  the 
oounUT.   We  have  said  it  many  times. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  vote  for  his 
amendment.  I  would  not  be  frank  if  I 
did  not  say  that  I  should  like  vei7  much 
to  do  10.  However,  I  cannot  do  so  as  a 
lawyer.  I  believe  my  colleagues  are  en- 
titled to  know  why  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

One  point  which  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed at  all  Is  that  we  art  dealing  with 
a  criminal  statute.  Section  102  of  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  either. 

Labor  leaders  are  not  popular  In  this 
country;  and  deservedly,  Mr.  President, 
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some  of  them  are  unpopular.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  before  I,  a  lawyer, 
vote  for  a  criminal  statute  I  must  'oe 
satisfied  that  I  can  in  conscience  vote 
for  it.  The  section  I  have  referred  to, 
section  102  in  the  amendment,  provides: 
Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  labor 
organization,  who,  through  use  or  abuse  of 
authority — 

And  so  forth.  This  could  involve  the 
taking  of  no  action  at  all,  no  operative 
cause  whatever.  Use  or  abuse  of  what? 
We  find,  for  example,  this  language: 

Any  oMcer  or  agent  of  any  such  labor 
organization  who.  through  use  or  abuse  of 
authority  •   •   •  willfully    Interferes   with — 

The  word  "interferes"  is  used.  Then 
on  page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  the  reference  is 
to  the  expression  of  "any  views,  argu- 
ments, or  opinions,  regarding  any 
matter."  and  so  forth. 

Suppose  the  presiding  officer  said  to  a 
union  member,  "Sit  down,  and  await 
your  turn."  Is  that  to  be  made  a  felony? 
I  point  out  also  that  on  page  4,  line 
22.  provision  is  made  for  a  written  tran- 
script of  the  hearing,  by  an  impartial 
person  or  persons.  Who?  Appointed  by 
whom?  Passed  on  by  what?  Is  a  union 
officer  to  be  at  the  risk  of  going  before 
a  jury  because  a  jury  Is  finally  to  de- 
cide that  a  person  was  or  was  not  im- 
partial? In  addition  to  criminal  penal- 
ties there  is  included  the  provision  for 
injunction  suits  for  16  million  people 
who  would  be  subject  to  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  another  labor 
bill  entirely.  It  Is  not  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  labor  bill.  It  is  the  labor  bill  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan]. 

It  is  an  attractive  provision,  as  I  said. 
I  submitted  a  Jjill  of  rights  myself.  I 
believe  thiat  one  is  needed.  However, 
I  believe  what  is  needed  is  one  that  is 
declaratory  of  law  not  one  which  makes 
law.  What  we  have  before  us  is  a  totally 
new  labor  bill.  I  would  not  be  true  to  my 
oath  as  a  Senator  if  I  voted  for  it,  at- 
tractive as  It  Is  and  much  as  I  should 
like  to  vote  for  it.  However,  I  cannot 
vote  for  it  becau.se  my  conscience  will 
not  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  a 
half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side.  Several 
Senators  who  dealre  to  speak  are  not 
prrnent  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  cerUlnly 
not  object  if  I  can  have  S  or  4  minutes 
in  which  to  reply  after  all  the  speeches 
have  been  concluded.  I  believe,  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  should  have 
the  privilege  of  closing  the  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  still  has  S 
minutes,  I  believe. 

The  PRESmiNO  OPnCER.  The 
Chair  must  inform  the  Senators  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pro- 


vides that  a  vote  shall  be  taken  at  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  agreement  sub- 
ject to  change  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
subject  to  change  by  tmanlmous  con- 
sent; yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  be  not  charged 
to  the  time  on  either  sides,  to  permit  a 
vote  to  be  taken  perhaps  2  or  3  minutes 
after  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  under  a 
time  limitation,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
have  the  time  extended  for  more  than 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  in  all  remain. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  unanimous-consent  request  been 
withdrawn? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  explain 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  returned  to  the  Chamt>er,  that  no 
speakers  were  available  on  the  floor,  and 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  now  withdraw  that  unanimous-consent 
request  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four- 
teen minutes  remain  for  debate.  The 
Chair  is  obliged  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  only  14  minutes  re- 
main before  6  o'clock.  Therefore  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  divide  the  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Chair  state 
that  14  minutes  In  all  remain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  4  minutes  and  permit  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  use  the  remaining 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call,  with  the  time  not  charged 
to  either  side,  so  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  hear  the  discussion  during 
the  last  few  minutes.  This  Is  a  very 
Important  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  what 

does  that  request  mean?    Does  it  mean 

that  we  will  vote  14  minutes  from  now, 

plus  the  time  It  takes  to  call  the  quorum? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 

win  call  the  roll.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oj*dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  have  five  rea- 
sons why  I  think  the  amendment  is  either 
poorly  drafted  or  poorly  conceived  or 


will  give  less  protection  to  union  mem- 
bers than  the  present  State  laws  or  Fed- 
eral laws  provide. 

First,  on  page  5.  line  1.  under  the 
heading  "Inspection  of  Membership 
Lists,"  the  amendment  provides  that  lists 
of  members  of  the  union  shall  open  to 
inspection  to  anyone — to  a  Communist 
cell,  to  a  group  of  dissident  employees, 
to  an  unfavorable  employer. 

A  imion  is  a  militant  organization.  It 
must  be,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  its  members.  I  think  it  is  highly  un- 
fair and  unreasonable,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  members,  to  provide 
that  the  lists  of  15  million  union  mem- 
bers shall  be  made  public. 

In  the  bill  itself  we  protect  this  basic 
principle  by  providing  that  in  an  elec- 
tion every  candidate  for  election  shall 
have  the  right  to  have  his  election  ma- 
terial mailed  out  30  days  l>efore  the 
election,  and  that  if  the  union  refuses 
to  comply  with  that  provision,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  set  the  election 
aside.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  protects 
the  rights  of  union  members. 

We  also  protect  the  right  of  the  union 
to  preserve  its  lists  inviolate. 

Second,  I  Invite  attention  to  page  4, 
section  6.  "Safeguards  Against  Improper 
Disciplinary  Action."  Beginning  on  line 
8.  we  read: 

No  member  of  any  such  labor  organiza- 
tion may  be  fined,  suspended,  expelled,  or 
otherwise  disciplined  by  such  organization 
or  any  officer  thereof  except  for  breach  of 
a  published  written  rule  of  such  organi- 
zation which  is  not  incotulstent  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  Tennessee, 
the  Teamster  official  who  bribed  a  judge, 
unless  there  were  a  specific  prohibition 
against  bribery  of  judicial  officers  writ- 
ten into  the  constitution  of  the  union, 
then  no  union  could  take  disciplinary 
action  against  officer  or  member  guilty 
of  bribery. 

If  a  imion  officer  were  guilty  of  rape, 
unless  a  prohibition  against  rape  were 
written  Into  the  union  constitution,  the 
union  would  be  prohibited  from  taking 
any  disciplinary  action  against  an  officer 
or  member  who  committed  such  a  crime. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  trust  union 
officers  to  run  their  affairs  better  than 
that. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  amendment's  provisions  which 
would  have  to  be  compiled  with  by  any 
union  when  It  wished  to  take  discipli- 
nary action  against  any  member— for 
instance,  if  it  wished  to  flne  a  member 
IS  for  late  payment  of  dues.  The 
amendment  provides  that  dlsolpllnaiy 
acUon  may  not  be  t^ken  unless  such  a 
member  has  been  served  with  a  written 
copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  and  so  forth,  and  un- 
less he  has  been  served  with  written 
speclflo  charges,  and  has  been  given  a 
reasonable  Ume  to  prepare  hie  defense, 
and  has  been  afforded  a  {uU  and  fair 
hearing,  and  has  been  afforded  flnal 
review  on  a  written  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  and  so  forth.  Those  provisions 
would  have  to  be  complied  with  In  the 
case  of  every  union  disciplinary  action, 
regardless  of  Its  seriousness;  and  there 
would  have  to  be  a  written  transcript 
and  a  paid  arbitrator— who  might  cost 
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the  union  $150  a  day.  If  such  provi- 
sions do  not  constitute  action  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  reaching  Its 
hands  Into  the  disciplinary  action  of  a 
union,  and  In  doing  so  In  a  completely 
unnecessary  way,  I  think  It  would  be  dlf  • 
noult  to  find  language  that  would  go 
farther  In  that  respect. 

Last  of  all.  Z  point  out  that  the  pend- 
Ins  amendment  in-ould  give  the  Beci-e- 
taiy  of  Labor  power.  throuRh  the  At- 
torney General,  to  obtain  InJuncUons 
agalnat  any  personage  In  the  NaUon.  on 
behalf  of  any  of  the  16  million  union 
membtri  who  might  feel  that  their 
rights  had  been  abused. 

I  think  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  the  protection  of  Jury  trial 
rights  and  f  oi-  the  protecUon  of  the  other 
elvU  rights  of  Americans  would  find  It 
dimcult  to  vote  for  section  103  of  the 
amendment.  In  Its  pi-eaent  form. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senate  that  as  a  result  of  the 
modification  of  the  amendment  which 
was  submitted  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
Senator  fitnn  Arkansas,  the  amendment 
as  It  now  stands  would  upset  the  care- 
fully prepared  provisions  in  regard  to 
secret  elections  and  trusteeships,  as 
those  provisions  now  appear  in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  on  every  count — despite  the 
fact  that  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas wishes  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
wishes  to  provide  proper  protection  for 
union  members.  I  believe  that  his 
amendment  is  badly  drawn:  and  if  his 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  union 
members  would  have  fewer  rights,  rather 
than  more  rights. 

Bfr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
any  time  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment?  If  so, 
I  should  like  to  have  them  use  it  now. 
I  have  only  4  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  ask  that 
they  now  use  the  rnnainder  of  the  time 
available  to  them.  Thereafter,  I  wish  to 
speak. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  our  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  arguments  I  have  listened 
to  this  afternoon  have  been  backed  up 
by  or  have  been  based  on  less  than  the 
basis  or  backing  up  of  any  of  the  other 
many  arguments  I  have  heard  during  my 
16  or  17  years  of  service  in  this  Chamber. 

We  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  be  allowed  to  obtain  injunctions 
in  order  to  prevent  the  doing  of  injustice 
to  the  dues-paying  members  of  imions; 
but  some  Senators  say  that  will  be  awful 
and  will  be  making  the  Secretary  an 
agent  of  the  Congress.  However,  the 
same  Senators  include  similar  provisions 
in  two  sections  of  their  own  bill.  We 
have  copied  word  for  word  two  sections 
of  their  own  bill,  down  to  the  point  of 
the  injunction  provision. 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  of  such  work- 
ers? Why  is  it  wrong  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  bring  a  suit  to  secure  an 
injunction  to  enforce  the  rules  he  makes? 


Is  it  better  legislation  and  sounder  legis- 
lation to  state  what  the  rights  of  such 
persons  are.  and  then  not  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  right  to  enforce  them? 

But  If  we  do  provide  for  enforcing 
them,  and  If  this  provision  applies  to 
union  members,  but  does  not  give  some 
benefit  to  a  union  bou.  then  some  Sena- 
tors condemn  us. 

I  say  that  the  union  members  have 
rights:  and  tonight  we  shall  either  pro- 
tect them  by  legislative  means,  or  Sena- 
toi^s  will  vote  against  every  dues-paying 
union  member  in  the  country  who  to- 
night is  being  exploited  and  abused. 
Senators  must  take  their  choice:  no 
other  issue  is  now  before  us. 

Senators  can  argue  about  technicali- 
ties, including  some  I  heard  mentioned  a 
moment  ago;  but  let  me  say  that  never 
before  have  I  heard  so  ridiculous  an  ar- 
gument by  one  w>ho  has  so  much  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  said  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
amendment  because  his  conscience 
would  not  let  him  do  so.  What  is  both- 
ering his  conscience,  Mr.  President? 
When  we  propose  that  if  union  mem- 
bers are  being  dealt  with  for  some  mis- 
conduct, and  if  some  disciplinary  action 
is  being  taken,  they  be  given  a  right  to 
have  their  case  heard  by  an  impartial 
I>erson  or  persons,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says  his  conscience  will  not 
let  him  vote  for  such  a  provision  be- 
cause it  is  indefinite. 

Listen  to  the  next  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President: 

(1)  agreed  to  by  such  organization  and  the 
accused,  or  (U)  designated  by  an  Independ- 
ent arbitration  or  mediation  association  or 
board. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  arrive  at  a 
ijetter  way  to  be  fair  and  to  obtain  hon- 
est adjudications  than  by  having  two 
men  agree  to  let  a  third  man  settle  their 
differences. 

If  such  a  provision  is  wrong,  if  it  is  an 
imposition,  if  it  is  unjust  to  union  mem- 
bers, let  Senators  vote  against  it.  But 
in  dealing  with  such  matters.  I  should 
like  to  find  a  more  honest  and  a  fairer 
way  than  to  give  the  union  and  the  ac- 
cused the  right  to  select  the  Jury.  That 
is  what  we  do  all  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  amendment  will  Yye  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClzllan]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 
Allott 

Anderson 
Bartlett 

BMll 
Bennett 


Bible 
Bridges 
Bmh 
Butler 
Byrd,  Ta. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 


Cannon 
Capehart 
Carlson 
CarroU 
Caae,  M.J. 
Caec,  S.  Dak. 


Jackson 

Murray 

Javiu 

MuUle 

Johnson.  Tci. 

Neubrrgtr 

Johnaton.  8.C. 

O'Mahonsy 

Joidan 

Pastor* 

Keating 

Prouty 

Kefiiuver 

Proxnare 

Kennrdy 

lUndniph 

Kerr 

Ruii»ell 

Kuchfi 

8.kUui)>taU 

Langrr 

Ik'faoopiMl 

l.aviM-he 

•rott 

l.oug 

•naiher* 

MitMiatkon 

ftniuh 

Ma  nam- M 

•ptrkman 

Maruu 

■uanu 

Moorvhy 

Myminfiua 
Tiklmaaiie 

Medfilaa 

M€099 

11)\innotid 

MrN«iu«r% 

Wll*y 

MourtMkwy 

WilliMna,  N  J. 

Mom 

WUhams.  IM. 

Mor%ea 

Yartoroueh 

Mom 

Youn«.N  UmK 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

BSIDINQ 

OFFICER,      i 

Chavci 

ChuKta 

CUrk 

Cooptr 

Cotton 

Ourtia 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dwon>h«k 

BaMtUnd 

XUruder 

Knulv 

Krvm 

Pvtibrtght 

n«Uciw«ter 

Qorv 

nru»uuig 

Nait 

Martk* 

Naytton 

lUunUigS 

Miekru)oo|)*r 

MtU 

HoUaud 

Mruaka 

The      PI 

quo)*um  is  present 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fit>m 
Arkansas,  as  modified.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dottglas). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  tlie  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  PrearI  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  OitKcif  1  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land ( Mr.  Orezn  )  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrky]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Douglas)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobxitsonI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

BuUer 

Byrd.  Va. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  N.J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chavps 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd.W 

Cannon 

CarroU 

Church 

aark 

EUender 

KngI* 

acre 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartk* 

Hayden 

Hennlng* 


Va. 


TEAS — 47 

Dirksen 
Dodd 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Brvln 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

HolUnd 

Hruska 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kuch^I 

La  use  he 

McClelian 

Martin 

NATS — 4S 

Hin 

Jackson 

JaTlu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston .  8.C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

McCarthy 

McOce 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

MansAcld 

Monroney 


Morton 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Russell 

Saltonsun 

Scboeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 
Moss 

Murray 
Muskie 
NeulJ^rger 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Spark  man 
Symington 
WUliams,  NJ. 
Tar  borough 
Toung.  Ohio 


1959 


Douglas 
Pwar 


/ 
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HOT  VOTWO— • 

Or««n  MobtrtaoB 

Bumphr»y 


So  Mr.  McCLSLLAM'i  amendment,  at 
modined,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  aurced  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATSR.  Mr.  BRIDGES. 
11  nd  other  Senators  addi^essed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRSSIDE^fT,  The  8en« 
ntor  from  Arlaona  is  recovnlsed, 

Mr.  OOLDWATBR.  X  move  to  lay 
tlint  motion  on  tht*  tnblf. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Pi'esldent— 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
l.H  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arisona  (Mr.  Ooldwatkr) 
to  lay  on  the  tublr  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirkskn)  to 
i-cconslder. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  Prr.Mdent.  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arirona  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  reconsider.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Minne.«ota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Murray  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  PrearI  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan). 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Orkcn]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
UNO).  If  pre.tent  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rl^odo  Lnland  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  ft^m  Mlsalsslppl  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fiom  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mvrray)  la  pairrd  with  the 
StMMttor  from  Virginia  iMr,  RoisRTaoNl. 
If  prr.tent  nnd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vtrtilnla  would  vote  "yea," 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
a)\d  N'otintt,  the  Senator  fit>m  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPHKKYl  would  vote   nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  t^ulted:  yeas  45, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


Douglas 

Xastlantl 

Pregr 


NOT  VOTIMO— « 

Green  Murray 

Humphrey  Robertson 

Jordan 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  45,  and  the  nays  45.  Tliei^e 
being  a  tie  vote,  the  Chair  votes  "yea"; 
and  the  motion  of  the  Senstor  from  Ari- 
lona  I  Mr.  Ooldwatkr  I  is  agt^cd  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK 
AM,  TOMORROW 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  sUnd  in 
ad,tournment  until  10  o'dooli  vomoin^w 
morntnu. 

The  motion  was  ani^ed  to;  and  »«t  « 
o'clock  snd  40  minutes  p.m, )  the  Senate 
adjuvirnod  unul  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  as.  18S9,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brtrifira 

Bu  h 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va 

CHpehart 

Carlson 

Case,  N  J 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Cooper 

Cot  on 


Anderson 

Bartlel* 

Bible 

Eyrd,W  Va 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Church 

Clark 

Ellciider 

EnRle 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


YKAS— 45 

CurtU 
Dlrkften 
Dcdd 
Dwor^hak 

Krvtn 

Fulbrigh: 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lau-sche 

McClelian 

Martin 

NAYS — 45 

Heunlngs 

Hill 

Jackson 

Javltb 

Johnson,  Tex. 

John.ston.  SC. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Langer 

Long 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 


Morton 

Muudt 

Prouty 

Ruiwell 

Snitonstail 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarboroush 

Young,  Ohio 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  22. 1958: 

In  thk  Armt 

The  following-named  offlcers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  un- 
der the  provisions  ol  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962 : 

To  be  generals 

Gen.  WlllUton  Birkhimer  Palmer.  012246, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Gen.  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler. 
014905.  Army  of  the  Uniterm  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  offlcers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  rank,  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Carter  Bowie  Magruder.  015155. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army)  In  the  rank  of  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Day  Palmer,  015519.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army)  In  the  rank  of  general. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Extension  of  GI  Law  Benefits  to  Korean 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1959 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Veterans"  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee was  told  recently  that  the  educa- 
tional training  provided  by  the  GI  bills 
for  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
not  only  strengthened  the  productive 
power  of  our  Nation,  but  enabled  the  vet- 
erans to  eani  more  money,  and,  the  wit- 
ness added,  "On  the  basis  of  additional 
income  taxes  which  our  Government  col- 
lects on  this  added  earning  power,  the 
cost  of  veterans  education  is  paying  bet- 
ter returns  than  any  security  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stoclc  Exchange.     Further, 


those  added  income  tax  payments  will 
continue  and  will  probably  increase  over 
the  years." 

Support  for  my  proposal  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Korean  GI  bill  is  coming 
in  from  a  wide  variety  of  quarters.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  a  great  many  people  agree 
with  me  that  this  measure  would  be  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
group  of  articles  from  Army  Times  for 
April  4.  1959. 

The  first  article,  written  by  Larry 
Carney,  was  published  tuider  the  head- 
line "Pour  Educators  Back  GI  and 
Korea  Bills." 

The  second  article  was  published  under 
the  heading  "Hill  Told  4-Year  College 
Course  Is  About  Finished," 

The  heading  on  the  third  article  reads 
"GI.  Korea  Bills  Necessary,  Educators 
Report  to  HiU." 

The  fourth  article  was  headed  "Outdo 
Non-Veterans  Scholastically— Vets  Do 
Well  in  College,  Survey  Shows." 


The  final  article  was  headed  'Senator 
Sparkman  Backs  GI  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PotJR  Educatoes  Back  GI  aitd  Korean  Bills 
(By  Larry  Carney) 

Washington.  —  Four  leading  educators 
spoke  out  last  week  against  any  reduction  In 
the  benefit  formula  of  the  proposed  new 
cold  war  GI  bill  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
to  budget  cutters  in  Ctongreas.  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Ralph  D.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  the  college 
administrators  enthusiastically  endorsed  pro- 
posals to  extend  GI  bill  benefits  to  post- 
Korean  ex-GI's. 

Appearing  before  the  subcommittee  were 
Dr.  Price  Ashton.  president  of  Ranger  Junior 
College.  Banger,  Tex.;  Dr.  Malcolm  M.  Wllley, 
vice  president.  Minnesota  University;  Dr. 
Clarence  B.  HUberry.  president.  Wayne 
State  University;  and  Dr.  Robert  O.  Bern- 
reuter.  dean  of  admissions,  PennsylvanU 
State  University. 

At  Ust  week's  hearings.  Dr.  Ashton  told 
the  subcommittee  he  felt  the  opinion  of  most 
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edxicRtors  in  hit  8Ut«  WM  th«t  the  World 
War  II  nnd  Korcftn  OZ  bills  tbould  deflnltvly 
b*  txtended.  Amounto  now  paid  are  too  low. 
he  Mid.  ftnd  If  the  amount*  are  reduced  It 
would  make  It  practically  Impoailble  for  vet- 
erans with  famines  to  go  to  college. 

The  educational  allowances  proposed  In 
the  Yarborough  measure  "do  not  grant  the 
same  degree  of  economic  assistance  to  today's 
veteran  as  these  same  dollar  amounts  did 
for  the  Korean  veterans."  Dr.  Hllberry  told 
the  subcommittee.  "Living  costs  have  In- 
creased since  1952." 

Hllberry  Is  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Coun- 
cil of  State  College  Presidents.  He  said  he 
had  conferred  with  the  presidents  of  eight 
other  State-supported  Institutions  which 
make  up  the  council  and  was  presenting 
their  Ideas  as  well. 

He  added  that  costs  have  Increased  to  the 
veteran  and  as  a  result,  the  sum  that  a 
veteran  will  receive  under  the  proposed  cold 
war  bill  will  support  a  smaller  portion  of 
his  education  than  it  did  7  years  ago. 

Dr.  Bernreuter  said  he  was  afraid  that  If 
the  monthly  formula  was  reduced  veteran 
students  would  "have  to  supplement  their 
Incomes"  with  outside  employment. 

He  said  this  would  show  up  in  their  aca- 
demic achievements.  "Instead  of  being  bet- 
ter Students  than  the  nonveterans,  the  gen- 
eral effect  would  be  to  make  them  poorer 
students  than  the  nonveterans." 

Bernreuter  said  that  Penn  State's  policy 
of  giving  preference  to  veterans  is  based  upon 
the  results  of  research  studies  contrasting 
the  accomplishments  of  veterans  with  non- 
veterans.  He  said  that  "a  study  which  we 
have  Just  completed  shows  that  veterans  at 
Penn  Stnte  make  better  scholastic  records 
than  nonveterans." 

He  added  veterans  were  more  inclined  to 
finish  their  education  and  were  Involved  In 
fewer  disciplinary  Incidents  on  the  campus. 

Yarborough,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said 
the  big  question  before  the  subcommittee 
was  whether  some  or  all  of  the  readjustment 
benefits  granted  to  veterans  of  War  II 
and  the  Korea  conflict  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  thousands  of  young  Americans, 
who.  because  of  the  compulsory  draft  law, 
are  required  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  cold  war. 

The  Texas  lawmaker  said  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  to  restore  to  our  young  citizen  sol- 
diers at  least  a  portion  of  the  opportunities 
lost  by  military  service,  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  lost  educational  opportunities. 

He  also  urged  passage  of  his  bill  for  post- 
Korea  orphans,  saying  •  •  •  "it  Is  only  Just 
and  right  that  educational  benefits  be  pro- 
vided for  children  who  find  themselves  fa- 
thsrltss  t>«cnus*  their  parents  were  under  !*• 
gal  compulsion  to  mtv*  in  our  Armsd 
FOroM." 

Other  heartnKs  wilt  b9  oonduotad  shortly 
after  Congress'  Easter  recess.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  plans  to  call  to  the  rostrum  other 
•duoators  and  offlciala  of  the  Vttcrans'  Ad- 
ministration, Defense  Department,  Budget 
Bureau,  and  the  ^various  veterans'  organl- 
Mtions, 

YARaoRovoH  said  he  is  hopeful  that  a  re- 
adjustment bin  for  poet-Korea  veterans  can 
be  enacted  by  Congress  at  a  very  early  date, 
so  that  eligible  ex-OI's  can  resume  their  edu- 
cational careers  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  semester. 

The  principal  feature  of  Yarborovoh's  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  OX  bill  Is  the  provision 
which  will  continue  the  educational  portions 
of  the  Korea  measure.  The  cutoff  date  for 
the  Korea  bill  was  January  31,  1955.  The 
Yarborough  measive  would  extend  the 
rights  through  July  1,  1963. 

The  bill  provides  14  days  of  schooling  for 
each  day  of  active  service  for  veterans  who 
served  honorably  90  days  or  more. 

The  bill  also  provides  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  disabled  veterans,  and  extends  eli- 
gibility for  home  and  farm  loan  guarantees. 


In  addition,  tha  propoaad  maMUra  would 
authorlM  muatarlng  out  pay  of  $100  per  par- 
son for  domestic  or  foreign  service  for  veter- 
ans honorably  discharged  after  the  date  ot 
ita  enactment. 

Under  the  peacetime  war  orphans'  meas- 
ure, each  surviving  child  would  be  entitled 
to  educational  asslsUnce  up  to  36  months, 
or  to  the  equivalent  In  on-the-job  training. 

Hn.L  ToLo  4-Yrar  Collxox  Cottrsk  Is  About 
Finished 

Washington. — A  Senate  veterans  affairs 
subcommittee  was  told  last  week  that  the 
days  of  the  4-year  college  curriculum  Is 
about  over.  Pour  of  the  country's  leading 
educators  blamed  this  situation  on  the  rapid 
mLssile-age  expansions  In  the  various  tech- 
nical and  scientific  fields. 

Dr.  Clarence  B.  Hllberry,  president  of 
Wayne  State  University,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee, "it  has  been  a  long  time  since  anyone 
finished  engineering  school  In  4  years."  He 
said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened for  a  long  time  even  though  we  still 
call  our  courses  full-year  courses. 

The  Detroit  educator  said  that  many  4- 
year  courses  are  becoming  5-year  programs. 
The  latest  to  Join  the  list  is  pharmacy. 
These  programs  are  not  changing  at  Just  one 
school  but  at  all  the  schools  across  the  coun- 
try, Hllberry  said. 

Many  ex-OIs  in  school  now  under  the 
Korea  bill  are  not  going  to  finish  their  cur- 
ricula in  the  4  years  they  are  given  school 
assistance  by  Uncle  Sam. 

"A  great  many  of  them  are  going  to  have 
to  find  the  resources  somewhere  to  continue 
for  a  5th,  6th,  and  7th  year,"  HUberry 
said,  "before  they  have  the  masters'  degrees 
and  the  doctorates  which  are  required  In 
their  respective  fields." 

Dr.  Malcolm  W.  Wllley,  academic  vice 
president  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
brought  out  statistics  to  prove  that  few  stu- 
dents receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  In  4 
years. 

His  figures  show  that  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  students  at  Minnesota  require  more  time 
than  the  traditional  4  years  to  obtain  their 
first  degree. 

Wllley  said  the  figure  was  71  percent  in  the 
school's  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Home  Economics:  77  percent  in  te<;hnology; 
61  percent  in  business,  and  73  percent  In 
education.  He  said  that  in  Minnesota's  Col- 
lege of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  the 
number  was  68  percent. 

Wllley  said  these  figures  Indicate  that  one 
cannot  assume  that  because  a  student  enter* 
college  at  18  he  will  have  completed  his  de- 
gree requirements  by  22 — the  age  at  which 
h«  1*  likely  to  be  called  up  under  selective 
service. 

He  said  thla  point  "bulwarks  the  \nin- 
ruptlon-of*edticatlon  argument,  which  is  » 
valid  one," 

01,  Korea  BitL*  Nicm«arv  BoucAToaa 
Kkwrt  to  Hill 

Four  of  the  Nation's  leading  educators 
told  a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
last  week  that  an  extension  of  the  GI  bill 
to  cold  war  ex-OIs  was  vital  to  our  national 
security. 

They  said  the  War  11  and  Korea  bills  have 
more  than  proved  their  Investment  through 
higher  national  Income  and  t>etter  trained 
scholars  and  technicians. 

A  condensed  version  of  the  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

"STATKIIENT  OF  ROBERT  G.  BERNREUTER,  DEAN  OF 
ADMISSIONS  AND  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  STU- 
DENT AJTAIR8,  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY,    UNIVERSITY    PARK,    PA. 

As  the  admissions  officer  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  it  Is  my  responsibility 
to  enroll  a  total  of  6,700  new  undergraduate 
students  for  the  fall  semester  of  1059.  In 
doing  so,  I  will  give  preference  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  8«Tved  on  active  duty  In  the 


Armed  Forea*.  This  poUey  of  girlng  prefer- 
ence to  a  veteran  Is  not  baaed,  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree,  upon  senUmentallty.  Kven 
though  I  am  myself  a  veteran  of  War  II 
and  hava  paraonal  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  young  veteran,  I  do 
not  give  preference  to  veterans  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  Nor  am  I  giving  preference 
to  them  because  of  the  nostalgic  memories 
of  those  professors  who  remember  with 
pleasure  the  days  Immediately  following 
War  II  when  a  large  proportion  of  all  their 
students  were  veterans  who  enlivened  their 
classes  with  their  alert  minds  and  their 
pointed  questions.  They  enjoyed  teaching 
such  classes. 

"The  policy  of  giving  preference  to  vet- 
erans Is  based  upon  the  results  of  research 
studies  contrasting  the  accomplishments  of 
veterans  with  nonveterans. 

"A  study  which  we  have  Just  completed 
shows  that  veterans  malce  better  scholastic 
records  than  do  nonveterans.  Last  semester 
at  Penn  State,  the  average  grade  earned  by 
the  male  non veteran  student  was  a  C. 
The  average  grade  made  by  a  male  veteran 
student  was  a  C  ^.  The  proportion  of 
nonveterans  who  were  dismissed  for  poor 
scholarship  was  twice  as  large  as  the  propor- 
tion of  veterans. 

Another  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  veterans  make  better  used  of  their 
opportunities  Is  shown  In  the  percentage 
of  students  who  quit  before  graduating. 
Among  those  who  were  admitted  last  year 
as  freshmen,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nonveterans  quit.  Among  the  veterans,  less 
than  one-fourth  did  not  return.  Propor- 
tionally approximately  1  '/^  times  as  many 
nonveterans  quit  as  was  true  of  the  veterans. 

"Still  another  reason  for  preferring  vet- 
erans has  been  found  through  a  study  of 
the  disciplinary  actions  the  university  has 
had  to  take  involving  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Out  of  1.687  veterans,  only  4  were 
Involved  in  disciplinary  actions.  This  Is  ap- 
proximately 1  out  of  each  400  veterans.  This 
is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  reason  why 
the  dean  of  men  at  our  university,  who  Is 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  men  stu- 
dents, prefers  to  have  us  enroll  veterans. 

"The  dean  of  men  has  also  provided  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  veterans  more  fre- 
quently poseess  the  desirable  attributes 
which  we  seek  to  develop  in  our  students. 

"Each  year  the  male  students  who  reside 
In  our  residence  halls  are  evaluated  with 
regard  to  their  personal  adjustments,  their 
maturity,  the  leadership  qualities  that  they 
show,  the  seriousness  of  their  attitudes  to- 
ward their  studies,  and  their  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  students. 

"The  veterans  consistently  receive  higher 
ratings  In  these  deslrabl*  attributes  than  do 
the  students  who  have  not  had  military 
txpcrienct. 

"Kaeh  year  the  dean  of  men  chooses  a 
group  of  male  studente  to  set  as  reeldenee 
hall  counselors,  In  choosing  such  oounaetors 
from  Rmong  thtise  studenu  who  apply  In 
large  numbers  each  year  he  chooees  those 
who  show  the  greatest  degree  of  maturity 
and  seriousness  of  purpose  and  the  ability 
to  assume  responsibility.  He  has  not  con- 
sciously given  preference  to  men  with  mili- 
tary experience. 

"Nevertheless,  when  be  made  a  tally,  at  my 
request,  he  found  that  of  the  S6  students 
now  employed  as  coimselors  S2  of  them  are 
veterans. 

"Only  four  nonveterans  were  able  to  meet 
the  standards  set  by  his  office  for  the  position 
of  residence  hall  counselor. 

"It  Is  now  clear  that  veterans  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  better  students  than  non- 
veterans  through  their  more  serious  applica- 
tion to  their  studies,  through  their  earning 
of  higher  grades,  through  their  smaller  drop- 
out rates,  through  their  better  discipline, 
through  their  better  citizenship,  and  through 
their  increased  ability  to  assume  responsi- 
bility. 


lortO 
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••iTATmMRNT  OF  CLAaXNCC  ■.  MOaHUIT,  Mm- 
DENT  OF  WAYNE  8TATB  UNIVSaarTT  AMD  CHAIR- 
MAH    OF    THM    MICKIOAN    COt7Ncn.    OT    ITATC 

coLLEOR  paaaioaM  i* 

"I  would  like  to  make  several  comment* 
about  the  value  of  the  bills  now  before  you. 
First,  the  educational  benefits  are  partlcu- 
l.irly  valuable,  since  they  permit  a  wide  range 
of  choice  by  the  individual  veteran  among 
the  various  educational  opportunities  that 
are  most  likely  to  be  of  value  to  him. 

"These  opportunities  range  from  advanced 
professional  and  scholarly  study  to  on-the- 
job  training  In  applied  skilU. 

"Secondly — and  I  want  to  stress  this 
point — the  proposed  legislation,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  nearly  all  of  us  in  higher  education 
wisely  provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
directly  to  the  individual  veteran. 

"The  veteran  then  attends  the  school  or 
college  of  his  choice.  Since  our  experience 
across  the  country  appears  to  be  so  uniformly 
favorable,  I  want  to  endorse  strongly  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  for  direct  pay- 
mittX.  to  the  veteran. 

-^  third  point.  The  educational  allow- 
ances proposed  in  these  bills  do  not  grant 
the  same  degree  of  economic  assistance  to 
today's  veterans  as  these  same  dollar  amounts 
did  for  the  KcM-ean  veteran.  ' 

"Living  costs  have  Increased  since  1952  and 
therefore  dormitory  charges,  renUl  for  hous- 
ing, and  expenses  for  board,  tuition,  supplies 
and  equipment  have  also  increased  in  cost 
to  the  student.  As  a  result,  the  sum  that 
a  veteran  will  receive  under  this  bill  will 
support  a  smaller  portion  of  his  educational 
costs  than  It  did  7  years  ago.  These  Increases 
in  cosU  are  clear  in  our  own  recent  expe- 
rience at  Wayne  State  University. 

"A  number  of  Justifiable  requests  for  loans 
have  been  made  by  studenu  attending  the 
university  under  Public  Law  650.  Such  re- 
quests were  apparently  unnecessary  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  In 
our  experience  in  public  higher  education  in 
Michigan  we  have  found  that  the  educational 
benefits  provided  veterans  have  made  pos- 
sible educational  opportunities  for  a  large 
number  of  very  able  young  men  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  beeen  able  to  attend  a 
college  or  university. 

"The  bills  before  you  will  constitute,  I  be- 
lieve, a  positive  contribution  to  the  total 
education  needs  of  our  Nation.  They  Incor- 
porate the  efsentlal  principle  of  direct  pay- 
ment to  veterans.  The  level  of  allowance 
though  not  equal  to  preceding  allowances  Is 
•ubsUnUal.  Additional  needs  of  men  In 
this  group  might  perhaps  better  be  met  by 
inrressing  the  lonn  fundt  available  under 
the  NsUonal  Defense  Education  Act. 

"BTATBMSirr  or  dr.  MAL0OU4  M.  WUXtT.  ACA- 
DtMIC  VICK  FRRSIOBNT,  VI>1VMBITT  Of  MtN- 
NKSOTA 

"My  experience  convinces  me  that  the 
earlier  01  bills  did  contrlbi  tc  fundamtnUlly 
to  national  welfare,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  made  It  possible  for,  and  encour- 
aged, larger  numbers  of  me:»  to  obtain  college 
training. 

"The  studsnu  thus  st.imulated  to  seek 
training  and  enabled  to  complete  It,  our  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  ftgurei  show,  have  fallen 
heavily  in  agriculture,  In  education,  In  busi- 
ness, and  In  technology — as  well  as  in  the 
specialities  of  the  liberal  arU  college.        ^ 

"No  one  can  question  the  importance  of 
doing  everything  we  can  to  further  the  train- 
ing of  specialized  personnel.  For  several 
years  I  served  as  a  member  of  General  Her- 
Bhey's  Selective  Service  Advisory  Committee 
on  Specialized  Personnel,  which  was  basic- 
ally concerned  with  the  need  for  more  man- 
power. 

"I  aleo  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Resources  and  Advanced 
Training  which  made  one  of  the  most  coti- 
preheuslve  studies  yet  undertaken  on   our 


country**  human  rasourea*  and  their  utlllia- 
tlon. 

"The  so-called  OI  bills  have  made  an  im- 
measurable contrrbutlon  in  meeting  the 
needs  these  two  reports  so  sharply  outlined. 
"One  cannot  say  that  all  of  these  students 
would  have  failed  to  go  on  to  college  training 
had  there  been  no  veterans  legislation.  But 
we  can  testify  that  a  large  percentage  of 
these  students  are  drawn  from  the  economic- 
ally less  advantaged  families  of  Minnesota, 
and  we  can  assume  that  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  them  would  not  have  had  the  re- 
sources to  enter  upon  or  complete  a  college 
education. 

"We  do  know  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  these  students  have  gone  further  with 
their  education  and  have  finished  It,  than 
otherwise  would  be  true. 

"I  might  add,  too,  that  the  cost  of  going 
to  college  is  rising  like  everything  else.  At 
Minnesota  we  are  confronting  further  tui- 
tion raises.  Each  such  increase  makes  it 
more  dUflcult,  to  the  point  of  impossibility, 
for  some  young  men  and  wompn  to  enter 
or  stay  in  college. 

"The  figures  I  quoted  earlier  on  loan  ex- 
perience indicate  that  this  is  so.  For  one 
group  at  least,  the  GI  assistance  has  served 
to  offset  in  some  measure  these  problems  the 
students  face  with  rising  costs. 

"We  also  know  that  any  break  in  the  edu- 
cational career  of  a  student,  whether  for 
health,  financial,  or  military  reasons,  re- 
duces definitely  the  chances  that  the  student 
will  complete  his  college  work.  For  this  rea- 
son the  break  associated  with  military  serv- 
ice can  well  be  the  factor  that  resulU  in 
failure  to  complete  an  education. 

"It  is  my  experience,  based  on  contact  with 
students,  that  the  GI  privileges  have  been  a 
compensating  factor  that  has  Induced  stu- 
denu to  return  to  college,  following  inter- 
ruption. 

"With  respect  to  this  matter  of  interrup- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  argued  that  students 
who  gradiukte  from   high   school  at  18  can 
essentially  complete   their  college  education 
l>efore  military  service  since  selective  service 
calls  do  not  come  on  the  average  until  age  22. 
"This  might  be  true  if  all  students  did,  in 
fact,  enter  college  at  18  and  continued  with- 
out   interruption    to    the    baccalaureate    de- 
gree.    Our  experience  at  Minnesota,   where 
we  have  studied  this  question,  shows  that 
studenu  In  large  numbers  do  not  receive  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  a  nominal  4  years. 
"Indeed,  specific   data   reveal  that  in  our 
college    of    agriculture,    forestry,   and    home 
economics   more    than    71    percent   of    the 
studenu  take  more  than  the  customary  4 
yesrs  to  the  baccalauresU  degree;  In  Uch- 
nology  more  then  77  percent;   in  business 
more  than  61  percent;  and  In  education  73 
percent.    In  our  college  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  aru  the  figur*  is  over  68  percent; 
•nd  for  the  university  as  a  whole.  •»  percent 
of  the  recipients  of  the  first  degree  take  more 
than  the  normal,  traditional  time  in  school. 
Another  observation  can  be  mod*  bearing  on 
the  age-range  of  our  undergraduate  students. 
"The  average  age  of  a  Minnesota  freshman 
at  matriculation    Is  approximstley    18   and 
only  33  percent  of  the  freshmen  complete 
requirements   for   a   degree    within    4   years 
after  starting,  or  by  the  age  of  22.     Many 
reasons  account  for  thU,  including  the  In- 
troduction of  5-year  curricula  which  are  in- 
creasing, as  well  as  general  enrichment  of  the 
individual's  curriculum. 

"I  cite  these  figures  to  Indicate  that  one 
cannot  assume  that  because  a  student  en- 
ters coUege  at  18  he  will  have  completed  his 
requirements  by  22,  the  age  at  which  he  is 
likely  to  be  called  up  under  selective  service. 
This  point  bulwarks  the  interruption  of  edu- 
cation argument,  which  is  a  valid  one. 

"STATEMENT    OF    DR.    PRICE    ASHTON.    PRESIDENT 
OF   RANGER    JUNIOR    COLLEGE,    RANGER,    TEX. 

"I  would  like  to  speak  and  say  at  this  time 
that    the    educational    institutions    l.i    our 


State  are  highly  In  favor  of  the  extension  of 
benefiu  to  veterans  of  the  cold-war  category. 
"My  experience  with  veterans  under  Pub- 
lic Law*  346  and  550  has  been  very  gratifying. 
"In  the  Association  of  Texas  Colleges  and 
the  Southern  Association  many  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  we  have  found  that  the  vet- 
erans of  War  II  and  Korea  have  all  tended  to 
Increase  the  level  of  education  rather  thr.a 
to  diminish  it. 

"At  the  same  time  we  have  encountered 
many  problems  with  veterans  simply  because 
they  are  more  mature. 

"For  that  reason,  we  feel  that  we  should 
provide  benefits  to  the  peacetime  veteran 
because  his  problems  are  as  great  as  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Korean  war  in  finishing  his  edu- 
cation. Oftentimes  they  have  families,  even 
dependenU,  and  the  requirements  are  as 
great  or  greater  than  they  have  been  in  the 
last  6  or  7  years.     Expenses  are  higher. 

"The  colleges  and  universities  in  our  State 
can  take  care  of  the  veterans  and  do  it  ade- 
quately. 

"We  would  like  to  see  sufficient  money  pro- 
vided by  this  Congress  to  make  It  a  positive 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  veteran  to 
attend  university  or  college. 

"We  have  had  various  programs  at  our  col- 
lege in  particular  to  try  to  take  care  of  some 
of  the  financial  difficulties  that  arise  from  a 
veteran  coming  out  and  not  having  adequate 
money  to  attend  the  college  or  university  of 
his  choice. 

"I  think  generally  the  families  of  these 
veterans  are  particularly  Interested  In  having 
something  to  offer  the  veteran  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  service. 

"Even  though  he  serves  stateside,  or  on 
foreign  duty  they  realise  that  he  (veteran) 
has  a  period  of  readjustment  that  will  be 
difficult  for  him  when  he  comes  out  Into 
civilian  life.  F^or  that  reason  they  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  this  legislation,  and 
many  of  them  express  themselves  along 
those  lines. 

"They  feel  as  if  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been  offered 
in  many  years. 

"I  know  in  California — and  I  talked  to 
many  educators  out  there — that  they  have 
had  like  experiences  on  the  quality  and 
standard  of  grades  and  the  improvement  of 
the  general  attitude,  disciplinary  conditions 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  through  these 
veterans. 

"I  would  like  here  to  congratulate  the 
veterans  of  the  Korea  and  World  War  II  con- 
flicu.  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
program,  because  they  have  been  a  group 
to  congratulate,  and  it  has  been  very  grati- 
fying."   

Otrroo  Nonveterans  ScMOLASTtCALtT— Vets 
Do  Well  im  CoLLroE,  Survey  Shows 
Wasminoton  — Ex-OIs  fare  better  schotas- 
tically  In  collags  than  nonvetarans,  a  re- 
cently completed  survey  at  PennsylvsnUt 
SUte  University  revealed.  Dr.  Robert  O. 
Bernreuter,  dean  of  admission  for  Penn 
8UU.  told  a  Senate  Veterans'  AffaU-s  Sub- 
committee last  week  thst  nonveterans  aver- 
aged "C"  last  semester  at  State  while  the 
average  for  male  veurans  was  "C-plus."  He 
was  one  of  four  educators  that  testified  In 
favor  of  extending  GI  bill  benefiu  to  cold 
war  ex-OI's. 

He  said  the  proportion  of  nonveterans 
"who  were  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship 
was  twice  as  large  as  the  proportion  of 
veterans." 

Bernreuter  said  the  study  also  revealed 
that  less  veterans  quit  before  graduatlrg 
than  nonveterans.  He  said  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  nonveterans  who  enrolled  as 
freshmen  last  year  did  not  return  this 
semester.  Among  the  veterans,  less  than 
one-fourth  did   not  return. 

Another  part  of  the  survey  shows  that  ex- 
CI's  get  into  less  Uouble  than  nonveterans. 
Out  of  1,587  veterans  at  Penn  State  last 
semester  only  4  were  involved  in  discip- 
1  nary  actions.     ThU  is  approximately  1  out 
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of  each  400  veterans.  The  nonveteran  ratio 
ifl  1  out  of  84. 

The  Penn  State  educator  said  this  compari- 
son "Is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  reason 
why  the  dean  of  men  at  our  university,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  men  stu- 
dents, prefers  to  have  us  enroll  students." 

He  said  that  the  dean  of  men  "has  also  pro- 
vided evidence  which  shows  that  veterans 
more  frequently  possess  the  desirable  at- 
tributes which  we  seek  to  develop  In  our  stu- 
dents." 

Each  year  the  University  chooses  a  group 
of  male  students  to  act  as  residence  hall 
counselors.  It  chooses  those  who  show  the 
greatest  degree  of  maturity  and  seriousness 
of  purpose,  and  the  ability  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, Bernreuter  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  dean  while  "not 
consciously"  giving  preference  to  men  with 
military  service  found  that  of  the  36  students 
now  employed  as  counselors,  32  of  them  are 
veterans. 

"It  is  now  clear,"  Bernreuter  added,  "that 
veterans  have  shown  themselves  to  be  better 
students  than  nonveterans  through  their 
more  serious  application  to  their  studies, 
through  their  earning  of  higher  grades, 
through  their  smaller  dropout  rates, 
through  their  better  discipline,  through  their 
better  citizenship  and  through  their  in- 
creased ability  to  assume  responsibility." 

Penn  State's  preference  for  veteran  stu- 
dents is  based  upon  the  results  of  research 
titudies.  not  sentiment.  Bernreuter  said 
many  professors  have  "nostalgic  memories" 
of  the  days  Immediately  following  War  II 
when  a  large  proportion  of  all  their  students 
were  veterans  who  enlivened  their  classes 
with  their  alert  minds  and  their  pointed 
questions. 

The  professors  enjoyed  teaching  such 
classes  and  the  Penn  State  survey  bears  that 
out. 

SiNATos  Sparkman  Backs  OI  Bnx 

The  following  message  is  typical  of  the 
Interest  legislators  are  showing  in  the  cold 
war  Ol  bill.  It  was  broadcast  over  12  Ala- 
bama radio  stations  by  Senator  John  S. 
Bpakxuan,  of  Alabama,  last  weekend: 

"This  Is  your  Senator,  John  Spamcman. 
Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  legisla- 
tion of  Interest  to  Alabama's  348.000  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  as  well 
ns  those  veterans  who  have  served  since  those 
wars. 

"Of  special  Interest  to  these  veterans  who 
have  served  since  that  time  is  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  beginning  hearings  on  legislation 
that  I  am  sponsoring  which  would  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  to  these  veterans. 
More  than  20.000  Alabama  veterans  would 
benefit  Immediately  under  my  bill,  with  the 
total  reaching  90.000  by  1965. 

"I  am  sponsoring  this  bill  because  it  would 
be  an  incentive  for  young  men  to  volunteer 
lor  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  because 
It  is  only  fair  to  provide  veterans  serving 
now  some  of  the  benefits  for  their  service  to 
their  country  and  for  the  loss  of  time  from 
civilian  pursuits. 

"I  have  no  hesitancy  about  sup]x>rtlng  an 
extension  of  this  bill — and  that's  what  it  is. 
The  program  is  in  effect  now  for  all  veterans 
who  entered  service  after  January  31,  1955. 
What  It  has  done  for  the  War  n  and 
Korea  soldiers  it  can  well  do  for  our  soldiers 
who  have  entered  service  since  that  date. 

"This  OI  bill  is  in  no  sense  a  gift  to  its 
recipients.  It  is  a  well-earned  reward  for  a 
well-done  Job.  I  feel  that  the  program  should 
continue  as  long  as  we  continue  to  draft 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  away  from  their 
normal  civilian  pursuits. 

"A  total  Of  7.8  million  War  II  veterans 
took  on-the-job  training.  Education  under 
the  GI  bill  went  to  many  men  and  women 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  afforded  It. 
This  education  produced  440,000  engineers; 
238,000  teachers;  168,000  doctors  and  dentists; 


112.000  scientists:  105,000  lawyers,  and  93,000 
social  scientists  and  economists. 

"Think  what  a  stockpile  of  needed  pro- 
fessional and  technical  people  this  program 
has  afforded  for  these  times  when  we  need 
them  so  badly.  Nearly  230,000  Alabamltms 
were  educated  and  trained  following  War  II 
and  the  Korean  wer. 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  expects  that 
by  1970  veterans  will  have  paid  back,  through 
the  medium  of  extra  income  taxes,  the  cost 
of  the  education  that  was  borne  by  the 
Government. 

"Another  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring  would 
give  veterans  of  War  II  and  the  Korean  war 
who  have  lost  their  national  service  life 
insurance  a  chance  to  reinstate  it. 

"Veterans  would  be  given  a  1-year  ;>erlod 
in  which  to  file.  The  cost  of  this  program 
to  the  taxpayer  would  be  nothing.  All  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  be  borne  by  the 
policyholder.  This  bill  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  A  similar 
measure  passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  another  bill,  but  was  omitted 
by  the  Senate-House  conference  committee. 

"When  War  II  and  Korea  war  veterans 
were  separated  from  service  they  had  the 
option  either  to  keep  or  to  cancel  their  na- 
tional service  life  insurance.  Many  chose  to 
cancel  because  of  financial  difficulties,  or 
simply  because  it  was  easy  to  do  so.  I  re- 
member my  own  experience  from  War  I. 
The  pay  for  the  premium  on  my  insurance 
was  simply  taken  out  of  my  check  each 
month.  Well,  when  I  was  discharged, 
naturally  I  Just  didn't  continue  to  pay.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  renew  it  under  an  act 
passed  by  Congress  some  years  after  that.  I 
renewed  It  and  I'm  carrying  It  today.  I 
believe  the  veteran  of  our  War  II  and  Korean 
war  ought  to  be  given  the  same  opportunity. 

"I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  about  other 
legislation  I  am  sponsoring  but  I  must 
sign  off." 


Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Address  by 
Hoa.  Frank  E.  Most,  of  Utah 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OK   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednes6ay.  April  22. 1959 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  31  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  addressed 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  banquet  at 
Conrad,  Mont. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  or  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  Demo- 
crat, Utah,  Before  the  Jetterson -Jack- 
son DAT  Banquet  at  Conrad,  Mont. 
Certainly  it  is  a  real  distinction  to  be 
invited  to  address  a  group  of  dedicated  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  day  they  honor  such  party 
stalwarts  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  And  I  am  fully  aware  that  in 
Conrad,  Mont.,  lam  among  very  good  Demo- 
crats indeed — members  of  the  party  who  are 
effective  as  well  aw  loyal — who  give  foot  serv- 
ice as  well  as  lip  service.  Ponderellle 
County  (Ponderay)  is  famous  for  the  size  of 
its  Democratic  turnouts  at  party  functions, 
like  Jefferson-Jackson  dinners,  and  at  the 
polls. 

I  am  happy  to  see  and  great  joa  all  and  to 
visit  again  with  those  you  have  chosen  to 
lead    you   in    party   affairs.     In   mentioning 


soooe,  I  realize  that  many  more  remain  tin- 
mentioned;  and  that,  in  this  type  ot  activ- 
ity, it  Is  the  work  of  every  individual  and 
the  carrying  of  every  district  that  makes  It 
possible  to  keep  the  party  going  and  gives 
people  like  me  the  opportunity  of  serving 
my  State  in  Washington. 

You  all  realize.  I  am  stire,  the  pleasure  It 
gives  me  to  see  again,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  plains, 
the  lakes  and  waterfalls,  of  the  West.  And 
to  visit  in  Montana,  a  state  that  Is  linked  to 
my  own  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  in- 
terest, and  also  with  a  common  pioneering 
tradition,  and  by  many  of  your  people  being 
descendants  of  early  Utah  Mormon  pioneer 
families. 

I  appreciate  the  confidence  of  Congressman 
AmwasoN  in  inviting  a  freshman  Senator  to 
address  the  big  celebration  in  his  home  town. 
And  I  learned  coming  in  tonight  that  the 
Congressman  is  one  of  those  somewhat  un- 
usual men  who  can  carry  his  home  town  In 
an  election.  I  am  told  that  Rot  amdkxson 
has  always  been  a  leader,  and  I  believe  It. 
because  I  can  tell  you  that  he  has  certainly 
shown  that  leadership  in  Washington  in 
every  way — from  being  an  officer  in  the 
Thursday  Morning  Prayer  Breakfast  Oroup  to 
outstanding  work  for  the  Hawaii  statehood 
bill  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  As  a  major  general  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  Congressman  Anderson  Is  the 
highest  ranking  Reeerre  officer  In  the  Con- 
gress. As  every  one  In  my  audience  knows, 
he  commands  the  &6th  Infantry  Division,  of 
which  there  are  many  units  in  Utah:  and  we 
have  many  mutual  friends  in  that  organiza- 
tion. Fortunately,  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where  bis  ex- 
perience can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in 
helping  to  guide  our  defense  program  during 
these  critical  times.  On  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Anderson  has  rendered 
yeoman  service  In  Indian  matters.  Our  In- 
dian brethren  appreciate  his  sympathetic  and 
constructive  interest  in  their  problems. 

For  a  new  Senator.  Washington  has  many 
siu-prises.  most  of  them  pleasant.  My  big- 
gest surprise,  however — and  I  think  X  can 
claim  an  exclusive  on  this  one — was  to  be 
asked  to  address  Lincoln  Day  as  well  as  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinners.  One  of  the  first 
pieces  of  mall  I  opened  was  from  Republican 
National  Chairman  Mead  Alcorn,  requesting 
my  preferences  as  to  places  to  deliver  Lincoln 
Day  speeches. 

And  actually.  I  should  like  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  a  Republican  Lincoln  Day  audi- 
ence. They  might  not  like  what  they  heard, 
but  I  could  tell  them  some  things  they  don't 
hear  often  enough  and  that  they  ought  to 
know.  For  one  thing.  I  could  quote  them 
wcK'ds  of  Lincoln  that  the  Republicans  don't 
use  very  often.  For  example.  Lincoln  said: 
"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present  •  •  •  as  our 
case  is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew."  How  many  Republican  Uncoln  Day 
speakers  quoted  that  this  year?  Or  were 
they  talking  about  the  balanced  budget  and 
that  alone?  Our  revered  Civil  War  President 
also  said :  "There  are  already  among  us  those 
who.  If  the  Union  be  preserved.  wUl  live  to 
see  it  conUin  260  millions  of  population. 
The  struggle  of  today  U  not  altogether  for 
today;  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also."  Lincoln 
thought  and  planned  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent but  for  the  great  future  which  he  saw 
for  America. 

And  it  Is  no  accident  that  those  we  honor 
today  predate  Lincoln  by  many  years;  and 
no  accident  that  our  party  is  so  much  older 
than  the  Republican  Party.  For.  if  there  U 
any  organization  or  institution.  It  is  Just 
thU  ability  to  think  anew  and  act  anew  when 
conditions  require  It. 

I  object  to  conservatives  wrapping  them- 
one  thing  that  is  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
selves  in  the  mantle  of  Jefferson  as  much 
as  I  do  the  mantle  of  Lincoln.  The  con- 
servatives of  Jefferson's  day  were  not  those 
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who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  helped  construct  and  obtain  ratification 
of  the  Constitution. 

Let  the  standpatters  read  this,  inscribed  on 
a  panel  of  the  Memorial  Room  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial.  I  quote:  "I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate for  frequent  changes  in  laws  and  consti- 
tutions. But  laws  and  institutions  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  As  that  become]  more  developed, 
more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are 
made,  new  truths  discovered  and  manners 
and  opinions  change:  with  the  change  of 
circumstances,  iiutitutions  must  advance 
also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

What  conservative  standpat  Republican  of 
that  day  or  this  day  would  have  had  the 
courage  and  vision  to  obtain  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  secure  to  America  in  her 
infancy  the  great  State  of  Montana  and  all 
of  her  sister  States  down  river  to  the  gulf? 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  action  and  cour- 
age: but.  above  all.  a  man  of  vision.  Because' 
of  these,  I  am  happy  to  count  myself  a  Jef- 
fersonian  Democrat  and  to  point  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Montana  as  worthy 
successors  to  the  Jeffersoniiin  tradition. 

As  the  experienced  and  respected  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  James  E.  Mubrat.  stands  today 
as  the  most  powerful  individual  in  America 
influencing  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. I  am  most  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  with  him  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  his  personal 
friendship  and  encouragement.  Before  the 
session,  when  I  visited  Washington  to  make 
plans  for  the  beginning,  it  was  Senator  Mm- 
RAT  who  made  my  task  much  easier  by  mak- 
ing available  the  use  of  his  office  and  facili- 
ties. 

And  we  are  all  aware  of  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  made  by  Mike  Manstieu).  and  of  the 
meaning  to  the  West  of  that  leadership. 
Senator  MANsriELO  is  the  Democratic  Party 
whip,  or  assistant  leader.  He  is  a  leader  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  point  out 
further  that  the  policy  o!  Mansfield,  that 
all  Senators  must  have  membership  on  im- 
portant committees,  has  greatly  lieneflted  our 
section;  and.  at  the  same  time  Increased  the 
contribution  that  new  Members  can  make 
to  the  work  of  the  Senate.  So  successful  has 
l>een  thU  policy  in  fact,  that  public  approval, 
plus  the  nudge  given  by  the  electorate  last 
fall,  has  forced  the  Republican  leadership 
to  adopt  a  similar  one. 

And  wouldn't  the  growing  political  power 
of  the  West  have  delighted  Andrew  Jackson. 
Old  Hickory  was  the  first  western  President, 
coming  from  what  was  to  easterners  the 
frontier — Tennessee.  And  however  different 
the  backgrounds  of  Jefferson,  the  Virginia 
Intellectual,  and  Jackson,  the  Tennessee 
warrior,  may  have  been,  their  basic  political 
philosophy  was  in  agreement  on  one  most 
important  point — that  the  Government  of 
this  Republic  belonged  to  all  the  people. 

The  Western  Conference  of  Democratic 
Senators  now  Includes  the  States  of  Alaska, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  shortly  Hawaii. 
We  include  23  of  the  28  Senators  from  the 
West;  and  when  Hawaii's  2  Democratic  Sena- 
tors are  elected,  we  shall  be  25  of  30  Sena- 
tors. Not  only  do  we  have  numliers.  but  we 
have  leadership  as  well. 

Speaking  of  the  election,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  to  me  is  the  reaction  of 
the  Republicans  to  their  defeat. 

To  go  back  Just  a  few  years,  about  the  time 
General  Elsenhower  emerged  as  the  man  who 
might  restore  the  Republican  presidential 
dynasty,  professional  advertising  and  public 
relations  men  were  brought  into  political 
campaigns  as  never  before.  Often  to  their 
surprUe.  these  gentlemen  were  presented  as 
able  to  put  vote  getting  on  a  scientific  basis. 
If  they  could  sell  soap  or  automobiles,  it 
was  said,  why  not  candidates?  And  why 
not?  What  was  forgotten  Is  that  the  same 
brand  of  soap  or  the  same  make  of  car  is 


not  alwa3rs  the  most  popular;  or,  to  put  it 
another  way.  advertising  men,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  have  their  failures  as  weU  as  their 
successes. 

But  the  Eisenhower  campaigns  were  cer- 
tainly successful,  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship had  their  big  contributors,  the  rank  and 
file,  and  themselves,  sold  on  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  answer. 

So  their  reaction  to  the  defeat  of  1958  is 
that  something  went  wrong  with  the  sales 
talk.  What  they  need,  the  newspai>ers  re- 
port, is  a  new  image.  Not  new  candidates. 
Not  a  new  program.  Above  all,  not  new  ideas. 
Just  a  new  image — a  new  front  to  present 
to  the  voters. 

While  the  Republicans  are  searching  for 
their  new  image — something  that  will  make 
Senator  Goldwater  and  Governor  Rockefeller 
look  good  together — we  Democrats  have  more 
serious  business  to  attend  to.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  Republican 
thinking,  in  Republican  programs,  and,  as 
far  as  Congress  can,  in  Republican  leader- 
ship. We  promised  the  voters  action.  Let's 
see  how  we  are  producing  on  that  promise. 

The  Easter  recess  is  the  close  of  the  first 
phase  of  a  session  of  Congress.  Newspaper 
commentators  in  Washington  are  saying  that 
no  Congress  has  done  more  in  this  short 
time   than   has   this  one. 

Normally,  at  this  stage,  no  major  bills 
have  been  acted  on;  legislation  is  in  the 
drafting  stage  or  in  committee.  But  we 
went  to  the  country  last  fall  with  a  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  enacting  it.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  the  Senate  has  done: 

We  have  passed  a  housing  bill  to  bring 
closer  our  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American. 

We  have  passed  airport  legislation  to  pre- 
pare America  for  the  Jet  age  in  transporta- 
tion. 

We  have  started  a  nationwide  program  to 
put  depressed  areas  back  on  their  feet. 

We  have  added  another  great  Western 
State — Hawaii — to  the  Union. 

We  have  moved  ahead  In  clearing  the  Na- 
tion's slum  areas  and  helping  urban  renewal. 
And.  as  always,  we  have  stood  with  the 
administration  on  vital  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  even  while  disagreeing  with  the  White 
House  on  many  points  of  national  defense. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  are 
working  on  many  other  problems. 

The  Montana  delegation  U  leading  the 
fight  to  develop  a  farm  program  that  will 
Insure  the  prosperous  continuance  of  the 
family  size  farm  and  provide  the  farmer  with 
a  fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  And 
one  which,  if  properly  administered,  will 
eventually  cost  the  taxpayer  less  money.  I 
am  disturbed  at  the  growing  resentment  of 
consumer  groups  at  the  cost  and  Ineffec- 
tiveness of  our  present  program.  This  cost  is 
being  used  to  separate  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  program  from  necessary  labor  support. 
Another  vital  program  is  that  of  education. 
The  administration  continues  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  put  this  on  an  "every  local- 
ity for  itself"  basis,  even  advocating  elimi- 
nating Federal  contributions  to  areas  having 
unusual  educational  demands  due  to  Federal 
projects. 

I  am  happy  to  be  supporting  Senator  Mttr- 
RAT  and  your  distinguished  First  District 
Congressman,  Lee  Metcau,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
their  bill  to  provide  some  degree  of  equal- 
ization of  education  on  a  national  basis. 
While  the  control  and  administration  of  edu- 
cation may  be  a  local  function,  the  quality 
of  education,  in  times  like  these,  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  national  concern.  We  can- 
not maintain  our  military  position  or  our 
economic  position  without  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. And  equalization  of  opportunity  is  a 
vital  part  of  such  a  program. 

Both  Utah  and  Montana  have  State  equal- 
ization programs.  We  have  long  recognized 
the  foUy  of  aUowlng  educational  opportu- 
nity to  depend  on  the  amount  <rf  taxable 
property  that  happens  to  fall  in  a  particular 


school  district.  Both  Utah  and  Montana 
educate  large  numbers  of  children  who  leave 
the  States  as  soon  as  they  are  through  with 
school  and  ready  to  become  taxpayers.  And 
our  equalization  programs  have  not  meant 
centralized  State  control.  What  we  have 
done  in  our  States  we  can — and  should — do 
in  the  Nation. 

But  of  major  importance  to  the  West,  I 
think,  and  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation, 
Is  the  matter  of  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources,  and  of  our  ' 
most  Important  resource — water. 

Certainly  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
convince  a  Montana  audience  ttiat  we  need 
to  conserve  our  water  and  other  resources. 
But  we  still  have  a  big  Job  to  do  in  this 
field — let's  make  no  mistake  atx>ut  that. 
And  we  westerners  must  continue  to  take  the 
lead  in  showing  why  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  America  to  develop  these  resources.  And 
as  Democrats  we  must  make  the  Nation  see 
that  we  are  going  to  get  full  development 
only  with  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  water  conservation  Is  a  national, 
not  a  local,  problem.  As  oiu-  water  table 
falls,  oiu:  demand  Increases.  Today  we  are 
using  about  240  billion  gallons  a  day.  By 
1975.  if  our  175  million  population  grows 
to  225  million  as  expected,  even  otu*  present 
rate  of  consumption  would  strain  our  re- 
sources. But  our  rising  standard  of  living 
requires  much  more  water  i>er  capita  both 
for  personal  and  home  use  and  for  industrial 
expansion.  It  is  expected  that  by  1975  we 
will  need  350  billion  gallons  a  day,  or  more 
than  a  90  percent  increase  over  the  amotmt 
used  in  1950. 

Preservation  of  water  resources  Is  one  of 
the  principal  items  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Western  Conference 
of  Democratic  Senators  Is  actively  working 
on  a  commission  to  survey  the  Nation's 
needs.  Already,  we  look  upon  resource  de- 
velopment as  an  investment — ^not  as  an  ex- 
pense. We  must  make  all  our  people  see 
the  problem  In  these  terms. 

One  change  that  might  help  and  an  idea 
that  is  getting  some  attention  in  Wash- 
ington these  days,  is  a  more  businesslike  ac- 
counting system  for  the  Government.  The 
plan  is  to  separate,  as  businesses  do,  items 
that  represent  capital  investments  and  self- 
liquidating  projects  from  expenditures  for 
regular  expense  items.  It  might  be  that  de- 
fense items  could  be  placed  in  still  a  third 
category.  This  would  make  discussion  of 
budget  items  more  specific  and  enable  us  to 
comprehend  this  complicated  subject  more 
clearly.  It  is  hoped  that  it  would  promote 
greater  public  understanding  and  Interest 
In  the  Government's  fiscal  affairs. 

One  of  the  problems  of  Utah  and  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States  is  to  as- 
stu'e  adequate  appropriations  to  push  ahead 
on  the  great  upper  Colorado  River  project. 
A  whole  speech  could  easily  be  devoted  to  the 
history,  the  features,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project  that  is  now 
under  way.  It  Is  an  example  of  the  work  that 
Is  necessary  and  the  time  that  often  must 
be  expended  to  get  these  projects  going. 
For  more  than  50  years  this  project  has 
been  in  mind.  Some  land  withdrawals  were 
made   as  early   as   1904. 

The  project,  when  completed,  will  develop 
an  area  of  100,000  square  miles.  It  wlU  con- 
sist of  four  large  mainstream  dams,  one  on 
the  Green  River  on  the  Utah-Wyoming 
border,  one  on  the  Colorado  on  the  Arizona- 
Utah  border,  one  on  the  San  Juan  in  New 
Mexico,  and  one  on  the  Gunnison  River  In 
Colorado. 

It  provides  a  true  baslnwide  approach  to 
the  development  of  the  water  and  power 
resources.  A  basin  fund  is  created  as  « 
master  account  in  the  XJS.  Treasury.  ThU 
account  will  receive  all  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  project  and  all  revenue 
collected  from  irrigation,  power,  and  mu- 
nicipal water  sales,  or  other  sources. 
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After  payment  of  Interest,  operation,  and 
maintenance  coeta.  the  revenues  will  be  al- 
located on  a  percentage  basis  to  the  four 
States  and  will  be  used  for  participating 
projects  In  the  State. 

The  project  will  add  1  million  kilowatts  to 
upper  basin  power  capacity;  132,360  acres  of 
new  land  will  come  under  Irrigation,  and 
234,000  acres  will  receive  supplemental  water. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  aspects  of 
one  of  the  projects,  not  yet  started.  Is  that 
It  will  provide  a  means  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  America's  largest  Indian 
tribe — the  Navahoe.  The  Navajo  Dam,  in 
Arizona,  will  provide  water  largely  for  the 
use  of  these  people,  who  need  rehabilitation 
so  much. 

More  than  200  different  minerals  are 
found  in  the  Colorado  Basin  area,  and  the 
project  will  provide  the  water  and  power 
necessary  for  their  full  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  great  Qlen  Canyon  and  Flaming  Gorge 
Dams  now  under  construction  will  allow  the 
upper  basin  States  to  store  sufficient  water 
so  that  the  commitment  to  the  lower  basin 
States  will  be  in  storage  and  will  allow 
much  water  now  going  down  the  Colorado 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  be  diverted  to 
irrigation. 

This  is  a  self-sufficient  project.  Every  cent 
the  Treasury  pays  out  will  be  returned  with 
Interest.  It  is  an  investment  in  America's 
future. 

Great  recreation  areas  will  be  opened  up. 
not  only  for  scenic  boating,  fishing,  etc.,  but 
the  area  will  develop  greatly  in  such  items 
as  bird  refuges,  for  ducks  and  other  migratory 
birds. 

Our  problems  are  your  problems — because 
all  An\erlca  is  one,  indissoluble — In  building 
upper  Colorado  and  thus  building  our  coun- 
try; just  as  your  problems  are  our  problems — 
In  building  yoxir  great  Missouri  Basin  and 
northwest  projects. 

The  Yellowtail  Dam  on  the  Bighorn  River, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  was  authorized 


in  1944;  the  right-of-way  problem  on  Indian 
lands  was  settle<l  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  project  cannot  be  begun  until 
it  is  put  in  the  budget.  But  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  submitted  a  budget  request 
because  of  its  "no  new  starts"  policy.  That 
great  dam  would  have  storage  capacity  of 
1.080.000  acre  feet,  powerplant  capacity  of 
200,000  kilowatts,  and  annual  generation  of 
697  million  kilowatts  per  hour.  Both  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  would  benefit  and  grow, 
and  so  would  America.  This  would  be  an 
Investment  in  the  future  of  America. 

What  I  have  said  about  Yellowtail  applies 
to  Clark  Canyon  Dam,  the  east  branch  unit 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  project,  and  the 
Beaverhead  River  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  your  great  State.  There  is  no  money  in 
the  President's  budget  for  these  needed 
projects,  and  the  administration's  policy  of 
"no  new  starts"  would  doom  them.  How- 
ever, you  can  pount  on  your  Democratic  Con- 
greramen  and  Senators  to  fight  for^theae 
western  development  projects. 

But  theirs  is  a  greater  reason  than  recrea- 
tion or  economic  benefit  and  comforts  to 
our  people  for  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.     That  reason  is  national  survival. 

During  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our 
history,  our  isolated  position  iMhind  the 
oceans  made  \in  invulnerable  to  powerful 
surprise  attack.  And  our  great  -  productive 
machine  made  it  possible  for  us  to  get 
ready,  with  ample  time,  after  an  attack.  To- 
day we  are  minutes  away  from  Moscow  via 
missiles.  In  our  life  time  this  profound 
change  has  occurred,  the  details  of  which 
we  are  all  too  painfully  familiar.  We  are 
aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  increased  its 
territory  and  expanded  its  world  influence 
since  World  War  II,  but  even  more  ominous 
for  the  future  is  the  fact  that  the  backward 
nations  are  beginning  to  use  the  productive 
methods  develo}icd  by  the  West;  and,  as 
they  do,  their  enormously  greater  popula- 
tions are  beginning  to  tell  against  us.  We 
must  be  ready  in  armament,  and  we  must 
grow  industrially  and  economically. 


The  men  In  the  Kremlin  know  what  kind 
of  world  they  want  it  to  be  20  years  from 
now.  They  boldly  plan  for  that  world  and 
channel  their  resources,  their  educational 
farilities,  and  their  diplomatic  maneuvers 
to  making  it  that  kind  of  world. 

If  we  are  to  win  in  this  kind  of  struggle, 
we  must  decide  what  kind  of  world  we  want 
it  to  be  20  years  from  now.  And  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  individual  liberty, 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  create  that  kind 
of  world. 

In  Washington  today  we  hear  the  refrain: 
"How  much  does  it  cost?"  "Can  we  afford 
to  keep  ahead?  "  Let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  those,  like  Jefferson,  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  did  not  count 
the  cost.  They  had  lived  under  tyranny. 
They  wanted  freedom. 

Now  maybe  I  have  analyzed  our  situation 
all  wrong,  but  I  dont  think  so.  But  if  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  we  must  have 
farsightedness,  courage,  decisiveness,  lead- 
ership in  the  period  ahead,  I  believe  that 
is  calling  for  a  Democrat  In  the  White  House. 
Our  party  has  provided  vision  and  decision 
in  times  of  crisis  before.  With  the  challenge 
that  lies  ahead,  I  am  proud  that  our  party 
can  put  forward  so  many  men  of  capacity, 
experience,  and  vigor  as  candidates  for  the 
Presidency. 

Unlike  the  opposition,  which  Is  restricted 
to  one  rather  tarnished  heir  apparent  and 
one  glittering  but  politically  untried  chal- 
lenger, we  can  offer  veterans  of  the  political 
wars  from  every  section  of  the  Nation.  Our 
party  has.  in  short,  what  the  Nation  needs 
and  the  opposition  lacks — leadership. 

Let  us  raise  our  eyes  to  America's  horizons 
of  tomorrow.  Let  us  look  ahead  not  only  1 
year  or  10  years,  but  60  years  and  100  years. 
Let  us  build  an  America  and  a  world  in 
which  free  men  live  and  prosper.  Let  us 
seize  the  opportunities  for  leadership  which 
are  ours. 

These  are  the  tenets  and  the  vision  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson;  the  tenets  and  Tlsion 
of  the  Democratic  Party  today. 


SENATE 

Thursday.  April  23,  197)9 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.in. 

Rev.  Frederick  T.  Moffatt,  D.D.,  pastor. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  our  shelter  from  the 
stormy  blast,  and  our  eternal  home: 

In  Thee  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being. 

We  thank  Thee.  O  God,  for  this  the 
loan  of  another  day.  May  we  use  it 
wisely  and  well. 

We  pray  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the 
President  Euid  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Bless  the 
homes  from  whence  they  come. 

Help  all  of  us  to  remember  that  It  is 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation. 

May  Thy  will  be  done,  and  may  Thy 
kingdom  come.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  dtirlng  my  absence. 
■"  Caml  Hatden, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGEE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  22, 1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

n.S.  Sknatx, 

PSESIDKNT  PBO  TEMPOKE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  23, 1959. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Oalk  W.  McOn,  a  Senator 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaiies.  and  he  announced 
that,  on  April  22,  1959,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1096)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  research  and 
development,  construction  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executi\'e  session. 

The  ACTING}  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were 
authorized  to  meet  today  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate: 

The  Finance  Committee: 

The  Insurance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service ; 

The  Oovemmental  Organization  for 
Space  Activities  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee:  and 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

LIMITATION    OF   DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routme  business;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


1959 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
TO  CONVENE  AT  10  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  annoimce  that  there  is  a  treaty 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  the  Senate  take  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  ratifying  it. 
We  shall  give  the  Senate  due  notice  prior 
to  that  time. 

Wc  also  expect  to  ha%e  the  calendar 
called  at  an  early  date,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  aides  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  Inform  the  review  committees  or 
calendar  committees,  so  they  will  be 
prepared. 

We  expect  to  follow  the  pending  la- 
bor bill  with  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Hearings  have  been  completed  on  the 

District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

In  addition,  we  expect  to  bring  up  by 

motion,  at  an  early  date,  the  railroad 

retirement  bill. 

I  anticipate  that  imless  action  on  the 
pending  labor  bill  is  concluded  soon,  we 
shall  have  evening  sessions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  lasting  until  late 
in  the  evening,  possibly  as  late  as  11  or 
11:30  o'clock. 

We  hope  to  have  the  .sessions  convene 
at  10  a.m.  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
today,  the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  know  that  In  the  event 
the  Senate  has  not  concluded  Its  action 
on  the  labor  bill  by  Saturday,  we  expect 
to  have  a  Saturday  sesiion.  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  adjust  their  calendars  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  week  It  has  beon  necessary  to 
end  the  dally  sessions  at  relatively  early 
hours.  l)ecause  of  engagements  which 
certain  Senators  had  made.  I  hope  that 
if  any  of  them  have  made  engagements 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  or  for 
next  week,  about  which  we  do  not  know, 
and  which  Involve  a  numl>er  of  Sena- 
tors, they  win  Inform  tlie  leadership,  so 
we  may  attempt  to  plan  to  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

This  afternoon  tho  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  addressed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  panel  of  distinguished  Senators 
will  appear  before  the  meeting.  I  have 
discussed  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  CoopepI  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr.  PulbrichtI. 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  what  plans  we  should  work 
out  in  an  attempt  to  accommodate  our 
colleagues  and  to  show  respect  to  the 
President  and  to  suit  the  requests  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Therefore,  we  have  agreed  that  today, 
between  the  hours  of  2:45  and  4:15  p.m.. 
no  yea-and-nay  votes  will  be  taken.  In 
other  words,  from  a  quarter  of  3  until 


a  quarter  past  4,  no  roll  call  vote  will  be 
had;  at  that  time  there  will  be  an  hour 
and  a  half  during  which  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  will  be  taken. 

Otherwise,  we  expect  and  we  antici- 
pate yea-and-nay  votes  at  any  time  un- 
til 11  o'clock  this  evening. 


Crtw  IfADfx  Recisteation  Act  or  1959 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  crew  leaders  in 
interstate  agriculttiral  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Cooperation  WrrH  Mexico  in 
Control  and  Eradication  or  Foot-and- 
MouTH  Disease 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
there  were  no  significant  developments  to 
report  for  the  month  of  March  1959,  relating 
to  the  cooperative  program  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  for  the  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Reserve  Commissioned  Om- 

CESS  or  ARMED  FORCES 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Extension  or  AuTHORrrv  roR  Enlistment  of 
Aliens  in  Regular  Army 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authority  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  aliens  In  the  Regular  Army  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

AuDn  Report  on   Panama   Canal   Company 
AND  Canal  Zone  Ctoveenment 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  audit  re- 
port on    the   Panama   Canal   Company   and 
Canal    Zone    Government,    fiscal    year    1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
^Conveyance  or  Certain  School  Properties 
TO    Local    School    Districts    or    Public 
Agencies 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  4.  1953 
(67  Stat.  41).  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  hU  author- 
ized representative,  to  convey  certam  school 
properties  to  local  school  districts  or  public 
agencies  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Donation  or  Certain  Land  to  Contederated 
Tribes  or  Warm  Springs  Reservation, 
Orec. 

A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  donate  to  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation, 
Greg.,  approximately  48.89  acres  of  Federal 
land  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Statotort  Amendments  Relating 
TO  CoMMUNn-Y  Antenna  Television 
Systems 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  amendments 
to  sections  3  and  325(a)  and  proposed  new 
section  330  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  153,  326(a)  and 
330)  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A   joint   resolution   of   the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;    to  the  Committee   on 
Finance : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  24 
"To   THE   Honorable   John   Foster   Dulles, 
Secretary    or    State;     the    Honorable 
Lewis   L.   Strauss,   Secretary   or   Com- 
merce;  the  Honorable  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honor- 
able   Sam    Rayburn,    Speaker    or    the 
House  or  Representatives;  the  Honor- 
able E.  L.  Babtlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruening,  Senators  From  Alas- 
ka; AND  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivebs, 
Representative  From  Alaska  : 
"Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  first  leglslattire,  first  ses- 
sion assembled  respectfully  submits  that — 
"Whereas  the  pulp  industry  is  at  present 
Investing  heavily  In  Alaska,   building  mills 
and  utilizing  Alaska  resources  and  labor;  and 
"Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  actively 
promoted  the  development  of  the  pulp  in- 
dustry and  plans  to  continue  such  promo- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  Alaska  has  the  vast  timber  re- 
sources necessary  to  the  growth  of  an  active 
and  profitable  pulp  industry;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  such  an  in- 
dustry over  the  years  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  growth  of  this  State 
and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  indications  that  cer- 
tain Russian  Interests  have  placed  Russian 
pulp  on  the  American  market  and  plan  to 
steadily  Increase  the  amount  of  such  foreign 
pulp  to  be  sold  in  America;  and 

"Whereas  this  Russian  pulp  Is  being  placed 
on  the  American  market  at  prices  much  lower 
than  either  American  or  Canadian  current 
rates;  and 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time  the  pulp 
market  is  a  buyer's  market,  with  the  North 
American  demand  falling  behind  the  capacity 
of  the  producers;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  no  U.S.  tariff  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  pulp: 

"Now,  therefore,  yovir  memorialist  urges 
that  immediate  action  be  taken,  either  by 
Federal  legislation  or  other  appropriate 
means,  to  effectively  limit  the  Importation 
of  foreign  pulp  products  at  prices  below  the 
North  American  competitive  level. 
•Passed  by  the  house  March  17,  1959. 
•Warren  A.  Taylor, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

••Attest: 

"Esther  Reed, 

•'Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  AprU  4.  1959. 
"William  E.  Beltz. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Katherine  T.  Alexander. 

•Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
••Certified  true,  fiUl,  and  correct. 
"Esther  Reed, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

The  petition  of  Irving  Brant,  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  relating  to  the  voting  status  of 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  1959  CURED  CAN- 
CER CONGRESS  OP  AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  on  April  1st  last  year  we  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  welcoming  to 
the  Senate  a  group  of  men.  women  and 
children  who  are  living  testimony  of  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  control  of  cancer  during  the  past 
decade.  These  good  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  visited  the 
Senate  as  the  first  Cured  Cancer  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
It  was  an  inspiring  and  thrilling  ex- 
perience for  us. 

The  second  annual  Cuied  Cancer 
Congress  was  held  in  Washington  on 
March  30th  and  31st  of  this  year,  while 
Congress  was  in  Easter  recess. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  presented 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
1959  Cured  Cancer  Congiess  by  Joseph 
E.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Congress,  and 
am  happy  to  present  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  embodied 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

Whereas  more  than  800,000  men.  women, 
and  children  In  the  United  States  have 
now  been  cured  of  cancer;  and 

Whereas  75.000  Americans  died  needle.ssly 
during  those  same  13  months  despite  the 
fact  that  the  medical  knowledge  to  save 
them  did  and  does  exist:  and  another  75.000 
Americans  wUl  die  needlessly  in  the  next  13 
months  unless  they  receive  early  and  ade- 
quate treatment;  and 

Whereas  more  than  40  million  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  will  eventually  develop  cancer, 
unless  the  disease  is  quickly  curbed:  There- 
fore be  It 

Reserved,  That  the  Cured  Cancer  Congress 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  duly  as- 
sembled in  Its  second  annual  session,  ex- 
press appreciation  of  the  life-saving  research 
achievements  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  urge  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove an  appropriation  of  at  least  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
enable  It  to  continue  and  expand  Its  vastly 
Important  research  activities.  In  the  fiscal 
year  starting  June  30,  1959;  and  further 

Rtaolved,  That  the  Cured  Cancer  Congre.ss 
endorse  the  Health  for  Peace  Act  to  create  a 
National  Institute  of  International  Medical 
Research  with  funds  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port research  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  research,  the  training  of  research 
personnel,  and  the  Improvement  of  research 
facilities  throughout  the  world;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  each  and  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  be  urged  to  see  that  he  and 
his  family  have  a  complete  annual  checkup 
for  cancer,  and  that  each  Member  give  full 
support  to  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
1959  cancer  crusade  In  the  State  he  repre- 
sents to  the  end  that  no  life  shall  be  lost 
needlessly  to  cancer  In  the  coming  year; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  a  delegate  to  this  congress 
deliver  this  resolution  to  Senator  Ljstek  Hill 
for  presentation  to  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS OP  DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 


tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Dutchess  County,  NY.,  relating 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  beds  at  the 
Castle  Point  Veterans'  Hospital,  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  71.  or  Boako  or  Supervisoks  or 
Dutchess  Countt,  N.Y.,  Re  Veterans' 
Administhation 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
maintained  a  hospital  at  Castle  Point,  NY., 
for  the  care  of  tubercular  veterans  for  the 
past  35  years;  and 

Whereas  through  Improvement  in  tubercu- 
losis treatment,  the  caseload  of  patients  has 
in  the  past  and  is  presently  diminishing, 
with  the  result  that  the  512  bed  Castle  Point 
Veterans'  Hospital  Is  now  utlliElng  only  370 
beds;  230  for  tubercular  patients  and  40  for 
general   medical    and  surgical   patients;    and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
of  July  1,  1959  contemplates  reducing  the 
number  of  available  beds  by  an  additional 
40;  30  for  TB  patients  and  10  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  patients;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
contemplating  a  further  reduction  of  beds  as 
of  July.  1960;  and 

Whereas  veterans  from  the  Mid-Hudson 
area  must  now  be  hospitalized  In  VA  facili- 
ties in  Albany  and  New  York,  where  ad- 
mittance waiting  lists  generally  prevail, 
rather  than  at  a  VA  hospital  closer  to  home: 
and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  the  authority  to  allocate  and  re- 
locate the  125.000  beds  for  veterans  In  VA 
facilities,  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans  from  the  Mid- 
Hudson  area  for  general  medical  and  surgical 
care:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Dutchess  County  go  on  record  as  urging  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  such 
other  Government  offlclals  as  are  deemed 
necessary,  to  allocate  at  least  75  to  100  beds 
for  veteran  patients  needing  general  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  at  the  Castle  Point 
facility  thereby  eliminating  the  needless  de- 
lay in  securing  admittance  In  the  Albany  or 
New  York  VA  hospitals  and  providing  im- 
mediate hospital  treatment  for  eligible  vet- 
erans needing  such  hospital  care  And  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  U  hereby  In- 
structed to  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  following  named  oSkcials: 

1.  William  S.  Mlddleton,  MD.,  Chief  Med- 
ical Director.  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Veterans'  Administration.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

2.  Hon.  Sumner  O.  Whlttler,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

3.  Hon.  Olin  E.  Tbacue.  chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

4.  Senator  Jacob  J.  Javits. 

5.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating. 

S.  Representative  J.  Bunbt  Wharton. 
Resolution  iMlopted. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  BRIDOES,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air   Force    equipment    and    provide    certain 


servlcea  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
at  the  fifth  national  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  for  other  purpoaes 
(Rept.  No.  218):  and 

H.R.  296  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenflf  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
world  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  t>c  held  In 
the  Philippines  In  1959;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No    219). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RU88ELX..  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Leonard  Dudley  Heaton.  Medical 
Corps.  U.8.  Army,  for  appointment  aa  the 
Surgeon  General.   U.S.  Army. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Oen  Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor,  Anny  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  general: 

L.t.  Oen.  James  Dunne  O'Connell,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  UB.  Armyi, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Ralph  Thomas  Nelson.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  for  appointment  as  Chief  Signal 
Omcer,  lis  Army,  and  as  major  general  In 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  poeltlotu  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; 

Vice  Adm  John  M  Will,  US.  Na%'y.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral;  and 

Rpiir  Adm.  Roy  A.  Oano.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  Piesident.  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Rear  Adm  John  T.  Hayward.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  in  the  grade  of  vice  adnUral 
while  so  serving. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining.  \3S.  Air  I\>rce,  to 
be  reappointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke.  0.8.  Navy,  to  be 
reappointed  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  UB.  Air  Force,  to 
be  reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force;  and 

Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltxer,  U.8.  Army,  to  be 
appointed  as  Chief  ol  Staff  of  the  Army,  vice 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  VS.  Army. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Mrs  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Brasll,  vice  Bits  O.  Briggs. 
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BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  1776.  A  bin  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion to  each  SUte  of  an  amount  equal  to 
6  percent  of  the  Individual  Income  taxes 
collected  In  such  State  during  each  n»cal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NETrBBKon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himaeU  and  Mr. 
Javttb)  : 

S.  1777.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  small-business 
co:icernx  displaced  as  a  result  of  urban  re- 
newal activities  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr./Ci.ARK  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
inider  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
'  Keating  ) : 

S.  1778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  crew  leaders  In  Interstate  agricul- 
tural employment,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   BTRD  of  West  Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

8.  1779.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  encour- 
agement of  economic  redevelopment  in  com- 
munities depressed  by  chronic  unemploy- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Byro  of  West  VU^lnia) : 

S.  1780.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  expansion  of  the  Grafton  National 
Cemetery;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.MAGNUSON: 

8. 1781 .  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative 
unit  programs  of  research  education,  and 
demonstration  l>etween  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  several  States  and  Territories, 
and  private  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MURRAY: 

8.  1782.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compre- 
hensive operation  of  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

<8e«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MtntKAT  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 

8.  1783.  A  bUl  to  amend  cectlons  1231.  272. 
and  631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect   to   Iron  ore   royalties;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GREEN : 

8. 1784.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  classification 
of  certain  articles  as  braids  under  paragraph 
1529  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON : 

S.  1785.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  Pound 
River  near  Bartllck,  Dickenson  County,  Va., 
as  the  "John  W.  Flannagan  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8. 1786.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaskman  when 
he  IntroduOed  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harttk*  : 

8  1787.  A  bUl  wo  protect  consumers  and 
Others  against  misbranding,  false  advertis- 
ing, and  false  Invoicing  of  decorative  hard- 
wood or  imitation  hardwood  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


CONCTURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  25)  providing  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations 
to  promote  world  peace  thiough  world 
law,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


REBATE  OP  PORTION  OP  INCOME 
TAXES  COLLECTED  FROM  EACH 
STATE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  introduce  a.  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
it  in  excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed  un- 
der the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

rEDEXAL  INCOMX  TAX  XKBATE  WOULD  HCLP  THE 
states  finance  rAIKLT  AND  EFFECTIVELT 
EXFANDKO    SEKVICES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  States  of  our  Nation  con- 
front a  grave  and  gi'owing  financial  cri- 
sis. I  now  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  aid 
the  States  in  meeting  this  situation.  My 
bill  provides  for  an  armual  rebate  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  each  State  in  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  collected  within  that 
SUte. 

My  bill  recognizes: 

First.  The  requirement  of  the  States 
for  additional  revenue  to  support  expan- 
sion of  existing  services  and  creation  of 
new  programs  to  meet  current  and  pro- 
jected need. 

Second.  The  special  political  and  legal 
difficulties  which  face  State  officials  seek- 
ing to  obtain  revenues  adequate  to  sus- 
tain the  optimum  level  of  expenditures. 

Third.  The  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  more  effectively  and  more 
equitably  than  the  individual  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Fourth.  The  desirability  of  providing 
the  States  with  a  Federal  crant  which 
offers  certainty  of  revenue  and  insures 
autonomy  in  expenditure. 

STATES    FACE    FINANCIAL    CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  newspaper  and  periodi- 
cal columns  remind  us  daily  of  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  financial  problem 
of  the  States.  A  recent  news  story  in  a 
daily  newspaper  in  my  State  effectively 
summarizes  the  plight  of  the  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ai'ticle 
headlined  "States  Swim  in  Red  Ink," 
which  appeared  in  the  Maich  30,  1959. 
issue  of  the  Oregonian  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  a  table  prepared  for  me  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  showing  the  re- 
lationship lietween  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  people  of  the  individual  States  and 
the  burden  of  taxes  collected  for  main- 
tenance of  the  Stete  and  local  govern- 
ment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFroiii  the  Oregonian,  Mar.  30,   1958) 

States      Swim      in      Red      Ink — Exploding 

Growth  Blamed  for  Deficits 

(By  Nicholas  Shuman) 

Chicago. — The  49  SUtes — like  Big  Daddy 
In  Washington — are  up  to  their  elbows  in 
rising  bills.  At  least  10  of  them,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  are  over  their  heads. 

According  to  the  Federation  of  Tax  Ad- 
ministrators, red  ink  this  year  is  poui'isig 
over: 

Michigan,  $111  million;  Pennsylvania,  $100 
million;  California.  $68  million;  Texas.  $65 
million;  Washington.  $46  million. 

There  are  others — including  tiny  Vermont 
and  Delaware — and  most  of  those  that  don't 
have  deficits  are  on  the  brink. 

Total  spending  by  State  governments  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  stands  at  $25  bUllon. 

The  tax  administrators  said  that  State 
budgets  have  been  climbing  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  a  year  since  1953 — and  they  ex- 
pect about  the  same  In  the  new  fiscal  year. 

What's  behind  It?  The  recession?  Wel- 
fare statism? 

The  federation  puts  most  of  the  blame 
on  America's  exploding  population — more 
people  needing  more  State  services. 

But  isn't  the  taxpaylng  population  also 
rising? 

Yes;  but  not  In  the  same  proportion  The 
big  explosion  is  under  age  21  (the  people 
who  need  schools  and  teacho^)  and  over 
age  65  (the  people  who  most  often  need 
public  welfare  assistance) . 

LOW  BIXTH  RATE  FACTOS 

The  rise  In  the  population,  in  between — 
the  breadwinners  and  taxpayers — is  dispro- 
portionately low  because  of  the  low  birth 
rate  during  ttie  depression  years. 

Culprit  No.  2.  according  to  the  federation, 
is  the  Inflation,  which  keeps  the  cost  of 
things  the  States  buy  running  ahead  of  in- 
coming revenues. 

L«sser  roles  are  given  to  new  or  wider 
spending  and  to  the  recession. 

The  increase  in  State  services  has  t)een 
fairly  minor,  according  to  a  8p<Ae8man  for 
the  tax  administrators.  And  tax  revenues 
for  all  States  rose  2.6  percent  even  in  reces- 
sion  1958    (although   welfare  si>endlng  rose, 

too). 

State  spending  is  Increasing  the  most, 
obviously.  In  the  field  of  education. 

HIGHWATS    DRAIN 

Next  to  the  schools,  highways  are  taking 
most  funds.  One  reason  for  this  Jvimp  is 
that  SUtes  must  match  $9  In  Federal  funds 
with  $1  of  their  own  to  qualUy  under  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  build  a  big 
Interstate  road  network. 

Elsewhere,  States  are  increasing  their 
spending  on  care  for  the  mentally  111  and 
on  wages  for  their  payrollers  to  keep  up 
with  wages  in  Industry. 

Of  the  43  States  where  legislatures  so  far 
have  convened,  higher  taxes  have  been 
called  tor  In  at  least  28,  according  to  the 
federation. 

NO    ROOM    FOR    NOVELTIES 

Where  will  the  money  come  from?  Are 
the  Governors  coming  up  with  any  novel  tax 
schemes? 

No,  there  isn't  any  room  for  novelties. 
"We're  already  taxing  everything."  sold  a 
federation  spokesman. 

More  money  is  being  squeeeed  out  of  the 
trled-and-true  fields  of  sales.  Income,  to- 
bacco, gasoline,  and  vehicle  taxes.  Where 
the  taxes  exUt.  they  are  being  boosted. 
Where  they  don't,  tiiey  are  Being  enacted. 

Thirty  States  now  have  taxes  on  individ- 
ual incomes  and  35  States  have  corporation 
income  Uxes.     Illinois  has  neither. 
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In  a  fourth  of  the  Stat«6  where  tax  In- 
creases are  being  asked,  raises  in  the  levlee 
on  gasoline  and  motor  vehicles  have  been 
proposed. 

In  only  one  State  has  a  tax  reduction  been 
suggested.       That's     Kansas,     where     Gov. 


George  Docking  cut  the  budget  by  $7  million 
and  asked  for  a  sales  tax  reduction  from  2>4 
to  2  percent. 

Other  States  in  financial  vigor  are  Indiana 
($36  million  sxu-plus)  and  New  Jersey 
($15,300,000). 


Wliat's  their  magic? 

Kansas,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey  all 
adopted  major  tax  increases  last  year  or 
the  year  before. 

The  rest  of  the  Union  still  has  Its  castor 
oil  on  the  table. 


Percentage  of  per  capita  personal  income  devoted  to  payment  of  Stale  and  local  taxes  in  1957,  by  State  • 


8tuU< 


Alabama 

Arizona . -. 

Arkansas 

California.... 

Colorado .. 

Connecticut - 

Delnware 

Florida 

QeoTRla 

Idaho...... ... ... 

nilnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ksnws 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ... 

Maryland — .......... 

Massachusetts .... . 

MichiKsn . i... 

Minnesota ... .. .... 

Mlssissi^>pi 

Missouri 

Montana . 

Isebruska . 


Per  capita 

State  and 

lociil  tax 
n' venue 

State  !ind 

as  a  |M>r- 

Personal 

Stnto  tax 

LociU  tax 

local  tikx 

rent  of 

income 

revenue 

revenue 

revenue 

IMTSOIllll 

inconiti 

$1,324 

$72  63 

$28.31 

$100.94 

7.« 

l,7,')0 

90.28 

70.  .17 

169.85 

9.7 

1,  1.51 

70.37 

30  'B 

100.  M\ 

8.7 

2.523 

117.96 

119.92 

237.88 

9.4 

l,tt% 

W.  IS 

9e..i« 

188.71 

9.5 

2,  821 

100.  32 

104.45 

2m.  77 

7.3 

2,740 

102.  97 

32.38 

135.37 

4.9 

l.HWi 

89  24 

70.21 

159.  45 

8.7 

1.431 

83.40 

40.  .13 

123.  Sa 

8.7 

l.KV) 

78.  ta 

76  37 

15.1.00 

9.5 

2.447 

71.22 

108.  2A 

179.  48 

7.3 

2.  OKI 

fi6. 15 

7.1.53 

141.68 

7.0 

i.Mon 

89.08 

87.25 

176.33 

9.8 

1.787 

7.1  2B 

KXl.  99 

176.  25 

9.9 

1,372 

ti6.  lU 

41.26 

107.36 

7.8 

1.  f*M\ 

121.63 

41.35 

I6Z98 

10.4 

l.(ifi.J 

Ih.  15 

79.41 

IM.  SO 

9.3 

2,15« 

Wi.  .V* 

71.44 

1,18.02 

7.3 

2,  SS.') 

8.1.68 

124.  52 

210.  20 

9.0 

2,141 

100.  13 

81.00 

181.  13 

a5 

1,8,V) 

88.  17 

91.  .14 

179.71 

a  7 

9.18 

74.  11 

34.47 

10&S8 

11.0 

l.wo 

tiZ80 

67.  69 

130.  49 

6.7 

l.HW 

78.44 

109.  :*4 

187.78 

9.9 

1,818 

61.28 

89.44 

140.72 

7.7 

Stale 


Nevaila 

.New  HamiNihIre 

New  Jerst-y 

.New  Mexico . . . 

.\ew  York .... 

North  CArollna 

North  Dakota .......... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I>enn.<y  I  vania.... ............ 

Khoile  Island 

South  Carolina 

i^iuth  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas < 

Utah 

Vermont ............. 

Vir).'inl.t 

WasliiiiKton 

West  Vintlnia 

Wisi-onsin 

Wyouiinc 

Total  or  avcrane 


IVr  capita 


Personal 
income 


$2,423 
1.W2 
2.  SIM 

1 ,  tMft 

2.  .178 
1,317 
1.4.i1 
2, 2J.1 
1.619 
1.914 
2.112 
1.990 
1,180 
1..W1 
1,S83 
1,791 
1,694 
1,66,1 

i,mo 

2.128 
1,  .1.14 

i.vao 

2,038 


\.h» 


stale  tax 
revenue 


$134. 61 

.18.06 

49.98 

119.46 

8v.au 

83  «» 

Nil.  2:« 
73.  51 
KM  43 
lll.W 
S9.  47 
72.99 
77.85 
61  .16 
7H.  10 
71.81 
91.37 
94.37 
H2..W 

i:io.  26 

79.03 

92.19 

UUkOH 


8&33 


Loral  tax 
revenue 


$94.63 

94.13 

124.21 

38.  to 
140.11 
29.86 
86.42 
79.47 
49.28 
89  38 
71  .11 
78.83 
26.03 
103  27 
40.03 
6.1.  20 
71.35 
8.T01 
49.09 
.17.89 
33.05 
92  01 
88l11 


83.81 


.''tnte  and 
local  lux 
revenue 


$229  24 
162  19 
174.  19 
157  .15 
22<J.  31 
112.15 
1  •!••>.  65 
152  98 
153.71 

ano.6H 

160.98 
151.  82 
103.88 
164.83 
IIH.  12 
137.01 
162  72 
177.38 
I.^t.  62 
188.15 
11Z08 
IH4.  » 
191.79 


169.  14 


Mtate  and 
local  tax 
reviMilie 
as  a  per- 
cent of 
|M-rs<niiil 
income 


9.1 
8.2 
7.0 

9.9 
H.3 
H.5 
II. • 
(>.8 
9.5 

in.  5 

7.8 
7.8 
8.8 

10.  N 
85 
7.(1 
9.G 

10.7 
7.9 
8.8 
7.2 
9.  A 
«14 


911 


Statistics  on  State  and  local 


•  Personal  Income  flpures  are  for  the  cjtlendur  year  1967. 
tax  revenues  ore  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Ccnsu«.  "State  and  Lo<-al 
Oovcmment  Finances  In  19.17."  Series  O-COA-No.  8.  Kehrunry  1959.  pp.  16, 
28-76.    U.S.  Deportment  of  Commerce,  OlUce  of  Business  Kconomlcs. 


Pp.    16, 
•U.S.  In- 


come and  Output."    Supplenieni  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Busine«s.    November 

19.18,  pp.  1.18-l.Vt. 

Compiled  by  Raymond  M.  Wluits.  an»ly<t  In  inlu^trtal  organization  and  corpo- 
ration nnunre,  F.cononiles  Division,  the  Lee'slutive  Keferencv  Service,  (lie  Library 
of  Congress,  .\prll  9.  1959. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  the  major  difficulties  which 
face  our  State  governments  as  they  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  revenue  expenditures 
dilemma? 

Som,e  of  these  problems  are  Inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  Federal  system. 

First.  Unlike  the  Federal  Government, 
the  taxing  jurisdiction  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment Is  not  synonymous  with  the 
economic  area  which  alTects  it.  Indus- 
try, transportation  facilities,  and  services 
do  not  necessarily  respect  State  bound- 
aries. The  result  is  frequently  inter- 
state jurisdictional  conflict  or  failure  to 
realize  deserved  revenue. 

Second.  The  freedom  of  State  resi- 
dents to  relocate  imposes  a  certain  con- 
straint upon  State  governments.  The 
mobility  of  persons  and  firms  inhibits 
use  of  the  taxing  power. 

Third.  State  governments  cannot  op- 
erate in  Isolation.  Because  of  the  rel- 
ative ease  with  which  p>ersons  and  Indus- 
tries may  move  from  one  area  to  another, 
one  State  Is  vitally  affected  by  the  tax 
program  of  another.  Interstate  competi- 
tion for  new  residents  and  new  industry 
is  often  made,  however  fallaciously,  the 
key  issue  in  State  revenue  debates. 

Poiu-th.  While  implementation  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  resource  distri- 
bution policies  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  States,  they  have  little  power  to 
handle  this  responsibility  of  government 
by  themselves. 

THE  STATBS  NOT  POLITICAL  INTTTT 

The  States  are  fragments  of  the  Union. 
The  States  are  not  a  political  entity  to  be 
placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  Federal 


Government.  They  are  49  separate  en- 
tities. 

The  States  have  no  control  over  the 
money  market:  they  are  only  passive 
participants  In  the  sale  of  Government 
securities. 

Political  barriers  frequently  prevent 
continuity  of  action,  even  within  a  single 
State.  Short  terms  of  many  elected  offi- 
cials, obsolete  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  taxine  and  borrowing 
powers  of  State  legislatures,  brief  bien- 
nial sessions,  failure  to  reapportion,  all 
operate  to  hinder  effective  long-range 
action. 

Fifth.  The  intertwining  of  State  and 
local  financial  questions  results  in  prob- 
lems of  separation  of  revenue  sources 
and  division  of  functions. 

Sixth.  The  fiscal  capacity  of  individ- 
ual States  bears  no  direct  relationship  to 
need,  although  there  is  often  a  definite 
inverse  correlation. 

Other  problems  which  loom  large  in 
State  government  are  the  result  of  fac- 
tors peculiar  to  this  decade. 

POPULATION    OROWTH    ADDS   COST 

First.  An  expanding  population  is 
rapidly  forcing  an  increasing  outlay 
merely  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
terms  of  service.  For  Instance,  capital 
construction,  curtailed  during  World 
War  II.  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the 
need  for  physical  facilities.  In  1946. 
public-school  enrollment  was  23.3  mil- 
lion; by  1956  the  figure  was  31  million: 
and  it  is  predicted  that  another  13  or  14 
million  children  will  be  enrolled  by  1965. 
Motor-vehicle  registrations  were  34  mil- 
lion in  1946 :  in  1956  they  reached  64  mil- 


lion: and  an  estimated  80  million  ve- 
hicles will  be  on  the  road  in  1964. 

Second.  The  taxpaying  population  in- 
crease in  many  States  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  general  population  rise.  The 
results  of  the  baby  boom  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  people  65 
years  of  age  and  older,  due  to  increased 
longevity,  has  fostered  an  enlargement 
of  the  class  of  persons  who  require  serv- 
ices, such  as  schools  and  health  care,  but 
who  do  not  bear  a  full  taxload. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
illustrating  these  two  facts  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Population  ol  the  United  States  1946  and  1956 


Year 

PofMila. 
tiou 

Are* 

5  to  17 

Ate  85 

uuil  over 

1946  (thotLsand.t) 

1'J.V.  (lhous)m«l.t» 

Perwiit    iiicn-ase    1996 
and  IMC 

140.  DM 
I«7,2.19 

19.4 

28.984 
38,683 

33.7 

ia375 

1I.4U7 
38.9 

.■Source:  I'. S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Third,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, rising  prices  have  forced  up  the 
cost  of  providing  present  State  services. 
The  prices  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  State  and  local  governments 
have  risen  more  than  have  the  prices  of 
other  goods  and  services.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  chart  prepared  by 
Tax  Foundation,  Inc..  which  indicates 
this  relationship,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Selrcleti  price  indexes  reUt^ant  to  Stale  and  local  government  expenditures,  selected  calendar 

years  1940-67 


11947-100] 

CoMOBier 

Index 

U.f!.  Department  of  Commerce  implicit  price  deflators 
for  ONP  ' 

Year 

Total 

Krosv 

national 

pioduet 

Oovernmrnt  purchasra  of 

goorl.s  Olid  Hcrrices 

nra6$ 

Oovcm- 
ment 
product  * 

Gross 
private 

Total 

Federal 

State  and 

UNtU 

product' 

\'ittU       . .......... 

C2.7 
IC  3 

i(r7.6 

107.6 
118  8 
120.2 
121.7 
»2.V7 

58.6 
89.5 
Mtt.  5 
HI7.7 
117.6 
119.9 
124. 9 
129.6 

Mi.5 
Vt.O 
104.9 
111.3 
122.3 
1Z1.2 
lWi.3 
142.5 

.M.9 
92.2 
IUI.8 
108.0 
119  0 
119  2 
129.9 
13.V1 

60.7 

HH.  M 
110.8 

11,V3 
130  6 
137.3 
14(1  i, 
1.14.4 

.W  9 
91.9 
104  5 
11.1.0 
124.  7 
134.1 
150.2 
1.18.1 

.18.5 

M9.2 

11M8.    

i«in 1.— 

1952 — - 

i9fl8"iniiiir!"riii."r — ii 

l^OT      

10.1.6 
107.2 
117.0 
118.6 
122.9 
127.4 

1  Tlw  '•Implicit  jMltr  dellatiirs"  are  ol>laliied  liy  dividine  the  ciinvnt  dollar  (JNP  aerie*  liy  the  correfpondiuR 
ir«)<1ant  doiUii  s«T)«-s  The  ('<in>timt  dollar  serie«  ore  ol>taine<l  hy  deflating  delaile<l  oom|M>ii<'nts  l>y  ap|>r<)|>riat<' 
|ir1<'<'  ImlexeR  and  a<liliiis  the  ilrflated  e<)iiiimi>eot  fltiiircs. 

»  <'om|>rn.i»llon  o<  rencml  Bovernnient  employees. 

>  (Iron  ntl"«"^  (iroduct  Wwii  compeiiMtlun  of  general  government  employees. 

SfMirr»:  CS.  liepartmMH  of  Commrrcr.  I)e|>artment  of  l^lwr,  and  Council  of  Economic  .Vdvisers. 


Mr  NEUBERGER.  Fourth,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, changes  in  social  conditions  and 
public  attitudes  toward  them  has  caused 
the  creation  of  new  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  new  needs. 

Fifth.  The  recession  has  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  many  States  as  they 
.seek  to  care  for  those  most  heavily  hit 
by  the  economic  decline,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  States  are  suffering  a  de- 
crea.se  in  revenue  receipts,  due  to  the  loss 
of  eai-ning  power  by  many  residents. 

Sixth.  National  revenue  requirements 
have  placed  a  dual  Federal-State  de- 
mand on  certain  subjects  of  taxation. 
Furthermore,  matching  grants  to  the 
States  have  tended  to  encourage  ear- 
marking by  the  SUtes,  to  the  detriment 
of  rational  allocation  of  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  no  panacea.  As  a  former  State 
legislator.  I  fully  recognize  that  no  single 
program  could  possibly  deal  with  all  the 
complexities  involved  in  the  12  factors 
I  have  cited.  In  many  cases,  solutions 
can  be  reached  only  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  State  and  local  government. 
In  other  instances,  national  needs  make 
mandatory  specific  programs  initiated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

PltOPOSAL    PROVIDES    EXPINDITURE    rVEEDOM 

Although  my  bill  does  not  provide  a 
final  answer.  I  believe  it  would  effec- 
tively aid  in  solving  some  of  these  prob- 
lems by  making  available  to  the  States 
i-evenues  realized  through  progressive 
taxation  to  be  utiliztKl  in  providing 
needed  public  services.  A  block  grant 
such  as  I  propose  offers  the  advantages 
of  assured  revenue  availability  and  guar- 
anteed independence  in  expenditure.  It 
would  free  the  States,  to  an  important 
extent,  from  apprehension  that  some 
other,  economically  competitive  neigh- 
bor State  might  attract  wealth  by  means 
of  regressive  taxation  and  skimpy  social- 
service  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  6  years  we 
have  heard  repeated  expressions  by  the 
administration  of  its  desire  to  abandon 
Federal    responsibilities   to   the    States. 


These  statements  are  always  accom- 
panied by  exhortations  to  the  States  to 
assume  the  functions  discarded  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  assertion 
that  Federal  taxes  would  be  reduced 
more  than  States  taxes  would  be  raised. 
When  we  get  down  to  cases,  it  is  always 
the  Federal  programs  in  the  fields  of 
human  welfare  and  social  needs  which 
would  be  abandoned  to  the  States,  and 
rarely  those  which  are  of  financial  im- 
portance to  business  and  industry. 

PRESIDENT    OVERLOOKS   VITAL   PACTS 

The  viewpoint  which  President  Eisen- 
hower and  members  of  his  administra- 
tion have  so  frequently  wnphasized  fails 
to  considers  two  vital  facts: 

First.  The  States,  when  looked  at  col- 
lectively, in  contradistinction  to  the 
Federal  Government,  cannot  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  social  programs  to  re- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  of  that- 
responsibility.  Each  individual  State 
may  or  may  not  do  so.  The  alternative 
to  having  the  Congress  enact  a  program 
of  national  significance  is,  not  to  have  it- 
enacted  by  some  mjrthical  substitute 
called  the  States,  but  to  have  it  en- 
acted by  49  .separate  State  legislatures, 
each  of  which  is  far  more  vulnerable  to 
the  pressures  of  the  special  economic 
interests  within  itself  than  is  the  Na- 
tional Congress. 

Second.  Even  if  all  States  were  to 
agree  on  identical  goals,  the  fiscal  re- 
souices  and  capacity  of  the  several 
States  often  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  out.  uniformly  and  successfully, 
functions  which  may  be  important  to 
the  whole  Nation.  Within  any  one 
State,  each-  proposed  increase  in  the 
budget  for  new  or  improved  programs 
of  social  progress  is  certain  to  be  met 
with  the  scare  cry  that  business  and  in- 
dustry are  being  driven  to  other  States 
which  subordinate  such  programs  to 
fiscal  conservatism  and  economy. 

STATES    NEED    MEW    REVENUE    SOtTRCC 

I  submit  that  an  important  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  financial  problems  pres- 


ently oonfroQting  our  State  governments 
Is  to  give  all  States  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nue which  each  may  v.sc  for  any  govern- 
mental purpose  of  its  choice.  Abandon- 
ment of  Federal  revenues  along  with 
FWeral  responsibilities  would  only  be  a 
backward  step  in  meeting  this  challenge 
to  the  States  to  assume  new  programs 
and  to  meet  enlarged  demands  in  con- 
nection with  existirig  services. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  adopt  particular  programs  de- 
signed to  deal  with  nationwide  problems 
which  affect  the  operation  of  State  and 
local  governments,  with  their  widely 
varjring  needs  and  fiscal  capacity.  These 
include  programs  to  implement  policies 
of  full  employment,  maximum  economic 
growth,  ai  '1  price  stability. 

But  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  effective- 
ness of  our  State  governments,  I  think 
that  we  must  simultaneously  move  in  the 
direction  of  assisting  the  States  to  realize 
needed  general  revenue. 

Today,  there  is  in  existence  good 
precedent  which  the  President  and  the 
Congresi,  can  study  in  considering  my 
bill.  Other  countries  with  Federal  forms 
of  government  confront  the  same  con- 
ditions which  we  do,  such  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  revenue  by  growing  national 
needs  and  the  wide  disparity  among  the 
fiscal  resources  feft  to  local  government. 

CANADA    SUPPLIES    EXAMPLE 

Thus,  Canada  since  World  War  n  has 
haxi  a  system  of  tax  rebates  from  the  na- 
tional government  to  the  governments 
of  the  several  provinces.  Known  as  tax- 
rental  agreements,  the  Canadian  system 
offers  these  tax  rebates  to  individual 
provinces,  in  return  for  their  giving  up 
to  the  national  government  certain 
sources  of  taxation.  Australia,  which 
also  has  a  Federal  Government,  has  met 
the  problem  similarly. 

These  systems  are  different  frcwn  my 
proposal,  which  is  simpler.  It  involves 
no  shift  of  wealth  among  the  States.  I 
propose  no  limitation  whatever  on  the 
'  freedom  of  action  of  the  individual 
States.  Each  may  maintain  whatever 
tax  structures  it  desires.  It  may  use  the 
.additional  revenue  for  any  pubUc  pur- 
pose its  legislature  may  wish.  My  pur- 
pose is  exclusively  to  strengthen,  not  to 
impair,  the  role  of  the  States  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  modern  govemm2nts.  But 
the  Canadian  tax-rebate  system  might 
well  be  studied  as  a  precedent  for  what 
can  be  done  with  tax  transfers  to  solve 
the  fiscal  problems  of  modem  govern- 
ments of  divided  sovereignty. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  my 
bill,  together  with  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Raymond  E.  Manning,  senior 
specialist  in  taxation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  concerning  the  constitution- 
ality of  my  proposal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bUl  and  memorandum  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1776)  to  authortee  an  ap- 
propriation to  each  Sta'^  of  an  amount 
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equal  to  5  percent  of  the  individual  in- 
come taxes  collected  in  such  State  during 
each  fiscal  year,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Netjberger.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1960,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  6 
per  centum  of  the  Individual  Income  taxes 
(computed  as  provided  in  this  Act)  collected 
within  such  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  on  or  before  October  1,  1960,  and  on 
or  before  October  1  of  each  succeeding  year, 
pay  to  each  State  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  State  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Payments  to  the  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
amounts  of  individual  Income  taxes  col- 
lected In  the  various  Internal  revenue  dis- 
tricts. The  principal  revenue  officer  for  each 
internal  revenue  district  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  moke  payments  under  sub- 
section (a). 

Sec.  3.  Por  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  of  individual  Income  taxes  collected 
within  a  State  during  any  fiscal  year  is 
an  amount  equal  to— 

(a)  the  total  amount  of  individual  in- 
come taxes  collected  in  the  Internal  revenue 
district  or  districts  in  such  State  during 
such  fiscal  year,  less 

(b)  the  total  amount  of  credits,  refunds, 
and  abatements  allowed  or  paid  in  such 
internal  revenue  district  or  districts  with  re- 
spect to  overpayments  of  individual  income 
ttixes  during  such  fiscal  year. 

S«c.  4.  Por  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "individual  income  taxes" 
means — 

(1)  the  tax  on  the  Income  of  individuals 
Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954; 

(2)  the  tax  on  the  Income  of  nonresident 
alien  Individuals  and  certain  partnerships 
Imposed  by  chapter  3  of  such  Code;   and 

(3)  the  tax  on  the  wages  of  individuals 
imposed  by  chapter  24  of  such  Code. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  the  various 
States,  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Neuberger  is  as  follows: 

The  Library  or  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Washington,  DC.  January  2,  I9S7. 
To:  Hon.  Richard  L.  Neubergkii. 
From:  Raymond  E.  Manning,  senior  special- 
ist In  taxation. 
Subject:  Sharing  of  Federal  Income  tax  with 
States. 
This  Is  In  response  to  questions  1  and  5  of 
your  memorandum  of  November  20,  re  shar- 
ing of  Federal  income-tax  collections  with 
the  states. 

1.  Constitutionality  of  sharing  arrange- 
ment :  Question  1  asked  for  a  statement  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  turning 
over  Federal  tax  revenues  to  State  govern- 
ments without  any  linoitation  on  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  may  be  used  and 
without  any  Federal  control  over  its  spend- 
ing. The  quick  answer  is  that  no  basis  is  be- 
Ueveu  to  exist  for  a  successful  challenge  of 
any  such  statute.  This  position  would  seem 
to  be  doubly  sure  if:  (1)  All  collections  from 


the  income  tax  continues  to  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund;  and  (2)  a  separate  stat- 
ute makes  provision  for  a  periodic  payment 
to  each  State,  th«>  payment  to  be  measured 
by   Federal    income-tax   collections    therein. 

PEmTINENT   CONSTmmONAL    PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  pertinent  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  precisely  lays  down  the 
scope  of,  or  limitations  on,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds.  However,  any 
examination  of  the  appropriating  power  re- 
quires consideration  of  article  1,  section  8, 
clause  1,  and  article  1,  section  9.  clause  7. 

The  first  of  these  empowers  Congress 
"  •  •  •  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Im- 
posts and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  •  •  •."  The 
second  provides  that  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Trtsasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law  •   •   •." 

The  possible  application  of  the  first  is 
developed  later;  the  application  of  the  second 
can  have  no  pertinency  here  so  long  as  the 
money  paid  to  the  .States  Is  made  pursuant  to 
an  appropriation  enacted  by  Congress. 

STATtrroBT    PRECEDENTS 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  by  numerous 
statutes  appropriated  sums  of  money  to  be 
distributed  among  the  States  to  be  used  by 
them  for  purposes  specified  in  the  enacting 
statute.  None  of  these  statutes  has  ever 
been  successfully  challenged.  In  fact,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  neither  an  In- 
dividual nor  a  State  had  a  sufficient  Interest 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
statute.  Forthingham  v.  Mellon,  and  Massa- 
chusetts v.  Mellon  (262  U.S.  447   (1923)). 

In  addition  to  tills  type  of  statute  Con- 
gress has  for  several  years  directed  that  funds 
equal  to  revenues  1  rom  certain  taxes  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  States  for  designated 
purposes;  e.  g.,  proceeds  of  excise  tax  on 
firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges  to  be  used  for 
wildlife  restoration  (U.S.C.,  title  16,  sec. 
669-663J),  and  excise  tax  on  fishing  rods, 
creels,  etc.,  for  fish  restoration  and  manage- 
ment projects  (U.S.C,  title  16,  sec.  777- 
777k).  And  during  1966,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  creation  of  a  trust  fund  of 
amounts  equivalent  to  collections  of  gaso- 
line and  certain  other  taxes  on  motor  ve- 
hicles, the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  Federal 
highway  aid  (act  of  June  29,  1956,  Public 
627,  sec.  209). 

A  limited  search,  however,  has  developed, 
no  Instance  of  a  Federal  appropriation  for 
distribution  among  the  States  for  any  pur- 
pose the  States  may  determine.  Perhaps  the 
most  analogous  instance  was  the  distribu- 
tion In  1836  and  1B37  of  the  surplus  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  authorizing 
statute,  act  of  June  23.  1836.  did  not  In  so 
many  words  actually  appropriate  the  money 
to  the  States,  but  In  effect  this  was  the  re- 
sult. The  act  In  its  own  words  provided  for 
the  deposit  of  the  surplus  with  the  States  In 
proportion  to  representation  in  Congress, 
and  contain  a  provision  for  Its  repayment 
to  the  Treasury  on  demand,  but  the  result 
was  the  same  as  an  outright  gift.  Apparently 
no  court  case  was  instituted  to  challenge  the 
statute. 

Note  may  also  be  taken  of  certain  Federal 
taxes  collected  In  U.S.  possessions  and 
paid  Into  the  treasuries  of  those  posses- 
sions. For  example,  receipts  from  the  proc- 
essing tax  on  coconut  oil  produced  In  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  Ouam  (and  also  In  the 
Philippines  prior  to  1046)  are  paid  Into  the 
respective  treasuries  (I.R.C.,  sec.  7664). 
After  operating  revenues  are  deducted,  the 
revenues  from  U.S.  custom  duties,  taxes, 
and  fees  collecte<l  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  transferred  to  the 
treasuries  of  those  possessions  (e.g..  I.R.C., 
sees.  7651-7652:  U.S.C.,  title  48,  sees.  734,  740, 
1401c).  Additional  provisions  relate  to  taxes 
on  certain  drugs  (I.R.C..  sees.  4735,  4762). 


PERTINENT  COUBT   OECtSIONS 


It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  no  act 
of  Congress  appropriating  funds  to  the 
States  has  ever  been  held  unconstitutional. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Butler 
case  passing  upon  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  made  several  pertinent 
observations.  The  act.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  Into  adjustment  agreements 
with  farmers  for  the  reduction  of  acreage  of 
certain  basic  agricultural  commodities,  and 
imposed  so-called  processing  taxes  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  made  available  for  the 
payment  to  farmers  of  benefits  under  the 
agreements 

The  Court  held  the  act  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  (among  others)  that  It  was 
not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  Federal  si>endlng 
power  under  the  general  welfare  clause  since 
the  act.  although  providing  for  agreements 
voluntary  In  form,  was  an  attempt  to  coerce 
through  economic  pressure,  and,  even  If 
not  coercive,  was  at  best  a  scheme  for  pur- 
chasing with  Federal  funds  submission  to 
Federal  regulation  of  a  subject  reserved  to 
the  States.  U.S.  v.  Butler  (297  U.S.  1). 
The  decision  then  pointed  out — and  it  is 
this  that  is  particularly  relevant — the  power 
of  Congress  to  authorize  expenditures  Im- 
pliedly conferred  by  the  general  welfare 
clause.  Is  not  limited  by  the  direct  grants  of 
legislative  power  found  In  other  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  but  is  limited  in  that 
Congress  Is  required  to  act  merely  in  further- 
ance of  general  or  national  purpose  as 
distinguished  from  particular  or  local 
purpose. 

The  limiting  words  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Butler  case  are  at>out  as  strict  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  present  or 
a  future  Supreme  Court.  In  fact,  there  are 
those  who  consider  that  that  decision  has 
in  effect  l>een  largely  overruled,  or  at  least 
reduced  to  narrow  proportions,  e.g.  Steward 
Machine  Co.  v.  Davis  (301  U.S.  508  (1937)) 
sustaining  the  tax  on  employers  to  provide 
unemployment  benefits. 

One  also  finds  such  broad  language  as 
that  rendered  in  a  Federal  district  court 
decision  declaring  that  the  purpose  of  con- 
gressional appropriations,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  they  are  made,  is  a 
matter  solely  In  the  hands  of  Congress,  and 
it  Is  the  explicit  duty  of  the  executive 
branch  to  comply  therewith,  and  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Judicial  branch  to  Interfere 
therewith  would  be  a  plain  Invasion  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress.  Spaulding 
V.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  (60  F.  Supp.  985. 
affirmed  154  P.  2d  419). 

As  applied  to  the  tax  on  coconut  oil  com- 
ing from  the  Philippines,  question  was  raised 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  tax.  The  Su- 
preme Court  In  upholding  the  tax.  Cincin- 
nati Soap  V.  United  States  (301  U.S.  306 
(1937)). said: 

"It  i  the  tax  I  Is  said  to  be  bad  because  It 
is  earmarked  and  devoted  from  Its  Inception 
to  a  specific  purpose.  But  if  the  tax,  qua 
tax.  be  good,  as  we  hold  It  is.  and  the  pur- 
pose specified  be  one  which  would  sustain  a 
subsequent  and  separate  appropriation  made 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury, 
neither  Is  made  Invalid  by  being  bound  to 
the  other  in  the  same  act  of  legislation.  The 
only  concern  which  we  have  In  that  aspect 
of  the  matter  Is  to  determine  whether  the 
purp>ose  specified  Is  one  for  which  Congress 
can  make  an  appropriation  without  violating 
the  fundamental  law.  If  Congress,  for  rea- 
sons deemed  by  It  to  be  satisfactory,  chose 
to  adopt  the  quantum  of  receipts  from  this 
particular  tax  as  the  measure  of  the  appro- 
priation, we  perceive  no  valid  basis  for  chal- 
lenging Its  power  to  do  so." 

CONCLirSIOIf 

In  the  light  of  the  various  decisions  and 
long  established  Federal  practice,  the  only 
way  that  a  statute  such  as  that  contem- 
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plated  Is  likely  to  l>e  held  unconstitutional 
would  be  to  find  that  such  an  appropriation 
did  not  provide  for  the  "general  welfare." 
To  requot«  the  language  of  the  cmclnnati 
Soap  case.  "The  only  concern  which  we 
jjsvo  •  •  •  is  to  determine  whether  the 
purpose  specified  Is  one  for  which  Congress 
can  make  an  appropriation  without  violating 
the  fundamenUl  law."  Further.  Implicit  in 
continuance  of  our  Federal  form  of  Govern- 
ment is  continuance  of  strong  and  finan- 
cially sound  States.  It  can  be  argued  with 
considerable  force  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— because  of  its  "usurpation"  of 
available  revenue  sources — has  virtually 
closed  the  door  to  any  successful  major  levy 
on  these  same  sources  by  the  States.  It 
seenvB  logical  therefore  to  Kuppoee  that  the 
FMeral  Government  could  to  adjust  its  own 
rates  that  the  States  cou'.d  share  In  the 
collections  of  the  Income  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral tax.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  show  that  any  such  sharing  violated  our 
"fundamental  law"  or  was  contrary  to  the 
"general  welfare"  when  lU  very  purpose  Is 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  which  the 
Constitution  established. 

Finally,  it  may  l>e  noted  that  although 
'  numerous  persons  and  organizations  have 
proposed  the  sharing  of  revenues  from  cer- 
tain taxes  with  the  States,  none  of  the 
proposals  examined  has  considered  the  exist- 
ence of  any  constitutional  problem. 
Similarly,  opponents  of  such  sharing  have 
based  their  opposition  on  other  than  con- 
stitutional grounds. 

5.  Payments    by    Federal    Governments   to 
States  similar  to  payments  under  Canadian 
tax-rental  agreements:  There  are  numerous 
Instances  of   Federal   grants   to  States,   but 
the   most    significant    comparison    with    the 
Canadian  system  is  to  be  found  In  Australia. 
There  the  Commonwealth,  since   1942.  has 
been  the  sole  income-tax  levying  authority. 
Prior  to  that  time,  each  State  and  the  Com- 
monwealth   Imposed    its    own    Income    tax. 
It  had  been  suggested  In  1940  that  the  SUtes. 
as  a  war  emergency  measure,  should  vacate 
the  Income-tax  field   in  favor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  no  action  resulted.    In  1942, 
the  Commonwealth  offered  to  make  annual 
relmbursemenU  to  the  SU'-es  If  they  would 
cease  to  levy  their  own  Income  tax.  but  the 
offer  was  rejected.    The  Commonwealth,  not- 
withstanding  State   objection,   enacted   the 
necessary   legislation   effectively   eliminating 
the   States  from    the   Income   tax   and   pro- 
viding    substitute     relmbursemenU.       The 
High  Court  of  Australia  upheld  the  act  as 
constitutional.     The  original  legislation  was 
due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1946,  but  the  Com- 
monwealth announced  Its  Intention  to  con- 
tinue It.    However,  as  a  result  of  conferences 
between    Commonwealth    and    State    repre- 
sentatives,   a    new    formula    of    reimburse- 
ments— based     largely    on     population    fac- 
tors— was   written    Into   the   legislation.     In 
addition,  each  year  since  1049-50,  special  fi- 
nancial  assistance   grants   have   been    made 
by  the  Commonwealth  to  supplement  the 
tax  reimbursements.     The  total  budget  esti- 
mates for  tax  reimbursements  for  fiscal  1957 
amount  to  £163.6  million    <9342.5   million), 
while  other  payments  amount  to  £88.2  mil- 
lion (•196  7  million);  the  tcUl  Is  thus  £241.8 
million  (»539.2  million). 

The  Australian  system  bus  l>een  described 
as  "less  successful"  than  that  In  Canada,  and 
has  given  rise  to  "most  unfortunate"  po- 
litical consequences.  In  19.32.  the  Common- 
wealth actually  Indicated  that  It  favored  the 
restoration  of  the  taxing  powers  to  the 
States,  but  a  conference  to  work  out  plans 
resulted  in  a  deadlock. 


(Mr.  JavitsI  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
disaster  loans  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  for  small  businesses  which  are  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
plight  of  businessmen  who  are  forced  out 
of  their  establishments  as  a  result  of 
action  by  their  communities  to  assemble 
land  for  redevelopment  ptuposes. 

As  the  Housing  Act  now  stands,  a  relo- 
cation allowance  of  $2,500  is  authorized. 
In  S.  57,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
February,  this  amount  was  increased  to 
$3,000. 

But  it  is  generally  recognized  that  In 
many  cases  relocation  costs  considerably 
more  than  this  amount.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  a  business  to  accumulate  in  a 
new  location  the  goodwill  it  may  have 
built  up  over  the  years  in  its  original 
location. 

Our  bill  proposes  that  the  disaster  loan 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act  be 
made  available  to  such  establishments. 
This  would  permit  loans  to  be  made  at 
low  rates  of  interest  to  enable  displaced 
businesses  to  reestablish  themselves. 

It  seems  logical  that  businesses  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  should  be  given 
the  same  treatment  as  those  displaced 
by  flood  or  other  disaster.  Prom  the 
Standpoint  of  the  businessman,  the  con- 
sequences are  about  the  same.  In  either 
case,  his  business  is  "washed  out"  and 
he  must  start  over  again. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], has  introduced  a  similar  bill, 
S.  1340,  which  would  make  the  same  pro- 
visions available  to  businesses  displaced 
by  the  highway  program.  Our  bill  may 
be  considered  a  companion  measure  to 
his  proposal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1777)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance under  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
small -business  concerns  displaced  as  a 
result  of  urban  renewal  activities  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


ASSISTANCE    TO    SMALL-BUSINESS 
CONCERNS  DISPLACED  BY  URBAN 
RENEWAL  ACnVITIES 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 


CREW  LEADER  REGISTRATION  ACT 
OF  1959 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  1.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  require 
the  compulsory  registration  of  crew 
leaders  who  deal  with  the  estimated 
850,000  migratory  agricultural  workers  in 
the  United  States.  This  administration 
measure,  called  the  Crew  Leader  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1959,  provides  that  any 
person  who.  for  a  fee.  engages  in  re- 
cruiting, hiring,  or  transporting  of  three 
or  more  migrant  workers  for  interstate 
agricultural  employment  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  registration  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  subject  to  renewal 
every  year. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which 
drafted  this  measure,  reports  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  the  channels  of 


interstate  commerce  are  being  used  by 
irresponsible  crew  leaders  to  spread  the 
exploitation  and  abuse  of  our  migratoi-y 
agricultural  workers,  more  than  400,000 
of  whom  are  of  U.S.  origin,  including  over 
20,000  from  Puerto  Rico,  while  most  of 
the  remainmg  number  are  from  Mexico 
and  the  British  West  Indies.  Since  these 
workers  are  very  often  dependent  upon 
their  crew  leaders  for  transportation, 
employment,  and  adequate  housing — and 
frequently  receive  their  pay,  which 
ranges  between  40  cents  and  $1  an  hour 
in  most  States,  frwn  these  leaders — the 
desirability  of  making  arrangements 
between  crew  chiefs  and  their  crews  a 
matter  of  record  is  obvious. 

According  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Migratory  Labor,  where  there  are 
abuses,  the  most  common  ones  practiced 
by  crew  leaders  include  failure  to  pay 
workers  the  full  amount  received  from 
a  farmer  for  their  labor,  charging  a  crew 
for  transporting  them  to  a  job  although 
the  farmer  himself  is  actually  assimiing 
that  cost,  loaning  money  to  crew  mem- 
bers at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  and 
renting  living  quarters  and  similai  f  su;ili- 
ties  to  the  workers  where,  in  reality,  the 
expense  is  beiiig  assumed  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Crew  Leader 
Registration  Act  of  1959,  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  curb  such  exploitation 
by  requiring  that  the  approximately  10,- 
000  crew  leaders  involved  in  migratory 
agricultural  employment  file  information 
covering  conduct  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion on  the  job.  their  financial  responsi- 
bility, transportation,  wage  arrange- 
ments, housing,  and  other  working  con- 
ditions concerning  migrant  workers  in 
each  crew,  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  may  refuse  to  issue,  may 
suspend,  revoke,  or  refuse  to  renew  a 
registration  certificate  on  the  ground 
that  the  crew  leader  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  been  guilty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion in  application  for  a  certificate, 
knowingly  given  false  information  to  his 
crew  concerninf  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, failed  to  comply  with  the  reported 
working  arrangement  for  the  crew,  or 
failed  to  comply  with  the  act  or  any  reg- 
ulations issued  under  it.  Any  willful 
violator  of  the  act  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $500. 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both. 

Migrant  workers  are  the  subject  of 
deep  concern  of  employers  as  well  as  all 
people  in  the  United  States.  This  ad- 
ministration measure  is  the  result  of  vei-y 
thorough  research  on  the  subject.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  bill  may  have 
favorable  and  early  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
well  as  by  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1778)  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  crew  leaders  in  interstate 
agricultural  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Keating),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  OPERATION  OF 
HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  comprehensive  operation 
of  hydroelectric  power  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  is  in  two  sections.  The  first 
section  provides  for  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  Federal  Power  Act.  It  looks  to 
coordinated  operation  of  federally  owned 
hydroelectric  facilities  with  like  facili- 
ties owned  by  public  or  private  interests. 
Section  2  repeals  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  well 
as  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  which  may 
be  in  conflict  with  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  to  which 
the  bill  is  referred  will  hold  hearings  at 
which  all  of  the  ramiflcations  of  the 
measure  will  be  clearly  brought  out  so 
that  the  country  may  know  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  Doubtless 
amendments  will  be  suggested  that  will 
further  clarify  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis,  prepared 
by  me. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  section-by-section 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1782)  to  provide  for  the 
comprehensive  operation  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  MuRRAT,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  be  added  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act: 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  Whenever  any  hydroelectric 
facility  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  non -Federal  Interests  Is  or  will  be 
benefited  as  a  result  of  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  any  water- 
control  facility,  the  parties  owning  or  op- 
erating any  of  such  Federal  or  non-Federal 
facilities  may  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
Rgreementa,  which  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission,  for  the  coordi- 
nated operation  of  such  facilities  through 
regulation  of  reservoir  releases,  and  the  trans- 
fer, exchange,  or  sale  of  energy  to  provide 
power  benefits  at  each  party's  power  de- 
velopments within  the  coordinated  operation. 
AH  such  agreements  shall  satisfy  and  dis- 
charge any  and  all  obligations,  as  to'  the 
parties  to  such  agreements,  which  would 
otherwise  apply  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  owner  or  operator  of 
any  water-control  facility  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  by  any  non-Federal  in- 
terest has  assured  the  owner  or  owners  of 
any  hydroelectric  facility  or  facilities  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  any  non- 
Federal  Interest  that  it  will  reasonably  co- 
ordinate the  operation  of  Its  facility  so  as  to 
produce  the  optimum  amount  of  firm  energy 
for  itself  and  all  downstream  owners  of 
hydroelectric  facilities,  the  Commission,  after 
notice  to  the  Federskl  or  non -Federal  agen- 
cies operating  all  such  facilities,  and  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  shall  determine  and 
nx  a  reasonable  and  equitable  annual  charge 


which  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  such 
water-control  facility  and  which  payment 
may,  by  agreement  of  the  affected  owners. 
be  paid  in  power,  energy,  money,  or  in  some 
of  each;  such  annual  charge  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  all  parties  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  amount  of  firm  energy  that  each 
hydroelectric  facility  at  site  of  the  wnter- 
control  facility  and  downstream  from  the 
water-control  facility  can  produce  as  a  result 
of  coordinated  operation.  Including  storage 
releases:  firm  energy  as  used  in  this  section 
means  the  amount  of  energy  a  hydroelectric 
facility  is  capable  of  producing  with  the  full 
release  of  the  stored  water  and  such  coordi- 
nation of  operations,  assuming  streamflows 
of  a  river  basin  equivalent  to  those  experi- 
enced in  the  historical  period  of  streamflows 
producing  the  minimum  amount  of  energy: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  Commission 
shall  determine  that .  under  operating  condi- 
tions in  a  particular  river  basin,  the  use  of 
hydroelectric  facilities  is  primarily  for  peak- 
ing service,  or  for  producing  energy  other 
than  firm  energy,  then  the  Commission  shall, 
in  lieu  of  coordinated  operation,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances,  including  all  benefits 
furnished  by  any  facility  to  any  other  facil- 
ity, whether  upstream  or  downstream,  deter- 
mine and  fix  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
annual  charge  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of 
each  facility  furnislitng  such  benefit  by  the 
owner  of  each  facility  receiving  such  bene- 
fits: And  provided  further.  That  in  no  case 
shall  the  resultant  charge  to  any  facility 
exceed  the  value  of  the  benefits  realized  by 
such  facility.  In  determining  such  annual 
charge,  the  Commistilon  shall  include,  among 
other  things,  such  part  of  the  fixed  annual 
costs  of  the  facility  furnishing  the  benefit, 
and  of  the  annual  operating  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  such  facility  (including  land 
rentals  and  similar  charges)  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  equitable,  and  where  appli- 
cable, the  Commission  shall  consider  any 
costs  Incurred  by  the  owners  of  the  water- 
control  facility  and  of  downstream  facili- 
ties for  energy  required  to  maintain  firm 
energy:  Provided,  I'hat  the  annual  charges 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  of  the  affected 
owners  as  have  ent<-red  into  and  are  parties 
to  a  valid  and  subsi(.Ung  agreement  or  agree- 
ments, subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  for  the  coordinated 
operation  of  their  respective  facilities,  reser- 
voirs, or  other  water-control  facilities  referred 
to  in  this  subeectlon. 

"(c)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  water 
control  facility  will  be  considered  to  have 
assured  the  owner  or  owners  of  a  hydro- 
electric facility  or  f.icilltles  that  It  will  rea- 
sonably coordinate  the  operaUons  of  lU  fa- 
cility within  the  moaning  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  if  such  owner  or  operator  files 
with  the  Commission  at  any  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  a  commitment 
commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing drawdown  period  of  the  water  control 
facility  Involved  and  extending  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  fl^e  years  to  operate  such 
facility  on  a  coordinated  basis  in  accordance 
With  subsection  (b);  and  on  the  filing  of 
such  commitment  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  binding  upon  aU  inter- 
ested parties,  as  of  the  date  of  such  filing 
unless  the  Commission  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  such  filing,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  disap- 
prove the  proposed  coordination:  provided 
further  that  such  commitment  may  be  ex- 
tended for  successive  periods  of  one  year  by 
written  notice  filed  with  the  Commission  at 
least  two  years  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
it  would  otherwise  expire. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  an  operator  of  a 
water  control  facility  so  operates  as  part  of 
a  coordination  operation  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
result   in    a   detriment    to   the   owner   of   a 


hydroelectric  facility,  the  Commission,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  shall  al- 
low to  the  owner  of  tlie  hydroelectric  fa- 
cility suffering  the  detriment  such  offset 
charges  assessed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  as  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  equitable,  which  offset  shaU  be 
charged  against  the  operator  of  the  water 
control  facility  and  such  charge  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  annual  charge  to  be  paid  to 
the' owner  of  the  water  control  facility  by 
the  owners  of  all  hydroelectric  facilities  in 
the  coordinated  operation.  In  the  event 
the  operator  of  a  water  control  facility  not 
operating  as  part  of  a  coordination  agree- 
ment or  plan  under  subsections  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  so  operates  as  to  unlawfully 
interfere  with  the  natural  fiow  of  the  river 
or  to  interfere  with  the  storage  releases  of  a 
water  control  facility  upstream  which  have 
been  released  in  accordance  with  a  coordi- 
nation agreement  or  coordinated  plan  pur- 
suant to  sutMection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  such  interference  results  in  a  detri- 
ment to  the  owner  of  a  downstream  hydro- 
electric facility,  the  Commission,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  shall  determine 
and  fix  a  reasonable  and  equitable  charge 
which  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  such 
hydroelectric  facility  by  the  owner  of  the 
water  control  facility  creating  the  detriment. 

"(e)  Annual  charges  under  subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  this  section  may  tie  readjusted 
by  the  Commission,  on  its  own  motion  or 
the  motion  of  any  interested  person  or  or- 
ganization and  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  at  any  time  that  changed  con- 
ditions may  so  warrant. 

"(f)  All  charges  collected  for  the  benefits 
provided  by  any  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  revenues  of  the  fa- 
cility providing  the  benefit  and  such  reve- 
nues shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
any  provisions  of  law  applicable  thereto. 

"(g)  All  parties  affected  by  any  determi- 
nation under  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of  this 
section  (except  any  agency  of  the  United 
States)  shall  bear  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
cost  to  tlTe  Commission  of  making  the  de- 
termination, and  all  stMh  parties  shall  pay 
their  share  of  such  cost,  as  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  fotfcredit  to  miscellaneous  receipts: 
Provided.  That  In  fixing  the  reasonable  share 
of  the  cost  each  party  is  required  to  pay  by 
this  subsection  (g),  the  Commission  shall 
apportion  the  total  cost  among  all  parties, 
including  Federal  agencies  affected,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  payment  into  the 
Treasury  Is  required  to  be  made  by  such  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

"(h)  Appropriations  or  other  funds  avail- 
able for  operation  of  the  facility  concerned 
shall  t>e  available  to  pay  the  annual  or  other 
charges  or  costs  that  may  be  assessed  against 
or  payable  by  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(l)  No  party  receiving  a  notice  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  required  to  pay  annual  charges  under 
this  section  for  benefits  received  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  or  be  required 
to  pay  annual  charges  under  this  section  for 
benefits  received  more  than  5  years  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  Commission  gives  no- 
tice to  such  party  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  or  (d)  hereof:  nor  shall  any  party  re- 
ceiving a  notice  under  subsection  (b)  or  (d) 
of  this  section  be  required  to  pay  to  any  non- 
Federal  Interest  annual  charges  under  this 
section  if  it  Is  paying  or  is  required  to  pay 
similar  charges  under  State  law." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C,  sec.  803(f)) 
and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  In  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed  and  the  foUowing  subsections  of  said 
section  10  are  redesignated  accordingly: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  act  shall  in  any  manner  affect  any 
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right  or  obligation  which  vested  or  accrued 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Murray  is  as  follows: 
Section -IT -Stcnow  Analysis  or  8.  1782 
For  clarity  the  changes  are  presented  by 
Federal  Power  Act  section  designations. 

SECTION    1    or  THE   BILL 

Section  31(a)  authorises  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  various  owners  of  water  con- 
trol facilities  and  hydroelectric  facilities 
when  there  is  a  benefit  that  is,  or  may  be. 
gained  by  operating  such  varloiu  facilities 
In  a  coordinated  manner.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  any  other  owners  of  such 
facilities  are  authorized  to  negotiate  such 
operating  agreements.  All  s\ich  agreements 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  subsection  authorizes  such  agree- 
ments to  regulate  reservoir  releases  and 
transfer,  exchange,  or  sell  energy  among  the 
parties  for  the  benefit  of  each  party.  The 
execution  and  approval  of  such  agreemenu 
would  excuse  the  parties  Irom  any  other 
obligation  to  pay  for  headwater  benefits  as 
required  by  later  sections  of  the  bill.  Such 
agreements  are  purely  voluntary  and  no  one 
can  be  bound  unless  they  agree  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  Such  an  agreement  would 
not  excuse  the  obligation  to  make  any  pay- 
ment called  for  under  the  present  section 
10(f)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  up  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill. 

(b)  This  subsection  establishes  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  only  in  the  event  that 
voluntary  agreements  as  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  cannot  be  negotUted.  Federal 
and  non-Federal  projecU  are  subject  to  iu 
terms. 

An  owner  or  operator  of  a  water  control 
facility  (typically,  a  reservoir)  may  declare 
his  intention  to  operate  his  reservoir  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  the  optimum  amount 
of  firm  energy  for  the  group  composed  of 
himself  and  mil  downstream  hydroelectric 
facilities.  The  procedure  for  declaring  such 
Intention  is  set  out  later  In  the  bill  and 
such  reservoir  owner  is  required  to  file  a  plan 
for  such  method  of  operation.  If  the  op- 
erating plan  Is  found  to  be  reasonable,  then 
each  downstream  beneficiary  becomes  ob- 
ligated to  pay  his  equlUble  portion  for  the 
benefiU  conferred  by  such  reservoir.  If  such 
reservoir  owner  does  not  submit  a  reason- 
able operating  plan  or  does  not  submit  any 
plan  at  all  to  operate  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  group,  then  such  resorvolr 
owner  is  not  entitled  to  any  payment  at  all 
for  headwater  beneflu. 

Once  a  plan  for  coordlnf.ted  operation  is 
found  to  be  reasonable  the  Commission  will 
determine  a  reasonable  and  equitable  an- 
nual charge  which  will  t)e  paid  to  the  reser- 
voir owner  and  will  also  apportion  such 
charge  among  all  beneficiaries  in  projxjrtion 
to  the  additional  amount  of  firm  energy  that 
each  beneficiary  can  produce  as  a  result  of 
the  coordinated  operation.  Tlie  amount  of 
such  annual  charge  to  be  i)ald  by  a  partic- 
ular beneficiary  is  further  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  l>enefiU  realized  by  such  fa- 
cility. Thus  the  total  amount  to  be  paid 
to  any  reaervolr  owner  is  limited  to  an  equit- 
able portion  of  the  fixed  cosU  and  operating 
costs  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  amount  that 
will  be  paid  by  a  particular  beneficiary  is 
limited  by  the  value  of  the  benefits  he  re- 
ceives. All  determinations  U)  be  made  by  ttoe 
Commission  w^ll  be  made  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing. 

The  subsection  seU  forth,  without  limi- 
tation, some  of  the  costs  fcn  equitable  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  included  in  compuUng 
the  annual  charge  to  be  paid  to  reservoU- 
owners.  The  costs  are  the  fixed  annual 
costa  of  the  reservoir,  the  annual  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  reservoir  (in- 
cluding land   renUls  and   similar   charges) 


and  costs  incurred  by  reservoir  owners  and 
downstream  owners  for  energy  which  they 
require  to  maintain  the  firm  energy  level  al- 
lowed by  the  coordination  plan. 

A  proviso  In  the  subsection  establishes 
rules  for  the  payment  of  headwater  benefits 
In  the  event  that  hydroelectric  facilities  In  a 
particular  river  basin  are  used  primarily  for 
peaking  service  or  secondary  energy  rather 
than  for  the  production  of  firm  energy.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  coordinated  operation 
will  not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  payment 
for  headwater  benefits:  on  the  contrary,  an 
equitable  charge  will  be  assessed,  based  on 
whatever  benefits  are  conferred. 

Taking  this  proviso  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  subsection.  It  means  as  follows: 
If  coordinated  operation  can  reasonably  pro- 
duce additional  firm  energy,  then  a  reservoir 
owner  must  operate  his  reservoir  in  coordina- 
tion with  downstream  plants  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  to  receive  any  payment  for 
headwater  benefits.  If  the  physical  circum- 
stances in  an  area  indicate  that  the  hydro- 
electric facilities  are  used  pnmarUy  for  a 
purpose  other  than  the  production  of  firm 
energy,  then  the  reservoir  owner  is  entitled 
to  equitable  pajrments  for  headwater  bene- 
fits without  the  necessity  of  coordinating  his 
operation  with  those  below  hlnr. 

The  subsection  defines  "firm  energy"  as 
that  term  is  used  in  the  bill.  The  subsection 
provides  that  payments  required  by  the  bill 
may.  by  agreement  of  the  affected  owners, 
be  paid  in  power,  energy,  money,  or  in  any 
combination  of  those  media. 

(c)   This  subsection  sets  forth  the  proce- 
dure for  establishing  a  coordination  plan  un- 
der subsection  (b)   if  negotiations  for  a  vol- 
untary agreement  under  subsection  (a)  have 
failed.     In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  any 
payment  under  subsection    (b)    a  reservoir 
owner  or  operator  must  file  a  commitment  to 
operate  his  storage  facility  on  a  coordinated 
basis    with    all    facilities   downstream    from 
him.     The  commitment  must  t>e  filed  with 
the  Commission  prior  to  the  commencement 
of   the  storage  control  period  of  the  water 
control   facility   Involved   and   it   must   com- 
mit the  reservoir  owner  to  so  operate  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  5  years.     Anyone  af- 
fected by  the  coordinated  commitment  may 
object  to  such  a  commitment.    Affected  par- 
ties will  be  entitled  to  argue,  among  other 
things,  that  the  area  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
coordination  for  firm  power  production  and 
Is  thus  within  the  first  proviso  of  subsection 
(b)  or  that  the  coordination  plan  to  which 
the  reservoir  owner  seeks  to  commit  himself, 
is  unreasonable  In  one  or  more  particulars. 
If  the  Commission  does  not  disapprove  the 
proposed  coordination  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  filing  the  commitment,  the  reser- 
voir owner   will   have  satisfied   the  require- 
ment  for   assurance   to  downstream   owners 
as  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) .     The  reservoir 
owner   will    thus   have   qualified    himself    to 
receive  payments  for  headwater  benefits  and 
will  have  obligated  himself  to  operate  on  a 
coordinated   basis   In   order   to    produce   the 
optimum  amount  of  firm  energy  that  can  be 
produced    by   the    group   composed   of    the 
reservoir  owner  and  all  downstream  owners, 
(d)   This   subsection   Is  composed   of   two 
separate   matters,   each  described   in   a  sen- 
tence.   The  first  sentences  relates  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  owner  of  a  facility  Is  a  party 
to,  and  bound  by,  a  coordination  plan  under 
subsection  (b) .     If  such  a  facility  is  operated 
in  a  manner  which  results  in  a  detriment  to 
any  other  facility   within  the  coordination 
plan,   then   the   Commission   shall   allow   to 
the  Injured  owner,  an  equitable  offset  against 
the  charges  assessed  to  him  under  subsection 
(b)   and  the  Commission  shall  include  such 
offset  in  computing  the  annual  charge  to  be 
paid  to  the  reservoir  owner  and  apportioned 
among  downstream  parties. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  subsection  re- 
lates to  a  water  control  facility  which  U  not 
part  of   a  coordination  agreement   or   plan 


under  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  If  such  an 
owner  operates  his  facility  so  as  unlawfully 
to  Interfere  with  the  nattu-al  flow  of  the 
river  or  to  interfere  with  storage  releases 
which  have  been  released  from  upstream  in 
accordance  with  a  coordination  agreement 
or  plan  and  if  such  interference  results  in  a 
detriment  to  a  downstream  facility,  the  Com- 
mission, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  will  fix  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
charge  to  be  paid  to  the  Injiued  party  by 
the  owner  creating  the  injury.  This  jx)rtlon 
of  subsection  (d)  allows  the  Commission  to 
determine  and  assess  damages  caused  by 
interference  with  coordinated  operation  or 
with    natural   stream   flow. 

(e)  This  subsection  provides  that  charges 
which  are  established  by  the  Commlaelon 
may  be  readjusted  by  the  Commission  on  its 
own  motion  or  the  motion  of  any  Interested 
party  at  any  time  that  changed  conditions 
so  warrant.  Notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  are  required  for  any  such  readjust- 
ment. 

(f)  Subsection  (f)  provides  that  sums  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  under  this  bill 
will  be  revenues  of  the  facility  providing  the 
benefit  and  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
all    applicable    provisions   of    law. 

(g)  This  subsection  states  that  all  affected 
parties  shall  pay  their  reasonable  share  of 
the  Commission's  costs  in  making  Its  deter- 
minations and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of 
such  costs  will  be  allocated  to  the  United 
States  if  it  be  an  affected  party  although 
no  cash  need  be  paid  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

(h)  Subsection  (h)  provides  that  appro- 
priations or  other  funds  which  are  avail- 
able for  the  operation  of  any  affected  Fed- 
eral facility  shall  be  available  to  pay  such 
costs  or  charges  as  may  be  assessed  against 
the  United  States. 

(1)  This  subsection  states  that  no  party 
will  be  required  to  pay  annual  charges  un- 
der section  31  of  the  bill  for  benefiu  received 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  section. 
Also,  no  one  would  be  required  to  pay  such 
charges  under  section  31  for  benefits  re- 
ceived more  than  5  years  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  Commission  gives  notice  to  a 
party  under  subsections  (b)  or  (d).  Thus, 
the  provisions  of  section  31  do  not  operate 
retroactively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mission and  reservoir  owners  arc  encouraged 
to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  In  making  the 
necessary  determinations  under  the  bill  be- 
cause assessments  will  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  not  more  than  5  years  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  Commission  insUtutes  ite  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that  a  party 
Is  excused  from  paying  annual  charges  to 
any  non-Federal  interest  if  they  are  already 
required  to  pay  similar  charges  under  State 
law.  This  provision  Is  Intended  to  prevent 
double  assessments  against  owners,  particu- 
larly in  Wisconsin,  who  are  already  subjected 
to  charges  for  improvements  maintained  by 
the  State. 

SECTION    s 

Section  2  of  the  bill  repeals  subsection  (f) 
of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
includes  a  general  repealer  of  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  which  may  be  in  conflict  with 
the  bill.  However,  the  secUon  also  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  excuse  or 
otherwise  affect  any  obligation  which  may 
have  accrued  under  section  10(f)  or  in  any 
other  manner  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  law.  Any  obligation  which,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  law.  has  been 
assessed  or  Is  awaiting  computation  and  as- 
sessment under  prior  law  remains  collectible. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT 

Mr.    PPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
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bill  to  amend  the  Tederal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

This  bill  Includes  a  number  of  changes 
which  have  been  recommended  by  those 
interested  in  the  credit  union  movement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  these  proF>osed  changes  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.1786)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

Summary  or  Chances  Proposed  in  Federal 
CRKDtr  Union  Act 

This  bill  would: 

I.  Provide  for  the  chartering  of  Pederal 
central  credit  unions  with  a  field  of  member- 
ship of  Federal  and  State  chartered  credit 
unions,  and  directors  and  committee  mem- 
bers of  such  credit  unions  within  a  well- 
defined  geographical  area. 

a.  Increase  loan  maturity  limit  from  3  to 
5  years. 

3.  Increase  signature  loan  limit  from  $400 
to  91.000. 

4.  Permit  appointment  by  the  credit  com- 
mittee of  one  or  more  loan  ofRceri  to  approve 
loans  up  to  the  unsecured  limit,  or  In  excess 
of  such  limit  If  the  excess  Is  fully  seciu-ed  by 
unpledged  shares. 

5.  Permit  loans  to  directors  and  conunlttee 
members  up  to  the  amount  of  their  share- 
holdings In  the  credit  tmlon  plus  the  total 
unencumbered  and  unpledged  shareholdings 
In  the  credit  union  of  any  member  pledged 
as  security  for  the  obligation  of  such  director 
or  committee  member. 

6.  Permit  Investment  by  Federal  credit 
unions  in  the  shares  of  central  credit  unions. 

7.  Permit  the  charging  of  a  reasonable  fee 
for  the  cashing  or  selling  of  checks. 

8.  Provide  for  appointment  of  the  super- 
visory committee  by  the  president,  one  of 
whom  may  be  a  director  other  than  the 
treasurer;  such  appointment  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  the  board. 

9.  Provide  for  one  or  more  vice  presidents. 

10.  Change  position  called  "clerk"  to  that 
of  "secretary." 

II.  Prohibit  compensation  to  any  director, 
committee  member  or  officer  other  than  the 
treasurer  for  services  rendered  as  such. 

12.  Permit  appointment  by  the  board  of  a 
membership  chairman  to  act  upon  applica- 
tions for  membership  within  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  board. 

13.  Authorize  board  to  compensate  neces- 
sary clerical  and  auditing  assistance  (re- 
quested by  the  supervisory  committee)  and 
loan  officers  (appointed  by  the  credit  com- 
mittee). 

14.  Provide  for  declaration  of  dividends 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

19.  Permit  annual  or  semiannual  dividends 
as  the  bylaws  of  each  credit  union  may  pro- 
vide. 

10.  Provide  for  review  of  an  expulsion  of  a 
credit  union  member  (if  requested  by  such 
member)  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.* 

17.  Permit  dividend  credit  for  a  month  on 
shares  which  are  or  become  fully  paid  up 
during  the  first  5  days  of  that  month. 

18.  Permit  allocation  of  space  in  Federal 
buildings  to  credit  unions  having  a  mem- 
bership composed  at  least  05  percent  of  per- 
sons who  are  either  presently   Federal  em- 


ployees or  are  retired  employees  and  members 
of  their  families. 

19.  Expand  act  to  apply  to  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  several 
Territories  and  the  several  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

20.  Include  provision  for  conversion  from 
Federal  to  State  charter  and  vice  versa. 

21.  Include  Bureau  of  Pederal  Credit 
Unions  under  provisions  of  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

22.  Kteke  robbery  of  a  Federal  credit  union 
a  crime  under  Federal  statute. 

23.  Modify  various  sections  of  the  act  for 
the  purposes  of  modernization  and  clarlflca- 
tlon.  without  making  substantive  changes.' 


•Not  included  in  H.R.  5777  and  Identical 
bills. 


WORLD    PEACE    THROUGH    WORLX) 
LAW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Humphrey.  Carroll.  Church, 
jAViTs.  Kefauver,  Kennedy.  McGee, 
Morse,  Moss,  Neubercer,  Proxmire, 
Symington.  Gruening,  and  myself.  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  referral,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  world  peace  through  world  law: 

Identical  concurrent  resolutions  are 
being  submitted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  by  Representative 
Charles  O.  Porter,  of  Oregon,  and  a 
substantial  number  of  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  share  my  concern,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  who  are  cospon- 
soring  this  concurrent  resolution,  with 
the  problem  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
world  peace  through  world  law  before  the 
delicate  balance  of  terror  is  shattered 
and  we  And  ourselves  embarked  on  world 
war  in  and  the  destruction  of  Western 
civilization. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
more  vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  by 
our  Government  and,  indeed,  by  all  the 
governments  of  the  free  Western  World 
and  of  the  uncommitted  world  as  well, 
to  making  a  start  towards  substituting 
world  law  for  the  present  reliance  on 
armed  force  which  endangers  world 
peace.  This  movement  has  been  sup- 
ported in  part,  at  least,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  has  received  the  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of 
many  other  civic  organizations. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  urge  the  executive  arm  of 
our  Government  to  move  forward  at  a 
high  level  with  steps  intended  to  put  the 
United  States  firmly  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  world  peace  through  world  law. 
It  is  clear  that  pious  resolutions  will  not 
do  the  job.  The  practical  way  to  ad- 
vance this  cause  is  through  appropriate 
changes  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  States  supported  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1955  calling  for  a  "general  conference  to 
review  the  charter  at  an  appropriate 
time."  A  U.N.  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments will  meet  in  the  summer  of  1959 


to  determine  whether  to  recommend  to 
the  fall  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly that  a  charter  review  confer- 
ence be  convened. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  former 
leadership  in  the  State  Department  was 
giving  no  special  consideration  to  the 
substantive  issues  of  charter  review  and 
was  planning  to  take  a  position  against 
the  calling  of  a  review  conference  at  the 
coming  meeting  on  the  U.N.  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 

This  matter  has  already  been  held  in 
abeyance  for  too  long  without  construc- 
tive action.  We  must  not  let  pass  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  Committee  to  be  held  this  sum- 
mer to  bring  about  a  start  toward  the 
development  of  a  system  of  world  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  position  in  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements  for  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  cliarter  should 
be  that  the  Committee  recommends  to 
the  next  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly that  a  charter  review  conference 
be  held  within  1  year  following  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee.  The  concurrent 
resolution  further  requests  the  President 
to  Initiate  high  level  studies  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  to  de- 
termine what  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  chai-ters  of  other  international  or- 
ganizations to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  through  the  development  of  en- 
forcible  world  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  this  is  a 
field  in  which  Congress  can  and  should 
take  the  initiative.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  new  leadership  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  look  with  favor  on  this  move. 
For  that  reason  I  submit  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  which  I  have  referred:  and 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
concurrent  resolution  lie  on  the  desk  for 
a  period  of  1  week  in  order  that  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  in  accord 
with  our  position  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  as  cosfKjnsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  table  1  week,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res. 
25 ).  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  ffor  himself 
and  other  Senators ) .  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  la  to  achieve  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace:  and 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  such  peace  with- 
out the  development  of  enforceable  world 
law:  and 

Whereas  peace  does  not  rest  on  law  today 
but  on  the  delicate  balance  of  terror  of  armed 
force:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  other  In- 
ternational organizations  constitute  an  Im- 
portant influence  for  peace  and  need  to  be 
strengthened  to  achieve  the  rule  of  law  In 
International  relations:   and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  tenth  session  resolved  that  "* 
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general    conference    to   review    the   Charter 
Ehail  be  held  at  an  appropriate  time";  and 

'  appointed  a  "committee  consisting  of  all  the 
niembers  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  General, 
the  question  of  fixing  a  time  and  place  for 
the  conference,  and  Its  organization  and  pro- 
cpdures;"  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  twelfth  session   resolved   "to 

''  keep  In  being  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments" for  a  c  inference  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  Charter.  •  •  •  and  to  request 
the  Conunlttee  to  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  General  Assembly  not  later 
than  at  Its  fourteenth  session;"  and 

Whereas  the  said  Committee  Is  scheduled  to 
meet  In  the  summer  of  i9fi9  in  advance  of 
the  fourteenth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  be  convened  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember of  iWfl:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolx>^  by  the  Senate  (the  Houxe  of 
Representatives  xroncurring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
position  at  the  forthcominf;  meeting  of  the 
ComnUttee  on  Arrangement*  for  a  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  re\lewlng  tlie  Charier, 
should  be  that  the  Committee  recommends 
to  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  a  charter  re- 
view conference  be  held  within  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  requested 
to  Initiate  high-level  studies  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Charier 
of  the  United  Nations,  ar.d  the  charters 
«>f  other  interiu»tlonal  organL^.atlons  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party,  to  promote  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  through  the  develop- 
ment of  enforceable  world  law.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  further  requested  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representn-lves,  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  approval  of  thl.s 
resolution,  the  results  of  such  studies. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. irrC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   CLARK: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Stmincton 
before  Democratic  City  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  on  April  21,  1959. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Yabborouch 
at  the  Texas  Classroom  Teachers  Association 
annual  convention  banquet,  Dallas,  Tex.. 
April  18.  1959. 


LABOR -MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959 — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  tS.  1555  >  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administrative 
piactices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  m  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  pui'poses.  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  STRASBOURG 
CONFERENCE— REFERENCE  OP 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No  196.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23, 
authorizing  participation  in  the  Stras- 
bourg Conference,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  considei-atlon.  This  request  Is  made 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  rendered  by 
the  parliamentarian. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  LEWIS  W.  DOUGLAS  AND 
MARK  A.  MAY  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nominations 
of  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  of  Arizona,  and 
Mark  A.  May.  of  Connecticut,  both  re- 
appointments, to  be  members  of  the 
U.S.  Advi.sory  Commission  on  Infonna- 
tion  for  terms  expiring  January  27,  1962. 
and  until  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days.  

BRISIXJL       BAY        ( ALASKA  >        RED 
SALMON  INDUSTRY 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  gravely  concerned, 
as  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  should 
be,  with  the  threatened  extinction  of 
the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  fishery.  This 
has  been  the  greatest  red  salmon  fishCT 
in  the  world.  It  has  provided  food  for 
many:  employment  for  thousands;  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested. 

In  1952  we  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Canada  and  Japan.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  Japan  agreed  not  to  fish  for 
salmon  east  of  a  designated  line.  So  far 
as  can  be  determined,  the  Japanese  have 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  treaty  provi- 
sions in  that  respect. 

Little  was  known  then  ai>out  the  mi- 
grating habits  of  these  salmon,  but  the 
considered  judgment  of  American  fishery 
scientists  was  that  very  few  Alaska- 
spawned  salmon  would  be  found  west  of 
the  treaty  line.  This  proved  to  be  an 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Year  after  year  since  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  evidence  available,  the 
Japanese  have  been  taking  millions  of 
salmon  which  were  spawned  in  Alaska 
streams  entering  Bristol  Bay.  Many  of 
these  fish  were  immature. 

The  Japanese  use  nets  which  are 
strung  out  for  miles.  These  nets,  being  of 
much  finer  mesh  than  Americans  are 
permitted  to  use  in  their  shore -based 
fishery,  catch  fish  of  all  sizes.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  permitted  to  fish  for  salmon 
on  the  high  seas.  The  result  of  all  this 
has  been  a  steadily  diminishing  pack  of 


salmon  in  Bristol  Bay.    This  has  dealt 
a  blow  to  investment  capital. 

More  importantly,  it  has  put  fisher- 
men and  cannery  workers  out  of  employ- 
ment. Virtually  the  entire  population 
of  Bristol  Bay  is  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  up>on  fishing  operations  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Three  times  in  recent 
years  President  Eisenhower  has  been 
forced  to  declare  Bristol  Bay  a  disaster 
area. 

The  treaty  contains  provisions  for  re- 
designating the  fishing  boundary.  But 
unanimity  is  required  to  make  any 
change,  and  the  Japanese  have  refused 
to  agree  to  this  urgently  needed  revision. 
Now  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  Seaton 
has  stated  that,  in  the  interests  of  con- 
servation, he  will  be  required  to  close 
Bristol  Bay  to  commercial  fishing  in  1959. 
Perhaps  even  today  Secretary  Seaton  will 
announce  the  regulations  closing  the  bay 
to  all  American  fishing. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  devastating. 
Thousands  of  Alaskans  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  will  have  no  other  work 
to  turn  to.  And  other  American  citizens 
who  customarily  have  gone  to  Bristol  Bay 
from  other  States  for  the  fishing  season 
will  likewise  be  denied  employment. 

Inevitably,  conservation  measures  of 
this  type  will  fail.  All  they  will  insure  is 
another  season,  or  a  few  more  seasons,  of 
fishing  for  the  Japanese  on  the  high  seas. 
Then  all  of  the  salmon  will  be  gone. 
There  will  be  no  more.  The  greatest  red 
salmon  fishery  in  the  world  will  have 
been  destroyed  by  man. 

This  need  not  happen.  It  can  be 
avoided.  It  can  be  prevented  by  prompt 
action  now. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Anchorage.  Alaska.  Daily  News,  it 
was  suggested  that  'only  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself  can  save  the  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  from  extinction."  With  that 
conclusion  I  agree. 

We  of  the  Alaska  congressional  dele- 
gation, Joined  by  like-minded  conserva- 
tionists in  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
coast  particularly,  have  urged  time  and 
time  again  that  negotiations  be  con- 
ducted promptly  on  the  highest  level. 
This  resource  must  be  saved. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  referred  to 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Only  Highest  Authoritt  Can  Save  Bkistol 
Bat 
The  closure  of  Bristol  Bay  to  fishing  indi- 
cates that  the  American  State  Department 
has  waited  too  lojjg  and  has  done  too  little 
to  get  at  the  source  of  the  trouble  there.  It 
is  now  perfectly  obvious  that  the  high  seas 
fishing  by  the  Japanese  has  done  more  harm 
than  all  the  Bering  Sea  Inshore  fishermen, 
than  all  the  seals,  sea  lions,  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  salmon  In  50  years. 

Prior  to  1953.  when  the  Japanese  high  seas 
fishing  fleet,  under  protection  of  the  peace 
treaty,  expanded  Its  encroachment  to  the 
waterijust  off  BrUtol  Bay  about  4.000  Ameri- 
can fShermen  and  allied  workers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Bristol  Bay  fishing  industry 
each  season. 

Prtor  to  the  Japanese  entry  Into  the  North 
Pacific  the  10-year  average  fish  p«ck  In  the 
bay  area  was  917.000  cases.  These  would  be 
worth  MO  million  on  today's  market.     Even 
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the  curtailed  pack  of  1058  amounted  to 
433.000  cases. 

The  1959  pack  will  be  uero. 

Meanwhile,  our  nice  friends  across  the  Pa- 
cific packed  1,061.307  cases  In  1967,  which 
was  worth  $37  million. 

And  here  Is  an  Interesting  sicjellght  on  the 
Japanese  pack.  According  to  our  scientists 
the  Japanese  caught  19,822.000  salmon  to  put 
up  that  size  pack.  By  American  standards 
this  niunber  of  fish  should  have  produced 
over  1.650,000  cases,  indicating  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Japanese  are  not  only  catch- 
ing our  salmon,  but  subjecting  the  runs  to 
terrific  waste  by  using  Immature  fish. 

Thus  the  Japanese  are  not  only  catching 
the  salmon  that  rightfully  belong  to  us  but 
are  Jeopardizing  the  perpetuation  of  the  en- 
tire species  of  Pacific  red  salmon.  Someday 
there  will  be  none. 

Legislation  to  place  huge  tarlfTs  against 
Japanese  caught  salmon  Is  not  the  answer. 

The  answer  lies  In  reopening  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  at  the  highest  level  In 
Washington. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  New  England  Fish 
Co.  of  Seattle  points  this  out  very  succinctly 
In  a  paragraph  In  which  It  Is  asked : 

"Is  our  status  with  our  friends  among  the 
free  nations  such  that  we  cannot  settle  a 
matter  such  as  this  on  a  basis  that  would 
carry  out  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Inter- 
national convention  for  high  seas  fisheries 
for  the  north  Pacific  Ocean?  The  Japanese 
action  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  spirit 
and  intent." 

This  Is  too  true. 

Only  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  can 
save  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  from  ex- 
tinction. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  ALASKA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  will  remember  the  very 
effective  testimony  given  on  several  oc- 
casions in  favor  of  statehood  before 
committees  on  either  side  of  the  Capitol 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Hermann,  of  Juneau. 
Mrs.  Hermann  was  as  effective  a  witness 
for  statehood  as  ever  came  down  from 
Alaska,  and  she  was  the  star  whenever 
she  took  the  witness  chair. 

Mrs.  Hermann,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
women  attorneys  in  Alaska,  has  been 
writing  a  column  for  several  Alaska 
newspapers  describing  the  activities  of 
the  first  Alaska  State  Legislature,  which 
adjourned  only  last  week. 

In  a  column  which  was  printed  in  the 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Dally  News-Miner 
for  April  20.  Mrs.  Hermann  evaluated 
the  accomplishments  and  failures  of  this 
first  session.  She  found  it,  on  balance, 
to  be  a  highly  productive  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  immediately  following 
my  remarks,  Mrs.  Hermann's  postsession 
column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highlighting  the  Legislature 

Time  to  evaluate ! 

Time  to  evalute.  Was  it  a  good  legisla- 
ture? 

On  the  whole,  yes.  We  found  the  manner 
In  which  much  of  the  business  was  done.  In 
wide  variance  from  the  traditional  demo- 
cratic processes. 

But  the  results  cannot  be  gainsaid.  These 
achievements  stand  out  as  tributes  to  a  Job 
well  done: 

1.  It  passed  a  reorganization  bill  setting 
up  the  executive  department  of  state  gov- 


ernment. This  was  a  stupendous  task.  No 
such  responsibility  ever  before  confronted 
any  first  State  legislature.  It  was  accom- 
plished In  spite  of  almost  overwhelming 
pressures  from  established  agencies,  boards, 
and  commissions.  The  vote  for  the  legisla- 
tion was  almost  unanimous.  By  this  action 
the  first  State  legislature  rightly  takes  Its 
place  with  the  delegates  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  who  wrote  and  agreed  up- 
on the  executive  section.  In  a  true  sense 
the  legislators  too  are  the  founding  fathers 
of  the  49th  State. 

2.  It  passed  legislation  setting  up  a  Judi- 
ciary system  for  the  new  State  that  may  well 
become  the  model  for  the  other  48  States  of 
the  country.  A  few  other  States  have  es- 
tablished similar  Judicial  systems.  It  was 
left  to  the  newest  State  to  establish  what 
political  scientists  and  government  experts 
have  pronounced  the  best  State  court  system 
of  them  all.  In  this  achievement  also  Is 
implemented  the  system  set  up  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

3.  It  set  up  a  balanced  budget  for  the  first 
year  of  statehood.  We  could  be  wrong  but 
we  do  not  believe  another  State  In  the  Union 
has  a  balanced  budget.  Furthermore.  Alas- 
ka's budget  was  balanced  without  decreasing 
the  essential  services  that  her  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

4.  It  levied  no  new  taxes.  We  take  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  In  saying.  "I  told  you  so,"  on 
that  one. 

Before  a  half  dozen  congressional  com- 
mittees, dozens  of  civic  organizations  and 
everyone  we  could  get  to  listen,  we  have 
again  and  again  asserted  that  statehood 
could  be  financed  within  the  framework 
of  the  tax  structure  we  had  as  a  territory. 
It  has  been  done  for  this  first  year  of  state- 
hood. 

On  the  basis  of  these  four  accompllsh- 
menU  alone  the  first  State  legislature  Is  en- 
titled to  take  a  bow.  It  faced  up  to  a  stu- 
pendous responsibility.  It  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  that  responsibility.  It  had  prob- 
lems that  could  not  be  foreseen.  A  sick  Gov- 
ernor, a  demanding  public,  some  Internal 
strife  and  lack  of  liaison  between  the  two 
houses.  There  was  lack  of  experienced  mem- 
bers In  the  house.  Only  9  out  of  40  mem- 
bers had  had  previous  legislative  experience. 
The  other  31  had  to  learn  from  the  ground 
up.  The  important  fact  Is  that  they  did 
learn.  In  time  to  be  an  elTectlve  force  In  the 
legislature.  They  will  do  better  when  they 
come  back  next  January. 

It  would  be  folly  to  claim  perfection  for 
the  legislature.  It  made  many  mistakes. 
We  have  previously  pointed  these  out.  We 
deplored  Its  tendency  toward  extravagant 
salaries.  We  regretted  its  subservience  to 
labor  lobbyists — or  any  lobbyisU.  We  think 
too  much  legislating  was  done  by  caucus. 
We  feel  too  much  reliance  was  placed  on 
committee  reports.  We  felt  greater  thought 
should  have  been  given  by  the  rank-and-file 
membership  to  such  measures  as  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill.  The  casual  way  in 
which  almost  30  million  dollars  of  taxpayer 
money  was  appropriated,  we  found  actually 
shocking.  If  there  was  a  treasury  watchdog 
he  slept  In  his  kennel  throughout  the  ses- 
sion. 

We  did  not  like  some  of  the  bills  which 
were  enacted  into  law.  We  foresee  ob- 
stacles to  Alaska's  development  In  the  new 
ESC  bin — a  measure  on  which  labor  lobbyists 
really  cracked  the  whip.  But  we  balance 
against  this  the  fact  that  very  generally 
the  legislature  stood  firm  against  the  pres- 
sure of  lobbying  by  industry,  by  fishermen 
and  sportsmen's  organizations  and  by  the 
biggest  and  most  amateurish  lobby  of  all, 
the  education  lobby. 

And  so  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  we 
find  that  when  all  the  tangible  results  are 
added  up.  It  was  a  good  legislature.  Its  er- 
rors In  Judgment  can  be  corrected  at  subse- 
quent sessions.  The  things  It  left  undone 
can  be  done  next  January,  but  It  has  given 


Alaska  a  Arm  basis  on  which  to  start  state- 
hood. 

And    for   that,    we    believe,   history    will 
accord  It  due  acclaim. 


SENATOR  WILEY  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  22.  1959,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  there  appears  an  article 
written  by  Courtney  Sheldon,  entitled 
"A  Senatorial  View  of  Foreign  Policy." 
It  is  the  result  of  a  Capital  interview 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator,  whether 
he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  has 
been  more  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy — 
whether  the  administration  was  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican — than  has  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  minority  side,  the  senior  SenaU  .* 
from  Wisconsin.  The  Senator,  who  at 
one  time  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  control  of  this  body, 
has.  in  my  opinion,  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  late,  great  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  of  Michigan.  He  has  been 
consistent  and  constructive;  and,  be- 
cause of  the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  to  a  bipartisan,  or,  if  you  will,  a 
nonpartisan,  view  on  foreign  pwllcy,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  be  printed  ^at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

A  ScNATOBiAL  View  or  FoarJCN  Policy 
(By  Courtney  Sheldon) 

Washinctoh. — Senator  Alcxandek  Wiley. 
of  Wisconsin,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
powerful  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  a  long-time  supporter  of  Interna- 
tionalist foreign  policy: 

Observes  that  'Recent  events  seem  to  In- 
dicate things  are  not  going  so  well  between 
Mao  and  Khrushchev;  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
using  the  recent  Tibet  episode  as  a  basis 
for  informing  some  of  Its  people  lying  close 
to  China  that  this  Is  what  could  happen 
to  them  one  of  these  days." 

Can  "visualize  a  summit  conference  where 
the  sky  U  the  limit.  •  *  *  We  could  take 
the  offensive  and  ask  Russia  to  give  up  Its 
so-called  colonies.  *  *  *  It  might  have  some 
resounding  effects." 

This  Is  how  the  veteran  mldwestern  Sen- 
ator with  an  Impressive  accumulation  of 
political  know-how.  and  a  record  of  loyalty 
to  President  Elsenhower's  internationalist 
foreign  policy,  made  his  points  In  an  inter- 
view In  his  Senate  office: 

"With  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dulles,  does 
It  look  to  you.  Senator  Wilkt,  as  If  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  will  be  any  more  active 
In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy?" 

"I  think  events  since  Mr.  Dulles'  sickness 
Indicate  clearly  that  the  President  is  taking 
a  larger  and.  let  us  say.  a  broader  view  of 
his  activities  and  Is  relying  more  on  his  own 
ability  to  handle  these  problems." 

"Apparently  Mr.  Dulles  didn't  rely  as  much 
on  the  State  E>epartment  staff  as  other  Sec- 
retaries have  and  presumably  as  much  as 
Mr.  Herter  will.  Is  this.  In  your  opinion, 
going  to  result  In  some  modiflcatlon  in  for- 
eign policy?" 

"I'm  satisfied  that  we  will  continue  pur- 
suing our  basic  objectives.  Now,  whether 
there  will   be  modification  in  details,  that 
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will  depend  not  so  much  on  our  approach 
••  upon  the  approach  of  the  fellow  whom 
we  are  dealing  with — for  Instance,  Khru- 
shchev. What's  going  to  be  his  attitude  at 
these  conferences  that  come  up?" 

•'On  the  Immediate  crisis  in  Berlin,  do  you 
favor  standing  firmly  by  the  status  quo,  or 
do  you  think  that  some  change  in  policy  is  in 
order?" 

"Well,  again  It  Is  a  question  of  what  can  be 
arrived  at.  It  Un't  for  me  to  tell  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  what  It 
should  do. 

"The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that 
Berlin  Is  just  an  incident  in  this  troubled 
world.  While  we  are  thinking  about  Berlin 
the  Kremlin  is  over  there  taking  over  Iraq 
and  penetrating  Africa.  Every  day  they  are 
having  young  Africans  shunted  up  to  Moscow 
and  infUtratlng  them  with  their  Communist 
Marxist  concepu." 

"Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  stirred 
up  the  Berlin  crisis  at  this  particular  time?" 

"Well,  there  are  two  explanations.  First, 
there  is  the  old  philosophy  that  when  you  are 
having  trouble  at  home  you  stir  up  things 
abroad.  That's  been  the  practice  of  dicta- 
tors. 

"The  other  la  that  he  is.  of  course,  con- 
scious of  history.  Russia  has  been  Invaded 
and  they  can't  forget  what  Hitler  did  to 
them.  We  cant  overlook  what  you  call  the 
human  factors,  the  hates,  the  distriists  of 
people.  And.  of  course,  there  has  been  and 
win  continue  to  be  the  economic  factors 
where  there  la  the  race  for  markeU." 

"Generally  speaking,  what  about  the 
advlsablUty  of  summit  conferences?" 

"There  is  always  a  possibility  that  light- 
ning will  strike  Khrushchev — by  that  I  mean 
that  reason.  Judgment,  might  enter  Into  his 
thinking. 

"On  the  other  hand  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  conclusions  of  those  who  analyze 
such  things  that  when  the  Russians  say 
they  are  going  to  take  over  the  world,  that 
the  Marxist  philosophy  la  going  to  become 
the  dominant  basis  for  world  thinking,  every 
step  they  take  is  part  of  a  long-planned 
campaign." 

"On  the  question  of  a  summit  conference, 
would  you  favor  holding  one  with  a  wide- 
open  agenda,  if  necessary,  or  would  you  re- 
quire that  we  wait  until  the  foreign  ministers 
found  enough  common  ground  to  Indicate 
there  would  be  definite  agreements  coming 
from  a  summit  meeting?" 

"That  is  a  function  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. I  can  visualize  a  summit  con- 
ference where  the  sky  U  the  limit.  In  such 
a  setting  we  could  take  the  offensive  and 
ask  Russia  to  give  up  Its  so-called  colonies, 
the  countries  It  has  taken  over.  In  other 
words,  we  could  have  a  three-ring  circus 
on  practically  every  subject.  It  might  have 
some  resounding  effects  In  the  world." 

"Now.  do  you  think  there  Is  any  merit  in 
tlie  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, yourself  as  the  senior  Republican  and 
Senator  Ftn.BBicHT  as  the  chairman,  being 
part  of  any  sunmlt  delegation?" 

"Well,  m  the  history  of  this  country, 
there  have  been  two  lines  of  thought  on 
that  subject.  The  one  U  that  when  it  is 
an  executive  function,  the  executive  should 
handle  It.  The  other  is  that  because  thU 
situation  is  so  tremendously  significant  and 
involves  the  weUare  of  175  million  people  It 
would  be  well  to  have  some  observers  along, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  or  advisers, 
such  as  you  have  mentioned." 

"Have  there  been  any  feelers  from  the  ad- 
ministration along  this  line?" 

"I  know  of  none." 

"It  doesnt  appear  tliat  Congress  will  go 
along  with  the  President  In  full  on  the  mu- 
tual security  program.  Does  it  look  that 
way  to  you?" 

"No.  I  cant  say  tl»at.  There*  considerable 
cllragreement    on    military    Hems.      B.u,    In 


my  Judgment,  the  amount  spent  on  military 
aid  Is  the  most  essential  part  of  that  pro- 
gram to  keep   the   balloon   from  going   up. 

"There  are  those  who  want  to  put  every- 
thing into  economic  aid.  Well,  eco- 
nomic aid,  or  if  you  want  to  call  it  something 
else,  is  all  right,  but  when  a  person  is  siclc 
you  had  better  diagnose  his  situation.  Tou 
want  to  see  Just  what  Is  needed  and  not 
generalize  the  picture." 

•How  serious  do  you  regard  the  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  Middle  East,  principally 
in  Iraq?" 

"The  taking  of  Iraq  is  a  very,  very  serious 
thing.  What  the  Kremlin  wants  is  the  oil 
In  the  Mideast.  It  wants  also  a  land  route 
to  Africa.  Fortunately  Nasser  has  got  his 
dander  up  and  maybe  he  will  stand  as  a  bar- 
rier In  part." 

"Finally,  on  the  Far  East,  do  you  favor 
more  or  less  sitting  tight  on  our  present 
policy  there,  or  do  you  feel  that  there  might 
be  something  done  now  while  there  Is  a  lull 
on  the  Quemoy-Matsu  front,  so  the  same 
problem  won't  arise  again?" 

"I  dout  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
Eastern  picture  that  indicates  there  Is  a  so- 
lution to  that  problem.  What  has  happened 
In  Tibet  clearly  put  Mao  Tse-tung  In  the 
doghouse  with  a  lot  of  people  who  hereto- 
fore thought  China  should  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  situation  there  is 
serious  and  we  can  expect  anytime  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  happened  In  Matsu  and  Que- 
moy.  --_ 

"But,  recent  events  seem  to  indicate  tliinga 
are  not  going  so  well  between  Mao  and 
Khrushchev;  that  the  Kremlin  is  using  the 
recent  Tibet  episode  as  a  basis  for  inform- 
ing some  of  lU  people  lying  close  to  China 
that  this  Is  what  could  happen  to  them  one 
of  these  days.    There  is  lots  of  land  there. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  part  of 
it  now  occupied  by  the  Russians  was  at  one 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese  people; 
that  several  centuries  ago  they  were  pushed 
out  by  the  Muscovites." 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND   DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP   1959 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
labor  reform  bill,  I  have  been  introduc- 
ing into  the  Record  various  editorials 
and  columns  appearing  in  newspapers 
around  the  country  concerning  the 
measure.  Today  I  have  two  such  itenis 
to  offer  for  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune, 
Apr.  12.  19591 
Federal  Law  Is  Usced  on  Racket  Picketing 
(By  WilUam  Clark) 

Summary  report  of  an  interview: 

New  Federal  legislation  is  necessary  to 
protect  small  business  against  racket  picket- 
ing. 

(Racket  picketing  Is  a  term  applied  fre- 
quently to  (1)  organizational  picketing  in 
which  a  union -places  pickets  around  a  ctxn- 
pany  to  persuade  employees  Inside  to  Join, 
and  (2)  recogniUon  picketing  in  which  a 
company  is  picketed  to  coerce  the  employer 
into  recognlklng  It  as  bargaining  agent  by 
forcing  his  employees  to  Join  the  union.) 

There  Is  no  remedy,  now,  at  the  SUte 
level  because  even  the  smallest  manufac- 
turer these  days  Is  considered  to  be  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce.  And  a  half  dozen 
years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  m  overruling  a  State  court  injunc- 
t  on    in    a    picketing    case,    held    that    the 


Federal  Government  had  preempted  the 
whole  field  of  labor  relations  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  other  laws. 

MOST   OTHEK    BILLS    INEFTECTIVB 

Moreover,  of  the  various  i^eces  of  labor 
legislation  before  the  current  Congress,  only 
the  Barden  bill  atuclcs  the  problem  of  racket 
picketing  effectively. 

The  Interview  which  produced  these  asser- 
tions was  with  James  L  DonneUy,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  John  Harrington,  associate 
counsel  for  the  association. 

The  Interview  was  promoted  by  the  recent 
stand  against  a  teamsters  union  local  taken 
by  Advance  Metal  Moulding  Co.,  Addison. 
The  president  of  the  company,  John  Plepel, 
refused  to  force  his  S8  production  and  main- 
tenance employees  to  Join  the  union  despite 
picketing  which  shut  tiXl  deliveries  to  the 
plant. 

The  pickets  were  withdrawn  from  Advance 
after  Plepel's  stand  was  publicized.  Left  un- 
answered, however,  was  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  legal  defense  against  or- 
ganizational and  recognition  picketing — in 
effect,  picketing  by  strangers  when  there  Is 
no  dispute  between  an  employer  and  em- 
ployees. 

0017BT    LEGAL    DEFENSX 

According  to  Donnelly  and  Harrington 
the  existence  of  any  such  a  defense  at  pres- 
ent is  doubtful.  Organization  and  recogni- 
tlon'picketing  do  not  come  under  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
as  do  secondary  boycotts  and  some  Jurisdic- 
tional strikes. 

If  an  employer  Is  hit  by  organization  or 
recognition  picketing,  he  may  be  able  to  get 
a  ruling  that  It  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice 
and  he  may  not.  And  if  he  does,  it  may 
only  be  after  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  of 
picket-enforced  idleness  which  a  small  firm 
simply  cannot  afford. 

The  Barden  bill  would  place  organization 
and  recognition  picketing  \mder  the  laws 
mandatory  provisions.  That  Is,  when  such 
picketing  occurred  It  would  lie  mandatory 
for  the  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  apply  for  an  injunction 
to  stop  it. 

A  few  years  ago  a  seed  company  reached 
that  time  of  the  year  when  it  had  to  deliver 
Its  seed  to  farmers  or  suffer  a  fatal  financial 
setback,  Harrington  recalled. 

A  Teamsters  Union  local  threw  up  pickets 
to  enforce  its  demand  that  It  be  recognized 
as  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees.  The 
employer  signed  within  15  minutes  after  the 
pickets  stopped   his  deliveries. 

"In  my  own  experience,  all  of  the  recog- 
nition and  organization  picketing  we've  en- 
countered In  the  last  5  years  has  t>een  by 
Teamsters  Union  locals,"  Harrington  said. 

LOSE    ELlXmONS.    HE    SATS 

He  speculated  that  unions  resort  to  such 
picketing  becau.se  they  have  been  losing  too 
many  employee  elections  conducted  under 
normal  circumstances  since  the  McClellan 
committee  began  its  investigation  of  labor 
racketeering. 

Of  the  other  labor  bills  under  study  in 
Congress,  Donnelly  described  the  Kennedy 
bill  as  "mUd  reform  legislation  which  would 
not  in  any  real  sense  get  at  the  basic  causes 
of  union  corruption  and  abuses." 

He  said  the  adminlsUatlon  (Goldwater) 
bin  Is  better,  but  "has  api>easement  features 
and  reflects  to  some  extent  the  administra- 
tion's naive  effort  to  woo  labor  leaders." 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Apr.  10.  1959 1 
New  Senate  Labor  Bill  Based  on  Findings  or 
Rackets  Investigators 
Now  Is  the  Ume  that  people  who  have  views 
on  proposals  for  labor  legislation,  soon  to  be 
considered  by  Congress,  to  make  thoM  vlewi 
known  to  the  men  who  represent  them  in 
Washington.     IX  there  are  any  who  have  not 
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formed  an  opinion  on  the  various  offering, 
we  recommend  the  measures  which  bear  the 
name  of  Senator  John  L.  McClbxan. 

Senator  McClcllan,  because  of  his  direc- 
tion of  the  Senate  Investigation  Into  labor 
organizations  and  rackets,  has  not  only  pro- 
duced evidence  of  unholy  alliances  and  op- 
erations all  along  the  line.  He  has  also 
acquired  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  actual 
situation. 

The  measures  he  proposes  for  correcting 
the  evils  his  committee  has  revealed  are  for 
that  purpose  alone.  They  do  not  aim  at 
political  benefit.  They  are  not  designed  to 
be  approved  by  or  opposed  by  either  labor 
or  management.  They  are  designed  strictly 
to  meet  the  demands  and  the  needs  for 
proper,  sufficiently  rigid  and  not  totally  lack- 
ing, controls  that  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  McClellan  program  would  require  all 
unions  to  Include  in  their  constitutions  and 
bylaws,  provisions  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
of  members,  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
safeguards  against  arbitrary  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, the  right  to  lnsi>ect  membership  lists, 
secret  ballots,  limits  on  terms  of  officers, 
bonding  of  all  officers  handling  funds  and 
regular  meetings. 

They  provide  for  public  financial  reporting, 
the  banning  of  secondary  boycotts  and  or- 
ganizational picketing,  outlaw  the  hot  cargo 
clause  in  contracts,  and  permit  States  to  take 
action  when  the  NLRB  declines  to  intervene. 

There  Is  nothing  there  that  an  honest  and 
conscientious  labor  leader  or  member  of  the 
rank  and  flle  should  consider  unjust.  Suita- 
ble penalties  are  provided  for  violations. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  that  offered  by  Senator  John  Kkn- 
NEDT  each  fall  short  of  the  protection  for  the 
public  and  the  rank  and  flle  offered  in  the 
MoClellan  program. 

So,  now  U  th«  tlmv  for  the  public  to  rtcKll 
the  headUnet  that  have  over  the  monthe  In 
the  past  'i  yeare  atemmed  from  the  expoeuree 
of  a  wide  range  of  thievery,  raoketeertni, 
phyeloa)  vioienoe,  and  other  malprnottoee, 
«n4  Ul  WMhlniUM)  know  how  U  (mU  About 

Mr.  OOLDWATm.  Mi\  PrMtdmt,  Z 
h«vt  In  my  hand  «  rMOluUon  whi«h  wm 
Adoptfd  ^  iht  ttnalt  of  tht  Stitt  of 
Tmm,  Mnatt  rMoluUon  m,  on  April 
U.  1M9,  tlgntd  by  tht  prttldtnt  of  iht 
Mnatt,  and  OArrytnt  tht  maI  of  ih«  StAtt 
of  ToxM,  Tht  rtiOluUon  in  tfftot  dt- 
nounott  tht  oonUnta  of  tht  Ktnntdy  bill, 
and  Ituda  tht  prtnolplt  exprttacd  In  tht 
MoCltUan  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rtc- 
ORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolxttion  424 
Whereas  the  Kennedy  bill  purports  to  be 
legislation  designed  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  general  public  in  the  protection  of  the 
worklngman  from  the  Influence  of  corrupt 
unions,  but  in  fact  the  bill  Is  couched  In 
such  language  as  perverts  the  true  Intention 
of  the  principles  ostensibly  expressed;  and 
Whereas  the  Kennedy  bill  preempts  the 
field  of  activities  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  and  is  an  Infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  State  and  is  usurping  sov- 
ereignty of  Texas,  as  well  as  other  States 
of  the  Union,  particularly  in  that  the  law, 
as  proposed,  falls  to  preserve  the  remedies 
under  State  law  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  organizations  purposely  regulated  by, 
and  coming  within  the  purview  of  said  pro- 
posed law;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
by  this  means,  expresses  its  concern  for  the 


welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  oppose  the  Invasion  of  Its  rights,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sub- 
stitute the  principles  expressed  in  the  Mc- 
Clellan recommendations  in  lieu  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bill;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Texas. 

(SEAL)  Ben  Ramsbt, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Chakles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


THE    GREENBRIER    HOTEL,    WHITE 
SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  invite  attention  to  a  famous 
West  Virginia  resort  institution  which 
is  older  than  my  State,  almost  as  old 
as  our  Nation,  and  which,  for  more  than 
a  century,  has  been  a  haven  of  relaxa- 
tion for  the  leaders  of  this  Republic. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  state- 
ly, magnificent  Greenbrier  Hotel  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  only  a  few  hours 
removed  from  this  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Since  the  year  of  1749.  when  King 
George  of  EIngland  granted  a  patent 
right  to  one  Nathan  Carpenter  regard- 
ing that  lovely  valley  surrounding  a  bub- 
bling sulfur  spring  in  the  gentle  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  what  pleasurable  res- 
pite has  that  spot  brought  to  genera- 
tions of  men.  wearied  from  seeking  lolu- 
tlont  to  the  problemi  of  atatt  and 
bualneaa. 

Hert  In  tht  aouthern  tip  of  my  Moun* 
tain  State,  our  Natlon'a  Itadtra  found  a 
retreat,  a  spot  itntroualy  tndowtd  not 
only  by  Mothtr  Naturt,  but  alao  with 
tht  initnutty  of  mtn  born  to  tht  tradi- 
Uona  of  hoapiuuty,  knowtni  in  tht  waya 
of  oroAUni  irut  eomfori  Mtrt ,  ihoM 
who  hAvt  eharltd  tht  eourtt  of  our 
country  found,  and  art  atUl  Andtnt,  a 
apoi  whtoh  oould  ilvt  thtm  ntw  ptr* 
aptoUvt,  whth)  thty  eould  mttt  with 
othtr  mtn  atekini  anawtra  to  tht  aamt 
qutttlona,  whei-t  thty  eould  dtscuaa  with 
or  without  the  formality  of  the  confer- 
ence table  tho  problems  of  the  day, 
whether  the  day  be  1820,  1920,  or  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the 
Greenbrier  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  is 
studded  with  the  names  of  the  country's 
most  illustrious  men.  Here  Henry  Clay. 
a  frequent  visitor,  met  with  Rufus 
Choate,  of  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  of  Ohio,  William  C.  Rives,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York, 
to  plan  the  strategy  of  the  Whig  Party. 
Here  Daniel  Webster  delighted  to  come, 
for  his  favorit<;  "com  dodgers"  were  a 
specialty  of  the  kitchen. 

Here  Andrew  Jackson,  the  first  of  the 
14  Presidents  who  have  visited  the 
Springs,  set  up  his  summer  White  House. 
Here  Van  Buren  called  a  conference  with 
his  Secretary  of  War  and  other  states- 
men when  the  banks  of  the  country  dis- 
continued specie  payment  in  1837.  Here 
John  Tyler  honesonooned  with  the  beau- 
tiful Virginia  belle.  Julia  Gardiner. 
Here  Franklin  Pierce  arrived  In  a  C(m- 
cord  coach  drawn  by  six  white  horses 


with  plumes  on  their  heads.  Here  Fill- 
more, Taylor,  and  Buchanan  also  were 
part  of  the  Greenbrier's  ante  bellum 
history. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  predecessor 
of  today's  Greenbrier,  tht  Old  White, 
showed  no  favoritism,  but  harbored 
both  northern  and  southern  troops,  de- 
pending upon  the  tide  of  battle. 

It  was  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  that 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  came  in  1867  to 
discuss  with  Beauregard.  Johnston, 
Hood,  and  ex-President  Jefferson  Davis 
the  conditions  of  the  South  and  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  back  to  life  the  war-torn 
land.  At  virtually  the  same  time.  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant  also  paid  a  visit 
to  the  resort.  Then  In  1868  the  White 
Sulphur  Manifesto  was  signed.  Engi- 
neered by  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans. 
Minister  to  Mexico,  and  written  by  A. 
H.  H.  Stuart,  it  was  a  summation  of  all 
General  Lee  had  been  pleading  with  his 
countrymen  to  do — to  conciliate  venge- 
ful elements  in  the  North,  to  accept  de- 
feat, and  to  appeal  for  justice. 

Here  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis 
of  West  Virginia  was  officially  notified 
by  Representative  John  Sharp  Williams 
of  Mississippi  that  he  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1904. 
Here  William  Howard  Taft  campaigned 
at  a  barbecue.  Arthur.  Harrison,  and 
Wilson  each  added  his  presence,  too,  to 
the  delightful  company  which  has  been 
enjoyed  down  through  the  years  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  When  Prtal- 
dent  Elsenhower  wanted  to  havt  a 
neighborly  Ulk  with  tht  Prlmt  Minla- 
ttr  of  Canada  and  tht  Prtaldtnt  of 
Mexico,  he  invited  thtm  to  tht  Orttn- 
brltr,  where  the  hlatorle  thrtt-eountry 
eonftrtnet  waa  htM  In  IMI. 

Thtrt  la  probably  no  rtaort  tn  tht 
Unlttd  Sutta  rlehtr  In  poUUoal.  hit- 
torletl,  and  ouUurtl  tr«dtUon  than  Um 
Orttnbrttr  at  Whiu  lulphur  aprinii, 
W,  Va.  No  othtr  rttort  haa  atrvtd 
lu  country  ao  wtU.  Durlnt  World 
War  ZX.  our  aoldltra  wtrt  rtatortd  to 
htalth  thtrt,  aa  tht  Orttnbrltr  atrvtd 
aa  the  Aahford  General  HoaplUl. 

Untold  thousands  of  our  dtlatna  havt 
Journeyed  to  this  small  corner  of  Weat 
Virginia  to  find  the  perfect  elements  to 
renew  their  spirits.  They,  like  the  14 
American  Presidents  and  hundreds  of 
other  American  leaders  who  have  visited 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  have  found  this 
princely  spa  a  stimulating  environment 
for  relaxation.  We  could  learn  much 
about  the  growth  of  our  country  if  the 
old  oaks  standing  near  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  could  talk,  for  its  exist- 
ence as  a  resort  virtually  spans  the  na- 
tional existence  of  our  coimtry.  What 
interesting  opportunity  for  reflection  its 
sylvan  scenes  provide. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  West  Virginian.  I 
am  proud  for  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  Edenic  landmark  of 
American  history,  which  remains  fully 
active  in  our  national  life  today. 


NATIONAL    HOSPITAL    WEEK.    MAY 
10-16.  1959 
Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  about  this 
time  each  year  our  country's  great  vol- 
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untary  hospital  system  sponsors  an  an- 
nual national  open  house,  inviting  all 
our  citizens  to  celebrate  the  role  of  our 
community  hospitals  in  their  daily  lives. 
I  should  like  to  direct  attention  at  this 
time  to  the  ol>servance  of  National  Hos- 
pital Week  sponsored  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  which  will  be  ob- 
served this  year  from  May  10  to  May  16. 
I  have  long  felt  that  we  will  have  made 
a  giant  step  toward  enduring  world  peace 
when  all  men  share  the  hope  of  health 
and  physical  well-being  to  at  least  the 
same  degree  as  we  today  share  fear  and 
subservience  to  the  specter  of  nuclear 
war.  When  this  time  comes,  man  no 
longer  will  heed  those  who  seek  to  turn 
the  unhappiness,  the  physical  and  men- 
tal discontent  of  others  to  their  own 
selfish  purposes. 

But  so  long  as  fear  rules,  as  long  as 
its  exploiters  have  an  audience  among 
the  unhealthy  and  unhappy  peoples,  we 
in  this  Nation  must  look  upon  health 
as  equally  important  to  national  secu- 
rity as  are  our  atomic  engines  of  de- 
struction. For  it  is  upon  our  collective 
vitality  and  strength  that  the  security 
of  this  Nation  today  depends  fully  as 
much  as  upon  atomic  weapons.  Health 
is  our  greatest  resource.  Nothing  en- 
hances national  security  more  than  the 
strength,  self-reliance,  and  happiness 
that  come  to  people  who  are  assured  of 
physical  well-being  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  Nothing  can  sap  a  na- 
tion's strength— the  strength  wlthm  her 
people— faster  than  the  menace  of  dis- 
ease and  debility. 

The  choatn  themt  of  thla  year's  Na- 
tional HoaplUl  Week  in  'More  Roada  to 
Rteovtry"— a  parUoularly  appropriate 
thtmt  whtn  one  oonaldtra  the  oonauntly 
txpMndlna  aervlota  our  hoapltala  art  pro- 
vldina  to  brtna  u«  all  lonatr  life  and  bti* 
itr  htaJth.  All  of  un  htii>  nttd  no  it- 
mlndinH  of  iht  irtmtndoua  proirtn  of 
mtdleint  m  r«c«»nt  ytari.  It  It  a  proi- 
rvM  which  has  ci-tatwl  a  ntw  world  of 
htalth.  MUllona  art  allvt  today  only 
btcauat  of  modtrn  mt«Jlcmt.  Two  dtc- 
adei  havt  been  added  lo  tht  average  lift 
span  since  1810.  HosolUU  today  have 
become  mot  and  more  the  ccntera  of 
new  life.  ne\'  hopt,  and  new  strength. 

Good  medical  cart  and  its  Indispensa- 
ble component,  good  hospiUl  care,  are 
now  true  necessities  for  modern  hving. 
Increasingly .  the  road»  to  recovery  from 
illness  anri  injury  are  centering  in  the 
hospital.  Responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  disciplined  teamwork  of  many 
skilled  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers is  centered  in  the  hospital. 

It  Is  in  -today's  hospital  that  the 
skilled  hands  and  costly  tools  are  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  serve  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  around  the  year.  Our  hos- 
pitals must  always  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  unpredictable  need,  whether  for  the 
patient  already  under  care  or  individual 
emergencies,  or  for  community  disasters. 
The  emergency  entrance  of  our  com- 
munity hospital  is  a  door  that  is  always 
open.  The  smallest,  simplest  hospital 
today  offers  services — roads  to  recovery — 
that  were  uiiknown  in  even  the  great 
medical  centers  of  yesterday  and  hos- 
pital services  are  steadily  becoming  more 


comprehensive.  In  1946,  there  were 
4,400  short-term  hospitals — only  53  per- 
cent of  these  had  electrocardiographs. 
By  1957,  there  were  5,300  short-term 
hospitals  and  92  percent  had  these  es- 
sential medical  tools,  basic  for  evaluating 
a  heart  condition. 

But  figures  never  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  increased  services  today's  hospital 
affords  our  people.  Back  of  the  services 
and  behind  complicated  health  machin- 
ery stand  the  dedicated  men  and  women. 
Today's  hospital  combines  the  skill  of  the 
physician,  nurse,  pathologist,  radiologist, 
therapist,  laboratory  technician,  and  a 
host  of  other  medical  sp>ecialists  who  give 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow 
man. 

If  our  hospitals  are  to  keep  open  the 
many  roads  to  recovery  they  offer  today, 
they  must  have  continued  and  increas- 
ing support  from  the  public  they  serve. 
In  an  era  of  explosive  growth,  our  hos- 
pitals must  depend  sls  never  before  upon 
community  understanding  and  commu- 
nity support  if  comprehensive  services  of 
high  quality  are  to  be  made  available  to 
all  the  people. 

How  fitting  and  proj)er  it  is  that  the 
Nation  should  set  aside  a  time  in  which 
to  observe  the  importance  to  our  people 
of  today's  American  hospital. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

Tht  ItgialaUvt  cltrk  prootedtd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Ttxaa,  Mr.  Frtal- 
dtnt.  I  aak  unanlmoua  oonatnt  that  tht 
ordtr  foi'  tht  quorum  tall  bt  rtHlndtd. 

Tht  ACTING  PRBftlDINT  pi<0  ttm- 

port,  without  objtction,  It  la  to  ordtr«0, 


CONTRACT  WITH  ARXSTOTILIS 
ONASaXS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
TANKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dtlawart.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  dlscuiw  a  con- 
tract which  has  Just  been  negotiated  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  Mr. 
Artstoteles  8.  Onassls,  a  Greek  ship- 
owner, and  one  which  I  definitely  con- 
sider not  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday. 
April  10,  1959.  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion is  quoted  as  stating  that  they  have 
just  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Onassis  to  build  three  tankers  at  a  cost 
of  $51,300,000. 

Under  the  agreement,  these  tankers 
are  to  be  built  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.'s  Quincy.  Mass..  yard.  Two  of 
the  tankers  will  be  46,000  deadweight 
tons,  costing  $12,650,000  each,  and  the 
third  will  be  106,800  deadweight  tons, 
costing  $26  million. 

My  criticism  of  this  contract  is  based 
upon  two  points : 

First.  It  represents  another  $8  million 
windfall  for  Mr.  Onassis. 

Second.  Government  money  is  being 
used  to  guarantee  a  mortgage  represent- 


ing 87 '  2  percent  of  the  construction  costs 
of  three  ships  which  are  being  built  by 
a  wholly -owned  foreign  company. 

I  will  discuss  the  $8  million  windfall 
later,  but  first.  I  wish  to  establish  the 
ownership  of  Victory  Carriers.  Inc..  the 
Onassis  company  which  has  just  signed 
the  contract  with  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Maritime  Administration  in  sign- 
ing this  contract  attempts  to  justify  its 
decision  as  being  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayers  by  emphasizing 
that  the  three  tankers  will  be  operated  by 
American  citizens  under  the  American 
flag. 

■  Tu'O  years  ago  when  discussions  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Mr.  Onas- 
sis were  being  held  in  connection  with 
this  same  contract.  I  raised  the  question 
with  the  Administration  as  to  whether  or 
not  if  the  contract  were  completed  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  required  to 
underwrite  a  part  of  the  consti-uction 
costs,  either  in  the  form  of  construction 
differential  subsidies  or  in  the  form  of  a 
Government  guarantee  of  the  mortgage. 
and  I  was  given  this  written  assurance: 

There  has  been  no  financial  aaslstance 
granted  by  the  Maritime  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
three  new  tankers  by  Victory  Carriers.  Inc.. 
either  In  the  lorm  of  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy,  or  Insured  mortgage  guar- 
antee, or  other  forms  of  Government  aid. 

Now  that  the  contract  has  definitely 
been  signed,  however,  we  ai'e  advised  that 
notwithstanding  this  assurance  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  requlrtd  to  underwrite 
87  Vs  percent  of  tht  conatrucUon  ooata  of 
the  thrtt  tanktra. 

Thtat  thrtt  tankera  undtr  tht  ntwly 
ntvoUattd  oonu^act  will  bt  eontWuettd 
by  tht  Victory  C«rri«iit,  ine.  ThU  com- 
pany ia  a  ooiporatKw  eharttrtd  undtr 
tht  lawa  of  tht  SUVt  of  Dtlaw»i<t  with 
an  authoiiatd  eapiUliiaUon  of  1.000 
•hMM  of  BO«|Mir-viiut  itookv  Thta  atoelt 
haa  all  bttn  iaautd  and  la  owntd  ttt- 
Urtly  by  tht  Unlttd  SUtta  PeU'oltum 
CniTltra.  Inc. 

It  la  trut  that  tht>  offletrt  and  dirte- 
tora  of  Victory  Camel's,  Inc.,  ait  listed 
as  being  American  cltlaens,  but  these 
men  are  mere  figureheads.  They  do  not 
own  a  single  shai-e  of  stock  In  the  com- 
pany. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  Victory 
Carriers,  Inc.,  are  as  follows:  Granville 
Conway,  president  and  director;  Nicolas 
Cokkinis.  vice  president  and  director: 
Peter  Spalding,  vice  president;  Thomas 
R.  Lincoln,  vice  president;  Charles  S. 
Cunningham,  director;  John  C.  Gris- 
wold.  director;  and  Edmond  J.  Moran. 
director. 

It  is  absurd  to  claim  that  these  men 
control  a  company  in  which  they  own 
no  stock,  nor  do  these  officers  and  direc- 
tors own  any  stock  in  the  parent  com- 
pany, the  United  States  Petroleum  Car- 
riers. Inc. 

The  United  States  Petroleum  Carriers. 
Inc..  which  owns  Victory  Carriers,  Inc.. 
is  another  Delaware  corporation,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  1.000  shares  no- 
par-value  stock.  ^  , .  . 

Of  this  stock,  750  shares  are  held  in  a 
trust  fimd  established  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr   Onassis'  children.    This  trust  was 
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established  under  an  agreement  dated 
August  10,  1956,  between  Arlstoteles  S. 
Onassis.  an  Argentine  citizen,  and  the 
Grace  National  Banic  of  New  York  City, 
with  the  bank  actincr  as  trustee. 

In  anticipation  of  the  need  to  estab- 
lish an  American  identity  to  some  of  his 
companies  and  thereby  qualify  for  U.  S. 
Government  aid,  Mr.  Onassis  ai  ranged 
that  his  two  children  be  bom  in  this 
country.  This  had  the  effect  of  giving 
dual  citizenship  to  the  children  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  a  person  bom  in  this 
country  automatically  has  a  right  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  maturity  to  claim 
American  citizenship  regardless  of  the 
citizenship  of  his  parents. 

These  two  children,  who  are  benefici- 
aries of  the  trust  established  by  Mr. 
Onassis  and  financed  with  some  of  his 
earlier  windfall  profits,  are  presently  at 
8«es  ranging  from  8  to  11.  They  are 
naturally  being  kept  with  their  parents, 
whose  present  residence  is  Bern,  Swit- 
zerland. 

With  their  father  a  Greek  presently 
living  in  Europe  but  maintaining  citi- 
zenship in  Argentina,  what  assurance 
can  we  possibly  have  that  these  children 
will  claim  American  citizenship  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  maturity  rather 
than  adopting  the  citizenship  of  their 
father? 

Certainly  it  is  a  very  loose  thread  upon 
which  the  Maritime  Administration 
hangs  its  claim  that  these  ships  are 
financed  through  an  American  owned 
company  because  the  children's  trust 
fund  owns  750  shares  of  stock  in  that 
company.  This  Is  particularly  true 
when  we  consider  that  the  remaining  250 
shares  are  owned  by  another  foreign 
company  of  Mr.  Onassis.  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  Marltlma  Plnanciera  Ariona, 
Panama  S.A.  This  Panamanian  corpo- 
ration in  turn  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
Mr.  Aristoteles  S.  Onassis.  registered  as 
an  Argentine  citizen,  and  Messrs.  N.  Ko- 
nialides.  another  Argentine  citizen,  and 
C.  Konialldes,  listed  as  an  Uruguayan 
citizen. 

Yet  this  is  the  company  which  the 
Maritime  Administration  describes  as 
being  under  the  control  of  American 
citizens,  and  this  Is  the  company  that 

vmder  this  recently  proposed  contract 
will  get  an  87  •/2-percent  mortgage  guar- 
antee on  the  construction  costs  on  the 
building  of  three  tankers. 

When  Congress  passed  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  authority  whereby  the  Mari- 


time Administration  could  guarantee  up 
to  87^  percent  of  the  construction  costs 
of  new  tankers.  It  was  done  with  the 
definite  understanding  that  all  ships 
constructed  under  this  Government 
guarantee  would  be  not  only  controlled 
but  also  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  precaution  was  taken  on  the  basis 
that  should  an  emergency  develop  where- 
by our  Government  would  need  these 
tankers  they  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
our  country. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  this  Greek  shipowner  who  has 
transferred  his  own  citizenship  through- 
out the  world,  based  upon  where  he  could 
get  the  most  favorable  tax  considera- 
tion, would  have  any  love  or  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  find  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  up  seven-eighths  of 
the  construction  costs  of  the  ships  for- 
eign owned  and  controlled,  and  it  l.s  even 
more  ridiculous  to  find  it  giving  him  an- 
other $8  million  windfall  to  sign  the  con- 
tract. 

This  is  particularly  hard  to  under- 
stand when  we  find  that  the  past  record 
of  Mr.  Onassis'  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  in  Congress 
as  to  the  special  treatment  which  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government  have  ex- 
tended to  this  individual. 

With  the  true  ownership  of  the  com- 
pany now  established,  I  will  discuss  the 
$8  million  windiall  for  Mr.  Onassis  as 
contained  In  this  same  agreement:  how- 
ever, in  order  t*J  show  this  $8  million 
windfall  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back 
a  couple  of  years  and  first  discuss  a  $20 
million  windfall  which  had  been  ap- 
proved for  this  same  company.  The  $8 
million  windfall  involved  in  this  contract 
is  a  part  of  the  $20  million  arrangement. 

Early  in  1957.  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  was  called  to  the  fact  that  spe- 
cial permission  had  been  given  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  whereby  Mr. 
Onassis  and  his  ( ompanies  would  be  per- 
mitted to  transfer  14  ships — 12  tankers 
and  2  Liberty  cargo  ships — from  the 
American  flag  to  a  flag  of  foreign  regis- 
ti-y. 

These  14  ships  had  been  purchased 
from  our  Government  about  8  years  pre- 


viously at  very  low  prices  In  relationship 
to  world  market  valuations  on  the  basis 
that  they  wold  be  kept  and  operated 
under  the  American  flag. 

This  ruling  or  approval  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  transfer  these 
vessels  from  the  American  flag  to  foreign 
registry  automatically  increased  their 
value  over  $20  million  based  upon  figures 
supplied  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
itself  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

This  was  a  $20  million  windfall  for  one 
decision  coming  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  E)epartment  of  Com- 
merce and  was  denounced  as  such  at 
that  time  by  other  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  by  me. 

The  reason  these  14  vessels  had  a  sub- 
stantially lower  valuation  when  oi>erated 
under  the  American  flag  is  that  the  op- 
erators were  required  to  pay  American 
standard  of  wages.  When  transferred 
to  foreign  registry,  their  seamen  could 
be  hired  at  much  lower  wages  and  the 
operator  would  be  free  to  charge  the 
maximum  rates,  subject  only  to  com- 
petitive conditions.  With  a  shortage  in 
shipping  on  world  basis,  the  earning 
power  was  substantially  greater  under  • 
foreign  fiag. 

Another  incentive  to  increase  the  val- 
uation under  foreign  registry  Is  that  the 
owners  would  not  be  subject  to  Amer- 
ican taxes. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
Jxist  a  few  months  prior  to  this  favorable 
ruling  by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
permitting  Mr.  Onassis  to  transfer  these 
14  ships  to  foreign  registry.  Congress  had 
rejected  legislation  to  do  the  same  thing. 
We  rejected  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  basis  that  these  vessels  had  been 
sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  with  the 
proviso  that  they  be  kept  under  the 
American  flag  and  to  revei-se  this  now 
would  result  in  large  windfall  profits  for 
the  owners.  Had  there  been  no  objec- 
tion to  these  vessels  being  placed  under 
foreign  flag,  the  Government  should 
have  sold  them  accordingly  and  reaped 
the  additional  price  for  the  taxpayers. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  cost  of  the  12  tankers  when 
constructed  new  luid  the  net  sales  price 
received  by  the  Government  when  sold 
to  Mr.  Onassis'  companies: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows : 


(Attachment  No.  2  to  letter  to  Senator  John  J.  Williams] 


SlaUmeHt  showing  dale  oj  connliiHiion,  construrtion  cost,  sales  j>rirr,  and  other  data  in'th  respeel  to  certain  reaseti  now  owned  b'j  I  nitrd 

States,  Petroleum  Carriers  or  Victor/  Carriers,  Inc.,  or  U.S.  affiliated  companies 


Nanie  of  .xliip  untl  Minipany  to  which  sold  by  USMCJ 


Amorlran  Marine  Corp.:  > 

liatilf  Hofk 

(amp  Sananu 

Stonjf  i^ut 

(Now  ownMi  by  Tnitcd  States  Petroleum  Carriers). 
Anierkiui  Republics  Corp.:  > 
htdtral. 


Heiiuhtic 


(Now  owned  by  TrmfairM'  Stmrnxhlp  Corp.). 
P.u-iflu  Tankers,  Inc.  (now  Westeni  Tankers,  Inc.): 

Mch'iltriek  IIUIm «. .. 

Montebtao  null 


Type 


T-2  tanker  i.. 

do .... 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


-do 

.do 


Dnfe  of  pon- 
utructlon 


Mar.  30, 1944 
May  Jfi.  Ism 
Apr.   18.  l\H3 


Dec. 

July 


10. 1M4 
31, 1»44 


D«c.   t.M»44 
Nov.  22, 11H4 


Consfrnc- 
tlon  tttst 


t\  210.  H.M 
2.HIU.  niK 
4,  (X'lA.  tm 


S.  132.  AM 
3.XM.I39 


Datr  of  title 
tiumfpr 


Mitf .  2U.  IMA 
Mar.  2A.1MH 
Apr.   14.  IMS 


May    4. 104H 
A|ir.  3U,  IMS 


Slaliitory 
sales  price 


ti.Aoi  211  m 
t.SI7.lca..W 
1,30&.3A2.UU 


l.*74.7T)l.24 
l.(U6.4(M.  S5 


Sec  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


8.aN3.473  j  Mar.  la  MMS  j  1 .  fiWt, OiM  «i7 
1,170.009  I  Feb.  •il.Wm  I  1, 6(I7.  tV.'.  2« 


CliiiW  :ilk)w- 
aiwa 


S23. 2ia.  no 

au.  \-».  no 
■jz.iM.(n 


SS,  306.00 


.Net  «le< 
prk« 


t\.sr:.9iAm 
1.  .^7)l.  -JM.  an 

1,  HXi,  2U2.  wi 


I.  SJ*.  «iM.  M 
1.  fiOS,  OIM.  »> 


3s.i4aon     i.&M.OM.t: 
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(Attachment  No.  2  to  Isttsr  to  Seoator  JOBN  J.  WiLLUMs] 

SlatemerU  shtywifif  date  of  eonstrudutn,  eotutrtuiion  cost,  sal**  price,  and  other  data  with  respect  to  certain  vessels  now  owned  by  United 
States,  Petroleum  Carriers  or  Victory  Carriers,  Inc.,  or  U.S.  affiliated  companies — Contiuucd 


Nwne  of  ship  and  company  to  whids  soM  by  U8MC 


i°..x.  Polroleum  Carrters: 

.Irtriarw 

Fori  RrHttr , 

Ukt  (Uorte 

\  icijiry  Carrtrrs,  Inc.: 
l4rii  Kmtri,  Jr 


I  nion  riulphur  Co.: '  Wm.  A.  M.  BuHtn 

(.Sow  owned  by  Wwitem  Tankers,  Inc.) 
W«at«ni  Tankers,  inc.:  f(Mtmpk*inm«$ 


Type 


T-2t  linker  '.. 

....do 

.....do 


LIlxTl  V  dry  cargo 
(Brj-s-CI). 

«lo 

T-2tankrr t  .May 


Date  of  con- 
BtnicUon 


Mar.  n.lM3 
July  a»  IW4 
Sept.  IK  l»4» 

0<t.    2.1.  IM3 

tie\tt.  I.S.  IMS 


rj43 


TaiiktT.  of  IK.  1 51 
di^aUwclKht  tons. 


(») 


ConMruc- 
ttoii  cost 


$4,770,279  Apr. 
4  0»O,»V'B  Fell. 
2.77K,  4W)  I  .Mar. 


Date  of  Utle 
transfer 


Btatutory 
sales  price 


l.w».ntk2 

I.t\42.  II.'. 
4.0l9.37<i 


2.  IMS    $l..V».VM2.flO 

2<'i.iMH  '  i.n)i.4Mi.3n 

IM.  IMM  I  1. 5.^11.  MU.Ii'i 


Claw  allow- 
ance 


Ffl).    if,.  llMil 

Fell.    24.  I8.M 
.Mar     2.1948 


M4.  HW\.  (JO 
.■>44..'ilN>.(W 

i..'vn.V3.'ia.(m 


sue.  474. 00 

19.080.25 

116,»7&00 

74.728.00 

73.  474. 00 

W.  238.  SO 


Net 

price 


$1,4SH.878.00 
l..%2.400. 11 
1,433.571.35 

409.781.00 

471. 032.00 
1,419. 113. Vl 


■  TbCM  eaaipHtiea  not  altlliatcd  with  any  of  thr  M>-i-all<<<l  <>\  .\SK1S  <-<iin|Mni««. 

*  This  veMei  was  laiilt  in  Uh*  rnit<^l  Klat*^  for  lon-ipn-flait  oHii«-rslii|i.  oixTutlun. 
lor  one  of  the  foreirn  c«>r|«<iralion<  of  Ihe  Onaxsis  (irotip.  In  IWilt.  lhi>  vi>s*-l  wa-x 
docuinenl*«l  under  U.t>.  laws,  lair^uant  to  a  conditiun  of  the  itp|iruvul  frraiit*«l  l)y  the 


Marii  ime  .\«1nilni.<tr.«iion  to  I  h«>  t  ninsfor  to  fon-isn  ownership  and  registry  of  the  dam- 
a»;e<l  T-2  laiiki-r  llenuan  F.  W'kilnu. 

>  IMS,  Simnows  I'oint.  Md 

*  No  ilHtH.  ..«f  footnote  2. 


Mr.  wnxIAMS.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorporate 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 
dated  April  9,  1957,  signed  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence G.  Morse,  Maritime  Administrator, 
in  which  he  gives  the  value  of  these  same 
12  ships  in  world  market  prices  at  the 
time  the  ruling  granting  the  transfer 
was  approved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  foreign  reglatry  the  estimated  val- 
uation, on  a  restricted  basis,  of  the  14  ves- 
sels will  be:  •3.400.000  for  each  T-2  tanker, 
and  the  Olympic  Games,  and  •1.500.000  for 
each  of  the  Liberty  dry  car?o  veaaels.  How- 
ever, these  ahlps  are  not  illglble  for  resale 
except  with  prior  Maritime  Administration 
•pproTal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
complete  letter  from  which  this  excerpt 
was  taken  was  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  104,  part  9. 
pages  11307-11308. 

It  was  based  upon  these  two  reports 
from  the  Maritime  Admtalstration  that 
the  $20  million  windfall  was  computed. 

When  this  ruling  was  approved  in 
1957,  thereby  making  possible  this  $20 
million  windfall,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration attempted  to  justify  it  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Mr.  Onassis,  through  the 
Victory  Carriers,  Inc.,  was  to  construct 
three  tankers  of  the  same  description 
as  involved  in  the  present  contract. 
These  tankers  were  to  be  constructed  in 
American  shipyards  and  operated  imder 
American  ownership,  and  the  tankers 
were  to  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Onassis' 
company  without  the  benefit  of  any  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  or  subsidies.  Fur- 
thermore, as  a  part  of  the  earlier  agree- 
ment which  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion obtained  in  exchange  for  their 
favorable  ruling,  the  contract  carried 
the  proviso  that  in  the  event  that  Mr. 
Onassis  failed  to  build  the  ships  as 
agreed  upon,  he  would  forfeit  $8  million 
to  the  UJS.  Government. 

The  Maritime  Administration  empha- 
sized three  points  when  defending  their 
earlier  contract  of  2  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Onassis: 

First.  That  the  tankers  were  being 
build  without  any  Oovcmment  assist- 
ance. 


Second.  They  will  be  controlled  by 
American  owned  companies. 

Third.  As  a  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  in  the  event  that  the  con- 
tract were  forfeited,  the  Government 
could  collect  $8  million  m  cash  forfeit 
from  Mr.  Onassis. 

Now  what  happened? 
After  Mr.  Onassis  got  his  favorable  rul- 
ing he  did  not  build  the  tankers  as  agreed. 
The  Goveriunent  filed  suit  to  collect  the 
$8  million  forfeiture.  The  Government 
also  asked  the  Federal  district  court  to 
order  a  forfeiture  of  the  14  ships  and  the 
recovery  of  18  months  of  profits  under 
the  foreign  registry. 

Before  these  cases  were  decided,  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Mr.  Onas- 
sis resumed  negotiations  on  another  con- 
tract to  build  the  same  three  ships  but  on 
different  terms.  Under  the  new  agree- 
ment the  following  terms  were  stated : 

First.  The  Government  drops  its  claim 
for  the  $8  million  forfeit  which  Mr. 
Onassis  owed  under  the  previous  unfilled 
agreement.  This,  in  effect,  is  an  $8  mil- 
lion gift  to  Mr.  Onassis  and  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  the  Government  ever 
recovering  any  of  the  $20  million  wind- 
fall. 

Second.  The  Government  drops  Its 
suit  in  the  Federal  district  courts,  in 
which  it  had  requested  the  courts  to  order 
the  forfeiture  of  the  14  ships  and  the 
recovery  of  18  months  of  profit  under  the 
foreign  registi-y. 

Third.  The  Goveriunent  will  guaran- 
tee a  mortgage  up  to  87  y2  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  of  the  vessels. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  all  of  this  series 
of  convenient  arrangements  was  nego- 
tiated between  a  Government  agency  and 
a  company  which  is  controlled  by  citizens 
of  foreign  nationalities. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection.  It  is 
ao  ordered. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
has  morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  Is  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business.  The  unfinished 
business  will  not  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
under  the  rule  until  12  o'clock,  but  may 
be  taken  up  earlier  either  on  motion  or 
by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presid- 
ing OfiQcer  may  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  business. 


L.*BDR-MANAGEMENT     REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  re- 
Sf>ect  to  the  election  of  oflBcers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  otlier  purixjses. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  numbered  4-17- 
59-JJ  and  ask  that  It  be  made  the  pend- 
ing question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  50. 
line  5  through  line  11  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  (h)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Labor  organization"  means  a  labor  orffanl- 
zatlon  engaged  In  activities  affecting  com- 
merce and  Includes  any  labor  union  or  any 
organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or 
employee  represenUtlon  committee,  associa- 
tlon.  group,  or  plan,  so  engaged.  In  which 
employees  participate  and  which  exUts  for 
the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  labor 
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dlsputM.  wages,  ratea  of  pay.  hours  of  em- 
ployment, conditions  of  work,  or  other  mat- 
ters Incidental  to  employment  relationships, 
and  includes  further  any  conference,  Joint 
board.  Joint  council,  or  other  local.  State, 
regional,  national,  or  International  organiza- 
tion or  association  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  such  labor  organizations  or  in  which 
such  labor  organizations  are  associated  or 
with  which  they  are  affiliated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presidentv  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  applies  to  the  definition 
of  "labor  organization"  which  appears 
on  page  50  of  Senate  bill  1555. 

I  have  had  placed  on  the  desks  of  my 
colleagues  a  paragraph  or  two  outlining 
what  would  be  the  result  of  such  action. 
I  shall  read  the  statement. 

The  amendment  would  modify  the 
definition  of  a  "labor  orpanization"  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  as  in  both  the  Wagner  and 
Taft-Hartley  Acts,  defines  a  "labor  or- 
ganization" as  one  in  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the 
purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  engag- 
ing in  collective  bargaining.  Confer- 
ences, such  as  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters,  formerly  headed  by  the 
notorious  Frank  Brewster.  Joint  boards, 
and  councils  are  not  composed  of  em- 
ployees and  do  not  engage  in  collective 
bargaining.  The  committee  bill's  defi- 
nition thus  does  not  Include  any  confer- 
ence. Joint  board,  joint  council,  or  other 
association  or  aggregation  of  represent- 
atives of  labor  unions,  thus  freeing 
them  from  the  sanctions,  prohibitions, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  includes  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "labor  organization  "  such  con- 
ferences, joint  boards,  coimclls.  and 
other  associations  of  representatives  of 
labor  unions  in  order  to  bring  them  un- 
der the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  most  sordid 
testimony  brought  to  light  during  the 
McClellan  committee  InvestlRations  cen- 
tered around  the  improper  activities  and 
dealings  of  Prank  Brewster,  the  former 
head  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teamsters.  Brewster's  misappropriation 
of  union  funds  for  his  own  personal  use 
and  enjoyment  was  spelled  out  in  detail 
before  that  committee.  His  purchase  of 
a  racing  stable,  complete  with  trainers 
and  stable  boys  paid  for  witH  union 
funds.  Illustrates  the  shocking  disregard 
the  crooks,  racketeers,  and  other  para- 
sites in  the  union  ranks  have  for  the 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care  by  union 
members.  What  is  of  great  concern,  Mr. 
President,  Is  the  fact  that  the  committee 
bill  does  not  even  cover  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters  and  so  the  activities 
of  the  Prank  Brewsters  can  go  on  uncon- 
trolled and  unrestrained. 

The  reason  for  this  loophole  afforded 
to  the  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters 
and  others  is  that  the  committee  bill  de- 


fines a  "labor  organization"  as  one  in 
which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  In  whole  or  in  pairt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  collective  bargaining. 
Obviously,  since  a  conference  or  joint 
board  is  not  made  up  of  employees  and 
does  not  engage  in  collective  bargaining, 
it  is  not  a  labor  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  committee  bill. 

We  have  Mr.  Brev^ster's  own  word  be- 
fore the  McClellan  committee  that  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  Is  not 
a  labor  organization  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Brewster  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
whether  the  Western  Conference  had 
complied  with  section  9  (f)  and  (g)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  unions  to 
file  organization  and  financial  state- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
whether  he  had  filed  a  non-Communist 
affidavit.  He  readily  admitted  that 
neither  he  nor  his  organization  had  ever 
filed  these  statements  and  affidavit,  and. 
furthermore,  were  not  required  to  do  so. 
since  the  Western  Conference  of  Team- 
sters Is  not  a  hibor  organization  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
racket-Infested  unions  can  continue  to 
prey  upon  honest  and  decent  dues- 
paying  union  members  completely  free 
from  the  criminal  sanctions  and  prohi- 
bitions contained  In  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts  feels 
some  legal  questions  are  raised  by  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  in  the  bill.  His 
staff  and  my  staff  have  been  ti-jing  to 
draft  some  language  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  chairman.  I  wonder 
whether  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  what  we  have  evolved  is 
a  substitute  for  the  language  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  believe  it  ac- 
complishe.s  what  should  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
of  the  committer.  I  shall  read  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  then  send  it  to 
the  desk. 

On  page  53,  at  the  end  of  line  11,  we 
propose  to  strike  out  the  period  and  add 
the  following  language:  "and  any  con- 
ference, joint  board,  joint  council,  or 
other  association  or  aggregation  of  labor 
organizations  otlier  than  a  State  federa- 
tion or  central  labor  council  or  an  as- 
sociation formed  to  carry  on  educational 
activity  or  to  rejiresent  Its  members  be- 
fore any  judicial,  administrative,  or  leg- 
islative body." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  only  question 
I  have — and  I  will  not  press  the  point — 
Is  with  respect  to  a  central  labor  council. 
We  have  had  very  little  experience  with 
these  groups.  In  fact,  we  have  had  some 
detailed  knowledge  with  respect  to  only 
one  of  them.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts may  recall  this  Instance,  It 
concerns  the  Wayne  County  Central 
Council  of  Michigan,  a  group  which  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Campaign  and 
Lobbying  Activities,  disclosed  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  politics.  Inasmuch  as 
union  dues  money  was  used  to  support 
the  central  council.  I  am  wondering  if 


we  would  be  wise  in  requiring  that  they 
not  report.  They  are  excluded  In  the 
amendment  the  Senator  suggests.  As  I 
say,  I  shall  not  press  the  point,  because 
we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  these 
organizations.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
there  would  be  a  possible  loophole 
created  if  we  allowed  a  group  supported 
with  union  dues  money  to  spend  the 
money  and  not  report  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  the  lang- 
uage which  the  two  staffs  have  worked 
out  will  cover  such  organizations  as 
councils  and  joint  boards,  which 
properly  should  be  covered.  I  hope  we 
can  go  ahead  on  this  matter,  because  I 
believe  sufficient  protection  is  given  to 
the  public  interest  in  the  form  the  lang- 
uage of  the  proposed  amendment  has 
been  drawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Our  staffs  have 
worked  on  it.  I  am  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  with  his  usual 
understanding,  has  seen  fit  to  go  along. 
It  is  an  improvement  in  the  bill,  and  I 
am  willing  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  my  substitute  for  the  Goldwater 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Grueninc  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  CHirr  Clerk.  On  page  50,  at  the 
end  of  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
the  period  and  Insert  the  following: 
"and  any  conference,  joint  board,  joint 
council,  or  other  association  or  aggre- 
gation of  labor  organizations  other  than 
a  State  federation  or  central  labor  coun- 
cil or  an  association  formed  to  carry  on 
educational  activity  or  to  represent  its 
members  before  any  judicial,  adminis- 
trative, or  legislative  body." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KiifNXDYl  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  fMr.  Goldwater  1. 

The   amendment   to   the   amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  Identified  as 
4-20-59-R. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  12,  line  2. 
beginning  with  the  word  "shall".  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  through  line 
6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "who  makes 
or  agrees  to  make — ". 

On  page  12.  line  19.  to  strike  out  ", 
during  the  fiscal  year,". 

On  page  13.  lines  11  and  12,  to  strike 
out  "or  any  promise  or  agreement  there- 
for,". 

On  page  14.  line  4.  to  strike  out  the 

period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma. 

On  page  14.  between  lines  4  and  5.  to 
insert  the  following ;  "shall  file  with  the 
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Secretary  within  thirty  days  after  mak- 
ing or  agreeing  to  make  such  payment 
or  expenditure  a  report  signed  by  its 
president  and  treasurer  or  correspond- 
ing principal  showing  in  detail  the  date 
and  amotint  of  each  such  payment  or 
expenditure  and  the  name,  address,  and 
position.  If  any,  in  any  firm  or  labor  or- 
ganization of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
made,  and  a  full  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all  such  payments  or  ex- 
penditures, including  the  terms  of  any 
ayreement  or  understanding  pursuant  to 
which  they  were  made." 

On  page  15.  line  20.  to  insert  "or  agreed 
to  make"  after  "made". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  what  I  regard  as  a  strengthening 
amendment  for  the  further  protection 
of  unions  and  working  people.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  the  select 
committee  found  flagrant  instances  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  what  are 
known  as  labor  consultants  or  middle- 
men. Some  of  the  tactics  they  have 
used,  some  of  the  expenditures  they  have 
made,  and  some  of  the  courses  they  have 
followed  have  not  been,  in  my  judgment, 
consistent  with  proper  practices  and 
activities  in  labor-management  relations. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
bill  as  it  Is  now  written,  the  report  which 
Is  required  by  the  employer  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  consultants  or 
middlemen  would  not  have  to  be  made  by 
the  corporation  or  management  interests 
which  employed  the  middlemen  or  con- 
sultants until  after  the  end  of  the  em- 
ployer's so-called  calendar  year  for  re- 
porting. An  agreement  might  well  be 
made  during  one  calendar  year,  and  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  the  middle- 
men might  be  made  some  time  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Thus,  whatever  he  Is  doing, 
whatever  he  is  employed  to  do.  whatever 
moneys  are  being  paid  to  him  or  are 
promised  to  be  paid  to  him.  or  any  evil. 
If  there  is  any  evil.  In  his  relationship  to 
the  employer  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  is  employed,  does  not  become  exposed 
until  after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
or  until  after  the  end  of  the  time  when 
all  the  acts  may  have  been  perpetrated: 
and  whatever  knowledge  of  ihem  came  to 
the  workers  or  to  the  labor  organization 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  whatso- 
ever, because  It  would  already  be  an 
accomplished  fact. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  amendment 
Is  that.  Instead  of  requiring  the  employer 
to  file  his  report  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures or  the  promise  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, he  must  file  such  a  report 
within  30  days  after  the  expenditures  are 
made  or  after  it  has  been  agreed  to  make 
them.  Thus,  when  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  Into,  the  unions 
and  the  employees  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  knowledge  of  It  30  days 
after  the  arrangement  has  been  made, 
not  a  year  later,  or  In  some  instances, 
perhaps,  2  years  later,  when  it  has  be- 
come too  late  for  the  Infoimation  to  be 
of  any  value  or  to  do  any  good. 

I  think  this  is  a  strenffthening 
amendment,  one  which  will  be  of  benefit, 
beyond  doubt.  If  the  substance  of  the 
legislation  in  this  area  has  any  real 
benefit  to  offer  at  all.  this  amendment 
will  Insure  greater  benefit.  Considering 
t'.ie  protection  and  service  which  the 
cv «ia 


provision  In  the  bill  Is  Intended  to  afford, 
if  the  reporting  as  required  by  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  done, 
rather  than  as  is  now  provided  in  the 
bill,  the  real  benefits  and  fruits  of  the 
legislation  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  labor  organization  and  its  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  modify  my 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  8.  strike  out  "fila  an- 
nually" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"within  30  days  after  the  undertaking 
or  agreeing  to  undertake  such  activi- 
ties." 

I  submit  that  the  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, is  in  line  with  the  general  purposes 
I  have  sought  to  achieve  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  namely,  to  make  use  of  the 
very  best  language  possible  in  order  to 
afford  the  protections  in  the  areas  in 
wliich  it  has  been  found  that  conditions 
Which  need  to  be  remedied  prevail.  I 
think  that  if  the  employer  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  employ  consultants — and  he 
certainly  should  be  permitted  to  employ 
them— when  he  employs  them  for  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  103  of  the 
bill,  knowledge  of  such  employment 
should  come  to  public  attention  at  the 
time  or  shortly  thereafter— within  30 
days  thereafter— rather  than  a  year 
afterward,  or  even  longer.  I  submit 
that  the  amendment  is  one  which  has 
real  merit  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  instead  of  the  employer 
having  to  report  whatever  payments  he 
makes  to  the  middlemen  annually,  he 
will  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a 
report  every  time  such  a  payment  is 
made.  In  other  words,  if  he  employs 
a  consultant  on  a  retainer  basis  and  is 
paying  him  every  month,  he  will  submit 
his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
that  basis.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  If  he  has 
made  an  agreement  to  pay  a  stipulated 
fee  or  a  stipulated  salary  at  the  time 
the  agreement  Is  made,  it  Is  the  purpose 
of  my  statement  to  have  him  report  that 
fact  within  30  days. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  concerning  the  words  'any 
expenditure  "  on  page  12.  line  19.  In 
other  words,  under  the  language  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  an  employer 
would  have  to  make  a  report  every  time 
he  has  paid  a  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  intention  Is  to 
publish  the  information  within  30  days 
Of  the  time  the  payment  is  made  or  at 
the  time  the  agreement  Is  made  to  make 
the  payment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  number  of  these 
payments  are  legal,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment,  It  Is 
proposed  to  ask  every  employer  who  has 
a  labor  consultant  on  his  payroll  or  who 
is  working  for  him  on  some  matter  which 
is  legal  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
under  the  bill,  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  a  report  giving  the  amount  and 
the  purposes  thereof  every  time  he  makes 
a  commitment  with  a  labor  relations  con- 
sultant and  agrees  to  employ  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  it  is  not  the  In- 
tention to  have  him  file  a  report  every 
time  he  makes  an  agreement  or  a  pay- 
ment.   I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 


with  me  that  if  the  information  and  the 
arrangements  can  be  made  known  to  the 
public  or  to  those  who  are  interested  and 
affected  before  the  work  is  completed, 
then  the  Information  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  But  -tf  we  waited  until  a  year 
afterward,  and  then  had  a  report  sub- 
mitted, no  Information  would  be  avail- 
able until  after  the  proceediixg  was  all 
over. 

Mr.  KE14NEDY.  A  member  of  the  staff 
suggests  that  what  we  are  concerned 
about  is  the  question  of  the  frequency  of 
the  reporting. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes:  but  that  Is 
not  the  purpose.  If  some  revision  of  the 
amendment  is  needed,  in  order  to  make 
certain  about  that  point,  very  well. 

But  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
information  were  not  made  available  at 
the  time  of  the  happening,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  of  little  value  a  year  later.  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  fine. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  However,  It  will  be 
sufficiently  difficult  to  administer  the  act, 
with  thousands  of  reports  coming  in. 
We  do  not  want  to  require  them  to  be 
made  on  a  monthly  or  a  bimonthly  basis, 
because  then  the  administrative  prob- 
lem would  be  insuperable. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  frequency  of 
the  reports.  It  would  be  possible  for  a 
perfectly  legal  arrangement  to  be  made 
between  a  middleman  and  an  employer; 
but  we  would  not  wish  to  require,  by 
means  of  this  amendment,  that  every 
time  the  employer  made  a  legal  payment 
of  a  bill,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
file  a  report. 

I  wonder  whether  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call  at  this  time,  in  order  that  we 
may  study  this  matter  a  little  further. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   Certainly. 

Let  me  state  that  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  all  good  faith. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   I  understand. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment because  I  honestly  believe  that  if 
the  information  were  not  supplied  until  a 
year  later.  It  would  then  be  of  little  or  no 
value. 

So  I  believe  the  amendment  is  a  very 
constructive  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oruening  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
lan]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  hoped  that  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  bill,  especially  those 
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who  are  interested  In  amending  it — 
there  are  some  100  amendments  at  the 

desk would  be  prepared  to  call  up  some 

amendment  or  discuss  some  amendment, 
so  that  the  Senate  might  vote  on  it. 
rather  than  to  spend  the  day  having 

quorum  calls.  

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  I  Putting  the  ques- 
t»on.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  a  new  version 
of  the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Is  now 
being  prepared.  Apparently  no  other 
Senator  wishes  to  call  up  an  amendment 
at  this  time.  Embarrassing  though  it  is, 
I  shall  agam  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  the  language  of  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  in  such  shape  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  committee 
staff  if  we  could  have  some  idea  of  the 
order  in  which,  for  example,  the  next 
three  or  four  amendments  will  be  called 
up.  This  will  prevent  our  slowing  up  the 
work  of  the  Senate.  The  amendments 
are  extremely  complicated.  An  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Gold  WATER)  was  rewritten 
and  a  substitute  offered.  It  was  finally 
accepted  after  a  period  of  45  minutes. 
Since  numerous  amendments  are  at  the 
desk,  it  would  help  us  if  we  could  have 
advance  knowledge  of  the  order  in  which 
they  will  be  called  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
He  is  temporarily  detained.  His  staff  is 
attempting  to  weed  out  amendments 
which  they  think  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  call  up.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  notify  us  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
disposition  which  has  been  made  of  those 
amendments.  I  will  also  explore  with 
him  the  possibility  of  indicating  which 
amendments  he  desires  to  call  up  next. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
rent,  I  am  Informed  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  now  ready  to  proceed. 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  substitute  for 
the  amendment  which  I  originally  offered 
a  substitute  amendment  as  revised  and 
redrafted.  I  ask  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  originally 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  6  through  18.  strike  out 
■ubdivlalon  (1)  and  renumber  subdivision 
(2)   as  subdivision  (1). 


On  page  13.  lines  10  through  24.  strike 
out  subdivision  (3)  and  renumber  subdivi- 
sion (4)  as  subdivision  (3). 

On  page  14,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  E^rery  employer  engaged  in  an  indus- 
try affecting  commerce  who  makes  or  agrees 
to  make — 

"(1)  Any  agreement  or  arrangement  with 
a  labor  relations  consultant  or  other  Inde- 
pendent contractor  by  which  such  person 
undertakes  activities  where  an  object  there- 
of, directly  or  indirectly,  is  to  persxiade  em- 
ployees to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise,  or 
persuade  employees  as  to  the  manner  of 
exercising,  the  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  or  undertakes  to  siipply  such 
employer  with  information  concerning  the 
activities  of  employees  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  a  labor  dispute, 
except  information  for  use  solely  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Judicial,  administrative,  or  arbi- 
tral proceeding; 

"(2)  Any  payment  or  loan,  direct  or  In- 
direct, of  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value, 
or  any  promise  or  agreement  therefor,  to 
any  labor  organization  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  labor  organization  except  (1) 
payments  pursuant  to  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  the  terms  of  which  have  been 
fully  disclosed  to  the  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit,  (11)  compensation  paid  to  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organization 
for.  or  by  reason  of.  his  services  as  an  em- 
ployee of  such  employer,  (111)  payments  or 
loans  made  by  any  national  or  State  bank, 
credit  union.  Insurance  company,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  other  credit  Insti- 
tution, and  (Iv)  payments  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  In  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  as  amend- 
ed; shall  me  with  the  SecreUry  within  30 
days  after  such  agreement  or  payment  a  re- 
port signed  by  Its  president  and  treasurer 
or  corresponding  principal  officers  describing 
such  agreement  in  detail  and  showing  the 
date  and  amount  of  each  payment  or  ex- 
penditure, made  or  to  be  made,  and  the 
name,  address  and  position.  If  any.  in  any 
fli'm  or  labor  organization  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  made,  together  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  of  all  such 
payments  or  expenditures." 

On  page  14,  line  5,  reletter  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  (c)  and  reletter  the  following 
subsections  and  references  to  subsections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  staff  representing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  my  assistant,  have  now  pre- 
pared the  amendment  in  such  form  as 
to  do  what  both  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  I  think 
should  be  done  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  me:  I  hope  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
when  a  legal  payment  is  made,  and  a 
report  is  required  at  the  time  an  agree- 
ment is  made — the  language  is  quite  pre- 
cise in  this  respect — it  is  then  neces- 
sary for  the  employer  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

When  an  agrreement  which  is  legal 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  under 
this  act  and  under  other  laws  is  made 
with  a  labor-relations  consultant,  he 
shall  file  the  report  on  an  annual  basis. 
I  think  that  meets  the  problem  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas:  and,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
maintains  orderly  processee  and  easier 
administration  of  the  act. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr.  McClellan]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  und 
ask  to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  , 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  36, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  24  and    L 
25. 

On  page  37,  in  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  first  three  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD). 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  giving  of 
written  notice  to  the  members  of  unions 
to  advise  and  notify  them  when  an  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands,  as  I  under- 
stand, does  not  require  that  written 
notice  be  given,  provided  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  union  sets  forth  the  time  and 
place  of  the  annual  or  biennial  election. 

By  means  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
trying  to  make  certain  that  every  union 
member  will  receive  a  written  notice  at 
least  15  days  before  an  election  is  to  be 
held.  Many  union  members  drive 
trucks  or  are  on  the  road  or  are  other- 
wise busily  occupied  in  their  various 
activities,  and  do  not  follow  closely  the 
constitutions  of  their  own  locals.  It 
would  be  better  if  they  did:  but  the 
reality  of  the  matter  is  that  they  do  not. 
In  the  economy  of  time,  perhaps  they 
cannot. 

So  I  think  it  very  little  to  require  that 
a  union  mail  a  postal-card  notice  15  days 
before  an  election  of  officers  is  to  be 
held,  to  remind  the  membership  and  to 
notify  the  membership  that  the  election 
is  to  be  held.  That  is  not  asking  very 
much. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  basis 
for  objection  to  the  amendment  is  that 
it  will  be  costly  and  therefore  burden- 
some to  require  a  imion  to  mail  such  a 
notice  to  its  members.  But  that  argu- 
ment is  not  impressive  to  me. 

Most  unions  are  not  large.  The  few 
unions  that  are  very  large  also  have  very 
large  treasuries.  So  the  cost  of  mailing 
a  notice  of  this  kind  to  the  members 
would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  bur- 
densome. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
most  business  and  professional  organi- 
zations and,  m  fact,  most  organizations 
of  other  tjrpes  follow  the  practice  of 
mailing  to  their  members  notices  of  elec- 
tions? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  know  that  I  re- 
ceive notices  from  the  few  organizations 
in  which  I  hold  membership.  I  think 
that  is  done  almost  universally,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  labor  organizations. 
I  am  frank  to  say,  with  reference  to 
some  of  them,  that  I  believe  they  do  not 
mail  such  notices  because  they  do  not 
want  their  members  to  know  when  the 
election  will  be  held. 

Mr.  SMATHEIRS.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  most  religious  organizations  which 
are  preparing  to  hold  elections,  notify 
their  members  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  election? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  that  is  a  common 
courtesy  in  the  case  of  most  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  organization  which  wanted  to 
hold  a  full,  democratic  election  could  in 
good  conscience  resist  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  fully  agree.  I 
cannot  understand  the  resistance  to  the 
amendment,  on  the  flimsy  basis  that  to 
comply  with  it  would  cost  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
brought  up  an  important  point.  An 
amendment  similar  to  the  one  he  has 
proposed  was  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. Finally  the  amendment  was  with- 
drawn. 

I  have  alternative  language  which  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
find  of  some  benefit. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  a  notice  must 
be  mailed  to  every  member  of  a  union, 
unless  the  date  for  tiie  election  is  for- 
mally fixed  publicly  in  the  union's  con- 
stitution. It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  union's  constitution,  that 
would  make  unnecessary  the  rather 
heavy  bill  for  mailing  such  notices,  be- 
cause every  member  who  participates  in 
a  union,  and  who  is  Ukely  to  particii>ate 
in  an  election,  will  certainly  know  the 
date  of  the  election,  if  it  is  formally  set 
forth  m  the  union's  constitution,  and  if 
the  union's  constitution,  along  with  the 
bylaws,  is  available  to  all  the  membeis. 

But  in  the  cases  in  which  the  imion's 
constitution  does  not  do  that,  the  union 
will  have  the  obligation  of  mailing  such 
notices. 

I  should  like  to  see  how  that  plan 
will  work.  I  believe  the  bill  Is  quite 
adequate  in  providmg  remedies  for  Im- 
proper elections. 

I  wish  to  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut — because  I  know  of  his 
experience  in  some  of  these  fields — that 
I  believe  the  committee  has  dealt  with 
the  problem  in  a  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory way;  and  I  think  the  vote  finally 
taken  in  the  committee  on  the  provi- 
sion on  this  pomt  which  the  committee 
had  before  it  was  unanimous. 


Mr.  DODD.  But  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
adequate;  that  is  precisely  why  I  have 
offered  this  amendment. 

I  have  read  that  provision  of  the  bill; 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  stated  it  accurately  and  clearly.  His 
F>oint  is  that  in  the  case  of  organizations 
which  have  constitutions  m  which  the 
election  date  is  stated,  there  will  be  no 
need,  under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands, 
to  have  such  notices  mailed  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
reality  of  the  situation  is  that  most  of 
the  meml>ers  of  unions  do  not  carefully 
examine  their  unions'  constitutions  and 
do  not  study  such  matters.  So  a  brief 
notice  on  a  2-cent  postcard  will  take 
care  of  this  matter:  and  the  total  cost 
will  be  only  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  notice  will 
require  a  3 -cent  postal  card.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DODD.  Very  well;  a  3 -cent 
postal  card. 

Certainly  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  that  the  big,  powerful  labor  organi- 
zations should  resist  so  simple,  decent, 
and  honest  a  prop>osal — namely,  to  re- 
quire that  a  postal-card  notice  be  mailed 
to  each  of  the  members,  to  inform  them 
when  the  election  will  be  held. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Most  Senators  be- 
long to  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  or  similar  or- 
ganizations; but  I  venture  to  state  that 
not  one  of  them  knows  when  the  next 
election  of  the  organizations  to  which  he 
belongs  will  be  held.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
that  many  Senators  even  know  when 
their  church's  next  election  will  be  held. 
That  does  not  mean  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  elections;  it  simply  means 
they  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  election 
dates. 

Most  organizations  send  election  no- 
tices to  their  members,  to  notify  them 
when  the  elections  are  to  be  held. 

So  I  firmly  believe  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  the  amendment 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  I  have  a  similar 
amendment  at  the  desk.  I  was  also  suc- 
cessful, in  committee,  in  having  that 
provision  included  in  the  bill.  It  was 
approved,  as  I  suggested  yesterday,  but 
was  reconsidered  later.  Still  later  it 
was  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
meaningless  insofar  as  union  members 
themselves  are  concerned. 

As  the  Senator  has  very  ably  pointed 
out,  realizing  these  elections  are  held 
anywhere  from  1  to  2  to  3  years,  I  think 
it  is  improbable  that  the  average  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  union  will  remember  the 
date  specified  in  the  bylaws  or  consti- 
tution, if,  indeed,  he  ever  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  them.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  more  unscrupulous  la- 
bor leaders  have  made  a  practice  of 
keeping  this  information  from  their 
members  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  affairs  of  unions, 


and  particularly  to  keep  themselves  in 
positions  of  power. 

I  think  It  is  an  amendment  which  by 
all  means  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  point  out 
that,  as  there  are  16  million  union  mem- 
bers, a  cost  of  $480,000  for  mailing 
notices  would  be  involved,  which  I  think 
is  a  substantial  amount.  If  first  class 
or  certified  mail  were  used,  of  course, 
the  cost  would  be  substantially  higher. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  so-called 
big  union  bosses  oppose  the  amendment. 
We  considered  the  proposal  quite  care- 
fully in  committee.  We  thought,  both 
by  way  of  fairness  and  equity,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  adopt  language  unani- 
mously by  Members  on  both  sides.  The 
language  in  the  bill  was  ultimately 
accepted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  as  it  is 
provides  strong  protection  for  union 
members.  Under  the  bill,  there  must  be 
elections  for  officers  in  national  or  in- 
ternational vmions  at  least  once  every  5 
years,  and  every  3  years  in  local  unions. 
If  members  of  unions  are  so  out  of  touch 
with  their  unions  that  they  must  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  dates  of 
election,  i  am  not  so  sure  they  would 
participate,  anyway.  However,  I  have 
no  strong  feeling  on  the  amendment. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  have  a  voice 
vote  on  the  amendment,  after  a  quorum 
call,  it  is  satisfactory  with  me. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  say  we  know  that  in  some  unions 
there  has  been  a  planned  effort  to  keep 
members  from  attending  a  meeting  at 
which  elections  will  take  place.  That  Is 
a  matter  of  record.  If  there  were  only 
one  such  case,  it  would  be  enough  for 
the  Senate  to  be  concerned,  about  it. 

I  think,  by  requiring  notice,  the 
amendment  is  one  step,  and  a  proper 
one,  which  would  make  It  more  difficult 
for  anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  cheating 
members  of  their  right  to  vote  for  their 
officers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  say  I  hope  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts  will  accept 
the  amendment.  I  would  be  most  re- 
luctant first  to  have  a  quorum  call  and 
then  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  all  Senators  to  be  notified  prior 
to  a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 
without  notice  to  all  Senators,  after  the 
committee  unanimously  adopted  lan- 
guage on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  be  in  error. 
I  believe  I  was  opi>osed  to  the  commit- 
tee's proposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  recall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  was  the  one  who 
originally  offered  the  amendment.  Then 
the  amendment  was  reconsidered.  Sub- 
sequently, in  modified  form,  it  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  no  opposition, 
but  I  am  glad  to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  was  on  the  second 
occasion  that  I  agreed  to  the  modifica- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  I  did  on  the  third 
occasion. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  correct 
^hc  record 

The      PRESIDINa      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DODDl. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonm. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut ( Mr.  DoDD  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  Identified  as 
"♦-15-59-R."  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativz  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  8,  line  1,  to  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (c)  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

(c)  Kvery  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  thia  title  shall  make 
available  copies  of  such  reports  to  each  of  its 
members  and  shall  permit  such  members 
to  examine  the  books,  records,  and  accounts 
of  sucn  transactions  as  were  or  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  or  verify  the  reports  required 
by  section  101.  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  for 
making  such  reports  available  to  such  mem- 
bers, and  the  time,  place,  circumstances,  and 
conditions  under  which  such  books,  rec- 
ords, and  accounts  may  be  examined  by  such 
members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona  [Mr.  GOLDWATER  I . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  having  distributed  to  my  colleagues 
a  brief  outline  of  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
planation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Union  Mkmbeks'  Access  to  Basic  Records 
Amendment  4-15-59-R  requires  the  union 
to  make  copies  of  the  reports  available  to 
each  individual  member  and  to  permit  the 
members  to  examine  the  basic  records  upon 
which  the  report  is  based.  The  Secretary  is 
given  the  authority  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  time,  place,  etc.,  whereby  such 
records  may  be  examined  by  the  members. 

The  committee  bill  only  requires  the  union 
to  make  the  information  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  report  available  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  But  unless  the  union 
member  has  access  to  the  basic  books  and 
records  on  which  the  report  is  based,  he  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  report  filed  by  the  union. 

The  only  person  authorized  under  the  bill 
to  Inspect  the  basic  txx>ks  and  records  is  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  With  literally  thousands 
of  union  reports  streaming  in  on  him,  the 
only  way  that  he  can  determine  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  these  reports  is  to  resort  to  a 
spot  check  of  some  of  them. 


If  the  membership  were  able  to  compare 
the  basic  records  with  the  filed  report,  er- 
roneous and  inaccurate  statements  could 
readily  be  discovered  and  such  information 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  in  order  to  en- 
join a  violation  which  has  occurred  or  la 
about  to  occur. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  require  the  union 
to  make  copies  of  the  reports  available 
to  each  of  the  members  and  permit  the 
members  to  examine  the  basic  records 
upon  which  the  report  is  based.  The 
Secretary  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  issue  regulations  governing  the  time, 
place,  and  so  forth,  whereby  such  rec- 
ords may  be  examined  by  the  members. 

The  committee  bill  purports  to  insure 
honesty  In  union  ofBcials  by  requiring 
the  union  to  make  the  report  available  to 
all  the  members.  But  does  it?  Let  us 
see  how  this  provision  works  out  in  ac- 
tual practice.  The  union  files  the  re- 
ports and  gives  copies  to  all  its  members. 
The  member  reads  the  report  and  comes 
across  a  particular  statement  about 
which  he  has  some  doubt.  He  goes  to 
the  union  headquarters  and  demands  to 
see  the  records  upon  which  the  report 
is  based,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  doubt. 
The  union  xilBcer  refuses  to  let  him  see 
the  basic  records.  Etoes  the  union  vio- 
late the  law?  Not  if  the  committee  bill 
is  enacted.  The  union  offlcer  is  per- 
fectly within  his  rights  to  refuse  a  mem- 
ber access  to  the  basic  records,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  bill.  Once  the  un- 
ion made  a  copy  of  the  report  available 
to  the  member,  it  satisfied  the  require- 
ment of  the  committee  bill. 

Obviously,  the  committee  bill  provi- 
sion is  a  farce.  The  only  person  author- 
ized under  the  bill  to  insipect  the  basic 
books  and  records  is  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  With  literally  thousands  of  un- 
ion reports  streaming  in  on  him,  the 
only  way  he  can  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  reports  Is  to  resort  to 
a  "spot  check"  of  some  of  them.  This 
is  indeed  a  sloppy  approach,  but  it  is 
the  only  course  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  membership  were  able  to 
compare  the  basic  records  with  the  filed 
report,  erroneous  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments could  soon  be  discovered  and  such 
information  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Unfortunately,  the  committee  bill 
does  not  so  provide,  and  once  again  a 
"gimmick"  In  the  committee  bill  would 
thwart  the  membership  In  its  right  to 
full  and  complete  knowledge  concerning 
its  union. 

The  only  argument  which  has  been 
voiced  against  this  amendment  is  that 
it  could  lead  to  harassment  of  the  union 
and  its  officers  by  malcontents  and  those 
who  are  interested  only  In  overturning 
the  incumbent  leadership.  This  argu- 
ment is  specious.  The  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  issue  regulations  governing  the  time, 
place,  circumstances,  and  conditions 
under  which  the  members  may  inspect 
the  basic  records. 

Second,  why  so  much  concern  about 
the  union  and  its  officers?  How  about  a 
little  concern  for  the  members  who.  in- 
cidentally, own  the  union?  Are  not 
their  rights  to  be  protected  equally  as 
much  as  those  of  the  union?  Is  the 
whole  purpose  or  plan  of  this  proposed 


legislation  to  protect  the  union,  or  is  it  to 
ferret  out  corrupt  and  racketeering  un- 
ion bosses  by  enabling  the  members  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  their  union? 
Should  not  a  union  member,  whose  right 
to  a  job  may  depend  upon  membership 
in  a  union,  be  given  at  least  the  same 
right  as  a  stockholder  of  a  corporation? 

These  questions,  of  course,  must  be 
answered  In  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  has  had  a 
chance  to  read  this  amendment.  If  he 
has,  I  would  appreciate  having  his  com- 
ments on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opixtsed  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  discussed  in  the 
committee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pres- 
ently under  consideration  labor  unions 
would  be  required  to  make  reports  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
quested, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  make  available  to 
the  members  of  the  unions,  in  such  form 
as  he  felt  desirable,  such  information  as 
was  submitted  to  him.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment,  as  I  understands  it, 
would  be  to  make  available  upon  request 
the  books  and  any  other  information 
which  a  union  member  might  desire.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  would  not  be 
upon  request.  It  would  be  under  cir- 
cumstances and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment,  the 
information  would  be  made  available  to 
the  union  members  under  certain  regu- 
lations. The  records  from  which  the 
reports  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  made  available. 

It  is  my  contention  that  there  is  no 
way  for  the  union  membership  to  know 
whether  the  reports  are  accurate  unless 
the  records  are  available.  The  union 
member  must  depend  upon  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

If  the  union  member  had  the  right,  as 
a  stockholder  does,  to  go  to  the  books, 
that  in  itself,  I  think,  would  tend  to  curb 
the  racketeering  and  the  misuse  of  the 
money,  practices  about  which  we  learned 
in  the  McClellan  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if,  under  his  amendment,  it  would  be 
compulsory  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
issue  a  regulation  which  would  give  these 
powers  to  the  union  members,  or  whether 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  word  "shaH"  is  used.  The  word 
'•may"  is  not  used;  it  Is  "shall". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  it 
would  change  the  situation  quite  sub- 
stantially from  the  provision  in  the  bill 
under  consideration.  It  would  give  the 
right  to  every  union  member  to  examine 
in  detail  the  records,  books,  financial 
statements,  checkbooks,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  unions  operations,  when  the 
member  willed  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  circum- 
stances to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  well  provide  regulations  which 
would  prevent  the  capricious  use  of  such 
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a  right.  The  regulations  could  be  writ- 
ten to  prevent  what  the  Senator  ex- 
presses concern  about — malcontents  who 
simply  want  to  harass  union  officials. 

I  am  not  fearful  that  union  officials 
will  be  harassed.  I  am  fearful  that  re- 
ports can  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  that  m  the  course  of  perhaps 
a  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  find 
something  wrong  with  them,  but  that  it 
will  take  another  period  ol  time,  possibly 
another  year,  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  go  into  the  matter,  and  about  2  years 
after  the  horse  has  nm  down  the  road 
with  a  load  of  money  on  his  back  the 
bam  door  would  be  closed. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
union  member  who  believes  something  is 
wrong  with  the  bookkeeping,  or  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  operations 
of  the  union,  to  have  access  to  the  books. 
Then  if  the  union  member  can  prove  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  there  is  some- 
thing gomg  on  in  the  union  which  should 
not  be  happening,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  step  in  more  quickly  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  than  he  could  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  is  true  that  a  shareholder  of  a 
corporation  is  permitted  to  examine  the 
books,  simply  because  he  F>ossesses  a 
share  of  stock  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Every  imion  offl- 
cer I  know  of — or,  to  put  it  another  way. 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact — who 
negotiates,  owns  at  least  a  share  of  stock 
in  the  company  with  which  he  negotiates, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  looking  at  the 
records. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  in  this  case  make 
a  direct  comparison  between  a  corpora- 
tion and  a  union.  Let  us  compare  the 
union  with  the  American  Legion,  or  some 
organization  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its 
members.  That  is  what  a  union  organ- 
ization really  is.  Certainly  in  organiza- 
tions such  as  that  the  members  have 
access  to  the  books  at  any  time,  and  to 
the  detail  in  the  books. 

In  a  corporation,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  a  stockholder  does  not  have  access 
in  every  case  to  the  details,  such  as  the 
checkbooks,  et  cetera,  is  that  it  would 
result  in  the  giving  away  of  corporate 
secrets.  There  is  no  profit-making  in- 
cluded in  the  union  organization,  so  there 
Is  no  danger  of  giving  any  secrets  away. 
We  want  the  member  of  the  union  to 
know  where  his  money  is  going.  The 
union  member  pays  so  much  money  a 
month  in  the  form  of  dues  and  assess- 
ments. He  does  not  expect  to  get  any- 
thing back  In  the  way  of  moneUry  re- 
turn, but  he  wants  to  feel  that  the  money 
is  being  used  for  proper  purposes,  and 
honestly.  If  the  union  member  has  any 
reason  to  suspect  some  wrongdoing,  I 
think,  since  he  belongs  to  what  we  call  a 
voluntary  organization,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  terminoloBy,  but  if  we  accept 
the  voluntaiT  approach,  he  has,  or 
should  have,  the  right  to  look  at  the 
books  and  records. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose this  amendment  very  strongly.  On 
page  8,  line  1,  of  the  bill  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

(c)  Every  labor  organization  required  to 
submit  a  report  under  this  title  shall  make 


available  the  information  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  report  to  all  of  its  members 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  by  regulation  prescribe. 

In  order  really  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  union  members  in  a  genuine  way,  the 
bill  provides  for  very  full  reporting  of 
all  financial  transactions  of  the  union. 
The  reports  would  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  They  would  be  sworn  to. 
If  information  were  omitted  or  misstated, 
that  would  constitute  a  crime.  The  Sec- 
retary must  make  the  information  avail- 
able to  union  members  in  the  way  he 
thinks  best  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
change  all  that,  and  provide  that,  every 
union  member — some  of  whom  may  be 
engaged  in  harassing  activities,  or  may 
be  extremely  interested  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployers, shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
all  the  files  and  data  of  a  union. 

A  union  is  not  the  American  Legion. 
It  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  economic  rights  of  its  mem- 
l}ers.  It  is  given  special  privileges  and 
rights  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  it. 

I  would  object  to  a  corporation  being 
compelled  to  give  to  every  shareholder 
a  list  of  all  its  customers  and  the  prices 
it  is  quoting,  and  all  the  letters  of  In- 
formation it  receives  on  any  matter  in 
any  of  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

This  provision  and  the  bill  itself  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  union  members  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  and  genuine  man- 
ner than  would  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  In  my  opinion  his 
amendment  would  open  up  opportunities 
for  harassment,  and  in  some  cases  the 
disintegration  of  unions.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  Intended  to  protect  the  financial 
rights  of  responsible  union  members. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
If  necessary  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment,  because  I  think 

it  is  basic. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  listened  to 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said.  I 
wonder  if  he  Is  implying  in  his  remarks 
that  the  stockholders  of  corporation  do 
not  have  the  right  to  examine  the  laooks 
of  the  corporation.  I  must  admit  that 
my  own  experience  in  this  particular 
field  is  somewhat  limited.  I  have  had 
only  one  case  on  the  subject  in  my  life, 
but,  as  I  have  always  understood  the 
general  rule  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
examination,  the  only  limitation  the 
court  places  upon  it  is  that  it  must  be 
reasonable — reasonable  as  to  frequency, 
and  reasonable  as  to  the  place  and  hour 
of  such  examination. 

Can  the  Senator  enlighten  me  on  that 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  agree  that 
there  is  any  law— at  least  that  I  know 
of;  certainly  not  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  or  any  other  Federal  law- 
vesting  in  the  shareholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion the  right  to  examine  all  the  finan- 


cial records,  books,  and  raw  material 
which  may  enter  into  the  preparation  of 
such  books. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  referred  to  the  books 
of  a  corporation.  The  way  the  Senator 
is  presenting  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  to 
change  the  law  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood it.  My  understanding  is  that  a 
stockholder  does  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  books.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  many  suits  which  have  been  brought 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  that  right. 

The  only  thing  I  wish  to  be  sure  of — 
and  perhaps  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  more  completely  advised  on  this 
subject  than  either  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  myself,  suid  perhaps 
they  can  inform  us — is  that  the  right  of 
examination  is  guaranteed.  As  I  have 
always  understood  the  law,  it  is  the  basic 
right  of  stockholders  to  examme  the 
books. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment 
provides : 

Every  labor  organization  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  copies  of  such  reports  to  each  of 
its  members  and  shall  permit  such  members 
to  examine  the  books,  records,  and  accounts 
of  such  transactions  as  were  or  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  or  verify  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  101. 

If  I  were  a  shareholder  in  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  policyholder  in  aa.  insurance 
company.  I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
examine  all  the  books,  records,  and 
memorsuida  which  might  enter  into  the 
preparation  of  the  profit-and-loss  sheet, 
including  discovmts  and  other  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  any  Federal  law 
which  grants  such  a  right.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  bill  itself  makes  available 
to  the  members  In  a  responsible  way  the 
necessary  information.  Therefore,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  language  of  my 
amendment  is  very  clear: 

Every  labor  organization  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  copies  of  such  reports  to  each  of  Its 
members — 

Up  to  that  point  we  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  goes  on  to  say : 
and  shall  permit  such  members  to  examine 
the  books,  records,  and  accounts  of  such 
transactions  as  were  or  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  or  verify  the  reports  required  by 
section  101. 

Then  the  language  prescribes  what  the 
Secretary  shall  do. 

I  mvite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  a  corporate  body,  we  are  talking 
about  a  body  in  which  a  person  can  in- 
vest or  not,  according  to  his  will.  When 
we  are  talking  about  a  union,  in  many 
cases  we  are  talking  about  an  organiza- 
tion to  which  a  man  must  belong  in  or- 
der to  work. 

We  have  two  different  situations. 
First,  if  a  man  believes  that  a  corpora- 
tion is  not  producing  enough  for  the  in- 
vestor or  doing  enough  for  the  stock- 
holder, he  can  sell  his  shares  and  get 
out.  In  the  case  of  a  union,  a  man  must 
belong  to  the  union  in  order  to  work.     If 
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he  withdraws  from  the  union.  In  effect, 
he  Is  quitting  hia  Job.  He  must  look 
elsewhere  for  work  in  the  town  where  he 
lives,  or  leave  town  to  find  employment 
somewhere  else. 

The  provisions  of  Senate  bill  1555  are 
fine  so  far  as  they  go.  The  reports  are 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  They 
are  made  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or 
at  such  other  times  as  he  may  prescribe, 
imder  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Thousands  of  re- 
ports will  be  submitted.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  year  or  two  the  reports 
will  be  examined.  As  such  reports  are 
submitted  by  individual  unions,  there 
may  be  members  of  unions  who  will  say 
to  themselves.  "There  is  something 
wrong  about  this  report.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  report  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  do  not  think  the  report  is 
right." 

What  can  he  do  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Senator's  bill?  He  must  wait  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  report — if  he 
does — and  then  go  through  the  proc- 
esses of  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

The  only  result  of  the  enactment  of 
my  amendment  would  be  to  allow  the 
member,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  examine  the 
books.  If  he  can  say  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  "Look  here.  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
statement  contained  in  this  report  is 
wrong.  I  have  looked  at  the  books. 
This  is  what  is  wrong."  If  he  can  prove 
it.  he  obtains  quick  access  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  to  corrective  action 
pertaining  to  his  own  union. 

I  cannot  understand  why.  in  a  bill 
purporting  to  protect  labor  union 
members,  we  are  unwilling  to  give  them 
the  right  to  examine  the  books.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  profltmaking  or- 
ganization. We  are  not  talking  about 
an  organization  which  has  many  ex- 
penses, a  large  staff,  and  operates  as  a 
corporate  or  business  structure. 

We  are  talking  about  an  organization 
set  up  ostensibly  to  do  one  thing,  that 
is,  to  bargain  for  better  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions.  The  man  who 
must  pay  his  dues  in  order  to  keep  his 
job  should  have  the  basic  rieht  to  know- 
how  his  money  Is  being  spent—  not  from 
a  report  submitted  by  the  head  of  the 
union  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
sub.<;equently  to  the  member.  If  at  any 
time  during  the  year  he  su.spects  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  re- 
port, he  should  be  able  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
have  access  to  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  labor 
the  point  further.  The  amendment  is 
obviou.sly  needed.  In  view  of  the  condi- 
tions disclcscd  in  the  McCIcllan  commit- 
tee hearings. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  something  fur- 
ther to  say.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
ruorum  in  order  ♦hat  the  amendment 
mny  be  explained  to  n  greater  number 
or  Senatora  than  are  present  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quor\mi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKK  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself.  I  submit  the 
following  unanimous-consent  agreement 
proposal: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agbcxment 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  the  adoption  of 
this  order,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  blU  S.  1555,  the  Lnbor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  majority  leader  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  blU  shall  be  received  except  those 
amendments  now  pending  at  the  desk. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill.  aUot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  Senators  have  witlidrawn 
many  amendments  which  they  have  had 
printed.  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
votes  will  be  taken  almost  each  hour 
during  the  day.  We  plan  to  have  the 
Senate  remain  in  session  until  at  least 
11  p.m.  this  evening.  I  wish  all  Sena- 
tors to  be  on  notice. 

An  order  has  been  entered  to  have  the 
Senate  convene  on  tomorrow  at  10  a.m. 
We  are  hopefuf  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
complete  our  action  on  the  bill  this  week. 
Of  course,  if  we  take  final  action  on  it 
by  Friday,  we  shall  not  hold  a  Saturday 
session.  If  we  do  not  take  final  action 
on  the  bill  by  Friday,  we  shall  have  a 
Saturday  .session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  far  as  I  know,  at 
least  half  of  the  amendments  have  al- 
ready been  dealt  with;  and  we  are  rea- 
sonably sure  that  at  least  half  of  the 
amendments  which  now  are  at  the  desk, 
and  thus  are  covered  by  the  aBrcement 
which  has  been  entered,  will  not  be  called 
up.  So  I  believe  there  Is  some  likelihood 
that  final  action  on  the  bill  will  be  taken 
before  Saturday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  believe 
that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will  pay 
close  attention,  and  will  be  prepared  for 
yea-and-nay  votes,  because  several  yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  be  taken  this  after- 
noon; and  It  requires  considerable  time 
to  prolong  such  votes  until  Senators  who 


may  have  left  the  Chamber  can  return 
from  downtown.  We  shall  be  voting  on 
amendments  both  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  It  proposed  that 
today's  session  shall  last  until  a  rather 
late  hour  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  until 
11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment lettered  "R '  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwaterI.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  Piesident.  I 
wish  to  propose  a  modification  of  my 
amendment:  and  I  a5k  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  listen  to  ray  reading  of 
the  modification.  I  believe  the  modifica- 
tion will  be  acceptable  to  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  amendment  which  is  identified  as 
"4-15-59-R."  as  it  is  now  at  the  desk. 
I  would  add,  in.  line  3,  after  the  word 
'members '.  the  words  "for  proper 
cause ':  and  on  page  2.  in  line  2.  after 
the  word  "the".  I  would  add  the  word 
"cause."  If  those  modifications  are 
made,  the  amendment  as  thus  modified 
will  then  read  as  follows: 

Every  labor  organization  required  to  sub- 
mit a  reporr  tindei-Hhls  title  shall  maJce 
available  copies  of  such  reports  to  each  of 
its  members  and  shall  permit  such  members 
for  proper  cauxe  to  examine  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  accounts  of  such  transactions  as 
were  or  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  or  verify 
the  reports  required  by  section  101.  The 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
cause,  form,  and  manner  for  making  such 
reports  available  to  such  members,  and  the 
time,  place,  circumstances,  and  conditions 
under  which  such  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts may  be  examined  by  such  members. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  modification  may  be  made 
in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  licars  none:  and 
the  amendment  is  modified  as  requested. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts,  whether  lie  will  accept 
the  amendment,  as  u.odined. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Vcs;  I  accept  the 
modified  amendment.  It  .scrms  to  me 
that  when  the  amendment,  a.s  modified, 
is  read  In  conjunction  uith  subsection 
101 'c>.  of  title  I.  on  pane  8  of  the  bill, 
the  amendment  will  be  found  to  be  In 
the  public  interest. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  adjusting  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  also  express  appreciation  to 
the    Senator     from     New     York     I  Mr. 

jAVlTSl. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  question  of  acreelng  to 
my  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  order  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent solution  of  the  matter,  because 
It  equates  the  rights  of  the  union  mem- 
l:ers  with  the  rights  of  corporate  stock- 
holders, and  it  prevents  a  proliferation 
of  the  inspection.  I  believe  the  amend- 
Mcnt  is  acceptable,  because  it  would  pre- 
vent vexatious  forays  into  the  unions' 
books.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  1 . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsJ  for  their  help  in  pre- 
paring this  amendment. 

Again  I  say  that  if  we  continue  in  this 
friendly  spirit.  I  am  sure  the  bill  will 
be  improved  houx>by  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  happen.     (Laughter.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  identified  as 
"4-22-59-E." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  stated. 

The  LxcisLATivE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  54.  between  lines  7  and  8.  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

S'c.  509.  Every  officer,  agent,  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  engaged  In 
an  Industry  affecting  commerce,  or  of  a  trust 
In  which  such  organization  Is  Interested, 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  money  or  other 
property  In  his  custody  or  possession  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  such  officer,  agent, 
or  representative,  have  a  relationship  of  trust 
to  any  such  labor  organization  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  or  to  any  such  trust  and  the 
benenctarles  thereof,  and  shall  be  responsible 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such  money  or 
other  property,  notwithstanding  any  grant 
of  authority  purp>ortlng  to  exempt  him  from 
such  responsibility. 

On  page  54.  line  8.  to  strike  out  "Sic. 
509  "  and  iiisert  in  lieu  thereof  'Sic.  510." 

On  page  51.  between  lines  11  and  12,  to 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(k)  "Trust  In  which  a  labor  orgnnlsatlon 
Is  Interested"  means  a  trust  or  other  fund 
or  organization  (A)  which  was  created  or 
established  by  a  labor  organization,  or  ont 
or  more  of  the  trustees  or  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  of  which  is  se- 
lected or  appointed  by  a  labor  organlBatlon, 
and  (B)  a  primary  purpoM  of  which  is  to 
provldt  benefits  for  the  members  of  such 
labor  organisation  or  their  beneficiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  Z  now  have  30 
minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  6 
minutes.  X  may  want  a  little  more  than 
that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  long  series  of  hearings 
which  the  select  committee  conducted, 
relating  to  the  serious  misuse  of  ftmds, 
misappropriation  of  ftmds,  looting  of 
union  treasuries,  and  so  forth,  we  found 
in  too  many  instances  that  corrupt  labor 
officials  regard  a  umon  treasury  as  some- 
thing to  be  used  for  their  own  personal 
privilege  and  an  opportunity  to  pilfer 
union  funds  almost  at  will.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve present  ,^aws  are  adequat,e  to  ieal 
with  such  abuses. 

On  page  3.  subsection  (c)  of  the  bill, 
in  one  policy  section,  I  find  this  language: 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  tJnlted 
States  to  advance  the  objectives  and  protect 
the  national  Interests  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  correct  the  evils  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  by — 

Then  is  listed  (1>.  On  page  4,  as  No. 
(2>.  is  found  the  following  language: 

encouraging  the  faithful  observance  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities  by  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations  tiirough  a 
requirement — 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  policy  in  the 
national  interest — 

through  a  requirement  that  such  officers  and 
representatives  shall  file  reports,  which  shall 
be  public  Information,  on  transactions  In 
which  there  may  be  a  conflict — 

And  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the 
only  parts  of  the  bill  which  apply  di- 
rectly to  fiduciary  responsibility  are 
those  sections  of  the  bill  in  which  it  is 
required  that  where  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest  the  conflict  of  interest  must  be 
reported. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  Senator  is  saymg  that  although 
a  declaration  of  policy  is  contained  in 
the  bill,  there  is  nothing  now  in  the  bill 
to  implement  such  policy  with  respect 
to  the  fiduciary  relationship  except  by 
the  provision  relating  to  conflict  of 
interests? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  should  be  a 
declaration  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  bill 
points  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  bill 
does  not  travel  far  enough. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
contains  a  pious  expression  of  wishful 
thinking  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  the  bin  does  not  Implement  It.  As 
I  understand  the  Senator's  amendment, 
it  would  implement  that  policy  as  to 
certain  fiduciary  positions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided as  a  matter  of  law  that  such  of- 
ficers will  be  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity. That  is  true  of  officers  of  other 
institutions  who  act  as  trustees  or  han- 
dle money  in  trust,  or  are  considered 
fiduciaries  by  reason  of  being  ofncers  who 
handle  money.  But  in  the  bill  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  is  made  that  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest.  I  simply  say  It 
ought  to  be  provided  in  the  bill  that 
such  officers  have  fiduciary  responsibility. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Could  It  not  be  truth- 
fully said  that  this  amendment  is  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  union  members? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  absolutely  for 
the  protection  of  union  fimds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Which  bel(mg  to  the 
members. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  the  union 
funds  and  the  trustee  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  in  no  sense  does 
the  amendment  deprive  any  worker  of 
any  right  whatsoever,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  increases  his  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  simply  imposes 
on  the  officer  the  responsibility  which 
is  imposed  on  every  other  officer  who 
handles  money  transactions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  makes  him  realize 
that  the  money  belongs  to  others  and 
that  he  is  handlmg  it  in  trust. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
In  the  select  committee  we  found  many 
instances  of  violations  of  that  trust. 
Probably  the  most  flagrant  instance  was 
the  Beck  situation.  Instead  of  assum- 
ing his  responsibility  and  the  obligation 
to  handle  union  money  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  union,  he  simply  handled  it  for 
his  own  personal  profit  and  gain.  In 
other  words,  he  pilfered  nearly  $400,000 
of  union  funds,  as  we  discovered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield  myself  2 

more  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  uncovered  a  num- 
ber of  instances  wherein  union  funds  and 
profits  were  handled  by  corrupt  officers, 
just  as  though  they  had  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  money. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  situattdn  obtained 
in  some  of  the  Johnny  Dlo  unions  in  New 
York.  It  also  was  true  of  the  operating 
engineers  in  San  Francisco.  In  a  number 
of  cases  individuals  handled  union  money 
without  regard  to  who  owned  the  money. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  may  remind 
my  distinguished  colleague — and  I  say 
this  for  the  information  of  all  Senators — 
that  the  Teamsters'  Union  in  St.  Louis 

was  bought  out  and  paid  off.  The  officers 
were.  In  effect,  bought  out,  and  the 
union  was  turned  over  to  the  person 
who  is  there  now.  Gibbons.  How  was 
that  money  obtained?  The  retirement 
pay  money  was  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Or  severance  pay. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  The  retire- 
ment or  severance  pay  money  was  given 
to  the  officers  who  were  bought  out. 

I  do  not  think  the  union  members,  the 
working  people,  pay  their  dues  in  the 
unions  for  that  sort  of  manipulation.  It 
we  establish  a  fiduciary  responsibility 
under  the  law,  I  do  not  think  union  of- 
ficers could  perpetrate  such  acts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dlsUnguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  matter  of  the 
fiduciary  relationship  underwent  study 
in  the  committee.  I  have  an  amendment 
on  the  desk  to  deal  with  the  subject  In  a 
somewhat  broader  context.   I  should  like 
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to  develop  the  subject  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  the  proposal  which  the 
Senator  has  made  is  a  fine  one,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fully 
meets  the  situation.  We  also  have  the 
problem  of  a  union  official  who  Invests 
in  a  business  in  which  his  own  people 
are  employed.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAViy.  We  have  a  problem, 
perhaps,  wltn  regard  to  buying  Into  a 
competlii«  business.  THei*e  are  prob- 
lems of  getting  money  from  somebody 
else  to  do  a  favor,  for  which  the  union 
member  has  a  right  to  an  accounting. 

Kven  If  we  adopt  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed,  to  which  I  have  no 
objection,  would  It  not  be  better  to  try, 
even  after  that,  to  And  some  formula. 
Which  I  am  endeavoring  to  work  out, 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  whole  fidu- 
ciary relationship,  especially  in  terms 
of  a  remedy? 

Once  fiduciary  responsibility  is  stated 
It  win  soak  up  all  the  common  law,  all 
the  State  law,  and  all  the  Federal  law. 
Really,  what  we  need  in  the  bill,  to  give 
It  teeth,  as  we  did  in  the  New  York  bill, 
which  is  a  good  model,  is  some  remedy. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  feel 
that  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment  we  must  go  still 
further  to  try  to  cast  a  net  for  the  whole 
fiduciary  responsibility  problem? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  do.  Frank- 
ly, I  think  the  union  member  should  be 
given  a  right  to  sue  for  recovery.  I  have 
another  amendment  along  that  line. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  can  get  together  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  join  with  the  Senator,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  an  amendment  which 
he  may  sponsor  to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     As  the  Senator  knows. 

1  also  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
on  this  subject. 

-    Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Mr.   President,    I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes  additional. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  also  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  on  this  subject.  I  have 
tried  to  approach  it  from  another  way, 
by  asserting  what  is  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope,  in  the  offering  of 
other  amendments  and  in  the  conference 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  have  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  together  with 
the  Senators,  to  .spell  out  the  rights  we 
exp>ect  to  retain  for  the  union  member- 
ship under  the  fiduciary  responsibility 
provisions. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  work  with  the  distinguished  Senator, 
and  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  the 
amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me 
some  time  so  that  I  may  ask  some  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  I  be  per- 
mitted, before  the  request  is  acted  upon, 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  wait  a  few 
minutes  about  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well.  What  was  the  decision?  Were  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  yet. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  clarification  as  to  ex- 
actly what  obUgation  the  amendment 
seeks  to  put  upon  an  officer,  agent,  or 
representative  of  a  labor  organization 
having  a  trust  In  money  or  other  prop- 
erty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  obligation  is  there, 
other  than  the  obligation  to  keep  safely 
such  money  or  property? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  would  Impose  any  other  ob- 
ligation, but  I  will  say  that  we  have  found 
officers  who  have  gone  to  the  executive 
board  or  the  governing  body  of  a  union 
in  an  endeavor  to  manipulate  authori- 
zation of  this  or  that  operation,  far  be- 
yond the  union  purposes.  In  that  way 
they  have  violated  the  fiduciary  resp>on- 
sibilities  which  I  think  should  rest  upon 
them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  wondering  whether 
the  amendment  would  add  anything  to 
the  obligation  now  resting  upon  such 
persons.  A  person  holding  the  funds  or 
property  of  another,  of  course,  does  owe 
the  other  tiersons  the  obligation  of  safely 
keeping  the  property  and  devoting  it  to 
the  purposes  which  he  may  be  authorized 
by  the  owners  of  such  money  or  property 


to  use  It.  Am  I  correct  In  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  would  be 
the  fiduciary  responsibility  and  duty? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe,  in  a  sense,  there  is  such 
responsibility  now.  What  we  would  do 
is  declare  that  to  be  the  law. 

It  is  indicated  that  Is  the  national  pol- 
icy or  that  is  in  the  natlMial  Interest, 
and  that  those  in  such  positions  should 
act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  The  authors 
of  the  bill  felt  that  much,  at  least,  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  set  forth  in  the 
preamble.  I  am  now  simply  seeking  to 
implement  the  preamble  by  making  it  a 
matter  of  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  the  Kennedy-Ivea 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  last  year,  an 
amendment  was  offered  concerning  the 
undertaking  to  Impose  a  fiduciary  obli- 
gation without  defining  what  waa  the 
fiduciary  obligation.  As  I  construe  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  is  undertaking 
to  define  what  is  the  nature  of  the  fidu- 
ciary obligation  by  saying  that  the  cus- 
todian of  the  property  or  the  money  of  a 
union  occupies  the  post  of  a  trustee  with 
respect  to  such  money,  and,  if  I  cor- 
rectly construe  the  language,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  make  that  person  responsible 
for  the  safekeeping  of  the  money  and 
for  the  devotion  of  the  money  to  what- 
ever purposes  may  have  been  authorized 
by  the  union. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  the  legitimate 
union  purposes.  This  provision  is  ap- 
plicable notwithstanding  any  grant  of 
authority  purporting  to  exempt  such 
per.sons  from  such  responsibility.  These 
persons  may  go  before  the  board  which 
is  appointed  as  the  executive  committee 
or  the  executive  governing  body,  which 
board  they  control,  since  they  have  ap- 
pointed the  members  and  fixed  the  sal- 
aries of  the  president  and  secretary,  and 
they  may  get  the  board  to  approve  the 
use  of  the  money  for  a  purpose  which 
is  not  l«'gitimate  union  business  and 
union  service. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  notwithstanding  any  pur- 
ported authority,  such  jjersons  would  .still 
be  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  and 
would  have  to  meet  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  does  not 
construe  the  amendment,  does  he.  to 
exempt  any  custodians  of  union  funds 
or  union  property  from  any  obligation 
now  resting  upon  them? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  certainly  would 
not.  The  amendment  certainly  intends 
to  prohibit  devices  which  have  been  u.sed. 
such  as  having  the  governing  body  give 
authority  to  do  something  which  Is  not 
within  the  purposes  of  the  union.  The 
amendment  would  retain  the  fiduciary 
resr>onslblllty  Irrespective  of  any  effort  to 
get  around  the  law  and  to  evade  the 
obligation,   as   is  now   being  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  is  to  make  It  clear 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  Federal  law 
the  obligations  which  already  rests  upon 
such  persons  under  State  law,  to  safely 
keep  and  properly  apply  money  or  prop- 
erty in  their  custody,  are  maintained  and 
made  more  clear? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  la  ex- 
actly what  we  are  trying  to  do.   I  am  sure 
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I  need  not  repeat  the  argimient  for  this 
amendment,  for  my  colleague  and  I  have 
served  on  the  committee  and  have  seen 
the  many  devious  wajrs  of  pilfering,  rob- 
bing, misusing  and  misappropriating  and 
usurping  power  and  authority.  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  important  that  we  take 
this  action.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas a  few  questions. 

Suppose  an  officer  of  a  union  expends 
money  for  an  educational  purpose,  to  ad- 
vance what  he  and  the  other  officers  con- 
sider to  be  the  interests  of  the  union. 
Assume  that  there  is  nothing  dishonest 
about  the  expenditure.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  pui'poae  of  taking 
money  in  a  back-door  deal.  It  is  an 
honest  expenditure  for  educational  pur- 
poses, without  any  impioprloty.  Under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, would  it  be  possible  for  a  member 
to  sue.  on  the  argument  that  the  educa- 
tional piupose.  which  he  does  not  like.  Is 
not  really  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  a  labor  organization?  Could  he  take 
the  case  into  court? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  might  make 
such  an  allegation,  and  he  might  go  to 
court.  E^ch  case  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  If  the  court  foimd  that  the 
money  was  used  for  legitimate  union 
purposes,  for  purposes  which  were  proper 
under  the  constitution,  and  that  it  had 
been  voted  to  authorize  vhe  use  of  money 
for  educational  purposes.  I  think  it 
would  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
authority  and  right  of  the  union  officer. 
But.  as  my  friend  knows,  the  puipose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  get  at  those 
who  organize  an  executive  Iward  of  their 
own,  whose  members  are  all  in  cahoots. 
One  says  to  the  other,  "I  will  keep  you 
employed  at  a  good  salaiT  and  give  you 
a  good  expertse  allowance.  You  just  do 
what  I  want." 

That  sort  of  thing  is  being  done. 
Union  treasuries  are  being  pilfered  in 
that  way.  I  Ijelieve  that  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

In  the  declaration  of  findings,  pur- 
poses, and  policy,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bill,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  require  such  union  officers  to 
act  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  If  that  is 
what  we  mean,  let  us  put  it  into  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  somewhat 
different,  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  is 
proposed  here.  Traditionally,  questions 
of  fiduciary  relationships  have  been  de- 
cided in  State  courts  vmder  the  common 
law.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a 
Federal  remedy  and  a  Federal  rule. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "fiduciary."  A  labor  organiza- 
tion has  quite  a  different  relationship 
with  Its  members  than  does  a  trustee  of 
an  estate,  or  a  director  of  a  bank,  whose 
sole  function  is  to  preserve  the  corpus. 
In  this  case  we  have  an  organization  at- 
tempting to  advance  the  economic  inter- 
est of  the  members.  Without  a  full 
realization  of  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  be  reluctant  to  accept  it. 

because  this  is  an  entirely  new  field,  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment unless  I  knew  exactly  what  respon- 


sibilities would  rest  on  the  fiduciary.  He 
is  not  a  trustee  in  the  sense  I  have  de- 
scribed. We  wish  to  make  sure  that  he 
spends  the  money  honestly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  circumscribe  what  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  a  legitimate  fimction.  It  is 
proposed  to  add  a  Federal  remedy,  even 
though,  as  I  understand  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  he  would 
continue  the  State  remedy. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  will  bear  with 
me.  I  wish  to  attempt  to  decide  exactly 
what  restraint  the  proposed  amendment 
would  place  on  a  union  officer. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do  18  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  Insist  that  union  officers 
who  expend  money  shall  not  have  a  con- 
flict of  intei-cst,  and  that  they  shall  not 
attempt,  through  indirect  means,  to 
pilfer  a  union  treasury  for  their  own 
benefit?  If  so,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  a  proper  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  question 
as  thoroughly  as  the  Senator  has  done 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  there  have  been  fla- 
grant and  repeated  abuses  in  this  area. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  declaration  of 
findings,  purposes,  and  policy,  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  In  the  national  interest  for 
union  officers  to  act  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity and  faithfully  observe  all  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities,  I  thought  we 
should  spell  it  cut  in  the  law,  and  say 
that  they  are  bound  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  repeat  that  the 
reason  why  I  raise  this  question  is  that 
anyone  who  studies  State  statutes,  or 
the  decisions  of  State  courts,  will  realize 
that  there  is  a  well  developed  body  of 
law  in  the  States  defining  the  term  "fi- 
duciary." In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits 
conflict  of  interest,  and  places  very  se- 
vere restraints  on  an  officer  who  may 
undertake  to  rob  a  union  treasury. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  State  remedy,  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  a  Federal  remedy, 
without  any  previous  decisions  in  this 
area,  and  without  any  statute. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  the  Senator  make  clear  exactly 
what  the  amendment  means.  The 
amendment  may  be  agreed  to. 

We  both  agree  that  a  union  officer  does 
not  have  the  same  function  as  the  trus- 
tee of  an  estate,  or  the  director  of  a 
bank,  except  that  both  are  required  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  funds  in  their 
possession.  I  am  concerned  lest  we 
place  a  restraint  on  the  purposes  for 
which  money  may  be  properly  and 
honestly  spent,  in  our  attempt  to  safe- 
guard imion  fimds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  proposing  to  do  that.  It  is  not  my 
punx)se  to  do  that. 

A  imion  may  wish  to  conduct  an  edu- 
cational program.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
such  programs.  I  think  a  union  should 
have  the  right  to  conduct  educational 
programs.     I  never  wish  to  deny  to  a 


union  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  society  and  of  our  countiT- 

It  is  possible  that  at  times  the  right 
may  be  abused,  but  I  defend  the  right  of 
a  union,  a  corporation,  or  any  other 
institution,  to  discuss  any  pro{>er  subject. 
tram  the  standpoint  of  education,  from 
the  standpoint  of  enlightenment,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  convesring  its 
views  on  any  public  issue.  I  believe  in 
that  right.  I  would  never  take  it  away. 
I  am  not  striving  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  am  merely  seeking  to  firm  up 
and  rxail  down  the  fiduclai-y  responsi- 
bilities which  I  believe  union  oCQcers 
Should  have  in  the  financial  field. 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  Mr.  CARROLL  rose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 

First.  Z  remind  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  last  year  he  ob- 
jected vigorously  to  imposing  a  Federal 
fiduciary  relationsliip  on  union  officers. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  said : 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  fundamentAl  ob- 
jections to  the  amendment.  The  first  Is 
that  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  compU- 
cate  simplicity.  The  amendment  undertaices 
to  Impose  by  Federal  law  a  trust  obligation 
or  a  fiduciary  obligation  upon  union  oflScers 
who  handle  money.  Such  obligations  are 
now  Imposed  upon  such  olScers  by  State 
laws. 

So  the  first  fundamental  trouble  with  the 
amendment  Is  that  it  undertakes  to  Impose 
upon  union  officers  who  handle  these  funds 
a  Federal  trust  relationship  or  a  Federal 
fiduciary  relationship  to  the  union  mem- 
bers; but  nowhere  does  the  amendment  de- 
fine what  the  consequences  of  such  a  rela- 
tionship are  under  Federal  law;  and  I  know 
of  no  Federal  statute  which  defines  the  ob- 
ligations which  rest  upon  a  fiduciary  or  upon 
a  trustee.  Therefore,  we  would  have  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  right  without  a  dca- 
nltion  of  the  responsibilities  which  would  go 
with  that  right;  and  that  would  Introduce 
Into  the  law  confusion,  rather  than  pro- 
tection, in  my  judgment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
what  his  feeling  is  this  year,  and  in  what 
way  the  language  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment may  differ  from  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  last  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  recall,  the  languase 
of  last  years  amendment  was  entirely 
general.  It  provided  a  fiduciary  obliga- 
tion without  undertaking  to  express  in 
any  way  what  the  fiduciary  relationship 
was.  As  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts well  says,  there  are  many  fidu- 
ciaries under  State  laws,  such  as  execu- 
tors, admixiistrators,  trustees,  and  others 
whose  duties  are  defined  by  State  law. 

I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between 
this  amendment  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered last  year. 

The  Senator  says,  in  effect,  that  a 
union  officer  owes  a  duty  of  trust  in  re- 
spect to  the  money  or  property  of  the 
union  in  his  hands.  According  to  my 
inteiTjretation — and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  says  he  agrees  with  that  inter- 
pretation—that would  impose  upon  the 
union  officer  the  obligation  as  a  trustee 
to  safeguard  the  particular  money  or 
property  which  is  committed  to  him,  and 
would  also  Impose  upon  him  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  dispose  of  the  property  or  to 
expend  the  money  for  anything  except 
legitimate  union  purposes. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  When  the  Senator 
uses  the  term  '•safeguard"  he  does  not 
mean  that  It  Is  comparable  to  safeguard- 
ing the  corpus  of  capital,  but  rather  he 
means  that  the  money  must  be  expended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
est of  the  union,  in  accordance  with  the 
way  the  members  of  the  xinion  may  de- 
cide the  money  should  be  expended. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  I  could  put  it  this  way.  We 
are  under  an  obligation  to  see  that  the 
money  Is  safely  kept,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  duly  authorized  and 
legitimate  union  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  holds  that  view 
also. 

Mr.  McCLEIliAN.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Senator  has  any  thought  that  I  am 
trying  to  interfere  with  COPE,  that  is 
not  correct.  There  may  be  amendments 
directed  to  that  point,  and  to  deal  with 
that  direct  question.  However,  I  am  not 
offering  my  amendment  on  the  direct 
question  of  political  contributions. 
Everyone  knows  my  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  assimie.  This  is  not  a  drive  at 
that  situation.  It  is  a  drive  at  the  skul- 
duggei-y  of  some  leaders  when  they  meet 
in  executive  session  and  pay  off  this  one 
and  pay  oS  that  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  As  I  understand 
the  provision  in  his  amendment,  it  refers 
not  to  the  membership  voting  to  do  that 
which  is  legitimate  so  far  as  union  busi- 
ness is  concerned,  but,  rather,  to  prevent 
the  membership  from  voting  at  a  meet- 
ing, with  only  a  few  of  the  members 
present,  to  give  eiccessive  payments  to 
a  union  ofScer  for  illegitimate  purposes. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  union  funds 
by  a  majority  at  a  meeting  when  that 
majority  represents  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  membership,  and  to  pre- 
vent action  which  could  perhaps  involve 
the  enrichment  of  certain  union  oflScers 
by  a  surreptitious  deal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is,  generally, 
the  object  of  the  amendment.  I  cannot 
think  of  every  purpose,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  anyone  else  can. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  attempting 
to  arrive  at  some  guide  points  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  far  as  my  personal 
experience  is  concerned,  I  believe  this 
matter  is  already  covered  by  law  in  all 
the  States.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  is 
essential  to  do  what  he  suggests  we  do. 
However,  I  do  not  see  that  the  provision 
will  do  any  harm  to  the  bill.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that,  in  line  6 
on  page  2.  he  modify  his  amendment  by 
striking  out  "grant  and  authority"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "exculpatory  clause 
or  action." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  Is  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  suggestion  is  that 
the  Senator  insert,  instead,  the  words 
"exculpatory  clause  or  action." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin]. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
had  no  idea  of  taking  away  the  rights 
of  members  of  a  union  for  democratic  ac- 
tion such  as  the  right  of  members  to  give 
a  grant  of  authority.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  ensure  members  the  right 
to  vote  and  the  right  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  union.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  accepted.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  establish  the  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship in  this  field. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say  that 
there  never  was  any  idea  of  my  trying 
to  curb  the  authority  of  the  members  of 
a  union  to  do  whatever  the  members 
want  to  do;  rather,  it  is  my  intention 
to  protect  the  members  from  having  the 
members  of  a  board  or  a  committee  vote 
to  do  just  about  anything  they  want  to 
do.  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  this  discus- 
sion clarifies  that  point. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  with  re- 
pect  to  modifying  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  line  6,  by  striking  out 
the  words  "grant  of  authority",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "ex- 
culpatory clause  or  action." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  either  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  or  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  I  should 
continue  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  any- 
where in  the  bill — not  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  but  in  the  bill — we  have 
clearly  defined  the  fiduciary  obligations 
of  an  ofQcer  or  an  agent  of  a  union? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  was  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  whether  in  the  bill 
we  define  the  fiduciary  obligation  of  a 
xmion  official.  My  reason  for  asking  the 
question  is  that  I  have  in  mind  what  has 
been  done  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, dated  March  13,  1959.  It  deals 
with  an  attempt  to  meet  the  same  prob- 
lem.   I  will  read  a  portion  of  it: 

Responsible  leaders  of  the  labor  movement 
have  recognized  that  union  officers  and 
agents  have  a  fiduciary  duty  to  serve  the 
members  of  the  union  honestly  and  faith- 
fully, and  these  leaders  have  taken  courage- 
ous action  against  those  who  have  violated 
their  trust.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  labor's  efforts  to  correct  abuses  from 
within  need  to  be  aided  and  supplemented 
by  legislation. 

In  the  New  York  act  there  are  these 
sections  among  others:  Section  721,  cov- 
ers definitions;  section  722  deals  with 


fiduciary  obligations  of  ofBcers  and 
agents;  section  723  is  entitled  "Specific 
Prohibited  Financial  Interests  and 
Transactions";  section  724,  "Obligation 
of  Employers  and  Others":  section  728. 
"Enforcement  of  Financial  Reporting 
and  Accounting  Duty." 

That  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  the  New  York  act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  that  in 
a  different  form  we  have  it  also  in  the 
pending  bill,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  follow  the  in- 
telligent discussion  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  we  are  establishing  a  new 
Federal  right.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  A  new  right  with  re- 
spect to  union  oiflcers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  far  as  fiduciary 
relationships  are  concerned.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  not  speaking 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  because  I  will  vote  for  It, 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  but 
I  would  like  us  to  make  a  good  legislative 
record  and  to  establish  our  legislative 
intent.  Does  the  Senator  not  believe  we 
should  give  a  fuller  treatment  in  the  bill 
to  this  subject,  so  that  we  will  be  under- 
stood and  so  that  we  will  set  up  definite 
standards  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  understanding 
is  that  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  proposes  to 
work  out  something  along  that  line. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr.  JavitsI 
has  announced  that  he  wishes  to  do  it. 
Others  will  consult  with  him.  and  wish 
to  colloborate  with  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  borrowed  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  act  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  understand  he 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
fine  piece  of  legislation  which  the  State 
of  New  York  has  passed.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  for  us  to  follow  along  the  same 
Une. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. In  fact.  I  believe  I  would  be  en- 
thusiastically for  it,  if  we  can  word  the 
bill  properly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  should  like  to  know  if  I 
have  an  accurate  understanding  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  proposes.  If 
it  is  to  give  the  members  of  a  labor  union 
a  new  Federal  right  with  respect  to  their 
oflQcers,  that  is  one  thing.  However,  if 
the  proposal  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  pro- 
posals setting  up  elaborate  strictures 
with  regard  to  fiduciary  relationships.  I 
should  like  to  look  at  it  further  before 
action  is  taken  on  it. 

If  other  language  is  to  be  proposed 
concerning  fiduciaries,  I  think  all  the 
language  should  be  considered  together, 
so  that  we  may  see  where  we  are  going 
and  know  where  we  will  arrive,  before 
we  set  out  on  the  Journey.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  that. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  as  it  Is  worded,  and  that  would 
settle  the  matter.  But  if  we  are  to  begin 
the  consideration  ol  a  series  of  other 


amendments — I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  any  such,  but  I  un- 
derstand other  Senators  have — I  believe 
we  should  take  a  look  at  the  whole  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Are  there  not  State 
laws  at  present  which  cover  the  situation 
in  every  instance?  If  State  legislation 
exists,  what  is  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  my  opinion,  the 
State  laws,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
I>akota  said  last  year,  are  adequate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  completely  approve 
the  position  just  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  one  i>oint.  If 
other  suggestions  are  to  be  made  in  this 
field,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  under  which  we  are  now  act- 
ing. I  believe  that  such  action  should  be 
taken  during  the  consideration  of  the 
modification  of  this  amendment.  There 
may  be  some  other  amendments  which 
relate  to  the  trust  relationship,  but  I 
have  not  seen  any.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  printed  and  lying  at  the 
desk  the  only  amendment  which  deals 
with  this  field,  certainly,  it  seems  to  me. 
it  would  be  wise  to  withhold  final  action 
on  the  amendment  until  the  Senator 
from  New  York  or  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  propose  modifications  or  sug- 
pestions  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massacha-ietts  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  yielded  10  minutes 
on  the  bill;  then  I  shall  yield  5  minutes 
of  that  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Instead  of  yielding  time 
on  the  bill.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  we  can  re- 
solve this  problem.  Three  questions  are 
involved.  One  is  money.  That  matter 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  covered 
very  well,  I  think. 

The  second  is  the  fiduciary  relation- 
.shlp  established  when  an  Investment  is 
made  by  a  union  organizer,  let  us  say. 
in  a  business  in  which  a  union  employs 
him  and  he  makes  money  out  of  it. 

The  third  is  where  he  gets  something 
surreptitiously.  He  may  get  a  bribe  or 
something  else.  The  Senator  has  cov- 
ered that.  Those  are  our  suggestions. 
It  could  be  said,  I  believe,  that  they  are 
all  covered  by  existing  law  in  one  place 
or  another. 


But  I  am  satisfied  that  to  create  a 
Federal  statute,  such  as  the  Senator  de- 
sires, with  respect  to  money  relationship, 
will  still  leave  the  question  of  the  remedy 
open.  The  question  is.  Do  we  want  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  remedy  open 
to  any  suit  aside  from  a  Federal  court 
suit  which  might  lie  by  reason  of  diver- 
sity of  citizenship  or  any  other  groimd 
outside  the  statute?  Or  do  we  want  to 
have  a  section  of  the  bill  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  right  to  sue.  and  to 
provide  in  that  section  a  right  to  the 
mdividual  member  to  sue  when  the 
union  itself  does  not  act,  given  a  decent 
period  of  time? 

I  am  laying  the  matter  on  the  table, 
so  that  we  can  discuss  it  and  determine 
whether  it  needs  to  be  included  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  make  airtight  the  ques- 
tion of  fiduciary  responsibility  and  the 
recourse. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  at  the  desk,  and  propose  to  offer, 
an  amendment  which  is  designated 
4-20-59-0.  dealing  with  the  right  to 
bring  suits.    As  now  drafted,  it  reads: 

The  Secretary,  or  any  member  or  members 
of  a  labor  organisation  acting  on  their  own 
behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
others  similarly  situated,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  organization,  may  maintain  an  action  or 
proceeding  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  to  obtain  •  •  •  an  account- 
ing for,  and  restitution  to,  such  labor 
organization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  similar 
amendment  at  the  desk.  We  may  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter  now. 
My  amendment  relates  to  section  109(b) , 
page  21.  It  gives  the  right  to  sue  to 
recover  the  proceeds  of  any  embezzle- 
ment or  the  like.  I  had  proposed  to  in- 
clude, in  a  very  brief  way,  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  sue  where  a  fiduciary 
responsibility — which  is  the  word  of  art 
used  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  use  the  same 
word  of  art — had  been  violated.  If  we 
place  the  language  at  that  particular 
point,  we  will  have  a  complete  practice 
set  up  which  will  require  an  ex  parte 
application  before  suit  can  be  started  at 
any  place. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  accept  the  provi- 
sion which  the  Senator  has  suggested  to 
cover  all  the  questions  of  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship except  the  question  of  remedy. 
I  should  like  to  reserve  that  one  point, 
so  that  we  may  use  the  same  plan  for  it, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  or  mine  or  some  other  Sena- 
tors,  so  long  as  it  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  remedy,  and  only  that. 

But  as  to  the  substantial  question  as 
to  what  shall  be  a  breach  of  fiduciary 
relation,  I  am  satisfied,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  suggests,  to  accept 
the  proposal  made  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  have  said 
earlier,  we  can  try  to  devise  something 
with  respect  to  remedy,  but  I  feel  that 
In  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  in- 
ternal corruption.  We  carmot  go  too 
far  in  making  the  law  positive  that  we 
mean  that  those  concerned  shall  be  re- 


sponsible   for    the    money    and    shall 
account  for  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  agree  witii 
the  Senator.  I  made  that  exception.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  ccHrect  In  saying 
that  we  should  settle  the  question  here 
and  now;  but  I  think  we  should  reserve 
the  one  item  with  respect  to  remedy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  5  minutes 
has  not  been  used  up,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  substantially 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  As  to 
the  first  part,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  would  be  happy  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Aikansas. 
But  I  remind  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  also  other  Senators,  that 
there  is  one  phase  of  fimds  which  is 
not  covered  and  which  has  been  specif- 
ically exempted — the  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds.  In  my  own  amendment, 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  as  an 
amendment,  I  have  covered  the  field  of 
welfare  and  pension  funds,  as  well  as 
imion  funds,  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  in 
the  Chamber,  well  knows,  we  found  that 
not  merely  a  few  dollars,  but  in  some 
circumstances  millions  of  dollars,  were 
stolen  from  those  funds.  The  provision 
should  apply  also  to  officers  who  embez- 
zle such  funds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  my 
amendment  does  cover  welfare  funds. 
It  covers  trust  funds  in  which  a  union 
may  be  interested.  I  define  a  trust  In 
which  a  labor  organization  is  interested 
as  follows: 

(A)  Which  was  created  or  established  by 
a  labor  organization,  or  one  or  more  of  the 
trustees  or  one  or  more  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  which  Is  selected  or  appointed 
by  a  labor  organization,  and  (B)  a  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  benefits  for 
the  members  of  such  labor  organization  or 
their  beneficiaries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  covers  both 
pension  and  welfare  funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  study 
the  Senator's  amendment  further. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  clear  up  one  point  as  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer]  raised  a  question 
I  do  not  remember  hearing  the  situation 
made  clear. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  asked 
this,  in  effect:  if  State  laws  exist  in  this 
field,  are  they  not  adequate?  The  ad- 
vice given  by  lawyers  to  me  Is  that  while 
they  feel  State  laws  are  adequate,  they 
are  not  specific.  State  laws  are  com- 
plete so  far  as  nonprofit  corporations 
and  profit  corporations  are  concerned, 
but  they  do  not  deal  specifically  with 
labor  or  union  organizations. 

So  it  is  felt  by  those  of  us  who  have 
advocated  fiduciary  responsibility  in 
such  cases,  that  unless  it  is  spelled  out 
in  the  law,  the  law  will  not  require  It. 

At  present  there  is  no  law,  either  Fed- 
eral or  State,  which  covers  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility of  this  sort;  I  wish  to  stress 
that  point. 

In  cormectlon  with  this  matter,  It  has 
repeatedly  been  argued  by  the  author  of 
the  bill  that  such  a  provision  would  deal 
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with  an  area  which  already  Is  covered 
by  State  law.  I  may  point  out  that  sec- 
tion 109Ca)  of  the  bill  deals  with  an  area 
which  already  is  completely  covered  by 
State  law;  namely,  embezzlement. 
Every  State  has  on  its  books  a  law 
against  embezzlement;  that  has  been  the 
case  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
State  laws.  Yet  this  bill,  in  section 
109(a)  now  contains  a  definite  provision 
bearing  on  embezzlement  and  the  pun- 
ishment for  embezzlement.  So  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  defi- 
nitely does  deal  with  matters  which 
already  are  dealt  with  by  State  law. 

In  this  connection  with  this  matter, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  pwint  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  definition  of  fiduciary  which  has 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Definition  or  Fiduciaut 

A  fiduciary  is  a  person  whose  relation  to 
another  Is  such  that  he  is  under  a  duty  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  as  to  matters 
within  the  scope  of  the  relation.  (Restate- 
ment of  law  trusts.) 

"The  term  'fiduciary'  involves  the  idea  of 
trust,  confidence.  It  refers  to  the  integrity — 
the  fidelity — of  the  party  trusted  rather  than 
his  credit  or  ability.  It  contemplates  good 
•  faith,  rather  than  legal  obligation,  as  the 
basis  of  the  transaction."  (Stoll  y.  King, 
NT.  8.  How.Proc.  299.) 

"Partners  occupy  toward  each  other,  as  to 
the  partnership  business,  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tion."    (Bouvler.) 

"Money  is  received  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
when  It  does  not  become  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  one  receiving  it.  but  Is  received 
for  a  particular  purpose,  in  which  other  per- 
sons than  the  one  receiving  It  are  inter- 
ested."    (265  P.  343.) 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Sometimes  an  enemy 
of  an  organization  will  bring  one  law- 
siiit  after  another  against  it,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  ruin  it.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  party  to  a  provision  which  would 
enable  such  a  situation  to  develop — one 
in  which  one  lawsuit  after  another  could 
be  brought  against  such  an  organiza- 
tion, with  resultant  great  expense  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course,  today 
the  situation  is  that  virtually  all  groups, 
except  labor  organizations,  require  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  on  the  part  of  their 
officials.  The  minister  of  the  church 
which  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  attends  is  required  by 
State  law  to  have  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility— as  is  true  in  the  case  of  all  other 
nonprofit  organizations.  Yet  the  lead- 
ers of  labor  organizations  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  similar  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility. 

Likewise,  the  president  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  president  of  the  YMCA,  and 
the  president  of  the  YWCA  are  required 
to  have  fiduciary  responsibility,  as 
spelled  out  in  the  State  laws  which  re- 
late to  nonprofit  organizations.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  union  leader  Is  not  re- 
quired to  have  such  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility. 

We  propose  this  amendment  only  in 
order  to  provide  some  relief  in  that  situ- 


ation, because  I  know  of  no  existing  law 
which  makes  possible  the  recovery  of 
funds  which  are  improperly  taken  from 
a  labor  organization  by  one  of  its  lead- 
ers. For  instance,  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  Dave  Beck  took  from  his 
union  can  never  be  recovered  by  law, 
according  to  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  examined  the 
Senator's  amendment.  It  co'.ers  ade- 
quately, I  believe,  the  point  I  raised  a 
moment  ago  in  regard  to  pension  and 
welfare  funds.  Under  section  302(c)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  there  have  been 
many  abuses;  and,  as  a  result,  many  of 
the  beneficiaries  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  pensions. 

I  think  the  language  now  proposed 
will  help  protect  the  beneficiaries  of 
those  funds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quonun  call  shall  not 
be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  imder  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?     Without  objection,  it  Is  so 

ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me 
time  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire if  the  clerk  at  the  desk  has  in- 
serted the  language  that  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  be  inserted  as  a  modiilca- 
tion  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  has  been  made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  I  should  like  to 
check  on  the  language.  Have  the  fol- 
lowing words  been  inserted  after  the 
word  "any"  on  line  6,  page  2:  "exculpa- 
tory clause  or  action"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
language  has  been  inserted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     If  it  is  satisfactory, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve my  time  has  expired.    Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, as  modified. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified.     (Putting   the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  ruling  on 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  to  second 
the  request. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  vote  been 
taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  has  been  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  discussion  a  moment  ago.  There 
was  a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It 
was  withdrawn  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  requested. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  By  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  he  with- 
held that  request  temporarily.^  It  was 
my  understanding  we  were  going  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  McClellan 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  have  a  reconsideration  of  that 
vote? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  vote  on 
the  amendment?  How  many  "yeas" 
were  there,  and  how  many  "nays"  were 
there? 

^    The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Were  there  any  "nays"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  any. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  record  as  it  stands  indicate 
that  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
unanimously?     There  were  no  "nays"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
record  will  show  that  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  that  there  were 
no  "nay"  votes.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
record  does  not  show  any  number  voting 
on  either  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  record  show 
that  anyone  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
record  simply  shows  that  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  asking  is  this:  The  Presiding  Officer 
called  for  the  "noes."  Did  any  Senator 
respond,  voting  "no"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  heard  no  response. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  weU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  ULcCLELUiN.  iii.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  am 
present  and  that  I  voted  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KE3WEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  Uie 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN  1,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  ALLOTT  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  tMr.  PRotrry],  I  call  up  the 
amendment  which  is  at  the  clerk's  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
lines  14  through  25,  and  page  22,  lines  1 
through  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  109  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  When  any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  any 
labor  organization  Is  alleged  to  iiave  em- 
bezzled, stolen,  or  unlawfully  and  wUlfully 
abstracted  or  converted  to  his  own  use  or  the 
use  of  another  any  money  or  property  of  the 
labor  organization,  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion or  Ita  governing  bocu-d  or  officers  refuse 
or  faU  to  sue  to  recover  such  money  or  prop- 
erty or  the  value  of  the  same  or  for  other 
appropriate  relief  within  four  calendar 
months  after  being  requested  to  do  so  by  any 
member  of  the  labor  organization,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  organization  may  sue  such 
officer,  representative,  or  employee  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
State  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
cover such  money  or  property  or  the  value 
thereof  or  for  other  appropriate  relief,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labor  organization.  No 
such  proceeding  shall  be  brought  except  uix>n 
leave  of  the  court  obtained  upon  verified 
application  and  for  good  cause  shown,  which 
application  may  be  made  ex  parte.  The  trial 
Judge  may  allot  a  reasonable  part  of  the  re- 
covery In  any  action  under  this  subsection  to 
pay  the  fees  of  counsel  prosecuting  the  suit 
at  the  instance  of  the  member  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization and  to  compensate  such  member 
for  any  expenses  necessarily  paid  or  incurred 
by  him  In  connection  with  the  litigation. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  reduce  or 
limit  the  responsibilities  of  any  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  labor  organization  under  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States  or  the  law  of 
any  State,  and  nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  take  away  any  right  or  bar  any  remedy 
to  which  members  of  a  labor  organization  are 
entitled  under  any  such  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  was  the  ref- 
erence to  the  lines  in  the  bill? 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Page  21. 
lines  14  through  25,  and  page  22,  lines  1 
through  16. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  clerk 
very  much. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  honored  to  be  allowed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  present  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject.  It  Is 
truly  a  collaborative  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  the  individual 
union  member  a  right  to  sue  for  a  breach 
of  the  trust  relation  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  McClellan  amendment,  and 
also  to  give  the  \mion  member  a  right  to 
sue  for  the  breach  of  any  other  trust  or 
fiduciary  relation  which  now  comes 
within  the  broad  words  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  words  being — 

When  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  labor 
organization  Is  alleged  to  have  embezzled, 
stolen,  or  unlawfully  and  willfully  abstracted 
or  converted — 

These  are  all  words  of  art  and,  we  be- 
lieve, very  broad  in  their  coverage  as  to 
the  relationships  which  we  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment.   They  fall  into  three  categories. 

There  is  a  tnist  relation  for  money 
specified  in  the  McClellan  amendment, 
now  a  part  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  quite 
properly  so. 

There  is  the  relationship  of  a  breach 
of  trust  where  a  union  officer  might  have 
an  investment  or  some  other  financial 
activity  which  is  against  the  interests  he 
is  elected  and  authorized  to  represent. 

Finally  there  is  reference  to  the  mon- 
eys improp>erly  received,  whether  bribes 
or  otherwise. 

The  trust  relation  being  set  up,  and 
the  fiduciary  relation  being  referred  to 
in  the  4purpose  of  this  bill,  the  provision 
which  is  now  submitted  and  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment seeks  to  give  a  remedy.  What  is 
the  remedy?  The  remedy  provides  that 
when  any  member  complains  to  the 
labor  organization  about  this  matter, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  any  stockholder 
in  a  corporation,  and  waits  a  reason- 
able time,  which  we  fix  in  the  bill  at 
4  months — I  will  give  the  reason  for 
the  time  period  in  a  minute — and  the 
vmion  itself  does  not  do  anything  about 
the  matter,  then  the  member  may  go 
Into  court  and  ask  for  leave  to  sue  in 
what  we  lawyers  call  an  ex  parte  pro- 
ceeding, which  can  be  done  within  a 
year.  If  the  member  is  given  leave  to 
sue — in  other  words,  if  he  shows  he  has 
complied  with  the  statute  and  shows 
some  probable  cause — he  may  sue,  and 
if  he  recovers,  the  court  may  allocate  to 
his  lawyers  and  to  him  a  part  of  the  re- 
covery by  way  of  expenses.  This  is  the 
traditional  technique  pursued  in  stock- 
holder suits,  and  the  amendment  would 
extend  the  same  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties to  the  union  members. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  period  Is  4 
months,  to  which  I  referred,  and  repre- 
sents a  reduction  from  the  time  period 
which  is  now  in  the  bill.  As  the  bill  now 
reads,  it  relates  only  to  money  which  is 
embezzled  or  stolen,  where  the  officer 
has  been  convicted  of  embezzling  or 


stealing  it.   This  amendment  would  very 
greatly  broaden  that  provision. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  6  months'  waiting  period.  I 
thought  that  was  much  too  long,  and 
I  proposed  3  months.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  4  months'  provision  is 
fair,  because  some  of  the  union  boards 
meet  every  quarter,  and  if  we  assume 
the  major  time  lapse  to  be  involved  we 
ought  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
board  to  meet  and  for  the  member  to 
decide  whether  to  sue  or  not  to  sue. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  emi- 
nently proper  and  needed  amendment. 
It  is  a  matter  about  which  I  urged  ac- 
tion in  the  committee. 

As  I  said  when  I  began,  I  am  honored 
that  my  colleagues  have  entrusted  me 
with  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate.    I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  package 
we  have  been  discussing  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  rose. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  wish  to  say  to 
the    distingviished    Senator    from    New 
York  that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.    Considering  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  language 
of  the  original  bill,  with  the  fiduciary 
section  which  we  have  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  I  think  the  bill 
now  actually  will  afford  some  real  pro- 
tection, and  will  give  a  remedy  which 
will  improve  the  fiduciary  relations  of 
some  people  who,  I  know,  have  in  the 
past  abused  those  relations. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  amendment  is  well  drawn,  I  accept 
it,  because  I  believe  it  provides  for  an 
effective  right  to  enforce  the  fiduciary 
remedies  which  we  have  made  available 
in  a  previous  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  on  the  pending 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  jrield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  jrield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
oflfer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  CHiEi'  Clerk.  On  page  30.  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  Une  23,  It  is 
proposed  to  insert,  after  the  word  "or- 
ganization", the  following: 
;  (E)  a  lull  and  complete  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  such  subordinate  or- 
ganization as  of  the  time  trusteeship  was 
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aasumed  over  It  and  as  of  not  more  than 
30  days  prior  to  the  making  of  such  report, 
which  account  shall  Include  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  any  funds  transferred  to  such  na> 
tional  or  international  labor  organization  or 
to  any  other  labor  organization  from  such 
subordinate   organization. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  is  taken  from  an  amendment 
which  I  had  proposed  to  offer,  which  has 
been  printed  and  lies  on  the  desk. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  we  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  give  added  protection,  and 
reqxiire  piroper  reporting  with  respect  to 
trusteeship.  It  fills  a  gap  which  I  am 
sure  was  an  oversight  at  the  time  this 
provision  in  the  bill  was  drafted. 

I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  in  line  with  what 
we  all  have  in  mind,  to  preserve  integrity 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  unions.  I  trust 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
,   chusetts  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  would  serve  the 
purjwse  of  clarifying  and  .strengthening 
the  tioisteeshlp  provision.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  accept  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McCi^ellanJ  and  myself,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
"4r21-59-F." 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will   be   stated.     Does   the 
-Senator  wish  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Yes. 

The  Legislativi  Clcrk.  On  page  25, 
line  21.  and  extending  to  page  26. 
through  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  delete 
subdivision  (3). 

On  page  30,  between  lines  5  and  6.  it 
Is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  113.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry 
on  picketing  on  or  about  the  premises  of 
any  employer  for  the  purpoee  of,  or  as  part 
of  any  conspiracy  or  in  furtherance  of  any 
plan  or  purpose  for,  the  personal  profit  or 
enrichment  of  any  Individual  (except  a  bona 
fide  Increase  In  wages  or  other  employee 
benefits)  by  taking  or  obtaining  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  from  such  employer 
against  his  wlU  or  with  his  consent. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  •10.000  or  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or 
both. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill  last  year  we  provided  that 
anyone  who  engaged  In  picketing  for  the 
purpose  of  a  shakedown  should  be  guilty 
of  an  imfair  labor  practice.  That  was 
an  additional  remedy,  to  be  available  in 
addition  to  the  Hobbs  Act. 


There  has  always  been  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  Hobbs  Act  applied  to 
cases  in  which  violence  did  not  take 
place.  In  addition,  this  provision  pro- 
vided a  quicker  remedy.  It  provided  for 
compulsory  immediate  injunction,  while 
the  criminal  prosecution  might  be  go- 
ing on. 

There  was  some  objection  to  making 
this  practice  an  unfair  labor  practice, 
and  a  felony  rather  than  a  misdemeanor. 
The  Department  of  Justice  raised  the 
question  3  or  4  days  ago  as  to  whether 
this  provision  might  not  raise  some 
question  as  to  the  sanctions  available 
under  the  Hobbs  Act.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
choice  of  sanctions,  as  between  those 
which  might  be  misdemeanors  and  those 
which  might  be  felonies,  the  amendment 
is  now  rewritten,  so  that  the  sanctions 
against  using  a  picket  line  for  the  pur- 
poses of  extorting  money  are  now  iden- 
tical with  those  under  the  Hobbs  Act. 

This  provision  would  not  weaken  or 
change  the  Hobbs  Act.  It  would  merely 
provide  that  when  there  is  any  question 
as  to  whether  the  Hobbs  Act  applies  in 
cases  in  which  violence  does  not  occur — 
as  in  the  case  of  shakedown  picketing — 
adequate  sanctions  are  provided.  This 
language  is  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  dealing  with  this 
section  of  the  bill,  which  would  be  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  amendment 
after  its  adoption,  plus  a  substitute  for 
other  provisions  in  the  bill.  It  goes 
further  and  deals  with  recognitional 
picketing,  and  also  organizational  pick- 
eting, which  are  not  included  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  I  still  be  able 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  section 
dealing  with  organizational  and  recog- 
nitional picketing,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  any  part  untouched  by 
the  {lending  amendment  would  be  in  or- 
der; or  a  substitute  for  the  entire  sec- 
tion would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  believe  it  should  be  adopted, 
if  this  provision  is  to  remain  in  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  it.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  preclude  myself  from  of- 
fering amendments  which  go  further 
and  deal  with  organizational  picketing 
and  recognitional  picketing.  If  I  am 
not  precluded  from  doing  that.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  to  have  the  p)ending  amend- 
ment agreed  to.  I  submit  that  as  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  if  he 


would  be  willing  to  insert,  in  line  5  of 
his  amendment,  after  the  words  "carry 
on."  the  words  "or  threaten  to  carry  on,"' 
so  as  to  read : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  on  or  threaten 
to  carry  on  picketing  on  or  about  the  prem- 
ises of  any  employer — 

And  so  forth.  I  suggest  that  change 
for  the  rea.son  that  many  examples  have 
been  cited  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee to  show  that  the  mere  threat  of 
picketing  can  often  achieve  what  picket- 
ing is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  reason  why 
I  should  like  to  take  a  very  careful  look 
at  the  proposal  is  that  the  penalty  is 
exceptionally  heavy.  It  is  a  fine  of 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both.  Therefore  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  time  to  ana- 
lyze what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"thi-eaten." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  the 
penalty  is  severe.  However,  the  same 
result  we  are  talking  about  could  be 
achieved  by  a  threat.  Of  course,  the  full 
penalty  would  not  have  to  be  applied  in 
each  case.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  accept  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  would  eliminate  the  threat. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  .  This  is  really  the 
fli'st  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  proposed  language.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  object  to  it  after 
it  was  analyzed.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  we  could  accept  the  language 
and  attach  it  to  a  statute  which  carries 
such  Jeopardy,  particularly  when  the 
word  "threaten"  is  an  extremely  vague 
one.  If  a  man  receives  money,  of  course, 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  anyway,  if  the  employer  paid 
him  off.  I  believe  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  apply  here.  Perhaps  there  is 
another  place  in  the  bill  where  the  Sen- 
ator could  suggest  It  be  added.  Perhaps 
it  could  be  added  to  another  section  of 
the  bill  after  we  have  had  an  analysis  of 
what  the  word  "threaten"  means. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  Is  not  of  such 
urgency  that  I  would  insist  on  the 
amendment  being  made  now.  or  added 
to  this  part  of  the  bill.  However.  I  do 
believe  that  a  person  can  be  threatened 
with  picketing,  and  the  result  could  be 
the  same  as  the  actual  illegal  picketing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  It  be  In  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Arizona  at  a  later 
time  to  offer  the  amendment  to  the  sec- 
tion we  are  discussing,  by  adding  a 
sentence  to  it?  It  would  amount  to  in- 
serting language  on  page  1,  line  5.  It 
would  involve  the  addition  of  further 
language,  not  the  striking  out  of  any 
language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  done  provided  the  language  were 
germane. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  think  it 
over.  It  may  be  possible  to  add  the  lan- 
guage to  another  part  of  the  bill.  It 
could  possibly  be  taken  care  of  with  an- 
other picketing  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  on  be- 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment, 
identified  as  4-17-59-E. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35. 
line  12.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "its 
constitution  and  bylaws"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  section,  and  with  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
section". 

On  page  35,  line  18.  strike  out  "its  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  '  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section,  and  with  its  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion". 

On  page  36,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out 
"the  labor  organization's  constitution 
and  bylaws"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  section,  and  with  the  labor  organ- 
ization's constitution  and  bylaws  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section". 

Beginning  with  line  13  on  page  36, 
strike  out  over  through  line  16  on  page  37 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(d)(1)  Candidates  In  any  election  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  be  held  by  secret 
ballot  shaU  be  selected  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph.  There  shal'.  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  labor  organization  at  his  last 
known  home  address  a  primary  ballot  con- 
taining a  lUt  of  the  offices  to  be  filled.  Each 
such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  place  on 
such  primary  ballot  the  name  of  the  person 
of  his  choice  for  each  such  office  and  to  re- 
turn such  ballot  by  mall  within  a  reasonable 
specified  time  to  a  counting  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  labor  organization  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (4).  The  counting  officer  sbaU 
tabulate  and  certify  the  results  of  the  ballot- 
ing to  the  labor  organization  and  to  the  two 
persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  each  office.  The  two  persons  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  for  any 
office  to  be  filled  shall  be  the  candidates  for 
such  office. 

(2)  An  election  required  by  this  section 
to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  shaU  be  conducted 
as  provided  In  this  paragraph.  There  shall 
be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization at  his  last  known  home  address 
an  election  ballot  containing  a  list  of  the 
offices  to  be  filled  and  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates selected  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
for  each  such  office.  Each  such  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  Indicate  on  such  ballot 
his  preference  for  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  each  such  office  and  to  return  such  ballot 
within  a  reasonable  specified  time  by  mall 
to  a  counting  officer  designated  by  the  labor 
organization  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4). 
The  counting  officer  shall  proceed  to  tabulate 
the  votes  and  certify  the  results  to  the  labor 
organization  and  to  each  candidate.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  any  office  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  elected  to  such  office. 

(3)  The  ballots  required  to  be  mailed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
accompanied  by  appropriately  addressed  re- 


turn envelopes  so  designed  that  the  name  of 
the  member  casting  the  ballot  wUl  appear 
on  the  outer  envelope  in  order  that  It  may 
be  checked  against  the  membership  list  of 
the  labor  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  voter.  Such 
ballots  shall  be  received  and  handled  by  the 
counting  officer  In  such  manner  as  will  pre- 
serve the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  All  ballots 
cast  shall  be  preserved  by  the  counting  offi- 
cer for  a  period  of  ninety  days  during  which 
such  counting  officer  shall  permit  their  in- 
spection. In  his  presence,  by  the  two  persons 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
any  office  In  the  case  of  an  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates,  or  by 
a  candidate  in  any  other  election,  or  by  the 
duly  authorized  representative  of  any  such 
person  or  candidate. 

( 4 )  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  pub- 
lish a  list  of  qualified  Individuals  who  are 
available  to  act  as  counting  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph.  In  establishing 
such  list,  the  Secretary  shaU  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible Include  the  names  of  persons  from  each 
geographical  area  In  which  elections  subject 
to  this  subsection  may  be  held.  No  (>erson 
shall  be  designated  by  a  labor  organization 
as  a  counting  officer  unless  his  name  appears 
on  such  list,  or  if  he  Is  an  officer,  employee, 
or  member  of  such  organization  or  an  em- 
ployer any  of  whose  employees  are  members 
of  such  organization.  The  Secretary  shall 
formulate  and  publish  a  schedule  of  fees 
to  be  paid  by  labor  organizations  to  such 
counting  officers. 

(5)  Any  person  who,  except  as  authorized 
by  this  subsection,  opens  or  examines  any 
ballot  mailed  by  a  member  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization In  an  election  to  which  this  section 
applies,  or  who  folds,  tears,  or  places  any 
mark  on  any  ballot  to  be  used  In  any  sUch 
election  for  the  purpose  of  learning  or  at- 
tempting to  learn  or  making  It  possible  for 
any  other  person  to  leao'n  or  attempt  to  learn 
the  Identity  of  the  person  casting  such  ballot, 
or  who.  having  knowledge  of  the  Identity  of 
a  member  of  a  labor  organization  casting  any 
such  ballot,  discloses  to  any  other  person, 
without  the  consent  of  such  member,  any 
Information  obtained  from  such  ballot,  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  amendment,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  withdraw  it  and  to  offer  it  at 
a  later  time.  I  seek  the  time  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  it  for  the  record  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators  present. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  elec- 
tion of  union  officers.  It  is  being  offered 
at  the  suggestion  given  to  me  by  union 
members.  During  the  many  months  in 
which  I  have  sat  on  the  select  committee 
I  have  heard  the  tales  of  many  offenses — 
embezzlement,  racketeering,  boycotting, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  unlawful  acts. 
However,  that  testimony  has  not  shaken 
my  faith  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  working  force  of  America.  The  men 
and  women  who  toil  are  Individuals  of 
character  and  responsibility. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  real 
power  in  a  union  is  vested  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  members,  that  accomplish- 
ment alone  will  eliminate  a  great  portion 
of  all  the  abuses  and  misuse  of  funds 
and  misuse  of  p>ower  and  the  other 
offenses  which  all  of  us  must  frown  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  legislating  on  the 
question  of  how  a  union  should  elect  Its 
officers,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  a 
tmion  is  not  a  voluntary  association  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  If  a 
group  of  people  in  the  United  States 
wishes  to  form  an  organization,  we  like 
to  grant  to  them  all  the  liberty  possible 


so  that  they  may  organize  and  provide 
for  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 
However,  for  the  majority  of  the  workers 
in  the  country,  union  membership  is  the 
right  to  make  a  living.  The  law  of  the 
land  sanctions  a  contract  which  provides 
that  a  man  must  stay  in  the  union  and 
pay  his  dues,  or  lose  his  job.  So  long  as 
we  permit  that  situation  to  prevail,  the 
public  does  have  an  interest  in  how  that 
union  operates.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  see  to  it  that  the 
members  who  do  the  work  and  pay  the 
dues  and  live  imder  the  contract  are  in 
real  control  of  their  union.  My  amend- 
ment, which  is  printed  in  the  Record. 
provides  for  a  secret  ballot  by  mail.  It 
provides  for  an  absolute  open  primary 
conducted  by  mail.  It  also  provides  for 
an  election  conducted  by  mail. 

It  would  make  it  possible  for  the  union 
member  to  vote  in  the  privacy  of  his 
home  for  the  imion  oflBcers  of  his  choice. 
His  ballot  would  be  mailed  through  the 
U.S.  mails.  It  would  be  a  secret  ballot. 
There  would  be  no  chance  for  the  union 
member  to  be  intimidated  or  threatened. 
There  would  be  no  chance  of  coercion  x>r 
of  any  interference  from  the  top.  It 
would  place  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
imion  members  the  power  to  control  their 
own  unions.  The  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
posal are  these: 

First,  it  does  not  call  for  Government- 
supervised  elections.  An  election  would 
be  held  in  this  manner:  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  publish  a  list  of  accepta- 
ble or  approved  counting  oflBcers.  There 
would  be  a  list  for  each  city  or  other 
geographical  area.  That  list  would  be 
made  available  to  all  imions.  The  coimt- 
ing  oflBcer  might  be  the  Honest  Ballot 
Association.  It  might  be  a  distinguished 
clergyman,  or  an  accountant,  or  someone 
else.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  pub- 
lish in  each  area  a  list  of  acceptable 
coimting  oflBcers. 

Then,  as  the  time  approached  for  the 
election  of  officers  in  a  union,  the  labor 
organization  could  select  any  one  of  the 
approved  counting  oflBcers  whom  they 
chose.  They  would  have  to  pay  fees  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  published  by  the 
Secretary.  But  the  union  itself  would 
pick,  from  a  list  of  many  names  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary,  the  counting 
officer  of  their  choice  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tion. 

That  counting  officer  would  then 
mail  out  a  primary  ballot.  On  the  pri- 
mary ballot  would  be  a  list  of  all  the 
offices  to  be  filled.  The  list  might  include 
the  offices  of  president,  vice  president, 
secretary,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  The 
ballot  would  contain  merely  a  list  of  the 
offices  to  be  filled.  It  would  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails  to  the  residence 
addresses  of  the  union  members.  In  the 
privacy  of  his  own  home,  each  union 
member  would  write  on  the  ballot  his 
choice  for  each  office.  He  would  write 
the  name  of  the  Individual  whom  he 
wanted  to  be  the  president  of  the  union. 

There  would  be  furnished  to  the  union 
member  two  envelopes.  He  would  en- 
close his  ballot  within  the  smaller  en- 
velope, and  that  envelope  would  be  sealed. 
Then  he  would  put  the  sealed  envelope 
in  a  larger  envelope,  which  would  bear 
his  return  address,  so  that  the  coimting 
official  could  check  to  see  whether  he  was 
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a  member  of  the  union.    Then  the  en- 
velope would  be  mailed  to  the  counting 

o£3ce. 

The  counting  officer  would  open  the 
ballots  and  count  them,  and  the  two  can- 
didates receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  each  office  would  become  the 
nominees.  That  would  constitute  the 
primary  election. 

Then  the  counting  officer  at  the  stated 
time  would  again  mall  out  ballots  to  the 
members  of  the  union.  Those  ballots 
would  contain  the  names  of  the  two 
nominees  for  each  office  to  be  filled. 
Again,  the  ballots  would  be  transmitted 
through  the  U.S.  mails.  When  a  mem- 
ber received  his  ballot,  he  would  vote 
his  choices  in  private  and  return  the 
ballot  in  a  manner  which  provided 
sanctity,  under  the  protection  of  the 
U.S.  mails.  When  the  neutral,  approved 
counting  officer  received  the  ballots,  he 
would  count  them.  Whoever  received 
the  most  vot.es  would  be  declared  elected. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
counting  officers  must  so  conduct  all  of 
their  activities  as  to  maintain  absolutely 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  both  in  the 
nominating  process  and  in  the  electing 
process.  The  amendment  provides  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  that  trust. 
It  provides  a  penalty  for  tearing  or 
otherwise  marking  any  ballot  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  be  identified. 

Although  it  is  brief.  I  believe,  my 
amendment  contains  all  the  safeguards 
which  are  needed.  It  provides  that  the 
two  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  or  any  candidate  or 
representative,  can,  in  the  presence  of 
the  counting  officer,  inspect  the  ballots. 
The  counting  officer  must  preserve  the 
ballots  for  a  period  of  90  days. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with 
such  a  procedure?  Why  should  not  the 
individual  who  is  compelled  to  belong  to 
a  labor  organization  in  order  to  earn  his 
livelihood  and  sup[>ort  his  family  have 
not  only  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office  in  his 
union,  but  also  a  right  to  vote  for  them? 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  being  chal- 
lenged that  the  unions  in  which  corrup- 
tion and  wrongdoing  were  found  by  the 
McClellan  committee  were  invariably 
unions  run  from  the  top.  If  that  proce- 
dure can  be  discontinued,  and  if  the 
workers  of  America  can  be  given  the  real 
power  to  control  their  unions,  corrup- 
tion, except  in  rare  instances,  will  come 
to  an  end.  There  will  be  no  chance  for 
a  racketeer,  an  ex-convict,  a  Communist, 
an  embezzler,  or  a  taker  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  to  perpetuate  himself  in 
office.  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
the  workers  of  America  to  believe  that 
anything  like  that  would  happen. 

Mail  to  the  members  of  a  union  bal- 
lots on  which  they  can  nominate  their 
candidates  for  the  offices  to  be  filled,  and 
can  do  so  in  secrecy,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  ballots  will  be  counted  honestly; 
and  then  mall  to  them  another  ballot 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  won 
in  the  primary  election,  and  again  per- 
mit them  to  vote  in  secrecy  and  to  have 
their  ballots  counted  honestly,  and  we 
will  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  mal- 
practices and  wrongdoings,  but  we  will 
have  given  to  the  union  members  of  the 
Nation  a  right  which  belongs  to  them. 


How  long  would  some  of  the  crooks  who 
have  paraded  before  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee stay  in  office  in  their  unions  if 
the  workers  had  secrecy  and  protection 
in  voting  their  ballots,  and  a  right  to 
vote  and  have  the  vote  counted? 

It  would  put  an  end  to  the  holding  of 
elections  at  times  and  at  places  incon- 
venient or  almost  imr>ossible  for  work- 
ers to  attend.  It  would  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  having  a  little  clique  In 
a  union  control  the  union  and  appoint 
to  office  a  number  of  the  union's  em- 
ployees who  would  make  contributions  to 
a  fund  to  perpetuate  the  same  officers  in 
power.  Mr.  President,  if  we  wish  to  put 
a  stop  to  union  bossism.  let  us  vest  the 
real  power  in  the  union  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  arose  to  make  this 
statement  for  the  Record,  so  that  those 
who  read  the  Record  may  know  the  con- 
tent of  the  amendment.  In  a  sense,  the 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  bill  of  rights 
amendment  the  Senate  adopted  yester- 
day. This  amendment  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  working  people  against  boss- 
ism. The  bill  of  rights  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopted  yesterday — I 
refer  to  the  bill  of  rights  amendment 
which  was  proposed  by  the  able,  fearless, 
and  distinguished  investigator,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan] — 
will  not  do  one  thing  for  an  employer. 
On  the  contrary,  the  entire  pui-pose  of 
that  amendment  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  workers.  So  I  am  shocked  and 
surprised  and  saddened  at  the  forces 
that  are  in  opposition  to  that  amend- 
ment. The  division  on  the  question  of 
Incorporating  chat  amendment  in  the  bill 
was  not  on  the  basis  of  prolabor  versus 
antilabor.  Instead,  the  question  was 
whether  Senators  are  in  favor  of  the 
small  minority  of  union  boc^ses  who  have 
proven  themselve.s  unworthy,  or  whether 
Senators  are  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
union  members,  the  working  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senate  will  adopt  my  amendment. 
Powerful  forces,  at  work  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  do  not  want  anything  done 
to  disturb  the  power  of  the  little  cliques 
that  control  many  of  the  unions.  In 
the  presidential  nominating  conventions, 
powerful  forces  will  be  at  work;  and  some 
of  those  forces  are  catering  to  union 
bosses  who  perp<!tuate  themselves  in 
power  year  after  year  and  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  permit  the  union 
members  to  vote  in  secret,  by  mail,  for 
the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  their 
unions,  and  if  we  then  permit  the  union 
members  to  follow  a  similar  procedure  in 
the  case  of  the  elections,  their  officers 
will  truly  reflect  the  membership,  and  we 
shall  have  put  the  power  where  it  be- 
longs— namely,  in  the  hands  of  the  rank- 
and-file  members  of  the  unions;  and 
thus  we  shall  have  put  an  end  to  the 
seizure  of  unions  by  unworthy  persons. 

I  should  like  to  point  to  the  record 
which  was  developed  by  the  McClellan 
committee  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
the  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  local 
of  the  Union  of  Operative  Engineers.  My 
recollection  is  that  that  union  had  22,000 
members.  The  record  shows  that  an 
election  was  conducted,  and  that  2,000 
members  of  the  union  voted.  The  prin- 
cipal union  officers  then  proceeded  to 


count  the  ballots.  For  that  pui-pose,  they 
went  to  a  cabin  In  the  mountains,  where 
they  counted  500  ballots,  and  then  got 
tired,  and  decided  to  play  cards  for  a 
while  and  have  some  drinks,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  returns.  When  they  got 
through  estimating  the  returns,  the  win- 
ning slate  was  declared  to  have  won  by 
17.000  vote.*! — even  though  only  2.000 
members  of  the  union  had  voted. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  those  officers 
resort  to  such  dishonesty?  The  record 
is  filled  with  evidence  of  the  mishandling 
of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
that  local  union.  They  did  not  want  the 
control  of  the  imion  turned  over  to  other 
officers. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  union  are  scattered  among 
the  many  States,  including  Hawaii.  How 
could  they  assemble  at  a  unicm  hall,  to 
vote  in  an  election? 

Mr.  President,  under  this  amendment 
a  ballot  would  be  mailed  to  each  one  of 
the  members  of  the  union,  and  each 
member  would  have  first  a  part  in  the 
nomination  of  the  officers.  The  ballots 
on  the  nominations  would  be  handled  by 
a  neutral  and  approved  counting  officer. 
Subsequently,  in  the  election,  a  ballot 
containing  the  names  of  those  nomi- 
nated would  likewise  be  sent  to  each  one 
of  the  members  of  the  imion;  and  each 
of  the  ballots  would  subsequently  be  re- 
tui-ned  to  an  approved  counting  officer ; 
and  there  would  be  ample  provision  for 
protection  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time  I  shall 
offer  thi.s  amendment  again.  At  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  withdraw  the  amendment,  which  is 
identified  as  •  4-17-59-E.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a  right  to 
withdraw  his  own  amendment;  and  it 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  concluded,  I  desire  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is 
identified  as  •4-21-59-A,"  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEcisLATrvE  Clbkx.  On  page  58 
of  the  bill.  In  lines  12  and  13,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  words  "by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  thereof",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowUig: 

By  amending  the  wcond  sentence  tbereof 
to  read  aa  follows:  "Employees  on  strike  may 
vote  under  such  regulations  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shall  nnd  are  oon- 
■latent  with  the  pxirpoaea  and  provisions  of 
thU  act." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  desire  to  modify  the  amendment 
as  follows:    In  line  5,  change  the  word 
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"may"  to  "shall".  I  make  this  modifi- 
cation after  consultation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 

I  Mr.   KKIfHEDTl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  a  right 
to  modify  his  own  amendment;  and  it 
will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>akota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  submitted  the  amendment 
not  only  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  but  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  FMr.  GoldwaterI. 
I  think  both  those  Senators  have  indi- 
cated that  they  believe  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  one  part  of  the  so- 
called  Ervln  amendment  struck  out  the 
sentence  reading  as  follows: 

Employees  on  strike,  not  entitled  to  reln- 
•tatement,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  re- 
store that  sentence,  so  as  to  place  the 
voting  under  such  regulations  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  shall  find 
are  consistent  with  the  puiposes  and 
provisions  of  the  act. 

It  seems  desirable  because  it  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  establi.sh  a  time  limit, 
if  it  thought  it  was  consistent  to  do  so, 
or  to  determine  or  define  the  status  of 
employees  on  strike  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  repeal  the 
section  which  prohibits  economic  strik- 
ers from  having  the  right  to  vote.  As  I 
understand  the  purtxise  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  to  permit  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  by  regulation,  to  pre- 
scribe a  terminal  date.  For  example,  if 
there  were  a  strike  and  the  members 
were  never  rehired,  and  got  other  jobs, 
and  month  after  month  after  month 
there  were  appeals  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  court  Judg- 
ments, at  least  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  at 
some  date  to  say.  "This  matter  is 
closed,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  right  to 
vote." 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  means, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 

South  Dakota  would  suggest  it  means, 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  issue  a  fiat  statement  that,  "1  month 
after  the  beginning  of  a  strike  the  em- 
ployee shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote." 
If  that  were  so,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Etekota  would  offer  precise 
language  covering  such  a  situation. 

Oiu"  purpose  is  to  pei-mit  economic 
strikers  to  vote  while  there  is  a  lawful 
strike  in  progress,  a  strike  for  a  reason- 
able and  proper  purpose,  and  to  permit 
the  Board  to  adopt  a  rule  of  reason  in 
making  a  Judgment  as  to  when  it  would 
be  wise  to  terminate  the  right. 

Have  I  stated  the  situation  correctly? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  stated 
it  weU. 

In  the  discussion  had  the  other  day, 
when  this  matter  first  arose,  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  brought  out  the  uncertainty 
which  would  be  created  if  it  were  merely 
stated  that  employees  on  strike  forever 
after  have  a  right  to  vote  in  a  particular 
industry.  Some  confusion  would  result 
if  those  employees  had  gone  on  to  other 
Jobs,  or  if  years  had  elapsed.  It  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  more  cer- 
tainty provided.  That  certainty  can  be 
provided  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  proposed.  The  purpose  is 
definitely  within  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  described. 

I  personally  think  that  to  flatly  deny 
the  economic  striker  the  right  to  vote 
would  be  to  defeat  his  right  to  strike. 
I  think  the  right  to  strike  ought  to  be 
preserved,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
I  offer  the  amendment  with  the  inten- 
tion to  preserve  that  right,  but  also  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  the  power  to  issue  regu- 
lations consistent  with  the  act.  which 
would  define  the  period  of  time  and  the 
status  of  the  striker  who  could  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  I  hope  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  such  regulations, 
would  have  regard  to  the  discussion 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  have  had.  at  least  as  indicating  our 
view,  which  I  think  is  a  common  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pi-epared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  upon  my  amendment  identified  as 
•'4-15-59-Q." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clbmc.  It  Is  proposed, 
on  page  7,  lines  16  and  17,  to  strike  out 
the  words  "aggregating  in  excess  of 
$250". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  On 
page  5  of  the  bill,  we  find  title  I,  the 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  title.  Let  us 
turn  to  page  7,  line  16,  subsection  (5) 
(b)  (4) .  My  purpose  is  to  amend  that 
provision  by  striking  out  the  $250 
amount. 

This  amendment  requires  the  union  to 
report  on  all  loans  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan.  The  committee 
bill,  requiring  a  report  on  loans  to  officers 
and  members  only  where  the  loan  or 
loans  totaled  more  than  $250,  would 
allow  the  union  to  make  loans  of  $250  or 
less  to  favored  members  and  officers. 
This  exemption  from  the  reporting  re- 
quirement actually  circumvents  the  real 
purp'tse  of  this  section,  namely,  to  pro- 
vide the  union  member  with  an  oppor- 


tunity of  knowing  exactly  what  his  imion 
is  doing  and  how  the  finances  of  his 
union  are  being  handled.  In  contrast  to 
the  treatment  of  loans  to  officers  and 
members,  the  union  must  report  on  all 
loans,  regardless  of  amount,  made  to 
business  enterprises.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  these  loans  should  be  treated 
differently,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  loans  to  officers  and  employees  are 
far  more  common  than  are  loans  to 
business  enterprises. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  union  financial  re- 
port is  to  have  any  meaning,  then  this 
amendment  must  be  adopted. 

In  the  sut>committee  we  reduced  the 
amount  from  $500  to  $250.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and.  I  may  say,  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  minority,  that  no 
amount  should  be  siiecifled,  that  all 
loans  should  be  reported. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts  if  he  might 
not  be  willing  to  agree  that  the  amount 
"$250"'  could  be  stricken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  S  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  it  shall 
be  against  the  law  for  a  union  to  lend 
any  union  member  or  officer  over  $1,500. 
It  may  be  that  figure  is  a  little  high,  but 
at  least  that  was  the  prohibition  voted 
for  by  the  committee. 

Originally  in  the  committee  there  was 
a  provision  before  it  that  any  loan  of 
over  $500  should  be  publicly  reported. 
It  was  felt  that  amount  was  too  high,  and 
the  figure  was  reduced  to  $250. 

The  way  the  bill  reads  it  Is  against  the 
law  for  any  union  to  make  any  loan  of 
more  than  $1,500  to  anyone  in  the  union. 
Loans  of  over  $250  must  be  reported. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  amount  completely  and 
provide  that  every  time  a  union  loans 
$10,  $15,  $20  to  a  member  who  may  have 
a  medical  bill  or  may  be  in  s<»ne  diffi- 
culty, a  public  report  must  be  made.  If 
that  is  not  putting  the  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  deep  into  the  affairs  of 
a  voluntary  organization,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  This  proposal  does  not  involve 
the  rights  of  xinion  members,  about 
which  we  have  been  hearing  so  much 
for  several  days. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  of- 
fers the  amendment  in  good  faith,  but 
I  say  to  him  that  I  would  perhaps  drop 
the  $1,500  prohibition,  because  that  may 
be  too  high  a  figure,  and  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  $175  as  a  figure  instead 
of  $250;  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  going  further  than  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  equity  of  the  imlon  mem- 
bers when  he  provides  that  loans  of  this 
size  must  be  publicly  reported.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  not  necessary. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arizona  con- 
sider some  changes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  say  the 
principal  reason  why  I  have  made  the 
suggestion  is  not  particularly  that  the 
figure  Is  $250.  or  that  It  should  be  $2  or 
$20.  but  that  the  reporting  of  all  these 
loans  is  not  required,  regardless  of  what 
the  limit  Is.    I  can  Imagine  that  In  some 
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unlonf  the  um  of  luoh  a  Io«n  eould  b« 
for  poUtlOAl  piirpoMi  within  the  union. 
In  other  worde,  it  could  be  lald,  "It  you 
want  to  borrow  eome  money  to  help  pay 
your  medical  expeneea,  you  had  better 
be  on  the  right  side,  politically,  of  the 
union,  or  a  loan  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing." 

I  am  not  ae  concerned  at  the  Senator 
from  Maisachueetta  U  about  the  amount 
of  work  which  would  be  entailed.  In 
corporations  and  other  businesses  work 
of  this  kind  Is  done,  the  funds  are  kept 
In  separate  accounts,  and  they  are 
available  for  reporting  purposes  to  stock- 
holders or  to  officers  at  any  time.  It  does 
not  entail  any  work.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  there  will  be  a  great  many 
loans.  I  am  not  against  the  lending  of 
money,  although  it  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution. 

However,  If  we  have  an  exemption 
point,  I  think  we  may  And  that  exemp- 
tion point  will  be  used  as  a  source  of 
power  against  the  union  members. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  at  Z 
understand  the  proposal.  If  a  man  were 
to  borrow  $10  to  pay  a  medical  bill,  imder 
the  language  the  Senator  from  Arlsona 
haa  suggested.  It  would  require  a  report. 
U  that  a  correct  imderetandlngf 

Mr.  OOLOWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
eorrect.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
the  report  was  made,  there  would  be  a 
place  In  the  column  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  listing  of 
loans  to  members.  The  books  would  be 
reflected  on  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Let  Uf  luppose  the 
money  had  been  repaid  In  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  That  would  be 
indicated  on  the  form. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  lay  to  the  Sen- 
ator, If  the  Senate  feels  It  wise  I  would 
aocept  some  change  from  the  $250  to 
perhape  a  lower  figure,  but  I  really  do 
not  see  why  we  should  point  the  finger 
of  suspicion  to  such  an  extent  as  Is  pro- 
posed. This  really  does  not  involve,  In 
my  opinion,  the  rights  of  union  members 
or  their  protection,  because  under  the  bill 
If  anyone  seeks  to  defraud  any  union  by 
any  means,  direct  or  Indirect,  he  Is  sub- 
ject to  sharp  criminal  penalties.  All  the 
amendment  would  do  Is  to  require  that 
any  loan  of  a  rather  small  amount  be  re- 
ported to  the  Oovemment,  which  I  think 
would  be  extremely  burdensome  and  un- 
necessary, and  I  think  it  would  reAect  a 
view  of  unions  and  union  members  and 
their  ability  to  govern  themselves  not 
shared  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Z  am  oppoMd  to  the  amendment,  and 
Z  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr,  OOLOWATER,  Mr,  President,  I 
repeat,  It  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
which  worries  me,  z  would  not  want  to 
have  It  provide  $6  or  $10  or  any  amount 
of  money, 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.       The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Manaohuit tt$ 
has  expired. 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Z 
yield  myself  5  minutee. 

Mr.  KENI^IEDY,  Z  will  not  yield  back 
my  time  yet,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Z  am  concerned 
about  the  matter.  We  can  conceive  of  a 
situation  where  a  man  needs  to  borrow 


money  and  the  only  source  might  be 
the  union.  The  man  might  say,  "I 
would  like  to  borrow  $100  to  take  care 
of  my  hoepital  expenses,"  and  the  union 
treasurer  might  say.  "We  have  an  elec- 
tion coming  up  in  the  union  next  month. 
For  whom  are  you  going  to  vote?"  That 
might  affect  whethfr  the  man  got  the 
loan  or  not.  If  he  is  on  the  right  side 
in  the  election  he  might  get  the  loan, 
and  if  not,  he  might  not.  This  could  be 
a  source  of  power,  rather  than  a  simple 
loaning  of  money. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  take  the 
amendment.  We  have  come  down  a 
long  ways  from  the  original  figure.  We 
have  cut  the  figure  in  half.  I  think  we 
can  eliminate  it  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  a  burden.  I  do  not  think 
It  would  reach  the  hand  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  into  the  matter  any  further. 

After  all,  we  are  talking  about  sums 
of  money  paid  in  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting collective  bargaining  or  any 
other  purpoee.  If  the  constitution  of  the 
union  provides  that  the  money  can  be 
loaned  to  the  members  for  certain  pur- 
poses, that  is  perfectly  all  right,  but  we 
should  require  the  reporting  of  the  loans. 
I  am  sure  the  loans  would  be  kept  on 
the  books,  and  there  would  not  be  a 
duplication  of  effort.  Any  well-run 
union  will  record  any  loan  for  $1  or  50 
cents,  up  to  the  legal  amount. 

I  get  back  to  my  thesis,  which  Is  not 
the  amount  of  monry  but  the  potential 
threat  of  power  which  rests  with  the 
ability  to  make  loans, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  Preeldent.  Z 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  the  first  place,  In  the  example  the 
senator  gave,  If  the  money  were  loaned 
prior  to  an  election  and  represented  not 
an  obligation  which  had  to  be  repaid  but 
an  attempt  to  influence  a  vote,  that  type 
of  loan  Is  already  prohibited  by  the  lan- 
guage. Secondly,  if  there  were  a  loan 
In  heu  of  a  payment  which  was  going  to 
be  paid  off  to  a  union  officer,  that  also 
Is  prohibited. 

Zt  seems  to  be  thai  If  the  union  Is  en- 
gaging in  a  practice  of  making  loans  for 
purposee  which  are  really  some  sort  of 
a  "payoff"  It  would  be  a  crime  under  the 
law.  I  wonder  whether  this  amendment 
really  is  necessary. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  point  I  make 
Is  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
such  a  crime,  If  it  were  not  necessary 
to  report  the  loans,  Zn  other  words,  if 
the  president  of  the  union  has  the  abil- 
ity to  make  a  $2S0  loan  and  another  man 
comes  in,  as  an  example,  he  might  say, 
"You  and  I  had  an  argument  In  the 
past."  And  he  might  say,  "I  am  sorry, 
but  Z  cannot  lend  you  the  money." 

Circumstances  miitht  affect  the  stand 
of  one  man  against  another  or  for  an- 
other In  the  future.  That  is  what  Z  am 
afraid  might  happen.  It  Is  not  that  the 
money  will  not  be  re))aid,  but  the  money 
does  not  have  to  be  reported.  Z  assure 
the  Senator  that  every  well  run  union 
in  the  country  keeps  a  record  of  all  loans 
and  the  pay  back.  It  is  not  a  case  of  a 
"payoff,"  because  theee  loans  are  bona 
fide  loans.  Z  am  not  objecting  to  the 
making  of  loans  by  the  union.  Z  am 
objecting  to  the  fact  that  the  loans  are 
not  reported. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  as  Z 
have  said,  we  were  attempting  to  reach 
a  figure  which  was  rather  petty.  There 
was  not  an  attempt  to  provide  for  con- 
cealment or  "payoffs."  The  Senator  is 
unwiUlng  to  reach  any  fiRure  of  agree- 
ment. As  I  said.  I  was  willing  to  take 
a  lower  figure  than  the  $260,  to  make 
sure  these  were  petty  loans.  If  there  is 
no  common  ground,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator want  to  get  really  petty  and  say 
$107 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  is  really 
petty,  and  not  worthy  of  the  Senator. 
Why  does  the  Senator  not  suggest  some 
figure  more  near  to  what  I  was  discuss- 
ing? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  said  that  as  a 
pleasantry,  of  coui-se.  I  do  not  want  to 
retreat.  If  the  Senator  is  not  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment,  I  would  rest 
upon  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Cotton  in  the  chair).  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arlsona  (putting  the 
question). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Z 
ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  Z  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  There  Is  no 
number  on  it,  but  it  was  sent  down  prior 
to  the  deadline. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  hie  amendment 
read  In  full? 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Zt  U  very  short.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  eo  that  the 
amendment  may  be  heard.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LiozsLATivt  Clirx.  On  page  41, 
between  lines  2  and  8,  it  is  propoeed  to 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(t)  Any  ptrton  who  willfully  dtnlM  or  at- 
t«mpts  to  danjr  to  »  membtr  of  a  labor  or- 
ganisation any  right  to  which  ha  la  antltlad 
undtr  tha  provtaiona  of  aaotion  801  or  aaotlon 
SOa  Bhall  bf  nnad  not  mora  than  SICOOO,  or 
imprlaonad  fur  not  mora  than  ona  yaar,  or 
both. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Kow 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Z  yield  myself  10  mm- 
utes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  If  rKOgnlied  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Preeldent.  erlml- 
nal  penaltlfi  arc  provided  in  the  bill  u 
follows: 

Section  108(a)  for  willful  violation  of 
title  I  relating  to  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure or  the  Secretary's  regulations,  $10.- 
000  or  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  108(b)  for  false  autemente. 
and  so  forth,  in  information  required. 
$10,000  or  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
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Section  10$(c)  for  false  entry  or  oon- 
eealment  of  books  and  records,  $10,000 
or  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  109<a)  for  embesslement  of 
union  funds.  $10,000  or  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

Page  80  to  81,  section  301(c) .  for  will- 
ful violation  of  or  failure  to  comply  with 
trusteeship  section  or  regulations,  $10,- 
000.  or  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  301  (d) .  for  making  false  state- 
ments in  or  concealing,  destroying,  and 
so  forth,  books  and  records  required  to  be 
kept,  $10,000,  or  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

Page  32,  section  203(b),  for  coimtlng 
votes  of  trusteed  union  not  chosen  by 
secret  ballot  or  transferring  its  funds, 
except  normal  per  capita  tax  and  as- 
sessments. $10,000,  or  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Page  48,  section  305(c)  for  violation 
of  section  506  prohibiting  fine  or  dis- 
cipline of  imion  members  or  threat  of 
or  use  of  force  or  violence  or  economic 
reprisals  if  members  exerciiie  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  exercising  any  right  to 
which  he  is  entitled  tmder  the  act, 
$10,000.  or  not  rnoiv  than  3  years,  or 
both. 

The  sections  to  nlhloh  Z  refer  relate 
to  elections.  There  is  no  penalty  what- 
soever for  any  officer  of  a  union  who  vlo- 
latee  these  election  provisions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  one  of  the  moet  important 
considerations  with  which  we  are  eon- 
fronted,  and  that  we  eertamiy  should 
make  a  penally  applicable  in  such  oases. 

A  member  may  not  be  oooroed,  but  he 
may  be  denied  hU  rlghU.  His  rights 
may  be  ignored  by  the  union  officers, 
and  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  It. 
The  only  alternative,  after  the  member 
has  exhausted  his  reeours<i  before  the 
union  officers,  is  an  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  who,  if  the  evidence 
eeems  to  Justify  It,  can  Institute  court 
action.  If  the  court  finds,  upon  a  pre- 
ponderanoe  of  the  evidence  after  trial  on 
the  merits,  that  an  election  hae  not  been 
held  within  the  timee  preeoribed  in  this 
section,  or  that  the  violation  of  section 
801  may  have  affected  the  reeult  of  an 
election,  a  new  election  may  be  held. 
But  anyone  who  steals  ballots,  or  who 
refuses  to  allow  a  member  his  rights,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  ooeroc  him,  is  not 
subject  to  penalty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  section 
of  the  bill  which  should  carry  a  sub- 
stantial penalty. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Z 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  how 
this  provision  eomparee  with  the  lan- 
guage we  now  have  on  pane  68  in  sec- 
tion 101(a),  which  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reprisal. 

U  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  printedf 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.   Zt  U  it  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPKICER.  The 
.amtndment  le  typewritten. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prenldent,  Z  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a 
question  as  to  what  he  is  attempting  to 
deal  with,  which  might  not  be  covered 
by  the  language  dealing  with  reprisals. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  section  606? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
reot--eection  606  (a),  (b>,  and  (c). 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  raise  this 
queetion  with  the  Senator:  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  union  officer  refuses  to 
allow  a  candidate  to  utilize  the  facilities 
of  the  union  for  the  mailing  of  cam- 
paign literature 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Z  am  sorry,  but  Z 
cannot  hear  the  Setuitor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Suppose  a  union  offi- 
cer refuses  to  allow  a  candidate  who 
may  be  running  agalMt  an  Incumbent 
officer  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the 
union  for  the  mailing  of  campaign 
hterature,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
I  do  not  believe  any  penalty  would  apply 
if  there  were  no  coercion.  The  union 
officials  may  not  deny  certain  rights,  but 
the  rights  can  be  ignored. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  language  we  now  have  on  elec- 
tions, as  a  result  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  provides, 
first,  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
power  to  set  the  election  aside.  Second, 
one  of  the  grounds  for  setting  It  aside 
would  be  denial  by  the  union  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  right  to  mail  out  his  literature 
80  days  before  the  election, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Suppoee  an  observer 
at  the  election  comes  to  a  candidate  and 
says,  "They  are  stealing  the  ballots." 
What  penalty  would  be  applicable? 
What  right  would  the  candidate  have? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  after  the  election,  under  the 
provisions  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  every  candidate  would 
have  the  right  to  have  a  teller.  If  a 
candidate  were  denied  the  right  to  have 
a  teller,  then,  of  course,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  could  set  the  election  aside. 

In  addition,  if  he  were  denied  that 
right  by  the  means  we  suggest  on  page 
58  the  situation  would  be  covered.  That 
language  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  It  Bhall  ba  unlawful  for  any  paraon 
through  tha  use  of  force  or  vlolanca,  or 
thrtat  of  tha  uaa  of  forca  or  vlolanca.  or  by 
aoonomlo  raprlsal  or  thraat  tharaof,  to  ra> 
atraln.  coarca.  or  Intlmldata,  or  attampt  to 
rastraln.  coarca.  or  intlmldata  any  member 
of  a  labor  organisation  for  tha  purpoaa  of 
Intarfartng  with  or  pravanting  tha  axarclsing 
by  such  mambar  of  any  right  to  whleh  ha 
U  antltled  under  tha  provUlons  of  thia  set. 

Zt  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  sit- 
uation pretty  well  nailed  down. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  there  Is  violence  or 
intimidation,  of  course  that  would  be 
true;  but  suppose  there  Is  no  violence 
or  intimidation,  but  merely  an  Ignoring 
of  the  right  of  the  member  or  a  failure 
to  grant  him  his  right. 

I  refer  to  subsection  (e)  of  srctlon  808, 
on  page  48,  line  18,  Initially  one  might 
assume  that  this  referred  to  the  entire 
title,  Zt  does  not,  Zt  merely  refers  to 
section  806,  I  believe  that  unless  foroe 
or  intimidation  is  used,  no  penalty  can 
be  applied  against  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  union  or  any  officer  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Zf  the  breach  should 
occur  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election, 
of  courM.  State  remedies  would  be  avail- 
able. If  the  breach  should  occur  afUr 
the  date  of  the  election,  the  SecreUry 


would  have  the  power  to  set  the  election 
aside. 

The  language  in  section  506  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c)  is  extremely  general  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  I  think  it  would  pretty 
well  protect  the  right  of  any  union  mem- 
ber to  enforce  any  of  his  lights  granted 
under  the  bill.  It  eeems  to  me  that  the 
sitiiation  is  pretty  well  covered.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
grave  queetion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Section  103,  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  McClellan]  providee  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sac.  103.  Any  oAcar  or  agant  of  any  auch 
labor  organlsntton  who.  through  uaa  or 
at>uaa  of  authority,  or  through  failura  to 
dlacharga  tha  dutlaa  of  hla  oaca,  or  other- 
wlaa.  willfully  Intarfaraa  with  or  pravent«  or 
attampta  to  intarfara  with  or  pravant.  tha 
nMtcif  by  any  mambar  of  a  right  to  which 
auch  mambar  is  antltlad  uodar  tha  pro- 
vlsions  of  section  101  shall  ba  flnad  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  yaara,  or  both. 
Section  108  provides  as  follows: 
Ssc.  103.  Tha  Secretary,  whenever  it  shall 
Appear  that  any  person  has  violated  or  is 
about  to  violate  any  of  tha  provlalona  of  this 
tltla,  may  bring  an  action  In  a  dlatriot  eourt 
or  otiiar  eourt  of  the  ITnlted  States  for  sueh 
rallsf  aa  may  be  appropriate  ineludlng,  tout 
without  limitation,  lajunetlons  to  raatralii 
any  auch  violations  and  to  eompel  eom- 
pllanca  with  thU  title.  Any  siMh  aotlon 
agalnat  a  labor  organlaatlon  may  be  brought 
In  tha  United  Sutes  Dlatriot  Court  (or  tha 
Dlatrlet  of  Columbia  or  In  the  diatriet  eourt 
or  other  court  of  the  United  iutea  where 
tha  violation  oeeurrad  or  1«  about  to  eeeur. 

Z  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  question  has  been  dealt 
with,  in  part,  through  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  Z  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  referring  only  to  eec- 
tlon  101  in  title  Z  when  he  makee  refer- 
ence to  the  McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  provides  for  equal 
rights  under  freedom  of  assembly  and 
freedom  of  epeech,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Doee  Uie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  maintain  that  a  criminal 
penalty  is  provided  which  can  be  impoeed 
against  anyone  who  violates  the  election 
section  of  the  bill  without  using  foroe  or 
coercion?  If  so,  will  he  please  tell  me 
where  euch  provision  exists  in  the  bill? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Z  nUl  say  to  the 
Senator,  as  I  aaid  before,  that  section 
600,  particularly  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (0) ,  were  placed  In  the  bill  to  protect 
members  of  unions  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  and  to  protect  Uicm  against 
reprisals, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  aotlon  eould  be 
taken  against  one  who  violates  that  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    The  bill  providee: 

Any  pamun  who  ihall  wlllfuiif  vIolaU  tha 
proviMoni  uf  this  seotlon,  ihsll  be  flnad  niit 
more  than  $10,000  or  imDrlaoned  for  not 
mora  titan  9  yaara,  or  both. 

Mr,  PROUTY.  That  is  not  the  eee- 
tlon.  That  refers  to  force  And  intimi- 
dation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  MCtlon  providee 
penalties  for  the  use  of  force  or  violence, 
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"or  threat  of  the  use  of  force  or  violence, 
or  by  economic  reprisal  or  threat  thereof, 
or  intimidate,  or  attempt  to  restrain, 
coerce,  or  intimidate,"  and  so  forth.  In 
the  case  the  Senator  has  cited,  it  would 
seem  to  me  the  Secretary  of  Labor  woiUd 
set  the  election  aside.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it.  but  if  the  Senator  has  any  fur- 
ther doubt  about  it,  I  refer  him  to  sec- 
tion 102,  which  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  powers  granted  to  him  under 
the  McClellan  amendment  which  we 
adopted  yesterday. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  a  court  could  not  take  any  ac- 
tion unless  it  could  be  proven  that  what 
was  perpetrated  affected  the  outcome  of 
an  election.  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
under  the  bill  no  penalty  can  be  imposed 
against  anyone  who  fraudulently  con- 
ducts an  election,  unless  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  reprisal  is  engaged  in. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
can  tell  us  what  officer  of  a  corporation 
is  subject  to  a  criminal  penalty  because 
he  may  deny  a  stockholder  the  right  to 
vote  through  a  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  again,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
labor  unions  are  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  that  they  represent  the  sav- 
ings and  the  interests  and  the  livelihood 
of  millions  of  workers  in  this  country. 
If  we  refuse  to  [>enalize  an  officer  of  a 
union  for  engaging  in  fraud  or  stealing 
ballots,  we  are  cooperating  with  the  cor- 
rupt elements  in  the  labor  movement.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Senator 
should  object. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  except  for  1  minute,  to  say  that 
the  person  the  Senator  has  described  is 
subject  to  a  penalty,  and  if  he  denies 
anyone  the  right  to  vote  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  can  set  the  election  aside. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  COT- 
TON In  the  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  I 

call  up  my  amendment  identified  as  "4- 
17_59_Z." 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
lines  10  and  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (J)  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(j)  Secret  ballot  means  the  expression  by 
ballot,  voting  machine,  or  otherwise,  but  In 
no  event  by  proxy,  of  a  choice  with  respect 
to  any  election,  referendum,  or  vote  taken 
upon  any  matter,  which  is  cast  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  person  expressing  such 
choice  cannot  be  identified  with  the  choice 
expressed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
five  minutes. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senate  will  be  in  order.   The  Chair  can- 
not hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  amendment.  On  page  51  I  would 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  (j)  and  I 
would  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Secret  ballot  means  the  expression  by 
baUot,  voting  machine,  or  otherwise,  but  In 
no  event  by  proxy,  of  a  choice  with  respect 
to  any  election,  referendiun,  or  vote  taken 
upon  any  matter,  which  Is  cast  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  person  expressing  such 
choice  cannot  be  lu  ntlfled  with  t^e  choice 
expressed. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent  vot- 
ing by  proxy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  Is  attempting  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  proxies.  I  know  what 
he  means  by  a  secret  ballot.  However.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  what  he  means  by 
the  rest  of  the  language.  Why  does  he 
not  say :  "Secret  ballot  means  any  secret 
written  referendum  or  voting  machine 
ballot,  but  in  no  event  by  proxy"?  That 
seems  to  cover  the  subject.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  language 
means. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  took  the  lan- 
guage from  the  McClellan  bill  because 
I  thought  it  very  clearly  defined  a  secret 
ballot.  It  states:  "which  is  cast  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  person  expressinR 
such  choice  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
choice  expressed."  I  agree  that  con- 
siderable verbiage  Is  used  to  express  se- 
crecy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  what 
Is  meant  by  an  election.  I  do  not  know 
about  a  referendum.  The  only  question 
I  have  is  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
language.  Is  it  possible  for  our  staffs  to 
study  it  and  see  if  we  can  agree  on  some 
language  which  would  outlaw  the  use 
of  proxies  where  a  secret  election  is  held? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  what  we 
are  after. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  taken  for  the 
calling  of  the  quorum  will  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  read  as 
follows: 

Secret  ballot  means  the  expression  by 
ballot,  voting  machine,  or  otherwise,  but  In 
no  event  by  proxy,  of  a  choice  with  respect 
to  any  election,  which  Is  cast  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  person  expressing  such 
choice  cannot  be  identified  with  the  choice 
expressed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY, 
ment. 


I  accept  the  amend- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said,  that  if  we  go  on  in  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  we  are  now  proceeding,  we 
will  make  the  bill  more  strong,  more 
strong,  more  strong,  minute  by  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  no  further  amendment  is  to  be 
offered,  the  next  question  will  be  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "4-22->59-A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  L<ciSLATivi  Clduc.  On  page  54, 
beginning  with  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  line  20  on  page  56 
and  insert  the  following: 

(b)  If  the  Board  shall,  by  rule  or  other- 
wise, decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  any 
labor  dispute  where.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  the  effect  of  such  labor  dispute  on 
commerce  Is  not  sufficiently  substantial  to 
warrant  the  exercise  of  Its  Jiirlsdlctlon.  any 
legally  constituted  agency  or  the  courts  of 
any  State  or  Territory  (Including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  Ouam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  shall  have  J\irlsdlctlon  over 
such  labor  disputes  over  which  the  Board  has 
decUned  Jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
cure  what  I  think  can  result  only  in  utter 
chaos  in  the  so-called  no '  man's  land. 
There  are  many  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  This  whole  sub- 
ject was  discussed  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  some  great  length  during  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  last  year. 

My  amendment  strikes  out  all  after 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  601.  and  simply 
provides  in  plain,  easy  E]ngUsh  that  where 
the  Board  has  refused  to  accept  Juris- 
diction of  any  labor  dispute  upon  the 
ground  that  the  dispute  does  not  affect 
interstate  commerce  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant the  exercise  of  the  Board's  jurisdic- 
tion, then  any  duly  constituted  agency  or 
court  of  any  State  can  assiune  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute. 

The  bill  as  now  written  provides: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
assert,  either  directly  or  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection.  Jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  to  which  this  act  applies. 

The  law  now  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  accept  Jurisdiction,  but  the  Board 
has  refused  to  accept  jurisdiction  in  nu- 
merous cases.  It  has  done  so  upon  the 
theory  that  unless  the  particular  con- 
troversy materially  affected  interstate 
commerce,  they  could  refuse  to  accept 
jurisdiction;  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  Is  required  by  law  to  accept 
Jurisdiction  of  these  controversies. 

This  action  by  the  Board  has  left  what 
has  become  commonly  known  as  no 
man's  land.    The  Utah  case  is  the  prime 
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example  of  such  action.  In  that  case 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  re- 
fused to  accept  Jurisdiction  of  a  case 
upon  the  ground  that  the  case  did  not 
sufficiently  affect  interstate  commerce  to 
warrant  the  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction. 
The  local  people  then  appealed  to  the 
couits  of  the  State. 

I  imderstand  about  12  States  have 
given  to  various  agencies  within  those 
States  the  power  to  deal  with  this  par- 
ticular question. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
amendments  on  this  particular  point 
have  been  filed.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee will  unduly  tangle  up  a  state  of  af- 
fairs that  is  already  bad.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  can  then  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  agency  which  is 
authorized  by  the  law  of  such  State  to 
enter  into  and  carry  out  such  an  agree- 
ment. The  agency  then  is  designated 
by  the  Board.  The  language  contains 
certain  provisos.  Then,  on  page  55  of 
the  bill,  line  17,  we  read: 

The  processes  and  orders  issued  by  any 
such  state  agency  In  the  exercise  of  such 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Board. 

The  bill  is.  in  effect,  as  I  see  it,  trying 
to  make  the  State  agencies,  and  perhaps 
even  the  States,  the  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  very,  very  dangerous 
step.  Even  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  one  would  hope  or  want  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  this  proposal  is  a 
very  dangerous  step  for  Congress  to  take. 
In  other  words,  the  agencies  which  are 
now  endowed  by  the  States  would  be 
treated  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
be,  in  effect,  no  longer  the  agents  of  the 
States,  but  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  more  minutes. 

The  bill  then  provides  that  "the  party 
requesting  the  issuance  of  such  com- 
plaint or  filing  such  petition  may,  within 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  ap- 
peal the  action  of  such  State  agency  to 
the  Board,  and  the  State  agency  shall 
dispose  of  the  matter  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Board  upon  such 
appeal." 

So  after  the  NLRB  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  a  matter  Is  entirely  too 
small  for  recognition  by  the  Board,  the 
Board  then  prescribes  a  huge  set  of  regu- 
lations to  take  care  of  the  situation.  Not 
only  that,  it  provides  for  an  appeal  back 
to  the  Board,  so  the  matter  ends  where 
it  would  have  been  anyway. 

The  bill  then  provides: 

No  state  agency  shall  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  temporary 
relief  or  for  a  restraining  order  in  any  case 
without  first  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Board.  In  giving  such  consent  the 
Board  shall  be  guided  by  the  same  criteria 
as  are  applied  In  slmUar  cases  adjudicated 
by  the  Board  itself. 

After  the  Board  has  said  that  the  cases 
are  too  small  for  the  Board  to  handle, 
they  are,  in  effect,  turned  back  to  the 
Board  anyway. 


My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
where  the  Board  refuses  or  declines,  by 
rule  or  otherwise,  to  assert  Jurisdiction, 
then  the  appropriate  State  agency  which 
has  been  legally  constituted  to  handle 
such  matters,  or  the  appropriate  State 
courts,  can  take  Jui*isdiction  of  the  mat- 
ters which  have  already  been  declined  by 
the  Board. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
say  that  he  did  not  know  whether  other 
amendments  were  proposed  or  contem- 
plated along  this  line? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  at 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  are  trying  to  do  substantially 
the  same  thing.  The  amendment  I  had 
intended  to  offer  is  designated  "4-17- 
59-B."  The  select  committee  has  given 
study  to  this  matter.  If  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  wishes  to  study  my 
amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  him. 

I  think  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
nothing  than  to  have  what  is  in  the  bill 
now.  My  proposal  would  require  the 
Board  to  act  to  promulgate  a  rule, 
which,  presumably,  people  could  under- 
stand, as  to  what  the  Board  will  take 
Jurisdiction  of  and  what  it  will  not. 

Then  the  amendment  provides  that 
if  there  Is  any  uncertainty,  one  having 
a  grievance  can  petition  the  Board  for 
a  ruling  on  that  particular  matter  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Board  pro- 
poses to  take  Jurisdiction  of  It  under  the 
rule.  If  not.  it  would  have  to  act  within 
30  days.  If  not,  the  State  courts  or 
other  agencies  would  have  Jurisdiction. 

I  think  this  situation  must  be  rem- 
edied. It  is  almost  a  national  disgrace 
that  people  in  this  coimtry  who  suffer 
injury  or  wrong  have  no  remedy  any- 
where, when  the  Board  says,  "This  mat- 
ter is  too  trifling  for  us  to  bother  with." 
and  yet  jurisdiction  is  taken  away  from 
the  courts  or  from  any  other  agency. 

So  I  intended  to  propose  such  an 
amendment;  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
also  seeks  to  have  this  situation  cor- 
rected. I  invite  him  to  examine  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi,  without  having  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkxan  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

[Mr.  GOLDWATER]. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  faced  the  committee  was  that 
raised  by  the  existence  of  the  no  man's 
land  in  labor  relations,  resulting  from  a 
series  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  1953  hearings 
was  devoted  to  the  problem  of  preemp- 
tion of  State  law  by  the  Federal  statute. 
During  the  Senate  debate  in  1954,  my 
amendment  which  sought  to  confer 
upon  the  States  authority  to  regulate 
strikes  and  picketing  was  made  the  first 
order  of  business.  The  bill  was  recom- 
mitted, without  taking  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

In  1954,  we  were  confronted  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  the  Gamer 
and  other  cases,  holding  that  the  Federal 
law  had  preempted  the  field,  thus  strik- 
ing down  State  laws  on  recognition 
picketing,  mass  picketing,  secondary 
boycotts,  stranger  picketing,  picketing  in 
the  absence  of  a  labor  dispute,  strike 
votes,  and  so  forth.  At  that  time  the 
Supreme  Court  had  told  us,  in  Its  Gamer 
decision: 

Congress,  in  enacting  such  legislation  as 
we  have  here,  can  save  alternative  or  sup- 
plemental State  remedies  by  exiM^ess  terms, 
or  by  some  clear  ImpUcation  If  It  sees  fit. 

Congress  did  nothing  about  the  prob- 
lem in  1954.  Now  the  problem  becomes 
more  acute  as  a  resxilt  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Guss  case. 
In  order  to  understand  the  problem,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  NLRB  has 
for  many  years  operated  under  Jurisdic- 
tional standards  which  it  has  published 
in  a  series  of  decisions.  Those  standards 
are  arrived  at  by  establishing  a  dollar- 
volume-of-business  test  which  differs 
from  Industry  to  Industry.  If  a  busi- 
ness falls  below  that  dollar  volume,  the 
NLRB  does  not  take  Jurisdiction.  For 
example,  a  manufacturer  must  do  an 
annual  business  of  $50,000,  and  a  retailer 
must  have  sales  of  one-half  million  an- 
nually, if  the  Board  is  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion. In  1954,  we  assumed  that  if  a 
business  fell  below  the  Board's  standard, 
the  State  might  handle  the  dispute. 
However.  In  the  Ouss  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  if  interstate  commerce 
was  affected,  the  States  might  not  act, 
even  though  the  NLRB  had  declined 
Jurisdiction.  The  Court  rec(^mlzed  that 
the  effect  of  Its  decision  might  be  to 
"create  a  vast  no  man's  land,  subject  to 
regulation  by  no  agency  or  court."  The 
Court  stated  that  "Congress  is  free  to 
change  the  situation  at  will,"  and  then 
noted  that  In  1954  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  had  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  empowered  State 
courts  and  agencies  to  act  when  the 
NLRB  declined  Jurisdiction.  The  com- 
mittee's bill.  S.  2650.  was  recommitted. 
In  that  connection.  I  refer  to  the  Con- 
gressional Ricoao,  volume  100,  part  5. 
page  6203. 

In  1957,  the  American  Bar  Assoclatioii 
took  cognizance  of  the  problem  presented 
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by  the  Guss  line  of  decisions,  and  its 
House  of  Delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  the  enactment  of  legislation 
or  the  taking  of  appropriate  administra- 
tion action  which  would  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  administrative  Inaction 
of  the  NLRB.  The  organized  bar  felt 
strongly  that  it  is  contrary  to  established 
principles  of  Anglo-American  jurispru- 
dence that  persons  should  suffer  injury 
under  existing  provisions  of  law  and  yet 
be  without  a  remedy. 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  NLRB 
to  assert  jurisdiction  over  all  cases,  but 
permits  that  agency  to  make  with  State 
agencies  agreements  whereby  such  State 
agencies  are  designated  as  the  agents  of 
the  NLRB  to  handle  cases  in  which  the 
Impact  upon  commerce  is  not  significant. 
However,  the  State  agencies  must  apply 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law,  as  interpreted  by  the  NLRB  and  the 
Federal  courts.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  provision  does  nothing  but 
require  the  NLRB  to  assert  jurisdiction 
In  every  case  where  commerce  Is  affected. 
The  scheme  so  completely  negates  the 
sovereign  character  of  the  several  States 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
of  them  would  voluntarily  submit  one  of 
its  agencies  to  the  subordinate  status  to 
which  the  proposal  would  reduce  them. 
The  proposal  would  also  require  every 
State  to  enact  new  legislation,  and  would 
also  require  most  of  them  to  create  r\e^N 
agencies.  Since  almost  all  business  af- 
fects interstate  commerce,  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  require  the  NLRB  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  almost  every  case. 

Boyd  Leedom,  Chairman  of  the  NLRB, 
when  asked  whether  his  agency  could 
take  Jurisdiction  over  the  estimated  23 
percent  of  the  U.S.  employers  now  in  the 
jurisdictional  void,  testified: 

I  said  before,  and  I  think  It  la  so  now. 
thftt  that  is  too  gigantic  a  burden  to  throw 
on  the  Labor  Board.  I  think  it  would  reflect 
badly  on  the  Important  cases  to  have  ua 
undertake  to  try  all  the  little  cases  (tran- 
script, p.  882). 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kknnedt],  the  sponsor  of  Senate  bill 
505,  said: 

I  frankly  do  not  think  any  of  the  proposals 
will  solve  no-man's  land.  Including  the  one 
we  put  forward,  and  the  administration  bUl 
(transcript,  p.  884). 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  again 
indicated  his  reservations  with  respect 
to  tills  provision  of  his  bill,  S.  505,  when 
he  said: 

Mr.  Bernstein's  questions  very  clearly 
brought  out,  as  others  have,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory feature  of  the  solution  which  was  re- 
luctantly proposed  by  Senator  Ivxs  and 
myself  (transcript,  p.  935). 

Under  its  present  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards, the  Labor  Board  processes  over 
13,000  cases  a  year.  To  require  it  to  pro- 
ceed In  all  cases  affecting  commerce 
creates  administrative  chaos.  The  words 
"affecting  commerce"  have  been  con- 
strued to  embrace  almost  any  enterprise, 
so  long  as  it  regularly  imports  goods  from 
outside  the  State  or  exports  goods  to 
points  outside  the  State,  no  matter  how 
small  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if  the  provisions  of 
Senate  bill  1555  were  enacted  the  Federal 
Board  would  be  required  to  take  juris- 


diction in  a  vast  number  of  disputes 
where  the  effect  on  commerce  is  minor. 
The  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Board  of 
time  and  money  in  those  cases  would 
plainly  detract  from  its  ability  to  pro- 
ceed in  cases  having  a  truly  substantial 
effect  upon  interstate  commerce,  and 
where  Its  services  from  the  national 
viewpoint  are  most  vitally  needed. 

The  provisions  of  either  my  amend- 
ment or  Senator  McClkllak's  bill,  S. 
1386,  provide  the  most  satisfactory  rem- 
edy to  the  problem.  For  many  years  the 
Board  has  been  promulgating  jurisdic- 
tional standards,  without  serious  objec- 
tion to  its  so  doing,  or  without  serious 
objection  to  the  standards  which  it  has 
fixed.  The  vei-y  fact  that  it  has  found 
it  necessary  to  change  such  standards 
from  time  to  time  demonstrates  the  lack 
of  wisdom  in  proposing  that  Congress, 
whose  processes  are  much  slower,  fix 
such  standards.  Again,  it  is  argued  that 
to  permit  the  States  to  occupy  the  Juris- 
dictional void  would  result  in  a  hodge- 
podge of  differing  State  laws,  creating 
confusion  and  conflict  with  the  national 
labor  policy.  But  until  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Guss  case,  the 
States  were  occupying  this  field,  and  we 
were  not  given  any  examples  of  the  dire 
consequences  predicted  by  this  argu- 
ment. 

The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClsllanI  and  my  amendment 
accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The 
NLRB  is  given  the  discretion  to  decline 
jurisdiction  over  any  case  or  classes  of 
cases  which  it  believes  do  not  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  commerce.  Thus, 
the  NLRB's  right  to  use  jurisdictional 
standaids  is  given  statutory  approval. 
The  Board  could  decline  to  take  Juris- 
diction over  an  entire  industry,  as  it  has 
in  the  i>ast  with  respect  to  the  hotel  in- 
dustry and  the  restaurant  industry,  if 
the  Board  found  the  effect  on  commerce 
was  not  sufBclently  substantial  to  war- 
rant the  exercise  of  Its  jurisdiction. 

Once  the  NLRB  has  announced  its  ju- 
risdictional standards,  the  various  States 
have  complete  freedom  to  take  cases 
where  the  volume  of  the  employer's  busi- 
ness does  not  meet  the  standards.  The 
litigant  is  not  required  to  take  the  use- 
less step  of  first  having  Its  case  declined 
by  the  National  Board  before  seeking 
relief  at  the  State  level. 

Of  necessity,  the  State  agencies  will, 
for  the  most  part,  handle  only  small 
biisiness.  Small  business  needs  quick  re- 
lief, and  no  one  contends  that  it  cannot 
be  more  quickly  obtained  at  the  State 
level. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClfxlan],  can  be  brought  into  one- 
ness, so  that  we  can  proceed  to  act  in 
this  most  lm(>ortant  field,  in  which,  I 
may  say,  if  it  has  not  been  touched  on, 
action  was  recommended  in  the  interim 
report  of  the  McClellan  committee  last 
year,  and  in  which  field  we  have  heard 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  busi- 
ness people  in  this  country  and  small 
unions  suffer. 

What  we  need  in  the  labor -manage- 
ment field  in  the  way  of  law  touching 
this  area  Is  not  slower  processes,  but 


quicker  processes.  We  need  as  fast  ac- 
tion as  we  can  get.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  the 
States  can  act  much  faster  than  can 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how  much 
time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jo«- 
DAif  In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  14  minutes  remaining  to 
him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
whether  there  are  any  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  to  the  amendment, 
or  If  any  of  the  time  on  the  other  side 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  such 
time  as  he  wishes. 

The  PRESIOINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  a  few  moments  ago.  I  shall  offer, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment, my  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
desk.  I  may  say  to  the  clerk  that  I  am 
not  now  offering  it.  I  said  I  shall  offer 
it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state 
his  point  of  order. 
-  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  ask. 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  myself,  whether  an 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  to  an 
^amendment  to  strike  out  language  in  the 
bill  is  now  possible,  or  whether  it  would 
be  an  amendment  In  the  third  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  strike  out  language  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  undersUnd.  it 
would  be  in  order  for  a  Senator  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  section  dealing 
with  no  man's  land,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  An  amendment 
can  be  offered,  and  an  amendment  has 
been  offered  to  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frcxn  Colo- 
rado, would  not  such  an  amendment  be 
in  the  third  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  the  second 
degree  only. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  the  subsUtute 
for  the  substitute  be  perfected,  or  can 
that  be  done  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  an 
amendment  can  be  perfected  by  consent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  not  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  a  substitute, 
but  In  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment.  I  make  that  statement 
as  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  this  a  substi- 
tute for  an  amendment,  or  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  give  us  the  num- 
ber of  the  amendment  he  proposes  to 
offer? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     4-17-59-B. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  in  this  colloquy  not  be  taken  from 
the  time  on  either  side  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

_Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  killing  a  little  time  here,  apparently, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  have  this  question 
settled  for  future  purposes,  since  the 
Senator  agrees  that  possibly  my  amend- 
ment could  be  considered  as  a  substitute. 
The  amendment  probably  could  l)e  with- 
drawn, and  the  purpose  could  be  accom- 
plished In  that  way.  However,  it  might 
be  well  to  have  this  parliamentary  ques- 
tion disposed  of,  so  we  may  know  how  to 
proceed  later.      

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  asked  the  par- 
liamentary question  because  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  had  Indicated  the 
amendment  might  be  a  substitute  for  a 
substitute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  be  a  substitute  for  lan- 
guage in  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  would  be 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  \b  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  in  effect  at  the 
moment  that  the  time  taken  in  this 
colloqiiy  would  not  be  taken  from  either 
side. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  situation  may  not  be  understood. 
Perhaps  the  Chair  did  not  hear.  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  in  due  course. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
not  offered  anything.  There  is  only 
one  amendment  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  conceive  the  situation 
to  be  that  there  is  an  amendment 
pending,  and  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  desired  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment, he  could  do  so.    Is  that  correct? 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  had  the  floor  on  time  s^elded 
on  the  pending  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  resiune  my 
privilege  under  that  time  allotment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago,  it  will  be  my  purpose, 
since  the  parliamentary  situation  has 
been  clarified,  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  have  identified  as  "4-17-59-B" 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ];>ending  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  do  this.  Mr.  Presidmt.  because 
we  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
this  problem  and  we  have  worked  out 
an  amendment  which  it  seems  to  me 
could  be  accepted  by  everyone  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 


I  will  state  briefly  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do.  We  all  know  that  the 
no  man's  land  problem,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  is  almost  a  national  dis- 
grace in  America  from  the  standpoint 
that  people  are  being  wrcmged,  are  suf- 
fering impositions  and  injuries,  and  have 
no  remedy  in  the  Federal  courts,  in  the 
State  courts,  or  before  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  when  the  Board 
wants  to  deny  them  a  remedy,  and  it 
is  often  denying  a  remedy. 

We  have  a  situation  in  wtiich  people 
are  suffering  ajid  there  is  no  recourse  to 
any  tribunal.*  to  any  law,  or  any  source 
from  wtiich  they  can  get  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose,  by 
offering  the  amendment,  to  detract  one 
iota,  or  to  any  degree  whatsoever,  from 
the  authority  which  the  Board  now  has, 
but  I  simply  would  require  the  Board  to. 
by  rule  or  regulation,  clarify  and  define 
those  cases  which  it  feels  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  and  do  not  sufficiently 
burden  or  interfere  with  interstate  com- 
merce to  warrant  its  time  and  its  atten- 
tion. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
Board  would  have  to  issue  a  general  rule 
to  say.  "This  class  of  cases  we  will  not 
handle."  Then,  in  order  that  those 
cases  not  be  without  a  remedy  and  with- 
out a  tribunal  or  source  where  i>ersons 
can  go  for  correction  or  redress  from  the 
wrong,  I  propose  they  would  go  to  the 
local  courts,  where  the  local  com-ts 
would  have  Jurisdiction  to  adjudicate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
anjrthing  away  from  the  Board,  but  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  in  case 
of  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  litigant. 
on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved  person  who 
Is  seeking  a  remedy,  there  would  be 
authority  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
Board.  If  the  man  goes  to  his  attorney 
and  says,  "I  want  relief  from  this  situa- 
tion," and  if  the  attorney  looks  at  the 
facts  and  thereafter  says,  "I  cannot  tell 
from  this  state  of  facts  and  from  the 
rule  which  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
Board  exactly  whether  the  Board  has 
Jurisdiction  or  whether  the  State  courts 
have  Jiu-isdictlon  imder  that  nile  or  xra- 
der  that  regulation,"  then  it  is  provided, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  matter  simply 
be  siibmitted  to  the  Board,  exactly  as 
one  would  file  a  complaint.  The  man 
would  say.  "Here  are  the  facts  we  need 
to  have  adjudicated." 

The  Board  within  thirty  days  could 
either  take  Jurisdiction  or  decline  Juris- 
diction. If  the  Board  declined  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  suit  could  be  brought  or  the 
remedy  could  be  sought  in  the  State 
court  or  in  whatever  tribunal  might 
have  Jurisdiction.  If  the  Board  thought 
it  ought  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  that  the 
matter  did  not  come  within  the  rule  ex- 
cluding Jurisdiction,  then  the  Board 
could  take  Jurisdiction  and  the  issue 
could  be  settled.  The  man  would  get  liis 
relief  from  the  Board  and  his  adjudica- 
tion from  the  Board. 

To  show  that  there  is  not  an  attempt 
to  liamper  the  Board,  we  even  go  further 
and  provide  that,  at  any  time,  the  Board 
may  modify  or  change  that  rule  which 
it  lias  promulgated.  If  the  board  finds 
the  rule  is  not  working  satisfactorily, 
or  that  it  has  gone  too  far  one  way  or 


too  far  another  way,  as  the  case  may  be. 
the  Board  can  revise  and  modify  the 
rule. 

Therefore,  we  provide  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  process  for  the  permanent  elim- 
ination of  the  no  man's  land,  and  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  directive  to  compel 
somebody  to  take  jurisdiction.  We 
would  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  no 
one  would  suffer  a  wrong  without  liaving 
a  remedy  and  without  being  able  to  find 
the  source  to  which  he  can  go  to  get  re- 
lief from  the  wrong  which  is  being  done. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  handle 
the  matter  in  a  better  way.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  fairer  way  to  handle  it.  We 
are  not  trying  to  be  partial  to  the  States 
as  against  the  Federal  Govamment.  We 
are  not  tnring  to  detract  in  any  sense 
from  the  prestige  of  the  Board.  We  are 
not  trying  to  take  away  any  Jurisdiction 
the  Board  is  willing  to  assert. 

Why  should  the  amendment  not  be 
agreed  to?  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  very 
plain.  I  say  to  Senators,  tills  is  a  clear- 
cut  matter.  E^ren  a  layman  can  under- 
stand the  proposal.  The  language  which 
is  in  the  bill  now  is  so  complicated  that 
I  do  not  think  anyone,  evm  a  lawyer, 
can  understand  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN  rose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire to  have  me  yield  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  me  1  minute.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ALIXyiT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  if  he  does  not  think 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  any  ssrstem  of  Justice 
to  have  people  suffering  wrongs  and  not 
provide  them  some  remedy? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  said  that 
I  have  said  it  is  almost  a  national  dis- 
grace, in  oxu-  system  of  Jurisprudence 
and  oiu:  philosophy  of  government,  to 
find  that  there  are  people  who  are  suf- 
fering wrongs  and  who  have  no  remedy. 
We  have  brought  about  this  situation 
by  the  legislation  enacted  here. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  would  provide  a  remedy  for  all 
controversies  arising  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  provide 
for  a  remedy  somewhere — ^f or  a  tribimal 
to  adjudicate  the  matters.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  have  the 
first  right.  That  would  be  a  continuing 
right.  The  Board  could  make  it  exclu- 
sive, or  it  could  yield  or  cede  to  the  State 
courts  the  Jurisdiction  it  did  not  want 
to  take. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  desires  to  use  the  time  m  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  or  not.  I  do  not 
care  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  unless  the  time  is  to  be  srlelded 
back  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 
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Mr.  AliLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  about 
his  amendment,  for  information.  I  feel 
that  we  should  definitely  do  something 
about  the  no  man's  land  problem. 

In  the  second  page  of  the  amendment 
it  is  provided  that  if  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  declines  to  assert  Juris- 
diction, any  legally  constituted  agency  or 
the  courts  of  any  State  shall  have  juris- 
diction. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  a 
State  labor  board.  I  assume  that  the 
State  labor  board  would  automatically 
have  Jurisdiction  over  such  labor  dis- 
putes as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  declined  to  take  jurisdiction  over. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  Senator's 
State  Is  one  of  those  which  have  such 
legislation  and  such  a  board. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Are  there  States 
which  do  not  have  labor  boards  and  in 
which  the  courts  have  jurisdiction  di- 
rectly, by  statute,  over  all  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  in  this  way:  I  am  In- 
lormed  that  there  are  only  12  States 
which  have  such  enabling  statutes  as  the 
Senator's  State  has.  In  my  opinion,  the 
ability  to  take  over  such  disputes  would 
be  inherent  in  the  State  courts  if  it  were 
not  for  the  question  of  preemption,  which 
we  encoimter  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.   I  can  see  that. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  in  a 
State  such  as  New  York,  which  has  a 
legally  constituted  agency,  the  State 
labor  board.  It  would  be  clear,  under  the 
wording  of  his  amendment,  that  that 
State  board,  rather  than  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  would  have  juris- 
diction? I  think  that  should  be  so.  be- 
cause it  has  been  decided  in  the  State  of 
New  York  that  all  labor  disputes  should 
be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
board.  Would  It  be  necessary,  in  the 
Senator's  opinion,  to  have  language  in- 
serted after  the  words  "legally  consti- 
tuted agency"?  I  suggest  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "or  if  there  be  none,  then 
the  courts,"  or  some  similar  language. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
modify  my  amendment  In  that  respect. 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Senator's  lan- 
guage which  would  hurt  the  amendment 
at  all.    Will  he  repeat  It? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  suggest  that  after 
the  words  "agency  or"  there  be  Inserted 
the  words  "if  there  be  no  legally  con- 
stituted agency." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  grati- 
fied at  the  great  Interest  in  this  problem. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  Congress  has  so 
long  left  this  area  untouched,  and  left  so 
many  people,  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, without  recourse  to  any  legal 
board,  or  any  court  to  obtain  redress  and 
a  determination  of  their  disputes. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  th« 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXTTY.  Z  should  like  to  adc  a 
question.  I  should  Ilka  to  direct  my 
question  alio  to  the  dlstlngulihed  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCixtLAir]. 


Under  present  jurisdictional  standards 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Board  will  move  in  In  the  case  of  a 
nonretall  establishment  if  the  gross  vol- 
ume of  business  is  $50,000.  It  will  not 
come  in  If  the  gross  volume  of  business 
is  $49,000.  Let  us  assume  that  there  are 
two  plants  In  the  identical  business,  in 
the  same  State.  One  comes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  the  other  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  Most 
States  have  no  laws  relative  -to  this  sub- 
ject. Just  what  happens?  Is  there  any 
uniformity?  Will  all  people  be  treated 
alike?  If  there  are  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices in  the  $50,000  plant,  they  will  be 
taken  care  of.  If  they  exist  in  the 
smaller  plant,  they  will  not  be. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First  of  all.  In  the  12 
States  which  have  boards  establislied, 
the  disputes  would  be  handled  by  the 
boards.  In  the  other  instances,  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  State 
courts  would  handle  them,  In  accordance 
with  State  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  I  am  correctly  In- 
formed, not  more  than  10  or  12  States 
have  boards,  or  any  laws  relative  to  this 
subject  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  an  amendment 
prepared  which  I  think  would  have  pro- 
vided a  higher  degree  of  uniformity,  but 
in  view  of  the  time  situation,  it  Is  im- 
possible for  me  to  offer  it  and  explain  It 
thoroughly.  I  think  this  \s  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  in  the 
entire  bill,  and  I  regret  very  much  that 
time  is  so  limited,  because  I  do  not 
think  we  are  solving  the  problem  by  this 
method.  We  are  creating  inequities  in 
many  cases. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment with  all  the  earnestness  at  my 
command,  because  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  would  leave  the  situation 
much  Improved  as  compared  with  the 
present  act.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  he  intends  to  offer  a 
substitute  at  the  proper  time,  which  he 
cannot  do  until  the  time  has  expired. 
He  Intends  to  offer  a  substitute  for  my 
amendment  when  the  time  expires.  The 
Senator  will  have  equal  opportunity,  of 
course. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  basis  for  my  pro- 
posal is  that  in  cases  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  refuses 
Jurisdiction,  the  State  courts  deal  with 
unfair  labor  practices,  but  there  Is  no 
uniformity  of  treatment.  We  should 
maintain  a  degree  of  uniformity,  so  that 
all  people  involved  would  be  treated 
alike.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
method  proposed,  that  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  provisions  in  the  bill  are 
meaningless.  The  objective  is  good,  but 
from  a  practical  standpoint  the  provi- 
slona  will  not  work.  The  Senator's  ap- 
proach Is  more  realistic.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  cannot  take  more  time  and  en- 
act something  which  would  meet  tha 
objective. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Z  am  tun  we  shall,  be- 
fore we  are  through. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  Last  year  I  served  with 
the  Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  we  considered 
the  same  problem  at  that  time.  We 
know  that  the  problem  exists,  and  that 
In  many  cases  neither  employers  nor 
employees  have  access  to  anyone  for 
the  determination  of  their  disputes.  Of 
course  that  is  bed.  But  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator  refresh  his  memory 
on  the  question  which  has  Just  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  all  juris- 
diction, at  least  theoretically,  Is  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  In  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  Interstate  commerce. 
Does  the  Senator  not  think  there  Is  an 
inconsistency  in  placing  a  large  body  of 
cases  under  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
courts,  where  there  can  be  no  uniformity 
of  standards,  and  where  there  can  be  no 
ready  opportunity  to  have  the  dl.«!putes 
determined  and  reviewed  by  Federal 
courts?  Is  there  not  the  possibility  that 
the  situation  could  grow  Into  an  even 
more  complex  and  disordered  system? 

Mr.  ALIOTT.  The  Senator  has  asked 
a  very  complex  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  a  long  question, 
but  the  substance  of  It  Is  simple. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
ply to  all  parts  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
call them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  my 
amendment  could  possibly  work  any 
hardship  which  is  as  bad  as  the  present 
situation.  The  present  situation  simply 
amounts  to  this: 

A  dispute  arises.  It  Is  submitted  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  refuses 
to  take  jurisdiction,  and  the  parties  are 
thereby  left  out  on  a  limb,  and  can  resort 
to  no  board,  no  court,  no  tribunal.  There 
they  sit  Nothing  could  be  as  bad  as  that 
situation. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  second  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  some  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  States 
might  lead  to  some  abuses.  I  answered 
by  saying,  perhaps.  Anything  that  is 
ever  submitted  to  any  court  can  conceiv- 
ably result  in  something  short  of  perfect 
justice  to  anyone.  Moreover,  we  are 
speaking  of  a  class  of  cases  that  is,  by 
definition,  local  in  nature — that  is.  the 
cases  do  not  substantially  affect  inter- 
state commerce. 

However,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  even  though  there  may  be  some 
variation  so  far  as  the  courts  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  a  person  could  go 
to  a  court  and  get  his  dispute  heard  and 
determined  is  something  so  far  In  ad- 
vance of  what  we  have  now  that  there 
can  be  no  question  at  all  about  it.  While 
there  seems  to  be  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  some  people  that  the  State  courts  can- 
not handle  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  II 
these  matters  are  thrown  Into  State 
courts.  Instead  of  remaining  suspended 
out  in  space,  like  the  Explorer  or  the 
sputnik,  or  something  else,  we  will  be 
In  a  far  better  situation  than  we  are  now. 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  SUte  oourU.    While  there 
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may  be  some  difference  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  courts.  I  still  believe 
that  we  wlU  be  far  better  off  than  we 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CXX>PER.  I  certainly  have  re- 
spect for  the  State  courts.  In  fact.  I 
was  at  one  time  a  judge  of  a  State  court. 
First,  as  everyone  who  Is  familiar  with 
State  courts  knows,  the  dockets  are 
crowded  all  the  time.  Secondly,  these 
disputes  are  not  the  kind  of  disputes 
which  State  courts  usually  handle;  they 
are  of  a  complicated  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  involved  question  of 
picketing.  That  Is  extremely  difficult 
even  for  the  NLRB  to  handle. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  finding 
some  method  of  assuring  that  these  cases 
will  be  brought  into  a  fonim  for  deter- 
mination. If  we  must  find  a  fonmi.  It 
ought  to  be  an  agency  which  can  have 
continuity  of  experience,  and  one  in 
which  experienced  men  can  deal  with 
these  complicated  subjects.  In  that  way 
we  would  have  a  better  answer  to  the 
problem  than  we  have  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Seruitor  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  say 
only  one  more  thing.  I  beUeve  the  State 
courts  can  do  the  Job  and  will  do  it.  Has 
my  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  being  the  situa- 
tion. I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MoCLEIl^AN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  "4-17-59-D." 

I  call  up  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  CmtTis],  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI.  I  am 
ha^py  to  have  them  Join  with  me  in 
presenting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  within  his  right  In 
withdrawing  the  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  be  permitted — in 
the  form  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry — to 
raise  a  question  as  to  whether  he  is  with- 
in his  rights,  so  that  I  may  take  this  half 
minute  to  comment  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  the  Senator  direct- 
ing a  question  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No ;  to  the  Chair.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  en- 
tered Into.  I  believe  we  are  demonstrat- 
ing once  again  the  unwisdom  of  entering 
Into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
limit  debate  In  a  legislative  situation  In- 
volving luch  a  complicated  subject  as 
this.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  areas 
in  the  whole  bill.  I  am  the  author  of 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  Is  under 
discussion.  It  was  written  out  on  top  of 
the  table  in  the  committee  room  when  we 
had  the  entire  no  man's  land  situation 
under  eonslderatlon. 

I  should  like  to  have  had  some  time  to 
dlsouM  the  Allott  amendment.  Frankly, 
Z  wanted  to  use  the  tlmr  to  discuss  the 


whole  problem  of  the  no  man's  land,  be- 
cause It  is  such  an  Important  subject. 
Certainly  we  should  try  to  work  out  a 
workable  solution  of  the  whole  matter  on 
the  floor,  because  the  proposal  we  have 
In  the  bill  needs  drastic  modification, 
even  though  Its  basic  principles  are 
sound.  Those  principles  are  in  contrast 
to  both  the  McClellan  amendment,  which 
is  now  before  us.  and  the  Allott  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  taken  away 
from  us. 

We  cannot  hpve  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  subject.  Therefore,  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  be  possible — and  I  am 
frank  to  say  what  my  purpose  \&,  namely, 
to  discuss  the  matter — to  lay  before  the 
Senate  what  I  believe  are  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  the  matter.  Otherwise,  if  we  fol- 
low this  course  of  action,  I  believe  we 
will  end  up  by  making  a  great  mistake 
on  a  very  complicated  Issue. 

This  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  the 
best  exercise  al  our  abilities.  The  de- 
cision will  have  a  very  great  public 
effect.  I  am  only  raising  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
could  delay  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment, so  that  I  may  have  a  little  time 
in  which  to  discuss  the  amendment  from 
the  other  side.  It  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed from  the  other  side^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
amendment  c^ered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Interest  of  having  a  discussion  of  both 
sides  of  the  question — and  I  may  say 
that  my  point  of  view  is  quite  close  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas — and  so  that 
there  may  be  equal  time  for  discussion 
of  both  sides,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  in  recalling  his  amendment.  If 
he  desires  to  do  so.  be  rescinded,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  allowing  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  anyone  else  who  may 
wish  to  participate  in  the  debate,  to  use 

the  remaining  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  infer- 
ring that  I  offered  my  amendment 
simply  so  that  I  could  use  a  half  hour 
in  talking  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because 
he  had  to  be  absent  from  the  floor  part 
of  the  time,  that  the  Record  will  disclose 
that  two  or  three  times  during  the  course 
of  the  colloquy  and  debate  on  this  matter 
I  inquired  If  there  were  any  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  who  de- 
sired to  speak. 

With  reference  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  should  say  that 
I  inquired  whether  there  was  any  Sena- 
tor on  the  floor  who  wished  time,  and 
no  one  responded.  If  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator's  request.  I  would  find  myself 
with  no  time,  because  I  have  exhausted 
my  time  on  the  amendment.  However, 
I  am  Inclined  not  to  object,  because  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  should  be  foreclosed 
from  talking  about  such  an  imporUnt 
subject  as  this  Is.  I  shall  not  object  to 
the  requeflt  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
knowing  that  I  can  later  withdraw  my 


amendment,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  have  an  amendment, 
which  I  frankly  feel,  after  having  ex- 
amined it,  has  some  beneficial  aspects  in 
it  that  mine  did  not  have,  and  that, 
further,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
to  discuss  it. 

VLr.  MORSE.  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
know  that  nothing  I  have  said  was  In- 
tended to  indicate  in  the  slightest  that  I 
thought  he  was  engaging  in  any  form 
of  parliamentai-y  tactic.  It  does  hap- 
pen that  when  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado asked  if  any  Senator  wished  to 
speak  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
I  was  on  my  feet.  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
yield.  The  Senator  then  yielded  to  a 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  he  did  not  see  me.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KknnsdtI. 
was  not  on  the  floor,  and  the  Senator 
frc«n  Michigan  was  trying  to  get  me 
some  time,  when  another  colloquy  de- 
veloped. I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
floor.  This  matter  happens  to  be  my 
"baby,"  and  It  has  been  ripped  up  a  little 
bit  in  my  absence  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  therefore,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  (H>portunlty  of  at  least 
putting  a  little  adhesive  tape  <n  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  his  purpose  would  be 
served  if,  when  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas offered  his  amendment,  he  were 
given  equal  time  with  the  other  side 
to  discuss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
point  out  that  I  do  not  think  «iough 
time  will  be  allowed  \mder  the  rule  if 
we  simply  limit  ourselves  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. This  matter  Is  so  ccsnplicated 
that  we  should,  if  we  can,  get  ourselves 
into  a  parliamentary  posltlcm  so  that  we 
can  use  whatevn*  time  Is  available  imder 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  be- 
fore the  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  was  very 
fair.  He  asked  If  any  Swiator  wanted 
to  speak  about  the  matter.  But  the 
difficulty  was  that  we  did  not  get  our 
lines  of  communicaticm  through  to  him. 
I  am  trying  to  get  across  the  Idea  that 
I  wanted  to  speak.  I  asked  how  much 
time  was  left. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  certain  there  is  no  Intention  to  cut 
off  the  time  of  any  Senator.  The  truth 
is  that  we  were  trying  to  prolong  the 
time  so  as  to  afford  more  opportunity 
for  disciission.  I  urged  that  proposal 
upon  the  Senator  from  Colorado  so  that 
we  might  have  a  longer  time  In  which  to 
debate  the  proposaL 

I  announced  in  the  beginning  that  I 
Intended  to  offer  my  amendment  as  a 
substitute.  Then  I  learned  that  under 
the  untmlmous-consent  agreement  only 
1  hour  is  allowed  for  "any  amendments 
thereto."  I  did  not  know  that  the  phrase 
"amendments  thereto '  had  been  added 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement: 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  agreed  to  it 

I  am  not  charging  any  Senator  with 
bad  faith.  But  when  I  agreed  to  the 
unanimous-consent  proposal  I  thought  it 
meant  that  one  hour  would  be  provided 
on  any  amendment  offered  to  an  amend- 
ment. Otherwise  X  would  not  have 
agreed  to  the  limited  time  of  1  hour  for 
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any     amendment     and     amendments 
thereto. 

So  we  find  ourselves  In  this  situation 
of  limited  time.  I  was  trying  to  get  more 
time,  because  I  thought  the  matter  was 
important  and  should  be  discussed  at 
length. 

In  view  of  the  situation  which  exists, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  to  modify  the 
unanimous-consent  request  by  asking 
for  time  for  both  sides.  Let  us  proceed 
from  this  point  on  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado; then  I  shall  offer  my  own  amend- 
ment if  and  when  he  withdraws  his. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  thought 
in  my  mind  at  all  of  doing  other  than 
what  is  fair  to  both  sides.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  will 
recall  his  action,  it  will  mean  that  any 
time  he  had  left  will  be  reinstated,  and 
that  any  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  or  any  other  Senator  might 
utilize  out  of  the  time  covered  by  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  can  be 
utilized  in  debate. 

The  sole  subject  of  my  request  was  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  afford  the  full  time  which  is  pro- 
vided for  both  of  the  amendments. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  say  that  he  has  learned  that 
he  cannot  offer  his  amendment  as  a 
substitute  without  that  action  coming 
within  the  limitation  of  a  single  amend- 
ment, which  is  obviously  an  inadequate 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  discuss  this 
very  involved  matter. 

My  sole  thought  was  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assimiption  that  no  other 
Senator  wished  to  speak  in  opposition, 
to  recall  his  yielding  of  time,  his  yielding 
of  the  floor,  smd  his  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment,  so  that  the  Senate  could 
proceed  Just  as  if  that  action  had  not 
been  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  had 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  reserved  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  withdraw  the  objection,  because  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  agreed 
with  me  that  I  may  reinstate  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  then  agreed  that  he  will  yield  half 
of  the  time  remaining  to  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  and  half  to  those  who 
wish  to  oppose  It,  which  will  leave  us  in 
an  equal  position. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  had  objected  to  the 
reinstatement  of  the  AUott  amendment; 
but  prior  to  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas had  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  It  be  necessary  to 
amplify  my  request,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
be  (illowed  to  withdraw  the  offer  of  his 
amendment,  and  that  the  other  action 
I  hnve  already  stated  be  taken.  I  had 
no  thought  of  shutting  off  debate  on  the 
matter.  I  think  we  will  be  hastening 
our  action  in  the  matter  If  we  proceed 
as  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  am  happy  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  with  the  understanding  that  It 


will  not  prejudice  my  right  to  reoffer  my 
amendment  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  agreement  just  suggested.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate,  all  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  talk  about  some  of  the  complicated 
problems  which  confront  us  concerning 
this  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
completely  agree  with  the  observation 
they  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  which 
was  pressed  time  and  time  again  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
We  must  pass  some  legislation  on  the  so- 
called  no-man 'srland  area,  because  the 
failure  to  have  any  legislation  concern- 
ing that  subject  Is  working  gross  injus- 
tice to  many  employers  and  many  work- 
ers throughout  the  country.  There  is  a 
variety  of  solutions  to  the  problem  which 
can  be  adopted.  I  wish  to  pursue  three 
or  four  of  them,  as  I  see  the  problem. 

I  have  tried  to  live  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  the  author  of  the  section  of 
the  bill  which  is  now  under  discussion; 
but,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [  Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  other 
members  of  our  committee  know,  we  pen- 
ciled it  out  on  the  top  of  the  table  in 
discussions  in  the  committee.  That 
shows  how  it  was  done  and  how  rapidly 
it  was  done,  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  I  think  are  essential,  and  which 
I  Shall  now  discuf^s. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  all  labor  and  all  employers  are  en- 
titled, under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  to  uniformity  of  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  in  cases  which  fall  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  tlie  uniformity  which  I 
wish  to  streM. 

I  think  it  Is  grossly  unfair  to  say  to 
one  group  of  employers  and  one  group 
of  workers  in  America,  who  come  under 
the  commerce  clause,  "You  are  going  to 
have  the  Taft-Hartley  policy  applied  to 
you" :  but  to  say  to  another  group,  "The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  because 
of  a  present  lack  of  personnel  and  be- 
cause of  ft  refusal"— I  say  this  respect- 
fully—"to  modernize  the  operations  of 
the  NLRB,  says  it  cannot  take  juiisdlc- 
tlon  of  your  oases." 

They  are  the  no  man's  land  cases,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  in  effect  that,  after  all, 
they  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  parties 
thereto  are  entitled  to  have  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  tuke  jurisdiction.  But 
we  know  the  Board  Is  not  taking  Jurisdic- 
tion for  various  reasons.  So  those  cases 
are  out  in  the  cold.  That  is  not  my  con- 
ception of  American  Justice. 

Z  think  the  moHt  Ideal  proposal,  as 
stated  in  the  committee,  would  be  to 
have  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
departmentallsed.  But  the  Board  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  do  it  on  an  ad- 


ministrative basis,  although  It  could. 
Apparently,  to  date,  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  to  require 
that  by  legislation. 

The  example  I  shall  use  is  not  a  100- 
percent  parallel.  It  is  an  argument  by 
analogy.  It  has  some  weak  spots  in  it. 
as  I  shall  be  the  first  to  admit.  Those 
weak  spots  I  shall  try  to  point  out. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  problem 
existed  during  the  war.  when  I  served 
on  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  National 
War  Labor  Board  was  Just  as  much 
bogged  down  as  is  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  It  had  more  cases  than 
it  could  handle.  We  departmentalized 
the  War  Labor  Board.  We  set  up  re- 
gional boards,  and  gave  to  the  regional 
boards  jurisdiction  to  determine  with 
finality  the  cases,  save  and  except  for 
one  ground  of  appeal,  when  the  appeal 
was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
gional board  was  not  following  Federal 
policy  as  laid  down  by  the  National 
Board  in  those  major  disputes  over 
which  the  National  Board  retained  Juris- 
diction. That  is,  the  National  Board 
reserved  the  right  to  retain  national 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  major  cases. 
such,  for  example,  as  shipyard  cases, 
cases  in  the  steel  industry,  in  the  so- 
called  major  Industries  of  the  country. 
That  was  the  limitation  of  the  appeal. 

I  said  in  committee,  and  I  say  in  the 
Senate  today,  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  no  man's  land  problem,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  to  departmentalize  the  National 
Latwr  Relations  Board  to  regional  boards 
or  district  boards,  which  would  have  the 
power  of  finality.  The  regional  boards 
would  act  under  clear  Instructions  that 
they  were  to  follow  the  Federal  stand- 
ards. By  Federal  standards  we  mean 
rules  and  principles  which  have  been 
developed  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
There  would  be  the  right  to  appeal  only 
In  ft  very  limited  case  in  respect  to 
whether  the  regional  or  district  board 
was  following  the  Federal  standards. 
But  I  am  a  realist.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  chance  of  the  passftge  of  that 
knd  of  legislation. 

We  have  the  so-called  special  commit- 
tee which  has  been  established  to  try  to 
work  out  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  I  know  of  no  particular  field 
which  should  be  of  more  vital  concern 
to  the  special  committee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  professor  from  Massa- 
chusetts, than  this  matter  of  the  no 
man's  land. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  matter  at  this  time, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  we 
do  not  have  adequate  time,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement — to 
which  I  never  would  have  agreed  if  I 
had  thought  It  would  subject  us  to  this 
kind  of  a  time  straitjacket  in  connection 
with  a  matter  as  important  as  this  one. 
But  of  course,  I  could  not  be  in  tht 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  at  the 
same  time  be  in  this  Chamber;  that  is 
the  explanation  of  what  happened.  Z 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  us,  while  acting 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  try  to 
settle  this  matter  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  even  the  so-called  blue 
ribbon  committee  is,  as  I  understand, 
having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  try- 
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Ing  to  reach  a  solution  of  this  no  man's 
land  problem. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see  my  proposal  stricken  from  the 
bill  and  to  see  no  provision  at  all  on  this 
subject  matter  Included  in  the  bill,  and 
to  have  an  understanding  that  before 
Congress  adjourns  in  July  or  August, 
we  will  get  before  the  Senate  some 
proposed  legislation  in  regard  to  this  no 
man's  land  problem,  because  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  any  right  to  let  the  em- 
ployers and  the  workers  who  are  affected 
by  these  cases  go  another  year  without 
having  on  the  statute  books  some  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  them  with 
some  relief  or  some  remedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  respectfully  that 
either  the  AUott  proposal  or  the  McCIel- 
lan  proposal  would  make  the  existing 
confusion  even  more  confounded.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  McClbllanI  that  my  proposal 
needs  some  modifications,  although  its 
basic  principles  are  sound. 

But  if  we  do  not  go  along  with  de- 
partmentalizing. I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress say  to  the  States.  "All  right;  let 
the  States  cooperate  on  this  matter,  and 
set  up  their  own  agencies  to  handle 
these  no  man's  land  cases,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  are  entitled  to  some 
remedy.  So  let  the  States  set  up  their 
own  agencies:  and  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  will  pay  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  States'  agencies,  when,  on  the 
State  level,  they  handle  this  problem." 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  that  proposal  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  master -servant 
label  which  has  been  attached  to  this 
portion  of  my  proposal.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Supreme  Court  Is  correct— 
and  I  believe  it  is — in  holding  that  this 
matter  falls  withm  the  JurisdlcUon  of 
the  Federal  Government,  xmder  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  then 
we  should  t>e  willing  to  provide  that  the 
States  should  be  compensated  for  this 
kind  of  service  to  the  Pfdarftl  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  my  proposal  Is  that  when 
the  State  agencies  do  taka  Jurisdiction, 
they  shall  follow  Federal  standards,  in 
the  interest  of  the  equality  of  Justice 
about  which  I  am  ulklnt .  so  that  across 
the  Nation  there  will  be  uniformity  In 
connection  with  the  labor-management 
relationships,  so  that  management  in 
the  New  England  States  or  management 
in  the  Lake  SUtes  wiU  be  subjected  to 
the  same  principles  as  those  to  which 
management  in  Mississippi  or  Texas  or 
Georgia  or  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try wiU  be  subjected.  Z  think  that  will 
be  only  fair  and  right.       > 

I  also  proposed  that  provision  be  made 
for  taking  an  appeal  to  the  couru,  but 
that  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  the 
courts  shall  follow  the  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  a  program  were 
not  followed,  the  next  alternative  would 
be  to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  wash  its  hands  of  these  cases,  and 
would  throw  them  back  to  the  States, 
tlicre  to  be  handled  either  by  State  agen- 
cies or  by  the  State  courts.  Then  what 
would  happen  to  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment? It  would  go  out  the  window.  I 
think  such  an  arranKemcr>t  would  rwult 


in  discriminatory  justice,  not  equal  jus- 
tice. I  think  it  would  work  a  hardship 
on  the  employers  in  what  we  call  the 
high-labor-standard  States,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  field  of  competition. 
I  believe  it  would  be  competitively  un- 
fair for  the  Congress  to  enact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  no  man's  land  cases,  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  put  the 
employers  in  some  of  the  States  in  such 
a  position  that  higher  standards  would 
be  applied  to  them,  as  compared  to 
others. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  the  matter  of 
uniform  Federal  standards  is  important. 

Then,  too.  if  we  were  to  throw  these 
cases  into  the  State  courts,  we  would  be 
subjecting  them  to  the  application  of 
common-law  doctrines,  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative-law doctrines.  In  this  case 
we  are  dealing  with  a  legal  subject  mat- 
ter or  a  field  to  which — if  experience  has 
taught  us  anything ;  and  certainly  it  has 
taught  us  this — administrative  law,  not 
common  law.  should  apply,  because  if 
administrative  law  is  not  applied  to  these 
cases  and  if  the  whole  body  of  cases  is 
not  handled  imder  the  administrative- 
law  principles  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
but  if.  instead  the  no  man's  land  cases 
are  handled  variably  by  State  courts,  un- 
der common-law  principles,  again  the 
structure  of  uniformity  of  Justice  will  be 
broken  down. 

That  is  why  we  should  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  this  problem.  That  is  why 
we  should  not  adopt,  today,  either  the 
McClellan  amendment  or  the  Allott 
amendment  or,  I  am  frank  to  say.  the 
Morse  amendment.  In  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  debate,  probably  at  this  time 
we  should  not  adopt  any  of  them.  In- 
stead, we  should  agree  to  strike  all  such 
provisions  from  the  i>ending  bill;  we 
should  pledge,  by  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment, that  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress ends  we  will  come  to  grips  with 
this  no  man's  land  problem,  and  will 
give  instructions  to  our  so-called  blue 
ribbon  committee  to  speed  up  its  han- 
dling of  this  issue  and  to  bring  before  us 
a  committee  report— with  both  a  major- 
ity report  and  minority  views,  if  neces- 
sary, but  with  a  unanimous  report,  if 
possible— and  then,  on  the  basis  of  that 
recommendation,  come  in  with  a  new 
bill,  and  then  have  the  Congress  seek  to 
enact  such  legislation  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  be- 
cause in  essence  that  is  what  Is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  highest 
statesmanship  probably  calls  for  the  last 
course  of  action  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  cannot  reach  an 
agreement  of  that  sort,  then  I  wish  to 
sei-ve  notice  now  that  after  we  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
ClillanJ,  if  it  U  then  In  order,  under 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
for  me  to  do  so  at  that  time,  I  shall  offer 
another  substitute  for  my  own  proposal. 
I  do  not  know  what  its  flnal  form  will  be, 
although  I  have  some  suggestions.  In 
the  meantime,  I  wish  to  Ulk  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  who, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Coo««],  I  beUeve,  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  last  hour  or  so  on  another  pos- 
sible substitute,  because  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
worked  hard  on  this  matter,  in  an  effort 
to  find  some  acceptable  solution  that  will 
keep  faith  with  the  principles  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate deals  with  this  matter  at  this  time, 
here  on  the  fioor,  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  result  will  be  an  awful  mess, 
whereas  if  we  were  to  take  more  time, 
we  could  agree  to  take  no  action  at  all 
on  the  matter  today,  but  we  could  pledge 
to  each  other  that  we  would  take  action 
on  it  before  this  session  of  Congress  ends. 

It  may  be  that  before  this  session  of 
Congress  ends,  the  special  committee 
will  come  foniiard  with  a  proposal 
which  may  be  at  variance  with  my  pres- 
ent point  of  view,  as  I  am  expressing  it. 

But  in  this  case  what  I  fear  is  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Allott  proposal  or  the 
McClellan  proposal,  the  Senate  will,  in 
effect,  be  turning  the  State  courts  into 
little  Labor  Boards,  case  by  case.  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  the  State  courts 
are  not  the  best  tribunals  for  handling 
these  administrative-law  problems.  I 
much  prefer  a  no  man's  land  amend- 
ment which  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
provide  for  adjudication  before  a  State 
administrative-law  tribunal.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  called  a  State  indus- 
trial relations  board,  a  State  adjudica- 
tion lx>ard.  or  whatnot;  I  do  not  care 
particularly  about  the  name  that  is  used. 
But  I  do  care  very  much  that  these  mat- 
ters be  left  in  the  administrative-law 
field,  and  not  be  put  into  the  common - 
law  courts. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  matter 
involves  even  injvmction  proceedings. 
Have  we  not  learned  In  50  years  in  this 
country  the  danger  of  legislation  that 
seeks  to  revive  the  injunctive  process  for 
handling  these  labor  problems?  My  plea 
is  to  go  slow  and  let  us  wait.  < 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  that  concludes  the  15  min- 
utes which  I  had  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  16  minutes.  If  he  does 
not  use  all  that  time,  perhaps  he  Is  will- 
ing to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  or  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  can  get  time  on  the  bill  yielded 
to  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
B  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognised 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  support  the  proposal  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  Just  made.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know  this  is  an  im- 
portant subject.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  the  bill  which  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  the  committee 
we  studied  this  problem  for  days,  and 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  frankly  admitted, 
even  the  solution  we  finally  agreed  to  is 
not  the  ultimate  solution. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, there  exists  a  right  without  a  rem- 
edy. Although  employees  and  employ- 
ers, under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  have 
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ft  right,  thty  do  not  hkvt  a  fortuB^ln 

Rflfttlona  BoarC.  haa  dtclartd  It  lannot 
lam  Jurlidlotlon.     _      ^    ^.     _  ^ 
Thart  li  ft  provlfloji  In  ,«1S,,JSJ?! 

which  praiortbH  that  [n  fcha  tvanj  » 
■tatt  hai  adopttd  what  In  afftot  la  a 
"ttla  Tart-Karflay  Aot.  tha  Itata  aianoy 
oAn  taka  jurUdlotlen.  Only  a  faw  Stataa 
ha*t  ado0l#d  iuoh  tawi. 

Whlla  It  may  lound  raaionabla  to  lui* 
iMi  that  tha  Itata  eourti  should  tatca 
jurlidlotlon,  on  thouaht  and  ooniidara- 
tlon  X  think  tha  argumtnta  whloh  tha 
•anator  from  Oraion  haa  mada  ara 
oompalUni.  Thara  la  a  vait  body  of 
law  Involvad.  Anyona  who  raadi  tha  da- 
oUioni  of  tha  National  Labor  Ralatlona 
Board  knows  how  oomplax  tha  law  li. 
Many  of  tha  daolilona  ara  ravlawad  by 
tha  courta. 

If  tha  propoaal  of  tha  Sanator  from 
Colorado,  or  th«t  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkanaaa  were  adopted,  a  great  number 
of  amployeri  and  employeei  would  be 
bound  by  Federal  law,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Aot,  and  perhapa  other  employers  and 
employees  In  the  tame  community  would 
be  bound  by  State  law— under  entirely 
dlfTurent  itandards.  That  Is  not  a  good 
thing  to  do.  In  my  judgment  It  Is  not 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

My  own  judgment  Is  that  It  would  be 
much  better  if  there  were  State  agen- 
cies bound  by  Federal  law  and  having 
access  to  Federal  courta.  Then  uni- 
formity would  exist. 

Unless  a  solution  of  that  kind  can  be 
found,  and  It  Is  very  dlfflcult  to  find  such 
a  solution  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  would  approve  of  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made,  namely,  that  if  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  to  have  this 
matter  studied  further,  and  a  solution 
arrived  at  before  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gress, It  ought  to  be  done. 

After  a  study  was  made  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  committee,  I  think  all  of  the 
members  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
leavmg  the  question  to  the  State  courta 
and  State  law  was  not  a  proper  solu- 
tion, and  that  further  study  of  the  ques- 
tion was  needed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
Senate  may  be  aware  of  my  intentions, 
I  intend  to  speak  only  a  few  minutes. 
I  shall  then  be  happy  to  yield  whatever 
time  Is  left  to  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

In  talking  about  this  matter.  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  cast  any  aspersions  on 
either  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  with  both  of  whom 
I  have  pleasurably  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
a  considerable  time  prior  to  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  take  up,  first  of  all. 
the  question  about  our  wrestling  with 
this  problem.  We  certainly  have.  We 
have  wrestled  with  it  for  several  years, 
that  I  know  of,  here  In  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  ridiculous  that, 
after  having  literally  hundreds  of  drafts 
of  proposed  legislation  written  by  indi- 
vidual Members  and  members  of  the 
staff,  we  must  say  at  this  time  we  can- 
not come  to  grips  with  the  question.  I 
would  not  admit  we  cannot  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate right  here  and  at  this  time.    I  do 


not  knew  why  wa  nhoutd  put  off  a  mIu* 
tlen  of  tha  quHtloii.  X  think  parhapa  in 
tha  lattar  part  of  tha  aftarnoen,  whan 
parhapa  tha  anariy  el  lema  ef  ua  falla, 
net  tneuih  Mnphaiti  ii  put  en  thi  fact 
that  for  yaari  groai  Injuitloaa  hava  taken 

Elaoa,  not  only  In  tha  oaaa  ef  companlM. 
ut  In  tha  case  of  working  paopla,  and 
ftttampta  to  lat  thalr  oaaai  haard  have 
failed, 

X  now  wish  to  take  up  tha  ehlaf  argu- 
ment of  my  frltnd  tha  lanator  from 
Oregon,  namely,  tha  point  of  uniformity. 
In  fact,  avarythlng  ha  haa  aald  bolls  down 
to  the  point  of  uniformity,  with  one  ax- 
caption,  whloh  I  shiU  oover  subsequently. 

What  la  tha  aliuatlon?  Thara  la  a 
Federal  law  In  axlitanoa  whloh  takai 
jurisdiction  of  labor  disputes.  A  board 
has  been  astabllslted  by  Congress,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  those  dlsputM,  What 
happens?  A  dispute  arises,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  says  to  the 
disputants,  "We  do  not  find  that  your 
particular  situation  Is  of  suflSclcnt  in- 
terest, or  that  It  affects  materially  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  so  we  are  not 
going  to  take  Jurisdiction." 

Why  should  not  the  State  courta  or 
the  State  agencies  apply  their  own  law 
In  such  instances?  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  hiis  the  opportunity  to 
take  jurisdiction  ol  such  a  case  and  de- 
cide it  according  to  Federal  law,  If  It 
is  a  Federal  case ;  but  it  says  It  will  not 
do  so.  When  the  Board  states  a  case  is 
not  of  Federal  slgnlflcance  and  does  not 
come  under  Federal  law,  why  should  not 
the  States  take  Jurisdiction?  There 
simply  is  not  any  answer  to  that 
question. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with 
all  respect,  if  we  followed  his  argument 
to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  on  that  basis 
we  would  have  to  say  there  should  not 
be  any  State  courts,  because  they  ax« 
not  uniform.  This  Is  just  one  segment  of 
the  law,  one  subject  matter,  out  of  the 
great  volumes  embraced  In  our  law.  If 
we  accepted  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  carried  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  should  do  away 
with  State  courts,  and  should  adopt  Fed- 
eral law  and  uniform  standards  on  the 
ground  that  such  cases  could  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  whose  lawe  are 
different. 

There  are  States  which  have  laws  hav- 
ing to  do  with  comparative  negligence. 
My  own  State  does  not  have  such  a  law. 
Yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  litigants 
have  gone  to  court  in  State  tribunals  and 
have  had  their  cases  adjudicated.  Some 
cases  have  been  decided  under  the  com- 
parative negligence  theory,  and  some 
have  been  decidf^d  under  different 
doctrines.  The  litigants  have  all  ob- 
tained Justice  in  their  States. 

While  I  must  admit  that  the  results 
might  not  be  exactly  the  same,  at  least 
those  people  were  not  left  In  the  woods, 
whistling  for  help,  looking  to  Congress 
for  help  they  would  not  receive. 

It  seems  to  me  Lick  of  uniformity  is 
not  enough  of  an  argimient,  because  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
said  to  certain  litigants,  "You  have  no 
Federal  interest.''  When  such  cases  do 
not  involve  any  Federal  interest,  why 
should  not  the  Sttite  courts   or  State 


boftrda  daolda  thoaa  oasasf  Why  should 
tha  Btatas  not  handle  tha  problems  In 
thia  area  which  ara  basically  BUta  prob- 
lama. 

X  ihould  llki  to  addraai  mvielf ,  finally, 
to  ona  remark  tha  Sanator  from  Oregon 
mada,  Tha  Banator  is  listening,  and  I 
hope  I  do  net  mlsquoto  him.  The  Ban- 
ator said  In  lubsinncc  that  ha  would 
rather  saa  no  law  on  this  matter  than 
to  see  It  written  tn  the  way  we  are  pro- 
CNdlng. 

Mr,  MORBI.  Mr,  Fraaldant,  will  tha 
Banator  ylald? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Blnoa  X  am  quoting  tha 
Benator,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORBI.  X  would  rather  see  no  law 
paiaad  this  afternoon  than  any  ona  of 
the  propofials  now  before  us.  That  la 
why  I  wanted  to  get  an  agreement  amoi\g 
uo  that  we  would  make  this  a  legislative^ 
duty  to  be  taken  care  of  before  we  leave 
Washington  this  year.  I  certainly  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  In  want- 
ing some  legislation  passed,  but  I  would 
rather  have  none  passed  this  afternoon 
than  to  see  enacted  any  one  of  tha  t 
proposals  before  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  misunderstood  what 
the  Senator  said.  X  would  not  have  made 
the  statement  unless  the  Senator  had 
been  here  to  correct  it.  If  misstated. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  understand. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  think  It  is  time  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  as  well  as  I  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  an  agreement  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  which  would  assure 
that  this  matter  would  come  up  in  leg- 
islative form  this  year. 

What  I  am  afraid  of,  Mr.  President,  la 
that  if  we  do  not  act  now,  while  we  have 
the  opportunity,  we  will  never  act.  I 
therefore,  of  course,  bupport  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  say  quite  frankly  that  the  Me- 
Clellan  amendment,  which  I  had  not 
seen  at  the  time  I  started  speaking  on 
my  own  amendment,  has  some  very  meri- 
torious provisions  in  It.  in  which  I  Intend 
to  join  after  I  have  withdrawn  b3'  amend- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  action  I  previously 
took. 

If  anyone  else  wishes  to  be  heard  on 
my  time,  on  my  side  of  the  fence,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
minutes  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
condition  which  is  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils of  Justice.  It  has  been  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  Justice  for  years,  and  the 
Congress  has  met  time  after  time  and  haa 

done  nothing  to  remedy  it. 

This  conditions  was  brought  about  by 
Congress.  Congress  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  took  jurisdiction  over 
labor  controversies  from  the  States. 
After  Congress  set  up  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  courts  said  that 
since  Congress  had  given  jurisdiction 
over  labor  controversies,  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
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latlena  Board,  the llata  eoutU could  net 
aKcrclaa  jurladlctlen. 

As  a  result,  wa  have  obaarvad  paopla 
who  had  legal  riahU  for  whlah  ihey 
oould  obtain  no  ramtdy.  Wi  have  ob- 
sarvad  paopla  suffer  labor  wrongs  for 
which  they  aeuld  obtain  no  redress.  X 
say  It  la  a  dlaaraea  to  any  aystam  ef  law 
for  a  paraon  to  hava  rlahla  whloh  can- 
not be  remedied  and  wronia  which  can- 
not be  redraaaed. 

Xf  wa  do  not  take  action  now  wa  do  net 
know  when  action  will  will  be  taken, 

Tha  propoaal  with  which  X  am  mora 
familiar  Is  tha  amendment  of  the  Ben- 
ator from  Arkansas.  That  amendment 
would  merely  confer  upon  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Board  the  power  to  re- 
fuse jurisdiction  over  labc|r  controver- 
sies which  do  not  have  any  substantial 
impact  upon  interstate  commeroc.  and 
to  permit  jurisdiction  over  those  excluded 
labor  controversies  to  the  oouita  of  jus- 
tice tn  the  several  States,     i 

Mr.  President,  for  years  «ta  have  had  a 
situation  not  only  in  which  justice  was 
delayed,  but  also  in  which  justice  was 
denied,  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  pass 
a  provision  similar  to  that>  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas;  and  then,  if  it  Is  the  desire 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  later  on. 
that  can  be  done.  Let  us  not  have  these 
people  with  rights  which  cannot  be 
remedied  and  wrongs  whiOh  cannot  be 
redressed,  while  we  are  doing  something 
which  may  never  happen. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFHCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary Iruiulry  as  to  procedure. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClillanI, 
for  I  want  him  to  consider  the  proce- 
dural question  I  shall  raise. 

Would  I  be  in  order,  Mr.  President,  to 
move  as  a  substitute  for  the  McClellan 
amendment  a  substitute  amendment,  or 
am  I  estopped  from  offering  a  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  McClellan 
amendment  until  at  least  the  debate  on 
the  McClellan  amendment  is  over,  which 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute could  be  offered  on  any  occasion 
when  the  Senator  could  obtain  recogni- 
tion, but  the  1  hour  time  limitation 
would  apply  to  both. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  leaves  me  aghast.  Mr. 
President,  when  I  consider  how  such  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  ever  was 
agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  last  time  one  like  that  will 
be  agreed  to.  I  do  not  intend  to  ever 
agree,  when  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  because  such  an  agreement  is 
well  illustrating  its  deficiencies  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  adequate  consideration 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

We  have  before  us  a  complicated  prob- 
lem. Mr.  President.  And  yet  there  is  in 
the  agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  lan- 
guage which  says  "or  amendments 
thereto". 


Mr,  JOMNION  of  TtNai.  Uw  Presi- 
dent, will  tha  Banator  yield? 

Mr.MOHBB,  X  yield, 

Mr.  JOMNION  ef  Teaai.  Hew  much 
lima  doei  tha  ■enater  deilref 

Mr.  MOKBB,  What  X  am  trying  to 
And  out  la.  of  course,  whether  I  can  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  to  tha  MeOlellan 
amendment,  or  whether  X  ean  gat  reooi- 
nitlon  by  way  of  a  motion  to  strike. 

Mr,  JOKNBON  of  Texas.  The  Pre- 
siding omcer  has  Ntatad  that  as  soon  aa 
tha  Senator  Is  recognlaad,  ha  can  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSI.  X  would  be  limited  to 
the  total  of  1-hour  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNHON  of  Texas,  The  Bena- 
tor can  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
have  whatever  time  he  wanu,  in  my 
opinion.  If  the  Senator  will  expreu  an 
idea  as  to  how  much  time  he  wants.  I 
will  atumpt  to  make  that  request,  or 
yield  the  Benator  some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  X  think  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  puts  any  Bena- 
tor in  the  position  where  he  has  to  come 
hat  In  hand  asking  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  get  an  extension  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  badly  drafted, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  No  one  is 
looking  for  a  hat  or  for  a  hand,  either. 

Xf  the  Senator  will  Indicate  the  time 
he  wants,  we  will  yield  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  consider 
the  procedural  possibilities,  first,  of  of- 
fering a  substitute  for  the  McClellan 
amendment,  unless  we  can  reach  some 
understanding  here.  I  prefer  that  we 
strike  the  whole  section  of  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  and  wait  for  our  special 
committee  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  deal  with  the  no  man's  land,  to  see 
if  we  can  work  out  an  agreement  among 
ourselves  that  we  can  act  on  the  matter 
before  the  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  which  I  thUik  is  the  most 
sensible  procedure  for  us  to  follow. 
However,  if  we  cannot  get  any  kind  of 
an  agreement,  then  X  want  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  McClellan  amendment 
whloh  I  am  ready  to  offer. 

I  want  from  the  Parliamentarian  in- 
structions as  to  how  I  should  proceed  to 
accomplish  either  one  of  those  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  ad- 
ditional time  U  yielded  by  the  Senator 
in  control  of  the  time  on  the  bill,  the 
difficulty  might  be  resolved ;  or,  if  unan- 
imous consent  is  given,  additional  time 
may  be  allowed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  control  \\^  hours  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  controls  IVi  hours  on  the 
bill.  We  are  willing  to  Increase  that 
time  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  or 
to  yield  such  portion  of  It  as  the  Senator 
feels  is  necessary  to  discuss  any  amend- 
ment he  cares  to  offer  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  desires  the  regular 
30  minutes  which  he  would  have  on  an 
ordinary  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  should  have  some 
time,  and  I  want  to  see  the  Senator  have 
time,  but  I  urge  that  the  time  should  be 
granted  by  unanimous  consent,  so  that 
the  Senator  may  offer  a  substitute  and 
that  we  may  have  30  minutes  for  each 
aide    on    the    substitute,    rather    than 


yifldlhg  linte  riom  the  lima  raaerved  to 
diseuNN  lite  bill,  becauaa  we  do  not  know 
how  impoiiaMt  lite  dlscusalen  ef  the  bill 
may  be  when  wa  reach  that  itage. 

Mr,  JONNBON  of  Texfta.  ThftI  li 
perfectly  airaeabla  to  me, 

Mr.  McOLILLAN.    X  am  sure  It  la. 

Mr,  JOMNBON  of  Teaaa.  All  we  need 
la  a  statement  m  to  how  much  time  the 
Benator  wants. 

Mr,  MoOLBLLAN,  X  think  It  would 
be  better  to  rasarva  tha  very  limited  time 
we  hava  on  the  bill,  whloh  Is  1  Mi  hours 
to  a  side, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  for  the  Benator  from 
Oregon  to  offtr  a  substitute  amendment, 
and  that  the  Benator  may  have  30  min- 
utes on  the  substitute,  and  that  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  be  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  X  sliould  Ilka  to 
submit  two  parUamentary  inquiries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  situation  Is  that 
my  amendment,  as  modlfled.  Is  still 
pending.  Is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  hu  not  been  with- 
drawn. X  wish  to  be  sure  that  I  am  rec- 
ognized to  withdraw  my  amendment,  in 
accordance  with  our  previous  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
question  will  be  put  immediately  after 
the  pending  unanimous-consent  request 
is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  second  Inquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest, is  this:  Is  it  not  true  that  If  my 
amendment  is  withdrawn  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  offers  his  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  con.  subse- 
quent to  the  lapse  of  time  on  that 
amendment,  offer  any  substitute  he 
wishes  for  that  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texoa.   CerUinly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  have  full  time  on 
it? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No.  As 
previously  ruled,  the  time  would  run 
both  on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     1  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
certainly  not  object,  because  I  want 
every  Senator  who  has  a  good  faith 
amendment,  as  I  am  sure  the  one  to  be 
offered  will  be,  to  have  full  time  under 
the  agreement— I  think  we  should  not 
follow  even  the  learned  suggestions  of 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  and 
Oregon,  and  defer  action. 

In  our  State  we  have  a  situation  con- 
fronting several  thousand  hotels  which, 
under  the  most  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  do  not  know  where  to 
turn,  unless  the  trouble  which  aflecta 
them  cxxDxn  to  violence,  when,  of  course, 
they  can  turn  to  the  local  officers.    But 
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peaceful  picketing,  which  pretty  well 
shuts  up  their  business,  can  proceed 
without  hindrance  from  the  Federal 
court  or  State  courts,  luider  the  present 
intolerable  situation,  which  we  discussed 
briefly  on  the  floor  the  other  day. 

I  hope  no  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
even  seriously  consider  dropping  this  dis- 
cussion if  we  are  to  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  In  connection  with  the  pass- 
age of  this  particular  bill.  In  deference 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervih],  I  believe  that 
everyt«ing  that  has  been  said  in  recent 
minutes  by  the  Senater  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yes- 
terday to  strike  out  title  VI.  We  did 
not  have  a  good  title  VI.  and  we  are 
barging  into  provisions  which  are  not 
well  drawn,  and  which  we  are  not  ready 
to  handle. 

I  am  one  who  believes  in  standing  by 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  when  made. 
We  must  consider  the  subject  matters 
brought  up  under  title  VI.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  consider  leaving  to  their 
fate — which  is  not  a  good  fate — hotels 
in  my  State  and  other  States  which  are 
left  in  a  very  abject  condition  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  of  this 
moment,  after  consultation.  I  shall  make 
no  luianimous-consent  request.  I  will 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
may  make  a  request  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re- 
quest was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  majority  leader  heard  the 
remark  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  heard  it. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  he  does 
not  desire  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  want  the 
Chair  to  rule  unless  the  Senator  from 
Texas  intended  to  pursue  his  request, 
in  the  face  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  the  light 
of  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  for  time. 
He  does  not  desire  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  withdraws  his  re- 
quest. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  as  modified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  either  side?  Does 
each  side  have  half  an  hour,  or  is  all 
the  time  exhausted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  an 
amendment  is  offered,  there  will  be  1 
hour. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  Is 
designated  "4-17-59-B."  and  I  offer  it 
on  behalf  of  the  jiuaior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  senior  Senator 


from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  and  my- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  On  page  54, 
beginning  with  line  19,  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  over  through  line  20  on  page 
66,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(c)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tills  subsection,  the  Board 
shall  clearly  establish  and  publish,  by  rule 
or  otherwise,  such  limitations  on  Its  exer- 
cise of  Jurisdiction  as  It  propoees  to  observe 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from  Its  Juris- 
diction the  classes  of  labor  disputes  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  do  not  have 
sufficient  effect  on  commerce  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  Its  Jurltdlctlon. 

(2)  The  Board  in  the  same  manner  may 
establish  and  publish  modifications  of  such 
limitations  on  Its  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  as 
It  has  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
but  no  such  modification  shall  have  the  ef- 
fect of  staying  or  otherwise  affecting  any 
proceeding  duly  Instituted  before  any  appro- 
priate court  or  agency  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory (Including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  tlilrty  days'  publication 
of  such  modification:  nor  shall  any  such 
modification  permit  the  Board  to  withdraw 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  over  any  proceed- 
ing which  has  been  duly  instituted  before 
the  Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days'  publication  of  such  modification. 

(3)  In  any  case  or  class  of  cases  Involving 
a  labor  dispute  or  labor  disputes  which  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
has  excluded  from  Its  exercise  of  Jurisdiction, 
no  court  or  agency  of  any  State  or  Territory 
(Including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  shall 
be  precluded  from  asserting  Jurisdiction  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  such  case  or  class  of 
cases  Involves  a  labor  dispute  or  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  commerce. 

"(4)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular case  Involving  a  labor  dispute  falls 
within  the  limitations  on  Its  exercise  of  jur- 
isdiction established  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2>.  Notice  of  such  petition  and 
its  contents  shall  be  given  contemporane- 
ously by  the  petitioner  to  any  known  Inter- 
ested person  or  his  representative,  and  such 
notice  shall  have  the  effect  of  staying  any 
proceeding  to  which  the  petlUon  refers  ex- 
pUcltly,  and  to  which  both  petlUoner  and 
any  person  or  persons  given  such  notice 
are  the  parties.  Any  person  given  notice 
may  file  an  answer  with  the  Board  not  later 
than  ten  days  after  receiving  such  notice. 
The  Board's  determination,  unless  arbitrary, 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  peti- 
tioner and  upon  all  parties  notified  by  peti- 
tioner as  provided  In  this  paragraph.  IX 
the  Board  should  make  no  determination 
within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
Initial  petition.  It  shall  be  presumed  that 
the  Board  has  determined  to  be  outside  Its 
jurisdiction  any  case  to  which  the  petition 
explicitly  refers,  and  to  which  petitioner  and 
any  person  or  persons  given  appropriate  no- 
tice are  the  parties. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  views  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  action  at  this  time, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  those  statements 
apply  equally  to  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just  of- 
fered. I  support  it  fuUy.  I  think  it  la 
a  better  amendment  than  the  one  which 
I  originally  offered.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  afford  relief  in  a  situation  which 
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the  Senate  cannot  leave  here  tonight 
without  taking  care  of. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  srlelding. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President.   I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  fully  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  We  are  forced  into  this 
position.  If  there  is  something  awkward 
about  It.  if  we  are  not  prepared  for  It. 
we  are  not  in  that  position  by  reason  of 
any  action  taken  by  those  of  us  who 
sponsor  this  amendment  or  those  who 
favor  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered. 

I  Insisted  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  that  all 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
should  be  kept  from  this  bill,  and  that 
we  should  have  a  clean  bill  dealing  with 
union  administration  and  corruption  In 
the  labor  movement.  I  insisted  that  we 
should  not  bring  in  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
were  known  to  be  controversial. 

If  we  are  In  the  situation  of  consider- 
ing something  which  has  not  received 
proper  consideration  up  to  this  point.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  are  offering 
this  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
provision  contained  in  the  bill.  If  there 
is  any  failure.  If  someone  has  not  given 
to  this  task  the  effort  it  should  receive. 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  now  to  amend  what  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  duly  constituted  legislative 
committee,  whose  duty  It  was  to  study 
the  subject,  and  not  report  a  measure 
with  which  many  Senators  would  be  dis- 
satisfied. 

The  present  situation  Is  not  our  fault. 
We  have  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  Is  a  bill  which  the  committee 
voted  to  report  favorably  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  2.  Those  of  us  who  offer  this 
amendment  pleaded  that  no  amendment 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  included  in 
the  bill,  but  that  the  committee  should 
report  a  clean  bill. 

We  are  asked  to  delay  again.  We  are 
asked  to  enter  Into  some  kind  of  gentle- 
men's agreement  to  strike  out  everything 
with  resi>ect  to  the  no  man's  land  situa- 
tion, and  let  that  situation  continue  in 
the  hope  that  sometime  later  this  ses- 
sion, or  some  other  time,  we  shall  have 
another  bill  before  us  to  consider. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  one 
of  two  things.  We  can  act  right  now,  and 
we  can  do  it  very  simply. 

There  seems  to  be  opposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favor  some  kind  of 
provision  such  as  that  now  in  the  bill, 
to  the  State  courts  having  anything  to 
do  with  cases  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  interest,  and  if  that  in- 
terest Is  not  substantial,  why  not  leave 
the  dispute  to  the  State?  If  there  Is 
enough  involved,  why  not  compel  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  do  its 
duty,  to  take  Jurisdiction,  and  adjudi- 
cate the  dispute?  It  Is  that  simple.  If 
those  who  do  not  want  the  State  courts 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  or  exer- 
cise any  responsibUity  in  the  matter,  or 
to  provide  relief  where  the  situation  Is 
practically  completely  local,  they  should 
offer  a  simple  amendment  to  compel  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  take 
Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  and  to  adjudi- 
cate them.   Perhaps  the  Board  cannot  do 
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it.  Perhaps  It  Is  physically  Impossible 
for  the  Board  to  do  It.  However,  I  will 
tell  the  Senate  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  The  Board  could  be  compelled  to  do 
It,  and  Congress  could  give  It  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

I  do  not  favor  compelling  a  State  to 
take  jurisdiction.  Who  is  to  compel  a 
State  to  do  it?  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  set  up  such  an  agency  In  a  State. 
The  people  involved  would  still  be  with- 
out a  remedy.  Who  is  to  set  up  the  State 
agency? 

The  whole  situation  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  If  we  want  it  done  under 
Federal  law.  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  re- 
quire NLRB  to  take  jurisdiction  and  to 
give  It  enough  deputies,  or  whatever  is 
required,  to  do  the  job. 

That  Is  one  direct  approach.  The 
other  direct  approach,  if  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  enough  basis 
to  justify  cases  being  handled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Is  to  leave  them  to  the 
State  courts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCL£LLAN.  I  yield  myself 
another  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hesitate  to  transgress 
on  the  Senator's  time.  However.  I 
should  like  to  make  an  observation  on 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  quite  agree 
that  we  ought  to  pass  legislation  which 
requires  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  take  jurisdiction.  It  can  do  so 
by  forcing  It  to  departmentalize,  as  I 
suggested  previously.  I  was  not  able 
to  get  a  corporal's  guard — If  I  niay 
be  excused  the  use  of  that  expression — 
In  support  of  my  suggestion.  That  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  Mr.  President. 

This  Is  not  merely  the  case  of  a  Fed- 
eral matter  being  involved.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  justice.  Justice  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  10  or  15  employees  of  a  little 
plant  as  It  Is  to  2,000  employees  of  a 
great  industrial  plant  across  the  street 
from  the  little  plant.  The  employees  in 
the  little  plant  have  the  same  right  to 
the  uniform  application  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  clause  as  do  the  2,000 
employees  in  the  big  plant.  The  Board 
says,  "No  Federal  question  Is  Involved. 
It  Is  only  a  small  plant."  That  is  not 
the  question.  If  the  Board  Is  not  going 
to  take  Jm-isdlctlon,  I  say  we  should  make 
It  take  jurisdiction.  If  not,  then  I  say 
we  should  do  it  in  the  way  I  have  sug- 
gested.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  3^eld  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  already  have  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  a  provision  to  transfer 
Jurisdiction  to  the  States.  Several 
States  have  set  up  labor  boards  which 
have  a  so-called  little  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Jiu'isdlction  over  certain  cases,  and  they 
follow  Federal  standards.  That  is  the 
situation  In  a  few  States,  but  It  Is  not 
uniform.  I  was  trying  to  get  in  between 
the  two  situatlMis.  I  would  say  to  the 
State,  "We  will  give  you  Jiuisdictlon  if 


you  follow  certain  standards,  and  we  will 
pay  the  costs  of  handling  the  cases." 

I  thought  that  would  be  a  pretty  fair 
compromise  under  all  the  circumstances. 
That  is  the  way  we  drafted  the  provi- 
sion. That  Is  what  we  had  in  mind.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  to  one 
group  of  employees  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  "We  are  going  to 
throw  you  into  State  courts,  imder  com- 
mon law  procedure,  and  you  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  injunctive  process,"  when 
what  we  need  in  this  field  is  administra- 
tive law  procedure  which  should  be  uni- 
form.  That  is  my  case. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  argument 
Is  Irrefutable  that  when  a  Federal 
agency,  authorized  by  Congress  to  ad- 
minister the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  declares 
that  a  dispute  between  an  employer  and 
a  union  involving  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
has  such  insignificant  impact  upon  in- 
terstate commerce  that  the  agency  is  not 
Justified  m  acting  upon  that  issue,  it  im- 
pliedly states  that  it  is  a  matter  of  State 
concern.  That  is  the  Interpretation  that 
I  make  of  the  declaration  of  the  Federal 
agency  when  it  says,  "This  is  a  contro- 
versy of  inconsequential  impact  upon 
mterstate  commerce,  and  therefore  we 
wiU  not  take  JurisdicUon  of  it."  While 
it  states  it  has  insignificant  influence 
UE>on  interstate  commerce,  it  does  not 
negate  the  proi>osition  that  to  the  m- 
dividuals  involved  within  the  State  It  Is 
of  great  concern.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  this  no  man's  land  situation  has 
existed,  but  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  if  we  did  not  act  upon  It.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has  said,  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]  has  sald,  and  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
has  said,  that  if  we  had  voted  to  strike 
out  title  VI.  we  would  not  now  be  In  this 
difficulty.  I  predict  that  the  weakness 
of  title  VI  will  be  manifested  with  still 
greater  clarity  as  we  proceed  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  we  are  calling 
this  subject  by  the  wrong  name.  It  Is 
called  no  man's  land.  It  ought  to  be 
called  no  Justice  land.  There  is  a  group 
of  people  in  this  coimtry  with  respect  to 
Whom  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  denies  its  jurisdiction,  and  the 
courts  hold  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
denies  jmlsdiction  to  the  State  courts. 
It  seems  to  me,  although  one  may  be 
reluctant  to  srleld  Jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  of  a  State,  that  It  Is  far  better  to 
yield  the  administration  of  Justice  to  the 
courts  of  the  States  than  to  yield  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  area  to 


nobody  and  to  nothing.    That  Is  the  po- 
sition we  are  in  today. 

Under  the  proposal  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
courthouse  door  would  be  opened  to  peo- 
ple against  whom  it  has  been  nailed 
shut  for  many  years. 

Furthennore,  we  could  expand  the  fa^^ 
cilities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
suggested.  In  the  meantime.. we  would 
open  the  courthouse  doors  to  the  small 
union  men  who  have  no  recourse  in 
seeking  relief  from  the  wrongs  they  have 
been  suffering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BCENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
try  to  explain  briefly  why  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield  himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. Under  the  decision  in  the  Guss 
case,  as  the  Senate  knows,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  State  board  or  agency  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  in  any  area  which  Is 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  is,  which  is  in  the  ambit 
of  the  affecting  commerce  language  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  Is  true  that  as 
of  today  there  Is  a  no  man's  land.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  committee  in- 
tends to  fill  It.  Our  bill  provides  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
cede  jiulsdiction  to  State  agencies  which 
are  ''reated  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
the  State  agencies  will  apply  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  with  provision  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  coiut.  Thus  we  pro- 
vide that  the  people  shall  be  given  Jus- 
tice. If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  accepted,  we 
might  have,  as  In  the  case  today  in  New 
York  State,  a  closed  shop  in  one  State 
and  in  another  State — 1  of  the  12  States 
which  have  such  laws — a  provision  under 
which  employees  could  not  picket  unless 
two-thirds  of  them  joined  the  union. 

None  of  the  12  States  have  consistent 
laws.  Illinois  and  many  other  States 
do  not  have  State  agencies  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  handling  labor  relation  cases. 
California  does  not  have  a  State  board 
comparable  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  Neither  does  the  State 
of  Illinois.  No  provision  is  made  in 
Florida  for  elections  to  be  held  in  order 
to  determine  who  shall  be  the  proper 
representatives  of  employees.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  no  man's  land  re- 
mains under  this  amendment. 

The  committee  has  provided  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  which  represents  the 
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Judgment  of  CongresB  as  to  the  law  which 
should  govern  Industries  in  Interstate 
commerce,  shall  apply  across  the  board. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  the  backlog  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  from 
piling  up  too  high,  we  provide  that  as 
to  the  cases  which  the  Board  Is  unable 
to  handle,  it  can  yield  jurisdiction  to  the 
State  agencies,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Federal  courts. 

Contrast  that  carefully  thought  out 
solution  with  the  language  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas: 

within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Board  shall 
clearly  establish  and  publish,  by  rule  or 
otherwise,  such  limitations  on  its  exercise 
of  Jurisdiction  as  It  proposes  to  observe. 

Has  there  ever  been  such  a  cession  of 
authority  by  the  U.S.  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  conmierce  as  that 
language  proposes,  leaving  it  up  to  three 
men,  a  majority  of  a  five-man  board,  to 
determine  which  employers  and  em- 
ployees will  be  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  which  em- 
ployers and  employees  shall  be  denied 
the  protection  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  not  the 
way  it  is  done  now?  That  is  exactly 
what  the  trouble  is.  and  that  is  what  we 
are  complaining  about.  The  employers 
and  employees  are  being  denied  the 
benefit  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  KENNEX)Y.  What  we  intend  to 
do  is  to  fill  the  vacuiun.  not  to  continue 
It.  Only  12  States  even  have  State  agen- 
cies :  therefore,  the  no  man's  land  would 
be  continued  in  the  remaining  38  States. 
In  12  States  there  are  completely  con- 
tradictory laws. 

We  provide  that  In  those  cases  !n 
which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cannot  assume  jurisdiction  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  backlog  it  may  yield 
jurisdiction  to  the  State  agencies,  who 
shall  operate  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  but  with  the  right  of  appeal  by  the 
petitioner  to  the  Federal  court. 

Therefore,  to  Senators  who  believe  in 
Taft-Hartley,  and  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  practice  in  New  York  State, 
which  permits  a  closed  shop,  I  say  that 
in  38  States  there  are  no  provisions  for 
relief.  Under  this  provision,  the  no 
man's  land  will  be  continued  in  38 
States.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
law  would  be  uniformly  administered 
imder  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  plan  of  the  committee,  namely,  to 
make  the  State  labor  relations  boards  the 
agents  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  States  where  State  boards 
exist,  is  really  a  system  which  was  used 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  child  labor 
acts?  The  Federal  enforcement  agency 
delegated  to  the  State  departments  of 
labor,  which  had  satisfactory  standards, 
the  right  to  enforce  the  Federal  act.  Is 
that  not  correct? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Illinois  can  tell 
us  whether,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  agreed  to, 
there  Mrill  be  any  provision  in  the  State 
law  of  Illinois  for  elections  to  be  held. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No;  there  will  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  not  the  no 
man's  land  continue  in  the  State  of 
Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS..  That  is  correct.  It 
would  cause  us  fereat  trouble. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  other  Senators  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject  that  we  are  not 
proposing  to  delegate  power  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  We  are 
not  delegating  anything.  We  are  direct- 
ing the  Board  to  use  the  power  it  now 
has.  That  is  the  whole  issue.  The 
Board  is  not  doing  anything  except  de- 
nying people  their  rights  and  their  rem- 
edies. We  are  directing  the  Board  to 
take  jurisdiction  and  to  adjudicate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  read  from  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
This  document  is  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator.  I  shall  read  from  page  604  a 
few  remarks  by  Mr.  Leedom,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
relating  to  this  problem: 

Senator  Kennkdt.  Perhaps  I  could  start  on 
the  question  of  your  budget  and  your  back- 
log.   Tou  could  bring  me  up  to  date. 

Last  year  when  we  considered  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board's  "no  man's 
land,"  as  I  remember  it,  the  Labor  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  give  you  ^  million 
extra. 

What  happened  on  that? 

Mr.  Leedom.  That's  right,  sir,  and  the  Con- 
gress allowed  us  that  extra  money. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  they  did  not  gtv* 
you  the  additional  task? 

Mr.  LxxDOM.  In  line  with  the  propoeals  w« 
made  that  If  we  could  get  additional  money 
we  would  extend  our  Jurisdiction,  we  did 
that,  and  since  we  were  last  here  we  adopted 
new  Jurisdictional  standards  which  moved 
the  functions  of  the  Board  some  way  into 
the  area  we  call  no  man's  land. 

We  estimated  that  the  new  standards 
which  we  adopted  would  Increase  our  then 
workload  by  about  30  percent. 

We  have  been  operating  under  those  new 
standards  now  for  a  matter  of  several 
months,  and  while  It  Is  too  soon  to  know 
exactly  what  we  did  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing our  caseload,  I  would  say  that  the  actual 
experience  will  pretty  well  come  up  to  owr 
estimate  of  the  30  percent  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  exhibit  1,  appearing  on  pages 
604  and  605  of  the  hearings,  be  printed 
at  this  ixtint  in  the  Rxcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  X 
Standakos  Establishkd  bt  the  Nationax. 
Labor  Relations  Boabo  roa  Exzbcise  or 
Pedebal  Juxisdiction  Undeb  the  Labob 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.  as 
Amended 

effective  October  3,  1958.  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  established  the  follow- 
ing revised  standards  for  determining  In 
which  cases  It  will  exercise  Jurisdiction: 

1.  Nonretall:  $50,000  outflow  or  inflow, 
direct  or  Indirect.* 

(1964:  S50.000  outflow.  $500,000  Inflow, 
$100,000  Indirect  outflow,  $1  million  indirect 
Inflow.) 

(1950:  $25,000  outflow.  $500,000  Inflow. 
$50,000  indirect  outflow.  $1  mUUon  indirect 
inflow. ) 

2.  Office  buildings:  Gross  revenue  of  $100.- 
000  of  which  $26,000  or  more  Is  derived  from 
organizations  which  meet  any  of  the  new 
standards. 

tl854:  Employer  who  leasee  or  owns  and 
who  operates  must  be  otherwise  in  com- 
merce and  utilize  building  primarily  to 
house  Its  own  offices.) 

(1950:  $50,000  from  tenants  in  commerce.) 

3.  Retail  concerns:  $500,000  gross  volume 
of  business. 

(1954:  Direct  inflow  of  $1  million,  or  In- 
direct Inflow  of  $3  million  or  direct  outflow 
of  $100,000.)  ' 

(1950:  Same  as  nonretall.) 

4.  Instrumentalities  links  and  channels  of 
interstate  commerce:  $50,000  from  Interstate 
(or  linkage)  part  of  enterprise,  or  from  serv- 
ices performed  for  employers  in  commerce. 

(1954:  $100,000.) 

(1950:  No  requirement  other  than  legal 
Jurisdiction.) 

5.  Public  uUlltles:  $250,000  gross  volume, 
or  meet  standard  1  (nonretall) . 

(1954:  $3  million  gross  volume.) 
(1950:   No  requirement  other  than  legal 
Jurisdiction.) 

6.  Transit  systems:  $260,000  gross  volume. 
(1954:  $3  mllUon  gross  volume.) 

(1950:  No  requirement  other  than  legal 
jurisdiction.) 

7.  Newspapers  and  communication  sys- 
tems: Radio,  television,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone: $1(X),(X)0  gross  volume;  newspapers: 
$200,000  gross  volume. 

(1954:  $600,000  test  for  newspapers,  $200,« 
000  for  the  others.) 

(1950:  No  requirement  other  than  legal 
Jurisdiction.) 

8.  National  defense:  Substantial  Impact 
on  national  defense. 

(1954:  $100,000  In  goods  or  service*  di- 
rectly related  to  national  defense,  and  pur- 
suant  to  Government  contract.) 

(1950:  Subetantlally  affecting  the  national 
defense.) 

9.  Business  in  the  Territories  and  District 

of  Columbia:    District  of  Columbia  > 

plenary;  Territories  standards  apply. 

(Same  as  1954.) 

Same  as  1954.  In  1950,  plenary  as  to  both 
Territories  and  District  of  Coliunbla. 


•  Direct  outflow  refers  to  goods  shipped  or 
services  furnished  by  the  employer  outside 
the  State.  Indirect  outflow  Includes  sales 
within  the  State  to  xisers  meeting  any 
standard  except  solely  an  Indirect  inflow  or 
indirect  outflow  standard.  Direct  Inflow  re- 
fers to  goods  or  services  furnished  directly  to 
the  employer  from  out&lde  the  State  in 
which  the  employer  U  located.  Indirect  In- 
flow refers  to  the  purchase  of  goodes  or  serv- 
ices which  originated  outside  the  employer's 
State  but  which  he  purchased  from  a  seUer 
within  the  Bute.  Direct  and  indirect  out- 
flow may  be  combined  and  direct  and  in- 
direct inflow  may  also  be  combined. 
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10.  Associations:   Regarded  as  single  em- 
ployer. 
Same  as  1054  and  1950. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
sliall  skip  along,  but  I  wish  to  read  the 
following: 

(3n  page  607  we  find  the  following: 

Senator  Kennxdt.  With  $3  million  extra 
you  lowered  your  coverage,  excluding  from 
coverage  39  to  23  percent.  But  you  do  not 
feel  that  additional  appropriations  permit- 
ting you  additional  staff  would  permit  you 
to  lower  that  figure  of  23  down  further? 

Mr.  LxEOOM.  I  think  that  Is  right. 

On  page  608  of  the  hearings  we  find 
that  Chairman  Leedom  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy]: 

Mr.  LrEDOM.  Well.  I  really  would  prefer  not 
to  get  Into  the  policy  question  of  whether 
a  bill  should  be  enacted  Into  law  that  would 
be  In  effect  the  so-called  administration  bill 
at  this  time:  that  is,  providing  that  where 
tiie  Labor  Board  does  not  assert  Jurisdiction, 
States  may. 

That  is  a  matter  of  policy.  That  bill  pro- 
vides one  way  to  handle  this  thing.  I  think. 
The  other  way — or.  at  least  one  other  way- 
would  be  to  try  and  staff  the  Labor  Board 
so  It  coiild  handle  all  the  cases. 

I  said  before  and  I  think  It  U  so  now,  that 
this  Is  too  gigantic  a  burden  to  put  on  the 
LAbor  Board.  I  think  it  would  reffect  badly 
on  the  important  cases  to  have  us  undertake 
to  try  all  of  the  little  cases. 

On  page  611  we  find  the  following,  in 
aaswer  to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Pkouty] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  read  the  response 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  that  statement  by  Mr.  Leedom?  I 
refer  to  the  Senator's  suggestion  for  the 
setting  up  of  regional  boards. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  read  it:  but  It  has  already  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  reading  various 
excerpts  from  the  hearings;  but  he  is 
omitting  to  read  other  parts  of  the  hear- 
insg   which  are  very   germane  to  this 

issue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course,  any 
Senator  can  read  to  the  Senate  whatever 
parts  of  the  hearings  he  may  wish  to 
read  to  this  body.  A  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
However,  I  do  not  beheve  the  portion 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
referred  is  germane  to  the  argument  I 
am  making.  The  other  portion  is  on 
page  609 ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  perti- 
nent to  this  presentation. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Lee- 
dom does  not  believe  that  additional 
funds  or  additional  staff  would  accom- 
plish what  is  sought  in  connection  with 
this  matter:  and  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
the  answers  which  Chairman  Leedom 
gave  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProuttI. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Leedom : 

Mr.  UEEDOM.  No;  I  didn't  give  the  Senattff 
the  backlog  figures  at  thU  time  tout  I  wUl 
be  glad  to  do  that. 


These  are  the  latest  complete  figures  we 
have.  At  the  end  of  December  1958,  we  had 
a  total  of  6,670  cases  of  aU  types  pending  at 
the  various  procedural  levels. 

Of  that  total  figure,  4.930  were  unfair 
latKir  practices  and  1,635  were  election  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  these  ex- 
cerpts; but  I  have  omitted  some  por- 
tions, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
indicated.  I  have  read  these  excerpts  in 
an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  does 
not  believe  that  by  increasing  its  staff  it 
could  take  care  of  this  case  load. 

I  understand  that  the  6,570  cases 
represent  about  3  years'  work,  and  that 
if  the  Board  closed  its  doors  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  any  additional  cases,  it  would 
take  the  Board  3  years  to  get  caught  up. 
But,  Mr.  President,  wliat  shall  we  do 
in  the  meantime? 

I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  commit- 
tee would  come  forward  with  a  satisfac- 
tory solution,  and  also  that  the  blue 
ribbon  commitee  would  come  forward 
with  a  satisfactory  solution. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  present  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McCLELLAN]  is  the  final  solution.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  act  in  this 
field,  we  shall  deny  justice  to  small  com- 
panies and  small  businessmen  across  the 
country,  and  then  we  shall  see  them  go 
out  of  business — a  development  which 
will  affect  labor  as  badly  as  it  will  aflect 
business. 

So,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  throwing 
up  our  hands  and  simply  saying.  "We 
have  no  faith  In  the  State  courts."  we 
should  recall  that,  after  all,  these  cases 
were  brought  before  the  State  courts 
before  they  were  brought  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
judicial  systems  of  the  States;  and  I  be- 
heve that  if  we  turn  these  disputes  over 
to  them,  as  indicated  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  we  shall 
provide  relief  in  this  field. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  go  over  the  ground  which  already 
has  been  covered. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
ClillanI.  l)ecause  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  those 
concerned  to  wanant  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  his  proposal  is 
workable.  I  opposed  it  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Instead,  I  hope  we  shall  proceed  on 
the  road  to  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
after  we  turn  down  what  is  now  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  oppose  what 
is  now  proposed?  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  State  courts  were  formerly  the 
haven  in  which  such  practices  were 
dealt  with;  but  that  was  before  there 
was  a  body  of  codified  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  before  tiie  States  them- 
selves established  separate  tribunals  to 
deal  with  these  subjects,  whereas  today 
12  of  the  States  have  done  so.  Those 
States  are  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 


Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Colorado. 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  as  well 
as  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

I  believe  that  the  danger  of  having 
the  State  courts  deal  with  these  matters 
is  that  they  have  the  injunctive  power; 
and  we  could  not  very  well  deal  with 
limitations  on  that  power  of  the  courts. 
Hence,  the  same  problem  which  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  sought  to  meet  and 
which  the  Wagner  Act  sought  to  meet 
would  be  met  if  we  threw  the  entire  _ 
caseload  into  the  State  courts,  those 
courts  being  unrestricted  in  their  power,  j* 
and  with  injunctive  relief,  by  means  of 
the  entire  field  of  injunctions,  follow- 
ing almost  as  surely  as  the  day  follows 
the  night.  In  other  words,  the  varying 
State  court  interpretations  and  all  the 
State  court  concepts  of  law  are  here  in- 
volved. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  a  sufficient  effort  has 
been  made — although  my  predecessor  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, Senator  Ives  of  New  York,  was  a 
leader  in  that  field— in  trying  to  induce 
as  many  States  as  possible  to  enter  into 
this  field,  through  the  creation  of  State 
agencies  which  would  proceed  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  administrative  management  of 
law  in  the  States. 

The  approach  made  by  Senator  Ives 
was  to  seek  agreement  between  State 
agencies  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  in  order  to  shift  to  State 
agencies  the  handling  of  all  cases  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  itself 
could  not  handle.  That  is  essentially 
the  approach  that  is  made  in  the  section 
of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

I  believe  the  real  difBculty  in  that  con- 
nection is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  persuade  any  State 
to  adopt  the  servant-master  relationship 
which  that  approach  implies,  and  to  ac- 
cept a  jurisdiction  in  which  It  would  be 
xmder  the  general  surveillance  of  a  Fed- 
eral body  which.  In  a  way,  could  take 
jurisdiction  of  such  State  agencies  and 
generally  could  treat  them  as  branch 
offices.  That  would  be  asking  too  much 
of  the  State  agencies,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  would  happen. 

The  alternative  which  we  might  take 
Is  as  follows:  We  could  give  such  States 
as  would  choose  to  set  up  such  agencies 
the  right  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  cases,  provided  we  bound  them  to 
the  rule  of  following  the  Federal  statutes 
as  well  as  the  Federal  court  interpreta- 
tions. That  could  be  done  imder  the  es- 
tablished doctrine  of  Erie  versus  Tomp- 
kins, which  long  antedates  any  of  this 
law,  and  which  holds  that  any  court  will, 
seek  to  apply  Federal  law  according  to 
the  interpretations  made  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

In  that  event,  although  it  is  true  that 
we  would  start  with  only  12  States,  we 
would  relieve  them  of  the  mdignity  of 
bemg  servants  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
would  mvite  them  to  use  their  own  State 
courts;  and  any  State  would  be  free  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  case  the  dig- 
nity of  the  States  and  their  courts  would 
be  maintained,  as  it  is  under  present  cir- 
cumstances; and  we  would  not  run  the 
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risk  of  having  these  cases  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  State  law. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  1  more 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  vmderstand  the 
situation,  what  I  have  stated  is  about  all 
we  can  do  in  this  connection,  until  the 
so-called  blue-ribbon  committee  brings 
forth  a  studied,  carefully  worked-out 
solution. 

So,  I  oppose  the  pending  amendment, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  solution. 
Likewise,  I  do  not  think  a  solution  of 
this  problem  is  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  alternative 
for  discussion.  Or  perhaps  another  al- 
ternative will  be  made  available. 

But  certainly  the  two  alternatives 
which  now  are  before  us  do  not  meet  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  but  5  minutes 
of  the  time  remaining  under  my  control. 

How  much  time  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  12  mmutes 
remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  the  time  re- 
maining to  me  but  4  minutes,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
whether  he  is  going  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  offer  to  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  me.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Holland]  is 
to  speak,  then  I  will  speak,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  then  conclude 
t|M  discussion. 

i  Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  jrleld  5  minutes 
\Jb  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  complex 
subject,  because  I  know  that  those  who 
have  studied  it  more  fully  than  those 
who  are  not  involved  in  the  committee 
should  have  better  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem than  we  can  give:  but  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  has  come  out, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  debate,  that 
the  specific  committee  charged  with  ar- 
riving at  a  solution  has  not  done  so. 

With  his  characteristic  candor — and 
I  have  always  particularly  honored  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  because  he  has  al- 


ways been  candid — he  has  stated  to  us 
that,  although  he  is.  in  a  sense,  the 
father  of  the  present  provision  in  the 
bill  dealing  with  this  subject,  he  Is  not 
satisfied  with  it.  he  does  not  think  it 
should  be  enacted  into  law,  and  he  has 
another  provision  which  he  thinks  will 
more  adequately  deal  with  the  situation. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  fact,  and 
not  a  theory.  In  evei7  State  of  the 
Union  there  are  hotels.  Let  me  speak 
for  the  moment  about  hotels  alone,  al- 
though there  are  many,  many  other  en- 
terprises which  are  affected.  Hotels 
happ>en  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
picketing.  More  particularly  is  that 
true  of  resort  hotels.  We  have  had  to 
put  up  with  picketing,  not  on  account  of 
employees  who  were  already  In  labor 
unions,  but  generally  in  an  effort  to  force 
the  organization  of  unwilling  employees, 
who  did  not  want  to  belong  to  labor 
unions. 

To  avert  the  catastrophe  which  the 
hotel  owners  were  facing,  the  State 
couils  enjoined  that  type  of  picketing. 
Only  recently  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  State  courts  cannot  any  longer 
exercise  that  jurisdiction,  and,  to  the 
contrary,  it  has  not  said  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  juris- 
diction or  does  not  have  Jurisdiction,  but 
it  has  come  up  with  one  of  those  enig- 
matic smiles,  such  as  ai>pears  on  the  face 
of  a  sphinx,  and  has  said,  "We  hold  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  can- 
not deny  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  stated  in  the  cases," 
which  was  simply  that  it  was  the  long- 
standing practice  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  not  to  take  Jurisdiction 
in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  siispect  that  is  a  sound 
ruling,  but  the  NLRB  rulings  and  deci- 
sions before  that  time  were  made  on 
findings  that  insubstantial  amounts  of 
interstate  commerce  were  involved  in  the 
transactions,  and,  because  the  amounts 
of  interstate  commerce  were  incon- 
sequential, no  Jurisdiction  was  asserted. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  come  to  the 
time  when  every  business  within  every 
State  of  the  Union  is  going  to  be  under 
the  regimentation  of  another  arm  of  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent,  which  has  already 
shown  how  meffectlvely  it  asserts  itself 
in  this  field? 

Are  we  going  to  have  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion which  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  reminded  the  very 
committee  hearing  this  matter  would 
exist,  namely,  that  it  would  require  an 
army  of  employees  and  a  vastly  enlarged 
board  to  handle  the  cases? 

If  Senators  wish  to  construct  some 
more  Pentagons,  here  is  an  opportunity, 
and  here  is  a  bureau  which  will  require 
one.  if  it  goes  into  that  field.  And  if  it 
does,  the  procedure  will  involve  delays 
of  the  kind  that  destroy  business. 

Mr.  President,  when  are  we  going  to 
reach  the  time  when  we  recognize  that 
the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals  and  property  rights 
in  State  courts  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  that,  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  State  constitutions, 
we  have  reserved  to  the  States  a  vast 
number  of  problems  on  which  the  States 
must  pass,  important  matters  involving 
questions  of  life  and  death,  and  complete 


destruction  of  property,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  very  gravest  consequence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  more  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  raised  the  limit  of  Jurisdic- 
tion in  diverse  citizenship  cases  in  an 
effort  to  force  more  suits,  instead  of 
fewer,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
courts.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  under  which  Senators  who 
drafted  the  provisions  say  it  is  inade- 
quate. I  respect  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  candor,  because  he  has  sat 
in  the  committee.  Title  VI  was  retained 
when  the  committee  had  an  opportunity 
to  knock  it  out  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  involved  a 
critical  situation  affecting  thou.sands  of 
enterprises  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
members  of  the  committee  are  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  the  bill  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  know  there  cannot  be  any 
enforcement  of  the  law,  because  they 
know  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  be  it  of  any  size  Congress  might 
fix,  simply  could  not  keep  up  with  as 
great  a  caseload  as  the  combined  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  our  Nation  would  pre- 
sent. 

I  think  the  situation  is  ridiculous.  I 
hope  the  Senate  adopts  the  affirmative 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
state my  case.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Benetar,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  labor-management 
relations  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

The  propoMls  or  the  majority  of  propoMla 
before  your  committee  would  automaUcaUy 
let  the  SUtei  step  In  wherever  the  National 
Board  declines  to  Act,  but  would  let  them 
step  In  to  act  on  their  own  terms,  which 
means  that  the  proposals  before  you  are  pro- 
posals to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  national 
law  and.  Instead  of  having  a  no  man's  land, 
to  have  an  every  man's  land  with  48  States 
regulating  federally  covered  employees  and 
employers  In  48  ways.  If  they  so  desire. 

The  Senate,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  sup- 
ported the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  1952.  I 
think  employers  and  employees  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  should  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  Mr.  Beneter  has  pomted  out, 
there  are  no  laws  governing  unfair  la- 
bor practices  for  employees.  There  are 
no  procedures  in  38  States  governing 
elections,  which  is  one  of  the  basic  causes 
of  industrial  disputes.  Who  is  to  be  the 
bargaining  agent?  There  are  no  regula- 
tions relating  to  pickeUng  in  some 
States.  In  others,  there  is  a  requirement 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  before  there  can  be 
picketing. 

It  seems  to  me  the  proposal  would  yield 
Jurisdiction  over  an  area  which  is  inter- 
state commerce,  which  would  permit 
States  to  enact  their  own  legislation. 
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even  though  only  12  have  done  so.  There 
will  be  no  general  rules  for  procedure, 
and  no  standards  for  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  to  determine  where 
Jurisdiction  should  lie.  So  if  the  amend- 
ment were  accepted,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  could  accept  any  stand- 
ards it  desired.  Members  of  the  three- 
man  Board  would  determine  which  em- 
ployers or  employees  were  affected.  We 
would  not  have  solved  the  no  man's  land 
problem.  We  would  have  provided  that 
a  State  agency  can  appeal  a  Federal  law 
or  appeal  to  a  Federal  court  in  cases 
that  go  to  Federal  courts. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  rejected,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  some  language  which  would  be 
somewhat  closer  to  that  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  think  the  first  step  is  to  defeat  this 
provision,  which  I  think  would  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  the  rest  of  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  *s  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  not 
by  choice  and  not  by  any  action  of  mme, 
but  by  circumstances  I  find  myself  on 
this  floor  repeatedly,  in  the  process  of 
this  debate,  pleading  for  the  pppressed 
and  pleading  for  those  who  have  rights 
which  are  not  secured  to  them.  I  find 
myself  pleading  for  those  who  seek  re- 
lief from  their  Government,  from  condi- 
tions which  are  intolerable,  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse  in  a  great  Republic 
and  under  a  gi-eat  Government  like  ours. 
Thousamds  upon  thousands  of  businesses 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  work- 
ers are  left  without  a  tribunal  to  adju- 
dicate their  grievances,  yet  we  are  asked 
tonight  to  do  nothing  about  it.  We  ai-e 
asked  to  do  nothing  about  it.  or  to  do 
worse.  Thirty-eight  of  the  States  and 
the  Territories  have  no  provision  for 
action  and  have  no  law  which  would  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  or  to  function 
under  the  language  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  Senators 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  statement 
that  we  are  yielding  Jurisdiction  to  the 
States.  We  are  not  yielding  anything 
to  the  States.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tiotvs  Board  now  has  jurisdiction,  if  it 
will  take  it.  The  Board  has  the  juris- 
diction.   We  have  given  it  to  the  Board. 

Who  is  causing  the  oppression?  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Why? 
Because  we  put  a  burden  on  it  which  is 
impossible  to  fulfill.  Why?  Because 
we  do  not  want  to  let  the  States  deal 
with  the  little  affairs  which  are  pri- 
marily their  business. 

Since  when  have  we  lost  complete 
confidence  in  the  sovereignty  and  mteg- 
rity  of  the  States?  It  is  said  that  this 
field  is  too  trifling  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with.  We  have  before 
us  the  absolute  evidence  that  if  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  undertakes  to  do 
the  job,  it  will  cost  tremendous  amounts 
of  money.    It  will  be  necessary  to  estab- 


lish new  boards  to  do  this,  and  to  do 
that,  because  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  do  it  all. 

What  are  we  asked  to  do?  We  are 
asked  to  go  through  a  backdoor  process. 
We  are  not  giving  any  jm'isdiction  to  the 
States  imder  the  proposal  m  the  bill. 
What  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  beg  the 
States  to  set  up  an  agency  to  turn  over 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  have  to  do  things  as  the  Federal 
Government  might  direct.  I  do  not 
think  a  State  which  has  available  the 
necessary  brainpKJwer  will  do  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  States  will  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  have  jurisdiction,  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  have 
sovereignty,  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  have  the  final  say,  let  the 
Federal  Government  start  with  the  case, 
handle  it  all  tlie  way  through,  complete 
it  and  finish  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  before  this  provision 
ever  comes  into  play,  there  must  be  a 
finding  in  such  cases  that  there  is  no 
burden  on  commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  These  are  the  little 
cases  involving  a  small  number  of  em- 
ployees, such  as  the  blueprint  case  out 
in  Utah,  which  gave  rise  to  this  question 
in  the  first  place.  Only  a  handful  of 
employees  were  involved. 

If  the  State  adminstrative  bodies  and 
courts  cannot  take  care  of  those  cases,  it 
is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  equitable  practices  at  the 
State  level. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary, indeed,  and  a  reflection  on  our 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  It.  Either  we  must  have  a  cen- 
tralized Governmient  with  all  power  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  in  a  little  board,  or 
only  a  few  officials,  or  the  States  must 
be  trusted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thought  last  night 
that  we  put  the  Federal  Government 
squarely  into  the  life  of  every  union 
member  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes;  we  did. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Now  we  hear  that 
we  should  leave  the  field  to  the  States, 
because  it  happens  m  this  case  that 
uniform  rights  to  working  people  all 
over  this  country  are  denied. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  did  that,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  had 
taken  jurisdiction  all  over  the  country. 
Now  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
jurisdiction  and  will  not  use  it.  I  say 
the  FWeral  Government  should  make 
its  choice.  It  should  either  use  the 
jurisdiction  it  has  or  should  turn  it  back 
to  the  States.  The  question  is  that 
simple. 

Surely,  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
take  charge,  we  ought  to  legislate  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  to  be  taken  charge 


of.  That  is  what  we  did  last  night.  We 
acted  to  protect  those  of  whom  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent  has  taken  charge.  The 
Federal  Government  had  placed  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  officers,  to 
dictate  to  those  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  a  rule  of  fear,  by  a  rule  of  intimi- 
dation, by  a  rule  of  force  and  by  a  nile 
of  violence. 

Mr.  President,  we  stepped  in  last  night 
and  said  that  the  same  Federal  Govern- 
ment owes  these  people  protection.  I 
thank  God  enough  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  the  courage  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

I  am  ready  to  face  the  world  and  say 
that  in  that  vote  I  voted  for  the  poor, 
downtrodden,  helpless,  dues-paying 
member  who  could  not  help  himself,  un- 
less his  Federal  Goverrunent  gave  him 
relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  simply  asking  that 
the  Federal  Government  do  its  duty  and 
take  jurisdiction  and  adjudicate,  or  leave 
to  the  States  a  jurisdiction  under  which 
the  people  can  obtain  relief.  We  must 
do  one  of  two  things. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pix>ceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClillamI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  oixlered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
years  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley].  I  am  informed  that  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimotmce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl  are  aijsent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  tMr.  Fbear]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mi*.  Carlsow]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote 
■•jea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBL«]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Pulbricht]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
'yea.'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  Is 
absent  on  official  business.  As  previously 
announced  the  Swiator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  If  present  and  voting. 
the  Senator  frwn  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son! Is  detained  on  official  bvislness.  and 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  J.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
vote  "yea,'*  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 39 


AUoU 

BmU 

Bennett 

Bridget 

Bxuh 

Butler 

Byrd.  V». 

C»pehart 

CMe.  8.  D«k. 

Cotton 

Curtu 

Dlrkaen 

Dwontaak 


Kastland  Morton 

Krvln  Mundt 

OoldWAter  Robertaon 

Oore  Ruaaell 

Hlckenlooper  8«ltonsUll 

HoU»nd  Schoeppel 

Hruaka  Scott 

Jordan  Smatbere 

Kefauver  Stennla 

Kerr  Talmadge 

Lauache  Thurmond 

McClelUn  WUUama,  Del. 

Martin  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NATS— aa 

Rennlngs  Morw 

HIU  Mom 

Humphrey  Murray 

Jackaon  Muakle 

Javlta  Neuberger 

Johnaon .  Tex .  O  Maboney 

Jobnaton.  8.C.  Paator* 

Keating  Prouty 

Kennedy  Proxmlre 

Kucbel  lUndolph 

Langtr  Bmltb 

Lonf  Bparkman 

McCarthy  Symington 

MoOee  William*.  N.J. 

McNamara  Yarborough 

Magnuaon  Toung.  Ohio 
ManafieM 
Monroney 

NOT   VOTING— 7 

Frear  Hartke 

Pulbrlght  Wllry 


Atkea 

Anderwn 

BarUett 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Caae,  N.J. 

Churoh 

Otark 

Cooper 

Dottd 

DOUglM 

Blender 

■ngle 

Green 

Gruening 

Mart 

Baydea 

Bible 

Carlaon 

Chavea 

So  Mr.  McClbllan'8  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  54.  line 
17,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 601  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  601.  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relatione  Act,  aa  amended,  la  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  aubaeo- 
tlon  aa  follows: 


"(c)  (1)  Nothing  In  this  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued aa  to  prevent  any  State  or  Territorial 
agency  other  than  a  court,  from  ezerclalng 
Jvurlsdlctlon  over  all  caaee  which  the  Board 
has  Jurisdiction,  but  by  nile  or  otherwise, 
has  declined  to  aaaert  Jurladlctlon;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  State  or  Territorial  agency 
shall  apply  and  be  governed  solely  by  Fed- 
eral law  aa  aet  forth  In  section  8(a)  and 
8(b),  and  9  In  this  Act,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  Board  and  Federal  Court  rules  of  deci- 
sion construing  said  Sections  8(a),  8(b), 
and  9.  Injunctive  relief  under  aectlona 
10(J)  and  10(1)  ahall  be  available  to  auch 
agency.  Provided  that  no  petition  under 
Section  10(J)  shall  be  filed  unless  It  has 
been  expressly  approved  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

"(c)(2)  The  State  or  Territorial  agency 
may  petition  any  district  court  of  ttte  United 
States  within  such  State  or  Territory  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  final  order  of  such  agency 
and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order.  Such  court  shall  make  and 
enter  an  order  or  decree  enforcing,  modify- 
ing, enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  auch  agency. 

"(c)(3)  Any  peraon  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  of  the  State  or  Territorial  agency 
granting  or  denying  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
relief  aought  may  obtain  a  review  of  auch 
order  in  a  dlatrlct  court  of  the  United 
States  In  auch  State  or  Territory.  Upon 
auch  filing,  auch  dlatrlct  court  ahall  proceed 
In  the  aame  manner,  and  have  the  aame 
Jurladlctlon,  aa  In  the  caae  of  an  application 
for  enforcement  under  section  (c)(2)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield  himself? 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention,  if  I  may,  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr, 
Srvin),  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland  I,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr,  McClellanI,  and  all 
other  Senators  who  ai*e  interested  In  the 
subject  we  have  Just  been  debating.  I 
should  like  to  say  also  that  I  am  joined 
in  offering  the  amendment  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  should  like  to  listen 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  tell  us  what 
the  difference  Is  between  what  he  pro- 
poses and  what  Is  now  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  explain  It. 
There  Is  a  difference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  get 
order  so  that  I  can  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  I  said  previously 
on  this  subject  was  misinterpreted  or 
misquoted.  It  has  been  stated  that  I 
said  in  my  aigument  that  I  wanted  this 
question  postponed.  That  is  not  exactly 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  rather  than 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  postponed.  I  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  rem- 
edy which  would  provide  for  an  agency 
of  the  State  government  to  assume 
jurisdiction. 

This  is  not  a  sudden  thought  on  my 
part.    In  our  deliberations  in  committee 


I  offered  the  amendment.  It  should  not 
have  been  defeated,  but  it  was  defeated. 
However,  many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  in  favor  of  it.  They  will  re- 
member the  amendment  I  offered  in 
committee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  in  detail  what 
I  said  about  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  the 
point  of  my  opposition,  and  the  opposi- 
tion expressed  by  other  Senators,  was 
that  if  it  had  been  adopted,  we  would 
have  had  a  number  of  labor  laws  dealing 
with  disputes  which  arose  out  of  Inter- 
state commerce.  We  would,  first  of  all, 
have  had  a  labor  law  for  disputes  over 
which  the  NLRB  takes  Jurisdiction. 
Then,  in  every  State,  according  to  State 
law,  there  could  have  been  different  de- 
cisions for  disputes  which  NLRB  denied 
Jurisdiction.  In  some  States  there  would 
be  no  law  at  all  to  deal  with  such  disputes. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  in 
committee,  and  which  I  offer  now  in  the 
Senate,  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits),  provides  a 
remedy.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  It 
provides  that  if  the  State  has  an  agency 
or  wishes  to  establish  an  agency  to  deal 
with  its  own  cases,  there  will  be  a  forum 
in  which  those  disputes  can  be  adju- 
dicated. 

It  was  said  in  the  argiuient  that  the 
burden  is  upon  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  I  agree.  But. 
if  we  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  forum, 
then  the  burden  shall  shift  to  the  States 
to  provide  for  a  forum  to  adjudicate  the 
disputes.  So  the  flrst  thing  my  amend- 
ment does  is  to  provide  that  an  agency 
of  a  State  may  determine  these  disputes. 

The  second  provision,  and  one  which 
meets  the  issue  of  uniformity,  is  that  the 
State  agency  would  follow  the  Federal 
law,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Congress 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  placed 
within  its  bounds  all  disputes  arising  out 
of  Interstate  commerce.  So  this  amend- 
ment would  not  change  the  law;  it  would 
follow  the  law. 

The  third  provision  in  the  amendment 
is  that  all  decisions  made  by  the  State 
agencies  would  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Federal  courts.  So  there  would  be  a 
complete  remedy  for  cases  over  which 
the  NLRB  cannot  take  Jurisdiction. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  asked. 
How  does  this  amendment  differ  from 
section  601  in  the  bill?  It  differs  in  at 
least  four  particulars.  Section  601  of 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Board  may 
delegate  jurisdiction  to  a  State  agency. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  a  State  agency  other  than  a  State 
court? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  State  court  is 
persona  non  grata  in  this  field. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  Just  decided 
by  the  vote  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  question  was  asked.  How  does  this 
amendment  differ  from  section  601  of 
the  bill?  I  do  not  think  section  601 
would  have  any  eflBcacy  as  It  is  now  in 
the  bill,  because  even  though  it  provides 
that  a  State  agency  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion, it  would  permit  the  NLRB  to  with- 
draw jurisdiction  from  the  State  agency. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
assure  that  once  the  State  agency  had 
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a.«sumed  Jurisdiction,  it  would  have  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  for  all  purposes,  and 
the  jurisdiction  could  not 'be  withdrawn 
by  the  NLRB.  That  is  the  first  dif- 
ference. 

The  second  difference  is  that  the  first 
method  of  appeal  provided  in  section  601 
of  the  bill  is  to  the  Board  itself.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  provides  only 
one  route  of  appeal — to  the  courts. 

There  is  an  even  further  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  make  clear  what  court 
he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Federal  court. 
So  there  is  whe  distinct  difference  that 
absolute  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  the 
States  if  they  will  provide  the  forum; 
and  they  will  not  be  in  any  way  crea- 
tures of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  is  the  situation  which 
would  exist  if  section  601  remains  in  the 
bill  and  is  enacted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  imiKjrtant  thing  is 
that  the  amendment  is  prospective  in  its 
application.  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  12 
States,  Hawaii,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico;  it  can  extend  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  which  qualifies  itself 
by  establishing  an  agency. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  a  State  has  to  do 
is  to  establish  an  agency.  The  present 
law  Is  that  even  if  there  is  a  State 
agency,  the  agency  cannot  exist  unless 
there  is  a  State  law  similar  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire whether  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment is  available.  I  have  searched 
throughout  the  Senate  for  a  copy  of  It. 
I  have  heard  all  afternoon  the  cries  of 
Senators  who  say  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate  upon  this  subjeist  because  It  is 
too  important  and  It  has  not  been  given 
sxifBoIent  consideration.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  consider  an  amundment  which 
is  completely  different.  I  have  Just  now 
received  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senate  has  been 
in  session  for  10  hours,  lacking  5  min- 
utes. I  should  like  to  know  If  It  is  In 
order  for  me  to  move  that  action  on  this 
amendment  be  defen-ed  until  the 
amendment  has  been  printed. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  In  order  for  the  Senator  to 
make  such  a  motion,  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  were  to  jrield  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yielded  to  me  for  a  question.  I  assert 
my  right  to  the  floor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 
He  may  yield  to  any  Senator  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  Just  been 
handed  a  copy  of  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  offered. 
This  subject  has  been  under  discussion 
in  the  Senate  since  4  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. Now  I  have  in  my  hand  a  com- 
pletely new  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  discuss  it. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
believe  this  amendment  should  lie  on 
the  desk  until  tomorow  morning,  and  be 
printed  so  that  Senators  may  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  examine  it,  discuss 
It,  study  it,  and  formulate  their  argu- 
ments for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senate  recesses, 
yes;  but  if  the  Senate  is  not  to  recess 
now,  that  will  be  impossible. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  impossible  if  we  vote  on  the  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me 
to  allow  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  He 
on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi*esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 
We  have  been  debating  various  ver- 
sloiu  of  It.  Z  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
desk  and  be  printed,  so  that  copies  of 
It  may  be  available  tomorrow  morning. 
It  is  obvious  that  action  on  the  bill  will 
not  be  concluded  tonight.  If  we  can 
see  the  amendment  In  printed  form  to- . 
morrow,  we  shall  know  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
at  this  time  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, in  which  I  was  Joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  jAvrrsl, 
so  that  It  may  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Senators,  if  it  can  be  considered 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  such 
action  require  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  require  unanimous  consent,  unless 
the  Senator  desires  to  obtain  additional 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  half  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  his  proposal  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  imtU  It  can  be 


printed.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky told  the  Senate  that  when  his 
amendment  was  before  the  committee, 
the  committee  finally  decided  not  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  I  thought  there 
was  great  merit  in  his  amendment  and 
that  perhaps  we  could  arrive  at  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  it  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  if  necessary. 

I  think  this  is  a  sound  and  sensible 
solution  of  this  very  difBcult  problem, 
until  the  special  committee  later  comes 
forward  with  an  amendment  to  the  part 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  deals  with 
this  subject. 

In  the  meantime.  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  now  withdraw  the 
amendment,  will  I  be  allowed  to  discuss 
it  for  half  an  hour  longer? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  will  have  a  total  of  1  hour  for  his 
discussion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  ,  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  call  attenUon  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  prepared  an  amendment, 
which  will  be  printed  tonight,  and  will 
be  available  in  the  morning— although 
possibly  it  is  available  now.  My  amend- 
ment represents  a  compromise  between 
the  two  extremes— namely  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Arkanaai  and 
the  amendment  which  a  few  minutes  ago 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken* 
tucky.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Sen- ' 
ate  will  take  the  time  to  read  that 

amendment,  too. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  whether,  under  hia 
amendment,  such  cases  as  are  now  be- 
fore the  Board  would  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts;  or 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cooper 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  circumvent 
the  State  courts,  and  would  send  such 
cases  directly  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No;  that  would  not  be 
the  case  under  my  amendment.  Under 
my  amendment,  the  State  courts  would 
be  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant, because  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
in  which  the  decision  of  such  a  govern- 
ment agency  would  go  directly  to  the 
Federal  courts,  without  the  State  courts 
first  having  an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  Is  identi- 
fied as  "4-22-59— B." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  Chiif  Clerk.  On  page  35.  be- 
tween lines  2  and  3.  It  Is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Sec. .207.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
retary or  other  corresponding  officer  (or  if 
there  la  no  such  corresponding  offloer.  the 
president)  of  each  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  industry  affecting  commerce.  In 
the  case  of  a  local  labor  organization,  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  each  collective  bargaining 
agreement  made  by  such  labor  organization 
with  any  employer  to  any  employee  who  re- 
quests 8U<h  a  copy  and  whose  rights  as  such 
employee  are  directly  affected  by  such  agree- 
ment, and  In  the  case  of  a  national  or  in- 
ternational labor  organization,  to  forward 
a  copy  of  any  such  agreement  to  each  con- 
stituent unit  which  has  members  directly 
affected  by  such  agreement;  and  such  officer 
shall  malnUin  at  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  labor  organization  of  which 
he  U  an  oflScer  ooplee  of  any  such  agree- 
ment made  or  received  by  such  labor  organic 
Batlon,  which  copies  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  any  member  or  by  any  em- 
ployee whose  rights  are  affected  by  such 
agreement. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  Aned 
not  more  than  110.000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pr«aldent.  X 
yield  myself  5  minute*;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy],  X  should  like  to  point 
out  what  this  amendment  provides.  I 
believe  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  can  state  very  simply  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  provide 
that  any  union  member  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, be  provided  with  a  copy  of  any 
bargaining  agreement  affecting  him. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  amounts  to. 
In  my  opinion,  the  union  members  are 
entitled  to  that.  The  law  provides  that, 
upon  request,  they  shall  receive  a  copy 
of  such  a  bargaining  agreement. 

In  the  past,  some  extreme  proposals  in 
this  field  have  been  made.  Perhaps  I. 
myself,  submitted  one;  as  I  recall.  I  did 
submit  one  in  connection  with  the  previ- 
ous bill.  But  I  agree  that,  upon  request, 
union  members  should  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  agreements. 

I  beUeve  it  sufficient  to  provide  that 
they  are  entitled  to  them,  and  that,  upon 
request,  they  shall  be  supplied  with  them, 
because  they  are  entitled  to  know  the 
terms  of  the  contracts  under  which  they 
are  working,  imder  which  they  have 
rights,  and  under  which  their  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  so  forth,  are 
defined. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  useful  one; 
and  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  time  which  remains  under 
my  control. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  time  which  remains  imder  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  an  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk.  The  amendment  does  not 
have  a  number;  but  It  is  the  one  I  have 


just  handed  to  the  clerk.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  l>e  stated.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  42,  in  line 
7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "(1)"  after 
"(a)." 

On  page  42,  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "was  either  convicted  of,  or"  after 
"he." 

On  page  42.  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  ",  any  of  the  following  crimes 
committed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,"  after  "of." 

On  page  42,  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "or." 

On  page  42.  beginning  with  the  n-ord 
"unless"  til  hne  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  "Act"  in  line  22. 

On  page  42,  line  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  comma  after  "crimes"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  (2)  no  (lerson  shall  serve  as  an  ofB- 
cer.  director,  trustee,  member  of  any 
executive  board  or  similar  governing 
body,  business  agent,  manager,  organ- 
iser, or  other  employee  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization (other  than  an  employee  per- 
forming exclusively  clerical  or  custodial 
duties)  engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce,  if  within  five  years  preceding 
such  service  he  was  either  convicted  of. 
or  served  any  part  of  a  prison  term  re- 
sulting from  his  having  been  convicted 
of.  any  of  the  following  crimes  com* 
mitted  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  robbery,  bribery,  extortion, 

embezzlement,  grand  larceny,  burglary, 
arson,  violation  of  narcotics  law.  mur- 
der, rape.  as.sault  with  intent  to  kill,  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  inflict  grievous  bodily 
injury,  or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of 
such  crimes." 

On  page  43.  beginning  with  the  word 
"or"  in  line  24,  It  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  through  line  25.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  If. 
in  the  case  of  any  person,  such  Judg- 
ment is  reversed  on  appeal,  such  person 
shall  not.  after  the  date  of  such  re- 
versal, be  deemed  to  have  been  'con- 
victed' or  under  the  disability  of  'con- 
viction'." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  contains  some  provisions 
which  would  be  amended  by  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  would  simply 
strengthen  the  bill.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, after  having  considered  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  foimd  that  a 
few  unions — let  us  put  the  matter  in 
that  way — seem  to  prefer,  for  certain  of- 
ficial positions,  to  appoint  men  who  have 
had  criminal  experience,  particularly 
those  who  have  proven  to  be  proficient 
in  crimes  of  violence,  thievery,  and  skull- 
duggery. 

In  this  amendment,  we  provide  that 
such  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  Ineligible  to  hold  office 
in  a  union — either  by  election  or  other- 
wise— for  5  years  from  the  date  when 
they  finished  serving  their  sentence,  or 
for  5  years  from  the  date  of  conviction, 
if  they  did  not  serve  a  sentence. 

Sometimes  they  are  convicted,  and  are 
put  on  probation,  as  we  know — but  for  5 
ye:»rs  from  the  date  of  their  conviction. 


if  they  are  put  on  probation,  or  for  5 
years  from  the  time  when  they  finish 
serving  their  sentence  or  from  the  time 
when  they  m&re  released  from  prison,  if 
they  actually  were  sent  to  prison,  they 
would  be  inelifrtble. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  words  "moral  tur- 
pitude" have  been  eliminated  from  the 
amendment.  Those  words  are  too  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether,  in  the  copy  of  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk, 
those  words  have  been  stricken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  they  have  not 
been  stricken  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  modify  the 
amendment  by  strikinft  out  the  words 
"moral  turpitude."  I  strike  them  out 
of  the  amendment  because  In  some  in< 
stances  they  might  apply  to  thote  who 
have  been  convicted  of  having  eomralt- 
ted  petty  crimes;  and  of  course  that  Is 
not  the  purpose.  Instead,  the  purpoM 
la  to  have  the  ameruiment  apply  to  thOM 
who  have  shown  definite  criminal  ten- 
dencies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  modification,  the  amendment  Is  ac- 
ceptable: and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me;  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  has  now 
been  modified  in  the  way  indicated? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  the  Senator's 
amendment  been  printed? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No;  it  has  not  been 
printed;  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  sub- 
mitted which  has  not  yet  been  printed. 
I  intended  to  file  it  today;  but  a  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  was  entered 
into.  I  shall  hand  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Seruitor  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to 
the  same  .section  of  the  bill.  My  amend- 
ment approaches  the  same  problem.  I 
believe,  although  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way.    I  am  not  .sure  as  to  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  give  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota an  opportunity  to  read  my  amend- 
ment, if  he  wi.shes  to  do  so. 

Mr   MUNDT.    Very  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  meantime. 
I  .shall  speak  for  a  minute  or  two  about 
the  progress  we  are  making  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  way  we  have — although  the 
Senate  has  rejected  one  amendment 
which  I  think  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed— I  believe  we  shall  continue  to  make 
real  progress.  I  believe  we  are  showtag 
the  country  that  we  can  improve  the  bill 
by  debating  it  and  by  proceeding  in  the 
way  we  have  done.  I  believe  we  are 
establishing  beyond  pcradventure  of 
doubt  that  the  bill  needed  5ome  nmcnd- 
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ment;  and  I  believe  that  the  debate  and 
the  votes  which  have  been  taken  are 
servmg  the  welfare  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  very  helpful  to  the  crooks 
and  scoundrels  we  are  tnring  to  drive 
out  of  the  union  movement  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  my  distln- 
Ruished  friend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  completes  his  examination  of  my 
amendment,  I  hope  he  will  agree  that 
it  is  an  improvement  over  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  the  bill;  and  I 
hope  he  will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment — 
now  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  it — it  eliminates  from  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill  provision  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  have  authority  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  whether  a  man  Is  an 
appropriate  risk  to  hold  a  union  office. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  correct. 
X  thouHht  that  provision  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill;  and  we  have  under- 
taken to  do  so. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
approached  the  matter  In  a  somewhat 
different  way.  by  means  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  to  submit.  My 
amendment  is  identified  as  "4-21-09— C." 
It  would  eliminate,  on  puge  42.  In  line 
12.  the  words  "within  5  years,"  because 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  have  been 
before  our  committee  cases  In  which 
some  of  the  worst  crooks  with  whom  we 
have  had  to  deal  have  been  out  of  the 
"big  house"  for  more  th$n  5  years,  and. 
with  the  aid  of  dexterous  legal  talent, 
have  been  able  to  stay  out;  but  they  are 
the  kind  of  people  whom  neither  the 
chairman  of  the  commitltee  nor  I  would 
like  to  see  hold  union  office. 

Does  the  Senator  frorh  Arkan.sas  be- 
lieve that  this  language  would  protect 
us  against  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  protect  us 
for  5  years.  Of  course,  we  could  not  be 
sure  that  such  men  had  reformed  at  the 
end  of  5  years:  but  for  5  years  we  would 
have  protection. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  desire, 
at  least,  and  the  hope  that  criminals  will 
reform.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far 
and  have  become  such  habitual  criminals 
that  I  think  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for 
them.  But  at  least  for  5  years,  even  for 
the  first  offense,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  serve  as  imion  officers,  under  this 
language. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  about  to  try  to 
approach  that  problem  because  I  share, 
with  the  Senator,  hope  for  the  salvation 
and  reformation  of  those  who  have  been 
convicted.  We  all  know  of  some  per- 
sons who  have  been  incarcerated  and 
have  made  an  honest  reformation. 
Having  done  so,  they  should  be  given 
their  full  rights  and  privileges  to  serve  as 
union  officers. 

I  rather  thought  if  persons  had  had 
their  citizenship  rights  restored,  that 
would  be  an  adequate  demonstration  of 
their  character  and  their  capacity  to  hold 
a  union  office.  Perhaps  by  striking  out 
the  F>eriod  of  5  years,  we  would  be  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  goal. 

If  the  Senator  feels  this  language  will 
do  the  Job,  without  doing  an  injustice 
t3  an  individual  who  has  been  in  a  peni- 


tentiary and  who  makes  an  honest  ref- 
ormation and  works  his  way  back  into 
decent  society,  I  believe  what  the  Senator 
has  suggested  would  tighten  somewhat 
the  language  of  the  Kennedy -Ervin  bill, 
and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  the  Sen§itor 
will  support  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was  the  first  one  who 
suggested  it,  but  I  remember  that  early 
in  our  hearings  we  discussed  this  evil 
practice,  which  prevailed  in  some  unions. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  agreed  with  me, 
either  privately  or  publicly,  that  the 
problem  needed  legislative  treatment,  so 
that  criminals  would  not  be  placed  in 
authority  and  power  over  working  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  may  recall  that  when  the  Kennedy- 
Ives  bill  was  before  the  Senate  a  year 
ago,  I  offered  an  amendment  covering 
this  subject,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  in  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  The  committee  had  weakened  that 
provision  somewhat,  I  felt,  by  putting 
In  the  5-year  provision  and  the  other 
provision  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  strikes  out. 

Because  I  believe  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment strencthens  the  committee  version, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  X  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Moss  In  the  chair).    All  time  having 

been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  LMr.  McClellanI. 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"4-17-59-AA." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater]  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  51,  between  lines  11  and  12,  to  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(k)  "Labor  relations  expert,  adviser,  or 
consultant"  means  any  person  who,  for 
compensation,  advises  or  represents  an  em- 
ployer, employer  organization,  or  labor  or- 
ganization concerning  employee  organizing, 
concerted  activities,  or  collective  bargaining 
activities,  but  shall  not  Include  a  director, 
officer  or  regular  employee  of  such  employer, 
en-ployer  organization  or  labor  organization, 
or  an  attorney  engaged  In  the  practice  of 
law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  striking  on 


page  2,  line  2,  all  following  the  word 
"organization"  as  it  appears  the  second 
time  in  that  sentence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
own  amendment.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  modified  copy  to  send  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the 
clerk  can  follow  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  line  2,  page  2. 
Strike  out  all  following  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  the  woid  "organization." 
That  is  strike  out  the  words  "or  an 
attorney  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law."  Then  place  a  period  after  the 
second  "organization." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  now  been  modified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  X 
win  say  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  HOW 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  X 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  bill  M  It  now  itandi  haa  many 
references  to  a  labor  relations  consult- 
ant, and  yet  In  the  section  of  definitions 
there  Is  no  reference  to  a  labor  relations 
consultant.  My  amendment  would 
merely  supply  that  definition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  undersUnd,  the 
Senator  wishes  to  add  a  definition.  Will 
the  Senator  read  the  language? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  amendment 
would  read,  as  I  have  modified  it:  on 
page  51,  between  lines  II  and  12  add  the 
folowing  new  subsection: 

<k)  "Labor  relations  expert,  adviser,  or 
consultant"  means  any  person  who.  for  com- 
pensation, advises  or  represents  an  em- 
ployer, employer  organization,  or  labor  or- 
ganization concerning  employee  organizing, 
concerted  activities,  or  collective  bargaining 
activities,  but  sliall  not  Include  a  director, 
officer  or  regular  employee  of  such  employer, 
employer  organization  or  labor  organization. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
who  would  be  a  labor  relations  consult- 
ant of  a  labor  organization?  Can  the 
Senator  give  an  example? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  would  be 
either  a  man  working  for  a  company  in 
this  capacity  or  a  man  who  is  in  the 
business  of  a  labor  relations  expert  who 
might  be  hired  by  a  smaller  firm.  It 
would  not  include  an  attorney  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  effect  would 
the  Senator's  amendment  have  on  the 
requirement  that  attorneys  be  subject  to 
the  law  when  they  are  acting  as  labor 
relations  consultants? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  would  be 
subject  to  the  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  other  words,  the 
language  would  not  affect  the  attorney 
relationship,  when  the  attorney  was  act- 
ing as  a  labor  relations  consultant. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  dis- 
cuss the  attorney-client  relationship 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  or  the 
next  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  will  be  the 
next  amendment.  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  can  tell  me  what  the  practical  effect 
of  the  amendment  is.  I  am  anxious  to 
accept  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
merely  wish  to  be  sure  we  understand 
what  we  are  accepting.  In  what  way 
would  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  be  subject  to  question,  and  there- 
fore in  what  way  would  the  Senator's 
amendment  clarify  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  defi- 
nition of  a  labor  relations  consultant  in 
the  bill,  even  though  the  bill  refers  to 
it  in  several  instances.  It  was  thought, 
because  we  referred  to  a  labor  relations 
consultant,  that  we  had  better  have  a 
deflniton  of  it.  The  definition  I  have 
supplied  in  my  amendment  would  cover 
those  who  would  be  affected  under  the 
term  "labor  relations  consultant.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  page  24,  section 
203(a)  the  bill  reads,  in  part: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  employer  or 
any  peraon  who  acts  as  a  labor  relations 
expert,  advUer,  or  consultant  to  an  em- 
ployer— 

That  is  the  section  which  deals  with 
the  labor  relations  consultant,  to  whom 
the  Senator  is  now  referring. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  see  any  ref- 
erence to  a  labor  relations  consultant 
for  a  labor  organization.  It  seems  to 
me  this  language  comes  from  the  New 
York  statute,  and  there  may  be  some 
reference  in  the  New  York  statute  to  a 
labor  relations  consultant  in  a  labor 
organization,  but  the  language  appears 
to  be  either  redundant  or  meaningless. 
I  never  heard  of  a  labor  relations  con- 
sultant in  a  labor  organization,  unless 
we  are  talking  about  an  attorney  who 
works  as  an  adviser.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  in  this  language  is 
the  middleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  advised  by 
my  attorney  that  Mr.  John  Steelman 
would  be  an  example  in  point.  He  is 
now  serving  as  a  labor  relations  con- 
sultant. I  have  numerous  friends  in  the 
industry  who  are  practicing  in  this  par- 
ticular fleld. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  .suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterJ, 
as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 607,  to  road  as  follows: 

Sbc.  807.  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

•'(e)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  any  labor  organlratlon  and  any  employer 
who  la  a  common  carrier  subject  to  Part 
II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  enter 
Into  any  contrtwit  or  agreement,  express  or 
Implied,  whereby  such  employer  ceases  or 
refrains  or  agrees  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
handling  or  transporting  any  of  the  products 
of  any  other  employer." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  a  common 
carrier  obtains  permission  from  the 
Government  to  operate  a  common  car- 
rier service  over  a  given  route.  He  not 
only  obtains  permission,  but  he  obtains 
a  franchise,  which  is  a  valuable  right, 
to  serve  the  public  on  the  general  route 
encompassed  within  the  framchise. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  for  such  a  com- 
mon carrier  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
refuse  to  deliver  goods  to  certain  em- 
ployers. This  would  be  discrimination. 
This  would  place  an  unfair  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  thase  empowered  to  use  it. 
I  think  it  should  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. It  would  be  a  restraint  of  trade. 
When  practiced,  the  use  of  a  privilege 
or  right  granted  by  the  Government  in 
such  a  manner  would  be  discrimination 
against  certain  citizens  and  would  be 
the  practice  of  force  and  coercion.  It 
would  be  use  of  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  Government  for  purposes  which  are 
subject  to  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  discussing  an  extremely  important 
question.  I  believe  the  Senator  is  ren- 
dering a  great  public  service  by  raising 
this  question. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  outlaw 
the  so-called  hot  cargo  agreement, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Teamsters"  Union  has  ex- 
panded its  power.  The  way  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
drafted,  I  believe  it  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  Teamsters  from  picketing  to 
enforce  a  hot  cargo  agreement,  but  also 
would  prevent  them  from  persuading 
other  employers  to  refuse  to  handle 
goods  as  a  part  of  a  general  agreement 
with  them. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Teamsters 
could  not  picket  to  enforce  a  hot  cai,f3 


agreement,  but  under  the  present  law 
they  could  make  an  agreement,  if  they 
did  not  picket.  Under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Teamsters  could  not  picket  to  enforce  an 
agreement  and  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment would  be  made  an  unfair  labor 
practice,  so  that  the  Teamsters  would 
not  be  able  to  persuade  other  employers, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  agreement  with 
them,  to  refuse  to  handle  goods  from  an- 
other employer  who  might  be  engaged  in 
an  economic  dispute  with  a  union. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  a  commendable,  able, 
and  effective  job  in  the  handling  of  the 
•  bill.  Unless  some  restraint  and  protec- 
tion were  provided,  the  Teamsters 
Union,  with  all  its  vast  power,  could,  in 
concert  or  conspiracy  with  a  common 
carrier  havmg  an  exclusive  franchise, 
seize  the  jugular  vein  not  only  of  an 
employer  but  also  of  another  labor 
union.  By  this  method  it  can  not  only 
coerce  an  employer  but  also  raid  the  em- 
ployees of  another  union.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  offered  the  amendment. 
It  is  extremely  important.  It  supple- 
ments the  action  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  attempting  to 
control  the  effect  of  hot  cargo  agree- 
ments. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  adopt  it.  I  know  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  have  a  similar  amend- 
ment on  the  desk,  and  I  should  like  to 
determine  whether  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  do  the  job  that  my  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  do.  If  so.  I  shall  not 
offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  the  end  of  the  bill  I 
would  add  a  new  section  607,  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  607  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(e)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  any  labor  organization  and  any  employer 
who  Is  a  common  carrier  subject  to  Part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  enter  Into 
any  cfmtract  or  agreement,  express  or  Im- 
plied, whereby  such  etnpl<»yer  ceases  or  re- 
frains or  af^rees  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
handling  or  transporting  any  of  the  products 
of  any  other  employer." 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  amendment  is 
.satisfactory,  and  it  covers  many  of  the 
thlnRs  I  had  in  mind.  However,  I  sug- 
gest this  addition  to  it: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "labor  or- 
i;anlztitlon  entraged  In  activities  affecting 
commerce"  means  a  labor  organization 
which  has  officers  or  members  engaged  in 
activities  afTecting  Interstate  commerce,  or 
which  represents  employees  engaged  In  such 
activities,  or  which  represents  employees  or 
has  officers  or  members  who  are  employed 
by  an  employer  or  In  any  Industry-  engaged 
^in  activities  afTecting  Interstate  commerce — 

And  so  forth.  I  would  provide  a  pen- 
alty provision  for  anyone  who  violates 
that  section.  I  believe  a  penalty  pro- 
vision should  be  included.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  hot  cargo  clause,  we  should  have 
.'ome  means  of  enforcing  it. 
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Mr.  GORE.  The  deflnition  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  offered 
might  be  an  entirely  appropriate  one 
under  a  broader  amendment.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  relates 
only  to  a  contract  between  a  labor  or- 
ganization and  a  common  carrier. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
has  particular  merit  in  that  a  common 
carrier  can  become  a  common  carrier 
only  by  franchise  of  the  Government. 
As  I  miderstand.  that  in  itself  is  a  right 
granted  by  the  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  fair  or  proper  for  a  public 
body  to  permit  such  a  beneficiary  to  use 
the  franchise  to  discriminate  against 
other  employers  or  other  labor  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  a  provision  which 
I  have  in  my  amendment: 

In  any  contract  or  agreement  between  an 
employer  and  any  labor  organization  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce,  any 
provision  whereby  such  employer  undertakes 
to  cease  or  to  refrain  from  using.  seUlng. 
handling,  transporting,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing In  any  of  the  products  of  any  producer, 
processor,  or  manufacturer,  or  to  cease  doing 
business  with  any  other  person,  shall  be 
unlawful. 

The  Senator  limits  his  amendment  to 
transportation,  whereas  my  amendment 
would  Include  a  secondary  boycott  con- 
tract with  someone  not  using  someone 
else's  product. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  a  much  broader 
question  and  may  require  treatment.'  I 
deal  with  it  specifically  and  limit  it  to  a 
common  carrier.  The  proposal  the  Sen- 
ator has  offered  would  Include  any  inter- 
state commerce.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go  quite  that  far.  llie  specific  form  I 
have  offered  relates  tD  the  operations  of 
the  Teamsters  Union 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  might  relate  not 
only  to  the  Teamsters  Union  but  to  any- 
one engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
is  not  discriminatory. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes ;  it  could  involve  air- 
lines, bus  lines,  and  railroads. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  it  relates  solely  to  the  handling 
of  a  product,  or  whether  it  includes  the 
use  of  a  product. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  read  the  language 
of  the  amendment: 

Enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement,  ex- 
press  or   implied,   whereby   such   employer 
ceases  or  refrains  or  agrees  to  cease  or  re- 
•    fraln  from  handling  or  transporting  any  of 
the  products  of  any  other  employer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  not  "using."  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  depends  on  the  defini- 
tion of  handling.  I  believe  that  some 
uses  would  not  be  encompassed  in  the 
deflnition  of  handling. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  not  secondary  boy- 
cotts related  to  use  rather  than  trans- 
portation? I  do  not  know.  I  am  asking 
for  information. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  handling 
and  transporting  would  cover  much  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  tightened  by  using 
the  words  "or  to  cease  doing  business 


with."  Those  involved  could  say.  "We 
made  a  contract  to  cease  doing  business 
with  them." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  common 
carrier. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  my 
proposed  language  relates  to.  If  that 
is  all  the  Senator's  amendment  relates 
to.  my  amendment  relates  to  it  also. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

Enter  Into  any  contract  or  agreement,  ex- 
press or  Implied,  whereby  such  employer 
ce-\6es  or  refrains  or  agrees  to  cease  or  re- 
frain from  handling,  using,  or  transport- 
ing any  of  the  products  of  any  other  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator should  add  to  that:  "or  to  cease  do- 
ing business  with  any  other  person." 
Then  the  Senator  would  completely 
cover  the  problem.  Those  involved  could 
agree  not  to  do  busines  with  another 
person.  That  would  stop  the  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  modification. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment,  in  addition  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  read,  in- 
cludes the  phrase  "or  to  cease  doing 
business  with  any  person." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  accept  "any 
person."  I  should  like  to  read  the 
amendment  as  I  understand  it  to  be  now : 
"Any  other  employer,"  It  is  not  "any 
person." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "Person"  is  defined 
in  the  bill.  An  employer  is  a  person  as 
defined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  will  read  the  language: 

To  enter  Into  any  contract  or  agreement, 
express  or  Implied,  whereby  such  employer 
ceases  or  refrains  or  agrees  to  cease  or  re- 
frain from  handling,  using  or  transporting 
any  of  the  products  of  any  other  employer,  or 
to  cease  or  refrain  from  doing  business  with 
same. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  should  use  "pei-son." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  use  the  word  "employer."  The 
word  "person"  is  defined  as  "one  or  more 
individuals,  labor  organizations,  part- 
nerships, associations,"  and  so  forth. 
The  term  "employer"  means  one  per- 
son. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  <«n  satLified  with 
the  use  of  "employer." 

Mr.  GORE.    I  accept  the  language. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  wording  does  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  an  employer  who  is  not  a  com- 
mon carrier  within  the  meaning  of  part 
II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
cease  doing  business  or  to  agree  not  to 
carry  on  business  with  any  other  em- 
ployer if  he  so  desires. 

We  are  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
pressure  put  on  those  employers  who  are 
covered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  agreements  covered 
thereby. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  the 
legislative  history  to  be  clear.  Will  the 
Senator  state  his  understanding?  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  about 
what  we  are  attempting  to  get  at.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  could  read  his  amend- 


ment again.  In  that  way  we  would  get 
the  best  legislative  history  that  we  could 
have. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  puiTWse  of  the 
amendment  is  to  declare  and  make  it  "an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization and  any  employer  who  is  a 
common  carrier  subject  to  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  enter  into 
any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  whereby  such  employer  ceases  or 
refrains,  or  agrees  to  cease  or  refrain, 
from  handling,  using,  or  transporting 
any  of  the  products  of  any  other  em- 
ployer, or  to  cease  doing,  or  refrain  from 
doing,  business  with  same." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tomorrow,  after 
thinking  about  it  over  night,  we  might 
decide  whether  we  should  consider  giv- 
ing priority  to  the  handling  of  unfair 
practices  arriving  under  this  provision. 
We  should  consider  whether  we  ought  to 
give  priority  to  any  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  which  might  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  in  this  particu- 
lar category. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion— and  I  make  this  as  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry— as  I  understand  it,  we 
would  not  be  precluded  from  a  parlia- 
mentary point  of  view  from  adding  a 
sentence  which  would  state  that  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  under  this  section 
would  be  subject  to  injunction  and  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Board,  if  we 
should  decide  tomorrow  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  inquii-y  propounded 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
whether  it  would  be  parliamentarily  pos- 
sible tomoiTow  to  add  another  section  or 
sentence  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  Uke  to  study 
the  question  further  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  to  see  if  they  think  that  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  this  provi- 
sion should  be  given  priority,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  2-  or  3-year  delay  in  process- 
ing the  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  not  provide 
a  criminal  penalty? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  do  we  not  wait 
and  discuss  it  further  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted  tonight  as  is, 
with  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  we  shall  have  all  day  tomorrow  in 
which  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  Ijy 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  in 
the  event  we  wish  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  object  to  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  it  is  not  necessary. 
Any  amendment  which  is  germane  may 
be  offered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  not  be  in 
the  third  degree. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  back  the  rest  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  amend- 
ment been  agreed  to?  As  I  understand, 
the  same  amendment  may  be  offered  to- 
morrow, if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  do 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  fur- 
ther amendment  may  be  offered  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  question  been  put? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  "4- 
17-59-CC"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  54, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

See.  .  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  require  an  attorney  who  la 
a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  any 
State  to  Include  In  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
any  Information  which  was  lawfully  com- 
municated to  such  attorney  by  any  of  his 
clients  In  the  course  of  a  legitimate  attorney- 
client  relationship. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  The  amend- 
ment specifically  exempts  from  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  bill  any  com- 
munication between  an  attorney  and  his 
client.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  ex- 
plain  the  amendment  any  more  com- 
pletely than  that.  I  think  every  attorney 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  under- 
stands the  historic  relationship  and 
sanctity  of  such  communications.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  As 
I  understand,  it  is  the  amendment  which 
takes  care  of  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  goes  against  my 
grain  to  accept  the  amendment,  because 
no  bar  association  in  the  United  States, 
as  of  tonight,  has  moved  against  one 
lawyer  who  has  come  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  and  who  has  partici- 
pated, in  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
improper  practices  which  have  been 
found.  Yet  the  bar  associations,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  the  highest  ethical 
standards  in  the  world,  have  not,  as  of 
tonight,  moved  against  one  attorney  who 
has  been  involved  in  these  cases. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
npt  an  attorney;  therefore,  he  Is  not  a 
member  of  a  bar  association.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  public  interest. 

I  will  accept  the  amendment;  and  I 
hope  it  will  encourage  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  their 


responsibility  in  a  more  substantial  way 
than  they  have  so  far  on  this  particular 
problem  of  ethical  practices.  I  think 
this  responsibility  Is  tied  in  completely 
with  the  problem  of  corrupt  practices, 
"sweetheart"  deals,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  racketeering  and  corruption  which 
the  committee  found  to  exist  in  labor- 
management  relations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  any  hap- 
pier than  is  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts about  the  activities  of  some  of 
the  attorneys  who  appeared  t)efore  the 
committee.  But  as  a  layman  I  recognize 
that  there  must  be  lawyers  to  represent 
those  people,  whether  we  like  the  people 
or  not. 

As  a  layman,  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  perpetuation  of  the  sanctity  of  rela- 
tions between  attorney  and  client.  I 
know  that  if  I  were  involved  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  an  attorney  was  represent- 
ing me,  and  a  report  had  to  be  made.  I 
would  not  want  all  of  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  communications  between  the 
attorney  and  me  to  become  public  prop- 
erty. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  bar  associations  could  have 
moved  against  certain  lawyers.  I  hope 
our  little  exchange  tonight  may  provide 
the  necessary  motivation  for  that  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  lawyers  who  represent  criminals, 
however  obnoxious  they  may  be.  I  was 
referring  to  lawyers  who  deal  coUusively 
with  crooked  unions,  crooked  union 
leaders,  or  crooked  employers,  and  then, 
in  an  attempt  to  protect  themselves, 
justify  their  actions  on  the  basis  of  a 
confidential  relationship. 

However,  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  Is  offering  is  a  part  of  most  other 
laws  in  related  fields;  therefore,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment.  But  I  hope — 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
feels  the  same  way — that  bar  associa- 
tions will  move  with  some  vigor  against 
lawyei-s  who  have,  I  think,  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  of  their  profession. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  There  are  sim- 
ilar provisions  in  the  present  act  which, 
if  enforced,  would  reach  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  lawyers  to  whom  the 
Senator  has  objected. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  4th 
day  of  work  on  the  bill.  I  think  we  have 
made  rather  remarkable  progress.  This 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  very 
broadminded,  cheerful  way  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  ap- 
proached the  problem.  I  think  he  recog- 
nizes, as  all  of  us  do,  that  there  Is  still 
the  possibility  of  creating  out  of  this 
measure  a  workable  law  which  can  apply 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Unless  I  have  been 
laboring  under  a  delusion  for  the  last 
20  years  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  safeguard  of  the 
lawyer-client  relationship  was  designed 
not  to  safeguard  or  protect  the  lawyer, 
but  the  client.  I  am  not  so  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts has  been  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion about  it^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  sat  on  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, he  would  understand  that  the 
practice  worics  both  ways. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  that  was  not  the 
reason  it  was  designed  in  the  first  In- 
stance, when  it  was  written  into  the 
law.  The  idea  was  that  when  a  client 
came  into  a  lawyer's  office  and  laid  out 
his  confessional  story,  a  confidential 
relationship  was  created,  and  the  lawyer 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  to  tes- 
tify to  the  conversations  between  his 
client  and  himself.  The  law  was  not  de- 
signed to  defend  the  lawyer;  it  was  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  American  citi- 
zen who  hired  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  bill  which  was 
originally  drafted  by  lawyers  adequately 
protected  them.  TTierefore,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  frwn  Arizona  is  wholly  neces- 
sary. But  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  question  about  it,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  and 
has  been  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  a  long  time,  must  be  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  that  no  bar  eissociation 
in  any  State  of  the  United  States  has  as 
yet  proceeded  to  take  action  against  any 
lawyer  who  appeared  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  not  because  of  the 
intimate,  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween lawyer  and  client,  but  because  the 
lawyers  themselves  were  engaged  in  col- 
lusive activities  with  either  labor  or 
management.  Not  one  of  those  lawyers 
has  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  scru- 
tiny by  any  bar  association  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  may  very  well 
be;  but  I  think  it  Is  important  to  anchor 
the  fundamental  reason  or  purpose  for 
protecting  this  relationship.  It  has  ex- 
isted since  time  immemorial.  It  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  client  against 
harassment  in  case  somebody  tried  to 
compel  him,  by  process  or  otherwise,  to 
disclose  conversations,  confessions,  and 
statements  which  might  have  been  inter- 
changed between  lawyer  and  client. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendment — I 
mean  to  say  I  accept  the  amendment. 
[Laughter.]         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  not  be 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendment;  but 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  delighted  to 
have  the  amendment  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  under  his  control? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  imder  his 
control? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari« 
zona  [Mr.  QOLOWATEKl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  other  amendments  are  at  the 
desk.  Some  of  them  are  highly  contro- 
versial, and  will  require  yea-and-nay 
votes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  for  so  long  a  time  today, 
I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  ask  that 
the  remaining  amendments  l>e  consid- 
ered at  this  time. 

Therefore,  unless  some  Senators  have 
amendments  which  they  consider  non- 
controversial,  and  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  willing  to  have  con- 
sidered and  voted  on  without  having  yea- 
and-nay  votes  taken  on  them,  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  Senator  desires  to 
address  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow, at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  motion  to  adjourn  Is  put.  may  we 
have  some  idea  as  to  whether  a  Saturday 
session  is  likely,  if  the  Senate  does  not 
complete  action  on  the  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  have  amendments  at  the  desk. 
PrxMn  what  they  have  told  me,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Senate  may  be 
able  to  dispose  of  those  amendments 
tomorrow.  If  we  are  able  to  dispose  of 
them  then,  by  having  an  evening  session, 
if  necessary,  we  shall  do  so;  and  if  we 
are  able  to  take  final  action  on  the  bill 
tomorrow  evening,  we  shall  not  have  a 
Saturday  session. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  conclude  our 
action  on  the  bUl  by  tomorrow  evening, 
we  shall  have  a  Saturday  session,  and 
shall  continue  the  session  into  the  eve- 
ning on  Saturday,  if  necessary. 


ADDRESS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
RICHARD  NIXON  BEFORE  AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
spoke  to  and  then  answered  questions  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  His  comments  were 
forceful  and  persuasive  and.  iii  my  judg- 
ment, presented  soimd  and  excellent 
American  philosophy  on  foreign  policy 
which  merit  the  conscientious  study  of 
my  colleagues  and  of  the  American 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  of  the  Vice  President,  together 
with  the  questions  asked  and  answers 
given  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  questions  and  answers  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Rkmasks  or  Hon.  Richabs  U.  Nocon.  Vkx 

Pkzsidknt    of    th»    Unotd    States    (and 

QUESnOM-AND-ANSWm  PnUOD  FALLOW- 
INC).     BirORE     THE     AMHUCAH     SOCtTTT     OF 

Nkwspapkx  Eorroaa,  Pbxsidbntiai.  Room, 
Statlkk  Hotel,  WABHiifCXOM,  D.C.,  Satoti- 
DAT,  Afeil  18,  1950 

The  Vic«  PKMttuawT.  President  Healy. 
my    fellow    vice    presidenu.    dlstlnguUhed 


fuesU  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  It  Is  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to 
bave  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  this  meet- 
ing tonight.  There  are  a  number  of 
thoughts  which  have  been  running  through 
my  mind  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  sur- 
rounded, as  I  have  been,  by  the  president  and 
the  newly  elected  first  vice  president  of  this 
organization. 

I  have  often  read,  as  you  have,  Mr.  Tru- 
man's comments  to  the  effect  that  the  Re- 
publican press  Is  always  giving  the  Demo- 
craU  a  bad  time.  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  as 
far  as  this  meeting  Is  concerned.  It  has  been 
Just  the  other  way  around. 

For  example,  the  prize  of  the  evening,  the 
Clapper  Award,  goes  to  a  man  that  all  of  us 
respect  as  one  of  Washington's  finest  re- 
porters, but  It  goes  to  him  for  writing  a 
story  that  wasn't  too  complimentary  to 
Republicans. 

Second.  I  sit  between  two  men.  who  are  not 
Republican  editors;  they  are  DemocraU  and 
proud  of  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Turner  Catledge  said 
he  never  saw  a  Republican  until  he  was  23 
years  of  age.     (Laughter.) 

He  said  his  father  took  him  Into  town  to 
see  him,  telling  him  he  was  a  rather  strange 
fellow — and  "he  was  a  strange  fellow,  too." 
so  Mr.  Catledge  tells  me. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  very 
touched  by  the  generous  Introduction  by 
your  president,  who  is  a  gentlenuin  in  the 
great  tradition,  not  only  of  the  South,  but 
of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  beautiful  cities 
of  the  South. 

I  noted  his  comments  about  the  Bloody 
Mary  breakfast  this  morning,  and  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  here  what  I  thought 
there,  I  think  It  Is  a  horrible  custom  to  have 
a  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
Bloody  Marys. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  wm  an  enjoyable 
affair,  and  I  also  noted  his  comments  about 
the  fact  that  the  polls  came  out  favorably 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  with  regard  to 
1960. 

I  particularly  appreciated  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  success  of  the  trips  my  wife 
and  I  have  taken  abroad — to  South  America, 
and  more  recently  to  Sngland.  and  I  sup- 
pose that  some  of  you  might  have  related 
the  success  of  those  tripe  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, to  the  result  of  the  poll. 

I  would  like  to  think  perhaps  that  they 
might  have  had  some  beneficial  effect.  But 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  while  I 
have  had,  due  primarily  to  Mrs.  Nixon  being 
with  me.  considerable  popularity  in  Eng- 
land and  In  some  other  parts  of  the  world 
on  our  trips,  a  very  distinguished  man  who 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Folllard,  Adlal  Steven- 
son, has  also  been  very  popular  when  he  has 
gone  abroad.  I  would  Imagine  it  la  quite 
possible  tliat  both  of  tis  would  get  more 
votes  abroad  tlian  we  would  here  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  any  event,  the  meeting  tonight  will 
primarily  be  one  in  wliich  we  will  have  your 
questions,  and  in  which  you  wiU  determine 
what  the  leads  will  be  by  the  preclseness 
and  the  provocative  nature  of  the  questions 
which  you  will  have  tlie  opportunity  to  ask. 
As  f ar  ••  the  format  is  concerned.  I  have 
worked  It  out  with  your  president.  He  has 
in  hand  some  written  questions  which  some 
of  you  were  farslghted  enough  to  submit  in 
advance.  But  I  recognize  that  when  writ- 
ten questions  are  used,  there  is  not  the 
opportunity  for  the  foUowup  kind  of  ques- 
tions which  result  in  the  cross-examination 
which  sharpens  an  issue. 

So.  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Healy  will 
read  a  written  question,  he  will  then  give  the 
audience  an  opportunity  to  ask  a  question. 
Since  there  are  no  microphones  In  the  audi- 
ence, due  to  the  fact  that  we  didn't  have 
time  to  remove  the  tables,  I  will  try  to  re- 
peat the  question. 


Incidentally.  Mr.  Healy  paid  me  a  very 
high  compliment  tonight:  When  we  came  In 
I  said,  "There's  a  very  big  crowd,"  and  he 
said,  "You  ought  to  be  complimented.  It's 
almost  as  big  as  the  one  we  had  yesterday 
for  Dr.  Castro."     [Laughter.] 

Now,  before  we  begin,  if  I  could  just  say 
a  word  about  two  events  of  today — two  news 
events  that  I  know  will  be  covered  by  ques- 
tions, and  which  I  think  you  might  like  to 
have  a  comment  upon  at  this  point. 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Castro's  visit,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  tomorrow  at  my  ofllce  in  the  Capitol 
after  he  has  appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
I  also  think  that  It  might  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  refer  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  he  made  on  Cuban-American 
relations,  and  in  referring  to  those  com- 
ments I  would  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am 
sure  that  his  visit  will  serve  one  very  use- 
ful purpose :  No  one  can  come  to  the  United 
States,  no  one  can  talk  to  American  audi- 
ences, no  one  can  talk  to  the  officials  of  our 
Oovernment,  as  Dr.  Castro  wUI  and  has,  with- 
out going  back  convinced  that  the  U.S. 
Oovernment  and  people  share  wholeheart- 
edly the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  for  peace  with  Justice,  for  demo- 
cratic freedom,  for  economic  progress,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  institutions  of 
representative  government.     (Applause.) 

It  was  almost  a  year  ago  that  I  retiirned 
from  Latin  America.  And,  during  the  year 
since  I  returned,  we  have  been  making  steady 
progress  toward  these  goals.  We  have  seen 
some  new  avenues  of  economic  cooperation 
opened  through  the  discussions  of  the  or- 
ganization, American  States  Committee  of 
Twenty-One.  and  here  I  think  we  should  give 
due  recognition  to  the  Initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Kubltschek  for  suggesting  this  Opera- 
tion Pan  America. 

In  addition,  as  you  have  noted  in  your 
papers,  and  if  you  listen  to  television,  you 
heard  on  television  that  the  21  American 
Republics  have  now  signed  the  final  act  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
which,  when  placed  in  operation,  will  provide 
another  sovirce  of  capital  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can development  needs.  And  which,  very 
appropriately  and  importantly  takes  Latin 
America  out  of  the  category  of  the  other 
areas  of  the  world,  the  so-called  underde- 
veloped nations,  and  properly  gives  it  a  spe- 
cial consideration  which  ts  what  Latin 
America  should  have  in  view  of  the  special 
problems  which  are  theirs  and  ours  because 
of  the  proximity  and  the  other  ties  that  we 
have  with  the  Latin  American  nations. 

These  steps,  along  with  measures  that 
have  l>een  taken  by  many  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  In  coopatitlon  with 
the  international  monetary  funds  to  sta- 
bilize their  Internal  financial  situations,  are 
a  positive  move  designed  to  strengthen  econ- 
omies of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  would 
not  suggest  that  we  could  underestimate 
the  seriousness  of  the  economic  problem 
still  faced  by  Latin  America,  but  there  have 
been  major  solutions  to  those  problems  pro- 
posed, and  we  are  making  definite  progress 
in  those  solutions  at  this  time. 

One  other  comment  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Castro  that  I  think  is  worth  making.  He 
referred  to  the  problem  of  intervention,  and 
I  would  say  on  that  score  that  the  recent 
flareups  of  tension  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
with  reports  of  activities  In  various  countries 
designed  to  overthrow  the  governments  of 
other  naUons,  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
this  principle  of  nonintervention  to  which 
we  are  all  dedicated  In  the  Americas. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
played  an  outstanding  role  in  maintaining 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  area.  Each 
country  in  the  Americas  mtist  be  assured  of 
the  right  to  develop  Its  political  life,  free 
from  outside  IntervenUon.  That  Is  why  the 
United  States  announced  at  Montevideo,  26 
years  ago.  Its  willingness  to  adhere  to  the 
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principle  of  nonintervention.  That  Is  why. 
In  the  following  year  the  Piatt  amendment 
to  which  Dr.  Castro  referred  yesterday  waa 
abrogated  by  agreement  with  the  govern* 
ment  leaders  of  Cuba. 

I  am  confident  that  nothing  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  growth  of  freedom  and 
democracy  In  this  region  than  the  steadfast 
devotion  of  the  American  public  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention,  and  the  United 
States  will  certainly  continue  to  practice  and 
preach  that  principle  in  its  relations  with 
our  friends  In  the  Americas. 

And,  one  final  comment  on  another  piece 
of  news  which  developed  today: 

You  noted  the  selection  by  the  President  of 
a  new  Secretary  of  State,  a  selection  which 
will  affect  the  whole  course  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  years  ahead. 

X  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  man 
who  was  selected,  because  I  know  him,  and 
know  him  well,  having  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress  and  having  served  under  him  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Herter  committee 
which  studied  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe 
in  1947.  On  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  of 
him.  there  are  these  comments  I  would  like 
to  make  to  this  audience  tonight. 

He  is  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  by  back- 
ground, experience,  and  temperament  Is  em- 
inently qualified  to  carry  forward  Secretary 
Dulles'  policies  and  principles.  And,  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him, 
as  I  have,  known  him  not  only  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  students  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  also  as  a  tenacious  and  persuasive 
advocate  of  his  views  at  the  conference  table. 
This  means  that  the  American  people  can  be 
confident  that  the  interests  of  this  country 
win  be  vigorously  and  ably  represented  in 
any  conference  in  which  he  participates. 
"Thank  you. 

Mr.  Healt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Vice 
President. 

The  first  question  comes  from  Bradley 
Black,  of  the  CinclnnHti  Enquirer:  "What 
value  to  the  United  States  do  you  expect  to 
be  derived  from  your  trip  to  Russia?" 

The  VicK  PxEsiDXNT.  I  think,  as  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  in  his  statement  when  he 
announced  that  I  was  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  the  major  values  of  this  kind 
of  a  trip  is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for 
better  understanding  between  government 
officials  and  between  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  involved. 

In  this  connection,  for  example,  I  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  open  the  American 
exposition.  I  shall  also  have  the  opportu- 
nity, I  Uust,  to  meet  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  m  the  Soviet  Union,  as  my  wife  and  Z 
have  in  ftO  countries  which  we  have  visited 
up  to  this  time. 

Ther*  will  probably  b«  an  opportunity  m 
well  to  meet  varlou*  offlolaU  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  should  emphasise  that  the  purpose  of 
this  trip  Is  not  to  negotiate  eettiemenu  of 
differences  between  our  two  oountrles,  but 
there  will  be  certainly  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  frank  discussion  of  those  differences 
and.  wherever  there  is  discussion,  whenever 
there  Is  the  chance  to  meet  faoe-to-faoe  and 
lay  the  dlfferenoee  on  the  Uble,  I  believe  that 
the  Intereeta  of  better  understanding  are 
served  and  that  the  possibilities  of  actions 
being  taken  by  one  country  or  another  be- 
cause of  miscalculation  as  to  the  intentions 
of  that  country,  are  considerably  reduced. 

These  are  the  valuee  that  Z  would  pri- 
marily see  as  the  reeult  of  this  trip. 

Mr.  HsALT.  Mr.  Vice  Preeldent,  we  have 
two  related  questions  which  Z  believe  Z 
should  ask  l>efore  we  ask  for  a  related  ques- 
tion from  the  audience :  "Do  you  think  there 
are  areas  of  give-and-take  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  IntereeU  of  world 
peace?" 

The  Vicx  PanasNT.  There  are  certainly 
areas  of  give-and-take  wherever  there 
are  differences  between  nations  at  the  con- 
ference table.    But  Z  should  dlstinguUh  the 


area  of  t>elng  flexible  with  regard  to  tactics 
and  fiexiblllty  with  regard  to  principle. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Dulles,  for  example,  has 
often  been  criticized  because  it  is  claimed 
that  he  has  been  inflexible,  yet  he  has  been 
one  of  the  best  negotiators  at  the  conference 
table  that  this  nation  has  ever  had,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  I  would  emphasize  that 
as  far  as  his  Inflexibility  is  concerned,  that 
it  was  a  position  that  he  took  in  firm  ad- 
herence to  and  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  Justice  which  not  only  we  in 
the  United  States  believe  In,  but  in  which 
people  throughout  the  free  world  also  be- 
lieve. And.  when  you  are  Inflexible  with  re- 
gard to  advocacy  of  principles  and  standing 
on  principles.  I  submit  that  this  kind  of  in- 
flexibility Is  what  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  want  from  its  foreign  policy 
leaders.     |  Applause.  | 

Mr.  HxALT.  Here  is  a  double  question: 
Donald  Breed,  of  the  Preeport.  111..  Journal 
Standard  writes,  anticipating  with  full  ap- 
proval your  visit  to  Moscow.  I  still  wish  to 
ask  this  naive  question.  "What  Is  to  be  our 
technique  of  dealing  with  an  adversary 
whose  code  of  morals  frankly  rejects  the  ob- 
ligation to  live  up  to  engagements  entered 
into  and  whose  record  Is  full  of  broken 
pledges?" 

Can  you  suggest  some  obligation  which 
Russia  Will  find  self-interest  in  assuming 
and  respecting? 

Vice  President  Nixok.  This,  of  course.  Is  a 
very  broad  question  and  It  would  require 
analysis  of  each  segment  of  the  world  and 
each  conflict  or  each  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

I  would  say  that  the  question  Itself  sug- 
gesta  the  answer  and  the  answer  is  that  you 
must  find  that  type  of  agreement  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  will  find  that  self-interest 
requires  that  It  live  up  to  the  obligation. 

Now,  this  means  that  we  have  a  long,  hard 
roful  ahead  of  us  because  there  is  a  record 
of  broken  treaties  as  we  know  and  there  are 
areas  where  we  find  that  Soviet  self-interest 
is  such  that  the  only  kind  of  agreement  that 
could  be  reached  would  be  one  which  would 
weaken  the  position  of  the  free  world  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Soviet  world. 
But.  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
continue  to  try,  because  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  trying  to  negotiate  which  is  accept- 
able either  to  us  or,  we  would  also  hope,  to 
them. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  for  example, 
that  I  suggested  on  Monday  of  this  week  an 
approach  which  I  think  is  worth  exploring. 
This  would  not  be  an  approach  in  which  we 
would,  as  some  have  suggested,  submit  all 
the  differences  between  nations  to  an  inter- 
national court  of  Justice  for  decision,  be- 
cause, being  perfectly  realUtlo,  aa  aomeone 
haa  eald,  where  nations  are  ooneerned  you 
can  arbitrate  rights,  but  not  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  some 
areas  where  even  now  we  oould  have  a  rule 
of  law  In  place  of  a  rule  of  force. 

And  so,  If  we  are  to  move  along  this  line, 
we  oould  suggest  that  while  a  court  could 
not  decide  what  the  agreement  between  par- : 
ties  should  be— we  would  not  want  that, 
neither  would  the  Soviet  Union — once  the 
parties  do  make  an  agreement,  we  realise 
that  one  of  the  major  causse  for  disagree- 
ment after  that  is  over  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement,  what  the  agreement  means. 
That  is  why  Z  have  suggested  that  once  the 
parties  do  agree,  they  might  well  write  Into 
the  international  agreement  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  if  there  Is  any  difference 
about  Interpretation,  that  difference  would 
be  decided  by  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  that  the  partlee  would  agree  to  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Now,  some  have  euggeited  that  the  Soviet 
Union  win  not  accept  such  a  provision,  and 
others  have  oontanded  that  the  United 
States  should  not  move  this  far  in  that  di- 


rection becaiise  of  the  risks  Involved  as  far 
as  our  Interests  are  concerned. 

But,  I  say  tonight  that  though  we  must  al« 
ways  be  careful  In  any  International  agree- 
ments we  make  to  see  that  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  protected,  we  have  to 
realize  that  we  must  find  acceptable  alter- 
natives  to  the  use  and  the  paramount  poal'- 
tlon  of  force  as  the  means  of  settling  Inter- 
national disputes. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  proposal  I  have 
made  is  a  completa  answer.  There  is  no 
completa  answer.  There  is  no  easy  answer. 
We  are  going  to  have,  as  the  President  sug- 
gested, tension  and  disagreement  for  years 
and  years  ahead,  but  we  must  plow  forward. 
We  must  continue  on  our  part — believing  as 
we  do  in  the  rule  of  law  In  our  own  Internal 
relations — to  make  positive  suggestions  in 
this  line  and  take  the  leadership.  Only  In 
that  way  will  we  have  the  opportunity,  per- 
haps, to  get  the  Soviet  Union  at  some  time 
to  go  along  with  us,  even  part  of  the  way, 
and  only  In  that  way,  and  this  Is  also  im- 
portant, will  we  keep  before  the  world  the 
picture  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  standing  for,  and  practicing,  the  prln« 
clples  of  freedom  and  justness  under  law, 
rather  than  totalitarianism  and  force.  |  Ap- 
plause. I 

Mr.  HxALT.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 
Are  there  any  questions  from   the   floor 
related    to    the    Vice    President's    trip    to 
Russia? 

Mr.  MAHAvrxT.  Mr.  Healy.  I  am  James  Ma- 
haffey  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Vice  President  exactly  what 
he  thinks  Mr.  ^rushchev  meant  when  he 
said,  "We  will  bury  you." 

Mr.  HxALT.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  of  Tex- 
arkana. asks  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  meant 
when  he  said,  "We  will  bury  you." 

Vioe  President  Nnoif .  If  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Mr.  Khrushchev  when  I  go  to 
Moscow,  I  Intand  to  ask  him  that  as  one 
question. 

On  second  thought,  though.  I  can  put  him 
on  the  stand  as  a  witness  right  here  tonight: 
Mr.  Khrushchev  said — after  his  statement 
received  large  circulation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world— that  he 
did  not  mean  that  he  Intended  to  bury  us 
by  dropping  atonUc  bombs  on  our  world  and 
risking  them  being  dropped  on  his,  but  that 
he  intended  to  bury  us  by  winning  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  for  the  world. 

I  think  I  can  put  It  in  another  way  by 
relating  to  you  the  atUtude  Mr.  lilkoyan 
had  when  he  was  here. 

Z  asked  him  how  he  thought  communism 
would  come  to  the  United  States.  Z  asked 
him  the  queetlon  first  before  he  started 
around  the  United  States,  and  Z  asked  It 
again  after  he  had  vUlted  Detroit,  Los 
Angelee,  and  other  great  producUon  centers 
of  this  country — after  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  conditions  o(  our  work- 
ers and  the  high  living  standards  that  wt 
have. 
Zn  presenting  the  queeUon  to  him,  Z  eald: 
"In  view  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
America's  workers.  In  view  of  what  our  labor 
leaders  told  you  when  jou  were  here,  do 
you  believe  that  communism  will  come  to 
the  United  States  in  the  usual  Marxist  pat- 
tern of  the  workers  rUlng  against  the  bour- 
geoisie, or  the  employers,  and  establishing  a 
government  by  the  proletariat?" 

And,  his  answer  was  very  Intereetlng  bear- 
ing on  this  point.  Hs  said,  "No;  I  wUl  have 
to  admit  that  the  condition  of  your  workers 
In  the  United  Statee  Is  such  that  we  can- 
not rely  on  that  method  of  bringing  at)out 
communism,  but  of  this  I  am  sure:  Com- 
munlam  wUl  eventually  come  to  this  country, 
and  it  win  come  in  this  way.  It  will  come 
when  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  wlU 
look  at  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  Nf  that 
our  system  is  more  productive,  more  efficient, 
and  does  more  for  people  than  yours.  Then 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  at  that 
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time  turn  to  communism  in  order  to  avoid 
becoming  a  second-class  power,  econom- 
ically." 

Mr.  Khrvishchev,  of  covkxut,  would  supp>ort 
Mr.  Mikoyan  in  that  view,  and  I  would  say 
the  lesson  for  us  is  this:  not  that  they  said 
It,  but  that  they  believe  It. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  communism, 
and  we  have  our  attitudes  toward  it,  very 
well  justified  ones,  in  my  opinion,  but 
whatever  we  may  think  of  it  we  must  recog- 
nize that  in  Mr.  Mikoyan.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Communist  world, 
we  have  men  who  are  fanatically  dedicated, 
dedicated  In  two  senses: 

One.  that  their  system  Is  superior:  and 
two.  believing  that  eventually  it  will  prevail. 
And.  what  is  why  in  this  country,  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  confronted  with  men  who. 
whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  have  faith  In 
their  system:  we  need  a  similar  faith,  a  faith 
In  the  fact  that  this  system  In  our  country 
and  In  other  parte  of  the  free  world,  with 
aU  Ita  faulte.  has  still  produced  the  greatest 
prosperity,  the  greatest  freedom  that  men 
have  ever  known. 

We  must  have  faith  that  this  Is  the  wave 
of  the  future.  And  I  might  say.  in  con- 
cluding my  answer  to  this  question,  that  in 
the  great  struggle  going  on  in  the  world  to- 
day, we  must  recognize  that  whether  it  is 
In  South  America,  the  Near  East.  Asia,  or 
Africa,  there  are  millions  of  people  who 
above  everything  else  want  a  better  way  of 
life.  They  would  prefer  to  have  that  better 
way  of  life  and  keep  their  freedom,  but  If 
they  cannot  get  it  with  freedom,  then  with- 
out freedom.  You  can  be  sure  that  in- 
evitably if  there  is  no  alternative  they  will 
accept  a  system  which  promises  a  better  way 
of  life,  even  if  it  denies  freedom. 

This,  therefore.  U  the  challenge  to  us. 
You  cannot  expect  to  meet  and  defeat  a 
great  force  which  is  on  the  move,  which  is 
confident,  which  U  aggressive — you  cannot 
expect  to  meet  and  defeat  It  with  a  force 
which  Is  static,  which  Is  Interested  only 
in  holding  Ite  own.  That  is  why  I  have  sug- 
gested in  the  past  and  I  suggest  again  here 
tonight  that  we  in  the  United  States  must 
not  only  see  that  our  system  works  here  but 
we  must  recognize  that  ours  Is  the  true 
revolution  and  we  mxist  convey  that  message 
more  effectively  than  we  have  In  the  past 
to  the  peoples  all  over  the  world  who  want 
a  better  way  of  life.  We  must  Indicate  to 
them  by  our  example  and  by  our  Interest  in 
them,  that  they  can  have  real  progress 
economically  but  have  It  In  a  climate  of 
freedom  without  having  to  turn  to  dictator- 
ship to  get  it.    I  Applause.] 

Mr.  Hkalt.  We  are  ready  to  eome  doeer 
to  home  now. 

Z  have  got  to  explain  that  this  queetlon 
was  written  before  that  very  Important 
meeting  over  at  the  National  Preee  Club  thU 
morning. 

The  queetlon  oomes  from  Felicia  Patter- 
eon,  of  Newsday:  "Zf  at  the  1960  RepubU- 
can  oonventlon  a  situation  were  to  arise 
where  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
party  harmony  for  you  to  accept  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  again,  would  you  be 
willing  to  seek  an  unprecedented  third  term 
as  Vice  President?"     (Laughter.] 

The  Vicx  PaasxssNT.  I  really  ought  not 
to  give  an  off-the-cuff  answer  to  that  quee- 
tlon, but  I  win. 

I  would  only  suggest  that,  as  one  who  voted 
for  the  two-term  amendment  limiting  the 
holding  of  the  Presidency  to  two  terms,  I 
think  It  would  be  inconsUtent  for  me  to 
seek  the  Vice  Preeldency  for  a  third  term. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  HsALT.  There  is  one  along  the  same 
line  from  Bill  Ulston.  of  the  MlnneapolU 
Star  and  Tribune:  "Would  you  accept  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  as  a  running  mate  In  1980?" 
The  Vm  PaxsisxNT.  Well,  I  think  that 
question  should  be  better  put  to  him  rather 
than  to  me. 


Seriously  speaking,  of  course,  I  recognize 
that  there  is  a  considerable  Interest  in  who 
wUl  be  the  candidates  on  both  the  EepubU- 
can  and  Democratic  tlcketo  in  1960. 

I  anticipated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
question  tonight  as  to  whether  I  might  be 
a  candidate  In  1960.  I  Intended  to  answer 
that  question  ty  sajrlng  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  make  such  an  announcement  or 
such  a  decision,  and  since  I,  of  course,  have 
not  made  a  decision  myself  as  to  1960,  that 
I  am  prepared  to  announce,  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  talk  about  who  the 
running  mate  should  be  at  this  time. 

May  I ,  just  add  this  one  point  though 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Rockefeller:  I  think  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  fortunate  to  have 
as  a  Governor  of  a  major  State,  a  man  who 
has  proved  that  he  could  get  elected  when 
many  other  Republicans  were  losing,  and  a 
man  who,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  in- 
herited some  very  difflcult  problems  and  has 
dealt  with  them  courageously  and  ably. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hkalt.  Here  is  a  trlpleheader  from 
BlU  McMorrow  of  Gainesville,  Oa.,  John 
O'HallLs  from  the  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
Tribune,  and  Louis  L.  Harris,  of  the  Augusta, 
Ga..  Chronicle:  "Do  you  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  relaxing  ite  demand  for  im- 
mediate, total  Integration  and  if  such  a 
trend  existe,  do  you  approve?" 

The  Vicx  PaxsmxNT.  The  question,  as  I 
understand  it,  uses  the  words  "inunediate, 
total  integration." 

First  of  all,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
admlnstration's  position  has  not  been,  Is  not 
now,  and  should  not  be  immediate  total 
integration. 

We  have'to  deal  with  the  facto  of  life  as 
they  are.  As  far  as  the  administration's 
position  is -concerned,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
sound  position.  It  is  one  which  avoids  both 
extremes,  the  extreme  on  the  one  hand 
which  says,  "We  shall  do  nothing."  which 
means  there  will  be  no  progress;  and  the 
extreme  on  the  other  hand  which  Indicates 
we  will  do  too  much,  and  which  might  re- 
sult in  losing  ground  rather  than  gaining  it. 
What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  take  what 
Is  a  firm  position  in  behalf  of  progress  in 
this  field,  recognizing  that  you  can't  change 
in  1  year,  2  years,  even  6  years,  customs,  prac- 
tices, that  have  developed  over  a  period  of 
almost  100  years.  And  I  think  that  as  long 
as  we  go  ahead  on  this  line,  this  offers  the 
best  hojM  for  eventual  solution  of  what,  to 
all  Americans,  Is  a  very  difficult  and  compli- 
cated problem. 

I  would  Jiut  like  to  add  one  personal  note 
with  regard  to  the  solution  of  this  problsm 
in  which  those  in  this  room  can  play  a  part. 
I  remember  one  of  my  professors  In  law 
school,  a  profeesor  in  eontracte,  made  a 
statement  to  this  effect,  the  very  first  day  of 
school: 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  rule  or  one 
principle  you  should  remember,  if  you  forget 
everything  elee  you  heard  in  this  course.  A 
contract  Is  only  ss  good  as  the  wUl  of  the 
parties  to  keep  It." 

We  could.  I  think,  draw  an  analogy  there 
and  say  that  a  law  is  only  ss  good  as  the  wiU 
of  the  people  to  obey  it.  But,  this  does  not 
mean  that  you  do  not  pass  a  law  tintll  an 
of   the   people  are   ready   to   obey   it. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  In  ensctlng 
legislation  In  a  field  like  this,  you  must  rec- 
ognise that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  public 
opinion  leaders  throvighout  the  country  to 
develop  within  the  society  the  support  for 
the  law,  which  Is  essential  if  the  law  is  to  be 
effective;  and  that  support  must  come  from 
the  hearts  of  the  i>eople.  And  it  must  come 
from  the  hearte  of  the  people  not  only  be- 
cause they  believe  that  to  obey  the  law  is 
right,  but  eventually  It  must  come  because 
they  also  believe  that  the  law  is  right. 

I  would  not  suggest  this  Is  easy,  as  Z  havt 
already  indicated,  and  having  as  Z  do  a  little 
southern     background    through    attending 


school  at  Duke  University  for  3  years.  But  Z 
do  know,  as  I  consider  this  problem,  that 
from  an  economic  standpoint  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  fall  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  problems  which  result  in  17 
million  citizens  in  this  country  not  having 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  skills  and  to 
make  the  ultimate  maximum  contribution 
that  they  can  and  should  to  our  economic 
development. 

I  do  know,  too,  that  from  a  moral  stand- 
point we  recognize  that  there  is  a  great 
caus  Involved  in  this  problem,  and  finally 
from  an  international  standpoint.  I  would 
add  this  last  point: 

My  wife  and  I  have  traveled.fas  I  have 
indicated,  through  many  countries  abrotMl. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  refers  to  "burying  us."  The 
war  that  he  refers  to,  or  claims  to  refer  to, 
has  already  begun  and  it  is  going  on  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  the  Near  East.  A  bilUon  people 
live  there.  They  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world. 
The  question  Is :  Which  way  will  they  go? 
Economic  policies  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
determine  which  way  they  go.  Our  diplo- 
matic policies  will  have  a  great  deal  of  im- 
pact on  this  question,  but  I  can  assure  you, 
that  as  much  as  anything  else  win  be  this 
major  factor: 

The  people  who  Uve  in  these  countries  are 
different  in  many  ways,  different  religions, 
different  clothing,  different  housing,  customs 
and  food.  But  they  are  alike  In  one  way — 
they  are  not  white. 

And,  having  traveled  abroad  and  having 
spoken  to  these  people  in  terms  of  the  tra- 
ditional beliefs  of  the  United  States  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  of  recognizing  the  indi- 
vidual dignity  of  a  man,  regardless  of  his 
background,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult for  a  representative  of  this  country  to 
talk  one  way  abroad,  and  then  to  explain  our 
practices  at  home. 

Now.  finally,  I  would  add  one  other 
thought:  I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  indicate  that  this  whole 
problem  of  prejudice,  call  It  what  you  will, 
depending  on  the  point  of  view.  Is  simply  a 
southern  problem.  It  Is  a  northern  problem 
as  well.  It  existe  in  our  great  cities  In  the 
North.  It  existe  In  the  South.  And  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  about  it.  But, 
I  am  convinced  of  this:  Considering  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  alone,  clearly 
apart  from  the  Intereste  of  ovir  Negro  citizens, 
the  best  Intereste  of  the  United  Stetes  wlU 
be  served  by  continuing  with  a  program 
which  produces  steady  progress  in  this  field. 
And  those  of  you  who  are  the  opinion 
makers  can  play  a  great  part  In  helping  this 
progress  to  become  a  reality.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  HsALT.  Is  there  a  queeUon  from  tha 
floor  on  this  subject? 

The  Vies  l>a«siD«WT.  Is  there  a  queeUon 
from  the  head  table  on  that,  I  was  going  to 
ask. 
Mr.  HsALT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Vice  Presldsnt.  "will  you  gits  us  your 
evaluation,  sir,  of  the  importance  of  the  so- 
called  missile  gap  in  the  United  Statee  over 
the  next  several  years  as  a  factor  In  the 
preeent  Soviet  buUylng  atutudet  Hae  it 
weakened  the  American  negoUating  posi- 
tion'" „,    w 

That  is  from  Bob  Basterbrook,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  Vici  PaxsmsNT.  I  would  say  that,  as 
far  as  the  missile  gap  is  concerned,  if  the 
Soviet  leaders  actually  believe  there  is  a  gap— 
a  military  gap  as  dUtlnguished  from  missile 
gap — thU  definitely  would  weaken  our  posi- 
tion vls-a-vU  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

I  would  say.  second,  however,  that  looking 
at  the  situation  at  preeent,  there  is  no  quee- 
tlon in  the  minds  of  our  military  leaders — as 
Senator  Johnson  himself  pointed  out  after 
recent  hearings  he  had  in  this  field— there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  today  have  military  strength 
which  Is  great  enough  to  meet  and  defeat  any 
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aggrtMor.  it  aggreuton  li  Uunchtd  Rgnlntt 
the  free  world. 

W«  b«lleve  w  haT*  Ui«  atrcngth.  I  think 
the  Soviet  leaderi  probably  believe  we  have  It 
also.  And  as  long  aa  wa  have  this  strength 
this  means  that  when  our  negotiators  go  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  and  when 
the  President  goes  to  a  summit  oonfereno^— 
If  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  develop* 
along  such  lines  that  a  summit  conference 
win  be  held — both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  free  world  can  deal  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

Th(  y  will  not  have  to  submit  to  mlsaUe 
blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  looking  to  the  immediate  future, 
what  the  mlsalle  gap  refers  to,  of  course,  la 
the  claim  that  S  years  from  now.  4  years 
from  now,  if  the  Intelligence  estimates  we 
have  on  the  Soviet  Union  are  accurate,  they 
may  have  more  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  than  we  have.  Our  answer  to  that 
la  that  8  or  4  years  from  now  while  there 
may  arise  a  situation  where  they  may  have 
more  intercontinental  balllatlo  mlaslles,  as 
for  example  they  now  have  more  submnrlnes 
than  we  have,  the  time  will  never  arrive 
when  our  overall  strength  will  not  be  suffl' 
clent  that  they  Qould  not  risk  an  attack  on 
us  without  bringing  upon  them  damage  that 
they  would  not  voluntarily  want  to  bring 
upon  themaelvei. 

And,  Z  would  aay  alao  In  answer  to  thla 
question  then  that  If  the  determination  of 
the  American  people,  aa  reflected  In  the  Oon* 
greaa  of  the  United  States  and  the  adminis- 
tration continues,  and  if  our  allies  continue 
to  take  the  strong  stand  that  they  do  with 
ua  on  thla  matter,  that  X  do  not  see  a  time 
oomlng  in  the  foraceeable  future  in  which 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  military  poal- 
tlon,  along  with  our  allies,  which  la  such 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  black- 
mall  MB. 

And  X  would  say  finally  that  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  this  country,  whether  they 
are  Democrat  or  Republican.  I  am  sure  will 
never  allow  that  situation  to  come  about. 
We  shall  do  what  la  neceaaary  to  malnUln 
the  strength  to  deter  aggression,  |  Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  HcALT.  Are  there  any  questlona  from 
the  floor  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Farrell,  of  the  Macon,  Oa.. 
Newt  acka  If  the  United  SUtea  believed  there 
was  a  serious  threat  of  communism  In  Cuba, 
would  we  do  anything  about  it.  and  if  ao, 
what? 

The  VWi  Paiaionrr.  I  would  aay  first  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  threat  of  oommunlsm  in 
Cuba,  and  throughout  the  Amerloan  Heml- 
aphere.  that  we  are  all  aware  that  all  of  the 
ooimtrlea  In  the  hemisphere  have  an  Interest 
In  seeing  that  that  threat  doea  not  become 
•0  great  that  the  Communlsta  are  able  to 
dominate  any  government  In  the  hemisphere. 
And  X  should  point  out,  too.  that  thla  la  tra- 
ditional In  the  American  Rapubllos.  tradi- 
tional ainoe  the  Ume  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Becauee  for  communism  to  come  to  any  one 
of  the  Amerloan  Republioa  la  the  very  foreign 
intervention  to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
referred.  This  is  the  reason  why  we,  in  our 
diaouaalona  with  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
trlea  and  with  the  peoples  of  other  countries 
in  this  hemisphere,  can  honeetly  say  that  we 
are  speaking  in  tlMlr  intereet  when  we  urge 
that  they  Join  with  ua  in  reaiating  any  Com- 
munist Infiltration  which  might  reeult  In 
control  of  a  goTtrnment. 

Now,  referring  to  Cuba,  X  visited  Cuba  8 
yettrs  ago.  I,  of  course,  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  on  a  vieit  ae  brief  aa  thoee  we 
muat  take,  to  tee  aa  many  people  In  all  walka 
of  life  ae  X  might  have  Uked,  but  X  saw  a  r—% 
number. 

I  would  say  first  ot  all  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Cuban  people,  based  not  only 
on  my  visit  but  also  on  my  study  of  Cuba 
and  Ita  problems,  are  not  susceptible  to  the 


kind  of  appeal  which  the  Communists  might 
make. 

Or,  putting  It  another  way,  they  might  be 
svisccptlble  to  what  the  Communists  might 
say  In  attempting  to  get  power,  but  the 
Cuban  people,  the  great  majority  of  them 
certainly  do  not  want  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Cuba. 

And,  X  would  say  that,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, that  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  hy- 
pothesls  suggested  In  this  question  would 
come  about,  and  the  reason  I  do  not  antici- 
pate it  is  that  the  Cuban  people  themselves 
will  not  tolerate  a  Communist  government  or 
a  Communist  takeover.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  HxALT.  Thank  you. 

Do  I  see  anyone  that  wants  to  ask  any- 
thing further  on  that? 

Mr.  H.  P.  Plckrell.  of  the  Albuquerque 
Journal:  "Assuming  there  la  a  summit  con- 
ference this  year,  do  you  expect  to  attend 
it   along   with  President  Elsenhower?" 

The  Vies  PaxsiDXNT.  I  have  noticed  con- 
jecture In  the  papers  with  regard  to  the 
poeslble  attendance  of  the  Vice  President  at 
a  summit  conference,  and  I  can  only  aay 
that  there  has  been  no  decision  with  regard 
to  any  attendance  by  the  Vice  President  at 
a  summit  conference. 

Mr.  Hbalt.  Hera  we  get  back  to  another 
tough  one:  "How  far  should  we  go  In  regu- 
lating big  business?  How  far  should  we  go 
in  regulating  labor  which  has  become  big 
biulnecs?" 

The  Vice  PaxsiDSNT.  X  could,  of  course, 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  In  answering  that 
question,  and  I  will  spend  a  little  because 
it  la  a  broad  question  and  X  think  since  It 
Is  the  first  question  on  economloe  we  have 
bad  tonight,  you  might  be  interested  in  my 
thinking  on  it. 

Business  la  big  In  the  United  BUtes.  and 
labor  la  big.  and  Oovernment  la  big,  And 
It  seems  to  m*  that  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  those  of  us  in  positions  of  re- 
aponaibility  la  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
aee  that  theae  great  power  oomplexee— 
whether  thsy  are  buslneee,  labor,  or  govern- 
ment—do not  work  against  the  Interests  of 
the  Individual— that  they  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  and  discouraging  the 
Inventiveneas,  the  individuality  which  haa 
been  the  reiison  for  America's  greatness  and 
lU  progress  In  the  past. 

We  now  come  to  how  you  do  it. 

We  have,  of  course  aa  you  know,  anU- 
trust  laws  to  deal  with  the  power  oomplexee 
In  buslneee.  To  a  certain  extent  they  can 
be  effective  and  in  other  areaa  they  are  not. 

Aa  f ar  aa  Ubor  ia  oonoerned.  the  Congrcaa 
U  preaenUy  debating  that  queetlon.  A  bill 
U  before  the  Senate,  the  Kennedy-Brvln 
bUl.  The  bill  haa  been  amended  in  oom- 
mlttee  oonalderably.  and  eubetantuily  im- 
proved. In  my  opinion,  however.  It  ia  a  bill 
which  ahould  be  further  amended  by  the 
Senate  Itaelf.  amended  particularly  in  this 
reepeot:  The  blU  aa  it  preeenUy  U  written 
deala  almost  exoluaively  with  the  internal 
operation  of  uniona — providing  for  union 
membera  ceruin  prlnoiplee  of  union  democ- 
racy and  providing  control  over  the  expen- 
dlturee  of  their  funds. 

What  U  needed  la  leglalation  amending 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  leglalation  amending 
it  which  will  oloae  two  nujor  loopholea. 
dealing  not  with  the  Inurnal  relatlonahlpe 
and  organlcatlona  oi  unions,  but  dealing 
with  the  relatlonahlp  of  unions  with  busi- 
ness and  the  general  public. 

And  I  reler  to  provisions  which  should 
outlaw  so-oalled  blaokmaU  and  organiia- 
tional  picketing  and  which  would  strengthen 
the  seoondary  boycott  and/  or  hot  cargo  pro- 
visions of  th4  Taft-Hartley  Act.    (Applauae.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  U  vitally  imporunt 
for  us  to  reoogniie  that  the  function  of 
government  U  to  aee  that  a  proper  balance 
ia  maintained  between  the  power  of  buat- 
neee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of 
labor,  on  the  other.  And  the  enactment  of 
the  administration  bill,  I  tbluk  U  the  leasl 


that  should  be  done  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress In  dealing  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  I  could  go  one  step  further. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dlscuaaion 
about  what  the  Oovernment  ought  to  do 
when  these  power  complexes  get  so  big  that 
the  decisions  they  make  may  affect  ad- 
versely the  public  Interest. 

We  hear,  for  example,  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion there  days  with  regard  to  the  wage 
price  negotiations  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  steel  Industry.  Tou  have  noted  the 
President's  comments  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  has  a  stake  in  how  these 
negotiations  come  out,  as  well  aa  the  parties 
at  the  contract  table. 

X  would  only  say  with  regard  to  these  ne- 
gotiations that  certainly  there  la  a  great 
public  interest  because  whatever  your  theory 
about  Inflation — whether  you  believe  that 
the  demand  pull  haa  been  the  primary  fac- 
tor In  the  inflation  for  the  past  28  yeara.  or 
the  coat  push  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
major  factor  In  the  last  a  years — whatever 
your  theory,  there  lan't  much  question  but 
that  when  we  have  had  periods  of  In- 
flation they  have  generally  been  aeoompanied 
by  periods  in  which  wage  Increaaea  have  ex- 
ceeded productivity  and  so  we  come  to  the 
key  question:  What  should  happen  in  ateel? 

What  we  have  said  up  to  this  time  ia  that 
the  public  Interest  will  suffer  if  there  la  a 
wage  Increase  In  iteel  which  la  inflationary- 
inflationary  either  by  forcing  up  the  price  of 
steel  or  inflationary,  assuming  the  price  of 
steel  remains  stable,  by  Its  effect  on  other 
wage  scales  and  thereby  forcing  up  the  price 
levels  in  other  commodities. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  question  which  X 
know  Immediately  will  be  on  your  minds. 
If  the  public  doee  have  an  Intereet,  IX  there 
should  not  be  a  wage-price  aettlement  In 
steel  which  Is  inflationary ,  what  is  the  Oov> 
ernoMht  going  to  do  about  itt 

There  have  been  some  very  weU-tnten- 
tloned  and  thoughtful  propoaals  as  to  wbat 
the  Oovernment  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  KvAtnrm  U  having  some  hearinga  in 
which  he  ia  attempting  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  this  problem. 

Others  have  auggeeted  that  before  any 
noajor  Industry,  like  steel,  ralaee  its  prtcea. 
the  Congreea  ahould  have  hearlnge.  and 
others  have  suggested  that  we  need  a  sys- 
tem in  theee  great,  major  industrtes  of  prtee 
controls.  faUlng  to  recognise  in  eome  In- 
stancee.  that  you  canno«  have  prloe  eositrola 
without  aleo  having  wage  oontrois. 

I  Will  say  this  with  regard  to  the  admlnis- 
traUon's  position  at  this  Ume.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  mlsUke  for  the  administration 
to  Interfere  in  the  steel  wage-prloe  negotia- 
tions because  if  we  do  Interfere,  we  aet  a 
precedent,  and  once  you  interfere  in  a  wage- 
prloe  negotiation  like  this,  then  In  all  fu- 
ture timee  one  party  or  the  other,  depend- 
ing upon  wliat  they  think  they  ean  get  out 
of  the  administration  in  power,  instead  of 
agreeing  to  setUe  at  the  bargaiiUng  table, 
wUl  push  the  eonfllct  upstairs.  This  would 
not  be  in  the  public  intereet. 

Bringing  thU  queetlon  to  a  eloee,  may  Z 
Just  say  that  certainly  all  ot  thoee  who  are 
partlclpaung  in  the  wage-prloe  nsfotiatlons 
in  steel  must  reeofnlie  that  If  a  wage  in- 
crease which  la  inflationary  doee  eome  about, 
thla  wlU  give  tremendous  impetue  to  the 
demand  that  either  the  Oongreea  or  the  ad - 
minutrauon,  or  both,  take  itrtmcw  stcpa. 

May  I  also  say  in  that  eonneetlon  the  rea- 
sons why  we  in  the  admintatrauen  believe 
that  we  should  avoid  Oovernment  interven- 
tion, avoid  Oovernment  oontrola  la,  one,  be- 
oause  we  realise  that  in  peacetime  It  would 
be  very  doubUul  if  they  would  work;  and 
two.  because  It  would  mean  that  we  would 
ba  suppreealng  the  Amerlean  eoonooay  at  a 
Ume  that  we  wanted  it  to  expand. 

X  think  a  quote  from  Tolstoi  la  very  ap- 
propriate en  this  polttl.   Zt  seems  to  ms  to 
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point  up  the  weaknees  of  the  position  of 
thoae  who  aay  Government  ahould  control 
the  economy  in  order  to  serve  the  people. 
As  I  recall  it.  It  goes  something  like  this: 
"I  sit  on  a  man's  back  choking  him  and 
making  him  carry  me,  and  yet  assure  myself 
and  othera  that  I  am  very  aorry  for  him 
and  wish  to  ease  his  lot  by  all  possible 
mean*— except  by  getting  off  hU  back." 

That  ia  exactly  the  poaltlon  the  Oovern- 
ment is  In  when  It  doee  too  much;  when  you 
have  Oovernment  controls  trying  to  help  the 
people  where  people  better  could  help  them- 
selves If  the  Oovernment  would  only  get  off 
their  bttck.     (Applauwe.) 

Mr.  Exalt.  Mr.  Vice  Prealdent.  I  think  yo<u 
have  been  most  gennrous  In  answering  our 
questions. 

Woxild  you  care  to  close  with  a  brief  cloa- 
Ing  sutement,  sir? 

The  VicK  PaxsiDENT.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Healy, 
that  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  be- 
caxue  I  was  submitted  to  a  great  deal  of 
southern  influence  tonight  I  Intended  to 
filibuster  aa  long  aa  I  did  on  the  last  ques- 
tion. But  I  anticipated  there  might  be 
eome  other  queatlona  on  economic  Iseues, 
and  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
baa  been  presented  to  comment  as  I  did. 

The  hour  U  late.  I  ean  assure  you,  aa  one 
who  has  made  appearances  In  many  ooun- 
trlea  around  the  world  as  a  repreeenutlve 
of  the  Prealdent  of  the  American  people.  It 
la  a  truly  great  honor  to  appear  before  one 
of  the  most  influenMal  audlencea  In  all  of 
the  free  world  today. 

X  would  Just  like  to  add  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  a  man  whoni  I  called  on  day  before 
yeeterday:  a  man  vho  haa  sometimes  ap- 
peared before  this  organlaatlon:  one  who 
has  been  criticised  by  some,  commended  by 
others,  and  written  about  by  everyone  in 
thU  organisation— the  Secretary  of  Bute. 

X  had  approxlnuttoly  an  hour'a  chat  with 
him  day  before  yMterday.  X  can  tell  you 
that  hU  apirit  U  magnificent,  and  his 
analysis  and  underi  tending  of  world  prob- 
lems is  Just  OS  sharj)  as  It  sver  was. 

It  happens,  as  you  know  from  my  public 
auumenu.  that  X  am  one  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
supporters  and  one  who  admires  him.  X 
know  too  that  In  this  audience,  whether 
you  have  criticised  or  agreed  with  him, 
everyone  respecu  him  aa  a  devoted,  dedi- 
cated man  who  has.  In  a  real  acnse.  spent 
hU  whole  life,  lived  for  thU  great  moment 
which,  because  of  physical  disability,  he  is 
unable  to  consumniate  at  thla  time. 

One  little  personul  note  I  think  might  be 
of  InUreat.  X  recall  i»eelng  the  Secretary  when 
he  returned  from  his  last  trip  to  Europe. 
X  think  history  will  record  that  that  trip 
not  only  was  one  of  the  most  succeesful 
negotiating  missions  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
In  history— because  bringing  together  the 
American  or  allied  positions  as  he  did  by  his 
conversations  with  Mr.  Macmlllan.  with  Mr. 
Adenauer,  and  with  Prealdent  de  Oaulle  was 
Indeed  a  superb  accomplishment — but  It  will 
also  be  recognised  Uiat  It  was  a  uuly  heroic 
performance  by  a  dedicated  American. 

I  can  tell  you  thut,  having  seen  him  when 
he  Immediately  re  urned.  I  asked  him.  be- 
cause I  had  known  he  had  been  III  when  he 
left,  how  It  had  been.  He  aald,  "Well,  X  found 
that  during  the  cc^urae  of  the  negotlatlona 
each  day  that  I  never  felt  a  bit  of  pain, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day."  he  said,  "then 
It  would  eome  down  on  me  like  a  great 
wave." 

And,  during  the  entire  course  of  that  trip, 
npprnxlmauiy  a  wttk,  the  Beoretary  of  State 
conducting  theee  terribly  ImporUnt  negotia- 
tions waa  not  ablu  to  keep  down  a  alngle 
meal. 

And  finally  one  little  note,  on  the  human 
side  of  a  great  maa.  That  day  It  happened 
that  wa  were  havl;ig  luncheon  in  the  State 
Department.  Z  had  the  usual  chicken  and 
creamed  peas  that  was  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment menu,  and  Ktr.  Dulles,  u  was  his  cui* 


torn,  had  a  little  sooop  of  cottage  cheeee  and 
some  fresh  fruit,  in  this  case  this  particular 
day  X  happened  to  note  that  the  fresh  fruit 
that  he  was  having  waa  fresh  figs  which  had 
been  fiown  in  from  California. 

Just  in  paaalng,  during  the  course  of  his 
discussing  with  me  the  situation,  not  only 
in  Europe  and  In  Asia  as  well.  I  mentioned 
that  my  wife.  Pat.  waa  very  fond  of  freah 
figs  but  they  were  rather  difficult  to  get  in 
Washington. 

I  went  back  to  my  ofBce,  came  home  that 
night,  and  at  6  o'clock  the  doorbell  rang. 
Mr.  Dulles'  chauffeur  was  at  the  door,  and  he 
brought  with  him  a  little  bcx,  a  box  in 
which  originally  there  were  12  figs.  Three 
had  been  removed,  and  a  handwritten  note 
to  my  wife  saying  that  he  had  heard  at  noon 
that  she  Uked  freah  figs  and  he  hoped  she 
enjoyed  these  from  California. 

I  repeat  thU  story,  not  because  It  affects 
what  win  happen  in  Berlin,  not  because  it 
will  have  any  bearing  on  editorials  that  may 
be  written  with  regard  to  the  administration 
or  on  other  great  issues,  but  I  repeat  It  be- 
cause I  wanted  you  to  ohare  with  me  the 
knowledge  that  this  man.  who  U  known 
primarily  for  his  dogged  determination,  for 
his  ability  to  work  harder  than  almost  any 
man  In  any  administration  could  be  ex- 
pected to  work,  also  has  a  very  sensitive  and 
a  very  thoughtful  human  side  which  thoee 
of  us  who  ware  close  to  him  were  privileged 
to  know. 

Thank  you.  and  good  night.     [Applauae.] 

(Whereupon,  at  10:48  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
press  conference  was  concluded.) 


Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
perhaps  the  smallest  staff  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  but  It  Is  composed  of  highly  com- 
petent people.  I  am  proud  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  sUff  and  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Their  loyalty  to  me  and  their 
dedication  to  public  service  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 


STAFF  AND  SALARIES 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  gave  to  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  a  list  of  the  names  of 
employees  in  the  ofnce  X  hold  together 
with  the  salaries  of  each.  This  infor- 
mation was  specifically  made  available 
to  representatives  of  other  newspapers, 
also,  at  the  same  time.  In  fact.  I  have 
regarded  the  payroll  of  a  public  office  as 
public  Information  throughout  my  pub- 
lic service. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  payroll  in  my  office 
has  not  been  published  by  any  news- 
paper. I  do  not  complain  about  this  as 
I  am  confident  that  more  Important  news 
has  been  available  for  printing.  Never- 
theless, I  desire  to  have  the  information 
to  appear  in  public  print  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  names  of  the 
employees  in  my  ofBce  and  their  salaries 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 

and  salaries  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Oroia 

annual 

William  O,  Allen,  adminUtratlve  •"'«T 

aaaiatant Il«.  800. 00 

Andrew     J.     Lynch.     aaaUtant 

clerk 14.  lea.oa 

Jack    W.    Robinson,    assistant 

clerk 10, 1X8. 78 

Blaabeth    V.   Peoplea,    aaslstant 

clerk T.  Ml  M 

Thelma    W.    Abbott,    asaUtant 

clerk........—— ————--—      01 7M.  98 

PhylUa     J.     HurwlU.     assUtant 

clerk............——.. 1>  0M-  ^ 

Garland  Draper,  assistant  clerk..  9, 884. 18 
Emma  B.  Pickett,  assistant  clerk.  0,  N4. 18 
MU'lam    W.    Pickett,    assistant 

clerk.. .............••..-— —      ()  884.  it 

OhrUtine      Oogglns,      assistant 

olerk... ■■..■■■■■-*••■■-■—— *     *)  e--*  ** 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  U.S. 
PATENT  CFTICK  SYMBOLIZES  REC- 
OGNITION OF  THE  CREATIVE 
MIND  IN  OUR  PROGRESS  AS  A 
NATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
April  is  the  anniversary  month  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office,  during  which  month 
we  give  recognition  to  the  first  patent 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
pay  indirect  tribute  to  the  inventiveness 
of  the  individual  and  inquiring  mind. 

On  April  10.  1790.  President  Wash- 
ington signed  the  first  law  of  the  new 
Federal  Government  relating  to  the  is- 
suance of  special  patents  for  the  Inven- 
tion of  "any  useful  art.  manufacture, 
engine,  machine  or  device,  or  any  im- 
provement thereon  not  before  known 
or  used."  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in 
history  there  was  legally  established  the 
principle  of  the  intrinsic,  though  limited, 
right  of  the  inventor  to  the  frulU  of 
his  own  creation. 

Although  the  Idea  of  the  patent  had 
flrst  been  proposed  by  Franols  Bacon 
in  1601— and  first  granted  in  England 
in  1624,  and  in  the  MasiachusetU  Bay 
Colony  in  1641— it  had  remained  a  royal 
prerogative,  or  in  the  New  World,  a  spe- 
cial prerogative  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures. This  practice  remained  In  effect 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  gave  the  Congress  the 
"power  to  pi-omote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  Inven- 
tors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  inventions." 

Thus  did  the  new  Republic  acknowl- 
edge the  Government's  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  promoting  the  public  welfare 
while  protecting  the  benefits  of  the 
individual.  And  in  thus  fostering  the 
Inventive  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  Federal  Government  laid  one  of 
the  essential  elements  in  the  foundation 
of  an  industrial  system  which  has  been 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  modem  age. 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who. 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  was  also 
the  first  administrator  of  the  Patent 
Office: 

The  issue  of  patents  for  new  discoveries 
has  given  a  spring  to  invention  beyond  my 
conception. 

It  is  fitting,  Mr,  President,  that  this 
act— which  has  been  copied  In  one  form 
or  another  by  most  of  the  free  industrial 
countries  of  the  world — would  be  borne 
In  that  Nation  which  has  most  empha- 
sised the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. For  creativity— whether  In  the 
fine  aru.  the  practical  arU,  or  in 
pure  science— is  a  product  of  the  free. 
Inquiring,  and  creative  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual man  and  woman.  This  remains 
so  today,  Mr,  President,  even  when  the 
Inventor  has  now  been  brought  from  the 
shed  and  corner  garage  into  the  highly 
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organised  laboratories  of  the  great  uni- 
versities and  industrial  corporations. 

I>V)r  the  group  does  not  create— only 
the  individual  creates.  The  group  has 
seldom  written  a  poem,  composed  a  ssma- 
phony,  or  constructed  an  idea.  The 
group  may  analyze — It  may  criticize — 
it  may  develop  an  idea — but  it  does 
not  create  it.  This  retains  the  lonely 
process  of  the  individual  and  searching 
intellect  of  man. 

For  160  years.  Mr.  President,  the  proc- 
ess of  Individual  creativity  has  been  pro- 
tected and  fostered  under  the  patent 
legislation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  statute  remains  symbolic  of  the 
continuing  regard  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety for  the  fruits  of  personal  effort. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  196&— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (8.  1555)  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to 
prevent  abuses  In  the  administration  of 
trusteeships  by  labor  organizations,  to 
provide  standards  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  ofRcers  of  labor  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Morss),  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  pro[>osed  by  them. 
Jolnt^.  to  Senate  bill  1555.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Bir.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555.  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  1555.  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555.  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATESl  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  1555.  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  O'CLOCK 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pju.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  prevloijsly 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Ftlday.  April 
24, 1959,  at  10  O'clock  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  23, 1959: 

U.S.    AOVISOKT    OOMMimOH    (Hf    IWVOailATIOM 

The  foUowlng-named  peraon«  to  be  mem- 
ben  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commlmlon  on 
Information  (or  terms  expiring  Jan\uu7  27, 
lOea,  and  until  their  succeaor*  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified : 

LewU  W.  Douglas,  of  ArlBona.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Mark  A.  May.  of  Connecticut.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

U.S.  DUTEICT  JxnxiK 
WllUam  T.  Swelgert.  of  California,  to   be 
n.8.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California,  vice  Edward  P.  Murphy,  de- 
ceased. 

U.S.  Attosnets 

Charles  D.  Read.  Jr..  of  Qeorgta,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  jreara.  vice  Jamea  W.  Dor- 
sey,  resigned. 

Russell  K.  Ake,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.a.  attorney 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Sumner  Canary,  resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiLKSDAY,  April  %\  ia')9 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIQNA'nON  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

AraiL  as.  1950. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Sam  Ratsubk. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativet. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Holland,  Jr.,  B.D., 
Th.  M..  PaJstor,  Fountain  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Washington.  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

God's  word  stated  in  I  Samuel  16:7: 
The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  for  man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance  but 
the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart. 

Holy  and  Illimitable  God  we  rejoice 
that  the  heart  of  man  instead  of  the 
outward  appearance  is  read  by  Thee. 

As  we  go  about  our  diurnal  duties, 
may  we  discipline  ourselves  by  remem- 
bering that  Thou  dost  perceive  what  we 
are  thinking.  May  we  control  our 
thinking  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  be 
glad  when  we  remember  that  Thou  art 
observing  our  thoughts  as  If  they  were 
reflected  oa  a  giant  screen. 

This  exi^ession  of  gratitude  and  sup- 
plication «'e  make  to  Thee  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
M(»iday.  April  20.  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hotise  to  the  bill  (8.  D 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Machttson. 
Mr.  MoNROifZY,  Mr.  SicATHnts.  Mr. 
ScHOXPPKL.  and  Mr.  Cottok  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  prlvllefed 
resolution  (H.  Res.  248,  Rept.  No.  289). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  iUelf  Into  the  Oommltte* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5ei0)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1837,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  so  as  to  provide  increases  In  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  IntersUU  and  ^xslgn  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  ahall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  smrndments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIA-nON  BILl.  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1900 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night on  Tuesday  next  to  file  a  report  on 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
biU  for  the  fiscal  year  1960;  and  that  It 
be  in  order  to  consider  it  in  the  House  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman  will 
divide  the  prc^XKltion,  I  shall  not  object. 
But  I  must  object  to  taking  it  up  next 
Thursday,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
is  ample  time  from  Tuesday  to  Thiu-sday 
for  Members  of  the  House  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  a  bill  involving  at  much 
as  that  appropriation  bill.  Moreover, 
that  procedure  is  not  in  conformance 
with  the  3-day  rule. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  would  be  re- 
ported on  Tuesday,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
call  it  up  on  Thursday.  I  amy  that  Is  not 
enough  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
copies  of  bill  will  be  available  imtil 
Tuesday. 
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Mr.  FOOARTY.  The  hearings  have 
been  printed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  hearings  on  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  are  all  printed.  The  com- 
mittee report  will  be  printed  Tuesday 
morning.  The  bUl  will  be  available  on 
Tuesday  morning  when  it  is  considered 
in  the  full  committee.  That  gives  2  days 
after  the  bill  has  been  printed  for  the  bill 
to  be  considered  by  every  Member  of  the 
House.  The  hearings  are  now  available 
to  any  Member  who  wishes  to  look  over 

them. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  restate  my  position:  I 
am  not  opposed  to  reporting  the  bill,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  taking  it  up  in  that  short 
space  of  time,  on  Thursday  of  next  week. 
Therefore.  I  object.  Let  the  genUeman 
come  in  with  a  request  to  report  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  objects. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  ,   ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  wwider  If  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  could  inform  us  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  respond  \o  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mcoiday  is  District  Day.  There  is  no 
legislative  business  for  that  day. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  consider 
H.R.  5810.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  That  bill  is  pro- 
gramed for  general  debate  on  Tuesday 
and  for  consideration  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  Wednesday. 

For  Thursday  and  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  consider  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priaUon  biU  for  1960. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  Conference  reports,  of 
course,  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTOMATION 
Mr.    DENTON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  select  conunittee  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  effects  of  automation  on  employ- 
ment, employment  opportunities,  and  the 
composition  of  the  labor  force. 

For  over  15  years  scientists  have  been 
bringing  forth  hundreds  of  new  Inven- 
tions in  the  field  of  electronics.  The 
most  common  term  used  to  describe  this 
new  technology  of  electronic  controls 
and  electronic  computers  is  automation. 
Some  people  designate  automation  as 
introducing  the  second  industrial  revo- 
lution. The  first  industrial  revolution 
.substituted  steampowered  machines  for 
animal  and  human  musclepower;  It 
turned  the  handtool  worker  Into  a  ma- 
chine tender.  Automation  tends  to  use 
electronic  devices  to  replace  human  reg- 
ulation and  control  of  machines:  it 
tends  to  change  the  machine  lender  Into 
a  supervisor  of  an  automatically  con- 
trolled operaUng  system. 

Unquestionably,  automation  can  bring 
great  improvements  to  our  economy;  if 
handled  right,  the  potential  benefits  of 
automation  aie  unlimited.  Automation 
can  and  should  make  possible  the  4-day 
workweek,  longer  vacations  for  workers, 
earlier  retirement,  and  an  Increase  in 
our  standard  of  living.  Automation  can 
free  workers  from  routine,  repetitious 
tasks  which  the  machines  can  be  taught 
to  do  and  give  workers  who  perform  those 
tasks  the  opportunity  ta  develop  higher 
skills. 

Automation  is  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. Automation  will  increase  produc- 
tivity considerably,  but  Increased  man- 
hour  output  without  increased  total  pro- 
duction and  growing  consumer  markets 
is  a  formula  for  depression.  WiUiout 
customera  for  the  mounting  output  made 
possible  by  rising  productivity,  unem- 
ployment is  inevitable.  Machines  cer- 
tainly do  not  buy  machines:  without 
workers  buying  the  products  of  industry, 
production  is  useless. 

Let  us  study  for  a  moment  the  impact 
of  the  first  industrial  revolution  on  Great 
Britain.  In  the  wake  of  this  great 
change,  slums,  child  labor,  ill  health, 
ignorance,  and  human  misery  were  the 
unfortunate  results.  There  was  lacking 
a  responsible  social  policy  for  transform- 
ing the  benefits  of  new  machinery  into 
economic  abundance  and  new  leisure  for 
the  workers;  a  few  thousand  people  be- 
came very  rich,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  became  very  poor. 

Since  the  time  of  James  Watt  our  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  our  industry,  has  learned 
new  social  techniques  for  handling  these 
great  adjustments.  We  have  learned  to 
adjust  to  the  first  industi'ial  revolution, 
but  not  to  the  second.  It  would  be  tragic 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  indus- 
try to  wait  until  conditions  approximate 
those  present  during  the  first  industrial 
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revolution  before  attempting  remedial 
meacures:  by  then  it  might  be  too  late. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  part  of  the 
1955  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic SUbllization  of  the  congressional 
Joint  Conunittee  on  the  Econonxic  Re- 
port: 

It  is  clearly  wrong  to  dismiss  automation 
as  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  mech- 
anisation. We  are  clearly  on  the  threshold 
of  an  industrial  8«e.  the  slgnmcance  of 
which  we  cannot  pre<llct  and  with  potentlal- 
iUes  which  we  cannot  fully  appreciate. 

Whenever  one  has  l>een  in  a  position  to 
have  w^itnessed  firsthand  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  the  skilled  and  older  worker  In 
any  line  of  endeavor — industrial  or  profes- 
sional— suddenly  wrenched  from  the  Job  by 
the  insullatlon  of  a  new  machine,  or  new 
technology,  one  can  scarcely  be  unmindful 
of  the  inequities  which  can  come  about 
where  management  and  public  policy  have 
not  given  recognition  to  needs  for  retraining, 
relocation,  severance  pay.  and  other  pro- 
grams which  tend  to  soften  the  transition. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  specific 
examples  of  the  effects  of  automation  on 
employment. 

Two  men  in  a  Chicago  radio  plant  as- 
semble 1.000  radios  a  day  using  auto- 
mation; the  same  Job  once  took  200 
workers.  A  skeleton  sUff  of  technlclana 
now  rims  an  entire  $40  million  oil  re- 
finery by  remote  control  from  a  panel  of 
instruments— an  operation  which  with- 
out machines,  would  requii^  Uiousanda 
of  workers.  In  some  food  plants,  the 
entire  caiming  process,  including  the 
manufacture  of  catu  and  shipping  car- 
tons, is  completely  automatic,  un- 
touched by  human  hands. 

These  examples  of  the  applications  of 
automation  are  not  isolated  ones.  They 
reflect  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  uses 
of  automation.  The  new  technology  is 
applicable  in  at  least  part  of  most  in- 
dustries and  commercial  operations.  Au- 
tomation is  making  great  Inroads  in  the 
railroad  industry,  in  wliich  the  use  of 
robot  tracklaying  equipment,  automatic 
signaling  and  commvmlcations  systems 
and  devices  for  automatic  handling  and 
dispatching  of  freight  cai-s  is  widespread. 

The  current  recession  tias  brought  the 
entire  problem  Into  clearer  focus.  Econo- 
mists say  that  the  slump  is  almost  over — 
production  is  spurting  ahead.  Then 
why  all  the  unemployment?  Why  the 
lag  in  jobs  catching  up  with  revitalized 
production?  Part  of  the  answer,  at  least, 
lies  in  automation.  The  lifting  of  th2 
1957-58  recession  had  disclosed  many 
vanished  jobs,  some  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared forever.  Despite  a  steadily 
growing  labor  force,  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year — automa- 
tion-equipped factories,  faims.  mines, 
railroads,  and  business  offices  manage  to 
keep  the  economy  humming  with  fewer 
and  fewer  workers.  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  says  that  industi-y  is  now 
producing  more  goods  with  a  million 
fewer  workers  than  in  1942.  U.S.  produc- 
tion, he  says,  has  recovered  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  lost  in  the  slump,  but 
only  one-fourth  of  the  recession-idled 
workers  have  gotten  their  Jobs  back. 

The  business  magazine  U.S.  News  ti 
World    Report    made    a    suney    which 
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shows  that  almost  all  of  the  present  un- 
employed would  now  be  at  work  if  em- 
ployment had  gone  up  as  rapidly  as  pro- 
duction. It  reveals  that  only  1.6  million 
r  lore  people  are  at  work  now  than  at  the 
vorst  of  the  recession,  in  April  1958. 
ihat  is  a  rise  of  only  2.5  percent.  Had 
mployment  expanded  at  an  equal  rate, 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of 
almost  5.6  million  jobs  instead  of  1.6  mil- 
1  on.  So  the  study  found  that  the  coun- 
try suffered  a  net  loss  of  nearly  4  mil- 
lion jobs  relative  to  the  sizable  potential 
increase.  The  study  shows  that  most  of 
the  missing  jobs  were  accounted  for  by 
gains  in  productivity— in  output  per 
man-hour.  Impoved  machinery,  auto- 
mation, more  skilled  workers,  all  com- 
bined to  give  more  production  with  fewer 
employees.  The  rise  in  productivity  was 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  3  million  of 
these  4  million  jobs. 

At  this  time,  steel  production  is  likely 
to  reach  90  percent,  or  more  of  capacity; 
this  will  equal  production  in  early  1957; 
but  there  is  no  prospect  that  employment 
in  the  industry  will  go  to  what  it  was  2 
years  ago.  A  recent  study  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  points  up  that  employ- 
ment gains  most  certainly  have  not  kept 
pace  with  output  gains  in  the  current 
recovery.  Newer  and  more  modem  fa- 
cilities for  production  and  utilization  of 
new  techniques  permitting  greater  out- 
put with  less  ijeople  were  cited  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  as  rea- 
sons for  the  employment  decline. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  all — industry, 
labor,  and  Government,  that  there  are 
some  basic  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing economy. 

Will  automation  be  good  for  America, 
or  harmful?  Will  it  create  jobs  or  kill 
them?  Will  automation  promote  mo- 
nopoly or  aid  small  business?  Will  it 
contribute  to  a  rising  standard  of  living 
and  full  employment,  or  have  the  effect 
of  benefiting  only  certain  segments  of 
the  population?  Will  the  transition  to 
the  widespread  use  of  automation  be  ac- 
companied by  mass  unemployment  and 
social  dislocation? 

Finding  the  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  will  not  be  an  easy  process,  and 
certainly  will  not  be  an  automatic  one. 
We  must  find  these  answers  if  we  are  to 
adjust  to  the  new  technology.  We  must 
not  overlook  or  minimize  the  problems 
which  will  inevitably  arise — problems  for 
individual  workers  and  companies,  prob- 
lems for  entire  communities  and  regions, 
problems  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Certainly  these  new  developments  in 
automation  should  limit  and  ease  the 
burdens  of  mankind  and  benefit  all  peo- 
ple, but  they  present,  I  believe,  a  serious 
problem.  I  feel  that  a  select  committee 
such  as  is  outlined  in  this  bill  will  be  able 
to  find  the  answers  to  these  vital  ques- 
tions and  suggest  needed  legislation. 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  will  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Highway  Act  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising on  Federal  highways. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  need  for 
regulation  of  the  outdoor  advertising 
business.  I  do  not  concur  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  law  that  should  or  would 
prohibit  it. 

I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that  the 
general  public  does  not  share  the  violent 
anti-outdoor  advertising  feeling  shown 
at  hearings  by  extremist  opponents.  I 
militantly  opi)Ose  the  zealous  theorists 
who  are  trying  to  restrict  them  out  of 
business  through  the  gimmick  of  the 
one-half  of  1  percent  bonus  deal  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1958.  There  is  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  bonus  deal  offered  in  this 
Highway  Act  is  worth  the  grief.  It 
promises  not  much  in  the  way  of  extra 
roadbuilding  money,  only  troubles 
galore  for  any  State  which  ventures  to 
adopt  it.  Many  States  are  disillusioned 
with  the  bonus  deal  by  its  complexity 
and  the  fact  that  the  bonus  may  be 
eaten  up  by  the  cost  of  compliance. 

Outdoor  advertising  is  a  legitimate, 
standardized  business.  It  should  be 
sensibly  regulated — not  confiscated  or 
abolished.  It  has  recognized  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  welfare  and  is  con- 
tinuously giving  of  its  facilities,  time, 
and  talents  to  promote  causes  which  aid 
others. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  over 
$1  million  were  spent  for  electricity  to 
light  outdoor  signs.  Over  $3.5  million 
were  paid  to  taxpaying  property  owners, 
for  the  rental  of  their  land.  Twelve 
and  one-quarter  million  dollars  went 
into  payrolls  last  year.  In  these  days 
of  serious  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, we  cannot  afford  to  abolish 
the  thousands  of  jobs  directly  or  in- 
directly Involved  in  this  business. 

Outdoor  advertisers  believe  in  sound 
planning  and  zoning  consistent  with 
existing  land  use  and  with  the  character 
of  the  surroundings  and  it  expects  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  reponsible 
community  business. 

Many  unsubstantiated  charges  have 
been  leveled  against  this  business  such  as 
traffic  safety,  despoilers  of  scenery,  eye- 
sores, and  so  forth,  but  most  of  them  do 
not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 

This  business  does  not  ask  for  sc>ecial 
treatment.  It  does  not  ask  to  build  its 
displays  in  nonbusiness  areas.  They  do 
object,  and  rightly  so,  to  being  discrimi- 
nated against  as  the  only  bu.siness  to  be 
banned  from  private  lands  adjacent  to 
streets  and  highways. 

The  standardized  outdoor  advertising 
business  has  voluntarily  shown  reponsi- 
bllity  and  concern  for  the  beauty  of  our 
highways,  and  they  are  the  ones  to  be 
penalized  in  the  legislative  attack  on 
highway  advertising. 

The  proposed  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  an  agency 
created  to  help  business,  are  an  all-out 
attempt  to  cripple  an  important  medium 
of  advertising.    I  want  to  warn  that  all 


branches  of  advertising  are  in  the  same 
boat  if  the  Federal  Government  decides 
to  move  further  Into  the  anti-advertising 
field. 

Advertising  is  a  strong,  economic  fac- 
tor in  the  building  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
the  reason  for  our  lead  in  mass  produc- 
tion and  distribution  which  have  brought 
about  our  high  standard  of  living.  It 
helps  create  mass  markets  for  the  goods 
which  make  our  Nation  prosperous  and 
furnishes,  free  of  charge,  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  advertising  space  to  worth- 
while causes,  locally  and  nationally.  It 
pays  real  and  property  taxes,  the  same  as 
any  other  business. 

I  do  not  concur  with  the  suggestion  of 
Information  sites  as  a  practical  solution 
for  the  elimination  of  advertising  for  in 
many  States  the  initial  cost  of  these  in- 
formation sites  will  be  more  than  the 
bonus  received. 

The  present  ambiguities  and  unwork- 
able provisions  of  the  present  law  have 
brought  about  a  skeptical  attitude  by 
many  States  toward  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral standards. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  overturn- 
ing of  outdoor  advertising  prohibitions 
and  regulations  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  called  for  In  this  legisla- 
tion, and  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  to  foster  a  sensible. 
well  considered,  regulatory  rather  than 
confiscatory  code  of  rules  for  the  stand- 
ardized outdoor  advertising  industry. 


RESIGNATION    OF    SECRETARY    OP 
STATE  JOHN  POSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans everywhere  have  joined  President 
Eisenhower  in  expressing  regret  on  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles  because  of  Illness. 

Men  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
recognize  Mr.  Dulles'  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  share  this 
sense  of  loss.  While  it  is  left  to  the 
historians  of  the  future  to  take  the  meas- 
ure of  his  rtolicies.  Mr.  Dulles  has  already 
earned  the  respect  of  free  people  for  the 
personal  qualities  which  characterized 
his  hard-driving  and  sincere  service  to 
the  common  welfare. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  remarks  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  on  April  15.  1959: 

UNrrxD  Statks — Resignation  or  John  Foster 
Dulles  as  Secretakt  or  State 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  a.  Dlefenbaker  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  "Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  heard  the  announcement  this 
morning  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  due  to  the  state  of 
health  of  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  hla  resig- 
nation has  been  necessitated  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
While  I  realize  that  this  is  not  an  occasion 
to  give  an  evaluation  of  his  services  to  the 
free  world.  It  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  6  years  or  more  that  Mr.  Dulle.1  has 
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been  In  the  porltlon  of  Secretary  of  .State  he 


haa  given  direction  to  the' forelprn  policy  of 
his  country  with  dedicated  purpose,  with 
superb  ootuage  and  with  unchallengeable 
integrity,  and  that  bis  views  and  jud^menu 
have  left  their  Imprint  on  the  history  of 
these  postwar  years  and  the  history  of  all 
peoples  of  the  world  who  believe  In  freedom 
and  Its  maintenance. 

"Canadians  will  honor  him  for  the  under- 
standing and  sympathy  he  has  shown  at  all 
times  In  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
arise  from  time  to  time  between  our  country 
and  the  United  States.  I  believe  I  ezpree^s 
the  sentiments  of  Canadians  as  a  whole 
when  I  Bay  that  we  hbpe  Mr.  Dulles  will  con- 
tinue to  be  asBoclated  In  some  leas  onerous 
way  with  the  formulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  fact  that' one  and  probably  two 
major  conferences  wUl  take  place  In  the 
months  ahead,  at  wh;ch  mankind  hopes  new 
milestones  will  be  aclUeved  to  the  peace  and 
freedom  to  which  Mr.  Dulles  gave  so  un- 
stlntlngly  of  his  outstanding  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart." 

Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson  (Leader  oT  the  Opposi- 
tion) :  "Mr  Si>eaker.  la  common  1  think  with 
other  Members  of  th«-  House  of  Conamoos  I 
learned  with  very  great  regret  this  morning 
that  reasons  of  health  had  compelled  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Dulles  as  SecreUry  of 
SUte  of  the  United  States.  His  work  In 
building  up  the  forces  of  coUecUve  resistance 
in  free  democracies  Kgalnst  aggression  has 
been  of  Immense  raiue.  He  never  spared 
himself  In  that  work,  which  he  carried  on 
with  energy  and  determination  which  at 
times  seemed  almost  superhuman  and  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
breakdown  In  his  health  which  has  now  led 
to  hU  resignation.  IT  any  m*n  was  ever  a 
casualty  In  battle  foi-  the  things  in  which 
he  believed.  Mr.  DulUs  Is  that  msm. 

"When  I  worked  with  him.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
did  not  always  ftnd  myself  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  all  his  plar^  or  policies,  but  I  was 
always  In  agreement  with  his  objectives.  I 
deeply  respected  his  devotion  to  his  Ideals 
and  I  admired  his  Indomluble  courage,  the 
almost  religious  zeal  which  he  displayed  in 
pursuit  of  he  purpos«-«  in  which  he  believed. 
In  Mr.  Dulles'  resignation  the  United  States 
has  lost  a  towering  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  has  lost  a 
great  champion." 

Mr.  Haaen  Argue  (Asalnlbola) :  "We  In  the 
C.CJ".  regret  very  much  thU  further  Indica- 
tion of  the  continued  deterioration  in  the 
health  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Our  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  his  poUcles  has  been  made 
known  from  time  to  Ume.  We  think  it  Is 
better  at  this  time  to  make  no  detailed  or 
particular  comment,  but  merely  say  that 
history  itaelf  will  Judge  John  Foater  Dulles 
and  his  policies.  Viv  recognize  his  strong 
character  and  the  great  fight  he  Is  waging 
against  this  dreadful  disease.  We  regret 
very  much  that  his  health  has  made  It  im- 
possible for  him  to  ccmtlnue  the  active  life 
that  has  been  his  for  so  many  years." 


PHOHIBITINO  NEI>OnSM  IN  ACTIVI- 
TIES FINANCED  OR  AIDED  BY  PUB- 
LIC FUNDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Nation.  It  has  been 
traditional  that  members  of  a  family 
worked  together,  helped  each  other  out. 
Sons  joined  their  fathers,  and  brother 
worked  with  brother  and  sister  to  build 
the  family  business.    Thousands  of  Arms. 


with  names  like  "Smith  Brothers"  and 
'Brown  It  Sons."  are  scattered  across  our 
country. 

A  national  women's  magazine  features 
togetherness  for  families.  During  the 
session  of  Montana's  Legislative  Assem- 
bly this  year,  there  was  special  legisla- 
tion for  the  small  comer  grocery  stores, 
the  so-called  Mom  and  Pop  stores. 

Recognizing  the  public  interest  In 
strengthening  the  American  family.  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  have  ex- 
tended favored  treatment  to  these  small 
family  businesses  in  many  ways. 

The  tradition  that  a  family  takes  care 
of  its  own  also  has  grown  with  our  corpo- 
rations. A  survey  by  Fortune  magazine 
of  the  top  executives  of  175  of  Americas 
largest  coi-porations  in  1957  revealed  that 
55  percent  had  relatives  in  management 
jobs  in  the  same  company. 

Of  23,000  companies  surveyed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Management  in 
1955,  only  28  had  stated  policies  against 
the  employment  of  relatives.  Another 
study  of  8,000  executives  disclosed  that 
two  out  of  every  five  men  whose  fathers 
were  key  executives — and  three  of  every 
five  whose  fathers  owned  large  busi- 
nesses— held  jobs  in  their  fathers'  com- 
panies. 

Like  their  counterparts  outside  Gor- 
emment,  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  administration  have  employed 
relatives.  One  reporter  theorized  re- 
cently that  about  one-fifth  of  the  law- 
makers put  relatives  on  their  congres- 
sional payrolls. 

This  statement  was  followed  by  a 
mounting  wave  of  criticism  of  nepotism, 
defined  as  favoritism  shown  relatives.  It 
has  been  directed  principally  at  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  although  some  casual 
mention  has  been  made  of  nepotism  in 
the  administration.  I  personally  know 
some  of  these  relatives  who  work  for 
Members  of  Congress  as  extremely  com- 
petent and  devoted  employees.  The  only 
justification  for  criticizing  their  appoint- 
ment is  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  re- 
lated to  their  bosses. 

So  the  published  criticism  of  nepo- 
tism is  aimed  at  that  Involving  public 
funds.  Nepotism  Involving  private  funds 
apparently  is  acceptable. 

Montana's  legislative  assembly  moved 
against  nepotism  more  than  20  years  ago. 
It  said  that,  without  regard  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  employees  of  a  pubUc 
office,  no  State  funds  shall  be  used  to 
employ  clo.se  relatives  of  the  head  of  any 
department  or  member  of  any  board, 
bureau,  or  commission. 

The  criticism  now  is  that  Federal  f  imds 
are  being  used  to  favor  relatives.  So  I 
have  used  this  Montana  statute  as  a 
model  for  a  biU.  Because  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  much 
wider  than  those  of  my  State,  I  have 
included,  not  only  all  three  branches  of 
Govenunent.  and  the  independent  agen- 
cies, but  also  federally  aided  business. 
The  latter  would  include  any  individual 
or  firm  with  an  interest  In  a  Government 
contract,  or  which  directly  or  indirectly 
receives  funds  from  the  United  States, 
or  which  is  directly  or  Indirectly  subsi- 
dized In  Its  operations  by  the  United 
States. 

As  Introduced,  the  bill  purposely  leaves 
certain  question.s  un.solved. 


It  may  be  that  the  bill  fs  too  restrictive. 
It  may  be  that  we  should  exclude  the 
armed  services — becau.«ie  I.  for  one,  have 
no  desire  to  deny  the  President  the  serv- 
ices of  his  son  as  an  aide. 

It  may  be  that  it  Is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  a  newspaper,  or  a  magazine, 
which  receives  a  Federal  subsidy  by  using 
second-class  mailing  privileges,  to  have 
five  or  six  oflBcers  and  directors  who  are 
members  of  the  -same  family. 

It  may  be  that  It  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  son  of  a  corporate  farmer 
to  be  in  business  with  his  father  while 
at  the  same  time  attending  college  on  a 
federally  aided  fellowship.  It  may  be 
that  there  should  still  be  a  "Mom  and 
Pop"  store  after  Pop  starts  drawing  rail- 
road retirement. 

It  may  be  that  a  corporaticMi  may  have 
a  Government  contract,  or  a  rapid  tax 
writeoff  and  taxpayer -financed  nepo- 
tism, too. 

But  this  area  should  be  Investigated 
and  clearly  defined.  For  It  may  well  be 
that  there  are  times  and  places  where 
public  funds  should  go  to  more  tlian  one 
member  of  the  same  family;  just  as  there 
are  times  and  places  where  the  public 
f  imds  should  not. 


LIFE     MAGAZINE     MISINTERPRETS 
THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  E)olnt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  20.  1959,  issue  of  Life  magazine 
contains  an  editorial  which  opens  with 
the  question: 

If  a  man  came  up  to  you  and  asked  you 
for  a  lot  of  money  so  he  could  raise  the 
price  of  your  food  and  of  the  shirt  on  your 
t>ack,  would  you  hand  it  over — or  sock  him? 

The  editor  then  answers  this  heavily 
loaded  question,  with  an  even  more  heav- 
ily loaded  answer,  as  follows: 

The  answer  Is,  you  are  handing  It  over, 
biUions  upon  billions,  and  It  Is  being  used 
to  raise  the  price  of  your  food  and  cloth- 
ing. We're  talking  about  the  subsidies  be- 
ing paid  to  fanners  for  crops  that  aren't 
needed,  to  raise  new  surpluses  to  pile  on 
top  of  staggering  existent  surpluses. 

The  ediorial  concludes  with  this  bit  of 
advice  to  the  taxpayer : 

So  start  squawking  loud  and  long  enough 
to  put  an  end.  for  good  and  aU.  to  this  In- 
credible farm  scandal  that  Is  getting  worse 
every  year. 

Before  c»mmenting  on  the  analysis  of 
the  farm  program  by  the  Life  editor. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  at- 
tack on  Federal  subsidies  wa«  printed  in 
a  magazine  that  receives  each  month 
one  of  the  juciest  of  all  Federal  sub- 
sidies. 

Each  year  American  taxpayers  dig  up 
nearly  $10  million  to  pay  what  the  Post 
Office  Department  loses  in  second  class 
mailing  privileges  for  Life  magazine. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  provides  Infor- 
mation showing  that  in  1956,  for  exam- 
ple, it  cost  the  Post  Office  $16,979,000  to 
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deliver  Life  magazine  to  its  readers,  but 
the  Post  Office  collected  only  $7,485,000 
in  postage  from  Life  for  a  net  loss  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $9,494,000. 

Now  it  may  be  that  magazines  and 
other  publications  are  of  sufficient  value 
to  the  well-being  of  the  American  people 
that  a  Federal  subsidy  of  this  kind 
could  be  Justified.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  that  issue  here. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  that 
this  editor  who  is  so  ready  to  throw 
stones  at  the  payments  going  to  farmers 
should  take  an  appreciative  look  once 
in  a  while  at  the  good  things  Uncle  Sam 
is  doing  for  him  and  his  fine  magazine. 

May  I  suggest  the  old  adage:  "People 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones." 

But  let  me  take  a  look  at  Life's  con- 
tention that  payments  to  farmers  have 
raised  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 

If  the  editor  wishes  to  establish  the 
point  that  Secretary  Benson  has  admin- 
istered his  department  in  a  costly  man- 
ner, there  is  little  room  for  argument. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  luider 
Mr.  Benson,  has  multiplied  the  costs 
of  the  farm  programs  to  an  alarming 
degree.  During  the  first  5  years  of 
his  administration  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
statistics  show  that  Secretary  Benson 
has  lost  four  times  as  much  on  the  price- 
support  program  as  was  lost  in  the  pre- 
vious 20  years  of  price-support  opera- 
tions. The  Secretary  has,  for  example, 
doubled  the  storage  rate  per  bushel  paid 
to  those  who  store  Goveriunent  com- 
modities. 

It  is  no  secret  that  profits  of  proces- 
sors have  increased  substantially 
through  the  combination  of  lower  prices 
to  farmers  and  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  to  charge,  as  Life  magazine  has, 
that  payments  to  farmers  are  responsible 
for  high  food  and  clothing  prices  is 
grossly  imfair  and  untruthful.  Never 
before  in  history  have  the  American  peo- 
ple been  able  to  feed  themselves  on  so 
small  a  share  of  their  total  income. 
The  proportion  of  the  consumer's  income 
used  for  food  has  steadily  declined  dur- 
ing the  years  that  the  farm  program 
has  been  in  operation.  We  are  spending 
more  for  fancy  packaging,  pre-cooking 
and  other  services,  but  the  food  itself 
costs  us  relatively  less  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  Federal  farm  program  started. 

While  the  price  of  everything  else  has 
been  going  up,  farm  prices  have  been 
falling  for  the  past  7  years,  falling  to  a 
point  20  percent  below  the  1952  level. 

Back  in  1947,  farmers  received  51  cents 
of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  Today, 
the  farmer's  share  is  39  cents  of  the  food 
doUar. 

The  American  people  consumed  11 
percent  more  food  in  1957  than  they 
did  in  1952.  Yet  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duced that  larger  supply  of  food  for 
the  tables  of  America  received  $600  mil- 
lion less  than  they  received  in  1952.  the 
year  before  Secretary  Benson  assumed 
office. 

In  pAlnful  oontrMt.  food  prooeuon 
and  other  middlemen  vot  $6,1  billion 
more  In  1M7  than  In  185a  for  handUm, 
tranaporUni,  and  prooeMlnf  the  f  armer*i 
produce, 


When  the  Life  editor  charges  that  the 
farmer  is  raising  the  cost  of  the  shirt  on 
yoiu-  back,  he  apparently  does  not  con- 
sider that  there  is  only  about  25  cents 
worth  of  cotton  in  an  ordinary  shirt. 
Even  if  the  farmer  gave  his  cotton  away 
entirely  free,  we  would  still  pay  $2.75 
for  that  $2.98  shirt.  In  fact,  we  would  in 
all  probability  see  no  reduction  at  all  in 
the  retail  price  of  the  shirt.  Middlemen 
would  absorb  the  difference  Just  as  they 
did  when  farm  price  cuts  were  made  in 
recent  years. 

There  is  about  2  Y2  cents  worth  of  wheat 
in  the  loaf  of  bread  that  we  buy  at  the 
grocery  store.  Thus,  even  if  the  South 
E>akota  wheat  farmer  gave  his  wheat  to 
the  miller,  we  could  expect  at  best  only  a 
drop  of  2  pennies  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Here,  again,  one  wonders  if  there  would 
actually  be  any  reduction  at  all. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  farmer  or  the 
farm  program  that  have  been  respon- 
sible for  inflation.  Farm  income  dropped 
by  $4  billion  during  the  5-year  period 
following  1952,  while  the  farmer's  costs 
went  up  $3.7  billion. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  steel  industry.  Farmers  use 
more  than  7  million  tons  of  steel  annu- 
ally, which  is  more  than  the  amount 
needed  to  produce  all  of  the  passenger 
cars  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
for  a  year.  Like  other  consiuners.  farm, 
people  have  been  paying  heavily  for  the 
sharp  increases  in  steel  prices  of  the 
past  few  years.  During  the  1940's.  ex- 
clusive of  the  war  years,  the  average  steel 
profit  was  $6.98  per  ton.  In  1957.  United 
States  Steel  showed  a  net  profit  of  $17.91 
per  ton. 

Following  the  strike  settlement  of  1956, 
steel  companies  upped  their  prices  $8.50 
per  ton  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease in  wages  granted  in  the  labor  set- 
tlement cost  them  only  about  $2.50  per 
ton.  Six  months  later  the  steel  com- 
panies added  another  $5  per  ton  increase 
in  price  and  followed  this  with  a  third 
increase  of  $6  per  ton  in  July  1957.  Thus 
a  wage  increase  costing  the  companies 
$2.50  a  ton  was  used  as  an  excuse  to 
add  $19.50  a  ton  to  the  price  of  steel. 
Recently,  a  farmer  from  Britton, 
S.  Dak.,  sent  me  a  sales  slip  showing  that 
he  had  paid  $3  for  a  little  steel  screw  no 
bigger  than  the  end  of  his  httle  finger. 
It  was  a  part  needed  in  the  steering 
mechanism  of  his  tractor.  At  current 
farm  prices,  he  pointed  out,  it  would  take 
seven  bushels  of  oats  or  three  bushels  of 
com  to  pay  for  this  tiny  piece  of  steel. 
I  know  that  farm  people  would  have 
willingly  accepted  a  cut  in  farm  prices 
during  peacetime  if  other  costs  had  de- 
clined proportionately.  But  the  farmer 
cannot  accept  lower  prices  and  higher 
costs  at  the  same  time. 

To  those  who  regard  the  farmer  as  a 
greedy,  subsidized  glutton,  I  point  out 
that  while  farmers  make  up  12  percent 
of  the  population,  they  receive  only  4 
percent  of  our  national  Income.  Of  that 
meager  income,  one-third  now  come* 
from  ofT-the-farm  Jobs. 

The  average  per  capita  income  of  farm 
people  ii  approximately  half  the  income 
of  city  people. 

I  submit  that  those  who  are  really 
eoneerned  about  the  eoonomlo  welfare  of 
the  American  people  should  he  dlrectlni 


their  efforts  toward  the  kind  of  a  strong 
farm  program  that  would  enable  farmers 
to  earn  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
income.  The  best  way  to  put  the  5  mil- 
lion unemployed  city  dwellers  back  to 
work  is  to  restore  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  farmer.  Farmers  are 
a  $14  billion-a-year  customer  of  indus- 
try, to  say  nothing  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars they  spend  for  finished  consimier 
items. 

We  all  know  that  the  present  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  but  the  problem  will 
not  be  solved  by  those  who  falsely  be- 
lieve that  farm  price  supports  have  un- 
fairly raised  the  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  we  can  establish  a  farm 
program  that  will  be  fair  to  farmers,  tax- 
payers, and  consvmiers.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RooseviltI  apd  I 
are  the  sponsors  of  legislation — H.R. 
1301  and  H.R.  424— which  we  believe 
meets  this  criteria.  I  urgently  hope  that 
in  spite  of  Secretary  Benson's  opposition 
this  or  similar  legislation  can  be  enacted 
into  law  in  the  near  future. 


TAX  RELIEF 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  another  tax  deduc- 
tion measure  which  provides  for  relief 
to  that  class  of  taxpayers  who  are  paying 
the  burden  of  the  freight  for  the  Inflated 
expenses  of  our  Government.  I  am 
speaking  of  people  who  work,  semiskilled 
or  skilled,  and  who  pay  most  of  the 
taxes. 

As  presently  constituted,  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  1954,  has 
a  subsection  providing  for  a  deduction 
for  the  expenses  of  the  care  of  certain 
dependents.  I  think  of  this  as  a  baby 
sitter  deduction  and  it  is  a  most  deserv- 
ing deduction.  For  many  who  work,  a 
baby  sitter  is  a  necessity,  and  certainly 
the  expenses  incurred  are  incidental  to 
their  work. 

My  bill  seeks  to  do  away  with  certain 
limitations.  The  present  law  only  allows 
a  deduction  for  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  wom- 
an or  a  widow.  My  bill  would  include 
a  taxpayer  whose  wife  is  either  hospital- 
ized or  under  a  disability.  This  means 
that  a  man  who  has  to  leave  his  home 
to  go  to  work  while  his  wife  is  either 
in  the  hospital  or  temporarily  or  pres- 
ently disabled  from  taking  over  the  usual 
chores  can  get  the  deduction,  and  I  think 
that  this  is  only  right. 

Our  present  law  limits  the  deduction 
to  $600.  I  have  in  mind  the  inflated  cost 
of  personal  service,  and  I  propose  to 
raise  that  deduction  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  other 
tax  legislation,  hitting  at  the  injustice 
of  pretending  that  1800  will  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  child  for  1  year.  It  will  not 
do  io,  and  Instead  \\t  trying  to  figure 
some  loophole*  for  bondholders,  itook- 
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holders  and  the  like.  I  think  we  should 
seek  a  realistic  approach  for  the  man  or 
woman  on  the  street  to  whom  the  tax 
burden  is  heavy  and  is  a  complicated 
force  designed  to  over-tax  the  average 
wnge  earner,  and  let  those  who  can  afford 
the  tax  have  extra  loopholes. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  me  an  early  hear- 
ing. This  will  not  cost  the  Government 
any  appreciable  amount  and  it  would 
help  the  taxpayer  greatly. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  BILL  TO  IM- 
PROVE FINANCING  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill— H.R.  6594 — to 
improve  the  financing  of  small  business. 
It  provides  that  it  may  be  cited  by  its 
short  title  as  the  "Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  Act." 

osjBcmna  or  thz  bill 

The  bill  has  three  objectives: 

First.  The  removal  from  the  Federal 
Government  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
to  the  grassroots  and  into  the  hands  of 
small  businessmen  or  their  representa- 
tives the  power  of  decision  regarding  the 
financing  of  any  specific  business  enter- 
prise; 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  system 
to  be  privately  owned  ultimately  for 
financing  small  business  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  that  we  appropriate 
money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  each  year  for  that  purpose; 

Third.  In  the  establishment  of  facili- 
ties and  methods  to  provide  a  secondary 
market  nationally  that  will  permit  small 
business  interests  to  secure  from  private 
investors  the  needed  funds  for  financing 
small  business. 

OSJBCTIVZS    NOT   OPPOSED 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 
posed legislation  directed  to  those  three 
objectives  may  expect  almost  unanimous 
support.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  contended  all  along  that  we 
should  seek  these  objectives  in  our  pro- 
posals for  the  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness. Elsewhere  in  the  Government 
strong  recommendations  have  been  made 
that  we  should  provide  for  private  own- 
ership and  operation  of  facilities  such  as 
these,  and  that  we  should  provide  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  for  the  deci- 
sions and  the  operations  in  the  financing 
of  small  business  to  take  place  at  or  near 
local  levels. 

This  bill  accepts  the  challenges  in- 
herent In  those  ideas  and  contentions. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  it  should  receive 
wide  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Of  course  I  have  no  pride  in  authorship 
and  fully  appreciate  that  perhaps  some 
would  prefer  changes  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails, but  I  am  convinced  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  not  differ  with  me  on  the  objec- 
tives of  this  bill  to  get  small  buslnees 


financing,  first,  out  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington;  second,  under 
private  ownership;  third,  in  such  shape 
that  small  business  can  market  nation- 
ally to  private  investors  the  securities 
for  funds  needed  by  small  business. 
Therefore,  those  who  have  suggestions 
for  improving  the  detailed  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  obtain  those  objectives  are 
mvited  to  come  forward  with  their 
suggestions. 

HOW    THE    BOX    ACCOICPLIBHE8  THE   OBJECTIVXS 

The  bill  would  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives by : 

First.  Amendments  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-536) 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  (Public  Law  85-699); 

Second.  Establishing  a  small  business 
capital  banks  system,  which  would  re- 
move from  Washington  and  Federal 
Government  bureaucracy  to  the  grass- 
roots and  into  the  hands  of  busmess- 
men,  the  power  of  decision  respecting 
the  financing  of  any  specific  business 
enterprise; 

Third.  Providing  for  ultimate  private 
ownership  of  the  small  business  capital 
banks  system ;  and 

Fourth.  Elstablishing  means  for  a  sec- 
ondary market  nationally  so  that  for 
their  own  security  the  small  business 
capital  banks  would  be  enabled  to  se- 
cure from  private  investors  the  funds 
needed  for  financing  small  business. 

A  NATIONAL  SECONDAXT  ICAKKET  POB  SMALL 
BUSINESS    SECUKITIES 

In  chapter  m  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
House  of  Representatives,  85th  Con- 
gress—House Report  No.  2718— com- 
mencing with  page  31.  there  was  dis- 
cussed the  attention  given  and  action 
taken  on  problems  relating  to  equity  and 
long-term  financing  of  small  business. 
In  that  connection,  attention  was  called 
to  the  findings  made  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  in  its  report  on 
small  busmess  financing — House  Re- 
port No.  1889,  85th  Congress — and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  committee's  find- 
ings and  conclusions  have  enjoyed  the 
concurrence  of  practically  all  who  have 
studied  the  problems  of  small  business 
financing.  The  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  regarding  small 
business  financing  logically  followed  its 
findings  and  conclusions. 

Among  those  was  one  that  legislation 
be  enacted  promptly  which  would  pro- 
vide leadership  in  authorizing,  promot- 
ing, and  assisting  in  the  establishment 
of  new  facilities  to  provide  long-term 
loans  and  equity  capital  for  small  busi- 
ness. We  recommended  that  such  legis- 
lation provide  for  private  ownership  for 
the  newly  established  facilities  even 
though  some  of  the  financing  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  required 
mitially.  The  legislation  enacted  in 
Public  Law  85-699.  approved  August  21. 
1958.  provided  for  these  things.  Also, 
we  made  the  further  recommendations: 

First.  That  the  establishment  of  new 
faciliUes  needed  to  provide  long-term 
and  equity  capital  for  small  business  In- 
clude fadUUei  for  marketing  naUonally 
the  •eouriUe»-M  U  now  done  through 
the  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Aaaoola- 
tlon  for  Housing  and  the  Federal  land 


bank  sjrstem  for  agriculture — to  be  ex- 
changed for  funds  needed  by  small 
busmess;  and 

Second.  That  the  legislation  should 
provide  to  the  greatest  extent,  consistent 
with  good  management,  for  removing 
from  Washington  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  to  the  grassroots  and 
mto  the  hands  of  small  businessmen  the 
]x>wer  of  decision  regarding  the  financ- 
ing of  any  specific  business  enterprise. 

Provisions  following  those  two  recom- 
mendations were  not  included  in  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
yet  the  more  we  study  this  problem  the 
more  we  are  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  those  two  recommendations. 

Under  existing  law,  the  small-business 
mvestment  companies  will  have  limited 
access  to  sources  of  capital.  They  are 
scattered  and  without  connecting  links. 
Therefore,  would-be  investors  in  their 
securities  find  it  impossible  to  spread 
risks  of  mvestments  to  more  than  the  se- 
curities of  a  single  small-business  invest- 
ment company.  This  will  hamper  the 
marketing  of  securities  to  get  the  capital 
needed  for  small  business.  The  alterna- 
tive will  be  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  finance  the 
operations  of  small-busmess  financing 
companies.     This  should  not  be. 

How  can  a  national  secondary  market 
be  established  for  the  securities  for  small 
business  investment  companies  in  order 
to  secure  ttie  funds  from  private  inves- 
tors to  finance  small  business?  It  is  sug- 
gested that  something  be  done  somewhat 
along  the  lines  provided  for  in  market- 
ing of  securities  of  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations m  cormection  with  their  fi- 
nancing of  homebuilding  through  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
FNMA.  It  is  recognized  that  the  small 
business  investment  companies,  scat- 
tered as  they  will  be  and  relatively  im- 
known  to  life  insurance  comi>anles  and 
other  important  sources  of  capital,  will 
experience  great  difficulty  in  marketing 
their  securities  with  these  sources  of 
capital. 

The  proposed  Small  Business  Capital 
Btink  Act  seeks  to  provide  the  facilities 
that  will  enable  the  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  to  market  nation- 
ally their  securities  with  important 
sources  of  capital  such  as  life  insurance 
com[>anies,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
national  sources  of  capital  purchase  se- 
curities based  on  home  mortgages.  In 
that  connection,  note  is  made  also  to  the 
facilities  established  for  securing  na- 
tionally from  private  investors  the  capi- 
tal needed  for  financing  the  operations 
of  production  credit  associations  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  This  bill  seeks  to 
assist  in  the  financing  of  small  business 
by  securing  nationally  from  private  in- 
vestors capital  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  done  through  FNMA  for 
homebuilders  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration— Federal  Land  Bank  and 
Production  Credit  Association  System — 
for  farmers. 

MMOVINO  TKC  POWSS  OT  DKIBION  IN  riNANC- 
INO  SMALL  BT7BINBH  PaOM  WAUIIMaTOM  TO 
TKI   "OKABSROOTB" 

A  prime  obJecUve  In  providing  for  the 
finanolnf  of  imtU  builntM  in  the  man- 
ner apeclfled  In  thli  bUl  U  to  remove  that 
financing  fron)  Waalngton  and  Federal 
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Oevtmmfnt  burt Auerae/  io  tht  "grMa- 
rooU'*  and  jAtQ  tht  handa  of  amall  bual- 
nNimtn.  Purtharmort .  in  thai  oonnao- 
Uon.  II  would  ramova  tha  naoaaalty  for 
luch  fVnanolni  to  ba  dona  from  tha 
Traaaury  of  tha  Unltad  tutaa  and  pro- 
vlda  that  tha  flnanolng  of  amaU  bualnaaa 
ba  dona  Inataad  by  privaU  Invaatora  and 
with  prlvata  capital  m  la  now  dona  In 
tha  flnanolni  of  homabuildari  and  in 
tha  flnanolni  of  fartnara.  Thliaapaotof 
tha  bill,  aa  ona  of  Iti  prima  obJacUvai. 
should  appaal  atrongly  to  thoaa  who  aub- 
aeriba  with  tmphaala  to  tha  propoaltlon 
that  tha  Oovtmmant  act  to  turn  ovar  to 
prlvata  anUrprlaa  aetlvltlaa  and  raapon- 
•IblllUai  prlvata  antorprlaa  can  aaiuma. 

Quaatlon:  How  would  tha  bill  provide 
for  tha  chanfaa  and  obJecUvaa  which 
hava  baan  mantlonedf 

Anawar:  Thara  would  ba  aatabltthad 
to  operata  under  Small  Bualnaaa  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  regulaUona  and  aupervi- 
•ion,  12  amall  bualnaaa  capital  banka. 
Ona  to  ba  located  in  each  of  the  exiatlni 
Federal  Reaerve  diatricU.  It  would  re- 
main tha  duty  and  raaponalbllity  if  the 
Small  Bualnaaa  Admlniatration  in  Waah- 
initon  to  approve  the  charterlni  and 
operation  of  amall  bualneaa  inveatment 
oompanlea  In  tha  aame  manner  aa  the 
Small  Bualneaa  Inveatment  Act  now  pro- 
vidaa  for  the  Small  Bualneaa  Admlnia- 
tration to  perform  thoae  taaka.  How- 
ever, tha  actual  lending  functlona  in 
providing  amall  bualneaa  concerna  and 
•mall  bualneaa  Inveatment  oompanlea 
with  funds  through  loana  would  be 
tranaferred  to  tha  newly  aatabliahed 
amall  bualneaa  capital  banks.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  placed  in  the  handa  of 
the  onolala  of  those  banks  and  In  the 

handa  of  the  officials  of  small  business 
investment  companies  the  power,  duty, 
and  responsibility  for  making  decisions 
retarding  the  financing  of  any  speclfle 
business  enterprise.  That  particular 
function  would  no  longer  be  in  the  hands 
of  Federal  Government  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

The  same  safeguards  specified  in  the 
present  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  insure  the  propriety  of  small  business 
financial  assistance  would  remain.  In 
other  words,  financial  assistance  would 
be  provided  to  small  business  enterprises 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
now  specified  in  the  Small  Busin^pss  Act 
of  1958  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  The  activity  would 
be  carried  on  through  different  hands 
on  a  nonpartisan,  informed,  and  quali- 
fied basis. 

Question:  In  addition  to  transferring 
the  duty,  power,  and  respxansibility  for 
making  decisions  regarding  the  financ- 
ing of  any  specific  business  enterprise 
from  Federal  Government  bureaucracy 
in  Washington  to  the  newly  established 
small  business  capital  banks  and  the 
small  business  investment  companies, 
what  benefit  could  come  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  small  business  capital 
banks? 

Answer:  An  added  benefit  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  financing  system 
somewhat  similar  to  the  systems  now 
so  successfully  operating  in  the  financ- 
ing of  homebuilding  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 


Beard  and  tha  flnanclng  of  agrtcuUura 
thi'ough  tha  Padaral  Lank  Bank  Byatam 
and  ina  Production  Citdlt  AaaoclaUona. 

Quaitlon!  How  would  aueh  ayiUm  for 
amall  bualnaaa  financing  oparata 
through  tha  uaa  of  tha  amall  bualneaa 
capital  banka r 

Anawar:  Tha  amall  bualnaaa  capiul 
banka  would  ba  organliad  with  each 
having  authoriaad  capltaliaation  of  ISO 
million.  Tha  Small  Bualnau  Admlnia- 
tration would  ba  authoriaad  and  dlrKtad 
to  aubMriba  the  amount  of  II  million 
paid-in  capital  and  with  additional  atock 
to  be  aubacrlbad  for  by  the  amall  bualneaa 
invaatmant  oompanlea  Ucanaad  by  tha 
Small  Bualnaaa  Admlniatration  to  do 
bualneaa  with  a  amall  bualneaa  capital 
bank,  Alao,  thei'e  la  included  a  provi- 
sion that  additional  aharea  of  stock  of 
the  amall  bualneaa  capital  banka  ahall 
be  eligible  for  purchase  by  national 
banka  and  ahall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  othai*  member  banka  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Syatem  and  nonmember  in- 
sured banks  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  applicable  law;  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  any  such  bank  hold  shares  in 
any  amall  bualneaa  capital  bank  in  an 
amount  aggregating  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  capital  and  surplua  of  the  bank  ao 
holding  the  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  for  paid- 
in  capital  and  surplus,  each  of  the  small 
buslneaa  capital  banka  would  have  au- 
thority and  power  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
from  private  investors  through  the  of- 
fices of  the  Small  Bualneu  Administra- 
tion. 

WHKSK     WnX     TMI     MMALL     ■VStNUS     CAHTAL 
•ANK*    XMROW    MONKYT 

Question:  How  would  the  borrowins  of 
funds  by  the  small  business  capital  banks 
from  and  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration  be  effected? 

Answer:  Any  small  business  capital 
bank  desiring  to  secure  funds  from  or 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion would  be  required  to  exchange  there- 
for its  debenture  bonds  backed  by  pledged 
collateral — which,  in  turn,  would  be 
secured  by  pledged  collateral. 

Question:  How  and  from  what  sources 
would  the  Small  Business  Administration 
secure  the  needed  funds? 

Answer:  First,  it  would  draw  from  a 
revolving  fund;  namely,  the  authorized 
revolving  fund  provided  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  Public  Law 
85-536  and  Public  Law  85-699.  In  ad- 
dition, this  bill  authorizes  and  empowers 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
utilize  the  debenture  bonds  it  secures 
from  the  small  business  capital  banks  sis 
collateral  to  back  debenture  bonds  the 
Small  Business  Administration  would 
issue  to  private  investors,  such  as.  for  ex- 
ample, insurance  companies  and  com- 
mercial banks,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  FNMA  now  issues  its  debenture 
bonds  for  sale  to  private  investors. 
Through  the  use  of  this  method  for 
financing  small  business,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  will  be  able  to  avoid  appropriating 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  beyond 
that  presently  authorized  under  present 
law  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


TNI    CArtTAt    MNN    INaVtAttOa    COaiKiaAVlON 

Qucntlon:  In  order  to  attract  privaU 
invoatnra  to  tha  dtbantura  bonda  laauad 
by  PNMA.  tha  Padaral  Oovarnmant 
aatabliahed  a  ayatem  and  method  for  ln« 
nurlna  payment  of  tha  underlying  mort- 
gagaa.  What,  If  anything,  la  provided 
for  In  thla  bill  of  that  charaotar  to  at- 
tract prIvaU  Invaatora  to  tha  dabantura 
bonda  which  will  ba  luuad  by  tha  Small 
Buainaan  AdmlnlatraUonT 

Anawar:  Thla  bill  provldaa  for  tha 
creation  of  a  Capital  Bank  Insurance 
Corporation.  It  would  ba  tha  duty, 
function,  and  reaponsiblUty  of  tha  Capi- 
tal Bank  Inauranca  Corporation  to 
Ruarantae  the  payment  of  dabantura 
bonda  laauad  by  the  small  bualneaa  capital 
banka,  Thi.i  would  be  done  aomewhat 
along  the  llnea  of  the  law  which  created 
the  Ffdf ml  Savings  and  Loan  Inauranca 
Corporation.  The  aallent  featuraa  of 
the  amall  bualneu  capital  bank  and  in- 
surance ayatem  would  include  tha  pro- 
vision— 

Flrat.  That  the  Corporation  would  ba ' 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
truateea.  Tha  trustaaa  would  be  named 
from  the  top  officials  of  the  Small  Bual- 
neaa Administration.  They  would  draw 
no  extra  compensation  for  their  services 
as  trustees  of  the  Corporation. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  bonds  Issued  by  the  newly  established 
small  business  capital  banks  and  thereby 
enhance  the  marketability,  in  secondary 
market  operations,  of  the  debenture 
bonds  Issued  for  sale  by  the  Small  Bual- 
naaa Administration  upon  the  basis  of 
and  secured  by  the  pledged  collateral  of 
the  insured  debenture  bonds  purchased 
by  the  Small  Buslnesa  Administration  In 
exchange  for  the  funds  it  would  have  ad- 
vanced to  amall  bualneaa  capital  banks. 

Third.  The  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  all  obligations  of  small  busi- 
ness capital  banks,  with  respect  to  which 
insurance  would  be  granted  under  this 
title,  would  not  exceed  $900  million  at 
any  one  time. 

Fourth.  An  insurance  reserve  would 
be  held  by  the  Corporation.  It  would 
consist  of  a  revolving  fund  built  up  with 
funds  acquired  from  the  sale  of  the  Cor- 
poration's capital  stock  and  through  the 
collection  from  small  business  capital 
banks  of  insurance  premiums.  The  re- 
volving fund  would  be  permitted  to  grow 
until  it  would  equal  the  total  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  prospective  debenture 
bonds  expected  to  be  liisued  by  small 
business  capital  banlcs.  Also,  it  would  be 
required  that  the  revolving  fund  be  in- 
vested in  interest  bearing  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

In  order  to  get  the  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished and  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion started,  this  bill  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
subscribe  $100  million — from  their  sec- 
tion 7  sui-plus  accounts— of  the  Corpora- 
tion's capital  stock  to  establish  the  re- 
volving fund  initially.  This  would  have 
to  be  retired  as  rapidly  as  the  revolving 
fund  is  built  up  to  the  amount  of  $100 
million  from  other  sources. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Banking  Act  of 
June  16.  1933,  and  amendments  thereto 
which  created  the  PDIC.  provided  the 
capital  necessai-y  to  establish  the  insur- 
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anea  raaarva  naadad  by  PDXO.  Including 
IIM  million  of  oapltal  atock  aubacrlbad 
by  tha  Padaral  Oovarnmant,  and  111! 
mlUlon  aubacrlbad  by  tha  Fadaral  Ra- 
aarvt  banka.  all  of  which  waa  rapald  In 
full  between  1911  and  1160:  and  under 
tha  terms  of  tha  law  approved  August 
5. 1147.  tha  PDXO'a  borrowing  power  waa 
substantially  Incraaaad  with  an  authorl- 
aatlon  to  borrow  up  to  IS  billion  for  In- 
surance purpoaas  from  tha  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, 

It  U.  therefore,  daalrad  that  thla  bill 
provide  for  not  only  the  repayment  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  orliilnal  funds  se- 
cured on  loan  from  the  TrenMury  to  aa- 
tabllsh  Initially  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Corporation,  but  also  that  there  ba 
authorisation  aa  waa  in  tha  1847  FDIC 
to  borrow  from  tha  Treaaury  fur  insur- 
ance purpoaaa  an  amount  up  to  1 1  billion 
if  circumstances  should  in  the  future  re- 
quire such  borrowinii  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. 

In  that  connecUon,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  of  the  authorised  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  each  small  busi- 
ness capital  bank  would  be  lequlred  to 
buy  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of 
the  amount  of  its  oblUation  insured 
by  the  corporation.  In  addition,  the 
small  business  caplUl  banks  would  be 
required  to  pay  an  insurance  premium  to 
the  corporation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  small  business  capital  banks'  obli- 
gations insured  by  the  corporation. 

Fifth.  The  corporation  should  be  au- 
thoriaad to  Invest  idle  funds  in  tha  ra- 
volving  fund  making  up  its  insurance 
reserve.  However,  iu  right  to  invest 
those  funda  should  be  limited  to  invest- 
ment m  Interesl-bearlng  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Question:  How  would  the  small  busi- 
ness capital  banks  make  use  of  the  funds 
they  aacure  from  or  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  finance  small 
business? 

Answer:  By  the  terms  of  this  bill  there 
would  be  transferred  to  the  small  busi- 
ness capital  banks  from  the  present 
Sfhall  Business  Administration,  the  au- 
thority, powers,  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties that  the  8BA  now  has  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  85-536.  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1958,  and  Public  Law 
85-699.  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  to  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  small  business  investment 
companies,  and  State  and  local  develop- 
ment corporations.  The  small  business 
capital  banks  would  perform  those  lend- 
ing functions  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
that  those  functions  are  now  performed 
by  the  present  SEA.  One  feature  is 
added  in  this  i-espect  by  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

THE  BnX   PKOVIDE8  rO«  PIUVATE  OWNKK8HIP  OT 
SMALL    BUSINESS    CAPTrAL     BANKS 

The  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies would  be  expected  to  purchase 
capital  .stock  in  the  small  business  capi- 
Ul  banks  from  which  they  seciue  funds. 
The  provision  for  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  requirement  in  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  which  provides 
that  small  business  concerns  in  securing 
fimds  from  small  business  investment 


eompanlaa  ara  to  Invaat  In  tha  eaplUl 
atock  of  tha  amall  bualnaaa  invaataaanl 
companiN  In  amounU  from  I  to  6  par- 
oant  of  tha  amount  of  fundi  loanad  to 
tham  by  tha  amall  bualnaaa  InvNtmant 
oompanlea, 

It  la  the  purpoaa  of  thla  provision  to 
gat  tha  ownarahlp  of  tha  unall  bualnaaa 
oapltal  bank  Nyatem  under  prlvata 
ownership,  and  to  ramova  It  entirely 
from  Federal  Oovfrnmant  or  public 
ownei  Hhlp.  Thla  U  precUdy  the  method 
that  waa  used  In  establlahinR  and  pro- 
viding for  the  private  ownership  of  the 
home  loan  and  savinga  system— for 
flnanclnn  home  buildlnB— and  tha  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system— for  financing 
agriculture. 

As  wc  all  know,  the  operations  of  these 
earlier  synteRU  have  proven  auccaaaful 
beyond  what  were  our  expectatlona. 
They  are  100  percent  under  private  own- 
ri^ship.  The  Federal  Oovcrnment  has 
recovered  all  of  the  money  it  invested  in 
capitallting  them  in  order  to  get  them 
started.  All  of  the  capital  stock  today  in 
those  two  systems  is  owned  by  private 
investors.  It  la  provided  In  thla  bill  for 
private  Inveatora  repraaentlng  amall 
bualness  interesU  to  become  the  private 
owners  of  the  small  business  capital  bank 
syatem,       ^^^___^___ 

DINNER   AT  THE  STATLIR   HOTEL, 
MONDAY.  APRIL  27,  1968 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  waa  no  objection, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
remmdlng  my  colleagues  to  check  their 
appointment  llsta. 

You  will  find  on  your  desks  an  invita- 
tion to  a  banquet  at  the  sutler  Hotel 
on  Monday,  the  27th.  The  inviUtion  is 
extended  by  the  Coal  Operators  of  the 
United  States,  the  railroads  who  are  in- 
terested in  hauling  the  coal,  and  the 
power-producing  utilities  that  are  burn- 
ing coal,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  sad  plight  of  the 
coal  and  railroad  industries  of  the 
countries. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  just  another 
banquet.  The  speaker  will  be  President 
Simpson,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Mr.  a.  H.  Love,  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  will  be 
presiding  officer.  There  will  be  addresses 
by  various  groups  who  are  interested. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  attend  this  ban- 
quet at  the  Statler  Hotel  and  get  some 
information  on  world  problems. 


Mr.  BONNIR.  Mr.  tpaakar.  X  havt 
today  introduoad  for  approprlaU  rafar- 
anoa  a  bill  to  amend  tha  Merchant 
Marina  Act  of  1911.  to  provlda  further 
I'aqulramanU  to  ba  mat  by  appllcanu 
for  operating  dlffarantlal  aubaldlaa. 

BxUtmg  law  makaa  It  amply  dear  that 
Oovarnmant  aid  to  our  merchant  marine 
ahall  ba  granted  only  to  thoaa  opcrntora 
who  ara  fi'aa  of  afBUatlona  Involving 
operation  of  any  foi'algn-flag  vaaaala 
competing  with  any  Amarlcan-flag  aarv- 
ice.  Thaaa  raqulrementa  of  law  ware 
found  neceasary  by  the  framara  of  tha 
1936  act,  following  Intenalve  atudy  and 
inveatlgatlon  of  exlating  ahlpplng  prac- 
ticea  which  were  contrary  to  the  best 
intereata  of  our  national  policy. 

The  Prealdent'a  budget  meaaage  called 
for  a  reappralaal  of  the  adequacy  and 
need  of  exl.xtlng  merchant  marine  poll- 
ctea  laid  down  33  yeara  aio  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1836.  While  aueh 
reappraisal  la  neceaaary,  navarthelcM  tha 
effort  to  maintain  a  ati'ong  American 
merchant  marine  la  a  continuing  one. 
and  conatant  attention  muat  be  given  it. 

Tha  bill  I  hava  introduced,  thouih 
tcuchmg  only  one  small  area  of  the  over- 
all field  of  national  maritime  policy,  will 
make  an  ImporUnt  addition  to  existing 
law  to  asiture  tha  continued  strength  of 
our  vital  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

ExUting  law  is  not  adequaU  in  that  It 
does  not  require  a  full  airing  through 
public  hearings  of  the  question  of  alien 
control  and  affiliation  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing of  subsidy.  This  is  a  loophole  which 
should  be  plugged. 

Under  the  law  aa  it  atanda,  no  exami- 
nation of  foreign-flag  connectiona  la 
undertaken  unUl  after  the  aubaidy  la 
granted,  and  than  there  la  no  provUlon 
for  public  hearing.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  fairar  to  the  applicant  and  to 
existing  subsidiaed  operators  to  clear  this 
matter  In  advance  of  final  action  on  tha 
subsidy  to  minimise  to  a  degree  tha 
voluminous  and  necessarily  expensive 
pi-oceedings  i*equired  by  law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subsidy  grant. 


TO  AMEND  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTROL    OF    NUCLEAR    TESTING 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuation  of  nuclear  testing  has  im- 
plications for  the  health  of  our  children 
which  cannot  longer  be  disi-egarded. 

The  potential  injurious  effect  of  stron- 
tium 90  in  the  bones  of  American  chil- 
dren doubled  between  1955  and  1957. 

Although  much  responsible  authority 
considers  the  present  level  of  strontium 
90  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  far  below  the 
permissible  maximum,  nevertheless,  the 
mere  fact  that  there  has  been  this  100- 
percent  increase  is  certainly  a  dangerous 
signal  which  calls  for  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  present  situation. 

The  current  Geneva  negotiations  pro- 
vide another  opportunity  to  explore  the 
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possibility  of  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  some  form  of  control  of  this 
noxious  experimentation.  Even  though 
the  current  attitude  of  the  Russians 
seems  Inflexible,  nevertheless,  I  strongly 
urge  our  delegation  at  Geneva  to  ex- 
plore minutely  every  possible  avenue  of 
agreement  In  the  hope  that  some  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  may  be  discovered. 

The  dismal  alternative  of  continuing 
the  tests  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
death-dealing  fallout  demands  that  the 
utmost  effort  be  made  consistent  with 
our  national  interest  to  obtain  agreement 
In  this  vital  area. 

For  the  details  of  the  report  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  include  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
22,  1959,  as  follows: 

Risk  in  Strontium  Is  Found  in  Touno — Re- 
port Shows  a  Doubling  Over  2-Ycar 
Peuod — Levei.   Still   Held  Safe 

A  new  report  on  strontium  90  shows  that 
the  concentration  of  the  radioactive  sub- 
stance In  the  bones  of  American  children 
doubled  between  1955  and  1957. 

The  increase  was  greater  than  that  re- 
corded by  earlier  studies.  The  levels  In- 
volved remain  far  below  the  estimated  maxi- 
mum permissible  concentration  of  stron- 
tium 90  in  human  bones. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  among 
scientists,  however,  on  whether  the  present 
permissible  concentration  Is  a  valid  guide  to 
safety  for  the  general  population. 

Strontium  90  is  considered  one  of  the  more 
hazardous  components  of  fallout  from  atomic 
explosions. 

kntees  human  bones 

It  Is  a  radioactive  form  of  the  natural 
element  strontium  and,  being  chemically 
similar  to  calcium,  tends  to  be  taken  up  by 
human  bone  once  the  substance  gets  Into  the 
food  or  water  supply. 

In  high  enough  concentrations,  strontium 
90  Is  considered  capable  of  producing  bone 
cancer  or  leukemia. 

The  new  report  Is  by  Drs.  J.  Lawrence  Kulp, 
Arthur  R.  Schulbert.  and  Elizabeth  J.  Hodges 
of  Columbia  University's  Lamont  Oeologlcal 
Observatory. 

It  was  written  for  publication  In  Science, 
weekly  scientific  Journal  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
but  has  not  yet  appeared  there. 

published  in  thi  nation 

An  article  by  Walter  Schnelr  in  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Nation,  however,  has  made  pub- 
lic some  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  report.  The  Issue  went  on  general  sale 
Monday. 

A  draft  text  of  the  report  has  also  been  ob- 
tained by  the  New  York  Times.  The  data 
Indicate  an  average  bone  concentration  of 
somewhat  more  than  1.33  strontium  units 
per  gram  of  calcium  In  the  latest  sampling  of 
bones  of  North  American  children  up  to  the 
age  of  4. 

Most  of  the  samples  were  obtained  from 
children  who  died  before  the  end  of  1967. 

Comparable  figures  were  0.07  for  samples 
obtained  In  1956  and  0.56  for  the  previous 
year. 

SARLin    TXAX    LOWER 

Figures  for  the  next  previous  year,  pub- 
lished by  the  Lamont  group  In  February 
10S7,  showed  an  average  bone  concentra- 
tion for  the  same  age  group  of  0.37  stron- 
tium units. 

One  of  the  others  of  the  three  reports  said 
yesterday,  however,  that  further  analysis  of 
the  technique  of  evaluation  showed  that 
this  flgtire  should  have  been  slightly  higher 
than  It  was. 

A  strontium  unit  is  equal  to  one  micro- 
mlcrocurle    of    the    rndloectlve    substance. 


This  Is  a  millionth  of  a  millionth  of  a  curie, 
a  standard  unit  of  radiation. 

The  current  maximum  permissible  bone 
concentration  of  strontium  90  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large  Is  100  strontium  units.  That 
Is,  100  mlcromlcrocurles  per  gram  of  calcium. 

CONCKNTaATBB   IN    CHILORJBM 

Because  children  take  up  more  calcium 
to  supply  growing  bones,  strontium  90  levels 
are  at  their  highest  In  the  young. 

The  report  estimates  that  In  January  1958, 
the  average  world  strontium  90  burden  In 
adult  skeletons  was  0.19  mlcromlcrocurles  of 
strontium  per  gram  of  calcium. 

New  York  City  sampling,  of  adult  whole 
skeletons,  has  shown  a  steady  annual  rise 
Of  about  60  percent  during  four  consecutive 
yearly  periods,  according  to  the  data. 

The  latest  of  these  Is  labeled  July  1956- 
June  1957.  However,  one  of  the  authors 
said  yesterday  that  there  were  considerable 
delays  In  getting  samples.  The  bones  tested, 
therefore,  probably  represented  an  earlier 
period. 

The  scientists  predicted  that  In  1966 — 
barring  further  atom  tests,  the  world's  aver- 
age young  child  would  have  a  bone  concen- 
tration of  4  mlcromlcrocurles  of  strontium 
1  90  per  gram  of  calcium. 

Ten  percent  may  run  as  high  as  8  units 
and  1  percent  as  high  as  ao.  The  prediction 
holds  that  none  will  exceed  80. 

The  article  In  the  Nation  charges  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  "sitting  on" 
the  report,  which  has  been  circulating 
among  certain  scientists  for  some  time. 

The  Commission  Is  criticized  for  not  mov- 
ing to  make  the  report  public  quickly  and  In 
some  form  more  generally  distributed  than 
an  article  In  Science. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Commission's  New 
York  operations  office  said  the  Commission 
was  not  officially  Involved  with  the  report, 
though  some  of  its  scientists  had  been  sent 
copies  for  comment  before  publication. 

The  Commission  has  not  influenced  pub- 
lication of  the  report  and  the  decision  to 
publish  In  Science  was  made  Independently 
by  Dr.  Kulp.  who  Is  now  in  England,  the 
spokesman  said. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoio  and 
include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nomination  of  young  men  to  the  military 
service  academies  Is,  I  feel,  not  only  a 
privilege,  but  also  a  serious  responsi- 
bility. I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  very  careful  In  their 
selections  and  base  their  decisions  en- 
tirely upon  merit.  I  am  also  sure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  methods  used  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  screening  applicants 
for  these  nominations  have  been  decided 
upon  only  after  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  present  In 
each  congressional  district. 

In  the  Third  District  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  use  four  main  factors  In  de- 
termining my  final  selections.  Each 
young  man  is,  first,  required  to  partici- 
pate in  a  competitive  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 
second.  Is  required  to  send  me  a  complete 
transcript  of  his  high  school  grades; 
third.  Is  required  to  have  submitted  in 
his  behalf  a  number  of  recommendations 
from  persons  In  the  community  who  have 


had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  his  per- 
sonal qualifications  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  from  various  points  of  view; 
and  fourth,  he  must  pass  a  preliminary 
physical  examination  conducted  at  a 
military  hospital. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Ma  J.  Gen.  R.  V.  Lee,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army,  indicating  a  change 
in  the  procedures  for  examining  the 
nominees.  This,  I  feel.  Is  a  move  In  the 
wrong  direction  and  I  have  written  the 
Adjutant  General  protesting  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  preliminary  physical  ex- 
amination. In  the  hope  that  my  protest 
may  be  of  interest  and  help  to  other 
Members  who  use  this  means  of  deter- 
mining an  applicant's  physical  fitness, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that  my  / 
letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  R.  V.  Lee  be  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ann.  23. 1999. 
MaJ.  Oen.  R.  V.  Ln, 
The  Adjutant  General. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Lee:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  15  before  me  and  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  your  prof>osed  new  sys- 
tem for  determining  the  medical  quallflca- 
tlons  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Military  Academy. 

While  I  do  not  expect  to  be  nominating 
anyone  for  the  1(>60  class,  nevertheless.  I 
want  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  subject 
in  the  hope  it  will  Induce  you  to  postpone 
putting  the  plan  In  operation  until  you  have 
reconsidered  It  carefully.  The  preliminary 
physicals  have  had  s  great  Influence  on  my 
selection  of  candidates  and,  without  them,  I 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  choose  my  nominees. 
I  presume  other  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
in  the  same  predicament  If  they  are  as  care- 
ful as  I  am  in  screening  my  applicants.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  you  would  be  simpli- 
fying or  Improving  the  present  nominating 
system  any  by  doing  away  with  the  prelim- 
inary physicals.  Rather,  I  think  you  would 
be  doing  just  the  opposite  If  you  want  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  the  hundreds  of 
nominees  recommended  to  you  each  year. 

Looking  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
advantage  to  the  boy  himself.  I  want  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  boy  who  comes  from 
a  low-income  family  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  pay  for  a  thorough  examination  by  a  pri- 
vate doctor  who  may  charge  as  much  as  $50. 
or  more.  While  I  realize  that  the  prelim- 
inary physicals  are  only  advisory  in  nature. 
I  believe  that  the  military  physicians  are 
more  familiar  with  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  than  are  private 
doctors.  Therefore,  their  reports  are  of  more 
value  in  determining  the  applicant's  chances 
of  passing  the  final  examination. 

We  have  the  Wright -Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital  in  my  district  which  Is,  of 
course,  s  distinct  advantage  to  the  appli- 
cants in  that  vicinity.  If  the  Army  Depart- 
ment Is  sincere  In  its  plea  for  candidates  of 
the  highest  caliber  In  every  respect,  then  It 
should  be  willing  to  offer  Its  examining 
facilities  to  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress  who 
assume  the  responsibility  given  them  by  law 
to  screen  the  applicants  for  further  testing 
by  the  Academy  Board. 

To  my  way  of "^thloklng.  It  Is  most  unfair . 
to  take  these  testing  fscllitles  away  from  the 
Members  of  Cortgreas  and  the  boys  them- 
selves. We  all  have  one  aim  and  purpose, 
which  is  to  provide  the  Army  with  the  best 
officer  potential.  I,  for  one,  consider  this  a 
very  important  duty  and  a  privilege  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  I  try  to  send  you  the  very 
finest  young  men  graduating  from  our  dis- 
trict high  schools  and  I  have  never  yet  recom- 
mended anyone  who  I  thought  would  fall 
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either  the  mental  or  medical  examination. 
I  use  every  means  at  my  disposal  to  evalu- 
ate each  appUcant*B  fitness  for  tlie  career  he 
seeks  snd  the  preliminary  ph3rBic&l  Is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  CJlvll  Service  test, 
the  young  man's  high  school  record,  and  the 
personal  recommendations  which  reveal  so 
much  about  the  qualities  he  has  which  are 
necessary  to  an  officer  of  the  armed  services. 

It  Just  does  not  aeem  reasonsbie  to  me  to 
permit  a  Member  of  Congress  to  nominate  a 
boy  who  has  bad  hopes  for  a  period  of  6 
months  or  more  of  getting  an  appointment 
and  then  later,  ask  that  same  member  to 
withdraw  the  name  and  recommend  another 
nominee.  Such  a  procedure  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  boys  concerned  and  complicate 
the  clerical  work  both  of  the  Academy  sec- 
tion and  the  congressional  office.  My  appli- 
cants are  all  examined  early  In  the  summer 
ao  that  if  any  minor  defect  shows  up  in  the 
Examination.  It  can  be  corrected  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  It  is  a  serious  one  that 
would  definitely  bar  his  admission  to  the 
Academy,  be  to  advised  and  he  goes  ahead 
'^nd  makes  other  plans  for  the  faU. 

Unless  you  can  give  me  more  convincing 
argumenu  for  discontinuing  the  preliminary 
physicals  than  mentioned  In  your  letter.  I 
must  strenuously  oppose  your  action.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  wUl 
concur  with  my  opinions  because  they  will 
all  b«  aa  handicapped  as  I  would  be  if  your 
new  system  is  allowed  to  go  Into  effect.  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  reconsider  your 
proposal  very  carefully. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  F.  Schknck. 
Repreaentatiiet  to  Congrets. 

Third  DUtrict.  Ohio. 


WISCONSIN'S  LEGISLATURE  UNAN- 
IMOUSLY SUPPORTS  THE  ICE  AGE 
NATIONAL  PARK  FOR  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  REU88.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  bills  now 
before  the  Congress  would  create  an  Ice 
Age  National  Park  In  Wisconsin.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  presently 
studying  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal 
and  is  expected  to  make  its  report  within 
the  next  few  m(mths. 

Meanwhile  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
has  unanimously  approved  a  Joint  reso- 
lution expressing  its  approval  in  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park.  The 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  on  April 
9.  1959.  follows: 

ScNATX  Joint  RcsoLtrnoN   13 
Joint  resolution  memoriallKlng  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  ac- 
quire,    establish     anc     develop     a     Kettle 
Moraine    National    P«rk    In    Wisconsin    to 
properly  commemors'e  the  Olaclal   Age 
Whereas  one  of  the  most  ImporUnt  chap- 
ters in  the  geogrsphlcsl  and  geological  hls- 
tor>-  of  our  country,  much  more  important 
than  the  features  which  most  of  our  present 
national  parks  are  dedicated  to  preserve  or 
commemorate,  Is  the  Cilacial  Age — a  period 
when  glaciers  repeated:  y  Invaded  the  north 
cenual  and  northeastern  paru  of  the  United 
StMtes  and  gorgeously  csr\'ed  and  remodeled 
the  entire  surface  of  this  area  into  a  huge 
panorama  of  one  of  nature's  rarest  wonder- 
works; and 

Whereas  because  the  Kettte  Moraine  Stat* 
Park  In  Wisconsin  Is  tlis  only  memorUl  ss- 


tabllshed  In  recognition  of  these  historical 
facts  of  national  moment  that  indelibly 
molded  the  geographical  character  ot  this 
great  expanse;  because  categorically  the  Ket- 
tle Moraine  area  Is  by  far  the  most  attractive 
and  representative  In  which  to  establish  a 
national  park  to  commemorate  the  Glacial 
Age  and  its  Impact  on  this  territory  and  the 
lives  and  habits  of  Its  people;  because  at 
present  costs  and  rate  of  progress  It  wiU  take 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  another  50  years  to 
complete  acquisition  and  development  of  the 
Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  as  proposed  In  a 
1936  SUte  survey:  because  this  land  must 
be  purchased  and  developed  soon — before  the 
inevitable  population  explosion,  which  Is  des- 
tined to  follow  the  opening  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Waterways,  strikes  Wisconsin  and 
sends  costs  sksrrocketlng  to  prohibitive 
heights;  because  it  Is  Important  that  not 
only  Wisconsin  but  this  entire  north  central 
and  northeastern  area  be  provided  with  a 
Kettle  Moraine  National  Park  to  give  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  for  Its  rap- 
idly increasing  population;  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin seeks  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  developing  a  Kettle  Moraine  Na- 
tional Park  and  promises  active  coopera- 
tion toward  bringing  to  reality  In  the  Kettle 
Moraine  area  a  national  park  concept  to 
properly  commemorate  the  Glacial  Age;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  In  Wiscon- 
sin expressed  the  desire  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  Wisconsin  and  in  this  entire  glacial 
area,  when  at  lu  platform  convention  In 
1058.  It  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"We  recognize  the  desirability  of  preserv- 
ing the  Kettle  Moraine  area  of  Wisconsin  as 
a  national  park  and  pledge  immediate  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  authorities  in 
preser^-lng  the  maximum  area  of  this  desir- 
able region":  and 

Whereas  the  Democrstic  Party  State  plat- 
form adopted  in  1958  said  in  part  "The 
Democratic  Party  favors:    •    •    • 

"4  Adoption  of  the  basic  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed Moraine  National  Park  for  Wisconsin." 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resohed  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  acquire,  establish  and  develop  a  Kettle 
Moraine  National  Park  In  Wisconsin  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  Olaclal  Age,  and 
pledges  cooperation  toward  bringing  to  real- 
ity. In  the  Kettle  Moraine  area  in  Wisconsin, 
such  national  park  concept;  and,  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Bc3olved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
thU  resolution  be  sent  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. President  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Memt>er  there- 
of. 

Governor  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  also  pledged  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
creation  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Park. 
There  follows  an  account  of  the  Gover- 
nor's statement  from  the  April  21  issue 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  CapiUl  Times: 
OovcRMoa  Backs  Ick  Acr  Park 

Governor  Nelson  today  in  a  statement  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  legislature  In  unan- 
imously adopting  a  joint  resolution  memor- 
ializing Congress  to  acquire  establish  and 
develop  an  Ice  Age  National  Park  In  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Nelson  pointed  out  that  Representative 
Hknrt  S.  RKU88,  Democrat  of  Milwaukee,  is 
sponsor  of  an  original  measure  providing 
fot  such  a  national  park  and  he  is  being 
Joined  by  Senators  Wilrt  and  Proxmixe  In 
the  effort. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Ice  Age  Nation- 
al Park  in  Wisconsin  will  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  State  and  Its  people,"  Nelson 
said.    He  continued. 


"Based  on  the  experience  of  other  States 
having  national  parks,  it  will  be  ot  direct 
and  Immediate  monetary  benefit  In  terms 
of  increased  tourist  business. 

"It  will  be  up  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  give  us  its  preliminary  concept  of  the 
Ice  Age  National  Park. 

"The  State  of  Wisconsin  will  cooperate  In 
every  possible  way.  both  In  the  preliminary 
phases  and  in  subsequent  steps  necessary 
to  make  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  a  reality." 

During  the  consideration  by  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion approving  the  Ice  Age  National 
Park,  I  presented  a  .statement  to  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  setting  for  the 
present  status  of  the  proposed  park,  its 
concept,  methods  of  land  acquisition, 
and  its  economic  impact.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Statement  op  Representative  Henry  S. 
Revss  (  Milwaukee  ) ,  Before  the  Conser- 
vation      COMMITXEE      of      THE       WISCONSIN 

Assembly,  State  Capitol,  Madison,  March 

11,  1959 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  statement  In  favor  of  the  resolution, 
now  before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  expres- 
sing support  in  principle  for  the  proposed 
Ice  Age  National  Park.  As  the  author  of  the 
bill  In  Congress.  HJt.  915.  to  authorize  the 
esUbllshment  of  an  Ice  Age  National  Park 
(a  descriptive  title  being  more  comprehen- 
sive than  that  used  earlier  of  the  Moraine 
National  Park,  I  beUeve  that  such  a  declara- 
tion of  support  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
would  be  of  tremendous  help  in  securing  es- 
tablishment of  the  park.  Similar  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Wn-EY.  (S.  894),  by  Senator  Proxmire 
1 85th  Cong.,  S.  4159),  and  in  the  House  by 
RepresenUtlve  Johnson    (H.R.  3020). 

Here  Is  the  relevant  Information  concern- 
ing the   proposed  Ice  Age   National   Park: 

I.    WHAT  is  the  present  STATUS  OT  THE  PARK? 

The  National  Park  Service  conducted  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance  of  the  proposed 
Ice  Age  National  Park  In  September  1958. 
The  results  of  that  study  were  presented  to 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  On 
October  22,  1958.  the  Advisory  Board  passed 
a  resolution  noting  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinental glaciation  during  the  great  ice  Age, 
and  directed  the  National  Park  Ser\lce  to 
locate  appropriate  examples  of  such  glaci- 
ation for  Inclusion  in  the  Natlonsl  Park  Sys- 
tem. Now  and  in  the  months  to  come,  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  niaklng  additional 
detailed  studies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Park 
Service  can  make  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion by  laUr  this  year.  U  so.  Congress  would 
be  able  to  act  upon  the  bills  to  establish  the 
Ice  Age  National  Park  a  year  from  now.  In 
1960.  Needless  to  say.  support  In  principle 
from  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  would  be 
an  Important  factor  In  determining  con- 
gressional action.  ~ 

2.    WHAT   is   THE   CONCEPT    OP  THE    ICE    AGE 
NATIONAL  PARK? 

The  concept  of  the  park,  as  originally  con- 
ceived by  Raymond  T.  ZlUmer,  the  noted 
Milwaukee  conservationist,  and  as  refined 
by  the  reconnaissance  trip,  proposes  that 
areas  In  34  Wisconsin  Counties  (Kewaunee, 
Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac.  Sheboy- 
gan. Washington,  Waukesha.  Jefferson,  Wal- 
worth. Rock,  Green,  Dane,  Sauk.  Columbia. 
Adams,  Marquette,  Waushara,  Portage.  Wau- 
paca, Marathon.  Shawano.  Langlade.  Lin- 
coln. Oneida.  Price,  Taylor,  Rusk,  Chippewa, 
Washburn.  Sawyer,  Barron,  Polk,  Dunn,  and 
St,  Croix)  be  considered  for  Inclusion  In 
the  park.  H.R.  915  provides  for  the  preser- 
vfttlon  of  "outstanding  features  of  continen- 
tal glaciation.  Including  moraines,  eskers, 
kames,  kettle-holes,  drumllns,  swamps,  lakes, 
and  other  reminders  of  the  great  Ice  Age." 
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The  concept  of  the  park  envisages  a  nar- 
row strip,  averaging  one-quarter  mile  In 
width,  extending  for  500  miles  along  the 
terminal  line  of  the  Wisconsin  glacial  mo- 
raine. The  line  would  extend  from  Olen- 
beulah  In  Sheboygan  County  through  Pond 
du  Lac.  Washington  and  Waukesha  Counties 
to  Whitewater  Lake  In  Walworth  County; 
thence  westward  through  Walworth  and  Rock 
Counties,  north  of  County  Highway  A  to  the 
Rock  River;  thence  northwest  to  Evans- 
vllle  north  of  State  Highway  14;  thence 
northeast  of  the  C.  tt  N.W.  Railroad  tracks 
to  Brooklyn;  thence  northwest  through  Ve- 
rona and  Cross  Plains  to  the  Dane-Columbia 
County  line;  thence  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  to  Merrlmac;  thence 
northwest  to  Devils  Lake  State  Park;  thence 
north,  between  State  Highway  12  and  Sauk 
County  Trunk  Highway  A,  to  the  Wisconsin 
River  at  the  confluence  of  Dell  Creek;  thence 
north  through  Columbia  and  Adams  Counties 
to  the  conjunction  of  Adams.  Waushara,  and 
Marquette  Counties;  thence  northward  In 
Waushara  County  west  of  Coloma.  through 
Hancock  and  east  of  Plainfleld;  through  the 
Portage  County  line  west  of  Almond;  thence 
north  passing  west  of  Custer  and  Polonla. 
crossing  the  Plover  River  at  the  Portage- 
Marathon  County  line;  thence  west  of  the 
Plover  River  to  the  Langlade  County  line; 
thence  northeast  to  Highway  04;  thence 
northwest  passing  south  of  Kempster  to  1 
mile  south  of  Parrlsh;  thence  southwest  pass- 
ing near  Oleason  to  the  Wisconsin  River; 
thence  west  to  Rib  Lake;  thence  southwest- 
ward  through  Chequamegon  National  Forest, 
west  of  Lublin:  and  westward  to  the  Chip- 
pewa River  south  of  Cornell;  then  a  gap  to 
the  conjunction  of  Chippewa  County  High- 
ways E  and  Z;  thence  northwestward  to  a 
point  Jxist  north  of  Haugen  in  Barron  County 
on  Highway  53;  thence  southwestward.  south 
of  Cumberland,  Turtle  Lake.  Clayton,  Amery, 
north  of  Deer  Park,  through  Star  Prairie; 
thence  west  to  the  St.  Croix  River. 

Along  the  500-mlIe  trail  would  be  11  (pos- 
sibly more)  main  units,  under  varying  man- 
agement, but  pulled  together  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  order  to  tell  the  total  story 
of  the  Ice  Age  In  North  America.  Starting 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  500-mile-long 
line,  the  11  units,  and  their  ownership,  fol- 
low: 

1.  Sheboygan  Marsh  County  Park:  A  marsh 
created  by  the  glacial  moraine.  This  marsh, 
which  Is  open  to  hunting  and  fishing,  ad- 
joins the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  In 
northwestern  Sheboygan  County. 

2.  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest:  Stretching 
for  120  miles  from  Olenbeulah  in  Sheboygan 
County  to  Whitewater  Lake  in  Walworth 
County,  an  interlobate  glacial  moraine 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  the  Oreen  Bay 
and  Michigan  lobes.  Illustrating  kettles, 
kames.  and  eskers. 

3.  JanesvlUe  Gateway:  The  terminal  mo- 
raine, and  some  adjacent  territory.  In  the 
triangle  Just  north  of  JanesvlUe  bounded  by 
Highway  14.  Highway  184,  and  the  Rock 
River.  This  area,  together  with  areas  4,  6. 
7,  and  8.  are  suggested  as  national  park 
proper.  Since  these  areas  are  strung  out 
over  the  120-mlle  central  portion  of  the  500- 
mlle-long  strip,  within  20  or  30  miles  of 
each  other,  they  could  readily  be  directly 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

4.  Western  Dane  County:  An  area  In  the 
general  area  of  Verona,  Cross  Plains,  and 
MarxvUle.  Illustrating  the  intermixture  of 
glacial  moraines  and  unglaclated  bedrock. 
Several  high  points  give  a  vista  of  the  entire 
area. 

5.  Devil's  Lake  State  Park  (Sauk  County) : 
Shows  the  formation  of  Devil's  Lake,  and  the 
change  in  course  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  the  Baraboo  Hills  in 
stopping  the  expansion  of  the  glacier  Into 
the  unglaclated  area.  This  would  continue 
aA  a  State  park. 


6.  John  Mulr  birthplace  (southern  Mar- 
quette County)  :  Shows  a  glacial  lake  back 
of  the  moraine,  particularly  Its  botany.  This 
Is  now  a  Hftu-quette  County  park,  but  funds 
for  further  development  are  needed.  Be- 
cause It  contains  the  boyhood  home  of  the 
great  naturalist.  John  Mulr,  It  Is  suggested 
as  a  national  historic  monument  or  park. 

7.  Old  Lake  Wisconsin  Shore  (Adama 
County) :  An  area  east  of  Friendship  In 
Adams  County.  It  shows  the  sandy  bottom 
of  extinct  glacial  Lake  Wisconsin,  the  mo- 
raines which  formed  Its  shores,  and  various 
eroded  bluffs  which  were  islands  In  the  lake. 

8.  Plover  River  unit  (at  the  Junction  of 
Portage  and  Marathon  Counties)  :  Shows 
how  the  Plover  River  forced  Its  way  through 
the  moraine. 

9.  Chequamegon  National  Forest  (Taylor 
County) :  Shows  the  effect  of  a  glacial  mo- 
raine In  diking  myriads  of  lakes.  Under  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  auspices,  camping  fa- 
cilities and  a  trail  along  portions  of  the 
moraine  could  be  constructed. 

10.  Blue  Hills  imlt  (in  northeast  Barron 
County,  northwe.st  Rusk  County,  and  south- 
west Sawyer  County)  :  Show  how  the  glacial 
moraine  worked  Its  way  through  and  around 
the  preexisting  monadnocks.  Adequate  land 
for  such  a  unit  is  presently  contained  In 
county  forests  in  the  three  counties.  The 
units  could  be  adapted  either  as  coordinated 
county  forests:  m  a  State  forest;  as  a  na- 
tional forest:  or  as  a  national  park  or  na- 
tional park  recreational  area. 

11.  Interstate  Park  at  St.  Croix  Palls:  Il- 
lustrates water  erosion  In  a  glaciated  area, 
at  the  dells  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  This  could 
be  continued  as  a  Wisconsin -Minnesota 
State  park. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  11  units  In- 
clude, In  addition  to  national  park  proper,  a 
county  park  (1),  a  State  forest  (2),  2  State 
parks  (5.  11),  a  national  forest  (9),  and  a 
possible  national  park  recreational  area  (10). 

Literature  describing  the  park,  and  the 
explanations  of  naturalists  at  the  various 
points  of  attraction,  could  be  so  coordinated 
as  to  present  a  unified  whole.  Similarly, 
road  markings  could  be  so  arranged  that 
those  wishing  to  see  the  entire  glacial  story 
could  make  a  600-mlle  trip  of  it  and  visit 
each  of  the  units.  Suitable  walking,  bicy- 
cling, and  riding  trails  could  be  developed 
along  the  entire  area.  Camping  and  pick- 
nicking  spots  cotild  likewise  be  strategically 
placed. 

HJl.  915  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Ice  Age  National  Park  at  such  time  as 
enough  of  it  is  acquired  in  order  to  permit 
effective  administration.  If  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Park  becomes  a  reality.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  full  acquisition  of  all  the  land 
needed  will  consume  at  least  a  number  of 
years. 

3.    HOW   WILL   LAND  rOR   THE   ICE   AGE    NATIONAL 
PARK   BE   ACQtnSED? 

To  make  It  a  reality  will  require  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  county  and  local 
governments.  Hit.  915  provides  that  "lands 
owned  by  the  State  and  local  governments 
may  be  Included  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  such  governments."  Aside  from  the  Ket- 
tle Moraine  State  Forest,  the  strip  from 
Whitewater  Lake  to  the  St.  Croix  River, 
roughly  400  miles  averaging  one-quarter 
mile  in  width,  would  make  a  total  of  100 
square  miles,  or  64.000  acres.  At  an  average 
cost  of  $30  an  acre,  this  would  come  to 
•1,920,000.  To  be  subtracted  from  this  fig- 
ure would  be  lands  that  do  not  have  to  be 
purchased  because  they  are  contained  In  a 
State  park,  county  park,  county  forest,  or 
national  forest.  It  Is  envisaged  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  land  would  be  pvu-chaaed 
and  donated  to  the  national  park  by  private 
contribution,  leaving  little  or  no  land  acqui- 
sition to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  first 
Instance.     The  main  function  of  the  Ice  Age 


National  Park  would  be  to  pull  together  the 
national  park  proper,  and  such  constituent 
unlU  as  county  parks.  State  forests.  State 
parks,  national  forest,  and  national  recrea- 
tional areai.  Into  a  unified  whole. 

4.  WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OP 
AN  ICE  ACE  NATIONAL  PARK  POB  WISCON- 
SIN? 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Park  would  be  to  provide  for  all  the  people 
healthful  and  pleasant  recreation  areas. 
But  In  sheer  dollar  terms,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  Park  could  be  a  tremendous  money- 
earner,  both  for  State  and  local  governments 
In  Wisconsin,  and  for  its  citizens.  A  survey 
in  1949.  "The  Wisconsin  TourUt,"  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  showed  that  even 
10  years  ago,  out-of-State  tourlsu  spent 
more  than  $76  million  a  year  In  Wisconsin — 
for  food,  lodging,  transportation,  flahing. 
clothing,  amusemenu.  etc.  Surely,  that 
total  Is  closer  to  tlOO  million  today.  And 
the  amount  spent  by  residents  of  Wisconsin 
Itself  would  increase  the  total  greatly. 

Experience  in  States  having  national  parks 
shows  that  they  enormously  Increase  the 
number  of  tourlsU.  with  attendant  Increase 
in  expenditures.  Lost  year  59  million  Amer- 
icans visited  their  national  parks.  When 
you  consider  that  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin's eatlmate  of  the  nonresident  tourlsu  in 
W^consln  in  1949  was  only  1.125.000.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional park  In  Wisconsin  could  well  double 
or  triple  our  present  tourist  Influx. 

If  the  number  of  out-of-State  tourists  to 
Wisconsin  were  doubled.  It  would  produce 
an  additional  Income  for  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents of  at  least  9100  million  annually. 
This  additional  economic  activity  would 
Immediately  result  In  great  revenue  gain  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  for  Its  local  gov- 
ernments, although  the  precise  amount  Is 
m  the  nature  of  a  guess.  What  Is  clear  is 
that  the  Increased  tax  revenue  generated  by 
an  Ice  Age  National  Park  would  vastly  ex- 
ceed the  very  minor  tax  losses  that  would 
flow  from  the  creation  of  the  park.  As  In- 
dicated above,  many  of  the  areas  envisaged 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Ice  Age  National 
Park  complex  are  presently  contained  In 
State  parks.  National  forest,  county  park. 
State  forest,  and  are  thus  not  on  the  tax 
rolls  now.  The  new  land  to  be  acquired  Is 
very  largely  worthless  for  agriculture,  and 
Is  hence  on  the  tax  rolls  for  negligible 
amounts. 

An  additional  possibility  for  Wisconsin 
taxpayers  presents  Itself  If  an  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Park  were  established.  While  the 
park  concept,  as  set  forth  above,  does  not 
envisage  the  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  and  county  forests  and 
parks  set  forth  above,  the  State  and  county 
governments  might  well  wish  to  conclude  at 
some  later  time  that  it  would  be  more  sen- 
sible to  transfer  these  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  thus  save  very  substantial 
maintenance  and  adminlstration^coets.  Res- 
idents of  Wyoming,  for  example,  are  very 
happy  that  the  taxpayers  all  over  the  49 
States  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  rather  than  Just  the 
cltlzcnB  of  Wyoming.  ^ 

All  told,  the  balance  sheet  of  an  Ice  Age 
National  Park  shows  a  tremendous  financial 
advantage  for  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  a  great 
recreational    achievement. 

S.  WOULD  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  ICB 
AGE    NATIONAL    PARK    INTEXPERC    WrrH    PtSH- 

INC.     HUNTING,     OR     LUMBERING     NOW     BEING 
CONDUCTED? 

The  answer  Is  unequivocally  no.  Along 
the  route  of  the  proposed  Ice  Age  National 
Park,  are  some  29  public  hunting  areas. 
These  would  be  In  no  way  disturbed.  To  the 
extent  that  any  lands  contemplated  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Ice  Age  National  Park  con- 
tained a  hunting,  fishing,  or  lumbering  po- 
tential which  would  be  Interfered  with  by 
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constituting  them  a  national  park  proper, 
they  could  be  designate*!  a  national  recrea- 
tional area.  In  which  uses  like  hunting,  fish- 
ing  and^'lumbering  are  permuted. 

Both  the  Democratic  f.nd  Republican  Par- 
ties in  Wisconsin,  in  their  1958  platforms, 
called  for  support  In  principle  for  what  Is 
now  called  the  Ic*  Age  National  Park.  The 
honoring  of  that  pledge  will  go  far  to  make 
the  Ice  Age  National  Park  a  reality. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3610)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REIMBURSEMENT  TO  STATES  FOR 
CERTAIN  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House  have  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  introduced  bills 
to  provide  reimbursement  to  those 
States  which  have  had  portions  of  their 
highway  system  Incorporated  into  the 
Interstate  Highway  Sy.stem  without  re- 
ceiving any  payment  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  those  portions,  and 
without  any  provision  being  made  for 
reimbursement  to  the  States  for  those 
portions  of  their  highway  systems. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
not  only  authorizes  appropriations  over 
a  15 -year  period  to  reimburse  all  States 
so  situated,  but  also  to  give  to  the  States 
the  option  of  using  those  funds  to  con- 
struct additional  mileage  of  the  primary 
road  system  or  to  use  the  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  their  turnpike 
systems,  or  portions  of  them,  to  free 
highways.  I  think  the  Members  will 
be  Interested  to  know  that  hearings  have 
been  announced  by  Chairman  Buckley 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  begin  early  in  May  on  this 
subject,  which  I  am  sure  Is  a  matter 
of  keen  interest  to  all  of  the  States  that 
are  finding  a  serious  problem  in  the 
matter  of  financing  their  portions  of 
the  Interstate  System. 


MANAGEMENT   OP   THE    NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
terested citizens  throughout  the  United 
States  are  warmly  commending  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  relative 
to  its  forward-looking  program  designed 
to  advance  management  and  increase 
facilities  of  the  national  forests. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  regard 
is  the  editorial  appearing  in  the  April 
1959  i-ssue  of  American  Forests,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Forestry  Associ- 
ation. This  editorial  is  entitled  "Con- 
gratulations. Mr,  Benson." 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Benson  have  reper.tedly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  our  forest  resources  and 
the  need  for  longtime  objective  planning. 

I  wish  to  warmly  commend  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ervin  L.  Petter- 
son  and  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
Richard  McCardle  and  their  associates 
for  the  fine  contribution  they  have  made 
in  advancing  the  ends  of  this  outstand- 
ing program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS,  MR.  BRNBON 

A  blueprint  to  provide  more  timber,  water, 
recreation,  wildlife,  and  other  renewable  nat- 
ural resources  from  the  Nation's  increasingly 
valuable  national  forests  was  proposed  on 
March  24  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  With  special  letters  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Secretary  Benson  submitted  a 
program  to  advance  management  and  In- 
crease facilities  of  the  national  forests  In 
coming  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population  and  an  expanding  economy.  The 
proposed  program  defines  needs  on  the  for- 
ests In  concrete  terms  as  8i>elled  out  by 
two  consecutlT*e  programs  for  American  For- 
estry adopted  by  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation in  1947  and  1953.  As  such,  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  represents  a  sound  approach 
to  present  problems  on  the  forests,  and  It 
Win  receive  wide  support.  In  short,  this 
program  gives  us  something  to  build  on. 

Secretary  Benson  said  the  current  proposal 
completes  the  program  for  full  resource  de- 
velopment of  the  national  forests  as  called 
for  by  President  Elsenhower  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress  on  July  31,  1953.  As 
a  result  of  that  message,  management  of 
the  national  forests  has  been  substantially 
Improved  In  recent  years,  the  Secretary  said. 
Tree  planting  has  been  doubled,  forest  fires 
have  been  materially  reduced,  and  the  tim- 
ber harvest  has  reached  new  records.  At 
the  same  time,  the  SecreUry  readily  admits 
the  forests  stlU  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  can  begin  to  approximate  the  degree  of 
Intensive  management  presently  practiced  on 
some  of  the  larger  industrial  forests. 

However,  if  this  program  goes  through  as 
proposed  the  national  forests  will  one  day 
stand  second  to  none  anywhere  In  the  world. 
For  example,  the  Secretsiry  proposed  to  ulti- 
mately treble  present  Income  from  the  for- 
ests, 90  percent  of  which  will  represent  sale 
of  standing  timber.  If  the  blueprint  de- 
velops on  schedule,  the  year  2000  will  see 
timber  sales  reaching  $350  million  with  an 
annual  cut  of  21  billion  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber.  The  immediate  short  term  goal  will 
be  to  hike  the  recent  record  cut  of  seven 
billion  board  feet  to  11  billion  within  the 
jiext  decade  with  harvesting  developed  In 
a  manner  that  will  accelerate  cutting  of 
stagnant  stands,  release  advanced  reproduc- 
tion by  removing  the  overstory  of  old  growth. 
Increase  the  salvage  of  dead,  dying  and  dis- 
eased trees,  and  encourage  reasonable  dis- 
tribution of  sales  among  all  sizes  cA  operators. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
poses to  develop  and  apply  on  sale  areas 
higher  standards  of  regeneration,  hazard  re- 
duction, sai^'age  and  erosion  control.     It  will 


provide  up-to-date  Inventories  of  all  com- 
mercial forest  lands,  and  timber  manage- 
ment plans  wlU  be  completed  for  all  working 
circles,  and  when  completed  will  be  main- 
tained by  periodic  relnventorles  and  re- 
visions. Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
4.4  million' acres  of  nonstocked  and  poorly 
stocked  plantable  lands  will  be  seeded  or 
planted.  The  productive  condition  of  over 
11  million  "bf  the  30  million  acres  of  less 
than  sawlog-size  sUnds  will  be  substantially 
improved  by  plantation  care,  pruning,  weed- 
ing, thinning,  release  cutting,  reinforcement 
planting  of  lightly  stocked  areas,  and  plant- 
ing new  bums  In  these  stands. 

Hand  In  hand  with  these  production 
quotas  and  production  goals  goes  a  proposal 
to  complete  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  90,000  miles  of  access  roads  and  8,000 
miles  of  trails  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  represents  about  19  percent  of  the  toUl 
number  of  roads  and  trails  ultimately  caUed 
for.  When  fully  Installed,  there  wUl  be 
70,000  miles  of  forest  highways,  542,000  miles 
of  access  roads,  and  the  trail  network  will  be 
reduced  to  80.000  miles.  There  are  now 
24,400  miles  of  forest  highways,  149,700  miles 
of  forest  development  roads  and  112,200 
miles  of  trails.  No  single  proposal  In  this 
comprehensive  plan  received  louder  cheers 
from  AFA  officers  than  did  this  plan  to  get 
the  rosds  built  so  that  the  Forest  Service 
can  start  practicing  forestry  on  a  scale  never 
dreamed  of  In  the  days  of  Plnchot,  Graves 
and  Greeley. 

Neither  space  nor  time  permits  us  to  fully 
describe  the  ImprovemenU  proposed  for  every 
use  of  the  forest  including  water,  range,  and 
recreation  resources.  These  will  be  fully 
covered  In  the  May  Issue  of  American  For- 
ests and  suffice  it  to  say  here  there  Is  some- 
thing here  for  everybody,  and  If  present 
plans  materialize  all  of  these  Important  uses 
wlU  be  brought  up  to  a  state  of  perfection 
seldom  dreamed  of  by  most  of  us  In  even 
our  wildest  dreams.  The  programs  proposed. 
In  short,  would  put  the  national  forest  sys- 
tem In  A-1,  apple  pie  order  and  people  every- 
where would  regard  them  as  another  wonder 
of  the  world.  Water  flow  will  be  Increased 
through  more  Intensive  management  of 
watersheds — welcome  news  to  1300  west- 
ern towns  and  cities  served  by  national  for- 
ests water  and  for  most  irrigated  farm  lands 
and  hydroelectric  developments.  Fuller  de- 
velopment and  use  of  grazing  lands  will  re- 
sult from  large-scale  reseedlng  of  grasses  on 
depleted  ranges,  contrc^  of  poisonous  plants, 
and  construction  of  fences  and  water  facili- 
ties. In  carrying  out  the  previously  an- 
nounced Operation  Outdoors,  the  new  pro- 
posals will  see  both  parts  of  this  program 
In  full  swing.  Ten  thousand  new  camp- 
ground and  picnic  sites  containing  102,000 
family  units  are  proposed.  Improvement 
of  7.000  miles  of  the  81,000  miles  of  fishing 
streams  and  56.000  acres  of  lakes  by  stabUla- 
ing  banks,  planting  trees  and  cover,  and  con- 
structing channel  Improvements  are  shown 
In  the  plans. 

These,  then,  are  Just  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights In  this  remarkable  plan,  and  re- 
turning to  timber  management  again  it 
occurs  to  us  that  here  Is  one  con- 
structive answer  to  the  series  of  stunning 
advertisements  currently  being  featured  by 
the  lumber  Industry  which  have  already 
rocked  lumber's  competitors  back  on  their 
heels.  In  addition  to  seUing  wood,  this  old 
Industry  Is  telling  the  world  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  lumbermen  believe  In  their  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  they  Imply  that  lumber  has 
faith  In  forestry  to  produce  enough  wood  of 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  stave  off 
all  challenges  posed  by  wood  substitutes. 

With  forestry  showing  the  vision  demon- 
strated In  Secretary  Benson's  plan,  all  chal- 
lenges will  Indeed  be  met  and  forestry  in 
America  wUl  rise  to  new  plateaus  of  achieve- 
ment. Here,  In  truth,  is  a  working  model 
lor  balanced  multiple  use  on  forest  land. 
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HARRY  BRIDGES 


Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOESl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brazen 
effrontery  of  Harry  Bridges  of  the  ILWU 
in  his  testimony  before  a  House  Com- 
mittee this  week  should  be  carefully 
weighed  by  every  Member  and  by  every 
citizen  in  this  country. 

Here  is  a  man  who  testifies  publicly 
that  he  might  do  all  he  could  to  prevent 
American  aid  to  Formosa  should  a  shoot- 
ing war  again  break  out  between  "the 
Chinese  Nationalists  and  the  forces  of 
the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic."  or  what- 
ever the  determined  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion, if  contrary  to  his  own  beliefs.  This 
man  admits  that  his  union  might  honor 
requests  of  Communist-dominated  for- 
eign transport  unions,  even  those  in 
Communist  nations,  not  to  work  ship- 


ping in  American  jjorts  if  contrary  to 
Communist  interests;  that  he  would  thus 
take  part  in  a  sort  of  worldwide  shipping 
boycott,  if  requested  to  by  certain  foreign 
union  heads,  some  of  them  notoriously 
pro-Communist. 

And  how  about  Hawaii  which  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  shipping  and  the 
ILWU?  Here's  the  proof  to  support 
those  who  opposed  Hawaiian  statehood 
because  of  Harry  Bridges  and  the 
stranglehold  of  the  union.  Just  how  far 
are  we  going  to  let  union  leaders  flaunt 
the  laws  of  this  Nation?  When  are  they 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  by  which 
all  other  citizens  are  governed? 

There  is  something  we  can  do.  The 
Other  body  is  now  debating  the  labor 
bill.  They  can  put  teeth  in  the  labor 
bill.  We  can  do  the  same  in  the  House. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  and  our  friend- 
ly neighbors  in  the  world  deserve  no  less. 
Then  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  labor 
leaders  and  the  monopolistic  control  of 
commerce  by  unions  can  be  corrected. 
At  this  time  a  Joint  strike  by  Hoffa  and 
the  Teamsters  and  of  Bridges  and  the 
ILWU  could  paralyze  transportation  and 
trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

Part  J.  Basic  individual  rights 

BASIC  INDIVIDUAL  RIQIITS 


LABOR  REFORM  LEGISLATION 


Mr     HIESTAND.      Mr    Speaker.   I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HouM 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  and  most  con- 
troversial measure  we  face  at  this  ses- 
sion is  legislation  for  labor  reform, 
which,  of  course,  involves  also  revisions 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Many  bUls 
have  been  introduced,  but  in  general 
they  follow  along  tiie  lines  of  the  Barden 
bills,  H.R.  4473  and  H.R.  4474,  the 
McCleUan  bills.  S.  1348.  S.  1385,  8.  1386, 
S.  1387.  the  Keanis-Goldwater  blU.  8. 
748  and  HR.  3540.  and  the  Kennedy  bill. 
S.  1555,  which  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering. 

rXFTT-rOXT»  SUBjaCTS 

A  comparative  analysis  chart  briefly 
summarizing  these  subjects  has  been 
made  wiiich  .~hould  be  of  great  value  to 
all  Members  in  considering  these  bills. 

The  chart  follows: 


Protection  acalnst  closed 
anioiis  or  tlisrrlininatory 
membership    require- 


Freedom  of  speech  and  right 
to  criticize. 

Freedom  to  meet  and  make 
plans. 


Equal  rights  and  protection. 

freedom  from  excessive  or 
arbitrary  demands  (or 
mdaty. 

Freedom  to  seek  the  full 
protection  of  the  law. 


Protections  against  un]ust 
or  too  severe  punishment 
and  right  to  a  lair  and 
impartial  trial. 


Know  rigtata. 

Know  tbeeliarge. 


Labor  Bill  of  Rifchti  Act  of  1950  (.Mr. 
Baeoe.n— II.R.  4473) 


The  hill  provides  that  the  certain  basic 
human  rights  mu.st  he  KUitrantt'cd 
an<l  protecteii  in  the  constitutions 
aiid  bylaws  of  all  unions.  Demo- 
cratic proct^lures  rau.*it  be  adopted 
and  followed  by  all  tmiona. 


Every  employee  in  a  barxaininR  unit 
.shall  he  etiKihIe  for  union  memher- 
shlp  ir  he  meets  the  qualifications 
applied  to  all  applicants. 


Every  member  shall  he  free  to  speak 
frwiy  and  to  criticize  union  officers, 
activities,  and  policies  If  he  wi.«hcs. 

Every  member  shall  lie  free  to  meet 
with  other  members  to  discuss  union 
atfairs  and  to  plan  chunKes  In  the 
union  |)ollcles,  prjK'tlces,  officers, 
etc.,  and  to  campaign  for  or  against 
any  can<li<late  for  union  office. 

Every  member  shall  have  equal  rights 
including  all  voluig  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  equal  protection  of  rules. 

The  rate  of  dues  and  init  iat  ion  fee  shall 
be  changwl  only  by  a  majority  vote 
tatcen  by  secret  hallnt.  Assessments 
may  be  levied  only  with  the  same 
approval. 

No  union  shall  take  away  its  members' 
rights  to  sue  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  or  to  institute  action  in  any 
government  agency  or  to  petition 
any  legislature  or  communicate  with 
any  legislator. 

No  member  of  a  union  may  be  flred, 
expelled,  suspended  or  otherwise 
disciplined  except  for  a  violation  of  a 
publLshed  and  written  rule  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  protective 
provisions  of  the  bill 


If  disciplinary  action  is  taken,  the  fol- 
lowing proce<lures  must  be  followed 
80  that  the  member  can  have  a  fiill 
and  fair  bearing  and  an  Impartial 
review. 

Aoca<«ed  member  must  be  given  coplee 
of  this  law  and  the  luiion's  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  and  informed  of  bl> 
rights  thereunder. 

Member  must  be  served  with  a  w^l^ 
ten  charge  specifying  tbe  alleged 
offense  in  full  detail. 


Labor-Management  Basic 
Rights.  Ethical  Standards, 
and  Diwiosure  Act  of  1U50 
(.Mr.  .McCtiLLAN— 8.  n37) 


Provides  that  the  constitution 
and  hyli>ws  or  other  govern- 
ing charter  shall  contain  |>ro- 
vlslons  to  cwry  out  certain 
objectives  and  guarantee  cer- 
tain basic  rights  of  members. 


Merabcrsliip  shall  be  open  to 
all  who  can  meet  reasonable 
quoJIflcitlons  uniformly  ap- 
pllot.  The  Initiation  fee 
shall  not  be  In  e\c*»a  of  75 
percent  of  the  prevailing 
weekly  wage  in  the  locale 
for  the  s;kmc  general  type  of 
work. 

Similar  provisioo. 


.do. 

.do. 
-do. 


Similar— but  with  a  proviso 
that  the  member  must  first 
exhaust  all  interual  pro- 
cedures if  they  do  not  require 
k>ngcr  than  3  months. 

Similar  provision............. 


Labor- Management  Practices 
Act  of  lose  (.Mr.  UULD- 
WATita— S.  748J 


Provides  that  rights  relating 
to  elr<'tlon  and  removal  of 
ofllcers  be  in  conslitutioos. 


No  proTtslon. 


Labor  M.»nagcment  Reporting  and 
DIsrkMure  Act  of  1«W  (.Mr.  Ktn- 
NKOT— S.  liU) 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Similar.  TToweTtr,  m  la 
below,  the  due  procew  pro- 
tections are  not  spelled  oat 
indetaU. 

....do 


do ^. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


—do... 


There  are  no  prorMoM  la  tkli  bill  re- 
quiring that  boile  iHOMB  rtgbu  be 
guarantee)]  and  protected  n»der 
union  const  I  tut  tons  or  l>yUwi.  Cer- 
tain standar'ls  lor  the  election  of 
union  ofllcrrs  are  set  forth.  The 
menihen  mast  look  to  the  Hecretary 
of  I..atMir  for  protection  of  tlielr  right* 
through  tlie  »ieral  courts. 

No  provlskMi. 


Do. 
I>o. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 


It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  imion  or  its 
ofHorrs.  empk>yeea,  etc.,  to  fine, 
■uspead,  or  otherwiae  discipline 
members  tor  exercising  any  right  pro- 
vided hy  this  bill  (906(a)).  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  tbrtMigb 
the  use  of  violence,  force  or  economic 
reprisal,  or  threats  thereof,  to  inter- 
fere with  or  coerce  any  union  member 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  under  this 
bill  (S(»(b)). 

No  provisioa 


Every  union  shall  inform  its  meml>cr< 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  under 
thU  bill  (MB>. 

No  provisioa 
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Time  to  prepare  detaiae. 
OiTCB  a  fair  trial 


Bai  of  Rights  Act  of  lOM  (Mr. 
BAaoKN— U.R.  447S) 


The  right  to  appeal  the  de- 


The  right  tea )«« decisioB. 


Member  must  be  given  reasonable 
time  to  prepare  bis  defense. 

Member  must  be  given  a  fair  trial  at 
which  the  following  due  process  pro- 
lections  arc  guaranteed: 


rmiimi  i1  innocent  until  proven 
faOty. 

Burden  of  the  proof  mi  the  accttvr. 

Trial  held  at  a  convenient  time 
and  place  for  the  accused. 

▲eeosed  has  the  right  of  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing, 

Aeeoaed  OMf  ooHMMt  Mf  aeeaser, 

can,  esarnlM  aad  aw  wimlne 
wltnessss. 

AoBuaed  may  present  rebuttal  tes- 
timony. 

Accused  has  the  right  to  require 
the  trial  body  to  require  the 
presence  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  pertinent  records 
and  documents. 

Tbe  trial  will  l>e  open  wherever 
passible.  The  accused  may  elect 
aoloiie<l  trial. 

The  trial  body  shall  be  comfMMod 
of  fair  and  imparl lal  tierson.s. 
Ttte  accused  may  challenge  any 
MWnNr  of  ttie  trial  body  for 
•MM  and  have  6  peremptory 
cnaliefiges. 

Wheni  iM-ci'.ssary  to  insure  a  fair 
trial  the  trial  body  may  be  sc- 
leeted  from  an  outside  agency  or 

Witnesses  shall  be  under  oath. 

A  verbatim  record  shall  he  made. 

The  decision  shall  he  in  ^Titing; 
shall  -Hiimmarire  the  evidence; 
siiall  state  the  grounds  and  rea- 
■oos  fur  the  decision  and  tie  sup- 
(lortMl  hy  the  itrcfKwderancc  of 
the  evidence. 

The  decision  shall  be  sent  to  tbe 
accused   before  any  public  re- 


The  right  to  control  offleer's 
salaries  and  expenses  or 
the  limiU  thereof. 


The  right  to  vote  l^eely  and 
secreUy. 

The  right  to  run  for,  and 
liuld,  lulon  office. 


There  shall  be  a  prompt  and  or- 
derly ain>eiil  prtKtMlure  to  a  fair 
and  Impartial  trIbunaL 


The  aceuse<l  shall  have  diallcngca 
ior  cause  against  members  of  the 
appeals  body. 

Wliere  necessary  the  meml>ers  of 
the  a|>|>cals  l)o<ly  shall  he  se- 
lected from  an  outside  agency  or 
group. 

Penalties  imposed  by  trial  bodies 
shall  be  stayed  until  tbe  final 
appeal  is  decided. 
Tlieap|>ealslrilHinal  shaU  set  aside  de- 
cisions for  the  following  reasooa: 

The  decisloD  was  not  supported 
by  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

It  was  dLsorimlnatory.  arbitrao'. 
or  capricious. 

When  the  charged  act  was  pro- 
tected by  union  law,  this  hill,  or 
other  Federal  or  State  laws. 

When  acru.sed  was  prejudiiwl  by 
a  denial  of  procedural  rights. 

W  ben  there  was  a  serious  and  sulv 
Rtsntial  denial  of  procedural 
rights  even  though  toe  acctisod 
was  not  prejudiced. 

When  the  dtsclpline  has  been  Im- 
pa8ed  without  just  cause. 

When  the  dLscipline  was  imposed 
to  further  iieraonal  or  political 
aspirations. 

When  the  discipline  was  imposed 
to  suppress  legitimate  personal 
or  political  asplratioQi. 

Salaries  and  noieral  expanse  allow- 
ances to  offloers,  etc.,  diall  be 
fixed  by  a  secret  vote  <rf  the 
majority  of  members. 

Every  member  shall  have  the 
rirftto  a  secret  vote  without 
tar  of  reprisal. 

Kverr  member  shall  have  the  right 
to  beooine  a  candidate  (or,  and 
hold  office  subject  to  fair  qualifl- 
oations  applied  without  dla- 
crimhiatloii. 


Labor- Management  Basie 
Rights,  Ethical  Standards, 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  lOSO 
(Mr.  McClellan— S.  il37) 


Labor-Management  Practices 
Act  of  l<»6e  (Mr.  OOLD- 
WATE«— 8.  748) 


Similar  provision.-... 


StatM  that  the  member  shall 
be  "atTorded  a  full  and  fair 
hearing."    No    further    de- 


.Vo  provision. 


The  member  shall  be  "af- 
(arile<l  final  review  on  a 
written  transcript  of  the 
bearing  hy  an  Impartial  [ler- 
son  <ir  |)ersons." 

No  provision 


Similar  provLsion. 


No  provisioa. 


No  Provision. 
do ^. 


.do. 


No  provision _. 


.do 


.do. 


.do.. 


.do. 


Salaries  and  general  expense 
allowances  or  the  limits 
thereof  shall  be  established 
by  the  bylaws  or  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  a  general 
vote. 

Similar  provlsioiu....^.^.... 


.do... 


.do- 


Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disdoeure  Act  of  IWa  (Mr.  KxM- 
KEDT— 8.  1456) 


No  Provisioo. 
Da 


Da 


No  proTlsioa. 

Da 
Da 

Da 


Da 


...do.... 


Similar  provlaloa. 


.do. 


Da 

Similar  proTlsloa. 
Similar  provlskm  (SOKd)). 
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An  open  list  of  members. 
Open  RPnentl  meetinpt... 


Elections  by  secret  ballot  .. 


The  rlfht  to  run  for  office 
and  to  vote  without  fear 
or  danger 


Honest  elections.. 


Frequent  elections.......... 

KemoTal  of  ofHcers  elected 
\tt  appointed  by  govern- 
ing bodies. 


Xemov«l  of  officers  elected 
by  tbe  membership. 


Election  of  convent  Ion  dele- 
gate*. 


Control  ot  delegates'  votes  . 


Records  kept  and  open  to 
lns|)cction. 


Financial  record.')  kept  and 
open  to  inspection. 


Records  must  be  preserved. 


Protection     of     members' 
funds  by  Investment. 


No  secret  agreements. 


Likbor  Bill  of  Rirtats  Act  of  NW  (Mr. 
Uarde.n-H.R.  4473) 


Every  labor  union  shall  maintain  or 
incorporate  in  its  con.stitution  anil 
bylaws  provision  to  Kuunuitre  and 
protect  the  follow  inx  doniocTalic 
processes  and  irocedureo: 


A  ro-ster  of  members  open  to  In- 
s|>«cUon  by  memtxrs. 

At  least  3  general  mi-etlnirs  oacb 
year.  At  least  10  days'  notice 
and  an  agenda. 

Onicors.  stewards,  etc.,  shall  be 
elected  by  secret  bnllot  at  gen- 
eral meniborship  meeting  after 
30  days'  notice. 


Members  shall  be  permitted  to 
nominate  candidates  and  to  vote 
withou*  coercion  or  restraint. 


Every  member  shall  he  entitled  to 
1  vote^— secret  ballot — no  proxy 
votes. 


Officers  must  be  elected  every  2 
years. 

Oincera.  elected  or  appointed  by  a 
Kovemlng  b(Kly  such  as  the 
board  of  directors,  trustees,  or 
executive  committee  may  be 
removed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  governing  body. 


Officers  c!ecto<l  by  the  member- 
ship as  a  whole  may  be  removed 
by  the  (roveming  body  but  only 
for  cause  shown  and  on  notice 
and  hearinR  and  by  a  majority 
vote  of  tbe  said  governing  tKxly. 


Local  delegates  to  international 
union  conventions  sliall  be 
elected  by  a  majority  secret  vote 
of  the  members. 

Members  shall  have  the  right  to 
instruct  delegates  who  shall  he 
bound  by  the  instructions  and 
subject  to  dlst-lpllne  If  they 
disobey. 

Records  shall  be  maintained  of  all 
actions  taken  at  general  member- 
ship meetings,  meetings  of 
directors.  tniste<>s.  and  members 
of  executive  committees.  The 
records  shall  l>e  open  to  any 
member  who  has  paid  dues  In 
the  liMt  dues-paying  period. 

Detailed  financial  records  shall  be 
maintained  and  shall  be  open  to 
Inspect  ion  by  such  members  as 
abovok 


All  the  records  shall  be  kept  for 
i  years. 

All  funds  in  excess  of  tbe  aoioimt 
of  dues  and  assessments  received 
In  I  year,  other  than  the  sum  of 
pension  and  tru-st  funds,  shall  be 
neld  in  savings  bank  by  invest- 
ment or  laveii(«d  in  a  way  pr«- 
scril>ed  by  State  laws  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Insurance  company 

talKlB. 

Copies  of  aerecments  made  by  the 
loctkl  and  employers  shall  be  .'teut 
witliin  A)  days  to  ouch  momtHir 
affected. 


Labor- Management  Basle 
Rights,  Rtlii<-al  Btondanls, 
and  Olsclosure  Act  of  lU.IO 
(Mr.  McCi.wxxN— 8.  1137) 


Similar  provision. 


.do. 
.do. 


Same  in  principle.  Can- 
dldat(<»  ree«'ivinE  the 
greatest  nunil>er  of  votes 
shall  be  electi'd.  Ade- 
quate election  safe- 
guards shall  be  pro- 
vided. 

SImlliu-.  .Vot  more  than 
A  percent  of  the  member- 
ship shall  l)v  required 
to  nominato, 


Every  member  shall  have 
identioU  votinc  rtehts.  Ade- 
<|Uato  eiM-tion  safeguard:! 
will  be  provided. 


Similar  provision. 
....do , 


.do. 


.do. 


Delecafos'  votes  will  be  re- 
conlixl  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  l>e  possible  to  determine 
bow  they  voted. 

Same  In  principle.  N'o  dues- 
paying  qualmcation  for  rec- 
ord insiM'ction.  Also  allows 
InsjM'ctlon  by  attorneys  or 
representatives  of  members. 


dluilar  provision 


....do.... 
....do 


K  copy  shall  be  sent  upon 
request  to  any  employee 
whose  rights  are  atTt>eted. 
Oopy  will  he  available  at 
tbs  union's  olBoa  lor  iiiipii 
tion  by  any  member  or  em- 
ployee atlect  ed- 


liabor-.MaiUkgenient  Practices 
Act  of  l«M  (Mr.  OoLlv 
w.\TK«     8.  748) 


Some  provisions  relating  to  the 
election  and  removal  ot 
re«i>on.«H>le«»(1ic«T»  and  their 
qimltflcatlODS  and  terms  of 

ullicc. 


Xo  provision. 
....do 


Members,  upon  due  notice, 
shall  directly  elect  their  local 
ofllcrrs  by  secret  vole  and 
without  restraint  or  coer- 
"don. 


Members  shall  have  a  rea.*on- 
able  opportunity  to  nomi- 
nate or  t>e  e>tndl<liites  for 
union  ofllee  sub)<-ct  to  fair 
and  uniformly  applied 
standards 

Similar  provision 


Officers  of  loeal  unions  must 

be  electe<l  evwy  I  years. 
No  provision................. 


Members  must  hart  the  ofv 
[lortunity  to  remove  elected 
oSk-ers  from  office  by  a 
majority  vote  upon  a  sbow- 
inc  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  memt>crs  deslrs  a 
recall  vote. 


similar  provision. 


N'o  provlsloiL. 


.do 


Similar  provision. 


Records  relating  to  financial 
matters  and  trusteeabips 
must  be  kept  lor  &  yeus. 

No  pmvtailon ,,^ 


.....do....... 


Labor- .Management     Reporting     and 
DtsehMure  Act  of  IWHI    (.Mr.  Kcs- 

NKDY— S.  1553) 


N'o  provisions  have  been  made  In  this 
bill  re<|iilrtnfr  that  busic  i>rot<>cUoils 
t>e  lncor|>on>(«>d  Into  the  local  untons' 
con.stltiitl<>n  or  l)ylaw».  Proce<lure» 
for  the  ele<'tion  and  removal  of 
oirircrs  oiust  be  incorporated  Into 
such  docamentj  (304). 

So  provisioo. 

Do 


Member>  shitll  elect  the  ofHeers  named 
in  the  union  constitution  and  the 
members  of  tbe  executive  tMMrd  or 
stmllar  govemlnit  t>ody  by  secret 
ballot  with  at  least  15  days'  notice 
(3U1  (d)). 

Reft.v)nnble  opportunity  to  nominate 
candidates  without  lM>ing  subject  to 

enaity,  dis<-lpllne,  or  Improper  inler- 
uooe  or  re()ri-'«*l  (WUd)). 


Eadi  memlter  tai  cnod  standing  shall 
liave  1  vote.  Tbe  election  shall  be 
conducted  in  accord  with  the  oonstl- 
tuth>n  and  bylaws  Insofar  as  tbev  are 
not  inoonststent  with  the  stanoanls 
set  up  In  thui  bill.  There  Is  no  ban 
on  t>r<ny  vntes. 

OITlcers  uanie<l  In  constitution  and 
electe<l  every  3  vean  Oii|(b)). 

303  (a)  and  (b).  If  tttere  has  been  any 
violation  by  either  tntern.itlonai  or 
local  unions  »lth  r«•^|>ect  to  the 
electioD  of  olTirers  any  member  may 
flie  a  complaint  with  the  lJk\n>T 
Secretary.  If  the  .'<errciary  finds 
pr»>>able  oau.se  to  l>eltrvc  that  such 
violations  have  occurred  and  were 
not  reineilled  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  to  set  aside  the  invalid  elec- 
tion aii<l  to  direct  the  conduct  of  an 
election  or  hearing  and  vote  upon  the 
removal  of  ollicors.  The  niectjoa  will 
be  cunduete<1  under  the  superrliton 
of  the  ."Secretary. 

If  there  ^ire  no  provisions  in  the  unfon's 
constitution  aii<l  bylaws  for  the 
removal  of  elected  officers  guilty  of 
serious  mlscondwt  any  uiemlter  may 
complain  to  the  .''etn-tary  of  Lalior. 
Tbe  ."Secretary  shall  |>romulgate  rules 
and  regtilatlons  lor  removing  such 
offlrors  for  cause  shown  and  after 
notice  and  hearing  by  a  secret  vote 
of  tbe  mtvnbers  (301  is)  and  (h)). 

Dele^rates  alerted  by  »<vn-t  t>nllol  In 
accord  with  the  union's  cou»tUution 
■ad  bylaws  OOl  (c)). 


Noprovislo 


Do 


Financial  records  adequate  to  prepare 
and  verify  the  financial  reiKirts 
required  by  thb  bill  will  be  kept  and 
maintained.  There  l5  no  provision 
(or  member  inspection  of  the  records 
but  the  contents  of  the  re|iorls  shall 
be  made  available  to  tbe  memberihip 
(101  (c)). 

Tbe  fliiancial  ami  trusteeship  records 
for  such  periods  as  Um  flesretary  of 
Labor  may  pruscribek 

No  provision. 


Do. 
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Convenlioos  must  be  held 
and  otnocrs  elected;  term 
of  oOioe. 


Delegates  right  to  vote. 


OSIocfs'  election. 


Membership  control  of  ofl'i- 
i'  salaries  and  expcuw*. 


No     secret    menil>erslilp 
meetings. 


Rfeords  ma«t  l>e  tn.-Kle, 
kept,  and  u|>cii  to  m- 
spectlon. 


Lobar  Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  11)50  (Mr. 
Baroek— U.R.  4473) 


Proper  voting  sUength  of 
delegates  to  conventions. 


Protection     of     members' 
(uods  by  uivcstim-nt. 


Open  labor  sgrecmcnts 


No  "paper  locaU"... 
Bonding  of  trustees. 


Ballots  preserved. 


Memliers'  funds  not  used 
to  keep  i)er«)ns  In  office  or 
elect  to  office. 


Member  oootrol  of  new  or- 
gan i  tat  Ions  or  fimds. 


Conventions  must  be  held  not  less 
than  once  In  every  4  years. 
Major  omcere,  directors,  mem- 
bers of  tlx-  executive  committee, 
etc.,  must  l>e  elected  at  tlx-sc 
con  vent  ion". 

,M1  deli^ates  ■^hall  he  cntille<l  to 
vote  on  all  ollla-rs  or  other  trans- 
actions. Tlic  votliU!  Ktrength  of 
ra<'li  delegate  will  b<<  such  that 
each  union  member  sIihII  have 
an  e<|ual  voice.    .No  i>roxy  vote. 


Tbe  ofBerrs  ment  lone<l  above  shall 
he  eWK-ted  l)y  a  seivet  vote  of  the 
delegates  only.  The  Individuals 
receiving  tlic  greate.st  imuilier  of 
vot4t<  cuKt  shall  lie  elected. 

i^alaries  or  the  limits  thereof  and 
Kcueral  expcnM'  ullowanoes  must 
lie  vote<l  by  a  majority  of  del- 
egates. 


Notices  of  meetings  and  conven- 
tions win  Im'  sent  30  days  In 
a<lvance  to  all  oon.stituent 
unions  setting  (ortli  tlie  sub- 
jects to  U-  decided.  Kxtnairdi- 
iiary  meetings  sliall  not  N-  held 
etc^-iit  u|ton  I.*!  days'  notici-  by 
mail  or  12  days'  notice  by  tel- 
egram. 

Records  of  actions,  and  votes 
taketi.  and  <lctailcd  ffnancial 
recor<I<  will  f>c  kc|)t  and  luain- 
taiiie<l  lor  .I  years  from  the 
mskinr  tfiereof.  Records  of  ac- 
tions titken  and  voles  may  be 
inspcctol  by  any  member. 
Kinaneial  records  may  he  in- 
sjicctwl  by  :my  menilier  of  a  con- 
stituent union  wlw  has  li«en 
authorizol  by  vote  of  the  con- 
stitueni  union  to  insficct  iIm' 
riH-ords. 

Internal ioiial  untons  are  entitled 
to  receive  fnun  each  other  <x>n- 
sliluent  union' a  roster  of  its 
nienilx-rs  so  that  the  voting 
strength  of  each  deieicatc  to  tbe 
convention  may  lie  detcrmlneil. 

All  fiuMtS  in  exfs'ss  of  half  of  tl»c 
dues  and  a!«s«'s.sments  received 
in  I  year,  other  th;m  pen.sion  or 
triMt  fiijids.  shall  1*  held  in  sav- 
ings banks  or  in  securities  ap- 
Itroved  by  the  State  for  the 
m vestment  of  Insurance  com- 
INiny  funds. 

Copies  of  labor  agreements  nego- 
tiated by  the  InternstionHl  shall 
be  sent  to  each  member  and 
employee  affected  wltfain  3U 
days  after  tbe  making. 


Local  charters  may  be  Issued  only 
to  bona  fide  labor  organitatlons. 

Trustees  apjwinted  to  a<lminuiter 
tbe  affairs  of  const  itiicnt  unions 
shall  be  ftontknl  In  an  amount 
not  Icvs  than  half  of  the  total 
dues  and  a.'ibe&sments  received 
l>y  the  constituent  union  during 
tbe  prect'diuK  flscul  year. 


Labor-Management  Basle 
Rights,  Ethical  SUndards, 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1050 
(Mr.  McCleixan— 8. 1137) 


Himilar  pruvbioa.. 


..do..... 


Same  In  prhiciple  tiut  no  net*d 
lor  a  secTcl  vote. 


.'Salaries  and  the  limits  thereof 
uikI  cxiH-nsc  allowances  of 
officers  of  "Wk-.i!  tihor  orpan- 
izations"  shall  Ije  set  in  the 
bylaw-;  or  a  resolution 
adopt<Nl  by  general  vote. 

Similar  provision 


Labor-Marugement  Practices 
Act  of  lose  (.Mr.  GOLD- 
w.vTER— 8.  T48) 


do 


.do. 


Term  of  office  for  iiit4>niational 
offid-rs  shall  not  exceed  .S 
years.  No  direct  provision 
for  iicricKlic  conventions. 

No  dln-ct  provision  regulating 
delegate  voting.  Presum- 
ably tbe  iMtK^-durcs  for  (air 
aiiJ  honest  elections  would 
apply.  There  is  no  provl- 
jjon  to  assiUT  lliat  delegates' 
Votes  liavo  weight  pro|K)r- 
lionale  to  the  number  of 
members  tliey  represent. 

International  offio-rs  may  be 
elected  directly  by  secret 
vote  of  Jhe  nicmlH-rs  or  In- 
directly through  delegates 
who  were  el»>cted  by  the 
members  by  secret  vote. 

No  provision .- 


EI<>ction  meetings  "upon  due 
notice." 


Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Dis<!losure  Act  of  1050  (.Mr.  Kk.n- 
KEDT— S.  1M5> 


Records  relating  only  to  flnan- 
cial  matters  aixl  trustee- 
ships of  subordinate  unton.s 
must  he  kept  for  .">  years  and 
lie  open  to  lnsi>c<-tlon  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  his 
repr«*scntativcs  and  union 
members  at  reasonable 
I  inics.  Elect  ion  records  and 
liallots  preserved  at  loa«t  1 
year. 


GflTiorrs  named  in  tbe  international 
cotLstitution  and  bylaws  shall  be 
fliH'ted eviTy  ."i years.  No  dinx-t  pti>- 
vision  for  iieriodic  convcniioos 
(301(a)). 

When  officers  are  elected  by  delegates 
(he  convention  will  be  cnnductc<l 
accordliu!  to  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  insofar  as  tlk-y  are  not  inom- 
sisient  with  this  bill.  No  provLsioii 
for  weighting  of  delegates'  votes 
(301 'c)). 


International  officers  nam<Hl  in  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  and  meiubers  of 
its  exectitive  hoard  shall  be  eleot<Hl 
either  directly  by  a  secret  vote  of  ilie 
meinb»TS  or  by  a  convention  of  del- 
egates chosen  by  secret  ballot  (.301(a)). 

No  provision. 


No  direct  provision  for  notice  of  con- 
vi-ntions  or  DH"«'tiUBs.  Notice  niu.-it 
be  made  lH  days  prior  to  holding  an 
election  t30l«d)). 


Records  pertaining  to  elections  and 
(301(e)  J  delegate^'  cre<leniials  must 
lie  kept  for  I  year.  Financial  and 
tru-steeship  records  must  be  kept  for 
a  period  (105)  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  No  provision  lor 
tu.s|>e<-tion  by  the  nicmbersliip  of  tlie 
recor<l.s  but  tbe  information  con- 
tained in  the  reiKirt.s  shall  be  ma<le 
available  to  tbe  uembcrsliip  (lOlc). 


Same  in  principle.  .\1I  funds 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  all 
dues  and  a-sscssrm'nt.s  rv- 
ceive<l  In  a  year  shall  be  so 
m  vested. 


Copies  of  agreements  made  by 
the  international  are  sent  to 
each  constituent  union 
whose  members  are  affected. 
They  may  be  inspected  by 
any  member  or  employee 
affwtcd  at  the  union's  office. 

Similar— and  In  addition  the 
Lal)or  Secretary  must  be 
notified  of  each  charter 
within  15  days  of  issue. 

Not  spelled  out  s{>eclflcally 
for  trustees  but  "all  officers, 
agents,  rciMcsentallves.  and 
emiiloyees"  who  handle 
union  funds  must  be  bonded. 


No  provision. 


.do. 


.do. 


-do. 


No  provision. 


Da 


.do. 


Do. 


Da 


Do. 


DEMOCRATIC  PROCEDL  RES  IN  BOTH  INTERNATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  UMO.N8 


An  ballots  must  be  preserved  for 
2  years. 

Funds  from  dues,  assessments  or 
similar  ievhs  on  union  memlters 
may  not  be  used  to  promote  the 
candidacy  of  any  person  or  cause 
in  a  union  election. 
No  organization  or  fimd  may  be  cre- 
ated or  financed  by  unloD  funds  ex- 
cept by  a  secret  maiorttT  vote  of  tbe 
membership  of  the  unloa  setting  up 
tbe    new    orfanlsatkn.    Financial 
reports  must  be  filed. 


Ballots  and  election  records 
shall  be  preserved  for  not 
less  than  1  year. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  contribute  or 
use  funds  of  any  union  or 
employer  to  promote  the 
candlilacy  of  anyoiK  In  a 
union  election. 

No  provision . ...... 


BalloU  and  election  records  shall  be 
preserved  for  1  year  001(d)). 

No  union  funds  from  dues,  swsessments, 
er  similar  levy  and  no  employer's 
BMSiey  shall  be  contributed  or  used 
to  promote  the  candidacy  of  aayoue 
in  a  union  election  (301(f)). 

No  provision^ 
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UltKMt  \Mvk 


Member  control  of  strikes. 


Bight  to'  appeal  for  Justice 
to  the  membership. 


No  "loaded"  or  "riwed" 
meotings.  All  mi'ctings 
must  be  conducted  In  • 
tr&e  and  democratic  man- 
ner. 


No  tilanltct  approvnls  of 
lu-tion.s  tiilci-ii  by  caccu- 
tire  committoes. 


AH  cnndldate*  have  an 
eqiuki  opiKirtiiiiity  to 
present  their  case. 


Ko  threats  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence aeain:it  members, 
ttieir  fumUie*  and  their 
property. 


Membership  control  of  local 
mereera  and  traiuifvrs  of 
fundi. 


Xemoval  of  oHloera  for 
crime,  talcing  the  fifth 
and,  etc 


Beiuovol  fbr  other  cAUie*.. 


m  «r  Kit^i*  AM  9i  \m  (Mr. 


Uami» 


)^s^  IIH.MTIU 


If  any  iu\l<m  nWrer  nf  M\)r  ktntt  It 
r«>t)viciiH|  of  Dtirh  a  rtlme  an 
n)«mlrr,  ratw,  nr>it\>\t  biitdary, 
(piiiU>titl«<mi>nt,  l<iiWr>,  rxtnr» 
tlon,  fXf  ,  be  will  »i>  i<in|>«>i\i|p«l 
thtin  itiliw.  Nil  lixllvliiiiitl  may 
noM  iii\lnn  ndlrc  while  he  Is  ln> 
fllKlble  lo  vole  boouUM  of  a 
orluiiu^U  cuulclian. 


Strikes  may  not  be  colled  unless  30 

days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  strike 

there  whm  a  secret  n'forcndum  of  the 

em  ploy  ws  Involved  und  a  majority 

v»lfd  (or  the  strike.     If  a  majority 

of  cmployccA  In  a  constituent  unit 

do  not  vote  for  the  strike  they  will 

not  be  required  to  participate  in  or 

contribute  support  to  the  strike. 

Kvery  union  memlMT  and  odiccr 

shall  have  the  rigltt  to  (letition 

the  nieiiilxTship  for  a  redress  of 

any  grievance. 

MeetinKS  will  lie  conducted  in  a 

fair  and  orderly  mimne r  so  that 

every  member  at  a  lo<-al  meet- 

Inir   and   every   deleRato   at   an 

International    met'tmK    will    )« 

atilu  to  s|ieak  fully  and  freely 

upon    pertinent    matters.     All 

oiricers  will  !«  under  the  duty 

to  respond  honestly  and  fully  to 

questions  frota  the  floor  of  any 

union  meetiiiR. 

A   vote  to  accept  the  minuU'S  of 

an  executive  meeting  shall  not 

be  construed  as  an  approval, 

niodificatlon   or   ratification   of 

any  items  mihe  minuti>s  unless, 

on  proper  motion   to  approve, 

each   Item  rcc»'lves  a  majority 

secn't  vote  of  the  members. 

Each  candidate  for  union  office 

shall  have  access  to  the  list  of 

mem  tiers  and  the  right  to  pre- 

si>nt  his  cii.'te  to  them   in  any 

form.    Incumbent  officers  shall 

have  no  advantage  over  rival 

candidates. 

No  union  officer  may  threaten,  or 
eneagn  In  violence  aRalnst,  any 
other  union  odlc-er  or  member, 
or  other  person  or  their  families 
or  proiHsrly. 

No  local  union  may  be  merited 
with  another  local  nor  shall  there 
bv  any  involuntary  transfer  of 
memlvrs  or  funds  utiless  'j  nf  the 
mumliemhlp  of  each  local  shall 
approve  by  a  se<Tet  vote. 

OlIlc»«rs  niay  l>c  r»'inove<l  by  a 
MK'ret  vote  if  they  have  iH'en  con 
vieted  of  a  crime;  have  taken  the 
fifth  or  refUMKi  to  answer  qiies- 
tloni  of  a  Kisleral  or  State 
ageney.  A  petition  tlried  by  in 
|H<reent  of  tite  member*  will 
rvMilt  in  lucli  an  eiectiun. 


Any  odlwr  may  he  reinovo<1  by  n 
niajoi  Ity  secret  vole  of  I  lie  mem- 
iM-rshlp,  A  pelllliiii  siKtiiMl  bv 
Si)  peiivnt  ol  tlie  niem)M>rt  wiU 
rcKUlt  III  sue!)  Mil  election. 


L|h«hM%n»Mmtitl  ^tiU 
hliUI*.  RthUV  *[ 
»l\i|  iMarhMitie  Ael  nf  \\m 


Mftn^M^Uk 


(Mr,  M(;i\«UAN-i,  ua?) 


Rant*    tn    ivln(>U«W.   Mort 
M  line*  IIMrd. 


No  provision. 


.do. 


No  provliilon. 


.do. 


Every  memtier  of  a  union  or 
his  agent  may  inspect  the 
union  rost^-r. 


Similar  provision  protecting 
"any  member"  OKain.st  In- 
tlmldatiuu  or  coercion. 


Same  In  principle  but  In- 
stead of  *»  vote  only  "ap- 
proval by  a  general  vote  of 
each  local 


The  provisions  for  removing 
officers  relate  to  "local  labor 
urBauUutluui"  onljr. 


The  provlsloni  fnr  removal  of 
olllcert  relate  only  to  "local 
orgatiUatloiu." 


Art  «}  ii«   (Mr.  U«M.»< 


N«  jw«n«  i**W  » 
nmrvt  i>r  ninn 


wrtf  a*  an 
ri'ino'ida- 
(ive  nf  a  iiiil<m  liiirlu*  any 
|erln<l  In  *hleh  br  Ip  liiell- 
liible  lu  vote  In  any  .>«lale 
elect  Ion  liemuse  ut  a  vm  \  lc> 
ll«it  ot  a  ortUM. 


Xo  provUion. 


.do. 


No  proviNlon ..._-. 


-do. 


.do. 


do 


.do. 


Every  union  must  have  proce- 
dure* which  insure  to  its 
nieniN-rs  the  opportunity  to 
<lire<'lly  remove  eleeli"!  olll- 
n-T*  frmn  olllce  l>y  nmjorlty 
vole  upon  •  showing  that  a 
siilistantl^il  nniiibrr  of  the 
ineml>vr>  detlrv  a  recall  vole. 


8«e  abovf . 


Ukbitr  MMumement     HeiMMllim    and 
nM«4nMl«  Act  «tl  IMM    (Mr    Kkl. 


N«  ^er•«•»  fnwv  Wwl  «l  mhK»rf  Krrtte 
wy,  »\i«rlH>n,  emlieeilrmenl,  Mnmt, 
\iiiUii«in<  iM  iiiMtsiiicii  la«*,  mwrtler. 

rn|<i<  aSKHiill,  aii<l  oilier  t<tlliMr«  n( 
violrnco.  slmil  «-rve  m<  it  union  ol1te»r. 
or  enipkiyiv  iiiih-Ni  llw«  N-crvlnry  ui 
lAhnt  determlnea  that  «ueh  a  |»t« 
mm'«  wrvirr  as  a  union  nlttcer  or  em- 
ployiv  wuiil'l  no!  Ite  cimlrary  lo  iIm 
|Mir|Mv<e  of  this  Mil  nr  his  cltllrnshlp 
rliihls  lia\  Ini;  Ihimi  n'vokiMl  a.<ar?.stilt 
of  siicli  convictions  liu.s  l>cen  restored 
(3u>l(a)). 
.No  pruvlsioo. 


1959 


Do. 


No  prortalon. 


D^ 


Local  unions  or  their  officers  shall  not 
discriminate  for  or  agnliut  any  can* 
dliLite  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
memlfership  lists.  Keasonable  re- 
quests to  dlstribtite  campnign  mrt- 
U-rlal  to  the  memncrs  at  the  rui'li- 
d.ite's  expense  will  Lm:  complied  with 
001(b)). 

No  iterson  may  use,  or  attempt  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  violence  or  ti-tr- 
nomlc  reprisals  to  restrain  or  cocrcf*, 
etc.  to  biterfere  or  restrain  any  rortn- 
ber  in  the  exercise  of  Hi  rights  under 
thl.s  bin  (,'iO»i(b;). 

No  provistoiL 


If  there  are  no  provisions  In  the  union's 
coiistlimlon  und  liylaws  for  ttie  re- 
moval of  ele4't<«l  oilleer*  guilty  of 
serious  nii»e<in<liiet  any  member  ntay 
(v>iii|ilaln  to  I  he  .^iHrei.vy  of  Lal>or. 
I'be  Seoretary  aiiali  prorotiltate  mlea 
and  regulalioiis  for  reiiiovliiu  siieh  of- 
llivrs  fic  rauM*  shown  and  after  ii(^ 
tluc  ami  heitring  by  a  iiH<r«-t  vote  of 
the  memliers  ^auKg)  whI  (tU). 

See  ubova. 


OTIIKR  I'ROTKC'TIONl 


yiduclury  rtutpoiinlbllUy  fur 
union  lituney  and  |irQ|)« 
city. 


Xvery  union  otn«wr  or  repreM>nt«- 
tlvn  who  has  nistiHty  of  union 
money  or  prniieriy  will  Ih'  i-e- 
sixinHililii  fur  it  In  a  fliliiciuiy 
ru|i«(ilty  iiitlwItliKianiliiig  any 
iiiiiim  tirant  of  uiitliurlty  jntr- 
iMirlliiK  in  rHctniu  hlin  Iroin 
Moll  rt>s|Miiislli|llty, 


lllinllariirovlsloa..M, 


!•■•••••••• 


Pom  not   set   up   fiduciary 
standard*  htit  provides  that 

every  olhetir  or  repieo'iila- 
live  ul  n  iiiiliiii  liitviiiu  I'll*- 
lixly  of  union  money  or 
properly  mini  hold  ii  for  the 
Iteiieflt  of  ihs  inemlieni  and 
to  further  Ine  iilijiH<tiMi*  nf 
|lu<  iiiilim  Ji  reipilrtia  hlin 
In    liive*!    Kiul    iiwi    Kiien 


ry 

WiM 


tibllialtim  III 
IhiMrieit  >7  t   , 
pnnsiliiiiian  mh(  byl«wi  W 

lliv  UIIIUIU 


ills  above  iibiiiaiitm 
liiniwier  aiiutiMrieit  by 


tliD 


Nt|ir«vialoa. 
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riMt*  to  enloln  iinlnn  nlW« 
ivt*  and  m  llw  twovvry 
otfunda. 


Suits  by  employees. 


Folitical  oontributions. 


Bonding  of  union  oflDoers 
and  employees. 


r<e  of  tbe  provisions  of  the 

biU. 


t'DloM'  rwpoMlbUlty  lor 
MU  of  tU  agents. 


ImbMilMUMU   Mid    ooa< 


Utar  m  nf  MitM*  AM  «nm  (Mr, 

lt*Mbt.N    UK  tm) 


Brltery. 


Any  m\e  or  mnrs>  mfmher*  of  % 
unliai  may  slarl  an  acM«Ht  In 
any  murl  n(  |url«lieilan  h»  an 
InjunriiiMi  n>oirainlniany  ae^nr 
WtilSKliNi  by  any  union  olherr 
Vlnlalliig  any  iMovlslon  n(  ihls 
bill  and  for  im  accounting  and 
ri>)itltullon  of  any  money  cttn- 
trll)Ul«'<l  or  spent  In  violation  o( 
any  provision  of  the  bill.  The 
pUlnllll  In  such  nrllons  shall  l>e 
entllle«l  to  n-cover  his  costs  and 
attorney's  fe«'s  If  tbe  court  finds 
that  tbe  action  was  instituted 
In  good  faitb. 


Any  one  or  more  emjileyeM  of  an 
employer  8uli)ect  to  the  bill, 
wliether  or  not  they  are  imion 
members,  may  start  an  action 
In  any  court  of  Jurisdiction  to 
enjoin  and  restrain  any  act  or 
omission  of  a  lal>or  union  or  its 
officers  in  violation  of  tbe  em- 
ployees' rights  luider  the  bill. 
CinMs  and  fees  as  above. 

It  will  t>e  unlawful  for  any  union 
€€  oftieer  or  rrprest-ntative 
thereof  to  use  any  money  or 
proi)erty  of  a  union  which  has 
be^n  acquired  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  meml>ers'  payments 
required  to  maintain  member- 
ship in  the  union  to  influence 
voters  participating  ta.  or  to 
•fleet  the  n-suitfl  of.  any  election, 
or  any  referendum  or  pro|H>sed 
legislatioB  or  constitutional 
amendments,  party  primary, 
convention,  etc.  It  shall  t>c  un- 
bwful  to  coerce  any  memijor  of 
a  latx>r  union  into  contributing 
moaey  or  services  to  any  politi- 
cal organization.  Nothing  m 
this  provision  impairs  the  right 
of  any  officer  or  meml)er  to  exer- 
cise his  rights  as  an  individual 
CitizoQ. 

Every  union  officer  or  employee 
who  handles  the  funds  and 
pro|>erty  of  a  union  must  l>e 
boniltxl  fur  not  leas  than  tbe 
aggregate  income  of  tbe  union 
for  tbe  prior  ye«r. 


Tbe  Institution  of  any  aettoa  by  a 
union  member  to  eoioroa  any 
iirovtsloo  of  tbU  biU  shall  not 
become  tbe  grtiunUs  tar  union 
diMlpUnary 


Unions  shall  be  bound  bT  the  teU 

of  tlieir  ageiiu  and  tinlons  mar 
be  sued  as  vutitios  la  D.i. 
courts. 

Xmbesileinent  of  union  funds, 
projicrty,  auieti  nr  ulhor  things 
of  value  or  the  msking  of  htlse 
entries  in  or  the  ilestruction  or 
concent  ment  of  lv<Kik»  or  lei'ords 
it  a  eriine.  Imprisonment  of  I 
ywrt,  |1U,U00  Alt*,  or  both. 


itr  taktai  orbrlbMTy  tlilMr 

•mplcycr  or  union  re|iresMU|» 

Is  »  tvnne.    Klnas  «l  1 

liWMi  ,'"t  bfib#(  w  IW 


lives 


RMWl  kir  i  yenri,  or 


l4%>««^Minltemenl  nasle 
MlghU,  Ymm  ^mndaiiU, 
and  hlm'jvwtre  Art  n(  l\w 
(Mr  MH\KUAM->«i,  \\m 


Ke  tminn  Khali  lltntl  the  rUhl 
«»f  any  Mienil»er  nr  ntlleet 
I  hereof  III  sliu-l  an  M-liim 
ll«>^»r^<  any  eoiirl  or  ajh-iiey 
whelher  nr  ni»t  the  tininn  ur 
Its  ollltvrs  are  named  as  d<>- 
k>ndanis,  Memlieni'  rights 
to  apiwar  as  wllnes.ses  musl 
be  iM-nlected.  Members 
and  othrrrs  musl  first  ex- 
haust Internal  |>rociHlures 
not  nvjiiirlng  more  than 
a  months  to  final  decision 
Ijefore  starting  action  against 
the  union  or  any  odlcer 
thereof. 


No  provision  except  as  above.. 


Similar,  but  does  not  ex- 
pressly include  referendum 
or  proposol  k>«tlslBtion  or 
oonstitutional  amendments. 


Bonds  required:  International 
ofBoers  not  less  than  U  the 
gross  income  of  the  union  for 
1  year,  or  S220.0UU,  wbicb- 
ever  is  the  lesser.  Local  offl- 
oers,  not  less  than  the  total 
dues  and  assessments  paid 
during  a  fisoal  yew. 

No  expreas  provlaiosi.  but  may 
be  covered  by  general  provi- 
sion against  ooereian  or  in- 
timidation to  prevent  exer- 
otse  Qt  rlibls  under  the  bUl. 


SloUar  proTletoa. 


aQO««*««a  ••••••*•••••••• 


Itmjliir  provision  MTerlni 
ufferlni  or  itvlni  of^hrtbei 
by  employers  or  taking  of 
wibei  by  UBtuo  r«i>reMM>to> 

tlTM. 


A«4  n(   \m    (Mr,   <<«»«.»> 


One  nr  wnrr  «f  the  nITWs  «r 
memlters  of  n  tmi««n  may 
ntatnlaln  an  acllmi  In  any 
court  of  Jurisdiction  fw  any 
aeeounlint  nr  ether  apprt^ 
prlaie  rvllef  f»>r  any  act  or 
omls-slon  with  res|>ecl  lothe 
handling  of  the  union's 
funds  or  money;  or  to  re- 
move from  oltlce  criminals 
or  violiilors  of  the  bill  or 
when  ■  union  or  its  ollicers 
permits  such  persons  to 
a.ssume  or  hold  union  office. 
Preserves  any  rights  or 
remedies  umler  existing 
Federal  or  State  law. 

No  provision  except  as  alMre. 


No  provision.. 


UHa^MlltlM«««NH4tl 
IMar^inewre  * 


Am  Kit  IMW  (M^  KMN 


T>neii  itnt  meke  any  nrttvMMftir  ntt>m> 
liers'  sutis  lo  enmrre  t»M|ter  and 
resimnsible  hamlllng  nf  unlmt  hinds 
and  |>M»iieily  evts^jit  Hint  a  nienil'cr 
may,  if  the  ui>i<m  and  Its  oilltsprs 
refuse,  sue  by  leave  of  e<»urt  lo  re- 
cover era)ti>tried  or  misapttronrlabHt 
union  fimds  ttnm  the  person  wno  was 
ronvicted  criminally  of  the  mis- 
apt^ropriBllnn.  Court  may  allow 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  (10l>(b)). 


No  provision  except  as  above. 


No  provision.  In  fact,  the  bill  permits 
the  L«l)or  Secretary  to  exempt  from 
all  reporting  requirements  "any  labor 
organization  or  class  thereof  tempo- 
rarily convened  either  for  tbe  sole 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  labor  agree- 
ment or  lor  carrying  out  educational 
activity"  (M»(b)). 


.do. 


The  institution  of  any  action 
by  a  member  or  members  to 
recover  funds  or  pronerty  or 
to  enforce  the  fiduciary, 
otllcer  election  and  removal, 
and  tnisteaebip  |)rovlsions 
or  the  bill  sliall  not  be 
grouBdi  tar  dtaolpllnary 
action  against  the  member 
or  members. 

No  proTtBioB»««««n««M««***«' 


CrlmlniU  penftltlee  tar  — 
beulemeot.  theft,  or  unlaw- 
ful  con  version  of  union  funds 
or  property  to  one's  own  or 
•anther's  use.  False enirlee 
la  or  tbe  destructinn  ol  any 
records,  book*.  etr„  with 
the  lateat  to  delnud  or  nil» 
lend  the  uaton,  the  mem* 
bore,  or  others,  we  MDieot  lo 
the  sMBe  i»en«iltles. 

lluiiltr  to  Unrdw  bm......... 


No  provision. 


Stmllw  to  H.R.  4479  (SOOCa)). 


No  provision. 


iBbeetleroent,  theft,  w  eonverslon  of 
hiads  or  jtroperty  of  n  union  Is  a  crime 
|IU,UQU  fine,  Imprlsuninonl  up  to  t 
years,  or  both  (Ii)W(u)),  Kalse  cjilry 
m  eaa  dsslructum  u(  union  books  or 
reoorils,  reporls,  or  staleiiienls  re- 
quired by  tilt*  bill  i*  punlshublv  by  • 
nu.iiui  (Uw  or  1  i-vu  priaoQ  or  Ma 

(lOO(Oj). 


bM  Ml  umImmiiiI  pay  menu  la  union 
MiiMuuniaiivtu  lu  iTis  ekleul  thai  it 
unlewful  to  ileinand  «» 
ful  imymenis  as  «ejl 


reauasi  unlaw 
IMtyiliiMlli 


T't'lll^i 


itl  imymenls  as  «»)) 

•IfM  («  MOOCl  NIM 
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Part  /.  Htttie  indivitiual  r^fAit— ConUtmoU 
TRUaTRRSItlN 


April  »S 


r«rlodo/Uual«whlp 


■ •••«•■ 


;fWri 


Ubor  mil  of  Rlihtit  Apt  nf  IMO  (Mr. 
Uamdkn    U.K.  4473) 


Rv»ry  union  which  ha*  •Miimotl  or 

MMUDM  trtuUmih'p  ov«r  any  nub- 

ordlBMa  onMtttatlon  Khali   n>port 

Within  n  dayi  of  the  imposition  of 

tbi'  lruiil««hlp  to  the  ttiTt'iftry  ol 

I^bor  atxl  wniliwinuullv  th<>ri'iia4>r, 

Th«  rv|)ort  ilgnotl  by  tno  |in<iiltU>nt 

and  MoraUry  will  contain  tho  fol- 

lowlnx; 

Nain<>  aiKl  athtrpv-x  oi  the  looal.     . 

The  (luto  of  t)i«  triLitcoahlp. 

A  dctulliKl  ntnti-riK'nt  of  tbo  rMUon 

for  tho  trtutecMlilp. 
The   nature  nn<l   extent  of  lorol 
raen)t)or    nartli-l|>ullon    In    the 
oltwtlon  Of  (letrKatoi  and  lnt«r- 
natlonal  oflloen. 


No  provision. 


.do. 


•••«»UOaaa*«a«a*«»a««**«aa«««a«a ■«••«•*• 


Th«  lnt4«rnatlonal  union  will  entahlUh 
an<l  ailnilnlMter  tru'<tevshliNi  only  In 
accord  with  the  uulon'i  coMtllutloa 

TruRtrMhlp*  will  b«  e«tablUhe<i  only 
to  eorrect  cornjptlon  or  flnnncliu 
tnulpriM-tloe;  to  u.4!«uro  the  |H<rforni- 
anr«  of  collective  hurKulnlnic  aitreo- 
menu;  to  reatore  democratlr  pro- 
cedurt*  or  to  carry  out  the  liHiltlmate 
ohJ«cts  of  the  union. 

Wlien  a  local  union  I*  under  tnutM- 
ihip  It  Hlmll  he  unlawMI: 
To  count  the  votei  of  It*  delegate* 
In  a  convention  or  elertloii  of 
ofllcon  unl«M  the  UoJocutcs  were 
elected  bv  a  ■•cret  vote  of  the 
membemntp. 
To  tranjifer  any  fUndi  out  of  the 
local  exc(<pt  the  i>er  capita  tax 
Olid    aM«Niiiineiit«    |>ayabl«    by 
iooali  not  under  tnutooahlp. 

If  there  are  vtolatlonf  of  th«  above  pr» 
vialona  a  member  or  a  local  union 
may  cotni)laln  to  th«  Beoretary  of 
I<H)H)r.    The  tieeretary  will  InveMU 

Rio  and  If  he  flnda  pronable  oMiaa  to 
lleve  that  violnllotu  oomirred  he 
will  start  action  in  a  U.H.  dlithct 
court  to  prevent  and  rentraln  the 
violatloM  and  for  other  appro|irlate 
relief. 

lit  any  iwocMxIlnt  pumuant  to  (he 
above,  truateeihip  MtahlUhed  In  ao> 
oord  with  the  unton't  pr«K<edural 
rwuulremenu  and  api>rove<l  by  the 
unlon'i  (overntnf  body  after  u  fulr 
heorlnf  will  be  preeumed  valid  tor  I 
year  and  eholl  not  be  lubtoot  to  at> 
took  except  where  there  U  olear  and 
oonvlncinf  proof  that  the  truatee- 
■hln  waR  not  eatubltahed  In  good 
faltn  and  for  allowable  purpoee. 

After  a  year  the  trtuteeahip  ihall  b* 
prtMiunieil  Invnlld  In  any  iuoh  prtv 
oee<llng  and  Its  dl!«oontlnuanoe  ahaU 
be  ordenxl  unlem  the  union  con  ahow 
that  contlnuutlou  is  neoaaeary  fOr  a 
lawful  purpoee.  The  continuance 
may  be  tbr  a  period  the  court  deema 
appropriate  but  not  lonf  er  than  1 
year. 


Lahnr-Manaiement  Baalo 
HliihlN,  Klhleitl  Hlnndanls, 
and  DiiirliMiure  Act  or  ItNM 
(Mr.  McClkllan-N,  HIT) 


HInillar  provision  but  reimrts 
to  be  tunde  auuuolly. 


Similar  provlalon........ 

do 

Hlmllur  provision— rtHjulree 
uIm)  reuMin  (or  contlnuunit). 

.<)lnillu'  (irovlslon  hut  no 
r<'|K)rt  r<><iulrcd  on  oniorre* 
oU'i'tlons. 


What  r«mAltu  to  be  done  to 
n-.itore  loritl  autonomy  and 
ste|is  taken  toward  that  ol>- 
■cctlve. 

Kn  account  oi  run<l.<  taken 
from  tlM<  local  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  iior- 
niul  |ier  capita  tax  an<l  as- 
WKiinients  (hat  would  l>e 
payable  If  th<<  local  was  not 
under  trustnvhlp 

DetalN  01  tlie  last  iteneral 
vote  of  tlie  local  meniber- 
shlp  to  cuntlnur  tin-  trus- 
teeship. 


Similar  provision. 


.do. 


-do. 


.do. 


fllmilar  provlalona  and  any 
member  or  member*  acttni 
fbr  themaelvee  or  the  local 
may  act  to  enjoin  or  obtain 
other  ri'ltef,  Coata  and  at> 
loritey  Kwa  may  be  awarded 
tbo  plalntlfla. 


Tniatoeehlna  may  be  Imposed 
only  lor  la whtl  reasons  and 
expire  after  1  year  unleee 
thertt  was  aicneral  vi>te  on 
due  notice  of  the  Incitl  mem* 
lierahip  to  continue  It  (or  I 

ear    Koch  y«ar  there  must 
nuch  a  ip>nernl  vote  on  due 
notice  for  continuance. 


Bee  abort. 


Lalmr>Manafenietit  Practlees 
Act  of  IMV  (Mr.  Uokb* 
WATKa-«.  T«U 


Similar  prt)vUion  Also  re- 
nuln<s  a  eertlfleallon  tltat 
tn«  standards  set  up  in  the 
bin  aru  followed. 


Hlmllar  provision., 
.do. 


Similar  to  8.  XW. 
....do , 


.do. 


do 


No  provision. 


Similar  provlalon  and  also  sets 
forth  stondariU  to  which 
unlous  must  conform. 


SlmlUr  provlakw. 


.do. 


.do. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
tiring  action  If  there  Is  viola- 
tion or  there  Is  about  to  be  a 
violation.  He  nay  obtain 
Injunctions  to  restrain  and 
orders  to  eoforcu  eoapUanoe. 


TnisteeshliMi  shall  not  be 
a  iwrloil  (oncer  than  Is 
aery  hit  eomotlon.  I^ill 
autonomy  will  be  restored 
promptly  upon  correction. 


In  any  actum  under  this  blU 
there  will  be  no  tnisteeehip 
looier  than  11  months  unless 
there  Is  olsar  and  oonvlndng 
proof  It  Is  neossBory  In  order 
to  oorreot  the  situation.  In 
suoh  oases  the  oitenaloo  of 
tune  shall  not  be  In  eiesM  of 


1 


lahorManafemeal 
iMMtMura  Ael  if 
MMTr-i.  IMt) 


Retwrtlng 
im  (Mr. 


and 
Kin- 


SlDllartoll  11.4471. 


jsimllar  provisloa 
Similar  to  8.  Iir. 

SlmUortoII.R.  447a. 


No  provlalon. 


No  provLolon  (901). 
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Heoondory  boyeotU 


D« 


Similar  to  II. R.  4471 


Similar  provision  (3n9>. 


D*> 


Similar  provlalon  (MS). 


Similar  to  B.R.  4471  (104). 


ilnltar  (o  IT. R.  4471  bat  th*  tniatee. 
ship  will  be  valid  tor  II  months  rathtr 
than  a  year  (!RM(cj>. 


ilmllar  to  H.R.  4471  eteapt  ter  !»• 

month  period.  Truateeehlp  may 
only  be  extended  tor  auoh  periods  ss 
the  oourt  deems  appropriate  (SM(c)). 


Ploketlnc. 


Ho  man's  land  and  Statea 
htihu. 


A  bill  to  emend  llie  I<aliur-Man> 
ngement  Itelnllons  Art  of  1U47 
(Ml.  llikNitKM  II. H.  4474) 
Ubiir  Hill  »<  Kiahln  AH  of  IMU 
(Mr,  Rabiikn  -11. K  44^1) 


Same  as  S.  74*.  (<xe«>pt  that  II. It. 
4474  Would  not  levNlIre  Ixiymtl* 
at  oonstnictlon  *lt«s,  and  wtMild 
specKy  mure  fully  the  cniidl- 
tlotw  under  whleli  farmtxl^wit 
atniok  work  could  liitally  be 
tKtyootted. 


Bans  organUatlonal  picketing  and 
picketing  to  force  on  i>in|)luyor 
to  reooKnlre  or  liarRaln  with  a 
union  unlew  It  has  liecncvrtlfled 
by  the  .\  LKH  as  tite  repnwnto- 
tlvr  of  the  i-mt'loj^ee"  Inx-olvcd 
(U.K.  4474). 


Xconomlo  atcikcrs. 


Mon-Cenimttnlat  aindavlts 


Itullding  and  conatrurtluii 
unlona. 


Jnvnhintary  rea|>enln(  of 
union  ountmct. 


Pwrolts  State  courts  or  are nclee  to 
txt-ri-isM)  iuri.«Uit-liiin  m  «  lutior 
dls|iute  lrTr>iw>etive  of  whether 
the  Kedenil  law  aimllca  iinlcM 
there  la  a  dirt-ot  connirl  liet  ween 
the  applleitble  provision*  of  the 
rcepoctive  lawn  ill.K.  4474). 


Would  retjin  present  provision 
making  jwrnianently  n-plieed 
•trlkeri)  inellBihle  lo  vote,  »>«t 
pruvidi**  "Thiit  In  any  lawful 
itrike  In  which  rri-osiilllon  win 
itot  au  Issiu  wlien  the  Hiikr  l>e- 
itan.  no  direct  Ion  uf  election  pur- 
MMnt  to  a  (N'tltlon  f1le<l  after  the 
txttnntencetnrnt  of  the  otrlke 
Miall  Issue  prior  lo  the  t<  rniina- 
tlon  of  siicfi  utilko  *  *  •  or  the 
ex|>lnitl<in  of  a  I  niontlik' 
pi-rtod  from  the  c«mnM»iieiment 
of  such  sUlke,  «hluhvver  oocura 


Su|)ervleora. 


Rehearing  raprtaentatlon 

elections. 


V-. 


Hot  cargo  otaussi. 


VurkMW  lillh  to  amend  the  I<«lN»r- 
Manasrtnent  Art  of  MM7  and 
(he   iTnllol  States  ('o<l»  (Mr. 


.Mr('i.KU.AN-~M.   U4a, 
H.  \9C  end  S.  IIHA.) 


s.  isao, 


Would  protect  InnnoBnt  parties 
frotn  «eeondary  tKtycott  alMises. 
'•rttTtietilarly  lo  prevent  co- 
ercion hy  pU-kellug  at  the  prein- 
\M"*  of  a  ^><'oni|fvry  emploj-cr  in 
ortler  to  prevent  c-u.^totncrs  from 
doing  busliieM  with  the  em- 
ployer prlmarllv  Involved  In  a 
labor  dtoputv"  (S,  liHH). 


Deslimed  to  make  It  an  unfair 
lal>ur  practlw  for  a  ui\lon  to 
l)lcket  or  threaten  to  picket  the 
premise*  of  an  employer  In  order 
to  induce  lite  rinployues  lo  Joiu 
the  union,  or  to  rompcl  the  em- 
ployw  to  recognise  the  union, 
until  a  majority  of  tlie  employ- 
ec.H  eltlier  in  a  National  La)>or 
Relations  Board  election,  or  by  a 
|)etltlon  to  the  emr)loyer,  have 
doMiguattxl  Uie  union  as  Iheir 
bairalnlng  representative  (8. 
1387). 


Dreigned  to  permit  States  to  cxer- 
viM'  junsilu-iiun  over  labor  dis- 

imles  to  which  the  National 
iahor  Relations  Act  applies  hut 
ox-er  which  tlie  National  l<al>or 
Relations  Board  diMvt  not  cxor- 
dw' Jurisdiction  (S,  13»«). 


No  pro\  islon. 


No  cltante  In  Tafl-ilnrtley  hut 
contains  a  |iro\UI(N)  diTlirliur 
that  nothing  In  Ihe  hill  ulunild  Ih- 
iHMiKiriii<<l  to  iiiir>rfi'n<  with,  or 
llinlt.  the  righu  ol  unioiiH  to  pro- 
tect thent-o'lves  n7alii»l  mihver 
Hive  innitniUoii  or  dimiluulion 
ill,K.447«i 

No  pruN  lalon.. 


Would  keep  Ihe  imwenl  «tenulllon 


No  provlalon. 


do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Would  make  unlawful  a  hot  cargo 
contract  under  which  iin  em- 
ployer agrees  In  advance  that  he 
will  not  require  his  employee  to 
handle  goo<ls  or  provide  other 
Bcrvlcos  for  the  bejicfll  of  an  em- 
ployer who  W  Involved  In  a  latHir 
dispute.  Amend  the  tnltod 
Stotoa  Code  (S.  im). 


Lahor-MannBetnetil  Prectlcea  Act 
of  IMV  (.Mr,  OuLUWATKN  and 
uthera-Hl.  74«; 


Would  strengthen  present  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions  to  forbid 
direct  coercion  of  etntilovers  lo 
ceiuH-  doing  biislnc.'w  with  an- 
other and  indiiwment  of  Indi- 
vidual oni|i|oy(«s  to  refuse  to 
|iciforni  scrvlciw«;  and  to  broaden 
"m-eondnry  employers"  to  in- 
dudu  rallrootU  and  niunlcl|>all- 
tles. 

Would  weaken  present  provisions, 
however,  by  legalising  twycotta 
uf  so-called  f:iiined-out  ftlrurk 
work,  and  l>oycotts  at  tbo  site 
of  eonstnict Ion  work. 

Would  forbid  picketing  to  foroe 
an  employer  to  reoogntte  »unk>n 
or  his  employees  to  select  it, 
when  another  union  has  been 
recugnltod  and  has  an  exL^ttng 
contract  that  would  bar  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board 
election,  or  when  a  valid  elec- 
tion has  l>ccn  held  within  tl»e 
ptt.1t  12  months,  or  when  suffi- 
cient sup|>ort  (or  the  picketing 
UQion  among  rmployeos  cannot 
he  shown;  or  when  picketing 
has  been  engaged  In  for  a  "rea- 
sonable |ierlo<l"  and  no  election 
hiis  been  held. 
Woul  d  authorlu  National  labor 
Relations  Board  by  rule  or 
olherwisH'  to  decline  Jurisdiction 
over  disputce  having  little  im- 
pact on  commerce,  and  would 
|H>rmlt  the  Statea  to  handle  aucb 
coaos. 


Would  ammid  act  to  permit  strik- 
ers who  are  not  entitled  to  rein- 
statement t>ecaiise  their  Joba 
hax'e  be<en  filled  by  (MTinunent 
repUcenu-nts  to  vote  In  repre- 
Kntallon  elections. 


Would  renutrc  emplo%'cni  oa  well 

as  iiiiiiMi  oin(<<'r>  lu  Qle  uou-Coin- 
inunlstamduvlta. 


Would  iwriiill  prchlre  contracls, 

aiKl  National  Labor  Helatlonii 

Hoard    certincntlou  uf    union 
wiliioul  eleclluil. 


WmiM  fnrhid  Inrced  or  Involun- 
Ury  rtvipeiilim  of  collect  Ivo  Imr- 
gaining  oaivenienls  during  llf«  of 
nintract. 

Would  keep  Ihe  prx>iH)til  dclUiltion. 


Would  atithnrlte  tho  NatlonM 
liObor  Helatlou.s  Hoard  to  con- 
duct reprwM'i>>i»l'"n  el(<ctlons 
without  a  prior  hearing  where 
no  substantial  ul>J(<<'tlon  Is  inaUe 
to  such  a  proceed  itig  (XM). 


No  iirovlslon. 


Labor-Miinogefflent  Repnrllnrand 
Ulsclustirv  Art  of  IMO  (Mr. 
KkMNKUr  and  olliors— S.  lUi) 


No  provlalona. 


Would  forbid  picketing  for  pur- 
poee of  extortion  (303(h)(>)). 


Would  require  Board  to  '*aasert 
Jtirisdictlon"  over  all  ca,sc8  except 
where  "cemlon  agr«>eroents"  may 
be  reached  with  Htate  agencica  to 
handle  cnses  of  local  clioructer. 
The  agencies  shall  apply  and 
entoroe  the  provision  of  the 
Labor-Management  Uelatiuns 
Act  as  Interpreted  by  the  Kederal 
oourta  and  lbs  National  Lalior 
Relations  Board  ((H)Ua». 

Slmllur  (wovlslon  (OUSj. 


Hlmllor  provUlon  (113  00  and  (b)). 


Would   permit  prchlre 
vldlng  ' 


....     eontrada 

provldlna  for  ~ 
(he  union  shop  after  7  da^n, 
uuloii  refurrol  u(  oiiplicaut*  fur 

hiring, 
niltilinum  reqiilromcnta  ot  i«» 
tM<rleiioc,  training,  or  senior* 
hy  tor  emiiluymeni  (WMial), 
None. 


Adde<l  a  ttrovlao  to  Ihe  dennltion  nf 
"su|>ervisor"  which  would  ninko 
"m>rvlce  assistants  in  the  eoin- 
munlcallons  industry"  eiigllilo 
tor  union  ni(«iibershlp  i(V>4). 

Would  iwinit  the  National  I^tmr 
Relations  BoHid  to  conduct  lire- 
he  iring  repre-M'tiliillon  elocllons 
witere  no  agrt>enicnt  Is  reached 
for  a  consent  election  and  there 
arc  no  siilNttantlal  Issues  of  fact 
or  law  which  should  be  resohed 
by  a  j»n<»-lectlon  hearing.  The 
Board  s  ileclslons  In  such  matters 
are  not  subject  to  court  rt«view 
unloss  they  l>ci-onie  the  basis  of 
an  unfair  lalMir  |>racllcc  diargo.) 

No  provlalon. 
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Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  problem  before  our  Nation 
and  before  this  Congress  today  that  is 
more  important  than  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  This  is  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  selling  and  mailing  of 
obscene  literature  and  pictures  through 
the  mail.  At  this  particular  time  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Oflflce  and  Civil  Service  is  consider- 
ing this  matter  imder  the  very  able 
chairmanship  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mrs. 
Qranahan].  This  morning  we  had  a 
most  informative  and  Interesting  pres- 
entation given  to  us  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Arthur 
Summerfield.  I  am  asking  that  this 
statement  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  am  taking  this  time 
to  urge  my  colleageus  to  read  it  and  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  program.  The  Postmaster  General 
stated.  "It  is  estimated  that  $500  million 
is  realized  annually  in  mail  order  por- 
nography and  obscenity."  Nothing  can 
have  a  worse  or  more  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  youth  of  our  country  who 
have  this  fllth  thrown  at  them.  They 
do  not  want  this  sort  of  thing.  We  must 
Strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Department 
and  see  if  we  cannot  correct  it. 


DE3>ARTMEa>rrS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Tuesday  next  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bilL 


THE  SAGA  OP  JOHNNY  APPLESEED 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
tomorrow.  Friday,  April  24.  is  Arbor  Day 
in  my  native  State  of  Ohio,  whose  17th 
District  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
Congress,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  I 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  saga  of  "Johnny  Appleseed."  one  of 
the  authentic  folk  heroes  of  an  earlier 
day  in  America. 

Arbor  Day  in  Ohio  always  brings  to 
mind  the  name  of  John  Chapman — 
whom  we  know  today  as  "Johnny 
Appleseed" — because,  in  his  lifetime,  he 
epitomized  many  of  the  qualities  that, 
we  like  to  believe,  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  dream. 

Just  as  Kentucky  had  its  Daniel 
Boone,  Tennessee  had  its  Davey  Crock- 
ett, the  Sangamon  had  its  Abraham 
Lincoln,  so  did  Ohio  have  its  Johnny 
Appleseed,  who  planted  his  appleseeds 
and  saw  them  grow  into  trees,  while  we 
of  later  generations  have  seen  them 
blossom  into  folklore  and  tradition. 

Not  long  ago,  on  March  15,  an  ancient 
and  gnarled  apple  tree  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  in  my  congressional  district,  fell 
before  the  onslaughts  of  a  west  wind. 
This  tree,  a  picture  of  which  was  car- 
ried in  Life  magazine  in  February  1945, 
was  believed  to  be  about  140  years  old, 
and  to  have  been  planted  by  John  Chap- 
man. It  was  the  last  of  the  authentic 
apple  trees  planted  by  Johnny  Apple- 
seed. 

John  Chapman  was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1774,  in  Leominster,  Mass.  He 
died  on  March  18,  1845.  in  Port  Wayne, 
Ind.  Although  historians  in  both  loca- 
tions believe  they  know,  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  his  exact  home  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  or  of  his  exact  burial  place. 

The  Port  Wayne  Sentinel  in  one  of  its 
weekly  issues  in  March  1845.  after  noting 
the  death  of  a  local  stonecutter  on  Tues- 
day last,  also  recorded  the  following  : 

On  the  same  day,  to  this  neighborhood,  at 
an  advanced  age,  Mr.  John  Chapman  (better 
known  by  the  name  of  Johnny  Appleseed ) . 

The  deceased  was  well  known  through  this 
region  by  his  eccentricity  and  the  strange 
garb  he  usually  wore.  He  'ollowed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  nurseryman,  and  has  been  a 
regular  visitor  here  for  vipward  of  20  years. 

Separating  the  fact  from  the  fiction  of 
John  Chapman — or  Johnny  Appleseed — 
is  not  easy,  more  than  a  century  after  his 
death,  but  I  have  referred  to  many  books 
recently,  striving  to  get  the  facts  about 
him.  I  would  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  E.  Kenneth  Dlrlam.  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  who  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Richland  County  Ohio  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Committee  in  1953.  Mr.  Dirlam 
wrote  the  book.  "John  Chapman — By 
Occupation  a  Gatherer  and  Planter  of 
Apple  Seeds." 

John  Chapman,  as  I  have  noted,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts.  His  father  was 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  who,  many  years 
later,  moved  to  near  Mansfield.  Ohio. 
John  Chapman  had  an  older  sister.  She 
and  he  were  the  only  children  born  to 
the  union  of  Nathaniel  Chapman  and 
Elizabeth  Simons — she  also  spelled  it 
Simonds  and  Symonds — who  died  in 
childbirth  while  her  third  child  was 
being  bom.  At  that  time.  Nathaniel 
Chapman  was  away  from  home,  fighting 
with  the  Minute  Men.  In  fact,  he  served 
under  Gen.  George  Washington  and  be- 


came a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

After  the  war,  Nathaniel  Chapman 
married  again  and  fathered  some  10 
children.  The  oldest  boy,  by  this  second 
marriage,  was  named  Nathaniel,  too. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  second  family 
were  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  to 
John  Chapman,  of  course. 

The  best  available  records  indicate 
that  John  Chapman  grew  up  In  Long- 
meadow,  south  of  Springfield,  Mass..  and 
a  little  marker  erected  in  1936  in  Steb- 
blns  Park,  by  the  Springfield  Garden 
Club,  declares: 

He  spent  his  boyhood  In  this  pleasant 
valley  or  somewhere  nearby.  Here  he  re- 
celved  Inspiration  for  his  life  work  of  spread- 
ing  westward  his  gospel  of  beauty  and 
service. 

The  Connecticut  Valley,  without  doubt, 
was  wonderful  country  for  a  boy  in  those 
days,  for  there  were  streams,  and  woods, 
and  meadows.  We  can  be  sure — based 
on  his  later  history — that  John  Chap- 
man was  sui  outdoorsman  from  his  earli- 
est days. 

But  John  Chapman  was  not  destined 
to  live  out  his  life  in  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  a  New  England  valley.  Somewhere, 
there  was  bom  in  him  a  desire  to  move 
into  the  frontier  country;  somehow,  he 
felt  a  call  to  service  and  adventure. 

Johnny  Appleseed  was  a  man  of  vision. 
He  saw  that  the  frontier  was  developing 
and  that  the  pioneers,  moving  westward, 
would  be  xmable  to  carry  apple  seedlings 
with  them.  He  took  seeds,  gathered  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  planted  orchards  on 
rich  bottom  land.  Then,  he  would  take 
the  seedlings  and  transplant  them,  or 
barter  so  many  seedlings  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Yet,  even  though  he  was  a 
man  of  vision,  thinking  of  the  future, 
Johnny  Appleseed  was  a  Yankee  trader. 
He  strove,  in  his  lifetime,  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  take  care  of  himself  and  al- 
ways to  have  enough  of  what  It  took  to 
get  him  by.  There  are  extant  today 
notes  that  he  signed,  in  borrowing 
money,  and  deeds  that  he  signed  in  ac- 
quiring property,  and  promises  to  pay- 
in  apple  tree  seedlings — that  he  gave  to 
men  in  exchange  for  other  property. 

So  we  find,  recorded  in  Hovey's  Maga- 
zine of  Horticulture,  issue  of  April  1846. 
these  words : 

About  the  time  of  the  survey  of  the  lands 
In  the  US.  military  district,  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  preparatory  to  their  location 
by  those  holding  the  warrants  which  had 
been  Issued  by  the  Oovernment  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  services 
during  that  war,  there  came  to  the  valley 
of  the  Muskingum  and  Its  tributaries,  the 
Tuscarawas,  Walhondlng.  Mohican,  etc..  a 
man  whose  real  name.  If  ever  known,  is  not 
now  remembered  by  the  oldest  Inhabitants 
here,  but  who  was  commonly  known  and 
called  all  over  the  country  by  the  name  of 
Johnny  Appleseed. 

This  man  had  Imbibed  so  remarkable  a 
passion  for  the  rearing  and  cultivation  of 
apple  trees  from  the  seed,  and  pursued  It 
with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance,  as  to 
cause  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  few  settlers, 
just  then  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  country,  with  a  degree  of  almost 
superstitious  admiration. 

Immediately  upon  his  advent,  he  com- 
menced the  raising  of  apple  trees  from  the 
seed,  at  a  time  when  there  were  not.  per- 
haps.   50    white    men    within    the   40    miles 
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sqxiar*.  He  would  clear  a  few  rods  of  ground 
In  some  open  part  of  the  forest,  girdle  the 
trees  standing  upon  It.  surround  It  with  a 
brush  fence,  and  plant  his  a(>ple  seeds.  This 
done,  he  would  go  off  some-  20  miles  or  so, 
select  another  favorable  spot,  and  again  go 
through  the  same  operation.  In  this  way, 
without  family  and  without  connection,  he 
rambled  from  place  to  place,  and  employed 
his  time.  I  may  say  his  life. 

When  the  settlers  began  to  flock  in  and 
open  their  "clearings."  old  Appleseed  was 
ready  for  them  with  his  young  trees;  and 
It  was  not  his  fault  If  every  one  of  them 
had  not  an  orchard  planted  out  and  growing 
without  delay. 

Wherever  he  was  bom  and  reared, 
John  Chapman  walked  into  the  Ameri- 
can story  one  day  in  1797,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  earlier  records,  he  was  on  the 
Allegheny  and  was  caught,  barefooted, 
in  an  early  November  snowstorm.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  used  his  imcanny  knowl- 
edge of  the  forests  to  protect  himself 
against  the  weather.  In  the  spring,  he 
selected  a  spot  on  the  Big  Brokenshaw 
River  and  planted  his  flr^t  apple  seeds. 

After  a  few  years  In  Pennsylvania,  it 
Is  recorded  that  John  Chapman  showed 
up  in  the  Licking  Valley.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  happens  to  be  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  proud  to  report  to  you  that  all 
of  my  district,  particularly  the  area 
around  Coshocton,  Ashland,  and  Mans- 
field, is  noted  as  "Johnny  Appleseed 
coxintry." 

From  all  we  can  learn — 

A.  Banning  Norton  wrote  In  1862,  after 
interviewing  numbers  of  the  old.  orig- 
inal residents  of  the  Licking  Valley — 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  contemporaneous 
with  Craig  was  the  oddest  character  In  all 
our  history,  Johnny  Chapm;in,  alias  Apple- 
seed,  who  was  discovered  In  this  country 
when  the  Walkers,  and  Butlers,  and  Doiig- 
lasses  and  others  landed  here,  and  whose 
name  is  found  recorded  among  those  voting 
at  the  first  election  ever  held  In  this  district. 

John  Butler  had  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  Owl  Creek  In  1803.  William 
Douglass  and  Capt.  Jame.s  Walker  came 
in  1804.  and  Ben  Butler  arrived  in  1805. 

All  over  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
possible  to  see  notes,  siifned  by  John 
Chapman,  and  deeds  in  which  his  name 
is  recorded.  For  instance,  in  September 
1809.  when  he  was  35  years  old,  John 
Chapman  bought  two  town  lots  in  Mount 
Vernon,  paying  out  $50  in  good  U.S. 
money.  It  was  said  to  Ix;  the  first  real 
estate  he  ever  owned,  and  the  transac- 
tion was  witnessed  by  the  tavem  keeper, 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  local  merchant 
and  the  commander  of  the  town  militia. 

He  spent  much  time  around  Coshoc- 
ton. Newark.  Mansfield,  and  Ashland,  as 
well  as  pushing  farther  w<;stward,  all  the 
time,  in  seeking  to  serve  the  new  settlers, 
who  also  were  pushing  westward.  By  the 
1820's.  John  Chapman  had  what 
amounted  to  a  chain  of  nurseries  ex- 
tending from  western  Pennsylvania,  on 
across  Ohio,  into  Indiana. 

John  Chapman  has  become  legendary 
as  Johnny  Appleseed.  But  he  was  not 
a  legend  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  a  man, 
who  was  admired  among  men  and  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  friendly  and  curious 
comment  wherever  he  traveled,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  good  deal  of  awe.  The 
stories  about  his  escapades  were  numer- 


ous, even  in  his  own  day  and  time,  for 
he  was  a  rawboned,  colorful  character, 
who  carried  a  Testament,  a  packet  of 
seeds,  and  generally  wore  buckskin. 
Even  in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring, 
he  went  barefooted,  and  he  preferred  the 
soft  land  of  the  primeval  forest  to  the 
hard  paths  of  civilization.  He  lived 
among  the  Indians  many  times  and  per- 
haps had  as  many  friends  among  the 
red  men  as  he  did  among  the  white  men. 

The  picture  that  emerges,  from  all  I 
have  studied  about  John  Chapman,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  he  was  a  resourceful, 
energetic,  shrewd,  thoughtful  and  coura- 
geous man.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
it  is  recorded,  he  warned  veteran  fron- 
tiersmen, who  knew  the  Indians  well, 
about  incipient  trouble  from  hostile 
redskins.  Prom  the  records  that  are 
left,  it  is  obvious  that  these  veterans  of 
the  frontier  held  John  Chapman  in  great 
respect  and  they  always  believed  him 
when  he  gave  warning. 

John  Chapman  was  a  religious  man. 
Despite  his  simple  clothing  and  habits, 
he  followed  the  great  Swedish  philos- 
opher, Emanuel  Swedenborg.  whose  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  knowledge  was 
without  peer  in  the  world  of  his  day. 
He  founded  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Church — the  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. John  Chapman  loved  children, 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  sit  and  read 
the  New  Testament  stories  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  regale  them  with  tales  of  his 
own  adventures  among  the  Indians  and 
in  the  great  forests  and  mountains  of  the 
frontier.  Most  of  all.  judging  from  the 
records  of  his  church,  he  delighted  in 
spreading  knowledge  about  the  teaching 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  It  was  his 
aim  to  print  all  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  and  to  distribute  them 
through  the  western  settlements  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  fitting 
that  I  pause,  on  this  day  before  Arbor 
Day,  to  pay  tribute  again  to  John  Chap- 
man, better  known  as  Johnny  Appleseed. 
I  believe  that  in  the  rush  and  confusion 
of  this  modern  life.  It  Is  good  for  us  to 
stop,  once  in  a  while,  and  to  take  a 
glance  backward  toward  the  men  who 
helped  to  carve  our  Nation  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and.  while  doing  so.  helped 
to  construct  the  spiritual  and  moral 
foundations  that  have  meant  so  much  to 
us  through  all  the  decades. 

Johnny  Appleseed  is  a  worthy  hero 
for  modem  Americans.  It  was  recorded 
that  he  could  cut  down  as  many  trees  in 

1  day  as  the  average  man  could  cut  in 

2  days.  Yet,  he  was  known  to  be  a  lithe 
and  slender  man,  even  in  middle  age. 
He  could  run  for  miles,  long  after  most 
men  had  retired  to  the  rocking  chair. 
The  paper  that  recorded  his  death  also 
recorded  that,  despite  his  advanced  age, 
particularly  for  those  days,  very  few 
people  took  him  for  even  60  years  of  age. 

In  Harper's  New  Monthly  magazine, 
issue  of  November  1871,  we  find  these 
words: 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  when  bis  labors 
had  literally  borne  fruit  over  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  at  the 
close  of  a  warm  day,  after  traveling  20  mUes, 
he  entered  the  house  of  a  settler  In  Allen 
Ck>unty.  Ind..  and  was.  as  Tisual,  warmly 
welcomed.    He    declined    to    eat    with    the 


family,  but  accepted  some  bread  and  mUk, 
which  he  partook  of  sitting  on  the  doorstep 
and  gazing  on  the  setting  sun.  Later  In  the 
evening  he  delivered  his  "news  right  fresh 
from  heaven"  by  reading  the  Beatitudes.  De- 
clining other  accommodation,  he  slept,  as 
usual,  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing he  was  found  with  his  features  all  aglow 
with  a  supernal  light,  and  his  body  so  near 
death  that  his  tongue  refused  Its  office.  The 
physician,  who  was  hastily  sununoned.  pro- 
nounced him  dying,  but  added  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  man  in  so  placid  a  state  at  the 
approach  of  death.  At  72  years  of  age,  46 
of  which  had  been  devoted  to  his  self- 
imposed  mission,  he  ripened  into  death  as 
naturally  and  beautifully  as  the  seeds  of  his 
own  planting  had  grown  into  fiber  and  bud 
and  blossom  and  the  matured  fruit. 

The  number  of  essays,  poems,  and 
articles  about  Johnny  Appleseed  is 
legion.  Many,  many  books  have  been 
written  about  him.  He  has  been  sung 
about  and  eulogized  in  plays  and  on 
the  silver  screen.  Yet,  the  last  word  has 
never  been  said  about  him,  and  it  prob- 
ably never  will,  for  the  legend,  based  on 
fact,  has  become  imbedded  firmly  in  the 
folklore  of  our  country.  We  are  the 
richer  because  of  it.  and  because  of  him. 

Lydia  Maria  Child,  in  Saint  Nicholas, 
written  in  1880,  has  this  poem  about 
"Apple-Seed  John,"  with  which  I  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks: 

So  he  kept  on  traveling  far  and  wide. 
TlU  his  old  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  died. 
And  he  said  at  the  last:  "Tls  a  comfort  to 

feel 
I've  done  good  in  the  world,  though  not  a 

great  deal." 
Weary  travelers.  Journeying  west. 
In  the  shade  of  his  trees  find  pleasant  teat; 
And  they  often  stare,  with  glad  surprise. 
At  tlie  rosy  fruit  that  round  them  Uee. 
And  if  they  inquire  whence  came  such  trees. 
Where    not    a    bough    once    swayed    In    the 

breeze. 
The  answer  still  comes,  as  they  travel  on: 
"These    trees    were    planted   by    Apple-Seed 

John." 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT   AND   UN- 
EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACTS 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days.  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports dealing  with  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Acts  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
In  my  judgment,  every  Member  of  the 
House  ought  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  these  documents.  In  my  opinion, 
our  duty  as  Congressmen  is  made  abun- 
dantly clear  after  reading  these  reports. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  we 
have  been  considering  and  discussing 
amendments  to  the  Retirement  and  Un- 
employment Insurance  Acts  of  the  rail- 
road employees  for  several  years.  Many 
obstacles  have  prevented  action  in  this 
field.  The  Congress  last  year  almost 
passed  a  bill,  but  the  last  minute  rush 
of  adjournment  held  the  bill  up. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  came  back 
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to  Washington  last  January  convinced 
that  one  of  the  first  items  of  bvisine&s  on 
our  schedule  would  be  railroad  retire- 
ment. After  the  election  results  of  last 
November  became  apparent,  one  eould 
safely  assume  that  programs  of  better- 
ment for  people  who  work  for  wages 
might  stand  a  better  chance  of  passage. 

May  I  strongly  urge  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  this  matter.  We  must 
collectively  assume  the  responsibility  for 
not  enacting  the  benefit  Increases  that 
railroad  people  are  entitled  to.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  see  to  it  that  we  are 
not  frustrated  again  in  our  desire  to  deal 
fairly  with  retired  railroad  employees. 

Because  I  am  the  son  of  a  railroad  em- 
ployee. I  am  probably  more  aware  of  the 
problems  of  those  who  work  on  the  rail- 
roads than  the  average  Member.  On  the 
other  hand,  however.  I  am  certain  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  many 
friends  and  associates  in  their  districts 
who  are  railroaders.  I  am  certain  that 
you  will  all  agree  when  I  say  that  these 
people  are  good  citizens.  Railroad  em- 
ployment is  often  dangerous  and  exact- 
ing. An  improved  system  of  retirement 
and  unemployment  insurance  is  more 
than  warranted  for  these  people  at  this 
time. 

Prom  the  time  that  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  was  first  enacted,  the  own- 
ers of  the  railroads  have  been  coming  to 
the  Congress  pleading  poverty.  Railroad 
managers  have  never  admitted  that  they 
could  afford  their  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
decent  retirement  system  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  railroads  are  doing  that 
again  at  this  time.  Lobbyists  for  the 
railroad  owners  are  swarming  over  the 
Capitol  saying  that  the  enactment  of 
Improved  retirement  and  unemployment 
beoe^ts  will  bankrupt  the  carriers. 

This  is  simply  not  so.  The  railroads 
have  recovered  from  the  temporary  set- 
back suffered  last  year.  Car  loctdings 
and  revenues  are  up  in  1959.  For  that 
matter,  despite  all  the  cries  of  poverty 
that  went  along  with  the  passage  of  the 
Smathers-Harris  bill  last  year,  the  rail- 
roads had  a  pretty  good  year  in  1958.  We 
can  expect  that  1959  will  be  an  excellent 
year  for  railroad  earnings.  So,  I  believe 
that  the  modest  program  of  improve- 
ments in  H.R.  1012  can  be  borne  by  em- 
ployees and  the  industry.  I  hope  that 
we  will  do  what  Is  necessary  to  help  the 
thousands  and  thoasands  of  loyal  rail- 
road employees,  both  active  and  retired, 
who  are  looking  to  us  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

CLARE  SOOTHE  LUCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwtkrI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  other 
body  is  expected  today  to  take  action  on 
the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare  Soothe 
Luce  to  be  the  US.  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Whether  the  committee  recommends 
approval  or  disapproval  of  this  nomina- 
tion, I  think  it  is  time  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  a  woman  who  has  served  her 
country  brilliantly  under  difficult  con- 


ditions, and  who— If  given  the  opportu- 
nity— will  make  a  contribution  of  the 
utmost  Importance  in  one  of  the  key 
areas  of  the  free  world. 

I  caimot  lmaf?lne,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wiser 
or  more  fitting  appointment  than  Clare 
Soothe  Luce  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Bra- 
zil. Her  distinguished  public  record, 
both  In  politics  and  diplomacy,  fully  sup- 
port this  unQualifled  endorsement. 

At  this  time,  then,  I  believe  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  review  her  record  briefly  and 
to  emphasize  why  I  believe  this  appoint- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
entire  Congress — even  though  we  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  no 
formal  part  to  play  in  advising  and  con- 
senting to  this  appointment, 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  flist  entered  public 
life,  following  a  highly  successful  career 
as  journalist,  playwright,  and  editor, 
when  she  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Connecticut  In 
1942.  She  Immediately  won  apppoint- 
ment  to  the  wartime  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  where  she  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  displayed  a  quick  grasp  of 
and  critical  insight  into  the  complexities 
of  military  or(.'anization  and  operation 
during  the  mast  taxing  war  this  Nation 
has  ever  fought. 

In  Just  4  years  in  this  body.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mrs.  Luce  displayed  in  many 
ways  the  shrewd  judgment  and  deep 
concern  and  farsighted  wisdom  that 
has  been  her  hallmark  in  public  life. 
She  worked  for  long-range  planning  of 
American  defenses — so  that  our  country 
would  never  again  be  found  unprepared 
and  so  militarily  weak  as  to  invite  ag- 
gression. She  bolstered  the  cause  of 
guaranteeing  the  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  the  people.  She  supported 
vigorously  efforts  to  promote  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people.  And  she  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  people  in  other  countries. 

It  is  particularly  illustrative.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  her  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment  that  6  years  before  the  Mar- 
shall plan  went  into  effect.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urged  that  plans  be  made  and 
legislation  enacted  providing  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe  and 
Asia  after  World  War  n. 

Despite  her  successes  in  other  fields. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce's  greatest  personal 
triumphs  and  most  significant  contribu- 
tions were  the  result  of  her  service  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy — a  post  in 
which  she  proved  over  and  over  a^ain 
her  talent  for  diplomacy  and  her  relia- 
bility in  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate 
areas  of  public  life. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Mrs.  Luce's  nomi- 
nation as  Ambassador  to  Italy  was 
greeted  both  here  and  in  Italy  with 
many  frankly  stated  doubts  and  reserva- 
tions. Her  appointment  was  made  at  a 
time  of  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  nation.  Its  economic  life  still 
shattered  as  a  result  of  the  devastation 
of  World  War  II.  its  poliUcal  life  in 
turmoil  between  Communists  on  the  left 
and  Fascists  on  the  right.  Italy's  Chris- 
tian Democratic  government  looked  to 
America  for  the  friendship,  the  economic 
assistance,  and  the  political  support  it 


urgently  needed  if  Italy  was  ever  to  play 
its  role  as  a  major  bastion  of  the  free 
world. 

Her  achievements  in  this  Immensely 
difBcult  period  were  many.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  ones  deserve  sjw- 
cial  mention:  ^^ 

She  negotiated  the  NATO  SUtus  of 
Forces  Agreement  with  Italy,  which  gives 
the  Western  forces  a  firm  military  an- 
chor in  that  strategic  country. 

She  coordinated  diplomatic  overseas 
planning  for  the  evacuation  of  2.800 
Americans  from  the  Middle  East  by  the 
U.S.  6th  Fleet — a  potentially  hazardous 
operation  but  one  that  was  carried  out 
successfully,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
careful  and  detailed  planning  that  sup- 
ported it. 

And  then  there  was  the  Trieste  crisis. 
To  mention  Trieste  In  1959,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  an  old  and 
lovely  city  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
Italy  astride  the  Adriatic  Sea.  But  less 
than  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  Trieste  was 
the  center  of  an  international  crisis  that 
could  easily  have  led  to  war.  Strategi- 
cally located  on  the  border  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Eiut>pe,  Trieste 
was  historically  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  Both 
countries  claimed  the  city  and  appeared 
quite  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

The  settlement  negotiated  in  the 
Trieste  crisis — to  which  many  people  in 
many  countries  contributed— still  works. 
The  fact  that  war  was  avoided  and  a 
damaging  breach  between  two  important 
countries  was  healed,  however,  was 
due — as  much  as  to  any  other  factor — 
to  the  negotiating  skill  and  the  round- 
the-clock  hard  work  of  the  American 
Ambassador.  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement.  In  fact, 
one  of  Italy's  most  respected  newspapers 
said  this  of  Mrs.  Luce's  work,  "No  one 
will  ever  know  how  much  Italy  owes  to 
this  fragile  blonde." 

Throughout  her  service  in  Italy,  Mrs. 
Luce  was  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  side 
of  free  and  democratic  government  In 
Italy.  Her  infiuence  as  American  Am- 
bassador and  in  the  distribution  of 
American  economic  aid  was  used  wisely 
and  well.  Discreetly,  yet  firmly,  she 
made  the  point  that  American  aid  was 
not  intended  to  benefit  Communist- 
dominated  enterprises.  As  a  partial  re- 
sult of  her  effective  administration  of 
American  aid.  Communist  infiuence  in 
Italian  labor  declined  substantially. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  an 
outstanding  record,  worthy  of  the  high- 
est ideals  of  American  diplomacy. 

Why.  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  there 
been  such  outSF>oken  criticism  about  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Luce  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil?  I  would  sxiggest  that 
much  of  it  is  related,  in  a  kind  of  reverse 
logic,  to  the  very  qualities  of  intellect 
and  personality  that  have  made  her  such 
an  outstanding  woman.  Her  brilliant 
mind  and  ready  wit,  her  determination 
and  her  great  capacity  for  sustained 
work,  have  made  her  liable  to  the  same 
kind  of  half -envious  opposition  that  has 
been  directed  at  other  well-known  fig- 
ures who  possessed  this  same  kind  of 
ready  brilliance. 

But  beyond  this  feeling,  I  suspect 
there  is  the  complicating  factor  at  work 
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in  Mrs.  Luce's  case  that  she  is  all  too 

obviously  a  woman — a  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented woman  who  has  successfully  in- 
vaded an  area  of  public  Life  once  consid- 
ered as  a  sacred  preserve  of  men. 

But  I  am  most  concerned  by  the  criti- 
cism directed  against  her  on  grounds 
that  she  was  too  outspoken  in  defense  of 
democracy  in  Italy,  too  much  opposed  to 
the  twin  evils  of  communism  and  fascism. 
If  this  be  "interference  in  a  country's 
internal  affairs,"  then  perhaps  we  should 
have  more  of  it.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
have  noted,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  believe 
correctly — that  American  diplomacy  has 
suffered  most  when  Amerl::an  diplomats 
have  permitted  themselvis  directly  or 
indirectly  to  be  leagued  with  totalitarian 
and  authoritarian  regimes.  This,  we  can 
say  with  assurance,  has  never  been  the 
case  with  Clare  Booth  Luc<;. 

But  let  the  Italian  people  themselves 
testify  to  their  own  feeling  about  Am- 
bassador Luce's  "interference" — the  con- 
vincing testimony  of  their  impressive 
economic  recovery  and  national  prosper- 
ity, and  the  persuasive  evidence  of  their 
substantial  defeat  of  Communist  and 
Fascist  Parties  and  factions  in  their 
country's  politics  and  labor. 

No  one  could  reasonably  attribute  the 
progress  of  a  courageous  people  and  a 
great  nation  to  the  work  of  a  single  am- 
bassador. And  I  do  not  wish  to  credit 
Mrs.  Luce  with  achievements  that  in 
truth  belong  to  the  Italian  people.  But 
the  Important  consideration  is  this:  That 
as  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Italy,  Clare  Boothe  Luce  was  a  happy 
symbol  and  an  effective  influence  in  real- 
izing the  mutual  gosJs  of  our  two  coun- 
tries, the  growth  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity for  the  Italian  people,  and  the 
strengthening  of  Italy  as  a  major  force 
in  maintaining  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

Georgetown  University,  I  believe,  has 
best  summed  up  the  case  for  Clare  Boothe 
Luce.  In  awarding  her  an  honorary  de- 
gree, the  iiniverity's  citation  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

0«orgetown  University  relolces  today  in 
honoring  one  to  whom  Sclomon's  salute, 
rarely  merited.  Is  given  with  all  appropriate- 
ness, "a  valiant  woman."  •  •  •  Her  flrst  and 
enduring  hatred  has  been  for  sham  and  pre- 
tension •  •  •  and  she  has  exposed  evU  with 
luminous  clarity.  But  always  her  purpose 
has  been  to  heal,  not  to  wound.  Always  her 
gUted  Intelligence  has  striven  to  serve  the 
heart's  dearest  cause,  which  is  love. 

As  a  woman,  it  is  my  proud  privilege 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  to  give  vigorous  support  to  her 
appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
and  to  wish  her  renewed  success  in  her 
new  mission. 


UNITED   NATIONS   CHARTER   REVI- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Portkr]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Congress,  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to  United 
Nations  Charter  revision  and  for  othtf 
purposes  is  being  introduced. 


Those  of  us  who  are  introducing  the 
resolution  l)elieve  a  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  a  positive  step 
toward  world  law. 

MAJOR  POIMT8  OF  THX  KZSOLtmOK 

This  resolution  contains  two  major 
points.    We  who  are  sponsors  urge: 

First.  That  the  United  States  propose 
U.N.  Charter  review  before  the  fall  of 
1960. 

Second.  That  the  President  initiate 
high-level  studies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  U.N. 
Charter.  The  resolution  also  asks  that 
the  study  include  other  international  or- 
ganization charters  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefiy  some  facts 
about  United  Nations  Charter  revision: 
In  order  to  provide  for  revision  and 
amendment,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  two  mechanisms.  Article  108 
provides  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
recommend  amendments.  Article  109 
specifies  procedures  for  calling  a  charter 
review  conference  to  draft  revisions. 

In  1955.  charter  review  was  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  General  Assembly  decided  that  a 
charter  review  conference  should  be  held 
at  an  appropriate  time  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  review  of  the  charter 
should  be  conducted  under  auspicious  in- 
ternational circumstances. 

Forty-three  General  Assembly  member 
nations  favored  the  motion.  Six  op- 
posed It  and  nine  abstained.  Earlier  the 
Seciirity  Council  had  voted  as  follows: 
nine  in  favor,  one  against  and  one  ab- 
staining. 

In  June  1957  the  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly  met. 
Members  considered  the  time  and  place 
for  a  review  conference.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  appropriate  time  and 
auspicious  international  circumstances 
referred  to  in  the  12th  General  Assem- 
bly should  be  no  later  than  the 
14th  General  Assembly  meeting  in  1959. 
This  recommendation  was  s«iopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  resotmding 
fashion— there  were  54  voting  in  favor,  9 
abstaining  and  not  a  single  negative 
vote. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  is 
scheduled  to  meet  this  summer. 

ACHlgVlKO  A  JUST  AND  LASTING  PKACS 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  are  in- 
troducing today  incorporates  many 
fundamental  beliefs.  It  notes  flrst  that 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made 
earlier  this  year  by  an  outstanding 
American,  Governor  Adlai  Stevenson, 
who  was  speaking  before  an  intent  audi- 
ence of  4,000  in  Constitution  Hall  in 
this  city.  Mr.  Stevenson  observed  at 
that  time: 

America's  hope  is  to  make  concrete  the 
Image  of  brotherhood  which  we  profess,  and 
set  to  work  to  ejtpress  our  dedication  in 
whatever  effort  or  sacrifice  the  world's  needs 
may  dictate. 

His  remarks  in  the  first  lecture  in 
memory  of  A.  Powell  Davies,  the  late 
pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church— Unitarian. 


of  Washington.  D.C, — were  carried 
throughout  the  world  by  the  wire  serv- 
ices and  syndicated  colunuilsts.  His 
astute  commentary  was  titled  "The  Polit- 
ical Relevance  of  Moral  Principles." 
One  of  his  major  points  was  that  we 
must  never  forget  to  reaffirm  our  free- 
doms. 

OEVXLOPING  XNrOftCKABLX  WOKLO  LAW 

Secondly,  oxir  resolution  today  notes 
there  can  be  no  Just  and  lasting  peace 
without  the  development  of  enforceable 
world  law. 

Thus  we  propose  that  it  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
position,  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a 
Conference  for  the  Purpose  of  Review- 
ing the  Charter  should  be  that  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  to  the  14th  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
that  a  review  conference  l)e  held  within 
1  year — or  by  the  fall  of  1960. 

One  week,  one  month,  one  year  is  too 
short  a  time  to  achieve  the  aim  of  those 
working  for  brotherhood  among  all  men. 
But  one  must  start  and  it  is  a  good  time 
to  get  started. 

The  late  George  Bernard  Shaw  was 
not  always  cutting  in  his  commentary, 
not  always  pessimistic. 

He  has  written: 

We  are  all  children  of  one  Father  and 
the  sooner  we  stop  calling  each  other  names 
the  better. 

A  man  of  another  nation  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  the  home  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  has  discussed  the  four 
faces  of  peace.  I  refer  to  Gen.  Car- 
los P.  Romulo,  Philippine  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

He  has  said : 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  that 
we  would  have  peace,  but  It  is  a  peace  by 
mutual  terror.  Now,  it  doesnt  seem  to  be 
mutual  any  more.  Modem  technology  seems 
to  have  made  It  possible  for  one  nation  to 
have  such  superiority,  that  It  can  shoot  an 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile  through 
outer  space  and  destroy  not  only  (me  na- 
tion but  the  whole  world. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  peace  has  four 
faces,  peace  by  power,  peace  by  trade,  peace 
by  diplomacy,  and  peace  by  people.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  peace  by  people  should 
have  been  called  Instead  peace  by  brother- 
hood because  it  Is  only  when  people  of  the 
world  understand  and  believe  In  and  carry 
out  brotherhood  that  there  can  be  real 
peace. 

THX  DELICATE  BATANCK 

The  third  section  of  our  resolution 
notes  that  peace  does  not  rest  on  law 
today  but  on  the  deUcate  balance  of  ter- 
ror of  armed  forces. 

None  of  us  would  ask  that  a  person 
wring  his  hands,  gnash  his  teeth  and 
tear  his  hair,  although  I  grant  that  such 
responses  may  be  entirely  defensible  in 
the  light  of  our  present  situation  and 
in  the  light  of  our  existing  policies  which 
are  every  day  pushing  us  closer  to  atomic 
war  and  to  the  destruction  of  our  civil- 
ization. 

There  is  indeed  a  "delicate  balance  of 
terror  of  armed  forces." 

So  as  the  movmtain  climber  makes  the 
initial  preparation  to  best  the  obstacle 
he  would  surmount,  we  must  make  the 
initial  preparations  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  workable  world  law. 
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A  human  being  la  a  frail  thinff.  He 
can  easily  be  killed.  Mort  of  ua  are 
reluctantly  reconciled  to  our  own  per- 
sonal mortality,  but  we  are  appalled  at 
the  thought  that  our  children  may  not 
have  a  chance  to  grow  up  because  of  our 
progress  in  the  arts  of  weapon  making. 
We  would  like  to  figure  out  how  to  save 
them. 

TIMS  TO  DXrOiX  OUa  POUCT 

We  must  accurately  assess  the  danger. 
Are  we  too  alarmist?  No.  we  are  not.  Is 
there  a  balance  of  terror  on  which  we 
can  rely?    No.  there  is  not. 

It  is  time  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  through  a  Charter  Review  Con- 
ference.   It  is  time  to  define  our  policy. 

The  fourth  section  of  our  resolution 
notes  that  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations  constitute 
an  Important  influence  for  peace  and 
need  to  be  strengthened  to  achieve  the 
rule  of  law  in  International  relations. 

RIOn-LXVCL    STX7DIXS    KEQTTZSTED 

Because  we  believe  the  Uixited  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations 
are  important  Influences  for  peace  and 
need  strengthening  we  are  requesting 
that  the  President  Initiate  high-level 
studies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  determine  what  changes 
shoxild  be  made  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

We  arc  further  requesting  that  the 
President  report  his  findings  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  resolution.  We  request  that  he 
report  these  findings  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Here  in  the  House  11  Members  today 
are  Joining  me  in  Introducing  this  reso- 
lution. They  are  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHLSYl,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  CASTiaJ.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ClakkJ,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  OuxmI,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  John- 
sow],  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  IMr. 
MrrxRl.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MooRHiAO],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RhooksI,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  RzvbmI.  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rooss- 
vsLT].  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  WoLFl. 

This  resolution  is  also  being  Introduced 
today  in  the  other  body  by  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Members  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  request 
permission  to  incorporate  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  the  full  text  of  this  con- 
current resolution  and  I  hope  that  as 
my  colleagues  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  and  examine  it,  they  will  see  fit  to 
Join  us  in  this  step  toward  world  peace 
through  world  law: 
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Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  In  regard  to  t7nlte<l  Nations 
Charter  revision  and  for  otto«r  purposes 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  ths  United  States  is  to  achieve  a 
just  and  lasting  peace:  and 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  such  peace  with- 
out the  deyel<qp(nen(  of  enforceable  world 
law;  and 


Whereas  peace  does  not  rest  on  law  today 
but  on  the  deUcate  balance  of  terror  oC 
armed  force;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  organizations  constitute  an 
Important  Influence  for  peace  and  need  to  be 
ttrengtheued  to  achieve  the  rule  of  law  In 
International  relations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  Its  tenth  session  resolved  that 
"a  General  Conference  to  review  the  Charter 
shall  be  held  at  an  appropriate  time";  and 
appointed  a  "committee  consisting  of  all  the 
memtwrs  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider. 
In  consul taUon  with  the  SecreUry -General, 
the  question  of  fixing  a  time  and  place  for 
the  Conference,  and  its  organization  and 
procedures";  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  twelfth  session  resoWed  "to 
keep  in  being  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  a  Conference  for  the  Purpose  of 
Reviewing  the  Charter,  •  •  •  and  to  request 
the  Conunittee  to  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  General  Assembly  not  later 
than  at  its  fourteenth  session";  and 

Whereas  the  said  Committee  Is  scheduled 
to  meet  in  the  summer  of  1099  In  advance 
of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  be  convened  in  New  Tork  In 
September  of  19&9:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  th«  Congress  that  the  United  States  posi- 
tion, at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Confer- 
ence for  the  Purpose  of  Reviewing  the 
Charter,  should  be  that  the  Committee  rec- 
omnMiuls  to  the  fourteenth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  a 
charter  review  conference  be  held  within 
one  year  following  the  action  of  the  As- 
sembly on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

8bc.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  initiate  high-level  studies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  charters  of 
other  international  organisations  to  wliich 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  to  promote  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  through  the  develop- 
ment of  enforceable  world  law.  The  Presi- 
dent is  further  requested  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution,  the  results  ot  such  studies. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr,  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  irield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  disUngulahed  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  demonstrated  great  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  intematlotial  under- 
standing, and  I  know  he  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  not  only  by  thlji  resolution  but 
with  respect  to  others  on  which  he  has 
taken  the  leadership.  I  have  followed 
the  United  Nations  since  its  formative 
days  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  vitally  In- 
terested In  this  body  and  on  Monday 
next  I  have  a  special  order  to  discuss  an- 
other approach  which  will  make  the 
United  Nations  an  even  more  effective 
body  for  world  peace.  This  resolution  is 
timely  for  a  review  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  again  for  thus  bring- 
ing this  information  to  this  distin- 
guished body. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  completely  familiar  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  to  hear  the  gentleman's 
remarks  about  the  increasing  power  of 
today's  weapons  and  the  increasing 
complexity  and  Increasing  danger  to 
the  civilian  population  not  only  from 
the  wartime  use  but  from  the  peacetime 
testing  of  these  weapons. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  feels  that  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility of  making  great  progress  in  the 
direction  of  regulating  the  use  of  such 
dangerous  weapons.  / 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

In  answer  to  his  question.  I  think  not 
only  is  it  possible  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  must  be  done  through  a 
plan  of  collective  secxirlty  based  on 
world  law,  a  law  which  does  not  allow 
one  nation  an  advantage  over  another. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CARTER.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the 
gentleman's  discussion  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  for  his  leadership  and 
his  efforts  in  connection  with  world  un- 
derstanding and  world  laws.  Those  of 
us  who  for  one  reason  or  another  walk 
closer  to  God  find  in  this  endeavor  a 
very  serious  and  a  very  conscientious 
leader  in  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

There  is  one  more  statement  I  would 
like  to  make.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  our  one 
step  toward  civilizing  the  area  outside  of 
the  3-mile  limit  We  need  a  world  police 
force.  We  need  world  law  before  we  can 
call  ourselree  a  cirlliaed  world.  We  pass 
laws  in  this  coimtry  to  control  various 
crimes,  and  we  make  our  own  society, 
and  adjust  ourselves  In  our  behavior 
toward  one  another.  But  In  the  world 
itself  and  between  nations  there  Is  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  are  a  dviUsed  world. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  As 
long  as  we  prepare  for  war.  as  long  as 
we  build  these  great  machines  for  de- 
struction. It  Is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
prevent  implementation  of  their  force 
and  their  purpose,  unless  through  world 
law.  We  seek  to  control  them  and,  if 
possible,  prevent  their  use  and  prevent 
their  manufacture,  and  return  to  civ- 
ilized use  all  of  this  tremendous  capacity 
that  is  being  developed  in  the  form  of 
implemetits  of  force. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  very  much  appreciated.  With 
his  help  and  the  help  of  our  colleagues 
and  with  divine  help,  we  will  move  for- 
ward together  to  a  world  of  peace  and 
Justice. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  genUeman  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Botise 
today  a  very  important  matter;  that  Is, 
the  question  of  peace  through  a  rule  of 
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law.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  that  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage this  yesLr  six>ke  on  the  rule  of  law. 
and  that  this  Nation  is  more  concerned 
with  peace  through  a  rule  of  law  than 
through  confiict. 

More  recently,  in  his  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege address,  the  President  made  this 
reference: 

Another  fact,  basic  to  the  entire  problem 
of  peace  and  security,  is  ttiat  America  and 
her  friends  do  not  want  war.  They  seek  to 
substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  in  perhaps 
the  last  major  speech  before  his  serious 
illness,  discussed  the  same  principle  with 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Ehilles  had  this  to  say: 

In  the  swift  flow  of  dally  events  It  is  easy 
to  lose  track  of  the  broad  strategy  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  seek  peace,  of  course. 
But  we  seek  it  in  what  seems  to  us  the  only 
dependable  way— the  substitution  of  Justice 
and  law  for  force. 

The  most  recent  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject came  In  an  address  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Affairs  in  New  York  City.  His  subject 
was  the  rule  of  law,  and  he  said : 

I  am  now  convinced,  and  in  this  I  reflect 
the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  President,  and 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  the 
time  hMM  now  come  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  direction  t>f  establishment  of  the  rule  of 
law  In  the  world  to  replace  the  law  of  force. 

In  this  policy,  members  of  the  present 
administration  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
the  late,  great  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
whose  memory  we  cherish.  Senator  Taft 
once  said : 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to  secure 
permanent  peace  in  the  world  except  by  es- 
tablishing law  between  nations  and  equal 
justice  under  law.  It  may  be  a  long  hard 
course,  but  I  believe  that  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  can  be  led  along  that  course, 
n  that  the  time  will  come  when  that  public 
opinion  will  support  the  decision  of  any 
reasonable  impartial  tribunal  based  on 
justice. 

Many  people  at  times  have  criticized 
the  late  Senator  as  being  an  isolationist, 
but  I  think  perhaps  he  was  one  of  the 
first  wha  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  expressed  his  view 
of  the  necessity  of  the  rule  of  law. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
has  brought  an  Important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and.  of  course, 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  and  is  doing 
great  work  in  this  field.  Mr.  Rhyne.  an 
attorney  of  Washington,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
did  monumental  work  in  this  field  of  the 
fule  of  law. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  question,  if  I  may:  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  of  law  or  going  along  with  this  idea 
of  world  law  that  perhaps  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  our  way  into  the  One  World 
Federation? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Before  answering  the 
gentleman's  question  let  me  thank  him 
for  pomting  out  that  Z  reoognlae  and 
appreciate  the  great  support  that  world 


law  has  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  and  from 
many  r>eople.  Certainly  we  Democrats 
do  not  claim  any  monopoly  on  it.  We 
do  not  regard  the  quest  for  world  peace 
as  a  partisan  matter  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
is  how  we  can  make  the  United  Nations 
work  more  effectively,  by  revising  the 
charter  to  make  the  United  Nations  a 
more  effective  instrument  for  world 
peace.  The  question  has  been  asked 
if  it  means  that  we  must  give  up  part 
of  our  sovereignty.  I  think  we  could 
well  afford  to  make  some  concessions 
for  world  peace.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  argument  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield  further,  that  my 
purpose  in  asking  this  question  and  any 
others  I  may  ask  is  simply  to  bring  the 
facts  out  into  the  open.  I  believe  in  the 
rule  of  law.  and  I  am  going  to  support 
the  rule  of  law,  but  these  are  questions 
which  have  been  troubling  me,  and  I 
think  they  are  questions  that  we  will 
have  to  face  as  legislators  with  our  con- 
stituents from  time  to  time.  I  feel  that 
we  should  make  these  inquiries  early  m 
the  consideration  of  the  question  and 
bring  the  facts  out  in  the  open  so  peo- 
ple may  know  that  what  we  are  doing  Is 
not  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  but  to  bring  about  a  rule 
of  law  which  may  preserve  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States. 

The  next  question  I  would  ask  of  the 
gentleman  is  asked  so  that  we  may  have 
an  explanation  that  in  this  matter  we 
are  not  heading  toward  world  govern- 
ment, but  toward  a  world  of  peace  and 
the  rule  of  law  through  the  courts. 

Mr.  PORTER.  On  the  matter  of 
bringing  out  the  facts,  if  I  may  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  These  matters  should  be 
discussed  widely.  There  are  two  objec- 
tions people  use  against  the  proposal  of 
world  law :  One  Is.  how  does  it  affect  our 
capacity  to  defend  ourselves  with  respect 
to  our  enemies.  The  second  Is,  will  it 
detract  from  our  sovereignty?  There 
is  great  interest  in  this  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and 
others.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
we  are  not  giving  up  any  essential  part 
of  our  sovereignty  and  certainly  we  are 
not  weakening  ourselves,  but  we  are 
taking  steps  to  keep  us  from  becoming 
weak  and  extinct. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  World  Court  as  it  exists 
at  the  Hague,  which  is  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  decides  about  two  cases  a  year. 
Apparently  no  one  has  been  going  to 
the  Court.  Does  the  gentleman  care  to 
make  some  comment  upon  that? 

Mr.  PORTER  Yes.  I  agree  with  the 
Humphrey  and  Morse  position  under 
which  we  would  give  up  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  is  domestic.  The  Coiut  could 
say  what  is  properly  within  its  juris- 
diction. I  would  be  very  much  for  the 
adoption  of  that  position. 

Mr.  BOW.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  I  believe,  Is  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  taking  the  Connelly  provision  of  the 
bill  away  so  that  we  do  not  reserve  the 
right  to  determine  whether  It  Is  a  do- 
mestic question  or  not,  but  that  would 


be  a  question  determined  by  the  Court 
itself,  which,  generally,  is  the  right  of 
courts  to  determine.  It  is  not  the  liti- 
gant's right.  It  Is  up  to  the  court  to 
decide  whether  the  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion. The  court  itself  decides  that  juris- 
dictional question. 

The  gentleman  will  agree  that  perhaps 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  and  determina- 
tion of  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to 
the  Court  so  that  we  would  not  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  we  were  in  when 
we  filed  a  case  against  Russia  involving 
the  loss  of  a  plsme.    Russia's  reply  was:        y 

"That  is  a  domestic  problem,  there- 
fore the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  PORTER.  Yes.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  we  had  a 
committee  from  this  House  visit  The 
Hague  and  the  World  Court  for  the  first 
time  in  history  of  that  Court  earlier 
this  year.  The  Court  was  very  pleased 
that  we  took  an  interest  in  it.  I  am 
glad  to  see  Vice  President  Nixon's  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  treaties 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  carry  them 
out.  

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  excellent  statement 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  over  and  above 
the  questions  of  religion,  morality  and 
brotherhood  there  are  not  many  practi- 
cal reasons  why  we  should  be  greatly 
interested  in  developing  world  law? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Yes,  indeed.  As  Mr. 
Noel-Baker,  the  famous  author  of  "The 
Arms  Race"  put  it,  the  romanticists  are 
the  people  today  who  think  we  can  de- 
fend ourselves  by  force.  The  true  real- 
ists say  we  can  only  find  world  peace  on 
the  basis  of  world  law. 

Mr.  MEYER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the      * 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose  to  brizig  to  the 
floor  for  discussion  from  time  to  time 
means  and  methods  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  and  for  the 
chartering  of  peace  and  security 
throughout  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
commend  each  speaker  who  has  spoken 
on  this  subject.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  state  he 
knows  that  the  subject  of  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  Is  xmder  daily 
study  at  the  State  Department  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is.  I  recently 
checked  on  that  matter. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  be  at  the  United 
Nations  where  I  hope  to  be  discussing 
this,  among  several  other  things.  The 
United  Nations  is  in  the  district  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent.  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  although  his  home 
is  in  Massachusetts,  now  lives  in  my 
district,  and  I  am  proud  to  consider-my- 
self  as  his  Representative.  I  know  of 
the  zest  and  zeal  with  which  he  has 
pursued  this  subject  and  the  furthering 
of  the  rule  of  law  In  all  areas  where  the 
United  Nations  can  be  a  more  productive 
and  useful  instnunent.  He  and  Francis 
Wilcox  of  the  State  Department  have 
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tMen  working  together  for  a  long  time 
on  thia  subject. 

Mr.  PORTER.  We  would  not  have  in- 
troduced thla  if  we  were  satisfied  with 
the  administration's  position.  The  ad- 
ministration's position  does  not  favor 
charter  review  at  this  time.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  favor  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  the  extent 
that  we  believe  necessary.  This  has  been 
MceitAlned  In  correspondence  with  the 
State  Department.  We  believe  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  changed  policy  and 
an  acceleration  of  effort. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  X  would  Uke  to  Mk 
Ihi  imUtmM  whither  or  not,  In  view 
of  the  reooinlUoa  that  the  gentleman 
hM  ilvw  to  the  oontlnulnf  study  the 
llAto  Dtptrtmtnt  U  mftkini  on  thla 
•ubjNt,  mi  roMlutlon  wm  dlMUMod  ip«< 
olflOAlly  with  tht  Itatt  DtpArtmtnt  In 
ftdvMoo  of  hU  Introduetni  U  in  tht 

XOUNf 

Mr,  POMTm.  Wt  hivt  eoniulltd 
with  thiin.  Wo  know  thi  itudlN  %n 
loini  on,  kut  vummi  tht  OonirtM  ipMki 
up,  Mokod  up  by  tht  ptoplt  of  tht 


ittd  atatN,  tht  ftdmlnlitHUon  will 
All  ntvt  forwird  ImAfinitivtly  and 
foufiitouilyi 

Mr.  LlNDtAY,  My  qutitlon  WM 
whithtr  or  not  this  iptolAo  rtaolutlon 
had  l»ttn  t*ktn  up  with  tht  ttatt  Dt* 
pMTtment  In  advanoe  of  today. 

Mr.  PORTm.  The  original  laniuaio 
of  tht  rtaolutlon  has  been  aubmltttd 
and  they  have  commented  on  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  lenUe- 
man. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  tremendously  Im- 
pressed this  week  in  seeing  and  talking 
with  the  high  school  boys  and  girls,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  school  grades, 
the  young  college  men  and  college 
women,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  newsboys  of  the  Lowell 
Evening  Sun  of  my  home  city  of  Lowell 
who  have  visited  the  U.S.  Capitol.  I 
was  tremendously  Impressed  with  their 
Interest  in  government,  their  loyalty  to 
their  country  and  our  national  defense, 
and  their  anxiety  to  be  educated  so  that 
they  may  be  helpful.  I  was  also  very 
much  Impressed  with  the  interest  they 
showed  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  help- 
ful. They  realized  the  importance  of 
our  International  relations.  I  was 
pleased,  too,  with  their  courtesy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  truly  the  United  States  is  for- 
tunate to  have  such  fine  young  people  in 
our  country.  I  feel  supremely  confident 
that  the  future  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  very  safe  in  their  hands.  I 
am  extremely  grateful  to  them,  and  I 
wish  them  all  good  luck. 


THE    LEGAL    PROFESSION   AND 
WORII>  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]  is  rec- 
ORhized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Ross  L.  Malone,  the  outstanding  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Bar  Aaaoclatlon 
of  the  DtBtriot  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Malone  speaks  pointedly  of  a  prob- 
lem which  is  of  great  concern  to  every 
Amtrloan.  He  lays  down  a  challenge  to 
which  an  tnthualaatlo  rtaponst  from  tht 
legal  profeaalon  will  obvloualy  be  of  trt- 
mendoua  Influenee  and  Import  to  ua  all. 

X  think  thia  addrtaa  la  ao  important  and 
tlmtly  not  only  to  my  ooUoaiuti  in  tht 
Itial  p\'oftaaion  but  awo  to  all  othtr  tol> 
lta«uta  in  thia  Nouh,  that  X  takt  thia 
opportunity  to  md  it  i 
Thi  MtAh  PatfiaaioN  ANt  Woau  PoAta 

Tht  kUtory  of  the  Mih  ttniury  will 
rtaord  the  tirlh  of  the  ftlwmta  aae  aa  tka 

Slatni  At  my  natlvt  liata  af  Haw  Maaiae  an 
uly  It,  Itil,  and  Iha  advaat  tf  Ita  youniar 
brtihar,  iha  vmm  a|t,  en  tha  afatna  tf 
•tbarla  aoma  ii  yaaN  iaiar  an  Oatobar  i 

As'  in  iha  aasa  of  tha  aitllloH  of  ahUtraa 
to  Shy  houMhoM,  Utaaa  iwo  kolslaroua 
yountatara  hava  made  quite  a  ahaafa  In  tha 

way  of  Ufa  of  tha  woria  family  ant  Ihs  indl> 
vtdvtal  eountriN  which  eompoM  it,  The  tm« 
pact  of  thtM  two  dktM  hM  b««n  t%\x  In  tvtry 
faovt  of  Amtrloan  lift  today  and  tht  chain 
rtaetlona  which  thty  trlntrtd  will  continue 
to  afftct  tht  Uvta  of  all  of  ui  for  tht  fortitt- 
ablt  futurt. 

Tht  fact  that  tht  tfftett  of  thttt  world- 
■baking  tventa  wtrt  ftlt  tocntr  In  tomt 
fltldi  of  endeavor  than  In  others  U  no  Indica- 
tion that  these  effects  wUl  b«  any  less  pro- 
nounced in  those  In  which  the  Impact  was 
delayed. 

Education  was  one  of  the  first  areas  of  ac- 
tivity In  this  country  to  be  affected  by  these 
developments,  and  particularly  by  the  sput- 
nik era.  A  wholesome  and  perhaps  long 
overdue  reevaluatlon  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem has  been  a  principal  result. 

The  nature  of  the  Impact  of  these  new  eras 
upon  the  legal  profession  was  not  apparent 
Immediately.  Since  precedent  and  not  prog- 
nosis Is  our  principal  stock  In  trade  iier- 
haps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  full  Im- 
plication of  these  historic  events  was  not  at 
once  clear  to  oxu:  profession.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  form  of  things  to  come  Is  Increas- 
ingly apparent.  The  new  emphasis  within 
the  legal  profession  which  mtist  result  from 
these  great  scientific  achievements  no  longer 
can  be  ignored. 

For  instance,  it  is  becoming  very  appiu-ent 
today  that  the  great  emphasis  upon  scientific 
endeavor  and  the  scholarship  and  recruit- 
ment ix-ograms  undertaken  to  provide  the 
scientists  and  engineers  which  society  de- 
mands for  the  space  age  are  siphoning  off 
many  of  the  best  minds  and  most  desirable 
young  men  and  young  women  who,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  have  selected  law 
as  a  career.  A  lowering  of  the  average  ability 
of  the  replacements  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession Is  an  inevitable  result.  More  than 
that,  there  Is  Impressive  evidence  indicative 
that  this  may  be  occurring  at  a  time  when 
we  are  no  longer  members  of  an  overcrowded 
profession,  having  been  converted  by  the  past 
two  decades  to  an  undermanned  profession, 
but  that  Is  another  story. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  an- 
other byproduct  of  tha  atomic  and  sputnik 
ages,  one  which  relates  not  to  the  internal 
condition  of  our  profession,  as  Important  as 


that  Is.  but  rather  to  Its  public  obUgatlon  la 
the  light  of  the  developments  of  tUt  nuclear 
space  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  seeds  of  war  He  dormant  In  trtry  dis- 
pute between  nations,  awaiting  tht  molsturt 
of  national  pride  and  the  heat  of  Inttma- 
tlonal  dlsagrtemtnt  to  conunence  thtir  g«r« 
mlnatlon.  Tht  settlement  of  those  dUputat. 
short  of  war,  traditionally  hat  bttn  tht  func- 
tion of  diplomacy,  a  pursuit  which,  though 
not  unknown  to  the  legal  profession,  has 
ntvtr  bttn  considered  within  ita  realm  of 
tptclal  oomptttnot.  That  U  not  turprlslng 
Inasmuch  as  tht  arts  of  diplomacy  art  llttlt 
If  any  more  closely  associated  with  tht  Itgal 
proftatlon  than  with  other  vocations.  Mtgo- 
tlatloA  playa  a  part  In  tht  praotlot  of  tvery 
lawyer,  but  It  is  equally  a  pari  of  tha  dally 
lift  of  busintttmtn  In  almott  tvtry  Unt  of 
tndtavor.  At  Itatt  as  to  thla  aaptti  of 
dlplomaay  II  has  not  bttn  ooitstdtrtd  thai 
lawyara  are  any  betler  tualtflad  tkaa  paraona 
o(  oihar  aaUlnia. 

TVua,  many  individual  lawyara,  raaiponaiva 


to  thair  publla  raaponalbUlty.  kava  entered 
tka  dald  of  iniarnauunal  boIUIn  tn  varlaua 
aapatttlN.   Thay  kava  maoa,  and  tN  maklni. 


iniJtr  aonirtkuiitni  t«  Uia  aINaiiva  uaa  tl 
dl|ilomaay  In  iha  snluiiiui  u(  i^uuitmi  ba« 
iwaan  natlani,  Newavar  nvir  Hhtttttion,  aa 
Buak.  baa  navaa  reaetntaad  any  apaatal  re* 
aiMinaibiluy  Nr  iMdarakip  In  tala  laid  and 
nn  iiiii  haa  luigaatad  iHal  luali  raaiHMulbiluy 
aaiata. 

Today  ika  people  et  Iha  Vnllad  Plalaai- 
Intaat  et  iha  world"  aaa  iha  ihraalaninf 
aloud  t(  nuataar  warfare  tn.a  apan  afa 
haniint  ominoualy  uoon  Iha  world  hoHaoa. 
Thty  tea  vaaing  problems  arutnt  bell 


naUons"  problamt  whleh  are.  have  been,  and 
aiwaya  will  be  Intviublt.  BUI  today,  the 
threat  that  thty  will  bunt  tht  bonds  ol 
national  rtttralnt  and  trlfttr  world  war  XIX 
has  a  ntw  dlmtnslon— atomle  annihilation 
for  mankind. 

Tht  ptoplt  o(  tht  world  faet  that  thrtal 
In  the  light  of  tht  etrtamty  that  thtrt  can 
be  no  winner  of  a  war  In  our  day.  Thty  look 
at  the  history  of  the  use  of  diplomacy  alone 
as  a  means  of  solving  world  problecu  and 
they  art  not  reassured.  As  a  res\ilt.  thero 
exists  a  greater  demand  today  for  an  effective 
means  of  resolving  disputes  between  nations 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  urgency 
of  that  demand  resiUts  primarily  from  tht 
threat  of  atomic  destruction,  but  secondarily 
from  the  Intolerable  bxirden  of  an  atomic 
arms  race  In  the  space  age— a  burden  ftlt 
equally  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  forces  generated  by  these  conditions 
give  support  to  every  means  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  are  dally 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  tht  United 
Nations  but  as  now  functioning  It  does  not'^ 
and  cannot — satisfy  the  demand  for  an  ef- 
fective means  for  the  solution  of  contro- 
versies between  nations.  As  President  Klsen- 
hower  has  tald,  "There  can  be  no  peace  with- 
out law."  The  corollary  of  that  statement 
Is  that  there  can  be  no  law  without  a  court 
to  apply  it,  having  power  to  enforce  Ita 
decisions. 

With  full  recognition  of  those  basic  prem- 
ises, the  public  Increasingly  Is  turning  to  law 
and  lawyers  to  find  the  means  which  It  seeks 
to  effect  peace  through  law  on  the  interna- 
tional scene. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  seeking  aa 
effective  subsUtute  fo»  peace,  the  people  of 
the  world  are  tiu'ning  as  never  before  to  the 
processes  of  the  Uw  as  their  last,  desperate 
hope.  They  have  seen  the  development  of 
law  administered  by  cotirts  In  their  nations 
become  an  effective  substitute  for  violence. 
They  know  that  the  removal  of  a  subject  of 
disagreement  from  tht  street  oomtrs  and 
newspaper  headlines  to  the  relative  calm  and 
the  ordered  processes  of  the  courtroom  inevit- 
ably results  In  a  cooling  off  period,  which  in 
itself  contributes  tremendously  to  a  peaceful 
solution.     They   likewise   realize   that   the 
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adjudication  of  controversies  by  an  Inde- 
pendent court  In  the  light  of  established 
principles  of  law  and  morality  is  a  fair 
means  of  solving  them,  whatever  the  ulti- 
mate decision  may  be. 

There  are  Increasing  evidences  of  this  state 
of  mind  In  this  country  today.  More  and 
more  peoplt  art  asking  why  tht  issuts  in- 
volved In  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  crisis  and 
111  the  Berlin  crisis  are  not  susceptible  of 
determination  by  a  court.  To  the  obvious 
answer  that  tht  other  sidt  would  not  agrtt 
to  lubmlt  thtm  to  a  court  or  bt  bound  by  a 
courts  decision  thty  rtpljr:  "Well,  what's 
tu  bt  lost  by  trylngf  At  Itast  wt  would 
havt  galntd  the  Inlttatlvt  and  havt  dtmon- 
ktrated  our  own  good  faith. 

If  world  p»Kee  through  law  U  tvar  to  be 
m«>rt  than  a  htartwarming  clleht  and  a 
dreitm  born  of  dasperatlun,  lehilerahlp  mviat 
he  pruvtdtd-both  Itadtrehtp  wUhiu  this 
ruuiiiry  tnd  Itadtrahlp  amui>g  iht  naviuni 
u(  vitt  witrld 

ViMMi  whum  fMlU  \\\*  r*«|ianiilbliuy  Vu  nru* 
viat  Vhal  Itaritrklilw^  Tht  aimwtr  wlihin 
Utii  wiiuiwy  It  ttuvluus  It  f«)U  vi|Mi«  tht 
Ittal  itruitMliiii  u(  Iha  Viiilied  Mtavaa  1  aan 
KMUra  y«)U  thwi  \\\*n  ii  i«i«  dMviid  in  vha 
iMiittt  t»(  the  taiiorNl  H^tWlia  itf  vha  tauumat 
t,f  Utal  ratiMiwilitiliiy  Wa  have  had  dltaH 
Ml  aMi»itiu>»  (H«m  ntniiy  inuratltd  hmum 
III  >i\tr  Htkiiiuy,  lull  Mil  ^ivUvtrmly  hava 
Mid  UiMl  Uiay  Mr*  loukina  \\\  Hit  lawyaN  \» 
t»«(l  ihi  way  Ami  %\\a\  \A  \\\f  lttatar«ht|»  at 
iitt  iiiW>MtKiu<iiai  Itvtl  whith  Ik  r«t(ulradT 
Hurtty,  II  aluiulil  eomt  ffttm  Ilia  haUon  In 
which  iha  ruli  ut  Itw  han  rMchad  lis  hlahatt 
•talt  nt  dtvtlnimichl     An  Praaldahl  li»»n> 

lutwer  has  pninted  t)\it.  "Our  Hatlon  Is  ranitMl 
«tUt  thost  who  sttk  aUalnmtnl  of  human 
goals  through  a  government  of  law," 

A  brilliant  Ftenrh  political  obttrvtr. 
Amaury  dt  Rlenrourt,  rtctntly  wrott  of  us. 
'Americana  may  not  alwayi  be  law  abiding, 
but  they  art,  like  the  old  Romans,  mort  law 
minded  than  any  othtr  nation." 

There  la  no  nation  in  tht  lift  of  which  law 
and  lawyers  play  so  Important  a  part  at 
they  do  in  the  United  SUtea.  There  la  no 
nation  in  the  basic  concept  of  which  tht 
place  of  courts  and  the  law  Is  so  firmly 
established.  There  Is  no  nation  in  such  a 
favorable  position  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  elevation  of  the  rule  of  law  and  Its  ap- 
plication to  problems  between  nations  as  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  We  should  over- 
look no  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  tht 
world  our  dedication  to  this  principle  and 
our  determination  that  it  become  the  means 
of  deciding  the  controversies  between  na- 
tions, which  do  not  yield  to  diplomatic 
handling. 

May  we  return  now,  to  the  leadership  with- 
in the  country  which  so  clearly  belongs  to 
our  profession.  Th\a  obligation  Is  twofold. 
We  must: 

1.  Provide  leadership  in  exploring  the 
means  of  accomplishing  tht  effective  appli- 
cation of  law  to  world  problems;  and 

2.  Educate  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Instrumentalities  required,  and  to  the 
action  required  to  effectuate  them. 

The  nature  of  the  requirements  for  an  ef- 
fective system  of  adjudicating  disputes  is 
clearly  within  the  special  competence  of  law- 
yers. The  drafting  of  the  documents  re- 
quired to  tttabllsh  thtte  instrumenUUtles 
Is  likewise  an  activity  In  which  we  are 
skilled.  The  time  has  come  for  the  organ- 
ised legal  profession  to  devote  its  talents  to 
a  massive  assault  upon  these  problems. 

Ptartunately,  individual  members  of  our 
profession  have  attacked  the  problem  and 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
thought  and  literature  upon  the  subject. 
Greenville  Clark,  of  New  York,  who  collabo- 
rated with  Professor  Sohn  In  the  monu- 
mental work.  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law,"  publUhed  last  year  by  the  Harvard 
Press,  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  our  thlnklg  on  the  subject.    Both  in  terms 


of  the  plan  which  he  has  proposed  and  the 
vehicle  which  he  has  provided  for  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  problems  which  must  be 
met  in  devising  an  effective  means  for  apply- 
ing law  to  world  problems,  Ur.  Clark's  work 
is  of  tremendous  significance. 

Fortunately,  also,  there  are  In  our  pro- 
fession men  like  Arthur  Dean,  of  New  York, 
whose  unique  experience  In  International  af- 
fairs, coupled  with  his  tremendous  career  at 
the  bar,  gives  him  unparalleled  qualifica- 
tion to  contribute  to  tht  tffort  of  tht  le|al 
proftslton  In  thla  fttld. 

Tht  ttoond  obligation  which  I  mtntlontd 
Is  of  tqual.  If  not  greater  ImporUnce.  Wt 
must  acquaint  the  public  with  tht  impor- 
tanot  and  pottntiniltlti  of  this  approach  to 
world  ptaot,  and  with  tht  mtant  ntotiury 
for  Ita  aceomplishmtnt. 

At  lawytra,  ytui  and  1  apprtotate  the  tm« 
plications  of  and  tht  ntetaalty  fur  tompul* 
•ury  jurltdidvion  If  a  aourt  la  to  funatlon 
tlfaatlvtly  in  ihla  or  any  other  area.  Ai  law* 
yara,  wt  aparealata  tha  importanft  ol  an 
tifttuvt  mtaiui  nf  tnfortamant  If  Iha  J\id|t 
mtht  \\\  a  m\\f\  Is  iu  ba  mure  Dtan  a  pinvm 
)irMht*init<i>nii>iii>  t«r  (I'liti'ipl*  ^bara  la  a 
treat  la»>a  h(  Hvihlia  undaralaitdiHi  af  luah 
^trwpttiMlii  year  t<f  (ha  vinknvwn  m  a  anrn* 
mull  Hiiim^iit  ««r  maiiaiiiil  ant  (hare  aalala 
lit  this  tHHiMiry  and  in  iha  wttrii  vinJuallkad 
rear  i»(  iha  nrinaliilaa  and  iiiairumaniallUaa 
whiah  wuvilt  bt  ratulttd  to  aatHmtiliah  tht 
aitpliaaiiuh  ut  Uw  Vo  Ike  aoiuliHn  bt  world 
brobltma,  Tht  obllgaUon  ot  Iha  Itgnl  pro* 
tcttiuh  ihehidt*  tdvicM^ilon  ut  Iht  publit  in 
I  hate  artaa  of  uur  tpt«lal  vumptitiirt  In 
ttrdtr  to  dispel  tha  tear  whioh  elharwiaa 
would  sund  in  tht  way  of  tirtellvt  progrttt 
toward  this  means  of  solving  world  prob> 
lenvs.  Tht  responslblllUes  of  leadtrahlp  In 
thlt  area  art  many.  Thty  art  htavy.  but 
thty  art  ours, 

Tht  Amtrlcan  Bar  Association  haa  In- 
augurattd  a  program  through  which  wt 
hopt  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
tht  discharge  of  the  responsibility  for  leader- 
ahlp  which  I  have  mentioned.  Your  own 
Charles  S.  Rhyne  led  a  magnificent  crusade 
last  year  as  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of 
the  profession  to  the  potentialities  of  law 
for  tht  solution  of  world  problems.  This 
year  he  Is  serving  as  chairman  of  a  dis- 
tinguished conunlttee  directing  the  "second 
step  toward  this  objective.  ThU  month 
his  conunlttee  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  re- 
gional conferences  of  lawyers  in  the  United 
States,  to  explore  the  means  whereby  law 
can  be  applied  to  achieve  an  effective  solu- 
tion of  problems  between  nations.  Through 
this  means  we  hope  to  bring  to  bear  the 
ability  of  a  cross  section  of  our  profession. 
Including  the  best  qualified  men  In  it  in  this 
area,  to  arrive  at  a  proposal  which  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  can  recommend  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  feasible  and 
acceptable  means  of  applying  law  to  the  so- 
lution of  world  problems. 

Obviously  such  a  proposal  requires  not 
only  acceptance  in  this  country,  but  accept- 
ance on  both  Bides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  before 
it  can  make  any  effective  contribution  to  the 
end  for  which  It  Is  designed.  The  obstacles 
to  such  acceptance  are  both  apparent  and 
real,  but  they  are  not  Insuperable.  The 
bonds  which  exist  throughout  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  world  provide  a  vehlclw  by 
which  we  can  proceed,  removed  at  least  to 
some  extent  from  governmental  interfer- 
ence. It  la  those  bonds  through  which  we 
hope  to  initiate  the  world  action  which  is 
required  to  bring  about  world  acceptance 
of  this  concept. 

During  Mr.  Rhjme's  and  my  trip  to  Russia 
and  Yugoslavia  last  summer,  we  found  a 
very  responsive  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
legal  profession  in  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  program.  The  general  principle  which  we 
are  considering  was  presented  by  Mr.  Rhyne 
to    the    International    Bar    Association    at 


Cologne  in  July,  and  was  approved  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  free  world  attending  the 
conference. 

We  envision  the  regional  conferences  in 
the  United  States  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  pilot  projecta  for  a  world  conference  of 
lawyers  to  follow.  Through  It,  wt  hopt  to 
marshal  tht  ability  and  tht  influence  of 
tht  legal  profeulon  of  tht  world  In  support 
of  a  practical  proposal  for  the  achievement 
of  world  peace  through  the  application  of 
law.  The  rtsponst  of  tht  Inttrnattonal  Bar 
Aaaoclatlon  to  tht  propottd  world  conftr- 
enct  providtt  additional  tnoouragtmeut  for 
tht  program. 

Wt  havt  no  illusions  as  to  tht  probltnui, 
both  domtttic  and  tnttrnatlonal,  which 
muat  be  aolvad  btfort  tht  objaotlvt  which 
X  havt  outlined  can  bt  aoeompllthtd,  but 
tn  none  of  tham  do  I  And  any  tNcust  for 
furthtr  dtlay,  Wt  propott  to  launeh  an 
nll*oui  anaak  upon  thaae  problama  with  tht 
runfltanN  thai  aumN  from  knowiadia  Utai 
iha  raaoureea  and  inienully  of  our  proiaa* 
nion  hava  aalved  even  mere  tilkauU  |»rtb< 
t»in«  \\\  iimaa  paat. 

Nt  »na  baa  any  idtt  tkat  iba  and  wbiab 
wt  ittk  Hn  bt  attomBlUktd  tvariiiiibi,  but 
ibaft  la  raaaon  tn  btltava  tkat  tka  untautd 
raaarvolN  ot  aublla  tilalon  Naauni  to  mm 
ihraal at  nualaar  warfare  may  torttfit|ittt 
in  tka  undariakini  aaamiai  tur  alMt 


hkUmiaiit  ktMi> 

Mut  dlAtUll  nt  aftttABl 
ant  aa  real  or  ai  tar  ahaai  ot  ua  aa  our  ulU* 


iliakiiMit  tr  Ml« 


Hiftia  ob)aeilva  may  be.  Ika  laial  protaaalon 
today  haa  raeo|hiaad  lla  obil|aiien  to  |»ro* 
vida  laadarahlp  In  Ihla  Aald  and  ia  movlhd 
Mttrttslvtly  to  dlMihartt  thai  oblMiallon.  I 
Invite  tht  cooptratlon  and  aaaitunot  ot  tht 
mtmbtrs  ot  your  great  organlaatlon  in  this 
undertaking  which,  it  tucoaattul,  will  hava 
consututtd  an  aceomplishmtnt  of  our  pro* 
fttslon  tqual  to.  or  ptrhapt  greater  than. 
tht  scientific  dtvtlopmtntt  of  tht  past  15 
years,  which  havt  madt  world  ptact  tht 
number  ont  objectivt  of  all  mankind. 


NUCLEAR  ELECTRIC  POWER 
PACILITIES 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RicOro  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  that  occasionally  a  trained  observer 
look  over  and  report  on  any  tjrpe  of 
activity.  Recently  such  an  observer,  Mr. 
Don  Shannon,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Bureau,  investigated  sind 
reported  on  the  state  of  nuclear  electric 
power  facilities  in  the  United  States.  His 
series  of  five  articles  appearing  in  the 
Times  are  accurate  and  informative. 
They  present  information  of  value  both 
to  those  of  tis  in  the  Congress  and  to 
others  who  read  this  Record.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  obtained  permission  for 
Mr.  Shaimon's  excellent  work  to  be  here 
reprinted. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  1,  IdSd] 
New  England's  Nuclka«  Aim  Is  Low-CJoer 

PowEs — Plant   Building    THxax    Expkctxd 

To  Be  FoaxxtnYNKB  or  CoMPrmivx  Faciu- 


¥ 


(By  Don  Shannon) 
RowK.  Mass..  March  31.— Pow«- -abort  New 
England  hopes  to  produce  the  first  competi- 
tively priced  electrical  energy  from  nuclear 
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aourees  by  1066,  when  Its  pioneer  atomic 
plant  gives  way  to  a  second  generation  fa- 
cility. 

Paced  with  conventional-fuel  cocts  69  per- 
cent above  the  national  average,  10  New  Kng- 
innd  utilities  serving  6  States  have  banded 
together  as  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  to 
build  a  134.000-kllowatt  reactor  In  this  re- 
mote mountain  area  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  plant  is  expected  to  go  Into  operation 
late  next  year,  with  an  Investment  of  $50 
million. 

Howard  Cadwell.  president  of  one  of  the 
partner  companies  and  vice  president  of 
Yankee,  told  touring  reporters  today  that  his 
group  regards  this  first  project  as  partly  re- 
search and  partly  a  practical  addition  to  New 
England's  power  supply. 

NUCLKAK    POWni    NOW 

"Nuclear  power  Isn't  something  for  the  re- 
mote future,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,"  he 
declared.  "We're  at  the  end  of  the  line  on 
conventional  fuel  power  production." 

The  pressurlzed-water,  enriched  uranium- 
fueled  reactor  will  produce  electric  power  at 
a  cost  of  13  to  14  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  Cad- 
/  well  said.  While  this  might  be  prohibitive 
In  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  cost 
Is  not  much  above  the  New  England  average 
of  8  to  10  mills. 

"We  hope  that  Yankee's  second-generation 
generating  plan  will  be  strongly  competitive 
when  It  goes  Into  operation  by  1965."  Cad- 
well added. 

ROPE    FOK    INDUSTRY 

Cadwell  held  out  no  hope  that  cheaper 
atomic  power  can  bring  back  New  England's 
vanished  textile  Industry,  but  he  contended 
that  It  will  enable  the  area  to  bid  for  high 
energy  consuming  Industries,  such  as  chem- 
ical manufacturing. 

Massachusetts  Is  also  seeking  to  establish 
an  atomic  Industrial  center,  which  would 
demand  lower-cost  energy. 

Glenn  Reed,  project  engineer  at  the  power- 
plant,  said  the  company  chose  the  pressur- 
lzed-water type  of  reactor — similar  to  that 
of  the  Nation's  largest  nuclear  power  pro- 
ducer, under  construction  at  Indian  Point, 
N.Y. — because  It  Is  at  the  most  advanced 
developmental  stage  and  can  be  built  most 
quickly. 

New  England's  need  of  results  In  a  hurry 
also  dictated  the  location  of  the  first  plant 
In  an  uninhabited  area,  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  the  extra-heavy  concrete 
shielding  Installed  at  the  suburban  New  York 
reactor. 

ONE   MUNOKKD  AND   TWXNTT-nVE-rOOT   STEZL 
SPHEkE 

Where  the  Indian  Point  reactor  Is  half 
biu-led  In  bedrock,  the  Yankee  plant  Is  a 
125-foot  steel  sphere  raised  above  ground  on 
concrete  stilts.  Instead  of  a  6-foot  concrete 
shield  completely  enclosing  the  reactor,  only 
the  core  of  the  Yankee  reactor  Is  guarded — 
by  a  lighter  concrete  shield  Inside  the  steel 
sphere. 

Thus  construction  time  has  been  cut  to 
an  anticipated  2|'2  years. 

Yankee  accepted  a  $5  million  Federal  grant 
for  research  and  will  also  use  without  charge 
for  Its  first  5  years  an  enriched  uranium 
fuel  package  valued  at  $10  million. 

"We  would  rather  be  free  from  the  strings 
attached  to  Government  help  on  our  second 
plant,"  Cadwell  said.  "It  won't  be  experi- 
mental— but  It  will  be  competitive — and  we 
wouldn't  expect  help  any  more  than  we 
would  ask  help  In  building  a  conventional 
powerplant." 

PRIVATELY    riNANCCO 

The  plant  at  Indian  Point  Is  being  financed 
entirely  by  private  capital. 

Officials  of  New  York  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.,  who  showed  the  plant  to  newsmen  yes- 
terday, frankly  admit  the  power  to  be  pro- 


duced there  will  cost  almost  twice  as  much 
as  that  obtainable  from  their  newest  con- 
ventional steam  plant.  But  they  are  willing 
to  pay  as  they  learn. 

"This  la  only  a  doorway,"  Prank  Brewer, 
the  company's  vice  president  for  engineer- 
ing explained.  "The  significant  plant  will 
be  our  second  nuclear  one." 

The  |2  billion  power  firm  began  blasting 
out  the  site  on  the  rocky  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  24  miles  north  of  Manhattan,  In 
1957  when  management  concluded  that  the 
only  way  to  get  experience  In  operating  a 
nuclear  plant  was  to  build  one. 

It  has  a  designed  capacity  of  275,000  kilo- 
watts and  Is  scheduled  to  go  Into  operation 
In  April  1961. 

COST  ESTIMATE  DOUBLED 

Although  the  present  cost  estimate  of  1 100 
million  Is  twice  the  original,  the  company . 
has  refused  to  seek  Government  aid.  Other 
privately  financed  projects  under  construc- 
tion Involve  some  degree  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy, but  Consolidated  Edison  plans  to  pay 
even  for  the  fuel  It  will  receive  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Nation's  sole 
supply  source. 

"This  will  be  the  first  opportunity  to  see 
what  nuclear  power  really  costs,"  Brower 
said. 

Although  Indian  Point  power  Is  expected 
to  cost  between  13  and  14  mills,  compared 
to  7.5  mills  for  the  most  efficient  conven- 
tional steam  plant,  the  new  project  Includes 
$20  million  spent  In  preparing  a  site  which 
can  accommodate  additional  generating  ca- 
pacity up  to  2  million  kilowatts.  Plant  de- 
sign Improvements,  as  well  as  a  possible 
change  from  the  pressurlzed-water,  thorium- 
fueled  reactor,  are  expected  to  help  bring 
atomic  power  into  a  competitive  price  range. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  2.  1959 1 

Michigan  Atomic  Powex  Plant  Breeds  Own 

Fuel — First    Reactor    of    This    Type    in 

Nation    Set    Up    Despite    Opposition    by 

Unions 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

Monroe,  Mich.,  April  1. — The  first  com- 
mercial fast- breeder  reactor  powerplant  in 
the  United  States  is  under  construction  near 
here  at  a  depression-killed  lakeside  housing 
development  named  Laguna  Beach  In  honor 
of   the  southern  California  resort. 

The  housing  development  was  a  casualty 
of  the  1929  crash,  leaving  only  a  mission- 
style  entrance  gate  and  a  network  of  canals, 
but  the  builders  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  power- 
plant  hope  their  project  will  be  producing 
150.000  kilowatts  of  electric  power  by   1961. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  large  breeder 
reactor — the  kind  that  produces  nuclear  fuel 
as  It  bums,  and  thus  offsets  power  genera- 
tion costs — the  Enrico  Fermi  plant  Is  the 
only  nuclear  power  installation  which  has 
met  with  formal  opposition. 

OPPOSED   BY   UNIONS 

Walter  Reuther's  United  Auto  Workers 
and  two  other  unions  opposed  granting  a 
construction  permit  and  forced  a  hearing 
before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
charges  that  the  design  is  not  safe,  and  that 
the  plant's  financial  backing  is  insufflclent. 

The  AEC,  however,  granted  an  Interim 
construction  permit  to  the  25  mldwestern. 
eastern  and  southern  firms  which  combined 
to  finance  the  $40  million  cost  of  the  reactor. 
And  Arthur  S.  Grlswold,  vice  president  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  which  Is  paying  for 
the  $17  million  generating  plant  as  well  as 
sharing  in  the  partnership,  says  he  Is  con- 
fident an  operating  permit  will  be  granted 
when  construction  Is  completed  this  sum- 
mer. 

Myron  C.  Beekman.  director  of  Detroit 
Edison's  nuclear  power  development,  who  is 
working  with  the  partnership  group^the 
Power  Reactor  Development  Co. — said  the 
reactor  will  undergo  tests  for  a  full  year,  and 


then  will  be  operated  at  low  power  for  an- 
other year  at  low  capacity  to  doublecheck 
the  plant's  safety. 

Alton  P.  Donnell,  general  manager  of 
Atomic  Power  Development  Associates,  Inc., 
a  broader  group  of  private  utilities  and  other 
companies  performing  research  for  the  En- 
rico Fermi  plant,  explained  to  visiting  news- 
men why  the  fast-breeder  reactor  was  chosen. 

"When  we  started  In  1956  the  technology  of 
the  sodium -cooled,  fast-breeder  reactor  was 
not  nearly  as  well  developed  as  that  of  the 
water-cooled,  thermal  reactor,"  Donnell  said. 
"This  Is  really  experimental." 

Donnell.  a  onetime  member  of  the  staff  of 
Vice  Admiral  Rlckover,  boss  of  the  Navy 
nuclear  power  program,  worked  on  the  pres- 
surized, water-cooled,  thermal  reactors  which 
the  Navy  standardized  for  use  In  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

PRACTICAL    EZPERISNCS 

The  submarines  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Shlpplngport  (Pa.)  power 
plant  provided  the  practical  experience  which 
led  New  York's  Consolidated  Edison  and  New 
England's  Atomic  Energy  Corp.  to  adopt  the 
water-cooled  reactor  for  their  initial  ven- 
tures. 

Atomic  Power  Associates  and  the  Power 
Reactor  Development  Co.  selected  the  fast- 
breeder  for  two  reasons.  Beekman  said.  First, 
as  Its  name  Implies,  the  breeder  creates  new 
fissionable  material  in  the  form  of  plu- 
tontum.  which  can  be  sold  or  used  as  fuel. 
Second,  a  breeder  operates  at  a  much  higher 
temperature,  giving  greater  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  steam  for  (>ower  and  conse- 
quent lower  costs. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  S.  1959] 
Chicago  Firm   Helped   on   Nuclear  Power- 
plant — Seven  Partners  Contributino  $15 
Million    To    Develop    180.000    Kilowatt 
Reactor 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

Morris.  III..  April  2. — In  the  high  stakes 
competition  among  U.S.  utilities  to  become 
atomic  power  pioneers,  Chicago's  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.  has  found  an  angel  for  Its 
first  nuclear  plant  near  here. 

Like  Detroit  Edison  and  Yankee  Atomic, 
Commonwealth  has  seven  partners  who  are 
contributing  $15  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  180.000-kllowatt  boiling- 
water  reactor  on  the  Kankakee  River  south- 
west of  Chicago. 

Commonwealth  is  financing  the  remainder 
and  will  own  the  whole  plant  but  it  has  a 
fixed  contract  with  General  Electric  for  only 
$45  million.  Commonwealth  officials  say 
they  do  not  know  how  much  more  than  this 
it  win  cost  General  Electric  to  complete  the 
Job  by  October  but  Industry  estimates  on 
the  loss  run  as  high  as  $25  million. 

COST    rOR    KNOW-HOW 

John  J.  Poer.  project  engineer  for  Com- 
monwealth, told  a  press  group  which  visited 
the  Dresden  reactor  on  a  nationwide  tour 
that  he  doubts  if  OE  knows  the  actual  cost, 
since  much  of  It  Is  assigned  to  the  purchase 
of  know-how.  Poer  explained  that  GB  is 
anxious  to  break  Into  the  power  reactor  con- 
struction business  where  the  rival  Westing- 
house  Corp.  preceded  with  contracts  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commissions  Shlpplngport 
(Pa.)  reactor  and  Yankee's  plant  at  Rowe, 
Mass. 

The  situation  Is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
private  power  companies  generally  who  are 
sinking  his  money  into  admittedly  experi- 
mental nuclear  planu  for  fear  that  govern- 
ment agencies  will  hold  a  monopraly  when 
the  new  power  source  becomes  trr'y  com- 
petitive with  coal,  gas.  and  oil.  With  the 
exception  of  high  fuel  cost  areas,  such  as 
New  England  and  Florida,  there  la  little 
confidence  that  the  first  privately  financed 
reactors  will  match  conventional  generators 
in  cost. 
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MOT   NCXBEO 

"We're  really  working  on  something  that 
today  Commonwealth  doesn't  need  at  all." 
Poer  said,  "because  this  U  a  cheap  coal  area." 

Fred  HoUenbeck,  General  Electrics  project 
manager  on  the  site,  believes  that  power  cosU 
will  run  between  11  and  12  mllU  a  kilowatt 
when  full  operation  begins  in  mid- 1960. 
ThU  compares  with  714  mills  at  Common- 
wealth's best  present  planU. 

••We  are  convinced  that  the  boiling  water 
reactor  offers  the  greatest  potenUal  for  eco- 
nomical nuclear  power."  he  said. 

CUT  IK  imcntHCT 

Both  Commonwealth  anri  General  Electric 
ofBclaU  assert  that  the  superiority  of  the 
boiling  water  reactor  lies  In  its  use  of  steam 
direct  from  the  reactor  to  drive  the  power 
turbines.  In  the  pressurised  water  reactor 
and  the  fast  breeder  reactor  pressurized  water 
and  sodium  respectively  serve  as  heat  trans- 
fer agents.  While  this  separation  of  the 
heat  sotirce  from  the  steam  In  the  turbine 
prevenU  radioactivity  In  the  power-generat- 
ing section  of  a  nuclear  plant.  It  Inevitably 
decreases  efficiency. 

HoUenbeck  conceded  that  there  will  be 
radioactivity  around  the  turbine  of  the  Dres- 
den station  but  he  said  experiments  have 
shown  that  It  will  not  be  dangerous  to  work- 
ers filtering  the  condensed  steam  before  Its 
return  to  the  nuclear  core  minimizes  con- 
tamination. He  said  original  plans  called 
for  a  concrete  shield  around  the  turbine  but 
this  has  been  eliminated  with  AEC  approval. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  4,  1969) 

PACinc    Gas    *    Electric    Co.    Plans    Large 

A-Plant  in  San  Francisco  Area 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

Times  Staff  Representative 

Sah  Framcisco.  April  3.— Pacific  Gas  ft 
Electric  Co..  the  first  U.S.  utility  to  generate 
power  from  nuclear  energy  Is  ready  to  begin 
a  major  plant  in  the  Bay  area  within  a  year, 
the  company's  president  said  today. 

Norman  R.  Sutherland  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference with  reporters  on  a  national  tour  of 
privately  financed  nuclear  power  facilities 
that  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  hopes  to  complete 
the  plant  by  1965.  The  company  Is  already 
at  work  on  a  reactor  at  Humboldt  Bay  but 
It  U  of  Intermedltae  sise — 50,000  to  60.000 
kilowatt  capacity.  The  next  plant,  Suther- 
land said,  win  be  a  minimum  of  200.000 
kllowatu  and  may  range  up  to  350,000. 

NOT    so    loony 

"We  are  looked  on  as  a  bit  loony."  the 
utility  chief  acknowledged,  "but  we  think 
nuclear  power  can  be  competitive  in  5  years, 
not  10  as  some  of  the  people  In  the  East 
think." 

Sutherland  said  the  company  chose  Hum- 
boldt Bay  for  the  location  of  its  Interme- 
diate plant  because  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric engineers  determined  that  they  could 
equal  or  better  the  cost  of  B  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  for  power  production  with  oil  In  the 
northern  California  area.  The  boiling  water 
reactor — similar  to  the  180.000-kllowatt 
Dresden  plant  now  under  construction  near 
Chicago  by  Commonweelth  Edison — was 
picked  because  It  offered  vhe  lowest  capital 
cost.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  has  a  contract 
guaranteeing   completion    at   $19 '/j    million. 

GETTINC    no    kelp 

"That's  a  firm  price  and  there  is  no  sub- 
sidy from  anybody."  Sutherland  said.  "We 
are  getting  no  research  and  development 
contribution  from  the  Fe<leral  Government 
and  we  even  propose  to  pay  for  otir  own 
fuel." 

Experiments  at  Vallecltos  nuclear  power- 
plant  near  Pleasanton.  v^here  the  utility 
hooked  up  a  6,000-kllowatt  turbine  to  a  boU- 
ing  water  reactor  built  by  General  Electric 
Corp  In  1967,  have  shown  that  production 
above  design  capacity  Is  possible  with  this 


type  reactor.  Sutherland  said  the  (M-iginal 
design  of  the  Humboldt  plant  was  for  50.000 
kilowatts  but  the  turbine  has  been  modified 
to  produce  70,000  and  he  Is  hopeful  of  even- 
tual 7S,000-kllowatt  capacity. 

"We  would  be  aiming  at  a  6 14  mill  a  kilo- 
watt-hour coat  In  our  big  plant,"  he  said. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  6,  1959] 
EoisoM    Uthjtt    Caxttious    About    Nuclear 
Plahts — 80UTHERK  Calipornia  Power  Or- 
nciAL  Sees  No  Large  Investment  at  Pres- 
ent Time 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

A  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  official 
yesterday  declared  that  his  company  is  un- 
likely to  follow  other  U.S.  utilities  In  the 
buUdlng  of  a  large  atomic  power  plant,  unless 
the  price  drops  significantly. 

Vice  President  W.  L.  Chadwlck  told  news- 
men concluding  a  national  tour  of  privately 
financed  nuclear  power  facilities  that  South- 
ern California  Edison  is  skeptical  about  cost 
figures  claimed  by  other  companies. 

He  said  that,  rather  than  risk  the  Invest- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  plant  which 
may  become  obsolete  within  a  few  years,  the 
company  prefers  to  continue  experiments 
such  as  that  at  Santa  Susana.  near  Chats- 
worth. 

reactor   DCSCRnWO 

Edison  has  been  generating  electricity  In 
small  quantities  since  July  1957.  from  the 
sodium-cooled  reactor  built  there  by  Atomics 
International,  a  subsidiary  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc. 

"It  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  test 
operation  of  a  sodium-cooled  graphite-mod- 
erated reactor,  but  how  soon  It  can  be  proved 
an  economical  power  source  we  don't  yet 
know,"  Chadwlck  commented. 

While  he  described  southern  California  as 
a  high  fuel -cost  area,  he  said  the  company 
Is  presently  generating  pKJwer  at  about  6 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour — below  costs  of  other 
metropolitan  areas. 

COSTS    NEARLY    UNITORM 

He  said  costs  are  nearly  uniform  through- 
out the  system,  so  that  there  Is  no  compar- 
able situation  to  that  of  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  in  northern  California.  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  is  proceeding  with  a 
60.000  kilowatt  bolllng-water  reactor  at 
Humboldt  Bay,  where  local  production  costs 
8  mills. 

Robert  Dickinson,  deputy  director  fw  so- 
dium reactors  of  Atomics  International, 
conceded  that  improved  sodium  reactor 
might  match  but  "could  hardly  beat"  Edi- 
son's present  costs. 

Both  Dickinson  and  Chadwlck  said  the 
biggest  advantage  of  the  sodium-cooled  re- 
acted Is  its  high  temperature  steam  produc- 
tion. Compared  with  the  400*  to  500*  tem- 
peratures produced  by  water-cooled  reactors, 
the  Santa  Susana  plant  produces  850°  steam 
and  with  Improved  fuel  may  go  to  1,000 *. 

HOTTEST    STEAM    CLAIMED 

"We've  got  the  hottest  steam  In  the  coun- 
try," Dickinson  said,  explaining  that  the 
higher  the  temperature  the  more  eflBclent 
the  transfer  of  heat. 

He  said  the  use  of  sodium  as  the  coolant 
and  heat  transfer  agency  also  gives  the 
advantage  of  low-pressure  operation.  A 
metal  which  becomes  liquid  at  208°,  sodium 
does  not  boU  until  it  reaches  1,600°. 

With  almost  no  pressure  In  the  reactor's 
cooling  system,  the  sodium  power  plant 
needs  no  pressure  containment  sphere 
which  has  been  required  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  pressurized  reactors 
which  might  accidentally  explode  radio- 
active material  Into  the  atmosphere. 


cago's  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  adding  sig- 
nificantly to  the  capital  cost  of  power  gen- 
eration. 

DlcklnscMi  ssld  the  sodium  reactor  offers 
the  greatest  economy  pros]>ectB  in  large  sized 
plants.  Asked  If  the  75,000-kllowatt  plant 
which  Atomics  International  is  building  at 
Hallam.  Neb.,  will  show  such  results,  he  re- 
plied that  It  wUl  take  at  least  a  200,000-kllo- 
watt  reactor  to  do  so. 

The  cost  advantage  shows  up  at  200.000 
kilowatts  and  above,  he  said,  because  the 
reactor's  core  does  not  have  to  be  enlarged 
significantly  to  produce  more  power — only 
the  heat  ezchcmge  components. 

LITE  SPAN  COUNTS 

A.  C.  Werden  Jr..  nuclear  power  engineer 
with  Edison,  cautioned  that  the  3,000  hours 
of  operating  time  at  Santa  Susana  Is  a  short 
period  In  the  necessary  80-year  life  span 
for  an  economical  power  station. 

Werden  said  he  doubts  the  eight-mill  es- 
timate for  the  Humboldt  Bay  reactor  and 
predicted  that  costs  may  run  nearer  10  mills. 
He  also  suggested  that  improvement  In  re- 
actor fuels  may  produce  great  savings  wltli 
research  now  under  way. 


CHICAGO     OPERATION 

The  steel  and  concrete  containment 
sphere  Is  estimated  to  cost  $3  million  for 
the  Dresden   boiling  water  reactor  of  Chl- 


CHARLES  L.  TAYLOR— "MAN  OP  THE 
YEAR"  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  soil,  water,  vegetation, 
and  wildlife  are  important,  not  so  much 
for  themselves  but  for  the  effect  they 
have  on  people.  Conservation  means  not 
just  conserving  topsoil.  trees,  and  so 
forth,  but  conserving  the  values  which 
make  for  the  best  way  of  life.  In  the 
congressional  district  of  Kentucky  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  there  re- 
sides a  gentleman.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tay- 
lor, who  has  devoted  practically  his  en- 
tire life  to  the  furtherance  of  agriculture, 
and  in  so  doing  he  has  ever  kept  in  mind 
that  our  farm  problem  is  basically  a 
problem  of  conservation,  of  conserving 
not  only  the  very  roots  of  our  national 
economy,  but  also  a  way  of  life. 

On  April  16.  1959,  Charles  L.  Taylor 
was  named  Kentucky's  "man  of  the  year" 
in  agriculture.  The  award  was  made  by 
the  Farm  Press  and  Radio  Association 
of  Kentucky.  Certainly  it  is  fitting  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  services  should  be  recog- 
nized. There  is  no  person  in  the  State 
of  Kentuclqr  more  deserving  of  the  hon- 
or which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

Charles  L.  Taylor  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  farm  in  Ohio  Coimty.  Ky.  Thus, 
by  reason  of  birth,  environment,  and 
education  he  was  especially  well  suited 
to  become  a  leader  in  all  phases  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the 
first  county  agricultural  agent  in  Hop- 
kins County,  Ky.,  the  first  county  agri- 
cultural agent  in  Nelson  Coimty,  Ky.,  and 
later  he  served  as  county  agricultural 
agent  in  Henderson  and  Boyle  Counties. 
Subsequent  to  receiving  a  master's  de-  / 
gree  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  joined  the  faculty  at 
Western  Kentucky  State  College  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  he  remained 
for  35  years  and  until  his  retirement. 
F\)r   30   years   Mr.  Taylor   headed   the 
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agricultural  department  at  Western 
Kentucky  State  College,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  managed  the  college  farm, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
flourishing  college  farms  in  this  country. 
While  Imparting  his  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture to  his  students,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
also  put  Into  practice  the  theories  he 
advocates.  In  the  early  1930's  he  and 
his  brother  bought  a  rundown,  badly 
eroded  farm  near  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Through  wise  management,  sound  fi- 
nancing, good  conservation,  and  soil- 
building  practices,  this  farm  has  become 
an  example  of  productivity  and  rehabili- 
tatlcMi.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  cited  as  a 
master  conservationist  and  for  leader- 
ship in  the  Kentucky  green  pastures 
program,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Warren 
County  Soil  Conservation  District,  he 
has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
ti'lcts.  and  was  chaiiman  of  that  asso- 
ciation's watershed  committee  when  the 
spadework  was  done  for  passage  of  the 
Small  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1956.  he  Is  president  of 
the  Green  River  Watershed  Flood  Con- 
trol Association,  he  is  president  of  the 
Barren  River  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociation, he  has  served  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  four-State  Federal  land  bank 
shareholders'  committee,  and  Is  active  in 
various  associations  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  improvement  of  farm  con- 
ditions. 

As  I  scan  the  crowding  centuries,  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  greatest 
contributions  to  civilization  have  been 
made  by  persons  of  vision.  Through  his 
vision  and  knowledge  of  the  great  poten- 
tial that  het  in  the  soil  of  our  land.  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor  has  realized  that  we 
shoiild  not  forfeit  this  gift  of  our  inheri- 
tance. He  has  exalted  the  farming  pro- 
fession to  a  high  level  of  endeavor,  Mr, 
Taylor  has  never  used  his  talents  or  ef- 
forts toward  the  aggrandizement  of  any 
selfish  interests.  By  nature  he  is  forth- 
right, honorable,  and  generous.  He 
gives  unstintlngly  of  his  time  to  the  civic 
betterment  of  his  community,  his  county, 
his  State,  and  Nation.  The  city  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  I  am  privi- 
leged to  reside,  is  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  number  Mr.  Taylor  among  its  citizens. 

As  a  people  we  are  performing  world- 
shaking  and  history -making  things  to- 
day. But  A,  J.  Toynbee  suggests  that 
300  years  from  now  the  20th  century 
will  be  remembered  not  for  its  splitting 
of  the  atom,  but  for  "having  been  the 
first  age  since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
in  which  i>eople  dared  to  think  it  prac- 
ticable to  make  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion available  for  the  whole  human 
race."  Certainly  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  has 
endeavored  to  make  his  vast  knowledge 
of  agriculture  available  to  humanity.  It 
is  to  such  Americans,  who  have  lived  re- 
sponsibly and  done  their  part  to  create 
a  better  world,  that  all  of  us  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Broomfiild  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Griffin)  on  account  of  serious  illness  of 
*iis  mother. 


Mr.  Shxppard,  for  10  days,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rat,  for  the  week  of  April  27,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Whitcner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EviRETT)  on  account  of  the  death  of  A.  H. 
Whitener. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Barr.  for  10  minutes,  on  Monday 
next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoRTKi,  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CorFiH,  for  75  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 

minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next. 


that  commute  did  on  April  20,  1959,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  5508.  An  act  to  provld*  far  the  free 
Importation  of  article*  lor  exhibition  at  fairs, 
exhiblUons.  or  expoallions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.), 
under  lt«  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  27,  1959,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Downing  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wolf  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hull> 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Santancelo. 

Mr.  Stratton  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  KowALsKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  Include  the  life  story 
of  Dr.  Adams,  of  Moses  Lake. 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  certain  re- 
marks by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HiESTAND  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Juoo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AucHiNCLOss  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Merrow  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  to  In- 
clude an  address. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monagan.  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MuLTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jei*8ey. 


BILL  PRESFJn"ED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  u  follows: 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oT  Agri- 
culture, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propo— d 
laflslatlon  entitled  "A  blU  to  authortse  tha 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  aaaemenu 
for  rlghta-of-way  over  national  forest  ianda 
and  other  land*  under  the  Jurladlctlon  o« 
the  Department  of  Afrrlculture,  and  for  other 
purpoaea";  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  SecreUry  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd 
legislation  entitled  "A  bm  to  amend  UUe  10. 
United  SUtea  Code,  with  reapect  to  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed  Porcea"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  DUtrlct 
Unemplo3rment  Compensation  Board.  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mtttlnK  the  annual  report  of  the  Dlatrlct 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board  for  tba 
year  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  tha  administration 
of  major  subcontracta  under  Department  of 
the  NaTy  negotUted  contract  NOa(s)  58- 
71»-f  with  Phllco  Corp..  PhUadelphla.  Pa.: 
to  the  Committee  on  OoTernment  Operations. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  tranamltUng  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions.  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  June  1058:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  rederal 
Conu&unlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
proposing  amendments  to  sections  3  and 
32S(a)  and  proposed  new  section  330  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended 
(47  use.  153.  325(a)  and  330) ~;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  8un>le- 
ment  the  Federal  reclamation  laws";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  ~A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation.  Greg.,  approximately 
48.89  acres  of  Federal  land";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed IcgUtlation  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41).  enti- 
tled 'An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  his  authorized  representative,  to 
convey  certain  school  properties  to  local 
school  districts  or  public  agencies' ";  to  the 
Co;n.mlttee  on  Interior   end  Incular  APalis. 
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883.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sections  1  and  3 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  E.  Sherron";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  N.  Anthony";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Offlce.  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
relating  to  applications  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  by  persons  In  custody  pursuant  to  the 
Judgment  of  a  State  court";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  C  jmmlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tranamlttlng  a  copy 
of  the  order  granting  thf  application  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  Jerzy  Kud- 
rawcew.  alias  Plotr  Wedrogowskl.  A-0757090. 
pursuant  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1053; 
to  the  Commltttee   on   thit  Judiciary. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.9. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  casea 
of  Ol  Nln  Au.  also  )inown  as  Glm  Hlng  Au, 
and  Lee  Hung  Ock  and  Loy  or  Lew  Him.  In- 
volving suspension  of  deportation,  and  re- 
questing that  they  be  withdrawn  from  those 
before  the  Congress  and  retiu-ned  to  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migraUon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  trunsmltUng  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1052;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

890.  A  letur  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  tranamlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  3.  1959,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  report  on  Soddy  and  Little 
Soddy  Creeks.  Tenn..  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August  17, 
1049;  to  the  Committee  on  l»ubllc  Works. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Secrrtary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  3.  1050.  submltUng  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papera  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  Coos  Bay.  Greg.,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Sep- 
tember 3,  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  March  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  for 
the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8. 
80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  enlistment  of  aliens  in  the 
Regular  Army";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tlM  audit  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  Canal  Zone  Government  for  fiscal 
year  1958  (H.  Doc.  No.  117) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proijer 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  248.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration KM.  5610.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide Increases  In  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  280). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  8.  902.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds,  and 
for  continuation  of  accounts  when  there  is 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
cer for  the  Government  Printing  Offlce.  and 
for  other  purpKJses;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  290 » .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  6118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6 
of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  291).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Third  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  (Rept.  No.  292). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  ol  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  (Rept.  No. 
293 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  H.R.3610.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  In- 
crease grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works:  to  esUblish  the  Offlce  of 
Water  Pollution  Control:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  294). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.6550.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  news- 
papermen shall  not  be  required  to  reveal  the 
source  of  their  Information  In  Federal 
couru  or  before  committees  of  Congress,  ex- 
cept where  disclosure  Is  found  to  be  neces- 
sary In  the  Interests  of  national  sectirity;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
Hil.  6551.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  6562.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of    1954    with    respect    to   the    bartering    and 

exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
needed  strategic  and  other  materials,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BARR: 
H.R.  6653.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  to  provide 
that  100  percent  of  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  buses,  trailers,  and  paru 
and    accessories    shall    be    deposited    In    the 


highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

Hit.  6554.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  facilitation  of  mortgage  financing  for 
minority  groups  Is  a  primary  objective  of  the 
voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

Hit.  6555.  A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Menominee  Harbor.  Mich,  and 
Wis.,  In  the  Interest  of  navigation  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6556.  A  bill  to  amend  subdivision  c 
of  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 1 1 
U.S.C.  67c)  so  as  to  clarify  time  for  review 
of  orders  of  referees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6557.  A  bill  to  amend  subdivision  c  of 
section  48  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
76c )  to  Increase  the  closing  fee  of  the  trustee 
from  85  to  $10  and  section  132  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  532) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO; 

H.R.  6558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  that  trust 
funds  held  by  an  insured  bank  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  deposit  li^urance  or  subject  to 
assessment  when  they  are  deposited  In  an 
uninsured  bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  6559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain articles  containing  synthetic  rubber 
shall  be  so  labeled;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 

H.R.  6560.  A  bin  to  preclude  further  ac- 
qvilsltlon  of  any  price  support  conunodity 
until  current  price  support  stocks  ol  such 
commodity  are  exhausted;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  6561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  esUblish  corporate 
Ux  rates  of  22  percent  normal  Ux  and  32 
percent  surUx,  and  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  exemption  from  such  surtax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 

H.R.  6562.  A  bill  to  authOTlze  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  SUtes  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6563.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
SUtes  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
SUndards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  en- 
terprises engaged   In  retaU   trade  or  service 

and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  activities 
affecting  commerce,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  6565.  A  blU  to  amend  section  131(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  Increased  payments  to  a  SUte  shaU 
be  only  for  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising 
and  not  for  Its  prohibition;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H  Jl.  6566.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
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itaaD  be  deemed  dependent  upon  his  natural 
or  adopting  father  at  the  time  required  for 
entitlement  to  beneflti  U  the  father  (pur- 
suant to  coxirt  order)  waa  then  legally  obli- 
gated to  contribute  to  hU  aupport;  to  the 
Committee  on  Vfty»  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY: 

H.R.  «5«7.  A   bill   relating   to   the   claaslfl- 
cation   of  certain   articles  as   braids   under 
paragraph  1529(8)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  «6«8.  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nuitants under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  elect 
survivorship  annuities  upon  subsequent  mar- 
riage; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OlBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8669.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  Increases  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  PORAND: 

H.R.  8570.  A     bill     to     amend     paragraph 
1529(a)    of  the  Tariff   Act  of   1930  to  clarify 
the   meaning    of   the    term    "braid";    to    the 
J      Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  6571.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6572.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  309  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6573.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  redefine  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  review  staff;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6574.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Impo- 
sition of  forfeitures  for  certain  violations  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  In  the  common 
carrier  and  safety  and  special  fields:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.R.  6575.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct  expenses  for  the  care 
of  certain  dependents  where  his  wife  Is  hos- 
pitalized or  disabled,  and  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able to  a  taxpayer  under  such  section;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.R.  6576.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
Slat  Congress,  relating  to  Federal  assistance 
In  the  operation  of  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities,  so  that  the  amount  of 
such  assistance  will  reflect  taxes  paid  on 
personal  property  in  which  the  United  States 
has  an  interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  6577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  fees  by  attorneys 
representing  claimants  under  such  act:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  IKARO: 

H.R.  6578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
under  retirement  age  or  a  former  wife 
divorced  may  continue  to  receive  mother's 
Insurance  benefits  even  though  none  of  the 
children  of  her  deceased  husband  are  any 
longer  entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KSOOH: 

H.R.  8879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarlfT  Act  of 
1830  to  provide  (or  the  temporary  free  Im- 
portation of  extracts,  decoctions,  and  prepa- 
rations of  hemlock  suitable  for  use  for  tan- 
ning; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.ins. 


By  Mr  KINO  of  Utah: 

H.R.  6580.  A  bill  ti)  authorize  construction 
of  the  Little  Dell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HR.6581.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  certain  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  lawfully  resident  aliens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MOOR  HEAD: 

H.R.  6582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
who  Is  under  a  disability  may  become  enti- 
tled to  a  widow's  Insurance  benefits  without 
having  attained  retirement  age:  to  the  Com- 
mittee un  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

H.R.  6683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  California 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  «(?reement.  for 
State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv   Mr    MAC£)6naLD: 

H  R.  6584  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS  (by  request)  : 

H.R  8686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  METCALF: 

H.R.  6686.  A  bill  tc  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  person*;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  9687.  A  bill  to  authorise  certain  gen- 
erals Of  the  Army  to  accept  and  wear  deco- 
rations, orders,  medals,  presents,  and  other 
things  tendered  them  by  foreign  govern- 
ments: to  the  Conrunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6588.  A  bill  to  declare  nonnavlgable  a 
part  of  the  west  arm  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  sit- 
uated In  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  as  hereinafter  described:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fdrelgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   POWELL: 

H.R.  6589.  A  bill  to  grant  natives  of  British 
Guiana.  British  Honduras,  the  BrltUh  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  West  Indies  Federation  un- 
limited access  to  the  Immigration  quota  for 
Great  Britain:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr   SLACK: 

H.R.  6590.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amotints  paid  for  communication  services  or 
r.tcllltles  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Mississippi: 

H  R  6591  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  Stntes  to  the  Leland  Consolidated 
School  District.  MlssLsslppl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriciilture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6592.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  commtinlcatlon  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  6693.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  extend 
the  presumptive  period  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice connection  of  multiple  sclerosis  for  an 
additional  6  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affaire. 

ByMr  PATUAN: 

H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  System,  under  the  super- 


Tldon  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
to  Ineraaae  the  availability  to  small  business 
of  equity  and  long-term  capital  where  such 
capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  existing  sourc«s,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  ABBITT: 

H.R  6595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ni  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1991.  with  re- 
sF>ect  to  the  regulation  of  small  stockyards 
under  that  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr  A8PIN ALL: 

H.R  6606.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  eoal 
In  the  United  States  through  r««earch  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Reaeerch  and 
Dsvelopment  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H  R  6597  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  provide 
an  entrance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  6598  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  administered  at 
a  part  of  the  San  Juan  National  Historic 
Site  to  the  municipality  of  San  Juan,  P.F.. 
In  exchange  for  Its  development  by  the  mu- 
nicipality In  a  manner  that  will  enhance  the 
historic  site,  and  for  oth«n'  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ASPINALL  (by  requeet) : 

H.R  6599  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat. 
437),  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 

H.R.  6600    A    bin    to    liberalise    the    tariff 
laws   for  works  of   art   and  other  exhibition 
material,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BONNER : 

H.R.6'301.  A  bin  to  amend  section  605  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
further  requirements  for  applicants  for 
operating-differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Ct)mmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.CARTTR: 

HR.6602  A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign 
poUcj-  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  aorld  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Atn'lctilture. 
By  Mr  CRAMER 

H  R.  6603.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agrlcultunil 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  make  permanent 
the  definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  In 
effect  on  a  temporary  ba.'tis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  EDMONDSON : 

H.R.  6604.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll  roads 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HARDY: 

HR  6605.  A  bin  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  8006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 

of    the    hatard    to    health    and    navigation 

caused     by     the     wreckage     of     the    African 

Queen:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.MKTCALF: 

H.R.  0007.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  In 
ftctlTltles  financed  or  aided  by  public  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  SUte-owned  hydroelectric  power 
proJecU  with  respect  to  the  Uklng  over  of 
such  project*  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  oo  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
lierce. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  (a) 
(27)  (C)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  that  individuals  born  In  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Hondurits,  the  British 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  West  Indies  Federa- 
tion shall  be  nonquota  Immigrants  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6810.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  (or  the  purpose  of  equitably  retm- 
biuilng  the  SUtea  (or  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  o(  Interstate 
and  Defenae  Highways,  and  (or  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R  6611.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtea  and  help  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effecUve  viae  of  US.  agricultural  com- 
modities (or  the  relief  of  human  hunger  and 
for  promotlnc  eoonomlc  and  aoclal  develop- 
ment la  leM  developed  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  i 
By  Mr.  STRATTON :  I 
HJl  8613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  8.  1938.  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act  with  respect  to  oe- 
termlnlng  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
nuktcrlala.  or  sup(>lie8  la  unreasonable,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  WESTI^ND: 
H.  R  6613.  A  bill  to  provide  that  In  deter- 
mining income  of  World  War  I  veterans  and 
their  widows  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
eligibility  for  penalona.  parmcnU  under  title 
II  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  shall  not  l>e 
taken  into  account;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
HJ.  Rea  340.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establUhment  of  the  New  Jersey  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration  Commission  to  formulate 
and  implement  plans  to  oommemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  (or  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SHEUXY: 
H  J.Res.  S60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce   to  sell   certain 
war-built  veasela;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  T0LLBF80IV:     I 
H  J  Res.  SSl.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary   of   Commerce   to  sell   certain 
war-buUt  vessels;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  FUherles. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  Con.  Bes.  147.  Concurrent  rsaolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United    Nations    Charter    revision,   and    (or 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  148.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.CABTER: 
H.  Con.  Rss.  149.  Concurrent  resolution  sx- 
preMlng  the  sense  of  Congress  In  r«8«rd  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  for- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr,  CLARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Oonctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United   Nations    Chartsr   revUion.   and   (or 


other  purposes;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  For> 
elgn  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  151.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  MEYER: 
H.  Con.  Res  158  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  154.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Oongress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  o(  Alaska: 
H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Con.  Bes.  157.  Concurrent  reeolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  158.  Conctirrent  resolxrtlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  regard  to 
United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  ISO.  Concurrent  resoluUon  re- 
lating to  priority  In  temporary  emirtoyment 
o(  persons  in  taking  the  1B60  census;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  PFOST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  closing 
of  Indian  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICB: 
H.   Con.   Res.    161.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  at  international  educational 
programs;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  t<x  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  International  educational 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKI2Y: 
H.Res.  340.  Resolution    amending    House 
Reeolution  91,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rtiles. 

By  Mr.  BOWLES: 
H.  Bes.  360.  Resolution  favoring  an  Inter- 
national agreement  (or  a  suspension  o(  nu- 
clear weapotu  tests;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H  Res  351,  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Inveetlgatloo  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  automation  on  em- 
ployment; to  the  Commlttse  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  nile  zxn.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  rtferred  as 

(oUovs: 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  n^morializlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  a  regional  national 
cemetery  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas,  memwlallzlng 
the  President  and  the  Congress  o(  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  Senate  o(  the  State  of 
Texas  opposing  the  Invasion  of  Its  rights, 
and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
substitute  the  principles  expressed  In  the 
McClellan  recommendations  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  worklngman  (rom  the  In- 
fluence of  corrupt  unions  In  lieu  of  the 
Kennedy  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor, 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  preservU^  for  posterity  the  defini- 
tion of  "Aloha";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  o(  the  Legislature  o(  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Coiigress  of  the  United  States, 
urging  that  immediate  action  be  taken, 
either  by  Federal  legislation  or  other  ap- 
propriate means,  to  effectively  limit  the 
Importation  of  foreign  pulp  products  at 
prices  below  th*  North  American  competi- 
tive level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANt>  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  ciauae  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  &nd  resoluticms  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  ftrfJows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
HJt.0614.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nikolay 
Czally:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HR.  6615.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Esther  Otersen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
HJt.  6618.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mary 
Jabra:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
HJl.  6617.  A  biU  (or  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tat- 
suko  Matsuoka;   to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  8618.  A  bUl  for  the  reliej  of  Mrs.  Ag-_ 
avnl  Yazicloglu;   to  the  Committee  on  fEb 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIMOEUi: 
H.R.  6619.  A  bUl  (or  the  reUe(  o(  K2iurshld 
Ahmad    Mian;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  o(  New  York: 
H.R.  6620.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  o(  EmeUa 
Klelczewska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary'. 

H.R.  6621.  A  bUl  (or  the  relle(  of  Arsh- 
aOouls  Sinaeonlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^, 

HP  6622.  A  bin  (or  the  reUe(  oT  Vincenso 
Noto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
*  By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6623.  A  bni  (or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Frank 
A,  Beltran;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  8824.  A  blU  (or  the  relief  erf  B^nesUna 

Milgrom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.6626.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Wanda 

Perrara   Spera;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HSALEY: 

H.R.  6628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fu  Muh 
Pd:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jumclary. 

H.R.  0627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fu  U 
Tslng  Ing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  0628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Bugenla  Kwaenlak;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  6629.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   John 
Joeephlne  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KBARNS: 
Hit.  6630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  American 
Boiler  Works,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
HJl.  6631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Cermln:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LINDaAY: 
Hit.  6632.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Esther  Avello-F^rnandes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
HJl.  6633.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Dolly 
Daulette  Rqehan  Pestonjl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THORNBBRRT: 
H.R.  6634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernat  P. 
Hubert:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


William  A.  Broekwtll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  irrw  torx 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  April  23. 1959 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  some  18  yecu's  of  faithful  service  aa 
manager  of  the  restaurant  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  William  A.  Brockwell 
la  retiring,  and  his  courteous  manner  and 
efficient  management  will  be  missed  by 
everyone.  His  term  of  service  has  been 
noted  by  a  rapid  growth  in  the  restau- 
rant services  In  the  House  side  of  the 
Capitol,  and  this  business  expansion  was 
met  under  Mr.  Brockwell's  leadership 
with  conspicuous  ability.  His  qualities 
of  leadership  are  emphasized  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  expansion  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  devastating  handicap 
of  very  limited  space  available  for  restau- 
rant facilities. 

When  Mr.  Brockwell  started,  in  1941, 
there  was  only  1  restaurant  unit  on 
the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  which 
served  about  500  meals  daily,  with  gross 
yearly  receipts  of  $110,000,  while  today 
about  5,000  meals  are  served  each  day, 
with  gross  yearly  receipts  of  over  $500,- 
000 — trolly  a  remarkable  growth,  not  only 
In  operations  but  also  in  responsibilities 
of  management.  During  this  period  of 
operation.  Mr.  Brockwell  established  In 
1942  a  new  cafeteria,  seating  125  people, 
In  the  New  House  Office  BuildUig,  which 
was  subsequently  enlarged  in  1944  to  a 
seating  capacity  of  180.  Later.  In  1947, 
the  coffee  shop  in  the  basement  of  the 
Capitol  was  put  Into  operation,  as  well 
as  the  Members'  private  dining  room  in 
the  Capitol.  These  two  new  develop- 
ments provided  an  additional  combined 
•eating  capacity  of  108.  Snackbars  wsrt 
Installed  in  each  of  the  two  House  Office 
Buildings  in  18SS;  and  when  the  cafeteria 
In  the  New  House  Office  Building  was 
closed  in  1889.  the  new  modern  restau- 
rant in  the  courtyard  of  the  New  House 
Office  Building,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  535,  was  put  into  operation. 

To  manage  such  an  ever-expanding 
project  and  to  contend  with  the  many 
problems  attendant  thereto  required 
great  patience,  farslghted  planning, 
courage,  and  real  ability  of  an  unusual 
sort.  Mr.  Brockwell  combined  all  these 
attributes,  and  he  added  to  the  Job  his 
quiet,  sincere,  and  honest  personality, 
which  insured  success. 


The  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends 
go  with  him  durlnji  the  days  to  come; 
and  if  he  retires  to  his  farm  to  enjoy 
Its  bucolic  serenity  and  to  Indulge  in  a 
bit  of  hunting  and  Ashing,  we  feel  sure 
he  will  find  contentment  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  did  a  good  Job  and  has 
earned  a  rest  from  the  strenuous  life  he 
has  led  In  satisfying  the  gastronomlcal 
demands  of  Congressmen. 


Address  by  Hon.  Stuart  Symbfton,  of 
Mittouri,  Before  Democratic  Gty  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK 

or   PENN8YLVANU 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  23, 1959 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
Jefferson -Jackson  Day  dinner  of  the 
Democratic  City  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Before  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
4,000  loyal  Democrats,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  delivered  a  splendid  address 
dealing  with  many  national  problems, 
but  In  particular  with  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  urban  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  may  appear  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows: 

Adoriu  it  SSNAToa  Stuart  Byuinoton  at 
Dbmocratio  Orrr  OoMMrrrn  DiNNa. 
Pnilaoilpmm.  Pa.,  Amul  81.  19S0 

Thank  vou  for  asking  me  to  Phlladtlphia 
tonliht,  h  U  Rlwayt »  pltMur*  to  be  among 
DtmooTRta;  Knd  I  know  th«r«  ar*  no  b«tt«r 
Dtmoorata  In  th«  world  than  thoM  of  Phlla* 
d«lphla  and  Ptnnaylvanta. 

It  U  good  to  Mt  your  able  Itt pretentatlvM 
in  the  MouM  from  PhllRdelphla— Biu.  Bar- 
rrtt;  Jim  Btrni:  Boa  N»;  Hbrman  Toix; 
that  very  grROlout  lady  Katmryn  Orananan; 
and  your  very  ab)«  olty  ohalrman.  my  old 
and  good  frltnd.  Btu.  OasiM. 

Over  14  ytan  ago  X  used  to  appear  before 
•n4.'s  oommlttee  In  the  Oongrees.  and  learned 
to  r««p«et  hi*  underttandlng  and  Judgmtnt. 

It  U  a  pltatur*  to  b«  h*r«  with  your  out- 
■tandtng  mayor,  and  my  old  •ohoolmat*. 
Dlok  Dllworth.  X  know  Phlladvlphlana  will 
show  good  Judgment  this  year  by  reelteting 
him.  Re  haa  dedloattd  hU  tnerglM  to  a 
better  Philadelphia,  and  dtaervM  to  be  rt- 
elected  by  a  landalide. 


It  it  a  prlTllege  to  work  in  the  Senate  with 
another  capable  and  courageoua  Pennayl- 
vanlan.  Joi  Clark,  who  la  making  a  flina 
record  aa  a  Senator.  He  and  I  are  together 
on  what  la  needed  for  the  future  of  thia 
country,  and  I  am  mighty  proud  to  be  hla 
colleague. 

And  now.  may  I  congratulate  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  for  their  wladom  In  electing 
as  their  Oovemor  another  old  and  good 
friend.  Dave  Lawrence. 

Oovemor  Lawrence  haa  already  t>effun 
building  a  record  aa  Oovemor  which  bida  to 
match  hla  magnificent  record  aa  Mayor  of 
Plttaburgh.  He  la  uniformly  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  outatandlng  Democrat*  of 
our  time — and  I  am  equally  proud  to  be 
with  him  here  tonight. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennayl- 
▼anla  are  responalve  to  their  Democratic 
government  becauae  that  govemment  haa 
been  responalve  to  the  people. 

That  la  not  true  of  our  national  admlnla- 
tration — and  this,  my  friends,  la  the  reason 
why.  In  1060,  the  people  will  vote  out  the 
apostles  of  Indifference,  delay  and  retrench- 
ment— and  vote  In  a  Democratic  President. 

We  have  been  hearing  over-much  in  the 
laat  few  montha  about  what  the  United 
State*  can  and  cannot  afford.  Judging  by 
aome  of  the  pronouncements  Issuing  from 
Washington,  we  are  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
economic  coUapae. 

Aa  one  who  paaaed  the  better  part  of  hie 
lifetime  In  Indiutry  and  bualne**,  I  bellev* 
I  know  as  well  as  the  next  man  how  to  fad 
a  balance  sheet  and  understand  the  dangara 
of  living  beyond  one's  mean*. 

Let  me,  therefore,  aasert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  Issue,  as  It  has  been  preaented  to 
the  country  by  the  RepubUcan  myth-makara, 
la  aa  phony  aa  can  be. 

The  ao-called  apUt  b*tw**n  "apendara" 
and  "aavera"  la  another  liadlaon  Avenue 
oonfactlon,  aarved  up  to  grab  the  headlines. 

The  laaue  la  not  solvency  or  waate,  apend- 
Ing  or  aavlng .  The  laaue  la  how  our  vaat 
national  cnarglae  will  be  divided  and  wbat 
prlorltlea  will  b*  aaalgnad  to  which  taaka. 

No  on*  can  look  reallatlcally  at  the  state 
of  th*  American  eeonomy  and  eom*  away 
with  any  impreaaton  that  we  are  bankrupt, 
or  nearly  so. 

Ntver  in  the  long  history  of  mankind  haa 
on*  nation  ?)een  so  bountifully  endowed 
with  w*alth  and  th*  means  of  producing 
furth*r  wealth.  N*y*r  in  hlatory  haa  a 
nation  had  ao  llttl*  caua*  to  misdoubt  Its 
basic  *conomlo  atrength. 

And  yet  within  thla  picture  of  gr«ftt  good 
health,  thtr*  are  dlaturblng  aymptoma,  not 
of  ov*raU  w*akn**a.  but  of  eeieeUv*  •ickneaa 
her*  and  there  in  vital  a*otor*  of  the 
eeonomy. 

Deeplte  the  great  rues  and  beating  of 
drums  in  Washington  I  weeks  ago.  the  faol 
la  that  mor*  than  four  and  a  quarter  million 
Americana  ar*  aUll  out  of  msjtk.  And  while 
I  ahar*  th*  Prvaldenfa  pl*aaur*  at  th*  Im- 
prov*m*nt  In  •mploymant  figures.  I'm  afraid 
it  is  a  llttl*  early  to  r*ciu  a  fun*ral  oratloa 
ov*r  the  dead  body  of  the  lau  raeaealoa. 

W*  D*mocraU  hop*  that  th*  worst  U 
ov*r.    But  thU  recession  haa  b**n  a  Strang* 
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bMSt  from  ftrat  to  last,  and  It  avema  to  n»* 
that  thete  are  atlU.  aom*  soft  apoU  which 
need  watching. 

Por  one  thing,  thla  waa  rot  a  uniform 
receealon.  Ita  effecU  were  pilnclpally  con- 
centrate! in  a  few  key  lal>or  market*— 
Detroit,  Weat  VlrflnU.  Plttaburgh.  Scraa- 
ton.  Wllkaa-Barr*— to  name  atm*  of  th«n. 

In  aevaral  araaa  at  on*  period  unemploy- 
ment topped  14  percent  of  tli*  labor  force. 
In  th**e  place*,  I  r««r*t  to  aay.  the  receaalon 
U  not  yet  over— whaUver  thla  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  chooaea  to  bellev*. 

Furthermore,  there  ar*  aome  worrlaome 
clouda  on  th*  horteon.  Our  Kr*et  at**l  In- 
dustry U  itlll  below  full  capacity.  But  ateel 
inventorlaa  are  piling  up  as  buyer*  aeek  to 
protect  themaelve*  agalnat  a  poaelble  strlk*. 
Nobody  In  his  right  mind  wanU  a  at*el 
strike  this  summer.  Y*t,  if  th*r*  la  no 
Strlk*,  will  d*mand  hold  up  or  will  th*r*  b* 
another  production  alowdown  and  more  lay- 
offs? Th***  ar*  qu**Uona  which  troubl* 
leading  •oonomlst*— ev«rywbsr*.  apparcnUy. 
but  at  the  D*partm*nt  of  Oommaro*  and 
th*  Whit*  Bouae. 

Meanwhile,  the  stock  market  continues  its 
steady  climb,  oblivious  to  warnings  that  a 
stock  oertiflcat*  ought  not  to  b*  coqXusmI 
with  a  parlmutual  ticket. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  midat  or  partial  recea- 
alon. great  rtchea.  and  wlkl  speculaUon— 
we  are  aiiort  140.000  claaaroonu  and  our  great 
clUe*  are  in  dancer  of  being  strangled  to 
death  by  aluma.  tramc.  rMng  oo*ta.  and  de- 
clining incomes. 

Unfortunately,  th*  taadsney  In  Waahing- 
ton  has  been  to  look  at  the  wrong  symptoms 
and  to  draw  the  wrong  conclusions  about 
the  nature  of  the  dtaeaae. 

In  the  paat  year  and  a  half,  w*  have  had 
prescribed  for  us  a  alrapy  mixture  of  tight 
money  and  tidy  slogans,  and  the  one  was  as 
useless  aa  the  other  waa  damaging. 

1  am  persuaded  that  we  have  been  ap- 
proaching thla  BltuaUon  from  almost  en- 
tirely the  wrong  direction. 

We  have  been  trying  to  contract  the 
economy.    We  ought  to  be  ekpandlng  it. 

During  th*  paat  6  yean  our  national 
economy  has  been  growing  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  alMut  one  and  tliree-Unths 
parouit.  Tb*  Soviet  economy  during  the 
same  period  has  been  growing  at  a  rat*  two 
or  thre*  time*  as  great. 

In  any  case,  the  key  question  l«n"t  how 
much  growth  but  wtuit  kind. 

A  SO  percent  inoreaae  in  the  production  of 
chrom*  doodads  can's  be  equated  with  na- 
tional progrees. 

U  we  are  to  m—t  tb*  Sltto-Sovlet  ehal- 
lenge.  what  w*  n«*d.  among  other  thing*, 
la  tncraaaed  lnv**tment  tn  our  human  re- 
aouroea  through  improTements  tn  our  edU' 
eauonal  ayetam.  We  need  more  aohoois  and 
more  tMtehera.  We  need  better  eollegee  and 
batter  teehatcal  •ehool*.  We  need  mote  at* 
t*nUon  to  training  and  retraining  wortters 
to  th*  la  teat  and  moat  uaaMe  akllia. 

Theee  needs  are  only  UlustraUTe.  X  am 
not  making  a  talk  thU  evening  on  what  the 
United  Btatee  needs  to  keep  paoe  with 
Huaaia.  The  topic.  I'm  afraid,  eaat  be  e«- 
hauated  in  a  eentenoe  or  two. 

X  do  want  to  point  out,  howeter.  that  in- 
teatment  of  thU  sort— tn  sehooli  and  eolleffes 
Hnd  in  other  public  faclliUee— U  not.  as  the 
Republican*  eont*nd,  mon*y  tak*n  from  th* 
pockets  of  prlTate  enterprise. 
Quite  the  reteree. 

Who  builds  our  schoolsT  PrlvaU  enter- 
prtae.  Who  auppUa*  th*  raw  materiaiat 
Private  enterprUe.  Who  does  the  workf 
American  labor. 

If  you  put  up  a  haU  anUUon  dollar  school 
building  on  th*  outakirU  of  Philadelphia, 
you  don't  take  that  much  caah,  put  it  in  a 
w*ight*d  aaok  and  throw  it  in  th*  DeUware 
lUver.    You  pay  It  to  buUdwe  who  pay  it  to 


amploy*ea  and  auppUera  who  pay  it  to  atiU 
mor*  *mployee*  and  avppliers  and  ao  forth. 
EconomlsU  who  atudy  theae  things  aay 
money  Invested  In  pubUc  works  turns  over 
about  four  times.  They  caU  this  the  multi- 
plier effect.  Which  means,  almply.  that  a 
btnion  dollars  Inveatad  in  aehooU  adds  about 
e4  bUUon  to  the  groaa  national  product. 

6o  I  don't  accept  the  BepubUean  dogma 
that  all  public  apending  ia  evU.  employed 
with  careful  attention  to  eound  fUcal  and 
tax  policy,  public  Investment  coxild  do  a 
great  deal  to  end  thU  lef  tov*r  receealon  with 
Ita  terrible  after-effect*. 

With  this  foundation,  may  I  turn  now.  In 
tb*  few  minutes  rsmaining.  to  th*  sub)*et 
of  m*tropoiltan  area  needs. 

It  haa  been  the  ouatom  during  thla  admin- 
iatraUon  to  treat  our  great  dttea  as  if  they 
were  beggars  with  their  hands  eternally  out- 
stretched. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  about  16  million 
Americana  atUl  live  In  subatandard  housing- 
most  o(  it  in  larg*  eiU*e— th*  admlnlBtra- 
Uon  ha*  up  to  now  soooeasfnlly  obstruotsd 
ail  efforts  to  provide  an  adequate  alum  daar- 
aiioe  and  urban  renewal  program.  The  cur- 
rent houalng  bill  Is  menaced  by  the  threat 
of  Prealdentlal  veto. 

8o  la  the  airport  construction  bUl.  8o 
Is  the  depresaed  areaa  blU. 

U  theee  bills  do  paaa  flnaUy.  It  wiU  prob- 
ably be  becauae  they  have  been  sealed  down 
In  advance  to  meet  White  House  objeotiona. 
The  Republicans  claim — and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  most  do  so  sincerely — that  they 
do  not  oppoae  theae  program*  aa  such. 

They  oppoae  them.  Urst.  they  aay,  because 
the  programs  are  too  costly  and.  second,  be- 
cause the  cltlee  ought  to  do  the  Job  them- 
selves. 

These  are  seductive  argument!  and  they 
oonvlno*  a  lot  of  people.  But  they  ar*  Just 
not  true. 

The  cost  argument  I  have  already  refuted. 
We  can  afford  these  programs  a  lot  better 
than  we  can  afford  run-down  cities  and  wast- 
ed human  lives.  Any  business  which  allowed 
Ite  plant  facilities  to  deteriorate  would  soon 
be  outstripped  by  Its  competitors.  And  the 
same  applies  to  a  government. 

City  problems  do  not  stop  conveniently  at 
city  lines.  Slno*  th*  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  motor  car  has  created  a  new  metropoli- 
tan America.  City  and  suburb  are  one  and 
their  problems  are  one.  But  their  govern- 
mente  are  many. 

We  have  ISO  metropoUtan  areas  in  the 
United  State*.  The**  area*  contain  eo  per- 
cent of  all  our  people.  More  than  a  third 
W  tbem  oomprise  two  or  more  ooanttes. 
Twenty-four  cross  SUte  line*.  Twenty-nln* 
oth*rs  ar*  flat  up  against  th*  bord*rs  of 
State*. 

These  180  areaa  contain  nearly  16,000  in- 
dividual governments.  Including  about  8,500 
muntolpalttlee  and  8,800  towndbtpe. 

Where  doee  local  reaponalbtllty  flt  Into  this 
pleture^ 

ItiB  there  aU  right,  rm  not  euggeattng 
that  the  Pvderal  Government  should  be  the 
source  from  waleh  aU  things  flow.  But  let^ 
be  careful  how  we  toes  around  this  oonoept 
of  looal  reaponslbUlty. 

We  oant  reasonably  espeot  our  olties  to  be 
reeponslble  for  things  over  which  they  o  not 
have  eufllelent  eontrol. 

Tel  our  Federal  Oovernment  eeems  aeareely 
to  reeognlas  the  ettsNaoe  of  a  metropoUtaa 
problem.  In  fact,  ot  all  the  thonaaMto  and 
thousands  of  Federal  programs  now  on  the 
booha,  ther*  U  only  one  whioh  speeifleally 
ooaoedes  the  exlsteaee  of  suoh  a  proMem. 
That  one  la  a  relaUvely  modeet  planning  aa> 
■istanee  urogram  in  the  Bourtng  and  Home 
Plnanee  Ageney.  .  .  .  .  ^... 

The  admtnistratlon'B  almost  toUl  indtf- 
ferenee  to  metropoUtaa  problems  has  led 
•om*  to  suggest  creation  at  a  eabtnet  level 
Department  of  Urban  AlTalra.  TIUs  augges- 
Uon  deaerv**  careful  conalderatlon. 


CerUinly  aome  acUon  Is  required  in  this 
field,  and  soon.  Already  a  600-mU*  long 
super-metropolis  Is  growing  together  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  Othos  are  be- 
ginning to  form  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Dleco.  SeatUe  and  Taooma.  Plttaburgh 
and  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Theee  problems,  in  other  words,  ar*  In  their 
infancy.  Traffic  will  get  vrarse  before  it  gett 
iMtter.  Congestion  Is  increasing.  Urban 
renewal  wUl  demand  more  energy  and  more 
money  Instead  of  less. 

The  Federal  Govemment  cannot  shirk  its 
responsibility  In  thU  field. 

The  proposal  your  oucstending  senior  Sen- 
ator Jos  Clark  has  made  for  a  Boover  Oom- 
mlasion-type  study  of  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan needs  deeerves  the  support  9t  every 
thinking  Amerloan.  Suoh  a  study  Is  long 
overdue. 

This  ought  not  to  be  a  partisan  qnestlon. 
But  there  Is  no  mUteklng  the  tact  that  it  U. 
The  Republican  National  Committee  itielf 
noted  on  April  7  that  ite  election  disaster  In 
less    was    administered    largely    by    urban 
voters,  who  ar*  bon*  tlr*d  of  *vasions  and 
mealy-mouthed  moralism. 
The  time  has  come  for  action. 
X  have  long  felt  that  there  U  no  auch  thing 
in  hUtory  aa  atandlng  atUl.    Xlth«r  a  nation 
moves  forward  r«*olutely  and  unafraid,  or  It 
falls.    Tou  cannot  fight  a  successful  delay- 
ing  action  against  the  future.    Tou  either 
master  decay  or  decay  masters  you. 

I'm  convinced  that  oiir  cities  can  be 
rescued  from  blight — given  the  proper  mix- 
ture of  ingenuity  and  resolution.  The  en- 
tire country  knows  what  has  been  done  here 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  In  Plttebtu-gh, 
and  In  my  own  cities  of  St.  Ixnils  and  Kansas 
City. 

Given  the  support  of  the  Inderal  Qovem- 
ment  In  those  needs  where  Federal  rapport 
Is  lndlsj>cnsable,  we  can  and  will  solve  the 
problems  ot  our  cities. 

And  If  there  is  no  Immediate  victory  In 
gaining  thla  support,  do  not  despair.  It  Is 
of  such  defeatt  that  future  vlctorlea  are 
bom. 


National  Coal  Policy  Confereace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 


or 


vtaooru 


IN  THB  BOU8B  OF  RBPRBSBNTATXVBS 

r^ttrtday.  AprO  2S,  If  5» 

Urs.  KEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oom- 
ing  Monday  evening.  April  37.  the  newly 
fonned  and  extremely  ImportMt  Na- 
tional Coal  PoUoy  Conferenoe  will  have 
a  dinner  at  the  Staaer-KUton  Hotel  and 
all  Mambexe  of  the  House  ot  Rspreeenta- 
Uvea  have  been  invited  to  attend.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  "Coal 
Powen  Amerloa's  Future"  and  oneof 
Its  alms  will  be  the  adopUon  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  a  naUonal  fuels  pol- 
icy baaed  on  a  reallsUo  approach  to  the 
uee  ot  basic  fuels  In  America. 

Thi  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
repreeente  coal  operatore.  coal  miners, 
coal  carrying  raUroada.  coal  burning 
electric  uUllttes  and  manutaoturcre  ot 
ooalBlnlni  equipment  Thug,nigckar 
that  the  eonferenee  Is  well  qualified  to 
apeak  for  a  united  coal  Industry. 

Mr.  speaker,  the  reason  1  have  re- 
quegted  ptrmlggion  to  insert  this  plea  in 
the  CoKOBMBioNaL  RiooRS  has  been  to 
respeotfully  turge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  make  a  special  effort  to  attend 
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this  Informative  dinner.  The  speeches 
will  be  short  and  directly  to  the  point. 
The  Members  who  do  not  represent  coal 
mining  congressional  districts  and  their 
constituents  have  a  stake  In  the  coal  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  truly  said.  "The 
coal  industry  contributes — in  an  impor- 
tant way— to  the  dally  living  of  every 
American  ever  day." 

Coal  Is  a  basic  American  industry.  It 
provides  employment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  Coal  is  our  basic 
fuel.  Without  coal,  our  Nation  could  not 
long  remain  free. 

There  exists  a  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  a  look  at  the  various 
basic  fuels  and  establish  a  policy  that 
will  relate  them  to  each  other  and  to  the 
national  security.  Our  Nation  has  a  gas 
policy,  an  oil  policy  and  an  atomic  policy. 
Only  coal  of  the  basic  fuels  operates 
without  a  national  policy  as  a  guide. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  can  possibly 
do  so  wUl  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  men  who  head  this 
great  and  vital  industry.  I  can  assure 
you  with  full  confidence  that  you  will 
enjoy  an  informative  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience. 


JoliB  Fottor  Ddlet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NSW  JimssT 
XM  THK  BOUSB  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  23. 1959 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  much  more  that  can  be  said 
about  the  great  loss  our  Nation  has 
suffered  and,  indeed,  the  entire  civilized 
world  by  the  resignation  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  express  my 
feelings  concerning  this  great  man,  and 
his  service  to  our  country.  I  have  known 
Poster  Dulles  for  a  nvunber  of  years,  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that  a  man  of 
his  great  attainments  and  consecration 
to  duty  should  finally  be  recognized  as 
the  outstanding  statesman  that  he  is. 
He  came  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  an  extraordinary  mind,  keen 
perception  and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, trained  in  the  law  and  experienced 
in  himian  relationships.  He  gave  of 
these  talents  unstintingly  and  without 
reserve  and  with  it  all  showed  a  deter- 
mination and  a  spirit  of  courage  which 
will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  every- 
one. The  record  shows  clearly  that  he 
was  highly  respected  by  those  who  were 
in  disagreement  with  him  because  of  the 
Incisiveness  of  his  argimients,  backed 
by  a  determination  and  conviction  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  he  be- 
came unconquerable  in  the  field  of  di- 
plomacy. It  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
former  Secretary  of  State  with  such  a 
positive  and  strong  personality  and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  history  of  our  country 
who  ever  even  approached  the  same 
wholesome,  determined  and  brave  spirit 
which  he  has  shown  so  conspicuously. 

At  the  same  time  during  this  period 
of  change,  men  and  women  everywhere 


who  believe  In  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice  may  take  heart  \n  the  knowledge 
that  Christian  Herter  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Foster  Dulles.  Practically  all 
his  life  Christian  Herter  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  of  international 
diplomacy  and  political  activity  and  be- 
cause of  this  training  he  brings  to  the 
OfDce  of  Secretary  of  State  a  contribu- 
tion which  is  unique  and  of  great  sig- 
niflcance. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Secretary  of  State 
Is  endowed  with  the  qualities  that  Mr. 
Herter  has  and  his  lifetime  experience 
brings  much  confidence  to  the  future 
handling  of  our  international  affairs. 
Cordell  Hull  was  a  great  Secretary  of 
State  because  he  was  a  keen  politician 
though  he  was  not  noted  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  diplomacy.  Dean  Acheson  was 
blessed  with  an  agile  mind  trained  as  a 
lawyer  and  was  proficient  in  interna- 
tional law  but  as  a  politician  he  did  not 
qualify  at  all.  Even  Foster  Dulles,  great 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  was,  never 
had  the  politician's  training  others  have 
had  and  certainly  he  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Christian  Herter  in  that  cate- 
gory. The  new  Secretary  of  State  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts  and  speaker 
of  the  house ;  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  for  10  years;  Governor 
for  two  terms  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  an  active  member  of 
former  President  Hoover's  Pood  Admin- 
istration in  the  distribution  of  relief  after 
World  War  I.  A  constant  student  of 
international  problems  all  over  the  world 
and  endowed  with  a  brilliant  mind  and 
a  sterling  character,  he  will  protect  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  and  will  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace  with  honor 
throughout  the  world. 


Scbools  Secoad  to  Noae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vnoiNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  last  Satiu^ay  evening  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI  delivered  an 
address  on  education  which  I  feel  con- 
tains an  urgent  message  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Senator  was  speaking  before  the 
Texas  Classroom  Teachers  Association 
at  Dallas,  and  he  addressed  his  remarks 
primarily  to  Texas  school  problems  and 
Texas  school  attitudes.  But  I  believe 
that  his  words  conveyed  truths  which 
apply,  not  only  to  Texas,  but  to  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yai- 
BOROTTOHl,  who  is  himself  a  former 
teacher  and  a  present  member  of  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee,  spoke 
of  the  educational  challenge  which  is 
facing  America  today,  and  he  indicated 
what  he  believes  must  be  our  approach 
if  we  are  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  of  us 
in  Congress,  and  all  others,  may  be  ap- 


prised of  the  insight  and  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  this  matter 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows: 

Schools  Sboono  to  Nonr 
(Speech   delivered    by    U3.    Senator   Ralph 
Yarbokouoh  at  the  Tezai  Classroom  Teach- 
ers Aaaoclatlon's  annual  convention  ban- 
quet. Dallas,  April  18,  1950) 
Madam   President,   fellow   teachers,   fellow 
Texans,  fellow  Americans,  you  have  paid  me 
a  great  honor  by  Inviting  me  to  speak  at 
the  annual  convention  of  your  23,000-mem- 
ber  Texas  Classroom  Teachers  Organization. 
On  a  broader  plane,  you  really  represent  the 
highest  Ideals  of  all  Texas  classroom  teachers. 
Including  those  without  your  organization  as 
well  as  those  who  are  dues-paying  members. 
Vast    as    your    influence    over    the    next 
generation  is.  by  your  molding  of  the  minds 
of  that  generation,  you  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  leave  your  good  works  for  fruition 
in  the  next  generation  alone.     I  came  here 
In  part  to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  the  privilege 
of  working  with   you   for   the   advancement 
of  the  alnu  and  Ideals  of  public  education. 

As  a  former  classroom  teacher  in  Hen- 
derson County  public  schools  for  3  years  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
progress  and  future  of  public  education.  I'm 
particularly  concerned  about  It  In  Texas. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  critical  of 
you.  On  the  contrary,  the  dedicated  work 
you  have  done,  despite  Inadequate  pay  and 
limited  facilities.  Is  magnlflcent.  Thanka 
mainly  to  your  devotion  to  duty.  Ttsaa  has 
now,  and  over  the  past  decade  baa  generally 
had.  better  public  schools  than  It  paid  for. 
It  Is  a  great  credit  to  you  and  to  our  achoola, 
that  IN)  percent  of  you — our  active  teacher^^ 
have  earned  a  degree  and  39  percent  of  you 
have  your  master's  degree.  Only  two  States. 
Arliona  and  Oklahoma,  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  tecu:her8  who  have  earned  degreea. 
Six  percent  of  all  Texans  have  4  or  more  year* 
of  college — which  ranks  us  20th  amotif  the 
States  In  that  category. 

As  a  Texan  I  am  proud  that  we  have  many 
outstanding  achoola  and  well  qualifled  teach- 
ers In  Texas — and  that  you  graduate  thou- 
sands of  exceptionally  well-educated  stu- 
dents. But  I  believe  we  would  fall  In  our 
public  duty.  If  we  did  not  take  Into  account 
the  rating  of  Texas  public  schools  when  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

Our  goal  for  Texas  school  children  Is 
"schools  second  to  none."  But  we  rank  33d, 
not  first.  In  the  percentage  of  our  school-age 
children  who  are  enrolled  In  school.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  approximately  one  out  oC 
every  five  of  our  school-age  children  Is  not  at- 
tending school.  We  rank  39th.  not  first.  In 
the  average  number  of  days  attended  per 
pupil  enrolled  In  school  per  year.  We  Texans 
rank  a  poor  37th  In  the  percent  of  selecUve 
service  registrants  disqualified  by  mental 
testa,  and  we  rank  3Qth  In  the  percent  of 
population  as  years  or  older  with  at  least 
4  years  of  high  school. 

Texans — teachers,  parents,  and  the  major- 
ity of  all  our  people— believe  Texas  school- 
children ihould  have  schools  "second  to 
none." 

What's  more,  I  believe  Texans  can  be 
counted  on  to  support,  financially  and  other- 
wise, efforts  to  strengthen  our  entire  public 
school  program.  It  la  a  matter  of  giving  Tex- 
ans the  facts — of  Informing  the  man  on  the 
street  of  how,  when,  where,  and  why  we  need 
schools  second  to  none.  If  we  give  the  people 
the  facts,  Texans  don't  have  to  be  sold  such 
schools — they  will  demand  them.  But  I  don't 
l)elleve  the  people  of  Texas  will  support  a 
sales  tax  system  to  achieve  these  results. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  our  Texas 
forefathers  revolted  because  of  the  faUure 
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of  the  General  Government  to  eaUbllah  a 
system  of  public  education  In  Texas.  Our 
proud  State  was  ravaged  by  fire  and  by  sword, 
ber  cities  besieged,  her  towns  burned,  her 
heroes  killed.  But  the  right  to  a  system  of 
public  education  was  won.  Are  we,  the  In- 
heritors of  those  rlghU,  to  settle  for  anything 
less  than  the  very  best  public  education 
system  for  our  ctiUdren?     Texans  wlU  not. 

It  U  obvious  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  secure  adeqxiate  funds  for  schools 
second  to  none.  Your  pay  as  teachers  is 
completely  Inconsistent  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  our  democratic  society 
places  upon  you.  Within  a  few  years  school- 
teachers' pay  at  elementary,  high  school  and 
college  levels  should  be  doubled. 

Proud,  wealthy  Texas  U  paying  lU  class- 
room teachers  an  average  of  only  $4,410 
yearly,  considerably  below  the  national  av- 
erage. This  Is  criminal  neglect  because  the 
student  U  the  casualty  In  the  long  run.  As 
your  representative  In  the  Senate,  I  am 
working  for  substantial  pay  Increases  for 
you  and  for  all  teachers;  raises  In  keeping 
with  the  dignity  and  reeponslblllty  of  your 
task  In  and  to  society.  Texas  ranks  26th 
among  the  SUtee  in  teacher  pay.  On  the 
average,  your  pay  Is  estimated  to  be  $1,550 
a  year  less  than  California  teachers'  sal- 
aries. We  have  a  shortage  in  Texas  alone 
of  more  than  2,000  teachers  thU  year. 

Many  Texans.  from  widowed  mothers  to 
nationally  known  college  professors,  have 
written  or  phoned  me  of  their  shock  and 
Indignation  at  the  action  of  the  board  of 
regents  ot  our  Texas  SUte  teachers  colleges 
In  refusing  to  permit  studenu  in  five  Texas 
State  collegee  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  generous  loan 
provUlons  of  the  National  Defenae  Bduca- 
tlon  Act  of  1958. 

The  NaUonal  Defenae  Bducatlon  Act  of 
106$  was  designed  to  start  mm  oi>  the  road 
to  higher  educational  achievement.  The 
five  coUef«s  wboae  studenu  were  denied  op- 
portunltlM  to  seek  that  higher  training  wtr« 
all  eatabUahed  by  the  State  of  Tesaa  to 
train  teachers.  The  governing  board  of 
tbose  collegee  voted  against  the  students. 
•gainst  the  people  of  Texas,  against  the  pur- 
poee  for  which  It  was  created,  and  against 
lu  duty. 

The  regents  o*  these  five  schools — Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  OoUege.  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College.  Stephen  F. 
AusUn.  Kaat  Texas  SUte,  and  Sul  Ross  Col- 
lege, have  ofllclally  certified  that  they  need 
$105,333  thU  year  for  student  loans,  these 
loans  which  bear  no  Interest  so  long  as  the 
students  are  In  college.  The  regento  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  colleges  they 
were  appointed  to  serve.  One  of  the  great 
functions  of  higher  education  Is  to  ualn 
teachers,  who  In  turn,  do  so  much  to  mold 
the  character  of  the  Nation. 

"The  board  has  thrown  up  a  roadblock 
against  that  training.  lU  c»-der  may  Jeopar- 
dize the  opportunity  of  many  Texas  youths 
to  continue  college.  Its  order  reminds  me 
of  a  game  warden  caught  shooting  fawns, 
and  out  of  season  at  that. 

In  denying  these  students  their  lofms,  on 
the  specious  grounds  that  It  Is  Federal 
money,  the  board  has  shown  a  distrust  of 
our  Government  unworthy  of  an  official  who 
has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  that  Govern- 
ment. 

Tou  cannot  make  democracy  work  by 
shooting  holes  In  the  American  flag. 

The  board  of  regents  of  these  colleges  has 
made  a  decision  which  I  would  not  want  on 
my  conscience.  If  a  single  student  drops  out 
of  a  single  one  of  these  schools  for  lack 
of  funds,  the  regents  should  be  held  ac- 
countable. Ironically,  one  of  the  colleges 
which  the  regents  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating In  the  loan  program,  has  this  state- 
ment of  purpose  printed  on  Its  letterhead: 

"Founded  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  of  teaching.    Dedicated  to  the 


cause  of  better  schools.    Devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children  and  youth." 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  Texas  State  teachers  colleges,  for 
the  good  of  the  students,  will  reconsider  Its 
position  on  this  matter.  A  total  of  $21,758 
has  been  reserved  out  of  the  first  moneys  for 
the  five  colleges  Involved  and  more  wUl  be 
appropriated.  If  the  regents  finally  deny 
this  aid  to  their  students,  I  shall  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  these  funds  are  ap- 
portioned to  other  Texas  students  In  other 
Texas  colleges  so  that  they  wUl  not  be  di- 
verted to  other  States. 

The  Hale-Alkln  committee  study  shows 
that  In  addition  to  higher  teachers  salaries, 
we  need  In  Texas  3.373  new  classroonis  now 
tot  our  rapidly  increasing  school-age  popula- 
tion, and  we  will  need  17,284  more  class- 
rooms by  1963.  And  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
we  need  140,000  new  classrooms  and  need 
135,000  more  teaches  now  and  the  need  Is 
critical.  Recent  disasters  have  revealed  that 
many  classrooms  are  virtually  firetraps  that 
could  easUy  turn  Into  deathtraps  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 

To  me  the  question  is  when,  not  where,  we 
are  going  to  get  the  money  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  time  Is  now.  Educational  op- 
portunities missed  by  a  child  this  year,  may 
never  retxirn.  Most  Texans  agree  that  we 
must  and  will  maintain  local  control  of  our 
schools.  We  feel  that  wherever  possible, 
schools  should  be  supported  by  local  funds. 
Where  local  funds  are  not  available,  the 
SUte  should  meet  the  need.  Where  the 
SUte  either  cannot  or  will  not  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  Texas  children  superior 
schools,  we  should  avaU  ourselves  of  Federal 
funds.  We  should  be  for  all  aid  to  educa- 
tion because  the  need  for  more  funds  in  the 
field  of  education  is  so  critical  that  revenues 
from  local  dlstrlcta.  cltlea.  SUtM  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  all  are  required. 

From  aU  tax  and  private  sources  combined 
we  spend  only  4  percent  of  our  groes  na> 
Uonal  product  on  the  education  of  our 
youth— not  enough  in  today's  competitive 
world. 

We  should  also  consider  that  Federal  as- 
BlsUnce  to  education  might  prove  to  be  a 
far  more  preferable  and  fairer  solution  to 
our  school  fund  problems  than  raising  reve- 
nues through  a  State  general  sales  tax. 

It  Is  time  too  that  we  dispel  the  myth 
that  Federal  assistance  to  schools  has  meant 
In  the  past,  or  will  mean  in  the  future. 
Federal  control  of  schools.  Despite  the 
often-vQlced  fears  from  some  quarters.  Fed- 
eral control  of  schools  has  never  resulted 
from  acU  passed  by  Congress.  And  the  acts 
pending  in  Congress  expressly  prohibit  any 
Federal  control. 

In  colonial  days,  schools  were  generally 
supported  by  the  townships  In  New  England, 
privately  In  the  South,  while  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Stetes  had  a  combination  system  of 
church-supported  schools,  town  schools,  and 
private  schools.  There  were  no  SUte  col- 
leges as  such,  though  Massachusetts  had 
esubllshed  Harvard  with  public  money  in 
the  1630's. 

Federal  aid  is  no  new-fangled.  New  Deal, 
socialistic  Innovation.  Such  claims  are  based 
on  Ignorance  of  our  history. 

In  1790,  the  Father  of  the  Country.  George 
Washington,  in  his  message  to  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  sald: 

"Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  wUl 
agree  with  me  In  the  opinion  that  there  Is 
nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  pa- 
tronage than  the  {womotion  of  science  and 
literature.  Knowledge  Is  In  every  country 
the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  •   •   • 

"Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be 
best  promoted  by  affording  aids  to  seminaries 
of  learning  already  eeteblished,  by  the  In- 
stitution of  a  national  university,  or  by  any 
other  expedlente  wUl  be  weU  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." 


I  have  received  some  letters  saying  Pederal 
aid  to  education  would  be  tmconstltutional. 
Well.  George  Washington  was  President  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  which  drafted 
the  Constitution,  and  less  than  1  year  after 
it  became  effecUve  he  asked  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  under  it.  I  believe  that  George 
Washington  knew  as  much  about  what  the 
Constitution  embraced  as  any  naodern  op- 
ponent to  a  better  educational  system. 

In  1862,  the  Congress  passed  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  College  Act.  setting  aside  Fed- 
eral lands  for  the  support  of  agrlcvUtural  and 
engineering  colleges — such  as  Texas  A.  &.  M. 
This  Is  one  example  of  Federal  aid.  And 
Texas  A.  &  M.  was  the  first  pubUc  tax-sup- 
ported institution  of  higher  learning  to  open 
Its  doors  in  Texas. 

Other  examples  of  Federal  aid  without 
Federal  control  of  education  are  schools  built 
by  the  WPA  in  the  thirties;  educational 
benefite  under  the  GI  bill  of  rlgbte,  which 
I  am  working  now  to  extend;  grants-in-aid 
and  research  and  fellowship  programs  such  as 
those  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  which  I  cosponsored;  public 
school  milk  and  Itincb  programs  which  I  am 
working  to  protect;  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers,  and  others.  Surely  no  rea- 
sonable person  could  say  that  these  worthy 
programs  have  led  to  Federal  domination 
of  our  schools. 

The  people  should  be  Informed  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  education.  The  principle 
of  local  financial  support  of  schools  grew 
out  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
ferment  of  the  Jaeksonlan  period  during  the 
struggle  for  universal  public  education.  The 
truth  U  that  local  financial  support  of 
schools  Is  not  based  upon  any  hallowed  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  freedom,  but  Is  based 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  relucUnoe  of 
eltlaens  of  one  community  to  pay  taxes  to 
help  educate  the  children  of  anothw.  This 
reluctance  la  underetandable,  but  hardly 
worth  oonslderlng  in  the  light  of  our  efforts 
to  provide  Texas  70ung«t«r$  with  sehoote 
that  are  second  to  none. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  SUte 
aid  to  schools  In  Texas  was  begun  on  a  large 
scale — many  said  It  was  soclallsUc  and  would 
destroy  local  control.  Well,  we  are  still  elect- 
ing trustees,  and  they  are  stUl  hiring  the 
teachers. 

The  demand  of  our  democratic  society  for 
a  higher  degree  of  educational  excellence 
grows   with  each  passing  day. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  we  can't 
afford  to  offer  maximum  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  accOTdance  with  the  inherent  ca- 
pabUltles  to  aU  our  youth.  I  say  we  cant 
afford  to  otter  less.  We  cannot  afford  either 
having  only  half  oS  our  Texans  educated,  or 
having  all  Texans  half-educated. 

We  hear  a  lot  ctf  talk  these  days  about  hav- 
ing to  make  a  choice  between  quantity  and 
quality  in  educational  programs.  It  seems 
doubtful  to  me  that  any  choice  exisU,  for  we 
must  have  both  quantity  and  quality  to  sur- 
vive. In  this  complex  age  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement, we  must  have  excellently  trained 
specialisU.  But  there  certainly  is  no  less 
demand  for  a  generaUy  Informed  pe(H>le 
grounded  In  the  humanities,  who  are  pre- 
p>ared  to  make  Intelligent  democratic  de- 
cisions. 

Like  Ulysses  in  Tennyson's  beautiful  poem, 
our  spirits  must  yearn — 

"To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond     the     utmost     bound    of    human 
thought." 

Basically,  the  cold  war  now  raging  between 
democracy  and  ccMnmunlsm  arovmd  the  wcx'ld 
is  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.  Enlight- 
enment has  always  been  free  men's  bulwark 
against  tyranny.  Education  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  democracy,  and  it  Is  an  ever- 
increasing  factor  In  the  standard  of  living 
each  man  and  his  family  can  enjoy.  Aris- 
totle, when  asked  how  much  educated  men 
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were  aupertor  to  thoM  uneducated,  an- 
swered. "Aj  much  a>  the  Uvlng  are  to  the 
dead."  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  and  we  will 
not  continue  to  deny  all  our  students  an 
education  ot  th«  first  class. 

Mass  education  of  all  the  people,  once  an 
American  monopoly,  is  fast  coming  to  the 
whole  world.  We  can  maintain  our  leader- 
ship only  by  moving  faster  and  working 
harder  for  educational  progress  than  other 
countries  now  turning  their  efforts  to  mass 
education. 

The  parent,  the  teacher,  the  politician 
must  all  make  up  their  minds  that  easy 
courses,  little  discipline,  and  stinted  funds 
for  education  will  never  add  up  to  high  edu- 
cational standards.  They  are  more  likely  to 
produce  mediocrity  at  a  time  when  we  must 
strive  for  educational  excellence. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  man  have 
the  talents  and  the  specially  developed  abili- 
ties of  educated  men  been  In  more  urgent 
demand.  Never  have  the  opportunities  for 
education,  thinking,  free  men  been  so 
great.  The  next  10.  20.  or  30  years  will  tell 
whether  this  Nation  produces  the  large  num- 
bers of  hlgh-callber  citizens  It  so  badly 
needs. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "We 
cannot  escape  history.  •  •  •  We  will  be  re- 
membered In  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  Insignificance  can  spare  one 
or  the  other  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor 
or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation." 

Here  in  Texas,  where  our  State  is  making 
vast  Industrial  and  population  growths,  the 
need  for  more  and  better  educated  men  and 
women  is  particularly  great.  We  must  meet 
this  demand  wherever  we  can  by  preparing 
oiur  boys  and  girls  for  key  roles  In  Texas 
destiny. 

No  other  person  has  so  Important  a  role  as 
you  In  meeting  this  challenge.  The  kind  of 
greatness  that  Texas  and  this  Nation  pro- 
duces in  future  years  depends  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  learning  and  the  values  you 
will  Instill  in  o\u  youth  through  our  educa- 
tional system.  There  is  no  more  important 
Job  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Education  is  the  golden  key  that  unlocks 
the  barriers  of  poverty  and  prejudice,  In- 
equality and  Injustice.  You  are  the  keeper 
of  the  key  which  will  give  our  boys  and  girls 
their  greatest  impetus  In  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Tou  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  in  the 
past,  and  I  look  forward  to  continue  working 
with  you  toward  our  goal  of  Texas  schools 
"second  to  none." 

Ood  bless  you  for  your  devotion  to  the 
cause  to  which  you  have  dedicated  yoxir 
llves. 


Passorer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23. 1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  the 
first  day  of  Passover.  It  is  celebrated  by 
the  Jews  for  It  marks  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt  by  Moses.  Through  the 
generations  the  Passover  has  taken  on 
even  greater  significance.  It  has  be- 
come a  solemn  reminder  of  the  struggle 
of  a  people  for  intellectual  and  religious 
freedom  against  oppressors  whether 
their  names  be  Pharaoh.  Torquemada, 
Hitler,  or  Stalin.  Passover  should  be  a 
solemn  reminder  to  all  of  us  whether  we 


are  Christian  or  Jew  to  fight  against 
oppression  and  bigotry  while  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
justice  for  all  men  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 


Of  Men  and  Marble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NEW    JCaSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Udall]  rep>orts  regu- 
larly to  his  constituents  on  the  activities 
of  Congress  as  well  as  on  other  matters, 
and  these  thought-provoking  reports  are 
widely  quoted. 

Kis  most  recent  report  cited  the  taste- 
ful and  impressive  memorials  to  Presi- 
dents Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  new  bell  tower  memorial 
to  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  as  examples 
of  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  way  of 
honoring  our  statesmen  and  leaders. 

He  made  the  excellent  point  that  the 
fashion  in  memorials  is  changing.  It  is, 
indeed,  and  perhaps  we  can  look  forward 
to  memorials  having  utility  as  well  as 
beauty.  Let  them  speak  to  the  living 
about  persons  and  events  which  are  a 
living  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage. 

I  include  this  challenging  report  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

Or  Men  and  Marble 

(By  Representative  Stewart  L.  Udaix) 

Spring  is  here,  and  for  a  change  thoughu 
turn  to  other  than  legislative  things. 

As  with  most  national  capitals,  Washing- 
ton is  a  city  of  statues  and  memorials. 
They  look  down  on  the  passerby  from  the 
parks  and  public  places,  and  even  Wash- 
ington's famous  L'Enfant  traffic  circles  are 
dominated  by  generals  astride  horses,  or 
half-forgotten  statesmen. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress  the 
last  official  Inventory  (In  1937)  disclosed 
that  192  statues,  monuments  and  me- 
morials dot  the  Washington  landscape.  It 
Is  a  safe  guess  then  that  there  are  now  well 
over  two  hundred,  as  patriotic  societies  and 
zealous  friends  are  constantly  hatching  new 
plans  which  keep  the  sculptors  busy. 

In  fact,  next  week  will  mark  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  who  died  in  1953. 
This  newest  tribute  in  marble  Is  not  a 
statue  but  a  bell  tower,  and  is  located  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Senate. 

If  the  Taft  bell  tower  Is  testimony  that 
statues  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  one  can 
be  thankful.  There  are  few  Washington 
statues  I  have  seen  which  do  credit  to  art. 
Daniel  Chester  French's  noble  figure  which 
dominates  the  Lincoln  Memorial  is  one  of 
the  exceptions,  but  most  Washington  stat- 
uary Is  poorly  conceived  both  as  a  work  of 
art  and  a  personal  tribute  to  Its  subject. 

I  suppose  the  practice  of  erecting  monu- 
ments to  distinguished  citizens  came  to  Its 
full  flower  during  the  Roman  Empire. 
Earlier  of  course,  the  Greeks  executed  great 
works  of  public  art  but  for  the  moat  part 
these  wer*  devoted  to  abstract  conceptions 
of  beauty  or  truth  and  were  uncorrupted 
by  personal  taints.  But  the  desire  of  men 
for  personal  glc»ry  burst  forth  under  the 
Romans  when  every  Emperor  and  his  lieu- 


tenants sought  immortality  In  marble,  and 
their  practices  continue  to  dominate  us  today. 

Thus.  America  Is  following  ancient  tra- 
dition by  cluttering  Its  capital  with  statues 
of  the  great,  near-great,  and  forgotten  who 
have  helped  make  its  history.  Nevertheless, 
1  have  wondered  lately  whether  we  shouldn't 
pause  to  reconsider  the  means  we  choose 
of  perpetuating  our  esteem  for  distinguished 
citizens. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  would  adopt  a  simple  rule  of  thumb 
the  whole  problem  would  solve  Itself.  This 
week  I  Introduced  a  resolution  which  pro- 
vides that  no  statue  or  memorial  shall  be 
erected  In  the  system  of  Capital  Parks  to 
commemorate  an  Individual  or  event  unUl 
at  least  50  years  have  elapsed. 

A  man's  contemporaries  are  notoriously 
bad  Judges  of  his  place  In  hUtory.  Propor- 
tion comes  only  with  the  passage  of  tlms. 
and  It  is  an  act  of  foolish  presumption  for 
any  generation  to  pass  Judgment  on  Its 
leaders. 

It  Is  highly  significant.  I  think,  that  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  was  finally  dedicated 
nearly  00  years  after  his  death.  We  have 
all  gained  by  the  fact  that  his  contempo- 
raries did  not  have  the  Imptilse  to  rush  out 
and  erect  a  leaser  tribute.  Nor  was  It  an 
accident  that  the  other  superb  Washington 
memorial— JefTerson's.  nestled  beside  the 
Tidal  Basin  amid  an  arc  of  Japanese  cherry 
trees — assumed  form  nearly  125  years  after 
his  death. 

My  point  Is  that  those  memorials  which 
have  the  most  meaning — and  artistic  In- 
tegrity— were  conceived  and  carried  out  by 
posterity,  and  not  personal  friends.  I  mean 
no  dishonor  to  the  generals  and  political 
figures  whose  busts  dominate  the  land- 
scape here,  when  I  suggest  that  their  mem- 
ories would  be  better  served  if  a  later  gen- 
eration selected  the  means  and  place  of 
honor. 

After  all.  we  cannot  escape  history  and 
no  marble  edifice  will  add  1  cubit  to  the 
stature  of  the  good  and  great  of  our  country. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  words  ever  spoken  on 
this  subject  were  uttered  by  the  Roman 
Senator  Cato  (apparently  In  protest  against 
the  fad  of  his  day)  when  he  said:  "I  had 
rather  men  should  ask  why  my  statue  Is  not 
set  up,  than  why  it  Is." 


Hifh  Taxes  Oamp  BosiBets  Growtk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  by  our  colleague, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  I  believe  his  article  will 
be  most  interesting  and  helpful  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

High  Taxes  Ceamp  Business  Obowth — Law- 
MAKza  Sats  Tax  Ststkm,  it  Not  Soon 
REroRMED,    Could    Cause    New    Recession 

(A  Nation's  Business  interview  with  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Cnrm) 

High  taxes  are  stunting  America's  economlo 
growth. 

That's  the  opinion  of  U.S.  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republican  of  Missouri 
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and  an  influential  member  of  ths  tax-writlng 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Curtis,  interviewed  this  month  by  Na- 
tion's Business,  says  that  unless  we  move 
soon  to  reform  our  Federal  tax  system  we 
face  Increasing  unemployment  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fourth  postwar  recession  in  the 
early  IMO's.  He  U  opUmUtlc  that  such  re- 
form can  be  achieved  despite  strong  opposi- 
tion in  Congress.  HU  views  are  shared  by 
a  growing  number  ot  Members  of  the  86th 
Congress. 

A  Representative  since  1950  from  Mlssourt's 
Second  Congressional  DUtrlct  (St.  Louis). 
Mr.  Curtis  also  serves  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Following  are  the  quesUons  asked  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  his  answers: 

"Congressman  Curtis,  do  you  believe  the 
present  tax  structure  Is  damiafflng  economic 
growth  and  progrees?" 

"I  certainly  do.  I  feel  that  the  last  re- 
cession to  a  Urge  degree  came  as  a  result 
of  our  tax  structure. 

"To  lUustrate:  The  cutback  In  economic 
growth  seemed  to  He  In  two  areas:  business 
Inventory  and  plans  for  business  expansion. 

"Much  of  the  cutback  seemed  to  be  in 
small  and  growing  businesses  which  rely 
heavily  on  retained  earnings.  Small  btisi- 
nesses  have  faced— in  fact,  all  American 
business  has  faced — a  situation  where  our 
Federal  tax  structure,  corporate  income  tax. 
plus  inttatlon,  has  resulted  In  a  capital  levy. 

•To  Illustrate,  depredation  allowances  ^n 
the  corporate  Income  tax  permit  a  business 
to  take  only  the  original  cost  of  a  piece  of 
machinery,  not  the  replacement  cost. 

"Say  a  machine  cost  $100,000  in  1940.  Tou 
are  only  allowed  $100,000  depreciation,  and 
yet,  because  of  Inflation,  to  replace  that 
machine  you  need  $300,000.  So  American 
Industry  has  to  have  addlUonal  capital  for 
replacement,  let  alone  for  growth. 

"This  Is  one  area  where  I  see  the  Federal 
tax  structure  impeding  economic  growth. 

"The  second  area  involves  the  Impact  of 
inflation. 

"The  point  is  that  our  local  communities, 
school  dlstricU.  sewer  districts,  and  so  on, 
depend  essentially  upon  real  esUte  Uxes  for 
their  revenues.  The  real  esUte  tax  in  turn 
Is  based  upon  real  estate  assessmenu.  Most 
real  estate  assessments  In  any  county  were 
put  on  the  books  before  the  Inflated  dollar. 

"The  cost  of  wages  and  materials  that  the 
sewer  districts,  school  districts,  and  munlcl- 
pitUtles  have  to  pay  for  has  gone  up.  Their 
revenue  has  not  gone  up  the  same  way. 
They  can't  adjust  It  by  Increasing  the  rate 
of  the  real  estate  tax.  because  all  of  the  new 
real  estate  that  has  gone  on  the  books  since 
1950  is  measiired  In  the  Inflated  doUar,  and 
you  would  unfairly  tax  them. 

"One  way  out — although  politically  dlflJ- 
cult  to  do — Is  to  reassess  all  real  estate. 

"The  McoDd  way.  unfortunately  the  eas- 
ier of  the  two,  U  to  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  finance  community  facilities. 
Communities  have  come  to  Washington  be- 
cause the  tax  structtue  impedes  their 
growth." 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  tax  rate 
can  be  so  high  that  Increased  rates  mean 
less  revenue?" 

"Yes.  I  think  this  exists  In  many  In- 
stances In  our  present  tax  structure.  For 
Instance,  the  $10.60  a  gaUon  tax  on  Uquor, 
in  my  Judgment,  Is  largely  responsible  for 
the  Increase  In  bootlegging.  If  we  would 
reduce  the  rate,  I  susi)ect  we  would  get  more 
revenue,  because  we  would  be  cutting  Into 
the  bootlegging  Industry,  which  pays  no 
taxes. 

"Such  examples  are  easy  to  understand.  X 
feel  that  the  rates  In  our  personal  Income 
tax  and  our  corporate  tax  also  are  beyond 
the  point  of  diminishing  return.' 

"Rates  are  so  high  that  they  destroy  In- 
centive. A  great  many  business  decisions  are 
made,  not  on  the  heals  of  good  economic 


Judgment,   but  upon   what  the   tax  effect 
will  be. 

"To  the  extent  that  this  Is  done  we  are 
interfering  with  normal  growth  and  normal 
operation  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

"I  might  also  say  this:  A  62-percent  cor- 
porate tax  means  that  the  Government  la  the 
major  partner  and  business  the  minor 
partner. 

"If  we  Just  reduced  the  corporate  rate  to. 
say.  49  percent,  where  business  would  be  the 
major  partner,  we  would  have  more  business 
decisions  made  on  the  basis  of  soxind  busi- 
ness Judgment." 

"Broadening  the  tax  base  has  been  sug- 
gested in  connection  with  tax  reform. 
What  would  this  involve?" 

"There  are  many  ways  of  broadening  the 
tax  base.  The  basic  way  Is  to  have  private 
enterprise  performing  the  services  and  man- 
ufacturing the  goods  for  our  people.  That 
Is  an  Important  point.  We  have  seen  Gov- 
ernment going  Into  business  In  a  great  fash- 
Ion  in  recent  years. 

"When  the  Federal  Government  goes  Into 
business,  it  withdraw  an  operation  from  the 
Ux  base.  In  1929,  to  Illustrate,  there  was 
$9  in  private  Investment  for  each  dollar  of 
Federal  investment.  That  ratio  has  de- 
clined to  a  little  less  than  6^  to  1 . 

"But  that  private  capital  investment  Is 
essenUally  the  tax  base.  If  we  could 
broaden  the  base  back  to  9.  let's  say,  we 
could  have  a  tax  rate  of  3'  and  a  tax  take 
of  27,  but  if  you  have  a  base  of  only  5Vi. 
you  have  to  have  a  tax  rate  of  more  than 
6  to  produce  the  same  take. 

"That's  one  way  of  broiulenlng  the  tax 
base. 

"Another  way  is  by  plugging  the  tax  loop- 
holes. Whether  a  Ux  exemption  is  a  loop- 
hole or  a  legitimate  exemption  Is  a  question. 
The  word  loophole  actually  beg*-,  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  there  are  areas  of  tax 
favoritism.  If  we  equalize  the  tax  burden, 
and  eliminate  favoritism,  we  will  broaden 
the  base. 

"Furthermore — and  I  am  happy  that  the 
administration  has  made  a  recommenda- 
tion—some methods  of  doing  business  seem 
to  be  escaping  full  tax  burden.  For  in- 
stance, the  cooperative  method.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  smaU  farm  cooperatives; 
I  am  talking  about  these  big  co-ope  that 
have  gone  way  beyond  any  concept  of  the 
little  farm  co-op.  The  co-op  method  of 
doing  business  certainly  should  not  receive 
the  tax  preference  it  does  over  the  corpo- 
rate method  of  doing  bxisiness. 

"That  wotUd  be  another  way  of  broaden- 
ing the  base." 

"Would  broadening  the  base  raise  rev- 
enue?" 

"Yes,  becatise  we  Immediately  apply  the 
going  rate  to  the  base.  I  think  we  can  com- 
pute tax  revenue  In  a  simple  formula:  It's 
tax  base  times  tax  rate  times  what  I  call  a 
collecUblllty  factor,  and  It's  an  Important 
concept  that  has  to  be  put  Into  the  formula. 

"Our  tax  coUectlon  system  Is  essentially 
a  voluntary  one.  Our  people  cooperate  in 
paying  taxes.  But  when  the  tax  rates  be- 
come burdensome,  we  find  this  factor  of  col- 
lectibility becoming  less  and  less. 

"So  we  gain  from  Increasing  the  base  and 
reducing  the  rate,  and  collectibility  is  in- 

"Win  more  btisiness  incentive  be  created  If 
the  base  Is  broadened?" 

"Yes.  because  there  Is  more  equity.  Peo- 
ple are  wUllng  to  put  up  with  burdens  If  they 
think  everyone  else  Is  canylng  the  sams 
burdens.    That  bears  on  Incentive." 

"If  rates  are  not  reduced,  do  you  beUeve 
economic  growth  wUl  be  stunted?" 

"I  think  economic  growth  Is  being  stunted. 

"In  Western  Biirope  since  1962  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  has  been  almost  twice  that 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  ova  tax  struc- 
true  Is  the  primary  villain. 


"I  would  predict  that  we  are  going  to 
have  more  of  this  slowing  down  unless  we 
revise  our  tax  structure." 

"Do  you  see  recession  as  possible  In  the 
near  future?" 

"Not  in  the  near  future.  It  Is  likely  that 
1959  and  1960  wlU  be  the  most  prosperous 
years  we  have  had.  But  I  see  In  all  of  this 
the  seeds  of  future  recessions  because  of  the 
burden  being  placed  upon  Incentive  and 
capital  formation. 

"Furthermore,  I  see  the  seeds  of  more  In- 
flation. As  we  have  more  inflation,  the  Im- 
pact I  have  previously  described  upon  busi- 
ness Investment — replacement  of  capital 
assets — and  upon  municipalities  In  areas  Im- 
portant to  economic  growth  wlU  be  felt. 

"I  might  mention  a  third  area  that  Is 
causing  stagnation.  That  is  this  so-called 
locked-ln  Investment.  It's  a  result  of  In- 
flation. A  holding  of  common  stocks  worth, 
say,  $100,000  In  1940  Is  now  worth  $200,000 
In  the  deflated  dollar.  If  a  person  sells,  he 
Is  subject  to  a  25-percent  capital  gain,  al- 
thoxigh  It's  a  fictitious  gain.  As  a  result. 
people  do  not  seU.  This  Investment  should 
be  turned  over  constantly  as  Individuals  de- 
cide what  Is  a  better  Investment. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  more  Inflation, 
locked-ln  Investment  will  be  further  accen- 
tuated." 

"IXtes  the  high  tax  rate  contribute  to  the 
unemployment  rate?" 

"There  Is  no  question  that  It  does. 
"Jobs  come  from  economic  growth.  When 
there  Is  economic  stagnation,  you  dont  have 
new  Jobs.  Furthermore,  as  we  advance  tech- 
nologically, and  can  do  more  with  fewer 
people,  we  must  find  new  Jobs  for  those 
who  are  displaced. 

"To  do  that,  we  need  capital  Investment. 
The  only  place  we  get  new  products,  really. 
Is  from  money  Invested  In  research  and  de- 
velopment. That  means  more  Jobs  aU  along 
the  line." 

"Are  taxes  being  used  for  purposes  other 
than  raising  revenues?" 

"Yes,  and  to  me  It's  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  In  our  tax  structure.  The 
higher  the  tax  rate,  the  more  economic  effect 
It  has. 

"Through  high  tax  rates  you  can  actually 
control  the  economy.  It's  a  great  temptation 
for  lawmakers  to  use  the  tax  structure  for 
producing  supposedly  desired  social  objec- 
tives. 

"I  see  more  of  that  every  day  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  where  we  should  be 
thinking  primarily  In  terms  of  revenue." 

"Would  you  predict  whether  taxes  wlU  be 
used  more  and  more  as  regulatory  devices?" 
"If  I  predicted  that,  I  would  l)e  saying 
that  my  own  work  wlU  not  be  successful,  be- 
cause I  am  fighting  It.  But  let  me  put  it  this 
way:  The  forces  I  see  In  motion  to  bring 
alx>ut  the  use  of  the  tax  structure  for  regu- 
latory reasons  are  strong.  Unless  more  peo- 
ple take  the  view  I  do.  It's  going  to  be  used 
more  and  more  to  regulate." 

"Wotild  many  men  In  Government  like  to 
keep  tax  rates  high  to  hold  on  to  the  tax 
power  to  regulate?" 

"I  feel  that  some  would.  I  dont  think 
they  are  a  large  group,  but  they  are  an 
astute  group. 

"By  Increasing  the  tax  rate,  you  can  stunt 
growth  and  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  vmable  to  administer  to  the  people's 
social  needs.  That  In  turn  creates  pressure 
for  the  Government  to  perform  these  serv- 
ices As  Government  does  more  Sat  the  peo- 
ple, more  taxes  are  needed.  ThU  is  a  vicious 
circle." 

"These  people  would  like  to  see  the  ta« 
base  narrowed?" 

"I  think  they  demonstrate  they  would 
prefer  to  see  It  narrowed.  Any  time  they 
can  get  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  do  some- 
thing that  private  enterprise  was  doing  be- 
fore, they  WlU  do  so. 
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"The  tendency  at  thU  group  la  to  go  to 
the  CJovernment  flrat  to  solve  problem*,*  In- 
stead of  trying  to  see  If  we  can  solve  them 
through  the  private  sector. 

"If  we  can  do  the  Job  through  the  priv«t* 
sector,  we  keep  it  In  the  tax  base.  If  we  do 
It  through  Oovemment  we  remove  it  from 
the  tax  base  and  at  the  same  time  have  to 
raise  revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  those  social 
needs." 

"Can  you  expand  this  idea  of  using  taxes 
to  control  the  economy?" 

*Xet  me  give  you  a  good  example. 

"During  and  after  the  Korean  war  certain 
defense  industries  were  granted  certlflcates 
of  necessity  to  let  them  write  off  the  cost  of 
new  facilities  at  a  faster-than-usual  rate. 
What  would  a  certificate  of  necessity  mean 
If  the  tax  rates  were  low?  With  the  tax  rate* 
high,  to  be  able  to  amortize  some  new  equip- 
ment  rapidly  Is  of  tremendous  value.  So 
Just  by  using  certificates  of  necessity  you 
can  funnel  tremendous  sunvs  into  a  given 
area  or  take  them  away. 

"Maybe  the  certificates  of  necessity  are  ex- 
amples of  things  where  the  Immediate  eco- 
nomic results  are  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
clearly  they  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  tax 
structure  to  obtain  what  the  Government 
thinks  is  needed." 

"If.  In  the  Judgment  of  these  people,  the 
ONP  is  expanding  at  a  rate  which  they  con- 
sider too  fast,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  raise 
the  taxes  and  slow  It  down?" 

"That's  right. 

"If  It  is  going  too  slow,  they  can  lower 
rates  and  speed  it  up.  In  fact,  they  are  be- 
fore our  Joint  Economic  Committee  all  the 
time  urging  exactly  that.  Last  year  they 
urged  that  we  give  tax  reductions  across  the 
board. 

"I  didnt  think  that  tax  reduction  was  a 
good  Idea  at  the  time,  because  they  were 
thinking  of  tax  reduction  in  terms  of  the 
consumer  dollar.  I  said  the  way  you  get  Jobs 
for  people  Is  tax  reduction  in  the  investment 
dollar  area,  putting  money  into  economic 
growth. 

"If  we  wanted  to  help  the  people  who  were 
hurt  In  the  recession,  we  would  have  been 
thinking  in  terms  of  tax  relief  that  would 
create  Jobs.  I  sponsored  a  small  business 
tax  bill  that  would  have  done  exactly  that. 
My  bill  said  that  the  only  basis  upon  which 
small  business  could  get  a  tax  credit  was  to 
put  that  money  into  economic  expansion, 
which  meant  more  Jobs." 

"Will  increased  taxes  on  insurance  com- 
panies retard  their  growth?" 

"That  is  the  key  issue,  in  my  Judgment, 
particularly  as  we  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  into  the  same  field  of  providing 
for  the  retirement  and  disability  of  our  peo- 
ple, through  social  security. 

"If  we  stunt  the  insurance  industry 
through  taxes  heavier  than  the  industry  can 
bear.  It  cannot  go  ahead  in  providing  for  the 
retirement  and  disability  of  our  people,  the 
premiums  charged  the  people  will  have  to  be 
too  high.  That  will  create  pressures  on  Con- 
gress to  provide  protection  through  the 
Treasury." 

"Will  revenue  raised  In  this  manner  be 
significant? 

"Yes.  We  are  talking  about  possibly  in- 
creasing the  tax  on  life  Insurance  companies 
from  about  9300  million  to  more  than  $500 
million. 

"This  would  have  a  far-reaching  impact 
on  the  insxn^nce  companies,  but  no  par- 
ticularly significant  Impact  on  total  Fed- 
eral revenue. 

"But  this  $200  million  could  ultimately 
cost  the  Treasury  more  than  we  would  take 
in. 

"Presstires  already  are  great  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  expand  and  Increase  social 
security  benefits.  If  the  Insurance  com- 
panies don't  continue  to  expand,  the  pres- 
sures win  be  such  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment will  extend  social  security  benefits. 


"Another  thing — and  this  Is  a  collateral  is- 
sue but  nonetheless  Important — the  States 
have  been  permitted  to  use  this  industry  as 
a  method  of  raising  revenue.  States  have 
been  getting  almost  $300  million  out  of  in- 
surance companies  through  premium  pay- 
ment taxes.  I  have  \irged  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  staff  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  bear  that  in  mind,  be- 
cause we  have  to  figure  the  total  tax  bur- 
den that  we  place  upon  any  industry,  not 
Just  that  at  the  Federal  level." 

"Do  you  consider  social  security  in  com- 
petition with  the  Insurance  companies?" 

"Yes.  and  the  more  we  raise  the  wage 
ceiling  on  which  the  social  security  tax  is 
levied,  the  more  It  gets  into  the  field  that 
our  private  insurance  companies  are  in." 

"Do  you  expect  .this  kind  of  competition 
to  increase?" 

"I  hope  that  it  will  decrease,  but  the  pres- 
sures are  such  that  it  will  probably  Increase. 

"Not  enough  people  recognize  these  dan- 
gers. 

'The  challenge  Is  certainly  there.  In  my 
Judgment  it  does  no  good  to  talk  about  be- 
lief in  private  enterprise  unless  a  person  Is 
willing  to  get  down  to  details,  analyze  what 
private  enterprise  Is.  and  then  fight  for  It." 

"Do  you  expect  social  security  benefits 
to  be  broadened  further?" 

"Yes.  I  think  there  is  sufficient  pressure 
in  this  Congress  to  do  it.  I  hope  if  -ve  In- 
creaEC  benefits  we  can  Increase  social  security 
taxes.  This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  the 
social  security  fund  solvent.  I  regret  to  say 
the  history  of  the  Congress,  though,  isn't  so 
good.  You  will  find  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances where  Congressmen  had  the  courage 
to  Increase  the  social  security  tax  as  they  In- 
creased the  benefits.  As  the  tax  gets  higher 
and  citizens  begin  to  feel  the  bite  of  It. 
Congress  is  going  to  be  even  more  reluctant 
to  vote  increases. 

"I  question  whether  we  really  can  be 
complacent  about  the  solvency  of  the  social 
security  fund. 

"Infiatlon  also  robs  the  social  security 
fund.  Therefore,  all  people  who  are  count- 
ing on  social  security  In  their  old  age  need 
to  resist  inflationary  pressures." 

"For  the  years  ahead,  do  you  expect  the 
user  tax  concept  to  be  broadened?" 

"Yes,  it  is  being  broadened.  Increasing 
user  taxes  I  see  as  a  good  method  of  handling 
some  of  the  cost  of  Government.  After  all 
wherever  It  is  feasible  we  should  have  the 
people  who  use  a  particular  Government 
service  pay  for  the  use.  If  we  can  Increase 
user  charges  we  will  then  be  able  to  reduce 
the  general  tax  rates." 

"How  do  you  think  Government  corpora- 
tions and  institutions  sUch  as  TVA  ought 
to  be  financed?" 

"I  question  whether  many  of  them  should 
be  In  existence.  TVA  started  out  as  a  flood- 
control  project  Involving  dam  construction. 
Some  hydroelectric  power  would  be  available 
from  the  dams,  and  it  would  be  economic 
waste  not  to  use  it. 

"Then  It  was  found  that  hydroelectric 
power  fluctuates  seasonally.  Becaiise  power 
users  have  to  have  a  constant  source  of  power, 
TVA  requested  permission  to  build  steam 
plants  to  supplement  hydroelectric  power. 
Now  we  find  that  70  percent  of  the  power 
generated  in  the  TVA  is  from  steam. 

"Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  Federal 
Government  being  in  a  business  that  is  not  in 
the  tax  base. 

"I  am  suspicious  of  any  Government  cor- 
poration and  feel  tliat  the  existence  of  each 
one  should  be  openly  and  fully  Justified. 

"But  you  asked  me  how  they  should  be 
financed.  I  suspect  that  few  of  them  should 
be  financed  other  than  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy." 

"Do  you  see  any  danger  in  tbe  use  of  ear- 
marked taxes?" 

"I  see  a  grave  danfer.  We  think  highway! 
are  Important,  so  we  earmark  taxes  for  them. 


We  think  retirement  of  our  people  Is  im- 
portant, so  we  earmark  social  seciu-ity  taxes 
for  them.  We  think  unemployment  compen- 
sation is  an  important  social  function,  so  we 
earmark  taxes  for  that. 

"You  can  go  down  the  list  of  things  that 
are  important  In  our  society,  and  start  ear- 
marking taxes,  and  you  will  end  up  without 
sufficient  taxes  for  the  one  thing  we  know 
our  Federal  Government  must  provide — ade- 
quate defense.  If  we  keep  on  with  the  ear- 
marked tax  formula,  we  can  easily  get  to  the 
point  where  we  will  have  Inadequate  funds 
for  defense. 

"Although  I  said  that  I  thought  user  taxes 
were  good,  let's  not  forget  that  It's  easy  to 
convert  a  user  tax  Into  an  earmarked  tax — 
I  shouldn't  say  user  tax;  user  charge  is  a  bet- 
ter expression." 

"What  principal  danger  do  you  see  in  the 
growing  Federal  debt?" 

"The  principal  danger  is  its  Inflationary  ef- 
fect. The  Federal  debt  is  additional  credit 
imposed  upon  our  economy.  It  simply  means 
more  money,  and  If  you  have  excess  money  In 
a  given  economy,  you  are  going  to  have  In- 
flation." 

"Is  InflaUon  inevitable?" 

"No.  I  think  that  proper  fiscal  polldea 
can  keep  inflation  from  coming  about.  I 
think  we  can  have  stability,  but  I  think  the 
only  way  to  achieve  it  is  through  proper 
Federal  buu^et  and  debt  management.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  off  some  of  the 
Federal  debt.  It  is  too  large  now,  and  It  is 
the  primary  inflationary  force  In  our  econ- 
omy today." 

"Can  we  pay  off  some  of  it  in  the  fore- 
seeable future?" 

"The  budget  we  are  considering  now  li 
based  upon  the  prospect  that  1959  or  I960 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  years  In  history. 
Yet  we  are  not  reducing  the  debt. 

"Surely  if  we  can't  do  better  than  that  In 
our  most  prosperous  years,  we  will  have 
deficit  financing  again  when  we  get  a  less 
prosperous  year.  The  only  way  to  reduce  the 
debt  Is  to  put  a  certain  amount  in  the 
budget  each  year  to  be  paid  off." 

"Would  reduction  of  the  corporate  tax 
rate  bring  in  more  revenue?" 

"I  am  convinced  that  if  we  reduced  it.  say, 
to  49  percent,  it  would  Increase  the  revenue. 
It  would  Increase  Incentive.  More  business 
expenditures  would  be  based  on  economics 
than  tax  consideration." 

"Would  anything  be  gained  by  granting 
tax  exemptions  for  retained  earnings  plowed 
back  into  capital  investment?" 

"Very  much,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
our  smaller  and  medlum-slxed  businesses. 

"We  get  our  basic  economic  growth  from 
small  and  medium  businesses.  Traditionally 
they  finance  growth  through  retained  earn- 
ings 

"If  we  will  permit  our  businesses  to  retain 
a  certain  portion — not  all  of  it.  Just  a  tax 
credit  for  what  they  put  back  Into  economic 
growth — we  are  going  to  create  more  Jobs. 
That  is  wliat  economic  growth  is. 

"I  suggest  a  third  area  which  is  almost  aa 
Important.  Stop  uneconomic  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  where  big  companies  buy  up 
small  companies — to  a  large  degree  because 
of  the  tax  structure,  and  because  these 
smaller  concerns,  through  their  InabUlty  to 
finance  growth,  are  helpless. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  this  woxild  do  more 
to  stimulate  healthy  economic  growth  and 
bring  In  more  Federal  revenue  than  elimi- 
nating the  tax  loopholes.  Important  as  that 
U,  too." 

"Do  you  expect  Congress  to  grant  tax  de- 
ductions for  the  cost  of  higher  education?" 

"I  hope  so.  The  budget  already  includes 
an  expense  item  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
for  loans,  scholarships,  and  so  forth.  W* 
are  already  spending  the  RK>ney.  I  suggest: 
Instead  of  the  Federal  Government  spending 
it  and  setting  up  a  bureaucracy  to  figure  out 
how  to  spend  It,  let's  grant  a  Ux  deduction 
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to  families  wllllnf  to  send  their  children  to 
college.  It  doean't  matter  from  the  stand- 
point o*  a  balanowd  budgM  whether  we  de- 
^vas*  income  by  $300  mlUlon.  or  whether  we 
increue  ezpenditurea  by  1200  mllUon. 

"I  sugceet  you  get  more  education  from 
allowing  individuals  to  spend  the  $200  mll- 
Uon than  from  leUing  the  Oovemment 
spend  it." 

"Will  the  depreciation  laws  be  llberallxed?" 

"I  am  afraid  they  won't.  They  should  be. 
in  my  Judcment.  We  need  liberalisation  for 
two  r— sons  First,  the  Impact  of  InflaUon 
is  sUll  heavy.  Actually  we  have  a  capital 
levy  aaaMMd  against  American  business, 
second,  in  todays  rapid  technological  ad- 
vancement, a  machine  is  r-^placed  not  be- 
cause It's  worn  out  but  becaiise  a  better  ma- 
chine u  developed." 

"Will  laws  involving  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  be  liberaliaed?  " 

■No.  I  wiah  they  would  be.  The  Federal 
Oovernment  is  spending  increasing  sums  di- 
rectly for  research  and  deve.opment.  I  sug- 
gest a  more  efficient  way  of  spending  money 
U  to  grant  tax  deductions  lor  research  and 
development." 

"Do  you  expect  the  principle  of  tax  aver- 
aging to  be  extended  to  IndividuaU?" 

"No.  but  It  should  be.  That  would  again 
help  economic  growth." 

"Will  the  Ux-exemption  features  of  retire- 
ment programs  be  extended  to  self-employed 
individuals?" 

Tm  afraid  not.  I  regard  thU  as  a  ahort- 
sighted  attitude  toward  all  of  these  proposals 
for  letting  the  people  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spend  the  money. 

"There  is  tax  exemption  for  corporations 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  people,  but 
this  same  privilege  Is  not  eitcnded  to  indi- 
viduals who  work  for  themselves.  If  this 
unequal  process  is  continued,  we  will  badly 
danuige  the  professions." 

"Wtiat  is  the  prospect  for  tax  reform  in 
the  foreseeable  future?" 

"It  wont  be  good  unUl,  In  my  Judgment, 
more  people  realize  that  taxes  have  economic 
effects,  and  that  we  must  evaluate  our  tax 
laws  in  terms  of  economics.  We  cannot  keep 
the  short-range  view  of  looking  at  specific 
taxes  and  saying  our  revenue  depends  on  the 
tax  rate. 

"The  tax  formula.  I  repeat.  U  revenue  as 
the  result  of  the  tax  rate,  times  the  tax  base, 
times  the  factor  at  eoUectlblllty.  U  more 
people  will  only  agree  that  this  is  the  for- 
mula for  revenue,  we  might  get  somewhere 
toward  a  real  fundamenUl  tax  revision. 

"I  am  optimistic  that  as  time  goes  on  more 
people  wlU  understand  the  basic  reasons  for 
economic  growth.  Then  we  can  move  toward 
real  progress." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  Krw  Toaic 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  23. 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoKD,  I  am  Inserting  the  text  of  a 
letter  which  I  am  this  day  addressing  to 
the  President  concerning  the  restrictions 
recently  Imposed  on  the  importation  of 
oil  products,  its  possible  effects  on  our 
business  ccHnmunity,  sind  a  request  that 
the  restrictions  be  withdrawn. 

In  the  same  connection,  I  am  also  in- 
serting the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 


by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Green- 
point,  which  is  a  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Brooklyn.  The  letter 
and  the  resolution  read  M  follows: 

CONCKESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATXa. 

House  or  Repsesentativxs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  23. 1969. 
The  Pkesioent. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Peksioent:  I  am  writing  you  in 
connection  with  the  recent  mandatory  quota 
placed  by  the  IJB.  Government  on  the  Im- 
portation of  oil  and  oil  products  into  this 
coimtry. 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  UjB.  Congress  is  located  in 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  is  largely  an  industrial 
and  commercial  area.  Many  of  the  indus- 
tries in  the  district  are  dependent  on  rea- 
sonable prices  of  oil  products,  which  makes 
It  possible  for  them  to  compete  in  the  com- 
mercial markeu  and  to  stay  in  business. 

The  action  taken  in  setting  a  quoU  on 
Imports  of  oil  products  from  foreign  coiw- 
tries.  whUe  It  is  aimed  to  aid  our  domestic 
oil  suppliers,  actually  means  higher  prices  for 
oU  and  oil  products  for  our  refineries,  for  our 
Industrial  and  commercial  firms,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  great  masses  of  American 
coQstuners. 

That  Is  not  all.  however.  It  further  means 
that  many  of  the  smaller  firms,  svich  as  those 
located  in  my  district,  will  no  longer  be  able 
t'  compete  in  tbe  open  markets  and  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down  operations.  Needless  to 
say  that  such  a  situation  would  be  most 
calamitous,  since  it  would  throw  out  of  work 
thousands  of  people  and  seriously  impair  otir 
economy,   at   a   time   when   we   can  least 

afford  it. 

BuslneM  people  In  my  district  are  very 
much  disturbed  over  the  nuitter.  Their  em- 
ployees are  uneasy  regarding  their  future 
economic  security.  This  type  of  fear  and 
uneasiness  may  result  in  irreparable  damage 
to  our  economy  If  steps  are  not  taken 
In   time   to   improve   It  or   to  remove   the 

causes  of  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  situation  and  the  en- 
suing duncultles.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you 
to  reconsider  the  acton  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  withdraw  the  mandatory  restric- 
tions on  oil  imports  in  the  intereste  of  the 
Nation's  economy  and  security. 
KespecUuUy  yours. 

VBRoa  L.  AKroao. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

RKSOLimON   ST  THE  OakENromT  CHASUB  OT 
COMMEBCS 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  a  mandatory  quota  on 
th«  importation  of  crude  and  varioxis  oil 
products  Into  the  United  SUtes.  we  would 
submit  the  following  for  consideration: 

Oreenpoint  U  part  of  a  large  Industrial 
and  commercial  area  and  contains  many  in- 
dustries dependent  on  favorable  fuel  costs. 
one  of  the  largest  being  a  refinery  operated 
by  the  Mobil  Oil  Co.  which  employs  more 
than  500  individuals,  and  which  U  dependent 
on  Imported  crude  if  it  U  to  compete  with 
other  refineries  which  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  lower  processing  fuel  costs. 

Many  of  these  industrial  enterprises  are 
engaged  in  trade  with  many  friendly  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  difficulty  and  the  cost  of  dUcoverlng 
and  developing  the  oil  resources  of  this 
country   Jiave   been   steadUy   increasing. 

Trade  with  friendly  nations  and  the  in- 
dustrial developnaent  which  it  stimulates 
abroad  stands  aa  otu-  main  bulwark  against 
the  Soviet  trade  offenses  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  thU 
country's   long    term    national   security. 

Many  retail  petroleum  products  consiuners 
In  eastern  States  wlU  be  subjected  to  a 
spiral   of    Increafilng   costs   as   eastern   U.S. 


refineries  are  forced  to  seek  crude  supplies 
from  domestic  areas. 

It  is  ridiculotis  to  consider  that  oil  from 
Canada  Is  leas  easentlal  to  the  national 
aseurlty  than  oil  from  UA.  fields  across  the 
border. 

Federal  regulation  of  a  free  enterprise  In- 
dustry destroys  the  main  strength  ot  the 
United  States  by  adopting  measures  of  cwn- 
pulslon  paralleling  those  used  by  the  very 
countries  which  are  threatening  our  national 
security. 

The  provision  In  the  mandatory  Unports 
control  requiring  surveillance  of  prices  by 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MoblliBation  will 
lead  to  substitution  of  compulsion  for  the 
free  market  choice  at  competitive  prices  by 
consumers. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Oreenpoint  Cham- 
ber Of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  mandatory  quotas  reducing  to  low  levels 
the  importation  of  oil  and  oil  products,  and 
requests  immediate  reconsideration  and 
withdrawal  of  the  mandatory  provisions  so 
that  refiners  may  conform  to  the  Ideals  of 
optimum  economics  and  of  the  true  national 
security  in  their  use  of  domesUc  and  foreign 
crudes. 


Statement  of  Postmaster  Geaeral  Arthur 
E.  Sammerlield  Before  tke  Hoase  Post 
Ofice  aad  Cril  Serrke  Sabcommittec 
InTestigatiBg  the  Mailmf  of  Obscene 
aad  Poraograpkic  Material,  April  23, 
1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23. 1959 

Un.  ST.  QEOROE.  Mr.  Speaks, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKO.  I  include  the  fc^owingr  state- 
ment by  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Stmimerfield: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  and 
the  courtesy  of  this  committee  for  its  in- 
vitation to  appear  at  this  opening  session  of 
the  first  public  hearings  and  Inquiry  into 
the  very  serious  matter  of  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  mails  in  the  wholesale  promotion  and 
conduct  of  mall  order  business  in  obscene 
and  pornographic  materials. 

Certainly  this  Is  not  only  a  matter  of 
Joint  concern  and  responsibility,  but  it  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  ail  decent  Ameri- 
cans— particularly  tlie  parents  ot  .jenage 
children. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  gratified 
that  Chairman  MuitaAT  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  ap- 
pointed this  subcommittee  composed  of  such 
able  members  and  heeded  by  a  Congress- 
man possessing  the  sensitivity  and  good 
judgment  of  Representative  Katkeyh  E. 
GsANAHAN,  to  iuquire  into  this  imi>ortant 
subject. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction — ^frequently  ex- 
pressed to  individual  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, religious  and  educational  leaders, 
newspaper  editors,  and  citizen  groups  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  moral  and  social 
problems  in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
multi-mUlion-doUar  mail  onXer  truffle  in 
obscenity. 

The  records  show  quite  clearly  that  the 
Post  Office  Department,  over  the  years,  has 
diligently  tHed  to  keep  the  malls  clear  of 
indecent  matter,  even  though  it  has  been 
subjected  frequenUy  to  attack  and  ridiculed 
by  those  who  hope  to  profit  personally  from 
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unrestricted  mailings,  or  by  those  who,  con- 
fusing liberty  with  license,  unwltlngly  glvs 
tbem  assistance. 

Ruthless  mall  order  merchants  In  filth  are 
violating  the  homes  of  the  Nation  In  defiance 
of  the  National  Government.  They  are  cal- 
lously dvunplng  Into  the  hands  of  our  child- 
ren, through  o\ir  mall  boxes  at  home,  un- 
ordered lewd  material,  as  well  as  samples 
soliciting  the  sale  of  even  more  objectionable 
pictures,  slides,  films  and  related  filth.  Un- 
questionably, these  large,  defiant  barons  of 
obscenity  are  contributing  to  the  alarming 
Increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  as  many 
noted  authorities  have  publicly  observed  on 
repeated  occasions. 

Complaints  which  are  flooding  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
50,000  annually  come  from  leading  clergy- 
men, parent-teachers'  associations,  high 
school  principals,  college  presidents,  news- 
paper editors,  and  alarmed  parents  by  the 
thousands.  All  are  appalled  by  the  social 
blight  which  every  American  citizen  wants 
Stamped  out.  and  which  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  determined  will  be  stamped  out. 

As  I  am  sure  this  committee  knows.  Con- 
gress first  saw  fit  to  enact  legislation  March 
3,  1865.  making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  mall 
matter  of  obscene  nature.  An  expanded  ver- 
sion of  this  basic  law  was  embodied  In  the 
great  Postal  Reorganization  and  Codification 
Act  of  June  8,  1872.  These  were  criminal 
laws.  In  each  of  these  legislative  actions 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  lent  Its  ful- 
lest support. 

Since  World  War  II.  commercialized  por- 
nography has  reached  an  alarming  Intensity 
within  the  confines  of  certain  geographical 
areas  of  this  country.  It  Is  estimated  that 
$500  million  is  realized  annually  In  mall  order 
pornography  and  obscenity. 

There  appear  to  be  two  basic  reasons  for 
the  Increasing  volume  of  filth  in  the  malls. 
First,  the  tremendous  profits  realized  from 
a  relatively  small  capital  Investment;  and 
second,  the  very  broad  definition  of  obscen- 
ity handed  down  by  certain  courts.  Includ- 
ing those  in  certain  metropolitan  areas — 
notably  Loe  Angeles  and  New  York,  where 
most  of  the  mall-order  business  in  obscen- 
ity and  pornography  originates. 

These  liberal  rulings  have  established, 
over  a  period  of  time,  virtual  sanctuaries 
In  which  dealers  In  obscenity  have  operated 
with  impunity  and  In  defiance  of  the  Post 
Office  Department's  best  efTorts  to  bar  their 
use  of  the  mails  or  bring  them  to  Justice. 

As  this  committee  well  knows,  prior  to 
last  year,  controlling  decisions  of  the  courts 
held  that  prosecutions  under  the  pertinent 
statutes  could  be  effected  only  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  office  of  mailing  is  located. 
As  this  committee  further  knows,  and  as 
the  legislative  record  will  show,  the  Post 
Office  Department  strongly  urged  for  the 
past  several  years  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  would  grant  prosecutive  venue 
at  intermediate  offices  and  offices  of  address, 
where  the  actual  damage  imdoubtedly  oc- 
curs. Such  legislation  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  section  1461,  title  18,  U.8.C., 
was  passed  by  the  85th  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Elsenhower. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  new  legislation 
provides  an  effective  weapon  for  dealing  with 
those  dealers  In  filth  who  have  heretofore 
operated  with  little  interruption  and  with 
comparative  security  from  certain  large 
cities. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  pressing  the 
use  of  this  new  legislation  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent.  The  first  case  presented  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  amended  legislation  was 
at  Boise.  Idaho,  and  related  to  mailings  made 
in  California  and  Oregon,  addressed  for  de- 
livery at  Grace,  Idaho.  The  offenders,  a  man 
and  his  wife,  each  received  a  10-year  prison 
sentence  and  fine.  Other  cases  of  sinUlar 
nature  are  now  pending  before  U.S.  attorneys 
from  whom  positive  responses  have  been  re- 
ceived. 


In  order  that  this  committee  and  the  pub- 
lic as  well  may  be  fully  Informed  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  been  alert  to 
its  responsibilities,  and  has  been  bending 
•very  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  those 
who  use  the  malls  to  corrupt,  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
fiscal  year  1958.  postal  inspectors  conducted 
4,000  separate  Investigations  relating  to  the 
mailing  of  obscene  and  pornographic  matter 
and  caused  the  arrest  of  293  persons.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  45  (>ercent  over  the  previous 
year  and  is  the  highi»st  of  record.  Investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  during  the  current 
year  to  date  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  of  last  year.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  fiscal  year  1058,  the  General  Counsel 
issued  92  unlawful  orders  under  section 
259(a),  title  39,  United  States  Code,  barring 
use  of  the  malls. 

Within  the  past  10  days,  three  simulta- 
neous raids  made  by  U.S.  marshals  and 
postal  inspectors  upon  the  New  York  head- 
quarters of  three  of  the  reputed  largest 
eastern  dealers  In  obscenity  and  pornography 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  approximately  15 
tons  of  films,  slides,  photographs,  and 
trashy  literature,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
operators.  One  mailing  list  alone  contained 
100,000  names.  Tliese  dealers  have  been 
Identified  In  numerous  previous  cases.  Un- 
lawful orders  have  been  Issued  against  two 
of  them  in  particular  on  various  occasions. 
They  have  been  Involved  in  local  arrests 
resulting  In  negligible  fines  or  other  sen- 
tences, and  they  have  promptly  and  defiantly 
renewed  their  activities  under  changed 
names. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  the  premises  of  a 
Santa  Monica.  Calif  .  dealer  In  especially  ob- 
jectionable films  and  photos  were  raided.  A 
large  number  of  films  and  considerable 
volume  of  other  material  were  seized,  and 
the  operator  was  arrested.  He  had  been 
Identified  only  a  few  days  previously  through 
mailings  reaching  the  east  coast. 

In  oxir  determined  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
malls,  we  are  receiving  increasingly  valuable 
assistance  from  the  public:  However.  It  Is 
clear  that  there  must  be  a  greater,  expanded 
public  awareness  of  the  seriousness  and  the 
demoralizing  results  of  the  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  filth  to  the  children  of  this 
country.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  this  matter 
In  a  completely  effective  manner.  It  Is  my 
opinlpn  that  the  greatest  single  need  today 
is  wldjespread  and  concerted  public  support 
of  this  program,  which  relates  to  such  a  re- 
markable degree  to  the  welfare  of  each  home 
In  the  country,  and  I  feel,  too,  that  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the 
real  dimensions  of  this  situation  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

The  principal  problem  facing  the  Poet 
Office  Department  today  in  Its  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  mails  is  ruling  upon  the  acceptance 
of  material  which  is  widely  regarded  as  ob- 
jectionable without  violating  leading  court 
decisions,  which  obviously  are  more  liberal 
In  their  definition  of  obscenity  than  are  the 
views  of  many  thousands  of  patrons  of  the 
postal  service. 

For  example,  certain  nudist  and  other  mag- 
azines are  today  granted  second-class  mail- 
ing privileges  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
consistent  with  Supreme  Court  rulings. 
Some  of  these  second-class  mailing  permits 
are  granted  only  after  extensive  litigation, 
in  one  such  instance,  the  Department's  re- 
fusal to  grant  a  publisher  of  a  magazine  a 
second-class  mailing  permit  resulted  in  a 
court  decision  holding  that  the  law  does  not 
authorize  the  refusal  of  mailing  privileges 
upon  future,  unpublished  issues  of  a  mag- 
azine, despite  the  fact  that  past  Issues  con- 
tained allegedly  obscene  matter.  Along  with 
these  decisions  com(?s  the  inevitable,  cleverly 
designed  propoganda  by  dealers  in  filth,  who 
will  cite  one  or  more  of  the  less  aggravated 
cases  to  argue  that  the  Post  Ofllce  Depart- 
ment Is  attempting  to  set  up  a  censorship. 


to  restrict  freedom  of  expression,  or  to  sup« 
preiM   the   distribution   of   art. 

While  these  allegations  are  so  ridiculous 
as  to  require  no  denial,  they  point  to  the 
problem  Involved  in  attempting  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  as  we  see  them,  to  an  Ameri- 
can public  who,  through  their  urgent  and 
sometimes  pitiful  protests  by  the  thousands, 
indicate  quite  clearly  that  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  filth  and 
art. 

Section  1461  of  Title  18.  U8C.  the  obscen- 
ity statute,  provides  penalties  for  the  mailing 
of  "every  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious.  Indecent, 
filthy,  or  vile  article."  Courts  In  interpret- 
ing the  Intent  of  Congress  have  stated  in 
effect  that  (1)  nudity  in  Itself  is  not  ob- 
scenity: (2)  that  a  publication  is  not  obscene 
unless  the  general  content  Is  devoted  to 
what  may  be  termed  obscenity;  and  (3)  that 
obscenity  must  be  evaluated  In  relation  to 
contemporary  community  standards.  Thus, 
it  appears  clear  that  anrtong  such  other  legis- 
lative steps  as  may  appear  necessary,  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  to  what  constitutes 
obscenity  Is  essential,  along  with  a  public 
assertion  as  to  the  standards  of  morality  for 
which  it  stands. 

In  spite  of  the  frtutratlons  and  the  legal 
complications,  and  even  the  court  decisions. 
I  feel  a  responsibility  to  the  public  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  use  of  the  mails  for 
Indecent  material,  and  to  seek  ludictments 
and  prosecutions  for  such  offenses,  even 
though  It  may  be  argued  that  It  falls  in 
the  category  of  material  concerning  which 
there  have  been  previous  rulings  favorable 
to  the  promoters.  It  seems  to  me  that  only 
by  this  method  can  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem  become  clearly  established  before 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  type  of  material  to  which  I  refer  can 
be  exhibited  to  this  committee  in  great 
volume,  and  I  Invite  the  committee  to  visit 
the  department  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  our  Intent  to  continue  to  pursue  this 
program  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  investi- 
gative and  other  resources,  and  the  genuine 
Interest  of  the  Congress  and  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  this 
subcommittee  in  particular,  has  been,  and 
I  am  sure  will  continue  to  be  of  tremendous 
assistance. 


Challenf  e  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1959 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfleld  made  a  significant  address 
before  an  overflow  audience  at  the  Ro- 
tary Club  limcheon  in  Seattle  on  April 
15.  I  believe  his  comments  deserve 
careful  reading  by  every  thoughtful 
American. 

He  discussed  four  great  problems  and 
called  for  firm  public  opinion  and  action 
on  them  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
Americans.  They  are  the  need  to  re- 
sist the  Commimlst  threat  to  our  na- 
tional safety;  the  need  to  intensify  our 
battle  against  inflation  and  extravagant 
Government  spending;  the  necessity  of 
curbing  the  destructive  monopoly  power 
now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  union 
leaders,  and  finally,  the  desirability  of 
progressive  tax  reform  to  encourage  In- 
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centive  and  provide  capital  expansion 
to  assxxre  more  jobs  for  mxjre  people. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  urged  businessmen 
and  community  leaders  to  devote  more  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  unselfish  poUtics. 
directed  to  the  greatest  common  good,  to 
assure  government  for  the  people  and 
not  government  by  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sei.t,  I  ask  that  this  courageous  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcow)  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

It  U  a  great  pleasure  to  come  to  Seattle, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
thU  dlBtlnfulshed  group  of  business  and 
civil  leaders. 

I  am  always  fascinated  by  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  State  of  Wiishlngton.  And 
more.  I  am  deeply  Impressed  by  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  that  havr  taken  place. 

All  my  life,  I  have  thrtlled  to  the  story 
of  the  pioneers  who  opened  this  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  Nothing  could  stop  them  from 
gaining  the  better  life  they  saw  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  left  a  mag- 
nificent heritage  for  you — for  all  Ameri- 
cans— to  ponder  and  to  uphold. 

Today,  you  are  a  dynamic  region.  Tou 
have  assumed  great  respotslblUty  In  this 
Nation's  economic  and  political  leadership. 
You  face  opporttxnltles  that  are  virtually  un- 
limited In  scope. 

But  this  you  also  know  -that  the  very 
essence  of  real  opportunity  U  challenge.  And 
meeting  today's  challenge  U  so  fundamental 
to  the  progress  you  would  make,  so  basic  to 
the  ends  we  must  achieve  as  a  nation,  I  am 
deeply  anxious   to  talk  with  you  about  It. 

1  want  to  bring  to  you.  today,  a  clear  plcttire 
of  the  urgent  nature  of  ttie  challenge  we 
face,  and  how  we  can  meet  it. 

Earlier  this  morning.  I  spoke  as  your  Post- 
master General.  I  had  the  privilege  of  an- 
nouncing ma)or  Improvements,  providing 
next-day  first-class  letter  8»?rvlce  for  almost 

2  million  people  throughout  the  Seattle 
metropolitan  area,  embracing  the  cities  of 
Seettle  and  Tacoma.  and  14  nearby  counties. 
This  Improved  mail  eerrlce  Is  now  being 
given  In  M  major  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country.  It  serves  nearly 
half  of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  Ulti- 
mately, every  major  metropolitan  area  wUl 
have  thu  service,  and  we  siall  mark  a  long 
step  forward  in  our  goal  of  next-day  de- 
livery of  a  letter  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

This  noon,  however,  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
not  Just  as  your  Postmaster  General,  but  as 
a  member  of  President  Elsenhower's  Cabinet 
and  a  member  of  the  Pri;sldent's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  for  Economic 
Growth. 

I  come  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  the  steps 
your  Government  is  taklnjj  to  solve  them. 
But  I  come  with  more  thJin  a  report.  My 
purpose,  above  all.  Is  to  tail  with  you  about 
action.  Por,  my  friends,  we  are  at  an  ex- 
tremely crucial  stage  in  the  progress  of 
America.  We  have  a  choice  of  paths  to 
follow.  We  have  momentous  decisions  to 
make. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  these  de- 
cisions la  with  the  Amerlctin  people.  And  I 
am  confident  that,  if  the  people  apply  their 
real  genius,  and  determination,  and  devo- 
tion, the  final  decisions  wlU  be  the  right 
ones. 

There  are  four  specific  problems  I  Should 
like  to  discuss  today,  and  then.  If  I  may. 
I  should  like  to  stiggest  the  vital  part  you 
can  play  In  meeting  each  of  them.  They 
are: 

1.  The  Communist  threat  to  our  national 
safety. 

2.  Our  battle  against  Inflation. 

8.  The  destructive  monopoly  power  of  a 
f- oup  of  union  leaders. 


4.  The  urgent  necessity  for  tax  reform. 
All  of  these,  of  course,  are  interrelated. 
Oiir  national  defense  depends  upon  a 
strong  economy,  and  our  economy  is  acutely 
responsive  to  what  we  do  about  Infiatlon. 
about  production  costs  and  prices,  and 
abottt  taxation. 

The  Communist  challenge  Is  many-sided. 
It  la  military,  political,  spiritual  and  eco- 
nomic. We  and  our  allies  have  steadily  re- 
buffed the  military  and  political  threats. 
Wherever  the  Communists  have  probed, 
they  have  found  us  standing  firm — at  Leb- 
anon, In  the  China  Sea,  in  the  unity  of  our 
NATO  alliance,  and  now  In  the  Berlin  issue, 
we  have  met  the  challenge  with  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  strength  of  otir 
purpose. 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  our  military 
power  equal  to  any  test.  Otir  overall  might 
In  planes,  missiles,  ships,  and  other  equip- 
ment must  always  be  capable  of  deterring — 
and  if  ever  necessary,  defeating  com- 
pletely— any  attack  upon  us. 

We  shall  continue  to  meet  the  Soviet  po- 
litical challenge.  We  shall  lead  the  way  In 
exploring  every  avenue  of  reasonable  hope 
for  Jxistly  solving  the  Issues  that  divide  the 
world. 

In  the  battle  of  spiritual  values,  we  can- 
not lose  BO  long  as  we  preserve  the  freedom 
and  moral  strength  on  which  our  way  of  Ufe 
is  biUlt.  The  Soviets  know  all  this  very 
well.  Why.  then,  are  they  as  confident  of 
Ultimate  victory  as  ever?  Because  they  are 
concentrating  on  all-out  economic  war.  and 
they  believe  they  can  defeat  tis  In  such  a 
war  without  risking  their  own  total  destruc- 
tion. They  Intend  to  become  the  world's 
one  first-class  economic  power,  forcing  us 
Into  second-class  status.  And  for  ub.  such 
an  outcome  would  be  Just  as  tragic  as  nu- 
clear devastation. 

We  are  well  in  front  now.  But  they  be- 
lieve we  have  not  the  system  or  the  will  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  economic  strength. 
They  expect  our  economy  to  explode,  while 
theirs  continues  to  grow. 

And.  my  friends,  let  me  say  that  we  dare 
not  look  lightly  on  their  great  expectations. 
Por  here  we  do  Indeed  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads of  decision.  The  soundness  of  our 
economy  Is  threatened  by  deadly  forces  that 
have  wrecked  other  nations  In  the  past. 
They  are  the  forces  of  Inflation  and  onerous 
taxation,  and  we  have  not  united  as  a  people 
to  overcome  them.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
there  Is  urgent  reason  for  us  to  do  so. 

Let  us  look  at  some  basic  facts  about  In- 
flation. I  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  what 
inflation  is  and  what  It  does.  Certainly  we 
have  had  ample  opportunity,  over  20  years, 
to  see  it  in  action. 

To  most  Americans.  Inflation  means 
hl^er  costs  of  Uvlng.  It  means  more  and 
more  struggle  to  try  to  make  ends  meet. 
We  have  Inflation  when  the  cost  of  what 
we  buy  keeps  rising  while  the  value  of  the 
dollars  we  have  to  buy  It  with  keeps  drop- 
ping. 

Since  193«,  our  cost  of  living  has  more 
than  doubled.  The  value  of  otxr  dollar  has 
dropped  until  the  100-eent  dollar  of  1939 
Is  now  worth  Just  48  cents.  How  much 
lower  would  you  say  we  dare  to  let  It  go? 

Inflation  feeds  on  the  Income  and  the  sav- 
ings of  every  Individual,  every  enterprise  In 
America.  It  eats  away  the  savings  we  cher- 
ish for  family's  security.  It  robs  us  of  the 
i«al  value  of  the  dollars  we  earn.  It  destroys 
the  will  to  work  and  the  desire  to  save. 

I  suspect  almost  everyone  In  this  room 
knows  of  someone  whose  savings,  or  insur- 
ance, or  social  security — carefully  nurtured 
through  half  a  lifetime— now  Is  tragically 
Inadequate  to  meet  his  needs.  As  business- 
men, you  are  only  too  well  aware  of  what  In- 
flation brings  m  rising  costs  and  stifling 
taxes. 

And  finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
problem  affects,  in  equal  measure,  the  cost 


of  maintaining  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  short,  inflation  puts  every  part  of  our 
society  in  deepening  Jeopardy — the  individ- 
ual, our  business  enterprise,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  to  meet  this 
deadly  force?  We  are  waging  a  battle,  led 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  the  past  year  has  succeeded  In  bringing 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  under  control. 
We  are  flghtlng  to  accomplish  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar  we  must  have  to  go  forward 
soundly.  We  are  striving  to  continue  our 
economic  growth  at  the  rate  of  which  we 
are  capable,  with  its  expanding  opportunity 
for  every  citlsen. 

But  we  are  also  facing  tremendoxis  pres- 
sures for  a  resumption  of  the  Inflationary 
process.  There  are  vast  pressures  for  extrava- 
gant government  spending,  and  for  a  sharp 
new  uptrend  in  the  spiral  of  wages  and 
prices.  Amazingly,  these  spending  drives  are 
actuaUy  being  led  by  some  Members  of  the 
Congress — and  by  some  leaders  of  State  ad- 
ministrations. 

They  are  practicing  government  by  pres- 
sure group  rather  than  for  the  people.  And 
they  will  only  be  dissuaded  by  public  opinion 
Strong  enough  to  ImpresE  Its  will  upon  them. 
Por  this  reason.  It  is  vitally  Important  for 
our  people  to  tinderstand  some  plain,  straight 
facts. 

Oovemment.  In  our  system,  is  constituted 
to  serve  the  people.  It  must  meet  all  the 
legitimate  needs  of  all  Its  citizens.  It  must 
do  all  it  can  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
within  the  means  the  peoi^e  are  willing  and 
able  to  provide. 

But  there  are  those  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment who  stoutly  observe  that  we  are  a  big 
Nation  of  great  wealth,  and  therefore,  we 
should  put  no  limit  to  what  we  do  in  public 
projects,  whether  or  not  the  pec^le  are  able 
to  pay  the  bills. 

Nothing  could  be  more  crassly  mislead- 
ing— for  the  fact  Is,  the  people  have  no 
choice.     Who  else  will  pay? 

The  Government  has  no  wealth  oC  Its  own. 
It  is  the  agency  of  the  people.  And  when 
it  spends  more  than  It  collects  In  taxes, 
every  citizen  has  to  pay  the  excess.  In  one 
way  or  another.  If  it  Is  not  in  higher  taxes, 
then  It  Is  In  suffering  the  Inflation  that 
deficit  financing  by  any  government  inevi- 
tably brings. 

liar*  than  7,000  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  this  session  of  the  86th  Congress  by  the 
people's  reiM-esentatives.  Including  your  own. 
Only  a  small  handful  of  these  are  major 
measures  of  broad  national  interest.  The 
vast  majority  would  provide  benefits  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  Individuals  or  groups. 
And  In  no  Instance  are  new  taxes  jHoposed 
to  offset  these  new  costs. 

Their  backers  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  spending  majority  of  the  present 
Congress  Is  conunitted  to  Federal  spend- 
ing— and  to  deficit  financing — as  an  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Chafrman  B-nat  at  the  Senate  Plnance 
Committee,  has  noted,  with  alarm,  that  the 
effects  of  that  policy  already  are  plain.  The 
Senate,  he  rep)orts,  has  voted  to  Increase 
President  Elsenhower's  budget  proposals  by 
24  percent,  and  the  House  has  voted  In- 
creases averaging  12  percent.  These  In- 
creases represent  billions  of  dollars. 

The  third  problem  we  face — the  effect  of 
the  huge  economic  power  exercised  by  union 
monopoly  leaders— must  also  be  solved  if 
we  are  to  have  soimd  economic  progress. 
This  is  a  power  that  ranks  among  the  high- 
est accumulations  of  vested  Interest  to  be 
found  In  history.  It  Is  a  monopoly  that 
draws  upon  huge  financial  resources,  that 
permits  a  few  perennial  labor  leaders  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  of  dues  money  for 
political  purposes,  exactly  as  the  leaders  see 
fit,  with  no  choice  given  the  men  and 
women  who  pay  the  dues.     It  Is  a  power 
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oap«bl«  of  Imposing  at  will  an  ever-rUlng 
ooat  of  llTtng  upon  our  people. 

Then  U  no  queetlon  but  what  the  legiti- 
mate function  of  every  labor  leader  la  to  aak 
for,  to  negotiate  for.  higher  wages.  This  la  a 
rightful    purpose    of    union    leadership. 

But  union  membere — with  all  other  Amer- 
leans — have  every  reason  to  Insist  that  their 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  leaders  In  management, 
exercise  a  high  order  of  responsibilities  and 
statesmanship.  It  U  up  to  union  leaders  to 
recognise  that  If  they  use  their  monopoly 
power  to  force  wage  Increases  and  employee 
benefits  too  high,  they  bring  about  fewer  jobs 
and  greater  unemployment,  and  thereby 
miserably  fall  In  their  duty  to  their  members. 

Why  do  excessive  wage  costs  have  such 
powerful  Impact  upon  Inflationary  forces? 
Because,  after  excliulon  of  all  taxes,  up  to 
83  percent  of  all  Income  generated  In  the 
national  economy  goes  to  the  payment  of 
Ubor. 

For  a  $3,000  automobile,  for  example,  the 
required  steel  costs  about  $290.  Even  this 
price  at  the  steel  mill.  In  turn.  Includes 
labor  cost  as  its  main  component. 

What  this  means  Is  that  an  unearned  rise 
In  employment  costs  has  four  times  as  much 
Inflationary  effect  as  a  corresponding  rise  In 
all  the  remaining  costs  of  production  put 
together. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  us  note  that  164 
major  wage  contracts  come  up  for  negotia- 
tion this  year,  including  the  steel  industry, 
with  Its  nearly  1  million  workers.  The 
cimiulatlve  effect  of  excessive  wage-cost  In- 
creases on  this  scale  I  leave  to  your  imagina- 
tion. There  would  be  no  way  to  describe 
it  other  than  to  call  It  a  national  calamity. 
Everyone  would  suffer.  The  blow,  as  we  have 
noted,  would  fall  hardest  on  the  millions 
whose  Incomes  have  not  gone  up,  the  people 
on  salaries,  fixed  incomes,  and  pensions. 

But  let  none  assume  that  he  would  es- 
cape— least  of  all  the  wage  earner  himself. 
He  would  soon  find  that  the  newly  won 
increase  had  evaporated  In  higher  living 
costs.  Worse,  he  could  find  that  even  his 
Job  Is  gone  because  the  product  he  makes  has 
been  priced  out  of  the  market,  no  longer  able 
to  compete  effectively  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  should — and  do^look  to  the  increasing 
of  Job  opportunities  here  at  home  through 
the  expansion  of  our  production  capacity. 
We  should  take  every  step  to  encourage,  not 
sap,  the  growth  power  of  Industry  and 
business. 

But  we  can  hardly  say  we  are  giving  full 
encouragement  If  we  permit  wage-push  infla- 
tion that  deprives  out  Industry  of  adequate 
earnings  to  plow  back  into  new  products, 
equipment,  and  plants. 

Every  thinking  American.  I  believe,  will 
agree  that  the  decline  has  gone  far  enough 
when  the  ratio  of  profits  to  sales,  for  all 
Industry,  drops  from  7  percent  in  1948  to  4  J 
percent   In    1958. 

Especially  Is  this  true  when  we  recognize 
the  burden  our  taxation  Is  placing  on  the 
accumulation  of  capital  for  Investment,  and 
on  the  personal  Incentive  and  earning  power 
of  every  citizen. 

The  tax  foundation  tells  us  the  average 
earner  of^$4.500  a  year  works  22  days  each 
month.  Seven  days  of  this  total — nearly 
one-thlrd*t3^  his  working  time — Is  taken  from 
his  income  In  taxes.  And  as  he  may  succeed 
In  building  his  Income,  he  can  look  forward 
to  the  tax  obunk  becoming  larger.  We  need 
to  relieve  this  stifling  tax  load  being  carried 
by  the  Individual  citizen  and  by  our  business 
system. 

Our  population  Is  growing  rapidly.  Busi- 
ness can  create  new  Jobs  to  meet  this  growth 
only  as  billions  of  dollars  are  Invested  In  new 
tools  and  capacity.  Now,  where  Is  this  money 
to  come  from? 

Today,  Federal  taxes  alone  can  take  more 
than  half  of  many  companies'  net  Income. 
Then  follow  State  and  local  taxes.  There 
are  over   iOO.OOO  taxing  authorities  In  our 


country.  Their  weight  can  literally  cniah 
the  ability  of  buslnees  to  meet  Its  Job- 
creating  capital  needs. 

Our  present  tax  struct\ire  is  seriously  out- 
dated. It  Is  a  set  of  laws  reflecting  largely 
the  conditions  of  the  past,  especially  World 
War  II,  when  the  goal  was  the  conflscatton 
of  war  profits,  not  the  building  of  a  sound 
peacetime  economy.  A  sensible,  equitable, 
dynamic  tax  program  is  needed  in  its  place. 
Such  a  program  will  keep  revenues  up,  not 
by  taxing  away  Incentive  and  means  of 
growth,  but  by  steadily  increasing  the  tax 
base. 

These  problems  I  have  dtscvissed  this  noon 
can  be  clearly  stated.  But  how  clearly  do 
we  see  the  answers  that  can  be  given  to 
them?    This  is  our  task. 

And  I  believe  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
heavily  the  answers  that  are  being  provided 
by  our  national  leadership,  and  by  leaders 
in  many  States.  These  answers  add  up  to  a 
program  of  full  employment  with  stable 
prices  and  tax  reform,  a  program  offering 
greater  opportunity  for  every  American. 

It  Is  because  we  have  pursued  such  a 
program  that  our  economy  has  bounded  back 
from  the  recession  to  a  dynamic  new  level. 
The  signposts  are  clearly  visible  and  our 
program  Is  well  imder  way. 

First  of  all,  we  have  established  a  sound 
and  sensible  philosophy  of  government.  The 
set  of  principles  we  are  following  deserve 
enumeration.    They  are: 

First.  Agree  on  sound  and  productive 
fiscal  policies.  Set  realistic  budgets  and 
stick  with  them. 

Second.  Meet  the  full  needs  of  our  defense 
program. 

Third.  Meet  all  the  legitimate  needs  of 
our  people. 

Fourth.  Refuse  to  give  away  taxpayer 
money  to  nonessential  projects,  lavish 
spending  schemes,  and  welfare  state  activi- 
ties Intended  to  curry  favor  with  special 
groups  rather  than  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  people. 

Fifth.  Operate  government  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Avoiding  the  fatalistic  deficit 
philosophy  so  easy  to  get  In  but  so  desper- 
ately hard  to  shed. 

Sixth.  Encourage  a  higher  order  of  states- 
manship In  union-management  wage  nego- 
tiations— create  public  opinion  so  that 
union  leaders  work  for  the  real  welfare  of 
their  members  and  the  Nation,  rather  than 
trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  wringing 
inflationary  wage  packages  from  industry. 

Seventh.  Establish  adequate  laws  to  con- 
trol abuses  of  union  leader  monopoly  power. 
Such  laws  were  established  for  business, 
correctly  and  flrmly,  when  some  business- 
men abused  the  public  trust  In  years  past. 
Give  union  members  their  rights  to  pass  on 
the  action  of  their  leaders  and  the  use  of 
their  dues. 

And,  finally,  move  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  achieve  progressive  tax  reform. 

I  believe  that  heartening  progress  is  being 
made  in  all  these  eight  areas. 

The  sound  fiscal  program  of  the  President, 
with  his  insistence  up>on  balancing  the  budg- 
et.   Is    rapidly    gaining    wide   support. 

In  the  wage-price  area,  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  statesmanship  we  so  urgently  de- 
sire will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  not  Imme- 
diately apparent  in  the  announced  inten- 
tions of  demands  we  have  seen.  It  is  clear 
that  imion  members  themselves  want  re- 
sponsible union  leadership — responsible  to 
their  welfare  and  to  the  national  welfare. 
With  the  great  majority  of  the  public  at 
large,  they  want  laws  that  will  help  to  assiire 
responsible  leadership. 

In  regard  to  taxation,  we  are  working  to 
carry  forward  a  program  of  tax  reform  and 
reduction.  The  President's  stress  on  a  bal- 
anced budget  Is  related  directly  to  this  go«i. 
Steps  in  the  right  direction  already  have 
been  taken  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1954. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  another  bold 
and  imaginative  breakthrough  on  tax  policy 


that  will  benefit  and  encourage  all  taxpay- 
•n,  large  and  small.  Obviously,  this  program 
cannot  call  for  Immediate  and  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  all  income  tax  ratee.  It  calls  for 
gradual  reform.  And  it  calls  for  equitable 
reduction  for  all  taxpayers. 

The  public,  more  and  more,  is  rallying  be- 
hind the  President  in  his  fight  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget,  to  achieve  tax  reform, 
and  to  bring  the  extravagances  and  excesses 
that  feed  Inflation  under  control. 

But  let  me  not  overstate  this  premise. 
The  battle  is  far  from  won.  The  special 
interesu  bent  on  spending,  uxlng.  and  defl- 
cit  financing  still  are  riding  high — still  have 
the  ears  of  the  majority  of  our  Federal  legis- 
lators and  State  administrations.  Washing- 
ton is  swarming  with  repreeenutlves  of  the 
special  interest  groups,  each  concerned  with 
favoring  legislation  for  his  pet  project. 

The  fight  for  lUcal  sanity  is  being  waged 
by  the  President,  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  some  Members  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  this  group — almost  alone — that  is  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

My  appeal  to  you  today,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  U  to  join  this  batUe.  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

Remember  that,  in  the  struggle  with  Rus- 
sia, we  are  strong  militarily,  we  are  strong 
politically,  we  are  strong  spiritually.  We 
must  continue  to  strengthen  ourselvee  eco- 
nomically. We  can  no  more  appease  infla- 
tion than  we  can  appease  Soviet  aggression. 
I  believe  we  shall  continue  to  build  the 
strongest,  freest  way  of  life  the  world  will 
know. 

But  I  also  believe  that,  to  do  so,  America 
must  maintain  a  sound  economic  philosophy, 
and  sound  policies  flrmly  based  on  that  phi- 
losophy. We  must  never  accept  the  premise 
that  our  fiscal  problems  cannot  be  solved. 

Infiatlon.  deflciU,  high  cosu  of  living,  and 
oppressive  taxation  all  are  man  made.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  them  or  the  destruc- 
tive monopoly  power  of  a  group  of  union 
leaders. 

By  atUcklng  these  problems  with  intelli- 
gence, determination,  and  perseverance,  we 
shall  overcome  them.  May  there  be  a  re- 
assertion,  by  all  of  us.  of  the  courage  and 
strength  and  faith  of  the  Americans  who 
opened   the  great  Northwest. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  buslnees  leader- 
ship of  the  State  of  Washington,  which  is  so 
well  represented  here  today,  will  play  a  vital 
part  in  keeping  our  free-enterprise  system 
strong. 

As  civic  leaders  in  a  key  city  and  State, 
your  views  and  actions  are  vitally  important 
to  yovir  own  progress,  to  yovir  SUte.  to  the 
Nation,  and   to   the  world. 

I  would  dare  to  suggest  that  you  assess 
what  you  are  doing  individually.  If  you 
believe  that  we  must  attack  the  causes  of 
inflation  and  onerous  taxation  and  union 
monopoly  flrmly  and  intelligently,  ask  your- 
self if  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  support 
that  belief.  Your  belief  in  America  can  be 
effective  only  as  you  let  it  be  known. 

I  urge  you  to  take  your  place  among  those 
who  will  speak,  work,  and  fight  for  sound 
policies  and  a  stronger  America  in  the  years 
before  us. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  to  you. 
your  family,  your  future,  and  your  Nation 
than  that  you  take  your  stand  now.  Speak 
up;  let  your  represenUttves  in  Congress  know 
what  you  think.  Let  them  know  you  under- 
stand that  a  Government  big  enough  to  do 
everything  for  lU  citizens  from  cradle  to 
grave  is  also  big  enough  to  take  everything 
from  them  in  taxes  during  the  same  time. 

Every  businessman  must  understand  that 
the  political  party  of  his  choice  is  what  he 
makes  it.  either  by  his  participation  or  lack 
of  participation  in  its  affairs  and  in  its  choice 
of  candidates. 

Unless  responsible  budnesunen  and  citU 
■ens  devote  more  of  their  time  and  effort  and 
organizing  abUlty — as  well  as  their  money— 
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to  unselfish  poUiics,  directed  to  the  greatest 

common  good,  government  by  preesure 
croups  will  oonUnue  to  grow. 

Only  by  universal  p«rtl«ip»tion  can  we  be 
sure  thst  ths  Ooremmeat  will  serve  all  the 
people — not  soms  special  Interest — and  as- 
sure the  greatest  opportunlU«>s  for  all  our 
citlsens. 

My  friends,  this  U  the  banner  of  true 
liberalism.  Advancing  under  it,  we  shall 
nest  the  Oommunlst  soonomio  ohaUenge  as 
■uiely  as  we  shall  meet  the  nUliUry  and 
political  challenge. 

We  shall  assure  that  the  golden  era  of  un- 
limited opportunity  lies  ahead. 

We  ahall  preserve  the  great  free  and  grow- 
ing economy  which  is  ths  foundation  of  all 
our  freedoms,  our  security,  our  prosperity. 
and  our  future.  In  a  strong,  free,  and  better 
world. 


Fim 


Biparti$«n    Bcrlia    Policy    Already 
Paywf  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or  wrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1959 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day,  together  with  other  menibers 
of  the  Hoi;5e  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  returned  from  an  inspection  trip  of  our 
military  defen.ses  in  Western  Europe. 
Western  Germany,  and  specifically  Ber- 
lin, with  a  view  toward  surveying  our 
readiness  to  meet  any  developments  that 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  May  27  ulti- 
matum which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
directed  agaln.<:t  us. 

Because  the  Berlin  situation  Is  such  an 
Important  matter  In  our  overall  foreign 
policy,  it  may  be  that  some  members  of 
this  House  would  be  interested  in  the 
observations  of  one  member  of  this  group. 
For  that  reason.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  an  article  which  I  pub- 
lished recently  on  this  Berlin  trip  and 
on  my  views  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
American  policy  toward  Berlin  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Fnu  BcaUN  Policy  Patihc  Orr.  RrnrtNiMC 
RspaxsEMTATTva  Satb 
(Note. — Representative  STmATTow.  former 
mayor  of  Schenectady,  has  Just  returned  from 
a  flying  trip  to  Berlin  With  nine  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
went  to  get  a  flrst-band  look  at  the  crisis 
area.  The  Congressman  Is  unusually  quail- 
fled  to  write  this  exclusive  report  for  NANA. 
He  Is  a  military  Intelligence  expert  A  com- 
bat intelligence  ofBcer  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  during  World  War  U,  he 
was  recalled  to  teach  at  the  naval  Intelli- 
gence scho<d  during  the  Korean  emergency.) 

(By  Hon.  Samuel  S  Stbattoh.  RepresenUtive 
from  New  York) 

Berlin  U  a  fantastic  city.  Four  days  there 
and  I  came  away  convinced  that  the  status 
quo  can  be  beautiful.  I  returned  not  only 
impressed  by  the  high  degree  of  training  of 
/  our  troops  in  Germany,  but  also  by  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  American  policy  of 
standing  flrm  is  the  soundest  possible  policy 
and  is  in  fact  already  paying  dividends. 

There's  far  less  agitation  about  the  Berlin 
crUU  in  Berlin  than  in  Washington.  But 
thU  calmness  U  no  accident.  It  U  based 
lint  on  a  conviction  that  America  means 
what  It  says  about  sUndlng  firm.  Already 
Berliners  are  convinced  the  May  27  deadline 


set  by  Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  will 
pass  without  any  thing  unusual  happening. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  Berlin  crisis 
will  be  over.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  flrm 
JJB.  position  has  already  forced  an  adjust- 
ment in  Soviet  policy  and  has  at  the  very 
least  postponed  any  actual  showdown.  As 
far  as  Berliners  are  concerned  every  extra 
week  of  living  successfully  under  Soviet  pres- 
sure without  cracking  is  another  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Also  behind  thU  unexpected  cslmness  In 
Berlin,  as  ws  found,  are  some  of  the  finest 
fighting  troops  that  America  has  sUtloned 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

ESSENTIAL    SHIELD  '' 

We  saw  these  troops,  talked  with  Uiem. 
and  watched  them  carry  out  their  combat 
maneuvers,  not  only  the  two  battle  groups 
located  inside  West  Berlin,  but  also  the  five 
American  divisions  poised  along  the  Iron 
CurUin  line  In  West  Germany  and  ready  to 
go.  If.  as  they  say  in  Europe,  "the  balloon 
goes  up." 

These  ground  troops  are  performing  a 
highly  essential  function  In  West  Germany 
as  Important  elemenU  of  our  so-called  NATO 
shield.  Their  Job  is  to  keep  the  SovieU  from 
overrunning  Germany  In  the  event  of  war 
until  we  can  bring  our  superior  nuclear 
power  to  bear  against  an  aggressor. 

I  came  back  from  Berlin  just  a  bit  con- 
cerned about  what  the  current  efforts  to 
economize  In  the  field  of  national  defense 
might  do  to  those  NATO  shield  forces.  Cer- 
Ulnly  we  can't  possibly  permit  any  reduc- 
tion in  American  forces  in  Western  Germany 
now.  whatever  happens  to  overall  Army 
strengths  Many  of  us  were  frankly  dis- 
turbed to  learn  that  budget  cutting  at  home 
already  has  forced  some  reduction  in  the 
regular  training  alerU  and  maneuvers  of 
these  forces,  which  Is.  in  my  judgment,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  a  very  danger- 
ous brand  of  economy.  Even  our  normal 
rotation  policy  has  created  some  problems: 
for  example,  when  a  large  number  of  trained 
soldiers  wind  up  their  2-year  hitch  together 
and  move  back  home  to  civilian  life.  New 
men  are  moved  In  quickly  to  Uke  their 
places,  of  course,  but  there  Is  still  an  un- 
comforUble  delay  before  the  unit  as  a  whole 
can  be  brought  back  up  to  the  same  combat- 
ready  pitch. 

For  myself.  Id  feel  a  lot  better,  and  I 
think  some  of  our  field  commanders  would 
too.  if  we  had  at  least  one  and  maybe  two 
more  American  dlvUlons  In  West  Germany 
as  strategic  reserve.  If  our  ground  forces 
are  going  to  play  any  role  In  our  defense 
picture.  Europe  is  the  place  they  are  most 
likely  to  play  it.  Five  American  divisions, 
even  highly  trained,  still  have  their  hands 
full  facing  20  or  25  Soviet  divisions.  We 
need  at  least  another  reserve  division  to  back 
up  the  forces  already  committed  along  the 
border. 

OUa  DEPENDENTS  OVEE8EAB 

One  question  that  t)othered  some  of  us 
when  we  left  Washington  for  Berlin  was 
the  status  of  American  dependents  in  that 
exposed  outpost.  Shouldn't  we  perhaps  evac- 
uate them  all  well  before  the  May  27  dead- 
line? After  Ulklng  with  Army  officers,  men, 
and  with  many  of  the  dependents  them- 
selves. I  came  away  convinced  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  us  to  undertake  any  evacuation 
of  American  dependents,  except  as  a  last- 
minute  and  extreme  measure.  In  fact,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  that  there's  almost  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  afiy  of  these  people  to  return 
home. 

These  folks  are  flrmly  convinced  that  the 
future  of  our  country  Is  cloeely  bound  up 
with  holding  onto  this  great  free  city.  They 
wouldn't  want  to  be  the  first  to  betray  any 
nervousness  at  carrying  out  American  over- 
seas commitments.  If  we  were  to  begin  to 
move  back  our  dependents,  this  would  be  an 
immediate  signal  that  Americans  had  de- 


cided the  futtire  of  Berlin  was  hopeless,  and 
that  is  one  thing  we  certainly  don't  Intend 
to  do. 

Atcually,  Berlin  Is  more  a  war  of  nerves 
rather  than  a  war  of  guns.  That's  why  I 
am  so  convinced  we  can  win  Just  by  standing 
flrm  on  the  status  quo.  And  yet  what  atxsut 
the  future?  Can  we  live  with  this  kind  of 
sltuaUon  indefinitely?  Even  assuming  that 
the  West  weathers  the  May  27  deadline,  isn't 
there  always  the  chance  of  another  crlsU 
any  time  the  Russians  feel  like  crying 
•wolf"? 

Tou  can  get  one  clear-cut  answer  to  that 
queetion  from  the  youthful,  able,  and  highly 
Impressive  mayor  of  Berlin,  Willy  Brandt. 
We  had  an  hour's  talk  with  him.  Mayor 
Brandt  says  Berlin's  position  is  anomalous, 
tied  In  economically,  emotionally,  and 
(eventually,  he  hopes)  politically,  with  West 
Germany  110  miles  to  the  west.  Yet  he 
points  out  that  there  have  been  anomalous 
political  situations  like  this  before  which 
have  continued  Indefinitely.  He  points  to 
Pakistan,  divided  Into  two  sections  on  the 
continent  of  India.  If  Pakistan  can  8urvl\e. 
he  says,  why  not  Berlin?  Indeed,  one 
thing  that  keeps  Berlin  alive  today  U  the 
hope  that  some  day  she  will  again  be  the 
capital  of  Germany. 

PATIENCE   IS   NZEDD 

But  perhaps  the  best  answer  of  all  to  this 
question  of  the  future  of  West  Berlin  came 
from  an  American  officer  stationed  there. 
He  put  it  to  me  tills  way:  "Let's  not  get 
Impatient  and  feel  that  we've  got  to  find 
overnight  some  neat  and  simple  and  easy 
solution  to  this  Berlin  problem.  These  ap- 
parently neat  solutions,  arrived  at  around 
the  conference  table  with  the  SovieU,  can 
often  spell  disaster.  Maybe  we've  spent  too 
much  time  reading  those  fairy  stories  where 
people  get  Into  trouble,  then  somehow  re- 
solve the  troubles,  and  everybody  lives  hap- 
pily ever  afterward. 

"That  isn't  the  way  life  goes  these  days." 
my  officer  friend  went  on.  "We  can't  expect 
to  live  happily  ever  after  In  today's  world. 
We're  going  to  be  facing  Communist  ten- 
sions and  pressures  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Our  Job  Is  not  to  try  to  find  some  easy,  fairy- 
land solution  that  will  let  us  'Uve  happily 
ever  after."  but  rather  to  prepare  to  live  with 
the  tensions  and  pressures  of  this  real  world 
of  ours  without  letting  them  get  us  down." 

I  think  my  officer  friend  was  right  as  we 
talked  that  last  night  in  Berlin.  The  Rus- 
sians are  betting  we  can't  stan:!  the  heat. 
But  when  you've  seen  Berlin,  as  we  saw  it, 
you  know  In  your  heart  that  we  can't  pos- 
sibly abandon  this  fantaoUcally  attractive 
outpost  of  freedom  110  miles  Inside  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  continue  to  hold  up  our 
heads.  If  Berhn  ever  goes,  then  Western 
Europe  goes  with  It.     I'm  convinced  of  that. 


The  San  Jacinto  Aniiiversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23. 1959 
Mr.  AliGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  123  years 
ago— on  April  21,  1836— a  handful  of 
Texans,  under  the  leadership  of  Sam 
Houston,  fought  and  won  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  victory,  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  brought  into 
being. 
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Thf se  men  had  courage.  They  fought 
a  larger  number  of  better  trained, 
better  equipped  foes. 

These  men  had  vision.  They  literally 
"bet  their  lives"  on  the  chance  that  their 
loved  ones  might  have  a  future  under 
freedom. 

These  men  had  strength  of  character. 
The  hardships,  the  discouragement,  they 
conquered  were  more  forbidding  than 
their  human  enemies. 

Yet.  they  made  their  decision  and 
went  on  to  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  question  in 
my  mind.  This  is  the  question:  "How 
much  Federal  help  did  Sam  Houston 
and  his  Texans  have  in  winning  and  pre- 
serving their  independence?" 


Aboluhinf  Postal  Savingi:  Fiical 
Insanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   OKZOON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration professes  to  be  much  con- 
cerned about  balancing  the  budget  but 
here  It  comes  again  pushing  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  postal  savings  system. 

This  is  fiscal  insanity. 

It  m3am  doing  away  with  a  profitable 
Government  activity,  used  by  2  million 
citizens,  at  the  cost  of  at  least  $^  million. 

Fiscal  insanity,  nothing  else! 

The  Post  Office  representatives  testi- 
fied before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, on  Tuesday.  They  told  us  that 
about  2  million  depositors  had  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  postal  savings.  This  money  is  in- 
vested in  Government  securities  which 
yield  on  the  average  2.6  percent. 

The  Postal  Savings  System,  according 
to  the  testimony,  makes  a  profit  for  the 
Government.  It  reduces  the  deficit  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  at  least  6  years. 

Now  here  comes  the  administration  to 
abolish  the  system,  increase  the  postal 
deficit,  and  deprive  2  million  depositors 
of  this  service.  This  move  would  cost  at 
least  $4  million. 

At  present  the  depositors  are  paid  2 
percent  interest.  The  profit  is  made  on 
the  0.6  percent  difference  between  the 
Interest  and  the  Government  securities 
in  which  the  Government  invests.  How- 
ever, if  you  pay  off  the  depositors,  that 
means  refinancing  the  $1.2  billion  in  low 
interest — no  more  money  is  available  for 
the  Government  at  2.6  percent — Gov- 
ernment securities.  The  new  bonds 
which  the  Government  will  have  to  pur- 
chase will  be  at  3.25  percent  Interest. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  In  Interest 
charged  on  $1.2  billion  for  1  year  at  2.6 
percent  and  at  3.25  percent?  I  will  tell 
you:  $3.8  million.  Add  to  that  the 
financing  charges  of  fioating  the  new 
issue  and  you  are  well  over  $4  million, 
even  if  you  subtract  the  half  million  dol- 
lar operating  costs  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System.  Of  course  this  would  extend 
over  for  1  year. 


Economy,  in  my  ofrfnloa.  li  carried  too 
far  and  too  Insanely  when  profitable, 
useful  Government  programs  like  postal 
savings  are  sought  to  be  abolished  at  the 
cost  of  more  than  $4  millioii  to  the  tax- 
payers. Or  perhaps  I  should  say  this  is 
too  brazen  an  attempt  to  make  the 
bankers  hi^^py. 


The  Mddea  Daaf  er«  of  lacreased  Trade 
Witk  Seiiet  Ratsia 


Reialts  of  Opinion  Poll— 21st  District  of 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or    CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  year  I  sent  out  my  seventh  annual 
questionnaire  to  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  Response  this  year 
was  greater  than  ever  before,  indicating 
a  healthy  Interest  In  national  affairs. 
Along  with  the  replies,  I  received  several 
thousand  letters  from  thoughtful  citU 
zens,  expressing  opinion  or  asking  ques- 
tions regarding  legislation. 

My  colleagues  will  recognize  the  spe- 
cific questions  relating  to  specific  bills 
or  issues  facing  us  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  they  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  how  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  800,000  citizens  of  the  21st 
District  of  California  feel  about  these 
issues: 


Percent 
yes 

rpTcent 
no 

Pcrcrnt 
not 

sure 

1.  Shall  wp  spend   Fwlerol 

monrv    fnr    mnnifHpa] 
|)roJ(-«'ts  .Hijch   B.S   .>ilimi 
ck'Hranoc,    vtatur    i>u|>- 
plv,    itcwitge    (lixpositl, 
etV     * 

2.  Should    CoiiXTfiis    upriMl 

Keilcral   tax   nioiu-y   to 
8,<isi.sl   sjjotific  arwvx  of 
thf    country    suflcrlne 
rhronipunfmploynipnl? 

3.  GfinTallv,  do  you  fiivor 

KfdontI   akl   to  tnluca- 
tion? 

33 

M 

40 
lU 

47 
M 

81 

82 
71 
14 

33 

M 
90 

90 

TO 

SO 

55 
83 
38 
26 

12 

8 
17 
7« 

M 

3 

• 

70 

8 

14 

5 

i.  Shotild  Conyrpss  contJnne 
farm  |irice  !inii|iort!>T  . . . 

6.  Shall  we  (itntinuu  li>rriKn 
('<*ononiic  aid'.' 

7 
15 

le 

7 

fi.  Shoiild    foreign    military 
Bill  l>o  continued? 

7.  1.1  balanclne  th«  Ktsleral 
budKit    imixirtaul    to 
von'* 

8.  Should    coopfrntlTM    h« 
tuxr<l  the  Min«  as  other 

hii.sinesa4!jt'.' 

10 
12 

10 

10 

3 

0.  Should     .«nmll     bu.xincKS 
hftvr  inon«  tax  rrllcf 

10.  Should    Ked    China    he 

Adiuittml  to  the  V.S.?.. 

11.  Should  HO  make  an  all- 

out  ofTort  to  .Hur|>a.'<s  the 
I'.S.fl.R.  In  the  pxpl<v 
ratkxt  of  outer  s|i«g«, 
reK«rdl<v«»  of  po-hI.' 

12.  Do  you  favor  stifT  IcKiiila- 

tlon  rpfpilrlnir  thp  ■vcrpt 
ballot   »nd   contnil   by 
the  mpnib»<r»hlp,  iu  the 
Internal       ailain       ot 
unions?  

18.  Should  hthor  union.<<  have 
to    comply    with    otu 
auUmoni)|M>ly  lawn?.... 

14.  Do  vou  want  (  onBrp.><»  to 
nvLv  the  Tnft-llartler 
law   lo   an   to   outlaw 
Stat*  riihttowork 
lawif 

4 

10 

. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CAuroutiA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  April  23.  1959 

Mr,  SMITH  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  now  been  several  months 
since  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Mikoyan 
visited  the  United  States.  I  think  there 
are  some  facets  of  his  visit  which  have 
been  overlooked.  For  this  reason,  I  want 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  what  I  consider  a  most  Important 
danger  arising  from  his  grandiose  plea 
for  increased  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

We  remember  Mikoyan.  There  he 
was — a  smlimg.  dashing,  mustached 
man  from  Moscow,  speaking  sweet  words 
and  displaying  broad  smiles.  Every- 
where he  went  he  exuded  friendship, 
telling  of  the  glories  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism and  urging  Americans  to  accept 
him  as  an  apostle  of  peace  and  good 
wUl. 

His  words  were  so  enticing — to  those 
who  did  not  know  the  truth.  The  Soviet 
Union,  he  said,  is  gradually  being  "de- 
mocratized." "Now  there  are  no  arrests 
for  pobtical  reasons."  The  Iron  Curtain 
is  a  "fable."  We  stand  for  •peace," 
■freedom"  and  "brotherhood." 

Mikoyan  did  achieve  a  considerable 
propaganda  success  in  this  country.  He 
was  accepted  by  important  business  lead- 
ers and  select  social  circles.  He  gained 
audiences  with  high  political  leaders. 
One  reporter,  commenting  on  his  visit 
to  the  west  coast,  stated: 

Tlie  63-year-old  Ruoslan  offlclal  has  been 
winning  friends  and  Influencing  people  all 
over  tlie  place. 

Hundreds  of  students,  for  example,  at 
a  university  warmly  greeted  him.  One 
coed  ran  up  to  shake  his  hand.  Other 
students  followed.  His  interest  in  edu- 
cation was  praised  by  the  university 
president.  After  lunch  at  a  fashionable 
restaurant,  Mikoyan  went  to  a  movie  stu- 
dio, there  to  inspect  the  plant  and  meet 
some  of  the  actors  and  actresses.  Later, 
as  featured  speaker  at  a  dinner  arranged 
by  business  officials,  this  faithful  disci- 
ple of  Stalin  waxed  eloquently  on  how 
America  was  botching  up  international 
relations. 

Prom  all  the  publicity  and  showering 
applause,  you  would  think  that  a  con- 
quering hero  from  a  friendly  country 
had  come  to  our  shores — a  hero  whose 
Ideals  of  government  and  personal  liv- 
ing were  similar  to  ours,  a  hero  whom  we 
could  admire  and  Incorporate  into  our 
national  consciousness. 

Rather  this  individual  Is  one  of  the 
world's  highest-ranking  Communists,  the 
No.  2  man  in  the  notorious  and  iniqui- 
tous tyranny  of  Soviet  Russia.  He  is  the 
sworn  opponent  of  everything  we  cher- 
ish and  hold  dear.  His  so-called  hand 
of  friendship  is  a  hand  stained  with  the 
Innocent  blood  of  literally  millions  of 
men  and  women.  The  smile — which  cap- 
tivated so  many  in  the  United  States — is 
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actually  a  satanlc  smirk  which  smugly 
watched  entire  families  Uquidated  by  the 
Communist  secret  police.  The  Soviet 
democracy  he  so  blithely  halls  is  the  de- 
mocracy which  has  made  all  Riissia  a 
prison  hoxise — where  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  and  the  press  are  muzzled.  Let 
us  make  no  mistake:  Mikoyan,  despite 
his  genial  smiles  and  gracious  outward 
demeanor,  is  a  deadly  enemy  of  America 
and  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Not  to 
recognize  him  as  such  is  to  jeopardize 
our  security. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  Important  but  gen- 
erally overlooked  aspect  of  Mikoyan's 
visit — namely,  the  dangers  to  the  Inter- 
nal security  of  the  Nation  inherent  in 
the  Soviet  Deputy  Premier's  call,  among 
other  things,  for  closer  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Commu- 
nist countries.  Increased  trade  may 
have  some  beneficial  aspects  for  America, 
but  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize 
that  It  will  also  pose  severe  problems  for 
agencies  of  our  Oovernment,  such  as  the 
FBI,  charged  with  protecting  the  inter- 
nal security  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  these  problems,  most  frankly. 
would  be  the  Increased  danger  of  Soviet 
espionage.  Over  the  years  the  Soviets 
have  systematically  used  trade  contacts, 
business  relationships  and  other  com- 
mercial transactions  as  covers  for  illegal 
espionage  activities.  This  remains  true 
today.  Any  Soviet  trade  organization 
esUbllshed  in  the  United  States  auto- 
matically becomes  a  workshop  for 
espionage.  We  must  recognize  that  to 
allow  more  Russian  technicians,  business 
experts  and  trade  consultants  into  our 
country  will  greatly  multiply  the  FBI's 
problems. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  and  see  how 
the  Soviets — ever  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution — have  manipulated  trade 
contacts  for  spy  purposes. 

In  March  1919.  for  example,  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  name  of  Ludwig  C.  A.  K. 
Martens  arrived  in  New  York  City.  As 
told  in  Don  Whitehead's  most  excellent 
book,  "The  FBI  Story,"  Martens  was 
ballyhooed  as  the  offlclal  trade  represent- 
ative of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  set  up 
an  office  in  New  York  City,  even  though 
the  United  States  did  not  diplomatically 
recognize  Moscow.  Under  this  trade 
"cover,"  the  very  first  Soviet  espionage 
was  conducted — very  crude  and  inept,  of 
course,  as  compared  with  later  Soviet 
efficiency,  but  already  the  first  prick  of 
the  knife  blade  of  treason  Into  our  na- 
tional life.  Very  interestingly,  an  Indi- 
vidual by  the  name  of  Arthur  Alexan- 
drovich  Adams  was  a  member  of  Mar- 
tens' Staff.  This  same  Arthur  Adams 
was  later  to  be  identified  as  an  espionage 
agent  in  atomic  matters  during  World 
War  n. 

In  1921.  Martens  and  his  staff  were  de- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets,  however,  already  were  working 
to  perfect  the  technique  of  using  com- 
mercial activity  as  a  cover  to  steal  valu- 
able Information  from  this  country.  In 
1924.  a  Soviet  Oovernment  trade  agency 
by  the  name  of  Amtorg  was  set  up  m 
the  United  States.  Ostensibly  this  or- 
ganization existed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses,   such    as    purchasing    American 


products  for  delivery  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  this  cover.  Russians  were  able  to 
travel,  make  contacts  with  Americans, 
gam  access  to  industrial  facilities  and 
gather  intelligence  data  from  business 
firms,  trade  Journals,  and  so  forth. 

Most  Important,  however.  Soviet 
espionage  for  the  first  time  had  a  legal 
base  in  the  United  States— legal  in  that 
the  Soviets  now  had  a  legal  cover — 
Amtorg  was  officially  recognized  by  the 
American  Gk>vemment — for  their  nefar- 
ious activities.  Amtorg,  which  still  ex- 
ists, served  for  many  years  as  the  back- 
bone, so  to  speak,  for  Soviet  espionage 
in  the  United  States.  After  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Russia  in  1933,  Soviet 
spies  started  operating  from  diplomatic 
establishments,  supplementing  the  work 
of  Amtorg  undercover  agents. 

The  importance  of  Amtorg  is  reflected 
by  a  comment  made  in  1926  by  O.  Besse- 
dovsky,  defected  Russian  official  in  Paris, 
to  the  effect  that  Gen.  I.  Berzln,  a  key 
leader  in  Moscow's  espionage  apparatus, 
had  stated  that  the  Russians  were  op- 
erating two  illegal  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  that  Amtorg's  offices 
served  as  a  means  of  contact  with  them. 

The  activities  of  Oaik  Badalovich 
Ovakimian,  one  of  Moscow's  master 
spies,  reflect  the  extent  of  Amtorg's  in- 
volvement in  Soviet  espionage.  Ovak- 
imian was  associated  with  Amtorg.  His 
chief  activity,  however,  until  his  arrest 
by  the  FBI  in  1941,  was  the  operation  of 
an  extensive  group  of  espionage  agents. 
These  spies  gathered  industrial  infor- 
mation of  all  types,  as  well  as  military, 
economic,  and  political  data. 

Amtorg  also  helped  recruit  Soviet 
espionage  agents.  Take  the  case  of 
Simon  A.  Rosenberg.  Bom  in  Poland. 
Rosenberg  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1925.  He  accepted  employment  with 
Amtorg  in  1930  and  the  next  year  went 
to  Soviet  Russia  as  an  engineer.  These 
were  the  days  when  Russia  was  trying 
desperately  to  Increase  industrial  pro- 
duction. While  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rosenberg  was  contacted  by  the  secret 
police  who  threatened  to  kill  his  sister. 
who  was  living  in  Russia,  unless  he 
agreed  to  become  a  Russian  agent  on 
his  return  to  America.  Rosenberg 
agreed  and  for  the  next  6  years  he  served 
as  a  spy  collecting  information  for  the 
Soviets.  The  master  spy  of  his  opera- 
tion was  none  other  than  Ovakimian. 

The  story  of  Amtorg  and  Ovakimian 
has  tragic  overtones  for  America — lead- 
ing, for  example,  to  some  of  the  Russians' 
most  active  espionage  rings.  Ovakimian 
was  in  contact  with  Jacob  Golos.  another 
Russian  master  spy.  Oolos  operated 
World  Tourists.  Inc..  like  Amtorg.  a  com- 
mercial  front  for  the  Russians.  World 
Tourists,  like  the  U.S.  Service  and  Ship- 
ping, Inc.,  another  firm  headed  by  Cktlos, 
was  ostensibly  a  legitimate  busmess — 
namely,  a  travel  agency.  Actually  it 
served  as  a  legal  cover  for  Russian  es- 
pionage. Among  its  notorious  activities, 
for  example,  was  the  recruitment  in  late 
1930's  of  Americans  for  military  service 
in  Spain  for  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade. Associated  with  Qolos  was  Eliza- 
beth Bentley.  self-admitted  courier  for 
an  entire  ring  of  Communist  agents  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  such  as  Nathan  Greg- 
ory Silvermaster. 


The  Influence  of  Amtorg  can  be  direct-  , 
ly  traced  in  the  theft  of  our  atomic  bomb 
secrets,  culminating  in  the  Harry  Gold- 
Klaus  Fuchs-Julius  Rosenberg  cases. 
Ovakimian.  while  employed  at  Amtorg. 
recruited  Thomas  Lessing  Black  who  in 
turn  brought  Harry  Gold  into  contact 
with  the  Russians.  Durmg  World  War 
n  Gold  was  to  serve  as  the  intermediary 
between  Fuchs,  German-born  atomic 
scientist,  and  the  Russians.  Most  reveal- 
ing is  the  fact  that  Semen  M.  Semenov, 
one  of  Gold's  Russian  superiors,  had  him- 
self been  an  employee  of  Amtorg.  This 
trade  organization  indeed  sowed  seeds  of 
treason  which  brought  bitter  fruits 
against  the  United  States. 

Examples  of  how  the  Russians  have  ex- 
ploited trade  relations  for  espionage  are 
many.  I  want  to  mention,  however.  Just 
one  more — the  name  of  Andrei  V.  Schev- 
chenko.  a  Russian  aviation  expert  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1942  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  Government  Pur- 
chasing Commission.  This  commission, 
established  during  World  War  II,  osten- 
sibly was  a  Soviet  agency  designed  to 
promote  Russian  purchases  for  the  war 
effort.  However,  like  Amtorg.  it  was  a 
cover  for  Russian  espionage. 

Schevchenko  was  assigned  as  a  contact 
between  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion and  Bell  Aircraft  Corp..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
At  this  time  Bell  Aircraft  was  carrying 
out  top-secret  experiments  in  Jet  propul- 
sion for  air  travel. 

In  pursuing  his  legitimate  duties, 
Schevchenko  was  also  alert  for  any  possi- 
bilities of  gathering  information  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled.  He  frequently  used 
the  company  library  and  gradually  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  librarian. 
Step  by  step  he  indoctrinated  her  In  the 
glories  of  Russia — and.  then  came  the 
request  for  classified  Information.  The 
librarian  and  her  husband,  fortunately, 
contacted  the  FBI — and  that  efficient  in- 
vestigative agency  carefully  supervised 
contacts  between  Schevchenko  and  the 
librarian.  The  Russian  was  even  pay- 
ing for  information  he  could  have 
secured  free  of  charge. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians— though  they  were  guests  of  this 
country  and  receiving  vital  lend-lease 
help— did  not  hesitate  to  steal  informa- 
tion from  our  factories.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  so  often  happened,  their  cover 
was  a  Soviet  trade  mission. 

In  Mikoyan's  plea  for  Increased  trade 
lurks  the  hidden  danger  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage. This  danger  is  not  something 
theoretical,  but  a  concrete  fact,  substan- 
tiated by  40  years  of  Soviet  exploitation 
of  trade  relations  for  illegal  espionage 
purposes.  So-called  Soviet  trade  experts 
arrive  in  the  United  States.  Among 
them,  you  can  be  sure,  will  be  trained 
espionace  agents,  instructed  to  carry  out 
prearranged  contocts.  They  will  en- 
deavor to  develop  new  subagents.  new 
sources  of  information,  new  techniques 
of  communication.  Experience,  more- 
over, has  taught  that  trade  fronts,  such 
as  Amtorg.  provide  the  Russians  with 
mall  drops,  a  channel  for  financing  and 
opportunities  of  infiltrating  legitimate 
American  firms. 

Victor  A.  Kravchenko,  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Soviet  Piurchasing  Commis* 
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sion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  later  de- 
fected from  communism.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1947,  identified 
Mlkoyan,  then  Russian  Foreign  Trade 
Minister,  as  engaging  in  economic  espio- 
nage against  the  United  States.  He  told 
how  Mikoyan  sent  a  secret  order,  by  So- 
viet diplomats,  to  Russian  officials  In  this 
country  on  this  subject.  Kravchenko 
adds: 

This  document  was  delivered  to  special 
■ecret  agents  in  Washington  and.  it  goes  with- 
out  saying,  was  delivered  thanks  to  diplo- 
matic immunity. 

Kravchenko  continues: 

In  the  same  way,  lecret  party  orders  were 
delivered  to  Washington  from  the  central 
committee  of  the  party. 

Hence,  when  calls  are  heard  from 
Americans  for  expanding  our  trade  with 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries, 
we  must  face  up  frankly  to  the  security 
problems  which  automatically  will  arise. 
Not  to  do  80  is  to  live  in  a  fairyland  of 
dreams  and  fable. 


Pesack,  5719 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MKW   TOUC 

Thursday.  AprU  23. 1959 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATfVES 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is 
this  night  different  from  all  other 
nights?  Why  is  this  time  of  Pesach,  or 
Passover,  different  from  all  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year? 

We  of  the  Jewish  religion,  inheritors 
of  the  rich  and  glorious  tradition  of 
Judaism,  know  well  the  story  of  the 
exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  our 
children  learn  of  the  sufferings,  the 
courage,  and  the  deliverance,  of  their 
ancestors  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  It 
is  as  important  today  as  it  ever  was, 
and  It  will  be  important  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  that  we  pass  on  to  our  chil- 
dren, unimpaired,  the  virtues  inculcated 
by  that  story — the  fortitude,  the  stub- 
bom  determination  to  resist  oppression, 
the  resolve  to  live  by  the  spirt ual  truths 
and  moral  laws  that  are  our  precious  in- 
heritance, the  humility  to  submit  to  the 
divine  will  In  any  misfortune,  and  the 
hope  and  energy  to  rise  bravely  to  new 
life  and  new  circumstances. 

As  we  commemorate  in  our  Seder,  not 
only  the  sufferings  and  the  deliverance 
of  our  Hebrew  ancestors,  but  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  Egyptian  people  be- 
fore the  Pharaoh  would  release  the  He- 
brews from  bondage,  let  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  oppressed  and  enslaved  peo- 
ples, the  world  over,  in  this  day  of  peril 
and  tsTanny.  A  darkness  of  the  spirit, 
black  as  the  Egyptian  night,  lies  over 
the  Communist-dominated  lands  today. 
In  other  lands,  differences  of  race  or  of 
religion  give  rise  to  mob  violence  or  re- 
pression xmder  the  forms  of  law. 

Let  us  keep  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit,  for  our  own  guidance  and  the 
guidance  of  the  world,  as  a  pillar  of  fire 


by  night  and  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
the  ideals  of  freedom,  of  Justice,  of 
equality,  of  goodwill  toward  all  men. 

Thus  we  may  be  able,  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  to  fulfill  our  high  destiny,  and 
lead  all  mankind,  freed  from  violence 
and  from  wrong,  and  united  in  an  eter- 
nal confidence  of  brotherhood,  to  cele- 
brate the  universal  Passover  in  the  name 
of  our  God  of  freedom. 


Address  by  RepretentatiTe  Emannel 
CeUer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23. 1959 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Cellcr,  suiely  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  nor  to  the  people  of  America.  He 
enjoys  a  national  reputation  because  of 
his  wise  leadership,  his  ability  as  a  par- 
liamentarian, and  most  of  all  because  of 
his  sagacious  views  and  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  national  interest. 

To  us,  his  colleagues  from  New  York, 
he  is  the  beloved  dean  of  our  delegation 
in  Congress  to  whom  we  all  look  for 
guidance  and  counsel.  His  service  in 
Congress — and  that  means  service  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people — 
extends  over  a  period  of  37  years.  This 
is  exceeded  only  by  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson. 

Mannie  Celler.  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  myriads  of  people,  is  a  warm- 
hearted person  and  a  great  humanita- 
rian. Even  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  he  is  not  the  stem 
Individual  that  many  would  expect  of  a 
person  in  that  position,  but  friendly  and 
cooperative  in  every  way. 

Recently.  Congressman  Celler  was  the 
recipient  of  a  Gold  Medal  Award  pre- 
sented to  him  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor 
by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  This  took 
place  last  Saturday  evening.  April  18,  at 
the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel  in  New  York. 
On  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  address 
which,  I  am  sure,  all  of  our  colleagues 
would  enjoy  reading  because  of  the  views 
expressed  and  the  philosophy  of  life  of 
this  present-day  sage.  I  deem  it  a  privi- 
lege to  have  his  address  inserted  into  the 
Record  so  that  the  American  people  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  it  and  en- 
joy it  for  Its  wisdom  and  ripe  thoughts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  Congressman  Celler 's 
address : 

Statement  bt  Rbprssxntativk  Emanuel  Cel- 

LEB     BErOKK     THK     JkWISH     WaE     VrTERANS. 

April  18.  1959,  STATLER-Hn.TON  Hotel 
How  can  I  thank  you?    Yet.  in  a  measure, 
this  award,  which  I  both  proudly  and  hum- 
bly acknowledge,  belongs  to  all  the  gallant 
and  fighting  men  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 


For  that  which  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
have  accomplUhed  in  th«  yean  of  Its  exlst> 
ence  and  which  I.  In  response  to  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War  Vetenins.  have  In  xny 
own  amaU  way  done,  derive  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  source  is  the  Bible.  The 
Jewish  War  Veterans  have  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties;  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty  Itself:  for  equality  of  op- 
portunities for  all  peoples;  for  cMl  rights; 
for  Uberal  Immigration  policies.  The  Jewish 
War  Veterans  have  done  this,  not  only  by 
way  of  pamphleu  and  resolutions,  but  In  the 
very  frontllnes  of  war — In  the  trenches,  in 
the  air,  and  on  the  seas.  And  In  so  doing, 
they  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  living  words 
of  the  Testament. 

I  am  not  a  student  of  the  Bible;  only  a 
reader.  And  yet  as  I  read  I  And  with  con- 
siderable excitement  -always— that  thOM 
questions  that  agitate  us  In  this  age — In  this 
very  day — have  been  explored  In  the  Book. 
AH  around  me.  particularly  In  the  work  I  do 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  find  the  influence 
of  Jewish  law— not  recognized  as  such,  but 
unquestionably  so — bears  with  great  Impact 
upon  the  way  of  the  free  world. 

Lest  Z  become  too  abstract,  let  me  Illus- 
trate. Take  the  question  of  dvU  liberties 
and  civil  rlghu,  with  which  we  art  wreatllng 
today.  It  Is  a  commonplace  to  trace  the  bc- 
glnnlnga  of  the  battle  for  Indlvldua.l  rights— 
that  Is,  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
state— to  the  BUI  of  Rlghu.  then  through 
many  centuries  to  Anglo-Saxon  law.  woven 
into  the  first  10  amendments  to  our  Consti- 
tution. Yet  this  concept  appears  again  and 
again  In  the  Bible.  It  U  not  amazing  that 
the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
should  be  grounded  In  Western  civilisation, 
but  It  is  truly  amazing  that  In  the  culture  of 
Biblical  days,  such  concept  should  have  been 
formulated  and  carried  forward  throughout 
the  centuries.     For  example,  listen; 

L«vlUcus.  chapter  25.  verse  10:  "And  ye 
shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
Inhabitants  thereof:  It  shall  be  a  Jubilee 
unto  you;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man 
unto  his  poesesslon.  and  ye  shaU  return 
every  man  unto  his  family." 

Hearken  also  to  Leviticus,  chapter  19,  verse 
18:  "Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

Interesting  U  the  fact  that  this  voice  of 
Leviticus  is  engraved  on  our  Liberty  Bell  in 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

How  well  the  members  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  must  understand  thU  holy  injunc- 
tion. Thus,  began  a  line  reaching  Into  the 
present,  a  line  which  marks  today  the  strug- 
ble  between  democracy  and  totaUtarlanlsm. 
I  want  to  quote  one  more  passage  which 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  freedom,  equality 
of  opportunity,  the  American  traditions  of 
asylum  and  charity.  These  traditions  have 
roou  and  the  roots  reach  far  down.  We  find 
them  In  Deuteronomy,  chapter  24.  verses  17 
through  22: 

"Thou  Shalt  not  pervert  the  Judgment  of 
the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless:  nor  take 
a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge.  But  thou  slialt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  In 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  Ood  redeemed  thee 
thence;  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing.  When  thou  cuttest  down  thine  har- 
vest In  thy  field,  and  hnst  forgot  a  sheaf  In 
the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it; 
It  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  father- 
less, and  for  the  widow;  that  the  Lord  thy 
GkKl  may  bless  thee  In  all  the  work  of  thine 
hands.  When  thou  beateet  thine  olive  tree. 
thou  Shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again;  it 
shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless, 
and  for  the  widow.  When  thou  gatherest 
the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not 
glean  It  afterward;  It  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 
for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  And 
thou  Shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man In  the  land  of  Egypt;  therefore  I  com- 
mand thee  to  do  this  thing." 
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The  Jewish  War  Vetwans  forget  neither 
the  dead  nor  the  living.  When  my  bUl  to 
incorporate  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Na- 
tional Memorial  became  Public  Law  903  of 
the  85th  Congress.  It  was  for  me  a  proud  mo- 
ment. It  was  not  an  earth-shaking  piece  of 
legislation;  It  could  not.  of  coiu-se.  have  the 
national  Impact  as  did  the  passage  of  the 
CeUer  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967.  but  It  was  a 
little  bill,  big  in  meaning,  but  a  Utile  blU, 
nonetheless,  which  I  had  nursed  through  to 
enactment.  There  was  no  widespread  Inter- 
est but  you  and  I  know  It  honored  the  dead 
and  how  It  inspired  the  living  to  dedicate 
themselves  anew  to  the  freedoms  for  which 
these  brave  souls  had  died. 

You  will  forgive.  I  know,  the  reminiscing 
of  a  man  of  threescore  and  ten  who,  during 
bis  37  ye*"  I"  Congress,  bears  the  scars  of 
many  a  lost  battle  and  the  healing  memory  of 
the  few  that  were  won.    When  I  first  came  to 
Congress.  prohlblUon  was  the  burning  na- 
tional  issue.     How   young,   how  naive,   how 
uncomplicated  that  era  seems  now,  despite 
our  having  fought  only  6  years  ago  a  World 
War.     And  the   6  years  that  followed  were 
years  of  abandon,  too  many  running  riot  to 
catch  up  with  the  easy  money,  the  real  es- 
tate booRU  In  the  swamps.    Blx  years  they 
were  of  flagpole  sitters,   marathon  dances, 
the  flapper,  and   the  Charleston.     But  the 
testa  of  our  maturity,  unforeseen  by  most, 
were   marching    forward— the   crushing   de- 
pression, the  rise  of  Hitler.  World  War  II. 
the  Korean  war,  and  now  the  cold  war  with 
Its  day  to  day  crises.     We  have  known  few 
momenu  of  ease  since  1929.     But  what  we 
lost  In  ease  we  gained  In  conscience.     And 
this  is  the  central  point.    And  through  or- 
ganlratlons  like  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  we 
gave  voice  to  that  conscience  both  collec- 
tively and  Individually.     The  spur  of  con- 
tclence  Is  not  easy  to  live  with,  but  having 
once  come  alive,  we  cannot  put  It  to  rest. 
For  all  Is  not  weU  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  the  severest  tests  are  yet  to  come, 
tests  of  patience,   understanding,  and  even 
sacrifice.     I  Ulk  this  openly  to  you  because 
I  know  from  our  years  of  association  together, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  will  meet  these  tests 
with  the  same  courage  they  have  met  them 
before.    The  roots  of  this  courage,  as  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago.  lie  deeply  embedded  In 
racial  memory  and  whether  consciously  or 
Bubconscloxisly — I  do  not  know  which — the 
poetry,  the  strength,  and  the  depth  of  the 
Great  Book  are  with  you. 

I  have  had  a  life  full  of  content.  It  has 
been  an  existence  of  much  happiness,  not 
however,  unmixed  with  some  sorrow  and 
suffering.  But  when  Uouble  came  I  drew 
upon  the  Oreat  Book  once  more  and  repeated 
the  words  of  Job.  "Thou  shalt  forget  thy 
misery  and  remember  it  as  waters  that  pass 
away." 

Long  ago.  an  Eastern  monarch  plagiied 
with  misfortune  and  harassments  called  his 
wise  men  together.  He  asked  them  to  Invent 
a  motto  containing  a  few  magic  words  that 
could  help  him  In  his  time  of  trial.  He 
wanted  a  motto  small  enough  to  be  engraved 
on  a  ring.  He  wanted  It  to  be  endlessly 
enduring.  The  wise  men  thought  and 
thought,  and  flnally  came  to  him  with  the 
magic  words,  "This  too  shall  pass."  The 
motto  has  survived  centvu-y  after  century. 
Z  have  sought  refuge  on  occasion  in  these 
words  of  rare  wisdom,  "This  too  shall  pass." 
and  they  have  proven  precious  to  me  and  to 
countless  others. 

I  do  not  wish  to  become  maudlin  or 
cheaply  sentimental  but  with  the  years  have 
come  considerable  wisdom  and  sound  sense. 
I  have  learned  the  value  of  persistence. 
Consider  the  postage  stamp.  It  secures  suc- 
cess through  Its  ability  to  stick  to  one  thing 
till  It  gets  there.  I  have  shurmed  the  ways 
of  the  cynic — the  one  who  knows  the  cost  of 
everything,  but  the  value  of  nothing. 


I  remember  what  Disraeli  once  said  to  a 
Jewish  lad,  "You  and  I  belong  to  a  race  that 
can  do  anything  but  fall." 

I  have  learned  from  sad  experience  that 
anger  rarely  pays  since  It  warps  the  Judg- 
ment and  that  one  must  ever  be  armed  with 
the  breastplate  of  a  good  temper  and  that 
life  Is  short  but  there  must  ever  be  time  for 
coiu-tesy. 

I  grow  a  bit  weary  too,  of  those  stiff- 
necked  ones  who  prate  of  their  superior  or 
nobler  blood.  I  say  to  them.  "Take  your 
superior  blood  to  the  marketplace  and  see 
What  It  wUl  buy  you."  Years  ago.  I  read 
Mark  Twain,  that  truly  Indigenous  author. 
He  says  In  "Puddlnhead  Wilson":  "Training 
Is  everything:  the  peach  was  once  a  bitter 
almond:  cauliflower  Is  nothing  but  cabbage 
with  a  college  education."  How  true  Is  the 
Imporunce  of  training.  There  is  little  of 
Importance  without  It. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  Talmud  on  grati- 
tude— "Into  the  well  which  supplies  thee 
with  water  cast  no  stones." 

Life.  too.  la  not  merely  having  and  getting. 
it  is  rather  being  and  becoming.  And  good 
character  is  what  you  are  when  no  one  Is 
looking. 

And  life  would  be  barren  and  dreary  with- 
out good,  genuine  friends.  I  do  not  mean 
synthetic  friends,  so-called  friends  that  are 
like  sundials,  useless  after  the  sun  seU.  I 
have  been  blessed  with  many  real  friends. 
They  are  all  about  me  tonight. 

Porgive  my  moralizing.  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  like  David  and  Solomon,  who  were  in 
their  youth  rather  wild  and  unbridled  but 
who.  in  old  age,  were  given  to  much  phi- 
losophizing.   I  remember  the  doggerel : 

"King   Solomon    and   King   David   led   very 

merry  lives 
With  their  very  merry  concubines  and  very 

many  wives; 
Till  old  age  came  upon  them  with  Its  very 

many  qualms. 
Then    Solomon    wrote    the    proverbs    and 

David  wrote  the  psalms." 

Finally,  my  greatest  Joy  has  been  my  wife 
and  family — my  wife,  Stella,  daughters  Jane 
and  Judith,  my  son-in-law,  Sydney,  and  my 
grandchildren.  Sue  and  Jill.  AU  have 
brought  me  a  harvest  of  happiness. 

Stella  has  been  over  the  years  my  earnest 
love  and  Inspiration — Inseparable  from  me 
as  the  tree  from  lU  rooU  or  tongue  from 
mouth  or  ship  from  rudder.  She  has  brought 
t>alm  to  wounds,  smoothed  off  the  rough 
edges  of  adversity,  darned  up  the  raveled 
sleeve  of  care,  and  brought  Into  our  home 
loving  kindness.  She  has  been  my  shield. 
my  sword.  "Her  price  Is  far  above  rubles — 
strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing." 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  say  more  here 
and  now;  it  Is  rather  for  all  of  us— you  and 
me — to  continue  to  do  battle  against  the 
forces  of  evU;  against  oppression  In  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man  in  whatever  way  each 
of  us  best  can  do. 

Thank  you.    God  bless  you.    God  keep  you. 


A  Salate  to  the  New  Federation  in  the  Sun 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brazen  sun  beat  down  through  the 
sweltering  humidity  of  Port-of -Spain. 
It  was  an  historic  day,  AprU  22,  1958. 
The  multiracial  people  of  Trinidad — 
Africans,  East  Indians,  whites,  Chinese, 


and  every  possible  combination — were 
packed  tight  around  the  Red  House, 
seat  of  the  Government.  Finally  the 
moment  all  had  been  waiting  for  ar- 
rived. Princess  Margaret,  cool  and 
dainty,  unruffled  by  the  heat,  entered 
the  hall,  greeted  the  officials,  then  read 
in  her  small,  girlish  voice,  "I  now  declare 
the  Federal  Legislature  of  the  West  In- 
dies to  be  inaugurated."  With  these 
eventful  words,  an  important  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—the Federation  of  the  West 
Indies  was  created. 

This  new  nation  is  a  crescent-shaped 
constellation  of  islands  stretching  over 

the  Caribbean  Sea  from  Jamaica  In  the 
northwest  to  Trinidad  in  the  southeast. 
Though  divided  by  Caribbean  waters, 
these  antlUes  share  a  common  beauty — 
a  kaleidoscopic  purple  and  green  and 
blue  brilliance  of  sea  around  them, 
moimtains  climbing  steeply  from  the 
water,  and  lush  green  valleys  lying 
between  stony  peaks. 

The  total  land  area  of  these  Islands  is 
only  some  8,000  square  miles,  about  the 
size  of  New  Jersey,  but  they  are  scattered 
over  550.000  miles  of  water.  The  people 
of  the  West  Indies  are  mostly  descend- 
ants of  slaves  brought  over  from  Africa 
hundreds  of  years  ago  to  work  on  sugar 
plantations.  After  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  contract  workers  were  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  today  the  East 
Indians  compose  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population,  together  with  a  number 
of  Chinese  merchants,  some  British 
plantation-owning  families,  and  some 
descendents  of  early  French  planters. 

The  West  Indies  are  as  poor  as  they 
are  beautiful,  with  too  many  people,  too 
few  jobs,  and  a  very  high  birth  rate. 
The  Islanders,  outside  of  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica,  subsist  chiefly  from  farming, 
particularly  sugar  and  fruit.  Some  em- 
ployment is  provided  in  the  oilfields  and 
at  the  asphalt  lake  in  Trinidad  and  in 
the  bauxite  mines  in  Jamaica.  But  pov- 
erty grinds  the  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion, manifesting  itself  in  wretched 
living  conditions,  malnutrition,  and 
tuberculosis. 

It  was  these  conditions  that  engen- 
dered the  movement  for  federation.  The 
individual  Islands  by  themselves  were  too 
small  and  weak  to  maintain  viable  econ- 
omies. The  old  form  of  government, 
with  each  island  or  small  group  of 
islands  forming  a  separate  colony  ruled 
directly  from  Great  Britain,  was  a  bar- 
rier to  economic  progress. 

Farsighted  thinkers  proposed  to  unite 
all  of  these  colonies  into  one  federation, 
with  the  unified  group  of  islands  to  enjoy 
creater  powers  of  self-government. 
After  10  years  of  patient  study,  negotia- 
tion, conference,  debate,  and  action,  a 
federal  constitution  was  adopted. 

Under  it,  the  federation  is  headed  by 
a  governor-general  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown,  who  is  vested  with  ex- 
clusive powers  over  defense  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  governor-general  can  veto 
the  acts  of  the  Federal  ParUament,  al- 
though he  is  normally  expected  to  act  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Cabinet.  Each  colony  is  represented  by 
two  members  of  the  Senate,  which  has 
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the  power  to  delay  the  passage  of  laws 
for  as  much  as  a  year  but  not  to  defeat 
legislation.  The  power  to  legislate  for 
the  federation  resides  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  which  is  popularly  elect- 
ed. Its  jurisdiction  on  most  matters  of 
policy  is  shared  with  the  legislatures  of 
the  individual  states. 

Since  the  governor-general  has  the 
power  to  veto  acts  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  new  constitution  does  not  grant 
full  self-government  to  the  West  Indies. 
Rather,  it  establishes  a  more  moderate 
form  of  colonial  government  under  which 
the  islands  can  progress  toward  auton- 
omy. If  political  developments  are 
satisfactory,  in  5  years  the  West  Indies 
Will  become  completely  self-governing 
and  gain  dominion  status  within  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

Prom  its  very  beginning,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  trade  relations 
with  the  West  Indies.  In  recent  times, 
many  Americans  have  visited  these 
islands,  both  as  tourists  and  as  traders. 
Since  the  early  stages  of  World  War  II, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  important 
defense  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  which  reflect  the  interdependent 
nature  of  security  among  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States,  which  also 
emerged  from  a  federation  of  separate 
British  colonies,  congratulates  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  West  Indies  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  federal  union  and  its 
initial  step  toward  self-government  and 
dominion  status  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  confront- 
ing the  new  federation  are  strongly  chal- 
lenging. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to 
being  a  good  neighbor  to  the  Federation 
of  the  West  Indies. 


Boleslaw  F.  Karpinski  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF   CONNrCTICUT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
nights  ago  in  the  city  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  several  hundred  friends  and  ad- 
mirers from  all  parts  of  my  State  gath- 
ered at  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring 
Boleslaw  P.  Karpinski — a  man  whose 
story  is  one  of  real  Americanism. 

"Professor"  Karpinski,  as  he  is  saluted 
with  affectionate  respect  in  Connecticut, 
was  bom  in  Poland  In  1881.  He  came 
to  America  as  a  youth  and  has  lived  in 
New  Britain  for  the  past  60  years. 

Imbued  with  a  deep  love  for  his 
adopted  country.  "Professor"  Karpin- 
ski spent  most  of  his  free  time,  after  long 
days  as  a  factory  worker,  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  for  him  when,  in  1911,  he 
was  granted  American  citizenship. 

Once  he  became  a  citizen  himself,  this 
great  American  began  devoting  himself 
to  the  cause  of  helping  other  immigrants 


secure  their  citizenship.  For  the  past  48 
years,  he  has  been  conducting  Ameri- 
canization classes  in  New  Britain  and  In 
that  time  he  has  helped  prepare  more 
than  5,000  men  and  women  for  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  Since  1930,  his  citizenship 
classes  have  been  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pulaski  Democratic  Club. 

Of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
trained  for  citizenship  by  "Professor" 
Karpinski,  many  have  gone  on  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  In  the  business 
world,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  In 
the  profession.  All  who  studied  citizen- 
ship under  his  guidance  are  the  better 
for  having  known  him. 

It  was  only  appropriate  at  this  testi- 
monial dinner  that  "Professor"  Karpin- 
ski should  receive  a  gift  from  his  former 
students  and  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  an  organiza- 
tion which  he  has  served  devotedly  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  any  of  us  hears 
doubts  expressed  about  the  future  of  this 
great  country,  let  him  remember  that  we 
have  men  like  "Professor"  Karpinski — 
a  man  whose  whole  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  our  country. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  to 
add  my  salute  to  "Professor"  Karpinski 
for  his  accomplishments.  He  truly  rep- 
resents the  stuff  of  which  the  best  of 
America  Is  made. 

We.  in  Connecticut,  are  proud  to  have 
"Professor"  Karpinski  as  one  of  us.  His 
life  has  been  an  example  of  what  love  of 
country  can  really  mean. 


REA  ia  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NEW    TCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  1-week  trip 
to  Puerto  Rico  with  my  colleague,  H. 
Carl  Andersen,  of  Minnesota,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  As  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
Agriculture,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  operation  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  and  the  efficacy  of  its 
administration.  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico  is  making  tremen- 
dous strides,  is  being  completely  admin- 
istered, and  is  opening  up  a  new  world 
to  the  hill  people  and  farm  residents. 
While  the  electrification  work  has 
reached  50,000  rural  homes  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources 
Authority  expects  to  accomplish  the  elec- 
trification of  approximately  100.000 
farms  and  mountain  homes  within  the 
next  4  years. 

Having  visited  the  island  5  years  ago, 
I  can  compare  the  present-day  condi- 
tions and  construction  with  those  of  5 
years  ago.  My  colleague  and  I  visited 
the  hills  of  Narranhito  and  mountains  of 
Barranquitos,  the  farms  of  Corozal  and 


agricultural  stations  of  Lojas.  We  have 
examined  generating  plants  of  Guayanil- 
la  and  many  transmission  lines  through- 
out the  islands.  We  have  observed  the 
startling  effects  of  electrification,  not 
only  on  the  physical  aspects  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  also  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  and  the  appearances  of  the 
children. 

Puerto  Rico  is  undergoing  a  peaceful 
revolution,  an  economic  and  social  revo- 
lution. Just  as  Christopher  Columbus 
opened  up  a  new  world  when  he  discov- 
ered Puerto  Rico  in  1493  so  has  the 
Puerto  Rico  water  resources  authority, 
assisted  and  aided  by  our  loans  from  our 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
opened  up  a  new  world  for  the  people 
and  children  in  the  hills  and  on  the 
farms.  No  longer  does  nightfall  bring 
darkness  and  boredom  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  farms  and  denizens  of  the  hills. 
Rural  electriflcation  has  brought  light, 
activity,  and  opportunity  for  study. 
With  electricity  has  come  the  use  of 
various  electrical  appliances  and  expand- 
ing interests  and  activities.  Television 
antennas  sprout  from  mountain  shacks 
and  farm  homes,  and  radios  and  musical 
boxes  interrupt  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Freezers  and  refrigerators  abound  in 
homes  and  stores,  thereby,  preserving 
meats  and  food  supplies  which  formerly 
spoiled  and  i>erished  because  of  lack  of 
refrigeration  facilities.  Clean-faced  and 
sunburned  schoolchildren.  Immacu- 
lately dressed  despite  sultry  weather, 
display  an  alertness  not  formerly  seen. 

Several  residents  of  New  York,  who 
formerly  lived  in  my  district,  have  re- 
turned to  the  ipountalns  and  resorts  be- 
cause electrification  has  brought  a  less 
burdensome  way  of  life.  Comforts  and 
services  which  we  take  for  granted  on  the 
mainland  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  to 
the  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  hills  and  on  the 
farms.  The  light  which  illuminates  the 
home  Is  also  electrifying  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  who  do  their  chores  willingly. 
When  day  Is  done,  the  farmer,  the 
worker,  and  the  schoolchlld.  with  elec- 
tricity in  their  homes,  have  an  evening 
to  look  forward  to.  We  observed  pur- 
veyors of  electric  light  bulbs  and  equip- 
ment demonstrating  In  the  evenings  the 
workings  of  simple  electrical  gadgets  to 
an  open-mouthed  and  Interested  gather- 
ing of  weather-beaten  men  and  inquisi- 
tive-looking youths.  Even  Jukeboxes, 
with  their  raucous  songs,  put  springs  into 
the  legs  of  a  tired  people  after  they  have 
worked  hard  all  day.  Cares  have  disap- 
peared with  the  banishment  of  darkness. 
These  essential  services  are  new  to  these 
people  on  the  farms  and  in  the  hills.  In 
the  cities,  and  we  drove  through  many, 
sprout  many  appliance  stores,  which  sell 
these  instruments  and  gadgets. 

We  also  observed  an  expansion  and 
improvement  in  the  cattle  industry, 
especially  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Herds  of  cattle,  mostly 
Holsteins,  lazily  and  leisurely  scatter 
about  the  farmlands.  The  sugar  produc- 
tion is  still  the  most  lmF>ortant  Industry 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  inspected  various 
sugar  plantations  where  young  men  and 
old  in  th^  blazing  sun  cut  down  with 
their  machetes  the  sugar  stalks  to  ex- 
tract the  Juicy  and  succulent  sugar. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Akdsrbbn.  and  I 
participated  in  a  seminar  on  rural  elec- 
trification. Representatives  from  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  Brazil,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  United'  States  delivered  talks  on 
various  phases  of  rural  electriflcation. 
This  seminar  provided  not  only  a  valu- 
able Interchange  of  Ideas  and  Informa- 
tion, but  provided  an  opportunity  for 
promotion  of  better  pan-American  feel- 
ing. Each  country  was  ably  represented 
and  made  a  fine  contribution.  This  sem- 
inar took  place  at  La  Parpuera  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  Is 
an  enchanting  island.  40  by  lOD  miles. 

Among  those  present  and  delivering 
prepared  talks  were  Mr.  David  A.  Hamil, 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electriflca- 
tion Administration,  who  demonstrated 
that  he  is  an  informed  and  able  admin- 
istrator, dedicated   to  his  work:    Sol  L. 

Descartes,  executive  director  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Authority, 
who  showed  vision,  grasp,  and  rdmln- 
Istrative  ability;  Clyde  T.  EHls.  general 
manager.  National  R-iral  Electric  Co- 
operative Association:  Brig.  G  n  Herbert 
Davis  Vcgel,  Chairman  of  the  B)ard_of 
Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
Rafael  R.  Ramirez,  head  of  t'le  power 
division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Re- 
sources Authority:  Victor  M.  Cataldo. 
h?ad  of  the  power  utilization  division  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Rercurces  Au- 
t.iority;  Jorge  Manuel  Dengo.  general 
manager  of  the  Institute  of  Electricity 
of  Costa  Rica:  Ricardo  Arosemena.  from 
Panama,  chief  engineer  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Service  of  Eco- 
nomic Development:  Luiz  Claudio  de 
Almaida  Magalh&es  of  Brazil:  Milton  A. 
Chase,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Electric 
Engineering  Division  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration;  Herman 
D.  Plavnick,  Assistant  to  A'slstant  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Conservation,  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Dr.  Jose  Mariano  Rlos.  soclclo- 
gist  and  William  H.  Eastman.  Director. 
Southeast  Area,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  April  16.  Congressman  Andersen 
and  I  traveled  to  Ponce  and  Guayanilla 
to  participate  In  the  Inauguration  of  the 
second  unit  In  the  South  Coast  Steam 
Electric  Station.  We  represented  the 
Congress  and  spoke  to  the  large  gather- 
ing attending  the  opening  of  this  unit, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  50,000  kilowatts. 
Already  in  the  outlying  areas  can  be 
seen  the  spires  of  Industrial  plants  ready 
to  use  this  power. 

Because  of  prior  commitments.  Gov- 
ernor Muf^oz-Marin  could  not  attend  and 
was  represented  ably  by  Robert  Sanchez 
Vehlla,  .secretary  of  public  works;  Mr. 
Sol.  L.  Descartes,  executive  director  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority; and  Mr.  David  Hamil.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. The  chairman  for  this 
function  wao  Harold  Toro.  head  of  the 
Water  Service  Division,  a  man  with  a 
capacity  of  attending  to  many  details. 

Shortly  after,  we  returned  by  plane 
to  San  Juan  and  visited  the  school  lunch 
warehouses.  Inasmuch  as  the  school 
lunch  appropriation  program  Is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee,  we 
examinea    nto  the  types  of  food  which 


are  being  served  to  the  240,000  school- 
children of  Puerto  Rico.  Our  contribu- 
tion of  $3  million  for  school  lunch  is 
matched  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Dried  eggs  are  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren and  to  those  in  charge.  Wheat, 
flour,  commeal.  powdered  skim  milk, 
dried  milk  and  egg  solids  tre  served  in 
abundance.  The  fact  that  these  dried 
eggs  were  being  produced  In  Minnesota, 
the  State  of  my  colleague,  H.  Carl 
Andersen,  and  were  preferred  to  prod- 
ucts from  other  States,  was  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Congressman  Andersen. 
It  was  with  regret  that  we  observed  that 
corned  beef  was  being  obtained  from 
Paraguay  and  not  from  the  United 
States. 

In  both  the  electrification  program 
and  school  lunch  program,  we  asked  for 
and  were  shown  evidence  that  the 
United  States  contribution  was  recog- 
nized and  publicized. 

D3spiie  a  busy  schedule.  Governor  Luis 
Munoz-Marin  found  time  to  spend  3 '2 
hours  with  us  at  his  summer  cottage. 
We  discussed  the  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  relations  to 
the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  Puerto 
Rico  Is  excited  today  about  its  present 
and  future  status,  we  shall  not  set  forth 
the  Governor's  thoughts  and  predilec- 
tions. We  did  observe  that  many  Puerto 
Ricans,  proud  of  their  United  States  cit- 
izenship, are  encouraged  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States  Union.  They  feel  that  the  econ- 
omy of  Puerto  Rico  Is  adequate  for  them 
to  take  their  place  with  us  as  a  sister 
State.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  status  of  Commonwealth  is  at  pres- 
ent the  only  realistic  attitude.  Others, 
and  these  seem  to  be  a  small  minority, 
clamor  for  independence.  Public  offi- 
cials feel  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held 
to  determine  the  desires  of  the  F>eople. 
Others  feel  that  a  plebiscite  raises  false 
hopes  and  is  unrealistic. 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  we  do  not  seek 
colonies,  but  wish  our  Territories  and 
possessions  to  have  conmion  Interests 
with  us.  However,  what  the  people  want 
should  be  our  standard  and  their  desires 
sliould  be  indicated  through  a  plebiscite 
and  then  through  their  representative 
bodies. 

This  trip  proved  informative,  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  We  trust  that  lights 
shall  continue  to  eliminate  the  darkness 
and  that  the  light  of  understanding  shall 
brighten  the  lives  of  Americans  all,  on 
the  mainland  and  on  the  isle  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Dr.  Adams,  of  Moses  Lake— It's  Surpris- 
ing the  Amonnt  of  Setbacks  a  Good 
American  Can  Endure  and  Still  Love 
HisCoutry      

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  here 
recite  an  interesting  life  story  01  a  great 


American.  Dr.  Lytic  S.  Adams,  of  Moses 
Lake.  Wash.,  as  he  told  it  to  me,  docu- 
mented. I  have  had  the  rare  privilege 
and  great  pleasure  of  knowing  Dr.  Adams 
for  many,  many  years,  and  can  vouch  for 
his  patriotism,  honesty,  and  integrity. 

His  life  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  kind  of  mettle  In  man  which  has 
made  America  great.  To  date,  his  con- 
tributions to  American  progress  have 
brought  him  small  recognition  and  httle 
compensation,  except  the  personal  satis- 
faction in  knowing  he  has  fought  a  good 
fight.  Regardless  of  his  many  setbacks 
at  the  hands  of  individuals,  as  well  as  by 
his  Uncle  Sam.  he  still  carries  on  at  the 
age  of  77  years  young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  Dr.  Lytle  S. 
Adams  will  receive  just  recognition  and 
compensation  for  all  his  good  works. 
Surely  he  is  rightfully  and  justly  entitled 
to  no  less,  even  at  this  late  date,  for  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  time  in  Dr.  Lytle  S. 
Adams'  77  years  when  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  ways  to  serve  others.  Though  an 
ambitious  young  man,  he  was  thinking 
of  the  service  he  could  render  when  he 
left  his  home  in  Kentucky  to  work  his 
way  through  dental  school  at  the 
St.  Louis  University. 

Trained  for  service  and  filled  with 
idealistic  ambition  he  took  his  first  bride 
to  Parsons,  Kans.,  and  opened  his  first 
dental  practice  in  1906.  On  a  visit  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1911  he  envisioned  a  thriv- 
ing metropolis  as  it  is  today,  instead  of 
the  orange  groves  and  wheat  fields  before 
him.  He  stayed  on  to  enter  real  estate. 
He  saw  on  the  rolling  Palo  Verde  Hills, 
beautiful  home  sites  as  they  now  exist, 
when  as  an  agent  he  sold  that  great 
estate. , 

It  was  the  commission  of  that  sale  that 
enabled  him  to  purchased  the  beautiful 
Pauma  Valley  Ranch  of  13,500  acres  in 
San  Diego  County ;  and  he  set  about  im- 
mediately to  clear,  subdivide,  and  de- 
velop it.  During  a  dry  season  on  the 
ranch  he  observed  how  small  cactus 
plants  sprang  up  in  areas  where  they 
were  not  native  from  seeds  contained  in 
rabbit  droppings.  A  germ  of  an  idea 
thus  conceived  was  to  keep  coming  hzxk 
to  his  inventive  mind  for  nourishment 
and  growth  for  years  to  come.  Good  for- 
tune smiled  but  brlefiy.  A  fiash  flood  in 
1915  swept  all  evidence  of  his  efforts 
away  to  sea,  and  his  investment  as  well. 
Dr.  Adams  was  undaunted.  He  had 
designed  a  plow  for  bringing  the  rich 
subsoil  to  the  surface  for  plant  use.  It 
was  a  good  plow  and  adaptable  to  many 
uses.  Dr.  Adams  went  back  to  St.  Louis, 
organized  a  company  on  limited  capital 
to  manufacture  plows  but  was  never  able 
to  produce  and  market  them  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  a  go  of  it. 

About  1922  Dr.  Long,  of  the  Long  Bell 
Lumber  Co.,  said  to  Dr.  Adams  in  St. 
Louis.  "I'm  going  out  West  to  the  State 
of  Washington  and  start  a  new  town. 
How  about  coming  along  to  help?" 

The  call  of  the  wild  was  too  much  for 
Dr.  Adams.  He  moved  his  family  bag 
and  baggage  to  the  new  lumber  town 
site  of  Longview.  Wash.,  on  the  Colimi- 
bia  River.  There  was  no  means  of  trans- 
portation except  by  boat  from  the  neigh- 
boring coast  town  of  Long  Beach. 
Dr.  Adams  thought  they  should  have  a 
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road.  He  went  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Long, 
who  supplied  dynamite,  tractors,  and 
other  equipment,  and  with  all  volunteer 
labor,  they  built  65  miles  of  road  through 
the  wilderness  from  Longview  to  the  sea, 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia 
River.  This  road  though  greatly  im- 
proved is  known  today  as  the  Ocean 
Beach  Highway. 

Watching  the  hook  and  grapple  mech- 
anism of  a  tractor  during  logging  opera- 
tions in  the  building  of  this  road, 
another  idea  was  bom.  Dr.  Adams 
brushed  it  aside  for  a  time  as  he  sought 
to  replenish  a  completely  dwindled  bank 
account.  He  took  the  examination  be- 
fore the  State  dental  board  to  practice 
oral  surgery  and  dentistry  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  opened  an  ofQce  in 
Seattle. 

That  ball  and  grapple  continued  to 
haunt  him.  He  was  sure  it  could  be  used 
to  pick  up  and  deliver  packages  from  an 
airplane  without  landing  the  plane.  For 
several  years  he  spent  all  his  spare  time 
and  spare  cash  perfecting  this  device. 
Air  Transport  magazine  records  the  first 
successful  pickup  tests  in  1928: 

Pickup  Dxvicz  Passes  Seattle  Tests  Success- 
rxTLLT — Will      Eliminate      Necessity      op 
Landing  To  Take  On  and  Dischaece  Mail 
Seattle,  Wash. — Successful  tests  of  an  air- 
mail and  general  cargo   pickup  device   for 
planes  have  been  completed  at  Qorst  Field 
here  by  Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adams,   the  Inventor, 
under    the    observation    of    William    P.    Mc- 
Cracken.  of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Com- 
merce  Division    of   Aeronautics,    and   C.   M. 
Perkins,  Seattle  postmaster. 

Trailing  a  steel  cable  catchllne  Into  the 
pickup  chute,  a  Travelalr  OX5  biplane 
piloted  by  Clayton  Scott,  of  Seattle  Flying 
Service,  snagged  a  35- pound  pouch  of  airmail 
without  lowering  the  speed  of  the  plane  or 
causing  It  to  settle.  Tests  with  heavier 
loads  will  be  conducted  later. 

With  a  little  more  than  a  handful  of 
letters  of  introductions.  Dr.  Adams  took 
the  crude-looking  device  to  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.C.  He  had  many  set- 
backs, but  if  GJod  ever  gave  the  man 
anything  more  than  a  good  supply  of 
ideas,  it  was  ample  determination  to 
carry  out  those  ideas. 

The  Newark  Star-Eagle  in  its  Friday 
edition.  December  14.  1928.  carried  a  pic- 
ture of  three  pilots,  Don  Brown,  Capt. 
John  O.  Donaldson,  and  L.  V.  Rawlings, 
with  the  plane  called  the  Postmaster. 
which  they  proposed  to  fly  in  an  en- 
durance test  at  Roosevelt  Field,  N.Y., 
refueling  in  the  air  and  using  the  Adams 
pickup  device  which  had  been  installed 
there  to  refuel  their  Travelalr  cabin 
monoplane  while  it  was  in  flight.  These 
trials  are  believed  to  be  the  very  first 
refueling  to  be  done  while  in  flight. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  New.  wife  of  the  Post- 
master General,  christened  the  Travelalr 
cabin  monoplane  the  Postmaster.  At  the 
christening  ceremony  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral New  paid  tribute  in  these  words: 

This  Is  the  last  word  In  the  land  of  Inven- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  airmail.  The  realm 
of  prophecy  Is  always  a  dangerous  one  upon 
which  to  enter.  No  man  can  foretell  the 
exact  result  of  an  experiment,  and  yet  all 
progress  Is  the  result  of  Invention  and  ex- 
periments. This  plane,  which  has  been 
adapted  through  the  genius  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Adams,  of  Seattle,  to  pick  up  fuel  and  useful 
loads  from  the  ground  while  the  plane  Is  In 


motion.  Is  an  entirely  new  note.  If  suc- 
cessftil.  as  we  all  hope  It  may  be,  and  as  It 
bids  fair  to  be.  Dr.  Adams  will  have  made 
a  most  substantial  contribution  to  the  trans- 
portation of  useful  loads  through  the  air. 
We  wish  him  aU  success. 

Interested  observers  of  these  tests  took 
Dr.  Adams  to  the  United  States  Lines. 
The  pickup  device  was  installed  on  the 
deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Leviathan  and  on  June 
7,  1929,  the  New  York  Journal  issued  a 
special  aviation  edition  inaugurating  the 
first  ship-to-shore  and  shore-to-ship 
service  by  air.  This  special  edition 
quoted  men  of  prominence  as  saying  on 
the  occasion: 

Shlp-to-shore  and  shore-to-ship  services 
by  air  offer  many  possibilities  for  expediting 
commerce  and  travel.  The  Inauguration  of 
this  service  In  conjunction  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Leviathan  is  an  event  worth  commem- 
orating. (Wm.  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for   Aeronautics.) 

Inauguration  of  shore-to-ship  mall  service 
is  but  another  example  on  the  long  step 
forward  In  fast  mall  service  made  possible  by 
the  utilization  of  the  airplane  as  an  agency 
of  rapid  transportation  and  American  Initia- 
tive In  taking  advantage  of  its  possibilities. 
I  wish  this  undertaking  every  possible  suc- 
cess. (P.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.) 

The  Wall  Street  financial  crash  of  1929 
Wiped  out  all  the  plans  for  the  new 
Adams  Air  Express  Co.  that  had  Just 
gotten  under  way  and  Dr.  Adams  had  to 
start  over  again. 

Many  people  believed  in  the  pickup 
and  helped  Dr.  Adams.  Before  an  air- 
mail contract  could  be  obtained  a  com- 
pany had  to  prove  its  ability  to  perform. 
Clifford  Ball  Airlines  was  interested  and 
put  in  an  installation  on  the  Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh  route  No.  11  at  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  in  1929.  Other  installations  were 
put  into  use  at  New  Castle  and  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  along  the  same  route  in  1930. 

At  the  World  Fair  in  Chicago,  111.,  1932 
to  1933,  the  airmail  pickup  made  daily 
flights  carrying  souvenir  mall  cachets 
from  the  fair.  This  was  done  to  raise 
funds  to  augment  the  necessary  finances 
to  carry  on  the  demonstrations.  Dr. 
Adams  carried  on  his  demonstration 
work  for  the  postal  service  trying  to  ob- 
tain an  airmail  contract  for  more  than 
10  years.  Dr.  Adams'  records  show  that 
on  May  5,  1937,  two  companies  were 
formed — Tri-State  Aviation,  an  operat- 
ing company,  and  All  American  Aviation, 
a  patent  holding  company.  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  Lytle  S.  Adams,  and  W.  Edgar 
Leedy,  Jr.,  were  the  incorporators.  They 
also  show  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors.  May  1.  1937.  "Dr. 
Adams  was  elected  president  and  Mr. 
Davis,  vice  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board." 

The  service  was  taken  to  the  remote 
areas  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  an  impressive 
experience  record  had  been  built  up  by 
1938.  During  the  75th  Congress  a  bill. 
H.R.  7448.  was  introduced:  and  in  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  March  1938  Dr. 
Adams'  statement  is  of  public  record  and 
show  his  untiring  efforts  to  obtain  an  air- 
mail contract. 

Dr.  Adams  was  forever  in  debt  as  was 
the  operating  company  Tri-State  Avi- 
ation. He  was  put  in  touch  with  Rich- 
ard C.  du  Pont  and  after  Mr.  du  Pont  flew 


the  route  with  Dr.  Adams,  he  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  pickup  and  Im- 
mediately put  up  the  necessary  money  to 
keep  Tri-State  Aviation  operating.  Dr. 
Adams  offered  a  40  percent  interest  m 
both  the  companies.  Although,  Mr.  du 
Pont  had  made  a  substantial  loan — $45.- 
000 — to  keep  Tri-State  operating,  when 
it  came  to  making  a  deal.  Dr.  Adams  says 
Mr.  du  Pont  was  interested  only  in  buy- 
ing into  the  debt  free  patent  holding 
company  All  American.  This  was  a 
source  of  grave  concern  to  Dr.  Adams, 
for  All  American  had  no  experience  rec- 
ord with  which  to  legally  qualify  as  an 
airmail  contractor. 

At  the  time  the  contracts  were  finally 
awarded  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Du  Pont  company,  according  to  Dr. 
Adams,  used  their  influence  to  have  the 
contract  awarded  to  the  patent  holding 
company  of  All  American  Aviation. 
Over  Dr.  Adams'  strenuous  objections, 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  more 
flnancially  stable  company — but  a  com- 
pany without  the  necessary  performance 
record  to  qualify  under  the  law. 

Dr.  Adams  tried  to  keep  aUve  the  debt 
ridden  Tri-State  Aviation  but  it  could 
not  compete.  All  American  had  the  air- 
mail contract,  which  Dr.  Adams  felt  had 
been  earned  by  Tri-State  and  was  finan- 
cially secured  by  the  Du  Pont  wealth. 

Many  differences  arose  from  these  two 
companies  trying  to  operate  over  the 
same  route — differences.  legal  and  other- 
wise with  which  Dr.  Adams'  inventive 
mind  had  not  been  trained  to  cope.  He 
claims  he  was  finally  forced  to  sell  his 
complete  interest  in  the  All  American 
Aviation,  Inc.  to  Mr.  du  Pont.  September 
26.  1940.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were 
not  simple,  and  by  the  time  Dr.  Adams 
gathered  all  the  stock  in  the  company  to 
satisfy  their  requirements,  considerable 
expense  was  involved  and  his  receipts 
show  that  what  he  actually  received 
from  his  interest  was  exaggerated  by 
Mr.  du  Font's  following  statement  to  the 
press: 

The  company  in  obUtnlng  additional  fi- 
nancing sold  Its  treasury  stock  at  S3  a  share. 
Dr.  Adams  has  obtained  the  same  price  for 
stock  he  has  disposed  of.  On  this  basis  he 
was  paid  S36O.0O0  for  his  contribution  to 
All  American  Aviation.  Inc..  which  I  believe 
is  fair  and  adequate. 

Dr.  Adams  says  his  net  from  the  trans- 
action amounted  to  only  137.000. 

Dr.  Adams  again  showed  his  ability 
to  turn  his  back  on  disappointment  by 
starting  to  work  on  a  new  service  to 
mankind  and  another  use  for  the  air- 
plane. That  little  germ  of  an  idea  of 
the  little  rabbit  carrying  cactus  seeds- 
around  and  distributing  them  on  the 
land  in  pellet  form  could  be  made  to 
serve  mankind.  He  devised  a  machine 
for  making  the  pellets  of  seed,  soil,  and 
fertilizer  and  a  machine  for  distributing 
them  from  an  airplane.  He  again  ap- 
proached the  Government  with  the  idea 
of  revegetating  the  western  rangeland. 

World  War  n  Interrupted  these  plans, 
but  Dr.  Adams  was  sure  he  could  help 
out  in  the  war  effort.  He  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  using  live  bats  as  carriers  for 
incendiary  bombs.  He  communicated 
the  the  idea  to  President  Roosevelt,  who 
gave  the  "go  ahead."  Dr.  Adams  went 
right  to  work,  ever  confident  that  he  was 
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serving  his  country  and  that  he  would 
be  paid  for  his  services.  All  the  money 
he  could  borrow  from  every  source  avail- 
able he  put  into  this  project.  He  even 
mortgaged  his  home  in  Irwin,  Pa.  He 
recalls  that  he  was  assigned  military 
m?n,  equipment,  and  top  priorities  to 
carry  out  the  project.  He  was  certain 
his  Government  meant  to  pay  him.  He 
was  sworn  to  secrecy  and  assured  over 
and  over  that  something  was  "t)eing 
worked  out  for  him  financially."  The 
war  ended.  He  presented  a  claim  for 
payment  but  the  claim  was  turned  down. 
Dr  Adafns  has  not  received  payment  of 
salary  and  expenses  for  work  on  this 

project.  ^   ^ 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 
been  busy  while  Dr.  Adams  was  on  his 
secret  war  project.  He  had  not  ex- 
plained to  the  Bureau's  satisfaction  the 
money  Mr.  du  Pont  had  told  the  pre.ss 
Dr  Adams  had  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  All- American  Aviation,  Inc.. 
stock.  When  he  was  available  to  an- 
swer their  questions,  they  arrived  at 
their  own  figure  of  $165,113.02  as  an 
assessment.  This  figure  sesmed  so  fan- 
tastic. Dr.  Adams  was  sure  there  would 
be  no  problem  in  explaining  his  situ- 
ation. Explain?  Yes.  But  proof  was 
another  thing.  His  wife  was  a  good 
bookkeeper  and  kept  all  the  records,  but 
shortly  thereafter  she  died.  He  hired 
a  lawyer  and  an  accountant  and  after 
going  over  tlie  records  th^y  wrote  Dr. 
Adams  that  they  were  "sure  that  you 
do  not  owe  the  Government  anything." 
I  will  return  to  this  later. 

The  pellet  seeding  was  no  longer  an 
Idea.  The  Interior  Department  was  in- 
terested. Congress  believed  in  it  and 
appropriated  $100,000  for  an  experimen- 
tal contract  in  1945.  Seeds  in  such  large 
quantities  as  required  for  the  job  were 
not  available,  a  draught  made  seeding 
impractical,  abrasives  wore  out  the  pal- 
let whe3ls  at  a  rapid  pact?,  but  a  sim- 
ple and  flexible  contract  allowed  for 
these  setbacks  and  by  1947  over  60.000 
acres  had  been  seeded.  The  project  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim  and  publicity.  Al- 
though, still  In  the  experimental  stage, 
the  International  Seed  Pellet  Co., 
formed  to  do  the  work,  looked  fonvard 
to  a  bright  future. 

The  1947  appropriation  was  for  $200.- 
000  to  carry  on  this  important  work. 
Some  80.000  acres  were  seeded  under 
this  appropriation  with  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $112,844  of  the  $200,000  appro- 
priated. 

Congress  further  indicated  their  con- 
fidence in  the  aerial  reseeding  program 
by  appropriating  another  $200,000  for 
1948.  Competition  developed  and  two 
other  companies  with  coated  seed  en- 
tered the  field  and  private  fliers  wanted 
to  bid.  Dr.  Adams  says  that  restrictive 
specifications  written  to  make  possible 
these  other  companies  to  enter  the  field, 
ran  up  the  International  Seed  Pellet 
Co.'s  operating  costs  imtll  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  their  contracts  with 
any  sign  of  profit.  A  letter  from  the 
bank  financing  Dr.  Adams  and  the  In- 
ternational Seed  Pellet  Co.  protests  this 
situation : 

Because  of  certain  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  Interior  Department  under  these  con- 
tracu  as  to  time  limit,  delay  In  selection  of 


areas,  and  final  award  of  the  contracts,  the 
great  distance  of  the  seeding  areas,  the  al- 
most Impossible  weather  conditions,  and  the 
necessity  for  unforeseen  expenses  in  build- 
ing roads,  airstrips,  etc.,  the  contractor  has 
operated  at  a  loss. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  the  hopes  and 
because  of  your  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
this  enterprise,  you  will  use  your  Influence 
to  have  these  contracts  so  drawn  that  it  will 
enable  the  contractor  to  carry  them  through 
with  a  minimum  of  exi>ense  and  with  a  sr.f- 
flclent  time  to  do  the  work,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  factors  as  above  steted. 

Over  70.000  acres  were  seeded  with 
earthen  pellets  and  an  expenditure  of 
$98,225.25  was  made.  Due  to  the  com- 
petitive bidding,  contracts  were  let  to 
coated  seed  companies  and  private  fly- 
ins  organizations  for  aerial  seeding. 
There  was  $65,000  left  as  a  carryover  of 
the  appropriation.  Near  the  completion 
of  the  final  contract  the  equipment  was 
snowed  In  and  had  to  be  left  on  the  job 
until  spring  through  the  1949  blizzard. 
The  stranded  men  were  dropped  food 
supplies  from  the  air.  This  contract  was 
canceled  and  with  It  was  dealt  the  crip- 
pling blow  to  the  International  Seed 
Pellet  Co. 

However,  the  Congress  still  had  faith 
In  this  practical  means  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  and  appropriated  another 
$200,000  pliis  the  balance  of  the  1948 
carn'over  of  $63,000  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  earthen  pellets.  The  bids  for 
this  appropriation  were  never  let.  Dr. 
Adams  carried  on  for  nearly  2  years  try- 
ing to  salvage  something  from  the  op- 
eration. Finally,  the  bank  foreclosed  on 
the  International  Seed  Pellet  Co.'s  equip- 
ment and  all  was  lost.  In  addition,  a  de- 
ficiency jufltnnent  was  obtained  a;?ainst 
Dr.  Adams  by  the  bank  in  the  amount  of 
$72,000. 

Of  the  $700,000  appropriated  for 
earfnen  pellets,  only  $297,366.25  was  ac- 
tually received  by  Dr.  Adams,  according 
to  him  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the 
equipment  loss. 

In  August  1951  Dr.  Adams  again  en- 
tered the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the 
city  of  Seattle,  after  being  away  from  it 
for  nearly  25  years.  He  worked  with 
other  dentists,  took  refresher  courses  at 
night  and  opeued  his  own  ofBce  in  Moses 
Lake.  Wash..  In  the  fall  of  1953. 

The  tax  accoimt  had  not  been  re- 
solved, liens  were  placed  on  the  doctor's 
deceased  wife's  estete  and  It  was  sold  at 
forced  sale.  Although  the  attorney  and 
accountant  were  "sure  the  tax  depart- 
ment does  not  have  a  case,"  they  had 
to  have  payment  to  process  the  case. 

Without  funds  to  execute  properly  the 
tax  case,  he  finally  had  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  The 
case  was  sent  to  Seattle  but  the  judge 
in  Washington,  D.C.  refused  to  have  his 
papers  returned  from  the  accoimtant. 
Dr.  Adams  did  not  have  the  $10,000  fee 
that  the  accountant  was  demanding.  So 
without  papers  of  proof  the  court  in  a 
stipulation  reduced  the  claim  from 
$165,113.02  to  $17,240.  In  signmg  the 
stipulation.  Dr.  Adams  states  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  in  so  doing  the  tax  de- 
partment would  undoubtedly  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  money,  held  in  the 
court  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  sale  of 
his  deceased  wife's  estate,  in  the  amount 
of  $12,911.94  as  a  compromise  settlement 


for  the  whole  thing.  Dr.  Adams  wrote 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  this  ef- 
fect.   They  have  not  answered  his  letter. 

They  did  write  Dr.  Adams'  creditor 
and  dental  supply  houses  indicating  they 
had  first  priority  on  all  of  Dr.  Adams' 
earnings.  This  though  perfectly  legal, 
falsely  represents  the  facts,  according 
to  Dr.  Adams.  Dr.  Adams  had  remar- 
ried In  1949  and  the  new  community, 
imder  the  laws  of  a  community  property 
State.  Is  not  subject  to  this  old  debt. 

Ill  health  befell  Dr.  Adams  m  Moses 
Lake.  He  had  two  surgical  operations 
within  a  3-year  period.  Other  taxes  ac- 
cumulated. Since  his  Illness,  however, 
he  has  paid  off  more  than  half  of  the 
new  accumulation,  leaving  a  balance  of 
about  $3,200.  A  heart  attack  In  Novem- 
ber last  year  has  made  It  Impossible  for 
him  to  carry  on  his  dental  practice.  It 
appeared  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
work  again  and  a  compromise  offer  was 
made  to  settle  the  old  tax  accoimt  which 
has  now  grown  with  interest  from 
$17,240  to  $42,000.  He  felt  that  if  he 
could  remove  the  stigma  and  worry  of 
this  old  account  that  he  would  in  some 
way  find  it  easier  to  pay  off  the  balance 
against  this  community.  The  following 
from  a  letter  received  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  last  week  mdicates 
the  strain  he  is  now  labonng  under  as 
he  tries  to  regain  his  health: 

Failure  to  reply  promptly  to  this  Office  re- 
garding the  above-mentioned  naatters  may 
result  m  ovu:  placing  a  lien  and  levy  against 
your  social  security  benefits.  You  are. 
therefore,  respectfully  advised  to  give  this 
matter  your  Inamedlate  attention. 

Dr.  Adams  has  three  small  children, 
ages  5,  7.  and  9.  and  he  feels  his  social 
seciuity  is  something  he  has  earned  for 
them.  This  could  be  a  final  blow  from 
the  Government,  but.  no,  there  is  more. 

Dr.  Adams'  one  consolation  has  been 
that  he  has  accomplished  much  and 
that  these  accomplishments  would  be 
recorded  by  history  and  live  after  him. 

Tills  hope  was  shaken  last  week  by  a 
visit  Dr.  Adams  made  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  to  take  a  picture  of  a 
plane  given  m  1949  by  his  former  pilot, 
Norman  Rintovd.  The  plane  was  used 
in  the  airmail  pickup  system  and  was 
given  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Lytle  S. 
Adams,  inventor.  Tlie  plane  is  still  in 
storage,  awaitmg  the  construction  of 
the  new  Aviation  Building  he  was  told, 
"but,  a  model  of  it  is  on  display  in  the 
Aviation  Building."  The  model,  given 
by  "All  American  Airways,  in  memory  of 
Halsey  R.  Bazley,  former  president"  has 
a  plaque  with  data  depicting  the  airmail 
pickup  as  dating  1939  to  1949. 

The  question  was  brought  up  m  the 
office  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as 
to  ii^formation  they  might  have  on  the 
airmail  pickup  prior  to  its  p'rchase  by 
Mr.  du  Pont.  He  was  told,  "Oh,  there 
wasn't  any  airmail  pickup  laefore  All 
American,  as  far  as  we  know." 

Now  Dr.  Adams  has  no  desire  to  de- 
tract, anything  from  anyone  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  sur  mail 
pickup  service  and  there  were  many  who 
gave  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  money 
to  help  develop  the  pickup  system.  He 
concedes  that  Godfrey  Cabot.  Richard  C. 
duPont    and    Halsey    R.    Bazley    have 
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earned  a  place  of  honor  for  their  many, 
many  contributions  to  society. 

Still  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
the  patents  on  which  the  All  American 
Pickup  System  was  originally  based 
were  those  of  Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adams  and 
he  spent  more  than  12  years  perfecting 
and  proTln?  them — 1927-40.  These  12 
years  surely  have  their  rightful  place  in 
the  air  mail  history,  not  only  as  a  nec- 
essary supplement  but  as  a  complement 
as  well  to  the  10  years  of  All  American. 

As  shown  by  his  fully  documented 
papers.  Dr.  Adams  organized  the  first 
All  American  Aviation  Co.,  and  was  the 
flrst  acting  president  of  it,  long  before 

Mr.  duPont  was  approached  for  financ- 
ing. 

If  we  cannot  count  on  history  being 
more  accurately  recorded,  what  can  our 

future  generations  hope  for? 

Though  greatly  incapacitated  by  phy- 
sical illness.  Dr.  Adams'  mind  is  still 
keen  and  he  still  has  much  to  offer  the 
world  through  the  field  of  invention. 
He  has  again  brought  to  Washington 
from  the  Northwest  an  ingenious  plan  to 
make  the  new  State  of  Alaska  accessible 
to  year  around  surface  transportation. 
The  plan  invislons:  a  double-deck  all- 
weather  highway,  with  a  monorail 
freight  and  passenger  service  inclosed 
with  the  lower  deck,  and  an  automatic 
water  hauling  train  for  resupplylng  our 
rapidly  falling  water  table.  Transporta- 
tion and  conservation  of  our  national 
resources  are  of  vital  interest  to  him 
and  with  little  hope  of  remimeratlon,  he 
has  brought  his  new  ideas  to  Congress 
In  the  hope  that  they  may  be  used  in 
the  future  development  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Adams  has  retained  his  sweetness 
of  soul,  his  loyalty  to  Qod  and  country 
through  the  seemingly  impossible  odds. 
In  terms  of  service — he  has  given  77 
years  and  is  willing  to  continue  to  give— 
but  for  what? 


Confertnce  on  India  aid  the  United 
States— 19S9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or    NKW    HAMPSHIXE 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESXI«TATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  23, 19S9 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRBS8IONAL  RicoRD,  I  caU  attention  to 
the  conference  to  be  held  on  May  4  and 
5  in  Washington  on  India  and  the  United 
States — 1959.  The  conference  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Growth. 

No  one  can  observe  the  march  of  re- 
cent events  in  Asia  without  realising  the 
pivotal  importance  of  India  to  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom  in  that  most  populous 
region  of  the  world. 

Red  Clilna's  massive  economic  push, 
achieved  through  the  brutal  legimenta- 
tion  of  the  Chinese  people — and  now 
Red  China's  ruthless  subjugation  of 
Tibet — have  made  it  clear  that  Commu- 
nist imperialism  is  on  the  move  in  Asia. 


It  seems  to  me  vital  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  this,  and  to  understand  also 
the  crucial  role  which  the  great  parlia- 
mentary democracy  of  India  can  play  in 
counteracting  Communist  influence 
throughout  the  whole  subcontinent  of 
southeast  Asia. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  letter 
of  invitation  recently  received  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  International  Economic  Growth,  in- 
viting our  attendance  at  a  national  con- 
ference on  Indo-American  cooperation 
in  Washington  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
May. 

This  Conference  is  sponsored  not  only 
by  the  private  organization  of  which  Mr. 

Johnston  is  chairman,  but  by  such  emi- 
nent institutions  as  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Conference  will  bring  together 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distin- 
guished authorities  on  India  and  Indo- 
American  relations  available  in  industry, 
the  universities,  labor,  education,  and 
other  walks  of  life,  both  here  and  in 
India. 

Their  discussions  will  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  obtain  authoritative  In- 
formation about  the  lu'gent  problems  of 
economic  development  confronting  In- 
dia today  and  may  suggest  new  avenues 
of  cooperation  between  that  country  and 
our  own. 

Certainly  at  this  parUcular  time,  when 
events  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  India  In  the  community  of  free 
world  nations,  the  calling  of  this  confer- 
ence is  most  fortunate.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  effective  way  of  producing  the 
facts  on  which  sound  Judgment  about 
Indo-American  relations  can  be  based. 

Since  we  may  all  be  called  upon  to 
make  such  a  Judgment  in  the  months 
ahead,  I  hope  as  many  Members  of  this 
l)ody  as  possible  wUl  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  initiative 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  associated 
with  Mr.  Johnston  in  the  Committee  for 
International  Economic  Growth, 


Wathioftoa  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  Tuus 
IN  TIUC  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESSNTATIVKB 

Thursday.  Aprti  23. 1959 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  miy  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  the  following  newsletter  of  April 
25.  1959: 

Washinqton  Riport 

( By  CongrMunan  Brucs  Alozr,  Fifth  OUtrlct. 
Tsjuu) 
Legislative  activity  now  U  mostly  In  the 
committees'  study  of  spending  bUU.  Many 
big  spending  proposals  are  marking  time  as 
Members  of  both  HouMt  of  Congress  weigh 
the  temper  of  the  citizens.  The  Johnson 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Senate  majority 


leader  Is  indicative  of  this  new  stop,  look, 
and  listen  attitude.  This  resolution  la  la> 
tended  to  set  up  a  Joint  leglslatlve-ezaeutif* 
commission  composed  of  leaders  of  bualiMM 
and  labor  "charged  with  the  responalUUty 
of  visiting  •  •  •  centers  of  abnormal  uaan- 
ployment"  to  "taste.  smeU.  feel,  and  hear 
the  despair  of  thoee  parts  of  the  country 
where  men  and  women  cannot  find  work 
•  •  •  reqxilred  to  report  back  to  Congress 
within  80  days."  Tied  to  these  findings  are 
listed  a  depressed  areas  Federal  aid  bUI,  a 
housing  bill,  acceleration  of  public  works, 
and  other  Federal  expenditures.  There  are! 
as  usual,  the  two  fallacious  underlying  as- 
sumptions: ( 1 )  That  Government  U  respon- 
sible for  providing  Jobs  for  everyone,  and  (2) 
that  throwing  Federal  money  at  t  problem 

will  solve  It.  Forgotten  apparently  are  the 
two  current  studies,  one  by  the  Joint  Houae> 
Senate  Economic  Committee  on  mazlmxmi 
employment  and  a  second  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  SUblUty  for  Economic 
Growth.  These  two  studies  are  already 
underway.  The  Johnson  resolution  thiu  has 
the  earmarks  of  political  expediency. 

My  suggestions  are:  (1)  Get  the  findings 
of  the  two  committees  already  authorized: 
(2)  study  areas  of  full  employment  to  learn 
techniques,  new  products,  and  "lessons  of 
success  "  that  can  be  transplanted  to  under- 
employment areas:  (3)  study  unemployment 
figures  to  learn  actually  the  correct  extent 
of  unemployment,  recognizing  that  at  least 
3'^  to  3  million  unemployed  Is  normal  In  a 
<J8  million  work  force;  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  anyone  over  14  not  working 
and  seeking  a  Job  Is  listed  as  unemployed, 
that  many  others  are  secondary  or  part-time 
workers,  such  as  housewives,  seasonal  work- 
ers, and  other  workers  by  choice;  (4)  reduce, 
not  Increase.  Federal  apendlng.  so  that  we 
live  within  our  means,  cut  the  debt  and  cut 
taxes,  thus  restoring  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment strength  and  preserving  the  value 
of  the  dollar:  (6)  remember  that  Congreas. 
not  ths  President,  controls  spending,  taxes, 
and  the  national  debt.  (Item.— Since  1900. 
the  32  Democrat  years  of  Congress  control 
have  seen  a  debt  Increase  of  S2S4  billion  and 
In  as  Republican  years  a  debt  decrease  of  #0 
billion— significant  or  nott) 

The  need  for  a  labor  bill  to  control  dic- 
tatorial labor  leaders  and  monopolistic 
unions  was  never  Iwtter  demonstrated  than 
as  a  result  of  Harry  Bridges'  (hsad  of  the 
ILWX7)  tesUmony  before  a  Hous*  commu- 
te this  week.  He  showed  a  ready  willing- 
ness to  take  action  directly  contrary  to 
Ua.  Ooverument  policy.  If  he  personally 
saw  fit.  Of  course,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
union  leaders  to  act  ■•  though  above  the 
law.  but  It  Is  not  right.  Such  arrogant 
dlcutorlal  fioutlng  of  the  naUonal  Intereet 
must  be  curtailed,  even  aa  union  lawbrrak- 
Ing  and  violence  must  not  go  unproeecuted 
here  at  home.  It's  up  to  the  Congresaraeu 
now  to  write  a  law  providing  thU  protection. 
In  testimony  against  a  civil  righu  bill 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  I 
pointed  out  that  (1)  the  timing  is  wrong; 
((a)  we  Just  passed  a  bill;  ib)  we  haven't 
weighed  the  Civil  RighU  Oommlalsnn  find- 
ings): (2)  the  pending  bllU  give  the  Attorney 
General  unlimited  discretionary  power  to  sue 
cltlaens  ((a)  defendant  would  be  pitting  his 
own  resources  against  the  U.8.  Treasury: 
(b)  there  la  no  limit  to  staff  and  expense 
the  Attorney  General  can  use);  (3)  both  po- 
litical parties  are  trying  to  gamer  the  Negro 
vote  and  political  expediency  in  this  field 
can  Jeopardize  all  the  civil  rlghU  we  enjoy: 
(4)  what  civil  rights  are  wt  talking  about, 
other  than  voting— freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, press,  worship — what?  (6)  Frderal 
laws,  nonconforming  to  local  custom  and 
usage,  like  prohlblUon.  are  unenforceable: 
Tou  can't  safely  or  successfully  legislate  so- 
clal  customs. 

(6)  The  10-polnt  code  of  ethics  for  OoT- 
ernment  employees  should  be  taken  to  heart 
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by  all  public  servanU.  These  Include:  Put 
loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  principles  and 
to  country  above  loyalty  to  persons,  party, 
or  Government  department;  give  a  full  day's 
labor  for  a  full  day's  pay,  giving  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duUes  hU  earnest  effort  and 
best  thought;  make  no  private  promises  of 
any  kind  binding  upon  the  duties  of  offlce, 
since  »  government  has  no  private  word 
which  can  be  binding  on  public  duty:  seek 
to  find  and  employ  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical ways  of  getting  tasks  accomplished: 
and  uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  public  offlce  Is  a  public  trust. 

We  should  not  lose  our  capacity  to  become 
angry  over  malfeasance  In  offlce.  nor  should 
we  tolerate  cynicism.  In  our  country,  actu- 
%llj  everyone  has  a  part  In  government. 


Food  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  V.  CARTER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  23. 1959 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  in  the  House  a  companion 
bill  to  the  proposed  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
which  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
I  niight  say  in  the  outset  that  Senator 
Humphrey  has  put  a  tremendous  amount 
of  effort  and  study  into  this  bill  and  de- 
serves the  wholehearted  appreciation  and 
support  of  everyone  interested  not  only 
in  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
world's  starving  people,  but  also  the 
problems  of  American  farm  surpluses. 

The  piu-pose  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
Is  to  so  amend  and  revise  Public  Law 
480  as  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  using  the  U.S.  surplus  of  food 
and  nber  to  help  build  essential  world 
conditions  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
thereby  strengthen  and  promote  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  enable  the  United  States  to 
promote  more  effectively  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  friendly  na- 
tions and  to  lead  the  way  In  cooperation 
with  other  nations  toward  the  abolition 
of  human  hunger. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  a 
Peace  Pood  Administration  would  be  es- 
Ublished  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  headed  by  a  Peace  Food  Ad- 
ministrator to  aid  the  President  In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  also 
the  purposes  of  section  402  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
There  would  a'AO  be  created  an  Inter- 
departmenUl  Peace  Pood  Policy  Com- 
mittee to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Peace  Food  Administrator  and  also  a 
Peace  Food  Advisory  Committee  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  private  U.S. 
groups  and  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  fully  realise  the 
burdens  that  our  terrlffc  surpluses  of 
food  and  fiber  place  upon  us.  We  must 
consider  the  burden  to  the  producer  of 
agricultural  commodities,  the  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  who  has  to  share  the  cost 
of  storage  and  maintenance  of  surplus 
stock  piles,  our  burden  as  a  leader  of  na- 
tions in  trying  to  promote  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  In  areas  where 


people  are  starving  to  death  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  sitting  on  top  of  $9  bil- 
lion worth  of  edible  or  usable  surpluses. 

Before  coming  to  Congress.  I  knew  of 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480   and 
thought  that  they  were  adequate  to  prop- 
erly distribute  our  surplus  food  to  needy 
peoples  all  over  the  world.    I  thought 
that  our  failure  to  more  adequately  dis- 
pose of  our  surpluses  was  because  of  po- 
litical considerations  which  made  it  In- 
advisable to  distribute  these  things  to 
needy  people.     Now  I  find  that  this  is 
not  true,  that  the  failure  to  more  effec- 
tively distribute  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  has  apparently  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  single  author- 
ity charged  with  this  responsibility.     It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  proposed  Food 
for  Peace  Act  will  be  a  great  stride  in 
the  direction  of  meeting  our  moral  ob- 
ligations as  a  leader  of  nations,  as  well 
as  helping  us  to  solve  what  has  become 
a  tremendous  domestic  economic  prob- 
lem.   Surely,  anyone  from  the  most  eru- 
dite academician  to  the  most  uninfonned 
member  of  our  populace  must  ask  why  it 
is  that  people  are  starving  throughout 
the  rorld  wliile  we,  the  United  States, 
are  blessed — or  cursed,  as  the  case  may 
be — with  our  tremendous  surpluses,  and 
why   these    foods   are   not   being   made 
available  for  those  starving  people.    It  is 
a  very  simple,  and  yet.  extremely  valid 
question.     This  piece  of  legislation  will 
go  far  in  providing  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 


The  Medical  Education  Situatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  23. 19S9 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  interested  in  the  medical 
education  situation  in  the  United  SUtea. 
particularly   because   the  University   of 
Texas  Medical  School  is  in  Galveston, 
my  hometown.    With  no  little  concern 
I  have  noted  In  recent  months  that  the 
medical  profession  has  been  under  attack 
in  several  areas  of  the  press.    As  a  result. 
I    conferred    with    Dr.    John    Truslow, 
director  of  the  Texas  University  Medical 
School,  and  then  prepared  seven  quea- 
tloxis   deahng    with   medical    education 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  sufDclent  qualified 
doctors  are  being  produced  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  rapidly  growing  population. 
I  submitted  these  questions  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
L.  Blasingame,  of  Wharton,  Tex.,  an  old 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine  who  went 
to  Chicago  a  year  ago  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  execuUve  vice  president 
of   the  American   Medical   Association. 
I    have    complete    confidence    in    Dr. 
Blasingame  and  his  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  submitted  are  very  gratifying  to 
me. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  since 
World  War  II  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  approved  medical  schools;  that  there 
is  a  substantial  Increase  In  medical 
students;  and  that,  contrary^  certain 


reports,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tlcai  exercises  no  control  over  the  num- 
ber of  students  admitted  to  medical 
schools.  There  Is  much  other  valuable 
information  in  Dr.  Blasingame's  reply 
and  I  believe  it  will  do  much  to  eliminate 
certain  misconceptions  about  the  med- 
ical profession.  Under  leave  previously 
granted,  I  insert  my  letter  to  Dr.  Blasin- 
game and  his  reply : 

CONOREES  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

House  or  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  9, 1959. 
F.  J.  L.  Blasingame,  M.D.. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Medical  Association,     . 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Dh.  Blasincaice:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  number  of  bills  Introduced  In 
the  86th  Congress  affecting  directly,  or  In- 
directly, the  medical  profession. 

As  a  result.  I  wlf h  to  obtain  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  present  supply  of  doctors  in 
the  United  States  and  to  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible  the  prospects  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  physicians  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population. 

So  I  am  calling  on  you,  not  only  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  but  as  my  old  friend  and  my 
loyal  constituent  to  supply  me  with  the  in- 
formation. On  a  separate  sheet,  I  am  sub- 
mitting questions  that  occtur  to  me  In  this 
connection.  I  know  you  can  provide  the 
facts:  facts  that  should  be  made  luiown  to 
Congress  before  action  Is  taken  to  consider 
legislation  affecting  the  medical  profession. 

I  am  writing  this  after  a  conference  with 
our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  John  Trtislow,  head 
of  the  University  of  Texas  medical  branch  in 
Galveston,  who  caUed  on  me  today. 

I  will  appreciate  your  answering  these 
questions  and  wUl  further  appreciate  any 
other  Information  you  might  give  me  that 
Is  relevant. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  you  did  a  coura- 
geoiu  thing  In  Bacrlflcing  your  subsuntial 
private  practice  In  Wharton  to  take  over  the 
direction  of  the  AMA.  I  wish  you  great  suc- 
cess. 
Or.  Truslow  Joins  me  in  aendlng  you  our 

best  wishes. 

Sincerely  youra. 

Cuuuc  W.  TKOMrsoir. 

AMniCAN  Medical  Association. 

Chicago,  III,  April  19, 1959. 
Hon.  Clakk  W.  Thompson. 

Hou.-^e  Office  ButlAing, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conorsssman  THOMrsoN :  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  lettw  and  your  Inttrest  in 
medical  education. 

It  u  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  bring  jrou  an 
up-to-date  report  on  the  status  of  medical 
education  In  the  United  States  As  you 
know,  I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  our  medical  schooU  and  have  great  faith 
in  their  ability  to  train  enough  phyalclans  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  population. 

You  asked  aeven  Important  questions 
about  the  medical  educaUon  picture.  Let 
me  answer  them  one  by  one. 

First,  has  the  number  of  phytioians  gradu- 
ated from  approved  medical  achools  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  NaUon's  popu- 
lation? Over  the  long  haul,  the  Increase  In 
medical  graduates  l«  much  greater  propor- 
tionately than  U  the  Increaae  In  the  popu- 
laUon.  Prom  1920  to  1968.  the  percentage 
of  Increase  In  medical  graduates  from  ap- 
proved achools  was  125  percent,  compared 
with  a  64-percent  increase  in  populaUon.  In 
the  past  20  years,  the  percentage  figures  are 
fairly  comparable:  32.1 -percent  Increase  for 
medical  graduates;  33.4-percent  Increase  for 
population. 

The  future,  I  believe,  looks  bright.  Each 
year,  for  the  past  11  years,  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  approved  medical  schooU 
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has  Increased.  Tbls  boost  In  enrollment 
amounu  to  29.6  percent  (from  23,739  to 
29.473). 

Tour  second  question  was  whether  medi- 
cal schools  seek  to  restrict  the  number  of 
medical  students.  Two  factors  make  It 
necessary  for  a  school  to  establish  an  arbi- 
trary top  enrollment  figure:  facilities  and 
budgetary  funds  available  to  operate  the 
school.  Each  school  faculty  determines  the 
number  of  students  who  can  have  a  sound 
education  with  the  faculty  personnel  and 
the  facilities  available  to  the  school. 

Medical  education  Is  a  graduate  educa- 
tional experience  loUowlng  the  completion 
of  the  regular  college  course,  and  because 
of. the  subject  matter  covered  requires  In- 
dividual and  small  group  Instruction.  To 
turn  out  well-trained,  hlghly-quallfled 
physicians  the  school  requires  a  large  fac- 
ulty of  skilled  educators,  plus  sufficient 
teaching  and  research  laboratories,  hospital 
beds  and  clinical  patients.  The  numl)er  of 
students  that  can  be  taught  must  be  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  fit  the  racUltles  so  that 
the  «mphasls  can  be  on  quality  of  the 
graduate  rather  than  on  the  quantity  of 
students. 

Third,  you  asked:  What  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween applicants  to  medical  schools  and 
those  accepted?  The  answer  Is  1.97  (15,791 
applicants  for  first  year  medical  school  to 
8.030  places  available).  This  ratio  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  for  the  past  5  years. 

Incidentally,  a  common  confusion  that 
arises  In  discussing  applicants  to  student 
ratio  Is  mistaking  applications  for  people 
(applicants).  Each  person  applies,  on  the 
average,  to  four  medical  schools.  Thus,  for 
the  1957-68  academic  year,  the  16.791  appli- 
cants filed  a  total  of  60.946  applications. 

Next,  you  asked  If  It  Is  true  that  only 
students  with  an  A  college  academic  record 
are  accepted  Into  medical  school.  That  has 
never  been  true.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
entering  medical  students  for  the  whole 
country  have  A  college  records;  about  two- 
thirds  have  B  records  and  about  one-sixth 
have  C  records. 

Toiir  fifth  question  was:  Is  the  number  of 
medical  schools  Increasing  In  the  United 
States?  In  1944,  there  were  77  approved 
medical  schools.  Including  eight  2-year 
schools  from  which  students  had  to  complete 
their  final  2  years  of  medical  education  In 
any  of  the  69  4-year  schools.  In  1958.  there 
were  85  approved  medical  schools.  Eighty- 
one  are  4-year  schools;  only  four  2-year 
schools. 

Two  other  schools  are  under  development. 
As  a  step  toward  still  further  expansion  of 
medical  school  facilities,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  last  year  urged  "Institutions 
of  higher  education  where  medical  educa- 
tion has  not  been  undertaken  In  the  past  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  In  the  field." 

Sixth.  Has  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion anything  to  do  with  the  numt>er  of  en- 
rollments In  medical  schools?  Enrollments 
are  strictly  determined  by  each  Individual 
medical  school.  Neither  the  universities  nor 
their  medical  schools  would  permit  an  In- 
trusion into  their  academic  freedom  by  a 
national   professional  association. 

Your  final  question  asked  whether  I  think 
It  Is  necessary  for  Federal  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided for  medical  schools.  The  medical  pro- 
fession welcomes  one-time  Federal  grants 
for  medical  school  construction  and  reno- 
vation as  well  as  Federal  grants  for  basic  re- 
search. The  profession  has  been  opposed  to 
continuing  Federal  aid  for  operating  ex- 
penses because  of  the  potentialities  therein 
for  Federal  control. 

I  .should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Nation- 
al Fuud  for  Medical  Education,  which  raises 
funds  from  Industrial  sources,  and  th« 
American  Medical  Education  Foundation, 
which  raises  funds  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession, have  made  grants  In  excess  of  $10 


million  to  medical  education  over  the  past 
8  yean. 

I  hope  this  Information  wUl  aid  you  In 
analyzing  bills  Introduced  In  the  Bdth  Con- 
gress which  pertain  to  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians. As  fiuther  background,  I  am  send- 
ing along  s  copy  of  the  most  recent  annual 
report  prepared  by  our  council  on  medical 
education  and  hospitals,  which  was  pu^ 
lisbed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri^^an  Medi- 
cal Association,  November  15,  1968.  It  pro- 
vides additional  data  that  you  might  find 
useful. 

I  am  happy  that  you  wrote  me  after  con- 
ferring  with   our   mutual    friend.    Dr.    John 
Trxislow.    If  I  can  provide  any  additional  In- 
formation, please  make  your  wishes  known. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  L.  Blasincamc,  M.D. 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Hob.  Charles 
A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  Hoase  Republi- 
can Leader,  Before  the  lodlana  Repub- 
lican Editorial  Association  Dinner,  Sat- 
urday ETcninf,  April  18,  19S9,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  of  excerpts  from 
an  excellent  and  timely  speech  made  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Halleck.  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, before  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association  dinner  meeting  at 
Indianapolis.  Saturday  evening  Apiil  18. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Halleck's  speech, 
I  also  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
formal  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Indi- 
ana Republican  Editorial  Association  at 
this  meeting.  I  believe  they  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues but  to  those  Members  of  the 
House  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Halleck  delivered  an  important 
address  to  the  editors  of  this  association 
which  is  the  oldest  political  editorial  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  annual  .spring  meeting  of 
the  association.  In  addition  to  the 
Hoosier  editors  present,  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  Honorable  Harold  Hand- 
ley,  and  my  Republican  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
William  Bray,  were  among  those  out- 
standing dignitaries  who  attended  the 
banquet. 

The  excerpts  from  our  minority  lead- 
er's address  are  as  follows: 

ExcutPTS  FioM  Remarks  or  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  or  Indiana.  House  Republican 
LcAOR.  Before  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association  Dinner,  Saturdat 
EvxNiNO,  April  18,  1959.  at  Indianapous, 
Ind. 

The  Republican  press  of  Indiana  receives 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  fighting  the  good 
flight,  year  after  year,  to  build  the  progreM 
of  our  State  and  Nation  on  a  sound  and 
sensible  basis.  You  carry  on  our  Hoosier 
tradition  of  effective  personal  Journalism, 
bringing  further  honor  to  Indiana  which  Is 


known  nationwide  as  the  State  where  good 
newsmen  are  bom. 

The  Republican  press  has  a  vital  role  In 
the  campaign  for  the  Republican  victory  we 
will  win  In  1980.  In  presenting  the  facts  on 
State  and  national  affairs  to  the  public, 
giving  them  the  fullest  possible  coverage 
day  after  day.  week  after  week  In  their 
news  columns,  and  In  properly  interpreting 
these  facts  through  pertinent  editorial  com- 
ment. 

We  Republicans  deal  In  truth,  while  too 
many  Democrats  peddle  distorted  propa- 
ganda. We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
combat  fiction  with  fact. 

As  you  battle  for  Republican  principles  In 
your  home  towns.  Republican  CoDgrMBmen 
and  Senators  are  fighting  the  same  battle, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  In  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

In  spite  of  the  unpleasantness  last  Novem- 
ber, morale  and  party  unity  among  Reputrtl- 
cans  In  the  Congress  are  at  a  high  pitch  and 
are  constantly  increasing.  We  are  not 
hyphenated  Republicans.  We  are  Bepubll- 
cans,  period. 

We  are  nghtlng  the  efforts  of  the  Democrat 
spenders  to  wreck  the  Nation  bj  their  ex- 
travagance. 

We  stand  united  behind  President  Elsen- 
hower In  his  efforts  to  balance  the  budget, 
to  provide  a  sound  and  well-balanced  na- 
tional defense,  and  to  sUnd  firm  against  the 
Communist  menace. 

RoUcall  votes  show  how  Republicans,  rep- 
resenting different  sections  of  the  Nation, 
often  with  diverse  Interests,  are  standing 
together  and  voting  together. 

This  display  of  unity  should  be  an  example 
to  party  leaders.  A  party  which  has  just 
lost  an  election  cannot  afford  faction  and 
fratricide.  AU  over  the  Nation,  the  batcheu 
should  be  burled  deep  underground,  and 
party  harmony  must  be  the  watchword.  But 
in  this  process,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  evaluate  pro|>erIy  and  correct  any  mistakes 
of  the  past.  If  any  there  have  been.  The 
views  of  all  responsible  people  In  our  party 
should  be  solicited  and  conslderc<l  as  we 
prepare  for  the  future. 

As  we  Republicans  move  forward  together. 
the  Democrats  and  their  party  move  farther 
and  farther  apart.  The  differences  between 
the  Democrat  conservatives  from  the  South, 
and  the  labor-boss-domlnatcd  radical  wing 
of  their  party  are  now  In  the  irreconcilable 
stage.  They  have  nothing  In  common  but 
their  party  label. 

The  Democrats  are  both  the  party  of  the 
repudlator  and  the  budget  buster. 

Dempcrat  leaders  are  repudiating  each 
other  right  and  left.  Paul  Butler  has  re- 
pudiated the  south'  n  DemocraU.  and  they 
have  washed  their  )  onds  of  blm  with  a  very 
strong  detergent. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Speaker  Sam 
Ratburn  have  Jiut  about  repudiated  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Democrat  advisory  council. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  repudlsted  by 
Senator  Proxmire  and  other  Democrat  Sen- 
ators Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  repudiated  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  and  so  on  Indeflnltely  Demo- 
crat Senators-  are  playing  politics  as  they 
jockey  for  position  in  the  presidential  race. 

In  contrast.  Republicans  are  working  to- 
gether. 

The  Republican  minority  In  Congress  Is 
building  a  record,  a  Republican  record,  to 
present  to  the  voters  in  1980 — the  year  In 
which  another  Republican  President  will  m- 
sume  his  duties  at  the  White  House,  and 
after  which  Democrat  ex-Congressmen  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  collect  Government  rent 
for   their  front   porches. 

The  first  part  of  the  Republican  record  for 
I960  is  our  vaiUnt  fight  against  recklets. 
wasteful  spending— the  Republican  flght  to 
keep  the  cost  of  living  down  for  the  low- 
Income  family,  for  the  American  farmer  who 
has  so  long  been  the  victim  of  Democrat 
Inflation  and  Democrat  farm  policies. 
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Balancing  tlie  budget  Is  a  right  thing  In 
Itself.  Every  Oovemment  tinlt.  Just  like 
every  famUy  and  every  business,  should  Uvs 
within  lU  Income. 

Tcu  can  get  by  with  overspending  for  a 
ghort  period,  sometimes,  but  the  time  soon 
c  mcs  when  It  catches  up  with  you.  After 
r'ore  than  two  decades  of  Democrat  ex- 
travagance. It  has  caught  up  with  our  Nation. 

DemocraU  have  controlled  the  Congress 
which  controls  the  Nation's  spending  for  the 
past  4  years  plus,  and  for  22  years  of  the 
past  26.  Only  the  Republican  Congresses 
have  cut  Government  spending  and  reduced 

t.ixes.  _ 

A  balanced  budget  now  offers  the  only 
hope  for  tax  reduction  in  the  future.  Unbal- 
anced budgets  will  lead  Inevitably  to  a  fur- 
thur  crushing  burden  of  taxation. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters,  from 
those  the  DemocraU  would  call  "Uttle  peo- 
ple." but  whom  I  prefer  to  designate  as 
thinking,  articulate  American  citizens.  I 
have  been  heartened  by  the  overwhelming 
support  of  these  people  for  President  Elsen- 
hower's program  of  a  balanced  budget,  to 
hold  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  People 
are  appalled  by  Democrat  extravagance. 
They  place  the  blame  where  It  should  rest 
and  call  the  DemocraU  the  spenders. 

We  stnnd  Arm  for  a  strong  foreign  policy, 
the  Republican  policy  of  John  PoeVer  Dulles. 
we  clearly  recognize  that  the  world's  best 
hope  for  continued  peace  Is  a  policy  of 
strength  toward  Russia  and  Red  China.  We 
realize  that  weaknera  and  appeasement  will 
lead  Inevitably  to  war. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  In  a  strong 
rational  defense  and  trusU  the  Judgment  of 
President  Elsenhower,  the  Nation's  greatest 
military  expert.  In  regard  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  defense  that  Is  needed,  over  that 
of  such  armchair  strateglsu  as  Paul  Butler, 
Jake  Arvey.  and  Adlal  Stevenson. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  effective  labor- 
management  reform  legislation  to  protect 
the  rank-and-flle  union  worker,  the  small 
businessman  and  the  general  public  from  the 
abuses  which  have  been  so  vividly  uncov- 
ered at  the  McClellan  committee  hearings. 
But  we  know  that  It  U  going  to  be  an  uphill 
fight  to  get  such  legUlatlon  this  year  when 
so  many  of  the  Democrat  majority  In  Con- 
gress are  so  deeply  Indebted  to  COPE  and 
other  like  organizations. 

As  Republicans,  we  are  firm  believers  In 
the  Indlvldusl  enterprise  system. 

We  know  that  It  Is  the  system  that  has 
made  our  Nation  great  and  has  resulted  In 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  known  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

We  have  built  a  record  of  resistance  to 
the  wild-eyed  schemes  of  leftwlngers  who 
would  lead  us  further  down  the  pink  path 
toward  socialism.  We  are  sincere  optlmlsU 
with  confidence  In  the  future  of  America. 
We  will  never  sell  our  Nation  short.  The 
United  States  Is  at  peace.  And  It  is  a  Repub- 
lican peace  with  honor.  We  are  enjoying 
good  times,  with  a  strong  economy  and  a 
secure  defense. 

Democrat  runaway  Inflation  has  been 
slowed  to  a  turtle  crawl. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  Is 
sharing  the  beneflu  of  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity. Our  Republican  record  Is  one  to  which 
we  can  point  with  pride.  Let's  brag  about 
It. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Republican 
press  we  will  put  our  message  across  to  the 
people.  The  public  will  Judge  correctly,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  Republican  victory  in 
1960  from  the  courthouse  to  the  White 
House. 

RcsoLtmoNS  Adopted  bt  the  Indiana  Repitb- 
LicAN  Editorial  Association 

The  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, In  convention  assembled  In  the  city  of 
IndlanapolU.  on  Saturday,  April   18,   1959 — 

Resolves.  That  unity  and  harmony  In  the 
party  are  essential   to  the  success   that   lU 


principles  deserve  and  for  which  all  loyal 
Republicans  stand,  above  self  and  selfish  In- 
terests; and  that  therefCH'e  we  urge  our 
members  to  support  a  tinlfled  party,  and 
Insist  that  all  elemenU  lay  aside  differences 
if  any  in  support  of  the  traditional  unity 
and   party  principles. 

We  take  pride  in  the  resolute  course 
throughout  the  recent  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Indiana  by  Gov.  Harold  Handley, 
Lt.  CJov.  Crawford  Parker,  the  Republican 
majority  and  leadership  in  the  State  senate, 
and  the  house  minority,  which  working  to- 
gether preserved  a  degree  of  economy,  a 
record  of  accompIlBhtnent.  and  solvency  for 
Indiana's  State  government.  To  Republican 
leadership  and  organization  our  State  owes 
today  the  fact  that  ours  Is  one  of  the  few 
States  where  no  new  taxes  were  created,  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  an  enviable 
record  of  low  taxes  per  capita. 

Republican  Stote  administration  and  as- 
sembly are  congratulated  on  their  successful 
effort  to  continue  making  Indiana  attractive 
to  industrial  expansion  and  more  employ- 
ment, and  In  continuing  the  freedoms  and 
rlghU  of  organized  workers  traditional  to 
America.  We  submit  that  the  guaranties  to 
workers  of  unfettered  organization  and  to 
employers  of  favorable  tax  rates  and  a  mini- 
mum of  dictatorial  government  create  a 
favorable  climate  for  Industry  and  Indus- 
trial employment,  and  therefore  a  growing 
population  in  direct  contrast  to  other  States 
which  are  being  abandoned  by  Industry. 

The  Republican  leadership  of  State  and 
assembly  has  been  able  to  support  and  im- 
prove the  educational  system  without  dam- 
aging the  State  solvency,  and  to  provide  for 
the  constructive  Improvement  of  flood  con- 
trol on  a  permanent  and  workable  basis  for 
the  first  time. 

We  note  the  bankruptcy  that  threatens  at 
least  one  neighboring  SUte  under  principles 
and  controls  of  a  type  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  propose  that  no  effort  shall  be 
spared  to  resist  encroachment  of  vast  politi- 
cal slush  funds  and  alien  Idealogles  across 
State  lines  to  prostitute  and  enslave  Hoosier 
voters,  and  our  government. 

We  applaud  the  wise  and  experienced 
counsel  of  President  Elsenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles,  that  has 
charted  our  succecsful  course  through 
troubled  International  waters  by  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  avoided  with  dignity  tlireat- 
enlng  conflicts  throughout  the  world. 

We  declare  our  confidence  In  the  Repub- 
lican delegation  In  Congress,  and  congratu- 
late lU  dean  and  able  leader,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  on  his  well-merited 
election  as  Republican  leader,  the  responsi- 
bility that  he  has  shared  with  distinction 
for  many  years. 

We  approve  the  efforte  to  assist  the  in- 
dividual farmer  on  the  family-sized  farm  in 
working  out  his  economic  Ills,  and  we  par- 
ticularly urge  that  the  farmer's  freedom 
and  Independence  be  protected.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  farmer  Is  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  Indiana  economy  and  that  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
farmer's  receiving  fair  prices  for  his  large  In- 
vestment and  hard  work.  Sound,  workable 
solutions  to  the  changing  farm  problems 
should  be  sought  and  would  be  found  feasi- 
ble by  a  Republican  Congress,  to  protect  and 
encourage  an  agriculture  that  has  provided 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing In  the  world's  history.  We  cite  and  ap- 
prove the  search  for  new  markete  and  new 
uses  for  farm  producte  as  proposed  by  our 
own  U.S.  Senator  Homer  E.  Capeh.\rt. 

We  resolve  that  our  national  strength  must 
be  preserved  by  balanced  budgets  and  tax 
economy  achieved  by  wise  and  careful  reduc- 
tion of  irresponsible  cash  glfU  at  home  and 
abroad  that  have  continued  for  years,  ex- 
cept under  a  Republican  Congress,  to  place 
unbearable  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
unl>orn    descendanU;    thus   to    free   private 


earnings  for  reinvestment,   to  provide  Jobs 
and  build  production. 

We  urge  that  all  Americans  testify  to  their 
pride  In  American  leadership  In  the  world, 
and  In  our  way  of  living  that  means  a  better 
life  for  everyone,  rather  than  dictatorship 
that  excels  in  a  few  token  but  often  mean- 
ingless feate  and  easy  life  for  a  chosen  few, 
but  deceit  and  hunger  for  the  people. 

We  recall  that  100  years  ago  when  the  In-  | 
fant  Republican  Party  sustained  severe  losses 
at  the  pKjIls,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  lost  elec- 
tion to  the  US.  Senate,  there  followed  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  of  usefulness  for  the 
principles  for  which  they  both  stood.  This 
year  of  Lincoln's  setqulcentennlai  illumin- 
ates this  example,  and  the  cvenU  of  neither 
year  are  accidental.  Victory  rode,  and  will 
ride  on  the  affirmation  of  principles.  The 
country  needs  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which  saved  the  Nation 
with  Lincoln  and  still  stands  ready  to  serve 
an  Ideal  Immeasurably  higher  than  the 
gratification  of  personal  wants  and  personal 
ambitions.  E'ections  are  lost  because  of 
failures  to  stand  for  something.  What  a 
Republican  Party  offers  and  must  stand  for 
are  constitutional  resF>onslbillty,  fiscal  sto- 
billty,  exaltation  of  freedom  as  a  way  of 
life,  all  of  which  have  been  guaranteed 
through  the  Republican  Party  in  history,  and 
by  lU  record  of  administration  today:  So 
finally  we 

Resolve,  That  this  organization  call  upon 
Republicans  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  place 
party   above  self,  to   shun  expediency,   em- 
brace principle  and  stand  Immovable  against 
Influences    that   would   dislodge   them  from 
the   unrepealable   political   truths   that   are 
the  beacons  of  cur  party's   service  to   the 
NaUon.      Likewise   we   would    call    upon    aU 
citizens  of  all  shades  of  political  beliefs  to 
applaud  with  their  support  the  party  of  the 
people's    rights   and    of   world    peace,   and 
American  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
petty   as   well    as   the   strong,   the    party    of 
achievement    today,    rather    than    of    weak 
dependence  on  a  better  tomorrow. 

Resolutions  committee:  WUllam  Murray, 
the  BickneU  DaUy  News,  the  Lawrenceburg 
Press,  the  Aurora  Journal-Bulletin;  Howard 
Houghton,  the  Huntington  Herald-Press; 
Howard  Grossman,  the  Salem  Republican 
Leader;  R.  Thomas  Mayhill.  the  Knights- 
town  Banner,  the  Eastern  Indiana  Farmer. 


The   Unirersal   Message  of  Mohammed 
Iqbal,  Poet-Philosopher  of  Pakistaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23. 1959 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  given  at 
the  Islamic  Center  in  Washington  on  the 
21st  anniversr  of  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed Iqbal,  who  combined  in  an  in- 
spiring way  the  mysticism  of  the  East 
and  the  realism  of  the  West.  His  roots 
were  in  the  Muslim  faith  and  culture 
but  his  message  was  to  all  mankind : 
The  Universal  Message  or  Mohammed  Iqsal 
Poet-Philosophee   or   Pakistan 

(Address  of  Walter  H.  Judd,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  Islamic  Center,  Washington. 
DC,  AprU  21,  1959) 

Your  Excellencies,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
we  are  living  today  in  a  world  of  unprece- 
dented ferment  and  change.    A  large  part  at 
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mankind  hM  Just  b«gun  to  breathe  the  in- 
toxicating air  of  hvunan  freedom.  At  the 
same  moment  another  large  section  of  hu- 
man beings  Is  being  forced  to  don  prison  garb, 
regimented  and  driven  like  beasts  of  burden. 
Important  segments  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion are  being  forced  by  events  to  decide 
whether  they  can  best  attain  their  hoped- 
for  political  and  economic  development  by 
democratic  or  by  authoritarian  means. 

In  such  times  as  these,  It  Is  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  pause  to  contrast  the  eternal  truths 
preached  by  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of 
mankind  with  the  crass  Ideologies  of  those 
who  would  crush  the  human  spirit  and  make 
man  an  instrunient  for  the  creation  of  a 
soulless  state. 

After  all,  what  Is  man?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  man  himself,  universally. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  the  eminent  Leb- 
anese philosopher.  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  now 
President  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, say  that  when  the  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  convened  In  Paris  after  World 
War  II,  the  delegates  spent  several  months 
trjrlng.  In  vain,  to  agree  on  an  answer  to  that 
ultimate  question.  For  how  could  they  de- 
clare what  the  rights  are  to  which  a  human 
being  is  entitled  until  they  decided  what  a 
human  being  is? 

One  of  the  great  spirits  of  modem  times 
to  whom  free  men  can  go  for  renewal  of  their 
faith  In  Ood  and  In  man,  was  the  Muslim 
poet  whose  memory  we  revere  tonight.  Mo- 
hammed Iqbal,  the  man  who  dreamed  a 
dream  for  the  Muslims  of  the  south  Asian 
subcontinent  and  whose  dream  became  real- 
ity In  the  creation  of  the  nation  of  Pakistan, 
held  no  brief  for  those  who  would  attain 
even  the  precious  goals  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic Independence  by  destroying  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  human  being.  Rather  did  he 
sing  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  human  self,  and  of  the  in- 
violability of  the  human  personality. 

Like  all  who  profess  the  Jewish,  the  Chris- 
tian, or  the  Muslim  faith,  Mohammed  Iqbal 
conceived  of  man  as  being  created  In  the 
image  of  Ood.  In  the  core  of  his  philosophy 
he  held  that  the  human  personality,  being 
created  In  the  image  of  Ood.  should  be  de- 
veloped In  a  way  to  prove  Itself  worthy  of 
being  In  that  image.  Those  things  which 
fortified  the  human  personality,  said  Iqbal, 
were  good:  those  which  weakened  it  were 
'  bad.    Is  there  a  better  test? 

His  concept  of  the  nature  of  man  reminds 
those  who  have  American  heritage  of 
the  words  x>t  those  who  founded  our  Nation. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident," 
they  said,  "that  all  men  are  created  *  *  *." 
They  based  their  whole  venture  on  that 
great  act  of  faith:  that  there  is  a  Creator, 
that  man  Is  His  child  and  therefore  partakes 
of  His  nature.  Man  has  from  his  Creator 
the  capacity  to  make  moral  Judgments  and 
decisions.  Man  can  become  more  and  more 
like  his  Creator,  If  he  will.  To  do  so  Is  the 
deepest  Joy  and  the  richest  fuiailment  of 
life.  And  the  more  man  becomes  one  with 
Ood,  the  more  he  becomes  one  with  all  man- 
kind. 

The  faith  regarding  the  nature  of  man,  and 
of  Ood.  and  of  the  universe  that  filled  Iqbal 
In  Asia  and  Inspired  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Is  being  everywhere  coldly  and  cruelly  chal- 
lenged today.  The  conflict  tearing  the  world 
apart  Is  not  an  old-fashioned  struggle  for 
control  of  land;  It  is  for  control  of  man — the 
mind  of  man.  the  soul  of  man,  the  whole  of 


Another  great  son  of  Pakistan,  Oen.  Ayub 
Khan,  now  its  president,  said  to  a  group  of 
us  in  Lahore  one  night  In  1953,  "The  time 
has  come  in  this  world  struggle  when  all 
those  who  believe  in  one  Ood,  the  Ood  of 
Justice  and  of  righteousness — whether  Mus- 
lims. Christians,  or  Jews — must  stand  to- 
gether against  those  who  believe  in  no  Ood." 


We  need  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  like 
Iqbal  whose  profound  insights  and  inspiring 
words  help  us  see  afresh  not  the  minor 
things  that  separate  us — ^whether  race,  na- 
tionality, language,  or  culture — but  the  deep 
things  that  unite  us — our  conunon  faith  in 
God  and  our  common  humanity. 

Mohammed  Iqbal  was  an  extraordinary 
man  in  the  breadth  of  his  Interests  and  the 
scope  of  his  accomplishments.  He  was  at 
once  a  great  poet,  a  great  philosopher,  a 
great  lawyer,  and  a  great  political  thinker. 
But  most  of  all,  he  was  a  great  human  be- 
ing, a  man  who  saw  as  the  most  significant 
of  human  rights  the  opportunity  to  serve 
humanity. 

Born  in  Stalkot,  West  Pakistan,  In  1873, 
Iqbal  received  his  Intermediate  education  In 
a  Scottish  mission  school.  Here  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  prominent  Mus- 
lim scholar,  Mir  Hasan — an  inspiring  per- 
sonality who  perceived  the  genius  of  the 
poet  and  molded  It. 

Finishing  his  distinguished  career  at 
school  he  Joined  the  Government  College. 
Lahore,  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
another  magnetic  personality.  Professor  Sir 
Thomas  Arnold,  who  was  said  to  be  an  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  was  "the  noblest  and 
the  best"  in  Western  civilization. 

Iqbal's  love  and  appreciation  of  Eastern 
values  and  of  Western  disciplines,  his  de- 
sire to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
East  and  West,  his  desire  to  see  his  country 
play  its  full  part  in  the  establishment  of 
world  peace,  may  be  related  largely  to  these 
early  Influences  of  his  two  great  teachers. 

Equipped  with  the  idea  of  one  humanity 
and  one  God  as  the  basis  of  Muslim  culture, 
which  he  learned  at  the  feet  of  Mir  Hasan, 
and  the  scientific  approach  of  the  West  to 
the  problems  of  life,  which  he  gained  from 
Professor  Arnold,  Iqbal  went  to  Cambridge 
in  1905.  For  his  further  researches  he  went 
to  Munich  where  he  submitted  his  thesis. 
"The  Development  of  Metaphysics  In  Persia." 
and  obtained  his  doctorate  In  philosophy. 
That  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  and 
the  mind  that  had  shown  its  grasp  of  philo- 
sophical ideas  and  its  sensitivity  to  the 
things  that  are  not  seen,  now  revealed  Its 
ability  to  master  practical  legal  issues. 

Dr.  Iqbal  returned  to  India  and  started  his 
practice  at  Lahore.  He  also  was  professor  of 
oriental  learning  at  the  University  of  the 
Punjab.  He  entered  poliUcal  life  in  1927 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Punjab  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  remained  a  member  for 
three  years.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
annual  session  of  the  Muslim  League  held 
at  Allahabad  in  the  year  1930.  In  his  presi- 
dential address,  he  demanded  "the  formation 
of  a  consolidated  Muslim  State  in  the  best 
Interest  of  India." 

Unfortunately.  Iqbal  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  results  of  his  efforts. 
From  1934  onwards  his  health  deteriorated: 
he  could  not  accept  an  Invitation  to  Oxford 
as  Rhodes  lecturer  In  1935.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  April  31.  1938.  hU  body  breathed  its 
last.  But  his  words,  like  his  spirit,  will  be 
Immortal. 

Iqbal's  philosophy  of  life  accepted  the 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and  love  as 
the  basis  of  world  brotherhood.  His  con- 
cept for  the  new  country  of  Pakistan,  whose 
formation  he  did  so  much  to  inspire,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  society  deeply  inter- 
ested In  the  service  of  humanity.  In  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  in  providing  equal  op- 
portunities fc>r  all,  irrespective  of  color,  caste 
or  creed.  There  was  no  conflict  in  him,  as 
there  need  be  none  in  you  or  me,  between 
love  of  country  and  love  of  mankind.  To 
work  tor  the  proper  interests  of  one  was  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  other. 

Iqbal  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  giving  people  a  faith  In  such  an  Ideology 
of  love  and  peace.  His  poems  continue  to 
speak  that  message  to  all  men  of  all  con- 
tinents and  cultures  today. 


Iqbal's  faith  In  humanity  was  not  mis- 
placed. Along  with  the  great  cleavages  that 
exist  In  the  world  today  and  occupy  most  of 
our  attention,  there  Is.  nevertheless,  a  vast 
movement  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  to  understand  each  other,  to  respect 
each  other,  and  to  Inspire  In  each  other  mu- 
tual confidence  and  trust.  It  goes  beyond 
mere  tolerance  of  other  culttires  than  one's 
own:  there  Is  increasing  appreciation  of  other 
cultures — and  the  values  In  them.  Under- 
standing, appreciation,  confidence,  and  trust 
are  the  spiritual  foundations  for  any  world 
order  that  is  to  withstand  the  Ideological 
onslaughts  of  those  who  worship  tht  ma- 
terial state  and  are  determined  to  Impose 
it  on  all  mankind. 

We  Americans,  as  we  take  part  In  this 
tribute  to  the  great  poet-phlloeopher  of 
Pakistan,  are  grateful  that  our  own  national 
leadership  Is  alive  to  the  need  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  know  each  other  better. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  ad- 
vocated that  people  of  all  nations  seek  each 
other  out  and  learn  more  of  each  other  not 
by  Just  one  method,  but  by  thousands  of 
methods.  This  people- to- people  diplomacy, 
which  Is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  Iqbal's 
concept  of  the  universality  of  mankind,  can 
become  a  powerful  force  in  determining  the 
course  of  world  events.  Even  tyrannies 
eventually  have  to  pay  some  attention  to 
changing  attitudes  and  wishes  among  the 
peoples  under  them. 

Our  gathering  tonight  exemplifies  the  sort 
of  relationship  between  persons  of  all  sorts 
of  backgrounds,  races,  and  cultures  which 
creates  a  genuine  feeling  of  brotherhood. 
Americans  and  Europeans  as  well  as  Middle 
Easterners  and  South  Asians;  Muslims,  Jews, 
and  Christians  we  are  gathered  here  to  pay 
homage  to  a  great  Muslin  spirit  in  a  Muslin 
House  of  Ood.  The  memorial  service  in 
which  we  are  taking  part  is  sponsored  by  an 
American  organization,  the  Council  on  Isla- 
mic Affairs,  which  Is  composed  of  Christians. 
Jews,  and  Muslims.  We  are  gathered  to- 
gether because  our  desire  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  man  Is  a  bond  which  transcends 
differences  of  cultures,  creeds  and  nation- 
alities. 

More  and  more  people-to-people  partner- 
ships are  being  created  as  the  hiunan  race 
gropes  its  way  toward  the  spiritual  perfection 
which  Iqbal  called  "being  worthy  of  having 
been  created  in  the  image  of  Ood." 

Who  can  measure  the  constructive  Influ- 
ence of  an  institution  like  the  American 
University  at  Beirut,  not  only  on  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  from  whom  most  of  Its 
students  have  come,  but  on  the  whole  world, 
including  the  impact  its  many  graduates 
have  had  at  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  gatherings  to  which,  because 
of  their  superior  training  and  broadened 
outlook,  they  have  been  sent  as  delegates? 

It  was  a  desire  to  help  relieve  the  suffering 
of  people  In  need  that  sent  me  to  China 
long  ago.  there  to  work  for  10  years  as  a 
physician  to  men,  women,  and  children  of 
all  walks  of  life  as  they  came  Into  my  cUnlc. 
But  I  received  more  than  I  gave,  and  I 
learned  more  than  I  taught.  That  Is  what 
generally  happens  when  men  Join  hands  to 
try  to  meet  human  needs. 

Wherever  some  human  beings  have  es- 
caped the  control  of  tyrants  to  become 
refugees  on  the  face  of  the  earth — from 
China,  from  Hungary,  now  from  Tibet — 
other  human  beings  from  many  countries 
have  promptly  volunteered  to  bring  them 
relief,  food,  medical  care,  and.  If  possible,  a 
new  home  somewhere  and  a  new  life  of 
dignity  and  usefulness.  Mohanmied  Iqbal 
would  have  been  in  the  heart  oC  all  such 
efforts. 

For  he  knew  that  some  men  are  cruel  and 
evil;  but  he  believed  that  most  men  want 
to  be  kindly  and  good.  In  the  universally 
understood  language  and  symbolism  of 
beauUful  poetry,  he  called  on  all  to  sUnd 
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together  In  common  service  to  humanity — 
in  realism  opposing  the  erU  of  today  In 
order  that  men  may  have  opportunity  freely 
to  pursue,  In  Idealism,  their  aspirations  for 
tomorrow. 

We  gratefully  honor  here  tonight  the 
memory  of  this  gifted  man  and  noble  spirit. 
He  spoke  to  his  own  people,  and  he  speaks 
also  to  us.  May  we  refresh  our  spirits  and 
renew  our  dedication  by  Joining  In  his 
prayer. 

"That  my  life.  O  Ood.  should  be  like  that 

of  a  candle 
So  that  through  my  efforts 
I  may  try  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  evil 
And  illumine  the  whole  world." 


Lets-Tbu-Honorable  DUcbarf ei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  23. 1959 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  the  attention  of  your  own  busy  sell 
and  all  the  other  Members  of  this  great 
legislative  body,  the  text  of  three  letters 
of  approval  and  endorsement  which  I 
have  recently  received  from  three  of  the 
nationally  Icnown  veterans  groups  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  all  of  us  interested  in  this 
ever-present  and  vital  subject  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  to  thousands 
of  our  military  personnel  each  year  will 
be  pleased  to  see  these  three  letters. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Vrmuits  or  FoaiioM  Wabs 
or  THE  Uwrnco  States. 
Omcc  or  DiaxcToa,  National 

LCGISIMTIVE  SCXVICC. 

Washington.  DC  .  March  17.  19S9. 
Hon    Cltob  Doylk, 

Member  of  Congress.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Dotlx:  Thli>  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  16.  1956,  with  at- 
tached copy  of  H.R.  88  which  proposes  to 
amend  present  law  to  pre  vide  that  the  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  or  Naval  Rec- 
ords and  the  Boards  of  Review.  Discharges, 
and  Dismissals  which  give  consideration  to 
satisfactory  evidence  relating  to  good  char- 
acter and  exemplary  conduct  in  civilian  life 
after  discharge  and  dismissal  In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  correct  certain  discharges 
and  dismissals  and  to  au'J>orlce  the  award  of 
an  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificate.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  on  record  as  hav- 
ing endorsed  in  principle  HJt.  8772  of  the 
85th  Congress  and  we  gave  this  bill  our  full 
support.  We  shared  your  keen  disappoint- 
ment when  the  bill  failed  to  move  forward  In 
the  Senate  and  died  wit.h  the  adjournment 
of  the  85th  Congress.  It  Is  noted  that  H.R. 
88  is  almost  Identical  to  HJl.  8772.  with  one 
major  exception:  For  those  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  leglslatl<Hi  an  exemplary 
conduct  certificate  will  be  Issued  rather  than 
a  general  discharge  limited  as  was  proposed 
in  H  R.  8772. 

The  VFW  wholehearU-dly  agrees  with  the 
principle  of  Issuing  an  exemplary  certificate 
based  solely  on  the  record  of  rehabilitation 
after  service  with  no  change  In  discharge — 
solely  l)ecauae  of  such  rehablUtaUon.  We 
endorse  the  proposal  that  an  exemplary  cer- 
tificate Is  much  more  preferable  and  appro- 


priate than  general  discharge  limited.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  this  bUl  is  not  designed 
to  grant  or  change  discbarge  certificates  but 
rather  Is  intended  to  remove  the  stigma  that 
attaches,  sometimes  for  life,  to  a  veteran  with 
a  less  than  honorable  discharge  certificate. 

We  certainly  will  lend  our  full  support  to 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  H.R.  88.  If 
further  hearings  should  be  scheduled  with 
respect  to  this  legislation,  the  Veterans  of 
I\xeign  Wars  will  be  deeply  appreciative  of 
being  advised  so  that  a  representative  from 
this  office  may  be  present  and  testify  in  be- 
half of  our  organization. 

Thanking  you  for  Inviting  the  views  of  the 
VFW  concerning  this  most  meritorious  legis- 
lation. I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

OmaB   B.    KCTCHI7M. 

Director. 

Disables  Ambkicam  VrmuMs, 
National  Sebvicz  HxAOQUAXTEas, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  1.1959. 

Subject:    H.R.  88  and   about  30  companion 
bills  on  the  same  subject. 

Hon.  Cltdb  Dotlz, 

House  of  Representatiixa,  - 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Doyue:  Tour  Interesting  letter  of 
March  24.  1959,  on  the  alx)ve  subject,  with 
enclosures,  has  been  received  and  very  care- 
fully considered . 

The  then  DAV  national  director  of  legisla- 
tion. Maj.  Omer  W.  Clark.  In  his  letter  of 
June  28,  1957.  addressed  to  you  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Discharges,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  commented  upon  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  1108.  85th  Congresf,  and  the  numerous 
identical  bills  before  that  Congress.  Major 
Clark  stated  In  effect  th?t  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  did  not  have  an  official  man- 
date either  to  support  or  oppose  such  pro- 
posed legislation  but  he  indicated  that  the 
DAV  viewed  with  considerable  misgivings  the 
possible  effect  of  the  bill  In  question  should 
It  t>e  enacted  Into  law  and  placed  into  oper- 
ation. As  the  above  mentioned  statement 
Is  a  part  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  your  subcommittee  It  is 
not  believed  necessary  at  this  time  to  reiter- 
ate the  reasons  given  for  our  doubts  and 
apprehensions. 

In  my  opinion.  HJl.  88  of  this  Congress, 
in  eliminating  the  reference  to  •General  Dis- 
charge (Limited),"  is  more  acceptable  than 
was  H.R.  1108  and  its  companion  bills.  How- 
ever, there  Is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  just  how  much  good  the  possession  of 
on  exemplary  rehablhtatlon  certificate  will 
do  the  holder  of  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  Armed  Forces,  when  he 
goes  to  seek  civilian  employment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  such  veteran  shows  such  cer- 
tificate to  a  prospective  employer  the  latter 
win  Immediately  note  the  word  "rehabilita- 
tion" on  It  with  the  distinct  possibility,  if  he 
If  he  Is  interested  enough  to  follow  It  up  at 
all.  that  he  will  delve  Into  the  adverse  facts 
and  circumstances  resulting  in  separation 
from  the  service  with  an  other  than  hon- 
orable discharge.  In  the  VFW  letter  of 
March  17,  1959.  a  copy  of  which  you  enclosed, 
the  term  "exemplary  conduct  certificate" 
is  used  in  one  place  and  I  believe  this  Is  an 
Improvement  due  to  omission  of  "rehabilita- 
tion." It  might  even  be  advisable  to  add 
the  word  in  parentheses  "(civilian)"  after 
"exemplary  conduct  certificate"  to  emphasize 
that  the  good  conduct  was  post-service  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  actions  in  service, 
as  previously  determined  by  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  providing  a  certificate  such  as  that  con- 
templated by  H.R.  88,  designed  for  a  special 
purpose  (employment),  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  certificate  would 
militate  against  some  veterans  obtaining  fa- 
vorable reconsideration  of  their  rervlce  dis- 


charges by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  Is  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  It  would  react  unfavor- 
ably m  an  appreciable  nimiber  of  cases. 
The  existence  of  the  certificate  and  the  pro- 
cedure incident  to  its  issuance  would  offer  an 
easy  way  out  for  interested  officials  of  the 
Defense  Department  by  enabling  them  to 
take  some  action  In  the  Interest  of  the  vet- 
eran-applicant without  going  to  the  extent 
of  changing  the  character  of  his  service  dis- 
charge. There  are  still  other  considerations 
that  come  to  mind  bearing  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  such  legislation,  and  these 
relate  to  morale  In  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
very  considerable  burden  that  would  be 
placed  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  dur- 
ing these  highly  critical  and  dangerous 
times — ^both  as  to  investigating  and  adjudi- 
cating these  cases,  and  the  possible  threat 
that  such  a  system  might  impoee  on  our  na- 
tionl  defense  through  permitting  dangerous 
elements  who  had  been  separated  from  the 
service  because  of  communistic  affiliations 
or  actions  to  Infiltrate  oxir  great  Industrial 
network  and  to  wreak  havoc  when  the  time 
came  for  them  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
their  foreign  masters. 

Some  might  say  that  there  would  only  be 
a  comparatively  few  such  instances  in  the 
last  mentioned  category.  That  could  be  true 
but  It  would  only  take  one  agent  who  gave 
no  thought  to  his  own  safety,  and  one  nu- 
clear bomb,  to  completely  wreck  a  vast  in- 
dustrial complex,  and  the  entire  area  for 
many  miles  around. 

In  conclusion,  pemxlt  me  to  thank  you  for 
ccMnmunicating  with  me  about  this  proposal 
of  yours.  I  know  how  sincere  and  earnest 
you  are  In  pressing  for  the  enactment  ot  the 
legislation.  1  am  also  certain  that  you  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  in  the  absence  of  a  mandate 
binding  upon  this  legislative  department. 
In  this  letter  I  have  tried  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  points  that  require  much  soul 
searching  upon  the  part  of  the  Congress  be- 
fore taking  the  long  step  embodied  In  HU. 
88  and  its  companion  measures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELMEB   M.  FaZtTDENBEXGES, 

Acting  National  Director  of  Legislation. 


Amvzts  National  Headquabtebs. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  9,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Cltdk  Dotle, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Dotle:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  dated  March  26,  1959.  with  en- 
closures, relative  to  HU.  88,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  you  which  would  make  certain 
changes  In  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  regarding  the  typ>e  of  evidence 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  Boards  for 
the  Correction  of  Military  and  Naval  Records 
and  Boards  of  Review,  Discharges  and  Dis- 
missals. Additionally,  your  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  aw«uxl  of  an  exemplary  rehabili- 
tation certificate  to  certain  veterans  who 
have  demonstrated  exemplary  conduct  sub- 
sequent to  service.  AMVETS  has  long  been 
Interested  In  this  general  subject  of  dis- 
charge reviews  and  has  always  made  our 
views  known  not  only  in  supporting  bills 
that  you  have  introduced  but  also  In  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  with  various  Defense 
Department  officials.  We  are  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  this  entire  area  is  in  need  of 
further  study  Including  not  only  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  procedures  under  which  the 
Correction  Boards  and  Boards  of  Review. 
Discharge  and  Dismissals  operate,  but  also 
procedures  under  wiilch  various  brandies  of 
the  services  dUcharge  personnel  administra- 
tively and  otherwise. 

AMVETS  is  m  full  agreement  and  strongly 
endorse  the  first  section  of  your  bill  which 
would  mand.ite  the  Correction  Boards  and 
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Discharge  Review  Boardi  to  take  Into  con- 
•Ideratlon,  when  reviewing  an  other-than- 
honorable  discharge,  conditions  and  circum- 
stances prevailing  at  discharge  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  age,  what  the  punishment  In  civil 
life  would  be  for  the  same  offense,  and  the 
moral  turpitude  Involved.  Making  the  con- 
sideration of  these  features  mandatory  may 
tend  to  make  the  members  of  these  Boards 
more  liberal  and  equitable  by  permitting 
them  to  consider  a  wider  range  of  factors  In 
their  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
discharge  should  be  changed.  It  will  also 
enable  the  veteran  or  his  counsel  to  build 
a  stronger  case.  In  o\xt  Judgment,  therefore, 
your  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  greatly  ben- 
efit the  veteran  In  his  application  for  a 
chahge  or  correction  of  discharge. 

We  also  support  the  concept  underlying 
the  other  major  feature  of  your  bill  calling 
for  an  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certificate.  This  would  be  Issued,  accord- 
ing to  your  bill,  to  a  veteran  with  an  other- 
than-honorable  discharge  who  can  establish 
by  affidavits  and  other  evidence  that  for  3 
years  following  service  be  demonstrated  ex- 
emplary conduct  in  every  respect  In  civilian 
life.  While  this  award  would  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  veteran's  discharge,  it  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  mollify  to  some  degree  the 
stigma  attached  to  his  undesirable  discbarge 
or  other  discharge  not  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. While  we  can  envision  difficulties 
in  the  administration  of  this  law,  as  It  re- 
lates to  this  award,  this  fact  would  not  alter 
our  support  of  such  legislation.  As  we  have 
Indicated  earlier  in  this  letter,  this  entire 
•rea,  including  inservlce  discharge  proce- 
dures and  procedures  governing  postservlce 
j4  reviews  are  in  need  of  continuing  study  and 
review  in  order  to  develop  the  most  equita- 
ble and  fair  method  of  handling  these  mat- 
ters. We  commend  you  for  your  interest  In 
these  problems  and  your  efforts  to  institute 
changes  for  improvement  In  the  entire  sys- 
tem. AMVETS  appreciate  very  much  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  H.R.  88. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Hatet, 
Assistant  National  Service  Director. 

In  addition  to  H.R.  88,  30  Members 
of  this  House  have  also  filed  companion 
bills  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  just 
a  couple  of  days  ago,  after  waiting  about 
3  months  for  report  from  the  Pentagon 
Building,  Hon.  Cakl  Vinson  received  an 
adverse  report  to  H.R.  88  and  all  of  the 
companion    bills.      In    due    time.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  and  expect  that  this 
whole  subject  matter  of  less-than-hon- 
orable  discharges  In  the  initial  form  of 
H.R.  88  and  companion  bills  will  again 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     In  fact.  I  hope  it  will 
be  before  long.    As  you  will  no  doubt  re- 
member, during  the  85th  Congress,  owing 
to    your    gracious    and    understanding 
courtesy  and  cooperation,  the  Doyle  bill, 
H.R.  8772.  which  was  the  predecessor  to 
H  R.  88.  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  226  to  8,  but  largely  be- 
cause of  delays  in  transit  in  getting  the 
report  out  from  the  Pentagon  Building 
at  an  earlier  date,  said  bill  did  not  get 
to  the  Senate  committee's  attention  as 
early  as  It  should  and.  therefore,  the 
Senate  did  not  consider  the  bill  last  ses- 
sion.    But  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
Senator    Stennis    from    Mississippi    is 
ready  to  file  the  text  of  H.R.  88  and  com- 
panion bills  in  the  Senate. 

These  bills.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  very  mod- 
erate bills;  they  do  not  ask  nor  intend 
to  ask  the  Military  Establishment  to 
change  any  military  record  nor  to  grant 
any  boy  who  uses  the  provisions  of  any 


of  these  bills  any  upgrading  of  any  dis- 
charge. Tlie  proposed  Certificate  of  Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation  does  not  compete 
with  any  honorable  discharge  or  dis- 
charge under  honorable  conditions.  In 
fact,  is  it  not  a  discharge.  It  is  a  pro- 
posed certificate  by  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment tliat  if  a  boy.  after  living  an 
exemplary  life  in  civilian  pursuits  for 
not  less  than  3  years,  and  if  he  can  prove 
that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Military 
Establishment;  in  their  sole  discretion, 
then  they  can  at  their  sole  discretion 
issue  to  such  boy  an  exemplary  rehabil- 
itation certificate.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
certificate  will  at  least  help  a  deserving 
lad  who  has  made  minor  offenses  or 
errors  while  in  the  military  to  remove  at 
least  a  little  of  the  stigma  and  help  him 
at  least  a  little  bit  to  get  employment. 
It  grants  him  no  Government  benefits. 
It  will  not  interfere  with  military  dis- 
cipline. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  seems  significant,  does 
it  not.  that  these  three  great  nationally 
known  veterans  groups  so  cordially  and 
emphatcally  support  H.R.  88  and  com- 
panion bills?  I  have  received  word  from 
the  American  Legion  that  they  cannot 
act  upon  the  proposed  legislation  until 
their  national  convention  later  on  this 
summer. 


Whither  the  Constitation? 
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Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15.  1959.  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Jim  Wright,  of  Texas,  was  the  main 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Port  Moru-oe.  Va. 

The  impact  of  this  great  speech  on  this 
distinguished  audience  was  so  readily  ap- 
parent that  I  ask  that  his  address  be 
made  a  part  of  this  Record  and  strongly 
recommend  that  it  be  read  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  address  follows: 

WHITHm    THE    CONSTITUTIOW? 

(Speech  by  Congressman  Jim  Wright,  an- 
nual meeting,  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Old  Point  Comfort.  Va.,  April 
15,   1959) 

Last  month,  we  celebrated  the  170th  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

Throughout  the  long,  hot  summer  of  1788. 
while  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  Philadelphia's 
Independence  Hail  our  Founding  Fathers 
struggled  to  draft  a  Constitution,  rumors 
spread  throughout  the  Colonies  like  autumn 
leaves  whisked  about  by  the  wind. 

Speculation  was  rife.  The  12-year-old 
Articles  of  Confederation,  too  loosely  drawn 
in  the  beginning,  had  blundered  and  broken 
apart  upon  the  rocky  shoals  of  reality.  A 
firmer  and  more  adhesive  foundation  was 
clearly  needed  upon  which  to  erect  an  en- 
during nation.  The  topic  of  the  day  in  the 
taverns  and  general  stores  and  stage  coach 
Inns  concerned  Itself  with  what  form  the 
Government  would  take.  Sophisticated 
couriers  in  the  capitols  of  Kurope  specu- 
lated as  to  who  would  emerge  as  King. 


Finally  the  work  was  ended.  The  docu- 
ment, hammered  out  upon  the  anvils  of 
mutual  compromise,  was  ready  for  public 
presentation.  The  delegates  filed  slowly  out 
onto  the  broad  portico  to  read  it  to  a  motley 
crowd  which  for  days  had  been  gathering 
outside  the  building.  A  curious  little  char- 
woman, unwilling  to  await  Its  formal  read- 
ing, plucked  at  the  sleeve  of  Ben  Franklin 
and  insisted  upon  knowing  what  type  of 
government  they  were  to  have. 

Franklin  replied:  "A  Republic  •  •  •  if 
you  can  keep  it." 

We  have  kept  it  for  170  years.  I  was 
startled  some  months  ago  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland,  addressing  our  Congress. 
brought  greetings  from  an  old  nation  and  a 
new  Republic  to  a  young  nation  and  the 
oldest  Republic  on  earth.  In  point  of  con- 
tinuous Institution,  ours  is  the  world's  old- 
est Republic. 

That  we  continue  to  keep  It  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  most  important  resolutions  on 
earth.  As  valid  today  as  when  It  was  penned 
is  Emerson's  rhetorical  question: 

"For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail? 

With  most  of  the  world  looking  hopefully 
to  us.  not  only  for  bread  but  for  inspiration, 
the  essential  character  of  our  Oovernment 
is.  more  than  ever  before,  "the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth." 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  not  seeking  to  alarm  you.  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  lose  It.  With  all  my  heart.  I  believe 
the  fundamental  faith  of  our  Nation  to  be 
as  strong  today  as  ever  it  has  been  in  our 
history.  Yet  there  are  certain  developments 
which  have  taken  us  rather  far  aneld  from 
the  points  of  our  origin  and  which,  unless 
corrected,  could  alter  the  direction  of  our 
destiny.  Specifically.  I  should  like  for  us  to 
think  very  seriously  above  five  particular 
trends  •  •  •  to  consider  how  they  have 
come  about  •  •  •  and  to  reaolve  what  must 
be  done  to  correct  them. 

I.    ESOSION    or    STATES    KICHTa 

The  first  and  in  some  ways  the  most  obvi- 
ous of  these  trends  is  a  gradual  and  steady 
erosion  of  the  righu  of  our  SUtes.  Every- 
one tallu  about  this  tendency  and  most  peo- 
ple lament  it.  Tet.  as  with  the  weather, 
hardly  anybody  ever  seems  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

In  some  respects,  the  tendency  Is  •  nat- 
ural one.  As  the  Nation  has  grown  more 
compact  and  distance  has  been  eradicated, 
attention  has  shifted  from  the  States  to 
the  National  Oovernment.  People  more  and 
more  have  looked  to  the  Federal  authority  for 
a  solution  to  their  problems,  particularly 
when  frustrated  in  seeking  solutions  at  the 
State  level. 

And  the  attitude  of  the  States  themselves 
has  often  hastened  the  trend.  The  impo- 
tence and  corruption  of  State  legislatures, 
their  unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility, 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  driven  the 
public  to  look  to  the  Federal  Congress  for  lU 
remedies. 

A  House  Committee  on  IntergovemmenUl 
Operations  last  year  highlighted  thU  truth 
with  case  history  Illustrations.  Since  1926, 
the  committee  noted.  Federal  granU  for  non- 
defense  programs  have  risen  from  ti24  mil- 
lion to  $5  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Tracing  the  birth  and  growth  of  activltlee 
ranging  all  the  way  from  aid  to  State  soldi- 
ers' homes  to  stream  pollution  control,  the 
conmilttee  establUhed  that.  In  almost  every 
insUnce,  the  Federal  entry  into  the  field 
had  been  preceded  by  negligence  and  un- 
willingness to  solve  their  own  problems  on 
the  part  of  the  States. 

To  wail  against  growing  Federal  Infiuence 
In  State  and  local  affairs  without  being  will- 
ing to  support  mcwe  dynamic  and  responsi- 
ble State  governments  U  to  engage  in  a 
hollow  and  hypocritical  gesture.     U  Federal 
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Government  is  ever  to  limit  Its  authority, 
then  this  will  be  tied  up  In  one  package  with 
stronger  Government  close  to  home. 

Yet.  I  realize  fully  that  the  converse  also  Is 
Ir^e.  '  It  is  like  the  question  of  the  chicken 
and  the  egg.  The  Federal  Oovernment  wUi 
not  release  responsibility  until  the  SUtes 
prove  a  willingness  to  aisume  it.  But  the 
States  cannot  develop  their  own  initiative  If 
stifled  under  a  blanket  of  growing  Federal 
encroachment.  This  Is  the  reason  why  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  l)elieve  in  the  im- 
porUnce  of  legislative  reform  such  as  em- 
bodied in  the  bUl.  HJl.  3.  This  biU.  in- 
tended to  restate  the  historic  doctrine  of 
concurrent  Jurisdiction,  passed  the  Rouse 
In  the  last  session  after  many  hard  months 
of  struggle.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  be- 
came enmeshed  in  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  prevented  it  from  also  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  we  mean.  HJl. 
S  did  not  presume  in  sny  way.  shape,  or 
fashion  to  confer  upon  any  State  a  right  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  be  violative 
of  or  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  law. 
That  question  was  settled  when  we  aban- 
doned the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
adopted  the  Constituticm  of  the  United 
SUtes.  It  was  ratified  forever  in  the  in- 
delible blood  of  the  Civil  War.  We  are  not 
a  confederation  in  which  any  SUte  may  set 
Itself  aside  as  an  island  wherein  Federal  law 
may  be  ignored.  Ours  is  a  Federal  Union, 
•one  Nation,  under  God  Indivisible  "  Tliere 
Is  no  attempt  here  to  malnuin  that  a  SUte 
possesses  any  right  to  countermand  or  nullify 
Federal  law. 

What  is  involved  in  Hit.  S  Is  simply  a  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  historic  rlghU  of  the  SUtes 
to  exercise  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  enact  sUtutes  of 
their  own  so  long  as  those  sUtutes  do  not 
vlolaU  the  Federal  law. 

This  is  an  original  and  historic  right.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  it 
never  occurred  to  anyone  to  question  It. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  courU  have 
held  with  Increasing  conslsUncy  that  where 
CongrcM  has  enacted  legUlatlon  on  a  subj- 
ect, the  SUtes  are  deprived  of  all  power  to 
enact  or  enforce  similar  laws  on  the  same 
subject,  even  though  they  present  no  direct 
conflict  with  the  Federal  act. 

The  Judicial  ruling  In  the  case  of  Common' 
vealth  V.  Nelson  which  has  a  bearing  o-\ 
antlsedlUon  sUtutes  now  on  the  books  in 
some  47  States  is  a  noUble  case  in  point. 
It  comes  insuntly  to  mind  because  of  the 
publicity  accorded  this  decision  and  because, 
ironically,  it  was  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of 
H.R.  3,  who  had  written  the  Federal  act  cited 
by  the  Court  to  nullify  enforcement  of  the 
StaU  laws  in  Pennsylvania. 

That  case,  however.  Is  no  more  than  a 
symptom  of  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
rlghU  of  SUtes  In  the  IniUatlon  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  handling  of  local  problems. 
Similar  decUions.  involving  somewhat  less 
spectacular  issues,  are  legion. 

A  fairly  typical  exampit!  is  the  recent  case 
of  Cloverleaf  Co.  v.  Patterson.  The  SUte  of 
Alabama,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  health 
of  lu  citizens,  had  sought  to  inspect  the 
product  of  a  company,  which  was  engaged  In 
the  renovation  of  butUr.  Some  of  the  butter 
was  shipped  in  IntersUte  commerce,  and  thus 
subject  to  Federal  pure  food  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  rtiied  that  Congress 
had  therefore  assumed  entire  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject,  leaving  the  SUtes  power- 
less to  enforce  their  own  health  laws.  Ehs- 
senting.  Justice  Frankfurter  argued  that.  If 
Congress  had  intended  to  preempt  SUte  en- 
forcement entirely,  it  would  have  said  so  In 
lU  act. 

This  Is  the  philosophy  of  HR.  3.  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  congressional  declaration 
depriving  SUtes  of  initiative  in  a  given  field 


of  law,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  conflict 
between  SUte  and  Federal  provisions,  the 
SUtes  will  be  presumed  to  retain  the  right 
to  enact  and  enforce  similar  laws. 

The  SUtes  have  traditionally  been  valuable 
proving  grounds  for  legislative  policy.  Many 
of  our  most  far-reaching  national  reforms 
were  first  tested  and  proven  In  the  labora- 
tories of  SUte  government.  Women's  stif- 
frage  in  Wyoming,  antitrust  in  Texas,  con- 
servation laws  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lobby 
reform  In  Wisconsin,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Although  the  cry  of  SUtes  rights  has  often 
loeen  abused,  often  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
States  wrongs,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  a 
reactionary  doctrine  to  bold  out  for  the 
righU  of  States  to  solve  local  problems  when 
the  solution  presents  no  conflict  with  Fed- 
eral policy. 

Unless  H.R.  3  or  something  substantially 
similar  is  enacted,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  SUte  govemmenU  will  be 
deprived  of  practically  all  legislative  Initia-, 
tive  through  this  doctrine  of  preemption. 

Congress  is  now  required  to  legislate  on 
an  ever-widening  variety  of  subjects.  If, 
each  time  it  does  so,  the  SUtes  are  to  have 
(another  avenue  of  legislation  completely 
closed  to  them,  they  will  be  Inevitably  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  attack  the  problems 
of  their  people  on  any  but  a  meager  hand- 
ful of  subjecU.  These  will  be  those  not  re- 
garded as  sufllciently  imporUnt  to  warrant 
congressional  action. 

This  legislative  reform  is  needed  unless  we 
want  consciously  to  aljet  the  further  erosion 
of  the  rlghU  and  prerogatives  of  the  SUtes. 
And  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

9.  zxxcxrnvz  trstTaPATioN  or  ixcislativk 

POWEBS 

The  second  of  these  trends  is  a  growing 
usurpation  of  legislative  powers  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  The  great 
British  sUtesman,  Gladstone,  spoke  of  our 
Constitution  as  "the  most  perfect  instrument 
ever  set  down  by  the  hand  of  man  at  a  given 
time."  He  was  spealflng  of  its  delicately 
contrived  balance  of  powers  between  the 
separate  branches  of  Government.  It  was 
born  out  of  personal  experience  with  a  sov- 
ereign who  had  arrogated  to  himself  author- 
ity which  in  iU  unrestrained  exercise  he 
had  abused.  If  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  proven  themselves  too  weak,  there  cer- 
Uinly  was  no  wish  among  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  to  supplant  them  with  a  Oov- 
ernment whose  essential  strength  would  be 
embodied  in  an  all-powerful  executive. 

The  greatest  danger  in  all  political  sys- 
tems Is  that  of  executive  power.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  haunted  by  a  dread  that  the 
executive  branch  would  increase  at  the  ex- 
jjense  of  the  other  tranches  until  it  would 
end  in  a  form  of  authorlUrlanism.  Com- 
menting upon  this  fear,  Jefferson  said,  "It  Is 
better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  fold  than 
to  trust  to  drawing  his  teeth  and  claws  after 
he  shall  have  entered." 

Of  the  three  branches.  Congress  should  be 
the  most  responsive  to  the  public  wish  be- 
cause, by  lU  very  nature,  it  is  closest  to  the 
public.  While  the  population  of  the  average 
constituency  has  grown  enormously  since  the 
Constitution  was  drafted,  it  still  is  true  that 
in  our  scheme  of  things,  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  comes  in  closer  and  more 
continuotis  contact  with  the  people  whom 
the  Government  serves  and  represents  than 
does  any  other  Federal  oflDcial. 

During  the  congressional  adjournment  last 
fall,  as  an  example,  I  publicly  dlsctissed  our 
congressional  activities  in  114  different  group 
meetings  in  my  particular  district.  During 
the  4  months.  I  estimated  that  I  had  Ulked 
personally  with  some  11,000  people.  This  In 
greater  or  lesser  degree  la  what  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  doing.  I  believe  that 
becaxiae  of  this  we  are  better  able  to  gage 
their  thinking,  better  able  to  be  what  the 
term  implies  •  •  •  their  represenUtlves. 


Yet  due  to  the  growing  variety  and  the 
burgeoning  volume  of  legislation.  Congress 
has  come  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  ad- 
ministrative Interpretation  to  make  assump- 
tions of  legislative  intent.  Executive  agen- 
cies superimpose  the  deUils  of  administra- 
tion upon  what  sometimes  amount  to  skele- 
ton sUtements  of  policy.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  for  Instance,  there  were  6,591 
bills  introduced  in  addition  to  more  than 
1 1 ,000  which  had  carried  over  from  the  previ- 
ous session.  Of  this  number,  1.348  were 
enacted  into  law.  With  a  workload  of  this 
magnitude.  Congress  simply  cannot  in  each 
instance  spell  out  In  minute  detail  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  of  these  separate  laws  is 
to  be  carried  out.  To  this  extent,  the  growth 
of  an  executive  bureaucracy  has  been  a 
natviral  and  unavoidable  development. 

But  it  is  neither  natural  nor  unavoidable 
for  the  administrative  arm  to  replace  what 
Congress  intended  with  what  lU  appointees 
think  Congress  should  have  Intended.  It  is 
not  natural,  nor  do  I  believe  it  has  been 
unavoidable,  for  the  device  known  as  the 
Executive  Order  to  have  come  into  such  wide- 
spread usage.  Like  the  SUtes,  Congress 
must  continually  reassert  iU  rights  if  it  does 
not  want  them  to  diminish.  Like  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  rights  if  not  exercised 
will  wither -and  atrophy. 

One  of  the  vehicles  by  which  the  funda- 
mental lawmaking  prerogative  has  been 
sloughed  away  has  been  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Act  which  permite  appointive 
agencies  and  commissions  to  revamp  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  Government. 

Much  good  work  has  been  performed  under 
this  act.  Some  savings  have  accrued  to  the 
Uxpayer  as  a  result  of  streamlining  and 
elimination  of  overlapping  functions. 

One  feature  of  the  Reorganization  Act, 
however,  has  come  under  sharp — and  in  my 
opinion,  justified — criticism.  This  is  the 
automatic  nature  of  reorganization  plans  by 
which  they  summarily  become  law  unless 
the  Congress  passes  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval within  60  days  •  •  •  and  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  (a  majority  of  all  Mem- 
bers, not  simply  a  majority  of  thoee  voting) . 
Simple  reflection  will  demonstrate  how 
the  lawmaking  function  can  thus  pass  from 
the  legislative  to  the  executive  branch.  A 
Presidential  commission  can  radically  alter 
a  viUl  fimctlon  of  the  Government,  leaving 
the  Congresj  almost  pwwerless  to  demur. 
Here's  why:  It  takes  218  votes  in  the  House 
under  this  provision  to  defeat  any  reorgani- 
zation plan.  During  a  recent  Congress  there 
were  181  rollcall  votes.  The  greatest  number 
of  Members  ever  present  for  one  of  these 
votes  was  426.  the  smallest  number  233.  On 
only  20  of  those  roUcalls  were  as  many  as  400 
Members  on  the  fioor. 

Supposing  such  a  plan  were  up  for  con- 
sideration with  only  233  Meml>er8  present. 
Sixteen  Members  could  defeat  the  will  of 
217  Members.  If  that's  farfetched,  assume 
the  average  rollcall  attendance  of  357,  when 
140  could  thwart  the  wUl  of  217. 

Not  only  must  218  lie  against  it,  they  must 
Uke  the  InitUtlve,  they  must  all  be  on  the 
floor  at  once,  and  they  must  do  it  within 
60  days  •  •  •  or  the  Executive  sponsored 
reorganization  plan  will  automatically  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  this  machinery,  a  number  of  the 
basic  activities  of  the  Government  have  been 
rather  radically  altered.  It  is  my  own  con- 
viction that  we  have  here  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  concept  of  separation  of 
powers.  For  here  the  Executive  legislates 
and  the  Congress  has  only  a  negative  right 
of  veto  which  seems  more  theoretical  than 
actual.  I  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  lawmaking  branch  could  be 
restored  by  amending  this  sweeping  Reorgan- 
ization Act  so  as  to  permit  legislative  review 
by  a  simple  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting,  rather  than  by  the  required  consti- 
tutional majority. 
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The  one  essentially  Indispensable  power 
of  Congress,  of  course,  has  been  most  clearly 
maintained  In  Its  control  of  the  purse  strings. 
Even  this  congressional  prerogative  has  been 
the  victim  of  an  insidious  encroachment. 
Led  by  a  coalition  of  younger  Members,  the 
lawmaking  body  rebelled  la£t  year  against 
this  particular  tendency  when  It  enacted  the 
bill  known  as  H.B.  8002  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment's budgeting  practices  on  an  accrued 
annual  expenditure  basis. 

The  fundamental  issue  before  lu  In  this 
legislation  was  the  extent  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  in  the  Congress 
can  maintain  actual  control  over  the  Federal 
purse  strings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  vested  In  Congress 
the  clear  responslbUity  to  manage  and  con- 
trol Federal  expenditures.  It  obviously  was 
believed  by  the  Founding  Fathers  that  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  government  should  be  directly 
respon:slble  in  its  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  the  Congress,  since  In  this  way  It  would 
be  responsible  to  the  taxpaylng  public  which 
elects  the  Congress  and  is  responsive  to  its 
wishes. 

In  recent  years,  the  practice  of  large  sums. 
carried  over  unspent  from  previous  appro- 
priations, has  impaired  the  ideal  of  congres- 
sional control  of  the  purse. 

We  came  into  fiscal  1956,  for  example,  with 
almost  (54  billion  In  unexpended  balances 
from  previous  appropriations.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  1957,  the  figure  has  grown  to 
some  $70  billion. 

Large  balances  of  unexpended  appropria- 
tions have  thus  been  available  annually  to 
the  agencies  without  any  further  action  of 
the  Congress.  For  all  practical  purposes. 
Congress  had  lost  control  of  these  sizable 
amounts  of  money.  It  was  to  restore  con- 
gressional control  that  this  bill  was  passed. 

It  may  not  result  in  the  saving  of  billions, 
as  some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
have  estimated,  but  I  think  the  requirement 
that  agencies  return  to  the  Congress  and 
prove  up  the  value  of  programs  underway 
will  very  definitely  result  In  some  saving  and 
in  greater  efficiency,  and  any  such  result 
that  accrues  wUl  certainly  be  to  the  good. 
Most  Impwrtant  of  all.  It  restores  to  the 
Congress  Its  historic  role  as  the  keeper  of 
the  pocketbook. 

But  Congress,  having  done  this  much,  can- 
not rest  upon  its  laurels.  The  price  of  legis- 
lative rights  which  are  the  very  enshrlnement 
of  representative  government  is  eternal  and 
unremitting  vigilance. 

S.    WANING    XESPECT    POK    THE    SUPREME    COUBT 

The  third  alarming  development,  unlike 
the  other  two,  has  come  about  rather  re- 
cently. It  is  the  rapid  decay  of  respect  for 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  brought  about  by 
the  general  feeling  that  the  Court  has  tended 
to  abandon  legal  precedent  as  its  guiding 
principle. 

A  very  great  deal,  of  course,  has  been  said 
•bout  this.  Every  newspaper  pundit  has 
commented  upon  it.  It  Is  easy  to  criticize, 
and  perhaps  the  mark  of  statesmanship  In 
this  Instance  Is  that  of  restrained  expres- 
sion. No  appraisal  of  the  current  scene, 
however,  would  be  an  altogether  honest  one 
without  frankly  acknowledging  this  develop- 
ment and  examining  it.  When  so  august  a 
body  tLt  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  of 
all  the  States  votes  by  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority to  adopt  a  report  calling  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  more  Judicial  restraint,  then 
something  unique  in  our  history  hM  hap- 
pened. 

During  the  last  Congress,  there  w«re  no 
less  than  SO  bills  Introduced  either  to  alter 
rulings  of  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal  or 
to  curb  the  Court  In  one  way  or  another. 
Seven  of  these  bills  passed  at  least  one  House 
of  Congress. 

But  the  Conference  of  C^lef  Justices  In  Us 
pronouncement  last  AuruA  call-d  att;nt!on 


also  the  fact  that  ultimate  Judicial  power  In 
our  country  miist  rest  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  "Any  other  allocation  of  such  power 
would  seem  to  lead  to  complete  chaos."  the 
report  stated,  adding  that  it  is  our  common 
obligation  to  seek  to  uphold  respect  for  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  necessary  In  our 
system  of  government.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
government  of  law  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  men,  it  Is  indispensable.  If  law  is  to 
have  any  viltimate  meaning,  if  there  Is  to  be 
an  anchor  to  keep  our  ship  of  state  from  being 
tossed  about  by  every  wave  of  popular  fancy 
and  taking  a  new  direction  with  every  ex- 
pedient wind  that  blows,  then  we  must  have 
a  Supreme  Court,  and  that  Cotirt  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  law  must  have  respect. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  an'ong  the  first  of 
our  forefathers  to  see  that  Judicial  review 
was  the  only  effective  means  of  preserving 
the  fundamental  law.  While  our  earliest  ad- 
vocate of  popular  government,  he  feared 
what  he  called  the  unrestrained  "tyranny  of 
legislatures."  He  knew  that  the  legislative 
branch,  simply  because  It  was  closest  to  the 
people,  could  be  carried  away  by  a  tide  of 
expediency  In  Its  desire  to  please  the  people, 
and  he  knew  that  It  needed  a  checkreln. 

Jefferson's  law  teacher,  George  Wythe,  had 
expressed  tliis  philosophy  as  forcefully  as  It 
has  ever  been  stated.  Sitting  as  a  Judge  in 
the  case  of  Caton  v.  Commonicealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, In  1782,  he  had  stated  his  position  in 
these  words: 

"If  the  whole  legislature,  an  event  to  be 
deprecated,  should  attempt  to  overleap  the 
bounds  prescribed  to  them  by  the  people,  I, 
in  administering  the  public  Justice  of  this 
country,  will  meet  the  united  powers  at  my 
seat  in  this  tribunal;  and.  pointing  to  the 
Constitution,  will  say  to  them,  here  Is  the 
limit  of  your  authority:  and  hither  shall  you 
go,  but  no  further."  " 

Obviously,  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  Court  to  the  pinnacle  of  prestige 
which  It  must  grace  if  the  essential  character 
of  our  Government  is  to  reUln  Its  stability. 
I  do  not  believe  the  answer  lies  In  radically 
altering  the  Jurisdiction  or  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Court  as  has  been  impatiently 
suggested  by  some.  As  an  institution  it  has 
served  us  well  for  170  years.  It  has  been 
under  attack  before.  Twenty-one  year  ago 
a  frustrated  President  was  criticizing  the 
Court  as  "too  reactionary"  and  was  asking 
authority  to  add  to  its  membership.  Calmer 
heads  prevailed  and  the  President's  request 
was  denied. 

At  that  time,  the  dlstlngulFhed  and  vener- 
able New  "york  Republican,  the  late  Daniel  A. 
Reed,  posed  this  choice: 

"I  ask  every  American  this  question,"  he 
said,  "Do  you  want  to  put  your  personal 
liberties  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  your 
State  legislature?  To  those  who  think  this 
is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  10  times  since  the  year  1867  Con- 
gress, or  one  of  Its  branches,  has  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  •  •  •  The 
only  power  thst  stood  between  the  citizens 
and  these  tyrannical  acts  of  Congress  was 
the  Supreme  Court  •  •  •  I  cannot  believe 
that  in  this  period  of  worldwide  dizziness  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  wish  to  destroy  the 
only  department  of  Government  which  can 
protect  them  from  mob  violence  and  en- 
croachment." 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  II  It  Is  a  duty  of 
cltlzenrhlp  to  respect  and  support  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Court,  it  also  is  true  that  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Court.  In  and  of  them- 
aelves,  should  be  such  m  to  command  public 
r«^>ect. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State* 
should  be  composed  of  the  nine  ablest  Jurists 
In  the  Nation.  On  this  Bench  should  sit  the 
nine  wisest  and  most  learned  legal  authorities 
In  the  United  States.  They  should  be  men 
of  such  Judicial  attainment  and  Intellectual 
stature  as  to  evoke  from  the  public,  the  bar. 
and  the  bench  the  universal  respect  which  Is 


their  due.  Never  should  It  be  possible  for 
anyone  to  say  that  their  appointments  had 
been  essentially  political  in  character. 

The  most  constructive  reform.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  the  requirement  that,  as  a 
minimum  prerequisite  to  appointment,  a 
member  of  this  highest  Court  should  be  a 
person  of  previous  Judicial  experience.  Such 
a  requirement  could  be  made  by  a  simple  act 
of  Congress,  since  on  the  matter  of  qualifica- 
tions of  Justices  the  Constitution  Is  silent. 

Adopt  such  a  requirement  as  this,  let  all 
future  appointments  be  confined  to  men 
who  have  performed  previous  service  either 
on  a  Supreme  Court  of  one  of  the  States  or 
on  a  Federal  appellate  court,  and  time  will 
lay  Its  soothing  hand  upon  the  turmoil  that 
today  Lorrounds  the  Court  and  heal  the  un- 
healthy ruptures  that  disturb  our  legal  tran- 
quility. 

4.    THS    CBOWING    UfFHASXS    OF    IIX>CS    AND 

SXGUCNTS 

The  fourth  trend  to  which  attention  must 
be  called  is  the  ever  Increasing  tendency  to 
divide  the  United  States  into  blocs  and  seg- 
ments, economic  factions,  ethnic  units,  re- 
gional groupings. 

Back  In  the  1940's.  Stuart  Chase  wrote  a 
book  which  he  entitled  "Democracy  Under 
Pressure."  If  we  were  under  pressure  then, 
we  are  in  a  pressure  cooker  now.  School- 
children pledge  their  allegiance  to  a  flag 
which  we  hall  as  the  symbol  of  "one  nation, 
under  God  Indivisible."  If  my  observation 
of  the  past  4  years  has  given  me  any  one 
great  anxiety  for  the  domestic  future  of  our 
Nation,  It  is  the  dread  that  someday  this 
essential  indivisibility  may  disintegrate  be- 
fore the  splitting  onslaughts  of  selfish  pres- 
sures. 

Too  many  of  us  have  come  to  think  of  our- 
selves not  first  as  Americans,  but  first  as 
members  of  the  business  community  or  In- 
deed Sonne  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nliy.  or  as  members  of  labor,  and  only  sec- 
ondly as  Americana — as  aouthemera  or 
northerners  first  and  Americans  second — as 
belonging  first  to  a  particular  racial  heritage 
and  only  then.  If  at  all,  as  belonging  to 
America. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  know  what  can  be 
done  about  this  growing  tendency.  But  I  do 
Know  that  It's  growing  and  I  dn  know  that  It 
Is  selfish  at  its  core  and  Insidiously  un- 
American. 

Marx  and  Lenin  prophesied  that  capital 
and  labor  would  be  iu\able  in  the  long  run 
to  coexist  amicably.  That  class  war  here 
would  Inevitably  come  Jsecause  of  what  they 
called  the  fundamental  contradiction  of  a 
society  such  as  ours — what  they  twlleved  to 
be  a  natural  hostility  between  the  capitalist 
and  his  employee.  When  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  divided  Into  hostile  camps,  acting  as 
though  our  differences  were  irreconcilable, 
each  anxious  to  believe  the  worst  about  the 
other  and  each  constantly  poised  to  presa 
an  Inunediate  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  we  tend  to  prove  their  satanIc 
prophecy  correct. 

It  is  natural,  I  know,  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  champion  the  causes  of  their  own 
dlstricu.  their  own  States,  their  own  regions. 
In  this  I  am  perhaps  as  guilty  as  any.  But 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  every  public  oOl- 
clal — Indeed,  everyone  who  would  set  him- 
self up  aa  a  leader  of  public  thought— haa 
the  solemn  duty  to  carry  forever  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  mind  the  realisation  that  he 
serves  first  the  United  SUtes.  Kxcept  as  tu 
future  flourishes.  hU  SUU  and  hta  town  have 
no  future.  Kxcept  as  the  entire  economy 
prospers,  his  economic  segment  of  that  econ- 
omy will  enjoy  no  lasting  prosperity. 

Except  aa  buslneaa  makea  a  reaaonahle  re- 
turn so  aa  to  permit  expaiulon.  there  will 
not  be  Jobs  enough  to  go  around  for  our 
growing  labor  force;  and  labor,  la  the  long 
run,  will  suffer.  Kxcept  aa  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  earn  a  decent  and 
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remunerative  wage,  there  will  be  no  market 
for  the  things  business  turns  out,  and  busi- 
ness will  suffer.  If  we  forget  this,  we  play  a 
fool's  game.  He  who  enters  the  arena  of 
politics  pledged  to  champion  exclusively  any 
bloc  or  any  segment,  he  who  in  public  life 
uses  bis  talenta  to  divide  class  against  class, 
or  race  against  race,  or  region  against  region, 
prostitutes  his  talents;  and  in  the  end  he 
'plays  the  game  of  those  who  would  divide 
us  and  in  dividing  would  conquer  us. 

I  think  of  one  leglsl:itlve  reform  which 
could  minimize  this  growing  tendency.  It 
alone  would  not  cure  the  basic  malady,  but 
it  would  help.  The  electoral  college  method 
of  selecting  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  siirely  outlived  its  original  purpose. 
It  is  a  relic  of  the  powdered  wig  and  snuff 
box  era  when  nobody  ever  knew  anything 
about  presidential  canOidates  and  it  was 
believed  the  public  needed  someone  to  do 
their  actual  choosing  for  them.  If  Its  only 
drawback  were  that  It  Is  archaic,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  preserving  it.  The 
outmoded  system,  unfortunately,  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  abuses,  among  them  the 
glorification  of  voting  blocs. 

By  lumping  all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes 
for  the  side  which  ekes  out  the  barest  mar- 
gin of  victory  in  that  particular  SUte,  it 
has  encouraged  both  parties  to  concentrate 
on  those  traditionally  close  areas  of  the 
country  where  a  little  extra  effort  can  pay 
off  most  handsomely  on  the  electoral  score- 
card.  Undue  and  unintended  Influence 
thus  has  gravlUted  to  the  political  bosses 
and  ward  politicians  who  can  turn  out  the 
vote  In  those  particular  areas.  We  have 
come  In  this  way  to  think  of  millions  of 
Americans  not  as  Individual  people  but  as 
members  of  one  or  another  voting  bloc.  And 
in  this  It  seems  to  me  that  we  subtly  de- 
grade them  as  human  beings  and  tarnish 
the  image  of  a  Nation  of  free  and  equal 
men. 

We  can  correct  this  one  particular  cause 
by  adopting  any  one  of  several  electoral 
reform  amendments  wh|ch  have  been  pend- 
ing In  every  Congress  for  the  past  20  years. 
I  believe  we  need  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In 
the  average  American  as  a  person  by  enact- 
ing one  of  these  proposals,  to  the  end  that 
one  vote  anywhere  In  the  country  shall  be 
exactly  equal  to  one  vote  anywhere  else  in 
'    the  country. 

Tet  this  alone  will  not  cure  the  disease 
~    that  Increasingly  separates  and  divides  us. 


This  is  a  task  which  calls  for  the  most  su- 
perb statesmanship  and  the  most  mature 
citizenship.  Perhaps  the  danger  has  been 
no  more  clearly  put  than  In  the  words  of 
that  distinguished  Jurist,  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  who  warned: 

"That  community  Is  already  in  the  proc- 
ess of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins 
to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy, 
where  nonconformity  with  the  accepted 
creed  is  a  mark  of  disaffection;  where  de- 
nunciation takes  the  place  of  evidence  and 
orthodoxy  chokes  off  freedom  of  dissent." 

S.  A  STALE  CONrOBMrrr  AND  THE  BILL  OF  BIGHTS 

Finally,  to  combat  the  stale  conformity  of 
the  group-thinking  which  has  huddled  so 
many  of  us  into  separate  camps,  I  think  we 
need  an  urgent  reemphasis  of  the  Bill  of 
RlghU. 

The  most  alarming  revelation  I  have  read 
In  the  past  2  years  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Remmers,  of  Purdue  University.  His  re- 
cently published  book.  "The  American  Teen- 
ager," is  the  result  of  15  years  of  painstak- 
ing questioning  of  some  25.000  high-school 
students  by   t^e  university's  research  staff. 

Unless  you're  shockproof,  you'll  be 
shocked,  not  so  much  by  teenage  manners 
and  morals,  surprisingly  enough,  but  by 
teenage  opinions. 

If  the  Purdue  polls  are  accurate,  the  fol- 
lowing eye-openers  should  be  sufficient  to 
start  us  thinking,  and  mighty  seriously: 

A  solid  60  percent  of  the  youngsters  polled 
thlrik  that  books,  magazines,  and  newspa- 
pers should  be  censored. 

A  sut)6tantlal  58  percent  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  employment  of  third -degree 
methods  by  police. 

A  third  of  them  believe  it  would  be  okay 
for  the  Government  to  prohibit  some  people 
from  making  speeches. 

Better  than  one-fourth  think  there  are 
times  when  It's  all  right  to  search  homes 
and  private  persons  without  a  warrant. 

Fifteen  percent  would  refuse  certain  crim- 
inals the  right  to  have  a  lawyer,  and  13 
percent  even  profess  the  opinion  that  re- 
ligious belief  and  worship  should  be  subject 
to  legal  restrictions. 

The  average  one  of  these  youngsters  would 
probably  fight  you  If  so  much  as  suggested 
that  he  wasn't  a  good  American.  Yet.  if  these 
figures  are  correct,  an  appalling  number 
simply  haven't  been  shown  what  America 
is  all  about  In  the  first  place. 


If  you  asked  if  they  believe  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  they'd  no  doubt  give  you  an  em- 
phatic "Yes."  But  the  poll  tends  clearly  to 
show  that  a  lot  of  them  actually  do  not. 

Nobody,  apparently,  has  explained  to  them 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  sanctity  of  the 
individual,  is  the  one  great  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  the  art  of  government. 

Other  nations  have  adopted,  at  least  nom- 
inally, the  republican  form  of  government. 
Even  Russia  calls  Itself  the  Union  of  Socia- 
list Soviet  Republics.  Other  nations  (Hit- 
ler's Germany  Included)  have  developed 
capitalistic  economies. 

Only  America  charted  its  bark  by  the 
course  of  a  scrupulous  observance  of  individ- 
ual rights.  Is  a  new  generation  losing  the 
course? 

Whose  fault  it  is  might  be  debatable.  The 
schools,  the  churches,  the  families,  perhaps 
we  all  share  in  the  blame.  Perhaps  the 
younger  set  Is  merely  reflecting  an  attitude 
they  see  In  their  elders.  Can  It  be  that  In 
our  frantic  Insistence  upon  "t>elonglngness" 
we  have  made  a  god  of  conformity  to  our 
groups  and  have  actually  begun  to  mistrust 
ourselves  to  think  for  ourselves?  Or  to  give 
the  other  fellow  the  right  to  think  for  him- 
self as  an  individtial? 

When  we  wish  to  silence  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us  we  betray  a  shocking  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  own  convictions.  When  we 
confer  social  ostracism  upon  the  fellow  with 
a  nonconforming  opinion,  we  place  a 
smothering  stultification  upon  the  very  act 
of  thinking. 

There  has  never  l>een  a  time  in  our  history 
when  we  have  needed  more  to  encourage  the 
processes  of  independent  thought.  Jeffer- 
son dedicated  the  University  of  Virginia  to 
the  "Illimitable  freedom  of  the  human 
mind."  The  frontiers  of  the  future  are  the 
frontiers  of  the  mind.  The  future  belongs 
to  that  nation,  and  to  that  society,  which  is 
not  afraid  of  thoughts. 

Ours  is  a  nation  which  was  founded  upon 
the  conviction  that  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  so  long  as  truth  is  free  to  combat 
It.  Jefferson  said  that  truth  is  the  sufficient 
adversary  of  falsehood. 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  future.  The  faith 
of  our  fathers  was  not  misplaced.  Their 
ennoblement  of  the  individual  Is  the  very 
hope  for  which  the  world  grop<ns  in  its 
awakening.  Let  us  not  hide  that  light  under 
a  bushel,  for  it  is  a  light  unto  the*  gentiles 
and  a  lamp  unto  the  world. 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  24,  19:)9 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Pretierlck  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  our  Father,  amid  all  life's  chang- 
ing scenes  make  us  conscious  of  Thy 
overshadowing  presence. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  unquenchable 
impulse  toward  Thee  Thou  hast  planted 
within  us. 

Open  our  eyes  to  se«i  Thee,  not  Just  out 
on  the  rim  of  the  universe  on  some 
distant  star,  but  in  thi;  human  love  which 
hallows  our  own  lives  and  sanctifies  our 
homes— love  which  at  its  best  bears  wit- 
netiU)  Thee  and  which  alone  is  the  balm 
able  to  cure  the  hurt  of  the  world. 

May  our  lives,  freed  of  pettiness  and 
prejudice,  and  radiant  with  good  will 
which  leaps  all  barriere.  be  open  chan- 
nels through  which  Thy  saving  gi-ace 
may  flow  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  23,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, covering  its  activities  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1958. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  ApriZ  2i.  1959. 


REPORT  OP  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT      CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESroENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress.  I 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 
And  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committee  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Finance: 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  . 

The  Subcommittee  on  Governmental 
OrganiEation  for  Space  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences:  and 

The  Civil  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAIj 
COMMISSION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  announce  the  appointment 
by  him.  pursuant  to  71  Stat.  626,  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
as  a  member  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
vice  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  resigned. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATUS  OP  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 
FOR  A  CERTAIN  AUEN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner, Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
the  order  granting  the  application  for 
permanent  residence  filed  by  Jerzy  Ku- 
drawcew  alias  Piotr  Wedrogowski,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and 
pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  reason  for  granting  such 
application,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Iff.  ENOLX.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
am«p«dinents: 

S.  1368.  A  bill  to  amend  sectlon«  503(a)  (2), 
and  504  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  facilitate  flnanclng  of  new  jet  and  turbo- 
prop aircraft  (Kept.  No.  221). 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT, RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT TAX.  AND  RAILROAD  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE  ACTS- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  repKJrt  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  226  >  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  222 ) 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  may  be  printed,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenJ. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL  PEN- 
ITENTIARIES" (S.  REPT.  NO.  220) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hkm- 
NiNGsl,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
230.  85th  Congress.  2d  session,  as  ex- 
tended, from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Na- 
tional Penitentiaries."  I  ask  that  the 
report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  1788    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Calliope 
Kastellorlou;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Allott.  Mr.  Bartlxtt,  Mr.  Carroll, 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Hruska. 

Mr.    Humphrey.    Mr.    Jackson.    Mr. 

Kerr.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.     McOek.     Mr.     Monroney.     Mr. 

Morse.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr    MtntXAT.  Mr. 

Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Schoepfel)  : 

S.  1789.  A  bill   to  amend  section   l(14)(a> 

of   the   Interstate   Commerce   Act   to  Insure 

the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 

car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 

njerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    McNAMARA: 
S.  1790.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luca  Nlko- 
lich;   and 

S.  1791    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Ha- 
rolan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN. 
S.  1792.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   LlUa   Al- 
varez Szabo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH   (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Bykd  of  West  Virginia)  : 
S.  1793.  A    bill    granting    the    consent   and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Wsst 
Virginia  and  Virginia  to  enter  Into  a  compact 
with  respect  to  the  boundary  between  such 
States:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 
S.  1794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  survivor 
of  Charles  B.  Alden:   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OOlce  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RELATING  TO  ADE- 
QUACY OF  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 
FREIGHT  CAR  SUPPLY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Allott, 
Bartlett.  Carroll.  Curtis,  Church. 
Hruska,  Humphrxt,  Jackson,  Kcrr, 
Mansfield.  McCarthy,  McGee,  Mon- 
roney, Morse.  Moss,  Murray,  Neubercer, 
and  Schoeppel.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  the 
freight  car  supply  of  the  railroads  has 
decreased  substantially.  Although  the 
freight  car  shortage  has  not  assumed  its 
usual  proportions  in  recent  years  because 


of  the  lack  of  trafBc,  there  are  now  defi- 
nite prospects  for  improvement  in  busi- 
ness. If  the  increased  economic  activity 
continues,  there  will  be  a  freight  car 
shortage  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1959. 
The  railroads  need  to  build  additional 
freight  cars  to  serve  the  shippers  of  the 
country.  A  per  diem  charge  is  the 
amount  the  owning  railroad  receives  for 
a  car  when  on  the  tracks  of  another  rail- 
road. Under  the  present  law,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  estab- 
lishing this  per  diem  rate,  can  only  cover 
the  bare  cost  of  ownership.  No  element 
of  profit  can  be  included.  Thus  the  ICC 
cannot  increase  the  per  diem  rates  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  additional  cars 
or  the  speedy  return  of  cars  to  owning 
railroads.  Because  of  this  provision  in 
the  law,  it  is  often  cheaper  to  use  the 
freight  cars  of  another  railroad  and  pay 
the  per  diem  for  cars  than  to  build 

freight  cars. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
allow  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  fix  compensation  for  the  use  of 
freight  cars  that  would  encourage  an 
adequate  freight  car  supply  and  sound 
car  service  practices  by  including  a  fair 
return  on  the  value  of  the  equiinnent. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  the  building  of 
more  freight  cars  and  the  returning  of 
freight  cars  to  owning  railroads,  thereby 
les.sening  the  car  shortage  which  plagues 
the  shippers  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  «S.  1789)  to  amend  section 
l(14Ma>  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  na- 
tional railroad  freight  car  supply,  and 
for  other  purpose.s.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnusoh  <for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1959— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I. 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  sev- 
eral amendmentf  to  Senate  bill  1451.  the 
proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1950. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbese 
amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week  in  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  join  me  in  their  introduction. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  appiopri- 
ately  referred,  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  who  have  long  been  sup- 
porters of  the  mutual  security  program 
also  have  been  critical  of  some  of  the 
policies  governing  that  program.  Some 
of   us   wrote   to   the    President   of    the 
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United  States  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  and 
asked  that  a  reappraisal  of  the  program 
be  made,  along  certain  lines  which  we 
suggested,  prior  to  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  fiscal  year  1960  mutual 
.security  program.  My  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  concerned  that  military  con- 
siderations have  played  too  great  a  part 
in  the  formulation  of  the  program.  This 
is  not  of  course  necessarily  to  say  that 
the  amoimts  requested  for  military  as- 
.sistance  are  too  large,  because  modern 
weapons  are  very  expensive.  It  is  rather 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  program  is 
found  .<!  *oo  much,  we  think,  on  the  idea 
that  thr  danger  to  the  United  States 
today  is  largely  a  military  one.  and  that 
the  threat  from  communism  is  largely 
a  military  threat.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  most  seri- 
ous danger  from  communism  cannot  be 
met  throtigh  military  means.  We  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  serious 
problems  for  the  United  States  arising 
from  the  economic  and  social  revolutions 
in  Asia  and  Africa  which  arise  irrespec- 
tive of  communism  and  that  there  is  a 
need  today  for  a  more  adequate  response 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  appointed  a  Committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Draper  to  look  into  the 
questions  raised  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
President,  however,  delayed  doing  so  and 
he  has  approved  the  f\scal  year  1960  pro- 
gram which  was  formulated  without  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  Draper  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  find  in  the  fiscal  year 
i960  mutual  security  program,  or  in  the 
changes  in  the  legislation  which  the 
President  suggested  any  substantial  In- 
dication that  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  altered. 

In  the  absence  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  those  of  us  In  the 
Congress  must  do  the  best  we  can  to 
fashion  the  mutual  security  program  to 
meet  today's  needs.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. These  amendments  deal  with 
only  part  of  the  need  for  changes.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  have  dealt  with  all  the 
problems.  I  am  sure  that  other  Senators 
will  suggest  other  amendments  to  cure 
other  ills. 

The  first  amendment  Is  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  puiixise  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  The  tone  of  the  existing 
policy  language  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  is  entirely  too  military  in 
nature.  Other  important  U.S.  objectives 
have  thereby  suffered.  My  amendment 
retains  the  existing  statement  of  pur- 
pose in  the  act  but  would  add  additional 
policy  guidance  which  would  place  our 
economic  and  technical  assistance  in  a 
more  appropriate  context. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
which  I  submitted  deals  with  the  Im- 
portant subject  of  the  military  force 
goals  which  the  United  States  helps  other 
nations  to  work  toward.  As  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  program  know, 
once  these  military  force  goals  are 
fixed,  a  great  many  political  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  follow.  Pakistan,  is 
an  example  of  a  country  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  has  been  burdened 
with  a  military  effoit  so  great  that  its 
economic  development  has  been  retarded 


and  Its  relations  with  Its  neighbors 
poisoned.  My  amendment  Is  designed  to 
Inject  political  and  economic  analysis 
more  adequately  into  the  process  of  fixing 
the  military  force  goals. 

My  third  amendment  would  provide  a 
more  adequate  basis  for  financing  the 
Development  Loan  Pimd.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  really  new.  The  language  is 
the  same  except  for  different  figures  as 
that  which  the  administration  submitted 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted  2  years 
ago.  It  proposes  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  be  financed  on  a  banking 
basis  like  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  My  amendment 
would  add  capital  to  the  Fund  over  a 
period  of  5  years  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion each  year.    These  are  large  sums. 


Mr.  President,  but  the  need  is  very  great. 
India  alone  can  absorb  )1  billion  a  year 
in  outside  capital. 

The  need  for  capital  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America  can  be  measured  in  various 
ways,  but  the  need  cannot  be  measured 
accurately.  I  should  point  out  that 
capital  investment  is  already  proceeding 
to  these  areas.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  I  may  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
flow  of  Investment  capital  from  foreign 
sources  to  less -developed  countries  in  the 
year  1957.  These  sources,  including  U.S. 
private  and  public  investment,  totaled 
$3.8  billion  for  the  year  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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have  been  prepared  and  made  public  re- 
cently. I  refer  to  reports  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development, 
CED — "Economic  Development  Assist- 
ance"; MIT  study  for  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  January  1957;  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board — 
Johnston  report— "A  New  Emphasis  on 
Economic  Development  Abroad,"  March 
1957;  the  University  of  Chicago  Study 
for  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program.  March 
1957;  "A  Proposal:  Key  to  an  Effective 
Foreign  Policy,"  by  Max  F.  Millikan  and 
Water  W.  Rostow;  and  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  NPA— "A  New  Ap- 
proach to  Foreign  Economic  Assistance," 
AprU  1957. 

These  reports  seem  to  agree  that  the 
need  for  capital  flow  into  underdeveloped 
areas  from  all  sources  over  and  above 
present  rates  of  Investment  fall  in  the 
range  from  $2  billion  to  $5  billion  an- 
nually. Of  this  total,  the  amount  that 
would  be  needed  from  United  States  pub- 
lic sources  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion.  Mr.  President. 
I  aks  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  insert  in  the 
Record  the  summary  of  these  reports 
which  have  estimated  future  assistance 
requirements  from  the  U.S.  Government 
to  vmderdeveloped  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkz  Amoukt  or  U.S.  Assistance  Rcquikko 
BT  Undekoevklopid  Askab 

A  nxunber  of  estimates  of  the  foreign  cap- 
ital needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  have 
been  offered  In  public  reports  over  the  past 
a  years.  These  approximations  have  been 
based  not  only  on  the  desirability  of  as- 
sisting in  needed  economic  growth  but  also 
on  a  Judgment  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
less  developed  areas  to  absorb  new  capital. 

Drawing  upon  the  findings  of  the  various 
reports  which  are  cited  below,  the  need  for 
additional  foreign  capital  inflow  into  the 
underdeveloped  areas  from  all  sources  ap- 
pears to  fall  in  the  range  of  from  $2  billion 
to  95  billion  annually.  Of  this  total,  the 
amount  that  would  be  needed  from  U.S.  pub- 
lic sources  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion.  In  those  reports 
which  make  no  quantitative  calculation, 
such  as  the  report  by  the  special  studies 
project  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  F\ind,  the 
conclusions  called  for  substantial  increases 
above  the  present  level  of  appropriations. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  which  estimated 
future  assistance  requirements  follows : 

1.  The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment (CED — "Economic  Development  As- 
sistance") :  In  a  policy  report  of  AprU  1957. 
this  business  group  suggested  that  an  outlay 
of  $1  billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years  in 
addition  to  current  U.S.  economic  assistance 
programs  would  be  a  "desirable  and  neces- 
sary investment." 

"A  program  for  additional  economic  aid  ex- 
penditures averaging  $1  billion  a  year."  the 
CED  continued,  "would  bring  our  total  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  some  92  Vt  billion  a  year."  The 
CED  envisaged  that  the  outlay  would  be  con- 
siderably less  in  the  first  years  of  the  en- 
larged program.  They  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  "such  an  additional  outlay 
for  development  assistance  would  deserve 
priority  over  many  items  now  contained  In  or 
proposed  for  the  budget." 


2.  MIT  Study  for  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
January  1957:  The  MIT  study  estimated  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  require  and 
could  absorb  between  Vi.b  and  $3.5  billion  of 
additional  funds  from  all  sources.  (Page  2) 
They  made  no  estimate  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  required  from  U.S.  sources  but  It 
can  be  Inferred  that  this  would  be  of  the 
order  of  $1  billion  to  $3  billion  per  year 
above  the  level  of  the  present  VS.  aid  pro- 
gram. 

3.  The  International  Development  Ad- 
visory Board  (Johnston  report) — "A  New  Em- 
phasis on  Economic  Development  Abroad," 
March  1957:  In  its  report  to  the  President. 
the  Johnston  Board  said:  "We  believe  that 
the  size  of  the  present  development  program 
•  •  •  should  be  substantially  increased"  (p. 
9).  The  Board  placed  the  current  rat«  of 
development  aid  (excluding  technical  as- 
sistance) at  between  •4(X)  million  and  a 
billion  dollars  per  year. 

4.  The  University  of  Chicago  Study  for 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program,  March  1957:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  study  estimated  that  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Asia,  the  Near  Ea;.t.  and  Africa 
from  all  public  sources  should  be  a  minimum 
of  %2  billion  per  year  at  the  outset  and 
might  eventually  rise  to  a  minimum  ~f  $5 
billion  per  year  before  beginning  to  decline. 
(The  Chicago  study  did  not  estimate  the 
share  to  be  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
although  it  1b  certainly  at  least  half  of  the 
total.) 

5.  "A  Proposal-Key  to  an  Effective  Foreign 
Policy."  by  Max  F.  Mllllltan  and  Wi-ter  W. 
Rostow:  The  Millikan-Rostow  book  estimates 
that  over  the  next  5  years  a  maximum  an- 
nual figure  of  $3.5  billion,  from  all  foreign 
sources.  Is  required  by  the  underdeveloped 
areas  for  successful  economic  growth.  Out 
of  this  total.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  share  would  come  to  a  maximum  of 
$2  billion  per  year. 

Because  of  the  problem  Involved  In  using 
so  large  a  volume  of  foreign  capital.  Mliilkan 
and  Rostow  go  on  to  estimate  that  actual 
demands  for  U.S.  aid  will  more  probably  run 
at  about  91.2  billion  a  year,  if  sound  criteria 
for  efficient  use  were  applied. 

6.  National  Planning  Association  (NPA)  — 
"A  New  Approach  to  Foreign  Economic  As- 
sistance." April  1957:  The  NPA  statement 
concluded  that  the  optlmuna  level  of  aid 
which  could  be  extended  to  underdeveloped 
countries  now  substantially  exceeds  that 
currently  available  amount  of  U.S.  aid  funds. 
Hence  to  Insure  their  maximum  effective- 
ness, the  size  of  our  economic  aid  program 
should  be  Increased.  The  NPA  Committe'> 
went  on  to  suggest  that  a  foreign  aid  corpo- 
ration should  be  established  with  an  original 
capital  fund  of  not  less  than  %\  billion  and 
additional  capital  obtained  as  required. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  is  asking  $700  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  There  are.  however, 
on  record  the  opinions  by  certain  top 
administration  officials  which  put  the 
need  for  funds  higher  than  that.  I  am 
not  telling  any  secrets  when  I  say  that 
the  Department  of  State  lost  out  in  this 
discussion  for  budgetary  reasons.  I  have 
here  statements  by  the  then  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Herter  and  by  Undersec- 
retary of  State  Dillon  which  indicate  that 
the  Department  of  State  thought  that 
the  President  should  ask  for  $1  billion 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  next 
year.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  insert  two  brief 
statements  by  Mr.  Herter  and  Mr.  Dillon 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  November  18.  1958.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  told  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Workshop  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.: 

"Among  the  five  specific  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  President  at  Seattle.  I  should 
like  to  place  x>me  special  emphasis  on  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

"ThU  Fund  Is  a  major  Instrument  In  our 
effort  to  assist  the  less  developed  nations  to 
carry  forward  their  own  plans  for  progreM. 
It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  will  be  substantially  out  of 
funds  available  for  new  commitments  by 
January  1,  1959.  Tet  It  will  have  a  backlog 
of  over  $1.5  billion  of  applications  for  loans 
to  help  on  important  projects  in  many  coun- 
tries. If  the  Development  Loan  Fund  la  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  for  peaceful  de- 
velopment, it  must  have  resources  for  sub- 
stantial increased  activity  on  the  order  of 
$1  billion  a  year.  It  must  also  have  con- 
tinuity over  a  period  of  years. 

"Only  under  such  circumstances  can  the 
wastefulness  of  inadequate  planning  b* 
avoided." 

On  November  7.  1958.  Under  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, addressing  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California  at  San  FrancUco,  said: 

"In  my  view  a  moat  serlotu  threat  of  aU 
Is  the  Soviet  economic  offensive.  *  *  *  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  place  our  chief  reliance 
In  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge  on  the  mo- 
bilization of  our  economic  and  technical  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private,  to  help 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  less  privi- 
leged nations  of  the  world.  •  •  • 

"During  the  past  13  months,  otir  coun- 
try's responses  to  their  needs  has  taken  many 
forms.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  Is  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  which  has  added 
a  whole  new  dimension  to  foreign  loan  pro- 
gram. The  fund,  which  began  operation 
early  this  year,  represents  a  new  hope  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  •  •  • 

"At  the  present  rate  of  operations  the  fund 
will  have  committed  all  of  Its  avaUable  re- 
sources within  a  few  months  which  means 
an  annual  rate  of  operations  of  about  $700 
million.  I  believe  that  we  should  contem- 
plate a  still  higher  level  of  lending  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  something  on  the 
order  of  $1  billion  a  year." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer these  brief  supporting  data  to  show 
that  the  figure  of  $1.5  billion  each  for 
5  years  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
contained  in  my  amendment,  has  a  firm 
basis  in  economic  analysis. 

My  fourth  amendment  is  designed  to 
provide  the  President  with  greater  power 
to  counteract  the  economic  offensive  of 
the  Communist  countries  by  increasing 
his  authority  to  transfer  military  assist- 
ance funds  to  economic  purposes.  My 
amendment  would  give  the  President  the 
ability  to  transfer  30  percent  rather  than 
10  percent  of  military  aid  funds  to  non- 
military  uses.  The  amendment  would 
be  permissive;  the  President  could  take 
advantage  of  it  or  not  as  he  sees  fit. 
Another  reason  for  this  amendment  is 
the  possibility  that  the  full  report  of  the 
Draper  committee  to  the  President  may 
reflect  a  somewhat  deeper  penetration 
into  the  policy  issues  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  If  that  happens  the 
President  may  need  increased  authority 
to  transfer  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  fifth  amendment 
which    I   am   submiUing    today    would 
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clarify  the  authority  of  the  chief  of 
U.S.  diplomatic  missioins  to  provide  a 
political  and  economic  judgment  of  mlli- 
tai-y  recommendations  sent  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  senior  military  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  the  coun- 
try. The  amendment  Is  designed  to  give 
the  Ambassador  greater  control  over  the 
recommendations  for  military  aid  origi- 
nating from  his  so-called  country  team. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  amendments  are  the  last  word. 
As  I  said  before,  other  problems  remain 
untouched  and  I  expect  that  other  Sen- 
ators will  have  worthwhile  ideas  on  what 
to  do  about  them.  I  offer  these  amend- 
ments early,  well  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  begins  its  hearings 
on  the  mutual  security  program,  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  have  the  benefit 
of  comments  on  them  by  my  colleagues, 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  If  any  other  Senators 
desire  to  spKjnsor  these  amendments  with 
me  I  shall  welcome  such  support. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
PuLBRicHT  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr  Fui-BKiOHT  (for  himself.  Mr.  HoMPHarr. 
and  Mr.  Kehnebt)  to  the  blU  (S.  1451)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoaet. 

1.  In  order  to  clarify  the  purposes  today 
Of  the  mutual  aecurlty  program;  on  page  1, 
alter  lice  4  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  Is  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Statcmcht  or  Pouicy. —  (a) 
Through  programs  erf  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  lu  predecessors,  the  United 
Slates  has  helped  thwart  Ck>mmunlst  intimi- 
dation of  Greece  and  Turkey,  helped  Europe 
recover  from  the  wounds  of  World  War  II, 
supported  defensive  military  preparations  by 
nations  alerted  by  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  and  has  soundly  begun  to  help  peoples 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  de- 
velop their  recouroes  and  improve  their  liv- 
ing standards. 

"'(b)  Programs  authorlzad  by  this  Act 
continue  to  serve  the  following  principal 
purposes: 

"*(!)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
perceives  the  identity  of  interest  which  exists 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  other  !ands  who  are  striving 
to  free  themselves  from  foreign  interference, 
to  obUln  or  strengthen  their  national  inde- 
pendence, to  produce  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  Improve  ways  of  living  by  methods 
which  reflect  popular  will,  and  to  establish 
responsible  governmenta  which  cooperate 
with  like-minded  governmenU.  Tlie  Con- 
gress declares  it  to  be  a  primary  objective  and 
need  of  the  United  States  to  share  these 
strivings  by  giving  generously  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  substance  to  peoples  willing  to  work 
energetically  toward  these  ends.  Programs 
authorised  by  Utles  U.  III.  and  IV  of  chap- 
ter II  and  chapter  III  shaU  be  prlmarUy  di- 
rected toward  the  purpoee  of  this  paragraph. 

"'(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
recognizing  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  are  en- 
dangered as  long  as  international  commun- 
ism and  the  nations  it  controls  continue  by 
threat  of  military  action,  use  of  economic 
pressure.  Internal  subversion,  or  other  means 
to  attempt  to  bring  under  their  domination 
peoples  now  free  and  independent  and  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  of  peoples  and  nations  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 


continue  as  long  as  such  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  the  secvirtty  of  the  United 
States  persists  to  make  available  to  free  na- 
tions and  peoples  upon  request  assistance  of 
such  nature  and  In  such  amotints  as  the 
United  States  deems  advisable  compatible 
with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and  other 
obllgationa,  and  as  may  l)e  needed  and  effec- 
tively used  by  such  free  nations  and  peoples 
to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom.  Pro- 
grams authorized  by  chapter  I  and  title  I  of 
chapter  II  shall  be  prlmarUy  directed  toward 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph. 

"  (b)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
inasmuch  as — 

"(1)  the  UniUd  SUtes.  through  mutual 
security  programs,  bas  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe: 

"  '(2>  due  in  part  to  thoee  programs.  It  has 
been  poaslble  for  such  nations  to  achieve 
complete  economic  recovery  and  to  regain 
their  military  strength;  and 

"  '(3)  cerUin  other  friendly  nations  of  the 
world  remain  In  need  of  asslsUnce  in  order 
that  they  may  defend  themselves  against 
aggression .  and  contribuU  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

those  nations  that  have  been  assisted  in 
their  recovery  should,  in  the  future,  share 
with  the  United  SUtes  to  a  greaUr  extent 
the  ffnaneUl  burden  of  providing  aid  to  those 
countries  which  are  stiU  In  need  of  aasisunce 
of  the  type  provided  under  this  Act. 

"  '(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
assistance  under  this  Act  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  assist  other  peoples  In  their 
eflota  to  achieve  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence under  clrcumsUnces  which  will 
enable  them  to  assume  an  equal  sutlon 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  and  to 
fulflU  their  responsibillUes  for  self-govern- 
ment or  independence.' " 

3.  In  order  to  prevent  the  burdens  of  mil- 
itary effort  from  interfering  unduly  with 
economic  progress  by  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, on  page  1.  afUr  Une  10.  Insert: 

"Sec.  102.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Seciu-lty  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  conditions  applicable  to  military 
assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

-"(5)  MUiury  aasisUnce  to  countries 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  be  under- 
developed shall,  unless  the  Secretary  author- 
ises an  exception,  be  programed,  and  force 
goals  shall  be  recommended,  according  to 
the  principle  that  economic  development 
needs  shall  have  first  call  on  the  resources 
of  such  countries."  " 

3.  To  provide  for  financing  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  in  the  same  manner  as 
Other  public  banking  institutions,  such  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
United  States  effort  to  help  less -developed 
countries:  on  page  2.  strike  out  lines  11 
through  17  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(a)  In  section  203,  which  relates  to  capl- 
tallEatiou.  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  senUnce  of  subsection  (a)  '. 
and  for  advances  to  the  Fund  beginning  In 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  not  to  exceed  $700  mil- 
lion. In  addiUon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  make,  be- 
ginning in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  loans  to  the 
Fund  In  amounU  needed  to  cover  obliga- 
tions Incurred  against  the  Fund.  Except  aa 
provided  in  section  204(b)  of  this  Act,  the 
maxinnim  amount  of  obligations  Incurred 
against  the  Fund  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  I960  through  1064  shaU  be  $1,600,000.- 
000;  and  any  unused  portion  of  the  maxi- 
mum applicable  to  any  period  shaU  be  added 
to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding 
period."  and  Insert  a  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided 
for  In  this  section,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorlssd  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the 


sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  w  as 
hereafter  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  sectuities  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Uberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  extended 
to  Include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall 
determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
advances  or  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant 
to  this  section.' 

"(b)  In  section  304(b).  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  after  the  first  sentence  in- 
sert: 

•*  The  amount  of  such  obUgations  also  may 
not  exceed  the  limiUtions  specified  in  secUon 
203(a)  of  this  Act  except  that,  to  the  extent 
tha :  assets  of  the  Fund  other  than  caplUU- 
zation  provided  pursuant  to  section  303(a) 
are  available.  obUgations  may  be  incurred  t>e- 
yond  such  limitations.' " 

4.  In  order  to  provide  the  President  with 
greater  power  to  counteract  the  economic  of- 
fensive of  the  Communist  bloc  by  increasing 
his  authority  to  shift  mlliUry  aid  ftmds  to 
economic  purposes,  on  page  7  after  line  IS 

Insert: 

"(a)  In  section  501.  which  relates  to  trans- 
feratmity  of  funds,  designate  the  present  Ux 
as  '(a)'  and  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

*"(b)  In  view  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
danger  to  the  Independence  of  friendly 
countries  which  Is  presented  by  the  trade 
and  assistance  programs  of  International 
communism,  and  not  wlthsUndlng  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  202(b).  the  President  is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  and  consolidate 
with  funds  made  avaUable  for  nonmilitary 
use  tinder  titles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  chapter  II 
up  to  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  military  use  under  ChapUr  I'  ". 

5.  To  better  Insure  that  economic  and  po- 
litical considerations  shall  be  weighed  with 
military  considerations  In  fixing  force  goals 
to  be  supported  by  mmtary  assistance  and 
in  determining  end-ltemr  requlremenu;  on 
page  8,  after  line  18  insert: 

*(c)  In  section  523(b),  which  relates  to  co- 
ordination with  foreign  policy,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence : 

"  "The  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission 
shall  make  sure  that  recommendations  of 
such  represenUtlves  peruinlng  to  miUtary 
asslsUnce  are  coordinated  with  political  and 
economic  considerations,  and  his  commenU 
shall  acoomF>any  such  recommendations  if  he 
so  desires'  ". 

EQUITABLE  REIMBURSEMENT  TO 
STATES  FOR  CERTAIN  FREE  AND 
TOLL  ROADS — ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  17,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Lausche,  Kerr,  and  Keating 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  cS.  1714)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem of  highways  for  the  purpose  of 
equitably  reimbursing  the  States  for 
certain  free  and  toll  roads  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bush  on  April  17,  1959. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAMS OUTSIDE  CONTINENTAL 
UNITED  STATES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  20.  1959,  the  names  of 
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Senators  STMiKOTOir.  Englk,  and  Bibls 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
24)  encouraging  the  development  outside 
the  continental  United  States  of  inter- 
national educational  programs,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  McOn  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  April  20, 1959. 


APPOINTMENT    OP    MEMBERS    OP 
SELECT      COMMITTEE      ON      NA- 
TIONAL WATER  RESOURCES 
Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  under 
the  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  48. 1 
annoiince  the  following  appointments  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs:   The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1. 
the     Senator     from     Washington     [Mr. 
Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
annoimce  the  following  appointments  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  under 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  48:  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
son],  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Englx],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

[Mr.  SCHOEPPKLl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  announce  that  the  following 
Senators  of  that  committee  have  been 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  48:  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20.  1959,  the  Senate  approved  Senate 
Resolution  48.  which  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  designated  as 
"The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources."  The  resolu- 
tion, among  other  provisions,  authorizes 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Public 
Works.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
designate  three  members  from  the  re- 
spective committees  to  serve  on  the  select 
committee.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
selected  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KiHRl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Case],  and  myself  to  serve 
on  the  select  committee  as  representa- 
tives from  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works,        

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTBD  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  eon- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

BylCr.ROBKRTSON: 
Addr«M  to  be  delivered  by  blm  at  Tul- 
Udg«   Cllnl«  dMUoaUon.  Ararat.   Va..  AprU 

as.  1859. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 

Letters  written  by  him  to  the  Director  of 
the  United  Statee  Information  Agency  and 
editorial  comment.  Including  at  the  Moscow 
Fair  a  U.S.  exhibit  on  the  role  of  religion  In 
American  life. 

By  Mr.  BYBD  of  Virginia: 

A  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Robertson 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tidewater 
Group  of  Building.  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaocl- 
atlona  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  AprU  22.  1959. 


TIBET  IS  A  VAST  PRISON 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  article  entitled  "Report 
Prom  Refugees— Tibet  Is  a  Vast  Prison." 
The  article  bears  a  dateline  of  April  22. 
It  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  that  date,  and  comes  from 
their  United  Press  correspondent  who 
wrote  from  the  scene. 
I  now  read  the  article: 

Report    Fkom    Rktuoees — Ttbtt    Is    a    Vast 

Pkison 

(By  M.  M.  Oupta) 

Katmandu.  Nepal.  April  23. — Communist 
Chinese  troops  have  turned  Tibet  Into  a  vast 
prison  with  thousands  of  Tibetans  being 
whipped  each  day  In  the  streets  and  Buddhist 
nuns  sent  to  army  camps  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  troops,  refugees  fleeing  to  Nepal  reported 
today. 

They  said  nearly  2.600  Tibetan  monastertes 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  Communist 
artillery  in  the  past  month  and  nearly  8,000 
monks  killed.  12.000  arrested  and  about 
800.000  lamas  forced  to  flee  homeless  and 
hungry  Into  the  mountains. 

This  correspondent  traveled  through  the 
snow-covered  17,000-foot  mountain  passes  to 
reach  the  border  of  Tibet  and  Interview  the 
refugees.  At  the  Nepal-Tibet  border  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Tarke,  I  met 
some  refugees  who  said  some  of  30  well- 
armed  Chinese  divisions  in  Tibet  were  led 
by  the  Russians. 

One  Engll8h-.sp€aklng  Tibetan  named 
Thote,  a  27-year-old  graduate  of  Pelplng  Uni- 
versity, said  the  Chinese  killed  165  members 
of  his  clan  In  the  village  of  Ohetumba  In 
Kham  Province.  He  said  he  saw  his  father 
machlnegunned  for  refiislng  to  betray  other 
Tibetan  patriots. 

Thote  said  that  during  his  flight  to  Nepal 
he  has  passed  through  65  villages  that  bad 
been  known  as  good  trading  centers  and  that 
every  one  was  destroyed  by  the  Communists 
with  not  a  sign  of  life  visible  anywhere. 

"Every  Tibetan  was  a  prisoner,"  he  said. 
"The  whole  country  was  turned  Into  a  vast 
prison.  Dusk-to-dawn  curfews  were  Imposed 
all  over  Tibet  and  did  not  allow  normal 
living. 

TORTUkB 

"Thousands  of  peaceful.  Innocent  Tibetans 
were  being  whipped  dally  In  open  places  in 
the  course  of  questioning  and  Inhumane 
methods  were  being  applied  for  confession. 
Mostly  the  people  preferred  to  confeu  as 
desired  by  the  Chinese  than  stand  tortures 
any  longer. 

"Markets  are  closed;  essential  consumer 
foods  have  disappeared;  trade  la  flnlshed. 
rMUltlnf  In  numberlNs  deaths  Inside  housee 
from  arttflolal  •tarvatlon  caused  by  the 
Ohlnttt.  Any  mention  of  devotion  to  the 
Dalai  Lama  was  a  serious  orlme  and  people 
were  being  toroed  to  show  their  entire  de- 
votion to  the  Panchen  Lama. 

"Larft  number*  of  nuns,  who  locally  are 
ealled  'ennls.'  have  been  forced  to  live  In 
army  eampe  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chlneee. 
Several  nuns  reportedly  committed  sulolde 
to  eeoape  Ohineet  brutalltlee,"  he  said. 

HVNOSa 

Llthon,  another  refugee,  said  20,000 
Chinese  troops  were  searching  each  house 


and  every  person  In  search  of  offenders  along 
the  southwestern  border  of  Tibet  and  that 
most  of  the  people  had  fled  to  the  barren 
plateaus  and  now  were  dying  of  hunger  and 
cold. 

"The  Chinese  have  confiscated  every  ounce 
of  corn  available  in  the  area  and  have  scorch- 
earthed  all  the  standing  crops  in  the  fleld. 
turning  the  entire  vegetation  Into  ashes." 
he  said. 

Despite  this  campaign  of  terror,  the  refu- 
gees said  the  Tibetans  still  were  continuing 
their  fight  against  the  Communists,  and 
showing  open  defiance  of  their  Red  rulers. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  moet 
shocking.  It  is  one  more  glaring  piece 
of  evidence  of  what  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists really  are.  I  should  think  that, 
after  this,  those  who  have  been  advo- 
cating recognition  of  Red  China  would 
hang  their  heads  In  shame. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDEhTT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


PRESERVATION  OF  BATTLE  ACT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  introduced  by  my  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy ].  Senate  bill  1697,  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951.  and  which  would 
undercut  seriously  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  I  believe  strongly  that  the  so-called 
Battle  Act  has  proved  the  test  of  time, 
and  has  admirably  served  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  integrity. 

One  short  year  ago  I  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  former  colleague. 
Bill  Knowland,  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Battle  Act  by  defeating  the 
so-called  Kennedy  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Authorization  Act, 
which  attempted  to  accomplish  what 
8.  1697  now  seeks  to  accomplish. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  bill:  but.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  Introduced, 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
written  by  our  former  colleague,  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Oakland  (CalU.)  Tribune. 

Apr.  16.  1»M| 

PiNANciNo  Couuxnnm 

For  some  years  a  sturdy  piece  of  legislation 
known  as  the  Battle  Act  has  stood  against 
those  who  would  scatter  the  US.  Uxpayert' 
dollars  around  the  world  with  indiscriminate 
Judgment  In  promotion  oX  their  role  of  global 
do-goodere. 

Now  a  new  attack  has  been  made  upon 
that  barrier  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
the  funneling  of  any  large  share  of  the 
American  economy  Into  any  country  that 
olaMst  our  eoonomlo  tyetem  ai  an  enemy  to 
be  overcome. 

Under  a  bill  offered  by  Senator  Jonn  Kbn- 
NioT  and  Senator  Okoroi  D.  AmiN,  Ameri- 
can economic  aid  oould  be  sent  into  Com- 
munist satellite  countries  as  a  wedge  to  pry 
loose  Moecow  control. 

The  Battle  Act.  which  speel&eally  forbids 
aid  to  any  nation  controlled  or  dominated 
by  Communists  unless  there  Is  a  Presiden- 
tial decision  that  such  aid  U  merited  and 
can  be  beneficial  to  the  United  Statee.  would 
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be  practically  destroyed  by  the  Kennedy- 
Alken  measure. 

A  similar  attempt  was  defeated  In  the 
Senate  last  year  by  the  slim  margin  <tf  43  to 
42. 

The  beet  argument  .'Senator  KMfKTDT  could 
bring  up  In  Introducing  the  second  attempt 
Tuesday  was  that  "there  U  a  real  opportu- 
nity for  giving  our  foreign  policy  a  flexibility 
which  might  exploit  cracks  in  the  Iron 
Curtain." 

That  is  as  flimsy  as  It  Is  unrealistic.  Hun- 
gary stands  as  an  outstanding  example  o: 
what  comes  when  the  people  of  any  satellite 
state  shows  opposition  to  Moscow.  Poland 
la  an  example  of  a  satellite  state  that  has 
received  U.S.  assistance,  showing  In  return 
only  a  still  closer  subjugation  to  Moscow. 

And  what  have  we  received  in  return  for 
the  hun<lreds  of  millions  of  dollars  sent  to 
Yugoslavia?  There  has  been  no  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  aline  foreign  policy  with  that  of 
the  We«t.  There  has  been  no  departure  from 
communism.  There  has  been  nothing  at  all 
from  Marshal  Tito  that  serree  the  Interests 
Of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  particularly  unwlae  at  this  time  to 
earmark  our  dollars  for  any  Communist 
country.  Rather  than  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  any  Red  hUte,  now  U  the  time 
to  draw  tighter,  not  loosen,  the  Treasury 
purse  strings. 


HARMFUL  FALLOUT  FROM  NUCLEAR 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  1959, 1  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  a  program  which 
I  advocated  for  the  minimization  of 
harmful  fallout  from  nuclear  experimen- 
tation. At  that  time  I  think  I  stood 
practically  alone  in  advocating  my 
views.  I  realize  full  well,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  nuclear  experi- 
mentation must  continue,  but  with  my 
abiding  regard  for  human  life.  I  feel  it 
should  be  conducted  in  a  way  to  mini- 
mize harmful  effects.  It  was  in  that  re- 
gard that  I  made  my  statement  of  March 
29.  I  am  happy  that  that  view  has  now 
become  the  administrative  oflBcial  posi- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  my  proposals  can 
be  worked  out  at  the  coming  Geneva 
conference. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


Like  the  spirit  of  freedom  itself,  the 
Polish  constitution  endures. 

From  time  to  time,  we  can  even  see 
the  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  through  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

We  can  see  how  heavy  Is  the  Commu- 
nist yoke. 

In  February  of  this  year,  for  instance, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw  was  packed 
for  a  week  by  Poles  on  the  strength  of  a 
false  rumor  th&t  the  United  States  was 
seeking  Polish,  workers  to  go  to  Alaska 
and  other  States.  The  rumor  started 
and  took  hold  In  a  farming  district  in 
eastern  Poland  near  the  Soviet  border. 
More  than  1,000  people  answered  the 
false  rumor  that  freedom  in  America  was 
available. 

A  few  months  previously,  another  ru- 
mor started.  This  one  was  that  parts  of 
eastern  Poland  would  be  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  rumor  started  such 
a  wave  of  despondency  that  the  Polish 
radio  had  to  devote  special  broadcasts  to 
fight  it. 

The  contrast  in  reactions  to  these  two 
rumors  needs  no  imderlining.  It  is  a 
tragic  condemnation  of  international 
communism  that  a  nation  with  Poland's 
heritage  must  endure  Soviet  domination. 

Poland's  cause  is  our  cause,  and  we 
can  never  sacrifice  her  noble  people  to 
permanent  slavery  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Let  us  remember  that  great  Polish  pa- 
triots such  as  General  Pulaski  joined  our 
own  patriots  in  fighting  for  American 
liberty. 

Let  us  remember  that  Poland  gave  to 
the  world  men  of  arts  such  as  Chopin 
and  Paderewski,  who  later  became 
Premier  of  his  native  country. 

Let  us  remember  that  Poland  gave  to 
the  world  the  great  astronomer.  Coper- 
nicus. 

There  Is  no  fleld  of  human  endeavor 
that  does  not  find  Poland  in  the  fore- 
front, despite  her  tragic  history  of  divi- 
sion and  redl vision. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  we  can  celebrate  this  Consti- 
tution Day  with  a  free  people  in  a  free 
Poland. 


POU8H  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  168  years  ago.  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  documenU  known  to  West- 
ern olvilliaUon  was  enacted— the  tint 
Polish  oonsUtutlon. 

!  Our  own  U.S.  ConstltuUon  was 
only  2  yean  old  at  that  time.  Like 
our  charter  of  freedom,  the  Polish  oon- 
MtltuUon  proclaimed  the  prtnelplea  of  re- 
liiilous  toleration,  Uie  secret  ballot,  and 
lieedom  of  Uioughi.  and  In  other  re- 
fpecu  It  U  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Polish  people  everywhere,  people  of 
Polish  descent,  friends  of  Poland,  will 
mark  this  day  as  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten milestone  In  the  quest  for  freedom. 

There  is  nothing  Communist  tyrants 
can  do  to  destroy  Uiat  milestone. 


OREGON  CENTENNIAL  CALLS  AT- 
TENTION TO  STATE'S  LEADERSHIP 
IN  GOVERNMENTAL  REFORM 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  my  native  State  of  Oregon  cele- 
brates 100  years  of  statehood.  Oregon's 
centennial  has  appropriately  stimulated 
an  abundance  of  backward  glances— per- 
sonal reminiscence  of  a  pioneer  era.  hU- 
torlcal  vignettes  of  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries, analysis  of  eoonomlo  growth 
from  a  fur  trader's  outpost  to  a  major 
food  and  lumber  producing  center.  The 
heroic  conquest  of  plain,  river,  and 
mountain  marked  Oregon's  progress  from 
fronUer  wilderness  to  centennial  SUU. 
The  efforU  of  the  people  of  Oregon  to 
letUe  and  develop  the  Oregon  country 
have  provided  an  addlUon  to  American 
history  which  Is  rich  In  names  and  evenU. 
Yet  the  story  of  Oregon's  first  100 
years  as  a  SUte  U  not  Just  a  story  of 
man's  victory  over  nature  In  the  hamess- 
ing  of  mighty  rivers,  the  utUliatlon  of 
verdant  forests,  and  the  breaking  of  fer- 
tile soil.    Oregon  has  contributed  more 


than  fine  pine  and  fir  lumber,  fruit  and 
grain,  and  "wild  West"  stories,  in  return 
for  full  membership  in  the  Union. 

AKOTHm  OHKAT  "OKBOOK  Taan." 
The  Oregon  Trail  which  ^ed  across 
plains  and  peaks  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
symbolizes  the  westward  migration.  It 
will  always  be  recalled  as  part  of  an  epic 
chapter  in  the  historical  heritage  of  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  another 
"Oregon  Trail,"  a  path  blazed  by  the 
people  of  my  State  with  equal  courage 
and  initiative.  It  was  charted,  not  by 
scouts  and  wagonmasters.  but  by  poli- 
ticians and  voters.  The  route  is  today 
marked,  not  by  stone  cairns  and  wooden 
signboards,  but  by  statutes  and  consti- 
tutional amendments.  And  while  the 
wagon  tracks  which  marked  the  passage 
of  a  restless  people  who  were  seeking  new 
land  and  a  new  life  have  faded,  the 
marks  of  this  Oregon  Trail  remaiu,  and 
continue  to  be  cut  deeper  by  constant  use. 
Today,  this  trail  is  called  the  "Oregon 
System."  Because  of  its  lasting  sig- 
nificance— ^not  merely  for  Oregonians, 
but  for  all  Americans — this  reform  may 
well  be  noted  as  the  most  notable  land- 
mark in  the  rich  and  full  history  of  my 
State.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  its 
meaning  today. 

FXAn.  M ICBANT  LEAIM  ITCBT 

The  story  of  the  "Oregon  system" — 
consisting  of  the  governmental  proce- 
dures known  as  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall,  and  including  direct 
election  of  U.S.  Senators — is  largely  the 
story  of  one  man  and  his  dramatic  fi.ght 
to    translate   into    actual    practice   the 
words  "govemment  of  and  by  the  peo- 
ple."   The    man's    name    was    William 
Simon  U'Ren.     He  was  a  frail,  deter- 
mined migrant  from  Colorado  with  fer- 
vent ideals  and  a  propensity  for  inducing 
other  people  to  share  his  burning  faith. 
Between    the    years    1900    and    1910, 
U'Ren   sponsored    and   promoted   many 
sweeping   governmental   reforms    which 
were  destined  to  make  Oregon  a  labora- 
tory for  testing  the  wisdom  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  electorate.    The  name  of 
U'Ren  is  listed  in  history  books  and  civics 
texts  more  often  than  that  of  any  other 
Oregon  political  figure.    Lincoln  Stcf- 
fens  long  ago  described  U'Ren  as  "the 
law-giver,"  and  the  description  has  stuck. 
Two  publications  played  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  what  was  to 
become  the  "Oregon  system."     U'Ren 
came  to  Oregon  in  1889,  full  of  a  re- 
foi-mer's   seal.    In   a   Rocky  Mountain 
mining    camp,    he    had    read    Henry 
George's  epic  "Progreas  and  Poverty.' 
The  book  convinced  him  that  the  slngle- 
Ux  oould  solve  most  of  the  economic  Ills 
of  mankind.    While  changing  from  a 
boat  to  a  train  at  Oakland  pier,  U'Ren 
picked  up  a  frayed  pamphlet  about  the 
inlUaUve  and  referendum  as  they  had 
been  adapted  from  the  ancient  landei- 
gemeinden  In  the  cantons  of  Bwltaerland. 
where  all  the  men  In  an  alpine  district 
made  the  local  laws. 

VBtit  woMtKD  roa  sactR  ballot 
As  a  newcomer  in  Oregon,  U'Ren 
worked  fanaUcally  in  the  crusade  of  the 
Australian  Ballot  League,  helping  Ore- 
gon to  pioneer  among  the  States  In  guar- 
anteeing the  seciet  ballot.    U^Ren's  real 
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goal,  however,  was  the  single  tax.  Be- 
cause he  knew  the  conservative  Oregon 
Legislature  would  never  enact  such  leg- 
islation, he  decided  to  turn  to  the  people 
at  the  polls. 

The  reformer  began  promoting  the 
Initiative  and  the  referendum.  Under 
the  proposal  known  em  the  initiative,  the 
signatures  of  8  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  could  place  any  suggested  law  on 
the  ballot,  for  the  people  to  decide  with 
their  ballots.  The  referendum  was 
slightly  different;  it  provided  that  5 
percent  of  the  voters  could  force  a  plebi- 
scite at  the  polls,  on  any  proposition  en- 
acted by  the  legislature.  Both  ideas 
were  based  on  the  widespread  circulation 
of  petitions  through  city  marketplaces 
and  along  niral  roads. 

In  seeking  to  secure  adoption  of  these 
methods,  UHen  enlisted  the  aid  of  such 
groups  as  the  Farmer's  Alliance,  the 
Oregon  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  State 
grange.  He  recruited  support  from  men 
as  far  apart  on  issues  as  a  conservative 
newspaper  editor  and  a  liberal  labor 
leader.  The  task  was  made  easier  by 
the  fact  that  the  Oregon  Legislature  was 
suspected  of  subservience  to  special  in- 
terests. 

LECISLATtme   SUBMITTXD   AMENDMENT 

When  public  opinion  gradually  but 
steadily  mobilized  behind  U'Ren,  the 
legislature  could  no  longer  resist  his  im- 
portuning and  lobbying.  In  1901,  it 
submitted  to  the  voters  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  embodying  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  At  the  elec- 
tions of  1902,  the  amendment  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly. 

U'Ren.  however,  was  still  primarily 
interested  in  the  single  tax.  Yet,  de- 
spite several  attempts  with  the  new  ini- 
tiative petition  tool.  U'Ren's  economy 
panacea  was  rejected  by  the  voters.  But 
there  were  other  woes  for  which  the  re- 
former had  cures,  one  of  which  directly 
concerns  this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  Oregon  Legislature.  U'Ren  had 
been  horrified  at  the  deals  and  trades 
which  determined  who  would  represent 
Oregon  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  situa- 
tion seemed  hopeless,  for  the  Federal 
Constitution  plainly  stipulated  that  Sen- 
ators in  each  State  should  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof. 

CANDtDATC'S    PLKDGE   CSKATEO 

U'Ren's  imaginative  mind  created  an 
Idea  known  as  proposition  No.  1.  This 
proposition  was  a  pledge  asked  of  each 
candidate  for  the  Oregon  Legislature,  as 
follows: 

I  further  state  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  my  legislative  dis- 
trict, that  during  my  term  of  office  I  shall 
always  vote  for  that  candidate  for  U.S.  Bin- 
ator  In  Consress  who  has  received  the  highest 
number  of  the  people's  votes  for  that  po- 
■llton. 

U'Ren  turned  next  to  his  Initiative 
method;  and  at  the  election  of  1908 
there  was  placed  on  the  ballot  a  measure 
instructing  the  legislature  to  support  the 
people's  choice  for  U.S.  Senator.  Deci- 
sive approval  followed — 69,668  votes  in 
favor,  and  only  21,162  in  opposition. 

With  one  State  electing  its  Senators 
at  the  polls,  the  old  appointment  form 


had  no  chance  of  surviving  elsewhere; 
the  contrast  was  too  great.  In  1913.  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  ratified,  thus  spreading  from 
sea  to  shining  sea  William  S.  U'Ren's 
conviction  that  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
represent  the  sovereign  will  ot  the 
people,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box. 

SCNATOB    BORAH    CKEDrTS    U'SEN 

The  famed  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
of  Idaho,  was  later  to  say  of  the  17th 
amendment: 

The  original  work  for  this  amendment  was 
done  In  the  State  of  Oregon  by  the  same  man 
who  drafted  proposition  No.  1. 

Many  eminent  American  political  ob- 
servers believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
reform  originated  by  U'Ren  in  Oregon 
was  a  vital  factor  in  rehabilitating  the 
prestige*  of  the  body  in  which  we  sit. 
Until  U.S.  Senators  were  chosen  directly 
by  popular  vote,  many  men  regarded  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  more  worthy 
of  attainment  than  the  Senate.  The  di- 
rect election  of  Senators  reversed  this 
estimate. 

In  the  early  days,  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  noted,  the  Senate  often  ad- 
journed in  order  to  permit  its  Members 
to  hear  key  debates  in  the  House.  James 
Madison,  the  author  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, said  he  "could  not  afford"  to 
accept  a  Senate  seat,  because  the  debates 
were  of  scant  influence  on  public  opinion. 
So  Madison  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  thence  to  the  White 
House.  Indeed,  during  the  first  century 
of  our  national  history,  12  out  of  25  of  our 
Presidents  could  look  back  upon  earlier 
service  in  the  House. 

But,  after  the  change  began  In  Oregon, 
the  Senate  came  to  be  considered  as 
definitely  the  place  of  greater  influence. 
The  popular  election  of  its  Members,  as 
proposed  by  William  S.  U'Ren,  had 
wrought  the  change. 

MANT  8TATXS  HAVE  POLLOWEO  OKECON 

The  recall  of  public  officials  also  was 
added  to  the  Oregon  constitution,  in 
1908.  as  part  of  U'Ren's  arsenal  of  re- 
forms. All  of  these  varying  devices  for 
putting  the  Government  more  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  i;>eople  are  known 
as  the  "Oregon  system",  because  they 
had  their  American  origins  in  Oregon, 
and  because  thej'  have  been  used  more 
often  in  Oregon  than  in  any  other  State. 
Following  Oregon's  leadership,  at  least 
39  other  States  of  the  Union  have,  in 
varying  degree,  adopted  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  The  recall  is  part  of 
the  constitution  of  28  States. 

Naturally  there  have  been  criticisms  of 
these  methods  of  direct  government. 
Yet,  U'Ren  scoffed  at  suggestions  that 
the  initiative  and  referendum  should  be 
jettisoned  because  the  voters  had  passed 
some  unwise  laws.  "Some  mighty  weak 
men  have  been  put  into  high  public 
ofiBce."  he  once  said  to  me.  "and  yet  no 
one  talks  of  curtailing  the  right  of  every 
man  and  woman  to  vote." 

For  U'Ren,  the  Oregon  system  was  the 
Bible  and  the  Koran;  and  he  was  dedi- 
cated fiercely  to  It,  as  an  illustration  will 
indicate.  Norman  Hapgood,  the  editor 
of  Collier's  once  wrote  that  U'Ren.  alone 


among  men.  had  once  cnanged  the  bril- 
liant and  stubborn  mind  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  The  27th  President  had  been 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum  until  he  heard  U'Ren  talk 
fervently.  In  his  study.  In  defense  of  the 
Oregon  system.  Wilson  not  only  revised 
his  views,  but  also  apologized  publicly 
for  his  earlier  hostility  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

COUEAOK,    PiaSXVnANCE    lEHIND    KKTOaMa 

Today  we  tend  to  take  for  granted 
many  of  these  governmental  and  social 
reforms;  but,  as  the  story  of  William  S. 
U'Ren  illustrates,  they  were  won  for  us 
with  courage  and  perseverance  not  un- 
like that  exhibited  by  our  hardest  and 
most  brilliant  generals. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  referendum,  provision  for  the 
recall  of  pubhc  officials,  and  leadership 
In  pioneering  the  direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators are  major  contributions  by  my 
State  to  Government  In  the  United 
States.  But  another  event  sparked  by 
Oregon  action  looms  large  In  the  history 
of  political  and  social  progress  in  this 
country.  I  refer  to  the  "Brandeis 
Brief." 

The  Brandeis  Brief  was  the  memo- 
rable defense  prepared  by  the  eminent 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  the  case  of  Muller. 
against  Oregon,  decided  by  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  in  1908.  That  decision 
affirmed  the  progressive  legislation, 
passed  5  years  earUer  by  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature,  limiting  to  10  hours  in 
1  day  the  working  hours  of  women  in 
factories  and  laundries.  I  have  had  the 
Library  of  Congress  prepare  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  case  of  Muller  against 
Oregon:  and  because  the  summary  pre- 
sents so  well  the  Supreme  Court's  action. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Buxr  or  Mulles  p.  Oscooh,  308  US.  412 
(l»Oi) 

In  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  review  a  judgment  which 
afflrmed  a  conviction  in  the  circuit  court 
for  the  county  of  Multnomah  in  that  State 
requiring  a  woman  employed  In  a  laundry  to 
work  more  than  10  hours  dally. 

Pacts: 

On  February  18. 1003.  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  passed  an  act  (Session  Laws. 
1903.  p.  148).  the  first  section  of  which  Is  In 
these  words : 

"Section  1.  That  no  female  (shall)  be  em- 
ployed In  any  mechanical  establishment  or 
factory,  or  laundry  In  this  State  more  than 
10  hours  during  any  one  day.  The  hours  of 
work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
employment  of  females  at  any  time  so  that 
they  shall  not  work  more  than  10  hours 
during  24  hours  of  any  one  day." 

Section  3  deals  with  criminal  penalties. 

On  September  18.  1905,  an  lnforn\atlon 
was  fVled  In  the  circuit  court  of  the  State 
for  the  county  of  Multnomah,  charging  that 
the  defendant  "on  the  4th  day  of  September. 
AD.  1905.  in  the  county  of  Multnomah  and 
State  of  Oregon,  then  and  there  being  the 
owner  of  a  laundry  known  as  the  Orand 
Laundry,  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the 
employer  of  females  therein,  did  then  and 
there  unlawfully  permit  and  suffer  one  Joe 
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Haselbock,  he  the  said  Joe  Haaelbock,  then 
and  there  being  an  overseer,  superintendent, 
and  agent  of  said  Curt  Muller,  In  the  said 
Orand  Laundry,  to  require  a  female,  to  wit, 
one  Mrs.  E.  Ootcber.  to  work  more  than  10 
hours  In  said  laundry  on  said  4th  day  of 
September.  AJ>.  1905.  contrary  to  the  statutes 
In  such  cases,  made  and  provided,  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  SUte." 

A  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  against  the  de- 
fendant who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$10.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  afflrmed 
the  conviction  (48  Or.  262,  Sfi  Pac.  855) 
whereupon  the  case  wru  brought  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  writ 
of  error. 

Question:  Is  the  statute  under  which  the 
defendant  was  convicted  constitutional,  so 
far  as  It  affects  the  work  of  a  female  In  a 
laundry? 

Decision:   Tea.  afflrmed. 

Reasoning:  Mr.  JusUce  Brewer  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

By  the  decisions  of  the  State  supreme  court, 
the  State  statute  does  nut  conflict  with  any 
provisions  of  the  Oregon  constitution.  The 
Court  takes  Judicial  cognizance  of  all  matters 
of  general  knowledge,  such  as  the  fact  that 
women's  physical  structure  and  the  per- 
formance of  maternal  functions  place  her  at 
a  disadvantage  which  Justifies  a  difference 
in  legislation  in  regard  t-3  some  of  the  bur- 
dens which  reat  upon  her.  As  healthy 
mothers  are  essential  to  vigorous  offspring 
the  physical  well  being  of  women  is  an  ob- 
ject of  public  Interest.  The  regulation  of 
her  hours  of  Ubor  falU  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  and  a  statute  directed 
exclusively  to  such  regulation  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  due  procew  or  equal  protec- 
tion clauses  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  right  ot  a  State  to  regulate  the  work- 
ing hours  ot  women  rests  on  the  police 
power  and  the  right  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  women  of  the  SUite.  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  other  laws  of  the  State  granting 
or  denying  to  women  the  same  rlghu  as  to 
contract  and  the  elective  franchise  as  are 
enjoyed  by  men.  While  the  general  liberty 
to  contract  in  regard  to  one's  business  and 
the  sale  of  one's  labor  is  protected  by  the 
14th  amendment  that  liberty  U  subject  to 
proper  restrictions  under  the  police  power 
of  the  SUte. 

The  limitations  which  this  sUtute  places 
upon  her  contractual  powers,  upon  her  right 
to  agree  with  her  employer  as  to  the  time 
She  shall  labor,  are  not  Imposed  solely  for 
her  beneflt.  but  for  the  lieneflt  of  all.  The 
two  sexes  differ  In  structtire  of  body,  in  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  each.  In  the 
amount  ot  physlcai  strength,  in  the  capac- 
ity for  long-continued  labor  (Mrtlcularly 
when  done  standing,  the  influence  of  vig- 
orous health  upon  the  fviture  well-being  of 
the  race,  the  self  reliance  which  enables  one 
to  assert  full  rights  and  the  capacity  to 
maintain  the  struggle  for  subsistence. 

The  Oregon  statute  of  1903  providing  that 
no  female  shall  work  In  cerUln  eetabllsh- 
menu  more  than  10  hours  a  day  la  consti- 
tutional so  far  as  it  afle<:to  the  work  of  fe- 
males in  laundries,  although  like  legislation 
affecting  male  employees  may  be  invalid. 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
the  reasoning  of  the  Court,  as  expressed 
in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  E>avid 
Brewer,  seems  elementary  to  us  today. 
Yet,  as  the  distinguished  newspaper,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  pointed  out 
editorially,  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  issue 
in  the  terms  of  1908,  in  order  to  recog- 
nize what  a  landmark  that  decision  is 
in  the  legal  history  of  .social  progress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
entitled  'Landmark  in  the  Law,"  from 
the  St.  Louift  Post-Dispatch  of  December 


26,  1958.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  26. 
19681 

Lahdmaek  ttt  THE  Law 

Social  progress  in  perspective  becomes  a 
mighty,  steady  flow  of  countless  events  that 
merge  into  one  another.  Yet  now  arid  then 
a  landmark  stands  out  and  one  of  these  is  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  bandMl  down 
60  years  ago.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
historic  "Brandeis  brief,"  Muller  v.  Oregon, 
decided  in  1908. 

Its  issue  seems  quite  elementary  now,  after 
the  passage  of  a  half  century.  All  the  Oregon 
Legislature  had  done  was  to  pass,  in  1903.  a 
law  forbidding  the  employment  of  women 
in  factories  and  laundries  for  longer  than  10 
hours  in  1  day.  Everyone  now  agrees  that  it 
was  a  regulation  for  the  public  welfare. 

But  we  need  to  see  Oregon's  10-hour  fac- 
tory law  for  women,  not  in  terms  of  1958, 
but  in  the  framework  of  its  own  day.  For 
in  1908  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  was  only  3  years 
beyond  lU  5-to-4  decision  in  the  bake- 
Bhop  case  of  Lochner  v.  Nevo  York  which  re- 
jected a  State  law  designed  to  limit  employ- 
ment in  bakeries  to  60  hours  In  a  week. 
That  was  the  decision  which  brought  Justice 
Holmes's  memorable  protest:  "The  14th 
amendment  does  not  enact  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's 'social  statics.'" 

Oregon  offlclals  knew  that  a  victory  for 
their  10-hour  law  for  women  in  factories 
and  laundries  would  amount  In  part  at  least 
to  a  Supreme  Court  reversal.  And  so  they 
engaged  the  foremost  legal  advocate,  of  social 
causes  of  the  times — Louis  D.  Brandeis.  first 
of  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  then  of  Boston, 
and  later  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  him- 
self by  appointment  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  brief  that  Mr.  Brandeis  prepared  In  be- 
half of  the  Oregon  law  is  what  makes  Muller 
V.  Oregon  a  social  progress  landmark  in  the 
law.  For  it  was  something  new  In  Supreme 
Coxu^  pleading.  There  was  very  little  on 
the  precedent  law  and  for  a  simple  reason: 
there  was  litUe  law.  Indeed  the  American 
law  took  up  only  2  pages  out  of  the  total  of 
113  pages  in  the  brief.  The  references  to 
foreign  law  took  up  five  pages  more.  The 
rest  of  Mr.  Brandeis'  brief  presented  the 
social  and  economic  experience  around  the 
world  which  Justmed  the  enactment  of  the 
Oregon  statute. 

To  support  his  case.  Mr.  BrandeU  quoted 
a  message  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Congress, 
a  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  proceed- 
ings in  the  French  Senate,  reports  of  German 
factory  Inspectors,  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  U.8.  Industrial  Com- 
mission. He  cited  flndings  in  a  book  by 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  medical  authorities,  and 
other  qualified  groups  and  persons. 

A  good  description  of  the  brief  appeared  In 
the  opinion  which  Justice  Brewer  wrote  for 
a  unanimous  Supreme  Court: 

(After  cltatioru  to  laws) :  '"rhen  foUows 
extracts  from  over  90  reports  of  committees, 
bureaus  of  statistics,  commissioners  of  hy- 
giene. Inspectors  of  factories,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  to  the  effect  that  long 
hours  of  labor  are  dangerous  to  women,  prl- 
marUy  because  of  their  special  physical  or- 
ganization. The  matter  Is  discussed  In  these 
reports  In  different  aspects,  but  all  agree  as  to 
the  danger.  Following  them  are  extracts 
from  similar  reports  discussing  the  general 
benefits  of  shorter  hours  from  an  economic 
aspect. 

"Individual  Instances  are  given  tending  to 
Bupp(»ii  the  general  conclusion.  These  re- 
ports may  be  sumn\ed  up  In  what  an  in- 
spector for  Hanover.  Germany,  sajrs:  "The 
reasons  for  tbe  reduction  of  the  working  day 


to  10  hoxirs — (a)  the  physical  organisation  of 
women,  (b)  her  maternal  functions,  (c)  the 
rearing  and  education  of  the  children,  (d) 
the  maintenance  of  the  home — are  all  so  Im- 
portant and  so  far  reaching  that  the  need 
for  such  reduction  need  hardly  be  discussed." 

This  marshaling  of  social  fact  ^so  Im- 
pressed the  Supreme  Court  that  the  entire 
Bench  said  with  Justice  Brewer:  "We  take 
Judicial  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  general 
knowledge."  The  Justices  said  expressly  that 
Oregon  had  a  full  right  to  limit  the  hoiuv 
of  work  a  woman  might  do  in  a  factory  or 
laundry. 

Now,  after  a  half  century,  it  is  eminently 
in  order  to  salute  the  Oregon  legislators  who 
passed  the  law.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  who  blazed 
a  legal  trail  with  his  pioneering  brief,  and 
Justice  David  J.  Brewer  and  his  eight  col- 
leagues on  the  Supreme  Court  whose  for- 
ward-looking decision  riveted  a  sound  prin- 
ciple  into  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
pointing  out  this  legal  landmark  in  the 
field  of  labor  legislation,  I  think  it  also 
pertinent  to  note  that  Oregon  was  one 
of  the  first  States  in  our  Nation  to  initi- 
ate workmen's  accident  compensation; 
and  that  my  State  early  recognized  the 
rights  of  labor  unions;  and  that  in  1935 
the  Oregon  Legislature  passed  the  "Little 
Norris-La  Guardla"  Act,  which  was  mod- 
eled after  the  Federal  law  of  that  nsune. 

These  illustrations,  Mr.  President,  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  first  100  years  of 
my  State  of  Oregon  have  not — as  too 
many  people  believe — been  filled  only 
with  Indian  fighting  and  lumbering.  We 
Oregonians  are  truly  proud  of  the  rich 
pioneer  heritage  of  our  State.  But  we 
are  also  proud  of  the  heritage  of  govern- 
mental and  social  reform  which  we  have 
been  able  to  share  with  all  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  my  brief  remarks  today 
on  these  c<mtrIbutions  will  serve  to  point 
out  these  important  landmarks,  as  we  in 
centennial  Oregon  review  our  first  100 
years.  

NOMINATION  OP  CLARE  BOOTHE 
LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  recent  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  certain 
statements  were  made  by  Mrs.  Luce 
about  the  writer  of  an  article  about  her. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Max 
Ascoli,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  article 
and  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Mrs. 
Luce  referred.  In  order  that  the  matter 
be  clarified,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Ascoll's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
[KJint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBxRzpoKTn, 
New  York  City,  April  22, 1959. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  FtTLBXicHT, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  Senator  Ftti.bricht:  I  have  just  gone 
through  the  printed  text  of  the  hearing  on 
AprU  15  of  your  committee  on  the  nomina- 
tion Of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  As  you 
well  know,  during  that  hearing  Senator 
Watkx  Moksx  asked  Mrs.  Luce  a  number  of 
questions  about  her  policies  and  behavior 
while  she  was  Ambassador  to  Italy — ques- 
tions all  suggested  by  an  article,  written  by 
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Claire  Sterling  and  myMlf,  that  appeared  in 
the  Reporter  magazine  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  Inaert  In  the  Comocs> 
sioNAL  Recoko  of  April  17.  1989. 

Although  I  would  be  strongly  tempted  to 
discuss  the  answers  Mrs.  Luce  gave  to  Sen- 
ator Morsk's  questions,  I  think  that  no 
good  purpose  would  be  served  in  doing  so  In  a 
letter  to  you  now.  But  I  cannot  help  react- 
ing to  two  statements  that,  In  an  exceed- 
ingly confused  way,  Mrs.  Luce  made  and  that 
Involved  directly  myself  and  my  Rome  cor- 
respondent, Claire  Sterling.  Mrs.  Luce  said, 
"The  author  of  that  article,  as  you  well  know 
Is  very  83rmpathetic,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  Socialist  position  in  Italy."  I 
assume  she  means  me.  In  that  case,  I  can 
only  answer  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement  about  my  sympathy  for  the  Socia- 
list position  in  Italy  as  there  is  In  the  as- 
sumption that  the  members  of  your  commit- 
tee are  aware  of  It.  I  can  easily  quote  edi- 
torial after  editorial  in  the  Reporter  In 
which  I  denounced  Nennl  as  "the  man  who, 
all  over  the  world,  has  become  the  symbol 
for  fellow  travelling  socialism,"  (editorial 
of  June  9,  1063). 

Later,  again  In  answering  Senator  Morse. 
Mrs.  Luce  says  that  "the  reporter  of  the 
magazine  very  much  hoped"  that  the  left 
of  center  anti-Communist  Italian  parties 
would  Join  "with  the  Socialist  pro-Commu- 
nist left."  Here,  she  cannot  mean  anyone  but 
Claire  Sterling.  This,  again,  is  a  plain  mis- 
statement of  facts.  In  her  articles  on 
Italian  politics.  Claire  Sterling  repeatedly 
stated  that  snould  the  Nennl  Socialists  ever 
free  themselves  from  their  Communist  bonds, 
and  should  they  Join  forces  with  the  Saragat 
Social  Democrats,  then,  as  she  put  it  in  an 
article  in  the  November  29,  1956  issue,  they 
"would  be  able  both  to  check  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  work  with  them."  In  other 
words,  whatever  political  bias  Claire  Ster- 
ling might  have  had  has  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  wishing  that  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  could  be  strengthened  by 
a  coalition  with  the  anti-Communist  left. 

Finally,  may  I  point  out  the  fact  that 
Claire  Sterling  is  a  reporter,  that  her  stories 
are  edited  by  me,  and  that  the  editorial 
politics  of  my  magazine  as  far  as  Italian 
affairs  are  concerned  have  been  undeviat- 
ingly  against  the  Nennl  fellow  travelers  and 
their  Communist  masters.  So  have  been  my 
actions. 

As  Mrs.  Luce's  references  to  Mrs.  Sterling 
and  myself,  although  cloudy  and  sly,  are 
fairly  obvious,  I  am  compelled  to  write  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

IfAX  ASCOU. 


TAXATION  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  p»oint  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  on  the  life  insurance  income  tax 
bUl,   H.R.   4245. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Skwats  Pimamci  Coiucrrm  Action  on  H.R. 
4348,  Taxation  or  Lira  Insukanci  Com- 

PANXM 

1.  Th«  oommlttM  r«viMd  th«  msthod  em- 
ployed in  phase  one  oX  the  bill  in  computing 
the  deduction  rate.  Instead  of  this  being 
tht  averag*  of  MOh  company's  earned  rat* 
and  an  utumed  rat*  (th*  company 'i  own  aa- 
■umed  rat*  for  th*  eurr*nt  year  or  th*  In- 
dustry av*rac*  aasumad  rat*  for  th*  prior 
7*Mr.  whleb*v*r  la  higher)  it  la  to  b*  th* 
oompany'a  own  avcrag*  earned  rat*  for  th* 
last  6  y«an  (current  year  and  4  prior  years) . 


a.  The  committee  decided  that  amount* 
deducted  under  phase  two  under  th*  two 
special  deductionti.  the  deduction  equal  to 
10  percent  of  additions  to  nonpartlcipatlng 
reserves  and  the  deduction  equal  to  2  per- 
cent of  current  year's  premiums  on  group 
Insurance,  should  be  taxed  under  phase  three 
if  these  amounts  are  ultimately  paid  out 
to  stockholders.  This  Is  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring the  amount  of  these  two  special 
deductions  to  be  added  to  the  policyholders' 
surplus  account. 

3.  The  committee  Increased  the  small  busi- 
ness deduction  under  both  phase  one  and  two 
from  5  to  10  percent  of  net  investment  in- 
come (as  otherwise  computed).  The  celling 
deduction  of  $25,000.  however,  remains  the 
same.  Thus,  the  maximum  benefit  will  be 
reached  with  an  income  of  $250,000  instead 
of  $500,000. 

4.  The  committee  adopted  an  alternative 
to  the  deduction  equal  to  10  percent  of  ad- 
ditions to  nonpartlcipatlng  reserves.  In  lieu 
of  this  deduction  taxpayers  may  elect  to 
take  a  deduction  equal  to  3  percent  of  the 
current  year's  premiums  on  nonpartlcipatlng 
policies  for  contracts  for  periods  of  6  years 
or  more. 

5.  The  committee  provided  that  net  opera- 
tions losses  from  the  years  1955,  1956,  and 
1957  may  be  carried  forward  to  1958  and 
subsequent  years. 

6.  The  committee  provided  that  In  lieu  of 
the  regular  5-year  carryforward  of  net  opera- 
tions losses,  new  companies  for  their  first 
5  years  of  existence  are  to  have  a  10-year 
carryforward  from  each  of   these  S  years. 

7.  The  biU  presently  provides  that  if  a  com- 
pany in  any  year  does  not  qualify  as  a  life 
Insurance  company  any  Income  on  which  the 
tax  was  deferred  under  phase  three  becomes 
due  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  year  it  quali- 
fied as  a  life  Insurance  company.  The  com- 
mittee amended  this  to  provide  a  2-year 
Interval  of  nonqualification  as  an  Insurance 
company,  before  this  phase  three  tax  becomes 
due  in  such  cases.  However,  if  any  of  this 
Income  on  which  the  tax  was  deferred  is 
paid  out  in  this  2-year  period  the  tax  becomes 
due  on  this  amount. 

8.  The  committee  changed  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide in  phase  one  for  a  division  all  items  of 
Income,  Including  tax-exempt  Income,  par- 
tially tax-exempt  interest  and  dividends  re- 
ceived from  other  corporations,  between  the 
policyholders  and  the  life  Insurance  com- 
pany. The  portion  of  all  items  attributed  to 
the  policyholder  are  set  aside  and  not  taken 
Into  account  in  computing  the  life  Insiu-ance 
company's  tax.  The  portion  of  the  income 
items  attributed  to  the  policyholders  Is  to  be 
determined  by  expressing  the  policyholders' 
requirements  as  a  percent  of  investment  yield 
(net  investment  Income  plus  tax-exempt  in- 
come, etc.).  The  policyholder  requirements 
(except  for  the  use  of  the  5-year  average)  are 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  policy 
and  other  contract  liability  deduction  under 
the  House  bill  except  that  there  is  no  down- 
ward adjustment  in  the  requirements  for  tax- 
exempt  interest,  etc. 

The  life  insurance  company's  tax  base  Is 
then  computed  by  subtracting  from  its  share 
of  investment  yield,  its  share  of  tax-exempt 
Interest,  its  share  of  thirty  fifty-seconds  of 
partially  tax-exempt  Interest,  and  its  share 
of  the  85  percent  intercorporate  dividends 
received  deduction.  An  added  statutory  pro- 
viso make*  it  clear  that  In  no  event  is  any 
tax  to  b*  Imposed  on  tax-exempt  Interest  or 
on  the  85  percent  of  intercorporate  dividends 
which  are  deductible  under  general  code 
provisions.  A  aomewhat  similar  revision  wa« 
made  in  th*  phase  two  tax  base. 

9.  Th*  committee  decided  to  allow  policy- 
holder dlvld*nds.  th*  10-p*re*nt  d«duotloa 
for  additions  to  r«**rv«a  for  nonpartlolpaUng 
pollol**  (or  S-p*re*nt  d*duotton  for  pr*- 
miuma)  and  th*  a-perc*nt  dsduotion  for 
group  Insurance  to  add  to.  or  create,  an  un- 


derwriting loss  which  may  be  offset  against 
phase  one  taxable  Investment  thcome  to  th* 
extent  of  $250,000  of  such  items. 

10.  The  committee  adopted  a  provision  pre- 
Tentlng  a  double  tax  with  respect  to  rein- 
surance where  the  reinsuring  company  pays 
the  ceding  company's  tax  with  respect  to  the 
reinsurance. 

11.  The  committee  agreed  to  provide  in  the 
case  of  organizations  taxed  as  insurance  com- 
panies, which  would  be  exempt  from  tax  as 
local  beneficiary  associations  under  section 
501(c)(9)  except  for  the  fact  that  their  in- 
vestment income  exceeded  IS  percent  of  their 
total  receipts  that:  (A)  under  the  phase  one 
tax  their  actuarial  reserves  are  to  be  treated 
as  life  Insurance  reserves  even  though  not 
required  by  State  law.  and  (B)  under  the 
phase  two  tax  only  a  small  proportion  of 
decreases  in  reserves  built  up  before  1958 
arising  from  voluntary  lapses  of  policies  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
receipts. 

12.  The  committee  agreed  that  distribu- 
tions to  sh^ireholders  in  redemption  of  life 
Insurance  stock  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
resulting  in  a  phase  three  tax  If  the  stock 
was  Issued  before  lOSe.  If  the  stock  is  limited 
as  to  dividends,  and  If  the  stock  can  be  called 
at  the  option  of  the  company  at  a  premium 
of  not  more  than  5  percent. 

13.  Although  the  phase  three  tax  is  not  to 
apply  to  1958  Income,  the  committee  agreed 
to  set  up  the  shareholders  surplus  account 
for  Income  of  1958.  Therefore  amounts  taxed 
In  1958  can  be  paid  out  In  subsequent  years 
without  first  paying  a  tax  on  distributed 
Income  of  the  subsequent  year. 

14.  The  committee  agreed  In  phase  three  to 
lower  the  celling  for  the  policyholders  sur- 
plus account.  The  60-percent  celling  was 
lowered  to  50  percent  in  the  case  of  premiums. 
In  the  case  of  reserves  the  committee  pro- 
vided a  celling  of  25  percent  of  additions  to 
reserves  since  1958  or  15  percent  of  total  re- 
serves, whichever  is  higher.  Instead  of  the 
present  single  limit  of  25  percent  of  reserves. 

15.  The  committee  agreed  to  provide  as- 
sessment companies  with  a  3  percent  assumed 
rate  of  Interest  on  their  reserve*  for  phase 
one.  Although  they  set  aside  a  portion  of 
assessments  as  reserves,  since  they  have  no 
assumed  rate  they  technically  would  have  no 
policy  reserve  requirements  without  this 
change. 

16.  Where  a  company  has  relnstired  policies 
of  assessment  companies  and  reserves  of  these 
companies  are  used  by  the  reinsuring  com- 
pany to  cover  deficiency  reserves  and  load- 
ing expenses  with  respect  to  the  reinsured 
policies,  the  committee  agreed  that  the  re- 
serves are  to  qualify  as  deficiency  reserves  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  represent  loading 
expenses.  Therefore  decrease*  in  these  de- 
ficiency reserves  (Except  for  the  loading  ele- 
ment) will  not  be  treated  as  taxable  income. 

17.  Where  a  company  sold  Its  entire  indus- 
trial Insurance  business  In  1958,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  the  sale  Is  to  be  considered  a 
capital  transaction.    Since  capital  gains  and 

losses  are  not  to  be  taxed  in  19&8  such  trans- 
actions would  have  no  tax  effect  in  1958.  No 
Implications  are  to  be  drawn  from  this,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  tax  treatment  of  such  transae- 
tions  in  the  future. 

18.  The  committee  agreed  to  permit  com- 
panies, to  make  an  election  for  1958  only 
between  the  approximate  and  exact  methods 
of  revaluing  preliminary  term  reserves  to  a 
net  level  premium  basis.  Then  under  the 
oommltte*  decision,  the  company  would  bav* 
a  new  election  between  these  methods  bind- 
ing for  1959  and  subsequent  years. 

19.  The  commute*  agreed  to  mak*  It  ol*ar 
In  th*  committee  report  that  life  Iniuranc* 
departments  of  mutual  aavlngt  banks  ar*  to 
be  treated  as  life  Insurance  oompanle*  for 
all  purpo***  of  th*  blU.  It  also  agr**d  to 
provld*  in  th*  statut*  that  thaee  depart- 
ments of  mutual  savings  banks  are  to  have 
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until  April  16.  instead  of  until  March  16. 
each  year  to  determine  the  amount  oC  tbetr 
policyholder  dividends. 

30.  The  committee  agr*«d  to  provide  that 
foreign  Instirers  may  for  phase  three  allo- 
cau  the  portion  of  a  distribution  that  Is 
allocable  to  C£.  buslneais  on  the  basis  of 
either  U.S.  surplus  to  toral  surplus  (as  in 
the  bill)  or  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  Insurance 
liabilities  to  total  insurance  liabilities.  It 
also  provided  apportionment  rules  where  a 
Canadian  company  mutiiallzes.  along  the 
lines  of  those  provided  elsewhere  In  the  bill. 

21.  Since  under  the  bill  capital  gains  oc- 
curring prior  to  1959  are  not  taxed,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  provide  that  proceeds  from 
installment  payments  received  after  1958 
on  pre- 1959  sales  are  not  subject  to  tax. 

22.  Where  an  Insurance!  company  Is  re- 
quired to  shift  to  an  accr  tal  method  of  ac- 
counting an  adjustment  In  incom*  Is  taxed 
by  a  measurement  which  Includes  one-tenth 
of  the  adjustment  in  1957  Income  (then  after 
this  additional  tax  Is  det<irmlncd.  the  final 
tax  on  the  adjustment  Is  10  times  this 
amount).  The  committee  agreed  to  provide 
that  In  measuring  the  additional  tax  on  this 
adjustment  under  1957  U.w  that  the  "two 
for  one  limit"  (designed  -jo  tax  Investment 
Income  of  over-capltalleed  companies  at  62 
percent)  Is  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
solely  by  reason  of  this  adjustment  It  also 
Agreed  to  provide  that  for  the  addlUonal  tax 
on  the  adjustment  any  effect  of  thU  addi- 
tional Income  In  reducing  the  special  Inter- 
est deduction  (where  lnve»tment  Income  was 
less,  or  only  sllgbUy  exceeded.  Interest  re- 
quirements)  is  to  be  Ignored. 

23.  The  committee  agreod  to  make  it  clear 
under  the  bill  that  the  Interest  paid  dediic- 
tion  Is  to  be  available  where  a  life  insurance 
company  Is  required  to  make  payments  or 
credits  on  special  contingency  reserves  of  a 
nonforfelUble  character  «hlch  It  must  hold 
as  a  liability  under  somi'  group  Insurance 
policy  such  as  that  authorized  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954. 

24.  The  committee  agreed  to  make  the 
phase  three  tax  gradually  eflecUve  over  a 
3-year  period,  with  the  result  that  one-third 
of  the  phase  three  tax  otherwise  payable  In 
19ae  wUl  t>e  due:  two-thirds  of  th*  1960  tax 
will  be  due:  and  the  fuU  tax  wlU  be  due  \n 
1961. 

26.  The  conunlttae  agreed  to  treat  variable 
annuity  companies  as  life  Insurance  com- 
panies for  tax  purposes  and  their  reserves 
as  life  Insurance  reserves.  This  treatment 
is  provided  for  a  5-year  period  to  give  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  review  the  treatment 
at  that  ttme  to  determine  whether  they 
should  come  under  the  life  Insurance  provi- 
sions or  some  special  provisions  should  be 
adopted  for  them. 

26.  The  committee  agreed  to  Impose  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  application  of  phase 
two  for  the  1958  tax  liability.  If  the  phase 
two  tax  base  for  1958  (afUT  deduction  of  the 
phase  one  base  from  gain  from  operations 
and  reduction  of  the  remainder  by  50  per- 
cent) exceeds  the  phase  one  tax  base,  the 
phase  two  tax  base  U  to  be  reducd  by  10 
percent  of  this  excess. 


SENATE     BILL     1688     PROPOSES     A 

PRACTICABLE  FXDOD-STAMP  PLAN 

FOR  A  NECESSARY  NUTRmONAL 

DIET  POR  NIKDY  CITIZENS 

Mr.  RANE>OLPH.    Mr.  President.  It  U 

with  A  aenae  ol  satisfaction  that  I  as- 

sociate  myself  as  coapooaor  of  Senate  bill 

1686  the  food-ttamp  plan  pretented  by 

the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 

Missouri  I  Mr.  STMiNGTOMl  «nd  the  able 

senior   Senator  from  Minnesota   IMr. 

HimpRtiT). 


This  bill  (S.  1688)  is  a  realistic  and 
practicable  measure  to  provide  ioc  the 
public  welfare  by  securing  a  minimal 
dietary  level  among  our  very  low  Income 
and  unemployed  persons. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  recovery  from 
the  recession  of  1957-58.  for  which  we 
are  all  duly  grateful— in  spite  of  the 
more  hopeful  appearance  of  statistics  of 
emplosrment  and  production — there  are 
millions  of  American  families,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  these  figures  are  still  mere 
shadows  and  abstractions.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  not.  and  are  not 
now  sharing  In  the  return  to  national 
prosperity.  These  are  the  4.300  still 
currently  unemployed,  the  unnumbered 
hundreds  of  thousands  workingr  only  a 
part-time  week,  and  the  several  million 
Americans — the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  dejjcndent  children — 
whose  only  means  of  support  is  that  of 
public  assistance. 

These  people  for  the  most  part  live  on 
the  bare  level  of  subsistence,  with  the 
nagging  knowledge  of  want  constantly  at 
their  elbow.  Life  can  endure  on  these 
terms,  but  it  cannot  prosper,  it  cannot 
thrive. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1686  is  to  offer  these 
people  the  means  of  supplementing  their 
present  grossly  inadequate  diets  In  order 
to  achieve  a  necessary  level  of  vitamin, 
mineral  and  protein  nourishment.  The 
able  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
already  offered  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  detailed  mechanics  by  which  this  bill 
will  achieve  its  purposes.  I  would  there- 
fore direct  my  remarks  to  more  general 
considerations. 

Somewhat  more  than  30  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  the  noted  economist,  Alfred 
Marshall,  stated  that  "The  study  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  is  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  degradation  of  a  large  part 
of  mankind."  Though  poverty  Is  no  lon- 
ger the  common  lot  of  people  that  It 
once  was,  one  need  not  be  assailed  as  a 
"prophet  of  doom  and  gloom"  for  ad- 
mitting that  we  still  have  in  the  United 
States  much  of  what  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth  has  termed  "case"  poverty  and 
"insular"  poverty — the  first  applying  to 
Individual  persons  and  families  who  have 
been  unable,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
to  c<H)e  with  their  environment,  the  sec- 
ond applying  to  entire  communities  or 
regions  which  have  failed  to  share  In 
the  national  well-being. 

The  pending  measure,  my  colleagues. 
Is  not  designed  as  a  panacea  for  either 
of  these  conditions.  But  this  legislative 
body  would  be  doing  less  than  Its  duty 
If  we  failed  to  employ  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
The  first  and  most  apparent  means  at 
hand  is  that  of  our  vast  agricultural 
surpluses  which  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary nutritional  level  for  these  marginal 
people. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  American 
farmer  provided  sufBclent  food  for  him- 
self and  three  othei-s;  today  he  produces 
enough  to  feed  himself  and  20  others. 
In  the  past  20  years,  the  American  farm- 
er has  through  his  own  Induatry  and  inl- 

Uatlve.  and  by  applylns  adentlfle  meth- 
ods to  farming,  increased  his  efflolency  a« 
much  as  tn  the  100  years  preeedlnc.  This 
Is  the  root  fact  behind  our  farm  surplus. 


In  1958  the  farm  surpluses  were  7.5 
percent  above  demand  at  a  satisfactory 
price.  Given  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  farm  output  of  2  percent  an- 
nually and  the  current  population 
growth  rate,  experts  estimate  that  this 
stuplus  wlD  be,  by  the  year  2000,  12  per- 
cent above  demand — or  approximately 
24  percent  of  the  1958  total  farm  output. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  Mr.  President,  and 
with  storage  costs  of  our  surplus  com- 
modities running  at  the  figure  of  almost 
$1  billion  a  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
diet  of  one-fourth  of  our  population  is 
deficient  in  such  vital  components  as 
calcium,  protein,  riboflavin,  ascorbic  acid 
and  other  essential  nutrients.  The  im- 
plications are  obvious:  in  spite  of  our 
wealth  of  mechanical  and  technical  in- 
ventions— in  spite  of  our  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  agriculture — we 
have  lagged  In  some  of  the  vital  areas 
of  social  invention. 

We  are  still  inclined  too  often  and  too 
regularly  to  think  in  terms  established 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England  by  Malthus  and 
Adam  Smith.  These  were  the  terms  of 
a  society  still  governed  by  the  econ<»nic£ 
of  scarcity,  by  a  population  that  grew 
more  rapidly  than  did  the  increase  in 
food  supply,  and  by  the  belief  in  a  Dar- 
winism that  applied  the  law  of  the  Jungle 
to  himian  affairs — ^the  so-called  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

These  conditions  no  longer  prevail  in 
our  society,  though  the  thinking  borne 
of  them  often  does.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thinking  which — still  governed  by  the 
fears  and  anxieties  of  an  age  long  gone — 
declares  that  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  cannot  afford  each  of  its  citizens 
a  decent  diet.  While  In  all  truth,  Mr. 
President,  If  we  are  rightfully  to  main- 
tain our  position  as  a  leader  among  the 
civilized  naticms  of  the  world,  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  maintain  for  each  of  our 
citizens  at  least  the  nutritional  level  nec- 
essary to  n^fli"*^*i"  his  physical  and  in- 
tellectual energies.  We  have  the  means 
to  do  so:  the  question  presented  by  the 
pending  bill  is  whether  we  have  the  imag- 
ination and  will.  And  this  is  a  question 
which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  mean- 
ing Of  a  civilized  society. 

We  have  read  of  the  practice  in  an- 
cient Sparta — which  has  existed  also 
in  contemporary  primitive  societies — of 
placing  the  young  infants  in  the  open, 
exposed  to  Uie  rigors  of  the  elements — 
thus  to  test  their  capacity  for  survival. 
Through  such  a  practice  the  ^;>artans 
produced  a  strong  and  hardy  race  which 
bequeathed  its  very  name  as  synonym  for 
the  sterner  virtues. 

But  It  has  been  to  Athens— not 
Sparta— that  the  Western  World  has 
looked  for  guidance  in  civilised  ideals  for 
over  2,000  years.  While  Spcutana  ex- 
celled in  the  martial  qualities  and  the 
capacity  for  survival,  culminating  in  the 
military  defeat  of  their  sister  city.  It  is 
the  civilised  and  humane  Tlrtuas  of 
Athens  which  have  inspired  mankind 
since, 

Mr.  President.  1 8ugt«it  that  then  may 

be   an   analog   in   our  own  aociety    in 
our  tendency  to  make  as  the  eardlBal 

test  of  a  pci-son's  role  in  our  Nation  hto 
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capacity  to  survive  in  the  arena  of  eco- 
nomic competition.  The  measure  of  our 
civilization  is.  at  least  in  part,  our  ability 
to  achieve  a  broader  base  of  value  than 
this,  and  to  assure  the  claims  of  human 
dignity  to  those  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  failed  in  this  par- 
ticular respect. 

I  believe  that  S.  1686  ofTers  a  positive 
step  in  this  direction — in  the  direction  of 
a  civilized  society  using  its  resources  to 
provide  more  humane  and  enlightened 
conditions  of  living  for  all  its  members. 
For  this  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
early  passage  of  S.  1686. 


THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  NAN- 
TUCKET ISLAND 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  year  Nantuclcet  Island  is 
celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  of  its 
settlement.  Massachusetts  is  proud  to 
celebrate  with  this  island  county  its  long 
and  distinguished  record  of  growth  and 
accomplishments. 

Nantucket  has  contributed  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  world  through  the  ef- 
forts of  its  whaling  masters  to  find  new 
grounds  where  they  might  hunt  the 
largest  mammals  on  earth.  The  courage 
of  its  captains  and  c;ews  is  legendary, 
and  the  courage  of  the  folks  at  home  who 
waited  for  them,  sometimes  for  3  and  4 
years,  to  return  from  dangerous  voyages, 
is  well  known. 

Whaling  skippers  formed  our  first 
close  contact  with  what  is  now  our  50th 
State,  often  engaging  Hawaiians  in  their 
crews.  Whaling  skippers  discovered  and 
identified  the  Antarctic  continent,  and 
searched  the  ice  north  of  the  Bering 
Strait. 

Heavily  decimated  in  the  War  of  1812. 
the  whaling  fleet  recovered  only  to  be 
later  supplanted  by  the  oil  wells  of  the 
interior. 

Now  Nantucket,  recognizing  the  value 
of  its  past  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
people  who  built  it.  looks  forward  to  the 
future  in  providing  service  to  the  United 
States.  A  restful  resort  without  equal,  its 
people  seek  to  provide  the  tired  and  the 
tense  with  an  opportunity  to  revitalize 
themselves  to  face  the  world  with  re- 
newed vigor. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  fellow  Senators 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  justifiable — and  understandable — 
pride  that  I  feel  that  they  would  do  well, 
in  seeking  a  summer  haven,  to  try  this 
300-year-old  community,  in  which  they 
will  find  the  best  qualities  of  the  past 
combined  with  the  best  qualities  of  the 
present. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT    REPORTING 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT   OF   1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting    and    disclosure    of    certain 


financial  transactions  and  administra- 
tive practices  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusteeships  by  labor 
organizations,  to  provide  standards  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of  labor 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  the  amendment  which  I 
have  at  the  desk;  it  is  identified  as 
"4—20—59 A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
in  lines  6  through  16,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  (d)  and  re- 
number subsections  (e)  and  (f )  as  (d) 
and  (e). 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
pending  bill  will  eliminate  section 
101(d).  under  which  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor is  given  authority  to  exempt  from 
the  financial  reporting  requirements  cer- 
tain unions  or  classes  of  unions  which 
have  fewer  than  200  members  and  have 
gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than 
$20,000. 

The  bill  already  gives  to  the  Secre- 
tary adequate  authority  to  prescribe 
simplified  forms  of  reporting  when  de- 
tailed reporting  by  small  imions.  as  well 
as  small  employers,  constitutes  an  un- 
due burden  on  them. 

So  I  see  no  reason  why  large  vmions 
should  have  an  unqualified  obligation  to 
report  financial  data,  but  small  unions 
should  have  no  unqualified  obligation. 
Size  is  no  gage  of  the  honesty  or  the 
efficiency  of  a  union  operation. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified.  In  the 
hearings  before  the  House  committee  a 
few  weeks  ago.  that  he  does  not  favor  the 
authority  which  would  be  given  to  him 
by  the  pending  bill  to  grant  an  exemption 
from  the  reporting  requirements.  He 
favors  a  provision  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  unions,  large  or  small, 
giving  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
requirement  to  report  in  great  detail 
may  be  a  burden  to  small  unions  and 
their  officers,  many  of  whom,  of  course, 
are  underpaid,  by  providing  for  those 
unions  and  their  officers  simplified  forms 
for  reporting.  I  think  that  is  the  wise 
way  to  handle  this  matter. 

Last  year,  this  language  was  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  and  then 
it  was  eliminated  by  a  subsequent 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  said 

everything  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  this 
question  at  this  time.  Therefore.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  If  It  is  possible  for 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, though  I  know  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  said  has  merit. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  relates  to  lines  6  through  18, 


subsection  (d) ,  which  appears  on  page  8 
of  the  bill.  Let  me  state  the  problem  in- 
volved. 

The  way  the  language  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  last  year. 
when  the  matter  came  before  the  com- 
mittee it  provided  that  unions  having 
fewer  tiian  200  members  and  less  than 
$20,000  in  assets  were  automatically  ex- 
empted, unless  the  Secretary  made  a 
finding  that  they  should  be  included. 

Now.  in  a  compromise,  that  provision 
is  rephrased  so  that  such  unions  are  in- 
cluded unless  the  Secretary  exempts 
them.  The  unions  are  not  exempted 
from  the  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  first  parts  of  the  title,  but 
they  are  exempted  from  the  rather  de- 
tailed reporting  requirements  relating  to 
financial  transactions. 

The  reason  is  that  if  less  than  $20,000 
annually  is  involved  no  one  has  very 
much  of  an  opix)rtunity  for  substantial 
stealing;  and.  if  there  are  fewer  than 
200  members  in  a  union,  of  course,  very 
likely  the  officers  are  underpaid  or  im- 
paid.  and  it  is  a  small  operation.  Such 
unions  are  subject  to  penalties  with  re- 
gard to  shakedowns,  conflict  of  interests, 
and  so  forth. 

For  that  reason,  we  thought  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
power  granted.  So  many  reports  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  that  nothing 
will  be  done  about  these  matters  unless 
the  Secretary  receives  a  complaint 
against  a  paper  local,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  At  that  time  the  Secretary 
can  ask  for  a  full  report. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  but  I  feel  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  is  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 

on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  has  an  amendment  to  offer.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  care  to  call  It  up 
now? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  and  myself,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment identified  as  "4-23-59 — A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  54,  line  17,  to  strike  out  all 
of  section  601,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

8kc.  601.  section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  Nothing  In  thU  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  any  State  or  Territorial 
agency  other  than  a  court,  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over   all  cases  over  which   the 
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Board  has  JtirUdlctlon,  but  by  rule  or  other- 
wise, has  declined  to  assert  Jurisdiction: 
Provided,  That  the  SUte  or  Territorial 
a(eacy  shall  apply  and  be  governed  solely  by 
Federal  law  as  set  forth  In  section  8(a)  and 
8(b).  and  0  In  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  Board  and  Federal  court  rules  of  decision 
conxtrulnc  ■<^><1  s^rUons  8<a).  8(b),  and  9. 
InJunctlT*  relief  under  secUon  10(J)  and 
10(1)  shall  b*  available  to  such  agency: 
Promlded  further.  That  no  petition  under 
auction  10(J)  shall  be  filed  unless  it  has  been 
expressly  approved  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

"(e)  (2)  The  State  or  Territorial  agency 
may  petition  any  district  court  of  the  United 
State*  within  such  State  or  Territory  tor  a»e 
enforcement  of  a  final  order  of  such  agency 
and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  re- 
stralnlnc  order.  Such  court  shall  make  and 
enter  an  order  or  decree  enforcing,  modify- 
ing, enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  «\icb  acency. 

"(c)  <S)  Any  psrson  aggrtsvsd  by  a  final 
order  of  the  State  or  Territorial  acency 
granUnt  or  denying  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
relief  sought  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  such  State  or  Territory.  Upon  such  filing. 
such  district  court  shall  proceed  tn  the  same 
manner,  and  have  the  same  Jurisdiction,  as 
m  the  ease  of  an  application  for  enforcsmcnt 
under  seetton  (e)!!)." 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes:  I  jrleld. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  used  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tb  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  to  80  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  PreBldent,  the 
amendment  I  have  called  up  is  the  one  I 
Offered  last  erenlng,  and  which  I  ex- 
plained at  that  time.  As  Senators  will 
remember,  I  withdrew  the  amendment  In 
order  that  it  might  be  printed  and  be  at 
the  desks  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

"nie  amendment  would  be  a  substitute 
for  secUon  601  in  a  1555.  It  deals  with 
the  important  subject  of  the  no  man's 
land. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  rejected  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClsllahI. 
which     would     have    permitted    either 

courts  or  State  agencies  to  assume  Juris- 
diction of  disputes  arising  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Acst  over  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  failed  or 
refused  to  assume  JurlsdlctioiL  Section 
601  of  the  committee  bill,  which  Is  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Mosssl  in  the  committee, 
provides  that  State  agencies  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  may  assume  Juris- 
diction over  such  cases. 

Yesterday  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  asked  me  to  distinguish  the 


amendment  which  I  have  offered  from 
section  601  presently  \n  the  bill.  I  did 
that  brieffy,  but  for  the  Record  I  should 
like  to  explain  the  differeiKtes  again. 

First,  section  601  In  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  may  delegate — rather  contract — 
to  State  agencfes  the  right  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  which  the  Board 
decides  it  does  not  wish  to  consider  or 
cannot  consider.  I  think  even  the  author 
of  that  language  would  agree  that  as 
presently  written  into  the  bill,  this  pro- 
vision would  limit  the  authority  and 
power  of  a  State  agency  even  though 
Jurisdiction  had  been  delegated  to  it. 

Second,  the  present  section  in  the 
bill  provides  that  even  though  Jurisdic- 
tion is  delegated,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  upon  its  own  determi- 
nation may  later  withdraw  that  delega- 
tion and  itself  assert  Jurisdiction. 

Third,  tmder  the  provision  now  In  the 
bill,  the  right  of  an  appeal  from  a  de- 
cision by  the  State  agency  could  only 
be  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Therefore,  the  language  is  very 
restrictive. 

A  great  many  Senators  believe,  and  I 
believe,  that  because  the  provision  is  so 
limited,  very  few  States,  if  any,  would 
be  likely  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
section  601.  My  Judgment  is  that  sec- 
tion 601  as  presently  written  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  I  make  that  state- 
ment with  due  respect  to  the  senior 
Senator  from.  Oregon.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  we  have  all  wrestled  with  this 
problem. 

The  problon  is  that  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  employers,  employees,  and 
unions  have  certain  rights  accorded  to 
them.  However,  there  is  no  forum  in 
which  those  rights  can  be  secured  in 
cases  over  which  the  NLRB  \s  unable  to 
ftf^mm**  Jurisdiction.  Yesterday  I  op- 
posed an  amendment  which  wcmld  per- 
mit state  courts  to  take  jurisdiction.  I 
will  not  recite  again  the  reasons  for  my 
(4>po6itlon.  The  Senate  rejected  the 
pr^;>08al  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  permit  State  courts  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLEUJ^.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  beginning  to 
be  convinced  by  the  argiunent  which  has 
been  made  regarding  this  matter  ttiat 
the  whole  purpose  Is  to  keep  any  Jurisdic- 
tion away  from  the  courts  of  the  several 
States.    Am  I  cmrect? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Th^  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion now. 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  No;  and  the  whole 
purpose  is  to  keep  it  away  from  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  State  courts  have 
no  Jurisdiction  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  say  they 
had  any  jurisdiction.  However,  we  gave 
It  to  the  NLRB,  but  if  it  will  not  take 
Jurisdiction  we  have  determined  not  to 
give  the  State  courts  Jurisdiction.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER  The  Senate  deter- 
mined that  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  it  Is  argued 
that  the  Senate  should  do  it  again  today. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  a  remedy. 
It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  need  for 
a  remedy,  and  that  Justice  will  be  denied 
unless  a  remedy  is  afforded.  My  amend- 
ment offers  a  remedy,  and  it  offers  a 
forum.  There  are  other  problems  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  too.  There  are 
reasons  underl3ring  a  desire  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  remedy  only  in  the  State 
courts,  for  that  would  give  large  oppor- 
tunities for  the  issuance  of  Injunctions. 
My  amendment  would  guard  against 
abuse. 

I  shall  state  the  remedy  which  the 
amendment  I  offer  prc^Hxes.  The  States 
have  an  interest  in  this  matter.  No 
forum  is  available  for  the  settlement  of 
these  disputes.  Under  my  amendment 
States  can  create  administrative  agen- 
cies or  use  administrative  agencies  which 
now  exists  to  serve  their  citizens.  The 
argument  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
forum  for  these  disputes  is  met  by  Uiis 
amendment.         

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  said. 
If  I  understood  him  correctly,  that  the 
State  could  use  any  administrative 
agency.  Could  an  industrial  commission, 
for  example,  be  used  to  handle  labor 
disputes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  cannot  foretell  what 
a  State  might  do.  I  assume  that  a  State 
would  make  its  decision  through  its  State 
legislature.  It  could  decide  that  a  State 
agency  was  equipped  to  handle  the  as- 
signment. If  one  so  equipped  did  not 
already  exist,  the  legislature  could  create 
an  agency  to  handle  such  disputes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  it  is  the  Sen- 
ator's contention  that  an  existing  State 
agency  could  be  designated  by  the  State 
legislature  to  handle  these  cases,  he  has 
a  point.  In  that  case,  he  would  go  far  to 
satisfy  some  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  amendment  specific- 
ally bars  coiuts.  In  my  own  State  of 
Arizona,  the  industrial  commission 
handles  a  great  many  labor  matters.  It 
does  not  get  into  the  labor -management 
field. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Arizona  could 
designate  the  industrial  ccHnmission  to 
handle  cases  which  the  NLKB  feels  are 
small,  or  have  only  a  slight  impact  on 
commerce.  If  the  legislature  were  to  do 
that,  is  it  the  Senator's  understanding 
that  the  amendment  would  permit  such 
action? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  within  th" 
discretion  and  poww  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, of  course. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  there  are  no 
laws  applicable  at  the  State  level,  and 

the  State  designated  an  agency  such  as 
I  have  mentioned,  would  the  Senator  sUll 
f  ert  that  that  agency  could  handle  a  dis- 
pute which  the  NLRB  would  not  handle? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  H  the  Senator 
will  make  that  point  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe  he  will  find  less  objection  to 
his  amendment.  YThat  concerns  those 
of  us  who  have  sought  relief  through  the 
courts  is  that  we  want  a  faster  way  of 
obtaining  relief. 
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I  can  assure  the  Senate  there  is  no 
desire  on  our  part  to  hamstrlnR  unions 
or  to  hamstring  management.  We  want 
to  bar  cases  like  the  Coffey  case,  by  al- 
lowing some  recourse  for  relief.  If  the 
Senator  will  bring  out  that  point  when 
more  Senators  are  on  the  floor,  it  will 
help  a  great  deal.  If  he  will  bring  out 
the  fact  that  a  State  agency  such  as  I 
have  referred  to  could  act.  I  believe  he 
will  gain  more  support  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  First  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  believe  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  under  my  amendment  an  exist- 
ing agency  could  assume  jurisdiction. 
That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  State 
legislatures  to  decide.  However,  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
and  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  once  a 
State  agency  has  been  enabled  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  these  cases,  and  has 
in  fact  assumed  jurisdiction,  then  it  is 
bound  by  Federal  law.  In  its  decision  it 
must  follow  Federal  law,  the  applicable 
rules  of  the  NLRB.  and  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Furthermore,  a  review  or  an  ap- 
peal would  go  to  the  Federal  courts, 
rather  than  to  the  NLRB. 

My  reason  for  incorporating  this  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  is  to  secure 
uniformity,  and  to  give  strength  to  the 
principle  which  was  adopted  when  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed.  We  gave 
jurisdiction  over  these  cases  affecting 
interstate  commerce  to  the  NLRB  at 
that  time.  We  placed  such  cases  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That  is  my  rea- 
son for  incorporating  this  provision  that 
Federal  law  and  applicable  NLRB  rules 
shall  be  followed.  I  believe  it  is  a  logical 
reason. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  co-author  of  the 
amendment  I  should  like  to  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  my  understanding 
of  how  it  will  work.  A  State  will  pass 
a  law,  if  it  does  not  have  one  now,  vest- 
ing authority  in  a  State  agency,  either 
existing  or  newly  created,  to  handle 
cases  with  respect  to  labor-management 
relations,  elections,  and  unfair  labor 
practices. 

When  the  agency  has  been  so  empow- 
ered, if  it  is  not  already  so  empowered 
by  existing  law — and  there  is  existing 
law  in  11  States,  with  Oregon  having 
just  come  in.  and  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  Hawaii — it  can 
speciflcally  assume  Jurisdiction  and  han> 
die  this  kind  of  cases.  When  it  does, 
the  pending  amendment,  if  it  is  incorpo- 
rated into  law.  becomes  operative  with 
respect  to  relations  between  that  agency 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  amended  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No  matter  what 
agency  was  designated  by  the  State  leg- 
islature, that  agency  would  have  to  fol- 
low Federal  law.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Even  though  the 
NLRB's  reason  for  not  hearing  the  case 
was  that  the  case  did  not  bear  sufficient- 
ly on  commerce,  which  is  a  reason,  in 
my  meager  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  would  remove  it  from  the 
resix)nsibility  of  Federal  law? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
quite  accurate.  The  amendment  states: 
"Jurisdiction  over  all  cases  over  which 
the  Board  has  jurisdiction."  If  it  has 
jurisdiction,  then  the  Federal  law  ap- 
plies. The  Board  may  have  its  reasons 
for  deciding  it  will  not  assume  jurisdic- 
tion; but  the  amendment  refers  to  "all 
cases  over  which  the  Board  has  jurisdic- 
tion."   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  on  that  point. 
We  say  that  the  NLRB  has  jurisdiction 
over  labor-management  disputes  affect- 
ing commerce.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
NLRB  says.  "This  particular  dispute 
does  not  have  an  effect  on  commerce." 
Does  the  Federal  law  then  apply? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  say  no.  because 
In  that  case  the  Board  has  said  it  has 
no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  pursue 
that  question  one  more  step.  If  the 
NLRB  says  it  cannot  take  the  case  be- 
cause it  has  no  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce, then  the  State  agency,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  would  have  the 
authority  to  act.  Would  the  State  then 
have  to  use  Federal  statutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  say  categorical- 
ly, in  my  opinion,  no.  It  would  not.  The 
only  kinds  of  cases  over  which  the  NLRB 
can  now  assume  jurisdiction  are  those 
which  have  an  effect  upon  interstate 
commerce.  Authority  to  deal  with  such 
cases  is  the  only  kind  of  power  which 
could  be  delegated  or  which  the  State 
agency  could  assume  under  my  amend- 
ment. So  if  the  NLRB  decides  that  a 
case  does  not  affect  interstate  commerce, 
the  State  agency,  in  my  judgment,  would 
not  be  bound  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
bring  out  one  point.  It  may  not  be  in 
the  form  of  a  question.  I  think  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  is  where  all  of  us 
become  a  little  bit  lost. 

The  cases  about  which  we  are  talking, 
the  ones  with  which  I  am  concerned — 
and  I  am  sure  other  Senators  who  have 
discussed  this  matter  are  concerned  with 
them — are  obviously  cases  which  are  so 
small  that  the  NLRB  will  not  assiune 
jurisdiction.  We  who  are  interested  in 
the  "no  man's  land"  situation  have  no 
idea  m  the  world  that  the  "no  man's 
land"  action  would  enter  into  industry- 
wide bargaining  or  into  plants  of  200, 
300,  500.  1.000,  or  more  employees,  where 
interstate  commerce  is  clearly  affected. 

Our  only  concern  is  for  the  little  man 
who  is  operating  a  garage  and  who  has 
5  or  10  employees;  or  for  a  man  like 
Coffey,  who  had  10  or  12  truckdrivers ; 
or  a  small  merchant  on  Main  Street,  who 
might  have  20  employees.  Prom  the  very 
nature  and  size  of  the  business.  I  feel 
certain  the  NLRB  would  immediately  say 
it  was  not  interested  in  such  a  case.  I 
think  we  lose  sight  of  that  situation. 

I  hope  Senators  do  not  believe  for  1 
minute  I  think  that  by  providing  this 
kind  of  relief  at  the  State  level  I  am 


trying  to  get  the  States  into  matters 
which  are  purely  interstate  commerce, 
because  I  am  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Arl- 
rona  has  touched  on  the  critical  point 
at  issue  and  toward  which  this  amend- 
ment and  the  similar  amendments  we 
have  been  discussing  are  directed.  First, 
it  has  been  established  that  in  cases 
v,hich  affect  interstate  commerce  in  a 
material  way  the  NLRB  has  jurisdiction 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  a  State  agency 
could  assume  the  same  jurisdiction 
where  the  NLRB  determines  it  will  not 
take  jurisdiction.  But  in  cases  which 
do  not  affect  interstate  commerce — cases 
in  which  the  NLRB  determines  that  in- 
terstate conunerce  is  not  affected — then, 
of  course,  a  State  agency  would  not  be 
boimd  by  this  amendment.  That  is  my 
judgment. 

Now,  I  think  there  may  develop.  In 
the  further  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem and  through  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  appointed  to  re- 
view the  problem,  standards,  so  that  the 
NLRB  will  be  able  to  say  that  certain 
classes  of  cases  are  not  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and 
are,  therefore,  subject  to  State  jurisdic- 
tion. This  amendment  is  a  beginning 
toward  that  goal.  It  offers  a  forum,  and 
it  offers  a  procedure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  three  lawyers  who  are  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment — because  I  am 
not  a  lawyer — Is  there  a  difference  be- 
tween not  having  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
fusing to  assert  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  make  the  legislative  history 
perfectly  clear.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment,  and  as  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  provision  in  the  bill.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  my  position  with 
respect  to  its  legislative  meaning. 

Suppose  a  case  comes  before  the 
NLRB,  and  objection  is  raised  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Board  on  the  ground 
that  the  case  does  not  Involve  interstate 
commerce,  the  Board  rules  that  the  case 
does  not  involve  interstate  commerce,  an 
appeal  is  taken,  and  the  courts  finally 
rule  that  the  case  does  not  involve  inter- 
state commerce.  In  such  an  instances 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  jurisdiction  and  that  there 
is  no  Federal  problem  at  all. 

The  second  type  of  case  is  one  which 
comes  before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  Board  admits  it  has  Ju- 
risdiction, it  admits  that  the  case  comes 
under  the  commerce  clause,  but  the 
Board  says: 

The  caae  Is  so  small  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nxunber  of  employees  Involved  and  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and  the  effect  on  Interstate 
coznznerce  Is  so  Insubstantial,  that  we  will  not 
take  Jurisdiction. 

As  to  those  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  held  very 
clearly  that  the  Board  has  jurisdiction, 
that  the  Board  cannot  waive  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  Board  should  take  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is 
not  my  intention,  so  far  as  my  participa- 
tion in  this  amendment  is  concerned,  to 
give  jurisdiction  over  those  cases  to  the 
States  for  the  application  of  common 
law  principles  in  State  courts.  What  we 
say  to  the  States  in  those  cases  is  that 
so  long  as  interstate  commerce  is  in- 
volved, and  the  Federal  Government, 
therefore,  has  jurisdiction,  although  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  says  it  is 
so  burdened  with  a  caseload  that  it  can- 
not handle  such  cases  because  it  has 
many  more  major  cases  to  take  up  its 
time,  we  are  talcing  the  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  that  the  workers  and  employers 
involved  are  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection of  the  commerce  clause  imder 
Federal  jurisdiction  as  are  the  workers  in 
a  plant  which  employs  2,000  instead  of  8. 

As  to  those  cases,  the  State,  can  use 
any  agency  it  desires.  Arizona  can  use 
its  industrial  commission,  if  it  wants  to 
do  so.  The  State  can  give  to  the  indus- 
trial commission  jurisdiction  over  those 
cases.  But  the  State  agency  will  be 
bound,  under  the  Cooper-Javits-Morse 
amendment,  to  the  application  of  Fed- 
eral law.  the  appeal  will  be  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  Federal  law  will  apply. 
I  think  we  would  perform  a  great  dis- 
service to  all  concerned  if  we  did  not 
make  that  perfectly  clear.  That  is  the 
way  it  would  have  to  be  until  legislation 
was  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  create  the  kind  of  standards  about 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  just  spoke: 
cases  which  would  take  away  from  the 
Federal  Government  Jurisdiction  over 
matters  arising  under  the  commerce 
clause. 

I  hope  that  time  will  never  come,  be- 
cause if  ever  it  does  we  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  principle  of  uniform  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  all  employees,  whether  they 
work  in  large  or  small  plants.  It  is  my 
intention  to  prevent  such  a  happening, 
so  far  as  my  participation  in  the  amend- 
ment is  concerned.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  am  supporting  an 
amendment  which,  m  effect,  carries  out 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  says, 
in  effect,  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board :  You  cannot  waive  the  Fed- 
eral rights  of  persons  who  may  be  con- 
cerned in  cases  which  involve  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  see  if  I 
understand  the  Senator  correctly.  The 
Senator  said,  if  I  correctly  understood 
him,  that  as  to  a  case  which  clearly  has 
no  effect  on  interstate  commerce,  and  as 
to  which  the  NLRB  has  no  jurisdiction,  a 
State  agency  could  assume  jurisdiction. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that,  even 
though  the  case  does  not  affect  interstate 
commerce  and  there  is  no  argument  on 
that  point,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  have  Federal  law  apply? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  no.  It  could  not 
now.  Those  are  intrastate  cases,  not 
interstate  cases.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  Jurisdiction  in  intrastate 
cases  now. 

Let  me  cite  a  hsrpothetical  case.  Sup- 
pose an  intrastate  case  comes  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 


Board  makes  a  mistake  in  its  decision. 
It  wrongly  decides  that  it  has  Jiirisdic- 
tion.  The  case  is  appealed,  and  the  court 
looks  at  it  and  says  to  the  Board:  "You 
are  wrong.  You  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  first  place,  because  there  is 
not  one  iota  of  mterstate  commerce  in- 
volved. This  is  an  intrastate  case,  pure 
and  simple."  Under  the  existing  situa- 
tion the  Federal  Government  has  no  ju- 
risdiction in  such  cases. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor clear  up  one  more  point?  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Cooper- 
Javits-Morse  amendment  would  allow 
the  State  courts  to  handle  cases  which 
are  clearly  intrastate,  or  are  not  inter- 
state? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  do  now.  The 
Cooper-Javits-Morse  amendment  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  an  intra- 
state commerce  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  neither 
does  the  amendment  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  case  which  the  Board  finds 
it  has  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Board 
found  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  because  of 
a  lack  of]  impsuit  on  interstate  com- 
merce, anq  if  an  appeal  of  that  decision 
were  to  fill,  then  the  local  courts  or 
the  local  agency  could  handle  the  case, 
under  the  local  law. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  exactly  correct ; 
in  that  case,  the  case  would  be  strictly 
intrastate,  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  if.  on  appeal, 
that  decision  were  to  be  reversed,  the 
case  would  have  to  be  dropped  by  the 
State  agency,  and  it  would  revert  to 
being  handled  under  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course,  my 
concern  about  this  matter — and  I  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  for  trying  to  reach 
a  decision  in  regard  to  this  question, 
because  I  recognize  that  it  is  a  difficult 
one  on  which  to  legislate — is  that  under 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
ginning with  the  Jones  and  Laughlin 
case  of  the  middle  1930's,  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me.  as  a  layman,  to  find  a 
business  in  the  country  which  could 
properly  be  called  purely  intrastate.  For 
instance.  I  have  a  feeling  that  a  boot- 
black might  be  said  to  be  in  interstate 
commerce,  because  the  paste  he  buys  is 
produced  in  a  factory  outside  his  State. 
The  Court's  decisions  have  so  broadened 
the  interpretation  of  interstate  com- 
merce that  I  believe  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  that  situation,  because  in 
this  instance  we  are  concerned  with  the 
really  small  businessmen — not  those 
with  businesses  employing  50  employees 
or  more;  instead,  I  am  talking  about  a 
small  garage  in  Idaho  which  went  broke 
or  about  Mr.  Coffey's  establishment  in 
Nebraska  which  went  broke — businesses 
involving  12  or  15  persons — because  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  held 
them  to  be  interstate. 


Mr.  MORSE.  But  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  think  they  should  be 
given  a  remedy? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Of  course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Cooper  amend- 
ment will  give  them  a  remedy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  would  siifflciently  speed  up  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  rsdsed  would 
be  just  as  applicable  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  voted  on  yesterday, 
and  defeated.  In  other  words,  if  we  give 
the  jurisdiction  to  a  State  court,  it  would 
still  have  to  decide  whether  it  would  take 
jurisdiction  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly  none  of  us 
would  want  to  take  away  from  the  courts 
the  judicial  power  to  determine  jurisdic- 
tion. That  power  Is  quite  basic  to  our 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Of  course. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  5  minutes 
of  the  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  I  will  not  have  to  use  any 
of  the  time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  lajdng  aside  his  amendment 
last  night,  so  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  bill,  in  that  the 
State  agencies  would  get  their  authority 
from  the  Congress  rather  than  from  a 
contract  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  question:  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  think  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  that  any  State  will  enact 
laws  which  will  allow  the  ruling  of  an 
agency  established  and  maintained  by 
the  State  to  be  reviewed  by  Federal 
courts,  rather  than  by  State  courts? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  done.  We  admit 
there  is  a  need  for  a  forum  for  these 
cases;  and  this  amendment  places  on 
the  States  the  burden  of  providing  such 
cases  with  a  forum. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  we  should 
provide  for  an  an  appeal  to  the  Federal 
courts,  rather  than  to  the  State  courts. 
But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  such  an 
arrangement.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Federal 
courts,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina realizes. 

This  amendment  deals  with  a  Federal 
question — in  other  words,  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  applies  to  all  labor 
disputes  arising  in  interstate  commerce. 
So  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  logical  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  confer  upon  State  courts  or 
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agencies  the  authority  to  enforce  a  right 
which  arlaes  under  the  Federal  Oomtl- 
tution  or  under  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  But  I  seriouBly  question 
whether  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
deny  State  courts  the  right  to  review  the 
rulings  of  a  State  agency  or  to  prescribe 
procedure  for  a  State  agency. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  no  substantive  right  has  value  un- 
less there  is  some  procedure  by  which 
that  right  can  be  enforced.  But  I  do 
not  beUeve  it  is  necessary  to  create  an 
unprecedented  situation  in  this  instance, 
by  having  Congress  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe the  procedure  by  which  State  agen- 
cies shall  act.  or  to  require  that  the  rul- 
ings of  the  State  agencies  shall  be  en- 
forced in  the  Federal  courts,  as  distin- 
guished from  State  courts. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper) — who.  in 
my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  country — knows  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  in  substance,  that  wher- 
ever Federal  law  controls  a  subject,  the 
State  court  Judges  are  sworn  that  they 
will  enforce  the  Federal  law,  any  State 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
That  is  done  in  order  to  promote  uni- 
foi-mity.  Our  constitutional  and  legal 
history  shows  that  this  provision  has 
been  lufflclent  to  secure  uniformity  of 
rulings  in  oases  where  concurrent  Juris- 
diction has  been  conferred  by  Congress 
on  Federel  end  State  courU  to  enforce 
ft  federftUy  oreated  lubetentive  right. 

Ai  A  matter  of  f Mt,  in  %  irett  majority 
of  InitancM  in  which  the  OongreM  ha« 
created  a  new  right,  it  has  permitted  that 
rluht  (0  bt  inf orotd  by  the  liate  oourta— 
whioh,  M  X  havf  Juit  now  pointacl  out. 
have  to  follow  the  Pedtral  taw. 

Altheuih  X  believe  the  propeeed 
amendment  ia  mueh  better— by  reaaon 
of  olarlty  and  by  reason  of  havlni  tha 
Oonireaa  confer  jurlidlction  on  a  Itata 
aiency—than  the  present  provlaion  of 
the  bill,  I  think  that  the  part  of  the 
propoied  amendment  which  ilvci  the 
Federal  courte  the  right  to  review  the 
rulings  of  the  State  agencies,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  State  courts,  will  result 
in  this  remedy  never  being  made  avail- 
able to  anyone.  This  is  true  because  X 
cannot  imagine  any  State  legislature  in 
the  country  giving  approval  to  a  law 
which  would  deny  its  own  courts  power 
to  review  the  rulings  of  its  own  agencies 
and  vest  that  power  solely  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

If  It  were  not  for  that  fact,  and  if  we 
were  willing  to  try  to  secure  uniformity 
by  means  of  the  method  which  histori- 
cally has  been  pursued  in  every  genera- 
tion in  our  country,  in  cases  in  which  the 
States  undertake  to  enforce  Federal 
rights ;  that  is.  by  letting  the  State  agen- 
cies in  such  situations  have  their  rulings 
reviewed  in  the  normal  way  by  the  State 
courts,  which  are  obligated  to  follow  the 
Federal  law.  I  believe  this  amendment 
would  provide  a  proper  remedy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  comment 
briefly,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my  fel- 
low lawyer. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  do 
this.  We  can  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
Faderal  courts. 


We  recall  the  various  measures,  which 
have  been  Introdticed  in  the  past  several 
years,  to  remove  Jurisdiction  from  the 
Federal  courts.  So  certainly  we  can  con- 
fer Jurisdiction.  The  Senator's  question 
is  only  one  of  policy— namely,  whether 
the  States  will  wish  to  act  In  this  way. 

The  argument  made  in  support  of  the 
aznendment  which  was  defeated  was 
based  on  the  glaring  lack  of  uniformity, 
and  the  need  for  uniformity.  If  there 
is  a  lack  of  uniformity.  I  think  the  States 
should  act  in  accordance  with  a  uniform 
policy. 

I  recognize  the  rule  that  in  certain ' 
instances  the  State  courts  must  follow 
Federal  law.  So  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  requiring  the  State  courts  to  fol- 
low the  Federal  law  in  these  cases. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  40  or  more 
labor  laws  all  over  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  little  more  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Noith  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Preeident,  X  believe  this  amend- 
ment contains  a  very  good  idea.  But 
what  I  regard  as  an  unprecedented  pro- 
Villon  of  the  amendment  li  the  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  rulingi  of  the  Itate 
agency  must  be  reviewed  in  the  Fed- 
eral oourU,  to  the  exolueion  of  the  Itate 
eourti.  X  honeitly  do  not  believe  that 
a  alnile  Itate  In  the  Union  would  ever 

See  a  meaaure  whioh  would  subordinate 
agencies  to  the  Federal  courte  to  the 
ixolualon  of  Ita  own  oourta. 

Mr.  COOFIR.  X  lee  no  reuon  why 
the  forum  the  amendment  contemplatei 
should  not  be  provided. 

Mr.  ERVXN.  Can  the  lenator  think 
of  any  Inatance  in  our  history  in  which 
that  has  been  done?    X  cannot. 

Mr.  COOPER.  X  have  inquired  of  the 
Department  of  .Justice  whether  there 
are  any  Instsncon.  I  have  not  received 
a  reply.  Whether  there  are  instances 
or  not  does  not  mean  we  cannot  provide 
the  proper  remedy  and  procedure. 

Here  is  a  situation  applying  to  inter- 
state commerce,  and  uniformity  is  pro- 
vided by  my  amendment.  X  think  there 
is  good  reason  for  It.  It  is  a  matter  of 
Judgment  for  Congress  and  would  be  a 
matter  of  Judgment  for  the  State  legis- 
latures If  they  wish  to  provide  the  forum. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Even  If  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  is  it  not  true 
that  until  38  State  legislatures  passed 
or  enacted  legislation  establishing  the 
boards  or  authorities,  nothing  could  be 
done  In  those  States  for  at  least  2  years, 
because  the  legislatures  of  most  of  them 
will  not  be  in  session  during  that  in- 
terim? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  situation  differs 
In  the  various  States. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  there  are  at 
least  32  States  of  which  that  U  true. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  the  situation  now 
exists,  there  is  no  remedy.  This  pro- 
posal provides  an  opportunity  to  the 
States  to  afford  a  remedy. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  a  compromise, 
which  I  shall  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time.  If  I  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
which  would  enable  State  courts  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  of  such  matters,  and 
provide  that  an  appeal  could  be  taken 
to  a  State  court,  or  a  higher  State  court, 
but  the  State  courts  would  be  bound  by 
Federal  law.  The  States  would  also  be 
authorized  to  establish  their  own  agen- 
cies, which  would  be  guided  by  Federal 
law.  and  would  assume  Jurisdiction  over 
these  cases  when  the  NLRB  rejects 
them.  But  I  point  out  that  the  pro- 
vision would  go  into  effect  immediately. 
It  would  provide  an  immediate  remedy. 
The  proix>6al  is  not  perfect,  but  it  would 
give  the  small  businessmen  and  the 
small  unions  something  to  stand  on  now. 
They  would  know  where  they  stand. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, however  idealistic  it  may  be— and 
it  is  that— is  not  practical,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, because  most  of  the  States  will 
not  want  the  agencies  they  have  estab- 
lished subject  to  control  by  the  Federal 
oourta. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  proposal  U  not 
Idealistic;  it  is  a  practical  proposal.  Xt 
says  to  the  States  and  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Itatei,  "You  have  been  oom- 
plainlni  about  the  lack  of  a  remedy.  You 
now  have  the  power  to  eetabltsh  the 
remedy  and  provide  a  forum,"  Xt  ia  up 
to  the  Itatai.  If  they  do  not  do  it.  per- 
hapi  tha  Ooniress  ouwht  to  look  for  an- 
other remedy;  but  this  is  a  remedy  which 
would  be  available  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  FROVTY.  Will  the  lenator  net 
agree  that  In  most  states  the  remedy  will 
not  be  available  for  at  least  a  yearaf 

Mr.  COOFIR.  X  do  not  know;  but  the 
proposal  loea  to  tha  baaic  ariument 
which  was  made  yesterday,  namely, 
whether  we  desire  to  have  different  labor 
taws  in  every  BUU  or  whether  we  want 
to  have  the  mandate  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OXnCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  6  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  ft 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  who  have 
been  discussing  this  matter,  because  I 
wish  to  refer  to  some  of  its  phases.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  some  discrepancies 
in  the  amendment  which  we  ought  to 
consider,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  them. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  where  an  intra- 
state situation  exists,  the  State  agencies 
or  the  State  courts  and  the  State  laws 
should  apply.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement with  that  statement  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator. 
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Now  we  come  to  the  next  stage,  where 
the  NLRB  has  refused  to  accept  Juris- 
diction because  there  is  not  involved  a 
significant  Interest  which  affects  inter- 
state commerce.  Personally,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  if  a  business  is  that 
insignlflcant  as  It  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  no  reason  why  State  law 
should  not  apply.  I  realize  it  is  at  this 
point  that  my  thoughts  and  those  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  separate  widely.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  It  is  of  necessity  a  mat- 
ter of  great  governing  principle  here, 
because  Federal  law  could  be  applied  by 
the  State  agencies  or  the  State  courts  in 
the  same  manner  that  State  substantive 
law  is  now  applied  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Cases  involving  negligence,  property 
rights,  and  breach  of  contract  are  now 
tried  in  Federal  courts,  with  the  law  of 
the  States  concerned  being  applied. 
That  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed.  I  believe.  It  would  be  very  easy 
simply  to  reverse  the  process,  and  apply 
Federal  rules  and  Federal  law  to  cases 
heard  in  State  courts  and  State  agencies. 

Still  speaking  of  the  same  situation, 
so  that  we  may  not  become  confused,  in 
a  case  where  the  NLRB  has  refused  juris- 
diction because  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  impact  of  the  busin* ;ss  upon  inter? 
state  commerce,  very  frsnkly  the  ques- 
tion which  concerns  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  about  the  p<tnding  amend- 
ment is  that  the  mention  of  State  courts 
has  been  omitted  from  the  amendment. 
As  I  understand,  there  aro  only  12  States 
which  have  aiendei  constituted  to  deal 
with  such  eaaea. 

A  few  momenta  age  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr,  BitviNl  dlKuaeed 
this  point.  I  am  very  mueh  ooneerned 
with  this  problem,  and  X  wonder  If  there 
la  not  a  way  whereby  the  situation  can 
be  changed. 

The  condition  does  not  apply  only  to 
the  louthem  Itatei.  X  may  aay,  Many 
ItatN  would  be  genuinely  concerned 
with  respect  to  eitablishUtg  a  Itate  agen- 
cy. Xn  Colorado,  for  example,  the  power 
could  be  given  to  the  Itate  Xnduatrlal 
Commission.  When  that  were  done,  it 
would  in  effect  establish  a  new  State 
agency,  or  an  agency  with  new  power. 
X  am  sure  we  all  would  look  askance  at  a 
suggestion  that  such  an  agency  would, 
in  effect,  be  put  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  Federal  agency.  I  know  I  would. 
Xt  might  be  said  that  it  would  not  work. 
That  is  not  true.  All  thi)  State  agenciee 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  decide 
the  casee  on  the  basis  of  Federal  law. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  matter. 
Mr.  President.  X  do  not  think  there  is 
too  much  discrepancy  involved.  X  think 
such  cases  could  be  tried  Just  as  well  un- 
der State  law.  But  conceding  that  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  aiiplying  Federal 
law  to  such  a  situation,  and  that  ia  any 
proceeding  before  a  State  agency  or  a 
State  court  Federal  law  would  be  applied, 
pretty  soon  the  Federal  courts  would  be 
exerting  great  control  over  the  State 
agencies,  and  would  be  telling  those 
agencies,  in  substance.  "Your  procedure 
was  wrong.  Therefore,  you  should  per- 
fect your  procedure  this  way.  You  will 
have  to  proceed  this  way.  You  will  have 
to  proceed  this  way  on  appeal."    In  ef- 


fect, the  State  agencies  would  be  con- 
trolled not  only  by  State  law,  but  in 
all  the  cases  under  discussion  they  would 
be  controlled  by  the  Federal  courts. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  once  a  State  judge.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  a  man  of  his  caliber 
could,  as  a  State  judge,  fall  to  give  com- 
plete recognition  to  Federal  law,  if  such 
a  oiandate  were  given  by  the  Congress. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Congress  could 
not  simply  include  in  the  proposal  a 
directive  so  that  the  States  which  did 
not  need  to  set  up  completely  new  agen- 
cies, or  to  cloak  existing  agencies  with 
such  powers,  and  increase  their  staffs, 
expenses,  and  so  forth,  could  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
could  not.  in  such  instances,  have  the 
State  courts  act.  While  I  would  prefer 
it  the  other  way  and  while  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  having  Federal 
laws  apply  in  the  particular  situation, 
I  have  great  concern  about  having  to 
appeal  to  the  Federal  courts  when  the 
s  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  said 
the  matter  is  not  an  Interstate  matter. 
In  effect,  such  a  procedure  would  sub- 
ject State  organiaations  in  appeal  mat- 
ters to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  oourta. 

X  think  this  la  an  Important  question 
for  all  lenatori  to  determine.  X  should 
like  to  see  the  amendment  amended  to 
meet  the  objection. 

Mr,  FROUTY.  Mr,  Praaldent,  will  the 
lenator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    X  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  FRMXDXNO  OJmOWM.  The 
time  of  the  lenator  from  Colorado  haa 
expired. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  X  have  been  informed 
that  my  time  haa  expired.  Will  the 
lenator  requeet  time  for  hlmaelff 

Mr.  JOHNION  of  Texu.  Mr.  PrN- 
ident,  X  have  agreed  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Moaail  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrel. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  deelre 
eome  Ume? 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Yea.  X  should  like  to 
have  some  time, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texaa,  How  much 
Ume  would  the  Senator  like  to  have? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  could  yield  me  10  minutes. 
If  X  could  have  that  much  time  it  would 
help. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preei- 
dent, I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested  yes- 
terday, this  is  one  of  the  moet  important 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  In 
regard  to  the  pending  bill.  I  have  pre- 
pared an  amendment,  designated  "4-23- 
59-G,"  which  is  printed  and  can  be  read 
if  any  Senator  is  interested. 

I  agree  that  uniformity  in  labor  legis- 
lation is  highly  iisaiportant  and  desirable. 
The  amendment  which  I  propose  will 


maintain   uniformity,   but  it  will   also 
grant  Jurisdiction  to  State  courts. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  summary  of  the 
main  provisions  of  my  amendment.  I 
think  the  amendment  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  proposal  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan]  and  that  offered  today 
by  the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  CooPEKl.  The  main  provi- 
sions of  my  amendment  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  NLRB  must  publish  within 
30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act 
the  limitations  on  its  exercise  of  juris- 
diction which  it  proposes  to  observe  and 
such  limitations  shall  be  substantially 
in  accord  with  those  now  in  effect. 

Second.  Any  person  not  certain 
whether  his  case  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  may  petition  the 
Board  for  a  ruling  if  the  Board  does  not 
act  in  30  days  on  the  p>etition  it  will  be 
presumed  the  Board  lias  declined  juris- 
diction. 

Third.  Whenever  the  Board  by  rule  or 
otherwise  declines  juiisdiction  over  an 
unfair  labor  practice  case,  the  State 
couiif  will  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
case.  But  the  State  courts  shall  apply 
and  be  governed  solely  by  Federal  law  as 
set  forth  m  section  8(a)  and  8(b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  Fed 
eral  court  rules  of  decialon  oonatrulng 
these  sections. 

Fourth.  If  a  State  seta  up  an  agency 
to  take  Jurisdiction  over  eaaee  which  the 
NLRB  haa  declined  by  rule  or  otherwiM 
such  an  aieney  may  take  Juriadletion 
over  not  only  unfair  labor  praetloa  eaaaa 
but  also  repreaentatlon  preeaedlnffa  and 
all  other  labor  dlaputai.  Hart  aialn  the 
luu  aaanay  ihall  apply  and  bt  levtrnad 
solely  by  Federal  law  and  Board  and 
Federal  eourt  rulM  of  deeiaion  eenstru- 
ing  aueh  Federal  law. 

Fifth.  Dielaloni  of  an  aitnoy  or  oourt 
of  a  Itato  ahall  be  revltwad  In  Itata 
courts  aeoordlng  to  State  Braetlea  and 
procedure.  And  then  ahall  oe  lubjNt  to 
review  only  by  the  luprtme  Oourt  of  tha 
United  Itatee  upon  «Tlt  of  certiorari. 

Mr.  Freeident,  X  sliould  like  to  invite 
attention  to  what  eeem  to  me  to  be  eome 
baaic  weakneeaee  of  the  amendment  pro- 
poeed  by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to,  at  least  88  SUtee 
would  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  another  2  years.  X  have  a  list  of 
the  States,  but  X  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  read  it. 

X  should  like  to  mention  briefly  eome 
of  the  other  disadvantages  which  seem 
to  me  to  apply  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. 

First,  the  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire the  Board  to  establish  standards 
determining  whether  It  will  take  Juris- 
diction. Under  my  amendment  this 
question  would  be  taken  care  of.  and 
the  limitations  on  the  Board's  exercise 
of  Jurisdiction  would  be  substantially 
in  accordance  with  those  now  In  effect. 

Under  the  Cooper  amendment  a  per- 
son might  not  know  for  months  whether 
the  Board  has  or  has  not  Juriadletion 
over  his  case.    Under  my  amendment 
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any  person  could  petition  the  Board  for 
a  ruling  whether  his  case  came  imder 
the  Board's  Jurisdiction,  and  if  the  Board 
did  not  act  within  30  days  It  would  be 
assumed  that  the  Board  had  declined 
jurisdiction. 

Under  the  Cooper  amendment  the  no 
man's  land  could  exist  indefinitely,  if 
Uie  sovereign  States  refused  to  establish 
agencies  which  would  be,  in  effect,  an 
arm  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Under  my  amendment  this  mat- 
tor  would  be  taken  care  of  immediately, 
and  the  State  courts  could  act  on  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  as  to  which  the 
Board  had  declined  Jurisdiction.  My 
amendment  provides  that  if  States  do 
create  appropriate  agencies  they  may 
handle  all  labor  cases  declined  by  the 
Board. 

The  Cooper  amendment  purports  to 
give  a  State  agency  power  to  solve  the 
no  man's  land  problem,  but  It  requires 
Uie  State  agency  to  go  to  a  Federal  court 
for  enforcement  of  Its  orders.  The  same 
Federal  court  Is  the  appeal  agency  for 
a  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of 
the  State  agency. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  li  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  State  agen- 
oies  which  will  be  without  power  to  solve 
oases  brought  before  them  unless  they 
obtain  enforcement  orders  from  a  Fed- 
eral court.  The  amendment  also  would 
require  a  person  to  appeal  not  to  the 
8i.ate  courts  but  to  the  Federal  courts. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  defi- 
nite and  certain  means  of  solving  the 
problem,  by  allowing  the  State  courts  to 
act  under  the  Federal  law  in  unfair  labor 
practice  cases,  which  are  the  most  serious 
problems  now  in  the  no  man's  land  area, 
and  it  would  encourage  States  to  set  up 
agents  to  take  over  other  cases. 

I  gave  an  example  yesterday  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  jurisdictional  standards 
the  Board  will  accept  cases  in  a  non- 
retail  operation  involving  gross  business 
of  $50,000  a  year  or  more. 

Let  us  consider  what  might  happen 
at  the  present  time.  If  we  consider  two 
manufacturers  in  the  same  State  and  in 
the  same  town,  one  with  a  gross  volume 
of  business  of  $50,000  and  the  other  with 
a  gross  volume  of  $49,000,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  will  exercise  jur- 
isdiction over  one  but  it  will  decline  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  second.  In  the  second 
Instance  the  management  has  no  agency 
to  which  it  can  take  its  case  of  real  or 
fancied  grievance.  That  is  the  no  man's 
land  problem.  The  other  company  is 
governed  solely  by  Federal  standards. 

I  recognize  that  the  amendment  which 
I  am  proposing  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
would  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
formity, and  the  imlformity  would  come 
into  existence  Immediately.  There  would 
be  recourse  for  grievances  as  soon  as  the 
bill  were  enacted  into  law.  if  my  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Eenator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  this  debate  one 
problem  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  I 
hope  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  will  discuss  it.  It  is  the 
problem  of  injunctions. 


Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  I  can  demon- 
strate to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  the 
fallacy  of  the  amendment  he  is  propos- 
ing and  how  it  viould  be  ineffective  and. 
In  my  view,  would  not  be  operated  uni- 
formly with  respect  to  injunctions. 

The  amendment  which  we  have  of- 
fered with  respect  to  injunctions  follows 
the  exact  procedure  outlined  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  proposing  would 
give  State  courts  the  power  to  issue  in- 
junctions. The  Senator  has  said  the 
courts  would  have  to  follow  Federal  law, 
but  I  believe  we  should  consider  the  prac- 
tical situation. 

Today  in  eastern  Kentucky  there  Is 
mass  picketing,  and  it  is  said  that  there 
is  violence.  Peiltlons  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  courts  to  issue  In- 
junctions  In  cases  in  which  the  courts 
now  have  authority  to  issue  Injunctions. 
The  courts  do  not  Issue  injunctions.  X 
shall  not  discus.',  the  reasons  why,  but 
they  do  not.  Even  though  we  give  to  a 
State  court  the  power  to  issue  an  injunc- 
tion, the  court  can  refuse  to  do  so  If  It 
wants  to.  That  Is  a  discretionary  matter. 

The  amendment  which  we  offer  would 
give  to  Federal  courts  the  power  to  issue 
Injunctions  undc  r  proper  procedures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senutor  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  real  values  of  my  amendment,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  real  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority  lead- 
er? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  How 
much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
brief  time  I  have,  I  should  like  to  pur- 
sue one  ix>int  which  I  shall  make,  and 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing.  The 
question  is  asked.  Why  do  we  not  give 
the  courts  in  the  38  States  which  have 
no  State  agencies  the  jurisdiction  given 
to  State  agencies? 

The  reason  we  do  not  Is  that  we  can- 
not, because  of  the  general  judicial  power 
of  courts.  We  cannot  limit  their  juris- 
diction in  the  way  we  can  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  an  agency;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  repeal  the  Constitu- 
tion and  take  away  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  which  is  in  it  now,  every 
State  agency  designated  ixnder  this 
amendment  would  become  an  arm  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  subject 
to  the  same  restiictions  as  the  Board  is 
subject  to. 

We  cannot  do  that  with  a  court.  A 
court  can  issue  injunctions  against  doing 
certain  things  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  which  it  deems  to  be  against  its 
dignity.  That  power  we  cannot  restrict. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  power  of  the  court. 
Hence,  if  we  give  Jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  in  the  other  38  States,  which  do 
not  now  have  agencies,  we  shall  be  open- 


ing the  door  to  exactly  what  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was  designed  to  prevent, 
namely,  the  unrestricted  injunctive 
power  of  the  courts. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  problem. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  around  It. 
The  way  we  have  handled  the  problem  Is 
by  giving  an  open  invitation,  on  reason- 
able terms,  to  every  one  of  the  other  38 
States,  saying  to  them  "Desigmite  an 
asency,  and  It  will  become  an  arm  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  fully 
able  to  occupy  the  no  man's  land  which 
is  now  vacant." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  reasonable.  It 
opens  up  the  entire  question,  and  makes 
it  susceptible  to  solution. 

In  reply  to  those  who  say  that  such  a 
procedure  cannot  be  made  effective  in 
less  than  2  years,  I  say,  first,  that  a  spe- 
cial session  of  any  legislature  can  be 
called.  Second,  we  have  been  living  with 
this  condition  for  13  years,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  do  anything  about  It.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now  In  a  position  to  make  a 
measurable  beglnninu. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  made  a  brilliant 
legal  argument  as  to  why  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  turn  Jurisdiction  over  to 
the  State  courts  In  tlie  38  States  which 
do  not  now  have  agencies.  Turning 
jurisdiction  over  to  State  courts  would 
produce  further  delay,  because  if  we 
were  to  turn  It  over  to  the  State  courts, 
there  would  still  be  available  to  a  dis- 
satisfied litigant  an  appeal  to  the  district 
Federal  court  anyway. 

In  most  cases  there  would  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Federal  court.  Why?  Because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  is 
a  F^eral  question. 

We  cannot  repeal  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  cannot  repeal  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  I  want 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill  to  show 
that  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  con- 
trolling fact  that  interstate  commerce 
problems  are  Involved  in  these  cases,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cannot  waive  its  jurisdiction. 
That  being  the  law,  what  do  we  propose 
to  do? 

We  propose  to  provide  a  remedy.  We 
propose  to  say  to  the  State,  "Name  a 
State  agency— Industrial  commission, 
welfare  board,  or  any  other  State  agency 
you  wish  to  name — and  you  can  have 
jurisdiction  over  these  cases;  but  you 
must  follow  the  Federal  law." 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  we>:an  do  that  with  an  ad- 
ministrative body.  We  cannot  do  it 
with  a  State  court.  Therefore,  all  we 
would  be  doing  would  be  to  buy  further 
delay  in  these  cases,  if  we  go  to  the  State 
court  first,  and  provide  an  appeal  to  the 
Federal  court,  in  order  to  bring  the  case 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  or  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  wish  to  suggest 
that  we  must  not  overlook  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
Just  made.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  Senators  who  are  so  eager  to 
provide  for  State  handling  of  these  cases 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  written 
Into  our  proposal  the  injunctive  proc- 
esses of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Does  any 
Senator  believe  that  labCT  likes  that? 
Let  him  go  into  the  reception  room  and 
find  out.  We  are  proposing  in  the 
amendment  to  grant  injuiictlve  protec- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  eagerly  seized. 
We  propose  to  give  to  employers  In  the 
States  the  injunctive  protection  of  the 
Cooper-Javits-Morse  amendment  be- 
cause we  believe  there  must  be  some 
teeth  in  the  procedure  for  the  handling 
of  the  no  man's  land  cases. 

However,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  uniform  Injunctive  proceaaes.  We  do 
not  think  there  should  be  available  the 
injunctive  prooessei  of  48  States  or  30 
States  as  soon  as  HawaU  enters  the  Un- 
ion. We  believe  that  the  injunctive  pro- 
cedure should  be  uniform  across  the 
country,  and  that  the  injunctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  should  be 
applied  uniformly.  What  a  remedy  we 
have  given. 

My  last  point  deals  with  the  question 
so  often  aaked.  What  about  the  SUtei 
doing  something  about  lit  In  the  flnt 
place,  I  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, have  an  obligation.  They  owe  It 
to  the  employers  and  workers  In  the  vari- 
ous States  to  provide  a  remedy.  Eleven 
of  them  have  done  so.  Tliere  are  some 
State  labor  boards  or  agencies.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  once  the  i>eople  of  the 
States  understand  the  remedy  we  have 
offered,  they  will  say  to  their  Governors 
and  legislatures,  'Get  busy  and  give  us 
an  agency  which  can  provide  sorely 
needed  relief." 

Let  me  cite  a  homely  example.  A 
plumber  from  Salem.  Greg.,  sat  in  my  of- 
fice a  little  while  back,  while  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  procedures  in  the  bill.  He  said, 
"What  we  want  is  a  remedy.  I  am  going 
broke  because  I  carmot  get  anyone  to 
take  Jurisdiction  over  my  case."  He  said, 
"I  used  to  belong  to  the  plumbers  union, 
and  I  know  the  workers'  problems,  too. 
What  we  need  Is  a  forum  in  order  to 
apply  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  my  case." 

We  are  offering  such  a  forum.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  cases  as  that 
across  America. 

For  these  reasons,  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  step  of  delay,  which  is  all  we 
r  ould  get,  in  my  judgment,  under  the 
Prouty  amendment,  and  because  I  think 
it  is  impjortant  to  have  injunctive  proc- 
esses with  teeth  and  a  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  injunctive  processes  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  I  am  proud  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  event  the  pend- 
ing amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 
would  it  be  subject  thereafter  to  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  it  from 
the  bill? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  no  further 
amendment  of  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  that  Include  an 
amendment  to  strike? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  to  strike  it  from  the  bill 
if  it  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "4- 
23-59— o."  and  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  been  exhausted.  The  Senate 
must  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 
before  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
understand,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  offering  his  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
can  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  X  reallie  that.  unleM 
It  is  by  unanimoui  oonaent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  X  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  allow  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  some  time.  Can  he  not 
be  allowed  5  or  10  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will  give 
him  all  the  time  he  desires, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  he  could  have  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 

5  minutes  on  the  bill.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PROUTy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment, 
instead  of  being  read,  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  strike  out  all  of  section  601 
and  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  National 
Labor  Relation*  Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
designated  as  section  6(a)    and  said  section 

6  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  Board  In  Its  discretion  may, 
by  rule  or  otherwise,  decline  to  take  Juris- 
diction over  any  labor  dispute,  unfair  labor 
practice,  or  representation  proceeding  If.  In 
the  Board's  Judgment,  the  effect  thereof  on 
commerce  Is  Insufflcient  to  warrant  the  exer- 
cise of  Jurisdiction. 

"  'Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Board 
shall  clearly  establish  and  publish  by  rule  or 
otherwise  such  limitations  on  Its  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  as  It  proposes  to  observe  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  from  Its  Jurisdiction 
any  labor  dispute,  unfair  labor  practice  or 
representation  i»oceedlng:  Provided,  That 
such  limitation  shall  be  substantially  In  ac- 
cord with  those  now  In  effect. 

•"(2)  The  Board  in  the  same  manner  may 
establish  and  publish  modifications  of  such 
limitations  on  its  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
mm  It  has  established  piirsuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  but  no  such  modification  shall  have  the 


effect  of  staying  or  otherwise  affecting  any 
proceeding  duly  instituted  before  any  appro- 
priate court  or  agency  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory (Including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  thirty  days"  publi- 
cation of  such  modification;  nor  shall  any 
such  modification  permit  the  Board  to  with- 
draw exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction  over  any 
proceeding  which  has  been  duly  Instituted 
before  the  Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days'  publication  of  such  modification. 

"•(3)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  to  whether  a  particu- 
lar case  involving  a  labor  dispute  falls  within 
the  limitations  on  lu  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
esUbllshed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  Notice  of  such  petition  and  Its  con- 
tents shall  be  given  contemporaneously  by 
the  petitioner  to  any  known  Interested  per- 
sons or  his  representative,  and  such  notice 
shall  have  the  effect  of  staying  any  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  petition  refers  •xpUdtly 
and  to  which  both  petitioner  and  any  person 
or  persons  given  such  nolle*  are  the  partite. 
Any  person  given  notice  may  file  an  answer 
with  the  Board  not  later  than  ten  days  ftftsr 
receiving  such  notlos.  Ths  Board's  dttsrmU 
natton,  unless  arbitrary,  shall  b«  final  and 
binding  upon  tht  pstttlontr  and  upon  all 
parties  notlfltd  by  ptUUontr  at  providsd  in 
this  paragraph,  It  th*  Board  should  makt  no 
dttsrmlnstlon  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  th*  initial  peUUon.  It  shall  b*  pre- 
sumed that  th*  Board  has  deurralned  to  be 
outside  Its  Jurisdiction  any  cat*  to  which 
th*  potitlon  *xpllcitly  rtftrt,  and  to  whleU 
pttltiontr  and  any  ptrton  or  pertont  glvea 
appropriate  notlct  art  tht  parilta.' 

"(c)  Btetlon  14  of  th*  National  Labor  Rt« 
latlons  Act  at  amended.  Is  amtndtd  by  add* 
Ing  thereto  th*  following  n*w  subsscUon  (o) 
as  follows: 

"  '(c)  (1)  Whentver  tht  Board  has  dtdlntd 
Jurisdiction  over  an  unfair  labor  practlct,  tht 
courU  of  any  State  or  Territory  (including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands)  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  unfair  labor  practices:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  SUte  or  Territory  may,  by 
legislation  or  otherwise,  provide  that  an 
agency  rather  than  the  covirts  thereof  shaU 
assume  and  assert  such  Jurisdiction. 

•"(2)  Whenever  the  Board  has  declined 
Jurisdiction  over  any  labor  dispute,  unfair 
labor  practice,  or  representation  proceeding 
any  State  or  Territory  (including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  may,  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, establish  an  agency  to  assert  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  labor  dispute,  unfair  labor 
practice,  or  representation  proceeding  and 
such  agency  shall  not  be  precluded  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  such  labor  dispute,  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice or  representation  proceeding  affects  in- 
terstate  commerce. 

"  '  ( 3 )  In  determining  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice proceedings  being  prosecuted  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
or  In  determining  labor  disputes,  unfair  labor 
practices,  or  representation  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection, 
the  State  or  Territorial  court  or  agency  shall 
apply  and  be  governed  solely  by  Federal  law 
as  set  forth  in  section  8(a)  and  (b). 

"'(4)  Whenever  any  State  or  Territory 
establishes  pursuant  to  this  section  an  agency 
to  assume  and  assert  Jurisdiction  over  any 
labor  dispute,  unfair  labor  practice  or  repre- 
sentation proceeding  which  the  Board  has 
excluded  from  Its  exercise  of  JurlsdlcUon  pur- 
suant to  section  6(b)  of  this  Act.  the  courts 
of  such  States  or  Territories  shall  no  longer 
assume  or  assert  Jurisdiction  over  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  piirsuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  except  for  cases  then 
pending  In  such  courts  which  may  be  con- 
cluded and  determined  by  them. 

•"(6)  Proceedings  brought  In  a  State  or 
Territorial  court  pxirsuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  advanced  on  the 
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docket  and  expedited  for  dlspoeltlon.  Such 
proceedings  sball  not  be  subject  to  removal 
to  the  Federal  courts  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Judicial  Code  (Act  of  June  28.  1948;  28 
U.S.C.)  as  amended. 

"'(6)  Judgments  or  decrees  of  the  State 
or  Territorial  courts  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  as  provided  In 
the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (Act  of  Jvtne 
26,  1948:  28  U.S.C.) .'  , 

"(d)  Section  10(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
repealing  the  proviso  thereto." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  outlined  my  proposal.  At  the 
outset.  I  might  say  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection at  all  to  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  except  that  in  my 
Judgment  it  is  not  a  practical  approach. 
It  relies  upon  the  assumption  that  State 
governments  will  establish  the  various 
agencies.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  at  least  33  States  cannot  do  that 
for  another  2  years,  even  if  they  should 
so  desire,  because  their  legislatures  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Purthermore.  I  am  sure  very  few  States 
will  establish  agencies  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  jurisdiction.  In  that  re- 
gard, we  must  be  practical  and  realistic. 
It  is  not  that  I  object  to  the  proposal 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  or  to  the  provision  in  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  opposed  to 
It  primarily  because  I  believe  it  is  not  a 
practical  and  realistic  approach.  I  be- 
lieve that  instead  of  allowing  the  no 
man's  land  problem  to  continue,  we 
should  take  action  now.  I  agree  that  the 
amendment  I  propose  is  not  perfect. 
However,  it  will  at  least  give  some  relief 
to  small  business  and  small  unions,  where 
such  relief  is  not  now  available  to  them 
through  any  agency  or  from  any  source. 
I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  face 
reality.  We  should  take  some  action  now 
to  enable  State  courts  or  State  agencies 
to  provide  some  relief,  even  though  that 
action  may  be  changed  at  a  later  date,  if 
necessary  and  desirable — and  probably 
It  will  be.  Nevertheless,  we  should  take 
action  at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  go  through  once  more 
the  argiiments  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
rather  pertinent,  and  which  suggest  to 
me,  at  least,  that  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  is  satisfactory  or,  at  least, 
workable. 

The  Cooper  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire the  Board  to  establish  standards 
determining  whether  or  not  it  will  take 
Jurisdiction.  The  amendment  I  offer 
specifically  states  that  the  limitations  on 
the  Board's  exercise  of  jurisdiction  must 
be  substantially  in  accord  with  those  now 
in  effect.  In  other  words,  the  Board 
cannot  change  its  jurisdictional  stand- 
ards casually,  day  in  and  day  out.  Some 
standards  will  remain  in  operation. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
a  person  might  not  know  for  months 
whether  or  not  the  Board  has  or  has 
not  jurisdiction  over  his  case.  In  that 
time,  I  might  suggest  to  the  Senate,  a 
small  business  could  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  a  small  union  might  be  disre- 
garded   by    an    unfair   employer,    and 


neither  unions  nor  employers  could  have 
their  rights  settled  or  their  grievances 
heard. 

My  amendment  specifically  states  that 
any  person  may  petition  the  Board  for 
a  ruling  as  to  whether  his  case  comes 
under  the  Board's  jurisdiction.  If  the 
Board  does  not  act  within  30  days,  it  will 
be  assumed  that  the  Board  has  declined 
jurisdiction. 

Under  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentucky  the  no 
man's  land  could  exist  indefinitely  if 
sovereign  States  refused  to  establish 
agencies  which  would  be  in  effect  an  arm 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic,  we  must  know 
that  few  if  any  States  will  be  anxious  to 
take  this  action,  since  at  this  time  only 
12  States  have  established  labor  relations 
agencies,  and  none  of  the  States  have 
laws  which  enable  the  NLRB  to  cede 
jurisdiction  to  the  State  boards. 

Therefore,   as   a   practical   matter   it 
seams  to  me  we  must  take  action  which 
will  afford  some  relief,  however  imperfect - 
it  may  be. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI  and  that  offered  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky  1  Mr. 
Cooper  ] .  It  is  not  perfect,  and  I  am  aot 
suggesting  that  it  is.  If  we  could  have 
complete  uniformity,  and  if  every  State 
could  establish  an  agency  which  would 
act  in  accordance  with  Federal  law,  of 
course  that  would  be  the  desirable  ap- 
proach. However,  we  cannot  expect 
that.  It  is  asking  too  much.  Such  an 
approach  is  visionary,  at  the  present 
time,  at  least. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  time 
and  prolong  the  debate.  I  desired  to 
get  into  the  Record  my  statement  on  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  sound, 
logical,  and  workable.  I  hope  it  will  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bush 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
more  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  conclude  by  stating 
that  under  my  amendment  State  courts 
could  act  immediately  on  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  on  which  the  Board  has 
declined  jurisdiction,  and  that  my 
amendment  provides  that  if  States  do 
provide  agencies,  they  may  handle  all 
the  cases  declined  by  the  Board.  That 
is  something  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  My  amendment  offers 
immediate  relief.  In  the  event  that  my 
amendment  is  defeated,  in  38  States  no 
relief  can  possibly  be  available  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  pro- 
vides that  jurisdiction  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  courts  or  by  such  agencies  as  may 
be  established  by  the  States. 

Some  persons  believe  that  the  courts 
should  take  jurisdiction.    Others — I  am 


one  of  them — believe  that  the  applica- 
tion of  administrative  law  is  better.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  force 
to  the  argument  that  there  would  ensue 
a  little  delay  if  our  amendment  were 
adopted.  There  has  been  delay  now  for 
12  years.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  argu- 
ment  to  say  that  the  States  may  not  act. 
If  the  problem  is  important  enough  for 
the  States  to  act.  the  States  will  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yields  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderaon 

Bartlett 

Besll 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrkaen 

Oodd 

Douglas 

Dworsbak 

Eastland 

Eaiender 

■ngle 

Ervln 

Pul  bright 


Ooldwater 

Oore 

are*n 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hniska 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefsuver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kucbel 

Lancer 

Lauache 

Long 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

iCcOee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


Martin 

Monroney 

Mane 

Morton 

Mom 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muakle 

Neubcrger 

O'Maboney 

Pastor* 

Prouty 

Prountre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Rusaell 

Sal  tons  taU 

Scboeppel 

Scott 

Smatbets 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symlncton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUUams.  N.J. 

WUllama.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Tounc.  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  ]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BdliI 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Frbar]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  1  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiLETl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  QUO- 
riun  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty  1,  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty  J,  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  for  him  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment,  which  is  the  Prouty  substi- 
tute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
which  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1  Is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Frear]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible!  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  Lb  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 40 


Allott 

Eaetland 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Krvln 

Robertson 

Beau 

Pul  bright 

Russell 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

SaltonstAll 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Scboeppel 

Bush 

Holland 

Scott 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Cue,  8.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Martin 

WUllams,  Del. 

CurtU 

McClelUn 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dtrkaen 

Morton 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

NATS— 53 

Aiken 

Hartke 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hennlngs 

Morse 

Cannon 

Hill 

Moss 

CarroU 

Jackson 

Murray 

Case.  N.J. 

JavlU 

Muskle 

Chaves 

Johnbon,  Tex. 

Neuberger 

Church 

Johnston,  B.C. 

O'ldahoney 

Clark 

Keating 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Bandolf^ 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Ellender 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long 

Symington 

Oore 

Magnuson 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Green 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Gruenlng 

McCarthy 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hart 

McOee 

NOT  VOTINGh— 5 

Bible 

Prear 

WUey 

Carlaon 

.    Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  l>y  Mr.  Cooper  for 
himself  and  other  Senators  was  rejected. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  exhausted  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion, which  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey] is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  78, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Omening 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hennlngs 

Moss 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

BuKh 

Hill 

Murray 

Butler 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Javlts 

O'Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Prouty 

Case,  N.J. 

Jordan 

Proxmlre 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Kerr 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Williams.  VJ. 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Williams,  DeL 

Ooldwater 

Martin 

Tarborough 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Oreen 

McGee 

Toung,  Ohio 

NATS— 15 

. 

Allott 

EUender 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Enrln 

RusseU 

Curtis 

Pulbrtght 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Holland 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bible 

Prear 

WUey 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Cooper  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr. 
Morse)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
teble. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLElLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"4-17-59— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Before  the  amend- 
ment is  stated,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment it  is  my  intention  to  call  up  my 
amendment  identified  as  "4-17-59 — C." 
providing  for  the  prohibition  ol  second- 
ary boycotts.  The  amendment  I  am 
calling  up  now  deals  with  organizational 
picketing.  After  the  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of  I  will  call  up  the  other  one  im- 
mediately. I  make  that  statement  now 
so  that  Senators  who  are  interested,  pro 
or  con,  may  t>e  present  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  amendments.  I 
consider  them  to  be  very  vital  both  to 
those  who  favor  them  and  to  those  who 
are  opposed  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
beginning  with  line  21  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  all  through  line  3  on  page  26. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sbc.  607.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5).  by  striking  out  the  i>erlod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  to  carry  on  or  threaten  to  carry  on 
picketing  on  or  about  the  premises  of  any 
employer  for  organizational  purposes  or  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  or  requiring  such  em- 
ployer to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  par- 
ticular labor  organization  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  employees — 

"(A)  within  twelve  months  following  the 
holding  of  a  valid  election  under  section 
9(c)  unless  pursuant  to  such  election  such 
labor  organization  has  been  certified  as  the 
representative  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer; OT 

"(B)  during  any  other  period  unless  there 
shall  have  been  filed  with  such  employer  at 
least  five  days  before  the  commencement  of 
any  such  picketing  a  petition  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees  of  such  employer 
requesting  that  such  employer  recognize  as 
the  representative  of  his  employees  a  par- 
ticular labor  union  designated  in  such  peti- 
tion; and 

"(8)  to  carry  on  or  threaten  to  carry  on 
picketing  on  or  about  the  premises  of  any 
employer  for  the  purpKJse  of.  or  as  part  of 
any  conspiracy  or  In  furtherance  of  any  plan 
or  purpose  for,  the  personal  profit  or  enrich- 
ment of  any  person  or  persons  (except  a 
bona  fide  increase  In  wages  or  other  employee 
benefits)  by  taking  or  obtaining  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  from  such  employer 
against  his  will  or  with  his  consent." 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(e)  (1)  Any  labor  organization  which  has 
officers  or  meml)er8  engaged  In  activities 
affecting  conunerce,  or  which  represents  em- 
ployees engaged  In  such  activities,  or  which 
represents  employees  or  has  officers  or  mem- 
bers who  are  employed  by  any  employer  or 
In  any  Industry  engaged  In  activities  affect- 
ing commerce.  Including  any  labor  organiza- 
tion certified  under  section  9.  acting,  or 
recognized  as  the  representative  of  employees 
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of  any  tuch  •mploytr  or  In  any  such  In- 
duatry,  or  tcUTtly  Mtklng  to  r*pr«Mnt  any 
•uch  •mploytM.  or  which  oharttra  or  la 
chArUrtd  by  anothtr  Ubor  orc«nmUoa 
which  la  r*pr«aaatlnf  or  »eUv«ly  aMklng  to 
r*|Nr«Mnt  any  auch  amploytaa,  which  angAgM 
in  »ny  Mtlvlty  dafinad  m  «n  unfair  labor 
praotlc*  undar  paragraph  (•)  of  aubaaoUon 
(bt  ahMll  b«  nnad  not  mora  than  110,000  for 
aach  day  during  which  It  U  ao  angagad. 

"(2)  Any  paraon  who  ordara,  authorliaa, 
aneouragaa,  or  partidpataa  In  any  activity  ao 
dafinad  ahall  b*  finad  not  mora  than  $10,000 
or  imprlaonad  not  mora  than  flva  y«art,  or 
both." 

Mr.  BXTTLER.  Mr.  Pr«aldent,  on  the 
pending  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  mod- 
ify my  amendment  as  reported  by  strik- 
ing out  lines  1  and  2  on  page  1  and  by 
striking  out  lines  22  through  25  on 
page  3. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  so  modifies  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes,  to  start  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  its  investigations  the  Select 
Conunittee  found  that  people  are  in 
many  instances  compelled  to  Join  unions, 
not  of  their  own  free  will,  not  by  their 
own  knowledge,  not  with  their  consent, 
but  simply  by  a  labor  boss  walking  into 
management's  offlce,  slapping  a  contract 
on  the  desk  and  saying  to  management, 
"You  sign  it  and  put  your  men  into  this 
union,  or  else  we  are  going  to  picket 
you."  It  is  as  simple  as  that,  but  it  is 
also  said  and  done  with  emphasis. 
Sometimes  they  will  settle  for  a  payoff. 
Sometimes  it  is  done  simply  to  extort 
and  get  money  out  of  management.  It 
Is  a  form  of  blackjacking  or  highway 
robbery,  so  to  speak.  That  form  of 
Shakedown  picketing  is  already  taken 
care  of  in  the  bill,  and  the  penalty  for 
that  kind  of  crime  has  been  revised  in  the 
bill  to  conform  to  the  penalty  in  the 
Hobbs  Act,  which  is  up  to  20  years  in 
prison. 

There  are  other  instances  where  the 
labor  boss  or  bosses  walk  into  the  office  of 
the  management  and,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, slap  a  contract  on  the  desk  and 
say,  "Unless  you  have  your  employees 
Join  this  union  and  unless  you  sign  this 
contract,  we  are  going  to  put  up  picket 
lines  around  your  place  of  business." 
The  management  says,  "Well,  I  don't 
know  that  my  men  want  it." 

The  labor  racketeer  or  boss  says,  "I 
don't  care  whether  your  men  want  it  or 
not.  You  are  going  to  do  this  or  else 
we  will  put  a  picket  line  aroimd  you  and 
put  you  out  of  business." 

"But."  management  says,  "let  us  have 
an  election.  Let  the  employees  speak 
on  the  question. 

The  answer  is,  "We  haven't  got  time 
for  an  election.  That  is  too  bothersome. 
This  is  the  easy  way  for  us.  We  demand 
that  you  do  it  this  way." 

What  is  the  alternative?  It  is  organi- 
zational picketing.  That  is  where  union 
leaders  come  to  management  and  say. 


"We  will  organise  your  men,  and  put 
them  In  the  union,  irrespective  of  their 
wishes.  We  will  make  union  members 
of  them,  or  else  we  will  picket  your  plant 
and  apply  that  economic  pressure  on 
you." 

That  kind  of  pressure  in  many  in- 
stances has  put  small  businessmen  com- 
pletely out  of  business. 

There  Is  another  practice,  under  which 
they  approach  the  employer  and  say. 
"We  have  a  majority  of  your  men  signed 
up." 

There  ai-e  thi-ee  kinds;  First,  the  com- 
plete shakedown;  next,  the  shakedown 
to  force  the  employer  to  make  the  em- 
ployees join  the  union;  the  third  is  lay- 
ing a  contract  before  the  employer  and 
saying.  "We  have  a  majority  of  your  men 
signed  up." 

The  manager  says,  "Let  me  see  the 
cards.' 

"Oh.  no."  they  say.  "we  will  not  do  that. 
But  you  will  have  to  sign,  recognize  us. 
and  bargain  with  us,  or  else  you  will  have 
to  suffer  a  picket  line  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it." 

The  select  committee  has  exposed 
many  instances  of  union  leaders  having 
gone  to  the  employer  and  having  said, 
"Put  your  men  In  the  union;  otherwise 
we  will  settle  for  a  sweetheart  contract." 
So  the  employer  signs  up.  In  many  in- 
stances, management  itself  has  to  pay  the 
union  dues  of  the  employees — pay  them 
for  men  who  do  not  even  know  they  are 
in  the  union.  They  never  received  a  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  and  never  heard  of  a 
meeting,  until  the  committee  exposed 
these  practices. 

But  management  pays  the  dues.  For 
what?  For  a  sweetheart  contract.  The 
employees  are  not  helped ;  they  get  noth- 
ing out  of  it.  Sometimes  they  have  to 
pay  dues.  Sometimes  the  contract  works 
in  such  a  way  that  they  pay  dues  and 
know  they  are  in  a  union.  But  how  much 
of  an  increase  in  salary  do  they  get? 
Just  barely  enough  so  that  management 
can  hold  it  out  to  pay  the  dues. 

Shakedown  picketing  has  gone  pretty 
far.  It  is  a  shakedown  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  individual. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  can  challenge 
the  Justice  of  penalizing  those  who  ex- 
ploit and  extort  under  those  conditions, 
under  the  guise  or  under  the  cloak  of 
unionism.  It  is  traditional  that  we  are 
all  proud  of  the  members  of  unions  in 
this  country.  But  the  shakedown  prac- 
tice is  defiling  unionism.  Who  can  be 
proud  of  extortion?  Who  can  be  proud 
of  compelling  management  and  workers, 
irrespective  of  their  will  and  their  free 
choice,  to  become  subservient  in  cases 
such  as  I  have  described?  Those  are  the 
practices  which  are  indulged  in  now ;  they 
are  what  the  amendment  seeks  to  pre- 
vent. It  makes  such  practices  unfair 
labor  practices. 

If  a  union  engages  in  such  practices, 
the  amendment  will  penalize  the  union. 
The  union  will  be  penalized  if  it  permits 
shakedown  picketing.  The  amendment 
does  not  penalize  the  union  for  organ! - 


lational  picketing;  it  does  not  penalise 
the  union  for  recognitlonal  picketing. 
When  I  speak  of  penalising,  I  mean 
penalising  for  criminal  action.  But  for 
a  union  which  engages  in  shakedown 
picketing,  the  penalty  Is  the  same  as  for 
an  individual  who  engages  in  it.  except 
that  the  penalty  for  an  individual  is 
lighter.  If  a  union  engages  In  It,  the 
penalty  is  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for 
such  time  as  it  carries  on  the  plcketlnc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  mysatf  1 
moi'e  minute. 

Mr.  President,  shakedown  ploketlng  is 
one  of  the  vilest  practices  taking  place 
In  this  country  today.  Unionising  and 
collective  bargaining  are  premised  on  the 
free  choice  of  individuals  who  work  to- 
gether to  join  a  union  of  their  choice,  and 
to  bargain  collectively;  it  is  not  baMd 
upon  compulsion  to  join  a  union. 

"Compulsion"  is  an  ugly  word.  De- 
cent unionism  does  not  require  it;  decent 
unionism  does  not  need  it.  Honest 
unionism  does  not  need  to  apply  that 
kind  of  tactics. 

If  unionism  is  good,  if  it  is  sound,  if 
it  is  right,  if  jit  is  just,  we  can  trust  in 
the  good  faith  and  the  quality  of  integ- 
rity of  American  workers  voluntarily  to 
accept  it.  to  desire  it  honestly,  and  to  be 
enthusiastic  to  secure  the  benefits  which 
flow  from  worthy  unionism.  The 
workers  will  seek  to  unionize.  But  they 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  and  hijacked 
to  Join  unions  whether  they  want  to  or 
not,  when  they  are  not  given  a  free 
choice.  Compulsion  and  hijacking  are 
nothing  in  the  world  but  top-down  or- 
ganization; and  top-down  organization 
has  no  place  in  American  law  or  Amer- 
ican institutions,  because  it  is  a  type  of 
economic  force  to  compel  and  subject 
people  against  their  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas a  few  questions  about  the  amend- 
ment.   I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Let  us  a.ssume,  for  example,  that  all 
the  meat  dealers  in  a  city  are  organized 
except  one.  The  one  unorganized  meat 
dealer  is  underselling  all  his  competitors 
in  the  city  because  the  wages  he  pays  are 
lower.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  if  a  union  placed  a  picket 
line  outside  the  establishment  of  that 
meat  dealer,  saying :  'This  employer  pays 
lower  wages  than  the  other  meat  dealers 
in  the  city"? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  pro- 
hibited under  this  amendment.  There 
has  never  been  any  Justlflcatlon  for  say- 
ing that  because  three  merchants  want  to 
run  their  business  in  one  way  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  compel  the  fourth  one 
to  run  his  in  the  same  way.  The  fourth 
one  has  as  much  freedom  and  right,  un- 
der the  principles  of  our  Government,  to 
employ  his  workers  as  he  wishes,  as  the 
others  have  to  employ  theirs,  and  the 
employees  have  freedom  to  work  for 
their  employers  as  they  please.  If  the 
arrangements  of  the  fourth  employer  are 
satisfactory  to  his  employees,  and  he  is 
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complying  with  the  minimum  wage  laws 
of  the  oountry,  who  has  a  right  to  say  to 
him:  "We  are  going  to  compel  you  to  run 
your  business  In  our  way  "t 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  says  that  the  one  dealer  has  % 
right  to  do  business  as  he  wants  to. 

Why  should  the  uxUon  k>e  limited  in  its 
right  tc  place  a  picket  line  on  the  side- 
walk and  to  say.  as  a  tact.  "ThU  man 
pays  wages  lower  than  are  paid  by  other 
meat  dealers  in  the  city 'T 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Because  that  would 
be  the  use  of  economic  foroe  to  restrain 
people  from  crossing  a  picket  line  to  de- 
liver to  that  man  the  supplies  which  he 
may  need  In  order  to  operate  his  busi- 
ness. There  is  an  economic  force  asso- 
ciated with  the  picketing  that  keeps  the 
transportation  and  flow  of  commerce 
from  the  dealer  whose  plant  is  beinft 
picketed 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  amendment 
goes  much  beyond  preventing  abuses 
commonly  practiced  by  the  Teamsters. 
If  the  Senators  amendment  were  di- 
rected solely  to  the  truckiixg  industry, 
and  if  it  were  directed  at  the  Teamsters 
Union.  I  would  support  it.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  an  amendment  which 
dealt  with  the  unfair  practices  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.  But  this  amendment 
applies  to  all  labor.  It  would  apply  to  the 
garment  industry  in  New  York  City, 
whose  sweatshops  in  earlier  days  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  Nation.  This  amend- 
ment would  forbid  the  agreements  which 
cleaned  up  these  sweatshops. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  racketeer 
employer  in  the  garment  industry  who 
leaves  New  York  City  and  goes  to  Penn- 
sylvania. He  hires  Puerto  Rican  labor. 
He  pays  a  wage  which  is  60  percent  of 
the  wage  which  employers  in  New  York 
City  are  paying. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  his 
amendment  would  prevent  the  garment 
workers  union  from  placing  a  picket  in 
front  of  that  employer's  establishment, 
and  saying,  "This  man  pays  wages  which 
are  only  60  percent  of  the  union  wages 
paid  in  New  York  City"?  Would  not 
the  Senator's  amendment  permit  that 
racketeer  employer  to  undersell  the  other 
employers,  and  restrain  their  right  to 
protect  their  economic  interests? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  and  would 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  restrain 
union  racketeers  who  have  invaded  that 
area?  The  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee shows  that  they  have  taken  over 
many  industries.  The  same  racketeers 
are  responsible  for  the  very  conditions 
the  Senator  has  described,  and  they  have 
the  resporisibility  for  them.  They  se- 
cured that  advantage  because  they  used 
such  tactics. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
me  Is  that  every  time  he  sees  a  union, 
he  sees  racketeering.  Every  time  I  see 
a  union — except  in  a  few  cases,  rela- 
tively speaking — I  do  not  see  racketeers: 
I  see  men  and  women  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  advance  their  economic  interests. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  proposes 
to  apply  a  universal  standard  because 
some  racketeers  have  been  exposed. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  prevent  any 
further  union  organization  in  this  coun- 
try. 


Let  us  take  another  example:  Suppose 
an  employer  who  Is  antUabor  says  that 
he  will  move  his  company  to  another 
State  If  the  union  Is  suooessful  in  organ- 
ising his  employees.  Then  the  union 
attempts  to  organise  his  employees;  and 
he  dismisses  the  first  three  employees 
who  express  an  interest  in  union  organi- 
sation. It  will  be  S  years  before  those 
unfair  labor  practices  are  finally  ad- 
judicated under  the  present  procedures 
of  the  Board:  but  during  that  period  of 
time,  of  course,  the  other  employees  will 
be  reluctant  to  sign  up.  In  the  case 
of  U\e  pending  amendment, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wish  to  have  a 
further  answer  to  his  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  should  Uke  to 
have  one. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  give  It  I 
take  the  illustration  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  used — the  one  about  the 
Puerto  Ricans  employed  In  the  textile 
industry  In  New  York  City.  That  Is 
where  sweatshop  conditions  are  Inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  so-called  union  lead- 
ers, imder  the  very  tactics  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  prevent.  So  I  take  the 
Senator's  own  example. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  suggesting  that  the  great  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Garment 
Workers  Union  in  New  York  should  be 
cast  aside  merely  because  there  happen 
to  be  racketeers  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  at  all.  I  want 
to  prevent  racketeering  in  unionism. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  two  evenings 
ago,  the  Senate,  in  taking  action  on  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  whose  work  in  exposing 
improper  conditions  I  have  supported — 
adopted  the  amendment,  and  did  so  on 
the  basis  of  taking  action  to  stop  rack- 
eteering. But  surely  the  Senate  must 
realize  the  effect  of  that  amendment, 
not  only  on  racketeers,  but  also  on  all 
unions. 

Let  me  refer  to  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  be- 
ginning in  line  14,  where  we  find  ttie 
words  "unless  there  shall  have  been  filed 
with  such  employer  at  least  5  days  before 
the  commencement  of  any  such  picketing 
a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  employer  requesting  that 
such  employer  recognize  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees  a  particular 
labor  union  designated  in  such  petition." 

In  other  words,  before  the  union  would 
be  allowed  to  use  this  economic  weapon, 
it  would  have  to  present  to  the  employer 
such  a  petition.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  a  majority  of  the  employ- 
ees would  have  to  present  such  a  petition 
to  the  employer,  not  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  and  the  employer 
then  could  say,  "If  you  persist  in  forming 
a  union,  I  will  move  my  business  to  an- 
other State." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the 
amendment  will  be  of  very  little  benefit 
In  respect  to  driving  racketeers  out  of  the 
union  movement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  submit  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  2.  in  lines  4  and  5,  strike 
out  the  words  "for  wganisational  pur- 
poses or.** 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  amendment  ot  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  speak  on  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
suted. 

The  LioxsLATZvi  Ci.iax.  On  page  S  ot 
Mr.  McClbllan's  amendment.  In  lines  4 
and  5.  It  U  proposed  to  strike  out  "for 
organlar.tlonal  purposes  or.** 
'  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preildent.  let  me 
Inquire  how  much  time  I  have  left. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  used  8 
minutes  of  the  time  available  to  him  on 
the  McCleUan  amendment. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Let   me    ask   how 
much  time  the   distingtiished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wishes  to  use. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Five  minutes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  supporting 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.   However,  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  on  the  bill;  that  time 
has  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  make  it  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  certain  conditions  to  engage 
in  organizational  picketing  or  picketing 
to  enforce  the  recognition  of  a  union  for 
bargaining  purposes. 

I  go  along  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  insofar  as  it  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  carry  on,  or  threaten  to  carry 
on,  picketing  about  the  premises  of  any 
employer,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  such 
employer  to  recognize  or  to  bargain  with 
a  particular  labor  organization  as  the 
representative  of  his  employees,  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  would  also  go 
along  with  any  proposal  to  make  coercive 
picketing  of  any  character  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

But  I  think  there  Is  a  right  to  engage 
In  peaceful  picketing  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  others  to  join  a  union;  and 
I  think  there  Is  a  right  to  exercise  that 
right  in  a  peaceful  manner  near  the 
premises  of  the  employer. 

So  if  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  it  will  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  not  interfering  with  any 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  in  connection  with  picketing  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  others  to  join 
a  union. 

I  hope  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  North 
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Carolina  is  proposing  to  my  amendment 
an  amendment  which.  In  his  opinion, 
would  completely  eliminate  the  objec- 
tion which  thus  far  has  been  expressed  to 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  so.  I  think  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  do  away 
with  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KiaiNXDY).  I  agree 
with  him  that  we  should  not  Interfere 
with  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  to 
persuade  others  to  Join  a  imlon,  so  long 
as  that  right  la  exercised  peacefully,  by 
means  of  a  picket  line  or  by  means  of 
news[>aper  or  radio  or  television  adver- 
tisements. 

I  do  not  think  a  union  has  a  right  to 
picket  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  union  as  the  bargaining 
agent.  If  it  does  not  actually  represent 
a  majority  of  the  employees. 

80  I  go  along  with  that  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas; but  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  part 
of  his  amendment  which  prohibits  peace- 
ful organizational  picketing,  which  is 
merely  a  peaceful  way  of  trying  to  urge 
others  to  Join  the  union. 

Of  course,  any  picketing  carried  on  by 
force  is  illegal.  But  if  picketing  is  car- 
ried on  peaceably  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  others  to  Join  a  union,  I 
think  It  is  proper  and  protected  by  the 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

So  I  hoc>e  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
situation  under  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  a  situation  in  Which  a  busi- 
nessman had  50  employees,  all  of  whom 
were  satisfied  with  their  hours  of  work, 
their  working  conditions,  ant!  their  pay, 
and  when  there  was  a  complete  under- 
standing between  the  employer  and  the 
employees;  but  then  a  business  agent  of  a 
union  said  to  the  employer,  "I  will  throw 
a  picket  line  in  front  of  your  place  of 
business  unless  you  have  your  workers 
join  my  union  or  unless  you  discharge 
your  workers  and  hire  union  members"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  situation  on  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  bases  his 
question  is  already  outlawed  imder  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  because  in  such  a 
situation  the  agent  would  be  under- 
taking to  coerce  the  employer  into  coerc- 
ing his  employees  to  Join  the  union;  and 
such  a  situation  is  already  taken  care  of 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  what  situation 
would  the  provisions  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply?  Let  us  assume  that 
the  agent  put  pickets  in  front  of  the  place 
of  business;  and  let  us  also  assume  that 
the  employees  were  satisfied  with  the 
hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions, 
and  that  the  employer  understood  that 
they  were  satisfied.  Yet  the  employer 
would  be  confronted  with  a  line  of  pick- 
ets. Would  that  be  permissible  under 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  my  amendment, 
80  long  as  the  pickets  merely  resorted  to 


peaceful  persuasion  to  induce  the  em- 
ployees in  the  plant  to  join  the  union,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  coercion 
on  the  employer  for  recognition  pur- 
poses, the  picketing  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  and  permissible;  and  I  hon- 
estly think  it  should  be  made  permis- 
sible.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  docs 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  desire 
to  have  further  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  have  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
are  in  agreement  that  when  the  object 
of  the  picketing  is  to  induce  the  em- 
ployees to  Join  the  union,  if  the  picketing 
is  conducted  in  a  peaceful  manner,  it 
falls  within  the  area  which  should  be 
covered  by  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  which  all  Americans  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  to  be  charged  to  the  time  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  offer  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distlngxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

In  Ohio,  the  law.  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  interference,  declares  that  pick- 
eting is  illegal  except  when  there  Is  in 
existence,  between  an  existing  employer 
and  his  employees,  a  legitimate  dispute 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  working  con- 
ditions, or  wages. 

That  law  came  Into  effect  in  about 
1935.  It  grew  out  of  a  set  of  circum- 
stances In  which  a  business  agent  threw 
a  picket  line  aroimd  a  restaurant  known 
as  the  Crosby  Restaurant.  A  Mrs. 
Crosby  ran  that  institution.  She  had 
60  employees.  All  of  them  were  satisfied 
with  their  hours,  working  conditions,  and 
pay.  The  business  agent  descended 
upon  her  and  said,  "Discharge  your  em- 
ployees and  hire  our  union  members,  or 
compel  your  employees  to  join  our  union. 
Unless  you  do  so,  we  will  picket  your  place 
of  business." 

Mrs.  Crosby  spoke  to  her  workers. 
Uniformly  they  said,  "We  are  satisfied 
with  all  the  conditions  surrounding  our 
employment.  We  do  not  want  to  join 
the  union." 

She  reported  that  fact  to  the  business 
agent.  The  business  agent  said,  "Well, 
then,  we  will  picket  your  place,"  and  the 
union  did.  It  picketed  the  place.  In 
effect,  the  union  finally  destroyed  her 
business. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the  right 
to  engage  In  business  without  interfer- 
ence by  Interlopers  and  outsiders  is.  In 
my  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  lib- 


erty and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Just  as  sacred  as  Is  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  many  instances 
the  unions  will  hire  persons  from  the 
outside  to  picket.  The  pickets  are  not 
employees  of  the  plant.  The  unions 
bring  persons  from  the  outside  to  picket 
the  place. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  of  the  employees 
of  Mrs.  Crosby  were  satisfied.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  union  hired  outsiders 
to  do  the  picketing,  but  the  result  on 
Mrs.  Crosby  was  identical,  whether  the 
imion  tried  to  persuade  the  workers  to 
Join  the  union  or  attempted  to  black- 
mail Mrs.  Crosby  into  yielding  to  the 
union's  demands. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  philosophy 
of  what  Is  involved — the  right  to  engage 
in  business  without  interference  by  inter- 
lopers, when  that  business  Ls  run  on  such 
a  basis  that  the  employees  are  satisfied,  is 
Just  as  sacred  as  is  the  right  of  free 
speech  sought  to  be  exercised  by  the  men 
who  picket. 

I  wish  to  say  further  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  the  first  five 
titles  of  the  bill.  Improved  as  they  are. 
win  do  much  in  the  way  of  remedying  the 
abuses  which  have  been  in  existence. 
But  those  remedies  do  not  go  to  the 
causes  and  the  reasons  for  the  evils 
which  have  come  into  existence.  The 
evils  practiced  by  the  racketeering  labor 
leaders  restilt  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  vested  with  a  power  which 
they  do  not  exercise  properly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  vesting  of  such 
power  Is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
attractive  to  the  racketeers  and  gang- 
sters. They  know  that  by  the  force  or 
the  power  which  has  been  given  to  the 
labor  leaders  by  Congress  they  can  hu- 
miliate or  destroy  a  small  business,  or 
make  it  bow  to  their  demands.  Honest 
unionism  does  not  need  that  power.  If 
we  remove  the  power,  it  will  be  taken 
away  from  the  crooks  and  scoundrels 
who  want  to  exploit  humanity  and  seize 
upon  the  power  Congress  has  given  to 
unions  so  they  can  use  it  for  exploita- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
the  situation  that  applies  to  hotels. 
There  have  been  repeated  instances  of 
the  picketing  of  hotels  in  our  State  where 
the  employees  were  satisfied.  They  were 
not  members  of  the  unions,  but.  never- 
theless, the  places  were  picketed.  The 
damage  done,  of  course,  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
restaurant  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. 
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My  question  is  this:  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  differentiate  between  a  picket  line 
to  appeal  to  the  employees  to  Join  the 
union  and  a  picket  line  set  up  to  force  the 
employer  into  line  by  compelling  him  to 
bargain  with  the  union? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  could  be  no 
differentiation  between  the  two  as  to  the 
results  which  would  obtain.  When  a 
picket  line  is  placed  in  front  of  a  busi- 
nessman's plant,  it  can  be  readily  as- 
serted that  "we  are  merely  trying  to 
persuade  the  workers."  but  the  net  result 
Is  the  destruction  and  ruination  of  that 
business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  more  quetion.  he  believes, 
then,  does  he  not,  as  I  do,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
mean  that  picket  lines  could  be  thrown 
up  ostensibly  to  persuade  employees  to 
join  a  union,  but  it  would  be  really  to 
ruin  the  employer?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  very  sit- 
uation I  have  described  demonstrates 
that  fact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  ha.s  been  made  that  there  may 
be  many  business  houses  having  union 
contracts,  but  only  one  or  two  which  do 
not  have.  My  answer  to  that  argument 
is.  Why  should  the  workers  of  one  non- 
union house  be  obliged,  by  intimidation 
and  by  the  threat  of  destroying  the  em- 
ployer's business,  to  Join  the  union?  If 
the  employees  can  be  persuaded  to  do 
so,  well  and  good.  But  it  is  not  right  for 
the  employees  to  be  told.  "You  will  be 
better  off,"  when  the  worker  says.  "I  am 
satisfied  with  my  employment.  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  my  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  I  do  not  want  to  join 
the  union."  But  the  business  agent  says, 
"It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
you  are  satisfied  or  not.  You  are  going 
to  join." 

It  Is  at  that  point  that  I  part  with  the 
philosophy  that  is  being  advocated 
against  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  CttrtisI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Blackmail  picketing  Is  a  ix'eapon  of  the 
racketeers.  We  cannot  wipe  out  racket- 
eering without  bringing  to  an  end  black- 
mail picketing,  and  that  is  what  the 
amendment  deals  with. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  lines 
14  to  21  on  page  2  of  the  amendment. 
There  it  is  provided  that  there  may  be 
picketing  if  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
picketing  represent  the  workers  inside 
the  plant. 


The  McClellan  committee  has  taken 
evidence  of  case  after  case  in  which 
racketeers  have  brought  in  pickets  repre- 
senting no  workers  inside  the  building. 
These  pickets  would  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  destroying  the  man's  busi- 
ness or  of  compelling  him  to  place  his 
workers  in  a  union  to  which  the  workers 
did  not  wish  to  belong. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, I  am  sure  remembers  the  case 
of    the   Terminal    Barber   Shops   in   the 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  be  interested 
in  what  happened  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  had  three 
barbershops,  which  were  operated  by 
Terminal  Barber  Shops,  Inc.  This  or- 
ganization had  its  own  union,  which  was 
not  a  company  union  but  was  an  inde- 
pendent union.  Nevertheless,  an  organ- 
izer for  the  A  J",  of  L.  Barbers  Union  went 
to  the  owner  of  the  barbershops  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  demanded 
that  he  put  his  barbers,  not  in  the  union 
of  their  choice,  but  in  his  union.  The 
owner  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  neutral  and  he  wanted 
his  men  to  decide,  but  the  men  did  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  another 
union,  since  they  were  sati.sfled  with  their 
own  union.  Pickets  were  stationed  at 
the  Wadorf -Astoria,  not  near  the  bar- 
bershops on  the  various  floors,  but  at  all 
the  entrances  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  The  evidence  shows  that  for  a  few 
days  business  went  on  as  usual,  and  then 
the  Teamsters  Union  recognized  the 
picket  line  and  refused  to  deliver  supplies 
to  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  There  were  no 
linens  brought  in.  There  was  no  milk. 
There  was  no  food.  Supplies  could  not 
go  out.  The  greatest  hotel  in  the  country 
was  about  to  come  to  a  standstill  because 
some  pickets,  who  represented  not  a 
single  worker  inside  the  barbershops, 
marched  up  and  down. 

As  a  result,  the  management  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  had  to  say  to  the 
concern  which  had  leased  the  barber- 
shop space,  "You  will  have  to  yield.  If 
you  do  not.  we  cannot  renew  your  lease." 
The  owner  of  the  barbershop  had  to 
say  to  the  barbers,  "You  will  have  to 
give  up." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  owner  of  the  bar- 
bershop had  to  say  to  the  barbers.  "You 
will  have  to  give  up  the  union  of  your 
choice  and  join  the  other  union,  or  we 
will  all  be  out  of  business." 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  law  is 
to  give  to  the  workers  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.  That 
is  the  right  we  should  defend  today.  We 
should  not  defend  the  right  of  an  out- 
sider, particularly  a  racketeer,  to  de- 
stroy someone's  business  when  he  does 
not  represent  any  workers  inside  the 
business.  As  soon  as  we  take  away  the 
unlawful  and  wrongful  weapons  of  black- 
mail picketing  and  boycotting,  which  go 


hand  In  hand,  we  can  expect  honesty  in 
unions,  because  evil  men  will  not  seek  to 
get  control  of  imions. 

Mr.  President,  If  It  Is  wrong  for  high- 
school  boys  to  picket  someone's  place  of 
business  and  drive  him  out  of  business  It 
Is  wrong  for  a  union.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
a  competitor  to  surroimd  a  business  and 
destroy  it,  it  is  wrong  for  any  other  or- 
ganization, including  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  remaining,  pro  and 
con? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  22  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  7  minutes  remaining. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  desires  to  speak, 
and  after  he  speaks  I  will  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  my  time,  except  for  6  or  7 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
IlUnois? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  only  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  3^eld 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes,  from  the  time  under  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  vei"y  particularly  to  my 
esteemed  friend  from  Massachusetts.  I 
think  this  can  be  most  effectively  done 
in  the  form  of  two  memorandums  or  two 
letters.  I  trust  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  pay  close  attention,  because 
here  In  simple  compass  is  the  core  of  the 
problem. 

I  first  desire  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Deab  Mr.  Presidekt:  At  the  time  this  is 
written,  our  company  has  been  threatened 
with  a  picket  line  because  our  employees 
have  not  joined  local  714  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  despite  over  2  months  of  campaign- 
ing by  this  union. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  union  containing  the  threat  of 
picketing  and  a  copy  of  a  statement  read  to 
oiu-  employees  by  the  company. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  desist  for  a  moment?  There 
is  too  much  talking  in  the  galleries  and 
there  Is  too  much  talking  on  the  fioor. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order,  or  the  debate 
will  be  suspended. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  the  letter: 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  If  we  refuse  to  force  our 
employees  into  the  union  against  their 
wishes,  we  face  possible  loss  of  our  business 
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due  to  the  picket  line.  If  we  force  our  em- 
ployees Into  the  union  we  are  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice. 

The  letter  is  from  a  small  company 
in  Illinois  which  manufactures  decorative 
molding  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  now  wisli  to  read  what  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  documents  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  It  is  reasonably 
current,  being  dated  the  4th  day  of 
March  1959.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  company  and  is  signed 
by  the  secretary -treasurer  of  local  714. 
This  is  what  the  secretary  says: 

Local  714  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  or- 
ganize your  production  and  maintenance 
employees. 

Every  word  has  significance.    He  says: 

To    Induce    your    employees    to    Join    this 

union,  we  shall  shortly  begin  peacefully  to 
picket  your  establishment. 

There  is  no  question  what  they  have 
In  mind,  because  they  have  said  so. 

We  assure  you  that  the  picketing  will  be 
entirely  peaceful.  We  have  instructed  our 
pickets  not  to  threaten,  intimidate,  or  co- 
erce anyone. 

The  operation  is  peaceful,  to  Induce 
the  employees  to  Join  this  particular 
union. 

We  wish  to  make  It  clear  to  you  that  local 
714  does  not  at  this  time  represent,  and  of 
course  we  do  not  claim  to  represent,  a  major- 
ity of  your  production  and  maintenance 
employees. 

Liocal  714  does  not  ask  you  to  recognize  it 
as  exclusive  bargaining  representatives  for 
your  employees  or,  Indeed,  ask  you  to  recog- 
nize It  for  any  purpose  at  this  time. 

They  had  been  campaigning  for  2 
months  to  organize  this  little  plant. 

The  purpose  of  our  picketing  is  solely  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  union  members  and 
supporters  of  organized  labor  that  your  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  employees  are  not 
members  of  local  714. 

We  hope  that  the  demonstration  of  support 
of  local  714  In  Its  efforts  to  organize,  which 
this  picketing  will  produce — 

There  is  no  question  of  what  they  are 
going  to  get — 

will  persuade  your  employees  to  become 
members  of  our  local  union.  When  they 
do,  they  will  Join  the  thousand*  of  other 
employees  who  are  members  of  Local  714  and 
who  are  afflUated  with  the  great  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  In  en- 
gaging In  this  picketing  campaign,  we  are 
speaking  for  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion who  are  employed  like  your  people  and 
who  feel  the  brunt  of  the  unfair  competition 
of  your  unorganized  employees. 

This  point  we  must  emphasize.  We  are 
not  making  any  demand  upon  your  company 
at  this  time  to  agree  to  or  execute  any  con- 
tract with  our  union  covering  any  of  your 
employees.  Under  the  law  your  company  is 
permitted  to  recognize  and  bargain  with  our 
local  union  only  after  a  majority  of  your  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  employees  have 
authorized  the  union  to  represent  them. 
Therefore,  even  If  your  company  should  now 
or  hereafter  offer  to  recognize  oiu*  union  or 
enter  into  collective  bargaining  with  us  our 
union  would  refuse  such  an  tiffer  and  we 
would  continue  to  refuse  until  your  employ- 
ees lawfully  authorize  us  to  represent  them. 

Talk  about  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  an 
Insidious  force.  There  it  is.  "We  will 
destroy  your  business  unless  you  tell 
your  employees  that  we  ought  to  repre- 
sent them." 


Should  your  employees  desire  to  Join  our 
union,  they  may  apply  for  membership  at 
the  office  of  Locdl  714.  4630  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  44.  111.,  or  ask  one  of  the  pic- 
kets for  a  membership  application  card 
which  they  can  fill  out  and  return  to  him. 
When  we  have  received  applications  from  a 
majority  of  your  employees,  we  wUl  contact 
you  further. 

This  is  not  some  fancied  case.  This 
is  not  the  minority  leader  speaking. 
This  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  union  to  the  head  of  the 
company,  telling'  him  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  him.  He  cannot  tell  him  to 
Join,  because  that  would  place  him  in 
the  toils  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  But  if  he  does  not  Join,  his 
business  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  large  enterprises.  They 
have  the  resources  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. This  is  a  small  company,  which 
cannot  stand  the  pressure.  It  will  be 
out  of  business  under  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment when  the  cards  go  up. 

Yes;  it  is  a  demonstration  effort.  It  is 
an  educational  effort;  but  that  will  be 
very  poor  comfort  to  the  employer  when 
he  is  out  of  bujilness  or  In  bankruptcy, 
or  If  he  violates  the  law  by  forcing  his 
employees  to  Join  the  union. 

One  of  the  most  skillful  lawyers  in  the 
country  must  have  written  this  letter. 
It  is  really  a  document  for  the  books. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

You  should  also  understand  that  It  is 
your  right  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  advise  yoiu-  employees  of 
the  economic  detriment  which  you  and  they 
will  sustain  as  a  result  of  the  withholding 
of  patronage  from  your  concern  by  union 
members  and  sympathizers  as  long  as  they 
remain  nonmembers  of  our  union. 

Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  union  tells  the  president  of 
the  company  that  he  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  advise  his  employees  of  the 
economic  detriment  which  will  happen. 

There  is  the  picket  line.  "So,  Mr. 
Plepel" — that  is  the  name  of  the  head 
of  the  firm — "taie  your  choice." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes under  the  bill. 

"Take  your  choice.  Mr.  Plepel.  Tell 
them  to  get  Into  our  union  or  we  will 
put  you  out  of  business." 

There  is  no  intimidation,  he  says. 

We  shaU  shortly  begin  peacefully  to  picket 
your  establishment.  We  assvire  you  that 
the  picketing  will  be  entirely  peaceful.  We 
have  Instructed  our  pickets  not  to  threaten, 
Intimidate,  or  coerce  anyone. 

This  will  be  milk  and  honey.  It  will  be 
like  balm  in  Gilead.  No  one  will  be  able 
to  take  exception,  but  Mr.  Plepel.  your 
business  is  going  down  the  drain. 

That  is  what  i.s  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  If  it  had  no  other  appeal,  it 
ought  to  appeal  to  every  sense  of  justice 
and  every  throb  of  Justice  and  equity 
that  is  in  us. 

Tou  may.  In  tlie  exercise  of  your  lawful 
rights  explain  these  detriments  to  your  em- 
ployees and  urge  your  employee*  to  apply 
for  membsrshlp  in  the  unloji  and  thereby  ac- 


quire  for  themselves  and  for  your  company 
the  good  wlU  of  our  union  and  its  friends. 
You  may  not.  and  we  are  sure  that  you  will 
not.  threaten  to  take  economic  reprisal 
against  your  employees  or  grant  them  ben- 
efits, to  coerce  their  choice  in  this  matter. 
However,  we  feel  sure  that  if  your  em- 
ployees, who  have  been  carefully  taught  to 
look  to  you  for  leadership  on  matters  affect- 
ing their  employment,  are  convinced  that 
It  is  your  sincere  desire  that  they  Join  the 
union,  they  will  quickly  realize  that  acquisi- 
tion of  union  membership  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity is  In  their  best  Interest. 
Tours  truly, 

W.  T.  HOOAM. 

Secretary-Treaxurer,  Locml  714. 

Aside  from  partisanship,  aside  from 
the  question  of  whether  a  person  is  a  con- 
servative or  liberal,  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  he  has  a  tag  on 
him,  this  amendment  appeals  to  fairness 
as  nothing  else  can.  I  am  speaking  for 
the  small  companies.  When  represent- 
atives of  the  retailers  came  before  the 
committee  they  recited  Instance  after 
Instance  of  what  had  happened.  It  is 
all  in  the  testimony.  Rather  than  re- 
sort to  the  testimony.  I  used  the  letter 
from  the  secretary -treasurer  of  the  union 
to  the  president  of  a  small  company, 
telling  him  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him — and  it  is  going  to  be  so  peaceful 
that  not  even  a  peace  magistrate  could 
take  exception  to  the  quiet  atmosphere 
in  which  it  will  be  done. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  on  trial  on  the 
question  of  peaceful  picketing.  This 
amendment  is  for  the  protection  of  lit- 
tle people.  In  my  judgment  the  more 
substantial  concerns  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

That  Is  the  whole  story.  There  is  no 
amplification  which  I  can  give  to  that  let- 
ter, and  I  rest  the  case  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  we? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  proceed- 
ing on  5  minutes  yielded  to  himself  on 
the  bill,  which  he  has  not  entiirely  con- 
sumed.    He  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  1 .  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRsil  probablr  wishes  to  comment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
ijard  to  the  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  raised,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  free  speech  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  would  prevent  an  em- 
ployer from  calling  his  employees  to- 
gether, if  he  so  desired,  and  saying,  "I 
have  no  objection  to  any  employee  in 
my  plant  joining  a  union  if  he  wishes 
to  Join  a  union." 

Second,  I  call  attention  to  the  kind  of 
literature  and  the  information  which 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  em- 
ployer groups  issue,  notifying  union 
members  that  they  are  on  an  employers' 
blacklist,  and  that  if  they  continue  their 
membership  in  the  union  they  will  be 
denied  credit,  for  example. 
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I  Intend  to  speak  at  some  length  later, 
If  I  can  get  the  time,  on  the  great  issue 
which  faces  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
In  my  Judgment  cne  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  fundamental  purposes  of 
the  free  trade  union  movement  is  now  at 
stake  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  take  at  least 
enough  time — and  that  is  why  I  wish  we 
had  more  time — to  review  some  of  the 
great  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  courts 
of  this  country,  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  picketing  cases,  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  are  the  great  landmarks  for 
the  preservation  of  some  basic  freedoms, 
including  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to 
pace  the  streets  of  America  with  signs 
notifying  the  public,  for  example,  that 
here  is  a  plant  which  ^  undermining 
high  labor  standards  in  tlie  commimlty 
because  of  the  fact  that  It  is  not 
orfjanized. 

The  courts  have  very  clearly  defined 
peaceful  picketing,  and  what  peaceful 
picketing  includes.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  in  Congress  if  this  afternoon  we 
strike  a  body  blow  analnst  the  cardinal 
principle  of  freedom  of  speech  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  In  landmark  case 
after  landmark  case  has  time  and  time 
again  sustained  under  the  practice  of 
peaceful  picketing. 

I  shall  not  vote,  in  effect,  to  undermine 
these  great  Supreme  Court  decisions 
about  which  I  shall  .vpeak  this  afternoon 
at  some  length  if  I  can  get  the  time  to  do 
so  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds on  the  bill  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  that  this  is 
not  a  hypothetical  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  corrected  mjrself  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  Ls  a  real  case. 
That  letter  went  to  the  president  of  a 
company.  For  aught  I  know,  pickets  are 
marching  this  afternoon  In  the  State  of 
Illinois.  This  is  not  a  matter  merely  of 
words  on  my  part.  This  is  an  actual 
Instance  vkhich.  in  my  judgment,  appeals 
to  fairness. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  I  have  11 
minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  but  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCi.ELLANl  has  yielded  me  2  minutes. 
Tlierefore  I  have  a  total  of  5  minutes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  wants  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  They  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment  to  that  amendment, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  fascinated  by  the  recent  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  was  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  by  the  evidence 
brought  into  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  because  it  so  clearly  paral- 
lels a  case  in  point  in  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota.  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  case,  which  arose  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.  It  involved  a  dispute  between  a 
yoimg  electrical  subcontractor  and  the 
powerful  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  There  is  too  much 
confusion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  who  wish  to  converse  will  please 
leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  case  Involved  a 
dispute  between  a  young  electrical  sub- 
contractor and  the  powerful  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. This  is  not  a  hypothetical  case. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  can  hap- 
pen in  any  Senator's  home  town  or  State. 
It  is  happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  There  seems  to  be  a 
continuing  insistence  on  conversations 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Senators 
will  please  leave  the  Chamber  if  they 
wish  to  converse.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
This  is  the  type  of  case  that  can  hap- 
pen anywhere  in  the  country,  in  small 
communities  and  in  large  ones,  unless 
Congress  takes  action  to  illegalize  ille- 
gitimate and  blackmail  picketing. 

The  subcontractor  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred employed  at  various  times  lx)th 
union  and  nonunion  electricians.  He  is 
a  working  electrician  himself.  He  was 
advised  by  the  business  agent  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  that  he  should  employ  union 
electricians.  The  contractor  said,  "I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  allow  my  men  to 
join  the  union.  You  can  go  and  talk 
with  them  and  try  to  get  them  to  join. 
I  have  no  opposition  to  that."  However, 
he  refused  to  compel  them  to  Join  the 
union,  believing  that  his  workers  had 
the  same  American  right  to  join  or  not 
to  join  as  other  Americans  have  to  ex- 
ercise their  independence. 

The  union  representative  advised  the 
contractor  that  he  did  not  want  the 
contractor  to  induce  his  employees  to 
join  the  miion.  I  ask  Senatoi-s  to  note 
this  particularly.  He  did  not  want  the 
contractor  to  induce  his  workers  to  Join 
the  union.  He  said,  instead,  that  the 
contractor  should  dismiss  his  employees 
and  hire  union  electricians  who  were 
available  in  the  community. 

Having  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  men 
who  were  working  for  him  and  who  had 
worked  for  him  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  the  employer  refused  to  do  so. 
Following  his  refusal  to  dismiss  his  em- 
ployees, and  to  hire  people  whom  he  did 
not  know  but  who  happened  to  belong  to 
the  union,  the  contractor  was  picketed, 
his  business  was  ruined,  and  his  em- 
ployees were  put  out  of  work.  He  was 
blacklisted  by  the  union. 

He  brought  an  action  under  the  South 
Dakota  labor  laws  and  succeeded  in  ob- 


taining a  judgment  In  excess  of  $25,003, 
$20,000  being  punitive  damages  awarded 
by  the  trial  court  Jury. 

The  judgment  was  unanimously  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Dakota.  It  is  now  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Following  Monday's  decision  in  the 
Garmon  case,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
contractor's  case  will  be  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  in  that  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  State  courts 
had  no  right  to  award  damages  to  a  con- 
tractor who  had  been  ruined  and  forced 
out  of  business  if  the  picketing  was 
peaceful,  and  that  the  only  time  the 
State  has  Jurisdiction  is  when  there  is  a 
criminal  violation. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate: Is  this  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  go- 
ing to  approve  by  voting  against  the  Mc- 
Clellan  amendment?  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  must  eliminate  by  voting 
for  the  McClellan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  make  a  special 
appeal  on  this  point  to  my  friends  from 
the  South,  who  have  fought  so  long  and 
so  courageously  for  the  concept  known 
as  States  rights.  If  they  really  believe 
in  the  rights  of  States  and  in  the  rights 
of  the  worlung  people  in  the  States,  and 
in  the  rights  of  State  courts  to  rule  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  has  been 
put  out  of  business  in  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity, I  solicit  their  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  a  great  son  of  the  South, 
Senator  McClellan.  of  Arkansas. 

If  they  have  any  lingering  doubts  as 
to  what  they  can  do  for  the  people  in  this 
fight.  I  suggest  they  read  the  sickening 
dispatches  which  are  coming  from  Hen- 
derson, N.C.,  involving  the  textile  situa- 
tion there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this 
time  proves  the  sovmdness  of  the  pro- 
position I  made  to  the  Senate,  that  we 
should  restrict  the  bill  to  malpractic?s 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  unions,  and 
not  extend  it  to  matters  in  the  field  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

W^e  have  before  us  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
favor  much  of  it.  There  are  some  provi- 
sions in  it  which  I  oppose.  If,  instead 
of  legislating  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  this  manner,  we  had  had  this  proposal 
iioned  out  in  committee  the  committee 
could  have  drawn  a  bill  which  would 
have  cured  the  evils  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  cure,  without  the  infliction  of 
injury  on  others.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
time  available  to  us  on  the  floor  of  tl:!e 
Senate  to  find  phraseology  which  will 
accomplish  this.  Therefore  one  is  com- 
pelled to  vote  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
amendment  is  50  percent  good  or  50  per- 
cent bad.  That  shows  the  unwisdom  of 
writing  legislation  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  I  imdertook  to  have  all 
non-germane  Taft-Hartley  amendments 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  proposed  an 
amendment  to  this  effect.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  urge  that  all  other  Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments  be  rejected,  and  that 
the  bill  be  restricted  to  its  primary  pur- 
pose, that  is,  the  prevention  or  punish- 
ment of  demonstrated  malpractices  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  imions.  But  the 
Senate  rejected  my  amendment  and  thus 
decreed  that  this  bill  should  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  amending  the  Taft-Hart- 

ipv  Act 

Like  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
now  have  to  vote  my  views  on  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Since  we  do  not  have  adequate  time 
to  adopt  or  change  the  phraseology  of 
the  bill  in  order  to  make  It  certain  that 
good  and  not  ill  will  be  accomplished  by 
such  amendments,  we  must  necessarily 
vote  for  or  against  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  based  on  our  somewhat  hastily 
formed  opinion  as  to  whether  they  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
North  Caroima  is  not  contending,  is  he. 
that  this  issue  was  not  brought  up  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  E*ubiic 
Welfare? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
that  committee,  but  I  understand  it  was 
brought  up,  and  that  the  committee  did 
not  take  action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  it  was  brought 
up,  because  I  was  one  of  the  Senators 
who  testified  In  support  of  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  think  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan]  also  presented  the 
problem  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  one  of  those  who  favored  my 
endeavor  to  restrict  the  bill  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  unions.  Of  course, 
when  we  lost,  and  the  majority  decreed 
otherwise,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
do  the  very  best  we  could,  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  to  write 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  amid  the  heat  of 
debate — a  course  of  action  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  desirable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  given  us  an  example, 
although  there  may  be  other  factors 
present  about  which  we  know  nothing. 
We  have  no  Idea  what  the  conditions  are 
in  the  company  he  cited — the  kind  of 
wages  paid,  the  number  of  hours  the  em- 
ployees work;  what  the  previous  em- 
ployee-employer relationship  has  been. 
But  let  us  take  his  example  at  face  value. 
Let  us  say  there  is  unfair  pressure  on  an 
employer  to  coerce  and  force  his  em- 
ployees to  join  a  union.  I  would  be 
against  that  kind  of  pressure.  I  think 
it  should  be  prohibited. 

But  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  goes  far  beyond  that. 
Let  us  look  at  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  He  says  It  is  directed 
to  racketeers  and  unreasonable  pressure 
on  employers. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  tell 
me  why  the  words  beginning  on  line  14. 


page  2,  have  been  written  in  exactly  this 
form: 

During  any  other  period  unless  there  shall 
have  been  filed  with  such  employer  at  least 
6  days  before  the  coramenceznent  of  any  such 
picketing  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees  of  such  employer  requesting 
that  such  employer  recognise  as  the  repre- 
nentatlve  of  his  employees  a  particular  labor 
union  designated  In  such  petition. 

Let  me  demonstrate  what  an  employer 
could  do  with  that  petition.  He  could 
discharge  the  first  5  employees  whose 
names  appeared  on  it.  It  would  take, 
under  present  procedures  of  the  Board,  3 
years  for  an  unfair  labor  practice  com- 
plaint against  him  to  be  acted  on  if  an 
appeal  were  taken. 

During  that  time,  other  employees 
would  immediately  revoke  their  signa- 
tures on  the  petition,  and  the  union  would 
be  unable  to  protect  its  economic  interest 
against  the  economic  interest  of  the  low- 
wage  employer. 

Second,  the  employer  could  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  asking 
that  it  send  letters  to  merchants  request- 
ing that  the  employees  be  denied  credit 
in  that  town.  Under  the  law  today  such 
activity  would  be  permissible. 

Third,  the  employer  could  say  to  the 
employee.  "If  you  vote  to  have  a  union 
come  into  the  plant.  I  will  move  my  shop 
to  another  State.  Then  all  the  employ- 
ees would  be  out  of  work."  As  Judge 
Hand  said,  the  si;)eeches  of  employers  on 
such  occasions  have  more  than  the  force 
of  persuasion. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  seek  to  deal 
with  wrongdoings,  in  the  name  of  the 
small  businessmen,  giving  us  reprehensi- 
ble examples.  I  accept  their  statements 
and  examples.  But  on  the  strenRth  of 
such  examples  I  do  not  propose  to  shackle 
honest  trade  unions  with  broad  language 
which  is  as  ill  advised  as  that  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  McClellan 
committee  since  its  inception.  I  have 
supported  proposals  which  I  think  will 
apply  to  the  racketeers.  But  I  do  not 
think  proposals  such  as  the  one  now 
presented  should  be  accepted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  extremely  serious. 
It  would  end  any  chance  for  this  bill  to 
pass,  and  it  should  end  it.  I  myself 
would  be  forced  to  vote  against  the  bill 
and  ask  that  my  name  be  stricken  from 
it,  if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 
The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
labor  racketeers.  It  goes  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  economic  relation.ship  of 
employers  and  employees.  Unless  we 
are  ready  to  limit  in  some  degree  the 
rights  of  employers.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  adopt  an  amendment  which  seeks 
to  deal  with  racketeers  but  which  cir- 
cumscribes completely  the  economic 
rights  of  employees. 

Of  course  there  is  an  economic  strug- 
gle. Fifty  or  sixty  thousand  enterprises 
went  broke  in  a  recent  period.  The 
whole  free-enterprise  system  is  an  eco- 
nomic struggle.  There  is  an  economic 
struggle    between    employees    and    em- 


ployers; between  organized  labor  and  un- 
organized labor.  I  do  not  propose,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  antlracketeerlng,  to 
take  away  the  economic  rights  of  one 
group  as  against  all  other  groups. 

That  Is  why  we  have  created  a  blue 
ribbon  committee.  We  are  attempting  to 
write  a  bill  which  will  regulate  picket- 
ing of  the  kind  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  described,  but  it  will  not  prohibit 
all  picketing. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansa.s  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  sound  very  persuasive  Indeed  this 
afternoon  except  for  one  thing.  At  least 
three  efforts  were  made  to  include  a 
picketing  amendment  in  the  bill,  but  the 
Senator's  committee  resisted  those  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  at  any  time  propose  restricting 
in  any  way  any  employer  rights  under 
the  free  speech  section  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  why  was  not  an 
effort  made  to  put  an  antipicketlng 
amendment  in  the  bill?  The  attempt  to 
include  such  language  was  resisted.  So 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  virtual- 
ly no  other  choice  than  to  offer  that  kind 
of  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  say  that  the 
Senate  is  on  trial,  it  Is  on  trial,  because 
on  a  straight  vote  down  the  line  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  committe  to  re- 
sist an  antipicketlng  amendment. 

The  language  can  be  revised  later. 
It  can  be  revised  in  the  House.  But  this 
is  the  only  opportunity  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  include  such  a  provision. 
I  trust  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asked  me 
why  the  language  in  subtitle  (B).  on 
page  2.  line  14,  was  included.  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  to  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees their  rights — their  economic 
rights — to  bind  together  in  collective 
bargaining.  I  do  not  want  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  picket  or  the  right  to  demand 
the  use  of  economic  force,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  want  a  union. 
That  is  why  I  included  that  language. 

If  there  is  an  election,  they  cannot 
have  another  election  for  a  year.  I  do 
not  want  to  deny  them  the  right  during 
that  year,  if  a  majority  of  the  employees 
decide  they  want  an  election,  to  let  them 
petition  their  employer  and  give  him  5 
days'  notice.  Then  if  the  employer  does 
not  bargain  or  recognize  the  union.  I 
want  to  give  them  the  right  to  strike. 

We  talk  about  freedom  of  speech.  I 
do  not  know  when  freedom  of  speech  has 
ever  extended  without  bounds.  I  can 
walk  down  the  street,  swinging  my  fist. 
That  is  a  type  of  freedom.  That  is  free- 
dom of  action.  But  when  my  fist  comes 
in  contact  with  someone  else's  nose,  that 
is  where  my  freedom  ends.     (Laughter.! 

We  may  have  freedom  of  action  and 
freedom  of  speech;  but  when  a  picket 
line  is  thrown  up  and  legitimate  proc- 
esses of  our  economy  are  stifled  through 
the  power  which  has  been  given  to  imions 
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to  organize  picket  lines  and  say.  "We  will 
cut  off  supplies,"  that  is  where  freedom 
ends. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
wanted  to  do  something  to  correct  these 
practices,  he  had  the  opportunity.  Now 
we  have  to  do  our  best  to  legislate  on 
the  fl:;or  of  the  Senate.  We  will  have 
no  other  chance. 

The  conditions  which  exist  need 
remedying.  I  do  not  want  to  deny  the 
workers  their  rights  when  a  majority 
of  them  want  a  union.  I  do  not  want 
to  deny  them  freedom  of  speech.  I  want 
them  to  have  freedom  of  speech.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  wait  a  year  to  hold 
another  election.  I  want  them  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  hold  an  election  in 
the  intervening  period. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  blackmail  picket- 
ing. I  am  opposed  to  shakedown  picket- 
ing. I  Am  oppo&ed  to  top-down  organ- 
ization. The  only  way  such  conditions 
will  be  corrected  is  by  law.  As  I  said 
a  while  ago.  if  these  practices  are  not 
corrected,  there  will  onlj*  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  activities  by  the  Dioguardis. 
That  crowd  has  bsen  exploiting  em- 
ployees in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
1  hey  are  racketeers  and  gangsters. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
I  .saw  a  gangster  every  time  I  looked  at 
a  labor  union.  I  have  repeatedly  said 
throughout  thj  country  that  the  great 
majority  of  labor  unions  and  their 
leaders  are  honest.  I  repeat  that  state- 
n  ent.  The  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  America  are  honest  and  law 
abiding.  But  there  are  a  few  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal.  Ii  we  did  not  have  laws 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
honest  as  against  those  who  are  scoun- 
drels, there  would  be  bedlam  in  the 
United  States;  there  would  be  bar- 
barism. There  would  be  the  same  thing 
in  unionism.  As  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  the  criminal  clement,  the  syn- 
dicated crime  that  is  moving  in  and  is 
using  unionism  as  a  veliicle.  would  gobble 
up  the  Meanys  und  those  like  him.  The 
ethics  codes  would  not  stop  that.  Some 
talk  about  etliics  to  halt  that  crowd. 
Mr.  President,  they  would  lauph  in  our 
faces,  and  would  think  we  were  silly  to 
mention  such  a  thing. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  smiendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  question  is  put.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Fjvin  amendment  to  the  McClellan 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  To  the  mod- 
ified amendment  of  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Ervin  proposes  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  in  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out 
'ior  organizational  purposes  or". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  my 
amendment  will  restrict  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas;  but  il  his 
amendment  is  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  as  amended  will 
still   allow    peaceful    picketing    for    the 


FHirpose  of  persuading  others  to  Join  the 
union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questicm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  EivinI  to  the  modified  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  aU  avaUable  time 
on  the  Ervin  amendment  to  the  McClel- 
lan amendment  been  used ;  or  does  some 
time  remain  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  McClellan  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  under  which  we  are  op- 
eratm?,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
each  side  may  have  10  minutes  in  which 
to  explain  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  10  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  discuss  further  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  significance 
of  the  propo.sal  to  strike  out  the  stated 
words  of  the  McClellan  amendment?  I 
have  not  heard  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain 
it,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment,  as  now  drawn, 
would  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to 
engage  in  organizational  picketing,  which 
is  picketing  designed  to  persuade  others 
to  join  unions:  and  the  amendment 
would  also  make  it  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice to  engage  in  picketing  to  coerce  or 
force  an  employer  to  grant  recognition  to 
a  union  which  does  not  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  his  employees.  In  my  opinion, 
the  latter  should  be  outlawed. 

But  I  believe  that  to  prohibit  organi- 
zational picketing,  which  is  conducted 
peaceably,  would  be  to  Interfere  with 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  under 
the  first  amendment. 

Violence  in  connection  with  picket- 
ing is  now  unlawful. 

My  amendment  to  the  McClellan 
amendment  provides,  in  effect,  that  Con- 
gress is  not  attempting  to  take  away  the 
right  to  picket  peaceably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  others  to  join  a 
union. 

Unless  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  I  l)elieve  the  McClellan 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be  in 
violation   of    the   right    of    freedom    of 


speech,  because  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment would  then  prohibit  peaceful  action 
to  persuade  others  to  join  a  union.  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  McClellan]  does  not  in- 
tend that.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
words  of  his  amendment  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator's  amendment  to  the 
McClellan  amendment  allow  those  who 
wished  to  have  a  union  organization  to 
march  up  and  down  the  street  in  front 
of  the  place  of  employment,  and  to  carry 
placards  reading  "Join  the  Union"? 

Mr.  ER-VIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  so-called  blackmail 
picketing,  would  it? 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  My  amendment  would 
not  impair  the  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan bill  outlawing  picketing  to  force 
an  employer  to  recognize  a  union  which 
does  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
employees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  agree  at  all  with  what  has  just  been 
stated.  All  this  matter  comes  down  to 
is  the  question  of  how  the  Nr.tional  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  define  recognition 

picketing,  as  opposed  to  organizational 
picketing. 

Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
explain  what  he  beUeves  the  difierence 
is? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  think  organiza-  , 
tional  picketing  is  picketing  which  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuading  others  to 
join  a  union.  If  such  picketing  is  done 
in  a  peaceful  and  proper  manner,  I  think 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  protects . 
it. 

Under  the  McClellan  amendment,  rec- 
ognition picketing  is  picketing  which  is  . 
done  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  em- 
ployer to  recognize  as  the  bargaining  , 
agent  of  the  employees  a  union  which 
does  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
employees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  - 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.     Mr.    President,    the 
problem   is  to   determine   whether   the/; 
union  represents  a  majority  of  the  em-  r 
ployees.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  » 
bill  provides  for  prehearing  elections.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  deter- 
mine this  question  by  that  means. 

But  I  must  say  in  frankness  that  I  do  , . 
not  think  the  Senator's  amendment  to  r 
strike  from  the  McClellan  amendment  j 
the  words  "for  organizational  purposes  ' 
or"  amounts  to  anything  of  importance,  * 
unless  it  is  possible  to  show  whether  the  ^ 
union  represents  a  majority  of  the  ^ 
employees. 

So  the  problem  comes  down  to  the  > 
question  of  how  to  determine  whether  , 
the  union  becomes  the  legitimate  spokes- 
man for  the  employees. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  mere  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  accom- 
plish what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
thinks  it  would. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  a  much  better 
procedure  would  be  to  provide  that  for 
a  certain  period  of  time  following  a  legit- 
imate election,  there  could  not  oe  picket- 
ing. Such  a  provision  would  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  seeks  to  accomplish. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  he 
proposes,  in  its  present  form,  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  my  amendment  to  the 
McClellan  amendment  is  adopted,  or- 
ganizational picketing,  when  carried  on 
in  a  peaceful  and  proper  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  others  to  Join  the 
union  would  be  allowed ;  but  recognition 
picketing,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or 
requiring  the  employer  to  recognize  or 
bargain  with  a  particular  labor  organi- 
zation as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees, if  the  labor  organization  did  not 
represent  a  majority  of  the  employees, 
would  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  would  the  latter 
be  done? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  just  defined  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said  that  the  pro- 
hibition he  proposes  would  apply  only 
to  a  union  which  did  not  represent  a 
majority  of  the  employees.  How  would 
that  be  determined? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  to  per- 
mit peaceable  organizational  picketing, 
but  to  prevent  recognition  picketing. 
Organizational  picketing  is  picketing, 
conducted  in  a  peaceful,  proper  manner, 
to  persuade  others  to  Join  the  union. 
Recognition  picketing  is  picketing 
which  is  designed  to  compel  the  em- 
ployer to  accept  the  union  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  employees,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  union  represents  a 
majority  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  accurately  stated  the 
difference.  But  how  does  he  propose 
that  the  difference  be  determined? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  way — as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  originally  contemplated— 
would  be  to  hold  an  election.  But  the 
provisions  of  the  McClellan  amendment 
take  care  of  the  situation  in  which  there 
had  not  been  an  election,  and  in  which 
recognition  of  the  union  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent  of  the  employees  is  demanded. 
In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  its  particular  terms. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  how  would  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  determine 
whether  the  union  represented  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  attempting  to  coerce  the  em- 
ployer? 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  McClellan 
amendment  needs  considerable  more 
consideration  and  debate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  separately,  and  will 
deal  with  recognition  picketing  by  means 
of  a  separate  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  McClel- 
lan amendment  as  it  is. 

If.  thereafter,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wishes  to  offer  his  amendment 
separately,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
the  difference  between  organizational 
picketing  and  representation  picketing, 
he  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit such  an  amendment,  and  to  debate 
it,  and  then  to  prescribe  the  ground  rules 
for  the  determination  of  the  existence 
of  those  two  types  of  picketing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
my  amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, I  should  like  to  have  the  vote 
taken  on  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment; because  if  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment were  to  be  rejected,  I  would  not 
have  a  chance  to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  ErvinI  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellan  I . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
mend  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  ErvinI  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan I  as  modified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  "yea"  vote  would 
be  a  vote  for  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  a  "nay"  vote  would  be 
a  vote  to  reject  it.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  a  vote  for 
the  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
would  be  a  partial  rejection  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  a  "nay"  vote 
would  be  at  least  some  indication  of  sup- 
port for  the  McClellan  amendment.  Is 
that  correct?   (Laughter.] 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT  I  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  I  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  FrbarJ  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FuLBRicHTl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiLiYl  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


Alkrn 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Cas«.  N.J. 

Cooper 

Brvln 

Oore 

Hart 

Haydeu 


Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Cafe.  8.  Dak. 

Cliave* 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtla 

DIrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 


YEAS— 25 

JavlU 

Johnncn.  Tex 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kucbel 

Monroney 

Morton 

NAYS— «7 

Bngle 

Gold  water 

Green 

Gniening 

Hartke 

Hennlngs 

Hlckcnlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Jackron 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kennedy 

Langer 

Laiische 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

McCarthy 

McCleltan 

McOee 

McNamara 


Mundt 

Neubergcr 

SaltoiuUll 

Scott 

Smathers 

Talmadge 

Young.  N.  Dak 


MOTM 

Mom 

Murray 

Muskle 

O'Mahoney 

Pastor* 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Ruaaell 

Schoeppel 

Smith 

Spark  man 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Bible 

Carlson 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Krear  Humphrey 

Pulbrlght  Wiley 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  to  Mr. 
McClellan  s  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr. 
McCLELLAN),  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  <when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Humphrey  I.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"yea."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der I,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russeli  ]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible]  is  alssent  because 
of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Freak]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin    [Mr.  Wiley]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
•■yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHTJ  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 30 


Allott 

CurtU 

MarUn 

Beall 

Dlrk«en 

McClelUn 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Morton 

BrldgM 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Busb 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hlckenloopcr 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  Va 

Holland 

Stennls 

Capehart 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Jortlan 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Lau8ch« 
NAYS— 69 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hennlngs 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill             ', 

Mtirray 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Muakle 

Cannon 

JavlU        '     , 
Johnson.  Tegt. 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnston.  8C. 

Paatore 

CbaTM 

Keating 

Prouty 

Church 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Seott 

DouglM 

Langer 

Smith 

Engle 

Long 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Magntison 

Symington 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Green 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McNamara 

Young.  Ohio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

NOT  vonNO— • 

Bible 

Prear 

Rtissell 

Carlson 

Pulbrlght 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Humphrey 

WUey 

So  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  I  might  explain  that  it  is 
similar  to  another  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  will  not  be  offered. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  59,  after 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(7)  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed, 
any  employer  with  the  object  of  forcing  jr 
requiring  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  a  labor  organization  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  hl8  employees,  or  forcing  or 
requiring  the  employees  of  an  employer  to 
accept  or  select  such  labor  organization  as 
their   collective   bargaining  representative — 

"(A)  where  the  employer  has  recognized 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  any  other  labor 
organization  and  a  question  concerning  rep- 
resentation may  not  appropriately  be  raised 
under  section  9(c)  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  where  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  9(c) 
of  this  Act  has  been  conducted  unless  such 
labor  organization  has  been  certified  as  the 
representative  of  employees  of  such  employer 
pursuant  to  such  election;  or 

"(C)  where  a  petition  has  been  filed  under 
section  9(c)(1)(A)  by  another  labor  organ- 
ization or  under  section  9(c)  (1)  (B)  by  such 
employer,  and  such  petition  Is  pending  be- 
fc«-e  the  Board." 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  10  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  or  paragraph  7  of  section  8(b) 
or  paragraph  2  of  section  8(a).  or  has  refused 
to  bargain  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  9(a)  with  a  representative  of 
his  emploj'ees  which  has  been  certified  by  the 
Board  within  the  preceding  twelve  months 
as  such  representative  under  the  provisions 
of  section  9.  the  preliminary  Investigation  of 
such  charge  shall  be  made  forthwith  and 
given  priority  over  aU  other  cases  except 
cases  of  like  character  In  the  office  where  It 
is  filed  or  to  which  It  Is  referred." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  used 
for  the  reading  of  my  amendment  not  be 
charged  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  state  the 
number  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     It  has  no  number. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  a  copy 
of  it? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  identical  with  the  language 
contained  in  my  amendment  designated 
"4-23-59— C." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  was  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  the  time  used  in 
reading  the  amendment  not  be  charged 
tome. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  On  this  amendment, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  my  back- 
groimd  will  realize  that  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  friendly  to  organized  labor 
and  to  the  workingman.  I  have  like- 
wise tried  to  he  fair  to  the  employer. 
Today  I  think  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion which  requires  rectification,  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  workingman  and  the 
mterests  of  the  employer. 

I  have  had  distributed  a  statement. 
I  suggest  that  Senators  who  are  mter- 
ested  in  it  read  it,  as  I  read  it,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  full  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  30  min- 
utes on  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  imposes  certain 
modest  limitations  on  organizational  and 
recognition  picketing.  It  does  not  ban 
or  in  any  manner  diminish  the  right  of 
a  union  to  picket  for  any  other  objective. 

Under  my  amendment  a  union  would 
be  prohibited  from  picketing  or  threaten- 
ing to  picket  an  employer  only  where  the 
object  of  such  conduct  was  to  force  the 
employer  to  bargain  or  deal  with  the 
union  or  to  force  the  employees  either 
to  join  the  union  or  to  select  or  accept 
it  as  their  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. Every  other  kind  of  picketing 
would  be  absolutely  unaffected  by  this 
amendment. 

But  even  where  th  union  picketed  for 
either  of  these  two  objectives — recogni- 
tion or  organization — it  would  not  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  under  my  amend- 
ment unless  the  picketing  occurred  in  at 
least  one  of  the  three  following  situa- 
tions: 

First.  The  picketed  employer  had  rec- 
ognized and  signed  a  contract  with  some 
other  perfectly  legitimate  union  which 
actually  represented  a  majority  of  his 
employees,  and  hence,  imder  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  no  election  would  be  held 
by  the  Board  until  such  contract  had 
expired;  or 

Second.  The  Board  had  held  an  elec- 
tion during  the  preceding  12  months  and 
the  picketing  union  had  either  failed  to 
win  the  election  or  even  to  participate 
in  it,  and  hswi  thereby  also  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  it  represented  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  of  the  picketed 
employer ;  or 

Third.  The  employer  or  the  union 
other  than  the  picketing  union  had  filed 
a  petition  for  an  election  with  the  Board, 
and  the  petition  was  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Board.  In  such  a  situation  a 
picket  line  constitutes  an  attempt  not 
only  to  force  recognition  from  an  em- 
ployer or  meml>ership  or  support  from 
his  employees  by  means  of  economic 
pressure,  but  it  also  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt to  undercut  or  circumvent  the 
machinery  which  the  law  has  estab- 
lished through  the  NLRB  for  determin- 
ing the  very  question  which  the  picket- 
ing union  is  attempting  to  resolve  in  its 
own  favor  by  economic  force  during  the 
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very  time  when  the  machinery  of  the  law 
is  already  in  motion. 

Whenever  picketing  occurs  under  one 
of  these  three  circumstances,  my  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  NLRB,  as  it  does 
in  cases  of  unlawful  secondary  boycotts, 
must,  simultaneously  with  proceeding 
against  the  picketing  union  through  its 
own  administrative  processes,  seek  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against  such 
union  in  the  Federal  district  court.  This 
is  to  provide  immediate  relief  to  the 
picketed  employer  and  his  employees, 
who  might  otherwise  lose  both  their 
business  and  jobs  if  they  had  to  wait  for 
relief  until  the  Board  issued  its  cease 
and  desist  order  many  months,  some- 
times even  years,  later. 

In  order  to  safeguard  unions  against 
any  possible  injustices  under  these  pro- 
visions my  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  NLRB  must  seek  such  immediate  re- 
lief through  injiuictlons  on  behalf  of 
unions  and  against  employers  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  types  of  situations: 

First.  Where  the  picketing  union 
charges  that  the  picketed  employer  has 
recognized  another  union  which  he  has 
assisted  or  is  dominating,  or  has  col- 
lusively  contracted  with  the  Board  de- 
cides to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  that 
charge:  or 

Second.  Where  a  union  has  won  an 
NLRB  election,  been  certified  by  the 
NLRB,  yet.  nevertheless,  the  employer 
refuses  or  fails  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  it  during  the  12-month  period  fol- 
lowing such  certification  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  small  busi- 
nessman has  six  employees  who  belong 
to  no  union.  His  employees  are  not  or- 
ganized. For  the  purpose  of  this  hypo- 
thetical case,  let  us  assume  that  none  of 
the  six  employees  wants  to  Join  a  union. 
Would  the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
hibit picketing  in  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    No;  absolutely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  would 
offer  no  remedy  to  the  small  businessman 
having  a  few  employees  who  are  not  or- 
ganized? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  certainly  offer 
relief  if  an  election  had  been  held;  it 
would  not  if  an  election  had  not  been 
held. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  suppose  there  are 
only  a  few  employees  and  no  election  has 
been  held,  and  it  is  conceded  that  the 
men  do  not  want  a  union. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  where  the 
question  of  no  man's  land  comes  into  the 
picture.  Unfortunately,  a  solution  has 
not  been  found  for  that  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  amend  the  lan- 
guage of  his  amendment  so  that  black- 
mail picketing  could  not  be  conducted 
against  a  small  businessman,  whose  em- 
ployees are  represented  by  no  union,  and 
whose  workers  insist  they  do  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  a  union. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    In  partial  answer  to 
the  Senator   from   Nebraska,    the    em- 


ployer, in  a  ease  such  aa  he  has  cited, 
could  ask  for  an  election;  and  if  the  em- 
ployees voted  for  no  imion,  or  if  they 
voted  for  some  other  union,  then,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment, 
picketing  would  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  picketing  be 
started  immediately  when  the  employer 
asked  for  an  election? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  soon  as  the  petition 
was  filed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  soon  as  the  petition 
was  filed? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So.  in  the  situation  I 
have  cited,  if  the  employer  asked  for  an 
election,  picketing  immediately  would  be- 
come lawful. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  answers  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  I  should  like  to 
summarize  my  statement;  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  and  in  short 
form  what  the  amendment  actually  does. 

First,  it  prohibits  organizational  and 
recognitional  picketing  by  one  union  if 
another  imion  has  already  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  employer. 

I  think  this  is  very  important.  Under 
existing  law,  a  union  not  a  party  to  a 
contract  would  not  be  entitled  to  an 
election  for  the  life  of  the  contract,  but 
not  more  than  2  years:  and  the  employer 
could  not  recognize  such  a  union  even 
if  he  wished  to,  under  present  law. 
Therefore,  picketing  by  a  imlon  not  a 
party  to  the  contract  is  an  attempt  to 
coerce  an  employer  to  do  something 
which  the  law  forbids  him  to  do. 

In  order  to  protect  against  that  situa- 
tion, if  the  union  signing  the  petition 
were  company  dominated,  there  is  a 
provision  which  states,  in  effect,  that  if 
an  employee  files  with  the  Board  a 
charge  that  the  union  is  company  in- 
fluenced or  company  dominated,  the 
Board  must  handle  the  matter  on  the 
highest  priority  basis,  and  the  activities 
of  the  union  wil  be  subject  to  injunction. 
Second,  the  amendment  prohibits  or- 
ganizational or  recognition  picketing  for 
one  year  after  a  union  loses  an  election : 
third,  the  amendment  prohibits  organi- 
zational or  recognition  picketing  by 
another  union  if  the  union  or  the  em- 
ployer has  filed  with  the  Board  a  peti- 
tion for  an  election. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  a  .statement  by  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing experts  in  this  field,  a  professor  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  attended  many 
of  the  committee  meetings  at  which  the 
bill  was  discussed,  and  also  many  of  the 
committee  meetings,  last  year,  on  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill.  He  is  presently  on 
the  floor,  and  he  has  assisted  the  com- 
mittee materially  in  drafting  this  bill. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  a  statement  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Cox  in  the  course  of  an  address 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Conference 
of  Labor  on  December  9.  1954.  I  believe, 
in  connection  with  the  1954  convention 
of  the  CIO.  I  should  like  to  have  my 
colleagues   pay   close   attention    to   this 


quotation  from  the  address  by  Professor 
Cox;  and  I  assure  them  that  the  part  I 
shall  read  has  not  been  lifted  out  of  con- 
text in  order  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion. 

In  the  course  of  his  address.  Profes- 
sor Cox  said : 

I  BubDilt  to  you,  however,  th»t  neither 
picketing  for  recognition  no^  ontKnisatlonal 
picketing  should  be  permitted  tlttt  the 
employee*  have  alfniaed  whether  In  truth 
the  union  U  their  organization.  Public  re- 
sentment run*  strong  against  unions  which 
carry  on  picketing  for  10  months,  a  year,  or 
even  3  years,  when  It  Is  plain  that  moat  of 
the  employees  do  not  desire  to  have  It  rep- 
resent them.  In  such  cases  the  union  may 
fairly  be  characterized  as  an  outsider  seek- 
ing to  force  Itself  on  the  employees,  either 
by  compelling  the  employer  to  coerce   them 

into  the  union  or  else  by  destroying  the 
business  which  provides  their  livelihood.  *  *  * 
I  wonder  if  section  8(b)(4)(C)  should  not 
be  amended,  therefore,  to  cover  "no  union" 
rotes  as  well  as  certifications. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Cox  is  a  very  reasonable  one. 
and  I  can  only  assume  that  if  he  had 
had  his  way  this  provision  would  have 
been  In  the  committee  bill,  as  It  is  In 
my  amendment. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
permit  me  to  state  that  I  am  sure  his 
amendment  is  offered  in  good  faith,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks  to 
deal  in  a  very  genuine  way  with  real 
difficulties. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement,  and  I 
assure  him  that  that  is  the  motivation. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  I  mean  that  very  sin- 
cerely. 

I  find  myself  in  great  sympathy  with 
many  of  the  features  of  the  amendment, 
particularly  point  No.  2,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  mentioned — 
namely,  that  there  should  not  be  picket- 
ing if  an  election  had  been  held  during 
the  preceding  12  months  and  If  the 
picketing  union  had  failed  to  win  a  ma- 
jority. Under  those  circtimstances.  I 
think  there  should  not  be  picketing  in 
an  attempt  to  change  the  minds  of  the 
workers  who  already  had  voted;  and  I 
do  not  think  any  employer  or  group  of 
workers  should  be  subjected  to  the  strain 
of  continuous  picketing,  regardless  of 
whether  the  election  was  won  or  was 
lost. 

So  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  so 
far  as  his  point  No.  2  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  at  least  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Vcimont  in  connection 
with  his  point  No.  1.  although  I  am  not 
certain  that  his  amendment  meets  cer- 
tain of  the  dangers  which  inevitably 
would  develop.  I  grant  that  when  the 
employer  has  signed  a  contract  with  a 
perfectly  legitimate  union  which  actu- 
ally represents  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees, under  those  conditions,  picket- 
ing would  be  undesirable.  But  how 
could  one  tell  whether  the  union  in  ques- 
tion  was   a   perfectly   lesitimate   union 
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which  represented  a  majority  of  the 
employees? 

Would  not  it  be  possible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  sign  a  "sweetheart"  agreement 
with  a  union  which  purported  to  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  the  employees?  But  If 
no  election  were  ];>ending  or  were  being 
held,  would  there  be  adequate  protection, 
under  point  No.  1.  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
read? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  there  would 
be.    Certainly  that  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  E>OUaLAS.  As  I  read  the  safe- 
guards which  are  set  forth  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, picketing  would  be  permitted  not 
when  the  union  charged  that  there 
was    a    collusive    agreement,    but     in 

those  cases  in  which  the  Board  itself 
initiated  the  proceedings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  Is 
swamped  with  cases,  what  assurance 
would  we  have  that  the  Board  would 
proceed,  even  though  there  was  a  "sweet- 
heart" agreement? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  amendment  re- 
quires top  priority  on  the  part  of  the 
Board.  So  there  would  not  be  the  delay 
which  frequently  occurs  in  connection 
with  cases  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  have  prece- 
dence over  the  top  priority  given  to  at- 
tempts made  by  employers  to  obtain  in- 
junctions? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  understand  it  would 
have  the  same  priority. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.     The  same  priority? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  read  from  the 
amendment : 

The  preliminary  Investigation  of  such 
charge  shall  be  made  forthwith,  and  given 
priority  over  all  other  cases,  except  cases  of 
like  character.  In  the  ofQce  In  which  it  is  filed 
or  to  which  It  is  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  point  No.  3.  I  understand 
that  it  outlaws  organizational  picketing 
in  cases  in  which  an  election  is  pending. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  really  means  to 
provide  that.  Is  not  picketing,  when 
properly  conducted,  an  attempt  at  peace- 
ful persuasion?  But  during  that  period 
the  employer  could  hold  meetings  inside 
the  plant  with  captive  audiences  and 
could  disseminate  propaganda,  and  thus 
he  would  have  a  great  advantage  in 
carrying  on  an  election  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  union  would 
have  to  operate  outside  the  shop:  and  if 
it  were  prevented  from  picketing,  where 
could  It  plead  its  case? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  a  union 
which  files  a  petition  may  picket.  But 
another  union  would  not  be  allowed  to 
picket.  However,  a  union  which  filed  a 
petition  could  picket.  If  it  so  desired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  imder  No.  1.  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment,  if  the  r>etition 
had  been  filed  by  the  employer,  and  was 
pending  before  the  Board,  organizational 
picketing  would  also  be  outlawed,  ap- 
parently. 

I  am  sure  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  connection  with  this 
matter  are  of  the  best:  and  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  consider  changing  his 
amendment  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
these  difliculties. 


Kir.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  that  a 
second  union  would  be  barred  from 
picketing,  but  not  the  petitioning  union. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  if  the  employer 
petitioned  for  an  election,  he  then  could 
carry  on  his  propaganda  inside  the  shop, 
on  company  time,  and  with  a  captive 
audience,  so  to  speak.  But  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment,  the  union 
would  be  prevented  from  making  an  ap- 
peal to  the  workers  as  they  left  the  plant 
or  as  they  entered  the  plant.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  cmendment  would  re- 
Strict  the  workers  in  respect  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  their  case,  whereas  the  em- 
ployer would  be  left  free. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont means  to  have  that  done.  So  I 
wonder  whether  he  will  consider  chang- 
ing his  amendment  accordingly.  As  I 
have  said.  I  feel  very  strongly  In  favor  of 
portions  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  a  union  can 
picket  only  if  it  makes  a  demand  for 
recognition.  Obviously  it  never  makes 
such  a  demand  unless  it  has  a  majority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  in  cases 
where  the  employer  asks  for  the  election, 
even  though  the  union  may  think  it  has 
a  majority  in  the  election  campaign 
prior  to  the  election,  the  employer  would 
be  left  free  inside  the  factory,  but  the 
workers  would  be  prevented  from  per- 
suading near  the  place  of  work  outside 
the  factory. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  already  exists  a 
prehearing  section  in  the  bill  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes:  but  while  the 
provisions  of  that  section  speed  up  the 
processes,  they  still  do  not  make  them 
instantaneous. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  seems  to  me  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  it 
would  prove  very  effective  in  bringing 
some  of  these  matters  to  a  head. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  wants  to  have  a  fair 
amendment,  and  I  know  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  make  these  points  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  ask  him  to  consider 
these  points  very  carefully. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  in  the  questions  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked,  and  I 
join  with  him  in  the  assurance  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wishes  to  direct 
his  amendment  to  the  evil  which  is  as- 
serted respecting  organizational  picket- 
ing. I  have  read  some  of  the  cases  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  of  discussing  these  questions 
from  a  legal  viewpoint  alone,  but  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  rights 
involved. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  these 
situations,  first  in  regard  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  the  Senator's  amendment: 
Let  us  assume  labor  organization  A  Is 
picketing  an  employer.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A),  labor  or- 
ganization B  could  not  picket  the  em- 
ployer if  labor  organization  A  has  been 
validly  accredited  or  recognized  as  the 
bargaining  representative,  either  by  hav- 
ing secured  a  majority  or  by  a  valid  elec- 
tion.   

Mr.  PROUTY.   That  is  correct. 


Mr.  COOPER.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  reasonable  proposition. 

Now  let  us  consider  subparagraph 
(B) .  It  goes  to  the  right  of  a  union  to 
picket  E)eacefully.  Let  us  assume  we  are 
dealing  with  a  case,  under  subparagraph 
( B ) ,  in  which  the  employees  have  exer- 
cised their  right,  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  to  refrain  from  joining  or  selecting 
a  union  as  their  representative.  That  is 
a  right  the  employees  have.  The  amend- 
ment says  that  for  12  months  there  can 
be  no  peaceful  picketing  of  the  employer. 

Let  us  assimie  that  after  3  or  4  months 
the  union,  by  means  other  than  picket- 
ing, as  a  result  of  talks  with  the  workers, 
peaceful  persuasion,  meetings  with  them, 
has  secured  a  majority.  Whereas  ordi- 
narily under  the  present  law  the  workers 
would  then  have  a  right  to  picket  because 
they  have  a  majority,  subparagraph  (B) 
would  prevent  them  from  picketing  the 
employer  to  secure  the  recognition  which 
they  have  a  right  to  have.   Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  explain  to  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  once  a  union  wins  an  elec- 
tion, the  Board  operates  on  the  presump- 
tion that  for  a  period  of  a  year  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  want  the  imion  to 
be  their  representative.  The  Board  will 
permit  no  rival  union  to  picket  in  sm  ef- 
fort to  organize  the  plant  or  conduct  an 
election.  If  a  union  Is  rejected,  the 
Board  cannot  conduct  another  election 
for  a  year. 

That  is  only  logical,  because  once  the 
employees  reject  a  imion.  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  presumption  that  for 
1  year  they  do  not  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  union.  However,  and  I  think 
this  is  most  important,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  even  after  a  union  loses  an 
election  and  is  not  entitled  to  another 
election  within  a  year,  it  still  may  con- 
tinue to  harass  an  employer  and  its 
workers  with  picketing  tactics. 

I  could  cite  a  case  of  this  nature,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  now  to 
do  so.    There  are  many  such  cases. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  parallel  case.  In  the  case  cited  by  the 
Senator  there  had  been  an  election  and 
a  union  had  been  recognized  and  had 
obtained  a  contract.  So  the  Board  has 
ruled  that  for  12  months  that  contract 
cannot  be  disturbed. 

I  am  referring  to  a  situation  in  which, 
by  means  other  than  picketing,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  have  decided  they 
want  the  imion  to  represent  them.  The 
amendment  provides  that  even  if  that 
is  the  fact,  the  employees  cannot  them- 
selves exercise  their  right,  which  they 
now  enjoy,  or  which  employees  have  en- 
joyed in  other  cases  to  picket  peacefully. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  probably  better  informed 
than  I  am  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe 
under  the  present  labor  law  once  an 
election  has  been  held  and  the  employees 
have  selected,  for  example,  union  A  to 
represent  them  in  a  plant,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  union   B,  or  the   monbers 
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which  belong  to  union  B,  the  heretofore 
minority,  can  do.  anyway,  for  12  months. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  to  bar 
union  B  from  picketing  a  plant  for  a  12- 
month  period  deprives  it  of  any  rights 
which  would  otherwise  be  effective,  be- 
cause even  if  the  employees  changed 
their  minds,  during  the  3  or  4  months' 
period,  in  the  peaceful  manner  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  outlined,  there 
would  be  nothing  union  B  could  do  to 
organize  the  plant  or  have  an  election 
before  the  12 -month  period  ended.  Is 
that  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  That 
situation  is  taken  care  of  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  I  am  now  talking  about 
subparagraph  (B).  concerning  cases 
where  the  employees  have  exercised  their 
right,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  to  re- 
frain from  selecting  a  union  as  their 
representative.  Subparagraph  <B)  ap- 
plies to  cases  in  which  employees  have 
said,  in  effect,  in  an  election.  "We  do  not 
want  a  union,  or  this  union,  to  represent 
us." 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  if  the  em- 
ployees have  made  a  decision,  the  union 
cannot  picket  for  a  period  of  12  months. 
Three  or  four  months  later  the  union 
may  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
NLRB — and  the  union  must  demonstrate 

that  fact  to  the  NLRB — that  a  majority 
of  the  employees  want  the  union  to  be 
their  representative.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  even  though  a  majority  of  the 
employees  then  desire  union  recognition, 
and  are  entitled  to  it.  they  cannot  picket 
to  secure  such  recognition.  Such  a  re- 
striction would  go  beyond  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  As  I  understand,  that 
Is  the  law  today.  If  an  election  if,  held, 
and  the  employees  vote  to  have  no  union 
represent  them,  another  election  cannot 
be  held  in  that  plant  for  another  12 
months. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  law  today,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  un.settled.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  re- 
cently issued  an  opinion  on  this  point 
but  its  opinion  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  is  now  on  its 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Regardless 
of  what  is  before  the  courts  today,  I  am 
talkinR  about  a  matter  of  substance, 
which  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is 
to  permit  employees  to  have  the  right 
to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union. 

If  the  employees,  by  a  majority  vote, 
have  selected  a  union,  then  under  the 
law  they  have  the  right  to  act  peacefully 
to  secui'e  recognition.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  subsection  <b)  would  go 
beyond  the  present  law  and  in  that  way 
would  take  away  the  right.  I  should  like 
to  find  a  method  to  reach  the  exact  point 
with  which  I  think  everyone  wants  to 
deal,  namely,  to  prevent  picketing  to 
campel  an  employer  to  recognize  a  union 
when  his  employees,  exercising  their 
right  to  refrain  from  joining  a  union, 
have  said,  "We  do  not  want  to  join  a 
union." 

However,  under  subsection  (b),  even 
though  there  is  a  case  in  which  the  em- 
ployees have  selected  a  union,  they  could 
not  picket.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  a  proper  prohibition.  I  am  arguing 
on  the  basis  of  principle  and  substance. 
Unless  that  provision  is  changed,  I  could 


not  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  could 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
which  I  think  would  reach  the  point. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  was  going  to  inquire 
of  the*  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky whether  he  thinks  a  change  could 
be  made  which  would  cure  that  defect. 
I  find  myself  in  considerable  sympathy 
with  what  the  Senator  says,  in  a  case 
where  the  employees  have  voted  for  no 
union,  and  in  a  perfectly  proper  manner, 
without  picketing  or  anything  else,  they 
are  persuaded  within  a  12-month  period 
to  join  a  union.  In  that  case  a  year  is 
probably  to  long,  and  under  tho^e  cir- 
cumstances they  should  not  be  barred 
from  picketing  if  they  think  it  proper 
and  desirable. 

My  support  of  the  second  section  wr.s 
based  upon  an  understanding  to  the 
effect  that  after  an  election  is  held  and 
the  employees  have  voted  for  no  union 
they  could  not  have  a  vote  for  a  12- 
month  period.  I  understand  that  Is  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeals.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  refers  to  a  case 
in  which  the  employees  have  selected  a 
union.  Subsection  (b»  deals  with  the 
situation  where  the  employees  have  said. 
■  We  do  not  want  a  union."  The  argu- 
ment is  not  analogous  or  parallel. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  any  language  to 
suggest? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  I  can  offer  some 
language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vennont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire 
more  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  dlstlngui.Nhed  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  yield  me  10  minutes.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  interest  in  and 
cooi>eration  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, it  provides  that  onc€  an  election 
has  been  held,  and  after  the  result  of  the 
election  has  been  determined,  in  case  the 
result  is  that  no  union  will  be  joined, 
there  can  be  no  further  picketing  on  the 
particular  employer's  premises  until  12 
months  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  provides? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  is  all  it  would  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ob- 
sei-ve  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  only 
fair  so  to  provide.  In  my  particular 
section  of  the  country  the  unions  have 
often  endeavored  to  organize  the  hotels. 
When  elections  have  been  held  and  the 


unions  have  not  won  the  elections,  a 
short  time  later  they  go  into  the  street 
and  actually  picket  in  such  force  and 
numbers  that  the  people  who  come  to 
spend  the  winter,  or  a  few  months  to 
enjoy  themselves,  have  to  walk  through 
the  picket  lines.  The  situation  becomes 
so  intense  that  finally  the  employer  says, 
"I  will  do  anything  to  get  you  fellows  out 
of  the  way."  That  is  a  process  of  using 
economic  power  to  stop  somebody  in  the 
proper   operation   of   his   business. 

To  me.  this  seems  to  be  a  very  reason- 
able and  sensible  provision.  If  there  is 
an  election  and  if  the  union  loses  the 
election,  as  anybody  who  loses  an  elec- 
tion must  do,  the  union  should  wait  a 
certain  time  for  another  election.  There 
should  be  some  reasonable  time  provided. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Sf^nator   yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  will  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  that  Pl•ofe^sor  Cox  also  agrees 
with  the  Senator's  attitude  and  with  my 
position  in  this  matter.    He  says: 

I  rubrolt  to  you  that  nrlther  picketing  for 
recfjgnlilon  nor  organlznttonal  plcketlnc 
should  be  permitted  «fter  the  employres 
have  slgniO?d  whether  In  truth  the  union 
in  their  nrgantzatlon.  PtibUc  resentment 
rutks  strong  against  unions  which  carry  on 

picketing — 

In  such  a  situation.  That  is  a  quo- 
tation from  his  remaiks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  because  my  question  relates  to 
his  comment. 

What  the  Senator  from  Pl<Hida  had 
to  say  takes  on  an  entirely  different  light 
if  we  ask  the  question.  'Was  it  a  fair 
election?  Did  the  union  lose  the  elec- 
tion because  of  unfair  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  employer?" 

It  is  possible  the  employer  made  very 
clear,  by  way  of  intimidation,  that  if  the 
employees  voted  for  the  union  they  would 
be  out  of  tlieir  joljs.  The  employer  may 
have  used  other  unfair  labor  practices 

in  order  to  prevent  the  employees  from 
voting  for  the  union. 

My  que->tion  is  this:  Does  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vennont  au- 
thorize the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
to  ask  for  a  mandatory  injunction  when- 
ever in  his  opinion  there  is  a  prima  facie 
case  which  causes  him  to  believe  that  in 
all  probability  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  will  stand  against  the  employer? 
Or  does  the  amendment  simply  select 
certain  possible  unfair  labor  practice 
charges?  If  so.  why  not  strengthen  the 
amendment,  as  I  think  it  would  be 
strengthened,  by  providing  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  may  proceed  to  get  a  man- 
datory injunction  whenever  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  a  prima  facie  case  exists  against 
the  employer  in  respect  to  any  unfair 
labor  practice  which  may  have  affected 
the  election? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  1  think  the  two  in- 
stances we  have  selected  are  those  which 
occur  most  frequently.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  not  an  export  in  the  labor 
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fleld,  and  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have 
tried  to  learn  as  much  about  this  prok>- 
lem  as  I  could  during  the  few  weeks  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  can  learn 
from  the  experts,  that  perhaps  these 
cases  are  not  so  Important  as  one  might 
think  at  first. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  these  elec- 
tions have  to  be  valid  elections. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Of  course,  we  would  not 
know  whether  they  were  valid  until  there 
was  a  conclusion  of  a  case  on  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge. 
/  I  want  the  Senator   to  know  that  I 

should  like  to  work  something  out  with 
him  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  has  selected  for  his  manda- 
tory injunction  procedures  the  most 
common  unfair  labor  practices  on  the 
part  of  employers.  Those  are  the  dis- 
missals ahead  of  the  election  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  workers,  and  the  type 
of  intimidation  by  which  the  employer, 
by  vaiious  indirections,  makes  clear  to 
his  workers.  "If  you  want  a  job  you  had 
better  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  vote  for 
the  imion." 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to  some  language  in  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  the 
mandatory  injunction  power  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Counsel  whenever  he 
thinks  the  record  of  the  ciise  shows  that 
the  employer  might  have  been  guilty  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  very  mu<-h. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROUTY  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Moasil 
a  question. 

In  connection  with  the  last  i-ecom- 
mendation  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
would  he  also  include  an  authorization 
to  the  Attorney  General  t^:-  bring  injunc- 
tion proceedings  against  picketing  when 
he  concludes  that  there  has  been  a  fair 
election? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  General  Counsel. 
yes.  If  he  Is  required  to  bring  injunctive 
proceedings  against  the  employer  when 
there  have  been  unfair  labor  practices, 
should  he  not  also  l>e  authorized  to  bring 
action  against  the  union  for  picketing 
when  he  concludes  that  there  has  been 
a  fair  election? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  a  great  believer  In 
mutuality. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  20. 
after  the  word  "election"  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  "or  has  been  designated  or 
selected  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  by  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  a  unit  appropriate  for  such 
purposes,  piu-suant  to  section  9»a»." 


Mr.  COOPER.  This  amendment 
would  deal  with  the  situation  which  I 
discussed  a  few  moments  ago.  I  have 
already  explained  its  purpose.  Suppose 
in  an  election  the  employees  exercise 
their  right  and  say,  "We  do  not  want 
to  select  this  union  as  our  bargaining 
representative.  We  do  not  want  a 
imion."  But  in  3  or  4  months,  by  means 
other  than  picketing,  the  union  is  able 
to  p>ersuade  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees that  it  should  be  their  repre- 
sentative. In  other  words,  that  is  what 
the  employees  wish,  and  a  majority  have 
selected  the  particular  union.  Then  I 
think  it  would  be  reasonable,  in  the  light 
of  the  intent  of  the  act,  to  say  that  they 
have  the  right  peacefully  to  picket  the 
employer  in  an  effort  to  secure  recog- 
nition of  the  union. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  point 
which  the  Senator  makes  illustrate  one 
of  the  hypotheticals  to  which  I  alluded, 
namely,  an  employer  using  unfair  labor 
practices?  The  members  voted  against 
the  union,  and  within  the  next  30  or  60 
days,  in  talking  among  themselves,  they 
say,  "He  did  a  job  on  us.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  us.  The  time  has  come  to 
make  It  clear  to  him  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  union." 

Then  the  picket  line  is  stretched. 
Under  the  Prouty  amendment,  they 
would  have  to  wait  12  months.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  include  a  mandatoi-y  injunction 
provision  with  respect  to  the  General 
Counsel,  in  regard  to  all  the  unfair  labor 
practices  of  the  union.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche]  has  suggested 
that  there  be  mutuality.  Under  the  pro- 
vision suggested,  the  General  Counsel 
would  have  power  to  act  against  the 
union;  but  we  should  protect  the  union 
in  the  type  of  case  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept tlie  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
also  agree  to  accept  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  so  as 
to  result  in  the  mutuality  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  himself  admitted  was 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  some  of  his 
time.  He  has  30  minutes.  Much  of  this 
colloquy  has  been  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  he  show  his 
usual  generosity  and  yield  a  little  time. 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
quished  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  finish  what  I  was  saying. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Obviously,  If  there 
has  been  an  honest  election,  there  is  no 
unfair  labor  practice.  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  started  to  do  in  the  first  place 
was  to  protect  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee.  In  a  case  in  which  there  had 
been  an  honest  election,  and  in  which  the 
union  had  lost  the  election.  It  is  not  fair 
or  proper  that  the  tmion.  after  losing  an 
election,  should  begin  to  establish  a 
picket  line  in  front  of  the  hotel  or  other 
establishment,  and,  in  effect,  try  to  brow- 
beat the  employer  into  making  some 
concessions  to  the  union  to  which  it 
wou'd  not  be  entitled  as  a  result  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
picket  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  picket  within  less  than  12 
months  if  they  could  establish  the  fact 
that  some  unfair  labor  practice  had  been 
indulged  in. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Only  if  it  were  estab- 
lished that  in  the  interim  a  majoiity  of 
the  employees  had  joined  the  union 
which  desiied  to  picket.  Only  under 
such  circumstances  could  a  picket  line 
be  established. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  language  prop>osed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mi". 
CoorER  1 .  ^: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  accept  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  KEHNrDY]  should  have  a 
moment  to  decide  what  questions  he 
wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  a  couple  of 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  the  time  occupied  by 
the  roUcall  being  taken  from  the  time  of 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ; 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  the  bilL 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  moment.  I 
am  about  to  make  a  legal  argument  on 
the  various  organisational  picketing 
amendments  while  Senators  try  to  reach 
an  understanding  on  the  priority  amend- 
ment. The  majority  leader  has  yielded 
me  7  minutes  on  the  bill  In  which  to 
make  my  statement. 

X  support  the  language  of  the  Kennedy 
bin  on  all  forms  of  picketing  without 
change. 

X  should  like  to  address  myself  to  what 
X  consider  to  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant labor  relations  issue  before  this 
body,  and  before  the  country,  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  labor  movement  of  major 
dimensions. 

The  challenge  arises  In  many  forms  in 
the  various  amendments  even  now  on  the 
table— the  challenge  of  curbs  on  peace- 
ful Off  anliatlonal  plokutlng. 

This  is  an  Issue  which  should  not  be 
considered  In  a  context  of  stamping  out 
crime,  of  preventing  a  ruthless  and  pow- 
erful labor  organisation  from  exacting  a 
tribute  from  small  employers  and  their 
employees.  Xt  is,  instead,  an  issue  In- 
volving a  basic  right  of  labor  to  protest 
with  a  historic  and  legally  approved  eco- 
nomic practice. 

We  are  asked  to  enact  amendments 
which  will  make  it  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  union  to  picket  or  threaten  to 
picket  with  the  object  of  forcing  an  em- 
ployer to  barsain  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances. The  true  thrust  of  these 
amendments  is  to  prohibit  traditional 
and  proper  union  activity  in  organizing 
employees  and  securing  recoe:nltlon.  But 
It  prohibits  without  regard  to  what  the 
employer  has  done  before  the  picketing 
started,  and  without  regard  to  the  threat 
of  nonunion  employees  to  undermine  the 
working  conditions  obtained  through  or- 
ganization. 

That  is  the  type  of  fact  situation  that 
Is  before  the  Senate  at  this  very  moment 
under  the  Prouty  amendment.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  provide  protection  for 
the  union  against  an  employer  who  has 
used  unfair  labor  practices  in  an  at- 
tempt to  beat  an  election.  And  once  the 
election  has  been  beaten,  it  is  then  pro- 
posed that  the  union  cannot  proceed  for 
another  year  to  picket,  even  though  the 

employer  used  all  sorts  of  Intimidation. 
He  may  have  flred  some  of  his  employees 
before  the  election  so  as  to  make  clear  to 
the  others  that  if  they  vote  for  the  union 
they  also  will  be  flred.  To  call  picketing 
resulting  from  the  intimidating  practices 
of  an  employer  extortion  or  blackmail 
picketing  exposes  either  unenlightened 
thinking  or  intentional  mischief  designed 
to  curb  one  of  labor's  basic  rights, 

Certainly,  the  employees  in  such  an 
Intimidation  case  can  bring  an  action  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  the  ground  of  unfair  labor  practices; 
but  it  will  t«kf  a  long  tlm*— it  If  Mt  mv- 
oral  months— to  have  it  decided.  Xn  the 
mtftntimf,  thf  employer  Is  allowed  to  rtt 
by  with  his  taotios  of  intimidation, 

X  ftm  mtklng  •  pica  for  tht  proitotlon 
of  the  right  of  free  men  and  women  in 
this  oountry  to  organiie  themselves  Into 
unions  so  as  to  stop  that  kind  of  unfair 
labor  practices. 


To  call  the  picketing  which  has  been 
talked  about  in  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon extortion  or  blackmail  picketing,  I 
think,  misses  the  point  entirely,  I  think 
it  simply  recognises  the  failure  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  problems  which  face 
unions  which  are  trying  to  organise  in 
the  face  of  the  oppoeltion  of  antilabor 
employers. 

We  are  here  talking  about  peaceful 
picketing— violent  picketing  or  mass 
picketing  is  banned  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  subject  to  restraint  by  State 
courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  police 
power. 

We  are  talking  about  a  basic  consti- 
tutional right  to  communicate :  and 
while  peaceful  picketing  is  no  longer 
considered  to  be  »n  absolute  expression 
of  free  speech,  it  is  the  slnule  means  of 
communication  avalloble  to  workers  and 
their  representatives, 

In  very  much  the  same  way  that 
picketing  1ms  moro  effects  than  ordinary 
verbal  expression,  so  the  employer's 
speech  to  his  employees,  his  heart-to- 
heart  talk  to  employees  before  an  elec- 
tion, ht/i  prophecies  and  predictions 
which  the  Labor  Board  recognises  as  free 
speech— these  also  have  a  force  inde- 
pendent of  pcrsuaMion.  We  do  not  pro- 
hibit the  employer's  utterances  because 
of  their  Independent  force;  nor  should 
we  prohibit  peaceful  picketing.  Both 
are  a  form  of  free  speech  in  a  context  of 
uneasy  balance— «  here  perhaps  there  Is 
abuse  by  some  strong  unions  and  most 
employers,  but  whore  the  dangers  to  up- 
setting the  delicate  balance  dictates  ex- 
treme care. 

We  are  asked  then  to  curb  the  exer- 
cise by  workers  of  their  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech  expressed  through 
peaceful  picketing.  And  we  are  asked 
to  curb  it  In  an  urea  where  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  serves  a  hor- 
oughly  legitimate  purpose.  Organiza- 
tional picketing  is  as  old  as  the  labor 
movement.  The  valid  reason  for  its 
being  is  elementary  economics  and  horn- 
book law. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  all  the  cases, 
but  I  shall  place  enough  in  the  record 
to  cover  the  point  I  want  to  stress,  as  I 
see  It.  We  are  dealing  with  a  whole  body 
of  American  law  handed  down  by  the 
courts  in  protecting  the  precious  con- 
stitutional rights  of  labor  which  I  rise 
to  defend  this  afternoon. 

The  nonunion  status  of  any  Arm  is  al- 
ways a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  organized 
labor  and  its  unionization  is  therefore 
always  a  proper  end  of  trade  union  ac- 
tivity. 

t7nlons  obvloiuly  iirc  eonetrncd  not  to  hsva 
union  itKndnrda  undcrmlntd  by  nonunion 
shops  (Intfruatlonai  Brotlitrhood  of  Team* 
ittri  V,  Hankt.  880  V M.  470,  47S>.  Tht  Inter. 
(Upsndsnof  of  tonnnmlo  intcrMt  or  nil  en* 
gftfsd  In  thf  isme  Industry  hsa  bsoomt  s 
oommoiiplRo*  {Am0r  can  Ftmtrtlion  of  Labor 

For  union  orgatilsation  to  be  "at  all 
efTeetlVf,  employgits  must  make  their 
combination  extend  beyond  one  shop.  It 
11  helpful  to  have  hi  many  as  may  be  In 
the  same  trade  In  the  same  community 
united.  bteauM,  In  the  eompetltlon  be- 
tween employers,  they  are  bound  to  be 
affected  by  the  standard  of  wages  of  their 


trade  In  the  nciihborhood.  Therefore, 
they  may  use  all  lawful  propaganda  to 
enlarge  their  membership,  and  especially 
among  those  whose  labor  at  lower  wages 
will  injure  their  whole  guild." 

Who  said  that?  Not  the  senior  Sena* 
tor  from  Oregon,  That  is  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statrn  in  the  case  of  American 
Stetl  Foundrici  v.  Tri-City  Central 
Tradct  Council  267  U.S.  184.  209. 

Now  llAtrn  further  to  those  words  from 
landmark  Supreme  Court  decisions: 

In  order  to  r*nd»r  a  Ubor  oomblnatlon  tf» 
foetlv*  It  mtiit  vltmlnnta  the  oompeiltion 
from  nonunion  inoct*.  an  •Itmlnnilon  u{  prto* 
cumpstltlon  bMcd  on  dl(T»r»ncei  in  labor 
■tunUards  Is  th*  objtctlvt  of  nny  nmioniil 
isbor  nrgnnlKNtion  i4p#x  Ho»iery  Co.  v.  Lsetf* 
#r.9I0U.a.  400,  A03). 

Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  based  on  explicit  rocoKnitlon  that 
an  evil  against  which  the  statute  is  di- 
rected is  "pievrnllng  the  stabillKKtion 
of  competitive  wage  rntCM  and -working 
conditions  within  ond  between  indus- 
tries"—section  1,  paragraph  2.  In  tho 
long  run,  to  deprive  organlxrd  workers  of 
the  means  of  compettna  with  unorgan- 
ised workers,  dooms  their  objective  to  de- 
feat. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  details  of  some 
of  the  amendments  and  what  is  wrong 
with  them. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  X  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  These  amendmenu 
seek  to  curb  picketing  after  a  union  loses 
an  election.  That  is  the  aim  of  the 
Prouty  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate. 

This  has  considerable  superficial  ap- 
peal to  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  ballot  box. 
It  may  also  appeal  to  others  who,  assum- 
ing a  state  of  affairs  which  exlsU  only 
rarely,  conceive  an  employee's  rejection 
of  unionism  as  the  result  of  his  reasoned 
weighing  of  the  arguments  underlying 
realities  for  and  against.  But  let  ue 
examine  more. 

Second.  Such  amendments  would  ap« 
ply  to  prevent  picketing  irrespective  of 
the  employer's  countermeasures.  They 
would,  for  instance,  ban  picketing  where 
the  purpose  was  to  advertise  that,  while 
the  union  lost  a  Board  election,  it  did  so 
because  the  employer  exercised  his 
rights  of  free  speech  and  thus  filled  the 
air  with  such  dire  prophecies  that  the 
employees  voted  against  the  union. 

Third.  In  tho  event  the  union  chanced 
to  consent  to  an  einction  despite  the  em- 
ployer's lUeta!  conduct— because  it  takes 
Hveral  years  to  remedy  violations  of  the 
statuto— the  union  would  be  foreclosed 
from  raising  these  vlolatlomi  as  objec- 
tions to  the  election.  Under  these  elr- 
oumstsnceN,  the  eleetlon  might  bo 
thought  of  as  valid  and  any  ploketlng  for 
orNaniirntion  would  bi  banned. 

Fourth,  It  would  appear,  baaed  upon 
the  National  L«bor  Relations  Board'g 
own  decinions,  that  in  most  eircum- 
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stances  the  ban  against  organisational 
and  recognition  picketing  would,  as  a 
practical  matter  of  fact,  be  construed  to 
constitute  a  ban  against  all  kinds  of 
protest  picketing  after  an  election  see 
the  various  cases  set  forth  In  the  hear- 
ings at  pages  871-400.  CertaUily  if  the 
intent  of  theee  amendments  Is  otherwise, 
it  should  be  made  very  clear. 

Fur  Instance,  would  theee  amendments 
permit  the  union  after  It  lost  an  election 
to  picket  for  these  substantial  reasons: 
(a)  To  persuade  customers  to  patronlit 
establlshroenu  paying  better  wagee;  (b) 
to  protest  antiunion  propaganda  liaued 
by  the  employer;  <c)  to  protest  the  dU- 
charge  of  union  leaders;  and  (d)  to  pro- 
test various  kinds  of  working  conditions 
such  as  exciislve  workloads,  lack  of  sick 
leave  benefits,  and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  By  providing  for  a  mandatory 
Injunction— as  nearly  all  these  amend- 
menu  do— the  Board's  General  Counsel 
would  have  no  discretion  to  decline  the 
use  of  this  extraordinary  remedy  even 
if  he  is  relueunt  to  do  so.  He  is  there- 
fore forced  to  use  an  artillery  shell  to 
kill  a  mouse.  He  U  foreed  to  use  the 
remedy  without  regard  to  the  equities  in- 
volved. He  must,  for  insunoe,  give  top 
priority  to  an  employer's  charge  against 
a  union  and  obtain  an  injunction  even 
though  the  employer  had  embarked  upon 
a  large-scale  campaign  of  unfair  labor 
practices.  Xn  the  meantime,  the  union's 
charge  against  the  employer  would  be 
doomed  to  proceed  in  due  course  for 
several  years.  I  know  that  this  would  be 
the  procedure  because  this  is  the  way  it 
has  worked  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor's  vagueness  on 
this  point  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee — see  the  hearings  at  page 
343— makes  apparent  his  unfamiliarity 
with  NLRB  procedures.  A  violation  of  a 
part  of  the  act  requiring  mandatory 
Injunctions  compels  an  injunction 
against  the  tmion  de.^pite  violations  of 
the  nonmandatory  sections  of  the  act 
committed  by  the  employer.  If  the 
Board's  General  Counsel  li  to  use  his 
discretion  and  seek  an  injunction  against 
such  an  employer  and  thviH  consolidate 
the  cases,  then  we  should  be  told  so. 
A  memorandum  appears  in  the  hearings 
at  page*  400-407  discussing  nhis  problem. 
If  Indeed  this  is  the  intent,  tiuch  amend- 
ment might  properly  contain  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  to  cover  the  cost 
of  an  expansion  program  in  the  injunc- 
tion branch  of  the  NLRB.  To  say  again 
what  I  said  before,  the  thinist  of  these 
amendments  Ignores  what  the  employer 
has  done  before  the  picketing  started. 

Labor  law  in  America  reflects  increas- 
ing awareness  that  no  sound  economic 
theory  permlU  free  market,  thinking  to 
be  applied  to  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, as  it  is  to  prices,  Xn  the  absence 
of  oollective  bargaining  the  wage  market 
is  a  fiction  for  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions are  established  unilaterally  by  tho 
employer.  Competition  among  workers 
against  taoh  other  for  jobs  produeoi  not 
fair  wafts,  but  sweatahops;  not  inertased 
produoUvity,  but  dtprtialoni.  Boglety 
should  not,  under  the  guise  of  preserving 
freedom  to  eompete,  foreo  them  to  boar 
the  oompetiUve  burden  whioh  an  entre- 
preneur, in  hope  of  profit.  voSunlarity 


assumes.  In  modem  Industrial  society, 
meaningful  eoonomlc  freedom  for  the 
vast  majority  of  employees  can  be  at- 
tained not  through  individual,  but  from 
ooUeoUve  action. 

This  was  the  reasoning  behind  Con- 
gress* declaration  in  1914  In  the  Clayton 
Act  that  "the  labor  cf  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity  or  aKIde  of  commerce" 
and  that  labor  unions  shall  not  "be  held 
or  construed  to  be  Illegal  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  antitrust 
laws."  That  declaration  reflected  recog- 
nition that  "to  render  a  labor  combina- 
tion effective  It  must  eliminate  the  com- 
petition from  non-union-made  goods," 
and  that  ellmlnaUon  of  prloe  competi- 
tion based  on  differences  in  labor  stand- 
ards Is  the  objMtlve  of  any  national  labor 
organisation.  Once  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployee eombtnation  was  thus  recognised, 
sanction  of  the  conventional  tactics  of 
organlied  labor  in  lU  effort  to  Improve 
Its  material  conditions  followed  inevita- 
bly, Tltfse  tactics,  peaceful  primary 
picketing  are  the  only  olviliied  means 
through  which  organlied  workers  can 
safeguard  their  own  wages  and  working 
conditions  against  the  competition  of  un- 
organised workers;  the  only  way— short 
of  governmental  wage  fixing— through 
which  price  competition  based  on  differ- 
ences m  labor  costs  can  be  eliminated 
To  deprive  organised  workers  of  these 
means  of  competing  with  unorganised 
workers  dooms  their  objective  to  defeat. 

Once  we  recognise  that  establishment 
of  uniform  wages  and  hours  through 
collective  bargaining  as  desirable,  com- 
mon sense  should  accept  peaceful  tac- 
tics by  which  unions  traditionally  seek 
in  their  own  self-interest,  to  enlist  non- 
members.  Those  who  choose  to  work  as 
nonunionlsts.  by  that  very  choice,  tend 
to  defeat  and  undermine  the  economic 
Interests  of  union  members  In  maintain- 
ing good  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  themselves.  In  defense  of  their  own 
economic  position  and  in  the  face  of 
varying  shades  of  employer  hostility, 
union  members  should  accordingly  be 
free  to  utilise  such  economic  power  as 
they  possess  to  persuade  employees  of 
the  value  of  their  cause. 

Freedom  of  choice  of  workers  in  the 
area  of  unionisation.  whlch'7K>me  would 
transform  into  the  central  fact  of  labor 
policy.  If  unquestionably  an  attractive 
and  serviceable  principle.  Pew  will  dis- 
agree that  freedom  of  employees  to  join 
unions  should  be  protected  from  eco- 
nomic coercion  by  the  employer.  But 
prohibition  of  employer  coercion  if 
justified  by  considerations  whioh  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  organisational 
tactics  of  unions.  When  the  employer 
utilises  his  power  to  persuade  or  control 
over  jobf  to  defeat  unionisation,  he  takti 
advantage  of  his  superior  position  to 
prevent  hli  employooe  from  obUlnlng 
even  reUtive  equality  of  bargaining 
power  with  him.  But  union  mombtrf 
and  nonunion  members  who  are  en- 
gaged in  tho  lamt  Industry,  trade,  oraft. 
or  oeeupation  are  in  eompetltlon  with 
taoh  otnor.  Thtrtfort.  whtrt  tho  ma- 
jority of  a  unit  refuses  despite  lower 
wail  itandardf  to  join  •  union  for  rea- 
sons unfathomable,  the  unit  ae  a  whole 
remains  In  competition  with  organised 


units  in  the  industry.  To  forbid  union 
members  to  attach  economic  conse- 
quences to  such  refusals^by  peaceful 
picketing— would  change  the  law  In 
favor  of  nonunionlsm  and  create  a  sanc- 
tuary behind  which  Incossantundermln- 
Ing  of  union  standards  would  proceed 
with  immunity. 

More  importantly,  we  all  know  that 
Individuals  or  groups  who  reject  unioni- 
sation do  not  do  so  out  of  rational  con- 
viction that  their  economic  interests  will 
be  better  served  by  Individual  than 
by  collective  bargaining.  Employees 
strongly  suspect  that  their  employer  Is 
antiunion  and  that  by  Joining  or  voting 
for  a  union  they  will  Incur  hli  hostility 
and  invite  reprisal.  Moreover,  under 
the  law.  employers  are  left  free  to  ex- 
ploit that  fear  by  making  their  opposi- 
tion to  unioniaation  explicit.  Employ- 
ees do  not  reach  an  objective  basis  for 
decision.  When  to  the  more  lubtle 
pressures  the  employer  adds  throats, 
discriminatory  dlKharges,  and  so  forth, 
even  those  few  employees  who  are  moet 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  unioni- 
sation are  often  unable  to  resist.  Such 
overt  employer  pressure  is  illegal,  but 
the  iHal  remedy,  at  best,  oomee  far  too 
iste,  and  it  is  far  too  risky  to  offer  real 
assurance  to  an  employee  whoee  live- 
lihood is  at  sUke.  Only  economic 
counterpressure  from  the  union  can  be- 
gin to  even  the  scales.  To  outlaw  such 
union  pressure  in  organisational  cam- 
paigns would  thus  tend  to  destroy, 
rather  than  to  create,  actual  freedom  of 
choice  by  employees. 

I  have  endeavored  to  cover  this  sub- 
ject with  more  than  usual  thorough- 
ness— the  legal  background,  the  eco- 
nomic fovmdations,  and  the  practical 
everyday  procedures  Involving  the  dan- 
gers to  curbing  organizational  picketing. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  pleading  for 
is  the  protection  of  that  great  body  of 
labor  rights  already  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  pleading  for  the  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  only  those  amendments  which  pro- 
vide for  the  principle  of  mutuality,  about 
which  I  spoke  10  minutes  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  the  Prouty  amendment  is 
concerned,  for  example.  It  does  not  bring 
all  unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of 
an  employer  under  the  mandatory  in- 
junctive power  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It 
does  not  meet  the  test  of  mutuality. 
What  the  Prouty  amendment  does,  let  me 
warn  the  Senate.  Is  to  select  only  cei  tain 
employer  practices  which  come  under 
the  mandatory  injunctive  processes  and 
powers  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel.  It  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  antiunion  em- 
ployer. Under  the  Frouty  amendment 
the  employer  may  prooeed  to  break  a 
union  by  way  of  using  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices before  the  election  is  held.    We  are 

making  a  irtat  mlsiakti  in  Uit  way  wt 

are  proceeding  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
fenate  in  drafting  the  Frouty  amrnd- 
ment,  That  is  how  we  can  maki*  hor- 
rendous mlf  takes  In  legUlaUni. 

X  hope  that  in  the  oonferenee  whieh  is 
Ukini  plaot  on  tho  othor  litfa  of  tho 
Chamber  an  agreement  for  mutuality  will 
be  reached.    I  hope  an  agreement  iti 
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which  juft  certain  unfair  employer  labor 
practice*  will  not  be  selected  but  that  all 
unfair  employer  practices  will  be  cov- 
ered. Likewise  I  am  for  covering  unfair 
practices  by  the  unions  too. 

The  intimidation  devices  which  em- 
ployers use,  and  to  which  I  have  referred 
earlier  this  afternoon,  Include  employer 
labor  blacklists,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
made  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  employee 
votes  for  a  union,  he  will  find  himself 
without  credit  in  the  community.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  really  antilabor  commu- 
nity, the  intimidation  devices  which  are 
used  to  prevent  men  and  women  from 
organizing  themselves  for  collective- 
bargaining  purposes  are  really  shocking. 

So  I  say  we  should  go  slowly  and  care- 
fully in  dealing  with  the  compromise. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  we  do  not  seek  to 
override  the  great  body  of  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  connection  with  the 
rights  of  free  labor  in  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  he  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  that  in  a  few 
minutes  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  an 
agreement  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  I  think  he  is  per- 
fectly correct  when  he  says  we  must  pro- 
ceed cautiously  In  this  fleld,  because  of 
the  possible  effect  on  the  basic  rights  of 
free  speech. 

However.  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  disagree  with  the  the- 
sis that  we  must  take  some  action  to 
stop  coercive  picketing  when  the  whole 
purpose  is  to  organize  from  the  top 
down,  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recognized  the 
difficulties  which  we  encounter  in  draft- 
ing an  amendment  to  cover  this  partic- 
ular point.  I  hope  some  such  provision 
will  be  worked  out.  because  I  honestly 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  call  this  meas- 
ure a  labor  reform  bill  unless  it  contains 
some  provisions  in  regard  to  abolition  of 
the  malpractices  which  have  been  dis- 
closed before  the  McClellan  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  form  the  amend- 
ment should  take.  But  certainly  rea- 
sonable men  can  proceed  in  a  reason- 
able way  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  will 
enable  the  employees  to  have  their  rights. 

I  recognize  the  validity  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  about 
abuses  pacticed  by  employers  on  em- 
ployees. I  realize  that  such  things  hap- 
pen in  this  country.  Certainly  we  do  not 
condone  them,  any  more  than  we  con- 
done the  action  of  a  union  official  in 
abusing  an  employer  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  employer,  in  turn,  will  permit 
the  union  official  to  bring  the  employees 
Into  his  imion. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  also 
think  of  the  employees  who  do  not  wish 
to  belong  to  a  union — for  instance,  a 
group  of  employees  who  feel  that  they 
are  being  treated  as  well  by  their  em- 


ployer as  they  would  be  under  any  other 
circumstances,  Including  the  olrcum- 
•tancei  of  union  membership,  and  who, 
after  having  met  together,  decide  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  union. 
They  may  have  reasons  other  than  the 
fact  that  they  are  perfectly  happy  with 
the  conditions  provided  by  the  employer; 
for  instance,  they  may  not  like  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  union,  because  today  unions 
are  affiliated  with  politics;  or  they  may 
not  like  the  economic  philosophy  of  the 
leader  of  their  particular  local.  In  con- 
nection with  such  situations,  we  get  into 
the  area  of  the  right  of  association  which, 
along  with  the  right  of  free  speech,  Is 
guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

So  I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  protection  in  the  specific 
fields  which  the  committee  has  shown 
need  protection. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  I, 
together  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1, 
recognize  the  extremely  delicate  and 
touchy  nature  of  the  fleld  In  which  we  are 
operating.  But  I  repeat  that  if  we  do  not 
take  any  action  in  this  fleld,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  call  this  measure  a  labor- 
reform  bill. 

I  also  hope  we  will  make  some  pro- 
vision in  the  fleld  of  secondary  boycotts. 

BLACKMAIL    PICKKTINO 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  "friends 
of  labor"  in  the  Senate,  when  forced  by 
the  flndings  of  the  McClellan  committee 
to  be  somewhat  critical  of  union  prac- 
tices, always  couple  employers  as  being 
equally  guilty  We  hear,  for  example, 
of  "sweetheart"  contracts  between  em- 
ployers and  unions,  whereby  employees 
are  forced  to  pay  dues,  but  receive  no  bet- 
ter wages  or  working  conditions.  We 
hear  of  many  labor-management  con- 
tracts where  the  employees  do  not  want 
a  union,  and  have,  in  fact,  rejected  the 
union  in  a  secret-ballot  election.  In  al- 
most all  of  these  cases  the  contract  is 
one  wherein  membership  in  the  union  is 
compulsory. 

But  even  if  we  agree  to  every  pro- 
vision of  the  various  union  reform  bills, 
including  the  committee  bill,  we  shall 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent 
contracts  of  such  kinds.  No  law  will 
make  union  members  vote  against  the 
union  bosses,  so  long  as  the  bosses  have 
the  power  to  compel  membership  and  to 
threaten,  coerce,  and  inflict  economic 
and  physical  injury  upon  a  worker  and 
his  family. 

No  law  against  racketeering  and  em- 
bezzlement will  prevent  an  employer 
from  entering  into  "sweetheart"  con- 
tracts or  other  contracts  with  unions 
which  have  no  members  among  his  em- 
ployees, so  long  as  unions  have  the  com- 
plete power  to  prevent  the  owner  from 
using  his  own  property,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  drive  the  employer  out  of 
business. 

If  this  Congress  refuses  to  do  anything 
about  recognition  and  organizational 
picketing,  the  hearings  and  the  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee will  have  been  a  complete  waste. 
If  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  evils  of  recog- 
nition picketing,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  the  years  spent  by 


the  McClellan  committee  on  Its  hearings 
will  also  prove  to  have  been  a  complete 
waste. 

Employees  are  free  to  join  unions; 
since  1935,  the  Government  has  been 
protecting  that  right.  The  law  says  the 
employees  also  have  a  legal  right  not  to 
join  unions;  but  the  Government  has 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  protect  and 
enforce  that  right. 

The  fate  of  personal  freedoms  in  labor 
relations  Is  at  stake.  Individual  liberty 
is  threatened,  If  not  already  destroyed,  by 
the  formidable  and  unbridled  power  of 
unions  to  Intimidate  employees  and  to 
coerce  business. 

This  amendment  Is  In  the  interest  of 
small  business  and  its  employees.  Big 
business  Is  almost  entirely  unionised. 
Unions  have  found  it  more  difficult  to 
organize  in  small  business,  in  the  retail 
and  service  trades,  on  the  main  streets 
of  America.  There,  the  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  is  of  a 
more  personal  nature.  The  employees 
often  believe  they  have  more  to  gain  by 
speaking  for  themselves  than  by  calling 

in  a  union  to  speak  for  them.  They  are 
closer  to  the  business,  and  have  an 
understanding  of  the  ability  of  their  em- 
ployer to  pay  or  not  to  pay  Increased 
benefits.  Many  of  them  are  white-col- 
lar workers,  and  are  traditionally  re- 
luctant to  Join  unions  . 

Yet,  it  Is  this  group  which  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  recognition  picketing  than 
any  other.  This  is  true  because  recog- 
nition picketing  always  causes  great 
losses  in  business,  if  not  a  complete  shut- 
down. Many  small  businesses  cannot 
operate  if  deliveries  to  their  place  of 
business  are  stopped.  Thus,  the  Team- 
sters Union  can  bring  any  small  business 
to  a  halt,  if  it  is  the  union  that  is  seek- 
ing recognition,  or  if  it  is  cooperating 
with  the  union  that  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion, by  placing  a  picket  line  around  the 
place  of  business.  Small  business  is  also 
especially  vulnerable  because  it  does  not 
have  the  means  of  standing  Arm  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Even  if  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  able  to  obtain  deliveries  be- 
cause the  Teamsters  cross  the  picket  line 
or  because  he  is  able  to  obtain  delivery  in 
some  other  manner  than  by  means  of 
unionized  trucking  companies,  he  may 
still  see  his  business  ruined.  If  he  is  in 
the  retail  or  service  business,  he  is  al- 
most sure  to  lose  customers.  Some 
people  will  not  cross  picket  lines,  regard- 
less of  the  purpose  of  the  picket  line,  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  Others  will  not 
cross  picket  lines  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. If  the  potential  customer  can 
satisfy  his  wants  elsewhere,  he  will  do 
so.  In  preference  to  enduring  the  jeers 
and  catcalls  which  so  often  accompany 
the  picket  line.  The  businessman  knows 
that  business  lost  to  a  competitor  is  sel- 
dom regained.  His  alternatives  are  to 
force  his  employees  to  join  the  union 
or  to  face  bankruptcy. 

The  employees  of  a  business  which  is 
being  picketed  may  be  coerced  into  Join- 
ing the  union  either  by  their  employer 
or  directly.  If  the  business  is  retail  or 
service,  the  loss  to  them  is  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  their  sales.  The  effect  of  a 
picket  line  on  the  employee  Is  much  more 
than   peaceful   persuasion.     If   he  goes 
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through  the  plcketUne,  the  union  labels 
him  a  "scab,"  which  In  union  circles  is 
the  lowest  form  of  life.  Consequently, 
he  may  be  coerced  Into  staying  at  home, 
m  the  interests  of  his  future  job  status, 
and  to  protect  his  own  health  and  that 
of  his  family.  Thus,  there  Is  no  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  employees  who  are  faced 
by  recognition  or  organizational  picket- 
ing. 

The  law  provides  an  orderly  way  for  a 
union  to  organise  any  business.  By  the 
use  of  handbills,  meetings,  home  visits, 
and  so  forth,  the  union  can  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  employees  as  members. 
It  then  petitions  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  an  election.  The  elec- 
tion is  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  employer 
is  forbidden  to  interfere,  restrain,  or  co- 
erce his  employees  in  their  exercise  of 
their  choice.  If  the  union  wins  the  elec- 
tion, the  employer  Is  required  by  law  to 
bargain  with  It.  Having  provided  a  law- 
ful, orderly  means  of  securinR  union  rec- 
ognition, the  Government  should  Insist 
that  that  process,  and  no  other,  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Our  liberal  frlendx  argue  that  the 
union  needs  the  picket  line,  or  order  to 
organize  the  sweatshop  or  the  shop  of 
the  substandard  employer.  The  answer 
is  obvious:  The  employees  of  an  employer 
of  that  type  can  be  organized  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  traditional  method  of 
handbills,  meetings,  and  home  visits. 

Our  friends  refer  to  thr  possibility 
that  the  employer  will  destroy  the  union 
majority,  by  discharging  the  union  ad- 
herents. Here,  the  law  provides  many 
remedies.  Such  employees  are  entitled 
to  reinstatement  and  back  pay  for  the 
time  they  have  lost;  and  the  Labor  Board 
will  secure  It  for  them.  The  Labor  Board 
will  also  set  aside  the  election  in  such 
cases,  and  will  order  another  election. 
If  the  union  can  prove  it  had  a  majority 
before  the  discharges  occurred,  the  Labor 
Board  may  order  the  employer  to  bar- 
gain with  the  union  without  having  an- 
other election. 

With  these  arguments  answered,  our 
union-minded  colleagues  fall  back  on  the 
old  chestnut — that  the  matter  needs  fur- 
ther study.  The  evils  of  recognition  and 
organizational  picketing  have  been  pre- 
.sented  for  many  years  in  the  hearings 
of  committees  of  both  Hoases  of  Con- 
gress. We  suspect  that  the  matter  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  need  further 
studying  until  every  reluctant  employee 
in  America  has  been  coerced  into  join- 
ing a  union.  Perhaps  that  is  what  our 
Uberal  friends  really  want  If  so.  it 
would  be  more  honest  to  pass  a  law  re- 
quiring evei-yone  to  join  a  union. 

Union  leaders  claim  that  this  type  of 
picketing  is  to  inform  the  employees  and 
the  public  that  the  employer  is  not  oper- 
ating according  to  union  standards ;  that 
it  is  to  advertise  to  the  employees  that 
their  employer  is  not  treating  them  in  a 
right  and  proper  way.  They  call  it  a 
method  of  peacefully  persuading  employ- 
ees to  join  the  union.  For  many  years 
our  courts  listened  to  this  contention, 
but  now  the  courts  and  the  public  know 
that  any  picket  Une  in  front  of  a  place 
of  business  exerts  pressure  and  Is  coercive 
on  both  the  employer  and  the  employees. 


Some  try  to  mislead  us  by  attempting 
to  differentiate  between  "organizational" 
picketing  and  "recognition"  picketing. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
It  Is  called;  the  purpose  is  to  compel 
the  employer  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
union. 

Since  the  law  requires,  and  will  compel, 
the  employer  to  bargain  with  a  \mion 
which  represents  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees, a  strong  argument  may  even  be 
made  for  outlawing  picketing  by  a  union 
which  has  demonstrated  its  majority 
status.  The  amendment  does  not  do 
this.  Recognition  picketing  is  banned 
In  only  a  limited  num)E)er  of  situations 
in  the  case  of  a  union  which  has  not 
proved  Its  majority  status. 

The  committee  bill  completely  Ignores 
the  problem,  and  could  easily  mislead 
by  banning  a  type  of  blackmail  picket- 
ing which  rarely  occurs.  It  makes  It 
unlawful  to  picket  for  personal  profit. 
In  such  cases  the  union  does  not  want 
recognition  or  a  contract.  If  Congress 
accepts  this  provision.  It  may  be  con- 
strued as  tacitly  approving  the  kind  of 
recognition  picketing  which  our  amend- 
ment seeks  to  prevent. 

Recognition  picketing  is  discussed  on 
pages  74  to  78  of  the  report.  The  dis- 
cussion is  equally  applicable  to  this 
amendment.  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  read  that  section  of  the  report 
before  they  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  would  make  section 
10(1)  of  present  law  applicable  to  the 
j^ypes  of  recognldon  picketing  it  seeks  to 
prevent.  Section  10<1)  is  sometimes  re- 
1  erred  to  as  the  mandatory-injunction 
l>rovision.  This  is  a  misnomer,  in  that 
Che  provision  does  not  require  the  NLRB 
to  seek  an  injunction  every  time  a  party 
claims  a  violation  of  the  secondary- 
boycott  provisions.  Under  present  law, 
section  10  O)  applies  only  to  secondary- 
boycott  cases  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  to 
jurisdictional  strikes.  The  provision  does 
require  the  Board  to  seek  injunctive  re- 
lief in  secondary -boycott  cases  in  which 
the  Board's  regional  office  "has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  such  charge  is  true 
and  that  a  complaint  should  issue."  As 
a  matter  of  practice,  the  Board  has  re- 
quired a  niunber  of  additional  safeguards 
against  indiscriminate  use  of  the  injunc- 
tive process.  All  petitions  for  injunc- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Board,  rather  than  just 
the  regional  office.  The  case  is  ordi- 
narily handled  by  an  attorney  sent  out 
by  the  Washington  office  of  the  Board's 
General  Counsel.  Injunctions  are  never 
sought  without  adequate  notice  and  time 
for  the  opposing  party  to  be  heard.  Sev- 
eral weeks'  time  elapses  between  the 
filing  of  the  charge  by  the  injured  party 
and  the  petition  for  injunctive  relief. 
This  time  lag  is  required  by  the  regional 
office  investigation,  the  Board's  consid- 
eration of  the  regional  office  recommen- 
dation, and  preparation  of  the  necessary 
papers. 

We  gave  some  consideration  to  use  of 
the  discretionary  injunction  provided 
in  section  10 (J )  of  present  law,  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  violation  of  the  restrictions  on 
recognition  picketing.  We  rejected  that 
route,  because  a  study  of  Board  cases 


demonstrates  that  section  10 (J)  Is  almost 
never  used,  and  is  used  in  only  the  most 
extreme  cases.  In  other  words,  the 
Board  will  not  seek  Injunctions  unless 
there  is  a  congressional  mandate  that  it 
do  so. 

Recognition  picketing  requires  the 
same  sanctions  as  secondary  boycotts,  if 
its  use  is  to  be  curtailed.  Like  secondary 
boycotts,  its  prolonged  use  forces  the 
employer  to  go  out  of  business  or  to  force 
his  employees  to  join  the  union.  Recog- 
nition picketing  is  at  least  a  first  cousin 
to  the  secondary  boycott.  In  that  pres- 
sure Is  applied  to  one  party,  to  force  him 
to  apply  pressure  upon  a  third  party,  the 
employees. 

The  need  for  expedited  action  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  Curtis  case  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  The  NLRB  decision 
holding  recognition  picketing  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  present  law  came  down  on  Octo- 
ber 30, 1957,  after  2  years  of  such  picket- 
ing. .The  picketing  continued.  Just  this 
week  the  Supreme  Court  granted  cer- 
tiorari in  this  case.  This  means  that  a 
final  decision  on  the  matter  may  be  ex- 
pected in  approximately  4  years  from 
the  time  when  the  picketing  began.  The 
Curtis  Co.  is  located  in  Anacostia,  Just 
a  few  miles  from  the  Capitol.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  take  the  time  to  do  so, 
I  believe  he  can  still  go  over  there  and 
see  the  pickets.  The  Cxirtis  Co.  has  been 
able  to  continue  in  business  because  it 
has  been  able  to  secure  furniture  in  some 
other  manner  than  through  dehveries  by 
trucks  driven  by  members  of  the  Team- 
sters Union.  Pew  small  employers  have 
been  so  fortunate  when  faced  by  a  recog- 
nition picket  line. 

It  should  be  noted  that  my  amend- 
ment also  provides  the  sanction  of  an 
injunction  under  section  10(1)  of  the 
law  against  an  employer  who  has  refused 
to  bargain  with  a  union  which  has  been 
certified  as  the  representative  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  employees,  as  well  as  against 
an  employer  who  dominates  or  assists 
a  union  by  means  of  "sweetheart"  con- 
tracts, collusive  deals,  or  other  im- 
proper, shady,  or  unlawful  transactions 
between  corrupt  unions  and  employers 
who  are  either  dishonest  or  have  been 
coerced  into  violating  the  rights  of  their 
employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  his  con- 
trol, and  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  majority  leader  stated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  going 
to  continue  to  try  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  subc<nn- 
mittee  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  willing  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
am  not  willing  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  veil. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to 
have  the  vote  on  his  amendment  taken 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
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the  Senator  from   Vermont   for  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  modify  his 

amendment.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  required  for  the  quorum  call 
not  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  have  to  start  objecting  to 
such  requests.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  conferences  on  the  floor  all  after- 
noon. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI  is  prepared,  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  offer  an  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  conferring  in  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  which  now  is 
pending  can  continue  to  negotiate  while 
we  are  discussing  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment. 

However,  as  matters  now  stand,  we  are 
using  a  great  deal  of  time  on  private 
conversations,  and  we  are  not  making 
much  progress  by  that  course;  in  fact, 
by  proceeding  in  that  way  we  vitiate  the 
terms  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  has  been  entered. 

Mr.   MUNDT.     Mr.   President,   if   the 
'Senator  will  modify  his  unanimous-con- 
sent  rcQiic*jt        ■ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  have  pending  a  request 
for  unanimous  consent.  But  I  shall  be 
glad  to  join  in  arriving  at  any  agreement 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  may  propose 
in  regard  to  the  further  consideration  of 
his  amendment. 

I  understood  that  he  was  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Can  we  not  agree  to  lay  his  amendment 
aside  temporarily,  and  at  this  time  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  an- 
other amendment,  and  then  later  to  re- 
Instate  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  If  so,  that  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan]  to  call  up  his 
boycott  amendment;  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment,  the  Senate  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  and  that  at  that  time 
his  amendment  revert  to  the  status  it 
now  enjoys. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  wheth- 
er it  Is  understood  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays — they  have  already  been 
ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont— will  at  that  time  continue  to  ap- 
ply to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"4-17-59— C." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  worked 
out  an  agreement  with  respect  to  anoth- 
er amendment  I  have  pending,  and  we 
might  dispose  of  it  first. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  preced- 
ing action  on  the  amendment  I  have  just 
referred  to,  I  may  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  "4-22-59— F." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  propased,  on 
page  33,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "or  203" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  203,  or  207". 

On  page  35,  between  lines  2  and  3,  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

8£C.  208.  All  offlccrs,  agents.  reprea«nta- 
tlves,  and  employees  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  who  handle  funds  of  such  organl- 
■zatlon  or  of  a  trust  In  which  such  organi- 
zation is  Interested  shall  be  bonded  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  In  the 
handling  of  such  funds,  and  the  bond  of  each 
such  person  In  effect  during  any  fiscal  year  of 
such  organization  shall  b«  In  an  amount.  (A) 
In  the  case  of  a  labor  organization,  not  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  gross  Income  of  such 
organization  for  the  fiscal  year  of  such  or- 
ganization immediately  preceding  such  fiscal 
year,  or  $250,000,  whichever  Is  the  lesser:  or. 
(B)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  In  which  a  labor 
organization  Is  Interested,  not  less  than  26 
percent  of  the  amount  of  such  trust,  or 
9250,000,   whichever   la  the   lesser. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  on  bonding  I  had 
submitted.  It  has  been  worked  out  so 
that  I  believe  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy].  It  relates  to  the  bond- 
ing of  officers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  him? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  to  me  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"4-17-59— C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  8(b)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  to  exert  or  attempt  to  exert  any 
economic  or  other  coercion  against,  or  offer 
any  Inducement  to,  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce, or  to  engage  In,  or  Induce  or  en- 
courage any  Individual  employed  by  any 
person  engaged  In  conunerce  or  In  an  In- 
dustry affecting  commerce  to  engage  in,  a 
strike  or  a  refusal  in  the  course  of  his  em- 


ployment to  use.  manufacture,  process, 
transport,  or  otherwise  handle  or  work  on 
any  goods,  articles,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties or  to  perform  any  services,  where  an 
object  thereof  is  (A)  forcing  or  requiring 
any  employer  or  self-emplcyed  person  to 
Join  any  labor  or  employer  organization:  (B) 
forcing  or  requiring  any  perron  to  ccaee.  or 
to  agree  to  cease,  using,  celling,  handling, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  tbs 
products  of  any  other  producer,  proceseor. 
or  manufacturer,  or  to  cease,  or  to  agree 
to  cease,  doing  business  with  any  other  per- 
son, or  forcing  or  requiring  any  other  em- 
ployer to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  labor 
organization  as  the  representative  of  his 
employees:  (C)  forcing  or  requiring  such 
person  to  recognl/e  or  t>arg<iln  with  a  par- 
ticular labor  organization  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  employees  If  another  labor  organi- 
zation has  be«n  certified  as  the  representa- 
tive of  such  employees  under  the  provisions 
of  section  9:  (D)  forcing  or  requiring  any 
employer  to  assign  particular  work  to  em- 
ployees In  a  particular  labor  organization 
or  in  a  particular  trade,  craft,  or  class  rather 
than  to  employees  In  another  labor  organiza- 
tion or  In  another  trade,  craft,  or  class, 
unless  such  employer  Is  falling  to  conform 
to  an  order  or  certlflcatlon  of  the  Board 
determining  the  bargaining  representative 
for  employees  performing  such  work:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  construed  to  make  un- 
lawful a  refusal  by  any  person  to  enter  upon 
the  premises  of  any  employer  (other  than 
his  own  employer).  If  the  employees  of  such 
employer  are  engaged  In  a  strike  ratified  or 
approved  by  a  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees whom  such  employer  Is  required  to 
recognize  under  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  contained  In  clause  (B|  of 
this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  construed  to 
make  unlawful  where  not  otherwise  unlaw- 
ful any  strike  against,  or  refusal  to  perform 
services  for.  any  person  who  has  contracted 
or  agreed  with  an  employer  to  perform  for 
such  employer  work  which  he  Is  unable  to 
perform  because  his  employees  are  engaged 
In  a  strike  not  unlawful  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  only.  In  an  Industry  or  activity 
affecting  commerce,  for  any  labor  organiza- 
tion to  engage  In  any  activity  or  conduct 
defined  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  section 
8(b)  (7)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  try  to  be  brief.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  problem  known 
as  secondary  boycott.  There  have  been 
some  abuses  in  this  field,  and  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  correct  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  state  what  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  which  is  not 
now  prohibited,  and  how  it  would  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  it 
now  operates.  The  amendment  covers 
the  direct  coercion  of  secondary  em- 
ployers to  cause  them  to  cease  dealing 
with  or  doing  business  with  the  primary 
employer.  In  other  words,  if  there  were 
a  strike  in  a  certain  plant,  and  I.  as  a 
merchant,  handled  the  products  of  that 
plant,  under  the  amendment  the  union 
could  not  use  picketing  to  try  to  compel 
me  to  cease  handling  the  products  of  the 
plant  where  the  labor  dispute  is  under 
way. 
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Second,  the  amendment  covers  the 
withdrawal  of  services  by  one  key  em- 
ployee, not  merely  concerted  action. 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  It  i»now  an 
unfair  labor  practice  to  cause  concerted 
action  to  be  applied  against  an  employer. 
The  amendment  would  relieve  the  re- 
quirement of  concerted  action  if  the  in- 
dividual coerced  were  a  key  employee, 
and  the  effect  would  be  to  shut  down  the 
plant  or  seriously  hamper  or  hinder  the 
operations  of  the  primary  employer. 

Third,  as  we  know,  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  excludes  railway,  agricultural,  and 
other  employees.  They  are  not  now  cov- 
ered by  the  law.  The  amendment  would 
include  those  employees. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  covers  the 
withholding  of  prospective  employees 
from  a  secondary  employer.  I  refer  to  a 
case  in  which  I  may  be  handling  the 
products  of  a  given  company  or  manu- 
facturer, and  I  have  an  arrangement 
with  a  union  whereby  it  furnishes  em- 
ployees to  me  when  I  call  upon  the  union 
to  furnish  them.  I  refer  to  a  case  where 
I  may  be  under  a  contract  and  under  an 
obligation  to  use  the  facilities  of  a  hiring 
hall  to  get  my  employees  from  the  hiring 
hall.  The  union  would  say  to  me,  'We 
will  not  furnish  you  any  more  men,  so 
long  as  you  handle  the  products  of  that 
company."  That  is  another  form  of 
secondary  boycott  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  amendment,  Mr.  President,  covers 
pressure  in  the  form  of  dissuading  cus- 
tomers from  dealing  with  secondary  em- 
ployers. That  refers  to  establishing  a 
picket  line  around  a  merchant's  store, 
when  the  merchant  handles  the  product 
of  a  company  or  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  which  there  is  a  strike.  In  other 
words,  that  is  a  form  of  coercion  against 
an  innocent  employer,  in  an  effort  to 
compel  the  employer  who  has  a  strike  on 
his  hands  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
union.  It  is  an  effort  to  influence  the 
original  employer. 

Mr.  President,  these  cases  come  up  re- 
peatedly. There  are  those  who  believe 
that  almost  any  power  should  be  placed 
in  and  retained  by  unions  to  force  their 
will,  by  the  use  of  economic  power  and 
economic  coercion,  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion which  may  arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pleading  for 
this  cause  ever  since  the  debate  on  the 
bill  started.  I  have  been  trying  to  have 
adopted  a  measure  to  protect  those  who 
are  innocent  and  helpless. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  cases  of  mer- 
chants who  for  20  years.  10  years,  or 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  may  have  been 
handling  a  particular  brand  of  product. 
A  merchant  may  have  built  his  business 
around  the  product,  such  as  the  John 
Deere  plows  or  some  kind  of  machinery 
from  some  other  company.  The  mer- 
chant may  have  built  up  his  trade  en- 
tirely on  that  product.  The  merchant 
may  have  a  competitor  who  is  handling  a 
competitive  product  made  by  another 
manufacturer,  which  serves  the  same 
function,  but  which  is  a  different  brand 
and  is  manufactured  by  someone  else. 
In  one  of  these  plants  there  may  be  a 
strike,  and  the  union  may  picket  the 
merchant  who  is  handling  the  product 
of  the  struck  plant.  The  union  may 
say  to  the  merchant,  -You  caimot  sell 


this  product.  If  you  do  we  will  picket 
your  place  of  business.  Thus  you  will 
not  be  able  to  get  your  supplies,  because 
the  Teamsters  will  not  cross  the  picket- 
Une.- 

In  addition,  the  merchant's  customers 
would  be  embarrassed.  They  would  be 
harassed.  They  would  see  the  picket 
sign.  Wjhat  would  the  sign  say?  It 
would  say  'Unfair  to  labor."  How  is 
the  merchant  unfair  to  labor?  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  the  merchant  not  being 
willing  to  stop  handlmg  a  product  which 
he  has  been  handling  for  20  years  and 
on  which  he  has  built  his  business.  That 
is  a  secondary  boycott  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  field  and  the 
area  in  which  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  operate.  Those  are  the  things 
it  is  designed  to  prevent.  If  Senators 
believe  labor  should  have  the  power  to 
impose  secondary  boycotts;  if  they  be- 
lieve the  innocent  ought  not  have  pro- 
tection but  that  they  should  submit, 
whatever  the  dispute  may  be  and  regard- 
less of  who  is  fight  or  wrong ;  and  if  they 
believe  we  shoiuld  permit  the  p>ower  and 
the  force  to  be  applied;  then  they  should 
vote  against  the  amendment,  because  I 
believe  the  amendment,  if  agreed  to  and 
enforced,  would  stop  some  of  those 
Dr£)  ctices. 

Mr.  MUNDT  and  Mr.  CASE  of  South 
Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  first  to  my 
colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  agree,  that  the  evidence  be- 
fore our  committee,  which  has  gone  into 
secondary  boycotts  to  some  extent,  in- 
dicates that  a  protective  measure  of  the 
kind  presented  is  fully  as  important  to 
the  employees  as  it  is  to  the  employers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  meant  to 
mention  that  fact. 

The  merchant  may  employ  a  dozen 
people,  or  perhap>s  more.  He  may  have 
to  close  down  his  business.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  put  other  employees  out 
of  work,  simply  because  there  is  some 
foreign  dispute  over  which  the  merchant 
and  his  employees  have  no  control  on 
earth.  They  cannot  do  anything  about 
the  dispute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  remind 
the  Senator  of  the  long  investigation  we 
had  with  regard  to  the  Kohler  situation, 
in  which  there  was  a  secondary  boycott. 
In  that  Instance  laboring  men,  plumb- 
ers, installers,  and  those  engaged  as 
artisans  and  salesmen  of  the  particular 
product  of  the  plant,  though  thousands 
of  miles  removed  and  entirely  innocent 
of  taking  any  stand  on  eithrt*  side,  were 
forced  out  of  work  because  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  imposed  to  meet  a  situa- 


tion in  Sheybojrgan  County,  Wis.  I 
think  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  force 
working  men  and  women  out  in  the 
street  when  they  have  no  interest  of 
their  own  in  a  situation. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it 
would  correct  such  a  situation,  which 
results  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice  both  to 
employers  and  to  employees,  who  usually 
are  less  able  to  withstand  that  kind  of 
economic  oppression  than  Is  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
wish  to  observe  that  I  think  the  second- 
ary boycott  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
rank  and  f^le  of  people  in  small  towns 
and  communities,  sometimes  far  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  scene  of  in- 
dustrial problems,  in  connection  with 
transportation  of  goods.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  secondary  boycott  affects 
farmers,  small  townspeople,  and  people 
in  cities  of  small  size,  where  there  is  no 
direct  industrial  conflict.  Because  of 
that  fact  I  think  the  amendment  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  areas  of  our  covm- 
try  which  ordinarily  do  not  think  of 
themselves  as  being  concerned  with 
labor  problems.  The  amendment  is 
important.    I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment,  as  a  modifica- 
tion. 

On  line  23,  page  3,  I  wish  to  strike  out 
the  figure  "(7)"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "(4) ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  Is  modi- 
fled  as  requested. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  aware  of  how  strongly  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  regulate  secondary  boycotts, 
combined  with  the  language  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  last  night,  prohibiting 
hot  cargo. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  secondary  boycott 
cases  carried  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  involve  the  Teamsters 
Union.  It  is  my  judgment,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  and  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  last  night,  in  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  hot  cargo,  we  ef- 
fectively restrained  the  Teamsters  from 
engaging  in  secondary  activity  which  is 
inimical  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  problem  we  are  faced  with  now  is 
somewhat  different.  Under  the  pending 
bill  if  there  Is  a  strike  in  the  plant  of 
employer  A,  and  if  employer  B  is  doing 
business  with  employer  A,  the  union  Is 
prohibited  from  attempting  to  call  em- 
ployer B's  employees  out  on  strike  as  a 
means  of  putting  economic  pressure  on 
employer  B  in  order  to  put  economic 
pressure  on  employer  A. 

In  other  words,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  quite  stringent  in  this  field.     I  will 
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restate  the  proposition,  to  make  It  some- 
what more  clear,  if  I  may. 

What  happened  in  the  example  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  gave  in  his 
speech  Is  now  prohibited  by  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  Senator  gave  an  example 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union  refusing,  be- 
cause of  a  picket  line,  to  make  deliveries 
to  a  secondary  employer  doing  business 
with  a  primary  employer,  against  whom 
there  was  a  strike.  That  is  prohibited 
today.  If  the  Teamsters  refuse  to  make 
deliveries,  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  in  the  way 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  drafted,  it 
would  prevent,  in  the  garment  industry — 
which  has  been  an  extremely  competi- 
tive industry  and  in  which  the  union  has 
worked  for  the  past  50  years  to  try  to 
raise  standards  of  those  working  in  the 
Industry — a  union  representative  from 
going  to  an  employer  and  asking  the 
employer,  as  a  part  of  the  good  will  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  employer,  to 
subcontract  his  work  to  those  employers 
who  were  paying  a  reasonable  wage  and 
not  to  give  his  work  to  employers  who 
were  paying  substandard  wages. 

That  Is  the  way  the  garment  industry 
has  been  able  to  raise  the  economic 
standard  of  the  workers  engaged  in  it. 
That  was  the  original  sweatshop  indus- 
try in  this  country. 

We  are  not  now  talking  about  the 
Teamsters.  That  problem  has  been  dealt 
with.  We  are  talking  about  economic  re- 
lations between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  Taft-Hartley  secondary- 
boycott  provision  prohibits  unions  from 
putting  economic  pressure  on  employer 
B,  for  example,  who  is  doing  business 
with  employer  A,  in  order  to  bring  the 
employees  of  employer  B  out  on  strike. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  goes  far  beyond  that,  and  would 
prevent  any  agreement  of  any  kind  be- 
tween the  union  and  employer  B  that 
employer  B  will  cease  doing  business  with 
employer  A  during  the  period  of  the 
strike. 

If  the  strike  is  against  a  sweatshop 
Industry,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas can  see  how  far  reaching  his 
amendment  would  be.  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  for  employers  and 
unions  to  agree  not  to  do  business  with 
employers  who  pay  substandard  wages 
and  maintain  substandard  working  con- 
ditions. I  believe  it  is  proper  for  a  union 
to  say  to  employer  B,  "Please  do  not 
subcontract  any  work  to  subcontractors 
who  maintain  sweatshop  conditions."  I 
would  not  say  that  the  union  should  have 
the  right  to  say  to  the  contractor,  "If 
you  do  not  do  as  we  ask,  we  are  going  to 
strike  against  you."  But  at  least  the 
union  should  have  the  right  to  say  to 
the  employer.  "Our  relations  will  be  far 
better  if  you  do  not  deal  with  employer 
A,"  so  long  as  the  union  does  not  say, 
"We  will  strike  if  you  continue  to  do 
business  with  him." 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  not  regarded 
as  very  favorable  to  labor.  It  seems  to 
me  that  act  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
unreasonable  secondary  boycotts.  Re- 
member that  employer  B  is  doing  busi- 
ness with  employer  A  and  assisting,  him 


In  an  economic  struggle  with  the  union. 
In  most  cases  employer  B  is  not  a  real 
neutral.  He  Is  doing  business  with  em- 
ployer A,  who  is  involved  in  an  economic 
struggle  with  the  union. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  to  prevent  the  union 
from  using  any  kind  of  influence  to  pro- 
tect itself  during  the  struggle.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  protecting  employer  B, 
but  there  is  no  talk  about  protecting  the 
union  from  the  action  of  employer  B, 
who  is  participating  with  employer  A 
in  waging  the  i^ght  against  the  union. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  take  away  some  of  the 
present  protections  in  the  law  against 
employer  B  making  an  arrangement  with 
employer  A  to  do  struck  work.  This 
would  lessen  the  protection  which  the 
union  should  have. 

The  amendment  would  vary  the  effect 
of  the  decision  in  the  Ebasco  case  and 
other  decisions  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  courts  have  interpreted 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I  quote  from  the 
most  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.  1955,  228 
Federal  <2d>  553.  in  the  case  involving 
the  Independent  Repair  Co. : 

We  therefore  hold  that  an  employer  U  not 
within  the  protection  of  paragraph  8(b)(4) 
(A)  when  he  knowingly  does  work  which 
would  otherwise  be  done  by  the  striking  em- 
ployees of  the  primary  employer  and  where 
this  work  Is  paid  for  by  the  primary  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  an  arrangement  devised 
and  originated  by  him  to  enable  him  to 
meet  his  contractual  obligations.  The  re- 
sult must  be  the  same  whether  or  not  the 
primary  employer  makes  any  direct  arrange- 
ment with  the  employers  providing  the 
services. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
customer  who  might  buy  a  mattress 
when  there  is  a  strike  against  em- 
ployer A.  We  are  talking  now  about 
employer  B,  who  makes  a  mattress  for 
the  employer  against  whom  the  strike  is 
being  conducted. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  lessen  the  protection 
which  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  gives  a 
union  against  an  employer  who  attempts 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  a  second- 
ary employer  to  fann  out  his  work. 

This  amendment  is  extremely  com- 
plicated. I  am  not  sure  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  aware  of  the  impact 
of  the  present  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  malicious  second- 
ary boycotts  are  those  involved  in  the 
trucking  Industry,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  economic  power  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.  By  the  so-called  "hot 
cargo "  amendment  agreed  to  last  night, 
we  have  dealt  with  the  Teamsters.  That 
field  involves  30  percent  of  all  secondary 
boycotts. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  be  to  make 
it  impossible  for  decent  employers  and 
employees  to  protect  their  standards  in 
vital  industries.  This  is  an  economic 
issue.  It  is  a  question  of  the  right  of 
unions,  so  long  as  they  do  not  strike  or 
seek  to  put  pressure  on  the  employer, 
to  attempt  to  protect  their  standards. 
This  question  involves  wages  and  hours 
of  workers. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  racketeering. 
It  is  a  question  of  legitimate  activity  to 


protect  reasonable  wages.  Therefore  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to  last  night,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore]  which  had  to  do  with  30  percent 
of  the  boycotts,  was  rlcht  and  sound  and 
needed,  why  do  we  not  need  some  addi- 
tional legislation  with  respect  to  the 
other  70  percent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  state 
the  reason.  The  reason  is  the  extra- 
ordinary economic  power  of  the  Team- 
sters Union.  When  we  get  away  from 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  to  tie  up  a  business  by  re- 
fusing to  deliver,  we  get  into  another 
field.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Teamsters  in  this  bill,  or 
In  any  amendment  suggested  on  the 
floor.  That  problem  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time.  I  definitely  believe  that 
power  should  be  lessened  to  the  extent 
we  can  lessen  it.  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
so.  Therefore,  when  power  Is  invoked 
in  connection  with  a  secondary  boycott. 
that  is  excessive  power.  But  when  we 
talk  about  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween employees  and  employers,  I  am 
not  ready  to  say,  as  a  general  thesis, 
that  the  economic  power  of  the  union  ts 
greater  than  that  of  the  employer,  or 
that  the  economic  power  of  the  employer 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  union.  In  the 
case  of  the  Teamsters  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  economic  power  of  the  Team- 
sters is  greater.  In  connection  with 
other  industries,  such  as  the  garment 
industry,  in  some  cases  the  economic 
power  of  the  union  is  greater,  and  in 
other  cases  the  economic  power  of  the 
employer  is  greater. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  not  prohibiting 
the  secondary  boycott.  Under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  we  attempted  to  prohibit 
bringing  the  employees  of  a  secondary 
employer  out  on  strike,  regardless  of 
what  relations  he  may  have  with  the 
primary  employer. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE  The  amendment  adopted 
last  night  is  characterized  by  two  addi- 
tional differences. 

First,  when  we  deal  with  the  trans- 
portation industry  we  are  dealing  with 
a  segment  of  our  economy  which  pres 
directly  to  the  security  and  the  economic 
strength  of  the  entire  nations!  economy. 

Second,  an  employer  who  is  a  commrn 
carrier  Is  the  beneficiary  of  a  franchke, 
or  a  permit  from  the  Government.  As  a 
result  of  that  benefit,  his  competition 
Is  limited.  In  some  cases  he  is  given  an 
exclusive  right  to  be  the  common  carrier 
over  a  given  highway  or  a  given  route. 
Therefore,  the  secondary  boycott  In  the 
transportation  field  has  different  aspects, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor 
union  involved  and  the  common  carrier 
Involved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  exactly. 

I  have  referred  to  the  garment  Indus- 
try as  an  example.    I  know  the  Senator 
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from  Florida  Is  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem. Take  the  case  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry in  New  York.  A  manufacturer 
subcontracts  his  work  to  various  cutters. 
If  he  subcontracts  work  to  a  cutter  who 
pays  60  percent  of  the  union  standard 
wage,  that  cutter  enjoys  an  economic  ad- 
vantage over  other  cutters.  Therefore, 
there  is  pressure  on  other  cutters  to  re- 
duce their  wages. 

A  union  is  prohibited  from  enforcing 
any  agreement  with  a  manufacturer  by 
an  economic  strike,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  shoultf  be  prevented  from  saying.  "Our 
economic  relations  will  be  better  if  you 
subcontract  your  work  to  contractors 
who  are  paying  decent  wages." 

That  is  the  general  problem  involved 
in  secondary  boycotts.  I  hope  Senators 
will  not  allow  any  strong  feeling  against 
the  Teamsters  Union  because  of  its 
power,  which  should  be  checked,  to  in- 
fluence their  judgment  concerning  the 
pending  amendment,  because  I  think  it 
would  call  for  a  definite  changr  in  the 
economic  relations  and  balance  of  the 
national  economy. 

Mr  McCLESJliAN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  should  like  now  to  call  something 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
Senators  will  listen  to  me.  I  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  speech  of  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts.  He  has  talked 
atKtut  farming  out  work.  Thei-e  is  a 
provision  in  my  amendment  which  spe- 
cifically provides  as  follows : 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  contnlned 
In  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be 
construed  to  make  unlawful  where  not  other- 
wise unlawful  any  strike  against,  or  refusal 
to  perform  services  for,  any  person  who  has 
contracted  or  agreed  with  an  employer  to 
perform  for  such  employer  work  which  he 
Is  unable  to  perform  because  his  employees 
are  engaged  In  a  strike  not  unlawful  under 
this  act. 

There  is  a  complete  exemption  from 
anything  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ma&sachusetts  has  argued.  That  is  con- 
tained in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  case  which  is 
the  guiding  case  in  this  regard,  it  is 
.vtated: 

The  result  mu»t  be  the  same  whether  or 
n<Jt  the  primary  employer  makes  any  direct 
i<rrHngement  with  the  employer  providing 
the  service. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  word  "ar- 
rangement" is  used.  Therefore,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
more  cliTumscribed  than  the  language  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  regard  to 
strxKk  work,  as  Interpreted  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
struck  work  Is,  if  It  Is  not  the  stopping  of 
work.  I  do  not  know  how  courts  can 
.»>quirm  to  reach  any  other  kind  of  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  We  are  talking  about 
the  economic  relationship  between  em- 
ployer A  and  employer  B. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Employer  A 
has  a  strike  and  finds  he  cannot  get  his 
orders  manufactured  because  he  does 
not  have  the  employees  with  which  to  do 
the  work,  because  they  are  on  strike. 
Therefore,  he  contracts  with  employer  B 


to  do  the  work.  TTie  strikers  can  apply 
economic  pressure  against  employer  B. 
That  is  permitted  imder  the  amendment. 
We  have  takMi  care  of  that,  because  we 
did  not  want  to  provide  that  escape. 

Last  night  we  did  not  do  anything  to 
keep  the  Teamsters  from  refusing  to  de- 
liver. They  can  put  a  picket  line  around 
a  man's  store.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  the  Senate  adopted  last 
night  which  will  keep  them  from  doing 
that.  All  we  have  done  by  the  amend- 
ment is  to  prohibit  them  from  entering 
into  a  contract.  We  have  not  done 
anything  to  keep  them  from  withholding 
services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  present 
rulings  of  the  court,  if  the  Teamsters 
refuse  to  make  deliveries  as  the  result 
of  the  effort  of  the  union,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  there  was  a  strike  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  in- 
volving the  employees  of  a  barber  shop. 
They  belonged  to  an  independent  union. 
The  AFL-CIO  decided  to  take  them  over. 
They  picketed  the  barber  shop.  How- 
ever, instead  of  putting  pickets  around 
the  barber  shop,  they  put  them  around 
the  outside  of  the  hotel.  The  Teamsters 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  hotel.  The 
management  said.  "We  cannot  stand  for 
that." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Was  not  that  prob- 
lem related  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  did  not 
assume  jurisdiction  over  the  hotel  indus- 

ti-y? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  may  be  true. 
That  can  happen  now.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  do  it  even  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  unless  New  York  State  was  able 
to  assume  jurisdiction  under  the  no- 
man's  land  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has   12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  mmutes 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, the  cosF>onsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  amend  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  in  order  to  outlaw  effectively  sec- 
ondary boycotts  under  penalty  of  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

As  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  stands  today 
unions  have  succeeded  in  finding  many 
holes  in  the  act's  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions. Union  racketeering,  as  the 
revelations  of  the  McClellan  committee 
have  shown,  is  fostered  by  the  use  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  Employers,  who  are 
innocent  bystanders,  are  drawn  into 
struggles  l)etween  unions  and  other  em- 
ployers The  secondary  boycott  is  a  par- 
ticularly popular  technique  with  the 
Teamsters,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
use  it  In  order  to  force  unwilling  em- 
ployers to  compel  their  employees  to  join 
the  union,  which  in  many  instances  the 
employees  have  rejected. 

For  almost  2  years  now  the  vicious 
practice  of  the  secondary  boycott  has 


been  defended  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  talking  about  a  small  segment  which 
Involves  the  fanning  out  of  struck  work. 
In  the  meantime,  many  individuals  are 
suffering  from  secondary  boycotts.  In 
the  meantime  small  businesses  are  being 
driven  out  of  business.  In  the  meantime, 
workers  are  forced  into  unions  by  their 
employers  because  the  employers  are 
compelled  to  unionize  them  against  their 
wishes.  There  can  be  no  defense  of  such 
procedures. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senates  at- 
tention to  the  hearings  of  the  McClellan 
committee  on  the  secondary  boycott. 
Earlier  today  I  mentioned  the  secondary 
boycott  involving  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York,  where  the  Teamsters 
Union  refused  to  let  anything  come  into 
the  hotel  or  to  go  out.  and  picketed  the 
hotel  because  another  concern  which  had 
a  lease  In  a  part  of  the  hotel  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  barbers'  union.  It  was  a 
valid  dispute.  One  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  the  country,  as  a  result,  was  forced 
to  its  kneas  by  a  secondary  boycott.  If 
it  were  lawful  for  competitors  to  boycott 
another  business  and  destroy  It,  then,  of 
course.  It  would  be  lawful  for  a  union  to 
do  it.    However,  the  reverse  is  true. 

We  do  not  ae^  any  special  or  puni- 
tive action  in  this  matter.  What  we  ask 
for  Is  equality  before  the  law. 

Senators  who  refer  to  the  hearings 
will  find  the  case  of  the  Burt  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio.  They  have  a 
certified  union,  the  Steel  workers  Union. 
Because  the  Sheetmetal  Workers  Union 
thought  they  ought  to  have  that  shop, 
the  company's  products  are  being  boy- 
cotted all  over  the  United  States.  That 
has  been  going  on  for  10  years. 

Today  we  are  right  back  where  we 
were  before  the  smokescreen  was  thrpwn 
up  about  farming  out  struck  work.  That 
is  not  the  issue  here.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  the  vicious 
secondary  boycott. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  case  of  the  South- 
west Motor  Prelghtways  in  Galveston, 
Tex.,  which  operates  entirely  within  the 
State  of  Texas.  Their  employees,  on  a 
ballot,  rejected  Dave  Beck's  and  Jimmy 
Hoffa's  Teamsters  Union.  Yet  the  hot 
cargo  clause  was  Invoked,  and  they  were 
given  no  freight  to  haul.  The  people  In- 
voking the  secondary  boycotts  do  not 
stop  at  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  time 
to  me  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  Senator  more  time,  provided  I 
can  get  time  on  the  bill  when  I  need  it. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  a  niunber  of 
pages  in  the  hearings  which  discuss  the 
violations  which  occurred  In  connection 
with  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  owner  of  Southwest 
Motor  Frelghtways,  In  Texas.  It  Is 
rather  Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
Texas  victims  of  the  secondary  iKjycott 
said  he  was  grateful  for  the  help  which 
the  Texas  Rangers  gave  to  him.  because 
they  were  the  only  source  of  help  he 
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could  get  in  Texas  against  this  vicious 
practice. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  as  all 
right  thinlcing  people  have  realized, 
whatever  their  personal  orientations. 
We  thought  that  we  had  put  an  end  to 
secondary  boycotts  when  we  passed  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  wrote  into  it  sec- 
tion 8(b)(4).  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
racketeering  labor  leaders  has  made  a 
shambles  of  section  8(b)(4).  Through 
a  variety  of  clever  devices,  virtualli  the 
total  effect  of  section  8(b)(4)  has  been 
avoided,  to  the  detriment  of  employees 
and  employers,  whether  or  not  directly 
involved  in  a  labor  dispute.  The  only 
beneficiaries  have  been  racketeering  la- 
bor union  leaders.  Accordingly,  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  amendment  of  the  law 
in  order  to  stop  these  devices. 

Amendment  4-17-59— C  accomplishes 
the  following : 

First.  It  makes  it  unlawful  to  coerce 
or  induce  a  third  party  employer  to  cease 
doing  business  with  another  person. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  union  wants 
an  employer  to  sign  a  contract  with  it 
under  which  his  employees  must  belong 
to  the  union.  Suppose  further  that  the 
employees  do  not  want  the  union  and 
have  so  indicated  their  desire.  If  the 
union,  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  re- 
luctant employer,  calls  out  on  strike  the 
employees  of  a  different  employer  in 
order  to  force  that  employer  to  stop 
doing  business  with  the  first  one.  that  is 
presently  unlawful  under  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  existing  law.  But 
suppose  the  union  plays  it  smart.  In- 
stead of  calling  the  strike  Just  described, 
it  simply  goes  to  the  second  employer 
and  says,  "Look  here;  you  do  not  want 
any  trouble  with  us;  stop  doing  business 
with  the  first  employer.  He  is  giving  us 
trouble  by  not  signing  up  with  us." 
There  is  nothing  in  present  law  to  bar 
luch  direct  pressure  upon  the  second 
employer.  Yet  that  pressure  can  be  very 
effective.  The  second  employer,  who 
will  usually  be  a  small  employer— the 
union  will  pick  on  small  employers,  not 
big  ones  who  can  well  stand  up  to  It — 
does  not  desire  to  get  Involved  in  difB- 
oultles  with  the  union.  He  may  have  a 
contract  with  It  and  wants  to  maintain 
friendly  relation*.  He  can  do  bualnesi 
with  lomeone  elM  who  li  not  embroiled 
In  union  troubles.  So  he  simply  looks 
flMwhere  for  customers  or  for  hli  sup- 
pUei.  Meanwhile,  the  first  employer 
will  frequently  give  In  to  the  union  and 
foroc  hU  employees  to  join  It  or  he  will 
Juit  go  out  of  buslneee. 

The  amendment  ourei  the  Above  dtfeot 
In  exlftlng  l«w  by  making  It  Juit  u  un- 
lawful to  ooeroe  second  employers  di- 
rectly AS  Indirectly  through  their  em- 
ployees. Xt  doM  this  by  adding  to 
1(b)(4)  a  prohibition  against  coercion 
of  or  Inducement  to  any  person  engaged 
in  commerce.  Xt  continues  In  effoct  the 
prohibition  against  strikes  or  the  calling 
of  strikes  by  unions  against  the  second 
employers,  At  the  same  time  the  amend- 
ment specifically  provides  that  It  does  not 
render  unlawful  a  strike  against  the 
second  employer,  who  has  contracted  to 
perform  work  for  the  first  employer, 
iivhlch  the  first  employer  Is  unable  to 


perform  because  his  employees  are  law- 
fully striking  against  him. 

In  other  words,  the  contention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  amendment  is  defective 
because  of  the  struck-work  provision  is 
not  well  taken. 

Second.  The  amendment  closes  an- 
other major  loophole  in  existing  law. 
Today  if  secondary  boycotts  are  directed 
against  railroads,  farmers,  governments, 
and  other  classes  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees excluded  from  the  law's  coverage, 
they  are  not  illegal.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  an  effort  by  a  union  to  or- 
ganize a  company,  whose  employees  do 
not  want  the  union.  The  union,  unable 
to  get  anywhere  with  the  company,  pro- 
ceeds to  picket  a  railroad  which  dehvers 
supplies  to  the  company  or  an  agricul- 
tural enterprise  which  buys  from  or  sells 
to  the  company,  in  order  to  force  the  rail- 
road or  farmer  to  stop  doing  business 
with  the  company. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  minority 

leader. 

Since  railroad  employees  and  farm  em- 
ployees are  not  "employees"  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  the  law,  the  secondary -boy- 
cott provisions  of  the  law  are  not  vio- 
lated. Yet  innocent  parties  are  hurt  in 
this  situation  as  much  as  where  the 
picketing  is  directed  at  persons  who  are 
technically  employees  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  The  amendment  elimi- 
nates this  inequity  by  substituting  for  the 
words  in  section  8(b)(4)  "employees  of 
any  employer"  the  words  "individual  em- 
ployed by  any  person."  Thus,  inducing 
or  encouraging  strikes  by  employees  of 
secondary  employers,  who  are  railroads, 
farmers,  governments,  and  so  forth,  will 
be  illegal  the  same  as  the  Inducement  of 
strikes  by  employees  of  any  other  sec- 
ondary employer. 

Third.  Another  loophole  In  existing 
law  Is  found  in  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Rice  Milling 
case  that  if  the  secondary  boycott  merely 
Induces  individual  action  rather  than 
concerted  action,  it  Is  lawful.  This  loop- 
hole  Is  taken  care  of  alio.  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  union's  Inducement  to  strike 
does  not  encourage  united  activity  by 
the  employees  of  the  secondary  employer, 
but  simply  Individual  action  by  them. 
That  Is.  each  employee  Is  Induced  sepa- 
rately and  at  different  times  to  refuse  to 
work.  This  technique  can  be  just  as 
effective  In  forcing  his  employer  to  cease 
doing  business  with  the  first  employer 
as  the  technique  where  all  rmployees  act 
concertedly  in  refusing  to  work. 

The  amendment  doses  this  loophole  by 
dropping  the  word  'concerted '  from  seo- 
tlon  8(b)(4). 

Turning  now  to  amendment  4-17-60« 
D.  the  amendment  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  enter  Into  a  hot  cargo  agree- 
ment. X  would  not  think  that  at  this  late 
date,  much  would  have  to  be  said  In 
support  of  this  subject,  There  is  prob- 
ably no  more  vicious  and  harmful  provi- 
sion In  collective  bargaining  agreements 
than  the  hot  cargo  clause.    What  It  does 


is  require  an  employer  to  agree  that  his 
employees  do  not  have  to  handle  goods 
which  the  union  labels  as  "hot."  And 
the  union  will  label  as  hot  the  goods  of 
any  other  employer  so  long  as  he  will  not 
agree  to  do  what  the  union  wants.  If 
the  employer,  for  example,  will  not  force 
his  employees  to  join  the  union  which 
his  employees  do  not  want,  then  the 
union  will  declare  his  goods  hot  and  that 
means  that  other  employers  having  hot 
cargo  agreements  are  precluded  from 
handling  such  goods. 

The  Teamsters  in  particular  have  hot 
cargo  clauses  in  their  agreements.  If 
they  are  unable  to  organize  a  particular 
retailer,  let  us  say.  they  can  virtually 
put  him  out  of  business  by  stopping  all 
deliveries  to  and  from  his  place  of  busi- 
ness by  invoking  the  hot  cargo  clauses 
they  have  in  their  carrier  contracts. 

The  subject  of  hot  cargo  contracts  haa 
been  widely  litipated  in  the  courts  and 
before  the  NLRB  and  the  ICC.  Present 
law  is  in  a  state  of  complete  confusion. 
The  Labor  Board  has  ruled  that  if  a 
union  induces  employees  to  strike  to 
force  an  employer  to  comply  with  a  hot 
cargo  agreement,  that  is  unlawful.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the 
union  to  force  the  employer  to  enter  into 
a  hot  cargo  contract  or  to  force  him 
directly  to  comply  with  it  once  he  enters 
into  it.  In  my  opinion,  all  these  union 
actions  are  reprehensible  and  should  be 
outlawed.  While  I  believe  that  amend- 
ment 4-17-59— C  includes  all  these  ac- 
tions within  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  that  amendment, 
although  not  in  so  many  words,  I  also 
believe  that  the  cleaner  way  to  strike 
at  the  problem  and  put  a  roadblock  in 
front  of  the  racketeering  which  it  en- 
genders Is  to  declare  hot  cargo  agree- 
ments criminally  llhgal.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  amendment  4-17-59— D  does. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  spoken  in 
detail  about  secondary  boycotts.  It  was 
the  Intention  of  Congress  In  passing  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  to  outlaw  all  secondary 
boycotts.  They  are  carried  on  today  be- 
cause of  loopholes  in  the  law.  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  closes  those  loop- 
holes. It  gives  an  opportunity  to  do  what 
Congress  Intended  to  do  in  the  passage 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  agree  with  the  late  Senator  Taf  t.  who 
said.  "There  is  no  such  thine  as  a  good 
secondary  boycott."  A  secondary  boy- 
cott is  the  carrying  of  economic  warfare 
to  neutral  third  persons,  It  Is  a  praotlo* 
being  carried  on  by  the  most  vicious  of 
the  racketeers.  It  Is  Indefensible,  and 
Congress  ought  to  close  these  loopholes. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendmant. 

Mr.  DIRXflN.  X  suggest  the  abeenot 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeu  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Praal- 
dent,  let  me  Inquire  whether  both  aldtf 
have  either  yielded  back  their  remalnlnf 
time  or  have  consumed  all  the  Uma 
available  to  them, 

The  PRB8IDINO  OPPICIR.  Do  both 
sides  yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  do. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClixlakI,  as  modified.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Very 
well;  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellawI.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellkn- 
DER],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HoMPH««Y]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  I>elaware  (Mr.  FncAsl  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson!  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   I  Mr.  Humphr«y1. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BisliI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  WiLiYl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllkndsrI, 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  voU  "yea."  and 
the  lenator  from  Louisiana  would  vole 
••nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  amiounoe  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson l  is 
abstnt  OB  official  buslniss,  and  Is  paired 
with  the  Sanator  from  MlnnesoU  I  Mr. 
HVMPNRiY).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  vould  vote  "yea." 
and  tha  fanaior  from  Minnesota  would 
vota  "nay." 

Tha  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
WnivJ  U  neeessarily  absent,  and  is 
paired  with  Uia  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HLBMDia).  If  presant  and  voting. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vota 

yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vota  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  BO,  as  follows: 

TiAS-41 

Aitott  Bush  gettoa 

Buitittt  ■u«tr  SSCi* 

MmU  Byrd.  Vs.  S*!!^  ^ 

■•nnstt  Oaaensrt  g^^f"*^' 

■ridiM  CSM,  a.  Dsk.  ■Mtlsna 


Krvln 

Martin 

Bchoeppel 

Ooldwstcr 

McCleUan 

Scott 

Hlckenlooper 

Monrcney 

Smathers 

HoUand 

Morton 

Btennls 

Hrusk* 

Mundt 

T&lmadge 

JorCUn 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

KMtlng 

Robert«OD 

WUIlams,  Del. 

Ken- 

RusseU 

Young,  N.  Dak 

La  uache 

SaltonstaU 
NAYS— 50 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Hennlngs 

Moss 

Cannon 

HUl 

Murray 

CarroU 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Case.  N  J. 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Chaves 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O'Mahoney 

Church 

Johnston.  8.C. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Oodd 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Douglas 

L«nger 

Bparkman 

■ngle 

Lons 

Svmlngton 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N  J. 

Oreen 

McGee 

Yarborough 

QruexUng 

McNamara 

Yoking,  Ohio 

Hart 

Magnubon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Btble 

Frear 

Humphrey 

Carlson 

Pulbrlght 

Wiley 

Ellender 

So  Mr.  McClillan's  amendment,  as 
modi.^ed.  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 

Uble. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment to  me.  out  of  my  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  desires  to  vitiate  the  order 
by  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dcied.    Is  that  a  correct  undersundlng? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
We  had  a  unanimous  understanding 
there  would  be  a  yca-and-nay  vote,  and 
I  think  we  should  stand  by  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quIiT.  Mr.  President.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  which  I  proposed  this 
morning,  which  I  am  offering  on  bi'half 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KsATiKOl,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  OooPiR].  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr,  CabiI.  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KvwMil,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott i. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  Is  a  little 
confused  as  to  tha  proper  procedure. 
I  would  appreclaU  It  If  the  Chair  would 
advise  me  the  oourM  of  action  to  pursue. 
Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Xamfladtoyteld. 
Mr.  JAVXTS.  As  I  understand,  the 
•Ituatlon  can  be  straightened  out  by 
another  sponsor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fering the  amendment  as  a  substitute 


OFFICER.      The 

thought  a  unani- 
been  prof- 


amendment.  Therefore.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  3rleld,  for  that  purpose,  to  one 
of  the  cosponsors.  so  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  as  a  substitute. 
I  understand  my  colleague  from  New 
York  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Piesldent,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  1.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Kuchel  1,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  Javits!  .  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1,  and  myself.  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  amendment, 
t  Mr.  MUNDT.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  accept  the 
Coopjer  amendment  as  a  modification  of 
his  amendment.  The  Chair  cannot  en- 
tertain the  substitute  amendment  until 
the  Cooper  amendment  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  did 
not  hear  the  ruling.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
request  to  modify  the  Prouty  amendment 
by  the  Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     I 
mous-consent  request  had 
fered,  to  do  exactly  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  has  not  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  which  I  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  what  effect  the  granting  of  the 
request  would  have  upon  the  time  for 
discussion,  if  any?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  diKUSSlon  mould  remain  as  It  U. 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  expired.  ^  _^^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  X  moke  a  further  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  What  Is  the  time 
remaining?  ^__ 

The  PRESIDINO  OPHCER,  The 
time  remaining  Is  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  MassachusetU.  who  has  II 
mlnutas  ramalnlni.  ^    ^^  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    On  which  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
opposition  side. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  Is  no  lima  re- 
maining on  behalf  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRPSIDING  OFFICER.    That  Is 

correct.  ,  _  ..    -     . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object—- 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
reserve  my  objection  for  the  time  being 
until  we  can  see  If  this  matter  cannot  be 
handled  In  another  way.  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  Informed  n»  to  vhat  the 
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amendment  meene.  Z  do  not  believe  an 
amendment  of  thle  Importance  should 
be  voted  on  by  ^he  Senate  without  hav- 
inf  proper  time  for  dUouslton.  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  If  there  Is  a  way  by  which 

tht  amendment  may  be  ofTirid  m  that 
the  Senators  may  have  time  for  adequate 
discussion, 

Mr.  DZRXSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  _^ 

The  PMSXDXNO  OFFICER.  Thf 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr,  DzmcSBN.  Xt  is  my  understand- 
ing that  those  who  are  particularly  in- 
ttreitfd  In  (he  amendment  have  aireed 
upon  the  language.  This  is  the  picket- 
ing amendment.  It  Is  my  understanding 
the  Unguata-ii^greeable  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittM,  the  Senator 
from  MassachusetU.  Z  think  that  is  the 
understanding,  and  on  that  basis  Z  be- 
Ueve  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  that 
Is  slightly  different  from  my  understand- 
ing. I  would  say  this  matter  could  be 
disposed  of  by  a  voice  vote, 

Mr,  XEATXNO.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Z  am  against  the 
amendment,  Mr,  President.  Z  am 
against  the  amendment,  but  I  want  it  to 
be  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER,  The 
Chair  recognises  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  must  object, 

Mr.  DZRXSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve Z  have  the  floor  for  the  moment,  on 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
other  Senators,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  could  yield  0  minutes  under 
the  time  for  general  debate  on  the  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Z  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  since  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  18  minutes  remaining  he 
could  divide  that  time,  which  would  allow 
for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  0  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
9  minutes.  The  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  put  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  so  that  it  can  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  unanimous  consent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  modify  his 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the 
Cooper  substitute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  is  incorpor- 


ated in  the  new  amendment,  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  himself,  for  me,  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  other  Senators.  Z  ask 
If  I  may  withdraw  my  amendment,  and  if 

It  would  thin  bf  poMlbli  for  tht  Stnator 
from  New  York  to  offer  a  new  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute? 
The     PRESZDZNO     OPFZOER.    The 

amendment  may  be  withdrawn  by  unan- 
imous oonfent. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Z  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  modifying  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr,  PaoOTYl  be  withdrawn, 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preii. 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooFiii)  is  asklnii  unanimous  consent 
that  ht  be  permitted  to  withdraw  hU 
amendment.  Then  the  Keating  amend- 
ment would  be  a  substitute  for  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  curious  as  to  whether  all  this 
parliamentary  maneuvering  is  devoted 
to  the  purpose  tliat  there  will  not  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  thUi  matter,  after 
we  have  spent  all  afternoon  dlsoussini 
It.  There  are  miiny  Interested  in  the 
subject,  and  I  thmk  we  should  decide 
it  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  when  we  make 
up  our  minds.  We  had  an  understand- 
ing with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  we  would  place  this  amend- 
ment in  exactly  the  same  status  it  pre- 
viously occupied,  to  accommodate  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  the  MeClellan 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  us  to  And 
ourselves  getting  all  squeegeed  out  of 
a  yoa-and-nay  vote,  which  could  happen 
under  the  maneuvering  which  is  taking 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  cannot  be 
rescinded  without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  that  order  will 
hold,  even  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  MUNDT,    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  object,  for  the  moment. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  what  has  the  ob- 
jection been  made?  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  he  with- 
draw his  amendment?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understand!)  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky were  withdrawn  there  would  be 
actually  nothing  before  the  Senate,  un- 
less a  new  amendment  were  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objMtlon  to  thf  rgquest  of  tht  Stnator 
from  MassachusetU?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Z  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  amend  his  amend- 
ment as  he  chooses  to. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFZCER,  Zs  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr,  XXNNIOY.  Mr.  President,  has 
that  been  agreed  to? 

Mr,  PROUTY.    No, 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  I  understood  it 
would  be  desirable  that  Z  offer  my 
amendment  as  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   Z  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tht 
Senator  from  MassachusetU  withdraw 
his  unanimous-consent  rtqutst? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Z  do, 

Mr,  KEATING.  Seeking  to  bt  co- 
operative, Mr.  President,  what  is  tht 
situation? 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Is  the  Stn- 
ator going  to  offer  his  amendment  as  a 
substltuu? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognises  the  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  original  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFZCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  tht  in- 
formation of  the  SenaU. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Senators  listed  in 
my  previous  staUment,  and  myself. 

The  LcouLATivi  Cliok.  In  lieu  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  PootTTY).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  KsatinoI. 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  pro- 
potts,  on  pagt  69.  after  lint  26.  to  instrt 
the  following : 

SCO.  .  (a)  tubMctlon  (b)  of  Mctlon  t 
of  th«  Nutlonal  Labor  Rtlatlotu  Act,  as 
amsndsd,  U  smsndsd  br  striking  out  the 
word  "itnd"  at  th*  and  of  p^nkgrmph  (S), 
by  strUilng  out  tb«  period  at  th«  tnd  of 
paragrapb  (S)  and  inMrting  in  ll«u  tbtraof 
a  ■•mlcolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  at  followe: 

"(7)  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed,  or 
threaten  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed, 
any  employer  with  the  object  of  forcing  or 
requiring  an  employer  to  recognize  or  bnr- 
gain  with  a  labor  organlaatlon  ae  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees,  or  forcing  or  re- 
quiring the  employees  of  an  employer  to 
accept  or  select  such  labor  organization  as 
their  collective  bargaining  representative — 

"(A)  where  the  employer  has  recognlaed 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  any  other  labor 
organlaatlon  (not  eetabllshed.  maintained, 
or  assisted  by  any  action  defined  In  section 
8(a)  as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  and  a 
question  concerning  representation  may  not 
appropriately  be  raised  under  eectlon  S(c) 
of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  where  within  the  preceding  nine 
months  a  valid  election  under  section  9(c) 
of  this  Act  has  been  conducted  unless  such 
labor  organization  has  been  certified  as  the 
representative  of  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  such  election  or  unleaa 
such  labor  organization  has  been  designated 
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or  aaleeted  a«  a  reprasantatlva  for  the  pur- 
poaes  oX  collective  bargulnlng  by  the  ma- 
iorMf  of  the  emplorses  liv  a  unit  appropriate 
for  iuob  purpoeas." 

(b)  taotlon  10(1)  of  tha  National  Ubor 
Relations  Aet,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 

Striking  out  the  psriod  nt  the  end  thereof 
and  tnsarting  the  following!  "and  section 
S(b)i7);  Provided  furthtr,  That  where  a 
oharge  is  Alad  under  seetlon  S(b)  (7)  it  shall 
b«  a  dafensa  to  show  thnt  an  unfair  labor 

Kraetlos  within  the  meaning  of  section  i(s) 
as  been  oommltted:  Pro^iiU  furthir,  That 
whara  there  is  a  failure  to  seek  eueh  appro' 
prlaM  raliaf  the  Board  shall  promjptly  make 
publlo  the  raaaons  for  sueti  failure." 

Mr.  XIATTNO,    Mr.  PrHldtnt 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICIR,  How 
muoh  time  does  the  S«nator  from  Ver- 
mont yield?  ^    ^   ,    ,  ,^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  Prtsidtnt,  I  yltld 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  Preeldent,  under 
this  amendment  a  union  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  picketing  or  threaUnlng  to 
picket  an  employer  only  where  the  ob- 
ject of  such  procedure  was  to  force  the 
employer  to  bargain  or  deal  with  the 
union,  or  to  force  the  employees  either 
to  join  the  union  or  to  select  or  accept 
it  OS  their  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. Every  other  kind  of  picket- 
ing would  be  abeoluUly  unaffected  by 
this  amendment. 

But  even  where  the  union  picketed  for 
either  of  theee  two  objectives,  recogni- 
tion or  organisation,  it  would  not  be  in 
violation  of  the  law,  under  thU  amend- 
ment, unless  the  picketing  occurred  in 
one  of  the  two  followU\g  situations: 

First.  Where  the  picketed  employer 
had  reoognised  and  signed  a  oontxaet 
with  some  other  perfectly  legitimate 
union  which  actually  represented  a  ma- 
jority of  his  employees,  and.  hence,  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  no  election 
would  be  held  by  the  Hoard  until  such 
contract  had  expired. 

Second,  Where  the  Board  had  held  an 
election  during  the  preceding  9  months— 
in  that  respect  it  differs  from  the  provi- 
sion of  the  previous  amendment,  which 
was  12  months— and  the  picketing  union 
had  lost  the  election,  unless  during  the 
9-month  period  the  picketing  union 
could  demonstrate  that  it  actually  did 
represent  a  majority  of  the  employees. 

Whenever  picketing  occurs  under  one 
of  these  circumstances,  this  amendment 
provides  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  as  it  does  In  cases  of  unlaw- 
ful jurisdictional  strikes,  may  simul- 
taneously, while  proceeding  against  the 
picketing  union  through  its  own  adminis- 
trative processes,  aeek  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  against  such  union  in  the 
Federal  district  court.  However,  such 
order  would  not  be  granted  if  the  union 
could  show  to  the  court  that  the  em- 
ployer had  committed  an  unfair  labor 
pracUce.  That  Is  provided  In  the  very 
last  paragraph. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  for 
this  explanation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously if  this  amendment  Is  adopted  it  wUl 
represent  a  compromise,  but  I  think  a 
compromise  which  is  fair  in  all  respects 
to  both  labor  and  business.  I  think  it 
would  contribute  a  great  deal  more  to 
bringing  about  labor  harmony  than  has 


been  possible  in  the  past.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  beet  American  tradition  for  Mem- 
bers of  tht  Stnate  to  give  and  take,  and 
finally  wind  up  with  an  approach  which 
Is  eminently  fair  and  reasonable,  as  this 
seems  to  me  to  be. 

I^r  that  reason  I  hope  very  much  that 
none  of  my  ooUeaiute  will  seek  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  this  proposal.  Z  think 
It  is  in  the  intereet  of  harmony  and  in 
tht  inttrttt  of  what  U  lood  for  tht  wtl- 
fart  of  tht  country,  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  problem  on  a  more  or  less 
friendly  basis.  ,..  ^ 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  qutstlon? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Z  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Z  should  like  to  ask  the 
qutstlon  of  tithtr  tht  Stnator  from  Vtr- 
mont  or  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  sutement  was  made  that  if  there 
had  been  an  election,  picketing  on  the 
part  of  the  union  losing  the  election 
would  bt  unlawful  for  a  period  of  9 
months,  unlew  in  the  meantime  it  dem- 
onstrated that  it  had  become  the  bar- 
gaining agent,  or  represented  the  major- 
ity of  the  employees. 

How  would  a  union  demonstrate  that 
to  be  so  without  another  election?  Zt 
might  claim  it,  but  how  could  it  denion- 
strate  it,  and  thus  maks  the  picketing 
legal,  without  another  election? 

Mr.  XEATZNO,  Z  think  one  way 
would  be  by  a  signed  showing,  in  writing, 
that  a  majority  of  tht  tmploytts  aotuaUy 
favored  the  union. 

Mr.  COTTON.  To  whom  would  they 
preeent  the  evidence  before  they  started 
what  would  otherwise  be  illegal  picket- 
ing? To  whom  would  the  demonstra- 
tion or  preeentation  of  the  signed  docu- 
ment be  made? 

Mr.  KEATZNO.  Z  suppose  it  would  be 
presented  to  the  NLRB  or  a  court  ulti- 
mately. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Unless  the  amendment 
indicates  to  what  authority,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  otherwise  illegal 
picketing,  the  union  would  demonstrate 
that  the  situation  had  changed  since  the 
election,  within  a  9-month  period,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  way  would  be  left 
open  for  a  union  to  start  picketing,  and 
then  eUim  that  the  situation  had 
changed.  The  facte  would  be  fuzzy,  and 
there  would  be  no  clean-cut  situation 
during  the  9-month  period. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Z  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  By  way 
of  observation,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
demonstration  would  be  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
would  have  authority  to  proceed  with  the 
Injunctive  process  In  case  the  facts  were 
not  as  alleged. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  would  be  true  in 
the  case  of  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I^akota.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  union  could  demonstrate 
that  it  was  the  bargaining  agent  without 
an  election.  Certainly  If  the  union  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  employees  as 
members,  then  a  certification  of  the  ma- 
jority could  be  used  to  say  that  it  rep- 
resented a  majority  of  the  employees. 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  imion 
having  a  majority  of  the  employees  as 


members  and  being  the  duly  qualified 
agent.  The  latter  could  be  demonstrated 
only  by  an  election. 

Mr,  COTTON,  I  am  not  raising  this 
question  in  any  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  amendment.  Let  me  state 
what  I  want  to  know,  Ltt  us  luppoit  an 
tlteUon  is  htld,  and  tht  union  losts  tht 
election.  Nine  months  have  not  elapeed. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  would 
tht  union  lo  ahtad  and  start  pioktting. 
and  than  must  it  bt  draiitd  btfort  tht 
National  lAbor  Relations  Board  and 
satisfy  the  Board,  or  must  it  first  satisfy 
the  National  Ubor  Relations  Board? 
Tht  objtot  is  Ant.  but  tht  prootdurt 
ought  to  be  more  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  this  is 
ths  same  point  whioh  I  disousttd  tarlitr 
during  tht  dtbatt.  and  whioh  was  the 
subject  of  my  aoMndment  modifying  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  Z  withdrew  my  modifying 
amendment  because  it  is  incorporattd  in 
the  substitute  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  believe  I  can  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

If  the  employees  have  voted  in  an 
election  not  to  accept  the  union  as  their 
bargaining  agent,  and  later  the  union 
claims  that  it  has  a  majority,  it  u  in 
the  discretion  of  the  NLRB.  upon  a  com- 
plaint by  the  employer,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  union  hu  a  majority. 
If  the  union  doee  not  have  a  majority  it 
oould  be  prohibittd  from  picketing.  If 
it  does  have  a  majority,  then  the  pleket- 
ing  could  go  on  until  the  employer  had 
recognised  the  union.  The  justification 
for  that  U  that  an  actual  majority  has 
adhered  to  tht  unUm,  Undtr  tht  Taft- 
Hartley  Aet  they  have  a  right  to  be  rte- 
ognised. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr,  Prtsidtnt, 
will  tht  Stnator  yitld? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yitld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preei- 
dent.  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arisona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATBR.  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  the  request  that  we  forego 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  has  been  previously  ordered. 
I  realise  that  legislation  is  a  compromise. 
Frankly,  I  am  becoming  a  little  tired  of 
compromising  away  my  principles.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment,  end  I  will  vote  for  it.  I  see 
no  reaeon  why  the  Senate  should  not 
give  some  power  to  the  expression  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,  which  I  see 
as  a  recognition  of  the  point  we  have 
been  trying  to  make  today,  namely,  that 
blackmail  picketinK  Is  wrong  and  bad 
and  is  against  the  working  people  as  well 
as  against  the  public  Interest.  I  believe 
It  will  make  the  expression  stronger  if 
Senators  will  stand  up  and  express  them- 
selves for  It. 

We  have  established  one  thing  by  the 
amendment.  We  have  established  recog- 
nition by  the  Senate  that  It  Is  wrong,  as 
has  been  disclosed  by  the  MeClellan  com- 
mittee, to  engage  in  blackmail  picket- 
ing. I  am  not  agreed  that  we  have  pro- 
vided any  real  relief  against  It.  How- 
ever, it  is  up  to  future  Congresses  to 
take    remedial    action,    as    the    public 
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realizes  that  what  we  need  is  a  stronger 
approach.  I  say  let  us  vote  for  what  is 
proposed  and  let  us  give  strength  to  it 
by  unanimous  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  are  not  to  be  taken,  or  are 
they  still  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeaa  and  nays  are  still  ordered  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered  on  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Yorx. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  sub- 
stitute.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I»  the 
request  sufficiently  seconded? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

ScvMAL  Senators.    Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  1  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  sufflclently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  In- 
foi-m  the  Senate  what  is  the  question 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  K«ating1. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  first  vote  be  on  the  Keating  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
first  vote  will  be  on  the  Keating  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  Keating  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  possible  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Prouty 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Keating 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  KiatinoI. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Keating  amendment  be  rescinded, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  will 
be  ordered  on  the  Prouty  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  as  the  situation  now 
stands  we  would  have  two  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  identically  the  same  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  one 
amendment  is  withdrawn  we  will  still 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  other 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  If  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  accepts  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeatiwoI.  we  would  have  the  one 
question  to  vote  on.  on  which  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  has  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute cannot  be  accepted  without 
unanimous  consent,  because  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may 
be  permitted  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  that 
then  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parllamentai-y  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texa.s  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  ques- 
tion on  which  we  are  atwut  to  vote  is  on 
the  Prouty  amendment  as  modified  by 
the  Keating  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mas-sachusetts  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  have  1 
minute  on  the  bill.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
referred  to  obliquely  by  the  statement 
that  no  one  would  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  be  responsible  for 
insisting  that  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
be  voted  on  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  amendment  has  been  described  as 
a  good  amendment.  If  it  Is  a  good 
amendment,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  do  something  by  stealth.  The 
amendment  is  an  improvement  over 
nothing.  As  I  have  seen  what  has  l)een 
started  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  dwindle  away  imtil  it 
has  become  a  mere  trickle.  I  wish  to  have 


a  trickle  with  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Therefore  I  think  it  Is  only  proper  that 
we  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty],  as  modified.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FuL- 
BRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HtntPHREYJ.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  absent 
on  olBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  FrbarI  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLil,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FvLBRiOHTl.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  O'Mahoniy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  is 
abnent  on  official  business,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

YEA8— M 

Aiken  Ooidwatw  McOm 

Allott  Oor*  Monroney 

Anderson  Green  Morton 

Bartlett  Omening  Moa 

Beall  lUrt  Mundt 

Bennett  Hartke  Murmy 

Bridges  Hayden  Muskle 

Bu»h  Hennlngs  Nenberger 

Butler  Hlckenlooper  Psstore 

Byrd.  Mf.Va  Hill  Prouty 

Cannon  Holland  Proxmlre 

Capebart  Hruaka  Randolph 

Carroll  Jackson  Robertson 

Case,  N  J.  Javlta  Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak.  Johnson.  Tex.     Saltonatall 

Chavez  Johnston.  S.C.    Schoeppcl 

Church  Jordan  Scott 

Clark  Keating  Smathen 

Cooper  Kefauver  6p>arkman 

Cotton  Kennedy  Biennis 

Curtis  Kerr  Symington 

Dlrksen  Kucbel  Talmadgs 

Dodd  Langcr  Thurmond 

Douglas  Lausche  WUllanu>.  N  J. 

DworHhak  Long  Williams.  Del. 

Eastland  Magnuson  Ynrborough 

EUender  Mannfleld  Young.  N.  Dak 

Engle  Martin  Young.  Ohio 

Srvln  McClelUn 


NATS— 4 

McCarthy 
McNamara 

Morse                   Smith 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
Carlson 

Prear                      O'Mahonejr 
Pulbrlght              Wiley 
Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  lae  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  motion  ^  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  identified  as 
••4-21-59 — H,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
in  Une  24.  after  "Sec  202".  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert  "(a)" 

On  page  32.  between  lines  8  and  9,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

"(b)  No  subordinate  labor  organization 
shall  be  placed  under  trusteeship  by  a  na- 
tional or  International  labor  organization 
except  for  a  purpose  apeclfled  In  subsection 
(a)  and  on  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  his  designate,  as  provided  hereinafter. 

•'(c)  Any  national  or  international  labor 
organization  seeking  to  place  a  subordinate 
labor  body  under  trusteeship  shall  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  an  order  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such  na- 
tional or  international  labor  organlaatlon 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  temporary 
order  granting  such  relief,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  same  alter  a  heiurlni  ex  parte,  on 
proof  eaUbllshlng  probable  cause  for  the  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  conditions  within  a 
subordinate  labor  organisation  sufBclent  to 
place  such  subordinate  body  under  trustee- 
ship for  a  purpose  allowable  under  section 
aoa.  Such  temporary  order  If  issued  shall 
remain  In  effect  no  longer  than  thirty  days. 
"(d)  Upon  the  granting  of  a  temporary  or- 
der under  subsection  (c)  the  Secretary,  with- 
in thirty  days,  shall  cause  a  hearing  to  be 
held,  upon  notice  to  the  olBcers  of  the  sub- 
ordinate latxir  organlaatlon,  and  Issue  a  final 
order  and  finding  on  the  application  of  the 
national  or  international  labor  organization . 

(e)  At  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d).  the  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  organization  shall  present 
clear  and  convincing  proof  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  condition  or  conditions  which 
would  allow  the  placing  of  the  subordliuite 
body  under  trusteeship  for  a  purpose  speci- 
fied in  subsection   (a). 

"(f)  Any  trusteeship  so  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Upon  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the  trusteeship  shall  be  presumed  Invalid 
and  Its  discontinuance  decreed  by  the  Secre- 
tary unless  the  national  or  International  la- 
bor organization  shall  show  that  the  continu- 
ation of  the  trusteeship  Is  necessary  for  a 
purpose  allowable  under  subsection  (a).  In 
such  event,  the  Secretary  may  iasue  a  further 
order  for  the  continuation  of  the  trusteeship 
for  a  period  he  deems  appropriate,  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  proper.  In- 
cluding the  power  to  subpena  books  and 
records  of  any  labor  organization  and  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  a  hearing 
In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  out  "202  or". 

On  page  S3,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (c)  down  to  page  34, 
Une  16. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
briefly  to  me,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
in  order  to  save  time? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  now  find  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachustts  has  tem- 
porarily left  the  Chamber.    In  his  ab- 


sence I  cannot  very  well  ask  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  later  on.  when  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  returned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues—not because  I  think  my  amend- 
ment is  more  important  than  any  other; 
but  I  believe  the  amendment  Is  impor- 
tant, and  I  have  not  offered  it  lightly. 
It  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  great  abuses 
in  the  labor  movement;  it  relates  to 
what  are  knouTi  as  trusteeships. 

I  have  developed  the  habit  of  calling 
such  trusteeships  labor  receiverships:  I 
think  that  Is  a  more  accurate  term  to  use 
in  describing  such  a  procedure,  which  is 
common  to  labor  organizations.  As  I 
suppose  all  Senators  know,  such  a  trus- 
teeship is  so  much  like  a  receivership 
that  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  rules 
with  respect  to  obtaining  receiverships 
ought  to  apply  in  the  case  of  labor 
trusteeships. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  situation 
under  the  bill  as  It  now  Is  before  us? 
The  Kennedy-Ervln  bUl  does  improve 
the  situation.  I  am  frank  to  say:  and  I 
am  pleased  that  it  does.  It  provides  that 
the  imposition  of  a  trusteeship  by  a  na- 
tional union  on  a  local  union  shall  be 
governed  by  the  constitution  of  the  na- 
tional union.  However,  that  provision 
really  will  not  accomplish  what  is  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  protect  local  unions 
from  arbitrary  abuse. 

The  provision  In  regard  to  the  causes 
for  which  a  trusteeship  may  be  Imposed 
is  rendered  ambiguous  by  the  inclusion 
of  so  unclear  a  provision  as  the  one 
which  now  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  in  the 
following  language : 

or  otherwise  carrying  out  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  such  labor  organization. 

The  bill  now  provides  a  procedure 
under  which  an  individual  union  mem- 
ber may  appeal.  The  point  is  that  the 
full  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon  such 
union  member,  who  thus  would  have  to 
fight  the  international  or  the  national 
union;  and  in  that  fight  the  Umlted. 
sparse,  or — most  often — nonexistent 
power  of  the  Individual  imlon  member 
would  be  pitted  against  the  tremendous 
prestige  and  power  of  the  national  or  the 
international  union. 

Mr.  President,  the  philosophy  behind 
my  amendment  is  an  old  Anglo-Amer- 
ican philosophy;  it  Is  a  part  of  the  deep- 
seated  fundamentals  of  our  law.  It  has 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time;  and  it  has 
laeen  protected  and  preserved  for  a  good 
reason.  In  this  case  the  philosophy  is 
that  the  burden  of  proof  for  so  serious 
a  matter  as  destroying  a  local  union,  or 
local  union  autonomy — and  that  is  what 
a  trusteeship  usually  does — should  rest 
upon  the  national  union  seeking  to  im- 
pose the  trusteeship. 

This  is  what  we  have  done  right  along. 
If  I.  as  a  lawyer,  seek  to  Impose  a  re- 
ceivership on  a  corporation,  it  is  required 
of  me  that  I  go  before  a  judge.  Then  I 
make  out  what  we  call  a  prima  facie 
case — a  good  enough  case — to  warrant 
that  Judge's  holding  who  can  thus  say: 


"Yes,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  assets  of  this  corpora- 
tion may  be  dissipated,  or  that  the  prop- 
erty may  be  damaged,  and  that  urgent 
action  Is  required.  I  will  give  you  a  tem- 
porary receivership."  Usually  the  court 
wUl  say,  "You  come  back  in  30  days.  The 
corporation  involved  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  why  the  receivership 
should  not  be  made  j>ermanent." 

With  respect  to  a  union  receivership, 
or  trusteeship,  as  It  Is  called,  no  such 
opportunity  is  given  the  local.  As  things 
stand  now,  the  international  clamps  on 
a  trusteeship,  a  stranger  moves  in.  takes 
over  the  assets  and  control  of  the  local, 
and  for  18  months  the  trusteeship  may 
go  unchallenged. 

In  the  past,  as  we  know  from  the 
revelations  of  the  McClellan  committee, 
and  as  we  know  from  litigation,  the  im- 
position of  trusteeships  was  one  of  the 
greatest  abuses  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 
My  recollection  Is  that  more  than  120 
trusteeships  were  imposed  by  that  union, 
some  of  them  for  more  than  20  years. 
Think  of  it.  For  more  than  20  years,  the 
local  members,  the  wage  earners,  were 
without  any  say  at  all  with  respect  to 
their  local  unions. 

I  said  earlier,  and  I  now  repeat,  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Their  bill  provides  improve- 
ments. Under  it  there  is  a  requirement 
that  there  be  an  accounting.  It  is  re- 
quired that  the  local  cannot  send  dele- 
gations to  national  conventions.  There 
have  been  other  changes.  They  are  im- 
provements. But  the  basic  fault  I  find 
with  the  situation  is  that  which  I  em- 
phasized a  moment  or  so  ago — that  it 
is  not  within  our  philosophy  of  the  law 
to  allow  a  local  union,  any  more  than 
we  would  any  other  such  body,  to  have 
inflicted  on  it  control  by  an  outside  body, 
without  the  local  union  or  corporate 
body  having  an  opportunity  to  say,  "Nay, 
and  here  is  why  we  say  nay." 

All  I  seek  by  the  amendment  Is  to  give 
the  members  of  a  local  union  an  op- 
portunity to  say  to  someone,  a  judge,  or 
other  competent  authority.  "This  trus- 
teeship should  not  be  Imposed  on  \xs. 
We  run  our  affairs  decently.  Our  affairs 
are  properly  handled.  There  is  no  haz- 
ard to  our  organization."  As  conditions 
now  exist,  no  such  opportunity  is  given. 
That  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  my  tmaend- 
ment.  I  find  It  difficult  to  undersUnd 
the  reason  for  opposing  It. 

Let  me  say  one  or  two  more  things 
about  the  amendment.  I  have  asked  that 
there  be  distributed  and  placed  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

To  refer  to  trusteeship  proceedings, 
xmder  the  amendment,  before  imposing 
a  trusteeship  a  national  union  must 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
temporary  30-day  order  granting  it. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  a  tem- 
porary order  if  proof  establishing  prob- 
able cause  is  submitted  by  the  national 
imion  at  an  ex  parte  hearing. 

I  say  that  is  all  right.  Let  the  na- 
tional unions  proceed  ex  parte,  because 
there  are  possible  dangers  in  having  a 
public  hearing.  The  head  of  an  inter- 
national union  might  very  well  feel  that 
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the  affairs  of  a  local  union  located  In 
Connecticut,  for  example,  were  bein« 
badly  handled.  He  could  go  the  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ex  parte,  make  his  prima 
facie  case  and  get  a  30-day  order.  That 
would  be  all  right.  That  \b  the  first 
remedy  the  amendment  provides. 

Second,  within  those  30  days,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  grants  the  order,  he 
shall  conduct  a  hearing  in  which  the 
claims  of  both  the  national  and  the 
local  union  will  be  heard.  II  the  na- 
tional imion  can  establish  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  trusteeship  is 
justified,  the  Secretary  may  issue  an  or- 
der continuing  it  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Under  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  the 
period  provided  is  18  montlis,  but  I  think 
a  year  is  long  enough. 

We  go  a  little  further  in  this  amend- 
ment. Upon  the  expiration  of  the  1 
year,  the  tnisteeship  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  invalid  unless  the  Secretary  sees 
fit  to  extend  it  for  an  additional  period 
not  longer  than  1  year. 

That  Is  fair,  is  it  not?  I  want  to  give 
the  organizations  time  enough,  if  they 
really  need  a  trusteeship:  but  I  say  let 
us  make  it  a  year  first,  and  then  let 
them  come  back  and  establish,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  they  need  more  time.  That  is  not 
asking  too  much  of  a  national  or  an 
international  union  that  wants  to  lay  its 
hands  on  a  local. 

I  have  stated  the  salient  and  important 
points  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  of  coxurse;  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  point  out  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  for  national  organizations  to  impose 
a  trusteeship? 

Mr.  DODD.  Not  a  thing;  they  simply 
Impose  it.  There  is  no  condition  or  qual- 
ification at  all  provided  in  the  bill.  They 
would  be  able  to  do  what  they  have  been 
doing — merely  impose  the  trusteeship, 
that  is  all. 

Bfr.  LAUSCHE.  After  they  have  de- 
cided to  impose  a  trusteeship  and  have 
"taken  over."  what,  if  anything,  does  the 
national  organization  have  to  do  that 
provides  safeguards  and  assures  the  res- 
toration of  control  to  the  members  of 
the  local  union? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  tempted  to  say 
"Nothing." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  if  the  Sen- 
ator said  so  he  would  be  correct 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  true  except  in  the 
bill  it  is  required  that  a  financial  report 
must  be  filed,  and  that  no  delegates  can 
be  selected  or  elected  to  attend  a  na- 
tional convention.  That  is  an  improve- 
ment. However,  the  overall  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  -Nothing." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  if 
I  am  a  member  of  a  local  union,  and  I 
am  aggrieved,  and  I  know  my  local  never 
should  have  had  a  trusteeship  Imposed 
on  it.  what  can  I  do?  Under  the  bill, 
it  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing. If  I  am  a  carpenter,  for  example, 
I  must  find  a  way  to  reach  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.    I  must  pay  my  expenses 


to  come  to  Washington.  I  must  hire  a 
lawyer.  After  I  get  through  all  that.  If 
I  am  able  to  do  that  much,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  go  into  a  United  States 
district  court  and  must  fulfill  the  high- 
est evidentiary  standard  established  in 
this  land.  He  must  establish,  by  clear 
and  convincing  proof — which  we  as  law- 
yers know  is  the  highest  evidentiary 
standard,  that  a  trusteeship  should  not 
have  been  imposed.    I  say  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  be  that  when  the  na- 
tional organization  alleges  the  local  or- 
ganization is  unfit  to  handle  its  own  af- 
fairs, it  should  be  required  to  prove  the 
allegation  before  it  is  permitted  to  take 
over? 

Mr.  DODD.  Exactly,  with  the  one  con- 
dition which  my  amendment  sets  forth. 

I  know,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  knows,  that  there  may  be  an 
urgency  about  imposing  a  trusteeship, 
or  a  receivership  as  I  prefer  to  refer  to 
these  situations.  It  is  provided  in  the 
amendment  that  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  may 
grant  a  temporary  order. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
within  30  days  the  temporary  order 
either  must  be  dissolved,  or  it  must  be 
made  permanent  for  1  year. 

Mr.  LAU£CHE.  And  within  the  30 
days  proof  has  to  be  offered  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  trusteeship  has 
been  asked  have  been  established? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  correct.  That  is 
the  purpose. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues.  I  share.  I 
am  sure,  the  view  of  all  Senators.  What 
are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are  trying  to 
make  labor  actually  stronger.  I  am,  at 
least,  and  I  think  other  Senators  are, 
also. 

We  have  a  great  labor  movement  in 
this  country.  We  are  told  It  composes  18 
million  members.  I  think  It  is  fair  to 
multiply,  to  get  the  effect,  by  at  least  3 
and  perhaps  more.  If  we  multiplied 
by  3,  we  would  be  considering  in  excess 
of  45  million  people,  and  probably  50 
million. 

The  field  of  labor  affects  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  The  way  the  affairs  of  labor 
are  conducted  is  important  to  every  one 
of  us.  If  the  labor  leaders  want  to  have 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  growing  organiza- 
tion, they  will  not  resist  these  attempts 
to  make  labor  free  and  democratic.  They 
ought  to  be  urging  us  to  do  these  things, 
rather  than  opposing  them. 

Yesterday  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
require  a  labor  organization  to  give  writ- 
ten notice  15  days  before  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  oflBcers.  What  a  simple  thing  to 
ask.  What  a  simple  thing  to  ask,  yet 
some  union  leaders,  mad  with  power, 
resist  it. 

I  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  tias  his  intellectual  reasons  for  op- 
position. I  am  careful  to  say  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
but  I  heard  this  from  outside.  And  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
know  that  I  iiave  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  for  him  and  his  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  answer  is  given 
by  those  who  say  that  the  national  or- 
ganization should  be  permitted,  in  Its 
own  judgment,  to  impose  a  trusteeship, 
and  should  not  be  required  to  prove  that 
the  charges  which  it  makes  are  true? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  asked  my  friends  in  the 
labor  movement,  who  came  to  me  after 
I  had  the  amendment  placed  on  the  desk 
and  who  said.  "This  is  a  terrible  thing 
you  are  doing  to  us.  It  will  destroy  us 
and  make  It  impossible  to  operate  our 
unions."  I  said,  "Tell  me  why,  where, 
and  how  it  will  do  that."  I  never  heard 
a  good  answer.  I  am  trying  to  think  of 
what  their  excuses  were.  I  believe  they 
said,  in  effect,  they  simply  could  not  op- 
erate properly.  That  is  all  it  amounted 
to,  to  my  ears.  I  said  to  some  of  them, 
as  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  "You  had  better  change 
your  philosophy  about  your  organiza- 
tion. Yours  is  not  a  private  empire  or 
a  private  club.  It  is  an  organization 
charged  with  the  greatest  public  interest, 
particularly  in  the  kind  of  society  and 
economy  in  which  we  are  living." 

I  said,  "I  am  on  your  side.  I  want 
you  to  do  well.  By  Instinct,  by  back- 
ground and  by  experience  I  am  on  your 
side.  But  when  you  talk  about  retain- 
ing power  in  unreasonable  terms  I  am 
not  on  your  side." 

I  have  heard  It  said.  "Oh,  you  are  let- 
ting the  Federal  Government  intervene 
between  the  local  and  the  international, 
and  what  a  dreadful  thing  that  is.** 
That  has  not  been  dreadful  in  any  other 
phase  of  our  life,  of  our  society,  or  of 
our  economy.  We  have  found  it  neces- 
sary and  essential  many  times.  I  think 
It  is  necessary  and  essential  In  this  in- 
stance. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  agree  to  this  amendment,  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  those  who  may  say 
it  is  wrong.  Let  us  hammer  this  prob- 
lem out.  If  I  am  mistaken.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  say  so.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind. 
I  want  to  see  this  matter  handled  prop- 
erly. 

It  will  be  argued,  probably,  "What 
harm  can  be  done?  The  union  has  to 
account  for  the  money.  It  cannot  elect 
any  delegates  to  a  national  convention." 

As  I  have  said  two  or  three  times  to- 
night, that  is  good,  but  it  is  not  good 
enough.  We  know  what  happens  when  a 
great  international  imion  places  its  trus- 
tee or  receiver  over  a  local.  We  know 
enough  about  human  nature  to  know 
what  happens. 

When  sxich  a  man  goes  Into  one  of  the 
small  communities  in  my  State,  a  town 
of  20.000  or  30.000  people,  we  know  what 
happens.  I  do  not  want  to  name  one 
of  those  towns,  because  I  would  hear 
from  home  afterward  if  I  did.  but  they 
are  all  good,  and  ahke.  The  trustee 
moves  in  and  says  to  the  president  of  the 
local  "Move  out;  all  you  local  offlcers 
get  out.  I  am  taking  over.  I  am  taking 
over  your  bank  account  and  taking  over 
all  your  affairs."  Everybody  in  that 
small  town  is  affected  in  greater  or  less 
degree  according  to  the  Importance  of 
the  local. 

After  18  months.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, whatever  shadow  of  local  authority 
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or  local  autonomy  existed  at  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  will  have  with- 
ered and  vanished.  The  local  members 
are  men  with  families,  who  work  for 
wages.  Those  men  become  frightened. 
They  say.  "Well,  there  has  been  a  change. 
We  like  John,  but  he  is  out."  They  begin 
to  bend  under  the  terrible  forces.  There 
are  social  and  economic  forces,  in  this 
case  the  forces  of  labor,  and  they  begin 
to  bend  their  wills.  We  shall  do  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  people  if  we  allow  this  to 
happen. 

The  whole  procedure  Is  wrong.  What 
the  amendment  suggests  is  right.  No 
one  will  suffer  from  it,  but  good  will  come 
from  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  procedures,  since  I  am  a  new 
Senator,  but  I  want  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment,  so  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  matter. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  matter  of  in- 
terest, and  if  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  a  question  I  think  we  can 
clear  it  up,  to  save  some  time,  rather 
than  making  it  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

In  1950  there  was  established  a  Labor- 
Management  Maritime  Committee.  The 
establishment  of  this  committee  was 
urged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  the  OfBce 
of  the  President,  and  by  myself.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  also  par- 
ticipated. The  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  labor  unions  and 
steamship  companies.  Simply  stated,  the 
objective  of  the  committee  is  to  take 
every  appropriate  action  to  protect  and 
promote  an  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  committee  does  not 
participate  in  collective  bargaining  on 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. As  a  practical  matter,  the  com- 
mittee acts  only  on  issues  where  there 
is  unanimity  among  all  members,  both 
labor  and  management.  Committee  pol- 
icy, intent,  and  operation  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  it  cannot  thwart  the  col- 
lective bargaining  procedures  of  labor 
unions  or  commit  unfair  labor  practices 
against  employers  or  unions. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  this  type 
of  an  orgsmization  is  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  S.  1555.  and  more  particu- 
larly section  102.  pages  8  and  9.  and  sec- 
tion 302,  page  26.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  cover  the 
officers  and  staff  of  a  labor-management 
organization  where  payments  are  made 
by  labor  unions  and  companies  by  joint 
agreement  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  an  organization  which  functions 
openly  and  whose  objectives  are  to 
jointly  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems 
Jointly  affecting  management  and  labor 
m  the  maritime  industry.  Unless  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  can 
assure  me  that  such  a  labor-manage- 
ment organization  is  exempt  from  the 


provisions  of  sections  102  and  302  I  will 
offer  at  this  time  such  an  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  its  func- 
tion and  operation  being  carried  out 
under  those  purposes  are  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  stated  them,  it  is 
not  intended  that  there  shoiild  be  any 
prohibition  or  limitation  on  the  kind  of 
operation  which  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed, so  long  as  the  objective  is  jointly 
and  openly  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  management  and  in- 
dustry in  the  same  industry,  and  there 
is  no  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
influence  any  employees  to  be  repre- 
sented other  than  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing.  If  that  Is 
the  method  of  operation.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended by  the  bill  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  from  functioning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yielding  time 
for  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KtnnedtI? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  have  l)een  just  as  much 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  local 
unions  placed  in  trusteeship  as  is  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Coruiectlcut. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  as  now  drawn 
furnishes  adequate  protection  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  members  of  unions 
which  are  placed  In  trusteeship. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
other  members  of  the  McClellan  rackets 
committee  were.  I  think,  greatly  out- 
raged by  the  arbitrary  action  of  certain 
unions  In  placing  in  trusteeship  their 
local  unions,  and.  by  so  doing,  depriving 
them  not  only  of  the  management  of 
their  own  fiscal  affairs,  but  the  right  to 
select  their  own  delegates  and  represent- 
atives to  conventions  of  the  interna- 
tional. 

The  bin  is  well  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  such  malpractices  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  imlons.  It  now  provides  that  no 
union  officer  or  executive  board  may 
place  any  local  union  in  tnisteeshlp  ex- 
cept for  one  or  more  of  four  specific 
reasons.  Those  specific  reasons  are 
enumerated  on  page  32  of  the  bill.  They 
are  as  folJows:  "For  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting corruption  or  financial  malprac- 
tice, assuring  the  performance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  or  other 
duties  of  a  bargaining  representative,  re- 
storing democratic  procedures,  or  other- 
wise carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects 
of  such  labor  organization." 

By  those  specific  declarations  as  to 
when  a  trusteeship  should  be  permitted, 
the  bill  eliminates  all  arbitrary  trustee- 
ships and  the  groimds  for  such  trustee- 
ships. 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  particu- 
lar situations  \mder  which  a  local  union 
may  be  placed  in  trusteeship,  the  bill 
provides  that  whenever  a  local  vmion  is 
placed  in  trusteeship  the  officers  exer- 
cising that  power  must  make  a  written 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  within 


30  days,  in  which  they  must  state  in 
detail  the  reasons  which  prompted  their 
action  in  placing  the  local  in  trusteeship. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  if  they  do 
not  specify  sufficient  grounds  within  one 
of  the  four  categories  In  which  a  trustee- 
ship is  permissible,  the  trusteeship  can 
be  dissolved  by  the  Secretary  without 
delay. 

In  addition  to  making  a  report  in  writ- 
ing with  30  days  setting  forth  In  detail 
that  the  officers  have  placed  the  local  in 
trusteeship  for  one  of  the  four  specified 
reasons,  they  must  make  an  additional 
rep>ort  every  6  months  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  showing  why  the  organization 
is  kept  in  receivership.  Then  it  is  pro- 
vided that  at  any  time  within  the  first 
18  months  period,  if  anyone  can  show  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
trusteeship  was  not  imposed  in  good 
faith  for  one  of  the  specific  reasons  per- 
mitted, it  must  be  set  aside. 

We  felt  that  we  should  preserve,  so  far 
as  possible  in  this  aspect  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  unions,  as  much  union  control 
as  possible,  so  long  as  the  substantial 
rights  of  the  local  unions  and  the  local 
union  members  were  not  impaired. 

So  all  we  do,  in  practical  effect.  Is  to 
create  a  presvunption  of  regularity,  which 
presumption,  I  believe,  would  arise  in  any 
case,  because  everyone  is  presumed  to  act 
according  to  the  regulations  which  gov- 
ern him. 

By  restricting  the  number  of  reasons 
for  trusteeships,  and  by  requiring  a  re- 
port within  30  days  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  to  the  specific  reasons  why  each 
trusteeship  was  Imposed,  and  requiring 
additional  reports  every  6  months  as  to 
why  it  is  continued,  we  think  we  have 
provided  sufficient  protection  for  the 
rank-smd-file  members  of  the  union. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  takes  care  of  the  main  reason 
why  trusteeshipts  are  sometimes  arbi- 
trarily imposed,  namely,  to  enable  inter- 
national officers  to  control  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  international  conven- 
tions. The  bill  contains  a  specific  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  local  imion 
in  trusteeship  may  be  represented  at  an 
International  convention  only  by  dele- 
gates elected  by  a  secret  ballot  of  the 
members  of  the  local. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President-^ 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wishes  to  use  some  of  his  own 
time? 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes.    I  wish  to  take  a 
few  minutes. 
Mr.  CLARK.     How  much  time  remains 

on  both  sides?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  4  min- 
utes, and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  dis- 
pense with  formalities.  I  have  only  a 
few  minutes. 

The  point  of  the  answer  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  to  my  argu- 
ment— and  I  think  he  will  agree — Is  that 
the  international  can  bring  about  this 
result  without  any  check  from  outside. 
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There  is  no  one  to  aak  for  an  account- 
ing. There  is  no  one  to  check  on  the 
reasons.  The  slick  lawyers  of  the  In- 
ternational can  write  some  pretty  good 
reports.  The  point  about  a  receivership, 
in  the  case  of  corporations,  is  that  it 
acts  under  the  supervision  of  some  com- 
petent authority.  That  is  what  I  am 
seeking  by  this  amendment.  I  have 
specified  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  Sen- 
ators desire  to  substitute  a  Federal  Judge. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  pending  amendment  and 
support  the  position  very  ably  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee's  action. 

I  think  It  is  well  known  within  the 
committee  that  I  was  never  wedded  to 
the  period  of  18  months  in  the  commit- 
tee version.  I  was  perfectly  willing — and 
still  am-  -to  accept  a  shorter  period,  per- 
haps 12  months. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  Is  that  we 
should  look  at  the  trustee  section  of  the 
bill  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  light  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  and  note  what 
the  committee  has  done  by  way  of  set- 
ting up  democratic  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  rank  and  file  of  the  local  unions. 
As  we  provide  democratic  guarantees  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  we  should  keep  at  a 
mlnlmimi  any  Interference  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
union.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
accept  and  adopt  an  amendment  which 
seeks  to  turn  Congress,  so  to  speak,  into 
a  sort  of  a  constitutional  convention  for 
determining  what  the  bylaws  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  a  union  shall 
be. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  under  our  bill,  as 
we  have  submitted  it  to  the  Senate,  there 
Is  a  guarantee  for  secrecy  in  voting,  and 
for  democratic  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  local  union. 
They  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  elect 
their  delegates  to  district  and  national 
and  international  conventions.  Their 
delegates  will  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine what  amendments,  if  any,  they 
want  to  adopt  to  existing  constitutions. 
Including  trusteeship  provisions.  We 
either  mean  to  say  that  we  give  these 
democratic  rights  to  the  unions  or  we 
mean  to  say,  "After  all.  we  are  going  to 
TWO.  your  unions  for  you.  We  will  tell 
you  how  to  run  your  tnisteeships.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it  under  your  own 
democratic  procedures." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  In  the  language 
Of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given 
remarkable  surveillance  authority  over 
tnisteeships.  I  suggest  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  Is  to  take  the  language  the 
committee  has  offered  to  the  Senate,  let 
it  operate  and  see  if  it  will  not  bear  out 
what  we  have  in  mind,  along  the  line 
suggested  by  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Let  us  not  set  ourselves 
up  as  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
unions  of  the  country  in  respect  to  trus- 
teeships. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  T  yield 
myself  5  minutes.    I  rise  in  opposition 


to  the  pending  amendment  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  committee, 
particularly  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  committee  has  labored  long  and 
hard,  not  only  last  year,  when  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  but  this  year 
also,  when  I  have  been  a  member,  to 
deal  with  these  intensely  complicated 
problems,  of  which  the  proper  handling 
of  trusteeships  Is  only  one. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  It  is  my 
understanding  that  his  amendment  was 
never  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  no  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  proper  handling  of  this 
very  complicated  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  devoted  many 
hours  to  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon — 
the  latter  being  a  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee — have  spoken 
of  the  procedure  which  has  been  set  up  to 
handle  the  trusteeship  subject  in  the  bill 
after  very  careful  and  hard  work  and 
thought  on  the  subject. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  Is  not  the  proper 
way  to  legislate  to  change  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  cursory  considera- 
tion which  can  be  given  to  the  pending 
amendment,  the  provision  which  the 
committee  has  carefully  worked  out. 

Turning  from  that  principle  to  the 
specifics  of  the  particular  matter  under 
consideration,  I  suggest  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  unsound,  because  it 
will  permit  a  corrupt,  inept,  incapable 
local  union  to  defend  itself  against  the 
imposition  of  a  trusteeship  by  Its  parent 
body,  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  whole  union,  needs  to  move 
in  and  remove  corruption  and  Inefficiency 
from  the  local  ranks. 

That  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  Teamsters. 

The  matter  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  me  because  such  a  situation 
exists  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  today. 
I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut adopted,  because  it  would  rep- 
resent a  roadblock  in  the  way  of  clean- 
ing up  corrupt  Teamster  units  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  also  throughout 
the  country.  I  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
the  committee  will  be  supported. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DODD.  How  much  time  does  the 
opp>osition  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
have  a  quorum  call  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  all  time  but  4  or  5  minutes.  I  am 
prepared  to  limit  myself  to  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  Uke  to  have 
some  time  for  the  final  argument  on  the 
proposition  to  answer  the  argtunents 
which  have  been  made  against  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
done,  but  I  have  heard  other  Senators 
ask  how  much  time  has  expired.  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  last  voice  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  know  who  is  actually 
enUtled  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Together,  there  Is 
how  much  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  fourteen  minutes,  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  yield  back  aU 
of  my  time  except  8  minutes.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DODD.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  some  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  Is  very  gracious  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  do  such 
a  fair  and  generous  thing.  I  appreciate 
It  very  much.  It  Is  typical  and  char- 
acteristic of  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  great  strength  in  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  support  of  his  amendment. 
As  I  read  the  provision  on  trusteeships, 
a  national  union,  by  filing  a  report  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  alleging  one  of 
the  four  provisions  enumerated  as  a 
cause  for  the  creation  of  a  trusteeship, 
would  immediately  have  the  power  to 
step  in  and  nm  the  local  imlon. 

In  the  running  of  the  local  union  there 
may  be  two  Important  aspects.  First, 
the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 
That  has  been  eliminated.  The  second 
is  the  emoluments  which  can  come  in  the 
hlrmg  of  the  workers  in  the  local  union 
and  the  pajmient  which  is  given  to  them. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  Hoffa.  He 
can.  by  filing,  through  his  lawyer,  a 
declaration  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
setting  forth  one  of  the  four  reasons 
stated,  obtain  a  receivership.  With  It 
he  obtains  complete  control.  Thereafter 
he  must  file  a  report  giving  the  name  of 
the  local,  the  address  of  the  local,  and 
the  reason  for  the  imposition  of  the  trus- 
teeship. Then  he  continues  in  control. 
There  is  contained  in  the  bill  language 
to  the  effect  that  the  receivership  shall 
continue  unless  a  complaint,  by  clear 
and  convincing  proof,  shows  that  the 
trusteeship  has  not  been  established  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  what  is  called 
the  highest  evidentiary  standard  we 
have  in  our  law.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  of  no  other 
standard  in  law  which  is  higher. 

Mr.  DODD.  A  very  heavy  bvutlen 
would  be  put  on  the  local  union  member 
under  the  clear  and  convincing  proof 
doctrine.  A  craftsman  trying  to  fight 
the  unfair  imposition  of  a  trusteeship  on 
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a   local   would   be    burdened   with   the 
hardest  evidentiary  doctrine  in  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  much 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  not  want  it  to  be  unclear  or  un- 
convincing proof. 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  but  it  ought  to  be 
reasonable  proof.  That  Is  ordinarily 
the  doctrine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  a  distinguished  and 
able  judge.  In  criminal  cases  the  proof 
must  be  beyond. a  reasonable  doubt;  in 
fraud  cases,  the  proof  must  be  clear  and 
convincing:  and  m  the  ordtoary  cases 
the  proof  must  be  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

Here  we  would  say  to  the  local  union 
and  to  the  local  members:  'This  receiv- 
ership shall  not  be  lifted  unless  you.  by 
clear  and  convincing  proof,  show  that  It 
was  imposed  in  bad  faith." 

I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a 
Hoffa  can  get  a  receivership  on  the 
simple  filing  of  a  declaration  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  receivership 
cannot  be  lifted  except  by  clear  and 
convincing  proof,  there  is  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  all  but  3  minutes  of  my  time, 
if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  do 
likewise 

Mr.  E)ODD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  7  minutes  remaininc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
practice  is  in  the  Senate;  but  I  want  to 
have  enough  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  have  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute  to  me,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
possible  substitution  of  one  word,  which 
might  help  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oi-egon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  page  34,  line  5,  the 
language  reads:  "except  upon  clear  and 
convincing  proof."  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  in  this  matter. 
I  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  be  substituted  for 
'•clear  and  convincing  proof"  the  phrase 
"prima  facie  evidence  that  the  trustee- 
ship was  not  established  in  good  faith" 
or  "except  by  the  greater  weight  of  evi- 
dence." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Is  that  a  term  of  art? 

Mr.  MORSE.  "By  the  greater  weight 
of  the  evidence"  is  a  term  of  art. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  know  whose  time  is  being  used 
for  this  discussion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  a  similar  Instance,  I 
remember  being  swindled  out  of  time  In 
the  House.    [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  have  the  remaining 


time  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  E>ODD.    Provided  I  will  still  have 
my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  can  meet  this 
problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  take  a  minute.  I 
am  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  But  his  proposal  will  not  cure 
my  difficulty.  It  goes  deeper.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  a  conference.  I  will  be  glad 
to  say:  Certainly;  change  the  word  to 
"reasonable"  or  whatever  improvement 
was  suggested.  That  will  be  better.  But 
it  does  not  go  deep  enough.  It  would 
not  solve  the  difficulty  which  I  am  trying 
to  resolve. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!     Vote! 
Mr.  DODD.    I  am  not  prepared  to  vote, 
Mr.  President.    I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  will  have  to  yield  back  his  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  wUl  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that  in  order  to  have  a  quorum  call.  I 
will  use  up  my  time.  I  am  not  trying  to 
delay  the  Senate.  I  do  not  enjoy  argu- 
ments about  these  matters.  Certain 
statements  have  been  made  to  which  I 
think  I  should  retort  or  make  answer. 
What  were  those  statements?  It  has 
been  alleged  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  while  I  make  one 
other  procedural  suggestion,  namely, 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be 
allowed  an  additional  4  minutes  on  the 
bill,  if  he  needs  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  that  much  time  without 
such  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear 
that  I  am  asking  for  time  unneccessarily 
or  for  reasons  of  delay.  But  this  Is  an 
important  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  quorum  call 
without  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
being  charged  to  either  side.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  yield  me 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  whether,  if 
after  action  is  taken  on  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment, I  should  offer  the  following  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  bill  itself, 
would  he  accept  it?  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

On  page  34  of  the  bill,  line  5,  strike 
out  the  words  "clear  and  convincing", 
which  would  leave  the  requirement  of 
proof  we  have  been  discussing  read  as 
follows:  "Except  upon  proof  that  the 
trusteeship". 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  that,  of  course,  is  the  lowest 
evidentiary  requirement,  instead  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  been  pointing  out 
was  the  highest  evidentiary  requirement. 
All  we  seek  is  proof. 

Second,  on  line  3  and  line  8  of  page 
4.  reduce  "eighteen"  to  "twelve."  so  it 
will  read  12  months  instead  of  18 
months. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senate  should  imderstand 
what  we  have  before  us.  When  a  trus- 
teeship is  imposed,  it  is  presumed  valid 
for  12  months,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  anyone  can  present  proof  that 
the  trusteeship  was  not  imposed  for  good 
reason,  it  can  be  set  aside. 

Second,  during  the  period  the  trus- 
teeship is  in  effect,  no  money  can  be 
transferred,  no  votes  can  l)e  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  trusee  local  at  an  election. 
Third,  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  is  pre- 
sumed invalid. 

I  think  this  is  a  long  step  forward. 
If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
accept  the  proposal,  I  think  we  shall 
have  improved  the  bill  substantially.  I 
hope  this  substantial  improvement  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
favor  of  that  change,  but  I  do  not  think 
It  goes  far  enough.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  go  further. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time  remaining 
to  me  on  the  amendment,  and  have  a 
vote  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  7  minutes 
remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  want  to 
speak  last? 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  back  all  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  very  generous  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  do  that. 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  am  a  little 
too  interested  in  this  matter.  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  worked  diligently  and  faithfully 
on  this  task.  I  do  not  overlook  that. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  worked  hard,  also. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  am  offering  an  amendment  at  the 
last  minute.  Some  question  was  raised 
about  that  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1.  This  amendment 
did  not  occur  to  me,  actually,  until  5  or 
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6  days  ago.  I  tried  to  see  the  bill.  It  be- 
came available  a  little  late,  as  we  all 
know.  I  would  have  suggested  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  had  it  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  handle  it  that  way. 

Let  me  see  what  the  argimients  are 
against  the  amendment  as  ofTered.  It 
Is  said  that  delegates  cannot  be  elected 
any  more.  When  I  said  delegates  can- 
not be  elected  any  more,  I  meant  that  in 

the  Situation  now  existing,  under  the 
trusteeship,  the  trustee  selects  the  dele- 
gates. It  is  true  that  cannot  be  done  un- 
der the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill.  But  think 
of  this:  The  mere  presence  of  a  receiver 
or  trustee  is  of  great  weight  and  influ- 
ence on  the  membership  who  are  select- 
ing the  delegates.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  labor  that  oar  very  much.  Merely 
having  that  kind  of  fellow  aroimd  the 
place  is  not  conducive  to  an  expression 
of  free  will.  The  xmlon  members 
know  he  is  there.  They  know  he  is  going 
to  be  there  for  18  months.  They  are 
thinking  of  what  can  be  done  on  job 
assignments  and  Job  referrals.  Senators 
know  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  have  to 
spell  it  out.  His  influence  Is  there  if  he 
does  not  say  a  word  about  the  selection 
of  delegates. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  surveillance  over  the  trustee- 
ships. That  is  not  so.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  it  is  untruthful  to  have  suggested 
it,  but  I  mean  it  is  factually  not  so.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  imposition  of  trus- 
teeships. Mr.  Hoffa  simply  imposes 
them;  that  is  all.  I  am  taking  the  worst 
possible  example.  It  may  be  said  that 
"DoDD  is  picking  out  Hoffa  again."  Our 
country  has  been  alerted  to  the  danger 
that  exists  because  of  Hofla.  There  may 
be  a  Hoffa  tomorrow  as  there  was  yester- 
day and  still  is  today.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  any  more  of  them.  I  do  not  think  our 
country  can  survive  that.  Are  we  going 
to  allow  the  likes  of  him  to  Impose  a 
trusteeship  on  a  local  and  not  be  an- 
swerable to  anybody  except  perhaps 
some  poor  individual  member  of  a  local 
union  who  does  not  have  the  resources 
to  challenge  him,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
a  U.S.  district  court?  That  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  bill,  and  I  am  trying  to 
correct  it  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  a  union  member  should  complain  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  trustee- 
ship had  been  improperly  imposed  by 
Hoffa,  Hoffa  could  appear  before  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  if  he  wanted  to.  sit 
down,  and  watch  the  complainant  try 
to  prove  that  Hoffa  had  done  the  wrong 
thing? 

Mr.  DODD.  Of  course.  We  know 
what  Mr.  Hoffa  can  do  and  what  he  has 
done.  He  can  hire  the  finest  legal  tal- 
ent in  the  country,  and  he  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it.  He  uses  the  dues  of  the  local 
union  to  defeat  the  members  of  the  same 
local  in  the  effort  to  overc(»ne  injustice. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this  matter. 
There  will  be  more  motions  and  more 


pleadings  and  more  difficulties  than  all 
of  us  who  are  lawyers  in  this  body  can 
think  of  tonight.  That  is  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  Let  us  not  talk  about  It 
in  technical  or  foolish  terms.  That  is 
what  will  happ>en. 

It  has  also  been  said,  since  the  inter- 
national can  be  brought  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  tliat  would  be  a  cure- 
all.  Really  it  would  not  be.  This  re- 
lates to  the  argument  I  Just  made.     I 

have  tried  to  reason  this  matter  out.  I 
have  tried  to  think,  "Why  am  I  in  favor 
of  this,  and  why  should  I  try  to  persuade 
my  colleagues  or  the  American  people  to 
be  in  favor  of  it?"  I  think  the  best 
reason  I  can  offer  for  it,  putting  aside 
the  revelations  before  the  McClellan 
committee,  is  that  such  a  process  is.  in 
my  judgment,  at  least,  actually  taking 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 
When  a  czar  like  Hoffa  can  impose  a 
receivership  on  a  local  union  and  decide 
what  will  happen  for  1  month,  1  day,  or 
any  length  of  time,  it  is  too  long,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  18  months. 

I  want  to  have  the  Senate  say,  "You 
cannot  do  that.  You  have  to  conduct 
yourself  the  way  the  rest  of  us  conduct 
ourselves.  You  have  to  be  subject  to 
some  authority,  either  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  of  a  Federal  court." 

I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  I  would  be  glad  to  change 
the  language  and  put  it  in  such  form 
that  a  Federal  judge  or  anyone  else  who 
is  felt  to  be  competent  could  make  the 
decision.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  not 
let  Hoffa  make  the  decision  for  1  Vt  mil- 
lion Teamsters  for  18  months,  18  days. 
18  minutes,  or  18  seconds.  He  should 
not  have  that  power  or  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut says  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
no  voice  in  this  matter  of  a  triisteeshlp. 
I  read  to  Senators  from  page  33  of  the 
bill,  section  204: 

Upon  the  written  complaint  of  any  mem- 
ber or  subordinate  body  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion ailleglng  ttiat  such  organization  has  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  section  303  or  303. 
the  Secretary  shall  Investigate  the  complaint 
and  If  the  Secretary  finds  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  violation  has  occurred  and 
has  not  been  remedied  he  thall,  without  dis- 
cloelng  the  Identity  of  the  complainant, 
bring  a  civil  action  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
labor  organisation — 

I  do  not  know  what  more  power  one 
would  want  to  give  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  tried  to  protect  myself 
in  order  to  have  the  last  word,  and  I  was 
assured  I  would  have  it.  Now  I  have 
been  done  out  of  it.  How  did  that  hap- 
pen? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yielded  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  from  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
my  able  colleague  from  Oregon  is  a  great 
lawyer,  and  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
I  respect  him  in  a  debate.  He  is  an 
amazingly  competent  and  extraordinar- 
ily articulate  man.  He  has  a  great  mind. 
I  do  not  relish  challenge  of  his  views,  but 
the  section  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred does  not.  in  my  Judgment,  cure 
the  difBcuIties  about  which  I  have 
spoken. 

I  will  not  labor  the  subject  any  longer. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrbt]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Fxkak]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  f  rcmi  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  PiTLBRicHT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  busmess.  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHikT].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wisccmsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if 
present  and  voting  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeM  41. 
nays  51.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Dodo's  amendment  was  re- 
je::ted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.     KENNEDY.     Mr.     President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre2d  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  moment.  Al- 
though we  have  voted  on  the  Dodd 
amendment,  and  our  proposed  modifica- 
tion was  not  accepted,  nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve good  faith  requires  that  we  still 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  my  chairman  that,  on 
page  34  of  the  bill,  in  line  3,  "eighteen 
months"  be  changed  to  "twelve  months": 
that  on  ime  5  we  strike  out  the  words 
"clear  and  convincing":  and  that  on 
line  8  we  change  "eighteen  months"  to 
•^twelve  months." 

We  have  previously  offered  to  do  that, 
and  I  believe  we  should  stand  by  our 
offer.  If  it  was  good  then,  it  is  good  now. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ask  to  amend  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  6  or  7  amendments,  and  I  shall 
offer  them,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone 
In  the  Senate,  I  believe,  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  I  wish  to  say  something  about 
the  amendments  and  also  something 
about  their  origin.  They  are  very  im- 
portant as  perfecting  amendments. 

I  send  to  the  desk  my  first  amendment, 
and  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38. 
line  9,  after  the  word  "finds"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following:  "after 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act." 

On  page  38.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"removed"  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  38,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"hearing"  insert  a  comma. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  start  out  with  this 
amendment  because  I  want  to  see  if  I 
can  have  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  which  suggests  merely  the  adding 
of  a  few  commas  to  a  bill.  That  is  all 
that  is  involved.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide literary  clarity.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first  amendment.  I  will 
speak  to  the  first  amendment  and  tell 
the  Senate  about  the  origin  of  the 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer.  I  have 
never  yet,  in  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
failed  to  put  all  my  cards  on  the  table, 
to  use  a  colloquialism,  and  I  will  never 
fall  to  do  so. 

For  15  years  the  Record  Is  replete  with 
the  number  of  times  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  and  urged  to  proposed  legislation 


amendments  seeking  to  provide  proce- 
dural checks  on  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tionary power  by  the  administrators  of 
the  laws  of  Congress. 

It  hap[>ens  to  be  a  very  deep  convic- 
tion of  mme  that  essential  to  a  govern- 
ment of  law  is  the  necessity  at  all  times 
to  maintain  adequate  checks  upon  the 
discretion  of  administrative  oflBcials. 

My  chairman  knows  that  in  committee 
on  several  occasions  I  said  I  felt  the  bill 
did  not  provide  all  the  checks  it  ought  to 
provide  on  the  discretion  granted  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  bill.  I  said  I 
thought  that  whenever  he  had  to  ren- 
der a  decision,  and  whenever  he  had  to 
make  a  judgment,  which  in  effect  took 
away  a  right  or  a  privilege,  or  which 
denied  an  exemption  or  imposed  it  on 
one  group  and  not  on  other  groups,  or 
uniformly  on  all  groups,  his  decision  or 
judgment  ought  to  be  reviewed.  I  l>elieve 
there  ought  to  l>e  a  check  on  such  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  pro- 
vides adequate  checks,  and  we  ought  to 
write  them  into  the  bill,  as  my  amend- 
ments do,  wherever  they  are  not  already 
provided. 

That  was  my  position  on  the  bill  long 
before  any  representatives  of  labor  came 
to  see  me.  I  am  sorry  that  some  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  did  not  come  to 
me  too,  because  employers  have  as 
much  interest,  and  as  much  at  stake,  in 
checking  the  arbitrary  discretionary 
power  of  Government  ofiBcials  as  do 
labor  leaders  or  unions,  or  any  other 
group. 

That  was  my  position  in  committee 
before  any  representatives  of  labor  came 
to  me  on  this  matter.    I  wish  the  record 
to  show  that  after  I  took  that  position 
in  committee  the  first  representative  of 
labor  who  came  to  me  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Teamsters.     I  thought  the 
Senate  should  know  that.     That  does  not 
make     these     amendments     Teamsters 
amendments.    It    makes    them    Morse 
amendments.    I  have  a  long  record,  as 
I  have  said,  in  favor  of  checking  arbi- 
trary discretion  proposed  in  legislative 
measures,  but  I  also  want  the  record  to 
show  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact    that    a    lawyer    representing    the 
Teamsters  has  made  a  good  many  sug- 
gestions   proceduralwise    in   regard    to 
amendments   to   the   bill.    I   wish   the 
Record  to  show  also  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, I  did  not  agree  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  representatives  of  labor 
on   an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
amendments  which  they  suggested  to  me. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  me  what  the 
source  of  an  idea  is.    If  the  idea  or  the 
recommendation  proves  to  be  a  sound 
one.  It  should  be  adopted  on  its  merits. 
Last  night,  until  midnight,  some  of  us 
met  with  a  lawyer  from  the  Teamsters 
Union  for  a  final  consideration  of  some  of 
these  proposals.    We  had  previously  met 
with  lawyers  from  other  unions,  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  Teamsters  Union. 
I  wish  to  make  that  statement  because 
the  Record  should  show  the  facts. 

I  am  proud  to  present  these  amend- 
ments, not  because  they  are  sponsored  by 
anyone  in  the  legal  profession  within  the 
labor  movement,  but  because  they  are 
sponsored  by  me  on  their  merits.  After 
we  have  completed  consideration  of  the 


first  "comma"  amendment,  I  shall  offer  a 
second  amendment,  which  is  the  first 
one  that  deals  with  the  application  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  hope  my  chairman  will  follow  me 
very  closely,  because  I  believe  if  he  lis- 
tens to  the  very  brief  argiunents  I  will 
make,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  position 
to  accept  most  of  the  amendments  which 
I  am  offering.     At  least,  I  hope  so. 

1 3rield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. First.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  in  keeping  with  the  way  he  approaches 
every  public  question.  The  amendments 
should  be  viewed  as  being  of  importance, 
and  therefore  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider them  carefully.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  accept  all  of  them, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  my  reasons, 
whether  the  Teamsters  Union  likes  them 
or  not. 

The  effect  of  the  first  one  is  to  make 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  apply 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  deny 
to  a  union  which  has  less  than  200  mem- 
bers and  an  income  of  less  than  $20,000 
the  union's  application  for  an  exemption. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Let  me  take  the 
Senator  through  the  amendment.  Let 
us  turn  to  page  38.  I  ask  that  commas 
be  inserted.  I  overlooked  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment.  On  page  38.  line  9. 
after  the  word  "finds,"  I  would  insert 
"after  hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act." 

The  language  would  then  read: 

(g)  If  the  Secretary,  upon  application  of 
any  member  of  a  local  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  Indxistry  affecting  commerce, 
finds,  after  hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  that  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  such  labor  organi- 
zation do  not  provide  an  adequate  pro- 
cedure^ 

Then  it  provides  for  the  rendering  of 
a  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

He  will  have  to  make  a  finding  whether 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  such  or- 
ganization do  not  provide  an  adequate 
procedure.  Why  should  not  there  be  a 
check  on  that  judgment.  It  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  provide  it.  It  will  re- 
quire a  simple  hearing,  which  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  But  it  will  remove 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  any  labor  organ- 
ization that  it  may  be  subjected  to  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  All  I  say  is: 
Give  the  labor  organization  a  hearing. 
It  will  not  take  long.  I  do  not  think  any 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  hesitate  at  all 
to  give  such  a  hearing. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Who  will  make  the 
decision? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  hold  the  hearing.  He  will  have  to 
take  the  testimony  and  make  the  record. 
I  suppose  the  organization  will  want  to 
give  testimony.  It  will  want  to  say  that 
Its  constitution  and  bylaws  afford  all  the 
protection  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  be  reviewable  by  the 

courts? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be.  if  the  or- 
ganization wanted  to  appeal  the  case 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  CARROUj.  So  they  would  have 
another  check  and  balance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly ;  and  I  am  all 
for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  la 
not  the  amendment  I  thought  it  was. 
This  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  make  a 
finding  that  if  there  is  no  proper  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  the  removal  pf  an 
ofiScer  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
will  be  in  effect,  and  that  act  merely 
provides  that  due  notice  shall  be  given. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  bill; 
it  merely  provides  equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Every  time  provision  is 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  the  bill  Is  strengthened. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  parent  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  in  the  House  was  the  Honor- 
able Francis  K  Walter,  and  that  tlie 
parent  in  the  Senate  was  the  late  Hon- 
orable Patrick  McCarran? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  believe  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  simply  affords  the  due 
process  by  checks  and  balances  which 
were  created  by  Congress  in  1946  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  want  to  be 
consistent  with  that  act.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  second  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  Is  marked  "Amendment  No.  2." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  On  page  43, 
line  17,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  it 
Is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following  new 
sentence: 

In  making  determinations  under  this  sub- 

aectlon.  the  Secretary  shall  comply  with 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senators  to  turn  to  page  43.  line  17,  of 
the  bill.  At  the  end  of  that  sentence.  I 
Simply  add,  again,  a  specific  reference 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  as 
a  check  upon  the  decisions  which  will  be 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
administering  this  particular  section. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  be  is  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Once  again,  if  we 
may  have  copies  of  the  amendments,  I 
think  we  can  make  our  decisions 
promptly. 

Mr.  MORSR  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
asked  to  have  copies  made  available. 
The  explanation  of  the  amendment  is 
that  after  section  (b)  page  43.  line  17, 
It  simply  provides  that  in  making  the 


determinations  under  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  shall  comply  with  sections  6 
and  6  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Will  accept  the 
amendment.  Once  again,  it  provides  for 
the  application  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  1  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  numbered  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  Page  43. 
line  7.  after  "file"  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert: "information  required  by  said 
titles." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It  makes 
clear  the  type  of  information  which  is 
sought  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  page  43,  line  7.  instead  of  saying 
"information  required  by  title  I  or  title 
n."  the  Senator  should  say:  "such  in- 
formation." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  accept  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskJ.  as  modi- 
fled,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  numbered  4. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
line  21,  after  the  word  "Secretary,"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following:  "upon 
application  by  a  labor  organization  or 
employer". 

On  page  18,  line  22,  after  the  word 
"for"  to  insert  the  word  "such". 

On  page  19.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"thereby"  to  insert  a  comma  and  add: 
"Provided  further.  That  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  revocations." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  bear 
with  me,  we  might  go  through  the 
amendment  together.  On  page  18,  line 
21,  after  "Secretary,"  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert "upon  application  by  a  labor  organ- 
ization or  employer." 

Then,  because  it  is  related  to  the  fol- 
lowing language.  I  will  proceed  to  the 
next  line  on  page  18,  line  22 :  After  "for", 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  "such." 

On  page  19,  line  3,  which  is  really  the 
heart  of  the  amendment,  after  "thereby" 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  comma  and 
add  "Provided  further.  That  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  such  revocation." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
what  is  provided  in  subsection  (b) : 

The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  issue, 
amend,  and  rescind  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  the  form,  time  of  filing,  and  pub- 
lication of  reports  required  to  be  filed  under 


this  Act  and  such  other  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  (including  nUea  prescribing  re- 
ports concerning  building  funds,  tnista,  or 
enterprises  financed  by  a  labor  organization) 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  of  such  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

Again,  it  is  the  Secretary's  Judgment 
which  is  called  for. 

In  exercising  his  power  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  general 
rule  simplified  reports  for  labor  organiui- 
tlons  or  employers  for  whom  he  finds  that  by 
virtue  of  their  size  a  detailed  report  would 
be  unduly  burdensome:  Proxfided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  revoke  such  provision  for  aim- 
pllfied  forms  of  any  labor  organization  or 
employer  if  he  determines,  after  such  inves- 
tigation as  be  deems  proper,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  would  be  served  thereby. 
Tlie  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  101,  for  such  definite  or 
indefinite  periods  as  he  may  determine,  any 
labor  organization  or  class  thereof  tempo- 
rarUy  convened  either  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  labor  agreement  or  for  car- 
rying out  educational  activity. 

I  suggest,  on  page  19,  line  3.  after 
"thereby,"  the  insertion  of  a  comma  and 
the  words:  "Provided  further.  That  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  revocations.'* 

Suppose  a  simplified  form  has  been 
granted.  All  at  once  the  Secretary  says: 
"I  revoke  It." 

The  union  replies:  "That  Is  unfair  to 
us.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  revoke  It. 
We  ouRht  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  sim- 
plified form." 

To  use  a  hypothetical  example  to  Illus- 
trate the  procedural  point,  the  union  may 
contend,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  par- 
ticular Secretary  of  Labor,  for  some  rea- 
son, has  a  bias  against  the  union.  They 
think  he  is  unfair.  They  think  he  Is 
prejudiced.  They  think  he  is  trying  to 
harass  the  union.  I  am  talking  about 
the  fears  which  sometimes  people,  with 
human  frailties,  develop  In  this  field. 

I  simply  say  that  the  Secretary  ought 
to  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  run  its  course 
and  say  why  he  thinks  there  should  be 
a  revocation.  I  think  that  with  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  we  will  not  find  any 
unions  coming  forward  and  asking  to 
have  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
apply  so  as  to  make  a  record  against 
them,  which  that  procedure  will  permit, 
imless  they  have  a  case.  But  they  are 
entitled  to  a  check,  it  seems  to  me.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  review.  They  are  entitled  to  the  right, 
even  though  they  may  be  dead  wrong, 
in  thinking  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  discriminating  against  them  In  his 
revocation.    That  is  all  I  am  askfaig. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  accept  this  amendment, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  can.  The  language 
in  the  bill  was  carefully  worked  out  after 
thorough  consultation.  I  think  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  if  applied  to 
page  19,  would  offer  some  difficulties  for 
the  Secretary.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  could  not  with- 
draw the  amendment,  because  I  really 
think  It  will  strengthen  the  bilL 

The  Senator  knows  how  much  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  him.    But  I  could 
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not  very  well  withdraw  the  amendment, 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment  or  discretion  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  That  provision  would  have  a 
very  definite  effect,  inasmuch  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion— although  we  pray  he  never 
would — to  the  detriment  of  a  group  of 
workers;  he  could,  if  he  wished  to,  exer- 
cise his  discretion  unfairly  or  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  then  they  would  have  to  remain  in 
a  status  quo  position  until  that  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  reversed. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  worker  who 
was  affected  would  be  put  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  all  he  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  come  forward  and,  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  show  his  reason 
for  the  revocation. 

What  is  wrong  with  such  a  provision? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I,  too,  seek  informa- 
tion. 

Under  such  circumstances,  how  could 
one  say  that  action  would  be  unfair  or 
discriminatory?  Can  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  give  us  an  example? 

I  am  generally  in  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  regard  to  what 
we  call  trusts  involving  rights. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  give  us  an  illus- 
tration of  the  situation  he  has  in  mind, 
it  may  help  us  form  our  opinion  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  language  of 
this  part  of  the  bill  best  illustrates  the 
point;  so  I  shall  read  the  language,  and 
then  I  shall  refer  to  a  hypothetical  case. 

I  refer  now  to  page  18,  beginning  in 
line  20,  and  reading  as  follows: 

In  exercising  his  power  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  general  rule 
simplified  reports  for  labor  organizations  or 
employers  for  whom  he  finds  that  by  virtue 
of  their  size  a  detailed  report  would  be  un- 
duly burdensome. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  report?  What  Is  the  reason  for 
it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  part  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides either  for  the  much  longer  reports, 
which  call  for  much  more  detailed  infor- 
mation; or,  in  the  case  of  a  small  union, 
the  bill  calls  for  a  much  simplified  report. 
Which  calls  for  less  information. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  be  given 
that  discretion.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Secretary  exercised  it  to  the  point  of 
saying  to  unions  X.  Y,  and  Z,  "File  the 
short  report";  and  let  us  assume  that 
they  then  filed  the  short  report. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  simplified  re- 
port provided  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing the  members?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  purpose  is,  first,  to 
keep  the  Secretary  Informed  as  to 
whether  the  union  is  operating  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
.  the  act;  and  also,  in  the  instances  in 
which  the  reports  are  available  to  the 
members,  to  have  the  reports  on  file,  so 
the  union  members  can  obtain  them. 


So  let  us  assume  that  unltxis  X.  Y.  and 
Z  were  granted  permission,  under  this 
discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  file  the  simplified 
report. 

TT.en  the  bill  provides: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  revoke 
such  provision  for  simplified  forms  of  any 
labor  organization  or  employer  If  he  deter- 
mines, after  such  investigation  as  he  deems 
proper,  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
would  be  served  thereby. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  granted  those  unions  authority  to 
file  the  simplified  report,  on  the  ground 
that  the  longer  report  would  be  burden- 
some. Let  us  assume  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  decided,  under  this  discretion- 
ary power,  to  give  them  that  privilege 
and  that  advantage.  And  then  let  us 
assume  that  at  a  later  time  he  said  to 
them,  "I  revoke  it." 

Let  us  assume  that  then  the  affected 
xinions  asked  the  Secretary,  "Why?     We 

would  like  to  show  that  it  is  still  burden- 
some to  us  to  file  the  long  report,  and 
that  you  have  no  reasonable  ground  for 
revoking  the  privilege  you  have  given  us 
to  file  the  simplified  report.  We  do  not 
think  you  should  have  the  discretion 
first  to  blow  hot,  and  then  to  blow  cold — 
to  change  your  mind  from  month  to 
month.  If  you  had  a  good  ground  for 
revoking  the  privilege,  that  would  be  dif- 
ferent. But  presumably  the  Congress 
provided  for  the  filing  of  the  simplified 
report  because  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  if  unions  found  the  longer 
report  burdensome,  you  would  grant 
them  the  privilege  of  filing  the  simplified 
report.  So  we  do  not  think  you  have  a 
good  ground  for  revoking  that  privilege. 
We  think  you  are  penalizing  us  unfairly, 
improperly" — for  any  of  the  reasons  they 
might  conjure  up. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  really 
to  provide  a  forum  in  which  emotional 
attitudes  will  not  prevcil,  but  in  which 
evidence  presented  under  the  proper 
procedure  will  prevail. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  did  do  that  very 
thing.    Who  would  review  his  action? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  done  in 
accordance  with  whatever  is  provided  for 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assiune  that 
the  matter  went  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  What  woiild  be  the  issue?  The 
issue  would  be  whether  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  properly  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion in  connection  with  that  matter — 
which  is  one  which,  if  I  may  say  so  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  does  not  sug- 
gest due  process,  because  such  discre- 
tion would  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  Congress.  So 
the  issue  or  the  question  would  be  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised 
the  discretion. 

Let  me  say  that  I  offer  this  suggestion 
in  all  sincerity.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  100  percent  on  the  matter 
of  due  process.  But  in  such  a  case  the 
act  would  be  a  ministerial  act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  it  must  be  exercised 
reasonably,  not  arbitrarily.  I  think  the 
union  would  have  a  hard  time  proving 
their  case;  but  if  they  really  had  a  case, 


they  should  have  an  <H>portunity  to  prove 
that  the  discretion  was  not  exercised 
reasonably,  but,  instead,  was  exercised 
prejudicially  or  punitively  or  in  a  biased 
manner. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  allowing 
them  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case,  if  they  had  one? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  certainly  the 
problem  here  has  to  do  with  the  essence 
of  the  question  of  whether  they  should, 
make  a  long  report  or  a  short  report — 
a  complicated  report  or  a  simplified  re- 
port. In  my  opinion,  this  matter  is  not 
one  for  judicial  review. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  in  the  Congress  would  say,  ac- 
cording to  thic  provision  of  the  bill, 
"You  are  entitled  to  file  a  simplified  re- 
port, if  the  filing  of  a  longer  report  would 
be  burdensome  to  you." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  this  matter  does 
not  involve  a  question  of  due  process;  it 
relates  to  a  question  of  administration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  does  not  mean  that  he 
does  not  favor  providing  for  a  procedural 
check  in  any  case  unless  due  process  is 
Involved. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  due  process  is  not 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  discretionary 
authority  by  an  administrative  officer, 
unless  constitutional  rights  are  involved. 
I  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  100  percent  on  matters  of 
proper  review.  But  I  submit  to  him  that 
in  this  instance,  this  proposal  would 
carry  that  point  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  point  to 
him,  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
when  in  this  bill  the  Congress  grants  a 
union  the  right  to  file  a  short  or  simpli- 
fied report  in  cases  in  which  the  longer 
report  would  be  xmduly  burdensome,  we 
mean  to  grant  that  privilege  as  a  matter 
of  right  that  should  be  granted  in  prac- 
tice, and  we  mean  that  that  privilege 
can  be  revoked  only  when  cause  is 
shown,  only  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  was  justification  for  revoking  it. 
Certainly  such  cause  could  not  be  simply 
the  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In- 
stead, there  would  have  to  be  some  good, 
demonstrable  reason.  When  the  unions 
affected  charged  that  he  did  not  have 
such  a  reason,  they  shovdd  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  his  decision  reviewed. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  time  on  the  amendment  remain- 
ing under  my  control. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  jrield 
back  all  time  remaining  imder  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  jrielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  next  amendment,  which  is  No.  5. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
In  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
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line  21,  line  22.  and  line  23,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  Inaert  "In  the  district  court  or 
other  court  of  the  United  States  where 
the  vlolgtion  occurred  or  at  the  option 
of  the  parties  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  page  23  of  the  bill.  It 
will  be  noted  that  my  amendment  pro- 
poses that  on  page  23,  lines  21.  22,  and 
23  be  stricken  out  and  the  following 
words  be  substituted:  "in  the  district 
court  or  other  court  of  the  United  States 
where  the  violation  occurred  or.  In  the 
event  of  inconvenience  to  the  parties, 
then  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  amendment  covers  this  type  of 
problem:  Unions  in  my  State  are  3,200 
miles  or  more  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. When  violations  occur  there,  I 
think  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  first 
requirement  ought  to  be  that  the  case 
be  tried  there,  and  that  the  UB.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
not  be  selected  unless  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  where  the  violation  occurred.  I 
can  imagine  how  that  could  happen  In 
a  good  many  cases.  When  there  la 
doubt  about  it,  the  Secretary  ought  to 
be  able  to  bring  the  case  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or,  when  it  is  p>erfectly 
obvious  that  the  Secretary  knows  it  is 
for  the  convenience  of  the  parties,  the 
case  should  be  brought  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  It  is  pretty  important  in  this 
democracy  of  ours,  the  cost  of  litigation 
being  what  It  is  and  the  cost  of  travel 
being  what  it  is,  that  it  be  provided  in 
the  biU  that  a  case  should  be  tried  in 
the  district  where  the  violation  took 
place,  rather  than  say,  "We  will  bring 
it  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

I  submit  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  see  if 
I  understand  the  point  which  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  is  making.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  saying  that 
under  the  present  wording  of  this  clause, 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  have 
the  decision  as  to  whether  the  case  would 
be  tried  in  the  district  where  the  vio- 
lation occurred  or  In  the  District  of  Co- 
hmibia  itself? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  am  say- 
ing. Let  us  look  at  the  syntax  of  the 
sentence : 

Any  luch  action  against  a  labor  organiza- 
tion may  be  brought  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  tac  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia — 

That  is  where  It  can  be  brought — 

or  in  the  district  court  or  other  court  of  the 
United  States  where  the  violation  occurred. 

In  Other  words,  what  I  am  proposing 
to  do  Is  to  rephrase  the  sentence  and 
say.  "In  the  first  instance,  you  bring  it 
in  the  district  where  the  violation  oc- 
curred. If,  In  the  convenience  of  the 
parties,  the  District  of  Columbia  court  is 
the  most  desirable,  bring  it  there."  But 
if  a  violation  took  place  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  where  there  is  a  U.S.  court  sitting 
in  the  Federal  courthouse,  the  litigants 


should   be   permitted   to  say.   "That  is 
where  we  want  to  have  Justice  rendered 
to  us." 
I  think  that  Is  reaMnable,  and  there 

should  be  language  in  the  bill  to  indicate 
that  is  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  an  acceptable  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  this  case  is  perfectly 
correct.  I  make  one  qualification  for  the 
Record.  In  the  event  of  a  conspiracy, 
I  think  we  should  show  the  Intent  of  the 
National  Legislature  that  when  a  crime 
is  committed  in  a  State  the  case  should 
be  heard,  insofar  as  possible,  in  that 
State.  If  the  conspiracy  extends  to  other 
districts,  then  we  ought  to  lodge  discre- 
tion in  the  Attorney  General. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Oregon  hear  my 
comment  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  debate  may  not  have  distorted  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posal. The  Senator  from  Colorado 
stated  that  his  understanding  of  the 
amendment  was  that 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
busy  conferring  and  did  not  hear  what 
was  stated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.    He  knows  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  may  repeat  what 
I  said,  I  agree  completely  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  If  a  violation  oc- 
curs within  the  area  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
district,  the  case  ought  to  be  tried  there, 
rather  than  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  make  one  resei'vation.  Let  us  assimie 
the  crime  constitutes  a  conspiracy  and 
Is  spread  over  several  districts.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  is  clear,  under 
the  amendment,  that  the  case  could  be 
tried  In  the  U.S.  district  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Or  wherever  It  Is  be- 
lieved the  conspiracy  can  best  be  proved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage "convenience  of  the  parties"  in  my 
amendment  covers  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoRsxl  on  page  23.  beginning  on 
line  21. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  6. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated.  i 


The  CHiir  Clxkk.  It  Is  proposed,  on 
page  8,  line  16,  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  the  f  (blowing : 

Provided,  That  In  the  event  of  a  denial  of 
an  exemption  of  this  section  the  provisions 
at  the  Administrative  Procediire  Act  shall 
become  applicable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for 
a  moment  to  page  8  of  the  bill,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  exemptions  of  unions 
In  accordance  with  size  and  receipts. 
Starting  on  page  8,  line  6.  the  bill  reads: 

The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  subsection  (b)  for  such  defi- 
nite or  Indefinite  periods  as  he  may  deter- 
mine any  labor  organization  or  class  thereof 
having  fewer  than  two  hundred  members 
and  having  gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than 
•20.000.  including  all  sums  paid  over  as  dues 
or  per  capita  tax  to  »  parent  or  alBllated 
labor  organization  (excluding  payments  re- 
ceived by  trustees  under  section  303 (c)  (6) 
or  (8)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1M7.  as  amended).  U  he  finds  that  the 
exemption  of  such  labor  organisation  or 
class  thereof  would  not  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  thla  Act. 

I  propose,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
on  line  16,  to  strike  out  the  period  and 
add  the  following  language: 

Provided.  That  In  the  event  of  a  denial  of 
an  exemption  of  this  section,  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall 
become  applicable. 

Let  me  advise  Senators  of  the  problem 
which,  as  I  understand.  Is  of  concern  to 
some  labor  groups.  I  suppose  it  is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Teamsters,  but 
I  am  .satisfied  they  are  not  alone.  They 
feel  that  unless  they  have  a  right,  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  to 
show  that  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
an  exemption,  they  might  be  confronted 
at  some  time  with  an  administrative 
officer  who  might  be  prejudiced  against 
them  and  deny  them  exemptions. 

What  we  are  saying,  as  a  Congress,  I 
respectfully  submit,  is  that  Congress  is 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  believe  any  labor 
organization  or  class  thereof  having 
fewer  than  200  members  and  having 
gross  annual  receipts  of  less  than  $20,000 
should  be  exempt. 

That  is  the  policy  Congress  is  laying 
down.  But  we  are  not  making  a  blanket 
exemption,  because  there  may  be  some 
luiions  with  less  than  200  members  or 
with  less  than  $20,000  of  receipts  to 
which  we  ought  to  apply  the  full  force  of 
the  act.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say,  "I 
do  not  grant  the  exemption."  But  if  he 
does  not  grant  the  exemption,  the  labor 
organization,  upon  application,  ought  to 
be  heai  d  on  the  exercise  of  that  judgment 
under  the  procedures  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  because  such  a  Judg- 
ment would  have  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  union  Involved,  whether  it  was 
X,  Y.  or  z. 

All  I  am  seeking  to  have  inserted  is  a 
safeguard,  so  that  a  group  will  not  have 
the  right  to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  get 
a  square  deal.  We  are  getting  a  raw 
deal.  We  are  not  getting  equal  treat- 
ment. We  are  being  discriminated 
against." 
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I  also  want  to  say  to  those  who  have 
any  question  about  this  amendment, 
keep  In  mind  the  position  in  which  we 
are  putting  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  desire  to  stress  the  desirability  of 
this  typ>e  of  an  amendment  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  Secretary 
,  of  Labor.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  entitled  to  the  procedural  safe- 
guard which  I  have  provided  In  the 
amendment.  The  Secretary  can  say, 
"Very  well;  come  in  under  the  processes 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  I 
will  be  glad  to  spresid  on  the  record  the 
reason  why  I  think  you  should  not  be 
exempt,  since  it  would  interfere  with 
the  objectives  Congress  set  forth  In  the 

act." 

I  think  if  we  put  such  a  safeguard  In 
the  bill,  no  union  would  be  resorting  to 
the  procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  unless  it  had  an  extremely 
good  case;  because,  until  the  union  ob- 
tained a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  it  would  have  to  be 
considered  as  nonexempt. 

We  would  be  in  no  way  giving  any 
advantage  by  agreeing  to  my  amend- 
ment, unless  and  until  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  there  were  a  decision  to  reverse  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  per- 
fectly correct.  I  believe  this  involves 
due  process.  It  involves  a  notice  of 
hearing  and  a  notice  of  a  trial.  It  could 
involve  arbitrary  and  capricious  action 
against  200  people  and  therefore  those 
people  have  a  right  to  a  hearing.  They 
are  entitled  to  come  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

I  differentiate  between  this  amend- 
ment and  the  earlier  one  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  which  involved  a 
mere  ministerial  question.  This  is  a 
basic  thing.  This  has  a  constitutional 
base  in  due  process.  Therefore,  It  should 
be  reviewable  upon  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious action  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's distinction.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  clearly  right  in  this  instance.  I  would 
go  a  little  further,  even,  in  connection 
with  a  so-called  ministerial  act,  when 
the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  act  has 
an  effect  upon  and  can  have  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  people  subject  to  the  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  consider  a  modi- 
fication of  the  wording  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  try  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  modifica- 
tion would  make  the  language  more  ap- 
plicable. As  I  understand,  the  wording 
of  the  pending  amendment,  in  part,  is. 
"in  the  event  of  a  denial  of  an  exemp- 
tion" the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  be  applicable. 
Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  adding,  after  the  word  "denial," 
a  few  words,  to  make  it  read;  "In  the 
event  of  a  denial  of  an  application  for 
an  exemption"? 

In  its  present  form  the  language  would 
seem  to  require  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  whenever 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  denies  an  exemp- 
tion. Should  not  the  words  "an  applica- 
tion for"  be  Included? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  want  to  Involve 
anyone  else,  but  I  should  like  to  say  there 
is  an  individual  on  the  fioor,  upon  whose 
advice  the  Senator  from  Illinois  relies  as 
a  beneficiary  a  good  many  times,  as  it  is 
true  I  do  upon  some  of  my  assistants. 
That  is  the  language  we  had  in  the 
amendment  when  we  drafted  it  last 
night,  but  in  the  process  of  having  the 
amendment  copied  the  words  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  Just^sed  were 
by  mistake  omitted. 

I  accept  the  language,  and  also  wish 
to  state  that  langviage  was  used  in  the 
original  form  of  the  amendment. 

When  my  staff  copied  the  amendment, 
they  did  not  write  that  particular  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  by  oversight  or  in- 
advertence those  words  were  left  out  of 
my  amendment.  The  amendment  should 
read  "denial  of  an  application  for  exemp- 
tion." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  the  compliment 
paid  to  my  administrative  assistant,  and 
I  wish  to  say  I  heartily  Join  him  in  the 
commendation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  It 
pains  me  to  separate  myself  from  three 
distinguished  colleagues  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  regard.  But,  once  again,  although 
the  agreement  reached  in  the  committee 
was  not  one  in  which  I  concurred  com- 
pletely, but,  nevertheless,  it  was  finally 
agreed  to.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  undo  this  part  of  the  bill, 
because  there  are  a  good  many  other 
Senators  on  the  committee  who  com- 
mitted themselves  to  other  provisions  as 
a  part  of  a  general  agreement  to  sup- 
port the  Kermedy-Ervin  bill. 

I  am  willing  to  go  quite  far.  even  in 
spite  of  that,  with  respect  to  matters  of 
great  Importance. 

Let  us  consider  a  situation  Involving  a 
paper  local.  The  Secretary  has  made  a 
general  rule  about  exempting  unions 
with  fewer  than  200  members  or  $20,000 
in  Income.  Let  us  assiune  the  paper 
local  makes  a  complaint.  The  Secre- 
tary's information  perhaps  is  sparse. 
The  Secretary  may  simply  decide  he 
wants  these  financial  reports.  And  I  be- 
lieve he  would  trammel  no  one's  rights 
by  demanding  one  without  going  through 
a  complicated  procedure. 

I  thought  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  made  2  or  3  minutes  ago  was 
good,  and  It  seems  to  me  this  case  Is 
parallel.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one's 
basic,  personal  rights  would  be  denied  by 
the  Secretary,  If  the  Secretary  said  he 


wanted  financial  information  from  the 
\inion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  a  great  author  and  a 
great  statesman. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  I  cannot  support 
the  Senator  on  his  agreement  with  the 
committee  where  constitutional  rights 
are  involved.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  This  is  a  question  of  due 
process. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  a  moment.  This 
is  a  question  of  due  process.  We  axe 
talking  about  talcing  away  the  rights  of 
people.  We  cannot  do  that  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  cannot  do  it  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  paper  locals.  I 
will  say,  and  I  am  very  serious.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  wants  a  report  of  a 
paper  union  he  will  get  a  report,  because 
the  only  thing  which  is  reviewable  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion. Questions  of  fact  are  never 
reviewable. 

I  hope  Senators  will  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  have 
full  power  to  meet  this  objective.  It 
would  only  be  with  regard  to  an  abuse 
of  power  that  there  could  ever  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  court  of  appeals. 

I  have  tried  to  be  very  cautious  about 
this  matter.  This  is  a  question  of  due 
process  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  which  can  be  used  to  protect 
the  constitutional  lights  of  people  who 
are  being  discriminated  against. 

We  do  not  need  to  worry  about  paper 
tinions.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
take  care  of  such  unions  and  their  re- 
ports under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  mention  two  things. 

First,  in  complete  defense  of  my 
chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  labored  long 
and  hard  on  this  particular  section,  and 
this  was  the  solution  the  chairman 
worked  out. 

However,  In  fairness  also  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  testify  that  time 
and  time  again  I  raised  questions  about 
whether  too  much  power  was  being  given 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  stated  that 
each  reserved  the  right,  when  the  bill 
reached  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  to  offer 
amendments  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
proposals  made  In  the  committee  but 
which  did  not  prevail  in  the  committee. 
As  to  the  substantive  matter  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  raised.  I 
want  to  refer  to  the  paper  local  union 
case.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  armed  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  in  that  instance, 
so  that  if  any  paper  local  had  such  bad 
judgment  as  to  appeal  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedm-e  Act  frc«n  the  Secre- 
tary's exercise  of  judgment  in  denying 
the  exemption,  the  Secretary  wovUd  have 
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the  processes  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  to  make  clear  on  the  record 
the  type  of  a  labor  organization  with 
which  he  was  dealing.  That  was  what 
I  meant  a  few  moments  ago  when  I  said 
amendments  like  this  would  strengthen 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  vmder  the  bill; 
they  would  not  weaken  him.  It  Is  on  that 
basis  that  I  press  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  origi- 
nally I  favored  a  blanket  exception  for 
unions  with  a  membership  fewer  than 
200.  We  finally  arrived  at  this  lan- 
guage. 

I  must  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  provision  involves  any  question 
of  constitutional  rights.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  all  iinioos  are  covered  by 
the  reporting  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  protect  some 
small  imions  from  being  overburdened 
with  paper  work,  the  Secretary  is  given 
the  right  to  accord  to  them  the  privilege 
of  being  exempt. 

When  the  Secretary,  after  having 
given  them  that  privilege,  decides  to  re- 
voke it.  he  takes  away  no  right,  he  merely 
suspends  a  privilege  which  he  has 
granted. 

I  believe  the  language  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  requires  substan- 
tial evidence  in  the  record  as  a  whole. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
who  has  made  a  judgment  in  the  case  of 
granting  an  exemption  should  be  re- 
quired, when  he  removes  the  exemption 
to  provide  at  that  time  substantial 
reasons  for  removing  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I  have 
no  conviction  upon  this  subject,  except 
that  which  I  have  acquired  from  listen- 
ing to  the  argximent  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said  that,  in  a 
sense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  pro- 
scribe certain  unions.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  point  which  the 
Senator  makes  bears  on  the  very  argu- 
ment I  wish  to  make  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  Under  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  worded.  It  is  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  discretion  to  exempt 
or  not  to  exempt.  I  think  It  Is  clearly 
Implied  that  his  discretion  must  be 
reasonably  exercised.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
criminatory. It  must  be  based  on  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

Why  In  the  world  should  he  object 
to  having  his  decision  reviewed  imder 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act? 
Such  a  provision  would  strengthen  his 
hand.  After  we  get  a  few  decisions  un- 
der the  application  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  unions  will  be  rather 
wary  about  asking  for  a  review  unless 
they  have  a  good  case  to  show  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  adequate  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  his  decision. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point.  Once 
we  place  this  section  in  the  bill,  we  mod- 
ify the  policy  that  all  imlons  shall  be 
required  to  file  fuU  reports.    That  no 


longer  would  be  the  case.  All  unions, 
imless  the  membersliip  was  less  than  200. 
and  their  income  less  than  $20,000. 
would  be  required  to  report.  With  re- 
spect to  the  smaller  unions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  be  given  the  right 
to  exempt  them  if  he  thought  such  re- 
porting would  be  burdensome  upon  them 
or  if  he  thought  it  would  be  too  expen- 
sive for  them  to  file  full  reports. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  Secretary 
the  power  of  decision,  the  power  of 
choice.  There  would  be  a  very  definite 
effect  on  a  union,  based  upon  whether  it 
received  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary's 
judgment,  or  did  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  favor.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
we  want  some  procedure  to  protect  the 
union  in  the  situation  where  a  Secretary 
of  Labor  can  be  shown,  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  to  be  exer- 
cising a  capricious  discretion,  and  not  a 
reasonable  one. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  my  position 
is  quite  clear  now  with  regard  to  minis- 
terial acts.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon distinguished  this  amendment  from 
the  amendment  which  I  opposed  a  short 
time  ago?  Why  is  it  different?  Explain 
how  this  amendment  deals  with  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  the  harm 
that  could  come  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  language  on 
page  8  shows  the  distinction. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  listen 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  page  8  of  the  bill  we 
find  the  following  language: 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
requlrementa  of  subsection  (b)  for  such  de- 
finite or  Indefinite  periods  m  he  may  deter- 
mine any  labor  organization  or  class  thereof 
having  fewer  than  aoo  members  and  having 
gross  annual  receipts  of  leas  than  920,000 — 

And  so  forth.  If  he  finds  that  the 
exemption  of  such  labor  organization  or 
class  thereof  would  not  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
he  may  grant  it. 

That  Is  a  statement  of  policy.  It  is  a 
statement  that  we  favor  the  exemption 
of  unions  with  fewer  than  200  members, 
and  receipts  of  $20,000  or  less,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  exemption  would 
not  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Exemption  from 
what? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Exemptions  from  filing 
all  the  reports  required  elsewhere  in  the 
bill.  That  is  costly.  It  would  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  file  all  the  reports 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I 
am  in  favor  of  such  filing.  I  am  also 
In  favor  of  doing  justice  to  the  small 
imlon  which  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
such  filing.  We  might  require  the  small 
unions  to  file  much  less  In  the  way  of 
reports,  and  still  have  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  how  they  are  operating. 

It  Is  proposed  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  decide  whether  they  shall  file  or 
not.    Then  they  may  or  may  not  receive 


an  exemption.  We  are  asking  for  an  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  process  if  the 
Secretary  proceeds  to  revoke  an  exemp- 
tion without  good  cause  for  revoking  it. 
That  Is  all  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  misconceived  the  orig- 
inal argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. After  listening  very  carefully.  I  now 
conclude  that  this  action  is  placed  in 
the  category  of  a  ministerial  act,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  say.  "I  will  exempt  this  luiion." 
However,  he  Is  left  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion.  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of 
some  individual  in  the  labor  union  move- 
ment, who  might  be  seriously  Injured. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  would  be  if  the 
Secretary  were  to  use  abusive  discretion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  see  the  point 
about  the  abusive  discretion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  might  use  abusive 
discretion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  amendment  Is 
almost  like  the  one  we  previously  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  have  rejected  it.  but  I  think  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  two. 

What  I  am  trying  to  protect  the  unions 
from  is  a  Secretary  of  Labor  who  might 
abuse  his  discretion.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  to  provide  a  review  of  discretionary 
decisions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  only  way  he 
could  abuse  his  discretion  would  t)e  by 
requesting  them  to  file  a  report.  When 
he  grants  an  exemption,  that  is  a  minis- 
terial act.  When  he  asks  unions  to  file 
reports,  that  Ls  a  ministerial  act.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  an  act  is  reviewable 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  wish  to  qualify  what  I  previously 
said,  because  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a  denial  of  due 
process.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  look  at  the  conse- 
quences. The  revocation  may  cost 
thousands  of  dollars.  Suppose  a  com- 
petitive union  receives  an  exemption, 
and  is  not  required  to  pay  out  the 
thousands  of  dollars.  Suppose  the 
unions  are  involved  in  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute.  I  am  speaking  hypothetically. 
Let  us  assume  that  in  a  Jurisdictional 
war  between  two  unions  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  trying  to  help  X  union  against 
Y  union.  Why  should  not  Y  imion  have 
the  right  to  show  that  there  was  no 
Justification,  on  the  basis  of  an  exercise 
of  reasonable  discretion,  for  levying  a 
fine.  In  effect,  of  several  thousand  dollars 
upon  one  union,  by  making  it  comply 
with  the  filing  requirement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  such  a  situ- 
ation would  be  limited  to  a  very  small 
group.  Therefore  I  think  the  financial 
problem  is  not  so  serious.  I  can  under- 
stand that  there  might  be  scmie  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  act,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  reviewable  in  a  court. 

As  I  now  reexamine  the  whole  situa- 
tion. I  conclude  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennxdt]  Is  not 
only  a  great  statesman  and  an  author, 
but  a  great  lawyer. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado  that  I  always  assume  that 
under  our  system  of  justice  the  least 
among  us  is  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  greatest.  The  fact  that  this 
provision  deals  with  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  men  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
we  should  protect  them  from  the  kind  of 
arbitrary  discretion  from  which  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  de- 
signed to  protect  all  Americans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  stand 
with  my  chairman  on  this  matter.  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  remember  that  in  the  sub- 
committee we  argued  this  particular 
amendment  at  great  length.  We  finally 
voted  to  strike  it  from  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee.  During 
the  full  committee  hearings  the  para- 
graph was  put  back  into  the  bill.  I  hold 
to  the  idea  that  we  should  not  exempt 
any  unions,  because  most  of  the  trouble 
we  found  has  been  in  the  smaller  unions, 
as  the  Senator  is  well  aware.  This 
morning  an  effort  was  made  to  remove 
this  provision  from  the  bill.  I  was  not 
on  the  floor,  and  therefore  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  If  the  Senator 
is  Interested,  we  could  make  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  that  proposal  and 
have  a  vote  on  it.  However,  It  Is  In  the 
bill.  I  believe  we  talked  about  It  more 
than  about  any  other  paragraph  in  the 
bill.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  it 
disturbed  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSEl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  last  amendment  marked  "A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  54  It 
Is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
comma  in  line  1  and  the  word  "laws"  in 
line  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "to  enact  and  enforce  general 
criminal  laws  with  respect  to  robbery, 
bribery,  extortion.  embe2zlement.  grand 
larceny,  burglary,  arson,  violation  of 
narcotics  laws,  murder,  rape,  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  or  assault  with  in- 
tent to  inflict  grievous  bodily  injury,  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  such 
crimes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  problem  was  first 
raised  with  me  by  lawyers  for  the  AFL- 
CIO.  I  then  went  into  the  merits  of  it. 
and  I  thought  it  was  meritorious.  I 
therefore  offer  the  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  explaining  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd,  as  follows: 

STATncKNT  ar  Skkatoc  Moitaa 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  simply 
to  conform  section  607  of  the  bill,  relating 
to  the  authority  of  the  States  to  continue  to 
enact  and  enforce  their  general  criminal 
laws  to  the  Intention  of  the  committee  as 
expressed  In  the  report.  As  stated  In  the 
report,  the  Intention  of  the  committee  In 
Including  section  607  of  the  bill  was  to  make 
clear  that  the  bill's  provisions  making  em- 
bezzlement of  union  funds  a  Federal  crime 
and  referring  to  numerous  other  offenses 
which  are  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the 
\arlous  SUtes  should  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  to  continue  to  enact  and 
enforce  general  criminal  laws  dealing  with 
the  crimes  referred  to  In  these  provisions. 
The  committee  pointed  out  in  Its  report: 

•This  section  Is  designed  to  make  clear 
that  section  109(a) ,  making  embezzlement  of 
union  funds  a  Federal  crime,  and  the  ref- 
erences to  certain  crimes  in  section  305  of 
the  bill  are  not  Intended  to  bar  the  States 
from  continuing  to  enact  and  enforce,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  general  police  powers, 
criminal  statutes  dealing  with  the  particu- 
lar crimes  mentioned  In  the  bill.  The  bill 
Is  not  Intended  in  any  way  to  Impair  or 
diminish  State  authority  to  enact  and  en- 
force such  general  criminal  statutes. 

"Other  sections  of  this  bill  refer  specifically 
to  the  respective  responsibilities  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  covered  by  the  bill.  Nothing 
In  this  section  Is  to  be  construed  as  alter- 
ing these  divisions  of  governmental  re- 
si>onslblllty  as  therein  defined. " 

The  amendment  Is  designed,  as  I  said, 
simply  to  make  the  effect  of  section  507 
clear  beyond  peradventure  of  any  doubt  by 
listing  In  this  section  the  specific  crimes  re- 
ferred to  In  sections  108  tind  305,  so  that  the 
States  may  continue  to  enact  and  enforce 
general  criminal  statutes  dealing  with  these 
crimes.  Without  the  amendment  It  might 
be  possible  to  argue  that  any  State  statute 
dealing  with  matters  specifically  covered  in 
the  bill — such  as  the  provisions  limiting  the 
tours  of  office  of  union  officers — would  be 
valid  if  enacted  as  a  criminal  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  not  read, 
but  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.    I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  East- 
land, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  after  line  5.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  That  section  0  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  as  follows : 

"'(I)  No  Investigation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  representation  of  employees, 
raised  by  a  labor  organization  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  thla  section,  and  no  complaint 
shall  b«  lacued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made 
by  a  labor  organization  under  subsection  (b) 
Of  section  10,  unless  there  is  on  file  with  the 


Board  an  affidavit  executed  contemporane- 
ously or  within  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  by  such  labor  organization  and  any 
national  or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  it  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit 
declaring  that  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of 
such  labor  organization  and  of  any  national 
or  International  labor  organization  of  which 
It  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit — 

•"(1)  provide,  that  no  authorized  strike 
shall  be  called  except  upon  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  employees  In  the  affected 
unit  voting  by  a  secret  ballot  In  accordance 
with  the  following : 

•"(A)  No  strike  ballot  shall  be  taken  until 
there  shall  have  elapsed  (!)  a  period  of  twenty 
days  during  which  the  labor  organization 
shall  have  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  means  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  (H)  an  additional  period  of 
twenty  days  to  enable  the  parties  to  the 
dilute  to  explain  fully  their  respective  posi- 
tions to  the  employees  Involved  In  the  dispute 
and  to  the  public: 

•"(B)  Any  such  strike  ballots  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  election  committee  consisting 
of  one  member  selected  by  the  labor  organ- 
ization, one  member  selected  by  the  employer, 
and  a  third  member  selected  by  such  mem- 
bers. If  the  employer  falls  to  select  a  mem- 
ber within  five  days  after  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  labor  organization  In  writing 
to  do  so,  such  member  shall  be  selected  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  If  the 
member  selected  by  the  employer  or  the 
Board  and  the  member  selected  by  the  labor 
organization  are  unable  to  agree  within  five 
days  up)on  the  selection  of  the  third  mem- 
ber, such  third  member  shall  be  selected  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 

"'(C)  The  election  committee  shall 
promptly  prepare  and  distribute  to  all  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  Involved  In 
the  labor  dispute  suitable  ballots  with  ap- 
propriate Instructions  and  envelopes  to  en- 
able such  employees  to  execite  the  ballots, 
without  Identification  of  the  voter;  such 
completed  ballots  to  be  deposited  In  ballot 
boxes  accessible  only  to  the  election  com- 
mittee as  a  body;  so  that  In  case  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  voter  Is  in  dispute,  the  signature 
of  such  voter  will  appear  on  the  outer  en- 
velope solely  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying 
his  ballot  until  his  eligibility  shall  be  deter- 
mined: 

"'(D)  The  election  committee  shall  proc- 
ess and  count  the  ballots  In  such  manner 
that  the  Identity  of  the  Individual  casting  a 
partlcvilar  baUot  will  be  unknown  to  the 
committee  or  to  any  other  person,  and  after 
the  votes  have  been  tabulated  shall  certify 
the  results  of  the  elections  to  the  parties  of 
the  dispute;  and 

"  '(E)  If  a  majority  of  the  employees  vot- 
ing In  such  election  vote  to  authorize  a  strike, 
such  strike  may  be  ordered  or  authorized  by 
the  labor  organization,  but  only  after  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  twenty  days  during 
which  such  labor  organization  shall  have 
again  made  all  reasonable  efforts  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  collective  bargaining  and  not 
later  than  eighty  days  following  the  date 
vipon  which  such  strike  was  authorized,  with- 
out further  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  F>aragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"'(J)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  in 
writing  signed  by  not  lees  than  10  per  centum 
of  all  of  the  employees  of  a  b.-u-gaining  unit 
or  a  petition  signed  by  not  lees  than  two  of 
the  members  of  the  election  committee  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (l)(l)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion, alleging  that  a  strike  has  been  called  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(1)(11  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  then 
proceed  under  the  investigatory  powers 
granted  in  this  Act  to  consider  this  matur. 
and  If  the  Board  determines  the  allegations 
to  be  true,  the  Board  will  issue  an  order 
dcdnrlr.g  that  such  ctriSe  was  called  without 
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proper  authority  and  Instructing  the  bar- 
gaining unit  Involved  to  immediately  comply 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  subsection 
(1)(1)  of  this  section.  Any  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  within  five  days,  fails  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  by  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall,  during  the  period  of  noncompliance. 
be  Ineligible  for  certification  by  the  Board 
as  an  exclusive  representative  of  any  group 
of  employees  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses, and  no  Investigation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  representation  of  employees, 
raised  by  such  labor  organization  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  during  the  period 
of  noncompliance,  nor  shall  any  complaint 
be  Issued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made  by  such 
labor  organization  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  10  during  the  period  of  noncom- 
pliance. 

"'(k)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  8(d)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
or  to  require  that  the  slrty-day  and  thirty- 
day  periods  specified  in  said  section  8(d)  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  periods  set  forth  In  this 
section,  except  that  such  strike  may  not  com- 
ir>ence  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  de- 
scribed In  section  8(d)(4)  or  In  subsection 
(i,  ( 1 )  (E)  herein,  whichever  is  the  later:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  make  lawful  a 
strike  conducted  In  violation  of  a  no-strlke 
clause  In  a  collective-bargaining  contract: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a 
lockout  during  the  period  during  which  a 
labor  organization  may  not  strike  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Eectlon.' 

"(b)  No  labor  organization  which,  during 
any  taxable  year  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  hereof,  falls  to  comply  with 
any  order  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  issued  under  subsection  (j)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by  such 
subsection  (J),  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
entitled  to  exemption  from  Federal  Income 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  s\ich  taxable  year. 

"(c)  The  tax  payable  under  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws  for  any  taxable  year  by  a 
labor  organization  which  has  lost  its  Fed- 
eral income  tax  exemption  under  paragraph 
(a)  for  such  year  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  as  the  number 
of  days  in  such  taxable  year  for  which  there 
was  not  any  failure  by  such  labor  organiza- 
tion to  comply  with  any  order  Issued  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  under  sub- 
section (J)  of  section  9  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  ^bears  to  the  total  number  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment.  The  union 
bosses  have  boasted  all  over  the  United 
States  that  they  believe  in  democracy. 
They  believe  in  democracy  for  everyone 
except  those  in  their  own  domain  of  in- 
fluence. Before  they  could  call  a  strike, 
the  amendment  would  give  the  workers, 
the  men  who  are  primarily  involved,  the 
right  to  a  secret  ballot  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  should  be  a  strike. 
I  shall  speak  briefly  on  the  amendment. 

Before  a  secret  strike  ballot  is  taken, 
the  amendment  sets  forth  certain  pro- 
cedures which  must  be  followed.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  waiting  period  of  20 
doys.  during  which  the  labor  organiza- 
tion must  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  means  of  collecUvt 
bnrualning. 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  ftn 
additional  period  of  20  days  1«  provided 
to  enable  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 


explain  fully  their  respective  positions 
to  the  employees  involved  and  to  the 
public.  In  the  event  a  strike  election 
becomes  necessary,  the  amendment  sets 
up  the  machinery  for  an  election  com- 
mittee, to  be  composed  of  one  member 
selected  by  the  labor  organization,  one 
member  selected  by  the  employer,  and 
a  third  member  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  two  selected  members. 

If  the  employer  fails  to  select  such  a 
member,  provision  is  made  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  so  to  do. 
If  the  two  selected  members  cannot  agree 
upon  a  third,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  empowered  to  do  so. 

The  election  committee  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  and  distributing  to 
all  the  employees  in  the  bargairang  unit 
involved  suitable  ballots  with  appropriate 
instructions,  and  such  completed  ballots, 
without  identification  of  the  voter,  will 
be  deposited  in  ballot  boxes  under  the 
charge  of  the  election  committee. 
Where  the  eligibility  of  a  voter  is  in  dis- 
pute, the  signature  of  such  voter  will 
appear  on  the  outer  envelope  solely  for 
the  pui-pose  of  identifying  his  ballot  until 
his  eligibility  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined. All  ballots  shall  be  processed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  identity  of  an 
individual  casting  a  particular  ballot  will 
be  unknown  to  the  committee  or  any 
other  person. 

When  the  votes  have  been  tabulated 
and  certified,  if  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees vote  to  authorize  a  strike,  the 
strike  may  be  ordered  or  authorized  by 
the  labor  organization,  but  only  after  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  20  days.  Dur- 
ing the  20-day  period  the  labor  organi- 
zation shall  have  again  made  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  settle  the  dispute  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  If  a  strike  is  author- 
ized, it  must  follow  within  80  days  from 
the  date  upon  which  it  was  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  a 
charter  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  union 
members  everywhere  from  coercion,  dic- 
tation, and  intimidation  in  making  a 
free  and  independent  choice  on  the  grav- 
est issue  that  confronts  this  country. 
The  man  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
a  strike  is  the  worker  whose  livelihood 
and  whose  welfare  are  Involved. 

Why  should  not  the  worker  have  a 
chance  to  make  the  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er there  shall  be  a  strike.  The  leader 
who  orders  the  strike  and  who  has  made 
the  strike  decision  and  goes  to  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  meeting  with  the  strike 
decision  already  made,  holding  a  pistol 
at  the  head  of  management  and  at  the 
head  of  the  workers,  does  not  lose  any  of 
his  salary.  He  does  not  lose  any  of  the 
benefits  he  enjoys.  It  is  the  man  who 
labors  whose  welfare  and  rights  are  put 
in  Jeopardy,  who  is  concerned.  We  say 
we  believe  in  democracy  in  this  country. 
The  unions  say  they  believe  In  the 
workers  controlling  the  affairs  of  the 
union.  Yet  when  It  comei  to  a  strike, 
which  is  a  right  labor  has  to  enforce  its 
demands,  why  should  not  that  decision 
be  made  by  the  man  who  Is  primarily 
Involved? 

Mr,  President.  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
another  reason  why  it  is  very  euentlal 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted.  There 
is  an  arrogant  Communist  named  Harry 


Bridges,  who  stated  on  television  that  in 
case  we  aided  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the 
Far  East,  he  would  shut  off  supplies  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  an  arrogant  Commu- 
nist could  veto  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  by  calling  a  strike.  I  say  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  his 
union  are  patriotic  American  citizens 
and  that  they  should  have  the  right  to 
say  whether  a  strike  should  be  called  and 
whether  their  boys  should  be  denied  the 
guns  and  planes  and  tanks  to  defend 
their  country. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  Just  made  a  trip 
abroad  on  which  he  met  Communist 
agents  in  Europe  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  when  there  was  outlined 
the  Communist  policy  to  destroy  the 
United  States  by  Communists  within  the 
country  in  case  of  trouble  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Another  organization  concerning 
which  committees  of  Congress  have 
taken  considerable  testimony  is  the 
American  Communications  Association. 
That  organization  has  been  under  inves- 
tigation. It  has  been  exp>elled  by  the  CIO 
because  of  its  Communist  domination. 

The  president  of  Local  146  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers  Union,  a  tech- 
nician for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  testified  to  the  ease  with  which 
saboteurs  could  incapacitate  the  com- 
pany's Atlantic  cables.  In  case  of  a 
strike,  they  could  shut  off  communica- 
tions in  the  Pentagon  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Will  any  Senator  contend  that  the 
members  of  that  union  should  not  have 
the  right  to  say  whether  they  will  strike 
against  their  country  and  cut  off  com- 
munications in  the  Pentagon  Building? 

The  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America  is  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled luiion.  That  union  has 
established  bargaining  rights  with  the 
largest  electrical  corporations  in  the  in- 
dustry, companies  manufacturing  the 
most  sensitive  apparatus  required  for  our 
most  strategic  defense  weapons.  It  rep- 
resents 200.000  workers  in  this  key  indus- 
try. Will  any  Senator  say  that  a  union 
which  represents  employees  who  manu- 
facture the  most  sensitive  weapons  used 
by  our  country,  and  whose  boys  may 
have  to  fight  for  their  country,  should 
not  have  the  right  to  say  II  they  will  go 
out  on  strike? 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?  We  talk 
about  democracy,  but  the  bill  does  not 
give  democracy  to  the  workingman. 
I  say  let  him  vote;  let  him  make  the 
decision. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  first, 
there  must  be  20  days  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  that  after  that  period  of 
time,  if  the  members  want  to  call  a  strike, 
the  management  shall  explain  it*  poai- 
tion  to  the  workers,  and  the  union  shall 
explain  its  position  to  the  workers.  The 
oases  of  both  sides  can  be  laid  before 
them;  then  it  will  be  up  to  the  workers 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  strike. 
What  can  be  fairer  than  that?  There 
must  be  a  20-day  cooling-off  period. 

The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers  attempted  by  a 
itrike  during  the  Korean  war  to  out  off 
copper  Buppllci  which  were  essential  to 
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the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Should  not  the  workers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  union  have  the  right  to  say 
whether,  by  their  secret  ballot,  free  from 
intimidation  and  free  from  coercion, 
there  should  be  a  strike?  I  think  that 
is  a  fundamental  charter  of  the  rights  of 
labor.  If  a  iinion  member  does  not  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  policies  of 
the  union  with  respect  to  strikes,  he  is 
a  slave,  and  we  have  slavery,  then,  within 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

The  leaders  of  the  unions  have  entirely 
too  much  power.  All  we  say  is:  Let  the 
man  who  works  for  the  imion.  the  man 
who  is  primarily  involved,  the  man 
whose  salary  and  welfare  are  involved, 
make  the  decision,  and  not  the  leaders. 
The  leaders  do  not  miss  their  pay  checks, 
they  do  not  miss  their  benefits.  Not  at 
all.  It  is  the  man  who  works  in  the 
ranks  who  loses  the  benefits.  Why 
should  he  not  be  the  one  to  make  the 
decision  whether  there  shall  be  a  strike? 
Why  do  we  not  consider  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  workingman? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wishes  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  As  I  understand,  it  pro- 
vides, first,  that  before  a  strike  can  be 
ordered,  a  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  representatives 
of  the  employer  shall  conduct  the  strike 
vote. 

This  matter  came  before  the  Senate 
last  year  on  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
then  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pur- 
tell.  There  was  so  little  support  for  the 
amendment  that  it  was  defeated  on  a 
voice  vote.  The  reason  for  its  defeat  on 
a  voice  vote  is  the  very  reason  why  this 
amendment  was  not  included  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

From  1944  to  the  end  of  1946,  under 
the  Smlth-Connally  Act,  strike  balloU, 
comparable  to  the  kind  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  were  In  ef- 
fect. The  experience  showed  that  it  cost 
more  than  $2  million  to  conduct  a  strike 
ballot  In  1946—1  year—and  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  the  votes  cast  did 
not  support  the  strike.  This  was  in  a 
time  of  war,  Z  point  out.  The  ballot  was 
worded:  "Z  am  In  favor  of  stopping  all 
war  production  by  voting  in  favor  of  a 
strike,"  Zn  other  words,  the  amendment 
was  worded  in  such  a  way  that  the 
burden  would  be  very  heavy  upon  the 
striker  before  he  would  ever  agree  to  call 
a  strike.   Nevertheless,  under  those  con- 


ditions, even  under  the  pressure  of  war- 
time, which  certainly  should  have  miti- 
gated against  careless  consideration,  90 
percent  of  all  the  ballots  voted  were 
against  a  strike. 

Senator  Taft  felt  that  such  a  provision 
made  it  more  difficult  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation. Unions,  in  order  to  win 
strikes,  have  always  held  back  the  very 
last  vote  until  they  could  be  certain  of 
the  outcome.  Then  they  go  to  the  em- 
ployer and  say,  "We  are  not  able  to  make 
any  new  concessions.  Our  members  are 
ready  to  strike." 

So  instead  of  making  for  a  happier 
relationship  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, it  made  the  relationship  worse. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  has  opposed  this 
provision.  I  read  from  his  testimony 
of  last  year  before  the  committee : 

Secretary  Mitcheix.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  management,  I  would  think  that 
management  would  not  like  to  see  a  strike 
vote  legislated,  because  a  management  nego- 
tiator wUl  be  confronted  by  a  union  nego- 
tiator saying  to  him,  "Look,  I  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter.  I  cannot  make  any 
compromise  In  our  demands,  becaxise  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  a  strike  vote, 
and  my  membership  by  a  majority  vote  says 
I  have  to  get  what  I  coxild  by  asking  for  it 
right  now." 

Therefore  Secretary  Mitchell  opposed 
the  provision. 

Figures  were  presented  to  show  that 
such  a  provision  would  cost  $7  million, 
based  on  the  situation  in  1946. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  wrong  with  this  proposal?  The  em- 
ployee's interests  are  primarily  involved 
in  a  strike.  Why  should  not  he  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  decision?  What  is 
wrong  with  allowing  that  to  be  done? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Because,  based  on 
my  experience  of  13  years  on  the  Labor 
Committees,  I  find  that  very  rarely  do 
imions  begin  strikes  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  employees. 

After  a  strike  has  proceeded  for  some 
time,  it  may  be  there  will  be  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  when  the  em- 
ployees should  return  to  work.  But  they 
are  free  to  return  to  work  whenever  they 
want  to. 

But  from  1944  on,  according  to  our 
experience,  very  few  strikes  were  called 
without  the  support  of  the  employees. 
Otherwise,  the  union  officers  would  not 
long  remain  in  office. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  this  amendment 
is  exactly  what  we  had  in  the  Smith- 
Coimally  Act  during  the  war. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EASTIuAND.  It  worked  very  well 
then.  It  prevented  strikes;  and  it  would 
be  a  strong  weapon  now  against  inflation 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  reading  of  the 
experience  under  the  Smlth-Connally 
Act  is  entirely  different.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  times  when  the  question  of  whether 
to  strike  was  put  to  the  employees,  they 
voted  to  strike— even  during  the  war. 
Zf  this  provision  wa«  so  effective  in  con- 
trolling strikes,  in  1847.  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  written— and  it  was 
written  largely  aa  a  result  of  the  itrikee 
which  occurred  in  1840— why  was  not 
thla  provision  included  In  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act?    Zt  was  not  included  becauae 


Senator  Taft  was  not  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  provision. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  include  this  provision  in  a 
bill  dealing  with  labor  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  a  strike  is  lawfully  con- 
ducted, it  is  a  collective  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  those  who  are  on  strike 
exercise  their  most  potent  economic 
weapon — namely,  their  collective  refusal 
to  work,  except  imder  terms  which  are 
satisfactory  to  them.  Is  not  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  this  amendment, 
as  I  construe  it,  there  would  be  at  least 
60  days,  or  perhaps  more,  before  they 
could  exercise  what  is  undoubtedly  their 
right  to  act  in  concert,  to  act  together, 
in  exercising  this  economic  weapon — 
namely,  collectively  to  refuse  to  work, 
except  under  conditions  satisfactory  to 
them.  This  amendment  would  substan- 
tially impair  that  imdoubted  light. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
imder  my  control  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frcmi  South  Dakota 
3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  Smith-Connally  Act  expe- 
rience during  the  war. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  as  I  did  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  20,  that  we 
cannot  compare  the  wartime  experience 
with  a  peacetime  situation,  because  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Smith-Connally  Act  pro- 
vided, under  its  statutory  provisions, 
power  for  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  dispute;  and.  further,  it  gave  the 
Board  the  power  to  decide  the  dispute 
and  to  provide  by  order  for  the  wages 
and  hours  involved. 

So  during  the  war  a  union  could  "get  a 
free  ride,"  because  It  knew  that  under 
•ecUon  4  the  Board  had  that  power,  and 
could  exercise  it,  so  that  the  strike  would 
not  take  place.  So  the  union  could  get 
the  benefit  of  the  pressure  and  the  en- 
thuiiaam  of  a  strike  vote,  but  without 
having  the  strike  Uke  place. 
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80,  Mr.  Preildent,  the  statlitica  as  to 
the  number  of  atrlkee  which  occurred  at 
that  time  are  not  a  proper  Indication  of 
what  would  happen  In  peacetime. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that,  under  the 
provision*  of  thia  amendment,  democ- 
racy in  unlonlam  would  be  more  direct- 
ly practiced  than  under  any  other  labor 
propoaal  now  before  ui. 

L«t  me  point  out  the  aignlflcance  and 
the  Importance  of  that.  A  study  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  1054  dii- 
cloaed  that  of  112  International  union 
constitutions  to  that  date,  only  63  con- 
tained provisions  requiring  a  strike  vote 
In  the  locals.  That  means  that  49  inter- 
national unlonf,  rtpreientlng  nearly  6 
million  members,  can  now  call  strikes 
without  giving  the  members  of  the 
unions  the  right  to  make  their  demo- 
cratic deolalon  on  the  question  oX  whether 
to  10  on  strike. 

Zf  we  are  interested  in  demooratlo 
unionism— and  Z  trust  that  we  are— 
what  la  wrong  with  permlttlni  the  union 
members  to  vote,  under  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure, on  the  question  of  whether  they 
desire  to  strike  or  do  not  desire  to  strike. 

The  lastland  amendment  provides  for 
a  cooling  off  period,  and  gives  a  con- 
struoUvf  answer  to  the  millions  of 
American  working  families  who,  when  a 
strike  issue  is  before  them,  desire  to 
make  their  decision  and  assert  their 
prtferencf  and  to  vote  either  for  or 
against  going  on  strike,  to  X  think 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
constructive  step  under  democratic 
unionism;  and  I  trust  that  the  Eastland 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRI8IDXNO  OPFICBR.  The 
queatlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  lenator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  IabtlandI.  All  remaining  time  on 
this  amendment  has  been  yielded  back, 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  dgrk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN8FZIXO.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fvl- 
amoHTl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HuMPHRiY  I.  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as I  Mr.  Johnson  I,  the  Senator  from 
TrnncsHre  I  Mr.  KBrAVVis  I  are  absent  on 
ofllcial  buslncM. 

X  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  BxblkI  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  his  family. 

X  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Friar  I  la  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Johnson  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicxinlooper).  Xf 
prtaent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BxiLiI  la  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FvlbriohtJ.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey]  la  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
KsrAvvBR  I  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Z  announce  that  tht 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl«on1  Is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  WlMonsIn  (Mr. 
WxLiYl  Is  necessarily  absent,  and  If 
present  and  voting  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  r  Mr. 
CasiI  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HicxiNiooPiR]  are  detained  on  oflRolal 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Xowa 
(Mr.  Hicxf NLoopiR  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  JoknionI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Xowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  60,  as  follows; 
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So  Mr.  BABTtANo's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  MUNDT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognlBes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  1 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lboislativb  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
In  line  18.  after  the  word  "Act",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  following : 

Provided.  That  upon  ncqulttnl  such  person 
mny  be  reimbursed  by  his  prlnctpnl  for  ex- 
penditures necessarily  Incurred  In  his  de- 
fense. 

And  In  lieu  thereof  to  Insert  "unless 
such  payments  or  advances  for  defense 
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have  been  duly  Ruthnrised  by  the  rrov- 
emlna  body  of  the  labor  union  or  by  the 
employer,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  PfMUent.  X 
offer  this  amendment  on  my  own  behalf 
and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
OreKon  IMr.  Morse). 

The  issue  is  very  clear,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  take  only  a  few  minutes  to 
explain. 

The  bill  provides: 

No  labor  orRanlaation  or  employer  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  pay  the  fine,  or  pay  or 
advance  the  coais  of  defense,  of  any  oinoer. 
agent,  employee,  or  re|>res«ntaUve  Indicted 
fur  or  convicted  of  any  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlitt  In  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  further  provides : 

Provi4»4.  That  upon  aequlttal  auoh  MNon 
may  be  reimbursed  by  his  prinolpal  for  m« 
peniiiuires  nccessnrlly  incurred  In  his 
defense, 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
provldN  that  if  the  union,  through  Us 
proper  authority,  decides  it  will  pay  the 
cost  of  the  drfenae,  It  may  do  so,  This 
would  not  apply,  however,  to  any  fine 
which  mliiht  be  imposed  by  the  court. 

It  aeems  to  me  this  Is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  The  bill,  even  before  II  was 
amended,  was  an  extremely  complicated 
measure.  X  think  there  is  no  question 
that  some  union  offloers  will  get  In 
trouble  under  the  bill,  even  thouah  they 
have  the  beat  of  Intmllons.  Moat  likely, 
these  will  be  the  heiida  of  unions  which 
du  not  have  hluhly  skilled  leual  counsel. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  some  unk)n« 
which  will  decide  to  test  the  act  In  court. 

It  seems  to  me  the  offloers  of  the  union 
Rhould  be  permitted,  throuwh  the  action 
of  the  union,  to  have  the  cost  of  defenie 
reimbursed  by  the  union. 

There  is  a  further  conilderatlon.  of 
course.  'Ihis  does  involve  a  kind  of 
backhnndcd  aoceptRnoe  that  a  man  Is 
guilty  until  he  Is  proved  Innocent,  since 
the  bill  provides  that  if  the  man  Is  con- 
victed, he  must  pay  the  cost  himself,  but 
if  he  is  acquitted,  then  the  unloft  can 
pay  the  cost.  Insofar  as  I  can  discover, 
with  the  help  of  the  Legislation  Refer- 
ence Service,  there  la  no  preoedent  for 
such  law  In  any  Federal  sutute  today. 

If  we  wbh  to  establish  the  precedent 
in  this  act.  I  suppose  we  may  do  so.  If 
we  heslUte  to  do  it.  and  if  wc  think  the 
act  should  be  tet^ted  In  the  couits.  and 
that  the  men  who  are  indicted  sliould  be 
given  reasonable  financial  support,  tlicn 
X  tliink  my  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to. 

I  hesitate  to  support  a  measure  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  raise  the 
money  which  may  be  necessary  for  his 
defense  in  a  court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  withhold  the  re- 
quest. 
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Mr.  KEIINEDY.  As  X  vmderatand  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator.  It 
provides  that  if  an  officer  of  a  union 
cornea  Into  conflict  with  the  act  and  la 
brought  to  trial,  if  the  union,  by  proper 
action  constitutionally,  desires  to  do  so 
it  may  appropriate  money  for  his  attor- 
ney's fee. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  However,  under  the 
pending  bill,  the  man  would  have  to  pay 
for  hU  own  attorney's  fee,  but  if  he  were 
acquitted  the  union  could  pay  for  the 
cost. 

There  are  two  problems  involved  in 
this  matter.  Xn  one  cue  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  good  muny  of  the  racketeers 
are  able  to  dominate  the  unions  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  get  money  under 
almoet  any  guise  In  order  to  defend 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  an  honest  union  officer  could 
get  into  some  difficulty,  with  a  compli- 
cated act.  It  Is  probably  true  that  most 
corporations  pay  the  costs,  if  an  officer 
of  the  corporation  iieU  in  some  difficulty 
with  the  law.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  payment  would  be  pos- 
sible only  if  the  man  came  Into  conflict 
with  the  act? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,    Yei, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  a  modinoatlon?  In  other  words. 
I  would  accept  the  Senator'!  amendment 
If  It  were  modified  to  state  that  a  man 
who  is  convicted  shall  repay,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  the  coat  of  his  defense. 

Mr,  MCCARTHY,  My  amendment  le 
limited  to  the  coat  of  the  defense,  and 
does  not  apply  to  ihe  flne.  The  man 
would  have  to  pay  his  own  flne, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    X  understand. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  seems  to  me  what 
the  Senator  proposes  Is  not  particularly 
helpful.  The  Senator  favors  giving  the 
man  a  loan  for  hla  defense,  but  I  think 
In  most  oatea  the  union  ihould  pay  the 
cost  of  the  defense.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill  It  will  be  much  more  difficult  for 
the  heads  of  unions  to  get  the  neceaiary 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  Is 
trimmed  about  as  closely  as  It  should  be 
trimmed,  since  we  have  eliminated  any 
right  or  opportunity  for  the  union  to  pay 
the  flne  and  restricted  It  only  to  the  coat 
of  defense.  X  think  thia  li  an  extremely 
limited  propoaal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
aeems  to  be  some  question  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  cost  of  tlie  flne  would  also  be 
included. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  no.  The  words  "for 
defense"  have  been  added  to  the  amend- 
ment in  line  6. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  X  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  offering  a  very 
thouRhtful  and  meritorious  amendment, 
which  would  improve  and  add  some  addi- 
tional degree  of  Justice  to  this  meri- 
torious measure. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  once  served  as  president 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association 


in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
That  bar  association,  composed  of 
lawyers  of  Cleveland  and  suburbs,  is  the 
second  largest  county  bar  association  In 
the  United  States.  I  know  something 
about  mattero  of  this  sort.  X  believe  thU 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  I  hope  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  dlstinguiahed 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  X  think  it 
would  perform  an  act  of  simple  Justice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
aeems  to  be  some  ambiguity  about  the 
language  of  the  amendment.  As  It  now 
reads,  in  line  5,  it  is  as  follows:  "unless 
such  payments  or  advances  for  defense 
have  been  duly  authoriaed."  and  so  forth. 
Would  the  Senator  be  agreeable  to  sub- 
stituting the  words  "for  the  costs  of  de- 
fense" for  the  words  "for  defense"? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  language  "for 
defense"  was  in  the  amendment  as  It  was 
read. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Evidently  there  is  a 
little  aipblBUlty.  but  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate any  uncertainty,  X  suggest  that 
modlflcatlon. 

Mr,  McCarthy,  X  am  glad  to  accept 

it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Xn  that  caie  X  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Preildent,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maieaohuaetts  yield  me  S 
minutes?  X  wish  to  ipeak  in  oppoaltlon 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  Preildent,  X  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  X  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the 
fact  that  hie  amendment  would  open 
wide  the  door  to  abuiei  which  have  been 
all  too  prevalent  for  years. 

To  be  spedflc  about  this  situation, 
one  Eugene  C.  James,  of  Chicago,  treaa- 
urer  of  the  Xntematlonal  Laundry  Work- 
ers Union,  embeuled  more  than  $165,000 
from  his  own  union,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer.  He  stole  more  than  $165,000 
in  the  courie  of  8  yeari. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Preildent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.    X  yield, 

Mr,  MCCARTHY,  Xi  it  the  Senator'i 
opinion  that  if  the  bill  ii  paaied,  It  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  embeaale? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Ut  me  flnlsh  the  story. 
Then  the  Senator  will  understand  why 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 

This  case  came  before  the  Senator 
from  IllinoU  (Mr.  Dovglab],  who  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  and  X  am  lure  he 
will  verify  the  facU.  After  James  wai 
brought  before  the  special  committee  for 
the  investigation  of  welfare  and  penalon 
fimds,  he  went  home  to  Chicago.  Even 
after  he  had  Uken  the  flfth  amendment 
for  2  days,  we  proved  that  he  had  stolen 

$165,000. 

He  went  home,  and  somehow  or  other 
got  his  union  workers  to  raise  a  slush 
fund  of  $40,000  for  his  defense.  During 
the  past  6  months,  by  making  some  com- 
promise payment  to  the  union  upon  a 
supposed  debt,  he  has  been  reinstated  as 
treasurer  of  the  union. 

So  I  must  oppose  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  a  olasslo  example 
of  what  would  happen  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DODD.  X>)es  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  that  an  unfaithful  of- 
ficer of  a  corporation  should  be  able  to 
call  upon  the  treasury  of  the  corporation 
to  defend  him  against  charges  of  em- 
beailement? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  He  may  call  upon 
it.  but  if  he  ii  to  get  the  money  the  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  must  approve. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  is  morally  right  for  an  embeaaler  from 
a  corporation  to  have  corporate  funds 
used  to  defend  him  against  a  charge  of 
embesilement? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  My  friend  is  con- 
victing the  man  before  he  has  been  tried. 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  X  am  not. 

Mr.  McCARTIfY.  In  each  ease,  an 
alleged  embesBler  is  brought  to  trial.  He 
is  not  an  embeaaler  until  he  has  been 
proved  guilty, 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  but  the  point  Is  that 
he  has  been  accused. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    That  la  correct, 

Mr.  DODD.  But  Ihould  the  stock- 
holders be  called  upon  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  defense? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  X  think  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  officers  of  a  cor- 
poration might  approve  of  paying  the 
ooit  of  hli  defenM. 

Mr,  DODD.  WhatolrcumitancN? 

Mr,  MCCARTHY.  The  offloeri  will  be 
held  accountable. 

Mr,  DODD,  Whatclreumitaneei? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  laoh  oaN  ii  de- 
elded  on  Its  own  mertte.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  is  a  general  principle  of 
law  and  procedure. 

Mr,  MONRONIY.  Mr.  Freiident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MCCARTHY.    X  yield. 

Mr,  MONRONIY.  Section  100  of  the 
blllreadiaifollowi: 

■ae.  lot.  (a)  Any  person  who  embsanlM. 
Bttsla,  or  unlawfully  »nd  willfully  sbstraets 
or  eonveriB  to  hla  own  tise  or  the  use  of  an- 
other any  of  the  moneya,  funda,  aeeuritles, 
property,  or  other  asaeu  of  a  labor  organ- 
isation of  whieh  he  la  an  oAoar  or  by  whom 
ha  la  employed  dtreotly  or  indlreetly  ahall 
ba  Aned  not  more  than  110,000  or  Imorlaoned 
for  not  mora  than  five  yaara,  or  both. 

Do  X  correctly  understand  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  to  say  that 
the  man  who  embeulee  union  funds,  and 
who  is  convicted,  should  be  enabled  to 
put  the  tab  on  the  poor  union  members 
whose  funds  he  hu  embeaaled.  in  case 
he  can  receive  a  majority  vote  at  a 
special  meeting  to  provide  defense  fundi? 
Thli  ii  a  new  theory  of  defending  em- 
beiBlen  in  positions  of  trust. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  ThU  involves  a 
question  of  defense.  He  has  not  yet  been 
convicted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  X  read  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues'  amendment,  if  he 
were  convicted,  the  costs  of  his  defense 
could  be  charged  to  the  dues-payinc 
members,  if  the  union  bosses  could  get 
a  few  offloers  together  at  a  special  meet- 
ing: and  an  additional  coat  of  $50,000 
might  be  Incurred,  besides  the  loss  be- 
cause of  the  defalcation  or  embexxle- 
ment  of  the  union  funds. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  has 
little  confidence  in  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  law.  There  will  probably  be 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  people  are 
likely,  by  accident,  to  violate  this  law,  if 
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enacted.  So  we  should  give  some 
thought  to  clarifying  the  situation.  We 
say,  "You  can  go  Into  court  and  take 
your  chances,  with  no  defense  from  the 
union.  If  you  are  convicted  you  are  out. 
If  you  are  acquitted  we  will  pay  the  bill." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  president 
were  to  embezzle  the  funds  of  a  bank 
and  were  convicted,  the  Senator  would 
not  expect  the  stockholders  to  pay  for 
the  defense  of  the  embezzling  president, 
would  he? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  there  anything 
In  the  law  which  would  prevent  them 
from  doing  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are 
talking  about  an  individual  who  has 
been  accused  of  a  crime,  whereas  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
talking  about  an  individual  who  has 
already  been  convicted  of  crime?  An 
individual  who  is  accused  of  crime  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent,  under  our  law, 
imtil  he  is  proved  guilty.  That  is  the 
point.  When  he  is  accused  he  is  en- 
titled to  legal  counsel,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  proof  that  can 
convict  him  of  the  crime.  That  is 
fundamental  in  our  whole  legal  system. 
An  individual  who  is  accused  is  entitled 
to  counsel.  At  that  point  he  may  turn 
to  the  organization  he  represents  to  have 
legal  counsel  provided  for  him. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  We  su'e  making  it  difficult  for 
a  man  to  obtain  the  funds  he  may  need 
for  his  own  defense. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  upon  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  About  a  year  ago,  when 
Jimmy  Hoffa  was  on  trial  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  brought  to 
Washington  teamster  goons  from  all 
over  the  country.  They  assembled  In  a 
hotel  in  Washington,  and  the  hotel  bill 
of  those  who  assembled  here  as  wit- 
nesses In  his  defense  ran  into  thousands 
of  dollars,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  McClellan  committee.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  legalize  the  payment 
of  that  expense  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
workers,  in  the  case  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  would  not  be  argued  on 
the  basis  of  what  Jimmy  Hoffa  might 
do  with  It.  There  are  some  very  funda- 
mental considerations  involved.  I  am 
sure  Jimmy  HofTa  would  get  enough 
money  to  defend  himself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  legalize  such  a  payment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  assume 
that  it  would  not  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  his  taking  advantage  of  it.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  Jimmy  Hoffa 


woxild  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  amendment  in  order  to 
get  the  money  he  needs.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  officers  of  small  unions  who 
get  into  trouble  by  accident.  They 
should  get  some  money  for  their  defense. 
The  issue  is  clear.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  believes  the  danger  is  so  great 
that  Hoffa  will  take  advantage  of  the 
amendment,  he  should  vote  against  it. 
If  he  thinks  that  Jimmy  Hoffa  will  run 
wild  with  the  amendment,  he  should 
vote  against  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Jimmy  Hoffa  is  already 
running  wild.  The  amendment  appar- 
ently would  legalize  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  any  more  than 
now.  If  the  Senator  believes  that  the 
weaker,  smaller  unions  do  not  need  this 
protection,  he  should  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Before  we  vote  on  the 
issue,  it  Is  desirable  to  clear  up  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  An 
erroneous  impression  has  been  created 
in  one  respect.  The  amendment,  as  I 
read  it.  provides  that  whether  a  person 
wins,  loses,  or  draws,  so  to  speak,  the 
union  pays  the  counsel  fees.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  a  crook  in  the  union, 
he  gets  his  counsel  fees  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  very  union  members  whom 
he  has  defrauded. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  unless  the 
union  agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  course,  n  he  gets 
the  governing  board  to  agree  to  it,  he 
gets  his  counsel  fees  paid. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  same  man- 
ner that  an  officer  of  a  corporation.  If 
he  gets  the  approval  of  the  board,  has 
his  fees  paid. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill  as  originally 
drawn  provided,  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  practices  of  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
prudence, that  if  the  person  were  ac- 
quitted he  would  get  a  refund.  Under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  whether  or  not  he  is  acquitted, 
if  he  can  get  the  governing  board  of  the 
union  to  approve  it.  he  would  get  his 
fees  paid  by  the  union,  out  of  the  veiT 
pockets  of  the  people  he  had  defrauded. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  Ulks 
about  a  refund.  What  refund  does  he 
refer  to?    A  refund  from  whom? 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  would  be  paid  the 
legal  expenses  by  the  union,  if  he  could 
get  the  governing  board  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  if  he  could  get 
the  board  to  pass  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  payment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  must  as- 
sume that  that  would  be  the  case.  Un- 
der the  bill,  if  he  were  acquitted,  he 
would  have  his  legal  fees  paid  to  him. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  case  of  conviction. 

Mr.  McCarthy.      I  understand  that. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  understood  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  How  can  a  man  who  haa 
been  accused  of  a  crime  wait  until  th« 
trial  Is  over  to  employ  an  attorney  to 
properly  represent  him  at  the  trial?    He 


cannot  wait  until  the  trial  is  over  and 
then  say.  "I  will  go  back  and  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  counsel  fees."  He 
must  retain  an  attorney  at  the  time  he 
is  accused. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  problem 
of  anyone  who  is  accused  of  crime, 
whether  he  is  a  union  officer  or  anyone 
else.  Either  he  must  pay  a  lawyer  to 
defend  him,  or  he  is  provided  with  de- 
fense counsel  by  the  court  without  cost, 
if  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  counsel  fees. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  true  with  respect 
to  a  corporation  official  who  is  accused 
of  a  crime.  If  he  can  get  the  board  of 
directors  to  approve  it,  he  gets  his  legal 
fee  paid,  so  that  he  may  hire  someone 
to  represent  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.    If  a  corporation  offi- 
cial got  the  board  of  directors  to  approve 
his  defense  in  a  crooked  deal,  the  corpo-  ~ 
ration  officials  would  have  a  stockhc^ders* 
suit  on  their  hands  for  personal  liability. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  McClellan  bill 
of  rights  amendment  provides  the  right 
to  bring  suit  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  to 
defend  a  union  official? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
would  put  it  on  the  same  basis  which 
now  prevails  with  respect  to  corpora- 
tion officials. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thought  the  McClellan 
bill  of  rights  was  a  pretty  good  thing,  but 
I  am  wondering  now.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
pected in  our  society  that  an  unfaithful 
officer,  whether  he  be  a  private  citizen 
or  an  officer  of  a  corix>ration  or  of  a  labor 
union,  or  a  member  of  a  partnership,  or 
any  other  man  who  is  charged  with  crime 
must  defend  himself.  Why  should  we 
make  an  exception  in  this  case? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  An  exception  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  corporations. 

Mr.  DODD.  No.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  believe  that  most  corporations  insist 
that  the  individual  must  defend  himself. 
My  point  is  that  an  officer  charged  with 
infldelity  in  business  is  required  to  de- 
fend himself.  It  may  be  a  hardship  on 
Individuals,  but  that  has  been  ovur  rule. 
Why  should  we  change  it  now?  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  situation  where,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  when  a  person  Is  accxised 
of  infldelity  to  his  resix>nsibillties,  the 
financial  resources  of  the  corporation  or 
association  are  provided  to  defend  such 
person. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  a  corporation  can 
dolt. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct.  I  think  that  most  corporate  of- 
ficers defend  themselves.  Most  stock- 
holders require  that  they  do  it.  I  believe 
there  is  a  philosophical  basis  for  so  doing. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  should  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  is  in  error  on  that  point. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  union  re- 
sources Ls  different  from  that  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
back  all  but  2  minutes  of  my  time,  which 
I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Senate,  by  way  of  documentary  evidence, 
what  would  be  legalized  and  legitima- 
tized by  the  adoption  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  There  is  the  case  of  Joey 
Glimco,  of  Teamsters  Local  777,  who  em- 
bezzled $124,000  of  union  funds.  Under 
the  McCarthy  amendment  It  would  be 
legitimate  to  get  his  legal  fees  from  the 
vei7  union  from  which  he  embezzled  the 
money. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  a  classic  case  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  McCarthy 
amendment  were  adopted.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  Jimmy  James,  of  the 
Laundry  Workers  Union  in  Chicago,  who 
embervled  $990,000  from  the  union  and 
then  employed  a  lawyer  for  $15,000  to 
defend  him  on  the  charge  of  not  paying 
his  income  tax.  His  defense  was  that, 
since  he  had  embezzled  the  money,  it  was 
nontaxable  income.  I  Laughter.]  The 
union  paid  the  cost  of  the  lawyer. 

If  we  start  enacting  legislation  of  this 
kind,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  have  to  stop 
having  night  sessions,  or  we  will  be  ac- 
cused of  having  moon  madness. 

Then  there  was  Gerald  Conley,  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  from  whom  he  em- 
bezzled  $61,000.  Shall  we  authorize  the 
payment  of  his  legal  fees  from  the  Team- 
sters from  whom  he  embezzled  the 
money?  We  should  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  unanimously  reject  this  kind  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  will  be  used  as  a  defense  for 
an  unlawful  expenditure  already  made. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  Jimmy  Hoffa  will  throw  his  hat 
so  high  in  the  air,  it  will  outsputnik 
sputnik. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  20  seconds.  I  had  informed  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  this 
amendment  would  be  acceptable.  How- 
ever, the  members  of  the  committee  who 
participated  in  drafting  the  language  of 
the  bill  are  concerned  about  maintaining 
the  amendment  in  the  bill.  Therefore, 
I  must  reluctantly  withdraw  my  offer  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  any- 
way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
CasthtJ.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pui.- 
BRiGHT]  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 


sota [Mr.  HxmPHMTl  are  absent  on  tt- 
clal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BiblsI  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Prear]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  PuLBRiGHT]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Bible]  would  each  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  if  present 
and  voting  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley)  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  85,  as  follows: 
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Chavez 
Hartke 
Hennings 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case,  N  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Ctaurdi 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworsbak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Errln 


Bible 
Carlson 


TEAS— 7 

McCarthy 
Morse 


Moss 
Young.  Ohio 


NAYS— 85 

Gold  water 

Gore 

Qreen 

Omening 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hru£ka 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex. 

J<^nston  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keatinc 

KefauTer 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kucbel 

Langer 

Lauacbe 

Long 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Manslicld 

Martin 

NOT  VOTING— « 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Scboeppel 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith 

Sparkmaa 

Stennts 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  K^. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Prear 
Pulbrtght 


Humphrey 
WUey 


So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
W81S  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NettberoerI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkm]  I 
submit  the  amendment  which  I  s«id  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislativb  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
after  line  17,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  down  to  and  including  line  24  on 
page  6.  as  amended,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLS    t — ^BnX    or    RIGHTS    OF    ICXMBBIS    OF 
LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS 

Smc.  101.  (a)  (1)  Bqvai.  RiOHTa. — Every 
member  of  a  labor  organisation  engaged  in  an 
industry  affecting  commerce  abaU  have  equal 
rights  and  privllegea  within  ■ucb  orgaiiiza- 
tlon  to  nominate  candidates,  to  vote  In  union 
electlona  or  referendums,  to  attend  mem- 
bership meetings  and  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  and  voting  upon  the  business 
of  such  meetings,  subject  to  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  in  such  organization's  con- 
Btltutlon  and  bylaws. 

(2)  Freedom  or  Spiech  and  Assxmklt. — 
Every  member  of  any  such  labor  organization 
shall  have  the  right  to  meet  and  assemble 
freely  with  other  members  and  to  express 
any  views,  arguments,  or  opinions,  and  to 
express  at  union  meetings  his  views,  upon 
candidates  In  a  union  election  or  upon  any 
business  properly  before  the  union  meeting, 
subject  to  the  organization's  established  and 
reasonable  rules  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  meetings:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  is 
limited  so  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  rules 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  every  member  to- 
ward the  organization  as  an  institution  and 
to  refrain  from  conduct  that  would  interfere 
with  Its  perfOTmance  of  Its  legal  or  contrac- 
t\ial  obligations. 

(3)  Fbeedom  From  AaBrrxAXT  Financiai. 
Exactions. — (A)  The  rates  of  dues  and  Initi- 
ation fees  payable  by  members  of  any  such 
labor  organization  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  tills  subsection  shall  not  be  changed, 
and  no  new  or  additional  dues  or  Initiation 
fees  shall  be  Imposed  and  no  special  or  gen- 
eral assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  such 
members,  except  (1)  by  a  majority  vote  by 
secret  baUot  at  the  members  in  good  stand- 
ing present  at  a  general  or  special  meeting, 
after  reasonable  notice  of  the  Intention  to 
vote  upon  such  question,  or  (U)  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  In  good  standing  voting 
In  a  referendum  conducted  by  secret  ballot 
tlirough  the  malls,  or  (Ul)  in  the  case  of  a 
national  or  international  labor  organization, 
other  than  a  federation  of  national  and  In- 
ternational organlsaUons,  by  majority  vote 
at  a  regular  convention  or  a  special  con- 
vention held  after  not  less  than  30  days' 
written  notice  to  the  principal  oJlce  of  each 
local  or  constituent  labor  organization  en- 
titled to  such  notice. 

(4)  Protection  of  the  Right  To  Stte. — 
No  such  labor  organization  shaU  limit  the 
right  of  any  member  or  officer  thereof  to 
Institute  an  action  in  any  court,  or  In  a 
proceeding  before  any  administrative  agency, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  labor 
organization  or  Its  officers  are  named  as 
defendents  or  respondents  In  such  action 
or  proceeding,  or  the  right  of  any  member 
or  officer  of  such  labor  organisation  to  ap- 
I>ear  as  a  witness  in  any  Judicial,  administra- 
tive, or  legislative  proceeding,  or  to  petition 
any  legislature  or  to  communicate  with  any 
legislator:  Provided,  That  any  such  member 
or  officer  may  be  required  to  exhaust  reason- 
able hearing  procedures  (but  not  to  exceed 
a  six-month  lapse  of  time)  within  such  or- 
ganization, before  Instituting  legal  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  against  such  or- 
ganizations or  any  officer  thereof:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  no  employer  or  employer 
assoclaUon  shaU  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly 
finance,  encourage,  or  parttctpate  In,  except 
as  a  party,  any  such  action,  proceeding, 
appearance  or  petition. 
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(6)  SAncouA«D8  Against  Improper  Dib- 
ciPLiKART  Action. — No  member  of  any  such 
labor  organization  may  be  fined,  sxispended, 
expelled,  or  otherwlae  dlaclpllned  except  for 
nonpayment  of  dues  by  such  organization 
or  by  any  officer  thereof  unless  such  member 
has  been  (A)  served  with  written  specific 
charges;  (B)  given  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare his  defense;  (C)  afforded  a  full  and  fair 
hearing. 

(6)  Any  provision  of  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  or  other  governing  charter  of  any 
labor  organization  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce  whlcn  is  Inconslatent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
of  no  force  or  effect. 

Sxc.  103.  Any  person  whose  rights  secured 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title  have  been 
Infringed  may  bring  an  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Any  such  action 
against  a  labor  organization  shall  be  brought 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  where  the  alleged  violation  occurred, 
or  where  the  headquarters  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization Is  located. 

"Sxc.  103.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  limit  the  rights  and  remedies  of  any 
member  of  a  labor  organization  under  any 
State  or  Federal  law  or  before  any  court  or 
other  tribunal. 

TrrLx  n — xkpobting  bt  labor  organizations 
Sxc.  201.  (a)  Every  labor  organization 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  copies  of  its  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  and  any  other  basic  docu- 
ments having  similar  effect,  together  with  a 
report,  signed  by  its  president  or  other  chief 
executive  officer  and  by  its  secretary  or  other 
chief  records  officer,  containing  the  following 
Information : 

(1)  The  name  of  the  labor  organization 
its  mailing  address,  and  any  other  address  at 
which  It  maintains  headquarters  or  a  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  at  which  it  keeps 
the  records  referred  to  In  this  title; 

(2)  The  names  and  titles  of  its  officers; 

(3)  The  initiation  fee  or  fees  required 
from  new  or  transferred  members  by  the 
reporting  labor  organization; 

(4)  The  regular  dues  or  fees  required  to 
remain  members  of  the  rep>ortlng  labor  or- 
ganization: and 

(5)  Detailed  statements,  or  references  to 
specific  provisions  of  documents  filed  under 
this  subsection  which  contain  such  state- 
ments, showing  the  provision  made  and 
procedures  followed  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  following:  (1)  qualifications  for  or  re- 
strictions on  membership,  (11)  levying  of 
assessments,  (ill)  participation  in  Insur- 
ance or  other  benefit  plans,  (Iv)  authoriza- 
tion for  disbursement  of  union  funds,  (v) 
audit  of  union  financial  transactions,  (vl) 
the  calling  of  regular  and  special  meetings, 
(vli)  the  selection  of  officers  and  stewards 
and  of  any  representatives  to  other  bodies 
compHssed  of  labor  organizations'  representa- 
tives, with  a  specific  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  officer  referred  to  in  clause 
(2)  was  elected,  appointed,  or  otherwise 
selected,  (vlll)  discipline  or  removal  of  offi- 
cers or  agents  for  breaches  of  their  trust, 
and  (Ix)  imposition  of  fines,  suspensions, 
and  expulsions  of  members,  including  the 
grounds  for  such  action  and  any  provision 
made  for  notice,  hearing.  Judgment  on  the 
evidence,  and  appeal  procedures. 

Any  change  in  the  information  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  the  reporting  labor 
organization  files  with  the  Secretary  the  an- 
nual financial  report  required  by  subsection 
(b). 

Mr.KUCHEL.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  a  point 

of  order. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

MoNRONEY  in  the  chair).    The  Senator 

will  state  his  point  of  order. 


lai.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  has  been  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  California  yielded  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
point  of  order  no  time  needs  to  be 
yielded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
Is  any  question  involved,  I  yield  such  time 
as  my  colleague  needs  to  make  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  think  time 
need  to  be  yielded  for  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  yielding  of  time.  I  may  want 
some. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  minority  leader.  I  will  yield  the 
Senator  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  yield  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  yielded  time  on 
the  bill.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  make  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  so  that  we  may  be 
governed  in  the  future  on  unanimous- 
consent  concessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  if  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  entered  into,  the  Chair  can  arbitrarily 
cut  off  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
making  a  parliamentary  inquiry  or  mak- 
ing a  point  of  order  unless  the  sponsor  of 
an  amendment  is  generous  enough  to 
yield  some  time  to  him  for  that  purpose? 
If  so,  we  had  better  revise  the  way  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  are  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  reserved  on  the  bill  was  put  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  If  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
one  side  or  the  other  desire  to  be  yielded 
any  of  the  controlled  time,  it  can  be 
yielded  by  those  in  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand it  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that 
on  a  parliamentary  inquiry  or  a  point 
of  order  a  Senator  is  precluded  from 
raising  it  unless  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Senators  in  control  of  the  time  makes 
time  available  to  the  Senator  making 
the  point  or  raising  the  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  time  has  been  fixed  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  is 
bound  to  hold  that  the  time  comes  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  but  I  put 
myself  on  notice  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  am  not  going  to  grant  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  debate  when  the  Chair 
can  deny  freedom  of  speech  to  a  Senator, 
end  I  suggest  that  hereafter  we  revise 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  meet  this 
contingency,  or  I  now  file  permanent 


objection  to  any  other  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCKR.  The 
Senator  is  within  his  rights  to  reserve  his 
objection  to  unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  cite  the  rule  which  requires  that  time 
must  be  taken  out  of  time  scheduled  for 
debate  when  a  Senator  raises  a  point  of 
order  or  makes  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
request  of  the  Senator  fr<Hn  Arkansas, 
the  clerk  will  read  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  which  contains  the  Par- 
liamentarian's reference  to  an  allocation 
of  time  being  required  to  discuss  a  point 
of  order. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UnANIMOUS-CONSKNT  AORZKICSNT 
Ordered,  That  effective  on  the  adoption  of 
this  order,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  1555,  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  debate 
on  any  amendment,  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further,  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received  except  those 
amendments  now  pending  at  the  desk. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  sbaU 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  was 
recognized  for  30  minutes  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  amendment  he  sub- 
mitted. The  Senator  sought  to  yield 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!  to  discuss 
the  point  of  order  the  Senator  wishes  to 
raise.  Objection  was  made  to  that,  and 
then  time  was  yielded  from  the  time  on 
the  bill  by  the  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GolowatekI. 
who  yielded  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  Parliamentarian  advises  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  that  had  the 
Senator  who  was  recognized,  the  Senator 
from  California,  yielded  back  his  time,  or 
had  he  time  remaining  after  presenta- 
tion of  his  amendment,  then  the  point 
of  order  could  properly  be  raised  and 
could  properly  be  discussed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  cannot  be  taken  off 
the  floor  in  order  that  another  Senator 
may  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  point  of  order  is 
that  under  rule  XX,  paragraph  1  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  it  Is  stated: 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  is  dividing,  and.  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate. 

Then  the  rule  goes  on  to  provide  what 
shall  happen  when  an  appeal  is  taken. 

I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  two 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamrwhlre  (Mr.  Bridges  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClel- 
LAN].  have  been  deprived  of  the  floor 
without  the  right  to  make  a  point  of  or- 
der under  rule  XX  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  add  that  a  point 
of  order  is  in  order  even  when  a  Mem- 
ber Is  speaking;  otherwise.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  stop  improper  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  can  be  made  when  a  Senator 
concludes  his  speech. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  who  was  recognized  did  endeavor 
to  yield  time,  for  the  point  of  order  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  appeal  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion was  heard,  and  then  time  was 
yielded  by  the  Senator  in  control  of  the 
time  for  the  minority  side.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  the  floor  to 
discuss  his  point  of  order,  and  the  Chair 
thinks  he  should  proceed  with  that  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
another  point  of  order.  Both  points  of 
order,  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor  imder  the  time  yielded  to  him  by 
the  acting  minority  leader.  The  Sena- 
tor is  prepared  to  discuss  his  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  will  say  again,  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  the  rule  cited,  that  no  Senator 
can  be  taken  off  the  floor  after  having 
received  recognition  vmtil  he  has  con- 
cluded, imless  he  Is  proceeding  out  of 
order.  There  was  no  point  of  order 
made  that  the  Senator  was  proceeding 
out  of  order.  The  point  was  that  the 
amendment  was  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
the  floor.  The  business  of  the  Senate 
will  be  expedited  if  the  Senate  Will  per- 
mit the  distinguished  Senator  to  proceed 
with  his  presentation  of  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
imderstanding  that  tiie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  the  floor  for  the 
single  and  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  point 
of  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
the  floor  imder  time  yielded  to  him  by 
Uie  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  t*ieChftir. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  And 
then  under  time  on  the  bill  s^elded  by 
the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Which  time  is 
the  Senator  using  ?     I  Laughter.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
evening  before  last  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan]  was  adopted. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  one- 
vote  margin.  Then  there  was  a  tie  vote 
when  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  made 
and  a  motion  made  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table.  The  tie  was  broken  by  the 
vote  cast  by  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  when 
a  vote  is  taken  on  an  amendment  and 
a  motion  is  made  to  reconsider,  which 
motion  is  tabled,  the  same  amendment 
cannot  be  offered  again. 

The  point  of  order  which  I  am  raising 
Is  that  the  amendment  which  is  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors— which  I  am  rather  shocked  to  see 
offered — in  effect  calls  for  action  again 
on  the  so-called  McClellan  amendment, 
and  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  rules. 
If  it  is  not,  then  I  should  like  to  have 
stated  speciflcally  how  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  differs, 
point  by  point,  from  the  amendment  of- 
fered and  agreed  to,  on  which  there  was 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  which  was 
tabled,  which  was  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  shows  there  is  a 
vast  difference  and  a  vast  change  from 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  the  night  before  last,  which 
was  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Under  Senate  practice,  when  an 
amendment  inserting  matter  In  a  bill  has 
been  agreed  to,  a  motion  is  in  order  to 
strike  out  contiguous  matter  preceding 
such  amendment,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  itself,  and  the  langusige  of 
the  bill  immediately  following  such 
amendment,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  In- 
sert certain  other  language.  If  such, 
motion  were  agreed  to,  It  would  elim- 
inate from  the  bill  the  language  of  the 
amendment  previously  agreed  to. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  holds  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  his  colleagues  would  insert 
new  matter,  would  strike  out  other  mat- 
ter, and  is  properly  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  it  is  in  spirit  a  vio- 


lation of  the  intent  of  tlie  Senate  rules, 
I  aFq>eal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  has  been  appealed  from. 
Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  sec- 
Mid  is  necessary.  The  question  Is.  Shall 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate? 

The  Senator  frwn  New  Hampshire  is 
now  recognized  for  30  minutes  for  a 
discussion  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
and  his  position  in  opposition  to  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  jaarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  may  jrield  such 
time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  An  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  is  not  subject  to  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

The  Seoator  has  yielded  time  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  in- 
quiry is  this:  Is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  available 
in  printed  form  for  the  Members  of  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
available  in  printed  form  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.   No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Where  Is  It? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    No.    Where  ts  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
available  in  print,  but  it  is  available  in 
written  form. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Sanskrit? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  can- 
not hear  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  business  of  the  Senate  will  be  ex- 
pedited if  Members  will  kindly  take  tiieir 
seats  and  preserve  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  make  an  observation. 

We  are  called  upon  to  pass  upon  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  which  involves  a 
comparison  of  the  language  of  a  new 
amendment,  which  is  a  long  amendment 
and  which  has  Just  been  read,  and  which, 
if  available,  is  available  in  very  limited 
numbers,  with  the  language  of  an 
amendment  previously  adopted.  Each 
Member  of  the  Senate,  on  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  will  have  to  register  whether 
in  his  opinion  the  amendment  really  of- 
fers new  matter,  so  that  it  avoids  the  rule 
of  double  consideration  of  amendment 
which  has  been  ad(H>ted  and  as  to  which 
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a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table.  It  la  practically  an  impossible 
situation,  becaiise  obviously  there  are 
not  enough  copies  available  for  every 
Member  to  make  a  comparison  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  matter  has 
been  previously  acted  upon  and  decided. 

Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  KUCHEL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor.    To  whom. does  he  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
and  have  not  received  it.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  in  or- 
der to  act  intelligently  upon  this  question. 
I  have  asked  one  of  the  pages  for  a  copy, 
and  I  was  advised  that  it  was  not  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  After  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  concluded  reading  his 
copy,  I  should  like  to  see  it  also. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  seeking  permission  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  yield  please  address  the  Chair  so 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
may  yield  in  proper  order? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  the  clock  I  see  that  it  Is  now  10:30 
pjn.  We  started  this  morning  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  We  have  been  in  session 
for  12  V^  hours.  Among  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  are  two  Senators  upon 
whom  it  is  a  terrible  imposition  to  have 
to  remain  this  late. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  offer,  with 
respect  to  which  I  think  every  Senator 
has  notice.  I  hope  it  will  be  interesting 
enough  to  be  debated.  That  will  require 
another  hour.  I  feel  that  to  be  called 
upon  first  to  pass  upon  an  appeal  from 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  matter  about 
which  we  know  nothing,  respecting  an 
amendment  which  has  not  been  printed, 
about  which  most  Senators  have  no 
knowledge,  so  that  Senators  do  not  know 
what  the  Chair  has  ruled  upon,  is  intoler- 
able. How  could  we  possibly  pass  intel- 
ligently on  such  a  ruling  at  this  late  hoxir 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  what  we  are  passing  upon? 

Even  if  the  nUing  of  the  Chair  should 
be  upheld,  and  we  should  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  it  la  debatable. 
In  addition,  it  is  subject  to  amendment. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  read  it, 
no  opportunity  to  see  whether  It  should 
be  amended.  I  think  It  la  an  outrageous 
procedure. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  Z 
think  he  is  Imposing  on  the  membership 
of  the  Senate,  both  on  this  side  and  on 
the  other  side,  by  insisting  on  the  Sen- 
ate remaining  in  session  under  these  con- 
ditions.   [Applause.] 


I  have  supported  the  majority  leader, 
and  I  expect  to  continue  to  support  him 
when  he  is  reasonable;  but  when  he  asks 
the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  for  12  Mi 
hours,  and  then  undertake  the  solution 
of  questions  of  this  tyi>e  without  warn- 
ing, without  notice,  without  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  or  to  see  what  we  are  pass- 
ing upon,  I  say  that  that  is  not  reason- 
able.   [Applause.! 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  foreclosing 
what  I  shall  do  when  voting  upon  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  ruling  is  correct.  If  so,  and  if  I 
think  it  is  at  the  time  I  vote,  I  shall 
vote  to  uphold  it.  If  I  do  not  think  it 
is,  I  shall  vote  not  to  uphold  it. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  at  all. 
We  are  asked  to  vote  here  unintelligent- 
ly,  unknowingly,  without  any  informa- 
tion, without  any  opportunity  to  obtain 
information,  and  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  very  lives  of  some  Senators  are  be- 
ing endangered.  I  say  that  is  the  most 
unreasonable  procedure  we  could  pos- 
sibly have,  and  I,  for  one.  will  not  sit 
here  and  remain  silent,  in  a  situation 
which  I  think  calls  out  to  high  heaven 
for  its  irresponsibility  and  unreasonable- 
ness. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  KUCHEL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield; 
and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  that  we  are  in  this  situa- 
tion today  because  the  Senate  did  not 
study  the  amendment  properly.  If  the 
Senate  had.  probably  the  Senators  would 
have  caught  what  was  in  the  amend- 
ment referred  to. 

We  are  called  upon  at  this  late  hour 
to  consider  an  amendment  consisting  of 
three  typewritten  pages.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  it,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  Senator  knows  what  is  in  it,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  few  who  drafted  the 
amendment. 

That  being  so,  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
tonight,  in  order  to  give  us  time  to  study 
this  question  and  enable  us  to  vote  In- 
telligently on  it  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statcksmt  bt  Senator  Johnston  or 
SoTTTK  Carolina 

Earlier  thla  week  I  voted  Rgalnat  the 
McClellan  amendment  to  the  labor  reform 
bill.  I  based  my  oppoaltlon  to  thla  amend- 
ment primarily  on  the  Issue  of  States  rights. 
I.  likewise,  felt  thRt  legislation  going  too  far 
in  penallBlng  labor  would  have  no  chance  to 
pass  the  Congress  and  I  sincerely  want  to  see 
labor  reform  legislation  enacted  this  year. 
Oangsterlsm  in  labor  unions  and  corrupt 
opsratlon  of  unloni  must  b«  halted  but  we 

cannot  achieve  this  objective  by  enacting 
legislation  that  wUI  destroy  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  and  give  dictatorial  powers  to 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  we  do  not  even 
give  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

In  my  opinion,  the  McClellan  amendment 
contains  Injunctive  procedures  which  if  ap- 
proved in  the  labor  field  will  open  the  door 
for  such  procedures  In  the  field  of  clvU 
rights.  The  McClellan  amendment  grants 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  power  to  obtain 
through  the  Federal  courts  injunctions  to 
restrain  anyone  violating  or  threatening  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  la  my 
opinion  that  the  McClellan  amendment  con- 
tains powers  far  beyond  any  civil  rights  legis- 
lation yet  proposed  and  It  similarly  does  not 
contain  a  jury  trial  requirement  In  cases 
brought  under  the  act.  This  amendment  ef- 
fectively enforces  integration  In  social  activi- 
ties of  unions  and.  In  my  opinion,  ts  the  first 
step  to  a  broad  Federal  FEPC  program  which 
will  become  a  menace  to  management  and 
Industry  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  labor. 

This  entire  amendment  contains  every  evU 
which  I  have  fought  against  In  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. If  the  McClellan  amendment  passes.  In 
my  opinion.  It  will  open  the  door  for  civil 
rights  legislation  more  severe  than  has  ever 
been  proposed  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  to  this  labor  bill  Is  much 
stronger  than  the  so-c«Ued  Douglas  civil 
rights  bill.  This  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  power  to  force  integration  of  thou- 
sands of  union  locals  and  certainly  would  set 
an  example  or  a  pattern  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  follow  in  school  cases  throughout 
the  Nation. 

No  one  In  the  IT .8.  Senate  is  more  anxious 
to  see  the  enactment  of  fair  legislation  to 
restrain  corrupt  labor  leaders  from  taking 
advantage  of  honest  working  people  and  to 
eliminate  racketeering  of  all  kinds  from  labor 
unions. 

But  I  will  never  vote  for  legislation  to  do 
this  if  thU  same  leffislatlon  wlU  set  the 
stage  to  destroy  our  school  systems  in  the 
South  and  place  a  direct  threat  against  our 
local  and  State  school  officials  and.  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  what  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment does. 

I  cannot  fight  in  the  Judiciary  Conunittee 
to  kUl  such  legislation  In  civil  rights  matters 
and  vote  for  such  matters  in  the  field  of 
labor  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  in- 
consistency. We  fought  to  kill  similar  harsh 
civU  righu  legislation  2  years  ago  and  won 
most  of  that  fight  partly  because  of  support 
from  labor  which  feared  that  such  powers 
would  spread  into  the  field  of  labor. 

Now  the  threat  Is  against  labor  and  we  had 
better  not  grant  such  dictatorial  power  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  because  it  will 
spread  Into  the  civil  rights  field  and  threaten 
every  single  person,  labor  or  otherwise.  In 
this  country. 

One  must  be  consistent  in  the  battle  for 
States  rights.  I  cannot  be  for  States  rights 
in  civil  rights  matters  alone  and  be  against 
States  rights  in  labor  matters.  One  must  be 
consistent,  for  once  the  dam  Is  broken  ther* 
is  no  end  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  take  his 
seat. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire yield? 

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  jrleld  to 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  for  2  minutes 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  wish  to  answer  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  about  no  notice 

having  been  given  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Some  Members  may  not  have 
observed  the  notice,  but  If  they  will  read 
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the  Record,  if  they  were  present  when 
the  notice  was  given,  they  will  know  that 
it  was  the  agreement  of  the  leadership 
that  the  Senate  would  remain  in  session 
until  late  in  the  evening,  perhaps  as  late 
as  11  o'clock  this  evening. 

That  agreement  was  reached  because 
many  Members  had  speaking  engage- 
ments on  Saturday,  and  desired  to  be 
out  of  the  city.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Senate  could  complete  consideration  of 
the  bill  this  evening;  and,  until  the 
latest  demonstration.  I  believe  most 
Senators  intimately  connected  with  the 
measure  felt  that  that  was  possible. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  insist  that  a 
vote  be  taken  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  this  evening,  or  that  the  Senate  re- 
main in  session  any  longer  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  desires  to  have  it 
remain  in  session. 

I  spent  a  few  hours  diu-ing  the  past 
week  attempting  to  accommodate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] who  had  a  speaking  engagement  in 
his  State,  and  who  insisted  that  we  at- 
tempt to  complete  action  on  a  certain 
measure  so  that  he  could  keep  his  speak- 
ing engagement.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  dealt  with  a  person  more  impatient 
or  one  more  insistent  than  he  was  upon 
that  occasion. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
Hawaii  sUtehood  bill.  He  had  been 
very  active  in  connection  with  that  bill, 
and  I  desired  that  he  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  it  before  he  returned  to 
his  State.  So  at  his  insistence,  and  with 
the  understanding  and  tolerance  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  we  pressed 
for  a  vote,  and  obtained  a  vote,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  could  be  ac- 
commodated. 

One  Senator  told  me  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  in  his  State  tomor- 
row, and  that  he  would  like  to  remain 
here  as  late  as  1  o'clock,  if  necessai-y.  to 
try  to  vote  on  the  bill  this  evening. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  to  ad- 
journ tonight,  and  return  here  tomor- 
row. I  expect  to  be  here.  That  would 
inconvenience  several  Members  who  have 
speaking  engagements,  but  if  that  is  the 
wish  of  the  majority,  I  have  no  desire  to 
Impose  on  any  Senator. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Why  must  we  come 
back  tomorrow?  What  is  the  urgency 
of  this  particular  bill?  We  should  have 
a  day  or  two  to  study  the  proposal  which 
has  been  placed  before  the  Senate.  This 
Is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  bill. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  biU;  and  yet  the 
majority  leader  wants  us  to  consider  it 
from  11  o'clock  tonight  until— what  time 
tomorrow?  When  does  the  majority 
leader  wish  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Senate  convene  at  noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  amendment 
be  printed?    Will  Senators  have  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texaa.  Yet;  it  wiU 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  What  Is  the  hurry 
about  it? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
hurry  about  it.  The  Senator  is  in  a 
hurry.    I  am  not  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  us  do  this  thing 
right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  do  it 
right.  Much  more  time  will  be  con- 
sumed in  consideration  of  the  Kuchel 
proposal  than  was  consumed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  original  bill-of-rights 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  why  the  time 
for  consideration  should  be  longer. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Action  on 
the  original  bill-of-rights  amendment 
was  somewhat  expedited. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. But  we  should  have  time  to  con- 
sider this  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  yield  to  me.  I  shall  appreciate  it 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  In  view  of 
the  demonstrations,  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  in  view  of  the  ap- 
parent desire  of  many  Members  not  to 
vote  on  the  appeal  from  the  decision,  and 
in  order  to  show  any  Members  who  may 
desire  to  suspend  now,  that  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  suspend.  I  should  like 
to  move  that  the  Senate  adjoiun  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr. 
BUSH.  Mr.  BUTLER,  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield?  If 
so,  to  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  and  graciousness 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  graciousness  and  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  willingness 
to  adjourn  the  Senate  until  tomorrow,  in- 
stead of  keeping  us  here  after  this  late 
hour,  under  these  conditions. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  express  again 
my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  the  oc- 
casion which  he  has  mentioned.  I  am 
sure  I  could  recite  to  the  Senate  a  good 
many  occasions  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  showed  kindness  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  However,  I  thought 
that  was  proper,  and  I  am  glad  I  was  able 
to  show  those  kindnesses.  I  do  not  re- 
gret any  of  them  or  apologize  for  any  of 
them.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
has  come  back  to  reason  and  is  now  pro- 
posing to  make  a  motion  to  adjourn  until 
tomorrow.  I  hope  he  will  promptly  make 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  never  been  away  from 
reason.  I  call  attention  to  the  annoimce- 
ment  I  made  on  Thursday,  April  23,  im- 
mediately after  the  Senate  met.    I  said: 

I  anticipate  that  unless  aoUon  on  ths 
pending  labor  bUl  Is  eonoluded  ■oon,  we 
ahaU  have  evaning  aeaalona  for  the  ramalnder 
of  Um  week,  lasUng  untU  Uta  in  the  evaiOng. 
possibly  as  Uts  as  11  or  11:80  o'olook. 

I  said  that  because  several  Senatora 
had  told  me  that  they  needed  to  be  away 


on  Saturday.  I  was  attempting  to  ac- 
commodate them  Just  as  I  had  accommo- 
dated the  Senator  from  Florida  a  few 
weeks  prior  thereto,  by  asking  several 
of  our  colleagues  to  stay,  so  that  the 
Senator  could  get  away  the  next  day. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  a  motion  to 
adjourn,  unless  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wishes  us  to  stay  in  session  a 
little  longer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
piupose  at  this  time.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the   Senator  from  California    [Mr. 

KUCHELl. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  have  to  talk 
very  rapidly.  First  of  all  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  Joined  with  me  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment  to  the  bill  need  not 
apologize  to  our  colleagues.  We  were 
under  the  assumption  that  tonight 
would  see  a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  What  are  Senators  to  do  if  they 
cannot  find  access  to  a  machine  which 
will  grind  out  amendments?  This  is  not 
the  first  time  this  procedure  has  been 
resorted  to.  In  complete  good  faith — 
if  I  need  to  say  it — we  have  submitted 
a  proposal  which  we  thought  would  clean 
up  what  we  adopted  the  other  night. 

If  my  colleague  will  let  me  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  amendment 
printed,  as  well  as  the  one  which  has 
Just  been  read,  so  that  they  may  be  on 
the  desks  of  our  colleagues.  In  that 
way  we  could,  in  good  form,  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  amendments  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he 
would  not  modify  his  motion  so  that  the 
Senate  will  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oi  Texas.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  press  his  request 
because  we  have  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriati(m  bill  to  consider.  It  is  of 
an  emergency  nature.  We  have  held  it 
behind  the  pending  bill  for  more  than 
3  days  now.  I  have  announced  that  we 
would  have  a  Saturday  session.  Sena- 
tors have  made  their  plans  accordingly. 
I  said  we  would  have  a  Satxirday  session 
unless  we  completed  action  on  the  bill 
today.  I  have  obtained  the  consent  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
minority  leadership  to  a  Satiirday  ses- 
sion,   I  obtained  that  consent  earlier  in 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  the  Senator  wiU 
agree  with  me  that  the  impression  has 
gotten  around  among  Senators  that  we 
would  continue  in  session  today  until  we 
finished  consideration  ol  the  bilL  Con- 
sequently, commitments  have  been  made 
for  the  weekend.  They  are  commit- 
ments of  an  important  nature,  not  friv- 
olous ones,  at  least  those  that  I  know  of. 
I  believe  that  under  the  circumstances  It 
would  be  proper  and  fair  to  adjourn  un- 
til Monday.  I  therefore  aak  the  major- 
ity leader  to  modify  his  motion  accord- 
ingly.       _^ 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OVTICER.  The 
parliamentary  tltuatlon  is  that  the  Sen*, 
fttor  from  New  Hampahire  has  refused  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  nuJcing  a  motion 
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to  adjourn.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hami>shlre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
a  moment.  I  should  lilce  to  say  to  my 
majority  leiuler  that  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious what  the  pleasure  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  is  at  this  moment.  I  may 
read  it  wrong,  but  I  believe  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  feels  that,  in  view  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  this  week 
and  the  hours  which  have  been  kept  this 
week,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  us  need 
a  weekend  to  get  some  work  done,  the 
reasonable  program  for  us  to  follow  now 
is  to  recess  until  Monday  at  10  or  11 
o'clock,  and  to  proceed  on  Monday 
morning. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  that  amount  of  time  also  for  a 
little  relaxation  on  the  part  of  Senators. 
We  know  what  is  happening  here.  Ten- 
sions have  become  high.  I  should  like 
to  plead  with  my  majority  leader  that 
he  modify  his  motion  to  recess  until 
Monday  at  10  o'clock.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  predict,  if  the  majority  leader  did 
that,  it  would  be  to  his  parliamentary 
advantage  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  As  I  see  it,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offei-ed  is 
nothing  but  a  subterfuge  to  get  away 
from  the  McClellan  amendment  which 
was  adopted  and  on  which  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  tabled. 

I  am  amazed  that  it  should  be  offered. 
I  thought  we  had  acted  in  good  faith. 
So  far  a«  I  am  concerned,  I  have  stated 
the  reasons  for  my  position,  and  cer- 
tainly the  reasons  of  many  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  feel  the  same  way.  I  stand  on 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
I  am  wllUnB  to  yield  now  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  BUTLRR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIZX>R0.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  move  that  the  Scnnto 
reoess  until  Monday  at  noon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Z  hope  the  cUstln- 
EUlshed  Senator—— 

The  PRBSXDZNQ  OFFICER.  Tho 
Chair  wishes  to  know  whether  Uic  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  motion  to  recess. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like,  in  the  Interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  to  read  from  Senate 
Procedure  at  page  267,  because  so  many 
questions  have  arisen  and  so  many  points 
of  order  have  been  made.  The  Chair 
win  read  as  follows: 

Intemuption   or   Sinatos   Wno   Has   tni 
Flock  Xi  Not  Auowib,  Bxcwt  iv  H»  Con< 

•KNT 

Pcrmlulon  to  Inttrrupt  a  Senator  who  is 
In  poMsulon  ol  tha  noor  must  b«  soqulrtd 
through  ths  Ohslr,  by  sUdrNtlng  him  snd 
inquiring  IX  tha  Sanator  will  yield."* 


A  Senator  In  debate  should  address  the 
Presiding  Officer  first,  and  not  the  Individual 
Member  of  the  Senate.*** 

A  Senator  in  poesession  of  the  floor,  or  who 
baa  been  recognized  does  not  have  to  yield 
or  may  not  be  Interrupted  against  his  will 
In  the  middle  of  a  speech  or  without  his  con- 
sent,'" unless  he  Is  called  to  order  under  rule 
XIX;  ■"*  no  other  Senator  has  a  right  to  ques- 
tion him  or  to  make  remarks  against  his  will 
during  the  course  of  his  speech;  '*•  and  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  the  rule  on 
his  own  Initiative."* 

Under  rule  XXXV,  relative  to  a  session 
with  closed  doors,  a  Senator  may  move  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  Senate  for  a  discussion 
of  business  which  nuiy.  In  his  opinion,  re- 
quire secrecy,  over  the  objection  of  the  Sen- 
ator in  possession  of  the  floor. "^ 

A  Senator  who  has  the  floor  may  not  be 
Interrupted  or  taken  off  the  floor  without  his 
consent  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  taking  an 
appeal  from  a  ruling  by  the  Chair;  ''=  (2) 
sxiggestlng  the  absence  of  a  quorum:  "*  (3) 
Introducing  a  bill;  "^  (4)  presenting  a  con- 
ference report;  "*  (5)  transacting  busi- 
ness; '»•  (6)  submitting  a  committee  re- 
port; '•'  (7)  making  a  motion  for  an  execu- 
tive session;  '"*  (8)  acting  on  a  mesrage  from 
the  President  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; "*  (9)  Introducing  a  matter  of  morn- 
ing business:  ^^  (10)  making  a  parliamentary 
inquiry;  -»'  (11)  raising  a  question  of  per- 
sonal privilege;  ^'-  (12)  presenting  a  petition 


"^  June  0,  1014,  ea-a,  Rscoao,  pp.  10044-48; 
July  28,  1947.  80-1.  Ricniin.  p,  10871;  July  21. 
1041,  77-1,  Rkcoiid.  p.  6170:  liar.  8.  1040,  81- 
1,  Rkcoro,  pp.  178S-BS. 


•-"July  21.  1941.  77-1.  Record,  p.  6170; 
Mar.  3.  1949.  81-1.  Recokd.  pp.  1795-96. 

'"'July  26.  1947.  80-1.  Record,  p.  10371; 
Mar.  28.  1949.  81-1.  Record,  p.  3274;  Apr.  4. 
1019.  81-1.  Record,  pp  3781-82;  June  9, 
1914.  63-2.  Record,  pp.  10044-45;  Feb.  22, 
1913.  62-3,  Record,  p.  3662. 

'•-Jan.  25,  1038.  75-3,  Record,  pp.  1056-87: 
July    26.    1917,   80-1.    Record,    pp.    10405-06. 

'"•  May  19,  1950.  81-2.  Record,  p.  7301. 

»"'  Aug.  e.  1937,  75-1,  Record,  p.  8358. 

"Tcb.  6.  1903,  57-a,  Record,  p.  1780:  Jan, 
18,  1812,  62-2.  Jouroal.  p.  70,  Rtcoso.  pp.  843, 
943:  Feb.  6.  1017,  64-2.  Record,  p.  2067. 

' "  Fab.  32.  isas.  67-4.  Rr.coRD,  p.  4254. 

iHH  ^fg  "Yield  fur  Suguabtlcjiis  oX  Abeanoa  of 
Quorum."  pp.  460  4C0;  Jnn.  36.  1021,  66  3. 
RiCORO,  p,  2070:  July  24.  1047,  80  1.  Rfcono. 
pp,  0004.  0006-97,  10000:  Mar  S,  1031,  71  8. 
Rmcord.  p  7136:  AUR.  14,  1014,  69  a.  REroio, 
pp,  10727  ao;  Mftr  23,  1022.  67  2,  Rkcord,  p. 
4J26;  June  ft,  1020.  00  2.  Record,  p.  8637; 
June  6.  1013.  63' 1,  Record,  p.  1007;  July  16. 
1007.  88  1.  Rkcoso,  p.  L'Oia. 

"  Aug.  16,  1014,  ea-a,  ItRrnRO,  p.  13002. 

>"  Mar.  21,  1080,  81  -2,  RrconD.  p.  9708, 

">  Fab.  aa.  1040,  Hl-1,  Record,  pp.  1888  06; 
July  6.  1017.  68-1,  Record,  p.  4718. 

"■  M.>y  4.  1017.  68-1.  Rrroro,  p,  1783;  July 
6,  1017,  65-1.  RRCORD,  p,  4718;  Aug.  18.  1014, 
63  a.  RICORD,  p.  13002. 

""July  18,  1021,  07-1,  Journal,  p.  107.  Rec- 
ono.  pp.  3878  80, 

""July  13,  1087,  78-1,  Journnl,  p.  411.  Ric- 
ORD.  pp.  7100-ia. 

'*'0)c.  18,  lore,  00-a,  record,  p.  a7i, 

<"'  Mar.  ae.  1000.  81  2.  Rccord.  p  4300:  M<«r. 
30,  1050,  81-2,  Rkcord,  pp.  436'! -65:  Dec.  10, 
1010,  61-3,  Record,  p.  4{ta:  July  27.  1014,  63-2, 
RscoSD,  p,  12783;  Feb,  22.  1823.  87-4,  Record. 
p.  4384;  July  34,  1047.  80  1,  Rfcord.  pp.  1007. 
10128-29:  July  34.  1047.  80-1,  Record.  p|». 
0004,  O^Oe  07,  lOOOO;  June  IB,  1048.  80-3. 
Rkord,  p.  8822;  Juns  10.  1048,  BO-2,  Record. 
pp.  6066-67:  Fab.  as,  1040,  81  1,  Record,  pp. 
1580-86:  Mar.  38.  1049,  81-1,  Record,  p.  3274; 
Apr.  4.  1049,  81-1  Record,  pp.  3781-82:  Oct.  13, 
1040.  81-1,  Record,  pp.  14403  04;  att  aUo  Dec. 
16.  1887,  78-2.  Record,  p,  1612;  Mar,  18,  1845, 
78-1.  Rkorb.  p.  2107. 

""  Mar,  13.  1033.  73-1,  Rrcosd,  p.  267:  Bapt. 
SI.  1022,  67-8.  Rkord,  p.  13070;  Fab.  17,  1018. 
63-8,  Rkcoro,  pp.  3041,  3043:  Apr.  16,  1040, 
70-3,  RICOSD.  pp,  4S78,  4877;  Mar.  14,  1840, 
Tea,  Rkord.  p.  6061:  Mur.  37.  1047,  80  1, 
RacoRD,  p.  3703;  Jun*  10.  1040,  0^-2.  r.EConD, 


to  the  Senate;  '*'  (13)  considering  a  privileged 
matter;  ="*  (14)  making  a  point  of  order;*" 
(15)  Introducing  a  resolution  or  other  mat- 
ter: ***  (16)  making  a  motion  to  lay  a  pending 
motion  on  the  table:  ■"  (17»  or  laying  a  veto 
message  before  the  Senate."'* 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  .yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  wa«;  a  very 
informative  and  useful  presentation  the 
Presiding  O.licer  has  made. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  Older? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  might  suggest  that  a 
sequel  could  be  added  in  the  Recckd.  be- 
cause on  Monday,  or  whenever  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  that  we 
meet,  we  will  have  to  vote  on  this  im- 
portant point  of  order.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Senate.  I  have  watched  the 
E0-call:d  clincher  motion  year  after  year. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  Is  made 
and  then  a  motion  is  made  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  That  usually  spells 
finis  to  the  matter.  Now  we  find  it  was 
all  an  idle  gesture. 

If  I  understand  the  tentative  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  it  now  means  that  all  that  is 
accomplished  after  a  motion  is  made  to 
reconsider  and  a  tnotion  is  made  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table  is  that,  instead 
of  substituting  language  for  that  par- 
ticular amendment,  it  is  necessary  to 
knock  out  a  sentence  or  two  before  the 
amendment  and  a  sentence  or  two  after 
the  amendment,  and  then  it  is  possible 
to  continue  ad  Inflnltum,  ad  nauseam. 
If  that  Is  correct,  It  is  correct;  I  do  not 
krow. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Bi^naie  if,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Prf^iillnB  CfHcrr  of  the  Senate  followed 
the  antiouncemeiu  he  made  about  Mem- 
bers addressing  the  Senate  directly  with- 
out luldresMlng  the  Chair,  by  Includinii  at 
thlM  point  In  the  Rkcoro,  »o  that  we  can 
study  It  between  now  and  Monday,  back- 


pp.  6006.  8268:  Oot.  18,  1848,  81-1.  Record. 
pp.  14tl3  18:  July  8,  10A3.  S2  3,  Hrioro,  p. 
W840,  Juaa  12,  1082.  82  2.  KEcuno,  p.  700Ui 
Juno  3.   1053,  83   I,  Record,  p    8U57. 

'  'July  13,  1021,  67  1,  Rkcoro.  p.  3634;  Auf. 
84,  1021.  67  1,  RrrnRo,  p,  8608;  Au|.  6.  1897, 
70-1,  Recurr.  p.  03AS. 

■■•  Dec.  8.   1043.  77  2.  Record,  pp.  0387  81. 

•'^  June  8.  1034.  73-3.  Record,  p.  10470:  Apr. 
27.  lOJO.  74-1,  RRCORD,  p.  6800;  Fab.  22,  lOia 
62  3,  Reoord.  p.  8662:  May  10,  1014,  6S-3, 
Record,  p.  8838;  Apr.  3.  1036.  60-1,  Journal, 
p.  277;  Apr.  3.  1037.  78  1.  RrcoRO,  p.  8065; 
Jan.  83,  1046,  70-3.  Record,  p.  294:  July  84. 
1C47,  80-1,  Rt:roRD,  pp  0804,  0006-7.  lOOOO; 
July  34,  1047.  80-1.  Record,  pp.  10007.  1013S- 
20;  July  36,  1947,  80  1.  RacoRo.  pp.  10408-06: 
June  10.  1048.  80-2.  Racoto,  pp,  888»-«7; 
FJb,  28.  1840,  81  1.  RccoRo.  pp,  1588-86;  Utf. 
12.  1040,  81-1,  RxcoRD.  pp.  3350-81:  Apr.  4, 
1040,  81  1.  RrcoRD.  p  3783:  Apr.  0.  1040.  81-1. 
Record,  p.  3875:  Apr.  31,  1940,  81-1,  RacoRD. 
p  4888:  Oot.  19.  1040,  81-1,  Raoow.  pp. 
14433:  i«e  eUo  Dec.  16.  1837.  78-2,  Racoas. 
p  1613:  Mar.  18.  1048.  70-1,  Record,  p.  2107; 
July  37.  1014,  ea-1,  Rmoro,  p,  13708. 

''"  Zyc.  37.  1030.  66-8.  RaooRD.  p.  748. 

'"Bapt,  18,  1014.  63-2,  RicoRO.  p.  18888: 
June  18,  1838,  74  1.  Journal,  p.  435,  lUooao. 

p.  0186. 

*"U*y  89.  1088.  74-1.  Record,  p.  7070. 
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ground  documents  and  precedents  which 
tend  to  substantiate  and  buttress  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  Then  we  can  vote 
intelligently  on  this  question  when  it 
comes  before  us  on  Monday.  Certainly, 
as  one  Senator,  I  must  find  that  this  is  a 
device  for  getting  around  what  I  thought 
was  a  clincher  motion. 

I  wonder  if  the  Chair,  with  the  eisslst- 
ance  of  the  Pailiamentarians,  will  under- 
take to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
something  which  will  dilate  further  upon 
the  reasons  for  the  Chair's  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
footnotes  which  the  Chair  has  cited  will 
take  care  of  the  Justification  and  the 
precedents  on  the  order  of  business. 
The  ruling  of  the  Chair,  made  with  the 
advice  of  the  Parliamentarian,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  well  knows. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
FMr.  Bridges]  has  held  the  floor  for  se"- 
eral  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing why  the  Senate  should  overturn  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  That  can  be  done 
in  an  expeditious  way.  if  the  Senate 
wishes  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  very  true:  but. 
speaking  for  myself  before  voting  on 
whether  to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  I  should  like  to  have  in  the  Record 
some  of  the  precedents  and  previous  de- 
cisions dealing  with  this  point.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  first  time  this  ques- 
tion has  arisen  in  the  Senate.  If.  in- 
deed, this  is  an  escape  hatch  from  the 
clincher  motion.  It  is  something  of  which 
we  should  all  be  made  aware.  If  it  can 
be  done  with  respect  to  this  item,  it  can 
be  followed  next  week  on  another  mo- 
tion, and  the  week  after  that  on  another 
motion.  It  seems  to  me  we  run  the  risk 
of  following  a  dilatory  uctlc  whieh  X 
had  assumed  the  clincher  motion  was 
designed  to  eltmlnaU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ate wlahes  to  remain  In  aasslon,  Z  am 
willing  to  have  It  procttd  to  oonslder  the 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  But  if  Senators  are 
tired  and  want  to  go  home,  Z  am  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  plan  which  the 
minority  leader  and  majority  leader 
agreed  upon  early  in  the  week,  which 
waa  to  have  the  Senate  sUy  in  sasslon  u 
late  aa  11  or  11:S0  tonight  and  then  to 
have  a  Saturday  session,  unless  action 
on  the  bill  was  completed. 

Zf  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  yield  for  this  purpose,  I  am  prepared 
to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  MUNIDT.  Mr.  President,  Z  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  Z  am 
not  responsible  for  keeping  the  Senate 
In  session.  I  have  been  prepared  to  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn.  Zf  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  yield  for  that 
purpose,  Z  am  prepared  to  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

Z  anticipate  this  action  for  what  it  is,  X 
think  some  Senators  do  not  want  to  vote 
on  the  motion  which  has  been  made.  I 
am  prepared  to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  It 
tomorrow  after  an  hour's  debate.  But  X 
do  not  want  it  said  that  the  leadership 
is  keeping  the  Senate  in  session  if  the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  not 
yield  for  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  for  me  to  get  a  response  from 
the  Chair  as  to  whether  we  can  be  pro- 
vided with  a  documentation  of  the 
Chair's  ruling  before  we  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion at  the  next  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
that  the  amendment  included  new  matter 
and,  in  its  consideration,  would  strike 
out  contiguous  matter  previously  passed 
on  is  the  ruUng  of  the  Chair.  The  Sen- 
ate has  the  right  to  overturn  that  ruling 
by  a  majority  vote.  Whether  to  attempt 
to  collect  the  precedents  which  would 
apply  to  the  question  whether  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  amendment 
aHect  an  amendment  previously  adopted, 
or  embrace  a  considerable  amount  of 
new  matter,  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Chair 
or  by  individual  Members  of  the  Senate. 
To  plow  through  years  of  precedents  and 
to  make  a  study  of  the  yellowed  pages  of 
past  amendments  would  require  far  more 
time  than  the  majority  leader  is  willing 
to  provide  for  any  adjournment  or  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  advises 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  he 
may  make  any  challenge  he  wishes  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair;  but  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  unless  it  is  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  will  stand. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  myself  would  Uke 
to  vote  on  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  tonight:  but  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader.  If 
we  can  have  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday— at  any  time  on  Monday— for  I 
think  we  would  be  in  no  better  position  to 
vote  tomorrow  than  we  are  tonight. 

Mr.  ZJ^USCHS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRZZXIBS.    Z  yield. 

Mr.  LAU8CK1.  Xn  order  to  voU  In- 
UUltently  upon  the  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bership, it  Is  necessary  to  compare  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  with  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  wm  voted  upon  and 
adopted,  and  reconsideration  denied.  Z 
think  It  is  a  oonfeaaion  on  the  part  of 
eaoh  one  of  us  that  we  would  be  voting 
without  Intelligence,  if  we  tried  to  vote 
without  having  both  documenu  before  us 
for  comparison. 

Mr.  MANSFZELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIZX>ES.  Z  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Z  do  not  agree  with 
the  sutement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  This  is  a  procedural 
matter.  The  Chair,  representing  the 
entire  Senate,  has  rendered  a  decision. 
We  do  not  have  to  know  what  the  amend- 
ment before  us  is  or  how  it  differs  from 
the  original  McClellan  amendment. 
What  we  are  testing  is  the  honesty  and 
character  of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair, 
no  matter  who  he  may  be. 

SiVIRAL  SCNATORS.     NO,  hO. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,BRZZX2BS.    X  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  X  voted  for  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  in  good  faith.  Z  am 
proud  of  the  vote  Z  cast.    Z  do  not  feel 


now  that  simply  because  three  or  four 
Senators  have  got  together  and  all  of  a 
sudden  want  to  modify  the  amendment. 
I  should  change  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
want  to  change  my  opinion.  I  know  that 
I  voted  correctly  because  of  the  tele- 
grams I  have  received  which  have  been 
complaining  about  my  vote.  [Laughter.] 
I  for  one  have  not  chajiged  my  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITlONAIi 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


PETITIONS 


Petitions,  etc..  were  presented,  and  re- 
ferred, as  indicated: 


THE   WITHHOLDING    TAX    AND   IN- 
FLATION—PETITION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  paper 
in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed  by 
O.  J.  Lokken.  of  Walcott.  N.  Dak.,  relat- 
ing to  the  withholding  tax  and  inflation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  peti- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  MON-PROrSSRZONAL  DUOMORXS 

I  aat  m  a  barbarahop  waiting  my  turn. 
Paarl  Harbor  waa  hlatory  and  Congraaa  waa 
wraatling  with  tha  problam  of  obtaining  in- 
oraaaad  ravanuas  to  flnanca  tha  ensuing 
fracaa.  Up  apoka  anothar  n\an  who  waa  alao 
walUng  hU  turn  In  tha  ahop:  "Let  tham 
lavy  all  tha  uxaa  thajr  plaaaa.  Th«y  can  not 
collect  from  mt.  X  spend  as  fast  as  Z  make 
it."  But  Ooagress  was  wise  to  him  and  levied 
a  withholding  tax.  The  sum  who  boasted 
that  he  spent  the  money  as  fast  as  he  made 
It,  found  that  he  did  not  get  It  to  spend.  The 
tax  was  deducted  from  his  pajr  cheek  befL>re 
he  got  ths  oheok. 

But  the  spender  merely  bided  his  Ume. 
VJ  day  oame  and  with  It  a  lesNnlng  of  the 
imporunofl  of  saorl&ce  which  Is  the  eaeenet 
of  patrlotlam.  And  now  oame  a  clamor  for 
tAka«home-pay  which,  when  granted,  nulll- 
nad  tha  withholding  provialon.  To  get  tho 
uune  take-home-pay  as  he  had  before  the 
anactmant  of  ths  withholding  provision  he 
would  hava  to  ba  grantad  an  inoraaaa  In  pay 
to  offaat  tha  amount  wlthhald.  Aa  tha 
amount  withheld  was  to  pay  a  tax.  the  elfeot 
would  ba  althar  to  canoal  tha  tax  or  paaa  It 
on  to  Boma  othar  taxpayar.  Tha  lattar  waa 
tha  raault.  But  tha  ona  on  to  whom  tha  tax 
waa  passad  In  tha  form  of  hlghar  wagaa  paid 
or  hlghar  prices  paid  for  goods,  was  Ui  no 
mood  or  poaltlon  to  abaorb  tha  taxaa  pasaed 
on  to  him.  Ha  paaaad  tham  on  to  aomabody 
alaa  and  ha,  In  turn,  to  aomabody  alaa.  And 
tha  nood  of  l&lUUon  which  had  baan  growing 
alnca  tha  chaapanlng  of  tha  dollar  by  tha 
Naw  Z>al  baoama  an  avalancha  no  man  osjn 
atop.  What  daatructlon  will  follow  in  ita 
waka  no  ona  knowa.  Tha  outlook  la,  indaad. 
a  dreary  ona.   

RE80LUTZ0NS  OP  ORGANZZATZONS 
OF  NORTH  X>AKOTA 

Mr.  XiANOER.   Mr.  Preildent.  X  pre- 

sent,  for  appropriate  reference,  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  organisations  in  the 
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•Ut*  of  North  Dftkota.  X  uk  unanimoui 
eona«nt  that  thi  rNoluUont  bt  printtd 
In  tht  MiooRD. 

Thf rt  bflnff  no  objtoUon.  tht  rttolu- 
tlont  wtrt  rMflvtd.  tpprosrUUly  rt- 
ftrrtd.  And  ordtrtd  to  bt  prlnUd  In  tht 
RicoRo,  Aifollowi: 

To  th«  Oonunlt(M  on  AirloiUturt  kiitf 
FoTMtrys 

"RUOLVrtON    or  tHtVlNNI  VaLLIT   lUKTIlia 
OOOPUATIVK,    INC.,    FiNLCY,    N.    DAX. 

"WhtrtM  our  ruml  lUotriaoatlon  oooptrR- 
tlv*  bM  oonformtd  to  tht  Rr«A  oovtrMI*  mun* 
d«t«  of  tht  Rural  lltotrinoatlon  Act;  tnd 

"WhtrtM  our  arta  la  ipartaly  MttUd.  hav- 
ing  a  dtnalty  of  1.1  mtmbtr  par  mila  of  Una; 
and 

"Whtraaa  tht  Ptdtral  Oovtrnmtnt.  through 
tht  Rural  BltotrlAoatlon  Admlnlatratlon. 
madt  avallablt  fundi  at  8  ptroant  Inttrtat, 
rtoognlilng  tha  ntotaalty  for  amplt  flnanota 
•t  a  rtaaonablt  ratt;  and 

"Whtrtaa  without  auoh  oontldtratlon  from 
tht  Rural  lltetrinoatlou  Admlnlatratlon  aa 
att  forth  In  tht  original  act,  our  cooptratlvt 
oannot  oontlnut  atrvtng  Ita  mtmbtra  at  tht 
prtttnt  tntrgy  ratta;  and 

"Whtrtaa  any  ohanga  In  tha  lnt«ra«t  rataa 
aa  It  appUaa  to  futurt  fundi  for  rural  tlto- 
trlftoatlon  txpaniton  would,  In  our  opinion. 
btcomt  tKtrtmtly  Injurloui  to  our  rural  tlto> 
trlfloAtlon  oooptratlva;  and 

"Whtrtai  tht  prtitnt  oontrovtnlal  In* 
ttrtit  lubjtot  la  btlng  tngandartd  by  thoat 
who  art  not  oonotrntd  with  balancing  tht 
Natlon'a  budgtt,  but  by  thoat  who  art  dt- 
ttrmlntd  ont  way  or  anothtr  to  tUmlnatt  tht 
rural  tltotrlfloatlon  eooptratlvta  ai  a  oom« 
pttitor  In  tht  tltctrlo  tntrgy  marktt:  Mow. 
thartXort,  bt  It 

"JI««oJved.  That  tht  board  of  dlrtotori  of 
tha  Sheyenna  Valley  Electric  Cooperatlvt  at 
thla  meeting  dnted  Mnrch  SO,  1059,  reaptot- 
fully  urge  all  D8  US.  Senatora  to  vlgoroualy 
oppoat  any  propoaltlon  or  plan  dealgned  to 
Increaat  the  Intereat  ratea  to  the  rural  elec- 
trification cooperatlvea  and/or  any  plan  de- 
algned to  subject  the  cooperatlvea  to  private 
finance,  which  would  mean  Increaaed  money 
eoiti. 

"SnETCNNX    Vallkt    KLCcraxc    Co-op.. 
"JuLitra  ANscaaoN,  President." 

To  tht  Oommltttt  on  Armtd  Servlcta: 
"RMOLtmoN  ON  Atomic  TnriNO 

**Whtrtaa  after  yeara  of  censorship  tht 
OoTemment  has  recently  admitted  tht  tvila 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing;  and 

"Whertaa  tht  radioactive  particles  are  fall- 
ing to  earth  much  faster  than  anticipated, 
thus  polluting  the  Nation's  milk  supply  and 
feed  crops;  and 

"Whereas  0,000  aclentiata  have  teatlfled  aa 
to  the  dangerous  effects  of  atomic  radiation 
on  human  beings  and  animals  in  the  form 
Of  strontium  90  and  carbon  14;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  aa  yet  no  protection 
against  all  the  perils,  known  and  unknown, 
of  atomic  fallout;  and 

"Whereas  no  government  has  the  moral 
right  to  exi>ose  Its  citizens  to  the  cancer  po- 
tential In  strontium  90  or  the  mutations, 
defective  offspring  and  birth  monsters  result- 
ing from  carbon  14  In  radioactive  fallout: 

"Therefore  we,  the  members  of  the  Golden 
Oraln  Local  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Bergen. 
N.  Dak..  In  meeting  Saturday  evening,  April 
4,  1959,  do  hereby  strongly  virge  our  Con- 
gressmen to  do  all  In  their  power  to  put  an 
Immediate  ban  on  further  A-  and  H-bomb 
•xploslons. 

"FKAKCIS  HOLTX, 

"President. 
"Mri.  WALOEMAa  Zaback. 

"Secre  tary  -  Treasurer, 

"WnjJAM  MOXNESS. 

"LegUlative  Director." 


To  tb«  Joint  OommtttM  on  Alemte  mwiyi 
"RMOLtrrtoN  ov  tMiriNNi  Vau.it  iLicnuo 
OoonaATiva,  Ino..  FinliTi  N.  Dak. 

**Whtr«ai  tht  txpanilon  of  our  toonomjr  to 
maat  our  irowinf  population  li  dtptndtnt 
upon  an  abundanot  of  low  eott  tltetrlc  an* 
trgy,  and 

"Whertna  tht  early  maximum  dtvttopmtnt 
and  production  of  tmall  atomic  tntrgy  rtao* 
tor  planti,  togtthtr  with  larga  atomlo  tntrgy 
rtaetor  planta,  will  bring  about  an  additional 
aouret  of  ohtap  tntrgy,  and 

"Whtrtai  Amtrlea  ai  a  Nation,  must  com* 
pttt  for  that  No.  1  poaltlon  in  world  ltadtr« 
ahlp  through  an  tvtr  growing  toonomy.  and 

"Whtrtaa  othtr  oountrlta  art  aaaktng  to 
rtaoh  that  No,  1  poaltlon  through  tht  dtvtU 
opmtnt  and  maaa  producUuu  ul  ihaat  rtac< 
tor  planti.  and 

"Whtrtai  itvaral  nationi  art  now  alrtady 
tvtn  with  and,  in  lomt  Inatancti,  ahead  of 
our  country  tvtn  though  Amtrlea  waa  first 
to  dtvtlop  tht  uat  of  tht  atom;  Now,  thtrt- 
fort,  bt  it 

"Httolvd,  That  tht  board  of  dlrtoton  of 
tht  Bhtytnnt  Vallty  Kltctrlo  Cooptratlvt  at 
thli  matting  dattd  March  80,  19M,  rtiptct* 
fully  urgt  all  08  Unlttd  Btatti  Stnntori  to 
support  Stnnta  bill  683:  and  bt  it  furthtr 

"Jlejtott<i>d,  That  all  08  U.S.  Senators  uwa 
thilr  Influtnct  and  prtiti|t  to  tncouragt 
maia  dtvalopmtnt  of  atomlo  tntrfy  for 
ptaotful  purpotti, 

"Bnbyknnk  VAU.IY  Kiacraic  Co-op.. 
"JuLiua  ANDiaaoM,  friiMtni." 


OTA  DAILY  RADIO  ROUNDUP 

Mr.  LANOER  Mr.  President,  I  pre* 
sent,  for  appropriate  reference,  the  OTA 
Dally  Radio  Roundup,  prepared  by  the 
OTA  Publlo  Relatlon.1  Department,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  of  Tuesday,  April  21.  19SB. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Roundup  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Roundup 
waa  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Then  li  an  inveatlgntion  afoot  In  Waah- 
Ington  that  may  reveal  aome  rather  sordid 
dtallnga  In  aurplua  farm  commodltlea.  It 
cornea  on  the  heels  of  Representative  Jam» 
WHrrrxN's  demand  for  a  raking  over  of  8ec> 
retary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  administration 
of  the  farm  agency. 

A  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
Of  tht  House  of  Repretentatlves  has  launched 
a  long-rangt  probt  btcaust  itoriei  havt  be«n 
leaking  out  from  varloua  aourcea  that  big 
windfall  profits  are  being  made  by  food  proc- 
easora  on  auch  thlnga  as  aalea  of  aurplua  dried 
milk. 

The  way  one  newspaper  describes  It — the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  L,eader  and  Press — "Some 
sharp  dealers  are  cashing  in  at  the  expense 
of  both  farmers  and  taxpayers." 

House  investigators,  the  newspaper  reveals, 
"have  turned  up  the  fact  that  private  trad- 
ers have  t>een  reaping  a  lucrative  harvest  In 
purchasing  surplus  farm  product*  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpc«-atlon  and  Imme- 
diately disposing  of  them  to  the  International 
Cooperative  Administration." 

The  ICA.  Incidentally,  was  established  aft- 
er World  War  II  to  help  handle  aid  and  food- 
stuffs overseas. 

In  one  case  cited  by  James  R.  Naughton, 
counsel  for  the  House  Governmental  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee.  "Private  traders  bought 
6  billion  pounds  of  dried  milk  from  the  CCC 
for  0.9  cents  a  pound  and  immediately  sold 
that  same  dried  milk  to  the  ICA  for  11.9 
cents  a  pound." 

That  was  a  neat  $100,000  profit  on  a  alngle 
deal  that  Involved  little  more  than  signing 
tht  checka  and  tht  contract*. 


The  milk  om«  «m  ett«4l  by  Hauihton  as 
iuit  ont  taamplt.  But  art  tntrt  mort  likt 
iif    And  how  manyf 

Tht  rtotnt  drltd  milk  dial  rtmlndi  many 
farmari  of  a  limitar  fantaitlo  tpiiodt  mv> 
•ral  ytan  ago.  At  that  timi  Agrloulturt 
■terttary  Dtnann  had  bttn  hinting  at  rtduc* 
ing  dairy  aupporu.  Btvtral  daya  btfort  tht 
price  support  c\ii,  a  numbtr  of  big  ohttta 
and  dairy  prt)Ctaaori  unloadtd  mllllnni  nf 
poundi  on  IJnclt  Sam  at  tht  prtvalling  prlct, 
A  ftw  daya  Inter,  after  tha  price  support  waa 
cut,  thty  bought  back  the  samt  chatat  at  tha 
ntw  and  lower  prlct.  Tht  chttit  ntvtr  left 
tht  warehouses 

Lattr,  whtn  tht  deal  camt  out  In  tht  optn, 
tht  Ftdtral  Oovtrnmtnt  autd  and  madt  par- 
tial recovery.  National  Dairy  Product!  Co. 
alone  waa  cumpt U»d  to  repay  mort  than  1400 
million. 

"Tht  aaddttt  part  of  thla  tad  aituation," 
rommtnta  tht  Miaaourl  nawRpapar,  la  that 
in  all  ciutt.  "tht  coata  art  chargtd  to  tht 
farm  program." 

■o  now  Congrtaa  la  probing  ttorttary 
Benaon'i  admlnlatratlon  of  tht  aurplua  pro> 
gram  to  find  ovrt  what's  been  happening  atnet 
tht  big  ehtttt  dtal  came  off  atvtral  ytan 
ago. 

And  otrtalnly,  tht  public,  including  farm* 
era.  la  tntltled  to  know  if  It  la  not  getting  tht 
beat  poiilblt  rtturn  on  dollari  InvNtod  In 
food  and  flbtr  atocka.  Wall  kttp  you  potttd 
on  rtaulti  of  thla  new  Invtttigatlon  through 
this  radio  program,  aponaortd  by  the  farmera 
Who  own  and  operate  OTA  tht  co-op  way. 


RS80LUTI0N  OF  THE  ORDER  SONS 
OP  ITALY  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  Order  Song  of 
Italy  In  America  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  their  views  on  immigration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reeolu* 
tlon  may  be  printed  In  the  Ricono  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reaolu- 
tlon  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americana,  in  ac« 
cordance  with  the  terms  and  provialona  of 
exlatlng  lawa  on  Immigration  dealing  with 
fourth  prtfertnct  caata.  havt  filed  appro- 
prlata  peUUona  for  thtlr  brother*.  aUtcrs. 
eons,  or  daughters  rtaldlng  In  foreign  na- 
tions, and 

Whtrtaa  fourth  prtferenct  visaa  can  bt  U- 
■ued  only  when  deficiencies  occur  In  the  first, 
second  or  third  preference  which  are  allot- 
ted 100  percent  of  the  quota,  a  rare  and  un- 
likely occurrence  In  counties  with  low  quota 
numbers  auch  aa  Italy  (5645),  and 

Wherea*  the  accumulated  backlog  over  a 
lO-year  period  now  numbers  approximately 
80,000  petitions,  causing  an  uneasy  Interna- 
tloiuU  situation  with  national  repercuaslona 
In  many  countrlea,  including  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  85-316  permit*  the  re- 
uniting of  certain  relatives  under  the  con- 
ditions as  therein  stated:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  this  4th  day  of 
April,  A.D.  1959,  That  we  respectfully  request 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
..of  the  United  State*  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  or  adopt  new  legislation, 
.which  shall  Include  fourth  preference  quota 
cases  In  the  same  classification  a*  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  preference  quota  cases,  thu* 
permitting  these  applicants  to  enter  the 
United  States  at  an  early  date  and  reestab- 
lish family  units  which  have  t>een  separated 
for  long  periods  of  time  through  no  fault  of 
their  own;  be  It  further 


/IraoM'H,  That  oopiti  of  thla  rtaohition 
bt  forwarded  toi  Tht  President  of  tht  United 
Htntaa;  tht  Prtaldeat  of  tht  VM.  Stnatti  the 
Mpanktr  of  tht  Nouat  of  Keprtatntatlvta  of 
I  ha  Unlttd  Itatti;  tht  teeretary  e(  ttate 
of  tht  united  tutti;  tht  ehairmtn  of  tht 
Immigration  Oommltttt*  in  the  Oongrtta 
of  tht  Unlttd  itataa;  tha  majority  and 
minority  Itadtn  in  both  Nnuata  of  Oon* 
KrtM:  tht  Director  of  tht  Immigration 
Bureau:  taeh  of  tht  grand  vtntrablta 
throughout  tht  United  itatea  with  inatruc* 
tlone  that  tht  tttnatt  Itglalaturtt  of  tht 
aevtral  Btatta  bt  eontacttd  and  urgM*  to 
adopt  aimtlar  reaolutloni  to  bt  forwardtd 
aa  htrtin  atattd. 


LABOR -MAN  AOIMENT  RIPORTINO 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  19ft»— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  KUCHBL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cnurcn.  Mr, 
Neusbrosr.  Mr.  Oore,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
JAVITS.  and  Mr,  Aiken)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  Uie  bill  (S.  1556)  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  traniftoUons  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  labor  organlia- 
tions  and  employers,  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  administration  of  trusteeships  by 
labor  ortanlEattons,  to  provide  standard! 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organisations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  pi*opoeed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1555,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1555,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1555,  supra,  which  was 
oi^lered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


COrr  OP  PAYING  imOllADID  CI- 
VILZAN  niPLOYin  IN  NAVY 
DIPARTMBNT 

Mr,  BYKD  of  VlrglnlB,  Mr.  Prtstdent, 
the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the  United 
States  on  April  15,  1B58,  fUed  with  the 
Congress  a  report  showing  that  it  costs 
the  Navy  Department  12  million  a  year 
to  pay  its  ungraded  civilian  employees 
by  the  week  Instead  of  oonformlng  with 
the  standard  Federal  blwMkly  pay 
period. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Armed  Servloei  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  take  cog- 
ntianoe  of  this  report  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  and  act  to  eliminate  this  non- 
essential 12  million  annual  expenditure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached statement  by  me  on  this  subject 
be  included  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordei*ed  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BTATBMKNT  ST  BBNATOS  BvaD  OF  VtaOINU 

I  am  advlitd  that  it  ooiU  the  Navy  De- 
partment S8  million  a  ytar  to  pay  iu  un- 
graded civilian  employeea  by  tha  wttk  In- 
attad  of  oonfurmlng  with  tha  auhdard  Ptd- 
tral blwttkly  pay  ptrlod. 

Thl*  nonaaatntial  Ptdtral  txptnditurt  for 
payroll  pnper-puahing  waa  rtported  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noneaatn- 
Ual  Ptdtral  Biptndlturta  by  tht  Oomp- 
trolltr  Oenaral  of  tht  Unlttd  Bute*. 

Tht  raport  waa  in  rtaponat  to  a  aunding 
rtqutat  for  notification  of  unntottaary  ti- 
pensea  incident  to  Federal  payrolla  developed 
in  the  courat  of  tht  OomptroUtr  Otneral'a 
audlU. 

In  hli  latter  oovtring  tht  rtport  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  Joaeph  Campbell  aald: 

"Contrary  to  the  practice  follovifed  by  moat 
othtr  departments  of  the  Government,  the 
Navy  la  incurring  unntottaary  annual  cotta 
estimated  to  bt  $2  million  to  pay  on  a  weekly 
basis  their  civilian  employeea  occupying  un- 
graded poaitlona." 

The  report  aald  "preparing  weekly  pay- 
rolla for  more  than  aoO.OOO  civilian  employ- 


•si  *  *  •  eonildsrably  liicrtaisk  tha  tn*\  of 
payroll  prtparatlon  and  ortates  an  unntcai- 
aanr  burdtn  on  payroll  dtpartmanu." 

The  OomptroUtr  Otntral  cited  a  IDSB  rt- 
port Inltlaud  by  tht  Navy  iUtlf  to  ahow 
that  Bhiftlni  to  a  blwttkly  pay  ptrtod 
"would  rtault  In  oonaldtrabit  lavinga  In 
manpowtr,  mattrlala.  and  eltctronia  data 
proctaaing  maohlna  tlmt." 

Tht  Navy  atttmpttd  to  Juiilfv  IU  practice 
with  tht  eonttntlona  that  It  la  tht  pre vnlUng 
praoUot  of  privatt  Induatry  in  certain  araaa 
to  pay  blut-oollar  worktra  by  tht  wttk:  and 
that  to  "Changs  to  a  blwttkly  pay  lyittm 
would  havt  a  profound  tlTtct  upon  our  tm« 
ploytta'  moral*," 

Tht  Navy's  eonttntlona  did  not  Imprtaa 
tht  Comptrolltr  Otntral,  Kt  aald  othtr  dt- 
partmtnti  and  agtnclti  of  tht  Oovtrnmtnt 
pay  on  a  blwttkly  baili;  and  that  tht  Army 
and  Air  Porct  Departmtnti.  tmploying 
worktra  on  similar  work  in  tht  aamt  artaa. 
madt  tht  change  with  no  aignifloant  diS- 
oulty. 

Tht  Navy  challtngad  tht  Comptroller 
Otntral  "a  tatlmatti  of  lavlngi,  but  tht 
OomptroUtr  Otntral  cited  again  the  Navy 'a 
own  atudy,  along  with  rtoommtndatloni  by 
"atvtral  largt  naval  initallatloni'*  ai  tht 
toaaia  for  hia  tS  million  figurt. 

Thtrt  art  aomt  ptopit  in  tht  Ptdtral 
Oovtrnment  who  would  regard  12  million  as 
lata  than  "chlcktn  fted."  I  Itavt  tht  im- 
portanca  of  auch  aavinga  to  tht  Judgmtnt  of 
moat  of  tht  Amtriean  taxpaytra  who  ohtcktd 
in  with  thtlr  Internal  revsnut  collKtori 
April  18. 

I  congratulate  tha  Comptrolltr  Otnaral 
on  hia  vigilance,  and  Z  hope  tha  Navy  and 
all  othtr  titmanta  of  tht  Ptdtral  Oovtrn- 
mtnt may  find  incrtaaing  raaaon  to  eonaldtr 
tht  moralt  of  taxpaytra  who  art  ealltd  upon 
to  meet  Pederal  payrolla  and  all  tha  reat 
of  S80  billion  annual  axpenditurt  budgtti. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Pi-es- 
Ident,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
AprU  25. 1959.  at  11  o'olook  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS   Of   REMARKS 


Tlic  Moscow  Fair — U.S.  Exkibit  on  the 
Rele  ef  ReKfioB  Ib  AmerkaB  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF  COKIfSCnCOT 

m  THE  SKNATB  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  24. 1959 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  I  wrote  to  Qeorge  V.  Allen.  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
urged  that  an  exhibit  depicting  the  role 
of  religion  In  American  life  be  included 
in  the  forthcoming  American  exhibit 
at  the  Moscow  Fair. 

I  have  since  received  from  Mr.  Allen 
assurances  that  such  an  exhibit  will  be 
included. 

I  wrote  further  to  Mr.  AUen  and  sug- 
gested that  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  be  assigned  the  task 


of  planning  the  exhibit,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  assured  that  this  religious  ex- 
hibit will  be  truly  representative  of 
America's  great  religious  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Allen;  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Haven  Register  of  April  19,  1959; 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Bridgeport 
Postof  AprU  20, 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  editorials  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  QcoacK  V.  Allen, 
Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ifa.  Aixek:  It  haa  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  vlalton  to  the  Bruseela  Pair 
that  there  was  not  a  alngle  display  of  a  re- 
Uglous  nat\ire  in  the  American  exhibit. 

It  la  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  an 
American   exhibit  designed   to   portray  the 


varloua  a^McU  of  American  life  ahould  ntg- 
Itct  one  at  Ita  principal  elementa.  the  role 
of  religion. 

Millions  of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
went  through  the  American  exhibit.  We 
mlsaed  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  theee  people  the  importance  of  re- 
ligion in  the  development  of  our  history,  and 
Its  great  inlluenoe  on  oontemporary  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Many  of  the  early  colonists  of  our  conti- 
nent came  here  In  quest  of  religious  free- 
dom. Many  of  our  first  settlements  were 
essentially  religious  settlements. 

Throughout  our  history  our  great  state 
documents,  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Washington's  PareweU  Address, 
and  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural,  have  been 
expressions  of  basic  moral  prlndplea. 

Therefore.  I  consider  it  Inexcusable  that 
any  exhibit  purporting  to  be  repreeentatlve 
of  American  life  should  f aU  to  depict  Ita  moat 
Important  aspect. 

The  next  exposition  of  this  kind  wlU  be 
at  the  Moscow  Pair.  Our  mlstakea  at  the 
Brussels  Pair  must  not  be  repeated.  The 
State  Department  should  see  to  It  that  the 
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American  display  at  the  Moscow  Pair  con- 
talnB  a  rellgloiia  exhibit  indicative  at  the 
fundamental  place  of  religion  In  American 
society. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodo. 

Apan.  20,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Georce  V.  Allen, 
Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Allen:  On  April  10,  1959.  I  wrote 
to  you  urging  that  an  exhibit  of  a  religious 
nature  be  included  In  the  forthcoming  Amer- 
ican exposition  in  Moscow. 

I  suggested  this  because  our  religions  have 
played  such  an  Important  role  in  American 
history,  and  their  influence  on  contemporary 
affairs  is  so  great,  that  no  exhibition  which 
purports  to  be  representative  of  American 
life  would  be  complete  without  a  religious 
demonstration. 

I  realize  that  many  difficulties  will  be  en- 
countered in  preparing  an  exhibit  that  seeks 
to  do  Jiistice  to  America's  many  religious  de- 
nominations, and  their  historical  contribu- 
tion to  ovir  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  be  given 
Jurisdiction  over  planning  the  contents  of 
this  proposed  exhibit. 

I  think  this  would  assure  a  devout  tone, 
an  historical  accuracy,  and  a  proper  balance 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  our  Nation's  var- 
ious religious  groups. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 


[From  the  New  Haven  Register,  Apr.  19, 1959] 

A   Religious   Note   in    Our   Moscow   Show? 

Connecticut's  Senator  Dodd  has  urged  the 
State  Department  to  make  plans  for  a  re- 
ligious exhibit  at  the  Moscow  Fair  this  year. 
Such  a  display,  stressing  the  fundamental 
place  of  religion  in  American  society,  would — 
he  feels — have  an  Important  role  in  defining 
the  origins  and  the  roots  of  the  sort  of  free- 
dom for  which  the  United  States  stands. 

This  is  a  stimulating  proposal. 

Certainly  one  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  our  views  and  those  of  the 
Communist  leaders  springs  from  the  Krem- 
lin's denial  of  God,  its  denial  of  religion,  and 
Its  attempted  substitution  of  a  totalitarian 
party  ethic  for  the  established  beliefs  of  so 
many  people  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
that  are  now  under  Its  control. 

"It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  an 
American  exhibit  designed  to  portray  the 
various  aspects  of  American  life  should 
neglect  one  of  Its  principal  elements,  the 
role  of  religion,"  says  Senator  Dodd.  And  he 
points  out  that  such  an  element  was  neglect- 
ed in  the  n.S.  show  at  last  year's  Brussels 
World  Pair. 

"Many  of  the  early  colonists  of  our  con- 
tinent came  here  in  quest  of  religious  free- 
dom. Many  of  our  first  settlements  were 
essentially  religious  settlements.  Through- 
out our  history  our  great  State  documents, 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Lin- 
coln's Second  Inaugural,  have  been  expres- 
sions of  basic  moral  principles. 

"Therefore  I  consider  it  inexcusable  that 
any  exhibit  purporting  to  be  representative 
of  American  life  should  fall  to  depict  its  most 
Important  aspect." 

The  Dodd  proposal  Is  one  that  the  Stat« 
Department  and  the  American  people  should 
weigh  most  seriously.  The  religious  freedoms 
which  we  enjoy  and  the  individual  rights 
which  we  uphold  often  promote  a  sort  of 
bland  avoidance  of  all  religious  statement 
In  this  country.  Among  peoples  abroad, 
though,  the  religlotis  diversity  which  we  take 
for  granted  and  the  religious  faith  which  we 
rarely  trouble  to  defend  may  be  far  mor« 
impressive  than  any  demonstration  of  tech- 
nological    progress     or     political     objective. 


They  are  a  priceless  part  of  our  heritage,  a 
fundamental  base  for  our  liberty — and  a  part 
of  our  dally  living  which  should  not  be  Ig- 
nored as  we  attempt  to  tell  Russia's  people 
Of  the  values  we  cherish. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Post.  April  20,  1959] 
An  Idea,  Sharp  and  Timelt 

The  State  Department  has  received  a  sug- 
gestion from  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  which 
should  obtain  warm  and  immediate  approval. 
When  we  take  part  in  the  big  Moscow  fair 
this  summer,  in  an  effort  to  show  Soviet 
citizens  how  Americans  really  live,  the  Sen- 
ator says  we  should  include  a  religious  ex- 
hibit, to  indicate  religion's  fundamental 
place  in  U.S.  society. 

A  picture  of  an  American  community 
would  hardly  be  complete  without  showing 
its  schools  and  its  churches.  Senator  Dodo 
in  a  letter  to  George  V.  Allen.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  Director,  recalled  that  there  was 
not  a  single  display  of  a  religious  nature  in 
the  U.S.  exhibit  at  Brussels.  Our  mistakes 
there,  he  advised,  should  not  be  repeated. 

Millions  from  all  over  the  world  went 
through  the  U.S.  exhibit.  Mr.  Dodd  holds 
that  "we  missed  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  these  people  the  Importance 
of  religion  in  the  development  of  our  history, 
and  Its  great  Influence  on  contemporary 
American  affairs." 

Many  of  the  colonists  of  our  continent 
came  here  to  seek  religious  freedom  and 
many  of  the  early  settlements  were  essen- 
tially religious.  Throughout  our  history  our 
great  State  documents  have  been  expressions 
of  basic  moral  principles. 

How  better  to  Impress  the  Soviet  citizens 
with  the  story  of  life  as  It  really  is  In  this 
country?  Let  us  show  them  that  among  our 
freedoms,  which  they  are  denied,  is  the  free- 
dom of  conscience,  of  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  one  pleases  or  believes  Is  right. 

An  excellent  suggestion  and  one  that  will 
give  the  Red  propagandists  something  else  to 
attack.  And  the  Soviet  people,  knowing  well 
that  the  Kremlin  line  Is  phony,  will  see  and 
believe,  and  be  encouraged. 


Tnllid|:e  Clinic  Dedication 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  24. 1959 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress to  he  delivered  by  me  at  the  Tul- 
lldge  Clinic  Dedication,  at  Ararat.  Va., 
on  April  25,  1959. 

There  laeing  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TtTLLiDox  Clinic  Dedication 
(Address  by  Senator  A.  Wilub  Robextson  at 
TuUidge  Clinic  dedication  at  Ararat.  Pat- 
rick County,  Va..  Apr.  25.  1959) 

The  happy  privilege  of  Joining  with  Patrick 
County  friends  in  the  dedication  of  a  new 
clinic  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  my  first 
visit  to  Patrick  was  with  a  young  doctor 
from  Franklin  County  who  later  located  at 
Stuart  for  the  practice  of  his  profession — 
Dr.  Oeorge  T.  Divers.  The  time  was  June 
1912;  the  occasion  was  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
Divers  to  Mias  Evelyn  Martin,  the  charming 
and  talented  daughter  of  Dr.  R.  8.  Martin, 
one  of  the  most  beloved  men  who  ever  lived 
in  this  county. 


The  remarkable  development  during  the 
Intervening  years  of  Franklin  County,  where 
I  lived  as  a  boy.  and  the  adjoining  mountain 
counties  of  Henry  and  Patrick,  has  been  a 
source  of  pride  and  great  satisfaction  to  me. 
As  a  State  senator  I  was  fully  aware  of  how 
oiu*  mountain  counties  were  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  good  roads  and  hence,  in  the 
State  senate  the  establishment  of  a  State 
highway  system  was  my  major  goal.  Four  of 
those  who  served  on  the  commission  to  lay 
out  a  highway  system  and  who  sponsored 
the  legislation  to  adopt  it,  are  still  living — 
Col.  Sinclair  Brown,  of  Salem.  Hon.  C. 
O'Conor  Ooolrlck.  of  Fredericksburg,  the 
senior  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Bnto,  and  myself. 

During  my  service  In  the  Congress  I  have 
supported  the  t>cogramB  to  bring  electricity 
and  telephones  to  our  farmers,  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  farming  through  Federal 
and  State  research  and  the  preservation  of 
fertile  topsoll  through  modern  conservation 
practices.  The  end  result  has  been  to  greatly 
Increase  the  production  of  the  average 
farmer  in  Patrick,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  while  good  roads  have  not  only 
facilitated  the  marketing  of  farm  crops  but 
also  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  local  schools  and  churches. 

In  giving  credit  to  technological  develop- 
ments that  have  Improved  the  economic 
status  of  the  people  of  Patrick  County  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  today,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation  the  most 
important  product  of  any  community  is 
the  quality  of  Its  men  and  women.  It  takes 
more  than  material  prosperity  to  produce 
character  and  good  citizenship,  and  Pat- 
rick County  has  met  that  test.    I  welcome 

thla  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
example  of  the  ideal  family  {Aysician  set 
Virginia  doctors  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  8.  MarUn 
of  Stuart  and  to  the  political  and  civic 
leadership  furnished  by  families  like  the 
Hookers,  Georges,  Joyces.  Clarks.  and  Thomp- 
sons (to  mention  just  a  few  of  those  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know)  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  county's  gift  to  North  Carolina  of 
the  wizard  of  tobacco  manufacturers,  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  and  his  brother  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Richard  8.  Reynolds,  who 
now  heads  the  greater  aluminum  empire 
which  has  Its  headquarters  In  Richmond. 

In  Iwth  tbe  State  legislature  and  in  the 
United  States  Congress  I  have  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  my  friendship  with  the  fine 
and  able  men  who  have  represented  Patrick, 
including  your  present  Representative  in  the 
House,  the  Honorable  William  M.  Tdck. 

The  high  quality  of  citizenship  which  has 
characterized  the  people  of  Patrick  is  due  In 
no  small  degree  to. the  fact  that  many  of 
the  early  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  search  of  religious  and 
political  freedom  and  who  have  handed  down 
to  succeeding  generations  a  belief  In  the  vir- 
tues of  representative  democracy  and  self- 
government  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
Patrick  Henry. 

You  will,  of  course,  recall  that  Patrick 
County  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Henry 
County  In  1791.  only  a  year  after  the  State* 
had  ratified  the  first  10  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  which  we  know  as  the  Bill  of 
Righto. 

Those  amendmento.  which  Virginia  and 
several  other  States  had  insisted  upon  as  a 
condition  to  their  acceptance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  were  designed  to  protect 
for  all  time  such  basic  righto  as  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  10th  amendment  clearly 
stating  the  theory  which  too  many  persons 
have  Ignored  or  forgotton  today— that  basic 
human  righto  can  best  be  protected  when  the 
power  of  the  central  Government  la  lim- 
ited. 

In  the  Virginia  convention,  called  to  ratify 
the  Federal  Constitution,  Patrick  Henry  was 
a  leader  of  the  faction  which  demanded  aa- 


surance  at  protection  from  the  possibility  of 
despotic  power.  He  said  that  Congress,  hav- 
ing the  power  of  taxation  and  the  authority 
to  raise  an  army  and  a  navy,  would  have 
"the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  pxirse  in 
the  other,"  and  he  asked:  "Shall  we  be  safe 
without  either?  •  •  •  Where  and  when  did 
freedom  exist,  when  the  sword  and  purse 
were  given  up  from  the  people?  Unless  a 
miracle  in  human  affairs  shall  interpose,  no 
Nation  ever  did  or  ever  can  retain  Ito  liberty 
after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  the  purse." 

In  the  same  convention  Patrick  Henry 
spoke  with  prophetic  vision  when  he  pointed 
out  that  Congress  would  have  the  power  of 
Involving  the  Southern  States  in  all  the  hor- 
rors which  would  result  from  a  totol  eman- 
cipation of  their  slaves,  and  predicted  that 
the  Northern  States,  uninterested  In  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  and  with  a  con- 
trolling majority  of  votes,  probably  would 
be  inclined  to  do  this. 

Our  fathers  knew  those  horrors  In  the  War 
of  1861-65  and  the  bitter  reconstruction  pe- 
riod which  followed. 

In  the  Virginia  convention  Oeorge  Mason, 
the  author  of  the  Bill  of  Righto,  also  pointed 
out  that  the  power  to  levy  direct  taxes  given 
to  the  central  Government  was  calculated 
to  annihilate  totolly  the  Stote  govemmento. 

That  has  not  yet  happened  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  govemmento  has  been 
made  increasingly  difficult  by  financial  pres- 
sures resulting  from  an  ever-increasing  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  required  to  service  a  mount-  • 
Ing  national  debt  and  to  carry  on  programs 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
areas  never  dreamed  of  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  New  spending  schemes  are  Intro- 
duced with  a  pious  reference  to  promoting 
the  general  welfare  but  nothing  would  better 
promote  the  general  welfare  than  an  econ- 
omy program,  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
of  Federal  taxes. 

Destruction  of  State  govemmento  may  In- 
deed be  threatened  in  the  future  if  the 
Congress  continues  to  approve  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  activities  which  displace 
those  traditionally  carried  on  by  the  States 
and  localities  and  if  the  courts  continue  to 
assert,  in  effect,  that  there  is  no  practical 
limit  to  the  bounds  of  Federal  authority. 

Believing  that  the  political  wisdom  at  the 
Founding  Fathers  has  never  since  been 
equaled  I  bave  been  proud,  throughout  my 
political  life,  to  call  myself  a  Jeffersonlan 
Democrat,  Interpreting  as  best  I  could.  In 
terms  of  20th  century  conditions,  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  men  like  Patrick  Henry. 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  splendid  and  much  appreciated  sup- 
port I  have  always  received  in  Patrick  indi- 
cates your  approval  of  the  firm  stand  I  al- 
ways have  taken  in  behalf  of  States  rights 
and  efficiency  and  economy  In  Oovemment. 
It  should  be  needless,  therefore,  for  me  to 
assure  you  that  as  long  as  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege and  honor  of  representing  you  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  I  ahall  stoutly  resist  the  cur- 
rent trend  to  override  the  righto  of  the 
sovereign  States  and  to  engage  in  national 
projecto  of  a  socialistic  character. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  construction 
of  a  clinic  with  private  funds  at  a  time  when 
many  are  advocating  socialized  medicine  is 
In  full  keeping  with  Jeffersonlan  Democracy. 
I  warmly  commend  the  fine  spirit  of  un- 
selfish cooperation  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity whose  personal  contrihutions  have 
enabled  Dr.  Archer  Tullidge  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  this  undertoklng. 

The  decision  of  Dr.  Tullidge  to  dedicate 
this  clinic  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
brother,  George,  is  in  keeping  with  his  own 
decision  to  locate  In  a  rural  area  where  there 
was  need  for  the  services  of  a  family  physi- 
cian rather  than  In  a  city  where  the  financial 
rewards  for  his  fine  medical  training  would 
have  been  greater. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  tha 
family  of  Dr.  Tullidge  for  many  years.     It  is 


a  fine  Christian  family,  of  Scotch-Irish 
origin,  long  prominent  In  the  clrurch.  civic, 
and  business  affairs  of  Staunton  and  Atxgxuta 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Tullidge.  Jr.. 
raised  three  fine  eons,  the  oldest  of  wtmn 
was  George  Bowler  Tullidge  III.  He  was  a 
sergeant  of  the  507th  Parachute  Infantry. 
82d  AirlKirne  Division,  who  at  the  age  of  20 
years  gave  his  life  in  the  invasion  of  France. 
June  8.  1944.  Scarcely  more  than  a  month 
before  his  death  Sgt.  George  TuUldge  wrote 
Tommy,  the  brother  next  in  age  to  him,  a 
letter  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

"Mother  writes  and  tells  me  how  big  a  boy 
you  are  getting  to  be.  It  seems  like  a  mighty 
long  time  since  I  have  seen'  you  boys,  and  I 
guess  it  will  be  a  while  longer;  probably  I 
win  have  a  hard  time  even  recognizing  you. 
I  Just  know  and  pray  that  you  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  kind  of  boys  that  Mother  and  Dad 
are  teaching  you  to  be.  Just  take  a  word  of 
advice  from  somebody  who  has  had  a  small 
look  around  anyway.  Maybe  I  am  not  so 
old,  but  these  2  years  in  the  Army  have 
shown  and  taught  me  loto  of  things  about 
life  that  I  never  dreamed  of  before.  I  wont 
go  into  a  long  dlscxission  but  Just  remember 
when  you  are  out  with  boys  and  girls  what 
is  wrong  and  what  is  right.  Please  dont  let 
them  get  you  and  Arch  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
because  they  will  If  you  are  not  careful. 
There  are  loto  of  things  in  life  bigger  and 
finer  than  some  immediate  pleasures;  and 
some  few  seeming  small  things  at  present  can 
break  up  the  finer  ones  for  you  later.  •  •  • 

"Another  thing  that  has  helped  me  a  lot 
la  my  firm  belief  In  the  Lord.  Oftentimes 
when  I  feel  depressed  and  blue  it  does  me  an 
awful  lot  of  good  to  read  my  Bible  and  a 
little  book  that  Mother  sent  me.  A  good  be- 
lief In  Christianity  (very  broad  term)  gives 
a  fellow  something  to  grasp  when  the  going 
gets  tough,  and  it  does  at  times.  •  •  •  Best 
wishes  and  may  God  bless  you  always.  Your 
best  pal,  George." 

It  should  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  this  commiuiity  to  have  a  local 
health  center  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
patriotic  boy  who  gave  his  life  for  the  per- 
petuity of  our  freedom  and  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  to  know  that  the  new  clinic  wUl 
be  operated  by  a  physician  who  shares  the 
faith  of  an  older  brother  who.  because  of  his 
implicit  faith  in  God  and  the  Justness  of 
his  cause,  could  smile  when  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  angels'  wings  and  say  to  the  Grim 
Reaper.  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Genesis  It  is  re- 
corded that  after  being  tossed  40  days  and 
40  nlghto  by  the  great  flood,  the  ark  of  Noah 
came  to  rest  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
By  the  same  token  may  those  buffeted  by 
Illness  and  disease  find  this  a  new  Ararat  of 
rest  and  solace;  a  tangible  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  God  stUl  riiles  the  world  in  a  spirit 
of  love. 


Speech  of  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson  at 
Meetinf  of  Tidewater  Groop  of  Boild- 
inf,  Sarings,  and  Loan  Asiociationt, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  TncnriA 
m  Tfflt  8KNATE  OF  TH»  UNITKD  STATBS 
Friday.  AprU  24. 1959 
Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CoNGUssiONAL  Riookd  a  very 
able  speech  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Tidewater  Group  of 
Building,  Savings,  and  Loan  Associations 
at  Norfolk.  Va.,  on  April  22.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senatob  A.  Wnxis  Robertson  at 
THE  Annual  Meztino  of  the  Tu>e water 
OaoxTP  or  BtnLoiNo.  Savings,  and  Loan 
Associations,  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  22,  1959 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  telling 
in  his  memoirs  of  the  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  1932  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  said :  "The  poignant  American  drama 
revolving  around  the  loss  of  the  old  home- 
stead had  a  million  repetitions  straight  from 
life,  not  because  of  the  designing  villain  but 
because  of  a  fault  in  our  financial  system." 

A  happy  ending  to  that  old  melodrama  has 
been  written  In  the  history  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  which  was  fotinded  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  promoting  home  owner- 
ship and  encouraging  individual  thrift. 

Some  of  ua  can  recall  the  time  when  the 
average  first  mortgage  on  a  home  ran  for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  less  with  no  assurance  of 
renewal  and  when  it  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  second  mortgages  at  exorbitant  interest 
rates.  This  meant  that  too  often  the  bor- 
rower, who  was  prepared  to  pay  carrying 
charges,  could  not  meet  an  unexpected  de- 
mand for  principal  paymento  and  his  home 
ownership  was  forfeited.  And  these  Indlvld- 
xial  tragedies  became  national  calamities  in 
times  of  financial  stress  when  foreclosures 
pyramided  until  demand  was  generated  for 
Federal  controls  that  threatened  to  wipe  out 
our  private  enterprise  system. 

The  early  savings  and  loan  associations 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  larger 
first  mortgages,  running  for  longer  periods, 
which  were  self-amortizing.  But  the  asso- 
ciations themselves  were  subject  to  failure  in 
a  period  of  recession.  It  was  to  meet  this 
need  that  there  was  created  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  to  give  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  the  kind  of  backing 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  bad  given 
to  commercial  banks. 

The  success  of  the  home  loan  system  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  1 1  banks,  now 
owned  completely  by  members  with  the  orig- 
inal Government  Investment  retired,  had  in 
1958  a  capital  of  more  than  S800  mUUon  and 
asseto  well  over  $2  billion. 

Public  acceptance  of  this  method  at  sav- 
ing and  fliumcing  home  building  is  indicated 
also  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  member 
associations.  In  1951,  when  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  addressing  the  annual  convention  of 
the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  meeting 
at  Miami  Beach,  I  referred  to  savings  and 
loan  association  asseto  of  $17  bllUon.  but  the 
1958  total  for  those  asseto  was  close  to  S54 
billion  and  represented  a  gain  of  almost  $7 
billion  from  1957  to  1958.  In  1951  I  ^>oke 
also  of  an  annual  total  loan  rate  of  around 
$5  billion,  but  the  1958  rate  was  Just  under 
S12  billion.  Meanwhile,  savings  accounte  In 
these  associations  had  grown  by  1958  to  a 
total  of  nearly  >48  billicm  and  exceeded  by  a 
■mall  amount  the  total  holdings  of  Individ- 
uals in  Government  savings  bonds. 

Because  I  believe  in  thrift  and  because  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our 
democracy  is  individual  home  ownMvhip,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  come  here  on  this 
occasion  Just  to  commend  the  members  of 
this  group  on  their  past  success  and  to  wish 
them  well  for  the  future. 

It  Is  a  double  pleasure,  however,  to  be 
privileged  to  congratulate  a  great  Virginia 
newspaper,  the  Virginian-Pilot,  on  the  public 
service  It  has  performed  In  promoting  th* 
cause  at  thrift. 

■reryone  in  this  room  Is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  capitalistic  society  is  founded  on  the 
principle    of    thrift.     It    Is    through    savings 
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that  capital  can  b«  i>rovided  for  business  ex- 
pansion on  the  basis  of  a  stable  dollar  and, 
of  course,  the  Incentive  to  save  would  be 
greatly  reduced  If  citizens  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  accumulating  assets  which  they 
can  pass  on  to  their  heirs. 

Largely  because  the  right  is  guaranteed 
under  our  Constitution  to  acquire,  use  and 
to  dispose  of  property  we  have  become  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  Some  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
property  rights  and  hvunan  rights  are  root 
and  branch  of  the  same  personal  freedom 
tree. 

Another  factor  in  the  success  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  is  the  privilege  of  freely 
communicating  Ideas  through  the  press  and 
the  newer  media  of  radio  and  television.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  wisely  said :  "The  liberty  of 
speaking  and  writing  guards  our  other 
liberties." 

So  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  in  com- 
mending the  Virginian-Pilot  on  the  exercise 
of  that  right  in  the  public  Interest. 

While  my  ability  to  lift  the  veil  of  the 
future  Is  no  better  than  yoiuv,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you  the  best 
Information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
financial  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
cerning current  economic  trends  and  to 
make  some  comment  on  the  significance  of 
those  trends. 

We  are  recovering  from  what  has  generally 
been  called  a  recession,  marked  by  a  de- 
clining volume  of  business  and  a  level  of 
unemployment  which  has  caused  consider- 
able alarm,  but  facts  which  I  obtained  from 
Chsvernment  agencies  Just  before  coming 
here  present  a  rather  encouraging  picture  of 
current  business  recovery. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958  our  gross 
national  product  surpassed  its  prerecesslon 
level  in  terms  of  dollar  volume  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  It  rose  above 
the  previous  high  in  terms  of  adjusted  value. 
Industrial  production  in  February  was  144 
percent  of  the  1947—49  average  and  only  2 
points  under  its  1957  high.  By  this  meas- 
ure, recovery  from  the  recession  could  be 
considered  completed. 

Also,  while  the  pace  of  recovery  has  slowed 
somewhat  In  the  last  few  months,  there  are 
numerous  signs  of  a  strong  and  broadly 
based  expansionary  movement.  Personal  in- 
come is  rising  steadily,  furnishing  a  basis  for 
continued  strength  in  consumer  expendi- 
tures, which  dropped  only  slightly  during  the 
recession.  Automobile  sales,  which  showed 
a  weakness  in  1958,  are  up  this  year.  Hous- 
ing construction,  which  expanded  sharply 
throughout  the  last  three  quarters  of  1958, 
continues  at  a  high  level.  The  decline  in 
business  inventories  which  occurred  last  year 
has  been  reversed  and  business  spending  for 
plant  and  equipment  has  again  started  to 
rise. 

On  the  whole,  recovery  in  output  compares 
favorably  with  experience  In  comparable 
phases  of  the  two  preceding  postwar  recov- 
eries. There  has  been  some  lag  in  recovery 
of  emplojrment  compared  with  previous  ex- 
periences, but  unemployment  in  March  was 
800,000  less  than  a  year  earlier,  with  much 
of  the  remaining  unemployment  concen- 
trated in  large  cities  producing  hard  goods, 
such  as  Detroit,  or  in  spots  like  the  coal- 
mining areas  which  have  special  industry 
problems. 

The  existence  of  unemployed  manpower 
and  excess  plant  capacity  may  be  a  cause 
for  concern,  but  it  also  can  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  our  potential  for  further 
growth,  rising  prosperity,  and  an  improved 
standard  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  debated  Issues  today  is 
whether  an  adequate  and  sustainable  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  price  stability  can  be 
achieved  simultaneously.  Some  argue  that 
creeping  inflation  provides  the  environment 
most  conducive  to  substalnable  growth,  while 
others  argue  that  such  growth  is  possible  only 


imder  conditions  of  price  stability  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  market  system. 

I  am  frankly  on  the  side  of  those  who 
feel  that  a  little  Inflation  la  a  dangerous 
thing  and  tliat  more  inflation  can  be  dis- 
astrous. 

With  general  demand  expanding,  includ- 
ing the  demand  for  investment,  it  Is  essen- 
tial for  stability  that  the  volume  of  saving 
in  the  economy  be  sufficient  to  finance  in- 
vestment demands.  If  the  supply  of  saving 
falls  short,  there  will  be  pressiue  to  meet 
these  demands  through  expansion  of  bank 
credit,  but  too  much  expansion  of  bank  credit 
would  result  in  excessive  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  and  lead  to  inflation. 

There  has  been  debate  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress about  controls  which  are  used  to  avert 
this  type  of  Imbalance.  The  monetary 
authorities,  by  raising  reserve  requirements, 
can  create  a  tightness  in  credit  markets  with 
a  resultant  rise  in  Interest  rates  and  those 
higher  interest  rates  serve  as  a  brake  on 
credit  demands  and  also  as  an  added  incen- 
tive to  savers  to  increase  their  savings,  thus 
helping  to  bring  back  Into  balance  the  fiow  of 
savings  and  the  demand  for  funds. 

Critics  of  the  way  these  controls  have  been 
used  complain  that  higher  Interest  rates  in- 
crease the  cost  of  Government  for  servicing 
our  national  debt — which  is  true.  They  also 
say  that  the  Government  could  keep  interest 
rates  down  by  open  market  purchasing  of 
Government  bonds  and  that  this  would  be 
helpful  to  all  borrowers,  including  local  gov- 
ernment units  engaged  in  public  works  and 
businessmen  planning  expansion.  They 
Ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  such  a  proc- 
ess of  artificially  supporting  a  low  Interest 
bond  market  Increases  bank  funds  which 
become  the  basis  for  credit  expansion  several 
times  the  volume  of  the  original  transaction 
and  that  this  is  highly  inflationary. 

Those  who  say  there  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  tight  money  and  rising  Interest 
rates  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  steps 
taken  by  monetary  authorities  In  1957-1958 
to  ease  credit  conditions  resulted  in  the 
sharpest  rise  In  the  money  supply  of  any  of 
the  postwar  recessions.  The  active  money 
supply,  consisting  of  demand  deposits  and 
currency.  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6^^ 
percent  on  a  seasonably  adjusted  basis  In  the 
first  part  of  19S8  and  for  1958  as  a  whole 
the  money  supply  expanded  by  $4.5  billion 
or  about  3;i  percent. 

But.  in  addition  to  the  voliune  of  money, 
we  have  to  consider  the  velocity  of  its  turn- 
over in  order  to  see  the  proper  relation  to 
possible  inflation.  The  turnover  of  demand 
deposits  has  l}een  rising  ever  since  World 
War  II  and  during  the  first  2  months  of  1959 
it  was  estimated  at  the  six  financial  centers 
outside  of  New  York  at  a  peak  of  31.3  times 
a  year  while  the  New  York  City  rate  of  turn- 
over was  54  times  a  year. 

Balances  that  people  hold  idle  in  their 
pockets  or  in  banks  can  be  Increased  with 
no  immediate  effect  on  demand  and  supply 
conditions  or  prices,  but  when  people  use 
their  balances  more  actively,  this  can  add 
to  the  aggregate  demand  without  any  change 
in  the  dollar  volume  of  deposits  and  cvir- 
rency. 

Illustrating  the  changes  in  use  of  funds, 
in  1955  consumers  provided  the  main  im- 
petus to  economic  expansion  through  in- 
creased purchases  of  durable  goods  and 
homes  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  their  financial 
savings  and  an  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
their  debt.  In  1956  and  early  1957,  on  the 
other  hand,  increases  in  consumers'  finan- 
cial savings  made  an  Important  contribution 
toward  moderating  the  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion which  was  becoming  inflationary. 
In  19S8,  with  a  slackening  of  general  eco- 
nomic activity,  but  with  little  reduction  in 
the  level  of  personal  income,  consumers  con- 
tinued to  save  at  a  relatively  high  rate.  The 
savings  pattern  for  1959  Is  not  yet  clear  but 
growth  in  time  deposits  at  coounerclal  banks 


Is  down  sharply  from  the  unusually  high 
rates  of  the  previous  2  years.  Deposits  in 
mutual  savings  banks  seem  to  be  rising  lees 
rapidly  than  a  year  ago,  but  shares  In  savings 
and  loan  sssoclations  appear  to  be  rising  at 
close  to  last  year's  rate.  Consumer  decisions 
later  this  year  as  to  what  they  will  do  with 
their  potential  savings  can  be  an  important 
factor  in  accelerating  business  demands  or 
slowing  down  the  present  expansionary 
movement. 

The  problem  of  monetary  authorities  in 
the  months  ahead  wUl  be  to  govern  the  rate 
of  monetary  growth  so  as  to  avoid  Inadequate 
expansion,  on  the  one  hand,  which  might 
choke  off- further  growth,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  avoid  excessive  expansion  which 
might  lead  to  inflation. 

But  all  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  regulating  monetary  growth 
through  the  manipulation  of  reserve  require- 
ments and  rediscount  rates  and  all  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  building,  savings,  and 
loan  associations  and  our  commercial  banks 
to  encourage  thrift,  and  the  investment  of 
savings  in  business  expansion,  can  be  set  at 
naught  by  a  reckless  spending  program  on 
the  part  of  your  Congress. 

For  instance,  during  the  past  0  years,  with 
personal  incomes  running  at  an  alltlme  high, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  added  to 
the  national  debt  by  the  end  of  next  June 
the  sum  of  tld  billion.  The  98  billion  re- 
quired to  service  that  debt  is  twice  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Government  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1932.  The  proportion  of  deficit  financing 
which  has  been  bandied  by  commercial 
banks  has  been  Infiatlonary  since  it  created 
bank  check  money  faster  than  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  and  lacked  the 
saving  grace  of  the  Rlcardo  theory  that  a 
managed  currency  can  be  sound  provided 
money  is  Issued  solely  with  relation  to  the 
money  work  to  be  done. 

Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  a  former  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  recently  said  in  Washington 
that  our  present  economic  situation  was 
characterized  by  "a  dangerous  inflation 
psychology."  This,  he  said,  was  reflected  in 
the  strength  of  real  estate  prices,  the  soaring 
prices  of  stocks,  and  the  skidding  rnarket  (or 
bonds  and  mortgages,  particularly  securities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Goverrunent  spending  to  which  I  referred 
has  contributed  to  this  psychology  of  Infla- 
tion and  the  big  quectlon  mark  of  the  finan- 
cial future  revolves  around  the  question: 
When  will  we  have  a  balanced  budget  again? 

The  greatest  contribution  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  m^ke  toward  a  cli- 
mate where  thrift  and  savings  could  flourish 
is  to  restrain  the  urge  to  si>end  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

I  am  chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  that 
has  authority  to  report  spending  bills,  in- 
cluding what  Is  known  as  the  "backdoor  ap- 
proach to  Treasviry  fvmds."  I  serve  on  five 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  handles  96  percent  of  the 
budget.  I  am  confident  that  my  efforts  in 
behalf  of  economy,  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  a 
stable  dollar  in  both  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  will  have  the  active  support  not  only 
of  this  savings  and  loan  group,  but  also  of 
the  bankers  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  at- 
tendance. While  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  more  interested  in  the  current  home 
building  program  than  are  conunercial  banks, 
both  organizations  have  a  common  goal  of 
preventing  inflation,  of  preserving  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar,  and  of  encouraging  the 
American  people  to  save  and  to  put  those 
savings  to  productive  use. 

During  the  last  Congress  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  the  study  of  Federal 
laws   governing   our   financial    Institutions. 


This  advisory  committee  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  every  segment  of  the  finan- 
cial life  of  our  country  and  it  offered  a  fine 
example  of  harmony  and  cooperation  for  the 
national  welfare. 

Each  member  of  this  group  took  a  broad 
view  of  the  problem  of  reviewing  all  the  Fed- 
eral financial  statutes  and  recommending 
amendments  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  They 
decided  issues  on  the  basis  of  what  was  the 
best  way  for  these  institutions  to  serve  the 
public  and  compromised  their  differences  in 
an  equitable  manner. 

A  majority  of  the  committee's  proposals 
were  incorporated  In  my  bill  known  as  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  and,  as  you  know, 
that  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  was 
killed  in  the  House  by  the  delaying  maneu- 
vers of  one  or  two  Members.     There  is  no 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  once  more  a  new  day 
opulent  with  the  golden  gift  of  spring  lies 
before  us. 

In  the  midst  of  crushing  cares,  relent- 
less demands  and  haunting  fears  which 
the  Nation's  problems  bring,  may  the 
quieting  peace  of  Thy  presence  restore 
our  Jaded  souls.  May  the  Mighty  One 
whose  boundless  love  Is  in  the  darkness 
and  behind  the  darkness,  be  to  us  as  a 
covert  from  the  wind,  a  shelter  from  the 
storm,  and  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land.  Harken  to  the  prayers 
of  our  hearts  as  in  our  highest  moments 
we  forget  ourselves  and  think  of  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  namie.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAIi 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, April  24.  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Clovis  Ethel- 
bert  Byers,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business;   and  I  ask  unani- 


doubt  that  if  the  bill  had  been  i>ermitted 
to  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  It  would 
have  passed  overwhelmingly. 

This,  of  course.  Is  history  now,  but  I  re- 
nUnd  you  of  it  to  point  up  one  of  the  most 
important  Issues  facing  the  financial  world 
today — that  is,  you  must  stick  together,  be- 
cause if  you  dont  the  political  power  of  those 
who  oppose  you  will  destroy  you. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  am  subject  to  con- 
stant pressures  from  groups  that  demand 
more  Government  grants  and  loans  for  hous- 
ing, depressed  areas,  community  facilities, 
small  business,  and  many  other  areas  of  di- 
rect concern  to  you.  These  groups  wield  a 
tremendous  amount  of  power,  both  economic 
and  political,  and  if  they  have  their  way  we 
shall  have  more  and  more  financial  business 


handled  by  the  Federal  Government  and  less 
and  less  under  the  private  enterprise  system 
to  which  both  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  belong. 

If  you  do  not  want  the  Oovemntent  to 
usurp  your  functions  through  grants  and 
lending  programs;  if  you  do  not  want  the 
dollar  Inflated  by  spendthrift  programs  to 
the  point  where  we  can  have  only  printing 
press  money,  you  must  use  aU  of  your  in- 
fluence. In  a  united  way,  on  behalf  of  a  sound 
and  Independent  economy. 

You  know  where  I  stand  In  this  fight  and 
so  long  as  you  keep  me  In  Washington  as  your 
representative,  I  shall  continue  to  battle  for 
economy  in  government,  a  reduction  in  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise. 


mous  consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,     Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded  and  when  the 
pending  business,  S.  1555,  is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  what  will  be  the  pending 
question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pend- 
ing question  then  will  be  on  the  appeal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BKUKiis]  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  the 
proponents  of  the  appeal  utilized  all  time 
available  to  them? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    They  have. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  those 
on  the  other  side  utilized  all  the  time 
available  to  them? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Those  in 
opposition  have  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Could  time 
on  the  bill  be  allocated  or  used  on  the 
appeal? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  If 
yielded  by  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  leadership  to  have 
an  agreement  to  do  so;  or  could  the  lead- 
ers allot  such  time  under  the  existing 
agreement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
existing  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  leaders  could  allocate  time  on  the 
bill  to  Senators  who  wished  to  speak  on 
the  appeal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No  addi- 
tional agreement  would  be  required  in 
order  to  do  so? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    That  is  cor- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  either  the  minority  leader  or  the 
majority  leader  could  allot  such  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  at  his 
own  discretion. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  at 
the  close  of  business  last  evening,  when 


the  point  of  order  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges]  was  being 
discussed,  I  made  what  I  consider  to  have 
been  some  intemperate  remarks. 

I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  raise  the  point  of  or- 
der he  did  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  KucHEL],  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  certain  other  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
McClellan  amendment,  which  the  Kuch- 
el  amendment  sought  to  supersede,  had 
previously  been  adopted  by  a  one -vote 
margin,  and  thereafter,  the  motion  to 
reconsider  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
by  a  one-vote  margin.  I  believe  that  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is,  on  that 
basis,  valid.  Therefore,  it  was  then,  and 
is  now,  my  belief  that  because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation,  it  was  not  nec- 
essary for  the  Senate  to  compare  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  California,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  other  Senators,  with 
the  provisions  of  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, which  had  been  voted  on,  adopted, 
and  as  to  which  the  motion  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote  had  been  laid  on 
the  table. 

My  point  is  that  a  ruling  had  been 
made  by  the  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  MoNRONEY],  and  that  the 
ruling  he  made  was  based  on  the  advice 
given  him  by  our  very  able  Parliamen- 
tarian, Mr.  Charles  L.  Watkins.  It  was 
in  that  context  that  I  stated  last  eve- 
ning, that  "what  we  are  testing  Is  the 
honesty  and  character  of  the  occupant 
of  the  Chair,  no  matter  who  he  may  be." 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
have  made  this  statement  this  morning; 
and  because  of  the  possible  misunder- 
standing of  my  language,  I  am  stating 
my  point  of  view  in  some  detail.  Be- 
cause of  the  implication  I  may  have  con- 
veyed, I  wish  to  take  this  means  to  put 
the  record  straight,  and  to  express  to 
the  Senate  my  regrets  for  not  thinking 
through  in  more  detail  the  thoughts  I 
had  intended  to  convey. 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  1  had.  on 
the  basis  of  Senate  rules  and  procedure, 
every  right  to  raise  the  point  of  order 
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he  submitted;  and.  In  view  of  the  pos- 
sible similarities  between  the  McCHellan 
amendment,  previously  adopted,  and  the 
Kuchel  amendment,  now  before  us,  It 
was  logical  and  valid  to  raise  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  raise  my  voice 
in  high  commendation  of  the  statement 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] has  Just  made  and  of  the  course 
of  action  he  has  just  taken. 

I  think  he  knows  that  all  of  us  under- 
stand that  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  in 
the  particular  type  of  situation  which 
unfortunately  developed  last  evening  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  easy  for  any  one  of  us  at 
times  to  make  statements  wluch  later  we 
wish  we  had  not  made.  Certainly  the 
test  of  the  bigness  of  a  man  Is  whether 
he  Is  willing  to  admit  that  he  may  have 
made  a  mistake. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  shown 
his  bigness  in  this  regard ;  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  that  he  made  the  state- 
ment he  did  on  the  merits  of  this  matter, 
because  if  his  statement  of  last  evening 
had  remained  In  the  Record  without  this 
explanation  by  him  this  moniing,  when 
some  of  us  came  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
should  be  sustained,  we  would  seemingly 
have  been  put  in  the  position  of  voting 
against  the  character  or  the  integrity  of 
the  Presiding  OfiQcer. 

I  knew  the  Senator  from  Montana 
simply  could  not  have  meant  to  use  In 
their  literal  meaning  the  words  he  did 
employ  last  evening,  because  when  we 
come  to  vote  on  the  appeal  from  a  de- 
cision of  the  Chair,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned any  Senator  could  have  been  in 
the  Chair,  and  we  shall  vote  on  the  basis 
of  our  view  as  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate — a  mat- 
ter which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Senator  who  made  the  ruling. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  majority  whip  for  the  statement 
he  has  made  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.      Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statements  made 
last  evening  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana came  Immediately  following  a 
statement  I  made,  namely,  that  I  thought 
I  should  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
study  the  rule  and  the  contents  of  the 
pending  amendment.  In  making  that 
declaration,  and  probably  in  implying 
that  I  might  disagree  with  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  I  did  not  contemplate  casting 
any  reflection  upon  the  Integrity  of  the 
Chair. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  that  when 
a  Senator  takes  an  appeal  to  the  Senate 
from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair,  such  Senator, 
by  the  appeal,  implies  a  lack  of  integrity 
or  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Chair.  No 
occupant  of  the  Chair  should  be  sub- 
jected to  even  the  Implication  that  he 
had  not  acted  with  integrity. 

I  take  It  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has   said   about   the   Senator 


from  New  Hampshire  has  equal  applica- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed;  and 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  brought  up  the  question,  be- 
cause, as  he  indicated,  it  was  after  he 
had  made  a  statement  that  I  made  my 
statement. 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  make 
the  record  clear  and  certainly  to  indicate 
that,  so  far  sis  I  was  concerned,  I  may 
have  used  intemperate  language:  and  I 
wish  to  use  this  means  as  a  form  of 
apology  to  both  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
soothing  and  comforting  words  which 
were  contained  in  the  Invocation  given 
this  morning  by  Chaplain  Harris.  Last 
night  nerves  were  frayed.  Emotions  were 
dominating  judgment.  Things  happened 
on  the  Senate  floor  which  do  not  happen 
when  we  are  thinking  with  moderation. 
Today  a  new  hour  has  arrived — a  new 
concept.  Flayed  nerves  have  been  re- 
stored. 

I  knew  last  night  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  did  not  mean  what  he 
said,  and  I  desire  to  say  to  him  that  I 
have  the  deepest  confidence  in  him.  No 
one  has  been  more  temperate  and  rea- 
sonable than  he  has  been  on  the  Senate 
floor  during  my  2  years  and  4  months  of 
service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


The     VICE     PRESIDENT, 
business  is  now  in  order. 


Morning 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  {tor  hlmaelX  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  (by  requeet)  r 

S.  1705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  certain  provtalona  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  and  Involuntary  re- 
tirement of  offlcen  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEa'AUVER: 

8.  1796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  ac- 
counting procedures  whereby  dealers  In  per- 
sonal property  may  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come amounts  withheld  by  banks  and  fi- 
nance companies  on  notes  purchased  from 
such  dealers  employing  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kktauver  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
uxKler  a  separate  heading.) 


HENRY     B.     LANDERS—REFERENCE 
OP  BILL  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  CARROLL  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  108);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

Reaolvtd,  That  the  bill  (S.  1606)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry  B.  Landers," 


now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
aU  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Court  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report 
to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  In- 
form the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  the  United  States  and  the  amount.  If 
any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATINO  TO  PRO- 
MOTION AND  INVOLUNTARY  RE- 
TIREMENT OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall ] , 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  would  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  certain  provisions 
relating  to  the  promotion  and  involim- 
tary  retirement  of  officers  of  the  regular 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  written  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOKD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  bill  (S.  1795)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  promotion  and  in- 
voluntary retirement  of  officers  of  the 
regular  cMnponents  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Russell  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Saltonstall),  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russsll  Is 
as  follows: 

The  ScctrrA«T  or  Dtrtnsm, 

Washington,  April  20.  195$. 
Hon.  RxcHAXo  M.  NnoN, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deai  Mk.  Peisiocnt:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  the  promotion  and 
involuntary  retirement  of  olBcers  of  the  reg- 
ular components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to- 
gether with  a  sectional   analysis   thereof. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1958  and 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  is  recommeded  that  this  pro- 
posal be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

pvaposz  or  the  legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  U 
to  enable  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  objective  of  a  Regular  officer 
corps  of  the  highest  quality  In  all  ranks  by: 
( 1 )  more  closely  relating  the  retention  of 
officers  after  20  years  of  service  who  are  serv- 
ing In  the  permanent  grades  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel,  commander,  and  cap- 
tain to  the  requirements  of  the  services.  In- 
cluding the  degree  of  contribution  or  pro- 
ductivity of  the  officer  and  the  needs  of  the 
service  rather  than  solely  to  a  guaranteed 
number  of  years  of  service;  (2)  according  in- 
creased  recognition  and  Incentive  for  out- 


standing ability  and  competence;  (3)  ex- 
tending the  application  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions to  women  officers  on  an  equitable 
basis:  and  (4)  expediting  the  separation  from 
the  service  of  cheers  who  have  been  twlc* 
deferred   from   permanent   promotion. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  an  Important 
part  of  an  Integrated  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
Regular  officer  force  of  the  highest  quality. 
As  a  part  of  this  program,  the  Congress,  on 
May  20,  1958.  enacted  Public  Law  85-422. 
which  modernized  and  Improved  the  system 
of  compensation  for  the  uniformed  services. 
The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  neither  increase  of  pay  alone  nor  a 
change  In  the  pay  system  can  accomplish  the 
above-mentioned  objective  unless  our  officer 
personnel  laws  and  regulations  are  equally 
responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
military  services. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  not  Intended  to  cause,  and  will  not  be 
used  for,  the  Involuntary  removal  of  Regular 
officers  from  the  active  list  solely  because  of 
a  reduction  In  the  actual  or  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  service  concerned. 
Rather  It  Is  Intended  that  the  removal  of 
Regular  officers  from  the  active  list  will 
continue  to  be  authorized  only  for  the  rea- 
sons and  under  the  procedures  and  limita- 
tions now  provided  by  law  for  such  removal 
and  as  further  provided  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Within  the  framework  of  existing  law.  the 
military  services  have  been  and  are  now  vig- 
orously carrying  out  sound,  progressive,  per- 
sonnel programs  and  administrative  meas- 
ures designed  to  make  career  service  more 
attractive  and  to  Improve  further  the  qual- 
ity of  the  career  officer  structure.  Meas- 
urable progress  has  resulted  from  these  pro- 
grams and  every  effort  will  be  continued  to 
consolidate  and  Improve  the  gains  already 
made. 

There  remains,  however,  a  need  for  added 
flexibility  In  some  of  the  statutory  provi- 
sions presently  controlling  the  promotion, 
retention,  and  Involuntary  retirement  of 
Regular  officers. 

Accordingly,  the  pi-opoaed  legislation 
would  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  would.  In  general,  effect  the  following 
major  changes  In  existing  law: 

ALL  smvicES 

A.  Majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  colo- 
nels: lieutenant  commanders,  commanders, 
and  captains:  discretionary  retirement  after 
being  twice  considered  but  not  recommended 
for  promotion  to  next  higher  grade:  This 
bUl  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  may  convene  a  board 
of  at  least  five  general  or  flag  officers  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  for  continuation  on 
the  active  list,  all  Regular  officers  serving  in 
the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
or  colonel,  commander  or  captain,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  major.  In  the  case  of  offl- 
cers  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps,  or  Women's  Army  Corps, 
or  female  officers  of  the  Air  Force,  or  lieu- 
tenant commander,  in  case  of  ofllcera  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps,  who  (a)  have  completed 
more  than  20  years'  total  commissioned  serv- 
ice; and  (b)  have  been  considered  two  or 
more  times,  but  not  selected,  for  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  permanent  grade. 

The  Secretary  of  the  department  con- 
cerned will  determine  the  number  of  ofllcers 
serving  In  the  pcu-ticular  grade  under  review 
that  the  board  may  recommend  for  continu- 
ation. The  l>oard  wUl  recommend  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels,  and  lieu- 
tenant commanders,  commanders,  and  cap- 
tains, for  continuation  In  the  number  spe- 
cified by  the  Secretary;  however,  with  re- 
spect to  ofllcers  In  the  grade  of  colonel  or 
captain  (U8N) ,  the  number  specified  by  the 
Secretary  may  not  be  less  than  80  percent 


of  the  number  of  colonels  and  captains  to 
be  considered  for  continuation  on  active 
duty  by  such  board. 

Each  officer  recommended  for  noncontlnu- 
atlon  will.  If  the  recommendation  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  be  retired  on  the  first  day 
of  any  month  set  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

The  above  provisions  as  to  special  boards 
for  continuance  or  retirement  will  be  per- 
missive and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Service 
concerned.  Should  the  Secretary  concerned 
desire  to  continue  all  such  officers  on  the 
active  list  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Service, 
no  board  need  be  convened.  In  that  case, 
such  officers  would  be  retained  until  they 
have  reached  the  periods  of  service  other- 
wise specified  in  law  for  their  retirement. 

B.  Criteria  for  selection  for  promotion  In 
all  ranks:  This  bill  provides  with  respect  to 
permanent  and  temporary  promotions  in  all 
Services  that  the  primary  criteria  for  selec- 
tion for  promotion  shall  be  ability  and  effi- 
ciency. 

C.  Amendment  relating  to  separation  of 
certain  twice  deferred  officers:  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  separation  from  the  service 
of  twice  deferred  officers  at:  (1)  In  the  case 
of  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  any 
mutually  agreeable  time  after  the  Secretary 
approves  the  board  report  which  places  the 
officers  concerned  In  a  twice-deferred  status, 
but  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  after  they  are  so  Identified;  or  (2)  In 
the  case  of  officers  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps,  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  that  board  report  Is  made.  No  change 
is  made  In  the  case  of  twice-deferred  officers 
who  are  within  2  years  of  qualifying  for  re- 
tirement. 

AKMT    AND    AOt    rORCE 

A.  Permanent  promotion  through  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel — permissive  selec- 
tion of  5  percent  below  primary  promotion 
zone:  This  bill  provides  authority  to  select 
for  promotion  through  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  "best  qualified"  officers 
from  below  a  primary  promotion  zone;  such 
selection  to  operate  as  a  passover  only  for 
those  officers  who  are  in  the  primary  promo- 
tion zone  and  who  are  not  selected  for  pro- 
motion. The  proposed  legislation  also  pro- 
vides that  the  number  of  officers  so  selected 
from  below  the  primary  promotion  zone  may 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  number  the 
regular  selection  boards  are  authorized  to 
recommend  for  promotion  to  the  grade  con- 
cerned. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  not  affected  by 
this  provision,  since  such  authority  to  pro- 
mote from  below  the  primary  zone  already 
exists  by  law  for  those  services. 

B.  Best  qualified  system  for  promotion  to 
grades  above  captain.  Army  and  Air  Force: 
This  bill  provides  that  promotions  of  male 
officers  to  permanent  grades  above  c&ptaln. 
Army  and  Air  Force,  would  be  made  only  on 
a  best  qualified  basis;  and  that  the  number 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  recommenda- 
tion for  promotion  must  be  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  those  listed  for  consideration  for  the 
first  time. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  not  affected  by 
this  provision,  since  existing  law  already 
requires  use  of  the  best  fitted  system  by  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

COST   AND    budget   DATA 

No  cost  estimates  are  sublnltted  as  the 
costs  of  this  proposal  are  dependent  upon 
future  determinations  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  regarding  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  discretionary  authority 
contained  In  this  i»'opoeal  should  be  exer- 
cised. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DONALB  A.  QVAlLa, 

Deputy. 


SBcnoNAL  Analtsm  OF  A  Bttx  To  Amend 
TtTLE  10,  United  States  Code,  To  Revise 
Cextain  P«ovision.s  Relating  to  the  P«o- 
icoTioN  and  Involuntabt  Retiseicent  or 
OmcERs  or  the  Recttlar  Components  or 

TOE  ASMED  FOBCES 

Section  1  adds  section  1294  to  title  10. 
Section  1294  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department  may  convene  one  or 
more  boards,  each  consisting  of  at  least  flve 
officers  In  grades  above  colonel  or  captain,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  review  the  records  of, 
and  recommend  for  continuation  on  the  ac- 
tive list,  those  officers  on  active  duty  serving 
In  the  permanent  regular  grade  of  colonel  or 
captain,  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander,  or. 
in  the  case  of  certain  female  officers,  major 
or  lieutenant  commander,  as  the  case  may 
be,  who  have  completed  at  least  20  years' 
total  commissioned  service  and  who  are  con- 
sidered as  having  failed  of  selection  at  least 
twice  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
The  board  shall  recommend  officers  for  con- 
tinuation in  the  number  specified  by  the 
Secretary.  The  number  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  colonels  or  captains  who  have  twice 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion  may  not  be 
less  than  80  percent  of  those  officers.  If  the 
Secretary  approves  the  report  of  a  board,  he 
shall  retire  each  oflScer  not  recommended  for 
continuation.  Such  retirement  shall  be  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  section  will  also  provide  that 
boards  may  be  convened  not  more  often  than 
once  each  fiscal  year. 

Sections  2  and  3  amend  sections  1401  and 
1405  of  title  10,  to  provide  a  retired  pay 
formula   for   officers   retired   under   section 

1294. 

Section  4(1)  amends  section  3297  of  title 
10  to  provide  that  recommendations  for  pro- 
motion In  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  based 
upon  ability  and  efficiency  and  that  selec- 
tion boards  to  recommend  officers  for  promo- 
tion whom  It  considers  to  be  the  best  quail- 
fled  may  recommend  only  those  officers  whom 
It  also  considers  to  be  fully  qualified. 

Section  4(2)  (-6)  amends  section  3300  of 
title  10  to  limit  the  application  of  that  sec- 
tion to  Regular  Army  first  lieutenants  and 
Regular  Army  captains  In  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  and 
Women's  Army  Corps.  Section  3300  Is  also 
amended  to  provide  that  when,  in  the  case 
of  those  Regular  Army  captains,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  directs  a  selection  board  to 
recommend  officers  for  promotion  whom  It 
considers  to  be  best  qualified,  the  board  may 
recommend  not  more  than  5  percent  of  that 
number  from  captains,  whom  It  considers 
best  qualified,  not  In  the  promotion  zone 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  the  board. 
However,  captains  not  in  the  promotion  zone 
who  are  on  a  promotion  list  above  an  officer 
so  recommended  may  not  be  considered  as 
having  failed  of  selection  for  promotion. 

Section  4(7)  adds  new  section  3300a  to 
title  10  to  provide  that  (1)  when  Regular 
Army  captains  or  majors  are  considered  by  a 
selection  board  for  promotion,  the  board 
shall  recommend  officers,  whom  It  considers 
best  qualified,  in  the  number  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  promotion;  (2) 
the  board  may  recommend  not  raore  than  5 
percent  of  that  number  from  captains  or 
majors,  whom  It  considers  best  qualified,  not 
In  the  promotion  zone  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  board;  and  (3)  captains  or  ma- 
jors not  In  the  promotion  zone  who  are  on 
a  promotion  list  above  an  officer  recom- 
mended for  promotion  may  not  be  considered 
as  having  faUed  of  selection  for  promotion. 

Sections  4(8),  0,  9,  10(9),  and  12  amend 
sections  3303,  3913,  6382,  6383.  6384,  6401, 
6402,  8303,  an*  8913  of  title  10,  relating  to 
separation  of  "deferred"  officers,  to  provide 
for  their  separation  at  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  any  mu- 
tually   agreeable    time    after    the    Secretary 
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i  I, 

i  I; 


concerned  approves  the  board  report  that 
places  them  In  a  "deferred"  status,  but  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
after  sucli  approval;  or  (2)  In  th«  case  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Ck>rps,  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  board 
report  is  made. 
Section  4(0)  adds  new  subsections  (b)  and 

(c)  to  section  3304  of  title  10  to  provide  that 
a  selection  board  may  reconimend  for  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  colonel,  from  Reg^ilar 
Army  majors  In  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  or  the 
Army  Medical  Speclallat  Corps  whom  it  con- 
siders best  qualified  who  are  not  in  the  pro- 
motion zone  furnlfihed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  the  board,  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  number  specified  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  3304(a)  for  promotion  from 
oflScers  In  the  zone. 

Section  4(10)  adds  new  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  to  section  3305  of  title  10  to  provide 
that  a  selection  board  may  recommend  for 
promotion  to  colonel,  from  Regular  Army 
lieutenant  colonels  whom  it  considers  best 
qualified  who  are  not  In  the  promotion  zone 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  o*  the  Army  to 
the  board,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
number  specified  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3305(a)  for  pronnotion  from  ofllcers 
in  the  zone. 

Section  6  amends  section  3442(c)  of  title 
10  to  provide  that  selections  for  temporary 
promotions  to  commissioned  officer  grades 
in  the  Army  shall  be  based  upon  ability  and 
efficiency. 

Section  0  (see  explanation  under  section 
4(8),  above). 

Section  7  amends  section  6707(1)  of  title 
10  to  provide  that  reconunendatlons  for 
promotion  or  continuation  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy  shall  be  based  upon  ability 
and  efflclency. 

Section  8  (see  explanation  under  section 
4(8),  above) . 

Section  9(1)  amends  section  8207  of  title 
10  to  provide  that  recommendations  for 
promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Torce  shall  be 
based  upon  ability  and  efflclency  and  that 
selection  boards  to  recommend  officers  for 
promotion  whom  It  considers  to  be  the  best 
qualified  may  recommend  only  those  officers 
Whom  It  also  considers  to  be  fully  qualified. 

Section  0(2)  amends  section  8209  of  title 
10  to  provide  that  a  selection  board  may 
recommend  for  promotion  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  from  Regular  Air  Force  nurses  or 
medical  ■peclallsta  whom  It  considers  best 
qualified  who  are  not  in  the  promotion  zone 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  the  board,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
number  specified  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  8290 (t)  for  promotion  from  offlcera 
In  the  Bone. 

Section  0(3) -(8)  amends  section  8300  of 
title  10  to  limit  the  application  of  that  sec- 
tlon  to  Regular  Air  Force  first  lieutenants 
and  Regular  Air  Force  female  captains  (other 
than  those  designated  under  section  80fi7(a)  - 

(d)  or  (g)-(l)  of  title  10).  Section  8300  is 
also  amended  to  provide  that  when,  In  the 
case  of  those  Regular  Air  Force  female  cap- 
tains, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  directs 
a  selection  board  to  recommend  officers  for 
promotion  whom  it  considers  to  be  best 
qualified,  the  board  may  recommend  not 
more  than  6  percent  of  that  number  from 
captains,  whom  It  considers  best  qualified, 
not  in  the  promotion  zone  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  l>oard.  However,  captains 
not  in  the  promotion  zone  who  are  on  a 
promotion  list  above  an  officer  so  recom- 
mended may  not  be  considered  as  having 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion. 

Section  9(7)  adds  new  section  8300a  to 
title  10  to  provide  that  (1)  when  Regular 
Air  Force  captains  or  majors  are  considered 
by  a  selection  board  for  promotion,  the 
board  shall  recommend  officers,  whom  It  con- 
siders best  qualified,  in  the  number  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
promotion:    (2)    the  board  may  recommend 


not  more  than  5  percent  of  that  number 
from  captains  or  majors,  whom  It  considers 
best  qualified,  not  In  the  promotion  zone 
furnlsiieil  by  the  Secretary  to  the  board; 
and  (3)  captains  or  majors  not  in  the  pro- 
motion zone  who  are  on  a  promotion  list 
above  an  officer  recommended  for  promotion 
may  not  be  considered  as  having-  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion. 

Section  0(8)  (see  explanation  under  sec- 
tion 4(8).  above). 

Section  0(0)  adds  new  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  to  section  8305  of  title  10  to  provide  that 
a  selection  board  may  recommend  for  pro- 
motion to  colonel,  from  Regular  Air  Force 
lieutenant  colonels  whom  it  considers  best 
qualified  who  are  not  in  the  promotion 
zone  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  board,  not  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  number  specified  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  8305(a)  for  promotion  from 
officers  in  the  zone. 

Section  10  amends  section  8442(c)  of  title 
10  to  provide  that  selections  for  temporary 
promotions  to  commissioned  officer  grades  In 
the  Air  Force  shall  be  based  upon  ability 
and  efflclency. 

Section  11  (see  explanation  under  section 
4(8) .  above) . 

Section  12  is  a  savings  provision  to  pro- 
vide that  a  change  or  revocation  of  an  elec- 
tion of  an  annuity  under  section  1431(b) 
of  title  10,  made  within  S  years  of  retirement 
under  section  1204  of  that  title.  Is  effective 
notwithstanding  section  1431(c)  of  that  title, 
if  it  Is  made  within  5  years  before  the  officer 
would  normally  have  been  retired. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954.  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  ACCOUNTINQ  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  accounting  pro- 
cedures whereby  dealers  in  personal 
property  may  exclude  from  gross  Income 
amounts  withheld  by  banks  and  finance 
companies  on  notes  purchased  from  such 
dealers  employing  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ofTer 
this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  tax  bill 
when  one  comes  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  that 
where  a  dealer  in  personal  property  em- 
ploying the  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing sells  an  article  and  receives  a  note 
for  the  unpaid  purchase  price,  including 
a  finance  charge,  and  then  sella  the  note 
to  a  bank  or  finance  company  which  pays 
the  dealer  for  the  note  less  any  part  of 
the  finance  charge,  the  dealer  may  ex- 
clude from  his  gross  income  for  that  tax- 
able year  such  part  of  the  finance  charge 
as  is  not  paid  or  made  Immediately  avail- 
able to  him  by  the  bank  or  finance  com- 
pany. 

However,  such  a  dealer  must  include 
In  his  gross  income  all  amounts  of  such 
withheld  finance  charge  paid  to  him  or 
made  withdrawable  by  him  in  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  payment  or  with- 
drawable credit  is  made. 

I  understand  that  presently  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  considers  such 
finance  charge  reserve.s  held  by  the  bank 
or  finance  company  as  current  income  of 
the  dealer  and  taxable  In  the  tax  year  in 
which  the  note  is  sold  by  the  dealer. 

For  example,  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies buying  automobile  finance  paper 


frequently  withhold  a  part  of  the  finance 
charge  as  a  reserve  against  losses  such 
as  in  repossessing  cars.  These  funds  are 
eventually  returned  to  the  dealer,  it 
seems  Inequitable  to  me  to  require  the 
dealer  to  pay  taxes  upon  such  funds  as 
current  income  to  the  dealer.  It  is  a 
great  burden  on  a  dealer  to  be  required 
to  pay  income  taxes  on  funds  which  he 
has  not  received  during  the  taxable  year 
and  which  he  may  not  receive  for  sev- 
eral years  and  may  never  receive  a  part 
of  the  funds  due  to  losses. 

I  am  advised  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents that  he  is  now  being  called  on  to  pay 
approximately  $30,000  for  1  year  due  to 
the  addition  of  approximately  $61,000  of 
taxable  income  to  his  gross  income  which 
are  funds  held  in  reserve  by  three  finance 
companies  and  which  are  hot  available 
to  him.  He  must  borrow  from  the  bank 
$30,000  for  taxes  on  funds  which  he  did 
not  receive  in  that  taxable  year  and  are 
still  unavailable  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  speaking  about 
small  business  sinc^  most  retailers  are 
small  businesses.  Many  automobile 
dealers  have  been  unable  to  survive  in 
the  past  few  years.  Such  businesses  can- 
not afford  to  borrow  money  for  taxes  on 
funds  which  they  will  not  receive  for 
some  time  after  the  taxes  are  paid. 

I  believe  my  bill  will  do  equity  to  deal- 
ers selling  to  consumers  on  credit  fi- 
nanced through  the  banks  and  finance 
companies.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
deny  to  the  Government  the  taxes  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  present  law^ 
The  taxes  are  paid  in  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  funds  are  received  Instead 
of  the  year  in  which  the  finance  paper  is 
sold,  if  the  finance  reserve  is  withheld 
imtil  a  subsequent  year.  On  the  average, 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Income 
tax  received  by  the  Ctovernment  should 
not  be  materially  affected,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  bill  can  re- 
ceive early  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1796)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
provide  accounting  procedures  whereby 
dealers  in  personal  property  may  exclude 
from  gross  income  amounts  withheld  by 
banks  and  finance  companies  on  notes 
purchased  from  such  dealers  employing 
the  accrual  method  of  accounting,  ln« 
troduced  by  Mr.  KwAuvm.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

Statement  by  blm  relating  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  24.  providing  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  education  on  an  inter- 
national level. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

Article  entitled  "Day  Care  for  Children 
When  Mothers  Must  Work."  written  by  him, 
and  published  in  the  May  issue  of  Parents 
magazine. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OLDER  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  US.  SENATE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again,  on  the  night  of  April  24.  we 
heard  the  plea  that  the  Senate  should 
not  sit  in  a  prolonged  night  session  out 
of  deference  to  its  older  Members. 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Senate  sessions,  and  do  not  pose 
as  one.  However.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that,  in  the  4  V4  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  heard 
one  elderly  Senator  voice  a  plea  that  the 
Senate  adjourn.  Such  pleas  are  always 
made  by  others.  It  reminds  me,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  famous  E.  B.  White 
couplet  about  the  society  pages: 
Why  is  It  I  always  see  the  lady  herself,  in 

deadly  clarity. 
And  never,  never,  never  the  object  of  her 
charity? 

Mr.  President,  I  never  have  heard 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  Carl  Hayden, 
Walter  F.  George.  Jim  Murray,  Bill 
Langer,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Dennis  Chavez, 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Ed  Martin,  Alex 
Wiley,  or  Joe  O'Mahoney  cry  out  that 
the  Senate  should  quit  and  go  home,  only 
those  who  presume  to  speak  for  them. 

My  hand  goes  up  in  salute  to  our  older 
Members.  They  can  take  it,  and  they 
have  my  unstinted  respect  and  admira- 
tion— no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  aisle 
they  may  sit. 


ARBOR  DAY 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  in  many  of  our  States,  one  holiday 
will  be  observed  which  looks  to  the  future 
rather  than  to  the  past. 

April  22  is  Arbor  Day,  traditionally  an 
occasion  on  which  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try participate  In  programs  which  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  tree  planting. 

The  benefits  of  such  programs  are  not 
limited  to  the  children  alone.  The  ideas 
which  are  instilled  through  the  observa- 
tion of  Arbor  Day  will  extend  to  all  our 
endeavors.  The  advantages  which  are 
derived  by  the  occasion  will  affect  our 
homes,  our  communities,  and  our  Nation. 

By  the  planting  of  trees  we  prepare 
for  the  future.  The  trees  which  are 
planted  today  will  provide  products  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  welfare 
of  people  in  generations  to  come.  They 
beautify  and  enrlchen  tlie  heritage  given 
us. 

Moreover,  by  the  planting  of  trees  we 
practice  Ideal  programs  of  conservation. 
The  forests  which  we  now  have  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  country.  Preserving 
these  trees  means  more  than  providing  a 
ready  source  of  timber.  It  means  pro- 
tecting the  watersheds  of  city  reservoirs 
and  the  topsoil  from  erosion,  to  mention 
just  two  effects. 

-i^But  lastly,  by  the  planting  of  trees  we 
pay  honor  to  one  man  whose  foresight 
and  industry  first  awoke  our  Nation  to 
the  scope  and  ImiMrtance  of  the  prob- 
lem. These  efforts  were  recognized  offi- 
cially 87  years  ago.  I  speak  of  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  of  Nebraska,  who  was  a  one- 
time Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Cleveland  and  who  waged  a 
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continuous  battle  to  plant  and  preserve 
trees  in  America. 

When  Morton  first  arrived  in  Nebraska, 
that  Plains  State  was  rich  in  soil  but.  In 
many  areas,  practically  treeless.  Thanks 
to  him  and  those  who  followed  his  lead, 
Nebraska  now  enjoys  a  wealth  of  wood- 
lands, along  with  its  fertile  prairies. 

The  original  Arbor  Day  was  April  10, 
but  in  his  honor  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature  changed  it  to  his  birthday, 
April  22.  The  spirit  of  that  first  Arbor 
Day  is  with  us  now  as  the  several  States 
observe  their  conservation  ceremonies. 

Morton  wrote  to  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Arbor 
Day  that  "trees  are  the  monuments  I 
would  have."  What  more  enduring  and 
satisfying  memorial  to  him  can  we  have 
than  a  nationwide  celebration  of  a  tree 
planting  holiday? 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 


GOV.  RALPH  BROOKS.  OP 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day news  arrived  in  Washington  that 
Gov.  Ralph  Brooks,  of  Nebraska,  who 
had  been  in  the  hospital  for  several  days, 
had  suffered  a  slight  stroke. 

Business  of  the  Senate  prevented  my 
doing  so  yesterday,  but  at  this  time  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  expresses 
regret  at  the  news,  and  wishes  to  extend 
his  earnest  and  sincere  wishes  and  hopes 
that  Governor  Brooks'  recovery  will  be 
speedy  and  complete,  so  that  he  may 
resume  his  duties  and  normal  activities 
at  an  early  date.  No  doubt  the  vigorous 
schedule  he  has  been  observing  in  con- 
nection with  his  leadership,  with  the 
State  le((islature  In  session,  has  con- 
tributed to  his  condition. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows  that  in  speaking  these  thoughts 
and  hopes  he  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  the  entire  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska  both  in  the  Senate  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  days  word  has  reached  us 
here  in  Washington  that  Gov.  Ralph  G. 
Brooks,  of  Nebraska,  has  suffered  an  ill- 
ness described  as  a  slight  stroke.  I  want 
Governor  Brooks  and  all  his  friends,  and 
all  Nebraskans,  to  know  that  I  Join  them 
in  hoping  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Governor  Brooks  is  an  energetic,  active 
individual  who  has  been  carrying  a  very 
heavy  workload.  It  is  regrettable  that 
this  illness  should  overtake  him. 

I  Join  my  senior  colleague  in  extend- 
ing to  him  my  greetings  and  every  wish 
for  his  recovery. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  APPROACH  TO  SOLU- 
TION OF  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 
Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  with  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  in 
sponsorship  of  a  bill  designed  to  help  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  railroad  boxcars  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  establish  charges  be- 
tween railroads  for  use  of  freight  cars. 
Availability  of  boxcars  is  an  important 


factor  In  the  economy  of  my  home  State 
because  of  its  dependence  on  a  lumber  in- 
dustry with  far-flung  markets.  The  in- 
dustry is  rebounding  frcon  doldrums  suf- 
fered a  year  ago  when  tight-money 
policies  dried  up  housing  construction. 
Revival  of  home  building  has  stimulated 
the  market  for  Oregon  Ivmiber  products, 
and  unemployment  has  declined  from 
the  critical  levels  of  the  winter  of  1958. 
But  this  return  to  prosperity  may  be  cut 
short  unless  an  ample  supply  of  boxcars 
is  available  during  the  height  of  the  Ivun- 
ber  shipping  season  in  the  next  few 
months. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  carries  out  legisla- 
tive recommendations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  February, 
when  first  prospects  of  a  boxcar  shortage 
began  to  appear.  I  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  for  a  report  on  cor- 
rective steps  being  taken.  Chairman 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle  responded  to  the  in- 
quiry in  some  detail,  and  in  conclusion 
he  pointed  out  that  the  first  recommen- 
dation in  the  Commissioi:'s  annual  report 
for  1958  was  for  revision  of  authority  to 
fix  per  diem  charges. 

Mr.  Tuggle  said: 

If  enacted,  this  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  an  Incentive  for  individual  carriers  to 
own  and  maintain  a  freight  car  fleet  suffi- 
cient to  protect  their  requirements  rather 
than  suffer  the  penalty  of  high  per  diem 
charges,  during  car  shortages,  through  the 
use  and  holding  of  foreign  cars  on  their  line 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  car  owner- 
ships. 

I  trust  that  early  consideration  can  be 
given  to  this  proposal.  I  recognize  that 
some  people  In  the  railroad  Industry  hold 
the  view  that  other  adjustments,  rather 
than  increased  per  diem  charges,  would 
lead  to  improvement  of  the  boxcar  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  will  provide  this  segment  of 
the  Industry  with  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  how  they  Intend  to  meet 
the  shortage.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  interest  in  learn- 
ing of  any  proposals  for  assuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  freight  cars  to  serve  the 
Nation's  entire  rail  transportation  net- 
work. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  with  my  remarks  the 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Chair- 
man K.  H.  Tuggle,  dated  February  20. 
1959.  I  also  ask  consent  to  include  with 
my  remarks  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Medford  Mall-Tribune,  entitled 
"Coming  Car  Shortage."  and  a  story  by 
Mr,  Dan  Sellard,  of  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  of  March  15,  in  which  he  tells  of 
the  widespread  concern  in  Oregon's  lum- 
ber industry  over  the  car  shortage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRo, 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Wasfiinffton,  D.C.,  Febriiary  20, 1959. 
Hon.  RiCHASD  L.  Nettbebces, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAa  Senator  Nettbergkr:  I  am  In  receipt 
of  yoiu-  letter  of  February  13,  1959,  concern- 
ing fears  expressed  by  some  of  yoxir  consti- 
tuents with  respect  to  an  anticipated  freight- 
car  shortage  and  requesting  advice  as  to  cur- 
rent developments  and  steps  being  taken  to 
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work  out  a  aolutlon  If  mcli  a  ear  ahortage 
la  Imminent. 

Since  the  early  part  of  January  ■ome  lUght 
boxcar  ahortagea  have  been  reported  In  the 
Northweat  area.  Theee  ahortagea,  however, 
have  included  only  the  ao-oalled  apeclal  typee, 
Buch  aa  Inaulated,  damage-free  cars,  and 
wide-door  SO-foot  boxcars,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ceptlon  of  these  types  ot  cars,  no  serious 
supply  problem  has  been  encountered  since 
l»t«  In  1057. 

The  Increasing  desirability  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ipeotal-type  cars  and  the  conse« 
quent  heavy  demand  for  them  by  shippers 
have  brought  about  a  oar-supply  problem 
with  whloh  the  American  railroads  are 
■teadlly  eoplng,  and  whloh.  through  new- 
oar  purohasee  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
existing  oar  fleet,  they  hope  to  alleviau  the 
•hortage. 

In  April  the  Southern  Paoiflo  Oo.  will  start 
taking  delivery  of  500  new  wide-door  boxcars 
•ulUble  for  meehanloal  loading  of  long  lum- 
ber and  plywood.  Other  carriers  serving  the 
Morthwaat  also  have  a  •ubatantlal  number 
of  new  boioari  on  order. 

For  some  time  the  OommUelon  has  been 

RiaUy    oonoerned    with    the    deterioraUng 
Ight-oar  supply,  and  the  matter  has  been 
handled  by  oorreepondenoe  and  oonfertnce 
with  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
On  aeptomber  aa,  lass.  Oommlssloner  Freaa, 
who  waa  ohalrman  at  that  ume,  addreaeed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Loomis.  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  reduction   in 
eervloeable  freight  cars  and  to  the  haavy  in- 
creaeee  in  bad-order  equipment,  and  raqueat- 
Ing  that  he  impreas  upon  the  members  of  his 
board  the  gravity  of  the  situation.    A  reply 
waa  received  from  President  Loomis  on  Ooto- 
ber  1,  1055,  stating  that  a  copy  of  Ohalrman 
rreas'  letter  had    been   eent  to   the   chief 
Meoutlvea  of  all  member  lines,  and  that  a 
copy  would  be  included  In  the  minutes  of 
the  board  of  directors'  meeting,    In  his  Ut- 
ter he  IndlcaUd  that  aa  soon  aa  the  load- 
ing Justified  It  the  rallroade  would   recall 
additional  forces  to  put  the  car  fleet  In  order. 
On  October  i,  1955,  Ohalrman  Press  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Loomis  that  he  considered  the 
freight-car  situation  more  serious  than  was 
portrayed  in  Mr.  Loomis'  letur,  and  advised 
him  that  reports  from  our  fleld  force  indi- 
cated that  a  large  number  of  boxcars  carried 
as  serviceable  were  not  suitable  for  even 
rough  freight  loading,  and  that  with  the  mild 
iBoreaee  In  loading  in  October  there  were 
•hortaf ea  of  cars  of  several  types  for  loading. 
Bt  waa  further  advised  that  while  minor  re- 

8 airs  can,  of  oourse.  be  made  quickly,  it  is  too 
ite  to  start  major  repairs  or  build  new  eara 
when  the  shorUge  la  upon  ua,  and  that  In  the 
broad  Intarest  of  ths  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  special  intereet  of  the  railroads,  positive 
and  vigorous  aoUon  seemed  clearly  called  for. 

instead  of  making  an  improvement  in  the 
bad-order  situation,  it  had  steadily  deterio- 
rated up  to  the  preeent  time;  and  while  re- 
ports have  been  Issued  by  the  asaoclatlon  to 
the  effect  that  practically  all  of  the  major 
carriers  In  the  country  have  reactivated  their 
car-repair  progratns  and  have  aa  their  objec- 
tive the  reduction  of  their  bad-order  cars 
Within  a  reasonable  flgvire,  reeulte  are  not  in 
evidence  eo  far. 

Dlvlalon  3  of  the  Oonunlaalon,  which  haa 
direction  over  car  service  matters,  held  an 
informal  conference  with  Vice  Preeldent  May. 
of  the  Asaoclatlon  of  American  Rallroade  on 
Pebruary  17.  at  which  time  the  freight  car 
supply  was  further  dlscuaeed;  and  this  mat- 
ter win  be  handled  further  with  the  Aaso- 
clatlon  of  American  Rallroada  atreeslng  the 
importance  of  railroads'  giving  Immediate 
attention  to  the  bad-order  situation. 

Of  the  approximately  162.000  bad-order 
cars,  over  60  percent  are  owned  by  six  eut- 
•rn  and  AUegheny  carriers.  Aa  of  January 
1.  1068,  there  were  161,512  bad-order  cars  or 
8.4  percent  of  total  ownership  of  class  I  raU- 


roada  in  the  United  States.  The  rallroada 
In  the  eastern  district  had  27.806  or  9.6  per- 
cent of  total  ownership  bad  order;  Alle- 
gheny district  rallroada  bad  60.006  or  20.8 
percent  bad  order;  Pocahontas  dUtrlct  8.804 
or  4.0  percent  bad  order;  and  the  aouthern 
dlatrlct  12,884  bad  order  or  4.0  percent.  All 
weatern  railroads  had  80.007  or  4.8  percent 
bad  orders.  The  railroads  in  the  eastern  and 
Pocahontas  districts  having  the  majority  of 
the  bad  order  cars  were:  New  York  Central, 
12,448,  or  11  percent;  New  York,  Chicago  * 
Bt.  Louis,  8,458,  or  la.l  percent:  Baltimore 
*  Ohio,  15,294,  or  15  percent;  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  1,045.  or  26,2  percent;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 45.555.  or  55.5  percent;  Reading.  7,621. 
or  28,8  peroent,  whioh  totals,  50.060. 

Outside  of  the  lastern  and  Pocahontas  dis- 
tricts, the  other  railroads  have  a  percentage 
of  bad-order  cars  of  approximately  4,5  per- 
cent, which  Is  not  considered  out  of  line. 
The  eastern  carriers,  which  havs  ths  larieat 
pereenuge  of  the  bad  order  cars,  have  been 
in  flnanolal  difficulty  for  the  past  year  due 
to  the  decrease  in  oarloadlngs.  and  they  have 
reduced  all  maintenance  forces  to  a  bare  min- 
imum and  very  little  repair  work  has  been 
done  to  equipment  located  on  their  rails. 
If  the  bad-order  situation  on  these  roads 
could  bo  brought  in  line  with  southern  and 
weetern  roads,  the  car  situation  would  not 
preeent  such  a  gloomy  picture,  even  though 
ordera  for  new  equipment  during  the  year 
10S5  were  moatly  for  speoiallied  equipment. 
During  the  months  of  November.  December, 
and  January,  approximately  14,000  new  cars 
were  ordered  by  all  carriers,  which  la  a  oon- 
alderable  Improvement  over  the  prevloua  12 
months. 

The  Commission  does  not  have  authority 
to  require  railroads  to  purchase  freight 
equipment,  and  neither  doee  it  have  author- 
ity to  prescribe  rulee  and  regulations  for 
maintenance  of  freight  equipment.  Mow- 
ever,  we  will  continue  to  bring  the  matter 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  railroads  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  preeent  altuatlon. 

The  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  of  the 
Conimlsslon  givss  constant  surveillance  to 
the  car  aupply  situation.  The  fleld  repre- 
aentativee  of  that  Bureau  suuoned  in  the 
Northweot  are  fully  aware  of  the  dally 
freight-car  requirements  and  are  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  oar  supply  and  distribu- 
tion to  meet  current  needs.  Reports  re- 
ceived from  theee  fleld  agents  indicate  that 
the  general  car  supply  Is  favorable  at  the 
present  time  and  that,  except  for  the  typee 
of  cars  previously  mentioned,  no  serious 
problem  haa  preeented  itself  in  recent 
months. 

I  might  add  that  our  Bureau  of  Safety 
and  Service  also  works  very  closely  with  tho 
Association  of  American  Railroads  toward  an 
equiUble  dUtributlon  of  the  available  freight 
cars,  and  at  the  present  time  empty  cars  are 
being  directed  to  lines  In  the  Northweat  to 
aaaUt  them  in  their  aupply  problems.  This 
plan  la  being  effectuated  through  the  co- 
operative efforU  of  the  various  railroads 

With  respect  to  legislative  efforte  neoee- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  program  of  improving 
*w*  ^^  "^PPly.  I  reepectfuUy  refer  you  to 
the  72d  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1068  (pp.  186-130).  LmU- 
laUve  recommendation  No.  1  reads  aa  foUowa: 

"We  recommend  (a)  that  section  1(18)  be 
amended  ao  aa  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  direct  the  aasesament  of  penalty  per  diem 
charges  aa  an  aid  In  alleviating  shortagee  of 
railroad  freight  care  during  perloda  of  emer- 
gency or  threatened  emergency,  or  (b)  that 
section  1(14)  be  amended  ao  aa  to  authorlae 
the  Commission  to  Include  as  a  factor  In 
determining  the  amount  of  per  diem  charge. 
the  earning  power  or  value  of  the  use  of  the 
vehicle  lost  to  the  owner  when  used  or  appro- 
priated by  othere." 

A  discussion  of  the  raeommendatlon  and 
reaaona  for  Its  submlsalon  are  also  contained 


in  the  report.  If  enacted,  this  proposed  leg- 
lalauon  will  provide  an  Incentive  for  indi- 
vidual carriers  to  own  and  m^<nt^in  %  fralfht 
car  fleet  eufflclent  to  protect  their  require- 
ments rather  than  auffer  the  penalty  of  high 
per  diem  chargee,  during  oar  ehortagee. 
through  the  use  and  holding  of  forei|m  eare 
on  their  line  due  to  the  Inadequacy  o(  their 
oar  ownerships. 

Sincerely  yours, 

XBNMSni  H.  Tooou, 

CHalrman. 

(Prom  the  Medford  Mail-Trlbuno. 
Mar.  22,  1060) 

CoMiMo  Cas  SMOaTAOa 

Blame  for  an  impending  freight-oar  short- 
age in  Oregon— deecn bed  as  the  "grand- 
daddy  "  of  them  all— should  not  fall  upon  tho 
Bhouldsrs  of  weatern  railroads  alone. 

An  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last 
week  poinu  out  that  the  problem  and  Ita 
causes  ars  nationwide. 

The  Journal  article  citea  as  one  eauso  a 
•quabble  between  eastern  and  wtstarn  rail- 
roads over  poaseeelon  of  badly  needed  eare. 

During  the  recent  recession,  article  points 
out,  railroads  In  this  part  of  the  country 
fared  better  than  thooo  in  tho  last  and  were 
able  to  carry  out  for  the  moet  part  their 
ear  buying  and  repairing  programs. 

The  ahrewd.  perhapa  envious  easUrn  lines 
reportedly  have  tsken  advantage  of  this  by 
ths  legal  if  not  entirely  ethical  practice  of 
pirating  weetern  cars. 

When  thaae  cars  enUr  eaaurn  aystems  in 
the  normal  course  of  commerce  they  can  be 
kept  there  for  Indeflnlte  periods— eo  long  aa 
the  line  using  them  pays  a  58.75  dally  rental 
charge. 

The  article  quotes  an  IraU  Midweet  rail 
executive  as  saying  ths  eastern  roads  flguro 
it's  cheaper  to  use  one  of  our  new  oars  for 
58,75  a  day  than  it  U  for  thsm  to  build 
or  repair  their  own, 

"So."  he  adds,  "they've  Just  let  tbeir  oar 
programs  go  to  pot." 

The  eastern  rallroada,  aeoordlng  to  tho 
Journal  have  found  it  neceeeary  to  out  down 
on  maintaining  their  own  rolling  stock  be- 
cause of  shrinking  capiui.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Road,  for  one,  reportedly  favor*  estab- 
lishing a  Pederal  affenoy  to  purchase  new 
equipment  and  leaee  It  to  the  bard-preeeed 
privaU  llnee. 

Many  western  railroads  apparently  view 
the  58.78  rental  fee  a  major  oulprlt.  Thoy 
point  out  that  it  provldee  insuBoient  reim- 
bursement for  a  car  that  coat  them  anywharo 
from  88.600  to  820.000  to  acquire. 

"So  long  aa  it  la  cheaper  to  rent  a  oar  than 
It  is  to  own  one— and  that  U  the  situation 
today— underbuilding  will  be  the  policy  of 
etrategloally  altuated  raUroade."  The  preel- 
dent of  a  midweet  road  who  made  this  state- 
ment believee.  aeoordlng  to  the  Journal,  thai 
raising  the  rental  charfae  would  inoreaea 
the  national  car  supply  automatically  by  tha 
operation  of  nattiral  economic  lawa. 

George  Khlen.  trafflc  manager  for  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  *  Seattle  Railway,  is  quoted 
as  saying  recenUy  that  more  teeth  in  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads'  rulee 
would  discourage  the  eastern  roads  from 
hanging  on  to  western  cara  for  long  periods. 
Ralalng  the  rent  would  probably  help  tha 
weatern  llnee.  On  the  other  hand.  It  could 
well  put  that  much  more  presstire  on  the 
profit  squeese,  of  which  moet  raUroads,  par- 
ticularly In  the  East,  complain  ao  bitterly. 

Another  InvestlgaUon.  as  demanded  by 
Oregon  officials,  might  came  up  with  a  par- 
tial eolution,  or  at  least  some  valuable  In- 
alghta.  But  from  aU  reports  the  problem 
can  only  be  licked  on  a  nationwide  baala. 

The  need  for  action  la  xirgent.  The  Na- 
tion's rallroada  have  gotten  on  a  wrong  track 
that  could  lead  to  economic  calamity,  both 
for  them  and  for  their  patrons. 
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Iftom  the  Kugene  Register-Guard.  Mar.  15, 
1000] 

OaAva  PasuHT  Cax  BHoarAox  Poacsntit 
(By  Dan  Sellard) 

Poartam.— Oregon'a  lumber  industry  may 
be  faoed  with  one  of  the  moet  eevere  freight 
ear  ahortagee  in  hiatory  this  summer,  unless 
anticipation  of  the  problem  heads  it  off. 

Already,  in  tlie  past  several  weeks,  this  an- 
ticipation o(  tho  oaf  ahortage  has  oauaad  a 
number  of  meetinfs  to  be  held;  eeveral  com- 
mitteoo  and  inveotlgating  boards  have  boon 
set  up  and  the  strategy  has  been  outlined  for 
the  battle. 

The  shortaffo  is  almost  aa  annual  event,  as 
lumber  ahipments  bump  into  harveete  of 
grain  and  other  orope,  but  the  1055  erisia 
may  be  greater  than  ever,  sines  ths  lumber 
market  la  ourrently  stronf  and  Indioatlono 
are  that  It  will  remain  so  throughout  tho 
good  weather  aeaaon. 

At  a  meeting  held  here  Priday  of  the  Pa- 
elflc  Morthwaat  Shippers  Advisory  Board,  an 
organiaatlon  made  up  of  both  shippon  and 
railroad  offlelali,  M.  A.  Kaaen,  ofltolal  of  a  mill 
operation  In  Portland,  said  that  while  the 
eupply  of  care  la  tight  in  all  areae  the  worst 
hit  will  bo  the  lumber  industry. 

Kaaen  aald  that  a  forocaat  for  tho  looond 
quarter  of  1050  indioatee  that  ahipmants  of 
nr  lumber  will  be  up  0.8  percent  ever  the 
same  quarur  in  1068;  and  that  plywood  wUl 
be  up  15.5  over  the  1865  second  quarter. 

This  means,  he  tranalatad,  a  demand  for 
4,125  freight  cara  In  the  Doming  second  quar- 
ur than  were  needed  during  the  sanM  period 
last  year. 

KXB  WILL  INCaiASX 

Plywood,  he  reported,  will  need  4,854  more 
aara  in  the  eeoond  quarter,  1060,  than  were 
needed  in  the  1068  period. 

The  overuii  economic  picture  for  the  com- 
ing second  quarter  In  the  Paclflo  North- 
west, he  said,  indioatee  that  demand  for  cars 
will  increase  4J  peroent  or  a  total  of  0.800 
ears. 

No  one  aald  during  the  meeting  that  tho 
area  would  be  abort  that  many  oars,  but 
baaed  on  past  supply  and  denund  situations, 
the  ooneensua  was  that  this  Inoreaeed  call 
for  freight  oars  would  undoubtedly  precipi- 
tate a  orlala. 

Although  the  forecasts  were  only  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1060  (April,  May,  and 
June)  the  situation  oould  be  worse  in  July 
and  August,  for  then  the  grain  harveet 
makes  a  large  demand  on  freight  oars. 

Kaaen  and  others  at  ths  shipper's  meeting 
were  orltioal  of  rallroada  of  the  Nation  for 
not  speeding  up  the  repair  of  bad -order  care, 
thoee  whioh  are  taken  off  the  llnee  for  repair 
work.  Later  in  the  meeting,  R.  I.  Clark  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  said 
that  of  the  Nation's  freight  care,  165,000  are 
in  need  of  repaire. 

Fcwta  eaas  wow 

Clark  aald  that  today  there  are  187.000 
fewer  boxcars  (which  are  a  must  In  ths  lum- 
ber industry)  In  the  Nation  now  than  there 
were  during  1068.  But,  he  pointed  out,  there 
are  6.000  more  in  service  than  thsre  were 
during  1067. 

Clark  denied  shippers'  allegations  that 
eastern  lines  are  holding  cars  which  go  from 
the  Weet.  This  la  not  so.  he  said,  for  in 
January.  71.0  percent  of  the  West's  boxcars 
were  In  the  western  region.  There  are  more 
eastern  ears  in  the  Weet  than  there  are  west- 
em  cars  in  the  Bast,  he  said. 

During  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  shippers* 
association,  Ben  W.  Helneman,  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  h  North  Western  Railway  Oo« 
Chicago,  ni.,  said  that  railroads  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  like  other  businesses, 
and  should  be  able  to  reduce  rates  to  meet 
the  other  modes  of  transportation. 

"Railroading  today  Is  a  highly  competitive 
buaineaa."  Helneman  said,  "and  we  can  per- 
form only  U  we  are  considered  as  such." 


Overpricing  on  the  part  of  railroads,  he 
said,  has  sent  business  to  trucks,  and  this  is 
not  necessary.  "The  truck  is  fseter  and  more 
flexible  than  the  rallroada  and  as  such  should 
eommand  a  higher  price  for  a  specialised 
service,"  he  said. 

The  railroad  leader  blamed  Oovernment 
regulation  for  the  situation,  and  summed  up 
his  talk  with  a  plsa  for  the  shippers  to  help 
ths  railroads  to  compete  by  reducing  ratee. 
This,  hs  said,  can  be  done,  only  if  the  rail- 
ways ars  released  from  the  binding  of  Pederal 
and  local  government  regulations. 

As  the  ear  shortage  neared.  several  com- 
bative moves  were  being  made  at  the  State 
level  in  Oregon. 

Speaker  of  the  Kouee  Robert  Duncan  aaked 
that  a  study  be  made  of  what  legislation  Is 
needed  to  prevent  the  oar  shortage;  and  Oov, 
Mark  Mstfleld  announced  hs  would  name  an 
smergenoy  transportation  oommlttM  to  study 
ths  problem. 


EFFECTIVI  WORK  OF  THE  SMALL 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Prosldont,  a  eon- 
Btltuont  amall  buolneoo  concern,  the  Mo- 
Lean  Development  LAborttorles.  Inc.,  of 
Coplaguo,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  haa  written 
mo  regarding  the  exooUent  aaslstanoo  it 
haa  received  frooa  the  Small,  Buaineea 
Admlnlatration  regarding  a  problem  with 
which  It  waa  faoed.  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  P.  Dolan,  prealdent  of  that 
company  describing  this  help,  be  printed 
in  the  RiooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
ao  follows : 

MOLIAM  DlVILOrMINT 

LABoaAToatxs.  Inc. 
New  York,  Marth  iO,  2555. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  JAvrre, 
V.8.  I9nat9,  Woihington,  D.0, 

Mr  DcAa  BsNAToa  JAvnv:  This  latter  is 
being  volimtarily  written  In  order  that  you. 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and.  perhapa, 
through  you.  other  Members  of  the  VM.  Sen- 
ate, may  learn  of  the  moellent  cooperation 
and  help  which  our  company.  MoLsan  De- 
velopment Laboratorlea,  Ino.,  received  from 
the  Small  Buslnsss  Administration. 

McLean  Development  Laboratories,  Inc.. 
located  in  Oopiague,  Long  Island,  N.Y„  quali- 
fies as  a  small  business  corporation  and,  for 
the  past  10  years,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
design  and  development  of  bomb  release  and 
svtspenalon  mechanisms  for  military  aircraft. 
During  that  time,  praotloally  all  of  our  bu|l- 
neea  has  been  with  the  U.ti.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Bureau  of  AeronauUos,  and  the  UA 
Air  Force. 

In  June  1067,  we  were  awarded  an  engi- 
neering deeign  contract  by  the  Air  Faroe 
Special  Weapons  Center,  Kirtland  Air  Foroa 
Baae,  N.  Mek.  The  contract  requlrementa 
called  for  the  deeign,  development,  and  pro- 
totype model  of  a  univereal  suspension  sys- 
tem for  oarrying  and  releasing  apeclal  waap* 
ona.  The  contract  was  successfully  com- 
pleted, and  the  McLean  designed  system  is 
now  being  manufactured  by  Boeing  Air- 
plane Co.  at  Wichita,  Kana.,  and  Installed 
In  the  current  production  of  B-oa  aircraft. 
It  la  expected  that  the  ayatem  will  be  retro- 
actively Installed  In  all  operational  3-62  and 
B-47  aircraft.  This  program,  needless  to  say, 
involves  many  millions  of  dollars  of  Oovern- 
ment expendlturee. 

The  contract  under  which  McLean  Devel- 
opment Laboratorlee,  Inc.,  performed  was  of 
the  coct-plus-flzed-fee  type.  Under  Its  pro- 
visions, Mr.  McLean  assigned  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  a  royalty-free  license  to  produce  the 
suspension  system.  Because  of  the  very  large 
potential  manufacturing  volume  involved, 
and  the  possible  ahort-tom  delivery  ached- 


ule  which  probably  would  be  required,  our 
company  did  not  feel  It  was  In  a  position  to 
perform  a  large  share  of  the  production  con- 
tract to  be  awarded.  However,  McLean  De- 
velopment Laboratorlee,  IzM.,  did  believe  it 
oould,  and  should,  participate  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  in  the  production  order,  either  as 
a  prime  subcontratcor,  because  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  program  through  the  de- 
eign and  development  work  whioh  had  been 
auoeaaafuUy  performed.  For  a  time,  never- 
theleaa.  we  were  deeply  concerned  that  our 
company  might  be  completely  elimlBatad 
from  the  program. 

At  this  point,  MoLsaa  DovalopoMnt  Lab- 
oratorlsa.  Inc.,  aought  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Small  Buslnsss  Admtnletra- 
tlon,  Ths  rssulu  ware  vary  aatlafactorr. 
Poreonnel  of  the  Small  Buaineea  Admlnlatra- 
tion in  Waahlngton  obtalaod  from  us  ds- 
tailad  information  about  the  ausponslon  pro- 
gram and  ths  work  performed  by  McLean. 
After  aatiafying  theBUMlvaa  aa  to  the  merlta 
of  our  poeitioD,  the  Aganoy  rapraaontatlvas 
arranged  for  us  to  meet  wlta  rapraaonutlvse 
of  ths  Air  Poroa  in  Washington  and  Wright 
Field  and.  aleo,  with  membere  of  Boeing 
AU-piane  Co,  in  Wichita.  At  all  of  theee  meet- 
ings, ws  were  given  svsry  opportunity  to 
present  our  ease,  and  wore  treated  with  ovsnr 
courteey  and  reapaot.  Personnel  of  ths  Smalt 
Bustnees  Adminietration  aoeompanied  us  to 
several  of  the  meetingai  and  it  waa  ebvloua 
that  they  wore  bold  la  high  regard  and  eo« 
team. 

Our  reepeet  and  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Wendell 
B.  Bamee,  Small  Busineee  Administrator, 
and  his  staff.  During  our  conversation  with 
them,  the  personnsl  of  ths  Aganoy  proved 
to  be  men  of  knowledge,  ability,  and  aipe- 
rienoe.  They  acted  promptly,  ef&clently,  and 
with  oonfldenoe.  We  now  feel  that  beoauee 
of  the  efforts  of  ths  Small  Buslnsaa  Admin- 
istration, wo  have  aa  axeallant  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  suspenelon  system  pro- 
gram of  the  Air  Foroa. 
Sincerely  youra. 

MoLiAir  DavB.orMairr 

LASoaAToana.  Imo. 
H.  P.  DouN,  ProsMont. 


OCEAN  SHZPPINO  TO  SUPPORT  THB 
DEFEN8B  OF  THI UNZTED  BTAHiB 

Mr.  BX7TLIR.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  RicoRO  at  this  point  the  full  text  of 
my  recent  oorreepondenoe  with  Vleo 
Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wllaon.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  C>peratlona—Loglstloa— concern- 
ing  ttie  posture  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Against  ths  background  of  last 
month's  report  dealing  with  the  U.S^ 
Nary,  theee  coounents  indicate  that  our 
merchant  marine  as  well  as  our  naval 
fleet  are  not  in  an  acceptable  state  of 
readiness  to  meet  any  emergency  of  the 
future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

J*injA»T  ao,  1060. 
vice  Adm.  Raxj«  B.  WxLaow, 
Deputjf  Chief  of  Naml  Operattone   (Loft»» 
tiea).  Departmtnt  of  the  Navp,  WoMhinp' 
ton,DXJ. 

Dbab  AnoBAL  Wilson:  On  April  94,  1068. 
In  testiinony  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Study  Maritime  Subsidy  Programs  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  you,  aa  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  made  theee  sUte- 
ments: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  is  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  marohant- 
ahip-oonstmetion  program  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  replacement  of  the  vast 
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proportion  of  our  merchant  fleet  whlcb  1b 

last  approactilng  obaolescence." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  considered  approprtat«  to  •  •  • 
recommend  that  the  Congress  place  the 
maximum  reliance  on  U.S.-flag  merchant 
shipping  to  support  the  defense  of  the  United 

States." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  la  important  to  note  that  while  the 
national  defense  fleet — active  and  reserve- 
is  deficient  only  to  a  minor  degree  to  meet 
initial  defense  requirements  from  a  quanti- 
tative point  of  view,  there  is  a  serious  de- 
flclency  from  a  qualitative  point  of  view." 

The  posture  of  our  merchant  navy  con- 
tinues to  he  a  matter  about  which  I  am 
gravely  concerned,  and  I  am  therefore  won- 
dering if  you  would  care  to  provide  me  with 
a  similar  appraisal,  reflecting  your  present 
views,  of  the  status  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Many  ttianks  In  advance  for  any  comments 
70U  might  care  to  share  with  me. 
Sincerely. 

John  Uajuhau.  Btttlxb. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Dkpartmxmt  or  thx  Navt, 

Omcz  or  thi  Chtst 
or  Naval  OrniATioNa, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  21, 1959. 
Hon.  John  Marshall  BtrrLZR, 
V.  8.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Ozak  Senator  Butlkb:  In  your  letter 
of  January  26,  you  refer  to  testimony  pre- 
sented by  me  in  1953  and  express  interest  in 
ft  ciuTent  appraisal  of  the  status  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  substance 
of  the  testimony  presented  in  1953  is  still 
valid.  There  have  been  some  improvements 
in  certain  areas,  but  they  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  continued  depreciation  of  the 
vast  proportion  of  our  sea  transportation 
resources.  Other  complicating  factors,  which 
X  will  discuss  later,  have  also  entered  into 
the  picture.  Consequently,  the  serloubness 
of  the  overall  problem  has  increased  with  the 
pMsage  of  time. 

My  original  statement  on  "Ocean  Shipping 
to  Support  the  Defense  of  the  United  States" 
has  been  revised  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  and  reflect  the  present  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  this  subject.  A 
oopy  la  enclosed  for  yotir  information. 

Most  of  the  subsidized  shipping  companies 
have  entered  into  long-range  contracts  for 
the  orderly  replacement  of  their  aging  ships. 
In  the  cargo  ship  category,  accomplished 
and  projected  construction  falls  in  the  speed 
range  of  17 '/a  to  20  knots.  In  the  passenger 
•hip  category,  four  new  ships  have  been  built 
and  three  converted  from  mariners  that  meet 
the  minimum  speed  requirement  of  20  luiots. 
Further,  the  last  session  of  Congress  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  two  large  high- 
speed passenger  ships  which  will  significantly 
improve  our  troopllf  t  capability. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  above  programs 
will  depend  on  actions  taken  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  construction  differential  sub- 
sidles.  It  Is  hoped  that  It  will  be  practicable 
for  governmental  subsidy  funding  to  keep 
pace  with  the  contractual  schedules  for 
replacement. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  subsidized 
segment  of  the  U.S.  flag  merchant  fleet 
amounts  to  a  little  over  300  berth  line  ships. 
They  operate  over  essential  trade  routes 
under  mandatory  voyage  scheduling  proce- 
dures dictated  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. Several  unsubsidized  shipping  com- 
panies have  applied  for  governmental  sub- 
sidy. Should  their  applications  be  approved, 
the  total  number  of  authorized  subsidized 
voyages  would  need  to  be  increased  and 
additional  funds  would  be  required. 

Our  unsubeldloed  shipping  companies 
operate  approximately  700  ships  under  VS. 
flag.  Further,  they  own  and  operate  about 
500   additional   ships    under    the    so-celled 


"flags    of   convenience"    (Panama,    Liberia, 
and  Honduras). 

Unsubsidized  operators  have  b\illt  a  goodly 
number  of  modern  tankers  In  the  past  few 
years.  Most  of  them  range  in  speed  from 
16  to  18  knots.  They  have  built  compara- 
tively few  ore  carriers,  other  bulk  carriers, 
or  general  cargo  ships.  In  general,  unsub- 
sidized operators  have  neither  a  compre- 
hensive nor  a  long-range  plan  for  the  re- 
placement of  aging  ships  on  an  orderly 
time  schedule. 

In  1953  the  large  number  of  ships  that 
comprised  our  national  defense  reserve  fleet 
were  considered  an  Invaluable  source  of  aug- 
mentation of  our  active  shipping  capabilities 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency  requiring  their 
use.  These  ships  have  aged  another  6  years 
in  the  meantime  and  depreciated  in 
proportion. 

The  vast  majority  of  ship*  in  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  are  slow-speed 
Liberty  types  of  limited  usefulness.  Over 
the  past  2  years  it  has  l>een  found  necessary 
to  select  and  approve  the  scrapping  of  300 
of  these  ships.  Their  marginal  value  did  not 
warrant  the  cost  of  further  preservation 
efforts.  In  this  regard,  the  President's  budget 
message  of  January  19  stated  that  some  sav- 
ings in  maintenance  costs  will  be  realized  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  through  reduc- 
ing preservation  work  on  over  1,000  Liberty 
ships  no  longer  suitable  for  mobilization. 
Consequently,  there  Is  an  obvious  need  that 
the  reserve  fleet  be  purifled  on  a  cyclic  basis 
by  the  trade-in  of  aging  ships  under  orderly 
replacement  programs.  Otherwise,  our  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  will  gradually 
deteriorate  into  insignificance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fully  shares 
your  grave  concern  with  regard  to  the  posture 
of  our  U.S.  controlled  merchant  fleet.  We 
are  especially  worried  over  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  international  controversy  re- 
garding the  registry  of  American -owned 
ships  under  foreign  "flags  of  convenience." 

American-owned  merchant  ships  that  are 
registered  under  flags  of  convenience  are 
under  effective  U.S.  control  by  virtue  of 
agreements  effected  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. They  are  readily  available  and  will 
be  required  in  the  event  of  mobilization  or 
other  serious  emergency  to  augment  our 
limited  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet.  More  than 
half  of  the  U.S.  controlled  tanker  tonnage  is 
registered  under  foreign  flags. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  Increasing 
pressure  has  been  exerted  against  "flags  of 
convenience"  by  foreign  shipping  interests 
and  maritime  labor  organizations.  Com- 
bined opposition  from  these  sources  threaten 
to  make  it  economically  impracticable  for 
American  owners  to  operate  their  shipt 
under  "flags  of  convenience."  This  raises  the 
immediate  question  as  to  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Insure  the  continued  availability 
of  these  ships  for  purposes  of  national 
defense. 

European  shipping  interests  have  long 
criticized  those  aspects  of  American  shipping 
policies  which  enable  our  operators  to  com- 
pete in  ocean  trade.  They  have  enlisted  the 
support  of  their  governments  in  strongly 
opposing  American  practices  with  respect  to 
shipping  subsidies,  cargo  preference,  and 
registries  under  "flags  of  convenience."  In- 
ternational maritime  labor  organizations 
have  furthered  the  objectives  of  European 
shipping  Interests  by  exerting  forceful  pres- 
s\ires  against  the  owners  of  "flags  of  con- 
venience" shipping. 

In  December  1968,  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment presented  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  Western 
European  countries.  The  note  suggested  that 
informal  talks  I>e  arranged  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  European  countries,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  to  explore  whether  the  ship- 
ping policies  of  the  Western  Europ>ean  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  could  be  brought 
into    closer    harmony     without     impairing 


either  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  shipping  matters  or  the  common 
economic  strength  of  the  West.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  by  letter  dated  Janxiary  28. 
1959,  has  advised  Senatcff*  Magntjson,  yotir 
committee  chairman,  of  steps  being  taken 
in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  talks. 

The  latest  development  in  the  "flags  of 
convenience"  problem  occiured  during  the  re- 
cent London  conference  of  the  International 
Transport  Workers  Federation.  At  this  con- 
ference, a  decision  was  made  to  require  ship- 
owners to  hire  crews  \inder  contracts  with 
unions  of  the  shipowners'  nationality. 
American  owners  of  "flags  of  convenience** 
ships  contend  that  they  cannot  operate 
under  American  wage  scales  without  gov- 
ernmental subsidy. 

To  bring  the  American-owned  "flags  of 
convenience"  fleet  (about  S50  ships)  under 
U.S.  flag  and  subsidiie  Ita  operation  would 
entail  extremely  high  ultimate  costs,  as  nu- 
merous unsubsidized  ships  that  are  presently 
under  U.S.  flag  would  also  become  eligible  for 
subsidy. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  either  the 
Navy  or  the  Defense  Department  to  become 
involved  in  a  dispute  between  labor  and 
management.  Department  of  Defense  in- 
terest and  anxiety  In  this  matter  pertain  to 
the  impact  on  our  national  defense  posture 
that  this  unresolved  problem  poses. 

In  view  of  your  position  and  your  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  maritime  industry,  it  is 
important  that  you  t>e  fully  informed  on  the 
foregoing  trend  of  event. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralth  E.  Woaoir, 
United  States  Navy.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Logistic*). 

Ocean    Shxptino   To    Sttppoet   th«   Dcrswsc 
or  THK  UNrrzD  Statu 

urraoDUcnoir 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to- 
day— and  throughout  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— to  deal  immediately  and  effectively 
with  any  emergency  that  may  be  forced  upon 
\is.  We  must  t>e  ready  at  all  times  to  flght 
a  limited  war,  or  a  general  war,  or  to  support 
our  foreign  policies  under  tense  conditions 
short  of  actual  conflict. 

The  prosecution  of  war  utiliaas  all  the 
resources  of  our  Nation.  Our  entire  indiu- 
trial  potential  is  intermeshed  into  our  over- 
all national  defense  posture.  To  project  our 
military  power  overseas  and  support  s\is- 
tained  combat  operations,  our  Armed  Forces 
must  rely  heavily  upon  American  industry — 
and  our  maritime  industry,  as  in  the  past, 
must  play  a  key  role. 

The  strategic  importance  of  ocean  trans- 
portation In  wartime  dictates  that  the  United 
States  must  have  effective  control  over  suf- 
ficient active  merchant-type  shipping  to 
promptly  meet  our  Initial  emergency  require- 
ments— for  the  redeployment  of  military 
forces  and  the  rapid  transportation  of  non- 
combatant  evacuees  from  danger  areas. 

Six  years  ago  we  possessed  a  marginal,  but 
gradually  deteriorating  capabUlty  to  carry 
out  the  transportation  task  outlined  above. 
Since  then  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
observed  with  concern  the  slow  rate  of  prog- 
ress made  in  the  replacement  of  aging  ves- 
sels. Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  need  for  orderly  shipbuilding  programs. 

We  cannot  rely  on  NATO  pooling  to  solve 
our  merchant  shipping  problems,  as  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  the  combined  re- 
quirements of  all  NATO  nations  will  exceed 
the  total  capabilities  of  the  pool.  Moreover, 
considerable  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
NATO  pooling  procedures  is  anticipated.  Our 
global  Interests  require  that  the  United 
States  be  prepared  for  emergencies  other 
than  a  NATO  war. 

BACKoaOTTIfS 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  shipping 
available  for  charter  to  American  interests 
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suddenly  became  extremely  scarce.  Charter 
rates  skyrocketed.  We  were  forced  to  hastily 
iniprovlse  a  shipbuilding  program  whlcb  was 
both  costly  and  Inefliclent.  Peak  production 
was  reached  after  the  war  ended.  We 
learned  in  World  War  I  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  Is  real.  We  were  taught 
the  same  lesson  again  in  World  War  II. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  the  normal  task  of  trans- 
portltxg  our  domestic  waterborne  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  our  foreign  ex- 
port and  Import  ocean  trade.  The  health 
of  our  Industrial  economy  is  dependent  on 
sea  transportation  for  the  import  and  export 
of  numerous  raw  materials  and  finished 
products.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  world's 
foremost  trader  control  sufficient  merchant 
shipping  to  transport  what  we  need  when 
we  need  It. 

A  collateral  and  extremely  Important  mis- 
sion of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  the 
maintenance  of  a  posture  of  strength  and 
readiness  tliat  will  contribute  the  maximum 
to  our  national  security.  In  the  event  ot 
war  we  will  require  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  merchant  type  ships  to  meet  our 
military,   industrial,   and    civilian    demands. 

It  is  important  that  our  anticipated  war- 
time needs  be  Insured  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable degree  In  peacetime  by  the  -eady 
availability  of  privately  owned  merchant 
ships  employed  In  gainful  ocean  commerce. 
The  magnitude  and  quality  of  active  com- 
mercial tonnage  under  U.S.  control  in  peace- 
time will  determine.  In  the  event  of  a  future 
war,  whether  or  not  we  will  be  required  to 
initiate  a  crash  building  program. 

XSQUISnCBNTS   AND    AVAtLABn.mKa 

Periodic  evaluations  of  merchant  shipping 
requirements  and  availabilities  are  made 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  A  similar 
Joint  appraisal  is  made  annually  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

The  determinations  of  merchant  shipping 
requirements  are  based  on  approved  mobi- 
lization plans  for  general  war.  Civilian  and 
military  requirements  are  combined  to  rep- 
resent our  total  minimum  shipping  needs 
for  the  early  phases  of  a  general  war. 

Our  Joint  evaluations  of  shifting  avail- 
abilities consistently  show  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  sufficient  active  UJ3. 
owned  and  controlled  shipping  to  meet  our 
initial  wartime  needs.  Consequently,  oiir 
estimated  total  capabilities  must  Include 
planned  early  activations  from  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet — under  optimum  as- 
sumed conditions  which  make  no  allowances 
for  possible  damage  to  shore  facilities.  Al- 
lowances are  made  for  cumulative  losses  of 
shipping  from  enemy  action.  However,  such 
estimated  deductions  are  probably  conserva- 
tive. 

A  recent  Joint  review  of  merchant  shipping 
requirements  and  availabilities  made  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment indicates  that  during  the  initial 
phases  of  a  general  war: 

(a)  There  would  be  a  numerical  deficit  of 
between  100  and  200  dry-cargo  ships  equiva- 
lent to  the.C-3  class,  approximately  30  reefer 
cargo  ships  equivalent  to  the  Rs-S-BVl  class, 
and  4  heavy-lift  ships  (150-ton  booms) 
equivalent  to  the  converted  C-4  class. 

(b)  There  would  be  small  but  manageable 
deficits  In  tanker  availabilities. 

(c)  We  could  meet  our  minimum  needs 
for  troop  transport.  This  determination  is 
valid,  however,  only  on  a  quantitative  basis. 
There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies. 

Our  sea-transportation  resources  for  lim- 
ited war  are  presently  connldered  to  be  ade- 
quate. However,  the  degree  of  promptness 
with  which  seallft  responds  in  an  emergency 
will  luive  an  Important  Impact  on  the  even- 
tual outcome.    A   limited   war  crisis  could 


well  beconue  a  race  against  time  to  evacuate 
nationals,  to  redeploy  troops  and  equipment, 
or  to  augment  and  resupply  existing  forces 
overseas.  To  l>e  prepared  for  such  situa- 
tions, we  must  rely  on  the  ready  availability 
of  modern  merchant  ships  of  all  types. 

PXKSKNT   CAPABn.rnXS 

Existing  inventories  of  seallft  resoTirces 
under  U.S.  control,  as  of  January  1,  1959,  are 
sxunmarlzed  below : 


DkT  CAaOO  SHIPS 


Number 

D«Ad- 
weiKht 
tonnage 

(•)  Dry  carpo  ships: 

•21 

1,  .WO 

10, 222. 400 

R»*sorve  fleet     --- 

16.241,600 

Total   

2,  SOI 

26,464,000 

(6)  Tankers: 

O|)oratiotisl     ..... -.-- 

683 

66 

13, 702, 900 

800,800 

Totsl.^ 

758 

14, 503,  700 

(c)    Pacspnirer  shlps/transporU: 

OiHTatlonal  active  total. 
Re.stTve  fleet. . ... 

70 
80 

Paiungert 

(emergenet 

capacity) 

115,892 

223.884 

Total 

IS» 

339,776 

The  active  U.S.  controlled  seallft  capability 
is  comprised  of  merchant  ships  under  U.S. 
fiag,  certain  foreign  registered  merchant 
ships  under  "Effective  UJ8.  Control."  and 
merchant-type  ships  operated  by  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service   (MSTS). 

The  term  "Effective  U.S.  Control"  applies 
to  selected  American-owned  ships  which 
have  been  registered  under  the  so-called 
"flags  of  convenience"  (Panama,  Liberia,  and 
Honduras),  in  order  to  reduce  operating 
costs.  In  such  cases,  the  Msirltlme  Admin- 
istration has  effected  agreements  with  the 
parent  shipping  companies  in  the  United 
States  to  make  these  ships  available  to  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  These  agreements  can  be  ful- 
filled without  restraint,  because  the  laws  of 
Panama,  Liberia,  and  Honduras  do  not  Im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  control  of  merchant 
ships  that  fly  their  flags.  These  countries 
have  no  shipping  requirements  of  their  own 
and  they  are  likely  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
event  of  war.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  Department  of  Defense  considers 
such  ships  to  be  under  "Effective  U.S.  Con- 
trol." 

The  vast  proportion  of  our  U.S.  controlled 
merchant-type  ships  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  years  1942  to  1945.  They  were  mass 
produced  for  specific  wartime  purposes. 
Many  of  their  design  features  were  matters 
of  expediency  rather  than  choice.  Ships 
built  during  World  War  n  are  now  14  to  17 
years  old  and  have  long  been  outmoded 
from  the  standpoint  of  modem  design. 

The  capabilities  shown  as  comprising  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  over 
1,300  of  the  dry  cargo  ships  are  slow -speed 
Lll)erty  types  of  limited  usefulness.  Approx- 
imately 180  of  them  are  awaiting  scrapping 
under  previous  approvals  to  select  and  scrap 
300  of  the  poorest  quality  ships.  Their 
marginal  value  did  not  warrant  the  cost  of 
further  preservation  efforts.  Of  the  89  trans- 
port/passenger ships.  51  are  17  knot  C-4 
austerity  transports  and  23  are  16.6  knot 
Victory  troopships. 

We  can  look  forward  to  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  overall  potential  of  the  Reserve 
Fleet — ^from  the  standpoints  of  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Consequently,  there  Is  an  obvi- 
ous need  that  the  Reserve  Fleet  be  purifled 
on  a  cyclic  basis  by  the  trade-in  of  aging 
ships  under  orderly  replacement  programs. 
This  requirement  goes  hand-ln-hand  with 
the  need  to  modernize  our  active  mmrchaat 
fleet. 


The  only  fully  modem  dry  cargo  ships  la 
commercial  operation  today  are  the  Mariner 
Class  ships  that  were  built  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  20  knot  0-4  Mariners,  which 
can  do  23  knots  If  required,  represent  an 
impressive  step  forward  in  cargo  ship  design. 
Their  performances  have  been  highly  praised 
by  several  private  operators  to  whom  29  of 
the  ships  were  sold.  Three  of  these  ships 
have  been  converted  into  passenger  ships. 

With  regard  to  future  construction  of  dry 
cargo  ships,  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
onunends  that  the  design  characteristics 
listed  below  be  Incorporated  to  the  maximum 
degree  that  is  commercially  practicable. 

(a)  Speed:  When  built  under  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  contracts  and  cer- 
tified as  being  suitable  for  economical  and 
speedy  conversion  into  naval  auxiliaries,  dry 
cargo  ships  should  have  a  sustained  sea 
speed  of  20  knots  or  better.  Dry  cargo  ships 
certified  as  otherwise  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  should  have  a  sustained 
sea  speed  of  not  less  than  18  knots.  Where 
construction  subsidies  and/or  national  de- 
fense allowances  are  not  Involved,  the  high- 
est commercially  economical  speeds  are  ac- 
cep^ble. 

(b)  Other  characteristics:  The  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  types  .of  general-cargo  ves- 
sels, from  a  military  point  of  view.  ai^>ear  to 
be  those  having  the  capacity  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  C-3's  and  C-4's  (particu- 
larly Mariners),  of  Maritime  Administration 
design.  However,  much  is  to  be  desired  in 
the  matter  of  modernization  with  respect 
to  cargo  handling  equipment  and  methods. 
Cargo  vessels  should  be  designed  and  equip- 
ped to  load  and  discharge,  using  their  own 
gear,  in  one-half  the  time  now  required  by 
the  existing  C-3's  cmd  C-4's.  At  least  one 
hatch  of  each  vessel  should  be  served  by  a 
"Jumbo"  boom  of  60  tons  capacity  and  all 
hatches  should  be  eqvdpped  with  10-ton 
booms.  There  is  a  deflnite  need  for  a  lim- 
ited numl>er  of  heavy  lift  ships  equipped 
with  oversized  hatches  and  cargo  booms 
capable  of  lifting  up  to  150  tons. 

(c)  Special  t3rpe  cargo  ships:  Roll-on/roll- 
off  ships  on  the  order  of  the  USNS  Comet  as 
well  as  ships  with  partial  roll -on /roll -off 
capability  offer  advantages  in  meeting  re- 
quirements for  the  overseas  movement  of 
mobile  military  equipment  such  as  wheeled 
and  tracked  vehicles.  Additionally,  we  en- 
coiirage  the  continued  development  ot  con- 
tainer cEu^o  ships,  which  are  designed  to 
carry  containerized  and  prepalletlzed  car- 
goes. Further  construction  of  such  ships  in 
peacetime  would  increase  active  capability 
and  afford  operating  experience.  U.S.  ship- 
yards would  also  gain  construction  exper- 
ience which  would  enable  them  to  com- 
mence early  production  under  an  emergency 
situation. 

TANKEBS 

American  shipowners  have  built  a  good 
number  of  modern  tankers  in  the  past  few 
years — some  for  registry  under  U.S.  flag  and 
some  for  registry  under  foreign  flag.  These 
new  ships  range  In  speed  from  16  to  18  knots. 
Consequently,  the  overall  quality  of  o\ir  to- 
tal tanker  capability  is  much  better  than 
the  dry  cargo  category.  This  improvement 
has  been  due  to  various  incentives  directly 
related  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  tanker  building  program  should  con- 
tinue In  order  to  provide  orderly  replacement 
of  aging  ships.  It  is  recommended  that  fu- 
ture tanker  construction  incorporate  design 
features  as  indicated  below: 

(a)  Speed:  Where  national  defense  al- 
lowances are  made,  and  the  ships  are  certi- 
fied as  suitable  for  speedy  and  economical 
conversion  into  naval  auxiliaries,  tankers 
should  be  capable  of  a  sustained  speed  of 
20  knots  or  more.  Where  certified  as  other- 
wise suitable  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
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tankers  should  b«  c«pabla  of  a  sustained 
■peed  of  not  leH  than  18  knots.  Where  no 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  sought,  then  th«  maximum  commerolally 
economical  speed  Is  acceptable. 

(b)  Other  characteristics:  Although  tank- 
ers of  larger  deadweight-tons  capacity  can  be 
utilized  to  a  limited  extent,  the  recom- 
mended general  characteristics  of  commer- 
cial tankers  most  suitable  for  military  pur- 
pKjees  are  25,000/38.000  deadweight-tons,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  several  types  of  petroleum 
products.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is  still  a 
requirement  for  smaller  tankers  of  about 
17.000  deadweight-tons  to  handle  products  to 
and  from  limited  facilities. 

PASSXNGEX   SHn>S/TKANSPORTS 

Seyen  new  passenger  ships  have  been  built 
since  World  Wiar  n  and  three  have  been  con- 
verted from  Mariner  class  cargo  ships.  The 
■even  new  ships  are  tlie  26-knot  Constitu- 
tion and  Independence,  the  33-knot  United 
States,  the  20-knot  Santa  Paula  and  Santa 
Rosa,  and  the  21-knot  Brasil  and  Argentina. 
The  Mariner  conversions  are  the  20-knot 
Mariposa,  Monterey,  and  Atlantic.  These 
ships  have  contributed  significantly  to  our 
maritime  prestige  and  to  our  defense  readi- 
ness. 

Additionally,  the  ig-knot  President  Cleve- 
land and  President  Wilson  were  converted 
from  troopships.  These  ships,  however,  are 
basically  World  War  II  types.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  older,  and  major  segment  of  our 
total  troopllft  capability,  which  Is  not  fully 
suitable  for  possible  future  emergencies. 
The  majority  of  our  ships  are  old,  deficient 
In  speed,  and  lacking  in  other  feattires  that 
are  important  in  mtnlmlzln?  the  hazards  of 
moving  troops  by  sea. 

There  is  an  \irgent  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  troopllft  potential.    Por  ships 
that  will  be  employed  in  wartime  to  transport 
personnel   through   areas   in   which   hostile 
modern  submarines  may  be  operating,  it  is 
necessary  to  set  much   higher  standards  of 
performance  and  safety  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  ships  carrying  dry  cargo  and  fuel, 
(a)  Speed:  Speed  is  the  best  defense  that 
merchant    ships     can     employ     against     an 
enemy.      The    faster    the    target,    the    more 
difncult  it   is  to   hit  with   submarine   tor- 
pedoes—or to  pinpoint  with  missiles.     Past 
ships   can    be   operated    Independently   over 
more  devious  routes  than  is  possible  in  con- 
voy operations.    This  complicates  the  search 
and  attack  problems  of  enemy  aircraft  and 
submarines.      Recent    studies   confirm    that 
vulnerability    to    submarine    attack    is   sig- 
nificantly and  progressively  reduced  as  speeds 
In  exceas  of  28  knots  are  attained. 

Troopships  constructed  In  the  future,  and 
pcwsenger  ships  suitable  for  conversion  into 
troopships,  should  be  capable  of  a  sustained 
speed  of  25  knots  or  greater.  In  no  case 
should  their  maximum  sustained  speed  be  less 
than  20  knots. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
sistently urged  that  all  new  merchant-type 
shipbuilding  Incorporate  the  maximum  speed 
that  is  economically  practicable.  In  this 
regard.  It  is  important  that  our  merchant 
■hips  be  commercially  successful.  To  be  of 
immediate  use  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  an  emergency,  they  must  be  operating 
commercially  at  the  time  they  are  first 
needed. 

(b)  Other  features:  Emphasis  on  added 
speed  should  not  obscure  the  significance  of 
otber  national  defense  features  which  can  be 
built  Into  a  merchant  ship.  High  standards 
of  compartmentatlon  reduce  vtilnerablllty  to 
enemy  hazards  by  localizing  damage.  Various 
preventative  measures  increase  a  ship's  re- 
sistance to  the  spread  of  fire.  Special  mount- 
ings minimize  breakdowns  of  essential  ma- 
chinery   under   shock. 

Endurance  adequate  for  round-trip  voyages 
at  maximum  sustained  speed  is  a  vital  factor 
in  wartime.    Additional  fuel  capncity,  the  siTie 


of  distilling  plants,  the  storage  space  for 
provisions,  and  many  other  design  aspects 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  endiirance. 
Many  of  the  foregoing  faotort,  aside  from 
improving  the  wartim«  utility  of  a  ship,  also 
assure  safer,  more  versatile  and  reliable  per- 
formance in  peacetime  commercial  opera- 
tions. 

rtTTUvx  oxnxoox 
The  subsidized  segment  of  the  n.S.-flag 
merchant  fieet  amounts  to  309  berth  line 
ships.  They  operate  over  essential  trade 
routes  under  mandatory  voyage  scheduling 
procedures  dictated  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Several  unsubsidized  shipping 
companies  have  applied  for  governmental 
subsidy.  Their  applications  are  still  pend- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  subsidized  shipping  companies 
have  entered  Into  long-range  contracts  for 
the  orderly  replacement  of  their  aging  ships. 
In  the  dry  cargo  ship  category,  projected  con- 
struction falls  in  the  speed  range  of  17^  to 
20  knots — an  appreciable  improvement  over 
standard  performances  heretofore.  Fur- 
ther, the  last  session  of  Congress  authorized 
but  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  large  high-speed  passenger 
sidles.  It  is  hoped  that  It  will  be  practi- 
cable for  governmental  subsidy  funding  to 
significantly  Improve  our  troopllft  potential. 
They  will  almost  double  our  capuiblllty  In  the 
important  speed  range  of  25  knou  and  above. 
The  rate  of  progress  of  the  above  programs 
will  depend  on  actions  taken  In  the  future 
with  respect  to  oonstructlon-dLfferentlal  sub- 
sidies. It  U  hoped  that  it  will  be  practi- 
cable for  governmental  subsidy  funding  to 
keep  pace  with  the  contractual  schedules  for 
replacement. 

Our  unsubsidized  shipping  companies 
operate  approximately  700  ships  under  UJ3. 
flag.  Further,  they  own  and  operate  about 
500  additional  ships  under  "flags  of  con- 
venience" (Effective  U.8.  Control).  While 
they  have  built  considerable  tonnage  In 
recent  years,  few  \insubsldlzed  operators.  If 
any,  have  either  a  comprehensive  or  a  long- 
range  plan  for  the  replacement  of  aging  ships 
on  an  orderly  time  schedule.  Their  planning 
Is  influenced  from  day  to  day  by  various  In- 
centives or  discouragements.  Their  enthu- 
siasm for  shipbuilding  has  been  dampened 
recently  by  renewed  attacks  against  "flags  of 
convenience." 

Over  the  past  few  months,  increasing  pres- 
svire  has  been  exerted  against  "flags  of  con- 
venience" by  foreign  shipping  Interests,  mari- 
time labor  organizations  and  Western  Euro- 
pean governmenta.  Combined  opposition 
from  these  sources  threaten  to  make  it  eco- 
nomically Impracticable  for  American  owners 
to  operate  their  ships  under  "flags  of  con- 
venience." This  riUses  the  Immediate  ques- 
tion as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  In- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  these  ships 
for  purposes  of  national  defense.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  over  half  of  the  U.S.  con- 
trolled tanker  tonnage  is  registered  under  the 
flags  of  Panama,  Liberia  and  Honduras. 

EMCaOENCT   ZXPAKSION 

One  basic  factor  to  be  considered  In  the 
development    of   specific   construction   pro- 
grams is  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  private  shipyards  in 
operation  to  form  the  base  for  expansion  In 
time  of  war  to  meet  mass-ship  construction 
programs.    The  Department  of  Defense  de- 
sires to  emphasize  t  hat  the  existence  of  these 
active   privately   owned    shipyards,   together 
with  ths  skills  of  the  shipyard  workers  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  tools,  equipment  and 
facilities.  Is  essential  to  the  National  Defense. 
In  1956  a  large  Increase  In  orders  for  com- 
mercial ships  to  be  built  In  U.S.  shipyards 
pointed  up  the  limited  capabiUty  of  the  ac- 
tive shipbuilding  Industry  to  acoommodats 
Itself  to  rapidly  expanding  shipbuilding  re- 
quirements.     Prompt    and    effective   action 
should  be  taken  to  institute  measures  which 


will  improTS  the  <^)«rational  rssdlnsss  of 
the  U.S.  ahipbulldlng  establishment,  indud- 
in  the  area  of  ship  components  manufacture. 

BUmiABT 

Under  the  moat  optimistic  assumptions, 
and  on  a  quantitative  basis  only,  the  United 
States  still  possesses  a  marginal  capability 
to  carry  out  the  sea  transportation  tasks  of 
a  general  war. 

There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies 
in  our  overall  seallft  capability,  particularly 
in  the  dry  cargo  ship  and  the  transport- 
passenger  ship  categories.  The  further 
aging  of  outmoded  ships  will  aggravate  this 
situation . 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  block 
obsoleacence  of  the  vast  proportion  of  U.S. 
controlled  merchant-type  tonnage — both 
active  and  reserve.  There  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  Increased  emphasis  on  orderly  ship  con- 
struction. 

The  continued  depreciation  of  ahlpt  In  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  without  cyclic 
purification  will  soon  generate  serious  quan- 
tltetive  deficiencies  in  our  total  seallft  capa- 
bility. 

Crash  building  programs  in  wartime  can 
only  l>e  avoided  by  maintaining  s  modem 
and  adequate  maritime  posturs  in  peaostlme. 

CONCLUSION 

Tn  order  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
adequate  merchant  shipping  to  meet  our 
Initlal  wartime  needs.  It  is  Important  that 
the  ships  of  both  subsldlced  and  nonsubsl- 
dized  operators  be  periodically  replaced  under 
orderly  and  progressive  programs.  In  so 
doing,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
recent  and  future  technological  develop- 
ments. Cargo  handling  equipment  and  pro- 
pulsion plants  should  be  further  Improved. 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  transit  and  turn 
around  times  of  commercial  shipping. 

Our  shipbuilding  programs  should  be  far- 
sighted  in  order  that  ships  contracted  for  in 
coming  years  will  be  actually  competitive 
throughout  thslr  economic  life  span.  Fur- 
ther, ships  built  with  foresight  wlU  be  more 
readily  adaptable  to  speedy  and  economical 
conversion  Into  naval  auxiliaries,  or  other- 
wise suitable  for  naval  use  In  the  event  of 
war. 

ArtML  6,  19M. 
Vice  Adm.  RAi.rH  E.  Wu.«on. 
V.S.  Navy.  Deputy  Ctiief  of  Naval  Operation* 

(Logistics),   DepartJiunt   of   the   Navy. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  AoauBAL  Wn.aoN:  Tour  recent  letter 
concerning  the  posture  of  the  American 
merchant  navy  U  deeply  appreciated.  I  find 
yoiu-  supporting  memorandum  entitled 
"Ocean  Shipping  to  Support  the  Defense  of 
the  United  States"  to  be  both  enlightening 
and  alarming. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  strive 
to  ensure  that  our  merchant  and  naval  fleets 
are  maintained  In  a  constant  state  at  ade- 
quate readiness  to  meet  any  future  eventu- 
ality, your  analyses  and  conclusions  are  meet 
helpful.  But  If  the  deficiencies  you  cite  are 
to  be  rectified,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
more  vigorous  leadership  and  effort  must  be 
put  forth  by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  Industry  alike.  You  may  be  sure 
that  your  recommendations  will  receive  the 
measure  (rf  congressional  attention  they 
properly  deserve.  Similarly,  I  hope  that  the 
soundness  and  wisdom  of  your  advice  will 
be  impressed  upon  admlnlstraUon  officials 
to  the  extent  that  a  change  In  our  present 
dangerous  policies  affecting  the  merchant 
marine  will  be  adopted  without  further 
delay. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  your  cooperation 
and  kind  personal  regards,  I  sm 
Cordially. 

John  MAasitALL  BTm.n. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  Is  closed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  REPORTINQ 
AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP  1959— 
CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ]  care  to  discuss  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Can  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be 
taken  out  of  the  30  minutes  reserved  on 
the  appeal,  or  the  bill,  or  both? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  asked  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  both  sides  equally. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  request  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  make  that 
request,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (S.  1555)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  certain  finan- 
cial transactions  and  administrative 
practices  of  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers, to  prevent  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organi- 
zations, to  provide  standards  with  respect 
to  thf  election  of  officers  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  appeal 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  question  is,  shall 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  the  bill  and  to  both 
sides  equally. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

llie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Alksn 

Douslas 

Jolinston.  8.0 

.'.lott 

Dworshak 

Jordan 

Anderson 

Eastlard 

Keating 

Bartiett 

EUender 

Kefauver 

BeaU 

Engie 

Kennedy 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Kerr 

Bush 

Fulbrlght 

Kucbel 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Langer 

Byrd.  V». 

Core 

Lausche 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Oreen 

Long 

Cannon 

Oruenlng 

McCarthy 

Capehart 

Hart 

McClellan 

Carroll 

Hart  Ice 

McOee 

Case.  N  J. 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hennlngs 

Magnuson 

Church 

Hickenlooper      Mansfield 

Clark 

HUl 

Martin 

Cooper 

HoUand 

Monroney 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Morse 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Mortoa 

Dlrksen 

Javiu 

Moss 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Tex.     Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Neubcrger 

O'M&honey 

Pastors 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 


Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smatben 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams.  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey!  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  fMr.  Bible]  Is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  FrearJ  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present.  The  Chair  would  like  to  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

With  respect  t6  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Bridges]  against  the  so-called 
Kuchel  amendment  striking  out  certain 
language  in  the  bill  and  inserting  other 
matter,  the  Chair  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  some  prec- 
edents supporting  the  proposition  that 
the  amendment  Is  in  order.  They  are 
short,  and  without  objection  they  will  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prec- 
edents were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Motion  To  Strike  Out  a  Portion  of  the 

Text  or  a  Bnx,  Which  Had  Been  Amended 

BY  THE  Senate,  Is  in  Obdex 

On  May  16,  1032  (Concsessionai.  Record. 
vol.  75,  pt.  9,  p.  10276) ,  diirlng  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10236,  a  revenue  bill,  Mr.  Tom 
Connally,  of  Texas,  indicated  his  purpose  sub- 
sequently to  move  to  strike  out  a  portion  of 
the  bill  which  had  been  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire, 
took  the  position  that  after  a  conunlttee 
amendment  had  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Con- 
nally would  not  be  In  a  position  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  affected  the  committee 
amendment  as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The 
Vice  President  (Mr.  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kan- 
sas) said: 

"The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
amendment  covers  more  than  the  committee 
amendment.  If  It  covers  an  additional  part 
of  the  House  text.  It  Is  In  order  ••»  re- 
gardless of  the  time  when  it  is  offered." 

If  an  Amendment  to  a  Part  or  a  Section  or 

a   BIU.    Is    ACRKKO   to.   A    MOTION   TO   STRIKE 

Out  THE  Entire  Section  as  Amended  Is  m 

OaoER 

On  July  27,  1930,  during  the  discussion  of 
8.  2864,  to  finance  recoverable  expenditures 
(spendlng-lendlng) ,  Mr.  Barkley.  of  Ken- 
tucky, proposed  an  amendment  as  a  sut>stl- 
tute  for  three  subdivisions  of  section  6. 

Mr.  King,  of  Utah,  submitted  the  foUowlng 
parliamentary  Inquiry:  "Would  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  preclude  later  on.  if 
perhaps  it  should  l>e  amended  in  some  re- 
spects, a  motion  to  strike  out  the  entirs 
provision  dealing  with  public  roads?" 


The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Chavis,  of  New 
Mexico)  held  It  would  not. 

Subsequently,  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Trtunan,  of  Missouri  r  niade  a  similar  nil- 
Ing.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  84,  pt.  10, 
pp.  10160.  10178.) 

On  May  23,  1944,  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4679,  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill,  a  committee  amendment  in  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlssion,  striking  out  $375,000  and  In- 
serting $3,950,000,  was  reached.  Mr.  Clark 
(Mo.)  Inquired:  "Would  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  preclude  the  entry  of  a  point  of 
order  to  the  paragraph  at  the  proper  time"? 

The  Presiding  OtfBcer  (Mr.  Burton,  of  Ohio) 
said:  "The  Chair  understands  the  Senate  Is 
dealing  with  the  House  language  In  this 
paragraph,  and  that  being  already  In  the  bill 
by  the  action  of  the  House  a  point  of  order 
does  not  lie  against  It.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  wishes  to  strike  out  the  paragraph 
as  amended  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark  said:  "I  will  move  to  strike  out 
at  the  proper  time.  My  Inquiry  was  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  motion  to  strike." 

The  Presiding  Officer  said:  "The  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  not  preclude  the 
later  motion  to  strike  out  the  paragraph." 

( CONCRESSIONAI.     RECORD,      VOl.     90,     pt.     4.     p. 

4862.) 

A  Motion  Is  in  Order  To  Strike  Out  a  Sec- 
tion OF  a  Bill  Which  Has  Been  Amended 
On  June  12,  1958,  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  3974,  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Discloeure  Act  of  1958,  Mr.  Coofer,  of 
Kentucky,  proposed  an  tmiendment  insert- 
ing an  additional  paragraph  to  a  section  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Knowland,  of  California,  sub- 
mitted the  following  parliamentary  Inquiry: 
"I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  Chair, 
assuming  the  aniepdment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  accepted,  and  subsequently  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  strike  that 
whole  section  (c)  from  the  bUl,  whether  that 
motion  would  be  in  order." 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Peoxmirb,  of 
Wisconsin)  stated  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  in  order.  (Congressional  Record. 
vol.  104,  pt.  8,  p.  10951.) 

Subsequently,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  foregoing  amendment,  a 
request  was  made  for  unanimous  consent 
to  modify  the  amendment,  whereupon  Mr. 
Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  submitted  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  whether,  if  the  amend- 
ment was  modified,  that  action  would  pre- 
clude a  motion  to  strike  aU  of  subsection 
(c)  on  page  7. 

The  Presiding  Office  (Mr.  Martin,  of  Iowa) 
stated  that  the  motion  to  strike  all  of  the 
subsection,  as  amended,  wo\ild  be  in  order. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  104,  pt.  8,  p. 
10958.) 

On  April  23,  1928,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had 
under  consideration  the  biU  (S.  3740)  for 
the  control  of  floods  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

A  conunlttee  amendment  to  section  3  of 
tbe  bUl  was  agreed  to,  when  Mr.  Martin  B. 
Madden,  of  Illinois,  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  section  3,  including  the  amend- 
ment just  adopted. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Reld,  of  Illinois,  made  the 
point  of  order  that  an  amendment  having 
been  Inserted  in  the  bill,  it  was  not  in  order 
to  propose  further  disposition  by  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Frederick  B.  Lehlback, 
of  New  Jersey)  ruled: 

"The  Chair  is  ready  to  dispose  <A  any  point 
of  order.  It  Is  quite  in  order  to  strike  out  a 
section  that  has  been  amended  and  insert 
new  language."  (Congressionai.  BJtcowa, 
vol.  60,  pt.  7,  p.  7022.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Prom  these 
precedents  it  is  clear  that  where  a  pai^ 
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of  a  bill  has  been  amended — whether  or 
not  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  made  and 
tabled — it  is  in  order  subsequently  to 
move  to  strike  out  contiguous  language 
in  the  bill  broader  than  and  including 
xuch  amendment,  and  likewise  to  Insert 
other  matter  in  lieu  of  the  language  as 
amended  proposed  to  be  stricken  out. 

The  right  to  offer  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  a  section,  sections,  or  parts  of 
a  bill  under  consideration,  prior  to  action 
on  any  motion  to  strike  out  or  to  strike 
out  and  insert  is  granted  under  the  rule. 
Where  such  amendments  are  agreed  to. 
and  the  motion  to  strike  out  such 
language  containing  the  amendments 
agreed  to  and  insert  other  matter  is 
adopted,  the  amended  language  is  dis- 
placed by  the  matter  inserted. 

Thirty  minutes  remain  for  debate  on 
the  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume no  time  is  now  available. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as  he 
may  require. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oeorgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on 
which  I  have  disagreed  rather  vigorously 
with  some  of  the  parliamentary  positions 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  must  say.  however,  that  on  this 
occasion  I  thoroughly  concur  in  the  de- 
cision the  Vice  President  has  just  stated. 
It  so  happens  that  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  when  the  procedure  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  reconsider  and  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table  was  first  used  in  the 
Senate.  That  procedure  had  never  been 
followed  in  the  Senate  prior  to  1933. 
That  and  some  other  procedures  which 
have  crept  Into  the  Senate  procedure 
were  imported  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  are  In  derogation  of 
the  deliberative  nature  of  the  Senate. 

The  then  Senator  from  Missouri.  Ben- 
nett Champ  Clark,  had  been  the  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  time  his  father  served  as 
Speaker.  The  Vice  President,  a  citizen 
Of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  John 
N.  Garner,  had  been  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  had  served 
In  that  body  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  one  occasion.  Senator  Clark  moved 
to  reconsider  and  to  lay  on  the  table.  A 
number  of  Senators  were  very  much  dis- 
appointed when  the  Vice  President 
sustained  that  procedure  In  the  Senate. 
That  procedure  had  been  a  matter  of 
controversry  for  some  2  or  3  years  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  Senate  had  re- 
written Its  rules  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  proceeding  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  which  had  obtained  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  very  liberal  rules  and  par- 
liamentary practices  which  had  thereto- 
fore prevailed  In  the  Senate. 

The  rule  on  liberality  in  offering 
amendments  in  the  Senate  is  as  essential 
to  preserving  the  characteristic  of  the 
Senate  as  a  deliberative  body  as  is  the 
right  of  free  and  unlimited  debate.  The 
rule  on  amendments  is  as  broad  in  the 
Senate  as  is  the  doctrine  of  universal 
•alratlon  which  some  religious  sects  hold. 


There  Is  no  nile  of  relevancy  In  the 
Senate  as  to  amendments.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, an  amendment  can  be  offered  which 
embraces  entirely  different  subject  mat- 
ter from  that  contained  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  amendment  is  proposed.  That 
does  not  hold  true  in  the  other  body,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  holds  true  in  any  other 
parliamentary  body  on  earth.  So,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
plete substitute  could  be  offered  to  this 
bill  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  prior 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

If  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  can  be  offered  for  the  entire 
bill,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  substi- 
tute can  be  offered  for  a  portion  of  the 
bill,  even  though  the  substitute  might 
embrace  some  provision,  or  provisions, 
which  had  theretofore  been  agreed  to  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  which  had  been 
subsequently  laid  on  the  table. 

I  think  the  ruling  by  the  Chair  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  liberal  parlia- 
mentary doctrine  that  we  like  to  claim 
for  the  Senate,  and  which  sets  the  Sen- 
ate apart  from  any  other  legislative  body 
which  Is  known  to  governments  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  feel 
that  he  is  exactly  correct  In  saying  that 
the  procedure  to  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
a  motion  to  reconsider  cannot  and  must 
not  estop  a  legislative  body  such  as  the 
Senate  from  working  its  will  prior  to  the 
third  reading  of  the  bllL  To  do  that 
would  be  to  deny  to  the  Senate  the  right 
to  perfect,  correct,  or  eliminate  material 
which,  on  second  thought,  was  contrary 
to  the  majority  will  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  va- 
rious procedures  are  available  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Tliere  could  have  been 
absolutely  no  question  had  the  motion 
been  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee,  and  to  have  the  committee 
report  a  bill  forthwith  with  instructions 
to  adopt  all  amendments  previously 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rewriting  of  the  McClellan 
amendment  as  follows;  and  there  could 
have  been  no  question  of  the  Senate's 
right  to  correct  it.  This  is  another 
parliamentary  means  by  which  new 
matter  is  added  and  old  matter  deleted, 
so  as  to  represent  the  more  matiu«  and 
considered  thought  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
Senate,  by  a  majority  vote,  adopts  the 
new   amendment. 

I  concur  completely  In  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  a  legislative  body  such  as  the 
Senate  must  have  within  its  power  the 
right  to  work  its  will,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, on  all  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted  prior  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  motion  to  recon- 
sider and  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
which  were  first  recognized  here  by  Vice 
President  Garner.  undoubte<Uy  have  a 
very  profound  effect  upon  the  Senate  in 
its  deliberations,  because  they  do  estop 
any  fuither  motion  to  reconsider.  That 


had  been  a  motion  which  Senators  had 
valued  very  highly  in  all  Instances  mlor 
to  the  ruling  by  Vice  President  Oamer. 
But  certainly  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  a  Senator  to  move  to  reconsider  can- 
not be  construed  as  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  or  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
or  a  motion  to  recommit,  or  any  other 
parliamentary  motion  which  may  be  in 
order.  It  relates  solely  and  exclusively 
to  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

I  concede  that  under  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  rule  an  amendment  which 
affected  only  the  matter  which  had  been 
agreed  to  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  would 
not  be  in  order.  But  when  other  matter 
is  sought  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  which 
makes  the  amendment  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  order;  otherwise  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  would  be  denied  the  right 
to  write  such  legislation  as  the  majority 
might  support. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  frtmi  Georgia 
Jthat  according  to  the  precedents  which 
are  advanced  the  only  requirement  is 
that  the  other  matter  must  be  contiguous 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been  previ- 
ously considered.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Chair? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly  It  would  be 
necessary  for  it  to  reach  contiguous  mat- 
ter. Any  Senator  has  the  right  to  offer 
a  complete  substitute,  beginning  with 
the  caption  of  the  bill  and  continuing 
through  to  the  last  section.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  deny  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  In  order.  And  if  It 
is  in  order,  the  offering  of  a  substitute 
provision  affecting  matter  which  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  amendment  desired 
to  be  affected  certainly  is  proper. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  was 
true  in  the  precedents  cited. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cluded Its  labors  last  night,  the  pending 
question  was  on  a  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  1  and  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  That  is 
the  question,  as  I  understand,  which  is 
now  pending.  Before  the  Senate  can 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  any  other 
amendment  or  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  the  appeal  must  first  be 
disposed  of.  Is  my  understandinf  cor- 
rect? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  un- 
avoidably away  from  the  Chamber  for 
a  few  hours,  but  I  have  communicated 
with  him  by  telephone.  There  are  two 
ways  of  disposing  of  the  question.  It 
could  be  tabled,  or  it  could  be  withdrawn, 
I  have  been  advised,  and  I  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  to  withdraw  the  point 
of  order  and  the  appeal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  tbe  point  of  order  is  with- 
drawn. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  question  l>efore  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  Kuchel  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, on  that  amendment  each  side  has 
30  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  correct.  Thirty  minutes 
are  allowed  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the 
Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
California  will  not  contmue  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  Ihe  time  on  the 
amendment  will  not  lun  during  that 
period. 

The  Senator  from  California  may  now 
proceed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
evenings  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan]  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  he  en- 
titled "Bill  of  Rights  of  Members  of 
Labor  Organizations."  As  did  all  other 
Senators.  I  listened  intently  to  his 
presentation.  Thereafter.  I  listened  to 
the  argument  advanctxl  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], in  (H>position  to  the  amendment. 

I  thought  the  first  point  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  made  was  a 
valid  one.  He  raised  the  question 
whether,  if  a  Federal  bill  of  rights  for 
labor  were  adopted,  it  would  put  at 
naught  all  State  laws  in  the  country  pro- 
tecting the  workingmen. 

I  arose,  and  interrupted  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  yield.  He  did 
yield. 

I  then  asked  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  meet  the  valid  argument  of 
preemption,  by  oITering  to  the  amend- 
ment an  appropriate  nonpreemption 
amendment.  After  some  discussion,  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  he 
would;  he  did  so,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it. 

On  the  basis  of  the  debate,  I  con- 
cluded— as  did  many  other  Senators — ^to 
support  the  bill  of  rights  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
It  was  a  long  amendment;  and  we  had 
been  debating  long  and  hard,  for  many, 
many  hours,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  labor 
reform  bill  which  would  have  bipartisan 
support,  which  would  represent  progress 
by  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  labor 
reform,  and  which  would  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  next  day.  T,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, read  the  text  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  which  I  had  voted.  It  was  several 
pages  long.  Certainly,  with  more  than 
100  printed  amendments  on  our  desks, 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  read,  let  alone  to  study,  the  amend- 
ments as.  one  by  one,  they  were  offered 
with  rapidity  and  we  were  required  to 
vote  each  one  either  up  or  down. 


Others  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  did  what  I  did — read  and 
studied  the  amendments.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  there  were  some  obvious 
questions  as  to  parts  of  the  language 
used.  I  concluded  that  in  this  proposed 
legislation  there  were  provisions  which 
were  imperfectly  drawn,  which  should 
be  improved,  and  changed. 

Thus,  with  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  began  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  keeping  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  advocated,  namely,  a  bill  of 
rights  for  labor,  but  of  writing  those 
rights  in  clear,  vmmistakable,  reasonable, 
and  just  terms.  That  is  what  we  tried 
to  do. 

Some  Senators  were  proceeding  on  this 
same  subject  independently  with  their 
thinking ;  and  others  proceeded  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis,  but  all  with  the  same  ob- 
jective. 

Finally,  late  yesterday,  we  came  into 
general  agreement  as  to  an  area  which 
we  believed  represented  forward  prog- 
ress and  represented  a  sotmd.  under- 
standable, just,  and  reasonable  bill  of 
rights  for  labor.  That  is  what  is  before 
the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pfesident.  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  do  not  yield  yet 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  regret 
with  all  my  heart  that  our  amendment 
which  now  is  before  the  Senate  was  not 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  last  night. 
I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  that  situa- 
tion. Regardless  of  how  long  I  may  re- 
main in  the  Senate,  in  the  future  I  hope 
never  to  be  either  the  author  or  the  co- 
author of  any  amendment  which,  when 
offered,  is  not  plaped  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  was  the  al- 
ternative yesterday  evening?  It  had 
been  asserted  that  the  majorit>  leader 
of  the  Senate  hoped  to  have  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  taken  last  night. 
Under  those  circumstances,  should  we 
have  forgotten,  and  should  we  simply 
have  torn  up  and  discarded,  the  draft  of 
the  amendment  which  we  thought  it 
nece.ssary  to  Include  in  the  bill?  I  say 
"No."  We  had  a  duty,  viewing  the  prob- 
lem as  we  did,  to  offer  our  amendment  to 
the  Senate. 

I  state  again  my  regret  that  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  was  not  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  last  evening.  If  I  am  for- 
given, I  am  thankful  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  my 
coUeagxies  to  examine  the  text  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senate  adopted 
the  other  evening.  It  appears  on  pages 
6475-6476  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  April  22.  I  ask  them  also  to  examine 
the  text  of  the  amendment  which  our 
bipartisan  group  now  offers  in  good  faith. 
It  is  set  forth  at  pages  6693  and  6694  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  yesterday. 

Perhaps  first  of  all.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  say  that  in  several  major  points 
the  McClellan  amendment  would  be 
changed  by  our  amendment.  In  one 
case  our  amendment  provides  for  delet- 
ing from  the  McClellan  amendment  the 
provision  for  the  right  of  the  Secretary 


of  Labor  to  seek  an  injunction  when  any 
of  the  rights  enumerated  are  alleged  to 
have  been  violated.  In  such  circum- 
stances, our  amendment  gives  to  a  union 
meml>er  who  alleges  such  a  grievance  the 
right  to  go  into  the  Federal  court  for 
appropriate  relief.  Incidentally,  under 
the  language  of  the  bill,  it  is  made  a 
crime  to  deny  any  of  the  rights  enumer- 
ated. That  is  one  of  the  major  changes 
which  we  have  attempted  to  make  by 
means  of  the  amendment  which  now  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
yield?       

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Not  yet. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  now 
before  us  provides  that  a  candidate  for 
union  office,  other  than  an  incumbent, 
shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  imion 
to  send  his  political  pamphleteering  to 
the  members  of  the  union,  although  he, 
himself,  let  me  add,  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  It  The  bill  further  provides 
that  the  officers  of  the  imion  shall  not 
discriminate — the  word  "discriminate" 
is  used — against  any  of  the  other  candi- 
dates. As  Senators  will  observe,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas clearly  included  a  provision  by  means 
of  which  any  of  the  candidates  might 
obtain,  under  certata  circumstances,  a 
copy  of  the  imion  membership  lists. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  read  that  pro- 
vision for  the  first  time,  after  I  had  voted 
on  it — as  I  am  s\u«  most  other  Senators 
did — that  a  policy  question  was  involved, 
namely,  what  rule  of  reason  we  should 
follow.  Are  business  corporations  under 
law  required  to  turn  over  a  list  of  all 
their  stockholders  to  one  stockholder  who 
Is  Interested  in  running  for  an  office  in 
the  corporation?  Not  so.  Should  there 
be  a  double  standard,  one  for  business 
corporations  and  one  for  labor  vmions? 
Should  we  provide  in  a  Federal  statute 
for  a  double  standard  In  such  cases  ?  Not 
so.  Should  we  treat  a  business  in  one 
fashion,  and  should  we  treat  a  labor 
organization  in  another?    Not  so. 

Thvis  It  was  that  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  fashioned  an  amendment  in 
which  the  rest  of  us  concurred  which 
provides  that  a  candidate  for  union  of- 
fice, other  than  the  incumbent,  may  go 
Into  the  Federal  court  and  may  have  his 
rights  under  the  language  of  the  bill  ad- 
judicated with  respect  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  membership  lists  in 
union  elections.  If  the  Federal  coxurt 
finds  the  existence  of  a  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  union  officers  with  respect 
to  the  mailing  list,  the  court,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  in  which  as  I 
say  we  concur,  will  be  entitled  to  give 
such  relief  as  it  deems  equitable  imder 
all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue this  statement;  and  then  I  shall 
yield,  laecause  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  a  most  important  point  to 
discuss. 

Mr.  President,  we  asked  the  able  Par- 
liamentarian whether  we  could  present 
to  the  Senate  the  proposed  legislation 
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which  now  is  before  the  Senate  m  an 
amendment.  The  Parliamentarian  in- 
dicated that,  in  his  Judgment,  that  would 
be  In  accordance  with  the  rule.  So  that 
amendment  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Let  me  read  the  amendment  slowly  to 
the  Senate;  it  is  not  long.  Then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  questions. 

Our  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Bqual  Rights. — Every 
member  of  a  labor  organization  engaged  In 
an  Indiutry  affecting  commerce  shall  have 
equal  rights  and  privileges  within  such  or- 
ganization to  nominate  candidates,  to  vote 
In  union  elections  or  referendums,  to  attend 
membership  meetings,  and  to  participate  In 
the  deliberations  and  voting  upon  the  biul- 
neas  of  such  meetings,  subject  to  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  In  such  organization's 
constitution   and   bylaws. 

(2)    FRXXDOM    or    SPEECH    AMD    ASSEMBLY.— 

Kvery  member  of  any  such  labor  organiza- 
tion shall  have  the  right  to  meet  and  as- 
semble freely  with  other  members  and  to 
express  any  views,  arguments,  or  opinions, 
and  to  express  at  union  meetings  his  views, 
upon  candidates  In  a  union  election  or  upon 
any  business  properly  before  the  union  meet- 
ing, subject  to  the  organization's  established 
and  reasonable  rules  pertaining  to  the 
conduct   of   meetings^ 

That  language,  we  believe,  lays  down 
with  clarity  the  rights  which  I  believe 
all  of  us  believe  should  be  written  into 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator on  this  side  of  the  room. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Senators  wishing  to 
converse  will  retire  to  the  cloalcroom. 
Members  of  the  staff  who  are  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  must  maintain 
silence  and  decorum,  so  that  the  debate 
of  the  Senate  can  be  understood  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  de- 
sire to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  do.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  an  amendment,  in  this  part  of 
the  amendment,  by  inserting  a  semicolon 
after  the  word  "members"  on  line  9  of 
page  2  of  the  amendment.  That  Is  sim- 
ply a  clerical  change.  There  ought  to  be 
no  objection  to  that  modification. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  will  not  be  any 
objection,  and  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  CaUf ornia  accepts  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?       ^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  a  distinguished  co- 
author of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  call  my  ques- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  It  Is  wise  to  make 
some  legislative  history  on  the  point.  I 
assume  the  purpose  of  placing  a  semi- 
colon at  that  point  Is  to  assure,  if  there 
Is  any  question  about  it.  that  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  of  free  speech  shall 
be  preserved  outside  the  union  hall. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  purpose  Is  to 
make  certain  that  union  members  shall 


have  freedom  of  speech  not  only  in  a 
union  hall,  but  outside. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  agree. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  accepted 
the  modlflcation  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  has  made  it  a 
part  of  his  amendment.  The  modifica- 
tion will  be  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 
when  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  is  acted  upon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then.  I  imder- 
stand  my  amendment  is  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  at  this  time, 
by  his  request. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  situation  as  to  the  time?  Who  is 
in  charge  of  the  time  for  the  op]3osltion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KucHxtl 
Is  in  charge  of  the  30  minutes  for  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
Chair  would  presume  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwatkr]  or  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
opponents'  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Who  is  in  charge  of 
the  opponents'  time.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
majority  leader  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, then  control  of  the  time  goes  to 
the  minority,  first  to  the  minority  leader, 
or  to  a  member  of  the  committee  who  is 
op]3osed  to  the  amendment,  and  sutxe- 
quently  to  a  member  of  the  minority  who 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Blr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  California 
desire  me  to  state  my  position  at  this 
time?        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  because  I  would 
like  to  have  some  of  the  time  used  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
plenty  of  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  wUl 
yield  the  Senator  from  California  such 
time  as  he  wishes.  Does  the  Senator 
want  time  now? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  majority  leader  in  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  are 
In  favor  of  the  amendment.  The  con- 
trol of  the  time  would  be  in  charge  of 
those  who  are  in  opposition. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  majority 
leader  would  not  object  If  I  controlled 
the  time,  would  he? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  would 
be  all  right  with  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Since 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
ers are  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment-— 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 


the  Senator  from  Arisona  was  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  but  if  he  la  against 
it.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  him  con- 
trol the  time  in  opposition.  We  have 
to  designate  a  Senator,  and  we  would 
have  to  designate  a  Senator  who  is  quali- 
fied. First  I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
Senator  from  Ailzona  qualifies  as  being 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  may  read  the  portion  of  the  imani- 
mous  consent  which  Is  germane.  It 
reads: 

Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  has  asked  if  I  am 
against  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
against  all  of  it :  I  am  against  parts  of  it. 
If  the  Senator  is  opposed  to  all  of  it,  ^ 
should  control  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  provides  that  if 
the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  as  I  am,  then  the  time 
should  be  in  control  of  the  minority 
leader;  and  if  the  minority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  as  he  is.  we 
should  designate  some  Senator  who  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  opposed 
to  it.  and  he  wants  to  have  the  privilege 
of  yielding  time  in  opposition.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 
The  Chair  should  observe  the  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  he 
has  read. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No  such 
qualification  is  specified  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under 
the  existing  situation,  the  control  of  the 
time  goes  to  the  minority  leader,  who 
may  designate  another  Senator  if  he  so 
desires. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  sim- 
ply to  keep  the  record  straight,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  not  committed  himself 
on  this  question,  but,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  he  is  entitled 
to  control  the  time  in  opposition,  and  I 
will  be  more  than  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Not  at  the  moment. 
I  ask  how  much  time  I  have  utilized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  consumed 
18  minutes  of  the  30  minutes  allotted  to 
him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Did  the  Chair  Include 
the  last  few  minutes  of  the  ocUloquy  and 
the  parliamentary  Inquiries? 

The  PRESIDINO  omCER.  The  18 
minutes  Includes  all  of  the  colloquy. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  side  be  given  another  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  5  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  California  5  minutes  of  the  time 
allocated  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  was  to  ascertain  who 
is  in  cliarge  of  the  time  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  We  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  could  not  hear  what  was 
said.  The  minority  leader  did  not  say 
whom  he  had  designated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  had  the  choice  of  desig- 
nating a  Senator  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
time,  but  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquio'.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  come  out  of  his  time 
rather  than  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.      

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  left  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Consid- 
erins  the  5  minutes  just  yielded  by  the 
majority  leader  on  the  bill,  there  are  35 
minutes  remaining  on  the  bill  to  the  pro- 
ponents and  46  minutes  remaining  to 
those  in  opposition. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  one  more  question  to  the 
majority  leader,  last  night  the  majority 
leader.  I  believe,  said  we  would  be  taken 
care  of  if  the  time  ran  out,  and  If  we 
wanted  time  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
We  are  getting  down  rather  low  on  the 
time  remaining  on  the  bill.  Did  I  hear 
the  majority  leader  correctly? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  am 
always  anxious  that  every  Senator  have 
whatever  time  he  may  need.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  add  some  time  to  the 
time  for  consideration  of  the  bill  at  this 
moment,  or  shall  we  dispose  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOLUWATER.  I  merely  wanted 
to  have  the  Senator's  assurance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  can  give 
the  Senator  only  my  assurance  that  I 
will  never  cut  off  any  Senator's  request 
for  a  reasonable  extension  of  time  on 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator's  as- 
surance is  all  I  need. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  the  McClellan  amendment,  as  it 
was  agreed  to.  lines  3  to  6  on  page  2 
read: 

Every  member  of  a  labor  organization  en- 
gaged In  an  induatrj  affecting  commeroe 


ahaU  have  equal  rlghU  and  privileges  within 
such  organiBBtlon,  including 

In  other  words,  the  language  is  all- 
inclusive,  and  provides  equal  rights  and 
privileges. 

In  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  California  and 
his  colleagues.  It  is  provided  that  union 
members  shall  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  within  such  organization  to  do 
certain  specified  things.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  provides  equal  rights 
limited  to  a  few  functions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  answer  by  saying 
"No." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  Is  it  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  taken  away  from  the  workers 
as  members  of  the  same  organization 
equal  rights  in  everything? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  deny  that  that 
is  what  the  authors  have  done  or  have 
intended  to  do. 

To  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  language  in  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  as  printed  on  page  6475  of  the 
FlEcoRD.  regarding  any  matter,  was  too 
broad,  and  that  there  are  in  this  land 
of  ours,  for  example,  reasonable  laws 
governing  libel  and  slander.  The  rule  of 
reason  is  what  we  sought  to  apply.  By 
the  language  of  our  amendment,  which 
is  printed  beginning  on  page  6693  of  the 
Record,  which  I  read  just  a  few  moments 
ago.  we  attempt  to  provide  for  the  rule 
of  reason  with  reasonable  restraints  on 
the  right  of  free  speech.  To  that  extent 
we  have  changed  the  language. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  true  that  under 
the  Senator's  amendment  there  are  some 
rights  which  are  not  granted  equally  to 
all  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  would  be  true 
only  if  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  called  upon  to  sit  in 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  rights  were 
violated,  determined  that  it  was  reason- 
able on  tlie  part  of  a  specific  labor  or- 
ganization to  make  such  an  excision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  necessary  to 
change  the  language  so  as  to  enable  the 
unions  to  expel  the  known  Communists 
and  criminals,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  frozen  in  a  iK>sition  of  equality  with 
all  other  union  members. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  I  understand  the 
language,  then,  it  Is  a  limitation  of 
rights 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  Senator  from  California 
by  asking  him  to  jrleld  before  he  addresses 
a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  answer  the  question  of  my  friend. 
I  should  like,  with  the  indulgence  of  my 
colleagues,  to  read  quickly  the  remainder 
of  the  proposed  amendmoit.  making 
some  comments  as  to  what  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  language,  and  then  I 
shall  yield,  if  I  have  time  remaining. 

I  want  Senators  to  understand  the 
wording,  and  to  hear  some  comments 
from  those  of  us  who  believe  it  would  b« 


in  the  public  Interest  to  have  the  Senate 
arree  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  declines  to  3^eld 
at  this  time,  until  he  completes  his  state- 
ment. Members  will  please  take  their 
seats  until  the  Senator  completes  his 
statement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  continue  to  read  the 
amendment,  from  section  (2) : 

Provided,  That  the  foregoing  Is  limited  so 
that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
Impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organization  to 
adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  toward  the 
organization  as  an  institution  and  to  refrain 
from  conduct  that  would  Interfere  with  ita 
performance  of  its  legal  or  contractual  obll-j 
gations. 

I  tliink  my  answer  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  at  thi.*^  point,  at  least, 
adequately  shows  why  we  inserted  the 
language. 

The  next  section  is  "(3)  Freedom  from 
arbitrary  financial  exactions." 

I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  lan- 
guage was  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
that  part  of  the  McClellan  amendment 
which  was  applicable,  except  that  we 
eliminated  the  so-called  75  percent 
maximum  initiation  fee,  as  Is  set  forth 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  section  of  the 
McClellan  amendment. 

I  can  read  the  language  very  rapidly. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  has  suggested 
to  me — he  is  sitting  just  across  the  aisle — 
that  in  the  interest  of  time  we  can  skip 
the  reading  of  this  section  because  ap- 
parently there  will  be  no  problem  In  con- 
nection with  that  language,  at  least  from 
his  standpoint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  section  (3)  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  section  (3) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ■-_ 

(3)  FaxxDOM  FaoM  AaBrraABT  Pinanciaz. 
Exactions. — (A)  The  rates  of  dues  and  Initia- 
tion fees  payable  by  members  of  any  such 
labor  organization  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  changed, 
and  no  new  or  additional  dues  or  Initiation 
fees  shaU  be  lm.posed  and  no  special  or  gen- 
eral assessment  shaU  be  levied  upon  such 
members,  except  (1)  by  a  majority  vote  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  members  in  good  stand- 
ing present  at  a  general  or  special  meeting, 
after  reasonable  notice  of  the  Intention  to 
vote  upon  such  question,  or  (11)  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  In  good  standing  vot- 
ing In  a  referendum  conducted  by  secret  bal- 
lot through  the  malls,  or  (lU)  In  the  case 
of  a  national  or  International  labor  orsanl- 
zatlon,  other  than  a  federation  of  national 
and  international  organizations,  by  majority 
vote  at  a  regular  convention  or  a  special  con- 
vention held  after  not  leas  than  thirty  daya' 
written  notice  to  the  principal  office  of  earh 
local  or  conitltuent  labor  organisation  en- 
titled to  such  notlo*. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  next  section  is : 

(4)  Protcction  or  nn  Rrairr  To  Sttk. — No 
■uch  labor  organlmtlon  shall  limit  the  right 
of  any  member  or  offlc«r  thereof  to  Institute 
an  action  in  any  court,  or  In  a  prooMdlng  be- 
fore any  admlnlstraUvt  mgwaej,  lrrMp*otlve 
of  whether  or  not  the  labor  organisation  or 
its  oSloert  are  named  as  defendants  or  r«- 
ipondents  in  such  setlon  or  proceedinf,  or 
the  right  of  any  msmber  or  oOosr  of  such 
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labor  organization  to  appear  as  a  witness  In 
any  Judicial,  administrative,  or  legislative 
proceeding,  or  to  petition  any  leglslatxire  or 
to  comnninlcate  wltb  any  legislator:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  member  or  officer  may 
be  required  to  exhaust  reasonable  hearing 
procedures  (but  not  to  exceed  a  six-month 
lapse  of  time)  within  such  organization,  be- 
fore Instituting  legal  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings against  such  organizations  or  any 
ofBcer  thereof:  And  provided  further.  That 
no  employer  or  employer  association  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  finance,  encourage,  or 
participate  In,  except  as  a  party,  any  such 
action,  proceeding,  appearance,  or  petition. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  section  we  have 
changed  the  3-month  provision  of  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  to  6  months. 

The  next  section  is: 

(S)  SAraouARM  AOAINST  Impropex  Disci- 
noNAXT  Action. — No  member  of  any  such  la- 
bor organization  may  be  fined,  suspended, 
expelled,  or  otherwise  disciplined  except  for 
nonpayment  of  dues  by  such  organization  or 
by  any  officer  thereof  unless  such  member 
has  been  (A)  served  with  written  specific 
charges;  (B)  given  a  reasonable  time  to 
prepare  his  defense;  (C)  afforded  a  full  and 
fair  hearing. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  explicit,  and  provides 
the  xisual  reasonable  constitutional 
basis  upon  which  charges  might  be 
brought.  We  believe  further  that  the 
language  in  subdivision  (6)  of  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  upon  which  we  voted  the  other 
night,  did  raise  some  rather  vexing  ques- 
tions. For  example,  the  McClellan 
amendment  provided  in  part  that  there 
should  be  a  final  review  on  a  written 
transcript  of  a  hearing,  by  an  impartial 
person  or  persons  (1)  agreed  to  by  such 
organization  and  the  acciised,  or  (il) 
designated  by  an  Independent  arbitra- 
tion or  mediation  association  or  board. 

We  believe  that  is  cumbersome  and  un- 
necessary language.  Since  we  have  pro- 
vided not  merely  for  a  criminal  penalty 
but,  In  addition,  for  a  civil  right  on  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved  member  to  go  to 
court,  we  believe  that  the  U.S.  district 
court  will  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  rights  of  the  union  member  have 
been  protected  and  whether  he  has  had 
constitutionally  reasonable  notice  and  a 
reasonable  hearing,  and  whether  the 
matter  has  been  reasonably  disposed  of. 

Paragraph  6  reads  as  follows: 

«.  Any  provision  of  the  conatltutlon  and 
bylaws  or  other  governing  charter  of  any 
labor  organization  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce  which  Is  Inconsistent 
With  the  provlBlona  of  this  section  shall  be 
of  no  force  or  effect. 

Section  102  reads  as  follows: 

8«c.  102.  Any  person  whose  rights  secured 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title  have  been 
Infringed  may  bring  an  action  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Any  such  action  against 
a  labor  organization  shall  be  brought  In  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  where  the 
alleged  violation  occurred,  or  where  the  head- 
quarters of  such  labor  organization  la  located. 

As  will  be  recalled  from  my  earlier 
comments,  here  is  one  of  the  major 
changes  in  the  proposal.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might, 
on  behalf  of  the  injured  or  aggrieved 


member,  have  the  right  to  litigate  the 
alleged  grievance  and  to  seek  an  injunc- 
tion or  other  relief.  We  believe  that 
giving  this  type  of  right  to  the  aggrieved 
employee  member  himself  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice,  and  therefore  we  pro- 
pose to  eliminate  from  the  bill  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  sue  in  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  who 
is  a  coauthor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  very  Im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  criminal 
penalties  remain  attached  to  the  bill  of 
rights  as  prepared.  Any  other  conclu- 
sion is  erroneous,  for  this  reason: 

The  language  on  page  53,  lines  14  to  23 
of  the  bill,  provides  a  criminal  penalty 
for  violation  of  any  part  of  the  law  which 
will  be  enacted  if  this  amendment  Is 
incorporated  in  the  bill.  I  wish  to  make 
that  very  clear,  because  there  is  some 
misconception  on  the  question  whether 
the  criminal  penalties  have  been  ex- 
cised. They  have  been  neither  excised 
nor  reduced.  The  penalty  is  $10,000  fine 
or  2  years  imprisonment 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  to  section 
101(a)(1),  under  the  title  "Equal 
Rights." 

The  amendment  enumerates  certain 
specific  rights.  Ordinarily  the  enumera- 
tion of  specific  rights  excludes  other 
rights.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  that, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  section  re- 
ferring to  the  right  to  run  for  ofHce. 
every  member  of  a  labor  organization 
who  might  be  nominated  from  the  floor 
would  have  such  a  right? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  believe  that  In 
any  fashion  the  equal  rights  section 
touches  what  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
sitution  or  bylaws  might  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  run  for  ofBce. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kknnidy],  If  he  can  shed  any  light 
on  what  may  be  In  the  bill  with  respect 
to  that  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator's  question,  it  was  whether  by 
limiting  these  rights  we  would  exclude 
other  rights. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  If  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  charter  of  the  labor  organization 
providing  that  certain  persons  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  hold  office  in  the  imlon. 
they  would  not  have  such  right  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  question.  I  wondered  whether 
the  Senator's  question  was  directed  to 
the  proposition  that,  because  certain 
rights  may  be  enumerated  in  the  bill, 
other  rights  were  abridged. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  ordinarily  that 
would  be  true.  Why  is  the  situation  any 
different  in  this  case? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anything  in  the  bill  which  would 
abridge  other  rights  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  granted  to  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization  or  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  so 
that  Senators  may  be  on  notice? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  Itself,  In  sec- 
tion 301,  subsection  (d) ,  page  36.  guaran- 
tees to  every  member  of  a  union  the 
right  to  be  a  candidate.  I  think  that 
answers  the  question. 

I  think  it  important  to  state  for  the 
legislative  history  that  the  enumeration 
of  the  rights  mentioned  does  not  exclude 
other  rights.  It  is  so  provided  In  an- 
other section  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
comment  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  a  coauthor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  previously  point- 
ed out,  the  bill  of  rights  must  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  remainder  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  true  that  on  page  36,  begin- 
ning in  line  13.  we  find  the  following 
language : 

(d)  In  any  election  required  by  this  section 
to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  given  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  and  every  member  in  good  stand- 
ing shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  candidate  and 
to  hold  office  (subject  to  reasonable  qualifi- 
cations uniformly  imposed)  and  shaU  have 
the  right  to  vote  (or  or  otherwise  support,  the 
candidate  or  candidates  of  his  choice,  without 
being  subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or  Im- 
proper interference  or  reprisal  of  any  kind 
by  such  organisation  or  any  member  thereof. 

So  other  rights  are  guaranteed,  in 
addition  to  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  the  general  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  point  which  has 
been  raised? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  California  to  the  fact 
that  section  103  of  his  amendment  con- 
tains a  partial  correction  of  any  harm 
which  might  be  done  by  the  simple  rela- 
tion of  certain  rights  under  the  section 
which  deals  with  equal  rights,  or  any 
catalog  of  details  under  any  other  sec- 
tion.   Section  103  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  conUined  in  this  title  shaU  limit 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  any  member  of 
a  labor  organizaUon  under  any  SUte  or  Fed- 
eral law  or  before  any  court  or  other  tribunal. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  gratefxil  to  the 
Senator  for  underlining  and  emphasiz- 
ing that  point,  because  I  think  It  is  an 
irrefutable  answer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  fiutber  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator's 
conclusion  may  be  a  little  more  than 
section  103  would  provide,  because  I  no- 
tice that  among  the  rights  and  remedies 
which  are  carefully  preserved  are  only 
those  which  arise  imder  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  without  any  reference  to  those 
which  arise  under  the  charter  and  by- 
laws or  regulations  of  the  union.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  reference  should 
be  added,  to  make  complete  the  showing 
that  nothing  ts  excluded  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  rights  which  are  Included,  or 
the  details  which  are  included  in  any  of 
these  sections.  I  do  not  like  to  Jump  to 
conclusions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
reference  should  properly  be  added,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  California  will  at 
least  consider  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  friend. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  one  of  my  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
bear  in  mind  the  point  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  with  respect  to 
possibly  finding  in  the  bill  language 
which  would  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, or  of  proposing  an  amendment  on 
the  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  he  has  only  2  minutes  remain- 
ing, including  the  5  minutes  yielded  by 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
able  Jvmior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  have  only  one  minute  to  express  some 
views  with  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  must  say  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  select  committee.  I  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  working 
people  in  organized  labor  unions,  and  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
with  great  reluctance  only  because  it 
contained  provisions  which  would  unduly 
harass  and  obstruct  legitimate  unionism, 
without  contributing  to  the  rights  to 
which  I  felt  the  working  people  were 
entitled. 

I  have  participated  in  this  redraft,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  weakening  or  limit- 
ing such  rights,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  unnecessary  provisions 
which  would  only  harass  and  obstruct 
the  achievement  of  that  end.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  California 
and  other  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  participated  in  good 
faith  in  this  tmdertaking.  The  redraft- 
ing of  the  bill  has  improved  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fundamental  rights  which 
we  were  seeking  to  have  included  in  the 
bill.  We  have  not  altered  the  objective 
sought  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  believe  that  the  bill  has  not 
been  weakened  but,  instead,  improved  for 


the  benefit  of  working  people  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes  of  the  time  previously 
yielded  by  the  acting  majority  leader 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ok  behalf 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  participated 
in  the  drafting  of  the  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  express  our  pride  in  the 
leadership  furnished  by  the  disitngulshed 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KuchzlI. 
He  has  advanced  his  stature  with  all 
reasonable,  clear-thinking  people  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  party,  by  the 
courageous  stand  he  has  taken  in  assum- 
ing leadership  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  does  five  things,  and 
the  most  important  is  that  it  protects 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  rank-and-file 
members  of  unions.  It  does  that  with- 
out, first,  inadequate  draftsmanship. 
The  amendment  is  carefully  drawn.  Its 
predecessor  was  full  of  loopholes.  Sec- 
ond, it  does  not  contain  union-busting 
provisions,  as  its  predecessor  did.  Third, 
it  does  not  permit  any  Communist  in- 
filtration into  unions.  Its  predecessor 
did.  Fourth,  it  takes  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy out  of  this  bill  of  rights  and 
leaves  its  enforcement  to  union  mem- 
bers, aided  by  the  courts. 

It  is  a  good,  sound  amendment,  which 
properly  protects  the  rights  of  union 
members.  The  bill  will  be  a  better  meas- 
ure as  a  result.  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted  it  will  be  a 
provision  of  which  all  of  us  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  disagree  wholeheartedly  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said — that  my  provision 
would  accommodate  any  Communists  in 
unions.  I  cannot  remain  silent  when 
that  kind  of  statement  is  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  am  sure  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
he  would  not  wittingly  do  ansrthing 
which  would  have  that  effect,  Just  as  I 
am  sure  the  original  provision  would 
have  had  certain  other  effects  which,  my 
friend  from  Arkatvsas  will  agree,  were 
not  foreseen.  The  amendment  as  orig- 
inally drawn,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
made  it  easier,  even  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  have  the  effect 
now  disclaimed.  There  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  higher  re- 
gard than  my  friend  from  Arkansas.  I 
believe  the  amendment  now  proposed  is 
more  effective  in  keeping  Communists 
out  of  unions  than  was  its  predecessor. 
I  repeat,  there  is  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  whom  I  have  higher  regard  than 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  must  disagree  with 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  on  this 
subject.  I  wish  to  make  two  points  clear. 
In  the  first  place,  the  E:ennedy-Ervin 
bill  would  not  be  before  the  Senate  to- 
day, and  would  not  have  been  before 


the  Senate  last  year,  were  it  not  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Secondly,  the 
amendment  in  its  final  language,  if  we 
are  able  to  agree  on  it,  would  not  be 
before  us  if  it  were  not  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  space  of  24 
hours  or  48  hours,  with  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  some  of  the 
language  may  be  rewritten  and  strength- 
ened and  improved,  to  make  it  better. 

During  the  debate  I  had  some  question 
about  the  language  of  the  original 
amendment,  just  as  many  Senators  had 
some  doubt  about  the  language  which  I 
had  offered.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  language  of  the  original 
amendment  would  have  permitted  Com- 
munists to  come  into  a  union.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  language  would  not  have 
been  so  effective  as  the  redrafted  lan- 
gxiage  in  that  regard.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  helped  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  language.  It  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe  I 
am  an  expert  in  the  field  of  drafting 
legislative  language.  However.  I  yield  to 
no  man  with  respect  to  my  convictions 
as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Even  after  2  or  4  or  5  years  one  finds  that 
it  is  always  possible  to  improve  on  lan- 
guage in  a  measure.  It  is  always  possi- 
ble to  redraft  it  and  to  improve  it  ac- 
cording to  new  ideas.  However.  I  can- 
not sit  idly  by  and  hear  the  Insinuation 
made  that  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
Communists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  \s  nothing  further 
from  my  mind  than  any  such  insinua- 
tion on  the  character  and  ability  and  in- 
tegrity of  my  friend  from  Arkansas. 
Subsection  (k)  dealt  with  members  in 
good  standing.  As  it  was  originally 
drafted,  anyone  was  permitted  to  come 
into  the  union  so  long  as  he  paid  his  dues. 
I  ajn  glad  that  provision  was  stricken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  stricken  In 
the  sense  that  it  was  rewritten  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  well  as  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  a  Senator  yidd 
me  some  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iltr. 
SMATHzas  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  opponents  have  28  min- 
utes remaining  and  that  the  Senator 
from  California  has  1  minute  remaining 
on  the  amendment.  What  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  a  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  from  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  equal  rights  provision 
and  the  free  speech  provision,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendment  eruaranteed  absolute 
equality  of  rights  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  union.  The  provision 
in  the  substitute  does  not  guarantee  ab- 
solute equality  of  rights.  No  explana- 
tion has  been  given  why  the  substitute 
provides  that  the  rights  shall  be  limited 
if  the  union  so  desires. 

Second,  on  the  subject  of  free  speech. 
the   McClellan  amendment   guaranteed 
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the  absolute  right  of  free  si}eech.  The 
substitute  limits  the  right  of  free  speech. 
There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that, 
for  some  reason,  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment was  diluted  to  the  point  that 
equality  of  rights  have  been  abbreviated 
and  freedom  of  speech  has  been  limited. 
My  query  of  the  proponents  is  why  the 
equality  of  rights  has  been  limited  and 
why  the  right  of  free  speech  has  been 
abridged.  I  wish  someone  would  answer 
that  query. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  yielded  some  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  regulation.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  jrield  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  A  few  minutes  ago. 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  modified  his 
amendment  by  inserting  a  semicolon 
after  the  word  "members"  on  page  2.  line 
9.  We  find  that  the  semicolon  was  er- 
roneously inserted  at  that  point.  The 
semicolon  should  be  inserted  after  the 
word  "opinions"  on  page  2,  line  10.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
modification  be  stricken  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
accept  the  second  modification  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHHi.    I  Join  m  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  is  made. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
yielded  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Will  someone  yield  me 

2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  utilizing  his 
2  minute  to  get  2  minutes.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  I  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I  address  myself  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
FMr.  LauscheI.  He  suggested  that  sec- 
tion 101  limits  the  right  of  union  mem- 
bers, in  cmnparison  with  the  McClellan 
amendment.  One  provision  reads  "sub- 
ject to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
in  such  organization's  constitution  and 
bylaws." 

That  Is  a  procedural  provision.  It 
deals  with  the  right  of  a  private  or  a 
semiprivate  organization  to  control  its 
meetings  by  reasonable  rules.  But  in  the 
view  of  all  of  us  who  propose  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  not  believed  that  this  language 
on  the  proviso  limits  any  substantive 
rights,  contemplated  and  defined  in  the 
entire  title  or  otherwise  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  one  more 
minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  will  be  perhaps 
my  only  statement  on  the  amendment. 
I  am  one  of  its  cosponsors.  When  I 
voted  "aye"  on  the  fftnendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Senator 
McClellan],  I  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  amendment  contained  some  provi- 
sions which  I  believed  extreme.  Yet.  be- 
cause I  believe  strongly  in  the  rights  in- 
volved— the      constitutional      principles 


which  the  McClellan  amendment  ex- 
pressed, the  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights — I  considered  that  these 
principles  overrode  any  objection  I  might 
have  to  certain  provisions,  which,  in  any 
event,  could  be  corrected. 

We  have  presented  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  corrects  the  errors  in  the 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Some  Senators  may  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  which  we  offer 
limits  rights  or  derogates  rights  afforded 
by  the  McClellan  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  removes  the  extremes  raised 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  It  assures  clearly  the  rights 
of  members  of  a  union. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  said,  there  are  two  substantial 
changes  to  the  McClellan  amendment 
proiTOsed  by  his  amendment.  First,  it  re- 
moves the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  I  may  say  his  duty,  to  deal 
with  the  government  of  a  union;  second. 
Is  a  change  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  membership  lists,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  at  a  later 
time  will  explain.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  first  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized. 
The  Senate  is  operating  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  control  of  the  remam- 
Ing  time.    Twenty-eight  minutes  are  left. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  S 
minutes,  so  that  I  may  address  some 
questicms  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  the  Senator 
from  California  admitted  a  moment  ago 
that  he  felt  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  amendment  should  be 
amplified  by  adding  certain  words,  I 
haVe  asked  coimsel  for  the  committee  to 
prepare  those  words.  I  understand  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  committee  that  the 
words  be  added.  As  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee counsel,  they  would  be  added  at 
the  end  of  section  103.  if  that  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  words  are  "or  any  union  constitu- 
tion or  bylaws." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  may  be  approved,  so 
that  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  not  only 
wUl  State  or  Federal  law  be  followed, 
but  also,  quite  obviously  and  understand- 
ably, the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
organization. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAISfD.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice, from  a  careful  checking  of  the  bin 
with  the  committee  eotmsel,  that  thre« 
of  the  provisions  covered  by  the  report- 


ing reqiilrement  of  the  committee  bill. 
found  OD  page  6.  designated  as  Items 
(vU) ,  (vlll) ,  and  (ix) ,  in  lines  1 1,  12,  and 
13.  are  omitted  from  the  so-called  Kuchel 
amendment.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
drafting  counsel  that  that  omission  was 
inadvertent,  and  that  those  items  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  should  be 
restored. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  dlsUn- 
guished  Senator  from  California  If  he 
will  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  re- 
store those  items? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
California. 

I  voted  for  the  McClellan  amendment. 
I  believe,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  it 
Is  the  only  thing  which  has  bem  added 
to  the  bill  which  really  does  anything 
good  for  the  working  people  and  the  pub- 
lic. I  would  have  liked  to  see  It  remain 
in  the  bill:  but  evidently  it  will  not. 

I  shall  discuss  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed. 

I  refer  to  page  2.  paragraph  2 :  "Free- 
dom of  Speech  and  Assembly."  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  California  that  I  have 
grave  misgivings  as  to  the  proviso  claxise. 
I  think  if  it  were  eliminated,  the  "Free- 
dom of  Speech  and  Assembly"  paragraph 
would  be  perfectly  acceptable.  It  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  McClellan 
amendment  language.  The  language 
now  reads: 

Provided.  That  the  foregoing  la  limited  to 
that  nothing  herein  ahaU  be  construed  to 
impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organisation  to 
adopt  and  enforce  reaaonabla  rules  m  to  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  toward  the 
organization  as  an  Institution  and  to  refrain 
from  conduct  that  would  Interfere  with  Its 
performance  of  its  legal  or  contractual  oMl- 
gatlona. 

I  feel  that  the  use  of  that  language  will 
leave  the  situation  Just  as  it  is  today. 
The  language  of  the  imion  constitutions 
soimds  like  democratic  language,  but  it 
is  not.  We  find,  for  Instance,  that  74 
unions  limit  member  criticism  of  officers 
and  fellow  monbers,  and  15  unions  pro- 
hibit the  Issuance  of  any  literature  ema- 
nating from  members  unless  the  consent 
of  the  national  officers  is  received. 

If  that  proviso  Is  retained  in  the 
amendment.  I  say  the  unions  could  con- 
tinue to  write  into  their  constitutions 
language  to  limit  the  actions  of  the  mem- 
bership; they  could  prevent  the  members 
from  standing  up  In  a  meeting,  for  exam- 
ple, and  saying  they  object  to  the  union's 
backing  a  certain  candidate  In  a  political 
campaign. 

I  have  two  approaches  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  sake  of  the 
legislative  history,  I  may  say  there  is  no 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  to  be  done  that  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  ap- 
prehensive. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  may  say.  sim- 
ply to  make  the  matter  completely  clear. 
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that  I  know,  certainly,  that  they  do  not 
have  that  intention.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  suggest.  I  will  read  it,  to  save 
time,  if  the  Senators  will  pay  attention. 
On  page  2.  line  7  through  line  20,  I 
propose  to  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
"(2)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(3)  PacxooM  or  Spiech. — Every  member  of 
any  such  labor  organization  shall  have  the 
right  to  express  any  v.ews,  arguments,  or 
opinions  regarding  any  matter  respecting 
such  organization  or  Iti  officers,  agents,  or 
representatives,  and  to  disseminate  such 
Tlews,  arguments,  or  opinions  either  orally 
or  In  printed,  graphic,  or  visual  form  without 
being  subject  to  penalty,  discipline,  or  In- 
terference of  any  kind  by  such  organization — 

This,  I  think,  takes  care  of  the  fear  of 
going  too  far — 

unless  there  has  been  a  final  determination 
by  the  courts,  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ing, that  such  utterance  constituted  an  ac- 
tionable or  criminal  defamation  of  such  or- 
ganization, or  any  of  lu  officers,  agents,  rep- 
resentatives, or  members. 

Is  the  Senator  from  California  willing 
to  accept  that  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  result  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona be  the  granting  of  an  ex  post  facto 
right  which  could  never  be  enforced 
until  final  Judicial  determination  had 
been  made?  What  concerns  me  about 
the  form  of  the  Senator's  proposed 
amendment  is  that  it  may  turn  into  a 
chaotic  condition  the  normal  operations 
of  the  union;  whereas  the  amendment 
drafted  by  those  of  us  who  support  the 
Senator  from  California  does,  in  the  pro- 
viso, as  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows,  fix  a  limitation  on  en- 
forcing reasonable  rules  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  member  toward  the 
organization  as  an  institution,  to  refrain 
from  conduct  which  would  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  its  legal,  contractual 
obligations. 

In  other  words,  our  amendment  re- 
quires that  they  go  to  court  and  prove 
that  the  restriction  Is  unreasonable. 
But  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  say  it  was  ipso  facto  un- 
reasonable unless  the  court  determined 
to  the  contrary. 

Have  I  given  a  fair  summary  of  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  think  so.  But 
I  think  the  same  proviso  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  same  one,  in  reverse? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    Yes:  in  reverse. 

However,  the  language  Is  limited.  The 
Senator  includes  the  limiting  qualifica- 
tion. We  do  not  argue  about  the  rea- 
sonableness. 1  know  the  Senator's 
source  for  that,  and  I  think  any  reason- 
able man  will  recognize  that.  But  the 
Senator  proposes  that  they  be  given  the 
right  to  do  what  they  are  doing  today;  I 
do  not  think  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again.  I  believe  this 
matter  mvolves  a  question  of  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  what  I  hope  are  reasonable 
men. 

On  balance.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
California  will  not  accept  the  amend- 


ment, although  I  agree  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  can  make  a  plausible  case 
for  it.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  other  eve- 
ning the  Senate  adopted — although  not 
in  a  very  decisive  way — the  McClellan 
amendment  which  I  would  say  contains 
no  provisos  at  all.  Frankly,  that  is  the 
way  I  should  like  to  see  the  amendment 
remain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield  to  me, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  reluctant  to  accept 
such  an  amendment. 

Once  agam.  I  would  say  that  every 
rule  laid  down  in  all  these  sections  of  the 
amendment  is  enforceable  both  through 
criminal  action  and  through  civil  action. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  an  unwarranted  or 
unreasonable  inhibition  against  the  right 
of  a  union  member,  by  his  organization, 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  re- 
dress in  court.  It  seems  to  me — and  I 
think  all  my  colleagues  will  share  this 
opinion — that  that  represents  the  finest 
means  by  which  his  rights  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  continue. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  membership  was  not  com- 
pulsory  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  The  Senate  is  not  now  in  order, 
and  it  must  be  in  order  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  may  proceed.  Half  a 
dozen  conversations  are  under  way  on  the 
fioor,  and  the  galleries  are  not  quiet. 

Conversations  on  the  floor  will  cease; 
Senators,  other  than  the  Senator  who 
has  the  floor,  will  take  their  seats.  The 
occupants  of  the  galleries  must  be  silent. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arizona  may 
resume. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  dealing  with 
organizations  in  which  membership  was 
purely  voluntary — for  instance,  business 
organizations,  fraternal  organizations, 
and  so  forth — I  would  hold  with  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  But  we  are  dealing 
with  organizations  to  which — in  most 
cases — a  man  must  l^elong  if  he  is  to 
work. 

The  argimient  that  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  such  organizations 
would  be  wrong  does  not  hold  with  me, 
because  before  the  McClellan  committee 
we  have,  for  2  years,  foimd  unions  who 
abuse  the  rights  of  the  American  people. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  I 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  unions 
can  be  absolved  of  all  such  charges.  I 
know  unions,  and  I  know  union  people; 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  them.  But 
I  have  no  respect  for  those  who  abuse  the 
rights  of  the  American  i>eople. 

As  was  stated  on  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  there  are  170  million 
Ijeople  in  our  country,  and  probably  99.9 
percent  of  them  are  perfectly  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  But  there  are  laws  by 
which  we  have  to  live. 

Today  in  this  country  there  is  a  denial 
of  American  rights  in  unions,  only  be- 
cause some  union  constitutions  contain 
provisions  which  make  it  possible  for  the 


democratic  rights  of  the  union  members 
to  be  denied. 

I  am  undertaking  to  point  out  that  tf 
the  proviso  remains  in  the  amendment, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  that 
we  shall  not  change  anything  that  has 
allowed  the  disturbances  which  have 
been  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigations by  the  McClellan  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  specific  apprehen- 
sion comes  to  my  mind,  after  having  read 
and  reread  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  along 
with  the  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  Suppose  a  union  member  com- 
mitted an  infraction  of  the  reasonable 
rules  of  his  union  organization.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  his  conduct  were  unbe- 
coming. It  would  be  perfectly  reason- 
able to  prevent  that  member  from  con- 
tinuing his  vmwarranted  conduct,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  I  very  greatly  fear 
that  the  language  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor would  permit  that  union  member  to 
say.  "You  cannot  touch  me  for  what  I 
do  or  say" — even  if  every  covut  in  the 
land  would  say  he  was  conducting  him- 
self in  an  unbecoming  manner. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  say  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  conduct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  f  nxn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kttchel]. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  will  dis- 
agree with  me  when  I  say  that  a  union 
has  a  right  to  make  reasonable  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  and  so 
forth — ^for  instance,  rules  against  im- 
proper or  undesirable  conduct;  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  union  member  comes  in 
drunk,  or  if  he  raises  cain  all  the  time, 
and  so  forth. 

The  one  thing  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  about  which  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  concerned.  Is 
that  the  term  "reasonable"  would  in- 
clude the  proposition  that  a  member 
could  not  criticize  his  union  or  the  offi- 
cers of  his  union  or  could  not  oppose  the 
officers  in  an  election — m  short,  that  he 
could  not  openly  criticize  the  officers  or 
the  conduct  of  the  union's  business;  that 
he  could  not  engage  in  such  criticism 
either  in  or  out  of  the  union  hall. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  proposes  to 
include  a  provision  which  would  make 
such  criticism  in  the  union  hall  per- 
missible. 

But  if  the  union's  rules  prohibit  such 
criticism — and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
says  that  the  rules  of  74  unions  do — I 
would  be  opposed  to  this  proposal.  That 
is  where  the  real  rub  comes  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OOUJWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  time  to  yield 
further.  I  regret  that  oiu-  time  for  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  subject  is 
so  greatly  limited.  I  think  it  a  great 
crime    that    the    Senate    has    to    rush 
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through  its  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, with  only  half  an  hour  allowed  to 
a  side  for  debate  on  these  amendments. 
When  we  are  determining  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  American  working  people. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  language 
of  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

Every  member  of  any  such  labor  organi- 
zation shall  bave  the  right  to  express  any 
Tlews,  arguments,  or  opinions. 

That  provision  does  not  guarantee  the 
right  of  a  union  member  to  attend  an 
evening  meeting  at  his  church,  when  no 
other  members  of  his  union  are  present, 
and  there  say.  "I  do  not  like  to  have  my 
union  back  Tom  Smith  for  this  particular 
union  ofBce."  In  my  opinion,  the  lan- 
guage proposed  would  not  guarantee  that 
right  to  a  union  member.  In  other 
words,  the  proposed  language  guarantees 
the  union  member  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  UQion  hall,  at  meetings  of  union 
members,  but  does  not  give  him  such  a 
guarantee  in  connection  with  meetings 
outside  the  union  hall. 

My  friend  has  indicated  that  he  will 
not  accept  my  amendment. 

Again — because  we  are  operating  under 
what  I  call  an  almost  severe  time  limit — 
I  wish  to  proceed. 

I  have  an  amendment  on  page  2,  In  line 
14,  as  follows:  Stjlke  out  the  colon,  and 
insert  a  period  in  lieu  thereof:  and  strike 
out  the  words  beginning  with  Provided," 
down  through  the  period  in  line  20. 
That  would  remove  the  proviso. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
California  to  state  his  thoughts  on  that 
proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi-.  President,  first,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  the  sponsors  of 
the  Kuchel  amendment  are  considering 
the  suggestion  which  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona— and 
which,  frankly,  I  think  goes  too  far— 
I  wonder  whether  we  could  achieve  the 
same  result,  to  the  extent  that  It  is  de- 
sirable, by  rewriting  the  proviso  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided.  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  b«  construed  to  impair  the  right  of  a 
labor  organization  to  adopt  and  enforce  rea- 
sonable rules. 

And  then  insert:  "Not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  toward 
the  organization." 

And  then  Include  the  language  follow- 
ing as  it  now  stands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  meet  the 
fear  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has,  and 
really  would  cover  the  matter  fairly 
well. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  distingiiished  Senator  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  yielded  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoua  consent  that  tlie  time 


required  to  bring  about  order  in  the 
Chamber  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 
That  is  a  unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
quest is  not  necessary.  The  preserva- 
tion of  order  is  supposed  to  be  automatic 
in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Chair  advises  the  occupants  of 
the  galleries  that  they  are  guests  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  not  a  place  where  they 
are  expected  \o  conduct  casual  conver- 
sations. They  are  here  to  observe  and 
witness  the  conduct  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Chair  requests  the  observance  of 
decorum  by  the  guests. 
The  Senatoi-  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  another  part  of  the 
amendment.  I  ask  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  or  any  one  of  the 

sponsors 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  so  we  may  know  whether 
pur  minds  have  met  on  the  proviso? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  frankly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  an  amplification  of 
what  is  already  on  page  4.  line  14.  It 
merely  buttons  it  up  in  connection  with 
the  proviso  under  discussion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  does  anything.  It  is  the  type 
of  language  which  somebody  once  de- 
scribed as  gobbledygook.  I  ttiink  that  Is 
pretty  much  what  it  Is.  If  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  do  not  want  to  accept 
my  amendment,  very  well.  I  think  the 
insertion  of  the  semicolon  has  done  some 
good,  but  my  objection  to  the  amendment 
will  remain  and,  frankly,  will  constitute 
my  reason  for  voting  against  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President,  as  time  is  running  out. 
I  wish  to  turn  to  page  4  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  California  to  line  4,  page  4: 

That  no  employer  or  employer  association 
shall  directly  or  Indirectly  ttnance.  encour- 
age, or  participate  in.  except  as  a  party,  any 
such  action,  proceeding,  appearance,  or  peti- 
tion. 


I  think  that  is  a  good  provision.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  California, 
which  may  surprise  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No;  It  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  one  Memlier  of  the  Senate  who 
deserves  the  salute  of  all  of  us  for  the 
constant  attention  he  has  given  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  California  if 
he  would  accept  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  an  addition;  on  page  4.  at  the 
end  of  line  6,  before  the  period,  to  add 
the  following  words:  "unless  such  em- 
ployer has  no  dispute,  controversy,  con- 
tract, connection,  or  relationship  of  any 
kind  in  any  area  of  activity,  with  the 
labor  organization  against  which  such 
action  or  proceeding  has  been  or  is  being 
brought  by  such  member." 

Let  us  say  a  businessman  is  a  neighbor 
of  a  union  member,  and  he  is  trying  to 
finance  him.  The  businessman  has  no 
dispute  with  his  neighbor.  He  may  be  in 
business  in  another  community.  If  the 
language  propoeed  were  to  apply,  it  would 


prevent  such  a-laboring  man  from  bein? 
financed  by  his  friend,  the  employer. 

I  do  not  think  my  request  is  an  unrea- 
sonable one.  I  think  it  would  add 
strength  to  the  provision  which  has  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that, 
while  I  certainly  recognize  the  good  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
addition  to  the  proviso  might  well  open 
up  an  undesirable  loophole.  The  in- 
stance cited  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Is  a  legitimate  one  to  raise;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  It  not  be  possible  for 
an  employer  or  association  of  employers 
who  just  did  not  like  unions  generally 
to  finance  the  activities  which  they  are 
forbidden  to  finance  or  encourage  mere- 
ly t>ecause,  as  a  matter  of  philosophy 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  an  association  in  my  amendment 
I  say  "employer."  I  refer  to  a  case  in 
which  a  man  who  lives  next  door,  or  is  a 
friend  of  the  workingman.  offers  to  fi- 
nance him. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  understand.    As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  testify  be- 
fore the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee.   He  is  a  fine  American  and 
a  great  businessman,  but  he  just  does  not 
believe  In  unions.     Prom  where  he  sits, 
perhaps  he  Is  right.    I  would  not  want 
him  to  finance  his  neighbor  in  order  to 
break  up  a  union  to  which  he  belonged. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Contrary  to  what 
my  friend  may  think.  I  not  only  believe  in 
unions;  I  want  them  to  get  bigger  and 
better.    I  object  to  the  way  some  of  them 
are  run.     I  would  not.  for  that  reason. 
and  for  the  fear  that  somebody  might 
dislike  a  union,  want  to  preclude  a  friend 
from  using  funds  which  would  come  un- 
der the  purview  of  this  section.     I  want 
to  give  him  the  freedom  to  use  the  funds. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  speaking  as  only 
one  of  the  sponsors.    I  dare  say  It  Is  no 
secret  that  this  colloquy  will  enable  my 
colleagues  to  determine  what  they  want 
to  do.    I  think  I  am  right,  but  If  my  col- 
leagues desire  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  would 
have  no  serious  objection  to  accepting  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  While  the  Sena- 
tors in  this  part  of  the  Chamber  are 
deciding  on  the  language.  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  Senator  from  California  did  not 
finish  reading  his  amendment  to  title 
II.  Reporting  by  Labor  Organizations. 
It  contains  the  language  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  conunittee  bill.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  it.  I  make  that 
statement  so  the  Senator  from  Calif omia 
will  not  need  to  read  it. 

May  I  now  ask  to  what  conclusion  my 
fiiend  has  come  about  my  suggested 
change? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  say  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  language  Is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  the  coauthors  of  the  amendment 
who  are  in  this  part  of  the  Chamber  at 
present  for  me  to  stand  up  and  say  "We 
accept  it." 
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The  sentence  we  are  discussing,  which 
my  friend  from  Arizona  would  like  to 
amend  by  adding  more  words  to  it,  reads: 

No  employer  or  employer  association  shaU 
directly  or  Indirectly  finance,  encourage,  or 
pnrtlclpAte  In.  except  as  a  party,  any  such 
itctlon,  proceeding,  appearance,  or  petition. 

That  Is  all  that  clause  states.  In  other 
words.  It  would  l>e  an  unfair  practice,  ;:t 
would  be  against  the  law.  for  an  em- 
ployer or  an  employer  association,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  spend  any  money 
or  otherwise  to  get  into  that  type  of  sit- 
uation, unless  It  were  a  party.  Is  that 
not  good  public  policy? 

I  do  believe  we  ought  not  to  clutter  up 
that  language.  It  is  clear.  The  provi- 
sion is  an  attempt  to  protect  a  union 
member  who  may  be  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  organization.  My  col- 
leagues would  not  want  me  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  ask  an- 
other question.  Let  us  suppose  the  man 
to  whom  we  are  giving  these  rights  has 
no  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to  court, 
has  no  money  with  which  to  finance  a 
suit,  but  has  a  friend,  who  is  an  em- 
ployer, who  says.  "John,  I  will  lend  you 
the  money  to  go  into  court — ^but  wait  a 
minute;  I  cannot  do  it,  because  no  em- 
ployer can  do  It."  Are  we  not  tamper- 
ing with  the  basic  right  of  a  man  to  bor- 
row a  dollar  or  two  from  a  friend? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  he  could 
not  go  to  any  bank,  either,  if  the  bank  is 
an  employer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  made  a  good 
point.  He  could  not  go  to  a  bank  to  bor- 
row the  money,  because  the  bank  would 
be  an  employer.  In  fact,  the  union  mem- 
ber could  not  borrow  it  from  his  own 
union,  because  his  union  Is  an  employer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  make  very  clear  at  this  point, 
by  the  legislative  history,  if  my  friend 
will  Indulge  me.  that  the  somewhat 
strained  construction  of  the  word  "em- 
ployer" which  has  been  given  in  the  last 
colloquy  Is  not  intended  by  anybody  to 
apply,  and  that  certainly  an  employee 
could  go  to  a  bank  to  borrow  money  for 
his  defense,  and  there  should  not  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  tell  us  of  a  bank  which  Is 
not  an  employer? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  this  lan- 
guage the  union  member  could  not  do  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  s^eld,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  that  tlie  word  "inter- 
ested" could  be  added  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "no",  so  as  to  maJte  the  language 
read,  "no  interested  employer  or  em- 
ployer association."  If  the  Senator 
would  accept  that  amendment,  with  the 
legislative  history  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, I  think  it  would  solve  his  prob- 
lem. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  >\hat  that  means? 

Mr.  CLARK.  U  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  it  would  clearly  mean  the  lan- 
guage would  not  include  a  bank. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand 
what  it  means,  but  we  want  to  make  a 
legislative  history.  I  want  the  propo- 
nents of  this  interesting  word  "Interest- 
ed" to  explain  It. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  in  mind  the  fact 
that  an  employer  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  litigation  ought  not  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  a  union.  In  the  eventuation  of 
a  relationship  of  the  litigant  to  the 
union,  an  interested  employer  should  not 
be  a  party  to  finance  the  suit. 

We  ourselves  are  so  against  antibar- 
ratry  statutes  that  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  party  to  a  law  which  would  prevent 
a  union  member  from  finding  a  friend, 
who  happens  to  be  £U3  employer  of  peo- 
ple in  a  totally  unrelated  business,  a  bank 
or  anything  else,  to  loan  him  the  money. 
We  should  not  have  a  law  to  make  it 
impossible  to  borrow  from  a  friend  to 
start  a  suit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  ask  a  question, 
for  the  legislative  history? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Including  the  word  as 
the  Senator  has  used  it.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  would  the  language  in- 
clude "any*  employer?  Let  us  assume 
that  the  employer  is  in  the  general  groc- 
ery business.  Would  the  word  "inter- 
ested" include  any  other  employer? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  probably  would 
if  the  litigation  involved  the  union  in  the 
whole  line  of  business,  because  the  words 
of  art  are  'employer  or  wnployer  asso- 
ciation." 

Again  we  have  a  balance  of  con- 
venience. Neither  side  ought  to  trim 
this,  and  that  is  why  I  have  given  the 
legislative  history. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  3  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  jrield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  5  minutes,  of  which  2 
minutes  will  be  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
and  3  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  need  5 
minutes.    Two  minutes  will  l)e  sufilcient. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes,  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  been  yielded  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  sorry  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  cannot  agree  with  my 
amendments  which  relate  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  assemMy.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage they  propose  will  continue  to 
allow  certain  unions  to  abuse  their 
membership.  I  fear  that  retaining  the 
proviso  clause  in  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  provision  will  furnish  an 
open  door  to  the  continuation  of  the 
abuses  which  we  have  seen,  other  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  notwithstandlnf. 


I  believe.  Indeed  I  know,  honestly,  that 
the  Senators  who  have  sponsored  the 
amendment  have  done  so  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  being  of  extreme  help.  I 
was  perfectly  willing  to  see  stricken  from 
the  McClellan  amendment  those  pro- 
visions of  which  our  southern  friends: 
were  fearful  but  I  did  not  know  that  such 
a  hatchet  Job  was  going  to  be  done.  I 
thought  we  would  apply  a  fine  scalpel,  in 
order  to  get  along  with  oxu*  friends  from 
the  South  on  a  reasonable  objection.  I 
am  sorry  this  has  gone  as  far  as  it  has. 

I  am  sorry  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  a  precedent  is  being  established  for 
getting  around  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  motion  to  reconsider.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  regret  it.  I  can  see  for 
the  future  no  validity  in  a  Senate  vote 
to  lay  a  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table.  We  are  doing  something  today 
which  we  will  regret,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  substance  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
stance of  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
developing  a  new  "gimmick"  to  get 
around  a  legislative  act  which  has  been 
decided.  I,  as  a  Senator,  want  no  part 
of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  half  minute,  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
a  half  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment, 
he  should  delete  the  provision  about  the 
employer  and  the  limitation  on  a  man 
borrowing  money.  Every  one  of  us 
knows  that  such  a  provision  is  uncon- 
stitutionaL  We  should  take  the  lan- 
guage out.  It  makes  no  sense  to  say  to 
a  man.  by  law,  'You  cannot  borrow 
money."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  has  been  clear  in  this  debate  that  all 
the  Senate  is  trying  to  do  is  to  be  mature. 
Everybody  knows  the  Senate  could  reach 
the  same  result  by  many  methods,  in- 
cluding a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill. 
All  of  us.  those  who  voted  against  the 
McClellan  amendment,  as  well  as  those 
who  voted  for  It,  recognize  ^at  the  Mc- 
Clellan amendmenrhas  to  be  cleaned  up 
properly.  I  think  we  are  adult  enough 
not  to  wait  until  the  bill  gets  to  a  confer- 
ence, or  to  make  that  a  rea.son  why  the 
other  body  will  not  act  on  the  prwosed 
legislation  at  all. 

Let  those  who  are  so  vehement  about 
the  bill  of  rights  ask  thenaselves.  What 
do  we  want,  an  issue  or  a  law?  I  want  a 
law.  That  is  why  I  have  done  what  I 
have  done.  I  thought  that  the  balance 
of  coovenienoe  in  civil  liberties  was 
greater  than  the  balance  of  ccmTenience 
in  the  bUl  of  rights,  because  the  whole 
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Kennedy  bill  Is  •  bill  of  rlghU.  We  can 
add  lomethlng  or  lubtraot  lomethlng  12 
we  with. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  we  are  trying  to  perfect 
thli  language,  so  that  It  will  do  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Arkaniai  wanted 
to  do,  but  also  will  make  sure  It  does 
not  do  more,  because  If  It  did  more,  It 
could  destroy  the  bill,  and  could  make 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  run  every  union. 

Mr.  President.  X  point  out  that  If  we 
let  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  stand  as  It  Is.  the  provision 
with  respect  to  Initiation  fees,  which  are 
fixed  by  the  union,  would  require  an 
amendment  by  the  U.8,  Congress  to  en- 
able any  union  to  change  Its  Initiation 
fee  from  7S  percent  or  leM  of  a  week's 
wages  to  more,  even  If  It  were  a  highly 
desirable  thing  to  do.  We  auumed  no 
such  result.  We  did  not  want  to  have 
such  a  result,  yet  that  Is  what  we  are 
facing. 

Mr,  PrMldtnt.  it  leemi  to  mi  a  mioA* 
able  approach  Is  being  taken,  within  the 
oonAnei  of  law,  to  aoeompllih  what  wt 
ara  trying  lo  aoeompllih. 

Mr.  Pmldint,  X  lay  to  thoii  who  talk 
about  ttn  ipiieh  that  undir  thi  Con- 
lUtutlon  of  thi  umtid  ttatii  frn  ipHoh 
li  not  Ucinii.  •uM'tmi  Court  Juittei 
Nolmn  laid  down  thi  prepoiltlon  lonf 
ago  that  It  might  bi  fm  ipeieh  to  get 
up  In  a  movli  thiatir  and  to  yiU  '*Ptn," 
but  that  we  could  prevent  It  by  law, 
What  would  our  oolliaguH  dot  would 
our  eolliaguii  havt  ui  allow  a  union 
mimbir  to  git  up  at  a  union  mNtlni  and 

Sll  ''nn''}  Would  our  eolliague  lay 
at  U  fm  ipucht— bicauN  that  Is 
what  wt  are  asked  to  write  Into  the  bill, 
That  Is  nonsense,  and  wi  know  It,  Of 
ooum.  all  fmdom  has  to  be  subject  to 
proper  and  reasonable  rules  of  procedure. 

The  PItSSXDZNO  OFncm,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  hu  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Z>Z11K8BN.  Mr.  President,  X  yield 
1  more  minute  to  the  dlsUngulshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Who  determines  what  Is 
reasonable?  That  Is  determined  by  the 
same  body  which  always  determines  such 
questions  In  American  public  life— the 
court.  The  courU  determine  whether  a 
driver  Is  reasonable  when  he  hits  a  pedes- 
trian. The  courts  determine  whether 
somebody  acted  reasonably  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  The  court  deter- 
mines what  is  reasonable  every  day.  The 
court  will  do  so  in  this  instance.  We  have 
lodged  the  power  where  it  belongs. 

Plnally.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
Offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
does  not  deal  with  union  lists.  I  assure 
Senators  that,  if  recognition  may  be  ob- 
tained we  have  a  way  whereby  the  union 
lists  will  be  made  fully  and  freely  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  ought  to  have  them, 
without  fear  of  action  against  him,  for 
proper  uses.  I  shall  have  the  honor  to 
propose  such  an  amendment  as  soon  as 
the  Senate  has  taken  action  on  the  bill  of 
rights  amendment,  but  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  all  a  part  of  the  same 
package.  It  has  been  through  the 
screening  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  of  many  colleagues 
on  this  side,  many  distinguished  lawyers. 
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I  humbly  submit  it  will  satisfy  my  col- 
league!. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  a  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tenneuee  I  Mr.  KifauvirI. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  X 
should  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  a  few  question. 

First.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  on  the  amend- 
ment they  have  presented,  leaving  out 
section  103,  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
would  put  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
middle  of  the  actions  of  every  Inbor  union 
In  the  XJnlted  States  and  give  him  the 
right  to  institute  suits  at  his  will.  Xt 
would  be  very  dlffloult  to  carry  on  man- 
agement-labor relations  In  the  public  In- 
terest If  an  unthoughtful  Secretary  of 
Labor  wished  to  Interfere,    This  section, 

f»lus  the  abiinei  of  a  requirement  for 
ury  trials,  were  the  principal  naioni  X 
votid  against  thi  MeCliUan  amindmint. 

Thi  particular  quiitlon  X  wish  to  ask 
ti  thti!  Whireai  the  MeCliUan  amind* 
mint  contained  a  provlilon  for  omaltlM. 
with  mpiet  to  whtoh  X  thought  some  of 
the  languagi  wai  a  lUtli  harsh,  X  do  not 
And  any  dlrMt  provltlon  In  this  amend- 
ment for  pmaltlN,  exoipt  that  Motion 
lOS  glVN  thi  mimbin  rfghti  to  oirtain 
aitloni,  X  luppoM  Motion  SOI  of  the 
original  MiClillan  amindmint  oontalni 
provisions  for  pinaltlM.  and  that  It  li 
Intindid  that  thi  pinalty  provliloni 
shall  apply  to  this  Motion, 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  Pmldint.  will  thi 
Senator  yteldf 

Mr,  XIFAUVIR,   X  yield, 

Mr,  CLARK,  That  U  oort^ict,  That 
la  why  no  specinc  penalty  section  was 
Inserted  In  the  amendment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator win  nfir  to  section  606,  he  will  c:i 
that  It  refers  to  violations  of  the  act, 
and.  of  course,  the  bill  of  righU  title  will 
be  a  part  of  the  act.  The  penalty  pro- 
vision Is  Intended  to  apply. 

Mr.  KEFAUVBR.  SubMCUon  (0)  of 
section  606  provides  as  follows: 

Any  pvraon  who  than  wlUfuUy  violate  the 
provuiona  of  thU  Motion  ahftlt  b«  ftnvd  not 
mort  than  110,000  or  ImprlsonMl  (or  not  mort 
than  a  ytart,  or  both. 

Is  It  Intended  that  the  words  "this  sec- 
tion" include  also  the  new  amendment 
which  has  been  presented? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me,  I  will  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  not.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
consider  enlarging  the  expression  "this 
section"  to  "this  act." 

I  hope  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  will  con- 
sider the  language,  to  be  sure  that  the 
words  "this  section"  apply  to  the  new 
amendment  which  has  been  presented. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  some  clarification  of  language 
which  was  agreed  upon.  I  srleld  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  on  the  bill. 


The     pReSIDINO     officer.    The 

Senator  from  Florida  li  recognlied  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  X  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  a 
question  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  X  have  only  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PREaiDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLl^ND.  Mr.  President,  X 
should  like  to  addrcsK  two  inquiries  to 
the  dlatlnauishod  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Arlsona  (Mr.  GolowatbrI  wltl)  re- 
spect to  the  proviso  in  subsection  (2)  of 
section  101,  but  since  nothing  has  been 
worked  out  along  the  lines  suggested.  It 
seem.i  to  mo  that  somrthlnu  would  be  ac- 
oompllMhod  if  the  words  brutnnlnu  at  the 
end  of  line  14.  "the  foregoing  Is  limited 
so,"  were  stricken. 

Mr.XUCKIL   Andoniofthi*'thaU.*' 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  That  Is  corrMt.  Xf 
thosi  words  aii  not  strlokin  U  would  ap> 
piar  that  a  limitaiiun  had  bMn  Mt  up  on 
thi  fmdom  of  upevvh  and  assembly  pi'o- 
vidid  for  larller, 

Mr.  KVCNKL,  X  Join  my  coUiaaui, 
the  Benatoi'  fi-om  Ploilda.  In  asking 
unanimous  oonMnt  tliat  on  page  I.  at  thi 
end  of  line  U,  Uie  words  "the  fonaolni 
Is  limltid  so  that"  bi  itrlekin. 

Thi  PRItXDINO  OPPICER,    Xl  thin 

objHtlont  Thi  Chair  hnn  noni.  and 
It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  My  Mcond  Inquiry 
relates  to  a  matter  of  draftsmanship 
pun  and  simple.  X  undiratand  that  thi 
dnftimin  who  havi  handled  thi  pnpa* 
ration  and  presentation  of  the  amend- 
ment an  agreed  that  on  page  i.  at  the 
bHtnnlng  of  line  18,  the  word  "nfnln" 
should  be  stricken  and  the  words  "his  n« 
framing"  be  inserted. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  What  U 
the  request? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  Pnsldent.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
recommended  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  submit  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  make 
certain  that  the  modification  requested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia a  moment  ago  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  renew  my  sugges- 
tion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  in  or- 
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der  that  X  may  submit  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    CerUlnly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doit 
the  Senator  from  Illlnolii  yield  for  the 
purpoM  of  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  X3IIIK8EN.    X  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  first  withhold  his  sugges- 
tion of  the  abMnoe  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,    X  am  idad  to  do  lo. 

Mr.  AXXOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  whether  or  not 
the  amendment  suggestwt  on  page  4,  to 
InMrt  the  word  "Intinsted"  aftir  thi 
word  "no."  was  agreed  to,  or  whether  the 
Senator  from  California  aocipted  It, 

Mr.  KUCRIL.     Xndud  X  did,  and  do. 

Mr,  DXRXSIN.  Mr.  Pnsldent.  X  n- 
mw  my  suggestion  of  the  abMnM  of  a 
Quofum. 

The  PRMXmNO  OPPXCIR,  The 
elerk  will  eall  thi  roll, 

n\9  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  thi 
followlni  •onators  answered  to  thilr 
namm 

Oreea 

muenlai 


Alkvn 
Allatt 
AHSortea 

P*" 

Pwnneii 

raw,  N  J 
Ca«,  a  Oah 
Ohurah 
Clara 


H<»aaii 


luriuii 


If 

I<»aainia 


MtrSfMKMaw 


Oeiion 

Currn 

DirluMtt 

DotfS 

Deualaa 

Dvorahak 

KaallatUi 

IU)«>uilrr 

KntI* 

Brvtn 

ruibrlcht 

Ooldwatvr 

Oort 


ttruaka 

iarkaen 

JavlM 

John»Km.  • 

gaatint 
•tau«*r 
KannKiy 
Karr 
Kuehal 


V 


LauMbe 

liOlkg 

MsOariay 

MeClallM 

McOm 

MrNamara 

MatnuMMi 

Man»aata 

Martin 

Monronay 


N»uiM>re*r 

O'Mahuuay 

raaUMn 

l^ittRmira 
naneviph 

husssll 

■Mieaatall 

■aheapaal 

aoou 

■luathtra 

■mitn 

aparkmaa 

liannui 

•ymtnitnu 

TKlmaasa 

Thurmonl 

WUUama,N.J. 

Wllllami.  Dal. 

Yarboroxich 

Yo\iaf .  N  Dak 

Yeuas,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KttchblI.  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators.  The  jreas  and  nays  have 
been  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I 
hope  the  Chair  will  undertake  to  main- 
tain order  throughout  the  yea  and  nay 
vote,  so  we  can  hear  Senators  as  they 
respond  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appreciates  the  suggestion.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  take  their  seats. 
The  Chair  is  not  advised  that  the  per- 
sons standing  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber have  been  requested  to  aid  the  Sen- 
ate. The  clerk  will  not  proceed  w^ith  the 
call  of  the  roll  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order, 
clerk  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
ChavkiI  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HuMFHKBYl  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 


The 


that 

I  Mr. 


X  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Biaiil  li  abMnt  because  of 
a  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Friar  1  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr,  CmavisI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PNRiYl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

X  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr, 
Biati]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  KUCHBL,  X  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampahln  (Mr, 
BsiDou)  Is  neoesiai'lly  absent,  and  Is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr,  WiLCY)  who  Is  alM  nMeisarlly  ab- 
sent. If  preMht  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator fi*om  New  Hampahln  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  thi  tinator  from  Wlaoonstn 
would  vote  "yia." 

Thi  tinator  from  Xanaaa  ( Mr,  Carl- 
•ON I  ii  abunt  on  ofRclal  businiis, 

Thi  mult  waa  announnd— yiaa  T7. 
nayi  U,  ai  foUowii 


Aikaa 
Allen 

ftnearMM 
ar^ifll 
Itoall 
kuak 


a*a,a,Dak. 
vmta 
Olarfe 
0«iQpar 
Dirkaaa 


DeuftM 

kaaUanS 

iUlanear 

milt 

Irvia 

Pulbrisht 

Oora 

oraan 

Oruaalag 


Bvnnatt 

BuUvr 

Cap»hart 

Cotton 

Cunts 


Bibla 

BrldB^a 

Carlson 


YIAS"TT 

Nsnke 
ipnw 

Haiu\lnga 

Htll 

HolUHi 

itaekaoa 

isylM 

Jahaaoa.  Tts, 

Jeaaatia*  1.0, 

Joraan 

MHiung 

Karauvar 

KannaSy 

Kat-r 

Kuchfl 

Ungar 

Long 

MoCarthy 

MrClaiian 

MeOaa 

MrNamara 

MagnuaoB 

MankBald 

Monronay 

Moras 

NAYS-14 

Dworahak  Martin 

Ooiewatar  Mun<lt 

Hirkanloopar  Schoappal 

Kruaka  WtlUnnu,  Del. 
Lauacha 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


iMiea 


'Mahttusy 
hora 
»uiy 

Ssafiiph 

•Akfrtaen 

RuMaii 

Baltentuil 

aeott 

amathars 

•mith 

•parkman 

atannia 

ayminaton 

Taimaoga 

Thurmone 

WUliamk.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Youns.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Cha\-ea 
rraar 


Mumptarty 
WUay 


So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  Mr.  KucHEL  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  half  a  minute.  I 
think  we  owe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McCLELLAN]  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  having  pointed  up  this  very  im- 
portant section  which  has  Just  been 
added  to  the  bill  and  for  having  con- 
tributed much  of  the  language  which  is 
In  the  bUl. 

At  the  same  time.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


California  (Mr.  KuchslI  and  the  Sena- 
tors aiaoclatid  with  him.  who  havi 
helped  the  Senate  to  brinr  about  this 
actKm  today.  I  think  this  Is  a  proud 
moment  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  X  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinmidy]  io 
discuss  a  matter  relating  to  the  amend- 
ment Just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSBN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  X  yield, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  X  yield  myMU  1  min- 
ute on  the  bin, 

Mr.  PrMldent.  this  very  body  which 
functions  this  afVM'noon  li  a  product  of 
a  compromise  made  more  than  ITO  yiirs 
ago,  X  think  It  points  up  thi  fact  that 
the  country  has  gone  forward  and  that 
niults  have  been  achieved  by  eonslder- 
ing  legislation  aa  thi  art  of  thi  poHlbH 
Xt  Is  a  laM  of  boating  out  hard  truths  im 
thi  anvu  of  dUcuMlon  and  oontrovirty 

X  would  bi  denllet  In  my  duty  If, 
among  othir  things,  X  did  not  dlrMt  at- 
tintlon  to  thi  fait  that  thi  dlitlntulihid 
■inator  from  Arliona  IMr.  OoLBWArml 
hat  bun  mMt  dUtgint  In  hli  dutiM  In  Uti 
•mat!  and  hai  takm  oni  irnt  burdt^n 
hin,  togithir  with  othir  mimbin  of 

thi  OORUAttlMt 

X  hiBMn  to  Mrvi  on  thi  lommtttM 
alio.  X  Itnow  that  hi  waa  in  hli  plaoi 
alwayi  whin  thi  lommlttM  wu  mMtlna. 
X  oouid  not  My  qutti  ai  much  for  myMU, 
bioauM  X  had  other  dutlM.  X  pay  ihi 
Junior  tinator  from  Arlaona  and  all 
other  membera  of  the  CommlttM  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Wilfan  on  our  aldi  and 
on  thi  othir  ildi  a  high  eompltmint. 
But  X  must  ilngli  out  foi*  tpMlal  mention 
the  Senator  from  Arlaona  bMauM  of  his 
fidelity  to  the  oauM  npriMnted  by  thi 
bin  and  the  dllltinM  with  which  hi  has 
puraued  it.  X  think  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  a  good  bill  have  been  productive  of 
many  Improvements  befon  the  bill 
should  leave  the  Senate  and  go  to 
another  body  for  further  nflnement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  germane  to  the 
matters  Just  considered.  For  that  rea- 
son I  withdraw  the  request  I  made  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  which  Is  at 
the  desk,  and  which  is  part  of  the  pack- 
age that  is  before  us. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35. 
in  line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "Such";  and  on  the  same  page  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  lines  19 
through  24;  and.  on  page  36.  in  line  1. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "la- 
bor organisation",  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
insert  the  following: 

Such  labor  orcantaatlon  and  Ita  oOcera 
shaU  be  undar  a  duty,  eufordbla  at  tbe  ault 
of  any  bona  Ada  candldata  tor  unloD  olBoa 
In  the  dlatrlct  court  of  the  United  Statas  in 
which  such  labor  organisation  maintains  Its 
principal  office,  to  comply  with  all  reaaonabla 
requests  of  any  candidate  to  distribute  by 
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mall  or  otherwise  at  the  candidate's  expense 
campaign  literature  In  aid  of  such  person's 
candidacy  to  all  members  In  good  standing 
of  such  labor  organization  and  to  refrain 
from  discrimination  In  favor  of  or  against 
any  candidate  with  respect  to  the  use  of  lists 
of  members:  Provided,  also,  That  whenever 
suoh  labor  organization  or  Its  officers  au- 
thorize the  distribution  by  mall  or  other- 
wise to  members  of  campaign  llteratvire  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  or  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization Itself  with  reference  to  such  elec- 
tion, similar  distribution  at  the  request  of 
any  other  bona  fide  candidate  shall  be  made 
by  such  labor  organization  and  Its  officers, 
with  equal  treatment  as  to  the  expense  of 
such  distribution. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathxrs  In  the  chair).  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  myself  1 0  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  is,  in  sub- 
stance, printed  and  before  all  Members 
of  the  Senate;  it  is  substantially  the 
amendment  which  has  been  printed,  and 
was  intended  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and 
is  identified  as  "4-24-59-B."  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  very  graciously 
allowed  me  to  propose  the  amendment, 
inasmuch  as  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  I  am  the  author  of  the  idea:  and. 
also.  I  suppose  he  is  a  little  tired,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  debate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  Jack  Javits  deserves  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  for  the  brain  func- 
tioning which  has  produced  the  amend- 
ment which  now  is  before  us.  and  which 
completes  the  solution  of  a  very  knotty 
problem. 

Jack,  congratulations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment, let  me  say  that  it  requires  that  if 
anyone  in  a  union  has  the  use  of  lists 
or  the  use  of  mailings  or  circulars,  then, 
on  similar  terms  and  conditions,  anyone 
else  who  is  a  bona  fide  candidate  shall 
have  the  same  use.  Such  a  provision  will 
take  care  of  insurgents,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  take  care  of  those  who  are 
not  candidates,  but  who  simply  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  union  list. 

The  amendment  will  apply  equally  to 
an  incumbent  president  of  a  union  who, 
without  regard  to  what  the  imion's  regu- 
lations may  be,  will  have  the  list,  as  we 
know,  and  to  anyone  else  who  is  a  seri- 
ous candidate  for  the  same  ofiBce. 

The  amendment  which  was  printed,  as 
I  have  described,  includes,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  everything  set  forth  in  the 
pending  amendment,  which  has  just  been 
read,  except  at  the  end  of  my  amendment, 
which  is  pending,  we  have  added  the  re- 
verse of  the  negative  proposal  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination.  We  provide 
that  everyone  shall  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity, upon  the  payment  of  the  costs 
of  mailing.  At  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1',  we 


have  added  the  reverse  of  that  provi- 
sion— namely,  provision  for  the  affirma- 
tive duty  of  a  union  organization,  if  it 
offers  a  mailing,  to  accommodate  every- 
one who  Is  a  serious  candidate. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  talk  about 
the  amendment  to  all  Senators  who 
sponsored  the  so-called  package  amend- 
ment, but  It  has  been  Impossible  to  get 
a  literal  approval  from  all  of  them.  I 
am  offering  the  amendment  in  my  own 
name;  but  I  believe  that  substantially  It 
represents  our  common  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  pending 
amendment,  as  contrasted  to  the  lan- 
guage which  this  amendment  would  sup- 
plant, will  the  right  of  a  candidate  to 
Obtain  a  list  be  preserved? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  preserve 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  "yes"  or  a  "no"  answer,  please. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  the  amendment,  I 
preserve  the  right  that  he  shall  not  be 
discriminated  against — in  other  words, 
if  anyone  gets  the  list,  he  will  get  the 
list. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  the  situation  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  already  in  office?  He  would  have 
the  list;  he  would  have  custody  of  it. 
Would  someone  who  was  not  in  office, 
and  who  undertook  to  run  for  office,  get 
the  list,  too? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  amendment  would 
have  a  court  make  a  practical  solution 
of  the  problem  of,  on  the  one  hand,  see- 
ing to  it  that  union  lists  are  not  abused 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that 
every  legitimate  candidate,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  an  incumbent,  has  the 
same  right.  That  is  the  solution  I  have 
devised. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand.  I 
think  I  understand  what  caused  a  prob- 
lem about  this  matter ;  there  was  appre- 
hension that  a  person  might  become  a 
candidate  and  then  might  use  the  list 
for  improper  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  concerned 
about  that.  too.  Certainly  I  do  not  want 
that  situation  tu  be  abused,  if  that  can 
be  avoided. 

But  I  am  also  concerned  with  situa- 
tions in  which  Incumbent  officers  are,  as 
a  result  of  some  practices  which  we  have 
found  to  prevail  in  certain  unions,  able 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office,  by 
doing  the  very  thing  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  could  be  done.  The  one 
who  was  in  office  would  know  how  to  line 
up  his  forces,  and  so  forth;  but  a  candi- 
date who  was  not  in  office  would  not  have 
a  list  and  would  not  have  all  that  infor- 
mation. This  amendment  would  simply 
permit  him  to  send  his  campaign  mate- 
rial to  the  union  and  have  the  union 
mail  it  out. 

I  understand  that  the  candidate  could 
go  to  a  court  and,  unless  he  received  the 
list,  could  show  that  he  was  being  dis- 
criminated against;  and  then  the  court 
would  require  that  he  be  given  a  list,  if 
he  was  a  legitimate  candidate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
if  he  were  a  legitimate  candidate,  the 
court  would  order — in  order  to  avoid  dis- 


crimination— that  a  copy  of  the  list  be 
given  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gom 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  so  gracious  as  to  state 
that  I  have  suggested  some  of  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment,  in  the  interest  of 
protecting  equahty  of  rights  for  everyone. 
In  other  words,  if  a  candidate  has  actu- 
ally distributed  campaign  literature  to 
the  union  membership,  this  amendment 
will  establish  the  right  of  any  other  can- 
didate to  that  union  office  to  have  the 
union  make  available  to  him  the  distri- 
bution of  his  campaign  literature,  so  that 
all  the  candidates  will  have  their  litera- 
ture presented  equally  to  the  union  mem- 
bers; and  if  the  distribution  of  the  litera- 
ture of  one  candidate  Is  made  without 
charge,  then  the  distribution  of  the  hter- 
ature  of  the  other  candidates  will  like- 
wise be  made  without  charge;  they  will 
be  entitled  to  equal  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  candidate  is  charged 
for  the  distribution  of  his  campaign 
literature,  the  other  candidates  will  have 
to  pay  the  same  cost  or  charge  for  the 
distribution  of  their  campaign  literature. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  "That  is  correct;  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  participation  in  the  preparation  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  amendment  provides 
some  protection  for  a  dissident  group 
which  would  go  into  court,  and  then 
would  And  that  while  it  was  before  the 
court,  the  election  was  held — in  other 
words,  that  the  election  was  held  before 
the  members  of  the  group  obtained 
the  list. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  a  very 
careful  draftsman;  and  I  believe  he 
Should  include  a  provision  to  take  care 
of  such  a  contingency,  inasmuch  as  the 
processes  of  the  courts  are  slow,  and  such 
a  development  would  not  be  very  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  this  respect.  I  must 
rely  UF>on  the  tradition  of  our  Jurispru- 
dence, namely,  that  when  there  is  danger 
of  the  loss  of  a  remedy  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  time,  the  court — whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local — is  generally 
found  to  act.  I  know  of  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  can  properly  be 
charged  that  that  has  not  been  done. 

I  wrestled  with  the  idea ;  but  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  provision  on 
this  point  which  we  might  Include  would 
not  improve  on  what  we  have  already 
provided  to  preserve  that  right.  I  know 
that  in  political  elections,  courts  often 
act  within  5  hours,  becaiise  such  prompt 
action  is  necessary. 

So.  although  there  might  be  excep- 
tions— I  cannot  state  that  there  would 
not  be — I  believe  that  we  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  courts  will  follow  the  rule 
of  reason — namely,  that  once  the  right 
to  go  into  court  is  provided,  the  judicial 
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proceedings  will  be  conducted  with  rea- 
sonable speed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says  is  very  plausible.  Of 
course,  if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  utterly  corrupt  imions,  we 
would  not  now  be  dealing  with  this 
matter  at  all.  What  we  have'toVssimie 
here  is  that  we  are  setting  up  a  protective 
mechanism  against  corrupt  officials  being 
installed  in  ofBce.  Since  they  have  that 
power  in  a  hypothetical  case.  I  want  to 
deny  it  to  them.  I  am  afraid  they  can 
rig  elections,  shorten  campaign  times, 
and  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
an  honest,  diligent  court  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  question  abd  arrive  at  an 
appropriate  verdict. 

A  notorious  situation  now  exists  where- 
in the  president  of  the  International 
Teamsters'  Union  is  seeking  to  hold  an 
election  quickly,  which  the  monitors  and 
the  court  are  stopping  him  from  holding. 
I  thmk  that  we  should  stop  a  situation  in 
which  a  corrupt  group  of  union  leaders 
can  have  a  quick  election  held,  and  that 
we  should  provide  the  kind  of  remedy 
which  I  know  the  Senator  is  seeking  to 
provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  my  amendment,  I 
make  it  the  responsibility  and  duty  of 
the  labor  organization  and  its  officials. 
At  the  very  least.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
duty  which  would  be  actionable  for  reme- 
dies even  in  the  event  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  court  being  able  to  catch  up  with 
the  organization.  I  make  that  statement 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  a  court  will 
act,  and  act  in  time,  but  here  is  an  effort 
to  place  this  affirmative  duty  on  the 
union  officer. 

Mr.  President,  my  pro[>osal  is  the  best 
one  I  have  been  able  to  devise  on  this 
subject.  I  have  used  all  the  ingenuity 
I  possess,  and  this  is  the  best  I  have 
been  able  to  come  up  with. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  amendment  changes  in  any  way 
the  existing  right,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  for  an  incumbent  officer  to 
send  through  the  mails,  at  union  ex- 
pense, so  called  factual  statements  of 
j»-.sues? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  has 
reference  to  goes  to  a  totally  different 
section  of  the  bill,  which  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  or  any  other  Senator  is 
perfectly  free  to  try  to  amend.  That 
provision  is  not  affected  by  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
reference  to  page  38,  line  5,  of  the  bill. 
My  amendment  deals  only  with  the  pro- 
visions on  pages  35  and  36. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  there  at  the  present 
time  any  criminal  sanction  imposed  for 
violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  in  the 
election  sections  of  the  bill?  Several 
days  ago  I  maintained  that  was  true. 
I  still  think  it  is  true.    I  cannot  find  a 


single  penalty  provided  for  violations, 
unless  the  violation  mvolves  coercion, 
reprisals,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  generic  provision  with  re- 
spect to  criminal  penalties  is  foimd  on 
page  53  of  the  bill.  That  provision  deals 
with  force,  violence,  economic  reprisals, 
and  so  forth.  If  the  Senator  feels  that 
provision  should  be  buttressed,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Nothmg  I 
am  proposing  in  my  amendment  would 
prejudice  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  raises  a  problem 
In  my  mind.  It  presumes  that  an  m- 
surgent  candidate  is  more  apt  to  give  a 
membership  list  to  a  commercial  firm  or 
individual  than  an  incumbent  officer. 

A  while  ago  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  a  man  who  had  been  expelled 
from  a  union  and  had  lost  his  job  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  party  to  a  lawsuit 
growing  out  of  an  election.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  petition  and  writs 
in  the  court  in  Kansas  City.  I  find  that 
one  man  has  held  the  office  of  business 
manager,  treasurer,  and  corresponding 
secretary  for  20  years.  Why  is  it  the 
membership  list  is  entrusted  to  an  in- 
cumbent officer,  while  a  possible  oppo- 
nent cannot  have  free  access  to  inspect 
and  copy  the  list?  Why  is  the  incvun- 
bent  a  better  guardian  of  the  privacy  of 
the  list  than  any  other  individual? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  asked  a  number  of  questions.  I 
will  start  by  taking  the  last  one  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  in  order  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my- 
self in  order  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
save  some  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  WiU. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  9  min- 
utes remaining,  after  yielding  1  minute. 
The      PRESIDING       OFFICER.     The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  When  a  union  has 
elected  an  officer,  it  has  vested  in  him 
many  resFtonsibilities — funds,  reputation, 
direction,  and  so  forth,  including  the 
Ust.  My  amendment  seeks  to  equalize 
the  situation  when  It  comes  to  election 
time. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  of  rights 
which  the  Senate  adopted  related  to 
rights  and  duties,  and  one  of  the  provi- 
sions provided  for  periodic  elections.  So 
if  the  bill  Is  passed,  the  tsrpe  of  situation 
to  which  the  Senator  has  made  refer- 
ence could  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  sajring 
that,  without  pride  of  authorship,  and 
without  much  collaboration,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  deal  with  a  very  difficult 
situation,  which  everybody,  including  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  agrees  was  diffi- 
cult. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  make 
the  amendment  a  part  of  the  proposed 
law.  I  think  it  provides  a  desirable  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  shield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
bringing  before  the  Senate  his  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  Is  a  helpful  one.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  others  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  know  that  this 
amendment  is  similar  in  intention,  and  I 
think  similar  in  effect,  to  the  amendment 
which  was  identified  as  4-24-59-B, 
which  was  offered  last  night  by  the  same 
bipartisan  group  which  offered  the 
amendment  to  the  McClellan  amend- 
ment, and  which  I  am  confident  has  the 
same  bipartisanship  and  the  same  bi- 
partisan support. 

I  have  compared  carefully  the  work- 
ing of  the  amendment  Identified  as  4-24- 
59-B,  of  which  five  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  cosponsors.  with  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  find  no  substan- 
tial difference  either  in  mtent  or  in  ef- 
fect. Therefore,  not  only  am  I  glad  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  I  am  sure  the  four 
other  cosponsors  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  feel  the  same  way.  While  they 
are  not  present  on  the  floor  and  are  un- 
able to '  speak  for  themselves,  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  this  Is  a  non- 
partisan, bipartisan  amendment,  and 
not  sometMng  that  comes  from  only  one 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  offering  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  is  well  drawn,  and 
which  is  the  same,  but  in  greater  detail, 
as  the  amendment  we  offered  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply, 
I  wish  I  could  have  presented  it  for  all  of 
us,  but  that  kind  of  clearance  was  not 
possible.  It  was  proposed  In  an  effort  to 
clarify  some  of  the  questions  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  hope  we  will  understand 
this  is  in  effect  exactly  the  same  provi- 
sion respecting  this  matter  which  Is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  amendment  which 
is  on  everyone  s  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  time  I 
have  remaining  to  me.  If  tiie  opposition 
to  the  amendment  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  their  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits ]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1. 1 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  ask  the 
cl^flc  to  st&t«€ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolma  for  himself  and  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
stated. 
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The  Legislativ*  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, at  the  end  of  title  II,  on  page  35. 
to  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  207.  No  person  as  deflned  In  section 
&01  of  thU  Act  shall  be  punished  for  any 
criminal  contempt  allegedly  committed  out- 
side the  lmme<llate  presence  of  the  court  in 
connection  with  any  civil  action  prosecuted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  any  other  per- 
son in  any  coiu't  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  facts 
constituting  such  criminal  contempt  are  es- 
tablished by  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  In  a 
proce«d.lng  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  which  Jviry  shall  be  chosen 
and  empaneled  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  law  governing  trial  juries  In  criminal 
prosecutions  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  merely  provides  for  jury 
trials  in  criminal  contempt  cases.  In 
that  way  it  would  harmonize  with  the 
pattern  of  law  which  has  prevailed  in 
labor  controversies  since  1914,  when  the 
Clayton  Act  was  adopted. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  is  not  the  object 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  present  bill 
into  law  to  change  the  pattern  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  in  eSect  since  1914. 

The  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
aHect  the  power  of  the  court  to  enforce 
its  Judgment  by  civil  contempt  proceed- 
ings where  no  jury  is  employed. 

The  able  and  distinguished  jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  informed  me 
that  he  would  accept  the  amendment, 
and  I  have  made  a  diligent  effort  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So  far  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  one  in  opposition 
to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  th?  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee.    I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Lore  1  and  myself,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, at  the  end  of  section  607  to  add 
the  following : 

For  the  purposes  of  sections  8(a)(5)  and 
8(b)(3).  to  bargain  collectively  shall  Include 
the  mutual  obligation  of  the  employer  and 
the  representative  of  the  employees  to  refrain 
from  proposing,  insisting  upon,  or  condi- 
tioning any  contractual  provision  upon  any 
clause  lolating  the  provisions  of  section 
8(e). 

Sec.  908.  Any  contract  between  an  em- 
ployer and  a  labor  organization  or  Its  agents 
heretofore  or  hereafter  executed  which  Is,  or 
which  calls  upon  anyone  to  engage  In,  an 
unfair  labor  practice  under  section  8(e)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  to  such  extent  be  unenforce- 
able and  void. 


Sec.  809.  Section  10(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "section  8(b)."  the  words 
"or  section  8(e),". 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  prohibition 
in  an  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  in  the  area  of 
hot  cargo  clauses  and  in  the  area  of 
secondary  boycotts  as  they  apply  to  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  tt  e  employers  with 
whom  the  Teamsters  Union  makes  con- 
tracts. 

This  amendment,  as  Is  true  of  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  would  not  cover  anyone  ex- 
cept those  common  carriers  operating  in 
interstate  commerce  under  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act. 

In  the  original  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
it  was  made  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
there  to  be  put  into  a  contract  to  be 
entered  into  a  hot-cargo  clause.  The 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by 
me  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana would  provide  that  the  same  pro- 
hibition should  apply  to  contracts  now 
in  existence.  A  second  step  would  be  to 
say  that  the  hot-cargo  provision  and  sec- 
ondary boycott  threats  cannot  be  used 
in  matters  of  negotiations.  The  third 
step  would  make  such  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices subject  to  the  mandatory  injunc- 
tion provisions  of  section  10(1)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended.  The  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  effectively  curb  hot-cargo 
practices  being  indulged  in  in  interstate 
commerce. 

As  a  result  of  the  McClellan  hearings, 
all  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  abuses 
and  threatened  abuses  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  the  conduct  of  its  president. 
Jimmy  HofTa.  We  know  only  too  well 
of  his  eSort  to  obtain  an  economic  stran- 
glehold on  our  economy.  His  attempts 
to  achieve  this  goal  must  be  thwarted. 
Effective  safeguards  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition of  hot-cargo  activity  on  the  part 
of  his  union  and  any  others  engaged  in 
such  wrongful  practices,  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  preventing  any  one  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  from  obtaining 
through  the  abusive  exercise  of  power  an 
economic  stranglehold  on  our  economy 
which  would  disastrously  affect  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  me  and 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  LoncI  provides  enforci- 
ble  safeguards  and  immeasurably 
strengthens  the  unfair  labor  practices 
declared  in  the  amendment  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of 
the  Lat>or  Subcommittee.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SMATHERS],  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  4-17-59-E  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  his  amendment 
read  in  its  entirety,  or  simply  printed  in 
the  Record? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  amendment 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t>e  stated  for  the  infor- 
'  mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35, 
line  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "its 
constitution  and  bylaws"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  section,  and  with  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
section". 

On  page  35.  line  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "its  constitution  and  bylaws" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section, 
and  with  its  constitution  and  bylaws  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  section". 

On  page  36.  lines  11  and  12,  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "the  labor  organiza- 
tion's constitution  and  bylaws "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "this  section,  and 
with  the  labor  organization's  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  incoasistent  with  this  section". 

Beginning  with  line  13  on  pa^e  36.  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  over  through 
line  16  on  page  37  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(d)(1)  Candidates  In  any  election  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  be  held  by  secret 
ballot  shall  be  selected  as  provided  In  this 
I>aragraph.  There  shaU  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  labor  organization  at  his 
last  known  home  address  a  primary  ballot 
containing  a  list  of  the  ofQces  to  be  filled. 
Each  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  place 
on  such  primary  bnllot  the  nnme  of  the 
person  of  his  choice  for  each  such  office  and 
to  return  such  ballot  by  maU  within  a  rea- 
sonable specified  time  to  a  counting  officer 
designated  by  the  labor  organization  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (4).  The  counting  offi- 
cer shall  tabulate  and  certify  the  results  of 
the  balloting  to  the  labor  organization  and 
to  the  two  persons  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  each  office.  The  two 
persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  any  office  to  be  filled  shall  be  tht 
candidates  for  such  office. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  remaining  part  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  sunendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  is 
this   a   unanimous-consent   request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  object? 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  is  in  the  amendment,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  some  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
1  ead  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  is 
printed.    Does  the  Senator  have  a  copy? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  I  do  not  have 
a  copy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  ';ontinue  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  resumed  ai^d 
concluded  reading  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

(2)  An  election  required  by  this  section  to 
be  held  by  secret  ballot  shall  be  conducted 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph.  There  shall 
be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization at  his  last  known  home  address 
an  election  ballot  containing  a  list  of  the 
offices  to  be  filled  and  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates selected  as  provided  in  paragrnph 
(1)  for  each  such  office.  Each  such  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  indicate  on  such  ballot 
his  preference  for  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  each  such  office  and  to  return  such  ballot 
within  a  reasonable  specified  time  by  mall 
to  a  counting  officer  designated  by  the  labor 
organlaztlon  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4). 
The  counting  officer  shall  proceed  to  tab- 
ulate the  votes  and  certify  the  results  to 
the  labor  organization  and  to  each  candi- 
date. The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  any  office  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  elected  to  such  office. 

(3)  The  ballots  required  to  be  mailed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
accompanied  by  appropriately  addressed  re- 
turn envelopes  so  designed  that  the  name  of 
the  member  casting  the  ballot  will  appear 
on  the  outer  envelope  In  order  that  it  may  be 
checked  against  the  membership  list  of  the 
labor  organization  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  eligibility  of  the  voter.  Such  ballots 
shall  be  received  and  handled  by  the  count- 
ing officer  in  such  manner  as  will  preserve 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  All  ballots  cast 
shall  be  preserved  by  the  counting  officer  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days  during  which  such 
counting  offlcer  shall  permit  their  Inspec- 
tion, In  his  presence,  by  the  two  persons  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  for  any 
office  In  the  case  of  an  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates,  or  by  a 
candidate  In  any  other  election,  or  by  the 
duly  authorized  representative  of  any  such 
person  or  candidate. 

(4)  The  Secretary  sha'l  establish  and  pub- 
lish a  list  of  qualified  individuals  who  are 
available  to  act  as  counting  officers  for  the 
•purpose  of  this  paragraph.  In  establish- 
ing such  list,  the  Secretary  shall  Insofar  as 
possible  include  the  names  of  persons  from 
each  geographical  area  in  which  elections 
subject  to  this  subsection  may  be  held.  No 
person  shall  be  designated  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization as  a  counting  officer  unless  his 
name  appears  on  such  list,  or  if  he  is  dn 
officer,  employee,  or  member  of  such  organi- 
zation or  an  employer  any  of  whose  employ- 
ees are  members  of  such  organization.  The 
Secretary  shall  formulate  and  publish  a 
schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  labor  organi- 
zations to  such  counting  officers. 

(6)  Any  person  who.  except  as  authorised 
by  this  subsection,  opens  or  examines  any 
ballot  mailed  by  a  member  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation in  an  election  to  which  this  section 
applies,  or  who  folds,  tears,  or  places  any 
mark  on  any  ballot  to  be  used  In  any  such 
election  for  the  purpose  of  learning  or  at- 
tempting to  learn  or  making  It  possible  for 
any  other  person  to  learn  or  attempt  to  learn 
the  identity  of  the  person  casting  such  bal- 
lot, or  who,  having  knowledge  of  the  identity 
of  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  casting 
any  such  ballot,  discloses  to  any  other  per- 


son, without  the  consent  of  such  member, 
any  Information  obtained  from  such  ballot, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  suggest  the  al>sence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  may 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  retain  the  floor,  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  wish  to  object — we  might  have 
some  difBculty  in  obtaining  a  quorum 
at  this  time  of  day.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  ask  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded  after  Senators 
had  had  suCBcient  notice? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  should  like  to  present  when  a 
greater  number  of  Senators  are  present 
than  are  now  present.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  the  full  time.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  my  amendment  for  5  or  10  min- 
utes. I  am  presenting  it  at  the  request 
of  a  group  of  unionists. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  very  briefly  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment. 

It  involves  an  election  procedure  for 
nominating  and  electing  the  ofOcers  of 
a  union.  It  is  predicated  on  the  thesis 
that  if  the  real  power  to  operate  a  union 
is  vested  in  the  imion  members  them- 
selves, most  of  these  problems  will  dis- 
appear. I  thoroughly  believe  that.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  union  members.  I  know  them  to  be 
citizens  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

My  amendment  provides  that  when- 
ever union  officers  are  to  be  elected,  there 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
union  a  primary  ballot.  The  primary 
ballot  will  contain  only  a  list  of  the 
offices  to  be  filled.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  every  member  of  the  union:  and  the 
member  will  vote  in  his  home,  in  ab- 
solute secrecy.  He  can  write  down  the 
name  of  any  persons  he  chooses  for  the 
various  offices  to  be  filled. 

He  will  return  the  ballot  to  a  counting 
offlcer.  The  counting  offlcer  will  tabu- 
late the  result;  and  the  two  candidates 
with  the  highest  number  of  votes  will  be 
nominated. 


Then,  for  the  election  of  officers,  a  bal- 
lot containing  the  names  of  the  two 
nominees  will  be  sent  through  the  mails. 
Once  more  the  union  member  will  vote 
in  the  privacy  of  his  home.  He  will 
return  the  ballot  by  mail,  and  it  will  be 
counted.  Whoever  obtains  the  greater 
number  of  votes  will  be  deemed  elected. 

This  is  not  a  Government  supei-vised 
election.  A  very  simple  procedure  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  Secretary  of  LalMr  will 
publish  a  list  of  approved  counting  offi- 
cers in  every  geographical  area  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  the  honest  ballot 
association.  It  may  be  various  citizens 
of  high  standing.  At  any  rate,  he  pub- 
lishes the  list  of  approved  counting  offi- 
cers. The  union  can  select  anyone  they 
choose.  The  counting  officer  conducts 
the  election  by  mail.  Any  chance  of  a 
group  on  the  inside  controUing  the  nomi- 
nating processes  is  eliminated.  Any 
Chance  of  coercion  or  intimidation  is 
eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  sometimes  a  local  union 
serves  a  wide  geographical  area.  Ballots 
would  be  mailed  to  every  member.  It 
would  be  an  open  primary  and  an  elec- 
tion in  which  the  voter  would  vote  in 
absolute  secrecy  in  his  home,  and  that 
vote  would  be  transmitted  through  the 
U.S.  mail.  Such  details  as  two  enve- 
lopes— one  in  which  to  put  the  secret  bal- 
lot and  the  other,  the  outside  envelope, 
containing  the  name  of  the  member,  so 
that  it  can  be  checked  against  the  mem- 
bership list — are  provided  for. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering the  bill  for  about  8  days.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  amendment  any 
longer.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  procedure  proposed  is  workable.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  if  union  members 
had  absolute  control  of  their  own  imions, 
we  would  not  need  a  McClellan  commit- 
tee. We  would  not  have  a  parade  of 
union  officers  taking  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, if  we  adopted  the  amendment; 
neither  would  we  have  any  Dave  Becks 
in  charge  of  unions  or  conferences  of 
unions  if  the  members  could  nominate 
their  own  officers  and  elect  their  own 
officers  with  absolute  secrecy,  and  if  the 
ballots  were  honestly  coimted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Perhaps  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  extraneous  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  It  has.  however,  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  democratic  process. 
The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  member  of  a 
labor  union. 

It  is  a  time,  my  colleagues,  when  we 
should  appropilately  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  during  this  debate  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen for  participation  in  the  processes  of 
his  own  government  at  all  levels.  For 
illustration.  I  cite  two  recent  municipal 
elections  in  West  Virginia.  These  were 
important  events.  Approximately  60  to 
65  percent  of  the  registered  voters  who 
were  eligible  to  cast  ballots,  failed  to  do 
so.    In  other  words,  65  out  of  every  100 
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eligible  voters  were  absent  from  citizen- 
ship duty,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
did  not  i)artlclpate.  This  Is  the  reciir- 
rlng  pattern  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Senator,  who  Is  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  knows  full  well  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  could  discuss  the 
failure,  not  only  within  a  labor  union, 
but  within  the  larger  Union  of  States  In 
our  elective  system  when  American  citi- 
zens fail  to  participate.  The  individual 
responsibility  of  a  citizen  Is  needed  to- 
day. We  must  all  work  to  the  end  that 
a  forfeiture  of  our  freedoms  shall  not 
weaken  the  Republic.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  evident  as  debate  nears  its  conclusion 
on  this  vital  measure,  that  compromise 
has  been  effective  on  some  matters  under 
consideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  I  express  especial 
thanks  for  the  firm  and  fair  manner  in 
which  Senator  Kennedy  has  handled  this 
biU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  dishonest  men  become  heads  of 
unions  because  ujiion  members  neglect 
their  duties.  I  believe  it  is  because  dis- 
honest men  seize  the  positions  and  run 
the  oflBces  from  the  top.  Every  union 
which  has  been  exposed  by  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  as  being  corrupt  has  been 
a  union  which  was  run  from  the  top. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  are 
honest,  and  that  goes  for  the  great,  great 
majority  of  vmion  members,  also.  I  say 
that  If  we  were  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  could  forget  about  many  of  the 
attempts  to  control  and  regulate,  if  we 
had  an  arrangement  whereby  the  real 
power  in  a  union  could  be  exercised  only 
by  the  rank  and  file.  What  is  wrong 
with  a  method  for  nominating  officers  in 
an  absolute  primary  conducted  with  a 
secret  ballot  through  the  mail  from  the 
homes  of  the  members,  and  for  elections? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  ,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  All  one  need 
do  in  opposing  the  amendment  is  to  ask 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  bill 
starting  at  page  35.  the  title  on  elections, 
and  then  to  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "elections."  with  particular 
reference  to  the  material  beginning  at 
page  20. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  do  would  be  to  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  dictate  to 
the  unions  what  their  constitution  and 
bylaws  procedure  shall  be  in  conducting 
their  elections. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
to  the  membership  of  the  unions  a  guar- 
antee of  democratic  procedures,  and  not 
to  have  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
unions.  Under  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill, 
it  is  for  Consress  to  provide  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  democratic  elec- 
tions can  be  held  by  the  determination 
of  the  membership  of  the  unions  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment which  undertakes  to  turn  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  into  a  consti- 


tutional convention  and  bylaws  legis- 
lative body  for  all  the  unions  of  America. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  proposes.  I  wish  to  say  in  be- 
half of  the  two  sides  of  the  table  of  the 
committee  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  who 
is  now  on  the  floor,  and  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[  Mr.  Kennedy  1 ,  that  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  me  to  work  with  these 
men  on  the  pending  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  discover,  if  he  will 
talk  to  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be- 
lieve that  we  have  done  an  excellent  job 
in  the  election  provision  of  the  bill,  and 
that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  reason- 
ably can  go  in  making  decisions  for 
imions  In  regard  to  their  election  pro- 
cedures. 

On  page  20  of  the  committee  report  the 
committee  states : 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  election  of 
the  offlcers  of  In'ernatlonal  unions  not  less 
frequently  than  every  5  years. 

We  know  that  the  evidence  which  was 
adduced  before  the  McClellan  committee 
showed  that  in  some  segments  of  the 
American  labor  movement  an  evil  exists 
In  that  the  membership  is  denied 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  denied  to  the 
membership  of  some  unions  elections  at 
reasonable  periods  of  time  so  that  demo- 
cratic processes  can  work.  We  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  they  shall  have  their  elec- 
tions not  less  frequently  than  every  5 
years. 

We  provide  that  local  union  oflBcials 
must  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  not  less 
often  than  every  3  years.  We  provided 
that  democratic  safeguard.  Then  in  the 
case  of  international  unions  we  say: 

In  the  case  of  both  International  and  local 
unions,  members  of  executive  boards  or  other 
governing  bodies  art  aleo  required  to  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  In  some  unions  Intermediate  bodies  ex- 
ercise responsible  governing  power  and  speci- 
fies that  the  members  of  such  bodies  as  sys- 
tems boards  in  the  railroad  industry  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot  of  the  members  of  the 
union  or  union  officers  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers by  a  secret  ballot. 

The  bill  guarantees  every  member 
notice  of  a  secret  election.  It  guarantees 
him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  nomi- 
nate candidates.  It  guarantees  to  every 
candidate  for  local  union  ofiQce.  through 
the  use  of  union  mailing  lists  and  distri- 
bution machinery,  the  right  to  distribute 
at  his  own  expense  material  in  support 
of  his  candidacy  to  every  member  of  the 
union.  The  bill  guarantees  to  every  can- 
didate for  office  the  right  to  have  an 
observer  present  during  the  balloting  and 
at  the  counting  of  the  ballots.  It  guar- 
antees that  all  members  in  good  standing 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  without  coer- 
cion or  restraint. 


The  bni  guarantees  that  all  records 
pertaining  to  the  election  are  to  be  pre- 
served. Union  officials  are  forbidden  to 
expend  union  dues,  assessments,  pnd 
similar  compulsory  levies  upon  the  mem- 
bers to  pay  campaign  workers  or  meet 
the  other  campaign  expertses  of  candi- 
dates. It  guarantees  court  proceedings 
for  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  union  constitution  and  bylaws  gov- 
erning elections. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
guarantees  procedures  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  union  members  to 
control  democratically  their  own  elec- 
tion system.  But  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  write  the  union  constitution  and 
bylaws  provisions  for  the  union  in  every 
minute  detail  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  elections.  As  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph!  has  just  whis- 
pered to  me,  if  the  Curtis  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  would  really  be  Impos- 
ing upon  the  unions  our  notions  of  what 
an  election  straitjacket  should  be. 

If  responsibilities  are  to  be  developed 
In  unions,  then  it  Is  necessary  to  give 
them  a  framework  in  which  they  can 
exercise  their  democratic  rights  with 
respect  to  the  overall  democratic  proce- 
dures which  are  guarai..ocd  by  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  S-'nator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  membei-s  of  the 
committee,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
worked  hard  to  write  the  election  pro- 
cedures section  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  say 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  on  all 
phases  of  it,  but  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  let  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  cast  their  votes  on  the 
Curtis  amendment,  and  in  that  event  I 
am  satisfied,  though  I  have  not  talked  to 
a  single  one  of  them  about  this  matter, 
that  a  majority  of  them  would  vote  to 
sustain  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that 
on  the  Democratic  side  the  same  thing 
would  be  ti-ue. 

I  rest  my  case  by  saying  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
entitled  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senate 
on  the  election  section  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  after  long,  hard  study, 
and  the  working  out  of  the  various  points 
of  view  expressed  in  the  comn^ittee.  The 
bill  is  a  good  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Curtis  I . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "4-23-59 — 
H." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  36,  begin- 
ning after  the  period  In  line  1,  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  down  through  line  4. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Not  less  than  forty-flve  days  prior  to  an 
election  the  secretary  of  every  labor  organi- 
sation shall  proceed  to  establish  an  election 
committee  to  be  composed  as  follows:  One 
member  fen:  each  of  the  individuals  duly 
nominated  for  office  In  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion, such  member  to  be  designated  by  such 
individual   In   a   statement  signed    by   such 
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Individual  and  filed  with  such  secretary.  No 
Individual  shall  b«  eligible  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  election  committee  who  la  not,  at 
the  time  he  Is  appolntod  or  designated  to 
serve  on  such  committee,  a  member  In  good 
standing  oi  the  labor  organization,  who  at 
such  time  la  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
labor  organization  or  an3'  other  labor  organi- 
zation of  which  such  labi^r  organlaztlon  Is  an 
affiliate  or  constituent  unit,  or  who  is  a  nomi- 
nee for  an  olDce  to  be  filled  In  the  forthcom- 
ing election.  If  the  number  of  eligible  indi- 
viduals designated  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  election  committee  is  less  than  six.  then 
the  individuals  who  are  members  of  the 
election  committee  shall  select  such  addi- 
tional eligible  individuals  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  that  such  committee  sbaU  consist  of 
not  less  than  six  members.  The  election 
committee  shall  select  one  of  Its  members 
as  chairman.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
election  committee  to  supervise  the  conduct 
of  the  election,  to  advise  the  members  of  the 
labor  organization  of  the  time  and  place  the 
election  is  to  be  held,  to  cotint  the  ballots 
and  to  certify  to  the  membership  of  the 
labor  organization  the  results  thereof,  and  to 
preserve  for  not  less  than  one  year  the  ballots 
cast  in.  and  other  records  maintained  In  con- 
nection with,  the  election:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nominees  for  office  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization may  by  unanimous  agreement 
designate  a  person  or  persons  other  than 
members  of  such  organization  to  perform  the 
counting  of  the  ballots. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  so-called  honest  count  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  year  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill.  The  amendment  was  defeated  at 
that  time  by  a  vote  of  44  to  45.  The  vote 
is  recorded  at  page  10361  of  the  Record 
of  June  17. 

I  congratulate  the  committee,  flrst, 
upon  what  I  think  is  substantial  progress 
In  the  direction  of  providing  better  vot- 
ing mechanism  in  labor  unions  than  that 
which  prevails  at  present.  I  have  studied 
this  section  very  carefully,  and  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  cormectlon  with  It. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl  has  just  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mittee placed  some  additional  safeguards 
In  the  bill.  New  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  provided  for  the  casting  of 
ballots,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
candidates  shall  be  nominated.  Also, 
various  approaches  have  been  provided 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  frequency  of 
elections. 

However,  as  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  when  I  appeared  before 
it.  one  very  significant  and  pernicious 
loophole  has  not  been  covered  by  the 
committee's  action.  At  the  time  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  I  called 
attention  to  that  loophole.  In  a  subse- 
quent television  program  on  which  I  ap- 
peared with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KenkeoyI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  fact  that  I  had  high- 
lighted this  matter,  and  said  that  the 
committee  would  move  in  that  direction, 
which  indeed  it  has.  as  is  Indicated  on 
page  36  of  the  bill,  where  the  following 
language  was  added,  subsequent  to  my 
committee  testimony: 

Adequate  election  safeguards  to  insure  a 
fair  oount  of  the  ballots  shall  be  provided, 
including  the  right  of  any  cf.ndidftte  to  have 


an  observer  at  the  polls  and  at  the  counting 
of   the  baUots. 

Since  that  language  has  been  added. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  and  which  has  been  read, 
can  achieve  its  purpose  in  simpler  form. 
I  have  discussed  the  question  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  prepared  to  accept  a  simpler 
version  of  my  amendment,  which  is  as 
follows,  and  which  I  hope  he  will  accept. 
On  page  36,  I  propose  to  strike  out  "ob- 
server" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "teller." 
If  that  amendment  is  acceptable,  I  am 
willing  to  substitute  it  for  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  siiggest  that  we 
modify  the  amendment  at  page  36,  line 
3:  "any  candidate  to  have  an  observer 
at  the  polls  and  a  teller  at  the  counting 
of  the  baUoU." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Much  of  the  impetus 
for  the  whole  amendment  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  was  the  result  of  the 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNEXr.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  to  achieve  what  we  all  want — an 
honest  count.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  modify 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNEJT.  I  yield  back  the  time 
remaining  to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret the  necessity  for  calling  up  this 
amendment,  but  under  existing  condi- 
tions I  must  do  so.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment designated  "4-20-59-B,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  read  in  its  entirety? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  a  short  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  have  it  read  in  its 
entirety.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  56, 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  56  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following : 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1847,  shall  be 
construed  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  Territorial  law  which  regulate  or 
qualify  the  right  of  employees  of  a  public 
utility  to  strike,  or  which  prohibit  strikes 
by  such  employees. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
"public  utility"  means  an  employer  engaged 
in  the  business  of  furnishing  water,  light. 
heat.  gas.  electric  power,  or  passenger  traos- 
por..aticii  services  to  the  public. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  I  regi-et  to  call  up  this  amend- 
ment is  that  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  proposal  contained  therein  heard  in 
committee.  For  8  years,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  have  it  heard  in  committee— I 
know  that  statement  sounds  ridiculous, 
but  it  Is  the  truth — and  to  have  it  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  whether  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably.  In  fact,  it  would 
not  make  too  much  difference  which  way 
it  was  rei>orted.  If  a  bill  on  this  subject 
were  to  be  reported  by  the  committee  to 
the  Senate,  I  beUeve  It  would  be  passed 
by  the  Senate,  without  question.  But 
apparently  there  is  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  our  good  friends  who  have 
had  control  of  the  committee  up  to  this 
time  to  have  such  a  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  have  it  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  here  voted  either 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  relates  to 
the  serious  matter  of  preemption,  of  pre- 
venting States  from  enforcing  their  own 
laws  and  responsibilities — a  situation 
which  has  developed  since  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  matter  has 
to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  so-called  Wisconsin  case  and 
the  Court's  decision  in  other  cases — but 
principally  its  decision  \n  that  case,  in 
which  the  Court  held  that  although  Wis- 
consin had  a  compulsory  arbitration  law 
affecting  public  utihties  in  the  State  and 
serving  the  public  of  the  State,  Wiscon- 
sin was  without  power  to  resoi-t  to  that 
law  to  keep  the  pubUc  utilities  in  opera- 
tion— because,  so  said  the  Court,  by  a 
majority,  the  enactment  of  t^e  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  had  pre-empted  that  field  in 
such  a  way  that  the  States  were  power- 
less to  act. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  rather  terrible  to 
consider  that  under  our  Government — 
in  which  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  are  sov- 
ereign— there  Is  a  situation,  under  that 
decision  of  the  Court,  in  which  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  a  State  or  in  a  great  area  served 
by  a  power  company  or  a  gas  company 
or  a  water  company  or  a  bus  company 
are  without  any  authority  whatever  to 
keep  the  public  utilities  op)erative,  either 
under  Federal  law  or  imder  State  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contains  an 
emergency  provision  which,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  is  applicable  only  to  na- 
tional emergencies.  That  provision  has 
been  invoked  helpfully  so  as  to  reopen 
coal  mines  which  had  been  shut  down,  to 
get  ships  in  operation,  followi:  j  a  mari- 
time union  strike;  to  get  our  atomic 
energy  activities  under  way  again,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Nation,  following  a  strike 
by  the  employees  at  Oak  Ridge;  and  in 
similar  situations.  But  that  emei-gency 
provision  applies  only  to  mattei-s  of  TJa- 
tional  importance  and  affecting  the  na- 
tional health,  welfare,  and  the  like. 

Under  the  Court's  decision  in  the  Wis- 
consin case,  the  States — many  of  whom 
have  tried  to  deal  with  these  matters,  and 
many  of  whom  had  statutes  which  dealt 
with  them  before  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — are  left 
without  any  power  at  all  to  serve  their 
own  people  and  to  keep  their  public  utili- 
ties running. 
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Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  that  is 
the  most  destructive  result  of  any  pre- 
emption decision.  I  do  not  know  why 
my  learned  friends  on  the  committees 
are  unwilling  to  have  this  amendment 
come  to  the  floor  by  itself;  but  I  believe 
I  have  a  good  idea  why  they  are  not 
willing  to  have  it  do  so.  It  is  because 
they  think  that  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  and  the  troubles  which  the  peo- 
ple in  numerous  areas  of  the  Nation  have 
had  because  of  public-utility  strikes 
which  they  are  powerless  to  handle 
would  force  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  it  ever  were  considered  by  itself. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  state  the 
facts  involved.  But  before  doing  so,  and 
in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  entire  statement  I 
have  prepared.  Instead  of  reading  the 
entire  statement  at  this  time,  I  shall  try 
to  make  my  remarks  much  more  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
President,  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  runs  squarely  in  the  face  of  a 
fact  that  is  shown  by  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  for  that  Record  shows 
very  clearly  that  Congress  did  not  intend 
any  such  result. 

At  this  time  I  shall  quote  very  briefly 
from  a  question  which  was  asked  by 
Representative  Kersten,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  knew  about  the  existence  of  the 
Wisconsin  Act.  I  shall  also  quote  from 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartley,  the  coauthor 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  These  remarks 
were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  when  the 
conference  report  which  became  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  pending  before 
the  House: 

Mr.  Kerstxn.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman about  that  portion  which  pertains  to 
the  validity  of  State  laws.  Wisconsin  and 
other  States  have  their  own  labor-relations 
laws.  We  are  very  anxious  that  disputes  be 
settled  at  the  State  level  Insofar  as  it  is 
possible.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us  assur- 
ance on  that  proposition,  so  that  it  Is  a 
matter  of  record,  that  that  is  the  sense  of 
the  language  and  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Hartley  replied  as  follows: 
That  Is  the  sense  of  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  of  the  report.  That  is  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  bill,  that  this  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  own  laws.  In  other  words,  this 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  validity  of  the 
laws  within  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  how  wrong  was  that 
statement  by  the  coauthor  of  that  act; 
for  since  then  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  ruling  on  the  Wisconsin  case, 
has  interpreted  the  act,  notwithstanding 
that  statement  and  notwithstanding  that 
record,  as  preventing  that  very  State — 
Wisconsin — from  enforcing  its  laws  to 
keep  its  public  utilities  operative,  in  the 
interest  of  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  State  and  in  the  interest  of  giving 
them  service. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Court  did  not  reach  a 
unanimous  decision.    On  the  contrary. 


there  wa«  considerable  division.  The 
minority  opinion,  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  and  joined  in  by  Justices 
Burton  and  Minton.  very  strenuously 
supported  the  position  of  the  States,  and 
supported  the  position  that  the  people  of 
the  States  should  not  be  left  without 
remedy,  and  that  if  they  had  State  laws, 
they  should  have  authority  to  use  those 
laws  to  keep  their  public  utilities  in  oper- 
ation and  to  serve  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  this  mat- 
ter relate  directly  to  the  preservation  or 
the  recreation  of  States  rights,  but  it 
also  has  to  do  with  the  services  of  the 
general  public  in  great  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion or  in  any  area  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  following 
from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter; it  was  the  minority  opinion,  but 
to  my  mind  it  states  the  sound  logic  of 
the  case : 

But  the  careful  consideration  given  to 
the  problem  of  meeting  nationwide  emer- 
gencies— 

That  is  to  say.  the  consideration  given 
to  it  in  connection  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act— 

and  the  failure  to  provide  for  emergencies 
other  than  those  affecting  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  do  not  imply  paralysis  of  State  police 
power.  Rather,  they  imply  that  the  States 
retain  the  power  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  emergencies  economically  and  prac- 
tically confined  within  a  State.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  impute  to  Congress  the  desire 
to  leave  the  States  helpless  in  meeting  local 
situations  when  the  Congress  restricted  na- 
tional intervention  to  national  emergencies. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  shall  not  read  further 
from  the  opinion;  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  State,  along  with  17  others,  in  all, 
and  along  with  a  larger  number  which 
have  other  types  of  legislation,  has  dealt 
with  this  matter.  Some  of  these  States 
have  dealt  with  it  very  fully,  by  means 
of  compulsory  arbitration  statutes  or 
seizure  statutes.  Some  of  these  States 
have  dealt  with  it  by  other  means — for 
instance,  by  making  provision  for  cool- 
ing-ofr  F>eriods,  plus  conciliation,  plus  the 
use  of  injunctions,  plus  the  use  of  other 
provisions  which  they  have  written  into 
their  laws.  A  total  of  17  States,  plus  the 
new  State  of  Hawaii,  and  making  18,  In 
all — have  such  provisions  in  their  State 
laws. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
what  was  done  in  Florida.  The  Florida 
Legislature  met.  It  recognized  this  prob- 
lem as  being  one  of  compelling  public 
concern.  It  created  an  impartial  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  subject.  The 
committee  drafted  the  law  which  our 
State  senate  passed  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  which  our  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

I  believe  it  particularly  noteworthy. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
State  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  served  on  the  committee 
which  formulated  that  law.  That  fact 
shows  a  much  more  wholesome  willing- 
ness to  work  together  with  the  legislators 
and  with  the  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  and  with  employers,  than 
anything  we  have  seen  at  the  Federal 
level — at  least  in  recent  times. 


I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  the  various 
kinds  of  laws  that  are  available,  but  I 
think  that  point  will  be  shown  with  com- 
plete clarity  in  my  longer,  prepared  re- 
marks, which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  want  the  Record  to  show 
again  that  for  8  years,  ever  since  the  de- 
cision was  handed  down  in  1951.  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Robertson],  and  various  other  Senators. 
as  shown  in  my  full  speech,  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head, 
and  there  has  been  no  Congress  in  which 
a  bill  has  not  been  introduced  and  in 
which  an  effort  has  not  been  made  to 
have  hearings  and  have  the  matter  come 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  not  merely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  States  rights  and  State  responsi- 
bilities, but  on  the  matter  of  ignoring  the 
rights  of  great  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion to  be  served  in  the  matter  of  heat, 
electricity,  light,  gas,  local  transporta- 
tion, and  even  water — there  are  a  great 
many  local  water  companies  which 
would  be  covered  by  this  act — it  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  we  have  had  this  com- 
plete inaction  and  unwillingness  to  have 
the  matter  come  to  a  head,  where  the 
people  can  see  the  issue  by  Itself,  where 
it  does  not  have  to  be  attached  to  a  mat- 
ter such  as  this,  where  it  might  or  might 
not  be  confused  with  other  issues,  but 
where  it  could  be  passed  upon  on  its 
merits,  so  the  needed  protection  could 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  State  governments  could 
be  given  back  needed  power  to  protect 
their  own  p>eople. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  complain  of 
any  unkindness  done  to  me  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  simply  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  action,  the  lack  of 
ever  doing  anything.  For  instance,  I 
find  that  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  on  this  subject 
as  long  ago  as  1954.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  listen,  because 
I  hope  he  will  remember  that  even  In 
those  far  off  days  he  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  legislation  was 
needed  in  this  field;  that  the  local  pub- 
lic utilities  were  entitled  to  be  protected; 
and  he  even  said  he  would  try  to  help 
work  something  out. 

I  quote  the  colloquy  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  shown  in  my  remarks 
as  they  have  been  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  100,  part  5,  page  6113.  I 
quote  first  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts: 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  entirely 
sincere  in  bis  desire  to  permit  the  States  to 
protect  themselves  in  cases  of  emergency.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  has  such  au- 
thority under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  that, 
therefore,  the  States  should  have  it. 

The  Senator's  philosophy  and  mine  are 
completely  at  one  in  that  matter. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  clianged  his  mind: 

I  would  not  object  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  SMrru) 

That  was  the  amendment  pending  at 
tli8  time — 
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were  drawn  in  language  aufflciently  apeelflo 
to  provide  for  8tat«  action  in  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  public  utility  employer  whose  work  in- 
volved the  lives  of  the  people,  but  not  In  a 
field  as  broad  a«  that  deflncd  in  the  Florida 
statute. 

I  quote  once  more  from  the  statement 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, at  that  same  place  and  in  the 
same  Record: 

I  should  like  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  attempting  to  ascertain  whether 
we  can  agrea  upon  amendatory  language 
which  would  really  give  the  States  the  right 
to  deal  with  genuine  emergencies,  under  lan- 
guage drawn  with  sufflcient  care  so  that  It 
will  not  permit  the  States  to  stray  over  into 
a  wide  area  which  hitherto  has  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  act. 

Last  year,  when  we  were  having  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — and  it 
is  the  first  committee  that  has  given  me 
the  courtesy  of  a  hearing,  and  I  axn  ap- 
preciative of  it — the  Senator  raised  the 
same  point.  Because  he  raised  the  point. 
I  cut  off  several  of  the  fields  included  in 
the  original  amendment,  and  I  cut  the 
amendment  down  to  Its  present  coverage, 
which  certainly  caxmot  be  said  to  cover 
anything  more  than  those  activities 
which  have  to  do  with  the  vital  activities 
and  lives  of  people.  I  read  the  amend- 
ment again: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  shall  be  construed 
to  nullify  the  prcA-lslons  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial law  which  regulate  or  qualify  the 
right  of  employees  of  a  public  utility  to 
strike,  or  which  prohibit  strikes  by  such 
employees. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
"public  utility"  means  an  employer  engaged 
In  the  business  of  furnlahlng  water,  light, 
heat,  gas,  electric  power,  or  passenger  trans- 
portation services  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  list  could  be 
cut  down  further  in  a  field  relating  to 
the  daily  livelihood,  the  actual  lives,  of 
the  people,  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  served  by  public  utilities 
that  operate  in  these  fields. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  public 
utilities  which  serve  in  these  fields  are 
given  licenses  or  franchises  by  the  States 
in  which  they  serve:  that  they  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  States  in  which  they  serve; 
that  they  are  given  their  licenses  and 
franchises  in  order  to  serve  the  public; 
that  they  are  required  to  serve  the  public; 
that  no  lockout  or  shutdown  should  be 
permitted. 

The  question  is  whether  the  purpose 
of  the  State  in  granting  a  franchise  to  a 
water  or  a  power  company  to  serve  a 
particular  area  of  a  State  shall  be  nulli- 
fied by  the  employees  walking  out  and 
refusing  to  render  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  labor 
this  question  at  any  great  length,  but  I 
do  want  the  Senate  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  some  academic 
question.  We  have  had  in  recent  years — 
at  least  last  year  and  this  year — two 
very  serious  public  utility  strikes  in  our 
State,  the  State  of  Florida,  In  which  the 
State  has  found  itself  completely  help- 
less in  moving  to  have  those  necessary 
services  rendei-ed  to  our  people.  They 
followed  a  bus  strike  In  the  city  of 
Miami,  when  the  Governor  tried  to  use 


compuls(M7  arbitration.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
State,  and  the  court  held,  as  I  suspect 
It  had  to  hold,  that  it  must  follow  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Wisconsin  decision, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  hold  our 
State  law  to  be  inoperative. 

So  in  the  two  recent  strikes,  the  bus 
strike  in  Jacksonville  last  year,  which 
lasted  83  days,  and  the  Oulf  Power  Co. 
strike  in  northern  Florida,  which  ended 
only  this  week  after  lasting  30  days,  the 
people  were  left  helpless  to  be  protected 
by  their  State  law  or  any  power  of  the 
State,  because  there  is  not  any  power 
given  to  the  State,  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  to  provide  protection,  be- 
cause the  protection  therein  provided  is 
limited  to  national  emergencies. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  distressing 
situation  in  the  Jacksonville  bus  strike 
last  year.  It  lasted  83  days.  It  drove 
out  of  business  a  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses which  had  existed  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  sailors  from  Mayport,  the 
great  carrier  base,  when  they  would  leave 
and  come  into  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 
Since  there  were  no  buses  running,  the 
carriers  decided  to  berth  at  either  Nor- 
folk or  Newport  News.  Senators  can 
realize  what  would  happen  under  these 
circumstances  to  a  whole  community  and 
to  the  places  of  business  which  had 
existed  and  thrived  on  the  rendering  of 
good  and  needed  services  to  the  service- 
men of  our  Nation. 

It  was  a  sad  commentary,  I  repeat,  on 
the  inadequacy  of  our  laws  for  Federal 
and  State  operation  that  the  strike  had 
to  drag  itself  out  over  83  days,  until 
everyone  was  simply  worn  out  by  it,  and 
many  good  people  were  broke,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole  suffered  severely. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  principal  speech 
I  have  included  an  editorial  from  the 
Tampa  Trlbime,  which  I  will  not  go 
through  at  this  time.  I  hope  Senators 
will  read  the  editorial,  which  will  give 
some  understanding  of  the  distress  which 
followed  from  the  strike  and  the  feeling 
of  frustration  which  our  people  felt  be- 
cause they  were  completely  unable,  due 
to  inaction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  do  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  since  then,  another 
strike,  the  Gulf  Power  strike,  has  taken 
place,  within  the  last  few  days,  and  I 
want  to  make  some  reference  to  that 
strike.  First.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
a  news  article  from  the  Pensacola  Jour- 
nal, written  3  days  after  the  strike  com- 
menced, about  a  month  ago: 

Violence  and  threats  of  violence,  sabotage 
and  attempts  at  sabotage,  have  marked  the 
short  period  since  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
struck  the  Gulf  Power  Co.  In  an  effort  to  gain 
union  control  of  foremen  and  supervisors. 

I  shall  return  to  that  pomt  later. 

A  bomb  scare;  threat  of  personal  Injury 
to  an  unaffected  woman  employee;  attempts 
to  short  circuit  powerllnes.  some  of  which 
have  been  successful,  causing  blackouts;  the 
beating  of  a  telephone  comi>any  repairman 
who  crossed  a  picket  line  to  do  his  job; 
threats  against  store  operators  who  receive 
power  bill  payments  as  a  public  service. 
These  are  some  of  the  Incidents  which  oc- 
curred In  the  first  3  days  of  the  strike. 

I  go  back  to  the  statement  that  the 
strike  affected  only  foremen  and  super- 


visors. The  sole  question  was  whether 
under  its  contract  the  union  had  the 
power  to  affect  the  activities  of  the  fore- 
men and  supervisors,  of  whom  there 
were  65.  Seven  of  the  65  sided  with  the 
union.  Fifty-eight  of  the  65  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  strike 
or  with  the  tmi<m.  and  helped  to  keep 
the  powerplants  running  for  all  that 
large  section  of  my  State  which  lies  west 
of  Tallahassee. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  question 
about  wages,  there  was  no  question  about 
hours,  there  was  no  question  about  fring;e 
benefits,  and  there  was  no  question  about 
working  conditions.  The  sole  question 
was  whether  the  supervisors,  who  really 
represent  the  employer,  could  be  con- 
trolled by  the  union  under  its  contract. 
Mr.  Piesident.  that  is  a  shabby  excuse 
for  a  strike  which  caused  this  great  dam- 
age to  my  State.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  observe  my  distinguished  jun- 
ior colleague  on  the  floor,  because  he 
knows  of  the  distress  which  has  been 
caused  by  this  strike,  which  terminated 
only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  strike  there  was  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Pensacola  News-Journal, 
written  by  a  friend  of  labor,  a  very  liberal 
man  named  Marion  T.  Gaines.  Everj- 
one  who  knows  Mr.  Games  knows  of  his 
liberaUty  and  humanity  and  his  great 
service  not  only  in  a  number  of  civic  and 
State  fields,  but  m  other  fields.  I  shall 
not  read  the  entire  editorial,  because  it 
is  too  long,  but  I  shall  read  a  few  of  the 
paragraphs  from  it.  so  that  Senators 
may  obsei-ve  how  this  man,  friendly  as 
he  is  to  labor,  felt  about  the  unconscion- 
able thing  which  was  done  to  him  and 
to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  reside  in  that  section  of  the 
State. 

The  title  of  the  editorial,  which  was 
published  in  the  Sunday,  April  5,  issue 
of  the  Pensacola  News-Journal,  is 
"Loss  of  Power  Endangers  Life,  Health, 
Property." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  refer  to  public 
utility  strikes.    I  read  from  the  editorial : 

Dynamiting  and  sawing  of  powerllne  poles, 
endangering  electric  service  to  widespread 
areas  Including  military  installations,  has 
caused  concern  to  industries.  Institutions 
and  Individuals  whose  very  lives  may  be 
Imperiled  and  whose  property  losses  could 
mount  enormously  if  the  sabotage  proves  as 
effective  as  apparently  intended. 

The  cutting  of  a  conveyor  belt  to  stop  the 
big  steam  powerplant  near  Chattahoochee, 
the  blasting  of  a  heavy  voltage  pole  and  an 
attempt  to  dynaoaite  another  are  no  little 
misdemeanors.  They  threatened  the  com- 
plete shutdown  of  the  power  pool  which  sup- 
plies this  whole  northwest  Florida  area,  in- 
cluding Eglln  Air  Force  Proving  Ground — 

Which  is  the  greatest  such  installation 
we  have  for  defense — 

the  Naval  Air  Installations — 

At  Pensacola,  the  Annapolis  of  the 
Air— 

and  the  numerous  Industries  that  depend  on 
Xxjwer. 

That  Is  how  careless,  that  is  how 
thoughtless,  and  that  is  how  bUnd  are 
the  actions  of  these  people  who  dare  to 
ignore  their  obligation  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  President,  anyone  can  read  the 
whole  editorial  If  he  wishes  to.  I  simply 
do  not  care  to  take  time  to  read  it  all. 

I  read  another  excerpt: 

Loss  of  power  at  a  dairy  meant  that  170 
milk  COW8  had  to  suffer  until  service  was 
restored,  to  say  nothing  of  the  potential  dam- 
age to  the  dairyman's  business. 

There  were  numerous  freezers,  in 
which  meat  is  stored,  which  became  in- 
operative, and  I  read  a  short  paragraph 
In  regard  to  that: 

Homes  with  freezers  would  lose  much  food, 
babies  would  be  denied  milk,  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  would  be  unable  to  function, 
persons  undergoing  operations  In  hospitals 
would  be  endangered,  city  and  private  water 
supplies  would  be  Imperiled  if  pimips 
stopped,  fire  hazards  would  be  Increased,  loss 
of  sewerage  service  might  affect  public 
health — all  of  these  and  more  could  come  to 
pass  if  a  large  area  were  without  electric 
power  for  any  length  of  time. 

Fortunately — and  I  want  to  make  this 
clear — the  strike  failed  to  knock  out  any 
great  area  at  any  one  time,  though  it 
did  knock  out  limited  areas  for  various 
periods  of  time,  because  of  sabotage  and 
property  destruction  and  the  general  un- 
willingness to  show  any  responsibility  to 
the  public  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
strikers. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  reading  one 
short  closing  paragraph: 

Such  lack  of  regard  for  fellow  citizens' 
lives  and  property  Is  criminal  Irresponsibility 
meriting  drastic  punishment  and  should  be 
met  with  every  possible  safeguard  even  If 
vigilance  committees  have  to  go  Into  action 
to  prevent  such  awful  contingencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  author  of  this  edi- 
torial is  not  in  favor  of  vigilantes,  and 
the  speaker  at  this  moment  is  not  In 
favor  of  vigilantes.  I  have  opposed  mob 
action  or  anything  like  that  all  of  my  life. 

and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  However, 
the  author  of  the  editorial  is  bringing 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  such  Ir- 
responsibility, such  waste,  and  such  an 
abominable  attitude  toward  responsibil- 
ities to  the  public  will,  Just  as  surely  as 
we  are  standing  in  this  Chamber,  bring 
mass  action  by  outraged  citizens  unless 
something  is  done  about  it. 

Who  can  do  anything  about  it.  Mr. 
President?  No  one  other  than  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  do  any- 
thing. The  Qovernor  of  the  State  and 
the  mayor  of  a  city  may  meet  violence 
when  it  occurs  by  punishment,  or  by  safe- 
guarding any  place  which  seems  to  be 
threatened,  but  they  are  without  author- 
ity to  keep  things  running.  As  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  which  we 
passed  and  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  construing  the  act,  the 
States  are  now  completely  helpless  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  this  very 
vital  field. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  this  ia  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
passage  of  a  labor  law.  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  whether  we  shall  restore 
States  rights  to  the  place  where  they 
ought  to  exist,  so  that  they  can  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  serv- 
ice to  great  segments  of  our  people. 
This  Is  a  question  relating  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  Nation.  Will  this  Nation 
sit  still  and  watch  a  group  of  people  who 
are  without  regard  for  the  health  and 


safety  of  the  general  public  overlook  en- 
tirely their  heavy  responsibility  in  cases 
of  this  kind?  Will  the  NaUon  leave  the 
States  helpless,  as  the  Nation  is  already 
helpless,  to  do  anything  in  this  field? 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  have  disliked 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  for  this 
presentation,  I  felt  it  was  necessary.  If 
this  proposal  should  be  defeated — and  I 
hope  it  will  net  be  defeated — I  hope  the 
committee  will  decide  to  give  us  a  hear- 
ing, and  I  further  hope  it  will  bring  to 
the  floor  a  substantive  proposal,  where 
the  matter  can  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  The  committee  has  not  been 
willing  to  do  this  in  8  years.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  available  to  me,  or  to 
any  other  Senator,  to  bring  attention  to 
this  deplorable  and  un-American  sit- 
uation other  than  by  presenting  this 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Statement  by  Senator  Holland 

I  offer  these  amendments  In  the  earnest 
hope  that  finally  Congress  will  act  to  fill  this 
particular  legal  void — or  labor-management 
no  man's  land — which  falls  to  supply  any 
method,  Federal  or  State,  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  local  public  utilities. 
This  dangerous  and  unexpected  situation  was 
created  on  February  26.  1951.  by  a  strained 
Interpretation,  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
in  Its  divided  decision  in  the  so-called  Wis- 
consin case,  construing  the  legislative  Intent 
In  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  less  than  3  months  after  that  divided 
Supreme  Court  decision  was  handed  down, 
a  bipartisan  effort  was  begun  in  the  Senate 
to  correct  the  unfortunate  situation  created 
thereby.  Republican  Senators  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Hendrickson,  of  New  Jersey, 
together  with  Democratic  Senators  Robert- 
son, of  Virginia,  and  I.  introduced,  on  May 
23.  1951.  Senate  bill  1535  of  the  83d  Congress. 
Unfortunately  that  biU  never  saw  the  light 
of  day,  but  died  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  without  being 
accorded  a  hearing. 

In  the  following  Congress,  the  83d.  a  cor- 
rective proposal  was  again  before  the  Senate 
Commltte  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In  an 
omnibus  labor  bill,  S.  2650,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  was  favorably 
reported.  However,  It  will  be  recalled  that, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  three 
FEPC  amendments  were  pending,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting  de- 
bate, the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  42.  re- 
committed that  bill.  Although  I  found 
much  to  approve  in  Senate  bill  2650 — par- 
ticularly In  the  section  dealing  with  strikes 
in  public  utilities — I  voted  with  the  majority 
to  recommit  the  blU,  because  of  the  un- 
favorable parliamentary  situation  which 
required  the  consideration  of  FKPC  legisla- 
tion under  a  gag  rule. 

Senate  bill  2650,  as  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee,  contained  the  following 
language: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Interfere  with  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  by  the  States  of  laws  to  deal 
In  emergencies  with  labor  disputes  which,  if 
permitted  to  occur  or  continue,  will  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  people  of  the  States." 

During  the  debate  on  that  measure,  I 
questioned  at  length  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith,  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, concerning  the  purpose  of  that  pro- 
posed language.  I  specifically  Mked  the  dU- 
tingulahed  Senator  from  New  Jersey  If  it 
were  his  understanding  that  that  provision 
was    designed    effectively    to   return    to    the 


StatM  the  power,  authority,  and  Jurisdiction 
to  deal  under  State  laws,  and  under  machin- 
ery provided  under  State  laws,  with  work 
stoppages,  strike*,  threatened  strikes,  lock- 
outs, or  anything  which  would  tend  to  bring 
about  a  stoppage  of  the  rendition  of  services 
by  public  utilities  to  the  people  of  States  or 
communities  within  States.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  replied: 

"In  preparing  this  particular  paragraph 
the  committee  felt  that  utilities  certainly 
would  be  included,  because  utilities  usually 
could  affect  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
people." 

In  his  January  11.  1964.  message  to  the 
Congress  on  labor-management  relations. 
President  Elsenhower  called  attention  to  the 
problem  at  hand  and  recommended  correc- 
tion in  the  following  manner: 

"The  act  should  make  clear  that  the  ser- 
eral  States  and  Territories,  when  confronted 
with  emergencies  endangering  the  health  or 
safety  of  their  citizens,  are  not,  through  any 
conflict  with  the  Federal  law,  actual  or  Im- 
plied, deprived  of  the  right  to  deal  with  such 
emergencies.  The  need  for  clarification  of 
Jurisdiction  between  the  Federal  and  Stat* 
and  Territorial  governments  In  the  labor- 
management  field  has  lately  been  empha- 
sized by  the  broad  implications  of  the  most 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  deal- 
ing with  this  subject." 

Of  course,  the  President  was  referring  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  tb« 
Wisconsin  case. 

On  June  18.  1955.  In  the  1st  session  of  the 
84th  Congress,  Senator  Robextson  and  I 
again  Introduced  a  bill,  8.  527,  designed  to 
correct  this  situation.  Again  our  proposal 
received  no  attention. 

Last  year  Senator  Robextson  and  I  again 
introduced  a  bill.  8.  3692.  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  It.  During  the  debate  on  labor 
legislation  last  year  we  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  situation.  It  was  de- 
feated, not.  I  think,  on  its  merits,  but  be- 
cause many  Senators,  though  recognizing 
the  need  for  the  amendment,  felt  that  the 
bin  then  pending  should  not  contain  con- 
troversial Taft-Hartley  amendments. 

This  year  I  Introduced  Senate  bill  633  on 

this  subject,  thus  making  this  the  fifth  Con- 
gress in  a  row  that  such  a  proposal  has  been 
before  the  Congress,  though  the  problem  Is 
still  with  us. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment  was 
made  necessary  by  the  Interpretation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Labor-Matuigement  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  so-called  Wisconsin  case  {Amal' 
gamated  Association  of  Street  Electric  Rail' 
way  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America. 
Division  998,  et  al.  v.  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Board.  340  U.S.  383.  71  S.  Ct.  369.  96 
L.  ed.  354).  dated  February  26.  1961.  The 
net  result  of  the  majority  opinion  In  that 
case  was  that  a  Wisconsin  statute  which  pro- 
hibited strikes  against  public  utilities,  and 
provided  fur  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  after  an  Impasse  In  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  reached,  was'invalld,  be- 
cause It  was  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  t*-  amended. 

I  have  studied  the  case  rather  carefully: 
and  I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  strong  dissenting  opinion  «Tltten 
by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  and  Joined  in  by 
Mr.  Justice  Burton  and  Mr.  Justice  Mlnton. 
In  other  words,  the  Court  was  not  unanimous 
in  Its  decision;  and  the  three  Justices  I  have 
mentioned  strongly  dissented  from  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  and  held  that  the  States  had 
not  been  precluded  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
from  their  right,  under  their  police  powers 
and  their  statutes,  to  deal  with  threatened 
stoppages  of  public  utUlty  services. 

I  feel — as  did  the  principal  Senate  author 
of  the  act  In  question,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft — that  the  majority  of  the 
Court  came  forward  with  a  highly  strained 
interpretation  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
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the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1»47, 
and  one  which  was  never  anticipated  by  Its 
sponsors.  Senator  Taft  made  no  secret  of 
his  complete  disagreement  with  the  majority 
opinion,  and  personally  expressed  himself 
strongly  to  me  on  the  subject  on  several  oc- 
casions. His  comments  In  this  regard  were 
of  particular  Interest  to  me  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  majority  and  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  refer  to  some  of  the  same  com- 
ments made  by  Senator  Taft  during  the  1947 
debate,  in  support  of  their  Interpretation  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Also,  It  is  clear  from  the  record  that  an- 
other coauthor  of  the  bill,  former  Represent- 
ative Hartley,  had  a  completely  different  In- 
terpretation of  the  Intent  of  the  bill  from 
that  ascribed  to  It  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
quote  the  following  from  page  6383  of  the 
CoNOXEBSiONAL  Rbcoko  Of  June  4.  1947.  from 
the  debate  which  occurred  at  that  time  In 
the  House  of  RepM-esentatives : 

"Mr.  KxxsTEN  of  Wlsooasin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 
"Mr.  Habtlet.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  KxasTEN  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  the  very  fine  ex- 
position he  is  making  of  the  conference  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  that  portion  which  pertalnr  to  the 
validity  of  State  laws.  Wisconsin  and  other 
States  have  their  own  labor-relation  laws. 
We  are  very  anxious  that  disputes  be  settled 
at  the  State  level  Insofar  as  it  is  possible. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  assurance  on  that 
proposition,  so  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  record, 
that  that  Is  the  sense  of  the  language  and 
of  the  report?" 

He  Is  speaking  of  the  conference  report 
which  became  the  final  act  after  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  had  been  overridden. 

"Mr.  Haktlet.  That  Is  the  sense  of  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  of  the  report.  That 
Is  my  Interpretation  of  the  bill,  that  this  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
In  the  administration  of  its  own  laws.  In 
other  words,  this  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
validity  of  the  laws  within  that  State. 

"Mr.  Kekstxn  of  Wisconsin.  And  It  will 
permit  as  many  of  these  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled at  the  state  level  as  possible? 
"Mr.  Haktlet.  Exactly." 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  could  conceive  of  Congress  intend- 
ing to  preempt  for  ttie  Federal  Government 
a  field  of  such  vital  Importance  to  the  gen- 
eral public — which  had  been  entered  by  many 
local  and  State  governments — without  pro- 
viding a  substitute  for  local  procedure,  under 
an  act  which  contained  In  its  declaration  of 
policy  the  statement — and  I  now  quote  from 
the  declaration  of  policy  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — "and  above  all  recognize  under  law 
that  neither  party  has  any  right  in  its  rela- 
tions with  any  other  to  engage  in  acts  or 
practices  which  would  Jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  interest":  and  also  the 
words — and  I  quote  again  from  the  policy 
statement  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — "and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  public  In  connec- 
tion with  labor  disputes  affecting  commerce." 
In  my  opinion,  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  went  completely  contrary  to 
the  expressed  declaration  of  policy  In  the 
act.  without  specific  language  In  the  body 
of  the  act  to  Justify  such  a  departure;  and 
by  this  interpretation  the  Supreme  Court  ac- 
complished in  part  what  the  act  was  trying 
to  prevent,  by  declaring  void  all  protective 
State  laws  dealing  with  strikes  In  public 
utilities  and  thereby  permitting  the  public 
health  and  safety  to  be  placed  In  Jeopardy 
during  publlc-uUllty  strikes. 

Congress  made  provision  for  threatened 
and  actual  strikes  which  would  "If  permitted 
to  occur  or  continue.  Imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety."  and  provided  authority  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  set  in 
motion  Investigatory  and  Judicial  processes 
which  would  at  least  prevent  a  work  stop- 


page for  a  period  of  80  days,  during  which 
conciliation,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  con- 
tinued collective  bsirgalnlng  could  operate 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  How- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  left  under  the  law  a  sit- 
uation where  the  health,  safety,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  same  people  can  be  Jeopard- 
ized without  restriction  when  they  are  af- 
fected in  small  groups — that  Is,  on  a  State 
or  local  level  rather  than  a  national  level. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  concurred  In  by  the  other  two 
Justices  ilready  mentioned,  states  clearly 
what  I  believe  to  be  not  only  the  proper  In- 
terpretation of  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
this  regard,  but  the  only  reasonable  and  log- 
ical Interpretation.  Speaking  for  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Court  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
stated: 

"But  the  careful  consideration  given  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  nationwide  emergencies 
and  the  failure  to  provide  for  emergencies 
other  than  those  affecting  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  do  not  imply  paralysis  of  State  police 
power.  Rather,  they  imply  that  the  States 
retain  the  power  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest in  emergencies  economically  and  prac- 
tically confined  within  a  State.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  impute  to  Congress  the  desire 
to  leave  States  helpless  In  meeting  local  sit- 
uations when  Congress  restricted  national 
intervention  to  national  emergencies." 

Florida  is  one  of  the  States  which  has  had 
its  laws  dealing  with  this  subject  declared 
Invalid  as  a  result  of  this  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1947.  by  a  vote  of  33  to  0  in  the  State 
senate,  and  74  to  12  in  the  house,  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  com- 
pulsory conciliation  and  arbitration  when  a 
stalemate  has  been  reached  in  the  coUectlve 
bargaining  process  between  employer  and 
employee  of  a  public  utility,  as  defined  In 
the  act. 

Briefly,  the  Florida  law  defines  the  term 
"public  utility  employer"  as  an  employer 
engaged  "in  the  business  of  rendering  elec- 
tric power,  light,  heat,  gas.  water,  communi- 
cation, or  transportation  services  to  the  pub- 
lic of  this  State."  and  then  sets  up  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  when  the  collective 
bargaining  processes  reach  an  impasse  and 
stalemate,  which  Includes: 

First.  The  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  a  concUlator  who  must  effect  a  settle- 
ment within  30  days  after  appointment — an 
additional  15  days  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Governor. 

Second.  If  the  conciliation  effort  is  un- 
successful the  Governor  may  appoint  an 
arbitration  board  which  must  hand  down 
its  decision  within  60  days  after  appoint- 
ment— the  Governor  may  for  good  cause  ex- 
tend that  period  30  days. 

Third.  Within  15  days  after  the  date  of  an 
order  of  the  arbitration  board,  either  party 
may  petition  the  circuit  court  for  a  review 
of  such  order. 

Fourth.  Thereafter,  any  interested  party 
may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 

Those  were  reasonable  conditions,  and 
they  were  designed  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
to  all  concerned,  and  particularly  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  who  have  such  a  vital  stake  In 
having  a  continuance  of  such  services  as 
Ught,  power,  heat,  gas,  and  the  like. 

The  Governor  may  proceed  with  the  action 
stated  only  after  concluding  that  the  dis- 
pute, If  not  settled,  "will  cause  or  Is  likely 
to  cause  the  Interruption  of  the  supply  of  a 
service  on  which  the  community  affected  is 
so  dependent  that  the  hardship  would  be 
inflicted  on  a  substantial  number  of  per- 
sons by  a  cessation  of  such  service." 

Prom  and  after  the  filing  of  a  petition 
for  the  appointineut  of  a  concUlator,  and 
until  and  unless  the  Governor  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  failure  to  settle  the  dispute 
with  respect  to  which  such  petition  relates 
would  not  cause  severe  hardship  to  be  In- 


flicted on  a  substantial  number  of  persons, 
no  interruptions  of  work  and  no  strikes  (m* 
slowdowns  by  the  employees,  and  no  lockout 
or  other  work  stoppage  by  the  employer,  are 
permitted,  until  the  statutory  procedure  has 
been  exhausted  or  during  the  effective  period 
of  any  order  Issued  by  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion pursuant  to  the  law. 

I  think  Senatco-s  will  be  Interested  In  the 
origin  of  the  langxiage  contained  in  the 
Florida  law,  because  it  shows  a  willingness 
to  work  together  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  unions,  and  em- 
ployers— a  willingness  which  I  wish  existed 
at  this  level  of  Government. 

After  a  hearing  had  been  held  before  a 
senate  committee  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Florida  on  this  subject,  the  committee 
requested  Ialx>r  and  public  utility  ofliclals 
to  get  together  and  come  up  with  language 
for  a  blU,  which  was  mutually  satisfactory, 
and  the  bill  which  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  senate,  and  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  In  the  house,  as  I  have  indi- 
catea,  was  drafted  at  a  conference  partici- 
pated In  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  State 
federation  of  labor  and  the  State  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  reasonable 
men  from  labor  and  nuinagement  can  still 
sit  down  and  come  up  with  effective  and 
mutually  satisfactory  programs  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety  when 
properly  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  happened  with  reference  to 
this  Florida  law.  With  such  cooperation 
from  public-spirited  representatives  of  labor 
and  management  being  exhibited  concerning 
this  subject  in  my  State,  it  was  Indeed  dis- 
couraging to  have  a  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision result  in  our  law  being  declared  In- 
valid by  ovir  State  supreme  court. 

The  supreme  court  of  Florida,  which 
rendered  Its  decision  on  May  5,  1953.  declar- 
ing invalid  the  Florida  public  utUities  arbi- 
tration law,  based  Its  conclusion  entirely  on 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
the  so-called  Wisconsin  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  two  tables 
which  were  printed  In  the  labor  hearings  last 
year  and  also  in  the  Congbessional  Record 
of  June  13,  1958.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  that  these  tables 
are  stlU  accurate,  based  on  the  latest  in- 
formation avaUable  to  the  Library. 

I  shall,  ^ot-read  these  tables,  but  they 
show  that  17  States — plus  Hawaii — ^have 
somewhat  similar  laws  on  this  subject. 
Table  6  is  entitled  "Regulation  of  Disputes 
In  Public  Utilities,  etc."  Table  7  Is  entitled 
"CompiUsory  Mediation  and  Arbitration." 

I  include  two  tables  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKo  in  connection  with  this  statement. 

Of  Interest  in  table  6  is  disclosure  of  the 
fact  that  even  since  the  Wisconsin  case  two 
States,  realizing  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  protect  the  pubUc  in  such 
matters — Virginia  in  1952  and  Maryland  in 
1956 — have  enacted  State  laws  regulating 
disputes  In  public  utilities  cases. 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  in  these 
laws  varies  greatly.  Some  of  them  ban 
strikes  and  lockouts  under  a  statutory  pro- 
cedure for  compulsory  arbitration,  as  in 
Florida;  some  provide  for  seizure  and  opera- 
tion by  the  State;  one  permits  no  strikes 
untU  60  days  after  written  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  strike  to  a  board  of  mediation  and 
the  other  party;  others  do  not  ban  strikes 
but  provide  penalties  for  picketing  and  sab- 
otage, or  provide  for  mediation  of  disputes; 
and  various  other  methods  are  employed  to 
handle  the  problem — the  methods  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  particular 
State,  as  enacted  In  laws  passed  by  the  State 
legislature. 

Different  States  have  different  methods  for 
handling  such  matters,  but  certainly  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  Jurisdiction  over 
labor-management  problems  in  a  local  field 
of  such  vital  concern  to  the  local  i>eopIe. 
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Tablb  8. — Regulation  of  disputes  in  public  uHKtiet,  etc. 


Bute  tad  dite  of  kiw 


Florida:  1»47  (8.L.L.  18:  W) 

ilswMi.- 

19i0  (S.L.L.  a:  2M) 

\9n  (S.L.L.  «:  366) 

Indtarai:  MH7  (8.L.L.  »♦:  IMI) 

Kansas:  1920  (C}en.  Laws  Annot.,  a 
e08,8.L.L.  26:245). 

Maryland:  lttS6  iS.L.L.  30;  KS) 

Massaehoaotts:  1047  (S.L.L.  31:  307). 


44-Wl  to 


Michigan:  1M»  (8.L.L.  93:  34S). 

MliuH-wta: 

1947  (S.L.L.  33:274) 

1961  (8.L.L.  33:  273) 

MlHOuri:  1947  (8.L.L.  36:  311) 

Nebraska;  1947  (S.L.L.  37:  235) 

New  Jemej:  l»4fl,  HM7, 1949, 1980  (S.L.L.  40:  221). 

New  York:  1947  (8.L.L.  43:  200 

North  Dakota:  1943  (8.L.L.  44:  3S8) ; 

Ohio:  1947  (8.L.L.  46:  334) ; 

Penusylvanla: 

1947  (S.L.L.  48:  251) 

1947  (8.L.L.  48:  370) 

1947  (8.L.L.  64:  238) 

1947  (8.L.L.  54;  234) 

Vlnrlnta: 

194A  (8.L.L.  57:  348) 

1956  (S.L.L.  57:  236) 

1963  (8.L.L.  57:  215) 

1952  (S.L.L.  57:  282) 

WiiMXmsin:  1947  (S.L.L.  flO:  348) — 


FroTiaion  t*'"**  atrikes  I 


Pnblis 
atUitloB 


«X 
X 


«x 

X 
X 


»<x 


»»x 

X 

»'X 


•X 


»X 

»X 

X 


Oovem- 

meiit 

service 


X 

X 
X 


X 

"x" 


X 
X 


Other  e8.sentl*l  industries 


Dorks. 


iBdusUles  afloeted  with  the 
public  lutersBt.' 


Distrlbntlon  of  food,  fuet, 
hospital,  and  medical  aerv- 
loes.* 

Hospitals  ■ ... 


Charitable  hoiipttals. 
do 


Coal  mines. 


ProTlsfoiM 
lor  seliura 


X 

x 


X 
X 


X 

'x' 
"x" 


»  No  strike  until  such  time  as  all  of  the  procedure  provided  for  by  law  ha.s  be^n  eihau-stc*!. 

»  The  ban  on  rtrlkes  has  not  been  oxcrtrfsed,  srinoe  other  features  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Act  were 
dechtred  uneon.^ltutlonal. 

<  No  strike  after  the  publie  utility  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State. 

« .\ct  held  unoonstUutioiul  by  U.8.  SuvMreme  Court  (26  L.R.U.M.  3083]  ai  ftpplied  to  an  employer  engaged  in 
Intorstato  commerce. 

»  No  strike  for  8  weeks  after  mediation  fbils  and  the  Oovomor  has  been  notlfled. 

•  Act  unoonsUtutlonal,  in  opinion  of  State  sitomey  KciuTal  (37  L.H.K.M.  CiU). 

>  No  strike  (or  dO  days  after  written  notice  of  lnt«ntiuu  u>  strike  to  the  board  u(  mediation  and  the  other  party. 

•  No  ban  on  strikes.    Act  provide.-)  penalties  (or  plciii-tinir  nnd  ntbotatre. 

•  No  ban  on  irtrlkM.    ProTldrs  for  mrdlatlon  of  rmblle  iit  illty  Ui.'«|)ute!<. 

N  No  ban  on  strike*.  Providi<«  tor  temporary  replacement  of  all  einptoyMt  who  do  nol  wMt  to  work  for  th« 
Oovemment  during  seizure. 

Table  7. — Compulsory  mediation  and  arbitration 


state  and  date  of  law 


rtortda    1947  (S.L.L.  19:231) 

Indiana:  1947  (S.L.L.  34:158) 

Kansas:  1U2D  (Uen.  Lan-s,  Annot.,  aeo.  44-aoi 
tO<i».  S.L.L.  36:346). 

MaiMchuaetta;  1064  (sec.  3,  S.L.L.  33:3SQ 

Minnesota: 

1066  (fee.  6,  S.L.L.  S3:323) 

1939  (aeo.  7,  8.L.L.  33:234) 

1947  (S.L.L.  33:274) 

Missouri:  1947  (S.L.L.  J5J1I)  • 

Nebraska:  1947  (S.L.L.  37:236) „ 

Nuw   Jiiney:  lIMd,    1947,   1949,   1950   (S.L.L. 
49:221). 

North  Dakota:  1983  (S.L.L.  44:328) 

Pennsylvania:  1947  (8.L.L.  48«1) 

ViTKinla:  1IM2  (seo.  40-96.3,  (S.L.L.  67:746) 

Wisconsin:  1947  (S.L.L.  tiO:a48).. 


Industries  included 


Public  utlUtles. 
do. 


Industries  afTccted  with  the  publlo 

interest. 
Public  utlUUos 

Any  dispute,  on  petition  of  either 

party. 
Indusirv,  afTecUnx  public  interest... 

Charltanle  ho'iiitols ............. 

Public  utIUtlee 

do 

do 


Any  dispute 
PubUo 


utlUttof 

.do 

.do... 


ProvMoQ  ior^ 


Compulsory 
mediation 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Compulsory 
arbitration 


X 
X 

X' 


X 

XI 

X 

X 


X 

"i' 


>  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  decisions  In  1933  and  1025  declaiod  that  It  Is  uneonstitutioaal  to  flx  waffos  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  the  meulpockliig  Industry.  Ilowuver,  llie  act  muy  still  apply  to  the  raUroud  and  public  utiil- 
tlos  tndu.itrles. 

<  Act  unconstitutional,  tn  opinion  of  State  attorney  general. 

>  If  no  airreoment  reached,  a  pabllo  hearing  pwMl  to  wtabliahed  which  must  make  r(<eommondatloiu  for  settling 
the  disputa. 


I  have  presented  the  basic  facts  as  I  under- 
stand them  concerning  the  no  man's  land 
In  connection  with  preventing  stoppage  of 
service  by  public  utilities,  and  without  re- 
arguing the  Wisconsin  case,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me  that  the  major  proponents  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  never  Intended  any 
such  result  when  that  act  was  passed.  Re- 
gardless of  that  fact,  however,  the  basic 
problem  is  with  us — it  is  serious — and  It 
demands  early  attention. 

The  problem  has  been  demanding  early 
attention  for  8  years.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  along  with  other  Senators,  has  been 


endeavoring  to  correct  this  problem  for  8 
years.  We  finally  brought  it  to  the  floor 
last  year  under  circumstances  which  made 
favorable  action  impossible. 

X  think  it  should  be  said  in  complete 
Justice  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kbnkkdt),  that  in  a 
former  debate  on  this  subject  on  the  floor 
be  expressed  sympathy  with  our  problem 
and  a  willingness  to  help  solve  it.  We  hope 
that  sympathy  and  willingness  will  show 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  as  a  leader  today. 


X  desire  to  read  from  the  CoNcaunoitAL 
BxooKo,  volume  100,  part  S.  page  8113.  from 
the  debate  upon  a  measure  amending  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  in  that  year.  I  shall  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
the  full  understanding  that  any  Senator  has 
the  right  to  quote  the  entire  statement.  I 
am  not  seeking  tn  any  way  to  embarrass  any- 
body. I  simply  want  to  show  there  is  sym- 
pathy, but  when  it  comes  to  favorable  action 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any. 

I  read  this  paragraph,  as  a  quotatkm  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts: 

"I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  en- 
tirely sincere  in  his  desire  to  permit  the 
States  to  protect  themselves  in  cases  of 
emergency.  I  believe  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  such  authority  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  and  that,  therefore,  the  States 
ahould  have  it." 

The  Senator's  phllooophy  and  mine  are 
completely  on  all  fours  as  to  that.  I.  too, 
think  the  States  should  have  the  power. 
I  agree  completely  with  the  statement  then 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  ftom 
Maasachtisetta.    I  continue  to  quote: 

"I  would  not  object  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
were  drawn  in  language  sufliclently  specifle 
to  provide  for  State  action  In  a  case  involving 
a  public  utility  employer  whose  work  in- 
volved the  lives  of  the  people,  but  not  In  a 
field  as  broad  as  that  defined  In  the  Florida 
statute." 

A  little  later  in  the  same  debate  in  an- 
other (Mtragraph  there  is  a  statement  which 
shows  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maasachusetta  at 
that  time,  and  I  believe  his  Judgment  1«  the 
same  at  this  time: 

"I  should  like  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  attempting  to  ascertain  whether 
we  can  agree  upon  amendatory  language 
Which  would  really  give  the  States  the  right 
to  deal  with  genuine  emergencies,  under  lan- 
guage drawn  with  sufficient  care  ao  that 
it  will  not  permit  the  States  to  stray  over 
Into  a  wide  area  wliich  hitherto  has  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  act." 

The  subconunlttee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  committee  In  7  years  gracious  enough  to 
allow  the  Senator  from  Florida  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  upon  this  measure.  X 
express  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Senator 
for  that  consideration.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, nothing  came  of  it. 

IXuring  the  course  of  the  hearings,  tha 
Senator  from  Maasachusetta  expressed  again 
his  feeling  that  the  Florida  law  might  be  a 
little  broad.  Senators  will  find  that  state- 
ment in  the  colloquy  which  took  place. 

In  the  effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maasachusetta,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  redrafted  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robkxtson]  to  the  labor  bill 
last  year,  so  as  to  leave  out  some  matters 
which  perhaps  are  not  as  vital,  such  as  tha 
operation  of  a  bridge,  the  operation  of  a 
tunnel,  sanitation  and  communication  serv- 
ices. Nevertheless,  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated, not  on  lU  merits,  but  as  I  stated 
earlier,  because  of  tactical  reasons. 

The  amendmenta  proposed  today  have 
again  been  prepared  to  meet  the  major  ob- 
jections of  the  Senator  from  Maasachusetta. 
The  amendmenta  as  now  proposed  cover  what 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  be  the 
mere  skeleton  or  the  mere  essence  of  what 
is  required  in  any  clvlllKed  community  in 
order  that  the  public  Interest  may  be  safe- 
guarded. That  essence  is  stated  In  the 
amendmenta  now  pending  in  the  following 
words: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  ahall  be  construed  to 
nullify  the  provisions  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
torial law  which  regulate  or  qualify  the  right 
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of  employees  of  a  public  utility  to  strike,  or 
which  prohibit  strikes  by  such  employees. 

"As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term  'public 
utility'  means  an  employer  engaged  In  the 
business  of  ftimishing  water,  light,  heat,  gas, 
electric  power,  or  passenger  transportation 
services  to  the  public." 

To  me  that  is  the  mere  essence  of  services 
which  are  taken  for  granted  and  are  com- 
pletely vital  to  the  functioning  of  a  civilized 
community. 

In  my  State  we  have  had  some  experience 
with  this  situation.  I  regret  to  have  to  so 
report  to  the  Senate.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  in  a  case  passed  upon  by  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Wisconsin 
case  was  followed  in  such  a  way  as  to  knock 
out.  the  Florida  statute.  I  think  our  court 
was  correct  in  Ita  action.  After  all.  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  binding.  When  we  reach  the 
time  when  we  do  not  ao  regard  it,  we  shall 
be  drifting  toward  a  dangerous  situation. 

I  again  remind  Senators  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  not  a  unanimous  one  on 
the.j;>art  of  the  Court,  but  that  there  were 
able  Justices  on  each  side.  If  anything,  the 
opinion  of  the  dissenting  or  minority  Jus- 
tices is  even  stronger  and  more  completely 
acerbic  in  wording  than  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  that  case. 

That  particular  case  arose  in  the  city  of 
Miami,  and  grew  out  of  the  local  transit 
system  strike,  a  strike  which  resulted  In 
the  very  great  hurt  of  the  city  and  Ita  peo- 
ple, but  particularly  to  the  hurt  of  people 
who  work  with  their  hands  and  who  have  to 
patronise  the  public-utility  transportation 
system,  not  having  cars  of  their  own  in 
which  to  go  to  their  places  of  work. 

I  have  had  repeatedly  made  to  me  by  hum- 
ble cltlaens  of  my  own  State  both  within  un- 
ions and  outalde  of  union* — and  I  certainly 
agree  with  them — the  point  that  the  people 
Of  humble  background  economically  and  the 
people  who  work  with  their  hands,  many  of 
whom  do  not  have  cars  of  their  own  and 
could  not  move  out  of  the  city,  if  there 
ahould  be  a  stoppage  of  power,  light,  elec- 
tricity, or  gas,  but  would  have  to  continue 
to  live  in  their  humble  surroundings,  would 
be  the  ones  worse  hurt  if  there  were  a 
stoppage  or  a  shutdown  of  any  of  these  pub- 
lic uUllties. 

During  the  debate  on  this  question  last 
year.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. — the  second  largest 
in  the  State — was  then  in  its  Slst  day  of  a 
strike  in  ita  bus  system.  The  strike  finally 
ended  after  being  In  effect  for  83  days.  I 
called  attention  at  that  time  to  an  editorial 
in  the  Tampa  Tribune  indicating  how  seri- 
ously our  people  were  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion and  also  showing.  I  think,  the  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  our  people,  that  the  State 
ahould  be  allowed  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  interruptions  of  these  vital  services. 

I  attach  to  this  statement  excerpta  from 
an  editorial,  published  in  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une, entitled  "Make  'Km  Give  It  Back,  Sen- 
ator." 

The  Senator  from  Florida  did  not  so 
plan  it,  but  again  this  year  when  the  Senate 
debate  on  labor  legislation  began,  we  had  in 
progress  in  Florida  a  major  strike  against 
a  public  utility  which  illustrated  clearly  the 
need  for  action  In  this  field.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  strikers  went  back  to  work  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  AprU  23,  after  the  strike  had 
been  In  progress  for  30  daya.  This  was  a 
strike  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  against  the  Qulf  Power 
Co.,  which  has  ita  headquarters  in  Pansacola, 
Fla. 

There  was  no  issue  regarding  wages  or 
working  conditions.  The  sole  issue  was 
whether  the  union  could  compel  the  company 
to  reoognloe  the  union  as  the  representative 
for  foremen.  Incidentally,  of  88  first  line 
supervisors  (including  forman)  S8,  or  about 


90  percent,  stayed  on  the  Job.  It  was  a  bitter 
strike.  After  the  first  3  days  of  the  strike 
the  Pensacola  Journal  made  the  following 
comment  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject : 

"Violence  and  threata  of  violence,  salx>tage 
and  attempta  at  sabotage  have  marked  the 
short  period  since  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
struck  the  Gulf  Power  Co.  in  an  effort  to 
gain  union  control  of  foremen  and  super- 
visors. 

"A  tx>mb  scare:  threat  of  personal  injury  to 
an  unaffected  woman  employee;  attempts  to 
short,  circuit  power  lines,  some  of  which  have 
t>een  successful,  causing  blackouts;  the  beat- 
ing of  a  telephone  company  repairman  who 
crossed  a  picket  line  to  do  his  Job;  threats 
against  store  operators  who  receive  power 
bill  payments  as  a  public  service.  These  are 
some  of  the  Incidents  which  occurred  In  the 
first  3  days  of  the  strike." 

Subsequent  to  that  time  we  saw  headlines 
such  as  "Two  More  Oulf  Poles  Wrecked  by 
Blasts — Saboteurs  Use  Dynamate,  Fall  To 
Sever  Lines."  (Pensacola  News-Journal, 
April  5.  1959.) 

Those  poles  were  on  a  110.000- volt  power 
line.  A  complete  blackout  in  the  county 
would  have  resulted  had  the  lines  been 
severed  by  the  explosion,  and  the  fallen  wires 
would  have  endangered  the  very  lives  of  peo- 
ple in  the  area.  A  paclLage  of  dynamite  was 
discovered  wrapped  around  a  third  pole  in 
the  area  but  fortunately  it  failed  to  ex- 
plode. 

I  also  attach  to  this  statement  an  editorial 
from  the  Pensacola  News-Journal  of  April  5, 
1969,  which  I  think  sums  up  this  situation 
briefly,  tersely,  and  fairly. 

Had  not  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
I9&1  ruling  held  that  the  Congress  had  pre- 
empted this  entire  field,  this  strike — and 
the  bus  strike  last  year  in  JackaonvlUe — 
could  have  been  prevented  and  the  matter 
handled  under  the  Florida  public  utilities 
arbitration  law  which  I  described  earlier 
in  my  remarks.  Certainly  the  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  the  general  public  to  correct  this 
abominable  situation,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  major 
sponsors  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  never 
intended.  I  hope  the  pending  amendmenta 
will  be  adopted. 

"[From  the  Tampa  Morning  Trlbime,  May  3, 

1958] 

"Make  "Em  Onrx  It  Back,  Sematok 

"A  strike  which  has  shut  down  Jackson- 
ville's transit  line  for  38  days  polnta  up  a 
neglected  congressional  duty  which  Florida 
Senator  Spcssaxo  Holland  is  trying  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  perform. 

"Florida  and  nine  other  States  formerly 
had  laws  requiring  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  public  utilities  and  trans- 
portation systems.  But  in  1951,  in  a  case 
arising  In  Wisconsin,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Congress,  in  passing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  had  'closed  to  State  regulation  the  field 
of  peaceful  strikes  in  indtutries  affecting 
commerce.' 

"Whether  this  was  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
ws  don't  know.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  ensuing  7  years  Congress  has  done 
nothing  to  restore  to  the  State  the  power  to 
deal  with  strikes  affecting  public  utilities. 

"Senator  Holland  has  vainly  Introduced 
the  necessary  bill  in  three  pervious  sessions 
of  Congress.  Undismayed,  he  again  sub- 
mitted one  the  other  day  in  cooperation  with 
Senator  A.  Willu  RoBnrsoir,  of  Virginia. 

"If  Florida  had  ita  old  law  in  effect,  the 
shutdown  of  the  Jacksonville  bus  system 
preetimably  covild  have  been  avoided.  The 
Governor  could  have  invoked  procedures  re- 
quiring labor  and  management  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration  and  keep  tha 
buses  running  in  the  meantime. 


"Ab  matters  stand,  the  State  can  do 
nothing.  Neither,  apparently,  can  the  city 
of  Jacksonville. 

"A  bus  shutdown,  as  Tampa  knows  from 
past  experience,  can  cause  great  public  in- 
convenience and  economic  loss.  But  it's 
nothing  compared  to  the  public  dangers  of 
a  strike  in  electric,  gas,  telephone,  or  water 
systems. 

"There's  no  excuse  for  strikes  of  this  kind, 
where  the  innocent  public  is  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. Labor  and  management  both  ought 
to  have  enough  sense  of  responsibility  to 
arbitrate  their  differences,  if  they  cant 
agree.  Since  they  sometimes  fail  their  re- 
sponsibility, the  State  should  have  i>ower  to 
compel  arbitration. 

"Congress  ought  never  to  have  taken  this 
power  from  the  States.  But  since,  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  view.  It  did.  it  should  put 
an  end  to  7  years  of  procrastination  and  give 
back  to  the  States  what  is  rightfully  theirs." 


"(From  the  Pensacola  New -Journal,  Apr.  5, 
1060] 

"Loss  or  PowEi  Endancxbs  Lnrc,  Hkaltr, 
Phopeett 

"Dynamiting  and  sawing  of  powerllne 
poles,  endangering  electric  service  to  wide- 
spread areas  Including  military  installations, 
has  caused  concern  to  industries,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  whose  very  lives  may 
l>e  imperiled  and  whose  property  losses  could 
mount  enormously  if  the  sabotage  proves  as 
effective  as  apparently  Intended. 

"The  cutting  of  a  conveyor  belt  to  stop  the 
big  steam  powerplant  near  Chattahoochee, 
the  blasting  of  a  heavy  voltage  pole  and  an 
attempt  to  dynamite  another  are  no  little 
misdemeanors.  They  threatened  the  com- 
plete shutdown  of  the  power  pool  which  sup- 
plies this  whole  northwest  Florida  area,  in- 
cluding Eglln  Air  Force  Proving  Ground,  the 
naval  air  Installations  and  the  numerous 
industries  that  depend  on  power. 

"Stoppage  of  the  continuous  operation  at 
Chemstrand  would  cost  that  nylon  manu- 
facturing plant  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

"Loss  of  power  at  a  dairy  meant  that  170 
milk  cows  had  to  suffer  until  service  was  re- 
stored, to  say  nothing  of  the  potential  dam- 
age to  the  dairyman's  business. 

"One  individual  called  the  News- Journal 
to  say  he  had  arisen  late  because  his  elec- 
tric alarm  was  cut  off,  he  had  no  hot  water 
to  shave  or  bathe  as  his  water  was  pumped 
and  heated  by  electricity,  his  refrigeration 
was  out  and  his  food  and  milk  might  spoil, 
and  he  had  no  llghta. 

"Homes  with  freesers  would  lose  much 
food,  babies  would  be  denied  milk,  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  would  be  unable  to 
function,  persons  undergoing  operations  in 
hospitals  would  be  endangered,  city  and  pri- 
vate water  supplies  would  be  imjjerlled  if 
pumps  stopped,  fire  hazards  would  be  in- 
creased, loss  of  sewerage  service  might  affect 
public  health — all  of  these  and  more  could 
come  to  pass  if  a  large  area  were  without 
electric  power  for  any  length  of  time. 

"The  hardships  and  perils  are  too  great  to 
contemplate  fully,  yet  they  are  incurred 
every  time  someone  breaks  a  powerllne,  or 
saws  a  pole  or  cuts  an  Important  belt  in  a 
system  geared  to  serve  northwest  Florida. 

"Such  lack  of  regard  for  fellow  citicens' 
lives  and  property  is  criminal  irresponsibility 
meriting  drastic  punishment  and  should  Be 
met  with  every  possible  safeguard  even  if 
vigilance  committees  have  to  go  Into  action 
to  prevent  such  awful  contingencies." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pi*epare(i  to  yield  back  all  but  2  minutes 
of  my  Ume,  it  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  prepared  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  reserve  2  minutes 
only. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  I  yield  back  my 
remaining  time.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  Florida.  This 
is  an  extremely  complicated  subject. 

Many  of  the  examples  cited  by  the 
Senator  caused  great  inconvenience  to 
the  people  of  the  areas  involved,  but  in 
my  opinion  they  are  not  comparable  to 
the  difficulties  which  the  Nation  would 
face  by  reason  of  a  major  disruption  of 
service  in  an  industry  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  country.  Yet  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  did  not  provide  that  there 
should  be  any  qualification  of  the  right 
of  employees  of  public  utilities  to  strike, 
or  that  there  should  be  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  in  these  industries. 

If  the  carriers  do  not  operate  in  Jack- 
Bcmvllle,  that  Is  an  inconvenience;  but 
every  strike  involves  inconvenience.  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  see  such  an 
amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  of  the  case  of  the  170 
cows  whose  milk  went  out  by  reason  of 
a  stoppage  of  electric  power. 

They  could  have  been  milked  by  hand. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  case  warrants 
acceptance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of 
what  is  in  effect  a  measure  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  particularly  when  the 
courts  have  the  power  to  act  in  cases  in 
which  the  health,  safety,  and  basic  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  at 
stake.  The  courts  have  been  given  by 
the  States  the  power  to  seize  industries  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

I  have  agreed,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conmiittee,  that  there  will  be  1  or  2 
days — or  perhaps  more— of  hearings 
within  the  next  40  days.  Whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  may  be,  the 
measure  will  be  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  a  vote  upon  it  and  other  re- 
lated amendments  in  this  field. 

On  that  basis  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee on  this  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  has  agreed  to  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  8  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  such  a  measure  out  of 
committee,  but  even  during  the  incum- 
bency of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alabama  and  my  equally  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  we  have  nev- 
er been  able  to  succeed.  I  hope  this 
means  that  we  shall  have  action.  I 
hope,  however,  that  the  Senate  will  take 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee now  by  taking  favorable  action 
on  this  very  simple  amendment,  to  re- 
store to  the  States  the  power  to  handle, 
under  their  own  laws,  these  relatively 
few  vital  industries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
SO  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

[Mr.  GOLDWATTR]. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee I  will  lend  my  assistance  to- 
ward expediting  action  upon  this  pro- 
posal. I  realize,  as  does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  bringing  such  a  measure  to  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  could  open  up  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Pandora's  box. 

I  will  lend  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
activity  is  confined  to  this  single  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  will  go  along  with  me 
In  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  whether  or  not  the 
Pandora's  box  would  be  opened  if  the 
Senate  were  to  adopt  the  amendment 
today?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  situation.  My  State  has 
a  law  to  control  this  activity.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  legislation  should  be  a 
little  more  carefully  drafted^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired or  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
hav3  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  we  see 
if  enough  Senators  are  present  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  would 
be  preferable.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  withdraw  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will,  if  there  are 
enough  Senators  present  to  order  the 
jreas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  agree  to  withdraw 
his  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
nma? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  a  quorum  call,  with  the  under- 
standing that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Holland  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland] .  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIICLD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHBXYl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
HxnfPHRETl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  BiBLK]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  Is  necessarily  absent,  and  if 
present  and  voting  would  vote  "nay." 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScaoKPPKLl  Is  detained  on  ofUdal  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 27 


Bennett 

Pulbrlgbt 

MarUn 

Butler 

Qoldwater 

Mundt 

Byrd.  Va. 

Robertaon 

CapehATt 

Holland 

RuaaeU 

Caae.  8.  Dak. 

Hruaka 

Bmathers 

Curtla 

Jordan 

Stennla 

Dworshak 

Lauacba 

Talmadg* 

Eastland 

Long 

Thurmond 

Brvln 

McClellan 
NAYS— «4 

WUUams.OeL 

Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Moraa 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Anderaon 

Hartka 

Mom 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Beall 

Hcnninga 

Muskle 

Buah 

HUI 

Neuberger 

Bjrrd.  W.  Va. 

Jaekaon 

O'Mahoney 

Cannon 

Javlto 

Paatora 

Carroll 

Johnaon,  Tex. 

Prouty 

Caaa.  N  J. 

Johnston.  8.C. 

ProxiBlra 

Chavas 

Keating 

Randolph 

Cburch 

Krfauver 

Saltonatall 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith       r- 

Cotton 

Kuehel 

Bparkmaa 

Dlrkaan 

Langer 

Brmtngtoa 

Dodd 

McCartby 

WlUiama.  N.J. 

Douglaa 

McOee 

Yarboroticb 

Kllender 

McNam&ra 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Oreen 

Monro  ney 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Bible 

Frear 

Schoeppal 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

WUay 

Carlson 

So    Mr.    Holland's    amendment    was 

rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  move  that 
the  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 
•  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  Sen- 
ators to  remain  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
tells  me  he  expects  that  three  or  four 
amendments  will  be  offered,  and  that 
he  does  not  anticipate  any  controver- 
sial amendments  will  be  offered  from 
now  on.  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  rollcall  with- 
in a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
an  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Ligislattvi  Clirk.  On  page  59, 
line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "thir- 
ty" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "forty- 
flve." 

At  the  end  of  line  7,  It  Is  proposed  to 
insert  "receipt  of  notice  of  the  filing  of 
the." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment merely  makes  a  change  in  the 
minimum  time  for  the  holding  of  an 
election  after  the  receipt  of  notice  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  an  election  from 
30  days  to  45  days,  being  an  extension 
of  15  days.  The  amendment  makes  it 
definite  that  the  time  Is  to  be  counted 
from  the  date  of  the  notice  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  It  Is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  .  Section  10  of  the  National  Labor 
Relation*  Act.  as  amended.  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  •ubsectlon 
•a  foUowa: 

"(m)  Whenever  It  la  charged  that  any  per- 
aon  haa  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
wlthla  the  meaning  of  aubaection  (a)  (3)  or 
(b)(2)  of  section  6.  such  charge  shall  be 
given  priority  over  all  other  caaes  except  caaea 
of  like  character  In  the  offlce  where  It  la 
filed  or  to  which  It  la  referred  and  caaes  given 
priority  under  aubaection  (1)." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  short.  It  vi  ould  accord  to 
cases  of  individual  discrimination,  either 
union  inspired  or  employer  inspired,  and 
defined  as  unfair  labor  practices  under 
subsections  (a)(3)  or  (b)  (2)  of  section 
8  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  same  pri- 
ority of  treatment  with  rel  erence  to  time 
as  is  accorded  at  present  to  cases  of  sec- 
ondary boycott  under  section  10  (1)  of 
the  act.  Incidentally,  the  Senate  yes- 
terday accorded  such  priority  of  time 
treatment  to  the  recognitional  picketing 
cases,  which  would  arise  under  the 
Prouty  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  give  priority 
treatment  by  the  Board  offices  in  cases 
where  an  individual,  either  by  employer 
discrimination  or  xmion  discrimination, 
has  been  deprived  of  a  Job  and  a  pay- 
check. At  present,  a  vast  majority  of 
these  cases  are  left  hanging  on  the  vine 
for  a  period,  sometimes  amounting  to 
years.  These  cases  deal  with  individ- 
uals out  of  work,  and  not  with  companies 
who  are  the  subject  of  economic  coercion, 
as  in  the  secondary  boycott  or  recogni- 
tional  picketing  situation.  These  cases 
deal  with  an  individual  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  a  paycheck  as  a  result  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  not  with  a  case  of  a 
group  of  individuals,  currently  employed, 
who  are  seeking  better  employment  con- 
ditions, as  in  a  representation  case, 
which  Is  also  by  Board  policy  accorded 
some  t3T)e  of  priority  treatment. 

If  we  are  to  accord  priority  treatment 
by  the  Board  in  cases  Involving  com- 
panies, which  are  better  able  to  with- 
stand economic  coercion  than  Is  an  In- 
dividual; If  we  are  to  accord  priority 
treatment  In  cases  where  employees  are 
being  currently  paid,  but  desire  improved 
employment  conditions  through  repre- 
sentation, then  why  not  accord  to  the 
cases  of  individuals  who  are  without  Job 
or  paycheck  the  same  piiority  treat- 
ment In  terms  of  time. 

Mr.  KENNEdy.    Mr.  Prtsident,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment.    I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
CV (26 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  Mundt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
designated  "4-21-59— E"  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LscisLAnvi  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
line  5.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "factual 
statements  of  issues." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
speaking  on  the  amendment,  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  response  to  several  in- 
quiries I  have  had  from  Senator:,  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  word  "teller"  in 
my  amendment  to  the  elections  section 
of  the  bill  amendment  which  was  adopted 
earlier,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  tellers.  So  as  to  make  the  legislative 
history  complete,  Black's  Law  Dictionary 
gives  the  following  definition: 

Teller:  One  who  numbers  or  counts.  An 
officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  or  pays  out 
money.  Also  one  appointed  to  count  the 
votes  cast  lu  a  deliberative  or  leglslatlye  as- 
•embly  or  other  meeting. 

It  was  In  that  latter  connection  that 
the  word  "teller"  was  used. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. On  page  38,  line  5,  there  is  an 
exemption  of  the  prohibitions  against 
the  use  of  labor  union  money  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  Such  a  factual  state- 
ment of  issues  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fair if  such  money  were  employed  in 
political  campaigns,  where  one  side  could 
utilize  union  funds  to  campaign  for  itself, 
while  the  other  side  could  not.  It  would 
be  like  legalizing  the  franking  privilege  of 
Senators  for  political  purposes. 

I  think,  from  a  conference  I  have  had 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  can  develop  that  that  was  not  the 
original  intention  of  the  committee,  and 
the  language  can  be  clarified  by  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  purpose  of  the 
language  is  to  provide,  not  information 
of  one  kind  or  another  Involving  candi- 
dates, but  rather  information  regarding 
the  dates  of  elections,  whether  the  dues 
may  be  changed,  and  amendments  to  the 
constitution  by  by-laws. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  change  the  amendment 
which  strikes  out  "factual  statements  at 
Issue"  and  to  insert  after  "issues"  on 
line  5  the  words,  "not  involving  candi- 
dates." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  me.  What  I  am  trying  to 
prevent  is  the  absence  of  fair  play  in 
union  elections.  Since  the  language  was 
used  in  the  section  and  the  title  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  elections,  I  assumed  it 
dealt  with  that  subject.  If  we  have  the 
legislative  history  that  the  use  of  labor 
union  money  is  to  be  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  factual  Issues  dealing  with  In- 
ternal union  affairs  and  with  imion  mat- 
ters not  involving  candidacies,  I  will  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of 


the  committee  and  modify  my  amend- 
ment accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "nie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bad:  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
line  14,  after  "Act"  It  is  proposed  to 
insert  "pertaining  to  the  filiiig  of  reports 
or  disclosures." 

On  line  15,  after  "hereunder,"  It  Is 
proposed  to  Insert  "pertaining  thereto." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  merely  clarifies  that  the  in- 
junctive powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  this  bill  are  confined  to  compelling  the 
filing  of  reports.  The  amendment  was 
prepared  with  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennzsI.  I  think 
It  is  satisfactory.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
accept  it.  If  there  is  no  opposition,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ts  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  108  on  page  21  of  the 
bill  provides  that  the  individual  who  is 
required  to  sign  reports  under  the  re- 
porting provisions  of  title  I  "shall  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  filing  of 
such  reports  and  for  any  statement  con- 
tained therein." 

I  can  understand  how  the  fixing  of  this 
responsibility  upon  an  identifiable  in- 
dividual will  promote  the  timely  filing  of 
truthful  reports  as  required  by  the  act. 

I  can  also  understand  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  imposing  criminal  pen- 
alties upon  such  an  individual  who,  with 
evil  motive  and  guilty  knowledge,  fails 
to  file  such  reports,  or  files  reports  con- 
taining false  statements.  Subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c>  of  section  108  on  page 
20,  impose  criminal  penalties  for  such 
misconduct. 

In  my  view,  the  words  "willfully"  and 
"knowingly"  in  these  penalty  provisions 
would  preclude  criminal  conviction  for 
the  honest  or  unintentional  errors  or 
omissions  of  that  individual,  although 
guilty  knowledge  or  willfulness  is  not 
included  in  the  language  of  subsection 
108(d)  itself. 

Is  that  also  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  correct.  The  sole  purpose  of 
section  108(d)  is  to  make  clear  that  the 
individuals  required  to  sign  reports  are 
subject  to  prosecution  when  they  will- 
fully violate  sections  108  (a),  (b),  or  (c). 
This  also  applies  to  similar  provisions 
in  the  trusteeship  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 
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be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrosfjtnent  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  Four 
minutes  remain  to  the  proponents  of  the 
bill;  36  minutes  remain  to  the  opponents. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GCLDWATEJl.  Mr.  President. 
now  that  we  are  approaching  the  final 
vote.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy  I  for  the  very  gentlemanly  and 
kind  way  in  which  he  treated  me  and  my 
staff  throughout  this  procedure. 

I  also  wish,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in 
the  Chamber,  to  thank  Dr.  Cox  and  his 
staff  for  the  help  which  they  have  given 
us  during  these  days. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  my 
conscience  if  I  did  not  pay  my  particular 
respects  to  Mr.  Michael  Bernstein,  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Republican  side  of 
the  committee,  and  also  to  Jim  Constan- 
tine.  who  has  been  here  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  They 
have  provided  invaluable  help. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  his  staff. 
We  have  not  always  agreed,  but  we  still, 
nevertheless,  remain  friends  and  know 
each  other  better.  I  hope  he  feels  that 
that  is  as  advantageous  to  him  as  I  cer- 
tainly feel  it  is  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  2  years 
the  McClellan  committee  has  revealed, 
almost  daily,  to  the  horrified  gaze  of  the 
public,  a  shocking  picture  of  corruption, 
racketeering,  and  dictatorship  in  some 
segments  of  the  labor-management  field, 
and  a  high  potential  for  such  misconduct 
In  many  of  those  areas  which  are  still 
uncorrupted.    The  American  public  de- 
manded effective  measures  to  halt  these 
dangerous   conditions   and   trends,    and 
the  U.S.  Senate  proceeded  to  develop  leg- 
islation.   It  labored  long  and  mightly; 
and,   like   the   proverbial    mountain,    it 
brought  forth  the  proverbial  mouse,  al- 
thought,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that 
this  mouse  has,  today,  a  great  deal  more 
muscle  than  it  had  when  it  was  born. 
The  bill,  as  now  developed  by  this  body, 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  evil  condi- 
tions it  professes  to  cure,  is  like  a  flea- 
bite  to  a  bull  elephant.    It  not  only  omits 
provisions  for  even  the  slightest  addi- 
tional control  of  the  flagrant  evils  of  the 
secondary  boycott,  but  in  many  of  its 
provisions  it  does  not  accomplish  what  it 
gives  the  appearance  of  seeking  to  do. 
Even  if  unintended,  the  end  result  of 
this   bill   in   its  present   form   will    be 
to  mislead  the  American  public  into  the 
false  belief  that  adequate  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  cope  with  the  evils  they 
abhor. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
a  party  to  this  deception.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill;  and  I  shall  regard  it  as 
my  duty,  not  only  as  a  Senator,  but  also 
as  an  American  citizen,  to  utilize  every 
possible  opportunity   to  enlighten   the 


public  about  how  they  have  been  de- 
ceived. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public 
may  have  been  deceived  momentarily: 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  fooled 
for  long. 

In  closing,  again  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan).  I  am  sorry 
the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  deal 
effectively  with  the  evils  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  so  courageously 
shown — during  his  2  years  of  labor  as 
chairman  of  the  McClellan  committee 
which  has  betm  investigating  these 
rackets,  and  during  which  time  the  com- 
mittee has  si>ent  nearly  $1  million  in  its 
work — to  exist. 

If  the  bill  reflected  even  the  mini- 
mum of  what  we  suggested  last  year,  in 
our  interim  report,  I  could  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difBcult  for  me  to 
say  this;  I  want  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  to  understand  why  I  say  it. 
and  I  want  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  understand  why  I  say  it:  But 
I  believe  that  now.  after  2  years  of  labor, 
that  we  have  not  produced  a  more  effec- 
tive bill  than  this  one.  we  shoiild  give 
serious  consideration  to  whether  it  is 
wise  to  proceed  further  with  the  inves- 
tigation— by  means  of  what  we  know  as 
the  McClellan  committee — of  such  activ- 
ities. 

I  have  hoped  that  we  would  develop 
a  bill  which  would  amount  to  much 
more  than  this  one  does. 

Let  me  say  that  I  very  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  conscientious  work  which  has 
been  done  on  the  bill  by  all  Members  of 
the  Senate.  But  I  believe  the  bill  falls 
far  short  of  what  was  expected  by  the 
American  people,  except  in  respect  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill  which  deal 
with  certain  small  areas  of  the  labor  field. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  this  debate  to  close  without  paying 
tribute  to  two  distinguished  Senators;  I 
refer  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  McClellan).  There  are 
many  others  whom  I  should  mention; 
but  these  two  Senators,  in  particular, 
have  fought  hard  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  rank-and- 
file  union  members.  The  program  of 
these  Senators  has  not  been  adopted:  but 
I  hope  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  long- 
hard  road.  We  are  almost  at  the  end 
of  it  because  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  helpful  and  cooperative. 

I  rise  to  express  my  great  admiration 
for  the  industry  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  held  long  hearings, 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  and  ex- 
plained it  and  defended  it  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Our  thanks  are 
due  also  to  the  able  and  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hiu.1. 
who  Is  always  prudent  and  always  work- 
ing for  his  country. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  great  ad- 
miration for  the  magniflcent  contribu- 
tion made  on  this  entire  subject  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan].  I  seriously 
doubt  that  there  would  have  been  any 
bill,  except  for  the  revelations  made  by 
the  committee  headed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan. I  know  this  bill  is  stronger 
because  of  him. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  other  members  of  his  committee, 
both  the  majority  members  and  the  mi- 
nority members,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoldwatiiiI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Capehakt).  They  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  know  they  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  the  assist- 
ant minority  leader  (Mr.  Kuchel]  and 
his  associates  for  the  careful  work  they 
did  in  drafting  an  amendment  which 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  the  first 
labor  bill  that  a  Congress  has  considered, 
nor,  I  predict,  will  it  be  the  last. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  all  this  work 
has  been  made  possible  because  of  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  a  group  of  staff 
members  who  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  this  field.  I  refer  to  Professor 
Cox.  to  Mr.  Dungan.  to^|»minority  staff 
member  who  was  asso^Ked  with  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  and  to^r.  Merrick.  I 
wish  to  coDunend  all  of  them  for  their 
outstanding  work. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  discussions 
and  deliberations  we  have  not  always 
agreed;  but  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
agree without  laeing  disagreeable. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  to  l)e  com- 
mended for  its  action:  and  I  hope  that 
shortly  the  bill  will  go  to  the  other  body. 
Mr.  President,  I  promised  to  yield  for  a 
moment  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoREl :  and  I  now  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
watched,  listened,  and  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  participated  in  this  debate,  which 
I  think  wUl  be  an  historic  debate,  for  the 
reason  that  this  bill,  in  my  view,  has  a 
good  prospect  of  becoming  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  breadth 
of  the  talent  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy).  I  have  also 
been  impressed  with  his  knowledge  of 
this  vexatious  problem  and  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  previous  efforts  to  deal  with  it.  I 
have  also  been  impressed  with  his  grasp 
of  the  proper  methods,  as  well  as  the  im- 
proper ones— with  his  ability  to  differen- 
tiate between  proper  and  effective  meth- 
ods, on  the  one  hand,  and  improper  and 
ineffective  methods,  on  the  other. 
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I  saw  Mr.  KnnaoT  win  his  spurs  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repres^itatives. 
I  believe  he  had  already  won  his  spurs 
in  this  Chamlaer  long  before  this.  But 
certainly  he  has  done  so  now;  he  has  won 
his  spurs  as  an  effective,  productive  lead- 
er of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan); 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  coau- 
thor, with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy],  of  the  bill;  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater]  ; 
to  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel);  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church);  and  to  other  Senators 
whom  I  could  name. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  and  our  de- 
liberations have  been  fruitful.  We  have 
now  brought  to  the  point  of  passage  a 
bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  Ls  better  than 
many  of  us  expected  we  could  achieve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

Iowa    (Mr.    HiCKENLOOPER  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFf  ICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  because  my  vote 
may  be  misunderstood,  I  think  I  should 
state  in  a  very  few  words  why  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill,  although  it 
contains  a  very  small  amount  of  good — 
which  has  been  placed  in  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  small  amount  of 
good  which  the  bill  contains  is  on  the 
plus  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare or  of  the  McClellan  committee.  I 
was  not  associated  with  the  .studies  which 
preceded  the  bill.  But,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was,  in  my  opinion, 
mistakenly  lal)eled  a  labor -reform  bill. 
In  my  judgment,  then  it  was  not  at  all 
a  labor-reform  bill.  Instead,  it  was 
merely  a  glossing  over  of  ulcers  which 
exist  in  certain  sections  of  labor;  and  it 
would  have  accomplished  nothing.  It 
did  not  inhibit  in  any  material  way,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  glaring  abuses 
disclosed  by  the  arduous  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan! ,  In  the  course  of  the  long  hear- 
ings his  committee  held.  That  bill  was 
a  subterfuge,  according  to  my  interpre- 
tation of  its  terms;  and  it  did  nothing  to 
reach  the  evils  which  exist  today. 

In  my  judgment  the  bill  now  before 
us  does  very  little  more;  and  if,  today, 
it  is  to  l}e  denominated  a  labor-reform 
bill,  that  is  just  as  much  a  mistaken 
denomination  as  it  was  on  the  day  when 
the  bill  came  from  the  committee. 

But  the  bill  now  contains  one  or  two 
provisions — and  they  were  put  into  It 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— which  I  be- 
lieve provide  Just  a  httle  bit  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  beginning  of  an  attempt 
to  solve  some  of  the  outstanding  and 
glaring  evils  that  exist. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  not  faced 
up  to  this  issue  squarely  and  has  not 


taken  the  responsibility  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  corruption  and 
the  autocracy  which  today  exist  In 
unions  that  control  the  destiny  of  the 
workingmen. 

In  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man 
himself,  this  bill  fails  to  meet  adequately 
those  requirements.  I  think  it  is  too 
bad.  I  think  it  is  tragic;  but  loecause 
there  is  a  little  "plus"  in  this  bUl,  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  it — not  because  I  am 
deluded  for  one  moment  into  thinking 
it  is  a  labor-reform  bill,  or  even  begins 
to  approach  the  requirements  of  a  labor- 
reform  bill,  as  disclosed  in  the  hearings 
which  have  been  held  by  the  McClellan 
committee  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 

I  had  hoped  we  would  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  a  bill  which  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  laboring  people  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public  in  general. 

1  feel  that  not  only  have  we  fallen  far 
short  of  that  objective,  but  have  not  even 
approached  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  said  In 
my  part  of  the  debate  on  April  20,  before 
we  got  to  the  amendment  stage  of  this 
bill,  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
the  Senate  could  approach  this  very 
grievous  labor-reform  problem.  One 
was  for  the  Senate  to  take  legislative 
action  which  would  empower  the  Gov- 
ernment with  new  authority  to  restrict 
and  restrain  some  of  the  Improper  prac- 
tices which  have  laeen  disclosed  by  the 
McClellan  committee.  The  other  was  to 
give  the  trade-union  members  themselves 
the  democratic  tools  empowering  them 
to  get  good  and  law-abiding  and  honest 
oflBcers,  and  to  get  rid  of  dishonest  of- 
ficers and  get  rid  of  improper  imion 
practices.  I  said  that  at  this  jvmcture 
of  history  I  preferred  to  employ  this 
second  tactic. 

The  Senate  has  moved  a  long  way,  by 
adopting  amendments  on  the  floor,  to- 
ward strengthening  the  hand  of  honest 
officials  of  unionism  and  the  rank-and- 
file  members  of  unions,  who,  in  the  main, 
want  good  unions  and  desire  that  they 
operate  appropriately. 

The  Senate  has  moved,  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  only  a  very  short  distance, 
toward  enacting  a  new  law  which  would 
give  the  Government  power  to  remedy 
lmproi>er  practices.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  in  the  more  than  30  amendments 
which  have  been  added  to  the  bill  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  giving  Important  new 
democratic  tools  to  rank-and-file  union 
members,  with  which  I  hope  they  may 
be  able  to  do  a  good  Job  of  cleaning  up 
the  improper  practices  which  we  as  legis- 
lators have  not  undertaken  to  do  by  way 
of  legislative  mandate. 

Some  very  significant  amendments 
have  been  adopted  from  the  Senate  floor. 
The  one  relating  to  the  bonding  of  union 
officials  has  made  a  grsat  contribution  to 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  imprcpsr 


practices.  The  amendment  establishing 
a  fiduciary  relationship  as  between  fiscal 
officers  of  unions  and  the  other  union 
members  was  a  Trojan  step  forward.  In 
this  coimection,  may  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  majority 
leader,  and  other  Senators,  who  have 
given  us  an  entirely  different  atmosphere 
this  year  In  which  to  legislate,  as  against 
a  year  ago. 

Senators  will  remember  that  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  stubborn  adamancy  against 
accepting  amendments  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  There  was  a  determination 
to  force  through  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill 
as  it  was  reported  from  committee,  and 
it  passed  in  that  form.  It  lacked  merit 
and  appeal  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
never  got  out  of  the  House  committee 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

We  approached  the  bill  as  legislative 
carpenters  this  time.  I  welcome  the  co- 
operative attitude  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
recognizing  that  there  were  some  sug- 
gestions from  outside  the  committee 
room  which  should  be  offered  and 
adopted.  Over  30  times  in  this  debate 
the  Senate  expressed  itself  affirmatively 
in  relation  to  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor,  and  I  think,  in  the  main,  con- 
structively and  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  rights  of  individual 
union  members  in  this  country.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  floor  action,  the  bill 
we  are  now  about  to  approve  is  very  sub- 
stantially^ a  better  and  more  effective 
measure  than  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  of 
a  year  ago.  In  the  main,  it  Is  the  indi- 
vidual union  membei'  who  has  been 
abused.  In  the  main,  it  is  he  who  has 
been  hurt  by  Improper  practices  and  by 
luiion  labor  leaders  who  are  in  certain 
instances  corrupt  or  arrogant. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  moved  in 
the  direction  of  strengthening  the  hands 
of  rank  and  file  union  members,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  on  the  final  rollcall. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
Senators  wish  to  vote,  and  I  shall  not 
speak  at  length.  I  take  the  floor  only 
because  it  has  been  said  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  will  continue  to  be  said,  that  this 
bill  represents  nothing.  As  one  member 
of  the  labor  committee,  I  feel  I  would 
be  unfair  to  myself,  and  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  worked  faithfully  on  the  bill, 
and  believe  the  bill  represents  something, 
if  I  did  not  say  that  I  disagree  categor- 
ically with  such  statement. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  fault  will  be 
found  with  the  bill.  It  does  not  include 
everything  that  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment wants,  and  undoubtedly  it  contains 
provisions  that  they  do  not  like;  but  we 
are  dealing  with  a  difficult  subject — and 
the  public  interest  as  well.  After  weeks 
of  discussion  and  effort,  we  brought  out 
the  best  bill  we  could.  •• 

I  may  say  that  It  Is  not  by  speeches 
which  simply  assert  that  the  bill  is  bad, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  any 
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results.  It  is  by  tireless  work,  and  efforts 
to  negotiate,  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  improve  and  develop  a  fair  bill.  I 
make  tliis  statement  in  view  of  the  charge 
which  has  been  made. 

I  point  out  that  it  was  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  not  so  extreme  that  we 
were  able  to  get  into  the  bill  provisions 
relating  to  picketing,  fiduciary  relation- 
ship, no  man's  land,  and  even  the  bill 
of  rights  which  was  finally  agreed  upon. 
Those  are  some  of  the  provisions  that 
many  Senators  wanted  in  the  bill,  but  I 
point  out  that  they  were  included  in  the 
bill  as  a  result  of  the  effort  of  some  of  us 
who  were  a  little  more  moderate.  And 
they  were  accepted  generally  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Having  made  that  statement,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
worked  with  us.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects also  to  our  colleague,  the  ranking 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golowater]  for  his 
conscientious  work  and  his  knowledge  in 
this  field.  And  also  to  our  minority 
leader,  for  his  helpfulness  and  reason- 
ableness during  the  debate. 

Finally,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kknnedy] 
for  his  leadership.  He  did  his  loest  to 
bring  to  passage  an  effective  and  fair 
bill.  He  made  concessions  when  he  1t>e- 
lieved  them  reasonable  and  Just.  I  be- 
lieve, after  listening  to  the  del>ate  and 
the  discussions  in  committee,  that  he 
knows  more  than  any  of  us  alaout  the 
law,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  union  democracy.  It 
does  provide  most  effective  remedies 
against  corruption,  whether  by  unions  or 
management.  We  have  even  made  some 
advances  in  respect  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Out  of  self-respect  and  In  the  name 
of  honesty,  these  things  must  be  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
desire  to  join  my  colleague  In  the  senti- 
ments he  has  expressed.  I  think  he  has 
lt)espoken  for  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  adopted  a  moderate,  work- 
ing attitude  which  produced  this  bill. 

I  may  say  to  those  who  wanted  a  bill 
Which  would  have  required  a  policeman 
lor  every  imion  member,  if  they  think  It 
thorough,  they  will  realize  that  we  now 
have  a  bill  which  can  be  enforced  and 
invoked,  and  which  will  not  be  a  Vol- 
stead Act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  millions  and  millions  and  znii- 
llons  of  housewives  and  other  Americans 
who  listened  to  and  viewed  on  their  tele- 
vision sets  during  the  past  2  years  the 
McClellan  committee  investigations  will 


be  happy  with  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
I  think  they  are  the  ones  we  ought  to 
take  into  consideration.  I  think  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  interested. 

We  have  silent  a  couple  of  million 
dollars  on  that  Investigation.  The  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  worked  as  hard 
as  any  human  being  could  possibly  work 
in  respect  thereto.  I  simply  want  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  listened  to  and 
viewed  for  2  years  that  investigation,  and 
I  hope,  after  the  action  of  the  Senate 
today,  they  are  going  to  be  happy. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If 
Senators  will  bear  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  in  1917  when  thousands, 
yes,  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  take  a 
division  of  troops  to  Europe.  Woodrow 
Wilson  finally  turned  down  the  request. 
The  then  President  turned  down  the  re- 
quest with  a  very  short,  eloquent  state- 
ment, when  he  said  on  that  occasion. 
"The  business  in  hand  is  imdramatic." 

The  business  of  fashioning  a  labor  bill 
is  undramatic.  I  echo  the  sentiment  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky. 
This  brings  to  mind  an  expression  used 
by  a  celebrated  Boston  lawyer  in  the 
course  of  the  McCarthy  hearings.  I  re- 
fer of  course  to  Joe  Welch  of  Boston. 
Seldom  a  day  went  by  that  he  did  not 
say,  "Well.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  plow  the  long,  hard  furrow." 

In  no  labor  bill  is  there  anything  par- 
ticularly dramatic.  But  the  long,  hard 
furrow  has  to  be  plowed,  and  somebody 
has  to  do  the  work. 

I  join  in  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy].  He  has 
the  most  disarming  way  of  saying  "No" 
of  any  human  being  I  have  ever  met. 
He  has  been  a  very  effective  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  He  has  been  gra- 
cious, but  he  has  been  firm.  We  who 
serve  on  that  subcommittee  know  of  his 
firmness,  because  there  is  very  little  we 
got  into  the  bill  in  committee.  There- 
fore, it  became  our  responsibility  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  make  the  case,  as 
boldly  and  as  vigorously  as  we  could. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  mind  if  we 
take  a  little  of  the  credit  today.  That  is 
in  the  best  spirit  of  forbearance  which 
marks  the  two-party  effort  in  this  Sen- 
ate. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  majority  leader.  I  presume  un- 
tutored eyes  and  untutored  ears,  looking 
down  on  this  body  last  night,  might  have 
had  some  misgivings  about  what  took 
place,  but  there  was  a  great  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
must  compliment  him  for  It.  I  can  only 
say  to  those  who  look  down  upon  us,  in 
those  moments  when  we  so  vigorously 
assert  the  irmer  spirit,  it  brings  to  mind 
that  old  poetic  couplet: 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood: 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

So  if  the  proceedings  seem  discordant 
at  the  moment,  they  are  harmonious 
nevertheless;  It  Is  only  that  untutored 
minds  do  not  quite  understand  that  fei^d 
of  harmony. 


I  salute  the  majority  leader.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  restraint, 
under  rather  difficult  conditions,  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  come  back 
and  in  great  felicity  of  spirit  complete 
our  labors. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  the  road.  We 
tfike  a  little  credit  Uf  some  32  amend- 
ments. 15  or  16  have  been  offered  from 
this  side.  Some  good  has  loeen  done  by 
preserving  the  right  to  sue  in  the  hands 
of  a  member,  not  an  officer,  of  a  labor 
union;  by  establishing  the  principle  with 
respect  to  recognitional  picketing;  by 
softening  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas  ( Mr. 
McClellan  1  and  by  mitigating  a  few  of 
the  severities  to  make  It  palatable  to  the 
Senate  by  a  rather  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. That  all  constitutes  a  step  for- 
ward. 

I  utter  the  hope  that  as  the  bill  goes 
to  the  House  it  will  not  repose  in  limbo 
somewhere  for  40  days,  but  will  loe  re- 
ferred quickly  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  that  body.  I  express  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  further  refinement 
and  further  improvement,  to  meet  the 
hopes  and  the  needs  of  the  coimtry,  and 
that  there  will  yet  be  enacted  Into  law 
In  this  Congress  an  adequate  labor  bill 

We  speak  very  often  of  what  labor 
wants  and  of  what  management  wants. 
The  great  challenge  before  this  body  Is 
not  what  labor  wants  or  what  manage- 
ment wants,  but  It  Is  what  the  country 
wants  and  needs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  public  interest. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  sir.  It  Is  tbe 
community  interest  which  is  involved. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  In  all  the  dis- 
cussion I  think  that  one  thought  has 
been  constantly  in  the  minds  of  all 
Senators. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  dispose  of 
this  bill  in  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  that 
before  the  present  session  runs  out  we 
shall  have  made  a  distinct  contribution 
in  this  field  to  the  common  cause  by 
having  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  EH)  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  balance  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  time  remaining  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  It  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  CTerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByroJ 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bulk]  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  In  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  FeearJ  is  absent  be- 
cause Of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Bible]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
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nesota  [Mr.  Humphrky]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  Is 
absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  90. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 90 


Aiken 

Green 

Monroney 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

M068 

BeaU 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hennlngs 

Murray 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Holland 

O'Mahoney 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Pas  to  re 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Prouty 

CarroU 

Javiu 

Proxmire 

Case.  VJ. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Randolph 

Case.  8.  Dak 

Johnston.  B.C. 

Robertson 

Cbaves 

Jordan 

Runell 

Church 

Keating 

SaltonsUU 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Seboeppel 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Bmathers 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dirkaen 

Langer 

Sparkmaa 

Dodd 

LauKhe 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Long 

Symington 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

KasUand 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Engle 

McNamara 

Williams.  Del. 

Brvln 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

Manf  field 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Martin 

NATS— 1 

Ooldwater 

Young.  Ohio 

HOT  VOTINO— 7 

Bible 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Bridges 

Frear 

WUey 

Bjrrd.  Va. 

So  the  bill  (S.  1555)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  make  clerical  and 
technical  corrections  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  that  the  bill 
be  printed  as  It  passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3293)  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
modem  naval  vessels. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  FOREIGN  TROOPS 
FROM  GERMANY  AND  EAST  EU- 
ROPE 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  AprU  25.  1959,  outlining 
a  statement  which  I  made  to  the  Asso- 


ciated Press  and  other  press  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  representatives  of 
radio  broadcasting  companies.  My 
statement  dealt  with  a  plan  which  the 
Western  Powers  might  well  offer  to  Rus- 
sia in  respect  to  the  Berlin  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch,  entitled  "Plan 
Oflfered  by  Capehart  on  Troop  Issue,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Plan  Oitxkzd  bt  Capehabt  on  Troop  Issxrx 

Senator  Capehakt,  Republican  of  Indiana, 
yesterday  offered  a  Western  program  for 
negotiations  on  Berlin  calling  for  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Germany  and  East 
Europe. 

He  proposed  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  countries  offer  to  defend  both 
Germany  and  Russia  If  either  Is  attacked  by 
the  other. 

Senator  Capehakt,  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  told  a  reporter 
be  has  not  offered  his  proposals  for  possible 
consideration  at  the  foreign  ministers  and 
siunmlt  conferences  but  he  likely  will  do  so. 

He  suggested : 

1.  Western  powers  remove  their  troops 
from  West  Germany  in  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  EUist  Ger- 
many. Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  other  sat- 
ellites. 

2.  Both  East  and  West  Germany  agree  to 
forego  nuclear  weapons  arming. 

3.  The  NATO  countries  agree  that  If  Ger- 
many Is  attacked  by  Russia,  they  will  go  to 
Germany's  aid  and  that  If  Russia  Is  attacked 
by  a  rearmed  Germany,  the  Western  allies 
will  defend  Russia. 

"On  the  basis  of  such  an  agreement." 
Senator  Capehabt  said.  In  an  Interview,  "we 
might  then  weU  consider  a  trade  program 
with  Russia." 

He  said  that  if  bis  suggestions  could  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  coming  negotiations  the 
way  would  be  opened  not  only  for  the  re- 
unification of  Germany,  but  greater  free- 
dom throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

"We  could  end  up  with  every  one  of  those 
countries  having  their  own  kind  of  govern- 
ment," Senator  Capehast  said. 


NATIONAL  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  CAR 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnttsomI  introduced  the  bill  (S.  1789) 
which  is  designed  to  insure  the  adequacy 
of  the  national  railroad  freight  car  sup- 
ply by  allowing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fix  compensation  to  be 
paid  by  one  railroad  to  another  for  the 
use  of  freight  cars. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mission must  give  consideration  to  the 
level  of  freight  car  ownership  and  to 
other  factors  affecting  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  freight  car  supply.  Com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  such  cars  under 
the  present  law,  and  its  interpretation 
by  the  courts,  can  include  only  the  bare 
costs  of  ownership.  This  bill  would 
either  allow  compensation  to  include  a 
fair  return  on  value,  or  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  value  of  use  of  freight  cars, 
or  upon  any  other  reasonable  basis  of 
compensation  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
provide  just  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  freight  car  owners,  contribute 
to  sound  freight  car  service  practices  and 


encourage  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  freight  car  supply  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce  and  the 
national  defense. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  unfortunate  that 
a  bill  of  this  sort  Is  necessary.  The  rail- 
roads are  constantly  complaining  that 
they  are  not  in  a  p>osition  to  compete 
ratewise  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion but  periodically  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  take  promptly  the  busi- 
ness offered  them.  To  the  credit  of  the 
western  railroads.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  are  much  more  provident  about 
their  freight  car  supply  than  are  the 
railroads  in  the  Blast. 

This  bill  will  put  Into  play  the  inex- 
orable force  of  economics  to  encourage 
eastern  railroads  to  return  the  cars  to 
their  owners  in  the  West  rather  than  pay 
per  diem  charges  reflecting  the  value  of 
the  use  of  the  equipment.  Return  of 
such  equipment  promptly  to  the  West 
will  help  alleviate  the  shortages  of  cars 
with  which  lumber  shippers  of  Oregon 
periodically  are  confronted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business 
for  the  consideration  of  nominations  be- 
ginning with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OP 
STAFF 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  to  be 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  a  period 
of  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Dudley  Heaton 
to  be  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  Thomas  Nel- 
son to  be  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.S.  Army, 
and  as  major  general  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  RETIRED  LIST 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor 
to  be  a  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  noinl> 
nation  of  Lt.  Oen.  James  Dunne  O'Con- 
nell  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con> 
firmed. 

REOX7LAR  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  MaJ.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Oen.  Thomas  D.  White  to  be  re- 
appointed as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward  to 
be  appointed  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  serving  commands  and  other  du- 
ties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Will  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  Roy  A.  Gano  to  be  a 
vice  admiral  while  serving  in  certain  po- 
sitions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  to  be  re- 
appointed as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
for  a  period  of  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pre.sldent  be  notified  of  the  nominations 
confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


LEOISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  buslneis. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


H.R.  5916.  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1959^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativ*  Clirr.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5916)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
debate  on  the  appropriation  bill  today. 

On  Monday  we  expect  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  treaty  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  We  also  expect,  if  it 
Is  agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  tc  dis- 
cuss the  Luce  nomination.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  indicated  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  discuss  that  nomination  on 
Monday.  Therefore  I  should  like  to 
have  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  on 
notice  that  there  will  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  both  matters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  ready  to  discuss  the  nomination  on 
Monday.  I  should  like  to  request  the 
majority  leader  to  give  consideration  to 
assisting  me.  if  he  is  inclined  to  do  so,  to 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Luce 
nomination. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  addition. 
Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  policy  committee  on  Monday,  and 
probably  other  proposed  legislation,  such 
as  the  railroad  retirement  bill,  will  be 
called  up  for  action  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DisKasNj,  for  his 
t;enerous  tind  genuine  statement  about 
me  earlier  today.  I  appreciate  working 
with  him.  and  I  am  grateful  that  we 
have  in  the  minority  leadei:>hlp  such  an 
able  and  understanding  person. 


SECOND    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1859 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  197. 

1 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  Just  appeared  on  the  news  ticker  of 
the  United  Press  the  following  news 
■tory: 

Moscow.— Soviet  Prsmltr  Khruihoh*v  has 
wrtttan  »  p«rional  letttr  to  Prutdcnt  BlMn- 
hower  c«lUng  for  «  halt  o(  "»U  t«su  of  nu- 
olsAr  wespons,"  Tun  Nowi  AKsncy  Mid  to- 
nliiht.  It  rtporttd  thut  tho  meuag*  waa 
handad  to  tha  t;.8.  State  Dapurtmeut  In 
Waahlngton  ycotardujr  by  Soviet  Ambaaaador 
Mikhail  Menihlkov. 

The  tneuaKa  waa  an  anawar  to  a  not* 
Elsenhower  tent  to  the  Soviet  Premier  AprU 
13  appaallng  ptrionally  to  Khruahchav  to 
help  get  tht  daadlooktd  nuclear  talks  In 
Oenava  back  on  a  working  baala. 

Elaanhower  wrote  that  U  Moaoow  was  un- 
willing to  go  along  with  "on-alU  InapeoUon" 
of  poMlble  violatlona  of  a  teat  ban  treaty,  it 


might  aceept  aa  a  flrat  atap  toward  a  eam- 

plete  ban  the  ceaaatlon  of  nuclear  weapona 
teeta  In  the  atmoaphere  to  the  height  of  80 
mUaa. 

"We  sliould  not  flinch  before  the  dlOcul- 
tlea  attached  to  agraement  cm  a  teat  ban." 
Khrushchev  wrote. 

"Wa  ahould  muater  atrength  of  wUl  and 
ahow  an  appreciation  of  the  ne«d  to  conclude 
an  agreement  providing  for  the  stopping  of 
aU  testa  of  nuclear  weapona — In  the  at- 
mosphere, underground,  under  water  and 
at  great  altltudea,"  the  letter  aald. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  inter- 
ject the  comment  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  has  been  made  quite  plain 
at  Geneva.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  test 
ban  on  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmos- 
phere, underground,  under  water,  and 
at  great  altitudes.  We  have  asked  only 
that  such  a  ban  be  policed  by  a  reason- 
able detection  and  control  system,  to 
give  protection  against  covert  violations. 
If  the  Soviet  Premier  is  really  sincere  In 
wishing  to  obtain  this  ban,  he  can  obtain 
It  readily  enough.  AU  he  need  do  Is  in- 
struct his  negotiator,  whose  Intranal- 
gence  is  responsible  for  the  stalemate  at 
Geneva,  to  stop  demanding  a  veto  power 
over  the  activities  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national control  commission.  All  he 
need  do  is  to  Instinct  his  negotiator  to 
cease  objecting  to  a  reasonable  kind  of 
on-site  inspection  which  the  technicians 
agree  Is  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  given  subterranean  disturb- 
ance ts  a  nuclear  explosion  or  an  earth- 
quake. All  he  need  do  is  simply  to 
make  it  plain  that  he  does  not  continue 
to  insist  upon  obstructing  the  work  of 
this  commission  with  impossible  redtape. 

If  he  does  so,  he  can  have  an  all-out 
ban  on  all  types  of  nuclear  explo.sions. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  has  altered  in  no  particu- 
lar in  this  regard,  and  I  believe  that  In 
his  heart  the  Soviet  Premier  knows  it. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  dispatch: 

The  Soviet  Premier  said  his  Oovemment 
cotuldera  that  the  stopping  only  of  nuclear 
exploalons  made  at  helghU  of  up  to  60  kllo- 
metera  aa  euKgented  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  will  not  aolve  the 
problem.  The  objective  of  preventing  the 
manufacture  of  new  and  more  destructive 
types  of  atomic  weapona  would  not  be 
achieved  in  that  caaa. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Inter- 
ject another  comment.  If  ever  a  straw- 
man  excuse  was  given,  this  is  It.  In  the 
first  place,  the  alNout  ban  which  tho 
Ruasiana  say  we  must  attempt  to  achieve, 
and  which  we  are  wllUna  to  achieve,  if 
possible,  luu  nothing  at  all  directly  to  do 
with  tlic  manufacture  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. It  is  a  non  sequitur.  If  the  Soviet 
Premier  li  worried  that  continued  un- 
derground tesU  and  spatial  tesU  might 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
weapons  of  greater  power,  then  let  mo 
ask:  What  greater  power  li  needed  than 
the  power  we  have  already  achieved  In 
10-,  15-.  and  ao-megaton  bombs? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  we  are 
at  Geneva  not  for  the  puiTx>se  of  trying 
to  reach  an  agreement  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons;  we  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
nuclear  tesU.  This,  as  I  have  indloated. 
la  not  relevant  as  an  excuse  for  refusing 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  President. 
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I  continue  to  read  from  the  dispatch: 

Khrushchev's  note  said  atomic  exploslona 
at  helgbta  of  more  than  30  miles  "would  poi- 
son the  air  and  the  aoU  by  contaminating 
with  radioactive  fallout  the  vegetation  which 
forms  part  of  the  food  of  animals  and  finds 
lu  way  into  man's  organisms  •   •   •." 

fie  said,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  world 
would  be  Justified  In  condemning  an  agree- 
ment to  end  testa  only  under  the  30-mlle 
limit  as  "an  unfair  deal." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  dispatch.  Ev- 
erybody in  this  field  knows  that  the  Icind 
of  nuclear  tests  which  contribute  in  a 
substantial  way  to  the  pollution  of  the 
air  are  those  which  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  President's  proposal. 

I  am  not  discouraged  or  dejected  by 
the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Premier.  I  think 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not  reject 
out  of  hand  the  President's  proposal.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  he  has  left 
the  door  open  for  further  negotiations 
upon  this  proposal  or  possible  acceptable 
alternatives. 

Moreover,  I  think  we  should  expect  the 
Soviet  Premier  to  get  all  the  propaganda 
value  he  can  from  any  proposal  offered 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
We  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  a 
conference  of  foreign  ministers  is  ahead, 
and  also  a  summit  conference. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  persist  in  attempting  to 
achieve  this  limited  test  ban.  if  no  other 
is  available,  and  that  he  will  utilize  the 
opportunities  presented  in  the  coming 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  and  sum- 
mit conference  to  this  end.  I  feel  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  may 
yet  achieve  the  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  backed  with  a  trust- 
worthy inspection  and  control  system, 
which  will  stop  the  poisoning  of  the  air. 

It  was  this  proposal  which  I  made  to 
the  State  Department  6  weeks  aso.  It 
is  this  proposal  which  has  now  been 
adopted.  We  have  made  our  position 
clear  at  Geneva,  and  I  hope  that  before 
the  year  is  out  we  will  have  made  that 
first  great  step  forward  to  end  pollution 
of  the  air  and  toward  the  establishment 
of  controls  throughout  the  world  upon 
v.hlch  we  can  ba.se  more  extended  agree- 
ments toward  peace  in  futiu'e  years. 


DECLINE  OF  QUALITY  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION  PRCGRAMS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  ap- 
proaching death,  on  June  1,  of  an  enter- 
tainment program  which  has  delighted 
American  radio  and  television  audlenoei 
for  30  years,  the  Voice  of  Firestone. 
This  quality  program  has  again  become 
the  victim  of  the  munbo- jumbo  cult  of 
TV  ratings. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
waa  unceremoniously  kicked  off  NBC  aa 
a  result  of  the  mlcroicopic  lamplinga  of 
the  rating  services,  but  found  a  home  in 
prime  time  on  the  ABC  network,  which 
at  that  time  was  trying  to  build  a  quality 
audience  for  its  advertisers. 

Mr.  Harvey  Firestone,  its  manager,  in- 
sisted that  if  an  advertiser  was  willing 
to  pay  his  own  money  for  a  quality  pro- 
gram to  advertise  a  quality  product,  cen- 
sorship through  IV  ratings  and  sub- 


servient network  officials  would  not  deter 
him. 

But  despite  this  determination  of  an 
experienced  advertiser  to  advertise  his 
product  with  a  program  he  thought 
worthy  and  apparently  profitable  to  his 
company,  the  desires  of  the  advertiser 
and  of  the  public  get  short  shrift,  be- 
cause the  TV  rating  services  rate  close  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  Madison 
Avenue  in  importance. 

Now  ABC,  apparently  prosperous  with 
its  two-gun  westerns,  its  "Maverick," 
and  whodunits,  seems  to  have  gone 
trigger-happy  along  with  NBC  and  CBS 
for  tlie  blood  and  thunder  which  fatten 
the  batting  average  in  the  daily  TV 
rating  services. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last 
Congress  I  raised  the  question  whether 
the  television  programs  which  were  being 
made  available  to  the  public  were  not  the 
slaves  of  the  so-called  rating  services. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  the  general  subject 
of  television  ratings,  I  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  numbers  game"  and  the 
baleful  Influence  it  had  on  the  program- 
ing which  W81S  being  made  available  to 
the  general  public. 

As  we  all  know,  the  holders  of  the  tele- 
vision licenses  are  mandated,  when  given 
their  licenses,  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  I 
know  It  is  extremely  difBcult  for  anyone 
to  define  with  any  specificity  the  full 
scope  of  the  words  "public  interest."  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  define  that  phrase 
at  this  point,  nor  am  I  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  we  have  a  sys- 
tem of  radio  and  television  which  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  entire  world.  However,  I  cannot  help 
referring  to  a  recent  talk  made  by  one 
of  America's  most  competent  radio  and 
television  commentators.  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  who  said  he  could  "find  nothing 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the  Communi- 
cations Act  which  says  that  they — 
licensees — must  increase  their  net  profits 
each  year,  lest  the  Republic  collapse." 
The  most  recent  announcement  from  the 
networks  indicates  the  financial  success 
which  they  have  enjoyed  during  the  past 
year.  Therefore,  it  was  with  a  great 
sadness  that  I  read  last  week  of  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  ABC.  and  the  two  other 
networks,  CBS  and  NBC,  in  refusing  to 
make  a  half  hour  of  prime  evening  time 
available  so  that  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
could  be  televised  during  the  next  season. 

The  feeling  of  the  people.  I  think, 
Is  best  refiected  in  the  heading  of  an 
article  by  the  highly  respected  Jack 
Gould  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
referred  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  pro- 
gram and  called  it  the  "Victim  of 
RaUngs." 

Mr.  Lawrenoe  Laurent,  the  competent 
radio-television  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  who  certainly  cannot  be 
claaalfled  as  antlbroadcastlng,  referred  to 
the  cancellation  of  Voice  of  Firestone 
as  "the  news  which  will  sadden  every 
music  lover  who  possesses  a  television 
receiver." 

Newsweek  magaslne  this  week  heads 
its  comment  with  reference  to  the  Voice 
of  Firestone  program  and  the  networks 
as,  "No  time  for  quality." 


In  looking  at  the  television  schedule, 
I  noted  that  ABC,  desirous  of  building  its 
ratings  on  Monday  nights,  has  decided 
to  substitute  a  Dixieland  detective  show 
called  "Bourbon  Street  Beat"  for  Voice 
of  Firestone. 

I  find  it  difBcult  to  beUeve  that  the 
three  networks  cannot  find  time  in  the 
prime  evening  hours  for  a  program  of 
the  type  symbolized  by  the  Voice  of 
Firestone. 

In  1957,  after  extensive  hearings  with 
regard  to  television  network  practices,  a 
staff  report  was  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. In  discussing  the  problem  of 
regularly  scheduled  public  affairs  pro- 
grams appearing  on  the  various  net- 
works, it  was  stated: 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  Uttla .  of 
theae  (public  aervlce)  programa  fall  into 
the  peak  viewing  hours  and  what  a  high 
percentage  are  presented  In  the  off*peak 
hours  on  Sunday.  Here  again  it  would  aeem 
that  the  networks  have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
sent some  of  these  very  fine  programa  In  |m- 
rlods  when  moat  people  will  be  available  to 
watch  them. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  field  of  pro- 
graming is  a  diflQcult  and  sensitive  one, 
but  it  is  the  ultimate  measiu*e  of  whether 
a  station  operates  in  the  public  interest. 
Certainly  it  is  not  very  constructive 
merely  to  cry  "censorship"  whenever  it 
is  suggested  that  the  level  of  program- 
ing can  be  improved.  The  essence  of 
censorship  is  either  prior  restraint  to 
prevent  the  publication  or  broadcasting 
of  disfavored  opinion  or  entertainment, 
or  the  enforced  publication  or  broadcast 
of  favored  opinion  or  entertainment. 
Are  Voice  of  Firestone  and  various 
other  types  of  public  service  programs  to 
remain  the  victims  of  the  fallacy  of 
chasing  audience  ratings  at  the  expense 
of  program  quality? 

When  the  television  networks  and  the 
other  licensees  accepted  their  licenses 
from  the  FCC,  they  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  in  the  public  interest. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  level 
of  operation  is  geared  to  a  mumbo-Jumbo 
of  ratings. 

For  75  million  viewers  this  is  censor- 
ship by  the  small,  infinitesimal,  and 
doubtful  sampling  of  a  Madison  Avenue 
created  czar. 

Thus  tlie  laws  of  the  Nation  and  the 
rules  of  the  FCC  for  public  service  re- 
sponsibilities are  reversed  and  negated 
because  the  network  presidents  supinely 
bow  to  this  fictitious  god  which  tells 
America  what  it  may  hear  and  see. 

In  the  AprU  22,  1059.  issue  of  Variety. 
George  Rosen,  a  leading  radio  and  I'V 
writer,  refers  to  the  programs  to  be  made 
available  by  the  networks  next  leaeon  as 
follows: 

Moat  depreealng  aspeet  of  the  new  aehed- 
ulea  (a  lot  of  it,  of  oourae,  will  be  aubjeet  to 
changt  between  now  and  Stpttmber  prtem 
time)  Is  the  Johnny-one«nota  programing 
content.  There  may  (and  then  again  may 
not)  be  a  aleeper  or  two  among  the  lot,  but 
overall  there  *■  little  to  quicken  the  pulse  or 
exciu  the  imagination.  Here  and  there  a 
potentially  promising  altuatlon  oomed/  or 
the  Ford-iponaored  "Fabulous  80"  on  NBO 
and  the  reserving  of  Friday,  8:80  to  9:80,  for 
"every  week  at  the  same  time."  apeeials.  but 
drama  aerlea  cropa  up  on  NBO  or  CBS:  there'a 
In  the  main,  it  Icoka  like  the  fading  ie58-88 
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Mftaon  all  oYtr  afftln.  but  in  tpikdM,  with 
A  •up«r*bunditno«  of  wMttms  and  Mtlon 

Til*  tltlM  of  tht  n«w  onM  prttty  muoh 
■ptU  for  thtmNlvM— NB01  "Urftmlt," 
"Rlv«r  Boat,"  "Plv*  Plnctn,"  "Bl*ok  0»t," 
"Whtap«rlng  Smith,"  "WlotolU  Town,"  "Bo- 
nanm,"  '^Johnny  8t«ooftto."  "Jeopardy." 

At  ABC  It'i  "AlMkftn,"  "Bourbon  8trt«t 
BtHt."  "Adv«ntur«i  In  ParadlM,"  "Mawallan 
PwMliM,"  "Cry  Pr«ud,"  "Bronoo." 

At  CBS  tht  dltt  la  alltbtly  mora  varla- 
gatad,  with  such  antrtaa  aa  "Pack'a  Bad 
Olrl,"  "June  Allyaon  Show,"  the  new  Bun- 
day  at  10  t«am  up  of  Jack  Benny  and  OeorfC 
Oobel,  "Doble  OtlllB."  "Henneaey."  "DennU 
the  Menace."  "Twilight  Zone,"  and  on  hour 
venilon  of  "Lineup." 

But  allowing  for  a  few  promUlng  excep- 
tlona,  7:30  to  11.  7  nlghta  a  week.  1b  hardly 
calculated  to  give  televUlon  that  Image 
which,  even  now.  the  Industry  Is  trying  so 
desperately  to  achieve. 

It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoKO  the  following  editorials  and 
articles: 

An  article  entitled  "ABC  Turns  a  Deaf 
Ear  to  Voice  of  Firestone,"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  16,  1929:  an 
editorial  entitled  "Networks'  Blunder," 
from  the  Aki'on  Beacon  Journal.  April 
16.  1959;  an  arUcle  entitled  "Victims  of 
Ratlnss,"  written  by  Jack  Oould  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  19:  an  article  entitled  "No  Time  for 
Quality,"  published  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine: and  the  article  entitled  "Hot  Race 
for  That  TV  Loot,"  which  was  written 
by  George  Rosen  and  was  published  in 
the  April  22  issue  of  Variety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Washington    Poet    and    Times 
Herald.  Apr.  18.  19591 

ABC  TtraNS  a   Dkaf  Eab  to  "Voick   or 
Pirkstone" 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

The  bluest  and  saddest  musical  notes  of 
this  sad  and  blue  television  season  were 
sounded  this  week  In  Akron.  Ohio.  The 
news,  which  will  sadden  every  music  lover 
who  poes^epses  a  television  receiver  Is  that  the 
"Voice  of  Firestone" — age  30  years — will  dis- 
appear after  Its  June  1   broadcast. 

A  spokesman  for  Firestone  said:  "We 
deeply  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
discontinue  the  "Voice  of  Firestone"  because 
we  sincerely  believe  TV  viewers  have  appre- 
ciated quality  programing  and  have  looked 
forward  to  our  half  hour  of  music  with  great 
pleasure." 

He  added:  "Apparently,  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co..  which  has  carried  the 
'Voice  of  Firestone'  for  the  past  5  years,  does 
not  agree  with  our  opinion." 

The  sponsor  said  the  program  Is  being 
withdrawn  because  no  suitable  network  time 
Is  available.  An  announcement  from  the 
Firestone  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.  adds:  "Presenta- 
tion by  TV  networks  were  heard  by  Firestone 
this  week  but  no  suitable  evening  time  pe- 
riod was  offered." 

"The  Voice  of  Firestone"  was  a  Monday 
evening  fixture  on  NBC  radio  for  25  years.  It 
was  the  first  commercially  sponsored  musical 
program  to  be  televised  on  a  regular  basis. 

Five  years  ago.  NBC  wanted  to  ahlft  the 
program  out  of  its  9  pjn.,  Mondays,  time 
slot.  Firestone  shifted  the  program,  instead, 
to  ABC-TV.  and  there  the  program  has  re- 


maln«<l.  It  hai  b«tn  ttlevUion*!  only  r«ffu> 
larly  offered  program  of  the  finest  mu«t«  ot 
our  heritage. 

ABO-TV  wanted  the  progran  movad  to 
»  (ilfftrtnt  tlmt  pwlod.  Tht  nttwork, 
oaught  up  In  tha  Induatry*!  trenay  for  hlghar 
and  higher  audience  ratings,  hopaa  to  aub« 
Btltute  an  adventure  program  in  the  time 
period.  Reports  In  the  trade  indicate  that 
the  FlfMtone  Co.  waa  ofTered  only  on*  tlmt 
period:  A  place  In  the  Intellectual  ghetto 
of  Sunday  afternoon,  the  time  when  the 
amalleat  possible  audtenow  la  able  to  watoh 
a  televUlon  program. 

Thla  sad  story  lllustratee  once  more  the 
fallacy  of  chasing  audience  ratings  at  the 
expense  of  program  quality.  Usually,  the 
networks  blame  advertising  agencies  and 
sponsors.  In  this  caae.  however.  ABC-TV 
can  blame  only  Itself.  The  sponsor  Is  quite 
happy  with  his  audience:  Small.  Intelligent, 
loyal  and  of  high  quality. 

Just  last  month  In  Chicago.  Robert  Sar- 
noff  appeared  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  and  proposed  an  In- 
dustry-wide campaign  to  win  greater  pres- 
tige for  the  televUlon  Industry.  Aa  a  reeult. 
a  committee  has  been  formed,  a  budget  Is 
being  prepared  and  a  lot  of  money  will  t>e 
spent  to  change  the  public's  opinion  of 
TV. 

Since  the  Industry  Is  a  rich  one,  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  campaign  will  have 
some  effect.  Maybe  well  all  come  to  lore 
the  television  box  aa  we  once  loved  the 
entire  motion  picture  Industry. 

Maybe  If  our  eyes  and  ears  are  assailed 
often  enough,  we'll  even  learn  to  respect 
an  Industry  that  has  no  time  for  a  spon- 
sored program  such  as  the  "Voice  of  Fire- 
stone." 

I  From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  April  16, 
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NrrwoaKS'  Blundkb 

For  almost  as  long  as  there  has  been  enter- 
tainment on  the  air  there  has  been  a  program 
sponsored  by  Firestone. 

It  wont  seem  quite  the  same  after  June  1 
when  the  Firestone  musical  half  hour  on 
Monday  nights  will  end.  The  founder  of  the 
nrm  started  Firestone  on  radio  way  back  In 
1028  and  for  the  entire  30- year  period  the 
company  has  held  to  a  high  standard  of 
musical  excellence.  In  radio  and  later  in 
televUlon. 

The  action  of  the  networks  In  denying  the 
Firestone  program  prime  evening  time  can't 
help  but  place  the  top  brass  of  TV  In  a  pecu- 
liar light  with  many  viewers.  The  rubber 
company  was  using  the  program  to  present 
the  Firestone  name  and  product*  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  program  must  have  been  doing 
what  the  company  executives  regarded  as  an 
adequate  Job  from  the  sa'es  standpoint,  for 
they  were  pwrfectly  willing  to  continue  to  pay 
for  one  of  the  preferred,  and  expensive,  time 
segments  on  the  TV  evening  schedule 

But  the  fact  that  the  sponsor  and  the  view- 
ers were  in  agreement  on  the  program's  value 
and  quality  apparently  carried  no  weight 
with  the  network  currently  airing  the  "Voice 
of  Firestone"  or  with  the  two  competing  net- 
works.    Ratings  are  all  that  count. 

We  regret  the  passing  of  the  "Voice  of 
Firestone."  But  we  shall  watch  with  Interest 
to  see  what  kind  of  shoot- 'em-up  horse  opera 
or  who-dunnlt  the  TV  people  come  up  with 
to  replace  a  program  dedicated  to  good  music. 


{From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.   10.   1959 1 

VicTUf    or    Ratings — "Voic«   or    FimtsTONE" 

SucctTicBS  TO  Haxsh  ECONOMICS  or  Teu- 

VI8ION  INDUSTKT 

(By  Jack  Oould) 
It  U  one  of  the  more  prevalent  assump- 
tions in  television  that  sponsorship  holds  ths 


lolutlon  to  almost  all  problem!.  Th«  th*ory 
goaa  that  if  only  anllghtened  advsrttoere 
would  •••  the  wisdom  of  catering  to  special- 
laed  audlencea  and  do  their  part  In  appealing 
to  tht  minority  u  wtU  m  majority  groups 
the  whole  shape  of  TV  could  be  changed  and 
evening  schedules  would  bloesom  with  more 
diversified  fare. 

lAsi  wetk  this  happy  thtory  was  knorkttf 
into  a  cocked  hat  when  the  thrtt  major  htt- 
worka  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of 
"The  Voice  of  Firestone"  for  a  half-huur 
of  prime  evening  time  In  «-blch  to  offer  ita 
concert  program  next  season. 

WILLINO 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Plrestone  Ttre 
it  Rubber  Co.  was  willing  to  pay  the  going 
rate  for  the  time  on  the  air  and  was  satis- 
fied with  the  smaller  audiences  lu  type  of 
presentation  attracts.  Rather  the  company 
In  effect  was  told  that  it  must  conform  to 
the  Inevitable  pursuit  of  ratings  In  the  prin- 
cipal evening  hours  or  settle  for  leas  impor- 
tant periods,  such  as  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening  on  Sunday,  as  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  and  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  or  10:30  p  m.  Mondays  as 
suggested  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  Firestone  concern  wanted  a  half  hour 
In  prime  time,  which  is  generally  considered 
by  advertisers  to  run  from  7:  SO  to  10  :M  pjn. 
When  it  became  obvious  last  week  that  such 
a  period  would  not  be  forthcoming  the  com- 
pany decided  to  withdraw  "The  Voice  of  Fire- 
stone" after  a  run  of  31  years  on  radio  and 
TV. 

ThU  U  not  the  first  Instance  of  scheduling 
difficulty  for  "The  Voice  of  Firestone."  In 
1054  the  program  was  dropped  unceremoni- 
ously by  NBC.  Then  the  presentation  found 
a  haven  with  ABC.  where  It  has  been  seen 
thU  season  at  9  pan.  on  Mondays.  A  few 
weeks  ago  ABC  decided  that  "The  Voice  of 
Firestone '  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  again. 

OOAL 

Admittedly.  "The  Voice  of  Firestone"  al- 
ways has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
dUcusslon.  Its  programing  approach  has 
been  formal  and  stiff,  though  much  less  so 
this  year  than  In  the  past.  But  the  program 
also  has  been  the  only  weekly  half-hour  on 
TV  that  regularly  offered  top  concert  artUta: 
often  It  has  been  pleasant  and  effortless  lU- 
teniug.  The  Firestone  concern  at  least  asked 
only  one  privilege:  to  serve  a  chosen  seg- 
ment of  the  total  audience  at  the  best  pos- 
sible hour.  As  an  Ideal  goal  for  corporate 
behavior  In  TV  that  seems  hard  to  beat. 

But  that  such  a  standard  U  not  siifflclent 
to  survive  contemporary  television  Is  also 
abundantly  clear.  The  trials  of  "The  Voice 
of  Firestone"  vividly  Illustrate  the  practical 
workings  of  TV.  particularly  at  a  time  when 
competition  among  the  three  networks  is 
becuming  more  Intense. 

The  real  reaaon  for  the  sustained  cold 
shoulder  toward  "The  Voice  of  Firestone"  Is 
the  abiding  fear  of  networks  that  eren  one 
program  with  a  comparatively  low  rating  may 
do  harm  to  an  entire  evening's  schedule. 

If  part  of  the  potential  audience  U  lost 
by  one  program,  they  argue,  it  means  a 
smaller  carryover  to  the  succeeding  program 
and.  by  extension,  to  the  one  following  there- 
after. Also,  if  the  viewer  strays  to  another 
channel  he  may  be  very  hard  to  win  back; 
once  tuned  to  a  rival  station,  he  may  find 
aeveral  shows,  not  merely  one.  that  he  likes. 

vrrwEssHTP 
In  other  words,  there  may  be  cases  where 
a  alngle  advertiser  U  willing  to  settle  for  a 
smaller  audience  in  the  evening,  but  he  can- 
not do  so  without  possibly  affectii\g  the  alza 
of  the  audiences  for  other  advertisera  not 
so  Inclined.  And  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  networks,  they  are  concerned  with  the 
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elroulatioa,  or  total  vltwtrthlp,  for  many 
programs,  not  Just  ons. 

It  la  such  concern  for  contiguous  circula- 
tion that  explains  mors  than  any  other 
•lAflt  faot  why  tht  wayt  o(  TV  oftto  tttm 
baaing  to  Iht  layman.  Bo  long  aa  U  la  nte- 
esaary  to  avoid  the  prospect  of  even  a  single 
soft  link  in  a  chain  of  programs,  there  U  a 
buUt-lB,  autoauitlo  llmiutloo  on  what  typt 
of  proframinf  can  bt  dont  In  an  tvtnini 

achedule. 

The  consequences  of  this  approach  to  pro- 
graming— not  weighing  the  Individual  ahow 
M  an  entity  but  as  part  of  a  oomplei  mo- 
salo— U  raadlly  apparent.  No  single  presen- 
tation can  break  very  far  out  of  the  eatab- 
lUhed  pattern  of  popularity  without  the- 
oretically dragging  other  shows  down  with  it. 
The  overall  preasures  for  a  sustained  audi- 
ence of  great  slse  at  all  times,  accordingly, 
dictate  adherence  to  sameness. 

These  preas\ires.  far  from  lessening,  are 
increasing.  The  ABC  network,  which  has 
less  diversity  and  programing  and  does  less 
public  service  than  either  CBS  or  NBC,  has 
enjoyed  thU  seaaon  a  literally  fantastic  in- 
crease in  Ita  total  audience.  Next  year  It  In- 
tends to  step  up  Its  quota  of  adventxire  and 
mystery  programs  and  there  are  some  within 
the  industry  who  would  not  be  surprised  If 
it  moved  into  the  No.  1  position  in  terms  of 
the  slae  of  Its  week-long  following. 
srrtTATiow 

Were  such  a  development  to  occur,  both 
NBC  and  CBS  would  be  hard  put  not  to  re- 
spond more  vigorously  with  almilar  program- 
ing. At  a  time  when  televUlon  Is  under  sub- 
stantial fire  for  the  general  level  of  Its  pro- 
graming, the  Industry  actually  U  In  the 
middle  of  a  competitive  three-network  alt- 
uatlon  that  might  allow  leas  leeway,  not 
more,  in  programing  diversity. 

In  many  ways  "The  Voice  of  Firestone" 
stands  as  something  of  a  symbol  of  perhape 
the  foremost  problem  confronting  "TV:  how 
to  find  even  Just  a  little  time  within  the 
prime  evening  viewing  hours  for  ths  minor- 
ity programing  common  to  Sunday  after- 
noon. If  it'a  ever  to  be  done  with  predicta- 
bility and  regularity  It'a  a  fair  guess  that  90 
percent  of  the  criticism  of  the  medium 
would  evaporate  overnight. 

[From  Newsweek.  Apr.  19B9] 
No  Tims  roa  Quautt 

In  Its  brief  10  years,  television  has  become 
strewn  with  more  toppled  monuments  than 
20  centuries  brought  to  Rome's  fonim.  One 
of  the  most  venerated  of  all  came  tumbling 
down  last  week  when  the  "Voice  of  Fire- 
atone"  ended  80  years  on  radio.  11  on  televl- 
alon.  ThU  partlciilar  monument -wrecking 
Job  was  cruder  than  most  since  Firestone 
was  happy  with  Its  program,  and  eager  to 
carry  on. 

But  ABC-TV.  anxious  to  build  Jumbo  rat- 
ings on  Monday  nights,  had  decided  to  sub- 
stitute a  Dixieland  detective  show  called 
"Bourbon  Street  Beat"  for  Firestone's  Bach 
and  Beethoven.  They  skipped  the  courteey 
of  informing  Firestone  of  their  plana  before 
they  were  announced  In  the  press.  Under- 
standably Indignant,  the  rubber  company, 
which  had  changed  networks  five  years  ago 
after  a  slmUar  snub  from  NBC.  asked  the 
two  other  networks  what  they  could  do  for 
them.  The  best  CBS  and  NBC  could  offer 
was  time  on  Sunday  afternoon,  long  known 
as  "TV's  InteUectual  Ohetto.- 

The  Firestone  program's  exit  speech  (their 
last  show  will  be  on  Jtme  1)  was  a  blend 
of  honey  and  bitters:  "We  deeply  regret  that 
we  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  the  'Voice 
of  Firestone'  because  we  sincerely  believe 
televUlon  vlewera  have  appreciated  quality 
programing  and  have  looked  forward  to  our 
half  hour  of  music  with  great  pleasure.    Ap- 


partntly  the  Amsrican  Broadcaatlng  Oo^ 
which  has  carried  ths  'Volet  of  rirtatont*  for 
tht  past  flvt  ytars,  dott  not  agrtt  with  our 
opinion." 

Zt  all  it&t  a  otrlalB  polgnanot  to  tht  bravt 
words  of  tht  program'!  dirtotor.  A.  J.  lie- 
ainness,  a  fsw  months  ago:  "Quality  wlU  be 
around  long  aftsr  tht  last  rating  dtoimal 
point  has  vanUhtd." 

rrromVarltty.Apr.aa,  iBftO) 

Hot   ItAca   roa   That  TV  Uoot 

(By  OtorgtRostn) 

As  tht  three  major  television  networks 
go  Into  the  home  stretch  on  sale  of  program 
avaUabllltlea  for  next  season  there  is  some- 
thing like  tlOO  million  in  time-program 
revenue  still  to  be  reallaed.  That  represents 
20  hours  of  sponsorless  segments  In  the  7:30 
to  11  nighttime  area.  ABC  still  has  6'^  hours 
unsold;  CBS  has  2%  hours  unsold;  NBC  has 
11 1^  hours  remaining  to  be  sold. 

The  networks  are  way  ahead  of  last  year 
and  It's  a  pretty  aafe  bet  that  they'll  all  be 
dangling  the  SRO  banner  long  before  the 
new  semester  opens.  But  from  here  on  In 
It'll  be  a  highly  competitive  battle  for  the  still 
uncommitted  sponsor  dollar.  One  thing's  for 
sure — to  grab  off  that  remaining  $100  million 
the  networks  will  become  less  particular 
about  what  show  goes  In  where,  so  long  as 
that  cash  register  la   ringing. 

NBC's  major  problems  are  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights,  which  combined  account  for 
nearly  6  hours  of  still  open  time.  Widest 
open  night  on  ABC  Is  Monday,  with  V^  hovirs 
still  to  be  sold.  CBS,  best  off  among  the 
webs,  la  the  only  one  sold  clean  two  nights 
of  the  week — Monday  and  Saturday. 

Most  depressing  aspect  of  the  new  sched- 
ules (a  lot  of  it.  of  course,  will  be  subject  to 
change  between  now  and  September  preem 
time)  U  the  Johnny-one-note  programing 
content.  There  may  (and  then  again  may 
not)  be  a  sleeper  or  two  among  the  lot.  but 
overall  there's  little  to  quicken  the  pulse  or 
excite  the  Imagination.  Here  and  there  a 
potentially  promising  situation  comedy  or 
drama  series  crops  up  on  NBC  or  CBS;  there's 
the  Ford-sponsored  "Fabulous  30"  on  NBC 
and  the  reserving  of  Friday.  8:  80  to  9:  80. 
for  every  week  at  the  same  time  speclaU, 
but  in  the  main  It  looks  like  ths  fading 
1958-89  season  all  over  again — but  In  spades, 
with  a  superabundance  of  westerns  and  ac- 
tion shows. 

The  titles  of  the  new  ones  pretty  much 
■peak  for  themselves — NBC's  "Laramie," 
"River  Boat,"  "Five  Fingers,"  "Black  Cat." 
"WhUperlng  Smith,"  "Wichita  Town."  "Bo- 
nanaa."  "Johnny  Staccato,"  "Jeopardy." 

At  ABC  it's  "Alaskan,"  "Bourbon  St.  Beat." 
"Adventures  In  Paradise."  "Hawaiian  Para- 
dUe,"  "Cry  Fraud."  "Bronco." 

At  CBS  the  diet  U  slightly  more  variegated 
with  such  entries  as  "Peck's  Bad  Girl."  "June 
Allyson  Show."  the  new  Sunday  at  10  teamup 
of  Jack  Benny  and  George  Oobel,  "Doble 
GillU,"  "Hennessey."  "DennU  the  Menawje," 
"Twilight  Zone."  and  an  hour  version  of 
"Uneup." 

But  allowing  for  a  few  promising  excep- 
tions, 7:30  to  11,  7  nights  a-week  U  hardly 
calculated  to  give  televUlon  that  Image 
which,  even  now,  the  Industry  U  trying  so 
desperately  to  achieve. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn  until 
Monday,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  April  27.  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

BxeouUve  nomination  racelved  by  the 
Senate  April  26.  1869: 

In  tmi  Aamt 

The  following-named  officer  to  bt  plaetd 
on  ths  retired  lUt  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  tht  provUlons  of  tltlt  10,  United  Statea 
Oodt.itctionSBea: 

fo  bt  Ntuttnaat  fntral 

Lt.  Otn.  ClovU  Kthelbtrt  Byers.  019769. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.8.  Army), 

CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  25, 1959: 
Chaixman  or  ths  Joint  Cmars  or  BTArr 

Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  reappointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  thx  Axmt 

Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  n.S.  Army,  to 
be  appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
for  a  years,  vice  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  VS. 
Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Dudley  Heaton,  018960, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment 
as  the  Surgeon  General,  UJ3.  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  Thomas  NeUon,  017308, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
VS.  Army) ,  for  appointment  as  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  U.S.  Army,  and  as  major  general  la 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  lUt  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  3062: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Maxwell  Davenport  Taylor,  014898, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  James  Dunne  O'Connell.  014965. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

In  thx  Aa  Fotca 

To  be  Chief  of  Staff 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  reapix>lnted  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  for  a  period  of  S  years. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  1519A. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  poei- 
tlons  of  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  in  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  iinder  the  provUions  of  aec- 
tion  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  thx  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
the  following-named  officer  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  he  was  nominated  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Rear.  Adm.  John  T.  Ha3rward.  U.S.  Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  WUl,  VS.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  lUt  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  under  the  provUions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Roy  A.  Oano,  U.S.  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  he  was  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

CHixr  or  navai.  opceations 
Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  VS.  Navy,  to  be 
reappointed  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlous 
for  a  period  of  a  years. 
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Expanded  Profraai  of  Edacation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

OF   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  iS.  1959 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  relating  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24,  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [  Mr.  McGee  I , 
providing  for  an  expanded  program  of 
education  on  an  international  level. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senatoh  Carroll 
This  week  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McOkkI  Bubmltted  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  an  expanded  program 
Of  education  on  an  International  level.  I 
was  most  happy  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  as  I  feel  that  It  Is  one  of  the 
surest  and  most  economical  methods  of  In- 
suring peace  In  this  troubled  world.  The 
same  resolution  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Btron  Johnson,  of 
my  home  State. 

The  Pulbrlght  program  has  been  Immensely 
effective  In  bringing  about  a  greater  under- 
standing between  people  in  various  countries, 
but  the  success  of  the  plan  only  Indicates  It 
should  be  expanded  and  we  should  encourage 
the  development  of  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  point  out  the 
sixth  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Institute 
Of  International  Education  will  be  held  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  April  27. 

This  Institute  administers  the  exchange 
student  program  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  and  at  the  meeting 
students  from  20  different  foreign  countries 
who  are  attending  Colorado  schools  will  be 
In  attendance. 

The  speakers  will  be  two  members  of  the 
Institute's  board  of  trustees,  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowlxs,  of  Connecticut,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Thebom,  widely  known  prima  donna. 
Representative  Bowles,  who  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  foreign  service,  knows  at 
first  hand  of  the  great  amount  of  good  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  student  ex- 
change program.  He  served  this  country 
well  when  Ambassador  to  India  and  did  much 
to  smooth  the  relations  between  countries. 
Miss  Thebom  also  has  been  active  In  the 
program  and  I  an>  happy  that  they  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  meeting  In  Colorado. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  participated 
In  the  educational  exchange  program  and 
nationals  from  over  70  countries  have  come 
here  to  study  and  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  how  the  free  world  operates. 

We  have  made  most  commendable  prog- 
ress, but  I,  along  with  many  others,  feel 
that  this  country  should  encourage  the 
United  Nations  Organization  to  go  even  fur- 
ther In  the  educational  program.  No  appro> 
prlatlon  will  be  necessary  as  the  plan  can  be 
financed  out  of  unconvertible  foreign  cur- 
rency. I  can  think  of  no  way  these  funds 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

It  wUI  afford  this  country  an  opportunity 
Of  taking  a  conatructlvfl  leadership  in  bring- 
Ing  about  better  understanding  between  na- 
tions. 


Since  the  International  educational  ex- 
change program  was  started  in  1938  thou- 
sands have  participated.  Prom  experience 
m  my  own  State,  I  know  the  thousands  who 
have  participated  in  the  educational  program 
have  done  much  to  Improve  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. But  an  expanded  program  would 
multiply  these  benefits  many  fold. 

Representative  Bowles  wlU  take  this  mes- 
sage back  to  Colorado:  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion will  accept  with  enthusiasm  a  move  to 
expand  the  educational  program  that  is  so 
effective  In  bringing  about  understanding, 
faith,  and  peace  between  nations. 


Daj  Care  for  Children  When  Motbm 
Mast  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  25.  1959 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5  I  introduced  the  Day  Care  Assistance 
Act  of  1959,  S.  1286.  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  for  the  day  care  of 
children  outside  the  home.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  throughout  the 
Nation  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  los- 
ers so  long  as  we  fail  to  recognize  that 
providing  suitable  day  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  is  a  national 
problem  which  urgently  requires  Fed- 
eral aid  to  activate  State  and  local  efforts 
in  this  field  and  to  back  up  the  out- 
standing voluntary  programs  now  in  ef- 
fect. Until  a  Federal  program  such  as 
the  one  contemplated  in  my  bill  Is  en- 
acted, we  are  not  looking  after  the  needs 
of  these  children  in  households  where 
economic  necessity  forces  the  mother  to 
work  outside  the  home.  In  cases  where 
adequate  adult  supervision  is  not  avail- 
able, children  are  often  exposed  to  in- 
fluences which  may  lead  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  serious  rise  in  youth 
crime. 

An  article  appeared  In  the  May  Issue 
of  Parents  Magazine  dealing  with  the 
question  of  working  mothers  and  the 
need  for  day  care  for  children,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Concrkssional  Record. 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DAT  Care  roR  Children  When  MoTWEaa 
Must  Work — A  Call  for  Pcdxral  Aid  To 
Help  Solve  a  National  Problem 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York) 

Seventy  years  or  so  ago,  half  the  women 
in  this  country  never  held  a  Job  In  their  lives. 
Today.  9  out  of  every  10  women  in  the  United 
States  will  have  worked  at  some  time  or  an- 
other during  their  lifetimes.  What's  more, 
over  half  of  today's  worklngwomen  are  mar- 
ried. This  last  statistics  means  that  about  S 
million  children  under  the  age  of  e  have 
mothers  who  work;  8,600,000  more  children 
between  the  ages  of  0  and  11  also  have 
mothers  who  work  outside  their  homes. 


Despite  o\ir  current  1  million  working 
mothers;  despite  the  fact  that  our  national 
economic  trend  points  to  a  more  likely  In- 
crease than  decrease  in  their  numbers,  our 
social  trend  is  to  disapprove  of  working 
mothers,  to  view  them  with  alarm.  Opinion 
surveys  among  both  women  and  men  show  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  the  con- 
cept that  a  mother's  place  la  in  the  home. 
Psychologists — and  the  whole  battery  of  so- 
cial scientists  who  work  m  the  field  of  child 
development — agree.  Children  under  S.  they 
say.  need  their  mothers'  personal  care.  All 
children,  they  add.  need  the  care,  the  guid- 
ance, the  warmth,  the  feeling  of  being 
wanted  that  mothers  have  Immemorlally 
provided.  As  a  parent  myself.  I  believe  In 
the  Importance  of  a  mother's  care  for  a 
young,  growing  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  again  drawing  from  personal  experience. 
I  know  that  In  many  homes,  due  to  modest 
clrciimstances  or  the  death  or  physical  In- 
ability of  a  husband.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  work.  I  came  from  such  a  home 
myself.  No  amount  of  moralizing  about  the 
mother's  place  can  override  the  harsh  neces- 
sity that  faces  great  numbers  of  families  In 
the  United  States  where  the  mother  Is 
obliged  to  be  away  from  home  and  to  work. 
The  concern  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment 
with  the  welfare  of  our  children  has  been 
long  established.  It  dates  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Oflk:«>  of  Education  a  little 
less  than  a  century  ago.  the  establishment  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  In  1910  and  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  In  1930. 

This  concern  matured  Into  a  more  ma- 
terial expression  with  the  enactment  of  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  To  keep  needy 
children  in  their  own  homes  ss  much  sa 
possible,  the  program  provides  aid  for  those 
who  are  living  with  relatives  but  are  de- 
prived of  normal  support  and  care.  It  was 
hoped  thereby  that  a  widow  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  her  children  behind  In 
order  to  earn  money  for  their  support,  but 
could  remain  home  to  care  for  them.  The 
Pederal  dependent  children  program  has 
since  been  supplemented  by  other  programs, 
such  as  railroad  retirement,  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance,  and  veterans'  benefits  de- 
signed to  provide  benefits  for  the  orphaned 
child.  But  these  programs  are  insufflcientr— 
particularly  In  the  face  of  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  The  average  monthly  pa3rment  per 
family  in  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram is  aiOS:  the  widow  of  a  veteran  with 
two  chUdren  receives  as  little  as  $123 
monthly.  No  wonder  so  many  women  seek 
employment  to  supplement  these  subsistence 
payments. 

But  what  of  the  nUllions  of  children  of 
working  mothers?  Their  care  and  super- 
vision varies  from  that  given  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  almost  none  at  all. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  very  youug  child 
of  the  working  mother,  there  was  established 
In  Philadelphia  In  1927  the  first  program  of 
famUy  day  care.  Under  this  program  the 
child  Is  placed  In  the  home  of  a  foster  mother 
(who  often  has  children  of  her  own  of  like 
age)  and  returned  to  his  own  mother  at  th« 
end  of  the  working  day.  The  program  oper- 
ates under  a  system  of  supervision  and  con- 
trols, all  carefully  checked.  Family  day  care 
was  slow  to  catch  on  at  first,  but  during 
World  War  II.  when  defense  requiremenu 
drew  so  many  women  Into  the  labor  force, 
some  90  communlUes  had  family  day-care 
programs.  However,  for  the  most  part  these 
programs  were  makeshift  and  died  out  after 
the  war. 

The  most  firmly  established  and  wide- 
spread programs  are  those  Instituted  for  the 
care  of  preschool  children  at  the  age  when 
they  develop  a  group  consciousness  and  can 
be  cared  for  wllhln  a  group — the  years  from 
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S  to  fl.  In  this  category  are  the  nursery 
schools  and  day -care  centers.  Nursery 
schools  usually  provide  care  for  only  half  a 
day  or.  when  a  full  day  is  provided,  cover 
normal  school  hours.  Their  pupils  are  not 
necessarily  all  chUdren  whose  pcu'ents  abso- 
lutely require  supplemental  care  for  them. 
Nursery  schools  can  serve  working  mothers 
in  a  part-time  job,  but  the  woman  with  full- 
time  employment  must  go  elsewhere. 

The  day-care  center  or  day  nursery,  liow- 
ever,  has  as  Its  primary  function,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Lnbor,  provision  of 
good  group  care  and  supervision  of  children 
in  need  of  supplemental  ])arental  care  dur- 
ing the  day  because  their  own  parents  are 
unable  to  care  for  them  due  to  employment, 
sickness,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Today 
there  are  day-care  centers  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  but  six  States— Maine. 
Nevada.  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming — have  laws  ])rovidlng  for  their 
licensing.  Many  of  the  States  with  licensing 
laws,  though,  do  not  provide  adequately  for 
their  enforcement  or  else  have  statutes  which 
do  not  meet  what  is  regarded  as  mlnimiim 
standards  today.  In  some  half-dozen  States, 
State  financial  assistance  L]  given.  My  com- 
munity. New  York  City,  helps  to  support  115 
day-care  centers  operated  by  74  private  agen- 
cies at  a  cost  of  $45  million  annually. 

The  Pederal  Oovernment  at  the  present 
time  has  no  program  of  support  for  chUd- 


care  centers,  although  the  concept  of  such 
support  is  not  by  any  means  new.  It  was 
accomplished  with  sonae  success  during  the 
depression  and  the  war  years  when  young 
mothers  in  the  greatest  numbers  were  in  the 
labor  force. 

In  1945  a  program  which  received  part  of 
its  operating  costs  from  Federal  funds  was 
operating  in  395  communities  In  46  States. 
Havrail,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
program  expired  at  the  end  of  hostilities  and 
was  not  revived  until  the  Korean  war  crisis. 
In  1951  the  Defense  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Facilities  and  Services  Act  Included  day- 
care centers  in  Its  definition  of  community 
facilities  and  services.  But  no  funds  were 
apjM-oprlated  and  the  effort  did  not  get  off 
the  ground. 

While  these  programs  Indicate  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  important  and 
helpful  role  of  day-care  centers,  they  are 
not  the  only  programs  with  Pederal  support 
that  have  been  undertaken.  Others  include 
those  day-care  centers  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Los 
Alamos  and  In  local  housing  projects  fi- 
nanced by  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Congress  In  1954 
permitted  working  mothers  to  deduct  ex- 
penses for  the  care  of  their  children  up  to 
•600  annually  In  computing  their  mcome 
tax.  Purtbermore,  the  Federal  Government 
has  for  years  made  grants  not  only  for  aid 


to  dependent  children  but  also  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  child  welfare,  crip- 
pled chUdren's  services  and  »  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  day-care 
centers  in  our  present  social  order.  I  spon- 
sored last  year  the  Day  Care  Assistance  Act 
to  make  annual  grants  to  assist  In  provid- 
ing facilities  and  services  for  children  need- 
ing day  care  outside  their  homes.  I  liave 
reintroduced  this  measure,  somewhat  re- 
vised after  study  by  experts  in  day  care,  in 
the  current  86th  Congress.  It  would  make 
such  care  avaUable  not  only  to  children  of 
working  mother:  but  also  to  children  re- 
quiring special  attention  because  they  are 
mentally  or  physically  handicapped  or  lack- 
ing adequate  hcnne  care. 

Legislation  of  this  type  Is  long  overdue. 
In  sponsoring  It.  I  am  not,  of  course,  advo- 
cating that  mothers  of  young  chUdren  be 
encouraged  to  work,  but  many  of  these 
mothers  have  no  other  choice.  To  turn  otir 
backs  on  this  fact  is  to  do  a  disservice  to  our 
national  future.  To  wait  until  a  national 
emergency  arises  before  we  give  recognition 
to  the  need  would  be  folly.  The  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  work  co- 
operatively with  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties to  provide  day  care  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  children  for  whom  such 
care  is  not  available.  The  time  to  discharge 
this  obligation  Is  now. 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  27,  19.19 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Thou  art  the  true  home 
of  our  souls,  whence  wc  sprang,  to  whom 
we  belong,  where  alone  we  are  altogether 
understood,  and  in  whose  love  and  fel- 
lowship we  may  renew  our  strength. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  week, 
comfort  us.  we  beseech  Thee,  with  a 
vivid  awareness  of  the  spiritual  verities 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  that  we 
may  be  stripped  of  pride  and  made 
humble  and  penitent. 

May  we  walk  with  Thy  light  on  our 
ways,  making  our  darkness  vislMe.  that 
in  Thy  light  we  may  see  light,  and  by 
TTiy  grace  face  our  tasks  as  public  serv- 
ants forgiven,  cleansed,  and  empow- 
ered. 

In  a  world  full  of  the  clamor  of  the 
violent,  the  boasting  of  the  arrogant, 
and  the  agony  of  tortured  peoples,  make 
us  valiant  in  a  day  when  the  hearts  of 
many  turn  to  water. 

As  undefeated  souls,  may  we  sustain 
the  shocks  of  these  volcanic  days,  mas- 
ter their  handicaps,  and  at  last  make 
even  the  wrath  of  men  to  serve  Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Joiu-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
turday.  April  25,  1959.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MES8AOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PINAL   REPORT  OP   NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  FOR  AERO- 
NAUTICS—MESSAGE   FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT  (S.  DOC.  NO.  6> 
The    PRESIDENT  pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  cf  March  3,  1915,  as  amended, 
which  established  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  I  transmit 
herewith  the  Forty-fourth  and  Final  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958.  This  report  covers  the 
activities  of  the  Conunittee  through  the 
close  of  business  September  30,  1958, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  Is  to  be  commended  for  its 
many  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
aeronautical  science  in  the  United  States 
and  for  the  spirit  of  teamwork  in  aero- 
nautics it  has  inspired  among  leaders  in 
science,  the  military  and  industry.  I 
wish  also  to  acknowledge  at  this  time 
the  excellent  work  and  dedication  of 
the  Committee's  research  staff  who, 
over  the  years,  have  given  unstintingly 
of  their  talents  In  a  manner  which  re- 
flects credit  upon  them  and  all  other 
civil  service  personnel  of  the  United 
States. 

DwiCHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
Th«  Whiti  Housr,  April  27.  1959. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H.R.  2589.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie  Noel) ; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Jc^nt  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to 
the  Senators  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Alaska  the  official 
flag  of  the  United  States  bearing  49  stars 
which  Is  first  flown  over  the  west  front  of 
the  United  States  Capitol. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  today  and  tomor- 
row, April  28.  1959:  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committer 
were  submitted:  -      ^ 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

KM.  1535.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Damlon  (Maria  Baverla  D'Amello), 
Sister     Maria     Tarclsla     (Maria     Olovanna 
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Fenuta).  ftnd  Slater  Mary  Reglna  (Maria 
Uzzl)    (Rept.  No.  336);  and 

H.R.  1737.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of 
Dlraltrloe  Kondoleon  (also  known  a«  James 
Kondoious  (Rept.  No.  227). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Blck 
Quon  (Maria  Wong)    (Rept.  No.  323) : 

S.  199.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SUnUlawa 
Sledlecka  (Rejman)    (Rept.  No.  224);  and 

S.  593.  A  bill  for  tne  relief  of  Angelinas 
Cuacos  Steinberg   (Rept.  No.  225). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  548.'  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  231). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8. 1197.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  330) ;  and 

8. 1328.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  85-590 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  229). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT"  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
228) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 232,  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  as 
extended.  I  submit  a  report  entitled 
"Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act."  prepared 
by  the  Subcommittee  to  Examine  and 
Review  the  Administration  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  I  ask  that  the 
report  may  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLBNDER  (by  request) : 
8. 1797.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  easements  for  rights- 
of-way  over  national  forest  lands  and  other 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
^restry. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S.  1798.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  eliminate  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  deposits  of  trust  funds  by 
fiduciary  banks  in  uninsured  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bush  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  social  security  coverage  for  certain 
employees  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  BSALL: 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
certain  property  owned  by  Oarfleld  Memo- 
rial Hospital  to  the  Convalescent  Hospital  of 
Washington,  D.C..  Inc.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  impose  certain 
requirements  on  community  antenna  tele- 
vision systems; 


8. 1802.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  206 (c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended: 

S.  1803.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended: 

S.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  part  in  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revoke, 
amend,  or  suspend  water  carrier  certificates 
or  permits  under  certain  conditions; 

S.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  with  respect  to  the  applicability  thereof 
to  contract  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1806.  A  bUl  to  revise  title  18.  chapter  39 
of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Explo- 
sives and  Combustibles"; 

S.  1807.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5(10)  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act,  as  amended,  to 
change  the  basis  for  determining  whether 
a  proposed  unlllcatlon  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  exemption; 

S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of 
the  Interstate  (Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
the  service  of  process  in  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1809.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  303(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  water-carrier  bulk  conunodlty 
exemption,  and  for  other  purposee;  and 

S.  1810.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1916.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroads  from 
express  companies  for  the  transportation  of 
express  matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAONUSON  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHOEPPxL)    (by  request): 

8.1811.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  national  supply  of  freight 
cars;  and 

8.1812.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(15)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  so  as  to  aid  In 
allevlaUng  shortages  of  railroad  freight  cars 
during  periods  of  emergency  or  threatened 
emergency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonxjson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 1813.  A  bill  to  amend  secUons  2322  and 
3323  of  mie  38.  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  1814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  A.  Romlne; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 1816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muhammad 
Tusuf  Chaudry:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3688  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
reducing  sentences  of  Imprisonment  Imposed 
upon  persons  held  In  custody  for  want  of  ball 
while  awaiting  trial  by  the  time  so  spent  in 
custody:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cuuuc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepcu-ate  heading.) 


FURTHER  OPPOSITION  TO  MEMBER- 
SHIP OP  COMMUNIST  CHINA  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  (S. 


Con.  Res.  26) ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  Congress,  from  time  to  tlma^ 
has  previously,  by  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions and  by  other  means,  expressed  its  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  as  a  member  of  any  of  Its  specialized 
agencies;  and 

Whereas  a  failure  to  reiterate  currently  its 
expression  of  such  opposition  might  be  er- 
roneously interpreted  by  some  as  a  relaxa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  its  op- 
position to  such  admission  of  Communist 
China:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  continues 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  should  not  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  Its  specialized  agencies  as 
the  representative  of  China,  because  the 
Congress  is  convinced  that  such  admission 
would  Impair  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  United  Nations  and  would  be  contrary 
to  the  alms,  principles,  and  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Allott,  Beall,  Cask  of  New  Jersey. 
CooPEH.  KxATiMC,  Proutt.  and  Scott) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  109)  es- 
tablishing a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers, which  was  referred  to  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
ELIMINATION  OF  PAYMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  eliminate  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  deposits  of  trust  funds 
by  fiduciary  banks  in  uninsured  banks, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re. 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  I  haye  introduced  this 
bill  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Bankers  Association  to  correct  an 
Inequitable  provision  contained  in  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Under  the  present  law,  fiduciary  banks 
which  deposit  trust  funds  in  uninsured 
banks  must  include  such  funds  in  their 
deposits  and  must  pay  premiums  to  the 
FDIC  on  them.  This  makes  no  sense, 
because  the  FDIC  in  practically  all  cases 
will  not  pay  the  losses  if  the  uninsured 
bank  closes. 

In  Connecticut,  deposits  in  Connecti- 
cut mutual  savings  banks  are  a  legal 
investment  for  trust  funds.  Some  wills 
specifically  require  that  trust  funds  be 
held  in  mutual  savings  banks.  Since 
many  Connecticut  mutual  savings  banks 
are  not  Insured  by  FDIC,  this  means 
that  the  fiduciary  banks  must  pay  pre- 
miums on  deposits  in  these  uninsured 
banks,  without  getting  any  benefit  from 
the  premiums. 

Connecticut  banks  have  been  protest- 
ing for  many  years.  The  FDIC  has  rec- 
ognized the  Inequity,  and  the  financial 
institutions  bill  of  1957—49.  1451.  85th 
Congiess — revised  the  provisions  of  the 
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law  to  eliminate  this  injustice.  The 
Senate  approved  this  provision  when  it 
passed  that  bill,  but  the  bUl  died  in  the 
House. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  make 
the  same  changes  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  the  financial  institu- 
tions bill. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  considered 
promptly  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1789)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  eliminate 
the  payment  of  premiums  on  deposits 
of  trust  funds  by  fiduciary  banks  in 
uninsured  banks.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
BnsH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  RELATING  TO  COM- 
MUNITY ANTENNA  TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  impose 
certain  requirements  on  community  an- 
tenna television  systems.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  amendments, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  bill  (S.  1801)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  im- 
pose certain  requirements  on  community 
antenna  television  systems,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
Fbdouu,  Communications  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  22. 19S9. 
Hon.  Wauxn  a.  Maokuson, 
Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkab  Ms.  Chaixman:  The  Commission  has 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  formal  inquiry 
Inaugurated  last  yeiir  to  review  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  of  community 
antenna  television  systems  (CATV's)  and 
television  repeater  services  operating  in  the 
UHP  and  VHF  frequency  bands. 

Our  study  of  these  problems  has  been 
based  on  the  comments  filed  in  the  docketed 
Inquiry,  testimony  by  Interested  parties  In 
hearings  conducted  during  1958  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  report  on  those  hearings 
prepared  by  counsel  to  the  committee.  After 
carefully  weighing  all  the  conflicting  pro- 
posals urged  on  the  Commission,  It  has  been 
decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation which  would  require  CATV  systems 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  originating  sta- 
tion for  the  redistribution  to  CATV  sub- 
scribers of  programs  broadcast  by  such  origi- 
nating stations:   and  in  addition  requiring 


CATV  sUtlons  to  carry  the  programs  of  tele- 
vision stations  assigned  to  communities  in 
which  the  CATV  serves  subscribers.  Formal 
recommendations  to  this  effect  are  being 
submitted  separately  in  accordance  with 
established  proced\ire.  For  yoxir  convenience 
there  are  enclosed  copies  of  these  legislative 
recommendations,  together  with  an  explana- 
tory statement  and  copies  of  the  report  and 
order  with  which  the  formal  inquiry  (Docket 
No.  12443)  has  been  terminated. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  the  Commission 
if  any  additional  comments  or  Information 
are  desired. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

John  C.  Doesfex, 

Chairman. 

Explanation   or   Pkoposed   Amendments   to 

Sections  3  and  325(a),  and  Pmo posed  New 

Section  330  or  the  Communications  Act  op 

1934,  AS  Amended    (47  U.S.C.   153,  325(a) 

and  330) 

The  residents  of  niunbers  of  smaller  cities 
and  communities  In  relatively  remote  or 
mountainous  areas  are  unable  to  receive  full 
network  and  non-network  television  program 
services  directly  from  existing  regular  tele- 
vision broadcast  stations.  Our  means  em- 
ployed for  bringing  television  program  serv- 
ices to  such  places  Is  the  community  an- 
tenna television  system  (CATV). 

Typically,  a  CATV  system  picks  up  incom- 
ing television  signals  on  a  receiving  antenna 
located  at  a  favorable  reception  point,  ampli- 
fies them  and  distributes  them  by  wire  or 
cable  to  the  homes  or  places  of  business  of 
paying  subscribers.  Not  counting  additional 
CATV  systems  serving  very  small  groups  of 
subscribers,  there  are  over  550  known  systems 
delivering  the  programs  of  one  or  more  dis- 
tant television  systems  to  an  estimated  one 
and  a  half  to  3  million  subscribers. 

Insofar  as  CATV  systems  distribute  to  sub- 
scribers programs  broadcast  by  television 
broadcast  stations  located  elsewhere,  they 
perform  a  function  basically  slmUar  to  that 
i  erformed  by  television  repeater  stations, 
which  rebroadcast.  for  the  benefit  of  a  local 
community,  television  programs  on  which 
local  residents  are  unable  to  get  satisfactory 
direct  reception.  The  repeater  stations, 
which  transmit  signals  by  radio,  come  di- 
rectly within  the  provision  of  section  335(a) 
of  the  Contununlcatlon  Act  of  1034,  as 
amended,  which  imposes  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  a  station  rebroadcastlng  pro- 
grams of  another  broadcast  station  first  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  originating  station. 
The  Commission  believes  that,  consistent 
with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  foregoing  leg- 
islation. It  would  appropriate  and  desirable 
that  Congress  Impose  the  same  requirement 
on  CATV  systems,  which  perform  an  essen- 
tially similar  service.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  suggested  Amend- 
ment No.  2  attached  hereto,  which  closely 
follows  the  language  of  the  present  section 
326(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  relating 
to  rebroadcasts  by  broadcast  stations. 

Amendment  No.  1,  attached,  would  add  a 
statutory  definition  of  community  antenna 
television  systems  to  section  3  of  the  act,  and 
would  exclude  from  the  scope  of  such  defini- 
tion facilities  which  serve  fewer  than  60  sub- 
scribers or  which  consist  essentially  of  master 
antenna  systems  for  apartment  houses  or 
groups  of  apartment  houses.  The  definition 
would  also  expressly  exclude  facilities  used 
for  the  distribution  by  wire  of  subscription 
television  programs  or  other  closed  circuit 
progranu  which  are  not  in  the  first  instance 
broadcast  for  free  reception  by  all  members 
of  the  public  within  the  range  of  the  orig- 
inating station. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  the 
adoption  of  Amendment  No.  3  attached  here- 
to, which  would  require  that,  upon  request 
by  the  licensee  of  a  regular  broadcast  tele- 
vision station  assigned  to  a  city  or  com- 


munity In  which  a  CATV  system  serves  lo- 
cal subscribers,  the  CATV  system  carry  the 
programs  broadcast  by  such  local  television 
station.  The  attached  draft  of  suggested 
language  provides  also  that  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  the  time  within  whic^ 
systems  shall  comply  with  such 
locally  assigned  regular  televlslo 
stations,  and  standards  ensuring  .^^ 
ception  of  such  programs  by  sulMUi  loers  to 
the  CATV  system  b*"  reasonably  comparable 
in  technical  quality  to  the  programs  provided 
by  the  CATV  systems  from  other  sources. 

Amendment  No.  3  Is  intended  to  afford 
local  television  stations  an  improved  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  their  services  despite  the 
competition  for  local  audiences  offered  by 
local  CATV  systems.  TTie  adoption  of  such 
a  requirement  has  been  strongly  urged  by 
broadcasters  whose  ability  to  provide  a  local 
television  broadcast  service  both  to  patrons 
of  local  CATV  systems  and  to  viewers  out- 
side the  areas  served  by  CATV  systems  (and 
therefore  dependent  on  the  local  TV  broad- 
cast station)  Is  said  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  CATV  operations.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  CATV  systems  are  typically  able  to 
bring  In  multiple  network  program  services 
which  cannot  be  furnished  on  the  same  basis 
by  the  local  television  station,  it  appears 
that  direct  reception  of  local  television 
broadcast  stations  by  subscribers  to  CATV 
systems  is  made  more  difficult  In  the  usual 
case  by  the  necessity  of  an  additional  switch- 
ing operation  to  receive  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals. This  switching  operation  is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  operation  of  switching 
channels  on  television  receivers. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  noted  In  the  case 
of  some  CATV  systems  which  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  local  stations  that  the  picture  of  the 
station  so  carried  Is  degraded  and  therefore 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  technical 
quality  of  the  programs  transmitted  by  the 
CATV  systems  from  distant  stations.  The 
proposed  draft  of  amendment  No.  8  (new 
sec.  330(b)  of  the  act)  would  empower  the 
Commission  to  promulgate  standards  which 
would  as  nearly  as  possible  equalise  the  tech- 
nical quality  of  reception  of  programs  of 
local  and  distant  stations  distributed  by 
CATV  systems. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  problems  and 
circumstances  underlying  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations transmitted  herewith  may  be 
found  in  the  attached  copy  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Report  and  Order  of  AprU  13,  1B60. 
in  Docket  No.  12443,  which  was  a  formal 
"Inquiry  Into  the  Impact  of  Community 
Antenna  Systems,  TV  Translators,  TV  Satel- 
lite stations,  and  TV  Repeaters  on  the  Or- 
derly Development  of  Television  Broadcast- 
Ing."  ^^^^^^^^^ 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  series  of  bills  relating  to 
interstate  commerce.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  recommendation  and 
justification  accompanying  each  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
recommendations  and  justifications  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magktt- 
soN,  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

8. 1802.  A  bill  to  amend  section  a08(c)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended. 
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(The  recommendation  and  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1802  are 
as  follows : ) 

RSOOMMKNDATIOM   NO.   S 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  2  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  136  of  Its  72d  annual  report  as 
follows : 

"We  recommend  that  section  308(c) ,  which 
automatically  gives  special  or  charter  service 
rights  to  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle, 
be  amended  to  make  It  inapplicable  to  car- 
riers Issued  certificates  in  the  future." 
•  jusnncATiON 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  require  fu- 
ture applicants  for  authority  to  operate  as  a 
common  carrier  of  passengers  by  motor  ve- 
hicle to  sbow  a  need  for  charter  service  In- 
stead of  acquiring  the  right  to  perform  such 
•ervice  as  an  incident  to  obtaining  a  cer- 
tificate to  transport  passengers  over  a  specl- 
iled  route. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section 
208(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  any 
regtilar  route  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers may  transport,  under  a  certificate 
Issued  pursuant  to  part  II  of  the  act.  special 
or  chartered  parties  "to  any  place"  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  has  Interpreted 
the  phrase  "to  any  place"  to  mean  "to  any 
place  or  point  in  the  United  States,"  the 
Commisison  tMing  of  the  view  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  precludes  it  from  spec- 
ifying with  particularity  the  destination  of 
such  special  or  charter  parties.  Ex  parte  No. 
MC-29,  Regulations  Governing  Special  or 
Chartered  Party  Service  (29  li.C.C.  25). 

Section  208(c)  Is,  moreover,  silent  with 
respect  to  origin  territory.  However,  In  In- 
terpreting the  section  In  this  respect  and  In 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, the  Commission  sought  to  clarify  the 
term  origin  territory  by  stating  In  Kx  parte 
lfC-39,  supra,  that  a  common  carrier  of 
passengers  by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  the 
rules  promulgated  under  section  208(c)  may 
transport  special  or  charter  parties  ( 1 )  which 
originate  at  any  point  or  points  on  the  regu- 
lar route  or  routes  or  at  any  off-route  point 
or  points,  authorized  to  In,  served  by  such 
carrier,  or  (2)  which  originate  at  any  point 
or  poinU  within  the  territory  served  by  its 
regular  route  or  routes.  At  present,  section 
208(c)  Is  applicable  to  regular  route  opera- 
tions between  fixed  termini  which  have  been 
authorized  under  the  first  proviso  In  section 
206(a)  or  under  section  207(a)  of  the  act. 

During  the  early  years  of  motor  carrier 
regulation  there  appeared  to  be  no  necessity 
to  limit  the  expansion  of  special  or  charter 
operators  enjoying  "Incidental"  charter 
rights.  In  recent  years,  however,  abuses 
have  been  observed.  Because  of  this  provi- 
sion In  the  law,  carriers  have  frequently 
sought  authority  to  perform  passenger  serv- 
ice over  short  regular  routes  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  Incidental  charter  rights 
from  points  on  their  routes  to  all  points  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Some  carriers.  In  fact, 
conduct  only  token  operations  over  their  au- 
thorized routes  in  order  to  retain  the  right  to 
perform  such  nationwide  charter  service.  As 
a  result  of  these  and  other  abuses  there  now 
exists  a  surplus  of  charter  operators,  all  to 
the  detriment  of  sound  conditions  in  this 
branch   of   the  motor  carrier  Industry. 

The  amount  of  regularly  scheduled  inter- 
city bus  business  has  been  declining  steadily 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  therefore  be- 
come increasingly  necessary  for  the  carriers 
performing  such  services  to  supplement  their 
Income  by  expanding  their  charter  opera- 
tions. In  many  instances  the  maintenance 
of  their  financial  stability  depends  on  their 
ability  to  do  bo. 


Knactment  of  this  proposed  amendment 
should  serve  to  strengthen  the  regular  route 
motor  carrier  passenger  business  by  requir- 
ing futiu-e  applicants  to  show  a  need  for  the 
service  of  transporting  special  or  charter 
parties  Instead  of  acquiring  such  right  auto- 
matically upon  obtaining  authority  to  trans- 
port fMssengers  over  a  specified  route.  Fur- 
ther dilution  of  available  business  could 
thereby  be  controlled  by  the  Commission. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
proposed  change  would  In  no  way  affect  the 
operation  of  presently  authorized  carriers. 

S.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended. 

(The  recommendation  and  justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1803  are 
as  follows:) 

Recommkndation  No.  S 
This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  3  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  136  of  its  72d  annual  report  to  Congress 
as  follows : 

"We  recommend  that  section  212(a)  be 
amended  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  to 
make  motor  carrier  operating  authorities 
subject  to  suspension,  change,  or  revocation 
for  willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  rule 
or  regulation  lawfully  promulgated  by  the 
Commission:  (2)  to  make  the  revocation 
procedure  therein  prescribed  conform  to  the 
procedure  provided  in  section  410(f)  of  the 
act  by  eliminating  the  term  "willfully"  In 
the  first  proviso;  and  (3)  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  may,  upon  reasonable  notice, 
suspend  motor  carrier  operating  authorities 
for  failure  to  comply  with  insxirance  regula- 
tions Issued  by  it  pursuant  to  section  215 
thereof." 

JUSTtnCATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is  to 
subject  motor  carrier  operating  authorities 
to  suspension,  change,  or  revocation  for  will- 
ful failure  to  comply  with  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation lawfully  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
and  to  provide  uniformity  between  parts  H 
and  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  revocation  procedxire.  It  Is  also 
designed  to  permit  suspension  of  motor  car- 
rier operating  rights,  upon  notice,  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  Commission's  insurance 
regulations. 

The  present  language  of  section  213(a)  of 
the  act  precludes  the  Ckimmission  from  sxis- 
pending  or  revoking  a  certificate  except  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
part  n  "or  with  any  •  •  •  regulation 
of  the  Commission  promulgated  there- 
under •  •  •."  This  language  has  been 
found  to  be  unduly  restrictive  upon  the 
Commission's  enforcement  powers.  For  ex- 
ample, regulations  prescribed  under  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  Act  are  not 
regulations  promulgated  under  any  provision 
of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  Commission  Is  therefore  powerless  to 
suspend  or  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  car- 
rier for  violating  the  Explosives  Act  or  any 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  regardless 
of  how  willful  the  violations  may  have  been. 
However,  by  changing  the  words  "promul- 
gated thereunder"  to  "lawfully  promulgated 
by  the  Commission."  as  proposed,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  revoke  or  suspend 
certificates  for  willful  or  continued  noncom- 
pliance with  any  of  Its  lawful  niles  and 
regulations.  Enactment  of  this  recom- 
mended amendment  would  thus  enable  the 
Commission  to  cope  more  effectively,  in  the 
public  Interest,  with  serious  violations  of 
any  of  its  applicable  rules  or  regulations  and 
not  only  those  promulgated  under  part  11  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Under  the  first  proviso  of  section  410(f) 
of  the  act,  the  permit  of  a  freight  forwarder 
may  be  revoked  if  the  holder  thereof  falls  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  the  Commission 
commanding  compliance  with  the  provisions 


of  part  IV,  a  rule  or  regulation  Issued  by  the 
Commission  thereunder,  or  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  limitations  of  Its  permit.  Under 
the  corresponding  provision  in  section 
212(a).  however,  the  failure  of  a  motor  car- 
rier to  obey  such  compliance  order  must  be 
shown  to  have  been  willful  before  its  certifi- 
cate or  permit  may  l>e  revoked.  In  such 
revocation  proceedings,  two  hearings  are 
necessary,  one  to  establish  that  a  willful 
violation  has  occtured,  after  which  a  com- 
pliance order  Is  entered,  and  a  second  to 
establish  willful  disobedience  of  the  com- 
pliance order.  Once  disobedience  of  a  com- 
pliance order  is  established,  a  further  show- 
ing of  willfulness  should  not  be  required. 
Proof  of  dlsot>edlence  should  be  sxifllclent. 
This  proposed  cliange  would  not  eliminate 
a  second  hearing,  but  would  merely  change 
the  quantum  of  proof  required. 

Under  the  second  proviso  in  section  212(a) 
motor  carriers'  and  brokers'  operating 
authorities  may  be  suspended,  upon  notice, 
but  without  hearing,  for  failure  to  comply 
with  brokerage  bond  regulations  and  tariff 
publishing  rules.  It  does  not,  however,  pro- 
vide for'  suspension  on  short  notice  for 
failure  to  maintain  proof  of  cargo,  public 
liability,  and  property-damage  insurance 
under  section  216.  As  Indicated,  section 
410(f)  is  a  counterpart  Of  section  213(a)  and 
contains  a  provision  similar  to  the  second 
proviso  of  section  312(a).  The  second  pro- 
viso In  section  410(f),  however,  provides  for 
suspension  on  short  notice  of  freight  for- 
warder permits  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  cargo  insurance  provisions  under  section 
403(c)  and  the  public-liability  and  property- 
damage  Insurance  provisions  under  section 
403(d). 

There  is  even  more  reason  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public 
to  require  motor  carriers  to  keep  their  cargo 
and  public-liability  and  property -damage 
Insurance  In  force  than  there  is  to  require 
freight  forwarders  to  keep  their  Insurance 
alive.  It  Is  therefore  desirable  In  the  public 
Interest  that  the  Commission  have  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  motor  carrier  rights,  on 
short  notice,  when  insurance  lapses,  or  Is 
canceled  without  replacement,  until  com- 
pliance is  effected.  The  prospect  of  such 
action  by  the  Commission  ahould  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  violations  of  this  nature.  An 
Investigation  under  section  204(c)  is  not  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  since 
such  a  proceeding  may  be  somewhat  lengthy 
and  the  public  may  be  adversely  affected 
should  losses  occur  while  It  is  pending. 

The  amendments  proposed  In  this  draft 
bill  would  enable  the  Commission  to  ad- 
minister the  enforcement  provisions  of  part 
II  of  the  act  more  effectively. 

S.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  part  in  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  revoke, 
amend,  or  s\ispend  water  carrier  certlflcate* 
(X'  permits  under  certain  conditions. 

(The  recommendation  and  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1804  are 
as  follows : ) 

RCCOMlCXNDATtON    NO.    4 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  4  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  137  of  its  72d  a^nmifti  report  as 
follows : 

"We  recommend  that  part  III  of  the  act 
be  amended  by  adding  after  section  312  a 
new  section  (312a)  containing  provisions  for 
revocation  of  water-carrier  certificates  or 
permits  for  nonuse." 

JTTSnnCATIOM 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  grant  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion specific  authority  to  revoke  water  car- 
rier certificates  and  permits  for  nonuse.  It 
would  also  specifically  authorise  the  Com- 
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mission,  in  its  discretion,  to  amend  or  re- 
voke, in  whole  or  part,  a  certificate  or  permit 
upon  the  application  of  the  holder  thereof. 
At  present,  a  number  of  water  carrier  op- 
erating authorities  are  not  being  used.  The 
existence  of  such  dormant  certificates  and 
permits  Is  a  deterrent  to  the  Institution  of 
new  op>eratlons  and  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Commission  to  determine  to  what  extent  du- 
plicating new  authorities  should  be  granted. 
While  water  carriers  should  have  reasonable 
protection  against  the  loss  of  their  operating 
rights  where  abnormal  or  special  conditions 
have  hindered  the  continuance  of  operations 
or  the  resumption  thereof  following  the  war, 
it  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  that  unused 
operating  authorities  remain  In  effect  Indefi- 
nitely. 

Part  m  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
however,  does  not  specifically  provide  revoca- 
tion authority  and  procedure  such  as  are 
found  In  parts  II  and  IV  thereof.  In  this 
connection,  the  Supreme  Ctourt,  in  United 
States  V.  Seatrain  Lines.  Inc.,  329  U.8.  424, 
indicated  that  the  Commission  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  revoke  water  carrier  cer- 
tificates or  permlU.  in  whole  or  in  part,  once 
they  have  become  effective  and  the  time  for 
requesting  rehearing  or  reconsideration  has 
expired. 

Accordingly,  this  proposed  measure  would 
give  the  Ck>mmission  specific  authority  to 
determine  upon  the  facts  in  each  case 
whether  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
by  the  revocation  of  a  certificate  or  pernUt 
for  nonuse.  It  would  also  make  certain  the 
Commission's  power  to  revoke  a  water  car- 
rier's operaUng  authority  if  tendered  by  the 
holder  for  cancellation. 

The  authority  sought  Is  limited  to  the 
revocation  of  certificates  and  permits  only 
in  those  cases  of  willful  failure  to  operate  or 
upon  application  of  the  holder.  It  Is  not 
contemplated  that  authorities  would  be  re- 
voked without  allowing  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  the  institution  or  resumption  of 
service. 

8. 1806.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Antl- 
tltrust  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  with  respect  to  the  applicability 
thereof  to  contract  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

(The  recommendation  and  justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1805  are 
as  follows:) 

RacomcKifOATioN  No.  5 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  5  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  138  of  its  72d  annual  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  We  recommend  that  section  10  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  (16  U.S.C.  sec.  20)  be 
amended  so  as  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
exemption  from  competitive  bidding  to  a 
more  realistic  amount  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

"(b)  We  also  recommend  that  section  11  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.,  sec.  21)  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  Ckimmisslon's 
Jurisdiction  shall  include  contract  carriers 
as  well  as  common  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  that  section 
8  thereof  (IS  U.S.C.  sec.  19),  relating  to  In- 
terlocking directorates,  be  amended  to  make 
the  exemption  therein  apply  to  all  common 
and  contract  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state CJommerce  Act  to  the  same  extent  that 
It  now  applies  to  common  carriers  subject 
to  parts  I  and  II  thereof. 

"(c)  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  sec- 
tions 6(a)(6).  6(a),  and  6(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C,  sees. 
45(a)(6),  46(a),  and  46(b)).  relating  to  un- 
fair trade  practices.  Investigations  and  re- 
ports, respectively,  be  amended  so  as  to  make 
the  common  carrier  exemptions  therein  pro- 
vided applicable  also  to  contract  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 


J  USTUICATIOW 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  to  make  the  exemp- 
tion in  section  8,  which  relates  to  interlock- 
ing directorates,  apply  to  all  cranmon  and 
contract  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
now  applies  to  common  carriers  subject  to 
parts  I  and  II  thereof.  The  limitation  on 
exemption  from  competitive  bidding  In  sec- 
tion 10  would  be  increased  from  $50,000  to 
•200.000,  and  the  Jvu-lsdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  section 
11  would  be  extended  to  Include  contract  as 
well  as  common  carriers  subject  to  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Act.  The  proposed  meas- 
ure would  also  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  so  as  to  make  the  common 
carrier  exemption  in  sections  5(a)(6),  6(a). 
and  6(b) ,  which  pertain  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, investigations,  and  repwrts,  respectively, 
applicable  also  to  contract  carriers  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Except  where  transactions  involve  $50,000, 
or  less,  in  the  aggregate  in  any  1  year,  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Clayton  Act  requires  that 
dealings  in  securities  and  supplies,  and  con- 
tracts for  maintenance  and  construction,  be- 
tween common  carriers  and  other  corjxjra- 
tions  having  directors  or  certain  officers  or 
agents  In  common,  shall  be  subject  to  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  that  detailed  state- 
ments of  such  transactions  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Conunlsslon,  in  turn.  Is  required,  after 
investigation  or  hearing,  to  report  suspected 
violations  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  $50,000  limitation  on  the  exemption 
from  competitive  bidding  has  remained  un- 
changed since  this  section  was  first  enacted 
In  1914.  In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  materials,  labor,  and  supplies  which  has 
occiured  since  that  time,  the  Commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
emption should  be  increased  to  a  figure  more 
in  keeping  with  present-day  conditions. 
The  Congress  Itself  recognized  the  desir- 
ability of  updating  statutes  in  this  respect 
when  It  enacted  Public  Law  85-135  (85th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.)  providing  Increased  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  certain  safety  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  also  took  cognizance  of 
this  sltuaUon  when,  effective  January  1. 
1956.  it  changed  the  basis  of  classification 
for  class  I  railroads  for  statistical  purposes 
from  carriers  having  $1  million  or  more  in 
average  annual  operating  revenues  to  those 
having  $3  million  or  more  in  such  revenues. 
Similarly,  the  bases  of  classification  for  class 
I,  II,  and  m  motor  carriers  of  property  were 
increased  by  the  Commission,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. 

Under  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  extends  only  to 
common  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Therefore,  under  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  this  section,  jurisdiction 
over  the  acquisition  by  one  corporation  of 
stock  in  another  corporation,  when  the  effect 
would  l>e  to  substantially  lessen  competition, 
would  be  in  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission 
where  contract  carriers  are  involved.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  have  jtirlsdlction  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  over 
the  establishment  of  control  of  two  or  more 
carriers. 

The  standards  prescribed  and  used  under 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  prop>o6ed 
transaction  should  be  approved  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  are  different 
from  those  used  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  other  agencies  In  determining 
whether  or  not  any  violations  of  the  Clayton 
Act  or  other  antitrust  laws  have  been  com- 
mitted. This  is  necessarily  so  becaxxse  a  reg- 
ulated industry  is  Involved,  such  regulation 
Itself  having  been  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  public  Interest.    Inasmuch 


as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
JurUdiction  over  various  activities  and  prac- 
tices of  contract  carriers.  Including  the  is- 
suance and  transfer  of  operating  rights,  it 
seems  logical  and  appropriate  that  it  should 
also  administer  the  Clayton  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  carriers. 

Section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits Interlocking  directorates  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  therein,  exempts  rail 
and  motor  conunon  carriers  from  the  appli- 
cation of  its  provisions,  but  It  does  not 
exempt  water  common  carriers,  freight  for- 
warders, or  motor  and  water  contract  car- 
riers from  the  application  thereof.  A  similar 
situation  arises  under  section  5(a)  (6).  6(a). 
and  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon 
Act  which  exempts  common  but  not  con- 
tract carriers  from  the  provisions  thereof 
respecting  unfair  trade  practices.  Investiga- 
tions, and  reports.  In  order  to  afford  all 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  similarity  of  treatment  under  the  afore- 
mentioned provisions  of  the  Clasrton  Act  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  It  Is 
vu-ged  that  the  two  latter-named  acts  be 
amended  as  proposed  in  the  draft  bill. 

S.  1806.  A  bill  to  revise  title  18,  chapter  39. 
of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Ex- 
plosives and  Combustibles." 

(The  recommendation  and  justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1806  are 
as  follows:) 

Recommendation  No.  6 
This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  6  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  139  of  Its  72d  annxial  report  as 
follows : 

"We  recommend  that  the  Federal  statutes 
commonly  known  as  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  Act  (18  UJS.C,  sees.  831-835)  be 
completely  rewritten  In  the  light  of  impor- 
tant developments  relating  to  this  subject 
which  have  occurred  in  the  36  years  since 
the  last  revision  of  these  statutes,  and  in 
this  connection  recommend  that  they  be 
amended  so  as  to  Include  specifically  radio- 
active materials  and  etlologic  agents  and  be 
made  to  apply  to  contract  and  private  car- 
riers as  well  as  common  carriers." 

JU'STinCATIOM 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  statutes,  commonly  known  as  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  Act,  so  as  to  in- 
clude specifically  radioactive  materials  and 
etlologic  agents;  would  make  the  act  appli- 
cable to  contract  and  private  carriers  as  well 
as  to  common  carriers;  and  would  delete  the 
word  "knowingly"  from  present  section  835 
jand  substitute  therefor  a  more  effective 
standard  of  proof. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  continuous  trend  toward  greater  use 
of  motor  carriers  In  the  transportation  of 
explosives.  Along  with  this  trend  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials and  etlologic  agents.  WhUe  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  Act  does  not 
Bpecifically  mention  radioactive  materials, 
the  Commission  has  prescribed  regulations 
covering  materials  of  this  natxire  by  classify- 
ing them  as  "poisons." 

The  Commission  has  not  prescribed  any 
regvUatlons  governing  the  transportation  of 
etlologic  agents.  Technically,  etlologic 
agents,  such  as  live  viruses,  bacteria,  and 
other  such  substances  which  can  cause 
disease,  are  not  poisons,  since  toxic  ma- 
terial (poison)  per  se  Is  not  a  living  organ- 
Ism.  Parke,  Davis  &  (3o.,  In  Its  comments 
to  the  American  Drug  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation in  1957  suggested  that  appropriate 
regulations  respecting  the  packaging  and 
labeling  of  shipments  of  etlologic  agents  be 
drafted  and  adopted  by  either  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  or  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    It    is   understood    that    the    Civil 
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AeronauUcs  Board  and  the  UJ9.  Coaat  Guard 
are  of  the  view  that  ahlpmenta  of  etlologlc 
agents  should  be  regulated,  but  that  this 
Commiaslcn  should  establish  the  rules  there- 
for, since  both  of  these  agencies  adopt  the 
rules  and  regulations  formulated  by  the 
Commission  respecting  shipments  of  ex- 
plosives and  -other  dangerous  articles. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  caused  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  RegUter.  volume  22, 
No.  32.  page  964,  February  16.  1967,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Interstate  quarantine  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  Interstite  transporta- 
tion of  etlologlc  agents.  While  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  attached  draft  bill  would  nuvke  clear  the 
Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  the  transportation  of  such 
commodities  by  amending  the  act  so  as  to 
Include  specifically  radioactive  materials  and 
etlologlc  agenU  in  the  list  of  dangerous 
conunodltles. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  make  the  act 
applicable  to  contract  and  private  motor 
carriers  in  addition  to  Its  present  application 
to  common  carriers,  and  would  thereby 
eliminate  the  anomalous  situation  of  having 
motor  common  carriers  subject  to  maximum 
penalties  of  $10,000  or  10  years'  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  for  violations,  while  subject- 
ing private  and  contract  carriers  to  a  maxi- 
mum possible  penalty  of  only  $600,  under 
section  332 (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  for  the  same  violations. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  relating  to  packing, 
marking,  etc.,  of  explosives,  and  other  dan- 
gerous articles  would  be  made  applicable  to 
shippers  tendering  goods  to  Interstate  car- 
riers regardless  of  whether  the  shipments 
are  destined  for  movement  in  interstate,  in- 
trastate, or  foreign  commerce.  In  addition, 
the  proposed  amendments  are  intended  to 
make  the  provisions  which  are  applicable  to 
carriers  apply  also  to  all  shipments  of  dan- 
gerous articles,  including  intrastate  ship- 
ments handled  on  Interstate  vehicles  or 
commingled  with  Interstate  traffic.  This  is 
to  protect  Interstate  passengers,  employees  of 
Interstate  carriers,  and  the  facilities  of  Inter- 
State  carriers^  from  the  hazards  of  mlsde- 
scrlbed  or  Imin-operly  packed,  marked,  or  pre- 
pared dangerous  articles  so  moving  in  Intra - 
■tats  commerce  as  well  as  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  act  respect- 
ing the  transportation  of  explosives  on  ve- 
hicles of  common  carriers  of  passengers 
would  be  extended  by  the  proposed  bill  to 
Include  all  for-hlre  carriers  of  passengers  by 
land,  and  the  provisions  exempting  speci- 
fied quantities  of  various  articles  would  be 
changed  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  the  kind,  amount,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  articles  may  be 
carried  on  such  vehicles.  The  proposed  bill 
would  also  eliminate  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing unlimited  quantities  of  small  arms  am- 
munition In  or  on  passenger  vehicles,  the 
Commission  being  of  the  view  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  items  In  substantial  quantities 
In  buses  is  undesirable  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

Section  833  of  the  act  now  contains  an 
absolute  prohibition  against  the  transporta- 
tion of  liquid  nitroglycerin  and  other  simi- 
larly dangerous  commodities  by  common  car- 
riers, but  contains  no  such  prohibition 
•gainst  the  transportation  thereof  by  con- 
tract or  private  motor  carriers.  The  pro- 
posed revision  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the 
transportation  of  such  commodities,  or  of 
radioactive  materials,  or  etlologlc  agents,  to 
any  particular  class  of  carrier  or  persons,  but 
would  strictly  limit  and  regulate  the  trans- 
portation thereof  (except  as  to  certain  ship- 
ments of  radioactive  materials  by  or  under 
the  direction  or  supervision  of  the  Atomic 


Energy  Commission  or  the  Department  of 
Defense)  by  providing  that  such  commodi- 
ties shall  not  be  transported  except  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe.  And,  in  this  connection, 
the  Conimlsslon  would  be  granted  authority 
to  determine  what  explosives  constitute 
"other  similarly  dangerous  explosives." 

Under  the  proposed  revision,  the  existing 
provisions  of  section  834.  relating  to  the 
marking  of  packages  containing  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  tendering  of  such  articles  to 
all  carriers  by  land  and  water,  and  to  all  per- 
sons, carrying  such  articles  upon  any  inter- 
state carrier  by  land,  including  private,  as 
well  as  common  and  contract  carriers.  The 
present  reference  In  this  section  to  section 
832  would  be  changed  to  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 834  In  order  to  correct  an  error  ap- 
parently made  in  recodifying  the  act.  (Com- 
pare 18  use.  1946  ed  .  sec.  386.  With  18 
use.  1952  ed.,  sec.  834.) 

The  provisions  of  present  section  836  (sec- 
Uon  834  in  the  draft  bill)  would  be  revised 
so  as  to  include  specifically  radioactive  ma- 
terials and  etlologlc  agents,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Commission  may  avail  Itself  of 
the  services,  advice,  and  amlatance  of  carrier 
and  shipper  associations  and  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Regulations  for  protection  against  hazards 
created  by  explosives  or  other  dangerous  ar- 
ticles with  respect  to  water  carriers  are  pro- 
vided for  in  46  U.S.C.  170. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  proposed 
bill  also  would  eliminate  the  word  "know- 
ingly" from  present  section  836  (section  834 
In  the  draft  bill),  and  would  substitute 
therefor  the  words  "being  aware  that  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission  has  formu- 
lated regulations  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles." 
The  standard  of  proof  praeently  required 
to  support  a  conviction  for  a  violation  of  the 
Conunlsslon's  regulations  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  prosecute  what  have  been  termed 
"public  welfare  offenses."  Such  offenses  are 
not  necessarily  the  result  of  an  affirmative 
Intent  but  fall  more  within  the  category  of 
those  relating  to  neglect  where  the  law  re- 
quires care,  or  inaction  where  it  imposes  a 
duty  to  act. 

In  Boyce  Motor  Line.  Inc.  v.  United  Statet. 
342  VS.  337,  the  Supreme  Court  reviewed 
the  sufficiency  of  an  indictment  for  a  felony 
violation  brought  under  section  836  of  the 
act.    The  Court  stated  at  page  342 : 

"The  statute  punishes  only  those  who 
knowingly  violate  the  regulation.  This  re- 
quirement of  the  presence  of  ctilpable  intent 
as  a  necessary  element  of  the  offense  does 
much  to  destroy  any  force  In  the  argxunent 
that  application  of  the  regulation  would  be 
so  unfair  that  It  must  be  held  invalid.  That 
is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  the  requirement  in  this  case.  To  sustain 
a  conviction,  the  Oovernment  not  only  must 
prove  that  petitioner  could  have  taken  an- 
other route  which  was  both  commercially 
practicable  and  appreciably  safer  (in  its 
avoidance  of  crowded  thoroughfares,  etc.) 
than  the  one  It  did  follow.  It  must  also  be 
shown  that  petitioner  knew  that  there  was 
such  a  practicable  safer  route  and  yet  de- 
liberately took  the  more  dangerous  route 
through  the  tunnel,  or  that  petitioner  will- 
fully neglected  to  exercise  Its  duty  under  the 
regulation  to  Inquire  into  the  availability  of 
such  an  alternative  route." 

In  many  prosecutions  under  this  statute 
misdemeanor  violations  arise  out  of  the  fail- 
ure to  properly  placard  vehicles  carrying  dan- 
gero\u  cargo.  The  use  of  the  words  "culpa- 
ble Intent"  in  the  above  quotation  has  been 
relied  upon  by  defense  attorneys  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  courts  as  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  mental  element  or  affirm- 
ative intention  to  evade  the  law  in  addition 
to  knowledge  of  the  facts. 


In  St.  Johnsbury  Trucking  Co.  v.  United 
States,  230  P.  ad  893.  a  convlctioB  resulted 
after  trial  in  the  district  court  wherein  It  was 
shown  that  there  was  no  affirmative  inten- 
tion to  violate  the  regulation  but  that  the 
failure  to  placard  the  motor  vehicle  arose 
becaxue  of  the  failure  of  a  rating  clerk  to 
attach  a  warning  label  to  the  shipping  docu- 
ment which  he.  In  turn,  passed  on  to  the 
billing  clerk  for  preparation  of  a  freight  bill 
and  delivery  receipt.  Clearly  there  was 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  vehicle 
was  carrying  3350  pounds  of  wet  electric 
storage  tMtterles  and  (2)  it  was  not  placarded. 
The  following  sUtement  appeared  In  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  district  court: 

"Thus,  considering  the  purposes  of  section 
836.  the  particular  offense  requires  no  ele- 
ment of  criminal  intent.  United  States  ▼. 
Behrman.  268  U.8.  380:  United  States  T. 
Baliant.  368  VS.  360" 

The  circuit  court  set  aside  the  verdict  and 
remanded  the  case,  holding  that  the  above- 
mentioned  quotation  was  in  conflict  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  qxioted 
from  the  Boyce  case.     The  circuit  court  said : 

"This  statement  (of  the  Supreme  Court) 
conflicts  with  the  statement  of  the  trial  eourt 
in  the  instant  case  that'*  *  *  the  particular 
offense  requires  no  element  of  criminal  In- 
tent.' It  may  be  true  that  'culpable'  and 
'criminal'  are  not  Identical  in  meaning,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  trial  eourt  erroneously 
Interpreted  18  U.8.C.  835  as  requiring  no  ele- 
ment of  culpable  or  blamable  intent  and  thus 
conunttted  reversible  error." 

The  concurring  opinion  of  Chief  Judge 
Magruder  contains  the  following  statements: 

"If  It  be  thought  that  the  Indicated  re- 
quirement of  proof  will  seriously  hamper  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulations,  the  answer  Is 
that  Congress  is  at  liberty  to  fix  that  up  by 
striking  out  from  18  U.8.C.  835  the  prescribed 
element  of  mens  rea — 'knowingly' — as  applied 
to  violation  of  regulations  of  the  sort  here 
involved.  That  is  to  say.  Congress  could  con- 
vert the  offense  Into  what  sometimes  has 
been  called  a  'public  welfare  offense,'  requir- 
ing no  element  of  guilty  knowledge  or  other 
specific  mens  rea.  by  providing  that  whoever, 
by  himself  or  by  agent,  transports  explosive*, 
poison  gas.  fiammable  solids,  or  other  dan- 
geroiis  commodities  without  the  safeguards 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  a  lawful  regula- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Cormnerce  Commission 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  public  offense  and  sub- 
ject to  penalty.  See  the  disctisslon  in  Mori.*. 
sette  V.  United  Statet  (343  U.3.  a4ft,  36^-260 

(IMS)). 

"If  a  statute  provides  that  It  ahaU  be  an 
offense  'knowingly'  to  sell  adulterated  milk, 
the  offense  Is  complete  If  the  defendant  sells 
what  he  knows  to  be  adulterated  milk,  even 
though  he  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  criminal  statute,  on  the  time-honored 
principle  of  the  criminal  law  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  la  no  excuse.  But  where  a  statute 
provides,  as  does  18  U3.C.  835,  that  whoever 
knowingly  violates  a  regrulatlon  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offense,  it  would  seem  that  a  person 
could  not  knowingly  violate  a  regulation  un- 
less he  knows  of  the  terms  of  the  regulation 
and  knows  that  what  he  is  doing  is  contrary 
to  the  regulation.  Here  again  the  definltlOB 
of  the  offense  is  within  the  control  and  dls- 
creation  of  the  legislature." 

The  deletion  of  the  word  "knowingly"  in 
section  835,  in  ths  Interest  ot  the  greater 
good,  places  the  burden  of  acting  at  hasard 
upon  a  person  otherwise  innocent  but  stand- 
ing In  responsible  relation  to  a  public  danger. 
Whatever  the  Intent  of  the  violator,  the  po- 
tential danger  to  society  remains  the  same, 
whether  the  violation  is  brought  about  by 
haphazard,  careless  conduct,  or  whether  it 
is  prompted  by  an  evil  purpoee.  Mere  re- 
moval of  the  word  "knowingly"  from  ths 
present  wording  of  the  statute  would  impose 
an  absolute  liability  upon  the  carrier.    Be- 
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cause  of  the  added  peril  inherent  In  the 
transportation  of  the  commodities  concerned, 
statutory  creation  of  an  absolute  liability 
does  not  seem  unreasonable.  However,  the 
language  reconunended  by  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
its  Report  No.  281,  dated  Uay  2,  1957,  and 
substituted  by  the  Senate  in  passing  8.  1491 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
has  been  Incorporated  In  the  attached  draft 
bill.  While  the  Commission  is  still  of  the 
view  that  simply  deleting  the  word  "know- 
ingly" from  this  section  of  the  statute  is 
more  desirable.  It  believes  the  substitution 
therefor  of  the  words  "being  aware  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  formu- 
lated regulations  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles" 
is  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent provisions. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "person"  In  sec- 
tion 831  Includes  copartnerships.  This  would 
reaffirm  the  5-to-4  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  A.  *  P.  Trucking 
Co.  (868  UJS.  121  (decided  Dec.  8.  1958) ) ,  and 
thus  settle  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
whether  a  partnership  entity  may  be  crimi- 
nally liable  under  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  wotild  tlso  add  new  pro- 
visions to  the  act  which  would  clarify  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment thereof. 

S.  1807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(10)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to 
change  the  basU  for  determining  whether 
a  proposed  unification  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  exemption. 

(The  recommendation  and  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1807  are 
as  follows:) 

RCCOICMXNDATION    NO.   8 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  8  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  141  of  Its  72d  annual  report  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  6(10)  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  gross  operating  reve- 
nue, instead  of  the  n\im)>er  of  vehicles  owned 
cr  operated,  the  basis  for  determining 
Whether  a  proposed  unlfleatUm  or  acquisition 
of  control  is  exempt  from  ths  provisions  of 
section  6." 

jTTsrmcATioir 

The  atUched  draft  bUl  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  more  reliable  criterion  for  determi- 
ning whether  a  proposed  unification  or  ac- 
quisition of  control  comes  within  the  ex- 
emption of  subsection  (10)  of  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

One  of  the  tests  for  determining  whether 
a  proposed  transaction  Is  exempt  frcm  the 
requirements  of  section  5  Is  whether  or  not 
the  aggregate  number  of  motor  vehicles 
owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  operated  by  the 
parties,  for  purposes  of  transportation  sub- 
ject to  part  n  of  the  act  exceeds  20.  In 
applying  this  test,  numerous  questions  have 
arisen  concerning,  for  example,  (a)  vehicles 
that  are  \iaed  in  intrastate  commerce,  ex- 
empt transportation,  or  private  carriage,  but 
which  are  available  or  suitable  for  regulated 
IntersUte  service,  (b)  equipment  of  non- 
carrier  «f  "«»^»«,  (c)  vehicles  leased  for  short 
periods,  (d)  disabled  vehicles,  and  (e)  com- 
binations of  vehicles.  The  time  and  effort 
expended  in  esUbllshing  the  number  on 
which  Jurisdiction  depends,  where  the  ques- 
tion Is  close,  has  proved  dlsproportloiuite  to 
the  benefit  intended  to  be  allowed  by  the 
exemption.  It  has  proved  virtually  impos- 
sible In  many  Instances  to  check  whether  the 
exemption  was  applicable  to  transactions 
ptirportedly  consummated  under  the  exemp- 
tion, and  subsequently  questioned  as  im- 
properly exempted. 

Oross  operating  revenues  of  carriers  would 
be  a  definite  and  practical  basis  for  the  ex- 
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emption.  The  figures  would  In  most  cases  be 
readily  ascertainable  from  the  annual  re- 
ports which  all  for-hlre  carriers,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  are  required  to  file,  and  from 
the  quarterly  reports  which  such  carriers 
with  average  gross  revenues  of  $200,000  or 
more  are  required  to  file.  As  of  June  30, 
1958.  there  were  3,538  of  the  latter  and 
15,062  with  average  gross  revenues  of  less 
than  $200,000  per  annum.  On  the  basis  of  a 
limited  study,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  use  of  $250,000  as  the  measure 
for  the  exemption  will  correspond  roughly 
with  the  present  measure  in  paragraph  (10). 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect 
to  the  service  of  process  in  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purpoees. 

(The  recommendation  and  justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1808  are 
as  follows : ) 

Recoiumendation  No.  9 
This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  9  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  141  of  iU  72d  annual  report, 
as  follows : 

"We  recommend  that  section  222(b)  be 
amended  to  enable  the  Commission  In  en- 
forcement proceedings  to  obtain  service  of 
process  upon  motor  carriers  and  to  permit 
the  joining  of  any  other  necessary  party 
without  regard  to  where  the  carrier  or  other 
party  may  be  served." 

jusnncATioi* 
The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
to  provide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  a  more  effective  means  of  en- 
forcing the  mott*  carrier  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act. 

Section  222(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to  institute 
proceedings  to  enjoin  unlawful  motor  carrier 
or  broker  operations  or  practices  in  the  VS. 
district  court  of  any  district  in  which  the 
carrier  or  broker  operates.  Rule  4(f)  of  toe 
Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure,  however, 
limits  the  service  of  process  in  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  In 
which  the  court  sits. 

Many  of  the  carriers  against  whom  It  Is 
necessary  to  seek  injunctions  do  not  hold 
operating  authority   from  the   Oommlssion 
and  have  not,  of  course,  designated  an  agent 
for  the  service  of  process  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 221(c)   Of  the  act.     The  operations  of 
such  carriers  are  frequently  widespread  and 
it  Is  (rften  desirable  to  Institute  the  court 
action  in  the  State  where  the  greatest  part 
Of   their   services   are   performed.      This    is 
usually  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
majority    of    persons    involved,    including 
necessary   witnesses.     The   iUegal   operator, 
himself,    however,     may    avoid    service    of 
process  by  remaining   outside  of   the   State 
and  by  not  stationing  within  its  borders  any- 
one qualified  to  receive  service  on  his  behalf. 
In  many  cases  the  Commission  has  foiind 
that  a  large  shipper  is  the  person  primarily 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  unauthoriaed 
operations  over  wide  areas  by  a  large  number 
of    independent   owner-operators    or   small 
carriers.     It  Is  therefore  frequently  desirable, 
unft  often  of  critical  Importance,  that  such 
other  persons,  in  addition  to  the  carrier,  be 
enjoined  from  participating  in  further  viola- 
tions of  the  law  or  the  Commission's  regu- 
lations thereunder.    In  some  instances,  how- 
ever,  the   Commission  has   been  unable   to 
obtain    service    of    process    upon    both    the 
oarrier   and  the  shipper  becaiise  they  were 
not  located  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  same  State. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  I.C.C.  v. 
Blue  Diamond  Products  Co.  (193  P.  3d  43)  the 
Commission  is  p>recluded  from  proceeding 
against  a  shipper  without  proceeding  against 
the  carrier.  The  Commission  does  not  dis- 
agree with  the  principle  of  that  case,  but  it 


is  of  the  view  that  it  should  be  able  to  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  against  a  carrier  in  any 
district  in  which  it  operates  and  to  join  in 
such  action  any  shipper,  or  other  persons 
participating  in  the  violation,  without  re- 
gard to  where  the  carrier  or  such  other  per- 
son may  be  served.  An  injunction  against 
one  or  several  relatively  small  carriers  with- 
out the  shipper  or  such  other  person  being 
named  permits  the  shipper  or  other  person 
to  continue  his  unlavrful  activities  by  using 
individual  truckowners  <»-  small  carriers 
against  whom  no  action  has  been  instituted. 
The  Commission  is  of  the  view  in  this  con- 
nection that  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
directly  in  section  222(b)  sufficient  authority 
to  include  in  such  actions,  in  addition  to  the 
carrier,  any  shippers  or  other  persons  partic- 
ipating in  the  commission  of  the  violation, 
without  having  to  resort  to  othn  statutes  or 
theories  as  authority  to  do  so. 

The  problem  presented  has  been  particu- 
larly troublesome  in  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission to  control  so-called  pseudoprlvate 
carriage,  i.e..  fM-hire  carriers  claiming, 
without  basis,  to  be  engaged  in  private 
transportation  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
economic  regulation  to  which  common  and 
contract  carriers  are  subject.  The  opera- 
tions Involved  are  often  extremely  wide- 
spread, e.g.,  from  Louisiana  to  Nebraska, 
from  New  York  to  Missouri,  and  the  un- 
licensed operator  may  be  domiciled  at  any 
place  between  the  origin  and  destination 
areas,  or  even  beyond  those  areas.  The 
headqiiarters  of  the  responsible  shipper,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  located  in  New  Tork 
City  or  New  Orleans  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  serve  him  only  at  those  points  or  at  a 
place  other  than  where  the  physical  opera- 
tions of  the  carrier  are  conducted.  Thus, 
becavise  of  tlxe  inability  oA  the  Commission, 
under  present  law,  to  get  both  the  respon- 
sible shipper  and  the  small  carrier  before  the 
court.  Its  effort  at  effective  enforcement  is, 
in  nxany  cases,  thwarted. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
more  effective  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  section  222(b) ,  and  would  be  of 
substantial  aid  to  ths  Commission  in  coping 
with  the  pseudoprlvate  carriage  problem, 
the  seriousness  of  which  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  when  as  part  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1958  It  amended  section  203(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  spell 
out  more  clearly  what  coiutitutes  bona  fide 
private  carriage. 

S.  1809.  A  biU  to  rq>eal  section  803(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodity 
exemption,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

(The  recommendation  and  justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1809  are 
as  follows:) 

RaooBcmanianoH  No.  10 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  10  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  eet  forth 
on  page  142  of  its  73d  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress as  foUowa: 

"We  recommend  that  section  308(b)  relat- 
ing to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodity  ex- 
emption l>e  repealed,  but  with  provisions 
preserving  the  rights  of  those  carriers  pres- 
ently engaged  In  such  operations  under  the 
exemption." 

jusnriCATXOK 

The  attached  draft  blU  woiUd  enable  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regu- 
late domestic  water  transportation  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  public  interest  toy  repealing 
the  so-called  bvUk  commodity  exemption  in 
section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Ckumneroa 
Act.  It  would  also  provide  "grandfather" 
rights  tat  those  carriers  presently  engaged 
In  operations  tinder  the  exemption. 

Improved  navigation  faculties  on  the  Na- 
tion's rivers  have  made  them  important 
water  liighways  for  low  cost  transportation 
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of  goods  In  commerce  when  speed  In  transit 
Is  not  a  controlling  factor.  New  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  providing  service  are  be- 
ing Introduced  contlnuoiisly,  with  a  growing 
trend  toward  the  utilization  of  vessels  hav- 
ing higher  cargo  capacities  and  greater  pow- 
er. The  size  of  barge-tows  on  inland  water- 
ways has  Increased  steadily.  For  example, 
on  the  Columbia  River,  where  tows  formerly 
consisted  of  one  or  two  barges,  tows  com- 
prised of  8  to  la  barges  are  not  now  un- 
common. Not  only  are  barges  being  built 
larger,  they  are  also  being  designed  and  con- 
structed to  accommodate  commodities  re- 
quiring specialized  handling,  such  as  those 
requiring  unusually  high  or  low  tempera- 
ttiree,  and  those  having  caustic  or  other 
characteristics  requiring  specially  lined 
tanks. 

It  Is  probiably  not  generally  realized,  but, 
despite  the  substantial  operations  Involved, 
domestic  water  transportation  Is  for  the 
most  part  exempt  from  economic  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  shipped  by  water  In  the 
domestic  trade  Is  subject  to  regulation. 
Private  carriers  are  not  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Commission  and  should  not  be- 
come so  unless  shippers  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  transport  for  them- 
selves. However,  the  many  exemptions  In 
the  act  leave  the  greater  part  of  all  do- 
mestic water  transportation  free  from  regu- 
lation. The  moat  important  of  these  Is  the 
bulk  commodity  exemption  In  section 
303(b),  under  which  the  transportation  of 
conunodltles  In  bulk  by  water  carriers  Is 
exempt  when  the  cargo  space  of  the  vessel 
In  which  such  commodities  are  transported 
Is  being  used  for  the  carrying  of  not  more 
than  three  such  commodities.  This  exemp- 
tion does  not  apply  when  nonexempt  com- 
modities are  transported  In  the  same  vessel 
or  tow  as  bulk  commodities. 

Bulk  commodities  transported  In  the  do- 
mestic trade  under  this  exemption  consist 
mainly  of  grain  and  grain  products,  coal 
and  coke,  ore,  sand,  gravel  and  stone,  phos- 
phate rock,  salt,  and  sulfur.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  tonnage  handled  by  the  reg- 
tilated  barge  carriers  Is  comprised  of  these 
commodities.  Often  such  traffic  Is  moved  In 
tows  containing  nonbulk  commodities  be- 
cause the  carriers  seldom  find  It  economically 
feasible  to  segregate  tows  to  exclude  non- 
exempt  commodities.  For  that  reason  the 
bulk-exemption  Is  not  applicable  and  the 
regulated  carrier  must,  among  other  things, 
adhere  to  its  published  tariff  rates. 

The  unregulated  carriers  need  only  ex- 
amine the  published  tariffs  of  the  regulated 
carriers  in  order  to  determine  how  low  they 
must  place  their  quotations  to  the  shipper  In 
order  to  obtain  the  traffic.  The  regulated 
carriers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  rates  charged  by 
the  exempt  carriers,  since  those  carriers  need 
not  publish  their  rates.  This,  of  course, 
places  the  regulated  carriers  at  a  distinct 
competitive  disadvantage.  A  natural  result 
Of  these  conditions  Is  Instability  of  rates. 

Further,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  rail 
and  water  rates,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
inland  waterways,  are  not  separate  but  are 
Intermingled  In  very  complex,  competitive 
relationships.  This  means  that  shippers  and 
carriers  lack  a  firm  basis  for  resolving  the 
differences  which  develop  among  them  when 
one  group  of  carriers  is  able  to  change  Its 
rates  at  will  and  vary  them  from  shipper  to 
shipper. 

The  public  Interest  In  stable,  reasonable, 
and  properly  regulated  rates  cannot  find  ex- 
pression In  the  complete  absence  of  control 
of  a  large  part  of  the  bulk-carrying  trade. 
Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  a  means  of  correcting  these  unde- 
sirable conditions,  and  would  also  constitute 
an  Important  step  toward  achieving  broad 


equality    of   treatment    of   carriers    of    the 
various  modes. 

S.  1810.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1016,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  revenue  received  by  railroad  from 
express  companies  for  the  transportation  of 
express  matter. 

(The  recommendation  and  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  Senate  bill  1810  are 
as  follows: ) 

RXCOMMXNOATION  NO.    11 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  11  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
on  page  143  of  Its  7ad  annual  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  657.  title  30  of 
the  United  States  Code,  under  which  the 
Commission,  from  time  to  time.  Is  requested 
to  furnish  the  Postmaster  General  with  In- 
formation as  to  the  revenue  received  by  rail- 
road companies  from  express  companies  for 
services  rendered  in  the  transportation  of 
express  matter,  be  repealed." 

JVSTinCATIOIf 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  repeal  cer- 
tain provisions  of  section  S  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  Pay  Act  which  have  become  ob- 
solete. Under  these  provisions,  codified  as 
39  U.S.C.,  sec.  S57,  the  Postmaster  General  U 
required  to  request,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  revenue  received  by 
railroad  companies  from  express  companies 
for  services  rendered  In  the  transportation  of 
express  matter.  He  Is  also  authorized.  In  hla 
discretion,  to  arrange  for  the  transportation 
of  other  than  first-class  mall  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding those  so  ascertained  and  reported  to 
him. 

These  provisions  were  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1916  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
rate  discrimination  by  the  railroads  against 
the  Government  In  the  transportation  of  the 
mails.  At  that  time  there  existed  several 
competing  railway  express  companies,  each 
of  which  maintained  separate  contractual  re- 
lations with  the  railroads.  Reimbursement 
to  the  railroads  was  based  upon  a  specific  rate 
structure.  Today,  however,  railway  express 
operations  are  conducted  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis. 

The  end  of  Federal  control  of  the  railroads 
and  express  companies  in  1920  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  changes  in  the  status  of  railway 
express,  resulting  finally  in  the  establishment 
of  a  single  express  agency.  Railway  Express 
Agency.  Inc..  under  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  a  large  number  of  railroads.  The 
express  company  acts  as  the  railroads'  agent, 
and  the  transportation  of  express  matter  over 
their  lines  is  not  now  and  has  not  for  many 
years  been  performed  under  a  system  of  rates, 
the  rate  structures  formerly  utilized  in  de- 
termining the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  railway 
express  to  the  railroads  having  been  discon- 
tinued. What  the  railroads  now  receive  from 
the  express  agency  is  not  a  rate,  but  a  share 
of  the  returns  from  a  business,  the  amount 
varying  with  business  conditions  and  the 
edectiveness  of  competition.  These  changes 
In  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Ex- 
press Agency  and  in  the  relationship  between 
the  agency  and  the  railroads  made  the  statu- 
tory provisions  in  question  obsolete. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  nevertheless, 
on  several  oi;caslons.  requested  from  the 
Commission  information  as  to  the  revenue 
received  by  the  railroads  from  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  and  the  rates,  as  ascertained, 
for  services  rendered  in  the  transportation 
of  express  mat  ter.  The  request  is  not  merely 
for  the  gross  revenue  received  from  express 
service,  or  even  the  gross  revenue  plus  car- 
miles,  car-foot-mlles,  or  ton-miles  of  service 
performed,  but  Is,  In  effect,  a  request  for 


the  ConunlMlon  to  construct  something  In 
the  nature  of  an  abstract  "rate"  by  translat- 
ing revenue  received  Into  rates  t>ased  on 
units  of  service.  In  declining  to  grant  such 
a  request  in  1949  the  Commission  took  the 
position  that.  In  view  of  the  present  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  express  agency, 
section  557  of  title  39  does  not  place  upon 
it  the  duty  or  mandate  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  present  operation 
of  the  railroads  and  the  express  agency  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  ex- 
press matter,  and  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom,  for  the  purpoee  of  formulating 
rates,  and  that  the  section  does  not  contain 
any  direction  to  the  Commission  from  the 
Congress  that  it  should  do  so.  The  same 
request  was  considered  in  1954  and  the  Com- 
mission arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Commission  has.  however,  furnished,  or  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  furnish,  all  the  infor- 
mation it  has  concerning  the  revenue  re- 
ceipts of  the  railroads  from  railway  express. 

Even  if  an  Investigation  were  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  to  determine  the  amount 
of  express  matter  carried  by  the  railroads 
In  any  given  period  of  time  upon  a  space, 
weight,  or  other  basis,  and  its  relation,  by 
units  of  service  or  otherwise,  to  the  revenue 
received  therefor  from  Railway  Express,  the 
information  derived  would  only  reflect,  or 
be  reportable  as.  the  result  of  operations 
during  a  selected  prior  period,  and  would 
have  no  prospective  application  or  effect. 
The  data  obtained,  though  it  be  related  to 
amounts  of  service  performed  In  selected 
units  of  service,  would  not  result  In  an  as- 
certainment of  rates  charged  by  the  rail- 
roads for  service  on  t>ehalf  of  Railway  Ex- 
press. Such  an  Investigation  would,  more- 
over, be  a  major  undertaking  requiring  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  information  derived 
would  be  based  on  figures  and  facu  of  reoord 
in  respect  of  which  significant  changes  may 
have  occurred   in  the  Interim. 

Repeal  of  these  provisions  of  section  6 
would  remove  from  the  books  an  obaoleta 
law  under  which  the  Commission  la  re- 
quested to  make  available  Information  which 
it  does  not  have  and  which  it  cannot  feasibly 
obtain. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppkl]. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  relating  to  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Justification  and  recom- 
mendation relating  to  each  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  RicoRO. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
justification  and  recommendation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnttson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Schoeppel).  by  re- 
quest, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  as 
follows : 

8.1811.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  national  supply  of 
freight  cars. 

(The  justification  accompuiylng  Sen- 
ate bill  1811  is  as  follows:) 

JUSTXnCATTOM 

The  attached  draft  bills,  submitted  in  the 
alternative,  would  enable  the  Commission  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  problems  arising 
from  freight-car  shortages. 

The  freight-car  supply  situation  has  been 
a  serious  problem  In  this  country  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  yean.  While  the  shortages  have  not 
been  as  serere  In  the  last  2  years  as  in  some 
others,  the  Commission  nevertheless  laeUeves 
It  Imperative  that  the  ownership  of  such 
equipment  b«  increased  and  maintained  at 
a  level  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
shipping  pubUc  during  normal  times  and 
provide  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  during 
periods  of  emergency. 

Besides  Inadequate  car  ownership,  one  of 
the  greatest  contributing  factors  to  this  un- 
healthy situation  has  been  the  failure  of 
some  carriers  to  utUiae  the  existing  fleet  of 
equipment  efllclently.  During  periods  of 
critical  shortages  ti>e  Commission  has  re- 
sorted to  every  means  at  its  command  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Insofar  as  shippers 
and  receivers  are  concerned  greatly  stepped- 
up  demurrage  chai-ges  have  helped  to  In- 
sure prompt  loading  and  unloading.  Such 
action,  however,  oders  no  solution  to  the 
problem  as  It  arises  during  that  phase  of 
car  movement  and  handling  when  the  equip- 
ment Is  In  the  hands  of  the  carrier. 

Since  the  eamlrif  value  of  the  average 
freight  car  greatly  exceeds  the  current  per 
diem  ^arge  of  •2.75.  some  of  the  carriers 
have  found  it  cheaper  to  rent  cars  than  to 
own  them.  These  carriers,  therefore,  have 
no  economic  incentive  to  provide  their  fair 
ahare  of  an  adequate  car  supply.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  renting  equipment  could  be  made 
less  attractive  during  times  of  car  shortage, 
there  would  be  a  greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  every  railroad  to  make  its  Just  and 
equitable  contrlbullon  to  the  national  car 
fleet. 

Some  time  ago  the  Ootnmtsslon  attempted 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  "renting"  equip- 
ment by  imposing  a  penalty  per  diem  charge 
which  it  believed  would  furnish  a  pecuniary 
■pur  to  deficit  railroads  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  to  ut  least  take  care  of  their 
own  loading  obligaLions.  However,  a  three- 
Judge  district  court  in  Palmer  v.  United  State* 
(73  F.  Supp.  63.  (1947) )  held  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "compensation"  In  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  (3onamlssion 
to  fix  reasonable  c«  >mpensatlon  for  the  use 
of  cars,  precluded  U  from  establishing  a  per 
diem  charge  in  excess  of  any  purported  rea- 
sonable recompense  to  the  owner. 

The  first  alternative  draft  bill  would  over- 
come the  effect  of  tills  decision  by  amending 
section  1(15)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  authorise  the  Commission,  dur- 
ing periods  of  car  shortage,  or  threatened  car 
shortage,  to  direct  the  assessment  of  special 
charges  on  one  or  more  deficient  carriers. 
These  charges,  payable  to  the  owning  carrier, 
woxild  be  in  addition  to  Its  per  diem  or  other 
regular  charges  then  in  effect,  and  would  be 
In  such  amount  as  in  the  Commission's 
opinion  are  reasonably  calculated  to  relieve 
the  shortage  or  thrttatened  shortage  by  pro- 
moting the  expedltlotu  movement,  distri- 
bution. Interchange  or  return  of  such  equip- 
ment, and  by  encouraging  adequate  owner- 
ship of  freight  cars  by  each  carrier. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  the  Commission,  after 
a  study,  could  adopt  a  car  ownership  formula. 
Once  this  formula  was  adopted,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  in  a  position  to  prescribe  a 
level  of  ownership  for  deficit  carriers.  If 
their  ownership  was  not  raised  to  the  pre- 
scribed level  within  a  reasonable  time  they 
would  become  subject  to  the  penalty  per 
diem  charges  In  the  event  of  another  car 
shortage. 

The  second  alternative  proposal  would 
amend  section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  act  so  as  to 
require  the  CommlMlon  in  establishing  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any 
vehicle  subject  to  per  diem  charges,  based 
on  time  or  detention  as  distinguished  from 
mileage,  to  prescribe  maximum  reasonable 
compensation  for  tlie  xise  thereof  as  an  in- 
centive for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  vehicles.  The 
Commission  would  also  be  required  to  In- 


clude as  a  factor  in  making  such  a  deter- 
mination, the  earning  power  or  value  of  the 
use  of  such  vehicles  which  is  lost  by  the 
owner  thereof  when  used  or  appropriated  by 
others.  This  proposed  amendment  would 
thus  authorise  the  Commission  to  fix  per 
diem  rates  which  give  due  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  an  incentive  to  every 
railroad  to  procure  and  maintain  a  sulBclcnt 
car  supply  at  all  times,  a  power  which  the 
court  In  Palmer  v.  United  States,  tupra.  held 
that  it  did  not  have  under  the  present  pro- 
Tlsions  <^  section  1(14).  Such  a  provision 
would  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the 
Commisison  in  alleviating  freight  car  short- 
ages by  providing  It  with  a  means  of  elimi- 
nating the  owner's  Iosb,  the  user's  gain,  and 
providing  an  incentive  for  Increased  car 
ownership.  The  ultimate  objective  under 
either  of  the  alternative  proposals  is  an  over- 
aU  increase  In  the  total  Inventory  of  freight 
cars. 

S.  1812.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1(15)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  so  as  to  aid 
In  alleviating  shortages  of  railroad  freight 
cars  during  periods  of  emergency  of  threat- 
ened emergency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(The  recommendation  accompanying 
Senate  bill  1812  is  as  follows:) 

RXCOlCMUrDATION  NO.  1 

This  proposed  bill  would  make  effective 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  ContmilBlson  as  set 
forth  on  page  135  of  its  7ad  annual  r^>ort 
as  follows: 

"We  recommend  (a)  that  section  1(15)  be 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  direct  the  assessment  of  penalty  per  diem 
charges  as  an  aid  in  alleviating  shortages  of 
railroad  freight  cars  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency or  threatened  emergency,  or  (b)  that 
section  1(14)  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  include  as  a  factor  In 
determining  the  amount  of  per  diem  charges, 
the  earning  power  or  value  of  the  use  of  the 
vehicle  lost  to  the  owner  when  used  or  appro- 
priated by  others." 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTIONS  2322  AND 

2323  OP  TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES 

CODE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  sections  2322  and 
2323  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recommen- 
dation and  justification  of  the  bill,  pre- 
pared by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  rec- 
ommendation and  justification  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1813)  to  amend  sections 
2322  and  2323  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
".request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  * 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation  No.  7 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No.  7  of  the  Inter- 
state (Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  140  at  Its  72d  annual  report,  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  chapter  167,  title  28, 
Ot  the  United  States  Code  entitled  'Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure,'  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  luita  to  set  aside  Commis- 
sion orders  shall  be  brought  against  the  Com- 


mission instead  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  right  of  the  Government,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  to  Intervene  In  any  case." 

JTTBTXnCATION 

Tb«  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide 
for  more  effective  defense  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  orders  In  the  Federal 
courts. 

Under  existing  statutes  providing  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Conunlsslon's  orders  by 
three-Judge  district  courts,  the  United  States, 
represented  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is 
the  statutory  defendant.  The  Commission 
has  a  statutory  right  ot  Intervene  In  such 
actions,  and  it  does  so  regularly  through  its 
own  attorneys. 

In  most  cases,  attorneys  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  for  the  Commission  file  a  Joint 
brief  and  share  the  oral  argument  in  court. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  refused  to  defend  some  of  the 
Commission's  orders,  and  in  others,  has  at- 
tempted to  confess  «Tor  against  the  C(»n- 
mlsslon.  It  has  been  computed  that  since 
1932  the  Department  has  actively  opposed 
the  Commission's  position  in  13  cases  and  has 
confessed  error  In  13  others. 

During  the  last  3  years,  the  Department 
has  opposed  the  Commission  in  the  district 
covu^  In  two  cases,  one  of  which  Involved 
unusual  circumstances.  However,  there  have 
been  recent  cases  In  which  attorneys  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Commission  have 
successfully  defended  the  Commission's  or- 
ders and  then  afterward,  upon  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Department  has  reversed 
Its  position  and  attacked  the  order.  Such  a 
reversal  of  position  occurred,  for  exiunple.  In 
Alleghany  Corp.  et  al.  v.  Breswick  &  Co.  (353 
U.8.  151  (1957)),  which  Involved  ar  Impor- 
tant order  of  the  Oommlmlon. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  Judicial  review  pro- 
ceeding the  Commission  carefuUy  considers 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  in  a  niuaber  of  cases  the  Com- 
mission has,  upon  the  joint  recommendation 
of  its  attorneys  and  the  attorneys  for  the 
Department,  reopened  a  proceeding.  How- 
ever, the  orderly  defense  of  the  Commission's 
orders  is  seriously  embarrassed  when  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Joins  in  attacking  such 
orders  for  the  first  time  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  view  that  the 
Congress  expected  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  defend  the  Commission's  orders  instead  of 
performing  the  Judicial  function  of  decid- 
ing whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  It 
Is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  primary  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  antltr\ist  laws,  the  appli- 
cation of  wliich  differs  In  some  respects  from 
the  regulatory  concepts  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act.  In  addition  the  Depart- 
ment is  often  required  to  represent  before 
the  Commission  and  the  courts  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Urgest  shlpiser  In 
the  country.  In  other  crucial  cases,  the  De- 
partment apparently  finds  it  embarrassing  to 
defend  the  Ckjmmisslon's  orders  agalnBt  the 
opposition  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  United  States  OocV  1291),  is 
charged  vrlth  representing  the  Interest  of 
farmers  with  respect  to  "rates,  charges, 
tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  farm  products." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Oommls- 
slon,  as  an  Independent  agency  responsible  to 
the  Congress,  is  bound  to  apply  in  its  deci- 
sions the  National  Transportation  Policy, 
which  the  Congress  has  made  overriding  In 
the  administration  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  It  Is  the  (Commission's  view  that 
its  decisions  based  upon  tliat  policy  should 
not  be  reviewed  by  an  executive  department 
which  Is  charged  by  the  law  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  and  •omettmes  con- 
flicting policies. 
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Accordingly,  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, tbe  CommlMlon  would  be  entrusted 
with  the  defense  of  Ita  own  orders  in  the 
courts.  At  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  be  permitted  to  Intervene  In 
any  case  Involving  the  review  of  a  Commis- 
sion order. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE   18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  RE- 
DUCTION OP  SENTENCES  OP  IM- 
PRISONMENT      IMPOSED       UPON 
CERTAIN  PERSONS 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  3568  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  give  credit  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  unable  to  afford  ball 
for  time  served  prior  to  sentencing  in 
criminal  cases  in  which  the  law  imposes 
a  mandatory  minimum  jail  penalty. 

Most  persons  would  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  law  in  this  country  today  imder 
which  a  poor  person  who  is  foimd  guilty 
of  certain  crimes  is  required  to  serve 
more  time  than  a  wealthy  person  who  is 
arrested  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
crime  and  who  Is  found  guilty  and 
equally  culpable.  But  that  is  the  case. 
Section  3568  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  states  that  "the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment of  any  person  convicted  of 
an  offense  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  commence  to  run  from  the  date  on 
which  such  person  is  received  at  the 
penitentiary,  reformatory,  or  Jail  for 
service  of  said  sentence."  In  effect,  this 
means  that  the  sentence  must  run  from 
date  of  imposition  of  sentence. 

In  most  cases  when  an  indigent  de- 
fendant, who  has  been  imable  to  post 
bail,  pleads  guilty  or  is  found  guilty  at 
trial,  the  district  Judge  takes  account  of 
the  time  which  the  defendant  has  si>ent 
In  prison  prior  to  trial  in  the  sentence 
be  imposes,  and  no  inequity  results. 

In  other  cases,  however,  under  laws  of 
relatively  recent  origin,  the  Judge  is  re- 
quired to  impose  a  Jail  sentence  of  man- 
datory minimum  length  running  from 
date  of  sentence.  It  is  in  these  cases, 
such  as  violations  of  narcotics  laws,  that 
district  Judges  are  prevented  from  giving 
consideration  for  time  served  prior  to 
sentence,  and  defendants  without  means 
are  penalized  by  having  to  serve  addi- 
tional time,  frequently  amounting  to  sev- 
eral months,  because  of  inability  to  raise 
baU. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence 
when  two  men  are  arrested  for,  say,  pos- 
session of  marihuana,  that  one  posts  bail 
and  the  other  lacks  funds  to  do  so. 
Criminal  trials  in  Federal  district  courts 
occur  only  four  times  a  year  at  12-week 
intervals.  When  the  case  comes  up  for 
trial,  the  defendant  who  is  out  on  ball 
may  ask  for  and  receive  a  continuance 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  trial 
is  postponed  for  another  3-month  period. 
When  the  trial  does  occur,  the  indigent 
defendant  may  have  spent  as  long  as  5 
or  6  months  in  Jail,  but  if  he  and  his  co- 
defendant,  who  has  been  free  on  bail,  are 
foimd  giiilty  and  the  Judge  decides  that 
they  are  equally  culpable  and  Imposes 
the  mandatory  minimum  of  2  years  on 
both  men.  the  indigent  defendant  will 
serve  several  months  more  than  his  co- 


defendant.  Such  a  case  occurred  re- 
cently in  Philadelphia,  and  the  vol- 
untary defender  of  Philadelphia,  who 
brought  this  matter  to  my  attention,  in- 
forms me  that  similar  cases  are  not  un- 
common. The  understandable  bitter- 
ness engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
prejudiced  by  this  law  undoubtedly  adds 
to  their  maladjustments. 

The  Federal  judges  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  about  this  matter  have  recom- 
mended that  tJie  change  in  the  Criminal 
Code  proposed  in  this  bill  be  adopted, 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  will  con- 
sider the  matter  at  its  next  meeting  ses- 
sion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code  in  its  report — No. 
1478 — dated  April  28. 1958,  recommended, 
on  page  33,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providmg  credit,  when  sentence  is  Im- 
posed, for  time  spent  in  confinement  be- 
tween commitment  and  final  disposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
degree  of  civilization  a  society  has  at- 
tained can  be  tested  by  the  treatment  it 
accords  to  its  criminals.  If  this  be  true, 
our  society  would  register  a  higher  score 
by  the  passai^e  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1816)  to  amend  section 
3568  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  reducing  sentences  of  impris- 
onment imposed  upon  persons  held  in 
custody  for  want  of  bail  while  awaiting 
trial  by  the  time  so  spent  in  custody, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proutt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I  submit  for 
appropriate  i-eference  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers. 

The  17-member  bipartisan  committee 
proposed  by  the  resolution  would  study 
and  investigate  economic  problems  of 
direct  concern  to  U.S.  consumers,  deter- 
mme  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  dealing  with  consumer 
problems  and  recommend  what  if  any 
additional  legislation  might  be  needed  to 
safeguard,  protect,  and  advance  con- 
sumer interests  generally. 

For  years,  the  key  symbol  in  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  society  has  been  the 
consumer.  One  of  our  most  highly  re- 
garded economic  barometers,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  points  up  the  contra- 
dictory and  often  inflationary  influences 
which  have  largely  been  unexplamed.  In 
July  and  Nc>vember  of  1958,  2  months 
when  the  recession  was  most  acute,  the 


Consumer  Price  Index,  instead  of  declin- 
ing, registered  a  high  of  123.9 — using 
1947-49  price  levels  as  the  base  year. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  highest  eco- 
nomic activity  since  the  postwar  high  of 
1956,  the  Index  registered  123.7  with  a 
slight  seasonal  decline  in  food  prices  off- 
set by  increases  in  other  goods  and 
services. 

The  significance  of  the  U.S.  consumer 
In  his  capacity  to  influence  the  economy 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  our  gross  national  production  in  1958 
was  accounted  for  by  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  to  meet  consumer  needs. 
Consumer  needs  are  of  the  most  vital 
concern  to  our  national  economic  health 
and  growth.  The  continuity  of  con- 
sumer spending  during  1957-58  was 
largely  credited  with  sustaining  our  level 
of  economic  activity  and  braking  the 
rate  of  decime  during  the  recession. 

However,  the  imderlying  reasons  which 
formulated  consumers'  attitudes  toward 
their  personal  finances  and  what  trig- 
gered their  rate  of  spending  are  vitally 
important  questions,  and  It  is  essential 
that  Congress  consciously  recognize  and 
give  special  attention  to  factors  which 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  buying  habits 
of  176  million  people. 

The  Federal  Government  through 
such  agencies  as  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  includes  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  gives  systematic 
consideration  to  about  30  million  Ameri- 
cans— 20  million  union  members.  3  mil- 
lion farmowners,  2  million  wholesale 
and  retail  proprietors  and  over  4  million 
more  private  proprietors  of  businesses 
and  industries — in  their  capacity  as  pro- 
ducers. However,  there  Is  no  systematic 
representation  of  consumers'  interest  In 
overall  economic  policy  as  formulated  by 
the  Federal  Govenrnaent. 

Although  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  dealing  with  national 
economic  policy  does  meet  with  con- 
siimer  groups,  no  regular  advisory  board 
representing  consimier  interests  is  regu- 
larly consulted  by  it.  Nor  is  there  con- 
sumer presence  within  such  agencies  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  niles  on  fares  and  railroad  serv- 
ices of  immediate  pocketbook  concern  to 
millions  of  consumers  who  commute  by 
rail  to  work,  or  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  power  rates  which  determine 
the  cost  of  utilities  to  every  American 
family,  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  adjusting  passenger  rates  and  grant- 
ing new  airline  routes,  or  the  Tariff 
Commission  which  makes  recommenda- 
tions on  import  quotas  affecting  con- 
sumer goods. 

The  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers would  be  specifically  charged 
with  studying  the  "extent  to  which  au- 
thority heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon 
the  executive,  administrative,  and  regu- 
latory agencies  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides effective  means  for  the  solution  of 
consumers'  problems."  Two  key  points 
to  be  considered  by  such  a  committee 
include,  first  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
agencies  through  their  administrative 
and  quasi -judicial  actions  take  into  spe- 
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ciflc  account  the  interest  of  the  average 
eonsimier,  and  second,  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  consumers'  interest  can  be 
specifically  considered  before  Federal 
agencies  of  a  regulatory  nature  which 
render  decisions  affecting  prices,  quality, 
an*d  availability  of  goods  and  services. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  areas  for  study 
and  Investigation  of  economic  problems 
concerning  the  consumer  by  this  select 
committee  might  well  encompass  the 
following : 

First.  Methods  the  consumer  may  em- 
ploy to  minimize  tlie  impact  of  infiation 
on  consumer  purchsising  power  and  the 
value  of  savings  and  fixed  incomes: 

Second.  The  con:;umer's  problems  with 
consumer  credit  including  installment 
buying  credit: 

Thiitl.  The  effect  on  consumers  of  our 
agricultural  program  of  farm-price  sup- 
ports which  influences-the  cost  of  food 
and  fibers  purchased  by  consumers: 

Fourth.  The  effectiveness  of  antitrust 
regulations  to  protect  consumers  against 
overcharging  and  i-estricted  selection  of 
goods  caused  by  r*'straint  of  trade  and 
monopolistic  practices; 

Fifth.  The  impact  of  sales,  excise  and 
other  taxes  on  the  consumer's  ability  to 
buy  and  his  selection  of  goods; 

Sixth.  U.S.  trade  and  traffic  policies 
as  they  affect  the  price  and  availability 
of  imported  and  domestic  goods  to  the 
consiuner : 

Seventh.  Research  in  consumer  prob- 
lems: and 

Eighth.  The  infiuence  of  branded  and 
nonbranded  products  on  the  price  and 
quality  and  availability  of  consumer 
goods. 

The  consumer,  as  such,  is  the  average 
man  whose  voice  is  not  adequately  heard 
in  the  Government  councils  responsible 
for  setting  national  economic  policy 
which  is  felt  In  his  pocketbook.  The 
needs  and  problems  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman were  recognized  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Senate's  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Easiness,  and  a  similar 
approach  is  inherent  in  this  proposal  for 
a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Consum- 
ers. In  our  role  as  a  consumer,  each  one 
of  us  deserves  the  status  and  the  same 
attention  from  Government  already 
given  the  farmer,  business  and  organ- 
ized labor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tex^  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
that  the  resolution  may  lie  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  today,  so  that 
other  Senators,  who  may  wish  to  do  so. 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  lie  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  109)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  la  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "com- 
mittee") consisting  of  seventeen  members 
of  the  Senate,  of  whom  eleven  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  and  six  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  party.  Members 
and  the  chairman  thereof  shall  be  selected 


as  soon  as  nuy  be  practicable  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress  commencmg 
thereafter.  In  the  same  manner  as  members 
and  chairmen  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  selected.  Vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  shall  not  affect 
the  authority  of  tbe  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  comnUttee.  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appointments  thereto  are  made. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  and  from  time  to  time  may 
establish  such  subcommittees  thereof  as  It 
may  determine  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  conunlttee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
may  fix  a  lesser  number  thereof  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  meastu-e  to 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive  study   and   Investigation   with   respect 


(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  economic 
problems  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  authority  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States  provides  effective  means  for 
the  solution  of  consumers'  problems;  and 

(3)  the  nature  of  any  additional  legUla- 
tlve  or  other  measures  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  the  resulU  of  Its 
studies  and  Investigations  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  any  additional  legisla- 
tive or  other  measures  which  It  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
solution  of  economic  problems  of  consumers. 

Sex:.  3.  (a)  The  committee  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  (1)  hold  such  hearings:  (2)  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  dxirlng  the  ses- 
sions, recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of 
the  Senate;  (3)  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  (4)  adminis- 
ter such  oaths;  (6)  take  such  testimony 
either  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (6)  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants as  It  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  com- 
parable duties. 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  may  utilize  the  services, 
information,  and  facilities  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  may  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency,  as 
It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

Sac.  4.  UntU  an  appropriation  is  made  for 
the  p>ayment  of  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  expenses,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  • ,  may  l>e  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OP  STATES  FOR 
CERTAIN  FREE  AND  TOLL  ROADS 
IN  NA'nONAL  SYSTEM  OF  INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Bntol  have  ad- 
vised me  that  they  desire  to  l)e  cosixjn- 
sors  of  Senate  bill  1714,  a  bill  to  provide 
equitable  reimbursement  to  States  for 
mileage  taken  into  the  national  system 
of  defense  and  interstate  highways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  may  appear  on  the  bill  when  it  is 
next  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REBATE  OP  PORTION  OF  INCOME 
TAXES  COLLECTED  FROM  EACH 
STATE— ADDITIONAL  COSPONORS 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randou-h],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRtnaoNc],  may  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1776)  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation to  each  State  of  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  individual  in- 
come taxes  collected  in  such  State  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year,  introduced  by  me 
on  April  23, 1959. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1743)  to  promote  an  increasing  flow  of 
private  capital  from  the  United  States 
into  economically  sound  enterprises  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  to  enlist  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  individual 
private  investors  in  this  undertaking,  to 
promote  world  peace  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  mutual  economic  interests,  to 
reduce  gradually  the  need  for  UJ3.  for- 
eign public  investments  and  grants,  to 
establish  a  World  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  related  purposes, 
mtroduced  by  me  (for  myself,  Mr, 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Murray),  on  April  20, 

1959. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.      EDITORIALS.      AR'H- 

CLES,      ETC.,     PRINTED     IN     THE 

RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

Article  entitled  "The  Big  Dilemma:  Con- 
science or  Votes,"  written  by  William  Ben- 
ton, and  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  of  April  26,  1959. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINQ  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  2  p.m.. 
Monday,  May  4,  1959,  in  room  2228.  New 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  upon  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Bailey  Aldrich,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  for  the  first  circuit, 
vice  Calvert  Magruder,  retired. 

Anthony  Julian,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts,  vice  Bailey  Aldrich,  ele- 
vated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  the  above  nomina- 
tions may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  i>ertinent.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HkxtskaI,  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 

CAN  SECRETARY  BENSON'S  SOLU- 
TION OP  THE  FARM  PROBLEM 
BRING  ANYTHINa  BUT  DISASTER 
TO  THE  FARMERS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  when  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  appeared  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I 
challenged  him,  in  a  series  of  detailed 
questions,  to  show  that  his  solution  of 
the  farm  problem,  namely,  to  knock  out 
controls  and  to  shove  down  price  sup- 
ports, could  bring  anything  but  disaster 
to  our  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  challenge  anyone  who 
feels  that  the  present  policies  of  Secre- 
taiy  Benson  are  right  to  read  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Secretary  and  myself, 
and  then  attempt  to  show  how  the  poli- 
cies he  advocates  can  lead  to  anything 
but  further  depression  for  the  American 
farmer  and  higher  taxes  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
my  challenge  to  the  Secretary  to  produce 
studies  and  statistics  to  support  his  po- 
sition. 

First,  I  asked  for  studies  to  support 
his  contention  that  the  farmer's  problem 
can  be  solved  by  driving  down  prices  far 
enough  to  bring  supply  and  demand  In 
balance. 

Second,  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port the  probable  price  level  and  pro- 
duction figures  for  the  next  3  years  for 
corn,  other  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton, 
peanuts,  and  manufactuiing  milk  under 
the  proposals  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  facta — if  we 
can  get  them — the  Senate  can  take  a 
clear-eyed  look  at  the  farm  proposals  of 
the  President  and  his  Secretary;  and 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  avoiding 
the  serious  blunders  that  have  cost  the 
farmer  and  the  taxpayer  so  dearly  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloquy  between  Secretary 
Benson  and  myself,  which  took  place 
when  he  appeared  before  our  Committee 
on  Agricvilture  and  Forestry,  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRo,  following  these  remarks. 


There  belns  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Senator  PmocMnx.  I  want  to  dUcuss,  Mr. 
Secretary,  the  heart  of  your  message  yester- 
day. I  think  you  put  It  very  well  when  you 
said :  "To  me.  the  answer  to  the  farm  surplus 
problem" — thLi  was  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Times  today  aa  the  quotation  of  the  day — 
"suggests  Itself  In  letters  of  Are  a  mile  high: 
'Eliminate  as  rapidly  as  practicable  Ineffec- 
tive controls  and  use  price  supports  at  levels 
that  will  pre8«!rve  and  build  markets."  " 

Of  coiu-se  I  do  not  argue  or  try  to  dis- 
credit that.  I  simply  want  to  bring  out  the 
fact.  My  positon  is  quite  contrary  to  that. 
I  want  to  see  where  I  am  wrong,  where  you 
are  right,  and  niake  as  mucb  progress  on 
that  as  I  can  In  that  spirit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  your 
proposal  Is  flr.'t  to  limit  or  reduce  the  surplus 
and  do  this  by  discouraging  production.  No. 
a.  to  increase  oonEumption.  and  No.  3,  to  save 
this  terrific  burden  the  taxpayer  now  has  to 
pay. 

Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Benson.  Senator  Pkoxmul*.  that 
Is  essentially  correct.  I  certainly  feel  that 
any  program  which  has  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing markets  and  building  up  surpluses  and 
which  Imposes  Ineffective  controls  on  farmers 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  a  bad  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  you  on  tbat. 

Secretary  IJenson.  That  is  what  we  have 
had  on  certain  of  our  so-called  basic  crops. 

Again  I  say  that  four-fifths  of  our  agricul- 
ture is  free  Lxiay  of  controls,  and  that  part 
is  getting  an>ng  pretty  well.  It  is  the  part 
that  the  Government  has  been  the  most 
solicitous,  apparently,  where  we  are  in  some 
difficulty. 

Senator  Proxmixe.  Let  us  take  the  area 
that  is  free  from  controls,  the  No.  1  cash 
crop   in   America,   dairy    products,   an   area 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes,  we  have, 
in  which  you  have  had  price  supports,  bow- 
ever. 

Senator  Proxmue.  Here  Is  the  consequence 
of  fluctuations  In  price.  First  on  production. 
Since  that  time,  1947  to  1953.  the  year  before 
you  took  office,  the  price  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  the  price  of  all  milk  rose  some  7 
percent,  roughly.  The  price  went  up.  Yet 
production  dropped  2  billion  pounds  or  about 
a  little  less  than  2  percent. 

Since  you  took  office,  however,  beginning 
In  1953,  the  price  has  dropped  about  10  per- 
cent. These  figures  are  taken  from  your 
Department. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  these  figures  are 
roughly  accurate  and  In  the  second  place  how 
you  explain  what  appears  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion of  your  fundamental  position  on  pro- 
duction? 

Secretary  Benson.  First  of  all,  Senator 
PsoxMiRE,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
change,  as  you  know.  In  the  dairy  Industry. 
The  tendency  has  been  for  the  herds  to  get 
a  little  larger,  for  the  farmers  to  Introduce 
efficiencies  which  they  haven't  had  before. 
The  period  before  I  took  office  was  a  period 
when  we  were  In  the  Korean  war  which  you 
will  agree  was  an  abnormal  situation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  other  factors  were  far  more  important 
than  price  in  determining  production  of 
milk. 

Secretary  Benson.  Certainly  there  were 
other  factors. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  It  seems  on  the  basis 
of  these  statistics  that  price  was  so  minimal 
that  It  was  far  outweighed  by  other  factors, 
technological  factors,  weather  factors. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  would  have  to  ap- 
praise that  very  carefully  to  determine  even 
In  my  own  mind  to  what  extent  price  was  a 
factor  and  to  what  extent  other  factors  en- 
tered Into  It. 


Senator  Proxmixe  You  can  Bee  why  the 
dairy  farmers  are  apprehensive.  The  farmer 
has  been  told  that  the  way  to  solve  produc- 
tion problems  Is  to  lower  prices.  It  has  not 
helped  solve  the  production  end  of  it  at  all. 
The  production  has  IncreaMd  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  before. 

Let  me  get  Into  this  second  area,  markets. 
You  have  pleaded  rei>eatedly  and  you  have 
said  that  the  way  to  open  up  markets  Is  to 
get  a  competitive  price.  We  have  lowered 
the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. We  have  done  our  very  best  to  promote 
dairy  t>roducts  through  the  American  Dairy 
Association.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
through  ADA  at  the  cost  of  the  Wisconsin 
farmer.  We  have  found  that  the  only  Index 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  program 
Is  the  per  capita  retail  sales,  which  have 
been  going  down  since  1953.  In  1958  and 
1954  it  was  about  the  same.  678  pounds  per 
capita:  in  1953.  679;  and  again  In  1954.  Then 
It  began  to  drop.  So  It  seems  that  while  this 
was  a  most  nxodest  drop  It  did  not  start  until 
2  or  3  years  after  the  sharp  price  drop. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  a  drop  that  has  coincided 
precisely  one  for  one  with  the  fall  In  the 
price  that  the  farmer  Is  receiving  for  his  milk. 
So  lower  prices  are  giving  the  farmer  no  help 
on  the  production  side.  They  are  not  cutting 
supply.  And  they  are  no  help  on  the  de- 
maud  side.  They  are  not  expanding  his  mar- 
ket. So  lower  prices  are  a  road  to  disaster  for 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers.  Yet  this  Is  all  you 
offer.    Isn't  that  correct? 

Secretary  Bcnson.  The  big  item  In  the 
reduction  In  consumption  was  probably  In 
the  case  of  butter.  That  has  been  trending 
downward  In  competition  with  other  spreads, 
as  you  know. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  far  down  does  but- 
ter have  to  go? 

Secretary  Benson.  It  lost  a  good  part  of  Its 
market  when  prices  were  fixed  at  90  percent 
parity.  We  just  priced  butter  completely  out 
of  the  market.  So  consumers  ttirned  to  other 
spreads,  and  when  they  did  and  found  them 
very  satisfactory  It  was  hard  to  get  them  to 
come  back. 

That  Is  the  biggest  single  problem  we  have 
had  In  the  dairy  Industry  In  recent  years. 
But  It  is  an  Illustration  of  how  you  can  price 
the  commodity  out  of  the  market  and  destroy 
a  market. 

I  think  the  greatest  single  need  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  these  high-quality  dairy  products 
that  the  farmers  have  produced.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  saturated  the  market.  Our 
technicians  say  If  our  people  had  a  minimum 
amount  of  calcium  In  their  diet  they  would 
have  to  consume  9  percent  more  milk  In  this 
country. 

I  know  the  dairy  association  is  doing  good 
work,  but  I  think  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  our  possibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  b««n  accused  of 
being  somewhat  of  •  crank  on  this,  and  that 
Is  this  question  of  making  milk  easily  avail- 
able to  our  people.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  until  you  have  a  mUk  dispenser 
alongside  of  every  soft-drink  dispenser  in  this 
country.  If  we  had  that  today  we  would  have 
a  shortage  of  milk,  of  dairy  product*.  We 
are  confident  of  that. 

We  have  found  that  wherever  they  are  put 
In,  the  consumption  of  milk  goes  up.  I  think 
it  Is  largely  a  question  of  promoting  these 
products,  making  them  easily  available,  and 
price  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  Itself,  and 
the  Government  wlU  not  be  In  the  dairy 
industry. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  ask  jrou 
If  you  could  provide  the  committee  with  sta- 
tistics. If  possible,  showing  the  degree  to 
which  the  drop  In  the  sale  of  butter  has 
contributed  to  this  per  capita  consumption 
drop.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  that  this  is  not  a  complete  explanation 
for  the  failure  of  dairy  products,  at  lower 
prices  to  farmers,  to  reach  out  to  get  further 
markets. 
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I  would  also  like  to  ask  this:  In  Wisconsin 
we  have  promoted  mUk  In  all  kinds  of  ways 
by  placing  dispensers  around.  Isnt  it  true 
that  generally  you  have  to  have  a  margin 
for  the  processors  so  that  there  Is  enough 
Incentive  to  sell  milk  In  competition  with 
soft  drinks?  You  csn  produce  Coco-Cola  or 
Pepsi-Cola  or  other  soft  drinks  at  a  very 
small  cost.  The  ooct  of  milk,  we  feel.  Is  very 
low  to  the  farmer,  but  It  does  not  compare 
to  the  low  cost  of  pop  and  Coca-Cola  and  so 
forth  to  the  producer.  So  Isnt  this  really  a 
pie  In  the  sky  notion?  Wti  have  already 
widened  this  processor  margin  enormously, 
widened  it  In  the  sense  that  the  price  to 
fanners  is  going  down  and  the  price  to  the 
housewife  Is  going  up.  We  are  nowhere  near 
getting  to  the  position  where  the  retail  seller 
of  milk  can  buy  the  commodity  at  a  low 
enough  price  so  that  he  has  the  Incentive 
to  provide  the  enormous  advertising,  the 
enormous  promotional  activity  that  goes  with 
the  sale  of  soft  drinks. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  have  two  points.  In 
the  first  place,  of  course.  I  think  no  one 
would  question  but  what  the  nutritional 
value  of  milk  Is  far  and  away  beyond 

Senator  Proxmire.  Least  of  all  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  Benson  Beyond  the  value  of  any 
of  the  soft  drinks. 

Second.  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  think, 
that  the  spread  between  the  farm  price  and 
the  retail  price  is  too  wide.  I  think  there 
are  inefficiencies  in  the  handling  of  milk. 
Of  course  we  are  studying  it  all  the  time  in 
the  Department.  Of  course  the  big  item  is 
labor  cosu.  But  there  are  certain  Inefficien- 
cies In  the  distribution  of  milk  that  I  would 
hope  could  be  reduced  at  least  sutMtantlally 
which  would  tend  tJ  narrow  that  margin  be- 
tween retail  and  farm  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Senator  Proxmire.  As  far  as  production 
and  as  far  as  consumption  is  concerned,  you 
can  see  why  there  is  an  element  of  discour- 
agement for  the  dairy  fanner. 

Let  us  go  to  the  other  element.  Since 
you  have  been  In  office,  the  cash  to  the  tax- 
payer for  supporting  the  dairy  program  has 
quintupled.  It  Is  five  times  as  great  as 
before  you  came  in.  The  program  of  drop- 
ping price  support  for  mUk  has  not  only 
failed  to  sell  more  milk.  It  has  not  only  failed 
to  discourage  the  iiroductlon  of  more  mUk, 
but  has  been  enormously  expensive  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  hsndllng  of  surpluses  In 
various  ways  has  Increased  very,  very  rap- 
idly, from  (67  million  to  over  $376  million 
on  the  average.  That  Is  In  comparing  the  S 
pre-Benson  years  with  the  6  Benson  years. 

Secretary  Benson.  There  has  been  quite  a 
liquidation,  quite  a  culling  program  In  the 
dairies,  as  you  know,  which  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  high  price  of  beef.  That  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  thair  dairy  population. 
Z  think  we  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  May  Z  Interrupt  to  say 
that  that  Is  an  explanation  perhaps  for  the 
raaaon  that  the  production  of  milk  In  this 
last  6  months  has  been  somewhat  lower.  In 
other  words.  It  Is  because  of  the  favorable 
price  for  beef,  not  because  of  anything  that 
has  happened  to  the  price  of  mUk  in  the 
dairy  Industry  to  discourage  production.  In 
other  words,  farmen  arc  selling  their  cows 
lor  beef. 

Secretary  Bsnson.  Thtry  are  culling  them 
because  of  the  good  price  for  beef.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  In  1957  the  dairy 
Income  was  at  an  alltlme  high  in  this  coun- 
try and  dairy  farmers  had  declined  somewhat. 
So  the  Income  per  capita  to  dairy  farmers  In 
1957  was  at  an  alltlme  high. 

In  1058  It  would  probably  prove  to  be  the 
second  hlghast  in  history  and  the  per  capita 
Income  the  highest. 

I  agree  with  you  that  It  is  not  high  enough. 
As  one  who  milked  cows  for  many  years  and 
would  like  to  see  the  price  higher. 


Senator  PioxMnz.  Since  the  Income  of 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  averages  around  62 
cents  per  hour,  it  is  a  pretty  hopeless  outlook. 
These  are  businessmen  who  have  investments 
of  $40,000  to  $50,000  apleoe.  They  work,  as 
your  Department  pointed  out,  12  hours  a  day 
on  the  average.  This  is  longer  than  farmers 
In  any  other  State  in  America.  What  are 
they  getting?  Fifty-two  cents  an  hour  for 
this  Initiative,  this  hard  work.  It  Is  a  pretty 
hopeless  outlook  for  them.  You  say  it  is  the 
highest  for  any  period  on  record,  but  after  all 
we  have  had  Inflation;  we  have  much  higher 
Income  for  wage  earners,  doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  everybody.  The 
farmer,  while  he  might  have  had  a  small  in- 
crease In  1957,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  with  all 
the  effort  and  work  he  has  put  in  it  does  not 
mean  much  because  so  much  of  their  in- 
crease is  an  average  Increase  that  has  resulted 
from  elimination  of  some  of  the  so-called 
marginal  farmers  rather  than  of  actual  bene- 
fit to  the  typical  farm  family. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  realize  farm  costs  have 
gone  up.  They  went  up  100  percent  from 
1939  to  1952,  and  they  have  gone  up  4  per- 
cent since  then.  They  have  been  in  a  cost- 
price  squeeze  which  is  very  real. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  try  to  relate 
this  to  the  total  problem.  Is  it  not  true  that 
farm  prices,  farm  income  according  to  the 
parity  Index — the  old  one  at  79  percent — is 
the  lowest  since  1940?  So  farmers  are  get- 
ting relatively  far  less  and  yet  they  are  pro- 
ducing much  more  than  ever  before  and  we 
are  loaded  with  the  biggest  surplus  in  history, 
as  Senator  Stmincton  has  so  well  brought 
out.  In  other  words,  on  the  overall  basis 
this  attempt  of  solving  a  problem  by  lower 
prices  and  fewer,  ineffective  controls  just  Is 
not  working  now. 

Secretary  Benson.  You  are  comparing  a 
war  period  with  a  peace  period.  No  one 
would  propose  another  war  to  settle  this 
thing. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Of  course  not. 

Secretary  Benson.  You  would  not  want 
that;  neither  would  I. 

Senator  Proxmire.  All  I  am  thinking,  Mr. 
Secretary,  Is  that  we  triec*  this  program, 
pretty  much  tried  the  kind  of  thing  that  you 
are  advocating.  It  is  true  that  we  have  some 
control  on  some  commodities.  As  you 
pointed  out.  it  is  only  about  20  percent  of 
our  production.  It  has  not  really  limited  the 
overall  production  because  the  farmer  simply 
shifts  from  com  or  wheat  or  cotton  to  some 
other  kind  of  production.  We  have  had  the 
dropping  of  farm  price  supports  and  we  are 
not  solving  the  problem. 

If  we  tried  these  controls  for  ao  many  years 
and  they  are  not  effective  why  don't  we 
reoognlM  that  price  supports  without  con- 
trols won't  work? 

Secretary  Benson.  But  It  has  been  a  great 
Inconvenience  to  farmen  and  has  not  per- 
mitted them  to  balance  their  farm  opera- 
tions and  work  out  their  rotations  the  way 
they  would  like  to  had  they  not  had  the 
controls. 

Senator  PaoxMiai.  I  think  that  is  right. 
My  position  Is  that  you  should  not  have 
controls  unless  the  farmers  want  them,  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  them  and 
do  In  fact  vote  for  them.  Our  farmers  are 
convinced,  and  they  have  said  this  through 
their  organizations,  that  they  want  a  self- 
help  program.  I  think  they  will  vote  for  this 
kind  of  self -regulation. 

You  said  yourself  that  in  principle  you 
would  support  that  kind  of  program.  It 
would  get  Government  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness to  a  very  great  extent.  It  would  there- 
fore help  the  taxpayers  and  it  would  certainly 
help  the  farmer  by  limiting  the  production 
to  what  they  could  sell  at  a  fair  price. 

Secretary  Bcnson.  Senator  PaoxHnut,  w* 
have  not  seen  such  a  bUl  that  we  think  la 
feasible  and  workable.  X  would  be  perfectly 
Willing    to    support    a    program    of    self- 


regulation  in  the  dairy  industry  if  we  could 
get  a  program  that  I  thought  was  feasible. 
You  would  not  ask  me  to  report  favorably  on 
a  bin  that  I  did  not  think  was  workable  and 
that  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  That 
is  the  kind  of  bill  that  we  have  studied. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  But  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  time  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  dairy  associations. 
They  worked  on  it  very  carefully  and  at 
great  length.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  vote.  It  would  only  result  In  a  loan  of 
some  $200  million  or  $300  mlUion.  This 
enormous  cost  that  has  averaged  $200  mUllon 
to  $400  million  a  year  would  be  eliminated. 
Why  isn't  that  in  the  national  interest  and 
In  the  interest  of  the  dairy  farmers? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  it  did  call  for 
some  $300  million  of  Federal  fiinds. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  A  loan. 

Secretary  Benson.  A  loan,  with  no  provi- 
sion for  repayment  I  think  and  it  would  have 
resulted  as  we  studied  it  in  the  regulation 
of  the  dairy  Industry  and  eventual  control. 
I  do  not  believe  the  dairy  fanners  want 
controls. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  were  giving  them  un 
opportunity  to  say  so.  The  bill  provided  a 
loan  with  the  strongest  kind  of  security. 

Secretary  Benson.  There  are  several  objec- 
tions to  the  biU.  You  may  have  a  revised 
version.  I  do  not  know.  Our  technicians 
studied  it  objectively  and  recommended 
against  it,  thought  it  was  not  a  desirable 
thing.  Ovu'  ad%'isory  committee,  which  is  bi- 
partisan in  character,  made  up  of  non-Re- 
publicans and  non-Democrats,  had  it  before 
them  and  studied  it  carefully  and  voted 
against  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  meetings 
with  the  proponents  they  agreed  on  the  need 
for  several  changes  which  were  never  intro- 
duced. 

Senator  PaoxMnix.  I  am  sxire  the  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  your  recommendation 
would  support  your  position  on  this. 

Secretary  Benson.  Not  always,  Senator. 
They  look  at  it  objectively  and  do,  X  think, 
an  honest,  objective  job. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  Let  me  get  into  an- 
other area. 

X  think  I  can  cover  these  rather  quickly. 
Z  want  to  ask  you  whether  there  are  any 
Department  studies  of  farm  price  elasticity 
that  would  support  the  implication  that 
lower  prices  to  farmers  can  yield  higher 
farm  income  from  increased  production.  Z 
think  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  farm 
program. 

Professor  Cochran  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  has  argued  that  for  every  1  per- 
cent increase  in  production  there  la  from  10 
to  121/4  percent  drop  in  price.  Under' thea* 
circumstances,  of  coiuve,  It  is  just  hc^Mleas 
for  the  farmer  in  our  great  technologiccJ  ex- 
plosion that  we  have  in  agriculture  to  look 
forward  to  anything  but  an  Impossible  altu- 
atlon  of  economic  disaster  after  disaster  un- 
less he  is  able  to  limit  his  production  to  what 
he  can  sell  at  a  fair  price. 

Secretary  Benson.  Senator  Piozmas.  I 
would  have  to  challenge  that  as  an  econo- 
mist myaelf,  not  an  expert  by  any  means. 
Z  would  have  to  challenge  the  results  of  that 
study.  Z  would  like  to  look  at  the  whole 
study.  We  have  had  a  number  of  studies 
made  in  this  field  by  many  reputable  econo- 
mists. I  would  doubt  very  much  the  accu- 
racy of  those  figures,  althovigh  Z  would  like 
to  see  the  study,  frankly. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  Could  Z  «tak  you  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  study  that  you  have? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes;  we  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  Z  think  this  is  so  im- 
portant.   Do  you  have  any  studies? 

Secretary  Benson.  A  number  of  the  land 
grant  colleges  have  made  them  for  various 
farm  commodities. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Z>o  you  have  any  stud- 
les  to  show  that  the  farmers  can  aolve  tha 
problems  if  you  permit  them  to  produca 
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more?  Doeg  not  every  study  show  thftt  a« 
production  increase*  you  are  going  to  get  a 
drop  In  gross  income  because  your  price  de- 
creases so  much  more? 

Secretary  Bknson.  Senator  Paozicns,  ta 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  you  can  pre- 
vent them  if  you  tried  because  your  controls 
will  be  Ineffective.  They  will  produce  more. 
Second,  farmers  do  not  spend  price,  they 
spend  Income,  and  that  Is  price  times  vol- 
ume. It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  a  farmer 
to  have  something  to  sell  as  It  Is  to  have  a 
price. 

Senator  PaoxMntE.  It  Is  Just  as  Important 
to  have  a  price  as  to  have  something  to  sell. 

Secretary  Benson.  You  must  have  both. 

Senator  Pboxmire.  Exactly. 

Secretary  Benson.  But  we  have  a  tendency 
to  put  all  of  our  emphasis  In  years  past  on 
price,  price,  price,  until  we  price  some  of  our 
commodities  out  of  the  market.  We  cut  our 
farmers  out  of  the  market.  They  have  had 
less  to  sell  and  a  lower  income. 

Senator  PmoxMiRE.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  live 
In  a  bargaining  power  economy.  We  live  In 
an  economy  of  strong  labor  unions  that  push 
up  their  price  over  and  over  again.  We  live 
in  an  economy  where  we  have  a  minimum 
wage.  We  have  a  tariff.  Industry  fixes  their 
price  and  they  limit  their  production.  The 
farmer  is  In  that  kind  of  an  economy.  If 
you  tell  him  that  he  should  operate  In  a  free 
economy,  he  Is  Just  about  the  only  person 
who  does. 

You  have  read  and  are  familiar  with  that 
excellent  study  by  Dr.  Chamberlain  of  Har- 
vard which  shows  that  the  farmer  alone  has 
a  homogeneous  commodity.  He  has  no  con- 
trol over  hie  price.  Everybody  else  has  some 
measure  of  control.  Under  those  circum- 
stances It  seems  to  me  you  should  recognlae 
that  you  have  to  give  the  farmer  at  least  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  controls. 

Secretary  Benson.  He  voted  In  the  case  of 
corn,  and,  of  course,  voted  out  controls. 

Senator  PaoxMnix.  The  proposition  was 
put  to  him  so  he  had  no  real  choice. 

Secretary  Binson.  Z  think  he  had  a  pretty 
good  choice. 

Senator  PaoxMma.  On  tobacco  he  voted 
12  to  1  to  keep  them. 

Secretary  Binioh.  What  waa  hla  cholc«,  50 
percent  or  nothing? 

Senator  PaoxuniK.  Of  course,  it  de- 
pend*—— 

Secretary  Biniok.  Ninety  percent  or 
nothing. 

Senator  PaoxMni.  Of  oourM,  it  depends 
on  how  the  question  it  put.  No  question 
about  that. 

Secretary  Binion.  X  think  wt  ought  to 
keep  in  mind.  Senator  PaoxMOUi,  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  of  our  agriculture  today  is  free. 
There  are  no  attempts  at  controls  and  they 
are  doing  better  than  those  for  which  we 
have  tried  to  control  and  fix  prices.  Our 
problem  is  really  where  the  Oovernment  has 
tinkered  moetly  with  oommoditie*.  Sxouse 
me  for  xulng  that  term. 

Senator  PaoxMiai.  Z  do  not  want  to  get 
political,  but  the  election  returns  certainly 
eontradtct  that.  The  farmers  of  America 
are  not  satisfied  with  that.  I  ran  against 
Oovarnor  Kohler  in  lOSa.  The  iuue  waa 
Republican  against  Democrat.  He  got  70 
percent  of  the  farm  vote.  I  ran  against  him 
In  1857.  The  Issues  with  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  were  overwhelmingly  Benson  policies. 
Z  got  70  percent  of  the  vote.  That  is  the 
most  fantastic  switch  by  an  Important  eco- 
nomic group  I've  ever  heard  of.  The  farm- 
ers are  not  satisfied. 

Secretary  Benson.  May  Z  comment  on 
that? 

Senator  PaoxMiaa.  Tee. 

Secretary  Bbnk>n.  First  of  all,  Z  under- 
stand you  are  a  very  effective  campaigner. 

Senator  PaoxMnx.  You  came  out  to  Wia« 
consln  and  campaigned. 

Secretary  Bsmson.  Z  waa  not  affeetiv* 
enough. 


The  Chairman.  That  was  not  pecxillar  to 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary  Bknson.  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  prove  very  much  agriculturally  out  of  the 
election.  Z  think  the  sentiment  was  more 
accurately  reflected  in  that  referendum  vote 
on  corn  than  It  was  on  the  election. 

Senator  Yocno  of  North  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Senator  PaoxMnuc.  Z  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Yottno  of  North  Dakota.  They  vot- 
ed the  same  way;  88  percent  of  the  corn 
farmers  actually  got  a  higher  price.  All  of 
the  farmers  In  the  noncommercial  areas  get 
a  higher  price  support.  In  my  State  there 
was  one  commercial  corn  county  that  didn't 
abide  by  the  quotas.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  corn  farmers  will  actually  get  a 
higher  price  than  they  had  before. 

Secretary  Benson.  Senator  Young,  they 
had  voted  for  years  that  they  didn't  want 
controls. 

Senator  Yovno  of  North  Dakota.  Actually 
they  got  a  higher  price  support.  If  you  gave 
the  wheat  farmers  that  choice  they  would 
vote  that  way. 

Secretary  Benson.  They  voted  the  same  in 
1958  when  they  didn't  have  that  choice. 

The  Chaixman.  Senator  Pkoxmixx. 

Senator  PaoxMiax.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Associated  Press  report  about 
President  Elsenhower's  speech  In  Peoria,  IIU 
in  1958. 

"President  Elsenhower  called  Tuesday  for 
a  'full  share'  for  the  farmer  in  prosi>erlty. 

"  'In  a  free  agricultvire,'  Mr.  Elsenhower 
declared,  'farmers  attain  that  kind  of  parity 
in  the  marketplace.'  " 

Did  the  President's  assurance  of  full  in- 
come parity  have  any  basis  In  fact?  Were 
there  any  studies  by  your  technicians  to  In- 
dicate that  farmers  could  in  the  foreseeable 
future  get  Income  parity  in  the  market- 
place? 

Secretary  Benson.  Z  do  not  recall  that 
there  were  any  special  itudiea. 

Senator  PaoxMiaa.  Any  studies  of  that 
kind? 

Secretary  Benson.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
number  of  commodities  that  have  been  at 
full  parity  on  the  free  market.  Cattle  price* 
are  there  now  at  about  full  parity,  I  think. 

Senator  PaoxMma.  Certainly.  Grapefruit, 
tomatoes,  too.  We  are  talking  about  the 
American  farmer  aa  a  whole  who  has  a  low- 
er parity  now  than  at  any  time  In  17  years. 

Secretary  Bknson.  There  is  more  income 
from  cattle  and  calves  than  any  other  com- 
modity. 

Senator  PaoxMno.  There  ia  nothing  in  the 
record  since  lO&a.  nothing  in  this  whole  ex- 
perience, that  Indicates  that  the  American 
farmer  is  going  to  get  88  or  00  or  100  percent 
of  parity  in  the  marketplace.  And  no  study 
by  your  Department  backs  up  that  assur- 
ance. Zn  the  absence  of  that  I  ask  you.  and 
Z  ask  you  in  good  humor,  but  I  ask  you,  if 
this  is  not  a  demagogic  statement,  If  there  is 
nothing  to  back  it  up? 

The  farmer  is  not  going  to  get  full  income 
parity  in  the  marketplace  In  the  foreseeable 
future;  isnt  that  correct? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  that  Is  the  only 
place  he  is  ever  going  to  get  It  unless  you  are 
going  to  go  Socialist  and  get  very  rigid  con- 
trols and  force  the  farmer  to  cut  down.  Z 
think  the  only  place  he  can  get  it  is  the  mar- 
ketplace. We  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
vide it  for  him  except  during  wartime.  We 
tried  it  Just  before  World  War  II.  The  parity 
ratio  at  that  time  was  down  to  77.  Prices 
were  down  to  77  percent  of  parity.  We  had  a 
war,  and  prices  went  up. 

The  war  ended,  and  prices  came  down 
again.  W*  were  accumulating  again  and 
then  we  had  the  Korean  war.  Prices  went  up 
again  and  after  the  war  we  had  the  aama  a(i> 
Justment  downward. 


Parity  really.  Senator  PaoxMtax,  Is  a  pretty 
weak  measuring  rod.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
farmer  get  Just  as  much  as  he  can. 

Senator  PaozMiax.  It  does  not  nearly 
measure  the  deficiency  on  the  farm  and  off 
the  farm  per  capita  Income  of  farm  people 
of  about  81,000,  compared  to  82,000  for  peo- 
ple not  working  In  farming.  That  Is  grossly 
unfair.  Certainly  It  is  a  weak  measuring 
stick. 

Let  me  go  on  to  ask  what  are  the  probable 
price  levels  and  production  figures  for  the 
next  3  years  for  corn,  for  other  teed  grains, 
for  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  manufac- 
turing milk  under  the  proposals  that  you 
made?  I  will  not  expect  you  to  give  those  to 
me  now,  but  I  think  It  is  extremely  Important 
for  the  committee  to  have  that  Information 
and  that  the  Congress  have  that  Information 
before  we  act  on  legislation  this  year. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  can  furnish  it  for 
the  record.  Senator  PaoxiiDta. 

Senator  Pioxicnx.  It  seems  to  me  that 
kind  of  assurance  from  technicians  In  your 
Department  has  not  been  given  before.  Is  it 
not  true  that  It  is  possible  that  the  absence 
of  that  kind  of  thoughtful  analysis  and  study 
of  the  impact  of  the  proposals  jrou  make  ia 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  our 
farm  program  in  the  past? 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  has  not  really 
been  Informed  exactly  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  what  they  are  voting  for. 

Secretary  Benson.  If  there  Is  any  Informa- 
tion that  we  have  the  conunlttee  would  find 
useful  we  will  certainly  nuUce  it  available. 

(The  document  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 

"Statdient  Pn.D  bt  SBcaxTAaT  Bxnson 

"I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment now  has  underway  a  study  in  answer 
to  a  similar  request  received  by  mall  from 
Senator  PaoxMnix,  and  It  will  take  some  time 
to  complete  that.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
the  results  available  to  the  committee  as 
soon  as  they  are  available.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment has  prepared  a  series  of  studies  for 
the  Congress  since  19SS  on  such  commodities 
as  milk.  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  feed  grains, 
so  that  a  very  sutMtantlal  volume  of  mate- 
rials bearing  on  tht  efftcta  of  altematlvf 
programs  have  already  been  provided." 

Senator  PaoxMni.  I  am  almost  through. 

The  CHAniMAN.  Take  your  time. 

Senator  PaoxMni.  Did  not  the  President 
precisely  promise  a  guarantea  of  prioa  aup- 
ports  of  90  percent  in  1952? 

Secretary  Bxnbon.  Z  do  not  think  he  prom- 
ised a  guarantee.  I  would  have  to  check  the 
records  to  see. 

Senator  Proxmxue.  IM  m*  remind  you  of 
aomethlng.  He  said  in  Minnesota,  "Hera  and 
now,  without  any  ifs  and  buts.  I  say  to  you 
I  stand  iMhlnd,  and  the  Republican  Party 
stands  behind,  the  price  support  laws  on  the 
books.  This  Includes  the  amendment  to  the 
basic  farm  act  passed  by  both  partlea  In  Con- 
gress to  continue  through  1054  the  price  sup- 
port of  basic  commodltlea." 

Secretary  Benson.  That  waa  carried  out. 
It  waa  continued  through  1B54.  Thar*  wtra 
no  changea. 

Senator  PaoxMni.  Tou  arc  talUni  thla 
committee  that  Congress  did  not  act  rapidly 
enough  to  change  that  law.  to  reduce  It? 

Secretary  Binson.  We  recommended  in 
1B54  that  the  act  be  changed  when  the  3-year 
period  axpind.  That  was  when  the  first 
change  came.  It  was  not  as  much  as  w* 
recommended  but  there  waa  aome  change  ia 
the  fall  of  1055. 

Senator  PaoxMm.  Then  you  wanted  to 
drop  price  supports  In  10S8.  and  It  was  tlie 
failure  of  Congress  to  drop  the  price  sup- 
ports to  75  percent,  as  you  requested,  that 
caused  the  trouble.  In  fact,  it  dropped  sup- 
ports to  only  82  or  83  percent.  Waa  that  on* 
of  the  problema  that  reaultad  in  ov*ri>rodue« 
Hon? 

Secretary  Benson.  Tea* 
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Senator  Psoxmixe.  Then  how  do  you  Justify 
the  1066  increases  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  put  into  effect? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  have  answered  that 
already.     It  is  In  the  record. 

Senator  PaoxiiotE.  The  answer  was  they 
were  administrative  problems. 

Secretary  Benson.  No.  The  answer  was 
that  the  President  had  recommended  legis- 
lation which  he  and  the  rest  of  us  In  the 
Department  thought  was  sound  and  good  for 
farmers  but  that  the  legislation  was  not 
acted  upon.  An  omnibus  bill  was  passed 
which  we  felt  was  a  piece  of  bad  legislation. 
The  President  vetoed  It  and  It  was  near  the 
end  of  the  session  of  Congress. 

The  President  thought  something  should 
be  done  to  give  some  help  to  the  farmers  on 
a  temporary  basis  so  administratively  there 
were  some  changes  made. 

Senator  Paoxsuax.  Tiiat  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.  If  your  position  is  that  high 
artificial  prices  are  bad  for  the  farmer  and 
bad  for  farming,  in  spite  of  all  the  explana- 
tion about  bow  you  did  not  get  exactly  the 
bill  you  wanted,  why  did  the  President  in- 
crease above  the  discretionary  low  that  he 
had?  Why  did  he  push  prices  up  Just  before 
the  election? 

Secretary  Bknson.  He  tried  to  provide  some 
constructive  changes  In  the  program  and  was 
unsuccessful. 

Senator  PaoxMnx.  In  the  abaence  of  that, 
why  did  he  push  prices  up  if  It  was  wrong? 
If  It  was  wrong  in  lOSS?  If  It  was  wrong  In 
1955  and  In  1057,  why  was  It  rlgtu  Just  before 
the  election? 

Secretary  Benson.  We  were  unsuccessful 
in  getting  constructive  legislation  from  the 
Congress. 

Senator  Proxmois.  There  were  changea  in 
wheat  from  IIJI  to  82:  corn,  from  81  40  to 
81.60.  Com  not  prcxluced  in  compliance 
with  allotmenu.  from  0  to  81.26.  Rice.  84  04 
to  84.60.  MUk  for  manufacturing.  83. 16  to 
13  25.  Buttarfat.  from  80.568  to  #0.566. 
Mayba  '.haaa  ara  amall  but  we  would  certainly 
love  to  get  them  now. 

In  U.S.  New*  *  World  Report  on  page  48 
you  aay  thla:  "Our  technicians  made  a  study." 
Thla  refera  to  Senator  TALKADOK*a  propoaal. 
You  said  it  would  cost  810  6  billion  a  year  to 
finance  It.  You  also  made  a  statement  about 
an  omnibus  bill  that  I  had  last  yaar  that  Z 
brought  before  tha  people  of  Wiaoonain.  Z 
got  estimates  from  the  Library  of  Congraaa, 
estimates  from  tha  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Clinton  Anderson,  showing  that  my 
bin  would  cost  less  than  the  present  program, 
yet  you  came  Into  my  State  and  said  It  would 
cost  aavaral  billion  dollara  mora  than  tha 
preeent  farm  program. 

Z  aak  you.  If  you  can  give  ua  tha  exact 
ataUment  as  to  the  eoat  of  Senator  Tal- 
MASosl  program,  why  cant  you  give  us  the 
aama  kind  of  aatimataa  on  your  own  pro- 
gram? 

Secretary  ButaoN.  We  can. 

Senator  Paoxxnx.  Will  you  do  that? 

Secretary  BsNaoN.  Zf  theae  recommenda- 
tions were  carried  out  what  the  cost  would 
be? 

Senator  PaoxMias.  Aa  I  understand  It.  the 
committee  has  aaked  you  and  you  have  agreed 
to  provide  an  omnibus  farm  bill  in  thla  aea- 
slon. 

Secretary  BsNaoN.  We  have  agreed  to  do 
some  drafUne  that  would  Incorporate  the 
alternatives  In  legal  language. 

Senator  Prozmue.  All  the  reoommenda- 
tlona  that  you  want? 

Secretary  Benson.  Which  we  have  eet  forth 
here. 

Senator  Paoxaoai.  I  am  aaklng  if  you  will 
give  ua  tha  eoat  of  thla  program  and  how  it 
will  affect  the  budget. 

Secretary  Benson.  Wa  will  flTa  you  tha 
best  estimate  we  can. 


Senator  PaoxMnx.  Will  you  make  avail- 
able to  the  committee  your  analysia  of  the 
Talmadge  bUl? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes.  indeed. 
Senator  Pboxmike.  Or  make  available  to  me 
your  analysis  of  my  bill? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes.  ot  course. 
We  will  make  it  available  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  your  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee, Senator  PaoxMiax? 

Senator  Peoxmire.  My  bill  was  before  the 
committee  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has    already    analyzed    It.     He    has    already 
made  a  statement  which  was  used  by  my 
opponenu  very  effectively  in  Wisconsin  as  to 
Its  cost.     I  am  simply  asking  him  to  give  the 
basis  for  that  statement. 
The  CKAiaMAN.  Did  you  say  "effectively"? 
Senator  Proxuire.  Too  effectively. 
Secretary    Benson.  We    have    the    request 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  make 
an  analysis  of  Senator  Talmadge's  bill  and 
that  Is  In  process,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Paoxicixx.  I  would  simply  like  to 
conclude. 

Mr.  SoRKiN.  In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port we  did  not  say  the  Talmadge  bill  would 
cost  810  billion.  We  said  the  analysis  we 
made  of  a  deficiency  payment  program  at  00 
percent  of  parity  would  run  in  excess  of  810 
billion.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  think 
of  the  Talmadge  bill  as  excellent  once  you 
had  completely  analysed  it,  sir. 

Senator  Pkoxmxre.  I  have  other  Ideas  my- 
mt\I. 

Mr.  SoaKiN.  Apparently  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  you  and  Senator 
Talmadge.  Prom  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing the  Talmadge  proposal  provides  for  no 
controls  and  your  proposal  last  year  was  for 
very  rigid  controls. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  We  both  are  trying  to 
achieve  the  same  thing.  He  propoeee  a  com- 
peiisalory  payment  sysum  that  gives  farm- 
ers somcUtlng  like  parity.  It  does  it  In  a 
way  that  I  think  is  less  desirable  than  the 
IMX>poaal  I  have.  But  I  think  the  principle 
of  his  proposal  is  better  than  the  one  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  Soaxm.  2  think  it  would  wreck  the 
farm  economy  of  the  Stata  of  Wisconsin.  If 
we  analyaed  it.  Tou  gat  your  money  In  Wis- 
consin. 00  percent  of  it.  from  salee  at  live- 
stock and  livestock  product*. 

Senator  Proxmxki.  Prom  dairy  product* 
and  Ilveetock. 

Mr  Soaxm.  Tea.  sir.   There  would  be  very 
little  in  payment  to  Wlaconsin  since  only  8 
percent  of  the  Income  oomee  from  the  basics. 
Senator  Paoxioic.  I  see  what  you  mean. 
Mr.  SoaxiN.  Z  think  if  you  analysed  that 
bill  you  would  not  b*  very  happy  about  it. 
Tt  would  cut  Ilveetock  prlcaa  aharply. 
Senator  Paonaas.  No:  not  ita  preeent  form. 
Mr.  SoBxxH.  Tea,  air. 

Senator  PaoxMiM.  I  would  like  to  aak  tha 
Secretary  if  he  would  furnish  production 
figures  and  farm  price  eatimataa  under  your 
bill.  How  much  production  and  what  level 
of  farm  prlcaa  would  you  anticipate  from  tha 
proposals  you  would  make? 

Sacreury  BsMaoN.  Wa  could  make  aatl- 
mates. 

Senator  PaoxiciRB.  That  would  be  ueeful  in 
the  line  of  questioning  that  Senator  Stiuno- 
TON  is  pursuing. 

Z  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  by 
thU  study  by  Foots  *  Welngarten.  This 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  be  enormously  helpful  to  Congraaa.  I 
think  this  kind  of  study  applied  to  your  pro- 
posal and  Senator  Tax.madox'8  propoeal  would 
iM  very  helpful  to  us  in  coming  to  the  most 
intelligent  poeslble  conclusion  as  to  cost,  et 
cetera. 
Secretary  Bskson.  Thank  you. 
Senator  PaoxMiaa.  Z  want  to  thank  tha 
Secretary  for  being  so  courteous  and  helpful 
In  his  response.    I  regret  Uiat  we  do  disagree 


so  completely,  but  that  Is  one  of  the  price* 
that  you  have  to  pay  few  being  Secretary  of 
Agricultvire  and  being  a  SenatOT  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  POSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
27,  1959,  there  appears  a  news  story  by 
Robert  J.  Donovan,  entitled,  "Dulles 
Vows  to  Herter:  He "11  Keep  Hands  Off." 
And  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
April  25,  1959,  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Dulles:  No  'Interlopers'." 
Both  of  these  press  items  point  up, 
once  again,  the  caliber  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  invariably 
placed  the  Interests  of  the  Nation,  as  he 
sees  those  interests,  in  the  forefront.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that,  so  far  as  he  Is 
concerned,  there  is  only  one  Secretary 
of  State,  one  source  of  authority  under 
the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relaUons— Mr.  Chi-istian  Herter. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  DuUes  will  be  arailable 
for  consultation  and  advice.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  decision,  however,  must 
rest  with  the  constituted  authorities,  un- 
der our  system  of  Oovernment.  Mr. 
Dulles  has  made  clear  that  he  will  be 
no  interloper  in  the  development  of  U.S. 
policies  for  dealing  with  the  life-and- 
death  problems  of  our  foreign  relaUons. 
I  renew  my  expressions  of  admiration 
and  reepect  for  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  proper,  appropriate,  and 
patriotic  response  to  a  delicate  situation. 
It  is  an  example  which  might  well  be 
followed  by  others  inside  or  outside  the 
Government  The  line  of  authority  and 
i-esponslblllty  for  foreign  policy  under 
our  system  is  from  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  kept  that 
way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  to  have  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Rigors  the  two  articles  to  which  refer- 
ence was  previously  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

(From  tha  Hew  Tork  Herald  Trlbuna, 
Apr.  97.  1080] 
DtnxBS  Vow  TO  HxsTXa:   Hx'u.  Kbbp  Hans* 
Orr— Advici  Gwxn  in  PcbsonZs:  Bboox 
No  MiTTr*»«.  Stand  on  Own  Fnr 

(By  Robart  J.  Z>onovan) 
WAamNOTON.  April  ae.— When  Ohrlatlan  A. 
Herter  fliea  to  Paria  tomorrow  on  hla  Srat 
big  aaaignment  in  hla  new  Job,  h*  wUl  be 
taking  with  him  ringing  advloa  Crom  John 
vyxter  Dull**  to  *und  on  hi*  own  t**« 
a*  Secretary  of  8UU,  to  tolerat*  no  *nnt*r> 
lopers"  between  Preeident  Biaanbowar  a&4 
hims*lf ,  and  to  f**l  no  obUgaUon  wtaatavar 
to  ooncult  Mr.  Z>ullaa. 

A*  Mr.  Herter  heads  for  tha  Waatarm  For- 
eign Ministers'  meeting,  which  opens  In  Paris 
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on  WMtnMday.  h*  »lao  will  b*  o*rrylng  »  v«r- 
iMl  pl*<U«  by  Mr.  DullM  th»t  tht  r«(lr«<l  S«o« 
rtury  ot  SUU  wtu  not,  In  hU  ntw  rol*  m 
•ptelal  oontuUant  to  th«  Prtaldtnt,  try  to 
foro*  hti  own  vl«wi  on  Mr.  lla«nhow«r,  S«o« 
r«t«ry  R«rt«r  or  »nyon«  Mm  In  th«  Oovtrn* 
mvnt. 

Formw  SMrttary  DuUm'  »dvto«  and  hit 
promlM  w«r«  tlv«n  Mr.  Hwrttr  at  an  un> 
uaual  lathwlng  In  Mr.  DuUm'  auttt  in  tht 
W»U*r  RMd  Army  Mtdtoal  Oanttr  htr* 
Thuraday.  Tha  oooaalou  waa  tha  awaarlng 
in  of  Mr.  Dullaa  aa  tha  Praaldant'a  apaclal 
eoaaultant  and  th*  full  atory  of  what  oo- 
eurrad  la  told  hara  for  tha  drat  tlma. 

Tha  hlfhaat  olRclala  of  tha  Oovarnmant 
had  coma  to  aaa  Mr.  DuUat  taka  tha  oath. 
Th*  President  wiw  there.  So  wet  Vice  Pree« 
Idant  Nixon,  Bacratary  Herter,  C.  DouglM 
Dillon,  Undar  Saoratary  of  Stata  for  Bco- 
nomlo  Affaire,  end  the  retired  Secretary *! 
brother,  Allen  W.  DuUee,  Director  of  the 
Cantral  IntalUganoa  Agency.  Mrs.  John  Fob- 
tar  Dullaa  waa  on  hand,  and  there  waa  a 
•cattertng  of  others  from  tha  White  Houaa, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  hoapltal  staff. 

Mr.  Dullae,  who  Is  suffering  from  cancer, 
was  dresaad  in  a  navy-blue  suit  and  stood 
straight  as  a  ramrod  as  Prank  K.  Sanderaon, 
ehlaf  administrative  officer  of  tha  White 
Bouse,  administered  the  oath  while  the 
President  stood  at  Mr.  Dulles'  left  hand. 

After  the  brief  ceremony  Mr.  Elsenhower 
remained  for  only  a  short  time  and  then  left 
to  address  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. After  he  had  gone.  Mr.  Dulles 
asked  some  of  the  other  high  officials  to  re- 
main awhile,  and  together  they  sat  In  a  cir- 
cle under  a  portrait  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
painted  by  the  President. 

WHAT   DULLES    SAD) 

Mr.  Dulles  turned  to  Secretary  Herter,  and 
as  his  words  have  been  recalled  by  one  who 
heard  them,  said : 

"As  you  know,  Chris,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  the  Secretary  of  State,  next  to 
the  President,  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  I  have  al- 
wasrs  opposed  any  attempts  from  any  quar- 
ter— whether  from  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  or  from  the  executive 
branch — to  Infringe  upon  the  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  foreign  policy  field. 

"Where  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  could  not  and  should 
not  be  any  interlopers  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President." 

r*KE    HAND    FOB    HERTKB 

Mr.  Dulles  paused  a  moment  and  then 
added  with  a  smile: 

"And  I  want  to  emphasize  to  you,  now 
that  I  have  taken  this  new  position  as  a  for- 
eign policy  consultant  to  the  President,  that 
I  never  want  to  do  anything  which  might 
put  me  in  the  position  of  being  an  Interloper 
between  you  and  the  President." 

The  former  Secretary  went  on  to  stress 
that  under  no  circumstances  need  Mr.  Her- 
ter or  any  one  else  In  the  State  Department 
feel  obliged  to  consult  him  on  the  unfolding 
events  In  Paris  and  Geneva  or  indeed  on  any 
other  phase  of  foreign  policy. 

WILL    ADVISE    WREN    ASKED 

He  would  be  happy,  Mr.  Dulles  said,  to  give 
advice  when  advice  was  asked,  but  he  would 
never,  he  said,  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
forcing  advice  on  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  any  one  else  In  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  man  who  was  Secretary  of  State  from 
January  21,  1953  until  11  days  ago  when  Ill- 
ness forced  him  to  resign  made  it  very  plain 
to  all  present  that  he  felt  that  Mr.  Herter 
must  quickly  establish  an  Individual  and 
distinctive  Identity  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Unless  this  is  done  Mr.  Herter's  hand  will  b« 
weakened  In  the  critical  negotiations  Im- 
pending   In    Europe.      Furthermore,    as    Mr, 


Dullaa  baltavaa.  laadarahlp  in  the  area  of 
foraign  policy  might  well  pass  from  tha  Stata 
Dapartmant  to  powarful  Damoorata  In  tha 
Banata  unlaaa  Mr,  Hartar  can  aaubllah  for  all 
to  aaa  that  ha  ia  in  fact  aa  wall  aa  in  nama 
tha  ■aor«tary  of  State  and  that  there  is  no 
appaai  ovar  hia  haad  to  Walter  Read  Moapiui. 

VAMiUAH  wnN  Moatnt 
Mr.  Dulles  la  wall  varaad  In  tha  dlffloulUaa 
that  Saoratarlas  of  Stata  have  enouuntartd 
In  permuting  "Intarlopara,'*  to  us*  hia  word, 
to  ooma  batwaan  tham  and  tha  Praaldant. 
Hia  own  uncle,  Robert  Lansing,  who  waa 
Sacratary  of  stnta  to  Praaldant  Woodrow 
Wtlaon,  waa  aldatrackad  by  Col.  Bdward  M. 
Kousa.  Latar,  in  tha  administration  of 
Ihraaldent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Sumner  Welles  was  often 
cloaar  to  tha  Praaldant  in  tha  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  than  waa  Secretary  of  Stata 
Cordell  Hull. 

Throughout  hia  yaara  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment Mr.  Dullea  and  the  men  close  to  him 
fought  moves  that  might  bring  anyone  out- 
side tha  Department  Into  tlie  picture  as  an 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  policy. 
Thus  Mr.  Dulles  opposed  a  suggestion  that 
Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith  be  placed  on  the 
White  House  staff  In  this  capacity, 

HAD   orPOSKO   ADVISBaS 

He  waa  also  unhappy  about  many  of  the 
activities  of  C.  D.  Jackson.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, and  William  H.  Jackson  who.  In  tha 
early  years  of  the  administration,  followed 
each  other  onto  the  White  House  staff  as  ad- 
visers to  the  President  on  psychological 
strategy.  Many  of  their  proposals  cut  across 
what  Mr.  Dulles  deemed  his  own  field. 
Thus,  he  opposed,  at  one  point,  the  open- 
skies  plan  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  persuaded 
the  President  to  propound  at  the  1955  sum- 
mit conference  In  Geneva. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  which  Mr. 
Herter  will  attend  in  Paris  will  be  to  agree 
upon  a  common  Western  position  for  the 
East-West  Foreign  Ministers'  conference  to 
be  held  in  Geneva  starting  May  11. 

KO    CONGRESSIONAL    AOVISEHS 

The  Secretary  Is  departing  In  full  agree- 
ment with  Senator  J.  William  Fulbrioht, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  no  congressional  leaders 
should  accompany  him  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. 

Secretary  Herter's  position  on  this  Is  that 
there  should  be  congressional  representation 
only  in  the  unlikely  event  that  some  agree- 
ment should  be  reached  with  the  Russians 
and  that  even  then  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  be  pres- 
ent only  for  the  formal  signing — not 
throughout  the  conference  Itself.  This  at- 
titude apparently  applies  also  to  congres- 
sional representation  at  a  possible  siuiunlt 
conference  later  In  the  summer. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
April  2S.  19591 

DTTLLES:   No  "INTERLOPERS" 

One  Of  the  more  reassuring  aspects  of  the 
Dulles-to-Herter  changeover  at  the  State 
Department  has  been  the  performance  of 
Mr.  Dulles  at  the  meeting  confirming  him  as 
foreign  policy  adviser  to  President  Elsen- 
hower. Mr.  Dulles  is  reported  to  have  warned 
his  successor.  Secretary  of  State  Herter, 
against  "Interlopers"  between  him  and  the 
President — and  then  to  have  added  that 
he,  Mr.  Dulles,  would  take  care  himself  not 
to  be  an  Interloper. 

Mr.  Herter  may  have  needed  no  such 
assurance  from  his  predecessor.  But  many 
Americans  will  welcome  It  because  (1)  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  transfer  of  the 
secretaryship  took  place  and  (2)  the  con- 
fusion which  resulted  In  earlier  adminis- 
trations when  Influence  waa  divided  be- 
tween  the  Secretcu^  of  State  and  a  presi- 
dential adviser. 


Mr.  Dullaa'  ramarka  recalled  the  expert* 
anca  of  hia  unola,  Saoratary  Robert  Lansing, 
with  Praaldant  Wllaon  and  tha  praaidanUal 
altar  ago,  Col.  Bdward  M.  Nouaa.  Many 
Amarlcana  will  ramambar  tha  unfortunate 
altuatlon  which  developed  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Ilooaavalt  and  Undaraaoratary 
of  atata  Sumnar  Wallaa  appaarad  to  ba  by* 
paaalng  Saoratary  Hull. 

How  aaay  or  dunoult  it  will  ba  for  Mr. 
Dullaa  to  avoid  "Interloping"  must  dapand 
not  only  on  himself  but  on  tha  rraawaiU 
Tha  tamptatiun  for  Mr.  Biaanhowar  lo  raly 
too  heavily  on  his  advuer  may  be  consider- 
abia  In  view  of  his  loaaaa  of  truatad  Uau* 
tananta  over  tha  Inat  few  yaara. 

It  would  have  bean  batter  parhapa  to  hava 
appointed  Mr.  Dulles  as  adviser  to  Mr. 
Herter  than  to  the  President.  And  It  will  ba 
wall  if  tha  Praaldant  now  aaaka  to  obtain 
Mr.  Dulles'  advice  to  him  through  the  Sao- 
retary  of  State  rather  than  seeking  It  out- 
side that  channel.  Mr.  Dullea  haa  shown 
how  wall  ha  would  understand  that  pro- 
eadura  and  has  already  given  implicit  aif  us 
that  he  would  approve  of  It. 


THE  CAPEHART  PLAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  24,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  CM'EHAaxl  of- 
fered a  number  of  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Germany.  The 
able  Senator  is  alwasrs  to  be  listened  to 
when  he  ofTers  his  views.  In  matters 
of  foreign  policy  and  the  cold  war,  how- 
ever, he  speaks  with  a  special  author- 
ity. He  has  the  continuing  acquaintance 
with  International  problems  which  goes 
with  his  diligent  memberships  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees.  Moreover,  he  Is 
a  widely  traveled  man  and  one  of  the 
few  Senators  who  has  visited  Russia  in 
the  postwar  years.  His  first-hand 
Icnowledge  of  that  country  and  his  in- 
sight into  the  thinking  of  the  Russian 
people  are  especially  pertinent  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  which  are  posed 
in  our  relations  with  them  as  regards 
Germany. 

I  read  the  three-point  Capehart  plan 
for  a  settlement  of  the  German  question 
with  much  interest.  It  is  imaginative. 
It  Is  bold.  It  reveals  an  exceptional 
flexibility  of  mind  in  dealing  with  a 
problem  which  requires  new  thought  and 
new  perceptions. 

As  I  understand  the  Capehart  plan  on 
Germany,  he  would  have  withdrawals 
of  Communist  and  free  forces  from  Ger- 
many and  East  Europe.  He  would 
foreclose  the  nuclear  armament  of  the 
two  Germanies.  He  would  have  NATO — 
this  country  and  its  allies — guarantee 
Russia  against  a  German  attack  and 
Germany  against  an  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  plan,  if  acceptable,  he 
t)elieve8.  would  lead  to  the  reunification 
of  Germany,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
to  greater  freedom  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  After  that,  would  come  vastly 
increased  trade  l>etween  the  Communist 
world  and  the  West.  ' 

I  cannot  at  this  point  accept  quite 
the  degree  of  flexibility  from  present 
policies  which  is  contained  in  the  Cape- 
hart plan.  Nevertheless.  I  must  c(Mn- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  the 
boldness  and  depth  of  thought  and  un- 
derstanding which  he  has  manifested  in 
putting  it  forth.  I  am  sure  that  the 
administration    will    appreciate    having 
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ihia  plan  before  ita  eyes  aa  it  goes  about 
the  dlfBoult  Uik  of  moldlsf  s  mw  West- 
ern policy  on  Oermsny. 

I  Mk  unanimous  eonatnt  thsl  there 
be  Inserted  In  the  Ricosb  at  this  point, 
a  news  story  on  the  Capehart  plan  whloh 
apptared  In  the  Washington  evening 
8Ur.  April  25.  1M9, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlole 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa. 
aa  follows: 

Plan  Orrtacs  bt  Cakmamt  on  Taoor  laaua 

Senator  CAKXaar.  Rapubllcan.  of  Indiana, 
yaatarday  offarad  a  Waatarn  program  for  na- 
gotiatloTM  on  Berlin  oaltlng  for  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troopa  from  Oermany  and  Baat 
Buropa. 

Ha  propoaad  that  tha  North  AtlanUo 
Treaty  Oiipiniaation  eountrlaa  offer  to  da- 
fend  both  Oermany  and  Russia  If  either  la 
attacked  by  tha  other. 

Senator  Capbkabt.  a  mambar  of  tha  For- 
eign Ralatlona  Commlttaa,  told  a  reporter  he 
has  not  offered  his  propoaala  for  poaaible  con- 
sideration at  the  foreign  ministers  and  sum- 
mit conferences  but  he  likely  will  do  ao. 

He  auggested : 

1.  Weatern  Powera  remove  their  troopa 
from  West  Oermany  In  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Bast  Oer- 
many, Poland,  Csechoalovakia.  and  other 
aatellltea. 

a.  Both  Bast  and  Weat  Germany  agree  to 
forgo  nuclear  weapons  arming. 

S.  The  NATO  countries  agree  that  if  Oer- 
many Is  attacked  by  Russia,  they  will  go  to 
Germany's  aid  and  that  if  Russia  is  attacked 
by  a  rearmed  Germany,  the  Western  aUlea 
will  defend  Russia. 

"On  the  basis  of  such  an  agreement.** 
Senator  Capxhabt  said.  In  an  Interview,  "we 
might  then  well  consider  a  trade  program 
with  Ruaaia.** 

He  said  that  if  his  suggestions  could  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  coming  negotiations  the 
way  would  be  opened  "not  only  for  the 
reunification  of  Oermany,  but  greater  free- 
dom throughout  Eastern  Europe." 

"We  could  end  up  with  every  one  of  thoae 
eountries  tiavlng  their  own  Itlnd  of  govern- 
ment/* Senator  CAPxaAar  said. 


ECONOMY  HOLDS  KEYS  TO 
BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  news  item  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  April  26.  1959,  written 
by  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.  The  headline  of 
the  article  is  "Economy  Holds  Keys  to 
Balanced  Budget"  and  the  subheadline 
Is  "Strong  Trend  in  Income  and  Profits 
May  Bring  a  Rise  in  Tax  Revenue." 

Mr.  Dale  points  out  In  the  article  that 
the  chances  of  a  balance  between  spend- 
ing and  receipts  are  still  considered  quite 
good,  even  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress is  more  "spending  minded"  and  less 
"receipts  minded"  than  the  President 
has  asked  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Dale  also  points  out  that  if  the 
flow  of  receipts  is  large  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  even  though  spending 
on  farming  and  highways  smd  anything 
else  ia  higher  than  the  original  esti- 
mates, the  Treasury  will  have  to  do  no 
further  borrowing  in  the  money  market, 
and  that  could  have  an  important  effect 
on  interest  rates,  the  structure  of  the 
national  debt,  the  availability  of  funds 
for  other  borrowers,  and  other  things. 
Any  of  these  effects  would  be  almost 
universally  regarded  as  desirable. 

I  emphasize  that  particular  paragraph, 
because  much  has  been  said  about  money 


rates  and  high  intereet  rates.  X  point 
out.  as  Mr.  Idwin  L.  Dale  suggesU  tery 
gtrongly.  that  high  Intorest  x%Xm  art  the 
reiull  9i  eompeUUoD  for  money.  U  wa 
could  take  the  Federal  OoTeroment  out 
of  oompetlUon  for  bllUons  of  dollars 
worth  of  money  In  tht  money  marktt  by 
balancing  the  Federal  budget.  It  would 
have  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  Interest 
rates.  One  of  the  strongest  Influences 
for  the  imposition  of  so-oalled  high  In- 
terest rates  has  been  the  unbalaiteed 
budget,  and  therefore,  the  necessity  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  into  the 
money  markets  year  after  year  for  bil- 
lions of  dollara.  In  competition  with 
SUtes.  with  localities,  and  with  corpo- 
rate borrowers. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  balancing 
of  the  budget  would  have  a  very  pro- 
found and  a  very  desirable  effect  upon 
the  whole  question  of  interest  rates. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  it 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Rxcord? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer for  reminding  me  of  that.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  entire  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 
BooNOMT  Holds  Kxtb  to  Balancsd  BxntcET — 

StSONC  TKZmMI  IM  iNCOBfZ  AND  PBOnTS  MaT 

BaiNo  A  Ribs  in  Tax  Bkvxnijs 
(By  Bdwln  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washtnoton,  April  26.— When  a  Pederal 
budget  balances  or  is  in  the  red.  the  main 
reason  is  not  decisions  of  the  President  or 
actions  of  Congress.  It  Is  events  in  the  na- 
tional economy  In  general  and  on  the  Na- 
tion's farms  in  particxUar. 

The  virtually  unanimous  belief  here  over 
the  last  3  months  since  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  precariously  balanced  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  beginning  July  1.  lias 
been  that  the  budget  would  wind  up  in  the 
red.  Heavy  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  prob- 
able— but  not  necessarily  relevant — ^fallxire 
of  Congress  to  go  along  with  many  of  the 
President's  recommendations. 

The  predictions  of  a  deficit  may  very  well 
prove  true.  But  among  the  budget  experts, 
this  is  by  no  means  considered  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  chances  of  a  balance  be- 
tween spending  and  recelpta  are  stUl  con- 
sidered quite  good — even  on  the  assvimption 
that  Congress  Is  more  spending  minded  and 
leas  receipts  minded  than  the  President  has 
asked  it  to  be. 

Congressional  H>endlng  actions,  on  appro- 
priations and  other  direct  spending  bills,  al- 
most alwa3rs  have  their  main  impact  on  fu- 
ture budgets,  not  the  Immediately  forthCMn- 
ing  budget.  Thus  this  Congress  covUd  pass 
a  big  housing  bill,  a  rise  in  defense  appro- 
priations, airports  and  depressed  areas  bills 
going  beyond  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions— and  the  impact  on  the  $77  billion  es- 
timate of  expenditures  In  fiscal  1960  would 
be  very  small.  One  form  of  aid-to-educatiou 
blU  being  considered  and  a  few  veterans 
proposals  could  have  a  large  Immediate  im- 
pact but  these  are  exceptions  and  are  not 
lUcely  to  l>«come  law  anyway. 

orrsETTiNa   rAcroas 

There  do  happen  to  be  this  year  two  mat- 
ters on  which  congreaslonal  inaction  can. 
Ironically,  increase  the  total  of  the  Inidget. 
Both  Involve  receipts  that,  tmder  budget  ac- 
counting, count  as  an  offset  to  spending  In- 
stead of  entering  the  receipts  side. 

One  is  the  requested  increase  in  postal 
rates.    The  other  U  the  requested  Increase  in 


gaaoUne  taaea,  without  whloh  there  would 
probably  have  to  ba  budget  aapaneea  to  make 
up  a  dafloit  la  tha  highway  truat  fund. 

These  two  itama  together  amount  to  an 
immadiala  ItOO  mUllon  budget  Uapaet  in  Uie 
torthooaatng  Asoai  year.  Thoee  who  have 
toraoaat  a  aeftoit  have  laid  heavy  atrass  un 
tham.  Oongraaa  hM  given  ao  aign  of  willing- 
aaaa  to  paaa  either.  All  other  thlnga  being 
equal.  faUure  to  paaa  tham  would  result  in  a 
de&oit  ot  more  than  1500  millioa. 

But  tha  main  point  U  that  all  other  things 
are  nevar  equal.  No  Important  item  of  ex- 
penditure or  receipts  ever  txune  out  exactly 
aa  eatimated,  And  the  two  things  that  are 
moat  unequal  of  alt  are  receipts  from  income 
taxea — both  corporate  and  pereonal— and 
farm  spending. 

Corporate  and  personal  income  tax  re- 
oalptt,  obvioutly,  depend  upon  the  ttate  of 
the  economy.  When  the  President  made  his 
eetimate  for  thoee  two  items,  he  assumed  a 
good  year  in  ISSe,  but  not  a  eenaatlonal 
year. 

SAaLT  axAcnoN 

The  first  reaction  to  his  receipts  esti- 
mates was  that  they  were  too  optimistic. 

But  aince  thoae  early  reactions,  the  eco- 
nomic statistics  have  begun  to  look  very 
good.  In  particular,  the  estimate  for  corpo- 
ration profits — ^based  In  part  on  early  cor- 
porate reports  for  the  first  quarter — is  now 
being  revised  upward  In  some  quarters  from 
the  a47  billion  forecast  by  the  President  to 
$50  billion  or  even  more. 

As  for  personal  incomes,  the  big  Jump  In 
March  lends  support  to  thoee  who  feel  that 
the  President's  eetimate  of  $374  billion  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  still  looks  reasonably 
safe.  This  is  more  doubtful  than  profits,  but 
could  easUy  work  out  aa  the  President  fore- 
cast. 

Thus  there  has  emerged  a  very  real  pros- 
pect that  receipte  will  be  $1  billion  to  $2  bU- 
lion  higher  than  the  President's  eetimate. 
If  corporate  profits  are  $50  billion,  receipts 
from  this  source  alone  will  be  $1.5  bllUon 
higher  than  the  estimate  in  the  budget. 

Such  an  outcome  would  scarcely  be  un- 
precedent.  President  Elsenhower's  first  es- 
timate of  receipts  for  fiscal  1956  war  $60  bU- 
Ilon.  By  the  time  the  books  were  closed 
18  months  later,  the  Treasury  had  ooUected 
$68.2  billion — which  was  the  single  reason 
why  that  budget  was  balanced. 

What  ot  the  spending  side  of  the  budget, 
outside  of  the  aforementioned  congressional 
action  (or  Inaction)  ?  AU  the  major  spend- 
ing items  in  the  budget  invariably  come  out 
differently  from  the  ^uiginal  estimate,  for 
various  reasons.  But  in  recent  years  a  single 
Item  lias  done  more  than  aU  the  otiiers  to 
throw  the  eetlmates  out  of  whack. 

FAKIC  SPENDINO 

This  Is  farm  spending.  It  is  totally  \mcon- 
troUable  because  It  depends  on  liow  many 
farmers  choose  to  avaU  themselves  of  price 
support  loans  or  purchases.  And  that  in 
turn  depends  mainly  on  the  siae  of  crops.  In 
some  recent  years  this  Item  has  turned  out  as 
much  as  $2  bllUon  higher  than  the  original 
estimate. 

As  one  budget  expert  put  it  this  week, 
"Leaving  out  the  receipts  side,  the  state  of 
the  moisture  In  the  soil  of  Kansas  could  have 
more  to  do  with  whether  this  budget  balances 
than  all  of  the  congressional  actions  put  to- 
gether." 

When  President  Elsenhower  sulunitted  his 
budget  In  January  no  one  reaUy  knew  what 
the  size  of  farm  crops  this  year  would  be.  No 
one  stiU  knows  with  any  certainty.  But  the 
first  cn^  rej>orts  are  in,  and  they  look  en- 
couraging from  a  budget  viewpoint.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  estimated  farm  spending 
at  $6  bUUon,  and  current  reestlmates  on  the 
basis  of  crop  Information  has  left  this  total 
essentially  xmchanged. 

One  other  spending  item  should  be  men- 
tioned.   Congress  could  make  a  deficit  almost 
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IntvlUbl*  If.  following  tha  wUh  of  th*  B«n- 
•tt,  It  should  dcold*  to  otaarg*  to  &m«1  IBM. 
InitMtd  of  fl«o«l  1959.  tht  91,375  million  lt«m 
for  InortMmd  U.S.  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  left  the  money  In  1950.  Th« 
Isvue  haa  yet  to  be  resolved  In  a  House- 
Senate  conference. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that.  In  the 
crucial  receipts  Item,  the  economy  makes 
the  budget  rather  than  the  budget  making 
the  economy.  A  balance  achieved  by  higher 
receipts  is  simply  a  signal  that  the  economy 
is  strong.  The  balance  does  not  make  It 
strong. 

XXCEPTEO    ITEM 

But  there  is  one  exception  to  this  general- 
ization. This  is  In  the  complicated  field  of 
management  of  the  national  debt.  If  the 
flow  of  receipts  Is  big  enough  to  balance  the 
budget,  even  though  spending  on  farming 
(or  highways  or  anything  else)  is  higher 
than  the  original  estimates,  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  do  no  further  borrowing  in  the 
money  market.  And  that  could  have  an 
important  effect  on  Interest  rates,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  national  debt,  availability  of 
funds  for  other  borrowers  and  other  things. 
All  of  these  effects  would  be  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  desirable. 

As  for  the  impact  of  the  budget  on  In- 
flationary pressure,  it  is  probably  the  spend- 
ing side  that  counts  above  all. 

This — together  with  the  impact  of  con- 
gressional actions  this  year  on  future 
budgets — accounts  for  the  persistence  of 
the  administration's  economy  drive,  even 
though  many  of  its  ofllclals  think  the  pros- 
pects for  a  balance  in  the  budget  are  pretty 
good. 

THE  OPENING  OP  THE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  invite  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  opening  Saturday  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  As  that  day's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  correctly 
noted,  this  event  marked  the  realization 
of  a  dream  of  well  over  a  century. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  deepened  charmels  and 
made  other  changes  to  open  up  the 
heartland  of  America  to  world  trade. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  oflBcials — private  and 
governmental — in  both  countries  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  making 
possible  completion  of  the  Seaway.  They 
have  marked  their  names  indelibly  on 
the  history  pages  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Completion  of  the  Seaway  can  launch 
a  real  "golden  age"  for  all  in  the  region 
of  direct  benefit  from  this  significant 
event.  As  I  have  noted,  the  mere  fact 
that  this  important  project  could  be  fin- 
ished at  all  demonstrates  a  kind  of  co- 
operation among  international.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  indus- 
try which  is  all  too  rare  in  today's  trou- 
bled world. 

As  the  ships  made  their  way  Saturday 
through  the  new  facilities,  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  fittingly  focused  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  But  these  acts 
and  the  ofHcial  ceremonies  in  June  for- 
mally inaugurating  the  Seaway,  are  only 
the  first  steps.  We  miist  now  bend  with 
a  will  to  the  task  of  insuring  that  the 
vast  futvu-e  potential  signaled  by  this 
event  is  fully  realized. 

The  opening  is  no  magic  wand.  We 
must  now  go  to  work  to  let  the  world 


know  our  produoU.  our  market  potential, 
and  our  readiness  to  expand  the  existing 
two-way  trade  with  other  nations.  We 
have  a  sales  Job  to  do.  because  we  are 
competing  with  well-established  indus- 
tries and  ports. 

But  we  are  well  armed  for  the  fray. 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
originates.  It  is  the  outlet  for  the  rich- 
est concentration  of  industry  in  the 
world.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  U.S. 
economy  is  included  in  this  great 
economic  region.  Now  this  area  sud- 
denly finds  itself  closer  to  Liverpool 
than  Baltimore,  closer  to  France  than 
Philadelphia.  The  resultant  opportun- 
ities stagger  the  imagination. 

I  see  for  the  future  of  this  area  a 
greater  potential  than  the  Erie  Canal 
had  for  my  State  of  New  York.  All  over 
the  State,  benefits  from  the  opening  will 
be  reaped.  In  particular,  the  north 
country  of  New  York  State  will  boom. 

Mr.  President,  only  inertia  and  fear 
can  prevent  a  spectacular  growth  and 
great  prosperity  as  a  result  of  the  Sea- 
way's completion.  The  future  is  not  for 
little  men  with  little  minds,  nor  for  men 
without  vision.  The  future  is  for  men 
of  daring,  who  have  great  expectations, 
who  with  guidance,  perseverence,  and 
leadership  will  strive  to  transform  these 
great  expectations  into  reality. 

I  am  confident  all  who  are  concerned 
with  Saturday's  events,  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  Seaway, 
are  alert  and  equal  to  the  challenge  of 
its  ramifications.  I  am  confident  this 
event  can  and  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  golden  age  of  prosperity  and 
progress,  based  on  utilization  of  the 
Seaway. 

Mr.  President,  Saturday's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  comments  significantly 
on  the  Seaway's  opening.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Skawat  Is  Opened 
When  the  first  cargoes  start  toward  the 
heart  of  the  North  American  Continent  to- 
day through  the  locks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  it  will  mark  the  opening  of  one  of 
man's  greatest  triumphs  over  geography. 
And  it  will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  value 
of  water  transport  in  a  day  when  the 
air  has  seemed  to  be  the  great  new  avenue 
of  world  communications. 

For  all  the  Seaway's  modernity,  there  will 
be  much  history  sailing  through  Its  new 
locks  and  deepened  channels.  For  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  formed  one  of 
the  great  routes  into  North  America  from 
the  days  of  the  flrst  explorers — a  route  that 
vied  with  the  Mlsslssippl-Mlssouri-Ohio 
complex  and  the  Hudson-Mohawk  link  when 
canoes  and  other  small  craft  were  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  speedy  travel  In  Inland 
America.  The  bateaux  of  the  French  voy- 
agers and  their  big  bark  canoes  took  adven- 
turers and  missionaries,  fur-traders  and 
soldiers,  on  the  great  looping  circuit  that  once 
threatened  to  pin  the  English  colonies  to 
their  strip  of  seacoast  behind  the  Appala- 
chians. 

But  wars,  and  a  climate  that  favored  more 
southerly  settlements,  ended  that.  The  long 
winter  freeze  that  closed  the  St.  Lawrence 
made  It  unprofitable,  at  first,  to  develop  aU 


the  poUnttalltles  of  the  route;  New  York 
Bute's  Krle  Oansl  Upped  the  traffic  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  and  Its 
tributaries  were  soon  alive  with  steamboats 
as  New  Tork  City  and  New  Orleans  became 
the  great  entry  ports  of  a  continent,  rather 
than  Montreal.  And  by  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  railroads  were  altering  the 
historic  transportation  patterns  which  had 
been  constructed  in  a  time  when  waterways 
ruled. 

Since  that  time,  automobiles  and  planes 
have  been  added  to  the  train  and  the  ship 
and  new  variations  in  trade  routes  and  ship- 
ping methods  have  ensued.  Many  canals 
have  fallen  into  disuse:  railways  have  felt 
the  pinch  of  diverted  traffic  and  revenues. 
Communities  which  flourished  by  the  banks 
of  once  busy  waterways  wasted  away,  as 
neighbors  on  the  railway  lines  boomed — 
then  some  of  the  railway  towns  were  them- 
selves eclipsed.  Tet  through  it  all,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  grew  great  and 
prosperous,  by  exploiting  to  its  fullest  each 
new  way  of  shipping  men  and  goods  across 
the  great   reaches   of  their   rich   lands. 

Now  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  built  to 
carry  vessels  nearly  double  the  draft  that 
could  navigate  the  older  locks  and  channels, 
will  interchange  ships,  passengers,  and  car- 
goes between  the  lake  ports  and  the  whole 
wide  world.  It  will  mean  many  changes — al- 
though there  is  still  fierce  dispute  over  J\ut 
what  those  changes  will  be. 

New  Tork  City,  for  example,  profited  enor- 
mously by  the  Brie  Canal,  the  railroads,  the 
highways,  and  the  planes,  for  Its  magnificent 
port  was  the  natural  exchange  point  between 
Inland  and  ocean  trade.  Unquestionably, 
some  of  the  traffic  that  poured  through  New 
York  will  be  diverted  to  the  North.  But  the 
great  port  is  still  there,  the  facilities  that 
have  been  built  to  meet  its  uses  and  service 
the  ships  are  functioning,  the  skills  of  man- 
agement and  the  capital  accumulations  of 
centuries  of  growth  are  available.  The  port 
Is  never  choked  by  ice;  communications  with 
the  interior  are  always  open. 

New  Tork,  therefore,  need  not  fear  the 
Seaway  or  the  future.  It  has  its  own 
strengths:  It  stands  to  share  in  the  increased 
prosperity  that  la  promised  for  the  lake* 
region,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
For  It  was  only  the  smallest  cities  that  really 
languished  in  the  past  because  of  changes 
in  transportation  methods.  Those  that  had 
the  innate  qualities  of  greatness,  that  were 
not  simply  accidents  of  lomt  transient  trans- 
portation factor,  may  have  relinquished  som« 
part  of  their  business  when  new  avenues  of 
national  wealth  were  opened.  But  they  grew 
with  a  growing  country — as  New  Tork  wlU 
continue  to  grow. 

Without  rancor  or  petty  Jealousy,  then. 
New  Tork  City  hails  the  Seaway  and  wishes 
success  to  the  cities  on  Its  path.  North 
America,  territory  of  the  friendly  neighbors 
north  and  south  of  the  lakes.  Is  big  enough 
and  fruitful  enough  for  every  one.  What 
serves  one,  serves  all. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on  Satur- 
day heralds  a  notable  mark  of  progress 
for  trade  and  commerce  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  accessibility 
of  the  rich,  industrial-agricultural  com- 
plex of  midland  America  to  deep-sea 
shipping  of  the  world  will,  I  believe,  pave 
the  way  to  a  brighter  economic  future  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Although  the  formal  ceremonies  arc 
scheduled  for  June  26  in  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  Seaway,  the  traversing 
of  deep-draft,  oceangoing  ships  through 
the  waterway  now  really  marks,  first,  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent inland  waterway  engineering  and 
construction  feats  in  history;  and,  sec- 
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ond.  the  opening  of  new  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, recreational,  agricultural,  and 
tourist  opportunities  for  ourselves  and 
our  good  neighbor  to  the  north.  In- 
cluded in  these  opportunities  are: 

First.  Less  expensive  transportation  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  products 
of  oui'  farms  and  factories: 

Second.  Great  interchange  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  products; 

Third.  Stimulation  of  tourist  travel 
between  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
other  lands  of  the  world; 

Fourth.  The  outpouring  of  dynamic 
volumes  of  electric  power  from  the  pow- 
erplants  on  the  waterway; 

Fifth.  An  increased  demand  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  handle  the  increased 
trade — thus  creating  more  jobs  and  great 
economic  health; 

Sixth.  An  initial  increase  in  trade; 
estimated  at  10  percent,  with  larger  vol- 
umes in  the  future. 

hexdsd:   eablt  completion   or  gbeat  lakes 
cONrraucnoN  CHANi«n.s 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  event 
reemphaalzes  the  need  for  early  approval 
of  the  appropriation  of  adequate  funds 
for  the  completion  of  channels  for  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Until  this  is 
accomplished,  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial areas  west  of  Lake  Erie  will  still 
be  denied  benefit  of  the  great  waterway. 

Consequently.  I  again  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  the  need 
for  approval  of  adequate  funds  in  the 
1961  budget. 

As  we  know,  the  budgetary  recommen- 
dations were,  unfortunately.  limited  to 
$23  million  for  work  on  the  connecting 
channels.  Recognizing  that  this  amount 
was  inadequate  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
target  date  of  1962  for  completion  of  work 
on  the  channels,  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  I  contacted  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  inquire  what  amount  could  be 
effectively  utilized  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
that  would  enable  us  to  meet  this  dead- 
line. 

In  response,  the  engineers  indicated 

that 

First.  About  $29  million  could  be  effec- 
tively utilized;  and 

Second.  That  if  work  were  carried 
forward  at  a  $29  million  level  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  it  would  be  possible  to  meet 
the  1962  deadline. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  facing  serious  budge- 
tary problems. 

However,  I  believe  this  is  one  instance 
where.  If  we  failed  to  provide  additional 
fimds,  It  would  be  a  glaring  case  of  being 
"permy-wlse  and  pound-foolish." 

Jointly,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  invested  about  $450  million  in  this 
development  project.  To  fail  to  provide 
the  additional  funds  to  give  access  to  the 
greater  industrial  areas  of  the  western 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Seaway  would  be 
shortsighted  indeed. 

Consequently,  I  again  respectfully  urge 
approval  of  the  $29  million  amoimt  for 
work  of  the  connecting  channels  for  fis- 
cal year  1961. 

The  April  25  edition  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Long  Awaited  Day."  Hailing  the  Sea- 
way as  the  realization  of  a  60-year-old 


dream,  the  editorial  also  pays  tribute  to 
those  who,  over  the  years,  have  played  a 
role  in  the  completion  of  this  great 
project. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

A  Long  AwArrxD  Dat 

As  the  first  ships  paraded  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Saturday  they  brought 
realization  of  a  60-year-old  dream  for  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  other  Great  Lakes  States,  and 
Canada.  Many  men  and  organizations  and 
institutions  share  credit  for  this  magnifi- 
cent accomplishment.  And  Wisconsin  de- 
serves a  large  share  in  the  glory. 

In  recent  years,  Wisconsin's  Senator  Al- 
EXANDEs  WU.ET  has  been  one  of  the  most 
consistent  and  determined  leaders  in  the 
fight  for  the  Seaway.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  another  Wisconsin  Senator, 
William  F.  Vilas,  first  laid  the  proposal  be- 
fore Congress  in  1895.  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal was  the  flrst  newspaper  to  launch  an 
editorial  campaign  for  the  Seaway  in   18Q7. 

Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  leaders  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  bring 
the  Seaway  into  being.  Milwaukee  and  other 
WlEconsin  cities  stepped  out  ahead  and 
showed  their  confidence  in  ultimate  success 
by  developing  harbor  facilities  In  advance  of 
final  Seaway  approval. 

In  this  moment  of  regional  and  national 
pride,  however,  we  must  not  overlook  the  role 
of  our  progressive  Canadian  neighbors. 
When  It  appeared  that  American  foes  of  the 
Seaway — the  railroads,  especially — had  suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  our  national  participa- 
tion, Canada  said  it  would  go  ahead  alone. 
That  broke  the  final  political  barriers.  So 
we  are  Indebted  today  not  only  for  the  very 
large  Canadian  Investment  In  the  Seaway, 
and  the  neighborly  cooperation  without 
which  it  could  never  have  been  built,  but  for 
the  prod  that  got  oiir  Congress  off  dead  cen- 
ter. 

The  Seaway  is  a  great  memorial  to  all, 
Americans  and  Canadians,  who  had  the  vision 
of  what  it  could  mean  to  open  the  heartland 
of  the  continent  to  the  oceans  and  their 
traffic,  and  who  never  lost  faith  that  this  day 
would  come. 

IMPORTATION   OP  TURF  GRASS 
SEEDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  7  of  the  50th  Oregon  Legis- 
lative Assembly  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  p)oint  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  me- 
morial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Jonrr  Memorial  7 
To  His  Excellenct,  the  Honorable  President 
or  THE  United  States: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  SOth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  production  of  Chewlngs 
fescue  and  Creeping  Red  fescue  (known  as 
Fine  fescues)  turf  grass  seeds  is  a  major 
agricultural  enterprise  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  of  western  Oregon  and  in  the  Grande 
Ronde  Valley  of  eastern  Oregon,  with  over 
90  percent  of  the  production.  In  the  United 
States  which  has  averaged  9,707,000  pounds 
annually  during  the  past  6  years;  and 

Whereas  heavy  Imports,  averaging  7,469,760 
pcimds  during  the  1954  to  1967  crop  years, 
have  contributed  to  a  buildup  in  VS.  carry- 
over stocks  and  have  demoralized  the  domes- 


tie  market  in  some  reeent  years,  and  now 
threaten  to  do  so  ttiXn,  with  B,aa9,$00  pounds 
Imported  during  the  first  •  months  of  the 
1958  crop  year,  and 

Whereas  instability  In  foreign  producUon 
and  In  Imports  into  this  country  discourage 
domestic  producers'  efforts  to  satisfy  UJS. 
needs;  and 

Whereas,  given  reasonable  protection  from 
such  variable  Imports  and  their  periodic  dis- 
astrous effects  on  U.S.  markets,  Oregon 
growers  and  other  growers  In  the  United 
States  are  willing,  able,  and  anxious  to 
produce  high  quality  Chewlngs  fescue  and 
Creeping  Pine  fescue  seeds  In  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  assure  adequate  supplies  to  meet 
domestic  needs  at  reasonable  prices;   and 

Whereas  the  current  low  import  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  on  Fine  fescue  seeds  does 
not  limit  nor  regulate  imports  of  this  Im- 
portant Oregon  farm  commodity,  and 

Whereas  an  import  quota  of  around  5  mil- 
lion pounds  annually  of  Pine  fescue  seed,  as 
recommended  by  the  Northwest  Chewlngs 
and  Creeping  Red  Fescue  Association,  should 
lead  to  equitable  sharing  of  the  domestic 
markets  with  producers  in  friendly  and  free 
coiin tries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tfie  State  of  Ore- 
gon (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  we  respectfully 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  the  U.8.  Tariff  Commission  to  promptly 
investigate  this  matter  and  recommend  to  the 
President,  for  his  executive  action,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  quota  on  Fine  Fescue 
seed  Imports  Into  this  country;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  U.8.  Tariff  Commission  and  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ore- 
gon Legislative  Assembly,  through  this 
memorial,  is  seeking  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only ;  that  is  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  order  that  the 
Oregon  seed  industry  may  present  the 
facts  as  it  sees  them  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  tariff  protection  is 
needed  for  the  Chewlngs  fescue  and 
Creeping  Pine  fescue  seed  industry  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  nor 
do  I  suggest  to  them  the  action  they 
ought  to  follow,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
record  indicates  a  fair  hearing  is  needed 
and  ought  to  be  given  the  proponents. 
In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  under 
date  of  March  10.  by  Mr.  Ted  Sidor, 
secretary  of  the  Union  Covmty  Seed 
Growers  Association,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

La  Grande,  Orec.,  March  10. 19S9. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  UnlMi  County 
Seed  Growers  Association,  the  Oregon  Seed 
League  and  the  North  West  Chewlngs  and 
Creeping  Red  Fescue  Association  are  In- 
terested In  applying  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion of  an  Import  quota  on  Pine  fescue  seed. 

This  win  be  the  third  time  that  these 
groups  have  appUed.  The  last  one  was  sent 
in  1957,  and  was  turned  down  by  the  secre- 
tary, Donn  Brent,  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
without  a  hearing.  He  Indicated  that  we 
had  no  cause  for  alarm;  however,  the  very 
situation  has  developed  as  we  predicted. 

Increased  plantings  in  other  areas  is  forc- 
ing the  market  down  to  a  price  below  the 
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cost  of  production  In  the  Northwest  States. 
At  the  present  time,  stocks  on  hand  by 
dealers  will  have  to  he  sold  at  a  loss  becaxue 
of  the  price  caused  by  the  huge  influx  of 
these  fescue  seed  Into  the  United  States. 

We  would  like  to  enlist  your  cooperation 
and  aid  In  preparing  the  Information  needed 
for  such  a  tariff.  We  would  like  to  do  this 
as  soon  as  possible  because  of  the  Inlhu  of 
seed  and  the  lowering  of  price  that  Is  en- 
dangering an  Industry  vital  to  the  economic 
stability  of  Oregon  and  other  Northwest 
States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ted  Srooa, 
Secretary,  Union  County 
Seed  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Bldor,  In  my  Judgment,  has  Indicated 
that  the  situation  which  was  predicted 
has  come  to  pass,  and  that  this  matter  is 
deserving  of  careful  and  conscientious 
scrutiny  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  again  illustrates  a 
point  of  view  for  which  I  have  fought 
for  15  years  in  the  Senate,  which  is  that 
the  American  people  are  always  entitled 
to  procedural  protections  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

It  is  the  same  principle  for  which  I 
fought  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Friday  night,  when  I  urged  that  there  be 
added  to  the  Kennedy-Ervin  labor  bill  a 
series  of  amendments  which  would  give 
greater  protection  against  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  power  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
seed  problem,  we  have  an  industry  which 
wants  to  be  heard  before  the  administra- 
tive body  which  has  the  power  to  render 
a  discretionary  judgment  which  may  do 
Irreparable  injury  to  the  industry. 

This  is  the  same  position  I  took  not  so 
long  ago  in  connection  with  the  cherry 
industry  of  my  State,  which  wanted  a 
hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
order  to  show  the  irreparable  damage 
which  was  being  done  by  the  importation 
of  maraschino  cherries,  particularly 
from  Prance  and  Italy. 

I  wish  to  stress.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
my  Judgment  Congress  can  never  Justify 
denying  to  individuals  and  groups  in  our 
coxmtry  the  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The 
right  to  petition  the  Government  is  a 
preciotos  right,  and  whenever  we  pass  leg- 
islation, as  we  have  in  this  field.  Mr. 
President,  which  has  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing the  right  to  be  heard  and  to  present 
the  facts  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  we 
commit,  in  my  opinion,  a  legislative 
wrong. 

Again  I  ask  the  simple  question,  as  I 
have  so  many  times  during  15  years: 
What  is  wrong  with  providing  a  fonma 
Cor  people  who  think  they  have  been 
Wronged  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  present  the  facts 
in  support  of  their  contentions? 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


RAILROAD  FREIGHT  CAR 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  W.  C.  Cole,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Governor's  emergency  trans- 
portation committee  of  1959.  in  my  State, 
dealing  with  a  very  serious  boxcar  prob- 
lem which  has  developed  again  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salkm.  Orbo..  April  25. 195!;. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

House  joint  memorial  8  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature,  the  complete  text  of  which  fol- 
lows, was  proposed  by  the  Governor's  emer- 
gency transportation  committee  of  1959,  and 
Introduced  In  the  house  by  the  house  stand- 
ing committee  on  planning  and  development. 
The  memorial  has  now  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  as  soon  as  It  can  be  formally 
processed. 

All  votes  on  this  memorial  were  unani- 
mous. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  can  give 
your  best  efforts  to  Implementing  Its  alms 
as   they  affect   national   legislation. 
"To  His   Excellency,    the  Honorable  Dtvight 
D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States:    to    the    Honorable    Senate   and 
Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: 

"We.  yotir  memorialists,  the  50th  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"Wherean  the  Oregon  economy  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  a  relatively  small  number  of 
basic  Indue  tries:  and 

"WhereaH  the  agricultural  and  lumber 
products  of  our  State  are  vital  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  defense  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
our  control  the  aforementioned  Industries 
have  for  years  suffered  from  periodic  railroad 
car  shortape;  and 

"Whereas  the  western  railroads  which 
serve  this  State  have  been  and  are  building 
cars  In  larger  numbers  than  are  the  eastern 
railroads;   and 

•WhereaH  the  failure  of  eastern  railroads 
to  produce  sufficient  cars  for  their  own  needs 
stems  from  obvious  flnahclal  dlfflcultles;  and 

"Whereajj  this  lack  of  cars  leads  the  east- 
ern railroads  to  delay  return  of  western  cars 
for  extended  periods  of  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  solution  to  this  problem  can- 
not be  obtained  locally  but  lies  In  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  eastern  rail- 
roads; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  th€  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  are  hereby  requested  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  Improve  our  national 
defense  capabilities  and  the  economic  con- 
dition of  our  state  by: 

"(1)  Assurtng  the  return  of  rail  cars  to 
the  railroad  holding  title  thereto  with  the 
least  practicable  delay; 

"(2)  Deferring  action  on  any  national 
legislation  which  would  Increase  railroad  cost 
of  operation;  and 

"(3)  Making  every  reasonable  effort  to  aid 
the  railroads  to  develop  a  car  construction 
program  of  sufficient  size  to  Increase  ma- 
terially the  national  car  supply;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


to  each  Member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

Sincerely. 

W.    C.    COLK, 

Vice    Chairman.   Govemor'g   Emergency 
Transportation  Committee  of  J9S9. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  an  old.  bewhlsk- 
ered  problem.  We  have  had  it  time  and 
time  attain,  and  in  my  judgment,  we  shall 
have  it  time  and  time  again  in  the  future, 
until  the  Congress  adopts  some  proce- 
dural reforms  in  connection  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  I  Mr.  MacnvsonI. 
I  know  that  he  is  as  much  concerned 
about  this  problem  as  are  the  other 
Members  of  the  delegation  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  all  the  Members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation,  including  my  col- 
league in  the  Senate  [Mr.  Neuberger]. 
We  may  disagree  as  to  Just  what  proce- 
dure should  be  adopted,  but  we  know 
that  there  is  a  boxcar  shortage,  and  that 
there  is  a  problem  facing  the  Congress  of 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  alleviate  it. 

I  have  indicated  in  the  past  that  I  am 
willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the 
building,  by  the  Government,  of  the 
number  of  boxcars  which  can  be  demon- 
strated, on  the  facts,  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  a  war  emergency. 

We  do  the  same  thing  for  a  great  many 
European  railroads.  We  have  sunk  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  equipment  and  facili- 
ties for  European  railroads.  This  aid 
represents  a  total  out-of-pocket  grant  c 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money. 

For  example,  we  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
the  railroad  terminal  in  Rome.  Italy.  I 
favored  it.  I  am  willing  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  strengthen  us  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  by  Russian  ccan- 
munism.  but  I  think  we  are  overlooking 
the  fact  that  If  we  should  get  into  a  war 
with  Russia  tomorrow.  America's  trans- 
portation system  would  collapse.  It 
could  not  begin  to  meet  the  war  emer- 
gency needs  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  such  a  war. 

If  that  be  true — and  I  believe  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  to  supply  the 
facts — the  American  taxpayer  owes  it  to 
the  American  railroad  Industry  to  build 
the  number  of  boxcars  necessary  to  meet 
such  an  emergency,  over  and  above  what 
the  industry  needs  for  peacetime  trans- 
portation, and  place  them  in  a  pool,  mak- 
ing them  available  to  the  railroads  of  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  rent- 
al rate,  in  order  to  meet  the  kind  of  box- 
car shortage  which  is  bringing  about 
such  great  economic  losses  to  the  lumber 
Industry  and  the  grain  industry  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  call  for  early  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  boxcar  shortage.  I  under- 
stand that  my  good  friend  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEppELl.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  said  Foreign 
Commerce,  has  already  held  some  hear- 
ings In  Kansas  City,  for  which  I  com- 
mend him.  However,  as  a  Senator  from 
the  Northwest.  I  now  raise  my  voice  in  a 
plea  for  some  hearings  in  Washington, 
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D.C.  and  possibly  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, on  the  boxcar  shortage,  because  it 
is  a  problem  which  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  solve.  It  is  a  problem  which  we 
can  solve  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  it. 


MOB  RULE 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  great  sadness.  The  conscience  of 
the  entire  Nation — and  I  am  certain  the 
conscience  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  specifically  of  Mississippi — must  be 
shocked  and  affronted  by  what,  from  all 
indications,  is  a  lynching  of  M.  C. 
Parker,  reportedly  taken  from  a  Pop- 
larville.  Miss.,  jail,  by  a  masked  band. 
That  there  may  have  been  a  lynching 
at  all  in  1959  is  even  more  shocking,  as 
all  Americans  of  good  conscience  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  such  brutal 
crimes  had  become  a  thing  of  the  sad 
past. 

The  fact  that  the  Poplarville  jail  was 
xmguarded — even  though  this  is  ap- 
parently a  local  practice — indicates  that 
a  new  kind  of  vigilance  is  needed.  Dam- 
aging as  such  an  event  is.  and  tending 
to  nullify  much  that  is  constructive 
which  has  occurred  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  it  could  also  nullify  in  one  bloody 
moment  many  efforts  at  progress  which 
thousands  of  Americans  of  good  will  in 
a  State  like  Mississippi  are  endeavoring 
to  make  on  their  own. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  damaging  blow  to 
American  prestige  all  over  the  world,  and 
is  sure  to  be  exploited,  as  was  the  Elm- 
mett  Till  case  and  similar  incidents  of 
the  past,  by  the  Communists  where  it  can 
do  us  the  most  harm,  especially  among 
the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  free 
world — not  the  countries  behind  the 
curtain,  but  the  free  world  where  there 
are  1  billion  people  whose  skins  are  yel- 
low or  black.  Where  they  will  go  could 
well  determine  the  course  of  freedom  for 
centuries  to  come. 

We  must  again  convince  those  who 
may  have  doubts  that  the  fruits  of  our 
constitutional  democracy  are  individual 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  the  rule  of 
law;  and  that  the  strange  fruit  concern- 
ing which  we  have  read  in  the  press  is 
an  aberation  of  the  sort  loathed  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  Americans, 
no  matter  where  they  live. 

The  crime  probably  committed  in  Pop- 
larville, Miss.,  is  an  offense  not  only 
against  that  commimity  and  State,  but 
against  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  must  be  considered  as  such. 
It  consequently  behooves  us  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  see  that  such  offenses 
do  not  recur.  This  is  within  oiu:.  power 
if  we  choose  to  act — and  choose  to  act 
we  must. 

It  would  be  demeaning  the  sadness 
and  tragedy  of  the  event  If  I  were  to 
speak  about  civil  rights  legislation,  anti- 
lynching  laws,  or  anything  else.  The 
stark  tragedy  of  this  event,  standing  by 
itself,  is  enough. 

We  are  being  Judged  In  the  world  by 
what  we  do  to  come  abreast  of  these 
events,  to  find  those  who  are  responsible, 
and  punish  them,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  outrage  of  the  community  itself. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  in  the  morning 
press  that  there  is  local  outrage  in  the 


State,  as  shown  by  the  diligence  of  the 
State's  own  officials  and  local  police  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  by  agents  of  the  FBI. 
J  am  sure  that  the  great  conscience  of 
America  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
see  that  the  culprits  are  found  and  the 
right  thing  is  done  about  such  events, 
and,  if  humanly  possible,  to  see  that  they 
do  not  occur  again. 

It  reqxiires  the  organized  conscience 
of  the  American  people,  on  a  national 
scale,  to  impress  some  people  with  the 
fact  that  our  country  simply  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate,  circa  1959,  any  such 
lawlessness,  anarchy,  or  brutality  of  man 
to  man.  I  think  I  bespeak  the  mind  of 
every  American  who  has  faith  and  hope 
in  his  heart  for  the  right,  when  I  ex- 
press these  sentiments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  violate 
rule  XIX  of  the  Senate  when  I  say  that 
it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  tody  that  I  view 
the  tragic  episode  in  Mississippi. 

I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  fine  citizens  of  Mississippi  are  like- 
wise of  heavy  heart  today.  Of  course, 
the  incident  adds  great  propaganda  fuel 
to  the  Communist  pimip.  because  we  all 
know  the  kind  of  misrepresentation 
which  the  lying  Rusian  propaganda  ma- 
chine will  spew  on  the  world  now  for 
some  time  to  come  in  regard  to  this 
unfortunate  happening. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
facts  to  know  what  protections  were  or 
were  not  taken  in  order  to  prevent  this 
incident.  I  am  a  little  bit  at  a  loss,  from 
newspaper  accounts,  to  understand  why 
there  was  no  guard,  why  apparently, 
there  was  no  law  officer  within  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  jail  in  order  at  least  to  be 
in  a  position  to  help  with  identification. 
It  is  always  remarkable,  when  these 
tragedies  occur,  that  they  should  occur 
under  such  circumstances  that  a  human 
error  of  judgment  makes  it  possible  for 
mobs  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  commit  this  kind  of  horren- 
dous crime.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all 
groups  in  America  that  now  is  the  time, 
not  for  criticism,  but  for  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

I  would  take  the  Senate  back  to  1957 
when  I  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  title  III  should  not  be  stricken  from 
the  civil  rights  bill,  because  title  rn  had 
teeth  in  it.  I  believe  that  once  mobsters 
tmderstand  that  procedures  exist,  as  we 
had  them  in  title  III  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  for  giving  the  courts  the  judicial 
power  they  must  have  in  order  to  enforce 
their  decisions,  that  fact  will  have  a 
deterring  effect  on  mobsters.  It  will  also 
strengthen  law-abiding  groups  in  any 
State.  North  or  South,  where  occasion- 
ally there  are  people  whose  emotions 
run  away  with  them,  and  they  commit 
this  kind  of  a  crime  which  constitutes  a 
Wot  on  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Mississippi 
incident  shows  the  importance  of  our 
proceeding  calmly  and  with  circumspec- 
tion, but  with  determination  to  pass  at 
this  session  of  Congress  a  true  civil  rights 
bill. 


RECENT  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  a  matter  of  concern  for  mem- 
bers of  all  three  branches  of  oiu-  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  the  executive,  and 
the  judiciary  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
powers  provided  in  the  Constitution. 
Each  branch  must  defend  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  branch  is  unfairly 
attacked,  I  believe  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  other  two  to  defend  it. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Court 
has  been  intemperate  and  based  on  per- 
sonal reaction  to  decisions  rather  than 
on  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  the  indict- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  last  siunmer 
by  the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Jus- 
tices is  of  another  order.  The  authority 
of  their  office  and  the  size  of  the  vote  to 
reprimand  the  Supreme  Court  for 
failure  to  exercise  proper  judicial  re- 
straint deserves  attention. 

The  judgment  of  the  State  justices 
was  not  a  court  decision.  It  was  a  con- 
vention resolution,  and  it  is  subject  to 
evaluation  in  a  more  restrained  atmos- 
phere. This  has  been  provided  by  Dean 
William  B.  Lockhart.  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Law  School,  in  an  address, 
"A  Response  to  the  Conference  of  State 
Chief  Justices."  The  address  was  given 
at  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  meeting  in  Chicago  last  Decem- 
ber, and  is  reprinted  in  the  April  1959 
issue  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review.  I  believe  that  Dean  Lock- 
hart  has  brought  the  issue  into  balance, 
and  that  his  remarks  on  the  Court's  ad- 
herence to  the  decisions  of  Congress  are 
especially  pertinent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Comment — A  Response  to  the  Oonferbncb 

or  Statk  Chi^  Jtrsncss 
(Address  by  WlUlam  B.  Lockhart,  dean  and 
professor  of  law.  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School,  made  as  a  panel  member  at 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
meeting  In  Chicago,  Dec.  28,   1958) 
My  assignment  Is  to  appraise  the  Supreme 
Court's  role  in  recent  times  In  the  area  of 
Federal-State  relations.     I  have  decided  to 
center  my  attention  on  the  criticism  leveled 
at   the  Court  by  the   Conference   of  State 
Chief  Justices  last  summer. 

We  can  Ignore  today's  emotional  and 
colorful  attacks  on  the  Court.  Their  Irra- 
tionality destroys  their  effectiveness.  But 
when  the  chief  justices  of  the  State  co\u-t« 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  8  indict  the  Supreme  Court 
for  faUure  to  exercise  proper  judicial  re- 
straint that  indictment  requires  carefiU 
examination. 

The  danger  is  that  an  Indictment  of  thla 
kind,  coming  from  a  responsible  source  like 
the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  tends 
among  the  uninformed  and  irresponsible  to 
be  taken  as  proof  of  guilt. 
What,  then,  Is  the  Indictment? 
In  the  conclusion  of  their  report  the  chief 
Justices  deplore  what  they  caU  an  accelerat- 
ing trend  toward  mcreaslng  power  of  the 
National  Oovemment  and  corresponding 
contracted  po^^er  of  the  State  governments. 
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They  recognize  that  with  a  dereloplng  coun- 
try and  changing  condltiona  there  will  al- 
ways be  problems  of  allocating  power  be- 
tween National  and  State  Oovernments.  as 
matters  once  mainly  of  local  concern  be- 
come matters  of  national  concern,  and  they 
recognize  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  given 
power  to  determine  such  questions.  They 
point  out  that  the  degree  of  friction  that 
develops  In  effecting  changes  depends  upon 
the  wisdom  of  those  empowered  to  alter  the 
boundaries  and  upc>n  the  speed  with  which 
changes  are  made.  The  chief  Justices  then 
build  up  to  their  Indictment  by  saying:  "The 
overall  tendency  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  to  press  the  extension  of 
Federal  power  and  to  press  it  rapidly."  Then 
oomes  the  Indictment: 

"We  believe  the  Supreme  Court  too  often 
h«a  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policymaker 
without  proper  judicial  restraint.  We  feel 
this  Is  particularly  the  case  in  both  of  the 
great  fields  we  have  discussed — namely,  the 
extent  and  extension  of  the  Federal  power, 
and  the  lupervUlon  of  State  action  by  virtue 
of  the  14th  amendment." 

My  concern  Is  with  the  Indictment  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  "too  often"  acted 
"without  proper  Judicial  reetralnt"  In  the 
Federal-State  relations  area.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  Indictment  U  not  Justified  as  ap- 
plied to  the  "modern"  Supreme  Court  toward 
which  this  criticism  was  directed.  This  crlt- 
telsm  might  properly  have  been  directed  to 
the  pre-1037  Court,  but  not  to  the  Court 
after  1B37. 

X<et  ua  consider  briefly  the  first  area  men- 
tioned by  the  chief  justices— extent  and 
extension  of  Federal  powers.  In  this  area 
has  the  Court  of  the  past  20  years  adopted 
the  role  of  policymaker  without  proper 
Judicial  restraint? 

There  are  two  divisions  in  this  area:  The 
first  relates  to  the  expanding  scope  of  the 
national  powers  themselves  under  congres- 
sional legislation;  the  second,  to  the  restric- 
tions or  limitations  upon  State  power  arising 
out  of  the  existence  or  exercise  of  national 
powers. 

In  the  first  division  the  Court  has  exer- 
cised extreme  self-restraint.  'There  la  no 
need  to  spell  this  out.  We  all  know  that  for 
the  past  20  years  the  Court  has  permitted 
Congress  to  make  its  own  policy  In  expand- 
ing the  national  power,  whether  under  the 
commerce  clause  or  under  the  power  to  tax 
and  spend  for  the  "general  welfare"  or  other 
clauses.  The  Court  has  refrained  from  Inter- 
fering as  Congress  has  moved  the  National 
Government  into  areas  formerly  the  exclu- 
sive domain  of  the  States. 

The  chief  justices  deplore  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  national  powers,  but  they  are 
either  criticizing  the  wrong  agency  or  seek- 
ing the  wrong  remedy.  Congress  is  the 
agency  that  has  expanded  the  national  pow- 
ers, and  the  Court  has  practiced  judicial 
restraint  In  leaving  these  policy  determina- 
tions to  Congress.  If  the  chief  justices 
want  the  Court  to  check  this  legislative 
expansion  of  Federal  powers,  the  Court  must 
exercise  less  Judicial  restraint,  not  more. 

In  only  one  respect  can  It  fairly  be  said 
that  the  Court  has  on  Its  own  authority  ex- 
panded national  powers.  This  is  In  its  Inter- 
pretation of  vague  statutory  phrases,  such 
as  "affecting  commerce"  in  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  where  Congress  sought  to 
go  as  far  as  the  Court  would  find  constitu- 
tional power.  Here  the  Court  could  possibly 
have  adopted  a  more  restricted  view  of 
national  power  without  thwarting  clearly 
expressed  congressional  Intent.  Yet  Con- 
gress wanted  the  regulations  to  extend  as 
far  as  was  constitutionally  proper,  and  there 
Is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  the  Court  has 
carried  national  power  in  these  areas  beyond 
Uiat  contemplated  or  desired  by  Congress. 
Congress  u  still  the  basic  policymaker  In 
determining  the  scope  of  national  power,  and 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  draw  back  its 


regulations  in  these  areas  where  It  used 
vague  phrases  for  the  very  purpose  of  going 
as  far  as  possible.  I  think  of  only  one  ex- 
ception, the  Southeastern  Underwriters  case, 
where  the  Court's  1943  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  insurance  was  later,  in  ef- 
fect, reversed  by  Congress.  Hers  greater 
self-restraint,  with  a  more  thoughtful  ap- 
praisal of  the  possible  Implications  of  the 
decision  on  State  regulatory  power,  might 
have  avoided  an  unhappy  episode. 

But  theoe  Illustrations  of  expansion  by  the 
Court's  Interpretation  of  vague  statutory 
phrases  are  peripheral  to  the  main  thrust  of 
expanding  national  power.  That  thrust 
came  from  Congress,  with  strong  public 
support;  and  even  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  after 
retirement,  said  that  the  Court  could  not 
have  resisted  It. 

In  the  second  division  relating  to  restric- 
tions or  limitations  on  State  power  arising 
out  of  national  power,  dormant  or  exercised, 
the  oversH  movement  of  the  modern  Court 
has  been  i.ownrd  Increasing,  not  decrtatlnf, 
State  power.  Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
major  areiis  involved. 

In  intergovernmental  immunities  the 
Court  has  moved  toward  greater  and  greater 
freedom  oi  taxation,  both  by  the  States  and 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment.  It  has  removed 
this  major  obstacle  to  State  taxation  at 
least  when  the  immediate  taxpayer  is  a  pri- 
vate person,  not  the  Federal  Oovernment 
Itself.  Here  Is  an  expanding  area  of  judicial 
restraint,  leaving  the  determination  of  the 
tax  burden  to  the  political  processes.  The 
Court  is  faced  with  tougher  problems  when 
State  regulation  has  an  Impact  on  Federal 
agencies,  but  in  recent  years  the  Court  has 
Interfered  with  State  regulation  of  this  na- 
ture only  when  it  was  found  inconsistent 
with  actuiil  Federal  legislation.  On  some  of 
these  cases  there  is  room  for  a  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion,  but  In  my  opinion 
these  cases  cannot  be  criticized  as  demon- 
strating a  lack  of  judicial  self-restraint.  In- 
deed, the;  are  not  so  criticized  by  the  chief 
Justices. 

In  State  taxation  of  Interstate  conunerce 
the  modern  Court  has  shown  more  and  more 
liberality  toward  State  taxing  power.  The 
Court  has  given  Increasing  recognition  to  the 
State  need  for  tax  revenue  from  interstate 
business,  and  has  sustained  many  taxes  that 
would  have  been  held  invalid  prior  to  1937. 
In  some  cases  the  Court  has  stricken  down 
State  taxes  on  what  seem  to  me  purely  for- 
mal grounds,  where  I  would  have  sustained 
the  taxes  as  Involving  no  real  threat  to  in- 
terstate commerce.  Yet  this  is  a  difficult 
field  in  which  the  arbiter  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem has  to  weigh  many  considerations,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Coiurt  can  be  ac- 
cused of  any  lack  of  appropriate  self- 
restraint  in  this  difficult  area.  Today  there 
is  substantially  greater  freedom  to  Impose 
taxes  on  interstate  biisiness  than  30  years 
ago.  and  the  report  of  the  chief  justices  rec- 
ognized this  increasing  liberality  toward 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 

Similarly,  there  is  less  interference  in  re- 
cent times  with  State  regulation  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  absent  any  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Increasingly,  the  Court  gives  careful 
consideration  and  appropriate  weight  to  the 
State  lnt<:rest  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
regulation,  though  It  has  not  hesitated 
within  the  past  20  years  to  hold  Invalid 
State  regulation  that  It  considered  unrea- 
sonably harmful  to  the  national  Interest  in 
a  free  commerce.  This  Is  Its  function  and 
duty  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Federal  system. 
I  think  it  significant  that  the  chief  justices 
aimed  no  criticism  at  the  Court  In  connec- 
tion with  cases  of  this  kind. 

Similarly,  In  other  areas,  the  Court  has 
given  greater  effect,  not  less  effect,  to  State 
power  during  the  past  20  year*.  The  chief 
Justices  recognize  this  by  referring  to  Erie  v. 
Tompkins,  establishing  the  reign  of  the 
State  common  law  in  Federal  courts  In  di- 


versity cases,  and  by  noting  the  Supreme 
Court's  relaxation  of  Its  due  process  rules 
with  respect  to  In  personam  jurisdiction  in 
State  courts. 

Actually,  when  you  reduce  the  chief  Jus- 
tice's report  to  specifics  rather  than  gener- 
alities, in  only  one  area  Is  the  report  critical 
of  actual  Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing 
with  restrictions  on  State  power  arising  out 
of  national  powers,  as  distinct  from  14th 
amendment  restrictions.  This  Is  In  the  pre- 
emption doctrine  decisions. 

The  report  refers  to  two  lines  of  preemp- 
tion cases :  ( 1 )  the  Nelson  case,  in  which  the 
Court  held  that  Federal  legislation  dealing 
with  subversive  activity  preempted  the  field 
and  excluded  State  statutes  forbidding  sub- 
versive conduct  against  the  U.S.  Ooverrunent. 
and  (2)  the  cases  dealing  with  the  effect  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  on  SUte 
Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  labor  relations  In 
industries  subject  to  the  national  act.  The 
Court  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  lack  of 
proper  judicial  restraint  In  either  of  these 
areas. 

Personally.  I  think  ths  Supreme  Court  WM 
right  when  It  aOrmed  the  (our  to  one  deci- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  10 
the  Nelson  case.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  decision,  though  I  suggest  a  reading  of 
the  defenne  of  the  decision  at  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices  by  Chief  Justice  Jones,  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  U  enough  to  say  that  this 
was  a  dllBcult  and  close  problem  In  an  emo" 
tlonally  charged  area,  where  the  Court  was 
bound  to  be  criticized  If  It  agreed  with  the 
State  court  that  the  State  was  without  power 
to  deal  with  subversion  against  the  United 
States.  Six  of  the  nine  Justices  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  State  meddling  in  this  deli- 
cate and  difficult  area  was  inconsistent  with 
nationally  established  programs  for  dealing 
with  this  national  problem,  which  only  ths 
National  Government  could  adequately  han- 
dle. Appropriate  self-restraint  does  not  re- 
quire the  Court  to  abdicate  Its  responsibility 
In  such  a  case,  particularly  when  Congress 
can  remedy  the  decision  quickly  If  It  dis- 
agrees. 

The  lat>or  relations  decisions  In  which  the 
Court  has  sought  to  steer  a  workable  line 
between  NaUonal  and  State  jurisdiction  re- 
veal a  careful  and  studied  effort  to  leave  to 
the  States  as  much  Jurisdiction  as  possible 
without  interfering  with  the  congressional 
plan  of  regulation.  There  is  nothing  light- 
hearted  about  the  way  the  Court  has  strug- 
gled with  the  various  aspects  of  this  difficult 
problem.  Had  the  Court  t>een  Inclined  to 
cut  out  for  Itself  an  easier  task  It  could 
have  taken  the  extreme  position  that  Con- 
gress has  preempted  the  entire  field  of  labor 
relations  affecting  Interstate  commerce.  This 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  Court  to  ad- 
minister, but  it  would  have  disregarded  Im- 
portant State  Interests.  Instead,  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Court  has  acted  very  responsibly 
to  protect  State  interests  In  this  area  and 
has  brought  upon  itself  many  headaches  In 
the  process.  Of  course.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  Its  decisions  In  this  area,  for  they  are 
difficult  ones  on  which  the  most  conscien- 
tious persons  can  reasonably  differ.  For 
example,  I  thought  the  Ouss  decision  un- 
necessarily created  a  "no-man's  land,"  an  un- 
fortunate result  not  compelled  by  the  act. 
But  good  lawyers  disagree  with  me  on  that 
case.  Viewing  this  whole  line  of  cases,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Court  cannot  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  lack  of  proper  Judicial  restraint  or  a 
tendency  to  overextend  Federal  power  In  dis- 
regard of  State  Interests.  Indeed,  the  report 
of  the  chief  justices  appears  to  recognise 
that  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty  In  this 
area  has  been  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide guidance,  rather  than  a  llghthearted 
exercise  of  policymaking  by  the  Court. 

Summarlzlxtg  my  views  on  the  first  count 
of  the  Indictment.  I  suggest  that  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  in   1956  presents  a  far  more  ac- 
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curate  picture  of  the  impact  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  powers  of  local  self- 
government  than  does  the  Chief  Justices' 
report.  The  conclusions  In  chapter  1  of 
the  Commission's  report  remain  accurate  In 
1958:   I  mention  two: 

(1)  Limitations  on  State  power  arising 
out  of  national  powers  have  "only  a  mfnlmal 
effect  on  the  capacity  of  States  to  discharge 
their  functions."  The  "trend  of  judicial 
opinion  outside  the  civil  liberties  field  has 
on  the  whole  been  tolerant  and  accommo- 
dating to  State  policy."  The  "range  of  ac- 
tivities that  lie  primarily  within  the  power 
of  the  States  by  reason  of  lack  of  any 
coercive  authority  In-  Congress  to  deal  with 
them  Is  substantial." 

(2)  The  basic  problems  of  maintaining 
our  Federal  system  today  lie  in  those  areas 
of  National  and  8%ote  power  where  both 
Congress  and  the  fitatee  have  real  choices 
to  make,  and  where  many  alternative  courses 
are  open.  It  Is  In  these  areas  that  practical 
iMuea  «rlM.  and  the  leflsUtures  and  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  agencies  with  their  assigned 
jurlsdiouons  provide  the  appropriate  forums 
for  settling  these  Lisues.  Ths  current  Ju- 
dicial doctrine  leavM  these  lasuae  to  be  re- 
solved by  legislative  Judgment.  They  are 
no  longer  Issues  resolved  by  the  Court  ap- 
plying legal  crlterle  but  by  the  legislative 
bodies,  operating  within  their  respecUve 
Jurisdictions,  applying  political,  economic, 
and  administrative  criteria. 

This  has  been  the  consequence  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  over  the  past  20  years. 
To  me  thU  U  judicial  self-restraint.  It  may 
be  excessive  self-restraint  In  the  eyes  of 
some,  but  It  cannot  properly  l>e  called  lack 
of  proper  judicial  restraint. 

The  second  count  of  the  Indictment  Is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  tended  to  adopt 
the  role  of  policymaker  without  proper  ju- 
dicial restraint  In  its  supervUlon  of  SUte 
action  by  virtue  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Most  of  us  would  I  think,  agree  that  the 
verdict  would  have  to  be  "guilty"  here  were 
we  judging  the  period  from  1900  to  1937. 
During  that  period  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
peatedly substituted  lU  policy  judgment  for 
that  of  the  State  legislatures  on  the  wisdom 
and  desirability  of  economic  and  social  legis- 
lation. But  that  is  all  ancient  history.  At 
least  with  respect  to  social  and  economic 
legislation  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  past  20 
years  must  be  acquitted  of  this  charge.  The 
modern  Supreme  Court  has  been  extremely 
careful  not  to  substitute  its  Judgment  of 
what  Is  wise  or  sound  for  State  legislative 
Judgment  in  social  and  economic  legislation. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  number  of  the 
State  courts  represented  by  the  chief  justices 
who  voted  to  Indict  the  Supreme  Court  for 
lack  of  proper  Judicial  restraint. 

Only  In  two  areafl  has  the  Supreme  Court 
used  the  14th  amendment  to  supervise  State 
action  to  any  extent  in  the  past  20  years. 
In  these  two  areas  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  Interference  with  State  poli- 
cies— In  civil  liberties  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

In  both  areas  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  measure  of  affirmative 
leadership.  There  has  been  less  self-restraint 
here  than  In  other  areas  and  for  that  the 
Court  is  to  be  commended,  not  condemned. 
Here  Is  where  fundamental  rights  of  the 
Individual  to  equality  under  the  law.  to  free- 
dom of  expression,  and  to  fair  procedures 
come  Into  conflict  with  governmental  power. 
Since  judicial  restraint  on  most  matters  of 
legislative  policy  has  allowed  a  very  broad 
sweep  to  governmental  power,  it  is  appropri- 
ate and  necessary  that  the  Court  give  in- 
creasing attention  to  insuring  that  these 
broad  governmental  powers  are  exercised  In 
such  a  way  as  to  respect  the  basic  consti- 
tutional rights  of  Individuals.  It  Is  safe  to 
give  broad  sweep  to  legislative  powers  only 
if  an  Independent  .iudlclary  will  assert  Itself 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  mi- 


norities. A  high  degree  of  self-restraint  here 
would  be  an  abdication  of  the  Court's  major 
responsibility.* 

Turning  now  to  State  criminal  procedure 
the  Court  has  been  unusually  careful  to  ex- 
ercise a  reasonable  measiu-e  of  self-restraint. 
It  has  deliberately  left  to  each  State  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  work  out  Its  own  criminal 
procedure,  so  long  as  the  most  basic  rights 
are  not  denied.  Repeatedly,  the  Court  has 
refused  to  impose  upon  the  States  procedural 
standards  that  the  Court  has  found  essential 
to  fair  administration  of  Jtistice  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Court  has 
not  interfered  with  State  criminal  procedure. 
It  has  on  a  good  many  occasions  and  in  some 
closely  divided  cases,  like  the  recent  Orifflth 
decisions  criticized  by  the  Chief  Justices.  But 
the  division  In  Orifflth  did  not  relate  to  the 
desirability  of  a  procedure  requiring  the 
State  to  pay  for  a  tranncrlpt  when  needed 
to  perfect  an  Indigent's  appeal.  All  agreed 
this  was  desirable;  thalr  dlvlilon  related  to 
whether  this  procedure  was  sufflclentlj 
fundamental  to  Justify  Imposing  the  proce- 
dure on  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  Grif- 
fith case  Itself  demonstrates  the  Justices' 
constant  concern  with  maintaining  a  proper 
balance  between  Insuring  fair  procedures 
and  leaving  with  the  States  Independent 
responsibility  for  developing  their  own  pro- 
cedures. The  many  decisions  in  which  the 
Court  has  resolved  a  difficult  question  in 
favor  of  the  State  demonstrate  to  me  an  un- 
usual forbearance  and  judicial  restraint  in 
this  area.  Indeed,  on  a  number  of  occasions 
the  Court  has  allowed  State  procedure  to 
stand  that  I  personally  would  have  held  to 
violate  due  process — for  example,  its  refusal 
to  require  counsel  for  indigents  in  noncapital 
cases. 

I.  for  one,  believe  there  Is  a  real  need  and 
place  for  the  discreet  exercise  erf  power  in  the 
Supreme  Court  to  enforce  fair  standards  of 
criminal  procedure  In  State  ootu'ts.  I  rec- 
onunend  the  lectvire  by  Justice  Schaefer,  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  on  "Federalism 
and  State  Criminal  Procedure,"  published  In 
the  November  1956  Issue  of  Harvard  Law 
Review.  He  makes  a  very  strong  case  for 
control  over  State  criminal  procedure  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  addition  to  certain 
practical  considerations  that  give  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  better  perspective  than  the 
SUte  courts.  Justice  Schaefer  emphasizes 
that: 

"Considerations  of  federalism  •  •  •  must 
be  measured  against  the  competing  demands 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  quality 
of  a  nation's  civilization  can  be  largely  meas- 
ured by  the  methods  It  uses  In  enforcement 
of  Its  criminal  law.  That  measurement  Is 
not  taken  merely  In  retrospect  by  social  his- 
torians of  the  future.  It  is  taken  from  day 
to  day  by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  to 
them  the  criminal  procedure  sanctioned  by 
any  of  our  SUtes  is  the  procedure  sanctioned 
by  the  United  States." 

Apart  from  the  real  need  for  some  Federal 
control  over  minimum  procedural  protec- 
tions. It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  these 
procedural  sUndards  do  not  curtail  the  sub- 
stentlve  legislative  power  of  the  SUte.  The 
SUte  still  has  the  power  to  deal  with  lU 
j>roblems,  but  is  simply  required  to  do  so  by 
procedures  that  insure  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals. 

My  conclusion  then  Is  that  In  this  broad 
field  of  Federal-SUte  relations  the  Supreme 
Court  has  acted  In  a  very  responsible  man- 
ner In  the  past  20  years.  Its  record  simply 
does  not  support  the  accusation  by  the  Chief 
Justices  that  it  has  too  often  acted  with- 
out proper  judicial  restraint  in  this  area. 
In  view  of  the  pressures  under  which  the 


*  Here  Dean  Lockhart  commented  that  the 
dvil  liberties  aspect  of  the  problem  would  be 
discussed  by  another  panel  member. 


Court  operates,  with  a  heavy  caseload  and 
far  less  time  to  study  the  cases  than  we  on 
the  sidelines  have  to  examine  them  critically, 
there  are  bound  to  be  occasional  cases  where 
we  may  believe  the  Court  has  not  given  care- 
ful enough  consideration  to  the  problem  and 
should,  perhaps,  have  exercised  greater  judi- 
cial restraint  before  Uklng  action.  But  its 
record  as  a  whole  does  not  support  the 
broadside  type  of  atUck  made  by  the  chief 
justices. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  chief  Jtis- 
tlces'  comments  can  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 
Even  though  their  conclusions  are  not  well 
supported  by  a  fair  examination  of  the 
Court's  actual  performance,  there  Is  signifi- 
cance In  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Bute  chief  justices  gave  their  support  to 
this  report.  This  Indicates  a  rather  wide- 
spread opinion  In  judicial  circles,  both  north 
and  south,  that  there  Is  need  to  urge  the 
Supreme  Court  to  exercise  greater  discretion 
and  self-restraint  In  lu  policymaking  roles 
In  our  Federal  system.  So  wtdeapread  an 
opinion  oannot  be  wholly  ignortd  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  While  I  think  the 
report  went  too  far  when  It  accused  the 
Court  of  too  often  adopting  the  role  of 
pollcymnker  without  proper  Judicial  re- 
straint, we  cannot  quarrel  with  emphasis  In 
the  report  on  the  need  for  careful  moder- 
ation and  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Court's  policymaking  role.  I  think  all  of 
the  Justices  appreciate  this  need  for  modera- 
tion and  restraint,  but  there  may  be  some 
value  In  a  forceful  reminder  from  such  a 
represenutlve  group  of  the  judiciary  in  this 
country. 

Still.  I  would  not  like  to  see  this  report 
cause  any  major  change  in  the  course  of  de- 
cisions by  the  Court.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
now  going  through  one  of  the  great  periods 
In  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Today 
the  rlghU  of  the  Individual  are  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. Today  the  Covirt  is  giving  greater 
protection  than  ever  before  to  basic  individ- 
ual liberties,  and  to  procedures  that  protect 
the  Individual's  rlghte.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Court  Is  throwing  no  roadblocks  In  the  way  of 
governmental  action  designed  to  benefit  the 
Individual.  When  history  writes  Its  record  of 
this  period,  my  opinion  is  that  the  storm 
now  raging  around  the  Supreme  Coiart  will 
be  only  one  little  skirmish  in  an  era  in 
which  the  Supreme  Coiurt  will  emerge  as  one 
of  the  key  factors  in  the  creation  of  a 
better  American  democracy. 


FARM  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  RUSSFT.Ti.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  magazine 
carries  an  article  reporting  the  results 
of  a  poll  that  the  magazine  made  of  its 
readers  on  the  popularity  of  farm  price 
supports. 

"The  magazine  reported  that  55  percent 
of  its  readers  are  op>posed  to  Grovemment 
price  supFKjrts  and  are  in  favor  of  remov- 
ing Government  entirely  from  the  farm 
price  field. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  and 
other  enemies  of  Government  farm  price 
supports  have  gleefully  seized  upon  the 
Farm  Journal  poll  to  justify  their  posi- 
tion. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Secretary  Benson 
cited  this  poll  as  proof  that  the  Nation's 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  his  program  of 
lowering  support  prices  or  eliminating 
them  altogether. 

In  a  speech  earlier  this  month  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  the  Secretary  referred  to 
the  Farm  Joui'nal  poll  and  declared: 

Yes;  the  voices  of  the  American  farmer 
calls  In  louder  and  louder  tones  for  more 
freedom  to  act  and  less  Government  Inter- 
ference.   If  this  Is  what  farmers  want — what 
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are  we  waiting  for — what  1b  Congreos  waiting 
for?  I  repeat,  we've  made  our  recommecda- 
tioDfl.    Wby  don't  they  actt 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Ben- 
son Is  using  the  Farm  Journal  survey  In 
order  to  claim  that  farmers  are  behind 
the  ruinous  agricultural  policies  of  the 
present  administration.  In  the  past 
6  years  the  farm  program  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  driven  many 
family-type  farmers  from  the  land  and 
has  forced  many  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Benson  program  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Ever  since  I  saw  the  purported  out- 
come of  the  Farm  Journal  poll.  I  have 
wondered  just  who  the  readers  were  who 
voted  in  it.  I  was  especiall}'  curious 
about  the  results  in  my  own  State,  where 
the  magazine  reported  62  percent  against 
price  supports. 

As  a  Senator  from  an  agricultural 
State  and  as  one  who  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  farm  matters  during  my 
40  years  of  public  service,  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  this  survey  truly  represented 
the  sentiments  of  the  dirt  faimers  of 
this  Nation.  I  certainly  found  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  62  percent  of  the 
farmers  of  my  own  State  were  opposed 
to  all  price  supports,  as  the  Farm  Journal 
sought  to  suggest  and  as  Mr.  Benson 
would  imply. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  able  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  of  my  State,  the 
Honorable  Phil  Campbell,  was  one  of 
those  who  foimd  it  hard  to  believe  that 
62  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia  were 
opposed  to  price  supports.  He  decided 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  his  own. 

In  the  April  8  edition  of  the  Market 
Bulletin,  a  weekly  publication  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  goes  to  the  farmers  of  my  State, 
Mr.  Campbell  asked  farmers  to  write  him 
their  feelings  about  Government  price 
supports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  the  statement 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  8  ediUon  of  the 
Market  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

How  Do  You  Fkbl  Aaotrr  Puck  Sttppobts 
The  ciirrent  Issue  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  farm  publications  claims  that  62  per- 
cent of  Georgia's  farmers  want  the  GoTern- 
ment  to  do  away  with  all  forms  of  price  sup- 
port* and  leave  the  fanner  on  his  own. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  I  want 
every  farmer  who  reads  this  to  sit  down  and 
write  me  a  card  or  letter  saying  whether  or 
not  he  thinks  the  Government  should  sup- 
port farm  prices. 

If  Georgia  farmers  ^ant  to  do  away  with 
price  supports  I  want  to  know  it. 

Phil  Camfbxu., 
Commiasioner  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  Georgia  Market 
Bulletin,  Commissioner  Campbell  re- 
ports the  first  returns  from  his  survey. 
The  Campbell  poll  shows  that  62  percent 
of  the  farmers  of  our  State  are  in  favor 
of  continued  Government  supports  on 
the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  result  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  poll  is  exactly  opposite  that 
of  the  Farm  Journal  poll. 

Mr.  Campbell  does  not  contend  that 
his  survey  proves  that  62  percent  of  all 
Georgia  farmers  are  in  favor  of  price  sup- 
ports. He  wisely  points  out  that  straw 
polls  at  best  are  risky  indicators  of  public 
opinions. 

However.  Mr.  Campbell  also  points  out 
that  producers  of  most  major  farm  com- 
modities have  for  many  years  expressed 
their  overwhelming  approval  of  Govern- 
ment price  supports  in  the  various  crop 
referendums.  This,  he  maintains,  is  far 
more  indicative  of  the  true  feelings  of 
the  bona  fide  farmers  on  price  supports 
than  his  own  poll  or  that  of  a  farm  mag- 
azine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
Commissioner  Campbell's  article  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Georgia  Market  Bul- 
letin, reporting  the  results  of  his  survey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Price  Suppobt  Survkt   Rksxtlts 

Letters  favoring  price  supports 628 

Letters  against  price  supports 374 

Total 1.002 

Listed  above  are  the  results  of  the  letters 
sent  in  by  readers  of  the  Market  Bulletin 
concerning  Federal  price  supports  for  farm 
products. 

This  survey  was  conducted  as  a  result  of  a 
national  magazine's  statement  that  62  per- 
cent of  Georgia's  farmers  were  against  a  na- 
tional support  program  for  farm  products. 

In  my  opinion  the  sxirvey  conducted  by  the 
Market  Bulletin  on  a  voluntary  basis  of  its 
readers  is  of  little  more  significance  than  the 
survey  conducted  by  the  national  farm 
magazine. 

Surveys,  at  best,  are  poor  Indications  as 
witnessed  in  the  presidential  election  be- 
tween President  Truman  and  Governor 
Dewey  and  as  witnessed  also  when  a  national 
magazine  made  a  survey  during  one  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  earlier  elections.  The  re- 
siUts  were  so  much  the  reverse  of  the  survey 
that  the  national  magazine  ceased  publica- 
tion immediately  after  the  election. 

Actually  there  is  no  need  for  a  survey  as  to 
how  farmers  feel.  Since  a  Federal  price  sup- 
port law  was  passed  and  came  into  being, 
fanners  have  had  to  vote  each  year  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  favored  continuance  of 
the  price  support  programs.  Each  year,  for 
many  years,  farmers  have  voted  for  the  price 
support  program. 

With  this  absolute  evidence  of  farmers 
voting,  why  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  attempt  a 
sxirvey  which  at  best  is  of  very  little  value. 

Phil  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM  AND  POSTAL 
RATES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
high — or  perhaps  it  was  a  new  low — in 
unfair  and  slanted  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  was  reached  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  April  20  issue  of 
the  life  magazine. 

The  implications  in  the  editorial  are 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  a 
worthless  and  shiftless  group  of  people 
who  are  living  on  Government  subsidies 
and  handouts.  Life  wound  up  with  the 
astounding    conclusion    that    marginal 


farmers  should  be  driven  off  their  farms 
and  relocated  at  Government  expense. 
It  does  not  state  where  these  farmers 
are  to  be  relocated,  or  what  effect  such 
relocation  would  have  on  the  competition 
for  Jobs,  which  now  has  brought  about 
the  unemployment  of  5  million. 

In  its  assault  on  what  it  termed  "farm 
subsidies,"  Life  magazine  conveniently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  virtually  every 
other  segment  of  the  American  economy 
enjoys  some  form  of  Government  sub- 
sidy, assistance,  or  protection — either  dl-  7 
rectly  or  indirectly.  One  such  subsidy 
is  the  special  low  postal  rates  that  most 
of  the  magazines  and  periodicals — in- 
cluding Life  magazine — now  enjoy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  estimated  that  Life 
magazine  is  being  subsidized  to  the  tune 
of  $9,310,000  a  year  in  postal  rates. 

This  was  the  figure  the  Post  Office 
gave  to  a  committee  of  the  House  m 
1957  in  arguing  for  higher  postal  rates. 
The  figure  of  $9,310,000  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  estimated  cost  of 
handling  Life  in  the  mails  and  the  postal 
rate  charged  it. 

Since  that  time,  the  postal  rate  for 
magazines  has  mcreased  somewhat.  80 
have  salaries  and  operational  costs  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  figure  given  as  the  mail 
subsidy  for  Life  magazine  in  1957  would 
not  be  substantially  changed  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  rank  hypocrisy  be- 
hind this  unwarranted  slur  of  American 
farmers  has  been  exposed  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Carroll  Coimty  Geor- 
gian, a  newspaper  published  in  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  counties  of  my 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert this  editorial,  entitled  "Life  Does  It 
Again,"  at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Lite  Dobs  It  Aoain 

Life  magazine,  the  self-appointed  voice  of 
the  discordant  minorities  which  includes  the 
Republican  Party,  has  done  it  again.  In  Its 
usual  blast  of  contrived  excitement,  the  mag- 
azine baa  sat  in  Judgment  of  Amertean 
farmers. 

In  a  lengthy  editorial  in  the  April  30  issue 
of  that  magazine  there  is  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  farmers  for  accepting  Federal  aid  in 
the  form  of  subsidies.  The  magazine  comes 
up  with  the  conclxision  that  marginal  fann- 
ers should  be  forced  off  the  farm  and  re- 
located at  Government  expense.  They  im- 
plied that  all  small  farmers  would  fall  Into 
this  group  to  be  picked  up  at  Government 
expense  and  put  somewhere  else.  But  that 
somewhere  else  is  not  located  In  the  Life 
article. 

The  magazine  wants  the  voters  to  get  up 
in  arms  about  Government  help  to  farmers, 
broadly  hinting  that  no  one  else  benefits 
from  Government  funds.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  airlines,  railroads,  the  special  deple- 
tion allowance  for  oil  companies,  utilities, 
labor,  many  businesses,  maritime  services, 
and  many,  many  others — most  of  whom  Just 
happen  to  advertise  in  Life  magazine. 

In  fact,  while  no  name  has  been  given,  a 
n.S.  post  office  subsidy  saves  one  national 
magazine  $a.604.000  in  postage  during  a 
single  year.  Which  Is  considerably  more 
than  any  one  fanner  gets  In  a  long,  long 
lifetime  of  toU. 
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It  seems  Life  mugazlne  will  never  learn 
which  side  their  bntad  is  buttered  on.  And. 
incidentally,  there  ire  two  good  farm  prod- 
ucts. If  Life  magazine  finds  that  subsidies 
are  such  a  terrible  blow  they  could  accom- 
plish a  neat  savini;s  for  their  country  and 
salve  their  outraged  conscience  by  actually 
paying  what  it  really  cost  to  mail  their  weekly 
publication. 

If  subsidies  are  going  to  be  knocked  off, 
let's  get  the  foolish  ones  first.  Since  Life 
magazine  does  not  malce  a  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life  anywhere  approach- 
ing the  contributions  of  any  farmer  It  seems 
that  the  logical  subsidy  to  cut  out  first  would 
be  the  favorable  raaillng  privileges  of  Life 
magazine.  It  would  t>e  nice  to  see  the  Post 
Office  Department  breaking  even. 

It  would  aiso  be  nice  for  Life  magazine  to 
attempt  to  be  what  it  tells  its  subscribers  it 
already  is,  an  impartial  pictorial  news  mag- 
azine. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT   FOR  SENATE 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  PAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15,  1959,  I  submitted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 102,  which  would  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
formulate  and  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
classification  and  pay  system  for  the 
empwyees  of  Senators.  My  proposal  is 
designed  to  provide  the  public  and  the 
press  with  information  as  to  salaries 
and  duties  of  staff  members  of  Senators 
while  preserving  desirable  administra- 
tive flexibility. 

I  was  happy  to  be  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  measure  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dottclas],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HulCPHRET].  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BxtshI. 

Recently  the  Oregon  Journal,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  my  home  city  of  Portland, 
discussed  Senate  Resolution  102  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Way  To  Allay  Voter 
Suspicion."  The  Journal  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  nothing  inherently  wrong 
in  Congressmen  hiring  relatives.  The 
editors  noted  that  the  procedure  pro- 
vided for,  under  the  terms  of  my  resolu- 
tion, would  permit  a  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  employee  of  a  Sena- 
tor is  doing  work  and  carrying  out  re- 
sponsibility c<Mnmensurate  with  bis  sal- 
ary. "If  such  is  the  case."  the  editorial 
states,  "then  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  employee  is  a  relative 
or  not." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  April  22.  1959,  issue  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Wat  To  Allat  Votxb  Suspicion 
Out  of  the  flurry  over  congressional  nep- 
otism has  come  a  proposal  which  would 
aUay  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  present 
system  and  still  leave  the  Congressmen  with 
plenty  of  leeway  in  hiring  and  salary  setting 
of  assistants  and  office  help. 

As  we  have  said  hetort,  there  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  in  the  hiring  of  relatives 
by  Congressmen.  The  twin  evils  which  have 
given  nepotism  a  bad  name  are  the  hiring 
of   relatives   at   high   salaries  for  minor  or 


nonexistent  duties  and  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
with  which  the  whole  process  has  been 
shrouded. 

A  bUl  Introduced  by  Senator  Richard 
Nkubekoex  would  seem  to  give  the  public  a 
reasonable  amount  of  information  and  at 
the  same  time  aUow  fiexlbility.  His  pro- 
posal calls  for  classification  of  positions  in 
a  Senator's  office  with  several  grades  within 
each  classification.  It  would  also  make  ac- 
cessible to  the  press  and  public  a  list  of 
those  persons  on  a  Senator's  payroU  with 
their  grade,  position,  and  salary  range  but 
not  necessarily  the  exact  pay  level.  Such  a 
plan  would  discourage  loading  the  payroll 
with  relatives  who  do  little  or  no  work  but 
at  the  same  time,  by  not  listing  exact  sal- 
aries, would  prevent  the  interoffice  bicker- 
ing which  sometimes  accompanies  general 
knowledge  of  these  details. 

Since  a  Congressman's  office  staff  is  paid 
with  tax  dollars,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  in  general  how  the  payroll  allowance 
is  being  spent. 

V^ith  a  plan  such  as  NEtrBEacza's,  It  would 
be  possible  to  determine  whether  an  em- 
ployee was  doing  work  and  carrying  re- 
sponsibility commensurate  with  the  salary. 
If  such  is  the  case,  then  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  the  employee  is  a  rela- 
tive or  not. 

A  Uttle  candor  of  the  type  suggested  In 
the  Neuberger  blU  would  do  much  to  allay 
voter  suspicion  and  abolish  the  idea  that  a 
public  office  holder's  primary  aim  is  to  get 
his  and  aU  his  family's  mvizzles  in  the  pub- 
lic trough. 


NEEDED:      EARLY      APPROVAL     OP 
GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  today  approved  Senate  bill 
548,  to  grant  congressional  consent  to  a 
compact  among  the  States  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin. 

The  early  enactment  of  this  bill  by 
the  Congress  will,  I  believe,  better  en- 
able the  States  around  the  lakes  to  co- 
operate In  preserving,  developing,  and 
better  utilizing  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, water,  recreational,  residential,  and 
other  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Under  the  Constitution,  of  course, 
compacts  of  this  nature  require  Federal 
approval. 

Last  year  a  similar  bill  passed  the 
Senate:  unfortunately,  final  approval 
was  not  attained  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Generally,  the  compact  represents  a 
constructive  effort  by  the  Lakes  States, 
through  better  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion, to  more  effectively  utilize  their  re- 
sources to  work  out  problems  that  may 
develop  among  the  States  relating  to 
their  mutual  interests  and  to  plan  more 
constructively  for  developmental  pro- 
grams for  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  merits  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  respectfully  urge  that  Sen- 
ate bill  548  be  brought  up  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Senate  so  as  to  achieve 
favorable  approval  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 


THE      SENATE'S      FIGHTING      TAX- 
PAYER—SENATOR   WILLIAMS    OP 
DELAWARE 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  President,  In 

the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  April  26, 


1959,  there  appeared  an  article,  written 
by  Willard  Edwards,  entitled  "The  Sen- 
ate's Fighting  Taxpayer"— referring  to 
Senator  John  Williams,  of  Delaware. 
This  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  Delaware 
Senator  for  his  courageous  efforts  to  ex- 
pose waste  and  ineflBciency  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  published  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thz  Senate's  Fighting  Taxpateb 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington. — They  call  him  "the  Whis- 
pering Terror."  He's  the  shyest  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  but  his  soft  voice  on  the 
Senate  fioor  almost  invariably  creates  fear 
and  consternation  In  the  Government 
bureaucracy. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican 
from  Delaware,  a  mild  mannered,  slender 
man  with  a  hesitant  smUe,  is  an  enigma  to 
his  colleagues.  His  almost  inaudible 
speeches  command  an  eager  audience  in  a 
Chamt>er  where  the  loud  and  bombastic  too 
often  prevail.  He  shuns  publicity  but  gets 
headlines.  He  is  a  master  of  the  understate- 
ment, delivered  deadpan. 

After  exposing  a  particularly  odious  tax 
scandal  Involving  a  notc»-lous  racketeer,  he 
remarked,  almost  apologeticaUy: 

"I  do  think  the  Government  should  prose- 
cute gangsters  for  big  income  tax  evasions 
Just  as  vigorously  as  it  prosecutes  law  abiding 
citizens  for  little  ones." 

For  12  years,  Williams,  representing  one  of 
the  smallest  constituencies  in  the  Nation, 
has  been  unearthing  venality,  stupidity,  In- 
efflciency,  and  waste  in  the  Federal  struc- 
ture. He  worlds  alone,  patiently  accumulat- 
ing evidence,  checlcing  and  doublechecking 
his  facts.  Finally,  he  appears  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  waits  his  turn  quietly,  and  then 
reads,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  his  carefully 
prepared  statement. 

In  the  huge  Government  buildings  along 
Pennsylvania  and  Constitution  Avenues, 
bureaucrats  turn  pale  as  the  word  is  passed: 

"Williams  has  dug  up  another  one." 

They  have  reason  for  trepidation.  Dur- 
ing the  Truman  administration.  Williams' 
one-man  investigations  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
started  a  series  of  grand -jury  Inquiries, 
trials,  and  convictions.  Approximately  380 
Government  officials  and  employees  were 
flred,  resigned,  or  retired  in  a  3-year  period. 
Sixty  went  to  Jail. 

He  has  remained  on  the  warpath  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  His  more 
recent  revelations  have  disclosed  bureau- 
cratic injustices  and  inequities  rather  than 
felonies  but  he  remains  an  object  of  fear 
to  Government  offlclals.  He  was  the  first 
GOP  Senator  to  take  the  floor  to  attack 
Presidential  Assistant  Sherman  Adams. 

"I  can  see  no  difference  between  mink 
coats  and  freezers  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  vicuna  coats  and  oriental 
rugs  under  a  Republican  one,"  he  murmured. 

Nor  does  Williams  withhold  his  fire  when 
the  activities  of  his  own  colleagues  come 
under  his  scrutiny.  Last  year,  a  congres- 
sional pension  plan  was  about  to  slip  quietly 
and  without  debate  throtigh  the  Senate 
when  It  feU  under  the  searching  gaze  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Noting  that  this  measure  contained  a  re- 
markable proviso  which  would  permit  vet- 
eran legislators  to  retire  with  pensions  higher 
than  their  salaries,  Williams  told  his  fellow 
Senators : 

"This  is  a  congressional  gravy  train  which 
you  don't  have  the  guts  to  defend  In  public." 
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'Senators  are  not  accustomed  to  hey  such 
caustic  reprimands,  delivered  mildly  u  If  in 
reproof  of  an  erring  child.  In  this  Instance, 
the  main  target  was  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Ltnoon  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  • 
thinsklnned  autocrat  who  has  been  known 
to  pour  sarcasm  and  ridicule  upon  those 
who  raised  the  slightest  question  concerning 
his  legislative  program. 

Johnson  flushed  but  made  haste  to  pi- 
geonhole the  pension  plan — permanently. 

Williams  has  a  gift  for  gentle  irony  which 
hiis  gone  largely  unnoticed.  After  uncover- 
ing the  fact  that  the  wealthy  owner  of  a 
fiunous  money-winning  race  horse  had  col- 
lected a  Oovernment  hay  and  feed  subsidy, 
,he  remarked,  innocently: 

"I  am  sure  that,  as  racing  fans  watched 
,thls   horse   win   hundreds   of    thousands   of 
dollars,  they  did  not  realize  he  was  on  Gov- 
ernment relief." 

Again,  after  relating  his  futile  efforts  to 
turn  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasiiry  $1,500  which 
had  been  allotted  him  for  office  stationery 
which  he  did  not  need,  Williams  observed: 
"I  was  advised  to  buy  the  stationery,  call 
a  truck,  and  send  It  to  the  city  dump.  In 
that  way.  the  Oovernment  would  be  rid  of 
the  money  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  pay  an  In- 
come tax  on  it." 

Oazlng  reflectively  at  the  ceiling,  he 
summed  up  the  incident: 

"Everybody  but  the  taxpayers  would  be 
happy." 

Once  he  was  accused  of  violating  the  law 
by  making  public  a  document  stamped 
"secret,"  which  exposed  a  Government  em- 
ployee's crookedness. 

"I  don't  know  if  I've  violated  the  law." 
he  told  the  Senate,  "but  I  always  heard  it 
was  a  crime  to  conceal  a  crime." 

Prank  Costello,  the  New  York  racketeer, 
was  one  of  Williams'  early  targets.  Costello 
evaded  Jail  for  years  and  at  one  point  ob- 
tained a  last-mlniite  stay  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  E>ouglas.  Wil- 
liams was  so  Indignant  that  he  could  almost 
be  heard  In  the  galleries. 

"If  this  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  would 
have  been  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  years 
ago,"  he  remarked.  "It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  the  courts  should  stop  pussyfooting 
around  with  this  racketeer  and  remember 
that  170  million  law-abiding  Americans  have 
some  rights  as  well  as  these  gangsters." 

When  Williams  was  Introduced  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  Chicago  In  1952  as 
the  Senator  who  had  slnglehandedly  un- 
covered tax  scandals  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, he  received  an  ovation.  He  bowed 
his  head  in  embarrassed  acknowledgment 
but  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
speech. 

At  one  point  in  his  Investigations,  there 
were  highly  authentic  reports  that  he  had 
received  threats  from  gangster  sources. 

"I  can't  understand  what  started  such 
rumors."  was  his  only  comment.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  revealed  settlement  of  big 
delinquent  tax  claims  for  small  amounts  by 
several  members  of  the  Capone  gang. 

Williams  was  bqrn  on  a  farm  near  Bayard, 
Del.,  54  years  ago.  one  of  11  children.  After 
finishing  high  school,  he  went  to  work  for 
a  chicken  feed  flrnti.  By  the  time  he  was  40. 
he  and  his  brother  were  among  the  State's 
big  chicken  farmers. 

If  a  crooked  Government  employee  in  1946 
had  not  pocketed  certain  income-tax  pay- 
ments, among  them  one  by  Chicken  Farmer 
Williams,  the  Senate  would  have  lost  an  out- 
sUndlng  figure  and  the  taxpayers  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Farmer  Williams  had  little  Interest  in 
politics  but  he  was  ouUaged  when  he  found 
himself  listed  as  a  delinquent  taxpayer. 
Since  he  had  canceled  checks  to  prove  his 
payment,  he  began  an  investigation,  discov- 
ering that  an  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
worker  had  embezsled  his  money  and  that 
of  other  taxpayers.     Although  this  embez- 


Element  was  known  to  Bureau  officials,  the 
thief  was  still  on  the  payroll. 

"Something  ought  to  be  done  about  this," 
Williams  confided  to  his  neighbors.  He 
promptly  ran  for  the  Senate  against  a  vet- 
eran Democratic  New  Dealer,  beat  him 
handily,  and  came  to  Washington  in  1947, 
determined  to  obtain  more  information  on 
the  Tax  Bureau. 

Doggedly,  he,  his  wife,  and  b|s  secretary 
waded  through  Government  reports,  corpora- 
tion records,  bank  records,  official  docu- 
ments, and  other  source  material.  With 
meticulous  care,  he  built  up  bis  case.  It 
wasnt  until  May  1951,  that  he  made  his  first 
Senate  speech  on  the  Revenue  Bureau's 
operations  but  it  rocked  the  administration. 
His  exposure  snowballed  as  tipsters  in  Fed- 
eral bureaus  fed  him  more  Information. 

Williams  has  not  been  concerned  solely 
with  taxes  and  scandals.  He  has  fought  sub- 
sidles  for  fanners,  miners,  and  other  groups, 
steadfastly  refusing  to  take  Oovernment 
money  for  his  own  farms  from  soil  conserva- 
tion, soil  bank,  or  other  programs.  His 
disclosures  have  led  to  the  tightening  up  of 
many  laws. 

William's  strength  is  that  he  retains  the 
viewpoint  of  the  man  whom  cartoonists  like 
to  picture  as  the  harassed  and  befuddled  little 
individual  labeled  "U.S.  Taxpayer."  He 
hates  waste  or  misuse  of  taxpayer  money, 
whether  It  be  one  dollar  or  a  million,  whether 
it  is  because  of  corruption.  Imnwrality.  or 
stupidity  in  high  or  low  places. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Republican  Senators 
to  breast  the  Democratic  landslide  last  No- 
vember, winning  reelection  to  a  third  8-year 
term.  One  voter,  questioned  by  a  reporter, 
summed  up  the  majority  sentiment  in  his 
State  simply: 

"A  vote  against  Williams  would  be  like  a 
vote  for  dishonesty." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morninR  business? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CALL  OF 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  policy  committee  will  meet 
today  at  lunch  to  consider  all  the  bills 
on  the  calendar  and  will  receive  a  report 
of  the  legislative  review  committee.  At 
a  later  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sutnnit 
to  the  Senate  a  list  of  the  bills  which 
have  been  cleared  for  action. 

It  is  expected  that  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  will  be  called  up  for 
discussion  at  an  early  time  after  the  Sen- 
ate has  disposed  of  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Luce. 

I  sOso  anticipate  that  the  railroad  re- 
tirement bill  will  be  called  up  while  the 


senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  on  the 
floor,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  the  hear- 
ings and  report  on  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bill  are  available. 

Itx.  MORSE.  The  hearings,  I  am  cer- 
tain, are  available.  I  filed  the  report 
on  Friday.  It  should  be  available,  al- 
though I  myself  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  there 
minority  views? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  also  were  filed  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  was 
the  vote  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Fourteen  Senators  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  one  Senator  voted 
"present."  The  Senator  who  voted 
present,  however,  asked  permission  to 
file  minority  views  if  he  cared  to.  and 
he  has  filed  minority  views. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wish  to  speculate 
on  how  long  that  bill  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  feel  sure  that  I  will 
not  take  more  than  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  found 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  be  a  very 
flexible  and  versatile  man.  He  may  take 
as  long  or  as  little  time  as  he  feels  the 
circumstances  Justify.  I  wish  all  Sen- 
ators to  be  on  notice  that  If  the  hearings 
and  report  are  available,  we  will  try  to 
have  the  railroad  retirement  bill  called 
up  promptly. 

I  understand  that  the  discussion  on 
the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil  will  take  2  hours  or 
more.  The  nomination  will  be  followed 
by  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  may  complete  action 
on  that  bill  today  and  perhaps  take  up 
the  railroad  retirement  bill  tomorrow. 
After  we  see  what  progress  we  make 
today,  I  shall  make  a  detailed  annoimce- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  Is  closed. 


EXECXmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  3,596  nominations  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of 
major  and  below.  Included  in  this  group 
are  approximately  1,000  graduates  of 
the  MillUry.  Naval,  and  Air  Force 
Academies. 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Rscord,  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Vice  President's  desk  for  the  infor- 
mation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  lie  on 
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the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

LeRoy  Henry,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Peter  O.  Abdalla.  and  sundry  other  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Academy),  for  appointment 
as  ensigns  in  the  Navy;  and 

Jerry  M.  /bbott,  and  sundry  other  officers. 
fcT  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees, 
the  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina. 
tion  of  Mrs.  Clare  Soothe  Luce,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGC  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  undersund  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  wishes  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  taken  on  the  question  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination.  I  think  that  Is 
entirely  proper.  Speaking  for  myself, 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  is  taken  on  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  to  know  that  I  appreciate  this 
courtesy. 

In  my  15  years  in  the  Senate,  when- 
ever any  Senator  has  asked  me  to  help 
obtain  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  never  have 
failed  to  do  so.  and  I  never  will.  Some- 
times It  is  of  great  Importance  to  those 
concerned  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
taken:  and  I  have  always  been  glad  to 
coo[>erate  in  that  connection. 

In  regard  to  this  matter.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  cooperation  In  regard  to 
having  a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  be 
sure  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be 
taken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  to  be  Ambassador  to  Brazil? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  pro- 
ceed now  to  consider  the  nomination  by 
the  President  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
to  represent  our  Nation  as  Ambassador 
to  Brazil. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  my  speech  will  be  of 
some  length.  In  the  interest  of  con- 
tinuity. I  shall  not  yield  unUl  I  have 


finished  my  formal  remarks.  There- 
after. I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  any  of  my  formal  re- 
marks or  any  comment  I  may  make. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Luce  Involves  some  very  serious  charges 
as  to  her  competency  or  lack  of  compe- 
tency. I  Intend  to  make  that  formal 
record  first — as  I  would  as  a  lawyer  who 
was  pleading  a  case  before  the  bar  of 
justice. 

After  I  have  made  my  argviment  In 
chief,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  itr  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs.  In 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  my  inclination  is. 
and  always  will  be.  to  resolve  all  doubt, 
whenever  possible,  in  support  of  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  for  an  ambassador- 
ship to  a  Latin  American  country. 

It  Is  only  because  I  think  this  nomina- 
tion Is  so  completely  unjustified  and  is  so 
much  against  the  best  interests  of  my 
country  in  resp>ect  to  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  that  I  consider  It  my  duty 
to  make  this  record  against  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  will  show 
that  one  of  the  first  major  questions 
which  I  had  to  consider  as  a  new  Sena- 
tor, back  in  1945,  involved  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Wallace  to  be  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Because  of  the  feelings 
which  then  existed  within  the  Senate, 
there  were  delays  of  considerable  length 
In  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Wallace  nomination.  Those  delays 
gave  me  an  oppnartunity  to  engage  in 
research  and  study  in  regard  to  all  nomi- 
nation confirmation  controversies  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  of  which  there  is 
any  written  record.  I  directed  that 
study ;  and  I,  myself,  did  a  great  deal  of 
the  research.  I  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  by  my  own 
legislative  assistant  at  the  time. 

That  research  was  very  helpful  to  me, 
and  when  a  later  nomination,  that  of 
Robert  Harmegan  to  be  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, also  proved  to  be  controversial.  I 
spoke  at  great  length  on  the  historic 
criteria  which  I  think  the  records  show 
Congress  has  historically  followed  in  ex- 
ercising its  constitutional  duties,  under 
the  advice-and-consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  In  regard  to  Presidential 
nominations,  ambassadorial  and  others. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
my  colleagues — because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, so  much  of  that  study  is  likewise 
applicable  to  the  question  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  LUce — I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  study  shows 
that  the  following  are  the  criteria  which, 
over  the  decades,  the  Senate  has  fol- 
lowed: 

First,  character  and  mental  soundness. 
Does  the  nominee  to  a  position  which 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  advice-and- 
consent  power  of  the  Senate  have  the 
character  and  mentality  which  would 
Justify  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
by  the  Senate? 


As  I  said  during  the  debate  in  1945, 
and  during  nomination  confirmation  de- 
bates in  the  Senate  since  then,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  President  must  nomi- 
nate to  each  position  for  which  he  has 
the  Executive  right  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date, someone  who  meets  the  individual 
views  of  individual  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  regard  to  character  qualification. 
Instead,  the  history  of  such  matters 
shows  quite  clearly  that  the  Senate  has 
considered  the  character  criterion  from 
the  standpoint  of  whether  the  nominee 
has  a  public  record,  a  known  record,  of 
conduct  and  behavior  so  bad  that  an  in- 
dividual Senator  would  have  to  admit  to 
himself  that  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
son of  that  type  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1945.  or  in  one  of 
the  subsequent  debates  during  which  I 
discussed  the  character  criterion,  that, 
in  order  to  illustrate  its  importance  and 
its  application,  I  stated  that  I  believed 
all  of  us  could  take  for  granted  that  if  a 
President  nominated  to  a  high  post  a 
convicted  felon  or  a  person  notoriously 
known  as  a  libertine  or  a  person  who 
was  publicly  known  to  be  so  devoid  of 
the  character  qualifications  of  social 
morality  and  good  conduct  that  we  could 
say  that  that  p>erson  really  was  not  fit  to 
be  nominated  to  the  position,  then,  un- 
der the  advice-and-consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  that  person  should  be 
found  wanting  under  the  first  criterion 
I  have  mentioned. 

The  second  criterion,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Senate,  by  its  action  over  the 
decades,  has  demonstrated  that  it  looks 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  nominee 
is  patriotic,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  or  question  as  to  the 
nominee's  loyalty  to  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  In  other  words,  if 
one  were  nominated  who  favored  any 
form  of  totalitarianism — Conmiunist  or 
Fascist  or  Monarchist — if  a  President 
should  ever  make  the  mistake  of  nomi- 
nating one  who  could  not  satisfy  the 
Senate  that  he  or  she  was  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican, believing  in  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional, representative  government, 
then  such  a  person  should  certainly  not 
receive  the  favorable  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  would  dispute 
the  desirability  of  the  requirement  of  the 
criterion  of  loyalty  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  difficulty,  as  history 
shows.  Is  In  its  application,  because 
honest  men  can  disagree  as  to  the  facts 
which  support  or  fail  to  support  any 
challenge  to  one's  qualifications  under 
this  criterion. 

The  third  criterion  which  I  think  his- 
tory clearly  shows  the  Senate  has  fol- 
lowed over  the  decades,  in  exercising  its 
advice  and  consent  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  been  the  criterion  of  free- 
dom from  a  conflict  of  interests.  A  nom- 
inee must  have  a  record  that  shows  he 
has  no  special  economic  interest  in  the 
position;  that  his  appolntmwit  to  the 
position  will  not  serve  his  personal,  self- 
ish economic  interests,  and  that  he  is  a 
person  who  could  not  possibly  seek,  to 
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the  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  to 
do  damage  to  the  United  States  by  let- 
ting his  economic  connections  influence 
his  representation  of  the  people  of  the 
country  in  the  particular  post  to  which 
he  is  appointed,  be  it  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  domestic  govern- 
ment or  in  connection  with  an  ambassa- 
dorial ofBce. 

The  fourth  criterion  the  Senate  has 
followed  in  the  history  of  our  counti-y. 
under  the  advice-and-consent  clause,  is 
the  criterion  of  competence.  This  cri- 
terion does  not  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  be  satisfied  as  Senators  that  the 
person  nominated  by  the  President  Ls  the 
most  able  person  who  could  be  selected, 
and  the  most  competent  pei-son  who 
could  be  selected;  but  It  means  that  we 
as  Senators  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
person  has  what  we  all  know  is  the  es- 
sentiality of  the  ability  and  competency 
to  perform  the  work  of  the  particular  of- 
fice, to  the  credit  of  the  public  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  criterion 
of  competency,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  for  the  record,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  in  our  discussions  of  con- 
firmations, that  the  Senate  is  not  an  ap- 
pointing body.  The  power  of  appoint- 
ment, imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  given  to  the  President, 
and  the  Senate  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  advice  and  consent.  As  we 
lawyers  say.  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution  comprises  lan- 
guage of  limitation.  It  is  language  which 
limits  or  checks  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, but  it  does  not  grant  the  power  of 
appointment  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  very  important  point.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  advice  and  consent  clause,  be- 
cause if  the  constitutional  fathers  had 
Intended  a  coequal  power  with  the  ETx- 
ecutlve.  It  would  have  been  very  easy 
to  have  said  so.  They  could  have  pro- 
vided that  a]:qx>lntment  should  be  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Senate.  But 
they  made  it  very  clear  that  the  appoint- 
ment In  the  first  instance  shall  be  made 
by  the  President,  subject  to  this  precious 
power  of  check  known  as  the  advice  and 
consent  clause. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  when  words  of 
limitation  are  used,  as  the  constitutional 
fathers  'used  them  in  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  advice  and  consent 
clause,  we  lawyers  point  out  that  words 
of  limitation  raise  a  presumption — it  is 
a  rebuttable  presiunption,  not  a  conclu- 
sive one — in  favor  of  the  Presidents 
nomination,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  nomination  runs  afoul  of  one  of 
these  historic  criteria. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  in  every 
confirmation  debate  in  which  I  have  en- 
gaged during  my  15  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate— It  Is  my  position  today — that  the 
presimiption  is  in  favor  of  the  President. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  rebuttable  pre- 
siunption.  and  not  a  conclusive  one.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  some  of  the 
statements  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
made  in  regard  to  the  Luce  nomination 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  a  conclu- 
sive presimiption;  that  really  the  con- 
sideration of  a  nomination  before  the 
Senate  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
formality;  that  the  Pre.sident  should  be 


allowed  to  appoint  whomever  he  wants, 
and  that  the  presimiption  should  not 
only  be  in  favor  of  the  President,  but 
that  it  should  be  conclusive. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  that  position 
implies  there  is  not  an  advice  and  con- 
sent clause  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
clause  is  in  the  Constitution.  We  can- 
not wish  it  away.  We  have  to  act  under 
it  We  have  to  consider  each  nomina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  questions  which  may 
be  raised  concerning  the  nomination 
when  any  Senator,  carrying  out  what  he 
considers  to  be  his  conscientious  duty 
of  representing  the  people  of  the  State 
from  which  he  comes,  raises  serious 
questions  with  regard  to  a  nomination, 
as  I  do  today  in  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce. 

I  have  made  these  preliminary  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  once  again 
the  very  consistent  position  I  have  taken 
over  the  years  in  regard  to  these  criteria. 

IfOMINEX  MISJUDGES  BKASONS  FOS  nvQtnXT 

Mr.  President,  last  weekend  there  wa.s 
filed  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  a 
supplementary  statement  concerning  her 
nomination  to  be  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

It  purports  to  be  a  response  to  me 
for  the  questions  I  asked  of  her  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  a 
documentation  of  a  1944  campaign  state- 
ment Mrs.  Luce  made  that — and  I  quote 
her — President  Roosevelt  was  "the  only 
American  President  who  ever  lied  us 
into  a  war  because  he  did  not  have  the 
political  courage  to  lead  us  into  it." 

Mis.  Luce's  supplementary  statement 
is  neither  a  documentation  of  that  1944 
statement  of  hers,  nor  is  it  a  remotely 
acciurate  statement  of  the  reason  why  I 
pursued  the  line  of  questioning  I  did  at 
the  hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mrs. 
Luce's  written  statement  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  find  the 
statement  as  a  supplement  to  Mrs. 
Luce's  testimony,  starting  on  page  27  of 
the  committee  hearings  of  April  15. 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity,  gen- 
erously afforded  me.  to  answer  In  greater 
detail  soma  of  the  questions  propounded 
yesterday  (AprU  15.  1959)  and  to  bring  to 
the  pubUc  attention  my  position  on  certain 
vital  Issues. 

First  of  all.  I  do  believe  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple, acted  upon  yesterday,  was  to  become 
a  permanent  poUcy  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Ck>mmlttee.  It  would  ultimately 
result  In  severe  injury  to  our  national  Inter- 
ests abioad  and  a  diminution  in  the  quality 
of  the  appointees  that  the  committee  pas.ses 
upon.  That  principle,  the  principle  of  po- 
litical conformity,  was  clenrly  enunciated  by 
Senator  Watne  Mobse  who  raised  serious 
objections  to  statements  made  by  me  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  political  campaigns.  He 
described  these  statements  as  being  "sub- 
versive," "entirely  uncalled  for  comment." 
and  said  that  on  the  basis  of  these  state- 
ments "I  Just  do  not  think  she  is  qualined 
to  be  in  a  diplomatic  position." 

One  of  the  statements  to  which  Senator 
Moass  referred,  and  the  one  which  occupied 
a  large  part  of  my  testimony,  was  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  October  11,  1944,  less  than 
a  month  before  the  election,  in  which  I  ac- 


ciised  President  Roosevelt  of  being  less  than 
honest  and  truthful  In  his  dealings  with 
the  American  people  between  September  3, 
1939,  and  December  7.  1941.  I  admitted 
yesterday  that  the  language  used  in  1S44 
was  "in  my  view  very  intemperate,  and 
would  not  have  been  used  by  me  If  I  had 
the  experience  which  I  now  have."  I  offered 
an  apology  for  using  such  language,  even 
during  the  excitement  of  a  poUtlcal  cam- 
paign. However,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  nut  willing  merely  to  accept  my  apology 
for  intemperate  language,  but  insisted  that 
I.  there  and  then,  immediately  document 
the  substance  of  the  truth  in  the  statement. 
Since  I  had  supposed  that  the  questions  to 
be  asked  would  deal  largely  with  Brazilian 
afTalrs  and  my  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  I  have  l>een  ixomlnated  by 
President  Elsenhower,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
Immediately  document  statements  of  my 
political  beliefs  made  15  years  ago.  Not 
being  a  trained  historian  and  a  specialist  In 
20th  century  American  political  history,  I 
was  not  able  quickly  to  cite  volume,  author, 
and  page  references.  However,  since  yester- 
day I  have  found  my  thesis  adumbrated  In 
great  detail  in  a  volume  entitled.  "President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Coming  of  World  War 
II,"  by  one  of  the  foremost  American  his- 
torians. Charles  A.  Beard.  Further  docu- 
mentation of  my  statement  can  l>e  found  In 
chapter  VIII  of  Robert  Sherwood's  excellent 
dual  biography  "Roosevelt  and  Hopkins." 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  third-term  cam- 
paign. Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War. 
1940-45,  wrote  In  his  memoir,  "On  Active 
Service  In  Peace  and  War": 

"To  Stimson  It  always  seemed  that  the 
President  directed  his  arguments  altogether 
too  much  toward  his  vocal  but  small  Isola- 
tionist opposition,  and  not  toward  the  people 
as  a  whole.  By  his  continuous  anertion 
that  war  was  not  a  Ukely  result  of  his  policy, 
he  permitted  the  American  people  to  think 
themselves  into  a  self-contradictory  frame 
of  mind.  As  Stimson  constantly  pointed  at 
the  time,  only  the  President  could  take  the 
lead.  In  a  warlike  policy.  Only  he  had  the 
right  and  duty  to  lead  his  people  In  this 
Issue"  (page  376). 

Fvirther  evidence  to  support  the  core  of  my 
statement  can  be  found  In  Cordell  Hull's. 
"The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull"  (vols.  1  and 
2) ,  Bdgar  Robinson's  "The  Roosevelt  Leader- 
ship. 1933-45."  and  Basil  Rauch's  "Roose- 
velt: From  Munich  to  Pearl  Harbor." 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
finds  these  authorities  satisfactory  and  no 
longer  considers  my  statement  subversive. 

The  other  political  statement  I  made  was 
again  made  in  the  midst  of  a  political  cam- 
paign when  I,  holding  no  public  office  and 
speaking  only  as  a  private  citizen,  said, 
former  President  Truman  had  been  the 
handplcked  candidate  of  certain  municipal 
political  leaders.  Partly  on  the  basis  of  this 
statement.  Senator  Moiss  declared.  "I  just 
do  not  think  she  Is  qualiQed  to  be  In  a  diplo- 
matic position." 

Strict  conformity  to  the  political  tenets 
of  the  majority  party  is  hardly  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  judge  the  quallHcatlons  of  any 
(>erson  for  a  diplomatic  position.  Once  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  this  principle  In  practice 
and  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
would  be  severely  Imperiled.  Once  concede 
that  poUtlcal  vengeance  Is  a  worthy  motive 
to  formulate  questions,  and  we  wUl  be  that 
much  closer  to  the  OrwelUan  state.  Once 
allow  such  actions  to  go  unnoticed  and  un- 
answered and  we  will  be  shirking  our  duty 
as  Americans  by  an  act  of  omission.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  prepared  this  statement. 

Class  Booths  Lrcs. 

Apkh.  16,  1950. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first.  Mrs. 
Luce  is  absolutely  and  completely  wrong 
when  she  states  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  applied  what  she  calls  a 
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"principle  of  political  conformity"  In 
raising  objections  to  her  nomination. 
"Strict  coriformity,"  says  Mrs.  Luce,  "to 
the  political  tenets  of  the  majority  party 
is  hardly  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  Judge 
the  qualifications  of  any  person  for  a 
diplomatic  position.  Once  admit  the 
validity  of  this  principle  in  practice  and 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
would  be  severely  Imperiled.  Once  con- 
cede that  political  vengeance  is  a  worthy 
motive  to  formulate  questions,  and  we 
will  be  that,  much  closer  to  the  Orwellian 
state." 

So  says  Mrs.  Luce.  I  can  only  say  of 
her  statement,  if  she  thinks  that  was  the 
reason  for  my  questions  she  is  even  less 
(>erceptlve  and  less  qualified  for  the  Job 
than  I  thought. 

Her  responses  to  the  committee  and 
this  written  statement  she  has  subse- 
quently filed  indicate  conclusively  to  me 
that  Mrs.  Luce  is  one  more  example  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration's  practice 
of  paying  off  political  "hacks"  with  am- 
bassadorial appointments.  That  is  the 
one  principle  that  emerges  time  after 
time  as  the  Senate  considers  the  appoint- 
ments to  ambassadorships  which  come 
to  us  from  the  White  House.  The  issue 
this  nomination  presents  to  the  Senate  is 
whether  we  shall  permit  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  continue  its  practice 
of  u-^ine  ambassadorial  posts  to  reward 
politicians.  It  i;>  my  conviction  that  the 
Senate  has  an  obligation  to  impose  a 
higher  standard  than  that  when  we  are 
asked  to  confirm  nominations. 

OTJTIXS  or  THE  SENATE   IN   CONSIOEKINO 
NOMINATIONS 

The  questions  asked  of  Mrs.  Luce  in 
committee  by  myself,  the  committee 
chairman.  Mr.  Fulbricht.  and  other 
Senators,  were  intend^  to  help  us  find 
out  her  qualifications  for  the  Job  for 
which  she  was  nominated.  Section  2  of 
article  n  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  "shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other    public    ministers,    and    consuls." 

Note  that  this  advice  and  consent 
power  of  the  Senate  occurs  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  article  n.  the  article  which 
outlines  and  describes  the  executive 
powers  of  our  National  Government.  It 
was  not  placed  In  article  I.  which  con- 
fers and  describes  the  legislative  powers. 

In  considering  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Luce,  and  of  every  other  p>erson  whose 
ncHnination  requires  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  we  are  acting  under  our  exec- 
utive powers  conferred  upon  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Constitution.  In  confirming 
ambassadors,  wn  are  sharing  with  the 
President  the  responsibility  for  Amer- 
ica's representation  abroad. 

Of  this  arrans  ement  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, Hamilton  had  this  to  say  in  The 
Federalist.  No.  76: 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  plan  better 
calculated  than  tills  to  promote  a  judicious 
choice  of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the 
Union;  and  it  will  not  need  proof,  that  on 
this  point  must  etsentlally  depend  the  char- 
acter of  Its  administration. 

And  a  few  sentences  later: 

To  what  purpose  then  require  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Senate?  I  answer,  that  the 
necessity  of  theU  concurrence  would  have 


a  powerful,  though  in  general,  a  silent  oper- 
ation. It  would  be  an  excellent  check  upon 
a  spirit  of  favoritism  In  the  President,  and 
would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  unfit  characters  from  state  prejudice, 
from  family  connection,  from  personal  at- 
tachment, or  from  a  view  to  popularity  •  •  •. 
He  would  be  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
bring  forward,  for  the  most  distl.igulshed 
or  lucrative  stations,  candidates  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  coming  from  the 
same  State  to  which  he  particularly  be- 
longed, or  of  being  In  some  way  or  other 
personally  allied  to  him,  or  of  fiossessing  the 
necessary  insignificance  and  pliancy  to 
render  them  the  obsequious  instr'iments  of 
his  pleasure. 

Hamilton  did  not  specifically  mention 
persons  with  no  other  merit  than  their 
political  affiliation,  but  that  undoubted- 
ly is  included  in  his  list  by  implication. 

There  is  nothing  here  about  the  Sen- 
ate rubber  stamping  Elxecutive  ap- 
pointments. On  the  contrary,  ascribing 
to  the  Senate  executive  duties  along 
with  the  President  for  filling  these  po- 
sitions, also  makes  the  Senate,  along 
with  the  President,  responsible  for  the 
adequacy  of  the  persons  chosen. 

If  a  poor  nomination  is  made,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  we  are  as  much 
disgraced  for  approving  it  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  making  the  nomination  in 
the  first  place. 

This  power  was  clearly  conferred  upon 
the  Senate  to  improve  the  selection  of 
men  and  women  for  official  posts.  It 
is  my  contention  that  over  the  years, 
the  Senate  has  not  been  fulfilling  that 
constitutional  purpose.  We  were  not 
meant  to  approve  anything  sent  to 
us  by  way  of  nomination  for  ambassa- 
dor or  any  other  office;  we  were  meant 
to  exercise  a  check  upon  the  President 
so  that  capable  and  responsible  people 
would  be  chosen. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  EXPECTED  OF  AN  AMBASSADOR? 

That  brings  me  to  the  question  ^f  what 
we  should  expect  of  the  people  who  rep- 
resent the  United  States  overseas.  Of 
course,  historically,  an  ambassador  was 
the  personal  representative  of  one  head 
of  state  to  another  head  of  state. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Instant  Diplo- 
macy and  the  New  Diplomats"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  University 
Forum,  volume  11,  No.  1.  fall  1958.  Dana 
Adams  Schmidt  writes  about  the  change 
over  the  centuries  in  the  role  of  the 
ambassador.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  well  known 
as  the  Washington  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Schmidt  points  out  that  in  ancient 
times  princes  of  one  country  communi- 
cated with  princes  of  other  countries  by 
use  of  messengers.  By  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  these  messengers  were  ex- 
pected to  bring  back  observations  and 
judgments  of  events  in  the  countries 
they  had  visited. 

The  rules  and  customs  of  this  growing 
diplomatic  corps  became  increasingly 
complex. 

Ambassadors — 

Says  Mr.  Schmidt — 
theoretically  the  personal  representatives  of 
their  sovereigns,  were  expected  to  put  on  a 
show  of  pomp  and   generosity,  to  live  well 
and  to  entertain  lavishly. 

But  with  the  advent  of  modem  com- 
munication, the  role  of  the  ambassador 


began  to  change.  We  moved  into  an  era 
of  what  Schmidt  caUs  popular  diplo- 
macy, in  which  transmitting  views  and 
information  directly  to  large  populations 
became  a  major  object  of  the  great 
powers. 

Mr.  Schmidt  concludes  that  today  we 
need  a  new  kind  of  diplomat;  the  tradi- 
tional diplomat  will  no  longer  do. 

In  the  old  days  American  diplomats  were 
drawn  from  a  particular  social  stratum  and 
educated  in  a  restricted  number  of  Institu- 
tions. When  they  went  abroad,  they 
naturally  sought  out  persons  like  themselves. 
They  talked  with  government  officials  and 
moved  among  the  ruling  classes.  But  their 
contacts  usually  went  no  further.  •   •   • 

The  ambassador  of  today  must  of  course 
stUl  have  the  broadest  possible  knowledge 
and  exquisite  tact — 

I  stress  that  a  modem  diplomat  must 
still  have  exquisite  tact  as  a  qualification, 
according  to  this  well  recognized  author- 
ity— 

but  he  must  work  with  a  team  of  specialists 
of  a  kind  quite  unknown  to  the  old  diplo- 
macy. These  specialists  must  be  able  to  ex- 
amine with  prof essionaf  skill  the  most  varied 
facets  of  a  foreign  country's  life  and  must  of 
course  understand  the  equivalent  facts  of 
American  life.   •    •    • 

The  ambassador  and  his  secretaries  must 
also  keep  In  touch  with  the  opposition  as 
well  as  the  i^Ung  party.  They  must.  In 
other  words.  Immerse  themselves  In  the 
country's  life. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  Mrs.  Luce's  ex- 
treme partisanship  in  Italy  extended  not 
only  to  attempting  to  infiuence  the  out- 
come of  an  election  but  to  an  expression 
of  great  displeasure  when  a  man  she  op- 
posed was  elected  President  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Schmidt  describes  the  new  diplo- 
mat as  one  who  must  be  a  specialist  in 
several  areas  of  social  adeptness.  But 
also  he  "must  be  articulate,  quick  in  his 
responses,  sensitive  not  only  to  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  Foreign  Office  but  also  in 
the  street.  He  must  convey  to  his  gov- 
ernment not  mere  information  but  in- 
telligence in  the  highest  sense,  synthe- 
sizing the  work  of  other  specialists  in  a 
form  communicable  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  public  by  the 
extraordinary  devices  of  communication 
which  loom  at  his  disposal.  More  than 
ever,  he  will  have  to  be  something  like  a 
complete  public  man." 

The  age  of  communications  is  such 
that  an  ambassador  can  no  longer  be 
viewed  as  the  representative  only  of  a 
head  of  state.  All  over  the  world,  we 
Americans  are  judged  by  our  Ambassa- 
dors. We  are  even  judged  by  the  lesser 
diplomatic  officials,  the  foreign  aid  and 
military  officers,  and  even  our  tourists  in 
other  lands.  The  currently  popular 
book.  The  Ugly  American  may  be  a  some- 
what overdrawn  picture  of  the  American 
image  abroad,  but  we  know  there  is 
enough  truth  in  It  to  make  us  uneasy. 

An  international  exF>ert  on  the  history 
of  diplomacy,  Harold  NicoLson,  has  stated 
that  the  most  important  qualification 
for  a  diplomat  is  honesty  and  reliability. 

I  em  satisfied  to  use  that  standard  in 
judging  the  nomination  before  us.  I 
suggest  it  is  the  standard  that  should  be 
used  by  the  Senate — Is  she  honest?  Is 
she  rteliable?  I  am  satisfied  that  Mrs. 
Luce  does  not  meet  either  criterion.      ^^ 
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When  I  speak  of  honesty  here  I  am 
not  speaking  of  monetary  honesty,  but  of 
honesty  of  intellect.  After  all,  the  test 
of  an  Individuars  honesty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  answer  to  the  question:  Is  he  in- 
tellectually honest?  Does  he  have  that 
intellectual  integrity  which  justifies  us 
in  saying,  "Here  is  a  moral  man — on  the 
basis  of  morality,  integrity,  and  intel- 
lectual honesty." 

In  my  judgment  Mrs.  Luce  is  simply 
not  competent  for  this  assignment,  on 
her  record,  when  weighed  against  these 
standards. 

A  good  ambassador — such  as  our  col- 
league. Senator  Coopir — makes  friends 
for  America,  not  Just  for  the  President. 
A  poor  ambassador  arouses  animosities 
against  America,  not  Just  against  Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

We  Senators,  as  I  have  shown,  share 
the  executive  responsibility  for  selection 
and  appointment  of  ambassadors.  A 
poor  ambassador  reflects  upon  our  Judg- 
ment. Just  as  a  poor  ambassador  reflects 
upon  the  American  people. 

We  cannot  slough  off  the  advice-and- 
consent  duty  that  is  ours  by  saying,  "Oh. 
we  should  let  the  President  have  whom- 
ever he  wants.  This  is  really  his  func- 
tion." I  say  to  my  colleagues,  read  the 
Constitution.    It  is  our  function,  too. 

8KNATK   ACTION    WILI.    BE    WIOKLT    NOTKO 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination  will  be 
noted  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not 
merely  a  vote  on  an  ordinary  diplomatic 
appointment.  It  will  l>e  followed  around 
the  world  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  will  be  watched  in  the  entire 
diplomatic  service  to  see  whether  blatant 
politics  is  put  ahead  of  career  service. 

Second.  It  will  be  watched  around  the 
world  to  see  whether  the  memory  of  a 
great  President  of  the  United  States  who 
led  this  country  in  peace  as  well  as  war  is 
to  be  smudged  by  conflrming  his  most 
vitriolic  critic  who  falsely  accused  him  of 
lying  us  into  war. 

Third.  It  will  be  watched  in  Latin 
America  to  see  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officially  confirms  the  report  pub- 
lished in  Time  magazine  quoting  a  State 
Department  official  that  Bolivia  should 
be  carved  up  among  its  neighbors.  This 
was  the  report  which  caused  grave  riots 
in  Bolivia  and  special  precautions  to 
guard  some  700  American  citizens  there. 

Fourth.  And  it  will  be  watched  in  this 
country  as  well  as  abroad  to  see  whether 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  bows  to 
the  intertwining  of  Henry  Luce  policies 
and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  policies  which 
have  so  Influenced  history  in  Asia.  Latin 
America,  and  Europe  during  the  past  6 
years. 

I  should  like  to  speak  on  these  four 
points.  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
introductory  remarks.  It  is  to  one  of 
the  most  important  Latin  America  coun- 
tries— Brazil — that  great  and  traditional 
friend  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
Mrs.  Luce  has  been  appointed  as  Am- 
bassador. 

I  recognize  the  unpopularity  of  being 
critical  of  a  lady. 

I  jrleld  to  no  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  In  my  devotion  to  that  pattern 


of  behavior  known  as  chivalry;  but  this 
irsue  has  nothing  to  do  with  chivalry. 
When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  an  ambassador  sex  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  Job  is  that  of 
impersonal  evaluation  of  a  nominee,  ir- 
respective of  the  nominee's  sex.  Nat- 
urally I  do  not  find  it  pleasant  to  be 
critical  of  a  lady.  I  am  the  sponsor, 
and  have  been  for  a  good  many  years,  of 
proposed  legiflation  in  the  Senate — and 
I  seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  even 
getting  hearings  on  it — to  give  equal 
rights  to  women  in  the  field  of  economic 
opp>ortunity  by  assuring  them  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  matter  of  chivalry.  It  has  to 
do  with  plain  justice.  It  has  to  do  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  trust  which  I 
owe  to  the  position  I  have  the  honor  to 
occupy. 

That  should  dispel  any  notion  lurking 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  I  find  it  at 
all  pleasant  to  oppose  this  nomination. 
It  Is  my  duty  to  follow  where  the  facts 
lead.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  express  my  views  as  to  the  incom- 
petency of  this  nominee  as  a  nominee, 
irrespective  of  her  sex. 

I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  against 
the  nomination  of  a  lady  who  is  not  only 
charming  but  who  has  also  behind  her 
the  power  of  the  Time,  Life,  Fortune 
empire. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
take  the  position  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  separate  the  nominee  from  her  con- 
sort, who  accompanies  her  much  of  the 
time.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  we  can 
separate  the  nominee  from  her  rela- 
tionship to  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  separate  the  nomi- 
nee from  the  record  of  the  Time.  Life, 
Fortune  journalistic -television  empire  in 
exercising  great  influence  on  American 
foreign  policy  during  the  past  6  years,  to 
the  detriment,  in  my  Judgment,  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  empire  which  has  molded  public  opin- 
ion and  frequently  slanted  the  news  for 
many  years. 

I  have  in  mind  an  incident  reported 
in  Time  magazine  about  which  I  know 
from  my  being  involved  in  the  operative 
facts  of  the  incident,  and  I  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  find  any  connection  between 
the  stoi-y  as  it  appeared  in  Time  maga- 
zine and  the  facts.  That  is  why  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  I  have  referred — and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment today — to  the  Luce  publications  as 
"loose"  publications.  I  have  never  been 
one  to  be  the  slightest  degree  weak  in 
the  knees  in  oiiposing  journalistic  prac- 
tices in  this  country  which  I  believe  are 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

At  another  time  in  debate  I  said — 
and  I  will  repeat  it  today — that  I 
thought  the  Luce  publications — and  we 
can  spell  the  name  any  way  we  wish- 
have  done  a  better  coverup  job  for 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  than  Pravda  has 
done  for  Khiushchev.  That  is  the  kind 
of  journalistic  empire  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  in  my  opinion.  We  cannot  sep- 
arate this  nominee  from  it  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try.  We  caimot  separate 
this  nominee  from  her  consort.  We  can- 
not separate  this  nominee  from  the  poli- 
cies of  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune. 


Mr.  Luce,  as  was  brought  out  in  the 
ccxnmittee  hearings,  spent  about  half 
the  time  with  her  in  Italy.  That  I  be- 
lieve was  to  the  detriment  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  She  testi- 
fied that  he  would  spend  about  6  months 
of  the  year  with  her  in  Brazil.  I  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  That  is  funda- 
mental to  the  marital  relation.  How- 
ever. I  will  not  refuse  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  that  marital  relation,  in  my 
judgment,  must  be  considered  as  we 
ponder  the  effects  of  the  nomination 
ui)on  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
in  Brazil.  Thus.  I  say  that  this  Luce 
empire  has  molded  puUic  opinion  and 
frequently  has  slanted  the  new*  for 
many  years.    That  is  undeniable. 

It  is  beyond  question  the  No.  1  spokes- 
man of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
as  I  shall  develop  later.  It  has  great 
power  to  distort  the  truth  and  it  has 
shamelessly  done  so. 

Not  only  do  these  magazines  enjoy 
PKMtal  privileges  from  this  administra- 
tion which  permit  Life  to  be  the  largeat 
circulating  magazine  in  the  world,  but 
they  have  also  received  great  largesse 
from  this  administration  in  the  form  of 
television  stations.  The  Time-Life  em- 
pire owns  stations  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah ;  Denver.  Colo. :  Minneapolis.  Minn. : 
and  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  This  bloc  of 
TV  stations  in  themselves  can  tell  a  net- 
work what  national  programs  to  throw 
off  the  air.  They  are  key  stations  which 
the  networks  must  have  in  key  cities. 
cmcT  or  THIS  APronmf  bmt  ow  lath*  amxmica 

Next,  let  me  discuss  the  effect  upon 
Latin  America  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  conflrms  Mrs.  Luce  as  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators 
recaU  the  riots  in  La  Paz.  Bolivia,  fol- 
lowing publication  by  Time  magazine  of 
the  statement  attributed  to  a  State  De- 
partment official  to  the  effect  that  the 
only  hope  for  Bolivia  was  to  carve  it  up 
among  its  neighbors.  Though  the  effect 
of  that  statement  was  disastrous,  it  could 
not  at  that  time  be  linked  with  the  offlclsa 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  state- 
ment was.  of  course,  denied.  But  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  Bolivia  geographically 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  is  the 
alto  plain  about  12,000  feet  high.  The 
other  is  the  lowlands  which  are  drained 
by  rivers  flowing  into  Brazil  and  which 
geographically  are  almost  a  part  of  Bra- 
zil. The  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  most 
prosperous  city  in  these  lowlands,  is  just 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  BraziUan  border. 

The  plateau  of  Bolivia  is  so  high,  so 
rocky,  and  so  cold  that  it  Is  largely  un- 
productive agriculturally.  It  is  from  the 
lowlands  that  Bolivia  derives  its  sugar 
and  most  of  its  other  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Yet  history  has  shown  that  this 
area  contiguous  to  Brazil  has  been  eyed 
somewhat  covetously  in  the  past  by 
Brazil,  which  is  one  reason  for  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  Bolivian  people  when 
Time  magaaine  carried  a  purported  quo- 
tation suggesting  that  its  country  be  par- 
titioned. This  suggestion  has  been  made 
before  in  the  past.  The  alto  plain  of 
Bolivia  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Peru 
and  in  the  past  Bolivia's  neighbors  have 
not  hesitated  to  cast  inquisitive  glances 
toward  her  territory. 

I  submit  that  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce,  who  so  inti- 
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mately  is  connected  ^vith  Time  magazine, 
and  which  carried  exclusively  the  story 
of  her  having  been  toisoned  by  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  American  Embassy  at  Rome, 
would  confirm  in  the  minds  of  many 
Latin  Americans — certainly  Bolivians — 
the  already  present  deep  suspicion  that 
Time  magazine  was  speaking  for  more 
than  itself  when  it  suggested  once  again 
that  Bolivia  be  partitioned. 

With  regard  to  th.e  alleged  poisoning 
from  plaster  flakes  which  fell  off  her 
bedroom  ceiling  in  Rome,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  I^Yiday.  July  20.  1956, 
entitled  "Doctor  Doubts  Paint  Poison- 
ing Is  Cause  of  Mr;.  Luce's  Illness." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  the  article  says? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
read  it.  I  was  seeking  to  save  time.  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  explain  it  as  I  read 
it. 

Mr.  President.  thLs  is  an  article  which 
w&s  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Friday.  July  20.  1956.  It  bears  on  the 
remarkable  explanation  which  was  given 
by  Time  magazine  for  Mrs.  Luce's  resig- 
nation from  her  poKt  in  Rome — an  ex- 
planation which  a  large  body  of  opinion 
considers  to  be  fantastic.  I  share  that 
point  of  view.  It  if  an  exceedingly  fan- 
tastic explanation.  However.  I  am  glad 
to  read  the  article.    It  says: 

Ambfkaflador  Clare  Bioth  Luce's  physician 
yesterday  taid  her  latest  lllnees  may  have 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  poUon 
paint  specks  that  allegedly  dropped  from 
her  bedroom  celling. 

X3t.  Milton  Rosenbluth  said  the  aUments 
for  which  he  treated  Mrs.  Lnce  In  New  York 
a  montha  ago  were  enteritis  and  Iron-de- 
flclency  anemia. 

Their  relation — If  any — to  traces  of 
arsenate  of  lead  detected  in  a  specimen  is 
'•very  unclear."  he  said,  because  the  eus- 
pected  ceiUng  of  her  Rome  Embassy  bedroom 
had  been  covered  and  repainted  13  months 
earlier. 

I  imderstand  the  record  is  perfectly 
c'ear  that  arsenate  of  lead  was  not  used 
in  the  paint.  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  article: 

Dr.  Rosenbluth  was  Interviewed  by  tele- 
phone In  New  York. 

(In  Rome,  the  architect  who  prepared  the 
villa  for  Mrs.  Luce  when  she  arrived  3  years 
ago  said  today  the  painted  celling  that  re- 
portedly poUoned  her  had  not  been  touched 
In  40  or  50  years.  Reuters  reported. 

Paolo  d'Anna.  an  .\merlcan  of  Italian 
origin  who  has  lived  In  Rome  for  many  years, 
said  he  decorated  the  villa  for  Mrs.  Luce 
Just  before  she  arrived  in  Rome.  He  added : 
"But  the  celling  waa  not  touched.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  celling  lias  not  been  touched 
for  the  past  40  or  50  years.") 

Time  magazine  reported  "a  deadly  fallout" 
of  the  poison  caused  the  long  series  of  111- 
necses  that  have  beset  Mrs.  Luce  since  she 
became  Ambassador  to  Italy  more  than  3 
years  a^o.  The  Ambassador's  husband, 
Henry  R.  Luce,  ia  editor-in-chief  of  the 
publication. 

The  magazine  said  fi  second  Investigation 
uncovered  "a  high  content"  of  arsenate  of 
lead  from  painted  rose.i  in  the  celling  of  her 
17th  century  embassy  residence  In  Rome. 

••For  20  months  It  said,  Ambassador  Luce 
had  been  breathing  ursenated  fumes,  had 
been  eating  food  and  drinking  coffee  (ktw- 
dered  day  after  day  with  the  deadly  whlt« 
dust." 


Dr.  Rosenbluth  said  It  was  far  from  cer- 
tain her  latest  iUneases  were  "arsenic-In- 
duced Infection,"  as  the  magazine  rep>orted. 

"Whatever  she  had  in  1954  I  would  regard 
as  cured."  he  said.  "Her  latest  Illness 
seemed  to  be  related  to  some  liver  Infection 
she  had  In  Italy. 

"Specifically,  what  she  had  now  was  not 
poisoning." 

He  said  it  i«  possible  the  earlier  Illness 
could  have  so  debilitated  her  to  the  point 
where  she  was  more  susceptible  to  the  later 
ailment,  but  that  even  tills  is  uncertain. 

Time  magazine  had  no  immediate  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Rosenbluth's  remarks. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  with- 
draw my  request  that  the  article  be 
printed  because  I  have  now  read  it  in 
its  entirety. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  my  speech  that  I  would 
continue  until  my  formal  remarks  were 
concluded,  but  ihat  then  I  would  remain 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  long  as  any 
Senator  wished  to  question  me  about  my 
remarlts. 

Assuming  that  the  next  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  be  the 
same  as  his  first,  I  shall  read  an  article 
concerning  the  matter  of  alleged  arse- 
nate of  lead  poisoning,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18, 
1956. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  shall  not  object  to  his 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record,  now  that  I 
know  what  it  is.  But  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  read  it.  of  course  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  try  to  save 
time,  as  the  Senator  knows.  He  and  I 
may  disagree  on  many  issues,  but  he  has 
never  found  me  unwilling  to  tiT  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senate  by  saving  time, 
when  I  can  feel  that  I  do  not  damage  my 
record  thereby. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Story  of 
Mrs.  Luce's  Poisoning  in  Rome  Villa 
Amazes  Italians."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  16,  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stort  of  Mas.  Luce's  Poisoning  in  Rome 
Villa  Amazes  It.\lians — Health  Officials 
Say  Tiiet  Know  of  No  Recent  Cases  or 
Illness  From  Use  or  Arsenic  in  Room 
Paiktino 

Rome,  July  17. — The  report  that  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  has 
suffered  arsenic  polEonlng  In  Rome  caused 
general  amazement  here  today.  When  she 
departed  for  New  York  last  May  It  was  said 
here  that  the  Ambassador  was  in  a  "run- 
down condition"  from  overwork  and  needed 
rest  and  a  "general  physical  check  up." 

Local  health  authorities  pointed  out  that 
they  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  Villa  Ta- 
vema.  Mrs.  Luce's  residence,  where  she  re- 
portedly had  been  exp>osed  to  small  doses  of 
arsenic  over  a  long  period.  This  16th  cen- 
tury mansion  adjoining  the  Villa  Borghese 
Gardens  was  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment several  years  ago  to  be  used  as  a  pri- 
vate residence  of  American  Ambassadors  in 
Rome.  As  such.  It  Is  extraterritorial,  which 
means  that  no  Italian  policemen  or  other 


officials  may  enter  the  premises  unless  re- 
quested by  the  embassy. 

Health  authcH-ltles  indicated  that  they 
would  investigate  whether  any  other  Roman 
homes  liad  been  decorated  with  paints  or 
varnishes  containing  arsenic.  Tliese  authori- 
ties said  they  had  no  record  of  any  recent 
case  of  arsenic  poisoning  from  causes  such 
as  were  blamed  for  Mrs.  Luce's  illness. 

villa's  furnishings  massive 

The  Villa  Tavcrna  has  the  name  of  the 
aristocratic  family  that  inhabited  it  In  the 
Renaissance.  It  rises  In  the  middle  of  a  vast 
park  with  tall  pine  trees.  Its  furnishings 
are  massive  and  somewhat  gloomy.  Mrs. 
Luce  added  her  own  art  collection,  which 
contains  mostly  modern  masters  but  In- 
cludes a  beautiful  Italian  Renaissance 
madonna. 

Mrs.  Luce's  bedroom,  where  the  arsenic 
poisoning  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Is  large 
and  has  four  high  windows.  The  housekeep- 
ing staff  said  today  the  ambaesador  used  to 
Start  her  long  day  at  6  ajn..  when  she  would 
ring  for  the  local  morning  newspapers  and 
peruse  them  In  bed  for  more  than  an  hour 
before  having  breakfast. 

In  this  period,  it  Is  prestmied,  tiny  par- 
ticles of  arsenic  dropped  Into  Mrs.  Luce's 
coffee  and  other  breakfast  food.  Toward  8 
a.m.  Mrs.  Luce  would  dress  and  drive  across 
the  Borghese  Gardens  to  the  embassy  build- 
ing on  the  Via  Veneto  in  the  center  of  the 
city. 

RejKjrts  of  Mrs.  Luce's  poisoning  were 
splashed  across  the  front  pages  of  the  evening 
papers  here  tonight. 

"No  Poison  Plot  Tovm 

"Washington.  July  18. — A  paint  chemist 
said  today  that  if  there  was  lead  arsenate 
in  the  paint  on  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Lure's 
bedroom  celling  in  Rome  'it  was  added  de- 
liberately either  to  klU  someone  or  to  kill 
flies.' 

At  the  same  time  State  Department  offi- 
cials said  there  was  "absolutely  no  evidence" 
of  any  attempt  on  Mrs.  Luce's  life. 

"The  scientist,  Francis  Scofield,  chief  of  the 
technical  division  of  the  National  Paint. 
Varnish  and  Lacquer  Association,  conceded 
only  one  possibility — other  than  intent  to 
kill  insects  or  a  human — that  paint  might 
have  been  the  source  of  arsenic  poisoning. 

"He  said  there  was  a  chance  that  paint  ap- 
plied in  this  century  might  have  flaked  off 
and  loosened  particles  of  some  coat  applied 
before  1900  that  might  have  contained  an 
arsenic  poison. 

"  'No  arsenate  derivative  that  I  know  of  is 
either  technically  or  economically  suitable 
for  use  In  decorative  paint,'  he  added." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say. 
therefore,  in  closing  my  comment  on 
this  incident,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  always  felt  that  there  is  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Luce 
left  Rome,  and  that  the  explanation  that 
her  departure  was  caused  by  paint  flakes 
dropping  from  a  ceiling  is  too  incredu- 
lous and  fantastic. 

I  submit  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce,  who  so  inti- 
mately is  connected  with  Time  maga- 
zine, the  magazine  which  carried  exclu- 
sively the  story  of  her  having  been 
poisoned  by  flakes  falling  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  American  Embassy  at  Rome, 
would  confirm  in  the  minds  of  many 
Latin  Americans — certainly  Bolivians — 
the  already  present  deep  suspicion  that 
Time  magazine  was  speaking  for  more 
than  itself  when  it  suggested  once  again 
that  Bolivia  be  partitioned. 

I  submit  also  that  this  is  no  time  to 
t:.ke  any  suDh  risk.    We  have  seen  that 
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a  part  of  Latin  America  Is  already  rest- 
less. We  have  seen  the  growth  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  commimism  in  the 
Caribbean.  We  have  seen  a  serious 
revolution  break  out  in  Bolivia  only  with- 
in the  last  few  days,  and  we  have  seen 
troops  called  out  In  Bolivia  to  protect 
Americans.  During  the  war,  Bolivia  was 
our  only  source  of  tin.  With  tin  cur- 
tailed from  Indonesia  and  the  Malay 
states,  we  relied  almost  exclusively  on 
our  neighbor  in  Latin  America.  Today 
the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  are  much 
closer  to  Red  China  than  they  are  to  us. 
What  will  happen  in  the  future'  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  hope  it  will  be  the  best. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  Jeopardizing 
our  friendship  and  ties  with  a  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  al- 
ready uneasy,  which  already  has  a  strong 
left-wing  labor  movement  in  the  tin 
mines,  but  which  is  our  only  source  of  tin 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

LUCE    QUALiriCATIONS    ARK    POLITICAL 

I  turn  now  to  my  next  pomt,  namely, 
the  very  clear  evidence  that  Luce  policy 
is  woven  through  the  fabric  of  the  Eisen- 
hower foreign  policy. 

First  of  all,  two  of  the  most  intimate 
advisers  of  President  Eisenhower,  in  ad- 
dition to  Mrs.  Luce  and  her  husband, 
are  Charles  Murphy,  his  number  one 
speech  writer  during  the  1952  election 
and  again  in  the  1956  campaign;  and, 
secondly,  C.  D.  Jackson,  assistant  pub- 
lisher of  the  Time,  Life,  Fortune  maga- 
zmes.  He  has  held  several  i>ositions, 
and  I  am  not  sure  what  his  position  of- 
ficially is  at  the  moment,  but  he  has 
been  able  to  serve  in  the  White  House, 
then  go  back  to  New  York  as  an  execu- 
tive of  the  magazines,  then  come  back 
to  the  White  House  to  serve  again.  He 
came  to  Washington  immediately  after 
President  Eisenhower  was  inaugurated 
in  1953,  to  become  adviser  on  psycho- 
logical warfare.  He  moves  back  and 
forth  between  Washington  and  New 
York  like  a  shuttlecock.  His  hand  is 
felt  in  Eisenhower  policy  at  iny  and  all 
times. 

Let  me  cite  the  effects  of  this  close 
relationship  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luce 
and  their  executives. 

In  the  spring  of  1956.  President  Eisen- 
hower called  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  to  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  W.  Va..  to  get  together 
with  the  President  of  Mexico.  His  invi- 
tation was  based  upon  the  idea  of  con- 
sulting upon  mutual  problems  affecting 
these  three  vital  neighbors.  The  meet- 
ing received  tremendous  publicity  in 
the  United  States  and  also  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  it. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is  the  matter 
which  President  Eisenhower  took  up 
with  the  President  of  Mexico  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  namely,  the 
tax  which  the  Canadian  government  had 
imposed  on  Time  magazine. 

The  Canadian  edition  of  Time  is 
printed  in  Chicago  at  a  cost  which  en- 
ables it  to  sell  advertising  at  about  one- 
half  the  rate  of  Canadian  magazines. 
Therefore,  the  Canadian  government  had 
imposed  a  tax  on  American  magazines. 
It  hit  only  two — Time  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest.  This  was  not  a  matter  which  vital- 


ly affected  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  It  probably  affected  only  three 
or  four  taxpayers — namely,  Henry  Luce 
and  Mrs.  Luce,  the  lady  whom  we  are 
now  asked  to  confirm,  plus  some  other 
executives  of  the  Time  and  Life  maga- 
zine empire.  This  matter  did  not  affect 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  the  bor- 
ders of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
nor  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
end  Canada. 

Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  summoning  Prime  Minister  St. 
Laurent  to  come  all  the  way  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, took  up  as  the  number  one  item  on 
the  agenda  for  discussion  of  the  tax  on 
Time  magazine. 

That  Is  one  illustration  as  to  how  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  foreign  policy  is  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Luce  magazine  empire. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Luce  family  has  domi- 
nated the  foreign  policy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  regard  to  China. 
Henry  Luce  was  born  in  China.  Under- 
standably and  commendably  he  takes  a 
great  interest  in  China.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luce  are  great  friends  of  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  For  many  years  the  Luce 
publications  have  berated  and  bulldozed 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  our  former  President.  Mr.  Tnmian. 
because,  as  they  termed  it,  the  Truman 
administration  did  not  unleash  General- 
issimo Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was  the  priv- 
ilege and  right  of  Mr.  Luce  to  take  this 
position.    I  do  not  argue  with  that. 

But  I  do  call  attention  to  and  take  ex- 
ception to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Luce 
has  changed  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  and  now  it 
is  proposed  that  his  wife  be  appointed 
officially  as  a  member  of  that  administra- 
tion. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  most  ef- 
fective speech  delivered  by  President  Ei- 
senhower, then  General  Eisenhower,  in 
the  autumn  of  1952.  was  his  pledge  to  go 
to  Korea.  News  stories  at  the  time 
credited  Charles  Murphy,  a  member  of 
the  Luce  staff  then  active  as  an  editor 
of  Fortune  magazine,  as  the  ghost  writer 
of  that  speech.  This  speech  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Luce  empire,  and  after 
President  Eisenhower  was  elected,  he  had 
to  go  to  Korea  to  carry  out  his  pledge. 
Thereafter,  he  unleashed  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  Korea,  he  also 
made  a  peace  which  President  Truman 
has  correctly  described  as  a  virtual  sur- 
render to  the  Communists.  The  Luce 
publications  take  great  stock,  as  we  all 
do.  in  opposing  communism  in  China. 
But  it  was  the  Luce  policy,  in  part,  which 
led  to  this  abject  surrender. 

Although  the  President  announced 
with  great  fanfare  that  he  had  unleashed 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  nevertheless,  after  all 
that  fanfare,  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  right 
back  on  the  leash.  He  is  back  where  he 
was  under  the  much  criticized  Acheson- 
Truman  policy,  because  there  is  no  place 
for  him  to  go.  There  was  no  fanfare  by 
Time  and  Life  magazines  when  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  put  back  on  the  leash.  But 
he  was  put  back. 

Par  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  policies  we  have  followed 
on  Quemoy  and  the  Matsus,  in  part  in- 


fluenced, and  certainly  praiced  and  ap- 
plauded by,  the  Luce  family,  have  very 
nearly  brought  us  into  war.  They  have 
brought  us  up  to  the  brink.  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  last  fall  our  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  re- 
treated from  that  brink.  It  \«as  not  an 
easy  thing  for  him  to  do.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter which  entailed  the  swallowing  of 
pride,  both  personal  and  national;  but 
Mr.  Dulles  did  announce,  at  a  press  con- 
ference last  September,  that  it  was  un- 
thinkable that  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Army  would  ever  be  able  to  retake  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

That  was  a  direct  reversal  of  the  Luce 
foreign  policy,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few 
times  that  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  follow  that  policy. 
The  reversal,  of  course,  was  due  in  part 
to  the  overwhelmmg  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times,  that  we  not  go  to 
war  over  those  islands.  It  was  also  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  was  heading  into  a  very 
important  election.  So  Mr.  Dulles  re- 
treated. 

It  is  rather  significant  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  policy  of  brinkmanship 
was  first  enunciated,  however,  in  an  ex- 
clusive interview  in  Life  magazine,  writ- 
ten by  John  F\)ster  Dulles,  and  given  to 
his  friend.  Mr.  Luce,  the  spokesman  for 
the  administration.  That  article  got 
Mr.  Dulles  into  more  political  hot  water 
than  perhaps  any  other  statement  he 
has  ever  made.  It  caused  grave  reper- 
cussions among  our  allies  abroad  who 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  deliberately 
led  up  to  the  brink  of  war.  And  it 
caused  unfortunate  repercussions  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  Henry 
Luce  made  a  public  statement  that  he 
personally  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
article  written  by  John  Foster  EHilles. 
We  may  never  know  who  was  actually 
responsible  for  that  article;  but.  on  the 
face  of  it.  the  article  illustrated  and 
proved  the  intertwining  of  Luce  policy 
and  Eisenhower  policy  in  conducting  the 
vital  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

LUCX   CAMPAIGN    COWTItlBUTlGHS 

There  is  nothing  in  her  record  to  indi- 
cate to  me  that  Mrs.  Luce  is  qualified  to 
be  a  diplomat. 

That  was,  and  is,  the  principal  objec- 
tion I  have  to  her  appointment  now  to 
be  our  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  The  role 
for  which  I  believe  she  is  well  qualified 
is  that  of  political  hatchetman;  she  does 
very  well  at  making  inflammatory  and 
demagogic  political  speeches;  she  and 
her  husband  contribute  heavily  to  the 
Republican  coffers.  And  for  this  she  is 
being  rewarded  with  an  ambassadorship. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  the 
last  Member  of  this  body  who  would  ask 
or  demand  political  conformity  from 
anyone  in  public  life.  But  I  do  believe 
that  a  person  seeking  a  diplomatic  post 
should  have  some  talent  for  diplomacy. 
That  person  should  demonstrate  sound 
Judgment  and  a  capacity  for  self-re- 
straint. Mrs.  Luce's  record  throughout 
her  public  life  shows  little  evidence  of 
these  qualifications. 

I  say  that  Mrs.  Luce's  qualifications 
are  political  only;  her  conformity  is  with 
Eisenhower  and  the  GOP;  insofar  as  the 
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administration  is  concerned,  that  is  the 
main  consideration,  apparently,  in  hand- 
ing out  ambassadorships;  and  that  is 
how  Mrs.  Luce  qualifies. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record 
of  Mrs.  Luce. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  a  highly 
partisan  Member  of  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut, from  1943  to  1947,  Mrs.  Luce 
returned  to  public  life  in  1952,  to  work 
for  Eisenhowers  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

Mrs.  Luce  and  hvr  husband  were 
heavy  financial  contrioutors  to  the  1952 
GOP  campaign. 

In  1952,  Henry  Luce  contributed  at 
lcau5t  $10,000  to  variou:>  Republican  cam- 
paign groups  that  I  ejn  able  to  locate; 
$3,000  was  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  $1,000  to  the  National  Pro- 
fessional Committee  for  Eisenhower  and 
NixoN,  $1,000  to  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Eisenhower  and  Nixon.  $2,000  to  the 
National  Republican  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, and  $3,000  to  t)ie  United  Republi- 
can Fmance  Committt.*e  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Luce  herself  made  47  radio  and 
television  appearances  on  behalf  of  can- 
didate Eisenhower.  As  the  publication 
Cuirent  Biography.  1951-53  puts  it: 
•when  be  was  electc-d  her  name  was 
mentioned  for  an  important  Government 
appointment."  And  5 he  got  it.  Three 
months  after  the  GOP  took  office.  Mrs. 
1  lice  was  sent  to  Italj  as  our  American 
Ambassador. 

In  the  1956  campaign,  the  Luces  con- 
tribuied  $29,375  to  vf.rlous  Republican 
campaign  groups,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee. 

In  1957,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  flg-ares  showing  the 
nominations  to  ambassadorial  posts  of 
financial  contributors  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  They  showed  that  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  1956  campaign  and 
August  1957,  19  men  vho  had  been,  or 
were  to  be.  appointed  as  amba.s.sadors 
had  contributed  to  the  1956  GOP  colTers 
$213,740. 

In  1953.  I  was  not  n  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time,  with  the  Republicans 
in  control  of  the  Congress,  there  was  no 
public  hearing  at  all  for  most  of  these 
appointments.  There  was  no  public  hear- 
ing on  Mrs.  Luce's  nomination  for  the 
Italian  po.st,  nor  was  there  any  roUcall 
vote  on  it  in  the  Senate.  A  few  days  ago. 
Mrs.  Luce  made  the  point  that  none  of 
the  que.stions  being  a.sked  her  this  time 
were  asked  her  in  1953;  and  I  replied 
that  I  was  net  on  the  committee  in  1953. 

Since  1953.  a  motion  I  made  2  years 
870  has  been  adopted  as  the  general 
practice  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  It  is  that  when  a 
member  requests  it,  there  shall  be  a 
public  hearing  on  the  appointments 
which  come  before  us  for  confinnation. 
trracT   or   appointment   on    carit«   sebvici 

I  turn  now  to  my  next  point — namely, 
the  effect  of  Mrs.  Luces  appointment  on 
the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States. 
My  distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  Mr.  Fui.bright1,  has  quite 
rightly  emphasized  the  need  of  strength- 


ening our  career  diplomatic  service. 
V7ith  this  I  fully  concur.  However,  I 
am  a  little  surprised  that  some  m  the 
Senate  who  believe  in  strengthening  our 
career  diplomatic  service  do  not  make  a 
stand  in  regard  to  this  particular  ap- 
pointment of  so  controversial  and  un- 
qualified a  (political  figure  to  such  an 
impoitant  Latin  American  post. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Luce  is  replacing  a  career  diplomat.  He 
is  Ellis  Briggs.  now  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Briggs  began  as  vice  consul  at 
Lima.  Peru.  He  has  worked  his  way  up, 
and  has  vast  experience  in  many  Latin 
American  countries.  He  was  counselor  of 
the  Elmbassy  in  Havana,  Cuba;  was  Am- 
bassador to  the  Dominican  Republic; 
was  Director  of  the  Office  of  American 
Affairs,  in  the  State  Department,  and 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Uruguay.  Am- 
bassador to  Peru,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  posts  in  the  world.  He  served 
as  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  when 
William  Otis,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  imprisoned.  And  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  he  served  as  Ambassador 
to  Korea  shortly  after  the  Korean  war. 
For  this  he  received  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom from  no  less  than  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Amba.ssador  Briggs  speaks  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  is  popular  in  Brazil. 

However,  despite  this  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  I  understand  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  did  not  even 
notify  Mr.  Briggs  that  he  was  being  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  first  he  knew  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
lieved was  when  he  received  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  nis  successor.  Mrs. 
Clare  Boot  he  Luce,  and  was  asked  by 
Washington  to  distribute  copies  of  a 
press  release  to  the  Brazilian  news- 
papers. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
no  way  to  treat  a  distinguished  career 
diplomat.  Ambassador  Briggs  was  not 
even  told  that  he  was  to  be  assigned  to 
a  new  po.st,  and  had  no  idea  what  was 
to  become  of  him  until  he  later  read  in 
the  new.«:papers  that  he  was  to  be  made 
Ambassador  to  Greece.  He  has  had  no 
experience  in  Greece  or  the  Near  East. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  so  often  emphasized,  and 
quite  rightly  so.  the  importance  of  re- 
specting our  career  service.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  him.  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  voting  against  the  Luce 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  April  26,  in  an 
article  I  previously  inserted  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  "Why  Latin  America 
Is  Vital  to  Us,"  had  this  to  say  about  our 
policy  in  connection  with  diplomats: 

The  cliolce  of  ambassadorslilp"  rest* 
largely  in  the  White  House,  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Department  knew  perfectly  well  In 
the  spring  of  1967  that  the  Cuban  situation 
desperately  required  an  experienced  career 
diplomat,  and  the  first  choice  was  such  a 
man— H.  Freeman  Matthews.  Unfortunately 
for  the  United  SUtes  and  for  Cuba,  he  felt 
obliged  to  turn  down  the  transfer  and,  also 
unfortunately,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  wanted  to  reward  a  good  Repub- 
lican with  an  ambassadorship. 


So  the  post  went  to  a  man  with  no  diplo- 
matic experience  and  no  knowledge  of 
Cuba — Earl  E.  T.  Smith.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  present  distressing  degree  of  re- 
sentment toward  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Cuban 
people  could  have  been  avoided  <x  greatly 
lessened  by  expert  diplomacy  In  Havana. 

This  pMsints  to  one  of  the  obvious  things 
that  can  be  done  to  Improve  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America.  It  Is  to  choose  Ambas- 
E.'idors  with  more  care  and  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  Brazil  calls  for  a 
career  diplomat,  not  a  political  ap- 
pointee. It  calls  for  an  Ambassador 
thoroughly  trained  after  long  years  in 
diplomatic  service  in  Latin  America.  I 
am  very  much  of  the  opinion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  some  difficult  times 
ahead  in  the  years  to  come  in  regard  to 
Latin  American  relations.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  put  in  our  ambassado- 
rial posts,  and  in  our  other  top  diplo- 
matic posts  throughout  Latin  America, 
career  diplomats,  and  not  p)ei-sons  with 
such  a  controversial  background  as  Mrs. 
Luce's.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  due 
course  of  time  her  appointment  will  re- 
sult in  a  deterioration  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America. 

MSS.  LtJCK  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  ITALT 

Aft«r  examining  Mrs.  Luce's  record  as 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  I  do  not  feel  that 
she  made  a  good  record. 

Some  remarkable  propaganda  has  been 
spread  by  large  segments  of  the  American 
press,  including  the  Luce  empire,  in  seek- 
ing to  give  the  American  public  the  im- 
pression that  she  did  do  a  good  job;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  allegation  will  stand 
up  under  analysis. 

As  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Mrs.  Luce  was 
a  notorious  absentee,  even  allowing  for 
her  long  Illness  just  before  she  resigned. 
In  1955  she  was  absent  from  her  post  87 
days,  plus  being  on  vacation  for  69  days. 
None  of  that  was  sick  leave,  or  due  to 
illness.  In  1956  she  was  absent  from  her 
post  84  days,  plus  23  days  of  vacation, 
and  95  days  of  sick  leave. 

I  do  not  know  of  very  many  Govern- 
ment positions  where  the  individual  can 
work  at  such  a  casual  pace  and  stay  in 
that  job  vei-y  long,  and  that  includes  be- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress.  Her  total 
record  for  the  2  years  showed  her  absent 
on  171  days  of  duty  and  187  days  of  non- 
duty;  that  is,  vacation  and  sick  leave. 
These  figuies  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  and  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
103.  part  12,  pages  15882-15883. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  been 
another  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  has  shared  the 
point  of  view  of  our  chairman,  if  I  tin - 
derstand  correctly,  that  greater  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  selection  of  ca- 
reer diplomats  rather  than  politically 
appointed  diplomats. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  career  diplomats  versus  politically  ap- 
pointed diplomats,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  as  one  looks  at  the  absentee  com- 
pilation which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana placed  in  the  Record  in  1957,  that 
the  career  diplomats  render  much  better 
sei-vice  to  the  American  people,  as  a 
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group,  by  staying  on  their  posts.  The 
matter  of  being  a  diplomat  In  a  foreign 
ofSce  calls  for  one  to  stay  on  the  Job  ex- 
cept when  called  back  by  his  Government 
for  further  consultation  in  regard  to 
problems  of  the  position. 

Irresj)ective  of  this  nomination,  I  feel 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
must  take  some  steps  to  make  clear  to 
the  State  Department  that  we  are  going 
to  discharge  more  of  a  watch-dog  func- 
tion in  respect  to  the  performance  of  our 
foreign  diplomats,  and  that  when  we  find 
such  a  record  of  absenteeism,  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  questions,  "How  come? 
Why  isn't  this  person  removed?  Why 
don't  you  send  someone  to  that  post  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  stay  on  the  job  and 
represent  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  through  that  Embassy?" 

I  not  only  raise  this  point  about  Mrs. 
Luce's  absentee  delinquencies,  but,  in 
addition.  I  believe  that  her  activities  as 
Ambassador  went  beyond  the  proper  of- 
ficial duties  of  an  Ambassador. 

INTEM-KRXNCX     IN     DOMESTIC     POLmCS 

Is  is  true  that  Mrs.  Luce  had  some 
moments  of  success  during  her  last  2 
years  in  Rome,  but  an  examination  of 
her  entire  record,  will  disclose  that  the 
mistakes  of  her  4  years  far  outweigh  the 
popularity  of  her  departing  months. 

Mrs.  Luce  took  offlce  in  the  crucial 
year  1953.  Elections  in  Italy  are  held 
every  5  years,  and  they  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  elections  held  every  4 
years  in  this  country.  To  some  extent 
they  are  more  important,  because  the 
balance  between  the  Communist  Party, 
the  second  largest  party  in  Italy,  and  the 
forces  of  anti-communism  is  a  very  deli- 
cate one.  Any  false  move,  any  unwise 
statement  could  change  that  balance. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  a  very  good 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Premier  De 
Gasperi,  led  the  forces  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  and  the  middle-of-the- 
road  groups.  He  then  had  a  clear-cut 
majority.  So  advisers  in  the  State  De- 
partment tendered  Mrs.  Luce  friendly  ad- 
vice that  she  remain  in  New  York  until 
after  the  Italian  elections  were  over. 
She  insisted  on  returning  to  her  post 
immediately.  She  objected  to  specula- 
tion in  the  newspapers  that  she  was 
being  asked  to  remain  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Once  she  had  assumed  her  post  in  the 
spring  of  1953.  Mr.  Luce,  being  an  active 
lady,  apparently  chafed  at  sitting  on  the 
side-lines.  Just  as  she  was  so  active  In 
the  campaigns  against  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Truman,  so  she  wanted  to  get  into 
the  campaign  In  Italy.  UndersUndably. 
she  wanted  to  try  to  help  defeat  Com- 
munism. However,  it  is  an  old  and  well- 
accepted  rule  of  diplomacy  and  politics 
that  a  foreign  ambassador  does  not  en- 
tage  in  the  slightest  political  activity  in 
a  foreign  stote.  The  United  States  has 
expelled  certain  envoys  from  its  shores 
when  they  engaged  in  political  activity 
even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

However.  Mrs.  Luce,  scorning  this  well- 
accepted  principle  of  diplomacy,  made  a 
speech  in  Milan  on  May  28  hinting  that 
if  the  Italian  people  did  not  vote  for  the 
middle-of-the-road  parties  supporting 
Pi-emier  De  Gasperi,  "Grave  conse- 
quences' might  follow.    This  speech  was 


delicately  phrased.  But  the  words  "grave 
consequences"  carry  a  connotation  in 
diplomacy  in  foreign  countries  which  did 
not  escape  the  people  of  Italy.  To  them 
it  meant  that  American  Marshall  plan 
aid  would  be  cut  off.  It  was  a  threat 
to  a  proud  people  and  it  was  resented. 

The  Italian  newspapers  friendly  to  this 
country  were  .silent.  They  could  not  de- 
fend such  a  threat.  Premier  De  Gasperi 
was  embarrassed.  It  was  the  most  dev- 
astating blow  he  had  received  during 
that  entire  hotly  contested  election.  But 
the  Communi.st  papers  were  vocal.  They 
had  been  given  the  one  argument  they 
needed  most:  namely,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  trying  to  dominate 
the  politics  of  Italy. 

The  next  day,  speaking  in  Genoa  on 
May  29.  at  the  Propeller  Club,  Mrs.  Luce 
repeated  the  same  indirect  warning  to 
Italy. 

This  is  what  sometimes  can  happen 
when  a  political  ambassador  is  sent 
abroad.  In  my  judgment,  a  career  dip- 
lomat would  have  known  better.  The 
results  which  followed  in  Italy  are  too 
well  known  to  all  to  be  repeated  in  de- 
tail. But  Premier  De  Gasperi  lost  the 
narrow  margin  of  the  strength  he  had  in 
Parliament.  After  that  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  had  to  govern  Italy  by 
coalition.  Many  observers  believe  that 
Mrs.  Luce's  speeches  gave  the  Com- 
munists their  greatest  victory  in  the  en- 
tire post-war  Italian  period.  Whether 
or  not  she  was  effective,  she  did  try  hard 
to  influence  the  outcome. 

Following  this.  Mrs.  Luce  also  became 
indirectly  embroiled  in  the  Italian  elec- 
tion for  President.  She  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Gronchi.  just  as  she  had  opposed 
Roosevelt  and  Truman,  and  apparently 
for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Gronchi  is  a  Democrat,  and  some- 
what left  of  center.  He  believed  in  a 
strong,  peaceful  reform  program  for 
Italy.  He  favored  land  reform,  breaking 
up  the  large  estates,  a  higher  tax  on 
business  and  on  the  upper  brackets. 
Mrs.  Luce,  of  course,  did  not  make 
speeches  in  Italy  against  Gronchi.  as  she 
did  against  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
in  the  United  States.  But  her  perform- 
ances were  felt  through  the  European 
editions  of  Time  magazine  and  In  other 
ways  through  the  political  and  social 
leaders  who  came  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Rome. 

Mr.  Gronchi.  however,  was  elected. 
His  election  took  place  in  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  at  the  time  it  took  place. 
Mi-s.  Luce  was  in  the  diplomaUc  gallery. 
Crushed,  she  yielded  to  a  natural  femi- 
nine emoUon.  It  is  reported  that  she  was 
so  emotionally  upset  as  to  cause  her  to 
weep,  whereupon  she  left  the  diplomatic 
gallery.  It  created  an  incident  which 
stirred  the  diplomaUc  corps  of  Rome,  was 
much  discussed  in  the  press,  but  natu- 
rally was  not  published  in  Time.  Life,  or 
FV)rtune. 

It  was  widely  said  in  diplomatic  circles 
in  Rome  that  had  Mrs.  Luce  been  of 
the  opposite  sex  she  would  have  been 
recalled.  Certainly,  an  ambassador  in 
Washington  who  even  secretly  opposed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  declared  persona  non  grata. 
Mrs.  Luce  remained  in  Rome.  And  to 
her  credit,  I  must  say  that  she  made  a 


fast  recovery.  She  cultivated  President 
Gronchi,  whom  she  had  opposed,  and 
had  him  invited  to  Washington. 

But  the  fact  is  that  her  two  speeches 
in  Rome  and  Milan  in  1953  during  the 
height  of  the  Italian  elections  probably 
did  greater  disservice  to  the  United 
States  in  fighting  communism  than  any 
other  faux  pas  made  by  any  other  am- 
bassador in  the  entire  postwar  period 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Yet  Mrs.  Luce.  who.  with  her  husband, 
made  heavy  contributions  to  Eisen- 
hower's reelection  in  1956.  has  now  been 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  we 
are  a.sked  to  confirm  her  nomination.  To 
send  her  to  Brazil,  where  .she  has  to  learn 
all  over  again,  where  she  would  only  have 
approximately  a  year  and  a  half  to 
serve,  and  where  she  would  replace  a  very 
fine  career  diplomat,  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  utter  folly. 

The  answer  should  be.  for  the  year  and 
a  half.  Mr.  President,  to  appoint  a  career 
diplomat  to  fill  this  very  important 
Brazilian  post. 

INTnifTRENCC    IN    DOMKSTIC    OIL    POLICT 

A  second  activity  of  Mrs.  Luce  in  Italy, 
which  I  consider  undue  and  which 
is  an  equally  sensitive  point  in  Brazil, 
was  her  attempt  to  influence  the  oil 
policy  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Natural  gas  had  been  a  state  monopoly 
in  Italy  when  it  became  evident  that  sub- 
stantial oil  deposits  were  also  present. 
The  chief  of  that  state  monopoly  was 
Enrico  Mattel.  Mattel  became  the  ob- 
ject of  severely  critical  articles  In  For- 
tune magazine,  and  later,  in  Time  mag- 
azine, which  described  him  as  the  bigRcst 
single  obstacle  to  large-scale  American 
investment  in  Italy. 

When  the  publisher  of  these  widely 
read  magazines  is  also  the  consort  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  Italians  were  appre- 
hensive about  where  a  privately  held 
opinion  ended  and  American  policy 
began. 

In  fact,  during  this  period  of  time 
Henry  Luce  spent  some  time  with  hLs 
wife  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome. 
Later.  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  quota- 
tions from  a  matiazine  charging,  as  did 
some  of  the  press  at  the  time,  that  Mr. 
Luce  was  very  much  interested  in  Ameri- 
can Oil  Co.  opportunities  in  Italy  to  in- 
vest in  Italian  oil. 

Mrs.  Luce  made  it  much  clearer  when 
a  sutement  of  hers  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  in  January  19W.  and  later  in 
an  Italian  industrial  newspaper,  declar- 
ing that— 

Capital  come*  wh«r*  th«  profit  Is  grwitett. 
Pulltlcal  tecurlty  is  associated  with  tconomic 
conveDlence. 

She  continued : 

Much  depends  upon  the  oU  policy  of  the 
Itahnn  Qovcrnment.  It  Is  known  that  oU 
InTestments  are  a  good  index  of  the  security 
and  prontable  nature  of  the  market.  Many 
private  companies  can  be  led  to  Invest  their 
capiUl  here  if  they  see  the  oU  companies 
doing  It. 

In  an  article  in  the  Reporter  magazine 
of  February  23.  1956.  it  was  stated  that 
the  rumor  was  being  leaked  from  the 
State  Department  that  further  financial 
assistance  to  Italy  would  be  withheld 
"until  this  oil  buslnes.s  is  settled." 
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Italian  Premier  Scelba  was  scheduled 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  interest  in  the  oil  situation 
had  become  such  a  pressing  political  Lssue 
that  the  Socialists  tried  to  limit  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  Scelba's  discussions 
while  he  was  here.  The  motion  did  not 
pass  the  Parliament,  but  a  moral  com- 
mitment was  elicited  from  Scelba  that 
he  would  not  in  fact  talk  about  Italian  oil 
while  in  the  United  SUtes. 

According  to  this  article  in  the  Re- 
porter, "what  Scelba  talked  ak>out  in 
Washington  is  still,  and  probably  will  re- 
main forever,  a  deep  secret,  but  certainly 
he  kept  miun  about  oil." 

Mr.  President.  I  thifik  there  can  be  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
oil  crisis  in  Italy,  when  Mrs.  Luce  and 
Henry  Luce  were  making  very  clear  their 
preferences  for  having  American  oil 
companies  granted  the  privilege  of  in- 
vesting in  oil  in  Italy,  and  interfering 
with  the  governmental  oil  monopoly  pol- 
icy of  Italy,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Parliament  of  Italy  very  clearly  indi- 
cated they  wanted  the  Italian  oil  monop- 
oly to  proceed  without  foreign  inter- 
vention. Of  course.  Senators  will  re- 
member that  was  the  time.  also,  as  I 
shall  point  out  in  a  few  moments,  when 
the  Italian  Government  was  makiiig  it 
rather  difficult  for  some  of  oiu:  oil  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East. 

What  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  the  inci- 
dent which  arose  over  the  visit  of  Scelba 
to  the  United  States  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  where  the  parliamentary 
lawmakers  of  Italy  stood  in  regard  to 
their  desire,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  to  be  allowed  to  operate  their 
own  oil  interests  without  intervention, 
either  from  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  or  her  consort,  or  the 
powerful  oil  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Next  only  to  the  Middle  East.  South 
America  is  a  great  exporter  of  oil.  Oil 
is  her  lif eblood ;  there  is  probably  no  in- 
dustry that  is  more  sensitive  in  South 
America  vls-a-vis  the  United  States 
tlian  that  of  oil. 

A  great  deal  of  the  development  of  the 
oil  resources  of  South  America  is  in  the 
hands  of  American  capital.  In  other 
countries.  American  development  is  be- 
ing restricted. 

Braall  Is.  like  Italy,  a  nation  with  a 
government  monopoly  on  oil.  Mrs.  Luce 
demonstrated  in  her  previous  assign- 
ment that  the  policies  stated  in  Mr. 
Luce's  publications  on  this  subject  are 
likely  to  show  up  as  the  policies  of  the 
American  Amba5.<:ador. 

As  chairman  of  the  Latin  American 
Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  sending  Mrs.  Luce  to  a  South 
American  country  would  tend  on  this 
score  alone  to  arouse  old  fears  about 
American  imperialism  and  economic  de- 
signs upon  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  if  this 
were  the  oiUy  reason  I  had  for  voting 
against  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 
I  would  vote  against  it.  However,  there 
are  many  other  reasons,  which  I  am 
bringing  out  in  this  speech. 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  this 
nominee  in  connection  with  the  oil  con- 
troversy in  Italy  is  such  that  she  should 


not  be  sent  to  a  Latin  American  country 
which  also,  as  does  Italy,  has  a  govern- 
ment oil  monopoly,  and  operates  its  oil 
interests  under  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  laws  of  that  governmental  policy. 

Enough  is  known  about  the  delicacy  of 
the  oil  problems  of  Latin  America  to 
know  that  few  issues  can  so  quickly  stir 
up  animosity  against  the  United  States 
as  can  the  expression  of  any  evidence 
on  our  part,  or  any  possible  reason  to 
believe  that  evidence  exists,  that  we  will 
follow  a  policy  which  seelcs  to  interfere 
in  their  oil  ix)llcy. 

We  ought  to  have  a  career  diplomat  in 
Brazil.  I  can  well  understand  that  in 
connection  with  any  proposal  for  a  loan 
or  any  proposal  for  participation  in  a 
foreign  aid  program  on  the  part  of  any 
country,  we  might  very  well,  in  negotia- 
tions in  connection  therewith,  raise  some 
question  as  to  what  the  position  of  i>oten- 
tial  American  investors  would  be  in  the 
particular  country,  whether  the  subject 
involved  dealt  with  oil.  mines,  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manufacturing  plant, 
steel  mill,  or  whatnot. 

That  kind  of  problem  ought  to  be  ne- 
gotiated specifically  in  carrying  out  the 
economic  aid  program  and  the  loan  pro- 
gram of  our  country.  It  should  be  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  an 
embassy  of  the  United  States  anywhere 
in  the  world  to  give  the  Communists  no 
basis  for  the  charge  that  our  embassy 
becomes  pretty  much  a  propaganda  cen- 
ter for  undermining  the  oil  policy  or  any 
other  economic  pwlicy  of  the  particular 
country,  which  has  been  established  by 
the  govenunent.  That  is  why  I  say  we 
cannot  treat  lightly  this  unfortunate 
record  of  Mrs.  Luce  and  her  husband  in 
connection  with  the  oil  policies  of  Italy 
and  their  attempted  intervention  therein. 

I  turn  now  to  another  objection. 

aCBS.  LUCS'S  EXTSEME  PAKTISANSHIP  ON  rOCEICN 
POLICT    ISSUIM 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  this 
nomination  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  was  also  brought  out  that 
Mrs.  Luce  has  been  among  the  most 
vitriolic  opponents  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  ;:articularly  their  for- 
eign policies,  in  the  entire  Nation. 

I  raise  this  point  not  to  reflght  old 
battles,  but  to  indicate  the  extremes  to 
which  Mrs.  Luce  has  gone,  extremes  that 
demonstrate  tier  lack  of  the  sUbility 
needed  for  a  diplomatic  Job  and  that  tend 
to  undermine  the  position  of  the  United 
States  abroad.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
uttermost  h^-pocrisy  to  send  her  to  Brasil. 
or  even  to  Itaiy.  in  view  of  her  statotnents 
about  American  foreign  policies  and  the 
men  who  made  them. 

She  said,  in  September  1952: 

Twenty  years  the  mortal  enemies  of  ours 
have  been  growing  and  thriving  in  the  organ- 
ism of  the  Democratic  Party.  Tbore  Is  only 
one  way  to  dislodge  them.  We  must  shake 
them  aU  out.  Tea.  the  tree  of  goverrunent 
must  ht  shaken  hard.  Then  these  rotten 
apples,  these  mortal  enemies,  will  fall  out 
before  all  from  the  top  branches. 

Mrs.  Luce  remarked  that  she  thought 
this  was  "awfully  good  oratory,"  when 
she  was  questioned  about  it  in  t^e 
hearing. 

And  again,  she  said  of  President  Tru- 
man in  June   1948,  that  he  had  been 


hand-picked  by  the  big  city  bosses  "who 
are  ready  to  stuff  a  ballot  box  or  steal 
an  election  before  you  can  say  Missouri." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  1952  presi- 
dential campaign,  in  April  1962,  Mrs. 
Luce  said  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  that  he  and  what  she  called  his 
"cabal  of  fellow  travelers"  had  been  the 
"prideful  desire"  of  these  "arrested  ado- 
lescents" to  ride  "the  Bolshevist  wave  of 
the  future." 

We  all  know  the  connotation  of  the 
phrase  "fellow  traveler."  We  can  take 
judicial  notice  that  Mrs.  Luce  knew  the 
connotation  when  she  used  the  term. 
She  seems  to  object  to  my  use  of  the  word 
"subversive"  to  describe  her  public  utter- 
ances. I  repeat  that  charge  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today.  I  l>eUeve  the  speech 
to  which  I  refer  was  highly  subversive. 

We  have  before  us  at  all  times  the 
rattlesnake  danger  of  Communi.st  sub- 
version. We  must  l)e  on  guard  at  all 
times  against  the  cells  of  Communist 
subversion.  The  FBI  has  done  a  pretty 
good  job  in  spotting  them.  They  are 
pretty  well  Imown.  We  stand  united.  I 
am  sure,  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country,  against  subversion. 

But  there  are  other  t3T>es  of  subversion 
which  also  threaten  the  fabric  of  this 
Republic,  and  this  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  subversion  which  seeks  to  give 
the  American  people  the  impression  that 
Dean  Acheson  was  a  Communist  fellow 
traveler,  a  subversive.  I  care  not  how 
anyone  tries  to  dodge  or  avoid  the  issue, 
or  to  edge  about  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  engaged  in  other  official 
business  when  I  began  my  speech.  I  an- 
nounced at  that  time  that  I  would  not 
yield  until  the  conclusion  of  my  speech, 
and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for 
questions  so  long  as  any  Senator  desired 
to  question  me.  I  wish  to  place  the 
formal  part  of  my  si>eech  in  the  Record 
in  continuity,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  my  colleague. 

In  her  speech  of  April  1952.  Mrs.  Luce 
continued : 

Dean  Acheson  and  his  unhappy  supporters 
have  been  proved  i»Tong  in  a  prolonged  mis- 
judgment,  a  mlsjudgment  carried  across  10 
terrlftc  years,  which  has  brought  about  the 
death  of  our  sons  and  could  have  as  its  re- 
sult, in  our  time,  the  death  of  frMdom. 

If  a  genwal  lotM  a  dlTltioa.  he  la  shot. 
When  Acheeon  at  Under  Secretair  of  SUte 
lost  100  million  people  a  year  to  oommuulsm. 
including  the  friendly  500  million  Chinese—' 
he  was  promoted  to  Secretary  of  State. 

I  call  that  subversion— blatant  sub- 
version— on  the  face  of  the  language. 
There  is  a  subtle,  sinister  implication  in 
that  language  to  call  it  an  unpatriotic 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  then,  in  a  little 
forensic  stab,  to  say  that  when  a  general 
loses  a  division  he  is  shot  but  that  Ache- 
son was  promoted  to  Secretary  of  State. 

Oh,  it  has  been  said — and  probably  will 
be  said  again — that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  pretty  rough  in  his  speech 
sometimes.  However,  I  have  never  ap- 
plied for  a  diplomatic  post.  We  must 
base  our  judgment  today  on  the  diplo- 
matic ability  of  this  nominee.    Rough  as 
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I  may  be  In  political  debate  at  times.  I 
always  document  my  charges. 

Thus  in  campaign  sp>eech  after  cam- 
paign speech,  when  I  have  talked  about 
the  political  immorality  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  for  example,  I 
have  deflned  my  terms  by  example  after 
example  of  what  I  am  willing  to  have 
history  judge  to  be  Its  political  immor- 
ality. 

As  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  nomination  of  a  great  pa- 
triot, Dean  Acheson,  one  of  the  great 
Democrats  of  our  partyof  all  times,  let 
hlstoi-y  be  the  judge  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  sit  in  the  Senate  today  and  vote  to 
confirm  the  nomination  to  a  diplomatic 
post  of  a  nominee  who  has  besmirched 
and  has  tried  to  smudge  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
I  do  no*  intend,  as  a  Democrat.  I  may 
say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues,  to  vote 
to  confirm  such  a  nomination.  I  say 
these  attacks  on  Acheson.  Truman,  and 
Roosevelt  on  the  part  of  this  nominee 
constitute  sinister  subversion.  I  shall 
stand  by  it  and  shall  be  proud  to  have 
my  descendants  read  that  I  stood  by  it. 

Again,  in  September  1952,  she  said  of 
the  administration  in  a  nationwide  radio 
and  TV  broadcast  billed  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  as  an  expose 
of    Communists    in    Government    that 
American  troops  in  Korea  were  being  hit 
with  weapons  "stolen  by  the  Communists 
who  have  Infiltrated  into  our  Crovem- 
ment." 
I  call  that  subversion. 
She  went  on  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment from  1982  to  1952  had  not  guarded 
against  the  danger  of   Communist  in- 
filtration because  some   of   the   guards 
appointed   by   the  administration   were 
themselves  the  thieves  of  our  security. 
I  call  that  subversion. 
Mrs.  Luce  was  quite  explicit  in  telling 
the  world  Just  where  the  Communists 
were  in  the  Government.    She  said  they 
worked  in  Army  Air  Force  Intelligence, 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
School    of    Military    Government,    the 
Aberdeen  Pioving  Ground,  the  wartime 
OflBee  of  Strategic  Services,  the  GflBce  of 
War  Information,  the  code  rooms  of  the 
London  and  Paris  Embassies,  and  every 
branch  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
article  entitled  "Truman  Is  Challenged 
To  Act  on  Red  Problem."  The  article 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Times 
Herald  of  October  1,  1952,  and  quotes 
Mrs.  Luce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Trumah  Is  Cralu^nced  To  Act  on  Red  Prob- 
lem— lNrn,T«ATioif  WIDE.  Mrs  Luce  Bats 
New  York,  September  30.— Former  Repre- 
sentative Clare  Boothe  Luce  charged  tonight 
that  the  Red  underground  operated  In  at 
least  23  vital  VS.  Government  agencies  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  and  stole  "Just  about" 
every  American  secret. 

The  former  Congresswoman  from  Connect- 
icut. In  a  nationwide  radio  and  TV  broac*- 
caat  billed  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 


mittee as  an  expose  of  Communists  in  Gov- 
ernment, said  Communists  worked  In  such 
sensitive  spoti  as  Army  Air  Force  Intelligence, 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Qrounds,  the  wartime 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  the  code  rooms  of  the  London 
and  Paris  ETmbassles,  and  every  branch  of  the 
State  Department.  Also  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Ordnance,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
School  of  Military  Government,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  the  American-British -Chinese 
StabUlzatlon  Fund. 

QUOTES    rai   CKICF 

Mrs.  Luce  quoted  FBI  Director  Hoover  as 
telling  a  Senate  group  In  1051  that  394  per- 
sons were  dismissed  as  a  result  of  Investiga- 
tions into  Communist  agents  In  Government, 
and  that  2,091  resigned  during  the  probe. 

The  speech  was  scheduled  as  a  followup  of 
a  statement  yesterday  by  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  head  of  the  supersecret  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  that  he  was  "morally  cer- 
tain" that  Communists  have  Infiltrated  every 
Government  agency. 

Recordings  and  newsreels  of  hearings  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee were  Interspersed  througli  Mrs.  Luce's 
speech  to  Illustrate  the  points  she  made. 

Mrs.  Luce  asserted  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  has  not  guarded  against 
the  danger  of  Communist  Infiltration  be- 
cause "some  of  the  guards  appointed  by  the 
administration  were  themselves  the  thieves 
of  our  security." 

SEES    EfTECT    IN    KOREA 

She  Charged  that  American  troops  in  Korea 
today  are  being  hit  with  weapons  developed 
in  the  United  Stotes  and  "stolen  by  the 
Communists  who  have  infiltrated  into  our 
Government  " 

Mrs.  Luce  charged  that  Governor  Steven- 
son In  an  Albuquerque  speech  a  few  weeks 
ago  said  there  aren't  many  American  Com- 
munists and  "they  aren't  on  the  whole,  very 
Important." 

Mrs.  Luce  charged  that  while  the  Infamous 
Ware  cell — which  she  called  the  "general 
staff  of  the  original  Communist  underground 
In  the  United  States"— was  opernting  In  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
Governor  Stevenson  Joined  the  legal  staff  of 
the  AAA. 

I  thought  we  had  answered  the  threat 
of  McCarthylsm  in  America.  I  thought 
we  were  on  record  against  McCarthy- 
ism.  I  do  not  Intend  to  retreat  today, 
in  my  opposition  to  the  tactics  and  tech- 
niques of  McCarthylsm,  even  though  It 
may  now  be  bespoken  by  Clare  Booth 
Luce.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  confirm 
her  nomination  to  an  ambassadorship, 
for  that  among  many  other  reasons. 

One  is  moved  to  wonder  why  Mrs.  Luce 
so  cheerfully  became  a  part  of  a  State 
Department  in  1953  which  she  had  said 
6  months  earlier  had  Communists  in 
"every  branch." 

American  boys  were  dying  at  the 
hands  of  Communists  in  the  Korean  war 
when  these  subversive  statements  were 
made.  I  do  not  propose  to  condone  or 
to  forgive  them  by  granting  a  reward  for 
that  type  of  subversion  by  way  of  an 
Ambassador's  post  in  Brazil.  The  war  in 
Korea  was  fought  by  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Communist  invaders  from 
North  Korea  and  China.  The  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  fur- 
nished the  great  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  forces,  and  we  supported,  of 
course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  expenses 
to  defray  the  cost  of  that  war. 

But  it  was  the  U.N.  that  authorized 
the   action   by   which   Americans   were 


sent.  In  April  1951,  25  nations  besides 
the  United  States  and  Korea  had  offered 
military  aid  to  the  United  Nations  for 
use  in  Korea.  In  December  1951,  15  na- 
tions besides  the  United  States  and  Ko- 
rea had  combat  units  there. 

Mrs.  Luce  apparently  would  have  had 
the  world  believe  that  this  effort  to  halt 
aggression,  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations,  was  the  result  of  evil  machina- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  American  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State. 

But  no  partisan  statement  of  Mrs. 
Luce's  matches  in  unreasonableness  and 
damage  to  her  capability  as  an  Ambas- 
sador her  declaration  in  the  1944  Presi- 
dential race  that  the  late  Franklin 
Roosevelt  "is  the  only  American  Presi- 
dent who  ever  lied  us  into  a  war  because 
he  did  not  have  the  political  courage  to 
lead  us  into  it." 

I  would  have  every  Democrat  in  the 
Senate— yes,  every  Republican  In  the 
Senate — pause,  ponder,  and  reflect  on 
that  maliciou.s,  sinister,  subversive 
charge  of  the  nominee  against  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  great  leaders,  not  only 
of  America,  but  also  of  a  historic  period 
in  the  world.  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

To  my  Democratic  colleagues  I  say. 
"You  can  vote  to  confirm  her  nomina- 
tion if  you  want  to.  but  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  not.  He  will 
never  have  his  descendants  read  that 
when  the  name  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
came  before  the  Senate  he  gave  any 
approval,  direct  or  Indirect,  to  a  person 
who  demonstrated  such  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment and  diplomatic  capacity  as  to 
make  the  statement  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  lied  us  into  a  war." 

Her  statement  which  Senators  will 
now  read  in  the  hearings  on  her  nomi- 
nation, namely,  that  her  language  was 
Intemperate,  and  that  she  apologizes 
now.  years  later,  for  it.  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  she  has  yet  to  retract  her 
charge.  I  want  every  Democratic  Sen- 
ator to  note  that  fact  when  he  comes  to 
vote  on  this  issue,  because  that  is  a  sub- 
versive statement;  it  is  an  unsupported 
statement;  it  is  a  statement,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, which  proves  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  a  person  having  such  in- 
stability, a  person  having  such  poor 
Judgment,  a  person  so  lacking  in  diplo- 
matic tact,  has  no  place  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Brazil  as  our  Ambassador. 

CHARGE    AGAINST     ROOSEVELT    SEMAINS 
T7NOOCUMENTEO 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  vote  which 
we  take  here  will  be  followed  around  the 
world  as  a  vote  for  or  against  a  very 
great  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  his  reputation  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  politics  can  become 
heated  in  any  campaign.  But  those  who 
make  unfair,  unreasonable  heated 
charges  in  a  political  campaign,  particu- 
larly about  our  foreign  policy  leaders, 
are  seldom  selected  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  an  important  coimtry, 
one  that  came  to  our  defense  when  the 
United  States  was  attacked  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Let  us  look  at  the  alleged  documenta- 
tion of  her  1944  campaign  statement 
which  she  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Mrs.  Luce's  first  citation  Is  of  the 
Americsm  historian  Charles  A.  Beard. 
Of  him  she  says: 

Since  yesterday  I  have  found  my  thesis 
adumbrated  In  great  detail  In  a  volume  en- 
titled "President  Roosevelt  and  the  Coming 
of  World  War  II"  by  one  of  the  foremost 
American  historians.  Charles  A.  Beard. 

Apparently,  committee  and  Senate 
Members  are  exp>ected  to  read  this  en- 
tire volume  to  get  out  of  It  what  Mrs. 
Luce  wants  us  to  get.  namely,  that 
Roosevelt  Ued  us  into  World  War  n. 

I  had  read  Beard's  work  long  before 
I  listened  to  Mrs.  Luce ;  I  have  rechecked 
it  since.  In  her  documentation  there  is 
no  indication  of  what  Beard  said,  nor 
amy  specific  case  of  falsification  docu- 
mented by  Beard,  to  substantiate  Mrs. 
Luce's  charge,  and  she  cannot  produce 
one. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post, 
published  on  April  23.  1959.  Professor 
Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  an  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  modem  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  describes  Mrs.  Luces  use 
of  Beard  as  an  authority  in  this  way: 

Beard's  book  Is  now  recognized  as  the  work 
of  a  bitter  old  man  who  allowed  his  preju- 
dices to  get  the  better  of  his  historical 
training. 

I  do  not  happen  to  share  that  evalu- 
ation of  Beard's  work;  it  is  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  writing,  in  my  opinion.  But 
I  point  out  that  Beard  does  not  support 
a  claim  that  "Roosevelt  Ued  us  into  war." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  F>oint  in  my 
remarks  the  entire  letter  of  Professor 
Schmitt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23.  1950] 

Mrs.  Luce  Is  pleased  to  quote  the'  late 
Charles  A.  Beard  In  support  of  her  theory 
that  FDR  Ued  us  Into  war.  She  does  not 
refer  to  Herbert  Pels'  "The  Road  to  Pearl 
Harbor"  or  the  two  volumes  by  Professors 
Langer  and  Gleason:  these  authors  tell  quite 
a  different  story. 

Beard's  book  Is  now  recognized  as  the  work 
of  a  bitter  old  man  who  allowed  his  preju- 
dices to  get  the  better  of  his  historical  train- 
ing. Adm.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson.  whose 
qualifications  as  a  historian  are  admirably 
displayed  In  his  multl volume  history  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  In  World  War  n,  disposed  of  the 
Beard  volume  In  an  article  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  shortly  after  Its  appearance;  he 
allowed  how  Beard  had  lifted  evidence  out  of 
Its  context  and  written  a  thoroughly  tenden- 
tious book. 

Bernadotte  E.  ScHMrrr. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  secondly, 
Mrs.  Luce  cites  Robert  Sherwood's 
"Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,"  and  refers  the 
committee  to  chapter  8,  dealing  with  the 
third-term  campaign. 

I  have  the  Sherwood  book,  and  I  have 
read  chapter  8,  as  Mrs.  Luce  directed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
pages  dealing  n'ith  foreign  policy  issues 
in  the  1940  election  campaign  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  The  ex- 
cerpt deals  with  Roosevelt's  use  of  the 
phrase  that  American  boys  would  never 
be  sent  into  a  foreign  war. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  book  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord.  as  follows: 

This  was  the  signal  that  was  needed  to 
proclaim  that  "The  Champ"  had  gone  into 
action.      This    PhUadelphla    speech,    reread 
after   7   years,    does    not   appear    to    qualify 
as  one  of  Roosevelt's  better  efforts.     But  It 
was  effective  at  the  time,  and  the  gleeful 
roars  of  the  partisan  crowd  In  Convention 
Hall  that  greeted  each  precision  punch  were 
as    Important    when    broadcast    as    anything 
specific  that  he  said.    Roosevelt  did  not  once 
mention  Wlllkie's  name  in  this  speech,  nor 
at  any  other  time  during  the  campaign,  nor 
did    he   ever   mention   Dewey   4   years   later. 
Shortly  after  this  speech.  Wlllkle  broadcast 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Porum 
and  listeners  noted  that  he  sounded  shaken. 
Winkle's  confidence  In  the  triumph  of  his 
cause  had  been  almost  fanatical,  but  by  now 
the  politicians,  supported  by  newspaper  pub- 
lishers for  whose  opinions  he  had  more  re- 
spect, were  beginning  to  bring  home  to  him 
the  possibility  that  defeat  stared  him  In  the 
face.    Aside  from  his  own  personal  ambition 
which  had  led  him  to  seek  the  nomination 
and    to    drive    himself    unsparingly    In    the 
campaign,    he    would    have    been    less    than 
human  If  be  had  not  come  to  believe  his 
own   words  and   those  of  other  Republican 
orators  to  the  effect  that  the  reelection  of 
Roosevelt  would  be  an  unutterable  calamity, 
to  be  prevented  by  any  and  all  means,  fair 
or  foul.    His  principal  advisers  in  the  first 
part  of  the  campaign  were  the  same  ama- 
teurs who  had  backed  him  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  heli>ed  him  to  win  It — ^honorable. 
Intelligent  men  like  Rxissell  Davenport  who 
despised    the   Old   Guard   reactionaries   and 
isolationists    as    they    despised    the    cynical 
men     (like    Hopkins    of    the    free-spending 
New  Deal) .    The  Republican  national  chair- 
man. Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin,  and 
other  hard -boiled   veterans  of  Innumerable 
"smoke-filled   rooms."   scorned   these   ama- 
teurs and  told  Wlllkle  vehemently  that  his 
high-minded  advisers  were  making  him  an 
easy   mark  for  Roosevelt.     The  Republican 
professionals  begged  Wlllkle  to  abandon  this 
nonsense  about  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy — 
to  attack  Roosevelt  as  a  warmonger — to  scare 
the    American    people    with    warnings    that 
votes    for    Roosevelt   meant   wooden   crosses 
for  their  sons  and  brothers  and  sweethearts. 
WUlkle  succumbed  to  these  heated  urglngs 
from  men  who  loved  him  no  more  than  the 
professional  Democrats  loved  Roosevelt  but 
who  knew  they  mvist  win  with  him  or  suffer 
another  4  years  In  the  political  wastelands 
where  no  flowers  of  patronage  could  bloom. 
When  Wlllkle  started  to  shout  charges  that 
American   bojrs  were  already  on  the  trans- 
ports— that  we  should  be  Involved  In  a  for- 
eign war  within  5  months  if  Roosevelt  won — 
the  campaign  really  descended  to  the  lower 
depths     and     became,     for     2     impassioned 
weeks,  pretty  much  of  a  national  disgrace. 
Wlllkle  knew  that  these  charges  were  con- 
temptible, and  when  some  of  them  were  re- 
peated  to   him   by  the  Isolationist   Senator 
Bennett  Champ  Clark,  during  Wlllkie's  tes- 
timony In  favor  of  lend-lease  a  few  months 
later,  he  dismissed  them  with  disarming  can- 
dor by  sajrlng.  "In  moments  of  oratory  in 
campalgiu  we  ail  expand  a  Uttle  bit." 

However,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
Immediate  efficacy  of  Wlllkie's  discreditable 
attacks  on  the  war  Issue.  The  advice  of  the 
Republican  professionals  that  the  only  way 
to  get  votes  was  to  terrify  people  proved  im- 
happlly  sound.  The  effects  of  this  were  felt 
powerfully  In  the  White  House  diu-lng  the 
last  week  of  October.  I  had  to  read  the  let- 
ters and  telegrams  and  reports  that  flooded  In 
and.  being  a  neophyte  In  such  matters.  I  was 
amazed  and  horrified  at  the  evidences  ot 
hysteria.  Of  all  the  communications,  the 
most  dlstiirblng  were  those  from  newspaper- 


men who,  even  though  most  of  them  worked 
for  Republican  papers,  were  personally  de- 
voted to  Roosevelt  and  were  doing  all  they 
could  privately  to  help  mm.  They  reported 
mounting  waves  of  fear  throughout  the 
country  which  might  easily  merge  into  tidal 
proportions  by  election  day  and  sweep  Wlll- 
kle into  office.  There  were  all  sorts  of  other 
reports  from  all  over :  notices  from  insurance 
companies  to  policyholders  that  Roosevelt's 
election  would  make  their  policies  relatively 
worthless;  telegrams  to  doctors  warning  that 
Roosevelt's  election  would  mean  the  social- 
ization of  medicine;  an  extremely  solvent 
bank  advertised  In  the  Chicago  Tribune:  "In 
a  last  stand  for  democracy,  every  director  and 
officer  of  this  bank  will  vote  for  Wendell 
Wlllkle" — a  warning  to  depositors  that  they 
had  better  do  likewise  If  they  wanted  to  pro- 
tect their  money.  There  were  various  other 
scarecrows  designed  to  frighten  workers, 
farnxers.  housewivea.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  been  set  up  by  the  Republicans  In 
1936  and  had  fooled  practicaUy  no  one.  The 
fear  of  war  was  another  matter;  It  was  sonxe- 
thlng  new  and  unreasoning  and  tending  to- 
ward a  sense  of  panic.  Or,  at  any  rate,  so 
the  reports  Indicated.  Reading  them,  it  was 
difflciilt  to  avoid  the  dismaying  thought  that 
perhaps  the  American  people  were  ready  to 
stampede  along  the  road  which  led  to  Bor- 
deaux and  so  to  Vichy  even  before  the  pan- 
zers arrived  on  our  home  soU;  it  seemed  poe- 
slble  that  the  strategy  of  terror  had  won  Its 
greatest  victory  here,  that  the  Nazis  bad 
made  good  their  boast  that  the  conquest  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  an  "Inside 
Job."  Even  more  alarming  reports  were  com- 
ing Into  Democratic  National  Headquarters 
In  New  York  and  were  relayed,  perhaps  In 
somewhat  naagnlfied  form,  from  there  to  the 
White  House.  All  the  messages  said  much 
the  same  thing:  "Please,  for  God's  sake,  Mr. 
President,  give  solemn  promise  to  the 
mothers  of  America  that  you  wlU  not  send 
their  sons  Into  any  foreign  wars.  If  you  faU 
to  do  this,  we  lose  the  election." 

Strangely  enough,  the  previous  Wlllkle 
arguments  which  had  most  effectively  bruised 
Roosevelt  had  tended  to  charge  him  with 
a  kind  of  Isolationism.  Wlllkle  likened 
Roosevelt  to  Lten  Blvim,  who  had  attempted 
to  steer  Prance  toward  social  progress  rather 
than  preparedness;  he  identified  himself  with 
Winston  Churchill,  whom  he  quoted  often, 
Churchill  having  made  some  remarks  a  few 
years  before  in  disparagement  of  the  Ameri- 
can New  Deal.  Wlllkle  tried  to  assign  to 
Roosevelt  a  share  of  the  guilt  for  the  Munich 
surrender  and  the  fall  of  Prance,  and  for 
guilt  for  the  torpedoing  of  the  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  7  years  earlier.  Most  of 
all.  Wlllkle  blamed  Roosevelt  and  his  so- 
cialistic administration  for  the  present  mili- 
tary weakness  of  the  United  States — and 
those  accusations  stung  Roosevelt  worse  than 
any  others  because  he  knew  all  too  well  Just 
how  frtghtenlngly  weak  we  were.  Roosevelt 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  answering  these 
earlier  accusations  even  though  they  hardly 
tallied  with  the  later  charges  that  American 
troops  were  already  on  the  transports  headed 
for  Europe  or  Asia  or  both.  The  diversity  of 
Wlllkie's  attack  and  Its  fine  disregard  for 
consistency  were  bewUderlng  even  to  Roose- 
velt and  he  was  forced  for  a  time  to  take  a 
defensive  position,  where  he  was  at  his 
worst. 

On  October  28,  Roosevelt  went  to  New  Tork 
City  and  made  a  regular  campaign  tour  of 
four  boroughs,  speaking  at  two  ceremonies, 
the  ground-breaking  for  one  tunnel  and  the 
dedication  of  another,  both  timed  conven- 
iently for  this  occasion  by  La  Guardiji.  There 
were  short  speeches  also  at  Hunter  College 
and  Pordham  University,  at  the  Queens- 
bridge  housing  project  and  Roosevelt 
Park,  and  the  grand  wlndup  with  a  rally  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  that  evening.  The 
night  before.  Mussolini  had  contributed  to 
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the  drama  of  the  moment  and,  although  this 
waa  certainly  not  liia  Intention,  had  thereby 
helped  Rooaevelt,  by  launching  his  shame- 
ful and  ultimately  (for  Italy)  disastrous  in- 
vasion of  Greece.  But  Roosevelt  did  not  de- 
nounce this:  he  made  no  further  reference 
to  a  "stab  in  the  back."  for  by  now  the 
Italian-American  vote  was  of  substantial  im- 
portance, particularly  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities.  He  said.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
all  of  you  will  feel  the  same  sorrow  In  your 
hearts  that  I  feel — sorrow  for  the  Italian 
people  and  the  Grecian  people,  that  they 
should  have  been  involved  together  in  con- 
flict— "  an  uxuMsallably  safe  statement. 
Ironically  enough,  two  paragraphs  later  in 
the  same  sp>eech,  he  quoted  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's famous  term,  "weasel  words." 

Tliat  Madison  Garden  speech  was  one  of 
the  most  equivocal  of  Roosevelt's  career. 
The  first  two-thirds  of  It  was  a  reply  to 
WlUkie's  charge  that  the  administration  bad 
neglected  our  national  defense.  Roosevelt 
reading  the  record  of  Republican  opposition 
to  all  attempts  to  increase  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  give  aid  to  embattled  Biltaln.  The 
last  third  of  the  speech  was  a  reply  to  the 
charge  of  warmongering.  Here.  Roosevelt 
went  to  the  length  or  depth  of  taking  credit 
for  the  neutrality  li\w  and  other  measures 
which  he  had  thoroughly  disapproved  and 
had  fought  to  repel  and  had  contrived  by  all 
possible  means  to  circumvent.  Whlls  boast- 
ing of  the  neutrality  law  as  part  of  the  nd- 
mlnlstratlon  record,  he  deliberately  neglected 
to  make  any  mention  of  his  own  q\iarantlne 
speech;  In  a  campaign  as  IrraUonal  as  this 
one.  he  felt  It  necessary  to  soft-pedal  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  ahead  of  nther  world  states* 
men  in  telling  the  world  the  truth. 

This  speech  was  brtghuned  by  one  fortuU 
toua  oateh  phrase.  In  citing  the  voting  rer- 
ords  of  svtrh  prominent  Republicans  as  Con« 
gressmen  Joe  Mnrttn,  Hamilton  Pish,  snd 
Bruce  Barton,  the  three  names  fell  Into  such 
an  euphonious  pattern—Martin,  Barton,  and 
fish— tliat  Roovevelt  repeated  the  phrare 
later  In  the  speech,  and  when  he  did  so,  the 
orowd  roared  the  names  with  him.  Two  days 
later,  In  his  Bonton  speech,  Roosevrlt  men- 
tloned  Martin,  and  Immedtntcly  someone  In 
the  gallery  *houted  "What  about  Barton  and 
Fish?"  and  the  crowd  thereupon  took  up  the 
chant.  American  crowds  love  to  Indulge  hi 
orgnnlBcd  exerciser  of  derision.  Wlllkle  inld 
later.  "When  I  heard  the  President  hang  the 
ItolaUonlst  votes  of  Martin,  Barton,  and  Pish 
en  me.  and  get  nway  with  It.  I  knew  I  wns 
licked,"  (I  must  say  that  I  doubt  that  sute- 
ment:  It  was  a  virtue  of  Wendell  WlUkle's 
that  he  never  knew  when  he  was  licked.) 

The  day  after  the  New  York  appearance, 
Roosevelt  was  back  In  Washington  for  a  mo- 
mentous ceremony;  the  drawing  of  the  first 
numbers  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
This  lottery  would  determine  the  names  of 
tlte  first  800,000  men— roughly  S  percent  of 
the  total  reg  jtranU— to  be  drafted  Into  the 
Army.  This  would  have  been  a  tense,  nerv- 
ous occasion  at  any  time:  with  the  current 
state  of  the  world,  and  with  the  word  "war- 
monger" being  thrown  about  so  recklessly  it 
was  all  the  mure  harrowing.  Roosevelt  had 
to  choose  bis  words  with  extraordinary  care. 
This  was  no  moment  for  trick  phrases.  The 
Nation  was  listening  breathlessly  for  the 
broadcast  announcement  of  the  fateful  num- 
bers as  they  were  drawn.  With  hU  marvel- 
ous gift  for  finding  homely,  old-faaliioned 
words  to  fit  new  circumstances.  Roosevelt  did 
not  refer  to  selective  service  as  a  "draft" — 
certainly  not  "conscription"— he  called  It  a 
"muster."  thereby  evoking  race  memories  of 
the  rugged  farmers  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
Uklng  their  fllnUock  muskeu  down  from 
above  the  fireplace.  Roosevelt  had  prepared 
himself  with  letters  from  leaders  of  the 
ProteaUnt,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths,  sup- 
porting selective  service  as  a  democratic  pro- 
cedure,  and   he   quoted    from   these    In    his 


broadcast.  The  best  of  these — and.  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Catholic  attitude, 
the  most  important — was  from  Archbishop 
(later  Cardinal)  Francis  J.  Spellman,  who 
wrote: 

"It  is  better  to  have  protection  and  not 
need  it  than  to  need  protection  and  not  have 
It.  •  •  •  We  really  cannot  longer  alTord  to 
bs  moles  who  cannot  see.  or  ostriches  who 
will  not  see.  •  •  •  We  Americans  want 
peace  and  we  shall  prepare  for  a  peace,  but 
not  for  a  peace  whoee  definition  is  slavery 
or  death." 

Those  were  stronger  words  of  justification 
of  Roosevelt's  position  than  any  he  himself 
uttered  in  this  campaign. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  f«ar-of-war  hys- 
teria, as  expreaat'd  in  the  messages  to  Waah- 
Ington,  reached  Its  peak  on  this  day.  The 
Gallup  (>oll  indicated  that  Wlllkle  was 
steadily  gaining  in  strength.  Roosevelt  him- 
self was  Inclined  to  shrug  this  off  on  the 
theory  that  GaJliip's  conclusions  could  be 
colored  by  wishful  thinking  as  well  as  those 
of  anyone  else.  But  the  Democratic  leaders 
were  t>ccomlng  more  and  more  Jittery  and 
attributing  ever/thlng  to  the  peace  mania. 
It  seemed  that  Roosevelt  had  gone  about  as 
far  In  the  New  York  speech  as  one  could  go 
In  the  provision  or  reassurance,  but  the 
frightened  polltloiana  protested  that  he  had 
not  gone  far  enough:  they  demanded  that  he 
provide  absolute  guarantee  to  the  mothers 
of  America  that  their  sona  would  not  flght. 

On  OcU>b«r  30,  we  were  on  the  Presiden- 
tial train  going  up  Into  New  England,  with 
stops  for  short  speeches  at  New  Haven. 
Merlden.  Hartford,  and  Woreeater,  and  the 
Anal  speech  at  the  Boetnn  Arena.  That  Bos- 
ton speech  was  a  terrible  one  to  prepare  and 
also  to  remember  Every  time  the  train 
stopped  more  and  more  telegrams  were  deliv- 
ered stating  almost  tearfully  that,  if  the 
President  did  not  give  that  solemn  promise 
to  the  mothers,  he  might  ns  well  start  pack- 
ing his  belongtnita  at  the  White  House. 

R«x)aevelt  as  always  worked  hard  on  the 
speech  between  stops.  He  sat  In  a  low- 
backed  armchair  In  his  private  car.  the  latest 
draft  of  the  speech  on  his  lap,  with  Missy 
LeHand,  Orace  Tully.  Hopkins.  Roaenmnn 
and  me,  all  working  with  carbon  copies 
We  came  to  a  passage  which  gnve  assumnce 
to  the  mothers  and  lathers  that  their  "boys ' 
wotild  be  well  fed  and  well  hovised  In  the 
Army  and  their  health  well  guarded.  Hop- 
kins handed  the  President  a  telegram  fron> 
Ed  Plynn  containing  the  usual  urgent  re- 
queat. 

"But  how  often  do  they  expect  me  to  say 
that?"  Roosevelt,  asked.  "It's  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  and  I've  repented  It  a  hvm- 
dred  times." 

Whereupon  I  remarked.  "I  know  It.  Mr 
President,  but  they  don't  seem  to  have  heard 
you  the  first  tim«'.  Evidently  you've  got  to 
say  It  again — and  again   -and  again." 

So  It  was  put  In,  as  follows: 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers 
and  fathers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 

"1  have  said  this  t>efore,  but  I  shall  say  It 
again,  and  again,  a  nd  again : 

"Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into 
any  foreign  wors." 

That  passage  has  been  given  almost  as 
much  quotation  iln  the  Isolationist  press) 
as  Roosevelt's  somewhat  complementary  ob- 
servation that  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

Rosenman.  whose  duty  It  was  to  remember 
everything,  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  platform  had  added  the  words, 
"except  in  case  of  attack."  Rooeevelt  said  he 
could  see  no  need  to  tack  that  on  now.  "Of 
course  well  fight  ll  we're  attacked.  If  some- 
body attacks  us.  then  It  lent  a  foreign  war. 
Is  It?  Or  do  they  want  me  to  guarantee  that 
our  troops  will  be  sent  Into  battle  only  In 
the  event  of  another  civil  war?"  Re  was 
plainly  sick  and  t!red  of  these  Juggllngs  of 
cuphcmlcms.  as  well  he  might  be. 


The  Boston  speech  provoked  a  political 
issue  over  the  use  of  a  personal  pronoun.  As 
a  gesture  to  the  Boston  Irish.  Roosevelt  paid 
tribute  to  one  of  them.  Joeeph  P.  Kennedy, 
vrtio  had  Just  returned  from  his  post  at  the 
Covort  of  St.  James.  Rooeevelt  deecrlbed  him 
as  "my  Ambassador."  Both  Hopkins  and 
Roeenman  protested  this,  asking  if  it  would 
not  be  ttetter  to  say  "our  Ambassador."  But 
Roosevelt  Insisted  that  "my"  was  correct  and 
he  was  technically  right,  for  an  AmlMssador 
is  the  personal  representative  of  the  bead  of 
one  state  to  the  head  of  another.  That  ex- 
planation did  no  good  whatever  once  the 
fatal  pronoun  was  out.  Every  Republican 
orator  from  then  on  pointed  to  the  word 
"my"  as  proof  of  Roosevelt's  colossal  egotism 
and  dictatorial  ambitions. 

Before  the  Boston  !<peech.  RooscTelt  went 
for  a  rest  and  quiet  dinner  at  the  apartment 
of  bis  son  John  on  the  Charles  River.  An 
adjoining  building  was  some  sort  of  club  for 
undergraduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  They  had  displayed  a 
huge  banner  Inscribed  with  the  words  "We 
want  Wlllkle"—  and  when  the  President 
was  pushed  out  In  his  wheelchair,  the  stu- 
dents chanted.  "Poppa — I  wanna  be  a  cap- 
tain." which  WHS  the  popular,  taunting  ref- 
erence to  the  commission  given  to  John 
Roosevelt's  brother.  ElUoit.  While  waiting 
for  the  President  to  come  out  at  tliat  time 
I  was  collared  by  Boston  police  because  I 
could  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  my  presence  there.  While  being  led  away. 
I  WHS  fortunately  spotted  by  General  Watson 
and  Captain  Callaghan,  the  naval  aide,  and 
rescued.  They  turned  me  over  to  Colonel 
Starling.  u(  the  necret  Hervlce.  and  I  rode 
to  the  arena  in  the  open  Secret  Service  car 
which,  bristling  with  submachine  guns,  fol- 
lowed the  Preeldenl's  car  thrtuigh  the  Bos- 
um  streets.  Passing  through  Back  Bay.  the 
crowds  seemed  none  too  friendly  and  there 
were  occasional  catcalls  and  booa  for  llooae* 
velt.  But.  after  the  turn  from  Boylston  tnta 
Tremnnt  Street,  and  thence  through  Scullay 
8((Uare.  the  crowds  Increaaed  tremendously 
In  numbern  and  enthuslaam. 

After  this  Boston  speech- -which.  I  think. 
rnnkH  below  even  the  one  ai  Madison  bquare 
Garden  the  President  seemed  to  return  to 
form.  On  October  31.  he  was  able  tu  give 
some  attention  to  the  war,  having  only  una 
nonpoUtlcal  speech  to  mske.  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Health  Center  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  The  following  morning  the  Pree- 
Identlat  train  left  for  Brooklyn.  We  all 
felt  cheerful  on  that  trip— It  waa  an  unde- 
fined feeling  that  the  worst  was  over—and 
the  speech  that  night  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  lU  unworthy  predecessors  In  this 
strange  campaign.  Rooeevelt  had  abaiMloned 
the  defensive,  he  had  stopped  listening  to  the 
party  prophets  of  calamity,  he  was  going  Into 
the  attack  with  the  confident  buoj-ancy  and 
vitality  that  were  his. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  aak 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Sherwood's  reference  to  that  In- 
cident as  it  came  up  again  In  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reference 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

At  Soldier  Field  In  Chicago,  the  President's 
open  car.  with  the  trsy  of  microphones  laid 
across  It.  was  placed  In  the  middle  of  the 
foottMll  field,  with  something  over  a  hundred 
thotisand  people  in  the  enormoiu  stadltim 
surrounding  It.  The  disUnees  were  so  great 
that  he  would  t>e  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
before  the  reverberations  of  the  cheers  or 
laughs  provoked  by  the  preceding  sentence 
had  come  back  to  blm.  Standing  by  his 
car,  I  had  the  Impression  that  acme  remote 
sections  of  the  gigantic  crowd  preeent  could 
not  have  a  very  precise  Idea  of  Just  what  it 
was  that  he  was  saying:  however,  that  did 
not   bother  him  as  loj:g  as  his  words  a'ere 
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getting  through  clearly  over  the  radio.  On 
the  train  going  back  ix)  Washington  that 
nlgbt.  Rooeevelt  was  sti-ongly  urged  by  ad- 
visers, principally  Frank  Walker,  to  schedule 
another  speech,  pi-eferably  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  during  the  forthcoming,  final  week  of 
the  campaign.  Rooeevelt  refused  to  do  so. 
He  was  in  high  good  humor  and  It  waa  plainly 
evident  that  he  had  no  worries  whatsoever 
as  to  the  outcome  of  tr<e  election.  But  he 
was  later  inclined  to  regret  this  decision, 
for  he  figured  that  had  he  gone  to  Cleveland 
he  might  well  have  carrl«"d  Ohio  and  thereby 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  who.  as  It  turnetl  out.  was  reelected 
by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

During  the  next  week  Fosenn\an  and  I  bad 
some  talks  with  various  Democratic  political 
leaders,  who  seemed  to  t>e  greatly  alarmed 
that  Dewey  was  making  dangerous  progress 
In  his  campaign  to  hang  the  Communist 
label  on  the  Rooaevelt  .administration.  It 
was  said  that  the  hatred  and  fear  of  com- 
munism were  much  greater  than  any  of  the 
emotions  Inspired  by  nsaiam  or  fascism 
There  were  charges  that  Rooaevelt  had  se- 
crely  begun  to  sell  out  to  Uncle  Joe  Stalin  at 
Teheran  and  that  after  the  war  he  would 
complete  the  process  of  delivering  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  over  to  Commu- 
nlKt  control.  We  arked  if  anylxxly  were  tak- 
ing any  part  of  this  seriously — aside  from 
the  Polish-Americans  who  were  naturally 
concerned  for  the  future  Independence  of 
their  homeland-  and  we  were  told  that  the 
Red  scare  was  havlna  an  ominously  |>osltlve 
effect  In  the  Middle  We»- ,  especially  In  the 
rural  dlstrlcu  Then  wi  asked  what  were 
the  farmers'  prlncl|M«l  causes  for  complaint 
at  present  The  reply  was  "Today  the  farmer 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  goes  driwn  to 
Main  Street  on  Haturdry  night  with  hi* 
pockets  full  of  money  a<>d  he  ranitnt  find 
anything  to  s|)end  It  on"  We  did  not  know 
how  to  enpe  with  that  |»roblem,  but  when 
we  re|tnrted  these  convent  «Unns  to  the  Prtel- 
dent  he  dirt  not  aeem  greatly  dlsturtied.  He 
said  In  hU  Boatnn  s|>eec'i:  "When  any  po- 
litical candidate  utanrt*  tip  and  says, 
solemnly,  that  there  I*  danger  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  St  itee— your  Govern- 
ment--could  l>e  sold  ovit  to  the  Commu- 
nltte— then  I  say  that  candidate  reveals 
shocking  lack  of  trtist  Ir  America  He  re- 
veals a  shocking  lack  of  faith  in  Democracy— 
In  the  spiritual  strength  of  our  people" 

Ritosevelt  himself  was  at  his  most  im- 
solemn  In  this  8i>eecb.  He  poured  his  own 
brand  of  ridicule  on  his  (-pptment.  He  said. 
"Everybody  knows  that  I  was  reluctant  to 
run  for  the  Preeidei>cy  again  this  year.  But 
since  the  campaign  has  developed  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  have  become  most  anxloits 
to  win."  Merrlman  Smith,  the  United 
Press  White  Rouse  corres)x>ndent.  has  writ- 
ten that  Rooeevelt's  attitude  toward  Dewey 
was  one  of  unvarnished  contempt — and  I  can 
only  add  that  Smith  Is  a  notoriously  accurate 
reporter. 

Hopkins  later  wrote:  "The  President  told 
me  he  meant  it  when  he  said  that  this  was 
The  meanest  campaign  of  hla  life.  He  said  he 
thought  they  hit  him  belcw  the  belt  several 
times  and  that  It  was  done  quite  deliberately 
and  very  viciously.  He  wiis  particularly  re- 
sentful about  the  whispering  campaign 
which  he  lielleves  was  a  highly  organized 
affair." 

Traveling  to  Boaton  on  thla  occasion 
evoked  some  painful  memrrles  for  me  of  the 
trip  4  years  previously  wten  Rooeevelt  was 
being  urged  and  even  tearfully  begged  to  give 
assurance  to  the  mothers  of  America  that 
their  boys  would  never  l>e  «ent  into  any  for- 
eign war.  I  aaked  the  President  If  he  would, 
please,  as  a  apeclal  favor.  :nake  reference  to 
that  earlier  Boston  eampai{n  speech,  and  he 
did  ao,  in  these  words:  "Wr  got  into  this  war 
beeauae  we  were  atucked  by  the  Japaneae — 
and  beeauae  they  and  tholr  AxU  partners. 
HiUer's  Germany  and  M^usollni's  Italy,  de- 
clared war  on  us.     I  r.m  sure  that  any  real 


American  would  have  chosen,  as  this  Gov- 
ernment did.  to  fight  when  our  own  soU  was 
made  the  object  of  a  sneak  attack.  As  for 
myself,  under  the  same  circumstances.  I 
would  chooee  to  do  the  same  thing — again 
and  again  and  again." 

The  crowd  instantly  recognized  this  allu- 
sion, for  that  phrase  had  been  dinned  in 
their  ears  for  4  yean,  and  they  roared  their 
approval. 

During  the  final  week  before  election,  five 
of  us  in  the  White  House  put  $5  each  in  a 
pool  on  the  President's  electoral  vote.  The 
guesses  were  as  follows:  Wataon.  400:  Rosen- 
man.  4:31;  Hopkins. -440;  Early.  44»;  Sher- 
wood 484  (I  had  clear  poasesflon  of  the 
high  neld.)  The  correct  figure  was  432.  so 
Roeenman.  who  was  holding  the  stakes,  kept 
them. 

Hopkins  cabled  bulletins  to  Churchill  and 
Beaverbrook  before  and  during  election  day. 
Although  describing  himself  as  "the  world's 
worst  political  forecaster."  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict  that  "this  will  not  be  merely 
an  election:  It  will  be  a  census  "  for  Roosevelt. 
He  Informed  Beaverbrook  that  if  this  pre- 
diction proved  wrong  "I  will  underwrite  the 
British  national  debt  and  suliecrltM  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Novem)>er  7.  he  cabled 
Churchill,  saying.  "I  have  no  reason  for 
changing  my  opinion  that  It  will  be  a  Roose- 
velt landallde.  The  \-otlng  Is  very  heavy  In 
IndusUial  centers.  We  are  not  likely  to 
know  definitely  before  10  our  time,  which 
will  make  it  preti>  lute  even  for  you."  Ap- 
parently Churchill  remained  vip  moat  of  the 
night  to  get  the  news.  Hopkins'  final  bulle- 
tin oonsUteil  solely  of  tlia  words  It's  In  the 
b<tg." 

Tltere  were  no  evidences  of  tension  at 
Hyde  P*«rk  on  elecilon  night  that  I  could 
diacern,  for  the  first  repuru  uf  the  turnout 
of  voters  in  New  York  City  had  given  clear 
enough  indication  ot  the  outcome.  All  Uut 
the  President  appeared  to  worry  alxiut  was 
the  sine  uf  his  majority,  which,  naturally,  he 
hoped  would  be  uverwhclniliig,  It  was  not 
quiu  that:  U  was  itot  a  landslide  when 
judged  by  prtvlous  Rooaevelt  ataivdurds.  But 
It  was  big  enough  and  It  produced  a  con- 
siderable increase  In  Democratic  strength  In 
Congress  -  which,  however,  proved  of  little 
value  tu  Roosevelt  In  the  few  months  that 
remained  to  hlni,  fur  the  conservative  coali- 
tion still  held  the  b.t lance  of  power  on 
Cupltol  Hill. 

During  this  election  campaign,  on  October 
8.  there  had  come  the  sudden  shucking  news 
of  the  death  of  Wendell  Wlllkle.  He  had 
served  a  great  purpose  in  times  of  direst 
peril,  but  that  purpose  was  lamentably  far 
from  l>elng  completed.  It  was  my  l>elief  in 
1»43  and  early  In  1944  that  If  Wlllkle  were 
to  win  the  Republican  nomination  Roosevelt 
would  not  run  for  a  fourth  term.  I  had  no 
tangible  basis  fur  this  t>ellef.  and  It  was  a 
doubly  hypothetical  surmise  l>ecaiute  it  was 
evident  for  a  long  time  to  Roosevelt  that 
Wlllkle  had  no  chance  whatever  of  being 
nominated.  Greatly  as  the  Old  Guard  lords 
of  the  Republican  machine  hated  Roosevelt, 
they  had  come  to  hate  Wlllkie  even  more, 
and.  be  It  said  to  his  eternal  credit.  Wlllkle 
went  out  of  his  way  to  court  their  hatred 
by  scorning  their  support. 

After  returning  to  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins  bad  a  talk 
about  the  future,  of  which  Hopkins  wrote; 
Mrs.  Rooaevelt  urged  the  President  very 
strongly  to  keep  In  the  forefront  of  his  mind 
the  domestic  situation  because  she  felt  there 
was  a  real  danger  of  his  losing  Amertoan 
public  opinion  in  his  foreign  policy  if  he 
failed  to  follow  through  on  the  domestic 
impllcaUons  of  his  campaign  promisee.  She 
particularly  hoped  the  President  would  not 
go  to  Great  Britain  and  France  and  receive 
great  demonstratlona  abroad  for  the  preeent. 
believing  that  that  would  not  set  too  well 
with    the    American    people. 


"She  Impressed  on  both  of  tis  that  we 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  making 
campaign  pledges;  the  President  being 
under  moral  obligation  to  see  his  domestic 
reforms  through,  particularly  the  organiz- 
ing of  our  economic  life  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  everybody  a  Job.  She  emphasized 
that  this  was  an  overwhelming  task  and 
she  hoped  neither  the  President  nor  I 
thought  it  was  settled  in  any  way  by  mak- 
ing speeches." 

It  has  often  l>een  said  that  Mrs.  Rooee- 
velt acted  as  the  President's  "eyes  and  ears," 
and  so  she  did — but  there  were  many  others, 
particularly  Hopkins,  who  helped  In  per- 
forming that  function.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  however,  oonoeming  the 
uniqueness  af  Bfrs.  Roosevelt's  position  as 
the  keeper  of  and  constant  spokesman  for 
her  htuband's  conscience,  and  ahe  continued 
to  perform  these  duties  after  his  death. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Sherwood  presents  an 
unvarnished  account  of  that  episode. 
But  it  can  In  no  reasonable  way  be  inter- 
preted to  read  thai  President  Roosevelt 
'lied  us  Into  a  war." 

Or  does  Mrs.  Luce  believe  that  what 
happened  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  foreign 
war.  one  that  we  should  have  ignored? 
Does  she  think  that  the  bombs  which 
rained  down  upon  Ametican  ships  In  a 
peaceful  harbor,  and  upon  the  men  and 
>K  omen  and  children  of  en  American  Ter- 
ritory w»re  a  forelm  involvement  to 
which  we  should  have  cloaed  our 
eyes?  That  la  the  only  Interpretation  X 
can  put  upon  Mrs.  Luce'a  words  that 
Rooaevelt  "lied  us  into  a  war."  There  is 
almply  no  evidence  that  Rooaevelt  lied 
to  anyone,  or  that  the  attaek  on  Pearl 
Harbor  was  a  part  of  a  forettn  war  the 
United  Statea  ihould  have  Ignored. 

The  same  goes  for  Mrs.  Luce's  other 
refei-ences;  Basil  Rauch's  "Rooaevelt: 
Fi-om  Munich  to  Pearl  Harbor."  and 
"The  Rooaevelt  Uadershlp.  1933-45,"  by 
Edgar  Robinson. 

Last  T^^eek,  following  the  hearings.  Z 
iTcelved  a  telegram  from  Basil  Rauch. 
who  is  a  professor  of  histoi7  ftt  Barnai-d 
College.  The  orlgtnal  is  here.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  Inspect  it,  Tlie  tele- 
gram reads  as  follows : 

Aran  98.  105». 
Senator  Wayne  Moasi. 

United  states  Senate.  Wathinpton.  D.C.: 

The  autement  by  Mrs.  Luoe  mlarepre- 
sented  my  book  "Roosevelt  from  Munich  to 
Pearl  Harbor."  My  b<mk  proves  on  the  basis 
of  the  documenu  that  those  who  make 
charges  against  President  Roosevelt  such  ns 
Mrs.  Luce  have  abused,  the  facU  of  history. 

Bash.  RarcH. 
Professor  of  History.  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  Vnit^ersity.  New  York,  N.Y. 

That  is  how  flimsy  her  documentation 
is.  She  made  a  subversive  statement. 
She  has  been  grasping  at  straws,  trying 
to  fiiid  some  authentic  support,  respon- 
sible support,  for  the  inexcusable,  sub- 
vei-sive  untruths  which  she  bespoke  at 
the  time  she  was  a  Member  of  Congress; 
at  the  time  she  sat  In  the  other  body; 
at  the  time  she  had  a  solemn  obligation, 
in  the  midst  of  the  war,  when  American 
boys  wei-e  dying  by  the  thousands. 
Even  under  those  ciixumsunces  she 
made  the  false  statement  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  "lied  us  into  a  war." 

I  say:  Ood  have  mercy  on  her  soul, 
so  sinister  and  evil  was  that  unpatriotic, 
subversive  conduct  on  the  part  of  this 
nominee. 
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I  shall  await  with  great  Interest  the 
votes  of  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans on  this  nomination,  because  a  time 
comes  when  we,  too,  have  the  duty  to 
render  moral  judgments  in  the  Senate, 
and  to  hold  aloft  for  the  Inspiration  of 
the  generations  to  follow  us  the  idealism 
for  which  I  plead  today.  We  should  give 
real  meaning  to  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  make  clear  to  this  President 
that  if  he  has  the  audacity  and  the  bad 
Judgment  to  send  such  a  nomination  to 
the  Senate  without,  apparently,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  nominee's  record.  If  he  ever 
knew  it.  we  will  not  confirm  her  nomi- 
nation. 

Then  I  thought  of  her  catch-all  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  my  question  at 
the  hearings,  when  I  asked  her  to  come 
forward  with  documentation  of  her  sub- 
versive falsehood  about  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. It  was  very  typical  of  one  who 
seeks  to  "weasel  out"  from  an  Indefensl- 
ble  position,  when  she  was  unable  to 
present  one  specific  documentation  to 
support  her  claim  that  President  Roose- 
velt "lied  us  into  World  War  II." 

Mr.  President,  what  did  she  say  in  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  her  indefensible 
position— due  to  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently she  does  not  care  to  say  to  the 
committee,  "Not  only  did  I  use  intem- 
perate language,  but  I  made  a  mistake 
of  Judgment."  No,  Mr.  President;  she 
would  stand  by  her  mistake  of  judgment. 
She  said:  "further  evidence  to  support 
the  core  of  my  statement"  could  be 
found  in  these  volumes. 

Mr.  President,  she  might  just  as  well 
have  said,  "Senators,  go  over  to  the 
Congressional  Library  and  see  if  you 
can  find  something  to  support  what  I 
said.  I  haven't  found  It;  I  haven't  pre- 
sented it  to  you;  I  haven't  documented 
It.  But  there  are  some  volumes,  over 
there,  critical  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
So  go  over  there  and  see  if  you  find  in 
them  something  that  might  support 
what  I  said." 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement, 
she  read  herself  out  of  court,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  She  did  not  meet  the 
test.  She  did  not  document  her  charge. 
But  she  said  to  us,  in  effect,  "Go  over 
to  the  Library  and  see  what  you  can  find 
in  those  volumes.'  Nowhere  in  her 
presentation  did  she  say  what  it  was. 
But.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  judge  for 
themselves,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
in  connection  with  my  remarlcs,  excerpts 
from  both  volumes  which  deal  with  the 
period  to  which  she  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President  placed  national  Interest 
above  campaign  politics  In  his  statement 
tbat  he  would  keep  at  his  task  and  would 
not  campaign.  For  the  Nation,  under  the 
President's  leadership,  despite  the  peaceful 
declarations  of  the  Democrats,  was  mobiliz- 
ing for  possible  war.  This  situation  fitted 
the  President's  temper  of  mind.  He  was 
appealing  to  the  people  in  a  national  cause. 
Previous  allnements  upon  domestic  issues 
seemed  of  less  and  less  significance.  It  was 
now  all-important  to  go  forward  In  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Nation — In  the  world  of  na- 
tions; to  do  so  by  preparing  for  defense  while 


avoiding  war.  But  at  all  costs,  the  Nation 
was  to  be  strong  la  face  of  possible  enemies 
abroad. 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  the  President  had 
called  into  his  Cabinet  two  outstanding  Re- 
publicans, Harry  L.  Stlmson  and  Frank 
Knox.  Stlmson  hiid  been  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Knox  had 
been  Vice  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  1938. 

The  President  toured  the  industrial  plants 
engaged  In  production  of  war  materials,  and 
he  spoke  to  audiences  of  the  national  needs 
in  face  of  danger. 

The  President  was  pleading  for  peace  and 
freedom  through  national  unity.  His  aides 
in  planning  and  writing  his  speeches  -  Sher- 
wood. Hopkins,  Rosenman.  and  others — 
presented  the  central  theme  effectively.  The 
President's  speeches  were  masterpieces  for 
a  public  man  playing — aa  none  before  lo 
daringly — a  leadlni^  role  on  the  world  stage. 
At  Boston  on  October  30,  he  said: 

"I  have  said  thin  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  again  and  again. 

"Tour  boya  are  not  going  to  be  tent  into 
any  foreign  wars. 

"They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that,  by  Its  very  existence,  It 
will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our 
shores. 

"The  purpoea  of  our  defense  it  defense."  ** 

Yet  three  matters  continued  to  seem  of 
transcendent  Importance  to  routine  parti- 
sans: the  President's  candidacy  violated  the 
"no-thlrd-term"  tradition;  experienced  lead- 
era  within  hla  own  party  atlU  opposed  hla 
candidacy;  continued  violent  disagreement 
and  uncertainty  within  the  administration 
lamed  efficient  American  Oovernment  action 
in  a  world  at  war. 

According  to  a  number  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced commentators,  the  election  of  1040 
was  the  bitterest  in  half  a  century.  This 
was  not  surprising.  Three  objectives  were 
stated  and  restated  by  the  Democrats:  de- 
fensive measures  against  aggression,  meas- 
ures to  insure  greater  economic  well-being, 
and  measures  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
people. 

The  Republican  candidate,  Wendell  Wlllkle. 
presented  a  program  different  in  detail  rather 
than  in  principle  This  was  historically 
sound,  for  the  Republican  Party,  notwith- 
standing Its  recent  record  In  the  Congress 
and  the  pronouncements  of  many  of  Its  lead- 
ers, could  rightly  claim  all  three  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic objectives  in  Its  own  past  history. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  the 
changing  moods  of  thousands  of  private  citi- 
zens as  the  war  engulfed  one  after  the  other 
of  the  countries  of  western  Euroi>e.  A  com- 
mentator said  of  June  21,  1940,  "This  is  the 
longest  day  and  the  darkest  day"  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  people.  Why  could  this  be 
said?  The  aggressive  advance  of  Hitler,  the 
catastrophic  fall  ol  France,  the  mounting 
siege  of  Britain — brought  many  In  America 
to  fear  that  the  United  States  was  now  In 
grave  danger.  An  Important  change  in  the 
attitude  of  businessmen  was  noted  after  May 
of  1940.  Hating  war  and  loath  to  be  dragged 
into  It,  nevertheless  many  of  them  chose  to 
support  the  President  in  the  election  of 
1940." 

General  use  of  the  radio  by  1940  was 
thought  to  change  the  entire  problem  of 
campaigning.  A  huf;e  electorate  tpread  over 
a  continental  area  could  be  reached  as  never 
before.  By  voice  on  the  air.  presidential 
candidates  of  the  mnjor  parties  could  reach 
millions  who  might  never  see  them.  Yet 
It  was  obvious  that  personal  presence  was 
still   Important,  particularly  In   the  case  of 
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an  individual  appearing  for  the  first  time 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Wendell 
Wlllkle  and  his  managers  took  this  view. 

After  his  nomination  and  prior  to  the 
formal  opening  of  his  campaign  In  mid- 
August,  Wlllkle  made  numerous  appearances 
in  the  Mountain  West  and  Middle  West.  In 
September  he  began  a  tour  that  continued 
until  the  eve  of  the  election.  Including  18.500 
miles  by  train,  8.800  by  plane,  and  2.000  by 
automobile.  With  the  exception  of  north- 
ern New  England  and  the  South,  he  ap- 
peared In  every  section  of  the  country, 
speaking  In  32  States.  In  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  he 
appeared  many  times.  He  made  more  than 
500  addresses. 

Much  of  the  time  Wlllkle  seemed  to  stand 
by  himself,  except  for  self-appolntod  aldee. 
His  was  therefore  a  weak  position.  Facing 
the  test  of  meeting  innumerable  audiences, 
he  needed  the  support  of  organization  that 
dealt  in  masses,  that  is.  experienced  party 
workers  who  knew  how  to  reach  the  voters. 
He  Impressed  all  by  his  frankness,  but  the 
audience  was  too  vast  to  be  won  by  personal 
approach. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  in  September 
and  the  first  half  of  October  the  President's 
addresses  were  incidental  to  trips  of  official 
character,  he  nevertheless  appeared  to  the 
crowds  who  heard  him  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

On  October  23  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  an  In- 
tensive campaign  confined  to  nearby  points 
In  Maasachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio— «11 
SUtea  with  heavy  tnduatrlal  population. 
He  made  nine  major  addresses.  His  volet 
was  harsh  and  strident  In  his  fighting  mood 
on  foreign  policy.  He  said  he  was  placing 
the  truthful  record  before  the  people.  No 
one  but  the  President  could  do  this.  He 
was  the  record. 

Hard-hitting  and  defiant,  hla  appcala.  eom- 
poeed  by  a  battery  of  expert*  In  public  rela- 
tions, were  addressed  by  a  master  political 
salesman  to  small  businessmen,  to  small  In- 
vestors, to  farmers  and  laboring  men,  and  to 
racial  and  rellglovu  minorities.  Always  the 
consummate  actor  In  a  great  drama — and 
none  was  so  pctcked  with  unbearable  emotion 
as  this  one  in  1940 — Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
superbly  successful  In  reaching  those  mem- 
bers of  his  huge  audience  who  felt  that  here 
Indeed  was  the  most  moving  performance  of 
all  time. 

Yet  Sherwood  wrote  of  thU:  "Of  all  the 
political  battles  In  which  he  had  been  in- 
volved, his  campaign  of  1940  is.  I  believe,  the 
one  that  Roosevelt  liked  least  to  remember." 
Traditionalists,  with  a  small  sense  of  the 
world  that  had  developed  so  rapidly  since 
1937,  quite  honestly  continued  to  say  that 
the  election  of  Roosevelt  was  Improbable  be- 
cause the  sober  sense  of  the  American  people 
wovild  lead  them  to  reject  the  third  term. 
They  would  vote  to  clean  up  the  mess  In 
Washington,  and,  most  of  all,  they  would 
defend  America — but  without  war. 

The  decision  of  the  voters  In  November 
returned  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  office.  The  out- 
come as  recorded  In  the  county  vote  In  States 
where  he  had  campaigned  Intensively,  par- 
ticularly In  the  city  areas,  revealed  the 
probable  effect  of  the  two  campaigns  as 
planned  by  the  contestants.  The  sharpness 
of  the  Issue  was  reflected  In  the  small  vote 
for  minor  party  candidates,  which  reached 
the  lowest  point — except  for  1928 — since  the 
opening  of  the  century. 

Yet  to  what  extent  the  outcome  of  the 
election  was  a  judgment  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  His 
program  of  accomplishment  had  been  chal- 
lenged In  detail.  In  method,  and  In  cost;  yet 
not — as  Mr.  Wlllkle  saw  it — In  basic  objec- 
tive either  In  domestic  policy  or  in  foreign 
relations.  To  the  majority  of  traditional 
Republicans.  It  seemed  that  Wlllkle  lost  be- 
cause he  did  not  appear  to  differ  sufficiently 
from  the  President. 
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It  may  be  said  with  considerable  truth 
that  as  the  "conaervatlvea"  had  no  candidate 
in  tills  election,  so  too,  tl-^e  "radicals"  had 
no  candidate.  On  the  whole,  both  candi- 
dates were  near  the  mldd:e-of-the-road  oa 
domestic  matters:  Rooeevtlt  left  of  center 
and  Wlllkle  right  of  center.  On  foreign 
policy,  as  has  been  seen,  there  was  by  late 
autumn  no  clash  between  them. 

In  the  election.  Mr.  Roosovelt  polled  more 
votea  than  In  1932  (even  with  the  American 
Labor  vote  In  New  York,  he  had  fewer  than 
In  1036).  He  had  53.0  percent  of  the  votes 
cast,  by  comparison  with  percentages  of  00.2 
In  1036  and  67.4  In  1032.  It  was,  however,  a 
national  endorsement,  for  the  President  car- 
ried every  section  of  the  Nation  except  one, 
and  captured  the  electoral  xotes  in  38  States. 
He  won  heavy  supporting  nwjorlttea  In  both 
Houaea  of  Congreaa. 

A  close  atudent  of  hla  oampalgna  oon- 
eluded:  "The  aetbacka  of  hla  aaoond  admln- 
IstraUon,  the  third -term  Usue,  and  the  war 
scare  had  reduced  hla  vote,  but  ha  kept  to- 
gether most  of  the  divergent  elwnenta  that 
hsd  aupportad  hUn  In  pravloua  eampalgna."  ** 

Another  commanuior  cbaarvad:  "Kmar- 
gMiolas  by  thalr  very  natu.'*a  present  abnor- 
mal political  conditions.  By  way  of  lllustra- 
Uon,  moat  obasrvara  bsUs^s  that  the  smsr- 
geucy  of  IMO  was  a  mora  dsoldlag  factor  in 
the  reeleoUon  of  Franklin  O.  Rooaavelt  for  a 
third  term  than  wsa  any  iiopular  departure 
from  the  antl-thlrd-term  »}nvlctlon.** 

Hlatory  rsoords  the  fact  that  44.7  percant 
of  the  votsra  supported  the  Republican  nom- 
inee. Thay  eomprlssd  a  moUey  array  of  in- 
tereata,  but  their  opposlUon  to  Franklin 
Rooaavelt  was  ths  prlnolp<U  bond  of  union. 
They  Include  paelflsta  and  laolatlo&lsts. 

Aa  in  the  two  previous  eampatgm,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nswapapsra  of  large  circulation 
were  oppoasd  to  Mr.  Rooteveli'a  candidacy. 
Unquaatlonably  the  largeat  proportion  of  the 
educated  classes  opposed  fcls  continuance  in 
office.  The  upper-incoma  groupa  ware  op- 
poasd. In  the  judgment  ot  those  opposing 
ths  Prsaldeut.  hla  record  in  offlcs  waa  not 
such  as  to  warrant  thalr  approval. 

Many  factors  entered  Into  this  disapproval. 
Faramost  among  them  were  Mr.  Rooaevelt'a 
socialistic  objectives,  his  slap-dash  methods 
of  administration,  increasing  manifestations 
of  personal  rule,  and  seeming  disregard  of 
the  costs  of  Oovernment  expansion.  One 
Judgment  stands  alx>va  all  others.  His  op- 
ponenU  did  not  trust  hlra.'*  But  that  the 
masses  did  trust  him  waa  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated. 

Such  a  division  of  respcHise  reqtilres  more 
than  passing  mention.  The  arguments  urged 
by  responsible  opponents  of  the  President 
were  based  upon  factual  surveys  of  huge  in- 
•debtedness.  widespread  unomployment,  and 
'appalling  inefficiency  In  administration. 
However  much  these  revelations  aided  In 
preparing  a  case,  they  were  of  little  avail  in 
reaching  the  majority  of  the  electorate,  who 
considered  them  of  secondary  importance. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  result  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  influence  on  A.-nerican  life  had 
been  in  giving  first  place  to  what  was  termed 
the  "human  aspects"  of  pol  tics.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  had  insisted  that  the 
call  for  American  self-go\emment  simply 
meant  "Let  the  people  decide."  This  waa  ac- 
companied by  continuous  attack  upon  those 
who  would  make   Government  an  efficient 


"  Oosnell.  op.  cit..  p.  188.     > 

''  Ewing.  op.  clt.,  p.  24. 

'*Late  in  the  campaign.  Herbert  Hoover, 
believing  "that  the  whole  future  of  the 
American  people  hangs  upoa  the  decision  of 
this  election."  wrote  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
urging  him  to  resign  "with  a  declaration  to 
the  country  of  the  complete  necessity  for  a 
change  In  the  adnUnistration.'*  (Pusey. 
Hughes,  II.  786-786.  Mr.  Hughes  made  an 
oral  reply — in  the  negative,  according  to  a 
confidential  source.) 


Instrument  in  paying  Its  way,  in  limiting  its 
ob^ctlves,  and  in  requiring  definite  results. 

Commentatorr  on  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion could  not  furete-  i  the  results  of  the  peo- 
ple's decision,  however  much  time  and 
thought  they  gave  to  envisaging  the  future. 
Not  only  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  campaign 
of  1040  unlike  that  of  1932  and  of  1936.  but 
the  general  attitude  toward  the  President — 
both  for  and  against — was  of  a  different  or- 
der. He  has  been  President  for  8  years,  and 
moat  of  the  chargea  against  him  were  so  fa- 
miliar as  to  have  little  influence  except  upon 
those  who  made  them. 

The  new  factor — not  present  in  either  pre- 
vious campaign — was  that  created  by  the 
President's  foreign  policy.  He  waa.  moat  of 
all,  the  representative  of  the  t7nited  Statea 
In  the  world.  No  one  In  reality  could  rival 
him  in  that  capacity.  His  was  a  new  role  for 
an  American  President. 

This  much,  however,  waa  certain.  Im- 
phasls  upon  the  New  Deal  waa  gone,  deaplta 
the  attempts  of  Mr,  Roosevelt — at  this  time 
and  later — to  merge  It  in  the  larger  Issue  at 
ataka  In  the  world.  The  leader  choaen  for 
tha  Prealdentiai  term  1041-45  would  be  the 
leader  In  the  role  that  tha  United  BUtaa 
would  play  in  the  Intamatlonal  affaire  of  that 
period.  It  waa  In  hla  handa  to  datsrmlna  tha 
direction  of  avanta,  laaofar  aa  thay  could  ba 
determined  by  action  of  tha  United  Btatea, 
btoauaa  ha  had  tha  andoratmant  of  tha 
American  people  and  a  fixed  term  of  office. 
Mr.  Rooaavelt  had  already  indicated  that 
world  affaire  were  Amarioa'a  btutnaaa,  and  he 
Intended  to  have  a  leading  part  tn  thalr 
settlement. 

This  convtetton  was  aspraaaad  repeatedly 
In  the  weeka  following  tha  election.  In  his 
press  oonferanoa  of  Daoambar  17,  tha  Praal- 
dent  aald : 

"In  the  praaent  world  altuatlon,  of  oourae, 
there  la  absolutely  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
a  very  overwhelming  number  of  Americans 
that  the  beat  Immediate  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  the  succeaa  of  Great  Britain 
In  defending  Itself;  and  that,  therefore,  quite 
aside  from  our  historic  and  current  Interest 
In  the  stirvlval  of  democracy  In  the  world 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  equally  important  from  a 
selflBh  point  of  view  of  American  defense, 
thst  we  should  do  everything  to  help  the 
British  Empire  to  defend  Itself."  >« 

In  the  meantime,  the  perU  to  England  was 
increasing.  In  his  Fireside  Chat  of  Decon- 
ber  20.  1940.  the  President  said: 

"Never  before  since  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh Bock  has  our  American  clvUizatlon 
been  In  such  danger  as  now.  •   •   • 

"I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Nation  to  buUd  now  with  all 
possible  speed  every  machine,  every  arsenal, 
every  factory  that  we  need  to  manufacture 
our  defense  material.  We  have  the  men— - 
the  skill — the  wealth — and  above  all.  the 
wUl.  •  •  • 

"We  must  be  the  great  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. For  us  this  is  an  emergency  as  serious 
as  war  Itself.  We  must  apply  o\u-selves  to 
our  task  with  the  same  resolution,  the  same 
sense  of  urgency,  the  same  spirit  of  patri- 
otism and  s^riflce  as  we  woiild  show  were 
we  at  war."  '• 

Securing  ncMninatlon  and  election  for  a 
third  term  in  1940  was  one  of  the  moet  sig- 
nificant achievements  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's career.  He  was  Commander  In  Chief 
of  a  Nation  not  yet  In  a  war.  but  In  fact 
at  home  and  abroad  using  great  power  to 
force  its  will  upon  the  world  In  defeat  of 
the  dictators.  Thus  the  American  people 
came  to  the  end  of  the  most  fateful,  most 
tragic,  and  most  terrible  year  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  modem  man. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  Christmas 
message,  mature  people  could  not  be  merry. 
But  millions  did  echo  his  thought  that  they 


could  be  happy  in  that  they  were  done  with 
doubts;  they  were  now  without  fear.  But  to 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  read  of 
London  in  flames,  the  future  seemed  dark 
Indeed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  won 
liberal  support  for  his  policy  of  aid  to  Rtis- 
sla.  It  t>ecame  evident  that  numbers  of 
Americans  were  willing  to  underwrite  British 
and  French  imperialism,  but  not  Russian 
communism.  However,  in  the  autumn  of 
1941  the  forces  opposing  fascism  In  general 
were  suddenly  united. 

It  was  not,  as  some  said,  adroit  politics 
on  the  part  of  the  President  that  made 
American  defense  his  first,  call.  Any  Prssl- 
dent  would  have  stood  first  of  all  for  Amer- 
ican defense.  All  of  the  vitality  of  an 
aroused  patriotism  was  avallabls  for  defense 
of  America.  As  tha  danger  Incraaaad,  never- 
theleaa.  It  was  tha  praatiga  of  Praaldantlal 
office  that  attracted  aupportera  to  tha  Preal- 
danfi  program,  for  it  was  an  tmaocustomad 
program  for  Americana. 

So,  too,  tha  arfumenta  of  tht  Isolation - 
lata  and  of  tha  Amarloa  First  group  appealed 
laaa  and  laaa  aa  tha  people  saw  that  dictators 
lived  la  a  world  at  contlnuoua  and  spreading 
war.  Abhorring  war,  fearing  and  dttaating 
dlctatora,  tha  majority  of  Amarleana  wantad 
the  free  natlona  to  win  baeauae  they  ware 
daaplta  all  that  could  ba  said  of  dlffar- 
ancaa — going  in  tha  aama  dlrtotion. 

But  to  aoma,  known  as  laolationlsts  and 
orlUca  of  tha  Praaldent,  tha  raallnemant  In 
Buropa  saamad  to  renew  tha  opportunity  of 
tha  ITnltad  Stataa  to  remain  aloof  from  tha 
war.  Amarleana  did  not  want  to  aava  eom- 
munlam.  and  than  aave  Burope  for  eommu- 
nlam — thaaa  paraona  aaaartad. 

Tat,  however  much  thla  point  of  view  ap- 
pealed to  oonservatlvaa,  It  did  not  appeal 
to  llbarala  who  ballaTed  that  out  of  this 
war  might  oome  the  crashing  not  only  of 
the  Faadst  dictators  but  also  that  of  Im- 
perialism. This  wotild  lead  to  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  two  great  "democracies,"  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJt.  On  his  trip 
to  Russia  in  1042,  and  after  his  talk  with 
Stalin.  Wendell  Wlllkle  was  reported  as  say- 
ing that  the  future  belonged  to  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  outUned  a  plan  for 
not  "stirring  up  Russia"  by  opposing  ho*.** 

Of  the  Pr«9sldent1s  Navy  and  Total  Defense 
Day  address  on  October  37,  1041.  stat- 
ing that  "we  Americans  have  cleared  our 
decks  and  taken  our  battle  stations."  Ad- 
miral Leahy  wrote  later:  "To  me.  this  was 
as  nearly  an  open  declaration  of  undeclared 
war  as  It  would  be  possible  to  formulate. 
The  various  legislative  and  executive  actions 
that  had  followed  in  rapid  sticoeoslon  during 
the  preceding  6  months  caused  me  to  w(»der 
U  the  President  really  tbotight  he  was  fool- 
ing anyone  about  our  not  being  at  war.**** 

The  President  was  eventually  to  win  over 
bis  adversaries  at  home  because  be  was  at- 
tacked by  his  adversaries  abroad.  But  Amer- 
ican entrance  Into  the  war  actively  on  the 
side  at  the  Allies — through  attack  by  the 
Axis  on  the  United  States — had  not  yet  come 
about  as  the  autumn  of  1941  deepened. 

Throughout  the  period  just  discussed,  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  had  been  upon 
events  in  Cur<^>e.  The  signing  by  Japan  of 
a  treaty  ot  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy 
on  September  27.  1940,  had,  however,  made 
them  aware  that  it  was  not  only  in  Europe 
but  m  the  Far  East  that  American  interests 
were  endangered. 

It  was  recalled  now  that  early  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Mr.  Roosevtit's  first  term  in  ot- 
flce,  the  Japanese  had  warned  that  American 
interest  in  the  free  development  of  China 
was  unwelcome.  Three  years  later,  when  the 
conflict  between  Japan  and  China  burst 
forth  in  midsummer  of  1037,  much  evidence 


"  Public  Papers.  1040.  p.  604. 
'•Ibid.,  pp.  634-643. 


**  New  York  Times,  January  9.  1044. 
**  Leahy,  op  clt..  p.  52. 
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of  Americ&n  public  opinion  In  favor  of 
China  WM  revealed.  The  administration 
had  maintained  a  neutral  poettlon. 

However.  In  December  1937  had  come  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  the  Japanese  upon 
Americans  operating  the  gunboat  Panay  on 
the  Tangtse  River.  Although  the  American 
Oovernment  had  asked  apology  and  received 
It  with  damages,  there  remained  a  residue 
of  deep  suspicion  of  Japanese  Intentions. 
This  was  justlfled.  for  In  the  next  year 
other  Incidents  occurred  Involving  maltreat- 
ment, by  the  Japanese,  of  Americans  In 
China.  The  American  Oovernment  charged 
the  Japanese  with  violation  of  the  "Open 
Door."  The  Japanese  Oovernment  stated 
bluntly  on  November  3,  1938,  that  It  was 
interested  In  the  development  of  reconstruc- 
tion In  East  Asia  along  Japanese  lines.  This 
new  order  for  Asia,  Unking  China  and  Man- 
churia to  the  Japanese  system, "  was  for- 
mally rejected  by  the  American  State  De- 
partment. Japan  now  knew  full  well  that 
the  United  States  stood  acrow  Its  path  In 
the  Far  East. 

Had  the  American  people  known — as  thtlr 
leaders  did— of  the  real  character  of  the  mili- 
taristic Japanese  Cabinet  that  came  to  power 
In  September  of  1941,  they  would  have  real- 
iMd  that  Japan  was  as  actively  their  enemy 
in  the  Paoinc  as  Germany  with  Its  striking 
■ubmarlnis  was  In  the  AUantlo.  The  real 
oonnict  had  now  become  global  and  the  baslo 
issue  was  the  same  everywhere. 

For  the  time  being.  It  was  to  tha  intertat 
of  tha  AxU  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
aoUvt  parUolpatlon  In  tha  war.  When  either 
Oermany  or  Japan  felt  that  the  InUraeU  of 
the  United  States  should  be  challenged. 
Amarloana  might  well  expect  a  direct  attack. 
Meanwhile,  unoeruinty  prevailed  as  to  tha 
role  of  Ruaaia  in  the  Par  East.  It  waa  well 
known  that  Russia  feared  Japan.  President 
Bopeevelt.  in  a  meesage  to  Premier  Konoye 
on  July  8,  attempted  to  induce  Japan  to 
rtfraln  from  attacking  Russia  from  the  east, 
now  that  Hitler  had  atUcked  from  the 
weet.** 

Japan's  opportunity  in  the  Far  Snst  was 
not  like  that  of  Germany  in  Europe.  Nor 
waa  It  like  that  of  Briuin  In  tha  world.  An 
Amerloan  policy  to  save  Russia  could  not  be 
matched  by  one  to  save  China.  China's 
status  as  a  world  power  was  such  as  to  make 
for  an  unusual  partnership  In  diplomacy  and 
In  war  as  measured  against  partnerships  with 
European  powers.  China  was  In  this  global 
war,  but  not  of  It. 

Furthermore,  the  President  discounted  the 
Japanese  fear  of  communism  In  China.  He 
told  Ambassador  Nomura  that  'the  people  of 
China  were  constituted  very  differently  from 
those  of  Russia  and  had  a  philosophy  that 
stabilised  and  guided  them  along  much 
broader  lines.  China,"  he  said,  "was  not 
really  communistic  in  the  same  sense  as 
Russia,  and  Japan  had  an  undue  fear  of  com- 
munism in  China."  "* 

Although  the  President  referred  to  his 
"patience"  In  dealing  with  Japan.  It  would 
seem  that  by  mid-summer  of  1941  he  had 
despaired  of  a  peaceful  settlement  In  the 
Pacific.  He  had.  however,  opposed  a  state- 
ment of  British-American  accord  for  the  Far 
East  when  It  was  proposed  by  the  British  at 
the  Atlantic  Conference  in  August.  As  the 
President  related  to  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 16.  "In  July  of  this  year  the  Jap- 
anese Oovernment  connived  with  Hitler  to 
force  from  the  Vichy  Government  of  Prance 
permission  to  place  Japanese  armed  forces  in 
southern  Indo-Chlna,  and  began  sending  her 
troops  and  equipment  into  the  area."  **  The 
President   had    thought  of    this,    which    he 


»  Hull,  op.  clt..  I.  5(». 
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said  "caused  us  very  great  concern,"  as  "par- 
allel with  the  Hitler  methods  In  Europe."** 

Mr.  Roosevelt  on  July  28  had  frozen  Jap- 
anese assets  In  tha  United  States,  at  tha 
aame  time  placing  an  embargo  on  tha  ahlp- 
ment  of  aviation  fuel,  gasoline,  and  oil  to 
Japan.  Explaining  to  a  press  conference  at 
the  time  that  oil  had  gone  hitherto  to  Japan 
"with  the  hope — and  it  has  worked  for  2 
years— of  keeping  war  out  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific,"" the  President  made  It  clear  that  he 
was  stilTenlng  the  position  of  the  United 
States  against  Japan. 

The  rapid  development  of  tension  In  rela- 
tions with  Japan  during  the  autumn  brought 
a  virtual  ultimatum  on  November  20,  when 
the  Japanese  Oovernment  "presented  a  new 
and  narrow  proposal,  which  called  for  sup- 
plying by  the  United  SUtes  to  Japan  of  aa 
much  oil  as  Japan  might  require;  for  sus- 
pension of  'freezing'  measures;  and  for  dis- 
continuance by  the  United  States  of  aid  to 
China."  »*  Thus,  It  was  American  support  of 
China— based  on  a  long  tradition  in  Ameri- 
can diplomacy — that  finally  forced  a  break- 
down of  negotiations  with  the  Japanese:** 

The  administration  favored  Increasing  aid 
to  the  Allies.  Tet  there  was  certainty  that 
the  people  of  tha  United  states  would  not 
voluntarily  enter  tha  war.  Tha  administra- 
tion had  adopted  a  policy  in  the  Far  Bast 
that  atood  aoroaa  tha  path  of  Japanaaa  ad- 
vance. If  the  administration  maintained 
that  policy,  Japan  might  ohooaa  to  attack 
tha  United  StaUa.  If  the  Japanese  did  so— 
In  such  a  way  as  to  arouaa  tha  American  peo- 
pit— tha  purpoaa  of  tha  Praaldant  would  ba 
aarved. 

The  question  remains;  Did  Praaldant 
Roosevelt  axpact  an  attack  on  Paarl  Harbor? 
Did  Waahlngton  antlolpata  such  an  attaokf 
Tha  evidence  now  avallnbia  Buggeats  that, 
although  both  Washington  and  Hawaii 
should  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  a 
surprise  attack,  there  was  no  definite  ex- 
pectation of  tha  praclaa  attack  that  cama 
suddenly  on  December  7.  1941. 

The  argumenu  of  those  who  hold  the 
President  responsible  for  the  disaster  are 
that:  The  administration  did  have  evidence 
of  tha  Imminence  of  auch  an  attack:  they 
purposely  refrained  from  transmitting  this 
to  the  military  and  naval  commanders  on 
Hawaii  In  order  to  Insure  a  Japaneaa  atUck; 
and  that  if  Hawaii  had  t>een  Informed  it  is 
possible  the  Japanese  would  have  refrained 
from  attack  there.  The  matter  has  had 
much  discussion.** 

"On  the  night  before  Pearl  Harbor  when 
Harry  Hopkins  suggested  that  tha  United 
States  might  atrlke  first,  Roosevelt  •  •  • 
almost  repeated  Wilson's  words  when  ha 
said:  'No.  we  can't  do  that.  We  are  a  democ- 
racy of  peaceful  people.  We  have  a  good 
record.    We  must  stand  on  it.'  "  •» 


••Ibid.. p  501. 

» Ibid.,  p.  280. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  548  549.  In  a  press  conference 
on  December  2.  1941  (Press  Conferences,  vol. 
18.  p.  336.  Roosevelt  Library),  replying  to  a 
question  as  to  negotiations  with  Japan,  the 
President  said:  "We  are  at  peace  with  Japan. 
We  are  asking  a  perfectly  polite  question." 
This  followed  the  President's  discussion  of 
the  Japanese  advances  In  Indo-Chlna. 

"Current,  op.  clt..  p.  143,  claims  "The 
Stlmson  doctrine  was  at  last  in  full  effect." 

"See  Adm.  Robert  A.  Theobald.  U.S.N. 
(retired).  The  Pinal  Secret  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  Capt.  T.  B.  Klttredge.  U.S.N.R.  (retired). 
"The  Muddle  Before  Pearl  Harbor."  In  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Dec.  3.  1954. 

•■'•Jonathan  Daniels  In  "The  End  of  Inno- 
cence," p.  209,  Hanson  W  Baldwin  asked  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark  two  ques- 
tions raised  by  Theobald's  book  on  The  Final 
Secret  of  Pearl  Harbor:  Did  President  Roose- 
velt use  the  fleet  at   Hawr.ll   as  a  decoy   to 


The  America  First  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber e  succinctly  suted  that  "The  admlnU- 
tratlon,  and  the  administration  alone,  will 
ba  completely  raaponslble  for  any  breakdown 
in  relations  with  Japan.  The  administration 
haa  taken  it  upon  Itself  to  demand  actlona 
from  Japan  that  In  no  way  concern  the  na- 
tional interesu  of  the  United  States.  Nona 
of  our  territorial  possessions  art  in  any  way 
Involved."  •• 

Nevertheleas,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Prealdent'a 
policy  by  no  means  seemed  to  the  American 
people  to  Justify  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
which  came  on  December  7,  iaaa  than  24 
hours  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  dUpatched  a 
personal  appeal  to  Emperor  HIrohlto  to  avoid 
war  In  the  Pacific.  The  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate Committee  Investigating  In  1945  the 
Pearl  Harbor  atuck  concluded  that  "The 
President,  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  and  high 
Oovernment  officials  made  every  possible  ef- 
fort, without  sacrificing  our  national  honor 
and  endangering  our  security  to  avert  war 
with  Japan."" 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  rallied  ^o  defence,  there  continued  un- 
der cover  of  this  new  apparent  unanimity.** 
deep  divisions  on  the  war  alnu  and  the  peace 
to  follow. 

Whereas  tha  baaic  pollciaa  of  Mr.  Rooaa- 

velt  had  not  jusufiad  tha  direct  Japanaaa 
atuck.  the  United  lutaa  had  stood  acroaa 
the  path  of  Japan  in  the  Far  Bast,  Just  aa 
the  United  SUtes  had  stood  between  the 
Axis  and  victory  In  Europe.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent had  led  the  Nation  into  a  poaltlon 
which  would  inevitably  be  challenged.  The 
opponenu  of  such  acUon  by  the  United 
SUtes  had  at  the  center  of  their  protest  a 
almple  program  of  nonpartlclpation  In  Inter- 
national affairs.  They  were  logical  In  repre- 
senting accurately  a  basic  historic  and  en- 
dvirlng  nationalism  of  deep  Influence  upon 
the  American  people.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  President  had  not  taken  thia 
position  of  oppoaltlon  to  the  Japanaaa  ad- 
vance in  the  Pacific  aa  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely as  many  of  his  advisers,  noUbly 
Secretary  Stlmson,  would  have  done. 

A  profound  and  far-reaching  reault  of 
American  entrance  Into  the  war— however 
involunury— was  the  alliance  with  the 
forces  of  communism.  A  war  measure.  In 
order  to  defeat  the  Axis,  It  was  called  In 
Britain  and  In  America.  A  "win  the  war" 
atmosphere  was  conducive  to  startling  re- 
sulu.    It  obliterated  for  the  time  being,  for 
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incite  attack?  Did  the  President  aak  you  to 
withhold  Information  from  commandera  in 
Hawaii?  Both  answered  "No"  to  both  ques- 
tions. (New  York  Times,  Apr.  18.  1054.) 
Samuel  Flagg  Bemls.  In  reviewing  Richard  N. 
Current.  "SecreUry  Stlmson:  A  Study  in 
Statecraft."  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view. Apr.  18.  1954.  answers  the  question:  Did 
the  Stlmson  dcxstrlne  cause  the  attack  of 
Japan  upon  Pearl  Harbor?  "She  went  to  war 
t>ecause.  as  captured  Japanese  archives  show, 
the  European  conflict  seemed  to  her  warlords 
to  present  the  opportunity  of  a  nation's  life- 
time to  conquer  an  opulent  empire  in  Greater 
Eastern  Asia  •   •    •." 

••Bulletin  of  the  America  First  Commit- 
tee, Dec.  6.  1941.  quoted  by  Wayne  Cole, 
op.  clt.,  p.  193. 

"  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  AtUck. 
79th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Senate  Document  No. 
244,  p.  251. 

"William  Allen  White  wrote,  on  the  eve 
of  Pearl  Harbor:  "I  am  one  of  those  In  the 
75  percent  of  Americans  who,  for  a  year,  have 
been  ringing  up  In  the  Gallup  poll  as  favor- 
ing the  President's  foreign  policy.  I  am  also 
of  the  95  percent  who  have  been  ringing  up 
in  the  Gallup  poll  for  this  same  period  as 
wishing  to  avoid  war"  ("The  Autobiography 
of  William  Allen  White."  p.  642). 


millions  of  people,  their  active  anugonism 
lo  communism,  as  It  strengthened  the 
forces  In  the  United  SU':es  favorable  to 
communism.  This  seemed  'x)  prove  to  those 
who  fought  the  President  and  all  his  poli- 
cies that  they  had  been  right  in  distrusting 
him  and  his  purpoaea.  So  even  during  the 
wnr.  the  basic  struggle  of  opinion  In  the 
United    States    was    deepened. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  had  car- 
ried the  American  people  Into  a  world  from 
which  they  now  could  not  retreat.  Tet  he 
looked  upon  the  ImporUnt  decisions  of  the 
year,  viewing  them  in  p«p<pectlve.  as  con- 
stituting a  program  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  SUtea.  He  said  eacli  move  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  evenu  ouuide  the  Na- 
tion and  beyond  his  control 

Now  that  he  was  directing  a  nation  at 
war.  he  hoped  the  United  States  might  give 
direction  to  a  world  willing  ultimately  to 
live  at  peace.  So  the  stage  waa  set  In  Wash- 
ington for  the  drama  that  was  to  enter  a 
new  phase  with  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
financial-Industrial  might  of  America  would 
supply  American  armies  and  the  people 
would  Bupply  the  personnel  of  those  armies. 
But  the  great  Instrument  of  the  people's 
power  In  Washington— the  administration— 
rame  to  be  manned  by  experu  and  advisers 
who  were  prepared,  lu  they  said  many  timeii, 
to  build  a  new  world.  Aid  for  thla  they 
were  to  pay  dearly. 

cHAPTca  xv-DKHiaN  voa  VtCTOaT 

The  Preaident  was  fully  aware  of  the 
changed  situation  now  that  the  Unltrd 
HiaUs  waa  In  the  wnr  of  natlona  but  not  yet 
prepared  for  global  war.  "Ills  Urrlble  moral 
problem."  aa  Frances  Perkli.s  said,  "had  been 
»<>lved  by  the  event "  of  Pearl  Harbor. ■  Mr. 
Roosevelt  laid  the  groundwork  for  every  sub- 
sequent explanation  of  hit  conduct  In  hia 
address  to  the  American  people,  by  radio,  on 
December  9.  IMI.  "The  sudden  criminal  at- 
tacks perpetrated  by  the  Japaneae  In  the 
Pacific  provide  the  climax  <if  a  decade  of  in- 
ternational Immorality."  hr  said.  "Powerful 
and  resourcerul  gangsters  have  banded  to- 
gether to  make  war  upon  the  whole  human 
race.  Their  challenge  haa  now  been  flung  at 
the  United  States  of  America."* 

By  the  Japaneee  attack  ujwn  Its  possessions 
In  the  Pacific  and  the  declaration  of  hostil- 
ities by  tu  enemies  In  western  Europe,  the 
United  States  was  plung(>d  Into  war.  No 
longrr  was  President  Roosevelt  preparing  for 
defense,  and  giving  aid  to  participants  In  the 
war  already  raging.  He  was  now  In  truth 
Commander  In  Chief  of  a  Nation  at  war. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  from  1937  to 
1941,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  his 
public  utterances.  When  It  has  l>een  pos- 
sible to  discover  exactly  what  he  said  In 
private  conversations,  this  has  been  In- 
cluded. But  on  the  whole,  there  Is  doubt— 
and  presumably  always  will  be — as  to  the 
President's  Innermost  thoughU.  Thus  one 
may  only  surmise  what  must  have  Uken 
place  In  many  a  conversation  of  which  there 
is  no  record.  The  President,  with  all  his  in- 
terest In  history,  did  not  keep  such  records 
and  at  times  advised  others  against  so  doing. 
The  policy  was  Intensified  as  the  Nation  en- 
gaged in  war. 

American  participation  in  World  War  II 
im|>o6ed  upon  the  President  a  role  of  per- 
sonal leadership  for  which  his  utterances 
had  long  prepared  both  his  constltuenU  and 


■  The  Roosevelt  I  Knew.  p.  380. 

'Public  Papers.  1941.  p.  622.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  his  address  to  the  Congress  "Asking 
That  a  State  of  War  Be  Declared  Between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan."  had  referred  to 
Japanese  attacks  against  Malaya.  Hong  Kong. 
Guam.  Wake  Island,  and  Midway  Island,  as 
well  as  the  atUcks  on  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines.    (Ibid.,  pp.  514-515.) 


the  leaders  of  nations  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  This  leaderahip  was  expressed  pri- 
marily in  conferences,  as  will  be  seen.  In 
these  conferences  and  in  preparation  for 
them,  tha  President  depended  upon  hia 
experu. 

Prior  to  American  participation  in  the 
war.  the  President  had  repeaUdly  called  at- 
tention to  violation  of  agreemenu,  violation 
of  boundaries,  and  wholesale  disregard  of 
long-accepted  Inurnatlonal  practice.  He 
had  previously  been  able  only  to  protest. 
Now  he  could  do  more.  He  could  throw  the 
Influence  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  bal- 
ance on  behalf  of  betur  order.  He  could 
furthermore  use  power  to  meet  power.  He 
must  flght  fire  with  fire.  Being  the  man  he 
was.  he  could  do  this  with  great  moral 
indignation. 

The  President  who,  without  asking  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  to  war  by  his  vigorous  attacks 
upon  the  dIcUtors,  who  had  provided  aid  to 
the  Allies  through  the  lend-lease  arrange- 
ment; who  had,  further,  encouraged  practices 
that  brought  about  attacks  upon  American 
ships  and  cltlsena— had  also  done  more.  In 
Augu»t  of  1941,  he  had  held  an  all-Important 
conference  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
He  had  authorised  policies  In  the  Far  Bast  in 
Btipport  of  China.  In  all  these  ways  he  had 
expressed  the  view  of  convinced  Interna- 
tionalists and  had  been  applauded  by  them. 
He  had  finally  appealed,  aa  well,  to  extreme 
natlonallsu,  But  he  had  been  oppoae<l  by 
all  IsolatlonlsU. 

De«*per  than  this  political  allnement,  which 
was  In  fart  a  very  unsUbie  one,  was  a  funda- 
mental disagreement  aa  to  the  President's 
purpive.  How  far  could  a  President  carry 
the  Nation  into  war  by  preparing  for  war, 
by  the  uaa  of  diplomatic  pressures,  by  tha 
supply  of  amu  to  favored  belllgerenu.  and 
by  the  practice  of  threaunlng  language? 
President  Roosevelt  must  bear  all  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  that  provided 
these  measures.  To  defenders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, they  were  measures  to  avoid  war.  To 
opponenu  of  the  President,  they  were  meas- 
ures that  led  inevitably  to  war. 

In  the  view  of  the  masses  of  the  President's 
fellow  cltlsens,  war  had  finally  come  by  ac- 
tion of  enemies  that  he  had  long  warned  were 
planning  the  destruction  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Americans  were  now  not  disposed 
to  question  any  longer  the  steps  by  which 
they  were  forced  Into  a  position  of  defending 
themselves.  Overwhelming  was  the  evidence 
in  popular  polls  that  the  people  thought  the 
President  had  done  everything  possible  to 
avoid  the  war. 

The  record  seemed  to  be  a  confused  one. 
however,  and  time  was  to  show,  by  the  grad- 
ual unfolding  of  factual  evidence,  that  many 
mlsUkes  had  been  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. Yet.  In  the  months  that  followed 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  difficult  to  show  that 
war  could  have  been  avoided  except  by  the 
surrender  of  positions  that  few  Americans 
were  willing  to  surrender. 

Had  the  United  SUUs  been  permitted  to 
continue  to  wage  the  war  by  proxy  Ameri- 
cans might  have  been  left  relatively  un- 
harmed and  free  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
conflict,  if  not  in  war,  cerUlnly  In  diplom- 
acy, that  would  find  them  In  basic  opposi- 
tion to  the  victorious  Axis  powers,  or  the 
victorious  power  of  communism. 

But  the  conflict  had  come  to  the  United 
States.  Americans  had  allies  as  well  as 
enemies.  The  American  people  must  win 
the  war.  On  January  1.  1942.  the  United 
States,  with  China.  BriUin.  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  22  other  nations,  signed 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations. 
•  •  •  •  • 

So  matters  stood  during  the  American 
presidential  election.  Toward  Japan,  as  in 
other     spheres,     the     administration     had 


strengthened  lU  policy  In  tha  midst  of  the 
campaign.  Isolationists  hit  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  American  naval  cooperation  with 
Brluln  at  Singapore  as  their  chief  target 
In  the  administration's  Far  Baatern  policy, 
but  this  possibility  had  beej  fended  off  by 
the  administration. 

DOWN  TO  THE   HtWrtN08 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  In  the  foreign  sphere 
spoke  louder  than  Roosevelt's  campaign 
speeches,  with  one  glaring  exception.  In 
splU  of  this  exception,  which  will  presently 
be  discussed,  no  one  doubted  that  Roosevelt 
stood  for  maximum  measures  against  the 
Axis  short  of  war.  and  that  the  Republican 
Party,  if  not  WlUkle  himself,  favored  a  less 
advanced  position.  The  degeneration  of  the 
campaign  into  a  competition  for  the  anti- 
war vou  did  not  lead  Republican  Isolatlon- 
lsU to  vou  for  Roosevelt.  Cut  Winkle's 
vigorous  championship  of  aid  to  Britain, 
repudiation  of  appeasement,  and  charge  that 
Roosevelt  took  dangerous  chances  and  vue- 
lessly  antagonised  the  Axis  did  seem  to 
bring  Bome  internatlonaliat-mlnded  voura 
to  his  aide  without  loss  of  the  isolationist 
vou. 

Fear  of  this  waa  one  thing  that  led  Roose- 
velt to  Btupend  his  elevated  role  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  touring  defenae  proje<!tB 
and,  during  the  laat  9  weeks  bafore  election 
day,  go  down  to  the  hustinga.  Another 
was  that  he  feared  WlUkle  more  than  any 
of  hlB  earlier  rivals  for  office  and  found  It 
difficult  to  cope  with  Wlllkle'a  fervent  and 
confused  attacks,  Willkle,  for  example,  ac- 
cuaed  him  of  planning  to  send  troops  abroad 
immediately  and  also  of  having  neglected 
the  country's  defenses  so  shameleaaly  that 
It  had  no  means  to  fight  if  atucked. 
Wlllkle'a  earneatneBa  and  colorful  pertonat- 
Ity  captured  the  public  Imagination.  He 
later  told  a  Senate  committee  that  his  most 
hysurlcal  charge  against  Roosevelt,  that  he 
was  plotting  to  Bend  American  boys  to  the 
shambles  of  the  Buro))ean  trenches  by  April 
1941,  was  a  bit  of  campaign  oratory.  Roose- 
velt could  not  similarly  laugh  off  his  staU- 
menU  once  the  campaign  waa  past,  and  he 
did  not  attempt  to  match  Wlllkle'a  tactica 
of  terrorising  voters;  but  Willkle  did  lead 
him  to  oversimplify  his  foreign  policy  in  or- 
der to  throw  off  the  charge  of  warmonger- 
ing and  to  retain  the  support  of  the  Isola- 
tionist minority  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Still  his  first  oversimplification  was  not  so 
"equivocal"  as  Robert  Sherwood  in  his 
book  "Roosevelt  and  Hopkins"  declares. 
Sherwood  writes  that  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  speech  on  October  28  "Roosevelt 
went  to  the  length  or  depth  of  Uklng  credit 
for  the  neutrality  law  and  other  measures 
which  he  had  thoroughly  disapproved  and 
fought  to  repel  and  had  contrived  by  all 
possible  means  to  circumvent." 

Actually  Roosevelt  only  took  credit  for 
certain  clauses  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  but  not 
for  the  arms  embargo.  The  "other  meas- 
ures" Sherwood  refers  to  were  evidently  the 
specified  clauses  of  the  Neutrality  Act  itself. 
Roosevelt  said : 

"We  made  It  possible  [by  the  Neutrality 
Act)  to  prohibit  American  citizens  from 
traveling  on  vessels  belonging  to  countries 
at  war.  •   •   • 

"We  made  it  clear  that  American  investors, 
who  put  their  money  Into  enterprises  in  for- 
eign nations,  could  not  call  on  American 
warships  or  American  soldiers  to  ball  out 
their  investmenU.  •  •  • 

"We  made  it  clear  that  ships  flying  the 
American  flag  could  not  carry  munitions  to 
a  belligerent;  and  that  they  must  sUy  out  of 
war  zones.  •   •   • 

"In  all  these  ways  we  made  it  clear  to 
every  American,  and  to  every  foreign  nation 
that  we  would  avoid  l>ecomlng  enUngled 
through  some  episode  beyond  our  Ixirders." 
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It  was  a  fact,  as  has  b«en  shown  In  this 
book,  that  Rooaevelt  and  Hull  had  con- 
BtstenUy  proposed  and  supported  these 
ine.-uiure«.  What  they  had  opposed  was  that 
other  clause  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  an  arms  embargo  on  aggressors  and 
victims  alike.  Neither  in  the  Garden  speech 
nor  at  any  other  time  did  Roosi'velt  "take 
credit"  for  the  arms  embargo.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  took  credit  In  the  Garden  speech 
for  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  belabored  the 
Republicans  for  opposing  repeal  in  Congress: 
"The  Republican  campaign  orators  and 
leaders  are  all  now  yelling  'me  too'  on  help 
to  Britain.  But  this  fall  they  had  their 
chance  to  vote  to  give  aid  to  Britain  and 
other  democracies — and  they  turned  it  down. 
"This  chance  came  when  I  recommended 
that  the  Congress  repeal  the  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  armaments  and  munitions 
to  nations  at  war.  and  permit  such  ship- 
ment on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  law 
that  we  have  been  able  to  sell  planes  and 
ships  and  guns  and  munitions  to  victims 
of  aggression. 

"But  how  did  the  Republicans  vote  on  the 
repeal  of  that  embargo? 

"In  the  Senate  the  Republicana  voted  14 
to  6  against  It.  In  the  House  the  Repub- 
licans voted  140  to  19  against  it.  *  •   • 

"Great  Britain  and  a  lot  of  other  nations 
would  never  have  received  one  ounce  of 
help  from  us — If  the  decision  had  been  left 
to  Martin.  Barton,  and  Pish." 

The  President  did  not  stress  that  he  had 
signed  the  1935  and  1937  Neutrality  Acts 
even  though  they  Included  the  arms  em- 
bargo. But  he  had  already  publicly  ex- 
pressed regret  for  ever  approving  the  ;  rms 
embargo,  and  perhaps  It  was  forgivable  that 
he  did  not  repeat  that  confession  in  a  cam- 
paign speech. 

In  the  Garden  speech  he  was  Interested 
In  contrasting  examples  of  Republican  "mis- 
takes"   with    the    administration   record,    a 
normal    partisan    procedure.      The    facts    of 
Republican  majority  opposition  to  rearma- 
ment and  support  of  the  arms  embargo  con- 
trasted fairly  with  the  administration  record, 
and   Republican    complaints   after    the   fall 
of  Prance  that  the  administration  had  not 
gone  even  further  in  pursuit  of  the  policies 
Republicans  had  tried  to  obstruct  made  the 
records  of  Congressmen  Martin.  Barton,  and 
Pish  fair  game  for  Roosevelt.      He  slmpllfled, 
but  did  not  equivocate  on  his  own  record! 
Wiilkie  said  later:  "When  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent hang  the  Isolationist  votes  of  Martin. 
Barton,  and  Pish  on  me.  and  get  away  with 
it.  I  knew  I  was  licked."     The  President  got 
away  with  it  for  the  same  reason  Republican 
orators  got  away  with  blaming  Roosevelt  for 
the  acts  of  other  members  of  his  party-  and 
administration.     If  Wllkie  felt  It  was  unfair 
to    hang   isolationist    votes    on    him.    voters 
were   bound   to   be  concerned  over  the  cer- 
tainty that  if  the  Republicans  won  the  elec- 
tion in   1940.  Hamilton  PUh,  of  New  York, 
would,    as    the    President    warned    in    his 
Garden    speech,    become    chairman    of    the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Roosevelt  enjoyed  a  legitimate  debater's  tri- 
umph when  he  read  to  roaring  crowds  the 
Republican  record  of  votes  in  Congress  on 
policies  they  now  claimed  to  support.  The 
discrepancies  he  most  stressed  Involved  re- 
armament and  aid  to  Britain.  Although 
Wlllkle  and  the  party  platform  proclaimed 
a  Republican  change  of  heart  on  these  Issues. 
Isolationist  Republican  Congressmen  did  not 
do  so.  Roosevelt  lUustrated  In  his  Boston 
speech  the  ability  of  Republican  Congress- 
men to  ignore  the  party  platform: 

"For  listen  to  this:  Last  summer,  only  s 
few  weeks  after  the  Republican  national  plat- 
form had  been  adopted  endorsing  commodity 
loans  for  the  farmers,  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  marched  right  back  into 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  voted  against  com- 
modity loans  for  the  farmers.  106  to  37." 
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To  counterbalance  such  evidence  of  Repub- 
lican equivocation.  Wlllkle  found  the  Presi- 
dent guilty  of  violating  his  campaign  prom- 
ises of  1932  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  and 
provide  sound  money.  This  was  the  main 
Republican  indictment  of  the  administra- 
tion's record.  Wlllkle  linked  it  with  his  accu- 
sation that  the  President  In  1940  plotted 
war: 

"I  ask  you  whether  his  pledge  for  peace  Is 
going  to  last  any  longer  than  his  pledge  for 
sound  money. 

"On  the  basis  of  his  past  performances  with 
pledges  to  the  people,  you  may  expect  we  will 
be  at  war  by  April  1941.  if  he  is  elected  " 

Roosevelt  In  1932  had  been  challenged  to 
explain  how  he  could  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  provide  the  Federal  relief  to  the 
unemployed  which  he  also  promised.  He 
had  answered  that  he  was  "utterly  unwilling 
that  economy  should  be  practiced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  starving  people."  Nor  was  the 
managed  currency  system  he  had  Installed 
synonymous  with  "unsound  money."  The 
Roosevelt  record  was  not  as  vulnerable  to 
this  kind  of  attack  as  the  record  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Republican  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators. 

Roosevelt's  most  famoiu  "oversimplifl- 
cation"  came  on  October  30  in  Boston  when 
he  said  to  "the  mothers  and  fathers"; 

"I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  again  and  again:  Your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign 
wars.  •  •  •  The  purpose  of  our  defense  is 
defense." 

It  could  hardly  be  thought  he  lied  regard- 
ing his  Intentions.  But  the  whole  truth  re- 
quired more  complex  formulations  than  those 
plain  words.  Defense  of  the  United  States 
as  Roosevelt  conceived  It  required  a  strategy 
of  cooperation  with  one  group  of  belligerents 
to  prevent  the  other  from  winning  the  war. 
Such  cooperation  made  the  question  of  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  pertinent  to  dis- 
cussion. The  President  often  reaffirmed  his 
determlnaUon  to  aid  the  Allies  and  China, 
but  he  did  not  always  qualify  his  promises  to 
the  "fathers  and  mothers"  with  the  platform 
clause  "except  In  case  of  attack."  On  this 
occasion  he  had  been  urged  to  Include  the 
clause  once  more,  but  he  had  refused,  saying: 
"Of  course  we'll  fight  If  were  attacked.  If 
somebody  attacks  us.  then  It  Isn't  a  foreign 
war.  Is  It?  Or  do  they  want  me  to  guaran- 
tee that  our  troops  will  be  sent  Into  battle 
only  in  the  event  of  another  Civil  W.ir?" 

It  was  a  fair  assumption  that  the  "unneu- 
tral" acts  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
the  determining  factor  In  an  Axis  decision  to 
attack  the  United  States,  but  such  acts 
would  be  likely  to  determine  an  earlier  date 
for  an  attack.  Neither  Wlllkle  nor  Roose- 
velt took  up  such  delicate  calculations. 

Wlllkle  promised  to  outdo  Roosevelt  In  aid 
to  Britain  and  equally  Ignored  possible  ef- 
fects on  Axis  policy.  Both  Wlllkle  and 
Roosevent  reflected  the  determination  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  to  help  defeat 
the  Axis,  short  of  participation  In  the  war. 
while  thinking  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
llkellhod  that  the  Axis  would  not  acquiesce 
In  defeat  on  America's  terms. 

Robert  Sherwood  has  written  from  first- 
hand experience  of  the  hysterical  letters  and 
telegrams  that  flooded  the  White  House  and 
Democratic  headquarters  in  response  to  Win- 
kle's turn,  late  in  October,  from  support  of 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  to  charges  that 
Roosevelt  plotted  war.  It  seemed  to  the 
President's  advisers  that,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Axis  alliance  to  frighten  Americans. 
Wlllkle  was  attempting  to  terrorize  them 
Into  a  stampede  along  the  road  which  led 
to  Bordeaux  and  so  to  Vichy  even  before 
the  Panzers  arrived  on  our  home  soil.  •  •  • 
Sherwood  confesses  that  it  was  he  who.  on 
the  presidential  train  to  Boston  on  October 
30.  the  day  Wlllkle  In  Baltimore  made  his 
prophecy  of  war  by  April  If  Roosevelt  was 
elected,  and  to  satisfy  urgent  pleas  from  the 


mothers  and  Democratic  leaders,  told  Room- 
velt  to  say  "again  and  again  and  again"  that 
the  boys  were  not  going  to  be  sent  Into 
foreign  wars. 

This  Is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  tha 
unfortunate  passage:  It  did  not  orlglnau 
with  Roosevelt  as  a  vote  catcher  but  was 
imposed  on  him  by  others  who  demanded 
that  he  allay  the  public  panic  Wlllkle  cre- 
ated. Still  It  was  ridiculed  and  thrown  up 
to  him  by  the  Isolationist  press  and  speakers 
so  often  In  following  months  that  it  nulli- 
fled  to  a  great  extent  In  the  public  mind 
all  the  more  reasoned  formulations  of  policy 
that  preceded  and  followed  it.  and  Roosevelt 
felt  constrained  In  1941  to  regard  it  as  hi* 
most  binding  commitment  to  the  American 
people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  srr  or  contbaoictions 
Hull's  worst  suspicions  of  Japan  were  cor- 
rect, la  his  cummunlcatton  to  Nomura  on 
October  2.  he  reiterated  the  lour  principles 
to  which  Japan  claimed  to  subscribe.  He 
specifically  stated  that  the  U.S.  Government 
had  no  purpose  of  discussing  details. 
Rather  it  was  the  set  of  contradictions  be- 
tween principles  avowed  and  applications 
proposed  by  the  Japanese  Government  that 
caused  the  difficulty.  They  were,  he  said, 
"a  source  of  disappointment."  He  pointed 
them  out  one  by  one.  He  asked  for  further 
clarifications  of   the  Japanese  proposals: 

"From  what  the  Japanese  Government  has 
so  far  Indicated  in  regard  to  Its  purposes 
this  Government  derives  the  Impression  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  in  mind  a  pro-' 
gram  which  would  be  circumscribed  by  the 
imposition  of  qualiflcatiOTu  and  exceptions* 
to  the  actual  application  of  those  principles. 
If  this  impression  is  correct,  can  the  Jap- 
anese Government  feel  that  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  responsible  heads  of  government 
under  such  circumstances  wou!d  be  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
high  purposes  which  we  have  mutually  had 
in  mind?"  Hull  ended  with  strong  assur- 
ances that  the  President  hoped  a  meeUng 
with  Konoye  could  be  held. 

WAKASUCI'S    "mistake" 

Convincing  evidence  presently  came  from 
the  Japanese  themselves  that  it  was  they 
who  made  Impossible  Grew's  "constructive 
conciliation,"  that  they  Insisted  upon  ap- 
peasement as  the  only  purpose  of  a  Roose- 
velt-Konoye  meeting.  Japanese  officials  in 
Tokyo  and  Washington  consumed  many 
hours  In  explaining  to  Americans  Uiat  the 
October  2  statement  mystified  them  because 
Hull  had  not  made  known  precisely  what 
the  United  States  would  consider  proper 
bases  for  a  Roosevelt-Konoye  meeting.  But 
Ambassador  Nomura  on  October  9  admitted 
in  a  conference  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  that  he  himself  had  noted  "some 
contradictions"  of  the  agreed-upon  principles 
In  the  Japanese  proposals  for  Implementing 
them.  He  thereupon  made  a  frank  Justi- 
fication of  those  contradictions. 

Mentioning  that  the  Japanese  public  had 
suffered  the  sacrifices  of  4  years  of  war,  the 
Ambassador  said  that  his  Government  would 
necessarily  have  to  present  to  the  Japanese 
people  some  reward  for  that  sacrifice  or 
some  attractive  alternative  gain. 

The  Americans  replied  that  Japan  stood  to 
gain  more  by  following  a  "progressive  and 
constructive  program  of  peace  In  the  entire 
Pacific  than  by  any  other  course."  but  the 
Japanese  showed  no  comprehension  of  that 
alternative. 

Nomura  was  no  diplomat,  and  his  inad- 
vertencies of  the  sort  quoted  above  prob- 
ably  explain  his  virtual  supersedure  In  No- 
vember by  Kurusu.  But  he  had  only  put 
Into  words  what  was  apparent  to  Hull  If  not 
to  Grew:  that  Japan  allowed  the  United 
States  no  alternative  to  appeasement. 

Attempts  of  other  Japanese  officials,  quite 
skilled  In  diplomacy,  to  plead  ignorance  of 
American   desires   and   mystification   by    the 
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statement  of  October  2.  also  broke  do«'n. 
The  Minister-Counselor  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
t>assy,  Wakasugl.  had  recently  returned  from 
Japan,  and.  on  October  IS.  In  conversation 
with  Under  Secretary  Welles,  he  at  first  re- 
peated the  refrain  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment found  it  Impossible  to  learn  what 
"in  reality"  were  the  desires  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Then  Wakasugl  not  only  specified 
those  desires  with  the  greatest  clarity,  but 
seemed  to  promise  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment would  satisfy  them.  He  said  the 
JafMinese  promise  In  the  draft  proposal  not 
to  undertake  further  aggressive  action  could 
be  m.'ule  without  the  qualification  "save  for 
Justifiable  reasons."  because  that  phrase 
"was  entirely  unnecess:>ry  and  could  readily 
be  withdrawn."  He  said  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment would  be  "entirely  willing  "  to  meet 
the  American  objection  to  omitting  China 
from  the  commitment  In  favor  of  commercial 
equality  In  the  Pacific  re^rlon.  Wakasugl 
asked  whether  the  United  States  could  not 
agree  to  leave  to  Japan  "discretion"  In  In- 
terpreting its  obligations  under  the  Axis 
alliance.  He  realized  a  new  Cabinet  might 
interpret  its  obligations  differently,  but  the 
present  one  was  the  only  Cabinet  which 
could  be  set  up  that  would  desire  to  remain 
at  peace  with  the  United  States  if  the  United 
states  entered  the  European  war.  He  said 
that  the  Japanese  Government  was  "willing 
to  evacuate  all  of  Its  troops  from  China." 
Welles  thotight  he  had  misunderstood  this 
last  statement,  but  Wakasugl  repeated  It 
twice.  Welles  was  furthermore  assured  that 
all  the  "controlling"  Japanese  generals  and 
admirals  fully  supported  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment In  desiring  to  make  a  "comprehen- 
Elve  and  satisfactory"  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

Wakasugl  emphaslr«d  to  Welles  that  be 
spoke  unofficially.  But  his  statements  on 
aggression,  trade,  and  evacuation  of  China 
hit  the  precise  points  of  the  chief  objections 
of  Hull  and  Roosevelt  to  the  Japanese  pro- 
p-tsals  of  September  6  and  23.  and.  since  he 
had  Just  returned  from  Japan,  where  he  had 
presumably  learned  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, his  statements  to  Welles  on  October 
13  demolished  the  pretense  that  the  Japa- 
nese did  not  understand  what  the  United 
States  in  reality  wanted. 

Wakasugl  said  he  believed  his  government 
must  reach  a  final  decision  within  24  or  48 
hours.  Grew  was  Informed  of  Wakasugl's 
remarkable  statements  to  Welles.  On  Octo- 
ber 15  he  talked  with  the  Japanese  Vice 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affair*  off  the  record, 
but.  as  Grew  reported  to  Washington,  along 
lines  largely  parallel  to  the  Wakasugl -Welles 
conversation  on  Octol>er  13.  A  day  later. 
October  16.  the  Konoye  cabinet  fell  and  the 
Pearl  Harbor  government  took  power  with 
Gen.  Hldekl  Tojo  as  Premier  and  Shigenori 
Togo  as  Foreign  Minister. 

Wakasugl  promptly  change  front.  He 
had  appointments  with  Welles  on  October  16 
and  17.  and  the  Under  Secretary  took  him  to 
Hull  for  conversations  on  both  dajrs.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Hull's  memorandum, 
Wakasugl  sought  to  keep  in  harmony  with 
his  talks  with  Under  Secretary  Welles,  but  he 
actually  hedged  on  the  main  points  of  evac- 
uating China,  nondiscrimination  in  the 
whole  Pacific,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Axis 
alliance.  The  net  result  was  to  return  the 
situation  to  the  Impasse  preceding  Waka- 
sugl's strange  statements  to  Welles  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  The  tone  of  Hull's  memorandum 
makes  obvious  the  Secretary's  impatience 
with  Wakasugl's  zigzag.  If  the  Octotier  13 
unofficial  statements  meant  anything,  the 
new  government  of  ToJo  repudiated  them. 
Hull  wrote:  "The  upshot  •  •  •  left  us  with 
the  view  that  the  new  Japanese  Government 
would  have  to  speak  next  and  before  we  had 
further  serious  conversations  with  their  rep- 
resentatives here." 

The  October  13  statement  of  Wakasugl 
might  have  been  taken  more  seriously  but 


for  several  circumstances.  Toyoda  had  al- 
ready told  Grew  on  October  10  that  because 
Ambassador  Nomura  seemed  "very  fa- 
ti^ed"  a  diplomat  of  wide  experience  would 
be  sent  to  Washington  to  "assist"  him.  This 
was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  existing 
Japanese  delegation  in  Washington  was  re- 
pudiated. The  if  all  of  the  Konoye  Cabiiiet 
was  already  in  sight.  Japan  was  sending 
large  new  contingents  of  troops  into  Indo- 
chlua.  building  new  airbases  there,  and  dis- 
placing the  Vichy  French  administrators 
with  Japanese  officials.  Tills,  as  the  Japa- 
ness  Government  was  told,  constituted  "a 
complete  negation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  undertakings  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment expresses  willingness  to  assume." 
Magic  intercepts  showed  that  Germany,  af- 
ter Roosevelt's  September  11  "shoot  on  sight" 
order,  applied  extreme  pressure  en  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  One  of  Foreign  Minister 
Toyoda's  last  acts  was  to  send  Ncmura  In- 
structions, amounting  to  a  weak  version  of 
German  demands,  that  the  United  States  be 
warned  of  trouble  with  Japan  If  the  United 
States  continued  to  "attack"  the  Axis  Powers. 
In  the  light  of  these  ominous  events,  Wa- 
kasugl's statements  to  Welles  take  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mistake  arising  from  the  con- 
fusion attendant  upon  the  impending  fall 
of  Konoye.  Par  from  working  for  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  the  Konoye  gov- 
ernment In  the  main  was  attempting  to 
stave  off  its  overthrow  by  conceding  to  the 
demands  of  the  militarists.  The  "mistake" 
is  nevertheless  an  extremely  valuable  part  of 
the  record.  First,  it  proves  that  the  Japa- 
nese knew  precisely  what  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  Roosevelt-Konoye  meeting  and 
settlement  with  the  United  States.  Second, 
the  "mistake"  and  Japan's  draft  proposals 
prove  that  the  Japanese  consciously  designed 
the  escape  clauses  in  the  draft  proposals  to 
leave  no  room  for  Grew's  policy  of  "construc- 
tive conciliation"  short  of  American  coopera- 
tion to  help  Japan  win  the  fruits  of  aggres- 
sion. 

THE   LAST  CHANCIt 

The  coming  to  power  of  ToJo  ended  talk 
of  a  meeting  between  Roosevelt  and  the 
Jap&nese  Premier.  The  administration  In 
Its  efforts  to  maintain  the  secrecy  of  the 
negotiations,  efforts  insisted  upon  by  the 
Japanese  who  feared  the  effects  of  publicity 
in  rousing  the  militarists,  had  publicly  denied 
that  Prince  Konoye  had  "Invited"  Roose- 
velt to  a  Pacific  conference.  It  was  true 
that  the  stage  of  issuing  an  invitation  was 
never  reached.  Beard  treats  the  adminis- 
tration's unconununlcatlveness  as  part  of  Its 
plot  to  deceive  the  public  by  maintaining 
false  "appearances."  In  his  exposition  of 
the  "realities"  of  the  affair.  Beard  declares 
that  Roosevelt  and  Hull  not  only  pursued 
the  "usual  policy"  of  secrecy,  but  employed 
"dilatory"  methods.  Ambassador  Grew's 
arguments  in  favor  of  "constructive  concilia- 
tion" are  Beard's  chief  evidence  in  support 
of  his  implication  that  Roosevelt  and  Hull 
wanted  no  reasonable  settlement  with  Japan. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  after  carefully 
implanting  in  his  reader's  mind  suspicion 
that  Roosevelt  and  Hull  deliberately  rejected 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  settlement 
with  Japan,  Beard  disclaims  responsibility 
for  arousing  such  suspicion  by  remarking 
that  sufficient  documents  are  not  available 
for  Judgment.  He  admits  that  it  Is  possible 
to  find  bases  for  argument  for  as  well  t>s 
against  Roosevelt's  reftisal  to  meet  Konoye. 
Beard  excuses  his  own  failure  to  use  the 
documents  tliat  are  available  because  the 
"  'solution'  of  this  insoluble  'problem* "  lay 
outside  the  "purposes  and  limitations"  of 
his  book.  After  calling  the  Roosevelt- 
Konoye  affair  "momentous  In  the  history  of 
American  relations  with  Japan,"  Beard's 
evasion  of  the  problem,  which  would  seem 
to  be  no  more  Insoluble  and  Is  far  more  ade- 
quately documented  than  most  of  the  prob- 
lems he  claims  to  solve,  is  disappointing. 


Perhaps  Beard  had  been  discouraged  by 
the  statement  in  the  minority  report  of  th« 
Pearl  Harbor  Joint  Conamittee,  that  to  go 
into  the  issue  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  In  Its  conduct  of  rela- 
tions with  JafMm.  "would  Involve  the  com- 
mittee In  the  complexities  of  history  ex- 
tending back  more  than  50  years  and  In  mat- 
ters of  opinion  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
reference  to  anything  as  positive  and  definite 
as  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  established 
administrative  practices  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment." 

Besides,  the  question  was  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  committee's  Instructions. 
But  the  committee  did  not  fail  to  develop 
information  on  the  subject  in  order  to  "un- 
derstand the  questions  involved." 

Morgenstern.  more  bold  than  Beard,  ex- 
amined evidence  found  by  the  committee 
and  other  documents,  and  came  to  very  clear 
conclusions.  "Diplomacy."  he  writes,  "failed 
because  diplomacy  was  not  employed  to  avert 
war  but  to  make  certain  Its  coming."  His 
chief  "evidence"  is  that  administration  of- 
ficials were  aware  that  imposition  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Japan  involved  a 
risk  that  Japan  would  use  force  to  obtain 
the  raw  materials  it  needed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  but  it  is  a  long  distance  from 
this  to  the  statement  that  the  administra- 
tion imposed  sanctions  because  the  policy 
contained  a  risk  of  war.  Morgenstern  set 
out  to  prove  more:  that  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration made  certain  that  war  would 
restiit. 

Perhaps  one  example  of  Morgenstem's  in- 
terpretations will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  ex- 
treme version  of  the  isolationist  thesis  re- 
garding the  Roosevelt-Konoye  meeting.  He 
writes  that  Hull's  statement  to  Nomura  that 
preliminary  terms  would  be  discussed  with 
China.  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  "demon- 
strated unmistakably  that  this  country  al- 
ready had  an  alliance,  admitted  or  not,  with 
China  and  the  western  imperialisms  and  was 
conducting  its  diplomacy  much  ciore  with 
the  view  to  protecting  their  Interests  than  its 
own."  Hull's  actual  purpose  was  to  assure 
China,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  that  the 
United  States  would  not  betray  to  Japan 
their  rights  or  territories.  The  American 
policy  involved  was  antiappeasement.  which 
had  been  proclaimed  time  and  again  by 
Roosevelt  and  Hull  as  a  policy  designed  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States.  Incidentally  Beard,  although  he  ap- 
proved Morgenstern 's  book,  found  in  the 
documents  reason  to  "put  a  stop  to  the  vulgar 
saying :  'The  United  States  was  raking  British 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.'  " 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  with  Konoye's 
fall  the  last  chance  of  avoiding  war  with 
Japan  disappeared.  If  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration had  been  willing  to  supf>ort 
Japan's  past  and  future  program  of  aggres- 
sion, the  ToJo  government  would  very  likely 
have  been  happy  to  drop  the  plan  to  attack 
the  United  States,  at  least  temporarily.  The 
actions  of  Roosevelt  and  Hull  lead  one  to 
assume  that  they  believed  the  risk  of  new 
Japanese  aggressions  was  preferable  to  a  pro- 
foimdly  immoral  Par  Eastern  Munich.  His- 
tory had  proved  that  api>easement  was  not 
only  Inunoral  but  also  that  aggressors  could 
not  be  permanently  appeased.  The  most 
that  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  Far 
Eastern  Munich  was  to  postpone  a  little 
longer  new  Japanese  aggressions.  This  was 
no  temptation  for  Roosevelt  and  Hull  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
degradation  of  the  American  and  all  free 
peoples,  becatice  It  wotild  violate  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  in  the  Lend  Lease  Act  to 
aid  peaceful  nations  against  aggression,  and 
because  it  was  in  any  case  politically  impos- 
sible :  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple long  since  had  given  up  Indifference  to 
immorality  in  international  relations. 
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The  chief  Item  used  by  Morgenstern  to 
supfKjrt  the  Isolationist  thesis  that  Washing- 
ton officials  knew  beforehand  Pearl  Harbor 
would  be  attacked  la  a  series  of  intercepts 
beginning  September  24,  1941,  of  messages 
between  Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  Consul 
General  In  Honolulu.  These  messages  con- 
veyed the  anxiety  of  Tokyo  for  data  re- 
garding the  exact  locations  of  warships  In 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  reports  of  the  Consul 
General  containing  full  Information.  Mor- 
g°nstern  neglects  to  mention  that  such  In- 
formation was  well  within  the  requirements 
of  a  Japanese  plan  of  sabotage  by  Japanese 
agento.  The  authorities  at  Pearl  Harbor 
were  prepared  against  that  danger.  But 
Morgenstern  himself  does  not  claim  to  ttnd 
in  any  message  prior  to  ohe  dated  7:22  p.m.. 
Dscember  6,  and  another  of  a  few  hours 
later,  12:43  a.m..  December  7.  material  that 
"gave  away"  the  secret  of  a  bombing  raid. 
In  these  messages  the  Consul  General  for 
the  first  time  spoke  of  air  defenses  at  Ha- 
waii and  observed:  "I  imagine  that  in  all 
probability  there  Is  considerable  opportunity 
left  to  take  advantage  for  a  surprise  at- 
tack." Morgenstern  then  comments  that 
after  a  December  4  intercept  of  an  "east 
wind  rain"  execute  message,  and  the  lon^ 
series  of  Japanese  messages  from  Honolulu 
to  Tokyo,  "there  could  be  no  question  where 
the  attack  would  come." 

This  slurs  over  his  own  admission  that,  not 
the  "long  series  of  messajjes."  but  only  those 
sent  within  the  last  12  hours  before  the 
Japanese  planes  appeared  over  Pearl  Harbor 
at  dawn  on  December  7  actually  pointed  to 
raiding  planes  rather  than  sabotnge.  The 
fact  that  the  two  messages  which  did  exjjose 
the  secret  were  not  decoded  until  Dccembar 
8.  Morgenstern  calls  "V/aBhlngton's  ex- 
cuse. •  •  •.-  But  Morgenstern  himcelf 
makes  this  excuse  seem  extremely  plausible. 
He  describes  how  the  give-away  messages 
were  intercepted  in  San  Francisco  and  copies 
mailed  to  Washington.  Hearlnc;  of  this  Army 
Signal  Intelligence  Service  ordered  the  me-s- 
sages  to  be  sent  to  Washington  on  a  new 
teletype  machine  which  had  been  installed 
that  day.  When  the  messages  arrived  in 
Washington,  translators  were  called  to  night 
duty.  But  the  final  and  very  lengthy  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  mesage  was  then  being  In- 
tercepted, and  the  translators  worked  on  it 
instead.  Other  messages  less  indicative  of 
Japanese  attack  were  processed  even  more 
slowly. 

Such  is  the  best  evidence  Morgenstern  can 
find  that  for  Washington  officials  "there 
could  be  no  question  where  the  attack  would 
come,"  with  its  implication  that  command- 
ers at  Pearl  Harbor  were  not  ordered  to  shift 
from  prepr.rations  against  subotage  to  prep- 
arations against  air  attack  because  Roosevelt. 
Hull,  Stimson,  Knox.  Marshall,  and  Stark 
preferred  the  more  serious  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  the  fleet  that  would  result  from 
mistaken  preparations.  For  such  a  terrible 
implication.  Morgenstern  at  the  crucial  point 
can  do  no  better  than  verify  the  plain  reason 
why  Washingrton  officials  did  not  receive  the 
give-away  messages  in  time,  and  call  the 
reason  an  excuse. 

THE    WRONG    FOOT 

Another  grave  accusation  of  the  isolation- 
Irts  is  that  Roosevelt  and  Hull  so  conducted 
negotiations  with  Kurusu  as  to  coerce  the 
Japanese  Into  attacking  the  United  States. 
The  assumption  is  made  that  If  the  United 
States  refused  to  make  an  agreement  with 
Japan,  this  amounted  to  coercion  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  created  a  situation  in  which  not 
the  Japanese  but  Roosevelt  and  Hull  were 
responsible  for  the  Japanese  attack  that  fol- 
lowed. A  necessary  corollary  of  the  argument 
is  that  Kurusu  and  the  Tojo  government  did 
in  fact  urgently  desire  not  merely  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  but  one  that 
should  have  been  accepted  by  Hull  and 
Rooscvpi't.     Cliarles  A.  Beard  proves  at  great 


length  that  the  Japanese  did  urgently  desire 
an  agreement,  which  was  doubtless  true.  If 
the  Tojo  government  could  gain  the  objec- 
tives or  its  aggressive  program  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  sheer  quixotlcism  would  have 
led  it  to  reject  such  an  arrangement  and  risk 
defeat  In  war  Instead.  Even  this,  however,  it 
may  be  noted  In  pas-sing.  was  the  choice  of 
Mussolini  when  France  and  Britain  offered 
him  his  price  sf  he  would  take  It  without  war. 
Beard  finds  In  a  Japanese  proposal  on  No- 
vember 20  for  a  "truce"  or  "modus  vlvendl" 
an  opportunity  for  Hull,  knowing  that  It 
was  Japan's  "last  effort."  that  the  American 
Army  and  Navy  needed  time  for  prepara- 
tions, and  that  a  two-front  war  should  "if 
humanly  possible"  bs  avoided,  to  use  "su- 
preme diplomatic  Ingenuity."  and  "supreme 
statesmanship'  to  "keep  conversations 
going.  •  •  ••■  Hull  on  November  26  rejected 
the  Japanese  proposal.  In  Beard's  view. 
Hull  'for  reasons  which  are  nowhere  ex- 
plicit" failed  the  supreme  test  of  his  career 
and  answered  the  Japanese  with  what  Beard 
calls  "an  ultimntlve  notice." 

Tt  is  now  pocslble  to  stite  certain  facts  of- 
the   situation   which  were   not  available  to 
Beard.    They  suggest  that  he  was  too  hnsty 
in   condemning   Hull's  str.tcsmanshlp   with- 
out sufficient  data  regarding  the  possibility 
that  It  was  Japanese  statesmanship,  or  lack 
of  It.  that  was  responslb'.e  for  the  failure  of 
diplomacy  and  outbreak  of  war.     After  the 
war.  the  International  MtUt.nry  Tribunal  for 
the  Far  East  found  in  the  Japanese  archives 
the  story   of   Japanese   purposes  and   plans. 
On  November  5.  an  Imperial  Conference  de- 
cided that  if  the  Unlt3d  States  did  not  ac- 
cep    Japan's    terms    by    November   25    (later 
extended  to  November  20).  Japan  would  at- 
tack the  United  States.     On  November   10. 
the    task    force    which   had    been    organized 
and  trained  to  bomb  Pearl  Harbor  was  or- 
dered to  the  Kurlle  Islands  and  the  date  of 
December   7    was   fixed    for   the   attack.     On 
November  22.  the  task  force  was  ordered  to 
proceed  from  the  Kurlles  to  Hawaii.    These 
actions    were    t-iken    before    Hull    answered 
Japan's   "last  offer"  of   November  20.     For- 
eign  Minister  Togo  described  the  Japanece 
terms  of  November  20  as  an  "ultimatum." 
In  short.  Beard's  mistake  is  that  he  puts 
the  shoe  on   the  wrong  foot.     Hull  was  In- 
capable  of    Issuing    an    "ultlmatlve    notice" 
to  the  Japanese  after  November  20  for  the 
reason    that    Japan    had    already    issued    an 
ultimatum    to    the    United   States   on    that 
date,  and  proceeded  to  carry  cut  Its  military 
threat    within    two    days,    before    Hull    an- 
swered its  diplomatic  threat.     Beard  would 
make    the   Roosevelt   administration   appear 
guilty  of  an  aggression  in  diplomacy  which 
he  believes  "explains."  if  it  does  not  excuse, 
the  subsequent  Japanese  aggression  at  Pearl 
Harbor.      Actually    it    was    Japan    that    was 
guilty  of  diplomatic  as  well  as  military  ag- 
gression   against   the   United   States.     Hull 
knew   from   Magic  intercepts  that  the  Jap- 
anese proposals  of  November  20  constituted 
an   ultimatum   involving  demands,   a  dead- 
line, and  threat  of  attack.    The  only  thing 
he  did  not  know  was  that  the  attack  was 
directed   at   Pearl   Harbor  or   any   American 
territory. 

THE    MODtTS    VIVENDI     ' 

The  Japanese  on  November  20  offered  a 
draft  proposal  for  a  temporary  agreement. 
In  the  light  of  the  rejection  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  on  November  19.  of  Nomura's 
suggestion  In  favor  of  such  an  agreement, 
this  proposal  must  be  regarded  as  the  sheer- 
est of  hypocrisies  designed  to  occupy  the 
time  while  the  Japanese  task  force  proceeded 
to  Hawaii.  Two  of  the  chief  issues  on  which 
the  United  States  desired  settlement,  name- 
ly, Japan's  obligation  under  the  Axis  alli- 
ance, and  economic  policy  In  China  and  the 
Pacific  regions,  were  left  for  later  considera- 
tion.   On  remaining  Issues,  Japan  offered  to 


make  one  concession,  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
troops  from  southern  to  northern  Indochina, 
In  return  for  U.S.  cooperation  with  Japan  In 
securing  the  fruits  of  aggression  in  China. 
Japan  asked  the  United  States  to  stop  giv- 
ing aid  to  China  and  to  restore  economic 
relations  with  Japan,  including  delivery  to 
Japan  of  a  required  quantity  of  oil.  while 
Japan  made  peace  with  China.  Kurusu  had 
admitted  to  Hull  that  peace  with  China 
would  Involve  the  stationing  of  Japanese 
tnxjps  there  for  an  Indefinite  period.  Be- 
sides providing  Japan  with  American  oil  to 
help  it  impose  lU  will  on  China,  the  United 
suites  was  asked  to  cooperate  with  Japan  in 
obtaining  for  It  oil  and  ether  materials  in 
the  NEI.  Japan  would  promise  to  make  no 
armed  movement  southward,  but  offered  no 
guarantee  against  aggression  northward. 

Hull  considered  that  the  proposals  called 
for  virtually  a  surrender  by  the  United 
States.  He  asked  Kurusu  and  Nomura,  as  he 
lator  wrote,  "what  they  thought  would  be 
the  public  reaction  In  the  United  States  if 
we  were  to  announce  tomorrow  that  we  had 
decided  to  discontinue  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
Thcro  was  no  reply.  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.'  I  continued,  'the  purposes 
underlying  our  aid  to  China  are  the  same 
as  the  purposes  underlying  sid  to  Great 
Brltuln."  • 

Hull  regarded  the  situation  as  virtually 
hopeless.  But  the  military  leaders  pleaded 
With  him  for  more  time,  and  therefore  Hull 
and  Slate  Department  oSclals  sought  des- 
perately to  work  out  some  counterpropoeal 
to  keep  the  conversations  going.  For  a  few 
dnys  a  3-month  vlvendl  was  considered. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  It  was  while  Hull 
worked  on  this  scheme,  that  the  Japanese 
ta£k  force  was  ordered  on  November  22  to 
proceed  eastward  through  the  North  Pacific 
to  reach  Hawaii  by  December  7.  No  Inkling 
of  this  reached  American  observers  or  offi- 
cials in  Washington,  but  ominous  move- 
ments of  Japanese  forces  into  posiUons 
where  they  were  poised  for  attacks  against 
Thailand,  lilalaya.  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies, and  possibly  the  Philippines  or  Guam, 
were  known  in  detail.  On  November  24.  Army 
and  N.ivy  commanders  in  the  Pacific  were 
warned  that  a  "Japanese  surprise  eggresiive 
movement  in  any  dIrecUon  Including  an  at- 
tack on  the  Philippines  or  Guam  is  s  pos- 
sibility." This  was  Interpreted  in  Hawaii  to 
require  no  change  In  preparations  against 
sabotage  as  the  chief  danger. 

President  Roosevelt.  Secreury  of  the  Trea- 
sury Morgenthau.  and  other  officials  helped 
Hull  explore  the  possibility  of  a  modus  vlv- 
endl. and  he  consulted  the  representatives  of 
Great  Briuin.  China,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Australia.  A  Magic  intercept  from  Tokyo 
to  Kurusu  and  Nomura  on  November  22 
extended  the  deadline  from  November  25  to 
29.  One  phrase  in  it  provides  the  first 
reason  why  Hull  in  the  end  decided  not  to 
make  a  counterproposal  for  a  modus  vlvendl. 
The  Japanese  Ambassadors  were  instructed- 
"Stick  to  our  fixed  policy  •  •  •••  This  could 
only  mean  that  nothing  but  complete  Ameri- 
can surrender  to  the  Japanese  proposals 
would  satisfy  Tojo.  It  confirmed  Hull's  be- 
lief that  no  arrangement  that  the  United 
States  could  accept  would  be  acceptable  to 
Japan.  The  intercepted  message  ended: 
"This  time  we  mean  it,  that  the  deadline 
absolutely  cannot  be  changed.  After  that 
things  are  automatically  going  to  happen." 
The  second  reason  why  Hull  decided 
against  the  modus  vlvendl  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  objected  to  It  and  obtained 
wide  support  for  Its  objection.  Including  that 
of  Churchill.  The  final  American  draft  of 
the  modus  vlvendl  called  for  mutual  pledges 
that  the  United  States  and  Japan  would  sot 
advance  in  the  Pacific  area  by  force  or  threat 
of  force;  Japan  would  withdraw  Its  troops 
from  southern  Indochina,  and  also  reduce 

Its  forces  In  northern  Indochina  to  25.000 

a  number  thought  to  preclude  a  campalga 
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to  close  the  Burma  Road;  the  United  States 
wotild  allow  limited  quantities  of  American 
oil.  cottoo.  and  other  oomixMXllties  to  go  to 
Japan  and  it  would  buy  Japanese  goods;  the 
United  States  would  urge  Britain,  Australia, 
and  the  Netberlands  to  resume  trade  simi- 
larly with  Japan:  and  the  United  States 
affirmed  Its  fundamental  position  that  any 
settlement  between  Japan  and  China  must 
be  based  upon  the  prlnctplas  of  "peace,  law, 
order,  and  Justtoe."  Attached  to  this  8- 
months'  modtis  vlvendl  was  a  10-point  pro- 
posal for  a  permanent  agreement. 

The  modus  rlvendl  drawn  up  by  Hull 
meant  temporary  appeascsnent  of  Japan  in- 
sofar as  it  would  give  temporary  United 
States  approval  to  Jspanese  conquests  and 
relax  the  economic  sanctions  which  the 
United  States.  BrlUln.  Australia,  and  the 
Netherlands  had  imposed  against  Japan 
during  preceding  months.  The  plan  must 
be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  desperation 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  In  its  fight 
for  time.  Had  it  been  offered  to  Japan,  it 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's principle  of  no  compromise  with 
aggression. 

Only  agreement  by  China,  the  Government 
which  would  be  thr  chief  victim  of  this  ap- 
peasement, that  the  time  which  might  be 
gained  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice,  would 
have  Justified  such  an  offer  to  Japan.  China 
refused  to  agree.  Churchill  supported  the 
Chinese  view.  After  hectic  discussions,  the 
decision  «-as  reached  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 25  to  make  no  counterproposal  of  a 
modus  vlvendl  but  to  answer  the  Japanese 
only  with  the  10-point  proposal  for  a  per- 
manent settlement. 

ON   THB    SOCK    OF  PlltNCirLE 

In  this  decision  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion met  the  supreme  test  of  Its  statesman- 
ship In  service  of  the  policy  of  collective 
security  against  aggression.  Beard's  state- 
ment that  the  decision  «-ms  made  "for  rea- 
sons which  are  nowhere  explicit"  Is 
nonsense;  Beard  himself  recites  the  evidence 
that  the  Chineee  Government  violently  op- 
posed the  modus  vivsndi.  He  Ignores  an- 
other contributing  fa:tor.  that  is.  the 
futility  of  offering  to  Japan.  In  the  face  of  the 
Intercepted  Instructions  to  the  Ambassadors 
to  "stick  to  our  fixed  policy,"  an  American 
modus  Vivendi  which  would  have  required 
Japan  to  retreat  from  lu  "fixed  policy." 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  left  In  northern  Indochina. 
Beard  does  not  wish  to  admit  that  the  one 
thing  which  might  have  Justified  temporary 
appeasement  of  Japan  was  the  consent  of 
China.  The  Roosevelt  administration  re- 
fused to  make  a  deal  with  Japan  affecting 
China's  fate  without  its  consent.  It  refused 
to  ignore  the  rights  of  China  as  Chamlier- 
lain  had  Ignored  those  of  Csechoslovakia  at 
Munich. 

On  the  rock  of  this  principle,  the  last 
possibility  of  Roosevelt  and  Hull  attempting 
to  postpone  the  deadline  in  Japan's  ulti- 
matum collapeed.  Actually,  no  such  possi- 
bility existed.  But  the  admlnUtraUon  be- 
lieved that  a  possibility  stUl  existed  that 
Japan  would  only  attack  non-American  ter- 
ritory, leaving  room  for  a  choice  by  the 
United  States  whether  It  should  enter  the 
war. 

No  one  but  an  absc>lute  pacifist  would 
argue  that  the  danger  of  war  is  a  greater 
evil  than  violation  of  principle.  It  must 
be  concluded  that  the  isolationist  thesis 
Involves  denunciation  of  the  Roosevelt-Hull 
decision  against  the  modus  vlvendl  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  principle  Involved.  The 
isolationist  believes  that  appeasement  of 
Japan  without  China's  consent  violated  no 
principle  worth  a  risk  of  war  The  Interna- 
tionalist must  believe  th.U  the  principle  did 
Justify  a  risk  of  war.  In  short,  subjective 
and  a  priori  attitudes  ultimately  determine 
Judgment  of  the  Roosevelt-Hull  pulley.     IX 


an  observer  can  be  Imagined  to  exist  who  Is 
"neutral"  as  between  the  attitudes  of  iso- 
lationists and  Internationalists,  he  might 
conclude  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  or 
not  the  Roosevelt  administration  offered 
the  modus  vlvendl  because  the  Japanese 
Government  was  certain  to  reject  It. 

A  THIBO  CHOICXT 

By  means  of  Innuendoes  rather  than  overt 
statement.  Beard  implies  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  had  a  third  choice  besides 
appeasement  or  refusal  to  appease,  and  took 
itr:  war.  He  combs  the  record  to  find  "war- 
like" statements  of  the  leaders  in  Washing- 
ton, and  presents  them  in  sinister  array  en- 
tirely out  of  context.  The  President  and  his 
Cabinet  on  November  25,  Beard  writes,  "dis- 
cussed war,  not  prospects  of  peace  •  •  •." 
In  Beard's  voce.bulary,  discussion  of  war  is 
synonymous  with  a  desire  few  war.  Secre- 
tary Stimson  wrote  In  his  diary  regarding  a 
meeting  of  the  "War  Council"  with  Roose- 
velt on  November  25.  which  was  attended  by 
him  and  Hull,  Knox.  Marshall,  and  Stark, 
that  Roosevelt  brought  up  the  likelihood 
that  the  Japanese,  notorious  for  surprise  at- 
tacks, would  attack  the  United  States  within 
2  days:  "and  the  question  was  what  we 
should  do.  The  question  was  how  we  should 
maneuver  them  into  the  position  of  firing 
the  first  shot  vrtthout  allowing  too  much 
danger  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  difficult  propo- 
sition." 

Beard  quotes  this  and  Stimson 's  later  am- 
plification to  the  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee: 

"In  spite  of  the  risk  Involved,  however,  In 
letting  the  Japanese  fire  the  first  shot,  we 
realieed  that  in  order  to  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  It  was  desir- 
able to  make  sure  that  the  Japanese  be  the 
ones  to  do  this  so  that  there  should  remain 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  who  were 
the  aggressors." 

These,  and  many  variations  of  the  theme 
In  discussions  in  Washington,  Beard  assem- 
bles to  suggest  that  the  administration 
wanted  war  with  Japan.  He  entitles  his 
final  chapter,  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of 
war:  "Maneuvering  the  Japanese  Into  Fir- 
ing the  First  Shot." 

The  part  of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
maneuvering  Itself  into  firing  the  first  shot 
Is  not  discussed  by  Beard.  The  situation  as 
he  describes  It  leads  a  reader  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  United  States  that  took  the  ini- 
tiative for  war  during  the  weeks  preceding 
December  7.  while  Jspan  was  coerced  into 
beginning  a  war  It  had  sought  to  avoid. 
Stimson 's  word  "maneuver"  is  magnified  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  actual  position  of  the 
two  governments  In  which  Jai>an.  of  course, 
exercised  the  initiative  and  the  United  States 
was  forced  into  a  war  it  had  sought  to  avoid. 
After  creating  siispieion  in  the  reader's  mind 
that  Stimson  and  the  other  leaders  knew 
that  the  Japanese  Intended  to  attack  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  that  they  wanted  the  attack 
to  occur.  Beard  makes  Stimson 's  use  of  the 
word  "maneuver"  appear  to  have  been  an 
affirmation  of  the  administration's  knowl- 
edge and  desire.  But,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  administration  thought  exclusively  in 
terms  of  a  Japanese  movement  southward. 
The  question  was  whether  the  President 
should  ask  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war 
prior  to  a  Japanese  attack  on  the  Philip- 
pines or  Guam,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
Japan  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  attack, 
or  wait  untU  Japan  attacked  UJ5.  territory, 
that  Is.  "maneuver"  Ji^ian  into  firing  the 
first  shot.  Despite  much  discussion,  no  final 
decision  to  ask  Congress  for  a  declaration 
of  war  was  made.  The  other  course,  waiting 
while  Japan  might  attack  the  United  States, 
was  a  "maneuver"  only  in  the  sense  that 
It  involved  avoidance  of  any  action  that 
would  make  the  United  States  even  seem 
to  provoke  or  Justify  an  attack  by  Japan. 
Whereas  Beard   makes   the  word   appear    to 


mean  that  tlxe  administration  took  positive 
actions  to  coerce  the  Japanese  into  attack- 
ing, it  actually  meant  that  the  United  States 
shotild  do  nothing  that  would  give  Japan 
an  excuse  for  war. 

THX   SOirrBWAXO    KXPEDITION 

Beard  calls  the  United  States  reply  on  No- 
vember 26  to  the  Japanese  proposal  of  No- 
vember 20  an  "ultlmatlve  notice."  Morgen- 
stern calls  It  more  simply  an  "ultimatum." 
The  Minority  Report  of  the  Joint  Ocmgres- 
sicmal  Committee  declares  that  Japan 
"treated"  the  answer  "as  an  ultimatiun." 
and  that  Hull  on  November  28,  if  not  on 
November  26,  knew  that  it  would  so  treat 
it.  Dramatic  proof  came  on  November  25 
that  it  was  Japan  that  had  not  only  issued 
an  ultimatum  on  November  20  but  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  its  new  program  ot  ag- 
gression without  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th.  intelligence  reports  to  Secre- 
tary Stimson  stated  that  five  Japanese  di- 
visions were  moving  southwards  from 
Shantung  and  Shansi  toward  Indochina 
or  points  beyond.  If  more  evidence  were 
needed  by  the  administration  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  no  intention  of 
accepting  any  modus  vlvendl  or  any  arrange- 
ment that  would  inhibit  its  program  of  con- 
quest, this  provided  it.  The  President  and 
Hull  were  sent  copies  of  the  report.  Morgen- 
stern avoids  assessing  this  intelligence  re- 
port at  its  face  value  by  noting  that  on  the 
next  day,  when  Hull  discussed  with  Stimson 
his  decision  to  reject  the  modus  vlvendl,  he 
"did  not  refer  to  the  Japanese  troop  move- 
ment." Morgenstern  notes  that  when  tlie 
President  on  the  2flth  heard  of  the  troop 
movement  from  Stimson.  he  said  it  "changed 
the  whole  situation,  because  It  was  an  evi- 
dence of  lied  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese." But,  writes  Morgenstern.  tbe  Hull 
answer  to  Japan  that  day  had  already 
'changed  the  whole  situstion." 

The  United  States  was  actually  incapable 
of  "changing  the  whole  situation,"  no  mat- 
ter what  tt  did  short  of  an  attack  against 
Japan,  and  even  this  In  the  circumstances 
would  have  t>een  an  offensive  action  only  on 
the  level  of  tactics:  Japan  had  already  seized 
the  initiative  of  the  offensive  on  the  higher 
level  of  strategy.  The  Japanese  aggressive 
movement  southward  was  obviously  launched 
well  before  the  Japanese  Government  ex- 
pected any  reply  to  its  proposal  of  a  modus 
vlvendl.  News  of  it  In  Washington  m««Iy 
confirmed  one  of  the  premises  upon  which 
the  decision  was  made  to  reject  the  modus 
Vivendi:  that  Japan  acted  in  bad  faith.  Be- 
yond this,  it  is  clear  now  that  Japan  was 
willing  to  expose  its  bad  faith  by  moving  an 
expedition  southward  in  plain  view  l>ecauEe 
it  served  as  a  screen  for  its  more  stunning 
act  of  bad  faith  in  sending  the  expedition  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Considering  the  scope  of  Japanese  bad 
faith,  what  vras  hidden  from  Washington 
as  well  as  what  was  exposed,  one  may  call 
suspicion  of  Japan,  which  was  the  funda- 
mental source  of  Chinese  and  all  other  oppo- 
sition of  the  modus  vlvendl,  the  highest 
statesmanship.  Had  the  modus  vlvendl  t>een 
accepted,  the  lowering  of  guard  and  injury 
to  morale  among  all  anti-Axis  peoples  and 
governments  would  have  invited  disaster 
much  more  severe  than  actually  occurred. 
Japan  in  its  diplomacy  and  its  military  ac- 
tions had  already  launched  new  aggressions 
against  every  Pacific  power  before  the  United 
States  had  an  opportunity  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  modus  vlvendl.  TO  search  In  such 
a  situation  for  Ignorance  among  Washington 
officials  of  the  full  scope  of  Japanese  aggres- 
sion in  order  to  fix  war  guilt  on  them  Is 
ludicrous,  especially  Ln  view  of  the  charge  by 
the  same  critics  that  Washington  officials 
should  have  lieen  more  suspicious  than  they 
were  of  Japanese  intentions  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Even  If  Hull's  November  26  answer  to 
Japan  had  been  an  ultimatum.  It  would  have 
been  a  nullity  because  Japan  had  Issued  one 
earlier  and  was  acting  on  It.  While  It  is  con* 
celvable  that  the  orders  to  the  Pearl  Harbor 
expedition,  and  even  the  southward  expedi- 
tion, could  have  been  rescinded  during  the 
days  that  remained  prior  to  December  7.  It 
Is  still  true  that  the  very  act  of  sending  those 
expeditions  in  the  directions  of  their  resjiec- 
tlve  targets  while  negotiations  proceeded  In 
Washington  constituted  a  threat  of  war  sig- 
nifying not  merely  bad  faith  but  that  those 
negotiations  took  place  under  the  sanction 
of  a  Japanese  ultimatum. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  purpose  of  the  Senators  was  to  nnd 
•Tldenoe  which  would  prove  the  existence  of 
a  Roosevelt  commitment  to  Churchill  to  go 
to  war  In  case  Japan  attacked  non -American 
territory.  In  their  minority  report  they 
make  no  reference  to  the  episode.  The  evi- 
dence actually  proved  that  no  such  commit- 
ment existed.  But  this  did  not  deter  Charles 
A.  Beard.  He  Is  unable  to  link  the  docu- 
znents  in  the  case  with  the  many  commit- 
ments he  charged  Roosevelt  with  making 
tarller  In  the  year.  That  charge  In  Beard's 
text  Is  now  forgotten.  But  he  makes  up  a 
new  brief  that  Roosevelt,  on  December  6.  for 
reasons  unstated,  found  It  necessary  to  make 
•  new  commitment  to  the  British,  or  at  least 
to  Australia,  on  that  Saturday  afternoon. 

Churchill's  proposed  warning  to  Japan, 
Beard  calls  "in  effect"  an  "ultimatum."  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  It  contained  no  time 
limit  and  made  Japanese  use  of  force  the 
condition  upon  which  Britain  would,  not 
declare  war,  but  take  "all  appropriate  meas- 
ures." Then.  If  war  resulted,  the  respon- 
sibility would  rest  with  Japan. 

Having  asserted  that  the  proposed  British 
warning  was  an  ultimatum,  with  accompany- 
ing Implications  of  war  guilt.  Beard  sets  out 
to   prove   that    Roosevelt    made    a    commit- 
ment   to    Minister    Casey    regarding    proce- 
dure   to    be    followed    In    carrying   out   the 
British  proposal.    He  makes  no  reference  to 
the  well-established  fact  that  an  American 
warning  to  Japan  had  been  planned  as  early 
as   November    28.     Beard    goes   further:    he 
asserts  that  In  his  conference  with  Casey  on 
the    afternoon    of    December    6,    Roosevelt 
"agreed"  to  send  a  message  to  the  Japanese 
Emperor.      Then    he    asks    the    portentous 
question:    Was   the    President's    message   to 
the  Emperor  framed  to  meet  his  "commit- 
ment" to  Casey,  or  was  It  an  "Independent 
action"?     The  answer.  Beard  decides,  must 
be  "conjectural"  because  a  letter  to  Hlrohlto 
had  been  "discussed"  for  many  days  prior 
to  December  6  by  Roosevelt,  Hull.  Stlmson, 
and  Knox. 

Thus  Beard  does  his  best  to  rescue  for  his 
thesis  an  image  of  Roosevelt  making  a  com- 
mitment to  a  foreign  government  to  Issue  an 
ultimatum.  The  "ultimatum"  was  never 
sent  because  Japan  violently  Intervened  In 
the  procedure,  but  this  In  Beard's  book  Is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  revelation 
of  Roosevelt's  guilty  intention.  The  facU  in 
the  case  are,  once  more,  imbedded  in 
Beard's  own  text,  and,  sifted  out  from  his 
distortions,  they  plainly  show  that  when 
Roosevelt  was  told  of  the  proposed  British 
warning,  he  merely  Informed  Casey  that  the 
Amorloan  Government  had  already  planned 
to  Issue  a  warning  to  Japan  as  part  of  a 
progriun  th»t  Inoludsd  a  message  to  the 
Kin|;>«ror  as  an  antsotdsnt  step.  If  the  plan 
had  bssn  carried  out.  It  would  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  "parallel  action" 
of  the  sort  which  was  traditional  in  Anglo- 
Amtrloan  dtallnfs  with  Japan, 

Ttte  most  reveallni  aspect  of  Beard's 
ohari*  is  that  in  the  crucial  events  of 
December  6  he  can  find  no  evidence  of  a 
noossvtlt  commitment  to  Churchill,  Beard 
dots  not  attempt  to  osll  Australia's  movs  to 
obtain  paralltl  aotion  by  the  Unlttd  Stat«a 
in  Uiuing  a  warnlnf  to  Japan,  sysn  wh*n 
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distorted  by  tho  words  "commitment"  and 
"ultimatum,"  evidence  that  Roosevelt  had 
promised  Churchill  to  enter  the  war  If  Japan 
attacked  non-American  territory.  Thus 
Beard  himself  abandons  one  of  the  main 
charges  in  his  Indictment  of  the  President. 

NO     rOKCXNOWLKDGE 

Another  main  charge  in  the  Isolationist 
thesis  collapses  in  the  face  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Casey  evidence.  This  U  Morgenstem's  chief 
preoccupation:  that  Roosevelt  and  other 
officials  In  Washington  knew  beforehand 
that  the  Japanese  were  about  to  attack  Pearl 
Harbor.  Why  Roosevelt,  if  he  knew  what 
Impended  at  Pearl  Harbor,  should  have  been 
concerned  to  find  a  casus  belli  at  Thailand 
an  Indefinite  number  of  days  after  a  warn- 
ing which  was  planned  for  delivery  to  Japan 
2  days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  pre- 
sents a  conundrum  for  Morgenstern  which 
he  dismisses  as  follows: 

It  is  only  curious  that  as  late  In  the  day 
as  this  Roosevelt  should  still  have  been 
worrying  lest  the  Japanese  fall  to  provide  the 
necessary  incident. 

Then  Morgenstern  proceeds  casually  to 
ignore  this  curlo«lty  of  Roosevelt's  behavior 
and  reassert  his  thesis.  But  Morgenstem's 
failure  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  curi- 
osity Is  actually  an  abandonment  by  him  of 
his  thesis  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
provoked,  expected,  and  maximized  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  b<>cause  It  wanted  a  casus 
belli.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
fallvu'e  of  Senators  Brewster  and  Ferguson  to 
mention  the  Roosevelt-Casey  episode  In  their 
minority  report  after  they  worked  so  vigor- 
ously to  obtain  the  evidence  regarding  it. 
The  terms  of  their  indictment  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  more  guiurded  than  those  of  Beard 
and  Morgenstern.  confined  as  they  are  to 
charges  that  the  President  and  his  subordi- 
nates did  not  convey  proper  orders  and  Infor- 
mation to  the  Hawaiian  commanders,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  under  the  embarrass- 
ment of  reporting  that  their  Investigation 
into  the  episode  revealed  the  falsity  of  a  more 
serious  indictment. 

The  minority  report,  however,  exploits  its 
failure  to  menUon  the  Roosevelt-Casey  epi- 
sode In  order  to  strengthen  Its  basic  charge 
of  Presidential  failure  to  order  proper  de- 
fensive dispositions  at  Hawaii  In  time  for  the 
Impending  attack.  After  December  2.  the 
report  states,  the  President  fully  abandoned 
the  plans  to  send  a  warning  to  Japan  and  a 
message  to  Congress.  He  only  turned  to 
carry  out  the  plan  to  make  an  appeal  to 
Hlrohlto,  and  this  was  done  after  It  was  too 
late.  The  President  then  adhered  to  the  plan 
of  waiting  for  Japanese  action.  ThU  comes 
very  close  to  the  charge  that  the  President 
consciously  allowed  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
to  provide  him  with  a  disastrous  casus  belli. 
The  fact,  which  Senators  Brewster  and  Fergu- 
son themselves  unearthed,  is,  of  course,  that 
the  President  did  plan  on  December  6  to  Issue 
the  warning  to  Japan,  and  thU  was  linked 
from  the  beginning  with  the  plan  to  address 
Congreu. 

A  riNAL  Qunnoir 
For  the  student  of  Roosevelt's  policy,  one 
question  rsmalns.  In  the  expected  event 
that  the  Japanese  expedition  moving  west- 
ward toward  Thailand  would  not  Immedi- 
ately attack  the  Philippines,  would  the 
Prtildent  havs  followed  up  unsatisfactory 
JapansM  rtplles  to  his  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  and  his  warning  to  the  JapansM 
Oovernment  with  a  request  to  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war?  The  issue  would  in- 
volvt  a  climactic  t«st  of  Roosevelt's  ad* 
hsrence  to  his  policy  of  collective  Mcurlty.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  antiwar  pledge,  on 
the  other,  No  evidence  Is  available  for  an 
answer  except  Stlmnon's  diary  record  that 
the  group  prsssnt  at  the  mtstlng  on  Novem- 

?.*'.?■  *«J****  **^**  "  **»•  "f'^^h  'o«lht.  tha 
Unitad  States  would  havt  to  light,  The 
thrst.stsp  plan  that  was  then  adopted  wtis 


designed  both  to  fend  off  the  necessity  to 
flght  and  to  present  the  American  Congress 
and  public  with  an  opportunity  to  Judge  the 
Issue. 

It  may  be  stated  with  considerable  con- 
ndence  that  if  public  and  Congress  with 
something  approaching  unanimity  had  asked 
for  war.  Roosevelt  would  have  broken  hta 
antiwar  pledge.  But  In  the  more  likely  case, 
that  Isolationism  still  commended  a  strong 
minority  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  denied 
that  a  Japanese  attock  on  non-American 
territory  and  British  entry  into  the  Pacific 
war  Justified  American  entry,  it  must  remain 
purely  conjectural  whether  the  President 
nevertheless  would  have  asked  Congress  for 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  disappearance 
from  the  record  of  all  discussion  by  him  of 
what  might  follow  a  failure  of  his  warning 
to  deter  Japan  suggesU  that  he  left  the 
decision  for  the  event. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
there  is  no  way  to  know  whether  these 
pages  are  the  ones  that  Mrs.  Luce  be- 
lieved would  "support  the  core"  of  her 
charges. 

Cordell  Hull's  two  volumes  of  memoirs 
run  to  1,700  pages.  Mrs.  Luce  should 
know  better  than  to  pretend  that  a  ref- 
erence to  1,700  pages  of  reading  matter 
constitutes  evidence  to  document  her 
charge  that  Roosevelt  lied. 

With  Mrs.  Luce's  own  statement  of  her 
reliance  upon  these  references,  and  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Rauch  himself,  that 
the  documentation  of  history  shows  that 
It  Is  Mrs.  Luce  who  has  abused  the  facts 
of  history,  I  believe  she  has  convicted 
herself,  with  her  own  evidence,  of  gross 
and  Inexcusable  misrepresentation. 

DOCTJMBMTATION   SHOWS  EXACTXT  THX  OrPOSrTB 

On  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  late 
1930s  and  1940-41  shows  very  clearly 
that  President  Roo.sevelt  was  hopeful 
and.  indeed,  anxious  that  the  aggressive 
dictators  could  be  contained  without  war. 
and  particularly  without  war  involving 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  speech  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  warned  of  the  danger  to 
the  entire  world  from  hostile  fascism. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  the  main 
excerpts  from  that  great  "quarantine" 
speech  In  1937.  I  shaU  also  quote  from 
some  of  the  other  great  speeches  made 
by  Franklin  Roosevelt,  because  the  hour 
has  been  reached,  here  in  the  Senate, 
when  Democratic  Senators  need  to  re- 
fresh their  knowledge  of  our  country's 
history  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion; and  I  think  the  Republicans  should 
do  so.  too. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  charge  by 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  on  the  record,  against 
that  great  humanitarian,  against  that 
believer  in  human  rlghU.  against  that 
great  apostle  of  peace,  against  that  man 
who  did  everything  within  honor  to  try 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  a  war,  Z  be- 
lieve It  ImporUnt  that  we  document  his 
record:  and  X  Intend  to  do  so  at  some 
little  length,  because — and  I  speak  re- 
spectfully—I  am  shocked.    I  respect  the 
rights  of  Senators  to  disagree;  and  of 
course  that  right  includes  my  right  to 
dlsngree  with  them.    But  Z  would  be  leu 
than  honest  to  this  record  If  I  did  not 
say  Z  am  shocked  at  what  appears  to  be 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  should  let  the  nomi- 
nation "go  through." 
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I  do  not  intend  to  let  It  go  through 
without  making  this  record.  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  it  go  through  with  my  vote. 
I  do  not  intend  to  let  it  go  through  with- 
out raising  my  voice,  today,  to  call  at- 
tention, once  again,  to  the  great,  patriotic 
service  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  per- 
formed for  our  country  In  those  years 
when  It  was  so  nip  and  tuck  as  between 
peace  and  war.  Let  this  record  speak 
of  some  of  the  highlights  of  his  service, 
when  with  great  statesmanship  he  sought 
to  lead  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  down  the  paths  of  peace.  Time 
and  time  again  he  forewarned  us  that 
the  dangers  were  great.  Time  and  time 
flKain  he  pleaded  for  more  support  for 
purposes  of  defense  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ft-nse.  He  said,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  some  of  hi/i  great  speeches 
from  which  I  shall  read,  that  the  con- 
trolling policy  of  his  administration  was 
defense  for  defense.  But  he  warned 
our  potential  enemies  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  surrender  to  the  totalitarianism 
which,  in  so  many  paits  of  the  world, 
was  trying  to  trample  fieedum  under  its 
iron  heel. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  listen  to  me  while  I  read  several  ex- 
cerpts from  his  great  "quarantine" 
speech  in  Chicago,  October  5.  1937.  in 
which  President  Roosev«!lt  warned  of  the 
danger  to  the  entire  world  from  hostile 
fascism. 

On  that  occasion  he  said : 

The  political  slttiatlon  In  ttie  world,  which 
of  late  tus  been  growing  p'xjgresslvely  worse. 
Is  such  as  to  cause  grave  concern  and 
HiiiUeiy  to  all  the  people*  axid  nations  who 
wish  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  their 
neigh  t>ors. 

Some  15  years  ago  the  liopes  of  mankind 
lor  a  continuing  era  of  International  peace 
were  raised  to  great  height-*  when  more  than 
eo  nations  aolemnly  pledg«l  themselves  not 
to  resort  to  arms  In  fur'.herance  of  their 
national  alms  and  policies.  The  high  afpl- 
ratlons  expressed  In  th(!  Brland- Kellogg 
Peace  Pact  and  the  hopes  for  peace  thus 
raised  have  of  large  given  way  to  haunting 
fear  of  calamity.  The  present  relgu  of  terror 
Hjid  luteruatlonal  lawlessness  began  a  few 
ycurs  ago. 

It  began  through  unjustified  interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  or 
the  Invasion  of  aUen  territory  in  violation 
of  treaties;  and  lias  now  reached  a  state 
where  the  very  foundations  of  civlllxallonf 
ure  aenously  threatened  *    *    *. 

It  U.  therefore,  a  matter  of  viUl  Interest 
aitd  oonccrn  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  sanctity  of  international 
treaties  and  the  malntenano*  of  international 
morality  be  restored. 

The  overwhelming  majoilty  of  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  world  today  wnnt  to  Uve 
in  peacs.  Tbejr  sMk  tht  romoval  of  barrlsri 
against  trade.  They  want  to  exert  them- 
selves in  Industry,  in  agriculture  and  in 
huainess.  that  they  may  Increase  their  wealth 
tlirougb  the  production  of  waaitb-produclng 
goods  rather  than  striving  to  produce  mili- 
tary planet  and  bombs  and  machlnsguns 
aud  cimnons  for  ths  dsstruotlon  of  human 
lives  and  useful  property. 

President  Roosevelt  continued.  In  that 
great  "quarantine"  speech: 

I  am  eompellsd  and  you  are  oompellsd. 
nevsrthetssa,  to  look  ahead  Ths  psaoe,  ths 
frstdom,  and  ths  sscurlty  of  00  peroeat  d 
the  populauon  of  ths  world  U  beinf  )eop* 
ardtisd  by  ths  rtmalning  10  psreent  who  are 
threaumag  a  breakdown  of  all  tntama- 
tlonnl  ordtr  and  law.    lure  y  the  90  percent 


who  want  to  live  in  peace  under  law  and  In 
accordance  with  moral  standards  that  have 
received  almost  universal  acceptance  through 
the  centuries,  can  and  must  find  some  way 
to  make  their  will  prevaU. 

r  digress  a  moment  because  Z  want  to 
pin  to  this  record  the  fact  that  state- 
ments carrying  the  same  meaning  con- 
tained In  that  particular  portion  of  the 
speech  of  Roosevelt  which  I  have  Just 
read  permeate  the  great  speeches  he 
made  from  1937  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Reflect  on  what  he  said,  Roosevelt 
recognized  his  great  obligations  to  this 
country — yes.  and  to  the  world —  to  try 
to  And  some  basis,  with  honor,  on  which 
men  would  lay  down  their  weapons  and 
proceed  to  settle  their  differences  with- 
out the  use  of  arms.    And  so  he  said: 

Surely  the  90  percent  who  want  to  live  in 
peace  under  law  and  In  accordance  with 
moral  standards  that  have  received  almost 
universal  acceptance  through  the  centuries, 
can  and  must  find  some  way  to  m.ike  their 
win  prevail. 

Then  he  v/ent  on  and  said : 

It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the 
epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is  spreading. 
When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease  staru 
to  spread,  the  community  approves  and  Joins 
in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  community  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

It  is  my  determination  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  peace.  It  is  my  determination  to  adopt 
every  practicable  measure  to  avoid  Involve- 
ment in  war.  It  ought  to  be  Inconceivable 
that  In  this  modern  era,  and  In  the  face  of 
experience,  any  nation  could  be  so  foolish 
and  ruthless  as  to  run  the  risk  of  plunging 
the  whole  world  into  war  by  invading  and 
violating.  In  contravention  of  solemn  treaties, 
the  territory  of  other  nations  that  have  done 
them  no  real  harm  and  are  too  weak  to  pro- 
tect themselves  adequately. 

We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war — 

Let  me  repeat  it.  This  Is  the  "quar- 
antine"  speech.  This  is  the  1937  speech. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  whole  series 
of  speeches  and.  in  my  judgment,  should 
give  the  lie  to  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  asser- 
tion.   He  said : 

We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war,  yet 
we  cannot  insure  ourselves  against  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  in- 
volvement. We  are  adopting  such  measiires 
as  win  minimize  our  risk  of  involvement  but 
we  cannot  have  complete  protection  in  a 
world  of  disorder  In  which  confidence  and 
security  have  broken  down. 

America  hates  war.  America  hopes  for 
peace.  Therefore.  America  actively  engages 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  did  not  like  it. 
Many  other  reactionary  papers  in  this 
country.  Mr.  President,  attacked  the 
"quarantine"  speech.  But  I  have  always 
felt,  and  say  today,  that  Z  think  the 
famous  "quarantine"  speech  of  1937  laid 
out  the  framework,  set  out  the  broad  out- 
lines, clearly  indicated  the  future  course 
of  action  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  follow  if  Fas- 
cist aggression  continued  to  trample 
upon  freedom. 

That  U  why  It  saddens  me  to  even  have 
to  answer  the  charge  that  this  great  man 
lied  America  Into  a  war. 

These  principal  excerpts  from  that 
apeeeh,  In  which  RooccTtlt  to  eltarlr 
pointed  out  that  no  nation,  however 
peaceful  it  might  be.  could  be  confident 
that  peace  would  continue  if  it  blinded 


itself  to  aggressions  that  were  swallow- 
ing up  other  peaceful  nations,  mai^e  a 
glorious  record. 

As  we  know,  Roosevelt's  "quarantine" 
speech  was  largely  ignored.  The  nations 
of  the  world  showed  little  interest  in 
keeping  the  peace  through  concerted 
efforts  to  contain  Nazi  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Jai>an. 

That  Roosevelt's  policy  continued  to 
be  one  of  trying  to  maintain  peace  Is 
borne  out  by  his  messages  to  Adolf  Hit- 
ler on  April  14.  1939,  and  to  the  Italian 
Oovernment  on  August  24.  1939.  In  the 
first.  Roosevelt  called  for  mutual  as- 
surances that  the  territory  and  posses- 
sions of  independent  nations  would  not 
be  Attacked,  and  suggested  an  interna- 
tional conference  at  which  the  problems 
of  disarmament  and  international  trade 
should  be  discussed.  The  appeal  was  re- 
newed in  the  August  message  to  the 
King  of  Italy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  two  messages  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Wktte  House, 

Aprif  14.  1939. 

His  Excellency  AooLr  HrrLxa,  Chancixlor  or 
THK  Oesman  RncR: 

You  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  throughout  the 
world  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  b-.lngs 
are  living  today  in  constant  fear  of  a  new 
war  or  even  a  series  of  wars. 

The  existence  of  this  fear— and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  conflict — is  of  definite  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
whom  I  speak,  as  it  must  also  be  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  other  nations  of  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  All  of  them  know  that  any 
major  war.  even  If  It  were  to  be  confined  to 
other  continents,  must  bear  heavily  on  them 
during  Its  continuance  and  also  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Becatise  of  the  fact  that  after  the  acute 
tension  In  which  the  world  has  been  living 
during  the  past  few  weeks  there  would  seem 
to  be  at  least  a  momentary  relaxation — be- 
cause no  troops  are  at  this  moment  on  the 
march — this  may  be  an  oppcrtime  moment 
for  me  to  send  you  this  message. 

On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  addreseed 
you  In  behalf  of  the  settlement  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems  by  peaceful 
methods  and  without  resort  to  arms. 

But  the  tide  of  events  seems  to  have  re- 
verted to  the  threat  of  arms.  If  suc^  threats 
continue,  It  seems  Inevitable  that  much  cf 
the  world  must  become  Involved  in  common 
ruin.  All  the  world,  victor  nations,  van- 
quished nations,  and  ueuual  nations  will 
suffer.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  world  Is, 
of  necessity,  such  a  prisoner  of  destiny.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the  leaders  of 
great  nations  havt  it  in  their  po-  er  to  liber- 
ate their  peoples  from  the  disaster  that  Im- 
pends. It  Is  equally  clear  that  In  their  own 
minds  and  In  thslr  henrU  the  peoples  them- 
selves desire  that  theU-  fenri  be  ended. 

It  Is,  howsvsr,  unfortunatsly  ntcassary  to 
take  cognlsancs  of  recent  facts. 

Thrss  nations  In  Europe  and  one  In  Africa 
have  seen  their  Independent  sxUUnce  ter- 
minatsd.  A  vast  territory  In  another  Indc- 
pendant  nation  of  thp  Par  East  has  been  uc* 
oupisd  by  a  neighboring  state,  Rrp>>rts, 
which  we  trust  are  not  true,  insist  that  fur- 
ther aoU  of  aggression  are  contemplated 
agaiixst  BtlU  othsr  Indspeudsnt  natluns. 
Plainly  ths  world  is  moving  toward  the  mu* 
msnt  when  this  situsUon  must  and  In  cmUs* 
tropha  uniaaa  a  mors  ratioiial  wsy  of  ru  .'..:  3 
evenu  is  found. 
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reu  bftvt  rtptfttvdiy  Ru«rt«d  thRt  you 
Mii  in*  O0rin»n  p«opt«  hiivt  no  dMtrt  for 
WMi.   I(  thli  ii  trut  tntrt  ntid  b»  no  w»r. 

Molhtnf  o«n  p«riu«d«  th«  ptoplM  of  th« 
tftrth  that  »ny  lovfrnlnf  power  hM  «ny 
rlfht  or  HNd  to  fnfliet  tha  oonuoutnoN  of 
w»r  en  Ita  own  or  uny  othtr  pioplt  iiivt  in 
tht  o»UM  of  Mtf-tvldfnt  homt  difftiM. 

In  nuiilnf  »hu  ■tkttmfnt  wa  m  Amtrloana 
•ptiiii  not  through  NiflihntM  or  ftitr  or 
WHkncM.  If  wt  ipoftk  now  it  la  with  tha 
vol»a  of  atranfth  And  with  friandahip  for 
mAitktnd,  It  la  atill  olaar  to  ma  that  tntar* 
nationti  problama  can  ba  aolvad  at  tha 
eounoU  taela. 

Zt  la  tharafora  no  anawar  to  tha  plaa  for 
paaeaf ul  diaouaaton  for  ona  alda  to  plaad  that 
unlaaa  thay  raoalva  Mturanoaa  baforahand 
that  tha  vardlot  will  ba  thaira,  thay  will  not 
lay  aalda  thair  arma.  In  oonfaranoa  rooma, 
aa  in  oouru,  It  la  naoaaaary  that  both  aidaa 
antar  upon  tha  dlaouaalon  In  food  faith,  aa« 
aumlni  that  aubatantlal  Juatioa  will  aoorua 
to  both:  and  it  la  ouatomary  that  thay  laava 
thalr  arma  outalda  tha  room  whara  thay 
oonfar. 

Z  am  oonvlnoad  that  tha  oauaa  of  world 
paaea  would  ba  graatly  advanoad  If  tha  na- 
tlona  of  tha  world  wera  to  obtain  a  frank 
aUtamant  ralatlng  to  tha  praaant  and  futura 
policy  of  govarnmcnt*. 

BDoauae  the  United  StAtea,  m  one  of  tha 
natlona  of  the  Waatern  Hemliphere,  li  not 
Involved  In  the  Inunedlnte  controveralea 
which  have  arUen  In  Europe,  I  truet  that 
you  may  be  willing  to  make  such  a  etate- 
ment  of  i>ollcy  to  me  a«  the  bead  of  a  nation 
far  removed  from  Europe  In  order  that  I, 
acting  only  with  the  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation of  a  friendly  Intermediary,  may  com- 
municate such  declaration  to  other  natlona 
now  apprehensive  as  to  the  course  which  the 
policy  of  your  Government  may  take. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  assurance  that  your 
armed  forces  will  not  attack  or  Invade  the 
territory  or  possessions  of  the  following  to- 
dependent  nations:  Finland,  Estonia.  Lat- 
via. Lithuania.  Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  France.  Portugal.  Spain.  Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein.  Luxembourg.  Poland,  Hungary, 
Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  Russia.  Bulgaria 
Greece.  Turkey.  Iraq,  the  Arablas,  Syria. 
Palestine.  Egypt  and  Iran. 

Such  an  assurance  clearly  must  apply  not 
only  to  the  present  Jay  but  also  to  a  future 
sufficiently  long  to  give  every  opportunity  to 
work  by  peaceful  methods  for  a  more  perma- 
nent peace.  I  therefore  suggest  that  you 
construe  the  word  "future"  to  apply  to  a 
minimum  period  of  assured  nonaggresslon — 
10  years  at  the  least — 25  years.  If  we  dare  look 
that  far  ahead. 

If  such  ass\irance  ts  given  by  yom:  Govern- 
ment. I  will  Immediately  transmit  It  to  the 
governments  of  the  nations  I  have  named 
and  I  will  smiultaneously  inquire  whether,  as 
I  am  reasonably  siire,  each  of  the  natlona 
enumerated  above  will  In  turn  give  like  as- 
surance for  transmission  to  you. 

Reciprocal  assurances  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined will  bring  to  the  world  an  immediate 
measure  of  relief. 

I  propose  that  If  It  is  given,  two  essential 
problems  shall  promptly  be  discussed  In  the 
resulting  peaceful  siirroundlngs.  and  In  those 
discussions  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  win  gladly  take  part. 

The  discussions  which  I  have  In  mind  re- 
late to  the  most  effective  and  Immediate 
manner  through  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  obtain  progressive  relief  from  the 
crushing  burden  of  armament  which  Is  each 
day  bringing  them  more  closely  to  the  brink 
of  economic  disaster.  Simultaneously  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  take  part  In  dlscusalons  looking 
toward  the  most  practical  manner  of  open- 
ing up  avenues  of  International  trade  to  the 
end  that  every  nation  of  the  earth  may  be 
enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms  In 
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tha  world  market  aa  wall  aa  to  poaaaaa  aaaur- 

anea  of  obtainlnf  tha  mattrlali  ani  pro4uol« 
of  Maaaful  taonofflio  Ufa. 

At  tha  aama  tima,  theaa  fovarnmanM  othar 
than  tha  United  Italaa  whiah  ara  diraatly 
Intaraatad  aouid  undertake  auah  polltioal  dia' 
euaalona  aa  thay  m.ty  aonaldar  naaaaaary  or 
daairabla. 

Wa  raeofniM  oomplaN  world  problama 
whioh  affaat  all  humanity  but  wa  know  that 
atudy  and  diaouaaion  of  tham  muat  ba  haM 
In  an  atmoaphara  of  peaoa,  lueh  an  atmoa* 
phare  of  paaaa  oanitut  eaiat  If  nagotiatlona 
ara  ovarahadowad  by  tha  threat  o7  furoa  ur 
by  tha  fear  of  war. 

Z  think  you  will  not  mlaundaratand  tha 
apirit  of  frankneaa  in  whioh  Z  aend  you  thla 
maaaaga.  Meade  of  great  govarnmanu  in  thla 
hour  ara  literally  raiponaibla  for  the  fata  of 
humanity  In  tha  coming  yeara.  They  eannot 
fail  to  hear  the  prayera  of  their  peoplea  to 
be  protected  from  the  foreaeeabte  chaoa  of 
war,  Klatory  will  hold  them  accountable  for 
the  Uvea  and  the  happinesa  of  all— even  unto 
the  least. 

I  hope  that  your  answer  will  make  it  poa- 
alble  for  humanity  to  lose  fear  and  regain 
security  for  many  yeara  to  come. 

A  almllar  measagn  la  being  addreeaed  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Italian  Government. 

FaANKUM  D,  RooasvsLT. 


AuorsT  34.  1039. 
(The  following  la  the  text  of  a  communi- 
cation, dispatched  yesterday  by  the  President 
and  delivered  today  to  the  King  of  lUly  by 
Ambassador  Phillips  ) 

Again  a  crisis  In  world  atraira  makea  clear 
the  responsibility  of  heads  of  nations  for  the 
fate  of  their  own  people  and  Indeed  of  hu- 
manity Itself.  It  Is  b«cause  of  traditional  ac- 
cord between  Italy  and  the  United  States 
and  the  ties  of  consanguinity  between  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  that  I  feel  that  I  can 
address  Your  Majesty  In  behalf  of  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace. 

It  la  my  belief  and  that  of  the  American 
people  that  Your  Majesty  and  Your  Maj- 
esty's Government  can  greatly  Influence  the 
averting  of  an  outbreak  of  war.  Any  general 
war  would  cause  to  suffer  all  nations  whether 
belligerent  or  neutral,  whether  victors  or 
vanquished,  and  would  clearly  bring  devas- 
tation to  the  peoples  and  perhaps  to  the 
governments  of  some  nations  most  directly 
concerned. 

The  friends  of  the  Italian  people  and 
among  them  the  American  people  could  only 
regard  with  grief  the  destruction  of  great 
achievements  which  European  nations  and 
the  Italian  nation  in  particular  have  at- 
tained during  the  past  generation. 

We  in  America  having  welded  a  homoge- 
neous nation  out  of  many  nationalities, 
often  find  it  difficult  to  visualize  the  ani- 
mosities which  so  often  have  created  crises 
among  nations  of  Europe  which  are  smaller 
than  ours  In  population  and  In  territory,  but 
we  accept  the  fact  that  these  nations  have 
an  absolute  right  to  maintain  their  national 
independence  If  they  so  desire.  If  that  be 
sound  doctrine  then  It  miist  apply  to  the 
weaker  natlona  as  well  aa  to  the  stronger. 
Acceptance  of  this  means  peace,  because 
fear  of  aggression  ends.  The  alternative, 
which  means  of  necessity  efforts  by  the 
strong  to  dominate  the  weak,  will  lead  not 
only  to  war.  but  to  long  future  years  of  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  victors  and  to  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  So  his- 
tory teaches  us. 

On  April  14  laat,  I  auggeeted  In  essence  an 
understanding  that  no  armed  forces  should 
attack  or  invade  the  territory  of  any  other 
independent  nation,  and  that  thla  being  as- 
sured, discussions  be  undertaken  to  seek 
progressive  relief  from  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments and  to  open  avenues  of  international 
trade  including  sources  of  raw  materials 
necessary  to  the  peaceful  economic  life  ot 
each  nation. 


I  aaid  that  in  these  dlaeuaalona  tha  United 
•tAtaa  would  gladly  Uka  part.  And  auoh 
paaaaful  aonvaraatluna  would  make  it  wholly 
poeaibla  fur  govarnmeiiU  other  titan  the 
United  Itataa  to  enter  into  peaceful  disfltta< 
aiona  of  polltioal  or  tarrliorinl  prnblanta  in 
whiah  thay  ware  directly  ooncerned 

Wera  It  poeslble  for  Your  Majeaty'a  Onv* 
arnmant  to  formulate  prupoeals  for  a  paoine 
Boiutinn  of  tha  preaeni  arlaia  along  theaa 
linN  you  ara  aaaurad  of  tha  aarnaat  aympa- 
thy  of  the  United  lUUa. 

The  Ouvernment  of  Italy  and  the  Unitad 
•tatea  can  today  advance  thoM  ideala  of 
Ohrlatianlty  which  of  late  aaem  eo  often  to 
have  been  obscured 

The  unheard  voices  nf  countless  milllniia 
of  human  belnga  aak  that  they  ahall  not  b« 
vainly  aaorlflcad  afain, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preildent,  thoM  two 
meaaagea  are  part  of  tha  chronology,  it 
■Mini  to  me,  of  the  fine  record  thli  great 
Pretldent  made  In  trying,  with  honor, 
not  only  to  avoid  war,  but  to  lead  thoae 
who  were  engaged  In  war  and  threaU  of 
war  to  a  peaceful  lolutlon  of  their  dlffl- 
cultlei.  Throughout  that  era  of  tht 
Rooaevelt  period  his  own  apeeohea  and 
his  own  omclal  papers  are  replete  with 
attempt  after  attempt  to  obUln  a  peace; 
but  at  no  time  did  he  ever  fall  to  make 
clear  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  the  United  States  would  not  go. 
Time  and  time  again  he  made  clear,  in 
official  document  and  in  speech,  that  we 
could  be  pressed  too  far.  But  the  record 
of  his  restraint,  his  statesmanship.  hU 
great  adeptness.  his  diplomacy  in  his 
relations  with  the  heads  of  other  states 
during  those  very  difficult  times.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  of  his  great  records. 

I  shaU  refer  next  to  the  campaign 
speech  Ui  New  York  City  on  October  28, 
1940.  in  which  Roosevelt  dwelt  mainly 
on  foreign  poUcy,  warning  the  American 
people  of  the  dangers  they  faced,  despite 
our  national  desire  to  remain  at  peace. 
He  said: 

In  July  1937.  Japan  invaded  China. 

On  January  3.  1938.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  to  the  danger  of  the  whole 
world  situation. 

It  was  clear  that  rearmament  was  now, 
unfortxmately.  a  necessary  implement  of 
peace.  I  aake<l  for  large  additions  to  Amer- 
ican defenses.  Yes.  I  was  called  an  alarm- 
ist— and  worse  names  than  that.  I  have 
learned  by  now  to  take  It  on  the  chin. 

In  March  1938  German  troop*  marched 
Into  Vienna. 

In  September  1938  came  the  Munich  erlala. 
German.  French,  and  Czech  armies  wera 
mobilised.  The  reeult  was  only  an  abortive 
armistice. 

I  said  then:  "It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  peace  by  fear  has  no  higher  or 
more  enduring  quality  than  peace  by  the 
aword." 

Three  months  later,  at  Lima.  Peru,  the 
21  American  Republics,  including  our  own. 
solemnly  agreed  to  stand  together  to  defend 
the  Independence  of  each  one  of  \u. 

That  declaration  at  Llnut  was  a  great  step 
toward  peace.  For  unleaa  the  hemlspher* 
is  safe,  we  are  not  safe. 

Matters  in  Europe  grew  steadily  worse. 
Czechoslovakia  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis. 
General  war  seemed  Inevitable. 

Yet  even  then.  In  the  summer  of  1930,  the 
Republican  leaders  kept  chanting,  "There 
will  l>e  no  war." 

A  few  months  later— on  the  llret  of  Sep- 
tember 1939 — war  came. 

The  steps  which  we  had  carefully  planned 
were  put  into  effect. 

American  ships  were  kept  from  danger 
cones. 
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Amarlaan  altlaana  ware  balpad  te  soma 
home. 
Unlike  1114,  there  was  mi  flnanelal  up* 

haaval.  ^        ^  ...,»... 

Svn  Men,  In  a  few  waeka,  tha  Amarlaait 
Republlaa  aet  up  al  Panama  a  ayatam  of 
uMirolling  tha  watera  of  tha  whole  Waatern 
MemUpbara,  with  auaaaaa. 

1  am  asking  the  Amarlaan  people  to  aup* 
port  a  continuanea  of  thia  type  of  afflrma* 
tlva,  raallatle  Aght  for  peaoa  Tha  alterna- 
tive la  to  rlak  tna  future  of  the  country  la 
the  handa  of  thoae  with  thla  laeord  of  timid- 
ity, weakneaa  and  ahoruiahtednaaa  or  to 
ruk  It  In  tha  inaiperleneed  handa  of  thoae 
who  In  theaa  perlloua  daya  ara  willing  rack* 
lesaly  to  imply  that  our  boya  are  already  on 
their  way  to  tha  tranaporta. 

2  ihall  now  inaert  the  exoerpte  from  the 
Boston  speech  dUcuaeed  b)  Robert  Bher- 
wood,  m  which  Roosevelt  promised  that 
American  boys  would  ne^er  be  sent  to 
f)ght  in  a  foreign  war.  The  date  waa 
October  SO,  1940: 

1  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  moot  in- 
eicuaable,  moot  unpatriotic  mlsatatement  of 
fact  about  our  Army— a  mlsatatement  cal- 
culated to  worry  the  mothers  of  the  Nation— 
Is  the  braaen  charge  that  the  men  called  to 
training  wlU  not  be  properly  housed. 

The  plain  fact  la  that  conaUuctlon  on  Army 
housing  is  far  ahead  of  schedule  to  meet  all 
needs,  and  that  by  January  5,  next,  there 
win  be  complete  and  adequate  housing  in 
this  Nation  for  930.000  soldiers. 

And  ao  I  feel  that,  very  ajnply  and  very 
honestly.  I  can  give  assurance  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  America  that  each  and  every 
one  of  their  boys  In  training  wUl  be  well 
housed  and  weU  fed. 

Throughout  that  year  of  uaUilng.  there 
wUl  be  constant  promotion  of  their  health 
and  their  well-being. 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers 
and  fathers.  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 

I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  ahall  say  It 
again  and  again  and  again: 

Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into 
any  foreign  wars. 

They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that,  by  lu  very  ezUUnce.  It 
will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from 
our  shores. 

The  purpose  of  our  defense  Is  defense. 

It  18  that  part  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  which  President  Roosevelt  said, 
"I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say 
it  again  and  again  and  again :  Your  boys 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  Uito  any  foreign 
wars"  which  apparently  was  used  by 
Mrs.  Luce  for  her  subversive,  sinister 
charge  that  Franidin  Roosevelt  Ued  us 
into  the  war. 

Why  am  I  taking  time  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  these  great  speeches  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  at  such  great  length, 
starting  with  the  "quarantine"  speech  of 
1937  and  going  right  through  to  Pearl 
Harbor?  I  do  so  because  tUne  and  time 
again  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  he  was  seek- 
ing, with  honor,  to  avoid  involvement 
of  this  country  in  war,  but  time  and 
time  again  he  warned  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  might  become  involved  in 
war.  as  we  finally  were.  Pi-anklln  Roose- 
velt made  clear  that  hte  objective  was 

defense  for  defense,  but  that  he  wanted 
those  who  were  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  know  we  intended  to  main- 
tain a  defensive  position  so  strong  that 
we  would  maintain  our  honor  and  fight 
if  fight  we  must. 

I  say  the  sentence  is  taken  out  of  con- 
text.  The  entire  iH)eech  was  a  speech  in 


whioh  Franklin  Roeeevelt  tried  to  warn 
tht  AmtrlOAn  peepte  of  thi  iregt  danf  iri 

whleh  confronted  ui.  The  lentenee  li 
taken  out  of  context  to  loek  to  live  the 
Impreeelon  that  the  one  lentenee  demon- 
•trtted  there  wm  a  glnlater.  Maohla- 
velllan  motivation  in  the  reeeeeea  of 
Franklin  Rooeevelt'i  mind,  through 
whleh  he  waa  trying  to  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  mlilead  the  American 
people,  to  He  to  the  American  people--^ 
and  X  Mjr  that  kind  of  foreniio  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce  U  not 
only  lubverilve,  la  not  only  untruthful, 
la  not  only  ainlater,  but  It  places  at  issue 
In  regard  to  thla  nomination— I  care  not 
what  any  Democrat  eayi  to  the  con- 
trary—the Issue  ae  to  whether  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  confirm  that  type  of  perion 
to  represent  this  Nation  in  the  Embassy 
at  Braail. 

Z  care  not  what  rationalisation  or  alibi 
Is  used.  I  care  not  what  language  Is  used 
to  hide  the  luue.  The  iisue  before  the 
Democrats — and  the  same  Issue  is  before 
the  Republicans:  but  what  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility we  have  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle— Is  whether  to  stand  today  and 
make  clear  that  we  will  not  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  a  person  guilty  of 
such  subversion,  of  such  untruthfulness, 
and  of  such  unpatriotic  service  to  a  dip- 
lomatic post,  particularly  when,  I  say  to 
my  E>emocratlc  colleagues,  all  we  have 
been  able  to  get  from  her  Is  an  apology 
for  intemperate  language,  but  she  stands 
by  the  charge. 

She  will  not  be  confirmed  with  my  vote. 

I  would  have  the  Democratic  Senators 
do  a  little  refreshing  of  their  memories  as 
to  the  great  record  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, starting  with  the  quarantine  sp>eech 
in  1937  and  going  through  his  utterances 
in  the  1940  campaign,  including  the 
speech  in  Boston  of  October  30. 1940. 

I  say  to  my  Democratic  and  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  today  that  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  that  speech, 
nor  even  in  that  single  sentence,  with 
Roosevelt's  foreign  and  defense  policies, 
which  he  had  reiterated  time  and  time 
again  in  the  speeches  previously  referred 
to  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

But  of  particular  significance  was 
Roosevelt's  concept  of  hemispheric  de- 
fense and  his  concentration  upon  unit- 
ing the  American  Republics  in  a  conmion 
defense  policy. 
uNsuppoaTD   "lias"   chakoe    mocks    remi- 

SFHCaiC    UIOTT    or    WHICH    aOOSETKLT    WAS 
AKCHrrSCT 

This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  makes 
Mrs.  Luce's  nomination  as  Ambassador 
to  Brazil  so  inappropriate,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Aikansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT]  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  on 
April  17.  Brazil  was  probably  the  prin- 
ciple contributor  to  the  Allied  war  effort 
of  all  the  nations  south  of  us. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  architect 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy  which  made 
that  wartime  cooperation  and  assistance 
possible.  It  runs  through  the  excerpts 
from  his  speeches  which  I  have  placed  In 
the  Record.  It  began  with  his  very  first 
inaugural  speech  of  1933,  when  he  said: 

In  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would  dedi- 
cate this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 


neighbor— th«  nelghber  wko  Nioluuiy  re- 
ipKii  hlmietf  ana,  beeauee  ke  ioN  le,  re* 
Npeeti  the  righte  of  ethera— the  neif  hber  who 
reepeeta  his  obllgaUona  and  reapeets  the 

aanctlty  of  hit  afreemenu  la  and  with  a 
world  of  nelghborsi 

This  policy,  applied  In  South  America, 
culminated  in  1911  in  the  Z^ima  DKlara- 
tlon  of  American  Frineipltg,  a  doelara- 
tlon  dHlined  to  expreic  pan-American 
solidarity  in  the  face  of  the  afireeelve 
threate  abroad.  Z  aak  concent  to  have 
the  LUna  Declaration  appear  at  thie 
point  Ul  my  remarke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion wac  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgcoRD,  aa  foUowg: 

Tms   Lima   DeeLASAnoN    or   Ambuoah.^ 
PatNaPLM,  DKMMna  84,  legg 

(This  deelaratlon.  tbe  somewhat  In- 
noououB  oonoluaion  of  tha  llghtb  Pan 
American  Oonferenee,  waa  designed  as  an 
eipreealon  of  Pan  Amerloan  solidarity  in  the 
face  of  the  imperial Utio  threate  from  abroad. 
More  important,  however,  waa  the  refusal  of 
the  oonferenoe  to  agree  to  the  Amarloan  pro- 
posal for  periodic  meetings  to  dleottaa  com- 
mon measuras  of  defense.  (See  O.  U.  Stviart, 
"Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Sd  ed.; 
T.  R.  Ybarra.  "America  Paces  South";  J.  T. 
Whiuker.  "Americas  to  the  South":  1.  II. 
Patterson,  editorial.  "Democracy  and  the 
Americas.") 

Whereat  the  need  for  keeping  alive  the 
fundamental  prlnclplea  of  relations  among 
nations  was  never  greater  than  today;  and 

Each  state  is  Interested  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  order  under  law.  in  peace  with 
Justice,  and  In  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

The  Oovemments  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics resolve 

To  proclaim,  support,  and  recommend, 
once  again,  the  following  principles  as  essen- 
tial to  the  achievements  of  the  aforesaid 
objectives : 

1.  The  intervention  of  any  state  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  another  is  in- 
admissible; 

a.  All  differences  of  mternatlonal  character 
should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means; 

3.  The  use  of  force  as  aa  iiutrument  of 
national  or  mternatlonal  policy  is  proscribed: 

4.  Relations  between  states  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  precepts  of  International  law; 

5.  Reepect  for  and  the  faithful  observance 
of  treaties  constitute  the  indispensable  rule 
for  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween states,  and  treaties  can  only  be  revised 
by  agreement  of  the  contracting  i>artles: 

6.  Peaceful  collaboration  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  states  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Intellectual  Intercbange  among 
their  peoples  Is  conducive  to  an  understand- 
mg  by  each  of  the  problems  of  the  other  as 
weU  as  of  problems  common  to  all.  and  makes 
more  readily  possible  the  peaceful  adjust- 
meat  of  international  controversies; 

7.  Economic  reconstruction  contributes  to 
national  and  International  well-being  as  well 
as  to  peace  among  nations;  and 

8.  International  cooperation  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  afore- 
said principles. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  at  this  point  excerpts  from  Roose- 
velt's Pan  American  Day  address  of 
April  14.  1939,  in  which  he  warned  the 
Eur(H>can  aggressors  to  keep  hands  off 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  his  words: 

The  American  peace  which  we  celebrate 
today  has  no  quality  of  weakness  m  it.  We 
are  prepared  to  maintain  it,  and  to  defend  It 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  oiu-  strength,  match - 
mg  force  to  force  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
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subvert  our  Inatltutlons,  or  to  impair   the 
iDdepcndence  of  any  one  of  our  group. 

That  resolve  was  Implemented  at  the 
Pan  American  Conference  in  Havana  in 
July  1940.  and  I  ask  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  the  act  of  Havana.  This 
agreement  was  aimed  at  forestalling 
Nazi  control  of  Latin  America  through 
barter  agreements  and  political  and  mili- 
tary pressure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  of 
Havana  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

534.  Thi  Act  or  Havana— Aobmmints 
Rkachxd  at  the  Havana  Pan  American 
Conhrxncc  July  29.  1940 

(New  York  Times,  July  30, 1940) 
Tbe  Imminent  threat  of  Oerman  or  Ital- 
ian occupation  or  control  of  French,  Elng- 
Ilah  or  Dutch  poaessions  in  tbe  New  World 
and  the  even  more  menacing  threat  of  Nasi 
oontrol  of  Latin  American  trade  through 
barter  agreements  and  political  and  military 
pressure,  led  to  a  notable  conference  of  the 
American  States  In  July,  1940.  Secretary 
Hull  quickly  assumed  leadership  of  this  con- 
ference, and  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
delegation  from  the  Argentine  succeeded  in 
achieving  substantially  his  objectives. 

The  text  of  the  convention  covering  the 
legal  phase  of  the  plan  to  be  acted  upon 
regarding  foreign  possessions  In  the  New 
World  follows : 

"The  governments  represented  In  the  sec- 
ond consultative  meeting  of  American  For- 
eign Ministers  considering: 

"That,  as  a  consequence  of  the  acts  which 
are  developing  on  the  European  Continent, 
there  might  be  produced  In  terrttoriee  or 
possessions  which  some  belligerent  nations 
hold  In  America  situations  wherein  that  sov- 
ereignty may  be  extinguished  or  essentially 
affected,  or  the  government  suffers  acephal- 
ism  (becomes  headless),  generating  peril  for 
the  peace  of  the  Continent  and  creating  a 
situation  wherein  the  dominion  of  law  and 
order  and  respect  of  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty Of  the  inhabitants  disappears; 

"That  the  American  republics  would  con- 
sider any  transfer  or  attempt  to  transfer  sov- 
ereignty. Jurisdiction,  possession  or  any  In- 
terest or  control  in  any  of  these  regions  to 
another  non-American  State  as  contrary  to 
American  sentiments,  principles  and  rights 
of  American  States  to  maintain  their  secu- 
rity and  political  independence: 

"That  the  American  republics  would  not 
recognize  nor  accept  such  transfer  or  intent 
to  transfer  or  acquire  Interests  or  rights, 
direct  or  Indirect,  in  any  of  these  regions, 
whatever  might  be  the  form  employed  to  re- 
alize it; 

"That  the  American  Republics  reserve  the 
right  to  Judge  through  their  respective  or- 
gans of  government  If  some  tranjsf  er  or  intent 
to  transfer  sovereignty.  Jurisdiction,  cession, 
or  incorporation  of  geographical  regions  in 
America  owned  by  Eiircpean  countries  un- 
til September  1,  1939,  may  Impair  their  po- 
litical Independence  even  though  there 
has  been  no  formal  transfer  or  change  In  the 
status  of  the  regions. 

"That  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish for  unforeseen  cases  as  for  any  other 
which  may  produce  acephalism  at  the  Oov- 
ernment  In  the  said  regions  a  regime  of  pro- 
visional administration,  while  arriving  at  the 
objective  for  free  determination  of  the 
peoples. 

"That  the  American  Republics,  as  an  Inter- 
national community  which  acts  Integrally 
and  forcefully,  supporting  Itself  on  political 
and  Juridical  principles  which  have  been  ap- 
plied for  more  than  a  century,  have  the  in- 
contesUble  right,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
unity  and  security,  to  take  under  their  ad- 
ministration said  regions  and  to  delll>erat« 


over  their  destinies  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  degrees  of  political  and  ecouomio 
development: 

"That  the  provisional  and  transitory  char- 
acter of  the  measures  agreed  upon  does  no* 
mean  forgetful  ness  or  abrogation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention,  the  regulator  of  in- 
ter-American life,  a  principle  proclaimed  by 
the  American  Institute,  recognized  by  the 
celebrated  committee  of  experts  on  inter- 
national law  which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  consecrated  in  all  Its  amplitude  in  the 
seventh  Pan  American  Conference  held  at 
Montevideo; 

"That  the  community,  therefore,  has  the 
International  Juridical  capacity  to  act  In 
such  matters: 

"That  in  such  a  case  the  most  adequate 
regime  la  that  of  provisional  administration. 
"Desiring  to  protect  their  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  to  promote  the  interests  of  any  of 
the  regions  to  which  this  (document)  refers 
and  which  are  understood  to  be  within  the 
foregoing  consideration: 

"Have  resolved  to  conclude  the  following 
convention : 

"First.  If  a  non-American  state  attempts 
directly  or  indirecUy  to  substitute  for  an- 
other non-American  state  In  the  sovereignty 
or  control  which  that  (other  state)  exerted 
over  any  territory  situated  in  America,  there- 
by threatening  the  peace  of  the  continent, 
said  territory  automatically  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  stipulations  of  this 
convention,  and  will  be  oubmitted  to  a  regime 
of  provisional  cdmlnlstratlou. 

"Second.  That  administration  shall  be  ex- 
ecuted— as  it  1b  considered  advisable  in  each 
case — by  one  or  more  American  States  by 
virtue  of  previous  consent. 

"Third.  When  administration  Is  ettab- 
llahed  over  a  region  it  ehall  be  executed  In 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  America  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  administered  region 
looking  toward  ite  well-being  and  develop- 
ment, vmtll  the  region  is  found  to  be  in  con- 
dition to  administer  Itself  or  to  return  to  Its 
former  status,  so  long  as  this  is  compatible 
with  the  secxu-lty  of  the  American  Republics. 
"Fourth.  Administration  of  the  territory 
Shall  operate  under  conditions  which  guar- 
antee freedom  of  conscience  and  faith  with 
the  restrictions  demanded  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  good  habits. 

"PUth.  The  administraUon  siiall  apply 
local  laws,  coordinating  them  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  convention,  but  it  may  adopt 
in  addition  those  decisions  necessary  to  solve 
situations  concerning  which  no  such  local 
laws  exist. 

"Sixth.  In  all  that  concerns  commerce  and 
industry  the  American  Nations  shall  enjoy 
equal  conditions  and  the  same  ijeneflts.  and 
the  administrator  never  shall  create  a  situ- 
ation of  privilege  for  himself  or  his  com- 
(katriots  or  for  any  particular  nations.  Lib- 
erty of  economic  relations  with  all  countries 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  shall  be  maintained. 
"Seventh.  The  natives  of  the  region  shall 
participate  as  citizens  in  the  public  adminis- 
tration and  tribunals  of  Justice,  with  no 
other  consideration  than  that  of  competence. 
"Eighth.  Insofar  as  possible  righU  of 
any  kind  shall  be  governed  by  local  laws  and 
customs,  acquired  to  be  protected  in  con- 
formity with  such  laws. 

"Ninth.  Forced  lalx)r  shall  be  abolished  in 
regions  where  it  exists. 

"Tenth.  The  administration  will  provide 
means  to  diffuse  public  education  in  all 
grades,  with  the  double  aim  of  promoting 
the  wealth  of  the  region  and  better  living 
conditions  of  the  people,  especially  in  regard 
to  public  and  individual  hygiene,  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  exercise  of  political  autonomy 
In  the  shortest  time. 

"Eleventh.  The  natives  of  the  region  under 
administration  shall  have  their  own  organic 
charter,  which  the  administration  shall  es- 
tablish, consulting  the  people  in  whatever 
way  possible. 


"Twelfth.  The  administration  shall  eubmit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  or- 
ganization charged  with  control  of  the  ad- 
ministered regions,  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  carried  out  Its  mission,  attaching  accounts 
and  measxires  adopted  during  the  year  In 
said  region. 

"Thirteenth.  The  organization  to  which 
the  preceding  article  refers  shall  be  author- 
ized to  take  cognizance  of  petitions  which 
Inhabitants  of  the  region  transmit  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  administration  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  provisional 
administration.  The  admlnUtratlon  sludl 
remit,  along  with  these  petitions,  such  ob- 
servations as  it  considers  convenient. 

"Fourteenth.  First  the  administration  shall 
be  authorized  for  a  period  of  8  years,  at  the 
termination  of  which,  and  In  case  of  neces- 
sity. It  shall  be  renewed  for  successive  periods 
of  not  longer  than  a  decade. 

"Fifteenth.  Expenses  incurred  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  administration  shall  be  covered 
by  revenues  from  the  administered  region, 
but  In  case  these  are  insufficient  the  deficit 
shall  be  covered  by  the  administering  nation 
or  nations. 

"Sixteenth.  There  shall  be  established  a 
commission  which  shall  be  called  the  'Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Territorial  Admin- 
istration' and  shall  be  composed  of  one 
representative  for  each  of  the  states  which 
ratify  this  convention,  and  It  shall  be  the 
international  organization  to  which  the  con- 
vention refers. 

"Any  country  which  ratifies  it  (the  con- 
vention) may  call  the  flrst  meeting,  indicat- 
ing the  most  convenient  city.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  elect  a  president,  complete  its  or- 
ganization and  fix  a  definite  headquarters. 
Two-thirds  of  its  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  and  two-thirds  of  the  memben 
present  may  adopt  agreements. 

"Seventeenth.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  ectabUch  a  provisional  administration 
over  regions  to  which  the  present  convention 
applies;  it  also  is  authorleed  to  Install  the 
said  administration  so  that  It  will  be  operated 
by  the  number  of  states  which  will  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  case,  and  to  legalize 
Its  execution  In  terms  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cles. 

"Eighteenth.  The  present  convention  will 
be  opened  for  slgnatin-es  of  the  American  Re- 
publics in  Havana  and  shall  t>e  ratified  by 
the  high  contracting  parties  In  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  procedures.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
shall  transmit,  as  soon  as  possible,  authentic 
copies  certified  to  the  various  governments 
to  obtain  ratifications.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington 
which  shall  notify  the  signatory  govem- 
naents  of  said  deposit;  such  notification  shall 
be  considered  as  exchange  for  ratifications. 

"Nineteenth.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  effective  when  two-thirds  of  the  American 
States  shall  have  deposited  their  respective 
Instruments  of  ratification." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  these  references  because  time  and 
time  again  Roosevelt  referred  to  the 
hemispheric  defense  program.  I  have 
already  quoted  what  he  had  to  say  about 
it  in  the  "quarantine"  speech  of  1937. 
We  find  that  In  the  fabric  of  all  his  dis- 
cussions of  foreign  policy,  from  the 
"quarantine'  speech  of  1937.  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  there  was  reference  after  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  malnta.inlng 
the  hemifpheric  defense  and  maintain- 
ing the  good-neighbor  policy. 

Take  a  look  at  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy today,  and  see  what  has  happened. 
What  a  great  repair  Job  is  needed  to  the 
south  of  us  in  Latin  American  relations. 
There  is  anti-American  feeling  every- 
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where.  There  is  a  comment  in  Time 
magajdne.  and  an  American  Embassy  is 
stoned.  There  is  a  comment  in  Time 
magazine  and  American  personnel  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  LaPaz,  in  Bolivia, 
have  to  be  removed  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  where  they  can  be  near  the 
Bolivian  army  barracks  for  protection. 

We  are  all  fsunlliar  with  the  demon- 
strations against  the  Urited  States  in 
Venezuela.  A  similar  feeling  exists  in 
Cuba.  It  is  almost  like  calling  the  roll 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Some  friends  we  have,  but  so  few,  as 
compared  with  the  strong  support  which 
the  great  Franklin  Roostivelt  developed 
for  the  good-neighbor  policy  which  he 
discussed  as  far  back  as  the  "quaran- 
tine" speech  of  1937.  In  fact,  he  dis- 
cussed it  in  his  flrst  inaugural  address  in 
1933,  fnMn  which  I  have  quoted  this 
afternoon. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vote  for 
an  ambassador  who  has  made  the  state- 
ments this  nominee  has  made  about  the 
architect  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
As  I  said  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  memory  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  is  revered  in  Brazil.  If  any- 
one mention's  Roosevelt's  name  in  Bra- 
zil, he  can  understand  the  reverence  that 
Brazilians  have  for  that  great  American. 
I  have  been  informed  by  Americans  who 
have  come  back  from  various  Latin 
American  countries,  including  Brazil, 
that  when  one  enters  the  most  lowly 
hovel,  with  a  dirt  floor,  no  household 
facilities  whatever,  as  we  know  them, 
practically  no  furniture,  and  surround- 
ings of  abject  pKJverty.  there  on  the  wall 
of  the  hut,  even  though  it  may  be  a  mud 
hut,  or  over  the  mat  which  Is  used  for 
a  bed,  will  often  be  a  magazine  clipping 
of  a  picture  of  Franklin  Roosevelt — even 
today. 

What  reservoir  of  good  will  the  record 
of  this  great  humanitarian  built  up  for 
us  in  Latin  America.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly bring  myself  to  vote  for  a  nominee 
who  attempted  to  smear  that  man.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  vote  to  send  to 
Brazil  a  nominee  who  made  the  state- 
ments that  she  made  about  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  including  her  statement  that 
he  lied  us  into  a  war.  because  Brazil  was 
in  that  war  too,  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
moment,  and  if  he  lied  American  boys 
into  a  war,  he  lied  Brazilian  boys  into  a 
war. 

The  fact  is  that  he  lied  no  one  into  a 
war,  because  he  did  not  lie.  We  cannot 
pass  the  statement  off  as  an  intemperate 
campaign  speech,  because  we  cannot  pass 
off  the  fact  that,  although  she  apologizes 
for  her  language,  she  still  stands  by  the 
charge. 

I  take  my  Democratic  colleagues — and 
Republicans  too.  but  particularly  my 
Democratic  colleagues — to  the  famous 
Columbus  Day  address  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  at  Dajrton,  Ohio,  on  October 
12,  1940. 

I  shall  quote  a  lengthy  excerpt  from 
that  speech.  This  was  18  days  before 
the  Boston  speech  to  which  Robert  Sher- 
wood referred.  Roosevelt  said  of  hemis- 
pheric defense  at  Dayton: 

We  of  the  Americas  still  consider  that  this 
defense  of  these  oceans  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere against  acts  of  aggression  is  the  first 
factor  in  the  defense  and  protection  of  our 


own  territorial  integrity.  We  reaffirm  that 
policy,  lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  our  Inten- 
tion to  maintain  it. 

There  are  some  in  every  single  one  of  the 
31  American  Republics  who  suggest  that  the 
course  the  Americas  are  following  is  slowly 
drawing  one  or  all  of  us  into  war  with  some 
nation,  or  nations,  beyond  the  seas. 

From  the  day  on  which  that  policy  was 
announced,  the  American  Republics  have 
consulted  with  each  other;  they  have  peace- 
fully settled  their  old  problems  and  dte- 
putes;  they  have  grown  closer  and  closer  to 
each  other;  until  at  last  in  1938  at  Uma, 
their  unity  and  friendship  were  sealed. 

The  core  of  our  defense  is  the  faith  we 
have  in  the  institutions  we  defend.  The 
Americas  will  not  be  scared  or  threatened 
into  the  ways  the  dictators  want  us  to 
follow. 

No  combination  of  dictator  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  will  halt  us  In  the  path 
we  see  ahead  for  ourselves  and  for  democ- 
racy. 

No  combination  of  dictator  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  will  stop  the  help  we  are 
giving  to  almost  the  last  free  people  now 
fighting  to  hold  them  at  bay. 

Our  course  is  clear.  Our  decision  is  made. 
We  will  continue  to  pile  up  our  defense  and 
our  armaments.  We  will  continue  to  help 
those  who  resist  aggression,  and  who  now 
hold  the  aggressors  far  from  our  shores. 
Let  no  American  In  any  part  of  the  Americas 
question  the  possibility  of  danger  from 
overseas.  Why  should  we  accept  assurances 
that  we  are  Immune?  History  records  that 
not  long  ago  those  same  assurances  were 
given  to  the  i}eople  of  Holland  and  Belglimi 
and  Norway. 

That  U  why  we  arm.  Because,  I  repeat, 
this  Nation  wants  to  keep  war  away  from 
these  two  continents.  Because  we,  all  of  vis, 
are  determined  to  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  peace  in  tills  hemisphere.  Be- 
cause great  strength  of  arms  is  the  practical 
way  of  fulfilling  our  hopes  for  peace  and  for 
staying  out  of  this  war  or  any  other  war. 
Because  we  are  determined  to  muster  all  our 
strength  so  that  we  may  remain  free. 

The  Clear  facts  have  been  stated  over  and 
over  again.  This  country  wants  no  war  with 
any  nation.  This  hemisphere  wants  no  war 
with  any  nation.  The  American  Republics 
are  determined  to  W9rk  In  unity  for  peace 
Just  as  we  work  in  tmlty  to  defend  our- 
selves from  attack. 

For  many  long  years  every  ounce  of  energy 
I  have  had  has  been  devoted  to  keeping 
this  Nation  and  the  other  Republics  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is  what 
continues  uppermost  in  my  mind  today — the 
objective  for  which  I  hope  and  work  and 
pray. 

We  arm  to  defend  ourselves.  The  strong- 
est reason  for  that  is  that  It  is  the  strongest 
guarantee  for  peace. 

Tbe  United  States  of  America  is  mustering 
its  men  and  resources,  arming  not  only  to 
defend  itself,  but,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  Republics,  to  help  defend 
the  whole  hemisphere. 

We  are  building  a  total  defense  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air  sufficient  to  repeal 
total  attack  from  any  part  of  the  world. 
Forewarned  by  the  deliberate  attacks  of  the 
dictators  upon  free  peoples,  the  United 
States,  for  the  flrst  time  in  its  history,  has 
undertaken  the  mustering  of  Its  men  In 
peacetime.  Unprecedented  dangers  have 
ca\ised  the  United  States  to  undertake  the 
building  of  a  Navy  and  an  Air  Force  suf- 
ficient to  defend  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Americas  from  any  combination  of  hostile 
powers. 

We  have  asked  for,  and  we  have  received, 
the  fullest  cooperation  and  assistance  from 
industry  and  labor.  All  of  us  are  speeding 
the  preparation  of  adequate  defense. 

And  we  are  keeping  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere   fully   advised   of   our   defense 


preparations.  We  have  welcomed  the  mili- 
tary missions  from  neighboring  republics; 
and  in  ttim  our  own  military  and  naval 
experts  have  been  welcomed  by  them.  We 
Intend  to  encourage  this  frank  Interchange 
of  information  and  plans. 

We  shall  be  all  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

This  Idea  of  a  defense  strong  enough  and 
wide  enough  to  cover  this  half  of  the  world 
had  Its  beginnings  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  announced  Its  policy  with 
respect  to  South  and  Central  America.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor,  the 
neighbor  who  knew  how  to  mind  his  own 
business,  but  was  alwajrs  willing  to  lend  a 
friendly  hand  to  a  friendly  nation  which 
sought  it,  the  neighbor  who  was  wlUing  to 
discuss  in  all  friendship  the  problems  which 
will  always  arise  between  neighbors. 

I  would  have  Democratic  Senators  re- 
flect on  that.  It  is  another  important 
argument  in  my  case  that  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  which  supports  Mrs. 
Luce's  slandering  of  this  great  Demo- 
cratic President.  To  Democratic  Sena- 
tors I  say:  "Take  your  time  before  you 
vote,  and  if  you  are  in  doubt  study  and 
read  every  public  pronouncement  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  starting  with  the 
inaugural  speech  of  1933,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  good  neighbor  policy,  and 
add  to  it  the  "quarantine"  speech  and 
then  come  back  and  tell  me  you  can  let 
this  nomination  slip  through ;  come  back 
and  tell  me  that  in  good  conscience  you 
can  vote  for  this  besmircher." 

That  thread  in  the  fabric  of  the  record 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  a  gleaming 
thread  which  intertwines  in  the  fabric 
of  a  great  pattern  of  foreign  policy.  It 
bespeaks  his  determination  to  b\iild  a 
defense.  It  bespeaks  his  dedication  to 
build  up  a  hemispheric  defense,  so  that 
no  nation  would  dare  attack.  It  out- 
lines in  documents,  in  speech  after 
speech,  that  although  our  intentions  are 
peaceful,  we  will  fight  if  fight  we  must  in 
case  of  attack. 

In  spite  of  that  documentation,  crystal 
clear  to  anyone  who  will  read,  this 
nominee  falsely  charged,  while  she  was  a 
Member  of  C(»igress,  that  Roosevelt  had 
lied  us  into  war.  We  are  asked  to  con- 
firm her.  I  say  it  is  an  insult,  in  my 
judgment,  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  reveres  the  memory  of  the  great 
Roosevelt. 

Here  Is  one  Senator,  only  incidentally 
a  Democratic  Senator,  who  will  not  turn 
his  baxik  upon  Fi*anklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, no,  nor  upon  Harry  Truman  nor 
Dean  Acheson,  by  voting  to  confirm  this 
nomination.  I  have  not  intention  to 
vote  for  a  slandei-er. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbright]  pointed  out,  when  the  attack 
came  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  was  engulfed, 
Brazil  was  among  the  most  active  of  our 
cJlies.  A  division  of  Brazilian  troops  was 
sent  to  Italy;  bases  in  Brazil  made  pos- 
sible the  control  by  allied  fleets  of  the 
south  Atlantic;  her  air  bases  provided 
the  shortest  air  route  to  North  Africa. 

Brazil  went  into  that  war  as  a  resiHt 
of  the  hemispheric  solidarity  preached 
and  practiced  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  HulL 
There  is  no  denying  the  statement  made 
by  our  committee  chairman  that  if  the 
United  States  was  "lied  into  war"  by 
Roosevelt,  so  was  BrazlL 
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I  think  I  have  shown  that  no  one  waa 
lied  into  that  war.  except  by  the  Fascists 
of  Oermany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  It  was 
the  leaders  of  those  countries  who,  In 
their  diplomatic  exchanges  over  the 
years,  lied,  time  and  time  again,  to  the 
heads  of  the  free  nations.  That  is  where 
the  prevarications  are  to  be  found. 
They  sought  by  their  falsehoods  in  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  with  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  Cordell  Hvill  to  build  up  a  false 
sense  of  security  in  the  United  States. 

To  use  a  colloquialism,  I  think  Roose- 
velt's speeches  show  very  clearly  how 
rapidly  he  became  "wise"  to  them.  To 
take  only  one  of  the  many  excerpts  I 
have  used  this  afternoon,  where  he  re- 
lated in  one  of  the  1940  campaign 
speeches,  the  steps  of  German  aggres- 
sion upon  the  peoples  of  nation  after 
nation  of  Eiurope,  he  made  very  clear 
that  he  recognized  the  differences  be- 
tween the  prof  essings  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
soUnl  and  their  ruthless,  tyrannical 
practices. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  HIS.  LUCX:   HIS  SELKCTION  WAS 

■orxLT  poutical:  as  diplomat  sue  is  un- 

qUAI.IFIKO 

Let  me  now  s\xm.  up  the  reasons  for 
my  opposition  to  this  nomination.  They 
fall  into  two  groups:  first,  that  her 
nomination  was  on  the  basis  of  the  close 
political  relationship  of  the  Luce  empire, 
with  its  publications,  its  financial  con- 
tributions to  Republican  campaigns,  and 
Mrs.  Luce's  services  to  the  Republican 
IMirty:  and  second,  because  on  her  pub- 
lic record  I  do  not  believe  Mrs.  Luce 
is  properly  equipped  emotionally  and  in- 
tellectually to  represent  the  United 
States  abroad.  She  is  being  sent  to  a 
coimtry  where,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
career  diplomat,  not  a  political  ap- 
pointee, should  be  sent. 

I  have  no  Illusion  about  the  power 
with  public  opinion  that  lies  with  the 
Luce  publications.  The  wide  circula- 
tion of  Its  magazines.  Time  and  Life, 
the  influence  in  the  business  world  of 
Fortune,  the  television  stations  it  owns 
in  the  Middle  West,  including  KLZ  in 
Denver,  KTVT  \n  Salt  Lake  City,  WTCN 
In  Minneapolis,  WFBM  In  Indianapolis, 
and  its  Grand  Rapids  station  in  Michigan 
afford  Time,  Inc.,  a  tremendous  force  for 
good  or  ill  with  American  public  opinion 
and  the  news  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  amalgamation  of  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration policies  and  the  editorial 
policies  of  Time  and  Life  is  well  known 
even  to  the  casual  reader  of  them. 

I  could  refer,  for  example,  to  the  farm 
editorials  in  Life,  which  condemn  sub- 
sidies to  American  farmers,  much  along 
the  lines  of  the  Benson  farm  policy. 
Of  course,  it  is  characteristic  of  Life 
that  it  does  not  mention  the  $9»^  mil- 
lion annual  postal  subsidy  which  it  en- 
Joys  itself,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  which 
aids  immeasurably  in  distributing  these 
antisubsidy  editorials  more  widely. 

The  heavy  financial  support  to  OOP 
candidates,  including  President  Eisen- 
hower, from  the  Luces  has  been  docu- 
mented. 

The  close  working  relationship  of 
Time,  Inc..  and  its  staff  with  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  its  policies 
has  also  been  covered  in  this  speech. 


That  the  Luce  publications  are  taken 
many  times  to  represent  or  indicate  ofB- 
clal  administration  views  is  clear  from 
the  oil  incident  in  Italy  and  the  episode 
in  Bolivia  when  a  quotation  of  an 
American  official  in  Time  caused  a  riot 
against  American  property, 

Mrs.  Luce  has  said  that  it  is  she  and 
not  her  husband  who  is  to  be  ambassa- 
dor. But  the  record  shows  that  the 
Luces  go  together  and  that  they  are 
taken  together  by  the  country  to  which 
Mrs.  Luce  is  accredited. 

Before  our  committee,  Mrs.  Luce  was 
asked  whether  her  husband  would  ac- 
company here  to  Brazil.    She  replied : 

He  expecta  to  do  as  he  did  when  I  was 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  to  accompany  me.  of 
course,  and  to  remain  a  half  of  the  year. 

An  oil  policy  Mr.  Luce's  publications 
favored  came  to  the  fore  in  Italy  a  short 
time  later  as  the  policy  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  as  well.  In  Latin  America, 
oil  and  the  United  States  are  a  sensitive 
and  potentially  dangerous  combination. 
I  point  out  that  the  South  American  edi- 
tion of  Time  is  not  only  circulated  but 
is  published  in  Brazil.  In  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  edition,  there  occurred  an  in- 
ternational conference,  a  veritable  sum- 
mit meeting,  of  President  Eisenhower, 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent,  of  Canada, 
and  the  President  of  Mexico,  to  take  up 
as  its  chief  item  the  tax  which  Canada 
had  imposed  upon  American  magazines 
and  which  affected  only  two — Time  and 
Reader's  Digest. 

The  close  interrelation  of  the  Luce 
editorial  line  and  administration  foreipn 
policy  in  Asia  has  also  been  itemized  in 
this  speech. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bolivian  agitators 
found  it  so  easy  to  alarm  the  people  of 
that  country  when  Time  quoted  a  State 
Department  official  as  suggesting,  even 
facetiously,  that  Bolivia  should  be  divid- 
ed up  among  its  neighbors. 

We  are  not  voting  here  merely  on 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  Luce  should  be  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil;  unfortunately,  we  are 
voting  on  whether  to  export  the  Luce 
political  and  economic  philosophies, 
which  are  disseminated  through  many 
machines  of  public  opinion,  as  official 
American  policies. 

This  result  is  what  comes  of  the  down- 
grading of  diplomatic  missions  into  po- 
litical plums. 

In  addition,  I  have  also  gone  at  length 
into  the  personal  qualifications  of  Mrs. 
Luce  herself,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  she 
does  not  pass  the  minimum  test  of  com- 
petence which  the  Senate— and  the  ad- 
ministration— should  impose. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  have  announced 
that  I  will  not  yield  untU  I  have  finished 
my  speech;  then  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Luce's  record  of  interference  in 
domestic  political  and  economic  activi- 
ties in  Italy  is  the  worst  possible  prece- 
dent for  a  similar  post  in  South  America, 
where  we  are  only  gradually  recovering 
from  the  disasters  of  our  diplomacy 
down  there  of  the  last  five  years. 

Most  shameful  of  all  Is  the  endorse- 
ment by  the  Senate  of  a  person  who 
charged  that  an  American  Secretary  of 


State  has  cost  us  not  only  much  money, 
but  the  blood  of  American  boys  in  Korea; 
who  claimed  that  Communists  infested 
"every  branch"  of  the  State  Df  partment, 
just  before  she  became  a  part  of  it;  and 
who  attributed  our  Involvement  in 
World  War  II,  and  that  of  Brazil,  to  the 
lies  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Today  the  United  States  is  signatory 
to  9  mutual  defense  treaties;  41  nations 
are  also  signatory  to  them.  This  means 
that  we  are  bound  to  spring  to  the  de- 
fense of  any  of  them  if  they  are  at- 
tacked, and  vice  versa.  These  mutual 
defense  treaties  are  the  foundation  of 
American  foreign  policy:  the  United 
States  was  very  anxious,  in  many  cases, 
to  get  these  nations  to  join  in  such 
mutual  arrangements. 

Brazil  lived  up  to  a  mutual  defense  ob- 
ligation in  1941  and  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  Yet  Mrs. 
Luce  says,  in  her  charge  that  Roosevelt 
lied  us  into  war,  that  Brazil  was  taken 
in,  in  effect,  and  was  "lied  into  war." 

Mrs.  Luce  has  offered  nothing  to  docu- 
ment what  I  regard  as  a  subversive 
statement.  The  docxuientatlon  is  all 
on  the  other  side. 

Her  charge  stands  as  nothing  more 
than  a  hysterical  potshot,  taken  at  a 
wartime  leader  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
a  few  votes  In  the  midst  of  a  campaign. 
It  is  a  monument  to  her  qualifications 
in  the  field  of  political  hatchetry,  but  it 
is  also  documentation  that  she  is  In- 
competent to  serve  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil.  It  is  a  clear  docu- 
mentation that  she  lacks  the  diplomacy 
and  tact  which  one  should  have  who 
represents  the  United  States  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  my 
speech  today,  one  of  my  colleagues  sent 
to  me  a  facetious  note.  However.  I  shall 
read  it  into  the  Record,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  have  some  serious  Im- 
port: 

According  to  the  cifrrent  Congr«wlonal 
Directory,  our  legation  in  Bolivia  U  vacant. 
Possibly  It  would  be  fitting  for  the  President 
to  nominate  Henry  Luce,  the  editor  of  Life 
magazine,  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  Bolivia. 

Mr.  President,  although  that  note  was 
sent  to  me  in  humor.  I  wish  to  state  that 
Mr.  Luce's  presence  In  our  Embassy  In 
Brazil  for  6  months  does  not  augur  well 
for  a  strengthening  of  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  to  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  ask  questions,  I  shall 
close  by  saying  that  in  the  last  15  years 
I  have  made  in  the  Senate  many 
speeches  which  have  been  difficult  to 
make;  but  I  have  never  made  one  with 
a  heavier  heart  or  with  a  firmer  convic- 
tion that  it  was  my  public  duty  to  make 
it.  This  speech  has  not  been  a  pleasant 
one  to  give.  But.  my  sense  of  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  Senator  has  compelled 
me  to  make  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs.  I  think  I  would 
have  been  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty  if  I  had  not  forewarned  my 
country  that  this  nomination  is  a  hor- 
rendous mistake. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  act  hastily,  but  that  Senators 
will  refiect  on  this  nomination,  and  will 
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give  further  consideration  to  the  record 
made  today  in  this  Chamber  on  both 
.sides  of  the  pending  question,  and  at  a 
later  date  will  vote. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cai»i»ok1, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  have 'been  particularly  Interested  to 
hear  his  remarks  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mrs.  Luce  for  the  position  to 
which  she  has  been  nominated,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  an  eighth-grade  geography 
class.  In  the  letter,  the  members  of  the 
class  Indicate  the  increasing  awareness 
of  the  problem  which  now  cpnfronts  our 
country.  I  wish  to  read  the  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  then  ask  him 
to  comment  on  It. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

DcAK  SKNAToa  CANNON :  In  our  study  of 
foreign  countries,  it  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  some  of  oiu-  foreign  represcnta- 
Uves  are  Inadequately  trained  and  prep;ired 
for  their  Jobs'.  Since  we,  as  a  country,  are 
Judged  by  our  foreign  representatives.  It  la 
imperative  that  they  should  be  fine  and 
dedicated  examples  of  the  American  people. 
In  order  to  be  well  prepared,  we  think  that 
they  should  have  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Due  to  careful  training,  the  Communists 
are  gaining  more  and  more  influence  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 

We  know  that  this  Is  not  a  new  problem. 
We  would  deeply  appreciate  your  advice  on 
what  we  can  do,  as  future  voters  and  leaders 
of  the  United  States,  to  Improve  the  train- 
ing of  our  foreign  representatives.  We  feel 
that  this  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  deserves  your  attention. 

Thank  you.    Sincerely. 

The  Eighth  Okaoe  Geocbapht  Class. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  secretary. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  state  whether  he  believes  the 
nominee  has  sufficient  imderstanding 
and  background  in  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  country  to 
which  she  has  been  nominated  to  serve 
as  our  Ambassador. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
that  letter  certainly  deserves  comment. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  assiurance  regarding 
the  generation  that  is  coming  up. 
through  America's  free  school  system. 
Sometimes  I  say  that  at  times  I  think 
even  the  youngsters  are  ahead  of  the 
politicians,  on  some  issues.  Such  a  let- 
ter is  inspiring,  and  gives  us  greater  con- 
fidence for  the  future. 

In  answer  to  the  direct  question  my 
colleague  has  asked,  let  me  say  that  in 
the  speech  I  have  made  today  I  have 
pointed  out  why  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Luce 
does  not  have  the  qualifications  which 
those  youngsters  have  outlined  in  their 
letter,  and  why  I  believe  it  is  so  i-npor- 
tant  that  this  post  be  filled  by  a  career 
diplomat,  one  with  years  of  service  In 
Latin  America,  one  who  knows  the  lan- 
guage and  the  mores,  and  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  customs,  traditions, 
and  practices  of  the  people — not  only  of 
the  people  of  Brazil,  but  also  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  countries,  because 
we  must  not  forget  that  our  Ambasador 
to  Brazil  must  work  closely  with  our  am- 
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bassadors  to  other  Latin  American 
cotmtries. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Luce  has  the  com- 
petency that  is  required  for  this  position. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK!  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

A  few  minutes  ago  he  placed  in  the 
Record  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1,  1952,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald;  that  was  before  the  time 
when  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Times  Herald  were  merged. 

I  should  like  to  call  my  colleague's  at- 
tention to  the  article,  which  is  entitled 
••Truman  Is  Challenged  To  Act  on  Red 
Problem — Infiltration  Wide,  Mrs.  Luce 
Says." 

Beneath  the  headline  is  a  little  box  in 
which  appears  the  following: 

Senator  McCarthy  promises  to  continue  at- 
tack  on  "Commlecrats." 

Beneath  that  is  the  followmg: 
Nrw  York,  September  30. — ^Former  Bep- 
reaentatlve  Clare  Boothe  Luce  charged  to- 
night that  the  Red  undergroimd  operated 
in  at  least  23  vital  U.S.  Government  agencies 
during  the  last  20  years  and  stole  "Just  about" 
every  American  secret. 

Later  on  in  the  article  we  find  this: 

Mrs.  Luce  asserted  the  Government  during 
the  last  20  years  has  not  guarded  against 
the  danger  of  Communist  infiltration  because 
"some  of  the  guards  appointed  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  themselves  the  thieves  of 
our  security." 

Finally,  I  quote  again  from  the  article: 
Mrs.  Luce  charged  that  while  the  in- 
famous "Ware  cell" —  which  she  called  the 
"general  staff  of  the  original  Commtmist 
underground  in  the  United  States" — was  op- 
erating in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. Governor  Stevenson  joined  the 
legal  stair  of  the  AAA. 

I  am  glad  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  has  had  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  believe  it  buttresses 
the  splendid  speech  he  has  made. 

I  have  asked  him  to  yield  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  pertinent  data  contained 
in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  afternoon  I 
shall  explain  briefly  why  I  find  myself 
unable  to  supp>ort  this  nomination.  But 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  spoken 
long  and  very  f.bly,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
detain  him  any  longer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much  for  em- 
phasizing the  article,  which  I  previously 
placed  in  the  Record.  As  he  has  pointed 
out.  the  article  deals  with  the  nominee's 
"McCarthy  tactics." 

Mr.  BARTLETT  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  3ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon read  testimony  given  by  the  nominee 
during  the  hearings;  and  on  page  6  of 
those  hearings  ai>pear  two  passages  to 
which  I  now  refer. 

One  is  in  these  words: 

Tor  20  years  mortal  enemies  of  ours  have 
been  growing  and  thriving  in  the  organism 


of  the  Democratic  Party.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  dislodge  them.  We  must  shake  them 
all  out.  Tes.  the  tree  of  government  must 
be  shaken  hard.  Then  these  rotten  apples, 
tliese  mortal  enemies,  wUl  fall  out  before 
all  from  the  top  branches. 

And  again  referring  to  President 
Roosevelt: 

The  only  American  President  who  ever  Ued 
us  into  a  war,  because  he  did  not  have  the 
political  courage  to  lead  us  into  it. 

Last  week  I  read  two  columns  relating 
to  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce,  and  the 
columnists  stated,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
that  whatever  the  nominee  might  have 
said  in  the  above  connection,  she  was 
not  then  an  Ambassador,  a  member  of 
the  diplomatic  service  of  our  country,  so 
those  remarks  are  without  p)ertinence  in 
evaluating  the  present  nomination.  It 
may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  already  commented  on  that  question. 
I  was  not  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  con- 
tinually to  hear  all  of  his  speech.  But 
I  wonder  if  he  would  care  to  give  his 
opinion  on  what  these  columnists  had 
to  say  on  that  score. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  discussed  that 
issue  at  length.  I  have  read  the  two 
newspaper  articles  by  those  columnists. 
I  am  accustomed  to  their  writing  as 
apologists  for  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  for  reactionary  policies,  so 
I  dismissed  them  as  not  deserving  of  any 
special  comment;  but  a  very  long  sec- 
tion of  my  speech  Is  devoted  to  the  re- 
marks the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
quoted  from.  I  presented  my  case  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  there  is 
not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  in  what  Mrs. 
Luce  has  given  us  that  documents  her 
slanderous  charges.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  I  have  covered  her  statements 
at  great  length  in  my  speech.  In  my 
opinion,  she  does  not  have  that  diplo- 
matic judgment  which  we  should  insist  a 
p>erson  should  have  whose  nwnination  to 
an  ambassadorial  post  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further  for  a  comment  from  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  state 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  nomination,  and  I  intend  to 
do  so  essentially  because  I  would  vote 
against  any  nominee  who  had  designated 
one  of  the  great  political  parties  as  a 
party  of  treason;  and,  by  implication  at 
least,  that  has  occurred  in  this  case,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  want  to  say  further,  if  my  party  were 
in  control  of  the  administration  and  had 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  nomination  requir- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  were  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  that  nominee  had  declared  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  be  a  party  of  treason, 
I  would  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
that  nomination  also. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  the  position  he 
has  taken. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  not  privileged 
to  be  on  the  floor  earlier  this  afternoon. 
I  shall  read  carefully  what  the  Senator 
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has  himself  very  carefully  considered  be- 
fore speaking  on  this  nomination. 

This  may  have  been  covered  but  I  won- 
der if  I  might  direct  attention  again  to 
page  6  of  the  hearing,  where  apparently 
the  chairman  is  quoting  Mrs.  Luce: 


The  only  American  President  who  ever 
lied  ua  Into  a  war,  because  he  did  not  have 
the  political  courage  to  lead  us  Into  It. 

Are  we  to  understand,  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  that 
the  language  I  have  just  read  are  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Luce  or  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  used  in  speaking  of  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Not  language  that  she 
is  supposed  to  have  used;  it  is  language 
she  did  use  in  describing  President 
Roosevelt.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  have  discussed  the  matter,  I 
suppose,  for  30  or  40  minutes  as  a  part 
of  my  speech  this  afternoon,  as  a  basis, 
In  part,  for  my  contention  that  she  lacks 
the  diplomatic  abihty  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  in  anyone  whose  nomination 
as  an  Ambassador  we  are  expected  to 
confirm. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  I  started  with  the 
inaugural  speech  of  Roosevelt  in  1933, 
when  he  laid  down  the  "good  neighbor" 
policy.    Then  I  moved  into  the  famous 
"quarantine"  speech  of  1937.    Then  I 
referred   to   extracts   from   his   foreign 
policy    pronouncements    from    1937    to 
Pearl  Harbor.    I  presented  the  point  of 
view,  which  I  think  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted,   that    in    speech    after    speech 
Roosevelt  showed  that  his  pattern  of  for- 
eign policy  was  to  build  America's  de- 
fenses for  defense;  that  it  was  a  defense 
policy  for   the  entire  Western   Hemi- 
sphere; that  he  made  clear  time  and 
time  again  in  his  speeches  that  fight  we 
would  if  fight  we  must,  but  our  aim  was 
peace,  our  aim  was  to  find  some  way. 
somehow,  to  put  out  the  prairie  fire  that 
was  threatening  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  and  which  might  result  in  a  world 
war  with  the  free  nations  against  the 
totalitarian  nations  of  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

He  said  he  would  not  send  American 
boys  Into  a  foreign  war,  and  he  did  not. 
unless  one  interprets  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  as  a  "foreign  war." 

I  said,  on  the  basis  of  that  documenta- 
tion, that  I  considered  it  to  be  subver- 
sive for  anyone  to  have  charged  In  the 
first  place,  and  who  still  refused  to  re- 
tract the  charge  that  Roosevelt  lied  us 
Into  a  war.     Mrs.  Luce  apologized  for 
Intemperate  language,  but  she  did  not 
retract  her  charge  against  the  President. 
I  cannot  vote  for  such  a  person;  I  will 
not  vote  for  such  a  person;  and  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  record  speak  for  Itself. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  shall  not   labor 
the  point,  except  that  I  should  like  to 
elicit  again  from  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon comment  which  he  has  already  In- 
dicated to  the  effect  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Mrs.  Luce  apparently  meant  what  she 
said  in  the  first  instance,  and  had  no 
desire  to  alter  the  expression  which  I 
have  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.    She  regarded  the  lan- 
guage as  intemperate,  but  she  did  not 


retract  her  position  that  she  thinks 
Roosevelt  lied  us  into  a  war.  She  does 
not  use  the  word  "He"  again.  I  think 
the  testimony  makes  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  wholesome  that  we  in  the 
Senate  have  a  Member  of  this  body  [Mr. 
Morse)  who  dissents,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  dissenting,  but  for  reasons 
which  he  believes  are  well  founded.  In 
this  instance  I  have  the  feeling  many 
Senators  will  desire  to  study  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully,  even  in  the  minutes 
that  apparently  remain  to  us  before  the 
vote  on  the  nomination. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  I  have  been  asked 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be- 
fore his  speech  begins.  The  leadership 
asked  me  to  do  it.  I  feel  I  should  do 
it,  unless  the  Senator  knows  of  some 
reason  why  I  should  not. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  get  recognized  first? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  may  a  quorum 
call  without  my  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  doubt  there  has  ever  been 
a  more  severe  and  bitter  attack  upon 
£ui  individual  who  has  been  nominated 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States  for 
a  high  post  in  the  service  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, am^bassadorial  or  otherwise, 
than  we  have  heard  on  the  Senate  floor 
this  afternoon;  and  I.  for  one.  think  it 
is  wholly  imjustifled  and  unjustifiable. 
I  say  that  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1  favorably 
recommended  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  is  known  about 
this  nominee  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
address  the  Senate  at  length,  but  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  concerning 
some  things  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said. 

I  am  particularly  offended  by  his  state- 
ment on  page  3  of  his  prepared  text,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page: 

Is  she  honesty  Is  she  reliable?  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  Mrs.  Luce  does  not  meet  either 
criteria. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Mrs.  Luce 
for  a  long  time.    She  is  a  citizen  of  my 


State.    She  has  a  reputation  for  both 
honesty  and  reliability. 

Mr.  President,  John  Poster  Dulles,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  is  now  un- 
happily in  the  hospital  and  is  a  very 
sick  man,  but  he  was  not  sick  at  the 
time  he  recommended  Mrs.  Luce  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  Foster  Dulles  would  recommend 
someone  to  the  President  for  an  ambas- 
sadorial assignment  if  he  were  not  satis- 
fied that  the  nominee  was  both  reliable 
and  honest.  I  also  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  what  the  pressures  were,  would 
assign  anyone  to  any  important  post  in 
his  Government,  particularly  a  high  am- 
bassadorial post  such  as  the  one  in 
Brazil,  unless  he  were  satisfied  in  his 
mind  and  in  his  heart  that  the  nominee 
was  both  honest  and  reliable. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  4  of  the  text  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, which  I  have  been  following,  there 
is  reference  to  "the  intertwining  of  Henry 
Luce  policies  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
policies  which  have  so  influenced  history 
in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Europe," 
and  so  forth.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
the  editors  of  Time  magazine  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  approve  the  Elsen- 
hower foreign  policies  in  connection 
with  these  areas,  but  I  believe  it  is  un- 
fair to  this  administration  and  to  the 
President  to  indicate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  Indicated,  I  believe, 
that  the  administration  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  Mr.  Luce,  or  by  the  editors 
of  Time.  Life,  and  Fortune  magazines. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  speaks  of 
the  "empire  which  has  molded  public 
opinion  and  frequently  slanted  the  news 
for  many  years." 

He  says: 

It  has  great  power  to  distort  the  truth, 
and  it  has  shameleMly  done  so. 

That  is  a  frightfully  severe  attack, 
and.  I  believe,  without  justification. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  has  known 
Henry  Luce  since  1919  or  1920.  I  knew 
him  before  there  ever  was  a  Time  maga- 
zine. I  watched  him  and  Britton  Had- 
den  start  the  magazine,  from  nothing. 
They  did  not  buy  out  anything.  They 
started  from  nothing,  and  they  built  one 
of  the  finest  publication  houses  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  This  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  this  country  in  many 
ways,  not  only  in  the  pollUcal  field  but 
also  in  education,  in  the  arts,  in  the 
theater,  and  many  other  ways. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  another  man 
who  holds  the  authority  and  power  Mr. 
Luce  holds  in  the  publication  field  who. 
In  my  judgment,  has  exercised  the 
power  with  such  great  discretion  and 
with.  I  believe,  full  integrity,  and  re- 
sponsibility, conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  molder  of  public  opinion.  I  think 
our  country  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
had  these  magazines,  with  such  a  Wide 
circulation  and  such  influence,  in  such 
very  able  and  capable  hands. 

On  page  7  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
says: 

But  even  mwe  imporUnt  Is  the  manner 
in  wiilch  the  Luce  famUy  has  dominated  th« 
foreign  policy  of  the  Osenhower  administra- 
tion In  regard  to  China. 
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I  beUeve  that  this  is  a  severe  reflection 
upon  a  great  Secretary  of  State.  John 
Poster  Dulles,  who  has  been  consistent 
in  connection  with  his  China  policy  since 
long  before  he  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  certainly  all  the  time  he  has  been 
Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  believe  any 
man  can  prove  to  the  Senate  that  John 
Faster  Dulles  has  been  taking  his  color 
from  anyone  in  the  publication  field  dur- 
ing the  years  he  has  been  Secretary  of 
State.  I  think  this  is  a  reflection  upon 
him  which  Is  most  unfortunate,  to  put 
it  in  the  very  mildest  terms. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Senator's  text 
appears  the  following: 

But  I  do  call  attention  to  And  take  excep- 
tion to  the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Luce  has 
changed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  and  now  It  Is  proposed  that 
hla  wire  be  appointed  officially  as  a  member 
of  that  administration. 

I  have  already  challenged  the  view 
that  Mr.  Luce  has  •changed"  the  admin- 
istration's policy.  As  to  Mrs.  Luce'J 
nomination,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
that.  Mrs.  Luce  was  appointed  in  1953 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  her  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Certainly  Mr.  Luce  was  not  responsible 
for  Mrs.  Luce's  being  appointed  an  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States.  She  was 
appointed  because  of  her  own  excellent 
qualifications  for  the  Job.  and  she  has 
been  appointed  to  the  ambassadorial  post 
in  Brazil  because  she  has  already  dem- 
onstrated that  she  has  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  is  able  to  serve  with 
distinction  and  ability  In  one  of  the  most 
important  ambassadorial  posts  we  have, 
namely,  that  ir.  Italy. 

The  Senator  from  Oiegon  says  on 
page  8 : 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  policies  we  have  followed  on  Quemoy 
and  the  Matsus,  in  part  Influenced  and  cer- 
tainly praised  and  applaud>7d  by  the  Luce 
family,  have  very  nearly  brought  us  Into 
war. 

I  believe  a  better  case  aui  be  made  for 
the  proposition  that  the  policies  we  have 
followed  with  respect  to  Q  jemoy  and  the 
Matsus  have  kept  us  out  ol  war;  and  I  do 
not  give  the  Luce  family  any  particular 
credit  for  those  policies,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  claim  any. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  on 
page  8: 

This  was  a  direct  reversal  of  the  Luce  for- 
eign policy  and  It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
tliat  the  Elsenhower  administration  has 
failed  to  follow  that  policy. 

Thus  he  disproves  what  he  said  earlier 
in  his  statement,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Luce  family  had  very  nearly  brought 
us  into  war. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  further 
says: 

There  is  nothing  in  her  record  to  indicate 
to  me  tliat  Mrs.  Luce  is  quaUfled  to  be  a 
diplomat. 

There  is  so  much  In  the  record  that 
qualifies  this  lady  for  this  post  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  burden  the  Rjecoro  with  all 
the  material  which  Is  available,  but  at 
this  point  I  think  It  may  be  interesting 
to  read  into  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 


the  magazine  Newsweek  for  January  24, 
1955.    On  page  28  we  find  the  following: 

An  American  madonna:  Mrs.  Luce  has  now 
been  21  months  at  her  poet.  Seldom  has 
anyone  done  such  a  facelifting  job  on  a 
hostile  public  opinion.  Her  energy  and  hard 
work  have  got  the  grudging  respect  of  Italian 
officialdom.  Inside  the  Embassy,  "the  Boss'  " 
executive  ability  has  captured  the  loyalty  and 
respect  of  her  staff.  Her  charm  has  won  the 
affection  of  a  large  section  of  Italy's  people. 
"The  poor  classes."  as  a  snobbish  Italian 
conceded,  "regard  her  as  a  sort  of  American 
madonna."  She  has  been  a  puissant  Influ- 
ence for  bettering  Italo-Amerlcan  relations. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  significant 
comment  from  a  competitive  source,  the 
magazine  Newsweek. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine  for  July  1955,  in  which  there 
is  an  article  by  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.,  entitled 
"Ambassador  Luce,  as  Italians  See  Her." 

Barzini  is  described  by  Harper's  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  most  respected 
Roman  journalists.  Mr.  Barzini  was 
trained  at  Columbia  University,  and 
worked  for  several  years  on  American 
newspapers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
Uie  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
quote  briefly  from  the  article,  because  it 
bears  on  one  of  the  points  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  attempted  to  make. 
One  of  the  chapters  in  the  article  is 
headed  "WiU  She  Fall  on  Her  Face?" 

Everybody  waited  for  mistakes.  When 
in  May,  1953,  she  spoke  to  the  American 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  in  Milan,  saying  what 
was  obvious  to  all — that  Fhould  the  general 
elections  of  the  following  month  go  the 
wrong  way,  Italy  would  no  longer  receive  the 
same  amount  of  American  aid — everybody 
happily  accused  her  of  having  greatly  helped 
the  Commtmlsts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sim- 
ilar words  had  been  quietly  spoken  before 
the  1948  elections  by  James  Dimn.  the  former 
UB.  Ambaasador  to  Rome,  and  by  George 
Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  State — and  had 
been  plastered  on  all  Italian  walls,  at  the 
time,  with  excellent  results. 

I  read  that  particularly  because  Mrs. 
Luce  has  been  accused  of  meddling  or 
interfering  in  Italian  politics.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  this  careful  ob- 
server. Ml-.  Barzini,  likens  her  to  James 
Dimn  and  George  Marshall,  James  Dimn 
having  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished career  oflScers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  and  Mrs.  Luces  immediate  pred- 
ecessor at  Rome. 

I  have  one  further  request  for  an  in- 
sertion In  the  Record.  I  find  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  6.  1955, 
an  Associated  Press  article  entitled  "Mrs. 
Luce's  Policy  Hurts  Reds  in  Italian  Fac- 
tories." This  article  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  that  time  by  Representative 
Albert  P.  Morano,  of  Connecticut.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  said  in  his  address: 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Ltice  had  some  mo- 
ments of  success  during  her  last  2  years  in 
Rome  but  if  you  examine  her  entire  record, 
jrou  will  find  that  the  mistakes  of  her  4  years 
far  outweigh  the  popularity  of  her  departing 
months. 

I  again  assert  that  I  doubt  if  anyone 
was  in  a  better  position  to  examine  her 
entire  record  than  John  Poster  Dulles. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  so,  and  that 
others  in  the  State  Department  did  so. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sF<eak  with 
some  of  the  career  officers  in  the  State 
Department  about  this  nomination,  and 
I  find  them  entirely  friendly  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Mrs.  Luce's  entire  record  justi- 
fies the  appointment,  and  will  justify 
the  Senate  in  giving  her  nomination 
overwhelming  approval 

I  notice  that  when  Mrs.  Luce  was  first 
nominated  to  go  to  Italy,  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  held  a  luncheon  in 
her  honor. 

It  was  a  sellout.  It  was  one  of  the 
biggest  luncheons  ever  held  in  Washing- 
ton. The  people  giving  the  luncheon  had 
to  turn  away  hundreds  of  people  who 
wanted  to  attend  in  order  to  see  Mrs. 
Luce  on  her  way  to  that  important  post. 
For  many  years  she  has  led  in  polls  of 
public  opinion  as  one  of  the  women  most 
to  be  admired  in  the  whole  United 
States.  She  was  picked  as  one  of  the  10 
most  admired  women  in  the  United 
States,  and  she  was  frequently  well  up  in 
the  top  2  (H*  3  on  that  list  of  most  dis- 
tinguished American  women. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hoi)e  that 
the  Senate  will  follow  the  example  and 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  <m 
Foreign  Relations,  which  reported  the 
nomination  favorably  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  1.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
our  relations  with  Brazil  if  the  Senate 
were  not  to  approve  the  nomination  with 
an  overwhelming  vote,  I  therefore  ur- 
gently request  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  the  appointment  their  over- 
whelming vote  of  approval. 

ExHiarr  1 

Ambassaook  Lccx.  as  Italiahs  See  Hxs 

(By  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.) 

(She  has  defied  the  best  professional  ad- 
vice, made  plenty  of  enemies,  but  she  also 
has  disappointed  a  lot  of  people  who  hoped 
she  would  make  a  mess  of  her  Job  in  Rome.) 

The  setting  Is  so  right  It  is  almost 
theatrical.  The  Palazzo  Boncompagnl,  which 
houses  the  VS.  Embassy  in  Rome,  Is  a  hand- 
some Renaissance-style  building,  built  in 
the  late  1870s  for  a  wealthy  Roman  prince — 
and  Is  as  genuine  an  imitation  of  the  real 
thing  as  a  Newport  vUla.  In  the  eighties, 
an  American  Ambassador  who  had  been  a 
Civil  War  general  lived  there;  later  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Queen  Mother — a  clever 
and  handsome  blonde — who  reigned  over 
fashionable,  Uterary,  poUtlcal,  and  official 
Rome  until  her  death  in  1928.  There  is  also 
something  ironically  suitable  about  the  loca- 
tion at  the  turn  of  Via  Veneto,  one  block 
from  the  American  tourists'  hangout,  the 
Excelsior  Hotel,  and  from  the  sidewalk  cafes 
where  refugees  from  Hollywood  endlessly 
plan  movies  which  are  sometimes  made. 

There,  one  day  In  April  1953,  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  sat  for  the  first  time  at  the  desk  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  in  the  splen- 
didly    decorated    Louis    XV    room     which 
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had  once  b««ii  the  Queen  Mother's  private 
drawing  room.  Behind  her  desk,  on  a  pedes- 
tal to  the  right,  was  the  American  flag,  and, 
to  her  left,  her  own  ambassadorial  flag  with 
the  48  white  stars  on  the  blue  background, 
which  she  is  entitled  to  fly  from  the  mast  of 
any  warship  she  sails  on.  On  her  desk  she 
could  read  her  favorite  prayer,  written  In  ye 
olde  tea  shoppe's  script  and  suitably  framed : 
"LcMTd,  Thou  knoweist  I  shaill  be  verle  biuie 
this  day.  I  may  forget  Thee.  Do  not  forget 
me"  (Lord  Aatley  before  the' battle  of  Edge- 
hill).  (On  a  side  table  she  later  placed  a 
motto.  "And  above  all.  not  too  much  zeal." 
(Tallejrrand) ,  perhaps  not  so  much  to  remind 
herself  of  its  advice  as  to  prevent  other  people 
from  offering  It  to  her.)  At  the  end  of  the 
room  there  was  the  conference  table  for  staff 
meetings,  with  a  large  map  hanging  over  It. 
a  projection  of  the  henilspheres  seen  from 
the  North  Pole,  Indispensable  for  global 
thinking. 

The  Embassy  staff  of  more  than  a  thousand 
employees,  American  and  Italian,  were 
breathlessly  alert  for  new  orders.  Official 
Rome  was  curious,  amused,  and  skeptical — 
waiting  for  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  make 
a  fool  of  herself  and  go  home,  so  that  serious 
business  could  be  resumed.  Jokes  and  gos- 
sip had  preceded  her  arrival.  Nobody  be* 
lleved  the  Luce  experiment  would  last  long. 
It  was  said  that  she  had  accepted  the  job  as 
one  does  a  decoration,  something  to  add  to 
her  oOclal  biography. 

MOT  TOO  MUCH  UAL 

AU  thU  sht  knew.  And  she  knew  also 
t)i»t  the  wu  raolng  one  oX  the  moet  dlffloult 
countries  to  understand  and  advlee.  (luiy 
U  nobody'i  oyster.  Ouralo  MaUparte  said 
that  MueecUnl  told  him  In  deepalr:  "To  gov- 
ern zuijr  U  not  onl7  Unpoeelble.  Zt  la  uh- 
leec,") 

U  this  had  been  IBOS.  or  even  1918,  the  job 
would  have  been  a  sinecure.    In  those  daye, 
the  United  Statee.  aelde  from  some  eet  views 
about  ft  few  pftrtloular  problemi,  had  no  for- 
•ifn  polloy  juet  aa  It  had  no  oofnao.    Zt 
bought  the  beat,  whenever  It  needed  it,  old 
rrenoh  brandy  and  matured  Oownlng  Street 
vlewt.    The  American  Ambaaaador  in  Rome 
had  little  to  worry  about.    He  was  uaually  a 
dlstlngulahed  but  elderly  bxuintsiman,  who 
eat  at  his  desk  a  ooupU  of  hours  a  day.  and 
apent  the  reet  of  his  time  visiting  churches 
ftnd  mueeums.  exploring  laU  archeolofloal 
flnda,  or  riding  to  hounda  with  hia  French, 
British,   and    Imperial    German   coUeaguee. 
He   frequented   the   Royal   Court  with   an 
eagerness  and  cordiality  which  Only  aunch 
Republloana  could  afford  to  ahow  and  waa 
great  frlenda  with  the  Roman  arlatocraoy, 
who  owned  the  most  stupendous  palaaal  and 
the  beat  oooka.    There  were  few  problema  to 
deal  with,  moetly  related  to  postal  ratea,  Im- 
migration, commerce,  navigation,  and  aanl- 
tary  precauUona. 

Even  in  April  1953.  had  Clare  Booth  Luce 
been  another  pereon— a  career  diplomat  or 
the  woman  many  people  who  did  not  know 
her  thought  she  waa— the  job  might  atlU 
have  been  a  fairly  eaay  one.  There  la  no 
longer  a  Royal  Court,  of  courae,  where  ahe 
eould  play  the  part  of  the  American  grande 
dame;  there  are  no  brilliant  military  parades 
of  the  King's  Guards,  the  Plemonte  Reals 
Dragoons,  or  other  hlatorlc  unite.  (What  la 
left  of  the  Army  is  now  dreesed  In  NATO 
khaki  and  rides  In  Italian  jeeps.) 

atlll,  Rome  Is  one  of  the  last  great  capitals. 
There  Is  the  oldest  and  cloeest  society  In 
Europe,  with  names  reverberating  down  the 
corridor  of  centuries,  with  Immense  palazsi 
in  town  and  ruined  family  seats  In  the  coun- 
try, where  dinners  are  still  served  by  be- 
wlgged  and  powdered  flunklea  In  18th- 
oentury  Uverlee,  one  for  each  gueet,  and 
where  an  empty  throne,  covered  with  red 
damask,  always  walte  for  the  Pope's  visit. 
There  Is.  of  course,  the  pomp  of  the  Vatloaa 
eo\irt  and  the  pageantry  of  church  functlona. 


There  are  scheming  dowagers,  subtle  Ifon- 
slgnorl.  shrewd  politicians,  clever  writers, 
and  some  of  the  most  handsome  and  best 
dressed  men  of  this  drab  era,  who  still  know 
how  to  court  a  woman  of  rank  in  an  unob- 
trusive but  dan){erou8  way.  Rome  teems 
with  gossip  and  Intrigues,  fascinating  to  fol- 
low or  to  try  one's  hand  in.  Everybody 
sooner  or  later  comes  through  Rome.  It  Is 
beautiful,  decayed,  skeptical,  carnal,  ener- 
getic, and  Immortal. 

Sir  Victor  Mallet,  who  was  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  the  time,  told  Mrs.  Luce,  when 
she  arrived  not  to  worry,  to  go  to  the  office 
only  in  the  morning,  see  as  few  people  as 
possible,  leave  everything  to  her  staff,  read 
no  official  reports  or  memoranda,  take  long 
siestas,  and  enjoy  herself  in  the  afternoon. 
Rosle  von  Waldeck.  a  good  friend  who  stayed 
with  her  a  while,  sharply  reminded  her  of  the 
working  habits  of  the  German  Ambassador 
to  the  Kremlin  in  1917  and  1918:  he  slept  all 
day,  gave  parties  every  night,  and  moved  In 
the  Inner  circles  cf  the  Revolution  by  enter- 
taining Bolshevik  leaders  till  dawn,  having 
discovered  something  which  has  since  be- 
come well  known,  that  Communists  are  al- 
most always  snobs.  Talleyrand's  advice 
about  zeal  also  was  quoted,  during  those  first 
months,  till  she  and  her  husband  winced. 

TMC  STAOK,  TKX  WOKLO,  THE  CfrOaCH 

Of  courae  Mra.  Luce  could  do  none  of  theee 
things.  Her  appearance  Is  deceptive  to  Eu- 
ropeans. She  looks  like  an  Idle,  aolgn^e 
lady,  simply  but  smartly  dressed,  bearing 
heraelf  with  almost  queenly  dignity.  The 
hair  la  allky  blond,  the  eyee  are  waUr  blue 
and  worried,  the  pale  face  hae  eomethlng 
medieval  and  Flemish  in  lu  stiffneee,  which, 
of  oouree,  ouuld  kIso  be  New  England  and 
Puritan.  Her  manner  la  "aoclety":  ahe  la 
almoat  alwaya  extremely  kind  and  often  lla- 
tene  to  the  anawera  to  her  questions.  For  a 
well  known  eatlrlial  playwright,  her  repar- 
tee iB  remarkably  subdued:  ahe  rarely  al> 
Iowa  hefMlf  the  aatlaXactlon  of  a  good  biting 
line. 

The  real  woman  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. Itallaxu  know  little  or  nothing  about 
her  meager  and  levere  childhood  and  the 
contrasting  home  environment  of  culture 
which  bred  In  her  a  flsry  polemic  quality. 
The  daughter  of  a  violinist,  William  Booths, 
who  made  a  modeit  living,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Baptist  minister,  she  grew  up 
in  Old  Oreenwlch,  Conn.,  attended  Balnt 
Mary'a  school  In  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  and  later 
Miss  Mason's  In  Tarrytown. 

Theoretically,  she  might  have  become  a 
pro-Rooaevelt  leftlut,  but  her  peraonal  fight 
against  veeted  Interesu  took  a  conservative 
turn.  During  a  Buropean  tour  in  the  I9a0'a 
with  her  mother  and  supfather,  Albert  B. 
Austin,  an  ex-Oongreseman,  ahe  waa  atlrred 
by  the  battleflelda,  the  hoeplUla,  and  the 
devaaUtlng  inflation.  She  decided  to  become 
a  journaliat  so  that  she  could  "really  do 
something  about  It"  She  laUr  went  to  work 
for  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  In  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  for  women  and  flew  in  rickety 
planea  distributing  handbills  from  the  air 
"to  help  make  women's  Influence  felt  more 
strongly  In  American  politics." 

Her  marriage  to  wealthy  George  Tuttle 
Brokaw  went  on  the  rocks  In  1929,  and  ahe 
atarted  her  career  In  journalism.  She  got  a 
job  at  Vogue  and  then  moved  on  to  Vanity 
Fair,  beccnnlng  managing  editor  in  198a.  A 
year  later  she  published  a  book.  "Stuffed 
Shlrta,"  a  aatlre  on  tycoona  and  soclalltee, 
written  not  (as  a  le/twlng  liberal  would  have 
done  It)  from  the  dldewalk  looking  into  the 
lighted  windows  but  scornfully  from  the  in- 
side. "The  Women."  her  most  sucoeesful 
play,  which  waa  preaented  on  Broadway  in 
1939.  attacked  the  vulgar  new  rich,  and  "Kiss 
the  Boys  Goodby,"  struck  at  the  Illusions  of 
the  intellectuals  of  the  appeasement  era. 
When,  in  1939,  her  third  play.  "Margin  for 
Brror,"  started  a  longlsh  run.  it  was  the 


only  sucoeesful  antl-Ifasl  play  on  Broadway. 
Her  attacks  against  contemporary  society  aU 
tended  to  be  fundamentally  in  defense  oC 
traditional  values. 

In  1936  she  was  married  to  Henry  R.  Luce, 
head  of  the  Time-Life  empire,  but.  reotleesly 
active,  she  continued  to  write  new  plays,  arti- 
cles, books.  After  war  broke  out  she  became 
a  correspondent  for  Life.  She  made  tours 
of  the  Philippines  and  of  India,  Burma,  and 
China,  and  In  1943  was  elected  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut.  The  flrst  woman 
member  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, she  had  seen  more  of  the  war  than 
any  of  her  male  colleagues.  During  her  4 
years  in  Congress,  she  was  energetically  in 
favor  of  military  preparedness,  foreign  aid. 
admission  of  refugees,  equal  rights  for 
Negroes,  fair  employment  practlcee,  and  a 
healthier  relationship  between  labor  and 
capital.  Assuming  the  role  of  Cassandra, 
she  attacked  appeasement  of  Soviet  Rtissla, 
battled  against  the  Yalta  and  Teheran  agree-.. 
ments.  and  warned  her  countrymen  against 
Russia's  aggressive  aims  long  before  this  cam- 
paign became  fashionable. 

To  the  vast  surprise  of  the  public,  she  be- 
came a  Catholic  convert  in  February  1948. 
shortly  after  the  death  of  her  daughter  in 
an  automobile  accident.  She  explained  her 
spiritual  vlclssltudee  In  "The  Real  Reason." 
published  the  next  year.  At  the  end  of  her 
political  career  she  resumed  her  writing  and 
lecturing,  this  time  with  a  new  point  of  view, 
the  Catholic  conception  of  life — in  which  s^e 
had  found  a  coherent  framework  for  many 
of  her  past  oonvlctloiu,  and  to  which  aha 
added  a  atern  and  unonmpromlalng  tendency 
to  battle  against  all  sins,  errors,  and  mls- 
conoepuona,  which  la  more  FurlUn  than 
Roman.  (In  luly  ahe  dUoovered  that  moet 
people  were  unoonaclouc  Oatholloa,  thought 
little  about  the  religion  which  U  part  of  their 
llvee.  and  eometlmee  made  jokee  about  the 
cardinals  and  the  Pope.  "I  go  to  maee  every 
morning,"  ahe  aaid,  "I  aeem  to  be  the  only 
one,") 

Her  literary  aetlvttlee  eame  le  aa  end.  for 
the  Ume  being,  whsn  she  started  eampatgn- 
ing  for  Oen.  Dwight  D.  BUenhoweria  eleoUon. 
She  did  all  ahe  oould  to  ateure  hi*  Bomlna* 
tlon,  getting  hereelf  eent  aa  a  Oonneetlout 
delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1933.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
BUel^hower  appointed  her  Ambaaaador  to 
Italy. 

TMi  AMSAataaoa  wmo  wouu 
No.  when  you  know  how  ehe  got  there  you 
cannot  imagine  Mrs.  Luoe  in  Rome  taking 
afternoona  off  and.  like  a  eeaeoned  diplomat, 
letting  thlnga  flow  their  fatal  way.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  American  Embaasy  la  unlike  any 
other  In  Rome.  It  is  the  only  organlaatlon 
In  the  whole  city  where  nobody  takee  a  nap 
In  the  afurnoon;  after  lunch,  on  hot  sum- 
mer daye.  It  hums  with  life,  when  the  atreete 
are  empty  and  the  shops  cloeed.  American 
office  routine  keeps  mountains  of  mimeo- 
graphed paper  circulating  from  room  to 
room,  moat  of  It  arriving  aooner  or  later  on 
the  AmbaeeadorH  desk. 

Complicated  problema  arlae  dally.  The 
n.8.  Ambassador  in  Rome  is  responsible, 
among  many  things,  for  the  operaUon  In 
Italy  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, the  mutual  defense  aasiatanoe  program, 
the  military  assisunce  advisory  group,  the 
US.  escapee  program,  the  U.S.  Battle  Monu- 
ments CommUlson,  the  U.S.  Information 
Service  with  branches  In  the  principal  Ital- 
ian dtlea.  the  U.8.  narcoilce  attaoh«s  office, 
the  treaty  claims  office,  the  Navy  Purchasing 
Office,  the  veterans  office,  ths  American  Com- 
mission for  Cultural  Exchange  with  Italy, 
the  U.S.  foreign  building  operations,  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Foroe  attachae.  the 
Foreign  Agricultxiral  Service,  the  U.S.  rep- 
reeentative  in  Trieste,  and  consular  offioee  in 
the  principal  Italian  dUea.  The  Ambaaaa- 
dor la  the  only  pereon  who  can  give  American 
policy  in  luiy  a  uniform  direction.    From 
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any  one  of  these  offices  can  come,  any  day. 
unespectedly.  the  big  blunder  which  might 
wreck  US.  policy  in  Italy  and  embarrass  the 
President.     They  must  be  wbtched. 

Her  typical  day  Is  easily  the  most  strenuous 
In  Rome.  Between  8:30  and  9:30  she  ban- 
dies personal  matters  with  her  private  secre- 
tary at  Villa  Taverna.  the  handsome  Renais- 
sance villa  owned  by  the  Department  of 
state  for  the  residence  of  the  Ambassador. 
Between  9:30  and  1  o'clock  she  Is  at  her  desk 
at  the  Embacsy.  each  quarter  of  an  hour 
fllled  with  calls,  staff  meetings,  briefings, 
perusal  of  decoded  telegrams  and  dictation. 
Lunch  at  her  residence  Is  always  official; 
she  Invites  Italian  politicians.  Ministers, 
other  Ambassadors,  and  members  of  her  staff, 
in  turn,  to  discuss  ciirrent  events  and  prob- 
lems: any  visiting  American  who  has  a  valid 
Introduction  to  her:  former  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  friends  from 
Washington  (a  term  which  includes  most 
Members  of  both  Houses,  the  administration, 
the  Pentagon,  and  National  Press  Club)  who 
happen  to  be  traveling  through.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  Is  now  considered  one  of  the 
sights  of  Rome  like  the  Col<)Sseum  and  8t. 
Peter's.  She  carefully  receives  everybody. 
The  number  of  Italians  she  manages  to  see  is 
enormous:  industrialists,  bankers,  princes. 
Socialists,  labor  leaders,  journalists,  astrono- 
mers, actors,  and  musicians. 

Business  Is  resumed  at  her  office  at  3 : 30  and 
goes  on  tin  7:30  or  8  o'clock  Almoat  every 
evening,  between  7:30  and  9,  she  must  appear 
at  a  diplomatic  cocktail  party  or  two.  At  9, 
she  presides  over  a  large  formal  dinner  at 
Villa  Taverna,  unleee  ahe  la  aomebody'a 
guest  at  a  similarly  formal  dinner  party  elee- 
whers.  Bedtime  comes  at  ti>deflnlte  hours, 
before  midnluht  if  she  mannaes  to  duappear 
inconkpiruiiusly,  much  Inter  s<imetlmei  If  ahe 
Is  interested  In  the  information  aha  can  get 
(rtim  her  guests. 

Vsry  seldom  she  msnnaes  to  run  away 
and  have  an  early  small  dinner  in  a  trattoria 
with  a  few  people  the  really  wanU  to  talk  to, 
an  old  friend,  a  wriur,  a  clever  and  well-In* 
formed  diplomat.  The  only  »ure  way  to  get 
her  to  accept  a  dinner  invitntlon  is  to  ask 
her  alone  with  a  handpicked  group  of  men 
who  know  all  the  aruwers,  ths  kind  she  would 
want  to  Ulk  to  If  she  were  still  an  active 
Juurnallst.  Her  knowledge  of  Italian  is  suf- 
flclent  for  her  to  follow  the  conversation  and 
to  answer  with  slow,  falter-ng.  but  exact 
words.  She  studies  the  language  in  her  spare 
time,  on  Sunday  morning  or  iMfore  going  to 
sleep  at  night,  ofun  by  listening  to  recent 
Italian  books  or  artlclee,  reoorded  for  her 
on  magnetic  tape.  Her  knowledge  of  French 
Is  better  than  average. 

Most  o(  her  days  vary  from  the  typical. 
Last  autumn,  in  3  weeks  picked  at  random, 
she  went  to  Salerno  to  view  flood  devasta- 
tion, spoke  to  every  patient  In  every  hospital, 
and  arranged  to  have  14  American  military 
trucks  full  of  emergency  supplies  sent  from 
Leghorn.  The  following  day.  in  Naples,  she 
sumped  the  lO.OOOth  visa  under  the  refugee 
relief  program,  on  an  Italian  Immigrant's 
passport.  Back  In  Rome,  she  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  on  behalf  of  the  President  to 
Oen.  Aldo  Urbanl.  on  his  last  day  as  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  Air  Force;  gave  a  friendship 
dinner  for  top  Italian,  British,  Yugoslav,  and 
American  offlctala;  then,  on  the  aame  eve- 
ning, attended  the  Marine  Corps  birthday 
celebration  ball,  where  she  cut  the  cake  and 
played  the  trap  drums. 

During  the  aame  period  ahe  alao  reviewed 
American  troops  In  Leghorn,  flew  to  Sardinia 
for  a  a-day  program  of  ceremonies,  and  at- 
tended the  regular  number  of  national  holi- 
day receptions  at  other  embassies,  exchanged 
half-a-doaen  protocol  calls  with  newly  ar- 
rived diplomats,  appeared  on  TV,  and  spoke 
on  the  radio  for  welfare  appe  ils,  had  several 
meeting  with  Admiral  Fechteler,  commander 
In  chief,  southern  Europe  NATO,  attended 
uiTlclal  dinner*  and  luncheons,  and  carried  on 


routine  Embassy  work  dviring  her  stays  in 
Rome. 

If  Mrs.  Luce  possessed  the  strength  of  a 
horse,  all  this  extra  work  would  be  under- 
standable. But  she  Is  frail  and  always  looks 
as  if  she  needed  a  long  vacation  In  some 
mountain  village,  among  cows  and  water- 
falls, to  regain  her  strength.  She  drives  her- 
self relentlessly.  She  smokes  too  much. 
Trained  in  journalism,  she  Is  constantly  on 
a  deadline,  trying  to  define  Indefinable  situ- 
ations, to  suggest  plans  of  Immediate  action, 
to  resolve  impossible  dilemmas.  In  a  city 
where  days,  months,  years  do  not  matter, 
where  decisions  are  postponed  in  the  hope 
that  the  lapse  of  time  will  make  them  un- 
necessary, she  seems  to  be  the  only  person 
who  hears  the  ticking  of  history's  meter.  At 
the  most  frivolous  moment,  during  a  cocktail 
party,  at  a  ball,  she  will  take  somebody  aside 
and  fervently  ask: 

"Now,  this  is  a  vital  question.  I  would 
like  you  to  answer  only  after  you  have 
thought  about  It.  What  do  you  think  of 
Don  Slurzo's  latest  pronouncement?"  or. 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  latest  vote  in 
Parliament?" 

HENXT  LUCE  BT  KENXT  JAMES 

The  best  of  the  bargain  is  Henry  Luce's. 
In  Rome  he  lives  the  life  he  had  wanted  to 
live  for  years.  He  had  often  said,  "Someday 
I  Will  go  to  Europe,  to  Aala,  anywhere,  and 
study  one  country,  not  just  move  from  place 
to  place.  Learn  the  language,  get  to  know 
the  people,  their  phlloeophy  of  life,  their 
hopes,  past  and  present."  The  Italy  he  has 
come  to  la  a  faaclnatlng  and  Irritating  place, 
rich  with  experience,  crackling  with  the 
challenge  of  oommunlem, 

Luoe  uneoneclously  fell  Into  the  role  of 
a  Henry  Jamee  character,  the  honeat, 
atralghtforward  American,  defending  and 
promotini  the  aimple  Ideaa  Americana 
abroad  believe  to  be  theira  above  all:  cour- 
age, private  Initiative,  reeponalblllty,  hon- 
esty. Independence  from  government  aid 
and  interference.  He  la  ofUn  asked  to  apeak, 
mostly  at  buslneesmen'e  gatherings,  and  al- 
ways takes  great  palrui  to  explain  his  mes- 
aage,  warning  Xullana  about  government 
encroachmenu.  encouraging  them  to  rely  on 
their  own  strength.  Hit  speechee  and  hia 
private  conversations  carry  great  weight. 
He  was  given  the  honorary  rank  of  Minu- 
ter, for  correct  placing  at  dinner  tables. 
Thotigh  he  followa  political  developmenta 
closely,  he  says:  "I  only  help  Mrs.  Luoe  at 
eoclal  gatherlnge.     I  pour  tea." 

In  reality  he  carrlee  out  a  leisurely  and  un- 
official flanking  action,  often  doing  thlnga 
and  making  oontacta  which  would  be  awk- 
ward for  her.  (He  la  very  proud  of  her.  He 
heartily  concluded  a  speech  with  the  words: 
"Thank  God  for  the  American  Ambaeea- 
dor.") 

He  has  organlaed  hia  life  In  order  to  be 
In  lUly  half  of  the  time,  having  discovered 
that  hit  publishing  buslnees  can  be  run  ef- 
flclently  from  a  distance.  In  Rome  his  tele- 
phone doee  not  ring  as  often  as  In  New  York, 
hit  editors  can  communicate  with  him  only 
by  cable  or  by  letter,  appointments  are  fewer. 
In  Rome  there  is  more  time  to  talk  to  Amer- 
ican "personalities"  than  In  New  York  or 
Washington:  In  Italy  they  have  nothing 
much  else  to  do.  He  can  study  long-range 
plans,  examine  editorial  policy,  and  do  some 
writing.  Copies  of  his  magazines  reach  his 
desk  by  airmail  1  or  3  days  ahead  of  publi- 
cation date  In  America. 

He  has  hired  an  office  in  Corso  d 'Italia,  a 
couple  of  doors  from  the  Communist  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  with  large  windows  over- 
looking the  ancient  trees  of  Villa  Borghere. 
(He  could  not  work  In  the  Embassy,  of  course, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  embarrass  the  Rome 
office  of  Time  and  Life  with  his  presence.) 
He  has  a  small  staff,  one  assistant,  three  sec- 
retarlea.  one  ohatiffeur,  and  errand  boy.  He 
Ukee   Italian   leeeona.   reads   the   Bible   In 


Italian  (the  fact  that  he  knows  It  in  English 
almost  by  heart  helps)  and  reads  Italian 
versions  of  well  known  nursery  tales.  He 
loves  a  long  lunch  with  a  well-informed 
Italian  who  tries  to  answer  his  many  ques- 
tions, ranging  from  ethics  to  theology,  Irom 
politics  to  the  culinary  art,  which  come  down 
to  one:  the  fundamental  difference  between 
Protestant,  industrial,  modern  America  as 
represented  by  Henry  Luce  and  Italy  as  rep- 
rsented  by  his  guest.  When  he  travels,  he 
takes  on  one  city  at  a  time,  planning  with 
care  and  seeing  everybody  worth  knowing. 

Mr.  Luce  really  has  the  beautiful  time  VS. 
Ambassadors  enjoyed  half  a  century  ago.  He 
studies  only  the  problems  that  really  interest 
him,  can  see  anybody  in  Italy  by  merely 
expressing  a  desire,  or  call  on  the  Time-Life 
staffs  all  over  the  world  to  dig  up  background 
material  and  follow  developments  in  a  par- 
ticular field. 

In  the  privacy  of  their  apartment,  the 
Luces  debate  all  details  of  UB.  policy  In 
Italy.  They  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  a  self-confessed  pessi- 
mist who  does  not  allow  her  doubts  about 
the  final  outcome  to  Interfere  with  her  ac- 
tivity. Henry  Luce  Lb  an  optimist,  impa- 
tient with  the  warnings  of  old  Italian  hands 
and  professional  diplomats.  He  likes  to  say: 
"There  is  really  no  problem  in  this  countij 
which  a  little  courage  and  some  effort  can- 
not Bolve."  When  a  courae  of  action  la  aug- 
gested.  he  always  asks:  "What  good  will  come 
of  It?"  She  wanto  to  know:  "What's  the 
worst  that  can  happen?" 

Final  decisions,  of  course,  are  Mra.  Luce'e. 
becauae  here  la  the  reeponalblllty.  The  es- 
pensee,  which  are  extremely  heavy — to  run 
an  Ambaeeadora'  retldenoe  with  19  aervante, 
6  gardenera,  and  a  dining  room  aeatlng  48:  to 
dreaa  the  Ambaaaador  appropriately;  and  to 
add  to  the  Luoe  collection  of  Impreaaionlata 
and  Ohlneee  art— are  hia,  becatiae  hia  la  the 
money. 

MOW  WK.L  DOM  IT  WOKKt 

The  impact  of  the  Luoe  houaehold  on  rt- 
cent  Italian  political  developmenta  la  dlffl- 
oult to  eatlmate.  How  auceeeeful  le  the  Luce 
experiment— not  merely  of  placing  a  woman 
In  a  reaponalble  diplomatic  poet  (aomethlni 
which  the  Ruatlana  really  invented  long  ago) 
but  of  placing  thlt  particular  woman,  backed 
by  her  hutband't  power  and  advleef 

There  la,  of  courae,  eomethlng  mechanical 
In  the  operation  of  International  affaire 
which  thould  not  be  underectlmated.  State 
Department  decitlont,  plue  the  U.S.  Defenee 
budget,  have  the)*  Inevitable  Influence  on 
Communist  power.  To  bt  ture,  the  Lucet  are 
very  popular— everywhere  they  go  they  art 
followed  like  movie  ttara;  compoeera  dedicate 
songt  to  her;  poor  people  write  hundreds  of 
lettert  a  day  to  her  asking  for  help:  all  klnda 
of  gifts  pour  into  the  Embaeay.  Thia  preetlge 
la  partly  their  own,  becauee  of  their  obvlotu 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  It 
la  also  the  United  Sutee  in  general.  To 
moit  Italians  Mra.  Luce  la  "America,"  a  fe- 
male personification  of  a  great  friendly  coun- 
try, the  symbol  of  hope  In  a  world  of  dlapaUr. 
Nevertheleea.  It  la  fair  to  admit  that,  perhape 
not  propter  hoc.  the  altuatlon  haa  radically 
changed  In  Italy  since  the  Luces  arrived. 

Claire  Boothe  Luce  came  to  Rome  intimi- 
dated by  the  size  of  the  task  she  had  set  for 
herself.  Moreover,  ahe  waa  naturally  em- 
barrassed by  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Vatican.  Many  Americans  were  afraid  their 
predominately  Protestant  country  would 
become  Involved  in  popish  Intrlguea;  many 
Italians  were  afraid  the  Christian  demo- 
cratic hegemony  would  be  reinforced  with 
American  help:  and  Vatican  clrclee  were 
afraid  that  American  Catholic  political 
trenda  might  predominate  In  Italy,  through 
the  officee  of  the  American  Ambaeeador. 
(The  Vatican  U  slightly  to  the  left  of  Cardi- 
nal Spellman.) 

But  Mrs.  Luce  never  vlalted  the  Pope  and 
aaw  him  only  from  afar  at  great  pontlAoal 
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eerenx>BlM,  when  all  the  diplomatic  corps  la 
Invltad.  Once  aha  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  during  the  inauguration  of  the  North 
American  College.  Plus  XII.  walking  through 
the  crowd  waving  hla  hand  in  bleaalng,  sud- 
denly saw  her  and  moved  as  If  to  come  nearer. 
She  looked  nervously  at  the  news  photog- 
raphers and  hid  behind  some  fat  prelates. 
The  Pope,  probably  understanding  her  gea- 
ture,  walked  on. 

However,  s'l'i  does  see  the  Pope's  two  neph- 
ews. Carlo  and  Marcantonlo  PacelU.  who  are 
personal  friends.  She  sees  almost  all  the 
American  bishops  and  archbishops,  when 
they  come  to  Rome  for  their  ad  llmlna  visits 
and  ask  to  be  received.  She  cannot  refuse 
them.  A  U.S.  Senator,  who  had  opposed  her 
appointment  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a 
Catholic  convert,  recently  wrote  her  a  letter 
asking  her  to  see  that  a  nephew  of  his,  travel- 
ing through  Italy  be  received  by  Pl\u  XII. 
liCrs.  Luce  enjoyed  answering  tha*  she  could 
not  grant  the  request,  as  she  had  no  contacts 
whatsoever  with  the  Holy  See.  For  all  other 
American  visitors,  however,  audiences  are 
arranged  Informally  by  an  Embassy  official, 
aa  a  matter  of  routine. 

The  tasks  she  had  set  herself  to  do  in 
Italy  were  primarily  three:  Communism  had 
to  be  defeated,  the  Trieste  problem  settled, 
and  the  country  solidly  embedded  In  the 
Western  military  alliance.  The  Trieste  ques- 
tion was  the  key,  for  it  prevented  a  vigorous. 
Independent,  and  clearly  understood  foreign 
policy  of  collaboration  with  Yugoslavia  and 
smaller  Eastern  Mediterranean  nations.  At 
the  same  time,  Italy's  participation  in  West- 
ern defense  was  flabby  and  halfhearted  be- 
cause of  the  large  Communist  opposition  and 
because  of  the  presence  on  Italian  soil  of 
British  and  American  occupation  troops.  In 
applying  her  energies  to  finding  an  accepUble 
solution  to  the  Italian-Yugoslav  dispute, 
Mrs.  Luce  prodded  the  Embassy,  the  State 
Department,  und  the  Foreign  Office  for 
months.  When,  after  more  than  a  year  of 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Trieste  albatross  was  cut  from  the  Italian 
Government's  neck,  the  settlement  was 
widely  conceded  to  be  a  victory  for  the 
Ambassador. 

Her  efforts  to  force  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  antl-Commu- 
nlst  policy  have  been  less  successful.  She 
pleaded  first  with  the  late  Prime  Minister 
de  Gasperl  and  with  Pella  later;  lately  she 
has  been  after  Mario  Scelba.  Their  answers 
have  always  been  evasive.  Yes.  Madame  was 
right.  The  problem  was  an  urgent  one;  not 
a  day  should  be  lost.  Still  nothing  was  ever 
done.  She  was  baffled  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  determination  she  found  in  most  every- 
body. 

"What  can  be  done?"  she  would  dra- 
matically ask  her  friends.  "What  can  I. 
what  can  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  do?" 

The  reasons  why  nothing  could  be  done 
right  away  were  many.  Communists  in  Italy 
control  one-third  of  the  electorate  and  are 
not  merely  a  foreign-dominated  conspiracy 
but  also  the  largest  and  most  powerful  labor 
party,  the  only  one  which  actively  defends 
the  workers'  Interests.  Any  violent  antl- 
Communlst  policy  would  remind  people  of 
fascism,  repugnant  to  the  new,  postwar  po- 
litical leaders,  whose  authority  comes  from 
their  long  stand  against  Mussolini.  What 
the  Government  fears  most  is  the  Commu- 
nists' charge  of  being  subservient  to 
American  orders. 

Finally,  the  Christian  Democrats  have  re- 
sented the  publicity  she  has  given  to  their 
weakness  and  to  the  Communists'  gains, 
naturally  preferring  to  play  up  their  modest 
achievements.  The  American  Ambassador 
could  not  bear  to  waste  time  on  subtle  diplo- 
matic maneuvers,  but  dramatically  advertised 
the  danger  of  communism  in  every  possible 
way— in  her  speeches.  In  off-the-record  talks 
to    Rome    correspondents.     In     conversation. 


and,  when  in  Washington,  in  leaks  to  a  few 
favorite  columnists.  She  has  been  ably 
helped  In  all  this  by  her  husband.  Between 
them  they  certainly  have  helped  to  create  a 
new  atmosphere  in  Italy,  a  widespread  feeling 
that  something  must  be  done  quickly. 

In  a  few  cases  the  Kmbassy  bat  Inter- 
vened more  directly.  For  example,  the 
United  States  la  paying  for  •  considerable 
amount  of  military  equipment,  manufac- 
tured In  Europe,  for  the  use  of  the  NATO 
forces,  under  the  so-called  offshore  procure- 
ment program.  Until  recently  all  such  con- 
tracts were  awarded,  almost  automatically, 
to  the  lowest  bidders.  But  In  Italy  several 
contracts  have  been  withheld  from  firms 
where  the  workers  were  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Communist  leadership— with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Communists  have  lost  ground 
In  a  number  of  recent  trade  union  elections. 
The  real  obstacles  In  her  path  must  not 
be  underestimated.  A  beautiful  and  ambi- 
tious woman,  with  the  backing  at  a  power- 
ful government  publicity  organintlon.  she 
soon  won  the  crowd.  But  leading  Italians. 
Jealous  of  male  prerogatives,  resented  her 
dominant  position.  At  first  she  provoked 
hostility  from  every  quarter.  Palaszo  Chlgl 
officials  treated  her  gingerly,  aa  one  more 
American  oddity,  a  strange  Joke.  Women, 
of  course,  hated  her.  Foreign  diplomats  de- 
rided her  Informal,  enthusiastic,  and  revolu- 
tionary methods  of  doing  business.  Roman 
high  society.  Papal  aristocracy,  and  the  new- 
ly rich  found  her  not  sufficiently  flattered  by 
their  Invitations,  which  she  seldom  accepted. 
Ordinary  people  were  Irritated  by  the  royal 
splendor  of  her  life,  the  many  servants,  the 
Jewels,  and  the  beautiful  clothes. 

Communists  made  her  the  butt  of  all  their 
Jokes:  for  them  she  was  enemy  No.  1.  Tog- 
llatti  called  her  "a  poor  old  lady"  and  ac- 
cused her  of  bringing  bad  luck.  (She  com- 
plained: "The  government  defended  me  from 
all  his  false  charges  but  nobody  remembered 
to  deny  that  I  am  an  'old  lady'.")  Antl- 
Communlsts  resented  her  open  and  tireless 
nagging.  Fascists  called  her  a  "decadent 
democrat,"  democrats  and  progressives  ac- 
cused her  of  trying  to  revive  Fascism.  The 
British  too  were  alarmed.  They  thought 
that,  by  her  efforts  to  bring  about  an  Italo- 
Tugoslav  rapprochement,  she  was  endanger- 
ing the  subtly  engineered  equilibrium  of 
forces  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  British 
press  kept  alive  the  story  of  her  imminent 
resignation. 

WILL  SHE  TALL  ON  UEH  FACE? 

Everybody  walled  for  mistakes.  When  in 
May  1853  she  spolce  to  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Milan,  saying  what  was 
obvious  to  all— that  should  the  general  elec- 
tions of  the  following  month  go  the  wrong 
way,  Italy  would  no  longer  receive  the  same 
amount  of  American  aid — everybody  happily 
accused  her  of  having  greatly  helped  the 
Communists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  similar 
words  had  been  quietly  spoken  before  the 
1948  elections  by  James  Dunn,  the  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Rome,  and  by  George 
Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  State — and  had 
been  plastered  on  all  Italian  walls,  at  the 
time,  with  excellent  results. 

She  passed  another  difficult  moment  when 
L'Europeo  (a  pro-Government,  anti-Com- 
munist weekly)  printed  what  was  purported 
to  be  an  off-the-record  speech  she  had  made 
to  American  JournalisU  at  a  Mayflower  Hotel 
luncheon  in  Washington  in  the  summer  of 
1953.  Some  of  the  things  attributed  to  her 
sounded  authentic,  a  few  were  obvious  ex- 
amples of  distorted  reporting,  others  were 
plainly  absurd.  The  opposition  press  at- 
tacked her  violently.  Professional  diplomats 
deplored  her  outspoken  language.  Her  re- 
marks to  Mr.  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times,  on  the  predominance  of  Communist 
trade  unions  in  the  Italian  plants  working 
for  U.S.  defense  projects,  provoked  further 
objections.  ' 


As  the  months  paaaed,  Mrs.  Luce  learned 
to  hide  her  hand  more  and  to  abide  by  •odm 
of  the  traditional  rules  of  the  diplomatic 
craft.  Veteran*  grudgingly  admired  her  fast 
flying  trip  to  Rome,  In  the  summer  of  1964, 
to  t>e  present  at  the  funeral  of  Alcide  De  Oas- 
perl,  when  she  forced  all  other  Ambaaaadors 
to  leave  beaches  and  golf  links  to  follow 
■ult.  It  was  »  good  political  gesture,  eape< 
daily  since  she  and  De  Oasperi  had  not  got 
on  well  together.  At  the  funeral  she  found 
•  clever  way  to  express  her  regrets.  She  said : 
"Maybe  Ce  Oasperi  s  death  Is  a  gain  for 
Italy.  All  countries  must  have  a  past,  a 
present,  and  a  future.  Democratic  Italy  had 
no  past.  Now  the  memory  of  her  late  Prime 
Minister  la  her  past." 

In  the  United  SUtes,  the  deadline  for  the 
administration  may  be  19M.  In  Rome,  as 
everybody  knows,  it  is  the  Italian  general 
elections  of  1958.  Three  yetuv  are  not 
enough  to  solve  Italy's  fundamental  prob- 
lems, but  they  might  be  enough  to  put  the 
Communists  on  the  defensive.  There  was 
subsUntlal  evidence  early  this  year  that  the 
Scelba  Administration  was  waking  up  In 
December  1954,  about  20  months  after  Mrs. 
Luce  arrived  In  Rome,  the  Cabinet  Anally 
determined  to  fight  Communists  wherever 
they  endanger  the  free  InstltuUons  of  the 
Republic:  (1)  to  eliminate  them  from  Im- 
portant posts  in  the  ministries,  the  police, 
and  the  armed  forces;  (2)  to  curtail  their 
monopoly  of  exports  and  imports  across  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  their  stranglehold  on  tax 
oollecUona  in  municlpaliUes  under  Com- 
munist Party  control:  and  (3)  to  threaten 
diplomatic  breaks  with  Conununlst  satellites 
which  continue  anti-Italian  broadcasts  writ- 
ten by  Italian  Communists  In  Rome. 

This  sudden  brave  stand  on  the  Scelba 
government  was  due  to  several  factors.  The 
new  Soviet  foreign  policy  basea  on  "co- 
existence" shackled  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  for  the  time  being,  forbidding  at- 
tempU  to  selae  power  legally  or  lllegallv. 
Then.  too.  the  party  has  been  weakened  b'v 
Internal  squabbles,  the  Illness  of  Palmlro 
Togllatti.  the  Communist  boas,  and  appar- 
ently by  a  first  small  Infection  of  disillusion- 
ment among  the  rank-and-file  workers. 
Hence  it  is  safer  to  oppose  the  Communists. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Scelba  leadership- 
criticized  on  all  sides  for  its  feebleness  and 
confronted  by  a  new  challenge  by  the  elec- 
tion In  May  of  a  leftist  President  of  the  Re- 
public—was prodded  into  a  little  more 
vigorous  action. 

Nothing,  to  l>e  sure,  is  constant  in  poet- 
war  Italy— but  since  1953  the  will  to  resist 
communism  iindoubtedly  has  steadied.  It 
Is  equally  Indisputable  that  one  renson  for 
this  change  has  been  the  persistent  pres- 
sure of  Clare  Boothe  Luce  and  her  formid- 
able husband.  Moreover,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  Rome,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  ' 
exertions  of  the  blonde  lady  of  the  Palazzo 
Boncompagnl  will  be  unflagging— and  by  far 
the  most  dramatic  American  performance 
Rome  h.is  ever  seen. 

ExHiarr  2 

Mas.  Luce's  Polict  Hurts  Reds  in 

Italun    Factories 

Rome.  December  26  —A  U.S.  policy  of  no 
aid  contracts  for  factories  dominated  by 
Red  workers  is  hitting  Italian  conununiam 
where  It  hurts. 

More  and  more  the  men  at  the  benches 
are  voting  for  non-Communist  representa- 
tives in  shop  elections.  They  want  work — 
and  Uncle  Sam  la  handing  out  no  offshore 
procurement  contracts  where  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled Italian  Federation  of  Lalmr 
is  in  the  saddle. 

US.  Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Luce  pio- 
neered this  get-tough  policy  4  months  ago. 
She  ordered  an  $18-million  ammunition 
contract  canceled  after  Communists  gained 
strength  among  workers  of  the  Offlcina  VI  t- 
torlo  Meccanlca.  near  Milan. 
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Two  months  later,  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  meant  biulneas,  a  second  con- 
tract was  withdrawn  at  Palermo,  Sicily.  For 
$7,528,000,  this  order  would  have  provided 
Italy  with  a  new  1.500-ton  destroyer  escort 
at  American  expense.  Cancellation  came 
after  factory  workers  Increased  the  Com- 
munist majority  on  the  factory  committee 
even  after  the  U.S.  order. 

LXAOKB   woaaico 

Prime  MlnUter  Mario  Scelba  is  a  Sicilian, 
and  his  Christian  Democr.itic  government 
is  worried  about  Communist  gains  on  the 
island.  Neither  wanted  unemployment.  As 
a  result,  Italy  blunted  the  moral  Impact  of 
the  American  cancellation  by  letting  a  big 
contract  to  the  Palermo  shipyard. 

Nevertheless,  word  got  around  among 
Italian   workers   fast. 

Ever  since  World  War  11  the  Communists 
have  controlled  the  Italian  Federation  of 
Labor  (COIL),  which  claims  3>^  million 
members.  This  U  nearly  double  the  mem- 
bership In  antl-Communlst  labor  groups. 

The  CommunlsU  have  been  able  to  wield 
their  strength  by  electing  Communist-con- 
trolled workers'  commlasloni  in  the  factories. 
Shop  stewards  and  union  onclals  chosen  for 
office  were  handpicked  from  the  Italian  Com- 
munist Party,  which  has  2  nUlllon  members 
and  is  the  largest  ouUlde  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Now  the  workers  know  there  will  be  no  off- 
shore procurement  orders  for  factories  whose 
workers  vote  these  Communist  commissions 
and  union  officials  into  office. 

VS.  officials  report  that  since  Mrs.  Luce's 
crackdown  factory  elections  have  been  run- 
ning strongly  anti-Communist.  Anti-Com- 
munlsu  have  won  even  in  many  former 
Communist  strongholds,  they  say. 

Only  last  week  there  was  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample. Fiat's  big  "Avlo"  aviation  parts 
plant  near  Turin  had  a  Conununlst-con- 
troUed  workers'  commission  in  the  past. 
Last  week  the  workers  voted  again — 1.920 
against  the  Communists  snd  only  77  for 
them.  The  Reds  failed  to  win  a  single  seat 
on  the  20-member  commission. 

TO     PmOTECT     CONiaACTS 

ExperU  concede  that  a  man  might  vote 
for  a  non-Communist  factory  council  In 
self-interest,  to  protect  the  contracts  which 
keep  him  employed,  while  still  voting  Com- 
munist In  national  elections 

But  they  say  once  Communist  discipline  is 
broken,  the  tendency  is  for  workers  to  swing 
away  from  the  Conununlsts  in  more  and 
more  ways.  Many  voted  for  the  Communists 
because  they  believed  Red-led  unions  were 
the  most  militant  defenders  of  their  eco- 
nomic Interests.  Now  that  the  workers  see 
their  economic  self-interest  lies  elsewhere, 
according  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  there 
should  be  a  growing  trend  away  from  com- 
munism among  them. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  United  Stotes  Is 
quietly  trying  to  assist  this  shift  by  per- 
suading Italian  employers  that  improved 
treatment  of  workers,  as  well  as  more  work- 
ers' benefits,  will  bring  increased  production 
and  cut  Communist  strength. 

Italian  industry  Is  notorious  In  Europe  for 
backward  labor  practices,  although  there  are 
such  bright  spots  as  the  C>livettl  company. 
In  the  last  2  years,  under  quiet  American 
pressure,  such  firms  as  Flat  have  stepped  up 
workers'  benefits  and  improved  labor  rela- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Luce  also  authored  this  affirmative 
policy.  Firms  with  good  labor  relations  and 
practices  are  more  likely  to  get  U.S.  aid 
contracts  than  others.  Knowing  this,  the 
smart  industrialists  are  getting  their  labor 
practices  into  line. 

The  results  in  employee  good  will  is  begin- 
ning to  show  gradually — and  that,  too, 
means  fewer  Communist  workers  In  Italy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with 
some  regret  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 


confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce.  She  is  a  charming 
and  attractive  woman,  intelligent  and 
well  informed  on  almost  all  public  af- 
fairs. 

Nevertheless  I  believe  her  confirmation 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  In  my  Judgment 
the  standard  of  ability  and  of  qualifica- 
tions of  our  Ambassadors  to  foreign  ];x>sts 
in  recent  years  has  fallen  too  low.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  so-called  po- 
litical appointees  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  all  appointees  to  ambassadorships 
should  necessarily  come  from  the  For- 
eign Service.  I  believe  it  to  be  appropri- 
ate from  time  to  time  to  appoint  to  such 
posts  eminent  citizens  from  outside  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  regret  very  much  that  in  the  past  it 
has  been  impossible  to  appoint  individ- 
uals of  great  ability,  both  within  and 
outside  the  Foreign  Service,  to  posts  of 
diplomatic  importance  because  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  country  where  those  posts 
are  located  has  been  higher  than  such 
Individuals  could  afford,  and  Congress 
has  been  too  niggardly  to  provide  ade- 
quate representational  allowances. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  as  Ambassador  to 
an  important  diplomatic  post — and  Bra- 
zil is  a  most  important  diplomatic  post — 
of  someone  who  is  not  in  the  regular 
Foreign  Service,  I  believe  we  should  look 
very  carefully  at  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual  for  that  particular  post. 

I  say  with  some  regret  that  in  my 
Judgment  Mrs.  Luce  at  the  moment 
knows  no  more  about  Brazil  than  the 
ordinary  reasonably  well  informed 
American  citizen  knows  about  it;  and  I 
say  that  that  is  not  enough.  We  should 
not  send  to  Brazil  someone  who  is  not 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  who  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  learn  Portuguese,  who  makes 
it  clear  that  in  all  likelihood  she  will  be 
fortimate,  able  woman  though  she  is, 
to  carry  on  a  very  meager  conversation 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  who 
was  the  first  to  admit  with  all  candor  at 
the  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  she  had  no  special  com- 
petence with  respect  to  Latin-American 
affairs  in  general,  and  Brazil  in  particu- 
lar. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  speaks 
about  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  nomination 
of  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
hearing  was  held  on  April  15. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  were  8  days  in 
session,  almost  day  and  night,  in  con- 
sidering the  labor-management  reform 
bill.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  when  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  was  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  I  could  answer 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia,  but  I 
cannot  do  so.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
were  engaged  actively  all  last  week  on 
the  labor  bill,  right  down  to  the  time  of 
the  final  vote  late  on  Saturday  after- 


noon. I  had  no  opportunity  to  give  any 
attention  to  this  matter  until  today. 

I  attended  a  hearing  today  at  which 
of  necessity  I  had  to  preside.  It  was  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  was  in  the  hear- 
ing from  10  this  morning  until  about 
2:30  this  afternoon.  I  was  then  advised 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  mak- 
ing a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Luce  nomination.  I 
came  to  the  Senate  and  found  on  my 
desk  a  copy  of  the  hearing.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  saw  it.  I  have  been  able 
to  read  through  it  rather  hurriedly.  Of 
course.  I  did  follow  the  matter  in  the 
public  press  to  some  extent. 

I  regard  the  nomination  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  as  a  very  important  one 
indeed.  I  am  confident  that  at  this 
time  not  one-tenth  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  traiiscript  of  the  hearing  If  they 
see  fit  to  do  so.  at  a  time  when  the  long 
and  able  and  well  documented  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  avail- 
able to  any  Senator  who  was  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  and  I  heard  only  a  part 
of  them.  I  regret  that  his  request  that 
action  on  the  nomination  be  held  over 
until  tomorrow  so  that  other  Senators 
might  read  his  speech  and  read  the 
Record  and  come  to  their  own  mature, 
personal  judgment  on  the  nomination, 
has  not  been  granted. 

I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  to  criticize 
the  leadership.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
my  mind.  The  leaders  have  their  prob- 
lems, and  I  know  what  they  are.  I 
merely  express  on  the  record  my  regret 
that  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  this  important  nomination  the  care- 
ful attention  to  which  I  believe  it  is  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  line  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  am  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position, 
becatise  during  the  course  of  my  remarks 
I  did  say  I  hoped  that  action  on  the  nomi- 
nation might  go  over  until  tomorrow.  I 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  the  confirmation  at  a 
time  certain  tomorrow.  What  I  have 
said  should  show  my  good  faith  that  I 
want  to  vote  on  the  question  and  not  de- 
lay a  vote  on  it.  However,  I  believe  that 
in  view  of  the  terrific  workload  we  had 
to  carry  last  week,  and  because  Senators 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  issue,  we  should  try  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  nomination  at 
an  hour  certain  tomorrow,  perhaps  2 
or  2:30,  or  3  o'clock.    I  care  not  what 

time  is  set. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  that  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  know  that  the 
majority  leader  is  in  the  Chamber  and 
has  heard  our  comment.  I  am  sure  he 
will  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  desire  that  I 
yield  further  to  him? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  appreciate 
the  Senators  yielding  to  me.     I  do  not 
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wish  to  be  picasnuie  about  the  approach 
to  the  problem.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
problem.  The  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  engaged  practically  throughout 
every  day  and  into  the  night  all  of  last 
week  on  the  labor  bill,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived only  today  the  printed  hearing  on 
the  nomination  which  is  now  before  us. 

All  of  xa  have  not  been  privileged  to 
listen  to  the  documented  speech  which 
I  understand  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
heard  only  portions  of  it  late  this  after- 
noon. I  feel  that  the  matter  is  of  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  but  also  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  individual  Senators,  because  each 
of  us  has  a  responsibility  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  I  hope  we  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  hearings  and  also 
to  digest  the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesl- 
dent,  1  have  no  objection  to  anyone 
reading  the  hearings  and  the  Record  who 
wishes  to  do  so.  The  hearings  have  been 
available  for  some  time.  The  commit- 
tee considered  the  matter  in  great  detail. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  wishes  me 
to  yield  to  him.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Texas  mind  telling  us  when  the  hearings 
were  made  available? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  available  for  some  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  does  not  want  to 
3deld  to  me.  I  will  wait  and  use  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  let  the 
Senator  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Since  the 
Senator  is  happy  to  do  so.  I  can  say  that 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  the 
hearings  have  been  available  for  some 
days.    That  is  number  one. 

Number  two:  I  was  informed  that  the 
report  by  the  committee  was  unanimous. 
with  one  exception. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas iMr.  PuLBRiGHTj,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  voted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Mansfield  1  voted  for  the  con- 
flrmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkmam  I  voted  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Humphrey  I  voted  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long)  voted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Core  I  voted  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Kennedy]  voted  for  the 
confli-mation  of  the  nomination. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LauscheI  voted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 


Senators  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  representing  all  viewpoints, 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation- 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  nomination  is  voted  on 
today  or  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  Each 
Senator  has  his  own  idea  as  to  when 
will  be  the  best  time  to  vote  on  the 
nomination. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
whether  he  preferred  to  have  the  Senate 
proceed  with  the  nomination  before  or 
after  the  appropriation  bill  was  taken 
up.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any  prefer- 
ence. I  finally  concluded,  since  the  mat- 
ter had  been  put  off  from  last  week 
until  today,  in  order  that  Senators  might 
have  adequate  notice,  that  perhaps  we 
should  move  on  and  try  to  dispose  of  the 
nomination  today. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  past  6  o'clock  this 
evening,  although  the  majority  has  the 
responsibility  to  act  on  nominations  and 
to  take  up  bills  which  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee cleared  today,  and  although  there 
is  a  good  amount  of  proposed  legislation 
waiting  for  action,  I  see  nothing  which 
would  really  suffer  by  having  the  nomi- 
nation go  over  until  an  hour  certain, 
such  as  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon, 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Therefore.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  at  2 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
so  that  he  may  propound  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  desire  to  have  me 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  my  recol- 
lection was  correct,  and  I  find,  upon 
checking,  that  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
was  delivered  to  the  office  of  every  Sen- 
ator on  April  18.  which  was  10  days  ago. 
So  the  hearings  have  been  available  for 
any  Senator  to  peruse  and  examine,  had 
he  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  chal- 
lenge the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  know  that  he  tells  only  the 
truth,  both  on  and  off  the  floor.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  saw  the  hearings  only 
a  short  time  ago.  and  I  think  that  is  the 
case  with  many  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  simply  made  the 
suggestion  so  that  It  would  be  a  part  of 
the  discussion.  If  the  matter  needs  any 
checking.  Dr.  Marcy.  the  very  efficient 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  is  on  the  floor.  He  knows 
when  the  hearings  were  concluded.  So 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  veracity  of  the 
minority  leader;  it  Is  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  minority  leader 
knows  that  I  was  not  challenging  his 
veracity  at  all  Perhaps  I  could  have 
gotten  a  copy  of  the  hearings  earlier,  if 
I  had  wanted  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


yield,  so  that  the  Chair  may  put  my  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  .'.he  Senator  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  heai-s  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  remain  in  session 
for  some  tune.  untU  6  o'clock  or  7  o'clock 
this  evening,  or  for  as  long  as  Senators 
may  desire  to  discuss  the  nomination. 
The  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock.  I  ask  the  attaches  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  notify  Senators  of  the 
agreement  which  has  been  entered  to 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  at 
2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we  will  be  cer- 
tain to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
nomination.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera- 
tions today  it  stand  in  recess  until  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  MRS.  CLARE 
BOOTHE  LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  BRAZIL 

The  Senate  restimed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  to  be  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  docs  the 
Senator  from  Texas  desire  that  I  yield 
further  to  him? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     No. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfikij)]. 
the  whip?  I  think  the  record  should 
be  made  perfectly  clear  as  to  how  the 
nomination  wa.5  handled  in  committee. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  also  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey!, who  is  another  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  believe 
that  in  the  committee  proceedings  the 
nomination  was  considered  at  any  great 
length.  It  was  not,  liecau.se  of  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  developed  the 
day  the  vote  was  taken  In  the  committee. 
A  very  important  admiral  was  before  the 
committee  for  a  long  time  that  morning. 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that  it  was 
well  after  11  o'clock  when  we  turned,  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
the  Luce  nomination.  Di*.  Marcy,  the 
director  of  the  staff,  is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  he  can  verify  my  statement  as  to  the 
time. 

A  motion  was  made  to  report  the  nom- 
ination favorably.  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  thought  a  record  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  committee.  A  considerable  number 
of  my  colleagueii  on  the  committee  had 


other  engagements,  but  they  thought  we 
should  dispose  of  the  nomination. 

I  have  always  tried  to  be  very  accom- 
modating in  the  Senate,  but  I  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  this  record  ought  to 
be  made.  I  should  like  to  make  it  today. 
if  you  feel  that  the  committee  must  vote 
on  this  matter  today." 

This  is.  I  believe,  a  fair  interpretation 
^  of  the  feeling  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Long]  are  in  the  Chamber,  and 
they  can  correct  me  if  they  think  I  am 
vTong  m  my  statement  about  it. 

I  said.  "I  think  a  record  oupht  to 
be  made  and  consideration  given  to  the 
nomination,  but  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
you  men  here  if  you  have  other  engage- 
ments, if  you  want  to  dispose  of  the 
nomination  today." 

The  point  mas  made  that  they  felt  a 
commitment  had  been  made  that  ttie 
nomination  would  be  voted  on  on 
Thursday. 

I  said.  "I  am  willing  to  stay  here  and 
talk  to  the  record,  if  necessary,  but  I 
liave  a  record  to  make  on  tiie  nomination 
and  I  am  going  to  make  it.     If  you  who 

cannot  stay  want  to  come  back  at  2 
o'clock,  and  vote  at  2  o'clock,  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  me." 

The  agreement  was  made.  The  Sen- 
ators whom  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  Chamber  will.  I  tiiinx,  agree  with 
me.  The  rest  of  the  committee  came 
back  and  voted  at  2  o'clock.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield)  hon- 
ored me  by  his  presence  every  minute  of 
the  time.  Perhaps  at  one  time  or  an- 
other two  or  three  other  memt>er8  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may 
also  liave  been  present.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  long  I  thought  it  would  take 
me  to  make  my  record.  I  said  I  thought 
I  could  do  it  in  30  minutes. 

After  40  minutes,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  I  had  ali-eady 
spoken  40  minutes.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  perhaps  I  would  be  willing 
to  insert  the  rest  of  my  remarks  in  the 
record.    It  was  a  documented  record. 

I  do  not  have  to  be  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  baseball  bat  to  know  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  good,  common  sense 
dictated  that  I  had  better  insert  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  in  the  record. 
I  Inserted  it  In  the  record. 

It  was  then  well  after  12  o'clock.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
turned at  2  o'clock,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
voting.  The  roll  was  called,  and  the 
committee  voted. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  this  nomination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  jrleld? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  simply  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania intended  to  speak  to  the  Luce 
nomination. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  his  very  complete  and  effective  pres- 


entation of  the  case  against  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  His  speech,  as  are  all  of 
the  Senator's  speeches,  was  thoroughly 
well  documented,  full  of  facts,  and  a 
presentation  which  I  regret  most  of  the 
other  97  Senators  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  hear. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
majority  leader  In  deferring  imtil  to- 
morrow our  action  on  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  so  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  to  study  the  facts  he  has  pre- 
sented, and  also  to  read  the  hearings, 
which  in  my  case  and  in  the  case  of  my 
able  colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  appeared  today  on  our  desks 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  our  relationships  with 
Latin  America  are  extremely  important. 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems involved,  becaiise  I  was  the  ad- 
viser— and  there  was  only  one — to  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Seventh  Inter- 
American  Conference  at  Montevideo  in 
the  fall  of  1933.  when  the  good-neighbor 
policy  for  Latin  America  was  initiated 
and    implemented.     It    is    notable    that 

scarcely  6  months  after  the  Roosevelt 
administration  had  taken  office,  that 
delegation — designed  to  improve  our  re- 
lationships with  the  Latin  American 
countries — was  sent  on  its  mission, 
under  the  lete  and  great  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  HuU.  At  that  con- 
ference was  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
good-neighbor  policy — the  multilateral- 
izing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  which 
it  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  and  sen- 
timent of  the  United  States  that  that 
would  no  longer  be  a  unilateral  policy, 
enlorced  by  the  fiat  of  the  United  States, 
but.  in  President  Roosevelt's  own  words, 
that  it  would  be  'a  joint  concern"  of  all 
the  American  Republics. 

It  was  at  the  same  conference  that  the 
new  poUcy  of  nonintervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  neighboring  states  to  the 
south  of  us  was  initiated;  and  thus  we 
departed  from  the  hitherto  existing 
gunboat  policy,  which  had  existed  for 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
by  which  we.  in  effect,  had  ruled  as  to 
what  would  happen  In  connection  with 
the  recognition  of  the  governments  of 
our  neighboring  countries.  In  those 
days  our  State  Department  could  prac- 
tically impose  a  death  sentence  on  an  ad- 
ministration which  had  come  into  power 
in  one  of  our  smaller  neighbors,  by  re- 
fusing it  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
this  critical  Juncture  nothing  could  be 
more  serious  or  more  undesirable  than 
to  send  as  our  Ambassador  to  one  of  our 
neighboring  American  Republics  one  who 
had  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country  to  which  she  had  been  sent 
as  Ambassador,  as  the  record  shows  Mrs. 
Luce  did  in  Italy.  Such  action  would 
be  disastrous  in  Brazil. 

All  of  us  know  that  President  Roose- 
velt was  known  throughout  Latin  Am- 
erica as  its  friend  and  as  the  author  and 
originator  of  the  good  neighbor  policy. 
So  I  believe  It  would  be  the  hei^t  of 
unwisdom  to  send  to  the  great  state  of 
Brazil  a  person  who  has  uttered  so  fla- 
grant a  calumny  as  that  President  Roose- 


velt "lied  us  into  war,"  and  who  at  this 
late  date  will  merely  admit  that  her 
statement  was  Intemperate,  but  will  not 
retract  or  apologize  for  the  distortion 
of  facts  which  her  statement  represents. 
In  other  words,  Mrs.  Luce  still  believes 
that  President  Roosevelt  "lied  us  Into 
war."  Under  those  circimistances,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  vote  for  confir- 
mation of  her  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  one  of  the 
many  reasons  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  has  cited  in  the 
speech  he  has  made  today  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  He  also  referred  to  many 
others — for  instance,  the  fact  that  she 
said  20-odd  agencies  of  our  administra- 
tion were  "riddled  with  Communists." 
When  she  made  that  statement  and 
when  she  said  that  "This  rotten  fruit 
should  be  shaken  from  the  top  branches 
of  the  tree,"  she  was  engaging  in  smear 
tactics  which  I  though  the  public  con- 
science had  long  since  repudiated. 

Mrs.  Luce  is  an  educated  and  a  cul- 
tured person.  She  has  rendered  real 
service  in  the  field  of  drama.  She  has 
great  personal  charm.  But  those  quali- 
ties have  little  bearing  on  the  question 
which  is  before  us  here. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  when  I  say 
that  of  the  many  unfortunate  situations 
which  have  developed  in  our  foreign 
affairs  in  the  last  few  years,  none  is 
more  tragic  than  the  deterioration  of 
our  relationships  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ica neighbors.  Following  the  unfor- 
tunate and  disgraceful  attacks  on  Vice 
President  Nixon  when  he  was  visiting 
our  southern  neighbors,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  what  happened  to  our  Embassy 
staff  In  Bolivia,  because  of  the  publica- 
tion of  an  article  by  Time  magazine, 
in  order  to  show  how  our  relationships 
have  deteriorated,  and  to  demonstrate 
clearly  that  we  cannot  afford  to  send  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Brazil  one  who  is  not 
fully  trained  and  qualified  in  the  field  of 
Latin  American  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  send  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  that  great  neighbor  of  ours,  one 
who  speaks  the  Portuguese  language, 
who  is  familiar  with  Latin  American 
psychology,  and  has  been  trained  as  a 
diplomat  in  that  field.  We  should  not 
continue  to  resort  to  the  policy  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  of  paying  oflf 
political  debts  with  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  3^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  wish  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  think  I 
know  something  about  Latin  America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  correct;  in  my 
judgment,  he  knows  more  about  Latin 
America  than  does  any  other  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  And  I  think  I  know 
something  about  human  reactions. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  nominee  is 
a  qualified  person,  the  fact  that  a  mem- 
ber of  her  family,  in  commenting  on  the 
situation   in   Bolivia,   stated    that    the 
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country  shoiild  be  divided,  has  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  this  case,  for  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  Brazil  is  on  the 
border  of  Bolivia.  What  will  be  the  re- 
action among  both  the  Bolivians  and 
the  Brazilians?  Instead  of  developing 
good  will,  the  appointment  of  such  a  per- 
son will  only  agitate  the  past. 

I  know  that  if  the  suggestions  which 
hi^ve  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI  were  followed, 
much  good  would  be  done  to  our  rela- 
tionships with  Latin  America. 

IB  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  lan- 
guage barriers  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
most  unfortunate.  Imagine  sending  to 
Norway,  as  our  Ambassador  to  that 
country,  a  person  who  could  not  speak 
the  Norwegian  language,  and  who  thus 
could  not  converse  with  the  average 
citizen  of  that  country.  Just  consider 
the  folly  of  sending  as  our  Ambassador  to 
some  other  important  country,  a  person 
who  could  not  speak  the  language  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  country  there  are 
sincere  persons,  of  both  political  parties, 
who  are  talented  and  who  could  actually 
contribute  greatly  to  the  good  will  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
have  known  a  case  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can girl  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Swedish  was  sent  to  serve  in  our  Em- 
bassy in  Sweden.  I  have  known  of  other 
cases  of  that  sort.  However,  we  do  not 
find  the  British  or  the  Germans  or  the 
Italians  making  such  mistakes.  When 
our  country  makes  a  mistake  of  that 
sort,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  using 
our  own  resources.  Our  population  is  a 
conglomeration  of  the  descendants  of 
Europeans  and  of  peoples  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  world;  and  among  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  fine,  sin- 
cere, qualified  persons  whom  we  could 
well  use  in  our  diplomatic  service  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Luce  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Brazil. 

Before  the  extended  colloquy  which 
has  just  been  concluded,  I  had  pointed 
out  my  view  that  It  was  important  that 
Ambassadors  sent  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  outside  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice to  posts  of  diplomatic  importance 
should  have  some  knowledge  and  back- 
ground and  experience  in  the  country  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  I  think  it  is 
clear  from  the  record  of  the  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  Mrs.  Luce  does  not  have  that  experi- 
ence as  to  Brazil.  She  was  candid 
enough  to  admit  it  herself.  This  I  think 
in  and  of  itself  is  a  reason  for  opposing 
her  nomination. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  question  of 
what  should  be  the  standards  governing 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
which  the  Constitution  requires  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors. 
The  appointment  of  Ambassadors,  until 
recently,  was  a  very  important  matter  in 


connection  with  our  foreign  policy.  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  during  the  last  6  years 
the  position  of  ambassadorship  has  been 
denigrated,  has  been  depressed,  imtil  in 
many  cases  an  Ambassador  has  become  a 
mere  messenger  boy  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  E>epartment  of  State. 

I  hope  that  trend  will  be  reversed.  I 
am  confident  it  will  be  reversed  so  long 
as  Christian  Herter  is  our  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  voted  with  enthusiasm,  with  all  of  my 
other  colleagues  present  and  voting,  to 
confirm  his  nomination,  because  I  think 
he  will  bring  our  Ambassadors  around 
the  world  back  to  the  position  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  which  they  should 
have.  I,  for  one,  am  happy  to  see  that 
is  his  policy,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  also  be 
his  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  rely 
upon  our  Ambassadors,  they  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  I  suggest 
that  the  post  in  Brazil  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  posts  in  the  world  to  which  to  be 
sent,  because  of  the  huge  physical  extent 
of  the  country,  because  of  the  sensitivity 
of  its  proud  people,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  nation  in  South  Amer- 
ica where  Portuguese,  instead  of  Span- 
ish, is  the  official  language,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation  which  is  only 
now  coming  out  of  a  status  of  poverty 
and  lack  of  economic  development.  An 
ambitious  and  proud  people  are  coming 
into  the  modern  age  with  all  the  zeal  and 
desire  to  acquire  the  status  of  a  great 
country  which  that  subcontinent  en- 
titles them  to  hope  for. 

Because  the  post  of  Ambassador  to 
Brazil  is  such  a  sensitive  one,  we  should 
have  an  expert  on  Latin  America,  a  per- 
son from  our  Foreign  Service  or  from  the 
outside  world,  someone  who  knows  Bra- 
zil, in  that  post  of  importance. 

So,  with  some  regret,  I  reiterate  that 
Mrs.  Luce  is  a  charming  and  an  attrac- 
tive woman,  an  intelligent  and  Informed 
woman  on  most  matters  of  public  affairs, 
but  not  on  Brazil,  not  on  Latin  America. 
So  the  first  count  In  opposing  the  con- 
firmation Is  that  she  does  not  have  the 
exi>erience  for  the  Job. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening attentively  this  afternoon  to 
much  of  the  discussion  about  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  to  be  Ambassador.  I  have  listened 
with  particular  attention  to  the  able  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  whom  I  respect  so  much, 
and  I  think  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  reciprocate  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  would  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  an  Ambassador  appointed 
to  one  of  our  neighbors  in  the  world,  be 
it  a  great  neighbor  or  a  small  neighbor, 
ought  to  have  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  that  coimtry.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  if  he  or  she  spoke 
the  language  of  that  country.  In  fact,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  Introduce  a 
resolution  In  the   Senate,  and   I  have 


thought  of  so  doing,  to  provide  that  all 
our  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  should  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  coimtry  to  which  they  are 
accredited. 

I  remember  reading  an  article  some 
months  ago  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltohstau.]  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 
written  by  Katherine  Pringle.  and  her 
late  illustrious  husband,  Henry  F.  Prin- 
gle, pointing  out  how  few  of  our  Ambas- 
sadors spoke  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  sent.  I  have  also 
read  the  book  "The  Ugly  American"  with 
a  good  deal  of  dismay,  because  if  the 
conditions  described  in  that  popular 
book  are  true  about  the  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  foreign  nations  on  the  part 
of  our  oversea  representatives,  then  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  a  distressing  condi- 
tion indeed. 

But  what  disturbs  me  about  some  of 
the  speeches  on  the  nomination,  includ- 
ing the  one  of  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  is  this:  Are  we  going 
to  start  with  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Luce    to    impose    these    requirements? 
Would  that  be  fair?    We  have  been  sit- 
ting   m   the   Senate    week   after   week, 
month   after  month,   some   of   us  year 
after  year,  some  others  much  longer, 
confirming   nominations   of   persons  to 
be  Ambassadors  who  were  Just  as  un- 
familiar  with   the   coimtries   to   which 
they  were  accredited  as  is  Mrs.  Luce, 
and  who  were  equally  lacking  in  lan- 
guage  familiarity  as  Is  Mrs.   Luce.     I 
think  it  is  part  of  a  Senator's  duty  to 
be  fair,  that  even  the  predecessors  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower  made  appointments  of 
some  of  their  political  associates  to  be 
Ambassadors,  and  many  of  those  asso- 
ciates did  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  were  accredited. 
This  is  the  question  to  which  I  was 
coming:    Might  it  not  be  better  and 
fairer  if  we  in  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
adopt  a  general  policy  that  no  person 
shall    be    appomted    to    represent    this 
country  overseas  unless  he  or  she  speaks 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
he  or  she  shall  be  accredited?    It  seems 
to  me  it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
a    nominee    with    such    qualifications 
should  certainly  imderstand  the  country 
in  which  he  or  she  would  be  represent- 
ing the  United  States  of  America.     But 
is  it  fair  or  Just  to  start  with  Mrs.  Luce 
to  Impose  such  requirements,  when  the 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  confirming  nominees  who  did 
not  have  such  qualifications  for  weeks, 
months,    years,    decades,    generations, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  nearly  2  centuries? 
Mr.  CLARK.    In  direct  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  a  resolution  requiring  every 
Ambassador  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  he  Is  accredited.    That 
Is  perhaps  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state 
of  education,  not  only  of  those  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  but  among  the  American 
people  generally.    I  am  sure  we  would 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  In   finding 
competent  Ambassadors  who  understand 
our  Foreign  Service,  our  policies  and  our 
problems,  who  spoke  the  languages  of 
many  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  which 
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1  will  not  name,  but  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  familiar.  One  of  the 
languages  might  be  Portuguese,  and  an- 
other might  be  Finnish.  There  might  be 
many  nations  in  the  Near  East  and  m 
the  Far  East  whose  languages  our  Am- 
bassadors might  not  know.  There  are 
very  few  persons,  in  and  out  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  who  speak  fiuently  the  lan- 
guage of  some  countries  in  the  world. 
The  learning  of  many  more  languages 
by  the  people  of  this  country  is  one  of 
the  objectives  we  should  aim  for.  That  is 
why  I  was  ao  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  Defense  Education  Act  last  year, 
which  called  for  far  greater  study  of  for- 
eign languages  in  our  public  schools. 
However,  that  should  be  one  of  our  ob- 
jectives for  the  future. 

When  a  person  outside  the  Foreign 
Service  is  nominated  to  be  sent  to  a  coun- 
try with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and 
when,  m  addition  to  that  disability,  that 
person  does  not  speak  the  language  of 
the  country,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
suggesting  that  the  nomination  is  not 
wise. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  question. 
•  Where  do  we  start?  "  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate  longer  than  I  have 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  a  relatively 
short  period  of  tenure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, nevertheless,  is  my  senior.  Minor 
virtue  though  consistency  may  be.  I  have 
stood  on  the  floor  and  have  done  what 
I  could  to  prevent  other  nominations 
from  being  confirmed  when  I  thought 
they  should  not  be.  I  do  not  regret  that 
action.  I  intend  to  do  it  again,  because 
I  think  our  standards  are  far  too  low  in 
t>erforming  the  duties  laid  down  for  the 
Senate  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  to  start  somewhere.  I  am 
not  starting  now.  I  started  a  year  ago 
or  2  years  ago.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
carry  out  what  I  tried  to  do  earber. 
Then,  as  no  doubt  will  be  true  now,  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  felt  my  posi- 
tion was  not  well  taken.  In  all  prob- 
ability my  friend  from'  Oregon  feels 
ttiat  way. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  simply  want  to 
ask  one  more  question,  and  then  I  shall 
desist  from  imposing  upon  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  not  im- 
posmg  m  any  way. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  of  us.  Including 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  past  several  years  and  per- 
haps longer,  have  voted  almost  per- 
functorily to  cooflrm  nominations  of 
persons  to  be  Ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, when  those  persons  certainly  were 
not  familiar  in  any  way  with  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  were  going  in  order 
to  represent  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  the  Senate,  and  I  regret  It. 
One  does  not  like  to  constantly  be  a 
carpmg  critic.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
been  derelict  m  my  duty  by  not  oppos- 
ing a  number  of  other  nominations  (rf 
persons  to  be  Ambassadors. 

I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment 
exactly  how  I  voted  with  regard  to  the 


nominatkm  of  Mr.  Gluck  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Ceylon.  I  thought  that  was  an 
unfortunate  nominaticm,  and  I  spoke 
against  it  on  the  floor.  I  still  think  it 
was  unwise.  It  may  be  that  other 
nominations  have  slipped  through. 

I  do  not  think  one  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  one's  immunity  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  make  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  about  American  citizens. 
who  no  doubt  are  very  patriotic  and 
possibly  more  able  than  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  will  say  that 
if  people  of  the  same  caliber  hiave  had 
their  nominations  confirmed  it  is  not 
because  I  did  not  try  to  fight  them. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  char- 
acteristic courtesy  and  candor  in  an- 
swering my  questions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  interjection  in  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  return  to  stating 
the  reasons,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Luce's 
lack  of  specific  experience,  why  I  believe 
her  nomination  should  not  be  confirmed. 

My  first  reason  was  lack  of  experience. 
My  second  reason  is  Mrs.  Luce's  lack  of 
objectivity. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  seem  a  cvirious 
kind  of  criticism  for  a  politician  to  make, 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  on 
the  hustings  I  have  oigaged  from  time 
to  time  in  exaggeration.  I  have  said  some 
things  which  in  cooler  moments  I  regret, 
and  I  have  been  a  partisan — and  I  shall 
be  again.  But  this  is  not  the  same,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  nomination  of  a  person  to  be 
an  Ambassador  to  an  important,  friendly 
country,  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  statements — to  be  charitable — 
of  high  inaccuracy  were  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  individual  who  made  them 
and,  many  years  after  that  event,  her 
testimony  still  is  that  she  stands  by  her 
statement  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  lied 
us  into  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  almost  all  good 
Americans  would  now,  after  the  heat  of 
events,  agree  that  was  an  unfortunate 
statement.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  kind  of  statement  which  an  mdivid- 
ual  ix>&sessing  real  objectivity  would 
apologize  for  and  would  retract,  and  as 
to  which  the  individual  would  say,  "The 
statement  was  made  in  the  heat  of  a 
campaign.  It  was  made  in  botblood. 
It  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  you  gen- 
tlemen, as  Members  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps have  done  at  times." 

But  to  stand  on  that  statement  and  to 
say  she  still  believes  it,  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
objectivity  of  the  lady  in  question,  as  in- 
deed I  fear  have  been  a  number  of  her 
other  activities  in  public  life,  both  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  as  a  leading 
Republican  politician,  and  as  a  play- 
wright I  use  the  word  "politician"  in  a 
good  sense,  and  not  in  an  evil  sense. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  invited  our  attention 
to  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Mrs. 
Luce  to  retract  the  statement  which  she 
previously  made  in  reference  to  a  foimer 


great  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
point  to  page  7  of  the  hearings,  m  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  made  Uie  comment: 

you  tlilnk  he  lied  us  into  a  war? 

Mrs.  Ltrcs.  I  stand  by  mj  statement. 

I  think  at  this  p>oint  the  Recori*  sliould 
be  made  clear  as  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  chairman  and  the  person  nominated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  interjection. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  reason  for  re- 
luctantly opposing  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination  is  that  I  believe  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  <m  For- 
eign Relations  disclose  a  lack  of  mature 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  nominee, 
which  disqualifies  her  for  this  important 
diplomatic  post.  I  hope  that  before  the 
vote  is  taken  tomorrow,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  read  carefully  this  not- 
too-long  document  of  38  pages  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  including  the  appendix,  which 
represents  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  hope 
each  Member  will  judge  for  himself 
whether,  as  be  can  reconstruct  it  from 
the  printed  word,  the  demeanor  and  be- 
havior of  the  witness  before  tlie  commit- 
tee evidenced  that  caliber  of  dignity 
and  that  sense  of  judgment  which  one 
would  expect  from  an  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
that  Mrs.  Luce  is  a  charming  and  attrac- 
tive woman,  but  I  suggest  that  in  her 
previous  career  as  a  playwright,  as  a 
political  speaker,  and,  indeed,  according 
to  many — the  record  carries  the  evi- 
dence— as  an  Ambassador  to  Italy,  she 
has  not  displayed  those  qualities  of 
soimd  and  mature  judgment  which  are 
the  essential  part  of  the  armament  of 
an  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  fourth  rea- 
son for  opposing  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination  are  the  affiliations  of 
Mrs.  Luce.  We  must  be  careful  when  we 
speak  of  things  like  affiliations.  A  sad. 
black  chapter  in  the  histor>-  of  our  coun- 
try was  built  in  this  decade  on  the  basis 
of  guilt  by  association.  I  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish these  comments  very  clearly  in- 
deed from  the  type  of  smear  which  has 
occurred  m  the  saying:  "A  once  met  B; 
and  B  knew  C:  and  C  is  a  fellow  trav- 
eler or  a  Communist." 

We  must  distinguish  between  that 
kind  of  guilt  by  association  and  the  nec- 
essary and  admitted  and  much-to-be- 
commended  affiliations  which  arise  from 
the  institution  of  matrimony. 

Mrs.  Luce  is  Mr.  Luce's  wife.  Mr. 
Luce.  Mrs.  Luce  testifies,  will  spend  6 
months  out  of  every  year  with  her  in 
Brazil  if  her  nomination  is  confirmed. 
I  do  not  intend  to  attack  the  personal 
integrity  or  the  ability  of  Henry  Luce. 
They  are  both  great. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  BusHl,  who  said  Mr.  Luce 
came  up  the  hard  way.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  missionary.  He  went  into  the  maga- 
zine busmess  shortly  after  World  War  I, 
and  he  has  built  up  an  empire  and  a 
powerful  financial  structure.  He  has 
amassed    great    wealth.      That    is    the 
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American  way  of  life.  This  is  what  we 
hold  out  as  a  goal  before  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  think  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  It. 

But  I  say  that  experience  has  shown 
that  Mr.  Henry  Luce,  the  husband  of  the 
nominee,  has  evidenced  consistently,  and 
almost  from  month  to  month,  the  same 
lack  of  objectivity  and  the  same  lack  of 
judgment  which  I  fear  are  characteristic 
of  the  nominee. 

I  will  not  gild  the  Uly.  We  know  that 
Time  magazine  started  as  a  weekly  news 
magazine.  Many  years  ago  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  journal  of  plutocratic 
opinion,  and  as  such  it  distorts  the  facts 
of  American  life  week  by  week  and 
month  by  month,  in  support  of  policies — 
no  doubt  honestly  held  by  its  publisher — 
which,  in  my  judgment  are  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
policies  which  came  very  close,  no  more 
than  a  month  ago,  to  getting  us  into 
what  might  well  have  turned  into  a  revo- 
lution in  Bolivia,  or  perhaps  a  war.  Our 
diplomacy  was  held  up  to  scorn  over  a 
large  area  of  Latin  America.  Why? 
Because  of  the  desire  to  make  a  "slick 
chick"  wisecrack  in  a  widely  read  maga- 
zine published  in  Spanish  throughout 
Latin  America,  and  repeated  in  the 
English  edition. 

We  know  what  happened  to  the  China 
policy  which  Mr.  Luce  advocated.  At  the 
time  there  were  those  who  thought  that 
was  an  indication  of  lack  of  objectivity 
and  lack  of  judgment.  I  hope  we  are 
not  to  have  a  repetition  In  Brazil  of  the 
situation  which  occurred  in  Bolivia,  un- 
der a  Latin  American  policy  which  would 
carry  with  it  equally  disastrous  results. 

On  the  19th  of  March  of  this  year  I 
had  occasion,  as  shown  on  page  4588  of 
the  Congressional  Ricord,  to  insert  in 
the  RxcoRo  an  article  by  a  very  able  re- 
porter on  the  Providence  Journal-Bul- 
letin. This  article  was  an  effort  to 
analyze  Time  magazine  in  an  article 
which  was  subsequently  printed  in  the 
New  Republic.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  excerpts  from  that 
article  which  appear  upon  that  page  in 
the  RxcoRo.  I  read  the  concluding  para- 
graph, which  Is  a  quotation  from  the 
late  William  Allen  White: 

I  think  on  the  whole,  sooner  or  later,  the 
American  people  do  get  the  truth.  But  they 
often  get  it  when  It  U  cold  potatoes  and  does 
them  no  good. 

I  say  It  with  deep  regret,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  affiliations  of  Mrs. 
Luce  and  the  attitude  of  mind  of  her 
husband— again,  no  doubt  honestly  held, 
because  he  thinks  that  is  the  way  to  do 
things— are  very  helpful  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Therefore 
I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  vote 
against  conflrmatlon  of  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  be  our 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  on  the  ground 
that  the  record  ghows  that  she  does  not 
have  the  necessary  experience,  objectiv- 
ity, or  judgment,  and  that  her  relation- 
ship with  the  Luce  newspaper  empire  Is. 
In  my  judgment,  lUcely,  If  not  certftln. 
to  hurt  the  status  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  country  to  which  she  seeks  ao- 
creditatlon. 


April  27 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
lonj  as  there  will  be  no  more  speeches 
on  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  today,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HM. 
5916)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MODIFICATION  OP  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLANS  NO.  n  OF  1939,  AND 
NO.  2  OP  1953— VETO  MESSAGE 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  25) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  with  the  accompanying  bill, 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, S.  144.  "An  act  to  modify  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  n  of  1939  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1953." 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  the  approval 
and  disapproval  of  loans,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (REA)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  supervision,  direction  or  other 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  all  other  respects  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  REA  would  be  exercised 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary, 

Were  S.  144  to  become  law  it  would 
mark  a  major  retreat  from  sound  ad- 
ministrative policy  and  practice.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  REA,  then  an  independent 
agency,  was  by  reorganization  plan 
placed  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary.  The 
President,  in  his  message  transmitting 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  n  of  1939,  said 
that  the  proposed  reorganization  was 
for  the  "sole  purpose  of  Improving  the 
administrative  management  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch." 

That  action  of  20  years  ago  accords 
entirely  with  the  later  finding  of  the 
first  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  that: 


There  must  be  a  olear  line  of  authority 
rtaohlng  down  through  every  step  of  the 
organlcatlon  and  no  subordinate  should  have 
authority  Independent  of  that  of  his  supe- 
rior. 

Because  8.  144  violates  this  sound 
Injunction  I  am  compelled  to  dlsapprovs 
it. 

Moreover,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  REA  which  affords 


any  basis  for  concluding  that  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  agency  or  the  public  would 
be  served  by  removing  the  Administra- 
tor's loan-making  authority  from  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  REA  since  Its  Inception  has 
moved  leileadily  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  mission.  When  the  agency  was 
established,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  Nation's  farms  had  central  station 
electric  service.  Today  96  percent  of 
our  farmers  have  such  service  and  about 
one-half  the  increase  has  been  provided 
by  REA  financed  facilities. 

In  the  past  6  years  the  REA-flnanced 
systems  have  made  their  greatest 
progress.  Loans  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  have  been  made  in  this  period, 
nearly  half  as  much  as  was  loaned  by 
the  agency  in  the  previous  17  Mt  years  of 
Its  existence.  Power  sales  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1952.  loan  delinquencies 
have  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point 
and  the  net  worth  of  electric  borrowers 
has  more  than  tripled.  Plant  investment 
for  these  systems  has  more  than  doubled 
In  the  past  decade.  The  REA  telephone 
loan  program,  authorized  in  1949,  has 
resulted  in  loan  approvals  which  now 
total  approximately  $500  million  and 
modem  dial  telephone  service  is  rapidly 
being  extended  to  the  Nation's  rural 
areas. 

The  REA  has  been  working  well  and 
progressing  efficiently  under  the  exist- 
ing administrative  arrangements.  The 
change  in  those  arrangements  proposed 
by  8.  144  would  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWEt. 

The  Whiti  House,  AprU  27. 1959. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
copy  of  the  message  of  the  President  was 
made  available  earlier  today  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Now  we  have  heard 
read  to  the  Senate  the  veto  message 
relating  to  Senate  bill  144. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  mes- 
sage does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
proposed  legislation.    The  proposed  leg- 
islation did  not  deal  with  the  nimiber  of 
loans  that  had  been  made  or  the  amount 
of  the  loans,  or  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loans  had  been  made.    The  bill  was 
directed  toward  one  thing,  and  only  one 
thing,  namely,  the  possiblUty  of  poUtical 
Interference  in  the  grantUig  of  loans  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
through   the  Secretary   of  Agriculture. 
The  legislation  was  directed  toward  the 
commitment,  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, at  the  time  the  Reorganisation 
Plan  of  1953  went  into  effect,  that  If  any 
changes  were  to  be  made  In  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  REA  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress would  be  notified  prior  to  those 
changes  being  made. 

Those  changes  were  made.  The  com- 
mittees were  not  notified.  The  promise 
and  the  assurance  of  the  Secretarj  of 
Agriculture  were  not  fulfilled,  and  the 
fears  of  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
expressed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
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of  the  reorganization  plan,  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  actually 
became  a  fact.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture appointed  an  officer  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
trator, who  Is  a  presidential  appointee. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  Sen- 
ators study  the  message  very  carefully, 
and  I  hope  that,  after  having  studied  it, 
my  colleagues  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  this 
afternoon,  namely,  that  the  message  does 
not  come  to  the  point  at  all  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  vetoing  S.  144,  insists  on  contin- 
uing a  situation  which  Is  frowned  upon 
and  looked  up  with  concern  and  worry 
by  the  REA's  of  the  Nation.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  policy  committee  of 
the  majority  will  take  the  stand  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  It  is  about  time  that  Con- 
gress made  up  its  mind  that  government 
by  veto  shall  come  to  an  end. 

From  time  to  time,  as  we  pass  effective 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  which  expresses 
the  will  of  those  of  us  who  have  gone 
out  and  talked  to  our  people  as  to  what 
a  Democratic  Congress  would  do,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  veto.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  is  at  hand  to  chal- 
lenge the  veto.  I  for  one  am  prepared 
to  enter  that  battle.  Win  or  lose — and  it 
is  important  to  win — it  is  essential  that 
we  stand  up  now  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  shall  constantly  have  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  stopped  dead  by  the  use  of 
the  veto  by  the  President  of  the  United 
states. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. It  is  about  time  that  we  face  our 
responsibility  In  connection  with  this 
legislation.  I  recall,  for  example,  on 
two  previous  occasions  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  engineered  a  good 
farm  bill  through  the  Senate,  and 
when  eventually  both  bills  passed  Con- 
gress, only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  No  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  presidential  vetc  of  the  only  two 
good  farm  bills  passed  in  the  6  years  of 
this  administration. 

So,  speaking  as  an  individual  Senator, 
I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  am  100  percent  with  him. 
I  hope  that  the  veto  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  met  by  Con- 
gress and  that,  win  or  lose,  we  face  our 
responsibility  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  In  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana.  It  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  In  Its  opinion  is  l>est  for  the  Na- 
tion. Both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  bj 
very  large  majorities,  sliowed  that  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  present  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  should  have  veto 
power  in  connection  with  REA  projects. 

I  was  very  happy  to  vote  for  the 
Humphrey-Price  bill.  The  Record  shows 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not 
friendly  to  REA,  that  he  Is  particularly 
opposed  to  the  generating  and  trans- 
mission activities  of  REA  co-ops;  that 
he  wants  to  raise  the  interest  rate  to 
unconscionable  heights  and,  if  possible, 
drive  REA  co-ops  into  the  private  money 
market,  where  they  would  probably  have 
to  pay  4V2  percent,  or  bV2  percent  inter- 
est ;  and  that  at  the  very  least  he  would 
like  to  see  a  4  percent  interest  rate  if 
the  loans  were  continued  to  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  interest  rates 
have  risen  in  the  last  few  years  both 
on  shorttlme  and  on  longtime  borrow- 
ings by  the  Federal  Government.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  interest 
rate  exceeds  the  average  interest  rate 
on  shorttlme  and  longtime  loans.  The 
last  time  I  looked  at  it.  it  was  slightly 
less  than  3  percent. 

I  also  believe  that  there  should  be 
some  scaling  down  even  of  that  average, 
because  Congress.  In  the  Pace  Act  of 
1944,  required  the  REA  co-ops  to  pro- 
vide full  area  coverage  and  to  take  in 
virtually  every  farmer  who  applies,  no 
matter  how  isolated  he  may  be  or  how 
far  away  he  may  be  from  the  distribu- 
tion line.  In  my  State  of  Illinois,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farm 
States  in  the  country,  we  have  about 
three  REA  customers  to  the  mile  of  dis- 
tribution line.  This  Is  a  very  small  fig- 
ure. In  other  words.  Congress  compels 
REA  co-ops  to  serve  large  groups  of 
people  whom  the  private  utilities  never 
would  have  served.  Under  those  con- 
ditions it  is  proper  that  there  should  be 
a  subsidy  granted  to  the  REA  co-ops.  I 
furthermore  believe  that  In  the  case  of 
some  co-ops,  where  the  farm  population 
has  been  diminishing,  which  is  true  in 
the  southern  ix>rtion  of  my  State,  there 
should  be  a  second  scaling  down  of  the 
interest  rate. 

So.  I  believe  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  imwise 
and  not  in  the  national  interest,  and 
therefore  the  veto  power  should  be 
taken  away  from  him.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Democratic  majority  will 
decide  to  try  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President.  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  one 
humble  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
vote,  if  this  question  comes  before  us.  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  share  the  hope 
that  not  only  the  Democratic  majority 
but  also  Republican  Senators  will  par- 
ticipate In  that  action.  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  see  on  the  floor  my  very  good 
friend.  George  Axxen.  of  Vermont,  who 
has  played  a  very  active  part  in  making 
available  low  cost  electricity  to  sections 
of  the  country  which  would  never  have 
had  It  but  for  the  enlightened  policy  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  Z  have  been  paying  tribute  to 
him  In  this  regard  for  the  past  11  years. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  stalwarts  In 
the  flght  to  see  that  farmers  of  the 


coimtry  receive  low-cost  electricity. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  him  in 
any  way.  I  hope  that  he  also  will  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  GRUENING .  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  on  the  floor,  so 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  his  long-time  rec- 
ord In  this  field,  as  well  as  to  his  inde- 
pendence in  breaking  with  the  admin- 
istration when  it  was  following  an  un- 
wise and  untenable  farm  policy.  I  am 
sure  we  can  count  on  him  again  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  question  is,  What  is 
an  unwise  and  untenable  farm  policy?  I 
wish  I  knew.  With  regard  to  the  REA 
matter,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  expound- 
ing, I  believe,  when  I  came  on  the  floor, 
with  reference  to  the  interest  rate 
charged  REA  co-ops.  We  know  that  If 
the  interest  rate  were  raised  to  4y2  per- 
cent or  5  percent  or  6  percent,  at  least  a 
third  of  the  RSA  co-ops  in  the  country 
would  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  Possibly 
a  few  could  stand  it.  but  certainly  about 
a  third  could  not. 

However.  I  shall  have  to  part  company 
with  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  and 
my  good  friend  from  Alaska,  and  points 
between,  when  they  advocate  overriding 
the  veto.  In  my  opinion  the  bill  which 
takes  the  so-called  veto  power  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  places  full 
responsibility  for  loans  in  the  hands  of 
the  REA  Administrator  is  pretty  nearly 
meaningless  as  far  as  the  REA  program, 
is  concerned. 

The  REA  Administrator  will  have  to 
get  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  money  he  needs  to  make  losms. 
There  is  one  thing  I  regret,  and  I  hope 
It  may  not  turn  out  as  I  think  possibly 
It  will.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  unani- 
mous In  our  feeling  that  the  REA's  in- 
terest rate  should  be  kept  low.  I  am 
simply  afraid  that  in  considering  a  bill 
like  the  one  just  vetoed,  which  actually 
does  not  do  anything  for  the  REA,  we 
shall  simply  be  affording  an  excuse  to 
vote  to  raise  interest  rates  and  to  do 
other  things  which  would  really  be  bad. 
and  to  enable  Senators  to  point  to  this 
bill  and  say:  "I  supported  the  REA.  My 
vote  on  this  Issue  proves  It." 

I  may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  every  Sena- 
tor who  votes  to  override  the  veto  of  this 
bill  will  also  vote  against  raising  interest 
rates  and  doing  other  things  to  the  REA 
which  would  not  be  so  good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Simply  because  peo- 
ple take  one  step  in  virtue  should  not 
cause  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  take  other  steps 
In  virtue.  I  should  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  welcome  the  over- 
riding of  the  veto,  because  it  would  regis- 
ter In  a  very  clear  way  that  Congress  did 
not  want  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
stifle  the  REA.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  wants  that  to  happen 
either. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  Z  thought  that  every 
Senator  who  is  likely  to  vote  to  override 
the  veto  would  vote  against  raising  the 
Interest  rates  of  REA  and  to  vote  against 
hamstringing  REA  in  every  way,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  vote  to  override  the  veto 
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mrMlf.   But  X  itill  h«vt  winf  doubt  ia 
mjr  mind  that  aueh  may  b«  th«  om«. 

Mr.  DOUOLA0.  Z  und«rit«nd  th« 
Stnator  from  Vvrmont  hM  p«ndlni  » 
rfiolutlon  to  ovtrrld*  th«  opinion  of  thf 
ComptroUtr  Omfrftl.  X  will  lupport  th« 
Aikon  rtaolutlon  whtn  It  oomta  from  tho 
commlttM  and  la  broufht  bafort  tha 
fl«naia  .'or  aoUon.  X  hopa  this  will  b«  an 
•vldanoa  of  food  faith  from  our  lidt  of 
the  alala,  and  that  tha  frlendi  of  REA 
on  tha  othar  slda  of  tha  alala  will  forget 
PArtlcan  advantage  and  join  with  ui  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  one  thing  which 
bothert  me  la  what  the  Senator  from 
Illlnola  Juat  aald:  "When  the  resolution 
comes  from  the  committee."  Z  wish  we 
could  have  it  reported  by  the  committee, 
because  it  has  been  there  since  Jan- 
uary 14. 

I  aee  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
the  Chamber.  I  know  he  will  help  me. 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  committee 
must  have  a  quorimi  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  think  the  committee  should 
consider  the  veto  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent 
time  also  to  vote  to  report  the  resolution 
which  has  been  lingering  in  the  commit- 
tee since  January  14.  It  should  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  In  order  to  remove  any 
shadow  of  doubt  about  the  legality  of  all 
REA  loans  which  have  been  made  up 
to  now  and  which  may  be  made  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  would  be  much  more 
reconciled   to  overriding   the   veto  if  I 
were   assured    that   the   lesolutlon    to 
which  I  have  referred  will  be  reported. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  will  Join  with  the 
Senator    from    Vermont    to   have    that 
done.    I  think  the  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  If  the  dlstln- 
guiahed  Senator  from  Illinois  la,  as  he 
haa  said  he  la.  and  I  know  he  la.  a  hum- 
ble Member  of  this  body.  then.  Indeed. 
I.  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate,  am  an  ex- 
tremely humble  Member  Indeed. 

I  hold  In  the  hUhest  admiration  the 
statement  made  a  few  momenta  ago  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
HuMPHRiYl.  I  hope  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  wiU  bring  before  this  body, 
and  soon,  the  question  of  overriding  the 
veto  by  the  President  of  a  meritorious 
bill.  I  aay  thla  as  one  who  years  ago, 
as  a  Representative  at  Large  from 
Ohio  In  th9  other  body,  helped  to  draft 
the  Rural  Electrmcatlon  Administra- 
tion law.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  and  on  every 
yea  and  nay  vote.  I  supported  the  REA 
leKislatlon. 

In  this  InsUnce.  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  a  meritorious  bill.  Whether 
we  have  the  votes  or  do  not  have  the 
votes  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Presl- 
dent  is  not  material.  What  is  material 
is  that  we  should  not  fold  in  this 
moment.    We  should  have  a  vote  on  the 
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question  of  overriding  tha  veto.   Z  hopa 
that  win  ba  aoon.  , 

Mr,  BARTUrrr.  Mr.  Fraaldant,  wlU 
my  coUaaffua  yield  f 

Mr,  ORUBNINO,  X  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  oollaagua  from  Alaska. 

Mr,  BARTLBTT.  X  wish  to  girt  tO  tha 
Senator  from  Vermont  one  nlnaty-alghth 
of  the  aaauranoe  required. 

Mr.  AXKBN.  X  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alatka.  X  am  aura  that  when  end 
if  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred 
la  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly,  beoauae  It  meana 
80  much,  not  only  to  the  future  of  the 
REA  program,  but  to  the  past,  aa  well, 
which  has  been  put  under  shadows  by 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  best  way  to  have 
the  Aiken  resolution  reported  Is  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  by  a  big  vote. 
That  will  be  a  clear  mandate  that  Just 
as  we  do  not  want  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  hamstring  the  REA  progress, 
neither  do  we  want  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  hamstring  the  program. 

If  we  override  the  veto  by  a  big  vote. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  have  the  Aiken 
resolution  reported,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore passing  to  another  topic.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey  1  and  other  Senators  who  have 
protested  against  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Humphrey-Price  bill, 

REA  Is  one  of  those  constructive.  In- 
ventive actions  taken  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  more  than  20  years  ago. 
It  haa  revoluttonlEed  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country  by  bringing  low- 
priced  electricity  to  the  farms.  It  la  a 
atrlklng  fact  that  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
tnlnlatratlon,  while  accepting,  because  of 
their  overwhelming  and  popular  sup- 
port, the  drastic,  far-reaching,  and 
beneficial  reforma  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and  being  unable  to  repeal 
them,  has  nevertheless,  somehow,  man- 
aged consistently,  and  perhaps  not  too 
consistently,  to  weaken  them  by  admin- 
istrative procedure. 

The  Humphrey-Price  bill  Is  not  a  very 
drastic  measure;  it  Is  simply  an  attempt 
to  diminish  and  forestall  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  gradually  to  wreck  REA. 
It  Is  obvious  that  that  Is  what  the  ad- 
ministration Is  trying  to  do  by  curtailing 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  make 
needed  loans,  and  by  preparing  to  raise 
Interest  rates,  as  It  has  done  throughout 
Its  tenure,  for  the  benefit  of  vested- 
Interest  groups.  Therefore.  I  sincerely 
hope  Congress  will  seriously  consider  the 
President's  veto  message  and  will  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 


MILITARY  DEFENSE  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  printed  a 
letter  signed  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  and  the  Alaska  Representative 
in  the  House  taking  issue  with  state- 
ments In  an  article  published  by  the  New 
York  Times'  military  expert.  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


Tha  PRBSIDINO  OPriCER.  Is  there 
objaotien?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  BO  ordered. 

(Sea  exhibit  1,> 
^  Mr.  aBUBXflNO.  Mr,  President.  Mr, 
Baldwin  had  stated  that  only  the  im- 
portant  military  areas  in  Alaska  around 
Palrbanks  and  Anchorage  would  be  de- 
fended In  the  event  of  a  shooting  war 
Apparently  the  rest  of  Alaska  and  lU 
people  would  be  left  undefended.  The 
Alaska  delegation  felt  that  It  could  not 
allow  so  mischievous  and  unwarranted 
a  sUtement  to  go  unchallenged,  and 
therefore  communlcntPd  its  views  to  the 
Secreury  of  Defense  Nell  McElroy.  ask- 
ing him  for  confirmation  or  correction 
of  this  statement  for  the  record. 

Secretary  McElroy's  reply  was  gratl- 
fylngly  cateRorical.  to  the  effect  that 
"there  Is  no  military  plan  In  existence, 
and  none  has  been  considered,  which 
contemplates  or  accepts  the  concept  that 
the  United  States  would  fall  to  defend 
any  and  all  of  our  sovereign  territory— 
and  that  Includes,  of  course.  Alaska  as  an 
Integral  part."  This  correspondence  was 
printed  In  the  majrazlne  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  on  yesterday.  April  25 
1969.  together  with  a  reply  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win, to  whom  the  New  York  Times  quite 
properly  accorded  the  privilege  of  re- 
plying to  Secretary  McElroy. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Baldwin  com- 
pounded his  error  by  a  concluding  state- 
ment In  which  he  alluded  to  the  "poten- 
tial danger '  that — 

A  tmaU-acale  enemy  atuck  ■omewtiere  on 
the  periphery  of  AUaka  might  wni  create 
•uch  a  poUUcal  and  paychoJoglcal  uproar  thai 
It  would  create  a  comly  and  waauful  mltiury 
diversion  aa  did  the  Japaneae  on  the  Aicu' 
tlana  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  what 
Mr.  Baldwin  calls  a  "costly  and  wasteful 
military  diversion"— namely,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Japanese,  after  their  occupa- 
tion of  Attu  and  Klska  Islands— would 
never  have  occurred  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  successive  Con- 
aresses.  had  sensed  the  military  and 
strategic  Importance  of  Alaska,  and  had 
provided  the  necessary  defenses. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  not  a 
single  military  establishment — Army.  Air 
Force,  or  Navy,  was  ready  for  Its  defen- 
sive  role.    Alaska's   voteless  Delegate. 
then  the  able  and  devoted  Anthony  J. 
Dlmond.   had   pleaded    repeatedly,    but 
vainly,  for  the  establishment  of  sulUble 
defenses  in  Alaska.   As  early  as  1904.  the 
Navy  Department  had  tjti  aside  Kiska 
Island,  near  the  western  end  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  as  a  naval  reservation.    The 
Navy  planned  to  make  It  an  Important 
coaling  station  and  to  give  It  the  neces- 
sary defenses  that  Us  adjacency  to  Asia 
connoted.    It  might  have  become  a  Ol- 
bralUr  of  the  North  Pacific.    The  Navy 
repeatedly  requested  funds  for  thU  po- 
tentially ImporUnt  base:  but  Congress 
after  Congress  declined  to  appropriate 
them,  year  after  year,  with  the  reault 
that  the  first  Navy  to  occupy  Kiaka. 
nearly  40  years  later,  was  the  Navy  of 
the  Mikado — not  the  Navy  of  Uncle  Sam. 
I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  go  Into  the  long 
and  pathetic  story  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's faiiure  to  make  adequate  de- 
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fensa  prtparattona  for  Alaaka.  X  am 
oonoemad  only  with  preaant  and  futura 
needs, 

Throuihout  tha  lOIO'i  our  votalaM 
Delegate  In  tha  Houaa  of  Raprasanta- 
tives,  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  who  Mrvad 
there  for  IS  years,  and  was  tha  prade- 
esfsor  of  Dalaiata  C.  L  Bantlitt,  now 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague  In 
(he  Senate,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  tha  other  body  pleaded  fer- 
vently for  defenses  for  Alaska.  He  re- 
peatedly urged  the  construction  of  at 
least  one  Army  Air  Force  base  and  one 
Naval  base.  I  have  In  my  poaaesslon  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Delegate  Dl- 
mond as  late  as  November  12,  1037,  by 
the  late  General  Malln  Craig,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  Gen- 
eral Craig,  speaking  for  the  Army,  re- 
jected Delegate  Dlmond's  written  plea  for 
an  endorsement  of  an  Aimy  air  base  in 
Alaska.  General  Craig  gave  as  his  rea- 
son that  "the  mainland  of  Alaska  Is  so 
remote  from  the  stratetilc  areas  of  the 
Pacific  that  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  clrcimutances  In  which  air  operations 
therefrom  would  contribute  materially  to 
the  national  defense." 

How  httle  vision  and  forethought  con- 
cerning impending  events. 

As  late  as  the  late  winter  of  1940.  the 
War  Department  had  finally  come 
around  to  the  view  that  some  defenses 
should  be  established  in  Alaska,  and 
budKoted  the  modest  sum  of  112  million 
for  an  Army  Air  Force  base  near  An- 
choraRC.  This  item  was  excised  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  the  War  De- 
partment, of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  subcommltte  rejected 
the  pleas  of  General  Marshall,  of  Gen- 
eral "Hap"  Arnold,  of  DtOegate  Dlmond. 
and  of  myself  to  rer.toie  this  modest 
lt.*m.  The  bill  wa.s  reported  without  it 
on  April  4,  1940.  Five  days  later,  how- 
ever. Adolf  Hitler  Invaded  Non^ay  and 
Denmark,  and  a  sense  of  urgency  was 
transmitted  to  our  shores,  When,  2 
months  later,  the  military  appropriation 
bin  reached  the  Senate.  Hitler's  hordes 
hnd  .swept  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  and  were  pourlUK  into  France. 
The  Senate  restored  the  Alaska  base,  and 
the  House  concurred. 

Likewise,  the  War  Department,  as  It 
was  then  called,  rejected,  as  having  no 
military  value,  the  building  of  a  highway 
to  Alaska,  and  maintained  Its  opposition 
until  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
However.  I  was  able  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing this  highway  Immediately. 
Work  was  begun  In  the  late  winter  of 
1841-42.  after  we  were  well  Into  the 
war.  The  highway  was  not  built  over 
the  route  which  either  the  United  States 
or  Canadian  Commissions  which  had 
studied  the  problem  had  recommended. 
Infitcad.  It  was  built  over  a  route  pre- 
viously unsurveycd.  which  added  greatly 
to  the  costs  which  our  Nation  was  obliged 
to  pay.  The  U.S.  Commission  was 
headed  by  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  WAiatN  G.  MAomxaoif .  at  that 
time  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  was  one  of  Its  five  mem- 
bers. 

The  story  of  the  military  neglect  of 
Alaska  Is  long;  and.  although  I  am  fa- 


miliar with  It,  It  naad  not  ba  told  hart. 
However,  I  think  it  naoassary  to  take 
Isaua  with  Mr.  Baldwin  whan  ha  stii- 
matlaas  aa  a  oostly  and  waataful  mili- 
tary diversion  tha  vary  proper  aotion  on 
tha  part  of  tha  U.8,  Navy  and  Air  Foroa 
and  Army  in  driving  the  Japanese  enemy 
out  of  the  Aleutians,  and  to  point  out 
that  that  campaign  would  not  have  bean 
needed  and  would  not  have  taken  place 
if  Alaskan  defenses  had  had  the  proper 
appreciation  and  attention  from  the 
Federal  authorities,  executive  and  legis- 
lative, that  Alaska  deaerved. 

My  point  In  bringing  up  this  matter  to- 
day in  connection  with  the  correspond- 
ence which  was  published  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  Is  that  I  continue  to 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  defenses  of 
Alaska  are  as  yet  by  no  means  what  they 
should  be.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  United  States  has  built  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  bases  all  over  the 
world.  They  have  been  built  at  g)*eat 
cost.  Many  of  them  are  of  extremely 
dubious  value.  No  doubt  they  were  cal- 
culated risks  when  they  were  planned, 
and  represented  the  best  thinking  of  our 
military  authorities  at  the  time  when 
they  were  established.  But  there  Is  no 
question  that  today  our  tenure  of  a  great 
many  of  these  foreign-based  establish- 
ments Is  highly  uncertain.  There  is  un- 
certainty about  whether  we  shall  'ye  able 
to  maintain  them,  even  during  the  cold 
war,  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the 
governments  of  the  countries  where  the 
U.S.  bases  are  located:  and  this  un- 
certainty applies  even  In  the  case  of 
countries  which  are  manifestly  friendly, 
and  whose  people  we  count  as  belonging 
to  the  free  world.  In  other  cases,  in  the 
caw  of  countries  less  free,  there  Is  little 
question  that  Uncle  Sam  la  being  black- 
mailed. If  that  may  not  be  too  harsh  a 
word,  for  the  right  to  keep  those  bases 
there.  If  that  Is  too  harsh  a  word,  let  me 
say  that  Uncle  Sam  ia  obliged  to  pay 
through  the  nose.  There  is  the  further 
question  of  whether,  with  the  changing 
technology  of  war.  these  bases  have  the 
value  that  was  ascribed  to  them  when 
they  were  established. 

With  the  rapid  change  In  the  methods 
of  warfare,  the  validity  of  these  bases.  I 
think,  deserves  careful  reexamination 
by  the  Congresses  and  by  the  military 
authorities. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  whatever 
defenses  we  build  in  Alaska,  we  build 
on  the  firm  rock  of  U.S.  terrain  and 
within  the  security  of  a  100  percent 
loyal  American  people.  What  Is  built  In 
Alaska  Is  not  liable  to  sabotage,  subver- 
sion, or  other  adverse  factors  which  ex- 
ist In  the  case  of  many  oversea  bases. 
Alaska's  defense  should  be  fully  recon- 
sidered, so  as  to  make  the  40th  State 
what  is  an  important  part  of  Its  des- 
tiny—namely, to  be  a  bulwark  of  de- 
fense for  the  North  American  Continent, 
and  thereby  for  the  whole  free  world. 

I  repudiate  the  notion  that  defending 
a  square  foot  of  American  soil  is  costlv 
and  wasteful.  But  it  is  much  better  to 
have  the  defenses — and  potential  of- 
fenses—in such  shape  that  no  enemy  will 
be  tempted,  as  were  the  Japanese,  to  in- 
vade any  part  of  our  Nation. 


iMHIMT  I 

{From  tiis  New  York  Times  magoalne 
seotlen,  Apr,  M.  lIMj 

DaranBi  or  Ausha 

To  the  Iditor: 

In  ths  Artiele  "OommunlquA  From  Our 
AlMksn  OutpoM"  (March  16),  Hanaon  W. 
Baldwin  wrote  that  Alaska  has  "only  two 
Important  tsrgst  oomplsxM  or  basic  miil« 
tsry  objectlvsa^— the  ralrbankt  and  Atichor- 
aft  areas,  "These  srssi,  and  thsie  only, 
will  be  defended,"  ht  ■tsted. 

This  statMntnt  Implies  that  whether 
Amerioan  soil  will  be  daftndsd  Is  a  question 
autceptlble  of  doubt,  rather  than  a  matter 
of  nntlonal  principle.  It  tuggests  that  the 
Dtpartment  of  Dafcnae  wlU  undertake  to 
repel  an  Invader  threatening  the  security  of 
American  homei  where  the  area  Involved  Is 
mintarily  Blgnmcant  and  wlU  abandon  tht 
axiom  that  American  aoll  Is  and  miut  remain 
Inviolate. 

Such  a  itatement  can  only  tempt  a  poten- 
tial aggreasor  Into  a  mUcalculatlon  traglo 
for  the  world  If,  In  undisclosed  fact,  the 
statement  U  false. 

Accordingly,  we.  aa  Alaska*!  oongreulonal 
delegation,  have  asked  Secreury  of  Defense 
Nell  McElroy  to  corrMt  the  record.  His 
reply,  dated  April  3,  1959,  aayi  In  full: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  20  con- 
cerning the  article,  'Communique  From  Our 
Alaskan  Outpost.'  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin, 
you  may  be  assured  that  there  Is  no  mili- 
tary plan  In  existence,  and  none  has  been 
considered,  which  contemplates  or  accepts 
the  concept  that  the  United  States  would 
fan  to  defend  any  and  all  of  our  sovereign 
territory— and  that  includes,  of  course, 
Alaska  as  an  Integral  part." 

We  are  relieved  to  have  reaffirmed  the 
determlnaUon  of  the  United  atates  to  defend 
every  American  community,  great  and 
small,  In  every  State. 

E.  L.  BABTLrrr. 

U.S.  StnatOf. 

EaNBST     OaVENtMO. 

V.8.  Senator. 
Ralph  J.  Itnrsas. 

Mtmbcr  of  Congrtu, 

Washinoton.  o.C, 

( Mr.  Baldwin  replies :  "The  statistics  cited 
in  my  article  speak  tot  themselves.  They 
make  It  plain— as  indted  Senators  Bastlctt 
and  aaviNiNO  end  Reprctentatlve  Rivns 
know— that  the  strategic  concept  of  Alaskan 
defense  Is  based  upon  the  Insular  theory. 
The  Islands'  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks 
are  the  moet  Important  mlltury  targets  In 
Aluka  and  virtually  all  of  ovir  avnllable 
defense  forces  are  concentrated  around 
them.  Mr.  McElroy  has  rightly  reaffirmed 
the  political  principle  of  the  defense  of 
American  soU  anywhere,  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  much  of  Alaska— given  the 
present  strength,  composition  and  location 
of  our  Armed  Forces  there— Is  virtually  In- 
defensible mUltarlly.  and  that  the  Anchor- 
sge-Palrbsnks  areas  are  the  only  areas 
which  have  strong  defenses.  There,  is  a 
potential  danger  In  this  situation  which  my 
article  attempted  to  clarify.  A  small-eools 
enomy  attack  somewhere  on  the  periphery  of 
Alaska  might  well  create  luoh  a  politicsl  and 
psychological  uproar  that  It  would  create  as 
cosUy  and  wasteful  a  military  diversion  as 
did  the  Japaneee  attack  on  the  Aleutians 
during  World  War  XI.") 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend,  the  able  and  'llstln- 
gulshed  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  who  many  years  ago,  as  secre- 
tary to  his  predecessor,  Delegate 
Dlmond.  later  as  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  for  14  years  the  able 
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Delegate  in  the  other  Body,  saw  and 
lived  through  our  tremendous  efforts  to 
obtain  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
defense  value  of  our  49th  State,  when  it 
was  only  a  Territory. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I   thank   my   col- 
league. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he 
will  agree  with  me  in  my  contention  that 
something  vital  will  have  been  lost  to  our 
country  if  a  time  ever  comes  when  the 
American  public  does  not  demand  that  an 
invader  be  driven  from  American  soil. 
Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  our  entire  past;  it  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  one  of  the  most  basic 
things  for  which  America  has  stood, 
namely,  the  right  to  defend  our  free- 
doms and  to  extend  that  defense  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  under  our 
Flag. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  hia  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Baldwin  stated  that  the  danger  in  con- 
nection with  defending  certain  parts  of 
Alaska,  which  he  terms  as  being  in- 
defensible, is  that  a  small-scale  enemy 
attack  there  might  create  such  a 
political  and  psychological  uproar  that 
it  would  create  as  costly  and  wasteful 
a  military  diversion  as  did  the  Japanese 
attack  on  the  Aleutians  during  World 
War  n. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  a  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  is  in  a  position  to 
know,  because  he  was  then  the  Governor 
of  Alaska,  and  had  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  campaign:  and.  indeed,  he  was 
In  the  forefront  of  those  who  previously 
had  urged  that  Alaska  be  properly 
defended. 

Was  it  not  a  military  decision,  rather 
than  a  decision  brought  into  being  by 
public  emotion,  which  led  to  the  dislodge- 
ment  of  the  Japanese  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  was  wholly  a 
military  decision.  I  was  Governor  of 
Alaska  at  the  time.  I  was  close  to  the 
administration,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  psy- 
chological or  political  uproar.  The 
Armed  Forces  merely  did  their  duty  as 
they  saw  it.  and  I  highly  commend  them, 
in  retrospect,  for  what  they  did. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Alaska  de- 
fense forces  are  concentrated  at 
Anchorage  and  at  Fairbanks  is  not  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  at  all  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  have  an  inten- 
tion to  defend  all  of  Alaska?  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  will  recall  the  very  pointed 
testimony  on  this  very  facet  of  the  de- 
fense of  Alaska  made  by  Lt.  Gen.  William 
Kepner  when  he  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Alaskan  Command  and  when  he 
said  that  the  defense  of  Alaska  would  be 
more  easily  achieved  by  concentrating 
his  forces,  rather  than  spreading  them 
out  all  over  the  then  vast  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  My  colleague  is 
quite  correct.  The  disposition  of  the 
forces  is.  after  all.  a  tactical  matter, 
which  must  be  left  to  the  militai-y. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  recall  having  had 
a  conversation  one  day  with  the  then 
Chief  of  Staff  of  tlie  Army,  who  made,  in 
an  eloquent  statement  and  in  decisive 


terms,  the  point  later  stated  by  General 
Kepner,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  that 
time  was  none  other  than  General 
Eisenhower. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  calling 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  my  colleague 
not  agree  with  me  that  the  defenses, 
which,  after  all,  are  a  national  problem, 
and  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  inferior  Territorial  status,  were 
nevertheless  grossly  neglected,  and  that 
the  pressure  to  strengthen  those  defenses 
originated  with  and  was  carried  through 
by  Alaskan  representatives  in  their  legis- 
lature, through  their  memorials,  by  our 
E>elegates  in  Congress,  by  people  who 
were  on  the  ground  and  had  a  far  better 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  Alaska  than 
did  people  in  the  distant  Capital  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made  a  statement  of 
exact  fact. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon,  who  has  done  so  much  to  help 
Alaska,  both  in  the  construction  of  the 
highway,  and  in  all  other  ways,  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  Alaska  now  to 
achieve  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
other  48  States. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening with  great  interest  to  the  discus- 
sion of  our  defenses  generally,  and  those 
of  Alaska  particularly,  by  the  two  able 
Senators  from  Alaska.  Of  course,  I  was 
especially  interested  because  during' 
much  of  World  War  n  I  was  stationed 
in  the  Alaska  theater  of  war,  as  the 
eminent  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows,  because  at  that  time  he  was  the 
Governor  of  Alaska.  I  believe  he  sei-ved 
as  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
longer  than  anyone  in  Alaska's  terri- 
torial history. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make 
and  which  I  think  is  important  is  this. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  New  York 
Times.  This  morning  there  commenced, 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  New  Yorlc 
Times,  a  most  informative  series  of  ar- 
ticles of  what  the  writer  has  seen  in  his 
travels  through  Siberia.  He  describes 
therein  vast  developments  occurring  in 
Siberia  in  terms  of  hydroelectric  power, 
railroad  construction,  highway  construc- 
tion, industrial  plants,  and  an  entire, 
impressive,  vast  program,  which  he 
discusses. 

Siberia  is  opposite  Alaska  at  Bering 
Strait.  If  any  conflict  ever  occurs  at  the 
roof  of  the  globe,  and  we  pray  it  will 
not,  it  will  occur,  so  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  between  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  Siberia,  because  at  Bering 
Strait  they  nearly  touch.  On  a  clear 
day  one  can  see  the  low  headlands  of 
Siberia  looming  out  of  the  bay.  as  the 
Senatoi-s  from  Alaska  so  well  know. 

It  seems  to  me  the  articles  which  are 
starting  in  the  New  York  Times  empha- 
size that  what  has  been  done  in  Siberia 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  through  vast  ex- 
penditures of  money  and  resources, 
should  stimulate  us  in  the  Senate  and  the 


other  body  of  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  a 
similar  program  of  development  In 
Alaska.  Alaska  needs  roads,  highways,  a 
railway  connection  with  the  United 
States,  and  great  hydroelectric  power 
projects  to  tap  such  rivers  as  the  Yukon 
and  other  great  streams  which  could 
provide  industrial  development 

I  think  the  series  of  articles  on  Siberia 
should  encourage  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  Russia's  lead,  and 
proceed  to  develop  Alaska,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  outlined  succinctly  ex- 
actly what  needs  to  be  done  in  Alaska.  I. 
too,  read  the  flrst  of  the  series  of  articles 
on  Siberia  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning.  I  hope, 
when  we  are  hearmg  so  much  from  this 
administration  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  compete  successfully  with  Rus- 
sia and  about  not  being  outdone  by 
Russia  in  the  economic,  miUtary,  and 
every  other  field,  the  administration  will 
come  to  the  view  which  the  Senator  has 
expressed  about  the  necessity  of  helping 
to  bring  about  Alaska's  development. 
Alaska  has  the  greatest  hydroelectric 
development  [wtential  In  the  Western 
World.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  hydroelectric  power  potential 
is  developed.  The  great  Yukon  and  Kus- 
kokwim  flow  wastefuUy  to  the  sea.  I  am 
hopeful  the  administration  will  wake  up 
to  the  need  of  trying  to  catch  up  in  the 
fields  of  development  which  were  so  well 
started  by  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  It  is  ex- 
cellent and  very  auspicious  that  the  new 
49th  state  of  the  Union  has  two  Sena- 
tors who  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Alaska's  needs  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial and  resource  development. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


SEA  TRANSPORT  AND  WORLD 
TRADE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  far- 
reaching  signiflcance  of  drastic  changes 
in  maritime  policies  of  our  Nation  so 
vitally  affect  the  interest  of  all  segments 
of  our  citizenry  that  the  widest  discus- 
sion of  such  proposals  should  be  encour- 
aged. Especially  is  such  a  practice 
timely  because  discussions  by  our  State 
Department  representatives  and  those  of 
foreign  nations  are  imminent.  These 
conferences  are  scheduled  for  early  June, 
and  already  publication  of  the  plai^  of 
foreign  representatives  has  been  ob- 
served, which  indicate  that  there  is  a 
determined  effort  to  advance  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  other  countries 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  U.S.  posi- 
tion. 

Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
has  Just  made  a  well-considered  presen- 
tation of  the  American  vlewpKjint  on 
vital  issues  before  the  17th  Congress  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
here  in  Washington.  The  topic  of  his 
splendid  address  was '  Ssa  Transport  and 
Wcrld  Trade."    Bccauce  of  his  mastery 
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of  the  subject  matter  and  his  forth- 
right discussion  of  the  issues  I  think 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  read  h1^  statements  In  this  con- 
nection. Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
facets  of  maritime  matters,  Mr.  Casey's 
views  are  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, both  because  of  his  firsthand  con- 
tacts with  American  shipping  leaders 
and  his  sound  Judgment  in  weighing  the 
respective  views  of  opposing  interests, 
pained  from  his  recent  conferences  in 
London. 

In  order  to  afford  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  Mr.  Casey's  address  in  the 
body  of  the  Rbc»rd  at  th:^  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sea  TSANsroKT  and  Wokla  Tkade 

(Statement  of  Ralph  E.  Caaey.  president, 
American  Merchant  Marine!  Institute.  Inc., 
before  the  17th  Con^eas  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  21.  19&9) 

Sea  transport  and  world  trade  are  synony- 
mous. Like  love  and  marriage  or  the  horse 
and  carriage,  as  the  song  goes,  you  can't 
have  one  without  the  other.  World  trade 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  global  peace  and  pros- 
perity. And  sea  transport  is  and  always  has 
been,  the  vehicle  which  makes  world  trade 
poeslble.  As  the  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can maritime  Industry.  I  wish  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  we  fivor  freedom  of 
sea  transport.  Otir  country  has  gone  to  war 
for  this  principle,  and  throughout  the  20th 
century  we  have  been  In  the  front  ranks  of 
those  advocating  freedom  ol   the  seas. 

Our  friends  abroad  have  taken  Issue  with 
us  claiming  that  certain  phaites  of  United 
SUtes  nuuitlrae  policy  are  discriminatory. 
They  point  to  the  subsidy  provisions  of  the 
1936  act  and  to  the  cargo  preference  require- 
ments of  our  law. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  todsy  to  engage 
In  any  extended  or  detailed  analysis  of  these 
two  facets  of  our  martlme  policy.  However- 
In  a  forum  such  as  this.  I  would  be  out  of 
character  If  I  did  not  submit  at  least  a  brief 
summary  of  our  position. 

Without  subsidies  we  would  have  neither 
a  merchant  marine  nor  a  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. To  think  that  any  American  operator 
could  compete  successfully  in  world  trade 
with  our  lat>or  costs  three  to  four  times  that 
of  foreign  competitors  Is,  of  course,  com- 
pletely untenable.  So.  If  we  were  to  adhere 
completely  to  the  principles  of  free  ship- 
ping, this  country  would,  of  necessity,  have 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  merchant  marines 
of  our  foreign  friends  both  for  commerce  and 
defense.    This,  we  will  not  do. 

But  even  with  subsidies  our  ships  must 
have  cargoes.  Nothing  In  our  subsidy  law 
provides  the  buslnei>6  for  our  ships  or  guar- 
antees profits.  Consequently,  our  Govern- 
ment has  found  It  not  only  expedient  but 
eminently  fair  to  provide  that  at  least  60 
percent  of,  not  commercial,  but  purely  gov- 
ernmental cargoes  be  transported  In  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels.  This  has  become  part  of 
the  permanent  statutory  law  of  this  country 
and  as  such,  mandatory  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Oovernment.  The  only  func- 
tion left  for  administrative  agencies  Is  to 
carry  out  the  law  according  to  Its  Intent 
and  ptu-pose.  In  that  connection.  I  ques- 
tion the  propriety  erf  the  talks  which  have 
been  set  for  June  here  in  Washington  be- 
tween our  State  Department  and  certain  for- 
eign governments. 
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However,  let  us  not  exaggerate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  phase  of  our  maritime  policy. 
Recent  figures  disclose  that  of  all  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  only 
6  percent  is  subject  to  the  cargo  preference 
law.  And  since  foreign  ships  carry  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  even  this  cargo,  all  we 
are  talking  about  is  3  percent  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

Another  interesting  statistic  of  recent 
compilation  shows  that  of  all  the  cargoes 
which  are  promoted  by  Oovernment  aid  only 
52  percent  are  purchased  In  the  United 
States.  The  other  48  percent  Is  carried  in 
foreign  ships  almost  exclusively  and,  of 
course,  approximately  26  percent  of  these 
cargoes  purchased  here  likewise  are  carried 
in  foreign  ships. 

Some  of  our  friends  abroad  are  Inclined  to 
think  that  this  great  country  of  ours  can 
afford  almost  anything.  They  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  If  money  can  solve  the  problem, 
we  have  the  answer.  But  we  of  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  Industry  realize  there  is  a 
limit  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
country  will  go  to  maintain  a  strong  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  I  say  this  reluctantly 
because  I  wish  It  were  otherwise,  but  It  has 
been  difficult  enough  for  us  to  acquire  even 
the  Inadequate  fleet  we  presently  have  un- 
der the  American  flag.  Certainly,  this  coun- 
try will  never  build  merchant  ships  that  can- 
not be  operated  conunerclally  in  time  of 
peace.  And  yet  sometimes  I  think  our  for- 
eign critics  would  like  to  have  us  build  mer- 
chant ships  for  defense  and  lay  them  up  in 
time  of  peace. 

Thus,  we  freely  admit  that  with  respect  to 
3  percent  of  our  foreign  trade,  complete  free- 
dom of  competition  does  not  exist.  However, 
that  Is  not  the  kind  of  flag  discrimination 
that  was  practiced  by  many  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  for  centuries  back  even  to  the 
first  navigation  acU  enacted  in  1381;  nor  Is 
It  the  lUnd  of  flag  discrlnUnatlon  that  is  In 
vogue  with  some  countries  today.  The  car- 
goes which  are  subject  to  our  50/50  law  are 
sponsored  by  American  taxpayer  funds  and 
certainly  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  to 
American  shipping  inherent  in  the  require- 
ment that  one-half  go  In  our  ships.  Re- 
memt>er.  97  percent  of  our  trade  Is  free  and 
open  to  aU  foreign  competition,  so  for  our 
foreign  friends  to  say  our  law  sets  a  prece- 
dent for  flag  discrimination  elsewhere  Is 
nothing  short  oX  ridiculous. 

But  the  US.  Oovernment  has  impeded 
freedom  of  shipping  In  yet  another  area. 
Our  merchant  marine  Is  constrained  from 
carrying  goods  to  Red  China.  Now  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  issue  with  our  policy  in  that 
regard.  It  may  be  entirely  sound,  but 
whether  It  Is  or  not.  at  least  It  Is  thought  to 
be  by  those  in  our  Government  who  are 
qualified  to  speak  and  act  In  that  field.  I 
merely  point  out  the  decided  contrast  be- 
tween the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  over 
cargo  preference  and  the  thunderous  silence 
that  attends  our  shipping  policy  toward  Red 
China. 

To  conclude,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  contributed  more  of  its  financial  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  world  trade 
than  any  country  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  strongly  support  free  and  expanded  trade 
among  nations.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
please  permit  us  the  existence  of  a  merchant 
marine  of  at  least  a  size  and  strength  neces- 
sary for  some  fair  share  of  that  commerce 
and  one  which  will  serve  a  nucleus  for  na- 
tional defense. 


DECLINE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  TEX- 
TILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently     received     from     the     Textile 


Workers  Uniwi  of  America  a  fact  sheet 
dealing  with  the  decline  of  employment 
in  the  textile  mdustry,  a  major  element 
in  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it 
is  in  most  other  Eastern  Seaboard 
States.  The  figures  provided  in  this 
fact  sheet  revealed  a  situation  far  worse 
than  I  or  others  who  have  followed  the 
decline  of  employment  in  this  industiT 
hswl  expected.  The  press  has  carried 
detailed  reports  of  unemplosonent  con- 
ditions in  the  steel  and  auto  industries, 
but  for  some  reason  little  publicity  has 
i>een  given  to  the  at  least  comparable 
hardships  being  suffered  by  textile 
workers  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  make  their  homes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
figures  documenting  the  plight  of  tex- 
tile workers  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  Eastern  United  States,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Textile  Woekebs  Union  of  America  Fact 
Sheet  on  Textile  Unemployment,  Afkil 
1959 

Unemployment  In  the  textile  industry  is 
about  the  highest  for  all  manufacturing 
industries  except  apparel.  In  January  1959. 
the  US.  Census  Bureau  reported  10.3  per- 
cent of  the  textile  labor  force  as  unem- 
ployed as  compared  with  7.3  percent  for  the 
entire  non-farm  wage  and  salary  worker 
population. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  declined  from 
January,  1958  to  January,  1959  by  1  per- 
centage point,  from  8.9  percent  to  7.9  per- 
cent, the  unemployment  rate  for  the  textile 
Industry  dropped  only  one-half  of  one  per- 
centage point,  from  10.8  to  10.3  percent. 
Most  of  this  drop  was  caused  by  people 
leaving  the  industry  as  the  ntunber  of  pro- 
duction workers  employed  in  the  industry 
actually  declined  from  861,000  to  855.000 
during  this  period. 

There  has  been  a  net  decline  of  403.000 
production  Jobs  from  February,  1981  to 
February.  1959  as  employment  fell  from 
1,263.000  to  860,000. 

Increases  In  production  are  not  translated 
into  higher  employment  as  productivity  is 
increasing  at  a  phenomenally  high  rate. 
Yards  produced  per  man-hour  In  1947  were 
7.8;  in  1961.  9.0:  in  1956.  10.6;  in  1957,  11.6. 
and  In  the  first  9  months  of  1958.  12.2. 
As  output  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  an- 
nual rate  of  Increase  In  productivity  of  4 
to  5  percent,  employment  has  continued  to 
shrink. 

The  decline  In  Jobs  has  been  felt  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  substantial 
numbers  of  textile  workers  are  employed. 
While  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  have  suffered  the  greatest  declines, 
the  South  has  also  had  a  considerable  drop 
In  employment  (table  I). 

Large  groups  of  unemployed  textile 
workers  have  been  stranded  In  communities 
all  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  These  com- 
munities have  made  abortive  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  lot  by  attracting  new  industry. 
But  in  no  case  has  the  new  employment 
significantly  Improved  conditions  within 
these  areas.  Textile  workers  have  been 
scrapped  by  the  thousands.  Men  and 
women  with  years  of  service  have  remained 
unemployed,  with  many  of  them  Involun- 
tarily being  retired  or  supported  by  famlUes. 

The  chronic  state  of  vmemployment  has 
meant  economic  distress  for  many  areas 
(tabic  II), 
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Tabli  I.— Employment  in  the  textile  mill 
products  industry,  by  State.  February  1951 
and  January  1959 

(In  thoasands) 


Ki-i^ion  and  State 

Employment 

(wage  and  ,salar> 

workers) 

Chanw.  Fel»m- 

ary  1951- 

January  1050 

Febni- 
ary  1961 

Janu- 
ary 1959 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

cent 

VnltM  States  ' 

1.365 
286.1 

046 

-419.0 

-30.7 

New  England 

122.0 

-164.1 

-57.4 

Maine 

27.5 
21.1 
5.3 
125.0 
41.6 
65.7 

14.2 
1Z7 
1.3 
40.8 
14.8 
20.3 

-13.3 

-8.4 

-4.0 

-75.  2 

-26.8 

-36.4 

-48.4 
-39.8 

76  (1 

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont .. 

Mii.ssu('hua<>tt8 

Connecticut 

Khodc  Island 

-00.2 
-64.4 
-55.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

307.2 

167.0 

-139.3 

-45.4 

New  York 

New  Jers«y 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware......... 

06.1 

65.8 

141.7 

3.6 

•66.8 
3.17 
76.9 

25 

-39.3 

-34.1 

-64.8 

-1.1 

-4a  0 
-61.8 
-45.7 
-30.6 

South 

fleg.9 

573.8 

-96.1 

-14.4 

W«rt  Virginia 

Maryland 

Vtofinla 

2.0 
11.6 

4Z7 

244.3 

139.8 

114.8 

55.5 

6.0 

39.0 

Z3 

10.3 

1.0 

5.8 

35.  2 

217.0 

127.6 

08.2 

42.2 

4.6 

30.0 
1.0 
7.0 

-1.0 

-5.8 

-7.5 

-27.2 

-12.2 

-16.6 

-13.3 

-l.S 

-9.0 

-.4 

-3.2 

-34.5 
-50.0 
-17.6 

-11.1 

-8.7 
-14.5 
-24.0 
-25.0 

-22.6 
-17.4 
-31.4 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Oeontia. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

/rkanns 

Texas 

Mtdwett 

3Z3 

20.8 

-11.4 

-36.4 

nunou 

13.5 

4.0 

•10.1 

3.7 

"9.9 

2.3 

«»5.2 

«3.4 

-3.6 

-2.6 

-4.0 

-.3 

-26.7 

-63.1 

-48.5 

-8.1 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

»ar  Wert 

8.3 

fi.« 

-Z6 

-31.7 

California 

8.2 

5.6 

-Z6 

-31.7 

/ 


*  Data  Include  States  not  shown  separately 

*  December  1058. 

*  Production  worker  employment. 

Tabuc  n. — Textile  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus,^  January  1959 

NEW    XMOLAND 

Maine:  Percent 

Biddeford-Sanrord '  (January  19-59)  .  21.  a 

Lewlston-Auburn   (February  1959).  11.3 

Portland*    (January  1969)... 9.8 

Vermont: 

Burlington   (June  1958) 6.8 

Connecticut: 

Danlelson*  (January  1959) 12.3 

Norwich    (January    1959) 11.9 

ThompsonvlUe    (January    1959) ll!4 

Rbode  Island : 

Providence »• »  (November  1958) lO.O 

Newport'   (September  1958) _.  6.2 

Massachusetts : 

Brockton  »    (January    1959) 8.6 

Fall  River  •  »  (January  1959) n]  3 

Pitchburg    (January    1959) "  3.3 

Lawrence  »•»    (January    1959) 9.5 

Lowell  »•»    (January    1959) n.5 

New  Bedford'    (January  1959) 12.9 

North  Adams'  (January  1959) Z  14.9 

Plymouth    (January  1959) 13  9 

Southbrldge-Webster  January 

1959 ___  11  3 

Sprlngfleld-Holyoke »  (January 


Tabli  U.— Textile  oreoa  of  substantial  labor 
surplus,  January  1959 — Continued 

MIDDLE   ATLANTIO 

New  Jersey:  Percent 

Paterson «  (January  1959) 9. 1 

PhilUpsburg  (November  1968) 8. 9 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton » 

(January  1968) .___  10.1 

Berwick -Bloomsburg » 

(November  1958) la.  6 

Lewlstown  '  (November  1958) 11.4 

Reading  >    (January  1959) 7.8 

Scranton»3   (January  1959) 16.8 

Sunbury-Shamokln-Mt.  Carmel » 

(September    1958) 10.3 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton  • 

(January  1959) 18.  0 

Wllllamsport   (July   1958) 12.9 

York  (January  1959) 8.  7 

SOUTH 

Maryland : 

Cumberland*  (August   1958) 13.2 

Virginia: 

Radford-Pulaski'  (December  1958) _.    7.7 
Roanoke'  (January  1959) 10.2 

West  Virginia: 

Martlnsburg  (October  1958) 6.3 

Parkersburg  (December  1958) 8.4 

l^orth  Carolina: 

AshevUle"  (January  1959) 8.3 

Durham"  (January  1969) 7.4 

Payettevllle  "  (January  1959) 14.0 

HendersonvUle  (January  1959) 11.9 

Kinston   (January  1959) 8.7 

Lumberton  (January  1959) . 12.  1 

Mt.  Airy  (January  1959) I  10^9 

Raleigh  (January  1959) 6.9 

Rocklngham-Hamlet  (January  1959).  21.4 

Rocky  Moimt*  (January  1959) 10. 0 

Rutherfordton-Forest  City'  (January 

1959).. 11  0 

Shelby-Kings     Mounteln'     (January 

1989) - 9.0 

WaynesvUle'    (January  1959) 6.2 

Tennessee : 

Bristol -Johnson  Clty-Klnsgsport 

(September  1958) 6.7 

Chattanooga »    (January   1959) 7.3 

Knoxvllle"  (January  1959 1 8.1 

Memphis  (January  1959) e.  7 

Murfreesboro   (April   1958) ""  11.2 

Shelby vllle  (October  1968) I  8.7 

Georgia : 

Toccoa   (September   1958). e.  9 

Mississippi : 

Greenville  (August  1958) g.  1 

Alabama : 

Alexander  City   (August  1958) 11.5 

Annlston    (December    1958) _.  g.  6 

Florence-ShefQeld  (December  1958)11  lo!  6 

Gadsden  (December  1968) 7  2 

Jasper   (Decemt>er  1958) III""  10  8 

Talladega  (December  1958) II  9^9 

WEST 

Oregon: 

Pendleton    (November   1958) 8.2 

'6  percent  or  more  of  labor  force  unem- 
ployed: figures  in  parentheses  are  latest 
available  unemployment  rates. 

•Would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
Douglas  Bill  as  of  January  1959. 

'  Major  area. 

Source:  U.S.  Biu-eau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. 


1959. 


Taunton    (January   1959) I      8.7 

Ware    (January   1959). "I      9]  a 

Worcester   (January   1959) 9.6 

MmOLE   ATLAMTIC 

New  York:  Percent 

Amsterdam  (July  1958) ig.  0 

Auburn  (September  1958) IIIIII  16.0 

Oloversvllle  (August  1958) 13^7 

Utlca-Rome»  (November  1958) 9.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  30.  1959,  issue  of  Missiles  and 
Rockets  magazine,  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton] had  published  a  short  and  a  most  ^  . 
pertinent  article  on  the  subject  of  our     ^tnowil,!"  'i"''°        ^      . 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

There  are  many  experts  on  past  wars,  but 

none  on  future  wars.  As  Oen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  testi- 
fied: "In  my  Judgment,  any  dogmatic  pre- 
diction of  what  win  take  place  after  an  ini- 
tial nuclear  exchange  Is  beyond  the  human 
capability." 

Let  us  hope  there  will  never  be  any  real 
experts  on  nuclear  wars,  not  on  the  grounds 
that  no  one  would  survive  to  t>ecome  an  ex- 
pert, but  on  the  premise  that  we  may  have 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  prevent  such 
destruction  from  ever  getting  started. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  to  be 
comforted  by  such  hope.  We  must  also  be 
prepared  for  the  dreadful  alternative.  In 
fact,  such  preparedness  may  well  be  the  only 
sound  basis  upon  which  the  hope  for  peace 
may  grow. 

Many  sincere  and  informed  people  have 
varying  Judgments  as  to  what  constitutes 
adequate  preparedness  or  adequate  defense. 
Such  differences  are  understandable.  But 
there  are  certain  propositions  upon  which,  in 
my  judgment,  there  should  t>e  sutMtantlal 
agreement.    They  are: 

If  a  nuclear  war  does  happen.  It  will  come 
with  such  suddenness  and  destruction  that 
there  will  be  no  time  to  defend  or  retaliate 
with    any   strength    except    that   already    In 

existence.  Neither  weapons  on  the  drawing 
boards  nor  those  whose  production  was  post- 
poned will  have  any  effect  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  conflict. 

Since  the  time  factor  for  response  to  an 
attack  may  be  but  a  matter  of  minutes,  the 
state  of  readiness  of  our  weapons  is  of  cru- 
cial importance.  Those  forces  not  so  alert 
may  be  no  asset;  in  fact,  they  may  turn  out 
to  have  been  an  actual  handicap  as  a  pre- 
attack  source  of  unwarranted  complacency. 

It  is  wrong  to  measure  our  retaliatory 
strength  in  terms  of  what  we  have  available 
before  an  attack  has  occurred.  Our  strength 
should  be  Judged  on  what  we  believe  we 
would  have  left,  and  could  use,  after  attack. 

With  the  premise  that  we  would  not  be 
the  aggressor,  this  Nation  miut  have  sub- 
stantially more  retaliatory  strength,  or  sub- 
stantially better  dispersed  and  protected  re- 
taliatory strength,  than  the  pre-attack 
strength  of  the  attacker. 

The  Commimists  are  building  up  .their 
strategic  strike  capability  at  a  faster  rate 
than  we  are.  Therefore,  obviously  our  rela- 
tive position  is  deteriorating.  Under  such 
circumstances,  some  day  In  the  near  future 
we  may  well  find  ourselves  without  a  post- 
attack  capability  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements either  of  deterrence  or  of  ade- 
quate retalatlon. 

The  capability  for  swift  retaliatory  de- 
livery of  nuclear  weapons  has  great  sig- 
nificance in  International  negotiations  and 
also  in  the  Imposition  of  control  over  others 
without  the  use  of  the  weapons  as  such. 
This  power  is  often  referred  to  in  terms  of 
"nuclear  blackmaU." 

It  is  a  matter  of  U.8.  policy,  not  lack  of 
U.S.  economic  strength,  which  has  allowed 
the  Russians  to  develop  and  produce  stra- 
tegic striking  power  at  a  greater  rate  than 
this  country.  Economically,  the  United 
States  is  much  stronger  today  than  the 
U.S.S.R.  With  millions  less  people,  we  pro- 
duce more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  Soviet 
does.  It  Is  true  that  their  rate  of  progress, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  Is  greater  than 
ours,  but  It  is  also  true  that  we  can  far  out- 
produce  the  SovleU  in  weaponry  with  leas 
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Already,  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in 
Important  aspects  of  space  exploration.  They 
Hre  also  ahead  of  lU  in  ballistic  miSBlles. 

The  Sino-Sovlet  empire  already  is  employ- 
ing these  leads  in  their  dealings  with  other 
nations.  If  we  are  not  to  default  In  our 
pTsltlon  of  leadership  In  the  free  world, 
therefore,  we  must  step  up  our  economic, 
mtjral,  and  defense  pace. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  large  in- 
creases in  our  defense  spending.  We  can. 
and  should,  cut  down  the  ciirrent  waste  of 
tax  money  t>y  discontinuing  the  production 
uf  otwolete  and  useless  weapons  systems  and 
also  by  eliminating  existing  duplication  be- 
tween the  services. 

This  is  no  time  to  lose  confidence  in  our 
democratic  free  enterprise  system.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before.  Is  the  time  to  reassert 
that  confidence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  points  out 
what  I  think  we  need  to  have  reiterated 
over  and  over  again,  namely,  that  as  he 
states: 

If  a  nuclear  war  does  happen.  It  will  come 
with  such  suddenness  and  destruction  that 
there  will  be  no  time  to  defend  or  retaUate 
with  any  strength  except  that  already  in 
existence.  •   •   • 

Since  the  time  factor  for  response  to  an 
Attack  may  be  but  a  matter  of  minute*,  the 
state  of  readiness  of  our  weapons  Is  of  cru- 
cial Importance.  •  •  • 

It  is  wrong  to  measure  our  retaliatory 
strength  In  terms  of  what  we  have  available 
before  an  attack  has  occurred.  Our  strength 
should  be  Judged  on  what  we  believe  we 
would  have  left,  and  could  use,  after  attack. 

The  Senator  further  says: 

This  does  not  neceasarlly  mean  large  In- 
creases In  our  defense  spending.  We  can, 
and  should,  cut  down  the  current  waste 
of  tax  money  by  discontinuing  the  pro- 
duction of  obsolete  and  useless  weapons  sys- 
tems and  also  by  eliminating  existing  dupli- 
cation between  the  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  article  will 
receive  from  my  colleagues  the  careful 
attention  It  deserves.  The  article  is 
closely  related  to  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  morning,  entitled 
••Making  Federal  PoUcy."  for  which  the 
subhead  is.  "Executive  Branch  Believed 
Hampered  by  Multitudes  of  Commit- 
tees." 

The  letter  was  written  by  the  distin- 
guished commentator  cm  nati(xial  de- 
fense matters.  Mr.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
Makimo  Pboeeal  Policy — Ezbcutive  Beanck 

BeUBTBD      HAMPEEBD      BT      MULTtrTTDES      OF 

CoMMrrnxs 

(The    writer    of    the    following    letter,    a 
former  consultant  to  the  Stata  Department. 
Is  the  author  of  "In  Defense  of  the  National 
Interest"  and  other  books.) 
To  the  BDrroB  or  the  New  Yobk  Times: 

The  Initiative  of  Senator  Hemet  M.  Jack- 
son, as  reported  in  The  New  York  Times  of 
April  17,  In  planning  to  investigate  the 
policy-making  processes  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  deserves  wide  popular  sup- 
port. Upon  ita  success  or  failure  may  well 
depend  the  fata  of  this  country. 

For  the  defecta  which  Senator  Jackson 
has  found  in  the  procedures  of  the  National 
Security  Council  can  be  duplicated  In   all 


agencies  of  the  executive  branch  concerned 
with  the  military  and  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
American  Government  has  become  a  cum- 
bersome, slow-moving  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment which,  short  of  being  faced  with 
disaster  actual  or  Impending,  is  incapable  of 
swift,  decisive  action  and  radical  innovation. 
It  has  become  government  by  committee. 

VETO  ON  DECISION 

As  I  point'  d  out  in  testimony  before  the 
Senata  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  on 
April  15,  the  State  Department  is  a  member 
of  about  700  interdepartmental  committees, 
and  to  this  figure  must  be  added  the  multi- 
tude of  committees  into  which  the  policy- 
making process  is  dissolved  within  the  De- 
partment Itself.  These  committees  tand  to 
become  miniature  replicas  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  In  that  determined 
minority  of  one  has  a  virtual  veto  over  any 
positive  decision. 

This  system  of  government  puta  a  premium 
on  Inaction  and  on  the  mechanical  continua- 
tion Of  safe  routines.  This  being  so,  to  re- 
frain from  new  initiative  must  appear  toA 
many  members  of  the  executive  branch  by^ 
far  the  safer  and  more  convenient  course; 
hence,  the  propensity  of  our  Government  to 
continue  policies  long  after  they  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  or  even  when  they  have 
become  self-defeating. 

This    government    by   committee    destroys 

not  only  individual  initiative  but  also  in- 
dividual responsibility.  Since  whatever  for- 
mtila  a  committee  is  able  to  agree  ui>on  is  a 
labored  product  of  a  faceless  collectivity 
rather  than  the  result  of  the  decision  of  one 
man,  nobody  In  particular  can  be  held  to 
account  for  Ita  effecta.  Applying  the  mis- 
understood principles  of  democracy  to  the 
process  of  poUcy  formation,  this  systam  con- 
founds consultation  and  Information,  which 
are  essential  for  sound  decision,  with  the  par- 
ticipation on  an  equal  footing  of  the  pur- 
veyors of  Information  and  advice  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  itself. 

MEASTTXES    St7CGXSTCD 

The  restoration  of  personal  initiative  and 
responsibility  to  the  decisionmaking  process 
of  the  executive  branch  requires  essentially 
three  measures:  the  separation  of  the  mak- 
ing of  decisions  from  information  and  ad- 
vice, the  location  of  the  making  of  decisions 
in  individuals  rather  than  agencies  or  sub- 
agencies,  and  the  elimination  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  functions  and  their  overlap  in  a 
multitude  of  agencies,  all  of  which  have  an 
equal  part  in  the  decisionmaking  process  but 
none  of  which  Is  ultimately  responsible  for 
any  particvilar  decision. 

U  the  86th  Congress.  foUowlng  Senator 
Jackson's  initiative,  frees  the  executive 
branch  of  this  handicap  of  committee  gov- 
ernment, which  in  turn  hamstrings  any  new 
departtire  in  foreign  and  military  policy,  it 
will  have  at  least  enabled  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  embark  upon  those  novel  and 
bold  foreign  and  mllitciry  policies  which  the 
times  demand. 

Hans  J.  Mokoenthau. 

Peinceton.  a  J..  April  17,  1959. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bur- 
den of  the  letter  is  that  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  committee  discus- 
sions, committee  investigations,  and 
ccnnmittee  procedures  have  replaced  the 
rule  of  authoritative  decision  by  an  indi- 
vidual executive  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  who  has  his  confidence. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Washington 
is  about  to  undertake  a  most  important 
investigation  of  the  organization  of  the 
National  Security  Council  in  connection 
with- this  matter,  which  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  letter. 


I  commend  the  letter  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDINQ      OPPTCER.     The 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 


USE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FOREST 
LANDS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  a  communication  from 
the  Honorable  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  informative  remarks 
are  made  with  regard  to  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  would  affect  the 
extensive  forest  areas  of  Pennsylvania. 
Since  many  of  our  States  have  similar 
forest  treasures  they  wish  to  protect,  I 
^frb;  unanimotis  consent  that  Secretary 
Ooddard's  observations  be  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Deah  Senatoe  Clark:  As  you  know,  legis- 
lation frequently  comes  before  Congress  af- 
fecting the  use  and  management  of  forest 
lands.     Because  Perxnsylvanla  is  one  of  the 

leading  urban  and  manufacturing  states.  I 
think  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  im- 
portance of  so  elemental  a  resotirce  as  our 
foresta.  Yet  there  are  dozens  of  communi- 
ties In  the  Commonwealth  with  lumbering 
and  wood  manufacturing  as  their  leading 
and  sometimes  only  Industry. 

These  planta  are  not  by  any  means  re- 
stricted to  our  small  communities.  In  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  alone  there 
are  388  such  Industries  and  In  Pltteburgh 
there  are  114.  In  addlUon,  of  course,  the 
State's  woodland  provides  Pennsylvania  with 
some  of  the  finest  recreation  in  America.  At 
the  present  time  Pennsylvania  has  more  for- 
est recreation  areas  than  any  other  state 
except  Oregon. 

Since  otir  State  park  sirstem  Is  the  second 
most  heavily  used  in  the  nation,  however, 
we  must  continually  be  searching  for  new 
park  sites  In  and  arotmd  our  large  popula- 
tion centers.  In  my  opinion  recreation  Is 
a  necessity  In  modem  life  and  any  measures 
which  wUl  help  us  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  our  own  and  future  generations 
of  Pennsylvanlans  beneflta  the  economy  of 
the  entire  Commonwealth.  As  yoa  know, 
the  problems  of  employee  lelsurs  are  of 
great  interest  to  modem  business. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  taken  the  Uberty 
of  encloalng  with  this  letter  a  list  of  Federal 
legislation  In  which  we.  In  the  Department 
of  Poresta  and  Waters,  are  vitally  Interested, 
together  with  some  background  material 
that  may  serve  as  tiseful  reference  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Matnucx  K.  GcwoARO. 

Good  Porest  Manaqement  Is  Ikpoetant  to 
Pennstlvania 

Over  52  percent  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
forest — a  renewable  resotirce. 

At  last  count  there  were  1,179  factories 
engaged  in  wood  manufacture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  makes  the  mdustry  sixth  in 
the  State  In  the  ntimber  of  planta.  These 
industries  are  not  restricted  to  our  small 
communiUes — there  are  388  such  industries 
In  tlie  Greater  Phllculelphia  area  and  114 
in  Pltteburgh.  Last  year's  Income  from 
these  Industries  was  more  than  $1  billion. 

Six  million  acres  of  Pennsylvania  forest 
are  under  ownerships  of  100  acres  or  less. 
This  is  an  Important  source  of  Income  for 
many  of  these  landowners. 

Foresta  serve  as  Pennsylvania's  play- 
grounds.    The  State    has  the    second  most 
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tae«vlly  used  State  park  system  In  the  na- 
tion— second  only  to  New  York.  PennsyN 
vanla  has  148  State  Forest  Recreation 
areas — a  number  second  only  to  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania's  park  expansion  program 
has  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  Ther* 
are  66  State  parks  now  In  operation.  Five 
more  are  under  construction  and  several 
more  are  on  the  drawing  boards.  Of  partic- 
ular note  Is  our  attempt  to  construct  new 
parks  near  the  State's  population  centers. 

Fsonui.  LxGULA-noN  Hklps 
Public  Law  see:  A  long-term  project  for 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  In 
the  Brandywlne  Creek  Basin,  Chester  County, 
will  provide  reservoirs  for  recreation  as  well 
as  water  supply  and  flood  control.  These 
man  made  lakes  will  be  the  hearts  of  three 
new  State  parks.  Inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  will  participate  In  this 
project,  authorizing  legislation  will  be  re- 
quested from  Congress. 

Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  729.  Blst  Congress) :  Under 
this  act  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 
ters employs  18  service  foresters  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis  who  render  technical  forestry 
assistance  to  private  landowners  In  estab- 
lishing, managing,  and  harvesting  timber 
crops  from  small  woodlands.  Tou  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  In  1088.  1.000  land- 
owners were  given  this  service  and  realised 
$178,000  In  gross  income  as  a  result.  Z  am 
convinced  that  this  program  must  be  stepped 
up.  Under  the  existing  program,  It  would 
take  lao  yeara  for  us  to  visit  each  landowner. 
Clarke-McNary  Act:  AssUtance  to  our  pro- 
grams through  this  act  has  been  extremely 
helpful.  In  forest  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol, for  Instance,  It  helps  us  support  an 
organisation  of  3.800  wardens  and  180  fire 
towers  protecting  over  18  million  acres  of 
forest.  As  you  know,  reforestation  In  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  extremely  Important. 
Seedlings  to  reforest  the  thousands  of  Idle, 
unused,  and  nonproductive  acres  In  Penn- 
sylvania are  grown  in  four  large  tree  nurs- 
eries for  which  the  department  receives  a 
small  cost-sharing  benefit  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  two  areas,  however,  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  Is  inadequate — In  facili- 
tating the  reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas 
and  In  provisions  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
Federal  equipment  for  iise  by  the  States  In 
developing  State  recreational  areas.  This 
department,  therefore,  believes  the  following 
bills  would  help  correct  these  deficiencies. 

S.  1087  and  similar  House  bill  Introduced 
by  Representative  Satlos:  This  legislation 
authorizes  a  study  of  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  In  the  reforesting  of  strip-mined  areas. 
Any  measure,  in  my  opinion,  which  furthers 
the  Improvement  of  such  areas  is  helpful. 

H.R.  702  (Introduced  In  this  session  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  California) :  This  bill  would 
amend  the  General  Services  Administration 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  donation  of  sur- 
plus Federal  equipment  to  public  supported 
recreational  activities.  While  we  have  been 
able  to  prociire  such  equipment  for  fire- 
flghtlng  activities,  we  have  not  had  the  au- 
thority to  procure  it  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  vitally  needed  public  recrea- 
tion areas. 


W^\ 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
shortly  come  before  us,  in  connection 
with  the  Treasury  Department  appropri- 
ation bill,  a  question  aa  to  whether  we 
should  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  retain  his  personnel  and 
to  hire  a  large  number  of  additional  reve- 
nue agents  to  bring  the  strength  of  the 


force  up  to  the  strength  It  had  at  the  end 
of  the  Truman  administration. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Paul 
W.  Smith,  honorary  president  and 
founder  of  the  Tax  Executives  Institute, 
on  this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nsw  Yoax.  N.Y. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clask, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  very  Important  in  the  interest  of  al- 
most complete  breakdown  of  manpower  prob- 
lems in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
the  $2>/2  million  trimmed  from  the  Revenue 
Service  appropriation  be  restored.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  It  should  be  double  that  amount. 
Industry  Ls  severely  suffering  from  the  lack 
of  performance  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice due  to  the  lack  of  manpower.  Industry 
must  have  decisions  In  keeping  with  its  pace 
of  operaion  and  bureau  does  not  have  man- 
power to  perform.  This  is  very  expensive 
economy. 

Paul  W.  SMrrH, 
Honorary   President   and   Founder, 
Tax  Mxeeutivet  Inatitute. 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  meet 
interesting  letter  was  published  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  this  morning,  entitled 
"How  Much  Can  We  Spend?"  The  let- 
ter was  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
economists  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

How  Much  Cak  Wb  Spkitd? 

We  wish  to  express  our  deep  concern  over 
the  unmistakable  and  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  world  position  of  the  United 
States. 

When  we  look  for  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cline, one  stands  out  In  special  relief.  It  is 
the  widely  held  opinion  that  the  resources 
of  our  economy  are  insufficient  to  support 
the  economic  and  defense  effort  required  to 
sustain  a  position  of  world  leadership.  The 
Idea,  vague  but  powerful,  has  taken  hold  that 
raising  defense  or  other  public  expenditures 
significantly  above  the  present  level  would 
somehow  cause  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  economy. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion,  as  professional 
economists,  that  this  economic  defeatism  is 
wholly  unwarranted.  While  our  specific 
counterargimients  are  restricted  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  defense  effort,  they  really 
apply  equally  to  the  economics  of  all  those 
other  activities,  such  as  foreign  economic 
aid  and  Federal  aid  to  education,  which  affect 
our  country's  position  in  a  highly  competitive 
world. 

It  Is  true  that  an  Increase  In  defense 
spending  would  probably  necessitate  either 
a  budget  deficit  or  higher  taxes,  and  that 
higher  taxes  would  probably  be  required  to 
combat  Inflation.  We  realize  that  no  one 
likes  higher  taxes.  They  are,  however,  so- 
ciety's way  of  cutting  back  the  purchase  and 
production  of  consumer  goods  so  as  to  re- 
lease labor  and  plant  capacity  for  providing 
more  public  goods.  This  cut  in  consumption 
is  the  true  measure  of  the  cost  of  expanding 
defense  programs.  So  long  as  the  citizen 
elects  to  pay  this  cost,  because  he  feels 
that  he  needs  more  security,  the  economy 
remains  perfectly  sound. 


It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world, 
cotild  reduce  Its  consumption  standards  sub- 
stantially If  conslderat'ons  of  national  secu- 
rity demanded  It.  What  Is  perhaps  less 
obvious  Is  that  a  very  great  Increase  in  de- 
fense production  would  be  made  possible 
by  quiet  minor  sacrifices  of  consumption. 

For  example.  In  1950  planned  spending  on 
defense  Is  to  be  •46  billion.  By  taking  up 
the  slack  of  unemployed  labor  and  unutilized 
plant  capacity,  we  could  raise  defense  spend- 
ing from  $46  to  between  $50  and  955  billion— 
an  Increase  of  between  10  and  20  percent— 
without  any  reduction  at  all  of  total  con- 
sumer purchases  below  the  1958  level.  A  tax 
Increase  would  still  be  necessary,  but  only 
to  prevent  consumers  from  expanding  their 
spending  as  their  total  earnings  rise  with 
rising  employment. 

The  $44  billion  of  defense  spending 
planned  for  1959  U  10  percent  of  the  antici- 
pated gross  national  product.  In  1963.  not  a 
year  of  economic  hardship,  the  figure  was  14 
percent.  A  willingness  to  allocate  to  de- 
fense 14  percent  of  gross  national  product 
in  the  coming  year  would  result  in  defense 
spending  of  over  $60  billion.  This  would 
still  leave  our  per  capita  consumption  above 
the  1953  level  because  productivity  has  been 
increasing,  and  yet  we  would  have  expanded 
our  defense  effort  by  nearly  one-third. 

We  feel  that  the  Issue  has  not  been  made 
clear  to  the  American  public,  and  that  It  has 
been  assumed  too  readily  that  the  public  Is 
unwUling  to  make  even  minor  sacrificee. 

In  the  past,  democracies  have  demon- 
strated a  capacity  to  turn  their  eoonomlas 
upside  down  to  win  wars  and  a  chronic  inca- 
pacity to  make  the  much  smaller  adjust- 
ments required  to  prevent  them.  Surely  this 
habit  couru  disaster  In  the  era  of  the  Intar- 
continental  missile. 

Roy  O.  D.  Allen.  Philip  W.  Bell,  Alice  K. 
Bourneiif.  George  F.  Break.  Earl  F. 
Chelt.  Edward  Coen,  Malcolm  M. 
Davlsson.  R.  A.  Gordon.  Gregory  Grose- 
man.  Austin  C.  Hoggatt,  Richard  Hoi- 
ton.  Kmlly  H.  Huntington,  Dale  W. 
Jorgenson.  Frank  L.  Kidney.  M.  M. 
Knight.  Carl  Landauer,  Harvey  Lelb- 
ensteln.  Abba  P.  Lemer.  John  M. 
Letlche,  Hyman  P.  Mlnsky,  Andreas  Q. 
Papandreou.  Roy  Radner.  Karl  B. 
Roph.  Henry  Rosovsky,  Tlbor  Scltovsky, 
Lloyd  Ulman. 
Bkrkxlkt,  Calif. 

(The  signators  are  all  economists  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bur- 
den of  the  letter  is  stated  clearly,  as 
follows: 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  In  the  world,  could 
reduce  its  consumption  standards  substan- 
tially if  considerations  of  national  security 
demanded  it.  What  Is  perliaps  less  obvious 
is  that  a  very  great  increase  In  defense  pro- 
duction would  be  made  possible  by  qidta 
minor  sacrifices  of  consumption. 

The  letter  calls  to  my  mind  again  the 
desirability  of  closing  the  tax  loopholes 
which  exist  to  such  a  wide  extent  in  our 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  hope 
that  when  these  matters  come  before  the 
Senate,  as  they  will,  my  colleagues  will 
give  careful  thought  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  obtain  more  revenue  if  we  are  to 
have  an  adequate  national  defense  and 
also  take  care  of  the  legitimate  needs  of 
our  domestic  economy.  The  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  end  is  to  close  the  tax 
loopholes.  We  shall  shortly  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  in  connection  with  the 
Treasury  Department  appropriation  bill. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  27,  1959,  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  19)  authorizing  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  present  to  the  Senators  and 
Representative  in  the  Congress  from  the 
.State  of  Alaska  the  official  flag  of  the 
United  States  bearing  49  stars  which  is 
first  flown  over  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 


RECESS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a 
rece.ss  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
April  28.  1959.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


also  informed  the  House  tliat  on  the 
following  dates  the  President  approved 
and  signed  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  April  17,  1959: 

HJ.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  April  22,  19.'i9 : 

H.R.  2493.  An  act  declaring  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo;  and 

H.R.  5508.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
Importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at 
fairs,  exhibitions,  or  expositions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


^•^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monhay,  Ai'Hii.  27,  10.')9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  Pickett  Wesberry. 
D.D..  LL.D.,  pastor,  the  Mornlngslde 
Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  tohote  Qod  is 
the  Lord."— Psalm  33 :   12. 

Gracious  God.  Thou  hast  richly  and 
abundantly  favored  the  United  States  of 
America  for  which  we  are  most  humbly 
and  sincerely  grateful.  Hear  us  now.  as 
once  again  we  invoke  Thy  blessings  upon 
our  great  President  and  ask  divine  wis- 
dom for  him.  his  cabinet,  and  for  each 
of  these  faithful  and  honored  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  our  National 
Congress. 

Give  special  grace,  we  humbly  pray, 
to  Speaker  Ratbuhn  as  he  wisely  and 
graciously  wields  a  gavel  the  influence 
of  which  affects  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Comfort  Thou  the  highly  es- 
teemed and  grately  beloved  Chaplain  of 
the  House,  and  if  it  be  within  the  circle 
of  Thy  divine  will,  may  he  be  speedily 
and  completely  restored  to  good  health 
and  strength. 

Be  Thou  the  God  and  Father  of  each 
of  us  this  day — a  day  which  we  have 
never  seen  before  and  will  never  see 
again.  Help  us  to  use  it  for  Thy  glory, 
to  walk  humbly  before  Thee,  to  do  ju.stly. 
to  love  righteousness,  and  to  follow  Thy 
counsel,  remembering  always  that  the 
Nation  is  truly  great  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  In  the  all-prevailing  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  23,  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President   of   the   United   States   were 
communicated    to   the    House   by   Mr. 
Ratchford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOo«rn.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  ISSS.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  In  the  administration  of  trustee- 
ships by  labor  organisations,  to  provide 
standards  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
oncers  of  labor  organisations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  BERNARD 
OOLDPINE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Aran.  23.  1950. 
The  Honorable  the  SPCAxn. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Sik:  Mr.  Oliver  Eastland,  an  employee  of 
the  House,  while  serving  at  my  direction  as 
an  attorney  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  legislative  Oversight  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  re- 
ceived a  subpena  directing  him  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Ber- 
nard Gold  fine  (No.  1158-68).  The  return 
date  of  the  subpena  has  been  extended  by 
the  court  to  April  28,  1959. 

The  subpena  In  question  is  transmitted 
herewith,  and  the  matter  is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House.  In  Ita  wisdom,  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Respectifully  yours. 

Orcn  Harris. 
Jlfember  of  Congress,  Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
U.S.  District  Court  tor  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— UNrrED  States  or  America  v.  Ber- 
nard Ooltine.  Defendant.  No.  1158-58 
To  Mr.  OLivEa  Eastland.  House  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Legislative    Oversight.    George 
Washington  Inn: 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  U.S.   District   Court   for   the  District  of 
Columbia  at  Third  and  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  fourth  floor,  courtroom  8,  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  20th  day  of  March  1959, 
at   10  o'clock  a.m.,  to  testify  In  the  above- 
entitled  case. 
This  subpena  is  issued  on  application  of 

the  defendant. 

Harrt  M.  Hcix, 

Clerk. 
Hugh  E.  Klink. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Bowaso  Bbnnitt  Wxluaks, 
Attorney  for  Defendant. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  252)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  Oliver  KasUand.  an  employee  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  LeglsUtlve  Oversight 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  has 
been  served  with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a 
witness  before  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  testify 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  28th  day  of  April 
1959.  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  against  Bernard  Ooldfine.  criminal 
case  numbered  1158-58. 

Resolved,  That  Oliver  Eastland,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appear  pursuant  to  said  subpena  as  a  witness 
before  the  said  court;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  said  co\irt  as  a  respectful 
answer  to  the  subpena  aforementioned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18.  1959.  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Harris!  presented  to  the 
House  a  f  ubpena  which  had  been  served 
on  him.  Under  the  precedents  of  the 
House  he  could  not  respond  without  the 
permission  of  the  House,  the  privileges 
of  the  House  being  Involved.  Therefore. 
at  this  time  I  submit  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  253)  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  Representative  Orxm  Harris,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  has  been  served  with 
a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  testify  at  Washington.  D.C., 
on  the  15th  day  of  April  1959.  In  the  case  of  • 
the  United  States  of  America  against  Bernard 
Goldflne,  criminal  case  numbered  1158-58; 
and 

Whereas  by  the  privilege  of  the  House  no 
Member  Is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify, 
but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Representative  Orxn  Har- 
ris Is  authorized  to  appear  in  response  to  the 
subpena  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  of  America  against  Bernard 
Goldflne  at  such  time  as  when  the  House  Is 
not  sitting  In  session;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LABOR,   AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1960 
Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     Speaker, 
during  one  of  the  sessions  of  last  week 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Focarty]  obtained  permission  to  file  a 
report  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  1960  by 
midnight  Tuesday,  tomorrow  night.     I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for    that   bill   to   be   brought   up    on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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ST.  LAWRINCB  BIAWAY  DEVELOP. 
ME!fT  CORPORATION— MB88AOI 
FROM  TKI  PRI8XDINT  OF  TKI 
UNZTID  ITATSI  (K.  DOC.  NO.  180) 

Tht  tPIAXIR  toM  b«for«  the  Houm 
th0  foUowlnf  mMMit  from  th«  PrNldtnt 
of  Um  Unlt«4  Itatfi,  whloh  waa  raad, 
and.  toftthtr  wtth  tha  aooompanyini 

gapara,  rafarrad  to  tha  Committaa  on 
uoUe  Worka  and  ordarad  to  ba  printad 
with  lUuitratlona: 

To  th%  Cotiffffii  0/  tha  C/Hl(fd  Jtafai.* 

Purauant  to  tht  ptovtiloni  of  taction 
10  of  Public  Law  3SI,  lid  Congvaaa.  Z 
tranamlt  harawlth  for  tht  Information 
of  tha  Coniraaa  tha  report  of  tht  lalnt 
Lawrtnot  Btaway  Davtiopmtnt  Corpora- 
tion, oovarlnt  Ita  aotlvltlaa  for  iht  ytar 
andad  Daoambar  SI.  1061. 

DWXONT  D.  ItaBNMOWIN. 

Tmb  Wnxtb  Kovaa,  April  U,  iB59. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTES 
FOR  AERONAUTICS— ME88AOE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (S.  DOC.  NO.  6) 

Tha  SPEAKER  laid  btfort  tht  Houst 
tht  foUowlni  mtaaaat  from  tht  Prtal- 
dant  of  tht  Unltad  Stataa,  whloh  waa 
raad,  and.  toaathar  with  tha  aooompany- 
Ina  paptm,  rtftrred  to  tht  Committet  on 
Soltnot  and  Aatronautlct,  and  ordtrtd  to 
b«  printad  with  Uluatratlona: 

To  th§  Conor§it  of  th§  United  Siatttf 

In  oompUanot  with  the  provlalona  of 
tht  act  of  Maroh  S,  1B15,  aa  amandad. 
whloh  aatabUahad  tha  National  Advlaory 
Committaa  for  Aaronautlea,  I  tranimlt 
htrtwlth  tht  44th  and  final  annual  rt- 
port  of  tht  Commltttt  for  tht  fiscal  ytar 
IBBO.  Thla  raport  oovars  tht  aotlvltloa  of 
tha  Committaa  throuih  tlia  oloaa  of  bual- 
naaa  iaptambar  SO.  1851.  whan  It  waa 
auparaadad  by  tht  National  Atronautloa 
and  ipaea  Admlniatratlon, 

Tha  National  Advlaory  Committaa  for 
Aaronautlea  la  to  bt  eommendad  for  Ita 
many  oontrlbutlena  to  tha  proaraw  of 
aeronauUeal  aelanea  In  iha  Unltad  ItatM 
nnU  foi<  Iha  iplrll  ol  Inmworli  In  aaro- 
naullaa  U  hM  InaDlrttf  amenii  laadari  In 
a«lai\«a,  tha  mlUiary,  and  induairy,  I 
wlah  alio  to  aeknowladaa  at  thla  tlmt  Iha 
aNeallani  wurli  and  dadU^atton  of  iha 
OMnmlllN'i  mMith  auiT  wi\u,  wm  ihi> 

rntHi,  hav*  Klvan  unHiintiitMly  or  Uwir 
iMl«>i\tN  li\  a  mahuai'  wiui>h  ranmMK  iMottil 
\\\m\  \\\pn\  w\\[\  tUI  uthai*  vivit  aarvivv 
^«iauhh«l  u(  tha  VImIImI  lUlfa, 

tlWUlHTDillaiNNflWIR, 

Tmi  WMlf  I  Muvaa,  4prii  If,  ||||, 


KON.  OMUratlAN  A.  MRRTER 

H\\  UNR«  U\\  BiMkaiN  I  Mad  ui\ai\l> 
nmm  m\m\\  !•  iii)<fM  iha  Mouaa  tw  \ 
miiwiia  and  It  rtvlH  Mill  mtand  my 
i^aiAaiwi 

^  'Ilia  mAKIII.    la  Ihai^  ttbjNilM\ 
\\\  tha  ynmi  U  iht  itiiUamaA  hvn 

Ihai^WMAOttlUNllin. 
^  M»\  UNKv  MTv  aMOir,  Iht  ahW  nf 
Auvijrltan  tur«lin  poUey  la  now  Chrlntiau 
A.  N«mr> 

Whi^n  tha  Nation  haard  that  abla  and 
(oi\aet»iuioua  John  Poatai  DuUn  wai  in- 


eapaoltattd  by  an  Ulnaaa  that  prevtntad 
him  from  eontlnulni  tht  txetlltnt  atrv- 
lo«i  ha  had  ilvan  to  our  country  and  tha 
frtt  world  durlni  tha  paat  0  ytara,  thara 
waa  alncara  sympathy  for  Dullaa,  and 
eoncam  about  tha  future  direction  of  our 
fortlin  poUey. 

It  would  ba  difnoult  to  find  a  rtplaet* 
ment  who  would  meaaure  up  to  tht  abil- 
ity and  tha  character  of  DuIIom. 

Fortunately,  there  wan  a  innn  in  the 
■ttta  Dtpartinrnt  who  wan  prt>pi\rtd  for 
auoh  an  avrntuallty.  An  the  rlvht-hnnd 
man  of  DuIIph,  h«  hnd  eainrd  thr  confl- 
dtnoe  nf  hlH  Nuprrlor,  and  hnd  Nlinrrd  in 
hiN  VAMt  knuwlftige  u(  ititrrnnllonal  nf- 
falri. 

That  man  waa  ChrUtlan  A.  Hertrr. 
who  bvunn  hl.i  cnirpr  an  a  Junior  ForrlKn 
Bfrvlcp  ofnoer.  He  waa  born  wlih  a  tal- 
ent for  diplomacy,  that  waa  broartentd 
and  atrtnathened  by  a  thorouah  fduoa- 
tlon  and  by  rxtcnnlvr  cxpvrlcnce  In  Oov* 
trnmrnt  At  viuloua  IpvpIn, 

I  nrat  met  Chrla  Hertrr  when  we  were 
ooUtAKUea  In  the  MANHAchuattta  Houae  of 
RepreaentAtlveN  durlni  the  lOSO'a.  Z  waa 
Impreaaed  by  hta  patient  determination 
to  explore  every  isaue  before  making  a 
deolalon.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  he  never 
loat  hla  temper.  When  he  roae  to  apeak, 
we  knew  that  he  waa  ready.  Hia  Integ- 
rity and  hla  courttay  won  for  him  tht  in- 
orcANlnu  regard  of  hia  fellow  Republi- 
oana.  Mid  tha  reapact  of  hla  Democratic 
opponenta,  He  waa  promoted  to  Cnn- 
graaa.  whara.  for  10  yatra  he  developed 
the  atature  thAt  alngled  him  out  for  fur- 
ther honqra. 

Returning  to  MAaaaohuaetU,  he  waa 
elected  and  reelected  ai  Governor  of 
the  CommonweAlth. 

The  recognition  of  genuine  ability  may 
be  delayed  but  never  denied.  Waahlng- 
ton  had  noted  hla  faculty  for  gathering 
Iha  facta  and  rtaolvlng  tha  connioting 
oplnlona  that  would  reault  in  a  trut  oon- 
aeiuua,  And  hla  poUtt  but  firm  leaderahlp 
once  the  dla  wai  oaat,  An  n  Member  of 
Conireaa,  hla  graap  of  InteniAtiunnl  re- 
latlona  had  ahuwn  growth  and  aeaaoned 
Judgment  Here  waa  a  man  deNllnt^d  for 
greater  re«pun«iU|litlaa,  in  IDA?,  ha  wan 
aummonad  to  Waahlngton  to  beeoma 
Under  Baciftary  of  ■tale. 

AHhoMHh  1  have  crlliclaed  anma  ale- 
meniN  or  nui'  fui'alin  polioy,  I  bejii^vr  ihal 
the  t^roNldeitt  ahouUI  be  vuiuincnded  fiM' 
)u«  wiNduiit  In  fhuiMii\M  John  hk.<tet< 

l)\lUeN  AN  hla  r\m  WeiMelAcy  of  Ml  Ala. 
MiNiuiy  will  be  wraleriil  lu  IhilieN  for  hla 
unvieldihM  niMmNiUiin  to  t^Mumunium, 
and  fui  Iha  iiiiia  ha  wm\  thai  will  enable 
the  fi-ea  wnrld  l«prfv«il 

An  lllheNN  fnierN  hiin  U\  i'««lU\tt\ilNh  Iha 
t\\mi\H  «f  hiN  uniiMs  Nse  III  the  Uimed 
•tataa  are  thankriil  Itt  Diillea  tw  \¥mw 
mwu  Ihi  HnSH  aa  ^he  mah  U^\  Ah)e 

alu  nil  hla  ahuaa,  Tha  f avI  Ihal  Iha  >«i»m|. 
ant  tullwweil  hiN  »\0\U«a,  la  a  tiibuia  »n 
^f\a  av^^itntHllahmen^N  wt  \m\^,  ahtl  tn 
lh»  HAlanllallllaa  wt  Naiiaiv 

Wa  In  M«aa«eh\iNeMN  who  km\y  Chvl* 
Mailar  \\\^m\  \\\^\  he  will  he  a  ulennanl 
auiihlNa  in  tha  Nalhui  At\it  \y\  ihe  VhA* 

^  Qultlly  but  affaetlwly  ha  wlU  lutettiitia 
all  Iha  ratfturooa  of  our  Mute  t>imtt- 
mani*  and  U\  emteeit  wuh  ww  «iIii»n, 
^m»\\\  a  unitHt  fiDht  againH  thusa  wlm 
ihi^atan  Iht  i^t^  of  the  y^ttrld. 


In  our  new  Secretary  of  BUia.  Chrla- 

tlAn  A.  Het  ter,  the  Communlata  will  meet 
a  la«d«r  in  diplomacy  who  will  prove  to 
be  an  unpleaaant  aurprlae  foi*  them. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

-  Mr,  BASH  of  TenneNtee,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  aak  unanimuua  ounaent  to  addrtaa  tha 
Houae  for  1  minute, 

Ihe  SPEAKER  Za  thert  objNtlon 
to  tha  requaat  of  the  Henlleman  from 
Tenncaaee? 

There  waa  no  objection, 

Mr,  IIASS  of  Teniieaaoe,  Mr,  Bpenker, 
aeveiAl  weokN  aao  Ute  Pienldrnt  of  tht 
United  Btatea  rrooinmendad  that  thla 
country  ndupl  i\  food  for  peace  pUn, 
The  Coininillce  on  Awrlculture,  of  which 
I  nm  a  member,  haa  had  haarlnga  on 
thla  NUbject.  Several  billa  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  intrrcNt  of  a  food  for 
pence  plon,  However.  I  do  not  bclle\e 
we  have  adequate  inroMnation  to  paaa 
leulalatlon  Inauguratlna  auch  a  program. 
I.  therefore,  today  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  entAbliah  a  commiaaion  to 
make  a  study  of  the  food  for  peace  plan 
that  hAA  been  recommended  by  tht  Prta- 
Ident.  I  hope  tliln  body  will  give  early 
and  fuvorablo  consldonttlon  to  tht  bill 
creAting  auch  a  commiaaion.  ao  that  dur- 
ing tht  next  ataalon  of  the  Congreu  wt 
will  hnve  the  ncceaaAry  InformAtlon  to 
InltlAlc  thla  vIIaI  prourAm. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIOATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROOERB  of  TexAt.  Mr.  Bptaker. 
I  ANk  unnnlmouN  conatnt  thAt  tht  Bub- 
commiiioe  on  IrriuAtion  And  Reclama- 
tion of  Uie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inaular  AfTAlrN  mAy  be  permitted  to  kit 
thlN  Afternoon  during  general  debMte 

The  HPKAXBR.  In  there  objection  to 
the   requeat   of   tha   lentlemun   from 

Tt*NAMf 

There  wan  no  objection, 


UNUEn  PHKBENT  l»l  AN  IIIOHWAVi 
CAN  ME  BUILT  WlDlDUt'  l«AYINU 
UOUNLI-C  QNHIUIHATION 
RHOUII)  m  (tlVKN  It)  OAmtLINi 
TAX  INtllliiAMM  OH  PNOVmiNO 
TNI  MONIY  IN  ROMI  WAV  It) 
TAMMY  OUT  PMW«rNT  PMtHtWAM 

Ml  I'A'IMAN  Ml  MiMftkei,  I  aak 
UHNtiimuuN  (>tihMia  iu  vKiand  my  ih»« 
maikNanhiNiiuiiit, 

The  MPKAKI^M  la  (heie  nlMeolloi) 
lu  ih«»  U'Hue*!  ui  the  aanUeiium  Hunt 

IVhaN^^ 

'I  hat^  waa  no  nUtaeiinn 

Mr  PATMAN  Mi  i^\w^kf\\  the  Pad* 
rtwl  Hitthwtvv  Avl  ^t  m^  \^m\\\M  %W 
lhleie»i  ii\  immiwy  ami  »fr«u\«lAvy  Htarta 
i^nH  hu»h\v«v*    The  aet  enih^ii  t\\v  tm* 

a|wlj>eten^e  MiuhwavN  \\\  mM^  i^ 
41«000>mila  hatv^mk  of  touf-  It)  aiahl* 

\n\\ti^  f\\n^H\\is\H  def^ittuH  \\\  link  tn« 
mthnr  All  «r  mv  iMiiu^iprtl  eitie^  r»t)m 
i\n  e  limnted  enat  of  sat  billion,  tha 
n mount  h(\i  b«fn  itvlNVd  ihd  lalat^d  to 
110  billion. 
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since  It  la  poaalblt  to  havt  a  pfty-aa- 
voU'BO  or  pay -aa-you- build  program  for 
thiN  purpoae.  Congraaa  uaad  rare  and  wiaa 
forcNiiht  in  adopting  auch  a  program  for 
titia  huge  highway  oonatruotlon  Job. 
The  Oovernment  cannot  eaaily  have 
Hurh  but  programa  for  internal  develop- 
ment on  a  pay-aa-you-go  baala,  but  In 
thin  cRie  auch  a  program  la  not  only 
tfn«lble.  It  la  dealrabit, 

NciW,  thlN  iiay-aa-you-go  program  la  in 
icnpittdy,  Wa  have  dlaoovared  that  the 
Miuliwny  Truat  Fund,  lnat«ad  of  hMVing 
n  real  Nubatantlal  aurplua.  will  aoon  bo 
rxhnUNtrd.  If  we  are  to  have  contract* 
brvoDd  June  30  of  thla  year,  more  money 
muNt  be  provided  between  now  and  then. 

In  hit  budaei  mcNKAKe  to  thla  Congreaa 
Prcaldent  Blaenhower  cAlled  for  An  In- 
crtANc  of  P«  cenu  per  gallon  on  tht 
FadiMAl  tax  on  gaaullnt,  which  would 
yield  three*quartera  of  a  billion  dollara 
m  the  next  f)<ioal  year  and  put  the  pro- 
vrum  buck  In  good  condition,  Poaalbly 
A  belter  way  can  bt  found  for  providing 
Ute  money. 

If  wt  oontlnut  the  pay-aa-we-bulld 
hivhwAy  program,  the  coat  will  bt  At 
IcH^t  50  percent  le.sA  thAn  if  we  were  to 
iMue  And  aell  Ions -term  bonda  for  that 
purpoae.  If  bonda  Art  aold.  the  people 
will  have  to  pay  I'i  for  every  II  apent  on 
hiahwaya.  alnce  by  the  time  lonu-term 
bonda  trt  paid  tlicre  will  be  II  of 
miereat  paid  on  every  II  of  principal. 
Under  the  preaent  plan  thla  41,000  mllea 
of  hiuhwaya  can  be  built  for  140  billion 
tnatrnd  of  payini  double  that  amount 
or  lao  billion  if  bonda  Are  aubatltuted 

Under  our  fractional  raaerve  ayatem 
In  rommerclAl  banking,  the  people  who 
are  promoting  their  own  intereat  in 
bAnklng,  a«  they  Are  exptotcd  to  do  un- 
der our  urivatt  enterprlat  ayatem,  are 
tukinit  advanUgt  of  every  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  laauance  of  more  and 
muie  debt  paper.  They  not  only  WAnl 
more  nnd  mure  debt  pauer.  but  they 
WAni  debt  UAt)rr  thut  will  eiitAll  Utile 
or  no  riak  like  UB  auvrnunent*iiUAr- 
Anteed  aeeurltlea  or  aeeurltlea  laaueU  by 
the  HtattN  eountlea,  ettlea,  and  MmcAl 
kUbdlVlNluna  'I'heNe  Intiei  neouiitlea  are 
lax  aaempt  anil  the  n 'mmai*vial  Uanka 
Aie  tha  M'inetiMl  ouhhaNara,  If  tha 
banka  had  to  imy  m(muaI  munay  for  thaaa 
aeruiUlaa,  ihali  innfilN  would  nut  he  an 
Alliaellva  aa  under  Ihe  nieNini  avMem 
uf  ni»aUng  Iha  muiiay  uit  Iha  biMilia  uf 
the  Itank  with  v^hhh  lu  buy  tham 

kutlMiMMH   l>««MM»Mi»a   U«>a  eaaatMt   kANN* 

INA  ayiHM 
Ihi-ee  hundiTd  yaaia  aan,  Iha  l»»eAt 
kultuiniih  m^vupietl  a  luomtiuMti  aiul 
uaelul  iiait  in  Iht*  \w\\\  mwwmx  in 
Ktiiupa,  The  Mttht«mlth  aeeepted  a  tie* 
m»^it  u(  aulU  aiul  nave  Iha  tH)««iiui<  a 
tTteitil^  tr  r«f«U»ta  tw  II.    Titaaa  ii>* 


ealpta.  for  an  Intaraat  chtrga.  which 
amounted  to  atvtral  dollara  In  gold  ra- 
ceipu  aa  they  had  gold.  Tha  raputabla 
goldamlth  dlacoverad  that  ha  could 
atfaly  laaua  aeveral  dollara  In  gold  ra- 
oelpta  for  every  II  of  gold  he  had  In  hla 
vault,  Thla  enabled  him  to  collect  Inter- 
act on  aeveral  dollara  for  every  II  In  gold 
he  held  on  depoalt. 

The  commercial  banka  In  the  Unltad 
Btatea  today  are  ualnu  the  fractional  ra- 
aerve ayatam  patterned  after  tha  old 
uoldamlth.  Today,  the  commercial 
banka  have  outatAndinu  loana  And  in- 
veatment*  Amounting  to  Almoat  exActly 
10  tlmea  the  amount  of  their  dollar  re- 
aervea.  On  111  billion  in  rearrvea  with 
the  Ftdernl  Ucaerve  banka,  the  cummer- 
olal  banka  are  collecting  Inbtreat  on  1110 
billion  on  loana  And  invcatmenta  which 
they  hnve  made  on  theae  reaervea— or  10 
tol. 

During  the  paat  two  or  three  deeadea 
when  the  commercial  banka  were  clam- 
oring for  more  and  more  debt  paper  wt 
have  witneaaed  a  change  In  tht  type  and 
character  of  debt  paper  held  by  com- 
mercial banka.  Now,  much  of  ihia  debt 
paper  la  guaranteed  by  the  FedcrAl  Oov- 
trnment :  thla  la  true  whether  it  wta  cre- 
ated for  the  purpoae  of  buUding  houaea 
or  for  foreign  loana. 

fATiHo  eovAi.R  rt»>  cRATAiM  eoaTorwcA 

Congreaa  accepted  the  Itaae-purohaae 
plan  for  building  poat  office  buUdlnga 
aponaortd  by  the  praaant  admlnlatra- 
Uon  before  rtallalnH  that  auoh  plan 
would  Bive  the  manufacturera  of  money 
a  dollar  in  intereat  for  every  dollar  of 
principal  uaad  for  thla  pur|>oat.  In 
other  worda,  every  1100,000  buildinu  eon- 
atructcd  under  thla  plan  will  coat  the  tax- 
pAyera  i;i00,000, 

We  luive  A  chAnce  to  avoid  that  mla- 
Uke  In  our  highway  program. 


leinta  wet«»  uaad  aa  m«M\ay  btHuaa  tha 
\\\\\\Wv  eHuld  «>any  tha  raaaliil  lu  tha 
guMMhith  antl  gel  the  atMuitl  mil  Tha 
guhlMtvitha  tliaiMivt'mt  that  tha  ttaiHtal* 
t\ttN  uf  a^vid  fkp\\\m\  i^alurnaH  f^u'  tha 
a«>\\tAl  Mt«hl  aa  the  tiHMf'hila  wi^ti^  mwvt 
v  iwement  \\\  tiaila  altt\  aatvtjd  \\\% 
mm  wmwrn  Utat  iha  auln  wttuUt  aatvth 
U  WAN  then  the  ni^etltutal  rvaerva  aya* 
tern  vkAR  tt^nmenee<i  by  tha  aoldamltnai 
whieh  la  now  in  uia  light  ham  In  Iht 
United  l^tatea,  Tht  goldamithi  com* 
mettcod  the  policy  of  Wndini  gold  it* 


QUALIFTCATIONB     FOR     APPOINT- 
MENT TO  BUPREMB  COURT 

Mr  C-'ABRY,  Mr.  BiteAker  I  aak  unan- 
imoua  punaent  to  addreaa  the  HouNe  for  I 
minute  ai^d  to  I'avlaa  and  extend  my  ra< 
mark*,  ^.     . 

The  SPEAKER,  U  thait  objattlon 
it^  iht>  requeat  u(  Iha  gantlaman  from 

Thaiawaannnb,laftlon. 

Mr  CABKY.  Ml. Bpaakav,  1  hava thla 
da,v  iniiitduead  a  bill  Itt  aatabllah  |ii-u> 
raaaitinal  «a  wall  aa  gattgiaiihir  tiualin* 
««Hllui\N  fni'  tiilui'a  a|i|MUhlinehli  W  tltl 
Vihilml  lNl(\leN  »t\i|Mi«ma  IVtuil 

I  Wl'ga  mv  ruUeaa\iaa  tu  alutly  tha  maaa« 
Mtn,  and  If  they  aaiw»  with  me  th«t  It 
la  meiUuiiuua,  I  aaiitaatly  ai>IUMi  thali* 
aumwrt  ami  mvita  tham  h>  n«m  with  ma 
in  any  way  they  aea  hi  invhi^tinn  be- 
aumttta  a  euauthm*  If  they  an  ttaaiii'  J 
am  itot  aaaHltta  «t  ntueh  the  luith'  tvj 
authuii^hiH  AM  <  «^ii^  ^^\*  m\M^\m\  \^t 
m\t\mm  lit  ttui  llu>Mt»^\a  CS>u»  v 

It  Ihia  bill  \m«k\m  law.  I  aiitaetiAy 
Mltva  II  will  laaH  tu  «  mltiKtiittn  ^ 
iiuMit  KMtAdattt'a  in  iut^  Nallbh i  ttiuil 
ttf  laal  raaortv 

ThiA  bill  will  raqulra  Ihal  futura  an- 
ttointtaa  lo  tha  Bupi^nt  Ct)Uil  mual 
hiiyt  hAd  not  Itai  IHaa  •  mi«'  Judieial 
aarvltt  aa  »  Juatlet,  i  Judgt  of  a  euui  I 


of  ftpptftlg.  or  ft  dUtrlot  oourt  of  tht 
Unlttd  BUtta.  or  aa  a  Judft  of  a  SUta 
court  of  Iftgt  rtaort  hftving  Jurladlctlon 
to  InUrprtt  tht  BUto'a  eenatltutlon. 

In  ftddlUon.  tht  bUl  would  pi'ohiblt 
the  appolntmtnt  of  mort  than  one  Aaao- 
date  Juatlct  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
any  of  the  10  Judicial  clrcuiu  of  tht 
US,  Court  of  Apptala  which  itographl- 
cally  divide  up  the  Nation, 

I  alncerely  btlltvt  that  one  ImportAnt 
tffMt  of  thla  bill  will  bt  to  lift  the  ap- 
polntmenta  to  the  US.  Bupramt  Court 
from  the  reiilm  of  polltlca, 

Since  the  Prtaldent  can  aerve  only  i 
year*.  Uili  bill  would  prevent  him  from 
nnmlnu  and  advancing  a  pollUcal  ap- 
pointee through  the  Ftdtral  courU  to 
the  U,B.  8upi*ame  Court  within  the  Prta- 
Ident'a  tenure  of  office. 

Three  of  the  preaent  membtra  of  tht 
Supreme  Court  were  named  to  judge- 
ahlpa  of  lower  Ftdtral  oourU  by  Prtal- 
dent Eiatnhowtr— then  advanctd  to  tht 
Suprtmt  Court  by  tht  PrMldtnt  from 
1  to  4  ytara  lattr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphatically 
point  out  that  thli  bill  la  not  ftn  attempt 
to  hamatrlng  or  curtail  tht  powtr  of  tht 
Supreme  Court. 

I  will  blturly  oppoat  any  attempt  to 
tftmptr  with  or  dtauoy  tht  dtUcatt  bal- 
ance of  power  written  Into  our  Conatltu- 
tlon  by  our  Founding  Fathtrt, 

On  tht  othtr  hand,  thtrt  art  abao- 
lutely  no  quftllfleatlona  for  appolntmtnt 
to  the  Supreme  Court  att  out  undtr  tht 
law. 

It  la  not  tvtn  apeclfled  undtr  prtatnt 
law  that  a  mtmber  of  tht  Suprtme  Court 
muBt  havt  a  legal  backiround— much 
leaa  judicial  exptrltnot. 

To  mt.  It  la  inoonotlvable  that  a  ptr- 
aon  without  aubauntlal  prior  Judicial 
experience  and  proven  Judicial  tempera- 
ment can  be  expected  to  ably  dtapenae 
juatloe  in  Intorpittlng  the  lawa  of  our 
land  In  our  Court  of  Uat  Reaort, 

Juatlce  la  not  merely  the  application 
of  textbook  intei  ureutlon  of  tha  body  of 
tha  inw  by  legal  theurlata,  It  la  that 
rtachlitg  of  a  tampered  daclalon  of  B^»lo- 
mon-Ulit  btaut)  that  eomaa  fi*om  equally 
weiahliM  tha  law  and  the  avldat\aa  and 
knowing  iha  full  import  of  auch  dtwiaiun 
on  tha  partita  involvtd.  ^   ^ 

Mr,  Bpaakar,  thla  ability  li  ftt^uli*fd 
only  thiHtuah  yt'ara  uf  akptrlanta 

1  UiiiiH  Iha  Amtmin  iHKHtlt  have  \\\t 
riaht  tu  demaitd  that  tha  (\naat  legal 
mmtta  m  tha  Nation  ba  ahttaan  lu  ait  un 
tiur  hiaheat  fnvirt^minda  of  mt'it  whu 
havt  piovait  ,iutllt>lal  barMiAiuittla.  aiul 
wrtd  «toat«i>hu ally  lapieaant  tlte  bit»Att 
l\owlni  atiiFam  t«f  euatuma  ai\d  lultuiHi 
thai  tofiraaa  thituuih  utu  Nalitn.  ^ 

Mr.  Hm\k\^\\  \m  F^»unttHui  Wkhw't- 
t^r  whtun  MlvhUy  ituu^  ihtin  naif  ftianlng 
the  t\matit\itiun  were  aiutlenta  uf  tna 
law  ovmht  nut  have  envialuned  tlu»  tif* 
met\U»>yia  aiuvvth  ui  \m  Natiun  luiu  10 
lll^al^^  mm\m  iiiiu  iht^^fur  ifHtHtwi  w 
the  V^m\'  Nui  tM»\iht  Ihay  hiva  hu>M 
aaeu  tha  n\«wivv*  »nv\sth  ut  twr  la*^  and 
jyitllHal  a^VRit^  \v  hieh  ntiw  m\^\m  many 

undmtaiul  It  they  had>  l^  am  auiij 
that  m  Ut^ir  nuiUaivett  biHllianet  U\ty 
would  havtf  m«de  avieh  provlalona  rt* 
quhlntt  both  juttieial  tkptrltntMi  ahtl 
gcogidphie  iepi««^ntat4ont 
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Many  lesral  authorities  and  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  laymen,  have  openly 
criticized  and  quarreled  with  decisions 
reached  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

I  firmly  believe  that  such  questionable 
decisions  are  handed  down  by  the  Court 
primarily  because  of  a  lack  of  judicial 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  Court,  five  had  no  prior  Judicial  ex- 
perience before  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I.  like  many  Americans,  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  our  Nation  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  place  for  "on  the  job 
training"  for  men  who  have  never  served 
as  a  Judge  or  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  Is  divided  into 
10  judicial  circuits.  Of  the  8  associate 
justices  now  serving  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  4  were  appointed  from  the  1st.  2d, 
and  3d  circuits  composed  of  10  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  States;  2  from 
the  5th  circuit,  and  1  each  from  the  6th 
and  8th  circuits.  There  is  no  associate 
justice  on  the  court  appointed  from  the 
23  States  comprising  the  4th,  7th,  9th, 
and  10th  circuits. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  MU- 
TUAL SECURITY  FUND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  Its  request  for  authorization 
of  additional  funds  for  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  the  Executive  has  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  six  volumes  of  background  infor- 
mation which  have  been  classified 
"secret."  A  set  of  these  volumes  is  on 
deposit  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
room  on  the  gallery  floor  of  the  Capitol 
and  is  available  for  examination  by  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  desires  to  see 
them  and  is  willing  to  be  bound  by  this 
security  classification. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  classification  of 
this  material.  The  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  decide  which  items  of 
Information  should  be  classified,  and  we 
have  to  respect  their  judgment.  There 
Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  certainly  not  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  keep  any 
information  from  Members  of  the  House. 

I  hop)e  that  as  many  Members  as  pos- 
sible will  come  to  the  committee  room 
and  study  these  books.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  better  informed  Members  are 
concerning  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  greater  will  be  their  support  for  it. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  rea- 
son why  a  certain  amount  of  tnformation 
is  classified  and  is  not  made  available  for 
publication.  Although  I  diffier  with  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  as 
to  the  desirability  of  classifying  certain 
specific  items  of  information,  I  under- 


stand their  overall  purpose  and  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  necessity 
for  such  classification. 

The  volumes  to  which  I  have  referred 
Include  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
forces  of  nations  which  receive  military 
aid  from  us  as  well  as  comments  from 
our  military  authorities  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  forces.  It  is  important 
that  this  information  be  kept  from  our 
enemies,  and  it  Is  clear  that  publication 
of  some  of  the  appraisals  of  the  forces  of 
allied  countries  might  make  serious 
trouble  for  us  with  our  friends. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive not  to  make  public  the  amounts  of 
military  and  economic  aid  which  have 
been  programed  for  individual  countries 
in  the  authorization  currently  under 
consideration.  Figures  for  technical  as- 
sistance for  individual  countries  are 
available  for  publication  this  year  as 
they  have  been  in  previous  years. 

An  important  reason  for  not  making 
dollar  amounts  of  aid  planned  for  in- 
dividual countries  public  while  lesrisla- 
tion  is  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress   Is    that    all    such    figures    are 
tentative  until  appropriations  have  act- 
ually been  voted.     In  all  previous  years 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Congress  for 
the  mutual  security  program  have  been 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Executive.    As  a  result,  after  the  appro- 
priations have  been  voted,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Executive  to  make  a  redistribu- 
tion of  funds,  in  general  reducing  the 
amounts    programed    for    the    various 
countries.      Ordinarily    this    carmot    be 
done   on   a   straight   percentage   basis; 
that  is,  if  the  appropriation  is  10  percent 
below  the  total  originally  requested,  it  is 
not  possible  to  just  go  through  and  cut 
every  country  by  10  percent.    In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not,  except  in  very  unusual 
circumstances,   give   money    to   foreign 
governments    which    receive    assistance 
from  us.    We  pay  for  things  which  are 
supplied  to  them.    In  our  military  pro- 
gram we  provide  arms  and  equipment 
for  a  division  or  an  air  squadron  or  pro- 
vide   a    country   with    a    minesweeper. 
Ordinarily  it  Is  not  desirable  to  provide 
equipment  for  part  of  a  division  or  half 
an  air  squadron  or  a  fraction  of  a  mine- 
sweeping  vessel.     After  a  cut  has  been 
made  by  the  Congress,  it  is  necessary 
to  adjust  the  program  in  terms  of  the 
various  items  which  go  to  make  it  up. 
It  makes  matters  more  difficult  if  each 
country  is  keeping  careful  watch  to  see 
that  its  own  program  is  reduced  no  more 
In  dollar  value  than  any  other.    If  there 
has  been  publication  of  dollar  amounts 
for  individual  countries,  it  complicates 
the  job  of  curtailing  and  adjusting  the 
program  for  the  individual  countries. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  to  infiuence  foreign  nations 
to  behave  in  a  manner  favorable  to  our 
interests.  It  is  Important  that  the  money 
we  provide  be  used  tis  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. Our  expenditures  will  be  less 
efTective  if  controversy  and  national 
rivalry  concerning  overall  dollar  figures 
for  specific  countries  diverts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  recipients  of  our  aid  from 
the  underlying  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  It  Is  the 
desire  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 


that  every  Member  of  the  House  be  fully 
Informec*.  as  to  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram now  under  consideration.  The 
books  are  available  In  the  committee 
room,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  make  use 
of  them. 

DR.  JAMES  P.  WESBERRY 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry  who  is  serving  as 
Chaplain  this  week  is  no  stranger  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  well 
remembered  here  as  one  who  acted  as  our 
Chaplain  for  some  6  weeks  in  the  summer 
of  1949.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  long  had  the  privilege  of  counting 
this  man  of  God  among  their  treasured 
friends.  It  is  good  to  have  Dr.  Wesberry 
with  all  of  us  here  in  Washington  again. 
Dr.  Wesberry  is  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Momingside  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Atlanta.  He  is  known  not 
only  in  his  church  but  throughout  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  as  a  great 
influence  for  Christianity  and  one  of  the 
strong,  outstanding  inspirations  for  good 
to  this  generation. 

Born  In  Bishopvllle,  S.C.  James  Pic- 
kett Wesberry  was  destined  to  walk  in 
the  paths  of  service  as  a  devoted  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  preacher,  pastor, 
teacher,  counselor,  writer,  statesman, 
and  friend.  Dr.  Wesberry  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, the  bachelor  of  divinity  and 
master  of  sacred  theology  degrees  from 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  and 
took  some  special  studies  at  Harvard 
University. 

At  the  age  of  20,  Dr.  Wesberry  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  by  his  home 
church.  Park  Street  Baptist  Church,  In 
Columbia,  S.C,  and  while  still  a  student 
served  as  pastor  of  several  churches, 
among  which  was  the  Soperton  Baptist 
Church  in  Soperton.  Ga.  At  the  Mom- 
ingside Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta,  where 
he  has  been  pastor  for  the  last  15  years, 
he  has  realized  what  I  know  to  have  been 
his  dream  of  building  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  America. 

In  1957  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Pastor's  Conference, 
and  as  president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention  for  1956  and  1957.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees for  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
in  1958.  Currently,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention;  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  Baptist  School  Commit- 
tee: and  chairman  of  the  Missions  Com- 
mittee of  the  Atlanta  Association.  He 
has  served  for  many  years  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wliile 
Operating  Board  of  Battle  Hill  Haven, 
Inc.,  a  home  for  the  aged  and  chronic  ill 
for  Pulton  and  DeKalb  counties.  He  is 
also  at  present  a  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Fund  Review  Board;  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  E>oorway  of 
Hope,  a  Christian  home  for  alcoholic 
women.    He  served  as  first  State  director 
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of  the  National  Youth  Courtesy  Founda- 
tion, and  be  has  also  served  as  national 
president  of  Alpha  Chi  Omeca  Divinity 
Fi-alemity. 

currently,  as  chainnan  of  the  Georgia 
Commission  on  Literature,  his  voice  is 
no  uncertain  sound  regarding  the  evils 
of  obscene  literature,  arousing  and  stim- 
ulating similar  action  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Dr.  Wesberry  is  the  author  of  several 
books  and  numerouf  articles  and  edi- 
toriaLs.  An  Inspiring  book  of  prayers  of 
Dr.  Wesberry  was  published  some  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  his  book  of  prayers, 
he  is  the  author  of  the  "Life  and  Work  of 
William  Screven."  and  the  books:  'Every 
Citizen  Has  A  Right  to  Know,"  a  report 
of  the  Georgia  Literature  Commission 
for  1954.  and  "The  Georgia  Literature 
Commission,"  1957  report.  He  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  staff  correspondent 
of  "The  Christian  Century."  and  as  pro- 
gram writer  for  the  "Young  People's 
Training  Union  Quarterly"  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention. 


SPECIAL   ORDER    VACATED 
Mr    PASSMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  me  for  tomorrow  for  60  minutes 
be  vacated. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE   TOKYO    RAIDERS:    A    SYMBOL 
FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  take  note  of  a  memorable 
occasion  of  the  past  weekend,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  who  were  there. 

This  was  the  17th  annual  reunion  of 
the  Tokyo  raidere. 

In  the  month  of  April  1942.  the 
United  States  was  locked  in  a  mortal 
struggle  with  the  Axis  Powers.  The  sur- 
prise attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  then 
nearly  5  months  into  history,  and  an 
angered  America  was  still  arming.  The 
greatest  of  haste  still  seemed  not  to  give 
us  action — and  the  Nation,  wounded  and 
enraged — wanted  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  enemy. 

Then  came  the  news. 

American  airmen  had  bombed  the 
Japanese  homeland. 

Tokyo.  Yokohamft.  Osaka.  Kobe,  and 
Nagoya  had  been  hit  by  American 
bombs.  Our  aircraft,  said  President 
Roosevelt,  had  taken  off  from  Shangri- 
La. 

It  was  a  year  laU?r  that  the  War  De- 
partment released  the  facts.  The  full 
story  of  the  brilliant  and  daring  opera- 
tion, Jointly  planned  and  jointly  execut- 
ed by  the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air 
Force,  took  its  place  in  the  annals  of 
our  history. 

In  1942.  however,  America  hailed  this 
raid   with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.     To 


them.  It  was  our  promise  of  victory;  to 
them,  it  foretold  the  surrender  cere- 
.xiony  3  years  later  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

We  who  live  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  have 
two  sources  of  pride  in  the  raid. 

First,  G«ieral  Doohttle  was  raised  in 
our  city.  Secondly.  NAS  Alameda  was 
the  then  home  port  of  the  \5&S.  Hornet, 
and  it  was  from  there  that  the  raid  was 
staged. 

It  was  my  friend  and  fellow  Cali- 
fomian.  James  H.  Doolittle,  who  organ- 
ized and  commanded  this  operation.  It 
stands  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  filled  with 
achievements.  By  nature,  and  by  pro- 
fessional training,  James  H.  Doolittle 
filled  to  perfection  the  role  he  chose  for 
his  Ufe. 

It  was  a  broad  role,  and  it  remains  so 
today.  The  daring  aviator,  the  doctor 
of  science,  the  Air  Force  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, and  now  forging  ahead  Into  space 
technology.  James  H.  Doolittle  is  among 
our  most  distinpuished  Americans. 

The  mrti  he  commanded,  and  who  fiew 
the  raid  against  Japan  with  him.  are  now 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Their  original 
numbers  have  thinned  somewhat,  from 
an  original  80  to  57 — attrition  began  on 
the  raid  itself.  To  all  of  them,  for  what 
they  did  and  for  what  they  are  today,  the 
Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Their 
contributions  will  be  long  remembered. 

Thinking  back  upon  the  B-25  bombers 
these  young  men  fiew  from  the  decks  of 
the  U.S.S.  Hornet,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
wonder  what  the  course  of  histoi-y  might 
have  been  if  by  some  magic,  the  number 
designation  of  their  aircraft  could  have 
been  reversed. 

Suppose,  instead  of  B-25's,  they  had 
had  B-52's. 

Our  counterattack  could  have  been 
launched  while  the  Pearl  Harbor  strike 
was  still  underway.  The  Imperial  fleet. 
by  nightfall,  would  have  had  no  home- 
land worth  returning  to.  And  the  fleet 
itself  steaming,  in  the  compact  forma- 
tion of  that  day.  could  have  been  found 
and  picked  off  by  a  B-52  enroute  to  its 
assigned  target.  The  Rising  Sun  would 
have  set  that  very  day. 

More  to  the  point  is  the  apparent  truth 
that,  if  we  had  had  B-52s  as  we  have 
today,  there  would  have  been  no  war  in 
the  first  place.  This  is  the  lesson  we 
have  learned  at  last.  Peace  can  be 
waged  only  if  our  Nation  has  the  weap- 
ons of  war  In  readiness  to  use  if  need  be. 

If  we  should  ever  fail  to  heed  this 
ti-uth.  we  will  have  broken  faith  with 
ourselves,  with  our  dead  of  all  iR^ars, 
with  our  living  veterans,  and  with  the 
Tokyo  raiders  in  particular. 

Let  us  salute  the  gallant  raiders  on 
this  17th  anniversary  of  their  raid,  and 
wish  them  many  more  yet  to  come. 

To  preserve  the  identity  of  these  brave 
men  I  include  a  list  of  the  names  of  plane 
crews  in  order  of  takeoff.  There  are  57 
memf>ers  out  of  the  original  80  alive  to- 
day. Those  who  have  died  are  indicated 
by  asterisks: 

Takeoff  No.  1:  Lt.  Col.  James  H.  Doolittle. 
Lt.  Richard  E.  Cole,  Lt.  Henry  A.  Potter,  Sgt. 
Pred  A.  Breamer,  Sgt.  Paul  J.  Leonard*. 

Takeoff  No.  2:  Lt.  Travis  Hoover,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam N.  Pitzhugh.  Lt.  Carl  R.  Wildner.  Lt. 
Richard  E.  Miller*,  Sgt.  Douglas  V.  Radney. 


Takeoff  No.  3:  Lt.  Robert  N.  Gray*.  Lt. 
Jack  B.  Manch*.  Lt.  Charles  J.  Oiuk.  Sgt. 
Aden  E.  Jones,  Cpl.  Leland  D.  Faktor*. 

Takeoff  No.  4:  Lt.  Everett  W.  HoUtrom. 
Lt.  Luclen  N.  Youngblood.*  Lt.  Harry  C. 
McCool.  Sgt.  Robert  J.  Stephens.*  Cpl.  Bert 
Jl.  Jordan. 

Takeoff  No.  5:  Capt.  David  M.  Jonea.  Lt. 
Rodney  R.  V^lider.  Lt.  Eugene  r.  McGurl.* 
Lt.  Denver  V.  Truelove.*  Sgt.  Joseph  W. 
Manske. 

Takeoff  No.  6:  Lt.  Dean  E.  Hallmark.*  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Meder.*  Lt.  Chase  J.  Nielsen,  Sgt. 
Donald  E.  Fltanaurlce.*  Sgt.  William  J. 
Dieter.* 

Takeoff  No.  7:  Lt.  Ted  W.  Lawson.  Lt. 
Dean  Davenport.  Lt.  Charles  L.  McClure. 
Lt.  Robert  8.  Clever.*  Sgt.  David  J.  Thatcher. 

Takeoff  No.  8:  Capt.  Edwin  J.  York,  Lt. 
Robert  G.  Emmens.  Lt.  Nolan  A.  Herndon. 
S  Sgt.  Theodore  H.  Laban,  Sgt.  Dartd  W. 
Pohl. 

Takeoff  No.  9:  Lt.  Richard  O.  Joyce.  Lt.  J. 
Royden  Stork.  Lt.  Horace  E.  Crouch,  Sgt. 
George  E.  Larkin,  Jr.,*  S.  Sgt.  Edwin  W.  Hor- 
ton,  Jr. 

Takeoff  No.  10:  Lt.  Harold  F.  Watson.  Lt. 
James  N.  Parker,  Lt.  Thomas  C.  Grlffln.  Sgt. 
Wayne  N.  Blssell,  S.  Sgt.  Eldred  V.  Scott. 

Takeoff  No.  11:  Capt.  C.  Roes  Greening,* 
Lt.  Kenneth  E.  Reddy,*  Lt.  Frank  A.  Kappe- 
ler.  S.  Sgt.  William  L.  Birch,  Sgt.  Melvln  J. 
Gardner.* 

Takeoff  No.  12:  Lt.  William  M.  Bower.  Lt. 
Thad  H.  Blanton,  Lt.  William  R.  Pound.  Sgt. 
Waldo  J.  Either,  Sgt.  Omar  A.  Duquette* 

Takeoff  No.  13:  Lt.  Edgar  E.  McElroy.  Lt. 
Richard  A.  Knobl(x;k.  Lt.  Clayton  J.  Camp- 
bell. Sgt.  Robert  C.  Bourgeois,  Sgt.  Adam  R. 
Williams. 

Takeoff  No.  14:  MaJ.  John  A.  Hilger.  Lt. 
Jack  A.  Sims.  Lt.  James  H.  Macla.  Jr..  S.  Sgt. 
Jacob  tlerman.  Sgt.  Edwin  V.  Bain.* 

Takeoff  15:  Lt.  William  G.  Farrow.*  Lt. 
Robert  L.  Hlte.  Lt.  George  Barr.  Cpl.  Jacob 
D.  Deshazer,  Sgt.  Harold  A.  Spatz.* 

Takeoff  No.  16:  Lt.  Donald  G.  Smith.*  Lt. 
Griffith  R.  Williams,  Lt.  Howard  A.  Sessler, 
Sgt.  Edwin  J.  Saylor,  Lt.  Thomas  R.  NfcTilte. 


CONGRESSIONAL     FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  OHARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  armounce  to  the  House 
the  names  of  the  11  young  journalists 
and  political  scientists  who  have  been 
selected  for  the  1959-60  congressional 
fellowship  program  sponsored  by  the 
Ameiican  Political  Science  Association. 

Six  more  were  selected  as  alternates 
who  may  be  added  to  the  winning  group 
before  they  come  to  Washington  next 
November  to  spend  9  months  in  offices 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Each  winner  will  receive  a  $4,500  sti- 
pend, plus  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  Washington.  Approximately  150 
journalists  and  political  scientists 
throughout  the  country  applied  for  the 
program  this  year.  Applicants  had  to 
be  between  the  ages  of  23  and  35  with 
advanced  training  combined  with 
experience. 

An  advisory  committee  composed  of 
Members  of  both  parties  in  both  con- 
gressional Houses  and  Washington  Jour- 
nali'^ts  and  political  scientists  make  the 
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final  selection  which  is  based  on  reports     honor  and  a  prlvilesre  to  serve  on  the        Pollowinff  are  eight  facts  about  radio 
made  by  screening  committees  and  re-    advisory  committee  for  the  1959-60  Con-    broadcasting   stations  licensed   by   the 

glonallntcrviewlng  boards.  gressional    Fellowship     program.     The    PCC  to  operate  daytime  only : 

The  American  Political  Science  Asso-     membership  of  that  committee  follows:  First.  There  are  now  3,400  standard  A 

elation  has  sponsored  the  Congressional        David  Brlnkley.  National  Broadcast-  radio  broadcast  stations  in  the  United 

Fellowship  program  since  1953.  giving  Ing  Co.  television  news  analyst.  States.     Half  of  these— 1,700 — are  per- 

promlslng  young  Journalists  and  polltl-        Josiph  S.  Clark.  Democrat.  Pennsyl-  mitted  to  operate  only  during  daytime, 

cal  scientists  the  opportunity  to  learn     vania.  U.S.  Senate.  Over  1,000  of  these  daytime  only  stations 

about  the  legislative  process  first-hand  Hugh  L.  Elsbree.  Director.  Legislative  are  in  cities  and  communities  which  are 

by  enabling  them  to  work  on  the  staffs  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  not  served  by  a  local  full-time  station, 

of  Senators.  Representatives  and  con-  Claude  E.  Hawley,  chairman.  Deputy  Second.  Several  millions  of  our  cltl- 

gresslonal  committees.    Services  of  the  Director,    Information    Center    Service,  zens   live    In    these    1,000    communities 

fellows  are  made  available  free  of  charge  U.S.  Information  Agency.  which   have   a   blackout  of  local  radio 

to  the  congressional  office  in  which  they  Thomas  H.  Kuchil,  Republican.  Call-  broadcast      service      after      sundown. 

WMk.  fornla.  U.S.  Senate.  Through   Federal   Government   rei?ula- 

Wlnners  are:  Barratt    O'Hara,    Democrat.    Illinois,  tion.  we  are  making  them  second-claas 

POLITICAL  scuNTUT*  U.S.  Housc  of  Representatives.  radio    citizens,    actually    discriminating 

Robert  O.  Oilpln,  28,  graduate  student  „  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr..  Republican,  against  them  by  not  letting  them  have  a 
and  research  assistant,  department  of  ,^^  Jersey.  U.S.  House  of  Representa-  local  radio  broadcast  outlet  except  from 
political  science.  University  of  California,  "^f"'  ^  «  «,  .  ..  .  sunrise  to  sunset.  These  good  people 
Berkeley.  Joseph  R.  Slevln.  national  economics  vote,  pay  Uxes,  and  live  a  full  life,  ex- 
James  R.  Klonoskl.  34,  assistant  pro-  f^^'or.  Washington  bureau.  New  York  cept  they  cannot  have  a  local  radio 
fessor  of  political  science.  St.  Olaf  Col-  ,^^„.  Tribune.  broadcast  service  like  their  metropolitan 
lege.  Northfleld.  Minn.  William  S.  White,  newspaper  colum-  fellow  citizens. 

Richard  H.  Kosakl.  34.  assistant  pro-  ""•^'    United    Features    Syndicate,    and  Third.     Entrenched     Interests— those 

fessor    of    government.    University    of  contributor  to  Harpers  magazine.  ^-ho  got  in  early  in  the  larger  metropol- 

Hawaii.  __^^^_^__^  itan  centers — applied  and  got  good  fre- 

Oerald    Rlgby.    30,    Charles    Fletcher  ««,,,„t^„„.„,^«,„      ^„  quencles  on  which  they  could  broadcast 

Scott  fellow   in   political   science.   Unl-  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934  fuH  time.    As  the  economics  of  our  Na- 

versity  of  California.  Los  Angeles.  Mr.   SHIPLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tlon  developed  after  World  War  II,  many 

Alan  Rosenthal.  27.  research  assistant,  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  smaller  communities  wanted  their  own 

department  of  politics,  Princeton  Uni-  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  local  radio  station.    Perhaps,  because  of 

versity.  my  remarks.  lack  of  foresight,  the  FCC  set  up  only 

Raymond  E.  Wolflnger.  28.  graduate  The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection  6  local  full-time  channels  out  of  the  107 

student   and   half-time   instructor,   de-  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  channels  in  the  AM  broadcast  spectnmi 

partment  of  poUtical  science.  Yale  Uni-  Illinois?  so  these  stations  had  to  take.  In  most 

versity.  There  was  no  objection.  instances,  frequencies  and  channels  on 

jounNALisTs  Mr.  SHIPLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  which  the  FCC  permitted  operation  only 

Forest  W.  Amsden,  33,  executive  edi-  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com-  from  sunrise  to  sunset.   Radio  waves  skip 

tor   and   associate   publisher,    the   Coos  munlcatlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  and  bounce  to  greater  distance  late  at 

Bay  (Oreg.)  World.  the  hours  of  operation  of  certain  broad-  night. 

Ron  M.  Linton.  30,  labor  editor  of  the  casting  stations.    At  the  present  time  our  Fourth.  From  540  kilocycles  to  1600 

Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier- Journal.  daytime    stations    are    operated    from  kilocycles  there  are  107  AM  broadcast 

Daniel  D.  McCrary.  28.  staff  reporter,  sunrise   to   sundown,   which   under  the  channels.     How  are  these  107  channels 

the   Wall  Street  Journal,   Philadelphia  present  act  would  be  from  approximately  used? 

^Hlif^V'    r^  ,    XT  ,         o„  7:15  a.m.  central  standard  time  to  4:43     ciearchannei  BUtion*  (U5.) 45 

Wesley  Dale  Nelson.  32,  newsman.  As-  p.m.  central  standard  time  on  December     Regional  channeu 4i 

sociated  Press,  Boise.  Idaho.  22.  the  shortest  day  each  year.                       Local  channels e 

Joseph  Roy  Parker.  Jr.,  29,  legislative-  This  is  a  problem  which  all  of  us  who     I'oreign  clear  channeU is 

government-political    reporter,    Raleigh  live   In   rural   districts    are   very   much        (Canada.  Mexico,  and  Bahamas)           

(N.C.)  News  and  Observer.  aware.    For  example,  at  my  home  in  the              '^"'^* *°^ 

The  following  were  named  as  alter-  23d  District  of  Illinois,  there  are  no  full-  Daytime  sUtlons  are  assigned  as  sec- 

"*J;tf  •.  , .,  „              o«        <  .     .        ,  }^^^  stations.    We  only  have  the  privi-  ondary  stations  on  aU  channels  except 

Daniel  M.  Herman,  30,  assistant  profes-  lege  of  using  our  local  stations  from  sun-  the  six  local  channels 

fe°J"e°Ch^ifi?nwn*  MH^'  ^^^^^^S^^^"  ^''^'  '^'^  to  sundown.    There  are  many  rea-  Fifth.  The  small  local  community  ra- 

rh«ri«  ini^u  H    « ■     V,  r.  ,      oo     .  ^°"f  ^^^  '^'^  ^^^  *^°"^'*  ^^  Changed  to  dio  broadcast  station  is  more  vital  today 

Charles  Ulick  de  Burgh  Daly.  32.  stu-  read  from  "6  a.m.  to  6  p.m."  instead  of  than  ever  before     The  basic  fundamen- 

dent  graduate  school  of  Journalism.  Co-  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  tal  policy  oY  the  regulation  of  broaS- 

Wh'teVSrm  Y  Xn:r.°h'''  '°'  ''''  .J''  '^,^  ^""-"^  communities  to  receive  ing  Sy  th'e  FCC  isThe  same  t^ayasUwl 

Harrv  w   F^nTt    9^   '^J      h       ^,.  *^''  '^"'^^'^  ""'^"'^  ^^  definitely  a  life  and  25  years  ago.    Revisions  are  long  over- 

o«H    L»^      \            •       •  «°"cation  editor  property  saving.     For  example,   in  the  due  to  keep  in  step  with  the  listening 

SiarSonV  Va^??.?itt'/^°''*'''    "'^  "^^  °'  ^°^^'  **^^^«*^"  ^^^^^  °*^^"'-  ^'^'  »^^^'^  °'  ^^^  P^°P'«      We  now  have  seme 

Gordon  I   5h,Xl  4  o«1cf!«f         f  P"""  f  ^^^''o*"  ^a^^  signed  off  the  air.  the  600  TV  stations  and  over  500  FM  stations 

of  ^om??«^5fpnL   n  ff         i  T^^?^""  ^°^^^  residents  do  not  get  any  coverage  with  standard  AM  radio  filling  a  different 

WoS^  er  Oh?o         '  ^°"'^'  ""^  ^'^'^^''  °'  ^''^^^  tornadoes  or  other  similar  dis-  role  in  service  to  the  people-that  role  is 

feSo?  nfanvi^m^^'  «!,'  ^^^^^^^^  ?l°'  ^"  *^«  ^^"^^'■-  «"""««  *«  ^round  7  a.m.  Sixth.  Le^us  no7be  guilty  of  further- 

dTunt?srt'yTanas  ?ex       "  '^"'''"  "5^"'.!^^^!?^^"^^  "°  ^^^^'^^'y  ^  ^"^  monopolies  through  Fede?;i  regula - 
DaVid  M    Wemo.n    SM    arnH..-fo  c.  ^^''^^  ^^^  children  whether  buses  will  tion  at  the  expense  of  public  necessity- 
dent  rml^ese^rihllistt:nf5pnJiLpn;  rr  °'  ^°'  ^'^^^  °'  *^^^^^^  *=°"d»-  12-year  clear  channel  freeze, 
of   gov^rnSent    UnKeS  o?  Te^2^  tions  and  so  forth.    The  stations  cannot  Seventh.  Today,  man  hves  by  the  clock 

presentl?^SgresrrchfnwLS^  fmn^.^^.ntT^^'^'^^,!:'^''^^'^  ^  ^^"^  not  by  the  sun.    Engineers  may  try  to 

H  ^        or  uumg  researcn  in  wasnmgton.  important  to  people  who  leave  for  work  confuse  the  issue  with  technical  details 

Mr.  Speaker   I  am  sure  I  soeak  the  J^n^/inoL^'^TV  ll,  "^^''^  '°  ^^^^  '■°***  ^""^  ^^^  ^°^'  '""^^  '^^^^^'  ^^  '^  »  moral 

s-nti^^nf^f  fh/xfJvMof  ^If      ^P^^'^J'^e  conditions.     If  they  were  made  aware  and  social  issue  that  wUl  grow  In  maenl- 

the  Scan  Pob^c^SHPno^'""^  "^  °'  !."f.^'   ^^^^  *^°"^^  ^'^^^'^  ^°^  ^^^  *"d«   "^^^ss   something   co^ItmcuJe   is 

ffll  4                 Political  Science  Associa-  condiUons  or  maybe  not  even  go  to  work  done  immediately  bv  th#»  tt  s  V'r^r.JL^ 

r.^Vw=^p.s-^Tl"L-  r.ri-^js^--~  .frj-aSSSS: 
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time  radio  stations  will  greatly  Improve 
the  situation  and  ca  jse  the  least  harm  or 
Inconvenience  to  the  remaining  half  of 
the  radio  broadcast  Industry. 


DENTAL  CARE  FOR  DEPENDENTS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  consid- 
eration and  action  by  this  body.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  dental  care 
for  the  dependents  of  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

This  bill  H.R.  6321  is  an  amendment 
to  chapter  55.  title  10.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  at  present  author- 
izes medical  care  for  these  dependents, 
under  certain  conditions.  In  essence, 
the  amendment  simply  liberalizes  the 
present  provisions  for  dental  care,  which 
are  too  limited  to  be  of  value  to  the  per- 
sons concerned. 

This  amendment  is  by  no  means  de- 
signed to  pamper  the  serviceman  or  his 
family.  It  is,  rather,  one  step  Intended 
to  complete  the  health  program  by  ap- 
plying the  same  philosophy  of  family 
care  to  dental  health  as  we  apply  to  their 
physical  beings  otherwise.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  dental  health  is  now  neglected 
in  this  law.  our  moral  obligation  is  also 
neglected.  I  mean  that  moral  obliga- 
tion we  as  a  nation  have  to  the  families 
of  men  whose  very  lives  we  may  demand 
in  our  national  defense. 

In  recent  years  we  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  our 
armed  services,  in  order  to  attract  and 
retain  the  iijcreasingly  high  order  of 
knowledge  and  skills  our  security  de- 
mands. The  amendment  I  propose  is 
just  another  small  item  contributing  to 
this  purpose.  I  say  it  is  small,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  investment 
It  is  small  indeed.  But  it  is  an  invest- 
ment, and  one  which  will  yield  a  direct 
return  to  the  Nation,  in  an  enhanced 
posture  of  defense. 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  giving  con- 
siderable study  to  the  advisability  of 
making  changes  in  some  of  the  rules 
governing  procedures  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  I  feel  would  bring 
about  not  only  greater  economies  and 
effect  savings  running  into  the  hundreds 
of   thousands   of   dollars  aiuiually.   but 


which  at  the  same  time  would  eliminate 
some  confusion  and  relieve  Members  of 
embarrassment  in  declining  requests 
which  at  times  border  on  the  ridiculous. 

With  a  ftill  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  based  upon  precedents  and  customs, 
I  nevertheless  have  observed  that  while 
precedents  change,  it  has  also  been  my 
observation  that  all  of  the  changes  have 
not  been  in  a  direction  that  is  conducive 
to  efficiency  and  economy. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  I  can  bring  about 
all  of  the  changes  that  would  result  in 
the  most  sensible  application  of  the  rules 
under  which  this  House  operates,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  not  at  this  time  intro- 
ducing or  even  proposing  resolutions 
which  I  believe  would  accomplish  this 
end. 

Rather.  I  am  only  calling  attention 
to  the  membership  of  this  House,  and 
most  respectfully  requesting  the  indul- 
gence of  the  leadership,  to  two  sugges- 
tions which  I  believe  would  be  in  order 
at  this  time. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  the  House 
consider  the  advisability  of  permitting 
Joint  or  multiple  sponsorship  and  in- 
troduction of  bills,  in  order  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  needless  expendi- 
ture in  the  printing  and  processing  of 
identical  bills,  which  are  introduced  si- 
multaneously by  many  Members.  While 
the  rules  of  the  House  do  not  specifically 
bar  this  procedure,  precedents  which  are 
presently  followed  do  have  this  effect. 

Secondly,  due  to  the  current  disregard 
of  the  rules  governing  the  practices  of 
extensions,  both  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  the  Appendix.  I  am  suggesting 
that  some  consideration  be  given  to  a 
revision  of  the  rules,  which  would  have 
the  practical  effect  of  exercising  more 
control  over  the  nature  of  material  which 
finds  itself  included  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent.  And.  inasmuch  as 
we  do  have  limitations  and  controls  over 
the  allowances  to  Members  for  postage, 
telephone,  telegraph,  stationery,  and 
office  equipment,  might  we  not  even  con- 
sider a  limitation  on  the  space  which 
any  Member  might  use  in  the  printed 
Record  for  extensions  of  remarks  which 
include  articles,  speeches,  and  extraneous 
material  which  has  no  relation  whatso- 
ever to  the  legislative  processes  of  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
this  Congress  do  something  of  a  ix)sitive 
constructive  natuie,  indicating  that  we 
as  Members  of  this  txxiy  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  exercising  some 
discretion  in  the  appropriating  of  billions 
of  dollars,  are  interested  in  practicing 
the  economy  which  we  should  demand 
of  every  other  department  of  Govern- 
ment. Something  needs  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  which  we  have  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate because  we  have  failed  to  exer- 
cise fiscal  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility in  the  conduct  of  our  own  offices. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  two 
suggestions.  I  have  many  others  which 
I  expect  to  make  from  time  to  time.  I 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  support  of  a 


sufficient  number  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
extent  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  the 
adoption  of  at  least  seme  measures  which 
will  promote  greater  efficiency  and  more 
economy  in  the  operation  of  our  own 
House.         

CHEATING   DAYLIGHT   AND 
DARKNESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fitting 
that  something  be  said  today  as  Wash- 
ington embarks  upon  its  annual  fiing  of 
trying  to  cheat  dayUght  and  darkness. 

In  this  wonderful  state  of  confusion 
and  make-beheve.  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  to  push  the 
hands  of  the  clock  ahead  for  an  hour. 

It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  idea 
of  some  that  we  live  on  borrowed  time 
as  well  as  borrowed  money. 

I  hope  you  like  the  golfer's  special.  I 
do  not. 

PROGRAM    FOR   THE   NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  and  the  Forest  Service  of  his 
Department  for  the  excellent  report  on 
the  national  forests  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  March  24,  1959. 

This  "Program  for  the  National  For- 
ests" is  in  accordance  with  President 
Eisenhower's  statement  to  the  Congress 
in  1953  that  the  national  forests  should 
be  managed  wisely.  The  President 
made  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
such  management  is  achieved. 

It  is  evident  that  much  study  has 
gone  into  the  resource  management  and 
development  measures  included  in  both 
the  long-range  phases  of  the  program 
and  the  short-term  objectives. 

Many  in  the  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  report  on  "Timber  Resources 
for  America's  Future,"  the  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Nation's  timber  situation 
which  the  Forest  Service  completed  in 
1958.  The  5-year  national  forest  recre- 
ation program  called  "Operation  Out- 
doors" is  well  known  on  Capitol  HilL 
The  Agriculture  Department's  Com- 
mittee on  Research  Evaluation  provides 
valuable  information  on  research  needs 
in  forestry.  And  long-established  na- 
tional forest  project  work  inventories 
are  excellent  sources  of  jobs  to  be  done. 

I  cite  this  background  material  upon 
which  this  recent  report  on  a  "Program 
for  the  National  Forests"  is  based  for 
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two  reasons:  First,  it  is  sound  material 
«    1^  already  accepted  by  the  Coniress  and 

^  ^||^  the  public;  and  secondly.  It  provides  a 

solid  basis  and  good  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tivities needed  to  provide  greater  re- 
source yields  and  services  from  the  na- 
tional forests. 

The  American  people  are  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  tremendous  store  of  re- 
newable natural  resouices  in  their  na- 
tional forests.  The  national  forests  in 
the  Central  States,  and  in  my  State  of 
Indiana,  are  rather  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  vast  acres  in  such  for- 
ests in  the  West.  My  colleagues  in 
Oregon,  Washington.  California,  and 
elsewhere  can  point  with  pride  to  na- 
tional forests  comprising  many  millions 
of  acres. 

The  Hoosier  National  Forest  in  Indi- 
ana, while  only  about  120  thousand 
acres  in  size,  is  growing  in  importance 
each  year  for  its  recreation,  wildlife, 
water  and  timber  values.  In  1958,  over 
90  thousand  people  camped,  picnicked, 
hunted,  and  flshed  on  the  area.  Again 
the  number  is  small,  but  to  our  people 
in  Indiana  this  use  is  important. 

We  have  an  allowable  annual  cut  of  5 
million  board  feet  of  timber  on  this 
small  Hoosier  National  Forest.  Only 
about  1.5  million  board  feet  are  har- 
vested, which  means  that  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  timber  resource  base 
should  be  stepped  up  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  set  forth  in  this  re- 
p>ort  to  the  Congress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  timber  sales  and  research  activi- 
ties on  all  the  national  forests. 

The  report  shows  that  the  sawtimber 
needs  of  the  Nation  by  the  year  2000 
will  require  an  annual  harvest  of  21.1 
billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber  on  a  sus- 
tained-yield basis.  An  estimated  annual 
growth  of  some  105.4  billion  board  feet 
will  be  needed  to  meet  this  national  de- 
mand for  sawtimber. 

Under  the  interim  or  short-term  ac- 
tion proix>sals  for  the  next  10  to  15 
years  the  annual  harvest  of  sawtimber 
should  be  increased  from  7  to  11  billion 
board  feet  on  all  the  national  forests. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  increase  be 
achieved  by  intensified  management  of 
present  forests,  growing  more  and  better 
quality  trees,  better  fire  and  insect  pro- 
tection, and  improved  utilization.  Some 
3.3  million  acres  will  need  to  be  planted 
to  seedlings  or  reseeded  during  this  pe- 
riod to  make  the  areas  produce  mer- 
chantable yields  of  timber. 

The  report  gives  a  much  better  picture 
of  the  goals  of  this  "Program  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests"  than  can  be  summarized 
in  a  brief  statement  from  the  floor. 
More  wood,  more  recreation,  better 
hunting  and  fishing,  better  range  and 
grazing,  intensified  protection,  expanded 
road  systems  for  timber  access  and  rec- 
reation, and  accelerated  forest  research 
are  some  of  the  major  program  pro- 
posals. All  are  aimed  at  a  more  inten- 
sive development  and  management  of 
our  national  forests. 

The  benefits  of  this  comprehensive 
plan  for  full  use  of  the  multiple  re- 
sources of  the  forests  are  well  stated  in 
the  report.  They  show  significant  re- 
sults both  as  to  short-term  and  the 
long-range  returns.  A  dollar  value  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  soil,  water  and  rec- 


reational benefits.  But  such  intangible 
benefits  are  often  priceless  in  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation  and  its  people. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
splendid  report  by  Secretary  Benson  and 
his  staCr  is  of  importance  at  a  time  when 
high  demands  are  being  made  on  the  re- 
newable national  resources  of  all  na- 
tions. 

DEFICIT  FINANCING 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Govern- 
ment spending  and  its  effect  on  the  en- 
tire national  economy  is  of  tremendous 
concern  to  each  and  every  American  to- 
day. In  my  files  are  many,  many  letters 
voicing  this  individual  anxiety.  Occa- 
sionally a  constituent  has  a  particularly 
clever  and  Indelible  way  of  expressing  his 
feelings.  Following  is  such  a  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  I  received  recently  and 
which  I  feel  admirably  portrays  the  dan- 
gers of  extravagant  Government  spend- 
ing: 

MiDDLETOWN,  OHIO.  April  13.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Clarenck  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Appropriations  Committee.  House 
of  Representatives.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Cannon:    From  a  close 
perusal  of  the  newspapers.  I  believe  I  have 
finally  grasped  a  true  picture  of  deficit  fl- 
nancln?^.     All  It  means  is  that  It  la  good  for 
the  country  to  spend  more  than  you  make. 
This  Is  such  a  good  Idea  that  I  think  I  shall 
do  It  with  my  own  financing. 

As  I  want  this  to  be  entirely  legal,  I  plan 
to  follow  the  txact  method  used  by  the 
tJnlted  States  Government.  My  wife  and 
oldest  daughter  will  be  designated  as  my 
Senate  and  my  two  youngest  children  will 
be  my  House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
and  Senate  have  met  and  have  given  me  a 
program  of  essentials  and  desirable  expendi- 
tures. However,  the  total  amount  of  the  pro- 
gram  Is  In  excess  of  my  Income.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  if  I  could  defer  some  of  my 
outgo  and  deficit  financing  Is  the  only  pos- 
sible outcome. 

1  therefore  propose  that  I  should  pay  no 
Income  tax  for  the  year  1959.  and  I  will  then 
have  enough  money  to  carry  out  both  the 
necessary  and  desirable  programs.  I  know  It 
Is  against  the  law  to  not  pay  taxes,  but  here 
Is  where  my  deficit  financing  occurs.  With 
a  personal  debt  limit  about  four  times  my  In- 
come. I  propose  to  Issue  3-percent  promlesory 
notes,  due  1995.  In  lieu  of  cash  for  my  person- 
al liability  to  the  U.S.  Government.  I  will 
faithfully  pay  the  Interest  semiannually  (or 
Issue  a  2-year  bill  In  its  place)  and  plan  to 
carry  out  the  following  programs: 

Farm  aid:  I  have  a  house  on  a  large  lot 
that  needs  landscaping,  gardening,  and  care- 
taking.  Not  essential,  you  know,  but  very 
desirable  to  me  and  my  family.  We  voted 
for  this. 

Foreign  aid:  My  family  have  unanlmousJy 
voted  for  this  program  In  the  form  of  a  for- 
eign tour. 

Highway  program:  I  need  a  new  driveway 
and  paving  on  my  property,  and  this  Is  a 
mandate  from  my  constituents. 

Housing  program:  My  house  needs  a  new 
roof  and  air  conditioning. 

Labor  and  welfare:  My  wife  needs  a  maid 
to  help  keep  up  our  house  so  she  will  have 
more  time  to  spend  the  additional  money 
that  will  be  available  now. 


Veterans'  services:  These  are  hospltallza. 
tlon  expenses,  medical  Insurance,  annuities 
and  life  insurance  premiums,  all  of  which 
can  be  increased  under  the  new  program. 

These  are  the  desirable  programs  (not  the 
essentials,  like  my  defense  program,  essential 
services,  etc.).  and  I  estimate  I  can  complete 
them  all  in  a  period  of  several  years  and  then 
expand.  And  It  cannot  be  wrung,  since  the 
Government  has  been  doing  this  most  of  th« 
lact  27  years. 

One  of  the  best  benefits  of  my  program  Is 
that  my  heirs  won't  have  to  repay,  either, 
since  they  can  reissue  my  obligation  along 
with  their  own.  If  the  dollar  loses  value 
through  the  possible  Inflationary  aspect  of 
this  plan,  we  might  get  out  for  less  than  one 
cent  on  the  dollar,  and  those  lOd  to  1  odds 
are  Just  the  kind  I  like. 

Another  good  feature  U  that  I'wlU  really 
be  helping  the  economy  by  spending  (Just 
like  the  US.  Government)  and  keeping  the 
money  in  circulation.  And  the  more  people 
who  follow  my  lead  will  really  be  able  to 
make  industry  hum. 

I  feel  this  Is  such  a  good  Idea  that  I  am 
submitting  It  to  my  company  In  the  sugges- 
tion plan.  They  would  have  millions  to  pour 
Into  the  spending  pot.  Since  It  Is  only  fol- 
lowing governmental  policies,  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  acceptable  plan.  It  was  such  a 
good  plan  that  I  was  unanlinoiisly  reelecte<l 
and  nominated  for  Father  of  the  Year. 
Tours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  Traar, 

Three  Alameda  Circle.  Mlddletown.  Ohio. 

P.S.— When  my  company  accepu  this  in  the 
suggestion  plan,  think  how  much  larger  my 
note  for  taxes  will  be  and  that  should  make 
you  happy  too. 

(Copies  to:  The  Honorable  Wilbub  D. 
Mills,  chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Conxmlt- 
tee.  House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC:  the  Honorable 
Paixl  F.  Schenck.  House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.) 


PROTECnON  AGAINST  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  good  Americans  deplore  the 
incident  that  happened  down  South 
where  the  colored  man  was  taken  out  of 
jail  and  disappeared,  and  presumably 
killed. 

I  am  wondering  about  that  situation  in 
connection  with  this  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  is  only  a  week  or  two  since,  in 
a  Southern  State  where  there  was  a 
strike,  a  coal  mine  operator  and  a  truck- 
driver  were  killed.  Nothing  much  was 
said  or'V)rinted  about  it.  It  just  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  course,  a  normal  proce- 
dure, in  connection  with  some  labor  dis- 
pute. 

The  McClellan  committee  placed  on 
the  record  a  long  list  of  crimes  of  violence 
but  very  little  came  of  its  expcsuies. 
The  Senators  must  be  somewhat  dis- 
couraged. 

I  cannot  figure  why  so  many  become 
so  excited  over  one  incident  and  appar- 
ently give  no  thought  to  others  of  like 
nature.    I  cannot  explain  it. 

Listening  to  the  debate  in  the  other 
body,  knowing  of  the  failure  to  pass 
legislation  to  protect  the  average  worker 
and  citizen,  why  so  much  trouble  and 
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condemnation  because  a  man  of  color  Is 
lynched,  and  so  little  is  said  when  whites 
meet  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob?  Is  it  a  crime  to  kill  a  man  when 
he  is  colored  but  just  a  customary  union 
procedure  to  beat  him  to  death  during 
a  strike?  When  will  folks  be  given  a  little 
protection  during  strikes? 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  during 
general  debate  for  the  balance  of  the 

week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  8  of  this  year  we  celebrate  the  75th 
birthday  anniversary  of  a  man  who  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents,  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  that  day  at  the  beginning  of  biisiness 
I  may  be  recognized  for  1  hour  to  make 
appropriate  remarks  in  relation  to 
former  President  Truman  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  others  to  do 
likewise  on  that  occasion. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  FOOD  ACT  FOR 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Wolf  J  is  recognized  for  90 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  other  Members  who 
may  desire  to  do  so  may  have  permis- 
sion to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject I  am  about  to  discuss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
agricultural  abundance  is  the  greatest 
single  asset  we  have  with  which  to  fight 
the  cold  war  but  it  is  quite  evidently  the 
last  resource  considered,  if  at  all. 

The  first  law  of  nature  states  'The 
first  need  of  all  mankind  is  food."  It  is 
not  clothing,  not  shelter,  not  money,  not 
gims,  it  is  food.  Yet  this  fact  is  con- 
stantly overlooked  in  planning  for  true 
world  peace. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  tied  up  today  in  wheat 
and  corn  is  the  most  valuable  weapon  we 
have  and  we  are  wasting  it  shamefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month,  on  March  26. 
I  took  the  floor  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
the  use  of  food  for  economic,  educational, 
and  industrial  development  in  under- 
developed nations.  At  that  time  I  sug- 
gested that  I  would  introduce  a  United 
Nations  food  bill  that  would  increase, 
first,    industrialization;    second,    educa- 


tional programs;  and  third,  national  food 
and  fiber  reserves  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  Today  24  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  United 
Nations  Food  Act  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  it  shocks 
our  sense  of  justice  and  morality  to  know 
that  we  have  literally  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  and  fiber  resources  rotting 
in  our  storage  bins  when  over  two-thirds 
of  the  world,  half  naked  and  starving,  is 
striving  for  a  new  kind  of  life  based  on 
dignity  and  economic  well-being.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  misjudge  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  to 
the  feeling  that  they  do  not  have  to  live 
on  the  edge  of  starvation.  The  latter 
fact  is  a  result  of  proof  that  has  been 
shown  to  these  people  by  Western  coun- 
tries and  particularly  the  United  States. 
We  have  shown  these  people  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  accept  the  tragic  fate 
of  their  forebears.  We  have  shown 
them  that  life  can  be  more  than  a  perpet- 
ual search  for  the  absolute  necessities. 
But  now  that  we  have  pointed  the  way 
toward  the  possibility  of  national  well- 
being,  we  cannot  let  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  down.  We  must  be  willing  to 
aid  these  nations  in  long-term  programs 
of  economic  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
bill  goes  a  long  way  in  working  out  a 
rational  program  for  economic  and  sigri- 
cultural  development  through  the 
United  Nations.  Almost  all  other  bills 
and  acts  on  this  subject  are  limited  in 
their  purpose.  They  do  not  tie  agri- 
cultural aid  to  economic  development. 
For  example,  section  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  gives  recipient  countries  a 
choice  of  accepting  a  certain  share  of  our 
aid  in  the  form  of  farm  products.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  food  resources 
should  be  used  to  supplant  the  cash 
amounts  that  are  presently  received  by 
the  luiderdeveloped  countries.  Or  take 
Public  Law  480.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
Public  Law  480  is  to  increase  the  export 
of  farm  commodities.  The  use  of  the 
proceeds  from  sales  under  this  law  for 
the  goal  of  economic  development  is  in- 
cidental and  subordinate  to  our  purpose 
of  increasing  our  exF>ortation  of  farm 
resources. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman's 
new  legislation  contemplate  doing  away 
with  the  present  Surplus  Disposal  Act, 
the  public  law  the  gentleman  just 
quoted? 

Mr.  WOLF.     No. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Or  is  it  in  addition  to 
that? 

Mr.  WOLF.     It  is  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  present  Sur- 
plus Disposal  Act  the  President  has  the 
free  use  of  $300  million  worth  of  surplus 
products?  And  I  understand  they  have 
given  away  the  full  amount  the  last  year. 
Does  the  gentleman  propose  to  make 
that  $500  million  worth? 

Mr.  WOLF.  No.  The  proposal  here 
is  to  work  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Nevertheless,  they 
would  get  that  much  of  the  surplus  foods 


because  the  President  has  authority  and 
does  distribute  $300  million  worth.  Is 
the  gentleman  going  to  ask  for  another 
$200  million  worth  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  WOLF.  In  the  hands  of  the 
United  Nations,  yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Maybe  we  should  hold 
on  to  our  surplus  considering  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  in  this  country.  Are  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  already  served  notice 
that  they  are  taking  butter  off  the  list? 
They  are  marketing  it  for  about  half 
price  abroad,  and  they  are  taking  it  off 
the  surplus  food  list  here  in  this  country. 
Mr.  WOLF.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
gentleman  bring  this  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  You  better  make  some 
other  investigation  before  you  go  ahead 
with  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia — and 
I  was  going  to  discuss  this  later — that  I 
have  a  bill  that  will  make  some  of  our 
food  abundance  available  to  the  hungry 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  that  is  far  more 
important  than  providing  for  a  few  hun- 
gry ones  abroad. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  should  take  care  of  our  own 
people  at  home  first,  but  we  cannot  neg- 
lect our  friends  overseas. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Maybe  you  better  pro- 
ceed along  that  line  instead  of  with  your 
giveaway  program  abroad. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  I  am  grateful  he 
has  made  them  even  thotigh  I  do  not 
fully  agree. 

The  United  Nations  food  bill  puts  the 
emphasis  on  economic  development.  In 
this  way  the  program  does  not  become 
primarily  a  method  of  increasing  our 
ow-n  exportation  of  food  resources.  We 
know  that  it  is  now  possible  for  food  to 
be  used  directly  in  economic  develop- 
ment. Various  studies  have  shown  that 
food  and  clothing  could  be  used  on  com- 
munity development  projects  in  lieu  of 
money  payment  to  previously  unem- 
ployed workers.  By  using  our  food  and 
fiber  resources  in  this  way  the  importing 
nation  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  demand  on  food  without  caus- 
ing inflation.  Furthermore,  by  using 
food  in  this  manner  the  industrializing 
government  would  be  able  to  utilize  cap- 
ital for  increased  industrialization  rath- 
er than  diverting  this  capital  for  the  pro- 
curement of  food.  Other  purposes  that 
food  would  be  used  for  under  this  pro- 
gram are  education  programs  such  as 
school  lunches  and  school  clothing  pro- 
grams. Agreements  would  also  include 
the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  national  food  and  fiber 
reserves  in  nations  that  are  susceptible 
to  droughts,  floods,  or  famines.  Nations 
that  are  susceptible  to  such  conditions 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  danger  of  poliU- 
cal.  economic,  and  social  instability. 
Furthermore,  nations  are  forced  to  cut 
back  on  industrialization.  Clearly  these 
problems  can  be  averted  with  adequate 
national  food  reserves. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  agree- 
ments may  be  made  for  food  and  fiber 
resources  between  the  Secretary -General 
and  the  President  during  a  10-year  period 
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beginning  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act.  The  food  and  fiber  resources  made 
available  for  this  program  are  those  com> 
modlties  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Under  this  program,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  use  up  to  $250 
million  a  year  of  food  and  fiber  stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  should  be  understood  that  as  con- 
templated presently,  there  will  be  no 
costs  to  the  United  States  beyond  that 
amount  already  authorized  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  statement 
with  reasons  for  putting  this  plan 
through  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
on  a  strict  bilateral  basis. 

Today  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  look  to  the  United  Nations  as 
their  protector,  as  their  hope  for  peace 
and  security.  They  look  to  the  United 
Nations  because  they  owe  a  large  degree 
of  their  sovereignty  and  independence  to 
the  United  Nations. 

These  people  feel  that  the  kind  of  aid 
that  is  given  to  them  by  sovereign  na- 
tions has  too  many  political  strings  at- 
tached. And  we  know  that  this  is  so.  We 
in  Congress  know  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  people  should  be  aided 
because  they  are  people,  that  there  is 
dignity  in  life,  that  people  should  not 
be  aided  because  we  think  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  bribe  them  into  support- 
ing our  military  and  political  position  as 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  our  goals  of  peace 
and  our  national  security  will  be  better 
secured  and  our  political  systems  will  be 
better  secured  if  we  do  not  constantly  tie 
aid  to  nations  in  a  way  which  forces  their 
hand  ideologically.  By  proposing  the 
possibility  of  an  expanded  economic  in- 
dustrial developm^it  program  for  the 
United  Nations  which  will  have  as  one 
of  its  basic  features  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources  we  will  have  done  mu3h  to 
prove  our  hope  that  people  all  over  this 
world,  in  Asia,  In  Africa,  in  Europe,  may 
live  In  dignity  and  freedom  from  want. 
Furthermore,  we  will  be  showing  the 
world  that  we  hold  the  United  Nations  as 
our  greatest  Instrument  for  peace  and 
security  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  the 
names  of  the  Members  who  have  cospcn- 
sored  this  bill  with  me:  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  FMr.  Carter],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  LxverincI.  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  HargisI, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ub- 
ONATil.  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
I  Mr.  Johnson  1 ,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BrockI.  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  King),  the  gentle- 
man from  Vennont  [Mr.  Meyer],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClakkI,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  McGiNLET],  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Kowalski],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastkn- 
MEiER],  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Anderson],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Thompson  I ,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  KasemI.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Nixl. 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers], 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pu- 
ctnski],  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [  Mr. 
Breedhig],  the  gentleman  from  Or(?gon 
[Mr.  Porter  1,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Foley). 

There  may  be  some  questions  regard- 
ing various  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I 
thought  I  might  briefly  analyze  the 
bill,  section  by  section,  and  include  a 
copy  of  the  bill. 

The  purp)Ose  of  the  bill  is  to  utilize 
food  and  fiber  resources  for  industrial 
and  educational  development  in  under- 
developed areas  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Section  1:  (a>  Food  and  fiber  may  be 
used  effectively  in  promoting  strong  eco- 
nomic conditions,  thus  tending  to  foster 
hope,  confidence  and  human  dignity  in 
areas  that  are  changing  from  industrial- 
ly underdeveloped  economies  to  indus- 
trially oriented  ones. 

First.  Inadequate  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  undermine  the  health,  welfare, 
and  morale  of  people.  When  adequate 
supplies  of  food  do  not  exist,  it  Is  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  divert  any  of 
their  productive  efforts  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  obtaining  of  sufficient 
food  and  fiber.  Hence,  certain  basic  cap- 
ital Improvements  such  as  harbors, 
roads,  canals,  and  the  like  cannot  take 
place. 

Second.  Many  nations  lack  food  and 
fiber  reserves.  Consequently,  when  there 
is  a  local  crop  failure,  famine,  or 
drought,  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  In 
price  of  food  and  fiber  commodities. 
This  necessarily  causes  instability  and 
cutback  in  programs  of  industrialization 
and  education. 

(b>  The  United  States  has  provided 
leadership  and  support  in  projects  and 
proposals  to  enable  better  distribution 
and  use  of  food  and  fiber.  Furthermore, 
this  is  the  world  food  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  that  ways  should  be 
found  to  use  our  food  and  fiber  resources 
in  a  more  rational  and  meaningful  man- 
ner in  all  areas  of  the  world.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  food  bill  is 
to  point  the  way  for  better  uses  indus- 
trially and  economically  of  our  food  and 
fiber  resources  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  appropriate  agencies. 

AGREEMENTS 

Section  2:  Agreements  may  be  made 
for  food  and  fiber  lesources  between  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  President 
during  a  10-year  period  beginning  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  The  food 
and  fiber  resources  made  available  for 
this  program  are  those  commodities  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
These  food  and  fiber  resouices  will  be 
furnished  without  charge.  Any  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  President  with 
the  Secretary-General  shall  have  the 
following  stipulations: 

First.  The  commodities  will  be  used  In 
underdeveloped  areas  to  further  indus- 
trialization and  basic  capital  improve- 
ments. Food  and  clothing  would  be 
used  on  community  development  projects 
in  lieu  of  money  payment  to  previously 
unemployed  workers.  This  would  have 
two  effects:  First,  there  would  not  be 
increased  demand  on  the  regular  mar- 
ket thus  circumventing  Inflation:  sec- 
ond,    the    Industrializing     government 


would  be  able  to  utilize  capital  for  in- 
creased industrialization  rather  than  di- 
verting said  capital  for  the  procurement 
of  food. 

(b)  Food  and  fiber  would  also  be  used 
for  education  programs  such  as  school 
lunch  and  school  clothing  programs. 

(c )  Agreements  would  also  include  the 
use  of  our  food  and  fiber  for  the  purpose 
of  building  national  food  and  fiber  re- 
serves. Nations  that  are  susceptible  to 
droughts,  floods,  or  famines  are  more 
hkely  to  be  in  danger  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  instability.  Further- 
more, nations  are  forced  to  cut  back  on 
industrialization.  These  problems  can 
be  averted  with  adequate  national  food 
reserves. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  pay 
the  costs  of  ocean  transportation 
and  transportation  within  the  United 
States.  Presently  we  pay  these  costs 
under  Public  Law  480  and  under  our 
mihtary  aid  program.  It  Is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  shipping  costs  of  $250 
million  worth  of  food  and  fiber  be- 
cause such  commodities  will  be  shipped 
to  places  that  vary  in  distance  from  the 
United  States.  However,  accepting  the 
unlikely  premise  that  the  entire  allot- 
ment would  be  sent  to  a  point  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  United  States, 
the  transportation  costs  would  be  $40 
million.  Storage  costs  on  $250  million 
worth  of  foodstuffs  are  $28  milllion  a 
year.  Economically,  therefore,  it  is  more 
rational  to  aid  needy  people  than  to  let 
the  food  and  fiber  rot  in  storage  tanks. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  $40  million 
transportation  cost  represents  final  cost 
whereas  the  $28  million  a  year  cost  of 
storing  $250  million  worth  of  food  and 
fiber,  like  Old  Man  River,  keeps  rolling 
alonK  from  year  to  year. 

Third.  Food  and  fiber  reserves  would 
not  be  used  to  affect  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  importing  country,  nor  to 
affect  the  usual  imports  of  the  same  or 
similar  commodities. 

Fourth.  The  commodities  under  this 
program  are  to  be  used  solely  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  They  are  not  to  be 
reexported.  More  specifically,  these 
commodities  should  not  replace  commer- 
cial exports  from  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  The  President  will  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  uses  of  the  food  and  fiber 
resources  given  by  the  United  States  by 
the  Secretai-y  General. 

uifrrATioNs 

Section  3:  No  agreements  shall  be  en- 
t-'red  into  for  any  one  year  which  amount 
10  more  than  $250  million  a  year. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHEX   NATIONS 

Section  4 :  This  is  the  "honest  broker" 
section.  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  will  act  as  a  broker  in 
bringing  together  those  nations  that 
want  to  parUcipate  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  operations  which  will  bet- 
ter distribute  and  utihze  food  and  fiber 
resources.  The  President  is  authorized 
to  participate  in  any  of  these  operations. 

PHOCKAM    NOT  CXCXUSIVX 

Section  5:  The  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures under  this  act  will  not  count 
as  contributions  under  section  306(a;  of 
the   Mutual  Security  Act.    Hence,   the 
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food  and  fiber  given  In  this  act  will  not  be 
included  as  part  of  our  money  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program. 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  help  to  build  essential 
world  conditions  of  peace  by  the  more  ef- 
lectlve  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
f.ir  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  Its  ap- 
propriate agencies 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Rcprcsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled. 

riNDINCa   AND  PVBFOSK 

SECTION  1.   (a)   The  Congress  ttnds  that — 

( 1 )  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  for  the  people  of  the  world 
is  an  important  step  toward  strengthening 
democracy  throughout  the  world  and  aid- 
ing the  cause  of  lasting  peace  through  pro- 
viding more  stable  economic  conditions, 
thereby  generating  an  atmosphere  of  hope, 
confidence,  and  human  dignity; 

t2)  inadequate  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing undermine  health.  elDclency,  and  morale: 
and  In  some  areas  of  the  world,  the  inability 
of  the  people  to  divert  any  of  their  productive 
efforts  to  any  purposes  other  than  obtaining 
sufficient  food  and  clothing  has  resulted  in  a 
lack  of  general  and  technical  education  of  in- 
dividuals, and  a  lack  of  basic  capital  im- 
provements such  as  harbors,  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  schools,  factories,  dams,  and  the  like; 
and 

( 3 )  the  lack  of  an  adequate  national  food 
and  Aber  reserve  leads,  in  cases  of  local 
crop  failures,  drought,  or  floods,  to  famine, 
violent  fluctuations  In  price  of  food  and 
fiber  commodities,  hoarding,  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  public  cronfldence;  and  places  na- 
tions without  such  a  reserve  forever  In  peril 
of  national  catastrophe  and  often  causes 
cutbacks  In  programs  of  Industrialization 
and  education. 

(b)  in  continuation  of  the  leadership 
and  support  which  the  United  States  has 
provided  to  meet  the  problenu  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a),  including  support  for  the 
proposed  World  Food  year,  it  is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  act  to  demonstrate  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
cause  of  peace  with  a  positive  program 
aimed  at  abolishing  the  causes  of  war.  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  tot  efforts  to  ease 
and  ultimately  eliminate  starvation,  human 
exploitation,  discrimination,  and  other  in- 
justices and  threats  to  permanent  peace.  It 
is  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  the  United 
States  by  lu  position  as  the  world's  most 
fortunate  Independent  democracy,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  re- 
sources to  aid  other  nations  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  living  standards,  through  as- 
sisting such  other  nations  by  means  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  appropriate  agencies 
by  provisions  of  adequate  food  and  fiber  re- 
serves for  such  other  nations. 

ACREZMEKTS 

Src.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  during 
the  ten-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  the  request 
by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  furnish,  without  charge,  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  in  any  case 
to  the  United  Nations  or  to  such  agency, 
from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, wheat,  dairy  products,  corn,  bar- 
Icy,  oats,  rye,  feed  grains,  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, cottonseed,  flaxseed,  dry  edible  beans, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  In  making  such 
stocks  of  food  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  Its  appropriate  agencies,  the 
United  States  shall  enter  Into  agreemenU 
with  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  iU  ap- 
propriate agencies  providing  that: 


(1)  such  commodities  shall  be  used  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas  to  further  (a)  industrial- 
ization and  bai,lc  capital  Improvements  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  toi  nonimunlty 
development  projects,  harbors,  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  schools,  factories,  dams,  and  the 
like;  (b)  education  and  educational  pro- 
grams including  (but  not  limited  to)  school 
lunch  and  school  clothing  programs;  (c)  na- 
tional food   and  fiber  reserves: 

(2)  the  United  States  will  pay  the  costs 
of  transportation  of  such  commodities 
within  the  United  States  to  ports  of  em- 
barkation, and  will  pay  ocean  freight 
charges: 

(3)  such  commodities  shall  not  replace 
In  the  countries  of  use  the  usual  domestic 
production  or  imports  of  the  same  or  similar 
commodities; 

(4)  such  commodities  shall  be  used  solely 
for  domestic  consumption  in  the  country  to 
which  exported,  and  shall  not  be  reexported 
nor  shall  such  commodities  be  used  to  re- 
place commercial  exports  from  the  United 
States; 

(6)  the  President  will  be  kept  continually 
informed  with  respect  to  the  activities 
made  possible  by,  and  uses  made  of.  com- 
modities furnished  by  the  United  States 
under  such  agreements,  and  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  are  being  carried  out  through  the 
programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

LIMXTATIONS 

Stc.  3.  Agreement  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
under  this  Act  which  will  call  for  the  fur- 
nishing In  any  calendar  year  of  agricultural 
commodities  representing  an  Investment  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  ex- 
cess of  $250,000,000. 

COOPEEATION    WITH    OTHDI    NATIONS 

Skt.  4.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  in  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral operations  with  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  tliat  wish  to  fur- 
ther their  ow^n  economic  well-being  and  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  through  the 
contribution  or  use  of  surplus  foods  and 
fibers. 

PtOCRAM    NOT   EXCLT78IVE 

S«c.  5.  Any  contributions  or  other  expendi- 
tures made  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  contributions  to  which  the  limi- 
tations contained  in  the  proviso  in  section 
306  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
apply. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  today.  I  want  to  join  him 
in  the  introduction  of  this  same  bill.  I 
certainly  think  he  is  on  the  right  track, 
and  I  congratulate  him,  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  joined  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  food 
for  peace  legislation.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Wolf!  has  told  you.  this 
legislation  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  make  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities available  to  the  United  Nations 
for  distribution  to  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

To  me.  this  legislation  makes  good 
sense.  I  want  to  put  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  work.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than 
by  putting  them  to  work  in  behalf  of  a 
lasting  world  peBce. 

It  la  difficult  for  us  In  the  United 
States,  where  overproduction  by  farmers 


is  a  constant  problem,  to  realize  that  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  people  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  a  shortage  of  food. 
Many  nations  are  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  day-to-day  food  requirements  of 
their  pec  pie.  They  do  not  have  large  re- 
serve stocks  to  pick  up  the  slack  in  the 
event  of  droughts,  floods,  or  other  nat- 
ural disasters  which  curtail  production. 
There  should  be  an  internationally 
created  food  reserve  upon  which  nations 
which  suffer  temporary  shortages  could 
call  for  help. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  join  the  United 
States  in  making  food  and  fiber  avail- 
able to  this  food  reserve. 

Communism  thrives  on  the  diflBculties 
of  other  people.  Communists  are  quick 
to  exploit  temporary  food  shortages  and 
other  natural  disasters.  Russia  could  be 
expected  to  oppose,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  creation  of  any  international 
food  reserve,  for  they  know  if  food  is 
available  for  nations  to  use.  if  and  when 
disaster  strikes,  that  one  area  for  ex- 
ploitation will  be  closed  to  them. 

Passage  of  legislation  such  as  we  have 
proposed  today  will  demonstrate  once 
more  to  the  world  the  dedication  of  the 
United  States  to  the  ideal  of  peace.  Once 
more,  we  will  say  to  the  world,  "When 
you  are  in  trouble,  share  in  om-  abun- 
dance." 

Millions  of  people  Uiroughout  the 
world  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  today.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  we  cannot  escape  our  role  as  leaders 
in  the  free  world.  Enlightened  self- 
intei-est  demands  that  we  do  all  we  can 
to  help  other  nations  become  economi- 
cally strong.  People  who  are  convinced 
that  their  economic  self-interest  will  best 
be  served  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government  will  have  little,  if  any,  sym- 
pathy for  Communist  propaganda. 

Just  recently,  it  was  revealed  that  in 
Haiti  hundreds  of  i)eople  are  literally 
starving  to  death.  For  about  3  years, 
drought  reduced  production  to  a  point 
where  there  is  not  enough  food  to  go 
around. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  urged 
the  President  to  send  some  of  our  sur- 
plus food  to  Haiti  immediately.  When 
people  are  starving,  there  can  be  no  de- 
lay while  national  policy  is  examined  to 
see  if  we  can  properly  extend  the  needed 
help. 

The  great  nation  of  India  is  always 
precariously  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a 
food  shortage.  Any  disaster  which  re- 
duces the  food  supply,  even  slightly, 
creates  serious  trouble  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  Indians  are  proud  people. 
At  times,  they  seem  to  us  to  be  exasperat- 
ingly  indifferent  to  the  obvious  danger- 
in  commimism.  But  India  is  a  demo- 
cratic government  which  is  struggling  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  Uving  for  its 
millions  of  people. 

Economic  and  political  unrest,  caused 
by  a  widespread  and  persistent  shortage 
of  food,  greatly  complicates  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  government  and  could  con- 
ceivably tip  the  scales  against  freedom 
there. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  there  is  a 
struggle  now  under  way  between  India 
and  Communist  China.     India  is  trying 
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through  democratic  procedures  to  create 
jobs  and  give  her  people  greater  eco- 
nomic Independence — the  same  thing 
China  is  trying  to  achieve  through  the 
harsh,  repressive  procedures  of  commu- 
nism. 

If  India  fails,  and  China  succeeds, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  stem  the  spread 
of  Communism  in  Asia.  Our  surplus 
foods  can  be  a  significant  weapon  in  this 
life  or  death  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  careful  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation.  By  agree- 
ing to  make  surplus  commodities  valued 
at  $250  million  available  annually  to  the 
United  Nations  over  a  10-year  p>eriod. 
we  will  not  only  be  taking  a  step  that 
will  greatly  strengthen  our  foreign 
policy,  but  will  also  be  acting  to  solve 
the  surplus  commodity  problem  for  this 
country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  until  the 
present  large  surpluses  are  worked  off, 
we  cannot  really  get  down  to  the  task  of 
writing  a  farm  program  that  will  be  fair 
to  the  farmers  and  will  operate  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  bear  In  mind  that  this  is  not  pri- 
marily surplus  disposal  legislation. 
Pirst  of  all,  it  would  be  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  use  our  surpluses 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  bring  help 
and  relief  to  people  anywhere  who  are 
in  trouble.  It  would  reinforce  our  pres- 
ent efforts  to  help  peoples  and  nations 
help  themselves. 

This  is  sound  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  among  those  spon- 
soring it  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  ; 
I  am  grateful  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  for  the  legislation 
which  he  has  today  introduced.  I  am 
happy  to  offer  a  companion  bill  to  this 
legislation. 

I  think  we  have  for  many  years  missed 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  avail- 
able our  great  abundance  to  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world.  I  am  sure  this 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  in  bet- 
tering our  international  relations. 

I  suppose  our  country  is  the  first  coun- 
try In  the  history  of  the  world  that  has 
complained  about  an  overabundance. 
This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  paradox 
in  these  times  when  we  know  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  goes  to  bed  hungry 
every  night.  Those  of  us  who  have 
traveled  in  China  and  in  the  Far  East 
know  that  hunger  is  a  real  problem.  As 
I  have  stated  previously  I  am  not  re- 
ferring here  to  mere  nutritional  defi- 
ciency, but  hunger  of  the  belly  kind  that 
makes  kids  cry.  In  this  bill  I  think  we 
are  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
using  this  food  for  peace,  knowing  that 
food  does  have  a  universal  language. 
The  smallest  child  knows  the  meaning 
cf  food,  whereas  he  may  have  no  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  other  things  we 
are  attempting  to  do  to  retain  and  to 
win  new  friends  in  this  time  of  peril. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  be  more  effective 
than  our  military  assistance  program. 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  say  that  I  am 
happy  to  have  his  leadership  on  this  and 
other  projects. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  the  remarks  just  made 
and  add  my  commendation  of  him  for 
the  leadership  and  initiative  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  for  his  splendid  contribu- 
tion. I  might  say  that  he  has  been  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  the  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  more  active  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  have  him  with  me 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  representing  the  Second 
District.  In  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  en- 
deavoring to  use  the  device  of  the  United 
Nations  in  a  food-f  or -peace  program. 

There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to 
put  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  That 
is,  what  is  the  difference,  if  there  is  one — 
and  I  am  sure  there  is,  having  thoroughly 
studied  both  sides  of  it — between  this 
bill  the  gentleman  is  introducing  at  this 
time  and  the  bill  that  was  referred  to  as 
the  Humphrey  food -for -peace  bill? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  am  happy  this  question 
has  been  asked  because  I  know  there  have 
been  questions  by  other  Members  who 
have  called  our  office  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

The  Humphrey  bill  is  a  broad  bill.  In 
a  sense,  it  intends  to  expand  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  if  there  is  an  area 
of  similar  consideration  it  is  under  title  V 
of  the  Humphrey  bill,  which  I  have  here, 
which  does  not  specifically  state  or  com- 
pletely authorized  or  suggest  in  what 
manner  we  work  in  a  multilateral  way. 
My  bill  attempts  to  suggest  and  define 
the  method  whereby  we  can  work  through 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  we  are  in 
pretty  good  agreement  on  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  discussed  this 
with  their  office  and  have  no  area  of 
conflict  We  have  attempted  to  define 
in  considerable  more  detail  in  our  bill 
than  it  is  in  the  Humphrey  bill,  the 
role  of  agricultural  resources  in  econcHnic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
For  example,  my  bill  aims  at  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber  for  actual  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  underdeveloped  area  on 
projects  such  as  community  development 
projects.  Mr.  Humphreys  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  change  in  emphasis 
from  that  of  Public  Law  480,  which  places 
economic  development  of  an  underdevel- 
oped area  as  one  of  many  considerations. 
In  this  bill,  however,  it  is  the  primary 
consideration. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa  In  Introducing  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  measure  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  help  the  United  States 
carry  on  the  great  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men. 

I  have  many  people  in  my  district  who 
have  asked  me  repeatedly  why  we  do  not 
give  some  of  our  surplus  foods  to  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  these  underdeveloped  areas.  I  think 
this  is  a  way  of  demonstrating  to  those 
people  that  the  United  States  is  a  hu- 
manitarian nation,  rather  than  acting 
as  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing,  en- 
gaging in  a  number  of  false  promises 
which  the  free  world  is  now  coming  to 
iinderstand  are  nothing  but  false  prom- 
ises. This  bill.  I  think,  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  use  food  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  rotting  away  to  help  the  starv- 
ing people  of  these  nations,  to  help  the 
economies  of  the.se  nations.  I  think  It 
is  a  vei-y  important  bill. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  contril^ution. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  leading  this  discussion  today 
and  promoting  further  the  idea  of  food 
for  peace.  As  the  gentleman  probably 
knows,  back  in  the  85th  Congress  I  pro- 
posed legislation  along  similar  lines. 

Mr.  WOLP.  May  I  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  I  am  well  aware  of  his 
contribution  in  this  field.  I  am  happy 
to  have  Iowa  so  well  represented  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  CoaoI. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  kindly.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
this  issue  has  come  forth.  I  think  that 
all  of  us  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  general  subject  were  particularly 
elated  to  see  the  President  in  January 
favoring  this  kind  of  a  proposal,  because 
essentially  the  people  of  the  world  in 
the  countries  that  are  threatened  with 
the  domination  of  communism  are  ob- 
viously, so  many  of  them,  so  weak  that 
they  do  not  have  the  internal  resources 
by  which  they  are  able  to  go  into  the 
mines  to  extract  the  minerals  from  the 
soil,  and  to  build  industrial  plants  so 
that  they  can  get  themselves  on  their 
own  feet.  This  is  the  kind  of  plan  and 
the  type  of  program  that  gives  these 
countries  the  opportunity  to  build  inter- 
nal strength  so  that  they  can  make  in- 
dustrial progress,  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  factories,  their  own  trucks, 
their  o\^ti  automobiles,  so  that  they  can 
have  a  finer,  higher  type  of  living,  com- 
ing closer  to  our  standards.  This  is  the 
kind  of  program  that,  instead  of  Amer- 
ica's cutting  down  on  world  prices,  will 
help  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  they  can 
come  up  to  our  standard  of  living. 

Not  only  this,  but  an  incidental  by- 
product, and  I  do  call  this  an  incidental 
byproduct,  is  that  it  does  lend  assist- 
ance to  us  econcHBlcally  at  the  same 
time.  But  by  and  large  it  is  a  program 
to  help  the  welfare,  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  people  all  over  the  world. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  splendid  contribution 
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to  the  discussion.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  suggest  in  furthering  his  thought 
that  I  think  he  will  find  that  In  India 
the  daily  per  capita  consumption  calorie- 
wise  is  800  calories.  It  is  well  known  by 
nutritionists  that  it  takes  2,700  to  3,000 
calories  per  day  to  promote  actions  in- 
creasing their  own  welfare.  The  thing 
I  think  that  is  inherent  in  these  pro- 
grams is  that  these  countries  do  not  get 
any  provisions  imder  this  bill  unless  they 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  People 
who  cannot  get  beyond  a  diet  of  800 
calories  have  too  little  energy  left  to 
build  schools,  to  build  railroads,  and  to 
construct  communications  facilities.  If 
we  can  show  them  how  to  feed  their 
families  and  remove  from  them  the 
worry  of  finding  lood  enough  for  each 
day  alone,  we  will  be  helping  consider- 
ably. This  food  hi  only  to  be  available 
to  individuals,  under  these  provisions, 
who  help  with  theje  projects. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLP.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
the  gentleman  suggests  is  all  very  well, 
but  before  we  go  overboard  on  a  pro- 
gram jof  that  kind,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  there  .should  be  more  study 
of  the  conditions  in  our  own  country, 
an  effort  made  to  determine  just  how 
far  we  can  go  In  alleviating  the  condi- 
tions I  have  found  in  some  of  our  local- 
ities where  people,  especially  older  peo- 
ple, do  not  have  enough  to  get  along 
on  and  maintain  their  health? 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  am  well  aware  of  what 
the  gentleman  says.  I  believe  he  might 
like  to  know  that  I  have  visited  several 
depressed  areas  in  this  country.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  with  the  problems 
in  this  country  and  the  unhappy  condi- 
tions that  exist  for  many  of  our  senior 
■citizens  and  that  exist  in  many  depressed 
areas  whore  there  is  serious  unemploy- 
ment. However.  I  do  not  feel  that  $250 
million  per  year  Is  going  overboard  in 
this  field  when  we  are  spending  better 
than  $40  billions  a  year  on  national  de- 
fense. I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  cannot  neglect  the 
people  at  home,  but  we  can  introduce 
a  bill  suggesting  some  of  the  uses  we 
can  make  of  food  at  home  to  help  our 
o\m  people  tmder  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  you 
travel  to  Michigan,  in  my  own  district, 
of  course,  where  jieople  are  generally 
prosperous  and  well-to-do  and  comfort- 
ably situated,  you  will  find  plenty  who 
are  dependent  on  either  State  or  Federal 
funds  because  of  their  age  or  their  help- 
lessness and  they  are  getting  along  on 
less  than  Is  sufficient  to  maintain  health- 
ful conditions.  Should  we  not  take  care 
of  them  first? 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  surree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  has  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion. I  hope  he  will  join  with  me 
when  I  introduce  subsequent  legislation 
dealing  with  agricultural  aid  to  our  de- 
pressed areas,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.    lyitld. 
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Mr.  COAD.  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  his  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  has  at  the 
present  time  In  what  Is  called  Section  32 
funds  $300  million  to  be  used  for  this 
venr.  purpose,  which  he  has  not  used  this 
year  and  which  he  did  not  use  last  year 
and  refuses  to  use.  He  can  buy  food  and 
food  products  to  help  people  who  are  in- 
digent in  his  district  and  in  every  dis- 
trict In  the  United  States  for  any  kind  of 
food  for  people  in  any  kind  of  destitute 
circumstances  and,  yet,  he  does  not  do  it. 
This  is  an  administration  problem. 
You  have  the  money.  The  Congress  has 
provided  for  it.  So  here  is  the  gentle- 
man's answer,  and  If  you  could  get 
something  done  we  will  all  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  have  no  complaint — of  course.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  you  criticize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  purely  polit- 
ical purposes,  but  how  much  of  a  better 
job  have  we  done  in  the  past?  My  point 
is  this.  We  are  sending  all  of  this  stuff 
abroad,  and  all  the  money  or  whatever 
it  may  be  while  in  our  own  country,  our 
honest,  decent,  hard  working  people  who 
have  reached  an  age  where  they  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  you  folks 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  these  people 
thousands  of  miles  away  while  you  do 
not  look  at  your  yeople  right  here  under 
your  own  noses  at  home. 

Mr.  COAD.  That  Is  exactly  it — we  are 
looking  down  the  hill,  right  down  here. 
We  are  looking  down  at  the  administra- 
tion and  on  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
brought  up.  it  is  not  political  at  all — you 
brought  it  up  and  I  am  trying  to  give  the 
gentleman  an  answer  to  his  question 
and  say  that  the  fault  lies  with  his  own 
administration. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Benson  Is  to  blame  for  these  people  be- 
ing without  food  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Possibly,  he  is  to  blame  for  them 
being  bom  and  to  blame  because  they 
have  not  died  before.  But.  I  would  like 
to  take  care  of  my  own  folks  before  I 
go  wandering  all  over  the  world.  Some 
of  you  folks  seem  more  concerned  with 
people  who  are  out  of  sight  than  you  are 
concerned  about  your  people  right  at 
home  here.  You  can  go  out  here  any 
time  you  want  to  in  Washington  and 
find  hungry  people  and  ill-clothed  peo- 
ple, but  It  seems  you  would  rather  send 
money  some  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Mr.  COAD.  Will  the  gentleman  co- 
sponsor  legislation  of  this  type  along 
with  the  rest  of  us? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  To  take 
care  of  our  own  folks  here? 

Mr.  COAD.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Cer- 
tainly, but  I  want  them  to  go  to  work. 
I  cannot  go  along  at  all  with  putting  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  Michigan  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  putting  addi- 
tional people  on  unemployment  comp>en- 
sation  when  58,000  people  are  on  strike 
in  one  industry.  I  think  they  ought  to 
go  to  work.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  saw  that  notice  the  other 
day  where  the  union  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  going  on  strike  for  higlier 


wages,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  read  the  schedule  of  wages. 
How  can  anyone  afford  to  pay  thot^ 
wages  when  costs  are  going  up  all  the 
time?    They  want  $3  and  $4  an  hour. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  would  dare  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  the  entire 
public  might  go  on  strike  against  the 
high  Interest  rates  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  t)eg 
the  gentleman's  pardon. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  was  referring  to  the 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  To  go 
on  strike  against  that? 

Mr.  COAD.    Why.  certainly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  COAD.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My 
remedy  when  prices  are  too  high  is  not 
to  buy.  When  I  go  down  to  the  super- 
market here,  as  I  have  time  and  again, 
and  I  see  liver  at  $3.50  per  pound — ^I 
meant  to  say  $1.50  a  poimd.  I  was  just 
enthusiastic  there,  you  see — ^I  do  not  buy 
it,  do  you  not  see.  But  I  see  the  woman 
ahead  of  me  buying  it.  Down  here  at 
the  Fifth  Street  Market,  it  was  $1.68  and 
they  are  buying  it  down  there.  Next 
week  when  they  are  out  of  a  job,  they 
want  to  go  on  public  relief. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  > 

Mr.  WOLF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  suggesting  a  buyers' 
strike  in  this  country? 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  I 
thought.  When  my  old  automobile  went 
bad  and  it  would  not  work  and  I  had 
to  buy  a  new  one,  I  did  and  I  paid  an 
exorbitant  price.  Now,  it  will  not  work — 
it  is  a  rattle  wagon. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  WOLP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  want  to  second 
what  has  been  said  by  our  colleagues 
about  this  type  of  legislation  showing 
the  true  humanitarian  side  of  our  great 
Nation. 

There  is  another  point  also,  the  sur- 
vival of  our  way  of  life  over  interna- 
tional commimlsm.  I  am  thinking  of  our 
own  security  program.  We  know  cer- 
tainly that  communism  does  travel  on 
empty  stomachs.  This  is  an  important 
legislation  in  the  right  direction  to  help 
us  all  with  the  problems  we  are  facing 
in  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  agrees  that  this  tjrpe  of  legislation, 
in  helping  other  countries,  ultimately 
improving  their  economics,  we  will  be 
improving  a  long-range  program  of  ex- 
tended markets  for  our  own  farm 
products? 

Mr.  WOLP.  That  Is  tm  excellent 
point.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing that  into  the  discussion.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  man 
who  spends  every  waking  hour  trying 
to  get  enough  food  for  his  family  has 
little  time  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  nation  In  which  he  lives.  If  he  can 
have  food  for  his  family,  he  will  have 
time  to  aid  in  his  nation's  economic 
development.  First,  there  must  be 
communication  and  then  transportation, 
and  ultimately  they  tap  the  resources. 
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When  you  tap  the  resources,  then  comes 
the  ability  to  buy  the  resourcee  which 
we  produce. 

Obviously  through  the  use  of  our  foods 
on  programs  outlined  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  Act  we  are  cultivating  the 
tastes  of  others  In  two  ways.  People  of 
other  lands  will  become  accustomed  to 
the  kinds  of  food  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  second,  people  will  begin  to 
eat  more  than  they  presently  do  in  such 
nations  as  India  and  Haiti. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  A  few 
dasrs  ago  one  of  my  former  constituents 
made  the  observation  that  it  seemed  sin- 
ful not  to  produce  food  on  his  own  farm 
when  he  knows  there  are  people  who 
are  hungry  around  the  world  who  could 
use  that  food.  As  I  see  the  problem, 
America  is  capable  of  producing  more 
food  than  we  need.  There  are  people 
in  the  world  who  need  the  food  which 
they  do  not  have.  Our  choice  is  either 
to  make  that  food  available  through 
Whatever  means  we  can.  and  this  resolu- 
tion that  you  are  introducing  is  one  of 
those  means;  or  else  to  insist  that  our 
farmers  not  grow  food  because  we  are 
producing  too  much.  That  would  be 
contributing  to  starvation.  That  is  an 
absurd  situation. 

The  gentleman  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  proposal.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Administration  will  recognize  that  we 
ought  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  be  that 
they  can  produce  enough  food  for  them- 
selves, or  that  they  can  produce  enough 
other  things  with  which  they  can  buy 
the  food  they  need.  But  that  is  not  the 
situation  facing  us  today.  Therefore, 
the  food-for-peace  plan,  which  the 
gentleman  is  recommending,  certainly 
seems  to  be  very  definitely  in  order  for 
the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trGtn.  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Talking 
about  this  wheat  production,  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Yankus  case.  Who 
originated  that  program?  Was  it  not 
1938  that  your  party  put  It  in?  I  know 
It  to  be  the  fact  that  a  former  Member 
of  this  body  received  $97,000  for  cotton 
subsidy  In  one  year,  and  in  another  year 
$130,000.  A  foreign  corporation  had 
gone  up  1200,000  for  growing  crops. 
Most  of  the  money  has  gone  for  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco  and  peanuts,  has  It  not? 
You  are  the  boys  who  did  It?  You  are 
srelllng  about  taxing  now. 

Ut.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  wheat  bill 
which  I  introduced,  he  will  find  In  that 
bill  there  is  a  $20,000  limit  on  payments. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  appar- 
ently takes  a  dim  view  of  this  feature  of 
the  bill,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  Is  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
There  was.  as  I  recall,  a  very  loud  out- 
cry from  that  side  of  the  aisle  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agricvdture  back  in  1949 
suggested  that  there  be  a  limit  upon 
these  payments.    I  do  not  think  either 


side  Is  without  fault  in  their  concern 
about  the  amount  that  should  go  to  any 
individual. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  let  me  in  there?  We  pro- 
tected you  on  peanuts,  cotton,  rice,  and 
you  gave  us  subsidies  on  com  and  wheat. 
It  was  a  dirty  deal  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  sviggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
amount  of  food  and  fiber  resources  we 
have  on  hand  today  is  approaching  $10 
billion.  While  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  detailed  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
on  how  this  distribution  should  be 
made,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we 
have  the  surplus  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  thinks  we  have  done  a  very  unfor- 
tunate and  unhappy  Job  of  dealing  with 
something  God  has  given  us  to  use  to 
help  the  hungry  and  less  favored  people 
of  the  world.  This  was  the  point  I  took 
the  floor  to  discuss,  not  the  question  of 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  should  Uke  to 
associatt;  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  those 
who  dropped  in  a  bill  comparable  to  the 
one  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  one  of 
those  rare  bills  in  which  both  the  con- 
servative element  and  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  our  coimtry  may  very  fully 
unite.  It  has  been  the  traditional  role 
of  the  liberals  to  show  a  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  others,  to  starving  people; 
that  has  been  their  time-honored  role. 
It  has  b<?en  a  traditional  role  of  the  con- 
servatives to  be  alarmed  over  expenses. 
In  this  particular  bill  you  have  a  Join- 
ing of  those  two  consideration.  Here 
at  one  master  stroke  we  can  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  countless  individuals  who 
are  In  desperate  need  of  help  and  at  the 
same  time  we  can  effectuate  some  very 
substantial  economies  in  the  process  by 
saving  the  cost  of  the  storage  of  these 
wheat  surpluses.  For  that  reason  I  Join 
very  willingly  and  enthusiastically  In 
sponsoring  this  particular  legislation.  I 
am  going  to  back  up  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  Uke  to  say  at  this 
point  that  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah  with 
me  In  this  legislation  and  appreciate  hia 
support. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  MlHsourl. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  but  I  imderstand  this  U 
a  bill  which  has  been  introduced  to  dis- 
pose of  tliese  surpluses. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  Interrupt 
the  gentleman  if  I  may  and  correct  him. 
I  would  like  to  use  a  different  expression 
than  "dispose,"  I  would  like  to  say, 
"utilize  for  the  help  of  mankind  some- 
thing that  we  have  In  abundance." 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  attitude.    My  ques- 


tion is  whether  the  gentleman  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  transportation  dis- 
tribution of  this  wheat  when  sent  abroad 
and  who  will  bear  it? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
this  question  brought  up.  I  would  Uke 
to  say  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  cost.  In  our  proposal  we 
suggest  $250  million.  I  say  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  equate  these  costs.  The 
Department  can  give  us  the  cost  of 
similar  programs  in  the  past  and  we  can 
ascertain  the  cost  of  miUtary  assistance. 
The  ocean  freight  cost  of  sending  mili- 
tary supplies  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  each  year  comes  to  about  $168 
million  whereas  the  shipping  costs  on 
food  would  run  no  more  than  $40  mllUon 
a  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  these  figures.  The  point 
of  the  matter  is  the  gentleman  has  no 
cost  estimate  for.  let  us  say.  what  it 
would  cost  to  transport  and  distribute 
say  100  million  bushels  of  wheat  Uke  we 
did  to  India  or  some  specific  project. 
The  gentleman  has  not  got  the  details 
of  those  estimates.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
we  have  some  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions working  on  these  cost  figures  and 
when  these  figures  are  available  I  would 
like  to  put  them  in  the  Rxcoid  and  I 
will  see  that  the  gentleman  gets  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them. 

Secondly,  whatever  the  estimates  may 
be.  would  the  cost  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  WOLF.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  To  these 
countries  where  the  food  wlU  be  dis- 
tributed. How  can  we  know  that  the 
surplus  food  would  actually  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  hungry  people  over  there  in 
those  countries  where  we  are  going  to 
send  it?  As  you  may  recall,  we  had  a 
program  several  years  ago  about  sending 
surplus  wheat  to  India.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  people  after 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  grain  or  what 
proportion  of  the  grain  finally  got  to  the 
hungry  people  of  India  and  how  much 
of  it  got  maldistributed  Into  other  areas 
where  the  hungry  people  of  the  world 
the  gentleman  is  Uiterested  in,  and  I  am. 
too,  did  not  actually  get  It  Distribu- 
tion will  become  a  very  key  question. 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  gentleman's  position 
is  weU  Uken.  It  is  sound;  it  is  true. 
Under  this  program  we  have  the  abiUty 
to  review  from  year  to  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtet  has  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  United  NaUons  or  the  appropriate 
agency  thereof.  It  does  not  say  he  has 
to.  Further,  at  any  time  we  feel  the 
covenants  are  not  carried  out,  he  can 
take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  gather 
from  the  gentleman's  remarks  that  the 
idea  is  to  utilise  the  United  NaUons 
rather  than  to  do  as  we  did  with  India, 
have  a  bUateral  agreement  with  the 
countries  involved.  The  proposal  is  that 
the  United  Nations  be  utilized  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  WOLF.  We  are  siiggesting  In  ad- 
dition that  the  United  Nations  be  used 
as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  we  dis- 
pose of  our  food  resources.    I  am  not 
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suggesting  that  we  do  this  instead.  We 
have  to  continue  the  program  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested,  but  I  am  suggesting 
further  that  we  use  the  United  Nations, 

too. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  very  fair  in  yielding  and 
I  appreciate  it.  Presently  one  of  our  big 
problems  in  distributing  this  surplus  food 
to  our  own  people  comes  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  complexities  involved  in  dis- 
tribution, and  the  cojit  involved.  At  the 
present  time  we  utilize  the  48  States. 
We  have  tried  to  work  out  a  Federal- 
State  program  in  tliat  Instance,  yet  I 
think  the  gentleman  wiU  agree  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  in  spite  of  what  we 
aU  desire,  m>self  and  others  who  are 
interested  In  the  humanitarian  aspect 
of  this  thing,  we  have  run  into  some  real 
tough  distributing  problems,  so  much  so 
that  some  States  preler  not  even  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  surplus  to  set  up  the 
machinery  which  is  necessary  to  be  used 
so  that  these  foods  can  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  need  it. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  was  a  very  weU- 
taken  point. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  go  back 
and  state  that  our  storage  costs  on 
about  $250  mlUion  of  surplus  conunodl- 
ties  would  nm  about  $28  milUon  per 
year  to  keep  It  on  hand.  Using  some 
estimates  and  some  markets  around  the 
world,  we  figure  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting Is  about  $40  mllUon.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  tie  It  doDin  to  actual  pennies 
becaxise  we  do  not  know  which  coun- 
tries ^*1U  avail  themselves. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Is  that  on 
the  assumption  that  we  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  the  storage  business? 

Mr.  WOLF.  This  portion  when  It 
leaves  our  storage  bins  would  no  longer 
be  stored  and  the  cost  of  storage  would 
not  be  needed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  $40 
million  transportatlcn  cost  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  $100  million  I  think  the 
gentleman  said  of  storage  for  the  same 
quantity. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  \iant  to  correct  the 
gentleman.  It  was  $28  million  to  store 
it  a  year,  and  $40  milUon  to  transport 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Storing  the 
same  quantity.  Tho  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  a  certaUi  quantity  in  storage. 
Saving  the  storage  costs  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  relato  to  the  same  quan- 
Uty. 

Mr.  WOLF.  A  relaUvely  smaU 
amount  more.  Economically,  therefore, 
it  is  more  rational  to  aid  needy  people 
than  to  let  the  food  and  fiber  rot  \n 
storage  tanks.  The  $40-milUon  trans- 
portation eott  reitreaentt  final  cost 
whereas  the  $28  riilUon  a  year  cost 
of  storage  continuefi  from  year  to  year. 

Referring  to  the  other  point  the  gen- 
tleman raises,  that  is  the  question  of 
keeping  food  and  fiber  resources  out  of 
the  normal  channeh  of  trade,  may  I  say 
that  this  is  anothei-  reason  for  working 
through  the  United  NaUons.  By  doing 
this  we  have  other  countries  who  may 
be  affected  by  the  trade  question  arbi- 
trate this  thing  and  keep  this  program 
workable,  if  you  please,  so  that  It  wUl 
not  interfere  with  regular  channels  of 
trade.     We  should  remember  that  the 


p>eople  who  will  be  aided  by  this  pro- 
gram affect  only  so  sUghtly  the  regular 
channels  of  trade.  We  hope  eventually 
that  through  this  program  people  wiU 
assume  their  places  In  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade  after  sufficient  industrial 
and  economic  development. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  am  very  happy  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  in  introducing  this 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
highly  for  his  thinking  In  this  matter. 
In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  raise 
one  question  and  mention  one  item.  The 
gentleman  has  considered  the  incresising 
population  of  the  world  and  that  our  sur- 
plus of  food  cannot  prolong  the  signifi- 
cance of  meeting  this  problem.  The 
gentleman  proposes  this  food-for-peace 
biU  wUl  be  a  temporary  type  of  thing 
to  help  those  countries  until  they  can 
more  or  less  get  on  top  of  the  situation 
and  get  their  own  population  and  pro- 
duction problems  under  control  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Yes.  And,  this  again  is 
a  very  significant  contribution.  The 
program  I  suggest  is  a  10 -year  program 
beglimlng  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  blU.  Naturally  we  would  have  to 
review  It  at  the  conclusion  of  this  10- 
year  period  on  what  the  situation  was 
here.  I  would  like  to  say  further  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  $27 
mllUon  was  made  available  to  the  United 
Nations  special  fund,  to  study  the  meth- 
ods by  which  we  can  utilize  some  of  the 
things  we  have;  methods  by  which  these 
countries  can  utilize  their  own  man- 
power, recognizing  that  not  only  we  in 
America  have  an  exploding  population 
but  many  countries  around  the  world 
are  experiencing  a  greater  population 
explosion.  We  must  help  these  people 
in  their  problems  which,  I  believe,  are 
only  temporary  If  we  help  them.  Hence, 
I  believe,  this  is  a  temporary  measure, 
yes. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  WOLF.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  would 
like  to  go  along  with  the  gentleman.    I 
have  no  support  for  this  policy  of  being 
able  to  raise  a  certain  crop  and  then  the 
Oovernment  getting  the  surplus,  holding 
It  awhUe.  and  then  seUlng  it  to  someone 
and  then  buying  it  back  at  a  profit.    At 
least  two  committees,  the  Fountain  com- 
mittee and  the  Hardy  committee,  laid 
bare  the  facts  of  what  is  happening. 
We  should  get  away  from  that,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it.    It  does  seem  to 
me  that  after  we  get  rid  of  the  present 
surplus — and  we  should  get  rid  of  it— 
that  then,  instead  of  granting  a  subsidy 
for  the  growing  of  crops,  we  should  let 
the  people  go  along  on  their  own,  and 
then,  if  there  is  a  sxirplus.  distribute  it 
abroad.    I  recall  when  the  drive  for 
India  was  on  and  the  complaint  came 
from   India   that  the  people  were  not 
getting  the  wheat.    It  was  the  crooked 
politicians  who  were  getting  it.    And, 
one  of  the  higher-ups  over  there  told  me 
further  that  they  had  Just  as  large  a 
group  of  crooked  politicians  as  we  have. 


Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEVERING.  Several  weeks  ago  I 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  suggested,  as  perhaps 
some  means  of  aUeviatlng  oxir  farm 
problem,  that  we  extend  PubUc  Law  480 ; 
to  implement  It  further.  I  found,  from 
our  disciissions  in  the  committee,  that 
apparently  there  was  some  objection  to 
Public  Law  480  because  it  tavolved  com- 
petition, we  will  say,  with  our  friendly 
neighbors  and  other  countries  through- 
out the  world  that  produce  the  same  type 
of  thing  we  do  In  the  way  of  food  and  ♦ 
fiber,  such  as  Canada  and  other  nations, 
perhaps  Australia,  possibly  New  Zealand 
and  possibly  others.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  comment  to  make  upon 
those  objections  which  have  been  used 
against  PubUc  Ij&w  480  that  might  be 
appUcable  and  used  against  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  proposes  today? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  think  I  partially  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  previoxis  dls-  ^ 
cusslon  today.  Let  me  say  that  we  have 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the 
ablUty  to  review,  through  the  President, 
the  method  and  purposes  to  which  our. 
food  and  fiber  resource  is  l>eing  used. ' 
We  also  have  the  United  Nations  group, 
the  men  who  will  sit  suid  the  various  com-  . 
mittees  of  the  United  Nations  who  recog- : 
nize.  In  a  very  real  and  personal  way, 
what  Interference  with  normal  trade  ac- 
tivities does  to  the  economies  of  their 
ovv-n  natioiis.  And,  these  men  wlU  be 
constantly  watching  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram WiU  be  kept  honest.  We  also  have 
to  recognize  definitely,  again,  that  the 
people  who  get  the  provisions  under  this 
program  must  ask  for  It  through  the 
United  Nations.  This  Is  the  suggestion 
of  the  group  that  I  visited  at  the  United 
Nations,  that  the  United  Nations  wiU  not 
go  Into  a  country  and  suggest  to  them 
"We  are  going  to  do  this  in  your  country 
whether  you  like  it  or  not."  The  gov- 
ernment must  ask  for  it  In  order  to  get 
these  provision.H,  and  that  wlU  keep  it 
from  becoming  a  problem. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague. 
Mr.  CARTER.  The  genUeman  has 
expressed  almost  exactly  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
answer  to  the  question  asked,  that  the 
legislation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  WoLTl  is  introducing  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  oriUolsms  that  the 
gentleman  Just  suggested  were  made  to 
Public  Law  480.  because  the  areas 
served  under  this  biU  are  not  in  the 
market  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
no  competition  in  this  market,  because 
they  have  neither  the  money  nor  the 
abiUty  to  compete  in  the  market.  This 
whole  program  is  planned  on  the  basis, 
as  the  gentl^nan  has  expressed  quite 
thoroughly,  that  this  will  not  be  a  new 
market  In  the  sense  that  they  have  the 
ablUty  to  buy  or  to  go  Into  the  market 
and  purchase.  But  these  are  people  who 
need  help,  who  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  buy.  That  Is  why  it  becomes  so  im- 
portant and  so  valuable  as  a  device  for 
a  service  to  humanity. 

Mr.  WOLF.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.    I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
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one  of  the  conversations  I  had  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  UNICEF  program  con- 
cerned the  dramtlc  use  of  the  dried  miUc 
program,  which  had  such  a  wonderful 
impact  on  the  young  people  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  We  were  actual- 
ly creating  a  market.  That  is.  we  were 
creating  a  market  if  we  could  put  Into 
the  hands  of  the  U.N.  people  the  where- 
withal to  purchase  the  dried  milk. 
Then  they  would  buy  much  more  of  it. 
They  had  seen  dramatically  how  the 
children  in  the  schools  had  a  new  color 
in  their  eyes,  a  new  brightness,  that  their 
bodies  had  filled  out.  that  they  had  taken 
on  the  ability  to  think  and  to  create, 
which  had  not  been  existent  before. 
Their  parents  were  seeing  this.  But 
again,  they  had  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  to  further  the  condition  that  had 
already  been  manifested. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  behind  this  prob- 
lem and  to  try  to  help  them  cultivate 
their  own  resources. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  on  a  program  the  other 
night  with  Clarence  Pickett,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
He  told  how  a  year  or  so  ago  he  met 
with  a  group  of  Russian  scientists.  One 
of  these  scientists  gave  him  a  present 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  explained  his  reason  very 
simply.  He  said  that  as  a  young  boy, 
living  in  Siberia  after  World  War  I,  he 
had  beeiv  kept  alive  by  food  which  had 
been  provided  in  part  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  with  the 
Nansen  Mission.  This  had  planted  a 
seed  of  concern,  a  seed  of  humanity,  in 
his  heart. 

Certainly  we  who  are  so  fond  on  Sun- 
day morning  of  paying  tribute  to  such 
propositions  as  "if  thine  enemy  himger, 
teed  him,"  ought  not  to  shy  away  from 
converting  that  fine  proposition  into 
reality  when  we  have  the  visible  dem- 
onstration that  upon  those  occasions 
where  we  have  had  the  decency  and  com- 
mon humanity  to  express  our  concern  it 
has  borne  rich  fruit. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  that  last  Satur- 
day night  I  appeared  before  the  Council 
of  World  Questions  In  Cedar  Rapids. 
This  is  a  group  made  up  of  business,  in- 
dustrial, professional  ipeople,  and  edu- 
cators, who  gather  together  frequently 
to  discuss  world  questions.  I  was  happy 
to  discuss  the  United  Nations  food  bill 
with  them.  I  received  unanimous  con- 
sent and  support  to  go  ahead  with  the 
proposal  this  morning.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen talked  In  the  same  vein  as  has 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
gentlemen  who  have  joined  me  in  this 
discussion  here  today  on  this  bill.  I  can 
only  urge  in  closing  that  the  appropriate 
committee  will  take  speedy  action  and 
that  we  will  soon  have  hearings  on  this 
bilL 
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pie  can  support  those  who  are  out  of 
a  job  or  who  choose  not  to  work. 

Just  how  much  can  we  spend  for  de- 
sirable, enjoyable  items  which  we  cannot 
afford?  That  Is.  for  which  we  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay? 

Likewise,  just  how  long  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  is  dependent 
u!X)n  tax  dollars,  continue  to  create  new 
niiencies.  extend  additional  assistance  to 
first  one  group  and  then  another?  It 
has  to  borrow  the  money,  pay  interest 
on  its  borrowing  to  finance  its  plans. 

At  present,  drives  are  on  for  higher 
wages,  for  a  shortening  of  the  workweek, 
for  Federal  housing.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, for  an  increiise  in  farm  subsidies, 
for  new  agencies  to  promote  new  Federal 
activities — in  fact  s3ldom  a  mail  reaches 
my  desk  that  does  not  contain  the  citi- 
zens' demand  for  additional  Federal 
funds,  many  of  the  writers  at  the  same 
time  demanding  a  lessening  of  taxation. 

A  Congressman  v.ho  votes  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  various  croups  is  praised  and 
lauded  as  a  liberal.  A  man  who  votes 
for  economy,  for  eflciency.  is  character- 
ized as  a  tlRhtwad  and  sometimes  as  a 
cruel,  thoughtless  individual  who  has 
no  regard  for  those  described  as  being 
unable  to  live  in  the  manner  the  writer 
would  desire. 

One  thing  Is  absolutely  certain. 
Spending  the  dollar  you  do  not  have 
leads  to  bankrupt<:y.  and  borrowing  to 
s()end  without  limit  not  only  leads,  first. 
to  infiation.  but  later  to  bankruptcy  and 
disaster. 

Consistently  since  I  came  here  I  have 
voted  for  economy  and  eflDciency  and 
more  than  one  colleague  has  described 
me  as  not  only  b<?ing  against  progress 
but  heartless  in  considering  the  needs 
of  others. 

For  once  at  lesist  I  subscribe  to  a 
statement  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
who.  on  October  19.  1932.  said: 

If  In  some  crlsU.  it  |the  Nation]  Uves  be- 
yond lu  Income  for  a  year  or  two.  It  can 
usually  borrow  tesiporarlly  on  reasonable 
terms. 

But  If.  like  a  spendthrift.  It  throws  dU- 
cretlon  to  the  wlndi^.  Is  willing  to  make  no 
Facrifice  at  all  In  spending,  extends  Its  taxing 
to  the  limit  of  the  p«>oples  power  to  pay  and 
continues  to  pile  up  deficits.  It  Is  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy.  For  aver  2  years  our  Federal 
Government  has  experienced  unprecedented 
deficits.  In  spite  of  Increased  taxes.  (Since 
that  date  our  national  debt  has  Increased 
from  $19,487,002,444  to  $276,343  million  in 
1958.  with  an  annual  Interest  charge  of  S8>4 
billion. I 

Congressmen  vote  for  measures  which 
In  the  long  run  are  harmful  because 
they  lack  either  the  inclination  or  the 
courage  to  vote  agulnst  measures  which 
they  know  or  might  well  have  known 
woiUd  ultimately  bring  disaster  but 
which  their  bosses,  the  voters,  demand. 

Many  insist  that,  this  being  the  peo- 
ple's government.  Congressmen  should 
vote  as  the  people  wish  even  though  the 
result  is  disastrous.  Unfortunately,  as 
depicted  in  the  Chicago  Tribime.  those 
who  want  something  for  themselves  for 
which  the  other  fellow  must  pay,  are  ex- 
tremely vocal  and  insistent. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  vote  as  in  the  past 
and  suggestions  from  a  colleague  or  a 
constituent  as  to  anything  I  can  say  or 
do  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency  and 


economy  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
be  welcome. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  vote  for  lesser  ap- 
propriations or  for  n(»ie  at  all.  for  (a) 
the  armed  services,  (b)  foreign  aid,  (c) 
Federal  housing,  (d)  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, (e)  old-age  benefits,  (f)  social 
security  pajrments,  (g)  veterans'  bene- 
fits, (h)  payments  to  those  in  the  curmed 
services,  to  Federal  employees,  to  Con- 
gressmen, and  their  assistants.  To  cut 
it  short,  on  just  what  should  I  economize 
where  the  adviser  is  personally  inter- 
ested?   

FARM  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thornberry).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  CoADl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  I  further  ask  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject  following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  farm  bill  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  this  floor  previously.  It  Is  not 
entirely  a  new  bill  but  perhaps  by  the 
combination  of  the  provisions  and  propo- 
sitions that  are  placed  within  tho  con- 
fines of  this  bill  at  least  it  will  present  a 
new  approach. 

It  is  obvious  today  that  America  must 
have  a  farm  bill  which  adheres  to  the 
fairness  of  the  economic  situation  for 
both  our  farmers  and  our  constuners. 
We  have  worked  long  and  tediously  to 
attempt  to  get  this  kind  of  fairness 
written  into  and  cinched  down  in  this 
farm  bill.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Is  the 
kind  of  approach  that  all  farm  legis- 
lation will  take.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  ap- 
proach that  all  of  us  who  represent  dis- 
tricts scattered  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America  desire  and  the  kind 
which  we  will  promote. 

In  rural  America  today  we  find  that 
there  Is  a  demoralized  situation.  It  is 
demoralized  because  there  Is  an  obvious 
lack  of  leadership.  Any  time  there  are 
units  by  the  millions  in  this  country  or 
any  country,  whether  it  be  an  economic 
situation  or  whether  it  be  in  the  farming 
industry,  or  whatever  the  situation  may 
be.  if  there  are  so  many  who  are  involved 
and  if  there  Is  no  leader  in  a  problem  it 
then  becomes  a  demoralized  situation. 
This  is  the  kind  of  fear  we  are  confronted 
with  in  America,  especially  regarding  our 
farm  situation. 

In  America  we  have  efficient  farming 
because  America  by  and  large  through 
the  decades  and  even  though  the  cen- 
turies has  been  made  up  in  oxu:  rural 
economy  of  family  farmers.  A  family 
farmer  by  nature  is  an  efficient  farmer. 
I  believe  that  it  comes  with  ill  grace  that 
anyone  can  say  that  our  farmers  must  be- 
come more  efficient,  for  when  you  really 
get  out  into  the  family-farm  operation 
you  find  there  a  family  pride,  you  find  a 
family  desire  for  existence.  It  Is  out  of 
this  kind  of  setting  that  the  farmers 


scrupulously  attempt  to  be  the  most  ef  • 
flcient.  So  I  commend  the  American 
farmers  for  having  done  a  good  Job.  I 
commend  the  American  farmers  for  do- 
ing an  efficient  job  today. 

I  am  confident  that  through  peace  and 
through  war  our  American  farmers  will 
continue  the  heritage  of  doing  a  most 
proficient  job.  They  have  done  the  kind 
of  job  that  is  commended  and  cited.  Our 
farmers  have  not  only  been  feeding 
America,  but  here  for  the  last  hour  in 
debate  on  this  fioor  we  have  been  talking 
about  feeding  the  entire  world  in  those 
covmtries  where  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient food  supplies.  Our  farmers  have 
proven  and  are  proving  themselves. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  berated  about 
their  inefficiency.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  doing  a  terrific  job.  If  they 
come  into  ill  repute  by  anyone,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  done  too  good  a  job  of 
what  they  set  out  to  do. 

In  America  every  day  we  have  7,000 
new  mouths  to  feed.  Every  day  our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
At  the  same  time,  and  I  was  particularly 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
a  few  moments  ago  pointed  out,  we  have 
right  here  in  this  country  people  who  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  diet.  We  know  that 
there  are  thousands  that  are  living  on 
less  than  a  $1,000  annual  income.  Yet 
today  we  are  not  debating  the  point  of 
whether  we  should  be  in  the  relief  pro- 
gram or  out  of  the  relief  program,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  setting  up  a  sensl- 
bile  farm  program  that  will  set  up  pro- 
duction on  an  equalized,  stabilized  basis 
at  a  fair  price. 

Our  farmers  are  able  to  produce  be- 
yond consumption.  I  know  that  we  need 
new  mai^ets.  but  we  are  not  debating 
today  new  markets.  I  know  we  need  new 
areas  for  exp>orts,  but  we  are  not  debating 
an  export  program  today.  I  know  we 
have  need  for  new  Industrial  uses  for  our 
farm  commodities,  but  today  we  are  not 
debating  the  need  for  new  Industrial  uses. 
We  admit  all  of  this.  What  we  are  doing 
today  is  looking  realistically  at  the  farm 
problem  and  what  should  be  done  In 
order  to  correct  It.  The  farm  problem 
stems  from  two  main  facts.  No.  1  is  that 
we  have  too  much  production  and  No.  2 
is  that  we  have  too  little  price.  These 
are  the  scoimdrels  of  the  farm  problem. 
Now  it  Is  fallacious  to  continue  in  the 
same  kind  of  situation  which  creates  our 
problem  and  which  is  our  problem.  It  is 
fallacioiis  to  continue  producing  too 
much  and  to  continue  having  too  little 
price. 

If  low  prices  and  high  production  are 
the  way  by  which  we  find  prosperity,  then 
our  farmers  should  have  been  exceed- 
ingly wealthy  in  1932.  But,  the  farmers 
want  only  a  sensible,  organized  produc- 
tion program.  The  farmers  want  only 
a  fair  price.  They  want  to  produce  for 
consimiption,  and  yet  they  also  want  to 
make  a  decent  living.  The  Department 
Of  Agriculture  has  predicted  in  the  last 
few  days  that  this  Nation  is  going  to  see 
an  8 -percent  drop  this  year  in  farm 
income.  According  to  press  reports  we 
see  tOso  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  goading  Congress  to  pass  a  farm  bill. 
I  believe  by  and  large  the  Congress 
wants  to  pass  a  farm  bill,  however,  we 
do  not  want  more  production  and  lower 
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pricea,  for  these  are  our  problems.    So  I  would  not  Increase  consumer  retail  food  visions.    The  acreage  for  wheat  and  rlc« 

\H\  ***^®  attempted  to  gear  thla  farm  bill  prices.     The  same  application  can  be  is  set  aside  in  a  little  different  languate 

'  ^  that  is  being  introduced  today  to  have  made   to   corn-fed   beef   cattle,   which  making  sure  that  there  is  no  overproduc- 

an  organized,  regulated,  free  production,  were  seUing  at  109  percent  of  parity  In  tion  of  wheat  and  rice.  Tobacco,  peanuts 

but  to  establish  and  maintain   a  fair  1958.    The  provisions  of  my  bill  would  wool  and  sugar  are  not  included  in  this 

price.    This  is  a  bill,  I_am  sure,  upon  tend  to  stabilize  the  meat  prices.     In  bill,  and  Uie  acreage  that  Is  planted  to 

which  all  Interests  can  agree.    It  is  a  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Call-  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  sugar  is  not  In- 

farm  bill  that  is  geared  to  the  family  fomla's  second  question  concerning  the  eluded   in   the  tillable   acreage   of   this 

farm  opteration.     It  is  a  farm  bill  that  advisability  of  this  Congress  to  initiate  plan. 

is  not  set  up  to  destroy  the  consumer  a  searching  inquiry  Into  the  spread  be-        This  program  will  go  Into  effect  if  it 
pricewise.  tween  prices  received  by  fanners  and  the  passes  a  national  producers  referendum 
Last  Monday  the  gentleman  from  Cal-  prices  paid  by  consumers.  I  would  say  with  a  simple  majority.     That  means 
Ifomia  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  asked  if  I  might  that  I  most  assuredly  believe  that  fur-  that  if  the  producers  of  all  these  corn- 
further  elaborate  on  two  points  in  tills  ther  investigation  should  be  made  in  modities  which  I  have  enumerated  by  a 
regard  which  I  would  like  to  do  at  this  this  field   and  that  the  results  of  the  simple  majority  vote,  are  for  this  pro- 
time.    I  am  very  happy  that  the  gentle-  investigation   be   widely  published    be-  gram,  then  this  will  become  the  law  and 
man  frcnn  California  asked  these  ques-  cause  I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  the  program.    But  if  it  would  fail  on  a 
tions,  for  I  am  sure  that  there  are  others  public  realizes  that  there  is  a  very  long  national  referendum,  then  the  programs 
from  urban   areas  who  are  very  con-  road  between  the  farmers  gate  and  the  that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
cemed    and    interested    In    these    two  dining  room  table.    For  example,  in  1958  referendum  will  continue 
points.  the  American  farmer  received  an  overall        Mr.  Speaker.  America  definitely  and 
Now.   the  first  question  requests  an  average  of  40  percent  of  the  consumers'  desperately  needs  for  her  world  dodu 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  my  farm  bill  food  dollar,  and  in  January  of  this  year  lation   a   sane,   sensible   and   workable 
on  food  prices  to  the  consumer.    I  would  39  percent  of  each  consumer  food  dollar  farm  program'     The  farmer  wants  no 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Call-  returned  to  the  farmers.    To  spell  this  more  than  a  fair  share  but  the  fanner  i« 
fomla  on  this  very  important  point:  My  out  in  terms  of  hourly  wages  received  by  entitled  to  at  least  a'  fair  share     The 
bill  is  not  designed  or  intended  to  raise  a  typical  hog-beef  raising  farm  operator  farmer  has  a  riahtful  uf^tion   in  «Mr 
the  retail  price  of  farm  products,  and  m  the  com  belt,  it  has  been  determined  country     America  has  h^^^,^t 
the  point  I  Wish  to  make  crystal  clear  is  that  his  return  per  hour  in  current  dol-  S  the  streSth  ?f  h?r  ffrSi^ulIS^n 
that  as  a  result  of  my  studies  of  this  lars  Is  a  paltry  66  cents.    A  typical  farm  ^^  by  the^c^ucte  tS^t  Sl^e  SSf?rZ 
problem.  I  must  conclude  that  the  mod-  operator  receives  66  cents  and  hour  for  ^  Jarms      Our  faSSltS^It.  ^flT 
em  merchandising  complex  and  process-  raising     life-susUining    food    for    the  flrat-clWcitSS^  ^^^^1^1.??^^!^^ 
tag  technology  of  the  food  tadustry  has  American  people.    Yes.  I  say  to  the  gen-  St  at  tTe  f^S^blP^iS..  i!ith  ^^ 
become  the  largest  single  detemJntag  tleman  from  California  that  we  should  ments  of  our  ^nomv        *  *"  "•*" 
factor   In   consumer   food   prices  since  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  distribu-         rr  and  when^ourf^rm^r-  ««.  -m.  ♦ 
1951.  tion  of  the  consumers'  food  dollar.  «r^n^f  Tv^fi          J^*"  are  able  to 
Let  us  compare  the  following  figures         Certain  Items  of  savings  afforded  by  prfc^  that  ther^fhav^^  !!^    ""!!' 
to  get  an  tadlcatlon  of  the  effect  prices  this  bill  should  be  taken  tato  consider-  ?2^nf  of  nr^f.oH^i  ^       *  reasonable 
received  by   farmers   have  upon^tSS  ^tlon  because  of  the  reduced  storage  ^STi^x  vnTSi^l^m'^^l^^^- 
prices:    The  Index  of  prices  received  by  Program  and  because  of  the  feature  of  firct?n!lr2r»if;r?^-  %    ^  **  °°*»  °'  Hi* 
farmers  for  all  farm  products  were^  Paying  out  of  the  surplus  commoditie.  ^t^^lV^i^r^'"'''^^'t\'''^^^ 

-        1961 302  for  acres  that  are  placed  ta  the  conser-  ^X  ^B.^tiT.  ^^  operaUon  en- 

1982 ::'  ^  vatlon  base  of  that  farm,  it  Is  anticl-  fl  f>,;  ^^     ,      ,  American  farmers  are 

1959  (February) 343  pated  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  r?„vJL?5^?K    ,     ^o^^^^^i®"-  ^^^  they  are 

ciirta^-^  ^"^^T  ?r-  «^-  ^  ^-  Js[re.'?f%rs;ir£r"gSw^de£Si;  ^^^^^^^^^^^s:^^^^. 

JJs'l^^rt-hisTeSrLS^TS  S^JS^^^i-rL?^^^^^^^^       ?iU"4"^"  ^^  ^^'^'^  '-"^^ 

?or  Z^'^l^^i.^tM'  ^^^^"^^^  ^"^^»  P-vldls  t^at'?lnn";r7ltu^lac1  ^   ^   Speaker,  this  is  the  ktad  of 

taSex^  re^S^^Sn^^iH^lf  "^"^^*^"  10  Percent  of  their  Ullable  acrea^^Tta  approach  that  we  need,  the  kind  of  an 

for  foS  ^^  iJ^  thit  ?n  mi  XTnT  '^^  conservation  base  of  the  farmJJth-  fPf/^t'"'  ^i'f  l'^"  °^"^'  ^*^*'    ^  »«"*^« 

sLe^l^xJ  i^ex  was  111  6    iSL  ?S:  o«t  receivtag  any  compensation  whatso-  Ln^^.f^'^^'Jl^'t!:^*"?  "''"*"***  ^* 

coSiunerforv?  inrf*^  wo.  iii  }^J^^  ^"^^^  '^om  the  Government  for  doing  so.  "*'^***  °'  *  workable  and  sound  program. 

^mS  toTiom1Se7?oi  iJd^  ^  After  this  10  percent  of  the  UUable^r^  Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 

118  2      Showing   2^fIaH„<«             f^  ^^  been  placed  Into  this  conservaUon  gentleman  yield? 

foodcoste                        ^    "'''■^^   ^  ^^-  ^  additional  25  percS  of  the  Mr.COAD.   I  yield. 

During  '  this  same  period  farmers'  ot^'^^^fv,  ^"^*^^*  ^!f  "^i"  ^  ^^'^^  i  ^I  ^^^-  '^^  ^  a  very  interest- 
parity  ratio  has  ^pped  f ran  107^?  *^  ^,,^5®  conservation  base.  These  Jng  discussion.  Being  a  farmer  I  am  ta- 
cent  tal9?i  tr«9n?S^n;  .Tiiw  ^  ""^  ^'^^^^  Government  responsiblUty  terested  In  any  ktad  of  a  bill  that  will 
Tb.  \heA  t  'noTu«?U"  ^c'^S  T Sn^'^Ct  "f'  Government  will  pay  Improve  our'^rlcultural  ec'<SoS?.* 
to  these  ngures  from  SSSaJSS^  ««S?T^*Lh  ^,  '."^l^,  S°°^^-  Vl^  gentleman  mentioned  two 
Agriculture  and  the  DeDarS^nt  of  "^^— ^^  ^^^  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  points— too  much  production  and  too 
Commerce  but  iSatl^e  2SSi  ?LT^f  fha^T^^'^^u  ^^^Sv°'  }^.^i  ^*"^  '^'^  ""^^P^c^-  I  want  to  add  a  thirdbrob- 
^  er  is  being  short  chang^  My  bm  w^d  tfon  uS^^t'ifif hni  T'fh  ^S  ^"^^^^  ^T.  '^1^  ^"^  ^^^"-  ^^  that  £  the 
raise  the  feed  grain  prices  from  isTr-  w  tZhi.  SrJ  L^  ?*\"'n'"^°'*^"  5°*' «' ^'"^^  we  must  buy  to  operate  a 
cent  of  parity  to  90  percent  of  parity  J^«""fWe  acres  which  actually  repre-  farm.  I  recently  bought  three  plow 
Let  us  consider,  f  orexSe  what  eflSt  f  67 '^percent  of  the  total  tillable  colters  for  a  John  Deere  3-beam  plow, 
this  would  have  on  ^SLi  co,Li  acreage  of  the  farm,  can  be  planted  as  pey  cost  $20.  and  we  used  to  get  Uiem 
prices  of  pork,  since  thLTmwo^S^n-  ^«/»™l«'"  S^oo^es  to  plant  them  so  f  or  a  doUar  or  two.  A  plow  shari.  a  f arm 
crease  the  price  of  com  whiSi  Is  the  ]?J^i  "  ^^  ^^^f.  "°*  P^^"*^  °"^  ''^"^'^  tractor  and  equipment,  they  all  c^  pro- 
principal  fe^i  Of  hogs  At  M  ^rc?nt  o5  mafntag  Teres  °""''*''  °'  '""^  '"  ^K"''°J?ff  ^  °^°'"^  ^**  ^^  ^*  ^"- 
parity  com  would  sell  for  $1.52  a  bushel  in  THnfM^^  f«  fv,.  ♦*,  ,  .  ^^^^^  ^^  *^"-  '^^^  ^^e  all  things  that 
The  latest  corn-hog  ratio  is  13  By  su^ort  of  9?  nlrcln^  «V'^J^  *  f  ^^""^  are  adding  to  the  problems  of  the  farmer 
multiplying  $1.52  by  this  ratio  we  can  ^'^P?  ?*i^*^^f"^  of  parity  in  sup-  and  cutting  down  his  profits.  I  was 
determine  that  the  price  o?his  wouW  ^ZZ^it' t'^^^H''  V"'^^°'  f  °-°°°-  '^^  wondering  what  the  genUem^m's  imsiS 
be  $19.76  per  hundredweight  ThiT  is  ["oAm^u^  underTwch^^,  °iSn'^'  Th^"'^  "I  ^  '''''  P^°^^«°»  ^'  ^'  ^^  °' 
a  fair  price  and  represents  90  percent  of  SSten     iSe  c?oo/*^  io^n  ^^^^  the  equioment  we  buy?     How  do  you 

S  at^TSrce'rof^pirv  LT  Th?     SI'  -"^-^a^^^^^^  d^     ?conTmV?°  "^  ^'"  "^  ^^^^"^^  ^^"^  °"^ 

seuing  at  93  percent  of  parity,  so  by  this     edible  beans.    Wheat  and  rice  are  dealt        Mr   /Vtan     t  .  .    .^ 

example  indications  are  that  my   biU     with   separately    ta    t^  S^dflc  'p^    ma*?s  cTn^but^^nTSs^i^s^ir  tt 
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Is  obvious  that  we  must  have  an  economy 
that  Is  not  out  of  balance.  You  know 
the  problem  as  well  as  I  know  it.  The 
gentleman  is  convei*sant  with  the  farm 
problem,  because  he  is  a  farmer.  We 
have  a  very  great  difference,  but  I  doubt 
that  we  can  establish  any  kind  of  position 
that  our  farm  economy  should  be  less 
tlian  the  rest  of  them.  The  gentlem.an 
from  Idinnesota  does  not  wish  that,  nor 

del. 

The  fact  Is  the  tadex  of  living  cost 
stands  now  at  123  percent.  The  farmer 
is  receiving,  roughly.  80  percent  of  parity. 
So  there  is  great  disparity  there  between 
two  segments  of  the  economy  with  the 
farmer  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  is  to  bring  up  the  farm 
economy  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  of  the 
Nation.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  want  to 
bring  down  the  rest  of  the  economy  to  the 
level  ©f  the  farmer.  If  we  did  that  we 
would  utterly  destroy  America,  because 
America  today  must  pay  its  way.  which 
In  interest  alone  on  the  tadebtedness  de- 
mands a  strong  economy.  We  must 
have  a  gross  national  product  in  terms  of 
dollars  such  that  taxes  can  be  collected 
to  keep  this  country  as  sound  as  possible. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  point  of  view. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  attention  ta 
the  Record  to  the  fact  that  Congress  was 
asked— I  believe  in  1953 — to  put  a  limit 
on  the  Federal  payments  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer. At  that  time  I  was  with  the  REA. 
and  I  well  remember  the  discussion.  I 
think  they  started  with  a  limit  of  $25,000; 
then  it  was  tacreased  to  $100,000;  and 
then  it  got  up  to  $250,000.  But  all  of 
these  amendments  were  defeated.  They 
were  defeated,  not  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  on  the  other  side,  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  payments  that  have  been  made,  the 
staggering  amounts  to  individual  pro- 
ducers. It  is  ridiculous  that  a  million 
dollars  should  be  paid  to  any  stagle  pro- 
ducer. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  80-acre 
farmer.  Take  out  your  10  percent  and 
you  have  taken  out  8  acres.  Take  out 
your  25  percent  and  you  have  taken  out 
20  acres  from  his  80-acre  farm,  leaving 
him  with  about  60  acres  on  which  to  pro- 
duce such  an  income.  This  farmer 
would  have  to  have  1.000  percent  of  par- 
ity to  support  the  operation  of  a  $4,000 
tractor,  and  still  have  an  tacome  which 
would  put  him  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  Things  are  getting  out  of 
balance  so  far  that  you  are  not  going  to 
each  up  without  very  definite  steps  being 
taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

While  I  am  very  concerned  about  farm 
legislation  I  think  that  we  must,  as  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  do,  get  our  pro- 
duction somewhere  nearly  geared  to  de- 
mand in  order  that  we  may  produce  at  a 
fair  price  and  be  assured  of  a  return  that 
Is  in  keeping  with  our  cost  of  operation. 

I  wrish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  efforts,  and  I  hope  we 
will  finally  find  a  bill  that  will  solve  the 
problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  com.panion  bill  to  the 
bill  just  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Coao.  It  will  lead  to  a 
fair  income  for  farmers  and  effect  some 

material  reduction  in  surplus  commodi- 
ties. Our  proposal  provides  for  a  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  conservation  base, 
repayment  in  kind  for  certam  acreage  in 
the  conservation  base,  and  price  support 
of  90  percent  of  parity  for  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  tillable  farm 
acreage. 

Recent  surveys  of  planting  intentions 
do  not  bear  out  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture theory  that  lower  supports  and 
no  production  controls  will  solve  the 
farm  problem  and  clean  out  the  surplus 
storage  bins. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  designed  to 
cut  crop  production  without  oppressive 
and  unrealistic  acreage  controls.  It  is 
based  on  a  farm  unit,  rather  than  a  spe- 
cific crop  acreage  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  biggest  prob- 
lem lies  in  restoring  farm  income  to  a 
point  where  it  will  come  tato  balance 
with  the  rest  of  our  economy,  while  at 
the  same  time  taking  acreage  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

Too  many  unworkable  agriculture 
programs  have  been  advanced  by  the 
present  administration  over  the  past  7 
years.  As  a  result,  the  farmers'  income 
and  economic  status  has  consistently 
dropped  ta  relation  to  the  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  This  bill  may  not 
be  the  answer  to  all  our  farm  ills  but  it 
certainly  does  represent  a  new  approach. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  discussing  this 
very  vital  subject,  particularly  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  preservation  of  the  family 
farm  in  America.  There  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous trend  ta  this  Nation,  which  is  a 
constant  and  real  threat  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  It  is  important  ta 
America  that  we  malntata  Wall  Street, 
but  it  is  important,  too.  that  we  matatata 
Main  Street,  and  I  taclude  the  family 
farms  alongside  the  small  businessmen 
on  the  main  streets  of  this  country.  The 
gentleman  has  tadlcated  the  Importance 
of  having  prosperity  for  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  because  it  is  basic  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  Will  the  gentle- 
man admit  that  every  depression  ta  this 
country  has  started  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  COAD.  Not  only  has  it  begun 
on  the  farm  but  the  whole  history  and 
cycle  of  the  econcmiy  has  been  that  it 
starts  on  the  farm,  it  grows  on  the  farm, 
it  develops  on  the  farm  and  then  it  pulls 
everyone  in.  I  appreciate  tho  valuable 
contribution  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  this  matter  out  on  the  floor  at 
this  time  for  discussion.  Certainly  ta 
this  area  of  farm  economics  we  need  a 


great  deal  more  discussion.  A  few  years 
ago  I  served  on  the  Jotat  Economic  Com- 
mittee which  went  tato  the  question  of 
agricultural  economics.  I  still  think  ttiat 
the  study  and  report  of  that  subcommit- 
tee are  a  landmark  and  a  guide  to  what 
might  be  done  ta  the  farm  area.  Many 
of  the  gentleman's  and  the  suggestions 
of  others  certainly  jibe  with  what  I  un- 
derstand the  economics  to  be. 

The  question  gets  down  to  a  very  prac- 
tical one  and  I  think  it  is  important,  pblt- 
ticularly  in  line  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  has  said  when  the 
gentleman  yielded  to  him,  that  too  many 
programs  ta  the  past  7  years  have  been 
in  effect  and  as  a  result  the  farmers'  ta- 
come has  decltaed.  The  trouble  has 
been,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  never  seen  fit  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  the  pro- 
grams he  has  requested.  That  is  my 
judgment.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's program  has  never  been  ta  effect. 
The  Congress  has  not  given  him  what  he 
has  requested.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, inasmuch  as  this  is  the  sixth  Con- 
gress in  a  row  that  iiis  party  has  t>een  ta 
control  of,  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
chance  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  will 
grant  hearings  on  this  bill  so  that  we  may 
do  something  about  not  only  your  bill  but 
make  other  beneficial  suggestions? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  cannot  speak  for  my 
chairman.  As  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  why 
I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  assiu-e  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  requesttag  not  only  of  the 
chairman  but  also  of  the  Livestock  and 
Peed  Grain  Subcommittee  that  this  bill 
be  expedited,  not  only  because  I  have  a 
personal  taterest  ta  it  but  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  American  farmer.  One  of 
the  things  we  witnessed  the  other  day  ta 
committee  weis  the  fact  that  hearings 
were  announced  for  all  Members  to  come 
ta  and  make  their  views  known  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
meeting  was  called  for  that  purpose,  but 
no  one  showed  up,  and  that  was  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MissourL  How  were 
those  notices  directed?  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  did  I  as  an  tadividual  Mem- 
ber get  one? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  cannot  spesJc  for  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know,  but 
was  It  sent  to  all  Members  ta  mimeo- 
graphed form?  How  was  the  notice 
issued? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  sorry,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that.  I  do  know  there  was  a 
notice  In  the  paper  to  that  effect.  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  Daily  Digest  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  Just  want 
to  say  one  thing.  I  want  to  emphasize  it — 
and  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  answer 
I  would  like  to  hear  him — and  that  is,  it 
comes  with  very  ill  grace  when  now  going 
into  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  gentle- 
man himself  and  other  members  of  his 
party  have  directed  great  criticism, 
against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
when  you  have  not  given  to  him  the 
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programs  he  has  requested  and  when 
you  have  not  jmt  into  effect  any  program 
that  you  all  thiiUc  might  be  the  way  to 
go  about  it. 

Mr.  CO  AD.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  84th  Congress,  of  which 
I  was  not  a  member,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  established  fact,  did  pass  a  bill  and 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  It  was 
not  the  first  one;  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
And,  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  Indicate  if  he  can  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  President  or  even  give  an 
indication  that  he  will  sign  this  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    No,  I  can- 
not.    I  might  state  this,   though,   that 
the  bill  that  the  President  vetoed  in  the 
84th  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  should 
have    been   vetoed.    It   did   not   follow 
through  with  what  were  the  basic  eco- 
nomic   problems    in    this    situation.    I 
suspect  that  the  gentleman  himself,  in 
light  of  his  speech  here  today  on  this 
program,  would  not  advocate  that  pro- 
gram, either.     So.  of  course,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  balance  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  Ck>vem- 
ment.    But,  the  point  I  am  making  still 
stands,  that  whatever  piogram  has  been 
in  effect  has  not  been  that  of  Secretary 
Benson.     Perhaps   it  can  rightfully   be 
stated  that  it  was  not  the  program  of 
the  Democratic  leadership,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  statement,  too.  but  the  crit- 
icism has  all  been  directed  against  the 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture  as  if  the  Con- 
gress had  no  part  to  play  In  this  thing. 
And,  here  we  are  again,  as  I  pointed  out. 
in  the  third  Congress  in  a  row  controlled 
by  the  £>emocratic  Party,  composed  of 
critics  of  Secretary  Benson — here  we  are 
now  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  appar- 
ently no  farm  program  coming  forward. 
Now,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
which  I  referred — and  this  subcommit- 
tee was  chaired  by  Senator  SrARxiCAN. 
one  of  the  leaders  in  your  party— I  still 
believe  that  the  findings  of  that  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Economics  could  well 
form  the  basis  of  a  good  agricultural 
proffram.    And,  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man this,  that  the  Secretary  of  Arrl- 
culture  is  in  conformity  with  the  eoo- 
nomlo  analyses  of  these  procrrams.    But, 
the  House  Airloulture  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
parently will  not  take  up  and  deal  with 
thU  proffiam  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
eoonomtos  Involved. 

Mr.  COAD.  Z  am  tn  agreement  with 
^e  gentleman  that  there  U  need  for 
acUvtty  and  passage  of  leglslaUon  of  this 
Rind,  and  I  am  glad  we  agree  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Ataln  I 
want  to  say  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  up.  Although  I 
am  a  member  of  the  party  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  Is  the  gentleman  a  mem- 
ber of  his  party,  neither  one  of  us  con- 
trols our  own  parties  and  all  we  can  do  is 
hope  for  us  to  get  these  ideas  across. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CARTER  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  from  Iowa's 
great  sixth  district,  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  and  study  that  has 
tone  Into  the  preparaUon  of  this  bill 


that  has  been  introdiKed  today.    I  am 
privileged  to  Join  with  you  In  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pending  bill.    The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  broiight  up  a 
number  of  questions  here,  but  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  make  this  Inquiry.    The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    and    his    programs    several 
times.    He  said  that  never  has  the  Sec- 
retary gotten  what  he  wanted.    Now.  the 
question  that  has  always  occurred  to  me 
is   just   what   is   it   that   the   Secretary 
wants?     Now.  he  has  200  lawyers  over 
there  working  for  him.  and  I  have  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Mississippi,    chairman   of 
one  of  the  subcommittees,  has  asked  the 
Secretary  to  submit  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion he  wants,  the  kind  of  a  program  he 
would  propose  for  the   farmers  of  our 
Nation,   and  as  yet  this  is  not  forth- 
coming.   I  have  noticed  in  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Secretary  that  there  is  a 
shift  In  his  position  after  each  Congress. 
After   the   second   session   of   the   85th 
Congress  there  was  considerable  indica- 
tion that  he  had  received  most  of  the 
things  he  wanted;  that  he  was  reason- 
ably satisfied   with  the  legislation.     It 
was  not  vetoed.    However,  now  we  find 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    denying 
that  this  program  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  suggestions;   that  it  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  administration,  and 
so  on.     Now,   the   Democratic   program 
in  the  84th  Congress  has  vetoed.    What 
is  it  that  the  Secretary  proposes  to  do 
for  the  farmers  of  America  to  solve  these 
agricultural  problems  that  confront  this 
phase  of  our  economy,  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber? 

Mr.  COAD.  Let  me  make  this  one  re- 
mark before  I  yield  further,  and  that  is 
this:  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  with  me.  I  would 
like  to  state  that,  of  course,  the  Secre- 
tary has  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  has  made  some  nominal 
requesU.  But.  it  has  not  been  of  such 
nature  that  It  Is  a  vlUl  and  a  new  pro- 
81-am.  There  have  been  only  slight 
modinoations  of  increasing  production 
and  lowering  price  supports  that  seem 
to  be  the  main  gist  of  the  SeereUry's 
request,  I  do  not  wish  to  tet  Into  any 
kind  of  a  partisan  struggle  on  thU  ques. 
tlon.  As  far  as  X  am  concerned,  we  are 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  history  to  let 
byioncs  be  bygones,  if  that  Is  what  they 
are.  What  we  must  do  Is  to  look  for  an 
approach  to  correct  the  situation  that 
exists. 

Our  corn  farmers  haye  wide  open  pro- 
duction, and  their  price  supports  have 
been  set  almost  at  the  minimum  allow- 
able by  law.  at  least  within  a  fraction 
of  a  percent.  I  have  not  talked  to  one 
corn  farmer  in  my  district  who  Is  satis- 
fled  that  this  is  the  solution  to  the  faim 
problem.  And  it  ii  not,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  com  running  out  of  our 
ears  this  year  and  the  farmers  can  see 
that  this  is  the  way  by  which  they  are 
going  to  produce  themselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy In  the  end. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  TEAGUB  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  with  the  genUeman 


that  there  is  no  purpose  in  getting  into 
a  partisan  argument  here.    I  should  like 
to  attempt  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  a  moment 
ago  when  he  asked.  "Well,  what  is  it  that 
Secretary  Benson  proposes?"    In  a  word, 
as  I  believe  the  case  to  be.  the  Secretary 
is  convinced  that  we  have  too  much  Gov- 
ernment interference  with  the  farmer. 
He  proposes  a  gradual  lowering  of  price 
supports,   and  a  relaxation  of  controls 
over  the  fanner.     He  is  convinced  that 
the   segment   of   American    agriculture 
which  has  not  been  operating  under  the 
price  support  control  theory  or  program 
during  the  past  20  or  25  years  is  much 
better  off,  and  has  been  much  better  off, 
than   that   portion   of   our   agricultural 
economy  which  has  been  hampered  and 
hamstrung  by  controls,  and  encouraged 
by  high  price  supports.   That,  in  a  word. 
I  understand  Secretary  Benson's  philos- 
ophy to  be  and  I  personally  agree  with  it. 
Mr   COAD.    Of  course,  what  his  phi- 
losophy is  and  how  it  works  out  is  cer- 
Uinly  a  matter  for  debate.     What  we 
have  attempted  to  do  In  this  bill  is  to 
give  a  great  amount  of  freedom  to  jriant 
and  yet  on  an  orderly  basis,  so  that  there 
is  not  overproduction,  but  still  to  stabilize 
at  a  higher  price  level  than  is  presently 
found.    We  have  attempted  in  every  way 
here  to  meet  all  the  objecUons  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  yet  to  get  the  job 
done  of  stabilizing  price  and  production 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.    I  did  not 
mean  anything  that  I  have  said  to  in- 
dicate that  I  find  myself  In  disagreement 
with  the  gentleman's  bill,  because  I  have 
not  had  time  to  study  it.    Ttit  purpose 
of  my  remarks  was  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  Secretary  Benson  propos- 
ing?" 

Mr    FLYNN.     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  COAD.    I  yield  to  the  lenUeman. 
Mr.  PLYNN.    I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  cerUinly  want  to  add  ray  word  of 
thanks  and  congratulaUons  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  the  floor  on  the  Intro- 
duction of  his  bill  which  U  a  new  ap- 
proach. I  believe,  to  the  farm  problem.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  It 
carefully,  but  X  have  gone  over  It  and  In 
!«ubsunce  know  most  of  the  essential 
P«rU  of  It. 

Naturally,  in  appi-oachina  the  farm 
problem,  It  Is  lolni  to  take  the  best  Uiat 
boU)  sides  of  the  aisle  have  to  offer  to 
•olve  It.  Otherwise  we  will  ever  have  it 
with  us  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the 
American  farmer  but  of  the  enUre  Ameri- 
can economy. 

However,  in  dlseusslnt  It.  we  cannot 
help  but  review  evenu  of  the  past  snd 
remember  that  in  1M2.  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign,  the  promise  was  made 
that  we  would  have  one  type  of  farm  pro- 
gram. After  the  elecUon.  a  SecreUi-y 
was  put  into  office  who  gave  the  people 
something  dh-ectly  opposite  to  what  had 
been  promised  them. 

Naturally,  this  Congress  that  was 
elected  on  the  same  platform,  would  not 
go  along  with  that  SecreUry,  would  not 
give  him  the  right  to  carry  out  a  program 
contrary  to  the  planics  in  the  platforms 
of  both  parUes. 

That  policy  of  the  SecreUry  has  led 
American  agriculture  down  the  road  to 
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disaster  at  the  present  time.  So  it  Is  up 
to  this  Congress  and  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  to  do  something  about  it 
American  agriculture  cannot  afford  to 
v^-alt  and  have  this  become  a  campaign 
issue  in  the  campaign  of  1960. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  opening  message  to  this  Congress 
.said  that  an  entirely  new  approach  must 
b3  arrived  at.  In  so  saying  he  has  in 
efTect  repudiated  the  program  of  his 
present  Secretary  as  well  as  the  program 
of  those  who  preceded  him.  He  is  call- 
ing for  just  the  type  of  thing  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  CoadJ  has  suggested 
in  introducing  this  bill. 

I  note  the  gentleman  said  that  when 
an  invitation  was  given  no  Member  of 
ConKre.ss  appeared  to  speak  before  the 
gentleman's  committee.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  entirely  accurate,  because  I  am 
looking  at  a  number  of  Members  here 
who  did  appear  and  testify,  and  I  also 
testified. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  speaking  of  a  specific 
day.  I  recall  very  well  the  most  com- 
plete presentation  the  gentleman  made 
when  he  was  there,  but  I  remember  other 
days  when  the  invitation  was  made  avail- 
able and  no  Member  showed  up. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  I  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
15  minutes,  and  I  saw  many  Congress- 
men there  speaking  the  same  way,  at- 
tempting to  draft,  if  we  could,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  farm  problem  that  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  note  that  many 
of  the  plans  the  gentleman  has  in  his  bill 
aie  in  complete  accord  with  the  testi- 
mony I  gave.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
plan  is  essentially  the  type  of  approach 
we  would  like  to  have.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  I  should  like  to  discu.'^s  that 
I  think  could  be  changed,  but  with  the 
b-isic  structure  of  the  plan  and  the  bill 
I  am  In  agreement.  I  think  it  is  es.«cn- 
tial  that  that  be  done. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  gets  awny 
from  subsidies,  it  gets  away  from  pro- 
crnms.  it  Rcta  away  from  70  pcicent  of 
parity  or  00  percent  or  no  purity  at  all. 
It  recognises  that  fundnmentally  the 
problem  of  agriculture  today  la  over- 
pitKtucUrn.  that  Is.  we  hnve  too  mnny 
rem  bcins  planted  to  sKricuiturul  ciops. 
This  excciks  planllng  makes  more  than 
the  Amoiican  public  cnii  comume  do- 
mMiicnlly.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand brintis  down  the  price  of  (arm 
commodities  that  the  farmer  has  to  sell, 
v^herens  the  things  he  is  buying  are  go- 
ing up  with  our  steady  Inflationary  rise, 
and  he  is  caught  in  a  cosl-pi  icc  squecse. 

The  farmer  does  not  want  control,  he 
does  not  want  acrcaRe  allotments,  he 
does  not  want  a  representative  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpoi-atlon  coming 
to  his  farm  and  measuring  15  acres  of 
wheat,  and  then  if  he  happens  to  have 
10.  i-equlrlng  that  he  cut  down  to  15  and 
(b.<troy  it.  He  does  not  wont  individual 
bureaucratic  controls  that  are  In  exist- 
ence today.  He  wants  to  be  a  free  en- 
trepreneur, to  operate  his  farm  as  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  did,  with  him. 
himself,  deciding  how  many  acres  to 
plant  and  what  to  plant. 

It  Is  our  job  to  get  this  economy  to  the 
point  x^here  we  can  take  off  the  farm 
c^ulrols  and  let  the  farmer  be  a  free 


operator.  To  do  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  bring  supply  into  balance  with 
consumption  domestically.  The  only 
way  to  do  it  is  what  the  gentleman  has 
suggested,  to  take  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. We  can  do  it  with  the  rental-pur- 
chase program  or  a  combination  of  that. 
I  do  not  favor  a  large  Goverrunent  pur- 
chasing program,  but  if  it  is  necssary,  I 
say,  go  into  it.  If  we  can  rent  enough 
acres  to  drop  production,  as  the  gentle- 
man's bill  provides,  we  will  be  better  off. 
However,  I  do  not  lielieve  we  can  pay 
$25  an  acre  because  there  is  much  land 
not  worth  $25  an  acre.  I  think  it  should 
be  based  more  on  the  value  of  the  land. 
I  think  an  amendment  to  that  effect 
would  be  accepted  if  offered. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
answer  to  what  the  President  asked  for, 
a  new  approach,  an  approach  which  I 
think  must  be  accepted  and  which  I 
think  will  l>e  accepted  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  which  will  be  of  tremendous 
effect  and  good  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  COAD.  May  I  a-sk  the  gentleman 
a  question?  Does  not  the  gentleman 
apree  that  this  bill,  paying  two-thirds  m 
kind  of  the  commodity,  the  annual  aver- 
age yield  on  the  particular  history  based 
on  that  fai-m.  would  give  a  very  careful 
approximation  to  the  real  value  of  the 
acreage? 

Mr.  PLYNN.    I  like  that  feature  very 
much.     The  rental  provision  needs  ad- 
justing, but  that  part  I  like  very  much. 
Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COAD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JENSEN.    I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's efforts  and  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  anyone  who  seeks  to  get  this 
farm  price  squeeze  solved.    The  gentle- 
man who  just  preceded  me  said  that  we 
want  a  new  approach.     I  came  to  this 
Connress  21  years  ago  and  for  a  great 
part  of  that  time  we  have  had  this  farm 
problem  with  us.    About  3  years  ago.  I 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  patch  and  we  could  amend  and 
we  could  just  work  on  this  present  sys- 
tem of  farm  IcRlslntion  that  we  have 
until  doom  8  day  and  when  we  got  all 
throuKh,  we  would  be  Just  about  where 
we  sfnrted  because  all  of  these  bills  and 
all  of  these  nmcndmenU  to  the  original 
farm  bill  have  not  done  the  Job.    I  cer- 
tninly  ho|)c  the  gentlemRn  hns  n  bill  that 
will  do  the  Job.  I  have  read  the  bill,  but 
the  truth  of  the  mntter  Is  the  ncntleman's 
bill  does  not  differ  to  a  great  degi*ee 
from   the  law   that   is  now  in  effect 
or   that  ha^  br(>n   In  effect,  the   soil 
bonk  bill  and  the  acreage  re!«erve  leg- 
islation.    Now,  you  ai*e  attempting  to 
put   in   another   acreage    reserve   bill, 
which  I  Just  do  not  believe  will  work. 
I  hope  I  am   wrong.     Let  us  look  at 
the  new  approach  and.  as  the  genUe- 
man knows.  I  explained  the  Jensen- 
Mundt  bill  to  him  earlier  this  year.    It  is 
a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  surplus  grain  that  we 
have  which  is  depressing  the  market, 
and  it  would  consume  that  grain  in  a 
very  short  time.    Our  horses  and  mules, 
before  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  used 
the  production  of  43  million  acres  of  our 
land.    Then,  we  went  into  the  tractors 
and  the  trucks  and  the  automobiles,  but 
we  did  not  feed  that  groin  back  to  the 


iron  horse  in  liquid  form.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  a  great  surplus  of 
grains.  The  Jensen-Mundt  bill  provides 
that  all  motor  fuels  shall  contain  5  per- 
cent grain  alcohol  made  from  surplus 
grain.  It  provides  that  it  should  pro- 
vide for  a  5  percent  mix  of  grain  alcohol 
in  all  our  motor  fuel,  which  would  con- 
sume over  700  million  bushels  of  grain 
annually.  You  can  readily  see  that  this 
great  price  depressing  surplus  would 
soon  be  used  up.  I  testified  t)efore  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  which  the  gentleman  is  now 
a  member,  I  think  two  different  times 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  When  I 
got  through,  a  member  from  a  southern 
oil-producing  State,  and  a  very  powerful 
member  of  yoxir  committee,  said,  "Jen- 
sen, I  cannot  be  for  your  bill."  I  said, 
"Why?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "We  produce 
oil  in  our  State."  I  am  wondering  how 
long  the  oil  producers  of  America  are 
going  to  keep  their  heads  in  the  sand. 
With  the  new  approach,  that  will  solve 
your  farm  problem,  and  it  will  solve  it 
for  a  very  small  amount  of  money  as 
compared  to  the  expenditures  called  for 
today  in  handling  this  farm  problem. 

Mr.  COAD.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
he  and  I  discussed  that  and  we  agree  on 
certain  essential  aspects  of  this  problem, 
but  after  going  into  this  in  every  detail, 
there  is  admittedly  on  the  part  of  every- 
body a  great  residue  of  feed.  There  is  a 
residue  from  this  kind  of  operation.  I 
think  the  No.  1  question  that  has 
to  be  resolved  before  alcohol  from  grains 
can  be  implemented  into  an  actual  func- 
tioning program  is  what  to  do  with  the 
feed  residue.  There  is  a  great  residue 
that  has  a  high  amount  of  feed  value. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Oh,  yes;  the  value  of 
the  residue  is  40  percent  of  the  original 
grain. 

Mr.  COAD.  Forty  percent  of  700  mil- 
lion bushels  will  be  an  exceedingly  high 
amount  to  dump  on  an  overly  Infiated 
feed-grain  market. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  But  we  are  using  770 
million  bushels  of  that  grain  and  40 
percent  would  go  back  into  feed.  So  you 
would  have  300  million  going  back  into 
foert.  but  you  would  have  470  million 
bushels  taken  out  of  the  resei-ve.  I  hops 
the  BcnUrman  understands  that. 

Mr.  FI.YNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  iht 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  COAD.    I  yield, 
Mr.   FXYNN,    The   gentleman   from 
Iowa  tMr.  JenscmI.  hu  SAld  ihit  he  did 
not  see  the  value  of  continuing  the  soil 
bnnk  reserve,  It  has  been  tried- 
Mr.  JENSEN.    Just  a  moment.    X  did 
not  say  Just  that.    Pleose  do  not  put 
words  m  my  mouth.    I  said  that  his  bill 
followed  pi-ctty  closely  the  acrcate  re- 
serve section  of  the  soil  bank  bill  which 
we  have  eliminated  for  this  year  and 
next  year. 

Mr.  COAD.  Of  course.  I  might  inject 
this,  it  dees  not  follow  to  the  extent  of 
the  soil  bank  being  In  that  bill  was  not 
mandatoi-y.  But  when  you  enter  this 
program  this  is  mandatory.  You  pre- 
sent 10  percent  of  your  acres  as  a  con- 
tribution, and  then  25  percent  of  the 
remaining  acres  on  which  two-thirds 
pavment  in  kind  is  made. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  have  been  on  90 
percent  of  parity. 
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Mr.  COAO.  And  that  MPMt  U  In  thla 
bill.  I  ftpprtolate  tht  fcntlemanl  tup- 
port  along  that  llna. 

Mr,  JBNSBN.  I  have  not  thoroughly 
atudled  the  gentleman'!  bill.  Z  am  juit 
a  little  fearful  that  you  are  taking  lo 
many  aorea  out  of  production  that  the 
farmer,  even  though  he  get*  80  prroent, 
will  not  have  enough  oaah  to  carry  on 
hli  expensive  operation. 

Mr.  GOAD.  Having  taken  Into  oon- 
•ideratlon  ipeoinc  farm  operation!,  we 
know  it  will  pay  out  more  than  what 
the  farmer  will  receive  thU  year  and 
next  year.  There  la  no  question  about 
that 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Let  me  say  thli:   I 
never  played  polltloa  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram or  any  other  progrem.     After  X 
have  studied  the  gentleman's  bill  thor- 
oughly, If  I  am  convinced  It  is  the  best 
bill  we  can  devise,  then  I  shall  be  for  it 
100  percent. 
Mr.  COAO.    Z  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FLYNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COAO.    Z  yield. 
Mr.  FLYNN.    I  campaigned  last  year 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  I  gave  before 
your  committee.    All  during  that  cam- 
paign Z  said,  without  having  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Oepartment  of  Aaricul- 
ture  before  me,  it  would  be  essential  that 
we  withdraw  from  American  agriculture 
e  million  acres  of  productive  land  in 
order  to  bring  production  Into  balance 
with  consumption.    Some  of  the  papers 
in  my  area  agreed  with  me  and  aome 
disagreed.    One  paper  made  a  thorough 
study  of  it  and  went  into  it  much  deeper 
than  Z  did,  and  they  came  up  with  the 
answer  that  the  plan  would  work  if  it 
went  all  the  way  and  took  a  hundred 
million  acres  out  of  production.    One  of 
the  first  thinga  Z  did  when  Z  came  to 
Waahlngton  waa  to  call  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  an  appoint- 
ment.   Z  discussed  that  exact  matter 
with  one  of  the  economists  of  the  De- 
partment to  whom  X  was  referred.     Z 
asked  the  gentleman  how  many  acres  it 
would  take  out  of  pi*oductlon  to  bring 
it  into  balance.    They  had  the  figures 
available.    They  said  in  the  flrsl  SO  mil- 
lion acres  taken  out  of  production  there 
Will  be  little  effect,  but  every  acre  over 
that  amount  will  make  a  decided  differ- 
ence.   He  said  it  would  take  80  million 
acres  out  of  production  to  bring  produc- 
tion into  balance  with  consumption.    X 
then  said.  "Why  do  you  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  conservation  program  of 
22  Va  million  acres  when  you  know  it 
will  take  at  least  80  million  acres  to  do 
the  Job?"    The  money  we  are  spending 
on  the  22  million  is  wasted  because  it 
would  not  go  far  enough.    I  notice  here 
that  you  are  asking  for  40  million  acres. 
Mr.  GOAD.    No,  no,  no;  X  have  no 
figure. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Xt  amounts  to  40  million 
acres  at  $25  an  acre.  That  will  equal 
tiie  amount  carried  in  your  bill. 

Mr.  GOAD.  X  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  confused  two  bills  that  have  been 
recently  introduced,  one  providing  for 
40  million  acres  at  $25  an  acre.  That 
bill  is  not  only  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  but  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol. 


Mr.  FLYNN.  Z  feel  that  the  number 
of  acres  will  have  to  exceed  40  million, 
and  as  the  Department  Itself  told  me  in 
the  conXerenoe.  it  will  have  to  be  60 
million  or  80  million  acres.  The  amount 
provided  for  in  either  of  the  bills  would 
come  far  below  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimate  and  far  below  the  pres- 
ent 17  blUlon  to  get  ua  back  to  the  aam* 
place  we  were  in  1952. 

Mr.  COAO.  X  agree  that  the  percent- 
ages in  thia  bill  would  have  to  be  re- 
viewed in  a  couple  of  yt«r$.  You  have 
the  10  percent  and  then  the  additional 
as  peixent.  After  about  2  yeara  the 
entire  aubject  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congre.^a. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOAD.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Z  would  like  to  aay  that 
during  the  past  weekend  when  I  was  in 
Xowa  X  took  occasion  to  discuss  the 
gentleman's  bill  with  some  of  the  farm 
leaders  who  have  been  very  helpful  to  me 
in  formulating  my  action  regarding  agri- 
culture. They  told  me  to  return  to 
Washington  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  gentleman's  bill,  to  get  behind  the 
gentleman's  bill  and  tell  him  to  press  it. 
X  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  RANDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAO.  Z  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Z  have  been  here  leaa 
than  2  montha,  but  Z  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Xowa  on  the  preaen- 
Utlon  he  haa  made.  X  campaigned  on 
the  propoaiUon  that  X  knew  nothing 
about  farm  proUtma.  but  that  Z  would 
attempt  to  learn  something  about  them. 
Z  have  read  theae  bllla  very  thoroughly 
and  I  want  to  note  what  is  in  this  bill. 
Z  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  CuRTial  is  not  here.  Z  wish  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  criticisms  he  made  on 
the  floor.  Certainly  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  X  am  sure  that  any 
defects  in  the  bill  would  be  corrected  by 
amendment  when  it  is  called  up  for  con- 
sideration and  debate  in  the  regular 
way.  It  cannot  help  but  have  good  re- 
sults. 

There  Is  one  feature  of  the  bill  Z  note 
with  great  satisfaction  and  that  is  that 
the  last  section  provides  for  a  referen- 
dum. No  one  wants  to  force  a  program 
on  any  group  to  Its  injury,  and  X  observe 
tliat  the  bill  provides  for  a  refei*endum. 
If  it  does  not  work  out  then  it  calls  for  a 
referendum.  This  does  not  become  ef- 
fective until  the  people  have  exercised 
the  right  to  vote  on  it. 

X  am  very  appreciative  of  the  gentle- 
man's effort.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOAD.  X  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CARTER.  This  is  more  than  a 
step  in  the  right  direcUon.  X  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  what  it  would  do  to 
my  farm  and  some  22  farms  in  the  south- 
ern Xowa  area. 

Xt  Is  a  sound,  workable  program.  Zn 
the  first  place,  in  the  application  to 
these  farms  in  this  area  it  Increased  the 


Income  to  the  farm  in  each  case.  Zn  tht 
oaae  of  my  own  farm.  60  acrea,  baaed  on 
the  paat  S  yeara'  experience,  it  would  in- 
creaae  our  Inoome  by  $1,000.  Z  like  that, 
but  the  other  feature  that  Z  am  aure  will 
IM  aatlafaotory  to  those  people  In  the 
city  who  are  not  interested  paricularly 
in  aeeing  the  Income  of  the  farmera  in- 
oreaaed  greatly  la  the  fact  that  thia  pro« 
gram  increaaea  the  number  of  aorea  un- 
der conservation  on  a  sound  workable 
basis.  It  will  take  out  In  excess  of  SO 
million  aorea  the  flrit  year:  and  u  tht 
gentleman  from  Xowa  haa  indicated  In 
his  review  of  the  program  It  provides  a 
aound,  workable  conservation  program 
for  withdrawing  tillable  acrea  in  tht 
farming  area,  and  this  is  mighty  im- 
portant to  the  clues  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  other  features  which  X  think  art 
very  sound  and  worthwhile  are  theae: 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  at  an  abao* 
lute  minimum  because  this  is  on  a  pay- 
ment in  kind  basis  from  surplus  and  will 
take  out  of  the  surplus  problem  the  cost 
of  storing  these  aurpluses. 


FEDERAL  HZOHWAY  PROGRAM 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
THORNatRRY).    Under  previoua  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  ZndlaiM 
IMr.  Bars  J  is  recogniaed  for  10  mlnuita. 
Mr.  BARR,     Mr,  Speaker.  In   IMf. 
this  Congreaa  paaaed  legUlaUon  atartlng 
the  United  SUtea  of  America  on  the 
greateat  project  in  the  hUtory  of  thU 
country  and  probably  in  the  hiatory  of 
mankind.     Xn    1950.   the   Federal   Aid 
Highway  Act  waa  paaaed  and  this  Na- 
tion sUrted  work  on  a  $26  billion  pro- 
gram of  inttraute  hlghwaya.   The  aheer 
alae  and  magnitude  of  thia  program  la 
difficult  for  U\9  average  dtlien  to  graap. 
But  by  comparison  when  this  program 
U  really  rolimg.  the  effort  involved  in 
the  toul  project  could  build  the  great 
pyramids  of  Eg>pt  in  an  hour  or  so.    Xt 
would  suffice  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal 
in  2  weeks.    The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
might  perhaps  be  a  Job  of  only  1  weak. 
Xt  is  very  doubtful  if  this  NaUon  haa 
ever  embarked  on  a  project  more  signif- 
icant to  its  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment.   When  this  great  system  is  com- 
pleted in  approximately  1973.  the  whole 
face    of    the    United    States    will    be 
changed.    Population  patterns  will  have 
been     radically     altered.       Industrial 
growth  will  have  tended  to  move  out 
along  and  close  to  those  great  systems 
of  interstate  communication. 

Xn  my  opinion,  this  Interstate  High- 
way System  marks  a  real  attempt  by 
the  United  States  to  face  up  squarely  to 
its  problems.  I  often  think  that  perhaps 
a  visitor  from  Mars  examining  the  leg- 
islation and  debate  in  this  Congress 
might  think  that  we  were  legislating  for 
an  agricultural  nation,  a  mining  nation, 
an  oil  extraction  nation,  or  a  nation  that 
lived  by  force  of  arms.  In  actual  fact, 
the  United  SUtes  today  is  none  of  these. 
Every  set  of  statistics,  every  reasonable 
view,  will  highlight  the  fact  that  the 
Unlteu  SUtes  today  is  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial nation  the  world  haa  ever 
known.  Agriculture,  mining,  oil  extrac- 
Uon.  all  have  their  place  in  this  Nation 
but  they  are  minor  and  relatively  unlm- 
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portant'  compared  with  the  industrial 
might  of  thia  country.  So  in  tills  legis- 
lation, the  Congi-ess  of  tlie  United  States 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  an 
indUBtrial,  nation,  and  that  industry  1$ 
weak,  ineffective,  and  cannot  grow  un- 
leaa  it  is  buttreancd  by  efficient,  cheap, 
and  rapid  tranaportatlon.  The  Congreaa 
looked  thia  fact  aquarcly  in  the  face  In 
19IS6  and  devised  a  program  that  would 
enable  the  United  Statca  to  develop  Ita 
industrial  muscles  and  its  real  potentials 
lor  growth. 

The  19Se  act.  wisely  It  atema  to  me, 
provided  for  a  sound  and  reasonable  plan 
of  financing  this  great  program.  It  cre- 
ated a  Highway  Tru.tt  ('und  under  the 
dlifction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\iry  and  dedicated  to  that  trust  fimd  the 
revenues  from  the  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel  tax,  SO  percent  of  the  tax  on  trucks, 
buRos.  and  trailers,  the  excise  tax  on  tires 
and  tubes,  tread  rubber,  and  motor  ve- 
hicle use.  In  flKcal  year  1958  these 
revenues  dedicated  to  the  trust  fund 
amounted  to  approximately  $2,026,116.- 
000.  The  act  also  provided,  and  I  think 
that  this  is  a  wise  provision,  that  these 
roads  should  be  built  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
system.  It  stipulated  that  no  apportion- 
ments to  the  States  could  be  made  un- 
less estimated  revenues  to  be  placed  in 
the  fund  would  equal  the  estimated  ex- 
))endiiurea. 

In  1058,  the  expendituret  under  the 
piouriim  were  stepped  up,  and  yet  no 
additional  revenues  were  diverted  into 
t!»e  trust  fund  to  cover  this  increased 
rx|)cndllu»'e.  The  provisions  of  the  B.vrd 
iimendment.  or  Die  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple, were  merely  auspended  for  that 
year.  Secondly,  the  whole  program  was 
jiever  In  pha.se.  to  use  the  technical  man- 
neement  term.  The  program  was  in 
balance  over  the  approximate  13-year 
period  of  its  completion  program,  but 
revenues  arc  clrsiMncd  to  come  in  more 
rapidly  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
proitrnm  than  in  the  berinning.  Bx- 
rendltures,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain 
n  fairly  constant  level  durlnK  the  13-year 
period.  And  la.Htly.  the  original  cost  of 
the  prosram  has  Jumped  enormously. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  three  factors,  the 
liiQhway  Trust  Fund  today  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  broke.  It  has  suf- 
flclent  funds  at  hand  to  maintain  its 
proRram  temporarily,  but  if  the  situa- 
tion stays  as  It  1%,  there  can  be  no  appor- 
tionment of  funis  to  £tate5  for  this  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1961.  and  only 
$500  million  for  t,he  flscal  year  1962.  The 
$500  million  fo'  flscal  1962  represents 
about  one-nfth  of  the  amount  authorized 
in  the  1956  and  1958  acts.  It  is  plain  to 
everyone  that  tnis  great  program — the 
greatest  program  the  United  States  has 
ever  undertaken — is  in  grave  Jeopardy. 

There  are  three  possible  solutions  to 
this  financial  dilemma.  The  President 
has  recommended  that  we  increase  the 
gas  tax  from  S  cents  to  4  Mi  cents  and 
also  estimates  tliat  this  will  bring  into 
the  fund  about  nn  additional  $1  billion 
a  year.  The  main  trouble  with  this  pro- 
gram Is  that  I  doubt  if  this  Congress 
Is  in  any  mood  to  levy  additional  taxes. 
Secondly,  by  moving  again  into  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  gasohne.  the  administration 
is  encroaching  heavily  on  the  rights  of 
the  States.    The  States  have  financed 


their  portions  of  their  ahare  of  the  Inter- 
state program,  their  State  roads  and.  in 
my  state  at  least,  their  city  and  county 
roads  are  built  largely  by  the  revenues 
fram  tlie  State  gas  tax.  Xt  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  their  field,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  haa  moved  far  enough 
in  that  direction.  The  Statea,  the  eiUea, 
the  counties,  have  fantastic  road  build- 
ing problems  of  their  own.  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  left 
them  little  enough  room  to  maneuver  in 
t,.^e  solution  of  their  financial  problems. 
X  frankly  cannot  see  how  any  man  or 
any  administration  could  advocate 
States'  rights  and  yet  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  States  to  solve  their 
own  financial  problems. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  suspend 
again  the  provisions  of  the  pay-as-you- 
go  plan.  1  his  would  involve  more  book- 
keeping sleight  of  hand  but  would  cer- 
tainly not  solve  the  ultimate  financial 
problem  of  the  highway  program.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  simply  mean  that  this 
Nation  has  refused  to  face  up  to  the  facts 
that  we  have  an  expensive,  but  vitally 
important  program  on  our  hands,  and  we 
might  as  well  cet  down  to  the  task  of 
financing  it  properly. 

There  is  a  third  alternative,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  set  it  forth  in  the  bill  I 
introduced  on  Thursday.  H.R.  6553.  X 
menUo)\ed  above  that  the  excise  taxes 
on  gasoline,  tires  and  tubes,  tread  rub- 
ber, motor  vehicle  use,  and  50  percent 
u(  the  e.xcise  tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and 
trailers,  ia  dedicated  to  tlie  truat  fund. 
In  1056  thia  amounted  to  roughly  $2 
billion.  But  there  are  other  exoiae  taxea 
dliTCtly  connected  with  hliihway  uae 
which  were  not  dedicated  to  the  truat 
fund,  but  are  used  in  the  general  fund 
to  defray  the  oi*dinary  expensea  of  gov- 
ernment,  These  include  the  excise  tax 
on  passenger  automobiles  which  in  1958 
amounted  to  $1,170  million;  the  other 
50  percent  tnx  on  trucks,  busea.  and  trail- 
era,  which  in  1958  amounted  to  $110  mil- 
lion, and  the  excise  tax  on  parts  and  ac- 
cessories, which  amounted  to  $166  mil- 
lion. The  total  revenues  from  these 
three  taxes,  amounting  to  $1,447,229,000 
in  fiscal  year  1958.  went  into  the  general 
fund,  not  into  this  highway  program. 
My  bill.  H  R.  6553.  dedicates  these  funds 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The.se  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks,  buses, 
and  trailers,  parts  and  accessories,  are  a 
wartime  holdover.  They  are  not  very 
popular  at  all  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  metropolitan  In- 
dianapolis. Indiana.  In  that  district,  the 
manufacture  of  various  components  for 
automobiles  is  by  far  the  largest  em- 
ployer and  the  largest  income  producer. 
These  excise  taxes  have  been  a  source 
of  irritation  for  many  years,  and  they  are 
certainly  not  gaining  in  popularity.  It 
is  my  honest  opinion  that  these  taxes 
should  be  dropped  or  should  be  dedicated 
to  a  program  that  will  at  least  increase 
their  selling  mai-ket. 

In  1961  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is 
due  to  come  back  befoi'e  this  Congress 
with  a  report  on  costs  and  benefits  of 
this  whole  program.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  can  make 
an  accurate  appraisal  of  what  the  pro- 
gram will  cost,  how  it  should  be  financed, 


and  what  the  benefits  will  be,  Zn  the 
interim,  Z  strongly  recommend  that  the 
proposal  X  have  outlined  in  H.R.  6553  be 
used  to  keep  the  trvist  fund  solvent. 
There  is  no  reuon  to  make  it  harder  on 
the  statea  by  increaaing  the  gaa  tax; 
there  is  no  treason  to  abandon  the  pay- 
as-you-go  principle:  and  if  this  bill  con- 
stitutes budget  busting,  Z  would  suggest 
that  the  Congi*eaa  take  a  oloae  look  at 
the  progi'ams  on  which  we  ai'e  currently 
embarked,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  of 
far  leaa  importance  to  the  growth  and 
the  development  of  this  Nation,  Zn 
closing  X  might  add  that  if  we  do  neglect 
the  transportation  facilities  of  this  Na- 
tion, a  lot  of  the  arguments  X  hear  in 
this  Congreiis  about  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  farm  program,  and  mutual 
security  will  be  pui'ely  academic.  If  we 
hamstring  our  industrial  might  by  neg- 
lecting our  ti^ansportation  sinews,  the 
money  simply  will  not  be  there  for  some 
of  these  auxiliary  programs. 


REi»ORT  ON  BERLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Straiton]  la 
recognised  for  30  minutes, 

Mr,  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  stand  in  this 
well  and  to  address  the  Members  of  this 
House  for  a  few  moments  on  the  subject 
of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  our  need  to  back 
up  the  policy  of  firmne9.s  enunciated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
already  aubacribed  to  by  the  leaders  of 
this  House  and  of  the  other  body,  Slnee 
that  time,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  travel  to  Berlin  and  aI.*;o  to 
our  positions  in  Western  Germany  and 
in  Western  Eurape,  And  X  may  say  that 
as  a  JTJiult  of  that  visit,  I  have  come  back 
not  only  still  firmly  behind  the  poMcy 
enunciated  by  the  Pi^sldent,  but  even 
more  solidly  convinced  that  we  must  ad- 
here to  thot  policy  in  spite  of  any  waver- 
ing or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  of 
our  allies  as  we  now  move  into  the  for- 
eign ministers'  conference  and  the  sum- 
mit conference  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  group  that  went  to 
Berlin  representing  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  the  Ea'^tcr 
recess  was  comprised  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  certainly  would 
hesitate  to  .speak  for  anyone  except  my- 
self In  drawing  conclusions  from  that 
visit.  But  I  do  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
perhaps  my  own  conclusions  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  committee  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  the  other  Members 
of  this  body,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  passing  them  on 
at  this  time. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  commit- 
tee visited  not  only  West  Berlin  and 
spent  some  time  in  East  Berlin,  but  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  SHAPE 
Headquarters  in  Paris  and  to  confer  at 
some  length  with  General  NorsUd.  cer- 
tainly one  of  our  outstanding  officers  in 
Europe.  We  also  visited  U.S.  Army 
Headquarters  in  West  Germany  as  well 
as  visiting  ixMitions  in  the  field  and 
watching  American,  as  well  as  German, 
troops  run  through  infantry  and  ar«. 
mored  maneuvers. 
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On  the  bMl«  of  this  experience,  Z  otmt 
buck  with  these  oonoluslons. 

First  First  of  all.  our  ground  troops 
•)*e  doing  an  effective  and  Important 
Job  in  Europe,  Some  question  was 
raised  In  the  minds  of  some  people  some 
weeks  ago  when  the  President  at  a  news 
conference  responded  to  a  casual  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  he  saw  no  point  In 
sending  more  troops  to  Europe  since  we 
did  not  Intend  to  flght  a  ground  war  in 
Europe.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  that 
remark  was  unfortunate,  because,  while 
I  was  sure  that  It  did  not  reflect  the  true 
feelings  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  did  raise  a  question  u  to 
whether  the  whole  NATO  structure  was 
serving  any  legitimate  and  useful  mili- 
tary purpose.  X  came  back  from  Europe 
convinced  that  our  ground  forces  are 
Indeed  performing  a  highly  useful  func. 
tlon  there.  As  the  so-called  shield  of 
the  NATO  structure  it  is  their  Job  to 
prevent  Soviet  ground  forces  from  over- 
running our  friends  in  Western  Europe 
long  enough  to  make  it  posible  for  us  to 
bring  our  superior  atomic  power,  the  so- 
called  sword  of  the  NATO  structure. 
Into  play. 

Second.  I  also  came  away  convinced 
too  that  our  troop>s  are  highly  trained, 
well  led.  and  combat  ready  for  anything 
that  the  Soviets  might  throw  against 
them  in  Europe.  I  think  all  of  us  were 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  train- 
ing program  and  with  the  high  degree  of 
morale  and  efficiency  that  we  saw  dem- 
onstrated. Certainly  these  troops  are 
not  likely  to  be  taken  by  sui'prlse. 

Third.  At  the  same  time.  I  was  dis- 
turbed, as  I  think  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  disturbed,  to  learn 
that  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  cuts  in 
the  defense  budget  already  under  way 
and  contemplated  that  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  our  ground  forces  in  Western 
Germany  to  reduce  to  some  extent  both 
the    training    maneuvers    which    these 
trooi)s  go  through   and  also  their  es- 
sential practice  alerts.     There  is  cer- 
tainly no  Justification  for  having  any 
ground  troops  in  Europe  unless  these 
troops   are   combat   ready,   are   trained 
with  every  type  of  maneuver  which  our 
military  leaders  believe  is  necessary,  and 
unless  they  are  fully  practiced  in  the 
alerts  that  may  he  needed  to  move  into 
action  at  any  moment.    It  is  false  econ- 
omy of  the  worst  sort  for  us  to  sacrLHce 
and  skimp  in  terms  of  training  maneu- 
vers and  alerts,  because  in  so  doing  we 
run  the  risk  of  throwing  away  our  whole 
investment  in  troops  on  the  European 
Continent.    I  would  seriously  recommend 
to  this  House  that  action  be  taken  at 
once  that  will  insure  that  the  full  sched- 
ule of  maneuvers  and  alerts  be  carried 
out  in  fiscal  1960  by  the  five  American 
divisions    now    stationed    in    Western 
Germany. 

Fourth.  Our  five  divisions  are  all  com- 
mitted along  the  line  on  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  the  southern  portion  of  Western 
Germany,  which  is  the  portion  protected 
by  the  United  States.  While  these  di- 
visions, as  I  say,  are  well  trained  and  are 
ready  to  hold  their  positions  in  the  event 
of  an  attempted  Communist  break- 
through, I  feel  strongly  that  we  need  at 


least  one  more  American  division  In  re- 
serve, and  possibly  two,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  these  five  divisions  to  exe- 
cute their  mission  in  the  event  that  they 
are  called  upon  to  do  so.  No  sensible 
ground  commander  would  ever  go  into 
operation  with  every  one  of  his  troops 
committed  on  the  line.  It  is  important, 
in  my  Judgment,  if  our  military  power  in 
Europe  is  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  aggression,  as  I  believe 
it  should  be  used,  that  we  make  it  clear 
to  the  Soviets  that  we  are  in  fact  fully 
ready  and  prepared  to  carry  out  our 
mission.  We  can't  expect  to  do  this,  if 
the  Russians  know  clearly  that  we  lack 
some  of  the  reserve  forces  which  we 
ought  to  have.  Even  at  this  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Western  Germany  would  be 
far  outnumbered  by  the  20  to  25  Soviet 
divisions  already  located  Just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  even 
the  21  divisions  now  available  to  NATO 
would  continue  to  be  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  the  more  than  150  Soviet  di- 
visions located  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
dition of  this  one  reserve  division  is 
necessary,  and  I  recommend  it  to  this 
House  and  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Fifth.  While  our  troops  are  well 
trained  and  I  believe  combat  ready.  I 
also  came  back  convinced,  and  I  am  sure 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
came  away  convinced,  that  our  troops 
could  use  more  equipment  and  to  some 
extent  better  equipment,  particularly 
with  respect  to  tanks  and  the  equipment 
required  for  an  armored  division.  Once 
again,  it  is  false  economy  to  skimp  in 
the  one  area  in  the  world  where  Army 
troops  are  most  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  event  of  any  all-out  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixth.  The  two  battle  groups  located 
within  West  Berlin  represent  some  of  the 
finest  and  best  trained  troops  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  U.S.  Army.  They.  too.  are 
well  led  and  their  spirit  is  the  highest. 
In  fact,  in  terms  of  morale  and  In  terms 
of  training  they  represent  some  of  the 
finest  ambassadors  that  this  country  has 
abroad. 

Seventh.  I  was  extremely  impressed 
with  the  American  commander  in  Berlin, 
who  functions  both  as  a  military  and 
diplomatic  representative.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Barksdale  Hamlett.  I  have  already 
recommended  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  General  Hamlett.  who  has 
been  a  most  able  and  outspoken  exponent 
of  the  American  position  of  firmness,  be 
retained  in  Berlin  until  the  present  crisis 
has  been  resolved.  General  Hamlett.  we 
discovered  in  Berlin,  was  originally 
slated  for  normal  rotation  from  this 
command  in  June  or  July  of  this  year,  a 
period  that  may  well  represent  the  height 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  I  am  happy  mdeed 
to  be  able  to  report  to  this  House  that, 
as  a  result  of  my  recommendation,  I 
have  now  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  that  General  Hamlett. 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, will  be  retained  in  Berlin  in  his 
present  position  until  the  crisis  has 
passed.  I  am  happy  indeed  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 


of  the  Army  agree  with  me  that  his  re* 
moval,  even  on  a  routine  rotational  baali, 
at  that  particular  time  could  be  misin- 
terpreted by  our  allies  as  well  as  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
policy  of  flrmness. 

Eighth.  Many  of  us  went  to  Berlin 
particularly  concerned  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  dependent  person- 
nel in  Berlin  and  also  in  West  Germany. 
We  wondered  whether  in  the  interest  of 
safety  these  women  and  children  ought 
not  to  be  evacuated  from  Berlin  at  this 
time  so  as  not  to  jeopardise  their  safety 
in  the  event  that  a  serious  crisis  de- 
veloped on  May  27  or  sometime  there- 
after. Frankly.  I  came  back  convinced 
that  these  people  should  not  be  evac- 
uated from  Berim  except  as  a  last-ditch 
emergency  measure.  The  fact  is  that 
the  women  and  children  of  our  military 
personnel  in  Berlin  are  enthusiastfc 
about  their  position  on  this  frontier  out- 
post of  democracy  and  have  no  desire  to 
be  returned  to  positions  of  greater  safety. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  American  depend- 
ent personnel  are  remaining  calmly  in 
Berlin  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
morale  for  the  German  people.  Any  in- 
dication that  we  were  removing  our  de- 
pendent personnel,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  the  tlpoff  to  the  Germans  that 
we  had  decided  that  Berlin  could  not 
be  defended.  Such  action  could,  of 
course,  have  a  very  destructive  effect  on 
the  people  of  Berlin  and  might  com- 
pletely jeopardize  our  own  poeitlon. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  frontier  spirit 
not  only  in  the  troops,  but  in  the  de- 
pendent personnel  themselves  in  Berlin, 
and  I  believe  that,  unless  and  until  there 
is  the  indication  of  some  serious  imme- 
diate emergency,  we  ought  to  continue 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  over  there, 
Including  our  dependent  persormel.  con- 
fident that  our  policy  of  firmness  will 
weather  any  crisis  that  lies  ahead. 

Ninth.  Finally,  with  respect  to  the 
crisis  of  Berlin  itself  and  the  policy  that 
we  are  following  there.  There  is  much 
less  anxiety  in  Berlin  about  the  Berlin 
crisis  than  there  is  here  in  Washington, 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
German  people  have  been  living  directly 
under  the  Russian  gun  for  so  long  they 
have  gotten  used  to  the  tension.  They 
are  carrying  on  in  the  present  crisis  not 
only  because  of  that  experience,  but  also 
because  they  are  convinced  that  the 
Americans  are  behind  them  and  that  we 
mean  business  in  facing  up  to  the  Soviet 
ultimatum.  I  learned  that  there  was 
some  earlier  agitation  in  Berlin  immedi- 
ately after  the  announcement  of  the 
Soviet  deadline,  especially  when  for  a 
time  there  was  some  general  discussion 
in  this  country  of  recognizing  the  East 
German  Government  as  the  agents  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  once  the  Presi- 
dent announced  in  his  television  ad- 
dress of  March  15  that  we  intended  to 
stand  firm  the  Berhn  people  took  him 
at  his  word;  and  it  would  be  hard  for 
anyone  today  in  Berlin  to  realize  that 
the  city  was  really  living  under  any  time 
deadline  or  indeed  was  located  as  it  is 
110  miles  Inside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  fact  alone  is  clear  indication  of 
the  validity  and  indeed  the  effectiveness 
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of  the  American  policy  of  firmness  m 
Berlin,  a  policy  that  hai  already  begun 
to  get  results.  l*he  May  27  deadline  has 
already  been  postponed  indeflxUtely. 
Frankly.  I  don't  believe  the  Russians  ex- 
pected that  then'  would  be  any  such  out- 
pouring of  sentiment  as  came  from  this 
country  in  response  to  their  deadline, 
and  I  think  they  have  been  frankly  sur- 
prised at  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
this  country  of  the  importance  of  Berlin 
to  our  overall  p>3sltion  in  Europe.  The 
same  policy  of  flrmness  already  seems  to 
have  accomplished  results  in  connection 
with  flights  int4)  the  Berlin  air  flelds 
through  the  air  corridors.  The  flrst 
Soviet  reaction  to  the  flrst  flight  over 
10,000  feet  was  typical.  They  said  that 
they  could  not  1«  held  accountable  for 
any  consequences  that  might  take  place 
as  a  result  of  tliese  flights.  When  we 
protested  this  action,  when  we  failed  to 
be  alarmed,  and  when  we  continued  to 
fly  in  at  greater  heights  the  Soviet 
action  changed  :uid  became  more  mod- 
erate and  temperate. 

I  came  back  convinced  that  our  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  is  the  key  to  oiu-  whole 
allied  position  in  Western  Europe.  If  we 
were  ever  to  let  Berlin  go.  we  would  lose, 
in  my  Judgment.  Western  Germany,  and 
in  losing  Western  Germany  would  lose 
our  whole  positlcm  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  This  is  not  because  Berlin  is 
vital  from  a  strategic  or  military  stand- 
point. Quite  the  opposite.  But  our  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  and  our  insistence  on  our 
rights  there  hold  the  key  to  the  respect 
In  which  we  are  held  by  the  people  of 
Europe.  And  if  we  can  be  talked  out  of 
that  position,  or  can  be  frightened  out 
of  it.  then  I  am  afraid  we  would  soon 
find  that  there  wtis  little  support  for  any 
U.S.  position  on  the  Continent  after  that 
event  took  place. 

There  have  been  in  recent  weeks  grow- 
ing demands  for  some  sort  of  negotia- 
tion in  the  Berlin  situation.  We  are  told, 
for  example,  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
make  some  concessions  to  the  Soviets  in 
order  to  insure  our  access  to  Berlin,  that 
it  is  not  proper,  for  example,  for  us  to 
continue  to  rely  on  our  position  as  one 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  Germans  for 
our  continued  position  in  that  capital 
city.  In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  make  any  concessions  to 
the  Soviet  Union  merely  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  same  access  to  Berlin  that 
we  already  have.  What  possible  assur- 
ance could  we  have  from  the  Soviets, 
even  if  we  made  concessions,  that  they 
would  pay  and  more  attention  to  that 
agreement  when  the  time  suited  them 
than  they  appe&r  to  be  paying  to  the 
agreement  and  the  understandings  under 
which  we  are  in  Berlin  at  the  present 
time?  In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  enter  into  any  negotiations 
specifically  over  Berlin  at  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  or 
the  summit  conference,  as  some  of  our 
allies  and  local  columnists  have  sug- 
gested. The  Berlin  situation  can  be 
solved  only  as  a  part  of  some  broader 
settlement  of  the  future  of  Germany  it- 
S3lf.  If  we  can  ever  reach  some  final 
solution  on  unifying  the  coimtry — and  I 
am  none  too  optimistic  about  it — then 


there  might  suitably  be  aome  reason  to 
review  the  status  of  the  capital  of  that 
country.  But  any  negotiation  with  re- 
gard to  Berlin  itself  would  be  not  only 
a  mistake  but  a  disaster. 

Some  people  leem  to  be  dliturbed  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  situation  in 
Berlin  is  a  rather  anomalous  one.  not 
neat  and  simple  and  all  wrapped  up. 
The  area  of  West  Berlin  Is  tied  In  eco- 
nomically and  emotionally  with  the  area 
of  West  Germany  some  110  miles  to  the 
west.  And  yet  as  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
pointed  out  to  our  group  during  a  pro- 
ductive and  fruitful  1  hour  session, 
there  have  been  anomalous  political 
situations  before.  Pakistan,  for  ex- 
ample, has  long  been  divided  mto  two 
sections,  and  yet  the  country  continues 
to  live.  While  the  Berlin  sltuaUon  is 
not  perfect,  it  is  something  that  could 
well  be  lived  with  on  an  indefinite  and 
a  continuing  basis.  In  fact.  Mayor 
Brandt  himself  typifies  the  confidence 
of  the  Berlin  peopile  in  their  ability  to 
live  with  it.  He  told  us  something  of 
the  amazing  economic  growth  of  the 
city.  He  pointed  out  that  even  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  blockade  has  not 
to  any  great  extent  impeded  this  growth. 
He  told  us  that  the  Berlin  people  were 
prepared  to  withstand  a  Soviet  blockade 
for  something  up  to  6  months,  and  he 
also  recognized  that  if  the  Soviets  ever 
attempted  to  starve  out  the  people  of 
West  Berlin  this  would  prove  to  be  a 
major  propaganda  defeat  for  them  in 
many  countries  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia. 

What  we  are  undergoing  in  Berlin  now 
is.  in  my  judgment,  just  another  phase 
of  the  long-range  pressure  which  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  keep  placing  oa 
us  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  an 
attempt  to  break  down  our  own  posi- 
tion. What  we  are  facing  is  another  as- 
pect of  the  long-term  struggle  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  world. 
It  is  our  job  to  learn  to  live  with  these 
pressures  and  tensions  without  cracking 
and  without  seeking  some  sort  of  easy, 
simple,  and  apparently  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. As  one  high  American  officer  told 
me.  "We  Americans  are  too  inclined 
these  days  to  believe  in  fairy  tales.  We 
are  too  Inclined  to  look  for  the  easy, 
simple  solution  which  will  resolve  all  our 
difficulties  and  allow  us  to  live  happily 
ever  after.  But  in  the  real  world,  es- 
pecially In  the  face  of  Communist 
threats,  people  Just  don't  live  happily 
ever  after.  The  pressures  and  the  ten- 
sions continue,  and  it  is  a  mistake  for 
us  even  to  try  to  find  some  easy,  simple 
solution  that  will  presumably  allow  us  to 
live  happily  ever  after  in  Berlin.  We're 
following  a  will  of  the  wisp.  We  must 
learn  to  live  under  Soviet  pressures  and 
Soviet  tensions  without  cracking.  Only 
in  that  way  can  we  continue  to  stand  up 
against  the  long-range  pressures  di- 
rected against  us.  Berlin  is  an  im- 
portant testing  ground." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  back  from  Berlin 
proud  that  our  American  policy  of  firm- 
ness has  won  us  such  supjxjrt  and  con- 
fidence from  the  people  of  Berlin.  In- 
deed, one  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  us  by 


the  people  of  Berlin.  I  hope  we  are  aa 
good  as  they  expect  us  to  be.  I  waa 
proud,  too,  to  be  a  Member  of  a  Congresa 
whose  leadership  has  gone  along  with 
the  President  of  the  UiUted  SUtes  in 
backing  up  thti  poUoy  of  flrmnesi  and  In 
reoognliing  that  in  carrying  out  our  re- 
spoiuibilities  overseas  there  can  be  no 
narrow  partisan  oonslderatlons.  I  sin- 
cerely hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  the 
forthcoming  foreign  minlstera'  talks,  for 
which  our  now  Secretary  of  State  is  leav- 
ing Washington  Just  this  afternoon,  and 
in  the  forthcoming  summit  meeting  too, 
that  our  diplomatic  representatives  will 
continue  to  hold  strongly  to  this  policy 
of  flrmness  and  will  continue  to  live  up  to 
the  position  of  strength  which  has  won 
us  such  recognition  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  this 
afternoon  my  view  that  our  position  in 
Europe  ought  to  be  reinforced  by  at  least 
one,  perhaps  two  infantry  divisions  in 
strategic  reserve  in  order  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  anything  that  might  develop. 
I  made  a  similar  statement  shortly  after 
returning  from  Berlin  earlier  this  month. 
I  was  surprised  and  also  a  little  proud. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  discover  the  other  day 
that  as  a  result  of  this  statement  of  mine 
that  I  have  been  singled  out  for  personal 
attack  by  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chinery. I  consider  such  an  attack  a 
badge  of  honor.  On  April  12,  the  Soviet 
propaganda  radio  had  this  to  say.  and  I 
quote: 

Not  a  single  day  passes  without  one  of  the 
political  or  military  leaders  of  the  United 
States  coming  out  with  a  warmongering  and 
bellicose  speech.  A  striking  example  can  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  Democratic  Congress- 
man Samuel  D.  SraATTON — 

They  even  got  my  middle  initial  mixed 
up.  Mr.  Speaker. 

He  demanded  that  the  Berlin  issue  be 
settled  by  force  of  arms  and  suggested  that 
several  Infantry  divisions  should  be  sent  to 
Berlin. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda broadcast  attacking  me.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  complete  distortion,  like  all 
Soviet  propaganda.  I  did  indeed  call  for 
one  or  two  divisions,  but  I  made  it  clear 
that  these  divisions  were  intended  to  hold 
our  position  on  the  line  in  Western  Ger- 
many so  that  the  Soviets  wouldn't  be 
tempted  to  attack  us.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  making  such  attacks  on 
those  who  stand  by  the  policy  of  firm- 
ness is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  clearest  in- 
dication that  this  policy  is  getting  under 
their  skin  and  has  indeed  already  dis- 
rupted the  plans  that  they  had  for  mak- 
ing political  capital  out  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
more  suggestion.  We  must  not  only 
stand  firm.  We  must  make  a  few  moves 
of  our  own.  Berlin  is  an  importsuit  sjrm- 
bol,  in  my  Judgment,  of  the  free  way  of 
life.  The  contrast  between  West  Berlin 
and  East  Berlin  is  so  enormous  as  to  be, 
in  my  Judgment,  one  of  the  real  reasons 
behind  the  Russian  action.  Our  position 
in  Berlin  is  not  only  a  military  position 
but  a  psychological  position-  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  the  existence  of  our 
dependent  persormel  in  this  outpost  has 
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also  Important  psychological  implica- 
tions. I  think  that  we  need  at  this  im- 
portant time  to  do  something  even  more 
dramatic  to  demonstrate  our  Interest  In 
Berlin  and  the  importance  which  we 
place  on  this  great  city  as  a  favored  bas- 
tion of  freedom  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

On  May  15  we  celebrate  Armed  Forces 
Day.  in  Berlin  as  in  this  country,  and 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  Job  which   our 
Armed  Forces  are  doing  in  maintaining 
the  peace  around  the  world  against  the 
Communist  menace.    Not  long  ago  the 
Soviet  dictator,  Mr.  Khriishchev,  made  a 
speech  in  East  Berlin,  and  during  our 
stay  in  Berlin  our  group  visited  the  spot 
where  he  made  that  speech.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  suggest  here  and  now, 
to  underline  the  importance  which  we  in 
America  place  on  the  role  of  Berlin,  that 
we  urge   the  President  of   the   United 
States  to  fly  to  Berlin  on  Armed  Forces 
Day,  May  15,  and  by  his  presence  in  Ber- 
lin make  it  clear  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Berlin  but  to  the  world  that  we  intend 
to  stand  by  our  commitments  in  Europe 
no  matter  what  may  come.    I  think  such 
action  by  the  President  would  electrify 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  that  as  a 
member  of  this  great  body  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the 
progress  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  our 
national  position  in  one  critical  part  of 
the  globe.  I  hope  that  these  few  obser- 
vations may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
members  of  this  Congress  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibility  for  the  security 
and  the  future  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 


THE  J.  P.  MORGAN-GUARANTY 
TRUST  MERGER  COMBINES  TWO 
FINANCIAL  EMPIRES  WITH  VAST 
INFLUENCE  IN  AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ap- 
proved the  proposed  merger  of  two  of 
the  biggest  Wall  Street  banks  comes  as 
an  unbelievable  shock.  What  could  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  be  thinking  of? 
Has  it  lost  all  sense  of  proportion  and 
all  sense  of  duty  to  try  to  preserve  inde- 
pendent banking? 

The  Department  of  Justice  can  still 
bring  the  antitrust  laws  under  its  Juris- 
dicUon  into  action  against  this  merger, 
so  let  us  hope  that  the  Attorney  General 
Of  the  United  States  will  not  have  his 
judgment  warped  by  this  incomprehen- 
sible action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  cemblnatlon  of  these  two  giant 
banks  wiU  not,  we  are  told,  make  the 
biggest  bank  in  the  country.  Three 
banks  will  still  have  more  resources  than 
the  astronomical  $4  billion  which  the 
merged  banks  will  have.  So  what? 
Are  all  bank  mergers  to  be  approved 
which  fall  short  of  creating  a  new  record 
for  mass  in  assets? 

The  fact  is  that  the  smaller  of  these 
two  banks— the  J.  P.  Morgan  Co. 


ready  bigger  than  any  of  13.464  other 
commercial  banks  in  this  country.  It  is 
bigger  than  any  of  99.8  percent  of  all 
the  commercial  banks  in  the  country. 
The  combined  deposits  of  these  two 
banks  will  equal  the  combined  deposits  of 
at  least  3,000  smaller  insured  commer- 
cial banks. 

So  what  is  the  reason  for  this  merger? 
Are  these  two  banks  too  small  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet?  Are  they  too  small 
to  be  efBcient?  Is  there  now  going  to 
be  more  competition  in  the  banking 
business,  and  will  the  smaller  business 
firms  of  the  country  needing  bank 
financing  have  greater  access  to  bank 
credit? 

The  point  Is  that  in  centering  our  at- 
tention merely  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  to  be  combined  by  this  merger, 
we  overlook  the  real  significance  of  the 
merger    What  is  happening  here  is  not 
merely  that  a  great  percentage  of  the 
banking  resources  of  the  country  are 
going  to  t)e  combined  and  brought  under 
a  single  control,  but  that  two  financial 
empires  are  going  to  be  combined.    The 
infiuence  of  both  of  these  banks — the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Co. — over  the  business  affairs  of  this 
country  has  its  hold  not  in  the  amount  of 
deposits   on   financial   resources    which 
these  banks  have,  but  In  their  vast  in- 
terlocking connections  and  their  inti- 
mate Infiuence  in  the  affairs  of  other 
financial  institutions  and  in  the  affairs 
of    the    giant    Industrial,    commercial, 
transportation     and     public     utilities 
empires. 

BOARDS  or  DIRECTORS  XNTZRLOCKKD  IN  VAST 
NETWORK  WFTH  TOP  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FIN  AM - 
CIAL  COMPANIKS 


banks  are  interlocked.  For  example, 
there  comes,  first,  Interlocks  with  other 
major  commercial  banks  Eoid  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  Such  Guaranty  Trust 
Interlocks  with  such  companies  are 
listed,  and  immediately  thereafter  sim- 
ilar interlocks  for  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are 
listed. 


During  the  84th  Congress  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  I 
am   chairman,   made   an   extensive  In- 
vestigation into  the  inability  of  small- 
business  firms  In  this  country  to  obtain 
necessary  financing.    The  committee  had 
occasion  to  make  a  report  which  sets 
out  the  very  extensive  interlocking  con- 
nections between  the  directors  and  of- 
ficials of  the  top  financial  insitutions  of 
this  country  and  all  of  the  lesser  finan- 
cial institutions    as  well  as  the  inter- 
locking relationships  between  these  top 
financial  centers  and  the  larger  manu- 
facturing,   distribution,    transportation 
and  utility  companies.    The  committee 
report  is  titled  "Interlocking  Directors 
and  Officials  of  135  Large  Financial  Com- 
panies of  the  United  States." 

In  order  that  the  members  may  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
merging  of  these  two  financial  giants.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
information  set  out  In  the  committee's 
report.    This  Information  was  developed 
as  of  late  1956.    There  may  have  been  a 
few  changes  in  individual  directors  and 
officers  since  that  time,  but  I  think  we 
will  find  that  there  have  been  no  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  ties  between  these 
banks  and  the  other  financial  and  non- 
flnanclal  corporations.    In  the  following 
table  the  directors  and  officers  of  each  of 
these  banks  are  listed,  along  with  their 
official  positions  in  qther  large  financial 
and  nonflnancial  corporations.    The  In- 
formation is  grouped  according  to  the 
types    of    buiiinesses    with    which    these 


Slf  ALUCR  FIRMS  XXPXCTZD  TO  BAYS  LRSS  CHANCB 
or  OBTAININC  riMANCINO 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Under  interlocks 
with  major  insurance  companies,  we  find 
that  various  directors  and  officials  of 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  are  also  directors  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company  of  America. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  Northern  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  not  to  mention  several  other 
large  insurance  companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  directors  and  of- 
ficials of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  also 
directors  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  the  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  not  to  mention  qiiite  a 
few  other  large  insurance  companies. 

Thus  far  we  find  directors  of  com- 
mercial banks  in  positions  of  making  the 
loan  policies  of  insurance  companies  and 
vice  versa.  Can  we  assume  that  when 
applicants  for  commercial  bank  credit 
come  to  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the  Insur- 
ance officials  will  recommend  approval  of 
credit  to  a  competitor  of  a  corporation 
in  which  the  insurance  company  has  a 
large  Investment?    Obviously  not 

Can  we  reasonably  imagine  that  when 
an  applicant  for  a  long-term  loan  comes 
to  one  of  these  Insurance  companies,  the 
bank  directors  on  these  insurance  boards 
will  vote  to  approve  a  loan  to  finance 
some  company  that  will  compete  with 
any  important  customer  of  the  bank?  I 
think  not. 

So  what  will  happen  now,  when  a  com- 
bined bank  will  be  pursuing  a  combined 
policy  and  its  directors  will  help  to  make 
loan  policies  of  not  just  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co..  but  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  as  well?  The  answer 
Is  that  the  smaller  industrial  and  utility 
companies  will  stand  even  less  chance  of  - 
obtaining  either  insurance  loans  or  bank 
credit  than  they  now  have. 

To  illustrate  another  aspect  of  this 
problem  which  will  arise,  we  might  con- 
sider the  interlocking  connections  imder 
the  heading  "Major  Mining.  Prime  Metal 
and  Metal  Fabricating  Companies." 
Here  we  may  find  that  the  president  of 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  was  a  director  of 
American  Smelting  L  Refining  Co.  An- 
other director  of  Guaranty  Trust,  in  fact 
the  chairman  of  its  board,  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Anaconda  Co.  Still  another 
director  of  Guaranty  Trust  was  a  direc- 
tor of  American  Brass  Co. 

Then  look  at  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.'s  con- 
nections in  the  copper  and  brass  field. 
One  of  its  directors  was  already  a  direc- 
tor of  American  Smelting  t.  Refining  Co., 
as  was  a  director  of  Guaranty  Trust.  But 
now  there  comes  into  the  picture  two 
other  top  copper  companies,  Kennecott 
Copper  Co.,  and  Phelps  E>odge  Corp. 

The  interlocking  connection  between 
these  banks  and  all  of  the  major  financial 
Industrial  and  utility  companies  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Officen  and  direclort  interlocking  vnth  other  big  financial  and  nonfinancial  corporation* 

Sa.  J.  P.  Morgan  d  Co.:  Interlocka  tcith  major  tn$urance  eompaniet — Con. 


/.  Chur9Hl9  TVwr  O-'   htUrlockt  vUk  major  eommereiat  bank*  and  bank  koidina 

eompaniet 


gymes,  JuoM  M...^  Director.....^ 

Franklin.  W»lter  8... Ao 

Shanka,  Cvrol  M — .  ^..Ao — . 

W,«druff.  Robert  W.. Ao 


Plrrt  PeriMylvanla  Bank-    Director. 

Ing  dt  Trust  Co. 
OirRrd   Trust   C!oni   Ex-  Do. 

change  Bank. 
Fidelity  Union  Trust  Co..  Do. 

Newark. 
Trust  Co.  of  Oeorgia Do. 


Kirst  Pennsylvania  Banking  A  Trust  Co.,  19th  largest  oommerclal  bank  In  the 
Inlti-d  .Slates,  has  total  deposits  of  $l.oy),(K»6,788.  Qirard  Trust  Com  Exchange 
Bank,  39th  lantest.  htks  dr|>o«its  of  »587.  »M2.7»4;  Kideilty  t'nton  Trust  Co  .  Newark. 
.■list  Iarife5t.  has  det>osits  ><f  »4.S2.435,»7ti;  and  Trust  Co.  of  Georeia.  a  bank  holding 
company,  has  depoalU  of  $16«,«61.aoi. 

la.  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.:  Inttrloek*  lel/A  major  commercial  bank*  and  bank  koldinf 

eompnniit 


National    Director. 


Cheston,  Charles  8...    D.rector ^    Philadelphia 

Bank. 

Philadelphia  National  Bank.  20tb  largest  oonunercial  bank  in  the  United  States, 
has  tutal  deposits  of  $W57,06t,H51. 

f.  Guaranty  Trutt  Co.:  Interlock*  vith  major  tatinti  bank* 

White,  William  Ra(-      Vice  president.    Bowery  SavingB  Bank...    Trustee, 
ford. 

Synies,  James  M Director Phlla4|elphia  Saving  Fund    Director. 

^        .Society. 

-do ..•    Bank  for  Savings  in  the    Vice  president 

City  of  New  York.  and  trustee. 

.do...........    Seamen's  Bank  (or  Sav-    Trustee. 

tngs. 

Franklin.  Walter  8...    ....do «.    Western    Savings    Fund    Director. 

Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Bowery  Savings  Bonk,  largest  mutual  savings  bank  in  the  United  States,  has  total 
depf<sits  of  $l..'*i2,in.2s3,  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society.  2d  largest  savings 
liank.  has  dep<isits  of  $iH«i2..Ml,044.  Hunk  for  Suvines  in  the  City  of  .Now  York.  12th 
larg«'St,  has  d<-|>o«its  of  S4.'i4,213.l42;  .Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  14th  largest,  has 
de|>osil.s  of  J»<T.9t>4.t<)6  and  Western  Savings  Fund  Society.  21st  largest,  has  deposits 
of  $3U3.242,637. 

H.  J.  P.  StoTjan  A  Co.:  Inttrloek*  with  major  fonn^i  bank* 


Koosevelt.  Oeorge  E.. 
Dunlap,  Chark<s  E. 


Mctzman,  Oustar.... 
Cheston.  Charles  8... 
Dickey,  Charles  D.... 

Cochran,  Homer  P 


Director ....    Emigrant  Industrial  Sav-    Director. 


....do 

Chairman  (ex- 
•  cullve  com- 
mittee). 

Vi3e  president. 


Ings  Bank. 
Western     t'avlngs     Fund  Do. 

Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Western     Savings     Fund  Da 

Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  .Trustee, 
the  City  of  New  York. 


Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  3d  largest  mutual  savings  hank  in  the  United 
SUtes,  hu  toUl  deiKisits  of  sh-V.  180,102.  Wesu-rn  Savings  Fund  Society.  21st  largest, 
has  deposits  of  S3(i3.242..'i37:  aixi  Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
nd  largest,  has  deposits  of  Ke{2.7M,l»7. 

S.  Ouarantf  Tru»l  Co.:  Interlock*  milk  major  tnturance  eompanU* 


Woodruff,  Robert  W.. 

Slianks,  Carrol  M 

Spoflord.  Charles  M.. 

Dunlap,  Charles  E 

Do 

Crane,  Winthrop  M., 

Jr. 
Symes  James  M...... 

Do... 


Director. .... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Do 

Sharp,  Dale  E. 


Kleits,  WUllam  L.. 

Do 

Do 


..  .do 

Vice  president. 

Piesident  and 

'llrector. 
....do 

.—do 


Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 
Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

of  America. 
Mutual     Life    Insurance 

Co.  of  New  York. 

...do 

Northern   Insurance   Co. 

of  New  York. 
Berkshire  Life  insurance 

Co. 
Insurance  Co.  of  North 

America. 
Indemnity  Insurance  Co. 

of  North  America. 

Federal  Insurance  Co 

SUndard     Accident     In- 
surance Co. 
Royal  Indemnity  Co_.. 

Queen    Insurance  Co.  of 

America. 
Ok>be  Indemnity  Co 


Director. 

President  and 

director. 
Trustee. 

Do. 
Director. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insmance  Co.,  largest  lif<"  insurance  company  in  the  United 
Stotta,  has  total  adniitioc  a.sset.s  of  $14.7s.'t,074.56l.  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  ad 
largest,  has  assets  of  $13.2*11 .696,622:  Mutual  Life  ln.surarce  Co..  9th  largest,  has  assets 
of  »'.'..'>2«).«09,3<»7:  and  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ."Bd  largest,  has  a.<i9ets of  $171 ,990.670. 

Insuranc«>  Co.  of  xNorth  America,  the  largest  fire  and  casualtv  insurance  company 
In  the  United  SUtes.  has  'olal  admitted  asseU  of  $675,714,658-  Indemnity  Insurance 
Co.  of  North  Amorica,  l.Mli  largest,  has  assets  of  $2fi9,417.772:  Federal  Insurance  Co.. 
aath  largest,  has  a.v«-ts  of  $  61,164.4.*>1:  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co.  36th  largest. 
has  assets  of  $111,177,695;  Koyal  Indemnity  Co.,  40th  largest,  has  assets  of  $9(i,(M4.731; 
Queen  Insanim  Co.,  4.Mli  largest,  has  assets  of  $83,.U2,312;  Globe  Indemnity  Co., 
¥Hh  lariest,  tat  umots  of  $  '9.5.S2,718;  and  Northern  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  74th 
largest,  has  aasets  of  $59,86.'  .736. 


3tt.  J.  P.  Morgan  A  0»_-  InUrloek*  tcitk  major  in*urance  eompanie* 

Josephs,  Devereiu  C.    Director New  York  Life  Insurance    Chairman. 

Co. 

Dickey.  Charles  D. Chairman    (ex-    ....do Director. 

ecutive    com- 
mittee). _ 

Cheston.  Charles  8...    Director Provident    Mutual    Life  Da 

Insurance  Co. 

Do ■     ,. ....do ......    Indemnity  Insurance  Ca  Da 

of  North  America. 

Do ,.  A»  Philadelphia  Fire  &  Ma-  Da 

rlne  Insurance  Co. 

Do 4a       ......    Insurance  Co.  of  North  Da 

Amerloa. 


-- 

Do.. 

- 

....do 

Do.. 

... 

do 

Do.. 

... 

....do 

Do. 

... 

....do 

Do.. 

.. 

.—do 

Do. 

— 

....do 

Bechtel, 

Stephen  D. 

.. 

...-do 

Anderson,  a  .  -■*! 

Morgan,  Jimlus  S.. 

;ii 

.--.do 

....do..... 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

New  York  Underwriters 
Insurance  Co.  (subsidi- 
ary of  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance C.O.). 

Citizens  Insurance  Co.  of 

.  New  Jersey  (subsidiary 
of  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.). 

Twin  City  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  (subsidiary  of  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insunnce  Co.). 

Hartford  Live  Stock  In- 
siwance  Co.  of  New  York 
(subsidiary  of  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co.). 

Hartford  Accident  &  In- 
demnity Co. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  In- 
si)ecti<>n  &  Insurance  Co. 

Industrial  Indemnity  Co. 

Federal  Insurance  Co 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co. 


Director. 

Vice  president 
and  director. 


Da 

Director. 
Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Do. 

Trustee. 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  4th  larsrest  life  insurance  company  In  the  fnlted 
States,  has  total  admitted  assets  of  $6,239,443,282.  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  18th  largest,  has  asseUs  of  $796,l»i,432. 

Insurance  Co.  of  .North  .\merica,  largest  Are  and  casualty  Insurance  company  In 
the  United  States,  has  total  admilti'd  assots  of  $67ri,7I4,658.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  4th  lareest,  has  assets  of  $4*1.033.849.  In  addition,  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
has  the  following  subsidiaries:  New  York  Under»Titrrs  Insurance  Co.,  with  assets 
of  $20,984,409:  Cllircns  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with  assets  of  $7,649,674;  Twin 
City  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  with  assets  of  $5.310,.560:  and  Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance 
Co.  of  .New  York,  with  a.ssets  of  $6,162,734.  Hartford  Accident  A  Indemnity  Co., 
Sth  largest,  has  assets  of  $399,384,527;  Indemnity  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 
15th  largest,  ha.s  a.ssets  of  $269,417,772;  Federal  Insurance  Co.,  26th  largest,  has  assets 
of  $161.164,4.11;  Philadelphia  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  44th  largest,  has  a.<!.sets 
of  t>v';.4s«.r.31;  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  ti5lh  largest,  has  assets  of  $65,899,644; 
Hartford  .steara  Boiler  Inspection  it:  Insurance  Co.,  73d  largest,  has  assets  of  $61,048,265; 
and  Industrial  Indemnity  Co.,  90th  largest,  has  assets  of  $42,864,280. 

4.  OtMiranfy  Truit  Co.:  Interlock*  teitk  mvor  finance  and  inrtttment  eompanie* 

Stetson,  Eugene  W...    Director Tri-Continental  Corp Dlrector. 

Munson,  Charles  S do Natiomil  Shares  Corp Do. 

Brickhouse,    Ephraim    Vice  president.  American    European   Se-           Da 

L.  curities  Co. 

Woodruff.  Robert  W..    Director American  Express  Co....          Do. 

Tri-Continental  Corp..  10th  largest  investment  trust  in  the  Tnited  Plate*,  has 
total  a.ssets  of  $300,405,688.  National  Shares  Corp.  has  assets  of  $25,285,000;  and 
American  European  Securities  Co.  has  assets  of  S18,629.000. 

American  Express  Co.,  a  finance  company,  has  total  assets  of  $629,326,49& 

ia.  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.:  Interloek*  uith  major  finance  and  innttment  compania 

Cabot,  Paul  C ..    Director State  Street  Investment    President  and 

Corp.  director. 

State  Street  Investment  Corp.,  aotb  largest  investment  trust  in  the  United  States; 
has  total  assets  of  $166,657,440. 

f.  Ouarantf  Tnul  Coj  Interlock*  tcitk  major  oil,  pipeline,  petroc^mieal,  and  rubber 

eompanie* 


Kelley,  Cornelliis  F_    Director.. 


Jones.  W.  Alton......    ....do 

Do .    do 


Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do .-    do... 


Do do... 

Do —    . — do... 

Do ... ~    ....do... 

Do do 


Do.. 
Do.- 

Dc 


do. 

do- 

do- 

...    do- 


Arizona  Oil  Co.  (subsidi- 
ary of  Inspiratlcm  Con- 
solidated (Jopper  Co.) 

Cities  Service  Co 

Adriatic  Petroleum  Corp. 
(subsidiary  of  Cities 
Service  Co.) 

Colombia  Cities  Service 
Petroleum  (subsidiary 
of  Cities  Service  Co.) 

Sixty  Wall  Tower,  Inc. 
(subsidiary  of  Cities 
Service  Co.). 

Empire  Oas  &  Fuel  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Cities 
Service  Co.). 

Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 
Pennsylvania  (sut>sidi- 
ary  of  Cities  Service 
Co.). 

Cities  Petroleum  Corp., 
Canada  (subsidiary  of 
Cities  Service  Co.). 

Cities  Service  Refining 
Corp.  (subsidiary  of 
Cities  Service  Co.). 

Cities  Service  Mid-East 
Oil  Corp.  (.subsidiary  of 
Cities  Service  Co.). 

Dhofar-Cltles  Service  Pe- 
troleum Corp.  (subsidi- 
ary of  Cities  Service 
Co.). 

Dominion  Natural  Oas 
Co..  Ltd.  (subsidiary  of 
Cities  Service  Co.). 

Arkansas  Pipeline  Corp. 
(subsidiary  of  Cities 
Service  Co.). 

Orange  State  Oil  Co.  (sub- 
sidiary  of  Cities  Service 
Co.). 

CIt-Con  OU  Corp.  (sub- 
sidiary of  Cities  Servlee 
Co.). 


Director. 


Do. 
Chairman. 


Da 

President  and 
director. 

Da 

Chairman. 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Director. 
Da 

D«L 

Cbairma& 
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i.  nnnranty  Trutt  Co.:  IntrrlockK  trlth  major  it(t,  piiirline,  pctrorhrmlral, 
amd  rubber  companirH     Cuntlniicd 


^tooe*.  W,  Alton.......    Chairman. 


Do 

r>o 

Uo 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Do. 
Do. 


-do. 
.do. 


.do. 


CltW**  ScrvJce  Rojiriirrh  A 
IVvoloptnont  Co.  (suh. 
vidiiu-y  of  Cities  S<TVk» 
Co.). 

Mexico  CitU'S  ScrviM-  Pc- 
trob-um  (subeil<lli^y  or 
Cltk'.t  Scrvlor  Co.). 

Cities  S«'rvice  IVtrob-uni 
Corp.  (subsl.lUry  of 
CltU's  Service  Co.). 

CitU'S  Diverse  As-sets,  Inc. 
(suhsidlury  of  Cltlos 
Service  Co.). 

American  I'etror  lipni  icul 
I'orp.  (siibsldlitry  of 
CItle.s  8<-rvloe  Co.). 

Pptroloum  Chemlrals, 
Inc.  (jointly  owned  by 
Cltlc!!  S«'rvlce  Co.  and 
ContlnenUl  Oil  Co.). 

.American  I'ctmehrmical 
Corp.  (subsidiary  of 
FIrMtone  Tire  A  Rob- 
ber Co.). 

Blchfleld  Oil  Corp 

Sunray  Mid-Continent 
OU  Co. 

Southern  ri|>e  Line  Coni 
(JolntlyH>wDed  sulwitli- 
wy  Of  American  Cy- 
anamid  Co.  and  Pittd- 
bunth  Plate  Ula.<<s  Co.). 
Southern  Minerals  Corp. 
(subsidiary  of  Pitts 
burith  Plato  Glass  Co.) 
Southi'm  Petrolouui  Com. 
(jointly-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  American  Cy- 
nnainid  Co.  and  Pitt*- 
biuTb  Plate  Qlass  Co.). 

J.  P.  yforftn  A  Coj  Intnlotki  iiilk  major  oii.  piptlint.  ptiroehemint.  «nrf  rK»6*r 

ctitHprnnUt 


Do — do 

Cleveland.  J.  Luther. .     Chairman .. 

Towe.  Kenneth  C Director 


Cliuirraan. 

Do. 
Do. 

Prpsl<lent  nnd 
director. 

Director. 

Chftlrnnuj. 
Director. 


Do. 
Do. 

Da 


l>o„ 

Dc 


do. 

....do. 


Da 
Da 


Cibot.  Paul  C Director. 


Do 

McCoUum,  L.  F. 


Do. 
Do. 


....do 

....do 


•...do......... 


.do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 


do 

....do 

do 

do 


Tni8t«*. 

DirMtor. 
Do. 


Da 


President  and 

director. 
Chairman. 


Do. 

Do.... 

Do 


do 

do 

....do........ 

....do 


Do. 


.do. 


Collyer ,  John  L 

Do 


Dickey,  Charl«»  D. 
I^nier,  Sidney...... 


...do 

.^..do .. 


Chairmui 

Vice  president. 


Whitney.  Oeorrt.....    Dlnotor. 


rMXarn  Oas  k  Fuel  A.siio; 
ciates. 

H.  K.  (loodricta  Co 

Cit-Con  Oil  Corp  (sub- 
sidiary at  Cities  Servioe 
Co.). 

Petroleum  Chemicals, 
Inc.  (subsifliary  of  Cities 
Service  Co.). 

OontinentAl  Ofl  Co.. 

IJiKlwn's  Bay  OU  A  Gas 

Co.,  Ltd.  (subsidiary  of 

Continental  Oil  Co.). 
Sahara      Petroleum     Co.     Director. 

(subsidiary     of    Conti- 

nent«l  Oil  Co.). 
Conorada  Petroleum  Ca  Da 

(sub.si<liary    of    Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.). 
Petroleum   Chemicals,  Da 

Inc.  (subsidiary  of  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co.). 
CoiMM.'o  Somal,  Ltd.  (sub-  Da 

sidinry   of   Continental 

OU  Co.). 
Conorada  Petroleum  Ca  Da 

(aubcidiary  of  Amerada 

Petroleum  Co.). 
Conoco  Somal,  Ltd.  (sub-  Da 

sldiary  of  Amorada  Po- 

troleum  Co.). 
Bi|t  Lake  Oil  Co.  (subsid-  Da 

iary   of    Plymouth    OU 

Co.). 
Great   Lakes   Pipe   Line  Da 

Ca 

B.  V.  Ooodrich  Co I>o. 

Akron  Kubber  Co.  (sub-    Chairman. 

aidiary  of  B.  F.  Qood. 

rich  c5o.). 

Panhandle  Kactem  Pipe    Director. 

Line  Co. 
I'runkUne  Qk  Co.  (sub-  Da 

sidiary     of     Panhandle 

Eastern    Pipeline   Co.). 
Continental  OU  Co Da 


e.  Gu9Ttt/Uii  Tniitt  Co  J  Inlrrhckf  trith  major  mintng,  primari  metaf  and  metal  fabricafinf 

eompanitf 

Kleiti.  William  L President  and        American  Smelting  A  Re-     Director 

,      ...                    director.  flninit  Co. 

«  leveland,  J.  Luther..    Chalmian Anaconda  Co...  Da 


Kelley,  Comeiha  F. 
I>0 


I>o 

Do 

Do 


Director ...  do Do. 

do .....    Butte  Anaconda  *  Pa<'lflc    President  and 

Railway   (.sulnlcllary  at        director. 

Anaconda  Co.). 
....do .....     Mines     Investment     Co.  Do. 

(sobsldlarv  of  Anaconda 

Co.) 
....do.........    Chile   Copper   Co.    (sub-     Chalrmitn. 

rtdlnry     of     Anaconda 

Co.). 
..•.do Chile      Fxploratlon     Co.  Da 

(subsidiary  of  Anaconda 

Co.). 


«.  Onarantif  Truit  Co.:  Intrrlockt  with  major  miming,  primmy  metal  and 
metal  fabricating  roM^oMire— Continued 


Kelley,  Cornelius  F..^    Preaidont......    Silraian  Holdlnf  Co.  (sub- 

akllarjr     af     Anacoada 
Co.). 

Do 4a Andes  ExplorbUon  Co.  oT 

Maine     (subsidiary    of 
AiKuxinda  Co.). 

Do . do .     Bill  !<■  \V;>t)'r  Co.  ((ubsid- 

iary  of  .\nitconda  Co.). 

I>o ....do AmiTiean  Rriss  Co.  (sab- 

sidinry     of     Aoaoonda 
Ca). 

Do do International  !<ineltlnf  A 

RefliihiK    Co.     (subsid- 
tary  of  \iin<»nda  Co  ). 

I>o. ...............    ....do.........     finnic     .MitKiM-stum,     Ine, 

(subnidiary  a(  AnaooDda 
Co.). 

Do do Arltona  Oil  Co.   (mihsid- 

_     .^  ..  Iary  ol  .Anuvonda  t^.). 

Kunhnrdt.  Kinitsley..    Vloe president..    Ci»n»entrr  Steel  Co 

Buckley,  Jere  D do Yale  *  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Presldeot. 

Dtreetar, 

Da 
Da 


President  and 
director. 

Director. 


Da 

Da 
Da 


'?<!.  J.  P.  .A/^f«N  A  0».-  hiterlpelti  wHk  m«f«r  mhtiitt.  primary  mtial  and  metmi 

fabricalimt  comi»iiiie* 


Daviiton,  II.  P... 

Do 
>hs, 
l>o 

Atktn.  I.  C.  R 


Josephs,  Devereus  C. 
b 


Sloan,  Allied  P.,  Jr. 
I>o 


President  and 

dlrertor. 
....do.. . ..... 

....do — ...... 

....do 

>'lee  nresl«lent 
an<l  director. 

-...do 

Director 


Amerie.in  Brake  .<hoe  Co.     Director. 


Whltnev,  (leorce. 
Do 


Dickey.  Charles  D... 


Do 

Laraont.  Tliomas  8. 
Anderson,  A.  M.... 

Do 

Rechtel  Stephen  D. 

Morttan,  Junius  S 

Cabot.  Panl  C 

Gilbert.  Carl  J 


..-do 

Vice  president 
and  director. 

Cluirman  (ei- 
ooutive  com- 
mittee). 

....do 

Vlee  chairman. 

Director 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 


ITnit.-.!  .■^lale?'  Steel  Corp. 
.\nwTiean  Brake  Shoe  Cn 
Anierlran      Smeltina      A 

Reftninc  Co. 
Intem.nt  ional  .Vickel  Co. 

of  C^aiiiuitk. 
Kenneoott  Copper  Corp. . 
Bratlen  CopjuT  Co.  (»ub- 

shllary     ol     Keiuieooit 

Copper  Ca). 

— do 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp.. 

Broden  Copi)er  Co.  (sub- 
sidiary of  KeniMxxttt 
Copper  Co  ). 

Kennecott  Copper  Co.... 

Ph«'lps  l>o.lrp  Corp 

St.  Jomph  I.<a.]  Co 

Inited  Slate.*  Steel  Corp. 

Continental  Can  Co . 


.    Gillette  Co. 


Da 
Da 
I>a 

Da 

Da 
I>o. 


Da 
Da 

Da 


Da 

Do. 
Truste*. 
Director. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Preatdent  and 


Thomson,  Jamea  L ....do. 


Standard  .i«rew  Co ..    Dlre«<or. 


7.  Cuartnti  Trmtt  Ca.. 
Barrett.  R.  T.  Tupper. 


Crane,   Wtaithrop  M.. 

Jr. 
Kunhardt,  KinKsley... 
WooilrulT,  Robert  W.. 
Dunlap,  Charles  ■.... 


InUrlockn  iriA  mrnhtr  machiarrt  <md  traHtportalian  t^uipmenl 
mamu/aeiinmt  nmpanirt 


VicepresiiicBt. 


Director. 


Compaitnie  IBM.  Fraaoe 
(subsidiary  of  IB.M 
Corp.) 

Otis  RIevalor  Co 


Director. 


Da 


Vice  president.. 

Director 

do  


Jones,  W.  Alton. 


_..do. 


Roy:il  McBee  Co   

fK-neral  Klectric  Co.... 
Int«>mat  ional    Telepho 

A  TeU>cr:H)h  Corp. 
Chrj-sler  Corp......... 


Da 
Da 
l>a 

Da 


Ta  J,  P.  .Uartan  *  CtJ  Imterlodu  a-Uk  major  mofkinert  and  traa»partaliaa  mtiipme*- 

mmmmfrnttmrint  campamitt 


Dickey  Charles  D Chairman 

(aiectitive 

oommlttea). 

Chestoo.  Charles  8...    Dlnetor . 

Gilbert.  Carl  J._ do 

Foote.  Alfred  8 ...    VIeepmddent.. 

McCoDam.  L.  F Dtractir 

Alexander,  Henry  C    CIttinnan ..     u<».i<h  j 

Slonn   Alfred  P..  Jr...    Director do... 


General  Rleetric  Co Dinctor. 


PhilcoCorri 

Raytheon  Manufactiirini; 

Co. 

Rome  Cable  Corp 

Chance  Voaght  Aircraft. 

Ine. 

Oencral  Moton  Cofp.... 


Whitney  Oeorxe 


...do 


....do . 


Da 

Da 

Da 
Pa 

D*. 
— ilrHM. 
Dlrcflor. 


$.  Ouarantf  Truat  Co.:  Fnterlocki  ritk  major  cktmiral.  titlfar,  ttap,  and  ifntketit  fibar 

tompanie* 


Crane.  Winthrop  M.. 

Jr. 
Stetson.  Ruftene  W... 
Munson,  Charles  8... 
Do 


Do. 


Allen.  Oeorre  O    . 
Towe,  Kenneth  O . 

Do 


Director Air  Re<luction  Ca,  Inc..    Director. 

do .....    ....do ................ 

....do..........    ....do 

do Ohio   Chemical    Canada. 

Ltd  (.subsidiary  of  Air 

Re«luctinn  Co.,  Inc.). 
do Cnhan  ,\ir  Products.  Ine 

(su>>.sldlury    of  Air   He- 

diKtion  Co.,  Inc.). 

....do American  Cyanamid  Co. 

~.-do..........    ....do 


Do. 
ChalmMii. 
Director. 


Da 


Buckley,  Jere  D... 
Shanks.  Carrol  M. 


....do.. 


Vice  pfMident.. 
Director 


Southern  Minerals  Corp. 

(niltsHiinry  of  AuMrican 

Cyanuniid  Co.). 
C«himt>ian  Carbon  Co... 
Union  Carbide  4t  Carboa 

Corp- 


l>o. 
President  and 

direct  or. 
Director. 


Da 
Da 


1959 
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ia.  J.  P.  Mar^n  *  O :  Jnterlorki  fitk  majar  rkemkai,  »iilfiir,  wxip.  and  $yntktlie 

fiber  rompniiif 


Alexander,  Henry  O...    Chah-man... 
Cheston,  Charles  S. ..     Director 


A  D>eriean  \'lsco!!e  Corp 
Chem«trani|   Corp.    (.siilv 
sldiary  of  American  Vis 
««!«e  Corp  ) 

1)0.................    ....do Monsanto  Chemical  Co.. 

Do. .....«...—»-    ....do .    Mon.suntu   Cana<la.    I.,t<l. 

( Ml  Ijs  idiary  of  M  uiisuii  to 
Cheiiiicul  Co.) 

Do — .. ..    ....do Cherastrand  Corp.   (.<ul>- 

sldiary     of     Monsanto 


Sloan.  Alfred  P.,  Jr... 
Lamont,  Thomas  S... 

Do 

Zinsser,  John  8 

Dickey.  ChorM  D.... 

Deupree.  Richard  R.. 
AtkUi,  I.  C.  R 


..-do 

Vice  chairman 

do 

Director.  

Chairman 
(eiecutive 
eommlttee). 

Director 

Vice  iiresident 
and  director 


Chenilcal  Co.) 
E.  I.  I>u|H>iit  dc  Nemoiir'. 

*  Co. 
Inleriiulionul  Minerals  4c 

Clieinicul  Corp. 
Te^as  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.. 

.Merck  &  Co 

...do 


Procter  A  Gamble  Co 

.MfHisantn  Canada.   Ltd. 

(sulrddiary  of  .Monsanto 

Clx-micai  Co.). 


Director. 
I>o. 


Do. 
l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

1)0 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


$.  Omaraalf   Trmtt  O..'  lalerlatk*  wilk   major  food  and  her'raee  eomrmnif* 
Munson.  Charles  8...    Dtovrtor.   National    Distillers    &    Director. 


Do 

...do 

Dommoe.  John  T..  Jr. 

-do 

.4tet.v>a.  Kmreni-  W ... 

...   lie 

Woo-inifT.  Koh.>rt  W.. 

.      do 

Shanks.  Carrol  M... 

...do 

kleitx,  William  L President  and 

dtn-ctor. 


Dtovrtor.   National    Distillers 

ClM-miotl  Corp. 

T'eniek  A  Kord,  I.td 

Campliell  S<iup  Co... 

Coca-Cola  Co.. . 

do 

National  Bi«niit  Co 

WilHun  A-  Co 


Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
IV.. 
l>o. 
Da 


9a.  ./.  P^  Mortal  de  (\>.:  later  aek$  with  major  land  and  herfroQe  campamiei 


Deupree,  Richard  R.. 
Davison.  II.  P 


Director. 
Pre»i«lent  and 
Director.  ' 
Cabot.  Paal  C Director 


Alexander,  Henry  C 

10.  OnaraHlt  Trutt  O) 
Shanks,  Carrol  M.. 


Coca-Cola  Co Director. 

Com    Products    ReAninc  Do. 

Co 

National  Dairy  Prtrfucts  Do. 
Corp. 

Chainnan Standard  Brands,  Iik Do. 


Jmlertockf  irHk  major  teztiU  an^  apparel  companiet 

Carpet    Db^ctor. 


Dtrecter Bifelow.SanlOrd 


lOa.  J.  P.  Mar/an  O-   Merlaek*  trUk  malar  ttxtili  and  apparel  eampanier 
OUbert.  CarlJ «.    Din<ctor..._...    Pepporeli   Manufaeturinv    Director. 


?r 


fl.  (tuaroMlt  Traat  Co.:  Imterlock*  *cHk  major  buUdinf  maUriatt  and  paper  eampaniet 

Shanks,  Carrol  M Director Geonrta  Pat-ifle  Corp Din^ctor. 

'la.  J.  P.  .\taraam  A  0»-'  tnfrrtoeka  *rHk  major  bHtUtng  ma/eriaU  and  paper  eotnpanie$ 

A  letander,  Henry  C . .    Chainnan Jolina.Mna ville  Corp Director. 

Atkin,  L  C.  R Vice    preaMent    ....do Do. 

and  olnclar. 
Cheston,  Charles  9...     Director Mead  Corp Do. 

ff.  Onarantt  TVaaf  Ca.;  InterloekM  triM  major  merekandiaini  eompanie* 

Stetson,  Eutene  W...    Director Gulf  Atlantic  Warehouse    Director. 

Ca  (Mibeidiary  of  An- 
denoa  Clayton  A  Co.). 

Do. do McCrorr  Storeo  Corp Do. 

Kleitt.  WUliam  L President     and    W.  T.  Grant  Oo Da 

director. 

Baker.    Waiter   Cum-    Vice  president..    J.  J.  Newberry  Co «.  Da 

minffS. 


iJB.  J.  P.  Marfan  A  Ca 
Davl-on.  H.  P 


Pre«ident  and 
dlreotor. 


lnteTloek$  trUk  major  merckandiiint  eompanie* 
Montgomery  Ward  A  Co.     Director. 


/J.  GN«r«nfy  Truxl  Co.:  Interlock*  vUk  major  tramportatioH  eompanie* 


I-  ranlcUn.  Walter  8. 
l>o ., 


Do 

Do 

Do 

SjTnes,  James  M .. 


Director.......    Pennsylvania  RR.  Co — 

....do. ........    Detroit,  Toledo  A  Ironton 

RR.  Co.  (sul>sldiarv  of 
Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.). 

....do Norfolk  A  Western  Ry. 

Co. 

do Wabash  RR.  Co 

. do Lonjt  Island  RR.  Co 

....do Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.... 


Do 


Do. 
4)o. 
Do. 


Do. 


do 

do _ 

do 

do 


.do. 


Norfolk  *  Western  Ry. 

Co. 
Wabash  RR.  Co 

lAtng  Island  RR.  Oo 

Detroit,  Toledo  A  Ironton 
RR.  Co.  (subsidiary  of 
Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.). 

Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg A  Potomac  RR. 
Co.  (subsidiary  of  Rich. 
mond- Washington  Co.), 


Director. 
Da 


Da 

Do. 
Do. 

President  and 

director. 
Director. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 


Da 


CV- 
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Dorranoe.  John  T.,  Jr.    Director.. .    Pennsylvania  A  .\tlantic    Director. 

RR.  Co.  (subsidiary  of 
Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.). 

Do do Pit  tsbuTKh,  Fort  Wayne  A  Da 

Chicaco  Ry.  (subsid- 
iary of  Pennsylvania 
RR.  Co.). 

Cleveland,  J.  Luther..    Chairman .Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Do. 

Fe  Ry.  Co. 
Jerman,     Thomas    \loe  president.    Union  Pacific  RR.  Co...  Do. 

Palmer. 

Roosevelt.  Oeorttc  E..    Director Inion  Pacific  RR.  Co...  Do. 

l>o.. do Orejron   Short    Line   RR.  l>o. 

(Mihskiiary  of  t'nloii 
Paclflc  RR.  Co.1. 

Do do Or»«on,  Washington  Rail-  Da 

nwtd  A  Navigation  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Unioa 
Pacillc  RR.  Co.). 

do I>o»i  -Vngeles  A  Salt  Lake  Da  , 

RR.  (subsidiary  of 
Union  Piuifie  KR.  Co.). 

do Jxiiijf  Island  KR.  Co Do. 

....do Illinois  Central  RR Da 

do SouUiom  Ry.  Co Do. 

do ...     Greyhound  Corp ....  Do. 


Do 


Do     

Siel.son,  Eu|R>ne  W... 
Woodnilf,  RohertW.. 
Munson,  Charles  8 


/5a.  J.  P.  Marfan  A  0>..°  Inierlackt  trilk  major  trantporfation  companiaa 
Lamont,  Thomaa  S Vl0(N;hainiian 


Bechfel,  Stephen  D... 

Do 

Deupree,  Richard  R.. 

.\iMlerson,  A.  M 

Chcston,  Charles  8... 

Do 


Do. 


.\  tchLson.  Topeka  A  Santa    Director. 

Fe  Ry. 

Director Southern  Pacific  Co 

do Unit<Hi  States  Lines  Co.. 

do Baltimore  A  Ohio  RR... 

do Northern  P;icitic  Ry 

do._„......     Muskoccc  Co 

do Kan-sas.  OkUhoina  A  Gulf 

RR  (subsidiary  of  Mtis- 

kocee  Co.). 
do American  Airlines,  Inc... 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 


H.  Gnaranli/  Trutt  Ca.:  Interlock*  trHk  major  fa«,  rlecfrk,  and  tetepkone  eampaniaa 


BoleniiLs,  William  C. 


Do 

Do.._ 

FrankUn.  Walters... 

....do. 

do. 

....do. 

"••••••* 

Munson,  Charles  8... 

....do. 

Shanks.  Carrol  M 

....do. 

Yoonc,  Oeorfe  9 . 

do. 

Do.... 

....do. 

Do 

....do. 

Vlee  president. 
Director. 


Da 


Da 


Do. 


Diret-tor ...    American    Teleplione    A 

Telegraph  Co. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania  (subsidi- 
ary of  AT.  A  T.  Co.). 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  (subsidiary  of 
AT.  A  T.  Co.). 

Ben  Teleplione  Co.  of 
Peim»ylvauia  (subsidi- 
ary of  A.T.  A  T.  Co.). 

Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
New  York. 

Public  Servioe  Electric  A 
Gas  Co. 

Columbia    Gas    Syaten,    President  and 
Inc.  director. 

.Atlantic  Seaboard   Corp.    Director, 
(subsidiary  of  Coliun  bia 
Gas  System,  Inc.). 

Virplnia  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Corp.  (subsidiary 
of  Columbia  Gas  Sys- 
tem, Inc.). 

Do    _ da Amere  Gas  UUlities  Co. 

(subsidiary  of  Oolnmbia 
Oas  Sj-stem,  Inc.). 

Do -    ....do Eastern    I>lpe    1/ine    Co. 

(subsidiary   of   Colum- 
bia Gas  System.  Inc.). 

do Home  Gas  Co.  (subsidiary 

of  Columbia  Oas  Sys- 
tem, Inc.). 

Do . do Keystone  Ga«  Co.  (sub- 

shUvy  of  Columbia  Gas 
System,  Inc.). 
Do do Central  Kentucky  Natu- 
ral Gas  Co.  fsuMdlary 
of  Columbia  Gas  Bya- 
tem.  Inc.). 

Do i» Bimthamton  Oas  Wr1a 

(subsidiary   of   Catann- 
bia  Gas  S>-stem,  Inc.). 

Manufacturers  Llrbt  A 
Ilest  Co.  (salMldiary  of 
Columbia  Gas  System. 
Inc.). 

Natural  Oas  Co.  of  West 
Virrinia  (subsidiary  af 
Columbia  Gas  System, 
Inc.). 

United  Fuel  Oas  Oo.  (sob- 
OMarj  of  Columbia  Oas 
Oftkem,  Inc.). 

Ohio  Foel  Oas  Oo.  (sab- 
sldiary  of  Coliunbia  Gas 
System,  Inc.). 
^  ^.Ao Preston  Oil  Co.  (subsidi- 
ary of  Columbia  Oas 
System,  Inc.). 

n.      ..^    ....do ~    Vlrjrtnla  Oas  Distribution 

M^       «...~~  ^^p      (subofcilary     af 

Columbia  Oas  Systam, 

Inc.).  _  ^^  ^ 

Allen,  George  G... ....do Duke  Power  Co ChalrmaB. 


Do. 


._    ....do- 


Do —    do _ 


Do 

Do 

Do 


do 

«o 


Tmstea 
Director. 


Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

D«i 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da^ 
Da 

Da 


> 
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J4m,  J.  P.  Morgan  S  Co.:  IiUerlockt  with  major  gat,  eUetrie  and  teUpkone  eompanie$ 

Deupree,  Richard  R..    Director ^    Cincinnati   A   Suburban    Director. 

Bell     Telephone     Co. 


Whltn«y,  Oaorfe. 


...-do.. 


Jooephs,  D«Tereax  C    ....do. 

Do do. 

Bechtel,  Stephen  D do. 


(sul>sidiary  of  A.T. 
T.  Co.). 

Consolidated  EdLion  Co.  Do. 

of  New  York. 

do Trustee. 

do Do. 

Nuclear    Power    Oroup,    Director. 
Inc.  (subsidiary  of  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.). 


U.  Ouarantg  TYtMf  Co.:  Interlock*  with  major  publUking  eompaniet 
Franklin,  Walters...    Director Curtis  Publishlnf  Co Director. 

15a.  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.:  interloekt  with  major  p%Mi»king  eompaniet 

Qiibort.  Carl  J Director Boston     Uerald-Trmveler    Director. 

Corp. 


JAPANESE  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has  just  been  the  recipient  of  another 
announcement  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, as  to  the  Japanese  quota  of 
textile  exports  into  the  United  States  for 
1959  and  1960.  Like  a  Ood  upon  a 
mountain  they  have  thundered  down  at 
a  sickly  State  Department,  which  con- 
trols an  even  weaker  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, that  their  quota  for  the  next  2 
years  will  only  slightly  exceed  the  volun- 
tary quota  of  last  year,  which  they  have 
imposed  upon  themselves  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  by  our  impotent  State  De- 
partment. There  will  be  the  usual  beat- 
ing of  the  chest  of  those  in  the  State 
Department,  or  other  high  places,  who 
will  claim  to  have  engineered  a  very 
favorable  agreement.  They  will  give  lip 
service  to  the  terrible  hypocrisy  which 
proclaims  that  the  State  Department  of 
these  United  States  is  trying  to  protect 
the  textile  industry,  while  surrendering 
the  might  and  power  and  ability  of  these 
United  States  to  a  foreign  government, 
which,  of  itself,  declares  what  shall  come 
Into  the  United  States. 

Remember  my  friends  who  are  being 
sold  down  the  river,  and  I  am  speaking 
of  the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  taxpayers  of  the  textile  industry,  that 
this  is  not  a  quota  set  by  your  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  Is  a 
quota  set  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country,  a  country  dictating  to  our  coim- 
try  as  to  the  quota  it  will  put  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  or  export  to  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  soften  the  market  of 
these  United  States,  threaten  the  textile 
Industry,  and  cut  down  on  the  value  of 
our  textile  goods,  made  with  good,  honest 
American  labor. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up?  When 
are  we  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
anytime  we  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  goods  outside  of  these  United  States 
for  import  Into  these  United  States,  we 
are  selling  the  American  labor,  as  well 
as  American  capital,  short?  When  are 
we  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  expect  any  respect  from  any  for- 
eign government  to  whom  we  yield  in 
any  manner  or  means  whatsoever?  I  do 
not  mean  negoUate.  I  mean  yield  and 
surrender.  For  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened insofar  as  our  textile  situation  Is 
concerned. 

True  it  is  that  the  amount  of  the  quota 
for  the  next  2  jrears  does  not  substan- 


tially increase  over  the  adjusted  quota 
for  1958.  but  true  it  is  also,  that  we  are 
being  dictated  to  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  textile  situation 
realistically.  Japan  is  able  to  set  its 
own  quota.  Our  Government,  because  of 
the  policies  set  by  the  State  Department 
which  gives  more  allegiance  to  foreign 
governments  than  it  does  to  the  people 
of  these  United  States — we  are  paying 
the  salaries  of  those  overpaid  bureau- 
crats— has  failed  to  do  anything  for  the 
textile  people.  They  say  we  have  to  have 
trade;  do  they  consider  the  textiles  ex- 
pendable? The  administration  is  im- 
potent, and  its  treatment  and  handling 
of  the  textile  situation  not  only  reveals 
its  helplessness,  but  shows  a  lack  of 
loyalty  to  the  American  people  who  have 
been  paying  the  taxes.  The  administra- 
tion forgets  that  American  lives  are  at 
stake,  that  American  livelihoods  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  In 
power. 

What  have  they  done  to  protect  this 
segment  of  American  Industry?  The 
quota  from  Japan  is  not.  of  itself,  going 
to  upset  the  market,  although  it  will 
make  those  who  invest  In  the  textiles 
worry  about  whether  or  not  their  pro- 
duction win  find  ready  consumption.  The 
textile  manufacturing  plants  today  prob- 
ably have  as  many  orders  as  they  have 
ever  had,  perhaps  more:  they  may  have 
orders  they  cannot  fill.  What  is  going 
to  happen  if  they  have  orders  which  are 
delayed,  are  filled  by  textiles  from  Red 
China,  from  India,  from  Indonesia,  or 
other  parts  of  the  world?  What  Is  going 
to  happen  if  those  people  take  our 
American  market? 

What  will  our  people  work  at,  these 
fine  Americans  who  have  given  their  best 
In  honest  toll  in  the  textile  Industry? 
This  is  the  only  skill  they  know.  They 
have  labored,  and.  yes,  they  have  paid 
taxes,  taxes  and  more  taxes,  expecting 
and  deserving  some  guidance,  some  lead- 
ership, some  protection,  and  some  secur- 
ity from  their  Government. 

The  rayon  and  silk  people  might  well 
awaken  to  the  facts  of  life.  Japanese 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  certain 
rayon  aceUte  and  silk  fabrics,  increased 
substantially  In  1957  and  1958.  accord- 
ing to  reports  published  by  the  Japanese 
Institute  of  Textile  Trade  Research  and 
Statistics.  The  total  rayon,  acetate  and 
silk  fabrics  exported  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  rose  from  S0.2  million 
square  yards  In  1956  to  47.2  million  in 
1957.  and  64.9  million  In  1958.  An  over- 
all gain  1936  to  1958  of  115  percent. 

Twenty-seven  million  six  hundred 
thousand  square  yards  of  silk  fabrics 


were  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Japan  in  1956,  41.7  million  in  1957  and 
47.9  million  in  1958.  an  increase  over  the 
3 -year  span  of  74  percent. 

We  were  speaking  of  ginghams  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Ginghams  export  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States  jumped  15-fold  be- 
tween 1956  and  1959.  Less  than  1  mil- 
lion yards  were  exported  in  1956,  but  In 
1958  over  13  million  yards  were  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

Now  remember.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Japanese.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  exports  from  other  countries,  not 
only  those  which  we  have  experienced, 
but  those  which  we  may  expect  in  the 
future. 

Now,  somebody  is  going  to  tell  you 
that  the  textile  manufacturers  are 
happy  about  this  situation.  That  Is  not 
true.  They  are  in  a  terrible  situation. 
They  are  trusting  an  administration 
which  has  sold  them  short.  But.  un- 
fortimately.  they  are  in  the  position  of 
having  to  play  along  for  fear  of  getting 
something  worse.  Is  that  not  a  terrible 
way  to  think  about  your  Government? 
Is  that  not  a  horrifying  picture  of  the 
American  scene  today,  that  a  great  in- 
dustry, whose  people  have  not  only  con- 
tributed their  lives  and  their  dollars  to 
make  America  great,  their  skill  and 
their  work,  but  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  gone  forth  on  the  battlefields 
to  preserve  freedom?  A  great  Industry, 
wondering  and  shaking  their  heads  at 
what  may  hap[>en  next  month  or  next 
year,  and  scared  that  a  Government 
which  has  Indicated,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  characteristics  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  and,  including  the  kiss  on  the 
cheek,  may  sell  them  down  the  river 
worse  next  year. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  talk  about  the 
Japanese  situation  alone.  My  purpose 
Is  to  seek  to  awaken  the  administration 
Into  looking  at  this  textile  industry  and 
shouldering  its  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple employed  In  that  industry,  for,  ulti- 
mately, they  are  going  to  be  the  suffer- 
ers. We  must  consider  China  now.  Let 
me  quote  to  you  from  the  March  issue 
of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  at  Washington: 

As  indlcatad  In  uble  6.  exports  of  eottoa 
fabrics  from  Conrununlst  China  incroaod 
from  a.OOO  metric  tons  in  1»M  to  40.000  me- 
tric tona  In  1057,  but  there  wm  no  further 
lncr«»ae  in  lOM.  Most  of  the  exports  wwre 
to  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia.  Malaya,  and 
Singapore  and  to  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries. 

We  have  pointed  out  before  in  this 
House  that  anything  going  through  the 
port  of  Hong  Kong  can  come  to  this 
country  without  quota. 
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Let  me  quote  further  from  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  balance  of  trade 
in  cotton  fabrics  indicates  that  the  center 
of  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  been  shift- 
ing away  from  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  toward  Asia.  Figure  I  shows 
that  exports  and  Imports  are  nearly  in  bal- 
ance for  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America,  whereas  net  exports  from  Western 
Europe  are  rapidly  declining.  In  contrast, 
Asia  and  the  Communist  bloc  (China)  are 
becoming  Increasingly  important  as  net  ex- 
porters of  cotton  fabrics  whereas  Africa  con- 
tinues to  be  the  largest  Importer.  Also,  if 
we  examine  the  sltOatlon  with  respect  to 
Individual  countries,  we  find  that  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries  are  moving  rap- 
Idly  in  the  direction  of  self-sufflciency  in 
cotton  fabrics. 

What  is  your  Government  doing  about 
it?  We  hasten  to  the  aid  of  everybody 
else.  We  waste  billions  on  foreign  gov- 
ernments. We  support  dictators.  We 
know  that  there  is  plenty  of  fat  in  the 
military.  What  about  our  textiles?  If 
the  center  of  cotton  textile  Industry  Is 
shifting  toward  Asia,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  What  Is  our  Government 
going  to  do  about  it?  What  are  the  tex- 
tile people  going  to  demand?  I  am  not 
fooled  a  bit  by  the  propaganda  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy here.  I  know  that  in  the  cold 
war  the  American  people  have  not  been 
told  the  truth  about  the  economic  possi- 
bility. Textile  people  know  that  the 
goods  that  are  produced  In  Red  China 
have  good  qiiality.  They  are  made  with 
good  machines.  They  are  made  with 
slave  labor,  and.  as  a  result,  can  be  sold 
In  what  were  our  former  foreign  mar- 
kets at  2  to  5  cents  per  unit  cheaper  than 
we  can  sell.  Red  Chinese  are  successful 
In  marketing  their  goods.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  techniques  used  by  China  In 
achieving  this  success: 

(a)  Offering  textiles  of  a  comparable  qual- 
ity at  a  cut  price. 

(b)  Flexible  and  favorable  terms  of  supply 
Including  a  faUing  claiise  In  their  contracts. 

(c)  Offer  of  both  short-term  snd  long- 
term  credits  to  finance  exports. 

(d)  Use  of  the  Influential  business  com- 
munity of  Chinese  origin  residing  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  Governments  of  Thailand  and 
Malaya  Impost  restrictions.  Can  some 
of  our  people  not  go  to  those  people 
and  ask  th«n  what  the  Impact  is  and 
what  the  effect  is.  In  the  United  King- 
dom they  have  restrictions.  Our  only 
restriction,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  is 
a  voluntary  Japanese  quota. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  It  Is  not  sensi- 
ble.  It  is  not  American. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  any  use  to  run 
and  close  the  barn  door  after  the  horses 
escaped.  That  Is  the  State  Department's 
plan  now,  if  they  have  any  plan. 

I  call  upon  the  American  people  to 
demand  some  action  now. 

Where  are  these  pe<H>le  who  work  in 
the  textile  mills  going  to  find  employ- 
ment If  our  textile  slttiation  softens? 

We  already  have  more  unemployment 
than  we  should  have.  We  already  have 
an  economic  policy,  if  it  is  a  policy,  by 
this  administration,  which  is  a  stagnant, 
nonprogressive,    economic    policy.     We 


have  too  much  unemployment,  and  I  feel 
we  are  going  to^have  more. 

I  am  talking  today  for  the  pe(H>le  I 
represent.  Thousands  of  them  work  in 
the  textile  plants,  and  giving  honorable 
labor  every  day.  Thousands  of  them 
have  the  taxes  taken  out  of  their  wages 
each  week.  Thousands  of  them  expect 
something  from  their  Government,  and 
they  have  a  right  to.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,  Mr.  President?  They 
are  not  rich  enough  to  play  golf  and  clip 
coupons;  they  are  dependent  upon  their 
j(^  for  a  living.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  them?  I  am  asking  the 
questions  now. 

What  markets  do  American  textiles 
have  now? 

Through  the  sinister  manipulations  of 
our  State  Department,  and  our  Com- 
merce Department,  we  have  gradually 
lost  our  markets  on  the  European  conti- 
nent— we  have  no  appreciable  markets 
in  Central  and  S<Hith  America.  We  have 
no  market  of  any  consequence  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Red  Chinese  have  taken  our  markets  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Where  are  our 
markets?  If  we  face  up  to  the  truth  of 
this  situation,  Canada  is  our  only  re- 
maining substantial  market  outside  of 
these  United  States.  And.  if  you  ex- 
amine the  record,  find  out  Just  how 
much  Japan  is  exporting  to  Ceinada. 
Talk  with  some  of  the  gingham  people 
if  you  want  to  know  the  facts  of  life. 
Ask  them  what  happened  to  the  ging- 
hams in  New  England.  I  know  what 
happened  to  one  of  the  ginghams  in  my 
district.  It  was  sold  down  the  river  and 
when  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
came  up  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  tried  to  tell  the  bureau- 
cratic authorities  whose  allegiance  is 
greater  to  foreign  governments  than  to 
these  people,  that  we  had  250  people  who 
would  be  put  out  of  work,  and  invest- 
ments of  thousands  of  dollars  that  would 
lay  idle,  that  an  entire  community  would 
be  effected,  what  could  they  do  for  us? 
They  could  not  do  one  solitary  thing. 
They  did  not  do  one  solitary  thing,  they 
were  not  even  sympathetic. 

We  found  our  authorities  hopelessly 
helpless.  That  mill  is  closed  now— yes, 
closed.  It  could  not  pay  American  labor 
Its  deserved  salary  and  compete  with 
low-wage  Japanese  goods. 

What  are  our  gocds?  What  does  this 
Government  plan  for  textiles,  a  year 
from  now.  2  years?  What  long  range 
ideas  or  programs  may  we  expect?  Are 
texUles  really  expendable? 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recmt  editorial 
entitled  "Why  Import  Unemployment?— 
Mythical  High  Tariffs  Fail  To  Stem 
nood  of  Foreign  Imports": 

Over  the  years,  free  trade  propagandUts 
have  skiUfuUy  built  up  and  maintained  the 
myth  of  high  U.8.  tariff  walls. 

In  actual  fact.  UB.  tartlh  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  world. 

Slnoe  19S4,  American  tariffs  have  been  re- 
duced some  75  percent. 

More  than  half  of  our  Imports  are  admitted 
duty  free. 

In  1958.  our  average  tariff  on  all  Imports 
was  about  5  percent.  By  way  ot  contrast,  it 
was  about  SO  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
in  France,  about  25  percent;  Swltaerland.  10 
percent:  Canada.  9  percent;  and  West  Ger- 
many, about  7  percent. 


Among  the  36  leading  trading  nations  of 
the  free  world.  28  have  higher  average  tariff 
rates  than  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  our  mythical  high  tariff  walls 
have  not  prevented  a  flood  of  foreign -made 
chemicals  from  entering  the  Z  nited  States. 
More  than  250  different  intermediates  axul 
100  types  of  naphtbols.  fast  color  bases,  and 
salts  are  being  imported  into  the  country. 

More  and  more  frequently,  items  on  the 
chambers'  works-production  forecasts  are  ap- 
pearing in  ship  cargoes  at  U.S.  ports  of  entry 
and  Include  such  well-known  intermediates 
as  H  acid,  Chicago  acid,  J  acid,  gamma  acid, 
anthranilic  acid,  benzidine,  the  chlor  ani- 
lines, 1-2-4  acid,  BON,  metanllic  acid,  para- 
nltro-toluene,  MPD,  ortho  and  para  tolui- 
dines. 

In  addition,  about  1.200  types  of  dyes  are 
being  imported  Into  our  market  with  a  do- 
mestic market  value  of  12  to  14  million. 

The  high  U.S.  tariff  walls.  If  ever  they  ex- 
isted have  long  since  crumbled  and,  under 
our  misguided  tariff  policy,  are  fast  on  their 
way  to  complete  extinction.     - 

I  am  not  just  worried,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  alarmed.  Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 
We  need  productive  policies,  productive 
programs,  and  plans  now.  To  have  such 
are  the  duty — the  obligation — of  the 
Ctovernment. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sleep.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  a  banker,  that 
banks  usually  go  broke  in  good  times, 
because  banks  beccxne  enthused  at  the 
possibilities  of  making  great  moneys.  I 
think  our  textile  situation  is  similar. 
We  become  enthused  in  these  times 
when  we  have  good  orders,  but  yet  there 
is  going  to  come  a  time,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  when  we  not  only  will  not  have 
orders  for  our  goods,  but  we  will  not 
have  work  for  our  laborers,  and  we  will 
not  have  any  consumption  for  the  prod- 
uct of  our  capital.  We  need  to  start  a 
program  now  to  preserve  our  textile 
industry,  help  it  with  markets,  and  in- 
sure its  productivity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  here  this 
pressing  problem.  It  is  going  to  affect 
every  Industry  in  this  country  unless  this 
Congress  wakes  up  and  gives  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  the  basic,  funda- 
mental, essential  industries  of  this 
coimtry. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
timely  and  forthright  statement. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 


I 


REHABmrATlON  SSRVICBS  OF  THE 
OAV 

Mr.  CURTm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  ContsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTR  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  DAV 
monber,  an  unusual  record  of  tmselflsh 
service  for  handicapped  war  veterans. 
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and  their  dependents,  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  It  concerns  the  per- 
sonalized rehabilitation  service  activities 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Formed  in  1920,  the  DAV  was  granted 
a  congressional  charter  in  1932,  which, 
as  amended  in  1942.  extends  member- 
ship eligibility  to  any  American  citizen, 
who  has  been  either  wounded,  gassed, 
Injured,  or  disabled  by  reason  of  active 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  some  country  allied 
with  it.  during  time  of  war.  Composed 
exclusively  of  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders, the  DAV  specializes  in  service 
to,  for,  and  by  disabled  war  veterans. 

Although  all  of  the  some  2  million  war 
veterans  who  are  receiving  disability 
compensation  from  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration  have  substantially  bene- 
fited by  reason  of  DAV  legislative  and 
rehabilitation  activities,  less  than  10 
percent  of  them  are  dues-paying  DAV 
members — all  of  whom  receive  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Monthly,  which 
keeps  them  informed  as  to  all  develop- 
ments which  may  affect  their  future. 
Detailed  annual  reports,  by  the  DAV  to 
the  U.S.  Congress,  are  printed  as  House 
docimients  by  the  U,S.  Government 
Printing  OflBce. 

At  its  national  convention  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  June  1941,  the  DAV  for- 
mally decided  that  its  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  national  emergency  defense 
effort  would  be  to  see  to  it  that  all  ex- 
service  men  and  women  should  have  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice  and  assistance 
of  trained  national  service  officers  in 
the  proper  preparation,  presentation, 
and  prosecution  of  their  respective 
claims,  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  other  governmental  agencies, 
for  service  connection  of  their  disabili- 
ties, disability  compensation,  hospitali- 
zation, medical  treatment,  prosthetic 
appliances,  vocational  training,  and 
finally  selective  placement  into  self- 
sustaining  suitable  jobs,  utilizing  their 
remaining  abilities. 

Par  too  many  World  War  I  disabled 
veterans,  who  failed  in  time  to  get  the 
benefit  of  such  expert  advice,  had  suf- 
fered the  disillusionment  of  being  im- 
able,  technically,  to  prove  their  legal  en- 
titlement to  the  benefits  to  which  they 
considered  themselves  equitably  en- 
titled— because  of  their  inability  to  pro- 
cure detailed,  specific,  fact-giving  af- 
fidavit evidence  positively  to  prove  their 
claims. 

SnVIO      ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


That  the  DAV  has  been  faithful  to 
its  self-assumed  policy  of  extending 
such  much  needed  services  to  disabled 
veterans  following  V/orld  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  is  indicated  by  a 
resume  of  some  of  the  many  individual- 
ized rehabilitation  services  extended  by 
its  nationwide  staff  of  full-time  na- 
tional service  officers  during  a  recent 
10-year  period,  as  follows: 

Claim  folders  reviewed 3,453,604 

Rating   Board    appearances 1,  382  863 

Favorable   awards   obtained 637  367 

Service  connections  obtained 99  054 

Increased  compensation  obtained.    $225.  493 

Monetary  benefits  thereby  obtained 
totaled  $179,083,769.68.  Infinitely  more 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  the 


DAV  if  it  had  been  enabled  financially 
to  maintain  a  larger  staff  of  trained  na- 
tional service  officers — gradually  re- 
duced in  nimiber  from  more  than  300 
in  1947  to  about  140  at  the  present  time. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  same  10-year 
period,  the  DAV  expended  $12,197,600  in 
the  maintenance  of  such  special  advo- 
cates. This  sum  does  not  include  ad- 
ministrative expenses  at  its  national 
headquarters,  nor  the  cost  of  its  national 
publication. 

DAV    COSTS    IN    XXTIhn>INO    SZXVICX 

Measured  by  such  overall  costs,  the 
DAV  has  expended  about  $3.50  for 
each  claim  folder  reviewed  on  behalf  of 
a  claimant,  or,  measured  another  way, 
about  $8.80  for  each  appearance  before 
a  rating  agency,  or,  again,  about  $22.70 
for  each  favorable  award  obtained,  or 
about  $123  for  each  service  connection 
obtained,  or  about  $54  for  each  compen- 
sation increase  obtained.  For  each  re- 
habilitation service  dollar  expended  by 
the  DAV,  about  $14.10  of  direct  mone- 
claimants,  not  counting  the  fact  that 
such  benefits  will  generally  continue  for 
many  years. 

To  estimate  the  DAVs  cost  of  extend- 
ing needed  service  to  distressed  disabled 
veterans  involves  differing  circum- 
stances— proving  entitlement  to  service 
connection,  an  increased  disability  rat- 
ing, medical  treatment,  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, vocational  training,  and  other 
benefits.  Advising  and  assisting  indi- 
vidual claimants  requires  time,  ranging 
from  a  few  minutes  up  to  many  hours. 
Most  claimants  have  no  conception  of 
the  time  that  their  attorneys-in-fact 
must  expend  in  carefully  studying  the 
evidence  in  official  claims  folders.  In 
preparing  briefs,  in  making  presenta- 
tion to  claims  and  rating  boards,  and  so 
forth. 

Thousands  of  claimants  have  been 
given  pertinent,  helpful  advice,  not 
measurable  or  recorded  in  the  monthly 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  by  each 
national  service  officer  to  the  National 
Director  of  Claims,  Cicero  P.  Hogan.  and 
his  able  Assistant  Director.  Chester  A. 
Cash,  located  at  the  DAV  National  Serv- 
ice Headquarters.  1701  18th  Street  NW 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

These  statistics  fail  to  reveal  the  hu- 
manitarian dividends  thereby  obtained 
for  the  scores  of  thousands  of  distressed 
disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependents, 
who  have  been  thereby  directly  bene- 
fited—for the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Most  of  these  service-disabled  veterans 
have  probably  assumed  that  the  DAV 
has  been  getting  some  kind  of  financial 
help  from  the  Federal  Crovemment,  al- 
though no  Federal  money  has  ever  been 
appropriated  to  the  DAV. 

It  is  true,  however,  that,  because  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  long 
realized  the  value  of  such  personalized 
services,  it  has,  throughout  the  years, 
been  furnishing  office  space  for  all  DAV 
national  service  officers,  in  its  63  regional 
and  district  offices,  and  its  central  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C.  As  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Brad- 
ford Morse,  recently  stated,  "We  of  the 
VA — and  you  of  the  DAV— speak,  in 
essence,  the  same  language." 


The  experience  as  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, for  whom  service  connections 
were  procured  as  much  as  35  years  after 
active  service,  indicates  that  such  ex- 
pert service  officers  will  be  needed  for 
many  decades  into  the  future. 

riNANCING    MKTHODS 

DAV  Income  has  been  procured  first 
from  membership  dues,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, since  1942,  from  its  Idento 
Tag  project,  by  which  most  automobile 
owners  throughout  the  country  receive 
miniature  automobile  license  tags.  In- 
cidentally, attachment  of  such  Idento 
Tags  to  key  rings  has  enabled  the  DAV 
to  return  more  than  1,400,000  sets  of  lost 
keys  to  their  owners — without  regard  to 
whether  they  had  previously  mailed  in 
any  donation.  Fortunately,  Idento  Tag 
recipients  who  do  respond  with  donations 
have  long  enabled  the  DAV  to  maintain 
a  larger  staff  of  fuiltime  national  service 
officers  than  maintained  by  any  veteran 
organization. 

If,  however,  twice  as  many  Idento  Tag 
recipients  were  each  to  donate  only  $1, 
after  receiving  their  miniature  auto- 
mobile license  tags  each  year,  then  the 
DAV  would  be  enabled  to  expand  its 
rehabilitation  service  setup  into  all  of 
the  some  176  VA  hospitals.  They  could 
then  extend  much  needed  rehabilitation 
service  to  many  additional  scores  of 
thousands  of  disheartened  disabled 
veterans.  j- 

The  Idento  Tag  project  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  DAV  itself,  at  its  na- 
tional headquarters  at  5555  Ridge  Ave- 
nue. CincinnaU  13,  Ohio.  Most  em- 
ployees consist  of  disabled  veterans, 
their  wives,  their  widows,  and  other 
handicapped  persons— a  rehabilitation 
project  in  Itself— imder  the  direction  of 
the  DAV  National  Adjutant,  John  E. 
Peighner,  and  the  National  Commander 
Judge  David  B.  WiUiams-a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  hold  Judge  Williams  in 
high  esteem. 


DAV   SnviCZ   rOUNDATION 

Because  the  Income  from  the  Idento 
Tag  project  has  not  been  sufficient  ade- 
quately to  provide  for  its  staff  of  full- 
time  national  service  officers,  resigna- 
tions have  reduced  their  number  from 
about  300  in  1947  to  about  140.  notwith- 
standing appropriations  aggregating 
$3,300,000.  during  the  last  10  years,  from 
its  incorporated  trustee,  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation,  631  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington  4.  D.C. 

The  Foundation's  reserve  funds  there- 
fore again  need  to  be  built  up.  by  great- 
ly increased  volume  of  donations  by  dis- 
abled veterans— all  of  whom  have  so 
much  benefited  by  reason  of  the  DAV 
service  program— and  by  other  social- 
minded  Americans.  Much  needed  are 
many  more  bequests  in  wills,  designa- 
tions as  beneficiary  in  insurance  poli- 
cies, assignments  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  benefactors  of  Perpetual  Rehabili- 
tation Funds. 

PxaprruAL  skhabujtation  rtJNDS 
Spontaneously  started  by  concerned 
disabled  veterans  in  Montana,  this  spe- 
cial memorial  trust  idea  has  gradually 
spread  into  29  SUtes,  with  special  dona- 
tions ranging  from  $100  to  $1,300.  Many 
more  are  hoped  for— and  much  needed— 
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during  succeeding  months.  Installment 
payments  are  acceptable  and  are  being 
received  from  an  increasing  number. 

After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  an  updated  Memorial  Honor 
Roll  of  the  benefactors,  who  have  estab- 
lished such  perpetual  rehabilitation 
funds  with  the  DAV  Service  Foimda- 
tion,  will  appear  in  each  DAV  annual 
report  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Only  the  Interest  earnings — 4  per- 
cent— will  be  available  for  appropriation 
to  the  DAV  for  its  use  in  maintaining 
service  officers  in  the  respective  States, 
from  which  each  Perpetual  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund  originated.  If  supported  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  social-minded 
Americans — as  well  as  individual  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  DAV  depart- 
ments and  chapters — this  unique  idea 
holds  hope  for  eventually  building  up 
sufficient  reserve  fxmds,  so  that  the  earn- 
ings therefrom  can  enable  the  DAV  to 
maintain  much  needed  rehabilitation 
service  for  disabled  veterans  in  each 
State  throughout  future  years. 

Security  for  America's  war  disabled, 
and  their  dependents,  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  linked  up  with  America's  future 
security.  Americans  who  help  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  will  therefore  be 
helping  the  DAV  to  help  many  more 
distressed  disabled  war  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  communities. 
America's  future  security  will  thus  be 
fortified  by  the  DAVs  personalized  re- 
habilitation service  activities. 

Incidentally,  I  am  personally  proud  of 
being  a  life  member  of  the  DAV— as 
should  be  every  eligible. 


THE  LAST  OUTCAST  OP  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  today  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  enUUed  "The  Last  Out- 
cast of  Democracy"  concerning  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Here  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth  we  witness  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
who  are  absolutely  disfranchised.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  no  other  major 
capital  in  the  free  world  is  in  a  similar 
state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  voted  statehood  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  body  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  home-rule  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  this  session. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  the  Washington  Post's  very 
powerful  editorial  be  printed  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  In  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  makes  correct 
common  sense. 

The  Last  OvrchBT  or  Dbuoceact 

New  hope  for  home  rule  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  rising  out  of  the  tide  that  swept 


Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the  Union.  For 
many  years  the  District  has  been  knocking 
on  the  doors  of  Congress  with  petitions  for 
self-government  much  short  of  statehood. 
The  three  areas  have  been  regarded  as  the 
underprivileged  children  In  the  U.S.  family. 
Now  two  of  those  children  have  been  wel- 
comed into  the  fold  as  full-fledged  States. 
With  the  third  child  still  crying  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  the  argument  for  taking  it 
into  the  family  as  a  self-governing  unit 
ought  to  be  irresistible. 

In  some  respects  Washington  is  presenting 
the  most  cogent  appeal  for  political  reform 
ever  laid  before  Congress.  Both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  had  elected  Territorial  Governments 
of  their  own  and  voteless  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress even  while  the  full  privileges  of  state- 
hood were  denied  them.  The  people  of  the 
District  have  no  suffrage  whatever,  no  local 
government  worthy  of  the  name,  no  voice 
in  Congress,  no  sense  of  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Nation. 

One  reason  for  the  long  delay  in  bringing 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the  family  was  their 
separation  from  the  other  States.  No  such 
objection  can  be  raised  against  the  District, 
which  is  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  and  the 
center  of  its  political  life.  Another  point 
used  against  Alaska  was  its  relatively  small 
population.  But  the  District,  with  Its  850,- 
000  people,  has  almost  four  times  the  papula- 
tion of  Alaska  and  more  inhabitants  than 
any  one  of  12  States. 

The  District  is  thus  a  far  more  conspicuous 
political  freak  and  a  greater  embarrassment 
to  the  United  States  tliroughout  the  free 
world  than  Alaska  or  Hawaii  ever  was.  Con- 
gress came  to  have  twinges  of  conscience  in 
the  case  of  the  neglected  Territories.  How 
can  it  possibly  avoid  more  acute  twinges  of 
conscience  so  long  as  home  rule  is  denied 
within  the  Capital  Itself?  Mo  other  major 
capital  In  the  free  world  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  absolute  disfranchisement  comparable  to 
that  of  Washington. 

The  issue  before  Congress  is  not,  therefore, 
simply  one  of  granting  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  a  local  community.  Rather,  It  is  a 
question — to  borrow  the  words  of  Sturgis 
Warner  of  the  District  Home  Rule  Commit- 
tee— "of  eliminating  the  last  legal  and  con- 
stitutional anomaly  in  the  United  States." 
Congress  has  done  remarkably  well  in  the 
first  two  steps  it  has  taken.  Now  it  should 
complete  Its  task  by  welconring  the  last  out- 
cast Into  the  family  not  as  a  State  but  as  a 
self-governing  city  with  a  special  function. 

There  Is  nothing  drastic,  revolutionary, 
frightening  or  even  strange  about  what  the 
District  is  asking.  Its  request  Is  simply  for 
a  restoration  of  self-governing  rights  that 
were  swept  away  In  a  time  of  indignation 
over  Governor  Shepherd's  excessive  zeal  in 
trying  to  keep  Washington  abreast  of  our 
national  growth  in  the  post-Civil  War  period. 
Home  rule  existed  here  when  the  District  was 
established  In  1800.  Congress  fostered  and 
extended  it  until  1874.  Since  then  there  has 
been  an  appalling  departure  from  American 
political  principles  In  the  continuation  of 
what  was  essentially  a  receivership  for  the 
Shepherd  regime. 

It  is  important  to  remember  also  that,  in 
extending  the  appointed  local  regime  in  1878, 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  continue  the  abo- 
lition of  suffrage.  The  House  voted  for  a 
District  council  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  approved  a  District  Delegate 
to  Congress.  These  provisions  for  elected 
officials  were  stricken  from  both  bills  only 
because  the  conference  committee  could  not 
agree  on  a  compromise. 

When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
looked  into  this  problem  some  years  ago,  it 
concluded  that  the  right  of  suffrage  stlU  ex- 
ists in  the  District.  It  cannot  be  exercised, 
because  Congress  has  abolifihed  the  offices 
which  the  people  used  to  fill  at  the  polls. 
In  other  words,  a  basic  right  that  was  clearly 
recognized  by  Madison  and  others  among  the 


Founding  Fathers  has  been  su^ended.  be- 
cause Congress  has  failed  in  Its  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  of  a  local  government. 

The  Senate  is  now  keenly  alert  to  its  obli- 
gation to  restore  this  right  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. It  is  exp>ected  soon  to  pass  a  home- 
rule  biU  for  the  flith  time  in  recent  years. 
AH  the  pressure  that  can  be  applied  to  re- 
verse the  blunder  of  1878  wUl  then  be  fo- 
cused on  the  House. 

The  home-rule  bill  on  which  the  commu- 
nity's hopes  are  now  built  is  a  product  of 
long  evolution.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
Some  of  its  provisions  are  the  subject  of 
sharp  controversy.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
good  bill,  and  apparently  the  only  home- 
rule  measvire  that  has  a  chance  of  enactment 
at  present.  It  has  wide  support  among  the 
members  of  both  parties  in  Congress  as  well 
as  the  endorsement  of  the  administration 
and  local  home-rule  groups. 

The  positive  virtues  of  the  bill  are  numer- 
ous. First,  it  would  delegate  authority  to 
govern  the  District  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  a  local  body.  At  present  Congress  is  the 
real  city  councU  for  Washington,  a  chore 
that  it  does  not  like  and  has  no  time  to  per- 
form iM-operly.  Under  the  new  system,  local 
policies  and  programs,  local  appropriations 
and  taxes  would  be  voted  by  a  legislative  as- 
sembly responsible  to  the  i>eople.  Like  every 
other  American  city.  Washington  would  then 
have  control  over  its  local  affairs. 

Second,  the  ballot  box  would  be  restored 
to  the  disfranchised  District.  Local  residents 
would  elect  the  15  members  of  the  general 
assembly  at  large  voting  for  3  candidates 
from  each  of  5  wards.  By  this  means  District 
residents  could  exercise  control  over  their 
schools,  their  public  improvements,  and  their 
social  welfare  institutions  as  weU  as  their 
taxes. 

A  third  Important  provision  would  give 
the  District  a  6p>eaklng  but  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
would  be  admittedly  only  a  stopgap  arrange- 
ment. By  all  the  rules  of  fairness  and  logic 
the  p>eople  of  this  city  should  have  full- 
fledged  representatives  in  Congress  and 
should  p>articii>ate  In  the  election  of  the 
President.  But  only  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  extend  these  rights  to  the 
District,  and  home  rule  should  not  wait  for 
such  an  sonendment.  Meanwhile  an  elected 
Delegate  could  be  a  most  useful  emissary  of 
the  newly  enfranchised  oommunlty  on  Capi- 
tol Hm. 

A  fourth  basic  fact  about  the  bill  is  that 
It  would  leave  in  Congress  the  ultimate  leg- 
islative authority  over  the  District.  Any  act 
of  the  legislative  assembly  could  be  repealed 
or  modlfled  by  Congress  and,  of  course,  the 
home-rule  system  Itself  could  be  changed 
whenever  Congress  might  see  fit.  This  bill 
would  not  in  any  sense  be  a  first  step  toward 
statehood  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
stead, it  would  restore  Congress  to  its  prop>er 
role  of  general  sup>ervision  over  the  seat  of 
government  while  freeing  it  from  detailed 
involvement  In  municipal  op>erations.  This 
is  a  ix>lnt  of  enormous  significance  to  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  find  service  as 
District  Councilmen  to  be  especially  burden- 
some. 

Criticism  of  the  bill  arises  largely  from  its 
provision  for  a  District  Governor  to  be  ap- 
pKJinted  by  the  President  and  the  so-called 
double  veto.  Most  local  residents  and  many 
legislators  would  prefer  an  elected  Governor, 
But  there  Is  historical  precedent  for  this  ar- 
rangement. The  first  mayors  of  Washington 
were  appointed,  and  after  a  few  years  Con- 
gress i)ennltted  the  p>eople  to  elect  their  own 
mayors.  Those  who  favor  an  appointed  Gov- 
ernor see  a  special  need  for  puUlng  together 
the  national  and  local  interests  in  the  city 
in  the  initial  stages  of  home  rule.  With  the 
new  system  firmly  established,  it  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  p>ennlt  election  of  the 
Governor,  if  experience  should  demonstrate 
that  to  be  desirable. 
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The  double  veto  can  also  be  defended 
aa  a  steadying  hand  on  a  new  government. 
If  the  Oovemor  should  veto  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  on  the  ground  that  It 
would  adversely  affect  a  Federal  Interest  and 
the  assembly  should  override  that  veto,  the 
President  could  step  in  with  a  second  ir- 
reversible veto.  This  might  be  very  Irritat- 
ing to  the  local  community  on  some  occa- 
sions, but  it  would  certainly  afford  every 
safeguard  that  might  conceivably  be  neces- 
sary to  curb  possibly  unwise  local  measures. 
The  only  other  argument  against  the  bill 
that  seems  to  influence  some  Members  of 
Congress  is  the  large  percentage  of  Negroes 
in  the  District's  population.  Actual  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  there  is  little  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Negroes  to  vote  as  a 
bloc  unless  that  is  necessary  for  protection 
of  their  rights.  But  in  any  event  a  general 
denial  of  suffrage  in  order  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  voting  is  the  very  negation  of  democ- 
racy— the  counsel  of  despair. 

In  some  measure  the  flight  of  high-income 
families  to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
subiu-bs  is  a  result  of  their  disfranchisement 
In  the  District.  The  imbalance  produced  by 
this  migration  cannot  be  corrected  by  con- 
tinuing to  encourage  it.  Those  who  are 
worried  by  the  District's  changing  popula- 
tion should  be  the  first  to  work  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  responsible  local  government  which 
could  address  itself  to  the  conununity's 
basic  problems. 

As  a  neglected  orphan  that  depends  on 
action  of  Congress  for  authorization  to  spend 
its  own  revenue,  the  District  has  a  very  dis- 
mal future.  As  a  self-governing  and  self- 
respecting  community.  It  could  emerge  into 
a  new  era  of  social,  cultural  and  economic 
progress.  Beyond  this,  a  decent  respect  fw 
the  principles  we  profess  as  a  nation  and  for 
the  solemn  pledges  made  by  both  political 
parties  demands  that  the  rights  of  home 
rule  be  restored. 

The  question  is  whether  a  little  group  of 
willful  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  allowed  to  mock  the  principles  of 
democracy  in  the  Capital  of  the  world's  fore- 
most democracy.  The  people  of  the  District 
have  demonstrated  many  times  that  they 
want  home  rule.  The  Senate  wants  it.  The 
President  wants  it.  There  are  many  Indica- 
tions that  the  country  also  wants  it  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  would  readily  vote 
for  it  if  given  a  chance.  The  use  of  minority 
obstruction  to  thwart  self-government  Is 
doubly  offensive. 

Years  of  effort  have  failed  to  dislodge  the 
House  District  Committee  from  its  indif- 
ference to  this  scab  on  the  face  of  democracy. 
So  It  is  to  Speaker  Ratbukn  and  other  top 
men  of  the  House  that  the  District  and  the 
country  must  look.  In  the  past  these  leaders 
have  been  inclined  to  turn  the  other  way 
while  home-rule  bills  have  been  asphyxiated 
and  burled.  Now  they  must  be  asked  to 
bring  home  rule  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  or  face 
full  responsibility  for  flouting  their  party's 
pledge  and  for  continuing  to  make  the  U.S. 
Capital  a  byword  for  cynics  everywhere. 

If  these  leaders  are  Inclined  to  take  com- 
mand of  tbe  situation,  they  will  have  sup- 
port from  many  sources.  As  Shakespeare  has 
nld: 

"There   Is    a   tide    In    the   affairs   of   men, 

"Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune." 

And  that  tide  appears  to  be  nmnlng  today 
In  favor  of  the  neglected  children  of  democ- 
racy. Now.  the  only  conspicuous  political 
unit  in  this  category  under  American  control 
la  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  its  sake,  for 
the  Nation  s  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  free 
world,  the  country  ought  to  rise  up  and  Insist 
that  thU  breach  of  faith  with  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  850.000  loyal  citizens  be  wiped 
out. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Downing  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  April  27  through  April  30, 
1959,  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Mttlter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  New  York),  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  Illness. 

To  Mr.  Mailliard.  for  Tuesday,  April 
28.  and  Friday,  May  1,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  COAD,  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cur- 
TiN ) .  for  20  minutes,  on  April  28. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock),  for  2  hours,  on  May  4. 

Mr.  Prikdel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock),  for  10  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hull  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Metcalf  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PoLry  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  include  two  letters. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Cannon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCORBCACK)   and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtin.  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Van  Zamdt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Conte. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Celler  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to 
the  Senators  and  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  SUte  of  Alaska  the  official  flag  of 
the  United  States  bearing  49  stars  which  is 
flrst  flown  over  the  west  front  of  the  United 
States  Capitol. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisabetb 
Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie  Noel). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BROCK.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  Tuesday, 
April  28.  1959.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  supply  activities  of  the  U.a. 
Army  in  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Conununications  Commission  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1959.  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  664.  82d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  ArchlvUt  of  the  United  States 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
July  7,  1943  (57  Stat.  380)  as  amended  by 
the  act  approved  July  6,  1945  (59  Stat. 
434)  and  the  act  approved  June  30,  1949  (63 
Stat.  377):  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  corre- 
spondence relative  to  the  case  of  Yuen  Hong 
aka  Wong  Kee  Leung  or  Wong  Joe,  A- 
11405498.  involving  suspension  of  deportation 
under  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962. 
requesting  that  the  case  t>e  withdrawn  from 
those  now  before  the  Congress  and  returned 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  67a  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  UB.C.  93(a) )  and  section  152, 
tiUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, transmitting  a  draft  of  projXMed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bUl  to  amend  the  act 
to  establish  a  Commission  and  Advisory 
(k>mmlttee  on  International  Rules  of  Judi- 
cial Procediu^es  to  extend  the  termination 
date,  and  for  other  purposes",  pursuant  to 
act  of  September  2.  1958  (72  Stat.  1745);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4821.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1955.  Public  Law  378.  84th  Con- 
gress (69  Stat.  707).  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional relief  for  losses  sustained  in  the  Texas 
City  disaster:  with  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
295).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PORTER:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  HR.  4644.  A  bill  to 
credit  to  postal  revenues  certain  amounts  In 
connection  with  postal  activities,  and  for 
other  purpoees:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  296) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PF08T:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3464.  A  bill  to  dis- 
claim any  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  297).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  PF08T:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5262.  A  bill  to  revise 
the  Imundarles  of  tlie  Montez\mia  Castle 
National  Monument,  Ariz.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
298).  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PF08T:  Comnriittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  5728.  A  bill  to  set 
aside  and  reserve  Memaloose  Island.  Colum- 
bia River.  Oreg..  for  the  use  of  The  Dalles 
Dam  project  and  traitsfer  certain  property 
to  the  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians  In  exchange 
therefore;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  299). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  -.he  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Fifth  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  pertaining  to 
Civil  Defense  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (Rept.  No.  300).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Hit.  1778.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  17(b)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  301 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  -to  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior aud  Insular  Affairs.  H H.  3335.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  apportionment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  certain  costs  of 
the  Yakima  Federal  reclamation  project,  and 
f<M"  other  pvirposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  802) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennewee; 

H  R.  6635.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  conduct  a  study 
with  respect  to  a  food  for  peace  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  6636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  802  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  with  respect  to  the  method  of  fore- 
closure of  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalzs. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H.R.  6637.  A  biU  to  promote  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
buUd  essential  world  conditions  of  peace, 
by  the  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

HJl.  6638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  taxpayer's 
residence  will  not  be  taxed  -here  the  tax- 
payer is  60  years  of  age  or  over  if  he  has 
livec^  In  such  residence  for  at  least  5  years 
and  his  income  Is  within  specific  limlu;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mi.  CASEY: 

HJl  6639.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COAD: 

HH.  6640.  A  bill  to  provide  an  agricul- 
tural program  for  the  United  States  which 
is  designed  to  assure  a  fair  income  for  farm- 
ers without  subjecting  the  Nation  to  the 
threat  of  unwanted  surpluses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mr    BROCK: 

HJl.  6641.  A  bill  to  provide  an  agricultural 
program  for  the  United  States  which  is  de- 
signed to  assure  a  fair  income  for  farmers 
without  subjecting  the  Nation  to  the  threat 
of  unwanted  siu'pluses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

HH.  6642.  A  bill  to  provide  an  agrlcult\iral 
program  for  the  United  States  which  is  de- 
signed to  assure  a  fair  income  for  farmers 
without  subjecting  the  Nation  to  the  threat 
of  unwanted  surpluses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R  6643.  A  bill  to  provide  an  agrlcxil- 
tural  program  for  the  United  States  which 
is  designed  to  assure  a  fair  income  for  farm- 
ers without  subjecting  the  Nation  to  the 
threat  of  unwanted  surplxisee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  6644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  500  bed  general  medical  and 
surgical  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  or  near  Evansville,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6646.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishnxent  of  a  national  cemetery  in  Vander- 
burgh Cotmty,  Ind.:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H H.  6646.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  increases  In  rates  of  basic 
salary  for  postal  field  service  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  6647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6648.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  provide  a  more  Uberal 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disabUlty  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6649.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  tariff  laws 
for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition  mate- 
rial, and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6650.  A  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of 
f  100  per  month  to  all  honorably  discharged 


veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  over  62 
years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6651.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  by 
all  persons  in  thi;  United  States  at  age  of  60 
years  with  benefits  that  will  assure  full  par- 
ticipation by  elderly  persons  generally  in  pre- 
vailing national  standards  of  living,  to  pro- 
vide like  benefits  for  disabled  persons,  and  to 
provide  benefits  for  certain  female  heads  of 
families  and  for  certain  children;  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  this 
system  of  social  security  by  an  equitable 
gross  income  tax;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6652.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  crediting  of  self-employ- 
ment income  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  dls- 
abUity  insurance  pur|>oses,  so  as  to  permit 
such  income  to  be  retroactively  credited 
(upon  payment  of  tax)  to  the  same  extent  as 
wages;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  6653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
nonrecognltlon  of  gain  or  loss  upon  certain 
distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  6654.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6655.  A  biU  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  UB.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  6656.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Scott  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
pou-poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

HJi.  6657.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  trust  with  only  1  Individual  as  a  current 
income  beneficiary  to  be  one  of  the  10  share- 
holders specified  in  said  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ii^.  KEITH: 

HH.  6658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prelim- 
inary examination  and  survey  of  Pleasant 
Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans  and  Chatham, 
Mass..  for  navigation  and  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6659.  A  bill  to  ixt)vlde  for  a  prelim- 
inary examination  and  survey  of  Nauset 
Harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastham  and  Or- 
leans. Mass..  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 

HJt.  6660.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 

HJl.  6661.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3911  and 
8911  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit retirement  after  20  years'  service  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  as  com- 
missioned officers  during  World  War  I  and 
either  World  Vfsr  II  or  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LAMKFOBD: 

HJl.  6662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  during  which  appropriations 
may  be  made  lor  the  purposes  of  such  act; 
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to  tba  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  eatabllsh  ■  national 
food-allotment  pro-am  to  augment  the  dleta 
of  low-Income  and  needy  persona  and  fami- 
lies, to  encourage  the  constructive  utiliza- 
tion of  abundant  food  supplies,  to  Improve 
the  economic  condition  of  agriculture  and 
the  food  processing  and  marketing  Indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6664.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
hospitals  from  certain  excise  taxes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJl.  6665.  A  bill  to  Increase  efforts  on  hops 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  6666.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  levee 
shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
United  States  along   the  east  bank   of  the 
Mississippi   River  In  the  vicinity  of  Devil's 
Swamp,   La.;    to   the   Conunlttee    on   Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6667.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  post  office  build- 
ing In  Slldell,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  6668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  to  per- 
mit corporations  to  act  as  triistees  under 
deeds  of  trust:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,  1045,  to  provide  that  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  may  use  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  It  by  the  United  States 
for  general  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  6670.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1051  to  assist  small  business, 
nnd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H  R  6671.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  Insured  Individual,  after  attaining  age 
18,  may  receive  child's  Insurance  benefits 
until  he  attains  age  22  If  he  Is  a  student 
attending  school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAUND: 
H.R.  6672.  A  bill  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Agua  Callente 
(Palm  Springs)  Reservation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHERE:R: 
H.R.  6673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
certain  circumstances,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  6674.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Coralvllle  Reservoir  on  Iowa  River  In 
Iowa  In  order  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  Coralvllle  Reservoir;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6675.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jiu-isdlction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  land  in  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLET: 
H.R.  6676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  6677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  St.  Marks  River.  Fla..  project  In 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  di- 


vision engineer,  South  Atlantic  Division,  U.S. 
Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SPENCB: 
H.R.  6078.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments 
in  accounts  of  outstanding  old  series  cur- 
rency, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  6670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In  certain 
cases  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  an  in- 
dividual as  the  wife,  husband,  widow,  or 
widower  of  an  Insured  Individual,  notwith- 
standing the  exlfitence  of  a  legal  Impediment 
Invalidating  their  marriage,  where  such  mar- 
riage was  entered  into  In  good  faith  and  they 
lived  together  for  a  specified  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  August  21,  1036,  to  provide  a 
method  for  preserving  sites,  areas,  buildings, 
and  objects  of  national,  regional,  or  local  his- 
torical significance  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  by  federally  financed  pro- 
grams, and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  6681.  A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  for  peace  by  the 
more  effective  u.se  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  e<:onomlc  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  Its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  6682.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  for  peace  by  the 
more  effective  ujie  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  its  appro- 
priate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 
H.R.  6683.  A  bin  to  promote  j^the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  for  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  its  appro- 
priate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  6684.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by 
the  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promotint;  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  its  appro- 
priate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
H.R.  6685.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Unltt?d  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  its  appro- 
priate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment  In    less  developed   countries   through 


the  United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  6687.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  Its  appro- 
priate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KASEM: 
H.R.  6688.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  less  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  its  appro- 
priate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  IlUnols: 
HH.  6689.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  US.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H  R.  6600.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  tbs 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture. 

By  r.lr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6601.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  US.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  Its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  6602.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6693.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  X5&.  agrlculttu-al  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.R.  6695.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  buUd 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
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velopmant  In  Imm  developed  oountrles 
throxigh  tbe  United  Nations  or  its  appropri- 
ate agencies;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  lioOINLXT: 

HA.  0600.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.8.  agricultural  eom- 
moditles  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  through 
the  United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agen- 
cies; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KASTKNliDER : 

UJl.6007.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  ot  the  United  SUtes  and  help  to  buUd 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
nvore  effective  use  of  XJ&.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  hxmian  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment In  leas  developed  countries 
through  the  United  Nations  or  Its  appropri- 
ate agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

Hit.  0008.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  buUd 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  D.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  reUef  of  hiunan  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through 
the  United  Nations  or  Its  appropriate  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculturs. 
By  Mr.  MX7XR: 

H Jt.  0009.  A  bill  to  proau>te  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtas  and  help  to  buUd 
essential  world  condltloos  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agrlculttu^  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  pronu>tlng  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  oountrles  through 
the  United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agen- 
cies; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RIVKRS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  0700.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.8.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through 
the  United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.LIBONA'n: 

H  R.  6701.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  UjB.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  hunuin  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  HARQIS: 

H.R.  0702.  A  bin  to  pronaote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hiinger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  LEVERING: 

H  Jt.  07OS.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  buUd 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  VB.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  htunan  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  leas  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  0704.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
poncy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultiu'al  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 


for  promoting  econ<»nic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  ot  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BLAIVIX: 

H.R.  0705.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  hiunan  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  develop>ed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BREEDING : 

H.R.  0706.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  UB.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  through  the 
United  Nations  or  its  appropriate  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H  J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize preliminary  study  and  review  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  additional  building  for 
the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concturrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  throxigh  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  ConuiUttec  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  8PBAKBR:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature Of  the  SUte  of  California,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  relative  to  the  selection  of 
the  city  of  Antloch  as  a  site  for  an  experi- 
mental saline  water-conversion  plant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  California,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  relative  to  civil  defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
relative  to  urging  amendment  of  Federal  law 
governing  old  age  assistance,  to  the  end  that 
recipients  of  awards  may  accept  employment 
and  reUin  the  remuneration  received  there- 
from up  to  $600  annually  without  penalty  or 
reduction  of  oid-age-assisunce  awards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Tennessee,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  permission  to  the  city  of  Nashville  to 
fly  the  American  flag  over  the  grave  of  Capt. 
William  Driver,  in  the  city  cemetery.  24  hours 
each  day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  tlie  United 
SUtes  be  requested  to  Uke  such  action  as 
necessary  and  authorized  by  law  to  prohibit 
the  further  imporUtlon  of  sheep  into  the 
United  SUtes  from  any  other  country  in 
which  the  disease  of  scrapie  is  known  to 
exist;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states    to    appropriate   the   sum   of   $400,000 


and  make  It  avaUable  to  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  purpKise  of  completing  the 
engineering  studies  aimed  at  determining 
the  best  and  most  economical  locations  of 
harbors  of  refuge  and  small  boat  harbors  in 
the  island  eh.'Un;  to  the  Conunitttec  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ATRES: 
H.R.  6707.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  SUvros 
Kyrlakides;    to   the    Committee   on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTB: 
HJR.  0706.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Helde 
Sigrid  Chatfleld;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6709.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Mike  H. 
Kostelac;    to  the  Coaunltt«e  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina: 
H  Jt.  0710.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  oA  the  widow 
of  Col.  Claud  C.  Smith;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBORGE: 
Hit.  0711.  A   bin    for    the    reUef   at   Petar 
Trbojevlc;    to    the   Committee  on  the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
HJt.  0712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sam  J. 
Buzsanca;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

ByMr.  KEITH: 
HJt.  0713.  A  bUl  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
brigantine    Yankee    wtille    used   for    educa- 
tional purposes  to  be  qjedally  documented 
as  a  yacht  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Rsherles. 
ByMr.  KKU.Y: 
HJt.  0714.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Pye;  to  the  Committee  on  Mie  Judiciary. 

HJl.  0715.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dahlia 
Oisc(»nbe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDAT: 
H.R.  6716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Denny;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  6717.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  N. 
Anthony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6718.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
Albert  E.  Sherron  (U.8.  Army,  retired) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD : 
HJt.  0719.  A    bin    for    the   relief   of    Uwe- 
Thorsten  Scobel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  0720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Choa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  6721.  A  bill  to  validate  the  conveyance 
of  cerUln  land  In  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla  by 
the    Central    Pacific    Railway    Co.    and    the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJt.  6722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natalia  I. 
Chetvernla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.R.  6723.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Jae 
Seun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  6724.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kdward 
P.  Chesnutis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  6725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  and  to  cerUin  real  property 
situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  W. 
McWlllle   Chambers   and   Alex   C.   McKowen, 
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and  their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AiTatrs. 

H.R.  9730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  certain  real  property 
situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  Samuel 
Clark  and  his  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  real  property 
situated  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  Bartolo 
Hernandez,  Lorenzo  Hernandez,  and  Juan 
Allemand,  and  their  heirs,  successors,  and 
assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs. 

H.R.  6728.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  tiUe,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
Vallery  Landry  and  his  heirs,  successors,  and 
assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  real  property 
situated  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  War- 
ren  aUes,    Derkmann   Lumber    Co.;    H.    L. 
Mack;  Walter  A.  Ottlnger;  estate  of  Mary  K. 
Tate;  Lora  M.  Tumey;  Joyce  M.  Watts;  Flor- 
ence M.  Graham;  and  John  D.  Hornsby,  and 
their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  T. 
Xjomboy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  6731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
dres Anzoulatos;   to  the  Conimlttee  on  the 
Judilcary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLSTT : 
H.R.  6732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romana 
I>ra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  6733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  & 
Beekman,  Inc.,  and  the  Columbia  Southern 
Chemical  Corp.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WAINWRIOHT: 
H.R.  6734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleni  P. 
Anastasakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6735.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Josef 
Jan    Loukotka;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  6736.  A  bill  authorizing  the  presenta- 
tion of   the   Order   of   the  Purple   Heart   to 
Andrew   T.   Derrom;    to    the  Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

161.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY:  Resolution  of  the 
Civic  and  Business  Federation,  White  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favoring  re- 
duction and  eventual  termination  of  agri- 
cultural controls  and  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies in  the  form  of  price  supports,  In  order 
to  bring  about  adjustment  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

162.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Civic  and 
Business  Federation,  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposing  the  enact- 
ment of  education  bllU  S.  2  and  H.R.  22,  as 
an  unnecessary  and  Improper  Intervention 
In  local  and  State  affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

163.  Also,  resolution  of  Emll  Hubsch  Poet 
No.  596  (Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.),  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  opposing 
any  budgetary  move  to  curtail  the  existing 
appropriations  for  the  betterment  of  the 
veteran,  and  urging  passage  of  H.R.  1181 
which  would  provide  a  pension  to  World 
War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

164.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Civic  and 
Business  Federation.  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  favoring  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  Federal  budget  for  the  next  nscal 


year,  beginning  July  1.  1959,  at  the  $77  bil- 
lion level  as  proposed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  Congresa,  as  an  essential  re- 
quirement in  the  effort  to  control  inflation 
and  stop  deficit  Oovernment  financing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

165.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Civic  and 
Business  Federation,  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposing  enactment 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  bills  S. 
791  and  H.R.  3547  for  the  reason  that  should 
new  standards  be  imposed  at  the  Federal 
level  the  experienced  rating  systems  now 
used  by  the  States  might  be  lost  and  coeta 
to  employers  rise  to  2.7  percent  or  more;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

166.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Irving 
Brant,  Washington,  D.C..  requesting  con- 
sideration of  legislation  that  would  restore 
local  self-government  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

167.  Also,  petition  of  the  editor.  Szabad 
Magyarsag.  New  York,  NY.,  requesting 
Congress  to  establish,  by  Joint  resolution, 
the  agendlc  Item  of  truly  free  elections  for 
the  captive  people  of  Hungary,  East  Ger- 
many, and  other  slave  states  of  the  Soviet 
Empire,  as  a  condition  prerequisite  to  any 
ratification  by  the  United  States  of  any 
"summit"  meeting,  or  "agreements"  result- 
ing therefrom,  and  also  requesting  a  Joint 
public  hearing  thereon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

168.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Burke. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  with  reference  to  re- 
dress of  grievance  for  alleged  injury  emanat- 
ing from  a  decision  by  the  MlnnesoU  State 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  involving  the 
Henry  A.  Burke  estate;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

169.  Also,  petition  of  the  conrunander,  T. 
C.  Carter  Post  No.  21,  American  Legion, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  proposed 
legislation  that  would  extend  education  and 
training  benefits  to  all  veterans  who  enter 
military  service  from  February  1.  1965,  and 
as  long  as  the  draft  shall  continue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaln. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hob.  Christian  A.  Herter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27, 1959 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
commenting  on  the  appointment  of 
Christian  A.  Herter  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 

I  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
for  4  years  while  our  new  Secretary  of 
State  was  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  And  whereas 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  commented 
favorably  and  enthusiastically  on  his 
competence  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  I  endorse,  it  is  of  his  many  accom- 
plisliments  as  chief  executive  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  I  wish  to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Herter  reorganized  several  of  our 
State's  departments  of  government.  He 
expanded  its  educational  system  and 
built  hospitals  and  highways.  He  bal- 
anced the  State  budget  and  gave  Massa- 


chusetts its  first  and  only  substantial  re- 
duction in  taxes. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  confident 
that  imder  Mr.  Herter's  leadership,  the 
Department  of  State  will  have  a  positive 
approach  to  the  problems  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Furthermore,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe — on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance— that  his  program  will  be  effective. 

I  consider  it  a  distinct  honor  to  have 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Herter  at  the 
State  level,  and  to  have  this  privilege  of 
speaking  in  his  honor  today  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


Victor  Herbert  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  QP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1959 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker.    It    is 
ironic,  is  it  not.  for  me.  a  legislator,  to 


rise  in  praise  of  a  maker  of  songs?    For. 
has  it  not  been  said.  "Let  me  make  the 
songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws?"     Moreover,  if  I  had  any 
spirit  I  should  be  up  before  you  singing 
the  songs  of  Victor  Herbert  rather  than 
using  the  flatness  of  prose  to  talk  about 
him.    But  I  do  remember  how  many 
hours  I  spent  playing  his  songs  on  the 
piano  and  the  violin.    The  gay  and  sen- 
timental songs,  the  marching  songs,  the 
heart  lifting  to  the  melodies  and  the 
rhythms.    For.  surely,  he  was.  and  is.  a 
beloved  composer.    When  I  think  of  all 
the  Victor  Herbert  melodies  we  played 
and  sang  at  home.  I  grow  nostalgic.    I 
tell  my  grandchildren  that  they  are  miss- 
ing a  good  bet  in  not  knowing  the  songs 
of  Mr.  Herbert,  cellist,  conductor,  com- 
poser.   For.  it  seems  to  me.  and  I  hope  I 
am  sadly  mistaken,  that  the  younger 
generations,  not  knowing  him.  are  a  bit 
prone  to  condescend  toward  his  music; 
are  more  apt  to  dismiss  the  songs  we 
loved  as  sentimental  effusions.    But  I 
maintain  that  they  are  the  losers. 

The  younger  generation  has  been  so 
busy  educating  us  that  it  is  time  we 
turned  the  tables  and  educated  them.  I 
propose  that  the  theater,  television,  and 
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radio  combine  in  one  huge  conspiracy  to 
bring  them  the  music  of  Victor  Herbert. 
Once  again,  we  would  hear  a  lot  of 
"Toys,"  from  "Babes  in  Toyland";  "Kiss 
Me  Again."  from  "Mademoiselle 
Modiste":  "Ah.  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life." 
"I'm  Falling  in  Lov»*  With  Someone." 
from  "Naughty  Marietta";  "Gypsy  Love 
Song."  from  "The  Fortune  Teller"; 
"Moonbeams."  from  "The  Red  Mill"; 
"Sweethearts."  from  "Sweethearts." 
And  that  is  at  least  one  small  contribu- 
tion we  could  make  to  bring  a  spot  of  joy 
to  this  world  of  atom  bombs  and  every- 
day crises.  There  am  few  enough  as  is. 
Herbert's  music  is  universal.  It  needs 
no  interpreter.  Herb«?rt  illustrates  what 
Confucius  said  so  many  years  ago: 

Music  produces  a  Und  of  pleasure  which 
human  nature  cannot  do  without. 

It  is  music  like  Heibert's  that  washes 
away  the  dust  of  everyday  life.  He  re- 
calls a  compelling  statement  of  £>israeli : 

Music  is  mlraculoiu  A  blast  from  a 
trumpet  and  mllUons  of  soldiers  rush  for- 
ward to  die.  A  peal  of  the  organ  and  un- 
counted nations  sink  down  to  pray. 

Let  us  remind  these  know-it-all 
youngsters  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  a  cellist  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  played  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera;  that  he  was  the 
most  famed  conductor  of  his  day  of  *he 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  That.  l>orn  in 
Dublin,  he  had  the  ;oyous  flair  of  the 
Irish:  educated  in  Germany,  he  had  the 
meticulous  workmanship  of  the  Ger- 
mans: and  living  in  America,  he  had  the 
largeness  of  heart,  the  generosity,  and 
the  friendliness  of  the  Americans.  With 
'these  traits  he  made  good  music,  fresh 
music,  music  to  be  loved,  and  music  to 
be  sung.  That  we  hei-e  tonight  pay  trib- 
ute to  Victor  Herbert  is  no  small  wonder. 
There  is  no  mind  too  sophisticated  nor 
heart  too  simple  that  cannot  embrace 
him.  Perhaps  this  evening  can  initiate 
a  national  revival  of  Victor  Herbert's 
music.  For  my  grandchildren's  sake,  I 
hope  so. 


Sixth  District  of  Mitsoari  Results  of 
Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or   MISSI3UKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  27. 1959 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Sp<aker,  I  am  pleased 
to  make  available  for  ihe  information  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  the  results 
of  a  legislative  r>oll  I  recently  conducted 
among  residents  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Missouri. 

The  opinions  expressed  In  the  poll  as- 
sume national  significance.  I  believe,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  district,  com- 
prising 17  counties  in  northwest  Mis- 
souri, strikes  a  near-t>alance  between 
farms  and  industrial  and  business  com- 
munities, with  responses  coming  from 
persons  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  large  number  respond- 


ing to  the  poll  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  voting  on  the  questions  contained  in 
the  28.000  questionnaires  I  mailed  out, 
but  demonstrated  their  great  interest  In 
the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs  by 
a<lding  affirmative  comments  of  their 
own  on  the  pressing  issues  of  today. 

Residents  of  the  district  are  most  con- 
cerned about  the  high  level  of  govern- 
ment spendmg,  the  continued  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  live  within 
its  means,  and  the  threat  of  inflation. 

Also,  a  large  majority  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  union  members  and  the 
public  against  the  machinations  of  the 
few  unscrupulous  labor  union  officials 
whose  misdeeds  have  been  exposed  in 
recent  congressional  hearings.  A  typical 
remark  was  that  of  one  man  who  stated : 

I  am  a  union  member  and  I  favor  a  tough 
labor  bill. 

The  results,  stated  in  percentages, 
follow: 
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The  Montforaery  Connty  Sentinel,  of 
Rockviile,  Md.,  an  Honored  Weekly 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  FOLEY 

or   MAaTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years 
ago  a  small  town  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lisher gave  me  my  first  job  as  a  printer's 
devil.  Since  then,  as  I  have  traveled  from 
place  to  place  in  our  country,  it  hats  been 
my  custom  to  read  the  local  weekly  home- 
town newspapers.  The  vigor  of  their  edi- 
torials,   their    dedication   to    the    basic 


principles  to  which  all  Americans  ad- 
here, have  been  a  constant  source  of  in- 
spiration. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  close  by  the  Capitol  In  my  own 
county  we  have  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing weekly  hometown  newspjapers, 
the  Montgomerj-  Coimty  Sentinel,  of 
Rockviile.  Md.  Last  week  the  Maryland 
Press  Association  awarded  five  certif- 
icates of  honor  to  Mr.  C>'  Campbell,  pub- 
lisher, and  Mr.  Rogers  B  Farquhar.  edi- 
tor, of  this  weekly  newspaper  that  has  a 
paid  circulation  of  over  11,000.  First 
place  for  best  news  picture  in  1958  went 
to  Hugh  Gillespie,  staff  photographer. 
Other  certificates  for  1958  were  second 
places  for  best  editorial,  for  excellence  in 
t3TX)graphy.  and  for  community  service, 
and  third  place  for  general  excellence. 

The  Sentinel  and  its  contemporaries 
are  a  hardy  lot.  They  breathe  genuine 
meaning  and  purpose  into  the  words, 
•■freedom  of  the  press." 


DeTelopment  Loan  Fund 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACUtTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27. 19S9 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
pleaded  in  the  Deficiency  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  full  Appropriation.s 
Committee,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  before  Easter  for  at  least  $100 
million  appropriation  for  Development 
Loan  Fund  commitments  during  fiscal 
1959.  President  Eisenhower  had  re- 
guested  a  $225  million  deficiency  appro- 
priation and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  increased  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  item  to  $200  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mn.rrAKT  assistance  should  bs 

DEEMPHASXZEO 

However.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
know  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Port?ip:n  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Pulbricht,  of  Arkansas, 
has  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
establish  a  capital  fund  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  totaling  $7.5  billion, 
or  $1.5  billion  annually  for  5  yeai-s.  The 
President  has  asked  for  only  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
fiscal  1960.  Senator  Pulbricht  pointed 
out  that  the  empliasis  should  be  on  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid,  rather  than  military 
assistance  and  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly. The  U.S.  Grovernment  can- 
not eliminate  military  assistance  and  it 
should  not,  but  it  should  be  deempha- 
sized. 

BOLAND     COMMENDS     SENATOR     Fl^LBRtGHT      AND 
CONGRE.S.SMAN    BOWLES 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Con- 
gressman Chester  Bowles,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  India  who  served  with 
distinction,  made  similar  observations 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  aid  program 
on  the   floor   of   this  House   last   week. 
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Both  Senator  Pulbright  and  Congress- 
man Bowles  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  profound  thinking  in  this  very  vital 
field. 

The  distinguished  newspaper  colum- 
nist, Walter  Lippmann,  devoted  his  arti- 
cle of  today  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  he  so  truthfully  calls  the  annual 
headache  of  Congress.  He  then  tells 
why  it  has  become  such  a  headache.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  submitted  th?  Lippmann 
column  with  my  above  remarks  yester- 
day for  the  Record,  but  the  entire  text 
was  returned  to  my  office  this  morning 
because  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon 
has  asked  that  the  Lippmann  article  be 
printed  with  his  remarks  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  printed  on  page  6903  of  yester- 
day's Record.  I  now  ask  that  my  com- 
mentary be  Included,  without  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  column,  of  course. 


National  Parks  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent news  release  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson)  follows: 
News  Rjxease  bt  Congressman  Don  Mao- 
MUSON,  Seventh  District,  Washington 
Washington.  April  8. — Recent  hearings  held 
by  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee brought  out  the  alarming  fact 
that  we  are  falling  behind  on  our  Mission  66 
plan  for  developing  our  national  parks  while 
use  of  these  facilities  continues  to  Increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Mission  66  program.  Initiated  In  1956. 
was  designed  to  develop  adequate  facilities 
for  an  estimated  65  million  people  who  are 
expected  to  visit  our  national  parks  In  1966. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
approved  the  Initial  money  to  get  this  pro- 
gram under  way,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
way  the  administration  has  permitted  Mis- 
sion 66*  to  fall  so  far  behind  schedule. 

Part  of  this  slowdown  must  be  blamed  on 
inflation.  When  Mission  66  flrst  was  ap- 
proved In  1955  It  was  estimated  that  the  10- 
year  program  would  cost  $459  million.  Since 
then,  rises  In  construction  costs  have  in- 
creased this  by  $61  million.  Additional 
projects  have  upped  the  anticipated  cost 
another  $125  million. 

The  National  Park  Service,  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  administration's  balanced- 
budget-at-all-costs  policy,  has  asked  for 
only  $47  million  for  fiscal  i960  while  we 
originally  planned  to  spend  nearly  twice  that 
amount. 

Conrad  L.  Wlrth.  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  shed  little  light  on  how  the 
Service  expects  to  get  back  on  schedule.  He 
admitted  that  the  program  was  lagging  badly 
and  suggested  that  $80  million  a  year  should 
be  spent  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  get 
back  on  schedule.  But  he  did  not  ask  for 
that  amount  or  say  where  he  expected  It  to 
come  from. 

These  neglected  resources  mean  a  great 
deal  to  a  large  segment  of  our  population. 
Last  year  69  million  people  visited  national 
parks  and  an  adldtlonal  68  million  went  to 
national  forest*  for  their  recreation. 

With  park  development  falling  behind  our 
burgeoning  population.   v$   face   the  grim 


prospect  of  having  to  reserve  cabins  that  we 
used  to  be  able  to  drive  to  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment:  pulling  Into  crowded,  smoky 
camp  sites  that  used  to  be  quiet  and  out  of 
the  way;  fishing  In  streams  with  more  fisher- 
men than  fish  and  even  being  turned  away 
from  full  campsites. 

In  this  morning's  mail  was  the  follow- 
ing press  release  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  National  Park  Service: 

First-Quaxtek    Travel    to    National    Park: 
Breaks  Aix  Records 

The  number  of  visitors  to  national  parks 
and  other  areas  In  the  National  Park  System 
for  the  flrst  3  months  of  1969  has  set  a  new 
record  for  first-quarter  travel.  Director  Con- 
rad L.  Wlrth  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  announced 
today. 

Total  for  the  first  3  months  of  1959  was 
7,119,000.  Wlrth  announced.  This  represents 
an  Increase  of  24.5  percent  over  the  total  of 
6.717,300  for  the  same  period  In  1968.  The 
previous  high  for  the  period  was  6.345,000, 
set  In  1967. 

Travel  In  March  of  1959  totaled  3,152,200, 
a  gain  of  36.9  percent  over  the  2,302.000  visits 
recorded  In  March  1958. 

Among  nearby  areas,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  recorded  a  39  percent  Increase  In 
visitors  in  the  3 -month  period.  Other  in- 
creases In  Individual  park  areas  ranged  as 
high  as  204  percent.  The  National  Historical 
Areas  of  the  System  were  highest  among 
category  Increases  with  a  gain  of  48  percent, 
followed  by  the  29  national  parks  with  an 
Increase  of  42  percent. 

"These  heavy  Increases  In  visitation." 
Wlrth  said,  -clearly  Justify  the  Mission  66 
program  to  provide  adequate  facilities  and 
services  for  the  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  visit  and  use  the  approximately  180 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

"Our  original  Mission  66  planning  took 
Into  consideration  a  probable  total  of  80 
million  visitors  a  year  by  1966.  the  year 
the  Mission  66  program  Is  scheduled  for 
completion.  These  travel  figures  for  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1959  cause  no  dampening  of 
our  previous  estimates  that  the  total  by 
1966  may  be  well  above  80  million." 


the-earth  section  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent— an  area  that  includes  Cape  Cod, 
the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  the  famous  onetime 
whaling  town  of  New  Bedford. 

In  recent  years,  training  youthful 
mariners  in  sailing  and  seamanship  has 
been  carried  on  aboard  the  famous  brig-* 
antine  Yankee.  Voyages  in  coastal 
waters  as  well  as  around  the  world  have 
helped  to  develop  in  these  youths  self- 
reliance,  and  the  ability  to  assume  lead- 
ership. 

The  Yankee  has  changed  hands,  but 
her  new  owners  wish  to  carry  forward 
the  same  program  of  training  our  youth. 

The  bill  I  wish  to  introduce  will.  I  am 
advised,  permit  this  training  to  be  re- 
sumed, as  it  grants  the  Yankee  registra- 
tion as  a  yacht  under  specific  restric- 
tions. 


A  Propam  for  the  National  Forests 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTW 
Monday.  April  27, 1959 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  Mr.  Wirth 
says  Mission  66  "is  scheduled"  for  com- 
pletion in  1966.  But.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  points  out,  Mr.  Wirth 
admitted  that  the  program  is  way  cff 
schedule  and  does  not  know  how  it  is 
going  to  get  back  on. 

Editor  Mel  Ruder  of  the  weekly  Hun- 
gry Horse  News,  published  at  Columbia 
Palls.  Mont.,  near  Glacier  National  Park, 
has  suggested  that  the  program  be  re- 
named Mission  76.  That  apparently  is 
the  only  way  this  program  is  going  to 
get  back  on  schedule. 


The  Brigantioe  "Yankee" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  27, 1959 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  brlg- 
antine  Yankee  which  will.  I  believe,  do 
much  to  keep  alive  for  American  boys 
and  girls  the  seafaring  tradition  of  New 
England— and  especially  of  the  salt-of- 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  the  Congress  receives  a  message 
which  in  following  years  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  milestone  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  country.  Such  a  message 
was  received  during  the  E:aster  recess.  It 

Is  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   It 

submits  for  our  consideration  a  program 
for  the  national  forests. 

The  national  forests  are  one  of  our 
great  public  heritages.  They  belong  to 
all  Americans.  Their  resources  and 
services  are  available  for  use  by  every- 
one. E>emands  on  the  forests  are  now 
such  that  a  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  and  services  for 
sustained  production  at  practicable  ca- 
pacity is  of  the  greatest  urgency. 

The  program  which  Secretary  Benson 
has  recommended  to  us  is  designed  to 
accomplish  this  development.  It  recom- 
mends lx)th  long-range  objectives  and  a 
short-range  program  necessary  to  get 
the  job  done. 

The  short-range  program  is  of  great 
Immediate  importance.    It  is  important 
for  two  reasons.     First,  the  need  is  here, 
right  now.  to  catch  up  with  current  use 
of  these  public  properties.     Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  I  do  not  receive  an  appeal 
from  mill  owners  large  and  small  to  do 
what  I  can  to  help  put  more  timber  on 
the  market.     We  could  do  so  if  roads 
and  other  necessary  facilities  could  be 
provided.     Recreation  use  of  these  areas 
by    people    from   my    State — and    from 
your  States,  too — has  long  since  passed 
the  capacity  of  existing  facilities  to  han- 
dle these  people— to  handle  this  use  in 
a  way  that  will  safeguard  the  purity  of 
water  supplies  and  provide  safe  places 
for  campfires.    I  could  cite  other  exam- 
ples of   increased   use   of   these  public 
forests. 

This  Increased  use  Is  fine.  The  na- 
tional forests  belong  to  all  the  people, 
and    we    want    them    used.    There    is 
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plenty  of  opportimlty  for  even  more  use 
than  present  use.  But  the  immediate 
problem  is  to  catch  up  with  the  use  we 
already  have. 

Moreover,  what  is  done  In  the  next  10 
or  15  years  will  determine  whether  this 
great  public  estate  contributes  its  fair 
share  of  the  needs  and  necessities  of  our 
people  by  the  end  of  the  century  and  that 
is  not  many  years  distant. 

This  fair  share  Is  more  important 
than  many  people  realize.  Large  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  and  industry,  many 
cities  and  urban  areas,  are  dependent 
on  water  flowing  from  national-forest 
watersheds.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  earn  their  livelihood  processing 
timber  grown  in  national  forests.  The 
national  forests  are  grazed  by  millions 
of  livestock.  Millions  of  people  depend 
on  the  national  forests  for  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

I  think  It  Is  especially  important  to 
note  that  this  program  is  not  all  outgo 
and  no  Income.  Last  year  the  national 
forests  of  my  State  had  cash  receipts 
of  nearly  $16  million.  It  will  t)e  larger 
this  year.  Returns  to  the  Treasury 
could  be  very  much  larger  if  we  build  the 
necessary  timber  access  roads  and  do  the 
other  things  outlined  in  Secretai-y  Ben- 
son's proposed  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  Is  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  a  practical  problem. 
It  should  have  our  vigorous  nonpartisan 
support. 


ArmcBuia  Martjrrt'  Day,  April  24 


Of  a  few  thousands  of  their  leaders,  but 
also  In  commemoration  of  1  million  In- 
nocent and  helpless  Armenians  who  lost 
their  lives  in  that  human  carnage. 

I  gladly  join  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent  in  the  commemoration  of  that 
event,  the  Armenian  Martyr's  Day. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NrW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  1915,  all  the  leaders  of  Armenian 
communities  in  Turkey  were  arrested  by 
Turkish  authorities,  kept  incommuni- 
cado and  then,  in  small  groups,  taken  to 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  put  to 
death  there.  This  sudden  and  shocking 
move  by  the  Turks  was  the  unfolding  of 
the  hideous  plan  of  exterminating  2  mil- 
lion Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  coldblooded  execution  of  the 
plan  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
Armenian  race  in  the  Empire,  for  within 
a  year,  while  Europe  was  In  the  death 
throes  of  the  First  World  War.  the 
Turks  had  successfully  and  with  im- 
punity carried  out  their  mission  through 
wholesale  massacres.  At  the  end  of 
that  war,  when  the  sky  had  cleared,  and 
the  dust  had  settled  over  the  areas  for- 
merly F>opulated  and  cultivated  by  Ar- 
menians, there  was  hardly  any  trace  of 
life.  In  this  unprecedented  human 
holocaust  In  modern  times  more  than  1 
million  Armenians  lost  their  lives:  most 
of  the  survivors  were  scattered  as  refu- 
gees In  neighboring  lands,  and  only  a 
small  number  of  Armenians  were  spared. 

Prom  that  day  on,  every  year  Ar- 
menian conmiunitles  everywhere  ob- 
serve April  24  as  the  day  of  their  martyrs, 
paying  homage  not  only  to  the  memory 


Happy  Anniversary  for  General  de  Ganlle 
and  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  felic- 
itations go  forth  to  Prance  and  her  great 
president  and  leader.  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

A  year  ago.  Prance  was  in  a  desi>erate 
plight.  Chaos  Impended  and  all  looked 
to  De  Gaulle.  He  responded  bravely. 
Prance,  having  been  rescued  from  bloody 
uncertainty,  breathed  freely.  The  world 
was  relieved.  esr>eclally  the  Western 
World.  France  became  her  historic  self 
again,  proud  and  glorious. 

The  general,  with  heroic  effort,  re- 
built the  government,  strengthened  the 
central  authority,  and  freed  the  nation 
of  the  splintering  poUtical  factions  that 
had  plagued  France  for  decades.  Com- 
munists were  given  cold   comfort;   they 

were  no  longer  able  to  foment  strife  and 
trouble. 

In  his  1  year  of  tenure,  the  general 
has  revalued  and  made  firm  the  franc, 
increased  taxes,  and  Inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  austerity  for  his  fellow  French- 
men, and  they  did  not  rebel.  He  has  cut 
many  unwarranted  and  unfair  subsidies. 
even  reduced  veteran  pensions.  He  has 
strengthened  the  presidency,  the  oflSce 
he  holds. 

Recently,  as  a  result  of  all  these  meas- 
ures, French  exports  topped  imports. 
The  franc  is  presently  so  stable  that 
tourists  are  no  longer  looking  for  bar- 
gains on  the  black  market,  but  are  get- 
ting their  francs  from  the  banks.  The 
threat  of  further  Ififlatlon  has  so  les- 
sened that  the  Bank  of  France,  In  a  con- 
fident mood,  has  lowered  the  discount 
rate  from  4  \  2  percent  to  4  percent.  This 
lowered  rate  should  encourage  borrow- 
ings for  plant  expansion  and  extended 
activities. 

The  unresolved  problem  is  Algeria. 
This  unruly  area  has  caused  the  French 
much  concern  auid  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  good  works  of  De  Gaulle.  The  re- 
lentless war  is  like  an  open  wound  that 
is  draining  Fi-ance  of  much  blood  and 
treasure.  Four  hundred  thousand  of 
her  men  are  pinned  down  in  this  long 
drawn-out  struggle.  If  there  is  a  way 
out,  it  is  hoped  General  de  Gaulle  will 
find  it.  We  wish  him  success.  The 
solution  of  the  Algerian  problem  would 
add  even  greater  luster  to  his  name. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  Algeria  and 
France  that  this  tragedy  will  end  soon 
and  peace  shall  descend  upon  a  land 
torn  asunder  with  flame  and  bullet. 


Then  De  Gaulle  can  tackle  oUier  diffi- 
culties besetting  France  and  especially, 
give  further  imr>etus  to  her  economy. 
If  anyone  can  make  France  blo<Mn  and 
boom,  it  is  General  de  Gaulle. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Fortune,  entitled,  "De  Gaulle's  Audacious 
Economics,"  there  aptly  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  road  is  hard,  but  it  is  beautiful," 
De  Gaulle  told  the  French  a  year  ago.  "The 
end  Is  difficult,  but  It  is  great.  Allons." 
And  Prance  has  indeed  gone  forward,  into 
the  Fifth  Republic,  now  into  a  grand  design 
of  economic  reforms  almost  as  radical  as 
the  political.  •  •  •  The  astonishing  news 
out  of  Prance  is  that  the  grand  design  is 
taking  hold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hail  France  and 
her  great  leader  on  this  eventful  anni- 
versary. 


Loyalty  Day,  May  1,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprti  27. 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  1 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  national  ob- 
servance of  Loyalty  Day  in  our  Nation. 
Inspired  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress, 
given  Presidential  approval,  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate time   to  ask  ourselves:   'What 

constitutes  loyalty  to  America?    Who  is 
the  truly  loyal  American  citizen? 

I  believe  loyalty  is  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  loves  and  reveres  the 
Constitution  and,  because  he  loves  it, 
obeys  It — not  just  In  precept  but  In 
practice. 

Loyalty  is  found  in  the  citizen  who 
despises  the  demagog  and  any  base  at- 
tempts to  place  one  class  of  people 
against  another  class.  He  is  unwilling 
that  any  shall  profit  at  the  expense,  or 
suffer  at  the  hands,  of  any  other  class. 

Loyalty  Is  found  In  the  citizen  who 
prizes  individual  liberty.  He  remem- 
bers that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Patrick 
Henry.  He  knows  that  all  the  pwwers  of 
government  have  been  conferred  and 
exist  to  protect  the  liberties  of  all  citi- 
zens. He  refuses  to  exalt  the  powers  of 
government  at  the  exp>ense  of  any  citi- 
zen's freedom. 

Loyalty  is  found  in  the  citizen  who 
recognies  that  ours  is  a  government  of 
laws — that  the  law  must  be  independent 
and  fearless.  But  in  the  words  of  our 
26th  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
loyal  citizen  knows  that  "No  man  is 
above  the  law  and  no  man  is  below  it'; 
nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permission 
when  we  require  him  to  obey  it." 

Loyalty  is  found  in  the  citizen  who 
loves  his  fellow  man — who  wrongs  no 
man — who  believes  in  the  nobility  of 
hard  work — who  is  fi-ugal,  honest,  indus- 
trious and  sincere.  He  believes  that 
human  dignity  and  worth  are  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  American  way 
Of  life. 

Loyalty  Is  found  In  the  citizen  who 
desires  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
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worklngt  of  our  demooracy.  He  reoog- 
nlsM  that  oltlienahlp  and  rMponalblllty 
are  ma  one. 

Loyalty  la  found  In  the  oltlien  who 
knowi  that  the  future  can  be  bright  and 
secure  only  If  we  continue  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  the  pa«t  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future. 

The  obeervanco  of  Loyalty  Day  la  t 
serious  obligation.  It  Is  a  time  to  evalu- 
ate our  citlsenshlp.  It  la  a  time  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  "Loyalty  Is  the  ho- 
liest good  In  the  human  heart." 


Now  or  Never 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOVM 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion may  not  be  In  serious  danger,  but  it 
Is  in  greater  danger  than  ever  before. 

Russia  has  more  submarines,  more 
planes,  and  more  divisions  than  we 
have — and  la  adding  to  them  faster. 

Every  year  we  have  more  enemies  and 
fewer  friends.  The  last  to  go  Is  oil-rich 
Iraq. 

Every  year  Khrushchev  is  more  aggres- 
sive and  more  insulting. 

Every  year  we  have  a  larger  national 
debt.  Interest  alone  is  STVa  billion  dol- 
lars. Next  fiscal  year  it  will  be  over  $8.1 
billion. 

Every  year  Congress  spends  more  than 
our  Income,  the  larger  part  for  nonde- 
fense  spending,  things  we  have  been 
doing  without  and  can  continue  to  get 
along  without. 

Every  year  we  vote  to  increase  the 
number  of  civil  employees.  They  now 
number  more  than  2.300.000  at  an  annual 
payroll  In  excess  of  $13  billion. 

Every  year  it  is  harder  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  sell  Government  bonds; 
harder  to  borrow  the  money  Congress 
spends  above  the  budget— and  Interest 
rates  go  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  votes  to 
spend  more  than  the  budget  the  Govern- 
ment must  gobble  up  more  money  to 
finance  the  big  spending: 

First.  When  Congress  votes  to  spend 
more  than  we  take  in  the  dollar  depre- 
ciates.   Your  money  buys  less. 

Second.  When  Congress  votes  more 
money  than  the  budget,  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  for  every  family  in  America. 
Piices  increase  in  every  store. 

Third.  When  Congress  votes  more 
money  it  is  harder  to  get  a  loan.  And 
interest  is  higher.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  Washington  pawnbrokers  are  peti- 
tioning for  increased  rates. 

Fourth.  When  Congress  votes  to  spend 
above  the  budget  your  savings  are  worth 
loss.  Your  old  age  will  be  harder  than 
J  ou  expected. 

Fifth.  When  Congress  votes  to  spend 
for  things  we  have  been  doing  without 
and  can  continue  to  do  without,  your  life 
insurance  will  do  less  for  your  family  and 
your  fire  insuiance  will  not  build  your 
house  back. 


Sixth.  When  ContrtM  keepe  on  voting 
to  spend  past  the  budget  your  pension 
will  not  support  you  aa  well,  and  your 
social  security  will  not  provide  m  much 
•ecurlty. 

Seventh.  When  Congress  votes  to  Issue 
more  bonds  and  borrow  more  money, 
gambling  on  Wall  Street  grows  more 
frenzied  and  the  crash  Is  that  much 
nearer. 

Eighth.  When  Congreu  keepe  on 
spending  after  we  have  used  up  all  our 
Income.  Inflation  burns  higher  and  you 
have  less  confidence  In  Congress  and  the 
Government. 

Ninth.  When  Congress  keeps  on  spend- 
ing, taxes  must  go  up  instead  of  down. 

Tenth.  When  Congress  spends  and 
spends  our  allies  lose  faith  and  want  to 
compromise  with  the  enemy.  Our  ene- 
mies gain  confidence  and  refuse  to  dis- 
arm. 

Eleventh.  When  Congress  spends  for 
nondefense  pressure  groups,  war  Is 
nearer.  Khrushchev  is  just  waiting  un- 
til Congress  spends  us  into  bankruptcy. 

Every  time  Congress  votes  to  spend  a 
dollar  we  do  not  have  for  things  we  can 
get  along  without,  they  are  voting  you 
and  your  family  and  your  Nation  into 
greater  danger  and  shorter  rations. 

Here  is  what  the  Reader's  Digest  says 
about  it: 

Th«  Ominous  Disthust  or  thi  Dollas 
The  flight  from  Government  bonds  la  mora 
ominous  than  most  Washington  officials  care 
to  admit  publicly.  Several  recent  Treasury 
financing  operations  have  failed  badly.  Aa 
a  result,  the  Treasury  la  being  forced  to  run 
faster  and  faster  merely  to  keep  up  with  Its 
maturities.  The  fact  Is  that  the  richest  na- 
tion In  the  world  Is  now  operating  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis. 

The  effect  of  all  this  seems  utterly  lost  on 
advocates  of  dynamic  new  spending  programs 
to  speed  business  expansion,  eliminate  un- 
employment. 

The  Treasury  cannot  spend  more  money 
than  it  gets  through  taxes  and  Government 
security  issues.  Tet  professional  and  naive 
investors  both  now  distrust  the  latter.  This 
means  recourse  to  financing  through  the 
banks,  which  Increases  the  money  supply  and 
Is  directly  Inflationary. 

The  classic  sources  of  savings  upon  which 
the  Treasury  must  draw  If  It  Is  to  manage 
the  public  debt  In  orderly  fashion  are  being 
diverted.  Institutions  and  Individuals  alike 
are  Investing  their  funds  elsewhere.  This 
clearly  reflects  basic  distrust  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  responsibility.  As  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  William  McC.  Martin  pute 
it.  "Investors  cannot  be  Induced  to  purchase 
flxed-lncome  securities  If  they  fear  a  steady 
erosion  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar." Yet  thla  Is  precisely  what  they  do  fear, 
omclal  Treasury  flgxires  tell  the  story. 
During  the  past  6  years  the  assets  of  Insur- 
ance companies,  mutual  savings  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  pension  funds 
rose  by  about  SlOO  bllUon— but  not  a  penny 
of  this  additional  money  went  into  Govern- 
ment Issues. 

During  this  same  period,  private  citizens 
had  new  savings  on  the  order  of  $137  billion 
available  for  Investment  either  through  sav- 
ings Institutions  or  directly  in  securities  and 
mortgages.  None  of  this  flow  of  capital  went 
into  Government  obligations,  on  balance. 

Refusal  of  the  Investing  public  to  put  new 
funds  into  Federal  Issues  forces  the  Treasury 
to  finance  by  devious  means.  For  example, 
it  sells  tax  anticipation  notes  to  corporations 
at  whatever  price  the  market  offers.  This  Is. 
in  effect,  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  before 
they  are  due.  And  It  sella  other  short-term 
Issues  to  banks,  which  treat  them  as  ca«h. 


Since  they  eaa  be  turned  into  dollars  by  re- 
dlseounUnt— thus  ortatlni  more  money. 

t7nl«M  hopes  for  balancing  the  budcet  oaa 
b«  rtvlved,  the  Trsasury  will  have  no  alterna- 
tlvs  but  to  continue  this  course.  That  ore- 
atss  stUl  further  probltms;  (l)  It  will  push 
up  its  interest  cost  even  higher:  (3)  It  will 
neoesaiUM  nsw  offerings  at  more  frequent 
Intsrvsls. 

Restoration  of  faith  In  ths  dollar  rcqulrsi 
facing  up  to  ths  Treasury's  dilemma.  But 
that  U  something  Congress  still  seems  un- 
prepared to  do.  The  testimony  of  Treasury 
officials  hM  brought  out  clearly  the  need 
for  fiscal  ssnlty.  But  such  pleas  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  mean  comparatively  little  to  a 
Congress  which  la  being  preasured  from  all 
aides  to  approve  vital  new  Federal  spending 
programs. 

These  pressures  are  direct,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congresa  la  subject  to  them.  The  bad 
truth  Is  that  they  do  not  come  solely,  or  ev«n 
primarily,  from  labor-liberal  groups.  Con- 
servatives are  Just  as  active  In  sponaorlng 
at>ending  programs  when  their  own  Intcreets 
are  Involved. 

Congrees  lacks  any  real  machinery,  more- 
over, with  which  to  keep  the  budget  under 
control.  Its  dual  system  of  appropriating 
directly  for  some  programs  and  authorising 
agencies  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  with 
no  time  limit  on  either  type  of  sfwndlng. 
sklru  the  whole  problem.  There  is  no  close' 
tie  between  the  voting  of  expenditures  and 
the  voting  of  revenues  to  provide  the  neees- 
aary  funda.  Thia  makes  a  hold-the-Une  pol- 
icy difficult  under  any  conditions. 

Spot  checks  of  congresaional  mall  fall  to 
reveal  any  strong  national  demand  for  a 
balanced  budget.  Many  people  are  writing, 
but  most  also  want  local  needs  considered. 
Federal  debt-management  problems  not 
only  arouse  concern  on  the  part  of  Treasury 
officials  but  also  affect  the  taxpayer's  pocket- 
book.  Interest  cost  on  the  money  the  Gov- 
ernment has  hired  now  runs  to  $8.1  billion 
yearly.  This  is  second  only  to  defense  In  the 
fiscal  1960  budget  of  $77  billion,  and  repre- 
sents almost  a  30-percent  increase  within  the 
past  5  years  alone. 

The  continuing  shift  In  Treasury  debt  to 
shorter  and  shorter  Issues  U  creating  other 
worries.  With  buyers  backing  away  from 
Issues  having  a  longer  term  than  a  year,  re- 
funding operations  become  larger  and  more 
frequent.  Financing  exclusively  in  -  the 
l-yeor  area  means  that  within  4  years  75 
percent  of  the  total  debt  would  have  to  be 
refunded  each  year. 

The  upward  trend  of  Interest  rates  has. 
moreover,  still  some  way  to  go.  Not  only 
does  the  Treasury  face  further  maturities 
this  half-year  which  must  be  refunded;  It  ■' 
will  also  have  to  raise  some  $6  billion  to 
$7  bllUon  of  new  money  In  the  second  half. 
If  business  recovery  conUnues  as  expected, 
the  Treasury  wlU  be  competing  with  heavy 
business  loan  requirements. 

Elsenhower's  impossible  position  on  spend- 
ing versus  economy  Is  Illustrated  In  his  ef- 
fort to  boost  rural  electrical  cooperative  In- 
t-srest  rates.  He  wants  co-ops  to  pay  the  same 
rate  (about  4  percent)  that  the  Treasury 
must  bear  when  It  borrows  In  the  open  mar- 
ket—Just enough  to  cover  basic  costs.  Yet 
the  President  Is  stymied  by  the  congressional 
farm  bloc.  Democratic  leaders  assured  the 
cooperatives  that  the  2-perceiU  rate  will  go 
untouched. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Treasury's  problem  Is 
a  simple  fact.  er.slly  grasped  by  anyone.  This 
la  that  governmenu,  like  Individuals,  can- 
not spend  more  than  they  take  In  without 
being  hurt.  In  the  case  of  governments, 
continuing  deficit  spending  debases  the  cur- 
rency. This  is  the  essence  of  today's  distrust 
of  the  dollar. 


It  may  be  added.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
next  world  war  will  be  different  in  many 
respects  from  any  previous  world  war  in 
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hlstorr*  We  will  not  be  flfhtint  for  vic- 
tory; we  will  be  fighting  for  survival. 

The  decisive  phase  of  the  war  will  be 
fought  in  America.  And  if  America  loeet 
it  will  be  a  war  of  extermination,  The 
Russian  firing  squads  will  leave  only  the 
uneducated  and  the  unskilled,  and  our 
form  of  government,  our  way  of  life,  and 
our  people  as  we  know  them  today  will 
ceAMc  to  exist.  It  la  a  familiar  program 
followed  In  every  satellite  government 
Russia  has  liberated. 

With  that  in  prospect,  however  re- 
mote, can  we  not  for  the  present  tighten 
our  belts  a  little  and  deny  ourselves  some 
of  the  nondefense  "knicknacks"  the  pres- 
lure  groups  are  urging? 


Misrde  for  tbe  District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IM  THK  HOU8B  OF  RXPRBBENTATIVK8 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  very 
wisely  adopted  a  resolution  against  so- 
called  home  nile.  These  ladies  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  a  beautiful,  cul- 
tural and  charming  National  Capital 
with  an  American,  patriotic  atmosphere. 
These  ladles  are  taking  a  stand  along- 
side of  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  James  Madison,  James  Mon- 
roe and  the  other  great  Founding  Fath- 
ers of  our  country. 

The  Federation's  resolution  opposing 
home  rule  is  in  absolute  keeping  with 
their  resolution  favoring  Washington's 
Cultural  Center.  I  hope  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  both  projects.  This  great  and 
wonderful  organization  Is  presently 
headed  by  Mrs.  T.  David  Gates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  is  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  as  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  home  rule 
program  would  be  anything  but  home 
rule.  It  would  be  misrule  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Washington  being  run  by  po- 
litical bosses  in  the  smoke-filled  head- 
quarters of  some  dues-paying  society  of 
agitation  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  my 
talk  before  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  last 
Saturday: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  pa- 
triotism and  foresight  in  opposing  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Millions 
of  Americana  In  every  aection  of  the  United 
States  share  your  thinking  that  represent- 
^^tlve  government  and  freedom  might  suffer 
by  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  home  rule  In  a  very  short  time  the 
Qongress.  the  courts,  departments  of  the 
l^eral  Government,  and  even  the  President 
would  be  subjected  to  harassment,  demon- 
strations, picketing,  undue  pressure,  and 
propaganda  coined  and  conceived  in  a  so- 
cialistic mlU  hundreds  of  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, if  not  In  foreign  lands. 

Under  home  rule  the  local  political  ma- 
chine would  soon  become  the  pawn  of  more 
powerful  and  ainlster  pressure  groups  with 


headquarters  elsewhere.  There  would  be  no 
real  democracy  in  Washington  under  home 
rule.  Local  politics  would  be  controlled  by 
pressure  groups,  propaganda,  and  stupendous 
slush  funds  from  other  areas.  Ths  local 
machine  would  become  a  stepping  stone  to 
be  used  by  every  Capitol  Hill  presidential 
aspirant  on  hU  way  to  the  national  con- 
vention. Both  national  politlcnl  parties 
would  use  the  local  polltlcsl  machine  to 
lobby  for  their  pet  projects  on  Capitol  Hill 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  nt  the  grass- 
roots of  our  country.  If  Washington  were 
granted  home  rule,  conditions  would  become 
so  Intolerable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Btaus  would  demand  that  the  CaplMl  be 
moved. 

In  considering  this  home  rule  question,  we 
all  should  remind  ourselves  that  the  over- 
throw of  every  French  Republic  was  bred 
and  nurtured  by  the  Parisian  mob  of  France's 
capital  city.  Only  last  year  the  Communist 
coup  d'etat  In  Iraq  was  made  possible  by  the 
capital  city  mobs  of  Baghdad  who,  over- 
night, lynched  the  government  officials, 
mobbed  Americans,  and  took  over  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Founding  Fathers  moved  the  Capital 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  eacape  local 
political  pressure  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Founding  Fathers  saw  the  Immediate  neces- 
sity of  the  Government  operating  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  undue  local  pressure 
and  mob  psychology. 


Due  Credit  to  "American  Fomm  of  the 
Air"  and  ''Youth  WaaU  To  Know'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  tnw  TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"American  Ponmi  of  the  Air,"  America's 
oldest  discussion  program,  and  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know"  are  time  honored  pro- 
grams. The  radio  and  television  indus- 
try has  presented  these  programs  to  the 
American  public  for  many  years.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  need 
for  programs  of  this  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  been  the  victims  of 
poor  scheduling,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  presented  usually  early  Sun- 
day afternoon,  along  with  other  educa- 
tional and  informative  programs. 

This  year,  the  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Co.,  in  cooperation  with  my 
friend,  Theodore  Granik,  has  pioneered 
in  making  these  two  fine  programs  avail- 
able to  the  American  public  during  regu- 
larly scheduled  evening  hours  on  week- 
day nights,  when  the  largest  potential 
viewing  and  listening  audience  is  avail- 
able. This  move  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. This  Innovation  provides  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  important 
Issues  by  leading  authorities  in  their 
fields.  Never  before  has  such  a  large 
potential  audience  been  made  available 
by  the  network  for  this  type  of  program- 
ing. 

Both  the  "American  Forum  of  the  Air" 
and  "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  are  tele- 
cast once  each  month.  The  programs 
are  recorded  by  video  tape  facilities  and 
are  distributed  hy  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  television  stations 


throuffhout  the  Nation.  Many  of  my 
distinguished  ooUeagues  in  the  House 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
on  either  one  or  both  of  these  fine  pro- 
grams and  it  ii  moat  gratifying  to  know 
that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  the  crucial  issuea 
facing  Congresi. 

Several  of  the  Members  of  the  U.8. 
Senate  have  already  appeared  in  this 
new  series.  Senator  Wayni  Moaai  and 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  opened  the 
new  series,  discussing  the  need  for  labor 
legislation  and  recently  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Talmadce  discussed  the 
controversial  civil  rights  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  "Youth 
Wants  To  Know"  the  guest  was  Senator 
HuMPHRiY,  who  was  questioned  by  high 
school  students  regarding  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Great  tribute  should  he  paid  to  Mr. 
Donald  McOannon,  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
Theodore  Granik,  founder  and  producer 
of  the  "American  Forum  of  the  Air"  and 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know"  for  pioneering 
this  new  concept  In  programing.  This 
opportunity  for  leaders  in  the  field  of 
government,  education,  science,  business, 
labor  and  others  to  debate  openly  the 
Issues  affecting  all  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation,  attests  to  the  public  service 
performed  by  the  radio  and  television 
industry.  The  continued  success  of  the 
"American  Forum  of  the  Air"  and 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know."  the  first  to  be 
presented  during  prime  evening  time, 
demonstrates  that  at  last  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  has  recognized  the  need  for 
Informative  educational  programing  in 
the  most  advantageous  time  periods. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  note 
here.  Theodore  Granik.  who  produces 
both  of  these  shows  with  the  Westing- 
house Broadcasting  Co.,  is,  I  repeat,  an 
old  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  was  the  first 
guest  on  the  "American  Forum"  31  years 
ago,  the  progenitor  of  this  program  and 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know."  On  many  a 
night  Ted  and  I  struggled  to  bring  these 
programs  into  being  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  have  joined  me 
in  recognizing  the  proud  record  created 
by  both  these  programs.  From  my  van- 
tage point  of  37  years  in  Congress,  I  say 
to  Ted  and  the  Westinghouse  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  "Well  done." 


Rural  Mail  Carrier  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27, 1959 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Frank  Pawlowskl,  a  citizen  of 
Ruth.  Mich.,  has  recently  retired  after 
over  40  years  of  service  as  a  rural  mail 
carrier.  On  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment it  is  fitting  that  we  should  give  rec- 
ognition to  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  people  of  his  community. 
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Following  the  example  set  by  hla 
father,  who  was  also  a  rural  letter  car- 
rier. Mr.  Pawlowski  served  as  a  substi- 
tute rural  carrier  at  Ruth  from  1915  to 
1918.  On  May  23,  1921,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  regular  carrier  on  route  No.  1. 
Over  the  years  he  traveled  one  of  the 
longest  rural  routes  of  Its  kind  in  the 
Nation.  With  perseverance  typical  of 
his  fellow  carriers,  he  covered  his  66-mile 
route  in  fair  weather  and  foul.  Each 
winter  he  battled  snowstorms  hostile  to 
all  movement  in  the  service  of  his 
patrons.  He  can  take  pride  in  a  lifetime 
of  work  well  done. 

Along  with  his  wife,  Gertrude,  he  can 
be  proud,  too,  of  the  fine  family  they 
have  raised.  Their  son  was  educated  in 
law,  and  is  now  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force.  Among  their  four  daughters, 
they  have  two  nurses  and  a  school- 
teacher. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
Join  me  in  wishing  him  long  years  of 
healthy  and  happy  retirement. 


Tribute  to  Tom  Rivers :  Ambassador  of 
Recreatioa 


'     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.   Speaker.  Howard 
Henderson,  vice  president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  the  world's  largest  adver- 
tising agency,  has  sent  around  a  memo- 
randum to  his  friends  about  a  graduate 
of  Mount  Hermon   School.     Since  the 
days  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  this  Massa- 
chusetts institution  has  enkindled  within 
its  students  a   world   vision  and   world 
mission.     One  of  these  graduates,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  Thomas  E.  Rivers,  director 
general.  International  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, with  offices  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Plaza,  New  York.    In  Mount  Her- 
mon. Rivers  caught  a  vision  which  has 
matured  through  more  than  4  decades 
of  service  to  recreation.    As  a  young  man 
he  learned  from  John  R.  Mott  that  life 
should  be  an  earnest  effort  to  make 
every  decision  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
world  from  the  perspective  of  the  dedi- 
cated heart. 

For  nearly  40  years  "Tom"  Rivers,  as 
he  is  known  around  the  world,  served  as 
an  executive  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association.     In  1956  a  great  interna- 
tional recreation  congress  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  the  effec- 
tive cooperation  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
recreation  executive.  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert W.  Crawford.    With  the  active  lead- 
ership and  financial  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Recreation  Association  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  October  3.  1956.    Among 
the  important  projects  developed  by  IRA 
has  been  the  annual  cooperative  com- 
munity recreation  exchange  project  ad- 
ministered under  grants  from  the  State 
Department.     Lord  Luke,  chairman  of 


the  International  Recreation  Association 
Board,  said  at  a  reception  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  recently  that  "Mr.  Rivers 
has  taken  a  technical  subject  and  lifted 
it  to  the  level  of  statesmanship." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  my 
mentioning  Mr.  Rivers  in  connection 
with  the  memorandum  circulated  by  Mr. 
Henderson  is  that  Paul  Douglass,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  one  of  America's  leading  educators, 
in  an  address  on  "Types  of  Creative 
Leaders"  at  the  13th  annual  Great  Lakes 
Training  Institute  of  Indiana  University 
at  Pokagon  Park,  selected  Rivers  as  one 
of  our  representative  creative  leaders, 
"the  kind  of  human  beings  who  dream, 
pioneer,  invent,  act.  and  lead." 

Quoting  Paul  Hoffman's  favorite 
phrase  from  Kipling.  Mr.  Douglass  said 
that  today  there  is  a  search  for  a  prin- 
ciple that  will  "walk  up  and  down  in  the 
hearts  of  men."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  world  struggle  of  ideologies  does  not 
seek  merely  more  bread,  but  rather  to 
increase  income  as  surplus  over  mini- 
mum needs  to  provide  for  man  the  most 
prized  of  all  desires — leisure  in  freedom — 
and  the  wherewithal  to  enjoy  it.  What 
all  the  people  of  the  world  want,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  share  a  common  dividend 
of  creative  leisure  from  the  operation  of 
our  heavily  industrialized  society. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  that  Emerson, 
one  of  our  Massachusetts  immortals,  ad- 
vised us  that  'every  great  and  command- 
ing moment  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
is  the  triumph  of  some  great  enthu- 
siasm" and  that  Thomas  Paine  observed 
that  "an  army  of  principles  will  pene- 
trate where  an  army  of  soldiers  cannot; 
It  will  succeed  where  diplomatic  manage- 
ment would  fail."  Mankind  everywhere  is 
yearning  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  cre- 
ative life  in  the  experience  of  leisure. 
As  the  international  ambassador  of  rec- 
reation. Tom  Rivers  deserves  the  support 
of   every   American.     Massachusetts    is 
proud  of  him. 


BUI  To  Amend  Transportation  Act  of  1958 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  thorougli  consideration  and  re- 
view by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission before  commuter  and  passenger 
trains  are  permitted  to  be  discontinued. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958.  vvhich  now  permits  rail- 
roads to  automatically  discontinue  pas- 
senger trains  5  months  after  the 
application  for  discontinuance  if  no  for- 
mal action  has  been  taken  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  27  notices 
to  discontinue  approximately  100  trains 
are  presently  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission. And  railroads  are  threatening 
to  discontinue  additional  service  affect- 


ing many  more  thousands  of  passengers. 
The  records  show  that  a  time  range  of  5 
months  has  been  proven  inadequate  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
properly  investigate  and  make  findings 
upon  this  flood  of  discontinuance  re- 
quests. Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  the  net 
result  would  be  discontinuance  of  passen- 
ger trains  which  will  be  accomplished  by 
default,  without  public  hearings  and 
without  a  careful  determination  by 
proper  authorities.  This  inevitably 
would  be  followed  by  an  ignoring  of  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.    For  example,  after 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  discon- 
tinuance of  passenger  service,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  hold  a 
public  hearing  prior  to  acting  upon  the 
application.      Likewise,    all    interested 
parties  would  be  permitted  to  be  heard 
at  the  hearing.     It  would  seem  that  the 
restrictive  5-month  time  hmitatlon  now 
placed   on   the  Commission   should   be 
eliminated.     The   Commission  must  be 
empowered  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Under  the  present  law  the  Commission 
has  no  such  power.     By  following  this 
procedure  the  interests  of  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  commuting  public,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large,  would  be  properly 
recognized,  and  any  decisions  regarding 
railroad  passenger  service  must  be  made 
only  after  all  i-elevant  factors  have  re- 
ceived full  consideration  in  the  appro- 
priate body. 

I  understand  very  well  the  financial 
troubles  of  the  railroads,  especially  those 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  assist  them  in  their  present  diffl- 
cultles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958,  for  which  I  voted 
both  in  conunittee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  provided  $500  million  for 
their  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  I  insist 
that  we  must  give  every  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  this  problem 
Is  certainly  not  a  brand  new  one.    In 
fact.  2  years  ago  I  strongly  protested  the 
curtailment  of  passenger  service  in  my 
Eighth    Congressional    District    by    the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.    At  that  time 
I  stated  that  I  thought  such  large  cur- 
tailments were  in  disregard  of  the  public 
Interest.    Many  of  my  constituents  can- 
not reach  Boston  by  public  conveyance, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  bus  line  serving  the 
district  has  been  on  a  very  prolonged 
strike.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
all  practical  Intents  and  purposes  there 
is  no  bus  service.    This,  coupled  with  the 
continuing  abandonment  of  train  serv- 
ice, forces  most  to  reach  their  place  of 
employment  by  private  automobile.    On- 
arriving  at  Boston,  the  motorist  finds  no 
place  to  park;  he  also  finds  that  both  hei 
and  his  car  are  unwelcome,  that  parking, 
for  pay  facilities  are  nonexistent,  and"^ 
his  personal  transportation  problems  al- 
most unsolvable. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White  recommends 
bicycling  as  a  way  to  strengthen  our 
heart  and  preserve  our  health.  How- 
ever, the  inclement  winters  and  springs 
of  Massachusetts  make  this  alternative 
to  the  transportation  problem  a  difficult 
one.  even  if  at  times  it  seems  as  the  only 
possible  solution  to  the  present  attitude 
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of  the  railroads  against  carrying  pas- 
sengers. 

Many  hundreds  of  my  constituents 
have  either  purchased  or  built  homes 
with  reliance  on  train  service  which  was 
then  in  existence  but  presently  is  merely 
a  memory.  Their  problem  is  personal. 
but  their  interest  is  public.  To  that  ex- 
tent I  feel  legislation  to  return  the  con- 
cept of  public  interest  to  the  running  of 
railroads  is  imperative. 

I  realize  that  my  proposal  today  is  not 
a  cure-all  for  solving  the  present  com- 
muter crisis  in  cities  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  But  I  do  believe  that  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  railroad  commuter 
service  is  of  critical  importance  to  these 
areas.  It  is.  therefore,  my  hope  that 
hearings  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member,  will  soon 
be  scheduled  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


PassoTer,  5719 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSZTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR  ESENTATTVBB 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  now.  as 
the  solemn  and  Joyous  season  of  the 
Passover  Is  observed  by  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, it  is  appropriate  for  Americans  to 
think  over  the  relationship  between  our 
Nation  and  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  minority  group 
within  our  multifariovus  civilization. 
This  Is  a  time  for  makin;;  sure  that  our 
national  policy  toward  Israel  keeps  to 
the  generous  and  helpful  direction  set 
during  the  Truman  Administration,  so 
that  the  courageous  ne\(  country,  with 
its  ancient  traditions  and  ;t8  strong  moral 
purpose,  may  form  a  renter  of  both 
spiritual  growth  and  material  prosperity 
for  the  discouraged  and  ImiMverished 
region  of  the  Middle  East;.  As.  with  the 
Jewish  people,  we  recall  the  Biblical  tale 
of  oppression  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  let 
us  work  with  the  Jewish  people  to  make 
sure  that  no  such  authoritarian  rule,  no 
Communist  or  other  dictatorship,  shall 
prevail  In  that  region,  and  that  no  nation 
or  race  shall  oppress  another.  We  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  open  the  channels 
of  trade,  of  travel,  of  immigration  and 
emigration.  Political  freedom  is  freedom 
in  name  only  so  long  sls  it  does  not  In- 
clude freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of 
movement.  Our  American  immigration 
laws  should  be  liberalized  and  equalized 
so  as  to  admit  more  refugees  from  east- 
em  European  nations,  and  particularly 
from  Rumania,  where  the  need  is  par- 
ticularly pressing. 

WX   JOIN    WrrH    THI    CHUJMtN    OF    ISSAXL    IN 
PKATEH    FOR    PK/CX 

Within  our  own  borders,  and  through- 
out the  world,  we  should  be  ready  to 
speak  and  act  with  firmness  and  vigor 
to  eliminate  discrimination,  and  to  pre- 
vent violence  against  the  Jews  or  any 
other  minority  groups.  Surely  all 
Christians,  and  men  of  good  wUl  of  all 
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faiths,  can  join  wholeheartedly  with  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  prayer  that 
forms  the  final  benediction  of  the  Pass- 
over Seder: 

With  aongs  of  praise  we  have  lifted  up  the 
cup,  symbolizing  the  divine  promises  of  sal- 
vation, and  we  have  called  upon  the  name 
of  Ood.  Let  us  again  lift  our  soul  to  God 
in  faith  and  hope.  May  He  who  broke 
Pharoah's  yoke,  forever  shatter  all  fetters  of 
oppression  and  hasten  the  day  when  swords 
shall  at  last  be  broken  and  wars  ended.  Soon 
may  He  cause  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption 
to  be  heard  in  all  lands,  so  that  mankind — 
freed  from  violence  and  from  wrong  and 
united  in  an  eternal  confidence  of  brother- 
hood—may  celebrate  the  universal  Passover 
in  the  name  of  oxa  Ood  of  freedom. 


Ab  Inroad  to  Federal  Control  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27. 1959 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
couraged when  I  receive  a  letter  such  as 
the  one  I  herewith  Insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  the  i>eople  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress  opposing  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Tills  letter  from  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  R  E.  WoUenhaupt. 
of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  sets  out  well  and 
concise  the  general  feeling  about  Federal 
aid  to  education  which  prevails  in  the 
Seventh  Iowa  District. , 

Of  course.  I  also  receive  a  few  letters 
in  favor  of  it,  but  such  letters  are  be- 
coming fewer  and  fewer  as  time  goes 
on.  because  more  and  more  people  are 
becoming  thoroughly  convinced  they  do 
not  want  the  education  of  their  children 
controlled  from  Washington,  D.C. 

CoNOKXss  or  Tin  UmrxD  Statzs. 

HOTTSK    or    RzFKESEKTATrVES, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  26,  1959. 

Mr.    R.    K.    WOLLENHAUPT, 

Fontanelle,  Iowa. 

DcAK  Mk.  Wollinhaupt:  Thank  you  bo 
much  for  your  wonderful  letter  of  AprU  13. 
It  Is  so  reassuring  to  have  a  thoughtful  and 
well-considered  message.  One  letter  like 
yours,  pleading  for  fiscal  sanity,  overcomes 
a  dozen  of  the  opposite  variety,  which  In- 
sist that  the  Federal  Treasury  pay  for  every- 
thing from  cradle  to  grave. 

So  that  you  will  know  your  letter  came 
to  a  S3rmpathetlc  correspondent,  please  let 
me  refer  you  to  the  attached  speech  I  made 
In  the  House  last  summer  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ben  p.  Jensen. 

Mr.  WoUenhaupt's  letter  and  my  re- 
marks above  referred  to,  follows: 

PONTANDXI,  Iowa,  April  13,  1959. 
Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
V.S.  Representative. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Jensen  :  At  a  parents  and  teach- 
ers meeting  held  recently  at  our  pubUc 
school,  a  film  was  shown  entitled  "Break- 
through to  Better  SchooU."  This  parUcular 
film   has    been   developed   by   the    National 


Education  Association  and  emphasizes  the 
passage  of  the  Murray-MetcaU  bUl  which 
provides  a  measure  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation for  school  buildings  and  teacher 
salaries. 

I  personally  felt  that  the  film  was  quite 
"slanted"  to  create  a  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward Federal  aid.  I  also  feel  that  the  film 
does  not  in  itself  reveal  the  total  pictiire 
as  to  what  may  be  involved  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  Federal  aid.  It  wotild 
seem  to  me  that  there  are  many  ramifica- 
tions relative  to  the  administration  of  a 
Federal -aid-to-education  program  which 
might  have  numerous  bad  results.  Further, 
that  measures  of  this  type  are  not  con- 
sistently American  in  nature  but  instead  re- 
flect a  measure  of  discredit  on  our  fore- 
fathers, who,  instead  of  pleading  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance,  would  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  hard  work, 
manage  to  get  the  Job  done  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  all  want 
good,  adequate  schools  for  the  children  of 
oiu-  State  and  Nation  and  I  am  sxire  we  are 
desirous  of  paying  our  teachers  adequate 
and  proper  salaries.  I  feel,  however,  that 
this  Is  not  the  function  or  the  Immediate 
problem  of  the  Federal  Government.  Surely 
this  should  be,  and  can  be  handled  at  the 
local  levels  of  Government  If  people  wlU  but 
put  their  minds  to  the  task  at  hand.  While 
costs  of  building,  maintaining,  and  op- 
erating schools  are  high  indeed.  I  cannot 
beUeve  that  there  is  any  conununity  in  this 
State  of  Iowa  which  is  unable  to  meet  its 
financial  obligations  for  adequate  school 
purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  too  many  years, 
now.  we  have  been  conditioned  to  follow  the 
course  of  least  resistance  and  instead  of 
facing  our  local  problems  and  taking  neces- 
sary action,  we  turn  to  the  already  over- 
burdened Federal  Government  to  pour  out 
money  for  measures  which  we  should  be  pro- 
viding o\u«elve8.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
Government  is  Itself  to  blame  for  this  situa- 
tion due  to  its  removal  of  the  gold  standard 
and  inaugurating  an  irredeemable  monetary 
system. 

I  firmly  support  the  stand  of  President 
Elsenhower  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  ex- 
pendittires  to  balance  the  budget.  I  hope 
that  all  good  Republicans  give  him  their 
unwavering  support  toward  eliminating  the 
reckless  and  Irresponsible  spending  ventiu'es 
which  have  been  prevalent  for  so  long. 

If  additional  funds  are  necessary  to  care 
for  o\ir  schools,  additional  taxes  must  be 
raised  at  the  local  levels  involved.  We  all 
dislike  taxes,  but  It  is  better  to  pay  as  we  go 
than  to  have  the  Federal  Government  make 
handouts  derived  frcun  no  other  soiu-ce  thah 
deficit  financing.  Presumably  such  a  meas- 
ure as  this  bill  woiild  be  financed  in  that 
manner.  This  method  may  seem  more  pain- 
less temporarily  but  in  the  long  run  will 
surely  lead  to  our  economic  destruction  and 
provide  an  inroad  to  socialism  or  worse. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
press your  views  on  Federal  aid  to  education 
generally  and  on  the  Murray-Metcalf  bUl  In 
particular. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.   E.  WOLLENHATTPT. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  104, 
pt.  18,  page  16737  J 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
lmo\is  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
iraint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  lowat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  develop  the  minds 
of  a  people  so  they  can  govern  themselves 
and  thus  be  the  masters  of  their  own  destiny 
instead  of  being  a  mere  servant  of  an  aU- 
powerful  government,  controlled  from  the 
seat    of    a    powerful    paternal    government. 
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That  was  one  of  the  compelilng  reasons  why 
our  Founding  Fathers  placed  great  emphasis 
on  the  Individual  and  established  our  free 
private  enterprise  system.  It  was  never  their 
purpose  that  the  Congress  should  establish 
such  laws  as  would  finally  bring  about  a 
system  here  where  any  freeborn  American 
would  be  beholden  to  a  paternal  goverzunent 
tor  their  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  Amer- 
ica if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  our 
boys  and  girls  can  say  to  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  "We  owe  you  little  for  our  higher 
education,"  and  I  fear  that  day  will  come 
if  this  bill  Is  made  the  law  of  the  land.  For 
then  we  will  be  educating  our  children  to 
depend  too  much  on  a  paternal  government, 
and  to  expect  and  accept  all  sorts  of  Federal 
controls  as  Is  the  case  in  every  nation  on 
earth  where  liberty  Is  gone  and  where  the 
individual  Is  only  a  pawn  In  the  hands  of  a 
Socialist  all-powerful  government,  because 
such  an  act  as  Is  here  proposed  by  H.R.  13247, 
had  been  ruled  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have 
already  gone  too  far  In  that  direction.  Re- 
member that  age-old  adage  : 

"Just  as  you  bend  the  twig  so  will  the 
tree  be  when  It's  big." 

That  admonition  holds  just  as  true  today 
as  when  those  words  were  first  uttered. 

Also,  let  us  not  forget  that,  at  this  very 
minute,  we  have  a  staggering  Federal  debt 
of  over  $275  billion— but  not  with  my  vote. 
Yet,  here  we  are  considering  a  bill  which  will, 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years,  add  billions  more 
Which  our  children  and  their  children  will 
have  to  pay.  Yes,  most  of  the  very  same 
Americans  that  this  bill  seeks  to  help  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill  In  burdensome  taxes.  If 
they  can,  or  suffer  the  consequences.  The 
true  facts  are,  there  Is  not  a  school  district, 
or  a  county  or  a  State  in  this  Union  which 
Is  not  more  able  financially  than  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  proper  and  adequate 
facilities  for  their  children,  and  I  am  siu-e 
if  most  of  the  parents  and  their  good 
thoughtful  children  knew  that  Federal  con- 
trol is  written  Into  every  title  of  this  bill 
they  would  say.  "kill  It."  as  would  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  first  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  our  children  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
parents,  next  on  the  school  district,  next  on 
the  State,  and  only  In  impacted  areas  where 
Federal  establishments  have  created  a  school 
expense  too  great  for  the  taxpayers  of  a 
B<;hool  district  to  support,  there  and  only 
there  should  the  Federal  Government  aid 
interfere,  or  dictate. 


The  Bif  Dilemma:  Conscience  or  Votes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   ORCOON 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  most  In- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  article 
entitled  "The  Big  Dilemma:  Conscience 
or  Votes."  The  article  was  written  by 
former  Senator  William  Benton,  who. 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  courageous  men  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
during  the  last  25  years.  His  article, 
wliich  was  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  of  yesterday, 
deals  with  the  whole  philosophical 
problem  which  faces  every  politician-^ 
namely,  whether  he  ever  has  a  right  to 
compromise  his  conscience  by  compro- 


mising what  he  knows  is  a  matter  of 
principle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb   Bio  Dn.zicMA;     Conscience    om    Votes 
(By  William  Benton) 
Should  a  legislator  compromise  his  prin- 
ciples In  order  to  be  a  successful  politician? 
How  far  should  he  go  in  order  to  be  elected? 
Is  it  enough  to  be  right  most  of  the  time, 
but  to  yield,  on  (x:casion,  to  the  predilections 
or  even  the  prejudices  of  his  constituents? 
Many  people  have  asked  me  about  the  di- 
lemma implicit  in  these  questions  which  has 
puzzled    students    of    politics    since    repre- 
sentative   government    began.      But,  para- 
doxically,   I    have    found     that    legislators 
themselves  are  much  less  puzzled — and  not 
because  they  are  morally  insensitive.     The 
problems  they  actually  confront,  either  as 
candidates  or  as  lawmakers,  are  rarely  black- 
and-white  Issues  of  conscience.     Almost  al- 
ways   they    are    questions   of    prudence   and 
Judgment — the  height  of  a  tariff  or  a  subsidy, 
the  size  of  a  budget  item,  or,  more  particu- 
larly, the  best  tactics  for  advancing  a  par- 
ticular cause  in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
colleagues  or  front  constituents  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  the  classic  dilemma  has  a 
new  relevance.  Issues  of  civil  and  human 
rights — for  example,  segregation— tend  to 
fall  in  the  category  of  conscience,  and  these 
are  critically  Imiwrtant  today.  We  had  a 
dramatic  example  last  November  In  the 
write-in,  paste-in  bllta  that  unseated  Rep- 
resentative Brooks  Hayes  In  the  Uttle  Rock 
district  because  his  record,  his  campaign 
and  his  conscience  had  classified  him  as  a 
moderate  on  race  Issues. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  was  myself  de- 
feated In  1962  on  an  Issue  of  conscience 
because  I  had  Insisted  on  denouncing  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  and  on  demanding  his  expul- 
sion from  the  Seiuite.  The  parallel  is  valid 
only  in  that  I  was  willing,  on  principle, 
to  take  publicly  a  position  that  seemed  po- 
litically dangerous  at  the  time.  As  it  turned 
out,  I  lost  because  1962  was  an  Elsenhower 
year,  not  on  the  McCarthy  Issue,  and  I  ran 
well  ahead  of  the  national  ticket. 

In  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton one  hears  It  said  occasionally  that  if  a 
Congressman  votes  right  95  percent  of  the 
time — that  Is,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
best  Judgment — he  can  afford  to  be  "wrong" 
on  5  percent  of  his  votes — that  Is,  against 
his  own  Judgment  or  conscience — In  seeking 
to  serve  some  particular  end.  Including  his 
reelection.  (He  is  8upi>osed  to  console  him- 
self that  his  defeated  opponent  would  doubt- 
less have  done  worse.)  The  same  formula 
has  been  said  to  apply  to  a  campaign  in 
which  the  candidate  Is  forced  to  take  con- 
troversial stands. 

Is  this  attitude  justifiable?  Can  such 
wrong  votes  be  defended? 

I  invited  some  of  my  former  colleagues 
to  share  In  this  discussion.  They  tend  to 
focus  on  the  question,  Should  a  legislator, 
once  elected,  compromise  as  a  matter  of 
practical  politics  in  order  to  push  necessary 
leglslaUon  through?  They  see  this  as  closely 
intertwined  with  the  question,  ShoiUd  a 
legislator  compromise  his  principles  in  order 
to  be  elected? 

None  of  these  colleagues  will  openly  admit 
that  a  principle  should  ever  be  abandoned, 
under  any  circumntances.  Almost  all  would 
agree  with  the  formulation  of  Prof.  T.  V. 
Smith,  the  philosopher-politician,  who 
wrote:  "A  politician  is  a  man  who  can  com- 
promise an  issue  without  compromising 
himself,  and  who  can  in  a  pinch  give  an 
Issue   away   without   himself   away." 

Two  thoughtful  Republicans  who  have 
just  retired— voluntarily— after  distinguish- 
ed careers  in  Congress  come  to  different 
conclusions  about  the  issue  of  conscience 
and  compromise  ns  applied  to  segregation. 
I  have  worked  Intimately  with  both.    They 


are  men  of  high  principle.  Senator  Ralph 
Flanders  of  Vermont,  who  seemingly  doM 
not  want  to  see  Governor  Faubus  In  the 
Senate,  writes  me: 

"There  is  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  'a 
Senator's  first  duty  is  to  get  reelected.'  This 
sounds  a  bit  cynical,  but  there  is  a  real 
vein  of  truth  in  it. 

"If  I  were  a  southern  Senator  and  were 
facing  the  Little  Rock  situation,  I  would  be 
strongly  moved  to  avoid  the  extreme  segre- 
gationist position,  but  would  also  avoid 
crusading  for  antlsegregatlon.  I  would  Join 
the  moderates  so  far  as  seemed  safe  and  hope 
for  reelection,  knowing  that  if  I  were  de- 
feated in  the  primaries  my  place  would  be 
taken  by  a  rabid  segregationist." 

Representative  John  Vorys.  of  Ohio,  who 
was  the  Intellectual  leader  of  the  Republican 
minority  interested  in  foreign  policy  In  the 
House,  says: 

"I  am  extremely  cautious  about  calling 
political  decisions  moral  issues.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  that  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  expendable  rather  than  indis- 
pensable, and  no  Congressman  or  Senator 
should  cast  a  vote  he  knows  is  wrong  in  order 
to  be  reelected.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  wrongneas  is  on  a  moral,  legal, 
economic,  or  other  issue. 

"As  Edmund  Bxirke  said :  "Your  representa- 
tive owes  you.  not  his  Industry  only,  but  his 
Judgment;  and  he  betrays  Instead  of  serving 
you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.' 

••Taking  the  example  you  mention,  I  think 
that  if  a  southern  Senator  Is  opposed  morally 
to  segregation  he  should  vote  his  convictions 
and  take  his  medicine.  For  one  thing,  he 
might  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  people 
admire  that  kind  of  courage." 

Two  of  my  correspondents  cited  the  vote 
on  the  1057  civil  righU  bill  and  reached  op- 
posite conclusions.  Senator  Watne  Moesk. 
of  Oregon,  never  one  to  shirk  an  unp>opular 
cause  and  one  of  the  most  coivageous  men 
In  the  hist<H7  of  the  Senate,  argues  that  the 
politician's  dilemma  can  \uually  be  resolved 
IX  he  works  bard  enough  at  Informing  his 
constituents.     He  writes: 

"Too  Often  and  too  readily  irrrlltlrlani 
when    they    vote    against    something    they 
know   is   in   the   public    interest — fall   back 
upon  the  excuse  that  'I  know  It  Is  right,  but 
people  dont  understand  it.* 

"What  these  polltlclaiu  dont  understand 
themselves  is  that  It  Is  part  of  their  function 
In  representative  government  to  get  the  facts 
across  to  the  people  so  they  will  understand. 
Instead,  they  become  panhandlers  for  votes. 
We  have  many  in  public  life  whe  are  afraid 
or  unwilling  to  be  defeated.  Winning  u 
their  only  goal,  not  true  public  service." 

Senator  Morse  is  certain  he  ooxild  not  have 
been  reelected  to  the  Senate  In  196«,  In  the 
face  of  the  Elsenhower  landslide.  If  publlo 
opinion,  which  had  opposed  some  of  his  votes 
when  he  cast  them,  had  not  later  swung  over 
to  his  view. 

Having  battled  for  civil  rights  throughout 
his  career,  he  was  nevertheless  the  only  Sen- 
ator outside  the  South  who  voted  against 
the  1967  clvu  rights  blU.  Here  U  an  ex- 
ample of  his  IndlTldiiallty  and  his  spirit.  He 
says: 

"Of  course,  I  recognise  the  need  for  oom- 
prcMnlse  In  legislation.  But  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1957  was  passed  because  Members  of 
Congress  wanted  to  be  on  record  as  having 
voted  for  something  with  that  title;  their 
bin  actually  compromised  the  dvtl  rights 
guarantee  of  the  14th  amendment.  I  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  such  a  compromise  of 
principle  U  ever  Justified.  When  a  principle 
is  compromised  it  is  destroyed  and  all  that 
is  left  is  a  statement  of  expediency. 

"  'But.'  says  the  doubter,  'when  does  the 
legislator  know  when  he  is  dealing  with  a 
matter  of  principle?'  The  answer  is  that 
his  brains  and  conscience  alwa3rs  tell  him 
so.  and  he  always  knows  when  he  has  com- 
promised a  principle." 
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Senator  Cuntom  P.  Amockson.  of  New 
Mexico,  one  at  the  most  able,  experienced 
and  humble  men  In  public  life,  reached  a 
different  conclusion  about  the  same  meas- 
sure: 

"The  House  had  passed  a  dvll  rights  bill. 

It  came  to  the  Senate.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  bypassed  and  the  bill  came  at 
once  to  the  Senate  floor.  Some  Senators 
were  determined  to  try  to  pa.ss  a  civil  rights 
bill  with  the  strongest  possible  lang\iage  and 
the  most  drastic  provisions.  They  could 
have  adopted  all  their  amendments,  perhaps, 
but  could  never  have  passed  the  bill  •  •  •. 

"I  became  disturbed  at  the  situation  be- 
cause I  wanted  a  dvU  rights  bill  passed. 
•  •  •  I  talked  It  over  with  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  out  of  our  conference  came 
my  approach  to  Senator  George  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  whom  I  greatly  admire.  We  de- 
veloped an  amendment  anc  were  subse- 
quently Joined  In  It  by  a  third  cosponsor. 
Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota. 
That  amendment  to  section  III  was  not 
pleasing  to  those  who  preferred  defeat  of  the 
bill  to  any  compromise,  but  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  paved  the  way  for  adop- 
tion of  another  amendment  previously  of- 
fered by  Senator  O'Mahonet  and  others. 
When  the  amending  process  wis  finished  the 
southerners  realized  they  could  not  success- 
fully filibuster  against  the  revised  bill  •  •  •• 

"Maybe  the  clTll  rlghta  bill  was  not  every- 
thing It  ought  to  be;  maybe  It  will  need  to 
be  amended  in  view  of  UtUe  Rock  and  other 
spots.  That  will,  however,  come  easier  be- 
cause of  abuses  which  followed  the  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  by  t-he  85th  Con- 
gress and  win  be  much  easier  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  no-compromise 
faction  had  Ita  way  and  no  bill  resulted." 

Senator  Johwsok  of  Texas,  widely  admired 
as  majority  leader  at  the  Senate,  writes  me: 

"The  real  Issue  is  not  whether  a  man 
should  compromise — because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  compromising  a  principle — but 
whether  he  should  InsUt  on  asserting  his 
position  aggressively  on  every  single  Isstie 
that  comes  along. 

•Everybody  Is  fond  of  quoting  Clause- 
wltz'  dlctxun.  'War  is  politics  carried  on  by 
other  means'.  The  reverse  Is  also  trtxe  that 
politics  la  war  carried  on  by  other  means. 
When  It  is  viewed  In  that  perspective  the 
answer  becomes  somewhat  more  readily 
apparent.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say 
that  a  captain  of  infantry  out  on  a  scouting 
expedition  should  charge  into  a  regiment 
that  he  meets  unexpectedly. 

■•Nobody  would  expect  him  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  he  would  be  court-martialed  if  he  did 
anything  other  than  the  sensible  thing, 
which  is  to  fall  back  to  the  main  body  of 
troops  and  gather  his  forces  so  he  can  be 
ready  for  action  when  action  is  feasible. 

'•The  captain  of  infantry  has  not  com- 
promised his  position  because  he  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  his  men  or  his  followers 
by  fighting  under  impossible  circumstances. 
Similarly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  political 
leader  should  be  accused  of  compromising 
his  position  because  he  too  refused  to  fight 
on  impossible  terrain.  It  Is  essential  for  a 
political  leader  to  be  able  to  pick  the  ter- 
rain and  the  time  upon  which  he  will  give 
battle." 

Representative  John  W.  McCobmack,  of 
Massachusetta.  majority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  Job  requires  him 
to  steer  legislation  through  the  House. 
Eeems  to  agree  with  Senator  Johnson.  He 
writes: 

'•As  between  partial  progress  and  no  prog- 
ress. It  seems  to  me  that  the  constructive 
mind  takes  the  road  of  progress. 

"I  never  place  myself  mentally  in  the  po- 
sition of  compromising  principle  and  con- 
science. But  there  are  times  when  I  might 
harmonize  differences  in  order  to  make  prog- 


ress, or  maintain  unity,  and  then  start  the 
Journey  from  there. 

"The  extent  of  'compromise'  or  'harmoni- 
zation' depends  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  the  atmosphere,  the  strength  of 
the  opposition,  as  well  as  the  support  for  a 
meastire,  and  other  factors.  But  sometimes 
there  can  be  no  'compromise'  or  'harmoniza- 
tion,' such  as  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  in  1941,  3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor." 

Senator  John  F.  ELennedt's  book.  "Profiles 
in  Courage,"  written  in  1955,  consists  of  case 
studies  of  political  courage  In  the  Senate 
going  back  to  1803.  He  finds  that  It  some- 
times takes  cotirage  to  compromise.  He 
writes  In  his  book: 

"We  shall  need  compromises  in  the  days 
ahead,  to  be  sure.  But  these  will,  or  should 
be,  compromises  of  Issues,  not  of  principles. 
We  can  resolve  the  clash  of  Interests  with- 
out conceding  our  Ideals  •  •  *.  Compro- 
mise need  not  mean  cowardice.  Indeed,  it 
is  frequently  the  compromisers  and  con- 
ciliators who  are  faced  with  the  severest 
tests  of  political  courage  as  they  oppose  the 
extremist  views  of  their  constituents.  It 
was  because  Daniel  Webster  conscientiously 
favored  compromise  in  1850  that  he  etuTied 
a  condemnation  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  political  history." 

Senator  Kennedy  now  writes  mer 

"I  think  even  more  now  than  I  did  in 
1955  that  the  politician  faces  this  dilemma 
more  than  the  member  of  any  other  profes- 
sional or  occupational  group.  Others  face 
different  moral  choices  perhaps,  wondering 
when  a  compromise  is  one  of  acccnnmodatlon 
or  one  of  principle — but  no  one  else  has  to 
do  it  in  such  a  glare  of  publicity,  or  in  such 
an  irretrievable  manner,  on  a  permanent 
record,  and  with  only  the  answer  of  an  'aye' 
or  'nay'  to  choose  between." 

This  last  point  is  of  high  importance. 
There  are  no  footnotes  in  the  voting  record; 
each  vote  is  the  monosyllable  "aye"  or 
'•nay."  The  business  executive  seldom 
faces  such  dilemmas.  His  mistakes  tend  to 
be  burled  in  the  overall  record  of  profit  and 
loss— or  at  least  they  can  be  explained  in 
his  annual  report. 

In  my  opinion,  these  statements  by  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  (and  others  like  them 
I  have  not  quoted)  deserve  the  highest  re- 
spect, even  from  those  who  may  <lisagree. 

Piu1,her,  my  own  experience  as  a  legis- 
lator persuades  me  that  Congressmen  are 
fully  Justified  in  intermingling  the  question 
of  campaign  policies  and  tactics  with  the 
question  of  legislative  policies  and  tactics. 
These  two  are  Inseparable.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  legislators  who  are  elected  in  a 
given  year  in  the  United  States — Federal, 
State,  and  local — have  been  reelected.  From 
the  moment  they  were  first  sworn  in  as  leg- 
islators they  were  riunlng  for  reelection  and 
this  is  seldom  out  of  their  thoughta.  Each 
must  run  on  his  legislative  record;  he  knows 
his  next  opponent  will  scrutinize  that  record 
with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Finally,  the  issues  that  actually  confront 
a  legislator  are  rarely  simple.  When  a  ma- 
jor bill  reaches  the  floor  it  is  a  long,  complex 
document.  If  a  Congressman  or  Senator  dis- 
agrees with  some  aspect  of  It,  he  may  seek  to 
amend  that  aspect  from  the  floor — but  it  is 
usually  an  exercise  in  futility.  Generally  he 
must  cast  his  "aye"  or  "nay"  on  ita  net 
value. 

In  my  Judgment  it  is  often  Impossible  for 
a  legislator  clearly  to  separate  considera- 
tions of  prudence  from  moral  principles.  In- 
deed, he  must  frequently  fall  back  on  pru- 
dence If  he  Is  to  advance  his  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

One  of  America's  greatest  social  thinkers, 
the  lata  Prof.  Robert  Redfleld,  discussing 
progress  toward  race  equality,  pointed  out 
that  a  right  and  moral  action  may  in  some 
circumstances  defeat  or  postpone  the  social 
end  it  is  Intended  to  serve. 


Abraham  Lincoln  never  doubted  that 
slavery  was  wrong.  Yet  In  December  1860, 
a  month  after  his  election  as  President,  he 
offered  to  guarantee  to  the  Southern  States, 
in  perpetuity,  their  right  to  a  slave  systam, 
providing  they  agreed  there  should  be  no  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Lin- 
coln hoped  that  this  offer  might  avert  civil 
war;  and  undoubtedly  he  hoped  also  that  the 
slave  system  would  in  time  dissolve  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  danger  In  the  argument  for  prudence 
Is  that,  for  those  of  us  who  are  less  than 
Lincolns,  It  can  be  an  excuse  for  weakness. 
Like  most  other  men,  politicians  too  oftan 
underestimata  the  long-range  values  of 
ooldness  and  stubbornness  In  defense  of  an 
ideal.  Gandhi  can  be  an  example  as  well  as 
Lincoln.  Gandhi  won  because  he  was  bold 
and  stubborn  and  preferred  Jail  to  com- 
promise. 

I  am  so  impressed  with  this  danger  that 
I  cannot  personally  agree  with  any  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  legislator  need  be 
morally  right  only  95  percent  of  the  time-^ 
and  can  thus  give  away  the  other  5  percent 
even  If  It  involves  an  affront  to  his  con- 
science. 

nitimataly,  each  Member  of  Congress 
must  make  his  own  decision  each  time  a 
matter  of  principle  arises — to  compromise 
or  not  to  compromise,  to  stand  fast  or  to 
yield  ground  in  the  belief  that  his  action  will 
help  achieve  the  desired  final  goal.  His  bur- 
den is  that  he  mtist  make  the  decision 
again  and  again  and  again — and  not  just 
once  in  a  moment  of  emotional  intensity— 
for  there  may  be  some  200  "aye"  or  "no"  roll- 
call  votes  each  year  plus  hundreds  of  votes 
in  conunittee  or  elsewhere,  any  one  of  which 
may  Involve  a  moral  choice. 

A  whole  nation  will  be  watching.  But 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  the  decisions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  taken  In 
the  solitude  of  heart  and  mind  and  con- 
science. 


Groand-Breakinf  Ceremonies,  Sunday, 
April  26,  1959,  for  the  New  Reserve 
Trainiiif  Center,  Bellefontc,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore a  large  crowd  of  interested  citizens 
ground  was  broken  Sunday,  April  26, 
1959,  for  the  Army's  new  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center  at  Bellefonte.  Pa.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  deliver  the  principal  address, 
which  follows: 

Address    bt    Repkeszntattve    Jakes    E.    Van 

Zandt,  Mebiber  of  Congress,  20th  Distbict 
OF  Pennstlvania,  at  the  Gbound-Brkakinc 
Ceremont  for  the  New  Armt  Reserve 
Trainino  Centeb.  Bellbtonte.  Pa..  April. 
26,  1959 

It  is  an  honw  to  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  ceremonies. 

The  Reserve  training  facility  which  will  be 
constructed  at  this  location  is  one  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  installations  throughout  the 
country  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  our  Reserve  forces 
with  the  necessary  physical  facilities. 

The  Army  Reserve  traming  facility  which 
will  be  constructed  here  will  house  the  430th 
Quau^ermaster  Company,  and  the  1st  platoon, 
A  Company.  491st  Engineer  Battalion. 
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This  armory,  when  completed,  will  coat 
nearly  9300,000  and  botb  of  tbese  combat 
support  unlta  will  tben  be  able  to  maintain 
their  prepotency  In  the  complicated  art  of 
modern  warfare. 

Speaking  of  our  Reeerre  forces  as  a  whole, 
they  have  not  always  been  In  the  favorable 
position  of  having  available  adequate  train- 
ing facilities  that  the  Bellefonte  units  will 
have  available  In  the  near  future. 

Frankly,  prior  to  World  War  II  and  also  for 
a  period  of  4  or  6  years  after  World  War  II,  our 
Reserve  forces  were  sadly  neglected. 

However,  at  that  time  the  Congreas  recog- 
nizing the  deplorable  state  of  our  Reserve 
forces  enacted  Into  law  the  National  Defense 
Facilities  Act  of  1950. 

The  National  Defense  Facilities  Act  of  19S0 
enacted  m  Public  Law  683,  Slat  Congress, 
Initially  authorized  the  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  In  the  amount  of  9260  million 
over  a  period  of  5  consecutive  fiscal  years  for 
the  acquisition,  construction,  and  expansion 
of  facilities  for  the  several  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

In  19S5,  Public  Law  302  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress Increased  this  basic  authorization  to 
•300  million  and  extended  the  time  period 
during  which  this  authorization  remained  In 
eirect  until  1968. 

Subsequently,  by  succeeding  legislation 
this  general  authorization  was  lncrea£ed  to 
$668  million. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  basic  law — 
which  Is  the  keystone  upon  which  our  Re- 
serve facilities  programs  operate — Congress 
has  Indicated  it  would  underwrite  the  con- 
struction oi  permanent  training  facilities 
throughout  the  country  so  as  to  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  an  adeqXiate  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
armories  are  constructed  which  are  100  per- 
cent federally  owned  and  authority  la  also 
given  to  contribute  to  the  Individual  States 
for  the  construction  of  new  National  Guard 
facilities. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  75  percent  of  the  money  required 
for  the  development  of  the  Reserve  facilities 
in  conformance  with  Federal  requirements. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  briefly  review 
the  actual  status  of  this  program. 

AKMT    NATION AI.    OUAaO 

Upon  enactment  of  the  National  Defense 
Facilities  Act  of  1950  the  several  States  and 
Territories  had  In  exlstance  only  916 
armories  adequate  to  properly  house  federally 
recognized  units,  and  these  facilities  were 
constructed  without  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided therein. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  afore- 
mentioned leglslaUcn  the  Army  National 
Guard  has  completed  or  placed  under  con- 
struction contract  more  than  1.000  armories 
With  appropriate  Federal  contrlbuUons  as  I 
previously  Indicated. 


MAVAL  Bssnva 

At  present,  there  are  300  Naval  Reaerv* 
training  centers.  19  Naval  Reserve  training 
facilities,  165  electronics  facilities,  and  9  elec- 
tronic stations. 

Of  the  319  training  centers  and  facUlUea, 
74  percent  are  used  Jointly  with  one  or  more 
Other  Reserve  component*  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

MAxmz  COXP8  annvc 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  occupies  a  total 
of  230  facilities. 

Of  the  230  training  centers  156  are  Joint- 
ly occupied  with  the  Naval  Reserve,  2  Joint- 
ly with  the  Army  and  Naval  Reserve,  and 
one  with  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  remaining  71  facilities  consist  of  48 
federally  owned  training  centers  and  25  com- 
mercially leased. 

AS  NATIONAL  CUAaO 

The  Air  National  Guard  program  ia  of 
comparatively  recent  origin. 

However,  during  fiscal  year  1958  funds 
In  the  amount  of  822  million  were  utilized 
In  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Facllltlee  Act 
of  1950,  these  projects  are  completely  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds  and  require  no  State 
contribution. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  573  Air 
National  Guard  units  In  operation  occupy- 
ing a  toUl  of  134  Air  Force  National  Guard 
bases. 

Ninety-three  of  these  bases  are  flying  bases 
and  the  balance  of  41  are  nonflylng  bases. 

An  Foacx  axsmvs 

In  the  case  erf  the  Air  Force  Reserve  37 
flying  bfises  are  now  operational. 

Twenty  of  these  bases  are  Jointly  used 
with  the  Regular  Air  Force,  nine  bases  are 
Jointly  used  with  the  Air  National  Guard, 
three  bases  are  Jointly  used  In  connection 
with  the  Navy,  and  only  five  bases  are  con- 
fined  solely  to  Air  Force  Reserve  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  93 
Air  Reserves  centers  (nonflylng)  where  tac- 
tical nonflylng  training  is  conducted. 

COAST    OTTAaO    MMSKMY* 

Due  to  Its  relatively  small  size,  the  Coast 
Guard  utilizes  training  faclliUes  of  the  other 
Armed  Forces,  primarily  those  of  the  Navy  or 
existing  facilities  of  Coast  Guard  operating 
imlts. 

In  a  few  InsUnces,  space  Is  leased  for  drill 
sites  from  other  Government  agencies  or 
commercial  Interest. 


All  24  of  the  batteries  scheduled  to  go  on- 
site  this  summer  have  key  personnel  cur- 
rently training  at  the  Army  air  defense  cen- 
ter at  Fort  Bliss.  Tex. 

The  remaining  members  are  actually 
training  at  Nike  sites  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Active  Army. 

Final  transfer  of  the  sites  from  the  Active 
Army  and  deployment  of  the  National  Guard 
units  will  take  place  following  2  weeks  of 
field  training  this  summer. 

National  Guard  missile  sites  are  operated 
in  much  of  the  same  way  as  a  volunteer  fire 
department. 

A  nucleus  of  full-time  technicians  man 
the  equipment  around  the  clock,  keeping  it 
In  constant  readiness  and  capable  of  initiat- 
ing effective  Ore  on  the  enemy  without  addi- 
tional help. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  unit  are 
citizen   soldiers   in   their  communities  and     ' 
keep  up  on  their  military  skilla  by  attend- 
ing weekly  drlUs  with  their  units. 

In  the  event  of  an  air  attack,  they  would 
report  Immediately  to  their  Nike  sites,  ready 
to  perform  their  assigned  mission. 

Similar  to  the  utilization  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  units  In  connection  with  the 
manning  of  Nike  installations  is  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Ptoroe  which  envisages  utilization  of  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  for  the  manning  of  Bo- 
marc  defense  installations  throughout  the 
country. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Bomarc  Installations 
are  still  In  the  process  of  construction  ac- 
tual assignments  of  Individual  Air  National 
Guard  units  have  not  occurred. 

However.  It  Is  fully  Intended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  utilize  these 
Reserve  forces  In  connection  with  the  future 
development  of  this  program. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which  has 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  Rceerres  of 
our  country.  I  wlah  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  officers  and  men  of  Belle- 
fonte^s  Army  Reserve  units  and  at  the  same 
time  congratulate  and  thank  the  citizens  of 
this  area  for  the  support  they  have  always 
given  our  civilian  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men who  in  the  final  analysis  are  the  bul- 
wark of  our  Nation's  defense. 


T7.S.  ASMT  KESraVC 

There  are.  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  over  1.810  U.S.  Army  Reserve  centers 
in  use  Including  those  constructed,  leased, 
or  donated. 

However,  only  458  of  these  leased  and  do- 
nated faculties  are  reported  by  Army  com- 
manders concerned  to  be  adequate  for  con- 
tinued longrange  use. 

Therefore,  In  the  cast  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 
permission  of  Congress  has  initiated  a  vigor- 
ous and  accelerated  program  of  construction 
designed  to  replace  existing  Inadequate  fa- 
cilities. 

Thus,  during  1958  there  were  112  new  cen- 
ters under  construction  and  80  additional 
centers  were  programed  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  1960  thereby  resulUng  In  a  total 
of  more  than  465  newly  constructed  facili- 
ties for  the  U.S.  Army  Resenre  by  the  end 
of  nscal  year  1861. 


asAoiNKss  or  thi  acsxavx 
The  assignment  to  the  National  Guard  of 
concurrent  responsibility  with  Regular  Army 
forces  for  the  miinnlng  of  Nike  batteries 
located  throughout  the  United  States  Is  In- 
dicative of  not  only  the  state  of  readiness  of 
various  Reserve  components  but  reveals  the 
new  mission  of  the  Reserves  in  modem  war- 
fare. 

Assignment  of  24  more  Army  National 
Guard  Nike  batteries  to  the  air  defense  of 
key  U.S.  cities  will  take  place  between  June 
30  and  September  1, 1969. 

These  batteries,  now  in  their  final  stages 
of  training,  represent  elements  of  14  Na- 
tional Guard  air  defense  missile  battalions  in 
7  States. 

They  will  take  over  Nlke-AJax  sites  from 
the  Active  Army  and  will  have  full  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  manning  these  sites 
24  hours  a  day. 

In  each  battalion,  one  or  more  batteries 
will  become  active. 

The  designation  of  these  National  Guard 
units  to  man  Nike  batteries  will  bring  to  28 
the  total  number  of  Army  National  Guard 
batteries  in  the  on-site  missile  program. 

The  overall  program  calU  for  the  deploy, 
ment  of  83  batuuons  at  116  sites  by  June  30. 
1962. 


Program  for  Natioul  Fortttt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   ICOMTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSXNTATIW 

Monday.  AprU  27. 1959 

Mr.  MFTCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  our  colleagues  know  of  my  Interest  in 
natural  resources.  In  recent  years.  I 
have  become  gravely  concerned  as  to 
what  can  happen  to  these  resources 
under  the  accelerated  Impact  of  Inten- 
sified use.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
181  million  acres  of  national  forests  In 
39  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  any  vast  enterprise  of  this  kind, 
long-ran«e  planning  to  meet  both  cur- 
rent and  future  resource  needs  is  vital. 
Such  plans  are  of  little  use  if  a  strong 
action  program  falls  to  materialize. 
First,  however,  we  must  have  the  basic 
plans  before  the  Congress  can  intelli- 
gently move  into  an  effective  action 
program. 

Notwithstanding  the  efficient  manner 
In  which  the  Forest  Service  has  managed 
the  national  forests  over  the  past  iO 
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years,  the  next  50  years  will  be  charac- 
terized by  multiple  problems  in  meeting 
the  needs  and  demands  of  millions  of 
people  for  the  resources  the  forests 
provide. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefon;,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  moved  to 
make  the  next  50  years  of  Forest  Service 
management  of  the  national  forests 
more  complete  and  comprehensive. 
They  have  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  provides  the 
needed  measures  to  meet  both  current 
demands  on  the  forests  and  the  resource 
development  needs  to  tlie  year  2003. 
This  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
House  Agiculture  Commitiee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Grant]. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  for- 
estry, has  announced  hearings  on  this 
forest  program  for  May  14  and  15.  It  is 
a  program  that  should  have  the  full 
support  of  the  Members  from  every 
State. 

The  second  largest  area  of  national 
forest  Ismd  in  the  Nation  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The.se  13  million 
acres  are  exceeded  only  by  the  15 '2  mil- 
lion acres  of  my  colleague  from  the  first 
district  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Prosx.  This  vast 
storehouse  of  natural  resources,  water, 
timber,  game,  fish,  forage,  and  recrea- 
tion, is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  not  only 
Montana's  citizens  but  also  to  citizens 
everywhere  In  America. 

The  tourist  industry  is  booming 
everywhere,  people  naturally  go  to  the 
forests  for  recreation  and  respite  from 
the  tensions  arising  in  crowded  urban 
areas.  Our  forests  in  Montana 'attract 
thousands  of  these  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
We  have  beautiful  scenery,  fine  streams, 
and  good  places  to  camp.  However,  we 
need  additional  sanitation  and  other 
campground  facilities  to  relieve  over- 
crowding in  the  presently  developed 
areas  in  western  Montana. 

This  "program  for  the  national  for- 
ests" now  before  the  Congress  includes 
the  projects  necessary  to  meet  the  rec- 
reational needs  of  an  expected  130  mil- 
lion annual  visitors  by  1969.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  10.000  new 
camp  and  picnic  areas  should  be  con- 
structed and  maintained  during  the  next 
10  years.  It  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  expand  5.000  existing  improved 
recreation  areas.  Also  miiny  of  the  ex- 
isting areas  need  improved  sanitation, 
cleanup,  and  public  safety  facihties  to 
make  them  adequate  to  handle  the  some 
70  million  visitors  now  coming  to  the 
national  forests. 

The  annual  harvest  of  timber  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  7  to  11  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  within  the  next  10 
to  15  years  under  this  program.  Salvage 
and  sale  of  stagnant  timber  stands  will 
be  increased,  up-to-date  timber  inven- 
tories will  be  made,  and  timber  manage- 
ment plans  will  be  completed  for  all  the 
national  forests.  Last  year  the  billion 
dollar  mark  in  forest  receipts  was 
reached.  Under  this  program  for  full 
development  of  the  national  forests,  the 
second  billion  dollars  in  forest  income 
should  be  realized  within  the  next  10 
years.  Not  only  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  also  every  county  with  national  for- 
est land  benefits  from  the  increased  sale 
of   timber   and   other   forest   resources. 


Twenty-five  percent  of  the  gross  receipts 
is  refunded  to  the  counties  within  the 
forest  for  schools  and  roads.  Local  em- 
ployment is  benefitted  In  cutting  and 
harvesting  the  timber  crop.  Local  in- 
dustries are  kept  active  and  the  general 
economy  of  an  area  witiiin  or  adjacent 
to  the  forests  is  enhanced. 

Under  this  program  the  building  or  :e- 
building  of  about  90,000  miles  of  forest 
development  roads  and  8,000  miles  of 
trails  is  planned.  Also  149,700  miles  of 
existing  roads  will  be  maintained  to  full 
standards.  In  Montana's  national  for- 
ests such  roads  are  necessary  if  the  full 
cut  of  timber  is  to  be  harvested  and  if 
the  forests  are  to  be  protected  and  man- 
aged in  an  effective  and  businesslike 
maruaer. 

There  are  many  other  facets  in  this 
complete  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests. It  is  an  essential  program  which 
can  return  benefits  many  times  over  the 
projected  costs.  An  important  second- 
ary benefit  would  be  a  60  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  workers  harvest- 
ing, processing  and  marketing  the  na- 
tion-forest timber  crop  and  other  forest 
products. 

This  will  mean  jobs  for  some  620,000 
more  people.  Local  trade  channels  alone 
could  be  enriched  by  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  which  the  public  would  sp>end  for 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment,  licenses, 
lodging,  transportation,  and  other  items 
furnished  by  communities  in  or  near  our 
forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which 
will  not  only  improve  forest  land  and  Its 
resources  but  also  provide  substantial 
direct  financial  returns  both  locally  and 
nationally.  The  intangible  benefits  also 
will  be  great. 

This  report  would  have  been  complete 
had  it  included  tentative  estimates  of 
costs,  schedules,  and  priorities  for  plac- 
ing various  phases  of  the  plan  into  oper- 
ation and  estimates  of  total  benefits  as 
related  to  the  cost  of  developing  these 
benefits. 

We,  in  the  Montana  congressional  del- 
egation, have  had  some  experience  with 
attempting  to  secure  just  such  informa- 
tion. Last  July,  we  asked  our  regional 
forester  to  lay  out  a  program  to  fully 
develop  Montana's  forest  resources. 
Regional  Forester  Charles  Tebbe  did  an 
excellent  job,  which  has  been  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No.  9,  "Pull  Use  and 
Development  of  Montana's  Timber  Re- 
sources." However,  the  regional  for- 
ester did  not  furnish  the  cost  estimates 
and  priorities  we  requested,  presumably 
because  he  was  ordered  not  to. 

On  January  14.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana,  Senator  Murray,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana,  Senator 
Mansfield,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Anderson] 
and  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
We  asked  his  cooperation  in  having  Mr. 
Tebbe  provide  by  April  1  the  balance  of 
the  information  we  had  requested.  To 
date,  we  have  heard  nothing  further  from 
that  request.  If  we  can't  get  the  costs 
and  priorities  for  a  long-range  forest 
resource  development  program  for  a 
single  State  in  5  months'  time.  I  wonder 
how  long  It  will  take  the  Congress  to  get 
some  figures  on  a  program  for  the  whole 
Nation. 


We  must  remember,  too,  that  even 
long-range  development  programs,  such 
as  Mission  66  and  Operation  Outdoors, 
which  were  submitted  with  costs  and 
priorities,  are  now  way  behind  schedule 
because  requested  funds  were  insufficient 
to  carry  them  forward  at  the  well-pub- 
licized rate. 

I  hope  that,  during  the  hearings,  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  get  some  cost 
figtires  on  this  proposal,  so  the  Congress 
can  relate  them  to  the  benefits. 


Nuclear  Super  Aircraft  Carrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27. 1959 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
ask  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  reinstate  the  Navy  Department's 
No.  1  priority — a  super  aircraft  carrier — 
in  the  Defense  Department's  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Fifteen  times  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  have  been 
faced  with  threats  to  our  mutual  security 
on  foreign  soil,  and  fifteen  times  our  air- 
craft carriers  were  there,  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  crisis.  Aircraft  carriers 
are,  and  will  be,  needed  to  meet  not  only 
world  crises,  but  so-called  local  conflicts, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Their  mightful 
presence  had  meaningful  deterrent  effect 
in  such  crises  as  Lebanon,  Quemoy, 
Matsu,  Korea.  Jordan,  Iraq,  Suez,  and 
so  forth. 

Larger  sui>erclass  carriers  are  needed 
because  the  latest  jet  aircraft  require 
minimum  750-foot  runways.  The  only 
way  they  can  be  accommodated  is  by  the 
building  of  larger  carriers.  In  addition. 
American  boys  are  entitled  to  as  much 
operational  safety  as  Is  humanly  possi- 
ble to  provide.  Smaller  Essex  class  car- 
riers have  a  higher  aircraft  operational 
accident  rate. 

Leadtime  on  the  construction  of  new 
carriers  is  of  the  essence.  It  takes  at 
least  4  years  from  the  time  money  is 
appropriated  to  the  time  a  carrier  be- 
comes an  operational  unit  In  the  fleet. 
If  the  decision  to  appropriate  funds  for 
a  needed  carrier  is  put  off  1  year,  then 
a  year's  precious  time  is  lost  in  our  de- 
fense effort. 

We  are  pouring  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  into  outer  space  research  and 
development.  Aircraft  carriers  concern 
a  defense  matter  which  is  a  lot  closer  and 
of  more  immediate  need  to  us  today. 

Because  of  the  increased  fuel  require- 
ment for  jet  aircraft,  larger  carriers  with 
greater  fuel  storage  space  are  needed. 
Under  today's  naval  tactics  the  carrier 
also  carries  fuel  for  its  escort  vessels. 
Increased  size  of  our  carriers  will  there- 
fore increase  the  operational  range  of 
carrier  task  forces.  Construction  of  a 
nuclear  carrier  Is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  a  conventional  carrier.  While  a 
nuclear  carrier  will  cost  approximately 
$100  million  more  to  construct.  Its  cost 
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can  be  amortized  by  lesser  costs  In  other 
ships  over  a  period  of  5  to  6  years.  In 
addition,  a  nuclear  plant  will  permit  less 
fuel  space  for  the  carrier's  own  opera- 
tional needs,  allowing  for  more  aircraft 
and  personnel. 

An  aircraft  carrier  can  readily  be  con- 
verted into  a  mobile  propulsion  pad  for 
missiles.     They  have  a  decided  advant- 


age over  stationary  missile  sites.  They 
are  constantly  on  the  move  and  thus 
better  able  to  elude  the  enemy's  lethal 
missiles. 

As  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward  stated  In 
a  recent  telecast,  not  only  are  jet 
bombers  here  to  stay,  but  In  time  they 
will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  missiles. 
Our  mobile  aircraft  fleet  will  be  needed 


to  bring  them  within  range  of  the  vital 
targets  within  the  enemy's  home  borders. 
I  believe  that  we  must  not  only  plan 
ahead  but  must  make  firm  all  facets  of 
our  lines  of  defense.  Aircraft  carriers 
today  are  in  the  forefront  of  that  main 
line  of  defense.  A  delay  of  a  year  or  two 
means  a  delay  of  5  or  6  years  in  obtain- 
ing a  carrier  prepared  to  defend  us. 


SENATE 

TiKSu.w,  April  28,  ID.IO 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  27, 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood,  the  baffling  pressures 
and  problems  of  the  times  in  which  our 
lives  are  set  bring  to  our  lips  a  cry  of 
our  inadequacy. 

Who  is  sufBcient  for  these  things? 

As  the  immediate  claims  all  we  have 
and  are,  we  would  not  dream  of  days 
that  seem  heroic  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
either  in  the  past,  when  great  leaders 
led  crusades  for  the  rights  of  men,  or 
in  some  mystical  future,  when  men  may 
find  conditions  once  again  calling  for 
fearless  daring. 

Show  US  the  high  adventui-e  that 
awaits  us  in  these  days  of  destiny. 

Reveal  to  us  how  vast  are  the  issues 
and  how  great  the  enterprise  committed 
now  to  our  hands  in  the  tangled  affairs 
ol  our  agitated  world. 

In  a  time  that  calls  far  heroism,  make 
heroes  of  us  all,  rising  with  courage  to  the 
challenge  of  evil,  putting  on  Thy  armor 
to  withstand  the  forces  that  war  against 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our  race.  Thy 
children. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our 
Xx>rd.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  April  27,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Insurance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post 
onice  and  Civil  Service  was  authorlied 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments in  connection  therewith  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

RiiPOKT  ON  Review  or  Supplt  AcnvrriES  or 
U.S.  Armt  in  Europe 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  classified  report  on  the  review  of 
supply  activities.  U.S.  Army  In  Europe  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  U.S.  Inpormation  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  op  1948 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  amending  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (Pub- 
lic Law  402,  80th  Congress)  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Washington,  D.C..  relating  to 
the  alMve-mentloned  proposed  legislation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations. 

Reports  Prior  to  Restoration  of  Balances 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 

Services   AdmtnlstraUon.    Washington.   DC. 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  three  reports' 

prior  to  restoration  of  balances,  as  of  March 

31,    1959    (with   accompanying   reports):    to 

the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

Conservation  of  Pish  awd  Wiu>LirB 

Resources  of  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
certifying,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature  has  made  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  administration,  management 
and  conservation  of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  Alaska,  in  the  broad  national 
interest  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Report   on    Backloo    of   Pindino    Applica- 
tions    AND     Hearing     Cases    im     Federal 
Communications  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications CommlMlon.  Washington.  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the   backlog    of   pending    applications   and 
hearing  cases  in   that  Commission,   as   of 
February  38.   1950   (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Intersute  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

Extension  of  Termination  Date  of  Commis- 
sioN  AND  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 

NATIONAL  RVLBI  OF  JUDICIAL   PrOCEOURI 

A  Ittttr  from  the  Chairman.  Commlalon 
w»  Inttmatlonal  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure. 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoitd  legislation  to  amend  the  act  to 
establish  a  Commission  and  Advisory  Com- 
mute on  International  Rules  of  Judicial 
Procedure  to  extend  the  termination  date, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Amendment  of  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  Section 
182.  Title  18,  United  Statw  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Oiace  of  the  U.S.  CourU,  Washington,  D.C., 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  57a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  03(a))  and  section  162,  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    of    Deportation    of    Auens 

Withdrawal  or  Names 
Two  letters  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names 
of  Yuen  Hong,  also  known  as  Wong  Kee 
L«ung  or  Wong  Joe,  and  George  Wong  from 
reports  relating  to  aliens  whose  deporUtlon 
has  been  suspended,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  February  16.  1958,  and  February 
16.  1959.  respectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  PAPsaa 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Aclmlnlstration.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the' 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,    etc..    were    laid   before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and  referred   as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  14 
"Resolution  relative  to  civil  defense 
"Whereas  the  development  of  new  methods 
of  warfare  has  subjected  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  United  SUtss  to  Incresslng 
risks  In  the  eve;it  of  an  atUck  on  this  coun- 
try: and 

•Whereas  with  weapons  now  available  an 
enemy  nation  could  launch  an  attack  on 
virtually  any  sector  of  the  United  Butes; 
and 

"Whereas  the  protection  and  orderly  relief 
of  the  civilian  populuiion  in  event  of  attack 
has  thus  become  a  problem  that  onunot  be 
met  solely  by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments: and 

"Whereas  the  88th  Congress,  recognising 
this  broadened  concept,  adopted  Public  Law 
60e,  which  provides  for  civil  defense  respon- 
sibilities to  be  assumed  JolnUy  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  and  the  States  and  their 
political  aubdlvtsluns;  and 

"Whereas  Public  Uw  608  declares  as  a  mat- 
Ur  of  policy  that  matching  funds  wUl  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  up  to 
SO  percent  to  States  and  local  subdivisions 
for  personnel  and  administrative  expenses; 
and 

"Whereas  a  supplemenui  appropriations 
bin  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  60e  was  Introduced  in  the  80th  Congress 
but  did  not  pass,  due  primarily  to  the  limi- 
tations of  time;  and 


"Whereas  an  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  will 
be  Introduced  during  the  86th  Congress, 
which,  if  enacted,  will  provide  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  606; 
and 

"Whereas  this  bill  will  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  governors,  mayors,  government 
officials  on  all  levels,  and  civil  defense  citi- 
zens' advisory  committees  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  life  and  proi>erty  in  this 
Country  during  times  of  national  emergency 
or  disaster;  Now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Cali/ornia.  jointl]/.  That  the 
members  of  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  such  an  appropriations 
measure  for  the  benefits  It  will  provide  to 
the  entire   Ni^lon;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly u  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  Congress- 
man Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  Senator  Carl  Hatden  of  Arizona.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtmoN  8 
'Resolution  relative  to  the  selection  of  the 
city  of  Antloch  as  a  site  for  an  experi- 
mental saline  water  conversion  plant 
"Whereas    Contra    Costa    County    has    ex- 
perienced a  265  percent  growth  of  popula- 
tion In  the  last  18  years,  with  an  attendant 
Increase    of    Industrial    development,    which 
industrial    development    has    greatly    mani- 
fested  Itself   in   the  general    vicinity  of   the 
city  of  Antloch;   and 

"Whereas  the  northerly  shore  of  Contra 
Costa  County,  upon  which  the  city  of  Antloch 
and  its  extensive  industrial  developments 
are  situated,  has  historically  enjoyed  an 
available  supply  of  fresh  water  throughout 
most  of  the  year;  and 

"Whereas  that  supply  has  steadily  deterio- 
rated, due  to  salt  water  intrusion,  caused 
by  upstream  water  diversions  and  storage  on 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  with  the  attendant  threat 
to  growth  of  municipal  communities  and  in- 
dustrial developments  In  Contra  Costa 
County:  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  taken  the  position  that  salinity  control 
Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  has  only  tacitly  agreed  that  releases 
from  Shasta  Dam,  the  only  present  means  of 
controlling  salinity  encroachment  and 
brackish  conditions,  will  not  be  diminished 
until  Contra  Costa  County  finds  another 
solution  to  lu  problem;  and 

"Whereas  economical  conversion  of  brack- 
ish to  fresh  water  could  solve  this  county's 
problem  by  supplying  an  adequate  amount 
of  water  for  domestic,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses  as  replacement  for  water  lost 
through  upstream  diversions;  and 

"Whereas  the  Antloch  site  Is  an  Ideal  one 
for  a  conversion  plant  since  the  seasonal 
variations  In  salinity  of  offshore  water  and 
the  many  varied  uses  In  and  near  Antloch  for 
fresh  water,  will  provide  Ideal  condltloni 
lor  making  economic  analysis  of  the  con- 
version process:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Arsolved  by  the  Assembly  and  th«  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  iointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  selection   of   the  city  of   Antloch   as   a 


site  for  an  experimental  saline  brackish 
water  conversion  plant  and  that  the  program 
be  augmented  to  provide  for  an  additional 
saline  brackish  water  conversion  plant  to 
be  located  in  California:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  small 
boat  harbors  to  serve  the  economic,  recre- 
ational, and  safety  needs  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
comprehensive  engineering  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  sites  best  suited  to  meet  the  fore- 
mentioned  needs;  and 

"Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  al- 
ready appropriated  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  many  small  boat  harbors  and  feels 
that  many  more  are  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  our 
people;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  already  started  studies  on  needs 
and  costs  of  small  boat  harbors  with  a  pre- 
vious appropriations  of  $20,000;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  to  make 
complete  studies  of  this  problem  will  cost 
between  $300,000  and  9400.000:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hatcaii  {the  House 
Of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $400,000 
and  make  it  available  to  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  engineering  studies  aimed  at 
determining  the  best  and  most  economical 
locations  of  hartx>rs  of  refuge  and  small 
boat  harbors  In  the  Island  chain;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, and  to  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii. 

"The  Senate  or  the 
Territory  or  Hawaii, 
"Honolulu.  Hawaii,  April  20. 1959. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  on  April  18, 19S9. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
"James  H.  Kamo, 
"C/er>c  0/  the  Senate. 

*Tke  House  or  Ripre.»entatives 
or  tki  TEaarroRY  or  Hawaii, 
''Honolulu.  Hawaii.  April  20. 1959. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  30th   Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  April  18.  19S9. 


"Speaker,  ffouN  of  Representatives. 


"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  at  the  12th  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Council  of 
Sugar  Workers  and  Allied  Industries  Unions, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Ignatius  Page,  Jr.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  petitions  of  Vincent  D'Emldio.  the 
Bronx.  Hyman  Hershkowltz,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Leo  Falconler,  of  Long  Island,  all  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  relating  to  Job  classifications 
In  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  CivU  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Valley-Wide 
Committee  on  Streets  and  Highways,  San 
Fernando.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  construction  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  E>efense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KERR: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"House  CoNCtraaEWT  Resohttion  531 

"Resolution  memort&Uzlng  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  of  constructing 
the  Kaw  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  upon 
the  Central  Arkansas  River  Basin 

"Whereas  that  geographical  area  of  north 
central  Oklahoma  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries Of  Kay  and  Osage  Counties  possesses  a 
natural  drainage  basin  cavised  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  Walnut- 
River,  and  the  Little  Beaver  and  Beaver 
Creeks;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Kaw 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  msdn  stem  of  the 
Arkansas  River  in  Kay  and  Osage  Counties, 
Okla.,  would  provide  the  multifold  benefits 
of  flood  control,  development  of  hydro- 
electric power,  and  other  alUed  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas  this  area,  designated  as  the 
Central  Arkansas  River  Bafin.  has  in  recent 
years  developed  a  great  need  for  additional 
water  resources  in  order  to  supply  Increasing 
demands  of  its  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
household  users;  and 

"Whereas  studies  of  this  great  basin  area 
reveal  that  construction  of  the  Kaw  Dam. 
impounding  the  waters  of  the  above  streams 
and  providing  a  reservoir  with  a  1.400.000 
acre-feet  storage  capacity,  would  be  capable 
of  adequately  supplying  the  needs  of  this 
area;  and 

"Whereas  this  reservoir  when  constructed 
will  bring  an  additional  $3  million  annually 
in  business  for  north  central  Oklahoma  and 
south  central  Kansas  due  to  a  growth  of 
Industrial  and  recreational  activities;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Kaw 
Dam  and  Reservoir  would  provide  a  sound 
long-range  Investment  in  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  area,  the  State  and  the  Nation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  the  27th  Ofcls- 
homa  Legislature  (the  honorable  senate 
concurring  therein) : 

"Section  1.  That  we  respectfully  request 
the  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  now 
assembled  In  lU  1st  session,  to  provide  the 
ways  and  means  to  Initiate  construction  of 
the  Kaw  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Arkansas  River  In  Ray  and  Osag* 
Counties  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
direct  Intereet  of  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power,  navigation,  water  storage,  and  conser- 
vation and  other  allied  purposes. 

"Sac.  2.  That  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  UA. 
Army  Engineer  District,  Tulsa.  Is  urgsd  to 
expedite  all  engineering  and  planning  nec- 
essary for  the  construction  of  the  Kaw  D^m 
and  Reservoir  for  the  beiieflt  of  the  entire 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  United  SMtea  of 
America. 

"Sac.  8.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

"Sec.  4.  That  six  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  delivered  to  representatives  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District. 
Tulsa,  at  the  public  hearing  to  be  held  In 
Ponca  City.  Okla.,  In  the  Ponca  City  Junior 
High  School  auditorium,  located  at  Sixth  and 
Grand,  beginning  at  1  pan.  on  April  24,  1959. 
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"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  16th  day  of  April  10S9. 

"Cmkt  G.  Livingston, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate   the  aoth  day  of 
April  1959. 

"PaxD  R.  Hakris. 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate." 


RESOLUTION  OP  FARMERS   UNION. 
ELLSWORTH  COUNTY.  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Union  of  Ellsworth  County. 
Kans..  adopted  a  resolution  at  Its  regular 
meeting  on  April  8  urging  an  Increase  in 
farm  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently stated  that  the  farmer's  shai-e  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar  in  1958 
amounted  to  40  cents,  compared  with  the 
63  cents  received  In  1046. 

The  Department  also  stated  that  pres- 
ent indications  are  the  farmer  will  re- 
ceive less  of  the  food  dollar  in  1858  than 
in  1868. 

The  resolution  Is  most  timely,  based 
on  the  increased  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  dollar  received  by  the 
farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  suid  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  present  farm  program  has 
failed  to  Increase  farmers'  Income;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  needs  to  take  action 
to  Improve  farm  Income :  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Ellsworth  Farmers 
Union  In  session  this  9th  day  of  April  request 
the  Congress  pass  legislation  to  encourage 
•n  upward  trend  In  farm  prices;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Andrkw  Schocpfil,  Fkank 
Caelson,  and  Congressman  Wint  Smfth  and 
to  the  press. 

ELLSWOaTH   COUNTT  FaKMKKS   UOTON. 

W.  C.  Kmucom,  President, 
ROBHIT  HtJLSI, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MISSOURI  RIVER 
STATES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Missouri  River  States  Committee  met  on 
April  15  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  Increased 
appropriations  and  authorization  for 
additional  reclamation  and  flood  control 
projects  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Colo- 
rado. Kansas.  Montana.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Missouri 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  and  was 
created  in  1941. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
from  1947  to  1951,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  served  one  term  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  control  of  water  runoff  and  the 
conservation  of  water  for  beneficial  uses 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
confronUng  the  entire  basin,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  can  continue  the 
development  of  a  program  that  will 
mean  much  to  the  NaUon  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wai  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

We,  the  Missouri  River  States  Commute*, 
consisting  of  the  Oovernors  of  the  States 
of  Iowa,  Colorado.  Kansas.  Montana.  North 
DakoU.  South  DakoU,  MlnneaoU,  MlMourl, 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  comprising  one« 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby 
adopt  the  following  reeolutlon; 

Whereas  the  Missouri  River  States  Com- 
mittee, created  In  Deoember  of  1041,  was  or- 
ganlMd  for  the  expreea  purpoee  of  securing 
nood  control.  Irrigation,  navigation,  power 
development,  and  related  Improvemenu  o( 
the  enUre  Missouri  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  through  the  efforu  of  the  Mis- 
•ourl  River  SUtee  Committee  aiid  other 
groups,  the  Mlaeourl  Basin  Project  was  au< 
thorlaed  by  Congreea  in  the  year  1944;  and 
Whereas  during  the  IS  years  since  that 
time  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  Hood  control,  nav- 
igation, water  supply,  and  power  develop- 
ment and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  irrigation  and 
other  Improvements;  and 

Whereas  the  orderly  development  of  nat- 
ural and  human  reaourcea  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Is  impeded  and  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  "no  new  starts"  policy:  and 

Whereas  said  "no  new  starts"  policy  Im- 
pairs th«  economic  strength  of  the  entire 
country  by  preventing  the  development  of 
natural  resources  In  the  basin  as  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  future  welfare  and  security  of 
the  United  Stotes  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  planned  pro- 
jects would  strengthen  the  economic  base  of 
this  region  and  of  our  whole  country  at  a 
time  when  full  development  and  use  of  our 
national  resources  are  urgently  needed  In 
the  struggle  between  the  free  world  and  the 
areas  of  the  earth  dominated  by  Commu- 
nists :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  committee  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Unplement 
Its  authorizations  of  reclamation  and  Hood 
control  and  other  projects  by  appropriating 
the  necessary  money  for  the  initiation  of 
said  projects;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  Chairman  of  the  Missouri 
River  SUtes  Committee  to  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  chairman  of  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 


Whereas  the  retired  people  have  given  their 
productive  years  to  building  up  our  country 
to  Its  present  position;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  private  health  Insur- 
ance Is  rapidly  rising  to  a  point  where  mil- 
lions of  retired  people  cannot  afford  such 
Insurance,  while  the  Government  expends 
billions  of  dollars  for  domestic  subsidies  and 
foreign  aid;  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  seth  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  now  In  session  give  serious 
consideration  and  support  to  the  health  In- 
surance bill  Introduced  by  Represenuth'e 
PoaANo  or  similar  legislation:  and  be  It 
further 

Reaoh^d.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  and  Reprteenuuves,  and 
that  they  be  urged  Vo  voU  for  the  propoaal 
mentioned  above. 


RESOLUTION    OP    LODGE    434.    SLO- 
VENE  NATIONAL   BENEFIT   SOCI- 
ETY, ARMA,  KANS. 
Mr.  CARI^SON.     Mr.  President.  Lodge 
No.  434  of  the  Slovene  National  Benefit 
Society  met  at  Arma.  Kans..  and  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  an  increase  in  social- 
security  payments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  System  now 
m  existence  does  not  provide  adequate  funds 
to  enable  retired  persons  to  carry  adequate 

to  Its  present  position;  and 
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STATEMENT  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
AZX>PTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  IfEET- 
INO  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
AMERICANS  OF  CENTRAL  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPEAN  DESCENT 

Mr.KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Amer- 
icans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent,  held  recently  in  New  York  City, 
adc^ted  a  number  of  important  reaolu- 
tions.  This  group,  representing  more 
than  15  million  American  citlsens  from 
10  nations,  has  strongly  advocated  over 
the  years  a  policy  of  peaceful  liberaUon 
of  the  ervslaved  nations  and  has  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  by  all  means  at  its  com- 
mand. 

Because  these  people  know  from  first- 
hand experience  the  tactics  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Communists,  they  recognize 
the  necessity  for  an  American  foreign 
policy  based  on  firmness  and  strength. 
This  is  the  only  language  the  Commu- 
nists understand,  and  the  sooner  all 
Americans  recognize  that  fact,  the 
Stronger  we  will  be  in  our  united  resolve 
to  curb  this  atheistic  menace  and  to 
free  the  noble  peoples  now  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  As  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  that  position,  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  fine  organization  has  not 
wavered  in  its  stand. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent  deserve  wide 
study.  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
political  statement  and  resolutions  bt 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PouncAL  Statkment  and  Rksolutions 

(The  following  statement  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent  (CACEED).  held 
In  New  York  City  on  Saturday,  February  38, 

POUnCAL    STATSMENT 

The  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  Descent,  repreeenting 
over  IS  million  U.S.  citizens,  pledges  Itself 
to  support  and  subscribe  to  a  Hrm  and  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
capable  of  challenging  and  resisting  Soviet 
Russian  ImperlalUtlc  expansion  and  domi- 
nation. It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  SUtes  Government 
to  reject  xhe  dangerous  policy  of  expediency 
and  to  st.md  upon  principle.     The  West  col- 
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lectlTely  win  only  adequately  meet  the  threat 
and  challenge  at  Soviet  Russian  Communist 
aggression  t>y  adopting  a  definite  and  dyna- 
mic policy  and  program  of  action,  thus 
recapturing  the  Initiative  In  foreign  affairs. 

It  Is  our  wholehearted  conviction  that  the 
Berlin  crlsU.  thrust  upon  us  by  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  offers  the 
Weet  en  opportunity  to  proceed  vigorously 
toward  the  elimination  of  two  major  causes 
of  tension  in  Europe:  the  division  of  Ger- 
many and  the  subjugation  of  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Caeohoelovakla.  Estonia.  Hungary. 
Latvia,  Llthuanle.  Poland.  Rumania,  and  the 
Ukraine.  These  causes  are  at  the  root  of  the 
present  International  tension  end  the  arma- 
ment race,  and  are.  by  their  very  nature. 
Intprconneeted  and  Indlvlalble.  The  Issue 
of  Berlin  cannot  be  Isolated  from  that  of  the 
reunincatlon  of  Germany,  and  the  problem 
of  Germany  cannot  be  divorced  from  that  of 
C«  4 Ural  and  Eastern  Europe.  Any  overall 
Butopean  settlement  which  would  deal  ex* 
elualvely  with  Germany  would  eoon  prove 
Itself  unreaiutlo  and  would  be  doomed  to 
futlure. 

Tlie  practical  result  uf  any  Western  plan 
which,  in  return  for  some  form  of  German 
reuniflcatlon.  would  abandon  the  rest  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  cripple  the  Western  defenses, 
would  be  to  destroy  oonfidence  In  U.S. 
leadership  and  to  weaken,  t>oth  In  the  free 
and  oapUve  paru  of  Europe,  the  will  to 
challenge  Soviet  Russian  Communist  aggree- 
slon  and  domination. 

In  the  Russian  Communist  empire  there 
are  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  there 
against  their  will  and  who  live  under  con- 
sunt  terror  and  oppression.  The  free  world 
has  not  established  outpost  parties  behind 
the  Iron  CurUln.  Tet  It  has  natural  out- 
posU  there:  Conquered  peoples,  minds  that 
resist  totaliurlanlsm.  We  should  bolster  the 
resUUnce  of  the  captive  peoples,  who 
through  the  past  years  have  constituted  one 
of  the  most  effective  deterrenU  to  further 
Soviet  Russian  aggression  In  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  we  should  motivate  political  pres- 
sures toward  the  creation  of  conditions  In 
which  Soviet  Russia  would  have  to  yield. 

The  shocking  revelation  of  the  miirderous 
Russian  assault  on  17  American  airmen 
aboard  an  unarmed  transport  plane  last 
September  recmphnslzes  the  futility  of 
expecting  the  USSR,  to  live  up  to  any  ac- 
cepted standards  of  conduct  among  nations. 
Consequently,  every  sign  of  hesitancy,  every 
proposal  which  would  weaken  our  reslsUnce, 
only  strengthens  the  conviction  of  the  So- 
viet Russian  rulers  that  an  unyielding  and 
provocative  sUnd  on  their  port  will  compel 
us  to  pass  from  one  concession  to  another, 
until  the  acceptance  of  any  Soviet  Russian 
terms,  in  a  face-saving  formula,  would  ap- 
pear a  tempting  course  of  action. 

BESOLUTXONS 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  grave  inter- 
national situation  as  created  by  Moscow  In 
connection  with  the  Berlin  Issue,  and  firmly 
calling  on  the  U.S.  Government  not  to  yield 
to  Soviet  Russian  threats  and  blandish- 
ments, the  annual  meeting  of  CACEED 
adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

1.  To  send  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement to  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  for  a  rapid  recovery  from  his 
present  Illness.  Secretary  of  StaU  Dulles 
has  proved  to  be  a  stalwart  and  intrepid 
statesman  and  leader  of  the  free  world: 
therefore,  his  sUtesmanehlp  and  leadership 
Is  much  needed  in  this  hour  of  aggravated 
international  tension. 

2.  To  support  fully  and  unheslUtlngly  the 
endeavors  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  lU 
policy  of  malnUlnlng  world  peace  and  in  iU 
grov.  .ig  determination  to  oppose  and  chal- 
lenge the  aggressive  policies  of  the  Kremlin. 
In   particular,   we  pledge  our   full  support 


for  a  firm  U.S.  policy  regarding  Berlin,  which 
we  believe,  must  be  defended  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  might  be. 

8.  To  oppose  a  "summit"  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  leaders,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  believe  that  such  a  meet- 
ing would  not  solve  the  present  international 
crisis,  but  would  only  serve  to  enhance  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  Communist  world, 
and  would  further  weaken  the  position  of 
the  free  world.  Including  the  United  States 
of  America. 

4.  To  preN'all  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
to  formulate  its  policy  with  reepect  to  the 
captive  nations,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
U.8JI.R..  with  the  goal  of  the  liberation  of 
thoee  natlona.  This  course  would  be  In  line 
With  the  liberation  policy  eo  strongly  af- 
firmed eeveral  years  ago.  which  has  yet  to  be 
Implemented. 

5.  We  oppoee  moet  vigorously  the  preeent 
Moeoow- Inspired  trends  toward  dleengag** 
ment  which  would  oreau  a  poUUoal  and 
military  vacuum,  leaving  Europe  at  the 
mercy  of  Soviet  Ruealan  expansionism.  We 
alao  warn  against  the  dangers  of  fiexlblllty 
which  Is  but  another  facet  of  the  old  co- 
exlBUnce  policy  and  which  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis would  eventually  terminate  in  oapltu- 
latlun  and  surrender  to  Moeoow. 

e.  We  appeal  to  the  U.8.  Government  to 
prevail  upon  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  lu  efforu  toward  non- 
reoognltlon  of  the  Hungarian  puppet  repre- 
aenution  In  the  United  Nations.  Inasmuch 
as  the  present  Janoe  Kadar  regime  has  been 
Installed  by  the  Soviet  armed  forces  and  as 
such  does  not  represent  the  Hungarian 
people. 

7.  We  oppose  most  emphatically  the  mem- 
bership of  Red  China  In  the  United  Nations, 
because  Red  China  has  been  guilty  of  many 
crimes  against  both  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
human  rlghu,  particularly  her  unprovoked 
aggression  against  South  Korea  In  1950.  as  a 
result  of  which  many  thousands  in  the 
American  and  other  U.N.  forces  perished. 

6.  In  view  of  the  confessions  of  genocide 
made  by  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  during  the 
XXth  congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  February  1956.  we  again  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  swiftly  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  and  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  Institute,  through  the  United 
Nations,  an  Investigation  into  the  crimes  of 
genocide  committed  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  iU 
satellites  In  the  past  three  decades. 

9.  We  deplore  the  recent  elimination  of 
the  Uzbek-language  broadcast  from  the 
Voice  of  America  system,  as  well  as  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  Estonian.  Latvian,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Ukrainian  broadcasts  of  the  VGA. 
In  our  considered  opinion  these  steps  consti- 
tute an  irreparable  blow  to  U.S.  prestige  and 
leadership,  and  Indirectly  help  Moscow  to 
strengthen  and  solidify  IU  grip  over  the  en- 
slaved non-Russian  nations  in  E^irope  and 
Asia.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
remedy  this  deplorable  situation  by  speedy 
restoration  of  the  curtailed  broadcasU. 

10.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  refugee  and 
escapee  visas  under  Public  Law  85-316  have 
been  exhausted,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  a  prompt  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  continuous  admission 
of  victims  of  Communist  persecution  and 
tyranny  to  our  shores. 

At  the  same  time  we  deplore  most  em- 
phatically any  endeavors  on  the  part  of  some 
U.S.  authorities  to  deport  anti-Communist 
refugees  to  any  Communist-dominated 
country.  Such  a  policy  would  constitute  a 
flagrant  violation  of  our  principles  and 
would  also  betray  the  hopes  of  our  allies  be- 
hind the  Iron  CurUin — the  captive  nations. 
Our  traditional  right  of  asylum  should  in  no 
clrcumstences  l>e  weakened  by  political  ex- 
pediency. 

11.  We  fully  support  and  endorse  the 
Herlong-Judd  bill  (H.  Res.  3880.  introduced 
in  the  UJ5.  Congress  by  Representatives  A.  S. 


HzaLONG  of  Florida  and  WALTza  H.  Jtnm  of 
MlnnesoU) ,  calling  for  the  esUbllshment  by 
the  United  SUtes  of  a  Freedom  Commission, 
for  the  purpoee  of  training  selected  young 
Americans  in  the  strategy  and  Uctics  of  psy- 
chological warfare. 

12.  We  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
revise  IU  cultural  exchange  program  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  so  that  It  doee  not  degener- 
aU  into  a  one-sided  Soviet  Russian  propa- 
ganda vehicle.  Thus  far,  these  exchanges 
have  Indeed  proved  to  be  one-way  propa- 
ganda for  Moscow  and  Its  subservient  Com- 
munist puppeu,  which  has  brought  about 
no  visible  cultural  enrichment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

13.  We  deeply  deplore  the  recent  propa- 
ganda exhibition  of  Soviet  Firat  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan  in  the  United 
BUtea.  We  warned  against  his  visit  to  the 
United  Butee,  keeping  in  mind  lu  possible 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  captive  natlona 
of  the  Soviet  Rusalan  slave  empire.  Our 
fears  and  appreheneiona  were  fully  aubaun- 
tlated,  if  only  because  we  knew  how  hia  tour 
In  the  United  Sutea  would  be  exploited  by 
the  Soviet  propaganda  machinery.  Speak- 
ing at  the  XXXat  congress  of  the  Communlat 
Party  of  the  U.8.S.R.  at  the  end  of  January 
1059  in  Moecow  Immediately  upon  hia  return 
from  the  Uniud  SUtes,  Mlkoyan  declared: 

"Z  want  to  note  tliat  in  my  converaatlona 
during  my  trip  to  America  I  no  longer  heard 
the  United  SUtee  Ulktng  of  «  policy  of  con- 
taining, repelling,  or  liberating.  On  the 
contrary,  both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  SUte  said  that  they  do  not  consider 
It  their  aim,  right,  or  duty  to  pronounce  an 
anathema  against  communism,  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  does  not  wish  to  inurfere  la 
the  Internal  aftalrs  of  the  socialist  countries. 
We  may  conclude  from  these  sUUmenu  of 
the  President  and  SecreUry  of  SUU  that 
now  they  are  'inclined  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  peaceful  coexistence  of  countries 
with  different  political  and  social  systems.' 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  very  significant  for 
peace.  But  these  sUUmenu  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  action  to  carry  them  out.  and  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  such  action." 

We  cannot  believe  that  either  President 
Eisenhower  or  SecreUry  of  StaU  Dulles  have 
made  such  sUtemenU,  which  in  effect  would 
be  contradictory  to  traditional  U.S.  foreign 
policy  tmd  in  contrast  with  the  many  official 
pronouncemenU  of  the  U.S.  position  with 
respect  to  the  captive  nations  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe. 

We  believe  that  Mikoyan's  sUUment  calls 
for  an  official  denial  by  the  UJS.  Go\'ernment. 

14.  Finally,  we  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  reaffirm  its  position  on  the  cause  of 
the  liberation  of  all  enslaved  nations  behind 
the  Iron  CurUln  through  proper  assessment 
of  their  aspirations  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  through  official  measures  and 
declarations.  Such  official  statemenU  would 
expressly  state  that  there  Is  no  finality  in  the 
subjugation  of  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
and  that  neither  the  acceptance  of  nationd 
communism  nor  any  other  expedient  policy, 
can  provide  a  proper  course  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  inasmuch  as  It  would  only  strengthen 
the  sUtus  quo  and  endorse  the  enslavement 
of  so  many  countries  and  nations  by  totaU- 
tarlan  communism. 

The  world  is  witnessing  today  the  birth  of 
new  independent  nations  in  the  former  colo- 
nies. At  the  same  time,  countries  In  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  which  are  rich  in  an- 
cient c\Uture  and  which  have  enjoyed  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  centuries,  are  en- 
slaved by  the  Kremlin.  We  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Government,  which  has  alwass  stood  for 
the  liberation  of  colonial  peoples,  should  ap- 
ply the  same  principles  and  policies  to  the 
aspirations  to  freedom  of  those  formerly  in- 
dei>endent  nations  of  Europe  which  are  now 
subjugated  by  Conununlst  imperialism. 

We  call  on  our  Government  for  a  dynamic 
policy  leading  to  the  esUbllshment  of  true 
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peace,  with  Justice  and  freedom,  for  all  na- 
tions in  Europe  aa  tbe  best  guarantee  of  our 
own  security. 


RESOLUTION   OF  MISSOURI   RIVER 
STATES  CXDMMnTEE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  elec- 
tric power  users  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Missouri  River  basin  are  con- 
fronted with  a  shortage  of  energy.  The 
shortage  results  from  unwise  planning 
for  Missouri  basin  development,  the  cur- 
rent administration's  policy  of  no  new 
starts  on  water  projects,  and  its  further 
policy  of  firming  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  the  hydroelectric  energy  it  has  avail- 
able for  marketing. 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  Missouri 
basin  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
have  taken  a  series  of  actions  to  correct 
the  situation.   The  Missouri  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  State  governments,  refused 
to  accept  a  new  adequacy  of  flow  study 
presented  by  Army  engineers.    The  study 
proposed  to  allow  less  water  for  irriga- 
tion, reduce  firm  power  generation,  but 
increase   the   release  of   water  for   the 
flowing  navigation  channel  in  the  lower 
river.    The  Interagency  committee  then 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  study 
of  slack   water   navigation,   instead    of 
flowing  navigation,  in  the  lower  basin. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Gov.  Ralph  G.  Brooks,  of  Nebraska,  as- 
suring unequivocal  support  of  the  reso- 
lution for  a  study  of  slack  water  naviga- 
tion. 

On  April   15 — just  2  weeks  ago — the 
Missouri  River  States  Committee,  com- 
posed of   representatives   of   all   of   the 
States  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  the  basin, 
held  a  meeting  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
That   committee   adopted   a   resolution 
which  declares  that  the  administration's 
"no  new  starts"  policy  is  impeding  and 
severely  handicapping  the  development 
of  the  Missouri  basin  and  impairing  the 
economic  strength  of  the  entire  country. 
It  calls  upon  Congress  to  implement  its 
authorizations  of  Missouri  basin  proj- 
ects   by    appropriating    the    necessary 
funds  to  get  them  under  construction 
A  copy  of  the  Missouri  basin  States  reso- 
lution has  been  forwarded  me  by  Gov. 
J.  Hugo  Aronson.  of  Montana,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We,  the  Mlusourl  River  States  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  of 
Iowa.  Colorado.  Kansas.  Montana.  North 
Dakota.  South  DakoU.  Minnesota.  Missouri 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  comprising  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby 
adopt  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas  the  Missouri  River  States  Com- 
mittee, created  in  December  of  1941  was 
organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  secur- 
ing nood  control,  irrigation,  navigation, 
power  development,  and  related  improve- 
ments of  the  entire  Missouri  River  basin- 
and  ' 

Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  the  MU- 
Bourl  River  SUtes  Committee  and  other 
groups,  the  Missouri  basin  project  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  the  year  1944    and 


Whereas  during  the  IS  years  since  that 
time  substantial  progress  has  been  made  In 
meeting  the  objectives  of  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, water  supply,  and  power  development 
and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  irrigation  and  other 
improvemenU;  and 

Whereas  the  orderly  development  of  nat- 
ural and  human  resources  of  the  Missouri 
River  basin  is  Impeded  and  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  "no  new  starts"  policy:  and 
Whereas  said  "no  new  starts"  policy  im- 
pairs the  economic  strength  of  the  entire 
country  by  preventing  the  development  of 
natural  resources  In  the  basin  as  an  invest- 
ment In  the  future  welfare  and  security  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  planned  proj- 
ects would  strengthen  the  economic  base  of 
this  region  and  of  our  whole  country  at  a 
time  when  full  development  and  use  of  our 
national  resources  are  urgently  needed  in 
the  struggle  between  the  free  world  and  the 
areas  of  the  earth  dominated  by  Commu- 
nists: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  committee  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Implement 
its  authorizations  of  reclamation  and  flood 
control  and  other  projects  by  appropriating 
the  necessary  money  for  the  initiation  of 
said  projects;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Missouri  River  States 
Conunittee  to  the  Honorable  Clakzncz  Can- 
non, chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Honorable  Cabl 
Hatden,  chairman  of  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of   the   United  States. 


ucto  in  the  InteresU  of  the  national  healtb 
and  security;  and  for  other  purp>oses:  to  th* 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrzt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOUNQ  of  Ohio: 
S.  1823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hirsh  Ma- 
rlnskl;  to  the  CommlttM  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.DODD: 
8.  1833.  A   bUl   to  amend   Public   Law  85- 
355.  and  to  further  authorize  settlement  for 
Inequitable  losses  in  pay  suffered  by  com- 
missioned officers;  to  the  Committee  on  th* 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
S.  1824.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Harmon  Wallace  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Bted  of  West  VlrglnU) : 

S.  1825.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estabiUh- 

ment  of  a  national  cemetery  at  or  near  Oak 

Hill.  W.  Va.;  to  the  Comnxlttoe  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSED    COMMISSION    ON    THE 
GOLD  MINING  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  foUowlng 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27 » 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KKFAUVER.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  895.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal  cases 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  233). 


BILLS  mTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.   MURRAY   (by  request): 
S.  1817.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws; 

S.  1818.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion. Oreg..  approximately  48.89  acres  of 
Federal  land;  and 

S.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41).  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
his  authorized  reiJresentetive.  to  convey  cer- 
tain school  properties  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts or  public  aBencles";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1820.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  generals 
of  the  Army  to  accept  and  wear  decorations 
orders,   medals,   presents,   and  other   things 
tendered   them  by   foreign  governments;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmke.  and  Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
S.  1821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory 
price  support  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  in  1964,  for  milk  used  in  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  and  for  butterfat:  to 
maintain  the  prod\jctive  capacity  of  our  dairy 
farming  Industry;  to  promote  the  orderly 
marketing  of  an  adequate  national  supply  of 
milk  and  dairy  products;  to  encourage  in- 
creased domestic  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 


Whereas  during  World  War  n.  mining 
operations  in  many  gold  mines  throughout 
the  United  States  were  discontinued  pur- 
suant to  Oovenunent  order;  and 

Whereas  during  World  War  U  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  the  cost  of  mining  oper- 
ations has  greatly  increased;  and 

Whereas  the  price  of  gold  In  the  United 
States  was  flxed  during  the  period  of  low 
operation  cost  at  the  rate  of  »35  per  ounce 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  that  price 
has  continued  until  tbe  present  Ume;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  gold 
mines  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  have  lieen  forced  to  close:  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved   by   the   Senate    (the   Houte   of 
Representatives  concurring).   That  there   is 
hereby    established     a    commission,     to    be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Gold  Min- 
ing  Industry    (hereafter  referred   to   as   the 
"Commission")   which  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members  as  follows:  (1)  pive  mem- 
bers  who  are   Members  of  the  Senate:    (2) 
Ave  members  who  are  Members  of  the  House 
of    Representatives:    and    (3)    six   members 
from  persons  in  private  life  who  are  familiar 
with  the  gold  mining  Industry.    The  mem- 
bers  who  are   Members   of   the   Senate   and 
three  of  the  members  from  private  life  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  who  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  three  of  the 
members  from  private  life  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  not  more  than  three  of  the  Mem- 
bers appointed  from  either  Hotose  of  Con- 
gress shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  other  than  compen- 
sation  received   as   Members   of   the   Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  but  they  shall 
be  reimbursed,  in  accordance  with   Senate 
regulations,  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vMted  in  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
or  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  flUed  in  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
selection.  The  Commission  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  msmbers  at  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
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mission  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Klghty- 
slxth  Congress.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act 
instead  of  the  Chairman  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  admin- 
ister such  oaths,  take  such  testimony,  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  may  appoint  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cleri- 
cal and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable.  The  Commission 
may  utilize  the  services,  information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  the  departments  and 
establishments  of  the  Oovernment. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  du^y  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  not  later 
than  December  31.  1959.  the  results  of  Its 
study  and  investigation  together  with  its 
reconunendations  as  to  legislation  necessary 
to  reestablish  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  economy  the  pro«luctlon  of  gold  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  and  all  authority  conferred  by 
this  concurrent  resolution  shall  terminate 
upon  the  submission  by  the  Commission  of 
its  report  provided  for  by  this  section. 

Sbc.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
which  shall  not  exceed  (200.000.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 


FEDERAL  POUCY  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  OIJUmosxy, 

Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Case  of  South 
E>akota)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  28)  relating  to  the 
subject  of  Federal  policy  in  the  field  of 
American  Indian  Affairs,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaiis  and  order-jd  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Eighty-third 
Congress,  agreed  to  August  1,  1953.  expressed 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  make  Indians  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  and  responsl billies  as  are  appli- 
cable to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  that  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  should  assume  their 
full  responsibilities  as  American  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  the  Eighty-third.  Eighty-fourth, 
and  Elghty-flf  th  Congresses,  pursuant  to  such 
resolution,  enacted  several  statutes  provid- 
ing for  the  termination  of  Federal  supervision 
and  control  over  varlovis  tribal  groups;   and 

Whereas  H.  Con.  Res.  108  has  been  misin- 
terpreted as  proposing  hasty  termination  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  oT  trusteeship  over 
Indians  prior  to  the  time  the  tribes  and  the 
individual  members  concerned  niay  be  pre- 
pared to  manage  their  own  affairs  without 
further  Federal  assistance;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  several 
Indian  tribes  and  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  objec- 
tives of  Federal  Indian  policy  be  set  forth 
as  a  basis  for  the  adequate  preparation  of 
Indians  to  assume  their  responsibilities :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolx>ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  (1)  that 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  agreed  t<)  August  1.  1953. 
Eighty-third  Congress.  shoiUd  be  interpreted 


as  stating  a  foreseeable  objective;  (2)  that, 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  objective  of  H. 
Con.  Res.  108.  as  clarified  by  this  resolution, 
the  various  Indian  tribes  should  be  cate- 
gorized Into  three  groups  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  (a)  those  tribes  that  have 
relatively  uncomplicated  problems,  that 
have  required  few  services  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  In  recent  years,  and  whose 
members  are  generaUy  recognized  as  having 
reached  a  state  of  development  that  would 
permit  termination  within  a  period  of  five 
years;  (b)  those  tribes  that  have  more  com- 
plicated problems  that  require  additional 
planning,  or  whose  members  need  further 
Federal  assistance  that  will  better  prepare 
them  to  manage  their  own  aflViirs  without 
Federal  assistance  within  a  period  of  five 
to  fifteen  years;  (c)  those  tribes  that  re- 
quire longer  range  planning  and  greater 
preparation  for  future  responsibUities,  or 
whose  members,  because  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences, economic  status,  lack  of  educa- 
tional development  or  substandard  health 
conditions,  require  maximum  Federal  as- 
sistance to  prepare  for  termination;  (3)  that 
Indian  tribes  and  groups  should  continue 
to  receive  appropriate  Federal  aid  as  required 
In  order  to  attain  a  position  of  jmrlty  with 
other  citizens  of  their  respective  States  so- 
cially, economically,  and  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion and  health;  (4)  that  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  submission  of  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  representatives  should  confer  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  with  members  of  the 
tribes  in  order  that  the  Indians  concerned 
may  understand  any  proposed  plan  under 
which  a  program  terminating  Federal  super- 
vision and  control  would  go  forward,  but 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility  resting  with 
Congress  to  determine  the  timing  for  any 
legislation;  (6)  that  State,  county,  and  lo- 
cal officials  in  the  States  in  which  the 
reservations  are  located  should  be  fully 
consulted  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  submission 
of  any  legislative  proposal  to  Congress,  and 
their  recommendations  and  suggestions 
made  a  part  of  any  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  an  Indian  termi- 
nation program:  (6)  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  all  termi- 
nation programs  should  be  assigned  to 
tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  who  shall, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  submit  to 
Congress  a  specific  program  for  each  Indian 
tribe  showing,  by  years,  the  legislative  and 
administrative  measures  he  proposes  to  in- 
stitute in  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
c^  this  resolution. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER)  Submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  110)  to  print,  with  additional 
copies,  a  report  of  Senators  Mansfield 
and  HicKENLOoPER  on  their  observations 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  submit- 
ted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  amending 
S.  Res.  48.  86th  Congress,  concerning  the 
development  and  coordination  of  water 
resources,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Murray, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  112)  relating  to  the  death  of 
Hon.  James  G.  Polk,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Lausche, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) . 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
GENERALS  OF  THE  ARMY  TO  AC- 
CEPT AND  WEAR  DECORATIONS. 
AND  SO  FORTH.  TENDERED  BY 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
Generals  of  the  Army  to  accept  and  wear 
decorations,  orders,  medals,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  for- 
eign governments.  This  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Vice  President  by  letter  on 
April  20,  1959. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  t^e  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1820)  to  authorize  certain 
Generals  of  the  Army  to  accept  and  wear 
decorations,  orders,  medals,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  for- 
eign governments,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  fol- 
lowing named  Generals  of  the  Army  are 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  and  wear  such 
decorations,  orders,  medals,  presents,  and 
other  things  as  have  been  tendered  them  as  of 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  governments 
listed  Immediately  following  their  names,  and 
that  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly granted  for  this  purpose  as  required 
under  article  I.  section  9.  clause  8  of  tbe 
United  States  Constitution:  Name,  George 
Catlett  Marshall:  Donor  Government.  Li- 
beria, Centennial  Medal.  Donor  Govern- 
ment, Yemen,  belt  and  dagger;  silver  filigree, 
cigarette  box.  and  two  filigree  Ijon  Ixjn  dishes. 

Douglas  MacArthur:  Donor  Government. 
Cuba,  Grand  Cross  of  the  National  Order  of 
Merit  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes. 

Omar  Nelson  Bradley:  Donor  Government, 
Argentina.  Order  of  General  San  Martin,  de- 
gree of  Gran  Oficial.  Donor  Government, 
Brazil.  Order  of  Military  Merit,  degree  of 
Grand  Officer.  Donor  Government.  Italy, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  Italy. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
Is  as  follows: 


?.  f 


Tbx  SacuxTAST  or  Dernsb, 

Waahington,  April  20.  1959. 

Dkab  Mk.  Psbudznt:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "to  authorize 
certain  generals  of  the  Amiy  to  accept  and 
wear  decorations,  orders,  medals,  presents, 
and  other  things  tendered  them  by  foreign 
governments." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  1969,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  Its  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  been  designated  as  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recommended  that 
this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Fuaposs  or  the  lxqislation 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
la  to  provide  necessary  authority  for  Oen- 
erals  of  the  Army  George  Catlett  Marshall, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Omar  Nelson  Brad- 
ley to  accept  and  wear  the  awards  tendered 
them  by  foreign  governments  and  held  In 
escrow  by  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  January  31,  1881  (21  SUt.  604; 
5  US.C.  116).  The  Secretary  of  State  Is 
required  to  furnish  each  odd  numbered 
Congress  "a  list  of  those  retired  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  whom  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  provisions  of 
116  of  this  title  (5  use.  115),  Is  holding 
decorations,  orders,  medals,  or  presents 
tendered  them  by  foreign  governments." 
(Act  of  June  27,  1934;  48  Stat.  1267;  5  US.C. 
115a.) 

It  Is  not  mandatory  that  an  officer  who 
attains   the  grade  of   General  of  the  Army 
retire  from  the  service  because  of  age.     A 
General  of  the  Army  who  elects  not  to  retire 
continues  to   be  carried  on  the  active  list 
and    remains   available    to    the    Government 
for  consultation.    Each  general  named  above 
chose  not  to  retire.     Thus  their  status,  not 
dissimilar  In  many  respects  to  that  of  retired 
officers.  Is  such  that  their  names  will  not  be 
included     In     the     list     of     retired     officers 
forwarded   periodically   by    the   Secretary   of 
State    to    the   Congress.     It    would    appear, 
therefore,   that   remedial   legislation   Is    re- 
qiilred    if    Generals   of   the    Army    Marshall, 
MacArthur.  and  Bradley  are  to  receive  during 
their  lifetimes,  the  awards  tendered  them  by 
foreign    governments    and    which    are    cur- 
recently  held  In  escrow  by  the  Department  of 
State.    (The  awards  held  In  escrow  are  listed 
In  the  enclosure.)     The  attached  legislative 
proposal    is    designed    to    accomplish    that 
equitable  and  desirable  result. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

The    enactment    of    the    proposal    would 
cause  no  Increase  In  budgetary  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  A.  Quakles,  Deputy. 


AMENDMENT  OP  >>  GRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949.  RELATING  TO  MAR- 
KETING OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it  in 
excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed  under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  on  a 
treadmill.  We  are  in  grave  danger  of 
allowing  the  family  farm  to  be  wiped  out 
In  dairy  production.  The  farm  families 
Who  produce  mUk  and  butterfat  for  use 


in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  are 
today  among  the  most  underpaid  peo- 
ple in  America.  Without  the  inadequate 
price-support  )}rogram  provided  by  exist- 
ing law,  dairy  farmers*  net  income  would 
probably  be  little  more  than  half  what 
it  is  now. 

When  the  American  public  buys  an 
automobile  they  expect  and  know  that 
the  price  they  pay  for  it  will  cover  all 
costs  of  production  plus  quite  adequate 
profits.  The  price  of  that  car  has  been 
administered  by  the  huge  corporations 
in  the  industry  by  tailoring  output  to  de- 
mand at  a  profitable  price. 

The  price  we  pay  for  that  car  is  ad- 
ministered to  fully  cover  all  the  costs 
of  material  and  parts  that  are  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  that  car. 

The  price  we  pay  for  that  car  is  ad- 
ministered to  repay  the  manufacturing 
corporation  for  the  rather  handsome 
salaries  and  bonuses  they  pay  to  their 
president,  board  chairmen,  dozens  of  vice 
presidents  and  a  corps  of  managers,  pro- 
gramers.  designers,  and  expediters. 

The  price  we  pay  for  that  car  is  also 
administered  fully  to  cover  the  cost  to 
the  corporation  of  paying  whatever 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  the  workers 
in  the  industry  are  able  to  obtain  by  col- 
lective bargaining  through  their  union. 

We  American  citizens  think  this  Is 
proper  and  just.  We  think  the  price  of 
a  car  should  be  enough  to  provide  an 
American  standard  of  living  to  those  who 
produce  the  car  and  we  know  that  man- 
agers and  vice  presidents  are  necessary. 
We  honor  the  profit  system  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

But  we  do  not  honor  that  system  on 
America  s  dairy  family  farms.  The  work 
required  to  operate  a  dairy  farm  is  more 
continuously  confining  and  demands 
longer  and  more  irregular  hours  than  any 
other  occupation  in  the  world.  The  dairy 
farmer  shares  with  doctors  and  Senators 
the  imlque  job  feature  of  being  on  call 
24  hours  a  day. 

Like  a  Senator,  the  dairy  farmer  can- 
not observe  the  ordinary  working  hours; 
he  must  work  while  others  sleep  or  play 
or  rest.  Like  a  Senator,  the  dairy  farm- 
er knows  not  what  hour  or  minute  of 
day  or  night  he  will  be  called  upon. 

Long  before  dawn,  the  dairy  farmer 
and  his  wife  are  at  work.  And  that  is  not 
just  5  days  a  week,  or  6.  The  dairy  farm- 
er and  his  wife  must  meet  the  time 
schedule  of  a  regular  milking  rhythm  on 
all  7  days.  The  slightest  variation  in  the 
schedule  of  this  endless  toil  may  so  un- 
balance the  natural  instincts  of  the  dairy 
cows  that  disastrous  drops  in  milk  pro- 
duction may  occur. 

Not  only  is  the  work  of  the  dairy  farm- 
er one  of  long  and  imusual  hours  each 
day  of  a  7-day  week,  but  it  also  requires 
work  of  a  highly  skilled  and  technical 
nature.  As  in  building  an  automobile, 
you  cannot  trust  Just  any  Tom.  Dick,  or 
Harry  to  work  with  highly  refined  dairy 
cows.    Training  and  skill  are  essential. 

Yet  the  family  workers  on  the  dairy 
farms  of  this  Nation  are  among  our  low- 
est paid  groups. 

The  report  issu«?d  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  costs  and  retiuns 
of  typical  family -operated  commercial 
farms  shows  that  in  1957,  the  most  recent 


year  for  which  data  have  been  published, 
the  income  was  90  cents  per  hour  in  the 
northeastern  dairy  States;  52  cents  per 
hour  in  eastern  Wisconsin;  63  cents  per 
hour  in  western  Wisconsin;  99  cents  per 
hour  on  hog -dairy  farms  in  the  Com 
Belt;  and  68  cents  per  hour  cm  dairy 
farms  in  the  southeastern  part  of  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota. 

There  is  something  wrong  here.  These 
hard-working.  skillful  family-farm 
workers  who  are  producing  our  milk  are 
unable  to  earn  and  receive  even  the 
standard  of  wages  that  Congress  has  set 
by  law  as  the  bare  minimum  for  unskilled 
manual  labor. 

Compare  the  58  cents  per  hour  for  la- 
bor and  management  that  a  20-cow- 
dairy  operator  receives  in  my  State  of 
Minnesota  to  a  construction  worker's 
wage  of  $3.18  per  hour,  as  reported  by 
Economic  Indicators.  Or  the  $2.37  per 
hour  a  production  worker  In  durable 
manufacturing  earns;  that  is  four  times 
as  high  as  the  hourly  return  earned  by 
the  dairy  farmer. 

Probably  no  dairy  farmer  ever  expects 
to  have  an  income  equal  to  that  of  the 
president  or  vice  president  of  an  automo- 
bile company.  Yet  the  management  job 
of  running  a  dairy  farm  compares  fairly 
in  complexity,  difficulty,  and  importance 
to  the  Nation  with  the  job  of  managing 
an  automobile  factory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  management 
of  a  dairy  farm  probably  requires  a  high- 
er grade  of  continual  attention  to  a  more 
complex  process  than  the  managing  of 
an  automated  factory. 

Yet  the  total  income  on  America's 
dairy  farms  is  so  small  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  ARriculture  report  does  not  even 
show  return  to  management  as  a  sep- 
arate figure.  The  small  return  for  man- 
agement to  dairy  farmers  Is  lumped  in 
with  the  extremely  low  labor  returns 
that  have  been  cited. 

We  expect  and  know  that  the  price  we 
pay  for  a  car  will  be  administered  fully 
to  cover  the  cost  of  buying  materials  and 
machines  ased  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
car.  The  dairy  farm,  like  the  automobUe 
factory,  is  a  heavy  investment  operation. 
The  capital  investment  per  worker  on  a 
dairy  farm  is  probably  $30,000  per 
worker,  double  or  triple  the  capital  in- 
vestment per  worker  in  Industry  as  a 
whole.  Yet  the  return  to  capital  invest- 
ment on  our  dairy  farms  is  .extremely 
low.  as  shown  by  official  Oovemment 
reports. 

There  is  something  wrong  about  this. 
The  product  of  dairy  farms  is  absolutely 
essential  to  life  itself.  Nutritionists  tell 
us  that  milk  Is  the  most  nearly  complete 
food  of  all.  It  is  essential  to  health  and 
is  a  necessary  part  of  our  American 
standard  of  living.  Yet  we  have  been 
content  to  subject  those  who  produce 
it  to  substandard  income  and  purchasing 
power. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  operated 
programs  to  rectify  the  situation  to  some 
extent.  The  program  under  existing  law 
was  never  fully  adequate  in  the  first 
place.  But  in  the  past  6  years  it  has 
been  whittled  down  and  whittled  down 
by  administrative  action  to  where,  even 
with  the  program,  our  dairy  farmers 
have  been  forced  into  the  status  of  sec- 
ond-class economic  citizens. 
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The  whittling  that  has  been  done  to 
the  dairy  program  needs  to  be  made 
clear.  The  value  of  the  program  to  dairy 
farmers  has  been  reduced  in  three  ways: 

First,  the  cost  of  the  program  has  been 
too  large  and  this  ha.s  tended  to  dis- 
credit It  in  the  eyes  of  the  public; 

Second,  the  percentage  level  of  price 
support  has  been  dropped  from  90  per- 
cent of  parity  to  75  percent; 

Third,  the  parity  price  itself  for  milk 
used  for  manufacture  of  butter,  ice 
cream,  cheese,  and  other  products  has 
been  dropped  lower  and  lower  by  admin- 
istrative action. 

The  constant  whittling  down  of  the 
milk  price-support  program  has  con- 
tributed to  the  continuous  process  in 
these  F>ast  6  years  of  lowering  farm  in- 
come and  prices  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  level  of  the  so-called  free  market. 

In  an  administered  economy,  the 
dairy  family  farm  caimot  survive  on  the 
free  market.  Either  we  shall  force  our 
dairy  producers  into  the  status  of  pov- 
erty-stricken, bankrupt  peasantry  or  we 
shall  force  the  death  of  the  family  farm 
and  inauguration  of  the  factory  system 
of  milk  production. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  believe  that  this  Nation  can 
afford  to  allow  either  of  these  things  to 
occur.  The  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota does  not  believe  that  the  Nation 
wants  this  to  hapi>en  to  our  dairy  farms. 

Because  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota believes  the  Nation  wants  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  its  family  dairy  farms, 
he  is  mtroducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  comprehensive  dairy  farm  income 
Improvement  bill  which  if  enacted  and 
placed  Into  well-administered  operation 
would  enable  our  family  dairy  farm  op- 
erators to  receive  the  decent  American 
Incomes  that  they  so  fully  earn  by  their 
work,  management,  and  capital  invest- 
ment. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  simul- 
taneously in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Lester  Johnson 
of  the  adjoining  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  is  the  product,  of  long  hours 
over  many  months  of  pa*  lent  study  and 
consultation  on  Congressman  Johnson's 
part.  The  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota wishes  to  express  his  commendation 
and  deep  appreciation  to  Congressman 
Johnson  for  his  effective  work  in  develop- 
ing this  new  dairy  prognon.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  he  has  included  me  among  the 
many  people  and  groups  with  whom  he 
has  worked  In  developing  this  bill.  His 
courtesy  In  extending  to  me  the  honor 
of  joining  him  as  cospoasor  of  this  for- 
ward looking  proposal  is,  also,  a  matter 
of  gratification  to  me. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  wishes  to  express  his 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  those 
whose  labor  and  ideas  have  gone  into  the 
preparation  and  drafting  of  this  proposed 
program. 

This  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  carefully  drawn  pro]>osal.  It  Is  the 
product  of  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
coimtless  dairy  farmers  whom  we  have 
consulted.  It  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
expert  advice  and  assistance  of  outstand- 
ingly competent  economists  and  market- 
ing specialists  In  the  great  State  univer- 


sities and  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture In  our  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

We  have  consulted  with  and  taken  the 
advice  of  the  leaders  of  our  great  farm 
organizations  and  dairy  farmers'  coop- 
eratives. 

This  bill  has  benefited  from  years  of 
discussion  among  fanners,  legislators, 
and  public  employees. 

We  have  consulted  with  and  benefited 
from  the  advice  of  the  representatives  of 
dairy  product  processing  groups. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
studied,  debated,  discussed,  and  devel- 
oped in  long  hours  of  work  last  year  by 
the  Dairy  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  An  earlier  draft 
of  the  bill  received  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  that  sincere  and 
conscientious  group  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Through  further  study  and  consulta- 
tion with  interested  grouc>s,  the  earUer 
bill  has  been  still  further  improved. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  seeks  to  provide 
the  basis  upon  which  dairy  farmers  who 
produce  milk  that  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  prod- 
ucts can  be  given  a  fair  and  positive  op- 
portunity to  receive  an  adequate  income. 

The  bill  provides  for  doing  this  m  ways 
that  will  maintain  fair  prices  for  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products  with  greater 
safeguards  than  in  existing  law  to  pro- 
tect consumers  in  case  of  increasing  vm- 
employment. 

The  bill  provides  the  mechanism  by 
which  a  more  adequate  dairy  progi-am 
can  be  operated  at  lower  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  than  the  existing  program. 

As  I  have  said,  the  blU  as  presented  is 
the  work  of  many  sincere  people  whose 
hearts  and  minds  are  devoted  to  im- 
provement of  the  family  dairy  farm.  In 
its  present  form,  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide exactly  what  any  single  one  of  them 
wants.  The  proposal  is  a  product  of  dis- 
cussion, negotiation,  and  accommoda- 
tion. Only  Congressman  Johnson  and 
I  bear  the  total  responsibility  for  the 
final  bill.  We  commend  It  to  you  for 
your  further  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  faced  by 
the  dairy  farmers  of  our  Nation  Is  not 
that  of  crisis;  it  is  a  chronic  condition. 
It  is  the  situation  faced  by  producers  in 
an  industry  of  atomistic  competition  in 
a  generally  price  and  production  admin- 
istered economy.  The  low  income  of 
the  dairy  farmer  is  a  chronic  condi- 
tion resulting  from  unfairly  low  bargain- 
ing power,  pushed  constantly  lower  and 
lower  by  the  relentless  advance  of  dairy 
farm  technology  which  pushes  produc- 
tion up  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  in- 
crease In  population  and  demand.  This 
is  a  chronic  condition,  not  a  crisis. 

To  correct  this  condition  requires  more 
than  a  short-term  crash  program  di- 
rected at  temporary  maladjustments. 
To  correct  it  requires  the  adoption  of  a 
fundamental  continuing  program  that 
will  maintain  balance  over  the  years 
ahead. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  proposed 
in  the  bill  that  Representative  Johnson 
and  I  are  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  neither  Representative 
Johnson  nor  t^e  senior  Senator  from 


Minnesota  considers  this  bill  as  a  per- 
fect last  word  on  the  subject.  Further 
discussions  and  suggested  improvements 
from  all  interested  people  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

But  this  Is  true.  The  bill  Is  a  com- 
plete, comprehensive  serious  suggestion 
for  the  solution  of  a  serious  problem. 
Operated  by  a  skillful  and  sympathetic- 
ally motivated  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ia  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Dairy 
Board  of  dairy  farmers,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  provide  a  fairly  ade- 
quate income  protection  shield  behind 
which  dairy  farmers  could  pull  their 
cooperatives  together,  expand,  and  build 
a  truly  nationwide  dairy  farmers'  col- 
lective bargaining  device  through  which 
they  could  make  still  further  progress  to- 
ward a  parity  of  income  In  an  expanding 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  an  analysis 
of  how  the  program  would  operate  un- 
der certain  stated  circumstances.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  analysis,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1821)  to  provide  for  man- 
datory price  support  through  the  mar- 
keting year  ending  in  1964,  for  milk 
used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
and  for  butterfat;  to  maintain  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  ovu*  dairy  farming 
industry;  to  promote  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  an  adequate  national  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products;  to  encour- 
age increased  domestic  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  health  and  security:  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foresti-y.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Hou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TTTLX  VI— MARKBTlNa  OP  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS 

"Past  I — Shobt  Trnx;  Decuuuttok  of  Fun)- 

iNGS  AKD  Policy;  DzmnnoNS 

"SHOKT  rnxB 

"Sec.  611.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'DcUry  Marketing  Act'. 

"DECLARATION    OF   FINDINGS    AND   POLICY 

"Sec.  612.  It  is  recognized  that  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  strategic  commodities  essential  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  that  the  desired  domestic  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  such  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  hindered  by  the  depressing  effects 
of  low  prices  to  the  producers,  by  wide  fluctu- 
ations in  supply  and  price  to  the  consumer, 
and  by  impaired  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer. 

"It  iB,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  as  a  measure  of  national 
security  and  In  pronsotion  of  the  general 
economic  welfare,  to  provide  mandatory  price 
support  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  milk  used  In  manu- 
factiired  dairy  products  and  for  butterfat 
for  the  marketing  years  ending  in  1962.  1963, 
and  1964.  In  order  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  dairy  farming  industry. 
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and  to  ptOTlde  orderly  marketing  of  an  ade- 
qnale  national  supply  of  milk  and  dairy 
jtroducta. 

*^KnmTiONa 

"Sao.  819.    For  tbe  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(l)  Tbe  term  'manufacturing  milk' 
Bieans  mJlk  used  to  produce  butter,  cheese, 
condensed  milk  (sweetened  or  unsweetened) . 
•vaporated  milk,  whole  milk  powder,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  malted  milk,  lc«  cream,  ice  cream 
mix  (liquid  or  powder),  casein,  and  any 
other  concentrated  or  dehydrated  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

"(2)  The  term  'butterfaf  means  the  but- 
terfat  content  ol  home  separated  cream  sold 
by  the  producer  thereof. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualifying  producer' 
means  all  producers  of  manufactured  milk 
or  butterfat  other  than  producers  who  have 
not  complied  with  marketing  quotas  during 
yean  such  quotas  are  In  effect. 

"(4)  In  computing  parity  prices  under 
section  S01(a)(l)  of  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  the  word  'prices',  when 
used  in  such  section,  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  any  deficiency  pa)rments  made  under 
this  tiUe. 

"(8)  The  parity  price  of  manufactured 
milk  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  of  all  milk  wholesale. 

•■PAaT  n— PaiCE  Support 

"LXYKL  of  ST7PPOST 

"Skc.    «ai.  During    the    marketing    years 
ending  In  1963.  1963.  and   1964,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  of  manufactur- 
ing   milk    and    of    butterfat    to    qualifying 
producers  thereof  at  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  thereof,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  price  support  level  for 
cither  such  commodity   for  any  marketing 
year  by  S  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
thereof  for  each  1  per  centum  of  national 
marketing  base  by  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines the  Board  has  esUblished  market- 
ing quotas  larger  than  the  smallest  quota 
Which  It  is  authorized  to  establish  for  that 
marketing  year  under  section  833,  but  the 
Secretary  shall  not  reduce  such  price  sup- 
port level  for  either  such  commodity  below 
75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  thereof. 
"mcthod  or  PBOvmiNo  psicz  support 
"Src.   «2a.   (a)    Price    support    under    thU 
tlUe  shall  be  provided  through  a  combina- 
tion  of   deficiency    payments    to    qualifying 
producers  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and 
purchases  as  provided  in  subeecUon  (c)    or 
through  purchases  alone  when  authorised 
by  subsection  (c). 

"(b)(1)  During  each  marketing  year  to 
which  this  title  applies,  the  Secretary  shall 
make,  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds,  price  support  available  to  each  quali- 
fying producer  who,  during  the  marketing 
year,  sold  10.000  pounds  or  more  of  milk  or 
milk  equivalent  by  means  of  a  deficiency 
IwynMnt  with  respect  to  all  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  sold  by  him  during  such 
year.  The  deficiency  payment  for  any  pro- 
ducer for  a  marketing  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
price  support  level  established  under  sec- 
tion 621  for  manufacturing  milk  or  butter- 
fat, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  domestic 
market  price  per  unit  of  such  commodity  tor 
that  year  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2),  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units  of 
the  coqfimodity  marketed  by  the  producer 
during  that  marketing  year. 

"(2)  Deficiency  payments  shall  be  made  to 
the  producers  entitled  thereto  before  July  1 
of  the  year  immediately  following  the  mar- 
keting year  in  queeUon.  For  the  purpoees 
of  this  subsection,  the  domestic  market  price 
per  unit  of  manufacturing  milk  or  butterfat 
■s  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  the  national 
average  net  prices  received  by  producers  on 
sales  of  such  oommodlty,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  A  qualifying  producer  who 
sells  milk  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal  milk 
order  shall  be  eligible  for  a  deficiency  pay- 
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ment  on  so  mush  of  his  rallk  as  la  used  for 
manufactured  dairy  products  or  butter. 

"(3)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annuaUy  to  the  Secretary  the 
compUance  depaslts  forfeited  by  producers 
tmder  section  6'13(b),  and  such  other  funds 
as  may  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorfMratlon  for  such  of  its 
funds  as  may  be  expended  under  this  part. 

"(0)    In   making  price  support   available 
through  purchases  imder  this  section,  such 
purchases  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
fulfill  Government  distribution  program  re- 
quirements and  as  an  adjunct  to  deficiency 
payments,  and  to  correlate  the  relative  prices 
of  the  various  products  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  in  such  a  manner  that 
prices  to  producers  for  manufactiu-lng  milk 
and  butterfat  used  in  the  different  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  will  be  maintained  in 
the  average  relationship  they  bore  to  each 
other  during  the  immediately  preceding  five- 
year   period.     Such    purchases   snail,   so   far 
as  practicable,  be  made  in  the  States  or  areas 
in    which   priceH   received    by   producers   of 
manufacturing  milk  or  butterfat  are  most 
depressed.    Price  support  may  be  made  avail- 
able through   purchases  alone,   unaccompa- 
nied by  deficiency  payments,  where  the  Board 
and   the  Secretary  determine  that  a  price 
support  level  of  SO  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  manufacturing  milk  and  of  butter- 
fat can  be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  dairy 
products  representing  the  milk  equivalent  of 
not  more  than  2   p>er  centum  of  the  toUl 
expected  farm  marketings  of  manufacturing 
milk   and   butterfat   during    the   marketing 
year. 

"Part  in— Markriko  Quotas 

"WHRN    UCP08X0 

"Sec.    631.  Not    later    than    March    1    of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Board  shall  publish 
lU  determination  of   the   average  price  per 
unit  it  esUmates  would  be  received  by  pro- 
ducers   throughout   the   United    States    for 
manufacturing  milk  and  by  such  producers 
for  butterfat.  In  the  absence  of  Federal  price 
support  operations,  during  the  next  market- 
ing year,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of   imemployed   will   not  exceed   8 
per  centum  of  the  labor  force,    if  the  esti- 
mated average  price,  as  so  determined,  for 
manufacturing  milk  or  for  butterfat  is  less 
than  90  per  cei.tum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
of, the  Board  shall  impose  marketing  quotas 
for  the  next  marketing  year,  unless  it  and  the 
Secretary  determine,  as  provided  In  the  laat 
sentence  of  section  622 (c),  to  provide  price 
support  through  purchases  alone.    If,  at  any 
time  during  any  marketing  year  for  which 
marketing   quotas  are  in  effect,  it  appears 
to   the  satisfaction   of   the   Board    that  the 
average  price  which  will  be  received  by  pro- 
ducers   throughout    the    United    States    for 
manufacturing  milk  and  for  butterfat  during 
the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year  will  be 
more  than  90  j)er  centum  of  the  parity  price 
thereof,   the  Board   may.   in  iU  discretion, 
suspend  marketing  quotas  for  the  remainder 
of  such  year. 


production,  abnormal  production  during  the 
historical  period,  and  such  other  factors  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in 
an  equitable  and  practical  manner.  In  es- 
tablishing and  adjusting  marketing  bases 
the  Secretary  shall  utUlse  the  service*  of  lo- 
cal, coimty.  and  State  committees  estab- 
lUhed  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

••(b)(1)  The  SecreUry  shall  provide,  by 
regulations  approved  by  the  Board.  (A)  for 
the  transfer,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2),  of  marketing  bases  of  pro- 
ducers. In  whole  or  in  part  during  the 
course  of  a  marketing  year.  (B)  for  the  as- 
signment of  marketing  bases  to  new  pro- 
ducers. (C)  for  the  equitable  adjustment 
of  marketing  bases  to  avoid  hardship.  (D) 
for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  including  adJustmenU  for  deficit 
production  areas,  and  (E)  for  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  set  up  and  operate  effectively,  fairly,  and 
emdently  the  program  provided  for  in  this 
title. 

"(2)  No  part  of  a  marketing  base  which 
has  been  established  for  a  producer  in  a 
ooimty  but  has  been  released  by  such  pro- 
ducer may  be  reassigned  outside  such  county 
during  a  period  of  three  months  after  re- 
lease by  the  original  holder,  and  during 
such  period  marketing  bases  so  released 
shall  be  utilized  to  fill  appllcaUoos  for  ad- 
ditional bases  within  the  county.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  three-month  period 
any  released  bases  not  assigned  to  produc- 
ers within  the  county  may  be  reassigned  to 
other  counties  in  the  SUte.  Ftor  a  period  of 
three  additional  months  bases  may  not  be 
reassigned  ouuide  the  SteU.  and  during 
such  period  released  bases  may  Im  utUlzed 
to  fulfill  applications  for  additional  bases 
within  the  State.  After  the  expiration  of 
such  six-month  period,  any  released  bases 
not  reassigned  to  producers  within  the  SUte 
may  be  reassigned  anywhere  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(3)  An  adjustment  of  marketing  bases 
from  year  to  year  in  an  area  by  reason  of 
deficit  production  shall  be  made  only  upon 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  the  area 
does  not  produce  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the 
market  requlremenU  for  fluid  milk  for  con- 
sumers in  the  area  and  has  no  resaonably 
satisfactory  alternative  source  of  supply 
avaUable  to  it,  except  that  an  area  which 
limits  or  restricts  the  entry  of  milk  of  suit- 
able quality,  as  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  from 
other  areas  shall  not  be  eligible  for  adjust- 
ment of  bases  by  reason  of  deficit  produc- 
tion. 

"RSTABUSHMKNT  of  MARXrriHO  gfUOTAS 


"orxrmjnation  of  MARKXTIMO  RASn 
"Ssc.  632.  The  national  marketing  base  for 
milk  and  milk  equivalent  for  a  marketing 
year  shall  be  the  average  annual  marketings 
of  milk  and  milk  equivalent  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  three  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  four  marketing  years     The 
national  marketing  base  shaU  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  SUtes,  counties   and 
producers.     Marketing  bases  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  each  marketing  year  for  all  pro- 
ducers who  desire  to  market  milk  or  butter- 
fat.   Marketing  bases  shall  be  assigned   to 
single    producers     (including    partnerships. 
corporations,    and   other    business    entities)' 
rather  than   to  herds  or  farms.     In  esUb- 
Ilshing   and   adjusting  marketing  bases   of 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  Uke  Into  con- 
sideration   historical  production,    trends   in 


•"Sxc.  633.  If  marketing  quotas  under  this 
title  are  in  effect  for  a  marketing  year,  the 
Board  shaU  esUblish  a  nuu-keting  quota  for 
each  producer  which  shall  be  his  marketing 
base,  reduced  by  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  each  6  per  centum  that  the  esti- 
mated average  price  per  unit  (as  deter- 
mined for  that  year  under  section  631)  for 
manufacturing  milk  is  less  than  BO  per 
centimi  of  lu  parity  price.  The  marketing 
quota  of  a  producer,  as  so  determined,  may 
be  reduced  by  the  Secretary  by  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  his 
marketing  base,  for  each  5  per  centum  that 
the  estimated  average  price  per  unit  (as 
determined  for  that  year  under  section  631 ) 
for  manufactxulng  milk  is  less  tiimt^  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price. 

"FCBUCATIOM    ANO    RXTIBW    OF    MARXmjfO 
QUOTAS 

"Ssc.  634.  The  provisions  of  part  I  ot  sub- 
title C  of  title  m  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (relating  to  the  publication 
and  review  of  quotas)  shall  apply  to  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  to  marketing 
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quotas  established  under  tills  title  as  It  ap- 
plies to  marketing  quotas  esUblished  \mder 
that  Act. 

"Part  IV — Coicpuawcs  Dxpostts 

"iMPOSmON   AND   amount  OF  COMPUANO 
DEPOSITS 

"Sec.  641.  During  any  marketing  year  In 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  compli- 
ance deposits  shall  be  withheld  and  collected 
from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat, 
or  dairy  products.  The  amount  of  the  com- 
pliance deposits  shall  be  the  amovmt,  not 
less  than  25  cents  or  more  than  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  or  milk  equivalent, 
which  the  Board  determines  is  required  to 
encotirage  compliance  with  marketing 
quotas.  The  determination  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  may  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  during  the  marketing  year.  If  during 
a  marketing  year,  marketing  quotas  are  sus- 
pended under  the  last  sentence  of  section  631, 
tbe  Board  shall  suspend  the  collection  of 
compliance  deposits  during  the  remainder 
of  the  marketing  year. 

"COLXJDCTION8    or    COMPLIANCE    DEPOSrTS 

"Sec.  642.  (a)  Every  person  purchasing 
milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products  from  a 
producer  (except  purchases  by  consvimers 
for  other  than  commercial  uses)  shall  with- 
hold from  the  purchase  price  an  amount 
equal  to  the  compUance  deposit  and  shall 
remit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  case  of  milk,  butterfat,  or 
dairy  producto  delivered  to  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation of  producers,  the  compliance  de- 
posit shall  be  withheld  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery to  the  association  and  remitted  by 
the  association  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(b)  Compliance  deposiU  shall  be 
credited  to  a  special  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Such  special  account  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  makingr  refunds  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  on  drafU  issued  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury  shall 
have  the  same  authority  with  respect  to 
compliance  deposits  requirrd  by  this  part  as 
he  has  under  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  taxes 
imposed  thereunder. 

"rcfuno  of  complxakcz  OEPOsrrs 
"Sec.  643.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  annually,  prior  to  July  1  and  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding marketing  year,  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  special  account  referred  to 
in  section  642(b)  of  a  refund  to  each  pro- 
ducer who  during  such  preceding  marketing 
year  complied  with  his  marketing  quoU  and 
to  each  producer  who  sold  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  or  milk  equivalent, 
the  entire  amount  of  the  cc>mpllance  deposit 
withheld  from  him.  The  SecreUry  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  provldinp  that  a  producer 
may  not  meet  the  requirement  of  sales  of 
less  than  ten  thousand  pcunds  of  milk  or 
milk  eqviiTalent  by  transferring  any  of  his 
herd  to  another  person  if  the  entire  herd 
continues  to  be  managed  and  housed  as  a 
unit,  and  that  the  transferee  in  such  a  case 
shall  not  be  considered  a  producer.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  no  person  who  would  otherwise 
meet  such  ten-thousand-pound  requirement 
shall  be  considered  as  not  meeting  such  re- 
quirement by  reason  of  the  fact  his  cows  are 
housed  and  milked  Jointly  with  those  of 
other  producers. 

"(b)  Funds  in  such  special  account 
which  are  not  refunded  shall  be  forfeited 
by  the  {M-oducer  from  whom  collected,  and 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  facU  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  refund  of  compliance  deposits,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  offlclally  determined 
in  conformity  with  regvUatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other 


officer  oc  agency  of  the  Government.  In 
case  any  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  re- 
fund of  a  compliance  deposit  dies,  becomes 
Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  refund,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who 
renders  or  completes  the  required  perform- 
ance, the  refund  shall,  without  regard  to 
other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  all  the  circumsUnces  and  pro- 
vide by  regulation. 

"Part  V — Federal  Dairt  Board 
"creation  or  board 

"Sec.  651.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUblished, 
as  an  independent  agency  in  the  Department, 
a  Federal  Dah-y  Board  (herein  referred  to  as 
the  'Board')  which  shall  be  elected  by  milk 
producers  as  provided  in  this  part.  Only 
persons  who  are  milk  producers  and  who 
obuin  the  major  portion  of  their  income 
from  farming  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Board  may 
require  for  carrying  out  iU  functions  and 
duties. 

"(b)  In  order  to  ass\ire  appropriate  re- 
gional representation  on  the  Board,  the 
United  States  shall  be  divided  into  fifteen 
Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  In  designating  such  districte, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  (1) 
complete  geographical  representation  of  the 
United  States  and  (2)  the  designation  of  dis- 
trlcU  so  that  districU  will  be  areas  having 
equal  annual  sales  of  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  divid- 
ing any  county  into  more  than  one  district. 

"(0  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be 
assigned  one  place  on  the  Board.  The  milk 
producers  in  each  district  shall  by  ballot 
elect  one  Board  member  and  one  alternate 
Board  memlier  for  the  place  on  the  Board. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  procedvu-e 
for  nomination  of  candidates  and  for  their 
election  and  shall  conduct  the  balloting  for 
election  of  Board  members  and  alternate 
Board  members  not  later  than  February  15, 
1961.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the 
Department  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  He  shall 
meet  and  confer  with  the  Board,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  his  services  as  a  member  of  the 
BofU'd. 

"organization  of  the  board 

"Sec.  652.  (a)  The  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  expire  on  March 
31,  1964.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board,  the  alternate  mem- 
ber elected  for  such  place  on  the  Board 
shall  serve  the  vmexplred  portion  of  the 
term. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board,  other 
than  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  of  $80  for  each  day's  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  the  Board  and  while 
traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings,  to- 
gether with  actual  and  necessary  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  without  re- 
gard to  other  laws  relating  to  allowances 
which  may  be  made  on  account  of  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable following  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  thereafter,  annually  on  the  second 
Monday  In  December  and  at  other  times 
upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addition, 
special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the  members, 
or  by  the  Secretary.  The  Board  shall  meet 
at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of 
each  year. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Board  from  among  its  own 
members.  He  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
except  that  the  term  of  a  member  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  Chairman  whom  he  succeeds. 


"(e)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action 
may  be  Uken  by  majority  voU  of  those 
present  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  at 
which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  Board  may 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  employ  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  lU 
functions,  subject  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949:  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Board 
the  use  of  any  of  the  facilities  and  the  serv- 
ices of  any  of  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  It  may  require  for  the  appro- 
priate conduct  of  IU  functions. 

"(g)  Elected  members  of  the  Board  are 
hereby  exempted  with  respect  to  their  hold- 
ing of  such  office,  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 281,  283,  284,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes,  ex- 
cept that  this  exception  shall  not  extend — 
"(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
In  connection  with  the  member's  service  on 
the  Board  from  any  source  other  than  a  pri- 
vate employer  of  tbe  appointee  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  or 

"(2)  during  the  period  he  is  to  office,  and 
for  the  further  period  of  two  years  after  the 
termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecution  or 
participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any  such 
person,  of  any  claim  against  the  Government 
involving  any  matter  concerning  which  the 
member  had  any  responsibilities  arising  out 
of  his  holding  such  office  during  the  period 
he  held  such  office. 

"study  bt  board 
"Sec.  653.  The  Board,  In  addition  to  IU 
other  functions,  shall  cause  to  be  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  manufacturing  milk,  butterfat, 
and  dairy  producU,  tocluding  producers' 
coste  of  production,  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers, areas  of  production,  the  relationship  be- 
tween changes  in  national  Income  and 
changes  In  volvune  of  consvunptlon  of  manu- 
factured dairy  products,  marketing  and  proc- 
essing spreads,  relationships  between  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  milk  used  for  fluid 
constuaptlon  and  that  used  for  manufacttir- 
Ing,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital 
investment  and  labor  relative  to  those  of 
other  farmers  and  of  other  segmenU  of  the 
national  economy,  and  trends  to  these  fac- 
tors. The  cosU  of  production  shall  be  de- 
termined through  an  audited  cost  account- 
ing survey  of  typical  dairy  farms  to  each 
region  covering  all  coste  of  production  on 
the  farm  attrlbuUble  to  milk  production, 
with  hired  and  family  labor  assigned  a  cost 
computed  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates  for 
comparable  work  In  milk  manufacturing  and 
processing  planU  to  the  area  and  retiuTi  on 
tovested  capital  equal  to  the  average  annual 
return  on  net  worth  earned  by  milk  handlers 
and  manufacturers  dxirlng  the  preceding 
five-year  period.  The  Board  shall  submit  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  3,  1963,  a 
detailed  report  thereon  with  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  dairy  support 
program,  covering  the  probable  cosU  and 
effecte  of  the  proposals  recommended  and 
the  legislation  required  to  put  the  changes 
into  effect.  The  Bo«ird  may  conduct  such 
hearings  and  receive  such  sUtemente  and 
briefs  in  connection  with  such  study  as 
It  deems  appropriate. 

"Part  VI — Miscelxaneous 
"review  of  milk  orders 
"Sec.  661.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  milk  orders  established 
under  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  Market- 
ing Agreemente  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
shall  be  reviewed  and  shall  be  amended  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  fluid  class  prices 
to  take  toto  account  the  paymenu  made 
pursuant  to  this  titie  so  that  such  pay- 
menU  are  reflected  in  basic  formula  prices 
under  such  orders  and  thus  effectuate  the 
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purpoM  of  this  title  to  Improve  fann  family 
Income  In  relation  to  the  criteria  provided 
In  nich  Act.  If  under  any  marketing  order 
claaa  I  milk  U  priced  on  the  basis  of  market 
price  of  manufacturing  or  Its  products,  plus 
the  additional  cost  of  producing  milk  eligi- 
ble for  fluid  markets  plus  cost  of  freight 
and  handling  from  the  milk  price  basing 
point,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  then 
the  first-named  Item  shall  be  calculated  for 
auch  pvupose  by  adding  the  equivalent  of 
auch  deflclency  payments  as  may  be  made 
under  this  title  to  market  prices. 

"axratXNouM 
"Sxc.  662.  Not  later  than  October  1.  1960. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  nationwide 
referendum  of  producers  of  milk,  butterfat. 
or  dairy  products  who  would  have  a  market- 
ing base  of  more  than  10.000  pounds  if  this 
title  were  In  effect,  to  determine  whether 
those  voting  approve  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  producers 
voting  In  the  referendum  oppose  this  title. 
this  title  (other  than  this  section  thereof) 
■hall  not  go  Into  effect  and  the  price  sup- 
port operations  of  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  this  Act  with  req>ect  to  milk 
and  dairy  products  shall  remain  In  effect. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  referendiun, 
prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  Any  milk  producer  shall 
have  only  one  vote  and  shall  vote  as  an  In- 
dividual, rather  than  as  a  business  entity. 
The  ballot  shall  be  In  the  following  form: 

"UNITZD  CTATSB  OBFAaTMBNT  OF  AOaiCai.TnHI— 
OmCIAL  BALLOT — NATIONAL  KErEKENOUM  OF 
MILK  rttODVCEMS 

"Mark  this  square  If  you  favor — 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  pro- 
tective program,  utilizing  deflclency 
payments,  Government  purchases, 
D  storage  and  diversion,  compliance  de- 
posits, and  ntarketlng  quotas  based 
on  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price, 
as  provided  In  the  Dairy  Marketing  Act. 

"Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utiliz- 
ing Government  purchases,  storage 
D  and  diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price,  as  provided  by  section  201(c)  of 
the  Agrleultxiral  Act  of  1949." 

The  analysia  presented  by  Mr.  Htnc- 
nnirr  U  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  tht  Pboposeo  Daixt  Marketing 
Act 

The  bill  If  enacted  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1049  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  title  VI. 

Part  I  U  the  short  tlUe  of  the  blU.  the 
declaration  of  findings  and  policy,  and  defl- 
nltlons. 

Part  II  provides  a  new  program  of  price 
supports  for  manufacturing  milk  and  but- 
terfat for  the  marketing  years  ending  In 
1962.  1963.  and  1994. 

Section  621  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    shall    support    the    price    of 

manufacturing  milk  and  buttertat  to  quali- 
fying producers  at  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  If  the  Dairy  Board  has  established  mar- 
keting quotas  at  the  minimum  level  estab- 
lished by  later  provisions  of  the  Act.  FOr 
each  1  percent  of  the  marketing  base  by 
Which  the  Board  does  not  reduce  marketing 

quotas  to  the  extent  provided,  the  Secretary 
may  lower  the  level  of  price  support  by 
2  percent  of  the  parity  price.  In  no  event 
may  the  Secretary  establish  the  support  level 
for  milk  and  butterfat  at  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price. 

Section  822  provides  that  the  price  sup- 
poru  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butter- 
fat shall  be  carried  out  through  a  combina- 
tion of  deflclency  payments  to  qualifying 
prodvicers  and  purchasers;  or  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances by  purcbases  alone. 

During  each  marketing  year  to  which  the 
new  program  applies,   the  Secretary  is  di- 


rected to  make,  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration funds,  price  supports  available  to 
each  qualifying  producer  who  during  the 
marketing  year  sold  10,000  pounds  or  more 
of  milk  or  mUk  equivalent,  by  n>eans  of  a 
deflclency  payment  with  respect  to  all  man- 
ufacturing milk  and  butterfat  sold  by  him 
during  the  year.  The  deflclency  payment  for 
any  producer  for  any  marketing  year  Is 
calculated  as  the  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  support  level  and 
the  domestic  market  price  per  unit  of  such 
conunodlty  for  that  year  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  units  of  the  commodity  mar- 
keted by  the  producer  during  that  marketing 
year. 

Deflclency  payments  must  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers entitled  thereto  before  July  1  of  the 
year  immediately  following  the  marketing 
year  in  question.  The  domestic  market  price 
per .  unit  used  in  calculating  the  amount 
of  the  deflclency  payment  shall  be  the  aver- 
age national  average  net  price  received  by 
producers  on  sales  of  such  commodity.  A 
qualifying  producer  who  sells  milk  under 
terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  deflclency  payment  on  so  much  of 
his  milk  as  Is  used  for  manufacturing  milk 
or  butter. 

The  forfeited  compliance  deposits  of  pro- 
ducers and  such  other  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  such  of 
Its  funds  as  may  be  expended  In  the  new 
program  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  conjunction  with  the  deficiency  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  through  purchase  of  products 
of  milk  to  the  extent  necessary  to:  (1)  ful- 
fill Government  dairy  product  distribution 
program  requirements;  and  (2)  correlate  the 
relative  prices  of  the  various  products  of 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  In  such 
a  manner  that  prices  to  producers  for  manu- 
facturing milk  and  butterfat  used  In  the 
different  manufactured  dairy  products  will 
be  maintained  in  the  average  relationship 
they  bore  to  each  other  during  the  imme- 
diately preceding  6  years.  Such  purchases. 
In  so  far  as  practicable,  must  be  made  In 
the  States  or  areas  where  prices  received 
by  producers  are  most  depressed. 

Price  support  may  be  made  available 
through  purchases  alone,  unaccompanied  by 
deficiency  payments,  where  the  Dairy  Board 
and  the  Secretary  determine  that  a  price 
support  level  of  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  can  'be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of 
dairy  products  representing  the  milk  equiv- 
alent of  not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
expected  farm  marketings  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  during  the  marketing 
year. 

Part  in  provides  for  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  system  of  marketing  quotas 
for  milk  and  butterfat  sold  In  cream. 

Section  631  provides  that  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Dairy 
Board   shall    make    a   determination   of    the 

average  price  per  unit  it  estimates  would  be 
received  by  producers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butter- 
fat. in  the  absence  of  Federal  price  support 
operations,  during  the  next  marketing  year, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  will  not  exceed  3  percent  of 

the  clvUlan  labor  force. 

If  the  estimated  price  so  determined  is 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  price, 
the  Board  shall  Impose  marketing  quotas 
for  the  next  marketing  year,  unless  It  and 
the  Secretary  determine  to  provide  the  sup- 
I>ort  operations  solely  througb  product  pur- 
chases. The  Board  may  suspend  marketing 
quotas  at  any  time  within  a  marketing  year 
when  In  Its  Judgment  the  market  price  will 
be  above  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  If 
no  quotas  are  in  effect. 

Section  632  provides  for  determination  of 
the  national  and  farm  marketing  bases  for 


milk  and  butterfat  sold  in  cream.  The  na- 
tional marketing  base  for  milk  and  milk 
equivalent  for  a  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
average  annual  marketings  of  milk  and  milk 
equivalent  in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  3  of  the  Immediately  preceding  4 
marketing  years. 

The  national  marketing  base  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  bv  the  Board. 
to  States,  counties,  and  producers.  Market- 
Ing  bases  must  be  established  for  each  mar- 
keting year  for  all  producers  who  desire  to 
market  milk  or  butterfat.  Marketing  bases 
shall  be  assigned  to  single  producers  (In- 
cluding partnerships,  corporations,  and  other 
business  entitles)  rather  than  to  herds  or 
farms.  In  establishing  and  adjusting  mar- 
keting bases  of  producers,  the  Secretary  Is 
required  to  take  into  consideration  historical 
production,  trends  in  production,  abnonnal 
production  during  historical  period,  and  such 
other  factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  es- 
tablish such  bases  in  an  equitable  and  prac- 
tical manner.  In  establishing  and  adjust- 
ing marketing  bases,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  use  the  services  of  the  State, 
county,  and  local  farmer  committees. 

The  Secretary  would  provide,  by  regulations 
approved  by  the  Board,  for  (A)  the  transfer 
of  marketing  bases,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from 
one  producer  to  another  during  the  course 
of  the  marketing  year;  (B)  assignment  of 
bases  to  new  producers;  (C)  adjustment  of 
bases  to  avoid  hardship;  (D)  such  other  ad- 
justments Including  adjustments  for  deficit 
areas,  as  he  deems  appropriate;  and  (E)  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  set  up  and  operate  the  new  pro- 
gram effectively,  fairly,  and  efficiently. 

When  a  producer  releases  his  marketing 
base,  it  may  not  be  reassigned  outside  the 
county  during  a  period  of  3  months  after 
release  by  the  original  holder,  and  during 
such  period  marketing  bases  so  released 
shall  be  utilized  to  fill  applications  for  ad- 
ditional bases  within  the  county.  After 
expiration  of  such  3-month  period,  any  re- 
leased bckses  not  assigned  to  producers  within 
the  same  county  of  the  original  holder  may 
be  reassigned  to  other  counUes  within  the 
state.  For  a  period  of  3  additional  months, 
bases  may  not  be  reassigned  outside  the 
State,  and  during  such  period  released  bases 
may  be  utilised  to  fulfill  applications  for 
additional  bases  within  the  SUte.  After  ex- 
piration of  such  6-month  period,  any  re- 
leased bases  not  reassigned  to  producers 
within  the  State  may  be  reassigned  any-  ^ 
where  In  the  United  States. 

An  adjustment  from  year  to  year  In  an 
area  by  reason  of  deficit  production  shall 
be  made  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  area  does  not  produce  s\ifllclent 
milk  to  meet  the  market  requirements  for 
fluid  milk  for  consumers  In  the  area  and  has 
no  reasonably  satisfactory  alternative  source 
of  supply  available  to  It,  except  that  an  area 
which  limits  or  restricts  the  entry  of  milk 
Of  suitable  quality,  as  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, from  other  areas  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  adjustment  of  bases  by  reason  of  deficit 
production. 

Section  633  provides  that  each  year  when 
marketing  quotas  are  required,  the  market- 
ing quota  for  each  producer  shall  be  his 
marketing  base,  reduced  by  not  more  than 
1  percent  thereof  for  each  6  percent 
of  the  estimated  average  price  per  unit  re- 
ceived by  producers  that  such  price  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  lielow  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price.  The  original  marketing  quota  for 
each  year  would  be  established  by  the  Bofu-d. 
However,  In  the  event  the  Boutl  has  not 
done  so,  the  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  re- 
duce the  marketing  quota  of  each  producer 
by  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  his  market- 
ing base  for  each  5  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated market  price  that  such  price  Is  ex- 
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pectad   to  be  less   than   75   percent   of  the 
parity  price. 

Section  634  provides  for  the  publication 
and  review  of  the  marketing  quotas  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  provisions  of  tixe 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Fart  IV  establishes  a  system  of  dairy  mar- 
keting compliance  deposits  to  encourage  the 
maximum  compliance  with  marketing 
quotas. 

Section  641  provides  that  during  each  mar- 
keting year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are 
In  effect,  compUance  deposits  shaU  l>e  with- 
held and  collected  from  each  producer  who 
sells  milk,  butterfat.  or  dairy  products.  The 
amount  of  the  compliance  deposits  shall  be 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Board  at  not 
less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  mUk  or  milk  equiv- 
alent, which  the  Board  determines  is  re- 
quired to  encourage  maximum  compliance 
with  marketing  quotas. 

Section  642  provides  for  the  collection  of 
compliance  deposlte  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  from  every  person  who  buys  milk, 
butterfat  or  dairy  products  from  a  producer 
(except  consumers  for  other  than  commer- 
cial use)  who  shall  In  turn  withhold  the 
amount  of  the  compliance  deposit  from  the 
purchase  price.  In  the  case  of  milk,  butter- 
fat, or  dairy  products  delivered  to  a  co- 
operative aasocUtlon  of  producers,  the  com- 
pliance deposit  shall  be  withheld  at  the  time 
of  deUvery  and  remitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 

The  compliance  deposlU  shall  be  credited 
to  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury,  from 
which  refunds  may  be  made  on  drafts  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Section  643  provides  for  the  refund  of  the 
entire  compliance  deposit  to  each  producer 
who  during  the  marketing  year  ccwnplied 
with  his  marketing  quota,  and  to  each  pro- 
ducer who  sold  less  than  10,000  pounds  of 
milk  or  milk  equivalent  during  the  mar- 
keting year.  This  section  provides  for  safe- 
guard against  the  division  of  herds  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  10,0(X)  pound  exempUon. 
The  10.000-pound  exemption  of  a  producer 
who  Joins  in  a  milking  pool  Is  protected. 

The  forfeited  refunds  vrtll  be  deposited  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Part  V  seU  up  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  to 
carry  out  certain  functions  prescribed  in  the 
new  dairy  program. 

Section  651  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  an  Independent  agency.  Members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  producers. 
Only  milk  producers  who  obtain  the  major 
share  of  their  Income  from  farming  are 
eligible  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the 
Board.  Apprt^rUtlon  U  authorised  to  the 
Board  of  such  sums  as  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

To  assure  appropriate  regional  representa- 
tion on  the  Board,  the  United  States  U  di- 
vided Into  16  Federal  dairy  dlstrlcU  to  be 

designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  secretary 
Is  required  to  designate  dlstrlcU  in  such  a 
manner  that  dlstrlcU  wlU  be  areas  having 
equal  annual  sales  of  milk,  butterfat.  or 
dairy  producU,  as  nearly  as  possible  without 
dividing  any  county  Into  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts. 

Kach  Federal  dairy  district  is  assigned  one 
place  on  the  Board.  The  mUk  producers  in 
each  district  shall  elect  one  Board  member 
and  one  alternate  Board  member  by  ballot. 
Such  election  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  r\Ues  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  February  18. 
1961.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the 
Department  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  without  com- 
pensation or  vote. 

SccUon  652  provides  that  the  terms  of  the 

members  of  the  Board  shall  expire  on  the 

termination  date  of  the  program:  March  81, 

1964.    If  a  Tacancy  on  the  Board  occurs,  the 
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alternate    member    elected    for   such    place 
shall  serve  the  unexpired  term. 

Provision  Is  made  for  traveling  expenses, 
subsistence,  and  per  diem  compensation  of 
the  Board  members  for  each  day's  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Board.  Meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  begin  as  soon  as  practicable 
following  the  election  of  the  members,  and 
thereafter  annually  on  the  second  Monday 
In  December,  and  at  least  once  In  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  and  at  any  other  time  upon 
call  of  the  Chairman,  a  majority  of  the 
members,  or  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board  from  among  lU  own  members. 

The  Board  Is  empowered  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
iU  functions,  subject  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  1949  Classification  Act. 

Section  653  provides  that,  In  addition  to  lU 
other  functions,  the  Federal  Dairy  Board 
shall  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of 
manufacturing  milk,  butterfat,  and  dairy 
products.  Including  jwoducers'  coste  of  pro- 
duction, prices  received  by  producers,  areas 
of  production,  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  national  income  and  changes  In 
volume  of  consumption  of  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  and  their  producU,  mar- 
keting and  processing  spreads,  relationships 
between  prices  received  by  farmers  for  mUk 
used  lor  fluid  purposes  and  that  used  for 
manufacturing,  returns  to  milk  producers 
on  capital  Investment  and  labor  relative  to 
those  of  other  farmers  and  of  other  segmenU 
of  the  national  economy,  and  trends  In  these 
factors.  The  cosU  of  production  shall  be 
determined  through  an  audited  cost  account- 
ing survey  of  typical  dairy  farms  In  each 
region  covering  all  cosU  of  production  on 
the  farm  attributable  to  milk  production, 
with  hired  and  family  labor  assigned  a  cost 
computed  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates  for  com- 
parable work  m  milk  manufacturing  and 
processing  planU  in  the  area  and  return  on 
Invested  capital  equal  to  the  average  return 
on  net  worth  earned  by  milk  handlers  and 
manufacturers  during  the  preceding  5-year 
period.  The  Board  Is  directed  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  report  not  later  than 
January  3,  1963  covering  the  resulU  of  the 
study  and  making  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving the  dairy  nu^ketlng  program. 

Section  661  provide  for  a  review  and 
amendment  of  Federal  milk  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  fluid  class  prices  to 
take  Into  account  the  paymenU  made  under 
the  new  program  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  established  In  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreementa  Act  of  1937.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  Is  to  protect  the  pricing  struc- 
ture of  Federal  milk  orders  where  fluid  prices 
are  based  upon  the  market  prices  of  manu- 
facturing milk. 

Section  662  provides  that  the  new  program 
shall  not  go  into  effect  until  approved  by 
majority  vote  of  milk  producers  in  a  refer- 
endum called  for  that  purpose.  The  section 
also  specifies  the  form  of  ballot  to  be  used. 


FEDERAL      POLICY      IN      FIELD      OF 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

submit  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  subject  of 
Inderal  policy  in  the  field  of  American 
Indian  affairs.  I  have  been  joined  in  the 

sponsorship  of  the  resolution  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayskn  and  Mr.  Goldwater],  the  senior 
Sensitor  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHH-l.  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible] .  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  tMr.  CMAHONirsr],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah   [Mr.  Ben- 


NBTTl;    and   the   junior   Senator   from 
Sout^  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  President,  in  1953  the  83d  Congress 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108.  Bi-iefly,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 108  expressed  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  "as  rapidly  as  possible,  to 
make  Indians  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  and  responsibilities  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  end  their  status  as  wards  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  grant  them  all 
of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  pertaining 
to  American  citizenship,"  and  that  "the 
Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  should  assume  their 
full  responsibilities  as  American  citi- 
zens." 

Resolution  108  went  on  to  enumerate 
several  Indian  tribes  for  whom  legisla- 
tion should  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  Congress.  It  further  stated  that  once 
the  specified  tribes  had  been  released 
from  Federal  supervision  and  control, 
that  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  certain  States  should  -  be 
abolished. 

Beginning  in  1954,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  pursuant  to  Ho\ise  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108.  sent  to  Congress  a 
series  of  bills  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  that  resolution.  Extensive  and  pro- 
tracted hearings  were  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Indian  Subcommittees  of  the  two 
Houses.  Bills  relating  to  some  six  or 
seven  groups  of  Indians  were  passed  and 
became  law.  Other  bills  were  set  aside 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  encountered  with  some 
of  the  so-called  termination  acts  passed 
in  1954.  The  Klamath  Tribe  of  Oregon 
has  presented  a  particularly  complex 
problem  on  which  we  have  been  working 
at  almost  every  session  of  Congress  since 
1954.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  now  have 
the  Klamath  program  worked  out  satis- 
factorily. 

I  allude  to  this  one  group  because  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps,  in  embarking 
on  the  termination  program,  we  bit  off 
more  than  we  chould  chew.  If  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  beck  to  1953,  know- 
ing what  we  know  now,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion that  the  K3amath  Tribe  would  have 
been  selected  for  termination  without 
giving  considerably  more  thought  and 
study  to  the  manner  in  which  a  smooth 
transition  from  trust  to  nontrust  status 
might  be  worked  out  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  intervening 
years,  several  termination  programs  for 
smaller  Indian  groups  have  come  along. 
They  have  created  little  or  no  difficulty 
for  the  Indians  affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  and  fair  if  I  did  not  say  that  the 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  consterna- 
tion among  Indian  tribes  generally 
throughout  the  United  States.  "NOrtually 
since  the  day  it  passed  the  Senate  we 
have  been  urged  by  Indian  organizations, 
tribal  officials,  chm-ch  groups  and  others 
to  repeal  that  resolution.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  in  my  own  State 
that  Indian  tribes  are  fearful  of  what 
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may  be  In  the  offlnsr  regardlnff  termina- 
tion; they  are  frustrated;  they  wonder 
whether  some  morning  there  may  be  an 
announcement  that  no  further  Federal 
assistance  will  be  given  them.  Person- 
ally, I  think  their  fears  may  be  Justified, 
simply  because  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 108  does  not  say  that  such  things 
will  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  Congress  to  clarify 
the  1953  resolution  by  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today.  This  resolution  has 
been  drafted  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration.  In  It  we  have  attempted 
to  spell  out  in  the  clearest  manner  pos- 
sible what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108. 

I  should  like  to  make  Just  a  few  brief 
explanatory  comments  about  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  reso- 
lution would  not  establish  a  new  Indian 
policy.  It  is  a  restatement  of  and  an 
elaboration  on  the  policy  which  Congress 
adopted  in  1953.  Initially,  it  states  that 
the  termination  of  Federal  assistance  to 
Indians  will  occur  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  It  requests  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  classify  all  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  basis  of  their  preparation  for 
eventual  termination.  In  class  1  are 
those  groups  who  are  ready,  or  who  will 
be  ready,  for  termination  within  5  years. 
In  claii  2  are  those  tribes  with  more 
oompUoated  problema  requiring  addi- 
tional planning,  or  whoae  memben  need 
additional  aailatanoe  to  that  within  8  to 
18  yeara  they  may  be  ready  to  assume, 
their  rttpontibllitlN,  Zn  the  third  olaaa 
are  thoie  tilbet  requiring  long-range 
planning,  or  whoee  members  beoauae  of 
educational,  cultural,  economic  or  health 
reaaona  require  maximum  Federal  aa- 
aistance  to  prepare  for  termination. 

Beoauae  we  reoogniie  the  needs  of  In- 
diana, it  la  streeaed  that  continued  ap- 
propriate Federal  aid  should  be  made 
available  to  them  In  order  that  their  so- 
cial, economic,  health  and  educatlpnal 
status  may  reach  parity  with  non- 
Indians  in  their  States. 

The  resolution  further  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  before  a  termina- 
tion bill  Is  submitted,  representatives  of 
the  Interior  Department  will  confer  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  with  members 
of  the  tribe  affected  so  that  the  Indians 
will  understand  any  proposed  program 
and  have  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  it.  This  same  procedure 
would  be  followed  with  State  and  local 
offlcials  in  those  States  having  Indian 
reservations.  Only  after  these  steps  had 
been  taken  would  legislation  providing 
for  termination  be  sent  to  the  Congress, 
and  then  the  Congress  would  determine 
the  timing  for  any  such  legislation. 

Finally — and  I  point  to  this  because 
It  will  be  of  particular  significance  to 
the  Indians — the  resolution  calls  for  as- 
signing the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  termination  programs 
to  the  Indian  Commissioner  and  would 
direct  him  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  a  specific  pro- 
gram for  each  Indian  tribe  showing,  by 
year,  the  legislative  and  administrative 


measures  he  proposes  to  institute  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  reso- 
lution. Thus,  on  an  annual  basis,  each 
tribe  will  know  exactly  what  steps  will 
be  taken  to  prepare  its  membership  for 
eventual  non-tnist  status,  and  Congress 
will  know  exactly  where  and  how  the 
money  it  appropriates  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  going  to  be  spent  in 
assisting  the  Indians. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Murray,  has  introduced  for 
himself  and  several  other  Senators  a 
resolution  bearing  on  this  same  subject. 
The  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Neubercer.  has  in- 
dicated that  he  intends  to  hold  hearings 
In  the  near  future  on  that  resolution. 
I  would  hope  that  the  resolution  I  have 
Introduced  today  may  be  considered  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  from  those 
hearings  there  may  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  Indian 
policy  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  full  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  28)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and. 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo.  as  follows: 

WhtrtM  Noun  Oonourrcnt  ItMolutlon  101, 
BSd  OonirMs,  «gr««<l  to  Auguat  1,  IBftS,  tx- 
prtMMl  It  10  be  iht  polloy  of  OongreM,  as 
rapidly  m  poMlblt,  to  make  IndUna  within 
the  ttrritorUi  llmlta  of  tht  Unttvd  lutea 
subjNt  to  tht  lame  Isws  and  entltlHl  to  tht 
•amt  prlvUtgti  and  rttpontlblUUtt  as  art 
appUoablt  to  othtr  oltlatna  of  tht  United 
■tattt  and  that  Indians  within  tht  ttrrU 
torlal  llmlta  of  tha  Unlttd  BUtaa  ahould 
aMumt  thtlr  full  rtaponalblliUta  aa  Amtrloau 
oltlatns:  and 

Whartaa  tht  ISd,  i4th,  and  88th  Oon< 
grtaaM,  pursuant  to  auch  rMolutlon.  tnaotad 
aavtral  atatuUa  providing  for  tha  termina- 
tion of  Fadtral  auparvltlon  and  control  ovtr 
varloua  tribal  groupa:  and 

Wharaaa  Houaa  Concurrent  Resolution  108 
haa  been  mlalnterpreted  aa  proposing  haaty 
termination  by  the  Federal  Ck>vernment  of 
truateeslilp  over  Indiana  prior  to  the  time  the 
trlbea  and  the  individual  membera  concerned 
may  be  prepared  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  further  Federal  assistance;  and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  several 
Indian  trlbea  and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  Federal  Indian  policy  be  set  forth 
as  a  basis  for  the  adequate  preparation  of 
Indians  to  assume  their  responsibilities :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  de- 
clared to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  (1)  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  agreed  to 
August  1,  1953,  83d  Congress,  should  be  In- 
terpreted as  stating  a  foreseeable  objective; 
(2)  that.  In  carrying  out  the  policy  objective 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  as  clar- 
ified by  this  resolution,  the  various  Indian 
tribes  should  be  categorized  Into  three 
groups  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  (a) 
those  tribes  that  have  relatively  uncompli- 
cated problems,  that  have  required  few 
services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AlTalra 
In  recent  years,  and  whose  members  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  having  reached  a  state 
of  development  that  would  permit  termina- 
tion within  a  period  of  6  yeara;   (b)  thoae 


tribes  that  have  more  complicated  problems 
that  require  additional   planning,  or  whose 
members    need    further    Federal    assistance 
that   will   better  prepare   them    to   manage 
their  own  affairs  without  Federal  assistance 
within  a  period  of  5  to  IS  years;    (c)   those 
tribes  that  require   longer   range   planning 
and  greater  preparation  for  future  responsi- 
bilities, or  whose  members,  because  of  cul- 
tural   differences,    economic   status,   lack    of 
educational     development     or    substandard 
health  conditions,  require  maximum  Federal 
assistance  to  prepare  for  termination;    (3) 
that  Indian  trlbM  and  groups  should  con- 
tinue  to  receive  appropriate  Federal  aid  aa 
required    In    order    to    attain    a    position    of 
parity  with  other  citizens  of  their  respective 
States  socially,  economically,  and  In  terms  of 
education  and  health;    (4)   that  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  submission  of  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  representatives  should  confer  to  the  full- 
est   possible    extent   with   membera   of    the 
tribes   in  order  that  the  Indians  concerned 
may  understand  any   profKwed   plan   under 
which  a  program  terminating  Federal  super- 
vision   and    control   would   go   forward,    but 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility  resting  with 
Congress   to  determine  the   timing  for  any 
legislation;  (5)  that  State,  county,  and  local 
officials  In  the  States  in  which  the  reserva- 
tions are  located  ahould  be  fully  consulted 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  prior  to  the  submission  of  any  legis- 
lative propoaal  to  Congress,  and  their  reeom- 
mendatlona  and  suggestions  made  a  part  of 
any  rtport  aubmltted  to  Congreaa  in  connto- 
tlon  with  an  Indian  tarmlnatlon  program: 
(8)  that  tht  rtaponalbllity  for  tht  admlnU* 
tratlon  of  all  termination  programa  ahould 
bt  aaalgned  to  tha  Commlaaiontr  of  Indian 
Affalrt  who  ahall,  at  tht  btglnning  of  taoh 
ytar,  submit  to  Oongrtaa  a  aptelfle  program 
for  taoh  Indian  tribt  ahowlng.  by  ytara,  tht 
ItglBlatlvt  and  admlnlatratlvt  mtaaurta  ht 
proputta  to  inatttutt  In  ordtr  to  tarry  out 
the  objtcuvet  of  thu  reeoluuoa. 


PRINTmO  AS  A  8INATI  DOCUMENT. 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPII8.  OF 
THE  REPORT  BY  SENATORS 
MANSFIELD  AND  HICKENLOOPER 
ON  THEIR  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickbm- 
LooPBRi  and  I  served  as  congressional 
members  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  13th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  As  a  result  of  our  as- 
signment as  Delegates,  we  have  prepared 
a  report  containing  our  observations  on 
the  United  Nations.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  catalog  in  full  the  in- 
ternational Issues  and  other  matters 
which  were  considered  at  the  13th  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  President  may  be 
expected  to  provide  that  information  for 
the  Senate  In  his  next  regular  public  ac- 
count of  U.S.  participation  in  that  or- 
ganization. We  have  directed  our  com- 
ments, rather,  to  the  particular  role 
which,  as  congressional  members  of  the 
delegation,  we  were  called  upon  to  play. 
In  addition,  we  have  Included  general  ob- 
servations on  the  United  Nations  and 
U.S.  membership  therein.  In  the  hope 
that  our  report  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Hickenlooper  1  and  my- 
self, I  submit  a  resolution  asking  that 
our  "Observations  on  the  United  Na- 
tions" be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  110)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  "Observations  on  the 
United  Nations"  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  five  tho\iaand  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SECOND      SUPPLEMENTAL      APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1959— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  POUOLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5916)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


PUBLICATION    OP    SALARIES    PAID 
TO  SENATE  STAFF  AND  COMMIT- 
TEE        EMPLOYEES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
KOLL]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]   may  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  99)    dealing 
with  the  publication  of  salaries  paid  to 
Senate  staff  and  committee  employees, 
submitted  by  me  on  April  10.  1959,  the 
next  time  it  is  printed^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT  DE- 
FENDANTS IN  CRIMINAL  CASES- 
ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ka- 
ra wnl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bUl  (S.  885)  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
aentatlon  of  Indigent  defendants  In 
erimlnal  oaaee  In  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  Statea, 

The  PRBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  ohalr).  Without  objection,  it  U 
ao  ordered. 


BURIAU  OF  SUBMAIUNI8.  DIFART* 
MINT  OP  TMB  NAVY— ADOmONAL 
COSPON80R8  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  aak 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  namaa  of 
the  foUowlni  Senators  be  added  aa  eo- 
aponaora  of  the  bill  (S.  1687)  to  eaUb- 
Ush  a  Bureau  of  Submarlnea  within  the 
Department  of  the  Nary:  Mr.  Bball. 
Mr.  Busk,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
DotraLAS,  Mr.  ORxmcnfo.  Mr.  JACicaoir. 
Mr.  MANsrixLO,  Mr.  Mxtrrat,  Mr.  Tal- 
scADOK.  Mr,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  YouMO  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  INCOME  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Lauschi] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  1603)  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States,  and  certain 
officials  of  political  parties  to  file  state- 
ments disclosing  the  amount  and  sources 
of  their  Incomes,  the  value  of  their  as- 
sets, and  their  dealings  In  securities  and 
commodities,  Introduced  by  me  (for  my- 
self and  Mr.  Humphrit),  on  April  7, 
1959. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES,  ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

Address  entlUed  "Growth  for  the  Nation 
and  the  West,"  delivered  by  Senator  Stm- 
iNGTON  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  dlxmer  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  April  18,  1959. 
By  Mr.  OORK: 

Address  on  conditions  affecting  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  dallvcred  by  Senator  STicnvo- 
TON  bafort  the  National  Press  Club  on  April 
at.  1»M.       

EFTKCTS  OP  RESTRICTION  ON  IM- 
PORTATION OF  FORIXQN  OIL  AND 

PRODUCTS 

Mr.  AZXBN.  Mr.  Prtaldtnt,  on  Maroh 
II I  let  forth  on  thli  floor  NVtn  wtyi 
In  whith  the  order  of  tht  Prtaldtnt,  it- 
tutd  on  Maroh  10.  rtitrtoUnf  tht  Impor- 
uuon  of  fortlm  oU  and  iu  products 
would  harm  New  Bngland. 

Thoat  eeven  points  were  as  follows: 

First  The  rtstrloUon  order  Is  diserim- 
inatory  to  a  populous  region  of  the 
United  SUtes  whieh  has  no  natural  fuels. 

Second.  It  Is  a  major  contribution  to 
inflation. 

Third.  It  is  conducive  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

Fourth.  It  Is  harmful  to  our  relations 
with  other  oil-producing  nations. 

Fifth.  It  will  place  U.S.  Industry  at  a 
further  competitive  disadvantage  in  the 
world  markets. 

Sixth.  It  will  weaken  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Seventh.  It  will  contribute  to  the 
growing  domination  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy over  industry  and  people. 

On  April  22  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  State  of  Vermont  opened  bids  for 
the  furnishing  of  4,771,000  gallons  of 
asphalt,  to  be  used  by  the  State  in  high- 
way construction. 

The  average  low  price  for  furnishing 
this  asphalt  was  16  and  ♦'^loo  cents  a  gal- 

1(H1. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  same 
grade  of  material  last  year  was  13  and 
^Tioo  cents  a  gallon. 

Thus,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  as- 
phalt over  the  price  last  year  is  2  and 
wiif^  cents  a  gallon. 

On  this  one  purchase,  the  cost  of  as- 
phalt to  the  State  of  Vermont  has  risen 


21  percent,  or  a  total  of  $141,000,  over 
the  1958  average. 

This  piuxhase  order  does  not  include 
asphalt  required  by  contractors  who 
have  Jobs  on  the  State-Federal  and  In- 
terstate Highway  systems. 

It  is  stated  quite  openly  that  this  21 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  asphalt  is 
due  to  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil  and  its  products. 

It  is  also  freely  rumored  that  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  may  be  expected 
to  rise  2  cents  a  gallon  between  now  and 
next  fall. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  expect  to 
ctmtrol  inflation  in  this  country  when 
Government  Itself  takes  actions  which 
result  In  sharp  Increases  in  the  prices  of 
necessities? 

I  hope  some  statistician  will  determine 
the  increased  cost  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  because  of  the  increased 
price  in  asphalt  which  already  has  taken 
place. 

Add  to  this  the  anticipated  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  oils  and  gasoline,  and  the 
penalty  on  the  American  taxpayer  will 
prove  to  be  simply  enormous. 

Why  tolk  about  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline,  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  IntersUte  Highway  System,  when 
the  Increased  coat  of  petroleum  products 
going  Into  the  construction  of  that  sys- 
tem will  amount  to  far  mor«  than  the 
yield  from  the  tax  Itself  would  btf 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
Inertaslni  tht  tax  on  tatoUnt  sunply  to 
turn  it  ovtr  to  tht  pttroltum  Industry 
In  tht  form  of  inertastd  prtets. 

Tht  Prtsidtnt  shouM  takt  sttps  to  rt« 
scind  tht  ordtr  of  Maroh  10  btfort  fur- 
ther IrrtvooaMt  damaft  U  dont. 


CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  8ERVI0B 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr.  Prtaldtnt.  X  wish 
to  speak  briefly  al»out  our  Fortign  Serv- 
ice and  the  lurofessional  eorps  of  men 
and  women  who  are  specially  aelected 
and  trained  to  oarry  out  tht  fortign 
p<^cy  of  our  Nation  In  the  day-to-day 
relations  with  other  countries.  These 
fine  people,  about  8,000  In  number,  come 
from  every  SUte  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  Over  6,000  of  them  per- 
form their  diplomatic  and  consular 
duties  at  some  280  posts  in  80  foreign 
countries;  and  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  about  50  percent  of  these  posts  are 
considered  hardship  posts.  This  career- 
minded  corps  has  as  its  main  function 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare and  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  troubled  world  of  today,  this 
is  a  most  difficult  task.  The  Foreign 
Service  personnel  must  be  skilled  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  such  as  agri- 
culture, labor,  science,  and  other  spe- 
cialized activities  In  which  the  United 
States  is  vitally  interested.  They  are 
our  on-the-spot  observers.  They  must 
spend  considerable  time  in  reporting  oxx 
political  and  economic  developments  of 
the  country  In  which  they  are  located,  in 
hftT^rtiing  the  ever-increasing  consular 
work,  which  Involves  the  issuance  of 
passports  and   visas,   and  in  affording 
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protection  to  American  citizens  while 
abroad. 

Last  year  I  visited  several  oversea 
posts  located  in  Western  Eiirope,  Riissia. 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia. 

1  was  Impressed  by  the  caliber  of  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
the  consular  service  and  the  other  agency 
personnel  serving  in  this  area.  They 
were  dedicated  in  their  service  to  the 
United  States:  and.  from  my  observa- 
tion, they  were  well  qualified  to  per- 
form their  long  and  arduous  duties, 
which  they  must  do  regardless  of  the 
hours  Involved  or  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work.  To  me.  this- demon- 
strates the  care  taken  in  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  such  personnel.  r- 

It  is  unfortunate  that  today  there  ex- 
ists among  our  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel a  language  deficiency.  Only  about 
50  percent  of  the  o£Bcers  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  new  recruits  have  an  effec- 
tive command  of  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  serve. 

The  Department  and  the  Congress 
well  know  of  the  need  for  improve- 
ment of  the  language-speaking  ability 
of  our  diplomatic  corps;  and  in  the  past 

2  years,  steps  to  correct  this  deficiency 
have  been  taken.  The  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  which  serves  as  the  Depart- 
ment's training  center,  now  includes  ex- 
panded language  training,  and  refresher 
courses  for  its  career  personnel,  as  well 
as  advanced  training  courses  for  its  sen- 
ior officers.  I  have  reason  to  believe  this 
stepped-up  program  will  rectify  the  lan- 
guage deficiencies  and  will  provide  ad- 
vanced training  for  our  career  officers, 
in  order  that  they  may  better  cope  with 
the  current  and  the  future  problems  of 
our  Nation.  Here  in  Washington  I  have 
noted  that  the  foreign  diplomats  seem 
to  have  a  good  command  of  the  English 
langiiage. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  mention 
the  exemplary  service  of  the  wives  of  our 
Foreign  Service  personnel.  They  per- 
form an  Important  part  of  the  functions 
required  of  their  spouses;  and  many  of 
their  posts  Involve  severe  living  condi- 
tions. With  their  ability  and  experience, 
with  their  dedication  and  poise,  they 
make  outstanding,  constructive  contri- 
butions to  our  Nation.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  been  in  a  position 
to  observe  and  to  know  of  their  dedica- 
tion and  their  effective  work;  and  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  to  express  to 
them  my  profound  gratitude.  After  ob- 
serving a  nimiber  of  these  effective  hus- 
band-wife teams  as  they  work  together 
In  many  countries  abroad,  I  have  a  great- 
er appreciation  of  their  valuable  service, 
and  I  realize  the  real  bargain  America 
has  In  obtaining  the  services  of  two — 
husband  and  wife — for  the  salary  of  one. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES 
O.  POLK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  shock  and  of 
profound  sorrow  that  I  have  the  sad 
duty  of  announcing  to  the  Senate  that 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Jamxs  O.  Polk,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Ohio  Con- 
gressional     District.        Representative 


MiCHAXL  KiBWAN,  the  dean  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  In  Congress,  telephoned  me 
this  sorrowful  news;  and  I  am  reporting 
It  at  once  to  the  Senate. 

Jm  Polk  was  serving  his  2l8t  year  as 
a  Member  of  Ccmgress  from  my  State  of 
Ohio.  He  was  a  fine  friend  to  me.  He 
and  I  served  together  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  throughout  the  73d. 
74th,  and  81st  Congresses. 

Except  for  a  lapse  of  four  terms,  he 
had,  over  a  period  of  years,  regularly 
represented  a  district  comprising  nine 
counties  in  southern  Ohio.  He  had  rep- 
resented his  constituency  with  fidelity 
and  zeal. 

James  O.  Polk  was  a  fine  man  per- 
sonally: he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  sweet- 
est character.  He  was  a  gentleman  who 
was  always  helpful  to  his  colleagues.  He 
resided  on  a  farm  near  Highland.  Ohio. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President,  James  O.  Polk 
was  one  of  the  few  real  dirt  farmers  In 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

James  O.  Polk  was  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University,  department  of  agri- 
culture. He  was  regarded  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  In 
the  Senate  as  an  authority  on  matters  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  imtlmely  passing  of 
James  O.  Polk  Is  not  only  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  but  It  Is  a  loss  to  the 
Nation.  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  I  know 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill  his  place 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  fine  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made 
about  one  of  the  good  and  great  men  I 
have  known.  I  Join  with  the  Senator  In 
extending  my  profound  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Polk's  family. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  the  late  Representative  James 
G.  Polk  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  soundest 
and  most  helpful  Members  in  that  body. 
He  called  his  shots  as  he  saw  them.  He 
wore  no  man's  colors.  He  would  depart 
from  the  position  held  by  his  party 
when  he  felt  his  party  was  wrong  on  a 
particular  issue. 

He  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  of 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  I  deeply  regret  his  passing.  I 
desire  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  In  extending  to  his  wife  and 
his  family  my  most  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated 
a  fact  when  he  says  that  James  G.  Pouc 
was  a  man  of  Intelligence.  He  was 
broadmlnded.  He  was  an  authority  on 
agricultural  problems.  He  was  never  a 
partisan  in  his  approach  to  any  matter. 
He  was  a  great  public  servant  and  a  fine 
citizen. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  word  of  respect  in  tribute 


to  the  memory  of  the  late  James  O.  Polk. 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  whom  tributes  have  been  paid  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YotTNO],  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er [Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas],  and  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keatino]. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Repre- 
sentative PoLK,  and  to  serve  with  him 
for  several  years  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  No  more  conscien- 
tious, thorough,  fearless,  or  better  bal- 
anced Legislator  ever  served  in  this  Capi- 
tol. His  passing  is  a  great  loss.  His 
memory  will  long  be  revered  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 


SOVIET  DEVELOPftfENT  OF  SIBERIA 
A  CHALLENGE  TO  DEVELOP  ALAS- 
KA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  five  articles 
which  were  headlined:  "Soviet  Building 
a  New  World  in  Siberia." 

This  Is  a  most  Important  journalistic 
contribution  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  a 
factual  account  of  what  the  Russians  are 
doing  to  develop  Siberia.  This  factual 
series  is  highly  pertinent  to  our  national 
overshadowing  problem — the  race  for 
survival,  the  struggle  of  the  free  peoples 
to  prevent  their  conquest  by  imperialist 
communism,  and  the  Imposition  upon 
the  free  world  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
of  these  ariicies  In  the  New  York  Times 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks; but  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly 
now  from  the  text  of  tlie  first  of  these 
articles: 

In  a  legendary  land  beyond  the  Urals  that 
the  world  knows  vaguely  as  Siberia  and  su- 
perficially HM  a  cruel,  barren,  wasteland,  a 
new  world  la  being  built.  It  wm  be  a  So- 
viet world  with  which  the  pioneers  of  the 
old  new  world — ^In  Subiirbia,  in  the  Yukon, 
In  WashUigton — are  going  to  have  to 
reckon.  •   •   • 

Soviet  Communists  have  come  to  recognise 
Siberia  as  a  vast  treasure  chest,  the  key  to 
their  dreams  of  plenty  and  enduring  world 
power.  •  •  • 

In  the  next  7  years,  Moscow  wUl  devote 
to  Siberia's  development  4  out  of  every  10 
rubles  It  has  to  Invest — dams  that  will  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  power  aa  Grand  Ck}ulee. 

Coal  and  steel  beyond  the  vision  of  the 
Ruhr — these  are  now  not  dreams  but 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  what  Russia  is  doing  in 
Siberia  presents  a  specific  challenge  to 
the  United  States  to  do  no  less  in  the 
area  which  was  once  Russian  America — 
for  92  years  the  District,  and  then  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  now  the  49th 
State. 

In  physical  terms,  Alaska  is  America's 
equivalent  of  Asia's  Siberia.  It  lies  in 
the  same  latitudes.  It  has  correspond- 
ing climates.  It  has  vast  undeveloped 
natural  resources.  It  has  the  greatest 
imdeveloped  power  potential  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  its  hydro 
potential  is  developed.  Its  great  rivers 
run  wastef  ully  to  the  sea. 
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We  must  meet  this  Soviet  challenge, 
and  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  I  think 
we  see  our  way  clear  to  do  so. 

Knowing  of  the  great  Importance  of 
Alaska  power  development.  I  have  dis- 
cussed our  problem  with  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  who  have  done  so  much 
excellent  work  In  Alaska  and  are  famil- 
iar with  its  problems.  Gen.  Emerson  C. 
Itsclmer  and  his  associates,  on  the  basis 
of  a  preliminary  Investigation,  have 
reconunended  studies  which  should  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  great  dam  on 
the  Rampart  Canyon  of  the  mighty 
Yukon  River.  General  Itschner  believes 
that  this  is  the  greatest  potential  power 
project  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, capable  of  producing  at  least  twice 
the  power  of  Grand  Coulee,  and  more 
power  than  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  system. 

After  discussing  this  matter  with  him. 
I  communicated  with  our  very  able  and 
disting\iished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavbI, 
and  xxrged  him  to  present  a  resolution  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
of  which  he  Is  chairman,  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors to  make  such  a  study.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  has  been  so  help- 
ful Jh  the  cause  of  national  development 
both  in  the  field  of  highways  and  dams, 
and  has  ever  shown  his  great  sjrmpathy 
for  outlying  areas,  communicated  with 
General  Itschner,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  urging  the  be- 
ginning of  studies  on  the  Yukon  leading 
to  the  construction  of  this  great  hydro- 
electric project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Chavez's  letter  to  me,  his  letter  to  Major 
General  Itschner,  and  the  committee 
resolution  by  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  be  placed  in  the 
Rbcoio  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  the  answer  to 
the  Soviet  plan  of  Siberian  development. 
I  will  not  burden  the  Rxcokd  further  at 
this  time,  except  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  press  release  of  today  on 
this  subject  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  19591 
Sovirr  BujLDDta  a.  Nrw  Woati)  n«  Sibbua — 

Vast,  Rich  AaxA  Is  a  B4SIS  of  DaxAic  or 

Paosimo  UmrcD  Stai 


(Following  l8  the  first  of  a  series  of  five 
dUpatcbes  on  a  tour  through  Siberia  and 
the  Soviet  Far  East  made  recently  by  a  cor- 
respondent or  tbe   New  York  Times.) 

(By  Max  Prankel) 

Moscow. — In  a  legendary  land  beyond  the 
Urals  that  the  world  knows  vaguely  as 
Siberia  and  superflclally  as  a  cruel,  barren 
wasteland,  a  new  world  Ifi  being  built.  It 
will  be  B  Soviet  world  with  which  the  pioneers 
of  the  old  New  World — in  suburbia.  In  the 
Yukon,  In  Washington — are  going  to  have 
to  reckon. 

From  the  Urals,  where  Aala  begins,  to  the 
Bering  Sea,  where  Alaska  ends.  In  an  enor- 
mous land  mass  more  than  1V4  tlmea  the 
size  of  the  United  tSates.  are  riches  beyond 
the  dreams  and  reach  of  former  conquerors 


In  climates  beyond  the  endurance  of  the 
timid. 

For  centuries  the  world,  including  the 
Russian  masters  of  the  area,  looked  upon 
Siberia  as  a  province  for  glory-seeking  ex- 
plorers and  as  a  cold-storage  dump  for  riff- 
raff, malcontents  and  dangerous  revolu- 
tionaries. 

RBLO    ton    TO   FLENTT 

Soviet  Communists  have  come  to  recog- 
nise Siberia  as  a  vast  treasure  chest,  the  key 
to  their  dreams  of  plenty  and  endtirlng 
world  power. 

What  the  world  calls  Siberia  Is  technically 
many  things:  the  Urals,  West  Siberia,  East 
Siberia,  the  Soviet  Far  East;  It  Includes  the 
Burjrat  and  Yakut  autonomous  republics, 
such  anomalies  as  the  Jewish  Autonomous 
province  (Birobidzhan)  and  much  more. 

Most  Important  for  the  Communist  rulers, 
planners,  and  dreamers.  It  is  one-twelfth  of 
the  world's  surface  with,  as  yet,  less  than  a 
hvmdredth  of  the  world's  population, 
slightly  more  than  20  mimon  men,  women, 
and  children,  turning  tbe  first  stones  in  a 
grand  and,  many  of  them  believe,  historic 
enterprise. 

In  the  next  7  years.  Moscow  will  devote  to 
Siberia's  development  4  of  every  10  rubles  it 
has  to  invest.  Dams  that  will  produce  twice 
as  much  power  as  Or  and  Coulee,  coal,  and 
steel  beyond  the  vision  of  the  Ruhr;  these 
are  now  not  dreams  but  projects.  And  a 
shawled,  f  raU  woman  herds  passengers  aboard 
a  plane  In  the  middle  of  the  Siberian  no- 
where, shouting: 

"Let's  go,  comrades,  you  are  Russians. 
Let's  hurry,  we  must  be  first,  first  in  every- 
thing.   Save  time,  hxirry,  we  must  be  first." 

And  up  the  wobbly  ramp  they  hurry — a 
geologist  in  fishing  boots,  with  two  treasured 
crystals  from  the  Arctic  in  his  pockets  and  a 
blond,  snub-noaed  moppet  on  his  arm,  off  for 
8  months  of  paid  vacation  after  an  arduous 
expedition;  a  mustachioed,  middle-aged  min- 
ing engineer  in  cavalry  boots,  bade  in  Si- 
beria because  his  children  are  grown  now  and 
because  he  lost  Interest  in  "European  cran- 
forts";  a  sllghUy  tipsy,  brash  young  man, 
waving  a  pair  of  rugged  hands  In  the  air,  de- 
claiming, "I'm  an  ordinary  worker,  simple, 
ordinary,  but  with  these  hands  well  do  It. 
we'll  do  it." 

LANDSCaraS  ABB  VAXIB) 

The  plane  skids  along  the  froeen  strip, 
then  skips  and  finally  takes  flight.  For  a 
minute  or  two  the  log  cabin  outpost  and  fuel 
stop  drift  by  below,  then,  everywhere  and  for 
hour  after  hour,  there  Is  a  white,  wrinkled 
plateau  sprinkled  with  deUcate  fir,  larch, 
cedar,  aspen. 

In  50  hours  of  flying  In  Siberia  you  can  see 
50  different  Slberlas;  steppe,  talga  cw  tundra; 
massive,  lazy  rivers  and  swift,  opal  rivers; 
mile-high  young  peaks  and  tired,  old  hills. 

Underfoot  It  can  be  black,  rich  soil,  thaw- 
ing mud  or  permanently  frozen  crust.  Prom 
the  porthole  of  a  Soviet  Jet  airllna-.  It  is  an 
ocean  of  land,  passing  at  10  mUes  a  minute 
with  barely  a  twinkle  of  a  house,  the  few 
constellations  of  vlUages  and  towns  below 
Indistinguishable  from  the  clusters  of  stars 
above. 

snuNGxa  smne  Nonoifs 

The  stranger,  as  he  peers  out  or  samples 
the  life  In  different  comers  of  Siberia  and 
the  Soviet  Far  East,  can  hardly  Judge  wheth- 
«•  the  region  Is  truly  hurrying  toward  Its 
mighty  destiny,  whether  Communist  plan- 
ners and  wide-eyed  Soviet  youths  have 
found  the  way  to  tame  Its  vastness  and  har- 
ness Its  riches. 

But  the  stranger  was  forced  In  mid-March, 
when  he  first  set  foot  in  Siberia  at  Irkutsk, 
to  shed  the  heavy  coat  that  preconception 
and  coddled  Muscovites  had  oompeUed  him 
to  wear.  And  In  the  next  2  weeks  he  had  to 
shed  a  good  number  ot  notions  about  Siberia 
and  its  people. 


If  the  visitor's  eyes  saw  wlntw.  he  felt 
spring.  U  living  seemed  oold  and  bitter, 
many  of  the  men  and  women  around  him 
radiated  warmth  and  pride  and  hope. 

No  doubt.  daUy,  himdreds  of  Siberians, 
like  people  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
make  their  way  to  government  offlces  to  see 
about  getting  one  of  the  new  apartments 
and  abcmdonlng  their  cramped,  old  com- 
munal quarters,  a  little  more  cramped,  rustle 
and  quaint  in  Siberia  than  elsewhere.  Dos- 
ens  of  them  dally  crowd  around  to  feel  the 
new  bolt  of  wool  at  the  department  store 
and  to  pinch  the  few  tangerines  from  China. 

CONTACT  VOXTND   XA8T 

But  In  Siberia,  If  you  crash  the  huddles 
and  ask  questions,  the  answers  carry  a  pe- 
culiar twist.  The  visitor  was  fairly  free  to 
Inquire.  In  fact,  contact  with  Russians  In 
Siberia  was  relatively  easy,  perhaps  because 
a  growing  nvimber  of  Soviet  officials  are 
learning  to  conquer  their  traditional  sense 
of  Inadequacy. 

If  there  is  confidence  at  the  top  of  the 
hierarchy.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  hope  be- 
low.   Listen  to  the  airplane  mechanic: 

"Oh,  life  In  Moscow  was  better,  aU  right. 
But  look,  there  are  facts  and  there  are  facts. 
V^men  you  do  get  good  material,  why  a  few 
years  ago  you  could  get  a  good  suit  made  in 
Irkutsk  In  2  weeks.  Now  it  takes  3  months. 
Over  at  ChlU,  you  can  still  get  a  refrigerator 
fairly  quickly.    Here  It  takes  a  long  time. 

"Suddenly  people  have  money,  energy  ana 
time.  Everyone  wants  a  refrigerator.  Every- 
one is  having  a  suit  made. 

"Yes.  facts  are  facts  and  we  are  building. 
Let  there  be  peace,  give  us  20.  26  years,  and 
youll  see  how  we  live." 

WOaKXa   PBOTTD  OF  ULKD 

At  a  restaurant  table,  one  of  the  30,000 
workers  resetUed  at  Bratsk  to  build  one  of 
the  giant  new  dams  on  the  swift  Angara 
River  drinks  a  local.  Insipid  beer.  He  had 
brought  his  famUy  from  his  native,  warm 
Caucasiis. 

"Oiir  second  child  is  a  true  Siberian. 
Bom  here.  You  must  come  and  see  oiu: 
beautiful,  rich  land  out  here.  And  be  sure 
to  come  back  after  the  seven-year  plan;  you 
won't  recognize  It." 

At  the  dingy  wooden  hotel  In  lakutsk, 
N.  p.  Temyakov,  honored  artist  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  for  37  years  a  Moscow  actor, 
now  on  tour  and  for  the  first  time  so  close 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  confides  on  the  chUly 
walk  from  the  outdoor  comfort  station: 

"It's  really  better  here  than  I  expected. 
And  it  wm  be  something.  It  wm  be.  Ah, 
without  us — but  It  wlU  be.- 

In  the  Moscow  newspapers,  Mikhail  A. 
Lavrentyev,  chief  of  the  new  Siberian  branch 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  writes  an 
appeal  to  "our  venerable  academicians  and 
our  talented  youth":  "Come  to  us,  to  Si- 
beria, to  dream,  dare  and  work  together  with 
m."  

INCENTIVES   OrraiED 

And  In  a  little  brochiore,  Konstantin  A. 
Sadolnlkov,  chairman  of  the  Put  Hyicha 
[Lenln'8  Way]  CoUective  Farm  near  Irkutsk, 
aaks  farmers  to  "come  to  us,"  offering  two  or 
three  private  cows,  a  6.000-ruble  loan  and 
materials  to  buUd  a  new  house  on  the  stub- 
born soU. 

Some  come,  some  go  back  west.  Farmers 
are  the  hardest  to  lure,  yoimg  girls,  by  tens 
of  thousands,  are  being  urged  to  Join  the 
menfolk,  three  of  every  four  of  whom  tell 
you  that  they  landed  In  Siberia  simply 
"after  the  war"  or  "after  the  army." 

Whatever  way  they  got  there,  they  say 
that  they  do  not  want  to  leave  now.  not 
when  there  is  good  work,  new  opportunity 
for  the  yoimg,  the  "cleanest  air  in  th« 
world." 

"No,  not  now,  when  we  are  getting  aam9' 
where  at  last."  said  tbe  housebullder. 
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Whatever  the  visitor  thinks  of  the  rate  or 
quality  of  progre«s,  he  senses  momentum. 
And  most  of  the  old  and  new  Siberians  he 
meets  find  the  momentum  exhilarating. 
They  are  conttdent  their  European  Russian 
comrades  will  catch  on  and  oome  to  help. 

In  Moscow,  the  capital  not  only  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but  of  the  Russian  Republic, 
which  encompasses  all  of  Siberia  and  the 
Far  Bast  to  the  Pacific,  the  wealth  of  the 
region  is  depicted  In  staggering  statistics,  in 
plans  and  goals.  In  vast  potential  savings. 
So,  too.  In  local  Siberian  administrative 
bodies. 

True,  there  seems  to  be  everything:  cheap 
and  Immense  waterpower.  coal.  Iron  ore. 
lumber,  alunxinum,  gold,  tungsten,  nickel 
cobalt,  salt,  mica,  graphite,  asbestos,  newly 
discovered  diamonds  and  miles  and  miles  of 
nothing  waiting  to  be  asked  what  they  have 
to  offer. 

Already  blueprinted  for  Siberia  are  power- 
ful steel  mills,  huge  dams,  a  chemical  In- 
dustry with  oil  refining  and  gas  develop- 
ment to  feed  it,  electric  railroads  and  new 
highways. 

What  the  area  needs  is  people,  especially 
skilled  people,  more  railroads  and  roads, 
better  river  transport,  a  more  expert  agrlcul- 
tiire  to  coax  the  land  (which  scientists  insist 
Is  rich  enough  to  support  the  huge  In- 
dustries of  the  future),  more  consumer 
goods.  Industries  to  encoxxrage  and  lure 
settlers,  decent  housing,  plumbing,  side- 
walks, lampposts — everything,  In  one  degree 
or  another. 

SIBEaiA    MOT   A    OLACIXX 

They  could  use  more  snow  In  Khabarovsk 
nettr  the  Manchurlan  frontier  and  less  sum- 
mer heat  in  Yakutsk  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Siberia  Is  not  an  anchored  glacier. 

But  it  can  be  extreme — extremely  cold 
and  extremely  dry,  extremely  rich  and  ex- 
tremely lonely. 

Familiar  sights  help  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tances and  obscure  the  local  peculiarities. 
The  baroque  green  and  white  railroad  termi- 
nals of  Moscow  are  reproduced  In  miniature 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  And  af- 
ter the  Communists  seized  lands  and  grocery 
stores  and  power  In  1017,  they  established 
In  Siberia  tbe  same  farming  system,  the 
same  Impersonal  Oastronoms  No.  3  and  the 
sama  red-draped  neighborhood  centers  for 
dissemination  of  party  propaganda  that  op- 
erate near  the  Kremlin. 

The  Siberian  newspaper  may  be  In  a 
strange  Asian  langiiage  and  It  may  arrive  a 
day  or  3  days  late,  but  it  offers  the  same 
standard  news,  demanding  greater  effcwt  for 
the  7-Year  Plan,  condemning  the  West  and 
perceiving  world-wide  acclaim  for  Elremlln 
policy. 

rORXSTS  BUT    NO   PAPXa 

Of  coiurse,  there  are  variations.  In  Irkutsk, 
where  the  visitor  Is  told  that  local  lunxber- 
men  had  power  saws  before  the  Canadians, 
there  Is  frequent  talk  of  unemployment  In 
Canada.  In  Chita,  a  ooal-mlnlng  center, 
there  are  almost  dally  articles  about  the 
"misery"  of  U.S.  miners. 

Orders  come  from  Moscow  and  tribute  goes 
to  Moscow.  The  charming  little  Siberian 
plaster  dolls  on  sale  in  Red  Square  are  not 
found  in  Siberia.  The  only  evidence  of  the 
sklU  of  Siberian  artisans  is  in  local  museums. 

There  are  endless  forests  but  few  paper 
bags.  The  paper  napkins  at  thej;able,  as  in 
Moscow,  are  barely  large  enough  to  cover  an 
average-size  mouth.  A  schoolteacher  in 
YakuUa  wanted  an  explanation  for  the  roll 
of  toilet  tissue  the  American  carried  with 
him.  Oh.  yes,  of  course,  he  had  heard  of  it, 
he  said. 

But  the  same  schoolteacher  spoke  knowl- 
edgeably  of  U.S.  electric  power  output 
and  of  the  drive  to  surpass  that  effort  in 
Siberia.  A  fellow  passenger  on  a  plane 
spoke  excitedly  of  the  uses  of  rivers  and  for- 
ests, not  for  fishing  and  hunting,  but  for 
waterpower  and  timber. 


The  great  industrial  cities  of  West  Siberia — 
Novosibirsk,  which  Is  also  the  home  of  a  vast 
new  brain  center  for  Siberian  science,  Omsk 
Tomsk — these  are  closed  to  the  Western  trav- 
eler. He  must  head  straight  for  the  still 
more  remote,  presumably  more  primitive 
centers. 

The  visitor  finds  that  Siberians  care  more 
about  nature  than  al»out  legislation  out 
there,  far  from  Moscow.  They  know  In  Si- 
beria what  it  takes  to  raise  the  grain  on  a 
stingy  river  bank  and  to  deliver  the  bread  to 
cities,  whose  lemons  and  settlers  arrive  only 
by  occasional  plane.  They  know  that  to 
dally  in  fixing  a  tractor  In  a  year  of  early 
thaw  may  leave  the  tractor  on  one  river 
bank  and  its  farm  on  the  other  for  an  entire 
summer. 

Yet,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  and  in 
many  comers  of  Siberia,  heads  are  held  high. 
There  are  tangible  If  modest  rewards  for 
work. 

Men  still  struggle  to  break  out  of  the  small 
Siberian  pockets  of  settlements,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  contradict  Premier  Nlklu  S. 
Khriishchev's  contention  that  political  pris- 
ons have  been  emptied  and  that  Imaginations 
and  dreams  have  been  liberated. 

Just  how  high  heads  are  held  in  Siberia 
had  to  be  demonstrated  by  a  drunkard.  The 
stumbling  little  man  in  padded  Jacket  and 
knee-high  boots  was  the  first  Soviet  citizen 
In  2  years  to  l)eg  the  stranger  for  a  handout. 

"I  must  get  some  medicine  quickly,  cant 
you  help?"  he  asked.  The  foreigner  wanted 
neither  to  help  nor  embarrass  and  simply 
said.  "No.  friend." 

The  man  dug  Into  his  breeches  and  found 
two  slips  of  paper  with  prescriptions. 

"Surely,  friend,  there  are  authorities  to 
help  you?"  the  stranger  asked. 

"Ah  ,"  he  replied.  "That  would  take  a  long 
time.     Couldn't  you  give  me  something?" 

"I  can't  help  you.  Besides.  I'm  a  stranger 
here.    Why  don't  you  go  home?" 

"A  stranger?    From  where?" 

"The  United  States." 

His  bombshell  dropped,  the  foreigner 
walked  briskly  away.  But  a  moment  later 
there  was  a  firm  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  same,  now  more  sober  voice,  whispering: 
"You  must  not  go  away  thinking  things  are 
like  this  with  xu.  It  Is  only  I  •  •  •  it  Is 
only  I."  ' 

Hon.  Ernest  OmriNiNG, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Sematoe  Oxttkning:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  April  23,  concerning  the  deslrabUlty 
of  having  a  study  made  <rf  the  Yukon  River 
Basin,  Alaska,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Rampart  Canyon  site. 

Knclosed  Is  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  which  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  to  make  thU  study,  together 
with  copy  of  letter  of  transmit tol  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  Chavez, 

Chairman. 

.,  .  ^  April  24,  1969. 

MaJ.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschnis. 
Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Oeneral  Itschnee:  Enclosed  here- 
with are  original  and  four  copies  of  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Ehnest 
ORTTKNiNa,  of  Alaska,  a£klng  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  make  a 
review  of  the  Yukon  River  Basin,  Alaska, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Rampart 
Canyon  site. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  the  analysis 
made  of  the  Rampart  power  site  thus  far 
has  been  based  on  limited  data  and  site  re- 
connaissances In  connection  with  current 
studies  being  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers. The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
authorize  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
Rampart  Canyon  project. 

Since  the  Rampart  Canyon  site  offers  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  a  large  block  of  hydro- 
electric power  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  per 
kilowatt.  I  believe  that  detail  studies  on  this 
project  should  t>e  Initiated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition  to  the  Rampart  project.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
potential  hydroelectric  projects  In  Alaska 
which,  although  of  lesser  magnitude  than 
Rampart,  would  lend  themselves  to  earlier 
development  to  care  for  the  immediate  power 
needs  of  the  State.  In  this  connection.  I  am 
Informed  that  a  review  report  Is  being  pre- 
pared on  the  Cook  County  Inlet  report  and 
that  the  Bradley  Lake  area  which  Is  situ- 
ated In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Kenal  Peninsula  appears  to  present  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  early  development  of 
a  hydroelectric  project  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  It  is  at  all  possible,  that  a  poten- 
tial such  as  Bradley  Lake  shotild  be  studied 
In  detail  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to 
submitting  a  hydroelectric  ix>wer  project  for 
authorization  at  an  early  date. 

I  would  appreciate  any  action  which  you 
can  take  to  expedite  investigation  of  hydro- 
electric potentials  not  only  at  the  Rampart 
site  and  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula,  but  also  In 
the  southeastern  area  of  the  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  Chavbe, 

Chairman. 

CoMMrm  RxsoLDTioir 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  tfie  United  States  Senate,  That 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, created  under  section  S  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act,  approved  June  13.  1902.  be, 
and  is  hereby,  requested  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  improvements  In  the  Interest 
of  hydroelectric  power  and  other  water  uses 
In  the  Yukon  River  Basin.  Alaska,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Rampart  Canyon 
site,  in  connection  with  investigations  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Acta  approved 
June  30.  1948,  and  May  17,  1960. 

Adopted  AprU  24.  1969. 

1  Dknnu  Chavb. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Senator  ERNnr  OstrKmitti. 
of  Alaska.) 

STATncxNT  or  Senator  Ernest  ORnxNiNO  on 

CONSTRTJCnoN   OT  RAMPART  CANTON   DaM 

The  greatest  hydroelectric  power  project 
in  the  world  moved  closer  to  accomplishment 
on  April  24  with  the  adoption,  at  my  request, 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  Ram- 
part Canyon  dam  site  on  the  Yukon  River 
in  Alaska. 

The  construction  of  a  mighty  dam  and 
hydroelectric  facility  at  Rampart  Canyon, 
on  the  Yukon,  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  largest  soiuxe  of  hydroelectric 
power  yet  developed.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  installed  power  capacity  of  this 
site  could  exceed  6  million  kilowatts,  more 
than  half  again  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Such  a  dam 
would  dwarf  Grand  Coulee,  both  In  terms 
of  power  capacity  and  in  terms  of  water 
storage.  A  reservoir  at  Rampart  would  store 
more  than  1.5  billion  acre  feet  of  water  In 
a  lake  covering  more  than  10,000  square 
miles. 

The  site  Is  ideally  located,  in  the  heart- 
land of  the  State  of  Alaska,  approximately 
90  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks  and  about 
400  miles  north  of  Anchorage.  Thus,  the 
construction  of  the  facility  here  would  pro- 
vide power  for  established  communities,  but 
at  the  same  time.  Is  in  a  location  In  which 
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economic  disruption  wou'id  not  be  caused 
by  the  flooding  incident  to  construction  of 
the  reservoir. 

A  new  era  of  economic  development  in  the 
United  States  would  be  a  reality  with  the 
availability  of  the  tremeiidous  amounts  of 
low  cost  p>ower  which  would  be  nuule  avail- 
able at  Rampart.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  the  most  valuable,  but  so  far 
least  utilized,  natural  resource  of  Alaska  is 
its  abundant  hydroelectric  power.  To  de- 
velop tills  resource  on  the  scale  which  would 
be  possible  with  the  construction  of  the 
Rampart  dam  would  power  an  Industrial 
complex  for  the  expansion  of  the  domestic 
economy  greater  tiuin  any  now  existing  in 
the  free  world. 

Much  has  been  reported  concerning  the 
development  of  giant  hycroelectrlc  projects 
by  the  U35JI.  In  this  field  of  development, 
as  In  others.  It  is  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  move  ahead  continually  to  Insure 
our  security. 

The  value  of  the  Rampart  project  to  the 
economic  development  of  this  country  is  ob- 
vious. The  inunediate  need  for  hydroelectric 
power  in  ever-increasing  amounts  during  the 
Second  World  War  Is  well-remembered. 
There  Is  no  question  that  even  larger  quan- 
tities of  such  power  will  be  needed  to  meet 
any  future  threat  from  hostile  powers. 

For  peacetime  purposes,  this  source  of 
power  wUl  mean  that  there  U  available  to 
this  country  a  new  frontier  of  industrial 
development.  Alaska  is  still  a  new  country 
with  unlimited  resources  for  development. 
Now  that  this  great  land  nas  become  a  State 
there  exists  not  only  the  unexcelled  supply  of 
raw  materials  to  supply  the  economy  of  an 
expanding  U.S.  population,  but,  also,  the 
existence  of  a  State  government  which  will 
energetically  encourage  and  facilitate  in- 
dustrial development. 

Preliminary  investigations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  at  Rampart  Can- 
yon have  been  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Interior,  both 
agencies  having  agreed  on  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  this  project.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  more  concentrated  work 
will  now  be  possible  to  develop  specific  en- 
gineering plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Rampart  Dam. 

In  power  producing  capability,  the  dam 
would  be  two  and  one-half  times  as  big  as 
Orand  Coulee,  the  largest  now  In  the  United 
States.  Its  power  could  be  produced  at  the 
low  rate  of  about  2  mlllu  per  kllowatt-hotir, 
preliminary  studies  Indicate.  Meteorologists 
say  the  existence  of  the  enormous  Rampart 
reservoir  will  substantially  modify  the  cli- 
mate of  Interior  Alaska.  Cost  of  the  project 
is  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the 
basis  of  preliminary  studies  made  to  date, 
at  between  #900  mUllon  and  91. 5  blUlon. 


PAYMENT  OP  AMERICAN  WAR  DAM- 
AGE CXAIMS  AND  THE  RETURN  OP 
VESTED  ASSETS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  problems  relative  to 
vested  assets,  the  seizures  and  blocking 
of  assets  of  our  former  enemies — the 
Italians.  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Bul- 
garians. Austrlans,  Japanese,  and  Ger- 
mans— have  been  and  are  constantly  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  our  colleagues. 
Likewise,  the  payment  of  American  wax 
damage  claims  is  of  great  concern  to  us 
and  to  many  American  citizens. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  the  result  ol  several  acts  of 
Congress  upon  which  have  been  grafted 
Executive  orders.  There  have  been 
many  amendments  since  the  act  was  first 


passed  in  1917.  The  same  situation  pre- 
vails so  far  as  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  is  concerned.  The  later  act  is  now 
being  administered  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Because  of  the  many'  inquiries  from 
my  colleagues  and  others  interested  in 
one  phase  or  another  of  these  acts  of 
Congress,  their  administration,  and  the 
entire  field  of  vested  assets  and  war 
damage  claims.  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  the  Record  which,  as  chairman 
Of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With 
the  Enemy,  I  ask  unanimour  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  this 
brief  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Johnston,  or  Sooth 

CAROUNA.    CONCniNINC    THE    TRADING    WrTH 

THE  Enemt  Act  and  Proposals  roR  the 
Payment  of  American  War  Damage 
Claims  and  the  Retorn  or  Vested  Assets 
Because  of  a  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act,  and  pending  bills 
affecting  the  payment  of  American  war  dam- 
age claims  and  a  return  of  alien  property, 
a  statement  should  dissipate  much  of  the 
confusion  in  the  public  mind.  Several 
bills  provide  for  the  return  of  the  privately 
owned  properties  of  o\ir  former  German 
and  Japanese  enemies  seized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Others  provide  for  a  partial  return  with  a 
confiscation  of  the  balances.  One  bill  pro- 
vides for  total  confiscation  and  a  diversion- 
ary use  of  the  proceeds.  A  few  of  the  bUls 
provide  for  a  payment  of  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  damage  claims  and  a  partial  return 
of  vested  assets  or  their  proceeds. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  was 
enacted  on  October  6,  1917.  Its  principal 
purposes  were  (a)  to  immobilize  the  proper- 
ties of  enemy  nationals  in  World  War  I; 
(b)  to  prevent  commercial  transactions  be- 
tween the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany  and  her  allies;  and  (c)  to  hold 
the  properties  in  trusteeship  for  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  such  assets  by  the  Congress. 
Confiscation  of  such  properties  was  never  in 
the  mind  of  the  Congress  when  the  original 
statute  was  enacted. 

In  1823.  the  Congress  authorized  by  the 
Wlnslow  Act  a  return  up  to  $10,000  in  value 
of  the  vested  prop>ertles  seized  during  World 
War  I.  In  the  War  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1928,  Congress  provided  for  a  return  of 
80  percent  in  value  of  the  seized  properties; 
the  remaining  30  percent  was  retained  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  American  war 
damage  claims,  costs  of  administration,  etc. 
In  1934,  because  of  the  worldwide  depres- 
sion and  the  defaults  of  the  Hitler  gov- 
ernment, f\u-ther  returns  of  the  balance 
of  20  percent  were  prohibited  by  the  Har- 
rison resolution. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  World 
War  II,  the  provisions  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  were  reactivated  and  en- 
larged by  Executive  orders  under  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Custodian  of  Allen  Property  was  made. 

WAR   claims   act   STARTED   CONTISCATION 

In  1948  the  War  Claims  Act  was  passed  to 
provide  payment  of  claims,  limited  in 
amount,  for  the  detention  and  lU -treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Certain  religious 
groups  were  paid  for  property  losses  sus- 
tained by  them  as  the  result  of  the  military 
action  of  the  Japanese  and  German  forces. 
As  a  ready  and  available  source  of  funds 
necessitating  no  direct  congressional  appro- 
priations, the  Congress  provided  that  no  re- 
turns of  the  private  properties  be  made  and 


that  thfe  proceeds  therefrom  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  these  categories  of  minor  war 
claims.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
Uon  dollars  of  the  estUnated  $612  million 
in  value  of  the  seized  properties  have  thus 
far  been  expended  in  the  payment  of  these 
war  cUlms.  Since  1942,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated from  the  liquid  assets  about  $70 
million  to  the  Custodian's  office  tor  his  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  That  office  has  had 
an  average  of  over  300  persons  employed  an- 
nually since  1942  with  an  annual  payroll  for 
them  In  excess  of  $3  mUllon.  That  expvense 
does  not  Include  the  costs  paid  In  adminis- 
tering the  going  concerns  operated  by  the 
OflBce  of  Allen  Property. 

The  Office  of  Allen  Property  except  for  the 
adjustment  of  Its  claims  program  lias  vir- 
tually completed  the  administration  of  Its 
affairs.  Only  a  few  assets  are  yet  to  be  sold. 
It  Is  contemplated  tliat  by  July  i.  I960,  the 
affairs  of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property  will 
Justify  Its  discontinuance  as  a  division  of 
the  Dep>artment  of  Justice. 

The  properties  of  Japanese  nationals  were 
seized  and  vested  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  Treaty  on  AprU  28,  1962.  The 
President,  by  Informal  cwder  on  April  17, 
1953,  directed  that  no  further  seizures  be 
made  of  the  privately  owned  German  prop- 
erties. Thus  It  Is  app>exent  that  much  of 
the  property  was  seized  long  after  hoetUi- 
tles  ceased  and  the  necessity  for  seizures  no 
longer  existed. 

The  estimated  values  of  the  properties  at 
the  time  of  their  selziu-es  amounted  to  $390.- 
808.000.  The  appreciation  in  values  of  the 
vested  properties,  the  net  Income  we  have 
received  from  their  operation  and  other  prop- 
erties received  through  our  agreements  with 
fCM-elgn  governments  have  swelled  the  orig- 
inal total  to  a  present  estimated  total  of 
$600  mUllon.  In  any  consideration  of  the 
value  of  the  properties,  one  must  take  Into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  c\irrency  or 
its  purchasing  power  at  the  time  of  each 
vesting.  The  totals  In  terms  of  dollars  does 
not  and  cannot  present  a  true  picture,  be- 
cause 50  cents  then  would  purchase  what  now 
requires  $1. 

The  estimated  percentages  of  the  values 
by  countries  of  the  vested  assets  are  Ger- 
man. 76.2  percent:  Japanese.  16.7  percent; 
the  balance  consists  of  properties  of  otu-  for- 
mer enemies,  the  Italians,  Hungarians,  Ru- 
manians, Bulgarians,  and  others. 

FoUowlng  the  peace  treaties  with  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  the  others,  provisions  have 
been  made  for  a  return  of  the  values  of  the 
properties  of  the  nationals  of  those  coun- 
tries. Thus,  provision  by  law  and  treaty 
has  been  made  and  the  returns  pracUcaUy 
completed  for  aU  of  oiu"  former  enemies  ex- 
cept those  in  Germany  and  Japan.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  has  been  a  partial  settle- 
ment by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan. 

Only  then  do  the  properties  of  German 
and  Japanese  individuals  and  concerns  con- 
trolled by  them  require  the  attention  of 
Congress.  A  disposition  of  the  complex 
problems  Involved  in  the  payment  of  Amer- 
ican war  damage  claims  and  a  return  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  vested  assets  are  embraced 
within  the  framework  of  S.  672  and  HH.  1372. 
Neither  Representative  Van  Zandt  nor  I  con- 
tend that  our  respective  bUls  are  perfect  In 
every  detaU.  We  do  contend  our  approach 
Is  comprehensive  and,  if  foUowed,  a  complete 
solution  may  result.  No  governmental  prop- 
erty of  the  former  governments  of  Hltier  cw 
Tojo  Is  Included  in  any  proposal  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  No  return  of  any 
property  will  be  made  to  any  war  criminal 
of  either  country. 

Congress,  by  several  amendments  to  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  provided  re- 
lief for  American  creditors  against  their  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  debtors.  Complaints  arose 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  business 
affairs  of  many  of  the  properties,  involving 
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political  fftvorltUm.  •tc.  Ineffldent  proce- 
durM  for  tha  payment  of  and  adjudication 
of  conflicting  title  and  debt  claims,  and  alao 
regaardlng  the  failure  to  make  arallable  to 
everyone  the  adrances  and  dUeoverles  In 
•clentlflc  and  technical  uses  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  seized  properties.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  complaints,  the  Senate  by 
reeolutlon  In  1952  created  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  examine 
and  review  for  It  the  administration  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  by  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Each  succeeding  Congress  has  extend- 
ed the  subcommittee. 

The  late  Senator  Willis  Smith,  of  North 
Carolina,  became  the  first  chairman  of  this 
Judiciary  Subcommittee.  In  the  Republican 
controlled  83d  Congress,  Senator  Evxrett  M. 
DniKSKN  was  designated  chairman.  Since 
March  18,  1955.  after  the  Democrats  succeed- 
ed to  the  control  of  the  Senate,  I  have  served 
as  chairman.  Serving  along  with  me  as 
members  of  the  subcommittee  were  Senators 
McClellan,  of  Arkansas;  Daniel  of  Texas; 
O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming;  Dlrksen  of  Illinois; 
and  Langer  of  North  Dakota.  I  have  again 
been  designated  In  the  86th  Congress  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and  serving 
with  me  as  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
Senators  McClixlan,  of  Arkansas,  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  O'Mahoitkt,  of  Wyoming,  Dibk* 
SIM,  of  Illinois.  Lanoeb,  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Keating,  of  New  York. 

Continuing  studies,  investigations  and  re- 
ports have  been  Issued  as  required  by  the 
Senate  resolution  creating  and  continuing 
the  subcommittee.  Extensive  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  many  bills  which 
have  been  Introduced  affecting  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Over  the  years,  over  3,300  pages— much  In 
line  print — of  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee.  Briefs,  arguments,  and  writ- 
ten testimony  were  submitted,  a  preponder- 
ance of  which  contended  that  the  private 
properties  of  our  former  enemies  should  not 
be  conflscated,  but  should  be  returned  either 
In  kind  or  In  their  reasonable  value. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  who  for 
▼arylng  reasons  contended  that  no  retiirn 
should  be  made  but  that  the  private  prop- 
erties of  some  40,000,  more  or  less.  German 
and  Japanese  owners  should  be  held  In  lieu 
of  reparations,  due  from  the  Governments  of 
Germany  and  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
The  subcommittee  has  not  favored  this  lat- 
ter view  because  no  subcommittee  has  been 
willing  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  confiscation 
to  the  private  properties  of  a  few  In  the  satU- 
faction  of  any  obligation  owed  by  the  owners' 
government  to  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  faced  with  a 
few  objections  to  return  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  newly  made  citizens  because  of  un- 
satisfied complaints  they  have  against  their 
former  governments.  Faced  with  the  riile 
that  omr  Government  will  not  and  cannot 
assume  the  burden  of  urging  the  satisfaction 
of  claims  of  persons  whose  losses  occurred 
when  they  owed  allegiance  to  another  gov- 
ernment, the  subcommittee  can  offer  no  help- 
ftil  solution  to  those  perplexing  questions. 

JVDICIABT  TWICI  APPSOVXO  PSOVISIGN  FOS  FUU. 
KXTUEM 

After  most  exhaustive  and  painstaking 
hearings  and  thorough  consideration  of  the 
many  factors  involved.  Senator  Dhiksen  in- 
troduced 8.  3423  on  May  7,  1954.  In  brief, 
this  bill  provided  for  a  full  return,  with  cer- 
tain excepUons,  of  all  the  privately  owned 
properties  of  the  former  owners  who  were 
German  and  Japanese.  The  Justification  for 
such  a  retxirn  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  bill  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate.  Congress 
adjourned  In  1964  before  S.  3423  could  be 
considered. 

The  administration  seemed  not  to  favor 
Senator  Dixksen-s  bill.     Among  other  rea- 


sons It  was  urged  that  no  provision  waa 
made  In  It  for  the  payment  of  any  American 
war  damage  claims. 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  study  and 
further  public  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
recommended  and  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously reported  out  favorably  to  the  Senate 
my  bill  in  the  84th  Congress,  known  as  8. 
4205.  This  measure  provided  for  a  full  re- 
turn in  kind  or  value  of  all  privately  owned 
properties  which  had  been  seized  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  a  full  pay- 
ment of  all  American  war  damage  claims. 
Tliese  returns  and  payments  were  to  be 
made  progressively.  Procedures  and  methods 
were  adopted  which  permitted  such  a  result 
without  the  necessity  of  any  additional  di- 
rect appropriations.  Like  S.  3423.  S.  4205 
failed  of  passage  in  1958  by  reason  of  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

A  modified  version  of  S.  4205  was  Intro- 
duced by  me  on  January  14,  1957,  and  was 
known  as  S.  600.  This  bill  likewise  directed 
a  full  return  of  all  vested  assets  or  their 
values  and  a  full  payment  of  all  American  war 
damage  claims  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  The  bill  contained  provisions  pre- 
venting a  return  of  properties  to  war  crimi- 
nals of  Germany  or  Japan,  governmental 
properties,  and  properties  to  those  residing 
In   the   Soviet-dominated   countries. 

A  number  of  bills  have  thus  far  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate.  Some  pro- 
vide for  technical  amendments  to  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  for  specific  purposes. 
A  few  relate  to  provisions  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  program  for  the  payment  of  war 
damage  claims.  Representative  Van  Zandt 
has  Introduced  H.R.  1372  which  is  in  identical 
terms  with  the  provisions  of  S.  600  of  the  85th 
Congress.  I  have  revised  In  some  Instances 
the  provisions  of  8.  600  to  make  It  conform 
to  adjusted  conditions  and  they  appear  In 
S.  672  now  pending  and  on  which  limited 
hearings  wUl  be  scheduled. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  these 
return  bills  and  of  me  personally  for  au- 
thoring two  of  them.  Much  of  that  criti- 
cism may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  reasons  which  prompted  my  action. 
I  have  long  felt  that  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  complex  problems,  the  traditional 
American  concepts  of  the  human  and  prop- 
erty rights  Involved,  and  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  our  own  national  Interests  would 
dispel  most,  If  not  all,  of  the  objections 
which  reasonable  persons  could  possibly 
entertain. 

What  are  the  reasons  back  of  these  full 
return  bills?  Why  has  Olin  D.  Johnston 
supported  one  and  been  the  author  of  three 
others?  What  are  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  the  questions  presented?  How 
can  it  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  divest  themselves  of  title 
to  over  §600  million  worth  of  property? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  answers  are 
clear.  My  duty  Is  plain.  My  responslbUlty 
with  respect  to  the  problems  Is  not  difficult 
to  assume.  What  has  been  the  American 
way  of  handling  such  problems? 

JOHN    AOAMS    ntCXAREP    "INVIOLABLI   PRXCEPrs" 

Before  oiur  Constitution  was  adopted,  John 
Adams  said:  "The  moment  the  idea  Is  ad- 
mitted Into  society,  that  property  is  not  as 
sacred  as  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  there  Is 
not  a  force  of  law  and  public  Justice  to  pro- 
tect It,  anarchy  and  tyranny  commence.  If 
'thou  Shalt  not  covet'  and  'thou  shalt  not 
steal'  were  not  commandments  of  Heaven 
they  must  be  made  inviolable  precepts  in 
every  society  before  it  can  be  civilized  or 
made  free."  (Prom  Works  of  John  Adams, 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston,  1951. 
vol.  6.  p.  9.) 

There  would  have  been  no  UA 
Constitution  had  the  Bill  of  Rights  (first  10 
amendments)  not  been  forthcoming  as  an 
Integral  part  of  our  Constitution.  While  the 
fifth  amendment  provides  protection  for  one 


from  testifying  against  himself,  it  also  con- 
tains very  salient  provisions  which  protect 
property  rights.  Those  provisions  are:  "No 
person  shall  be  •  •  •  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  Just  compensation." 

The  foundation  of  property  rights  origi- 
nating in  Holy  Writ  is  inscribed  as  part  of 
our  basic  constitutional  rights.  Our  his- 
tory and  tradition  as  a  free  people  are  built 
upon  them.  The  concept  of  our  free  society 
is  founded  upon  them.  The  free  enterprise 
system  depends  upon  their  unsullied  mainte- 
nance as  principles  of  governments.  The 
principle  Is  clearly  stated  by  a  U.S.  Senator 
In  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  re- 
cently when  he  said : 

"The  unpaid  American  war  damage  claims 
should  be  paid.  Private  property  or  its 
reasonable  value  should  be  returned.  Now, 
of  all  times,  we  who  set  the  moral  standards 
for  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  world 
must  of  all  things  adhere  to  them  or  be 
willing  to  pay  in  lives  and  our  material  for- 
tune the  unthinkable  price  Involved  In  the 
savage  doctrine  of  confiscation. 

"Confiscation  is  the  attribute  of  com- 
munism. Private  ownership,  the  integrity 
of  property  rights,  and  contractual  obliga- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  and  handmaidens  of 
the  free  world.  The  issues  Involved  are  Just 
that  simple." 

SANCTTTT  OF  PBIVATX  PBOPnTT   IS  BASIC  AMXai- 
CAN    LAW 

It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  never  practiced  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erties of  our  former  enemies.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War.  several  of  the  Colonies 
confiscated  the  properUes  of  the  English 
Tories.  This  was  compensated  for  In  our 
first  treaty— the  Jay  Treaty— with  England 
in  1794.  The  formula  set  out  in  that  treaty 
has  been  the  uniform  pattern  for  all  of  our 
subsequent  treaties  of  commerce,  friendship, 
and  navigation  with  other  governments. 

The  language  of  the  present  Speaker  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  which  he  used  In 
1923  in  support  of  a  full  return  of  German 
properties  after  World  War  I  has  vlUl  force 
today.    He  said  In  one  of  his  official  reports: 

"From  the  days  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
and  Marshall  down  to  now  every  man  who 
had  a  reputation  that  extended  beyond  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  •  •  •  has 
looked  upon  the  question  of  confiscating  pri- 
vate property  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  public 
obligation  with  obloquy.  That  has  been  our 
policy  •  •  •  the  most  savage  doctrine  ever 
announced  by  any  people  anywhere  was  that 
private  property  should  be  taken  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  public  obligation." 

Every  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  without  exception  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson— our  flrst  SecreUry— through  Mr. 
Dulles  has  opposed  confiscation.  Each  has 
sought  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
vlolabUlty  of  contractual  rlghu  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property  In  time  or  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Let  me  quote  the  convincing  testimony  of 
Secretary  Dulles  before  our  subcommittee 
on  the  return  of  vested  assets  and  how  It  Is 
essential  In  our  (American)  Interests  to 
make  return  and  avoid  confiscation.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  also  dispelled  all  doubU  as  to 
validity  and  permanence  of  the  Paris  rep- 
arations agreement  and  other  unraUfled 
executive  agreements,  for  when  quesUoned 
by  Senator  Dhiksen  at  the  hearings.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  testified  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  policy  adopted  after  World  War  II. 
of  completely  eliminating  ownership  of 
enemy  private  property  was  a  departur« 
from  historic  American  policy  after  other 
wars.  I.  myself,  have  had  som«  experience 
In  this  field.  I  worked  on  this  very  problem 
at  Parish  In  connecUon  with  the  Treaty  of 
VersalUes  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War. 
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"I  can  aay  frankly  that  I  would  like  to  see 
a  return  to  our  historic  poattion,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  private  property  la 
time  of  war.  to  return  to  that  historic  posi- 
tion to  the  axtent  that  may  ba  practical,  al- 
though I  recognlce  that  ".here  are  consid- 
erable difficulties  In  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter on  that  basis  after  so  long  a  period  of 
time. 

"As  I  stated  in  the  Department's  letter  to 
the  committee,  to  which  I  referred,  there  is 
uo  objection  from  any  foreign  policy  view- 
point to  the  return,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  of 
vested  German  property  and  of  Japanese 
property.  In  point  of  fact,  any  action  of  this 
character  would  Ise  welcomed  both  by  the 
governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Japan  as  an  indication  of  re- 
turn to  more  normal  relations,  and  would. 
of  course,  be  welcomed  by  the  many  owners 
of  the  property. 

"I  personally  feel  deep  sympathy  for  the 
burdens  which  have  been  placed  upon  large 
numbers  of  people  who  had  small  property 
holdings  In  this  country  representing  in- 
terests in  estates  and  trusts  and  investments, 
pensions,  life  Insurance  policies,  and  the 
like. 

"Insofar,  however,  as  the  problem  Involves 
the  matters  of  foreign  policy,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  general  lines  of  this  bill. 

"Secretary  Ditixks.  The  agreement  alluded 
to  Is,  I  think,  an  agreement  which  was  made 
at  Brussels,  if  I  recall. 

"Senator  Dieksen.  I  am  referring.  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  the  Paris  reparations  agree- 
ment.   It  was  either  in  1945  or  1946. 

"Secretary  Dclles.  Yes.  I  am  familiar 
with  that  agreement. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  agreement,  whatever 
its  Intent  may  have  been  as  an  executive 
agreement,  was  without  authority  whatever 
to  bind  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  this  matter.  The  property  had  been 
vested  by  action  of  Congress.  I  believe  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
freedom  of  Congress  In  this  matter  has  been 
curtailed  in  any  way  by  this  executive  agree- 
ment. I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  power  of 
the  President,  through  executive  agreements. 
to  cut  across  the  normal  legislative  powers 
of  Congress. 

"I  may  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  Interpre- 
tation of  that  agreement,  it  can  be  argued 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  operate  in  per- 
petuity but  was  designed  as  a  temporary 
measure  perhaps  to  assure  against  a  revival 
of  German  militarism  and  the  use  of  German 
ImporUnt  commercial  assets  possibly  as  an 
instrument  of  German  militarism.  I  think 
that  that  danger  has  passed  and  that  If  the 
agreement  be  given  that  InterpreUtion — 
which  I  think  is  a  reasonable  one — then  the 
action  which  you  contemplate  is  not  only 
compatible  with  the  powers  of  Congress  but 
also  U  compatible  with  the  executive  agree- 
ment Itself. 

"Of  course,  the  action  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  is  perhaps  a  closer 
example  in  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  au- 
thorized the  powers  who  had  then  vested 
German  property  to  retain  it.  Most  of  them 
did.  But  the  United  States  consUtently, 
with  iU  policy  of  recognizing  the  sancUty 
in  time  of  war,  did  make  restitution,  by  and 
large,  of  the  seised  property. 

"I  beUeve  that  In  doing  so  we  enhanced 
our  own  prestige  in  the  world  and  that  it  was 
good  business  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  long 
range  InteresU  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  policy  and  stick  to  a  policy 
which  means  that  if  foreigners  Invest  th«lr 
property  in  this  country,  have  interest  in  this 
country,  have  bank  accounts  here,  Insurance 
policies  here,  annuities  here,  things  of  that 


sort,  they  can  be  aura  that  la  a  aafe  place  in 
which  to  have  them. 

"In  the  long  run.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  esUbllsh  that 
kind  of  reputation,  which  we  have  had  ovtr 
many  years.  And  I  l>elieve  we  get  indirect 
benefits  from  such  a  policy  which  need  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  as  against  the  Immedi- 
ate military  cost  to  carry  out  such  a  pwlicy. 

"I  would  think  that  in  an  era  when  we 
expect  the  American  Interests  abroad.  Amer- 
ican capital  Investments  abroad,  that  It  Is 
wise  for  us  to  adhere  ourselves  strenuously  to 
the  highest  standards  of  conduct  in  relation 
to  those  matters.  That  puts  us  in  a  better 
position  to  call  upon  others  to  apply  the 
same  standards" 

"Senator  Dikksen.  In  the  statement.  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  was  submitted  this  morning. 
I  noticed  an  observation  to  this  effect:  'In 
the  event  that  Congress  should  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide for  return  of  German  and  Japanese 
assets,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  work  out 
some  of  the  terms  and  conditions  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  of 
Japan.  These  negotiations  would  also  prob- 
ably be  required  with  other  governments  with 
which  the  United  States  has  concluded  agree- 
ment for  the  resolution  of  intercustodial  con- 
fllcte.'  " 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  Dixxsen.  On  the  basis  of  youi 
familiarity.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  situation 
In  Etirope  particularly,  and  the  conversations 
that  you  have  had  with  Adenauer  or  othei 
responsible  persons  in  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment, is  it  your  notion  that  this  kind  of 
action  by  the  Congress  either  in  the  form  of 
partial  restitution,  or  complete  restitution 
would  have  a  definite  impact  upon  the  good 
will  and  on  our  relationships  with  West  Ger- 
many and  with  Japan?" 

•Secretary  Dulles.  I  l^elieve  that  the  Im- 
pact would  be  extremely  good  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  relations  with  these  countries. 
I  believe  that  oi^r  relations  with  both  of  them 
are  sufficiently  good  so  that  we  do  not  in  a 
sense  have  to  buy  their  good  will:  we  have 
done  plenty.  But  I  think  that  when  you  live 
up  to  a  high  principle  In  relation  to  certain 
countries  and  peoples,  it  makes  an  Impression 
which  is  not  won  merely  by  grants,  however 
generous  they  may  be. 

"Therefore.  I  believe  that  to  be  actuated  by 
historic  American  principle  in  this  matter  in 
relation  to  German  and  Japanese  assets  would 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  our  rela- 
tions with  the  people  concerned. 

"But  as  far  as  the  foreign  relations  aspect 
of  the  legislation  goes.  I  would  say  that  the 
maxlmiun  of  good  will  would  be  obtained  If 
there  could  be  a  total  restitution  In  favor  of 
the  small  people  who  In  aggregate  make  up  a 
very  considerable  number.  I  do  not  have 
before  me  the  precise  number  Involved. 

"But  there  are  many,  many  cases  of  small 
and  Impoverished  people  who  had  small  sav- 
ings In  this  country,  who  perhaps  were  in 
receipt  of  annuities  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them  by  relatives  In  this  country, 
and  small  savings,  bank  certificates,  or  life 
Insurance  policies." 

It  is  difficult  for  one  to  disagree  with  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Dulles,  espe- 
cially so  when  he  follows  the  unbroken 
precedents  of  all  of  our  former  Secretaries  of 
SUte. 

World  conditions  have  changed  greatly 
since  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794.  In  fact,  there 
exist  today  many  more  reasons  than  existed 
following  World  War  I.  why  it  is  In  our  own 
national  self-interest  to  rettim  private  prop- 
erty seized  in  time  of  war.  A  consideration  of 
a  few  of  those  facts  constitutes  a  compelling 
reason  why  privately  owned  properties  should 
be  returned  and  why  as  a  nation  we  should 
avoid  the  stigma  of  confiscation. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  cre- 
ated In  1952  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 


oonain.  who  la  the  ranking  Hepubnefta  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  well 
as  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
While  the  Senator  does  not  favor  a  full  re- 
turn of  the  vested  assets,  he  has  urged  an 
early  setUement  of  the  disputed  issues.  I'he 
overall  objectives  stated  by  Senator  Aucx- 
ANDca  WiLKT  In  a  press  release  a  few  days 
prior  to  Chancellor  Adenauer's  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  May  of  1957  are  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration  and  early  solution. 

Among  other  things,  be  said: 

"(1)  Advancing  the  foreign  policy  poslUon 
of  the  United  States  by  assuring  the  best  pos- 
sible relations  aith  friendly  governments 
such  as  with  our  honored  wartime  Allies; 
with  otir  former  foe — but  now — happily — our 
strong  ally — the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many; with  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  and 
others. 

"(2)  Protecting  the  investment  of  private 
capital  throughout  the  world  by  maintain- 
ing the  sanctity  of  contracts. 

"(3)  Protecting  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  as  such. 

"(4)  Getting  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  private  business. 

"(5)  Protecting  the  rights  of  claimants 
against  alien  properties,  especially  American 
claimants. 

"(6)  Protecting  the  special  interest  of 
America's  ex-servicemen  and  their  survivors.       , 

"(7)  Evaluating  our  resi>ouslbllltles,  what-    ,  f 
ever  they  may  be,  in  the  Interest  of  falrplay. 
to  the  owners  of  the  vested  properties. 

"(8)  Protecting  the  communities  in  which 
vested  companies  are  operating,  including, 
of  course,  the  rights  of  the  sizable  working 
forces  involved,  together  with  other  ob,»ec- 
tlves  as  well." 

Some  of  the  foregoing  alms  stated  by  the 
Senator  have  been  accomplished  in  substan- 
tial measure.  Others  require,  as  be  says. 
most  careful  study  and  consideration.  To 
these  ends  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  dedicated. 

ASCKBICAN     investments     ABROAD     JEOPAXOIZED 
BT  CONFISCATION 

A  most  important  fact  to  remember  is  that 
the  United  States  today  Is  the  leading  cred- 
itor Nation  in  the  world.  While  no  exact 
figures  are  available,  we  do  know  that  Amer- 
icans have  private  investments  abroad  in  ex- 
cess of  a50  billion.  As  taxpayers,  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  a  direct  interest  and  an  in- 
vestment at  an  initial  cost  of  over  $5  billion 
in  our  defense  Installations  scattered 
ttuotighout  the  free  world.  As  taxpayers, 
every  American  citizen  has  a  direct  Interest 
and  an  Investment  now  exceeding  $4  billion 
in  the  loans  made  through  our  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  private  concerns  and  their 
governments  in  foreign  Investments.  These 
latter  Interests  concern  you  and  me  directly 
because  our  money  paid  In  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  supports  and  maintains  them. 

Almost  half  of  our  high  Federal  tax  bur- 
den Is  expended  each  year  for  the  support  of 
our  national  defense  programs.  We  have 
spent  over  a35  billion  annually  for  our  na- 
tional defense  since  1945.  Our  national  de- 
fense program  is  large  because  we  seek  by 
it  to  maintain  our  free  way  of  life.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  our  free  way  of  life  is  our  right 
of  ownership  of  private  property.  When 
property  rights  are  destroyed,  freedom  and 
free  government  are  lost.  This  truth  is 
undeniable. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  Interest  so  many 
Americans  have  in  private  investments 
abroad,  and  the  very  large  defense  Invest- 
mento  all  Americans  have  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  have  engaged  in  other  programs 
since  1947  which  have  resulted  in  our  people 
having  to  continue  to  pay  heavy  taxes.  1 
refer  to  our  foreign-aid  ivograms.  Kvery 
Justification  for  any  foreign  aid  expenditure 
falls  of  its  own  weight  when  stripped  of  the 
reason  that  we  spend  this  money  abroad  to 
support  our  free  way  of  life  and  to  preserve 
and  extend  American  principles.     Thus,  it 
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Is  argued  that  forelgn-ald  expenditures, 
aggregating  now  more  than  970  billion,  have 
been  In  our  national  self-interest.  That 
reason  has  been  the  Justification.  While  I 
have  not  agreed  with  such  contentions, 
others  have  agreed  and  they  have  prevailed. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  you  and  I  are  taxed 
heavily  each  year  for  the  support  of  these 
programs.  You  and  I  know  that  we  are 
biu-dened  with  heavier  taxes  than  are  the 
peoples  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 
Their  total  staggers  the  Imagination.  No 
American  escapes  a  share  in  that  burden. 
Everything  we  buy  has  some  form  of  tax 
levied  against  It. 

Add  these  figures  up  and  you  can  see  a 
stupendous  Investment;  $50  billion  In  private 
Investments.  98  billion  directly  invested  by 
all  of  us  together  with  the  970  billion  spent 
in  foreign  aid  and  the  more  than  $35  billion 
each    year    for    national    defense.      As    the 
leader  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
setting,  as  we  must,  the  tone  of  morals  in 
business  and  private  conduct,  for  the  world. 
can  we  alTord  the  penalty  of  Infiictlng  upon 
others    a    principle    Involving    confiscation? 
Look  at  what  happened  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Congress  passed  a  $200  million  special 
foreign-aid  program    (Eisenhower  Doctrine) 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  keeping  some 
of  the  countries  in   the  Middle  East  as  our 
allies  In  the  struggle  against  communism. 
If.  as  a  permanent  policy,  we  confiscate  these 
alien  properties,  as  Egypt  threatened  to  con- 
fiscate the  properties  of  the  French.  English, 
and  Israelis,  it  requires  little  imagination  to 
conclude  that  we  stand  to  lose  far  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.     Why? 
Because  we  have  more  at  stake.     It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  laws  that  Egypt  boasted 
in  her  press  that  she  was  following  the  pro- 
visions of  the  American  Trading  With   the 
Enemy  Act  in  what  Nasser  was  doing.    Those 
news  articles  asserted  that  If  It  Is  proper  for 
the  United  States  to  confiscate  the  private 
property  of  its  former  enemies — the  Germans 
and  Japanese — then  Egypt  had  every  right  to 
nationalize  or  confiscate.  British   and  other 
alien  property  in  that  country.    Fortunately 
Nasser   recanted.     He   has   refused    to  con- 
fiscate.    The   evils   to  befall   him   were   too 
great.      He    has    established    a    commission 
which,  I  am   advised,   is   now   beginning   to 
return  the  properties  he  seized  to  their  rleht- 
f ul  owners. 

Not  all  of  the  properties  whose  original 
value  at  the  time  of  vesting  amounted  to 
9390.808.000  belonged  to  our  former  enemies 
Over  20  percent  of  that  amount,  namely 
987.801,000  was  American  property  It  origi- 
nated In  the  United  States.  It  helped  our 
war  effort  through  the  taxes  oaid  on  it  and 
by  its  owners.  It  is  known  as  estate  and 
trust  properties.  Let  me  Illustrate— an 
American  citizen  dies  leaving  an  estate  of 
•25,000  to  his  five  relatives  In  Germany  or 
Japan.  These  relatives  have  been  denied 
their  legacies  because  the  Attorney  General 
has  seized  and  vested  these  estates.  Another 
illustration  will  help.  An  American  veteran 
of  German  or  Japanese  origin,  honorably  dis- 
charged from  service  in  the  American  Army 
dies.  His  social  security  and  death  benefits' 
were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.    Hla  relatives  are  denied  the 

right  to  Inherit  these  benefits  earned  under 
American  laws  by  American  nationals  An- 
other illustration  proves  how  unseemly  our 
vesting  program  has  been  construed  and 
administered.  A  young  German  student  was 
studying  at  Harvard  University  under  the 
Fullbright  Scholarship  program.  This  youne 
man  testified  before  the  subcommittee  He 
was  a  guest  in  this  country  while  studylne 
here  at  your  and  my  expense.  He  was.  how- 
ever, the  legatee  under  a  wlU  of  an  American 
In^^"^^  entitled  under  that  wUl  to 
sa.500.  ThU  legacy  has  been  confiscated 
Think  of  one  department  of  the  American 
Government  educating  this  bey  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  of  us  on  one  hand  and  another 


branch  of  our  Government  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating his  private  property  earned  and  pro- 
duced here  on  the  other  hand.  Or,  consider 
the  case  of  a  lady  who  testified  before  us. 
She  married  an  American  ofDcer  overseas. 
She  is  now  an  American  citizen  living  here 
and  rearing  a  family  of  three  children.  The 
Russians  seized  and  confiscated  her  estate 
in  East  Germany.  The  United  States  seized 
and  confiscated  a  substantial  InherlUnce 
here  in  America  which  was  left  to  her  by  an 
American  relative.  She  is  deprived  of  both 
her  properties.  Our  existing  law  needs  to  t>e 
changed  to  prevent  these  obvious  injustices. 
These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  by 
the  hundreds.  They  all  go  to  prove  how 
wholly  unnecessary  and  wrong  it  has  been  'm 
so  administer  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act — a  necessary  war  measure — but  not 
needed  in  time  of  peace.  They  all  go  to  show 
how  essential  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
corrective  legislation  as  it  did  following 
World  War  I. 


CONnSCATION     AND    COMMUNISM     GO    HAND     IN 
HAND 

There  is  another  consideration  which  has 
Infiuenced  my  views  respecting  the  necessity 
for  the  return  of  these  properties.     It  did  not 
take  us  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  learn 
the  bitter  lesson   that  our  present  enemy  is 
Russia     and     Russian     communism.     That 
country  has  no  respect  for  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property.     We  learned  soon  that  if  we 
could  enlist  the  Germans  in  West  Germany 
and  the  Japanese  in  the  cause  for  free,  demo- 
cratic representative  government,  they  would 
eventually  become  our  stanchest  and  strong- 
est allies.    That  effort  of  ours  is  an  accomp- 
lished fact  today.    Thoughtful  Americans  re- 
alize that  both  Germany  and  Japan  are  our 
most  reliable  and  trustworthy  friends  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  It  cost  us  many 
billions  of  dollars  to  achieve  this  result.    We 
loaned  and  gave  West  Germany,  consisting  of 
about  60  million  persons,  over  93 ^i    billion. 
We  did  the  same  for  80  million  Japanese  at 
a  cost  of  well  over  92  blUlon.     We  made  an 
outright  gift  of  9a%  billion  in  our  settlement 
of  postwar  loans  to  these  60  million  Germans. 
We  are  prepared  to  scale  down  the  Japanese 
debts   to   its   80  million   inhabitants   in   the 
same  percentage  of  reductions.     Who  is  there 
to  say  that  It  is  fair  to  make  a  gift  of  about 
94     billion    to     140    million     Germans    and 
Japanese  and  retain  and  penalize  from  some 
30  or  40  thousand  of  the  same  persons  for  the 
private  property  they  either  Invested  here  or 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  our  laws  of  In- 
heritance?    Such  properties  amounted  to  less 
than  a  half-bllllon  dollars  when  they  were 
first  seized.     If  Germany  and  Japan  owe  the 
United  States  anything  by  way  of  war  repara- 
tions   that    obligation    should    rest    equally 
upon  all  Germans  and  Japanese  alike.     That 
burden   should   fall  on   all   the  millions   of 
people    In   these   countries,   not   on   the   few 
thousand  who  may  benefit  from  a  return  of 
the  small  amount  of  properties  seized  here  In 
America. 

Those  Japanese  and  Germans  who  invest- 
ed their  properties  here  did  so  because  they 
felt  those  properties  were  safe  and  secure 
under  our  constitutional  protections.  They 
felt  their  properties  would  be  protected  un- 
der our  laws.  Is  it  right  to  deny  to  them  the 
equal  protection  of  our  laws?  Certainly, 
there  can  be  little  Justification  in  law  or 
morals  to  deny  our  German  and  Japanese 
friends  the  benefits  of  trust,  estate,  and 
guardianship  properties  originating  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
American  war  damage  claims,  every  sense 
of  moral  Justice  dictates  an  early  payment 
of  them.  Every  nation,  except  the  United 
states,  which  engaged  In  World  War  n,  has 
already  made  some  provision  to  Indemnify 
Its  nationals.  We  have  done  much,  some- 
times too  much,  for  others  and  nothing  for 
our  own  citizens.     Many  civilian  lives  were 


lost,  many  suffered  personal  Injuries,  and 
there  have  been  millions  of  dollars  in  losses 
in  property  damage.  Except  for  the  small 
prisoner  of  war  claims  and  a  few  religious 
organizations  operating  chiefly  in  the  Pacific 
area,  no  comprehensive  war  damage  claims 
act  has  been  passed  by  the  American  Con- 
gress. I  agree  with  many  that  this  Is  a 
shameful  neglect  of  our  own  people.  8.  672, 
which  I  introduced,  makes  ample  provision 
for  the  payment  of  all  proper  American  war 
damage  claims. 

Notwithstanding  the  use  of  over  9206  mil- 
lion of  the  vested  assets  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  State  Department  opened  an  ave- 
nue for  the  payment  of  American  war  dam- 
age claims  and  the  return  in  value  of  all  the 
vested     assets.       The     payments     may     be 
financed  through  the  remittances  made  to  us 
by  Germany  and  Japan  In  the  settlement  of 
our  postwar  loans  and  grants  to  those  coun- 
tries.    This   Is   advantageous  to   us  for   two 
reasons,  namely,  (a)  It  makn  additional  ap- 
propriations with  a  resulting  Increase  In  our 
tax  burden  unnecessary:  and.(b)  by  our  pay- 
ment of  the  American  war  damage  claims  we 
will  fix  the  exact  amount  of  our  total  war 
damages  so  that  when  a  peace  treaty  settle- 
ment is  made  with  Germany,  our  negotia- 
tors will  then  know  precisely  how  much  In 
war  damages  is  chargeable  against  Germany. 
Such  a  method  of  payment  of  war  claims 
and  return  of  vested  assets  was  initiated  by 
the  State  and  Justice  Departments  in  pre- 
senting draft  bill  S.  2227.  though  paymenU 
in  that  blU  were  in  each  Instance  limited  to 
910.000.     No  one  has   been   able  to   answer 
satisfactorily  why  It  U  Just  to  return  910.000 
and  confiscate  the  balance  of  any  vested  ac- 
count.    That  concept  employed  by  S.  2227 
was  extended  in  the  provisions  of  8.  672  to 
provide  for  full  return  and  to  make  full  pay- 
ments so  that  no  fresh  appropriation  will  be 
required. 

STTMMARIZATION  "THOU  SHALT  NOT  STKAI,'* 

To  siuunarize  a  few  of  the  Important  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  should  make  a 
full  return  in  kind  or  its  reasonable  value  of 
all  assets  vested  in  wartime  and  subsequent 
vestlngs  and  also  make  full  payment  of 
American  war  damage  claims.  I  believe: 

1.  That  our  foreign-aid  programs  since  the 
close  of  World  War  U  wlU  have  been  useless 
should  we  adopt  a  policy  of  confiscation 
which  becomes  a  denial  of  the  principles  of 
the  free  world. 

2.  That  our  enormous  national  defense 
spending  which  bids  fair  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely at  such  an  enormous  rate  with  Its 
crushing  tax  burden  upon  us  all  will  have 
been  in  vain  unless  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  free  nations  are  continued  un- 
impaired. 

3.  That  our  tremendous  private  and  gov- 
ernmental Investments  will  be  Imperiled  by 
our  adoption  of  a  policy  of  confiscation; 
hence  It  U  essential  in  our  own  national 
self-interest  to  effectuate  returns  of  privately 

owned  properties  or  their  proceeds  without 
delay: 

4.  That  every  reason  In  good  morals  and 
Justice  exists  why  we  should  finance  the  pay- 
ments now  of  all  legitimate  American  war 
damage  claims.  No  reason  exists  why  the 
United  States  should  provide  funds  for  others 
and  other  nations  so  they  may  pay  their  own 
damages,  and  we  continue  to  neglect  the 
rightful  demands  of  our  own  citizens. 

In  conclusion  the  question  Is  asked— Why 
have  we  done  all  these  things  since  the  close 
of  World  War  n?  We  have  done  them  in 
the  Interest  of  our  free  way  of  life  We 
have  done  them  In  an  effort  to  extend  the 
principles  of  freedom,  representative  democ- 
racy, and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  other 
nations  and  peoples.  Confiscation  Is  a  bM- 
barlc  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages.  If  we  would 
have  others  do  right  by  us,  we  must  do  right 
by  them.  Should  we  turn  back  the  pages 
of   history  and  embark   now,   at  such   peril 
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to  our  own  Interests,  upon  a  vicious  pro- 
gram of  confiscation?  To  me,  enduring  and 
fundamental  principles  are  at  stake.  They 
demand  positive  and  right  action. 

My  actions  shall  be  charted  to  the  only 
course  I  know  to  preserve  those  principles 
which  have  made  us  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  today.  To  do  otherwise,  I  would  be- 
tray the  pctst,  endanger  the  present,  and 
Imperil  the  future  of  my  country.  To  do 
otherwise,  I  would  "covet  my  neighbor's 
property,"  and  history  could  convict  me  of 
violating  a  cherished  commandment,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  steal." 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  PARADOX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Robert  G.  Lewis  ha«  written  a  highly 
impressive  analysis  of  the  American 
farm  paradox  for  the  new  May  issue  of 
the  Progressive  magazine. 

Bob  Lewis  was  until  2  weeks  ago  my 
administrative  assistant.  He  did  a 
tremendously  fine  job  in  my  ofBce  in 
every  way.  He  left  my  olDce.  to  my  very 
great  regret,  to  become  special  agricul- 
tural coordinator  for  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  Gaylord  Nelson. 

In  my  Judgment  no  one  is  better  quali- 
fied than  is  Bob  Lewis  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  this  analysis.  He  writes  from 
an  immensely  well -documented  under- 
standing, and  he  writes  with  brilliant 
clarity  and  perception. 

Mr.  Lewis  not  only  points  out  that 
Benson  has  spent  more  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  than  all  other  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  combined  and  with  just 
about  the  f>oorest  results,  but  also  shows 
exactly  how  the  course  of  present  agri- 
cultural policies  will  lead  to  further  and 
further  devastation  of  the  American 
family  farmer.  Mr.  Lewis  points  out 
that  ever  lower  farm  income  and  prices 
will  eventually  curb  excessive  produc- 
tion but  only  after  either,  first,  farmers' 
incomes  become  so  low  that  they  have 
no  money  to  invest  in  technological  im- 
provements to  cut  their  production  costs, 
increase  their  e£Qciency,  and  so  boost 
overall  farm  production  enough  to 
keep  up  with  or  ahead  of  population 
growth — and  this  is  not  only  a  low. 
deprivation  level;  it  is  a  terrible  cost  in 
lost  efflciency  for  our  economy;  or 
second.  American  farm  products  move 
into  aggressive  competition  in  world 
trade,  to  the  devastation  of  the  econ- 
omies of  our  allies,  such  as  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  Bob  Lewis  talks  sense 
In  urging  the  concern  of  all  Americans 
who  cherish  our  free  political  institu- 
tions to  work  to  preserve  the  family 
farm  as  the  kind  of  free  economic  in- 
stitution on  which  our  free  political 
system  is  based. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Lewis  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Povektt  or  Abundance 
(By  Robert  O.  Lewis) 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  spent  more  money 
in  6  years  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  than 
the  combined  outlays  of  all  the  previous 
Secretaries  who  have  held  the  post  since  It 
was  created  97  years  ago. 


If  he  stays  on  in  the  Cabinet — which 
seems  probable — and  If  be  continues  to  spend 
public  money  at  the  present  rate — which 
appears  Inevitable — Secretary  Benson's  total 
expenditures  In  8  years  will  be  well  on  the 
way  to  doubling  everything  that  has  gone 
before.  The  Library  of  Congress  recently 
totaled  up  the  public  expenditures  of  Sec- 
retary Benson's  predecessors  all  the  way  back 
to  1862.  The  total  came  to  927.6  billion. 
Benson's  total  spending  bUl  will  reach  931 
billion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June 
30.  and  he's  still  going  strong. 

The  current  estimate  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  agriculture  in  fiscal  year  1959  is 
%es  billion.  In  1951,  total  expenditures 
amounted  to  only  9650  million — less  than  a 
tenth  as  much. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  as  a  profligate  spender 
does  not  Jibe  at  all  with  the  image  of  the 
man  that  la  commonly  fixed  In  the  pubUc 
mind.  It  is  one  of  the  bewUdering  ironies 
of  our  time  that  Benson's  record  should  be 
at  such  extreme  variance  from  the  pict\ire  of 
conservative,  thrifty,  almost  parsimonious 
regard  for  the  taxpayer's  comfort  which  is 
projected  upon  the  public  screen  by  his  per- 
sonality, bis  speeches — and  his  public  rela- 
tions. 

The  budgetary  term  "exi>endltures"  Is  a 
poor  mea8\ire  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  program 
to  the  public  particularly  when  used  In 
short-term  comparisons.  It  represents  gross 
outlays  by  the  Department  dxiring  the  year, 
without  reflecting  anticipated  recovery  of 
funds,  repayable  loans,  expenditures  proper- 
ly chargeable  against  other  years'  opera- 
tions, large  amounts  expended  for  foreign 
aid,  and  many  millions  of  doUars  spent  for 
services  to  the  public  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

President  Elsenhower  himself  was  the  first 
to  employ  this  distortion  In  talking  of  farm 
program  costs,  and  he  has  persisted  In  doing 
so.  In  fact,  he  turns  the  Implicit  misconcep- 
tion into  explicit  misinformation :  repeatedly 
he  has  referred  to  Agriculture  budget  ex- 
penditures as  accounting  for  half  or  so  of 
farmers'  total  net  Income,  which  has  been 
running  at  913  billion  and  under  per  year 
recently. 

The  true  picture  of  net  losses  to  the  Gtov- 
emment  on  farm  price  support  operations  is 
startling  enough.  Losses  last  year  alone 
amounted  to  almost  9 11  billion — more  than 
the  total  for  the  entire  20  years  under  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman.  By  June  30  the  total  value  of  farm 
surpluses  in  Oovernment  hands  will  amount 
to  about  $9  billion— more  than  six  times  as 
much  as  in  L853.  The  size  of  the  surplus  and 
the  amount  of  price  support  losses  will  grow 
even  more  next  year. 

Compounding  the  ironic  paradox  of  Ben- 
son's record  Is  the  bitterness  of  the  farmers' 
resentment.  In  normally  Republican  strong- 
holds Of  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Great  Plains 
States,  where  Republicans  enjoyed  almost  a 
total  monopoly  on  House  and  Senate  seats 
when  Benson  took  office  in  1953,  the  Demo- 
cratic tide  has  now  swept  weU  beyond  half 
way  toward  a  complete  reversal  of  the  "solid 
Republican"  tradition. 

The  dimensions  of  the  farm  Income  prob- 
lem are  equally  startUng.  The  realized  net 
Incomes  of  farm  operators  in  1958  is  esti- 
mated at  913  billion;  although  higher  than 
last  year,  this  Is  21  percent  less  than  in  1951, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts 
a  further  decline  of  5  to  10  percent  In  1959. 
The  long  decline  In  farmers'  incomes  has 
run  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Total  national  Income  rose  27  percent  from 
1951  to  1958.  and  toUl  nonfann  personal  In- 
comes climbed  43  percent. 

To  compare  farm  income  with  itself  does 
not  adequately  answer  the  question  of 
equity.  The  total  per  capita  Income  of  farm 
families — both  from  farming  and  nonfarm 
sources — averaged  56  percent  of  the  average 
for  nonfarm  families  in  1951.    In  1957  there 


were  3,330.000  fewer  persons  living  on  farms, 
but  their  average  per  capita  Incomes  dropped 
to  only  46  percent  of  the  nonfarm  average. 

Nor  can  the  disparity  In  returns  to  farmers 
be  explained  away  as  a  consequence  of  mil- 
lions of  unproductive.  Inefficient,  and  sub- 
marginal  smaU  farmers  dragging  down  the 
overall  average.  There  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple with  low  incomes  In  the  general  popula- 
tion too — the  unemployed,  the  nonemploy- 
able,  relief  cases,  old  age  pensioners,  the 
poorly  paid  household  workers,  and  miUions 
of  low-wage  unorganized  workers  In  Indxu- 
try,  service  trades,  offices,  and  retailing. 

The  fact  is  that  substantial,  competent, 
skUled,  and  efficient  farm  operators  are  re- 
ceiving returns  far  too  low  to  compensate 
them  adequately  for  their  labor,  manage- 
ment skill,  capital  investment,  and  risk. 
The  Agrlcuitiu-al  Research  Service  of  the  UjB. 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  reports  that  after 
allowing  a  charge  for  capital  at  the  current 
interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages.  Corn  Belt 
grain  farmers,  with  an  average  Investment  of 
9100,000  In  233  acres  of  land  and  other  farm 
capital,  received  only  66  cents  an  hour  as  a 
retiu-n  on  labor  of  the  farm  operator  and  his 
family  in   1957. 

How  can  this  drastic  decline  In  the  for- 
tunes of  the  farmer  be  squared  with  the 
awoved  aim  of  the  present  administration 
to  free  him  and  to  strengthen  his  standing 
In  the  American  economy? 

The  perplexing  and  dismaying  predica- 
ment into  which  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's agricultural  affairs  have  fallen  Is  the 
consequence  of  Its  attempt  to  face  two  ways 
at  once  on  farm  poUcy. 

One  face  Is  turned  toward  conservative 
orthodoxy.  It  evokes  an  Image  or  stern  de- 
termination to  cut  out  this  farm  "subsidy" 
nonsense,  to  free  the  farmer  from  Federal 
regimentation,  and  to  straighten  out  once 
and  for  all  the  "mess"  that  20  years  of  Demo- 
cratic "meddling"  brought  upon  American 
agricultvue. 

The  other  face  Is  turned  toward  the  farm- 
ers— with  an  eye  cocked  at  farm  belt  ballot 
boxes. 

In  his  1952  Presidential  campaign.  General 
Eisenhower  declared  for  "not  merely  90  per- 
cent of  parity — but  full  parity."  The  As- 
sociated Press  described  at  length  the 
promised  "plan  which  he  said  would  guar- 
antee present  price  supports  for  another  2 
years  and  then  would  lead  to  higher  prices 
for  the  farmers." 

In  1956,  the  President  redoubled  his  bid 
for  the  farmers'  favor.  "Ahead,"  he  prom- 
ised, lies  "full  Income  parity,"  which  he  de- 
fined as  the  farmers'  "full  share  In  our  coun- 
try's good  times."  The  "full  Income  parity" 
promised  In  1956  was  almost  exactly  double 
the  100  percent  of  price  parity  promised  in 
1952.  Farm  prices  actually  averaged  100  per- 
cent of  parity  in  1952,  but  farmers'  Incomes 
reached  "only  52  percent  of  parity  with  non- 
farmers. 

Earnest  assurances  were  echoed  in  the 
Interim  by  Secretary  Benson.  "The  retreat 
of  farm  prices  and  incomes  •  •  •  seems  to 
have  been  stopped  a  few  short  months  after 
we  took  oGlce,"  he  told  the  National  Grange 
In  November  1953.  A  year  later  he  told  the 
Farm  Bureau.  "We  are  headed  In  the  right 
direction  at  last."  Another  2  years  and  he 
was  assuring  a  feed  dealers'  convention  that 
"The  downward  rtide  In  prices  •  •  •  has 
been  checked.  Yes,  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  we  are  going  to  stay  on  It." 

Yet  at  the  end  of  1958.  farm  prices  averaged 
only  80  percent  of  parity — a  measure  of  con- 
stant purchasing  power.  This  Is  the  lowest 
since  the  years  before  World  War  II. 

The  administration's  ambivalent  farm 
policy  postxipe  has  proved  Impossible  to  man- 
age. The  grotesque  twin-headed  poUcy  has 
wandered  sldewise  Into  a  deepening  blind 
alley  where  it  has  become  hopelessly  mired 
in  its  own  contradictions. 
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Secretary  Benson  readily  fixes  the  blame 
for  his  dlfflcultles — squarely  on  the  heads  of 
his  predecessors.  In  his  6th  year's  sum- 
ming-up on  December  31,  1958,  Benson 
acluiowledgcd  the  continuing  "serious  prob- 
lems which,"  he  said,  "have  been  developing 
from  the  old,  unsound  programs." 

However,  an  objective  review  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  disclosed  that  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  has  received  from 
Congress  close  to  everything  it  has  requested 
In  farm  legislation.  Democrats  and  Farm 
Belt  Republicans  have  complained  noisily, 
but  not  a  single  major  administration  pro- 
posal has  been  turned  down. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Administration  has 
never  proposed  a  fundamental  correction  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  farm  program  that 
it  Inherited  from  the  Democrats  in  1953. 

Under  this  program,  market  prices  for 
a  limited  number  of  farm  commodities  were 
"supported."  The  Government  offered  loans 
at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  to  producers 
who  would  agree  to  store  their  crops  and 
hold  them  off  the  market.  If  market  prices 
rose  above  90  percent  of  parity,  the  farmer 
could  pay  off  his  loan  and  sell  his  products. 
If  not.  the  Government  took  possession  of 
the  stored  commodities  In  full  satisfaction 
of  the  loan. 

Some  commodities — including  cheese, 
butter,  dried  milk — were  "supported"  by  out- 
right piirchase  at  the  90  percent  of  parity 
price. 

The  fatal  Inadequacies  of  the  rigid  90  per- 
cent of  parity  program  were  sharp'y  accented 
by  the  gigantic  crop  of  1948.  The  law  per- 
mitted only  six  "basic"  crops — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — to  be 
brought  under  any  form  of  control  on  out- 
put. Acreage  diverted  from  basic  crops  was 
certain  to  be  shifted  immediately  to  others. 
The  big  feed  supply  soon  marched  to  mar- 
ket— on  the  hoof.  In  the  milk  can.  in  the 
egg  case  and  chicken  crate.  There  was  no 
way  to  protect  the  tumbling  markets  save 
an  out-pouring  of  Federal  funds  to  buy 
livestock  products  and  other  nonbaslcs. 

This  does  not  mean  that,  Inadequate  as  it 
was  for  an  orderly,  comprehensive  Job.  the 
narrowly  based  rigid  supports  program  was 
altogether  ineffective.  Calculations  Indicate 
that  the  farm  food  product  price  level  would 
have  fallen  some  50  percent  between  1951 
and  1965.  Instead  of  the  20  percent  that  ac- 
tually occurred.  If  the  Government  had  not 
been  accumulating  stocks  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  ambitious  Brannan  plan  proposals 
were  advanced  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion early  in  1949  to  cope  with  the  Impend- 
ing collapse  of  the  rigid  90  percent  of  parity 
program.  It  provided  for  three  main  re- 
forms : 

One.  Full  coverage  for  a  broader  range  of 
commodities  than  the  six  "basics,"  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  a  more  realistic  cross  sec- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  to  cope  with  the 
tendency  to  shift  acreage  from  basic  crops  to 
others. 

Two.  A  wider  and  more  flexible  choice  of 
methods  of  support,  including  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

Three.  Authorization  to  apply  effective 
measures  for  controlling  production  of  any 
supported  commodity  in  rough  conformity 
to  demand. 

The  Korean  war  temporarily  masked  the 
long-range  shortcomings  of  the  rigid  90 
percent  of  parity  support  program.  But  as 
the  wartime  surge  in  demand  faded,  they 
reappeared  with  increased  force.  Farm 
prices  plunged  sharply  below  100  percent  of 
parity  beginning  late  In  1952. 

Despite  the  forewarnlngs,  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  farm  policy  was  bound  by 
the  President's  campaign-time  endorsement 
of  rigid  90-percent  supports.  "And  here  and 
now,  without  any  'ifs'  or  'huts,'  I  say  to  you 
that  I  stand  behind — and  the  Republican 
Party  stands  behind — the  support  laws  now 
on  the  books."  General  Elsenhower  had  de- 


clared at  Kasson,  Minn.,  adding:  "These 
price  supports  are  only  fair  to  the  farmer 
to  underwrite  the  exceptional  risk  he  is  now 
taking." 

The  liabilities  of  the  rigid  support  system 
mounted  swiftly,  in  the  form  of  heavy  out- 
lays for  surplus  stocks  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Marketing  quota  controls  were 
Imposed  with  maximum  severity,  but  the 
land  and  other  resources  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction of  basic  crops  were  simply  shifted 
to  others.  Farm  income  slumped  severely. 
In  1954  the  2-year  commitment  to  rigid 
supports  endorsed  by  the  campaigning  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  expired.  The  burden  of  sur- 
plus stocks  was  already  embarrassing,  and 
its  future  dimensions  were  foreseeable.  The 
political  revolt  against  Republicanism  was 
already  running  strong  In  the  farm  belt. 

In  direct  contradiction  of  Elsenhower's 
specific  campaign  pledge  to  give  other  crops 
"the  same  protection  now  available  to  the 
basics."  Secretary  Benson  used  his  discre- 
tionary authority  to  reduce  prices  of  non- 
basic  crops  at  every  opportunity.  And  in 
1954  the  President  asked  Congress  to  activate 
the  sliding  scale  system  of  supports  origi- 
nated in  1948  by  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress but  repeatedly  withheld  from  operation 
by  subsequent  Congresses. 

The  sliding  scale  system  was  based  on  a 
theory  that  cutting  farm  prices  would  result 
In  lower  production  and  Increased  markets. 
Farmers  were  assured  that  the  downward 
slide  in  basic  commodity  prices  would  allow 
the  surpluses  to  be  absorbed,  whereupon 
prices  would  rise  in  a  market  free  from  Gov- 
ernment controls. 

Few  farmers  believed  the  promise  of  better 
times  through  lower  prices,  but  the  admin- 
istration's claque  of  theorists  and  publicists 
happily  embraced  the  illusion  of  relief  from 
heavy  Government  farm  program  costs.  The 
illusion  persisted  with  remarkable  dur- 
ability, although  Government  costs  con- 
tinued to  mount,  controls  on  farmers  were 
tightened  more  than  ever,  and  farm  prices 
skidded  dizzily. 

The  only  Important  discrepancy  between 
what  the  administration  has  asked  and  Con- 
gress has  given  In  the  way  of  farm  legislation 
occurred  in  the  1954  sliding  scale  law.  The 
administration  wanted  authority  to  cut  price 
supports  all  the  way  from  90  to  76  percent  of 
parity  the  first  year— in  1956.  Congress  de- 
murred, allowing  farmers  2  years  to  absorb 
the  full  shock  of  the  one-sixth  slash  in  gross 
incomes. 

Benson  still  harks  back  to  the  halfway 
stopper  on  the  sliding  scale's  action  in  1955 
as  his  prize  example  of  congressional  ob- 
stinacy against  doing  right. 

But  under  the  campaign-time  guns  of  1956, 
President  Eisenhower  overruled  the  price 
support  rates  set  by  Benson  under  the  new 
sliding  scale  law.  and  boosted  them  back 
approximately  to  the  midpoint  set  by  Con- 
gress for  the  year  before.  What  had  been 
too  much  too  soon  for  Congress  In  1955  was 
too  much  too  soon  for  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  1  year  later. 

Administration  farm  planners  approached 
the  1956  presidential  election  in  near  panic. 
Hog  prices  crashed  to  depression  levels  in 
December  1955 — tu  only  50  percent  of  parity. 
Republican  farm  belt  politicians  prevailed  at 
last  in  the  White  House.  Something  had  to 
be  done. 

The  soil  bank  was  the  major  product  of 
political  panic  In  1956.  During  the  1955  ses- 
sion congressional  soil  bank  plans  were  flatly 
rejected  by  the  administration.  As  late  as  3 
months  before  the  President's  annual  farm 
message,  top  officials  were  still  publicly  op- 
posing the  scheme. 

But  in  January  1966.  the  President  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  farmers  be  paid  if 
they  would  leave  part  of  their  cropland  un- 
planted  or  if  the  crop  thereon,  if  any.  shall 
be  plowed  under  or  otherwise  physically  In- 
corporated into  the  soil. 


This  was  a  drastic  reversion  to  the  emer- 
gcncy  policies  of  1933.  The  Republican  soil 
bank  engendered  a  mighty  effort  at  reshuf- 
fling the  conservative  rhetoric  that  had  been 
directed  for  a  quarter  century  against  this 
kind  of  thing.  In  a  speech  at  the  National 
Farm  Institute  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1956.  Secretary  Benson  said: 

"Destroying  food  in  a  day  when  there  are 
millions  who  suffer  from  malnutrition  Is 
Just  neither  Christian  nor  American.  You 
remember  the  public  outcries  against  the 
killing  of  little  pigs  In  the  thirties,  the  pour- 
ing of  kerosene  over  millions  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  the  forties.  •    •    • 

"There  Is  one  other  way,  the  only  sound 
way  yet  devised.  It  Is  the  heart  of  the 
administration's  new  provisions  for  a 
broadened  farm  program  •  •  •  the  soil 
bank.  •   •   •" 

Conceived  as  a  forthright,  massive,  and 
expensive  effort  to  curb  farm  output,  the  soil 
bank  did  not  live  up  to  expectations.  In  3 
years'  time,  farmers  were  paid  more  than 
•  I'i  billion  to  destroy  or  not  plant  their 
crops.  Farmers  were  paid  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  market  prices  for  not  pro- 
ducing crops. 

The  gigantic  tide  of  Government  payments 
pumped  millions  of  badly  needed  dollars 
into  farmers'  pockets.  But  it  failed  to  solve 
the  farm  problem,  and  passed  unmourned 
into  history  last  year. 

With  the  soil  bank  busted  and  all  in  con- 
spicuous shambles,  administration  doctrine 
has  now  letreated  all  the  way  back  to  the 
comforting  convention  of  the  pre-New  Deal 
era:  the  marketplace  should  regulate  agri- 
culture. Price  supfxorts  should  be  reduced 
until  they  do  not  artlflclally  support  prices, 
and  the  parity  concept  itself  should  be  dis- 
carded. This.  In  essence,  is  the  heart  of  the 
President's  and  Secretary's  recommendations 
to  the  present  Congress. 

The  administration  scored  a  signal  ad- 
vance toward  its  now-acknowledged  goal  in 
1958.  and  it  furnishes  a  crowning  example 
of  the  breathtaking  contradictions  that 
have  characterized  Benson's  stewardship. 

Corngrowers  were  offered  the  choice  of 
higher  supports  this  year  than  were  available 
to  producers  last  year,  combined  with  wide- 
open  abandonment  of  all  controls  on  plant- 
ing, versus  the  old.  weakened  program  of 
feeble  controls  and  faint  supports.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, farmers  voted  3  to  1  for  the  short 
run  advantage:  they  were  willing  to  settle 
for  1  big  year  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense,  and 
let  the  Democrau  clean  up  after  the  ball. 

Benson  designed  and  lobbied  for  the  bill, 
and  praised  it  as  "steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." It  Is  marching  the  Nation  straight 
to  a  final  extravaganza  of  spending  and  sur- 
plus that  will  dwarf  everything  that  has 
gone  before. 

Last  year's  corn  crop  was  an  alltime  rec- 
ord; Department  of  Agriculture  crop  report- 
ers foresee  a  staggering  12-percent  boost 
above  that  in  1959.  Farmers  are  pulling  out 
their  fences  and  planting  corn  from  bound- 
ary to  boundary. 

Both  the  Republican  administration  and 
the  Democratic  opposition  share  the  blame 
for  the  lack  of  realism  and  logic  in  our 
farm  policies.  There  has  been  little  effort 
In  the  political  debate  on  the  farm  issue  to 
define  the  real  choices  that  confront  us,  and 
the  hard  facts  that  delimit  them.  Admin- 
istrative action  has  stood  infirmly  upon 
serious  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
our  agricultural  economy,  the  range  of 
choices  open  to  us,  and  the  real  con- 
sequences of  the  alternatives.  All  too  often 
the  opposition  has  contented  Itself  with 
pointing  out  the  Incongruities  as  they 
appeared. 

The  primary  characteristic  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  that  sets  it  apart  from  all 
other  major  industries  and  furnlshea  the 
basic  cause  of  the  farm  problem  U  the  re- 
markable lack  of  variation  from  year  to  year 
In  the  total  resources  employed  In  farm  pro- 
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ductlon.  Farmers  simply  put  every  resource 
at  their  command  Into  an  annual  effort  for 
maximum  production,  regardless  of  price  and 
income  consequence.  During  the  period  1920 
to  1950  the  Index  of  total  Inputs  in  agri- 
culture moyed  within  the  narrow  range  of 
100  to  110  and  Btaowed  no  discernible  trend. 
It  is  really  not  surprising  that  farmers 
should  put  all  their  available  resources — of 
lat>or,  land,  machinery,  livestock,  and  capi- 
tal— into  each  year's  production  effort. 
Farmers  are  generally  hard  pressed  for 
money,  and  their  motive  is  to  produce_as 
much  as  they  can  to  increase  their  income. 
Individual  farmers  are  the  decisionmaking 
unit,  and  the  individual  farmer  can  have  no 
perceptible  Influence  upon  total  supply  apd 
prices  by  withholding  his  resoiuces:  he  has 
no  t>argalnlng  power.  Nor  can  farm  re- 
sources be  shifted  readily  to  nonfarm  uses. 
If  the  farmer  himself  gets  another  job  In 
Unm,  his  land  and  other  productive  re- 
■ources  will  t>e  sold  or  rented  to  another 
fanner.  The  farmer  has  little  choice,  if  he 
wants  to  improve  his  income,  but  to  buckle 
down  and  work  as  hard  as  he  can  on  the 
farm.  For  these  reasons,  the  full  farm 
resources  of  each  farm  are  almost  certain 
to  remain  In  the  farm  production  race. 

The  lack  of  long-term  variation  in  total 
agricultural  inputs  is  a  result  of  the  rela- 
tively constant  acreage  of  farmland  and 
the  farmers'  urge  to  produce  as  much  as  he 
poAslbly  can.  Barely  enough  new  farmland 
has  been  developed,  particularly  since  1920. 
to  offset  the  requirements  for  suburban 
growth,  highways,  airports,  and  other  non- 
farm uses.  As  new,  more  efficient  technology 
makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to  cut  down 
on  the  amounts  of  some  kinds  of  farm  In- 
puts, other  typ>es  of  Inputs  are  substituted. 
For  example,  the  total  labor  used  In  all 
farmwork  held  almost  constant  at  23  billion 
man-hours  per  year  from  1910  through  1935, 
then  declined  sharply  by  nearly  40  percent 
by  1957.  But  the  Increased  employment  of 
capital  by  farmers  Just  about  offset  the  de- 
clining use  of  labor  In  agriculture  to  hold 
the  total  resources  used  almost  constant. 

The  dynamic  man-made  variable  in  agri- 
culture that  accounts  for  the  long-run  ex- 
pansion of  American  farm  production  is 
technological  advance — increased  output  per 
unit  of  input.  Willard  W.  Cochrane,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  econ  amies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  jircsldent-elect  of  the 
American  Farm  Economics  Association,  says: 
"This  rate  of  increase  (In  farm  production) 
must  be  ascribed  to  technological  advance; 
there  is  nothing  else  U.  ascribe  it  to.  •  •  • 
Farm  operators  generally  have  adopted  a 
wide  range  of  new  and  Improved  production 
methods,  improved  plant  varieties,  improved 
breeds  of  livestock.  Improved  sanitation 
practices,  the  general- purpose  tractor,  and 
endless  machine  hookups;  new  methods  of 
insect  and  pest  control,  supplementary  irri- 
gation, new  views  on  fertilizer  application, 
improved  feeding  practices,  and  so  on." 

Technological  advance  depends  upon  two 
principal  factors:  The  availability  to  farmers 
of  improved  technique!,  and  their  ability  to 
adopt  them.  There  is  a  considerable  back- 
log of  Improved  techniques  not  yet  uni- 
versally applied  by  farmers.  The  effective 
limiting  factor  is  more  generally  the  ability 
of  farmers  to  adopt  the  Improved  technology 
they  know  about,  and  this  limit  is  the  avail- 
able capital  for  Investing  in  the  new  machin- 
ery, breeding  stock,  anc  production  supplies. 
When  farm  prices  and  Incomes  are  poor, 
technological  advance  Ls  slow  or  nonexistent; 
when  prices  and  Incomes  are  good  It  has 
been  rapid. 

The  readiness  of  farmers  to  adopt  techno- 
logical advances  has  eiKM-mously  Important 
and  often  overlooked  implications  for  farm 
policy.  Farmers  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
persistent  savers  in  our  society.  Young 
farmers  manage  to  squeeze  money  for  farm 
improvements  out  of  meager  incomes 
amounting  to  50  cents  to  a  dollar  an  hour 


on  their  labor,  at  the  cost  of  severe  depriva- 
tion of  their  family  living  standard.  As 
they  grow  older,  the  habit  lingers.  It  Is 
almost  universally  true  that  the  farmer's 
cows  will  have  ninning  water  In  the  bam 
before  his  wife  gets  it  in  the  house.  To  sup- 
pose the  farmer's  wife  resents  this  would 
betray  a  city  dweller's  lack  of  understand- 
ing; a  farm  wife  is  aware  that  rvmnlng  water 
for  the  cows  is  a  capital  investment  which 
will  increase  family  Income,  while  running 
water  in  the  kitchen  is  primarily  a  consump- 
tion expenditure. 

Technological  advance  in  agriculture  Is 
grossly  exaggerated  by  extraordinary  surges 
In  demand  such  as  those  of  the  wartime  and 
International  famine  emergencies  in  the 
1940's.  The  National  Government  pleaded 
that  farmers  expand  production  to  the 
maximum  possible  limits.  Farm  prices  rose 
sharply  in  resp>on8e  to  the  increased  market 
demand — which  certainly  represented  gen- 
uine social  needs.  Just  as  promptly,  farmers 
plowed  back  much  of  their  added  income 
into  technological  advances.  When  the  un- 
usual demands  tapered  off,  the  expanded 
U.S.  farm  plant  could  not  be  scaled  down 
accordingly.  And  the  Government  inher- 
ited a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
justing the  farmer  to  the  declining  market 
demand. 

Maintained  by  a  steady  level  of  inputs 
and  given  a  persistent  upward  thr\ist  by 
technological  advances,  farm  products  pour 
out  of  the  American  fields  and  pastures  In 
a  steadily  rising  flood,  in  peace  and  war, 
good  times  and  bad,  high  prices  and  low, 
fair  weather  and  foul.  Farmers  shift  their 
production  from  one  commodity  to  others 
in  response  to  changes  in  price  and  other 
factors,  but  their  aggregate  output.  Indi- 
vidual and  total,  is  Invariably  the  most  they 
can  produce.  In  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, total  farm  output  Increased  by  an 
average  of  2  percent  per  year;  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather,  no  year's  output  varied 
by  more  than  4  percent  from  the  year  be- 
fore. Technological  advance  Is  a  hand  on 
the  throttle  of  farm  production,  but  it  is 
a  hand  that  can  only  hold  still  or  push 
ahead;  productive  steam,  once  turned  into 
the  farm  economy,  cannot  be  shut  off  by 
any  device  yet  applied. 

Manufacturing  production  varies  much 
more  sharply.  In  contrast  to  the  compara- 
ble maxlmvun  year-to-year  change  of  4  per- 
cent in  farm  production,  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing production  decline  17,  18,  and  23  per- 
cent below  the  preceding  year  in  each  of 
the  depression  years  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 
The  ctunulative  drop  in  annual  manufac- 
turing output  In  the  3  years  was  48  per- 
cent; farm  output  Increased  3  percent  In 
the  same  period.  On  the  economic  upswing, 
manufacturing  output  jumped  46  percent  In 
Just  2  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  while  farm 
output  gained  only  9  percent. 

The  demand  side  of  the  farm  economy  is 
approximately  as  stable  as  the  supply  side. 
For  one  thing,  the  dimensions  of  the  human 
stomach  do  not  change  from  day  to  day,  year 
to  year,  or  even  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Over  the  past  50  years  Americana  have 
consumed  close  to  1,565  pounds  of  food  per 
capita  each  year. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  per 
capita  consumption  of  farm  resources  has 
not  Increased.  Consumption  of  more  expen- 
sive, high  resource-using  foods  has  increased 
sharply  as  average  family  Incomes  have  risen. 
Since  1919  consumption  of  meats  rose  24  per- 
cent, and  dairy  products  exclusive  of  butter 
by  31  percent.  At  the  same  time,  consump- 
tion of  such  low-resource-xoslng  foods  as 
potatoes  dropped  46  percent  and  of  fiour  and 
cereals  by  26  percent. 

Thus  the  rising  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  the  per  capita  market  for 
farm  resources.  Less  grain  is  consumed  di- 
rectly by  humans;  more  Is  fed  to  livestock 
to  produce  more  expensive  foods.    But  there 


Is  evidence  that  this  manner  of  expanding 
the  market  for  farm  output  Is  approaching 
Its  limit.  A  study  df  family  food  consvunp- 
tion  by  Income  groups  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1955  shows 
that  some  60  percent  of  the  total  VS.  popu- 
lation has  already  achieved  a  standard  of 
living  beyond  which  further  increases  in  In- 
come will  have  little  effect  upon  consump- 
tion of  farm  food  resources. 

This  leaves  population  growth  as  the  major 
expander  of  domestic  food  consumption. 
U.S.  population  Is  currently  expanding  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  1.8  percent.  This  cor- 
responds to  an  average  annual  Increase  of 
Slightly  more  than  2  percent  in  farm  out- 
put since  1950.  The  tiny,  fractional  margin 
by  which  supply — generated  by  technological 
advance  in  agriculture— outruns  and  stays 
ahead  of  a  rising  level  of  domestic  civilian 
demand  fed  mainly  by  population  increase, 
is  the  basic  key  to  the  American  farm  prob- 
lem. 

Small  as  the  true  annual  farm  surplus  may 
be,  it  is  extremely  significant  in  relation  to 
farm  prices  and  incomes,  because  the  aggre- 
gate domestic  demand  for  food  la  severely 
Inelastic.  Just  as  the  study  of  food  con- 
sumption patterns  showed  that  additional 
family  income  results  In  little  qualitative  and 
quantitative  change  In  food  pxirchases  by 
most  famUies,  so  it  Is  with  reUU  food  prices. 
Consumers  shift  their  food  buying  from  one 
product  to  another  when  specific  prices 
change,  but  tend  to  maintain  a  stable  stand- 
ard of  diet.  And  as  more  lower-Income  fam- 
ilies rise  above  the  dlet-lmprovlng  range  of 
Incomes,  the  demand  for  farm  food  products 
can  be  expected  to  become  Increasingly  In- 
elastic. 

Professor  Cochrane,  who  has  made  particu- 
larly enterprising  studies  of  the  supply  and 
demand  elasticities  for  food,  calculates  that 
the  demand  elasticity  for  food  at  retaU  under 
contemporary  conditions  Is  so  small  that  an 
Increase  of  2  percent  In  the  supply  of  food 
will  drive  retail  food  prices  down  by  10  per- 
cent. But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it  from 
the  farmer's  standpoint.  Farmers  are  now 
getting  only  40  cents  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar.  The  costs  and  profits  which  account 
for  the  other  60  cents  are  not  affected;  they 
have  climbed  subsUntially  throughout  the 
recent  period  of  falling  farm  prices.  The 
entire  10  percent  drop  In  retail  prices  must 
come  out  of  the  farmer's  40  cents;  in  other 
words,  prices  farmers  receive  will  drop  25 
percent. 

This.  then,  is  the  economic  dilemma  of 
American  agriculture.  The  picture  Is  almost 
unique  In  our  present-day  economy.  Farm 
prices  are  fashioned  by  the  Interaction  of  an 
unmanaged.  ever-burgeoning  supply  coun- 
tered by  severely  Inelastic  demand,  with 
technological  advance  characteristically  out- 
running population  growth.  As  a  result, 
farm  prices  and  farmers'  Incomes  are  subject 
to  chronic  depression,  relieved  only  by  inter- 
mittent surges  In  demand  arising  from  war 
or  other  unusual  circumstances. 

The  administration's  conf vised  attempts  to 
achieve  an  automatic  rationalization  of  the 
farm  problem  by  resorting  to  the  antiquated 
law  of  supply  and  demand  have  been  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  cope  with  the  power- 
ful forces  at  work. 

The  sliding  scale  was  Ineffective  In  dis- 
couraging production;  controls  on  the  basics 
were  effective  in  shunting  the  siut>1us  prob- 
lem from  one  group  of  commodities  to 
others,  but  did  nothing  to  cope  with  the 
overall  farm  price  decline.  Prices  settled 
quickly  and  rested  on  the  reduced  supports; 
the  sliding  scale  proved  to  be  equally  as 
rigid  as  90  percent  of  parity — but  at  a 
lower  price  level. 

Even  the  massive  soil  bank  plan  foun- 
dered on  one  of  the  simple  verities  of  farm 
economics:  It  limited  only  one  of  the  In- 
puts available  for  farm  production — land. 
Undiminished  total  quantities  of  labor, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm  inputs 
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were  applied  to  the  reduced  acreage,  result* 
Ing   In   Increased  yields   per  acre. 

Moreover,  tbere  was  llttl*  genuine  will  on 
the  part  either  of  farmers  or  of  the  ad> 
mlnlfltrators  to  maJce  It  truly  effective. 
Many  mllllona  of  dollars  were  paid  to  de- 
stroy crops  that  were  already  dead — killed 
by  drought  and  frost  and  flood.  Much  of 
the  acreage  put  into  the  soil  bank  was  far 
less  productive  than  claimed;  the  poorest 
acres  went  In  first.  Loose  administration 
and  the  lack  of  Identification  of  the  soil 
bank  with  a  genuine  will  and  realistic  com- 
plementary programs  to  raise  and  maintain 
farm  prices  were  translated  Into  extremely 
poor  morale  among  the  farmers  who  par- 
ticipated. 

The  proposal  now  favored  by  the  adminis- 
tration— to  abandon  parity  and  fix  supports 
at  76  to  90  percent  of  the  average  market 
price  of  the  preceding  3  years — can  afford 
no  more  immediate  relief  than  the  earlier 
switch  from  rigid  90  percent  of  parity  sup- 
ports to  the  sliding  scale.  Moreover,  It 
could  not  be  enacted  In  time  to  apply  to  any 
crops  earlier  than  1960. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  farm  prices  would 
drop  by  as  much  as  25  percent  In  the  first 
year,  tapering  off  to  about  3  to  8  percent  a 
year.  But  farm  output  would  not  be  re- 
strained nor  demand  Importantly  Increased 
nor  large  governmental  outlays  avoided  un- 
til farm  prices  had  descended  to  drastic 
limits. 

One  limit  would  be  the  point  at  which 
farmers'  Incomes  became  so  low  that  they 
had  no  money  to  Invest  in  technological  im- 
provements to  cut  their  production  costs. 
Increase  their  efficiency,  and  so  boost  overall 
farm  production  enough  to  keep  up  with 
or  ahead  of  population  growth.  This  Is  very 
low  Indeed  and  measures  extreme  depriva- 
tion. 

Another  limit  Is  the  point  at  which  Ameri- 
can farm  products  would  move  into  aggres- 
sive competition  in  world  trade.  In  many 
respects  this  represents  a  dangerous  route: 
a  sharp  break  in  world  wheat  prices  would 
gravely  undermine  the  economies  of  such 
allies  as  Canada,  for  example.  And  many 
smaller  countries  whose  Internal  stability 
depends  heavily  upon  the  proceeds  from 
relatively  small  exports  of  agricultural  and 
other  raw  materials  might  be  endangered  by 
large-scale  American  exports. 

Long  before  any  such  drastic  limits  are 
reached,  the  more  pragmatic  limit  of  polit- 
ical toleration  will  assert  Itself  on  behalf  of 
the  badgered  taxpayer  and  the  bedeviled 
farmer,  to  demand  rational  and  economic 
management  of  the  American  people's  stake 
In  agriculture. 


INVASION  OP  PANAMA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  newspapers  contained  some 
very  disturbing  news  about  invasion 
forces  which  originated  from  Cuba 
having  been  successful  in  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Panama,  and  already  being  in 
control  of  one  of  the  small  villages  of 
500  people  there. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  15,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  predicted  that  this  kind 
of  action  would  take  place,  and  I  urged 
that  the  United  States  through  its  rep- 
resentative to  quickly  advocate  the 
creation  of  a  police  force  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  stop  this  kind  of  aggression 
from  one  country  against  another  coun- 
try in  Central  and  South  America.  Un- 
fortunately, the  idea  did  not  get  very  far. 
As  we  read  the  story  In  the  newspapers 
this  morning,  we  can  conclude  that  there 
i;>  a  sizable  force,  and  that  the  invaders 


mean  business.  People  on  both  sides 
are  already  being  shot  and  killed.  I 
think  we  can  understand  the  importance 
of  trying  to  formulate  immediately  some 
policy  whereby  we  can  stop  this  un- 
warranted aggression  against  Panama. 
Mr.  President,  this  morning  by  tele- 
phone, I  talked  to  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama. Ernesto  de  la  Guardia.  He  is  a 
very  nne,  democratic  gentleman,  who  at- 
tended Brown  University  in  the  United 
States.  President  de  la  Ouardia  is.  in 
fact,  a  great  believer  in  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  has  run  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic government  in  Panama  since  he 
became  President.  When  we  observe 
these  invading  forces  coming  from  Cuba, 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  they  are 
seeking  to  overthrow  a  government  which 
la  ruled  by  a  dictatorship,  since  there  has 
been  in  Panama,  under  Ernesto  de  la 
Ouardia,  one  of  the  most  democratic  gov- 
ernments ever  found  anywhere  In  Cen- 
tral or  South  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  knows.  I  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  in  every  position  he 
has  taken  this  year,  and  last  year  also, 
with  regard  to  the  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  as 
well  versed  on  those  problems  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  should  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  source  from 
which  this  kind  of  agitation  is  coming 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  rble 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks  and 
compliment  him  on  his  interest  and  ap- 
proach to  this  vital  area  of  this  world. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  conversation 
with  the  President  of  Panama  this  morn- 
ing he  stated,  "Let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
into  believing  that  this  is  just  a  group  of 
adventurers  from  our  own  country  or 
even  from  Cuba.  These  people  are 
mostly  Cubans  but  directed  by  and  led 
by  militant  Communists.  Their  ambi- 
tion is  the  long  stated  one  of  taking 
over  the  Panama  Canal.  The  leaders  of 
the  invading  forces  really  desire  to  put  a 
squeeze  on  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  U.S.  Government  can  no 
longer  afford  to  let  this  kind  of  situation 
develop,  for  eventually  we  may  have  to 
take  possibly  more  drastic  action  than 
would  be  neces.sary  if  we  took  meaning- 
ful action  today. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
Is  meeting  this  afternoon  at  12:30.  At 
that  meeting  I  understand  the  Organ- 
ization is  going  to  invoke  article  VI  of 
the  Rio  Treaty,  which  will  call  for  the 
foreign  ministers  of  all  Latin  American 
countries  to  meet  together  and  to  decide 
forthwith  what  should  be  done.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  may  call  upon  the 
United  States  not  simply  for  small  aims 
and  ammunition,  which  we  gave  to 
Ernesto    de    la    Guardia's    government 


yesterday,  but  may  call  on  us  for  possibly 
the  use  of  a  destroyer  or  two  for  the 
purpose   of   intercepting   new  invading 
forces — now    reported    en    route    from 
Cuba  to  Panama.     These  ships  would  not 
be  representing  the   United  States  but 
the  OAS.    I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  follow  such  a  firm  program  and  to 
cooperate    with    the    Organization    of 
American  States  In  organizing  a  Western 
Hemisphere    police    force    to    keep    the 
peace.     Let  us  give  them  the  help  which 
they  need  now.  Including  the  arms  and 
destroyers  necessary  to  stop  unjustified 
invasions  and   aggressions.    If  we,  the 
members  of  the  OAS,  do  not  stop  this  in- 
vasion now,  Mr.  President,  I  regretfully 
predict  that  in  the  next  2  or  3  months  it 
will  come  to  haunt  us  as  nothing  has 
haunted  us  since  the  Communists  under 
Dictator  Arbenz   took   over  Guatemala. 
This  is  even  a  worse  situation  in  Pan- 
ama.   We  have  a  large  stake  in  Panama 
and  in  the  Panama  Canal.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  this  invasion  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  is  not  approved  by 
Fidel  Castro.  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba.    I 
do  not  think  they  are.     But,  apparently 
Raul  Castro  has  some  interest  in  this. 
These  invaders  are  known  Communists. 
They  are  now  seeking  to  destroy  and  take 
over  democratic  governments  now  exist- 
ing  In    Central    America.     The    United 
States  had  better  wake  up  and  adopt  a 
firm  and  realistic  policy,  or  we  will  live 
to  regret  our  indecision,  our  soft  shoe 
policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Let  me  make  two  points 
very  quickly. 

On  the  basis  of  such  information  as  I 
have  In  my  position  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tion Committee,  I  am  very  fearful  that 
these  are  Communist-dominated  agita- 
tions and  Invasions. 

Second.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  communiim  in  Cuba.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  what  people  say  in  speeches. 
I  have  asked  the  State  Department  for 
a  copy  of  a  speech  which  the  brother  of 
Fidel  Castro  made  not  so  long  ago  in 
Cuba.  It  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  the  United  States  that 
could  be  imagined.  In  my  judgment,  he 
followed  the  straight  Communist  line 
in  his  speech.  I  think  we  had  better  Uke 
a  look  at  the  situation  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  made  that 
speech  at  the  University  of  Havana  at 
the  same  time  Fidel  Castro  was  visiting 
Princeton  University  and  making  a  some- 
what pro-American  spt^ech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  should  like  to  say  to      , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  thor- 
oughly   approve    of    the    United    States 
putting  itself  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator.  It  Is  not 
his  desire  or  intention  that  we  should 
participate  unilaterally,  but  it  is  his  in- 
tention that  if  the  organized  conscience 
of  the  Americas  asks  for  our  aid,  we  will 
give  all  the  aid  possible  to  carry'  out  the 
mandate. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  usual,  with  his  decisive  mind 
and  precise  speech  he  states  principles  I 
want  to  state,  better  than  I  can  state 
them.  The  point  he  has  made  is  exactly 
what  I  was  trying  to  &ay.  We  must  not 
act  unilaterally,  but  we  must  act  with 
the  OAS  in  giving  immediate  assistance 
to  the  democratic  government  of  Pan- 
ama. 

I  am  informed  by  the  President  of 
Pansuna  that  there  are  two  more  inva- 
sion ships  on  the  way  from  Cuba, 
and  that  he  has  no  means  of  repulsing 
them.  If  there  is  an  uprising  in  the  city. 
led  by  Conununists  operating  from  the 
inside  and  the  Government  of  Panama 
is  compelled  to  draw  the  few  troops  it 
has  from  the  mountains  and  bring  them 
to  the  city,  that  means  that  the  city  be- 
comes an  isolated  fortress,  and  one  end 
of  the  Panama  Canal  is  completely  ex- 
posed, and  from  that  point  on  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  will  happen. 

M-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
I  express  the  hope  that  in  some  way  we 
can  bring  about  a  strengthening  of  that 
organization,  so  that  in  the  case  of  Pana- 
ma, as  has  happened  over  the  decades 
in  the  past  throughout  Latin  America,  it 
could  be  In  a  position  effectively  to  inter- 
vene. I  do  not  mean  .n  a  physical  sense, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  it  mtervened  in 
Honduras  not  so  long  ago.  to  bring 
about  an  amelioration  and  settlement  of 
the  situation  In  that  troubled  Republic. 

So  I  express  the  hope  that  we  may 
strengthen,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
arrangement  under  which  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  operates.  I 
hope  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
Canada  may  occupy  the  vacant  chair, 
long  awaiting  her.  so  that  we  may  have 
a  real  hemisphere  organization,  com- 
prising all  the  countries  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana. 

If  we  establish  a  ix)lice  force  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  In  my  judgment 
it  will  mean  a  great  benefit  to  all  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 
They  are  fearful  that  they  may  be  in- 
vaded by  some  unfriendly  country  which 
is  now  their  neighbor.  Therefore  they 
have  to  devote  a  very  large  share  of  their 
budgets  to  military  expenditures. 

If  we  can  once  establish  an  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  polloe  force,  and 
bring  about  such  a  situation  that  each 
country  will  know  that  such  police  force 
will  be  available  to  it:  should  it  be  under 
attack.  It  will  mean  that  each  of  the 
countries,  instead  of  .spending  more  than 
half  of  its  budget  in  building  military 
defenses,  will  be  able  to  divert  a  great 
deal  more  of  its  money  into  economic 
development,  better  roads,  schools,  and 
constructive  things  of  that  nature. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  virtue  in  the 
idea  of  a  police  force  for  American 
States. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Vice  President  of 


the  United  States,  that  I  endeavored  to 
call  the  White  House  this  morning  and 
talk  with  the  President  about  this  dan- 
gerous situation,  developing  throughout 
the  Caribbean  area.  As  I  understand, 
he  was  busy  having  a  conference  with 
Republican  leaders.  However.  I  was 
able  to  tell  one  of  his  assistants  about 
this  idea  of  an  OAS  police  force  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  to  urge  him  to  give 
leadership  at  this  particular  time,  to  see 
if  we  cannot  establish  the  police  force 
as  a  fact,  not  only  with  respect  to  aid  to 
Panama  and  the  other  helpless  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  but,  in  the  long 
run.  to  bring  about  a  quicker,  more  con- 
structive development  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  industry  and  intel- 
ligence in  this  entire  field.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  the  problems  in  this  hemisphere 
and  the  solutions  to  such  problems. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  expressed  to  the 
Senator  my  grave  concern  over  the  sit- 
uation to  which  he  refers  today.  I  think 
he  has  rendered  a  great  and  construc- 
tive service  by  bringing  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people.  I  certainly  hope  that 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  im- 
mediately to  the  suggestions  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
majority  leader  for  his  generous  com- 
ments. He  has  long  been  interested  in 
this  entire  area  and  is  highly  regarded 
by  the  people  of  Latin  America  for  his 
continued  efforts  In  their  behalf. 


NOMINATION  OF  MRS.  CLARE 
BOOTHE  LUCE  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  policy  luncheon  which  Is 
held  every  week  on  this  side,  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  say  something 
about  the  nomination  of  Clare  Boothe 
Luce. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  If  the  Senator  is  to 
make  a  speech,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
insert  something  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  require  only 
about  4  minutes.  I  will  not  trespass  too 
long  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  asked  Bob  Taft 
why  he  ever  voted  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Dean  Acheson  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  I  said,  "Your 
views  are  diametrically  opposed."  His 
answer  was  that,  so  long  as  the  nominee 
was  a  man  of  character  and  of  reason- 
able competence  and  reasonable  qualifi- 
cations, the  President  was  entitled  to 
have  whomever  he  wanted,  so  he  sup- 
ported that  nomination. 

The  President  hsis  indicated  that  he 
wants  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  serve  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Brazil.  Unless  she  is  im- 
peached on  grounds  of  character,  com- 
petence, or  qualification.  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  ought  to  support 
the  nomination. 

The  first  question  Is,  Is  she  a  person 
of  character?  All  I  know  is  that  22  Mem- 


bers of  the  Seriate  served  with  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  in  the  78th  and  79th  Con- 
gresses. Including  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  the  very  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [  Mr.  Mansfisi.d  1 . 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (Mr.  PclbrightI,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commere  I  Mr.  MagnttsonI,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  [Mr.  Anderson],  and 
many  others.  There  are  14  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  8  Republican 
Members  in  this  Congress  who  served 
with  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  and  who  know 
her. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  testimony.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  hearsay.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  we  know.  We  know  her  to 
be  a  person  of  character,  and  we  know 
her  to  be  a  person  of  competence. 

Who  will  deny  her  competence.  In  the 
field  of  journalism,  the  field  of  art,  the 
dramatic  field,  lecturing,  publishing,  and 
so  on?  I  believe  that  her  comp>etence 
in  those  fields  and  her  experiences  in 
Italy  conjoin  to  indicate  what  an  excel- 
lent background  she  has  In  almost  every 
field  of  human  enterprise.  I  believe  that 
such  a  background  is  fruitful,  indeed,  in 
fashioning  the  capacity  to  adjudge  facts 
and  conditions,  which  capacity  would 
serve  her  well  as  a  representative  of  this 
country  in  Brazil. 

In  our  search  for  competence,  I  think 
we  too  often  assume  that  in  the  diplo- 
matic field  one  must  have  broad  business 
experience.  That  may  be  so  in  some 
cases,  but  I  would  make  an  exception  of 
Brazil.  In  Brazil  the  people  set  great 
store  by  eversrthing  in  the  cultural  field 
and  in  the  field  of  performance  talents. 
I  was  in  Brazil  when  the  sjrmphony 
orchestra  stopped  in  the  middle  of  its 
performance  because  a  very  distin- 
guished American  soprano  sang  off  half 
a  note.  If  anjrthlng  indicates  the  high 
state  of  cultural  appreciation  In  Brazil, 
that  would  certainly  do  it.  Mrs.  Luce's 
cultural  background  and  talents  would 
appeal  particularly  to  this,  the  largest 
of  the  La  tin- American  countries;  and  it 
would  help  her  immeasurably  in  serving 
as  our  representative  there. 

Why  Is  she  opposed?  Because  of  a 
remark  about  Franklin  Roosevelt  or 
Harry  Truman?  Who  has  not  said  such 
things  in  past  campaigns?  I  came  to 
Washington  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  In 
1933.  I  was  here  all  through  his  admin- 
istrations, and  also  through  the  Tnmian 
administration.  I  know  the  situation.  I 
had  a  few  things  to  say  myself  that  on 
occasions  almost  scorched  the  paper.  I 
wish  to  say  for  Mr.  Truman  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  yesterday.  It  is 
a  wonderful  letter.  I  had  spoken  about 
my  visit  to  him  when  I  left  Washington 
because  of  an  eye  malady.  I  went  to  see 
him,  and  I  told  him  what  a  great  man 
he  was.  Later,  when  I  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate he  just  about  took  my  ears  off  me  in 
great  fashion,  [Laughter.!  Everyone 
understood. 

I  said  some  nice  things  about  the  man 
of  Independence,  and  he  sent  me  a  nice 
note  for  it.    He  said.  "You  never  should 
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have  left  there.     I  hope  we  can  visit 
soon." 

We  have  been  the  best  of  friends  no 
matter  what  has  eventuated  in  some  of 
the  campaigns. 

Therefore  I  say,  Why  thrash  old  straw 
or  beat  an  old  bag  of  political  bones? 
I  Laughter.]  This  is  an  entirely  new 
matter  which  is  before  us.  When  I  say 
a  bag  of  political  bones 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  wish 
to  change  that  phrase?  In  my  speech  I 
referred  to  her  as  a  charming  lady. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  for  a  minute 
would  I  yield  to  an  implication  other- 
wise. When  I  spoke  of  a  bag  of  bones  I 
meant  the  bag  of  bones  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  rise  to  the 
defense  of  the  lady. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  referring  to  the 
old  bag  of  political  bones,  these  old 
canards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  object.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  add 
a  few  other  thoughts.  In  Brazil,  where 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  will  serve  as  our  Am- 
bassador, the  fine  arts  have  been  brought 
to  a  state  of  almost  unequaled  advance- 
ment. No  country  in  Latin  America  has 
so  many  and  long-established  learned 
societies.  The  Brazilian  Academy  of  Let- 
ters, modeled  on  the  French  Academy, 
has  existed  for  60  years.  The  Brazilian 
Historical  and  Geographical  Society  is 
the  oldest  of  such  societies  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  goes  back  121  years. 

Diplomacy  is  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  coffee  prices  and  which 
cattle  strains  are  best  for  Brazil.  It  is 
something  more  than  Imports  or  exports 
or  the  value  of  the  cruzeiro.  It  is  the 
art  of  developing  good  will  with  people 
and  gaining  their  confidence. 

Can  that  be  adequately  done  without  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  people 
through  an  appreciation  of  their  striv- 
ings, their  yearnings,  their  hopes,  their 
aspirations?  What  was  said  in  a  polit- 
ical campaign  is  unimportant.  What  she 
can  do  through  a  common  bond  at  the 
cultural  level  in  furthering  our  interests 
and  developing  the  best  friendly  relations 
is  all  important.  Because  she  is  accom- 
plished in  this  field,  her  nomination 
should  be  unanimously  confirmed. 

I  am  addressing  myself  particularly  to 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, whose  capacity  for  tolerance  and 
forbearance  and  whose  grace  of  spirit 
are  nationally  known.  I  hope  that  he  will 
now  feel  that  his  soul  has  been  unbur- 
dened, his  conscience  cleansed,  and  his 
fidelity  to  public  duty  properly  dis- 
charged ;  so  that  he  can  now  Join  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  confirming 
the  nomination  of  this  accomplished 
woman  who  will  so  capably  and  ably 
represent  us  In  Brazil,  and  make  unani- 
mous her  endorsement  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTbNSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
many  persons  have  discussed  Mrs.  Luce's 
personality  and  her  character  and  her 
ability  to  be  a  good  diplomat.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word.  I  spent  several  days 
in  her  office  in  Italy  when  she  was  our 
Ambassador  there.    I  can  truthfully  say 


that.  In  my  opinion,  there  never  was  an 
ambassador  who  has  served  with  more 
efficiency  and  more  fairness  and  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  her  asso- 
ciates were  doing  in  their  various  capac- 
ities, than  Mrs.  Luce.  Prom  my  con- 
ference with  her  in  the  Embassy  at  Rome 
I  became  convinced  that  she  knew  her 
responsibilities  and  how  to  carry  them 
out  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 
in  its  relations  with  Italy. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  Join  in  the  debate  with  respect 
to  Mrs.  Luce.  I,  too,  have  had  personal 
experience  with  reference  to  her  serving 
as  our  Ambassador  in  Italy,  and  have 
had  some  oi:)portunlty  to  appraise  the 
results  of  her  service.  I  have  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  rather  close  to  the 
mission  of  our  new  Ambassador,  who 
succeeded  Mi-s.  Luce  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  Ambassador  Zellerbach.  I  speak 
from  my  own  rather  Intimate  knowledge 
of  that  situation,  because  Ambassador 
Zellerbach  has  been  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
reputation  and  the  record  of  the  work 
left  in  Italy  by  Mrs.  Luce  Is  &n  out- 
standing record  and  is  known  to  all. 

Without  in  any  way  endeavoring  to 
beg  the  question  with  respect  to  cam- 
paign statements,  they  stand,  as  Mrs. 
Luce  has  said,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  them. 

I  say  the  important  evaluation  is  with 
respect  to  her  record  as  our  Ambassador 
while  she  served  in  Italy.  Aside  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  and  the  results 
of  her  work,  I  think  we  can  rely  upon 
the  appraisal  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  deputy  majority  leader  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  J,  whose  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  should 
like  to  read  at  this  time.  It  is  short, 
and  appears  at  page  7,  as  follows  : 

Senator  Mansittld.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  queatlona  to  ask.  All  I  want  to  say.  ror 
the  record.  U  this: 

That  we  have  to  Judge  a  nominee  on  the 
basis  of  their  performances.  Like  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee.  I 
came  to  the  Congreea  the  same  time  that 
the  Congressman  from  Connecticut  did. 
She  served  In  the  House  for  2  years  and  made 
a  very  commendable  record.  There  were 
many  occasions  when  we  were  on  opposite 
Bides  of  the  fence. 

She  served  as  our  Ambassador  to  Italy  for 
almost  4  years,  and  I  believe  U  the  first 
woman  ever  appointed  to  represent  us  In  a 
Latin  country.  She  did  it  under  difficulties, 
and  I  think  her  record  there  was  outstanding! 

There  are  some  things  that  some  people 
do  not  get  credit  for,  and  I  think  perhaps 
not  enough  of  the  story  has  been  told  about 
Ambassador  Luces  part  In  the  settlement  of 
the  Trieste  question,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Austrian  State  Peace 
Treaty. 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  In  the  record. 

I  have  no  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  are  few  Ambassadors  whom  the 
United  States  has  sent  abroad  who  have 
had  greater  successes,  as  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  has 
pointed  out,  than  the  settlement  of  the 
very  vexing  Trieste  question  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty. 
In  both  of  them  Italy  was  very  impor- 
tantly involved;  and  with  respect  to  the 
former  It  was  the  determining  factor  In 
the  settlement  of  the  Trieste  issue. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  judging  thla 
matter  upon  the  record  of  what  an  Am- 
bassador has  accomplished  and  what  an 
Ambassador  can  accomplish  in  a  coun- 
try like  Brazil,  and  considering,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said,  the 
attractiveness  of  a  personality  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Luce  on  a  people  like  the  people 
of  Brazil,  I  shall  vote  to  confirm  her 
nomination. 


EXPANSION  OP  AMERICAN  AID  TO 
POLAND  THROUGH  POLISH -AMER- 
ICAN FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  1959.  I  commented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  importance  of 
strengthening  American  aid  to  Poland. 
I  pointed  out  the  continued  close  ties 
between  the  Polish  and  American  peo- 
ples. Despite  artificial  obstacles  which 
have  been  imposed  between  them,  by  the 
Communist  government  of  Poland,  our 
two  peoples  remain  warm  and  cordial  in 
their  relationships  and  mutually  de- 
voted to  the  same  ideals  of  liberty  and 
sovereignty. 

In  my  April  10  remarks,  I  arranged 
for  the  printing  in  the  Record  of  the 
information  which  I  had  requested  from 
the  State  Department  with  regard  to 
programs  of  Polish  aid.  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  by  private 
sources  diu-ing  the  period  1957  to  1959. 

Today,  I  wish  to  add  further  facts  to 
that  picture. 

I  now  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  text  of  a  follow  up  letter 
just  received  from  the  SUte  Department 
which  completes  the  narrative  summary 
on  American  aid  to  Poland.  Thla  let- 
ter from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr..  sets  forth  the 
aid  supplied  by  the  United  SUtes  to  Po- 
land from  the  end  of  World  War  n  to 
1956. 

I  submit  these  facts  because  I  believe 
that: 

(a)  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  be  glad  to  have  at  hand  a 
full  account  of  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  assisted,  and  very  rightly  so, 
the  brave  country  which  was  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  liberty  in 
World  War  n. 

(b)  I  should  like  the  Polish  people, 
too,  to  have  available  these  facts  insofar 
as  that  is  possible. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  grati- 
tude in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people, 
because,  in  many  contacts  with  Polish- 
American  groups,  there  have  been  in- 
numerable instances  when  they  have 
told  me  of  the  devoted  and  appreciative 
expressions  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

UXnTNG    VNTUUnXXS    MIZOS 

(c)  But  most  important.  I  submit  this 
summary  as  an  Indication  that  the  job  is 
still  undone.  The  needs  of  Poland  today 
are  vast.  I  hope  they  will  be  met  through 
constructive  American  action. 

Senators  may  recall  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  new  bill  to  carry  out  the 
concept  of  "Food  for  Peace." 

Contemplated  in  this  measure  is  au- 
thority for  the  establishment  of  bina- 
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tlonal  foundations  which  would  use  the 
counterpart  proceeds  of  American  food 
sales  abroad  for  supporting  health,  edu- 
cation, and  other  worthy  purposes  in 
foreign  lands. 

NEXO    rot    A    POUSH-AMERICAN    FOUNDATION 

I  can  think  of  no  other  country  where 
I  would  like  to  see  such  a  blnational 
foundation  established  sooner  than  Po- 
land— the  country  which  has  been  among 
the  first  in  the  afTection  of  free  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

A  Polish -American  foundation,  with 
an  outstanding  blnational  board  of  direc- 
tors, dedicated  to  the  liealth  of  the  Po- 
lish people,  the  Improvement  of  educa- 
tional opportimities  for  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, and  other  soimd  purposes,  would  be 
a  new  chapter  in  a  history  of  cooperation 
which  reaches  back  to  the  immortal 
contributions  of  Tadeusz  Kosciusko  and 
Casimir  Pulaski. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Macomber.  dated  April  22.  1959,  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  tne  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

DEPAKT^'KNT  OF  STATE. 

Wa!:hing:on.  April  22, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Htnnr  H.  HuuFHacr. 
Chairman,  Subcommittei-  on  Reorganization 
and   International   Crganizationa,  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernmtnt  Operations,  U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Senator  HukiruicT:    In   accordance 
with  your  request  of   Fibruary  27.    1»8».  I 
am   transmitting   herewith    the   Informntion 
desired  by  your  Subcom  nlttee  on  American 
medical  aulstance  furnliihed  to  Poland  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and   18M.     Info*matloQ  relating  to 
programs  conducted  du.-lng  the  period   be- 
tween 1957  and  1050  and  to  other  question* 
raised  In  your  letter  wai  sent  to  you  In  my 
letter  of  March  18.  19S0. 

1.  Contributions  by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross:  In  October  1  )44  the  Director  and 
AsslsUnt  Director  of  thu  American  National 
Red  Croat  operation  In  xhe  U.8.SJI.  went  to 
Poland  to  survey  relief  needs.  They  took 
with  them  $50,000  woroh  of  basic  medical 
supplies  to  expedtu  the  Initiation  of  a  relief 
program.  These  supplies  were  released  on 
a  replacement  basis  by  the  Soviet  Alliance 
of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies. 
The  American  National  Red  Cross  sent  sup- 
plies to  these  societies  to  replace  those  which 
had  been  advanced  for  Polish  relief.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  began  an  lnten8l\e  program  of  acsist- 
ance  to  Poland.  Chapter-produced  garments 
valued  at  more  than  •4,500.000  were  sent  to 
that  country.  The  8.S.  Birka  was  chartered 
to  carry  1.200  tons  of  supplies,  and  motor 
vehicles  to  distribute  them  were  also  sent. 
Some  of  this  tonnage  wt  j  undoubtedly  medi- 
cal supplies,  but  preiise  figures  are  not 
avaUable.  By  June  1,  1948.  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  had  also  shipped  more 
than  97  million  stu-glcal  dressings,  9  million 
vitamin  tablets,  and  lar^e  quantities  of  soap, 
medical  kits,  drugs,  blankets,  and  shoes.  The 
National  ChUdren's  Fund  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  had  sent  60,000  educational 
gift  boxes,  children's  shoes,  and  cod  liver  oil. 
The  totai  value  of  the  assistance  sent  by 
the  above  date  was  approximately  $8,400,000. 
During  the  period  from  July  1.  1946,  to 
June  30.  1947,  the  American  National  Red 
CroM  made  a  grant  for  study  In  the  United 
states  to  a  nursing  student  from  Poland; 
hospital  equipment  was  supplied  to  Polish 
Red   Cram   hospitals;    and  chapter-produced 

garmenU  and  other  relief  lupplles  were  fur- 


nished to  the  victims  of  floods  in  Poland.  No 
figures  are  available,  however,  on  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  assistance  here  noted. 

The  value  of  the  material  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
to  Poland  between  July  1.  1947.  and  June  30, 
1960.  was  as  follows:  1918— $73,937.80;  1949— 
$562.71;  1950 — $1,528.30.  There  are  no  sta- 
tistics avaUable  to  Indicate  what  percent- 
age of  these  funds  was  used  for  medical 
assistance.  Between  July  1,  1950.  and  June 
30,  1957.  no  material  OESistance  was  furnished 
to  Poland  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

2.  Contributions  by  American  voluntary 
agencies:  Between  1947  and  tlie  first  quarter 
of  1953  the  value  of  the  medical  aid  fur- 
nished to  Poland  by  American  voluntary 
agencies  totaled  $326,298.  The  following 
agencies  contributed  to  this  total:  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  American  Re- 
lief for  Poland.  CARE,  Church  World  Service, 
Foster  Parents  Plan.  Msnnonite  Central 
Committee.  Unitarian  Service  Conimlttee. 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  NCWC.  No  record 
has  been  found  of  medical  aid  furnished  by 
the  foregoing  agencies  to  Poland  between 
1950  and  1956. 

3.  Contributions  by  foundations:  Precise 
Information  Is  not  available  on  the  contri- 
butions of  various  American  foundations  to- 
ward medical  assistance  to  Poland.  It  Is 
known,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  first 
research  fellowships  granted  by  the  Rotary 
Foundation  was  awarded  to  a  specialist  in 
child  psychology  from  Poland,  but  the  value 
of  this  grant  Is  not  of  record.  Nor  Is  It  known 
to  what  extent  other  fellowships  have  been 
granted  to  Polish  students  by  Rotary  Inter- 
national. As  of  1954-55,  606  fellowships  had 
been  granted  to  students  from  57  countries. 
32  of  them  for  work  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

In  1946  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
awarded  a  grant  of  $53,000  to  the  Institute 
and  School  of  Hygiene  in  Warsaw  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  suppllea.  Of 
this  sum.  $3,750  was  paid  during  1046.  and 
the  school  continued  to  draw  on  this  fund 
through  1049.  In  that  year  approximately 
$1,656  was  pntd;  and  at  the  end  of  1949  ap- 
proximately $1,840  remained  unspent, 

During  1948  the  foundation  made  pay- 
ments amounting  to  $6,153.82  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow  School  of  Nursing.  As  of 
December  31.  1948.  $1,329.67  remained  un- 
paid of  the  sum  designated  for  the  use  of 
this  school. 

The  medical  sciences  division  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  In  1946  awarded  52 
grants-in-aid  ranging  from  $300  to  $7,600 
and  totaling  $149,050  as  assistance  to  In- 
stitutions In  19  countries.  Including  the 
University  of  Wroclaw.  Poland.  During  1946 
the  medical  sciences  division  also  awarded 
medical  science  fellowships  to  six  Polish  stu- 
dents. Information  on  the  exact  value  of 
such  fellowships  Is  not  available  to  the  De- 
partment. Other  grants-in-aid  were  made 
to  schools  and  libraries  abroad  to  purchase 
supplies  and  equipment.  One  such  grant 
was  made  to  the  University  of  Warsaw  to 
p\irchase  apparatus  and  materials  for  a 
neurological  clinic. 

At  the  request  of  the  Polish  Minister  of 
Education  for  help  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
educational  and  scientific  institutions,  the 
Committee  for  Rehabilitation  of  Polish 
Science  and  Culture.  Inc.,  was  founded. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  appropriated 
$50,000  to  the  committee  for  this  purpose. 
The  U.S.  International  Book  Association 
acted  for  the  committee  In  placing  orders 
and  assembling  books,  and  UNRRA  assured 
their  prompt  shipment  abroad.  Approxi- 
mately a  thousand  volumes  were  distributed 
to  each  of  the  libraries  of  10  institutions. 
Including  the  Medical  School  at  Gdansk  and 
the  Univerolties  of  Warsaw,  Lodz,  Cracow, 


Poznan.   Torun.   Wroclaw,   and   the   Curle- 
Skiodowaka  University  at  Lublin. 

During  1949  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
made  304  grants-in-aid  ranging  from  $200  to 
$10,000,  of  which  71  were  in  the  field  of  the 
medical  sciences.  Two  grants  in  aid  were 
made  to  Poland,  but  no  information  is  avail- 
able concerning  the  amount  of  the  grants  or 
whether  they  were  for  medical  education. 

The  fovmdation  paid  only  a  negligible  sum 
to  the  Institute  and  School  of  Hygiene  in 
Warsaw  during  1953.  and  no  funds  were  ad- 
vanced during  the  period  1951-55. 
4.  Other  assistance: 

In  a  report  entitled  "Foreign  War  Relief 
Operations"  (H.  Doc.  262.  79th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.),  prepared  by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  and  the  War  Refugee  Board  In 
1945,  there  is  a  statement  on  the  supplies 
requisitioned  from  governmental  agencies  for 
direct  shipment  abroad  for  the  period  be- 
tween May  1.  1944,  and  April  30.  1945.  The 
value  of  drugs  shipped  to  Poland  during 
this  period  was  $16,923.12,  and  the  value  of 
drugs  ordered  for  shipment  was  $53,511.66, 
making  a  total  of  $70,464.78. 

A  study  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  April  1947  entlUed  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment Transactions  with  Poland  July  1.  1940- 
December  31,  1940."  contains  the  following 
information  on  the  amount  of  free  relief  and 
rehabilitation  furnished  to  Poland: 

American  National  Red  Cross  (out  of  funds 
provided  by  Congress)  :  Medical  supplies  and 
equipment,  $332,426. 

UNRRA:  Medical  supplies  and  equipment, 
$7,648,675. 

The  report  entitled  "Economic  Recovery 
In  the  Countries  Assisted  by  UNRRA"  (Wash- 
ington. 1046)  states  that  supplies  delivered 
or  to  be  delivered  by  UNRRA  during  1046 
Included  $30,000  worth  of  medical  and  sani- 
tation aid  to  Poland  (exclusive  of  freight). 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  information 
may  be  of  lue  to  Mit  committee.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  further  assistance,  pieaae  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WtLUAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr.. 

Aasiatant  Secretary. 


UNIFIED    COMMAND    IN    FIELD   OF 
STRATEGIC  WEAPONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  concepts  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed more  and  more  vigorously  in  re- 
cent months  is  a  unified  command  in  the 
field  of  strategic  weapons.  This  is  a  con- 
current idea  with  one  suggesting  that  a 
unified  command  be  developed  for  the 
planning  and  operation  of  limited  war 
operations. 

One  of  the  most  incisive  and  succinct 
discussions  of  the  strategic  forces  com- 
mand concept  was  set  forth  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "New  Service  Feud."  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribuns  of  April  19, 1959. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
writer  of  this  editorial  has  made  several 
excellent  points,  among  them  being  that 
there  is  some  question  about  the  wisdom 
of  making  one  service  responsible  for  the 
future  fortunes  of  a  weapons  system 
in  which^it  had  no  real  interest,  and  in- 
deed had  expressed  considerable  opposi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  clearly 
appears  to  be  a  need  for  a  command 
structure  which  would  develop  opera- 
tional control  over  all  strategic  weapons 
delivery  systems  which  have  no  real 
validity  or  relevance  In  a  limited  war 
situation. 
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I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

New  Smvicx  FXTTD 

A  new  brawl  within  the  Armed  Forces  Is  in 
the  making.  The  potential  antagonlsta. 
again,  are  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  The 
prize  will  be  control  of  the  Navy's  submarine- 
launched,  intermediate-range  atomic  mis- 
sile Polaris. 

The  Polaris  is  plainly  a  strategic  weapon; 
that  Is.  It  la  designed  to  reach  behind  an 
enemy's  outer  lines  of  defense  and  destroy 
vital  targeU  In  his  homeland.  The  missile 
Itself  has  only  intermediate  range  (1.200- 
pliu  miles),  but  carried  by  submarines  close 
to  hostile  shores — even  under  the  polar  Ice- 
cap— It  acquires  the  equivalent  of  Intercon- 
tinental range. 

That  makes  it  competitive  with  the  Air 
Force's  intercontinental  range  missiles  and 
manned  bombers.  In  Air  Force  eyes,  con- 
tinued Navy  control  of  the  Polaris  weapons 
system  (meaning  the  submarines  as  well  as 
the  missile)  constitutes  an  Intolerable  naval 
invasion  of  its  monopoly  on  strategic  opera- 
tions. 

So  the  Air  Force  is  pressing  to  have  the 
Polaris  and  Its  launching  subs  transferred 
from  Navy  command  to  SAC— the  Strategic 
Air  Force.    Naval  reaction  can  be  imagined. 

It  Is  obviously  vital  to  have  all  strategic 
weapons  under  centralized  control.  Pres- 
ently this  Is  attempted  at  the  Joint  chiefs  of 
stair  level  through  a  system  of  preselection 
and  allocation  of  wartime  targets.  The  sys- 
tem has  Its  faults,  the  chief  one  being  lack 
of  flexibility. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  the  cure  Is  to  hand 
the  Navy-developed  Polaris  weapons  system 
over  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Another  suggestion  Is  the  creation  of  a 
Jointly  staffed  strategic  forces  command 
which  would  take  control  of  the  Air  Force's 
strategic-range  missiles  and  planes  as  well 
*s  such  naval  strategic  weapons  as  Polaris- 
launching  subs  and  surface  vessels.  Both  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  object  to  this  proposal, 
but  that  doesn't  disqualify  It.  And  If  the 
Inflexibility  of  the  present  system  for  con- 
trolling strategic  weapons  cannot  be  cured, 
the  creation  of  the  proposed  strategic  forces 
may  well  be  the  best.  If  not  necessarUy  per- 
fect answer. 

Many  people  consider  the  Polaris  a  poten- 
tially more  reliable  weapon  than  the  ICBMs 
and  preferable  for  Its  great  mobility  also— a 
moving  submarine  cannot  be  pinpointed  In 
advance  as  an  enemy  missile  target,  as  ICBM 
launching  bases  can.  Yet  Ifs  plain  that 
without  the  Navy's  self-Interested  Initiative, 
Polaris  would  never  have  been  developed  by 
the  Air  Force  and  our  total  military  security 
would  have  been  that  much  weaker. 

There  seems  some  question  about  the  wis- 
dom of  making  the  Air  Force  responsible  for 
the  future  fortunes  of  a  weapon  in  which  It 
had  no  real  Interest— and  against  which  some 
Air  Force  partisans  have  campaigned— until 
It  was  on  the  brink  of  becoming  operational. 
The  Air  Force  downgrading  of  the  Army- 
developed,  land-based  Intermediate  range 
Jupiter  missile,  once  the  weapon  had  been 
transferred  to  Its  control,  would  not  seem  to 
bode  well  for  a  SAC-controIled  Polaris. 

In  any  case,  fur— or  gold  braid— Is  going  to 
fly  before  this  issue  Is  settled.  And  it  comes 
at  an  especially  unfortunate  time,  with  the 
administration  and  Congress  almost  at 
swords'  points  over  the  adequacy  (or  In  ade- 
quacy) of  the  Defense  Batabllshment  and 
With  the  top  civilian  authority  (next  to  the 
President) .  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  mark- 
ing time  for  retirement. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 48,  RELATINQ  TO  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  COORDINATION  OP 
WATER  RESOURCES 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  submit  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  J,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Kerr  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  I  a  resolution 
providing  for  two  minor  amendments  to 
Senate  Resolution  No.  48  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Natural  Water  Re- 
sources. Senate  Resolution  48  was 
agreed  u)  by  the  Senate  on  April  20. 

The  amendments  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution were  recommended  at  the  organ- 
ization meeting  of  the  select  committee 
on  Monday.  April  27. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  was  the  unani- 
mous selection  as  chairman,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KuchelJ  was  made  vice 
chairman. 

The  first  amendment,  on  page  3.  line 
13,  proposes  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  committee  by  four  additional 
members,  to  be  named  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Two  are  to  be  from  the  majority 
party  and  two  from  the  minority  party. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give 
representation  on  the  Committee  to  areas 
of  the  coimtry.  particularly  the  Central 
Mountain  States,  the  East,  and  South- 
east, which  are  not  represented  in  the 
designations  announced  last  Priday, 
April  24,  on  page  6632  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  select  committee  did  me  the  honor 
of  making  me  an  ex -officio  member. 

The  second  amendment,  page  3,  line 
18,  provides  that  eight  members,  instead 
of  six.  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

These  amendments  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  Resolution 
No.  48.  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  April  15.  1959.  The  committee  re- 
ports favorably  on  the  resolution  In- 
formally with  the  recommendation  that 
it  do  pass. 

I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution  so  that  this  important 
select  committee  may  complete  its  organ- 
ization and  get  to  work  on  the  job  ahead 
of  it  because  the  national  water  resources 
are  the  concern  of  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  commend  the  distin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from   Montana 
for  the  very  constructive  suggestion  he 
has  just  made.    This  study  of  the  proper 
utilization  of  our  water  resources  is,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  in  which  the  86th  Congress  will 
engage.     It  is  a  study  which  wUl  affect 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  river 
valley. 

The  original  resolution,  drawn  in  all 
good  faith  and  in  good  conscience,  never- 
theless did  not  provide  an  adequate  geo- 
graphical representation  on  the  commit- 
tee of  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  was 
particularly  concerned  lest  the  Delaware 
Valley,  on  which  four  States  abut,  which 


are  represented  by  eight  Senators,  should 
not  have  representation  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

An  all-purpose  study  of  that  valley  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  an  aggressive,  wide-awake 
citizens'  committee,  with  a  grant  from 
the  Pord  Poundation,  is  studying  prob- 
lems of  governmental  organization  to 
implement  the  study  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

It  seems  to  the  eight  Senators  from 
the  four  States  involved  that  one  of  the 
States,  at  least,  should  have  a  represen- 
tative on  the  select  committee.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  partisanship.  Prankly. 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  "^ 
whether  the  representative  on  the  com- 
mittee is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

I  am  happy  that  the  eminent  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray], 
and  also  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  who  have 
been  so  active  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion, are  so  receptive  to  the  suggestion 
which  some  of  us  have  made  Ir.  this  re- 
gard. I  thank  them  for  their  courtesy 
and  consideration  and  indicate  to  them 
the  strong  support  which  they  will  have 
for  the  resolution  from  all  the  Senators 
in  the  area  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  certain  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take  will  take  care  of  the  problem  he  has 
described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  HI),  submitted  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, for  himself,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Kerr, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  48  of  the 
86th  Congrees  Is  hereby  amended  to  add  at 
the  end  of  section  2(a)  the  following  lan- 
guage: -The  Vice  President  la  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  four  additional  members  to 
the  said  committee,  two  Senators  of  the 
majority  party  and  two  of  the  minority 
party." 

Page  3.  line  18.  strike  "six"  and  Insert 
"eight." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  IH)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  an  editorial  entitled 
"Along  the  C.  k  O.  Canal." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Along  th«  C.  &  O.  Canal 
It  Is  too  bad  more  of  the  persons  who  seem 
anxious  to  Inundate  piu-t  of  the  Chesapeake 
*  Ohio  Canal  Park  with  a  high-level  Potomac 
River  dam  could  not  have  been  along  on  the 
hike  reimlon  with  Justice  Douglas  last  week- 
end. They  would  have  found  an  especially 
lovely  stretch  of  river  valley  where  the  emer- 
gent yellow-green  leaves  on  mountainsides 
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take  on  an  almost  autumn  hue.  where  flower- 
ing trees  and  birds  and  wlldflowers  and  his- 
tory going  back  to  the  time  of  Braddock  pro- 
vide a  never  falling  tonic.  They  would  have 
found  a  widespread  enthusiasm  among  the 
people  of  nearby  Maryland,  demonstrated  in 
the  outpouring  at  Hancock  as  previously  In 
other  communities,  for  preserving  the  Irre- 
placnble  scenic  and  historic  values  along  the 
old  towpstb  in  a  national  historical  park. 

Moat  of  aU  they  would  have  found  a  deter- 
mination not  to  be  misled  by  the  false  argu- 
ments over  Washington's  future  water  supply. 
Obviously  water  for  the  metropolitan  area 
Is  a  paramount  requirement.  But  there  are 
alternative  means  to  a  high-level  dam  for 
meeting  any  such  need  If  water  alone  Is  the 
objective — low-level  reservoirs,  for  example, 
which  would  not  flood  the  canal.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  national  historical  park  would  In  no 
way  prevent  any  development  which  Con- 
fH'ess  might  find  necessary  for  Washington's 
water  supply.  In  fact,  the  park  bills  which 
were  considered  last  year  contained  a  specific 
reservation  for  water. 

What  Is  not  acceptable  is  the  kind  of  reser- 
vation Inserted  thU  year  to  sneak  through  a 
section  envisaging  a  power  dam  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  a  water  source.  This  is 
the  real  argument.  Some  rural  co-ops  which 
seek  subsidised  hydroelectric  power  have 
ganged  up  with  certain  Members  of  Congress 
who  seemingly  are  Indebted  to  public  power 
groups — the  same  Meml:>ers  who  last  year 
smothered  a  park  biU  In  the  House  after  It 
had  passed  the  Senate.  These  people  need  to 
know  that  such  tactics  are  lUiely  to  bring  a 
demand  for  a  reexamination  of  the  prefer- 
ences accorded  power  co-ops  and  such  other 
perquisites  as  tax  exemption  and  govern- 
mental loans  at  2-percent  Interest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  C.  h  O.  Canal  Is  already 
a  part  of  the  park  system.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  supporters  of  a  national  historical  park 
would  prefer  no  new  bUl  at  aU  to  one  which 
would  withdraw  35  miles  of  river  valley  in  a 
section  not  far  above  Washington — espxeclally 
after  the  attack  on  the  entire  concept  of  the 
National  Park  Act  by  Chairman  Osacis  ProsT 
of  the  House  Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 
Maryland  Congressman  John  Folet.  who  Is 
on  lx>th  sides  of  the  question  with  one  bill 
Identical  to  the  constructive  measure  of  last 
year  and  another  bill  permitting  the  power 
withdrawal,  presumably  learned  at  the  Han- 
cock reunion  how  at  least  some  of  his  con- 
stituents feel. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  power  In  this  area: 
what  is  in  increasing  shortage  Is  recreation 
tpace  for  an  expnnding  population.  It  Is 
possible  both  to  preserve  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
Park  for  the  futiu-e  and  to  protect  Washing- 
ton's water  sources  by  passing  a  bill  devoid 
of  the  extraneous  gimmicks  that  now  clutter 
the  argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  some  brief  comments  on  the  edi- 
torial. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  recent  years  who  has  taken  a 
more  definite  stand  on  the  matter  of 
river  basin  development  than  I  have. 
Consistent  with  that  stand,  I  recommend 
a  reading  of  the  editorial  entitled  "Along 
the  C.  k  O.  Canal,"  as  published  today  in 
the  Washington  Post,  because  in  my 
judgment  the  C.  k  O.  Canal  problem  in- 
volves great  danger  that  some  well-in- 
tentioned groups  will  overlook  some 
pertinent  facts  which  need  to  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  river  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  never  argue  about 
facts.    I  try  to  find  out  what  they  are. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  quite  a 
difference  between  the  problem  of  build- 
ing the  proposed  dam  on  the  Potomac 


River  and  the  problem  of  building 
a  great  multiple- purpose  hydroelectric 
dam  on  some  of  the  major  streams  of 
the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  first  fact  we 
should  establish  is  whether  the  proposed 
dam  on  the  Potomac  River  is  essential 
to  guaranteeing  a  future  water  supply 
which  will  be  adequate  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  surrounding  area; 
or  whether  it  is  true  that,  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint,  other  sources  of 
water  would  meet  the  water-supply 
needs  of  this  area,  without  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  dam. 

Of  course,  this  matter  involves  one  of 
the  several  criteria  which  we  should  keep 
in  mind  when  we  deal  with  river-basin 
development.  We  must  consider  water 
needs,  power  needs,  fish  problems,  rec- 
reational needs,  and  navigation  needs; 
and  we  must  evtduate  all  of  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  ques- 
tion of  wherein  is  to  be  found  the  greater 
public  Interest.  That  is  what  I  would 
have  my  friends  keep  in  mind  as  we  deal 
with  the  C.  k  O.  Canal  problem. 

If  the  final  answer  is  that  there  are 
other  means  of  obtaining  the  needed 
water  supply  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  the  construction  of  this  dam, 
that  criterion  does  not  favor  construc- 
tion of  the  dam. 

What  about  power?  Is  there  a  power 
shortage  in  this  area?  Is  there  in  this 
area  a  great  need  for  power?  That  is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  we  must  ascertain 
the  answer. 

However,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the 
basis  of  my  understanding  of  the  facts, 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  power 
shortage  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Let  me  say,  as  one  who  has  fought 
here  for  15  years  for  the  protection  of 
the  public's  interest  in  public  power 
projects  along  with  private  utility  proj- 
ects, that  I  have  never  favored  discrim- 
inatory legislation  which  would  seek  to 
put  private  ixjwer  operations  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  need  both  private  and  public 
operations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
favor  construction  of  the  dam  if  it  is  true 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  this 
area  adequate  power  for  both  its  present 
and  its  future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  what  about  recreation? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  obtain  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  proposal, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  area.  If  the  other  needs 
can  be  met  without  constiniction  of  the 
dam,  then,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  construction  of  the  dam  would 
make  impossible  the  development  of  a 
great  recreational  park  area  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  young  people  of  the  country, 
I  will  vote  for  the  park. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  two  great  conservationists 
on  this  issue.  One  of  them  is  Prof. 
Spencer  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
in  regard  to  the  conservation  phases  of 
the  C.  k  O.  Canal  project.  I  admire  his 
forthrightness.  his  courage,  and  his  fore- 
sight in  regard  to  the  position  he  has 
taken  on  this  matter. 

To  those  of  my  friends  who  are  op- 
posed to  his  position.  I  say  quite  frankly. 


"Come  forward  with  the  facts.  If  any 
there  are,  which  would  show  that  Pro- 
fessor Smith  is  wrong." 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  compUments  to 
another  great  conservationist,  who  for 
scone  years  has  been  a  leader  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  I  refer  to 
Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  To 
my  friends  who  have  taken  a  position  on 
this  question  opixxsite  to  the  one  taken 
by  him,  I  say  that  before  Justice  Douglas 
went  on  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Washington  he  was  one 
of  the  great  advocates  of  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  public  power  projects. 
He  is  not  an  antipower  advocate.  But 
he  is  stressing  the  point  that  when  all 
the  criteria  I  have  enumerated  are  eval- 
uated, the  public  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  development  of  the  recreational 
potentials  of  the  C.  k  O.  Canal  area. 

So  I  wish  to  have  this  editorial  printed 
in  the  Record,  because  I  think  both  sides 
in  connection  with  this  controversy 
should  take  a  long  look  at  the  editorial, 
and  then  should  come  forward  with  the 
facts  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  greater  public  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  construction  of  the  dam  or  in  preser- 
vation of  the  area  as  a  park  for  the 
benefit  of  both  present  and  the  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  very  excellent 
article  entitled  "The  Annual  Headache." 
The  article  was  uTitten  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  and  was  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  think  there  is  so  much  merit  in 
Mr.  Lippmann's  article  that  it  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  I  intend 
to  refer  to  the  editorial  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  - 
as  follows: 

The  Annual  Headache 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  foreign  aid  bill,  which  calls  for  money 
to  be  spent  In  foreign  countries.  Is  an  an- 
nual spring  headache  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. This  year  It  Is  more  of  a  headache 
than  ever,  what  with  the  deficit  which  put* 
the  President  In  the  position  of  wanting  to 
save  at  home  in  order  to  be  able  to  Epend 
abroad. 

This  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  bUl,  as  It  comes  from  the  admin- 
istration. Inspires  no  enthusiasm  and  little 
confidence.  For  the  men  who  have  to  lead 
the  fight  for  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  very  poor 
cause  In  which  to  enlist  their  effort.  For 
the  administration  biU,  which  was  shaped 
not  by  the  Department  of  State  but  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Is  an  Inefficient  bill. 

The  way  It  provides  for  foreign  aid  in 
annual  Installments  prevente  a  constructive 
use  of  the  foreign  aid.  which  requires  the 
long-term  planning  of  investment.  T^»e 
amount  of  aid  provided  is  in  the  total  inade- 
quate, and  In  the  allocation  between  mili- 
tary and  clvllUn  use  it  Is  in  some  part  at 
least  misdirected. 
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Thus  In  the  debate  with  those  who  op- 
pose all  foreign  aid.  the  supporters  oX  the 
bill  find  thenvMlves  burdened  with  a  bill 
about  which  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  It 
will  not  achieve  ita  professed  objectives, 
and  that  It  is  in  this  sense  a  waste. 
It  is  like  a  project  to  build  half  a  bridge 
at  a  poor  place  to  cross  a  river.  Or  shall 
we  say  that  it  is  like  that  tunnel  from  the 
new  Senate  Office  Building  to  the  Capitol 
which,  so  it  is  said.  Just  does  not  arrive  at 
the  Capitol? 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  amend  the 
President's  bill  in  order  to  have  a  measure 
behind  which  the  believers  in  foreign  aid. 
who  are  a  multitude,  can  with  a  good  con- 
science rally.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Pulbrlght  amendments,  which  were  Intro- 
duced on  Friday.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  these  amendments  take  account,  which 
the  administration  bill  does  not.  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Draper  committee  which  the 
President  himself  appointed.  They  re- 
flect also  the  views  of  Secretary  Herter  and 
of  Under  Secretary  Dillon. 

The  Fulbright  amendments  follow  two 
main  principles.  One  is  to  provide  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years  enough  funds  to  permit  de- 
velopment loans  at  the  annual  rate  of  $1.5 
billion.  This  would  make  possible  orderly 
financing  of  investment  programs  which.  In 

-  countries   like   India,   could    bring   about  a 
^  substantial  rise  in  the  standard  of  life. 

-  The  other  principle  of  the  Pulbright 
amendments  Is  to  deemphasize  without  abol- 
ishing the  military  port  of  foreign  aid.  The 
amendments  do  not  reduce  the  amount. 
One  of  them  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  up  to  30  percent  rather 
than,  as  at  present,  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  military  aid  to  civilian  uses.  Another 
gives  the  American  Ambassador  greater  con- 
trol over  the  recommendations -for  military 
aid  made  by  the  American  Military  Mission 
in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

These  amendments  dealing  with  the  mili- 
tary side  of  foreign  aid  ought  to  open  the 
door  to  a  better  supervision  of  the  aid  agree- 
ments made  up  by  our  military  men  and 
the  local  military  commanders.  In  the  of- 
ficial propaganda  of  the  admlnlstraUon  all 
of  these  programs  are  lumped  together  under 
the  general  notion  that  they  enable  military 
allies  to  encircle  and  contain  the  military 
power  of  the  Communist  states. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  genuine 
allies.  like  Britain,  Canada,  and  Prance  for 
example,  and  political  clients  like,  let  us 
say.  Pakistan.  It  U  an  unhealthy  pretense 
to  plead  that  we  are  arming  Pakistan  in 
order  that  Pakistan  may  defend  itself  against 
a  Soviet  attack  or,  more  farfetched  still,  that 
Pakistan  could  or  would  do  anything  sub- 
stantial to  defend  Iran  and  Turkey  If  they 
were  attacked.  The  real  reason  why  we 
give  arms  to  Pakistan  Is  to  keep  the  Paki- 
stani Army  commanders  friendly  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  the  Russians. 
What  we  do  Is  to  subsidize  the  ruling  powers 
who,  in  so  many  underdeveloped  countries. 
*re  the  leaders  of  the  army. 

The  world  being  what  it  U,  I  would  not 
say  that  thU  is  always  a  wicked  or  unneces- 
sary   thing  to   do.      But    Congress   is    not    a 
good  Judge  of  how  necessary  it  is  to  do  it 
in  each  of  the  countries  where  aid  is  being 
furnished.     Neither  is  the  Pentagon  a  good 
Judge.     The  Judgment  should   be  made   by 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  State 
It  should  be  a  cool  political  Judgment,  not 
a  hot  and  excited  Judgment.    Above  all,  there 
should  be  no  self-deluding  propaganda  that 
if   the  United   Stetes   gives   Jet  planes  to  a 
Latin   American  dictator,   it  is   helping   the 
free  world  to  defend  itself  against  Russia 
and  China.     What  it  is  doing  when  it  gives 
the   Jet   planes   to   the   dictator    U    to   help 
the   dictator  to  defend   himself  against  hU 
internal  enemies,  and  that  may  or  may  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  do  in  the  national  in- 
terest* of  the  United  States. 


ALASKA'S  JURISDICTION  OP  ITS 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  late  yesterday 
took  an  action  which  is  full  of  meaning 
for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Acting  In  pursuance  of  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  and  of  enactments  of  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature,  which  has  just 
ended  its  first  session  at  Juneau — and  I 
may  say  it  has  been  a  highly  successful 
session  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
both  the  legislators  and  the  acting  Gov- 
ernor—Mr. Fred  A.  Seaton  certified  that 
Alaskans  have  made  adequate  provision 
for  the  administration,  management, 
and  conservation  in  the  broad  national 
interest  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  Alaska. 

The  significance  of  this  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  that  It  will 
mean  that  these  important  resources, 
which  heretofore  have  been  administered 
wholly  by  the  Federal  Government,  will 
shortly  hereafter  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  fine  print  of  the  Statehood  Act 
provides  that  jurisdiction  will  not  actu- 
ally pass  to  the  State  imtil  January  1 
following  the  expiration  of  90  legislative 
days  after  the  Secretary's  certification. 
We  are  not  able,  of  course,  to  say  defi- 
nitely whether  90  legislative  days  remain 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  so  that  trans- 
fer of  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  can  oc- 
cur on  January  1,  I960.  This  matter 
involves  rather  close  figuring.  If  the 
Alaska  Senators  can  persuade  our  col- 
leagues to  remain  here  through  the 
month  of  August,  we  can  achieve  that 
desirable  result.  We  Alaskans  shall  be 
torn  between  the  desire  to  get  back  to 
Alaska  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  desire 
to  have  this  session  continue  for  another 
90  legislative  days. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  here  Is  that 
Fred  Seaton  did  his  duty  without  delay 
and  without  quibbling,  in  certifying  as 
he  did  last  night,  that  Alaska  is  prepared 
to  manage  her  priceless  fish  and  wildlife 
heritage.  It  was  only  last  Friday  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI  and  I.  as  well  as 
our  colleague  in  the  other  body  de- 
livered in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  certification  from  the  Gov- 
ernor Of  Alaska  that  our  legislature  had 
acted  to  establish  laws  and  mechanisms 
to  administer  the  fish  and  game. 

We  left  with  Mr.  Seaton  for  his  study 
a  copy  of  the  Ala.ska  Legislature's  enact- 
ments on  this  subject.  That  he  should, 
on  the  first  day  following  the  weekend' 
take  his  gratifying  action  of  la.st  night 
speaks  well  for  the  Secretary's  genuine 
concern  for  Alaska's  welfare  and  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  fish  and  game  re- 
sources of  the  last  frontier. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Secre- 
tary Seaton's  actions — especially  during 
the  last  campaign — but  I  want  to  say  to- 
day that  he  is  entitled  to  all  praise  for 
the  action  he  took  yesterday  in  certify- 
ing Alaska's  readiness  to  manage  our  fish 
and  game  resources  In  the  broad  national 
interest.  That  was  an  action  which  took 
courage,  because  we  know  there  are  pow- 
erful interests  which  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
hold  on  just  as  long  as  it  can  to  the  regu- 


lation of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries 
particularly.  That  was  an  action  which 
took  courage  for  another  reason,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  not  often,  when  the  head  of 
a  Federal  department  has  discretion  in 
the  matter,  as  Mr.  Seaton  did  here,  that^ 
such  ofncial  will  voluntarily  take  an  ac- 
tion which  will  cut  down  on  his  own 
power  and  limit  his  own  responsibilities. 
The  fish  and  game  in  Alaska  have  been 
administered  by  an  agency  within  Mr. 
Seaton's  Department  of  the  Interlor-J 
namely,  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. The  Secretary's  action  of  yesterday 
will  end  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Bureau, 
we  hope,  on  January  1,  next,  certainly  no 
later  than  January  1,  1961. 

A  great  and  rich  panoply  of  resources 
is  affected  by  the  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion. The  Alaska  salmon  la  known 
around  the  Nation  and  Indeed  around 
the  world  as  an  outstanding  food  fish. 
The  salmon  Industry  has  for  many  years 
been  Alaska's  greatest  Industry.  Other 
commercial  species  of  fish  occur  in 
Alaska  in  relative  abundance — halibut, 
crab,  clams,  shrimp,  cod,  and  many  other 
species.  I  do  not  want  to  fail  to  men- 
tion the  sport  fish  affected  by  this  ac- 
tion— the  fighting  rainbow  trout,  which 
are  bigger  than  rainbows  found  In  other 
States;  the  Dolly  Varden  pike;  and  the 
several  species  of  salmon,  king  and  co- 
hoe,  which  double  as  both  sport  and  com- 
mercial fish.  When  we  go  fishing  in 
Alaska  we  throw  back  as  too  small  many 
a  fish  which  would  be  considered  trophy 
size  elsewhere. 

The  Alaska  moose  are  the  biggest 
moose  in  the  world,  as  the  records  of  the 
Boone  and  CrockeU  Club  wiU  testify. 
The  Alaska  brown  bear  are  the  largest 
carniverous  animals  on  earth.  Other  big 
game  animals  In  the  biggest  State  In- 
clude caribou,  elk.  bison,  deer,  mountain 
sheep,  and  mountain  goat,  and  they  all 
come  bigger  and  better  In  Alaska.  Small 
game  and  fur  bearers  found  In  great 
abundance  in  our  State  include  the  wol- 
verine, mink,  wolf,  fox.  coyote,  lynx, 
marten,  beaver,  weasel,  muskrat.  and 
ottor. 

Marine  animals  off  our  shores  Include 
the  walrus,  seal,  the  priceless  sea  otter 
and  the  whale.  Birds  are  present  iii 
Alaska  in  great  abundance,  and  the  State 
provides  the  nesting  grounds  for  many 
of  the  ducks  and  geese  so  prized  by  himt- 
ers  in  other  States  when  they  are  making 
their  long  migrations.  The  bald  eagle, 
our  national  bird  and  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can power  and  strength,  exists  In  Alaska, 
and  nowadays  almost  only  in  Alaska. 
We  have  thousands  of  eagles  and  would 
be  glad  to  export  them  to  States  from 
which  the  eagle  has  vanished  to  enable 
them  to  restore  the  national  bird  all 
through  the  Nation. 

Alaskans  have  a  love  for  all  these  ani- 
mals and  fish.  We  think  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  protecting,  preserving,  and 
utilizing  them  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Our  fish  and  wildlife  are  an 
Important  part  of  our  Alaska  heritage. 
We  are  conservationists  by  instinct  and 
necessity.  If  our  fish  are  depleted,  our 
industries  decline.  If  our  wildlife  de- 
crea.ses,  a  part  of  our  enjoyment  of  life 
ebbs  away. 
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It  is  because  of  this  important  regard 
which  we  give  to  our  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  that  Alaskans  have  deplored 
the  tragic  depletion  of  our  salmon  runs 
under  Federal  management.  This  has 
been  a  depletion  which  has  been  so  seri- 
ous that  whole  areas  have  had  to  be 
closed  entirely  to  fishing,  as  Bristol  Bay 
is  this  year,  or  drastically  curtailed. 

We  think  we  Alaskans  can  do  a  better 
Job  In  regulating  the  Alaska  fisheries 
than  has  been  done  In  the  past.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  our  resources  is  about 
to  begin.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
Seaton's  certification  of  yesterday  sets 
the  stage.  The  people  of  Alaska  com- 
mend him  and  commend  the  Congress 
for  placing  the  control  of  our  resources 
In  our  hands.  We  are  determined  to  set 
an  example  in  sensible  management 
which  the  Nation  will  applaud.  This  Is 
justice.  This  Is  democracy  In  action. 
This  is  America  at  its  best. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
frequently  the  United  Nations  comes 
imder  unjustified  and  unfair  attack. 
Yet  the  United  Nations  is  our  one  best 
continuing  hope  for  world  peace,  be- 
cause V  hlle  nations  talk  together  they  do 
not  go  to  war. 

A  most  informative  and  thorough 
brochure  detailing  the  achievements  of 
the  United  Nations  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Asoociation  for 
the  United  Nations,  which  consists  of 
leading  citizens  in  our  own  country  who 
are  active  in  arousing  and  sustaining 
public  support  for  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  pleased  that  my  wife. 
Maurine.  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
this  outstanding  organization. 

So  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be 
informed  regarding  the  worldwide  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations  for  peace, 
health,  brotherhood,  improved  economic 
conditions,  and  world  understanding.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.N.  ACTTOK  Is  Action  roi  Peaci 

TTNrrXO    STATES    IN    THE   tT.N. 

It  was  U.S.  initiative  which  helped  to  bring 
the  UJf.  and  many  of  lU  speclallBed  agencies 
into  being. 

It  was  the  United  States  which  asked  for 
U.N.  action  in  Korea,  first  to  help  bring  about 
a  united  Korea,  and  then  to  repel  the  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea. 

It  was  the  United  SUtes  which  took  the 
initiative  to  bring  the  Middle  East  and 
Hungarian  crises  to  the  U.N. 

It  was  the  United  States  which  introduced 
the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  which,  in 
times  of  aggression  or  threats  of  aggression, 
makes  possible  UJf.  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  if  the  Security  Council  is  prevented 
because  of  a  veto  from  fulflUing  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  was  U£.  Inlttatlve  which  launched  the 
U.N.  on  its  atoms  for  pea?e  program. 


The  United  States  recognizes  that  In  this 
world  of  ours,  which  can  be  spanned  in  hours 
by  plane,  where  science  can  bring  about 
either  undreamed  of  progress  or  complete 
devastation,  the  UK.  must  continue  to 
succeed. 

But.  whether  the  United  States  continues 
to  support  the  U.N.  and  to  strengthen  it.  the 
decision  is  ours — for  we,  the  people,  are  re- 
sponsible for  U.S.  loreign  policy. 

The  U.N.  record  of  action  for  peace  la  im- 
pressive. We  the  people  owe  the  U.N.  our 
active  support. 

U.N.,    l*4S-5a THE    SECOKD    SHOWS 

In  1946.  by  airing  the  complaints  of  Iran. 
Syria,  and  Lebanon,  the  U.N.  brought  about 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  these 
three  countries. 

Prom  1947  to  1954,  the  U.N.  kept  military 
watch  over  Greece's  northern  borders  to  pre- 
vent outside  aid  coming  to  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Greece. 

The  U.N.  effected  a  cease-fire  In  Kashmir 
and  stopped  what  might  have  become  large- 
scale  hostilities.  The  issue  is  not  yet  solved, 
but  \33i.  observers  are  still  in  the  area  and 
armed  hostilities  have  not  been  resumed. 

It  was  U.N.  mediation  which  helped  Indo- 
nesia to  achieve  her  independence  from  the 
Dutch — through  peaceful  negotiations,  not 
through  bloodshed. 

U.N.  action  brought  al>out  a  cease-fire  in 
Palestine.  As  a  result  of  UJ*.  efforts  armis- 
tice agreements  were  signed  in  1949  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  The  UJW. 
has  supervised  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ments. 

In  1956  when  Prance.  Britain  and  Israel 
took  armed  action  against  Eigypt,  UJI.  se- 
cured a  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  troops; 
created  the  UJ4.  Emergency  Porce  to  ensure 
peace  along  the  Egyptian-Israeli  border;  and 
arranged  for  clearing  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  1958  the  U.N.  Observation  Group  In 
Lebanon  and  the  special  representative  in 
Jordan  safeguarded  peace  and  security  in 
those  countries. 

In  Korea,  the  U.N.  took  collective  mUitary 
action  to  repel  the  aggression  against  South 
Korea  and  to  safeguard  its  independence 
and  restore  peace. 

With  UN.  experts  and  a  $148  million  fund, 
the  UN.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
helped  Korea  to  rebuild. 

The  U.N.  has  helped  relieve  other  suffering 
resulting  from  war  and  hostilities. 

The  U.N.  Refugee  Pund  has  assisted  34.900 
refugees  since  1955  and  has  as  its  main 
target  a  closure  of  all  the  refugee  camps  in 
Europe. 

Also  the  UN.  Is  caring  for  nearly  1  million 
Palestine  refugees,  whUe  providing  educa- 
tion for  the  children  in  380  U.N.  scb<x>ls  and 
vocational  training  for  -the  adults. 

In  enlisting  the  aid  and  cooperation  of 
member  governments,  the  U.N.  helped  bring 
about  resettlement  of  171.000  refugees  from 
Hungary  following  the  hostilities  of  1956. 

Originally  established  to  help  children  and 
mothers  in  war-torn  countries,  UNICEP 
(UJ*.  Children's  Pund)  is  now  benefiting 
more  than  60  million  mothers  and  children 
each  year  in  over  100  countries  and  terri- 
tories. 

VM.    technical    assistance CORNERSTONE     OF 

peace 

The  U.N.  stands  ready  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  countries  which 
request  U.N.  help  in  their  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

To  finance  the  work,  the  U.N.  raises  the 
money  through  voluntary  national  contribu- 
tions, and  shares  the  funds  with  seven  of  its 
specialized  agencies,  those  concerned  with 
agricxUture.  labor,  health,  education,  tele- 
communications, meteorology,  and  civU  avia- 
tion. 

The  World  Bank  (which  makes  loans  for 
economic  development)  and  the  Fund  (con- 
cerned with  stable  currencies  and  monetary 


reforms)  also  participate  but  receive  no 
funds.  UNICEP  helps  to  advance  the  aims 
of  the  program. 

Since  1950.  over  6.600  experts  have  been 
recruited  from  80  countries  and  sent  on  U.N. 
assignments  into  some  126  countries  and 
territories. 

Asa  result: 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  being  re- 
claimed for  food,  for  settlement. 

The  resources  of  Asia  and  Latin  America 
are  bing  explored  systematicaUy  for  the  first 
time. 

Some  farmers  are  seeing  their  first  scythe, 
hoe,  or  rake.  Others  are  being  taught  power 
farming,  scientific  breeding,  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers and  insecticides. 

Fishermen  have  seen  that  motor  power 
and  modern  gear  mean  catches  of  2  to  3  tons 
a  month,  instead  of  one-half  ton  a  year. 
Rice  paddies  stocked  with  fish  are  yielding 
within  6  months  300  pwimds  of  fish  per  acre. 

Countries  like  Indonesia  and  land-locked 
Ethiopia  are  beginning  to  see  civil  aviation  a 
reality;  others  their  first  network  of  weather 
stations. 

One-sixth  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
benefited  from  the  mass  campaigns  against 
disease.  In  the  tropics,  for  yaws  alone,  over 
10  million  were  treated  with  penicillin. 
Countries  like  India.  Afghanistan.  Ceylon 
now  have  modern  methods  for  the  control  of 
malaria. 

In  Latin  America,  in  the  Arab  States,  and 
In  the  Par  East,  over  1,000  experts  are  at 
work  on  national  programs  for  fighting  Il- 
literacy and  for  mobilizing  community  ef- 
fort for  needed  projects. 

Personnel  is  being  trained  in  all  fields,  to 
carry  on  after  the  V3H.  experts  finish.  Some 
14,000  persons  have  been  sent  abroad  to  learn 
advanced  skills. 

Por  this  work  the  U.N.  has  been  spending 
t28-$32  million  yearly.  The  special  fund 
was  recently  established  to  make  possible  an 
expansion  of  this  program. 

To  supplement  this  work,  the  International 
Pinace  Corporation  was  created  to  promo^a 
private  investments. 

U.N.     ACTION FOB     RIGHTS     AND    FREEDOMS 

nn.'s  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  (1948)  although  only  a  declaration, 
has  had  a  powerful  impact.  It  has  been  in- 
voked to  uphold  civil  rights  within  countries, 
used  in  drafting  the  constitutions  of  new 
states,  such  as  Israel  and  Indonesia,  and  has 
spurred  many  countries  to  take  legislative 
action  to  advance  human  rights  in  harmony 
with  it. 

There  has  been  U.N.  action  to  protect 
minorities,  the  refugee,  and  the  person  with- 
out a  country  •  •  •  U.N.  action  to  advance 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  rights  of 
women  •  •  •  U.N.  action  to  fight  forced 
labor,  and  to  outlaw  genocide,  the  mass  de- 
struction of  a  people  because  of  their  race 
or  religion. 

U.N.  action  helps  dependent  peoples: 

The  UJJ.  set  Italy's  prewar  African  colo- 
nies on  the  road  to  freedom.  •  *  •  Some 
18  mUlion  dependent  peoples  in  Africa  and 
the  Pacific  are  under  direct  UH.  supervision. 
In  UJJ.'s  Trusteeship  System.  Strides  are 
being  made  in  their  economic  and  political 
advancement.  •  •  •  The  UJ*.  watches  over 
another  125  million  people  by  scrutinizing 
the  anual  reports  which  memlser  nations  are 
obliged  to  submit  on  conditions  in  their  non- 
self-governing  territories.  The  number  of 
dependent  peoples  is  diminishing  as  the  ter- 
ritories become  self-governing  or  inde- 
pendent. 

U.N.    ACTION ATOMS    FOR    PEACE 

Since  December  1953  when  President  Eisen- 
hower proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
an  international  atomic  energy  agency  be 
established,  the  U.N.  has  taken  great  strides. 

The  first  UJf.  endeavor  in  the  atoms-for- 
peace  program  was  an  international  scien- 
tific  conference   in    1955   where   over    1,400 
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scientlats  and  engineers  from  73  natfona  ex- 
changed scientific  and  technical  Information 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  An 
even  larger  number — some  2.000  delegates — 
attended  the  aecond  aclentlflc  conference  In 
1958. 

For  Its  members,  the  U.N.  has  made  a 
worldwide  survey  of  scientific  Information 
on  the  effects  of  radiation. 

The  speclaJzed  agenclea  are  busy  on  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  atomic  energy  and 
lU  possibilities. 

After  months  of  negotiations.  81  countries 
met  at  U.N.  headquarters  In  September  1956 
to  consider  and  approve  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  An 
autonomous  Intergovernmental  agency,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  and  reporting  to  the 
General  Assembly.  IAEA  is  an  Important  In- 
strument for  the  worldwide  sharing  of  in- 
formation, technical  skills,  radioactive  mate- 
rials and  nuclear  fuels  for  peaceful  projects. 
It  provides  a  means  by  which  the  atom  can 
be  progressively  removed  from  military  stock- 
piles and  placed  at  the  service  of  all  man- 
kind. 

FAO ^rOOO    AND    AGaiCXTLTUKX    OaCANIZATION 

PAO  seeks  better  ways  to  produce,  store, 
and  distribute  food. 

It  fights  animal  diseases:  rinderpest,  hoof- 
and-mouth,  Newcastle  disease  of  chicken, 
etc.  As  a  result,  millions  of  cattle  have  been 
saved,  and  the  way  paved  for  new  industries 
to  come  into  being. 

It  searches  for  better  seeds — rice,  wheat, 
barley,  etc.  Over  200.000  separate  cross  polli- 
nations have  been  made  In  the  search  for 
hybrid  rice.  Hybrid  corn  raised  the  value 
of  Europe's  crop  by  $50  million. 

FAO  flghu  plant  pests  and  diseases.  It  Is 
out  to  destroy  the  locust. 

PAO  helps  to  develop  fisheries  and  forests. 
and  to  launch  new  Industries  using  these 
resources. 

PAO  assists  UNICEP  in  ite  extensive  feed- 
ing programs  in  63  countries  and  in  its 
efforU  to  see  milk  and  food  processing  plants 
established:  150  out  of  180  projected  are 
already  functioning. 

FAO  has  done  much  to  Improve  nutrition, 
from  getting  national  nutrition  services 
started  to  testing  the  acceptability  of  fish 
flour  as  a  protein  food. 

n.O INTKKNATIONAI.    LABOK    OSCANIZATION 

ILO  brings  together  labor,  management, 
and  government  to  work  Jointly  on  common 
problems.  By  setting  labor  standards,  re- 
search and  technical  assistance,  the  ILO 
helps  raise  conditions  of  livelihood  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  throughout  the  world. 

ILO  assists  governments  to  organize  em- 
ployment services,  train  their  manpower, 
improve  industrial  safety  and  health,  and 
apply  modem  systems  of  social  security  and 
labor  legislation. 

nX)  seeks  to  aid  workers  by  safeguarding 
freedom  of  association,  eliminating  forced 
labor,  and  promoting  better  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Its  industry  committees 
bring  closer  understanding  of  the  particular 
problems  of  individual  industries. 

lu  studies  of  the  social  consequences  of 
the  industrial  use  of  atomic  energy  and  of 
automation  are  directed  to  appUcaUon  of 
new  techniques  to  obtain  better  living 
standards. 

ILO  resolutions  and  recommendations  to 
govemmentjB.  together  with  its  conventions 
which  are  binding  If  ratified,  lay  down 
standards  with  regard  to  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  such  as  hours  of  work,  protection 
of  wages,  holidays  with  pay,  work  by  women, 
child  labor.  labor  inspection  and  maritime 
working  conditions. 

WHO^WO«I4>    HKALTR    OaCANISATION 

Some  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have 
benefited  from  campaigns  WHO  has  under- 
taken against  such  diseases  as  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  yaws. 


WHO  la  out  to  eradicate  malaria  before 
mosqtiltoes  develop  resistance  to  DDT  and 
other  control  Insecticides. 

WHO  helps  governments  to  strengthen 
their  pubUe  health  serrlcee  and  train  their 
health  workers. 

In  1968  WHO  worked  on  nearly  800  health 
projects  in  132  countries  and  territories. 
UNICEP  contributes  equipment  to  many 
projects  Jointly  undertaken  with  WHO. 

WHO  st^mdardizes  drugs,  so  that  they  will 
be  of  uniform  strength  throughout  the 
world.  Its  "International  Pharmacopoeia" 
(five  languages)  provides  formulas  for  mak- 
ing up  medicines  of  uniform  strength  any- 
where. 

WHO  organizes  research  against  disease. 
Including  a  network  of  polio  laboratories 
and  work  on  zoonoses,  animal  diseases  which 
can  be  transmitted  to  man. 

WHO  sends  out  dally  broadcasts  on  the 
outbreak  of  pestilential  and  other  communi- 
cable diseases,  so  that  nations  as  well  as 
ships  and  planes  can  take  action. 

WHO  has  brought  into  being  a  set  of 
health  regulations  for  world  travel. 

UNzsco-UNrnts  nations  eoucationai..  scien- 
Tinc.  AND  ctrLruaAL  organization 

UNESCO,  since  1961.  has  been  carrying  on 
a  global  campaign'  for  extension  of  free  and 
compulsory  educalfon,  advising  governments 
on  such  problems  as  financing  the  expansion 
of  schooling  and  revising  curricula. 

It  operates  two  regional  fundamental  edu- 
catloo  centers  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Arab  States  and  has  helped  establish  33 
national  centers  on  fundamental  education 
programs  lor  the  adult. 

UNESCO  encourages  the  use  of  mass  media 
in  education  and  In  promoting  international 
understanding. 

UNESCO  U  helping  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, too,  to  establish  science  and  engineer- 
ing faculties  in  their  universities,  organize 
research  programs,  and  bring  Into  being 
documentation  centers  to  service  industry 
and  research  institutions. 

lU  own  research  ranges  from  how  to  make 
the  desert  fertile  to  compiling  lists  of  trans- 
lations published  within  the  year. 

UNESCO  has  brought  new  organizations 
Into  being — the  European  Organization  for 
Nuclear  Research  and  many  professional  in- 
ternational organizations  in  education, 
science  and  culture. 

UNESCO  has  brought  treaties  into  force — 
on  freer  transit  of  educational  materials,  on 
copyright  protection. 

WEATHEK  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  International  Telecommunication 
Union  draws  up  regulations  for  the  world's 
radio,  telephone  and  telegraph  services.  It 
allocates  the  frequencies  for  radio  commu- 
nication. .  It  promotes  standardization  and 
develops  new  facilities. 

ICAO  has  worked  out  sUndarda  which  are 
in  force  today  In  International  civil  avia- 
tion— standards  for  licensing  personnel,  air- 
worthiness of  a  plane,  equipment  at  aero- 
dromes, etc.  It  has  mapped  out  some  40.000 
facilities  needed  to  make  civil  aviation  safe 
around  the  globe,  and  checks  to  see  that  they 
come  into  being. 

It  arranges  for  the  Joint  support  of  facil- 
ities like  the  North  Atlantic  weather-report- 
ing ships.  ICAO  drew  up  the  word  alphabet 
used  in  radlocommunlcation  between  plane 
and  ground  station. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  works  out  the 
world's  laws  for  foreign  mall. 

It  U  thanks  to  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  that  there  is  uniformity  and 
coordination  In  the  world's  exchange  of 
weather  forecasts.  A  WMO  plan  governs  re- 
cruitment of  ships  (some  2.500)  which 
volunteer  their  services  for  weather  obeerva- 
Uons.  WMO  helps  to  promote  facilities  as 
well  as  practical  application  of  meteorology 
to  farming,  transporUUon,  public  health, 
etc. 


The  Inter-Oovemmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  provides  machinery 
for  cooperation  In  regulations  and  practices 
relating  to  shipping. 

V.N.   IN   SXTMMAST — IS   TBIS   WOKTH   TOCI 
sa  CEMTST 

The  UJf.  Is  a  center  for  harmonizing  the 
action  of  nations  In  the  attainment  of  com- 
mon ends. 

It  is  spurring  economic  and  social  progress 
and  advancement  of  human  rights. 

It  organizes  combined  efforts  wherever 
and  whenever  there  are  common  problems 
before  nations. 

The  U.N.  can  boast  of  two  Nobel  Peace 
Prizes — the  1960  award  to  Under  SecreUry 
Ralph  Bunche  for  his  mediation  efforts  in 
Palestine,  and  the  1964  award  to  the  U.N. 
Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

The  U.N.  has  rolled  up  an  Impressive  list 
of  "firsts."  To  cite  a  few:  In  Korea,  for  the 
first  time  In  history  collective  armed  action, 
under  the  authority  of  the  international 
conununity,  was  taken  to  stop  aggression. 
•  *  *  The  first  Braille  Library  In  the  Near  East 
came  into  being  with  U.N.  help.  •  •  •  The 
U.N.  helped  AsU  establish  lu  first  DDT 
factory  and  Ita  first  penicillin  factory.  •  •  • 
Saudi  Arabia  is  exporting  packaged  dates  for 
the  first  time  because  of  assembly-line 
packaging.  •  •  •  The  U.N.  established  the 
first  truly  international  police  force. 

The  U.N.  represents  the  collective  will  of 
82  member  nations  to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war  and  to  build 
peace  based  on  law  and  Justice. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  U.N.  has  brought 
about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
has  kept  many  an  explosive  situation  under 
control,  and  has  set  up  the  moat  compre- 
hensive program  of  action  for  j;>eace  ever  to 
be  undertaken. 

Estimated  U.S.  eontributiona  to  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  specialized  agencies 
and  votuntary  programs,  caiendor  year  19S9 
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"SEARCH    FOR    PEACE"    AWARD   TO 
MRS.  ELLEN  STOUTENBERO 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  a  few 
weeks,  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  fo- 
cused on  Geneva,  where  the  East-West 
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Foreign  Ministers  Conference  will  once 
more  seek  ways  toward  world  peace. 
Men  of  good  will  everywhere  pray  for 
the  success  of  this  latest  effort — con- 
ducted at  the  highest  political  level— 
for  world  peace. 

In  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
radio  station,  WIP,  has  been  conscien- 
tiously working  toward  this  same  goal  at 
the  level  of  the  avt.'rage  man,  the  radio 
listener. 

"Search  for  Peace."  a  program  con- 
ceived and  developed  in  Philadelphia  at 
radio  station  WIP,  has  Just  been  singled 
out  for  service  to  the  entire  world.  The 
May  issue  of  McCall's  magazine,  on  the 
newsstands  today,  announces  that  Mrs. 
Ellen  Stoutenberg,  producer  of  this  se- 
ries of  public  service  radio  programs,  is 
one  of  seven  women  to  win  the  coveted 
Golden  Mike,  the  highest  honor  given 
exclusively  to  women  in  the  radio  and 
television  field. 

Since  January  1958,  over  100  well- 
known  personalltiei;  of  different  political 
beliefs,  vaiying  national  backgrounds, 
and  many  professions,  have  gone  before 
WIP  microphones  and  talked  peace. 
Their  message  has  been  carried  over  the 
International  "Search  for  Peace"  net- 
work. 

The  unique  aspect  of  "Search  for 
Peace"  is  its  worldwide  distribution. 
Started  as  a  public  service  on  a  local 
station  level,  Benedict  Gimbel.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent and  general  manger  of  WIP.  con- 
ceived the  almost  startling  idea  of  offer- 
ing tapes  of  the  programs,  at  no  cost,  to 
stations  anywhere  in  the  world.  "Search 
for  Peace"  is  now  heard  on  100  stations, 
coast  to  coast,  in  the  United  States: 
over  the  100  stations  of  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  System ;  and  on  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Co.;  and  in  places  as 
far  away  as  Aruba,  Netherlands  Andes. 

Through  the  facilities  of  Voice  of 
America,  it  is  heard  on  stations  nor- 
mally beyond  the  reach  of  commercial 
radio.  And  I  have  been  informed  that 
KHUH  of  Honolulu  will  bring  this  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  our  50th  State. 

Over  100  people,  ncluding  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  singer 
Harry  Belafonte,  novelist  Pearl  Buck, 
columnist  Walter  Llppmann,  historian 
Arnold  Toynbee.  and  Israels  Ambassa- 
dor Abba  Eban,  have  taken  part  In 
"Search  for  Peace."  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  participated  In  this  worthwhile 
effort,  as  did  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Senator  Joseph  Clark,  and  my 
predecessor.  Senator  Eklward  Martin. 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  Is  another  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  given  his  views 
on  peace  as  part  of  this  series. 

In  making  the  award,  the  editors  of 
McCall's  and  the  judges,  stated: 

Mrs.  stoutenberg  and  the  staff  of  WIP  have 
taken  a  step  which  eventually  may  prove 
that  peace  has  a  dynamic  quality  that  can 
excite  and  inspire. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  Ben  Olmbel.  and  the  staff  of  WIP. 
"Search  for  Peace"  is  concrete  evidence 
of  the  constructive  use  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  effective  means  of  commu- 
nication— radio. 

It  is  strong  evidence,  too,  of  a  broad- 
cast station  which   places  the  public 


good  above  gain,  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  its  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  the  editorial  comment  on 
"Search  for  Peace,"  from  the  May  issue 
of  McCall's: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ellen  Stoutenberg.  the  young,  dynamic  as- 
sistant program  director  of  Philadelphia's 
Station  WIP.  was  handed  one  of  the  year's 
most  challenging  assignments  last  year  by 
her  boss.  Station  President  and  General 
Manager  Benedict  Gimbel,  Jr. 

He  asked.  "What  is  the  best  thing  one  radio 
station  can  do  to  promote  world  peace?"  The 
challenge  was  a  question  out  of  the  begin- 
nings of  man  set  in  mld-twentleth-century 
language.  Ellen  Stoutenberg's  answer  was  a 
series  of  radio  programs  called  "Search  for 
Peace,"  which  Invited  world-famous  person- 
alities, and  little-known  people  as  well,  to 
sit  before  WIP's  microphones  and  talk  about 
peace.  There  were  no  Interviews,  no  ques- 
tions. Some  f>eople  talked  15  minutes, 
others  30. 

The  programs  initially  were  broadcast  in 
prime  commercial  time  over  WIP.  Within 
6  weeks  after  the  assignment  was  handed  to 
her,  Mrs.  Stoutenberg  was  ready  to  go  on  the 
air  with  a  full  month's  programing.  The 
program  series  started  in  January  1958.  To 
date,  more  than  100  persons  have  broadcast 
their  views.  It  has  become  a  regular  feature 
on  more  than  a  hundred  stations  in  the 
United  States,  plus  outlets  in  Canada,  North 
Africa,  and  Australia. 

"This  series."  one  of  our  Judges  said, 
"comes  to  grips  with  the  central  problem 
faced  by  our  world.  The  original  concept  for 
the  Philadelphia  area  and  Its  later  avail- 
ability to  all  radio  stations  as  a  free  public 
service  deserve  the  highest  praise." 

WIP  President  Gimbel  could  have  had  no 
better  person  on  hand  than  Ellen  Stouten- 
berg when  he  decided  that  his  station  would 
actively  pursue  peace.  She  is  a  woman  who 
feels  that  "communications  Is  our  most  Im- 
portant weajjon  In  today's  world.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  how  powerful  it  can  be." 

To  Illustrate  this,  she  quotes  the  former 
consul  of  Israel  In  New  York,  Max  Varon. 
"Until  you  go  to  the  Middle  East  and  see 
the  Arabs  sitting  in  the  desert  huddled 
around  a  radio,  listening  to  it  before  they 
make  up  their  minds  on  a  given  Issue,  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  power  of  radio.  It  can 
control  or  poison  minds." 

Ellen  Stoutenberg  Is  well  backgrounded  In 
the  field  of  public  service.  Before  Joining 
WIP  she  had  served  with  the  adult-edu- 
catlon  program  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  was 
program  director  for  Baltimore's  WITH  and 
had  long  experience  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  Political  Education.  A  native  of 
Athens,  Pa.,  she  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Elmlra  Busi- 
ness College,  Elmlra,  N.Y.  She  now  lives 
in  suburban  Philadelphia  with  her  14-year- 
old  son  James. 

She  readily  admits  that  the  biggest  diffi- 
culty of  "Search  for  Peace"  was  organizing 
It  so  that  it  could  be  handled  by  one  per- 
son. "We  didn't  have  any  great  budget  but 
we  did  get  enthusiastic  response  from  every- 
one we  asked  to  participate.  No  one  turned 
\a  down  on  the  basis  of  the  idea.  Arnold 
Toynbee  came  to  otir  studios.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell recorded  his  statement  in  his  home  In 
England  through  the  British  Broadcasting 
Co.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  taped  his  statement 
in  hU  settlement,  'Tallesln,'  at  Spring  Green. 
WU." 

WIP  took  newspaper  ads  to  alert  listen- 
ers to  the  new  series,  and  set  up  a  program 
folder  which  listed  all  commentaries  for  a 
month  in  advance.    Forty  thousand  of  these 


folders  were  distributed  through  public  li- 
braries and  welcome  wagon  hostesses,  and 
were  enclosed  In  mailings  by  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

To  spread  the  "Search  for  Peace"  to  a 
wider  audience,  the  services  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Junior  League  were  enlisted.  Through 
their  national  organization  and  through  an 
advertisement  placed  by  WIP  In  Broadcast- 
ing, recordings  of  the  series  were  made  avaU- 
able  to  stations  across  the  country.  An  ava- 
lanche of  requests  came  in  for  the  "Peace" 
material.  Clerks,  Janitors,  engineers  pitched 
in  to  put  kits  together  or  give  a  hand  where 
needed.  "Peace  had  become  a  personal 
thing  to  us  all." 

Mrs.  Stoutenberg  and  the  staff  of  WIP  have 
taken  a  step  wlolch  eventvially  may  prove 
that  peace  has  a  dynamic  quality  that  can 
excite  and  inspire. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Inquires  whether  there  is  further 
morning  business.  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  acting  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDD]  for  a  moment,  if  morning  business 
is  concluded,  I  suggest  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader — and  I  have  also  made  this 
suggestion  to  the  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]— that  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be 
suggested  at  this  point,  that  the  quorum 
call  last  no  longer  than  1:30  p.m.,  and 
at  that  time  we  undertake  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Luce  nomina- 
tion which  would  give  15  minutes'  debate 
to  each  side,  and  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  agreement  reached  yesterday,  the 
Senate  vote  at  2  o'clock. 

I  wonder  If  my  colleagues  who  are  tem- 
porarily occupying  the  chairs  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  think  that 
would  be  good  procedure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  does  one 
control  the  length  of  a  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  It  is 
not  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  thought  that 
the  way  to  do  it  is  the  way  we  always 
do:  At  1:30  pjn.,  unanimous  consent 
would  be  asked  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  wanted  to 
agree  on  a  really  slow  call.  It  Is  F>ossible 
that  we  would  not  go  through  the  call 
once:  but  if  the  clerk  went  through  the 
call  once,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
the  call  rescinded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  could  have  a  nice, 
long,  slow  call,  which  the  clerk  frequently 
brinfis  about,  and  which  lasts  more  than 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  me  to  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
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to  consider  the  nomination  of  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  after  which  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  might  be  suggested. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  agreeable  to  that. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Edwin  A.  Robson.  of  Illinois,  to  be  n.S. 
district  Judge  for  Uie  northern  district  of 
Illinois;  and 

Latham  Castle,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U^.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Eugene  Worley,  of  Texas,  to  be  chief  Judge 
of  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Custooru  and  Patent 
Appeals:  and 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  U.S.  C^urt  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals.  \ 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
OP  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Clare  Boothe 
Luce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  think  we 
should  notify  the  Senate  attech^s  that 
the  call  may  well  be  a  prelude  to  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  the  nomination  set  for 
2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  acting 
minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  half  hour  be 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Brazil? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  further  request  that  the  re- 
maining time  be  allocated  equally  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Let  me  recapitulate  what  I  said  yes- 
terday. I  say  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues that,  when  the  memory  and  repu- 
tation of  the  great  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt have  been  called  into  quciticn  in 


this  debate  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  Democrats  can  fail  to  vote 
against  thLs  nomination. 

Among  the  many  objections  I  raised 
to  her  lack  of  diplomacy,  there  is  one 
which  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding.  She 
still  stands  by  her  statement  that  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  lied  us  into  a  war. 

She  stands  by  her  attacks  on  Truman 
and  on  Acheson.  I  say  that  that  raises 
a  question  of  judgment.  When  we  vote 
for  a  diplomat,  we  have  the  duty  to  vote 
for  someone  who.  we  are  satisfied,  has 
the  judgment  and  stability  essential  for 
diplomacy. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
have  not  always  applied  such  standards 
In  the  past.  History  does  not  bear  out 
that  contention,  but  even  if  It  were  so, 
it  is  not  a  reason  for  failing  to  apply 
the  standards  now.  If  we  have  been  lax 
in  this  respect  in  the  past,  that  is  no 
justification  for  perpetuating  the  laxity. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  say  that  Latin 
America  needs  career  diplomats,  career 
Ambassadors  from  the  United  States, 
and  not  politicians  who  are  sent  down 
there  to  pay  off  political  debts— politi- 
cians who  do  not  have  the  qualities  of 
diplomacy  which  are  necessary. 

Remember,  her  speech  of  October  13. 
1944.  is  not  the  only  speech  Mrs  Luce 
made  which  shows  that  she  is  not  now 
fit  to  fill  a  diplomatic  position.  In  the 
hearing  the  other  day,  in  her  replies  she 
made  it  clear  that  although  she  had 
changed  her  mind  about  her  intemper- 
ate language,  she  had  not  changed  her 
mind  about  the  meaning  of  her  state- 
ment. 

In  Chicago.  111.,  on  October  13.  1944— 
and  we  cannot  erase  this  indelible  writ- 
ing from  the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory—this  nominee  said: 

Shall  we  trust  the  making  of  a  new  peace 
to  the  tired,  shaking  hands  of  a  man  who 
could  not  keep  the  one  he  inherited  when 
he  was  young  and  strong? 

Although  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple may  forgive  him.  history  never  will,  in 
the  end.  For  he  is  the  only  American  Presi- 
dent who  ever  lied  us  into  a  war  because  he 
did  not  liave  the  political  courage  to  lead 
us  Into  It. 

Thus  in  the  end.  the  shame  of  Pearl 
Harbor  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  shame. 

Later  in  tlie  same  speech  she  said: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  far  from  being  a  great 
statesman,  is.  In  the  field  of  statecraft,  not 
only  untrustworthy  but  also  Incompetent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  the  article  from  the 
New  York  limes  of  October  14,  1944, 
carrying  the  story  of  Mrs.  Luce's  SF>eech 
In  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RooscvxLT  "Liio  Us  Into  War,"  Mrs.  LtK» 
Declares  in  Chicago — Shr  Tills  Rally 
That  Hk  Is  "Untrustwortht  and  Incom- 
FrrENT'— Quotes  Chakcx  rom  Which  Ltt- 
telton  Apolooiesd 

Chicago.  October  13.— Representative  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  of  ConnecUcut  asserted  to- 
night that  President  Roosevelt  was  "not 
only  untrustworthy  but  also  Incompetent" 
in  the  field  of  statecraft. 

In  an  addre^  prepared  for  delivery  at  a 
nipubllcan-sponsored  meeting  in  Orchestra 


Hall  and  distributed  In  advance  to  the  press 
by  western  Republican  headquarters,  she 
•aid: 

"Shall  we  trust  the  making  of  a  new  peace 
to  the  tired  and  shaking  hands  of  a  man 
who  could  not  keep  the  one  he  inherited 
when  he  was  young  and  strong? 

"Although  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  may  forgive  him.  history  never  will, 
in  the  end.  For  he  is  the  only  Amarlcan 
President  who  ever  lied  us  Into  a  war  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  the  political  courage  to 
lead  us  into  It.  Thus,  In  the  end,  the  ahame 
of  Pearl  Harbor  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  shame. " 

Contending  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt,  far  from 
being  a  great  statesman,  is.  In  the  field  of 
statecraft,  not  only  untrustworthy  but  also 
Incompetent,"  Mrs.  Luce  added : 

"In  the  precise  words  of  President  Roose- 
velt In  1937.  I  quote:  To  keep  the  peace  is 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  United  States.' 
Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  prevent  war?  In  other 
words,  did  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fundamental  pol- 
icy succeed  or  fall?" 

quotes  sarruH  Munsna 

She  said  "New  Dealers"  often  presented 
"extenuating  circumstancM."  among  them 
that  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  was  the  victim  of  an 
unprovoked  atUck  by  Japan,  and  continued: 

•In  June  of  this  year  Oliver  Lyttelton. 
British  Minister  of  Production,  declared  In 
London.  I  quote:  'Japan  was  provoked  into 
attacking  America  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  U  a 
travesty  on  history  to  say  that  America  was 
forced  into  the  war.  It  la  incorrect  to  say 
that  America  was  ever  truly  neutral.' 

"No.  the  theory  of  the  unprovoked  attack 
will  not  wash.  Why  did  he  (President 
RooMvelt)  never  teU  us  that,  if  Japan  con- 
quered China,  and  Germany  overwhelmed 
Great  Briuin.  they  would  then  completely 
dominate  our  oceans,  and  that  this  one  fact 
alone  made  the  war  our  war? 

"He  did  not  tell  us.  Pirst.  because  he  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  his  7- 
year  policy  erf  isolation  and  appeasement 
had  been  a  failure,  which  had  contributed 
to  bringing  the  war  about,  and  that  the  only 
way  left  to  redeem  this  failure  of  his  states- 
manship was  for  the  Nation  to  go  to  war. 
Secondly,  he  did  not  tell  lu  the  truth  be- 
cause he  wanted  a  third  term." 

The  Representative  said  that  during  7 
peacetime  years  the  President  did  not  8e«k 
to  achieve  greater  collective  security  In  the 
world,  and  "not  a  single  hint  did  he  give  to 
the  people  of  the  many  secret  and  specific 
warnings  he  was  receiving,  and  Mr.  Hull  was 
receiving,  from  his  Ambassadors  and  hU 
military  observers  abroad  of  the  growing 
danger  to  America"  from  Japan. 

"Arms  for  the  Nation  were  the  President's 
for  the  asking."  Mrs.  Luce  asserted.  "He 
did  not  ask." 

APCLOCT    RT    LTTTRLTOW 

Capt.  Oliver  Lyttelton  made  a  personal 
apology  in  the  House  of  Commons  June  21, 
the  day  after  he  made  the  remarks  about 
America  which  Representative  Luce  quoted 
in  her  Chicago  speech,  the  AsBoclated  Press 
here  said  yesterday. 

The  British  Minister  of  Production  did  not 
deny  he  had  remarked  at  an  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  in  London 
that  the  United  Sutes  had  provoked  Japan 
to  attack,  but  disclaimed  any  Intention  of 
giving  this  as  his  t>eller. 

Asserting  that  he  was  only  trying  to  ex- 
press gratitude  for  lend-leaae  aid  prior  to  the 
Japanese  assault.  Captain  Lyttelton  said: 

"I  ask  the  House  to  believe  that  the  fault 
was  one  of  expression  and  not  of  Intention, 
and  I  hope  that  this  apology  will  undo  any 
harm  which  the  original  words  may  have 
caused  here  or  In  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
await  with  interest  in  the  future,  the 
speeches,  at  Franklin  Roosevelt  memo- 
rial   dinners,    of    my    Democratic    col- 
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leagues  who  vote  for  this  nomination 
today.  Her  statements  were  malicioiu 
distortions,  they  were  untruthful,  and 
that  goes  to  the  question  of  Judgment 
and  competence  required  in  an  Ambas- 
sador.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  also  point  out  that  on  October  1, 1944, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  clothed  with 
the  trust  of  that  office,  she  said  in 
PhUadelphia: 

I  always  believed  we  had  to  get  into 
the  war.  but  I  would  like  to  have  had  us  led 
Into  It,  not  lied  into  it. 

It  was  no  foreign  war  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  responded  to  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  a  war  thrust  upon  us.  I  think  the 
American  people  know  what  the  verdict 
of  history  will  be  witli  respect  to  this 
statement.  I  could  not  vote  for  such  an 
undiplomatic  person. 

"Oh,"  it  is  said,  "the  Senator  from 
Oregon  makes  rather  harsh  statements." 
I  have  truthfully,  but  jocularly,  answered 
that  argument  before.  I  am  not  a  can- 
didate for  a  diplomatic  post. 

In  the  things  I  have  said  in  criticism 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  his  policies, 
I  have  questioned  the  political  morality 
of  his  administration;  I  have  questioned 
his  judgment  on  many  issues;  but  I  have 
never  questioned  his  loyalty  or  his  pa- 
triotism, and  I  have  never  questioned  his 
veracity.  He  has  been  mistaken  in  judg- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  many  times,  but  I 
have  never  questioned  his  veracity,  nor 
his  devotion  to  his  country. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  very 
quickly,  while  I  wait  for  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark] — I  hope  he 
has  been  sent  for — is  that  her  so-called 
documentation,  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, is  no  documentation  at  all.  She 
might  as  well  have  said,  "Oo  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and  find  out  if  I  am 
right."  She  offered  no  documentation. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
I  received  a  telegram  from  Prof.  Basil 
Rauch.  who  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 
That  telegram  reads  as  follows; 

Apmn.  23,  1950. 
Senator  Wative  Ma«sR, 
United  State*  Senate,  Waihington.  D.C.: 

The  statement  by  Mrs.  Luce  misrepre- 
sented my  book  "Roosevelt  from  Munich  to 
Pearl  Harbor."  My  book  proves  on  the  basis 
of  the  documents  that  those  who  make 
charges  against  President  Roosevelt  such  as 
Mrs.  Luce  have  abused  the  facts  of  history. 

Basil  Rauch, 
Pro/essor  of  Htatory.  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Professor  Rauch  points  out  that  Mrs. 
Luce  misinterpreted  his  book  "Roosevelt: 
From  Munich  to  Pearl  Harbor."  and  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  book  which  would 
Justify  her  in  citing  him  as  authority  for 
her  misstatements  of  fact. 

I  pointed  out  that  her  record  in  Italy 
does  not  entitle  her  to  this  nomination. 
In  Italy  she  intervened  in  domestic  po- 
litical and  economic  policies,  contrary  to 
the  clear  duty  of  an  Ambassador. 

What  do  Senators  suppose  we  would 
say  if  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  during  an  American  po- 


litical campaign,  tried  to  interfere  in  an 
American  election?  The  demand  would 
be,  "Send  him  back  to  England,  because 
he  is  persona  non  grata." 

In  fact,  that  has  happened  in  our  his- 
tory.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

She  intervened  in  the  domestic  politics 
and  economic  policies  of  Italy,  as  I  docu- 
mented in  my  speech  yesterday. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  vote  to 
send  this  nominee  to  Brazil  when  it  is 
well  known  that  Brazil  has  a  govern- 
ment oil  monopoly.  Her  views  are  well 
known;  and  in  my  judgment  we  have  no 
right  to  send  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil 
someone  who  will  be  at  least  beclouded 
with  the  suspicion  that  she  is  represent- 
ing the  oil  Interests  of  America,  and  she 
and  her  consort  did  in  Italy,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  if  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
desire  to  speak  at  this  moment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
either  side  wish  to  yield  some  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  no  Senator 
wishes  to  speak,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoinim.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  the  opponents? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  There  Is  an 
agreement  in  effect  that  the  vote  be 
taken  at  2  o'clock.  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  no  speakers  on  the  floor,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  will  have  to  come  out 
of  our  time.  

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
confirmation  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

I  do  not  speak  in  the  belief  that  Mrs. 
Luce  needs  any  defense  in  a  personal 
sense.  I  speak,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
think  that  the  people  of  Brazil  are  en- 
titled to  better  knowledge  of  the  person 
who  has  been  named  as  the  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States  than  they  could 
get  from  reading  certain  remarks  re- 
ported in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record. 

I  speak,  moreover,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  having  the 
record  preceding  the  vote  on  her  con- 
firmation show  that  this  Ambassador  is 
not  a  frustrated  politician  with  vindic- 
tiveness  of  venom  in  her  spirit  but  is  a 


woman  of  broad  ssmipathies  and  of  great 
ability  and  accomplishments. 

Let  a  record  of  cold  facts  speak. 

Since  January  1955,  in  the  last  4  years, 
and  later  than  all  the  incidents  men- 
tioned in  a  critical  speech  made  yester- 
day on  this  floor,  Mrs.  Luce  has  been  the 
recipient  of  the  following  awards: 

Poor  Richard  Club's  Gold  Medal  of 
Achievement,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January 
1955. 

George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
Award — Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  1956. 

Dame  of  Magistral  Grace  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Military  Order  of  Malta,  Rome, 
December  1956. 

Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
Rome,  December  1956. 

Fourth  Gimbel  National  Award,  Phila- 
delphia, January  1957. 

Laetare  Medal,  Notre  Dame  University, 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  March  1957. 

"Great  Living  Americans"  Award,  U.S/ 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    Washington, 
D.C.,  April  1957. 

Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  Gold 
Medal  Award,  December  1957. 

Cordell  Hull  Award,  December  1957. 

Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  Dallas,  Tex.,  November  1958. 

Catholic  Institute  of  the  Press  Award, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  1,  1959. 

Possibly  the  award  committee  for  a 
single  recognition  might  have  been  mis- 
led, but  I  submit  that  the  wide  range  x)t 
these  honors  is  the  evidence  of  a  char- 
acter and  reputation  that  no  political 
critic  can  slander. 

With  respect  to  the  attempt  to  paint 
Mrs.  Luce  as  a  bitter  partisan,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  I  wish  to  remind  Senators  of 
a  tribute  by  Mrs.  Luce  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
widow  of  the  late  President. 

It  was  in  1951.  May  21.  that  Mrs.  Luce, 
speaking  at  the  Williamsburg  Settlement 
Award  dinner,  said: 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  la  the  best-loved  woman  in 
the  world  today.  No  woman  has  so  com- 
forted the  distressed  or  so  distressed  the  com- 
fortable. •  •  •  The  Interpretation  of  her 
actions  are  often  as  mean  as  they  are  silly. 
That  is  because  this  generation  has  for- 
gotten the  injunction — "Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  Judged." 

If  other  proof  that  Mrs.  Luce,  while 
voicing  her  opinions  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain events  was  not  activated  by  parti- 
san or  political  considerations  when  her 
country's  good  was  concerned,  a  letter 
by  her  to  the  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India,  written  some  years  ago  but  pub- 
lished only  this  month  in  a  book  by  Mr. 
Nehru  offers  additional  evidence. 

In  that  letter,  Mrs.  Luce  pointed  to 
the  problems  plaguing  the  world  in  our 
day  and  pleaded  for  an  accord  between 
our  countries.  India  and  the  United 
States.  She  expressed  the  hope  that 
Nehru  would  sit  down  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  together  work  out  ways  in 
which  we  might  be  helpful  to  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  one  word,  Mr.  President,  as  to 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  as  an  Ambassador. 

Among  all  the  postwar  trouble  spots, 
none  was  more  menacing  than  Trieste.  I 
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was  in  Europe,  In  Italy  in  the  fall  of  1953. 
and  I  personally  observed  and  felt  some 
of  the  tension  that  existed  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Italy  and  cast  its  spell 
over  the  continent.  Memories  are  short 
indeed,  Mr.  President,  if  Senators  have 
forgotten  the  tact,  the  statesmanship, 
and  the  good  spirit  which  Mrs.  Luce 
brought  into  that  troubled  area.  Trieste 
was  the  spot  then  considered  most  likely 
to  touch  off  world  war  lU;  she  helped 
to  make  it  one  of  the  least  likely. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  one  word 
about  the  propriety  of  naming  a  woman 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  It  was  not  only 
with  an  intent  of  great  friendship  and 
genuine  helpfulness  that  President 
Eisenhower  liamed  the  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy  to  this  high  post  in  Brazil. 

May  I  remind  Senators  that  in  Brazil, 
a  woman  is  one  of  the  great  national 
heroes.  I  refer  to  the  Regent  Isabelle. 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  n. 
She  it  was  who  freed  the  slaves  of  Brazil 
by  an  executive  proclamation  on  the 
13th  of  May  1888,  while  her  father  was 
in  Europ>e. 

Every  visitor  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  told 
he  should  visit  Petropolis.  the  former 
capital  city  a  few  miles  up  in  the  moim- 
talns.  There  he  will  visit  the  palace  of 
the  Pedros.  There  he  will  see  the 
mementos  and  the  paintings  and  the 
statuary  that  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  woman,  who  in  her  way  and  her  day 
was  the  great  emancipator  and  is  en- 
shrined in  the  affection  of  her  people 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  the  United 
States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  is  not  only  the 
appointment  of  a  brilliant,  able,  ex- 
perienced diplomat  but  Is  an  appoint- 
ment intended  to  be  a  compliment  to  the 
people  of  a  great  country,  the  Republic 
of  Brazil.  I  express  the  hope  that  Sena- 
tors In  casting  their  vote  wiU  give  to 
Mrs.  Luce  and  to  the  people  of  Brazil  an 
expression  of  the  coniSdence  and  good 
will  that  are  important  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  great  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  I  had  occasion  to  state 
my  reluctant  conclusion  that  this  nom- 
ination should  not  be  confirmed  on  the 
ground  that  Mrs.  Luce  had  shown 
throughout  her  public  career,  and  in 
particular  in  her  appearsuice  before  the 
c<Mxmilttee,  such  a  lack  of  objectivity 
and  such  a  lack  of  judgment  that  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  a  satis- 
Xactory  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Purthermore,  I  pointed  out  that  her 
Inevitable  Identification  as  the  wife  of 
Henry  Luce,  plus  the  fact  that  Mr.  Luce 
would  spend,  by  Mrs.  Luce's  own  admis- 
sion. 6  months  of  every  year  with  her  in 
Brazil,  was  another  reason  why  her 
nomination  should  not  be  confirmed. 
The  Latin-American  policy  of  the  Luce 
publications,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state 
then,  has  been  habitually  and  custom- 
arily to  distort  the  facts  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  accord  with  the  policies 
of  those  publications. 

Since  last  night  I  have  had  occasion 
to  read  more  carefully  the  statement 
which  was  filed  by  Mrs.  Luce  after  the 


hearings,  and  which  appears  on  page  27 
Of  the  published  hearings.  I  suggest  to 
Senators  that  that  docimient  alone  evi- 
dences such  a  lack  of  objectivity,  such 
a  lack  of  judgment,  such  a  determina- 
tion to  distort  the  facts  as  to  make  the 
confirmation  of  her  nomination  inadvis- 
able. 

First  of  all,  she  mistakes  a  position 
taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1  when  she  says  that  he  ad- 
vocated the  principle  of  political  con- 
formation. He  did  not.  Then,  indicat- 
ing it  was  that  sort  of  question,  she 
suggests  that,  that  is  an  Improper  stand- 
ard.   Of  course  it  is. 

Second,  she  said  that  a  month  before 
the  election  in  1944  she  had  accused 
President  Roosevelt  of  being  less  than 
honest  and  truthful  in  his  dealings  with 
the  American  people.  That,  too,  is  a 
distortion.  She  said  he  "lied  us  into 
war." 

She  said  she  had  apologized  for  her 
intemperate  comments.  She  has  not 
apologized,  sis  appears  on  pages  6  and 
7  of  her  testimony.    On  page  7  she  said : 

I  stand  by  my  statement. 

Finally,  as  the  ultimate  distortion,  she 
said  at  the  end  of  her  statement: 

strict  conformity  to  the  political  tenets 
of  the  majority  party  is  hardly  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  Judge  the  qualifications  of  any 
person  for  a  diplomatic  position. 

Of  course  it  is  not.  Nobody  has  said 
it  is.  To  pretend  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  categorized  his  position  in 
that  way  is  nothing  short  of  distortion. 

For  these  reasons.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  nomination. 

1 3^eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  arguments  which  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other 
Senators  have  made  against  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination.  To  me, 
the  personal  attacks  which  Mrs.  Luce 
made  upon  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  during  political  cam- 
paigns were  not  merely  intemperate; 
they  were  indefensible. 

Similarly.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
Mrs.  Luce  made  mistakes  as  Ambassador 
to  Italy,  although  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  mistakes  were  more  those  of  policies 
formulated  in  Washington  rather  than 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Luce,  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  carry  out  the 
policies. 

But  granted  that  Mrs.  Luce  made  mis- 
takes: granted  that  along  with  thousands 
of  others  Mrs.  Luce  made  Intemperate 
statements  in  the  heat  of  political  cam- 
paigns 10  or  15  years  ago;  are  these  in 
themselves  reasons  for  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  Presidential  appointment  of 
this  kind?  Are  we  to  assimie  that  Mrs. 
Luce,  or  any  of  us,  for  that  matter,  do 
not  learn  from  experience,  do  not,  with 
the  years,  mature  in  judgment?  After 
all,  all  of  us  live  in  glass  houses. 

What  Is  It  that  we  are  seeking  In  an 
Ambassador?     Are  we  seeking  a  living 


public  servant  who  has  the  capacity  and 
courage  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Nation,  but  who,  inevitably,  has  human 
shortcomings?  Or  do  we  seek  someone 
who  needs  no  eraser  on  his  pencil  be- 
cause he  never  uses  a  pencil  for  fear  of 
error?  Where  should  be  foimd  anyone 
who  fits  that  description?  Would  we 
want  him  or  her  if  we  found  him? 

It  has  not  been  a  practice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  conduct  political  inqui- 
sitions in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  it  will 
never  be.  Let  us  keep  the  record  clear 
and  distinct  on  that  point.  We  do  not 
need  a  public  confession  of  past  errors 
from  Mrs.  Luce.  What  couuta  is  not 
what  Mrs.  Luce  said  15  years  ago,  but 
what  she  will  do  now  and  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Long  ago  the  American  people  made 
clear  what  they  thought  of  attacks  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Truman  by  elect- 
ing and  re-electing  both  men.  I  dare 
say  that  Mrs.  Luce  knows  even  now  that 
Brazilians  cherish  the  memory  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  no  less  than  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  After  years 
of  deteriorating  relations,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  assets  which  she  will  have  In 
conducting  the  Nation's  affairs  with 
Brazil,  and  I  fully  expect  her  to  preserve 
it  and  to  use  It  with  the  greatest  of  care. 

As  for  her  record  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  I  believe  It  compares  with  that  of 
other  Ambassadors  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  is  distinctly 
superior  to  many,  career  and  non-career. 

Whatever  sigrUflcant  errors  she  may 
have  made,  if  indeed  any  are  directly 
traceable  to  her,  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  her  cmistructive 
achievements  in  Italy.  She  was  hard- 
working, imaginative,  and  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  policies  of  this  Oov- 
emment  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
friendly  relations  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Her  part  in  solving  the 
Trieste  question  was  a  dlplcnnatic  effort 
of  the  highest  order,  as  were  also  her 
efforts  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory Austrian  State  Peace  Treaty. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Luce  will  make  a  similar 
ooBstructlve  contribution  with  respect 
to  our  policies  and  relations  with  BraslL 
I  urge  the  confirmation  of  her  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  that  the 
issue  Is  not  what  Mrs.  Luce  said  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1944.  The  issue  is  what  she 
said  on  April  15,  1959.  Let  me  read  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  to  other 
Senators  from  the  public  hearings: 

The  Chaiucan.  Tou  think  he  lied  us  Into  a 
war? 

Mrs.  Lues.  I  stand  by  my  stotement. 

The  CHADticAJf .  I  was  hoping  that  time  had 
mellowed  your  judgment  a  bit,  but  It  hasnt. 
That  is  quite  clear. 

Mrs.  Luck.  Time  has  mellowed  my  lan- 
guage, I  hope,  my  judgment;  but  the  accu- 
racy, historical  accuracy,  I  must  stand  by. 

Again  I  say  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues: I  will  await  with  interest  their 
acceptance  of  invitations  to  sp^  at 
Roosevelt  memorial  dinners  In  the  future 
if  they  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  this  slanderer  of  the  great  memory  of 
the  great  humanitarian,  Franklin  Roose- 
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velt,  whose  memory  Is  revered  all  over 

Brazil. 

This  woman  has  beclouded  her  useful- 
ness in  Brazil.  This  woman,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  destroyed  her  effectiveness  in 

I  say  further  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana :  I  know  of  no  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  who  has 
stood  out  more  emphatically  for  career 
diplomats  than  he  has.  It  Is  said  that 
we  are  asked  to  confirm  today  the  nom- 
intation  of  a  career  diplomat;  but  we 
are  really  being  asked  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  political  appointee,  who, 
in  my  Judgment,  has  demonstrated  that 
she  has  neither  the  tact  nor  the  diplo- 
macy nor  the  qualifications  to  serve  as 
Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Last  of  all.  I  ^ish  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Luce's  record  in  Italy  was  such  that  she 
does  not  deserve  to  have  her  nomination 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  has 
arrived;  all  available  time  on  this  ques- 
tion has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  to  annoiuice  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Luce,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  treaty  which  is  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  tMr. 
FiTLBRicHTj  has  informed  me  that  his 
statement  on  the  treaty  will  be  very 
brief;  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  expects  to  speak  for 
less  than  5  minutes;  and  then  we  antici- 
pate taking  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
question  of  ratification  of  the  treaty.  So 
I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  be  on 
notice  not  to  leave  the  Chamt>er  after 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Luce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  WiU  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Brazil. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  vote  will  not  be  taken 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  Senators  who  are  in 
favor  of  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
nomination  will  vote  "yea."  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  advising  and  consent- 
ing to  the  nomination  will  vote  "nay." 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Frxar]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has 
been  previously  announced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  <::havez]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 79 


AUcen 

Hart 

Monroney 

AUott 

Hartke 

Moas 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hennlngs 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hill 

Pastors 

Holland 

Prouty 

Butler 

HruBka 

Proxmlre 

Cspehart 

Humptirey 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case.  N.J. 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Case.  8.  DalE. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoepi>el 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Scott 

Cotton 

KeaUng 

Bmathers 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Btennis 

Douglas 

Kucbel 

Symington 

Dworshak 

linger 

Talmadge 

E^&fttland 

L.auscbe 

Tbiirmond 

EUender 

Long 

Wiley 

Eagle 

McCarttiy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Krvln 

McClellan 

WUUams,  Del. 

Fulbrtght 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Oreen 

Martin 

NAYS— 11 

Bartlett 

Clarlc 

Murray 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Oruenlnc 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Young,  Ohio 

CarroU 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bible 

Chiirch 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Frear 

O'Mahoney 

Chavez 

McNamara 

So  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  President  be  noti- 
fied forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  President  will  be  notified  inmie- 
diately. 


TREATY  OP  AMITY,  ECONOMIC  RE- 
LATIONS. AND  CONSULAR  RIGHTS 
BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND  THE  SULTAN  OF  MUSCAT 
AND    OMAN    AND    DEPENDENCIES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  pr<x:eed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  A,  the 
treaty  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  and  Oman. 

I  am  informed  the  Senate  is  likely  to 
vote  on  the  treaty  within  the  next  10 
minutes.  Then  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty  (Ex.  A, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  a  treaty  of  amity, 
economic  relations,  and  consular  rights 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  and  Oman  and  deF>endencies, 
together  with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Salalah  on  December  20,  1958. 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 
Trkatt  or  Amttt,  Economic  Relations,  and 

CoNSUiJ^a  Rights  Between  the  President - 

or  the  Untteo  States  or  Amesica  and  the 

Sxtltan  or  Muscat  and  Oman  and  Depend- 
encies 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Sultan  Said  bin  Taimur  bin 
Faisal,  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and 
Dependencies,  desirous  of  promoting  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  of 
encouraging  mutually  beneficial  trade  and 
closer  economic  intercourse  generally  have 
resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Amity.  Eco- 
nomic Relations,  and  Consular  Rights,  and 
have   appointed   as   their   plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Walter  K.  Schwlnn,  Consul  General  erf  the 
United  States  of  America; 

The  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and  De- 
pendencies, Sultan  Said  bin  Taimur  bin 
Faisal,  In  person. 

Who  have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

There  shall  be  firm  and  enduring  peace 
and  sincere  friendship  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Sultanate  of  Mus- 
cat and  Oman  and  Dependencies. 

article  II 

1.  Nationals  of  either  party  shall,  subject 
to  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  and  sojourn 
of  aliens,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  territo- 
ries of  the  other  party,  to  travel  therein 
freely,  and  to  reside  at  places  of  their  choice. 
Nationals  of  either  party  shall  in  particular 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
other  party  and  to  remain  therein  for  the 
purpose  of:  (a)  Carrying  on  trade  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  parties  and  en- 
gaging in  related  commercial  activities;  or 
(b)  developing  and  directing  the  operations 
of  an  enterprise  In  which  they,  or  companies 
of  their  nationality  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed and  which  they  represent  in  a  respon- 
sible capacity,  have  Invested  or  are  actively 
In  process  of  Investing  a  substantial  amount 
of  capital.  Each  party  reserves  the  right  to 
exclude  or  expel  aliens  on  grounds  relating 
to  public  order,  morals,  health,  and  safety. 

a.  Nationals  of  either  party  shall  reeeiv* 
all  possible  protection  and  security  within 
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the  terrltoriei  of  the  other  party.  When 
any  such  national  la  In  custody,  he  shall 
receive  reasonable  and  hiunane  treatment, 
and,  on  his  request,  the  nearest  consular 
representative  of  his  country  shall  be  noti- 
fied aa  soon  as  possible.  He  shall  be 
promptly  Informed  of  the  accusations 
against  him,  allowed  ample  facilities  to  de- 
fend himself  and  given  a  prompt  and  Im- 
partial disposition  of  his  case. 

3.  Nationals  of  either  party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  party  shall,  either 
individually  or  through  associations,  enjoy 
freedom  ot  conscience  and  religious  tolera- 
tion and  enjoy  the  right  to  engage  in  reli- 
gious worship.  They  shall  be  accorded  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  with  respect  to 
engaging  In  philanthropic,  educational  and 
■clentlflc  activities.  They  shall  be  enabled 
to  communicate  by  legal  means  with  other 
persons  Inside  or  outside  such  territories. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
■ubjvot  to  the  right  of  either  party  to  apply 
measure*  that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
public  order  and  to  protect  public  morals 
and  MXety. 

Mmou  xn 

1.  OompanlM  eoaatltutcd  undw  th«  appli- 
cable laws  and  reculatlona  ot  either  party 
•haU  b*  dMintd  oomp^alM  th«r«of  and  ahall 
have  tlMlr  Jurldtoal  tUtua  rtcoffnlMd  within 
tht  tarrltorlM  of  tha  othar  party.  Aa  UMtf 
In  tha  peaant  traaty,  "compantea"  maaaa 
corporations,  partnerships,  companies,  and 
othar  aaaoolatlona.  whether  or  not  with 
Umltad  UabUlty  and  whether  or  not  for 
pacunlary  profit. 

a.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  party 
Bhall  have  free  access  to  the  courts  of  Justice 
and  administrative  agencies  within  the  ter- 
rltorlea  of  the  other  party,  In  all  degrees  of 
Jurisdiction,  both  In  defense  and  In  pursuit 
of  their  rights.  Such  access  shall  be  allowed 
upon  terms  no  less  favorable  than  those 
applicable  to  nationals  and  companies  of 
such  other  party  or  of  any  third  country, 
Including  the  terms  applicable  to  require- 
ments for  deposit  of  security.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  companies  not  engaged  In  activi- 
ties within  the  country  shall  enjoy  the  right 
Of  such  access  without  any  requirement  of 
registration  or  domestication. 

ASnCLX  IV 

1.  Kach  party  shall  at  all  times  accord 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  party,  and  to 
their  property  and  enterprises,  and  shall  re- 
frain from  applying  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminatory measiu-es  that  would  Impair 
their  legally  acquired  rights  and  intereats. 

a.  Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  party.  Including  direct  and  Indirect 
Interests  In  iMwperty,  shall  receive  all  poe- 
•ible  protection  and  security  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  party.  Such  property 
ahall  not  be  taken  except  tat  a  public  pur- 
pose, nor  shall  it  be  taken  without  the 
prompt  payment  of  Just  compensation. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  in  an  effectively 
realizable  form  and  ahall  represent  the  full 
eqxilvalent  of  the  property  taken;  and  ade- 
quate provision  shall  have  been  made  at  or 
prior  to  the  time  of  taking  for  the  determl- 
zuttion  and  payment  thereof. 

3.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories, and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  party  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  party  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  or  molestation  without  Just 
caiise.  Official  searches  and  examinations  of 
such  premises  and  their  contents  shall  be 
made  only  according  to  law  and  with  all 
possible  regard  for  the  convenience  ot  the 
occupants  and  the  conduct  of  buslnc 


Atncut  V 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  party 
shall  l>o  accorded  national  treatment  with 
reepect  to  establishing,  as  well  as  with  re- 
spect to  acqiiirlng  intereats  In  enterprise* 
for  engaging  in  conunerclal  activities  within 


the  territories  of  the  other  party.  More- 
over, nationals  and  companies  of  such  party 
shall  in  no  case  be  accorded  treatment  less 
favorable  than  that  accorded  to  nationals 
and  oompcmles  of  any  third  country  with 
respect  to  establishing  or  acquiring  interests 
in  enterprises  for  engaging  in  industrial  and 
other  business  activities  within  the  terri- 
tories of  such  other  party.  The  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  do  not  Include  the  practice 
of  professions. 

a.  Neither  party  shall  discriminate  against 
enterprises  established  within  its  territories 
that  are  owned  or  controlled  by  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  party,  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  enterprises  engaged  in 
like  activities,  in  the  application  of  any  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  affecting  the  conduct  of 
such  enterprises. 

3.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  party 
ahall  enjoy  the  right  to  continued  control 
and  management  of  their  enterprises  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  party:  ehall  be 
permitted  to  engaf*  accountants  and  other 
technical  experts,  executive  personnel,  attor- 
neys, agenti.  and  other  ipeolallMd  employ- 
ee! of  their  oholoe,  regardleea  of  nationality 
but  aubjeot  to  the  provlalona  of  article  XI 
retarding  the  entry  and  aojourn  of  aliens: 
and  shall  be  permitted  without  diaortmlna- 
tlon  to  do  all  other  thlngt  neeeaeary  or  tnol- 
dental  to  the  effective  oonduet  of  their 
affair*. 

aanciB  yt 

1.  Nationals  and  oompanle*  of  either  party 
shall  be  aooorded  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment within  the  territories  of  the  other 
party  with  respect  to  leasing  real  property 
needed  for  their  residence  or  for  the  con- 
duct of  activities  pursuant  to  the  present 
Treaty,  and  national  treatment  with  respect 
to:  (a)  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquiring 
personal  property  of  all  kinds,  subject  to 
any  limitations  on  acquisition  of  shares  In 
enterprises  that  may  be  imposed  consistently 
with  Article  V;  and  (b)  disposing  of  property 
of  all  kinds  by  sale,  testament,  or  any  other 
legal  manner. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  party 
shall  be  accorded  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  party  effective  protection  in  the 
exclusive  \ise  of  inventions,  trade  marks  and 
trade  names,  upon  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations,  if  any,  re- 
specting registration  and  other  formalities. 

AITICLB    Vn 

1 .  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  party 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
taxes,  fees  or  charges  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  party,  or  to  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  levy  and  collection  thereof, 
more  burdensome  than  those  borne  by  na- 
tionals, residents  and  companies  of  any  third 
country.  In  the  case  of  nationals  of  either 
party  residing  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  party,  and  of  nationals  and  companies 
of  either  party  engaged  In  trade  or  other 
gainfiU  pursuit  or  in  nonprofit  activities 
therein,  such  taxes,  fees,  charges  and  re- 
quirements shall  not  be  more  burdensome 
than  those  borne  by  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  such  other  party. 

2.  Each  party,  however,  reserves  the  right 
to:  (a)  extend  specific  tax  advantages  only 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  or  pursuant  to 
agreements  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation or  the  mutual  protection  of  revenue; 
and  (b)  apply  special  requirements  as  to  the 
exemptions  of  a  personal  nature  allowed  to 
nonresidents  in  connection  with  income  and 
Inheritance  taxes. 

3.  Companies  of  either  party  shall  not  be 
subject,  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
party,  to  taxes  upon  any  income,  transac- 
tions or  capital  not  reasonably  allocable  or 
apportionable  to  such  territories. 

AXTicxx  vm 

1.  Each  party  shall  accord  to  products  of 
the  other  party,  from  whatever  place  and  by 


whatever  legally  authorized  carrier  arriving, 
and  to  products  destined  for  exportation  to 
the  territories  of  such  other  party,  by  what- 
ever route  and  by  whatever  legally  authorized 
carrier,  treatment  no  leas  favorable  than 
that  accorded  like  products  of.  or  destined 

for  export  to,  any  third  country,  in  all  nuit- 
ters  relating  to:  (a)  customs  duUes,  as  well 
as  any  other  charges,  regulations  and  for- 
malities levied  upon  or  in  connection  with 
importation  and  exportation:  and  (b)  in- 
ternal taxaUon,  sale,  distribution,  storage 
and  use. 

a.  Neither  party  shall  impose  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  on  the  importation  of  any 
product  of  the  other  party,  or  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  product  to  the  territories  of 
the  other  party,  unless  the  importation  of 
the  like  product  of.  or  the  exportation  of  the 
like  product  to,  all  third  countries  is  simi- 
larly restricted  or  prohibited. 

3.  Either  party  may  Impose  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  on  sanitary  or  other  customary 
grounds  of  a  noncommercial  nature,  or  In 
the  Intereat  of  preventing  deceptive  or  un- 
fair praotloes.  provided  such  prohlblUons  or 
reetrtctloaa  do  not  arbitrarily  dlaortmlnate 
agAlBst  the  oomaMrce  of  the  other  pM«y. 

«.  SMh  party  reeervse  the  right  to  aoeord 
special  advant^M:  (»)  %o  tdjMeat  coub- 
trtee  la  order  to  fSfCUluu  frontier  traSe.  or 
(b)  by  virtue  of  a  customs  union  or  fi«e 
trade  area  of  which  either  party  may  be- 
come a  member,  so  long  as  It  Informs  the 
other  party  of  tu  plans  and  affords  such  other 
party  adequate  opportunity  for  oonsuiuuon. 
Bach  party,  moreover,  reesrvss  rights  and 
obligations  It  may  have  under  the  Oeaeral 
Agreement  on  TarUTs  and  Trade,  and  ape- 
clal  advantages  It  may  accord  pursuant 
thereto. 

umcix  rx 

1.  The  parties  recognize  that  the  develop- 
ment of  their  economic  relations  will  benefit 
from  conditions  of  maximum  freedom  with 
respect  to  carrying  out  financial  payments 
and  transfers  between  their  respective  ter- 
ritories and  between  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  two  parties.  Accordingly,  each 
party  imdertakes  to  refrain  from  applying 
restrictions  on  such  payments  except  to  the 
extent  that  shortages  of  foreign  exchange 
may  require.  In  that  event,  the  party  ap- 
plying restrictions  undertakes  to  administer 
them  In  a  maimer  not  to  Influence  dlsad- 
vantageously  the  competitive  position  of  the 
conunerce,  transport,  or  investment  of  capi- 
tal of  the  other  pckrty  in  comparison  with 
the  commerce,  transport,  or  investments  of 
any  third  country. 

a.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  par- 
ty shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  leas  fa- 
vorable than  that  accorded  nationals  and 
companies  of  the  other  party,  or  of  any  third 
country,  with  re^>ect  to  all  matters  relating 
to  importation  and  exportation. 

3.  Neither  party  shall  impose  any  measure 
of  a  discriminatory  natxire  that  hinders  or 
prevents  the  Importer  or  exporter  of  product* 
of  either  ooimtry  from  obtaining  marine 
insxirance  on  such  products  In  companies  of 
either  party. 


1.  Between  the  territories  of  the  two  par- 
tie*  there  shall  be  freedom  ot  commerce  and 
navigation. 

a.  Vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  party, 
and  carrying  the  papers  required  by  its  law 
In  proof  of  nationality,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  vea*els  of  that  party  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  within  the  ports,  places,  and  waters 
of  the  other  party. 

8.  Vessels  of  either  party  shall  have  liberty, 
on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of  the  other 
party  and  on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of  any 
third  country,  to  come  with  their  cargoes  to 
all  ports,  places,  and  waters  of  the  other 
party  open  to  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. Such  vessels  and  cargoes  shall  in  all 
respects  be  accorded  national  treatment  and 
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moet-favored-natlon  treatment  within  the 
ports,  places,  and  waters  of  such  other  party: 
but  each  party  may  reserve  exclusive  rights 
and  privileges  to  its  own  vessels  with  re- 
spect to  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navi- 
gation. 

4.  Vessels  of  either  party  shall  be  accorded 
national  treatment  and  most-favored-nation 
treatment  by  the  other  party  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  carry  all  products  that  may  be 
carried  by  vessel  to  and  from  the  territory  of 
such  other  party;  and  such  products  shall 
be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favorable 
than  that  accorded  like  products  carried  in 
vessels  of  such  other  party,  with  respect  to 
(a)  duties  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  (b)  the 
administration  of  the  customs,  and  (c) 
bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  privileges  of 
this  nature. 

5.  Vessels  of  either  party  that  are  in  dis- 
tress shall  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  the 
nearest  port  or  haven  of  the  other  party,  and 
shall  receive  all  possible  friendly  treatment 
and  assistance. 

0-  The  term  "veseela,"  as  uasd  herein, 
means  all  types  of  vessels,  whether  privately 
owned  or  operated,  or  publicly  owned  or  op- 
erated: but  this  term  does  not.  except  with 
refarenoe  to  paragrapha  a  and  8  ot  the  prea- 
ent  article,  include  fishing  veasela  or  veseels 
of  WW. 

aancLi  n 

1.  t^e  present  treaty  ahall  not  preclude 
the  application  ot  meaaures: 

(a)  regulating  the  Importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  gold  or  silver: 

(b)  relating  to  fissionable  materials,  ths 
radioactive  byproducts  thereof,  or  the  sources 
thereof; 

(c)  regulating  the  production  of  or  traffic 
In  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war.  or  traffic  in  other  materials  carried  on 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a  military  establishment; 

(d)  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
a  party  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
international  peace  and  security,  or  neces- 
sary to  protect  Its  essential  security  Interests; 

(e)  denying  to  any  company  in  the  own- 
ership or  direction  of  which  nationals  of  any 
third  country  or  countries  have  directly  or 
indirectly  the  controlling  interest,  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  present  treaty,  except  with 
respect  to  recognition  of  Juridical  status  and 
with  respect  to  access  to  courts  of  Justice 
and  to  administrative  tribunals  and  agen- 
cies; and 

(f )  regarding  its  national  fisheries  and  the 
landing  of  the  products  thereof. 

a.  The  present  treaty  does  not  accord  any 
rights  to  engage  in  political  activities. 

3.  The  most-favored-nation  provisions  of 
the  present  treaty  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  goods  shall  not  extend  to  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  of  America  or 
It*  Territorie*  and  posaeesions,  irrespective 
of  any  future  change  in  their  political 
status,  to  one  another,  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
or  to  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

ASTicLjE  xn 

Each  party  shall  have  the  right  to  send 
consular  representatives  to  the  other  party, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  such  other  party 
as  to  the  persons  appointed  and  the  places 
at  which  they  reside.  Such  consular  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  permitted  to  perfc«-m 
such  consular  functions  and  shall  enjoy  such 
privileges  and  inununlties  as  are  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law  and  practice 
and  as  provided  In  the  protocol  to  this 
treaty. 

ASTicLX  xnz 

Each  party  shall  accord  S3rmpathetic  con- 
sideration to,  and  shall  afford  adequate  op- 
portunity for  consultation  regarding,  such 
representations  as  the  other  party  may  make 
with  respect  to  any  matter  affecting  the 
operation  nf  the  {H-eeent  treaty. 


AXTICLX  ziv 

The  territories  to  which  the  present  treaty 
extends  shall  comprise  all  areas  of  land  and 
water  under  the  sovereignty  or  authority  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  other  than 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Trtist  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and  Depend- 
encies. 

ABTICLX  XV 

The  present  treaty  shall  replace  and 
terminate  as  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and 
Oman  and  Dependencies  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  signed  at  Muscat  Sep- 
tember ai,  1833. 

ACTICLX   XVI 

1.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Muscat  as  soon  aa  possible. 

a.  The  present  treaty  shall  enter  Into  force 
1  month  after  the  day  of  exchange  of  ratlfl- 
catlona.  It  shall  remain  in  force  for  7  year* 
and  shall  continue  In  force  thereafter  until 
terminated  as  provided  herein. 

S.  Either  party  may,  by  glvlnt  1  ycWi 
written  notice  to  the  other  party,  terminate 
the  preeent  treaty  at  the  end  ot  the  Initial 
T-year  period  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

In  witness  whereof  Walter  K,  Bchwlnn. 
Consul  General  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  on  behalf  ot  the  Prealdsnt  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  Sultan  Bald  bin  Taimur  bin 
Faisal.  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  and  De- 
pendencies, on  his  own  behalf,  have  aigned 
the  present  treaty  and  have  affixed  thereto 
their  respective  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and 
Arabic  language,  both  equally  authentic,  at 
Salalah  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oman,  this  20th 
day  of  December,  1958.  which  corresponds 
to  the  9th  day  of  Jumada  II.  1378. 

Waltek  K.  Scmnmr. 
Said  bin  Taimxtb. 

pxotocoi. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  for  the  ex- 
change Of  consular  representatives  contained 
in  article  XII  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  Eco- 
nomic Relations  and  Consular  Rights  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and 
Oman  and  Dependencies,  it  Is  understood 
that  consular  officers  of  either  party  serving 
In  the  territories  of  the  other  party  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  following  functions 
and  to  enjoy  the  following  rights,  privileges, 
and  Immunities: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  protection  of 
nationals  of  the  sending  state,  a  consular 
officer  may: 

(a)  Interview,  communicate  with,  advise 
or  assist  citizens  of  the  sending  state; 

(b)  Visit  and  commtinicate  with  citizens 
of  the  sending  state  who  are  taken  into 
custody. 

a.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  citizen  of 
the  sending  state,  a  consular  officer  may, 
within  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate  Judi- 
cial authorities  and  If  permissible  under 
local  laws. 

(a)  Take  provisional  custody  of  personal 
property  left  by  the  deceased; 

(b)  Represent  the  Interests  of  absent  heirs 
In  estates  of  deceased  persons; 

(c)  Receive  for  transmission  to  his  non- 
resident countrymen  money  or  movable 
prop>erty  of  all  kinds  due  them  from  estates. 

8.  With  respect  to  shipping: 

(a)  A  consular  officer  may  visit  vessels  of 
the  sending  state  or  be  visited  by  their  mas- 
ters and  crews; 

(b)  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
administrative  and  Judicial  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  to  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  or  offenses  which  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  port  or  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  re- 


ceiving state  applicable  to  vessels  of  any 
state  in  its  ports  and  territorial  waters,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Parties  that  a  consular 
officer  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  contro- 
versies. Including  wage  and  contract  disputes, 
on  board  vessels  of  the  sending  state  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  receiving  state;  and 

(c)  A  consxUar  officer  shall  be  informed  by 
the  local  authorities  in  case  vessels  of  the 
sending  state  are  wrecked  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  receiving  state,  so  that  he  may 
help  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  persons  on 
board  and  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and 
cargoes. 

4.  In  connection  with  notarlals  and  mis- 
cellaneous services,  a  consular  officer  may: 

(a)  Issue  notices  to  and  receive  declara- 
tions from  citizens  of  the  sending  state  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  that  state; 

(b)  Validate  acts,  documents,  or  other 
legal  instruments: 

(c)  Take  evidence  In  behalf  of  courts  of 
the  sending  state: 

(d)  Administer  oaths: 

(e)  Obtain  copies  or  extracts  from  doeu- 
ments  of  public  registry;  and 

(t)  Inquire  Into  mattera  pertaining  to  th« 
Interests  of  dtlaena  of  the  sending  state. 

ft.  A  consular  oflieer  may  renew  and  Issue 
passports  and  issue  visas. 

6.  A  consular  oOoer  has  the  right  to  com- 
municste  with  hla  government  and  other 
consular  and  diplomatic  establlshmenu  ot 
the  sending  state: 

(a)  By  public  meanst 

(b)  By  courier:  .  i 

(c)  By  sealed  official  pouches  or  other  oS- 
clal  containers;  and 

(d)  By  public  telegraph  either  in  clear  or 
in  coded  language. 

7.  Throughout  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment In  the  receiving  state,  a  consular  officer 
who  is  a  national  of  the  sending  state  and 
who  does  not  have  the  status  in  the  receiving 
state  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  and  who  is  not  engaged  in 
any  other  business,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  duty-free  import  of  baggage,  effects  and 
other  articles,  including  vehicles  and  vessels 
(but  not  larger  than  motor  launches)  for 
the  personal  use  of  himself  and  his  imme- 
diate family.  Such  consular  officer  shall  also 
be  exempt  from  all  manner  of  direct  taxes 
or  similar  charges  except  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  acquisition,  ownership,  or  occu- 
pation of  immovable  property  situated  In 
the  receiving  state; 

(b)  Income  received  from  sotirces  within 
the  receiving  state;  and 

(c)  The  passing  of  property  at  death. 

8.  The  immunities  of  a  consular  officer  <x 
employee  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  sending 
state  and  not  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
receiving  state  and  who  is  not  engaged  In 
any  other  business  include: 

(a)  Exemption  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  receiving  state  with  respect 
to  acts  performed  within  the  scope  of  his 
official  duties; 

(b)  Exemption  from  having  to  produce 
documents  from  consular  archies  or  give  evi- 
dence on  matter  falling  within  the  scope  of 
official  duties; 

(c)  Exemption  from  arrest  or  prosecution 
except  when  charged  with  crimes  other  than 
mlsdeameanors; 

(d)  Exemption  from  having  him  or  his 
dependents  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
alien  registration,  residence  permits,  and 
similar  regulations  applicable  generally  to 
aliens; 

(e)  Exemption  fnnn  all  estate,  inheritance, 
succession,  or  similar  taxes  imposed  in  the 
receiving  state  with  resp>ect  to  movable  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
consular  officer  or  employee  and  used  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  and 
which  does  not  exceed  In  value  two  times  the 
amount  of  all  salary  and  allowances  re- 
ceived by  such  consular  officer  or  employee 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  death. 
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9.  The  rlghU  of  the  sending  State  in- 
clMAt: 

(a)  The  right  to  own,  lease,  or  build  build- 
ings and  appurtenances  necessary  for  con- 
sular offices  and  staff  residences; 
-(b)  InTlolablllty  of  archlTSs: 

(c)  Inviolability  of  official  correspondence. 

(d)  Immunity  from  entry  or  search  except 
In  case  of  a  disaster,  or  unless  there  Is  ground 
for  belief  that  a  crime  of  violence  has  been 
or  la  about  to  be  committed  or  that  an  In- 
dividual suspected  of  a  crime  has  taken 
refuge  In  a  consxilar  building; 

(e)  Elxemptlon  from  taxation,  other  than 
charges  levied  for  services  or  local  public  Im- 
provements by  which  the  premises  are  bene- 
fited; 

(f)  Duty-free  Import  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  oonsiUar  buildings  and  appurten- 
ances, including  residences;  and 

(g)  Duty-free  import  of  all  articles,  in- 
cluding vehicles  and  vessels  (but  not  larger 
than  motor  launches)  for  the  official  use  of 
the  consular  establishment. 

In  witness  whereof  Walter  K.  Schwinn, 
consul  general  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and 
Sultan  Said  bin  Talmur  bin  Faisal,  Sultan  (A 
Muscat  and  Oman  and  Dependencies,  on  his 
'^  own  behalf  have  signed  the  present  protocol 
and  have  affixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 
Done  in  duplicate  In  the  English  and  Ara- 
bic languages,  both  equally  authentic,  at  8a- 
lalah  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oman,  this 
twentieth  day  of  December  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  flfty-elght,  which  corresponds 
to  the  ninth  day  of  Jumada  n  one  thousand 
three  hundred  seventy-eight. 

Walteb  K.  Schwinn. 
Said    bin    Tauctts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreigm  Relations  has  a  brief  statement 
to  make  on  the  treaty.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  come  to  order.  It  would  save  us 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  treaty  of  amity,  economic  rela- 
tions, and  consular  rights  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat  and  Oman  would  super- 
sede a  comparable  treaty  of  friendship 
and  commerce  signed  at  Muscat  in  1833. 
The  State  Department  feels  that  the  old 
treaty  Is  no  longer  adequate.  It  was 
originally  designed  to  guarantee  the 
rights  and  security  of  American  seamen 
and  shipowners  whose  vessels  might 
have  foimdered  on  the  Omanl  Coast  or 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Muscat. 
There  was,  of  course,  little  economic  in- 
tercourse at  that  time  between  this 
country  and  the  territory  of  Oman,  then 
as  now  a  backward  and  feudal  area. 

The  new  treaty  Is  similar  to  17  that 
have  been  formed  since  the  war,  and 
comparable  to  about  18  other  treaties 
made  before  the  war.  The  purpose  of 
this  treaty  is  to  provide  rules  and  guaran- 
tees for  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  in  the  city  of  Muscat  and 
the  territory  of  Oman.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  expects  that  such  an  agree- 
ment will  In  turn  provide  conditions 
favorable  to  investment  in  the  area.  It 
win  also  provide  a  basis  for  an  agreement 
to  reopen  a  UJS.  consulate  in  the  area. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is  in 
confusion,  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct  in  his  observa- 


tion.   The  Senate  will  please  come  to 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  pro- 
ceed.       

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr,  President, 
Muscat  and  Oman  is  an  IndependeAt 
state,  with  traditional  associations  with 
Great  Britain.  Yet  both  the  boundaries 
and  sovereignty  of  the  territory  of  Oman 
are  matters  of  considerable  dispute. 
The  British  contend  that  Oman,  both 
the  coastal  and  inner  mountain  region, 
comes  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  city  of 
Muscat  and  its  Sultan.  The  Arab 
League  has  been  arguing  on  the  side  of  an 
independent  status.  The  question  was 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  In 
1957.  and  the  United  States  abstained, 
on  the  ground  that  the  legal  character 
of  Oman's  boundaries  was  In  doubt. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  been  assured  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  this  treaty  is 
nothing  more  than  what  it  purports  to  be. 
and  will  have  no  political  rep>ercussioiui 
in  the  Arab  world.  Indeed,  the  neigh- 
boring Arab  states  have  been  informed, 
and  none  of  them  has  offered  any  ob- 
jections. This  is  a  remote,  largely 
underdeveloped  territory.  But  it  is  bor- 
dered by  areas  rich  in  oil  and  may  itself 
contain  rich  fields.  It  is  likely  that 
American  investment  in  Muscat  and 
Oman  is  on  the  rise.  The  Department 
of  State  wishes  to  estabUsh  consular  rep- 
resentation in  the  country,  and  the 
committee  Is  confident  that  this  will  be  a 
useful  move. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
treaty,  because  it  may  present  an 
analogy — and  I  want  to  be  sure  it  does 
not — to  a  treaty  we  entered  into  with 
Saudi  Arabia  in  June  of  1951,  under 
which  that  government  has  excluded 
American  personnel,  even  American  mil- 
itary personnel,  on  the  groimd  that  they 
were  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
antithetical  to  our  Institutions  and  tra- 
ditions than  such  an  attitude.  What- 
ever may  be  said  for  our  practical  situa- 
tion with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  air  base  at  Dhahran,  and  that  we  may 
face  other  problems  in  the  Arab  world, 
I  would  certainly  not  wish  to  be  a  party 
to  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  under  which  the  kind  of 
inequity  and  the  kind  of  attitude  which 
prevail  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  which  are 
so  opposed  to  all  our  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions, could  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that 
under  the  Saudi  Arabian  treaty  the  par- 
ticular section  \mder  which  it  is  alleged 
the  action  can  take  place  is  section  14. 
which  says  that  all  American  personnel 
must  obtain  Saudi  Arabian  visas.  There 
Is  also  a  provision  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2  of  the  treaty  that  a  detailed 
list  of  names  and  identities  of  personnel 
and  employees  who  are  to  enter  the 
country  must  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
particular  treaty  which  is  before  the 
Senate  now  follows  a  classic  pattern  for 
such  treaties.  Indeed,  it  is  compared 
v^'Xth.  the  treaty  which  we  made  with 
Ii-an.     In  respect  to  Iran  there  is  no 


such  situation  as  I  have  described  with 
respect  to  Saudi  Arabia,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  a  question,  if  I  may  have  his 
attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  suspend. 
TTie  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  desires  to  address  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  there  Is  any  provision 
in  the  treaty  presently  under  considera- 
tion, with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and 
Oman,  which  could  lead  us  into  the  same 
kind  of  cul-de-sac  we  face  as  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  treaty.  That  is  the  first 
part  of  my  questlmL  The  second  part 
Is  whether  the  Senator  feels  we  might 
get  into  such  a  situation,  based  upon  his 
own  inquiry  and  Investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  treaty  before  us. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  not.  This  is  a  very  simple 
treaty,  and  it  does  not  involve  anything 
similar  to  the  considerations  which  led 
to  the  situation  in  Saudi  Arabia,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  I  am 
quite  svire  this  will  not  be  the  same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Though  I  speak  uni- 
laterally. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  deprecates  as  much  as 
I  do  the  situation  we  encountered  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  The  Sen&tor  from 
New  York  is  quite  correct.  He  knows 
that  problem  grew  out  of  a  very  difficult 
situation  related  to  the  airbase  at 
Dhahran.  There  is  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  treaty  presently  imder  considera- 
tion, which  is  comparable  to  the  other 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  the 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  Uie  reeo- 
lution  of  ratification,  which  the  clerk 
wiUread. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Jteso/t>ed  ( tvDO-thirda  of  the  Senatort  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  tha  rattOeatloa  of 
Executive  A.  SSth  Congress,  1st  aeMioo,  a 
treaty  ot  amity,  economic  relations,  and 
consular  rights  between  the  Prealdant  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Sultan  of 
Miiscat  and  Oman  and  dependencies,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Salalah  on  December  30,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BykoI. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahonxy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  FaaARj  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  FrearI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton! 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water]  is 
detained  on  official  business,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 89 


Aiken 

Oore 

MarUn 

Allott 

Oreen 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

BarUett 

Hart 

Moss 

Beau 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Muskle 

BtMh 

Hlckcnlooper 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Hill 

Pastors 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hmska 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cartaoa 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Caae,  N.J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Schoeppcl 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Johnston,  SO. 

Scott 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Clark 

Keating 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

StennlB 

CurtU 

Kerr 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Lausche 

WUey 

Dworshak 

Long 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Wllllamn,  Del. 

Kllender 

McClellan 

Yar  borough 

Bngle 

McOee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Ma^nuson 

Young,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Bible 

Frear 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ooldwater 

O'Mahoney 

Church 

McNamara 

Russell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring therein,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Elxecutive  A  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tliat  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


ARMED  FORCES  NOMINATIONS  RE- 
PORTED FAVORABLY  AND  PLACED 
ON  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  armed  services 


reported  favorably  and  placed  on  the 
Vice  President's  desk  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  James  G.  Polk,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

MODIFICATION  OP  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLANS  II  OF  1939,  AND  NO.  2 
OF  1953— VETO  MESSAGE  (S.  DOC. 
25) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President's  veto 
message  withholding  his  approval  from 
Senate  bill  144  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  withholding  his  ap- 
proval from  Senate  bill  144,  to  modify 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  n  of  1939,  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  which 
was  read. 

(For  veto  message,  see  Congressional 
Record  of  April  27,  1959,  p.  6816.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  de- 
bate be  limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  of  30  minutes  is  divided 
equally. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  for  debate  has  been  fixed  at  30 
minutes  with  15  minutes  to  each  side. 
At  the  end  of  the  debate  we  shall  vote 
on  the  President's  veto  of  the  REA  reor- 
ganization bill.  The  veto  message  is 
short,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  states 
the  whole  case  very  well.  In  returning 
the  bill  without  his  approval  the  Presi- 
dent analyzes  the  whole  matter  when  he 
says: 

The  Mil  provides  that.  In  the  approval 
and  disapproval  of  loans,  the  Administrator 


of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion, direction  or  other  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
REA  would  be  exercised  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  sui>er vision  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  suspend  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEa^r.  The  President  uses 
one  phrase  which  I  believe  expresses  the 
whole  story.  He  states  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  into  law  would  mark  "a 
major  retreat  from  sound  administra- 
tive ix>licy  and  practice." 

I  thoroughly  concur  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage. I  point  out  that  R£A  was  placed 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultiure,  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  20  years 
ago.  It  was  done  in  the  administration 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  has  worked 
well,  and  it  is  working  well  today.  The 
operation  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendation which  was  made  by  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  They  felt  that  one  of 
the  weaknesses  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  was  the  lack  of  a 
clear  line  of  responsibility  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  in  some  of  our  agencies 
and  departments. 

In  placing  REA  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary,  we  conformed  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  finest  administrative 
brains  in  the  country,  and  we  followed 
out  a  long  line  of  practice  which  goes 
back  to  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Nothing  has  appeared  in  the  record  to 
indicate  that  the  bill  should  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  first  instance. 

The  REA  Administrator  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  among  other 
things  he  said  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Director  have  never  interfered  with 
his  position  and  that  he,  the  Adminis- 
trator, makes  the  loans.  I  point  out  that 
there  is  something  more  involved  here 
than  just  this  matter. 

If  we  can  do  this  in  this  instance, 
what  is  to  prevent  us  from  saying  to 
Secretary  Seaton,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior:  "You  supervise  and  control 
all  of  the  Interior  Department  except 
projects  which  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation"? 
What  is  to  permit  Congress  from  saying 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  "You 
run  your  show,  but  when  it  comes  to 
loans  for  defense  purposes,  you  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  about  them"?  What 
is  to  prevent  Congress  from  sasdng  to 
Secretary  Benson,  "You  run  your  show, 
but  when  it  comes  to  loans  made  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
there,  of  course,  you  shall  have  nothing 
to  say  whatever"? 

This,  then,  becomes  a  weapon,  which, 
in  my  Judgment  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent wliich  will  one  day  havmt  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  if  it  fails  to  sustain 
the  veto  today. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  a  Member  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. At  that  time  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electriflcation  Administration 
had  the  same  authority  he  now  has. 
Certain  authority  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
bill.  I  do  not  like  to  embarrass  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  did  the  Ad- 
ministrator have  any  complaints  from 
any  of  the  Senator's  constituents  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  was 
Interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Rural 
Electriflcation  Administration?  I  can 
only  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that,  so  far  as  I  recall  I  never  Interfered 
with  a  single  loan  made  by  the  Rural 

Electriflcation  Administrator,  except  one 
time,  and  then,  on  that  loan,  he  subse- 
quently told  me  he  thought  I  was  right. 
I  gave  him  support  hundreds  of  times 
when  he  needed  help  In  particular  sit- 
uations.   I  believe  that  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  can  help  more  than 
hinder  the  Administrator  if  he  has  the 
authority  which  he  now  has  and  which 
he  would  lose  if  the  Humphrey  bill  were 

enacted.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  IlUnois  that  I  intend  to  support 
the  veto  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
became  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
while  we  were  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  remember  the  days 
when  we  stood  together  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  recall 
many  felicitous  conferences  we  had  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  always 
found  a  common  ground.  We  did  so  be- 
cause the  line  of  authority  ran  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  whenever  any  dlfBculty 
arose. 

That  is  aU  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  asking  for  with  respect 
to  the  veto.   It  ought  to  be  sustained. 

No  case  can  be  made  that  the  RSA 
has  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  present 
arrangement.  The  power  output  has 
doubled.  In  the  past  8  or  7  years  the 
agency  made  the  greatest  progress  it  has 
ever  made.  In  excess  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars have  been  loaned.  There  has  been 
no  Interference.  Delinquencies  are  al- 
most at  the  vanishing  point.  The  net 
worth  of  the  cooperatives  has  practi- 
cally tripled.  There  has  been  no  quai-- 
rel  whatever  on  that  score.  There  has 
been  a  little  dllBculty  with  respect  to 
a  cooperative  in  Indiana.  Suddenly 
there  comes  a  proposal  to  shear  a  Cab- 
inet member  of  his  authority  over  a  com- 
ponent agency. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  said  If  in  a 
large  corporation  the  board  of  dlrectori 
■Aid  to  the  president.  "You  run  the  ahow. 
but  you  will  have  nothing  to  uy  about 
the  sales  department."  How  efBcient 
would  it  b«?  How  far  would  any  sug- 
Restlon  like  that  get?  Yet  it  is  pi'oposed 
to  say  to  a  Cabinet  member,  "You  can 


supervise,  you  can  do  all  these  things, 
but  you  cannot  touch  a  very  important 
function  in  one  of  your  component  agen- 
cies." 

I  point  out  that  under  the  law  the  REA 
Administrator  is  appointed  for  10  long 
yeai-s.  He  cannot  be  disciplined  by  the 
Secretary.  He  cannot  be  removed.  I 
can  think  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties  which 
might  arise  unless,  in  the  first  instance, 
there  is  supervisory  authority  from  top 
to  bottom,  so  that  difficulties  will  never 
eventuate  and  have  to  fall  into  the  lap 
of  the  PreUdent  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  bad  practice  to  enact  his  kind  of  leg- 
islation. 

I  hope  that  as  we  realize  the  long- 
range  implications  of  the  bill  there  will 
be  enough  votes  in  the  Senate  today  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said,  and  also  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said.  As  a  Senator  who  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  agency  for 
REA  when  the  issue  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  weeks  ago.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  as  It  passed,  which  left  REA  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  took 
away  from  the  SecreUry  any  rights  to 
loan  supervision. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  it  passed 
fails  to  provide  good  administrative 
practice.  What  it  proposes  is  not  good 
business  practice  in  any  sense  of  the 
term. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  favored 
establishing  a  separate  agency,  if  that 
is  what  they  wanted,  but  not  to  leave  it 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
shear  the  head  of  the  Department  of  ad- 
ministrative power  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  responsibilities  as  head 
of  that  Department. 

I  believe  the  President's  veto  is  ut- 
terly sound,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  it 
will  be  sustained.  It  is  a  matter  of 
good  business,  good  administrative  pol- 
icy, and  plain  commonsense. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  find  myself  In 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  said.  I  did  not  vote  for  a 
separate  agency.  However,  if  we  are 
to  give  a  man  authority  and  put  him 
off  by  himself,  we  should  provide  him 
a  separate  agency.  However,  if  he  is 
supposed  to  be  under  the  head  of  a 
department,  we  had  better  let  the  head 
of  the  department  have  some  Jurisdic- 
tion over  him. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  reclamation,  as 
most  Senators  know.  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  favor  legislation  which  would 
give  Mr.  Dominy.  who  is  the  new  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  authority 
to  decide  what  reclamation  projects 
shall  go  through,  with  the  Secretaiy  of 
tht  Interior  having  no  authority  over 
that  subject. 

I  oould  go  through  the  other  Depart- 
mento.  My  friend  Bob  Anderaoo  has 
authority  over  the  Treuury  Depart- 
ment. I  would  not  think  of  setting  up  a 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  so  that  the 
Director  of  that  Bureau  would  be  under 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Titasmy  but  that 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
never  have  a  word  to  say  to  him.  He 
might  be  appointed  for  10  years. 

That.  I  think.  Is  the  tragic  adminis- 
trative error  which  is  contained  in  the 
bill  which  was  passed  and  which  the 
Piesldent.  most  properly,  has  vetoed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  In  control  of  the  time 
on  this  side,  but  he  has  given  me  the 
privilege  of  using  some  of  it.  I  yield 
mjrself  5  minutes. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  again  today 
In  support  of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage. The  arguments  are  the  same  as 
were  made  at  the  time  S.  144  was  passed. 
Let  us  look  at  them  for  a  moment. 

I  know  there  is  serious  concern  In  this 
body  over  the  administrative  practice. 
The  truth  is  that  there  vas  a  group  of 
Senators  who  wanted  a  completely  inde- 
pendent agency  for  REA.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  indeE>endent  agency  was 
as  follows:  That  the  REA  is  a  bank,  in 
fact;  that  REA  is  in  the  business  of 
lending  money;  and  that,  therefore, 
REA  should  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  and  clear  of  any  political  consid- 
eration. 

Congress,  in  establishing  REA,  pro- 
vided that  the  Administrator  would  be 
appointed  on  a  nonpartisan.  10-year 
basis,  so  that  no  matter  what  adminis- 
tration was  in  power,  the  REA  adminis- 
trator would  have  more  years  of  tenure 
of  position  than  the  two  terms  of  any 
administration.  ?^is  Is  the  only  way 
we  have  of  insulating  an  adminlstratve 
agency  from  politicfd  control. 

I  repeat;  There  Is  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  Senate  that,  on  the  one  hand.  REA 
should  be  in  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  which  I  agree.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  a  feeling  that  REA  should 
be  a  completely  independent  agency. 
So  what  was  done  by  8.  144  was  to  keep 
REA,  for  purposes  of  accounting,  per- 
sonnel, bookkeeping,  budgeting,  and  pre- 
sentation of  REA  policy  to  Congress  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture.  That  fulfllls  the  require- 
ment of  the  Hoover  Commission  In  Its 
relationship  to  what  Is  called  good  house- 
keeping—the housekeeping  functions  of 
an  agency  within  a  department. 

The  second  feature  which  was  recom- 
mended by  certain  Senator*— and  I  be- 
lieve a  substantikl  number  voted  for  it 

was  an  independent  agency,  which  made 
REA,  so  far  as  its  loanmaklng  functions 
are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  granting 
of  funds  to  local  rural  cooperatives  is 
concerned,  independent  of  any  kind  of 
political  control.  The  REA  Adminis- 
trator has  complete  authority,  aa  he  had 
at  the  inception  of  the  REA  act.  Sec- 
ond, the  REA  Administrator  has  com- 
plete authority,  as  he  had  under  the 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1939. 

Why  was  it  that  S.  144  was  brought 
before  us?  Because  at  the  Ume  of  the 
Reorganisauon  Act  of  19M,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said,  and  the  record 
so  reveals,  that  If  any  adminleti'atlve 
changes  were  to  be  made  In  RBA— ad- 
ministrative changes  about  whleh  many 
Senators  worried,  and  so  expresaed 
themaelvee— the  SecreUry  would  notify 
the  approprlaU  oommlttees  of  Cong  rets 
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before  anything  was  done.  He  also  said 
he  intended  to  do  nothing  in  that 
resi>ect.  He  mtended  only,  as  he  said, 
under  the  terms  of  the  overall  Reorgan- 
ization Act,  to  keep  REA  as  it  was  under 
the  act  of  1939. 

What  happened?  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  do  something.  He  ap- 
pointed a  man  who  did  not  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation  to  be  the  supervisor  of 
all  farm  credit  services.  One  of  those 
farm  credit  services  was  REA.  That 
supervisor,  a  Mr.  Scott,  who,  I  am  cer- 
tain, is  a  very  fine  man,  found  himself 
in  the  position  of  having  supervisory 
control  over  a  presidentlally  appointed. 
Senate-confirmed  REA  Administrator. 
In  other  words,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  REA,  an  official  was  ap- 
pointed who  had  supervisory  power  over  , 
the  REA  Administrator  exclusive  of  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 

SKLLl  tcatifled  before  our  committee  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  happening. 
Other  Senators  did  the  same.  The  Sec- 
retary assured  them  it  would  not  hap- 
pen. The  SecreUry  assured  me  that  it 
would  not  happ>en.  But  it  did.  There- 
fore, what  we  have  attempted  to  do  is 
to  protect  the  administrative  £oundnes.s 
of  this  agency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fiscal  independence  of  the  agency,  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes  more. 

This  procedure  is  not  unusual.  The 
best  argument  which  can  be  made  in 
this  body  is  for  an  Independent  REA 
agency,  in  terms  of  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  agency.  But  that  would 
violate  what  are  called  administrative 
procedures  of  management,  personnel, 
budgeting,  and  accovintlng. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration granU  mon(  y  and  makes  loans. 
It  does  not  have  over  it  a  Secretary  who 
has  the  right  to  counteract  the  making 
of  such  loans  or  grants  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  is  a  loan- 
making  agency,  and  has  on  its  board  the 
SecreUry  of  Commerce,  does  not  permit 
the  SecreUry  of  Commerce  to  deny  the 
making  of  loans. 

We  are  asking  the  same  thing  for 
REA:  That  the  REA  Administrator,  who 
is  not  a  political  appointee,  whose  term 
overlaps  those  of  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Uie  Piesldent.  be  granted 
complete  independence  in  the  loanmak- 
lng functions.  ^ 

Let  us  consider  another  great  agency 
In  the  Oovernmcnt.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  some  Senutoi-s  would  feel  If 
TVA  were  under  the  thumb  of  the  Sec- 
reUry of  the  InUrlor  In  some  of  lU 
activities  relating  to  iU  financing.  No: 
they  want  Independence  for  TVA  when 
it  comes  to  iU  financing.  So  do  I.  I 
think  this  Is  exactly  w  here  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  fiscal  management  Is  involved. 
We  do  not  want  to  liave  political  con- 
siderations advanced  where  loans  or 
granU  are  to  be  made  available.  That 
is  why  we  have  selected  means  and 
methods.  In  this  particular  measure,  to 
keep  the  administration  of  REA  In  the 
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D?partmcnt  of  Agriculture,  but  the  loan- 
making  functions  in  the  independence 
of  the  REA  Administrator. 

No  one  is  trying  to  insult  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  No  one  is  trying 
to  say  there  has  been  conoiption  in 
REA.  or  even  mismanagement.  All  we 
are  saying  is:  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

We  are  saying  that  some  Senators  in 
1953  were  worried  that  someone  would 
tamper  with  REA,  and  found  their  wor- 
ries being  fulfilled.  There  was  some 
tampering.  The  agreement  was  not 
kept.     What  we  are  doing  is  exactly 

what  was  done  in  1939,  because  from 
1939  to  1953,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  over- 
all, general  supervision,  he  did  not  ap- 
point somebody  to  be  supervisor  over 
REA,  as  in  the  present  situation.  He 
left  the  REA  autonomous;  he  left  it  inde- 
pendent. What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  blend  the  original  act  of  1936 
with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939. 
Both  of  them  were  sound.  Both  of  them 
worked  well.     I  think  we  have  a  good 

objective. 

I  regret  that  the  Pi-esident  has  seen 
fit  to  veto  the  bill,  because  the  bill  does 
not  violate  sound  principle-^  of  adminis- 
tration. If  it  does  violate  sound  prin- 
ciples of  administration,  then  so  does 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  so 
does  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministration. I  think  the  bill  contains 
good  principles,  principles  which  should 
be  maintained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  yield?  I 
had  3  minutes,  which  I  have  already 
yielded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  analogy 
bet\^-een  REA  and  TVA.  TVA  is  an  inde- 
pendent body,  created  by  Congress.  It 
has  always  been  independent. 

But  the  REA  is  a  component  agency 
m  a  Cabinet  Department,  and  there  is  no 
analogy  whatsoever  between  it  and  the 
TVA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  in  the  financing  functions  of 
the  two  there  is  an  analogy.  The  analogy 
is  that  when  it  comes  to  the  money  the 
REA  is  a  loaning  agency,  and  the  TVA 
is  a  financing  agency.  Furthermore.  I 
point  out  that,  under  the  urging  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CurtisI 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell I  we  have  Uken  the  first  step,  name- 
ly, that  of  prcsen'ing  the  independence 
of  the  loan-making  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Then  we  have  taken  the 
second  step;  we  have  acted  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  reports— in  particular,  one 
of  the  fundamenUl  principles  of  those 
reporu.  to  the  effect  that  the  housekeep- 
ing functions,  the  budgeting,  the  pur- 
chasing, the  procurement,  the  minu- 
tiae— the  toUl  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration—be  kept  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

This  measure  provides  for  good  ad- 
mlnlNtratlon.  and  at  the  same  time  it 
protects  the  Independence  of  the  REA  in 
U  i  vltnl  function  of  granting  loans. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,   the 

greatest   study   of   administration    ever 

made  disagrees  with  the  Senator  from 

MinnesoU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield  1  minute  to 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  REA  is  picked 
on  the  basis  of  his  special  qualifications 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  REA,  par- 
ticularly its  loans;  and  his  nomination 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Whereas  the  super- 
visor whom  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
can.  and  recently  has,  placed  over  the 
Administrator  of  the  REA  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  need  not  have 
any  special  qualifications  in  connection 
with  the  REA;  is  that  not  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  supervisor,  over  whom  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  p>ower  of  confirmation,  and 
who  is  not  particularly  selected  on  the 
basis  of  his  ability  in  connection  with 
REA  matters,  has  been  using  this  power 
of  supervision  over  the  Administrator  of 
the  REA? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  has  testified 
that  he  has  the  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  for  what- 
ever purpose  he  \vishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  foi- 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  members 
and  leaders  of  REA  coopei-atives  from  all 
over  the  country.  „ 

These  experienced  men  had  come  to 
Washington  to  ask  Congress  to  restore 
to  their  REA  Administrator  the  full  au- 
thority for  making  loans  and  handling 
other  financial  matters. 

This  bill  as  originally  conceived,  was 
In  response  to  the  requests — the  pleas — 
of  these  REA  people.  It  was  not— as 
some  have  said  recently— a  slap  at  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  sound 
legislation  that  gives  to  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator-nominated by  the  President 
and  approved  by  Congi-eas— the  author- 
ity to  handle  the  most  ImporUnt  func- 
tion of  this  pi"ogram— that  of  loan 
making. 

I  supported  this  bill  In  committee:  I 
voted  for  It  and  spoke  In  IU  behalf  on 
the  SenaU  floor,  because  I  beUeve  it  Is 
a  sound  bill  and  li  In  the  best  InteresU 
of  the  future  of  RBA. 

I  regret  that  the  President  saw  fit  to 
veto  thU  bill,  and  believe  It  Important 
for  the  future  of  the  RIA  that  the  Con- 
gress Uko  prompt  action  to  override  this 
veto. 
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Mr,  PTMldtnt.  Z  now  wlih  to  Mk  thi 
diiUmuiahMl  Itnator  from  MinnMot* 
whtthtr  It  li  true  that  th«  •forctary  ot 
Agrloulturt  hM  not  don*  what  h«  ftgrMd 
ht  would  do  In  rnftrd  to  th«  handUni  of 
thtlllA? 

Mr.  HUMFHRSy.  Yti.  In  fact,  tht 
Stnator  from  Mluourl  hu  railed  tht 
point  whloh  pr«olplUt«d  thla  bill.  Th« 
■ooritary  of  Airloulturt,  In  rMponat  to 
an  inquiry  by  tht  dlitlniulthtd  Stnator 
fi-om  Otorgla  I  Mr,  RuitiLbl.  lald  that  If 
any  ohaniN  rtlattng  to  tht  RXA  wtrt  to 
bt  madt  undtr  tht  Rtorganlutlon  Act  of 
1953,  ht.  tht  Storttary,  would  flnt  oomt 
to  tht  oommlttttt  of  CongrtM  and  would 
propoM  tht  ohangti  and  would  obtain 
oongrtiilonal  advtot  and  oonitnt  btfort 
auoh  changti  wtrt  madt.  But  nothing 
of  that  tort  tvtr  ooourrtd.  Initead.  tht 
ohangti  wtrt  madt.  A  luptrvtaor  wat 
plaotd  In  ohargt— ont  who  li  not  ap- 
polnttd  by  the  President  or  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  supervisor  has  testi- 
fied that  he  hac  supervisory  control,  even 
If  he  haa  not  exercised  It.  Z  believe  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  put  his  finger 
directly  on  the  reason  for  this  proposed 
legislation.  It  Is  not  proposed  because 
there  has  been  maladministration.  It 
Is  proposed  because  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  understanding  which  the 
Senate  had  as  to  the  reorganliatlon. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  recall 
that  last  February,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture agreed  to  present  an  omnibus 
farm  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  did,  Indeed. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  my  control? 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  addlUonal 
minutes  to  tht  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  la  recognised  for 
a  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mlmiesota  does  not  know, 
does  he,  that  up  to  this  time  any  omni- 
bus bill  has  come  to  us  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  of  none. 
In  fact.  I  know  to  the  contrary;  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  has  indicated  that 
It  is  not  going  to  send  such  a  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  past  experience  it  is  no  surprise 
to  me  to  find  that  REA  members 
throughout  the  Nation  and  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  want  to  return 
to  the  REA  Administrator  the  loan  mak- 
ing functions  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
future  effectiveness  of  the  REA  the  Sen- 
ate will  override  the  Presidents  veto. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  desire  to  use 
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furthtr  of  tht  tlmt  rtmalnlni  undtr  hU 
control  t 
Mr.  HUMPKMDY.     Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  Z 

•uggtit  that  thost  who  favor  supporting 
tht  vtto  now  UN  tht  tlmt  avallablt  to 
thtm. 

Mr.  DZIUC8IN.  Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  how 
much  tlmt  rtmalns  to  our  sldt? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  let 
mt  ask  how  much  tlmt  rtmalni  to  our 
tldt. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht 
Chair  Is  advlstd  that  tht  propontnts 
havt  3  mlnutti  rtmainlng  and  tht  op- 
pontnts  havt  S  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DZRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  under  my  control  to 
tht  dlitlngulKhtd  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  AiKBNl. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognised  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  I  cannot 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
this  bill.  The  bill  lUelf  doet  nothing  to 
improve  the  program  of  the  REA.  The 
bin  violates  the  concepts  of  good  gov- 
ernment, by  delegating  authority  to  a 
subordinate  official  of  the  Department— 
In  this  case  the  Administrator  of  REA— 
and  by  giving  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment no  control  over  the  action  of  such 
ofBclal,  for  whose  acts  he  Is  otherwise 
re.<sponsible. 

If  the  veto  were  overridden,  such  ac- 
tion would  be  interpreted  by  the  country 
as  simply  an  expression  of  malice  toward 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not 
like  such  tactics  at  all. 

I  realist  that  the  Secretary  has  an- 
tagonized many  persons,  and  that  some 
are  Justly  provoked  with  him.  But  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  getting  even  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  President,  congressional  action  to 
override  this  veto  would  not  hurt  Secre- 
tary Benson  in  the  least.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  probably  would  enhance  his  stat- 
ure In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  will 
recognise  this  measure  for  what  it  is. 

But  congressional  action  to  override 
the  veto  of  this  bill  would  hurt  the  REA 
and  the  work  of  that  great  organisation, 
and  would  arouse  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  pro- 
moters of  this  bill  are  not  particularly 
Interested  in  the  extension  of  light  and 
power  to  the  rural  areas,  but  are  more 
interested  in  petting  even  with  an  ad- 
ministration which  they  disapprove. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Members  who 
are  so  ardently  supporting  the  bill  and 
are  so  ardently  advocating  overriding 
the  veto  of  the  President  will  have  equal 
ardor  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
just  rights  of  tlie  REA  and  the  provisions 
which  are  necessary  if  it  is  to  continue 
the  good  work  it  has  done  up  to  now. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  Senators 
who  vote  to  override  the  veto  will  not 
be  proud  of  themselves;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  country  will  be 
proud  of  them,  either.  Instead  of  help- 
ing the  REA.  an  overriding  of  the  veto 
would  be  bound  to  hurt  the  work  of  that 
great  organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
under  the  control  of  the  proponents  has 
been  consumed. 

The  opponents  have  3  minutes  re- 
maining under  their  control. 


Mr.  HUMPKRIY.  Mr,  Frtildent.  X 
yield  to  myself  tht  tlmt  rtmalnlng  undtr 
my  control. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Tht 
Stnator  from  Mlnntsota  Is  reoognlitd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldtnt.  X 
sliould  llkt  to  have  the  attenlton  of  my 
colleagues  during  tht  S  remaining 
minutes  available  on  tlils  question, 

I  dttply  reirct  that  this  qutstlon  hai 
bttn  turned  into  n  sort  of  popularity  con- 
test as  between  the  Secretary  of  Aurloul- 
turt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  good  admin- 
Islratlon,  on  the  other. 

Of  course  there  are  dlffrrences  of  opin- 
ion AS  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  Mrmbtri  of  tht  Stn- 
att.  Tht  Stcrctary  of  Aarlculturt 
txprtsses  his  opinion  wltli  deep  convic- 
tion and,  at  times,  with  a  very  sharp  and 
pointed  pen:  and  some  of  us  expreu  our 
views  with  equally  deep  conviction  and 
with  sharp  words. 

Mr,  President,  in  this  ease  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  ReorKanisatlon  Act  of  196S 
and  what  has  been  done  under  It,  In  vlo- 
laUon  of  an  agreement  relating  to  that 
act.  In  that  connection.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  pages  24  and  25  of  the  hearings, 
where  we  And  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rutaiu,! 
pointed  out  the  very  possibilities  we  now 
face  and  where,  let  me  add.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
AndsrsonI  likewise  said: 

It  requlrtt  the  SeertUry.  to  the  cxttnt 
practicable,  to  glv*  appropriate  advance  pub- 
lic notice  of  delegations  of  runcttoni,  and  to 
AlTord  opportunity  for  InUreeted  persons  or 
groups  to  place  their  views  before  the  De- 
partment. In  view  of  this  very  clear  n\an- 
date,  it  would  be  moat  unreallatlo  to  think 
that  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  dis- 
regard the  win  of  Congress  by  uilng  the  "to 
the  extent  practicable"  provision  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  avoid  the  notice  of  hearings.  Ao- 
tually,  hearlngt  ahould  generally  be  required. 
ThU  Is  a  sound  provision  which  will  iniur* 
careful  consideration  of  any  propoetd  trans- 
fsrs  or  delegatioiM. 

That  was  the  interpretation  whloh 
was  given  to  the  Reorganisation  Act; 
and  the  position  taken  by  those  Senaton 
was  taken  in  good  faith. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  this  case  we  are 
concerned  with  the  question  of  good  and 
proper  administration.  The  issue  now 
confronting  us  is  not  whether  we  are 
In  favor  of.  or  are  opposed  to.  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration.  The  vote 
is  entirely  upon  whether  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953  was  good  legis- 
lation. A  majority  of  this  body  did  not 
think  so  in  1952.  because  the  same  pro- 
posed Act  was  presented  then.  They 
did  think  so  after  the  election  of  1953. 
But  even  then  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  were  dubious.  That  substan- 
tial number  later  on  were  proven  to  be 
right. 

Some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
responsible  administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  raised  a  warn- 
ing flag  to  us.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  I  smd  other  Senators,  with 
doubt  as  to  the  efBcacy  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2  of   1953. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  correct  the 
original  wrong  and  to  set  the  house  in 
Older. 
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Aiktn 

Oore 

Alloil 

Oreen 

Andsrsen 

Orusnlng 

■artltll 

Mart 

m—x\ 

Nartke 

Btnaeil 

Maytftn 

Bridgss 

Msnnlngs 

BuBh 

Klokenlocper 

Butler 

Hill 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Cannon 

Kruska 

capshart 

Humphrey 

Oarlaoa 

Jackson 

Carroll 

Javtta 

Caae.  M.J. 

Johnson.  Tea, 

CaM,  B.  Oak. 

Johnaton  B.C'. 

Ohavea 

Jordan 

Church 

KtaUnt 

Clark 

Ksfauver 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Curtis 

Kuehel 

DU-keen 

Laniier 

Oodd 

Lausche 

Douglas 

Long 

Dwonhak 

McCarthy 

Kaatland 

McClellan 

BUender 

McOee 

■ncle 

McNamant 

Brvtn 

llagnueon 

Pulbrigbt 

Mansfield 

Ooldwater 

Marun 

Thi  FBMXDXNO  Omom.  Tht  Umt 
of  tht  Itnator  from  Mlnattota  has  tx- 
plrtd.  All  tlmt  aUotttd  for  tht  dtbttt 
hat  txplTBd. 

Mr.DXMCSIN.  Mr.  Prtsldtnt.  X  tuff- 
gtst  tht  abitnot  of  i\  quorum. 

Tht  PMBtZDINO  omOBR.  Tht  ab- 
ttnot  of  a  quorum  haa  bttn  sufttttttf, 
and  tht  tltrk  wlU  call  tht  roU. 

Tht  ItiUlaUvt  oltrk  oalltd  tht  roll, 
and  tht  following  Stnatora  answtrtd  to 
thtlr  namts: 

Mens 

Morten 
Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskls 

Neubsrger 

Pastore 

grouy 

Piusnlre 

Randolph 

nobertson 

Russell 

•altonauil 

■ohoeppel 

Boott 

Bflta  there 

Bmlth 

Bparkman 

Btennta 

Bymlngton 

TalouMlge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

WUIlan.a.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N,  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent,  will  the  Chair  t^tate  the  question? 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

quetUon  U.  ShaU  the  bill.  Senate  bill  144. 
pass,  the  objections  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding? 

All  time  haa  been  exhausted.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  havt  a  pnlr  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biiu)  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  IKCi*. 
O'Mahonxy].  I  am  Informed  that  if 
they  were  preaent  and  voting  they  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MAHOiiiY]  are  absent  on  o£QciaI  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  his  ftmiily. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Fbeak]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  64, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

TEAS— 64 


BarUett 

Clark 

Engle 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cooper 

Brvln 

Cannon 

Curtta 

Fulbrtght 

CarroU 

Dodd 

Oore 

Caae.  8.  Dak. 

Douglas 

Oreen 

Chavez 

Eastland 

Omening 

Church 

BUender 

Bart 

Kayasa 

Msnnlnis 

Mellant 

Mumi»hrfy 

Jaeksoa 

Jehnsea,  Tti. 

Johnaton,  B  0. 

Jordaa 

Xtfsuver 

Kennedy 

Km 

Langer 

Liong 


Alksn 
Allott 
Bean 
tnett 


lush 
BuUsr 
Oapehart 
Oarleon 
CaM,  N.J. 


Anderson 
BiMe 


tSSSlSfil 

MeOee 
MeMasMra 

Magauson 

MansAsld 

Monrensy 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskls 

Neubsrgtr 

Fas tore 

l*roxmlrf 

NAYB-ae 

oeiioa 

Dtrkssn 

Dworshak 

aeldwaier 

Kickenlooper 

Nruska 

Jkvlts 

Keating 

Ituehsl 

Lauaehe 


lUndolpB 

Rekertsoa 

RusstU 

Bmsthsre 

Bparkmaa 

Bisnnls 

Bymlngton 

ImisAadge 

Th\irBtond 

Wllllama,  N.J. 

Ysrberough 

Teung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Martin 

Morton 

Frouty 

aaltensuil 

Bchosppel 

Beett 

Bmlth 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Byrd.  Va. 
rrear 


O'Mahoney 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  thU 
vote,  the  yeas  art  04,  and  tht  nays  29. 
Two-thirds  of  tht  Senators  prtsent  and 
voting  having  vottd  In  tht  affirmative, 
the  bin.  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
and  the  Secretary  will  notify  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
author  of  S.  144— the  Humphrey-Price 
REA  blU—I  am  extremely  gratified  by 
the  Senate's  decision  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  this  constructive  leg- 
islation designed  to  protect  REA  ooop- 
eratlves  throughout  tht  country. 

The  vote  was  a  reassuring  demonstra- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  its  dedication  to  the  best  Interests 
of  agriculture.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
prtelatlon  for  the  dose  cooperation  of 
the  Majority  Leader  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  chairmen  of  both  the  Sen- 
att  Committee  on  Agriculture  Stnator 
Ellxndir  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ooveriunent  Operations  Senator  Mc- 
Clxllan  for  all  three  were  helpful  in  ob- 
taining this  ovei'whelming  victory.  X  alto 
wish  to  thank  every  Senator.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  who  voted  to  override. 

I  am  conhdent  similar  action  will  now 
be  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  enact  this  legislation  Into  law. 

Actually.  It  Is  a  victory  for  good  gov- 
eriunent — for  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  protect  REA  loans  against  political 
manipulation,  either  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  any  futuie  Sec- 
retary of  either  party.  It  serves  notice 
on  this  or  any  future  administration  that 
the  legislative  branch  is  not  willing  to 
let  politically-appointed  Cabinet  mem- 
bers arbitrarily  defy  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  administering  programs  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 


Tht  LBOiiunvi  Clbrm.  A  bill  (H.R. 
SB16>  making  tuppltmtntal  appropria- 
tions tor  tht  ftaeal  ytar  tndlnt  Junt  10, 
1050.  and  for  othtr  purpottt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ttxaa.  Mr.  Prttl- 
dtnt.  I  am  Informtd  that  tht  ttnlor 
Stnator  from  Ortcon  dttlrtt  lo  BAakt  a 
ptrtonal  stattmtnt.  At  tht  eonelutlon 
of  the  stattmtnt  to  bt  madt  by  the 
Stnator  from  Or<Nron,  wt  txptet  to  pro- 
ottd  with  tht  eonaldtratloB  of  tht  tup- 
pltmtntal appropriation  btU. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Prtildtnt,  X  rlN  to 
a  point  of  personal  prlvlltgt. 

X  havt  in  my  hand  a  very  Intertttlng 
ntws  rtleaee.  X  happen  to  be  one  of 
thOBB  poUtldani  who  can  take  It  as 
well  as  dish  It  out.  Whtntvtr  a  poli- 
tician reaches  the  point  where  he  can- 
not laugh  at  himself,  then  he  ought  to 
get  out  of  politics.  I  hope  my  colleagutt 
who  vottd  against  mt  a  few  minutes 
ago  will  pardon  my  chucklt  at  thtlr  ex- 
pense in  view  of  their  votes.  X  tay  that 
because  not  so  soon  did  X  expect  that 
those  of  us  who  vottd  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clare  Boothe  Luce  would  be 
proved  so  right.  Wt  had  polnttd  out  In 
the  debate  her  complete  lack  of  tact  and 
diplomacy  and  we  have  been  proven 
right  by  this  very  mterestlng  bit  of  news 
on  the  wires.  It  reads: 

Mrs.  Luoe  aald  In  New  York:  "X  am  gratcXul 
for  the  overwhelming  vote  of  eonftrmatlon 
m  the  Bsnate.  Ws  must  now  welt  untU  the 
dirt  settles.  My  dlffloultlss,  of  course,  go 
•omt  years  back  and  began  when  Senator 
Watnb  Moaaa  waa  kicked  In  the  head  by  a 
horss." 

( Laughter.  1 

Mr.  President.  X  was  confi'onted  with 
that  Republican  smear  all  through  my 
1956  campaign.  It  came  out  by  the 
I'eams.  It  was  a  whispering  campaign 
with  such  a  windy  blow  to  it  that  It  not 
only  rustled  the  leaves  of  Oregon  but.  in 
some  parts  of  the  Sute,  almost  tore  the 
sage  brush  up  by  Its  roots.  Tht  ptople 
of  Oregon  answered  that  smear  by  a 
lai*ge  majority  of  votes  for  me  against 
the  hand-picked  candidate  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  was  taken 
right  out  of  his  Cabinet  to  "get  me." 
They  thought  that  this  smear  was  one  of 
the  devices  they  could  use.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  of  Oi*egon  passed 
upon  my  mental  judgment. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  this  slanderer, 
whose  nomination  the  Senate  confirmed 
oixly  a  few  minutes  ago,  would  make  this 
kind  of  statement,  because  yesterday, 
for  three  hours  and  a  half,  I  documented 
her  record.  This  is  an  old.  old  pattern  of 
emotional  instability  on  the  part  of  this 
slanderer:  the  same  pattern  which 
caused  her  to  put  on  a  scene  in  the 
Roman  Parliament  after  her  candidate 
for  President  of  Italy  was  defeated.  We 
read  the  newspaper  statements  about  her 
conduct,  and  the  widespread  comment  at 
the  time  that  if  she  had  been  a  male  am- 
bassador, she  would  have  been  recalled. 

But  the  issue  is  settled.  I  simply  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  persons,  whether 
before  the  final  bar  of  the  court  when 
the  decision  is  rendered,  or  before  the 
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final  bar  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  a  de- 
cision Is  rendered,  who  believe  In  gov- 
ernment by  law.   I  take  the  decision. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  am  much 
concerned  about  Mrs.  Luce's  relations 
with  all  the  Latin  American  countries, 
including  Brazil. 

The  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  has  been 
confirmed.  I  wish  her  well.  So  far  as  my 
subcommittee  Is  concerned,  on  a  strictly 
impersonal,  professional  relationship, 
she  will  have  the  full  cooperation  of  my 
committee. 

I  promise  to  the  Nation  that  each 
night  in  my  prayers  I  will  pray  for  Ood's 
gxildance  to  this  lady,  so  that  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  she  will  be  more 
stable  in  her  ambassadorial  duties  than 
she  was  when  she  issued  this  press  re- 
lease this  afternoon.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  so  long 
as  we  have  great  Senators  like  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  a 
durable  sense  of  humor,  and  so  long  as 
we  have  Ambassadors  and  Ambassa- 
dresses with  an  equal  sense  of  humor.  I 
am  confident  that  the  whole  continent 
will  be  safe  for  freedom.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
suspect  that  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon feels  a  little  bit  the  way  I  felt  when 
I  was  in  Chicago  in  1952.  I  lost,  there: 
and,  today,  he  has  lost.  here. 

I  remember  that  I  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  delegation,  and  we  were 
supporting  Senator  Taft  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Back  in  those  days,  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  a  Republican.  I  re- 
member that  the  Oregon  delegation  sat 
Just  ahead  of  the  Indiana  delegation. 
And  I  remember 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  an  in- 
terruption? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  ,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Orepron  to  wait  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  that  was  after  I  was  kicked  by 
the  horse.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
remember  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  delegation— the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 — was  in  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  General  Eisen- 
hower; and  I  remember  that  the  Oregon 
.  delegation  wore  big,  high  hats.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  one  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  wore  was  perhaps  a  little  higher 
than  the  others.  At  any  rate,  the  Oregon 
delegation  sat  just  ahead  of  the  Indiana 
delegation;  and  we  could  not  see  any- 
thing over  their  high  hats,  particularly 
because  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  other  Oregon  delegates  kept 
jumping  up  and  cheering  and  cheering 
and  cheering  for  Eisenhower.  And  we 
lost.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
lost  was  that  we  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on — because  of  those  high  hats. 

On  that  day  I  felt  the  same  way,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
feels  today,  after  having  lost  on  the 
question  of  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Luce.    I  am  sure  his  mem- 


ory is  not  so  short  that  he  does  not  re- 
member the  days  when  he  was  a  Republi- 
can. I  recall  the  days  when  he  used  to 
attack  former  President  Roosevelt;  and 
I  remember  that  in  those  days  he  had  the 
most  glowing  things  to  say  about  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  in  fact,  more  so  than 
anyone  else  in  the  entire  world,  even  to 
the  point  of  jumping  up  and  down  and 
keeping  the  Indiana  delegation  at  the 
convention,  who  favored  Senator  Taft, 
from  seeing  what  was  going  on  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  relating  that 
little  bit  of  history ;  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive of  his  action.  It  shows  that  I  have 
the  kind  of  mind  that  can  change  when 
I  find  out  what  the  facts  are.   (Laughter.] 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  too  certain  that  I  can  agree 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  cannot  look  upon 
this  incident  with  the  lightness  with 
which  it  has  been  generally  regarded. 
To  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  gravity;  and  I 
do  not  contemplate  letting  the  statement 
go  unchallenged. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce.  I  did  so  on 
the  basis  that  she  was  cleared  by  the 
Senate  in  1953;  and  after  she  had  been 
cleared  by  the  Senate  in  1953.  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  Senate  would  be  justified  in 
making  a  search  now  into  what  hap- 
pened prior  to  1953. 

I  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1;  and  I  felt  that,  as  a  Senator— 
and  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  feel 
the  same  way— he  had  a  right  and  duty 
to  express  his  honest  views. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Luce. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  state- 
ment she  made  following  the  Senate's 
confirmation  of  her  nomination  indi- 
cates an  absence  of  rationality  so  serious 
that  if  she  had  made  such  a  statement 
before  the  vote  was  taken.  I  would  not 
have  voted  in  her  favor.  Certainly  one 
who  makes  a  statement  which  implies 
what  her  statement  did  violates  every 
precept  of  propriety.  Somewhere  in  the 
Bible  it  is  written  that  one  sho'-ld  beware 
of  making  statements  of  that  character 
in  regard  to  any  person. 

So,  despite  the  power  of  this  lady.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senate  can  stand  idly 
by  and  can  consider  this  incident  lightly. 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  that  this 
matter  is  of  grave  importance.  He  said 
"I  realize  the  power  of  this  lady."  I  said 
to  him,  "Wayne,  there  will  not  be  the 
audacity  to  use  that  power  to  harm  you." 
I  regret  to  say  that  today  there  are  evi- 
dences that  that  is  what  is  contemplated. 
I  disagreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  But  I  would  not  be  true  to  my- 
self if  I  remained  silent  after  the  oc- 
currence of  this  incident.  If  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mrs.  Luce  were  now  before  the 
Senate,  I  would  vote  against  confirma- 
tion. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauschiI 
for  having  stated  so  well  what  I  think 
many  of  us  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
feel  at  this  time. 

I  am  among  the  Senators  who  voted  In 
favor  of  conflrmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Luce.  But  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senators  who  showed  the  good  judg- 
ment of  voting  against  confirmation  of 
her  nomination. 

I  had  hoped  that  after  her  intemper- 
ate statements  in  1952— which,  after  all. 
were  made  in  the  heat  of  a  pohtlcal 
campaign — and  after  her  experience  in 
Italy,  where  she  served  as  the  represent- 
ative Of  our  nation  to  that  great  nation, 
she  would  have  obtained  enough  Judg- 
ment not  to  engage  in  Intemperate  re- 
marks. But  as  we  have  learned  today 
that  experience  has  not  profited  her. 
We  are  sending  to  one  of  the  largest  na- 
tions in  Latin  America  an  Ambassador 
who  is  apparently  more  skilled  in  Invec- 
tive than  in  diplomacy, 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senators 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  if  I  now  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  I  would  Join  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  voting  with  the  group  of 
Senators  who  voted  against  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce,  and  who 
did  so  because  they  believed  that  she 
had  demonstrated  her  unfitness  for  am- 
bassadorial service.  If  at  this  time  I  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  her  nomination,  I,  too, 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  McGEE  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  Inject  at  this 
point  the  question  which  was  brought 
up  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  In  this 
body  have  an  obligation  not  only  to  rep- 
resent our  own  political  following,  not 
only  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  have  an  obligation  to  take  a  stand 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  because 
when  an  Ambassador  or  an  Ambassa- 
dress is  appointed,  he  or  she  will  speak 
for  all  the  people  of  a  united  America, 
and  that  person  should  be  chosen  with 
great  care. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborouch]  I.  as  one  who  voted  for 
the  conflrmation  of  Mrs.  Luce,  am  some- 
what reluctant  to  see  the  Senate  dismiss 
this  matter  with  so  little  thought  and 
with  such  slight  consideration. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  Democrats  or 
for  Republicans.  It  is  a  matter  now  for 
Americans.  Our  one  hope,  and  that 
represented  to  us  in  the  hearings,  which 
I  read  carefully,  was  that,  with  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  the  years  had 
brought  a  maturity  of  judgment  to  the 
nominee.  God  knows,  if  ever  in  our  his- 
tory we  ever  needed  maturity  of  judg- 
ment in  these  troubled  hours  of  the 
world,  it  is  now.  And  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  send  to  Brazil  this  lady  who. 
on  her  first  opportunity  to  Illustrate  her 
judgment  on  the  confirmation  of  her 
nomination  by  this  body  makes  the  in- 
temperate declaration  which  we  beard 
as  reported  by  the  press. 

I  not  only  regret  my  vote,  a«  my  col- 
leagues  have    likewise    expressed    their 
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sentiments,  but  I  urge  that  the  proper 
authorities  in  this  administration  now 
give  due  weight  to  this  intemperate  re- 
mark and  possibly  reconsider  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  nominee  who  it  is  now 
contemplated  will  go  to  Brazil. 

What  is  to  prevent  this  Ambassadress 
from  making  the  same  kind  of  a  com- 
ment In  a  release  south  of  the  border, 
so  to  speak?  What  is  to  prevent  her 
touching  off  another  kind  of  intemperate 
series  of  incidents  such  as  those  I  noted 
published  in  her  husand's  magazine 
not  many  weeks  ago? 

For  those  reasons,  I  think  the  Senate 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  significance  of 
what  has  happened.  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  gracious  spirit 
of  good  humor  and  good  sportsmanship. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
political  give  and  take,  or  a  matter  of 
good  humor  or  sportsmanship,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  I  feel  in  my  heart  if 
Brazil  had  known  that  Mrs.  Luce  would 
make  this  kind  of  statement,  Brazil  would 
have  notified  the  State  Department  she 
would  not  be  received  as  Ambassador. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5916)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  bill 
as  reiwrted  to  the  Senate  makes  appro- 
priations of  $2,820  million,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $162,600,000  over  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  but  is  still  $80,750,000 
under  the  budget  estimates. 

The  bill  contains  an  item  of  $1,336 
million  for  reimbursement  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  costs  of 
various  farm  programs. 

It  contains  an  item  of  $200  million  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund — an  in- 
crease of  $100  million  over  the  House 
version  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  contains,  in  title  n,  an  item 
of  $414  million  for  increased  pay  costs. 
The  total  cost  of  increased  pay  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,059  million,  including 
$176  million  for  increased  pay  costs  as 
a  result  of  wage-board  action.  Much  of 
the  cost  was  absorbed  or  transferred,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recommend  appro- 
priations for  the  full  costs. 

Some  other  major  items  In  the  bill 
are:  Defense  education  activities,  $75,- 
300,000;  payments  to  and  assistance  for 
schools,  $44,600,000:  grants  for  public 
assistance.  $151,560,000;  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration costs,  $120,265,000;  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  costs.  $188,329,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  origi- 
nal text;  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
be  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 
reason  of  agreement  to  this  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  modify  his  re- 
quest with  the  understanding  that,  al- 
though the  Senate  agrees  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc.  Individual 
amendments  may  be  taken  up  individu- 
ally? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes;  and  that  points 
of  order  will  not  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  conmiittee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  foUows : 

On  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Re- 
search", to  strike  out  "S3.666,700,  to"  and  In- 
sert "including  not  to  exceed  $35,000  for  the 
alterations  to  the  meat  laboratory  at  Belts- 
vllle,  Maryland,  $4,174,110,  of  which  $4.- 
074.110  shall",  and  In  line  12,  after  the  word 
"control",  to  strike  out  "$2,180,700"  and  in- 
sert "$2,423,000". 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
strike  out  "$146,000"  and  Insert  "$162,255". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  after  the  word  "esti- 
mates", to  strike  out  "$1,144,100"  and  Insert 
"$1,208,100".  and  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"services",  to  strike  out  "$1,918,600"  and  In- 
sert $1,954,600". 

On  page  4,  after  Une  2,  to  Insert: 

rOSEIGN  ACEICtn.TDRAL  SEKVICE 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"Subject  to  allocation  In  such  manner  as 
may  now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  foreign  currencies  which  have  ac- 
crued under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  n.S.C.  1704).  may  be  used  with- 
out fiscal  year  Umltatlon  for  the  purposes  of 
section  104 (m)  of  that  Act,  including  ad- 
ministrative expenses  directly  related  thereto, 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  $1,275,000." 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
strike  out  "The"  and  Insert  "For  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  "Acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas".  $2,375,000,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  "Con- 
servation reserve  program",  fiscal  1959  and 
the",  and  on  page  5,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "$6337.000"  and  Insert 
"$6386.300". 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
to  strike  out  "$71,100"  and  Insert  "$77,000". 

On  page  7,  line  5,  after  the  word  "man- 
agement", to  strike  out  "$12,282,800"  and 
insert  "$15,326,000". 

On  page  7,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 
"Forest  roads  and  trails 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Forest 
Roads  and  Trails",  $500,000." 

On  page  7,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and 
insert  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  24.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$18,660,000"  and  Insert 
"$18,700,000". 

On  page  8.  line  5,  after  the  word  "sub- 
sidies", to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  insert 
"$10,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  4,  to  strike  out  "$1,651,500" 
and  Insert  "$1,683,000". 

On  page  9,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

"NATIONAL    BUREAU    OF    STANDARDS 

"Construction  of  laboratories 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion of  laboratories',  $19,793,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended." 

On  page  9.  line  14.  to  strike  out  "$521,500" 
and  Insert  "$635,000". 

On  page  9.  line  24,  after  the  word  "main- 
tenance", to  strike  out  "$38,160,000"  and 
insert  "$39,900,000". 

On  page  10.  line  5,  to  strike  out 
"$10,300,000"  and  Insert  "$13,200,000". 


On  page  10.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Navy-, 
to     strike     out     "$33,061,000"     and     insert 
$36,735,000". 

On  page  10.  line  12.  to  strike  out  "$18.- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$18,624,900". 

On  page  10,  line  15.  to  strike  out  "$18,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$20,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  18.  to  strike  out  "$S,- 
822.000"  and  insert  "$4,246,000". 

On  page  10,  line  24.  to  strike  out  "$3.- 
330,000"  and  insert  "$3,732,000". 

On  page  11,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"finance",  to  strike  out  "$14,682,000"  and 
Insert  "$16,313,000". 

On  page  11,  line  6.  to  strike  out  "$5,- 
153.000"  and  Insert  "$5,685,600". 

On  page  12.  line  2,  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", to  strike  out  "$5,000,000'  and 
insert  "$8,100,000". 

On  page  12,  line  11.  after  the  word  "Pro- 
fessions", to  strike  out  "$20,450"  and  insert 
"$26,200'*. 

On  page  12,  line  13.  after  the  word 
"schools",  to  strike  out  "$4,295,668"  and  In- 
sert "$4,095,668". 

On  page  13.  line  6.  after  the  word  "Wel- 
fare", to  strike  out  "$750,700"  and  Insert 
"$1,012,200". 

On  page  13,  line  12.  after  "(45  Stat.  1160; 
46  Stat.  500:  65  Stat.  131)".  to  strUce  out 
"$20,197"  and  insert  "$24,131". 

On  page  13,  line  15.  after  the  word  "In", 
to   Insert   "Senate   Document  Numb<a-ed   20 
and"  and  in  line   17.  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress",  to   strike   out   "$30,219"  and    insert 
"$118,285". 

On  page  14,  line  21.  to  strike  out  "$1.- 
072.000"  and  Insert  "$1,150,000". 

On  page  15,  line  23,  after  the  word  "fa- 
cilities", to  strike  out  "$1,700,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,886,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  16.  to  insert: 

"Construction  of  surgical  facilities 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion of  surgical  laclllUes",  $370,000,  which 
together  with  funds  heretofore  appropri- 
ated under  this  head  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended." 

On  page  16,  after  Une  5,  to  Insert: 

"Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
"For  an   additional   amount   for   'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $43,000." 

On  page  18.  line  20.  after  the  word 
"Aging",  to  strike  out  "$790,000"  and  Insert 
"$844,000",  and  In  the  same  Une,  after  the 
word  "which  ",  to  strike  out  "$756,000"  and 
insert  "$810.000 '. 

On  page  19,  after  Une  1.  to  Insert: 

"ALASKA     INTERNATIONAL    RAIL    AND    HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $200,000  and  said  appropri- 
ation shall  remain  available  vmtU  March  1, 
i960." 

On  page  19.  line  11,  after  the  word  "car- 
riers", to  strike  out  "$12,000,000"  and  insert 
"$16,189,000". 

On  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "$1,491,500"  and  insert  "$1.- 
730,000";  in  line  20.  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike  out  "$76,300"  and  Insert  "$77,000", 
and  on  page  20,  line  2,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "$486,000  "  and  insert  "$500,000". 

On  page  20,  line  17.  after  the  word  "Pro- 
cedure", to  strike  out  "$25,000"  and  insert 
"$50,000'. 

On  page  20,  after  line  18.  to  insert: 

"FEDERAL    AVIATION    ACENCT 

"Grants-in-aid   for   airports    {liquidation   of 
contract  authorization) 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Grants-in- 
aid  for  airports  (liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization),* $20,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able until  expended." 

On  page  21,  line  11,  after  "(5  U.S.C.  630g)", 
to  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert  "$15,- 
000.000". 
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On  page  21,  after  line  16.  to  Insert: 

"Refunds  under  Renegotiation  Act 
"For  refiindB  under  section  201(f)    of  the 
Renegotiation  Act   of    1951    (50   U.S.C.  App, 
1231(f)).  $1,400,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

On  page  21,  after  line  20,  to  Insert: 
"hutokicai.  and  memorial  commissions 

"Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
''For  an  additional   amount   for   expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  September  7,  1957   (71  Stat.  626).  as 
amended.  $23,492." 

At  the  top  of  page  22,  to  Insert: 

"VATIONAI.    MEDIATION    BOARD 

"Arhitration  and  emergency  hoards 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Arbitration 
and  emergency  boards'.  $100,000." 

On  page  22,  line  21.  after  "(Public  Law 
85-B50)".  to  strike  out  "$80,000"  and  Insert 
"$100,000". 

On  page  23.  line  6,  after  the  word  "care", 
to  strike  out  "$47,455,000"  and  Insert  "$48,- 
65 1.000". 

On  page  23,^lne  24,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources',  to  sfrrlke  out  "$3,682.600'  and  In- 
sert "$3,787,600  and  In  addition  $100,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion 'Salaries  and  Expenses.  Office  of  Miner- 
als Mobilization':  Provided,  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500  shall  be  available  for  reimbursing 
the  American  Falls  Irrigation  District  Num- 
bered 2,  Shoshone.  Idaho,  for  reconstruction 
of  a  bridge  damaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  during  flre-suppression  activ- 
ities". 

On  page  24,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"Construction 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion,' $1,000,000,   to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

On  page  24,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 
"Road  construction  and  maintenance 
"(Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization) 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Road  con- 
struction and  maintenance   (liquidation  of 
contract   authorization)',   for  liquidation  of 
obligations  Incurred  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  23,  1958  (72  Stat.  834),  $1,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  25,  line  8.  after  the  word  "pro- 
tection", to  strike  out  "$1,270,000"  and  In- 
sert "$1,388,600". 

On  page  28,  line  2.  after  "(72  Stat.  997)". 
to  strike  out  "$720,600"  and  Insert  "$729,- 
000". 

On    page   28.    at    the    beginning   of    line   6, 
to  strike  out  •■$572,800"  and  Insert  "$630,500". 
On  page  28,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

"Temporary  unemployment  comprn^ation 
•The  appropriation  granted  under  this 
head  In  chapter  II  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1958  (Public  Law  85-457),  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1959,  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Temporary 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended." 

On  page  28.  after  the  heading  "Legislative 
Branch",  to  Insert  a  new  subhead  "Senate ', 
and,  on  the  same  page,  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  Insert: 

"Salaries  of  Senators,  mileage  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators,  ex- 
pense allowance  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  and  salary 
and  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

"Compensation  of  Senators 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Compensa- 
tion of  Senators',  $23,980." 
At  the  top  of  page  29,  to  insert: 
"sALARiia,   omczaa   and   emplotzes 
"Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper 
"For  an   additional  amount  for  Office  of 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  $1,055  for 


the  employment   from   May  1,   1969,   of  an 
Assistant   Superintendent,    Periodical    Press 
Gallery,  at  $3,000  basic  per  annum." 
On  page  29,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

"Furniture 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Furni- 
ture', $34,385." 

On  page  29.  after  line  9.  to  Insert: 

"Miscellaneous  items 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscel- 
laneous items'.  $81,290:  Provided.  That  ef- 
fective May  1.  1969.  the  basic  salaries  of  the 
research  assistants  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  as  authorized  by  S.  Res. 
158.  agreed  to  December  9,  1941,  may  be  fixed 
by  the  respective  leaders  at  not  to  exceed 
$8,820  basic  per  annum  each." 

On  page  29,  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 
"Postage  stamps 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  mainte- 
nance of  a  supply  of  stamps  In  the  Senate 
Post  Office,  $2,000." 

On  page  29,  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"Stationery  {revolving  fund) 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Stationery 
(revolving  fund)',  $1,780,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

At  the  top  of  page  31,  to  Insert: 


"AnCHITECT    or    THE    CAPITOL 

"Extension  of  the  Capitol 
"To  enable  the  Architect  of   the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  for 
Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  to 
.  continue  to  provide  for  the  extension,  recon- 
struction,   and   replacement   of   the   central 
portion    of   the    United    States    Capitol    and 
other  Improvements   authorized   under   the 
heading    "Extension  of  the  Capitol"  In  the 
Act  of  August  5,  1955  (69  Stat.  616,  516).  as 
amended.   $4,000,000." 
On  page  31,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"Furniture  and  furnishings,  additional  Sen- 
ate Office  Building 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
Bulldi:ig  Commission,  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  addi- 
tional office  building  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  10,  1957  (Public  Law  85-93. 
Eighty-fifth  Congress),  $283,550,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  31.  after  line  18.  to  Insert: 
"Additional   office    building   for    the    United 
States  Senate 

"Construction  and  Equipment  of  Additional 
Senate  Office  Building 
"To  enable   the  Architect  of   the   Cupltol. 
under    the   direction   of    the   Senate    Cfllce 
Building  Commission,  to  continue  to  provide 
for    the   construction    and   equipment   of   a 
fireproof  office  building  for  the  use  of   the 
United    States   Senate,    in    accordance    with 
the    provisions    of    the    Second    Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act.   1948   (62  Stat.  1029).  as 
amended  by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation    Act.     1958      (71     Stat.     252.     253). 
$750,000:  Prorlded.  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall   be  obligated   or 
expended  for  construction  of  the  rear  center 
wing  of  said  building,  from  the  ground  floor 
up.   provided  for   under   the   building   plans 
heretofore   approved   by  such   Commifslon: 
Provided    further,    That    the    amount    of 
$23,446,000    fixed    by   the   Second    Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,   1948   (62  Stat.   1029),  as 
amended  by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1958  (71  Stat.  252.  253).  as  the 
limit  of  cost  for  construction  and  equipment 
of    an    additional    office    building    for    the 
United  States  Senate  is  hereby  increased  bii 
$750,000. 


On  page  33,  after  line  21.  to  strike  out: 

"OTHE« 

"Payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 
"For  payment  In  full  and  final  settle- 
ment to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  19.  1934 
(48  SUt.  1116).  $23,862,751.  to  be  derived 
from  receipts  under  section  7  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  408b)." 
On  page  34.  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 

"Third   Pan   American   Games 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Third  Pan 
American  Games.   1959.  $500,000,  to  remain 
available   until   June  30,   1960." 

On  page  34,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
to  strike  out  "$303,300"  and  Insert  "$337.- 
000". 

On  page  34,  line  19.  to  strike  out  "$4.- 
481.000"    and    insert    "$4,519,000". 

On  page  34.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
to  strike  out  $29,595,000"  and  insert  "$30,« 
600,000". 

On  page  36.  line  22.  after  the  word  "in", 
to  Insert  "Senate  Document  Numbered  20 
and  '.  and  In  line  23.  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", to  strike  out  "$2,570,198"  and  Insert 
••$4,931,024". 

On  page  36.  at  the  beginning  of  line  20. 
to  strike  out  "$37,800"  and  Insert  "$42,000": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike  out 
"$5,781,600"  and  Insert  "$6,424,000";  on  page 
37.  line  4.  after  the  word  "expenses",  to 
strike  out  "$61,200"  and  Insert  "$65,800";  In 
line  11.  after  the  word  "expenses",  to  strike 
out  "$661  700"  and  insert  '•'$613,000";  In  line 
14.  after  the  word  "expenses",  to  strike  out 
■•$1,989,460"  and  Insert  •$2,210,500".  and  In 
line  22.  after  the  word  'expenses",  to  strike 
out  ••$56,340'*  and  Insert  "$62,600". 
On  page  39.  after  line  4  to  strike  out: 
"Qeneral  provisions:  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  authorized  to  transfer  not  to 
exceed  $900,000  between  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  available  for 
Salaries  and  expenses  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  Increased  pay  costs  In  the  fiscal 
year  1959." 

And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert  the  following: 
"General  provisions :  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  transfer  not  to  ex- 
ceed $833,075  from  the  appropriation  'Ship 
construction  (liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization) maritime  activities',  to  other 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1959." 

On  page  39,  line  19.  after  the  word  "gen- 
eral-, to  strike  out  "•1,024.200'  and  Insert 
••$1.138.000';  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$941.400 "  and  Insert 
••$1,096,000.  of  which  $50,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  "United 
States  section.  Saint  Lawrence  River  Joint 
Board  of  Engineers^';  on  page  40,  line  3. 
after  the  word  "of*,  to  strike  out  "$215. lOO" 
and  Insert  "$239,000";  In  line  6,  after  the 
word  "expenses",  to  strike  out  "$28,800"'  and 
Insert  "$32.000":  In  line  9.  after  the  word 
■•expenses",  to  strike  out  "$1,013,760"  and 
Insert  "$1,126,400".  and  In  line  11.  after  the 
word  'of",  to  strike  out  '•$311,7e0'  and  In- 
sert •  $346,400'. 

On  page  40,  line  22.  after  the  word  "de- 
velopment", to  strike  out  "$8,190,000"  and 
insert  "$9,100,000":  in  line  25.  after  the  word 
"maintenance",  to  strike  out  "$168.400"'  and 
insert  '$176,000";  on  page  41.  line  2.  after 
the  word  •'expenses',  to  strike  out  "$2,867.- 
000  "  and  insert  "$2,630,000";  in  line  4.  after 
the  word  "development",  to  strike  out  "$8.- 
994.600  '  and  Insert  "$9,994,000"".  and  In  Une 
9.  after  the  word  "maintenance",  to  strike 
out  "$62,100,000"  and  Insert  '•$69,000,000". 

On  page  41.  line  19.  after  the  word  "De- 
partment", to  strike  out  "$129,900""  and  In- 
sert "$173,200'";  on  page  42.  line  1.  after  the 
word  •Health",  to  strike  out  "$1,409,776"  and 
Insert  "$1,937,000";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"Highways",  to  strike  out    "$259,600.   which 
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shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund" 
and  Insert  "$279,500.  of  which  $259,500  shall 
be  payable  from  the  highway  fund'";  In  line 
11.  after  the  word  "Traffic",  to  strike  out 
"$62,400"  and  Insert  "$76,400";  In  line  20.  af- 
ter the  word  "parks'",  to  strike  out  "$185,925" 
and  Insert  "$247,900"";  and  In  line  21.  after 
the  word  "Park",  to  strike  out  "•60,778"  and 
Insert  "$60,776". 

On  page  43.  line  16.  to  strike  out  "$116,000" 
and  Insert  "•$136,500". 

On  page  45.  line  20.  to  strike  out  "$464,400" 
and  insert  "$516,000  ";  on  page  46,  line  1, 
after  the  wwd  "of",  to  strike  out  "$144,000" 
and  insert  "$160,000";  In  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Expenses",  to  strike  out  "$1 5.424.200"" 
and  Insert  "$17,138,000";  In  line  12.  after  the 
word  "expenses",  to  strike  out  "$700,200"  and 
insert  "$778,000";  on  page  47.  line  4.  to  strike 
out  "$486,000"  and  insert  "$540,000"; 
In  line  6,  after  the  v.-ord  "expenses", 
to  strike  out  "$49,500"  and  Insert 
"$55,000":  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"which"',  to  strike  out  ""$6,480""  and  insert 
"$7,200"':  in  Une  12.  to  strike  out  "$3,189,960" 
and  Insert  "$4,079,960";  In  Une  20.  after  the 
word  "Service",  to  strike  out  "$675,100"'  and 
Insert  '"$639,000";  on  page  48.  line  11.  after 
the  word  "expenses"",  to  strike  out  "$648,000" 
and  insert  "$720,000";  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$32,400"  and  insert 
"$38,000";  In  line  22.  after  the  word  "of". 
to  strike  out  "$47,700"'  and  insert  "$53,000'; 
on  page  49.  line  5.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$613,000"  and  insert  "$570,000  ";  in 
Une  6,  after  the  word  "'and",  to  strike  out 
""$2,731,600"  and  insert  "$3,035,000":  in  line 
14.  after  the  word  '"expenses",  to  strike  out 
"$1,371,600"'  and  insert  •$1,524,000";  in  line 
16.  after  the  word  "expenses  ".  to  strike  out 
"$3,018,600""  and  insert  ""$3,354,000";  on  page 
60.  line  4,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
$13,500"  and  Insert  ""$15,000";  In  line  7. 
after  the  word  '"expenses",  to  strike  out 
"•$573,300"  and  Insert  "$637,000";  in  line  9. 
to  strike  out  "$1,948,500"'  and  Insert  "$2,165,- 
000";  In  line  19,  after  the  word  "expenses", 
to  strike  out  "$141,300"  and  Insert  '"$157,000  ". 
and  In  line  24.  after  the  word  "expenses",  to 
strike  out  "$3,057,300"  and  insert  "$3,290,225". 
On  page  61.  line  11.  to  strike  out  "$32,400" 
and  Insert  "$36.{X)0";  In  line  13.  to  strike  out 
"$228,600"  and  Insert  "$254,000"";  In  line  17. 
to  strike  out  "$2,520  "  and  Insert  "$2,800"; 
In  line  23.  after  the  word  "management"",  to 
strike  out  "$832,500"  and  Insert  "$925,000"; 
In  line  24,  after  the  word  "which",  to  strike 
out  "$360,000 "  and  Insert  "$400,000'*;  on 
page  52.  Une  3.  after  the  word  "expenses",  to 
strike  out  "$238.6O0"  and  Insert  "$265,000"; 
In  line  10.  after  the  word  "expenses",  to 
strike  out  "$324,540  "  aod  insert  "$360,600"'; 
in  line  13.  after  the  word  "research",  to 
strike  out  "$2,911,500"  and  insert  "$3,235.- 
000"";  in  Une  16.  after  the  word  "•resources"', 
to  strike  out  "$1,490,400"  and  Insert  '"$1,656,- 
000";  In  the  same  Une,  after  the  word 
"which"',  to  strike  out  "$1,176,400"  and  in- 
sert "$1,306,000";  in  Une  20.  after  the  word 
"safety",  to  strike  out  "$438,300"'  and  insert 
"$487,000";  In  Une  21,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$91,800"  and  Insert 
"$102,000"';  on  page  53.  Une  3.  after  the  word 
"facilities",  to  strike  out  "$286,290"  and  in- 
sert "$318,100";  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$94,060"  and  insert 
"$104,600":  In  line  11.  to  strike  out  "$711,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$790,000";  In  Une  12.  after 
the  word  "expenses",  to  strike  out  "$54,450"" 
and  Insert  "$60,500";  In  line  18.  after  the 
word  "Islands",  to  strike  out  "$139,320"  and 
Insert  "$154,800",  and  In  line  23,  to  strike 
out  "$184,940"  and  Insert  "$200,940" 

On  page  65,  Une  5,  to  strike  out  "$112,- 
500""  and  Insert  ""$125,000"";  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  "expenses',  to  strike  out  "$190,800"' 
and  Insert  "$212,000^";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "expenses",  to  strike  out  "$41,400"  and 
Insert  "$46,000"";  In  line  11.  after  the  word 
"expenses",  to  strike  out  "$292,500"  and  Insert 
"$326,000";  In  line  14.  after  the  word  "pro- 


gram", to  strike  out  "$36,100"  and  Insert 
"$39.000 ";  in  Une  16.  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram ".  to  strUte  out  "$117,000  '  and  Insert 
"$130,000  ":  in  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$231,300"  and  Insert 
"$257,000";  in  line  24.  to  strike  out  "$535,- 
500"  and  insert  "$595,000";  on  page  56,  line  1. 
after  the  word  "expenses",  to  strike  out  "$39,- 
600""  and  Insert  "$44,000",  and  in  line  4.  to 
strike  out  *  $825300 "  and  Insert  "$917,000." 

On  page  56.  after  line  5.  to  insert: 

"Senate: 

"•Salaries,  officers  and  employees',  $1,488.- 
605: 

"  'Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate'.  $18,740; 

"Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

"  'Legislative  reorganization'.  $10,650; 

"  'Senate  policy  committee'.  $24,010; 

•*  'Joint  Economic  Committee'.  $13,590: 

"  'Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy', 
$16,625: 

"  'Joint  Committee  on  Printing'  $7,605; 

"  'Vice  President's  automobile",  $560; 

"  'Automobile  for  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore', $560; 

"  'Automobiles  for  tbe  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders',  $1,120; 

"  'Reporting  Senate  proceedings'.  $18,825; 

"  'Inquiries  and  investigations".  $209,900; 

"  'Folding  documents'.  $2,900;" 

On  page  57.  after  Une  18,  to  insert: 

"  'Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures',  $2,295.  to  re- 
main available  during  the  existence  of  the 
committee  and  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate;" 

On  page  59.  Une  22.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$222,750"  and  Insert 
"$247,500"",  and  on  page  80.  line  5.  after  the 
word  '"expenses  ".  to  strike  out  "$271,350"  and 
insert  "$301,500." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  action 
they  have  taken  on  this  bill.  The  total 
amount  suggested  is  about  $81  million 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  con- 
tains adequate  funds.  The  saving  on 
the  President's  request  which  the  com- 
mittee suggests,  amounts  to  almost  50 
cents  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  our  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  certain  funds  added  for  the  Forest 
Service  by  the  committee. 

There  are  two  increases.  $2,500,000  for 
Forest  Land  Management  and  $500,000 
for  forest  roads  and  trails  to  be  used  in 
areas  especially  burdened  with  unem- 
plojrment.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
chairman  that  Montana,  with  the  un- 
enviable record  of  leading  the  Nation  in 
unemployment,  would  rank  high  in  the 
allocation  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  would  not  want  to 
say  that  any  particular  State  would  re- 
ceive any  particular  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  in  recommending  that 
$2,500,000  be  appropriated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  forest  imder 
the  appropriation  "Forest  land  manage- 
ment" and  that  $500,000  for  the  same 
purpose  be  provided  for  the  construction 
of  forest  roads  and  trails,  the  committee 
had  in  mind  the  following  situation: 

There  are  national  forests  situated  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  which  are 
especially  burdened  with  unemployment, 
and  to  me  this  means  that  the  rate  of 


imemployment  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  national  average.  There  is  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  work  existing  in 
these  forests,  as  is  true  of  all  the  national 
forests. 

The  committee  felt  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3  million  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1959 — that  is,  until  July  1 — 
would  create  a  sizable  nimiber  of  job 
opportunities  in  these  areas,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  forests  con- 
cerned. These  funds  would  be  used,  for 
the  most  part,  for  the  thinning  and 
pruning  of  timber,  which  would  result 
in  more  and  better  timber  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  quality  timber; 
the  elimination  of  excessive  forest  fire 
fuel,  a  very  wise  conservation  practice; 
the  development  and  rehabilitation  of 
recreational  areas;  the  rehabilitation  of 
physical  structures,  such  as  fire  towers 
and  warehouses;  and  the  construction  of 
a  limited  number  of  roads  and  the  re- 
placement of  bridges.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  all  of  these  projects  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  work  plans  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  will  be  done  at  some- 
time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  type  of  work 
which  needs  to  be  done  in  our  national 
forests  to  conserve  this  priceless  re- 
source, and  it  is  the  t5T>e  of  work  which 
will  create  the  maximum  number  of  job 
opF>ortunities  for  the  fimds  provided. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  committee  amendment  so  the 
Congress  will  have  an  actual  experience 
on  which  to  base  further  acticm  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman.  I  think  he  has 
answered  my  next  and  last  question. 

There  is  no  specific  mention  made  of 
using  the  funds  for  reforestation,  tree- 
stand  improvement,  range  improvement, 
and  similar  work  on  the  soil  conserva- 
tion efforts.    Is  such  work  also  possible? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes;  so  long  as  it  is 
planned  work,  and  in  an  area  burdened 
with  unemployment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  wish  only  to  add  that  both  he 
and  his  counterparts  in  the  other  body 
have  consistently  demonstrated  wisdom 
in  their  handling  of  these  Important 
money  bills.  They  always  find  places  to 
make  savings  which  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  President's  staff.  More- 
over, they  always  find  places  where  in- 
sufficient funds  have  been  allocated,  and 
the  committee  endeavors  to  correct  the 
deficiency.  I  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee again  for  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  item  in  line  5.  page  7. 
"Forest  land  management." 

In  his  usual  careful  way  our  own  "di- 
rector of  the  budget" — the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden] — has 
again  demonstrated  that  he  and  his  non- 
partisan team,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, have  both  superior  fiscal  im- 
derstanding  and  a  heart.  The  American 
people  are  fortunate  that  we  have  in  our 
Appropriations  Committee  men  of  such 
broad  interest  and  deep  understanding. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  com- 
mittee action  adding  $3  million  to  the 
Forest  Service  budget.    These  funds  are 
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to  help  relieve  some  of  the  critical  unem-    appropriation  "Military  Personnel."    We    Financial   niatemeni—rndian   Bureau   road 

ployment  we  have  In  the  Nation.    I  regret     did  this  on  the  assumption  that  in  such         construction   and   maintenance,   Apr.  21, 

that  I  must  stand  on  the  floor  of  this  body     a    large    appropriation,    the    $9,100,000        1959— Continued 

today  and  say  that  Montana  again  leads    could  be  absorbed.    But  we  certainly  did     Programing  of  the  unobligated 

the  Nation  in  unemployment.    On  behalf     not  intend  that  it  would  be  necessary  balance: 

of  those  In  my  State  who  are  unemployed,     for   the   Air  Force    to   reduce   military        (a)  Non-contract-constxuction 

I  thanlc  the  committee  for  the  considera-  strength  in  order  to  absorb  this  amount.                   ii^^;.nt"*^*l»™f.?J?i' 

tion  they  have  shown.     I  particularly    I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  as  a  f nd  miSceilai!l?iII 'otw 

commend  the  new  Senator  from  West    point  of  clarification,  if  he  does  not  agree  account     construction 

Virginia  [Mr.  Byro]  for  his  leadership  in  with  me  on  this  matter.                                              for    April.    May.    and 

this  matter.  Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  do.     While  the  Air                   June tSSO.  000 

Every  Cent  provided  by  the  committee  Force    has   made    considerable    adjust-         <•*>  ^°*^     maintenance    for 

could  be  used  on  "Operation  Outdoors"  ments  in  its  military  personnel  program        ,  ,  ^  April.  May   and  June.         sqo.ooo 

^o^e-  to  reduce  costs  under  this  appropriation.         <^>  ""TwSd  Ap'r'ii   m1^  ani 

Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  when  this  and  even  though  it  is  getting  toward  the  june  regular  Federal- 
program  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  felt  that  per-  Aid  Highway  Act  pro- 
of Agriculture  It  was  planned  to  spend  for  haps   some   additional    action   can    be                 gram 1. 6e«.o«i 

capital  investment  in  forest  recreation  taken  which  will  permit  the  absorption 

$6,600,000    In    1958    and    $10,300,000    in  of  the  $9,100,000  reduced  by  the  House     Obligations  scheduled  for  regu- 

1969?  and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  Commit-           ]^Zl'^l'''^'A^^n"\'!l^''^  ^'^      ^  .« — 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    The  Senator  is  cor-  tee  on  Appropriations.    It  is  not  the  In-           ?«»«•"«.    Aptii-June 4.iiM.09i 

'*5i;    TurTrooAv      T     .♦        ♦      ,        .  tent  Of  the  committee  by  this  action  to     redernLAld  Act  caah  avallablt' 

Mr.   MURRAY.    Is  It  not   also   true  require  the  Air  Force  to  reduce  military           juiy  1    i958                           is  saa  114 

that  only  $7,300,000  has  been  available  strength  below   that  planned   In  fiscal     Caah    dubumemenu"  through 

for  this  part  of  the  program?  year   1959  to  meet  minimum  mUalon          Mivrch  31.  ioft9 n.ooa.sog 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  is  true.  capability. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Thus  todRy  we  are  Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President.  If  the             Un^pondwl    canh    bal. 

already  $8,600,000  behind  the  admlnls-  Senator  will  yield,  that  is  the  under-     rtnanid  ou'i^^ndinl  nhi!lI'?Ln;     ^•''^••'« 

trauon's  schedule.    Is  U  also  true  that  sUndlng  of  the  subcommittee.                      uJiSh  a^   imo  *  °'»""''"*'"'     .  „,  ^ 

u««  of  the  forests  Is  well  above  original  Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  Pretident.  will       ••'"^"  =»•  »•" "'"^'^ 

Mtlmates   and   our   campgrounds   ai'e  the  Senator  yield?                                            unobiiaatod  eaah.  April  1. 

badly  overcrowded?  Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield.                                      iBft»  I.60i.it4 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    According  to  the  lat-  Mr,    ANDERSON.    Mr.    President.   I                                                  -iMnaHM 

tat  Information,  the  Senator  Is  connect,  conuratulate  the  able  Senator  from  Arl-     ■"^•«««t»<«  p<«»h  rtq\iir»m»nu  for 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Am  I  correct  that  lona  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New          ^'*.V''  **"''•  ■"''  ''""•  ''•*"• 

thti;f  la  no  doubt  thla  money  can  be  ef-  Mexico.                                                     ,.?'*m  !';„.„..«»    «««.im.« 

ftoUvtly  uaed  for  an  already  platmed  Thei-e  la  contained  In  thla  approprla.        *'*  N;|;;;'»"'«"«»'»    oontiruc 

proiram?  tlon  bill  an  item  of  $1  million  for  Nnva-       ibi  M.Mnt«.nanr;*(mMUF 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    There  1$  no  doubt  Jo-Hopl  roadi.    X  dealrt  to  aak  U\e  eon-               f.»rrt  ncounti oa.ooo 

about  that.  ator  from  Arlaona  three  queatlona.    The       (c)  iiiimMed  eunirwot  Mm. 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Montana  leads  the  first  la:  Does  the  Bureau  of  Indian  At-                '">  **"*  ^^  p«ym»ia..        in,i$4 

Nation  In  unemployment,  and  we  have  fairs  now  have  the  money  to  contract  for            -,.^,     ^„^..^     ^^ 

recreaUon  areas  auch  oa  the  Crystal  Uke  the  hlHhway  Job  for  which  bids  wert               .lii  ••'""•»•<*     •^     ,  .,„  ... 

forest  oamp  near  Lowlston.  which  badly  opened  this  month?                                                  '■*"*■"* 

need  full  development.  Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  anttd-                                             — — ■« 

X  know  the  chairman  agrees  wlih  me  pitting  favorable  action  by  the  Congress          syMMAst  or  imrvMaro  osltoations 

that   this   supplemental   appropriation  on  the  1058  supplemenUl.  the  Bureau    ■•i>»**"'»<»  o»»ug«iiu.»s  tut  April. 

should  enable  us  to  push  ahead  on  proj-  advertised  88.7  miles  of  road  on  Rout*  a     ..    "y-  *'**'  ''""• 4,  Joe.o$i 

ecu  such  as  this,  which  are  vital  frbm  a  Bids  wei^  opened  and  dlsd^^^                      Unuuugnted  caau.  April  i,  looa.    .i.soi.Hi 

5!t!lll?f?nl^.,!,^  n^''!"?^'  *"^  t""'^  °"  "'  8863,000.    This  Is  considered  to  be  a             Unnnanotd  contract  .u- 

Which  will  help  oUovlate  unemployment,  very  wood  bid.  aa  Uie  Bureau  eatlmate                iiwiiy.  Jumao.  lese..     a.004.i7T 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  waa  the  intent  of  was  8805,000.   There  can  be  no  award  of       Thtrt  la  MvniiAbi.  to  the  BureMi  or  m. 

%'r°"Kl*.M!;.   ..            V,.    ,  this  contract  until  fund,  are  made  avail-    dl^7ff;^:V!MJ^,?4  ^;  n^rdM 

Mr,  Prealdent.  a  typographical  error  able.     ^^,^^^^^  ,                                    nbU|»tiona  mcurrtd  under  iht  rtdtrni  Aid 

appeara  on  page  84,  lino  1.  of  the  bill.  Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Prealdent,  X    iiifhwiiy  Act.    on  M-^rrh  at.  loae.  there 

It  now  reads,  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Mk  unanlmouM  consent  that  at  this  point    ^n*  >>•*"  upended  in,ooa.6oa  whuh  ituve* 

Office   of   Minerals   Mobilisation."     It  ^  the  Ricoso.  at  the  conclusion  of  the    ^  bninnrt  or  S4  aio.oia  nvniiKbi*  for  mt*t> 

ahould  read,  "Salarlea  and  Expenaea.  Of-  •tatement  juat  made  by  the  able  choir-     1"«  '^^"^•'"et  obim.uione  of  aT.ftna.eei.  for 

flee  of  Mlnerala  Exploration."  man  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla-     ^'^Thil  wnujd  .\u'!w^^^^^^                 ,.,-i/^ 

^^  I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  that  the  bill  tlona,  therj  be  printed  in  the  Recoso  a    ^.TTn  Tnunderob  .Mum.  «n  Jm.e^o 

be  corrected  accordingly.  financial  statement  with  rcfcrrncc  to  the    !o5b.    Thi.  u  Vrc.^Sbi.  ImoLt  i«^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  *^"^^  ^*  Senator  has  mentioned,  and     bweu  upo«»  work  ytt  to  bi  oooompiiahtd  by 

question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  ^,      '  "*'•'  ■tatement  aa  to  the  altua-     contr»etor«  for  which  prtymeni  would  not 

ment  propoaed  by  the  Senator  from  Arl-  ^^^  ^^^  regard  to  these  funda.               be  required  until  the  foiiowin»  nacMi  ye*r, 

■ona  on  page  84.  line  1.  '^^^>'«  ^^^t  no  objection,  the  atate-     >^^° 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  ^^'^^  ^*«  w'd«'»ed  to  be  printed  In  the      "  "  •■<•»««»''<»  thitt  expendittire  of  the 

Will  the  Senator  yield?  nnuncial   ^tatevient-^lndian    Bureau    road         1.  13,377.788  will  be  renulrtd  to  meet  out- 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  f,;;*^-'"°"   "'-   »n.t«,eH«nce.  Apr,  „.    .undln,  Obligation.  r;hri«m.7motm; 

from  MassaehusttU.  '.'J  .......^  ,,.     .^  ,.        .                         *»?<*  '^  *hlch  t.^rnin|i  win  Roerua  during 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL     I  should  Ilk*  tt%  ''M'*'*.  **j^'*'.*  (Uquldntlon  of  oontrMt  au-     the  period  April  through  June. 

asTfhfls?.^^^^  srAti'sihVa'j^rc'jci^ijr  "*•  '•"•  tr«^t!:^^rl?.%r•\r;;:?lo;rx^rM••lx 

CommlttW  or  tht  chairman  of  the  Sub-  Total  oontraot  authority  avalll                       obiigniin  ["3v,M  m,  to  14  loS  m7  wh?oh 

committee  on  Defense  a  question  on  the  •w*  for  obugtuon.  July  i.                    wiii  bo  incuSei  ZU  ihV  perii  apJii 

Air  Force  portion  of  the  bill.    The  Sen-       "»•  eio.84S.ese     through  June.  '  ^^  '^'^"' 

ator  from  Arlsona  and  the  Senator  from  ^''/iR"**"*  "»«»^8»»  *«»«'»»  •».     .                   The  expenditurM  refleottd  abovt  are  those 

New  Mexico  will  rteall  that  the  commit-        "•* ■     8. 148. 688     Ntimatad  and  required  to  meet  enrnlnga 

s%t"';ir"^;or7oV'a^,;s%srt'iS;'S}  ^nr.,^  ^'--  ^"T^  yr;.riif;ry'  K'T?."rd  ''rU^si: 

88.100.000  reduced  by  the  House  mthl  *'  '^'' ^LiS^    rcJ^g^^Ja^'o^VHr.;  r^.TH'''*  '" 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  is  it  impor- 
tant ttaAi  tboae  roads  be  constructed 
Without  delay.  I  will  aak  the  chairman? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Contract  authority 
for  those  road  improvements  was 
granted  by  an  amendment  to  the  Nav- 
aJo-Hopi  Act  which  will  terminate  soon. 
Therefore,  it  la  important  that  the  con- 
tract now  pending  be  awarded  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Delay  also  permits  rising 
costs  to  reduce  the  overall  usefulness 
of  the  authorization  earmarked  for  these 
roads. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  While  the  general  ap- 
propriation will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Navajos  aa  stich.  it  will  also  be  beneficial 
to  the  economy  of  the  area  of  the  four 
States  of  New  Mexico.  Colorado,  Art- 
Eona.  and  Utah.  There  are  many  oper- 
ations going  on  in  that  area  because  of 
uranium.  Hence,  thla  will  not  only  ben- 
ent  the  Navajos  with  respect  to  their 
own  Ideas  of  roads,  but  It  will  also  be  of 
help  beoausa  they  wlU  be  provided  an 
opporttmlty  to  work. 

Mr.  ANDIR80N.  X  thank  my  eol- 
leafue  for  his  eomments. 

My  third  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  eommittte  is,  WiU  Um  beneflU  ex- 
tend to  surroundlaff  States  Colorado. 
Utah,  and  Ntw  Mtxioo— or  wiU  Ihay  be 
limited  to  the  rsMrvations  and  lo  Arl- 
aona t 

Mr.  RAYDIN.  The  baMliU  oraatad 
by  imprevamaBt  of  Ihoat  roads  wiU  ba 
felt  throuthoul  Iht  railon.  Tha  hlfh- 
ways  wtU  permit  oommereo  belwaen 
Oelorade,  Utah,  Ntw  Moaleo,  and  Art- 
iona  and  the  Indian  Irtbas  lo  btfln  on 
a  modem  ioato.  Xmprovwml  of  thoat 
roads  will  link  newly  developed  oil  flalds. 
uranium  hoMima,  and  tribal  aoUviUea 
with  marktti  in  ttit  imrroundinf  MatOB. 
They  alao  will  provide  modem  aoeeas  to 
Olen  Oanyen  Reeervoir  area. 

ICr.  ANDIMON.  Z  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  tht  oommltUo.  and  I  aialn 
express  my  apprtoiation  to  him  and  to 
my  ooUtaf ua  from  New  Maxieo. 

Tha  ablo  lanalor  from  Arlaona  IMr. 
OouwAnal  and  Z  were  both  vary  much 
intereated  In  tht  road  projtot  Wt  want 
to  tht  rtatrvation  and  partioipattd  in 
the  project  We  both  apprtoiatt  vtry 
much  what  tht  ablo  Senators  on  the 
Appropriations  Commltttt  havt  dont. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Prtaidtnt. 
wlUthtStnaloryitldt 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATKR.  Z  wish  to  point 
out  for  tht  Riooaa  thtX  Ftdtral  funda 
art  tht  only  fundi  availablt.  Z  btUtvt.  to 
complete  thla  road  program.  IIm  In- 
dian leaei'taMons  have  no  money  of  thtir 
own,  and  tht  Btatt  oannot  lax  Ihtn. 
l^tttt  rtttrvationa  art  not  tliflblt  for 
any  rtffular  Federal  grants.  As  Z  under- 
stand tht  aituation,  it  was  ntotssary  to 
oomt  lo  tht  Oonfrtsi  for  IhtN  sptolal 
appropriations. 

Mr.  HATDBf.  That  U  eorreot.  but 
there  is  an  acrttment  that  after  the 
roads  art  built  tht  roads  will  bt  main- 
taintd  by  tht  Itatt  of  Arlaona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATIR.  Tht  Senator  is 
absoluttly  torrtet. 

Bevtral  Btnatoi's  at  dreutd  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  first  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  malce  a  motion,  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  follow- 
ing; provision  l>e  included  in  the  bill  on 
page  33.  after  line  21 : 

OTHU 

Payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 

For  payment  in  fuU  and  final  aettlement 
to  the  Oovernment  of  the  Philippines  a« 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  19,  1934  (48 
Stat.  1115),  a23.8e2,751.  to  be  derived  from 
receipU  imder  section  7  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  (31  U.8.C.408b). 

The  reason  for  the  motion  is  aa  fol- 
Iowa:  This  language  waa  put  Into  the  bill 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
came  to  the  Senate.  We  held  no  hear- 
ings on  the  question,  beoauae  there  was 
no  objeotion  to  it  and  no  requeeted 
ohange  in  it  by  the  txtoutivt  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  day  the  commltttt  went  Into 
extoutive  session  an  article  was  pub- 
liahtd  in  tht  ntwapaptrs  to  tht  tfltot 
that  tht  Viot  Frssidant  of  tht  Phillp- 
plnta  had  aaid  that  if  thla  monty  wtrt 
put  into  tht  lold  rtttrvt  it  would  bt  a 
waatt. 

OonatQutntly.  on  motion  of  tht  8tna- 
lor  from  Ntw  Rampthlrt.  Iht  oommlttot 
unanimously  dtltlad  the  lanvuan  from 
Iht  bill  and  dtoidtd  it  wanttd  to  know 
mart  about  tht  natttr. 

Slnot  Ihal  llMt  Iht  Slalt  DtparUntnt 
rtprtstnlativt  and  Otntral  Romulo,  Iht 
PhlUpplnt  Ambassador,  havt  tnformtd 
Iht  oommtlitt  furthtr  about  Iht  lltm. 

TMt  eomtt  about  ••  a  rttull  of  Iht 
aol  of  Junt  II,  1N4.  Whtn  Iht  Uniltd 
atatta  wtnt  off  tht  gold  standard.  Iht 
Phillppint  Oovtmmtnl  had  in  Iht 
Unlttd  Elaltt  a  loM  alandard  fund  of 
•lt.ni.iM.4t.  and  a  Trtaaury  etrtifltatt 
fund  of  |itT.lM,aOtJO.  or  a  lolal  of 
|M,IT«.OSeJI:  Ihal  li.  Iht  fold  buUlon 
valut  of  thtst  dtpettlt  prior  to  dtminua- 
tlon  of  Iht  told  oonltnt  of  tht  dollar 

was  iBe,s7e.ode.9a. 

Zf  this  wtrt  oonvtrttd  into  ourrtnoy 
at  tht  ntw  valuation  of  Iht  dollar,  as 
oomputtd  by  tht  Trtasury  Dtpartmtnt, 
thtrt  would  bt  a  valut  of  |»B.a8a,SM.I7. 

Therefore,  the  grou  adjustment  to  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  deposits  if  the 
rettrvM  had  bttn  in  gold,  as  oomputtd 
by  tht  Trtasury  Z)tpartment.  would  be 
$S».006,S41.0S. 

The  Philippine  Oovemment  rteeived. 
from  January  1.  1889.  to  the  olooe  of 
buaintas  January  SO.  18S4.  on  tht  lold 
standard  fund  and  tht  Trtasury  ctrtifl- 
oaU  fund  depoelted  in  the  United  SUtea 
thesumof|15.US.591.17. 

This  Itavtt  a  ntt  adjuitmtnl  lo  Iht 
Phillppint  Oovtmmtnt  dtpotltt.  as 
shown  in  Public  Law  7S-418.  of  las.- 
Ma.750.71. 

Thla  had  bttn  aaktd  for  by  the  Bxtou- 
Uvt  btfore  World  War  ZX;  Z  believe  in 
ltS7.  1041,  and  IMS.  It  was  not  ap- 
proved at  thost  tlmts  beoause  it  was  felt 
thtrt  wu  no  urttnoy. 

Z>urini  World  War  n.  and  after  the 
war.  with  the  large  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, the  Philippine  Oovemment  did  not 
pitas  for  iheae  funds,  but  11  did  atari  to 


press  for  them  2  or  3  years  ago.  When 
President  Oarcia  visited  in  the  United 
States  in  July  of  last  year  he  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  President  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
made  a  commitment  at  that  time  that  he 
would  try  to  obtain  these  funds.  The 
Philippine  Islands  need  the  funds  now, 
because  of  the  difficulties  they  are  having 
with  the  foreign  exchange  rate. 

That  is  the  reason  the  matter  Is  sub- 
mitted now.  It  could  not  be  submitted 
last  year,  because  it  was  considered  too 
late,  so  it  was  submitted  in  the  supple- 
mental request. 

That  Is  the  explanation  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  svun  recommended  to  be  paid 
to  the  Philippine  Oovemment  was  au- 
thorised by  Public  Law  419  of  June  19. 
1834.  and  is  payable  out  of  receipts  al- 
ready set  aside  in  the  Treasury  following 
the  devaluation  of  the  doUar  in  1884.  Z 
recall  the  Senators  approval  of  this  au- 
thoriiation  vtry  distinctly,  aa  Z  had  sub- 
mitted on  May  98.  1884.  for  Iht  Oom- 
mitttt  on  Ttrritoritt  and  Zngular  Affalrt. 
its  favorablt  rtport  on  tht  bill 

Z  WiU  tay  to  tht  Stnatt  that  Z  rteall 
this  matttr  diitinetly  now.  upon  rtfrtsh- 
int  my  mind.  Z  had  tootBltttly  for- 
lotttn  about  II.  lo  ItU  tht  truth.  The 
oonmillH  rtporl  whieh  wu  aubmitttd 
on  May  18.  1884.  waa  aubmllttd  tn  Iht 
78d  Oontrtaa,  Thai  waa  quilt  a  long 
limt  afo,  and  Z  hopt  Stnalort  wiS  pardon 
an  old  man  tor  fofftlUnt  a  UlUt  bit.  Z 
had  f  ortolltn  about  Iht  tiaol  provlaiona, 

Z  ttaltd  m  Iht  rtporl  Iht  rtaaon  why 
Iht  approprlatton  ahould  bt  mada 

In  ordtr  Ihal  Mtmbtrt  lAay  havt  tomt 
of  Iht  baoktround  on  Ihit  prepoatd  pay- 
mtni  Z  aak  unanimous  oonaant.  Mr. 
Prtaldtnl,  Ihal  Iht  rtporl,  No.  1108.  from 
tht  Ooaunllttt  on  Ttrrilorltt  and  Zn- 
sular  Affaira,  bt  prinltd  In  Iht  Raooaa. 

Thtrt  btlnt  no  objtdion,  Iht  rtport 
was  ordtrtd  lo  bt  prlnttd  in  tht  Rioorb. 
as  follows: 
Raeoar  No.  laot— TMiupetNS  OvaaaNov  Ra- 

eaavaa  ow  Daroait  w  viia  UNirao  travM 

The  Oooamlttee  oa  TarHtorles  aa«  laaular 
Affaln.  to  whom  wm  referred  the  MU 
(i.  1080)  relating  to  Philippine  eurreaev  re- 
aarvea  on  depoail  la  the  Unltea  atataa,  hav 
lag  oonalderta  the  aame,  report  favorably 
ahareon  without  ameadaM&t  and  recommaad 
that  the  blU  do  paaa. 

TheblUiaaafollewai 

"A  bill  reUtiag  to  PhUippine  eurranoy 
raavrvaa  oa  dapoalt  la  the  United  autaa 
-§•  <t  tneclad  by  (He  Jeiieta  aiMl  Hcum  of 
JItpreHntaHvet  e/  lae  UnitH  fftetet  o/ 
Am^riM  in  OoNfreai  aaaembled.  TTtat  the 
aaoretary  of  the  Traesury  la  authorlaad  and 
dlreeted.  whan  the  funda  therefor  are  made 
avaUaMe,  lo  eaiabllah  oa  the  beoto  of  the 
Treasury  a  eredit  in  favor  of  the  treesurer  of 
the  Phliipplae  Xalaada  (or  iai4ta.7iO.Tt,  be- 
ing aa  amount  equal  to  the  laorMkaa  la  value 
(reaultlng  from  iba  reduettoa  of  the  weight 
of  the  fold  doUar)  of  the  sold  equivalent 
at  the  opeatai  of  buaineea  oa  January  81. 
i»S4.  of  the  balaneaa  ■uOatalaad  at  that 
lime  in  baaka  la  %ha  oeaUaaBtal  TTBiaad 
itatM  by  the  lovenuneat  of  the  PbiUpptne 
lalanda  for  Ita  fold-aUhdard  fund  and  ila 
treaaurywoerUAoate  fund  iaaa  the  iatereat 
raeelved  by  it  on  lueh  balaneea. 

"aac,  a.  Thart  u  hereby  authorlaad  to  be 
npproprlatad  out  o(  the  rtotipta  eovertd  Into 
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Hmww  All  •(  IIH,  dy  vtriut  9i  th»  rMlvit > 
ItM  tf  IK*  wvtthl  •Mht  |ot<l  «o)l«r  ^  iht 


•mil 
lN4t 


•r  HI*  wMthi  M  Wit  |o)«  «o)i«r  ^  ihi 


iNit  iht  MivuRl  limitary  !•  Mi«Mlih  ikt 
•rwlU  »Nvli«4  h»r  In  n«iiou  l  o(  ihli  Avi" 
Tikt  p\irpoM  ot  ihu  IMU  u  to  rtAigvMi  u\« 
•umnoy  nmtvm  of  ih»  rhUl|ip4n«  M«ntti 
lo  BdMl  lh«  tirMl  or  U\«  ordM  »( iht  Prtal* 
«l*ni  or  J^AUMry  Si,  1M4,  rtvAlURilnt  iht 
Amtrlt»n  dolltr.  Tht  monttory  tytttm  or 
Iht  rhlllnplnt  Ititnda  u  tnltrlo«kt<l  wlih 
our  own  by  tn  mI  or  OontrtM  or  Mtrch  8, 
ItM,  ••  roflowti 

"ft  (t  tnoetttf  by  tH*  f#n«(«  tM  Nomm 
0/  At|MtMnt«t<l)««  0/  tAt  UhHH  «tttt«  0/ 
AmtHct  <n  ConfftM  OMtmbM,  ThM  Iht 
unll  or  vtlut  in  tht  PhiUpptnt  Xtlandi  thtU 
bt  Iht  loltt  ptto  oontlatlng  oT  twttvt  tnd 
nlnt-ltnlht  irtlni  of  |old,  nlnt>ttnthi  Ant, 
taiCI  loltf  ptto  lo  btoomt  tht  unit  or  VKlut 
whtn  tht  lovtrnmtnt  or  tht  PhUlpplnt 
lU»n<U  ahAll  hav*  eo4n*cl  nnd  r««(ly  tor,  or 
.  in.  olroulttlon  not  1m«  than  flvt  mllUon  or 
Iht  tllvtr  pttoi  hti«4ntntr  provldtd  ror  In 
Ihii  Act.  and  tht  lold  oolnt  or  tht  Unlttd 
8Utt«  «t  th*  rat*  or  %l  tot  two  pMoa  h«r«ln- 
9dXM  tuthorlatd  to  b*  oolntd  thall  b«  legal 
tendtr  ror  all  dtbtt,  public  and  prlTatt.  In 
tht  Phlllpplnt  iBlanda.'* 

On  January  SI.  1»34.  tht  Insular  gOTtm- 
mant  had  on  dtpoalt  In  American  banks 
t66.a76.0M.ta,  a  fund  constituting  tbe  major 
portion  of  the  currency  reserves  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Government,  on  which  the  circulation 
of  the  insular  government  Is  based.  This 
f\ind.  deposited  in  dollars,  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  equivalent  of  gold.  Apply- 
ing the  same  revaluation  as  given  the 
U.S.  gold  dollar  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  this  fund  now  amounts  to  $95,- 
282.393.87.  or  an  Increase,  had  the  fund  been 
In  actual  gold,  of  $39,006,341.95. 

It  is  obvlovis  tliat  any  change  in  the  value 
of  our  dollar  automatically  changes  in  the 
same  proportion  the  value  of  the  peso,  the 
standard  unit  of  value  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  January  31,  1934,  in 
effect,  expanded  the  currency  reserves  of  the 
United  States,  but  contracted  the  reserves 
of  the  Philippine  Oovernment.  since  the  Phil- 
ippine reserves  are  In  dollars. 

In  a  conference  between  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Insxilar 
Affairs,  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Budget  Officer,  it  was  decided  that  the 
full  amount  of  this  credit  should  not  be 
given  to  the  reserve  funds  of  the  Insular  gov- 
ernment, but  from  this  $39,006,341.95  should 
be  deducted  $16,143,591.17.  the  Interest 
which  was  accrued  to  the  Insular  govern- 
ment since  January  1923.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  $23,862,750.78,  which  It  la  thought 
by  the  President  and  the  above-named  offi- 
cials represents  the  siim  which  should  be 
credited  to  the  Philippine  Government  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  restore  the 
gold  value  of  the  Philippine  cvu-rency  re- 
serves as  of  January  31,  1934. 

When  the  gold  content  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
was  diminished,  we  took  credit  on  our  books 
for  approximately  $2,811,013,126.  Had  the 
Insular  government  had  on  deposit  on  the 
date  of  the  above-mentioned  proclamation, 
gold  bullion,  or  actual  gold  coins,  as  their 
currency  reserve,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  this  legislation,  or  any  adjustment 
for  the  reason  that  their  gold  would  have 
Increased  in  value  as  did  the  U.S.  gold. 

During  the  fall  of  1932  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  made  representations 
to  this  Government  with  a  view  of  including 
specific  stipulation  In  the  depository  agree- 
ments that  withdrawal  of  its  currency  re- 
serve funds  should  be  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States  at  the  election  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  acting 
for  this  Government,  stated  that  he  did  not 
deem  as  expedient   the  amendment  of  the 


H«>|M««uuty  HtiMmtnl  m  ivtit^ilMi  by  Iht 
l*hlll)mutt  n«>»t>t)mtn(, 

tn  Marfh  limi,  10  monlht  ivrlor  l«  Iht 
Prttldtnl't  ifth^vlaiHMUoii,  uthtr  rt)MrttthU* 
Mont  wtrt  n\A<(»  uu  tht  pari  o(  Iht  rhiup* 
bint  Qoytn\m»ivl  tttbtiii  tht  atturanet  Uial 
dtptHiita  <vr  ti\t  rhIUppTnt  Qovtrnmtui  in 
tht  UiUttd  MtivtN  KtnttH  01)  M\  vqual  biult 
with  tht  dtposUa  ut  tht  U  M.  Onverurnvnt  and 
rtcttmmandtd  that  all  d^toatu  of  tha  lnau« 
lar  r>v«rnmtni,  txctpt  llO  miutnn  rtqulrtd 
fur  ordinary  t(|)»uttt,  bt  d»|XMU»d  in  the 
Tren«\iry  of  thu  Unlttd  Utale*.  Under  run* 
dtttona  obtalntitg  In  this  country  In  198)1  and 
IbSa,  tht  oAclMls  or  our  Quvernn>»nt  dttmtd 
tl  Intdvliablt  to  acctdt  to  any  of  thatt  rt> 
quttu,  although  tht  rhlllppint  Oovtrnmtnl 
had  tvtry  rlghi.  to  make  thtat  rtqutaU  and 
to  txptcl  thtm  to  bt  granttd. 

Again  on  Junt  M,  183S,  tht  Qovtrnor  Qtn* 
tral  of  tht  Phlllpplnt  Islands  olBelally  rt- 
qutattd  that  "oar  gold  standard  and  TrtMury 
oartlAeata  funds  bt  eonvtrttd  into  gold  coin 
or  tht  ttandarti  existing  at  tht  timt  thttt 
dtpotltt  wtrt  mtdt  with  Iht  dtpotltory 
banks;  this  coin  to  bt  dtpoalttd  in  tht  U.S. 
Treasury  or  Ptdtral  Raatrva  banks  and  au- 
thority or  tba  Praaidtnt  stourad  to  earmark 
it  ror  tbtlr  account,  by  amending  tht  Bxtcu- 
tivt  order  of  April  6,  1033  (which  waa  tht 
lirtt  order  of  the  Prtaldtnt  restricting  tht 
circulation  or  gold) .  Thert  will  be.  however, 
no  necessity  for  withdrawing  the  above- 
mentioned  deposits  from  the  present  deposi- 
tory banks  at  thU  time  if  It  is  poaaible  to 
obtain  Government  assurance  that  conver- 
sion into  gold  of  the  standard  existing,  as 
above  outlined,  may  be  made  at  a  later 
date." 

From  time  to  time  between  June  29.  1933. 
and  January  17.  1934.  numerous  cables  were 
sent  by  the  Governor  General  of  the  PhlUp- 
plne  Islands  expressing  concern  and  stress- 
ing the  necessity  for  assuring  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  Philippine  reserves  on  deposit  in 
the  United  States.  Likewise  a  letter  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  1934.  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Finance  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  again  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  Philippine  Government  that  its 
deposits  l>e  treated  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  as 
deposits  of  coined  gold.  This  request  was 
In  tiu-n  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  January  17.  1934. 

On  January  17.  1934,  2  weeks  prior  to  the 
Presidential  proclamation,  the  following 
cable  was  sent  by  Governor  General  Murphy 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Referring  to  telegram  from  this  office 
Jime  29.  No.  212.  In  particular,  as  weU  as 
other  previous  cables  pertaining  to  Philip- 
pine currency.  Have  you  fvurther  Informa- 
tion relative  to  earmarking  in  gold  Treasury 
certificates  funds  and  the  gold-standard 
fimd?  Believe  lUlotment  of  gold  to  these 
funds  on  the  basis  of  present  gold  content 
is  but  fair  to  Philippines,  thus  granting 
Philippine  Government  same  advantage  as 
United  States  In  reduction  of  content  of 
gold  dollars  backing  gold-standard  fund  and 
Treasury-certificate  fund.  Am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  receive  definite  decision." 

At  any  Ume.  following  these  representa- 
tions, prior  to  January  31,  1934.  the  Treas- 
ury Department  could  have  lawfully  sold  to 
the  Philippine  Government  gold  in  the 
amoiuit  of  their  currency  reserves  on  de- 
posit In  the  United  States  at  the  old  value 
of  $20.67  an  ounce,  or  could  have  authorized 
the  earmarking  of  gold  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Philippine  Government  with  the  funds  on 
deposit  In  the  United  States.  This,  however, 
was  not  done,  although  the  Insular  govern- 
ment from  time  to  time  has  been  given  as- 
surance by  our  officials  that  their  interests 
would  be  equitably  adjusted. 

Our  Government,  not  having  acceded  to 
these  suggestions  and  requests  Is  certainly 
morally  obligated  to  expand  the  base  of  the 
currency  reserves  of  the  dependent  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  so  without  further  delay 
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In  nHltr  Wt  »ynt«  rurihtr  pmk\»\%  AnmttlU 
tnd  tnitt*f\MU<M\M)  AnKhflal  f<^n)^tttiioM, 

II  should  ha  horn*  In  mind  thai  wt  M« 
fltallng  in  ihit  bill  tiiohisivtiy  wllh  Iht  tur* 
rtnay  rtttrvt  rundi  t4  u\t  I'hiUiiiilnt 
talandt,  and  that  qtittlion  ahovild  nut  bt 
tHmrvistd  with  tht  qutatlon  ttf  individual 
tranaactlona  bttwttn  Iht  ptODit  ot  Utt  two 
ir\>vtrnmtnta. 

In  tht  ttat  or  Iht  nunlno  ptoplt,  ihty 
havt  bttn  fortt.)  lo  lakt  int  ptrtnna)  lott— 
thtlr  gold  haa  bttn  lurntd  in  Just  at  WM 
tht  gold  of  our  own  rUlatns— but  no  btnt- 
Att  will  acrrut  to  thtm  or  thtlr  govtrnmtnl 
until  tht  valvit  of  thtlr  gold  rtttrvt  la  rt> 
ttlablUhtd  by  tht  Oovtrnmtnl  oT  Iht  Unlttd 
■laitt,  tn  tht  eatt  or  our  own  citiatns, 
whllt  tht  Individual  may  not  havt  bttn 
ortdlltd,  ntvtrihtlttt,  iht  ertdll  lott  lo  tht 
Ftdtral  Qovtmmtnt,  or  tht  wholt  oT  iht 
Amtrloan  ptopit,  tach  sutt  of  cuurtt  hav- 
ing tht  samt  currtncy  tytttm  at  tht  ltd* 
tral  Oovtrnmtnt.  It  U  quit*  ctrtain  that 
If  any  Btatt  had  a  ttparatt  moattary  syt* 
Itm  Utd  in  with  tht  national  monty  by  an 
act  of  tht  Ptdtral  Oovtrnmtnt  tht  govern- 
mtnt  of  auch  a  SUtt  would  undoubttdly 
havt  tht  samt  Mgbta  and  tquiuts  ••  art 
sought  to  bt  tsUl>ltshtd  by  this  k>ill. 

Tht  Phlllpplnt  National  Bank  now  owns 
Liberty  bonds  and  othtr  obligations  of  our 
Oovernment  amounting  to  approximately 
tl7.000,000.  Likewise,  many  American  at- 
curiUes  art  held  by  individual  Pllipinos. 
Those  obligations  will  be  paid,  not  in  gold, 
but  in  legal  currency,  which  means  that 
they  will  be  paid  with  a  devaluated  dollar. 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  Insular 
government  haa  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
lifanila  Railroad  payable  in  pounds,  guild- 
ers, and  Swiss  francs.  In  amortizing  these 
bonds  In  foreign  currencies,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference In  exchange,  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  American  Government  in  reval- 
uing Its  money,  a  loss  of  approximately  110 
million  will  be  sustained  by  the  Insular  gov- 
ernment. Surely  no  one  can  fall  to  see  the 
inequity  in  a  failure  of  our  Government  to 
make  the  insular  government  whole  in  a  leas 
occasioned  by  our  own  action. 

The  currency  reserves  of  the  Philippine 
Oovernment  are  by  law  held  In  two  funds, 
namely:  The  gold-standard  fund,  the  legal 
limits  of  which  are  not  less  than  15  percent 
nor  more  than  25  percent  of  all  the  money 
in  circulation  and  available  for  circulation  by 
the  Philippine  Government:  the  treasury- 
certificate  fund,  which  by  law  must  consist 
of  peso  for  peso,  or  $1  for  every  2  pesos,  for 
every  Philippine  treasury  certificate  issued 
or  available  for  Issue.  Of  the  $56,276,056.02 
Philippine  currency  reserves  on  deposit  in  the 
United  States  as  of  January  31,  1934,  $19,- 
112.253.42  pertained  to  the  gold-sUndard 
fund  and  $37,163,803.60  to  the  treasury-cer- 
tificate fund.  The  amount  held  in  the  gold- 
standard  fund  is  approximately  $8  million 
more  than  was  actually  required  by  law  to  be 
held  in  this  fimd  on  January  31.  1934.  with 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  on  that 
date. 

However,  should  Increased  business  de- 
mand an  Increase  of  money  In  circulation  in 
amount  In  excess  of  $32  million,  the  excess 
of  the  gold-standard  fund  over  the  legal  max- 
imum limit  of  25  percent  would  be  wiped  out 
Immediately.  Thus,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  maximum  limit  of  26  percent  in  the  gold- 
standard  fund  it  has  been  the  policy  to  have 
an  excess  to  allow  for  an  increase  in  the 
money  In  circulation  and  to  always  Insure 
the  parity  of  the  peso  with  the  dollar. 

The  experts  of  our  Oovernment  have  de- 
cided that  the  credit  of  $23,862,750.78  is  Just, 
equitable,  and  fair,  and  the  committee  feels 
that  no  great  government  can  do  less  than 
what  is  proposed  in  this  bill  for  its  dependent 
people.  It  is  In  no  wise  suggested  that  any 
and  all  funds  on  deposit  in  this  country  to 
the  credit  of  individuals  and  the  insxiiar 
government,  over  and  above  the  fimds  actu- 
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«Uy  Mi  M  turftne y  rtitrvt  funia,  thouli  bi 
tnhantwi  In  nlvit  by  tn  »$ I  ol  OvmrtM. 

tStinflitni  wllh  int  InAtHhAtntt  A«l  a 
rtfuaal  on  Iht  mti  ot  Iht  AmtHttn  Qovtrn* 
nttni  10  mtti  m  morti  obliitllon  It  iwi* 
jviBiini  Iht  turrtney  rtttrvtt  ot  Iht  Intnltr 
guvtrnmtni,  Iht  vtlvit  ot  whith  It  initr« 
Inrktd  with  our  own  monttary  tyaitm,  It 
inronrtlvablt.  Auch  r«ruaal  a*ould  bt  an 
oiniaalun  unworthy  or  t  |rttl  Oovtrnmtnl 
i«nd  of  iht  Congrttt,  on  whom  thii  rttpon- 
nibility  now  rttta. 

Pvillowlng  art  ttrtatn  Itlttrt  and  mtmo* 
r^ndn  trrun  tht  •tortt4«ry  of  tht  Trtasury. 
tht  Atorttary  oT  War.  and  Iht  Dirtelor  ot  Iht 
Durtau  or  tht  Budgtt,  txplalntng  tht  pur- 
post  or  tht  bill  and  rteommtndlng  its  tnact* 
mtnt : 

HUMAVAY  DarAtTMINT. 

WAtbtnfton.  May  10,  Jf J4. 

Hon.  DvNcaN  U.  Putchm, 
CMlnnsN.  •tnJHiif  and  CwrrvNctr  Commtt* 
lot    U.S.  SfiMtr, 

DtAt'lla.  CManMAN:  Rtotipt  It  arknowl* 
tdgtd  or  yotir  dtrk^a  hftttr  oT  May  4.  1834, 
tranunllUng  a  copy  of  tht  bill  (A.  8330) 
rtlatltig  to  PhtUpptnt  ourrtncy  raetrvta  on 
«h^)Qalt  in  the  Unlttd  Statta.  and  rtqutstUig 
a  report  thereon. 

I  undersund  that  thU  bill  hat  bttn  rtc- 
ommcnded  by  tht  War  Department,  tn  view 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  de- 
poslU  In  the  continental  United  SUtea.  of 
tht  currency  rescrrts  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  a  dependency  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  bill  meeu  with  tbe  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  | 
RespectfuUy. 

H.  IfOtCKNTHAU.  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Was  DxPAmTMCKT. 
Washington.  May  4.  1934. 
Hon.  Ddncan  U.  PLxrcHia. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cut- 
rency,  US.  Senate,  Waahington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Senatok  Fi-rrcHrji:  I  am  writing  to 
yoiu-  committee  to  request  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  3530  which  was  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  at  the  request  of  this  Department. 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  credit  the 
Philippine  Government  with  the  profits,  due 
to  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar,  on  Its  currency  reserve  deposited  in 
the  United  SUtes  at  the  opening  of  business 
on  January  31.  1934.  and  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  draft  of  this  bill  was  prepared  In  con- 
sultation by  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  of  this  Department,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Governor  General  of  Uie 
Philippine  Islands. 

At  the  suggesUon  of  the  War  Department 
the  major  portion  of  the  currency  reserves  of 
the  Philippine  monetary  system  has  l>een 
mainUined  In  the  form  of  U.S.  currency  de- 
posited in  banks  In  the  continental  United 
States.  The  Philippine  Government  has  al- 
ways considered  these  depotlU  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  gold  reserve. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  Issued 
on  January  31,  1934,  reduced  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar.  The  effect  of  this  proclamation 
was  not  only  to  reduce  In  terms  of  gold,  the 
value  of  the  Philippine  currency  reserve 
funds,  but  Indirectly  to  devalue,  in  terms  of 
gold,  the  entire  currency  circulation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Tbe  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  enjoyed  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  currency  reserves  corresponding 
to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  As 
the  Philippine  currency  Is  Interlocked  with 
the  U.S.  gold  dollar  under  laws  enacted  by 
the  VS  Congress.  It  is  equitable  that  any 
change  in  the  dollar  which  produces  a  profit 
on  the  currency  reserves  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment should  produce  a  corresponding 
profit  on  the  currency  reserves  of  this  de- 
pendency. 


Th8  m«itbUihA\»Ml  At  lU  »virr«Ht«y  rt* 
•trvtt  AA  At  ibtir  tiNiAr  mM  Hlut  ot  Jahvi* 
Ary  II,  1AI4,  wouM  bA  At  mtl  advAniM* 


lo  Iht  lFhili|»btnt  Quvtrnmtui  in  ihtir  tffairt 
MAAtnil 

lAlnt  m 
alto  bt  itevirtd  at  Iht  prtttni  ttttion  ot 


Ai  Iht  i^rAttni  umtv  h  ti  hoMd  ihti  tn  »)»• 
proprlAllon  |»ro%lAln|  tor  ihli  purpott  f«n 


Oongrtti, 

t  am  tnelnaini  copy  ot  a  Ittttr  trom  tht 
Dirtelor  or  the  BuAgtl  in  which  ht  advisN 
AM  that  tht  txptndlturtt  cunttinplattd  by 
Iht  propoatd  bill  would  not  bt  in  ronniet 
with  tht  Ananrtal  program  of  tltt  Prtaldtnt. 

Thtrt  la  also  tnelottd  fur  yovtr  mrormt- 
tion  a  copy  ot  t  mtmorandum  prtpartd  In 
tht  Burttu  ot  tnaular  Affalrt,  which  ttts 
forth  in  detail  tht  ntettsity  tor  this  lt«Ula* 
Uon.  Ahould  you  dtatrt  rurthtr  tnforma> 
tlon  rtftrding  ihit  mtiitr,  It  li  tunttttd 
that  you  call  upon  Brig.  Otn.  Crttd  r.  Ooi, 
Chltf  of  tht  Burttu  or  Insular  Affalrt  of 
thla  Dtpartmtnt. 

X  urgently  rtcon\mtnd  tht  tarly  tnact* 
mtnt  or  8.  3880. 

Binetrtly  yotirt. 

OKoaoa  M  Daan, 
Secrrtary  o/  Wur. 

Wax  DBraKTMKMT. 

BuxsAU  or  iNtULAX  Arraixx. 

Wnxhington,  Ai>rtl  JO.  IH4. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Subject:   Philippine  currency  reserves. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  originally  established  by  Public. 
No.  137.  of  the  UJS.  Congress  approved  March 
2.  1903.  The  unit  of  value  prescribed  was 
the  gold  peso  which  was  definitely  Inter- 
locked with  the  U.S.  gold  dollar  at  the  rate  of 
$1  for  2  pesos. 

Act  No.  938  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
approved  October  10,  1003.  which  was  en- 
acted under  authority  granted  by  Public,  No. 
137.  of  the  VS.  Congress,  placed  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  upon  a  gold -exchange  basis  and 
provided  that  part  of  the  gold-standard  fund 
should  l>e  deposited  in  the  United  States. 

A  portion  of  the  currency  reserve  funds  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  therefore  been 
deposited  In  the  United  States  under  author- 
ity granted  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  for  over  30 
years. 

It  Ijecame  necessary  In  1922  to  reconstitute 
the  currency  reserve  funds  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  which  had  been  dissipated  due  to 
the  operations  of  the  Philippine  National 
Bank.  This  was  done  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
In  the  United  States. 

Act  No.  3058  of  the  Philippine  Legislature 
approved  June  13.  1922.  issued  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  in  the  Philippine  Or- 
ganic Act  (Public  No.  240.  64th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved Aug.  29,  1916) ,  reconstituted  the 
currency  reserves  of  the  Philippine  mone- 
tary system  into  two  funds,  namely,  the 
gold -standard  fund  and  the  Treasury  certifi- 
cate fund.  The  inauguration  of  these  re- 
constituted funds  took  place  on  January  2. 
1923,  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  War.  the  major  portion  of  these 
funds  were  placed  on  deposit  in  the  United 
States  in  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  depositories  of  Philip- 
pine public  funds  and  designated  by  the 
Oovernor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  branches  of  the  treastiry  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  the  United  States. 

This  memorandum  refers  to  these  recon- 
stituted monetary  reserve  fxmds. 

The  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  require 
certain  reserves  to  be  maintained  against 
the  currency  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
circulation  or  available  for  circulation.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  was  redeeming  ita 
currency  in  gold,  that  portion  of  the  cur- 
rency reserves  deposited  in  the  United  States 
was  equivalent  to  a  gold  reserve.  The  Philip- 
pine Government  has  always  considered  dol- 


Urt  ot  Iht  M\\\m  BiMita  m  Ih  tvtry  wty 
tqMivAltnt  h\  M(<  <^^ina  And  htr  ihH  rtAAMt 

haa  innintninMl  »tint  JnnviMry  I,  lAH,  Iht 
ma^tr  (ntrtion  ot  na  vvirrtttt«y  rtttrvt  tnndt 
on  dttKttu  in  iht  Unit«d  BttlN. 

Tht  Phlllpplnt  ciovnnintnt  sinft  Ov^tobtr 
1888  haa  bttn  Intrrtaitd  in  trying  to  ha\t 
thttt  aefHtunta  madt  payahlt  in  gold  foln, 
Whtn  thla  was  dia«^t\traxtd  by  this  Oovtrn* 
mtnt,  tht  Philippinta  titprttMi  a  Attirt  v> 
tranaftr  thtlr  funda  to  tht  U<B.  Tttotury, 
Tht  Trtanvtry  Dtpartmtnt  tap<>twtd  Iht  vltw 
titat  It  was  not  authoriatd  to  taht  dtpotltt 
of  avirb  funda 

Tht  lu^orlamatlon  ot  tht  Prttldtnl  Ittutd 
on  Jnnvtary  31,  1834,  rtductd  tht  gold  ton- 
tent  Of  tht  dollar  Tht  tfftot  of  thu  procla- 
mation, aa  far  aa  tnt  PhlUnpints  wtrt  con* 
ctrntd,  wai  not  only  to  rtduct,  In  itrma  ot 
gold,  tht  value  ot  xccounu  rtprtttntlng  Itt 
itold*atandard  fund  and  Trtatury*otrUAcavt 
fund,  bvit  Indirectly  to  dtvalut,  tn  ttrma  of 
gvvld,  tht  tntirt  circulation  of  tht  Phlllpplnt 
Islands.  Tht  Unlttd  Buttt  tnjoytd  an  in* 
crtatt  tn  tht  vtlut  or  lU  currtncy  rtttrvtt 
corrtapondlng  to  tht  dtcrtaae  in  tht  valxie 
of  tht  dollar.  The  Philippine  Islands  en- 
joyed no  corrtapondlng  incrtaat  with  rtiptct 
to  tht  reserves  maintained  in  this  country 
for  its  currency,  tht  reason  being  that  with 
the  consent  of  this  Oovernment  those  re- 
serves were  maintamed  as  l>ank  balance*  in 
this  country. 

On  January  30.  1934,  the  Philippine  Oov- 
ernment had  on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  cur- 
rency reserves  of  a  gold  value  of  $56 ,276.- 
056.92.  It  tberefoi-e  requesta  this  amoxmt 
of  its  currency  reserves  be  made  available, 
either  in  the  form  of  additional  crediu  or 
in  gold  coin,  dollar  for  dollar,  so  as  to  re- 
habilitate, in  ita  gold  value  as  of  January  90. 
1934.  the  currency  reserves  of  the  Philippine 
monetary  system.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Por  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  on  the  books  of  the  VS.  Treasury 
a  credit  In  dollars  in  favor  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  equivalent  to  the 
profita  on  the  amount  of  Its  deposlta  in  the 
United  States  as  of  the  (H>ening  of  business 
on  January  31,  1934.  due  to  the  diminution 
of  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar;  or 

(b)  The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
sell  to  the  Philippine  Government  gold  bul- 
lion, fig\ired  at  the  rata  of  25.8  grains  of  gold, 
nine-tenths  fine,  to  the  dollar,  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  its  deposlta  in  the  United 
States  as  of  January  30.  1934. 

Either  of  these  methods  wxtuld  serve  the 
purpose  of  reestablishing  the  currency  re- 
serves of  the  Philippine  Government  at  their 
former  level,  and  in  the  same  relative  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  circulation  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  as  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  have  assumed  to  the  currency 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

This  question  has  been  discussed  with  the 
Treasury  E>epartment  and  that  Department 
agrees  that  the  preferable  way  to  make  this 
adjustment  is  to  establish  on  the  kxx>ks  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  a  credit  in  dollars 
in  favor  of  the  Philippine  Government  equiv- 
alent to  the  profita  on  the  amount  of  the 
deposlta  representing  Philippine  currency  re- 
serves, less  the  interest  that  has  accrued 
thereon  since  their  reestabllshment  in  1923 
(the  Interest  being  deducted  because  the 
Philippines  would  not  have  had  the  benefit 
of  this  interest  if  ita  reserves  had  been  main- 
tained in  metal).  This  Bureau  Ijelieves  this 
would  be  an  equltatjle  arrangment  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
malntanance  of  the  Philippine  currency  re- 
serves in  the  United  States.  The  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been 
consulted  and  has  expressed  his  approval  of 
this  arrangement. 

The  following  computation  shows  the 
status  of  the  balances  of  the  Philippine  cur- 
rency   reserves   on    deposit    in    the    United 
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states  at  the  opening  of  business  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1034: 

(a)  Oold-standard  fund $19,112,253.42 

(b)  Treasury    certificate 

fund-. 37.  163,  803.  50 


Total 66.  276.  056. 92 


The  gold  bullion  value  of 
these  deposits  prior  to  the 
diminution  of  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar 

Converted  Into  currency  at 
the  new  valuation  of  the 
dollar  Rii  computed  by  the 
Treasury    Department 


56.  276,  056.  92 


95,  282.  398.  87 


Profit  to  the  PhUlp- 
pine  Oovernment  (If 
the  reserve  had  been 
In  gold)  as  com- 
puted by  the  Treas- 
ury Department 39,006.341.95 

X<eM   the   total   interest   re- 

celved   by   the    Philippine 

Oovernment   from   Jan.    1. 

1933.   to  close  of   business 

on  Jan.  30.   1934,  on   the 

gold-standard     fund     and 

Treasury    certificate    fund 

deposited    in    the    Unlte<l 

SUtes -     15.  143.  591.  17 


Net  profit  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government 
as  shown  in  the  pro- 
poMd   bin. 23,862,750.78 

There  Is  enclosed  herewith  the  draft  of  a 
bill  designed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  set  up  a  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  In  favor  of  the  treasurer  of 
tile  Ptilllpptne  Islands  for  •23.862,750.78, 
which  Is  the  amount  equal  to  the  Increase 
In  value,  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  of  the  gold  equiva- 
lent at  the  opening  of  business  on  January 
31,  1934.  of  the  balances  maintained  at  that 
time  in  banks  in  the  continental  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  its  gold-standard  fund  and  its 
Treasury  certificate  fund  less  the  Interest 
received  by  it  on  such  balances.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  establish  the  credit. 

This  draft  has  been  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  War  Department  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
To  summarize,  and  to  emphasize  the  sali- 
ent points  of  this  claim  of  the  Plilllpplne 
Oovernment,  the  equities  Involved  are: 

(a)  The  Philippine  currency  is  inter- 
locked with  the  U.S.  gold  dollar  under  laws 
enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  any 
changes  in  the  dollar  which  effect  a  corre- 
sponding cliange  in  the  Philippine  peso  that 
produces  a  profit  on  the  reserves  of  the 
general  government  should  produce  a  corre- 
sponding profit  on  the  reserves  of  this 
dependency. 

(b)  The  major  portion  of  the  Philippine 
currency  reserves  have  been  maintained  in 
this  country  in  the  form  of  bank  balances 
since  1923  at  the  suggestion  of  the  War 
Department. 

(c)  The  Philippine  Government  has  al- 
ways considered  their  currency  reserves  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  as  a  gold  re- 
serve, and  prior  to  the  banking  crisis  in  the 
United  States  these  reserves  could  have  been 
withdrawn  in  gold  at  any  time. 

(d)  That  the  conversion  of  these  cxurency 
reserves  Into  gold  coin  when  conditions  in 
this  country  appeared  to  make  such  conver- 
sion desirable  could  have  been  legitimately 


done,  except  that  the  interests  of  this  Gov- 
ernment made  it  undesirable  to  do  so  at  the 
time. 

(e)  That  the  claim  Involves  the  cmrency 
reserves  only  and  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  other  Philippine  public  funds  deposited 
in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  reconunended  that  the  bill  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  chairman  of  the  Insular  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House,  requesting 
its  immediate  Introduction  in  the  Congress. 

Drafts  of  letters  for  your  signature  here- 
with. 

Chexd  P.  Cox. 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

BlTRKAU  or  THE  BUDGXT. 

Washington,  May  3,  1934. 
The  SecKETART  or  Was. 

Mr  Deak  Mk.  SBCKKTAaT :  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  April  25.  concerning  the 
proposed  bill  relative  to  Philippine  currency 
reserves  deposited  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Informal  submission  by  your  Bureau 
of  Insular  AffalrH  on  April  30  of  a  draft 
of  a  new  bill  (being  a  redraft  of  sec.  2  of  a 
bill  submitted  to  the  President  on  Mar.  23) 
reading  as  follows: 

"A  bill  relating  to  Philippine  currency  re- 
serves on  deposit  In  the  United  States 
"Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  on   the  books  of   the 
Treasiu-y  a  credit  In  favor  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  »23,862.750.78,  be- 
ing an  amount  equal  to  the  Increase  In  value 
(resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar)  of  the  gold  equivalent  at 
the  opening  of  business  on  January  31.  1934. 
of  the  balances  maintained  at  that  time  in 
banks  in  the  continental  United  States  by 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
its  gold-standard  fund  and  Its  treasury  cer- 
tificate fund  less  the  Interest  received  by  It 
on  such  balances.    There  Is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  the  receipts  to  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury   under   section   7  ot  the   Gold 
Reserve  Act  of   1934.   by   virtue  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1934,  an  amount  necessary  to  estab- 
lish such  credit." 

In  reply  you  are  Informed  that  the  ex- 
penditures contemplated  by  the  proposed  bill 
would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  financial 
program  of  the  President. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ij.  W.  DOVGIJIS, 

Director. 

The  President  has  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  in  the  following  letter: 
Thk  Whttx  Hodsx, 
Washington,  May  7, 1934. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Plxtcheh, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D  C 

DiAB  Senator  Fletchkx  :  With  the  approval 
of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  for  many  years  main- 
tained in  banks  in  this  country  the  major 
portion  of  the  currency  reserves  of  its  mone- 
tary system,  and  has  always  considered  these 
deposits  the  equivalent  of  a  gold  reserve. 

The  effect  of  my  proclamation  of  January 
81.  1934,  was  not  only  to  reduce.  In  terms  of 
gold,  the  value  of  these  currency  reserves, 
but  indirectly  to  devalue,  in  terms  of  gold, 
the  entire  currency  circulation  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  United  States  enjoyed  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  its  currency  reserves 
corresponding  to  the  decrease  In  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

As  the  Philippine  currency  is  interlocked 
with  the  U.8.  gold  dollar  under  laws  en- 
acted  by  the  U.S.   Congress,   li  would   b* 


equitable  to  reestablish  the  Philippine  cur- 
rency reserves  on  deposit  in  the  United 
States  at  their  former  gold  value  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1934. 

I  am  advised  that  S.  3530.  now  under  con- 
sideration before  your  committee,  is  designed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  recommend  Its  enactment. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Pkanklin  D.  Rooskvclt. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  send  his 
motion  to  the  desk  ? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  amendment  be  included 
in  the  bill.    That  was  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  do 
not  have  the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  33, 
after  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 


Payment  to  the  Philippine  Oovernment 
For  payment  in  full  and  final  settlement 
to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  as 
authorized  by  the  act  of  June  IB,  1934  (48 
Stat.  1116).  $23,862,751,  to  be  derived  from 
receipts  under  section  7  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of   1934    (31    use.  408b). 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltdnstallJ. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
asking  recognition  on  this  item,  and  the 
Senator  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  acted  upon. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
the  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  asked  that  this  it«n  be  elim- 
inated from  the  bill,  and  almost  unani- 
mously the  committee  agreed  to  do  so. 
Why  did  we  take  that  action?  Because 
there  was  not  a  single  word  of  testimony 
to  substantiate  the  appropriation. 

When  we  start  passing  out  $23  million 
In  lump  sums,  such  action  should  be 
supported  by  substantial  testimony. 
Since  that  time,  informally  and  directly, 
I  have  obtained  the  information  which 
would  justify  me  In  approving  this  $23 
million  appropriation,  but  I  still  say  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  which  were  Involved 
to  see  that  the  proper  testimony  was 
presented  to  the  Appr<H)rlationa  C<xn- 
mittee,  and  not  stick  an  Item  of  $23 
million  in  the  bill,  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  any  other  coimtry.  unless  it  was 
supported  by  evidence.  That  was  why 
the  action  was  taken.  Now  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  other  action. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  absolutely  correct  in  the 
position  he  has  taken,  but  now  we  have 
the  facta  In  the  matter,  ai  they  have 
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been  so  clearly  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydew]. 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
be  agreed  to.  Payment  of  these  fimds 
is  overdue,  and  they  should  be  paid.  I 
am  sure,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  indicated,  that  had  these 
facts  been  before  the  committee,  he  and 
the  committee  would  not  have  taken  the 
position  they  did.  But  we  now  have  the 
facts. 

We  know  that  the  funds  are  due  and 
that  they  should  be  paid,  and  therefore 
that  the  Senate  should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  SaltonstallI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MTLITARY  PROCUREMENT  INFOR- 
MATION RELATING  TO  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  the  question  of  how  wisely 
the  Department  of  Defense  uses  its  ap- 
propriations to  promote  our  national 
security  has  become  of  scxne  concern, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  adequacy  or  in- 
adequacy of  the  military  budget  holds 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  of  Gov- 
ernment oflQcials  and  of  every  thought- 
ful citizen,  I  feel  compelled  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Senate  this  f£ict: 

The  Department  of  Defense,  syste- 
matically and  by  force  of  long  habit,  is 
throwing  away  taxpayers'  money  just  as 
effectively  as  though  the  actual  dollar 
bills  were  tossed  on  a  bonfire. 

This  waste  is  accomplished  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  avoiciing  the  savings 
which  invariably  accrue  from  competi- 
tive bidding  and  relying  instead  upon 
giving  contracts  without  competition  to 
favored  companies  which,  as  sole  sources 


of  supply,  ask  and  receive  for  their  prod- 
ucts sold  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
prices  which  bear  no  relation  to  reality. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  procurement  evil, 
Mr.  President,  with  facts  and  figures 
furnished  me  as  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.  First,  however,  I  desire  to 
emphasize  that  pouring  good  money 
down  the  sole  source  drain  is  not  a  new 
problem,  nor  will  the  information  I  pro- 
vide today  ccHne  as  a  shocking  surprise 
to  purchasing  officials  and  contracting 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  its  components. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
table  entitled  "Sole  Source  Awards  Com- 
pared With  Competitive  Awards,  1958, 
Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sole  source  auHtrd*  compared  mlh  compelilive  awards,  1968,  ships  parts  control  center,  Mechanicshurg,  Pa. 
\  (A>«8insU  businesi.    B « Lsnte  business] 


Stock  No. 


B8  aO)0-Slft-«4A2. . 
BsacatHMft-oMi  . 

BB  «0S-374->USa  . 
HM  a»-lS2-7027. 

NBI 

N8I 

N81 

IIM  4SaO-SS7-<r7M. 
U8  M9(HM7-«a30. 
M«-2WT. 
645-3343. 
M7-«M8. 
S47-S6U. 
647-W90. 
WM  MM  II  I7-»4M. 

nr  4»)-a0s-e3ou. 

}IF    3010-036-3083. 

UF  aou>-n«-366.s. 

HM  •UI6-31»-t706. 
HM  n»-38IMW47. 
HM  8120-21ft-«»43. 
II F  .ssm  a»h333a. 
11 F  4730-582-3335. 
33M. 
IIR  3010-S»-7134. 
HF  53»)-25a-«14. 
118  t<2.V-3O(MI380. 
UM  381V343-2433. 

HF  2815-146-7513. 
HF  4310-316-7711. 
HF  4330-148-1430. 
JIM  3825-388-1181. 
HS    0115-338-7400. 

nM  3OlO-30»-345«. 
HM  SM5-M9-0B34. 
UM  8»46-M»-e086. 
HM  £046-640-6(06. 
H      aBS8-aW-«004. 

BM  i07ft-a8S-8ara. 

4830-309-4336.. 
BF  U10-a62-«)M., 
B      4730-142-3601.. 


Nomrncktare 


B<>arin{[  sleeve... 

do 

Bolt  shouMiv*.. 
flpar  axsemhly.. 
Carlton  iwddBK. 
do 


do 

Coupling 
KMCtor... 

do 

do 


biy. 


do 

do 

!""  do!""!™™! 

RlnKrubut 

Thriiiit  bt'Ar  Jig  ibor. 

<lo 

Bt-arinif  slwve ... 

Line*-  afiarmbly 

BrarinE 

Nut,  pluin  Dund 

PackinR,  preform 

do. 


Bearing  sbeil 

Oaskrt 

PrFfomMid  t«(4rtng. 
Bushing  slecrve...... 


Prrvtous 


Wriln  Davit  A  Boat. 

.--    do 

Diamond  Power..... 

WestlriKhouap . 

Oeneral  Electric  Co. . 
....do 


do 

Worthington  Corp 

Pcdn-al  Tefepbone  A  Radio. 

do 

do 


-do., 
-do., 
-do., 
.do. 


Buflalo  Pomp  Inc. 

KinKsbury 

do- 


Aill.«-('lialmer«. 
We.stin«liou9e.. 
do. 


Sin 
of 
com- 
pany 


Dimvo  Corp... 

Buckeye  Iroti  A  Bras, 
do. 


New  York  Shipbuilding. 

Leslie  Co 

Worthinirton  Corp 

Clevoland  Diesel  (OM).. 


Shaft  drive , 

Bearing  sleeve.. 

do 

Liner  amembly. 
Bearing 


Bearing  thn»t.. 
Relay  armature. 

^••/o. 


Total. 


Oulilo  piston. 
Shaft  lianger. 
Bushing  scat. 

Washer,  flat.. 


Plug,  tube  repair. 


Sherwood  Brass  Works 

Ini!fTsoll-Ran<l . 

BiifTalo  Pump  Inc 

West  Inghouse 

Oeneral  Electric  Co 


Dravo  Corp 

Signal  Transfomier,  Inc. 
do 


do 

Vlckers. 

O.  O.  KeUy  Co 

Minnesota  Mining  A  Manu- 

Ckcturing. 
Dravo  Corp 


Baboock-WUooz. 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
B 

A 

B 
B 
B 

B 

B 
A 
A 
A 

B 
A 

B 

B 
B 


Present 


Bite 
of 
[com- 
pany 


Oatke  Corp 

do 

Control  Mechanisms 

Qlobe  Gear  Co. 

Cbas.  E.  Chapin  Co 

do 

do.. - 

Rnbright  Madiine  Co 

Airdesign  Corp 

]"- -doll  r  ""  """"""! 

Atlantic  Transformer 

do 

do .-... 

do 

August  Spindler  A  Sons 

Merriman  Bros 

do 

Waukesha  Bearings  Corp. 

do 

do. 


Merriman  Bros 

Minnesota  Rubber  Co 

do 

Pi«ieer  Motor  Bearing .... 

Johns-Man  villo . 

Chan.  E.  Chapin  Co 

Manistique  Tool  A  Manu- 
facturers. 

do 

True  Alloys,  Inc .... 

Varpo  Manufacturing  Co .. 

Waukesha  Bcvlng  Corp 

American  Metal  Bearing  Co. 
of  Louisiana. 

Merriman  Bros 

PbiUipe  Control 

do 

do 

Craftswell,  Inc.... .... 

R.  M.  Kerner  Co 

Manistique  Tool  A  Manufiic- 
tnring. 

American  Metal  Bearing  Co. 
of  Louisiana. 

Interstate  Forging  A  Supplies. 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 

A 

A 

At 

A 

A 

A 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 


Previ- 
ous 

quan- 
Uty 


4 

8 

250 

15 

48 

48 

48 

15 

13 

13 

22 

24 

6 

6 

46 

75 

165 

40 

4 

6 

7 

00 

1,000 

1,000 

4 

250 

30 

10 

275 

60 

20 

30 

3 

90 
10 
10 
10 
30 
15 
355 

1,070 

40 


Present 
quan- 
tity 


6 

10 

350 

60 

48 

48 

48 

30 

38 

33 

60 

66 

20 

34 

25 

275 

100 

620 

6 

5 

7 

230 

1,000 

LOOO 

4 

630 

20 

04 

240 

105 

42 

26 

3 


31 
15 

15 

45 

20 

280 

1,070 

40 


Prevl- 

<IU8 

unit 
price 


$18.25 

13.00 

1.80 

277.44 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

134.05 

41.60 

74.33 

30.60 

41.60 

60.  SO 

76.82 

14.60 

32.00 

7.86 

7.  SO 

425.00 

317.20 

IJ&OO 

3.06 

2.16 

2.00 

1.S0O.OO 

3.65 

15.86 

100.31 

8.38 

30.00 

40.65 

210.60 

010.45 

84.70 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
96.30 
60.28 
U.06 

3.37 

2.75 


Present 
unit 
price 


$4.05 

2.81 

1.16 

27.50 

16.00 

17.00 

15.00 

81.88 

8.12 

13.45 

7.65 

8.83 

7.86 

7.00 

8.00 

0.20 

3.50 

3.74 

180.85 

144.86 

74.85 

.72 

.43 

.47 

758.68 

(C)  121. 15 

laoo 

17.20 

7.10 

18.00 

80.85 

385.41 

22.40 

6.70 

6.24 

7.80 

18.75 

24.05 

2L60 

LOO 

2.00 


Savings 


$85.30 

101.00 

162.50 

14. 006.  40 

3,216.00 

8,uo.ao 

8.216.00 

1,865.10 

L  272. 34 

2,000.04 

L  317. 00 

2,2W.05 

1.787.85 

1,630.08 

150.00 

6,270.00 

436.00 

Lass.  20 

L  410. 00 

86L75 

568.05 

7ia60 

L  73a  00 

L630.00 

4,166.28 

L  536. 26 

117.00 

8,668.34 

307.20 
2,878.a'S 

051.30 
3, 130. 50 
1, 875. 12 

3,738.00 

106.30 

86.40 

46.65 

S,485.2'> 

706.60 

6.446.00 

2,430.60 

30.00 


02;  163.71 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  my  request,  the 
committee  staS  has  added  to  this  table 
the  last  column,  headed  "savings." 

As  long  ago  as  June  26,  1957,  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  this  subject,  stat- 
ing then  thftt  "the  Department  of  De- 
fense conducts  a  large  portion  of  Its 
purchasing  activities  with  a  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  very  rudiments  of  soimd 
purchasing  methods.    These  practices 


would  be  intolerable  In  the  world  of 
business  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
business  could  be  conducted  at  a  profit 
which  consistently  and  as  a  matter  of 
method  paid  outrageously  Inflated  prices 
for  its  raw  materials.  Its  supplies,  and 
its  equipment.  Yet  the  payment  of 
premium  prices,  over  and  above  a  rea- 
sonable market  price,  is  a  conunon  cus- 
tom of  the  Department  of  Defense." 


The  cmly  evidence,  Mr.  President,  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  between  then 
and  now  that  this  serious  flaw  in  the 
purchasing  practices  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  received  the  attention 
it  deserves  reached  me  in  a  letter  dated 
February  24,  from  Rear  Adm.  J.  W. 
Boimdy.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts.  Department  of  the 
Navy.    To  this  letter  was  attached  a 
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li3t  of  42  products  which,  during  th« 
year  1058,  bad  been  bought  for  the  first 
time  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  as  op- 
posed to  noncompetitive  awards  to  sole 
sources  of  supply  the  previous  time  these 
same  items  had  been  purchased  at  the 
Navy's  Ships  Parts  Control  Center  at 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  summary  shows  that  during  1958, 
some  19  small  business  concerns  bid  for 
the  first  time  on  38  of  the  42  items  pur- 
chased and  the  dollar  value  of  these 
successful  bids  was  $38,026.25.  Four 
large  concerns  bid  for  the  first  time  last 
year  on  four  items  with  a  value  of 
$1,182.90. 

The  total  paid  out  by  the  Navy  for 
these  Items  was  therefore  $39,209.15. 

This  is  the  point:  Had  these  selfsame 
Items  been  bought  in  the  same  quanti- 
ties from  the  previous  sole  source  sup- 
pliers on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  the 
cost  to  the  Navy  would  have  been 
$131,362.25. 

It  may  be  clearly  seen  that  simply  by 
opening  up  these  purchases  to  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  Navy  in  this  one  series 
of  contract  actions  saved  $92,153.71. 

The  percentage  savings.  Mr.  President, 
averages  70  percent.  This  means,  based 
on  the  Navy's  experience  at  its  Ships 
Parts  Control  Center,  that  for  thousands 
of  common-use  items  bought  at  military 
purchasing  installations  throughout  the 
country,  military  contracting  oflQcers  are 
paying  $100,000  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment from  unnecessary  sole-source  sup- 
pliers which,  under  competitive  bidding, 
could  probably  be  bought  for  $30,000. 

For  the  start  which  the  Navy  has 
made  to  eradicate  imnecessary  and 
costly  sole-source  buying,  as  evidenced 
by  these  data  from  the  Ships  Parts  Con- 
trol Center  at  Mechanicsburg,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  and  especially  Comdr.  O.  R. 
Blanton  of  the  Ships  Parts  Control  Cen- 
ter, are  entitled  not  only  to  official  com- 
mendation, but  also  to  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

It  is  edifying,  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
amine a  few  of  the  specific  transactions 
reflected  in  this  table.  We  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  as  a  sole  source  the  Welin 
Davit  and  Boat  Co.  received  $18.25  per 
unit  for  a  certain  type  of  bearing  sleeve, 
the  stock  number  of  which  is  listed  tn 
the  table.  When  competitive  bids  were 
solicited  on  this  product  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  the  Gatke  Corp.,  of  Chi- 
cago, supplied  the  Navy  with  this  Item 
for  $4.05  per  unit  Here  the  saving  to 
the  taxpayer  amounted  to  77  percent. 

Again,  as  a  sole-source  supplier,  the 
Westinghouse  Corp.  was  paid  $277.44  per 
unit  for  a  gear  assembly  which,  under 
competitive  bidding  for  the  first  time  in 
1958,  was  sold  to  the  Navy  by  the  Glove 
Gear  Co.  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  for  $27.50 
per  imlt.  Competition  here  resulted  in 
an  astonishing  90-percent  saving  to  the 
Grovemment. 

As  a  former  sole  supplier,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  sold  carbon  packing  to  the 
Navy  for  $82  per  unit  Last  year,  the 
Navy  was  able  to  buy  this  carbon  pack- 
ing from  the  Charles  K  Chapin  Co.,  of 
Hackensack.  N.J.,  for  $15  per  unit,  with 
the  taxpayers  again  benefiting  by  an  82- 
percent  saving. 


The  Navy  bought  a  specific  type  of 
coupling  assembly  from  the  Worthington 
Corp.,  as  an  alleged  only  source  of  sup- 
ply, for  $134.05  per  unit.  When  this 
item  was  opened  up  to  competitive  bid- 
ding in  1958,  the  Navy  was  able  to  pur- 
chase the  same  coupling  assembly  from 
the  Rubrlght  Machinery  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, for  $81.88  per  unit.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  saving  to  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  39  percent. 

Last  year  the  Navy  bought  bearing 
sleeves  from  the  Waukesha  Bearing 
Corp..  of  Waukesha.  Wis.,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  for  $189.85  per  unit.  Previous 
noncompetitive  awards  for  this  Item  had 
gone  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  at  a  unit  price  of  $425.  Thanks 
once  again  to  a  little  competition,  the 
net  saving  to  the  Government  on  this 
item  amounted  to  55  percent. 

As  a  final  specific  example  of  the 
wanton  waste  which  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  have  been  forced  to  shoulder 
because  of  the  predilection  of  military 
contracting  officers  to  rely  on  unneces- 
sary sole  sources  as  a  means  of  handing 
out  military  contracts,  I  refer  again  to 
a  purchase  action  by  the  Ships  Parts 
Control  Center  for  bearing  sleeves  dur- 
ing 1958.  These  were  bought  from  True 
Alloys,  Inc.,  on  a  competitive  basis  for 
$2.50  per  unit.  Prior  to  the  presence  of 
True  Alloys,  Inc.,  as  a  competitive  factor 
in  this  particular  procurement  picture, 
the  Navy  had  paid  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.  an  even  $30  per  bearing  sleeve.  This, 
Mr.  President,  would  amount  to  a  91- 
percent  premium. 

So  far,  the  specific  examples  I  have 
cited  have  shown  what  happens  to  prices 
when  the  procurement  doors  of  the  mili- 
tary purchasing  installations  are  opened 
to  competition  from  small  business  con- 
cerns. An  examination  of  the  list  from 
which  these  examples  have  been  taken, 
however,  will  reveal  that  whereas  the 
greater  share  of  the  savings  resulted 
from  small  business  competition,  there 
are  Instances  where  a  large  company 
has  underbid  a  small  company  and 
where  one  small  company  has  offered 
prices  lower  than  those  of  a  competing 
small  concern. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
competition  tuid  competition  alone,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  selling  com- 
panies, which  is  essential  If  our  military 
officials  want  to  avoid  having  to  pay 
two  and  three  times  what  a  product  is 
worth. 

Every  year  the  top  supply  and  lo- 
gistics personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  components  come  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Pro- 
curement of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  and  proclaim  the  loftiest  of 
Intentions  to  bring  new  sources  of  small 
business  supply  into  the  mlitary  procure- 
ment system.  So  far.  however,  the  only 
concrete  evidence  that  any  organized  ef- 
fort in  this  direction  is  being  made  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Navy's  Ships  Parts 
Control  Center. 

There  are,  I  believe,  between  500  and 
600  Department  of  Defense  offices 
throughout  the  coiintry  which  conduct 
purchasing  activities.  Our  minds  must 
shrink  from  contemplating  how  many 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  the  of- 
ficials of  these  hundreds  of  installations 


have  squandered  throughout  the  years 
becaxise  of  their  lack  of  success  in  find- 
ing new  sources  of  supply  to  compete 
with  unnecessary  single  source  produc- 
ers. We  have  seen  how  just  one  such 
office  saved  70  percent  on  the  cost  of 
42  common-use  Items  through  competi- 
tion. It  seems  proper  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to- 
day continuing  to  pay  $100,000  for  prod- 
ucts which  through  competition  could  be 
bought  for  $30,000?  Commonsense  dic- 
tates that  this  sole  source  giveaway  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Here  is  a  situation,  if  I  ever  saw  one. 
Mr.  President,  that  cries  out  for  manage- 
ment control  at  the  highest  level.    One 
cannot  expect  a  busy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  intimately  aware  of  every- 
thing that  goes  on  In  every  one  of  his 
Department's  farflung  purchasing  offices. 
Yet  the  reputation  of  Secretary  McElroy 
for  business  acumen  is  such  that  we 
know  without  having  to  be  told  what  he 
would  have  done  as  president  of  Procter 
&  Gamble  had  he  found  one  of  his  com- 
pany's  purchasing   agents   consistently 
pay^g  a  premium  to  one  supplier  when 
he  could  have  made  the  same  purchase 
at  a  70-percent  saving  from  another  sup- 
plier.   A  competitive  purchasing  system 
would  have  been  Installed  Immediately 
and  negligent  {personnel  would  have  been 
fired    or   replaced.     Similar   corrective 
changes  should  take  place  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  ^ 
I  am  writing  to  Secretary  McElroy  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  this  procurement 
problem  to  his  attention.     In  the  last 
analysis,  the  only  way  to  lick  this  prob- 
lem is  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
attack  it  with  all  possible  vigor.    It  may 
be  that  the  Secretary  will  want  to  send 
Instructions  to  every  purchasing  official 
of  the  Department,  requiring  a  written 
Justification  for  every  sole  source  pur- 
chase when  there  Is  any  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  additional  sources  for  the 
product  may  be  available. 

This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  of 
vital  concern  to  every  Meml}er  who  wants 
to  see  the  Govenunent  nm  on  a  business- 
like basis.  Such  wasteful  practices  as  I 
have  described  today  and  documented 
should  also  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Needless  to  say,  this  problem  is  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  the  members  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  all  of 
whom  realize  that  year  by  year  the  share 
of  small  firms  in  military  procurement 
has  dwindled  from  a  high  of  25  percent 
In  fiscal  year  1954  to  17  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1958.  In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1959  there  was  a  further  decrease  to  16.6 
percent. 

This  downward  trend  of  small  business 
participation  in  military  purchases  can 
be  reversed,  provided  the  Department  of 
Defense  bestirs  itself.  One  way  would  be 
to  Increase  the  share  of  small  firms  in 
research  and  development  contracts 
which  Is  currently  running  at  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  ^ent  for  such  piirposes. 
A  second  way  to  make  it  possible  for 
small  concerns  to  bid  on  military  con- 
tracts would  be  to  provide  specifications, 
drawings,  and  engineering  data  for  a 
long  list  of  products  which  are  now  sold 
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to  the  Department  by  sole  sources  be- 
cause the  information  on  which  other 
potential  suppliers  might  submit  is  lack- 
ing. 

Yet  a  third  way  to  broaden  the  base 
of  military  procurement  would  be  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  set-aside  program, 
which  has  a  great  unrealized  potential. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1960  when  it  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. My  amendment  «111  propose  that 
of  the  estimated  $20,200  million  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1960  for  supplies 
and  services  to  be  procujed  in  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories,  not  less  than 
$4,040  million  of  that  amoimt  shall  be 
expended  for  supplies  and  services  with 
qualified  small  business  concerns.  This 
is  a  modest  goal.  To  reach  it  will  only 
require  the  additional  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $311  million  more  with 
small  firms  than  the  dollar  value  of  the 
contracts  such  firms  obtained  in  fiscal 
year  1958.  which  was  $3,729,018,000. 

In  concltision,  I  want  to  make  this  ob- 
servation: In  my  years  of  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee I  have  yet  to  encounter  any  military 
procurements  wherein  a  newly  intro- 
duced element  of  compeiltion  did  not  re- 
sult in  the  Government  s  being  able  to 
buy  the  products  involved  at  a  lower 
price  than  formerly.  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  continue  to  pay  non- 
competitive sole  source  suppliers  of  com- 
mon use  Items  premiums  ranging  as  high 
as  90  percent  on  items  obtainable  else- 
where is  not  only  fiscal  madness,  it  is  an 
utter  abrogation  by  the  military  of  Its 
moral  duty  not  to  squaiuler  public  funds. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  I  am  given 
the  opportunity  to  follow  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Biisiness.  The  subject 
which  he  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  is  an  important  one,  and  I 
emphasize  what  he  has  so  well  said,  that 
at  the  present  time  small  business  is  not 
receiving  its  proportionate  share  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Congress 
has  often  set  forth  its  desire  with  respect 
to  awarding  the  small -business  concerns, 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  appropriated 
dollar  for  supplies  and  services  in  the 
continental  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  records  of  awards  going 
to  small  business  as  prime  contractors 
has  progressively  decreased  year  after 
year  at  an  alarming  rate:  Fiscal  1954. 
25.3  percent  of  $11,448  million;  fiscal 
1955.  20.5  percent  of  $14,930  million; 
fiscal  1956,  19.6  percent  of  $17,750  mil- 
lion; fiscal  1957,  16.6  percent  of  $19,133 
million;  fiscal  1958,  17.1  percent,  of 
$21,827  million:  first  half  of  1959,  13.3 
percent  of  $10,050  million. 

The  small  business  firms  should  at  least 
get  20  percent  of  the  appropriated  dollars 
for  fiscal  1959  and  1960  and  we  in  Con- 
gress should  Insist  that  this  be  done. 
This  could  mean  only  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately $300  million  on  what  they 
receive  in  fiscal  1958.    There  are  many 


ways  to  do  this.  For  instance,  in  fiscal 
1958  there  were  $508,732,000  in  awards 
on  which  small  concerns  could  not  bid 
because  of  proprietary  controls  or  stand- 
ardized specifications.  In  fiscal  1958 
there  were  awards  made  amounting  to 
$13,971,326,000  which  had  no  known 
small  business  sources.  Efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
find  more  sources. 

There  should  be  more  procvirement 
made  on  an  advertised  competitive  basis. 
During  the  past  5  years  only  15  percent 
of  the  total  dollars  awarded  have  been 
advertised.  Some  85  percent  of  the 
awards  made  were  without  ccxnpetition 
and  one  reason  why  small  business  Is  not 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  Government 
business. 

The  net  awards  to  the  first  100  large 
companies  amoimted  to  74.2  percent  of 
the  dollars  spent  in  the  continental 
United  States;  25  of  these  100  companies 
received  57.5  percent  of  the  dollars  spent. 
These  awards  were  largely  made  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "Weapons  System 
Concept"  of  procurement  and  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  this  system 
when  used  Ls  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  small  business 
community. 

In  fiscal  1958  there  were  $635,422,000 
awards  made  In  which  small  business 
could  not  participate  because  it  could  not 
meet  quantitative  or  delivery  require- 
ments. The  requirements  should  be 
broken  down  into  smaller  quantities  and 
delivery  dates  extended  to  allow  small 
business  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  chair  the  Subccmunittee 
on  Government  Procurement  aiul  I  was 
surprised  and  worried  by  tlie  docu- 
mented statements  by  small-business 
men  as  to  the  unfair  conditions  faced 
in  an  effort  to  secure  and  process  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5916) ,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  f rcxn 
New  Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislative  Clkrk.  On  page  15, 
line  6.  after  the  word  "facIliUes".  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  :  ";  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
purchase  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  language  teaching  facilities, 
which  are  sold,  manufactured,  or  other- 
wise identified  as  originating  in  Ccnnmu- 
nlst  or  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries." 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  proposing  limita- 
tion of  expenditure  of  part  of  the  appro- 
priation provided  for  defense  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation in  Uiis  so-called  second  sui^le- 
mental  Appropriations  bill,  HJl.  5916. 


Mr.  President,  I  recently,  on  March  12. 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  the  American  market 
with  various  scientific  and  laboratory 
equipment  for  use  in  American  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges.  We  have  now 
for  some  time  been  aware  of  the  declared 
Soviet  ecc«iomlc  offensive  against  us. 
We  would,  indeed,  have  to  be  very  sound 
asleep  not  to  be  aware  of  it  because  the 
Soviets  themselves  have  told  us  in  no 
xincertain  terms  and  they  have  suited 
their  actions  to  their  words.  I  pointed 
out  on  March  12  the  Soviet  techniques 
concentrating  on  different  phases  of  free 
world  economy.  By  selective  dumping 
and  underselling  tactics,  industries  could 
be  destroyed  one  by  one. 

Mr.  President,  important  as  Is  the 
aspect  of  piecemeal  economic  destruc- 
tion, there  is  in  their  latest  incursion 
into  the  field  of  scientific  laboratory 
equipment  a  far  greater  significance. 
Cold  war  and  economic  war  offensives 
are  only  a  part  of  what  is  the  overall 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.  The 
fiooding  of  our  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  with  Soviet  scientific  equipment 
is  a  direct  frontal  assault  in  that  never- 
ending  struggle. 

The  youth  of  America  is  daily  treated 
to  stories  of  Soviet  scientific  superiority. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  someone 
is  hailing  some  new  Soviet  achievement. 
Much  of  this  is  propaganda,  witting  or 
unwitting,  but  nevertheless  it  does  have 
its  impact.  What  effect,  Mr.  President, 
do  you  think  it  will  have  on  the  young 
people  entering  upon  careers  in  the  field 
of  science,  after  reading  those  stories  to 
find  that  indeed  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
studies,  they  are  using  Soviet-made  sci- 
entific demonstration  apparatus?  To 
my  mind,  it  would  merely  confirm  to 
them  the  propaganda  stories  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  Certainly  in 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  public  funds, 
expressly  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of 
such  equipment,  the  least  we  can  do,  as 
prudent  legislators,  is  to  try  to  safe- 
guard the  use  of  those  funds  so  that  we 
are  not  in  any  way  aiding  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort for  world  domination. 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORR  Has  the  administration 
taken  a  position  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  think  It  has. 
At  least  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  proposing, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Congress  appro- 
priate money  to  give  aid  to  the  States  in 
developing  a  program  of  scientific  edu- 
cation, and,  on  the  other  hand,  telling 
the  States,  "You  must  not  spend  this 
money  in  the  most  economical  way;  you 
must  spend  the  money  to  'buy  Ameri- 
can'; you  must  not  buy  these  products 
from  a  foreign  country;  you  must  use 
the  money  to  buy  American  equipment"? 
Is  this  not  an  iimovation  in  the  Federal- 
State  relationship  in  the  field  of  aid  to 
education? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  answer  to  my  very 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee.  I  will  say  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  st<^  the  use  of  scientific  equip- 
ment pin*chased  f  rmn  various  countries 
of  the  world,  and  used  in  teaching  in  the 
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laboratories  and  scIkwLb.  I  am  trying  to 
stop  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  such  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. These  countries  are  attempting  to 
dump  this  material  into  cur  schools.  All 
of  it  is  marked,  "Made  in  Russia."  and 
has  the  Commxmist  imprint  on  it.  The 
amendment  provides:  "which  are  sold, 
manufactured,  or  otherwise  identified  as 
originating  in  Commimist  or  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries."  That  to  me 
Clearly  states,  as  was  my  intention,  the 
prohibition  against  the  purchase  of 
identifiable  items. 

Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GORE.  How  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  education  in  a  county  in  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  to  know  whether  a 
stirring  rod  or  glass  tube  or  a  mixing  pot 
has  been  made  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
or  whether  it  has  not  been  made  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain?  Is  not  the  Senator 
proposing  an  unworkable  amendment? 
Is  not  the  Senator  proposing  an  innova- 
tion in  the  Federal -State  relationship  in 
this  field? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  proposing  an  Innovation  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship;  we  certainly 
make  drastic  wage  stipulations  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  States  for  road  building. 
I  am  doing  a  very  practical  thing  in  try- 
ing to  shut  off  the  use  in  our  schools,  in 
which  boys  and  girls  at  a  very  impres- 
sionable age  attend  classes,  of  equipment 
which  is  being  dumped  into  this  country 
by  Russia  and  which  is  marked  as  So- 
viet-produced products.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  If  the  students  gathered  the 
idea  that  we  in  this  country  are  unable 
to  make  the  equipment  or  that  the  So- 
viets make  it  better. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  confined  to  artlces  which 
are  marked.  I  wonder  how  a  child  in 
a  chemistry  class  could  be  impressed  by 
a  glass  tube,  whether  it  was  made  In 
Czechoslovakia  or  Germany  or  Tennes- 
see. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  bit  far- 
fetched to  suggest  that  our  children  will 
be  subverted  by  the  use  of  a  test  tube  or 
mixing  pot  or  stirring  rod  or,  perchance, 
a  microscope,  manufactured  in  Czecho- 
slovakia or  Poland. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  sure  that  the 
boys  and  girls  in  New  Hampshire  schools 
would  prefer  to  use  a  microscope  made 
In  Tennessee  rather  than  one  made  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  not  the  question. 
Congress  is  appropriating  money  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  to  aid  States 
in  the  development  of  a  science  educa- 
tion program.  Yet  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  place  an  impossible  task  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  administrator  of  the 
program  in  a  county  of  Tennessee  or 
Alabama,  by  telling  him  he  must  not 
spend  the  money  in  buying  equipment 
until  he  can  ascertain  that  it  positively 
was  not  manufactured  in  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  one  time  I  was  the  county  superin- 
tendent  of  education  in  a  county  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  know  what  Jlmlted  facilities 
the  superintendent  has.  How  could  th« 
superintendent  of  Smith  County  in  Ten- 


nessee determine  whether  a  glass  tube 
was  made  In  Czechoslovakia  or  anywhere 
else? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  like  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  taught  school.  I  taught  a 
class  in  science  in  secondary  schools. 
Therefore.  I  am  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  say  that  this  type  of  equipment 
is  being  dumped  into  this  country  with 
the  intended  result  of  its  being  used  by 
schools.  I  have  already  spoken  to  the 
point  about  identiflability. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  really 
believe  that  the  children  of  our  schools 
are  going  to  be  stirred  into  unpatriotic 
zeal  by  the  use  of  some  little  piece  of 
equipment  which  has  not  been  made  in 
America? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  made  in 
America.  I  am  objecting  to  Soviet 
Union  propaganda  and  I  have  already 
remarked  on  its  probable  effect. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  broader  than  that.  It  covers 
material  manufactured  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  How  is  the  administrator 
of  a  county  program  to  determine 
whether  a  piece  of  equipment  is  made 
in  a  foreign  country?  Would  the  Sen- 
ator read  his  amendment  again? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  After  the  word  "fa- 
cilities." on  page  15.  line  6.  I  proposed 
to  Insert  a  semicolon  and  then  add :  "No 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  language  teaching 
facilities  which  are  sold,  manufactured, 
or  otherwise  Identified  as  originating  in 
Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
coim  tries." 

Mr.  GORE.  So  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amendment 
states  Communist  or  Communist  domi- 
nated countries.  As  I  have  repeated  the 
matter  of  identification  is  clear. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh.  no.  I  beg  the  Sena- 
tor's pardon.  It  says:  "teaching  facili- 
ties which  are  sold,  manufactured,  or 
otherwise  identified."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  be  so  Identified. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Furthermore,  the 
customs  laws  require  that  the  articles  be 
appropriately  stamped  as  to  country  of 
origin. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
is  that  the  articles  would  be  Identified 
In  some  manner.  I  know  that  there  Is 
quite  a  flood  of  this  material  coming  into 
our  country  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  believe  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  is  vital  in  the  context  of  our 
life-and-death  cold  war  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  important,  in  considering  this 
problem,  to  differentiate  between  good 
faith  commerce  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  blatant  attempts  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  to  use  International 
trade  as  a  political  and  propaganda  tool. 

While  I  strongly  endorse  our  State 
Department's  efforts  to  expand  peaceful 
trade  with  the  world.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  we  would  be  dere- 
lict in  our  duty  if  we  permitted  the  use 


of  public  funds  to  abet  the  economic 
cold  war  designs  of  the  Russians. 

We  can  and  must  draw  the  distinction 
between  legitimate  foreign  trade  and 
conunerce  planned  as  a  weapon  in  eco- 
nomic warfare.  The  scheme  of  the  So- 
viets to  flood  the  American  market  with 
low-priced,  high-quality  scientific  equip- 
ment is  similar  In  some  respects  to  their 
previous  efforts  to  drop  the  world  price 
of  aluminum,  and  thus  upset  the  market 
in  that  commodity.  There  appears  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  allegation 
that  these  Soviet  moves  are  merely  In- 
dividual steps  in  a  Soviet  master  plan  to 
"discomtwbulate"  one  American  market 
after  another. 

The  fact  that  this  Soviet  scientific 
equipment  can  be  sold  in  this  country 
for  anywhere  from  one-half  to  one- 
fifth  the  cost  of  products  made  in  the 
United  States  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
have  priced  their  goods  to  be  used  for 
political  axid  propaganda  purposes. 
They  seek  by  this  move  to  make  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  America  by  the  sale 
of  these  products. 

First,  they  can  undermine  an  Im- 
portant industry  which  cannot  possibly 
turn  out  quality  goods  at  the  low  prices 
at  which  the  Russians  are  producing 
them.  Many  outstanding  firms  in  the 
State  of  New  York  could  be  undermined, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  massive 
imports  of  microscopes,  electronic  equip- 
ment, projectors,  and  other  scientific  ap- 
paratus. Some  of  this  material  Is  al- 
ready coming  into  the  United  States  and 
is  going  into  our  schools  directly  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  objective  Is  that  the  Rus- 
sians hope  to  create  indelible  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  the  young  Amer- 
ican scholars  who  would  use  this  equip- 
ment in  their  school  work.  It  is  compli- 
cated, well -designed  equipment;  It  U  not 
merely  test  tubes  or  something  of  that 
kind.  With  their  aim  to  shake  Amer- 
ica's confidence  through  Russian  scien- 
tific achievements,  they  hope  to  solidify 
their  grasp  on  youthful  American  minds 
by  impressing  them  with  the  scientific 
equipment  used  in  the  classrooms. 

The  total  U.S.  market  for  school 
laboratory  equipment  has  been  re- 
liably estimated  to  be  about  $6  million 
a  year.  But  the  total  sales  potential, 
when  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — ^whlch  Is  what  we  are  talking 
about— «oes  Into  effect,  with  Its  pro- 
vision for  the  purchase  of  scientific 
equipment  by  schools  and  Junior  col- 
leges, cannot  be  calculated.  It  may  at 
least  double  the  present  market. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  let  this 
Increased  market  be  gobbled  up  by  Com- 
munist manufacturers  selling  goods  to 
be  purchased  by  funds  supplied  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  This  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  is  ap- 
propriate. The  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  to  combat  Soviet  tactics 
which  are  designed  primarily  to  promote 
Russian  political  interests,  to  undermine 
American  Industries,  and  to  Influence 
young  Americans. 

The  Soviet  econ(milc  challenge  cannot 
be  measured — nor  should  we  try  to  meet 
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it — on  the  same  terms  as  the  business 
competition  of  our  friends  aroimd  the 
world.  Let  us  never  forget  the  iiltimate 
objective  of  the  Soviets.  Right  now 
they  are  concentrating  on  economic  in- 
filtration. Although  Soviet  scientific 
equipment  represents  merely  one  aspect 
of  this  overall  endeavor,  it  is  a  particu- 
larly disturbing  endeavor. 

I  hope  the  amenchnent  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted,  even  with  such 
modification  as  may  be  needed.  The 
fears  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Teimessee  about  the  identifica- 
tion of  such  products  are  not  well 
founded.  The  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment means  that  the  product  must  be 
identified  in  some  manner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  show  the 
world  that  we  Intend  to  fight,  tooth  and 
nail,  this  Communist  economic  cold  war 
offensive.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  dlstingxiished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  I  imderstand 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  effect  which  the 
Russian  scientific  products  are  having 
upon  our  national  security.  Therefore. 
I  make  two  suggestions  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire:  First,  perhaps 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
amendment  by  requiring  a  specific  mark 
of  identification  on  the  product.  Sec- 
ond, and  I  think  equally  important,  it  is 
necessary.  I  believe,  to  make  an  excep- 
tion for  products  used  for  demonstra- 
tion and  comparison.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  want  us  to  be  blind,  even 
in  the  schools,  to  what  the  Russians  are 
doing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, because  he  has  had  too  much  ex- 
perience In  this  field. 

So  merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  I  com- 
mend these  two  thoughts  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  so  that  the 
amendment  may  be  whipped  into  shape. 

Also,  the  Senator  perhaps  may  wish 
to  address  himself  to  the  national  secu- 
rity implications.  If  all  we  were  dealing 
with  was  dumping,  we  would  have  to  deal 
with  residual  oil.  aluminum,  antimony, 
manganese,  and  tin,  some  of  which  the 
Russians  have  already  dumped,  and  oth- 
ers of  which  they  have  the  capability  of 
dumping. 

Mr.  BRIE>GES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  received 
a  number  of  complaints  concerning  the 
subject  of  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  spoken.  One  was  from 
a  very  large  firm  in  Massachusetts, 
American  Optical  Co.;  others  were  from 
smaller  firms.  Kirkland  Instrument  Co. 
and  Cambosco  Scientific  Co.,  with  which 
I  am  not  so  familiar.    I  have  taken  up 


these  complaints  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Secretary  Flemming  has  written  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  objection  Is  that  such  action 
as  is  contemplated  under  the  proposed 
amendment  may  be  considered  Federal 
interference  with  the  local  schools.  But 
that  can  be  balanced  against  the  diunp- 
ing  by  the  Russian  Government  of  scien- 
tific material,  not  only  for  school  pur- 
poses, at  such  a  low  price  that,  even  if 
the  full  tariff  is  imposed,  the  price  is  still 
as  I  understand,  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  price  for  which  the  American  Optical 
Co.  can  produce  and  sell  similar  goods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  give 
consideration  to  that  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter balanced  against  the  aspect  of  pos- 
sible Federal  interference  with  local 
schools. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  has  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
has  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  any  hearings 
been  held  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
hearings  have  been  held. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  know  how  large 
the  imports  of  this  material  have  been? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  know  that  samples 
of  his  equipment  have  been  exhibited 
and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  orders 
may  now  be  placed  in  sizable  quantity.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  a  complete  item- 
ization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Are  the  imports 
substantial  in  quantity? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know  If  they 
have  been  up  to  the  moment.  I  hope  not. 
I  am  trying  to  stop  them.  Various  arti- 
cles concerning  this  problem  published  in 
outstanding  national  magazines,  have 
been  called  to  my  attention;  and  there 
have  been  other  instances  in  which  I 
have  been  informed  personally  and  di- 
rectly of  such  occurrences. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the 
Senator  believe  that  this  is  a  subject 
which  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
Battle  Act  and  the  regulations  which 
have  been  promulgated  thereunder.  In 
connection  uith  our  allies.  In  the  attempt 
to  control  East- West  trade? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  that  is  a 
part  of  the  general  theory  of  the  act  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Battle  Act 
would  specifically  cover  this. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  this  not  a  field 
In  which  not  only  the  United  States  has 
an  interest,  but  in  which  our  allies  also 
have  an  interest? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  know  that 
our  allies  would  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  school  equipment  being  dumped 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  may 
remember  that  last  summer  a  question 
was  raised  about  the  dumping  of  alu- 
minum. It  was  not  dumped  specifically 
into  this  country;  I  think  it  was  dumped 
Into  the  London  market.  Also,  a  large 
quantity  of  benzene  was  sold  to  the  Dow 


Chemical  Co.  That  matter  was  taken  up 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  Is  now  considering  It.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  this  is  not  a  very  orderly 
way  in  which  to  legislate  in  this  field.  I 
myself  think  there  must  be  ad(^ted 
some  new  policy  whereby  we  and  our 
allies  will  cx)rdinate  our  efforts  to  meet 
the  type  of  action  which  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  case  of  aluminum,  tin.  and 
lead. 

I  think  this  approach,  without  hear- 
ings having  been  held  to  determine  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  doing.  Is 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  shooting  in  the 
dark  at  something  which  we  think 
threatens  us. 

I  do  not  believe  this  matter  has  been 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  upon  it  very  intelligently.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  an  isolated  case.  I  think  it  is 
a  part  of  the  overall  policy  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  free  world  economy  against 
what  we  call  dumping.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  dumping. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  visiting  members  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
many  of  whom  were  in  Washington  last 
week.  He  had  recently  been  in  Poland.' 
I  asked  him  about  his  experiences  there. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Imi>erial 
Chemical  Co.,  and  he  went  to  Poland  to 
visit  their  chemical  plant  there.  He 
threw  entirely  new  light  on  the  question. 
He  said.  "I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  dumping  or  not.  In  my  opinion, 
they  do  not  know  what  their  costs  are. 
Their  plant  is  very  well  equipped,  but  in 
their  syst«n  of  economy  they  have  de- 
veloped no  method  of  determining  their 
costs." 

He  said  that  actually  these  people 
were  very  eager  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  discovering  what  their  costs 
are;  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know  for  sure 
whether  they  are  deliberately  dumping 
these  materials,  or  whether  they  don't 
know,  and  Just  have  some  on  hand  at  a 
particular  time,  smd  sell  them  for  what- 
ever they  think  they  will  bring." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  the 
Senator  has  raised,  in  connection  with 
an  appropriation  bill,  a  matter  which  is 
very  serious  and  should  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
as  a  part  of  an  effort  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  overall  problem  of  what  the 
free  world  is  to  do  in  regard  to,  let  us. 
say,  a  raid  by  a  state  trading  c<Hnpany. 
I  am  not  imsympathetic  with  the  objec- 
tives. But  I  do  not  like  to  accept  to  an 
appropriation  bill  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  a  matter  about  which  we 
know  very  little,  and  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  proper  department  of 
the  Government,  and  has  not  been  de- 
veloped in  the  way  we  usually  develop 
legislative  provisions. 

Mr.  BRIIX3ES.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  which  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
would  say  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  trade  as  it  is  a  matter  which  has 
propaganda  value.  If  the  high  schools 
and  secondary  schools  of  our  country 
use  in  their  science  laboratories  Soviet- 
made  equipment,  which  is  so  identified 
by  the  pupils,  it  will  have  tremendous 
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propafiranda  value  on  their  young  minds. 
That  Is  the  main  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  that  Is  the 
main  point,  then  I  certainly  think  the 
State  Department,  which  \s  given  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  such 
propaganda  matters — in  fact,  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  more  than  100  mil- 
lion a  year  in  that  connection,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  participates  in  the 
consideration  of  that  item — should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  look  into  this 
question.  However.  I  did  not  think  that 
was  the  main  point  in  this  connection. 
Instead.  I  thought  the  main  point  was 
one  of  trade. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  dubious 
about  the  propaganda  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  not  very  dubious  about 
the  trade  effect.  I  think  the  trade  prob- 
lem is  a  very  difDcult  one  for  us  to  solve. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BRTDOES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  raised  the  question  whether 
this  l8  a  serious  matter,  or  whether  the 

case  referred  to  is  an  isolated  one,  and 
so  forth. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  late 
January  there  was.  in  New  York  City,  an 
exhibit  of  Russian-made  scientific  equip- 
ment. It  was  set  up  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Physical  Society  and  the 
American  Association  of  Physics  Teach- 
ers, at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  in  New 
York  City.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibit 
was  stated  to  be  to  promote  the  sale  to 
American  schools  of  Soviet-made  equip- 
ment, such  as  microscopes,  electronics 
equipment,  projectors,  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  use  in  classrooms.  In  other 
words,  it  was  apparently  a  well-planned 
move  of  a  semiofficial  character  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Assuming  that  to 
be  so.  I  still  believe  it  would  be  very 
Improvident  for  us  to  legislate  in  the 
way  now  proposed — in  other  words,  to 
attach  to  an  appropriation  bill  such  a 
rider,  which  relates  to  a  decision  which 
obviously  affects  our  foreign  policy,  and 
to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  any  hearings 
at  all. 

I  thinlc  this  matter  goes  far  beyond 
the  proper  scope  of  a  rider  to  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Obviously  the  matter  in- 
volves our  basic  foreign  policy.  If  such 
exhibits  are  permitted,  apparently  they 
are  in  accordance  with  our  policy,  or 
else  such  exhibits  would  not  have  been 
I>ermitted. 

I  believe  this  matter  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, which  should  weigh  the  effect  of 
the  admittance  or  the  exclusion  of  such 
items.  Perhaps  they  should  be  excluded. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  way  now  proposed 
Is  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  give  a  partial  answer  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said,  let  me 
ask  a  quesUon :  Is  It  not  wise  to  act  on 
this  problem  before  a  large  volume  of 
such  items  is  admitted?  Later,  it  might 
be  more  dlfHcuIt  to  act  than  It  Is  now; 
and  such  action  on  our  part  at  a  later 
time  might  more  seriously  impair  the 
Interests  of   those   who  in   good   faith 


have  made  commitments.    Under  those 
circumstances,  congressional  action,  at 
a  later  time,  in  interferring  with  the 
admission  of  such  equipment  might  be 
even  more  disastrous  In  Its  effect  on 
those  who  have  proceeded  In  good  faith. 
Upon   referring  to  my   notes,   I  And 
that  a  news  item  in  regard  to  such  im- 
portations states  that  they  were  made 
by  a  local  company  which  was  said  to 
have  ordered  6.000  pieces  of  such  ap- 
paratus  from  the  Soviet  Union.     The 
president  of  the  company  said  he  was 
sure  that  was  the  first  importation  of 
such  Soviet  equipment  for  sale  In  this 
country,  and  that  he  believed  there  was 
an  American  market  potential  of  about 
$1    million   during   the   next   two  years 
for  the  Soviet  equipment,  which  he  hopes 
to  sell  to  schools  and  colleges.    He  said 
he   first    had    become    aware   of   Soviet 
physics  teachmg  equipment  through  a 
photograph  on  the  cover  of  an  American 
scientific   Journal,  and   that,   impressed 
by  the  apparent  quality  of  the  item, 
he  made  inquiries,  and  later  visited  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  see  its  equipment  for 
himself.     He  said  he  had  been  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  evidence  that  the 
Russians  had  set  up  mass  production  of 
physics-teaching     equipment    about    8 
years  ago  as  a  part  of  their  "crash  pro- 
gram" in  science  education;  and  he  went 
on  to  describe  what  the  equipment  con- 
sists of  —  namely.  microscop>es.  projec- 
tors, a  device  for  studying  wave  motion, 
electronic   apparatus,  and   basic   items, 
such  as  blocks  for  demonstration  of  solid 
geometry  principles,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  has 
already  reached  such  proportions  that 
we  should  face  the  problem  now,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  either  should  say 
we  are  going  to  let  such  items  be  im- 
ported or  should  take  action  to  bar  them 
from  coming  Into  this  country  from 
Commimist  countries  or  Communist- 
dominated  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that,  at  least,  hearings 
should  be  held  on  the  matter,  so  there 
will  be  some  record  In  regard  to  what  is 
being  done? 

Although  probably  the  Senator's  State 
has  the  greatest  interest  in  this  matter, 
the  Senator  has  no  specific  information, 
other  than  that  such  items  are  being 
offered  for  sale. 

I  believe  that,  at  the  very  minimum, 
we  should  obtain  reports  on  this  matter 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  clearly 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  Fur- 
thermore, it  seems  to  me.  the  amendment 
would  change  the  policy.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  changed:  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  way  now  proposed  is  the  proper  way 
to  change  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  items  I  have  men- 
tioned— for  instance,  in  connection  with 
the  aluminum  industry  and  other  large, 
basic  industries — I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  something  should  be 
done.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  what 
Is  now  proposed  is  what  should  be  done. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  matter  should 
be  handled;  but  I  believe  hearings  should 
be  held  and  the  matter  should  be  taken 
seriously. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  rider  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  doee  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  appropriate  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HTTJi.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  I  find  myself 
much  in  sympathy  with  what  he  has 
said;  and  certainly  I  would  not  wish  to 
have  the  Senate  take  any  action  which 
would  permit  such  dumping  in  our  coun- 
try by  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  not 
only  scientific  equipment  but  many  other 
items  have  been  cited  in  this  connec- 
tion— for  Instance,  the  dumping  of  alu- 
minum. 

Let  me  say  that  these  funds  are  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities; in  fact,  they  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  except  as  they  are 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  States 
and  the  local  communities.  So  we  must 
consider  the  fact  that  we  are  not  simply 
dealing  with  a  matter  which  concerns 
only  the  Federal  Government.  Instead. 
it  very  definitely  brings  into  the  situa- 
tion the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities. 

Furthermore,  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look,  into  this  matter.  We 
have  not  had  any  hearings  at  all  on  it. 
My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  made  a  very  forthright 
sUtement  earlier  today  about  the 
amendment  which  deals  with  the  Willlp- 
pine  Islands,  a  matter  about  which  he 
had  taken  a  position  in  the  committee. 
Certainly  he  was  Justified  in  doing  to. 
because  at  that  time  we  had  had  no  evi- 
dence or  hearings  or  testimony  or  facts. 
But  subsequently  the  facts  were  brought 
to  his  attention,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  So.  being  a  wise  msm.  he 
changed  his  position. 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  go  into  this  matter 
and  to  obtain  the  facts,  particularly 
since  this  matter  really  Involves  the 
States  and  the  local  communities  more 
than  it  involves  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Insofar  as  the  educational  pro- 
Krams  are  concerned.  So  let  us  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  facts. 

Incidentally,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  is  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  that  subcom- 
mittee soon  will  hold  its  hearings  on  the 
question  of  educational  funds.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  sul>commit- 
tee.  So  I  think  the  way  to  handle  this 
matter  is  to  hold  a  hearing  on  it  before 
the  subcommittee,  and  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
be  there,  where  he.  together  with  the  rest 
of  us,  can  go  into  these  questions  and 
can  obtain  the  facts. 

I  believe  at  least  we  would  then  know 
the  basis  on  which  we  were  proceeding. 
We  would  have  more  facts.  We  would 
know  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
States,  the  local  communities,  and  the 
school  districts. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  also  belong  to  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from  Ala* 
bama.  I  believe  I  am  sympathetic  with 
everything  the  Senator  fn»n  New  Hamp- 
shire has  said,  but  I  hope  such  a  study 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
cussion (m  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrichtI.  This  prob- 
lem becomes  an  international  one.  and  is 
far  more  Important  than  merely  the 
matter  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
There  are  three  committees  involved, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  committee 
having  to  do  with  health,  education  and 
welfare. 

I  plead  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  withdraw  his  amendment,  in 
order  that  we  not  get  Into  any  difficulty 
because  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.    BRIDOES.     I    beUeve    it    is    an 

amendment  which  might  well  be  taken 
to  conference.  If  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
fect it  in  any  way.  It  could  be  perfected 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 
-  Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
sat  on  a  good  many  conferences.  We 
know  that  when  we  go  Into  conference 
no  witnesses  appear  before  the  members 
of  the  conference  and  no  evidence  is 
given.  Sometimes  the  conferees  become 
snarled  in  other  questions,  and  an  op- 
portunity is  not  afforded  to  get  to  the 
facts  of  a  particular  matter.  There  are 
many  different  items  in  this  supplemen- 
tal bill,  dealing  with  many  activities 
and  phases  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  very  effec- 
tive in  conference. 

Mr.  HILL.  When  the  UB.  Senate 
sends  me  to  conference  as  its  agent.  I  do 
my  best  to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
Senate.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  quite  correct  about  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  involved  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  appropriations,  but  a  question 
perhaps  belonging  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  an  honored  and 
distinguished  member. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  his 
appeal  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  he  withdraw  the  amendment 
in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  facts 
and  know  what  the  situation  is.  I  par- 
ticularly so  urge  since  these  funds  have 
to  be  matched  by  the  States,  local  com- 
munities, and  school  districts,  and  they 
are  very  much  affected  by  this  situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  jrield  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  colleagues.  Admittedly, 
there  is  an  economic  phase  in  the  cold 
war.  but  I  submit  we  cannot  adequately 
cope  with  that  challenge  by  attaching 
riders    to    appropriation    bills    as    they 


come  before  Congress.  If  we  attach  the 
IMXH>osed  rider  to  this  bill,  then  must  we 
not  follow  through  when  Congress 
appropriates  money  for  Hill-Burton 
purposes,  and  provide  that  no  item  used 
In  that  program  can  be  made  in  Czecho- 
slovakia? I  doubt  that  is  a  precedent 
which  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  wish  to  establish. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts stated  he  had  talked  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  the  latter 
had  raised  the  question  that  this  would 
be  Federal  interference  with  local  ad- 
ministration of  our  educational  system. 
The  administration  of  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
has,  by  tradition  in  America,  been  vested 
In  the  States,  counties,  and  municipali- 
Ues. 

When  Congress  appropriates  money 
for  the  highway  program,  it  does  not 
attach  riders  providing  that  States  may 
not  use  the  funds,  of  which  they  provide 
a  part,  to  buy  machinery  from  whatever 
source.  We  have  not  provided  such  re- 
strictions relating  to  Hill-Burton  hospi- 
tal construction  funds;  which  is  a  public 
health  program;  we  have  not  provided 
that  the  State  agencies  cannot  use  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  of  which  they  contribute 
a  part,  for  the  purchase  of  medical  and 
surgical  instruments  made  in  a  partic- 
ular country. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
realizes  the  difference  here  involved. 
We  are  dealing  with  young  and  Impres- 
sionable minds. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  this  subject  embraces  an  economic 
problem,  and  I  am  willing  to  try  to  meet 
the  challenge  we  face  in  that  light;  but  I 
must  say  I  do  not  share  the  Senator's 
view  that  the  children  of  America  are 
going  to  be  subverted  because  they  use 
a  test  tube  or  a  microscope  made  in  a 
particular  foreign  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  children  are  that  impression- 
able. I  believe  their  patriotism,  which 
stems  from  home,  schools,  and  churches, 
is  sufficiently  strong  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  use  of  such  instruments. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  they  are  im- 
pressionable, and  my  fear  of  their  Im- 
pressionability is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
add  Just  a  few  words  to  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place,  which  I  believe 
has  been  most  Informative.  It  seems  to 
me  the  discussion  points  up  that  there 
cannot  be  a  piecemeal  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  potential  economic  com- 
petition of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ht«  noted,  the 
discussion  points  up  the  importance  of 
our  entire  Government,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch,  set- 
tling down  to  the  difficult  task  of  pre- 
paring our  country  for  the  kind  of  com- 
petition we  are  going  to  have  on  the 
economic  front.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
the  discussion  of  an  amendment  such  as 
this,   we  might  receive  the   inspiration 


to  see  that  something  is  done  at  the 
national  level,  in  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, so  that  there  can  be  made  cJi 
analysis  and  a  reevaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  tools  which  we  have 
available  to  meet  the  kind  of  unfair  eco- 
nomic competition  which  Is  going  to  be 
heaped  upton  us. 

With  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I,  for  one,  as  is  true  of  every  other 
Senator,  am  keenly  concerned  about  this 
problem.  Possibly  in  the  next  few  days 
we  can  formulate  a  resolution  or  petition 
which  will  indicate  our  desire  in  this 
matter  to  have  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch,  conduct  an  ap- 
propriate study. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  M£issachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hn.1],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, if  the  amendment  were  not  pushed 
to  a  vote  at  this  time,  If  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  up  in  the 
regular  hearings  on  the  1960  HEW  ap- 
propriations and  give  an  opportimity  to 
those  who  want  to  be  heard  to  testify 
on  the  matter?  Such  an  assurance 
would  have  great  influence  with  me.  I 
would  be  influenced  by  what  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  might  say.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  been  very  much 
Influenced  by  several  responsible  sources, 
one  in  Massachusetts,  which  states  that 
precision  instruments  are  being  dumped 
into  this  coimtry  to  such  an  extent  that 
tariffs  are  of  no  help  at  all.  It  creates 
a  pretty  difficult  economic  problem.  If 
the  Senator  will  give  such  assurance,  I 
know  It  will  have  great  Influence  with 
me. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  arrange  a  hear- 
ing and  to  let  anyone  who  is  interested 
appear  and  testify.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  1  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  who  was  with  us  a  few 
moments  ago,  Is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  should  be  very  happy  to 
arrange  a  hearing  on  this  matter  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  after  conferring  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  will  agree  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  on  the  condi- 
tion expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  he  will 
have  hearings  held  on  the  proposal. 

I  simply  want  to  serve  notice  now  that 
If,  after  the  hearings,  no  action  Is  taken 
by  the  committee,  I  certainly  reserve  the 
right  subsequently  to  bring  the  matter 
up  on  the  floor  by  way  of  a  similar 
amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  a  member 
of  the  subcoDMnittee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Certainly. 
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Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  will  be  at 
the  heaxixig.  The  Senator  will  be  pres- 
ent when  we  have  the  subconunlttee 
meeting  to  mark  up  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  will  be  present  as  a  member  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Certainly.     But  if  I 
cannot  In  my  own  good  conscience  agree 
with  the  committee  action.    I  feel  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  I  reserve  my 
right  to  independent  action  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I.  for  one,  appre- 
ciate the  willingness  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  imderstandlng 
given,    but    there    are,  other    problems. 
One  of  the  large  compstnies  on  the  east- 
em  seaboard,  the  Dovi\Chemical  Co., 
made  a  fantastic  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  benzene,  at  a  imce  no  other 
country  can  compete  with,  which  is  6 
cents  under  the  world  price.    We  had, 
not  long  ago,  the  problem  of  dumping  of 
aluminum.     The  problems  of  Bolivia  are 
no  accident.     I  think  we  have  to  go  into 
this  thing  in  depth,  and  not  merely  with 
regard  to  a  few  educational  instruments 
or   facilities.    We    need   to   study   the 
entire  problem.    This  is  a  question  I 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  we  have  not 
properly  studied. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  declared  eco- 
nomic war  on  us.  The  Soviets  have 
their  troops  in  the  field,  and  we  have  not 
started  to  mobilize  yet. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  we  should 
survey  the  whole  problem,  as  has  been 
indicated,  because  it  is  a  growing  eco- 
nomic problem.  The  particular  aspect 
of  the  problem  referred  to  in  my  limita- 
tion on  expenditure  is  an  educational 
aspect.  That  is  why  I  sought  to  obtain 
the  commitment  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  simply  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
drive  a  harder  bargain  in  terms  of  the 
general  survey. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  will  now  drive  a 
harder  bargain  by  asking  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas   I  Mr. 

FuLBRicHT]  who  Is  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if  it 
Is  his  intention  to  go  into  the  other 
aspects  of  the  problem.   I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Exactly.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  we  mentioned,  about 
propaganda  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  the 
'  Battle  Act,  we  intend  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation. I  also  think  the  Senator 
should  use  his  influence — and  I  will  join 
with  him — to  Inspire  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  go  into  the  whole  economic 
impact  of  dumping  of  aU  the  things  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  perfectly  proper,  of  course,  to  han- 
dle the  matter  the  way  the  agreement  has 
been  reached,  but  I  should  like  to  join 
with  the  Senator  In  seeking  to  get  the 
administration  In  connection  with  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  legialaUve  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of 
what  we  call  dumping. 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
interested  in  a  part  of  the  problem,  but  it 
is  not  the  primary  committee  having  ju- 
risdiction over  legislation  with  regard  to 
tariffs.  That  would  be  only  a  part  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives held  some  hearings  last  fall, 
which  were  very  brief.  I  have  not  heard 
more  about  them. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  remember  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  further  about  that  matter. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  hope  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  consideration  in  addition  to 
immediate  action  on  the  educational 
phase  of  the  matter  we  shall  be  able  to 
approach  the  over-all  problem,  which  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
ably  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his 
spirit  and  objective.  Possibly  an  appro- 
priate procedure  would  be  to  submit  a 
resolution  pointing  up  these  broad  prob- 
lems with  all  their  ramifications.  This 
could  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. Then  we  would  have  some 
tangible  base  from  which  to  work 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  excellent  suggestion  of  a  course 
of  action  which  I  had  in  mind  in  view  of 
the  illuminating  discussion  we  have  had. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  ORDER 
FOR    ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    TO- 
MORROW AT   11   AM. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  a  number  of 
Senators  have  dinner  engagements  with 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  their  vari- 
ous States,  which  are  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  this  time. 

I  have  made  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DoTTGLAsl.  and  he  informs  me  he  desires 
to  make  a  brief  statement.     I  should 

Uke  to  inform  other  Senators  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  we  do  not  expect 
to    have    any    yea-and-nay    votes    this 

evening,  and  we  will  soon  thereafter 

conclude  the  session  of  the  Senate  for 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business  today  it  stand  adjourned 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO. 
PRIATION8.  1959 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5716).  making  supple- 
metal  appropriaUons  for  the  fleoal  year 
ending  June  80.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with- 
draw his  amendment? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  offer  tonight  three  amend- 
ments to  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  in  view  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  I  shall  not  do  so.  I 
shall  merely  make  a  brief  general  state- 
ment. I  hope  I  will  be  recognized  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row to  present  these  amendments  and 
discuss  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  recognized  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ilimois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  important  measm-e,  which  now 
carries  with  it  appropriations  of  $2.8 
billion.  I  think  it  is  deserving  of  con- 
sideration by  this  Congress,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  charges  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  made  that 
this  is  a  Congress  of  wild  spenders. 

Before  I  begin  a  general  discussion  of 
the  bill  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  particularly  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  fran  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI.  I  think  there  are  few  In  the 
Senate  who  fully  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  which  is  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  Is 
work  which  is  not  observed  by  the  pub- 
he,  and  it  is  commcmly  not  appreciated, 
but  it  is  viteUy  essential  work. 

I  regard  the  Committee  <m  Appropria- 
tions as  perhaps  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  important  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

In  this  particular  case  the  committee 
sat  for  many  days  and  took,  1,187  pages 
of  testimony.     I  noUce  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Hatden]  was  present  at  virtually  every 
meeting  of  the  committee  and  ques- 
tioned the  witnesses  in  detaU  and  with 
great  ability.     I  want  to  pay  my  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.    I  know  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  do  so,  because  we  all  hold  him  in  high 
esteem.     His  long  record  of  service,  both 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  is  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.    We  all  admire  his  en- 
ergy, his  pubUc  spirit  and  his  devoUon  to 
duty,  and  we  also  admire  the  fact  that 
he  never  seems  to  hold  any  grudges. 
Even  though  one  may  oppose  certain 
items  in  appropriation  bills,  the  Senator 
does  not  take  any  vengeance  upon  those 
who  wish  to  knock  items  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills.    The  course  of  true 
love  between  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  these  various  appropriation  bills  has 
not  always  run  smoothly  in  the  past, 
but  1  want  to  tesUfy  to  the  fact  that  If 
the  Senator  from  Arlsona  has  felt  irri- 
Uted  he  has  never  shown  the  slightest 
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indication  of  that  fact,  and  he  has  been 
most  generous  to  and  cooperative  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  wish  pub- 
licly to  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  personal  courtesy,  as  well  as  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  public  service. 
MONCT  mzPBzsnm  administkation  kxqtjests 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  various 
features  in  it  which  I  think  should  be 
noticed.  One  feature  is  the  fact  that 
virtually  every  item  of  additional  appro- 
priations has  been  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. There  were  very  few  items 
which  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  inserted  on  their  own  Initiative. 
If  one  reads  the  testimony  before  the 
House  committee— which,  incidentally, 
runs  to  987  pages — he  will  find  how  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  present  administra- 
tion came  down  and  pleaded  for  $2.9 
billion  of  additional  money.  They  did 
not  say  then  that  Congress  consisted  of 
"wild  spenders."  No.  They  came  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands,  begging  the 
Congress  to  make  additional  appropria- 
tions, above  and  beyond  those  which 
Congress  made  last  year.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  an  additional  administration  budget 
request  which  the  President  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  have  sent  down  to 
us;  and  if  there  is  wild  spending  in  it — 
and  I  think  there  is  some — it  comes  from 
the  administration,  and  not  from  the 
Congress. 

AOMIICTSTKATION      WBQtrcSTXS     ROtTSX     CUTS     BZ 
BESTOEXO 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  for  the  way  they  tried  to  cure 
the  wild  spending  of  the  administration. 
The  House  committee  cut  the  President's 
budget,  as  submitted,  by  $243  million. 
Then  the  bureaucrats  of  this  administra- 
tion descended  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and,  for  1.187  pages, 
they  demanded  that  the  cuts  made  by 
the  House  should  be  restored,  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions.  So  here  we  have 
almost  2.200  pages  of  testimony  from  the 

Elsenhower  administration,  demanding 
$2.9  billion. 

As  is  the  custom  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  committee  increased  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  House.  Some  wag 
has  said  that  that  is  why  the  Senate  is 
called  the  upper  body — because  It  al- 
ways   "ups"    the    House    appropriation. 

The  kind  hearts  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]  and  his  col- 
leagues are  such  that  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  they  restored  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cuts.  About  $163  mil- 
lion of  the  cuts  was  restored,  and  re- 
cently, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
restored  $23  million  more,  without,  I 
may  add,  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

coNoasss  CUT  rvNos 

But  even  so.  the  Senate  committee 
had  recommended  a  total  cut  of  a  little 
more  than  $80  million,  up  until  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Now  the  restoration  of  $23 
million  for  the  Philippines  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  reduces  the  total  out  to 
$57  million.  But  even  so,  this  Is  a  $67 
million  out  which  Congress  has  made  in 
the  President's  budget.  We  are  not  the 
wild  spenders.    We  are  trying  to  Intro- 


duce economy  in  the  estimates  of  the 
President.  I  hope  before  we  are  through 
we  may  make  more  cuts. 

It  is  not  the  piirpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  make  war  upon  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
versus  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  is  rather  a  case  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  versus  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  I  be- 
lieve our  good  friends  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  would  be  helped  in 
the  future  if  they  could  tell  the  bureau- 
crats that  they  are  likely  to  nm  into 
opposition  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if 
the  bureaucrats  make  excessive  de- 
mands. They  csm  say,  "We  would  like 
to  do  this,  but  there  are  those  who  will 
question  your  requests  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore  we  think  you 
should  scale  them  down." 

So  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is 
to  bring  reinforcements  to  the  great 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations — to  bring  battalions  in 
behind  him.  so  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues will  not  be  the  sole  persons 
standing  between  the  taxeaters  and  the 
American  public. 

EXTRA     MONET     IN      1»S»     IN     ORDEX     rOR     1960 
BT7I>GET    TO    SHOW    A    PAPER    SDRPLUS 

There  are  certain  specific  features  of 
the  bill  which,  to  my  mind,  are  subject 
to  very  serious  question.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  in  certain  instances  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  charge  to  the  1958-59  budget 
items  which  should  be  transferred  to  the 
1959-60  budget.  This,  I  think,  is  a  part 
of  the  general  budget  policy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration — to  make  the  defi- 
cit for  1958-59  as  big  as  possible,  and 
then  blame  this  on  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  the  deficit  for  1959- 
60  may  be  as  little  as  possible,  or  even 
nonexistent,  and  then  take  credit  for  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  the  ap- 
parent improvement  in  the  fiscal  sol- 
vency of  the  Government.  There  are 
traces  of  tiiat  tendency  in  this  budget, 
upon  which  I  shall  elaborate  tomorrow. 

ADMINISTRATION    ASKS    rOE    BACK-DOOR 
rUfANdNO 

There  Is  also  another  tendency,  name- 
ly, to  indulge  in  back-door  financing, 

which  the  administration  has  attacked 
and  has  said  Is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Democratic  Congress.  And  by  back- 
door financing  I  mean  both  the  au- 
thorization of  direct  expenditures  by  the 
Treasury  without  an  appropriation  and 
the  authorization  of  spending  from 
funds  which  were  originally  appropri- 
ated for  other  purposes  or  which  the 
Government  has  received  from  the  sale 
of  such  things  as  surplus  property  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  treated  as 
receipts  to  the  Treasury. 

For  example,  various  Department  of 
Agriculture  funds  listed  on  page  41  of 
the  report  seem  to  be  clearly  cases  of 
back-door  financing;  also  of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  Increase  in  the  limitation 
for  ship  construction  subsidies;  various 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  re- 
quests for  olvll  defense;  funds  for  social 
security;  funds  for  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  judiciary,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  and  other  agencies. 


Is  it  not  somewhat  inconsistent  for 
the  administration  to  complain  about 
backdoor  financing  when,  at  the  same 
time,  in  many  cases  in  this  budget,  they 
have  themselves  requested  such  backdoor 
financing? 

Passing  to  specific  items  in  the  budget, 
there  are  three  or  four  items  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  am  tempted  to  offer 
amendments.  If  I  have  success  with  the 
fii-st  one  or  two,  we  can  then  venture 
farther  out  on  the  ice. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
Senator  sent  his  amendments  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  send  them  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  WUl  the 
Senator  be  prepared  to  piu^ue  those 
amendments  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  tomoiTow? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  will  finish 
shortly  for  I  do  not  want  to  hold  any 
Senator  back  from  his  dinner. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  the  Senate  is  to  meet  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Morning 
business  should  be  concluded  about  11 :30 
or  a  quarter  of  12. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  shall  be  prepared. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  long 
does  the  Senator  expect  to  speak  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from. 
Illii.ols  thinks  he  can  conclude  in  about 
5  or  6  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

riTNDs   FOR  SURPLUS   DISPOSAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  item  which  I 
think  we  should  scrutinize  very  carefully 
is  the  release  of  $5  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  waste  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  handles  its  waste  disposal.  Last 
year  it  sold  about  $6  billion  worth  of 
proc>erty  for  only  about  $200  miUion. 
The  cost  of  selling  this  property 
amounted  to  about  $50  million.    So  the 

net  was  only  $150  miUion,  on  property 
originally  costing  $6  biUlon.  In  other 
words,  the  Department  of  Defense  real— 

ized  only  2y2  cents  on  every  dollar.   At 

the  same  time,  in  many  instances,  either 
Identical  articles  or  substantially  similar 
articles  were  being  purchased  for  the 
military  services  at  100  cents  on  the 
dollar.  This  is  one  of  the  big  sources 
of  waste,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  for  practicing  economy.  It  needs 
thorough  probing. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  asking 
that,  in  addition  to  the  $49  million  which 
it  is  allowed  to  withhold  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales,  it  be  given  an  addi- 
tional $5  million;  in  other  words,  that 
additional  expenses  of  the  sales  be  met 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  scrap. 

I  think  this  Is  a  bad  policy.    It  Is  an- ^ 
other  form  of  backdoor  financing.   Fur- 
thermore. In  the  case  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, there  Is  always  the  danger  that  th§ 
agency   will   sell   additional   property, 
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property  which  ahould  not  b«  sold  m  tur- 
plus,  merely  for  the  purpoee  of  enlarging 
their  own  fundi  and  building  a  greater 
bureaucracy  and  for  their  own  aggran- 
disement 

Finally,  I  believe  we  ahoud  carry  out 
the  original  Intent  of  Public  Law  152  of 
the  Slat  Congrese— the  General  Servioea 
Act — and  have  surplus  property  of  the 
Defense  Department  aold,  not  by  the 
Defense  Department,  but  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Niw  ssifAn  omci  builsino 

I  ahould  like  to  come  closer  to  home 
on  tv/o  items  approved  In  connection 
with  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  a 
project  which  I  opposed  when  it  was 
originally  Introduced,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve needa  close  scrutiny.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  EllinderI  for  the  very  thorough 
croaa-examlnation  he  gave  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  In  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  Invite  every  Senator  to 
read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
the  questions  asked  by  Senator  Ellin- 
DER.  beginning  on  page  1161  of  the  hear- 
ings and  going  through  to  page  1186. 

XlfCSSASI  or  110   MILLION 

When  the  new  building  was  author- 
ised, the  promise  waa  made  that  the  cost 
would  be  only  $20,600,000,  We  have, 
however,  now  authorised  for  building 
and  equipment  $23,446,000.  Thus  we 
have  authorised  already  over  $2,800,000 
more  than  the  original  estimate.  The 
result  has  been  a  building  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  is  not  distinguished  either  for 
beauty  or  for  convenlenoe. 

m  addlUon  to  that,  we  hav4  spent  on 
the  cost  of  the  land  for  the  building 
$1,011,000.  We  have  also  authorised  an 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  for  fur- 
niture. We  have  made  that  appropria- 
Uon.  So  that  the  building  to  date  has 
cost  $25,500,000. 

Now  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
asking,  and  the  Senate  committee  has 
granted,  additional  requests  of  approxi- 
mately as  follows; 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  changes  In  the  building  it- 
self. That  would  raise  the  total  cost  of 
the  building  to  $24,196,000. 

The  Architect  has  asked  for  $293,000 
for  addiUonal  furniture.  The  committee 
has  granted  $283,000.  This,  if  approved, 
would  bring  the  total  cost  of  furniture  to 
almost  $1,300,000. 

The  Architect  has  asked  for  $4  million 
for  an  additional  subway  terminal  and 
to  dismantle  and  replace  the  steps  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  The 
cost  of  this  additive  subway  to  date  has 
been  at  leaat  $2.1  million  and  apparently 
another  $246,000  on  top  of  that,  so  the 
Architect  is  really  asking  us  to  pay 
$6,346,000  for  the  new  subway  and  Ito 
fixings.  If  all  theae  items  are  approved 
the  coat  will  be  $30,500,000  for  the  new 
office  building,  whereas  the  original  esti- 
mate and  promise  were  $20,600,000. 

I  wish  to  argue  these  points  in  detail, 
but  before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  beUeve  the  sUghteat  blame  is  at- 
tached to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  this  sltuaUon 
They  are  burdened  with  many  tasks  and 
commonly  are  confronted  with  accom- 
plished facts. 
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ABOHITSCT  APPOIirnB  ST  HUHIDSNT 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  is  not 
chosen  by  Congress  or  by  an  agent  of 
Congress,  but  rather  appointed  by  the 
President  without  the  confirmation  of 
the  House  nnd  Senate.  The  present  oc- 
cupant of  tJiat  position  was  appointed  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1954.  and  he  is 
outside  the  control  of  Congress.  He  is 
trying  to  get  us  to  embark  on  a  vast  and 
costly  bulldmg  program. 

We  see  the  results  of  his  bulldlnj?  all 
about  ua:  A  third  House  Office  Building 
across  the  way;  the  tasteless  extension 
of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  for  $17 
million;  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
to  cost  $30" 2  million  to  date;  and  with 
great  plans  for  the  future,  such  as  the 
extension  of  the  House  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  an  underground  garage. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  was  correct  when  he  said  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  "I  have 
never  seen  an  architect  who  found  more 
things  to  do  than  Mr.  Stewart.  It  Is 
unending." 
That  is  the  situation  we  find. 
The  other  day  I  was  reading  the 
poetry  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
that  celebrated  Maine  and  national  poet, 
and  as  I  read  some  lines  suggested  them- 
■elves  to  me.  They  are  not  very  great 
poetry.  Probably  I  am  as  poor  in  the 
fleld  of  poetry  as  the  new  office  build- 
ing is  in  the  field  of  architecture.  How- 
ever, I  shall  recite  It: 


Ilnols  does  not  have  that  chair  Included 
In  his  figures. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  wish  the  Arehlteet 

of  the  Capitol  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
move  into  those  40  oflloes  tome  of  the 
old  furniture — comfortable,  oostlees  fur- 
niture— instead  of  spending  $113,000  for 
new  furniture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    When  I  was  In  the 
Old  Office  Building 

Mr.  MORSE.    Did  the  Senator  move? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  moved 
When  I  was  in  the  Old  Office  Building 
my  chair  was  one  of  those  rickety  chairs 
which  would  not  work.  While  I  was 
at  Bethesda  with  an  ailing  back,  the  doc- 
tor told  me  I  had  to  get  a  different  chair 
So  I  bought  a  chair  for  myself.  I  hope 
I  will  not  be  charged  rent  for  using  that 
chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  go  through  the  cor- 
ridors and  pick  out  a  good  chair  axul  take 
It  Into  his  office. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  remaik 
that  this  Is  the  first  time  I  heard  that 
the  dlsthiguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  ever  sat  down.    [Laugh- 


ter.] 


eASrVrt   KOT   NRSCO 


Archlttot.  apar*  our  Capitol. 

Touch  not  another  itont. 
In  youth  it  shltldsd  our  lUpubllc. 

Oh.  piSMs,  let  it  alons. 

1  Laughter.] 


vms  OLD  rvmHnvnm 

There  Is  one  Item  In  parUcular  which 
Iwlsh  to  discuss;  namely,  the  furniture 
The  request  Is  for  $283,000  for  new  fur- 
niture: $113,000  of  that  Is  for  desks 
chairs,  and  ubles,  and  so  forth,  for  40 
offlces.  We  have  already  appropriated 
a  million.  But  now  they  want  $283,000 
more. 

As  we  come  over  to  the  Capitol  we  go 
through  corridors  in  the  Old  Sexuite 
Office  Building  filled  with  furniture 
which  has  been  discarded  from  offices 
In  the  old  bmldlng.  it  Is  pUed  out  In  the 
corridors.  Yet  It  Is  proposed  to  equip 
with  new  furniture  40  offices  In  the  new 
building.  I  had  a  census  taken.  I  sent 
a  member  of  my  staff  through  all  the 
floors,  on  all  four  sides  and  on  all  four 
floors  and  even  up  into  the  attic,  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  and  thU 
is  the  count:  There  are.  In  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  old  desks  ready  to 
be  used,  to  tlie  number  of  375,  215  steel 
filing  cabinets.  400  chairs,  and  loU  of 
bookcases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  missed 
one  chair,  because  I  got  it.  I  had  it 
brought  into  my  office.  That  is  one  of 
the  discarded  chairs  the  Senator  has 
referred  to.  I  got  that  for  my  own  per- 
sonal use.  I  have  never  had  such  a 
comfortable  chair  in  the  15  years  I  liave 
been  In  the  Senate.  It  is  a  wonderful 
chair.    Therefore,  the  Senator  from  II- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  another  ap- 
propriaUon  of  $150,000  for  carpeU  in 
207  offices.  At  present,  each  Senator's 
own  room  In  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Is  carpeted.  But  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  laid  rubber  tiling  in  the  other 
offices  In  each  Senator's  suite.  Now  the 
Architect  wants  to  place  carpeting  over 
those  tiles  at  a  cost  of  $750  a  room. 

If  we  read  the  testimony,  we  learn  why 
he  wants  to  lay  carpets.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllkndksI  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StbnmxsI 
put  him  over  the  hurdles.  On  page  1172 
of  the  hearings,  Senators  will  find  the 
Architect's  reasons  for  wanting  the 
carpets. 

First,  he  said  the  electric  typewriters 
make  so  much  noise  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  carpets  to  deaden  the  sound,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  Is  already  good  Insula- 
tion in  the  ceilings  and  walls.  Second, 
he  said  It  was  dangerous  for  the  clerks  to 
walk  on  rubber  tiles:  that  they  might 
slip  and  break  their  legs;  therefore,  we 
must  spend  $160,000  for  carpeting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  walked  on  the 
equivalent  of  rubber  Ules.  It  nerer 
struck  me  as  a  dangerous  occupational 
hazard.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  make 
this  offer.  I  do  not  have  much  money, 
but  I  am  ready  to  buy  rubber  heels  for 
every  clerk  In  every  senatorial  office  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  If  Sen- 
ators will  give  me  the  foot  measurements 
of  their  employees.  I  will  see  to  it  that 
they  get  rubber  heels,  for  men  and 
women  alike.  If  I  can  buy  them  at 
wholesale  price.  It  will  not  be  too  expen- 
sive. This.  I  think,  will  save  $150,000 
for  carpeting. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  How  many  girls  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  think  he  can 


get  to  wear  rubber  heels,  either  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  or  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  if  It  Is  a  ease 
of  preventing  legs  from  being  broken,  I 
feel  certain  they  would  wear  rubber 
heels  at  least  during  working  hours.  In 
any  event,  this  Is  a  good  way  to  save 
tl&O.OOO.  There  La  In  fact  no  real  dan- 
ger to  justify  such  an  expenditure. 

nccssivt  cosra   rot  st^wat   nnMiNAL 

The  final  item  Is  the  aubway.  Already. 
$2,100,000  plua  $246,000  has  been  spent 
on  the  subway— see  hearings,  page  1163. 
I  walked  through  It  this  morning:.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  $4  million  more. 
This  will  be  almost  the  most  expensive 
subway  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  catacombs  of  Rome,  In 
which  the  Christians  sought  refuge,  will 
not  compare  with  this  subway. 

I  shall  discuss  the  architecture  of  the 
subway  later.  I  shall  make  this  com- 
ment now.  and  I  ask  Senators  to  read  it 
in  the  Record  tomorrow  morning.  I  had 
assumed  that  the  new  tiubway  would  run 
into  the  present  subway,  and  that  the 
two  would  have  a  joint  terminal  to- 
gether. But  on  my  walk  through  the 
subway  this  morning.  I  found  that  that 
Is  not  the  case.  The  new  subway  Is  to 
be  completely  separate.  A  new  spur 
from  the  rotunda  is  to  run  Into  it  or  vice 
versa.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
to  the  old  subway,  but  the  rumor  Is  that 
it  Is  to  be  closed  and  possibly  used  as  a 
storage  space.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  subway  cost  originally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  tremendous 
architectural  blunder  has  been  made  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  virtually 
confronting  us  with  an  architectural 
accomplished  fact,  In  which  the  end  of 
the  new  subway  is  directly  opposite  the 
Senate  steps  and  does  not  connect  at  its 
terminus  with  the  old  subway.  I  think 
the  basis  is  being  laid  for  tearing  down — 
In  fact,  this  Is  a  part  of  the  plan — the 
Senate  steps  and  stairs  and  building  the 
termmal  almost  directly  by  the  elevator. 
For  what  purpoee?  I  do  not  know  for 
what  purpose. 

One  argument,  though,  is  that  it  will 
save  steps  for  Senators  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  to  take  In  coming  from 
the  terminus  of  the  present  subway  to 
the  elevator.  I  took  note  of  the  number 
of  steps  and  counted  them.  They  came 
to  50.  At  a  cost  of  $4  million,  that  is 
$80,000  a  step.   That  is  too  costly. 

One  great  trouble  with  being  a  Sena- 
tor is  that  we  do  not  get  enough  exercise 
^  anyway.  I  think  walking  50  steps,  going 
and  coming,  would  be  excellent  for  us. 
I  wbuld  value  the  exeiclse  very  highly. 
But  we  are  to  spend  $80,000  to  save  a 
Senator  a  step. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  In  so  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  would  not  want  to  put  in  a 
dissidfent  note  about  the  matter  of  Sen- 
ators not  getting  enough  exercise.  If 
the  Senator  is  looking  for  exercise.  I  am 
looking  for  free  labor  on  my  farm. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  a  very  good 
farm  laborer,  although  I  worked  on  a 
farm  years  ago. 


OONCLVStON 

Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to  knook  out 
the  $283,000  appropriation  for  furniture. 
X  will  try  to  knock  out  the  $4  million  ap- 
propriation for  a  subway.  I  will  try  to 
knock  out  the  $5  million  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  stock.  This  is  a  chance  to  save 
the  taxpayers  between  $9  and  $10  mil- 
lion and  to  back  up  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  has  done  heroic 
work  In  resisting  the  efforts  of  bureau- 
crats. 

While  I  have  nothing  against  Mr. 
Stewart,  again  I  wish  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  Is  not  a  creature  of  Congress; 
he  Is  an  appointee  of  the  President  and 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  Congress.  The 
present  Incumbent  of  that  office  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  and 
holds  his  position  at  the  pleaaure  of  the 
Preaident.  The  reaponalblUty  is  the 
Prealdent'a. 

So  on  this  bin  I  think  we  should  show 
our  confidence  In  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations by  giving  them  sufficient 
force  and  moral  reinforcement  so  that 
they  can  resist  more  effectively  the 
blandishments  of  the  admlnlstratlon'i 
bureaucracy. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  tomorrow 
morning  In  greater  detail,  but  what  I 
have  said  so  far  is  enough  to  lay  the 
basis  for  the  argument. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
"nON  OF  SEWAGE-TREATMENT 
WORKS 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  Governor  of  my  State 
a  letter  which  I  wish  to  read  and 
then  comment  upon  It.  It  Is  dated  April 
22,1959: 

8TATS  or  OSMON. 

Omci  or  TMB  OovnNoa. 
fiuiem,  Orag..  April  2i.  19S9. 
The  Honorabla  Wayne  L,  Moasc. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Sknator  Mohbi:  Z  am  sincerely  oon- 
cerned  over  the  propoeed  reduction  In  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  eewage-trsatment  works  dxirlng 
the  1859-80  fiscal  year.  Punds  authorlssd 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  have  proven  most  help- 
ful to  the  stream-purification  program  In 
Oregon  by  providing  an  incentive  for  many 
communities  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  remedial  works  needed  to  abate  pollution 
of  pubUo  watere.  A  number  of  these  oom- 
munltlee  such  as  Cannon  Beach,  Drain,  Fair- 
view,  Oovernment  Camp.  Pilot  Rock.  lUUnler. 
Tlgard,  and  Weston  would  have  found  It  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  finance 
their  sewerage  projects  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Federal  grant. 

During  the  8  fUoal  years   (19S7-58)    that 

fundi  have  been  available  for  conatructlon 
grants  In  Oregon.  28  projects  have  been 
undertaken  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
S7,700.000:  the  Federal  share  of  this  cost  was 
approximately  Si. 40^ .000.  Awaiting  to  be 
allocated  Is  an  additional  1500,000  for  proj- 
ects estimated  to  cost  44,000,000. 

Our  needs  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  1000  are  for  48  projects  having  a 
total  cost  of  over  $14  million  with  the  Fed- 
eral share  being  approximately  S3  mUllon. 
This  matter  was  discussed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  natural  resources  on 
April  16,  and  that  committee  recommended 
the  continuation  of  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  sewage -treatment  works  with 


the  full  amount  of  appropriations  authorised 
undsr  the  Psdsral  Watsr  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

I  urge  fou  to  take  such  measurss  as  you 
may  deem  appropria^  to  assure  that  appro- 
priations are  made  to  the  full  extent  author- 
ised by  law  so  that  the  construction  grant 
program  can  be  continued  and  the  backlog 
of  needed  sewage-treatment-work  projects 
can  be  reduced. 
Sincerely. 

If  ARK  O.  HaTTIZLD. 

Oovemor. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  was  dated 
AprU  22.  1959.  On  April  16.  1959,  I 
broadcast  In  the  State  of  Oregon  my 
weekly  radio  address.  My  guest  on  that 
broadcast  was  the  Honorable  Johk  Blat- 
MiK,  a  distinguished  Representative  from 
Minnesota,  the  State  of  the  present 
Presiding  Ofllcer  of  the  Senate  [Mr. 
McCarthy].  Representative  Blatnxx 
really  must  be  recognized.  I  beUeve,  as 
probably  the  leader  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress In  the  great  work  he  is  doing  in 
trying  to  develop  a  program  which  will 
save,  for  future  generations,  water  re- 
sources of  the  country  from  the  stream 
pollution  caused  by  this  generation.  In 
that  broadcast  on  April  18  to  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Representative  Butmix  and 
I  discussed  the  failure  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  in  its  budget  propoeali 
this  year  to  recommend  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money— only  a  reasonable 
amount,  Mr.  President— to  continue  the 
great  pollution  control  program,  of  which 
Representative  Blatndc,  on  the  House 
side,  has  been  such  an  outstanding 
leader;  and  on  this  side  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Htticpihiet]  and  others 
of  us  have,  over  the  years,  tried  to  have 
an  adequate  pollution  control  program 
carried  out. 

So,  Mr.  President.  Z  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD  our  radio  broadcast  of  April 
16,  which  was  written  6  days  before  the 
Oovemor  of  Oregon  wrote  to  me  the  let- 
ter In  which  he  urged  some  of  the  very 
things  which  Representative  Blatnxx 
and  I  proposed  In  our  radio  broadcast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RABtO  BlOAOCAST,  Apbil  18,  1059— AsxAToa 
Watni  Moasa  ako  OoNoaissMAir  Jokk 
Blatnxx 

pollution  control 

Mr.  Moasx.  Fellow  Oregonlans,  today  X*m 
going  to  devote  this  broadcast  to  a  subject 
that  means  a  great  deal  to  our  SUte  of  Ore- 
gon, the  subject  of  controlling  the  pollution 
Of  our  invaluabls  water  rssouroe.  Z  have 
invited  aa  my  gueat  the  man  who  la  the  un- 
questioned leader  in  the  entire  Oongrsss  in 
the  development  of  a  national  program  for 
control  of  water  pollution.  He's  a  great  Ub- 
•ral.  He  Is  Oongrssiman  John  Blatnxx.  a 
Democrat  from  Minnesota.  Congressman 
Blatnxx  repreeents  the  so-called  arrowhead 
dUtrlct  of  Minnesota.  In  It  are  located  the 
famous  Iron  Range  of  Mtnneeota  and  the 
beautiful  and  rugged  northern  shoreline  at 
Lake  Superior,  a  coast  which  Z  thUik  is  ex- 
ceeded in  beauty  only  by  Oregon's  eeaooast 
but.  of  course,  I'm  sure  that  John  will  not 
even  completely  agroe  with  me  on  that  out 
of  Minnesota  pride.  John,  the  people  In 
your  region  have  a  similar  Interest  in  con- 
trolling pollution  of  water  as  the  people  of 
Oregon  have.  I'm  sure,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I'm  delighted  to  have  you  as  my 
guest  and  close  personal  friend  to  talk  to 
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the  people  of  Oregon  on  this  program  about 
aui  water  pollution  problems. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Well,  Senator,  believe  me. 
It's  certainly  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  on 
a  program  speaking  to  the  citizens  and  your 
friends  in  your  great  State  of  Oregon  but 
personally  it's  a  real  pleasure.  Believe  me, 
we  always  have  quite  a  substantial  claim 
on  you  back  In  Minnesota.  We  haven't  re- 
linquished all  claim  or  title  to  you.  Senator. 
Mr.  Moasx.  Well,  John,  my  4  years  in  Min- 
nesota from  1934  to  1938  were  a  great  pleas- 
ure when  I  taught  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Blatnix.  And  Just  as  you  know  our 
SUte  well  and  I  appreciate  the  very  gen- 
erous, and  I  know,  sincere  comments  you 
made  about  our  great  northeastern  part  of 
Minnesota,  the  arrowhead  district — my  dis- 
trict where  I  was  born  and  raised — likewise 
I've  had  occasion,  as  have  many  of  our  folks 
from  Minnesota,  not  only  to  visit  Oregon  but 
many  of  our  earlier  people  moved  there  and 
are  now  your  citizens.  My  sister,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  living  in  Pcwtland  for  about 
the  last  18  years  and  I  have  been  in  your 
State  several  times. 

On  conservation,   and.   in  this  particular 
case,  on  water  preservation  and  utilization, 
of  course,  we're  very  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  it  coming  from  the  land  of  10.000 
lakes.     What  startled  us  In   Minnesota  was 
that  we,  as  I'va  sure  most  of  the  people  of 
America,  because  of  the  abundance  we  had. 
Just    took    it   for    granted.     We    thought    it 
would  be  here  forever.     It's  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, most  abundant,  easiest  of  commodities 
to  get.     And  what  has  happened  with  this 
rapid   population   Increase   throughout   the 
country,  especially  in  Just  the  last  50  years, 
we  find  that  not  only  are  there  more  people 
In  this  country  who  use  the  water,  but  more 
people   are   using   more   water   per   person. 
For  example,  in  Just  the  last  few  years  from 
1960  until  now.  the  population  increased  by 
around  12  percent,  but  the  water  used  in- 
creased by  over  67  percent.     In  short,  the 
use   of   the   water   is   Increasing   five   times 
faster  than  the  population  itself  so  the  re- 
sult is  that  in  the  enUre  history  of  America, 
we  are  dumping  more  dirty  water  back  into 
th«  streams  and  rivers  and  the  water  is  be- 
coming more  polluted  and  filthier  and  we  are 
now  headed  for  a  crisis  where  it's  Just  going 
to  be  a  problem  where  we  can't  get  enough 
adequate  clear  water  both  for  our  human 
consumption  and   for  the  nominal  demand 
in  the  industrial  area. 

Mr.  MomsE.  John,  the     bill  that  you  have 
authored  that  is  now  the  law  has  made  a 
very    great    contribution,    I    think,    to    the 
health  welfare  of  the  Anjerlcan  people  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  in 
connection  with  other  uses  of  water  as  well. 
and  in  Oregon  we're  very  much  interested  in 
the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  our   water. 
That  implies,  of  course,  reuse  of  water  and 
pollution  control  as  set  forth  in  your  bill  U 
vital  to  water  reuse.    No  State  has  a  greater 
Interest  I  think  than  Oregon  In  the  proper 
treatment  of  waste.     Without  it,  our  recrea- 
tion and  Ashing  industries  cannot  lie  main- 
tained,  much   less   be   expanded.     I   am   an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  work  that  you 
are  doing  in  the  (Tongreas.    I  would  like  to 
give    thU    Oregon    audience    some    speclflc 
details  about  our  State  need  for  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  provided  for  in  the  law  that 
you  have  authored.    Under  your  law,  Public 
Law  6«0,  the  Water  Pollution  Act  of  1956.  the 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  extend 
granU  of  money  up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  given  project  for  construction  of  sewage 
dUposal  plants  by  cities.     Fifty  million  dol- 
lars Is  authorized  in  this  law.     The  State 
sanitary  agencies  determine  which  localities 
In  their  respective  States  are  In  the  greatest 
need  for  this  Federal  help.    Is  that  a  pretty 
fair  summary  of  what  you  had  In  mind  and 
what  you  put  in  your  law  when  you  authored 
it,  John? 


Mr.  Blatnik.  Yes.  that's  a  very  correct 
summary.  Again,  while  I  appreciate  the  very 
generous  comments  you  made  on  my  part  in 
this  act.  Senator.  I  want  your  people  to 
know,  and  not  only  in  your  State  but  all  over 
America,  as  I  told  them  back  in  our  great 
midwest  part  of  the  country,  that  you  have 
been  not  only  the  pillar  of  support,  but 
the  spearhead  of  the  drive  for  an  adequate 
water  pollution  control  measure  and  few  peo- 
ple realize  that  we  barely  got  it  through  3 
years  ago  by  the  skin  of  the  teeth  and  this  is 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  country 
that  an  all-out  effort,  of  a  Joint  effort — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  participation — in  a  com- 
bined effort  to  handle  this  pollution  abate- 
ment program  got  under  way.  I  thank  you 
for  the  splendid  and  active  support  and 
help  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Moasx.  All  I  did.  John,  was  follow  your 
lead  In  the  Senate.    You  laid  out  the  facts 
in  the  House  and  I  was  glad  to  sponsor  your 
point  of  Tlew  In  the  Senate.     Well,  unfor- 
tunately, the  President  has  recommended  in 
his    budget    the    appropriation    of    only    $20 
million   instead   of   the  full  $50  million  for 
water  pollution  control.    Now  Oregon's  share 
of  the  $50  million  would  be  $660,000  if  we 
got  the  full  amount.    Our  share  of  Ike's  $20 
million  is  only  $265,000.     Yet  our  sanitary 
authority  which  supplied  me  with  the  figures 
I  am  using  on  this  broadcast  lisU  projects 
in    12  Oregon   communities    that   need   this 
Federal    assistance   for   which    the    Federal 
share.  If  it  were  available  In  full,  would  be 
over  $1    million.      So  what   the  President   Is 
recommending   is    only   about   a    quarter   of 
what  our  Oregon   SUte   Sanitary  Authority 
finds  Is  needfKl  for  Oregon  In  this  next  year. 
Only  a  quarter  of  these  approved  applications 
from  such  Oregon  communities  as  Ashland. 
Brookings.    EsUcada.    Eugene.    Hood    River. 
LaOrande.    Lakevlew.   Oak    Lodge.    Ontario. 
Portland.  Prlneville.  and  The  Dalles  could  be 
buUt.    And.  of  course.  John.  I'm  fighting  here 
in    the   Senate    for    the   full    amount.      The 
rest  would  have  to  be  postponed  under  the 
administration's  proposal  although  the  sani- 
tary authority  finds  12  more  projects  on  Its 
list   for   the    following   year   and   expects  24 
applications   for   the  year  after   that.     Now 
that's  what  we're  up  against  as  far  as  the 
budgetary  problem  is  concerned  and  I  won- 
dered If  that  was  similar  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  That  Is  Just  exacUy  what  Is 
happening  throughout  the  country.  Senator. 
When  we  first  proposed  the  Water  PolluUon 
Act  In  1956.  we,  at  that  time  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  worked  up  by  the  water  resources 
people,  the  conservation  offices  of  all  the 
States  and  the  health  offices  estimated  that 
it  would  take  about  $100  million  a  year  of 
Federal  funds  combined  with  local  funds  In 
a  ratio  of  almost  4  U|  to  1  to  spend  on  an 
average  of  »6O0  million  and  $6O0  mUlion  a 
year.  That  wns  ovu  original  estimate.  That 
was  my  original  bill  but  in  the  House,  with 
almost  unanimous  Republican  opposition  to 
it  and  the  relentless  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  program,  they  cut  it  in 
one-half  so  we  got  $60  million.  But  we 
settled  for  a  half  and  we  walked  and  hopped 
on  one  leg  for  the  last  2',i  years  and  we 
showed  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  America,  we  have  spent  more  for  water 
pollution  control  facilities  than  ever  before 
but  the  Job  is  only  being  half  done.  Your 
State  of  Oregon  getting  $625,000  should  be 
getting  $1,250,000  a  year  to  do  the  Job  and 
to  catch  up  on  the  backlog  you  have  now  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  MoxsK.  You  see,  John,  what  I  tried 
to  get  across  to  the  Senate  is  to  get  my  col- 
leagues to  see  that  you  are  not  saving  money 
imder  this  so-called  balanced  budget  prop- 
aganda that  is  going  on  now  if  you  save 
pennies  at  the  expense  of  pound  value  be- 
cause one  epidemic,  one  great  sickness  hit- 
ting a  community  as  the  result  of  water 
pollution,  of  course,  would  cost  much  more, 
if  It  only  cost  us  the  lives  of  a  few  children. 


than  the  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  you  and  I  «re  fighting  for  in  water 
pollution  control.  May  I  say  that  In  Oregon, 
the  State  sanitary  authority  has  estimated 
that  over  100  communities  in  my  State  will 
need  new  or  Improved  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities in  the  next  10  years.  The  total  cost 
will  run  from  $30  million  to  $50  million. 
Half  of  these  communities  do  not  now  have 
either  sewage  collection  or  sewage  disposal 
facilities.  That's  Just  In  my  State.  You 
are  working  on  a  new  bill  to  expand  the 
existing  program,  a  bill  which  I  very  much 
favor  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  Oregon 
audience  something  at>out  your  new  bill  and 
you  have  my  assurance,  John,  that  I  will 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  again  In 
support  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Weil,  we  certainly  appreciate 
that  because  that  is  not  ooly  an  aastirance. 
because  knowing   you  as  we  do  from   past 
experience  in  working  together,  your  assur- 
ance means  real  active  participation  which 
means  an  all-out  fight  which  you  always  wage 
so    effectively.     As    you    said,    there    is    no 
economy  in  saving  on  water.     There  is  no 
way  under  God's  thumb,  in  which  you  can 
avc^d  the  pollution  problem  or  you  can  delay 
it:  hold  back  and  it  piles  up  and  piles  up  and 
sooner  or  later  the  day  of  reckoning  corner 
where  not  only  the  great  expense  and  the  cost 
of  the  polluted  water,  but  you  have  to  come 
through  with  a  so-called  crash  program.     It 
seems  like  so  many  votes  in  Washington  wall 
and  wait  until  an  emergency  is  on  them  and 
then    there   is  a   crash   program.     We   knou- 
preclsely  what  we  have  been  doing  with  $50 
mUlion  a  year  and  we  know  it  will  take  $100 
million  of  Federal  funds  joined  by  about 
approximately   $400   million  of   local   funds. 
The    local    municipalities    arc    bearing    the 
major  share  of  the  Job. 
Mr.  MoKsx.  70  percent  of  It. 
Mr.  Blatnik.  Th*  Federal  Oovernment  is 
already  working  with  them  and  stimulating 
and  aggravating  them  in  this  whole  program 
so  our   bill   will   raise   the   amount,   it   will 
double  all  the  amounts  for  the  States.     It 
will  catch  up  on  most  of  the  backlog.    It  is 
the  minimum  to  provide  and  build  a  sovmd 
foundation    for   an    all-out    water    pollution 
control   program   that   wlU    finally   keep   us 
abreast  of  this  ever-growing  problem — get- 
ting an  adequate  source  of  pure  aiul  clean 
water. 

Mr.  Moasx.  Well.  John.  I  want  to  thai.k  >-ou 
very  much  for  appearing  on  this  program 
with  me.  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of 
Oregon,  you  have  heard  on  the  program  with 
me  Congressman  John  Blatnik.  of  Minne- 
sota, the  author  of  the  water  pollution  law 
as  It  is  now  in  the  books  and  the  propoaer  of 
a  new  law  that  will  double  the  amount  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  streams  of  America  and  hem 
sorely  we  need  this  program.  Right  here  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  we  have  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  the  Potomac  River  running 
through  your  National  Capitol  is  the  filthiest 
rUer  In  the  world  for  a  river  of  its  size— 12 
feet  of  sewage  sludge  in  some  parU  of  that 
river.  The  result  U  there  can  be  no  swim- 
ming in  the  river,  signs  all  over  "Wading 
Forbidden"  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States  aixd  likewise  let  me  say  you  don't  even 
dare  go  out  on  a  boat  In  the  Potomac  without 
running  the  risk  to  your  health  because  even 
the  spray  from  the  water  may  result  In  your 
picking  up  some  infection.  And  John  Blat- 
nik Is  our  lender  In  trying  to  bring  to  an  end 
this  sorry  condition  of  a  great  democracy 
having  within  it  many  polluted  rivers  and 
I'm  proud.  John,  to  have  you  on  the  program 
with  me. 

This  is  Watne  Morse  reporting  from  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Until  next  week,  same  time, 
same  station.  I  bid  you  goodby.  Thank  you 
very  much.  John. 

Mr.   Bi^tnik.  Thank  you.  Senator   Moasx. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  am 
answering  the  Governor  of  Oregon:  and 
in  that  amwer  I  ihall  assure  him  that 
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on  this  one  issue  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  I  will  do  all  I  can,  here  in  the 
Congress,  to  help  him;  and,  in  reciproc- 
ity, I  want  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  help 
me  with  the  White  House.  So  in  my 
letter  I  shall  suggest  to  him  that — ap- 
preciative as  I  am  that  he  has  called 
my  attention  to  this  matter— I  have 
been  way  ahead  of  him  and  for  some 
time  have  been  calling  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Now  if  the  Gov- 
ernor will  Just  help  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Uie  Pre.sldent — because,  Mr. 
President,  in  our  service  in  the  Senate 
we  develop  intuitive  hunches,  and  I  have 
a  feeling  that  he  will  have  more  in- 
fluence with  Piesident  Eisenhower  than 
I  do — and  if  the  Governor  will  cooperate 
with  me,  as  I  shall  cooperate  with  him. 
here  in  the  Congress,  by  getting  in  touch 
with  the  White  House  and  by  pointing 
out  to  the  White  Hou^e  as  clearly  as  he 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  his  letter,  what 
a  shortsighted  policy  the  White  House 
is  following  in  regard  to  pollution  con- 
trol, then  the  Governor  of  Oregon  and 
I  will  be  a  team  working  together  for 
the  benefit  of  our  State. 


NATIONAL  FUELS  POLICY:  COAL  IS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  a  most  significant  event  was  held 
in  Washington.  It  was  a  dinner  given 
by  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference, 
an  organization  formed  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try. The  conference  includes  coal  pro- 
ducers, the  United  Mine  Worlcers  of 
America,  the  coal-carrying  railroads, 
coal  equipment  manufacturers,  and  util- 
ity companies  which  bum  coal. 

This  dlimer,  attended  by  many  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  had  as  its 
theme  the  need  for  a  national  fuels 
policy.  The  chairman.  George  H.  Love, 
of  Pittsburgh,  said  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  arrived  at  after  a  congres- 
sional study.  The  reasons  advanced  for 
a  national  fuels  policy  which  would 
deal  with  our  energy  resources  as  a 
whole  were  impressive. 

Among  the  speakers  was  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  a  distinguished 
American  and  a  dedicated  labor  leader. 
Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Lewis  was  reported  to 
be  seriously  ill.  But  last  night  he 
showed  all  his  old-time  vigor.  He  de- 
clared there  is  imperative  need  for  a 
comprehensive  and  constructive  fuels 
policy,  and  he  said  with  emt^iasis. 

The  logic  with  which  Mr.  Love,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.,  presented  his  argu- 
ments was  splendid.  Increasing  use  of 
energy,  he  said,  is  a  key  to  progress  and, 
in  the  end,  is  the  one  way  to  win  the 
world  race  against  Communism. 

Then  he  said : 

That  being  true,  every  country  with 
which  I  am  familiar  feels  It  Is  almost  the 
prime  purpose  of  Oove-rnment  to  have  a 
national  policy  toward  energy  and  toward 
the  sources  of  such  energy. 

This,  fundamentally,  is  the  reason  for  this 
meeting  tonight.  We  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion must  establish  a  national  fuels  policy 
and  do  it  at  the  earliest  date.  We  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  in  varying  amounts 


all  the  major  sources  of  such  energy.  There- 
fore, we  need  a  national  policy  more  than 
any  other  nation  does,  because  we  mxist  bal- 
ance the  use  of  these  fuels  with  their  vary- 
ing reserves,  so  that  each  makes  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  Love  discussed  quite  frankly  the 
unfair  competition  which  bituminous 
coal  has  had  from  residual  oil.  He 
]X>inted  out  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  say 
that  the  ban  recently  promulgated  on 
Imports  of  residual  oil  injures  the  home- 
owner along  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Re- 
sidual oil,  he  explained,  is  not  used  for 
home  heating. 

He  said  that  when  natural  gas  is 
available  on  an  economic  basis,  it  is  a 
perfect  household  fuel.  He  mdicated 
the  t>elief  that  natural  gas  reserves  are 
limited. 

The  interest  of  the  railroads  in  a  na- 
tional fuels  r>olicy  was  clearly  stated  by 
Howard  E.  Simpson,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  He 
said: 

The  failure  to  establish  a  well-reasoned, 
all-inclusive  fuels  policy  will  seriously  affect 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  serve  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  The  Nation's  raU- 
roads  have  available  for  coal  traffic  a  fleet  of 
over  500,000  hopper  cars,  and  an  investment 
of  over  $3  billion  in  equipment  and  facili- 
ties used  primarily  for  the  movement  of  coal. 
Beyond  this,  practlcaUy  every  portion  of  the 
rest  of  the  overall  plant  is  used  in  part  for 
coal  handling. 

As  an  example,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  owns 
48.000  hopper  cars,  and  has  Invested  more 
than  $300  mlllioa  in  cars,  locomotives,  and 
fixed  plant  used  almost  exclusively  for  coal 
traffic,  which  contributes  30  percent  of  oiu* 
freight  revenues.  On  some  roads  the  relative 
importance  of  revenues  from  coal  is  even 
greater — as  much  as  70  percent. 

It  is  clear  that  a  progressive  drying  up  of 
coal's  share  of  the  fuel  market  will  seriously 
affect  railroad  plant.  Cars,  locomotives,  and 
tracks  supported  primarUy  by  coal  traffic 
don't  stand  idle  indefinitely  until  they  are 
suddenly  needed  again.  Lost  also  would  be 
a  substantial  portion  of  more  than  800,000 
skilled  railroaders  now  at  your  service. 
Business  concerns  like  railroads  are  forced 
to  scrap  excess  facilities.  No  self-support- 
ing enterprise  can  afford  to  maintain  stand- 
by service. 

The  fuels  Issue  la  not  a  simple  fact  of  open 
competition  for  a  market.  If  it  were,  we 
wouldn't  be  here  tonight.  The  Issue,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  this:  Is  the  present  policy  asstirlng 
this  country  a  steady  supply  of  fuels  and 
transportation  service  susceptible  of  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  and  able  to  serve  with- 
out interruption  In  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency? 

Certainly,  the  coal  industry  adequately 
passes  these  tests.  It  is  a  stable  domestic 
enterprise,  and  is  capable  of  immense  expan- 
sion in  time  of  need,  provided  it  does  not 
have  to  contend  with  further  shrinking  of 
its  market.  The  railroads  pass  the  same 
tests  with  a  wide  margin.  Like  coal,  they 
are  a  reliable  domestic  industry.  Pxirther- 
more,  railroad  charges  are  regulated  by  pub- 
lic authority.  Granted  fair  and  equitable 
government  policies  few  transportation,  the 
railroads  can  absorb  striking  increases  in 
traffic  volume. 

Continued  shrinking  in  the  market  for 
solid  fuels  will  seriously  affect  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  move  coal,  and  it  will 
also  force  a  contraction  of  the  overall  plant, 
thereby  making  the  rail  Industry  leas  able 
to  serve  the  entire  traffic  needs  of  the 
country. 

Another  thoughtful  and  stimulating 
speech  was  made  by  Philip  Sporn.  of 


New  York,  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co.  Mr.  Sporn  is  one  of 
the  best  Informed  men  on  energy  and 
energy  uses  in  this  country. 

He  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  has  had  in 
recent  years.  He  stated  that  as  recently 
as  1947.  coal  still  provided  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  country's  energy  supply.  In 
1958,  however,  coal  supplied  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  Nation's  energy,  while  oil 
and  ga.s  supplied  over  70  percent.  Coal 
production,  he  added,  last  year  was  more 
than  200  million  tons  below  the  record 
production  m  the  year  1947. 

Mr.  Sporn  emphasized  the  point  that 
some  r>ersons  were  prepared  to  write  off 
the  bituminous  coal  industry;  but  he 
predicted  that  the  rapidly  rising  demand 
for  energy  in  the  years  ahead  would  also 
be  marked  by  mcreases  in  coal  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Sporn  then  said : 

There  are  those  who  mistakenly  believe 
that  the  future  increases  in  total  energy 
utilization,  and  even  vaan  rapid  Increases 
in  electric  energy  use  will  be  met  by  nuclear 
power.  I  have  studied  this  question  very 
carefully,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  whole  this  is  a  mistaken  over- 
simplification. Specifically,  it  fails  to  recog- 
nize coal's  Important  position  in  the  period 
of  the  next  20  years,  and  even  as  far  ahead 
as  the  year  2000. 

In  my  Judgment,  nuclear  power  wUl,  by 
the  year  1975,  provide  no  more  than  the 
eqxilvalent  of  50  mUUon  tons  of  coal  for  elec- 
tric power  generation.  Further,  this  will 
constitute  virtually  the  entire  nuclear  con- 
tribution to  our  energy  supply.  Coal,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  have  to  supply  475  mllUon 
tons  for  electric  generation  alone,  and  as 
much  as  another  425  million  tons  for  metal- 
lurgical and  other  uses.  This  represents  weU 
over  a  doubling  of  present  coal  production, 
and  50  percent  more  coal  than  the  peak  pro- 
duction achieved  by  the  coal  industry  in 
1947. 

This  optimistic  picture  of  the  potential 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  coal  industry 
has  led  some  people  to  look  upon  the  coal 
industry's  present  problems  with  some  com- 
placency. They  forget  that  if  the  coal  indus- 
try is  to  be  the  strong,  vital,  efficient  supplier 
of  one-third  of  this  country's  growing  energy 
requirements  40  years  from  now.  It  must 
first  solve  its  present  problems  of  growing 
up  and  living,  so  as  to  survive  what  currently 
is  a  near  crisis  in  its  economic  condition.  If 
coal  is  to  successfully  play  its  mdispensable 
role  in  the  future — a  role  without  which  the 
welfare  and  even  the  defense  of  this  country 
cannot  be  asstired — then  coal  must  have 
markets,  production,  earnings,  and  employ- 
ment for  Its  skilled  work  force  in  the  pres- 
ent— ^rlght  now. 

But  this  requires  a  reorientation  of  policy 
Tis-a-vis  coal  and  the  coal  industry.  This 
requires  that  everyone — not  just  the  people 
in  the  coal  Indtistry  Itself,  and  even  Govern- 
ment, but  also  the  major  users,  including  the 
utility  Industry,  for  example,  which  has  such 
a  large  stake  in  the  continued  availability  of 
adequate  and  economical  sources  of  raw 
energy  to  be  utilized  for  conversion  into 
electrical  energy,  and  including  literally 
everyone  else  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  United  States — must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  present  state  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry's health  and  with  finding  the  means 
necessary  to  assure  its  vigorous  survival. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  speaking  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  declared  that 
he  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  three  speakers 
who  preceded  him — ^Mr.  Love,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, and  Mr.  Sporru 
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The  problems  of  bituminous  coal  and 
related  Industries,  said  Mr.  Lewis,  in- 
volve the  very  stability  of  our  entire  na- 
tional economy  and  security;  and  he 
added  that  the  growth  of  coal  and  re- 
lated industries  represents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  further 
statement  that  our  system — the  free  en- 
terprise system,  capitalism,  investment 
for  profit,  and  reward  for  incentive — is 
on  trial  throughout  the  whole  world.  As 
Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out.  coal  is  a  private 
enterprise  industry  which  wants  no  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  but  does  want  fair  treat- 
ment. His  additional  remark  in  this  con- 
nection— namely,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  our  Government  has  failed  to 
provide  coal  with  an  opportunity  equal 
to  that  provided  the  competing  extracted 
minerals — is  one  which  has  considerable 
substance.  And  I  know  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  was  spealcing  with  authority 
and  meaningfulness  when  he  closed  with 
the  comment  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  directpub- 
lic  attention  to  consideration  of  the 
weighty  problem  of  the  overall  coal  in- 
dustry and  related  industries. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  will  agree 
that  at  present  there  is  no  national 
fuels  policy  which  takes  into  account  all 
energy  sources  and  attempts  to  deal  with 
them  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  agree 
there  is  need  for  such  a  policy.  Many 
hearings  and  studies  in  the  past  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'MahoneyJ,  conducted  one  such 
inquiry  in  the  early  1950s.  Yet.  today 
we  are  far  from  an  adequate  and  equi- 
table fuels  policy;  and  I  believe  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  other  Sena- 
tors will  agree  with  this  observation. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry,  upon 
which  the  Nation  must  depend  so  much 
for  energy,  has  languished  as  a  result. 
There  is  too  much  imemployment  in 
the  coal  areas  of  the  State  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  as  well  as  in  other 
States. 

It  is  time  we  end  the  discrimination 
which  has  been  harmful  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. It  is  necessary  to  treat  this  vital 
industry  more  fairly.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  turn  its  attention  to 
the  need  to  arrive  at  a  national  fuels 
policy  which  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


While  Dr.  Means  has  taken  great  pains 
to  state  that  administered  prices  should 
not  be  confused  with  monopoly  prices, 
there  is  a  continued  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  economists  to  make  these 
terms  synonymous. 

The  April  13  issue  of  Barron's  con- 
tained an  excellent  discussion  of  this 
problem  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  Dr. 
Reuben  E.  Slesinger.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Sles- 
inger's  letter,  supporting  a  statement  I 
made  on  this  subject  on  March  23.  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

AoMiNis-mEO  Prices 


INFLATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  AT- 
TRIBUTED TO  ADMINISTERED 
PRICES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
peated efforts  by  some  economists  to 
identify  monopoly  prices  with  so-called 
administered  prices  are  a  disservice  to 
those  who  seek  to  determine  the  true 
causes  of  inflation  in  our  economy. 

Administered  prices,  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Gardiner  C.  Means,  the  originator  of  this 
term,  are  merely  prices  which  are  an- 
nounced by  someone  and  maintained  for 
a  period  of  time. 

They  are  described  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  Economics,"  by  Sloan  and  Zurcher,  as 
a  predetermined  price. 


To  the  EorroK: 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  re- 
cently to  the  distinction  between  market 
and  administered  prices.  The  term,  admin- 
istered price,  has  been  misused  and  fre- 
quently misinterpreted.  To  begin  with,  an 
unfortunate  connotation  arises  that  admin- 
istered prices  are  not  the  result  of  a  market 
determination.  This  U  an  impossibility. 
No  price  can  exist  unless  various  market 
forces  of  demand  and  supply  interact. 
Hence,  all  prices  are  market  prices. 

But  it  Is  well  known  that  in  the  price- 
determining  processes  the  forces  of  demand 
and  supply  are  not  always  of  equal  Import. 
Whenever  either  buyer  or  seller  can  exert  an 
Influence  out  of  proportion  to  the  other,  an 
administered  price  results.  Thus,  all  prices 
are  market  prices,  but  some  represent  more 
administered  Influence  than  others. 

Just  what  is  an  "administered  price"? 
The  "Dictionary  of  Economics"  by  Sloan  «c 
Zurcher.  refers  to  It  as  a  "predetermined 
price."  arrived  at  from  a  calculation  of  coeU 
and  desired  profits,  from  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  total  quantity  of  goods 
likely  to  be  offered,  and  from  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  sales  volume  at  the  pre- 
determined price.  The  process  of  establish- 
ing a  price  does  not  fall  within  the  realm  of 
either  pure  competition  or  monopoly,  but 
combines  elements  derived  from  both.  The 
administered  price  lies  between  the  auto- 
matic price,  which  is  arrived  at  by  the  free 
interplay  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  au- 
thoritarian price,  which  is  set  by  a  central 
authority  with  no  regard  to  market  forces. 

The  automatic  price  is  found  in  purely 
competitive  markets.  It  la  found  in  the  U.S. 
economy  only  rarely  and  only  approximately. 
The  authoritarian  price  exists  In  a  planned 
society,  such  as  strict  state  socialism  or 
communism.  It  also  exists  in  the  American 
economy  to  a  certain  extent  and  generally 
is  incompatible  with  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, except  in  a  few  special  cases,  such  as 
regulated  industries.  The  area  between  these 
two  extremes,  the  area  of  administered 
prices.  Is  a  very  broad  one.  rt-ofeseor  Back- 
man's  study  of  the  wholesale  price  index 
complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs 
has  disclosed  that  over  89  percent  of  the 
prices  represented  therein  fall  Into  the  ad- 
ministered category. 

Administered  prices  may  be  set  In  numer- 
out  ways — by  management  as  an  announced 
price  for  a  ton  of  steel,  by  government  as  the 
price  for  carrying  a  letter,  by  public  utilities, 
or  by  direct  control  of  government  over 
private  Industry  prices. 

Administered  pricing  is  not  characteristic 
of  industrial  markets  only.  Most  retail 
prices  move  little;  many  are  administered. 
Wages.  Interest,  and  rents  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  administered  prices,  and  they  show 
a  minimum  of  change  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

It  now  becomes  obvious  that  almost  all  of 
American  enterprises  have  some  sort  of  ad- 


ministered prices.     The  crux  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  degree  to  which  the  market  force* 
are  considered  and  the  degree  of  power  that 
can    be   exerted   by   the    administrator.      Of 
particular  importance  is  denumd,  which  will 
determine  the  volume  of  goods  sold  at  the 
administered  price.     If  the  demand  for  the 
particular  goods  is  relatively  elastic,  or  sen- 
sitive to  price,  then  the  administrator's  power 
to  determine  total  revenue  will   be  smaller. 
If  demand  Is  relatively   Inelastic,  then  his 
power  becomes  significantly  greater  and  may 
conflict  with  numerous  regulations,  such  as 
the  anUtrust  statutes.     Thus,  it  Is  not  the 
administered   price,   per   se,   that   Is   In   vio- 
lation, but  only  that  area  of  admlnlsteited 
prices  that  tends  toward  the  authorlUrlan. 
The  question  of  the  flexibility  of  admin- 
istered  prices   arises.     This   is   measured    by 
the  degree  to  which  they  respond  to  market 
forces  that  are  responsible  for  price  changes. 
Certainly  we  have  both  flexible  and  Inflexible 
administered  prices,  but  only  the  inflexible 
tend  to  exert  restrictive  repercussions.     An 
inflexible   price   generally   Indicates   a   high 
degree  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  price 
administrator  and  a  relatively  inelastic  de- 
mand for  the  product. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StaUstlcs  throws  further  light  on  the  degree 
of  Inflexibility  of  prices,  especially  the  com- 
ponents of  the  wholesale  price  index.  Of 
1.789  commodities  studied,  95  remained  un- 
changed in  price  during  a  30-month  period 
About  two-thirds  of  the  items  showed  price 
changes  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
monthly  comparisons.  Only  60  items 
changed  in  price  each  month. 

At  this  point.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
term  "administered  price"  Is  not  so  much  • 
description  as  it  U  an  explanation  of  the 
principal  method  of  pricing  In  the  American 
economy. 

It  Is  fair  now  to  ask  the  question:  "Does 
administrative  pricing  lessen  competition?  " 
Overall,  it  does  not  do  so  signlflcantly.  If  at 
aU.  To  be  sure,  administered  prices  signify 
the  absence  of  pure  competition;  but  the 
latter  is  not  common,  being  only  a  frame- 
work within  which  existing  competition  can 
be  studied.  The  pursuit  of  pure  competlUon 
Is  very  unrealistic.  The  goal  of  American 
society  Is  effective  competition.  In  which  a 
single  buyer  or  seller  cannot  slgnlflcantly 
affect  the  market  and  In  which  market  forces 
impinge  on  managerial  pricing  decisions. 

Who  creates  these  administered  prices? 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  la  not  Just  the 
big  corporations.  Smaller  businesses,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  government,  union  leaders,  and 
countless  others  also  administer  prices. 

Next,  we  may  ask  Just  what  socially  ac- 
ceptable ends  do  administered  prices  serve? 
In  a  complex  commercial  and  industrial  so- 
ciety like  ours,  sound,  tactical  considera- 
tions must  be  given  weight  in  determining 
prices.  The  administered  price  is  necessary 
for  many  concerns,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  long-range  price  and  production  policies. 
However,  this  must  be  accompanied  by 
"social  or  executive  responsibility."  which 
considers  the  welfare  of  the  economy  as 
well  as  the  Interests  of  the  Individual  com- 
panies. 

In  summary.  It  U  well  to  point  out  that  ad- 
ministrative pricing  is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  society.  It  is  a  well-established  prac- 
tice and  generates  undesirable  repercussions 
only  when  It  is  abused.  The  question  Is  not 
whethet  a  price  is  administered  or  not. 
There  are  more  Important  questions:  how 
was  it  decided?  Is  it  flexible?  To  whose 
benefit  does  it  work?  In  considering  the 
repercussions  of  a  particular  administered 
price,  the  following  question  should  b« 
asked:  Is  the  degree  of  inelasticity  of  de- 
mand and  the  degree  of  control  by  the  price 
administrator  such  that  the  two  when  com- 
bined exert  an  unfair  monopoly  power,  re- 
sultins    in    an    Impeding    of    market    force* 
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which   contributes   significantly  to  the   In- 
stability ot  the  economy? 

Rkttbkn  K.  Suesinoz*. 
ProfeaaoT  ot  Economies, 
Vniver$it]i  of  Pitta&urgh. 


IMAGINATIVE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
NEW  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  WILL 
LOWER  PRICES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  am  greatly  concerned  in  deter- 
mining the  true  causes  of  inflation. 
This  is  admittedly  our  most  serious 
domestic  economic   problem. 

On  March  23  I  included  in  my  re- 
marks a  statement  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Co.  last  November  announcing 
price  reductions  on  its  products.  Mr. 
William  C.  Stolk.  the  president  of  that 
company,  estimated  that  the  savings  to 
consumers  by  that  reduction  would  ex- 
ceed more  than  $9  million. 

On  April  3  the  American  Can  Co.  an- 
nounced a  further  reduction  In  its  prices. 
These  apply  to  the  major  group  of  cans 
used  for  packing  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables constituting  a  major  portion  of 
the  average  family's  food  budget.  Price 
reductions  such  as  these  are  stimulated 
by  competition.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  April  8  commented  on  this  latest 
reduction  as  follows: 

Pood  firms  are  estimated  to  have  increased 
their  output  of  cans  last  year  at  almost 
double  the  rate  recorded  by  can  manufac- 
turers. Far  from  content,  they've  made 
plans  for  a  further  sizable  boost  in  can  mak- 
ing in  the  next  few  years. 

Ubby,  McNeill  &  Ubby.  which  now  buys 
all  the  vegetable,  fruit  and  meat  cans  It 
uses,  will  break  ground  Friday  on  a  big  can 
plant:  San  Pranclsco-based  Calpak  is  com- 
pleting Its  fifth.  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.. 
Indianapolis:  Green  Giant  Co..  Le  Sueur. 
Minn.:  and  the  Borden  Co..  New  York-head- 
quartered milk  products  maker,  are  all  con- 
sidering plans  for  expansion  of  their  can 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Such  activity  Is  spurring  can  makers  to 
cut  prices  In  efforts  to  retain  the  food  com- 
panies' business.  Can  prices  have  been  cut 
twice  in  the  past  3  months,  with  the  latest 
reduction  coming  only  last  week.  When  New 
York's  big  American  Can  Co.  announced  its 
cut  just  before  the  weekend.  President  Wil- 
liam C.  Stolk  said  the  step  would  make  "our 
can  prices  comF>etltlve  for  those  customers 
who  want  to  buy  containers  from  expert  can 
makers  rather  than  hazard  the  manufacture 
of  their  own  cans."  He  said  the  latest  cuts 
ranged  from  $1.40  to  $2.58  per  1.000  cans,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  can.  •   •   • 

The  cost  of  cans  Is  Important  to  consumers 
because  the  container  often  adds  more  than 
15  percent  to  the  retail  price  of  canned  food; 
Included  In  the  price  of  a  20-cent  can  of  peas. 
for  Instance.  Is  3.3  cents  for  the  can.  Last 
year  the  average  famUy  used  940  cans,  adding 
around  $30  to  Its  shopping  bills. 

Price  reductions  must  be  accompanied 
by  cost  reductions  if  solvency  is  to  be 
maintained.  They  are  achieved  by  a 
foru'ard-looking,  aggressive,  and  imagi- 
native management,  who  are  willing  to 
pioneer,  and  most  impwrtantly.  by  the  in- 
vestment of  additional  capital  in  facili- 
ties which  make  improved  processing 
possible. 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  continued  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  prices,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  William  C.  Stolk,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Can  Co..  referring 


to  this  additional  reduction,  and  the  text 
of  an  advertisement  announcing  it,  which 
was  published  in  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers  on  April  3.  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  advertisement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Can  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  2. 1959. 

Dear  Sir:  I  know  you  have  followed  with 
Interest  the  comments  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  other  Government  leaders  on  the 
necessity  of  a  voluntary  price  rollback  by 
business  leadership  If  runaway  Inflation  and 
its  attendant  evils  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
alternative  quite  apparently  Is  the  likelihood 
of  a  system  of  selective  price  controls  insti- 
tuted by  government — an  eventuality  that 
will  produce  even  greater  hardships  for  both 
management  and  labor. 

We  at  the  American  Can  Co.  have  tried  to 
give  tangible  support  to  these  convictions 
tiirough  two  Important  reductions  In  our  can 
prices  In  the  past  3  months.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  this  by  taking  the  utmost  advan- 
tage of  the  fruits  of  technological  develop- 
ment and  by  brlngifl'g  all  practical  efficien- 
cies to  all  our  operations.  These,  we  believe, 
are  time-honored  practices  available  to  all 
In  the  business  and  Industrial  world. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  for  your 
Information  and  possible  Interest  a  preprint 
of  an  advertisement  that  we  are  running 
April  3  to  announce  our  latest  price  reduc- 
tions. This  preprint  describes  our  program 
In  some  detail.  I  am  sending  you  this  mate- 
rial because  I  know  you  are  deeply  Interested 
In  the  broad  problem  of  bow  the  crushing 
effects  of  all-out  Inflation  can  be  avoided  In 
this  country. 

We  In  American  Can  Co.  regard  this  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  our  times. 
We  believe  that  Immediate  action  is  needed. 
We  also  feel  that  an  exchange  of  views  Is  a 
helpful  prelude  to  action.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  of 
our  program.  Needless  to  say.  we  would  be 
most  Interested  In  your  opinions  on  this 
fundamental  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WuxiAM  C.  Stolk, 

President. 

OK,  America — Here's  Action  on  Prices 

The  American  Can  Co.,  has  announced  to 
customers  another  Important  reduction  In 
can  prices.  These  new  prices  apply  to  the 
major  group  of  cans  used  for  packing  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  constitute  a 
major  part  of  your  family  food  budget. 

This  dramatic  action  follows  by  less  than 
3  months  the  can  price  reductions  we  put 
into  effect  in  January  for  most  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Tbe  January  cuts  alone  will  save 
our  customers  more  than  $9  million  in  1959. 
The  new  action  will  mean  additional  millions 
In  savings. 

These  reductions  have  been  made  In  the 
face  of  constantly  rising  costs  of  goods  and 
services.  They  have  been  made  in  spite  of 
the  threat  of  more  inflation  to  come. 

HOW  HAVX  WZ  BEEN  ABLK  TO  DO  rr? 

The  lower  prices  have  come  as  the  result 
of  hardheaded  action  to  cut  costs  in  every 
area  of  the  company's  operations.  They  rep- 
resent action  by  a  company  on  the  move,  one 
that  Is  conditioned  to  ride  with  the  prob- 
lems of  doing  business  in  this  day  and  age. 
one  that  faces  up  to  present  and  future  con- 
ditions with  realism   and  with  imagination. 

They  have  come  because  *he  American 
Can  Co.,  is  alert  to  every  opportunity  to  im- 
prove Its  products  and  services  to  customers, 
to  ];»x)tect  the  long  range  positions  of  Its 
employees  and  Its  stockholders,  and  to  serve 
the  public  Interest. 

They  are  the  direct  result  of  many  years  of 
study  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  for  tech- 


nological advancement   and  other  improve* 
ments  In  our  canmaklng  operations. 
We  have  taken  these  steps: 

1.  Completion  of  the  tlnplate  processing 
program,  pioneered  by  the  American  Can  Co. 
at  a  cost  of  $32  million,  in  which  we  convert 
plate  purchased  In  coll  form  from  the  steel 
mills  into  canmaklng  size  sheets. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  Individual  pricing 
of  each  can  to  more  closely  reflect  the  varying 
costs  and  processes  that  go  Into  its  manu- 
facture. 

3.  Establishnnent  of  f.o.b.  pricing  of  each 
type  and  style  of  can  at  each  of  our  factories. 
This  eliminated  the  traditional  averaging  of 
tlnplate  transportation  costs,  a  practice 
which  was  no  longer  in  the  best  Interests  of 
all  customers. 

4.  Protecting  our  customers  and  ourselves 
by  making  our  can  prices  competitive  for 
those  customers  who  want  to  buy  containers 
from  expert  canmakers  rather  than  hazard 
the  manufacture  of  their  own  cans. 

WHT    ARE    WE   TAKING    THIS   ACTION? 

Why  are  we  again  cutting  can  prices  at  this 
time?  Why  not  wait  a  whUe  to  see  what 
Congress  does  about  Inflation?  Or  untU  we 
see  what  kind  of  demands  the  unions  are 
going  to  make  In  the  major  contract  negotia- 
tions (Including  our  own)  that  will  soon 
begin? 

First,  we  are  a  company  of  people  in  busi- 
ness to  succeed,  profit,  and  grow.  We  believe 
it  Is  the  soundest  kind  of  business  practice 
to  produce  as  eflBclently  and  as  economically 
as  possible — and  then  price  our  products  so 
that  ovir  customers  and  the  public  share  the 
benefits.  Our  price  reductions  wlU  not  Im- 
pair our  earnings  ability.  Instead,  we  believe 
that  they  will  measurably  contribute  to  a 
future  of  sustained  sound  and  profitable 
growth  for  oxw  company. 

Second,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  Inflation.  We 
have  decided  that  we  shouldn't  sit  back  and 
wait  for  somebody  else  to  act.  We  endorse 
100  percent  President  Eisenhower's  conviction 
that  Inflation  must  be  curbed  and  that  It  Is 
everyone's  responsibility  to  help  curb  It — 
business  and  the  unions,  as  well  as  govern- 
ment. 

In  our  view,  the  voluntary  reductions  we 
have  made  in  our  can  prices  stand  as  a 
further  example  of  the  American  Can  Co.'s 
traditional  policy  of  service — to  our  custom- 
ers and  to  the  general  public.  We  Intend  to 
continue   this   policy. 

American  Can  Co. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES 

o.  POLK.  OP  orao 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
which  has  been  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 
In  THE  House  or  Representatives,  U.S.. 

April  28.  1959. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  James 
G.  Polk,  a  Representative  from  the  State  ol 
Ohio. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  22  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions,  and 
that  the   necessary   expenses   In   connection 
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therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate,  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lauschk]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Representative  Jamss  O.  Polk, 
who,  for  a  r>erlod  of  21  years,  served  the 
Sixth  Congressional  Ehstrict  of  Ohio. 

My  contact  with  Representative  Polk 
began  in  1944.  He  represented  what  is 
known  as  the  Scioto  River  Valley  section. 
The  Scioto  River  empties  into  the  Ohio 
River. 

Representative  Polk  was  a  farmer. 
BUS  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  land. 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  my  State 
would  want  me  to  express  condolences 
to  the  members  of  Representative  Polk's 
family  and  to  those  who  have  ben  asso- 
ciated with  him  during  his  long  service 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

Representative  Polk  was  a  humble, 
unostentatious  person.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  people  he  represented.  Though 
he  was  a  farmer,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  services  had  to  be  rendered  to 
diverse  segments  of  the  economy  and  of 
society. 

He  was  a  dedicated  American.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  family. 

The  best  tribute  I  can  pay  to  him  is  to 
state  the  fact  that  he  was  beloved,  not 
only  by  those  who  believed  in  his  politi- 
cal philosophy,  but  also  by  those  who 
disagreed  with  him. 

He  was  a  good  man.  In  his  passing. 
Ohio  has  lost  a  fine  public  servant.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  Ohio  mourns  the 
passing  of  this  good  man. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Representative  James  O. 
Polk,  I  now  submit,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  YoxjncI,  the  resolution 
which  I  send  to  the  deslc.  and  for  which 
I  request  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  112)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  James  O.  Polk,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW. 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  marie  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Representative  Polk,  and  as 
a  further  indication  of  our  mourning 
at  his  passing,  I  move  that  the  Senate  do 


now  adjourn  tmtil  tomorrow,  at  11  a.m. 
The  motion  was  imanimously  agreed  to; 
and  (at  6  o'clocic  and  9  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate  adjourned,  the  adjournment 
being,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  29.  11)59,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
April  27),  1959: 

Diplomatic  and  Forzign  Sxxvicz 

Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Brazil. 

AOOmONAL    CONFIKMATIONS 

Certain  groups  of  nominations.  In  the 
Army,  In  the  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  which  were  con- 
firmed today,  were  received  by  the  Senate 
on  April  16,  1059,  appear  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  CoNQRKSsioNAi.  RccoRO  for 
that  date,  as  follows: 

IN    THE    AKMT 

The  nominations  of  Jerry  M.  Abbott,  and 
1.765  other  officers,  which  appear  under  the 
caption  "NomlnatloniJS3Hi|innlng  with  the 
name  of  Jerry  M.  Abbott.  "Which  is  shown  on 
page  5995,  of  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
ending  with  the  name  of  Burl  A.  Zorn,  which 
appears  on  page  6000. 

IN    THE    NAVT    AND    MARIirE   CORPS 

The  nominations  of  Peter  O.  Abdalla.  and 
874  other  officers  which  appear  under  the 
caption  "Nominations,"  beginning  with  the 
name  of  Peter  O.  Abdalla.  which  Is  shown 
on  page  6000  and  ending  with  the  name 
Raoul  Soomre  occurring  on  page  6002. 

IN    THE    REGULAR    AIR    CORPS 

The  nominations  of  LeRoy  Henry  and  054 
other  officers,  which  appear  under  the  cap- 
tion "Nominations,"  beginning  with  the 
name  of  LeRoy  Henry,  which  appears  on 
page  6370  and  ending  with  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert M.  Young,  which  Is  shown  on  page  6382 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlESDAY,   Al»HIL  28,   1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  Pickett  Wesber- 
ry.  D.D..  LL.D..  pastor  of  the  Moming- 
slde  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga„  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life: 
in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy:  at  thy 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever' 
more.   Psalm  16:11. 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  universe,  by  whom 
our  Nation  has  been  established  in  free- 
dom and  preserved  in  union,  we  come 
to  Thee  with  thanlcsgiving  in  our  hearts 
and  praise  upon  our  lips.  Put  Thou 
away  from  us  anything  that  would  hide 
us  from  Thy  blessed  face. 

Let  the  luiowledge  of  Thy  presence 
inspire  us  to  do  Thy  holy  will.  Quicken 
our  hearts.  Deepen  our  imderstanding. 
Purify  our  motives.  Help  us  to  distin- 
guish between  policy  and  principle. 
Show  us  the  vast  difference  between  ex- 
pediency and  conviction.  Empty  us  of 
all  that  is  selfish  and  ignoble.     Make 


clear  to  us  that  goodness  Is  greatness. 
May  everything  we  do  be  permeated  by 
the  love  of  God  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  won  His  crown  by  the  Way 
of  the  Cross.  May  we  love  our  country 
better  than  we  love  ourselves.  Soothed 
and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust 
in  Thine  eternal  goodness  and  nourished 
by  Thme  Infinite  love  and  everlasting 
mercy  may  we  breast  the  streams  of  the 
future  imaf  raid. 

Once  more,  O  God,  the  mysterious  hand 
of  death  has  removed  from  us  one  of  the 
honored  and  beloved  Members  of  the 
House.  Our  hearts  are  deeply  saddened 
over  his  passing  and  we  pause  to  humbly 
and  reverently  express  our  gratitude  for 
his  outstanding  record  of  service  in  Con- 
gress and  to  our  Nation.  Wrap  Thine 
arms  of  love  around  each  member  of  hia 
family  and  grant  to  them  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Resur- 
rection &nd  the  Life.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr.      McCORMACK.     Mr.      Speaker, 

without  this  being  considered  a  prec- 
edent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  may  desire  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  one  or  more  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNmCD  STATES  v.  BERNARD 
GOLDFINE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  communication  as 
follows : 

Congress  or  tiie  Uwited  States. 

House  or  Representativrs, 
Washington.  DC  .  April  27.  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir  :  Mr.  Herman  Clay  Beasley.  an  employee 
of  the  House,  while  serving  at  my  direction  as 
Clerk.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  received  a  subpena 
directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  U.S.  Coiu-t  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  Bernard  Ooldflne  (No. 
1158-68),  the  return  date  of  the  subpena 
being  April  28.  1959.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

The  subpena  further  directs  that  Mr. 
Beasley  bring  with  him  "all  minutes  and 
transcript  of  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Oversight  of  the  Hous* 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  July  7  and  8,  1968." 

The  subpena  In  question  Is  transmitted 
herewith,  and  the  matter  is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House,  In  Its  wisdom,  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Respectfully  yours, 

OacN  Harrh, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tile  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  subpena  as 
follows: 

United  States  District  Court  roB  th« 
District  or  Columbia — Untted  States  or 
America  v.  BoutARo  OoLDrurx,  DErxNDAMT — 
No.  1158-68 

To  Mr.  Herman  Clat  Beasley, 

Clerk.  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight  of  tfie  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  315  George 
Washington  Inn,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and 
C  Streets  SE..  Washington.  D.C: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  3d  and  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  4th  floor,  courtroom  8,  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  on  the  28th  day  of  AprU 
1959.  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  to  testify  In  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Goldflne  and  bring  with 
you  all  minutes  and  transcripts  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  July  7  and  8, 
1958. 

This  subpena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
Of  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  the  attorney  for 
defendant.  1000  Hill  Building. 

Harrt  M.  Hmx. 

Clerk. 
By  Lawrence   Proctor, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

April  37.  1959. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  254)  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  United  States  ▼. 
Bernard  OoldAne  (Criminal  Case  No.  1158- 
68).  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said  court 
and  addressed  to  Herman  Clay  Beasley.  Clerk, 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight,  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  alrectlng  him  to 
appear  as  a  witness  before  said  court  at  10:00 
antemeridian  on  the  28th  day  of  April.  1959. 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry 
papers  in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can.  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge, 
that  documentary  evidence  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  is  need- 
ful for  use  In  any  court  of  Justice,  or  before 
any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  this  House  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  this  House;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Herman  Clay  Beasley,  Clerk. 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, House  of  Representatives,  be  author- 
ized to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the 
court  named  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum 
before-mentioned,  but  shall  not  take  with 
him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file  in  his 
office  or  under  his  control  or  In  ix>ssesslon 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have  fuU 
permission  to  attend  with  all  proper  parties 


to  the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any 
place  under  the  orders  and  control  of  this 
House  and  take  copies  of  any  documents  or 
papers  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  Is  author- 
ized to  supply  certified  copies  of  such  docu- 
n  ents  and  papers  in  possession  or  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant 
(except  that  under  no  circumstances  shall 
any  minutes  or  transcripts  of  executive  ses- 
sions, or  any  evidence  of  witnesses  In  respect 
thereto,  be  disclosed  or  copied)  and  which 
the  court  or  other  proper  officer  thereof  shall 
desire,  so  as,  however,  the  possession  of  said 
papers,  documents,  and  records  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or 
the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their 
place  of  file  or  custody  under  any  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpena  aforemen- 
tioned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  2589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellzal>eth 
Lucie  Leon  (also  known  as  Lucie  Noel). 


THE   LATE    HONORABLE   JAMES   G. 
POLK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  KirwanJ. 

Mr.  KIR  WAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  James  G. 
Polk,  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio. 

Jim,  as  he  was  famiUarly  icnown  to  all 
of  us,  was  a  fine  man.  Quiet  and  re- 
served, I  do  not  believe  he  ever  said  an 
unkind  word  in  his  life  about  another 
human  being.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
bom  for  his  job.  He  graduated  from 
the  agricultural  college  of  Ohio  State 
University.  He  taught  school  and  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  New 
Vienna,  Ohio.  Then  he  went  back  to 
college  and  graduated  from  Whitten- 
berg,  later  l>ecoming  superintendent  of 
all  the  schools  in  Hillsboro.  He  became  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1930  and  was 
seatedonthe4thof  March,  1931.  He  was 
elected  to  each  succeeding  Congress  until 
1940  when  he  chose  not  to  run  for  oflSce 
again.  He  went  into  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  special  assistant  where 
he  served  4  years.  Then  in  1948  he  de- 
cided to  come  back  to  Congress. 


The  people  of  the  Sixth  Ohio  District 
loved  and  trusted  Jim  Polk,  and  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  never 
raised  his  voice  in  anger  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able,  conscientious 
representative  of  his  people.  They  im- 
derstood  and  respected  him.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  know  Jim  Polk  for  more 
than  20  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
ever  met  a  finer  person.  To  his  gracious 
wife  and  children  I  extend  deepest  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiRWAN],  in  profound  sorrow  In 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  good  friend, 
Jim  Polk  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Polk  for 
over  12  years.  Prom  the  very  first  time 
I  came  to  this  bcdy.  he  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  of  great  counsel.  His  was  the 
art  of  gentle  persausion.  He  was  a 
gentle  man.  He  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  firm  convictions. 

Ohio  has  lost  a  very  able  and  devoted 
spokesman.  His  district  has  lost  a  faith- 
ful and  honorable  servant. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
KiRWAN],  and  others,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Jm  Polk,  who  passed  away 
this  morning.  Jim  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  more  than  30  years. 
His  home  was  only  20  miles  from  my 
home,  although  in  another  congres- 
sional district.  He  started  his  teaching 
career  in  my  district,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kirwan]  has  said,  and 
he  had  been  a  neighboring  Member 
of  Congress — our  districts  adjoin — for 
more  than  20  years. 

While  we  did  not  always  agree  politi- 
cally, Jim  and  I  were  always  close  per- 
sonal friends.  He  was  a  true  gentleman, 
a  man  of  great  character  and  ability. 
Jim  was  a  kindly  man;  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, if  ever  there  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  on  this  earth  of  ours. 

For  a  long  time  he  suffered  from  a 
painful  illness,  yet  he  never  complained. 
He  was  always  cheerful.  He  loved  this 
House.  He  has  been  here  many  times, 
attending  to  his  oflBcial  duties,  when 
perhaps  he  should  have  stayed  at  home 
to  preserve  his  strength  and  lengthened 
his  life. 

Jim  Polk  served,  w^ith  outstanding 
ability,  as  the  Ohio  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  problems  of  all  the 
fanners  of  the  Nation,  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  fanners  of  Ohio.  All  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  regret  his 
passing;  and  we  join  in  extending  to  his 
wonderful  wife,  and  to  his  children,  our 
deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy  in 
the  great  loss  which  has  been  theirs. 

Jim  Polk  left  behind  him  a  good 
name,  and  many,  many  friends  who  will 
miss  him  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  KIHWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  Join  with 
the  Members  from  Ohio  and  others  in 
expressing  my  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  our  colleague  who  came  back  for  his 
second  decade  of  service  in  Congress 
when  I  came  here  first,  in  the  election  of 
1948,  and  was  sworn  in  in  January  of 
1949. 

Jim  Polk  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
never  thrust  his  advice  upon  anyone. 
He  certainly  was  a  kindly  person.  Com- 
ing here  as  a  new  Member  I  turned  to 
him  frequently  when  I  wanted  to  know 
something.  X  was  Impressed  with  his 
ability.  He  always  gave  you  alterna- 
tives and  never  told  you  you  had  to  do 
anything;  ht  simply  pointed  out  the 
faeU. 

As  has  been  said,  he  was  a  kindly  man. 
Z  have  never  known  a  person  more  kindly 
than  Jim  Polk.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  KiRWAMi  said  he  never  heard 
him  say  and  believes  he  never  said  an 
unkind  word  about  anybody.  I  think 
we  can  all  bear  evidence  to  that.  He  wa.s 
the  kind  of  man  that  I  think  all  of  us 
would  like  to  be.  We  will  miss  him,  hU 
people  will  miss  him,  and  his  family  will 
miss  him.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I. 
too,  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  our  colleague,  and  my  long-time  friend 
from  Ohio,  Jnc  Polk.  I  completely  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  KiRWANi  in  what  he  said  about 
Jim  Polk.  Jim  Polk  was  a  good  man. 
he  was  a  kind  man.  Moreover,  in  his 
early  days  he  was  a  great  schoolmaster, 
and  then  an  outstanding  school  adminis- 
trator. His  imprint  upon  the  youth  of 
his  community  in  southern  Ohio  remains 
there  now.  and  the  results  of  his  good 
Influence  on  the  youth  of  Ohio  will  re- 
main long  after  he  has  gone. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Ohio 
In  extending  my  very  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  devoted  wife  and  fine  family. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  a 
few  hours  ago  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
most  beloved  Members.  Jim  Polk.  It 
has  been  said  that  Jim  was  a  kind,  a 
gentle  man.  And.  Indeed,  these  were 
his  virtues.  But  he  was  endowed,  too, 
with  a  rare  courage,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
call a  few  years  ago  in  a  contest  In  Ohio 
where  the  situation  was  practically  im- 
possible for  a  certain  gubernatorial 
candidate.  But  he  was  Jim  Polk's 
candidate,  and  at  a  time  in  Jim's  own 
election,  a  very  close  affair,  he  took  to 
the  stump.  He  spoke  on  the  street  cor- 
ners and  in  the  far  reaches  of  his  dis- 
trict for  a  man  in  whom  he  believed,  but 
one  he  knew,  as  many  of  us  did,  would 
not  be  elected.  This  was  the  kind  of 
political  courage  that  typified  and  dis- 
tinguished JZM  Polk. 

As  my  colleague  I  Mr.  VantkI  pointed 
out.  Jim  Polk  was  always  ready  to  give 


freely  of  his  advice  and  he  did  so  with 
real  humility.  There  are  few  Members 
who  will  be  remembered  with  greater 
love  by  the  younger  Members  of  this 
House  for  his  kindness  and  for  his  help. 
There  will  be  few  who  will  be  remem- 
bered with  greater  love  than  Jim  Polk 
for  the  wisdom  and  for  all  that  he  gave. 

I  Join  others  who  have  spoken  here 
this  morning  in  expressing  my  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  children.  We  grieve 
with  them  in  this  hour  of  their  sorrow. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  feel  a  certain  sweetness  has  gone  out 
of  the  House  with  the  paulng  of  Jzm 
Polk.  All  of  us  have  known  him  as  a 
quiet,  unassuming  Member.  Some  of  us 
have  not  known  him  as  well  ai  we  would 
like  to  have  known  him,  but  we  shall 
miss  him  very  much. 

I  Join  with  my  Ohio  colleagues  par- 
ticularly, and  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
membership  of  this  House,  in  paying  re- 
spect to  his  memory,  but  more  than 
that,  to  express  something  of  the  feeling 
that  we  have  that  his  spirit  will  continue 
to  live  on  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  more, 
if  I  may.  I  am  the  only  woman  Member 
of  the  Congress  from  Ohio.  I  should 
like  to  send  a  particular  word  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  to  Mrs.  Polk, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  myself  but  on  be- 
half of  the  wives  of  all  the  Ohio  Mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Polk  has  been  a  delightful 
member  of  our  Ohio  group  and  our 
hearts  go  out  to  her  in  very  real  sym- 
pathy, some  of  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
understanding  of  what  these  hours  are 
to  her  after  the  anguished  weeks  and 
months  that  have  gone  before.  May 
heaven  give  her  comfort  and  peace.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  may  come  to  her  the  certainty 
that — 

Never  the  spirit  was  born:   the  spirit  shall 
cease  to  be  never; 
Never  was  time  It  was  not;   end  and  be- 
ginning are  dreams: 
Birthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  re- 
mnlneth  the  spirit  forever; 
Death    hath    not    touched    It   at  all,   dead 
tliough  the  house  of  it  seems. 
.    Nay.  but  as  one  who  layeth 
His  wornout  robes  away. 
And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth 
"Those  will  I  wear  today." 
8o  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  robes  of  nesh. 
And  posssth  to  Inherit 
A  rssidence  afresh. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Ohio     (Mr. 

MOCLLIRl. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
Join  my  colleagues  from  Ohio  In  paying 
a  few  ••  ords  of  tribute  to  a  man  whom 
I  have  learned  to  know  but  a  brief  time, 
but  a  man  whom  I  have  learned  to  know 
to  be  a  very  great  man.  As  a  freshman 
Congressman.  I  called  at  his  office  shortly 
after  my  arrival  here  to  have  a  brief 
chat  with  him.  The  kindly  counsel  and 
advice  that  he  gave  was  the  kind  that  a 
fi-eshman  will  want  to  carry  with  him 
and  which  he  so  sorely  needs.  Not  only 
the  advice  that  he  had  given  me  caused 
me  to  have  such  great  admiration  for 


Jim  Polk,  but  likewise  the  comments 
that  one  would  hear  from  people  within 
his  district,  which  is  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict to  mine.  People  of  both  Demo» 
cratlc  and  Republican  persuasion  would 
speak  words  of  highest  praise  of  Jnc 
PoLX.  and  primarily  because  they  felt  In 
him  they  had  a  man  whom  they  could 
fully  trust.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it 
Is  to  hear  such  fine  tributes  being  paid 
here  on  the  floor  by  Members  speaking 
about  this  man  in  the  vein  they  do.  He 
was  an  honorable  man,  a  dedicated  man. 
and  I  am  sure  his  widow  axul  his  survi- 
vors will  well  understand  our  admiration 
for  him,  and  to  them  go  our  most  pro- 
found sympathise. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bitts). 
Mr.  BETT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  want  to 
express  my  sorrow  and  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  Jim  Polk.  Xn  every  sense  of 
the  word  Jim  Polk  was  a  true  gentleman. 
I  do  not  think  thei*e  waa  a  Member  of 
this  body  that  took  hts  Job.  his  position 
here  in  Congress  more  seriously  than  he 
did.  He  will  be  missed  not  only  by  our 
delegation  but  by  the  whole  House,  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
whero  he  did  such  valiant  work.  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Ohio  as  well 
as  the  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
expressing  my  sympathy  at  his  untimely 
passing.  He  had  a  charming  personal- 
ity and  I  was  proud  to  consider  him  a 
close  friend.  My  personal  sympathies 
go  to  his  wife  and  his  family  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  CookI. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Join  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  delegation  and  the 
membership  of  the  House  in  expressing; 
my  personal  deep-felt  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Jim  Polk.  I.  too.  am  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  House,  and  as  such  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  that  many 
of  the  other  Members  have  had  to  have 
worked  with  Jim  Polk  over  the  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber meeting  Mr.  Polk  for  the  first  time. 
I  believe  that  I  really  found  one  of 
his  true  qualities,  and  that  was  that  it 
was  so  easy  to  know  Jim  Polk.  Jim  was 
the  type  of  man  that  you  could  meet  the 
first  time  and  feci  that  you  had  made  at 
the  very  beginning  a  true  and  trusted 
friend.  Certainly.  I  shall  personally  al- 
ways look  back  upon  the  past  3  ^^  months 
in  the  sense  of  a  true  friendship  with  a 
wonderful  man.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  his  district  have  lost  a  great 
Representative;  this  House  has  lost  a 
valuable  Member,  and  each  of  us  hn.s  lost 
a  trusted  friend.  I  also  extend  my  deep 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchcnckI. 
Mr.  8CHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  In  expressing  my  very  deep  regret 
at  the  untimely  passing  of  Jnc  Polk. 
JIM  PoLX  was  an  unusual  type  of  person. 
He  not  only  had  a  great  deal  of  ability 
and  represented  his  district  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  with  distinction,  but  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  personal  courage  that 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  many  situations 
with  which  he  was  faced,  particularly 
In  these  last  few  months  as  he  suffered 
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great  pain.  And  even  though  he  had 
been  suffering  great  pain  he  remained 
on  the  Job  here  in  the  House  and  in  be- 
half of  his  constituents  at  a  time  when 
many  lesser  men  would  have  taken  a 
much  needed  rest. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Polk  and  their  children  the 
very  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  that 
all  cf  us  feel.  Mrs.  Polk  has  endeared 
herself  to  all  of  the  wives  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  delegation,  met  with 
them  frequently,  and  Is  highly  respected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  In  this  tribute  to  a  really  great 
man. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 

COOLIYl. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  have 
cherished  Jim  Polk's  friendship  for 
many,  many  years.  He  was  an  honor- 
able, humble,  modest,  and  magnificent 
man.  He  was  a  devoted  and  dedicated 
public  servant.  I  served  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  during  the 
entire  time  that  he  has  served  In  Con- 
gress. X.  too.  want  to  extend  my  very 
sincere  and  warm  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  present  a  veiy  brief  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
this  morning. 

Whereas  Jamks  O.  Polk,  for  21  years  rep- 
resentative of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio  In 
the  Congress,  devoted  the  full  measure  of 
his  talents  and  his  energy  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  especially  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  living  standards  of  the  farm 
families  of  America:  and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  achievement  of  a 
parity  position  of  agriculture,  with  the 
other  great  segments  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  society,  will  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory:  and 

Whereas  serving  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  having  progressed 
to  a  high  rank  and  pocltlon  he  won  respect 
for  his  ability  and  was  held  In  esteem  by 
his  colleagues:  Now,  thi^refore.  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  has  learned 
with  profound  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  deep 
loss  of  the  untimely  death  of  James  O. 
Polk;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  express  its 
very  sincere  sympathy  to  members  of  his 
family;  and  be  it  furthor 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  clerk  com- 
municate this  rttolution  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  from  Ohio  and  from  the 
House  in  an  expression  of  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  James  Polk  at  his  un- 
timely passing.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  him  here  have  learned  to 
love  Jim  Polk.  There  was  no  dlviilon 
of  an  aisle  in  the  matter  of  the  friend- 
ship and  affection  that  we  felt  for  him. 
We  shall  miss  him.  It  will  be  hard  to 
replace  so  gentle  a  character  with  any- 
one for  whom  we  could  have  greater  re- 
spect than  James  Polk. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  M  •.  Spesker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr, 
Albert 1, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  House  In  this 
expression  of  personal  sorrow  o\er  the 


loss  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Jim  Polk. 
I  have  served  with  Jim  on  that  commit- 
tee for  many  years.  He  was  a  very 
skilled  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  he  was  a  very  skilled 
Member  of  the  House.  He  was  a  person 
who  used  quiet  persuasion,  but  in  a 
most  telling  and  effective  manner. 

He  could  get  things  done.  He  was 
always  on  top  of  his  work,  always  on 
top  of  his  Job.  He  served  his  constitu- 
ency in  their  personal  and  in  their 
broader  Interests  with  great  success  and 
great  distinction.  He  was  a  forceful  and 
able  student  of  agriculture.  He  knew 
the  problems  before  our  committee,  X 
believe,  as  well  as  any  member  of  the 
commute.  He  always  gave  the  other 
fellow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  was 
tolerant,  he  was  kind,  he  was  consider- 
ate, he  was  courageous.  As  an  example 
of  his  great  courage,  he  was  frequently 
on  the  Job  and  appeared  at  our  com- 
mittee this  year  when  he  was  physically 
utiable  to  be  there. 

X  shall  mi.s.t  him.  We  have  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished, capable,  and  effective  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  I  extend  to  his  wife 
and  children  my  deepest  and  sincere 
per.sonal  sympathy. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Ayres  1 . 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Polk 
was  a  kind,  sympathetic,  and  under- 
standing man.  He  was  not  only  nice  to 
work  with,  but,  having  known  some  of 
his  employees,  he  was  good  to  work  for. 
This  body  will  miss  Jim  Polk.  His 
friendship  crossed  party  lines.  I  know 
all  of  our  hearts  go  out  to  Mrs.  Polk, 
his  children,  their  wives  and  husbands, 
and  all  of  those  who  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him.  In  the  future  many 
of  us  can  take  a  lesson  from  Jim  Polk's 
attitude  in  this  body.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  friends  and  understanding  of  those 
who  opposed  him  politically. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Breeding]. 

Mr.  BREEDINQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  Ohio  delegation  and  other  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  extending  my  sympathy 
at  the  loss  of  Jim  Polk.  When  I  came 
here  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress  his 
office  was  Just  across  from  mine  in  the 
Old  House  Office  Building.  I  went  to 
him  many  times  for  advice  and  consulted 
with  him  about  the  operations  of  the 
House.  Certainly  I  feel  that  X  have  lost 
a  true  and  trusted  friend.  I  also  want 
to  extend  my  condolences  and  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hind- 

ERSON 1 . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
feel  a  sense  of  profotmd  sorrow  in  the 
passing  of  Jim  Polk.  The  membership 
of  this  House  has  suffered  a  loss.  Jim 
Polk  was  an  able  statesman,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  his  people.  Service 
was  his  theme,  and  devotion  to  duty  was 
ever  uppermost  In  his  mind.  He  per- 
formed his  work  admirably  and  was  an 
example  to  all  of  us.  We  will  miss  him. 
The  people  of  this  Nation,  his  State,  and 
his  district  will  also  miss  him.    To  his 


wife  and  children  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  others  in  paying  my 
respects  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league, Mr.  Polk,  of  Ohio.  To  me  he 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive Congressmen  In  this  House,  a  mod- 
est man  who  effaced  himself.  He  never 
sought  recognition  to  take  the  floor  on 
superflclal  matters  or  to  discuss  subjects 
In  which  he  was  not  well  grounded  and 
prepared.  He  was  always  courteous, 
considerate,  and  tolerant  in  his  rela- 
tions with  other  Members.  He  was  a 
gentleman  and  the  highest  type  of  pub- 
lic official.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  one  of 
our  beautiful  mountain  sunsets  in  the 
summer,  the  passing  of  Representative 
Jim  Polk  leaves  an  afterglow  of  love  and 
warmth  In  our  hearts  and  a  feeling  of 
a  rather  sweet  sorrow  today.  The  years 
of  association  with  this  man  have  great- 
ly increased  my  respect  and  affection  for 
him.  He  was  a  dedicated  teacher  and 
a  great  statesman  who  in  kindliness,  and 
rather  silently,  was  extremely  powerful 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  furthering  good  wherever 
he  found  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Many  of  us  feel  today  to  call  him  blessed 
and  to  thank  our  Maker  for  the  privilege 
of  having  allowed  us  to  associate  with 
him  in  this  great  legislative  body. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  sad  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  be- 
loved colleague.  James  Polk,  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Ohio.  Being  a  new  Member 
of  Congress.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Jim  Polk  over  the  years. 
That  pleasure  was  not  to  be  mine  until 
I  came  to  the  Congress  in  January  of 
this  year.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
wai-mth  of  his  welcome  when  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e.  It  was  fitting  that  I,  a  new- 
comer to  Congress,  should  meet  Jim  Polk 
in  the  committee  room  of  the  committee 
he  loved  so  well  and  on  which  he  labored 
so  tirelessly  and  effectively.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  greeted  many,  many 
times  in  my  life,  but  never  have  I  been 
welcomed  more  warmly  than  by  Jim 
Polk  on  that  day.  It  was  a  friendly, 
gentle,  and  fatherly  greeting  that  I  am 
sure  every  new  Congressman  would  have 
cherished  for  a  lifetime.  I  know  that  X 
shall  never  forget  it  so  long  as  I  live.  I 
would  very  much  have  like  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  longer  with 

Jim  Polk  on  thl:;  Important  committee. 

but  the  Supreme  Creator  has  ruled 
otherwise.  Jim  Polk's  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  agriculture  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  me.  His  wise 
counsel  In  this  field  will  surely  be  missed 
by  the  entire  Congress.  I  shall  miss  him 
personally,  and  X  am  deeply  sorrowed  by 
his  passing, 

X  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  children  for  they  shall 
miss  him  most  of  all. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  this  morning  in  paying  trlbuta 
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to  the  memory  of  Jzm  Polk.  X  was  deeply 
•hocked.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  our  ooUeatue.  When  Z  flrat 
c*me  to  the  Congreae  7  yeara  ago.  Z  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  be  aaalgned  an  office 
next  to  the  office  of  Jim  Polk  and 
through  the  years  we  became  very,  very 
friendly.  He  was  quiet  and  unassuming, 
yet  of  a  gentle  nature.  He  was  truly  a 
lovable  man  and  to  know  him  made  one's 
day  a  brighter  day.  I  have  never  In  my 
7  years  In  Congress  seen  a  more  prodi- 
gious worker  than  Jim  Polk.  I  join  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Mntatlves  In  condolences  to  his  family. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  did  not  have 
the  lileasure  of  knowing  Congressman 
Polk  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He  made 
himself  known  to  me  at  one  of  the  ban- 
quets here  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  after  the  beginning  of  this  term 
of  the  Congress.  He  offered  his  assist- 
ance to  me  as  a  new  Member  of  CongreM 
notwlthsundlng  the  fact  that  I  was 
across  the  political  aisle  from  him.  He 
was  a  very  kind  and  friendly  man.  The 
fact  Is.  Just  a  day  or  so  before  he  went 
to  the  hospital,  he  Invited  me  to  his 
oflloe  to  discuss  a  mutual  problem  of 
nood-dlsaster  relief.  He  had  a  group  of 
people  there  and  representatives  from 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  I  think 
the  State  of  Ohio  has  sustained  a  great 
loss.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  and  to 
the  people  In  CiiclevlUe,  Washington 
Court  House,  PorUmouth.  Chllllcothe. 
HUlsboro,  and  In  the  rent  of  his  district 
who  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  Congressman  Jamu  Polk. 

Mr.  LEVERINO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory    of    our    departed    colleague. 
jAMta  O.  Polk.    His  death  Is  a  very  i-eal 
shock  to  me  and  I  am  deeply  saddened 
by  his  passing.  His  office  was  near  mine 
In  the  House  Office  Building,  and  I  want 
to  .say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  was  of  im- 
measurable assistance  to  me  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  you  know,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
real  down-to-earth  farmers  in  this  au- 
gust body.    Jm  loved  the  land.    He  took 
genuine  pride  in  listing  himself  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  as  "one  of  the 
few  Members  of  Congress  whose  sole  oc- 
cupation    is     farming.     Our     departed 
filend  was  a  statesman,  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father,  and  a  true  American. 
I  shall  always  remember  Jim  Polk  for 
Ws  gentleness  of  character,  although  at 
the  same  time  I  know,  and  the  record 
shows,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion— a  great  fighter,  a  great  source  of 
strength  for  the  good  of  his  country.   His 
district,  our  State  of  Ohio,  and  our  Na- 
tion has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  this  dedicated  servant  of  the 
people.     I  shall  miss  him  more  than  I 
can  say. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Polk  and  other  members  of  the  family 
In  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  my  friend.  James  G.  Polk.    It  has 


been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  have 
served  In  this  House  with  Jim  Polk  many 
years.  ZXirlng  most  of  that  time  we 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Jim  Polk  was  a  gentle  man,  a 
kind  man,  a.  considerate  and  a  lovable, 
character.  I  always  found  him  with  a 
smile  m  spite  of  the  ill  health  he  en- 
dured for  the  past  few  years.  Summing 
It  all  up,  Jim  Polk  was  a  fine  Christian 
gentleman. 

Zn  the  passing  of  this  gieat  American, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  lost  a 
devoted  meml>er.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives hail  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted 
public  servant  and  his  district  and  his 
State  have  lost  a  great  Representative. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Polk  and  all  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Rentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jim  Polk  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  occupied  a  unique  position 
In  the  minds  of  his  colleagues  during 
the  many  years  he  served  in  this  body. 
He  occupied  that  position  because  of  the 
respect  that  his  colleagues  had  for  him 
by  reason  of  those  fine  qualities  that  he 
pos8e8.«cd  and  wlitch  so  many  Members 
today  have  stated.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

Jim  Polk  was  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter. He  truly  possessed  nobility  of 
character  In  about  as  broad  and  pro- 
found a  manner  as  anyone  could  be.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  fuith  and  he  evidenced 
It  in  his  human  ways.  In  his  contact  with 
his  fellow  man.  In  showing  by  action  as 
well  a.i  by  words  his  love  of  Ood  and  love 
of  neighbor.  Jim  Polk  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  result  of  the  recog- 
nition of  his  unusual  ability,  his  logical 
mind,  and  his  sound  advice.  As  Mem- 
ber after  Member  has  properly  men- 
tioned, he  was  unassuming,  kind  and 
good.  It  is  because  of  those  qualities, 
coupled  with  his  unsual  ability,  that  he 
was  so  effective  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  said,  in  giving  advice  he  would 
give  both  sides  of  a  question  so  that  the 
Member  could  analyze  and  consider  both 
sides  and  make  up  his  own  mind.  That 
is  the  type  of  gentleman  Jim  Polk  was. 

During  his  years  of  service  in  this 
body,  in  that  quiet  and  una.ssuming  way 
of  his  he  has  made  his  contributions  to 
the  legislative  history  of  our  country. 
You  and  I.  who  knew  Jim  Polk  and 
served  with  him  and  number  him  among 

our  friends,  have  been  enriched  in  our 
own  lives  as  a  result  of  our  association 
with  him  and  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  us.  In  his  passing  I  have  sus- 
tained a  personal  loss,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  sustained  a  great 
loss.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Polk  and  her 
loved  ones  my  deep  sympathy,  and  to 
the  Ohio  delegation  and  to  the  people 
of  his  district  likewise  I  extend  my  pro- 
found sympathy. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  James 
PoLJt  was  a  fine  man,  of  splendid  ability. 


of  the  highest  character.  He  agrvtd  hla 
district  and  his  country  well.  Zn  hla 
passing  his  family  and  a  host  of  devoted 
friends  have  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  dealre  to 
Join  with  my  colleaguti  from  Ohio  and 
othet  s  In  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  late  friend  and 
able  colleague,  the  Honorabl*  JAMsa  Q. 
Polk,  who  passed  away  this  morning. 

I  came  to  know  Jim  Pouc  well  during 
our  years  of  service.  I  liked  him  as  a 
friend  and  admired  his  work  and  sincer- 
ity as  the  Representative  of  his  district 
in  the  Congress.  Although  his  primary 
interest  was  farming  and  agriculture, 
Jim  Polk  approached  the  problems  of 
our  Nation  with  a  broad  perspective 
without  provincialism.  He  was  a  gentle 
and  kindly  man  who  bore  the  name  of 
one  of  our  great  Presidents,  James  K. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee.  We  shall  miss  him. 
May  I  extend  to  the  members  of  his 
family  my  slncerest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  colleague, 
Jamks  O.  Polk,  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Ohio. 

Z  have  known  Jim  Intimately  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Hou«e 
Agriculture  Committee.  He  and  Z  served 
together  on  both  the  Dairy  and  the 
Poultry  Subcommittees,  and  I  found  hin 
Interest  was  always  with  the  farm  people 
of  the  United  SUtea.  He  was  a  kindly 
gentleman,  quiet  but  very  Arm  in  his  be- 
liefs, and  we  in  the  conunlttee  wUl  mUa 
him  greatly. 

I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  esteemed  colleague,  Jim  Polk. 
Jim  had  a  very  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

He  was  a  farmer  by  profession  and  a 
farmer  at  heart  He  was  a  true  son  of 
the  soil  of  Ohio.  Jim  not  only  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
but  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  dwellers  and  those  who 

earned    their    livelihood    in    endeavors 
other  than  farming. 

Jim  was  indeed  a  klndhearted  soul 
whose  personality  ingratiated  him  with 
everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  a  conscientious  man  of  unusual 
wi.sdom  and  deep  spiritual  strength.  He 
was  a  humble  man  who  had  the  highest 
concept  of  his  responsibility  to  his  con- 
stituents. His  devotion  to  his  official 
duties  was  stimulated  by  his  love  for  his 
State  and  his  Nation.  He  has  a  record 
that  has  won  for  him  the  great  com- 
mendation and  respect  of  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  was  a  Arm  believer  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  His  great  faith 
in  the  piinciples  and  ideals  of  our  gov- 
ernment was  evidenced  in  his  record  of 
sei-vice.  He  was  a  great  and  true  Amer- 
ican. It  was  his  ambition  to  pass  on  to 
posterity  and  to  tomorrow's  generation 
a  stronger  and  greater  America.  Jm 
was  living  the  fruitful  years  of  his  life 
and  in  his  passing  our  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  and  courageous  legislator,  and  I 
have  lost  a  true  friend. 
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Mr.  McINTIRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Jambc  O,  Pouc.  Representa- 
tive of  the  Sixth  DUtrlct  of  Ohio,  Ukes 
from  among  us  a  flno  gentleman  and  a 
true  friend.  His  paailng  is  a  personal 
loee  to  me. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Jim  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  for  7  years.  We  have  served 
on  subcommittees  together.  He  was  a 
farmer  by  training  and  buslneu  associ- 
ation. With  this  background  he  was  a 
most  valued  member  of  the  committee 
and  we  valued  his  kind,  sound  device. 
He  was  Indeed  a  gentleman,  kindly  in  his 
relationship  with  all  men,  an  able, 
devoted  servant  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  Mclntlre  Joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Polk  and  family. 

Our  lives  have  been  enriched  by  the 
personal  acquaintanceship  we  have  had 
with  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Polk. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  that  I  pay  my 
tribute  today  to  our  late  colleague  from 
Ohio's  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
Jamis  O.  Polk  was  not  only  a  colleague, 
he  was  a  good  friend  and  neighbor. 
When  Z  first  came  to  Congreu.  Z  was 
asalgned  offlce  space  but  a  few  doors 
away  from  the  offlce  suite  which  he  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  among  the  first  Individ- 
uals whom  Z  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
upon  arriving  in  Waslilntton.  Prom  the 
start,  he  waa  most  helpful  in  assisting 
me  and  my  staff  in  getting  ourselves  ori- 
ented. On  numerous  occasions,  espe- 
cially In  those  early  days  of  my  congres- 
sional service,  he  ga\e  me  helpful  hints 
on  the  procedures  and  (H;>eratlons  of  the 
House. 

Jim  Polk  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Z  frequently  sought  him 
out  to  obtain  the  benoflt  of  his  Judgment 
on  problems  and  legislative  proposals 
pending  before  that  great  committee. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  take  a  moment 
or  two  to  consult  witli  his  colleagues  and 
to  offer  to  them  his  views  on  problems 
of  the  agriculture  Industry. 

Our  so  recently  departed  friend  and 
fellow  worker  was  a  quiet,  effective,  and 
dedicated  public  servant.    His  loss  to  the 

people  of  his  district,  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  the  Nation,  and  particularly  to 
this  House  which  he  loved  so  dearly  is 
immeasurable.  Mrs.  Aspinall  Joins  with 
me  in  extending  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  men  sit  side  by  side  in 
committee  through  the  years  they  come 
to  know  each  other  especially  well,  and  in 
a  way  that  is  peculiar  to  our  particular 
phase  of  public  service.  I  enjoyed  that 
close  relationship  with  Jnt  Polk  for 
yean.  I  came  to  know  his  thinking  and 
his  approach  to  the  complex  problems  of 
agriculture.  I  know  of  his  devotion  to 
the  people  whom  he  represented. 

The  past  months,  when  Jnc's  health 
has  been  so  obviously  failing,  pained  me. 
as  they  did  all  of  his  friends,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  were  close  enough  to 
him  to  see  the  struggle  that  he  was 
making  against  the  dread  disease  which 
finally  took  him  from  us.  He  never  gave 
up  in  his  efforts  to  do  things  for  people, 
until  he  finally  went  into  a  coma  just 


•  few  days  aio.  Zt  has  been  only  about 
a  week  since  he  had  his  office  call  me  to 
ask  if  Z  would  preside  over  his  subcom- 
mittee at  some  hearings  which  he  had 
scheduled. 

It  win  always  be  an  Inspiration  to  me 
to  recall  how  Jim  served  right  up  to  the 
last.  Z  will  never  know  a  braver  man 
nor  one  who  set  a  finer  example  of  devo- 
tion to  duty.  My  profound  sympathy 
goes  to  his  family  and  to  all  those  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  him. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  first  men  that  Z  was  privileged  to 
become  acquainted  with  when  elected  to 
Congress  wan  Jim  Polk.  He  was  always 
courteous,  helpful  and  friendly.  We 
visited  on  numerous  occasions.  While 
his  health  was  bad  he  was  uncomplain- 
ing, always  lending  a  cheery  smile  and  a 
fine  philosophy  of  life.  We  will  always 
profit  by  the  existence  of  men  like  Jim 
Polk.  Mrs.  Marshall  Joins  in  express- 
ing our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  his  daughter. 

His  district  has  lost  a  fine  Representa- 
tive, our  country  a  fine  citizen,  and  we 
have  lost  a  real  ti-ue  friend. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  true 
friend  has  gone  from  our  midst.  Z  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Jim  Polk. 

When  Z  became  a  Member  of  this 
great  body  5  years  ago  one  of  the  first  to 
shake  my  hand  in  warm  f rlendslilp  was 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whom  we  are 
eulogising  here  today.  He  was  quiet 
turned  but  truly  represented  the  old 
saying  "still  water  runs  deep."  He  was 
always  willing  to  give  advice  to  those 
who  sought  It.  He  was  always  ready  to 
extend  a  glad  hand  of  friendship,  yes, 
Mr.  Speaker  we  will  miss  him  very 
much.  His  kindness,  his  service  to  his 
fellow  man  speak  far  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  Z  might  utter  here 
today. 

Words  will  not  really  ease  the  grief 
that  is  placed  upon  the  members  of  his 
family;  however,  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathy  in  the  deepest  of  sincerity. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  this  morning  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Jamis 

O.  Polk,  who  represented  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Through  the  many  years  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  Jm  Polk  I  learned  to 
deeply  admire  him  for  his  fine  qualities 
and  gentleness  of  spirit.  He  sei-ved  as 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  which  he  was  preeminently  qualified 
as  his  life  was  devoted  to  farming. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  his  wife  and 
daughters  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  MINSHALJL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  leam^this 
morning  of  the  death  of  our  colCigue, 
James  O.  Polk.  • 

Jim  Polk  always  liked  to  pKiint  out 
that  running  a  farm  was  no  mere  side- 
line for  liim.  He  was  no  city  slicker 
farmer.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
politics  on  a  hot  fall  day  when  riding 
his  sulky  plow  b^iind  a  three-horse 
team.  All  of  his  life  he  stayed  close  to 
his  own  farm  and  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Ohio.     His  biography 


In  the  Congressional  Directory  became 
noted  for  its  brevity,  being  limited  to  his 
tenure  of  service  and  the  one  proud  line: 
"One  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
whose  sole  occupation  Is  farmlnf ," 

When  a  session  was  over,  Jim  Polk 
would  head  back  to  his  beloved  green 
fields  In  Ohio.  Two  times  he  left  pub- 
lic service  In  WMhlngton  In  the  hope  of 
spending  the  reet  of  his  life  on  his  farm. 
Both  times  he  was  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington, 

Once  he  remarked:  "Z'm  one  of  those 
who  thinks  a  man  must  have  a  calling 
for  the  farm.  Just  as  some  men  are  called 
to  the  mmistry  or  medicine."  Jim 
Polk  had  that  oilling.  and  he  gave  his 
life  to  It.  He  served  long  and  ably  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
cannot  recall  Jzm  Polk  raialnt  his  voice 
in  anger,  but  he  was  firm  and  swift  when 
he  thought  an  injustice  might  be  done  to 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

His  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  admired  and  respected  him.  Z 
would  like  to  express  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  fanUly.  We  will  all  miss 
Jim  Polk. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
personal  sadness  that  I  take  the  floor 
today  in  tribute  to  a  man  who  climbed 
down  from  a  sulky  plow  to  become  a 
dedicated  and  respected  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Honor- 
able James  O.  Polk  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
since  fli-Nt  comlni  to  Congreu  in  1931  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Ohio. 

Around  Capitol  Hill  he  was  refen-ed 
to  as  a  political  phenomenon,  who  re- 
tired after  serving  in  Congress  for  10 
years  to  return  («  his  farm,  only  to  be 
called  back  8  years  later  by  his  people  to 
again  serve  them  In  Congress. 

His  untimely  death  Is  a  personal  loss 
as  well  as  a  loss  to  his  SUte  and  to  the 
Congress.  Fate  has  written  a  finis  to  a 
fine  congressional  career. 

To  his  family  and  loved  ones  Z  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  "kind- 
liness," "tolerance."  "friendliness'  are 
words  that  have  been  used  over  and 
over  again  in  tribute  after  tribute  to 

Jxic  PoLX.  This  man.  conscientious, 
hardworking,  a  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined fighter  for  his  principles,  yet 
found  time  to  be  helpful  to  all  arotmd 
him  and  to  bring  a  spirit  to  his  activi- 
ties in  committee  and  on  the  floor  that 
left  all  of  us  feeling  a  little  better  toward 
each  other.  The  United  States  has  lost 
an  able  lawmaker.  Ohio  a  fine  advocate, 
and  each  Member  of  Congress  has  a 
personal  loss  in  the  death  of  a  time 
friend.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mi-s.  Polk 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
James  G.  Polk,  leaves  us  in  a  state  of 
profound  sadness. 

Jim  Polk  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
Members  of  this  body.  He  was  possessed 
of  an  unusually  sweet  disposition.  He 
was  a  man  of  tenderness.  He  was  kind, 
courteous,  and  good.  In  the  many  years 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  here  with 
Jim  Polk.  I  never  once  heard  him  make 
an  unkind  or  uncomplimentary  remark 
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of  anyone;  nor  was  such  made  of  him. 
He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
quite  close  .o  Jne.  For  years  we  served 
together  on  the  same  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  also 
worked  t<%ether  on  several  subcommit- 
tees. To  have  been  so  closely  associated 
with  this  fine  man  was  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience, one  I  shall  always  cherish  and 
remember. 

Jnc  Polk  was  a  good  Congressman. 
He  was  unbiased.  He  was  loyal  and 
conscientious.  In  his  daily  living  he  was 
always  mindful  of  his  duty  as  a  public 
servant.  He  put  the  people  first,  him- 
self second.  In  this  connection  I  am  re- 
minded of  something  which  happened 
about  10  days  ago.  Although  a  very  sick 
man.  something  which  he  undoubtedly 
knew,  he  called  from  his  hospital  bed  of 
pain  and  discussed  with  me  a  matter 
pending  in  our  committee.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  commitment  he  had  made 
to  some  people  about  committee  hear- 
ings on  a  pending  legislation.  He  want- 
ed us  to  know  of  his  commitment  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  us  could 
pick  up  where  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  off.  Although  the  very  sick  man 
that  he  was,  he  was  still  thinking  of  his 
duties  as  a  servant  of  man.  As  was 
typical  of  Jim.  he  was  putting  the  people 
first,  himself  second. 

This  incident  so  clearly  illustrates  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  way  he  lived. 
Yes.  indeed,  Jim  Polk  lived  a  good  life, 
one  that  all  who  follow  would  do  well 
to  emulate. 

I  Join  with  the  distinguished  delega- 
tion from  the  great  State  of  Ohio  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  James  O.  Polk.  And  to  his 
bereaved  widow  and  family,  I  extend 
my  profound  sympathy. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  testimonial  to  the  fine 
character  of  our  late  friend  James  G. 
Polk  who  has  been  taken  from  us  after 
a  life  that  was  lived  to  the  fullest  in  the 
public  service. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Jim 
Polk  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  while  he  was  undoubtedly  among 
the  best  qualified  to  speak  on  agricul- 
tural subjects  by  reason  of  his  farming 
experience  he  rarely  raised  his  voice  to 
criticize  the  proposals  of  his  less- 
Informed  associates.  In  the  12  years  of 
cur  association  together  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate his  even  temperament  and 
sunny  disposition,  and  the  highest  ac- 
colade I  can  bestow  upon  him  is  to  state 
that  I  never  saw  him  angry  nor  do  I 
recall  ever  meeting  him  when  he  did  not 
greet  me  with  a  smile. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  too  prone  to 
Judge  a  man  by  his  eloquence  or  his  in- 
volvement with  public  matters.  The 
real  test,  as  I  see  it.  is  how  we  handle 
ourselves  in  our  relationships  with  those 
we  meet  along  life's  way.  and  whether 
we  accept  the  divine  suggestion  that  we 
are  our  brbther's  keeper.  A  great  pub- 
lice  servant,  a  stanch  party  man.  our 
late  lamented  colleague  was  also  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  our  faith  tells 


us  that  he  rests  from  his  labors  in  scenes 
serene  beyond  the  river.  To  his  be- 
reaved family  go  our  heart-felt  con- 
dolencej  and  our  prayerful  solicit^ition 
that  the  Master  will  have  them  in  His 
care  and  keeping. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  loss  to  the  entire  Nation  to  lose 
our  colleague  James  Polk,  of  Ohio.  In 
death.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Jim 
through  our  many  conversations  to- 
gether and  the  mutual  projects  on  which 
we  worked.  I  not  only  liked  Jim  Polk 
but  I  respected  his  knowledge.  He  was 
possessed  with  a  sense  of  understanding 
and  courage. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  Mr.  Polk's  family  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends 
may  visit  Gawler's  Funeral  Home  in 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Polk's  body  will 
lie,  on  Thursday  from  1  to  8  p.m.  and 
on  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Burial 
will  be  in  Highland,  Ohio. 

OKNCmAL  LEAVK  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  late  colleague,  James  G. 
Polk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  255). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able James  O.  Polk,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  22  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  b«  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

FUNERAL    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  of  the  House  to 
attend  the  funeral : 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Bolton,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  McCtjlloch, 
Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Hess,  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr. 
Betts,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Schenck,  Mr. 
ScHERER,  Mr.  Baumhart.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Henderson.  Mr.  Minshall.  Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Levering,  and  Mr.  Moeller. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  47  min- 
utes p.m.)    the  House,  pursuant  to  its 


previous  order,  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  29,  1959.  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
three  reports  prior  to  restoration  of  balances, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  798,  84th  Congress 
(31  U.S.C.  701-708):  to  the  CommlttM  on 
Government  Op>eratlons. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U^S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  corre- 
spondence In  the  case  of  George  Wong, 
A-7841649,  Involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  19(c) 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917, 
as  amended,  requesting  the  case  be  with- 
drawn from  those  now  before  the  Congren 
and  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Service:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  certification  that  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  has  made  adequat* 
provision  for  the  administration,  manage- 
ment, and  conservation  of  the  flsh  and  wild- 
life resources  of  Alaska  In  the  broad  national 
Interest,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8&-50e: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ifarlne  and 
Fisheries. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatioa. 
entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  amending  the  VS. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.)":  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.8.  In* 
formation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  amending  the  U.S.  InformatlOQ  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
U.C  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  6319.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  65  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  safeguards  relative  to  the  accumu- 
lation and  final  disposition  of  certain  bene- 
fits In  the  case  of  Incompetent  veterans; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  303).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  839.  '  bill 
to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  adjusting,  deferring,  and  canceling 
certain  Irrigation  charges  against  non-In- 
dian-owned lands  under  the  Wapato  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  304).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POGARTY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  6769.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Depcutments  of  Latxtr,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
I960,  and  for  other  purposes:  without  amend- 
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ment  (Rept.  No.  309) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ot 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rale  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the.Clerk 
for  printing  and  refeience  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1391.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Victors 
Nelmanls;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  305). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1509.  A  blU  for  tiie  reUef  of  Leon  Os- 
wald Dickey;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
300).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4242.  A  bl"  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  307). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif cmia:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  5963.  A  bUl  for  the  re- 
lief of  Ivy  May  Lee:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  308) .  Refened  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  \i  ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
B.B..  6737.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1988.  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
BR.  673a.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  safety  laws  applicable  to 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
Hit.  6790.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  Incurred 
by  an  individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
HJi.  6740.  A  blU  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  limitation  of  Ila- 
bUtty  for  vessel  owners  in  suits  by  third  par- 
ties based  upon  the  warranty  of  seaworthi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Bfr.  BOSCH: 
H.R.e74I.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1014  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19(i4;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (by  request): 
HH.  6742.  A   bin  relating   to   appUcaUons 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a  State 
court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  6748.  A  blU  to  provide  for  certain  sur- 
vivors' annuities  In  additional  cases  \mder 
the  ClvU  Scrrloe  RetireoMnt  Act  of  May  29. 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Serrlee. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6744.    A    bUl    to    provide    leave    for 
periods  of  hospitalization  of  veterans  In  Gov- 
ernment clvUlan  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO  (by  request) : 
H.B.  6740.    A  bill  to  eliminate  the  main- 
tenance by  the  United  States  of  perpetual 
accounts  for  unclaimed  funds,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PORAND:- 

H.R.  6746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  among  the  States  which  may 
obtain  social  security  coverage  for  police- 
men and  firemen  In  positions  covered  by  a 
retirement  system  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
State  and  local  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6747.  A  blU  to  an»nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
tu  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  himself  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents at  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJB.  6748.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Conununl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 

H.R.  6749.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  UJS.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  AgrlcultTire. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H Jt.  6750.  A  blU  to  provide  for  mandatory 
price  support  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  In  1904,  for  milk  used  In  manufac- 
turing milk  products  and  for  butterfat;  to 
maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
dairy  fanning  Industry;  to  promote  the 
orderly  marketing  of  an  adequate  national 
supply  of  milk  and  dairy  prodxicts;  to  en- 
courage Increased  domestic  consumption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional health  and  secvu-ity;  and  for  other 
pxu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  AgriciUture. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HH.  6751.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory 
price  support  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  In  1904,  for  milk  used  In  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  and  for  butterfat;  to 
nuOntaln  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
dairy  farming  industry;  to  promote  the 
orderly  marketing  of  an  adequate  national 
supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products;  to  en- 
courage Increased  domestic  consimiption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional health  and  security;  and  for  otha- 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

HJl.  6752.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions and  administrative  practices  of  labor 
organisations  and  employers,  to  prevent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trusteeshipra 
by  labor  organizations,  to  provide  standards 
with  respect  to  the  election  of  officers  of 
labor  organicatlons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 

HJl.  6753.  A  bill  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
continuing  research  on  the  biology  fluctua- 
tions, status,  and  statistics  of  the  migra- 
tory marine  species  of  game  fish  of  the 
United  States  and  contiguous  waters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  6754.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  ttiat  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (instead  of  <»ily  transporta- 
tion costing  2^  cents  per  mile  or  less  as  im- 
der  present  law)  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  p««ons;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 

H.R.  6755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  MILLIKEN : 

H.R.  6766.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  IncrecMe  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 

H.R.  6757.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1621  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  approval  of  programs  of  education  and 
training  of  veteraxis  who  are  required  pur- 
suant to  State  law  to  pursue  their  training 
for  specified  additional  periods  In  order  to 
qualify  for  their  vocational  objective,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S8,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  fiu-nlsh  space  and  facilities, 
if  available,  to  State  veteran  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  6760.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria-' 
tions  for  the  Federal -aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  6761.    A  bUl  to  extend  the  auttiority 
for  the  enllstznent  of  aUens  in  the  Regular 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  6762.  A  blU  to  create  a  UJS.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

Hit.  6769.  A  bill  making  apprc^riations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labc»,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXll.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  earnestly  request 
ing  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
clean  up  the  debris  and  to  renovate  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  Bay.  RJ.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  requesting  the  UJS.  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  use  every  effort  to  have 
the  residents  of  Coventry.  RJ..  placed  in 
the  Jxuisdictlon  of  the  Coventry  Poet  Office 
District;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HJ1.676S.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vicenu  A.  Messcr;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
George  A.  Bergen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORB: 
R.R.6766.  A  bill  f or  tlM  HIM  Ot  Paul  ft 
Beekman.  Inc..  and  the  Columbia  Soutbem 
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Chemical  Corp.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  SANTANQELO: 

H  JA.  6766.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglna 

Feher;   to  the  Cknmnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  6767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 

Baurkot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Ux.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.   6768.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of   Mrs. 
Agnes  Oeldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint    resolution    to    facili- 
tate the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain   aliens;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


H.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  256.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  (HJi.  5163)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Rochester  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  with  accompany- 
ing papers,  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


New  British  Air  Ronte  Threatens  U.S. 
Taxpayer  and  U.S.  Airlines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  irxw  TOKK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28, 1959 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments regarding  the  economic  impact 
which  the  award  of  this  new  route  to 
BOAC  would  have  upon  the  competing 
U.S.-flag  carriers. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
award  of  a  Tokyo-New  York  route  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  never  contem- 
plated in  the  Bermuda  agreement. 
Tokyo  has  been  added  to  that  agreement 
without  negotiations,  and  no  equivalent 
rights  were  obtained  for  the  U.S.  carriers 
in  return. 

In  addition,  however,  the  traffic  on  the 
route  would  be  largely  "fifth  freedom." 
or  third  country,  traffic  to  which  a  Brit- 
ish air  carrier  has  no  claim.  The  ex- 
aminer in  the  case  refers  to  the  fact  that 
an  estimated  99  percent  of  the  passen- 
gers diverted  from  the  U.S.  carriers  by 
BOAC  would  not  be  British  subjects,  or 
passengers  traveling  between  points  in 
British  territory.  The  vast  majority 
would  be  American  citizens. 

This  fact  makes  the  diversion  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ferred of  even  greater  significance,  since 
the  passengers  diverted  would  be  largely 
passengers  who  properly  should  be  car- 
ried by  airlines  of  the  United  States  or 
Japan. 

This  Increasing  diversion  of  American 
traffic  to  foreign-flag  airlines  is  of  grow- 
ing concern,  not  only  to  the  U.S.  airline 
Industry  but  the  U.S.  airline  employees. 

Pan  American  Airways  pilots  have 
pointed  out,  in  a  document  circulated 
recently  to  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  extent  to  which  foreign  car- 
riers are  increasing  their  position  in  the 
international  air  transport  market. 

They  point  out  that  in  1948,  74  per- 
cent of  the  air  traffic  across  the  North 
Atlantic  was  handled  by  American  car- 
riers. In  1957,  TWA  and  Pan  American 
carried  less  than  43  percent  of  the  total — 
this  despite  the  fact  that  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  passengers  were  U.S. 
citizens. 

The  award  of  a  Tokyo-New  York  route 
to  BOAC  will  hasten  the  day  when  the 
same  situation  will  prevail  in  the  Pacific, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  U.S.  air 
transport  industry  and  its  employees. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  of  my  suggestion  that  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  imdertake  an 
investigation  of  this  problem,  and  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  done. 


Congress  Should  Override  the  Veto  of  the 
REA  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or    SOX7TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1959 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
which  Congress  recently  passed  by  a 
large  margin  restoring  full  loanmaking 
authority  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  I 
was  keenly  disappointed  that  the  Pres- 
ident saw  fit  to  veto  such  a  logical 
proposal. 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone 
would  think  It  is  sound  policy  to  ask  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
examine  a  loan  application  from  one  of 
our  rural  electric  cooperatives,  make  a 
careful  appraisal  of  that  loan  based  on 
the  criteria  laid  down  by  Congress,  and 
then  have  the  whole  evaluation  reversed 
by  an  arbitrary  decision  made  by  Secre- 
tary Benson  or  some  future  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Why  do  we  bother  to  establish  an  REA 
administrator  and  furnish  him  with  a 
competent  technical  staff  to  examine 
loan  applications  if  we  are  then  going  to 
permit  a  politically  appointed  Cabinet 
officer  to  use  some  kind  of  a  political  test 
or  his  own  personal  whims  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  loan  should  be  approved 
or  disapproved? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting  weary  of 
government  by  veto.  It  seems  that  every 
time  we  are  successful  in  passing  legis- 
lation through  the  Congress  to  help  farm 
people,  Mr.  Benson  speaks  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  all  our  hard  work  is  lost  with 
one  stroke  of  the  veto  pen. 

In  1956,  after  great  effort  and  long 
hours  of  hearings  and  debate,  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  90  percent  of  parity  bill 
for  agriculture  to  help  give  our  farmers  a 
fair  return  on  their  labor  and  invest- 
ments. That  much-needed  bill  was 
quickly  vetoed  by  the  President  at  Mr. 
Benson's  insistence. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  legislation 
simply  to  hold  the  line  against  further 
price  drops.    Even  this  modest  legisla- 


tion was  killed  with  a  Presidential  veto 
after  it  drew  the  opposition  of  Secretary 
Benson. 

Now  once  again,  after  Congress  has 
passed  a  measure  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rural  electric  associations, 
the  President  has  used  the  veto  weapon. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  reverse  this  ill-advised  veto.  It  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  rural  America  and 
sound  administration  that  we  do  so. 


Fire  Prevention  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARJO 

or   CONNTCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28. 1959 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  night,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  awards  for  its  an- 
nual interchamber  fire  safety  contest. 
For  the  14th  time,  the  city  of  Hartford. 
capital  of  Connecticut  and  principal 
community  in  my  district,  received  first 
award  in  its  population  class.  Moreover, 
in  1940.  1943.  and  1953,  Hartford 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  chosen 
as  the  grand  award  winner  and  is  now 
in  permanent  possession  of  the  trophy. 
These  awards  recognize  the  outstanding 
effort  made  by  the  community  and  the 
distinguished  record  of  the  Hartford  Fire 
Department,  headed  by  Chief  Henry  G. 
Thomas.  Chief  Thomas  is  retiring  this 
week  and  I  think  this  latest  chamber  of 
commerce  award  is  fittingly  timed  to  call 
attention  to  the  splendid  record  he  has 
achieved.  In  addition,  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  work  done  by  Fire  Marshal 
George  Kennedy  in  organizing  the  activ- 
ity that  is  the  basis  for  the  award. 

Hartford  has  had  some  destructive 
and  tragic  fires  In  its  history.  In  all 
of  them,  the  Hartford  Fire  Department 
has  battled  with  remarkable  speed,  order 
and  effectiveness  to  control  this  tragic 
force.  Many  Hartford  firemen  have 
demonstrated  exemplary  bravery  in  ac- 
tion and  all  have  shown  the  courage 
and  resourcefulness  thai  has  inspired 
gratitude  in  adults  and  admiration  in 
children.  But  the  department  realizes 
that  fireflghting  is  only  part  of  its  job. 
It  turns  to  the  fire  prevention  effort  with 
vigorous  steps  because  it  knows  that 
here  is  the  most  rewarding  part  of  the 
problem — the  public  education  that  can 
stem  losses. 

Untold  property  damage  and  countless 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  progressive 


program  of  lire  safety  that  Hartford 
has  carried  out.  Three  times  Hartford 
has  been  singled  out  for  the  grand  award 
of  the  UJ3.  Chamber,  retiring  the  trophy. 
Among  the  highlights  of  this  program 
has  been  the  naming  of  junior  fire  mar- 
shal, grammar  school  students  trained  in 
habits  of  fire  safety. 

The  Hartford  Fire  E>epartment  and 
the  city  of  Hartford  deserve  acclamation 
for  their  efforts.  I  am  proud  to  salute 
Hartford  as  the  Fire  Prevention  City. 


New  British  Air  Route  Threatens  VS. 
Taxpayer  and  U.S.  Airlines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28. 1959 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
Easter  recess,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  {Mr.  Derounian]  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  current  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
involving  the  application  of  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corp.  for  a  foreign  air 
carrier  permit  to  begin  service  on  a  route 
extending  from  Hong  Kong  to  Tokyo, 
Honolulu.  San  Francisco,  and  New  York. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  interested 
me  greatly,  because  the  circumstances 
which  he  described  appear  to  indicate 
that  this  is  another  instance  in  which 
this  Government  has  conceded  valuable 
air  rights  to  another  nation  which  will 
have  an  adverse  economic  effect  on  the 
U.S.-flag  air  carriers. 

The  extent  of  this  economic  damage 
to  U.S.  carriers  is  apparent  from  a  re- 
port made  last  week  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  by  Examiner  Ferdinand 
Moran.  This  report  recommended  that 
the  CAB  deny  BOAC's  application  to 
serve  Tokyo  on  its  trans-Pacific  route  in 
the  public  interest,  because,  among  other 
things,  BOAC  would  divert  $13  million  a 
year  in  revenue  from  the  two  U£.  trans- 
pacific carriers.  Pan  American  and 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  costs  in\^ved  In  sub- 
sidizing the  development  of  ^temational 
air  routes,  and  I  am  gravely  concerned 
with  the  growing  competiticm  of  foreign- 
flag  carriers,  and  the  potential  effect  of 
this  competition  on  the  future  economic 
well-being  of  U.S.  air  transport  enter- 
prises. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  observe  that. 
In  recent  years,  most  of  the  domestic 
trunkline  and  intematicmal  air  carrier 
operations  have  reached  a  stage  in  which 
they  can  operate  profitably  without  fur- 
ther Government  assistance  in  the  form 
of  direct  subsidy  payments. 

In  the  Pacific  area,  this  status  was 
achieved  only  after  substantial  assist- 
ance from  the  Government.  During  the 
years  1946  through  1955,  the  trans-Pa- 
cific operations  of  U.S.  airlines  required 
more  than  $87  million  in  Federal  sub- 
sidy. Of  this.  Northwest  received  about 
$24  million  and  Pan  American  about  $63 


million.  Additional  subsidy,  in  amounts 
yet  to  be  determined,  is  being  claimed  by 
Pan  American  for  the  years  1956  through 
1958,  but  Northwest  has  been  subsidy- 
free  since  1954  and  Pan  American  will 
be  in  the  future. 

None  of  the  U.S.  international  carriers 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  subsidy-free 
status,  however,  if  this  Government  con- 
tinues its  past  policies  giving  away  valu- 
able air  rights  without  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  carriers,  and  without 
Obtaining  rights  of  equal  value  in  return. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  give  the  UJS.  carriers  the  pro- 
tection required  to  maintain  their  sub- 
sidy-free status.  No  further  air  rights 
should  be  relinquished  to  foreign  fiag 
carriers  unless  compensating  U.S.  rights 
are  obtained. 

In  the  case  under  discussion,  if  BOAC 
is  handed  this  route  between  the  two 
largest  cities  in  the  world — Tokyo  and 
New  York — the  initial  diversion  is  esti- 
mated, as  I  have  mentioned,  at  $13  mil- 
lion.   But  that  is  not  the  end. 

If  this  precedent  is  established,  other 
foreign  flag  carriers  authorized  to  op- 
erate between  Tokyo  and  the  west  coast 
will  have  a  powerful  argument  that  they, 
too,  should  be  given  co-terminal  status 
at  New  York,  with  further  losses  in  rev- 
enue resulting  for  the  UJS.  trans-Pacific 
and  transcontinental  carriers. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  this  diversion, 
particularly  during  a  period  when  the 
carriers  are  undergoing  a  costly  transi- 
tion to  the  jet  age,  could  well  be  so  serious 
that  the  sound  econ<xnic  status  which 
the  U.S.  carriers  have  achieved,  at  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayers,  will  be  sacri- 
ficed and  further  subsidies  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  does  not  seem  reascmable  or  logical 
that  this  Government  should  be  in  the 
position  of  diverting  revenue  to  the  for- 
eign flag  carriers  by  the  awsuxi  of  routes 
to  which  they  have  no  legal  entitlement 
under  existing  international  agreements, 
particularly  when  the  American  tax- 
payer may  be  called  upon  to  pick  up  the 
tab. 

Mr.  Si;)eaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  made  a  soimd  sug- 
gestion in  proposing  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  this  case,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cwnmerce  Com- 
mittee undertake  such  an  inveetigation 
at  once. 


Action  at  Gettysbnrf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^    HON.  JAMES  M.  QUIGLEY 

,  or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28, 1959 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  days 
ago  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hovise  I  urged  the 
Congress  to  reconsider  the  appropriation 
which  would  enable  the  Park  Service  to 
acquire  land  at  Gettysburg  Battlefield. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  problem 
was  one  which  needed  local  action  in 
addition  to  whatever  Congress  might 
provide — that  Congress  could  only  rec- 


tify mistakes  of  the  past  and  that  it  was 
up  to  the  greater  Gettysburg  community 
to  see  to  it  that  no  mistakes  would  be 
made  in  the  future,  namely,  that  Cum- 
berland township  and  other  interested 
localities  should  institute  modem  zoning 
practices. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  r^;x>rt  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  Ctmaber- 
land  township  has  initiated  action  in  this 
direction.  Within  the  last  2  days  a 
planning  conunlssion  of  five  citizens  has 
been  appointed  to  study  the  planning  and 
zoning  question  and  to  report  measures 
to  accomplish  that  end.  The  members  of 
that  committee  are  CoL  Thomas  H. 
Nixon  and  Messrs.  John  D.  Teeter, 
Charles  C.  Garland,  Paul  R.  Knox,  and 
Frederick  Green. 

Now  that  greater  Gettysburg  has  be- 
gun  its  part  of  the  Job  I  can  only  trust 
that  Congress  will  get  on  with  its  respon- 
sibility and  restore  to  the  budget  the 
necessary  funds  to  ranove  from  this  field 
of  honor  the  presently  existing  desecrat- 
ing structures. 


A  Profram  for  Dcvelopinf  Onr  National 
Forests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  G.  MdNTIRE 

or    ICAZNX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVXS 

Tuesday.  April  28, 1959 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Program  for  the  National  Forests"  is  a 
document  that  sets  forth  a  realistic  ap- 
proach for  developing  our  national 
forests  toward  the  end  of  future  needs. 

This  is  a  splendid  effort,  one  that  de- 
serves high  praise  from  all  who  are  in- 
teaued  in  the  preservation  and  de- 
v^^nent  of  this  invaluable  national 
resource. 

In  conjimction  with  this  program,  I 
submit  a  statement  to  the  Record,  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Erwin  L.  Peterson,  Forest  Service 
Chief  Richard  E.  McArdle,  and  all  others 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
have  played  a  part  in  drawing  up  this 
constructive  and  forward-looking  pro- 
gram. 

liCr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  I  have  reviewed 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  report 
referred  to  the  Congress  just  prior  to 
the  Easter  recess.  I  refer  to  the  docu- 
ment entitled,  "Program  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests." 

I  predict  Uiat  this  far-reaching  con- 
servation plan  for  the  full  development 
of  the  Nation's  national  forest  system 
will  not  only  stimulate  action  in  the 
Congress  but  also  move  the  public,  who 
owns  these  forests,  to  demand  accele- 
rated developmoit  and  more  intensive 
management.  This  prediction  is  based 
on  the  tremendous  benefits  that  can  be 
expected  by  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Forests  cover  85  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  care 
and  wise  use  of  the  renewable  resources 
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from  these  forests  is  essential  in  an  ex- 
panding economy.  In  fact,  few  people 
realize  that  New  England  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  its  land  surface  covered 
by  commercial  forests  than  any  other 
regl<Mi  in  the  United  States. 

Wherever  forests  occur  their  resources 
of  water,  timber,  recreation,  forage  and 
wildlife  habitat  affect  the  econwny.  Over 
one-third  of  all  the  people  employed  in 
Maine  are  engaged  In  activities  involv- 
ing the  harvesting  and  manufacture  of 
forest  products.  Many  communities  in 
America  are  completely  dependent  on 
the  resources  provided  by  adjacent  forest 
areas  whether  in  public  or  private  own- 
ership. 

My  Interest,  therefore,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  forest  system  in 
America  to  its  full  potential  is  based  on 
a  "grassroots"  pw^spective  of  the  true 
economic  and  esthetic  value  of  a  well 
managed  and  wisely  used  forest  resource. 

Population  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  32  percent  in  the  13  3rears  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  If  estimates  for 
the  future  hold,  there  will  be  some  332 
million  p>eople  by  the  year  2000.  This  is 
Just  40  years  away,  and  is  more  than 
double  the  1950  census.  During  this 
same  period  the  gross  national  product 
is  expected  to  increase  over  five  times. 

My  colleagues  from  the  West  who  have 
most  of  the  national  forests,  should  be 
interested  in  the  estimates  for  popula- 
tion growth  in  their  section  of  our  coun- 
try. In  the  11  Western  States  the  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  triple  by  the  end 
Of  this  century. 

Today  an  average  American  has  50 
percent  more  time  for  leisuie  than  be 
had  40  years  ago.  In  the  next  40  years 
there  may  be  one-third  more  time  for 
play  and  recreation  than  now. 

Our  expanding  economy  demands 
great  amounts  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources not  only  from  America  but  also 
from  the  free  countries  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  the  impact  of  our  rapid 
population  and  economic  growth  is  de- 
manding ever-increasing  quantities  of 
renewable  resources;  the  resources  cov- 
ered in  this  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests." 

The  national  forests  are  truly  national 
In  character  because  they  affect  millions 
of  our  people  whether  they  are  cutting 
timber  for  a  living  or  pitching  a  tent  in 
the  forest  for  a  few  days  hunting,  fish- 
ing or  recreation.  The  national  forests, 
particularly  those  In  the  West,  have  only 
begun  to  feel  the  relentless  pressures  of 
our  space-age  economy.  The  forests 
are  no  longer  generally  inaccessible. 
Their  stores  of  timber,  wildlife,  water, 
and  recreational  areas  are  no  longer 
hard  to  reach.  With  more  people  and 
greater  use  we  have  the  urgent  need  for 
the  strong  national-forest  action  pro- 
gram covered  in  the  document  now 
available  to  the  Congress. 

The  short-term  proposals  for  action 
in  the  next  10  to  15  years  and  the  long- 
range  objectives  for  the  year  2000  involve 
all  facets  of  resource  development  and 
management  on  the  national  forests.  To 
mention  them  briefly,  they  are:  More 
and  i>etter  timber  for  the  Nation,  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities  for  added 
millions  of  people,  increased  water  sup- 
plies of  finer  quality,  better  himting  and 


fishing,  improved  range  resources  for 
better  grazing,  intensified  forest  protec- 
tion from  Insects,  fire  and  disease,  an  ex- 
panded road  system  for  timber  sales, 
protection  and  recreational  use.  acceler- 
ated research  in  many  fields  of  forestry, 
fc>oundary  and  ownership  adjustments. 
and  finally  provision  of  the  structures 
and  equipment  needed  to  keep  this  re- 
source development  program  moving. 

I  refer  you  to  the  complete  rejaort  in 
the  CoNGRBSSiONAL  Rkcord  of  Tuesday, 
March  24,  1959.  for  the  multiple  benefits 
of  this  "Program  for  the  National  For- 
ests." I  do  want  to  mention  in  closing 
that  the  report  states  for  timber  alone, 
"it  is  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  of 
national-forest  stumpage  sold  the  end 
products  will  be  worth  $20  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
means  that  the  aimual  sale  of  1 1  billion 
board  feet  of  sawtimber  expected  to  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  short-term 
period  will  have  a  total  consxmier  value 
of  $3.7  bUlion." 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  and 
promise  for  our  national  forests  merits 
the  serious  consideration  of  eveir  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 


Growth  for  tke  NadoB  and  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  28, 1959 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  we 
Democrats  of  Colorado  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syhincton] 
for  the  recent  thoughtful  and  inspiring 
address  he  delivered  at  our  annual  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner  in  Denver. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  re- 
ceived with  wide  acclaim  by  the  people 
and  press  of  Colorado,  and  inspired  the 
unanimous  enthusiasm  of  Democrats. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  iiis  fine  speech 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  an  expanding  economy  in  the  Nation, 
and  with  particular  attention  by  all  who 
seek  a  blueprint  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  American  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Growth  ro»  the  Nation  and  the  West 

(Address  by  Senator  Stuart  Stmincton,  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner,  Denver,  Oolo.,  April 
18.  1959) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  In  Denver 
tonight,  and  net  so  many  old  friends,  in- 
cluding my  colleague,  John  Carroll,  one  of 
the  West's  finest  representatives  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  a  fighting 
Democrat  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

Every  time  I  come  to  Denver,  I  wonder  at 
the  continued  growth  of  your  city.  You  now 
have  over  a  million  people  In  your  metro- 
politan area.  With  real  progressive  leader- 
ship, there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  do 
In  this  beautiful  land. 

When  I  say  "progressive  leadership,"  1 
mean  Democratic  leadership.     The  last  elec- 


tion showed  us  that  the  people  of  Oolorado 
and  the  West  have  pinned  their  hope*  for 
progress  on  the  Democratic  Party. 

With  23  Democratic  Senators  and  7  Demo- 
cratic Governors,  the  West  Is  going  to  have 
an  increasingly  strong  voice  In  our  national 
councils.  And  It  la  going  to  be  a  elear  Tolce. 
calling  for  full  development  of  the  wealth 
of  this  great  country. 

This  Democratic  voice  will  drown  out  the 
feeble  cries  of  pessimism  and  bankruptcy 
which  are  coming  out  of  official  Washington 
today. 

Perhaps  It  cannot  make  itself  heard  prop- 
erly between  now  and  1960  under  a  Republi- 
can administration.  But  that  voice  will 
make  It  even  more  certain  that  we  will  elect 
a  Democratic  President  In  1940. 

And  then  watch  the  progress. 

The  pattern  was  set  clearly  In  the  last 
election.  The  people  of  Colorado  examined 
the  record  of  their  superb  Oovemor.  Steve 
McNichoIs.  They  saw  hLs  accomplishments 
as  chairman  of  the  Western  Governors'  con- 
ference. They  were  mighty  proud  about  how 
he  represented  to  the  entire  Nation  the  west- 
ern views  on  resource  development.  So  they 
reelected  him  by  a  great  ma>orlty.  and  along 
with  him  practically  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket. 

The  people  of  Colorado  looked  at  the  fine 
Job  t>elng  done  by  Watnb  Aspihall  and 
BraoN  RooEBS.  So  they  reelected  them,  and 
also  Btron  Johnson.  This  gives  our  party 
a  3  to  1  margin  In  the  Colorado  congressional 
delegation. 

Last  fall  the  pattern  of  Democratic  victory 
was  the  same  ail  over  the  country.  It  ever 
there  was  a  mandate,  this  was  It.  Tou  would 
think  the  Republicans  would  hav*  learned 
from  this  experience.  Instead  they  have 
taken  the  result  of  the  election  a«  an  Invita- 
tion to  commit  political  suicide  by  continu- 
ing to  pursue  the  same  backward  policies  they 
have  championed  for  the  last  6  years. 

As  a  result,  in  1960.  we  Democrats  will  have 
such  a  gigantic  victory.  It  will  make  1958  look 
like  a  draw. 

Of  course,  we're  not  going  to  win  without 
a  fight,  but  it's  comforting  to  know  ths  Re- 
publicans like  to  warm  up  for  a  national 
election  by  first  fighting  with  each  other. 

In  fact,  it  appears  some  of  them  would 
rather  do  that  than  take  on  the  Democrats. 

Right  now.  It  looks  like  the  Governor  of 
New  York  is  trying  to  get  a  h&lf-Nelson  on 
the  Republican  nonxlnatlon  for  President. 

TTie  Vice  President  noticed  how  effectively 
Mr.  Rockefeller  campaigned  in  New  York 
when  he  spoke  in  Bpanlah.  So  this  week  he 
la  taking  Spanish  lessons  frotn  Pldel  Caatro. 

SeriouBly,  though,  my  friends,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  have  to  move  forward  wlXh. 
dynamic  responsible  leadership  if  we  want  to 
be  certain  we  will  be  entriisted  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Nation  in   1960. 

We  lost  the  last  presidential  election  by 
some  10  million  votes.  Therefore,  we  have  a 
lot  of  converts  to  make. 

We  will  never  win  the  next  election  if 
we  kick  away  our  chance,  with  oar  heavy 
majority  in  Congress,  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  growing  Nation. 

We  will  win  if  we  pass  the  laws  we  think 
America  needs — veto  or  no  veto. 

We  will  win  only  if  the  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Democratic  Party  la  stlU 
the  party  of  action  and  growth,  the  party 
always  striving  to  have  our  ootm try's  reach 
exceed  Its  grasp. 

To  do  this,  we  must  first  destroy  some 
misconceptions  that  have  been  spread 
throughout  the  land  In  recent  months. 

The  first  concerns  deficits,  and  balanced 
budgets.  From  1953  until  last  year,  we  did 
not  hear  very  much  from  Republicans  about 
deficits.  "They  were  ashamed  to  bring  It  up 
because  they  were  piling  up  a  deflcit  In 
those  years  of  $30  blilion. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  admln- 
instratlon   realized    that   the   recession  had 
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cut  down  tax  rerenties.  and  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1059  alone  was  going  to  run 
about  913  bUlicm. 

Imagine — 913  billion  In  1  year  alone— the 
largest  deficit  In  peacetime  history. 

This  problem  was  too  big  for  the  Repub- 
lican fiscal  experts,  so  they  tiumed  It  over  to 
the  political  managers,  who  hit  on  the  fol- 
lowing Ingenious  political  trick.  If  the  onus 
of  deficit  financing  could  be  placed  on  the 
Democratic  Congress,  the  administration 
would  be  relieved  of  the  blame  for  the 
terrible  fiscal  mess  It  was  developing. 

So  the  word  went  down  from  the  political 
to  the  fiscal  managers:   Balance  the  budget. 

They  balanced  It,  all  right,  like  the  Lean- 
ing Tower  of  Piaa.  It  was  balanced  with 
new  revenue  that  Is  not  going  to  come  in, 
and  new  taxes  which  are  not  going  to  be 
levied.  The  latest  objective  estimate  is  that, 
even  If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  1 
nickel  more  than  the  President  recom- 
mended, the  deficit  for  next  year  wUl  stUl 
run  into  many  billions  of  doUars. 

Let  me  tell  you  tonight  that  this  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  political  managers  of  the  next  Repub- 
lican campaign  by  running  away  from  this 
Issue. 

We  know  that  these  deficits  came  about, 
not  because  Democrats  Invested  money  to 
niake  the  country  grow,  but  because  Repub- 
lican cutbacks  caused  our  revenues  to  shrink. 

In  3  weeks  we  are  going  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  a  great  American  President. 
Harry  S.  Truman.  When  Mr.  Truman  was 
President,  our  economy  grew  at  the  rate  of 
S  percent  a  year.  Since  he  left  ofLce.  it  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  I'^ii,  percent  per  year. 

Is  this  the  way  to  provide  for  a  population 
that  has  reached  176  million  people;  and  by 
1975  will  be  335  million? 

Is  this  the  way  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  West?  Or  is  It  the  way  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  the  West? 

Is  this  the  way  to  arm  ourselves  for  the 
protracted  conflict  we  now  know  we  face 
with  the  Communist  world — a  conflict  we 
kiKiw  Is  going  to  t>e  political,  economic,  psy- 
chological, and  perhaps  physical? 

I  visited  Berlin  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Even  in  East  Berlin,  which  we  have  been 
told  Is  a  poor  and  exploited  city,  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  Is  10  percent  per  year. 

And  ours  is  13  percent  per  year. 

What  a  tragedy  to  have  this  lag  In  the 
country  with  the  greatest  resources,  and  the 
greatest  productive  skill,  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  second  misconception  we  Democrats 
Intend  to  correct  is  that,  if  we  Invest  in 
thoae  public  projects  needed  to  keep  up 
With  ovir  growing  Nation,  we  will  have  in- 
flation. 

Now.  obviously,  no  one  wants  Inflation. 
But  there  Is  a  difference  between  Inflation 
and  growth.  In  the  first,  prices  rise  because 
production  lags.  In  the  second,  a  rising 
price  level  Is  absorbed  by  the  rising  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

Prom  1933  to  1938  the  price  level  was 
quite  stable. 

But  that  did  not  reflect  any  healthy  econ- 
omy, as  was  so  weU  proven  by  the  great  de- 
pression. 

And  the  third  misconception  we  are  labor- 
ing under  Is  that  spending  and  Investment 
are  somehow  bad  for  the  country;  while 
only  saving  is  good. 

Now,  thrift  is  a  great  virtue  and  waste  in 
Government  is  inexcusable.  But  the  man 
who  put  all  his  money  in  his  mattress  did 
not  help  build  America. 

What  would  there  be  in  the  West  if  people 
ha^  not  spent  effort  and  wealth  to  get  out 
here;  and  their  Government  had  not  helped 
thpm?  What  would  our  great  Industries  be 
like  If  they  had  not.  and  did  not,  spend 
for  expansion?  Would  we  not  be  a  pygmy 
country,  instead  of  the  giant  we  are  today? 

We  need  saving  and  what  we  need  to  sav* 
most  is  the  American  economy. 


That  economy  needs  to  be  saved  from  the 
terrific  waste  of  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources which  are  now  lying  Idle. 

It  needs  to  be  saved  from  more  years  of 
economic  stagnation. 

It  needs  to  be  saved  from  the  ultimate 
perU  of  neglected  national  security,  neglected 
education  and  scientific  research,  and  neg- 
lected development  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. 

My  friends,  all  this  talk  we  hear  from  the 
Republicans  about  balanced  budgets.  Infla- 
tion, and  spending,  is  Just  a  smokescreen  to 
conceal  their  real  ideas.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  afraid  of  growth. 
In  Its  scheme  of  values,  money  is  more  im- 
portant than  people,  and  balancing  the  books 
comes  before  Increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

So  the  Republican  Party  tries  to  scare  the 
people  with  threats  of  deficits  and  Inflation, 
Just  as  it  used  to  warn  people  that  if  we 
adopted  social  security  we  would  all  be  wear- 
ing dog  tags. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  show  what 
the  economic  lag  under  the  Republicans  has 
already  cost  this  country. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  keep  up  the  Demo- 
cratic growth  rate  between  1953  and  1958, 
it  would  have  meant ;  $2,800  more  income  for 
each  family:  $31  billion  more  for  our  farm- 
ers; 10  million  more  man-years  of  employ- 
ment; and  $39  billion  more  private  invest- 
ment. 

Every  segment  of  our  economy  would  have 
been   more  pro8p>erous  than  it  is  today. 

It  is  Important  that  we  Democrats  set 
straight  the  economic  record.  But  if  we 
are  to  win  in  1960.  we  must  do  more.  We 
must  come  forward  with  a  positive  program 
for  growth. 

We  Democrats  must  plan  now  to  operate 
as  near  as  possible  to  full  production.  Right 
now.  between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  United  States  is 
Idle — and  unless  we  recognize  this  condition, 
it  will  only  grow  worse.  Because  by  1960. 
our  population  will  be  up  over  5  million 
from  1958;  and  our  labor  force  up  over  2 
million.  And  by  1964,  the  population  will 
be  up  17  million — our  labor  force  7  million. 

This  tremendous  Increase  can  be  either  a 
blessing,  or  a  curse.  It  can  l>e  the  cause 
of  more  unemployment  and  suffering:  or  it 
can  be  used  as  a  great  engine  of  increased 
productivity. 

With  these  additional  people  at  work,  we 
can  forge  ahead  In  our  standard  of  living, 
and  at  the  same  time  generate  more  tax 
revenues  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larger 
population. 

"The  greatest  field  of  Idle  resources  lies 
right  here  in  the  West.  In  your  mountains 
and  your  valleys,  your  fields  and  rivers,  you 
have  the  riches  to  provide  additional  wealth 
for  millions. 

I  believe  there  are  three  requisites  to  the 
full  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  West. 

First,  there  must  be  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  vast  economic  opportunities 
which  lie  waiting. 

I  don't  want  to  knock  the  television  west- 
ern, which  one  of  our  national  magazines 
has  called  the  "great  American  morality 
play."  But  in  the  minds  of  many  people  it 
has  perpetuated  the  ideal  of  the  West  as  still 
a  frontier. 

Today  the  West  is  far  from  any  frontier. 
It  Is  a  prosperous  and  cosmopolitan  part  of 
our  Nation.  If  every  American  could  come 
to  Denver,  this  illusion  of  Cripple  Creek 
would  soon  vanish  as  he  saw  the  old  comer 
saloon  replaced  by  your  mile-hlgh  center, 
and  six  shooters  with  NORAD. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  more  wilUngness 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  conceive  and 
carry  out  broad  economic  plans.  Instead  of 
responding  haphazardly  to  such  crises  as 
droughts,  slum  areas,  and  floods. 

As  we  all  know,  the  difference  between  civ- 
ilized man  and  the  savage  is  planning.    The 


difference  between  men  and  animals  is  that 
men  look  ahead. 

Long-range  planning  of  resource  develop- 
ment, therefore,  on  a  multi-State  basis, 
would  enable  the  West  to  know  where  it  was 
going,  and  how  fast. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  there  must  be 
a  new  willingness  to  Invest  in  projects  for 
the  development  of  western  reaouroes.  re- 
sources which  our  exploding  will  need  criti- 
cally in  the  years  to  come. 

I'he  present  policy  of  no  new  starts  In  pub- 
lic works  is  a  recipe  for  stagnation. 

No  successful  corporation  ever  got  started 
without  Investing  in  capital  expenditures. 
It  is  a  fundamental  of  good  business  man- 
agement that  sound  expenditures  repay 
themselves  many  times,  and  with  interest. 

Investment  in  natui^  resource  projects  is 
the  best  way  to  bring  the  prosperity  of  full 
production  to  our  Western  States. 

Programs  of  this  sort  are  In  the  demo- 
cratic tradition.  They  wear  the  brand  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  electrlflcayon  of  our 
farms  through  REA,  and  other  democratic 
programs  characteristic  of  our  history. 

Such  a  program  can  win,  becaiise  it  is 
right. 

With  continuing  faith  in  the  principles  of 
our  party,  and  the  Nation,  we  can  establish 
for  the  people  a  dynamic  and  progressive 
leadership,  and  through  that  leadership 
bring  about  the  peace  and  prosperity  they 
so  richly  deserve. 


PreseDtatioD  of  Portrait  of  John  Mc- 
Raven  Holbrook  to  tbe  Lowell,  N.C^ 
High  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1959 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  SpealEer,  on 
Monday,  April  27,  1959,  I  had  one  of 
those  rare  experiences  that  come  to  a 
man  only  once  in  his  Ufetlme.  On  that 
date  it  was  my  honor  to  participate  in 
the  ceremony  at  which  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  McRaven  Holbrook  was  presented 
to  Lowell  High  School,  at  Lowell,  N.C. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Lowell  High  School, 
now  John  M.  Holbrook  High  School,  and 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  principal  of  the 
school  at  the  time  I  graduated.  He  is 
an  outstanding  educator  and  has  ren- 
dered long  and  faithful  years  of  service 
to  the  youth  of  his  community.  His 
sterling  character  and  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness meant  much  to  me  in  my  youth  in 
formulating  those  ideals  by  which  my 
life  has  been  guided. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  including 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  Lowell  on  Monday 
when  Mr.  Holbrook's  portrait  was  for- 
mally presented  to  the  school  and  com- 
munity for  which  he  has  labored  so 
long. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  BAsn.  L.  WHrrENxa,  Membcb 
or  Congress,   on    the    Occasion    or   th« 
Presentation   or  the  Portrait   or  John 
McRaven  Holbrook  on  April  27,  1959 
It  is  great  Joy  for  me  to  be  here  today  to 
participate  in  this  very  dellghtftil  occasion 
which  does  honor  to  one  who  has  meant 
much  to  so  m-ny  of  us — John  McRaven  Hol- 
brook. 
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The  gentleman  whom  we  honor  hM  made 
hU  mark  In  every  phase  of  worthwhile  com- 
munity life.  Since  early  boyhood  In  Hun- 
tersTiUe  and  Mecklenburg  County,  he  has 
evidenced  the  qualities  of  leadership  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  wellbelng  of 
the  people  of  hU  coaununlty,  county,  and 
state. 

His  record  as  a  student  In  the  schools  of 
Huntersvllle  and  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Is  a  brilliant  one  Indeed.  His  serv- 
ice aa  a  soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 
World  War  I  period  was  equally  lustrous. 

While  a  very  young  man.  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  field  of  public-school  education 
and  has  held  positions  in  the  schools  of  both 
Mecklenburg  and  Oaston  Counties.  It  was  a 
fortunate  occasion  In  1924  when  he  became 
aflUlated  with  the  public-school  system  of 
Lowell.  His  continuous  service  here  now 
approximates  35  years. 

Mr.  Holbrook  has  not  confined  his  worth- 
while efforts  to  his  employment  as  head  of 
the  Lowell  school  system.  He  has  held  a 
broader  view  of  public  service  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  participation  and  leadership  In  the 
civic,  religious,  and  economic  life  of  the 
area. 

Always  be  has  been  active  In  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  served  as  a 
deacon  and  elder  and  held  many  other  im- 
portant positions  as  a  lay  member  In  the 
church  of  his  choice.  His  devotion  to  the 
broad  programs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  a  very  vital  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity. 

In  the  field  of  civic  activity  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  In  our  community,  coun- 
ty, and  State.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Lowell  Lions  Club,  president  of  the 
Schoolmasters  Club  of  Oaston  County,  offi- 
cial In  the  Alumni  Association  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Peace  College.  He 
has  been  an  active  Mason  and  Shrlner.  In 
all  of  these,  and  the  many  other  important 
positions  of  honor  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  has  always  fully  measured  up 
to  the  highest  standards  In  his  efforts  for  the 
causes  of  those  organizations. 

During  his  career,  John  McRaven  Hol- 
brook has  had  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  his  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McOlrt  Holbrook.  She,  too,  has  for  several 
years  been  active  as  a  public  school  teacher 
and  an  official  In  Oaston  County.  The  zeal 
of  thU  dedicated  couple  for  the  cause  of 
public  school  education  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  only  daughter.  Miss  Betty 
Holbrook,  who  now  occupies  an  Important 
poslUon  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  of  the  man 
whom  we  honor  today  with  some  authority, 
I  know  that  I  can  speak  of  him  with  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  appreciation  for  what  he 
has  meant  to  me  during  my  boyhood  and 
manhood.  In  1929,  I  became  one  of  his 
students  at  Lowell  High  School  and  was 
then  Impressed  with  the  personal  Interest 
which  he  took  In  my  welfare. 

Throughout  the  years  that  I  have  spent 
In  college.  In  profession  of  the  law.  In  mili- 
tary confUct  during  World  War  n,  and  In 
Government  service,  he  has  continued  to 
show  a  constant  Interest  in  my  welfare. 

I  do  not  mention  this  personal  relation- 
ship which  I  have  enjoyed  with  the  man 
whom  we  honor  today  In  a  sense  of  vanity. 
On  the  contrary,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
he  has  had  the  same  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  each  person  who  has  been  privileged  to 
be  one  of  his  students. 

It  l8  most  nttlng  that  the  Beta  Club  of 
this  high  school  has  provided  the  portrait 
of  our  dear  friend  which  will  everlastingly 
hang  In  this  magnificent  high  school  build- 
ing which  was  named  "John  M.  Holbrook 


High  School*  In  1956  in  recognition  of  the 
splendid  service  of  oiu*  honored  friend  to 
this  community. 

In  presenting  a  portrait  of  a  true  gentle- 
man whose  career  has  Iseen  so  full  of  in- 
spiration, whose  accomplishments  are  a 
great  credit  to  the  education  profession, 
who  has  a  brilliant  future  still  ahead,  we 
are  doing  an  act  which  will  become  even 
more  significant  In  future  years.  What 
finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  person 
than  to  have  the  youth  of  the  community 
who  have  been  in  his  charge  say  that  he 
Is  a  gentleman;  that  he  is  one  who  merits 
their  beautiful  token  of  appreciation  for  his 
service.  Yes,  this  Is  a  wonderful  occasion 
since  it  marks  a  gracious  expression  of 
gratitude  which  generally  is  done  only  after 
the  completion  of  a  man's  activities. 

This  portrait  is  evidence  of  more  than  just 
appreciation  of  its  donors.  It  is  recognition 
of  the  zeal  of  John  McRaven  Holbrook,  his 
personal  sacrifices,  his  devotion,  and  his  alle- 
giance to  the  cause  of  public  education  and 
the  highest  devotion  to  public  service.  It  Is 
a  beautiful  attempt  of  these  young  people 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  good  leader:  that  he  has 
all  of  the  attributes  of  leadership  Including 
those  of  courage,  loyalty,  understanding.  Ini- 
tiative, and  vision,  and  a  saving  sense  of 
humor. 

Just  as  the  community  of  Lowell  unani- 
mously approved  the  naming  of  Its  new  high 
school  in  honor  of  our  friend  In  1956,  the 
people  of  this  community  will  today  again 
unanimously  applaud  the  action  of  the  Beta 
Club  in  making  this  presenution  of  a  hand- 
some portrait.  As  the  future  years  unfold 
this  portrait  will  be  a  reminder  of  the  un- 
selfish service  of  this  outstanding  citizen  to 
the  school  and  community  which  he  loved 
so  much. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  high  privilege  and  a  great 
honor  for  me,  as  an  alumnus  of  this  out- 
standing high  school,  to  participate  In  these 
proceedings  In  which  the  BeU  Club  presents 
this  excellent  portrait  of  John  McRaven  Hol- 
brook. In  doing  so,  I  express  to  him  the  good 
wishes  of  every  person  of  this  assembly  for 
his  future  health  and  happiness.  We  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  out- 
standing public  service  for  many  more  years 
as  a  leader  In  our  educational,  social,  and 
civic  life. 


Challenge  to  the  American  Economj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TCNNESSrZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  28, 1959 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  before  the 
National  Press  Club  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Lawrence,  distinguished  guests, 
and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  honor  of 
being  with  you  this  afternoon. 

I'd  like  to  present  brlefiy  my  opinion  about 
our  position  In  the  world  today.  Every  man 
in  this  room  knows  the  nature  of  the  basic 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

It  reaches  around  the  world,  and  from 
outer  space  to  the  bottom  of  the  oceans. 

It  involves  our  deepest  beliefs  in  Ood  and 
man. 


It  involves  freedom  or  slavery  for  our  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  every  other  nation. 

It  extends  all  the  way  from  cultural  ex- 
change to  nuclear  war;  and  from  economic 
growth  at  home  to  economic  growth  In 
Ghana  and  India. 

It  is  a  protracted  co:ifllct.  If  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  It 
will  last  without  letup  through  this  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  into  the  next.  We  are 
In  for  a  long  pull. 

You  have  been  writing  about  this  for 
years — explaining  the  danger  and  sounding 
the  warning. 

You  have  compared  the  continued  com- 
placency among  the  American  people  with 
the  dynamic  dedication  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese. 

You  have  reported  how  the  Slno-Soviet 
leaders  plan  their  foreign  policies  years 
ahead,  while  we  only  react  to  the  crises 
these  policies  create. 

The  history  of  the  last  6  years  has  been 
one  of  long  and  inglorious  retreat  by  the 
United  States  from  world  influence,  world 
power  and  world  prestige,  even  from  ade- 
quate capacity  to  defend  ourselves.  It  has 
been  a  period  In  which  the  Communists 
have  been  persistently  on  the  offensive,  the 
United  States  constantly  on  the  defensive. 

Most  statesmen,  and  all  serious  students 
of  world  affairs,  agree  we  are  losing  the  pro- 
tracted conflict — the  political,  economic, 
technological,  psychological,  and  physical 
conflict  we  are  engaged  In  today.  These 
analysts  do  not  exaggerate  and  are  not  hys- 
terical. After  much  study,  they  conclude 
that  the  Sino-Sovlet  group  Is  gaining  on  us 
In  strength — and  steadily  extending  Its  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  this  situation,  some 
of  us  have  been  talking  for  years  about  the 
growing  missile  gap,  and  other  gaps.  But 
the  greatest  gap  of  all  Is  that  between  the 
precepu  of  this  administration,  and  lU  per- 
formance. 

It  is  a  gap  which  cannot  be  written  off 
to  weakness,  or  even  carelessness.  There  Is 
mountainous  evidence  to  support  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  product  of  intent;  that  it  Is 
part  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  conceal  from 
the  people  the  weakness  of  our  position,  and 
the  Ineptness  of  the  administration  in  cor- 
recting that  weakness. 

Let  me  present  several  examples. 

For  a  long  time  the  administration  led  us 
to  believe  that  the  defenses  of  thU  Nation 
Included  planes  on  air  alert.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  elicited  the  admission  that 
we  did  not.  and  do  not.  have  any  such  alert. 

Another  example:  For  a  long  time  we  have 
known  of  extensive  ballistic  missile  flrlngs  by 
the  Russians.  But  that  fact,  plus  other  in- 
formation about  their  tremendous  progress 
in  this  fleld.  was  concealed  from  the  people 
for  years.  untU  the  launching  of  the  flrst 
sputnik  made  this  particular  Soviet  progress 
obvious. 
And  another  example: 
When  the  Berlin  situation  once  more  be- 
came critical,  the  administration  announced 
It  did  not  intend  to  get  caught  in  any  ground 
war,  and  emphasized  that  it  placed  Its  main 
deterrent  on  massive  nuclear  reteliatlon. 

The  administration  added  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  that  capacity  for  retaliation  lies  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Force.  Under  questioning, 
however,  the  administration  admitted  that 
three-quarters  of  the  present  Strategic  Air 
Force  bombers  are  obsolescent;  and  that  Its 
3-year  plan  for  replacement  of  these  old 
bombers  will  replace  only  about  6  percent  of 
those  now  In  operation. 

And  here  Is  one  I  recently  encountered. 
Last  January  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  there  were  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles  in  England 
•"which  are  Just  as  effective  or  more  effective 
than  those  ICBM-s"  and  that  these  American 
IRBM'8  were  "sitting  there  and  ready  to  go." 
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Ten  weeks  after  that  statement  was  made 
to  the  Congress,  I  visited  the  IRBliC  base  of 
ours  In  England  which  was  nearest  to  comple- 
tion. 

There  was  nothing  "ready  to  go." 

There  was  nothing  which  met  operational 
standards. 

There  was  nothing  adequately  dispersed. 

The  entire  Installation  was  literally  a  sit- 
ting duck  for  sabotage. 

And  those  naked  IRBJiTs  In  England  are 
by  far  the  most  advanced  of  anjrthlng  we  have 
on  that  score  In  any  foreign  country. 

This  situation  in  England  is  known  and 
discussed  in  the  British  press. 

The  only  people  who  don't  know  about  It 
are  the  American  people. 

And  this  is  but  typical  of  other  comparable 
occurrences. 

Yet  the  administration  continues  to  com- 
press the  military  budget,  and  continues  to 
allow  the  Russians  to  increase  their  lead  In 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  the  country  that  we 
have  a  balanced  defense  capable  of  deterring 
attack. 

T'he  present  period  in  this  country  Is  omi- 
nously reminiscent  of  England  under  Stan- 
ley Baldwin. 

The  people  of  England  were  lulled  into  a 
false  complacency  because  they  were  not 
given  the  facts. 

Turning  now  to  a  different  field.  I  fear  that 
we  are  no  better  prepared  to  meet  other  forms 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  attack  than  we  are  to 
meet  military  attack.  Lenin's  tondest  dream 
was  to  overcome  capitalism  without  war. 
And  you  will  also  recall  that  Stalin  shifted 
the  emphasis  to  economic  performance,  pene- 
tration and  domination. 

And  Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tte-tung  like- 
wise proclaim  this  to  be  their  goal. 

It  is  incredible  to  note  how  long  It  took 
the  administration  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  this  Soviet  economic  offensive. 

The  program  was  recognized  publicly  only 
2  years  ago:  and  even  since  then  any  counter- 
action has  been  wholly  Inadequate. 

Consider  the  mutual  security  bill  before 
the  Congress  today. 

Responsible  officials  In  the  Department  of 
Stete  let  It  be  known  last  year  that  there  was 
urgent  annual  need  for  a  billion  to  a  bllllou 
and  a  half  dollars  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  They  actually  had  urgent  screened  ap- 
plications totellng  one  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars awaiting  action.  But  as  of  today,  the  ad- 
ministration asks  for  only  $700  million  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  has  dropped  Its 
request  for  any  long-term  program. 

How  can  the  Congress  proceed  with  any 
wisdom  under  Executive  leadership  of  this 
quality? 

Only  the  President  can  lead  and  Inspire 
the  people  to  do  the  Job  and  make  the  sacri- 
fices needed  to  protect  the  vltel  Interests  of 
thU  Nation. 

He  Is  not  doing  It. 

You  here  today  know  the  Importance  of 
the  psychological  front  In  this  protracted 
conflict  with  communism. 

In  our  country  we  have.  In  rich  measure, 
freedom,  religious  Ideals,  material  abun- 
dance, and  cultiiral  accomplishment. 

The  Communists  have  tyranny,  depriva- 
tion, and  compulsion.  Their  only  gods  are 
state  power  and  economic  materialism. 

Ne\'ertheless,  even  though  they  offer  only 
the  hope  of  material  progress,  they  are 
steadily  gaining  adherents  or  slaves,  all  over 
the  world.  It  Is  true  that  science  and  tech- 
nology have  opened  up  great  vistas  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  peoples. 

But  are  we  leading  the  world  toward  any- 
thing In  particular? 

Are  we  communicatJng  effectively  with 
peoples  who  still  dream  of  a  better  life  In 
their  generation? 


We  are  not.  We  do  not  even  equip  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  tools. 

For  want  of  funds,  our  information  pro- 
gram, our  cultural  relations  program,  our 
educational  exchange  program — are  all  kept 
on  short  leash. 

I  realize  there  is  considerable  reetstence 
to  these  programs  in  Congress.  But  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  ask  for  adequate  funds, 
or  ever  really  fight  for  them. 

I  have  said  only  enough  to  suggest  that  In 
a  wide  variety  of  fields  we  are  not  doing  what 
we  must  do  to  even  begin  to  win  this  con- 
filct  with  the  SIno-Sovlet  Empire.  There 
are  glaring  needs  across  the  board. 

Does  this  administration  point  out  the 
needs  and  ask  the  Nation  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice? 

It  does  not. 

Instead,  it  calls  on  us  to  worship  at  the 
altar  of  the  budget — and  not  Just  any  bujjget, 
but  its  own  conception  of  a  budget  which 
Is  balanced  by  looking  backwards. 

Does  this  administration  speak  the  words 
which  move  men's  souls  to  the  defense  of 
freedom? 

It  does  not. 

It  uses  the  great  publicity  power  of  the 
Office  of  the  President  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  the  real  needs  and  rivet  it  on  the 
account  books. 

It  has  appealed  to  instlncte  which  should 
be  subordinated,  and  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
pierce  public  complacency. 

It  labels  as  "reckless  spenders"  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices for  our  national  security  and  well- 
being. 

I  am  as  opposed  as  anyone  to  wasteful 
spending — In  business  and  In  government.  I 
have  always  fought  excessive  pa3rrolls,  du- 
plication, extra  conunlttees  and  commis- 
sions, useless  programs. 

But  It  Is  totally  unsound  to  describe  what 
Is  essential  as  wasteful  spending. 

All  wise  Investment  Is  sound. 

I  would  classify,  as  such.  Investment  In  our 
people.  Investment  In  our  cities.  Investment 
in  scientific  research;  Investment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resourcee^including  the 
greatest  resource— our  children. 

And  Investment  In  oiu-  allies  and  those  un- 
committed nations  who  some  day  will  have 
a  major  part  In  determining  the  destiny  of 
the  world. 

In  business,  after  making  a  major  decision 
for  plant  expansion,  a  president  doesn't  pre- 
sent that  decision  to  his  board  with  embar- 
rassment. On  the  contrary,  he  discusses  the 
proposed  expansion  ss  a  potential  asset,  rec- 
ommends it  as  such,  and  expresses  It  on  the 
asset  side  of  his  balance  sheet. 

Why  Is  there  such  pathetic  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  to  provide, 
for  all  the  people,  such  necessary  assets  as 
dams,  and  adequate  highways,  and  adequate 
defense? 

Why  do  they  treat  such  potential  assete 
as  liabilities? 

Far  from  "wasteful  spending",  these  are 
sound  investments  in  the  future  of  America. 

With  real  leadership  in  this  country,  we 
can  meet  the  Communist  challenge,  win  the 
conflict  and  stay  solvent  and  prosperous. 

To  do  this,  however,  we  must  have  two 
prerequisites  now  clearly  lacking. 

One  is  vision. 

The  other  Is  application  of  good  business 
management  to  Government. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  constructive  advice 
to  this  end — from  the  Rockefeller  report,  the 
Oaither  report,  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  and  many 
others. 

But  the  prophets  of  bankruptcy  in  this 
country  say  we  cannot  afford  to  do  what 
these  reports  all  recommend  that  we  do, 
becatise  that  would  result  in  a  deficit,  or  a 
rise  In  taxes. 


So  let  me  list  Just  three  areas  in  which, 
through  the  application  of  sound  business 
practices,  we  can  provide  more  funds  for  our 
needs,  without  raising  taxes  and  without 
deficit  spending. 

First,  we  can  save  billions  of  dollars,  and 
at  the  same  time  build  a  more  adequate 
defense.  If  we  stop  preparing  ourselves 
against  the  way  the  enemy  would  have 
attacked  10  years  ago,  and  start  preparing 
for  the  way  they  will  attack  now,  if  they 
attack  at  all. 

This  means  that  we  should  stop  building 
our  defenses  on  the  basis  of  the  traditions 
and  the  command  structure  of  World  War 
II,  and  start  building  them  and  operating 
them  in  recognition  of  the  nuclear  space 
age  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

As  an  example:  This  Nation,  each  year. 
Is  now  spending  over  $5>2  billion  on  a  con- 
tinental air  defense  which  Is  onnpletely  In- 
effective against  ICBM's  and  against  mis- 
siles launched  from  submarines. 

Most  of  this  gigantic  sum  of  money  is 
being  put  into  protection  against  long-range 
bombers,  even  though  for  some  time  our 
Intelligence  has  told  us  that  the  Soviete  are 
building  an  extremely  small  number  of  such 
bombers,  and  are  pouring  a  steadily  increas- 
ing percentage  of  their  resources  into  long- 
range  missiles. 

Also,  a  large  part  of  this  aSVi  billion  has 
been  spent  in  an  attempt  to  defend  our 
cities  with  ground-to-air  missiles  which,  in 
modern  warfare,  would  not  travel  far  enough 
to  reach  those  bombers. 

Another  example : 

In  this  year's  budget,  we  are  being  asked 
to  spend  some  $300  million  for  a  new  air- 
craft carrier  for  limited  wars— even  though 
we  already  have  plenty  of  carriers  for  that 
purpose. 

And  two  others: 

We  are  spending  too  much  money  on  tac- 
tical alrpower,  when  Ite  only  real  role  today 
Is  In  close  support  of  ground  troops. 

And  we  are  spending  far  too  much  on 
short-range  fighters  whose  usefulness  in  pos- 
sible futtire  wars  will  be  negligible. 

We  are  allowing  waste  and  duplication  to 
be  compounded  in  a  Military  Establishment 
In  which  honest  participants  admit  that 
service  friction  is  increasing  Instead  of  being 
reduced. 

We  still  have  no  true  semblance  of  senice 
unification. 

As  one  example,  the  taxpayer  is  supporting 
six  separate  air  forces  with  the  enormous  ex- 
pense which  results  from  such  duplications. 

To  the  next  illustration. 

We  could  raise  several  billion  dollars  in 
new  tax  revenue  at  existing  rates,  if  we  would 
enforce  the  present  tax  laws  as  they  should 
be  enforced. 

Only  this  month  the  Commissioner  at  In- 
ternal Revenue  testified  that  between  $25  and 
$26  billion  of  taxable  income  is  not  now  be- 
ing reported  for  tax  purposes. 

The  Commissioner  emphasized  that  sub- 
stantial additional  revenue  could  be  collected 
with  more  enforcement  personnel.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  each  additional  employee 
used  for  this  purpose  would,  in  1  year,  bring 
in  10  to  16  times  his  salary. 

Yet  again  in  the  name  of  Its  false  econ- 
omy, the  administration  has  cut  enforce- 
ment personnel  by  thousands. 

If  this  Is  economy.  It  Is  the  most  short- 
sighted economy  I  ever  heard  of. 

And  third,  if  our  economy  grows  as  it 
should,  and  operates  at  full  production,  we 
could  raise  far  more  revenue  at  current  rates. 

Right  now,  over  15  percent  of  our  eco- 
nomic capacity  lies  idle — and  of  course  one 
result  of  unemployment  is  smaller  revenues. 

What  we  need  Is  more  national  wealth  and 
production — more  production  every  year  to 
accommodate  our  growing  population,  our 
growing  needs,  and  our  growing  responsibil- 
ities. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  if  under  the 
present  administration  our  economy  had 
grown  as  fast  as  It  did  under  the  preceding 
administration,  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
would  have  flowed  into  the  Treasury. 

Under  present  world  conditions,  our  na- 
tion can  no  longer  tolerate  a  stagnant  and 


partially  idle  economy.  We  must  make 
whatever  investments  are  necessary  to  as- 
B\ire  the  high  rate  of  economic  growth  In 
turn  essential  for  security  and  prosperity. 

I  believe  in  this  country. 

I  believe  in  its  capacity  to  grow. 


I  believe  in  its  ability  to  snap  out  of  this 
complacency.  I  believe  that,  with  leader- 
ship, we  can  mobilize  our  energies  and  re- 
sources and  turn  back  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge, keep  the  peace,  build  a  better  world. 

I  have  faith  and  confidence  we  will  do  so. 

Thank  you  again  for  having  me  here  today. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1959 

—-  The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,    D.D.,    offered    the    following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  once  more  in  Thy 
great  mercy  the  white  scroll  of  a  new 
day  unfolds  before  us. 

At  this  altar  of  prayer,  set  up  so  long 
ago  by  our  fathers,  we  pause  asking  that 
Thy  enabling  might  may  vmdergird  our 
weakness. 

Inspire  and  guide  with  Thy  spirit 
these  servants  of  the  people — the  few 
among  the  many — lifted  to  high  pedes- 
tals of  power  and  responsibility,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  found  faithful 
stewards  of  the  Nation's  trust. 

May  they  be  led  to  wise  decisions  that 
shall  help  heal  the  wounds  and  bridge 
the  gulfs  of  these  embittered  days. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1959,  was  dispensed 
with.  

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Organization  for  Space 
Activities;  the  Antitrust  and  Monoc>oly 
Legislation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Latham  Castle,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

U.S.  COURT  OP  CUSTOMS  AND 
PATENT  APPEALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Eugene  Worley,  of  Texas,  to  be  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  App>eals. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  many  years  I  served  with  Judge 
Worley  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
my  state.  He  Is  a  judicious  man;  he  is 
an  able  man ;  he  is  consecrated  and  dedi- 
cated, and  he  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
public  service — as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  of  no  more  worthy  appointment 
that  has  been  made  than  the  elevation 
of  Jud^e  Worley  to  be  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  A.  Robson,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF   CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  aids  of  the  Senate, 
on  both  sides,  please  notify  the  legisla- 
tive review  committees  that  we  shall 
take  10  or  15  minutes,  or  whatever 
time  is  necessary,  for  the  morning 
hour;  and  then  we  shall  have  a  call  of 
the  calendar.  I  ask  that  they  an^nge 
with  the  clerks  at  the  desk  for  the  call 
of  the  calendar  as  soon  as  the  morning 
hour  is  concluded  and  as  soon  as  a  quo- 
rum call  is  had  thereafter. 


NOMINATION    OF    MRS.    CLARE 

BOOTHE  LUCE 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    under 

the  S-minute  rule,  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Luce. 

I  am  advised  that  since  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon some  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived telephone  calls  in  which  it  hu 
been  charged  that  I  followed  some  im- 
proper course  of  action  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  in- 
vestigating the  qualifications  of  Mrs. 
Luce. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  follow  any 
course  of  action  that  I  am  not  alwas^s 
willing  to  have  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
table.  But  when  a  nomination  in  the 
diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  is  be- 
fore this  body,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  follow  whatever  reliable  information 
is  given  to  me  In  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominee. 

In  my  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce,  I  stated  for 
the  Record  the  four  criteria  which  his- 
torically have  been  followed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  respect  to  passing  judgment,  im- 
der  the  advice  and  consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  on  a  nomination.  I  made 
very  clear  that  I  was  basing  my  objec- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Luce  on 
the  question  of  competency.  I  raised 
no  other  criterion  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  reliable  news- 
paperman came  to  my  office  and  said  he 
thought  I  should  call  a  certain  individual 
in  respect  to  the  issue  as  to  whether  Mrs. 
Luce  was  lacking  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
other  criteria;  and  of  course  I  made  the 
call.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of 
that  call  because  I  think  it  involves  mat- 
ters of  privacy.  But  in  the  course  of  it  I 
said,  "I  only  want  an  answer  to  this 
question";  and  I  put  the  question,  and 
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got  the  answer.  The  record  will  show 
that  I  carried  the  matter  no  farther  In 
raising  any  objection. 

I  understand  that  on  the  radio  and  In 
the  press,  charges  are  being  made  that 
I  followed  some  improper  course  of  ac- 
tion. Let  me  make  very  clear  that  so 
long  as  I  am  a  member  of  any  Senate 
committee,  whenever  a  nomination 
w-ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
is  before  the  Senate,  and  whenever  a 
que.stion  from  a  reliable  source  is  raised 
as  to  the  mental  competency  of  the  nom- 
inee. I  interul  to  make  inquiry,  and  to 
find  as  best  I  can  what  the  facts  are. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  the  matter. 
I  have  refused  to  discuss  it  with  the  press 
in  any  detail.  But  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  followed  a  course  of  action 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  an 
open  book,  and  I  was  carrying  out  my 
solemn  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
befoi'e  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

DisTsiBunoN  or  Ctrtain  Funds  to  Qvafaw 
TftiBK  or  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion of  funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in 

favor  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Use  or  CnriAtN  Funds.  Rklatinc  to  Potawa- 
TOMi  Indians,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawstoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawa- 
tomi  Indians  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

CBtnncATioN  or  Adequate  Soil  Stmvsr  and 
Land  Classitication,  McMCBta  Division. 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Rehabilitation  Proj- 
ect. Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secnetary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  c^assinca- 
tlon  has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
Mercedes  Division,  lower  Rio  Orande  rehabili- 
tation project,  Texas,  and  that  the  lands  to 
be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  irri- 
gation (with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rcpurr  on  Provision  or  War-Risk  Insurance 
AND    Certain    Marine    and    Liabiutt    In- 

SUR.\NCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war-risk  insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  March  31.  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRKSIDKNT  pro  tempore: 

The  petition  of  James  M.  Kurtz,  of  Fort 
Chaffee,  Ark.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 


House  bill  8369.  relating  to  the  readjust- 
ment pay  of  certain  warrant  cHUsen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Junior  Cham- 
Iser  of  Commerce,  of  Mount  Carmel,  HI., 
favoring  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone service;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repwrts  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing participation  in  the  Strasbourg 
Conference  (Rept.  No.  233);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing reprinting  of  House  Document 
No  451  of  the  84th  Congress. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  91.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  (Rept.  No. 
334);  and 

S.  Res.  110.  Resolution  to  print,  with  addi- 
tional copies,  a  report  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  HicKENLoopza  on  their  observations  of 
the  United  Nations. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL  LA- 
BORERS BY  SENATE  SERGEANT 
AT  ARMS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HENNINGS..  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  report  an  original  resolution, 
authorizing  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  to  employ  not  to  exceed  six  addi- 
tional laborers,  and  I  submit  a  report 
<No.  235)  thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  113)  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  during  the  period  ending 
on  June  30,  1959,  or  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960,  whichever  is  later,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to 
employ  not  to  exceed  6  additional  laborers 
at  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  91,740  per 
annum  each  payable  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT    ON   DISPOSITION    OF 
EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.  1826.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal -Aid 

Highway  Acts  of  1956  and  1958  by  extending 

the  approval  of  the  estimate  of  cost  of  com- 


pleting the  Interstate  System  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8. 1827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  participation  by  foreign 
governments  and  citizens  of  other  countries 
in  artistic  and  cultural  actlvitlet  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kum  Hung 
Seeto  and  Kum  Wo  Seeto;  and 

S.  1829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Luchner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  1830.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  164(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

8.  1831.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholaos 
Stamatios  Relllas;  and 

S.  1832.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Milorad 
Jovanovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  1833.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Bent's  Old 
Fort  near  La  Junta,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  strengthening  the  teaching  of 
English  In  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  wUen  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  <S.  Res.  113)  au- 
thorizing the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  to  employ  not  to  exceed  six  addi- 
tional laborers,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Henwikcs. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT       OP       FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACTS  OP  1956  AND  1958 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1956  and  1958  by 
extending  the  approval  of  the  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  an  additional  year  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Acts  in  three  respects: 

First.  It  extends  the  approval  of  the 
estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the  Intcr- 
.state  System  for  an  additional  year  or 
through  fiscal  year  1962. 

Second.  It  increases  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1962 
for  the  Interstate  System  from  $2.2  bil- 
lion to  $2.5  billion. 

Third.  It  suspends  the  operation  of 
section  209(g)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  to  permit  apportionment  of 
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funds  to  the  States  for  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962.  and  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
advanced  to  the  highway  trust  fund  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  209(d)  to 
cover  any  deficits  In  the  trmt  fund 
through  fiscal  year  1962. 

During  the  past  few  months,  many 
people  all  over  our  country  have  become 
alarmed  over  the  possible  deficit  that 
may  occur  In  the  highway  trust  fund 
at  the  end  of  flscal  year  1980.  The 
entire  future  of  the  national  highway 
program  Is  imperiled.  Curtailment  of 
the  highway  program  will  have  a  very 
serious  impact  on  many  segments  of  our 
economy.  This  is  true  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  where  a  substantial  road 
program  will  create  needed  employment. 
Highway  departments  in  many  States 
will  have  to  reduce  their  personnel. 
Contractors,  suppliers  of  equipment  and 
materials,  and  their  employees  will  be 
seriously  affected  if  this  program  is  in- 
terrupted or  delayed. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  held  hearings 
for  2  days  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  the  problems  encountered. 
Additional  hearings  are  anticipated  in 
the  near  future. 

On  December  31,  1958.  there  was  a  bal- 
ance of  $526  million  in  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Expenditures  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed revenues  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1959  and  1960.  which  will  use  up 
the  surplus  and  create  a  deficit  of  $241 
million  in  the  trust  fund  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1960  unless  additional  reve- 
nues are  provided.  The  deficit  would 
reach  $1,059  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1961.  and  $2,166  million  by  the  end 
of  1962,  assuming  the  authorized  appor- 
tionments are  made. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
advised  the  committee  that  because  of 
the  provisions  of  section  209(g)  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  forego  completely  any  ap- 
portionment of  interstate  funds  during 
calendar  year  1959  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961,  and  the  apportionment  during  cal- 
endar year  1960  for  flscal  year  1962  would 
only  amount  to  about  $500  million.  The 
authorization  for  1961  is  $2.5  billion,  and 
for  1962  it  Is  $2.2  billion.  After  fiscal 
year  1962,  Interstate  apportionments 
would  amoimt  to  about  $1.7  billion  or 
$1.8  billion  annually.  Apportionment  of 
funds  for  the  regular  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems would  not  be  affected  as  they  get 
first  call  on  the  funds  in  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

To  provide  additional  funds  for  financ- 
ing the  highway  program  without  waiv- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  209(g).  the 
President  recommended  in  his  budget 
message  for  1960.  that  motor  fuel  taxes 
be  temporarily  increased  by  1.5  cents 
per  gallon  effective  July  1.  1959.  and  re- 
main in  effect  through  fiscal  year  1964. 
He  also  recommended  that  funds  for  the 
forest  and  public  lands  highways  be  ob- 
tained from  the  trust  fund  instead  of 
from  the  general  fund,  a  new  tax  on  jet 
fuel,  and  that  the  tax  on  aviation  gaso- 
line now  going  into  the  trust  fund,  go 
into  the  general  fund.    The  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  transmitted  proposed 
legislation  to  Congress  on  April  3.  1959.  to 
carry  out  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  has  been  general  widespread  op- 
position to  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  at  this  time.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  advised  that  34  State  Gov- 
ernors have  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
any  increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax. 
Resolutions  opposing  such  an  increase 
were  offered  in  16  States  and  have  been 
adopted  in  10.  Alaska.  Arkansas.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  Nebraska.  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
and  Texas. 

Two  States  have  increased  gasoline 
taxes — New  York  from  4  to  6  cents  per 
gallon,  and  West  Virginia  from  6  to  7 
cents.  Still  pending  are  proposed  in- 
creases In  7  States. 

I  have  considered  the  various  alterna- 
tives that  are  possible  to  solve  the  diffi- 
cult problem  we  are  now  facing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  increase  the  taxes,  to  provide  for 
bond  financing,  or  to  allocate  additional 
Federal  excise  taxes  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

In  January  1961.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  a  study  of  the  cost  of  highways 
to  various  classes  of  users,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  highway  sys- 
tems by  both  users  and  ncnusers.  At 
the  same  time  a  second  detailed  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem will  be  available,  and  also  some  of 
the  results  of  the  Illinois  road  test  now 
being  made.  When  these  reports  are 
available,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
that  would  permit  the  highway  program 
to  proceed  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958 
approved  the  estimate  of  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  in  each 
State,  published  in  House  Document  No. 
300,  85th  Congress,  as  a  basis  for  making 
tho  apportionment  of  the  funds  author- 
ized for  the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal 
year  I960.  Public  Law  899.  85th  Con- 
gress extended  the  approval  to  cover  fis- 
cal year  1961. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  ex- 
tend the  approval  of  the  estimate  of 
cost  to  cover  fiscal  year  1962.  I  believe 
this  is  essential  as  no  apportionment  can 
be  made  for  1962  until  there  is  a  basis 
for  such  apportionment.  That  appor- 
tionment would  normally  be  made  in 
July  1960.  The  next  cost  estimate  will 
be  submitted  in  January  1961.  so  we  will 
not  have  a  revised  cost  estimate  avail- 
able when  the  time  for  making  the  1962 
apportionment  arrives. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958 
increased  the  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 
from  $2.2  to  $2.5  billion,  but  authorized 
no  increases  beyond  1961.  I  believe  that 
the  appropriations  for  1962  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  1960  and  1961. 
This  Increased  authorization  would  pre- 
vent any  dropoff,  or  curtailment  of  the 
highway  program  after  fiscal  year  1961, 
and  permit  States  to  continue  their 
planning  on  an  even  schedule. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958 
authorized    the    apportionment    of    all 


funds  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1959 
and  1960  to  the  States,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  209(g)  of  the 
1956  act. 

A  similar  procedure  appears  to  be  the 
most  desirable  course  to  follow  at  this 
time,  with  an  added  provision  that 
would  permit  the  use  of  appropriation 
of  repayable  advances  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 209(d)  to  defray  expenditures  made 
by  the  reason  of  such  apportionment. 

This  procedure  would  permit  the  ap- 
portionment of  $2.5  billion  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  and  prevent 
curtailment  of  the  program. 

There  are  now  7  States  using  1958 
interstate  funds  which  would  not  be  in 
any  trouble  if  no  apportionments  are 
made  for  flscal  years  1961  and  1962:  33 
States  including  West  Virginia  are  now 
using  1959  funds,  most  of  which  will  be 
used  up  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 
suid  9  States  are  now  utilizing  flscal  year 
1960  funds.  These  nine  States  are  the 
ones  that  would  be  seriously  affected  If 
apportionments  for  succeeding  years  are 
not  made.  Several  States  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  use  interstate  funds  at  a  faster 
rate  than  now  provided.  One  State  is 
now  expediting  improvement  of  the  In- 
terstate System  by  means  of  advance 
construction  projects  prior  to  appor- 
tionment of  funds,  and  several  other 
States  are  considering  similar  action. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  vast  program 
of  Improving  the  highways  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  have  made  commitments  to 
the  States  which  we  are  under  obligation 
to  carry  out.  Many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  contractors  and  suppliers  of 
equipment  and  material  are  depending 
on  this  program  for  their  livelihood. 
Large  amounts  of  highway  rights-of- 
way  have  been  purchased  and  people 
moved  from  their  homes  to  make  way  for 
new  highways.  To  curtail  the  program 
at  this  time  would  be  uneconomical  and 
a  serious  setback  to  the  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  our  highway  systems  in  which 
every  citizen  of  our  country  has  a  high 
stake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
May  5.  1959.  for  further  cosponsorship. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  :;rinted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1826)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1956  and  1958 
by  extending  the  approval  of  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  for  an  additional  year,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  94).  a«  amended.  Is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "the  flscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1900"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  June  30.  1901,  and  June 
30.  1902." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  loe(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  additional  sum  of 
$2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1902",  and  Inserting  U>  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowing:  "the  additional  sum  of 
$2,500,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1902." 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  209(g)  of  the  Act  approved  June  29. 
1950  (70  Stat.  400).  the  Secretary  of  Ck>m- 
merce  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  appor- 
tion among  the  several  States  In  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  all  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  flscal  years  ending  June  30.  1901, 
and  Jime  30.  1902.  for  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and  the 
Federal -aid  primary  and  secondary  highway 
systems,  Including  extensions  thereof  wtthln 
urban  areas.  To  the  extent  that  amounts 
In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are  Insufllcient 
for  such  purposes,  additional  funds  appro- 
priated to  such  Trust  Fund  as  repayable 
advances,  piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 200(d)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1950  (70  Stat.  399),  may  be  used  to  defray 
expenditures  resulting  from  apportionment 
to  the  States  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1901.  and  June  30.  1902.  and  prior 
flscal  years,  for  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  high- 
way systems,  including  extensions  thereof 
within  urban  areas. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  AT 
BENTS  OLD  PORT  NEAR  LA  JUNTA, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
citing real -life  saga  that  was  the  winning 
of  the  West  is  punctuated  vividly  by 
various  sites  and  locations  of  historic 
imt>ortance.  Indeed,  the  excitement  of 
those  days  is  being  portrayed  right  now 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  Life  magazine 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  shift  of  population 
has  desolated  many  of  these  spots,  some 
beyond  reconstruction.  It  Is  all  too  in- 
frequent that  a  part  of  the  old  West — 
so  much  a  part  of  those  who  live  in  my 
State — can  be  reclaimed  from  the  past: 
be  refurbished  and  maintained  for  those 
of  every  age  to  see.  study,  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  provides 
that  such  a  site  be  protected  from  dis- 
appearing. I  refer  to  Bent's  Old  Fort 
site  near  La  Junta,  Colo.  This  old  fort 
played  a  dramatic  role  in  our  American 
history  as  part  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
It  stands  today  in  ruins,  unprotected 
from  the  (>oundlng  of  time  unless  we  act. 

Recently,  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments,  in  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, recommended  that  this  site  be 
classified  as  having  exceptional  value  in 
illustrating  and  commemorating  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  historical  heritage. 

Bent's  Old  Fort  was  the  site  of  the 
first  trading  post  established  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Built  by  Charles 
and  William  Bent  in  1832,  it  served  as 
an  Important  stopping  point  for  trap- 
pers and  traders  l>etween  the  Missouri 
River  and  Santa  Fe.  It  served  as  an 
information  center  and  a  rallying  point 


for  the  surrotmdlng  settlers  in  times  of 
trouble. 

The  bill  would  establish  Bent's  Old 
Fort  as  a  national  historic  site  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  public  national  memorial  to 
commemorate  its  significant  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  West. 

The  bill  would  further  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire.  In 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  site  and 
buildings  as  he  sees  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  fort. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1833)  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national' historic  site 
at  Bent's  Old  Fort  near  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs. 


TEACHINa  OF  ENGLISH  IN  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  we  enacted  into  law  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  we  in- 
cluded two  major  programs  to  strengthen 
our  efforts  in  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem for  the  instruction  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. For  exactly  the  same  reasons 
that  the  teaching  of  other  foreign  lan- 
guages Ls  important  here  in  this  coun- 
try. Instruction  in  the  English  language 
is  critically  important  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  native  language  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
Spanish.  The  majority  of  the  students 
who  enter  the  public  schools  know  no 
English.  They  will  have  to  learn  Eng- 
lish in  the  English  classes.  The  lan- 
guage of  instruction  for  all  subjects,  ex- 
cept English,  is  Spanish.  English  is 
taught  as  a  special  subject  from  the  first 
grade  to  the  twelfth.  The  teaching  of 
English  is  done  almost  entirely  by  Puerto 
Ricans.  who  are  nonnative  speakers  of 
English.  The  training  they  need  is  in 
the  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign, 
not  a  native,  language.  The  method- 
ology employed  in  teaching  is  also  that 
of  teaching  a  foreign,  rather  than  a  na- 
tive, language.  All  the  foregoing  jus- 
tifies the  inclusion  of  English  in  Puerto 
Rico  among  the  "foreign  languages"  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act. 

It  Ls  of  utmost  Importance  to  national 
defense  that  Puerto  Ricans  l>e  able  to 
speak,  understand,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language.  Puerto  Rican  young 
men  are  all  subject  to  the  draft  and 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Puerto 
Ricans  already  know  natively  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  languages,  Span- 
ish. Making  them  competent  in  Eng- 
lish would  be  of  tremendous  strategic 
value.  Puerto  Rico  is  in  a  key  position 
with  reference  to  Latin  America,  with 
its  linguistic  and  cultural  link  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  as  well  as  to  Spain  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  main  purpose  of  title  ni  is  to 
strengthen  instruction,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  English  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  inadequately  prepared, 
both  in  acaden^  preparation  and  in 
the  English  language   itself.     Auditory 


aids  for  the  classroom  to  train  students' 
ears  and  to  be  a  model  for  their  tongues 
is  a  vital  need,  particularly  since  the 
teachers  are  not  native  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish. The  problem  of  supervision  of  such 
teachers  is  a  tremendous  one.  Title  III 
of  the  act  thus  offers  just  the  kind  of 
help  that  the  teaching  of  English  in 
Puerto  Rico  needs. 

Title  VI,  part  B.  is  also  designed  to 
help  Puerto  Rico's  situation,  as  it  at- 
tacks the  problem  at  its  roots,  viz,  the 
shortage  of  good  language  teachers. 
Through  the  setting  up  of  language  in- 
stitutes, it  seeks  better  teachers  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  student.  Our 
basic  problem  is  to  train  the  teachers 
who  are  now  teaching  in  the  new  teach- 
ing methods  and  the  new  instructional 
materials  for  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  second  language,  and  to  increase 
their  command  of  the  English  language. 
This  title  makes  it  possible  for  insti- 
tutes for  such  training  to  be  set  up  and 
gives  tremendous  incentive  for  both 
present  and  prospective  teachers  to  at- 
tend. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  only 
problem  which  has  developed  in  the 
early  operation  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  programs.  There  are  a 
niunber  of  others  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  For  the  most  part  I  be- 
lieve corrections  of  this  law  should  await 
a  complete  trial  so  that  in  revising  the 
law,  we  can  eliminate  as  many  problems 
as  possible  without  creating  new  ones. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  if  Puerto  Rico 
Is  to  gain  any  advantage  from  titles  3 
and  6  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  we  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  cor- 
rect this  oversight. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  which,  if  enacted, 
will  clear  up  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1834)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  assistance  for  strengthening  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Puerto  Rico,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Allott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
8is  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1959,  section  103  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law 
85-864)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  title  III  and  for  pur- 
poses of  training,  under  part  B  of  title  VI, 
Individuals  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  teaching,  or  supervising  or  training  teach- 
ers. In  Puerto  Rico,  the  English  language 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage In  Puerto  Rico." 


REPRESENTATION      OP      INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL 

CASES— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
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bin  (S.  895)  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  21,  1959.  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  LangirI,  I 
introduced  the  bill  (S.  1760)  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  return  to 
the  former  owners  oil  and  gas  rights  in 
certain  lands  acquired  for  the  Garrison 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  North  Da- 
kota, and  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  A  similar  bill,  in- 
troduced last  year,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AflTairs. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez  1,  and  he  is  agreeable  to 
having  the  bill  referred  now  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FREEDOM  COMMISSION  AND 
FREEDOM  ACADEMY— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1689)  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the 
science  of  counteraction  to  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy  and  for  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  leaders  in  a  total 
political  war.  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  MxmDxl  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Ml-.  Douglas),  on  April  15,  1959, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  EXECU- 
TIVE PRIVILEGE  BY  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that 
the  subcommittee  has  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  executive 
privilege  on  Tuesday.  May  5.  1959.  at 
10:30  a.m..  in  room  318 — the  caucus 
room — of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  represent- 
atives of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  who  will  testify  regard- 
ing the  citation  of  the  so-called  execu- 
tive privilege  by  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  as  au- 
thority for  withholding  certain  types  of 
information  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Previously  the  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Robert 
Keller.  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  regarding  this  subject, 
and  now  is  affording  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion the  opportunity  to  present  his  views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlitt  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


I  do  not  think  that  legislation  as  sweep- 
ing and  as  drastic  as  establishing  a  fish 
sanctuary  on  that  river's  watershed 
should  be  sponsored  in  chief  by  any 
Senator  except  one  helping  to  represent 
that  SUte. 

Should  either  Senator  Chthich  or  Sen- 
ator Dworshak  decide  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  salmon  sanctuary  on  the 
Salmon  River.  I  would  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  act  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  measure. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  STATES  FOR 
CERTAIN  FREE  AND  TOLL  ROADS 
IN  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF   BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17.  1959.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduced  the  bill  (8.  1714^ 
to  provide  equitable  reimbursement  to 
States  for  mileage  taken  into  the  na- 
tional system  of  defense  and  interstate 
highways.  My  colleague,  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Dodd) 
has  advised  me  he  desires  to  be  a  co-' 
sponsor  of  that  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  may  appear  as  a 
cosponsor  when  the  biU  is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FISH    SANCTUARY   PROPOSED    FOR 
IDAHO'S  SALMON  RIVER 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  leading  conservationists  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  urged  upon 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  create  a  fish  sanc- 
tuary in  the  Salmon  River  watershed, 
where  over  60  percent  of  the  spring  Chi- 
nook salmon  runs  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
are  spawned. 

Mr.  RoUin  E.  Bowles,  leader  in  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  member  of  the 
Oregon  State  Game  Commission,  is  the 
most  recent  to  visit  me  on  such  a  mission. 

I  favor  wholeheartedly  the  protection 
of  Columbia  River  migratory  fish.  I 
have  opposed  the  Nez  Perce  Dam  because 
it  would  blockade  the  Salmon  to  fish 
passage.  I  fear  that  our  salmon  industry 
and  sports  fishing  could  be  destroyed  if 
the  Salmon  River  is  lost  as  a  spawning 
area. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Salmon  River 
watershed  is  wholly  within  the  State  of 
Idaho — 100  percent  of  it.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  only  proper  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fish  sanctuary  on  the  Salmon 
River  be  sponsored  by  one  of  the  dls- 
tingiUshed  Senators  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
Dworshak  or  Mr.  Church.  I  would  be 
glad  to  serve  as  a  cosponsor  under  their 
able  guidance. 

But  when  a  river  Is  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  one  particular  State, 


PORT  BOWIE.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  this  session  I  inU-oduced  a  bin! 
S.  939,  which  would  establish  Fort  Bowie 
in  Arizona  as  a  national  historic  site. 
The  interest  in  maintaining  this  nearly 
100-year-old  fort  as  a  monument  to  our 
western  growth  was  evident  long  before 
this  bill  was  introduced.  However,  re- 
cently much  has  been  written  about  the 
fort  and  its  history,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  colorful  articles  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Opie  Rundle  Burgess,  of  Warren. 
Ariz.,  and  published  in  the  March  10  and 
11  Issues  of  the  Bisbee  Daily  Review. 
Because  of  the  historical  value  of  this 
two-part  article.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Bl«bee   (Ariz.)   Dally  Review, 
Mar.  10.  1950 1 

Fort  Bowie's  CoLomruL  Past 
(By  Opie  Rundle  Burgess) 
Recently  several  questions  have  beeo 
asked  pertaining  to  Port  Bowie.  Where  is 
the  old  fort?  Why  should  it  be  made  a 
national  monument?  I  have  vlsltPd  Ftort 
Bowie,  read  Its  history,  knew  the  late  Nell 
Erlckson.  who  was  a  soldier  at  the  fort,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  George  Crook,  also 
heard  stories  from  Mr*.  Wlckham.  who  lived 
there  during  Geroulmo's  days  and  heard 
stories  from  George  Dunn,  whose  father  was 
a  soldier  at  the  fort,  and  while  scouting  for 
Indians  found  ore  in  the  Bisbee  Canyon. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  these  two  questions 
In  story  fcM'm. 

Peace,  silence,  and  legend  ho\'ers  over  old 
Port  Bowie,  where  long  ago  war  clouds  blem- 
ished the  blueness  of  the  sky.  the  whir  of 
arrows  shattered  the  gentle  eveulng  breeze, 
and  the  solitude  of  mounUin  and  valley 
broken  by  smothered  screams  of  travelers. 
Journeying  through  Apacheland. 

Out  in  Eoutheastern  Arizona,  nestled  in 
one  of  nature's  cradles  in  the  extreme  north- 
em  range  of  the  Chlrlcahua  M:>untalns.  Ue 
the  ruins  of  Port  Bowie  In  Its  solitary  s\u- 
roundlngs. 

When  the  Gadsden  Purchase  was  ratified 
In  1854.  the  U.S.  Government  received  not 
only  miles  upon  mUes  of  worthless  land,  as 
It  ceemed  in  those  days,  but  with  the  land 
went  a  band  of  warring  Chlrlcahua  Apaches, 
that  the  Government  didn't  know  how  to 
handle. 

Down  through  the  years  without  the  pro- 
tecUng  arm  of  the  Government.  thU  most 
historical  landmark  has  been  vandalized  by 
man.  scorched  by  the  desert  sun.  and  beaten 
by  wind  and  storm  whUe  waiting  for  recog- 
nition of  its  colorful  role  of  30  years'  warring 
against  the  Apaches,  and  the  4  tragic  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  when  our  Government 
fought  for  its  destiny,  trying  to  hold  the 
Union  as  one.  and  not  as  a  house  divided. 

In  July  1862.  while  the  heat  of  the  deMrt 
became    unbearable,    and    the    ravaging    of 
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Apache  warfare  sizzled  with  extreme  violence, 
the  first  troop  from  California,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Roberts,  on  their 
way  to  the  Rio  Grande  diu-lng  the  beginning 
of  the  ClvU  War,  was  viciously  attacked  by  a 
large  band  of  Indiana  at  Apache  Pass.  After 
that  fight,  the  fort  was  establlahed,  and 
named  after  the  colonel  of  the  6th  Infantry, 
George  W.  Bowie. 

No  more  lonely  location  could  have  been 
choaen  for  the  fort,  but  the  reasons  were 
threefold.  Pint,  it  served  as  a  key  outpost 
to  the  U.S.  Army's  grueling  campaign  against 
the  Chlrlcahua  Apache  Indiana. 

Second,  the  fort  would  guard  the  springs, 
that  llfesavlng  fluid  so  precious  to  travelers, 
military,  and  their  animals.  The  soldiers 
would  also  escort  mall  carriers,  stagecoaches, 
and  wagon  supplies  through  Apache  Pass. 
Third,  the  fort's  geographical  position  during 
the  Civil  War  served  as  a  vital,  shorter  route 
from  California  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Without 
this  fort,  all  communications  and  troop 
movement  would  have  been  Jeopardized  as 
long  M  the  Apache  Indians  held  undisputed 
posBCWion  of  Apache  Pass. 

The  fort  was  built  In  2>4  weeks  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  5th  Infantry.  California  volun- 
teers. At  first,  moat  of  the  men  lived  In 
tents,  others  sought  refuge  in  caves,  and 
when  It  rained  the  water  poured  through 
the  ground  like  a  sieve.  The  fort  was  iso- 
lated. The  food  bad.  and  sickness  prevailed. 
Under  such  conditions,  officers  and  men  were 
transferred  frequently,  as  a  nerve-wracking 
vigilance  was  always  necessary,  for  their 
enemy  was  a  band  of  sly  savages.  There  were 
rarely  more  than  100  men  at  the  fort,  and 
often  as  few  as  60.  while  the  Apaches,  under 
the  leadership  of  Cochise,  and  Mangas 
Coloradas.  numbered  close  to  500.  With  such 
a  small  force  at  the  fort  they  could  do  little 
more  than  to  protect  the  sfnlngs  and  send 
,  escort  with  supply  trains  and  travelers 
through  Apache  Pass. 

Shortly  after  the  first  detachment  of 
cavalry  was  sent  to  the  fort.  Apaches,  with 
their  master  tactics  and  slyness,  managed 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  herd  guard 
and  made  off  with  the  entire  herd  of  cavalry 
horses. 

Complaints  of  the  conditions  of  the  fort 
were  sent  to  Colonel  Carleton.  who  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  new  fort.  This 
fort  was  laid  out  on  the  general  plan  of  all 
military  posts.  All  buildings  were  built 
forming  a  large  square  facing  the  parade 
ground  where  each  morning  reveille  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  hills.  Later,  the  clear 
call  of  a  bugle  brought  all  to  attention 
arotind  the  flagpole,  where  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  symtwllc  life  of  the  fort  and 
the  Union,  proudly  waved  in  that  far  removed 
lonely  spot,  but  It  gave  assurance  to  those 
soldiers  that  they,  too,  were  fighting  for  a 
cause.  It's  here  today  that  we  can  see  the 
renuiants  of  a  tragic  American  drama. 

We,  who  are  so  proud  of  Arizona  realize 
that  this  enchanted  land  is  crammed  with 
the  marvels  of  God's  handiwork.  There  are 
castles  built  In  the  fastness  of  stone  clUTs 
that  lurt  historians  to  try  and  knit  together 
the  broken  threads  of  a  lost  people.  Sunken 
Tillages  of  prehistoric  Indians  have  become 
a  playground  for  archeologlsts.  The  Colo- 
rado River  still  gnaws  at  the  earth's  sandy 
sides  fashioning  deeper  and  more  fantastic 
canyons,  and  on  mountain  tops.  eer.e,  pecul- 
iar turrets  and  domes  left  by  force  of  vol- 
canlsm  and  erosion.  All  these  attract  tour- 
ists to  our  State.  Tet.  solemn  and  stlU. 
Fort  Bowie  remains  an  orphaned  chUd. 

After  the  Civil  War.  and  years  of  a  gruel- 
ling campaign  against  the  warring  Apaches. 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  troops 
at  Arizona's  frontier.  It  was  then  when 
Fort  Bowie  was  abandoned. 

So  on  down  through  the  years,  the  silent 
tenantless  barracks  have  fallen  to  ruins.  The 
face  of  the  parade  ground  t>earded  with  cac- 
tus, and  tumble  weed.  The  clear  call  of  a 
bugle  no  longer  breaks  the  sUence  of  a  new- 


dawning  day.  but  in  Its  place,  the  sweet  trUl 
of  a  mocking  bird,  and  the  buzz  of  insects 
accentiiate  the  fort's  loneliness.  AU  day 
long  the  Sim  and  shadows  play  among  the 
ruins,  imtU  twilight  takes  over  after  the 
sun  slips  silently  behind  the  hUls.  throwing 
Its  gay  colors  of  fareweU  to  the  friendly 
clouds.  Then  night  closes  over  the  land 
and  hangs  its  tiny  lanterns,  the  stars,  to 
keep  watch  over  the  old  fort,  while  the  cool 
mountain  breeze  caresses  the  silent,  adobe 
walls  and  softly  hums — your  work  is  done; 
your  rest  well  earned;  slumber  on. 

But  recently  progressive  Arizona  is  not 
wUllng  that  this  historic  landmark  shovUd 
t>e  entirely  reclaimed  by  the  desert.  A  bill 
to  establish  Fort  Bowie  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment was  introduced  to  Congress  by  our 
UJ3.  Senator.  Citizens  and  the  National 
Advisory  Board  have  awakened  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  protection  for  this  outstand- 
ing mUitary  post,  for  probably  no  outfit  in 
the  Army  of  frontier  days  can  boast  of  a 
history  more  valuable,  or  typical  of  the 
American  soldier's  varied  career,  than  that 
of  Port  Bowie. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  fort  a  National 
Monument  are  many.  Fort  Bowie  Is  like  a 
priceless  history  book.  old.  yet  each  faded 
and  crumpled  page  tells  the  story  of  the 
tenacity  and  courage  of  both  officers  and 
men  who  were  not  afraid  to  face  danger  and 
imtold  hardship,  to  fight  a  cruel,  crafty 
enemy,  so  others  to  follow,  might  find  Arizona 
a  land  of  freedom  and  plenty. 

The  most  outstanding  corps  of  military 
officers  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  and 
their  heroic  deeds  are  found  throughout  the 
story,  such  men  as  Lt.  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan, 
who  came  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  Inspect 
the  soldiers  at  Fort  Bowie  before  starting 
their  gruelUng  campaign  against  Oeronimo 
and  his  renegades.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  of  the  UB.  Army.  Gen. 
George  Crook.  Gen.  Nelson  Miles.  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  all  checked  in  and  out  of  the  famous 
fort.  Others  under  their  command  were  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  who  led  the  first  campaign, 
trailing  the  Apaches  far  into  Mexico,  and 
who  was  killed  by  Mexican  troopers  while 
doing  aU  in  his  power  to  help  them  against 
the  Apaches.  Captain  Crawford's  body  was 
brought  back  to  Fort  Bowie  and  given  fiUl 
military  honors  for  his  heroic  sacrifice.  Gen- 
eral Crook,  with  military  escort,  then  took 
the  body  back  to  Crawford's  home  in  Ne- 
braska. Capt.  H.  W.  Lawton  was  chosen  as 
leader  of  the  second  campaign  under  General 
Miles.  He  and  General  Wood  were  the  only 
2  out  of  90  picked  men  who  finished  the 
1,500-mile  ueli.  Climbing  the  highest  i>eaks. 
then  descending  to  the  deepest  canyons 
through  the  heat  of  a  desert's  sun  In  June 
and  July.  Going  days  without  water  or 
cooked  food,  enduring  hardships  that  most 
men  could  not  take.  And  after  this  endur- 
ance trip,  and  finding  Geronlmo's  camp  in 
the  Sierra  Madres  In  Mexico,  Lieutenant 
Gatewood  alone,  and  without  firearms,  en- 
tered Geronlmo's  camp  to  aek  the  Apaches  to 
surrender,  which  was  recorded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  heroic  feats. 

And  as  the  pages  of  this  great  history  book 
are  turned  we  read  such  names  as  Cochise. 
Mangas  Coloradas.  Geronlmo.  Natchez.  Nana, 
and  Chato.  True,  they  were  the  enemy,  yet 
they  were  leaders,  every  one  of  them,  and 
played  an  lm]x>rtant  role  In  the  fort's  great 
drama.  We  also  read  of  Lieutenant  Rucker 
and  Sgt.  Jack  Dunn  while  chasing  Apaches, 
and  looking  for  fresh  drinking  water  entered 
a  canyon  and  by  accident.  Jack  Dunn  found 
what  most  men  would  desert  home  and  coun- 
try for,  earth's  greatest  treasures,  her  pre- 
cious metals.  But  for  love  of  their  flag  and 
loyalty  to  their  country,  the  two  men  tiimed 
away  from  the  beckoning  hand  of  liAldas  and 
returned  to  POTt  Bowie.  The  two  soldiers  in 
time  Intended  to  return  to  their  secret  can- 
yon, but  death  cheated  Lieutenant  Rucker 
from  his  share  of  riches  whUe  trying  to  save 


one  of  his  men  In  a  flash  flood.  Both  men 
were  drowned.  Jack  Dunn  was  cheated  of 
his  Ixknanza  by  the  betrayal  of  a  prospector. 
Years  later  this  canyon  was  named  Bisbee. 
and  for  78  years  has  ranked  as  one  of  the 
richest  copper  camps  In  the  world.  Port 
Bowie's  register  bears  the  name  of  a  great 
photographer,  C.  S.  Fly.  whose  Indian  pic- 
tures are  well  guarded  in  the  archives  of  our 
National  Capital. 

These  men  left  a  heritage  that  Arizona  is 
proud  of  today,  and  to  have  future  genera- 
tions know  their  story,  and  see  the  place 
where  the  story  was  made,  and  to  show  our 
appreciation  and  gratitude  toward  these 
heroic  men.  the  flag  they  so  valiantly  fought 
for  should  wave  over  Fort  Bowie,  and  over 
the  graves  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives, 
to  clear  the  traU  for  the  Union's  last  frontier. 
Arizona. 

Ironical  as  it  may  seem,  the  ruins  of  Port 
Bowie  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  warring 
Apache  Indians.  The  Chlrlcahua  Mountains 
was  their  home.  The  vast  expanse  of  valley 
their  hunting  ground.  For  several  genera- 
tions they  successfully  defended  their  be- 
loved land  from  the  Spaniards,  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  Americans,  but  finally  succumbed, 
only  when  their  own  kindred  joined  forces 
against  them.  In  less  than  75  years,  the 
descendants  of  those  warring  Apaches  have 
become  a  peaceful,  cai>able.  trustworthy,  and 
intelligent  race  of  people,  and  who  are  recog- 
nized as  among  the  best  cattlemen,  raising 
the  finest  Hereford  range  beef  In  the  West. 
And  cattlemen  from  Western  States  make  a 
yearly  trip  at  roundup  time,  to  buy  Apache 
cattle. 

In  thinking  of  Port  Bowie's  colorful  day 
we  can  close  our  eyes  and  visualize  a  great 
stage  set  alternately  with  high  rugged  moun- 
tains wooded  with  lofty  pines,  and  see  the 
valley  below  dotted  with  cactus,  mesquite. 
and  catclaw.  and  the  sUent  drawn  curtain 
reveals  the  old  fort  and  the  part  It  pUyed 
in  Arizona's  history.  On  this  stage  was  en- 
acted a  pageant  of  deep  drama,  as  colorful, 
and  as  thrilling  as  that  produced  by  any 
State,  for  that  campaign  against  the  vicious 
Apaches  ranks  as  the  most  arduous  of  fron- 
tier military  history,  and  for  the  brilliant 
work  of  her  officers  and  the  courage  of  her 
men.  Fort  Bowie  once  received  the  spotlight, 
but  the  Nation's  applause  soon  faded  with 
the  shadows  of  the  night. 


(Prom  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review. 
Mar.  11.  1959] 

PoKT  Bowix's  CoLoartn.  Past 
(By  Opie  Rundle  Burgess) 

The  opening  scene  of  Fort  Bowie's  great 
drama  shows  that  darkness  had  settled  over 
a  tranquil  wilderness  of  desert  beauty.  Bril- 
liant stars  studded  the  dark  sky  and  blinked 
down  upon  a  lonely  Sibly  tent,  glowing  from 
the  light  of  a  hanging  lantern.  Two  great 
actors,  leaders  both  of  them,  made  their  ap- 
pearance uix>n  the  stage.  Lieutenant  Bas- 
com  from  West  Point,  a  stranger  In  a  strange 
land  made  his  appearance  from  the  east, 
followed  by  60  men  clad  in  neat  well-fittted 
uniforms  of  blue,  representing  men  of  a 
mighty  nation.  Cochise,  the  greatest  of 
Ai>ache  chiefs  made  his  appearance  from  the 
west,  followed  by  a  ragged  group  in  their 
native  garb.  Their  frowsy  hair  hung  to  their 
shoulders,  and  bound  back  from  their  fore- 
heads with  a  soiled  bandanna.  They  too.  rep- 
resented a  mighty  tribe.  The  two  leaders  met 
with  no  cordial  or  friendly  handshake.  Lieu- 
tenant Bascom  under  a  white  flag  of  truce, 
had  summoned  Cochise  and  his  men  for 
council.  Bascom  eyed  Cochise  with  disdain 
and  distrust.  The  great  chief  felt  the  chill 
of  the  white  man's  cold  gray  eyes,  but  being 
an  Apache,  managed  to  conceal  the  suspicion 
in  his  own  eyes,  as  he  did  not  want  trouble 
with  the  white  man.  Lieutenant  Bascom 
beckoned  Cochise  and  his  men  to  enter  the 
tent. 
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The  Issue  of  that  conference  was  a  small 
one.  A  boy  and  some  cattle  had  been  stolen, 
and  Ooeblse  repeated  their  innocence,  and 
even  offered  to  help  find  the  child.  Lieuten- 
ant Bascom  looked  upon  that  ragged  group 
with  Intolerance  and  impatience,  and 
snapped  out  two  words,  "Arrest  them." 

Those  two  words  spoken  In  that  Slbly  tent 
out  on  a  lonely  Arizona  desert  burst  like  a 
bomb  and  touched  off  a  fiendish  war  that 
lasted  34  years.  Cochise  heard  the  words  of 
the  white  man,  and  aflame  with  hatred,  and 
outraged  by  the  violation  of  the  sacred  cus- 
tom of  council  slipped  to  the  rear  of  the  tent, 
whipped  out  his  knife  and  slashed  the  can- 
▼as  side  of  the  tent  while  his  warriors  strug- 
gled against  the  soldiers.  The  great  chief, 
and  all  but  three  of  his  men  escaped. 

The  stillness  of  that  Arizona  night  was 
shattered  by  blood  curdling  savage  outcries. 
And  the  thud,  thud  of  Apache  ponies  making 
their  flight  across  the  great  stage  as  night's 
blackest  curtain  fell  on  a  terrified  land.  In 
the  distance,  »  lone  coyote  emitted  a  mourn- 
ful wall,  an  omen  of  tragedy  and  death. 

A  curtain  of  misty  rays  of  a  new-risen 
•un  lightened  the  scene  of  the  second  act, 
and  chows  a  lone  Apache  high  on  a  rock 
facing  the  great  Chlrlcahua  Mountains  rend- 
ing up  a  smoke  signal.  Mangas  Coloradas 
and  his  warriors,  like  eagles  resting  on  a 
rocky  peak  read  the  signal.  It  was  a  mes- 
•age  that  Cochise  was  on  the  warpath.  A 
meuaga  that  meant  torture  and  death  to  all 
who  crossed  the  Apache  trail. 

The  time  was  1861,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grtat  lUp  »  troop  of  California 
volunteers  were  on  a  march  to  the  Rio 
Orande.  They  had  traveled  days  without 
water,  but  a«  they  neared  the  only  plaoe 
where  water  was  found,  Cochise,  Managas 
Ooloradaa  and  800  warriors  awaited  the  un- 
•uapMtlni  icUlUri.  The  ApaohM  held  thtlr 
Art  until  the  troops  were  well  Into  the  per- 
ptudlouiar  cliffs  of  Apaohe  Pass  before  they 
opened  fire  with  buUeu  and  arrows.  The 
■oldtara  fought  bravely,  but  of  no  avnll. 
Thvy  withdrtw  and  Captain  Roberta  rtformed 
hU  oommand.  Afnln  they  advanced,  but  the 
Apaohee  on  the  hilts  above  the  pass,  hiding 
behind  rooks,  trees,  and  oliimpe  of  bear  grnss 
drove  the  aoldleri  baok,  It  waa  then  when 
Captain  RoberU  played  his  trump  card.  He 
mounted  two  howltaers  on  wsguns  and  ad- 
vanced. Bursting  artillery  sheils.  soon  scat- 
tered the  bewildered,  yelling  Apnchea  into 
the  hllla,  and  the  soldiers  took  possession  of 
the  aprlnfs.  Many  years  later  an  Apaohe 
told  Captain  Roberts  they  never  would  have 

Eotten  through  the  paas,  if  the  eoldlera 
adn't  fired  wagons  at  them. 
The  laat  part  of  the  scene  shows  the  build- 
ing of  Fort  Bowie,  which  waa  built  by  the 
8th  Infantry  California  volunteers,  and  It 
waa  their  lot  to  remain  at  the  fort  to  guard 
the  aprlnga,  to  eaoort  travelers,  and  wagon 
tralni  through  the  pnaa,  The  building  of 
the  fort  was  an  essential  factor  during  the 
Civil  War,  as  all  Oovernment  soldiers  were 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  Arliona  frontier 
without  military  protection, 

Twelve  years  had  elapeed  ainoe  the  Apache 
fight,  Cochise  was  now  an  old  man,  and 
had  m»da  pence  with  the  white  man.  but 
Nntchea,  his  son,  and  Oernnlmo  fought  on. 
For  a  yenrs  Coohlae  kept  his  peace,  and  as 
the  curtain  lowers,  the  aoidlera  at  Port 
Bowie  locked  toward  the  wsat  as  the  setting 
sun  placed  a  r'iden  halo  above  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  far  off  In  the  distance  ihey 
watPhed  a  tenuous  ribbon  of  black  smoke 
unfurl  above  a  Jutting  cliff  of  Cochise 
Btronghold.  A  silent,  atrnnge  requiem  of 
aavagee.    Cochise,  their  great  chief  was  dead, 

Only  a  faint  light  atreak  on  tho  enatern 
■ky  signaled  the  approaching  dny  of  the  last 
act  of  Arieonn-B  deep  hlatopioiil  drama,  A 
time  of  coming  eventa  that  would  sprinkle 
golden  glowing  blessings  over  the  land, 

A  dust  cloud  far  down  the  eastern  corner 
of  the  great  stage  announced  the  coming  of 
hoineseekers,  fnrmsrs.  cattlemen,  nnU  pros- 


pectors. An  following  the  beckoning  rays 
of  a  promiaed  land,  Arizona,  but  when  the 
emigrants  reached  the  border,  they  found  It 
blocked  by  a  band  of  merciless,  warring 
Apaches. 

It  was  then,  in  188S,  when  the  eyee  of 
the  Oovernment,  and  all  eyes  of  the  Union 
were  focused  on  Port  Bowie,  which  became 
the  strategic  focal  point  of  this  great  drama. 
The  soldiers  of  Fort  Bowie  fought  strange 
and  weird  battles  against  savages  who  did 
not  come  out  in  the  open  and  flght,  but 
ambushed,  and  secreted  themselves  high  on 
the  mountains  with  Improved  guns  and 
plenty  of  ammunition.  The  hardships  and 
physical  sufferings  of  both  officers  and  men 
of  this  western  campaign  to  free  Arizona 
from  a  dreaded  menace  Is  unbelievable,  yet 
the  soldiers  of  Port  Bowie  knew  their  para- 
mount duty  was  to  get  Oeronlmo.  leader 
of  the  hoetlles,  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
General  Crook  took  the  leading  role  of  the 
first  campaign.  Six  months  the  soldiers  un- 
der Captain  Crawford  trailed  the  Apaches. 
Their  days  were  padded  with  hardships,  trag- 
edy, discouragement,  and  later  the  pressed 
resignation  of  their  beloved  leader.  General 
Crook,  brought  on  by  dlsgrunted  officers  in 
Washington.  DC.  when  the  fulflllment  of 
their  mission  was  succeesful  to  the  point 
of  having  Oeronlmo  surrender,  but  on  the 
night  before  they  reached  Port  Bowie,  Oer- 
onlmo obtained  "Tlswln."  a  fiery  corn  drink, 
and  breaking  his  promise  to  Oeneral  Crook, 
fled  back  to  the  hills,  taking  a  small  band  of 
Apaches  with  htm, 

The  scene  does  not  change,  but  rage  and 
the  tempo  of  deeialon,  "Oet  Oeronlmo,  dead 
or  alive,"  became  the  urgent  demand  of  the 
Oovernment.  Oeneral  Nelson  Miles  then 
takes  the  leading  part  of  this  final,  and  most 
Important,  campaign  that  brought  an  end 
to  Apache  warfare. 

The  clear  call  of  Boots  and  Baddlea  re- 
Bounded  over  the  parade  ground  and  echoed 
back  from  the  hllla.  The  Jingling  of  spurs 
and  the  creaking  of  leather  were  heard  aa 
00  picked  men  and  their  officers  mounted, 
and  waited  for  tlie  oommand  to  march,  while 
over  their  heads  the  American  flag  snapped 
a  salute  of  Godspeed,  and  good  luck. 

The  Oovernment  sent  the  best  they  had 
In  men  and  supplies.  An  added  S.ooo 
soldiers  patrolled  the  deaert  from  Ariaona 
to  Mexico,  General  Wood,  Asalatant  Burgeon 
of  the  United  Btatea  Army,  and  Captain  Law- 
ton  with  their  men,  trailed  Oeronlmo's  bloody 
trail.  Words  have  failed  historians  in  de- 
acrlbing  the  torture  and  other  hardshipe 
the  men  endured  while  marching  l.ftoo  mllee 
through  the  heat  of  the  aummer,  over  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  down  deep  canyons,  and 
over  a  desert  filled  with  oaetua  and  rattie- 
anakes. 

After  8  months  of  marching  to  the  point 
of  exhnviatlon,  Oeronlmu'a  camp  waa  reached 
In  the  llerra  Madre  Mountains  in  Mexico, 
This  time  he  saw  that  thrre  was  no  eecnpe 
for  him.  ao  aurrendered  to  Lieutenant  Oate- 
wood,  who  waa  ordered  by  Oeronlmo  to  come 
to  hta  camp  alone  and  unarmed.  Which  he 
did.  Oeronlmo  greeted  Oatewood  as  a  long- 
lost  friend  and  beggetl  for  his  life,  also  the 
Uvea  of  his  followers,  Oeronlmo,  who  had 
never  had  mercy  on  anyone,  now  begged  for 
meroy, 

On  Heptember  i,  1(180,  the  soul-stlrrlng 
ecene  of  Arlaona's  great  pageant  for  freedom, 
peace,  and  prosperity  was  ushered  In  by  the 
brilliant  rays  of  sunshine,  touching  not  only 
the  mountains  nnti  valleys,  but  sending  rnya 
of  hope  and  happiness  Into  the  henru  of 
loved  ones  left  behind  at  Port  Bowie,  when 
a  courier  arrived  at  the  fort  with  a  message 
that  Oeneral  Miles,  ofTlcere,  soldiers,  and 
their  booty  of  war.  the  hoetlle  Apaches,  would 
arrive  later  that  day. 

The  sun  had  slipped  far  toward  the  west- 
em  hills  when  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
aweet  call  of  a  bugle  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  returning  aoldlere.    That  arrival  was 


spectacular,  dramatic,  and  t»reathtaking. 
Oeronlmo  sat  erect  on  his  horse  and  rode 
beside  Oeneral  Mllee.  who  had  met  them  at 
Skeleton  Canyon.  A  strange,  pitiful,  dirty 
group  of  Apaches,  moat  of  them  women  and 
children,  trailed  behind  them.  Then  came 
Oeneral  Wood  and  Captain  Lawton,  the  only 
2  of  the  original  00  picked  men  who 
trailed  Oeronlmo  and  his  small  band  from 
Port  Bowie  back  to  Fort  Bowie.  When  these 
two  men  started  on  that  campaign  they  were 
sturdy  in  muscle,  stalwart  In  body,  and  vi- 
brant with  the  prime  of  life.  They  returned 
bent,  thin,  weary,  and  worn,  but  their  hag- 
gard faces  lightened  with  a  sparkle  of  joy 
as  they  were  cheered  by  the  spectators,  for 
they  knew  they  had  fulfllled  their  mission. 

"Attention,"  came  the  command.  Every- 
thing stopped.  For  a  moment  on  that 
great  stage  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence 
until  the  soiled  blanket  about  Oeronlmo's 
shoulders  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  roee  In 
his  stirrups,  and  gazed  across  the  valley 
toward  Bonlta  Canyon,  his  stronghold. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him.  The  clicking  of 
triggers  from  every  soldier's  gun  broke  the 
deathly  alienee.  Oeronlmo  then  dis- 
mounted and  walked  slowly  toward  Oen- 
eral Miles,  and  like  a  blade  of  a  sharp 
sword,  Oeneral  Miles  slashed  cutting  words 
of  Oeronlmo's  deceit  a  treachery.  "Oeronl- 
mo, you  have  lied.  You  have  murdered. 
Tou  have  stolen  cattle  from  the  Americana 
and  the  Mexicans,  and  you 'have  brokMl 
every  promise  that  Cochise  made  to  th* 
White  man."  Thoee  worda  aevered  the  hoe- 
tiles  from  Arlauna  forever. 

Oeronlmo  stood  before  the  white  man,  a 
defeated  warrior.  His  reign  was  over.  The 
minutes  that  followed  were  filled  with 
strained  tension  until  the  wagons  rolled 
unto  Uie  parade  gruund.  and  soon  were  filled 
with  Apaches.  Aa  they  Isft.  the  4th  Cav- 
alry Band  played  "Auld  Lang  Myne.  Should 
auld  aoqualnunoe  be  forgot."  The  loud 
Jeering  and  laughing  from  the  aoidlera  and 
spectaUirs  waa  not  appreciated  by  Oeronlmo, 
The  long  memorHbte  day  signed  off  with  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  splashing  the  sky  with 
blnalng  colors  of  gold,  red,  and  orntige,  Mid 
against  thnt  glorlotis  background,  the 
Apaches  rode  away  to  their  new  home  In 
Plorldn. 

The  twilight  soon  erased  the  color  from 
the  Bky.  and  alnwly  night  drew  her  curtain 
over  a  happy  land  aa  the  evening  breeM 
whispered,  "We  salute  you.  brave  soldlera 
of  Purt  Bowie." 


PAnK  SERVICE  ADVISOHY  BOARD 
APPROVES  EARLY  ACTION  ON 
OREGON  DUNES  SEASHORE  AREA 

Mr,  NEUBEROER.  Mr,  Prr«ldent, 
•nnouncemcnt  wna  made  yenterdny  of 
action  by  the  Advlaory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Porka  for  Inolualon  of  eight  new 
area*  In  the  National  Park  Syitem,  One 
of  the*e  happily,  la  the  Oregon  Dunea 
National  Seaahore  Area,  X  am  ex- 
tremely pleaaed  and  heartened  by  the 
deeialon  of  the  National  Park  Advlaory 
Board,  bfCBUMc  l  have  Introduced  a  bill— 
S,  1828— to  accompllah  that  purpoae. 

The  Board 'a  decision  afllrma  the  recre- 
ation value  of  the  unique  Oregon  coutal 
dunea.  Thla  ahould  domonitrate  to  the 
people  of  my  Bute  the  widespread  sup- 
port In  the  Nation  for  eatabllahment  of 
this  great  aeaeoait  recreation  area  un- 
der our  National  Park  Service.  Their 
declilon  makes  more  evident  than  ever 
that  those  working  for  the  proposed  na- 
tional seashore  area  are  acting  In  the 
best  mteresU  of  Oregon  as  a  tourist  cen- 
ter. It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  enact  thli 
legislation  Into  law  during  the  Bflth  Con- 
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gress.    Oregon's  seacoast  would  benefit 
vastly  in  travel  potential  by  its  passage. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  by  the  statements 
In  support  of  the  Oregon  dunes  seashore 
area  by  the  distinguished  Oregon  editor, 
Mr.  William  M.  Tugman,  who  publishes 
the  Port  Umpqua  Courier  at  Reedsport. 
Mr.  Tugman  was  editor  of  the  Eugene 
Register -Ouard  for  25  years,  and  has 
received  nimierous  awards  and  wide- 
spread recognition  for  his  newspaper 
work.  Mr.  Tugman  is  an  efTective 
spokesman  for  establishment  of  the  Ore- 
gon mines  National  Seashore  Area,  and 
I  ask  consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks,  a  news  story  from  the 
Eugene  Register-Ouard  of  April  25.  1959, 
with  his  views  and  comments  on  the  val- 
uable park  development  proposal.  I  also 
aak  consent  to  include  an  Associated 
Press  news  story  about  action  of  the 
Park  Service's  Advisory  Board,  and  a 
Department  of  Interior  press  release  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

COAR  FvBuaitBR  Backs  Duns  Parx 
(From  the  Eugene,  (Oreg.)  Reglster-Ouard) 

WUIIam  M.  Tugman,  publisher  of  the 
Beedeport  newepaper.  Port  Umpqua  Courier, 
told  the  Eugene  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Forum  Friday  noon  here  that  he  favors  the 
proposed  eetabllahment  of  a  National  Sea- 
•hore  Reoraatlon  Area  In  the  aand  dunee  be- 
tween Beedeport  and  Florence. 

Tugman  was  one  of  nine  Douglas  County 
ettlsens  who  were  gueeta  of  the  chamber  at 
a  regular  meeting  In  the  Bugene  Motel.  The 
visttore  told  about  recreation  and  aeenlo  at- 
traotlona  of  the  Beedaport  area,  and  called 
fur  mutual  promotion  of  Lane  and  Douglas 
Counties'  reortatloa  and  economic  potentials 
by  oltUMna  of  both  counties. 

The  newspaper  publisher,  who  waa  editor 
of  the  Bugene  Begiatfr-Ouard  for  25  years 

Clor  to  becoming  his  own  publisher,  was 
trodueed  by  Bugene  Chamber  President 
Arthur  P.  Martini.  Martini  deeortbed  Tug- 
man as,  "a  man  who  doM  more  on  slow 
bell  than  moet  of  ua  can  do  oa  fuU  apeed 
ahead." 

Tugman  aald  that  Senator  RicNAao  L. 
lfit;eiaaWi  propoeal  to  eeubllah  the  recre- 
ation area  la  well  founded.  National  Park 
Bervloe  officials  from  Ban  Francisco  and 
Washington,  D.O..  vlalted  with  Beedaport 
area  citlaens  and  "answered  all  of  our  quae- 
tlona  aatiafactorlly,"  Tugmar  said. 

Znduatry  ooxOd  eontinue  to  run  its  Indus- 
trial waste  disposal  lines  through  the  dunes 
to  the  ocean  if  the  Federal  Oovernment  took 
over  the  propoeed  area,  the  editor-publisher 
said, 

Tugman  Is  chairman  of  the  advisory  oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Oregon  State  park  ayatem.  Me 
said  that  Oregon  had  10  million  vlaltors  iMt 
year  and  that  State  reoreatlon  facilities  are 
rapidly  becoming  utilised  to  capacity. 

The  propoeed  national  park,  he  said,  would 
be  "an  Integrated,  cooperative  program  for 
development  of  that  wonderful  natural 
area."  The  Boy  Soout  and  Oirl  Soout  faelU- 
tiee  and  the  SUte*a  Moneymoon  Park  eouth  of 
Florence,  he  said,  would  "not  be  Unpaired 
In  the  least." 

Zn  addition,  he  obeeryed,  "For  every  tai 
aaeeeement  dollar  that  la  taken  away  by  the 
project,  we'll  have  many  doUars  created  (by 
tourist  trade  and  Federal  Oovernment  expen- 
ditures in  the  park) ," 

In  ooncluaion  he  said,  "In  light  of  the 
entirely  reasonable  poUoy  of  park  offleiala, 
we  have  much  more  to  gain  than  lo  lose  by 
havUig  the  Oovernment  in  there, 

"Zn  aniu  of  aU  the  uproar  to  the  north 
of  ua  (from  Florenee  area  oitiaena  who  pro- 
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test  the  plan)  Fve  had  letters  from  resort 
owners  from  Florence  who  think  very  much 
as  we  do  in  favor  of  the  projKtsal,"  he  added. 
Additional  speakers  representing  Douglas 
County's  Salmon  Harbor  at  Reedsport;  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard  station  at  Winchester  Bay; 
the  Douglas  County  parks  department:  and 
other  groups  attended.  A  motion  picture 
showing  salmon  fishing  facilities  at  Salmon 
Harbor  was  also  shown. 

Washington. — The  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks  today  recommended  Including 
eight  new  areas  in  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Board's  report,  submitted  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton,  propoeed  that 
he  seek  congressional  approval  of  bills  to 
establish  as  national  shoreline  areas: 

1.  Portions  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

3.  Padre  Island,  Tex.,  near  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

3.  Indiana  Dunes,  Ind. 

4.  Oregon  Dunes.  Oreg. 

It  recommended  for  Inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System : 

1.  The  Wheeler  Peak-Lehman  Caves  re- 
gion of  the  Snake  River  In  Nevada. 

2.  The  Hubbell  Trading  Post,  Canada, 
Ariz. 

3.  A  34.000-acre  area  near  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  which  has  particular  slgnlflcance  as  a 
tall  graae  prairie  to  be  set  aside  as  a  national 
park, 

4.  A  short  grass  area,  the  site  atiU  to  be 
solected. 

Nahonal  Parks   Advmort   Board  ScRMrre 

RaCOMMRNOATIONS   TO   SBORITART    SKATON 

Nine  reoommendatlone  from  the  Advleory 
Board  on .  National  Parka,  Klatoric  SItea, 
Bulldlnga,  and  Monumenta  were  aubmltted 
todfty  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Beaton. 

Pointing  out  that  it  has  eenalatently  sup- 
ported efforts  to  salvage  and  protect  the  Na- 
uon'B  outstanding  natural  shoreline  areas, 
the  Board  recommended  that  the  Secretary 
report  favorably  on  bllla  now  pending  In 
Oongreea  intended  to  establish  aa  national 
ahorellne  areaa  portlona  of  Cape  Cod,  Maaa.i 
Padre  Zaland,  Tex.;  Zndlana  Dunea,  Znd,; 
and  Oregon  Dunea,  Oreg,  The  Board  recom- 
mended that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  ad- 
veree  ueee  in  any  of  thoee  areaa  aa  qutekly 
as  possible. 

The  Board  further  expressed  Its  hope  that 
the  Seoretary  will  view  with  favor  and  lend 
his  aupport  to  the  principle  of  eetabllahlagi 
In  the  other  relatively  few  remaining  auit- 
able  areaa,  ahorellne  reeervatlona  aa  entitles 
different  In  atandards  and  admlnlatratlon 
from  national  parka,  monuments,  or  historie 
St tee. 

Amplifying  en  recommendations  for  ap- 
proval of  eongressional  bills  for  Nttlng  aside 
Padre  Island  as  a  ahorellne  area,  the  Board 
advised  that  thla  approval  be  oontingent 
upon  atepe  being  taken.  Immediately  upon 
paseaffe  of  the  enabling  legislation,  to  elimi- 
nate all  proepeotlng,  drilling,  and  produc- 
tion of  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals.  Such 
hoetlle  uee,  the  Board  stated,  rendera  Padre 
Island  inappropriate  for  preeervatlon  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 

During  its  1-day  meeting,  juat  concluded 
in  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va„  the  Board 
elected  Frank  B.  Maaland,  Jr„  of  Oarllale, 
Pa„  as  Ita  new  chalrmaas  Dr.  Bdward  B, 
Daneon,  director,  Muaeum  of  Northern  Arl- 
Bona,  Flaaataff,  as  seoretary,  and  Harold  P. 
Fabian,  Salt  Lake  City,  ehalrman  of  the 
Utah  Bute  Park  and  Meoreation  Oommia- 
slon,  aa  vice  chairman. 

Other  recommendations  presented  to  Sec- 
retary Beaton,  in  the  Board's  oapaolty  as  his 
adviser  oa  National  Park  Servlea  matteea, 
favored  three  additional  areaa  for  Inolusion 
in  the  National  Park  System,  They  are: 
the  Wheeler  Peak-tiehman  Oavee  region  of 
the  Snake  Miver.  Nevadai  the  Xubbell  trad- 
lag  poet,  Oanada.  Aria.,  and  a  14,000-acre 


area  near  Manhattan,  Kans.,  which  has  par- 
ticular significance  as  a  tall-grass  prairie  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  national  park.  The  Board 
also  reconunended  selection  of  a  short-grass 
area  for  inclusion  in  the  park  system. 

The  Wheeler  Peak -Lehman  Caves  region 
was  reconunended  because  of  its  recognized 
scientific  values  and  because  of  findings  that 
have  determined  It  to  be  representative  of 
the  niimerous  Orecf  Basin  mountain  ranges 
and  as  such  of  national  sig^flcance,  the 
Board  indicated. 

The  Hubbell  trading  post  was  recom- 
mended for  classification  "as  of  exceptional 
value  under  the  terms  of  the  Historic  Sites 
Act."  The  Secretary  was  advised  that  the 
trading  post,  founded  in  1876,  lllxistrates  in 
an  exceptional  way  a  nationally  Important 
phase  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
the  part  played  by  reservation  traders  in  the 
settling  of  the  West  and  bringing  about  an 
understanding  by  American  Indians  of  the 
white  man's  way  of  life.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  post  Is  now  available  for  preserva- 
tion and  that  "Its  loss  would  forever  impov- 
erish our  understanding  of  a  major  phase  of 
our  heritage." 

The  Board  further  advised  the  Secretary  of 
its  conclusions  thnt  the  Dodge  City  ruts  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  Kansas,  and  the  grave 
and  monument  at  Sioux  City.  la.,  of  Ser- 
geant Floyd,  who  waa  aaeooiated  with  the 
Lewla  and  Clark  Expedition,  are  not  of  ex- 
ceptional value  under  terms  of  the  Historic 
Bltee  Act.  It  did,  however,  recommend  that 
the  Floyd  grave  and  moniunent  be  preMrved 
and  administered  by  the  State  of  Zowa  or 
other  suitable  agency.  The  Board  pointed 
out  that,  by  appropriating  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  memorial,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment had  already  reeogalaed  the  oontrl- 
button  of  Sergeant  Floyd  eommenaurate  with 
hia  aeoompliahmeata  toward  the  auoeeaa  of 
the  Lewis  and  Olark  Expedition. 

Zn  another  recommendation,  the  Board 
urged  that  the  funds  for  the  aeauisttien  of 

gark  lands  recommended  by  President  Blsen- 
ower  In  the  10ftO  budget  meeeage  to  Oon- 
greea be  reatored  as  originally  preeeated  and 
emphaslaed  the  urgent  importanee  of  aequir« 
Ing  lands  of  seenle  as  well  as  historie  value 
recommended  by  the  President. 

In  urging  reetoratlon  of  the  funda  included 
la  the  budget  message  and  which  have  been 
cut  by  aetloa  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee,  the  Board  said  that  eaeh  year's  delay 
in  land  acquisition  aeee  many  altee  of  na- 
tional acenie  or  hiatorie  importanee  destroyed 
or  so  mutilated  that  their  value  Is  forever 
lost  to  the  people  of  Ameriea. 

Zt  further  stated  that  eaeh  year's  delaf 
seee  developments  on  inheldiafs  within  park 
boundarlea  that  will  make  future  aequlsl- 
tlon  more  eostly  or  prohibitive:  will  result 
la  greater  diAoulty  la  ateetlai  the  needs  aad 
demands  of  aa  explodlag  rate  of  populatioa 
Increase;  and  that,  due  to  lack  of  neoeeeary 
funda,  would  eventually  coat  the  Oovern- 
ment far  more  eaeh  year  thaa  preseat  eoeta. 

The  Board  also  reeommsaded  eertala  aew 

Eaidellnee  eonoernlng  the  preservation  of 
latorie  altee  and  bulldlnga  under  the  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Klatoric  SItea  and  Build- 
ings. 

Thla  reoommendatlon  emphaslaed  that 
hiatorlcal  preeervatlon  In  the  United  States 
ahould  be  a  eooperatlve  effort  of  Federal, 
State  and  looal  governments,  patriotic  or- 
ganlaations,  and  olvio-mtaded  groups,  and 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  not  at- 
tempt to  administer  all  slgnlfloaat  hiatorio 
si  tea  throughout  the  Nation, 

The  Beard  aald  that  the  Federal  Oevera- 
meat  should  not  seek  ownership  of  excep- 
tional hlstorleal  aad  aroheologlcal  sites  al- 
ready held  la  public  or  eemlpubllc  owaer- 
ship,  but  instead  shotild  give  enootiragement 
to  the  State,  munioipallty,  or  orgaalaatloa  la 
their  preNrvatloa  efforts. 

The  Board  eald  sites  of  exceptional  value 
in  nonpublic  ownership,  suitable  for  and 
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BMd«d  bjr  lh«  NttlOBAl  Park  fytUm  to  round 
out  Its  intorprttaUoB  of  Am«rlo«ii  hlatory, 
ibould  b«  ineludMl  la  th«  lonf-nmit  Na« 
Uonal  Fftrk  lyttom  plan. 

rrior  to  111*  l-day  mMtlnff  whteb  optnMI 
April  10.  th«  BoMrd  vUlt«d  Mmimmw  N»- 
tloaal  Military  Park,  Va.,  iita  of  tht  opening 
battla  of  tht  OtvU  War,  and  InipMttd  tht 
park. 


POOR  ACOUSTIC  QUALXTXI8  OF  TNI 
SINATI     CKAMBIR*NXID     FOR 

FISCAL  LIOI8LATION 

Mr.  WILIY,  Mr.  FrMidtnt,  th«rt  la 
a  Itnt  In  tht  irtat  po«m  by  Rudyard 
Xlplliti  which  r«ftri  to  tht  tlmt  whtn 
*'Tht  tumult  and  tht  ihoutini  ditt." 

Mr.  Prttldtnt.  I  atttndtd  tht  mtmo- 
rial  lervlct  for  tht  latt  Stnator  Taft. 
It  wa«  btautlfully  conduottd.  What  Im- 
prttttd  mt  partloularly  waa  tht  fact  that 
ont  could  htar  tvtrythlng  aald.  When 
tht  Chaplain  of  tht  Stnatt  utttrtd  hla 
vtry  rtmarkablt  praytr  It  waa  htard 
with  diatlnotntaa  all  over  tht  tnoloaurt 
and  out  into  the  atretta. 

I  did  not  pay  lo  much  attention  to  tht 
matter  at  tht  Ume,  but  when  I  left  tht 
irounda  ont  of  my  oonaUtuenU  aald, 
"Stnator.  why  can  wt  not  htar  what  la 
going  on  In  the  Senate  like  we  heard  out 
here  today?  What  la  tht  troublt?  Many 
of  you  Stnatort— and  I  do  not  mtan  you, 
Senator,  btcauie  your  volet  oarrlet— do 
not  apeak  vtry  loud.  Tht  majority 
Itadtr  and  tht  minority  Itadtr.  whtn 
thty  addrtaa  tht  Prtaldlng  OCBotr,  can- 
not even  be  heard  in  tht  back  atata  of 
the  Senate  Chamber,  to  say  nothing 
about  tht  galltrlta.  Wt  reprtaent  the 
American  public.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  la  going  on." 

That  waa  a  challenging  aUtement.  but 
it  confirmed  the  poalUon  which  I  had 
taken  on  a  previous  occaaion/  If  the 
l>rayera  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate 
could  be  htard  In  the  Stnatt  in  tht  aamt 
way  they  were  heard  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  the  memorial,  they  would 
have  a  great  effect,  because  they  are 
beautiful,  inspirational  prayers. 

What  is  the  answer?  I  say  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  should  have  the  proper  Instru- 
ment in  front  of  him  so  that  his  voice 
could  be  heard.  There  are  Senators 
whose  voices  are  of  a  low.  guttural  na- 
ture, and  we  cannot  understand  what 
they  say. 

I  insisted  once— and  a  few  other  Sen- 
ators Joined  me — that  it  was  important 
for  the  Senators  as  well  as  the  people  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate. 
Much  of  the  business  transacted  in  this 
Chamber  is  transacted  in  subdued  voices. 
I  say  definitely  that  the  voice  of  the 
Vice  President  and  the  voice  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  when  they  are  engaged 
In  answering  those  who  represent  the 
majority  or  the  minority,  shoiild  be 
heard,  and  many  times  they  cannot  be 
heard  beyond  my  seat. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  feel  it  is 
very  important,  in  the  days  ahead,  since 
we  face  really  challenging  problems,  to 
consider  this  matter.  While  we  have 
had  matters  under  discussion  such  as 
those  of  yesterday,  which  are  important, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  more 
important. 


Soma  of  tht  Important  thinga  art: 
What  are  we  dolni  about  the  budget? 
What  ire  we  dolni  about  the  taxea? 
What  are  we  dolni  about  Oovemment 
apendlng  ?  What  are  we  doing  about  fac- 
ing the  reaponalbilitiea  not  only  of  today 
but  of  tomorrow? 

I  repeat,  there  are  40  million  American 
bondholdera  who  are  finding  their  bonda 
being  dtprtciattd  taoh  day.  Why  la 
that  trut?  It  la  trut  btcauat  wt  art 
not  mtttlng  tht  probltm  of  looking  for 
Incrtaatd  taxta,  or  atopplng  loopholta 
whtrtby  otrtaln  taxta  art  tacaplng. 

Thtrt  art  ISO  million  inauranct  policy 
holdtra,  who  paid  for  thtir  poliolM  In 
100-otnt  doUara  and  whoat  BO-otnt  dol- 
lara  art  now  going  down  furthtr  in  valut. 
What  art  wt  doing  about  that? 

The  policyholdtra  aay.  "Stnator.  what 
ahould  wt  do?"  I  will  anawtr  thtm. 
Wt  ahould  fact  up  to  the  tconomlc  facta 
of  life.  Wt  ahould  att  the  facU  aa  thty 
art  and  havt  tht  unmlUgattd  fortitudt 
to  fact  thtm.  Whtn  wt  fact  thtm.  wt 
can  aupply  tht  anawtr.  I  aay  tht  anawtr 
la  to  be  found  in  a  vtry  almpit  and 
constructive  manner. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  Ntw  York,  an- 
aweitd  the  challenge,  in  apltt  of  hla 
friends  and  In  spite  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  hla  moat  close  associates. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  aald  the  SUtt  budgtt 
had  to  bt  balanced,  and  he  wtnt  to  work. 
Ht  got  tht  economists  to  aay  what 
ahould  bt  done  with  relation  to  increased 
taxta,  and  taxes  were  Increaaed.  Of 
courat.  that  la  aomtthing  wt  muat  fact 
up  to. 

I  am  thinking  in  ttrma  of  tht  40  mil- 
lion bondholdera— tht  ptople  who  have 
saved  thtir  money,  tht  peoplt  who  put 
up  the  money  with  which  to  oonduct  the 
affairs  of  the  country  when  the  money 
waa  needed.  I  am  thinking  of  the  in- 
aurance  policyholdtra  who  havt  paid  in 
their  money  on  premiums.  I  am  alao 
thinking  of  the  children  of  tomorrow. 
What  kind  of  Inflationary  challenge  will 
they  have  to  meet?  I  am  thinking  of 
folks  living  on  pensions,  on  social 
security. 

Tes.  do  nothing — ^knock  a  bigger  hole 
in  the  dollar  and  look  out  for  breakers 
up  ahead. 

Or  face  the  challenge  without  fear 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  threat  of  inflation. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  do.  We 
must  let  the  public  hear  what  is  going 
on.  We  must  let  the  words  spoken  from 
the  chair  of  the  Vice  President  and  from 
this  floor  be  heard.  We  must  let  each 
Senator  take  a  stand  on  the  questions  I 
have  raised. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


UNITED  STATES-INDIA  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
4  and  5  more  than  60  United  States  and 
Indian  political  flgures.  industrialists 
and  scholars  will  meet  here  In  Washing- 
ton to  participate  in  a  15-session.  2  day 
conference  on  opportimlties  for  public 
and    private    cooperation    by    the    free 


world  In  India's  Monomle  dtvtlopmtnt. 
Rtpreeentatlvu  of  more  than  100  com- 
panlea,  organiaatlona,  and  governmental 
agenoiea  of  the  United  Statea  and  India 
will  attend  the  aeaaiona. 

The  conference  will  be  oonctmtd  not 
mtrtly  with  gtntraliaing  and  thtoriiUng 
about  tconomlc  dtvtlopmtnt:  rathtr,  it 
will  dtal  with  tht  apeoifle  problema  of 
ont  country—India.  Tht  aim,  too,  ia  to 
dtttrmint  how  natlona  that  fttl  a  rt* 
aponalbillty  for  tconomlc  progrtM  bt- 
yond  thtir  own  bordtra  can  aaalat  with 
tht  dtvtlopmtntal  probltma  of  another 
country. 

According  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnaton,  chair- 
man of  tht  Commltttt  for  International 
Economic  Orowth,  and  of  tht  conf  trtnct, 
ItadtralUp  to  a  largt  txttnt  la  drawn 
from  tht  bualntta  community  of  our  Na- 
tion and  othtr  tndtavora.  Ita  purpoat 
will  bt  twofold :  First,  to  help  define  and 
illuminate  the  urgent  probltma  of  eco- 
nomic and  aocial  development  confront- 
ing tht  peoplt  of  India  today;  and.  atc- 
ond.  to  seek  more  tfftctlvt  mtthoda  of 
international  economic  cooperation  to  bt 
applied  in  tht  tconomlc  aaaiatanot  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Johnaton  haa  invited  all  of  tht 
Members  of  the  Congreaa  and  their  aUffa 
to  attend  any  of  the  15  aeaaiona  which 
tht  Commltttt  for  International  Boo- 
nomlo  Orowth  will  hold  during  Iti  1-day 
meeting.  For  all  of  us.  no  matter  what 
may  be  our  opinlona  of  tht  probltms  and 
proceaaea  of  Inttmational  tconomlc  co- 
operation. I  belltvt  thtrt  will  bt  much 
information  of  value  to  bt  galntd  from 
thttt  mtetlnga.  I  conunend  thia  con- 
ference to  the  attenUon  of  Senators.  I 
requeat  unanlmoua  consent  to  havt 
printed  at  thia  point  in  tht  Rxcord  a 
supplemental  statement  and  conference 
program,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  full  listing  of  subject 
matter  and  discussion  leaders. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  state- 
ment and  program  wtrt  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
Statucsnt  bt  Sxnatob  WnsT 
Tha  UnltMl  SUtM-Indla  Oonfer«nc«  on 
Boonomlc  Cooperation  U  spoaaored  by  flv» 
outBt&ndlng  American  organlaatloni  whose 
leadership  U  drawn  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  bualneaa  community  of  our  Nation  aa 
well  as  leaden  In  other  endeaTors.  Further, 
the  contributing  sponsors  who  are  helping 
to  make  this  conference  possible  number 
among  them  some  of  our  major  business 
and  banking  concerns  with  broad  experience 
In  economic  affairs  In  many  parts  at  the 
world. 

I  am  referring  to  the  national  conference 
on  India  and  the  United  States — 1869.  which 
has  been  organized  by  the  Committee  for 
International  Economic  Orowth  and  which  Is 
cosponsored  by  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, the  Asia  Foundation,  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  and  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Among  the  companies  which  are  contribut- 
ing sponsors  are  the  Bank  of  America. 
N.T.  &  S.A.,  the  Bunge  Corp..  the  Carborun- 
dum Co.,  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Unes, 
Johnson  &  Johnson  International,  Kaiser 
Engineers  Overseas  Corp.,  K&lser  Aliunlniun 
*  Chemical  C<M-p.,  K.  A.  Export  Co..  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc..  Merck,  Sharp  ft  Dohme  Interna- 
tional. Pflaer  International,  Inc..  Standard- 
Vacuimi  OU  Co..  Union  Carbide  International 
Co.,  and  Willys  Overland  Export  Corp..  and 
Isthmian  Steamship  Company. 
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Tha  ilal  ot  dUtlngulshed  parUotpanu  and 
aptaktn  laoludas  mora  than  eo  authorltlM; 
bualneaa  tsacutlvaa  of  tht  Unitad  itatas  and 
from  India  who  will  ba  in  Washington  •»• 
praaaly  for  this  matting:  India  ■paelallata 
from  mora  than  11  VM.  unlvarsltlMi  and 
fouadailona  with  broad  Arst-haad  axparlanoa 
In  Intarnatlonai  acuuomlo  affairs  and  the 
problema  of  Indian  aconomlo  davtlopmanl; 
rapraaantatlvaa  uf  Intarnatlonai  finanoa  or- 

Ianlaatloni;  and  offiolsli  of  Oovarnmtnu  of 
ndla  and  tht  Unuod  sutat,  ineludlng  tha 
dUUniutahad  Prasldtnt  uf  Uit  tanata,  tha 
Nonorabla  MtoNAaa  M.  Nuun,  and  two  of  my 
aaltemad  oollaaguaa  uf  tht  Poralf  n  Rtiatlona 
Oemmlttaa.  Sanaior  NuMrNssv  and  Stnatur 

KlNHIBV. 

Moal  iratlfylni  U  tht  oonoantraUon  of  this 
eonfaranct  on  tht  dttnlltd  prncttcAl  icruUny 
of  Indian  touuomio  dtvtlopmtnt  in  t«rmi  of 
Industrial  policy,  small  buaincss,  cummu< 
nlty  dtvtlopmtnt,  tht  opportunltitt  for  prU 
vata  autarprlst  and  othtr  bedrock  toonumlo 
facta  of  lift  In  India  of  Importanct  to  that 
nation  and  of  Importance  to  any  country, 
Bvich  aa  ours,  intartatad  In  sconnmlc  dtvelnp- 
mtnt  In  a  dtmooratio  fraratwurk  which  pro- 
vldta  opportunlUaa  for  prlvatt  capital  u 
wall  aa  govarnmtnt-u>-govtrnmtnt  aid. 

It  ta  partloularly  noteworthy  that  among 
the  Indians  who  will  be  In  Washington  for 
this  algnincant  meeting  art  tht  Honurable 
H  V.  R.  Itngar,  Qovtrnor  of  tht  Ittatrvt 
Bank  of  India  and  ont  of  tht  ehltf  archi* 
teeta  of  Indta'a  eounomlo  programs;  tht 
Honorable  B.  K.  Nehru.  Indta'a  Oommlaslonar 
Oaneral  for  Soonomlo  Affair*,  and  tht  Hon- 
orable Aaoka  Mahta,  mambtr  of  tht  Indian 
Parllamtnt  and  ont  of  India's  moat  out- 
apokan  antl-Communlau,  and  a  nurabar  of 
India's  laading  induatrlallata  whoaa  buainaaa 
actlvltlat  art  truly  rtprtaantatlva  of  tht  Tl|or 
of  private  tnttrprlat  In  India  today. 

Indta'a  Ambn*sador  to  the  United  Statea, 
RIa  Bxcellrncy  M.  C.  Cbagla,  and  a  former 
US.  Ambasaitdor  U»- India,  tht  Honornbla 
Chaatar  Bowlaa,  art  alau  participating  In  tht 
conftrtnot,  aa  ara  Mr  John  D  Rockelellrr  3d 
and  tht  Honorable  AveroU  Harrlman,  both 
of  whom  have  recently  returned  from  tx- 
tenalva  visits  to  the  country  which  la  tht 
aub)eot  of  the  meeting:  our  Aaalatant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Mr.  Otorga  Lodgt:  Miss 
Barbara  Ward,  the  dlatlngulahed  economist 
and  author:  and,  in  fact,  a  whole  array  of 
persons  especially  qualified  to  probe  this  sub- 
ject for  the  benent  of  all  of  us  Interested  In 
lulernatlonal  tconomlc  affairs. 

CIBO  National  CoNmtrNCC  on  Indu  and  tui 
UNrrcD  Statxs.  Mat  4  and  B.  1969,  Mat- 
rtowxa  HoTBL,  Washinoton.  D.C. 

•fONUAT,  MAT  « 

9-9  :S0  a.m.:  Registration. 

9:30  a.m.-ia  noon:  Morning  session. 

Opening  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Honorable  Eric  Johnston;  "The  Importance  of 
Indo-Amerlcan  Relations  In  Today's  World," 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  H.  E..  M.  C.  Cbagla. 
the  Ambassador  of  India;  "The  Bases  of  U.S. 
Interests  In  India."  The  Honorable  John  P. 
Kennedy,  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts; "India's  Development:  Problems 
and  Programs,"  The  Honorable  B.  K.  Nehru, 
Conunlssloner  Oeneral  for  Economic  Affairs 
of  India. 

13  noon-12:30  pjn.:  Recess. 

12:30  p.m.:  Luncheon  session. 

Remarks  and  Introductions  by  the  Chair- 
man; "The  Free  World  Stake  In  India's  Fu- 
ture," Miss  Barbara  Ward  (Lady  Jackson). 

3:30  pjxx.:  The  afternoon  session. 

Remarks  by  the  Chairman;  "India.  China 
and  the  West."  Mr.  Frank  Morses.  Editor, 
the  Express  Newspapers.  India;  "India's  5- 
Year  Plans:  Results  and  Alms,"  H.  V.  R. 
lengar.  Governor.  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 
Discussion:  Leon  Keyserllng,  former  Chair- 
man, President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale,  Princeton  Univer- 


sity. Panel:  "Bole  of  Amarloan  Induatry  In 
Indian  Devalopment"!  Mlohaal  Wabattr,  Ai- 
Blatant  to  tht  Praaldant,  Johnaen  and  John- 
aon,  International;  Karbart  Karlf,  Praaldant. 
Harli  Maaufaeturlng  Oo. 

t-t  p.m.;  Bteaaa. 

1:10  p.m.:  Dinner  aaaalon. 

Opaning  Btmarka  by  tha  Chairman,  John 
D.  AockefaUar,  Id,  Prttldtnt  of  the  Asia  lo- 
eltty;  "Introduetlona  by  tht  Toaatmuter," 
Tha  Nonorablt  Irlo  Juhnttoni  "An  Indian 
Vltw  of  tha  VJA,"  Tha  Kenorablt  Aaoka 
Mthta,  M.Pm  Parllamtntary  Ltadtr  of  tha 
PraJa  Boeiallat  Party:  "An  Amtrlean  Vltw  of 
India,"  Tha  Nonorablt  AvtrtU  Harrlman. 
Pormtr  Oovtrnur  of  Ntw  YoiH, 

IVaUAT.  MAT  a 

•  am,«l:IO  am,;  Plenary  aaaalon, 

Opaning  Ramarka  by  tha  Chairman:  Ad- 
drtaa by  Tht  Honorablt  OMaana  BowtiiB, 
Mtmbar  of  Congraat  from  Oonnaetlcut. 

10  a.m.^ia  noon:  Bla  almultanaoua  panel 
dlaouaalona: 

1.  "Indta'a  Rola  In  World  AffaU'a":  Dr. 
Phllllpa  Talbot,  DIcaetor,  Amtrtean  Unlvar- 
attlaa  PItId  Staff  (Chairman);  Prof.  Bona 
Barkaa,  Univtraity  of  Southtrn  California; 
Prof.  Mlchatl  Brtchtr,  McOlU  Unlvtnlty: 
Prof.  Norman  Palmar,  Univtraity  of  PtnnayU 
vanla:  Prof.  Qulnoy  Wright,  Univtraity  of 
Virginia. 

a.  "Tht  PollUoal  Scant  In  India":  Ballg 
Harrlaon,  aaaoolatt  editor,  tht  Ntw  rcpubllo 
(chairman):  Dr.  Burton  Marahall,  tha  Car- 
negie FoundatiOM  Aioka  Mehta,  M.P.,  par- 
liamentary leader  of  tha  Praja  Soolallat 
Party;  Prof.  Richard  L.  Park,  Univtraity  of 
California:  Prank  Moraaa,  editor,  Expraaa 
Nawapapera  of  India. 

a.  "Industrial  Policy  and  Program":  Bha- 
rat  Ram.  InduatrlalUt,  Naw  Delhi  (ohalr- 
mukW  Oardintr  C.  Meant,  aconomlo  con- 
aultant:  I.  O.  Patel,  Alternau  Kxtoutlva 
Director,  International  Monetary  Fund;  Dr, 
Antontt  Knoppera,  praaldant,  Merck  Bharpa 
A:  Dohma.  International. 

«.  "Objtcuvca  and  Raaouroaa":  Prof,  Wil- 
fred Malanbaum,  Maaaachuattta  Inatltutt  of 
Ttchnology  (chairman);  Laon  Keyatrllng. 
economic  oouaultant;  Prof.  Max  Mllllkan. 
Maaaachuattta  InatltuU  of  Technology;  H. 
V.  R.  tengar.  Qovernor,  Rtatrvt  Bank  of 
India;  Ocorga  F.  Qant,  tha  Ford  Founda- 
tion; P.  S.  N.  Prasad.  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development;  B.  N. 
Adarkar,  International  Monetary  Fund. 

5.  "Agricultural  Development":  Dr.  Carl  C. 
Taylor,  consultant  In  rural  development 
(chairman):  B.  J.  Patel.  president.  All  In- 
dia Cooperative  Union;  Dr.  Clifford  Taylor, 
University  of  Maryland;  Albert  Mayer,  archi- 
tect and  town  planner;  J.  S.  Raj.  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

6.  "Small  Industry  In  the  Indian  Econ- 
omy": Dr.  Eugene  Staley,  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  (chairman);  Rev.  James 
Bema.  8.J.,  Georgetown  University;  James  T. 
McCrory,  director,  community  relations,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  P.  Oovlndan  Nalr,  Economic 
Minister,  Embassy  of  India. 

12-12 :30  p.m.:  Recess. 

12:30-2  p.m.:  Luncheon  session. 

Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Hubert  Htjmphret,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota; "Round table  talk:  India  and  American 
Opinion:  Myth  and  Fact",  an  Informal 
roundtable  discussion  by  a  group  of  leading 
American  and  Indian  writers  and  commen- 
tators, Miss  Barbara  Ward  (Lady  Jackson); 
William  Stringer,  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor; Lawrence  Splvak,  producer,  "Meet  the 
Press";  Harold  Isaacs,  author  of  "Scratches 
on  the  Mind";  Prank  Moraes,  editor,  Express 
Newspapers  of  India. 

2-2 :  15  p.m. :  Recess. 

SA.  "Tradition  and  Change":  Prof.  W. 
Norman  Brown,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(chairman):  Prof.  Milton  Singer.  University 
of  Chicago;  Prof.  K.  8.  Nllakanta  Sastrl, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  B.  B.  Mlsra,  Uni- 
versity of   Wisconsin;    Dr.   Flemmie  P.   Kit- 


trail,  Howard  Unlvaralty:  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Oraif,  author, 

lA.  "Private  InterprlN  in  India":  llatthaw 
Kutt.  lawvar  and  author  (chairman);  Ar- 
thur Phllllpa.  gtnaral  oounatl,  Oodfray 
Oabot,  Inc.;  J.  Dtlano  Hitch,  praaldant,  tha 
Dorr-OUvar  Co.;  0. 1.  Xrlahna  Moorthl,  eoun- 
aalor,  Oommlaalon  Otnaral  for  loonomle 
Affairs  of  India;  P.  Chtntaa  Rao,  atcrttar^, 
Ptdaratlon  of  Indian  Chambara  of  Commarca 
and  Industry. 

4A,  "Batarnal  AaaUtenea  to  India") 
Prof.  Mas  MlUlkaa.  Maaaaohuaatte  IntUtute 
of  Ttehnology  (chairman);  Prof.  Arthur 
Bmlthlaa,  Marvard  Univtraity;  I.  O.  Patel. 
Internatteaal  Moattary  Fund;  Pradarlek  L. 
Kolborn.  Itflilatlva  aaalatent  to  Btnator 
XaNNSDv;  Mart  Parry,  tha  Davalopmant  Loan 
Fund;  Otoffray  Wllioa,  UJC.  Tttuury  and 
Bupply  MlMlon. 

iA.  "Tha  Community  Davalopmant  Pro- 
gram": Albart  Mayar,  archltact  and  town 
planntr  (chairman);  Dr.  Carl  Taylor,  oon- 
aultant  In  rural  dtvalopmant;  Prof.  Richard 
L.  Park,  Unlvaralty  of  California;  Dr.  Aaoka. 
Mahta,  MP.,  Ntw  Dtlhl;  Jack  Oray.  Ttxaa 
A.  Ji  M.;  Dr.  Arthur  Moahtr,  Ooundl  on  Eco- 
nomic and  Cultural  Affalra. 

tA.  "Problanaa  of  Labor  and  llanagamtnt 
In  Indta'a  Dtvtlopmtnt":  Prof.  Charlaa  A. 
Myara.  Maaaaohuaatte  Xnatltute  o(  Ttehnol- 
ogy; Hon.  Otorat  Lodgt,  Aaalatant  Saertiary 
of  Labor;  Prof.  Van  Duaan  Xannady.  UnlTar- 
alty  of  California;  Dr.  Subblahn  Kannappan. 
Unlvaralty  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Morrla  D.  Morrla. 
Unlvaralty  of  Waahlngton;  Mr.  Harry  Pollack, 
AFL-CIO. 


RETXRBMENT  OF  OBOROE  B.  BIQOB 

Mr.  QRBBN.  Mr,  Prtaidtnt,  tomor- 
ix>w,  AprU  SO,  Qtortt  B.  Biftt  will  rtUrt 
from  hit  position  aa  Spocial  Aaalatant  on 
Ftdtral-SUU  Probltma  to  tht  Storttary 
of  Uit  Dtp&rtmtnt  of  Htalth,  Bducation. 
and  Wtlfare.  With  hia  tduoaUon. 
traiiUnr,  and  txptrltnot  in  aoolal  atcu- 
rity  matttra.  ht  haa  eontributtd  much  to 
tht  adminiatratlon  of  our  aocial-ateurity 
program,  and  I  trust  his  retiremtnt  will 
be  only  from  the  Department  and  not 
from  the  fields  of  aocial  security  in 
which  he  is  so  well  versed. 

Mr.  Blgge  was  bom  in  Michigan,  and 
taught  in  rural  schools  there  before  go- 
ing to  the  University  of  Michigan.  He 
received  a  doctor'a  degree  in  economica 
and  taught  ait  the  university.  t 

Moving  on  to  Brown  University  as  a 
professor  of  economics,  he  later  became 
head  of  the  department  of  economics. 
While  at  the  university,  he  served  on 
various  public  boards.  As  Governor  of 
the  State.  I  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mission on  interstate  compacts  affecting 
industry  and  labor,  and.  also,  on  the 
cotton  textile  industrial  relations  board. 
He  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
commission  I  selected  to  draft  the  first 
unemployment  compensation  law  for 
Rhode  Island.  When  that  legislation 
was  enacted  I  appointed  him  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation board. 

In  1937  I  reccwnmended  George  Bigge 
to  the  late  President  Roosevelt  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  succeed  the  former 
and  late  Governor  Winant  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  then  served  on  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  during  its  formative 
years  to  1946  and  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  its  sovmd  development  As  Di- 
rector of  Pederal-State  relations  for  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  from  1947  to 
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1953,  and  as  Special  Assistant  for  Fed- 
eral-State Relations  In  the  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  since 
1953,  his  sound  judgment  and  wise  coun- 
sel have  been  of  great  value.  His 
consistent     Interest    has     strengthened 

Federal-State  grant-in-aid  programs 
throughout  the  country.  He  served  as 
a  departmental  representative  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  its  deliberations. 

During  1945  and  1946  he  served  as 
consultant  on  social  security  with  Amer- 
ican Military  Qovemment  in  Germany. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  years  of  his 
Government  service  he  has  shown  his 
interest  not  only  in  all  aspects  of  health, 
welfare,  and  social  insurance  in  this 
country,  but.  also,  in  those  of  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

George  Bigge's  intellectual  integrity, 
his  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  his  con- 
sideration for  others,  have  won  him  the 
esteem  of  his  associates.  His  qualities 
of  character  and  his  devoted  public 
service  warrant  public  recognition. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  wish  Mr.  Bigge 
happiness  in  his  retirement,  and  trust 
that  his  services  will  be  available  to 
those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  social- 
security  matters. 


HISTORIC  MILESTONE  IN  PACIFIC 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  historic  day  for  our  Pacific  rim  na- 
tions. 

The  50,000th  flight  of  a  Pan  American 
Clipper  takes  off  today  for  Honolulu, 
Guam,  and  Manila. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  flown 
this  route  since  it  was  first  opened  in 
1935  can  reflect  upon  the  part  they  have 
played  in  pioneering  air  travel  across 
the  Pacilic  Ocean. 

So  that  this  occasion  may  be  appro- 
priately marked  in  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  I 
hold  in  my  hand  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pan  Amkkican  To  Marx  60,000th  PACinc 
Plight 

Pan  American  World  Airways  will  observe 
the  60,000th  flight  of  a  Clipper  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  April  29.  Pan  Am  began 
commercial  operations  across  the  world's 
biggest  ocean  on  November  23.  1635,  when 
the  famous  China  Clipper  flying  boat  took 
off  from  San  Francisco  Bay  with  a  load  of 
airmail  for  Honolulu,  Guam,  and  Manila. 

Little  fanfare  will  accompany  the  de- 
pcu-ture  of  Flight  No.  1  on  April  29.  It  will 
be  simply  another  of  the  six  Clipper  depar- 
turea..that  day  for  transpaclflc  points. 

By  contrast,  35,000  people  attended  the 
1935  ceremonies  including  State  and  Federal 
officials,  and  the  then  Postmaster  General, 
James  A.  Parley.  A  crowd  of  125,000  jammed 
observation  sites  to  watch  the  China  Clipper 
taxi  out  from  Its  dock  and  roar  off  the 
water. 

The  late  Capt.  Bdwln  C.  Muslck  com- 
manded the  China  Clipper's  crew  of  seven. 
In  the  plane's  holds  were  110,806  letters 
weighing  1,837  pounds.  No  revenue  passen- 
gers were  carried  on  the  Pacific  service  until 
nearly  a  year  later. 

The  China  Clipper  required  21  hovat  to 
reach  Honolulu,  Its  first  port  of  call.    It  con- 


tinued on  via  Midway,  Wake,  and  Oviam,  and 
set  down  In  Manila  Bay  6  days  after  leaving 
8cm  Francisco.  Flight  time  for  the  8.210- 
mlle  route  was  60  hours  48  minutes. 

Today's  Super-7  Clippers  make  the  2,400- 
mile  San  Francisco-Honolulu  flight  in  9 
hours.  When  Jet  Clipper  service  Is  inaugu- 
rated, flight  time  will  be  less  than  5  hours. 

From  1935  until  October  1936  when  the 
flrst  passengers  were  carried,  the  Clippers 
made  a  total  of  50  crossings.  By  December 
7,  1941,  when  Pan  American  went  on  a  war- 
time status,  the  number  of  crossings  had 
Increased  to  199.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
total  number  of  Paclflc  flights  dxirlng  1958 
alone  was  4,370. 

During  the  prewar  period,  the  Clippers  car- 
ried a  total  of  3,336  passengers.  By  the  end 
of  1968.  the  total  had  swelled  to  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  passengers  and  this  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  3.000  per  month. 

In  the  pioneer  days,  the  Paclflc  route  was 
confined  to  Honolulu,  Guam,  and  Manila. 
Today  the  company's  Pacific-Alaska  division 
also  serves  FIJI.  Samoa.  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Tokjro,  Hong  Kong.  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Bangkok,  and  Rangoon.  Connections  are 
made  with  Pan  Am's  Atlantic  division  to 
provide  round-the-world  service.  In  addi- 
tion the  division  operates  regular  polar 
route  service  from  the  west  coast  to  Europe 
and  from  Seattle  to  Alaska's  major  cities. 

Equally  striking  are  the  advances  made  In 
aircraft  development  and  attending  filght 
speeds  during  the  23  *^  years  of  Pacific  Clip- 
per operations. 

The  China  Clipper  cruised  at  135  miles  per 
hour;  the  DC-7C  flies  at  350  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  jet's  speed  is  676  miles  per  hour. 

Carrying  capacity  of  the  Paclflc  Clippers 
also  has  risen  sharply.  The  first  commercial 
passenger  flight  In  1936  carried  seven  pas- 
sengers. Today's  8ui>er-7's  and  stratocruls- 
ers  can  carry  up  to  81  passengers,  and  the 
Jets  will  be  able  to  Increase  this  capacity  to 
150  or  more. 

Tears  of  preparation  by  Pan  American  pre- 
ceded the  Inaugiu-atlon  of  transpacific  serv- 
ice. The  pioneers  faced  such  obstacles  as 
the  fact  that  no  airliner  had  the  range  Pan 
American  required,  and  no  aircraft  or  pas- 
senger facilities  existed  at  many  of  the  way 
stations  on  the  proposed  Paclflc  route. 

In  1932,  bowever,  aircraft  manufacturers 
submitted  bids  on  planes  which  met  Pan 
American  speciflcations,  and  their  construc- 
tion was  begpun.' 

To  staff  its  Paclflc  operation.  Pan  Ameri- 
can brought  in  41  veterans  of  its  Caribbean 
services,  which  had  opened  In  1927.  By  1935. 
the  number  of  employees  had  grown  to  221. 

Pan  American  experts  planned  air  routes, 
and  developed  conununications  faculties, 
weather  forecasting,  and  operating  tech- 
niques. 

In  early  1936  Pan  American  chartered  a 
ship  to  carry  material  for  alrbases  and 
housing,  aircraft  fuel,  technicians,  con- 
struction crews,  several  montlis'  supply  of 
food,  and  countless  other  items  to  prepare 
the  Paclflc  islands  for  the  coming  of  the 
Clippers. 

Meanwhile  survey  flights  were  being  oper- 
ated out  of  San  PrancLsco  over  segments  of 
the  route  the  China  Clipper  would  follow. 
Between  April  and  October  1936  four  survey 
flights  went  out  from  the  west  coast  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  November  inaugural. 


HARRY  H.  NAKAMURA 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously announced,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  call  of  the  calendar.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  flrst  measure  on  the 
calendar. 


The  biU  (S.  611)  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
H.  Nakamura  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreta  assembled.  That  the 
time  for  filing  claims  for  compensation  un- 
der the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  adjudicate  certain 
claims  resulting  from  evacuation  of  certain 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  under  military 
orders",  approved  July  2,  1948  (63  Stat. 
1231),  Is  hereby  extended  until  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  Harry  H. 
Nakamura. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1075)  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  Meadow  School  Dis- 
trict No.  29.  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  for  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  such  school  dis- 
trict by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  91)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1.  1954,  in  order  to  limit  to 
cases  involving  the  national  security,  the 
prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  oper- 
ations of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bin  (8.  44)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  and  (H>eration 
of  such  unit,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  the  bill  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  72)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  par- 
ticipating projects  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  the  bill  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (8.  994)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Spokane  Valley 
project.  Washington  and  Idaho  under 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  the  bill  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  CAPT.  EDWARD  J. 
STEICHEN,  U.8.  NAVAL  RESERVE 

The  bUl  (S.  587)  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Capt.  Edward  J.  Steichen, 
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U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Cretired)  to  the  srade 
of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve 
retired  list  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Captain 
Edward  J.  Steichen.  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve (retired),  shall  be  advanced  on  the 
Naval  Reserve  retired  list  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  recognition  of  his  Invaluable 
services  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Navy  through  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  science  of  photography. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  Increase  the  retired  or  retire- 
ment pay  received  by  the  said  Captain  Ed- 
ward J.  Steichen  and  no  other  benefits  shall 
accrue  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
thereof. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3293)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  modern  naval  vessels, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  the  bill  be  passed 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  213)  to  provide  addi- 
tional time  within  which  certain  State 
agreements  under  section  218  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  may  be  modified  to 
secure  coverage  for  nonprofessional 
school  district  employees,  was  armounced 
a^  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENOL£.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 


SUSPENSION   OP   DEPORTATION   OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  21)  favoring  the  susp>ension  of  de- 
portation in  the  case  of  certain  aliens 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named. 
In  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  for  more  than  six 
months : 

A-4727059.  Blaek.  Bwald. 

A-6623087,  Chen,  Won. 

A-7073910,  Chen,  Rose  Marcial. 

A-7841721,  Doxas.  loannls  Georges. 

A-7469427.  Duran-Oomez.  Luclo. 

A-5653974.  Goldberg.  Jennie. 

A-5923851,Gonle,  Abdul.  .f 

A-8227824,  Hlntopoulos,  Anastasloe.       ( 

A-S227810.  Hlntopoulos,  Elisabeth. 

A- 1023 7829.  Howell.  James. 

A-9S09847.  Kim.  Tan  Cheng. 

A-791027i.  Laskaratos,  Antonls. 

A-3734088,  Laush,  John. 

A-7606569,  Lorsy.  Pierre  Auguste. 

A-5680354,  Mitsls,  Vaslllos  George. 

A-3191505,  Mlyagl.  Shlntaro. 

A-9702526,  Nam.  Wong. 

T-330304,  Nunez,  Estrella  Quesda-Padron 
de. 

A-1 0828947,  Okano,  Toshlo. 

A-9783404.  Ploa.  Ching  Tsung. 

A-3313814,  Poon,  Gee  King. 

A-7123769,  Prano.  Francesco. 

A-3026388.  Slklnger,  MaxlmlUan. 

A-5983271,  Teh-Chee,  Wong. 

A-«218916,  'njerlna,  Elldla  Gomez. 

A-8082837,  Yee,  Chan  Tim. 

A-0634992.  Choy,  Wong. 


A-5309224,  Engelbert,  Walter. 
A-6888873,  Huppert,  George. 
A-6798911,  Huppert,  Marta   (nee  Simon). 
A-9593617,      Karapanaglotis,      Aristotells 
Anastasslos. 

A-9 197864.  Sing.  Lai. 

A-10504603,  De  Belmares,  Joseflna  Ooronel. 
A-4789022,  Evans.  Zena  Ann. 
A-4786269.  Hamasakl,  Hlrolchl. 
A-5364167,  Hamasakl  Tsuglno. 
A-9684330.  Kam,  Lo. 
A-9799123,  Kwal,  Yung  Ah. 
A-3351370,  Lum,  Chong. 
A-7186533.  Rubin  Rlva. 
A-4276892.  Dos  Santos.  Alfredo  Lopes. 
A-7450107,  Wong.  Kam. 
A-6657670,  Cheliotls,  Athanaslos  Ellas. 
A-7898703,  Costa-Coloret,  Candldo. 
A-10292017,  Costa,  Candida  Jalda-Diaz  De. 
A-7137721,  Galavlz,  Juana. 
A-7886181,  Lam,  Cheong  King. 
A-5056856,  Trentln,  Giuseppe. 
A-2734618,  Carlson,  Peter. 
A-6984286,  Oarcla-Mendez,  Cella. 
A-6984283,  Garcla-Mendez,  Maria. 
A-6984285,  Garcla-Mendez,  Victor. 
A-3974383.  May.  Chang  Ah. 
A-9625807,  Mustasaar,  Jaan. 
A-8952421,  Wing,  Lew. 
A-8952422,  Chung.  Lee  Sun. 
A-5830879,  Arden.  Robert  H. 
A-7264249.  Kildea,  Gay  Yvonne. 
A-8217364,  SUalkls.  Felix. 
A-9635445.  Wong,  Chong. 
A-10255991,  Chow,  Sow  Tan. 
A-9727518.     Olraud,     Boniface     Vlctorius 
Leon. 

A-7241518.  Lynch.  Timoth  James. 

A-9069727,  Yin.  Ho  York. 

A-7266325,  Fong,  Han  Soon. 

A-9571969,  Lira,  Chew  Tak. 

A-10255551.  Toon,  Tan  Slang. 

A-7469694.  Wah,  Tan  Jow. 

A-9537742.  Tan.  Yap  Eng. 

A-9561879,  Paun.  Tin  Joke. 

A-7978933,  Nunez  y  Plasencia,  Juan  Joee. 


MAGDA  KUSEN  CANJUGA 

The  bill  (S.  29)  for  the  reUef  of  Magda 
Kusen  Canjuga  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Magda  Kusen  Canjuga  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 


BERTHA  GLICKMANN 

The  bill  (S.  33)  for  the  relief  of 
Bertha  Glickmann  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  Nationality 
Act,  Bertha  Glickmann  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been- lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 


Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


MARY  (MARUA)  GROM 

The  bill  (S.  181)  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
(Marti a)  Grom  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  ftw 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mary  (Marlja)  Grom  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such  quota  is 
avaUable. 


HILDA  M.  HUMPOI£  GOLDSCHMIDT 

The  bill  (S.  334)  for  the  reUef  of  Hilda 
M.  Humpole  Goldschmidt  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  HUda 
M.  Humpole  Goldschmidt,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
section  352(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  may  be  naturalized  by 
taking,  prior  to  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  before  any  court 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  310 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or 
before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  an  oath  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  such  Act.  Prom  and 
after  naturalization  under  this  Act,  the  said 
Hilda  M.  Humpole  Goldschmidt  shaU  have 
the  same  citizenship  status  as  that  which 
existed  immediately  prior  to  its  loss. 


SOPHIE  STANKUS 

The  bill  (S.  625)  for  the  relief  of 
Sophie  Stankus,  also  known  as  Sister 
Saint  Ignace,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Sophie  Stankus,  also  known  as 
Sister  Saint  Ignace,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one  nvimber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


MARIA  WOLFRAM 

The  biU  (S.  626)  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Wolfram  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  fn  Congreu  assembled.  That,  not> 
wltlistUKlUig  tbe  provisions  of  section  213(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  Wolfltun  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  she  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act :  Provided.  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  xuidertaklng,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  said  Act:  Pro^ 
vided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of  whlcb 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


ASAE  NISHIMOTO 

The  bill  (S.  1034)  for  the  relief  of  Asae 
Nishlmoto  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Asae 
Nishlmoto,  who  lost  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  401(e) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  may  be 
naturalized  by  taking,  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
before  any  coiui;  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
an  oath  as  prescribed  by  section  337  of  such 
Act.  From  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act.  the  said  Asae  Nishlmoto  shall  have 
the  same  citizenship  status  as  that  which 
existed  immediately  prior  to  Its  loss. 


YONO  CHUL  JURGENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  182)  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Chul 
Jurgens,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Yong  Chul 
Jurgens,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-bcrn  alien  child  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Jinrgens,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  of  Tong 
ChxU  Jiirgens.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reeding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


UMEKO  PARKER 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  245)  for  the  relief  of  Umeko  Par- 
ker, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Umeko  Parker,  the 
widow  of  a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  205  of  the  said  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GIOVANNI  MALARA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  524)  for  the  reUef  of  Gioyazml 
Malara.  wlilch  had  been  rep<Hi«d  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment.  In  line  7.  after  the  words 
"United  States",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  of 
Giovanni  Malara.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, shall  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  the  minor  child.  Giovanni  Kfalara,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Giovanni  and  Margherlta 
Malara,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  natural  parent  of  Giovanni 
Malara.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall 
be  accorded  any  right.  prlvUege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  desires  an 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Thg  purpose  of  the  bill, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KxatimoI.  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  to  the  minor  child  adopted  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  the  status  of 
a  nonquota  immigrant  which  is  the 
status  normally  enjoyed  by  alien  minor 
Children  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished precedents. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  any  further  explanation  he  desires 
to  make. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
child  is  a  12-year-old  native  and  a  citi- 
zen of  Italy,  who  was  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  an  Italian  court 
in  Naples.  He  resides  at  present  in  Italy 
with  his  natural  parents.  He  is  the 
nephew  of  his  adoptive  father,  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  In  December 
1954.  and  was  naturalized  in  1958.  The 
adoptive  mother  is  a  native-bom  U.S. 
citizen  who  reentered  the  United  States 
from  Italy  in  July  1953.  She  had  re- 
sided in  Italy  since  the  age  of  3. 

The  beneficiary  had  been  In  the  cus- 
tody of  his  adoptive  parents  since  his 
birth,  until  his  adoptive  mother  departed 
from  Italy  for  the  United  States  in  1953. 
The  Information  before  the  committee 
Is  to  the  effect  that  the  beneficiary's 
adoptive  parents  are  fully  financially 
able  to  care  for  this  infant. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  that  the  bill  fol- 
lows the  precedents  which  have  been 
established  in  such  cases  relating  to 
Infants. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  tell  me  whether  this  bill  was 
previously  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  it  was  previous- 
ly before  tho  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
was  unanimously  reported. 
Mr.  LANGER.  A  year  or  2  years  ago? 
Mr.  KEATINO.  I  think  not.  because 
the  report  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  is  dated  March   12.   1959. 


Mr.  LANGER.  Was  there  a  report 
last  year? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


URSULA  GEWINNER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  843)  for  the  relief  of  Ursula  Ge- 
winner,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  line  10.  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  Insert  a  colon  and 
"And  provided  further.  That  her  mar- 
riage to  her  U.S.  citizen  fiance.  Raymond 
T.  Watters.  shall  have  occurred  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  312 
(a)  (12)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ursula  Gewlnner  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  she  la  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  her  marriage  to  her  United  SUtes  clU- 
ren  flanc*,  Raymond  T.  Watters.  shall  have 
occurred  within  six  months  after  the  dat* 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  t2ilrd  time, 
and  passed. 
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HLIAS  ANTHONY  LOUSEDES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  940)  far  the  reUef  of  Hlias  An- 
thony Lousedes.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicary.  with  an  amendment  In  line  7. 
after  the  word  "fee",  to  insert  "Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avail- 
able"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hlias  Anthony  Lousedes  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  oflB- 
cer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quoU  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HERBERT  WESTERMANN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1239)  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Westermann.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"UEK>n  pajTnent  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available.",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Herbert  Westermann  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PETER    TRBOJEVIC   AND   HIS   WIPE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  848)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Trbo- 
Jevlc  and  his  wife  Milica  Trbojevlc,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  "That,  In  the  administration 
of  the  Immigration  end  Nationality  Act, 
Petar  Trbojevlc  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  registered  on  the  waiting  list 
for  Intending  Immigrants  for  th^  quota 
for  Yugoslavia  as  of  April  17,  1945.  the 
date  on  which  American  consular  Officers 
abroad  were  authorized  to  resume  regis- 
tration of  intending  immigrants." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petar  Trbojevlc." 


MRS.  MATHILDE  RINGOL 

The  blU  (H.R.  1453)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Mathllde  Rlngol  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LOGAN  DUPP 
The  bill  (H.R.  1462)  for  the  relief  of 
Logan  Duff  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
The  bill  (H.R.  2237)  to  amend  chapter 
13 — wage  earners'  plans — of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


SAMUEL  ABRAHAM  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  4314)  for  the  reUef  of 
Samuel  Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll.  For- 
rest E.  Robinson.  Thomas  J.  Sawyers, 
Jack  Sllmon,  and  David  N.  Wilson  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  DURATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
LAW 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  441)  to  extend  the  duration  of 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
9.  after  the  word  "thereof",  to  strike  out 
"  "for  each  fiscal  year  such  sum  as  may 
be  necessary"  "  and  Insert  "  "for  each  of 
the  four  fiscal  years  during  the  [>erlod 
beginning  July  1.  1960.  and  ending  Jime 
30.  1964.  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000",".  and, 
on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "out",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "and  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Surgeon  General  m 
accordance  with  regulations  prescriljed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  insert  "by  the  Sur- 
geon General"  ",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1955  (42  U.S.C.  1867(d)), 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec  5.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1955,  and  ending  June  30,  1960,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
four  fiscal  years  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1960,  and  ending  Jime  30,  1964. 
not  to  exceed  $7,500,000". 

(3)  by  Inserting  "for  surveys  and  studies 
and"  before  "for  research"  In  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  such  first  sentence,  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral" In  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sbc.  8.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building,  Installation,  or  other  property 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
within  any  available  appropriations,  cooper- 
ate with  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  with  any  Interstate 
agency  or  any  State  or  local  government  air 
pollution  control  agency  in  preventing  or 
controlling  the  pollution  of  the  air  in  any 
area  insofar  as  the  discharge  of  any  mat- 
ter from  or  by  such  property  may  caxise  or 
contribute  to  poUutlou  of  the  air  in  such 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  technical  am^gment  to  offer  to  the 
first  committee  ^^Adment. 

The  PRESIdHBt  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chuf  Clerk.  On  page  1.  after 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through 


line  2,  on  page  2,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  after  $5,000,000  in  the  first  sentence 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  for 
each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending 
June  30,  1964,  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
entirely  a  technical  amendment.  There 
was  an  imperfection  in  the  bill  as  It  was 
Introduced  and  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  head  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  present. 
There  is  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
committee  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  4. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  extending  the  Air 
Pollution  Research  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Act  which  will  expire  June  30.  1960. 
is  a  vital  n.easure  for  the  protection  of 
health,  property,  and  comfort  of  human 
beings  and  to  prevent  serious  threatened 
losses  to  growing  things,  both  animal  and 
vegetable. 

The  act  which  S.  441  would  continue 
for  another  4  years  enabled  the  Federal 
Government  to  join  forces  with  State 
and  local  agencies,  with  industries,  and 
with  private  scientific  groups  In  battling 
the  serious  menace  which  Is  an  Inevitable 
consequence  of  modem  day  conditions 
and  trends.  The  84th  Congress  approved 
that  measure,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
introduce,  when  it  became  painfully 
obvious  that  the  atmosphere  was  being 
fouled  to  the  danger  point  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  increasing  mechanization 
and  motorization  of  our  Nation  and  the 
mushrooming  of  thickly  settled  com- 
munities. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  agree 
with  me,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions,  that  in  our  changed  pattern 
of  everyday  living  the  phrase  "free  as 
the  air"  now  is  an  anachronism.  If  our 
people  are  to  enjoy  pure,  healthful  air. 
which  is  indepensable  to  the  existence  of 
every  living  thing,  we  must  pay  a  price. 

The  Air  Pollution  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Act  was  an  attempt  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  pure,  healthful 
air.  Its  purpose  was  to  mobilize  the  ex- 
tensive and  often  unique  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  program  of 
investigation,  research,  and  training  of 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  checking, 
reducing  and  ultimately  controlling  air 
pollution. 

Because  time  was  needed  to  organize 
for  the  battle  against  smog  and  other 
types  of  contamination.  I  r^ret  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  participated  to 
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the  full  extent  authorized  by  Public  Law 
159.  Nevertheless,  by  the  expiration 
date  next  year,  we  will  have  expanded 
more  than  $16,500,000  of  the  total  au- 
thorized amount  of  $25  million. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  with  the  ap- 
propriations to  date  of  $12,345,000,  the 
Federal  Government  has  stepped  up  the 
pace  of  its  work  each  year.  By  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  it  expects  to 
have  made  grants  to  researchers  for  a 
total  of  102  separate  investigation  and 
study  projects.  For  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  its  budget  contemplates  grants  for 
an  additional  41  projects.  These  are 
being  carried  on  by  scientists  in  universi- 
ties, colleges,  hospitals,  and  research  in- 
stitutions and  represent  important  fact- 
finding, observation,  and  measuring 
work.       ^  ^ 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
through  June  30,  1960,  it  will  have  ex- 
pended $3,707,000  in  individual  grants 
for  research  and  $4,789,000  for  contract 
research,  in  addition  to  $8,190,000  for  its 
own  direct  operations  in  the  air  pollution 
field.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1955  has  brought  into  play 
an  assortment  of  Individuals  and  agen- 
cies In  what  is  truly  a  cooperative  effort. 

This  is  a  far  different  situation  than 
existed  when  I  entered  this  body  more 
than  6  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  merely  dabbling  in 
questions  of  air  pollution  as  part  of  its 
work  in  the  field  of  sanitary  engineering. 
In  my  own  State  of  California,  the  an- 
nxiai  expenditure  for  antlsmog  activities 
greatly  exceeded  the  amount  available  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  Its  limited 
work.  Other  Federal  agencies  which 
subsequently  have  contributed  to  the  ef- 
fort to  track  down  causes  of  pollution 
then  were  doing  very  little  or  nothing. 
Although  their  participation  still  is 
modest,  under  the  law  I  sponsored  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  have  been  brought 
into  the  drive  to  devise  ways  of  reducing 
and  controlling  objectionable  discharge 
of  contaminating  elements  into  our  Na- 
tion's air. 

The  fact  remains  that  a  multitude  of 
questions  still  remain  unanswered. 
Progress  admittedly  is  slow.  Yet,  the  re- 
search and  investigation  under  Public 
Law  159  has  produced  much  knowledge 
and  at  the  same  time  has  revealed  the 
complexity  of  the  problem. 

The  present  bill  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  sev- 
eral hundred  scientists  and  public  of- 
ficials who  last  November  attended  the 
conference  called  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  ap- 
praise past  efforts  and  to  recommend 
future  action  in  the  fight  against  air 
pollution.  It  was  the  recommendation 
of  virtually  every  discussion  group  at 
that  conference,  at  which  41  States  were 
represented,  that  the  present  Research 
and  Technical  Assistance  Act  should  be 
extended  and  expanded. 

That  also  is  the  sentiment  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  There  is  mounting  public 
demand  that  stringent  regulatory  action 
be  taken  at  local.  State,  or  regional  lev- 
els.    Under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment still  would  leave  such  responsibili- 
ties to  local  and  State  agencies.  But  in 
order  to  have  effective  or  only  potential 
helpful  police  action,  much  technical  and 
scientific  data  must  yet  be  obtained  so 
any  steps  by  such  agencies  may  be  rea- 
sonable, practicable,  and  sound. 

For  instance,  in  many  places  a  clamor 
has  been  heard  that  certain  gadgets 
should  be  made  mandatory  on  automo- 
biles or  that  changes  in  types  of  motor 
fuel  be  ordered.  There  are  grave  eco- 
nomic questions  involved  in  reducing  and 
eliminating  air  pollution  attributable  to 
motor  vehicles.  The  studies  now  in 
progress  under  Public  Law  159  should  be 
helpful  in  reaching  decisions  about 
standards  of  purity  essential  to  human 
health. 

The  urgency  of  identifying  every  single 
source  of  pollution  and  of  laying  bare  all 
secrets  about  the  mystic  natural  forces 
which  cause  smog  is  undeniable.  The 
effects  of  contamination  can  be  and 
often  are  far-reaching.  Countries  sur- 
rounding heavily  populated  areas  can  be 
affected  because  the  winds  roll  clouds  of 
fumes  across  manmade  boundaries. 
Food  supplies  can  be  endangered  since 
some  40-odd  separate  crops  are  known 
to  be  susceptible  to  Injury  from  polluted 
air. 

Problems  of  such  character  cannot  be 
solved  solely  by  local  levels.  Air  is  a 
natural  resource.  Like  all  natural  re- 
sources, it  must  be  husbanded  and  con- 
served with  all  the  ingenuity  and  de- 
termination our  Nation  possesses.  With- 
out fresh,  uncontaminated  air,  people 
will  not  congregate  nor  long  remain  in 
thriving  communities.  The  foundation 
for  future  growth  and  development  of 
many  sections  of  America  may  well  rest 
on  solution  of  the  smog  problem. 

The  obvious  public  interest  in  reliev- 
ing air  pollution  necessitates  Federal 
participation  and  S.  441  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  continue  and  to 
expcmd  its  role  in  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  regarding  Senate 
bill  441,  Calendar  No.  167. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statekcmt  >t  Ssmato*  Emcui 

In  this  age  of  scientific  accomplishment 
our  Nation  Is  losing  a  battle  critical  to  the 
present  and  future  health  of  our  burgeon- 
ing urban  and  metropolitan  centers.  Today 
the  ravages  of  air  pollution  are  eating  like 
a  cancer  at  the  very  heartland  of  our  Na- 
tion. No  area  of  the  country  is  immune,  no 
city  safe  from  the  effects  of  this  modem 
dilemma. 

And  it  is  a  dilemma — a  problem  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  Is  properly  a  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  as  much  as  the 
Issues  of  international  tensions,  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space,  and  national  defense. 
For  unless  the  liTing  places  of  America  are 
made  safe,  secure  and  comfortable,  unless 
the    great    urban    and    metropolitan    centers 


containing  more  than  64  percent  of  our  pap- 
ulation are  protected  from  the  expanding 
menace  of  air  pollution,  the  resolution  of 
these  other  problems  would  lose  much  mean- 
ing. In  the  large  scope  of  history  it  may  be 
that  the  issues  making  headlines  today  wUl 
be  viewed  as  less  Important  than  ttie  funda- 
mental problem  of  creating  and  maintaining 
healthy,  happy,  and  conrenleBt  llTlng  places 
for  our  exploding  population. 

Today,  one  of  the  compelling  facts  of 
modern  existence  is  that  we  live  in  urban  and 
metropolitan  environments.  More  than  this, 
we  are  now  creating  great  conglomerations 
of  metropolitan  and  urban  centers,  some  of 
them  stretching  hundreds  of  mUes  along  our 
seacoasts  and  fertile  inland  areas.  And  a 
problem  now  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  theae 
areas,  a  problem  so  large  and  so  complex  that 
it  has  defied  solution  In  spite  of  the  con- 
centrated attention  of  local  governments 
private  Industries,  and  well  meaning  cltiaen 
groups. 

The  problem?  The  wholesale  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  supplies  serving  urban  dwell- 
ers everywhere.  This  la  a  problem  which 
we  in  California  have  felt  perhaps  sooner 
and  more  acutely  than  other  areas  of  the 
Nation.  In  our  State  population  has  dou- 
bled during  the  past  30  years,  but  our  air 
supply  has  remained  constant.  The  steady 
and  uru-emlttlng  outpouring  of  poUutlon 
from  the  almost  infinite  sources  oocnprls- 
Ing  a  metropolitan  complex  has  now  ex- 
ceeded the  carrying  capacity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  air  has  become  overburdened 
with  contaminants  and  millions  of  people 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  scourge  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

As  severe  as  the  problem  has  become  in 
California,  we  are  not  Its  only  victims.  L«st 
November  the  Surgen  General  of  ths  United 
States  convened  the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  Air  Pollution.  Approximately  1,000 
representatlvss  from  41  States  were  told 
that  air  poUutlon  respects  no  boundary 
lines — geographic,  political,  professional,  or 
disciplinary.  Reports  delivered  before  that 
conference  demonstrated  that  thousands — 
not  hundreds — of  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  have  fallen  prey  to  ex- 
cessively poUuted  atmospheres.  What  is 
worse,  the  problem  now  se«ms  to  be  far 
larger  and  more  aerlous  than  anyone  had 
imagined  it  to  be. 

Bvldenoe  that  air  pollution  has  killed  and 
may  even  now  be  eating  at  the  health  ot 
the  Nation's  urban  dweUers  is  striking.  Here 
are  the  facts  as  reported  to  that  confer- 
ence: 

1.  Physicians  In  Great  Britain  have  dem- 
onstrated a  relationship  between  chronic 
bronchitis  and  air  pollution  levels.  Deaths 
from  chronic  bronchitis  are  significantly  re- 
lated to  amog  conditions  and  population 
density. 

a.  The  appalling  increase  in  the  incldencs 
of  lung  cancer  In  this  Nation  now  seems  par- 
tially traceable  to  the  polluted  atmospheres 
of  urban  areas. 

3.  In  California  the  death  rate  from  em- 
physema, a  disease  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, has  almost  quadrupled  since  1950.  The 
rate  is  about  twice  as  high  In  cities  as  in 
rural  areas,  and  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  physicians  that  air  pollution  plays  an 
important  role  in  this  disease. 

4.  Ten  years  ago  air  pollution  killed  20 
persons  In  Donors.  Pa.,  and  sickened  thou- 
sands more.  Later  studies  perfCH-med  by  tiie 
US.  Public  Health  Servioe  have  shown  that 
those  sickened  in  the  1948  Donora  smog  at- 
tack have  had  poorer  health  and  higher  mor- 
tality rates  than  their  neighbors  who  were 
unaffected  by  the  episode. 

Other  evidence  could  be  cited,  but  on* 
compelling  fact  Is  apparent:  PoUuted  at- 
mospheres over  our  Nation's  urban  areas 
already  constitute  a  leading  public  nuisance. 
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and  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
nulsanos  now  is  b4Hx>ming  a  klUer. 

In  spite  of  aU  we  have  tried  to  do  in  CaU- 
fomla  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  air  contami- 
nation, our  smog  cotulitlons  have  worsened. 
In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  6  mUlion  people 
are  affected  by  eye  irritation,  vlsibUity- 
cutting  haze,  and  abnormally  high  concen- 
trations oC  nuisance-causing  contaminants. 
In  this  single  county  live  mors  people  than 
are  to  be  found  In  43  States  of  the  Union, 
and  their  health,  their  comfort,  their  i>rop- 
erty  are  threatened  by  a  problem  beyond 
their  abUity  to  solve.    Why? 

In  Los  Angeles  County  more  has  been  done 
to  curb  the  sources  of  air  pollution  than  in 
any  other  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
More  than  $70  million  has  been  spent  to 
muzzle  the  stacks  of  industry,  and  more  than 
•10  nUlUon  is  being  spent  annually  to  coUect 
and  bury  the  area's  14.000  tons  of  dally 
refuse.  Because  of  antlsmog  laws  In  force 
in  that  county,  there  probably  are  fewer  open 
fires  there  today  than  there  were  when  the 
huts  and  tepees  of  an  Indian  race  dotted 
the   great  Los   Angeles  Basin. 

But  this  vigorous  and  costly  antipollution 
program  has  not  yet  been  able  to  control 
the  river  of  pollution  thrown  daily  from  the 
largest  single  sotu-ce  of  air  contamination — 
which  is  the  8  million  automobiles  registered 
In  the  county. 

We  cannot  assert  that  the  automobile  Is 
the  only  source  of  air  pollution  worthy  of 
note,  nor  can  we  conclude  that  automobile 
exhausts  are  a  problem  in  every  city  in  the 
Nation.  Almoet  all  of  our  modern  living 
habits  result  in  some  form  of  air  pollution, 
and  we  must  recognize  the  infinity  of  possible 
sources  and  the  technical  complexity  of  the 
problem.  But  Los  Angeles  has  largely  con- 
quered the  problenu  posed  by  other  sources 
and  auto  exhaust-originated  smog  remains. 
From  the  smelting  of  metal  to  the  painting 
of  manufactured  goods,  industrial  operations 
have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
local  air-pollution  control  program. 

According  to  Informed  officials  in  Los  An- 
geles, several  thousand  tailormade  poUu- 
tlon controlling  or  destroying  devices  have 
been  Installed  on  Industrial  plants  located 
there.  As  a  result  of  experience  in  southern 
California,  solutions  to  most  of  the  urban 
air  pollution  problems  In  the  United  States 
now  can  virtually  be  bought  off  the  shelf. 
No  longer  is  there  any  excuse  for  excessive 
Industrial  air  pollution  in  this  Nation,  as- 
suming only  that  exlotlng  technical  informa- 
tion ts  assembled  in  usable  forms  and  made 
available  to  those  areas  and  Jurisdictions 
where  it  is  required. 

For  the  automobile,  however,  there  is  yet 
BO  practicable  solution,  and  this  is  the  nub 
of  the  problem.  We  must  stimulate  the 
fi^nest  scientific  research  that  money  can  buy 
so  that  this  problem  may  be  solved  speedily. 
Today  the  control  of  automobile  exhausts  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  smog  problem 
In  Los  Angeles  and  in  an  Increasing  number 
of  other  areas.  In  upite  of  this,  the  automo- 
bile, alone,  has  been  Immune  from  local  air 
pollution  control  efforts. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  cctunty  on  wheels.  Its  1 ,200 
square  miles  of  coastal  plain  has  been  de- 
veloped on  a  pattern  molded  by  the  auto- 
mobile. Its  great  freeway  systems  are 
equaled  by  no  other  area,  and  its  streets  are 
crowded  with  motor  vehicles  in  numbers  far 
surpassing  even  the  wildest  Imagination. 
The  entire  6  million  population  of  the  area 
could  be  placed,  at  any  given  moment,  in  the 
front  seats  of  their  family  automobiles — with 
plenty  of  room  left  over. 

The  entire  metroi>olitan  area  has  been  built 
around  the  concept  of  the  automobile  as  the 
baste  mode  of  transportation.  They  have 
created  a  market  for  motor  vehicles  that 
could  spell  the  difference  between  profit  or 
disaster  for  the  automobile  industry.    They 


are  as  dependent  on  the  automobile  for  their 
continued  conununlty  existence  as  a  soldier 
Is  upon  his  rifie.  But  give  the  soldier  a 
weapon  that  backfires,  that  blinds  him  in 
the  seerlng  flash  of  Its  explosion,  and  the 
soldier  wUl  not  realize  his  purpose.  He  will 
perish. 

And  so  it  is  in  Los  Angeles  County,  in  ths 
heavily  populated  coastal  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  other  vital  and  growing  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation.  Their  very  existence  as 
thriving  communities  is  dependent  on  ths 
use  of  the  modern  automobile.  But  that  tail- 
finned  monster  of  chrome  now  threatens  to 
choke  the  air  they  breathe  with  the  smog- 
forming  contaminants  ejected  from  the  en- 
gine and  thrown  out  of  the  tailpipe. 

This  is  the  great  dilemma  of  oiu  most  seri- 
ous form  of  urban  air  contamination. 

By  its  very  character,  by  its  basic  design, 
the  modern  automobile  has  become  an  in- 
strument of  terror  and  disconifort.  For  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  placed  in  its  tank,  from 
4  to  7  percent  of  the  fuel  is  exhausted  into 
the  air  as  an  unbumed  or  partially  burned 
smog-forming  hydrocarbon.  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
demonstrated  smog-forming  contaminants 
thrown  into  the  atmosphere  are  derived  from 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles.  And  the  6 
million  people  wUl  continue  to  suffer  from 
persistently  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of 
eye-irritating  smog  until  the  automobUe  is 
controlled.  UntU  the  exhaust  systems  of  the 
motor  vehicle  are  successfully  muzzled,  untU 
the  most  colossal  problem  of  "bad  breath"  in 
history  is  solved,  these  millions  will  continue 
to  suffer. 

Why?  Is  It  because  the  automobile  Indus- 
try of  this  Nation,  and  to  some  degree  the 
petroleum  industry,  have  not  yet  fuUy  met 
their  responsibility  for  this  problem?  Is  it 
because  these  industries  have  not  yet  kept 
faith  with  the  putdic  they  serve?  I  was  ap- 
palled by  the  alleged  progress  reports  given 
by  these  industries  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Air  Pollution.  I  was  not  Impressed 
by  the  meagemess  of  the  research  effort  they 
described. 

For  example.  I  could  not  help  but  think  it 
strange  that  the  automobUe  industry  whose 
gross  annual  sales  total  more  than  $20  bilUon 
should  be  spending  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion per  year  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  from  the  growing  menace  of 
automotive  exhausts.  I  thought  it  strange 
that  less  money  should  be  spent  to  meet  a 
basic  and  compelling  responsibility  to  the 
consuming  American  puMlc  than  is  spent  on 
a  single  television  program. 

Since  that  report  was  given  to  the  National 
Air  PoUutlon  Conference,  there  has  been 
reason  for  hope  that  the  attitude  of  the  auto- 
mobUe industry  has  changed,  that  their  sense 
of  responsibility  has  been  sharpened,  and 
that  the  tempo  of  their  research  effort  has 
been  Increased.  Encouraging  reports  of 
progress  were  presented  in  January  by  indus- 
try members  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  AutomobUe  Engineers.  Perhaps 
the  challenge  of  this  problem  now  has  been 
perceived,  but  the  risks  and  dangers  of  gov- 
ernment relying  too  greatly  on  mere  words 
must  be  recognized. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibUity  of  the 
automobile  industry  and  the  gasoline  refiners 
to  accept  major  responsibility  for  solving 
the  problems  created  by  their  products. 
And  It  is  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  see  that  these  industries  do  in  fact  meet 
this  challenge. 

Under  present  laws  our  State  and  local 
governments  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  control  regu- 
lations. I  have  told  you  how,  in  my  State, 
Los  Angeles  County  has  made  supreme  efforts 
to  curb  smog  by  local  controls  administered 
through  a  county  air  pollution  control 
district.    The  State  of  California  has  joined 


the  attack  on  smog  through  our  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  our  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  Gov.  Pat 
Brown.  in«  special  message  to  the  legislature 
on  February  10,  1959.  recommended  new 
State  laws  to  impose  strict  standards  on  the 
discharge  of  motor  vehicle  pollutants  and 
to  establish  an  effective  system  of  inspection 
and  enforcement. 

Two  weeks  ago— about  April  15 — the 
legislature  passed  and  the  Governor  signed 
the  first  of  these  as  an  vu-gency  mea£ure — 
the  Rees-Richards  bill,  senate  bill  117,  re- 
quiring the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  develop  and  publish  svich  stand- 
ards prior  to  next  February.  The  legislature 
also  adopted  Joint  Resolution  No.  4  me- 
morializing Congress  to  extend  the  Federal 
air  pollution  control  program.  More  force- 
ful State  legislation  wiU  follow. 

But  the  State  and  local  governments  alone 
cannot  successfully  tackle  this  jiroblem  un- 
supported by  their  Federal  Government. 
The  automobile  is  a  creature  of  interstate 
commerce.  Its  parts  are  drawn  from  here 
and  there,  assembled  everywhere,  and  the 
ultimate  product  is  used  on  every  street  and 
highway  in  the  Nation.  It  may  be  that  posi- 
tive Federal  restrictions  ultimately  will  be 
required  with  respect  to  vehicles  transported 
In  Interstate  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  as  mlnlmxui  Federal 
action  we  should  extend  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  law  by  approving  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us.  S.  441,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Kxtchkl,  Senator  Clakk, 
and  myself,  as  amended  in  committee,  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  limit  on  authorized  Fed- 
eral expenditures  from  $5  miUion  to  9^M 
million  annually,  and  to  extend  this  au- 
thority through  Jvme  30,  1964.  in  order  to 
finance  a  broader  Federal  program  of  research 
and  assistance  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Under  this  broadened  authority  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
cotUd  promulgate  national  standards  on 
exhaust  emissions  and  recommend  regula- 
tions to  the  States  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  public  health  nuisances. 

To  extend  and  broaden  this  law  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  at  the  Federal  level,  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  leave  to  the  States 
the  responsibility  for  corrective  action  in 
order  to  stop  the  ravages  of  modern-day  air 
pollution. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  a  copy  of  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  No.  4  adopted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Legislatui-e,  and  a  statement  on  com- 
mimity  air  pollution  funds,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Assembly  Joint  RESOLtmoN  4 

Juint  resolution  relative  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  authorize   further  appropriations 
for  air  poUutlon  control. 
Whereas  the  entire  Nation  has  been  bene- 
fited during  the  operation  of  the  Federal  air 
pollution   control  program  since   its   Incep- 
tion in  1955;  and 

Whereas  current  authorization  for  Federal 
appropriations  concerning  research  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  many  problems  relating 
to  air  pollution  control  extends  only  to  June 
30,  1960;  and 

Whereas  the  country  wlU  suffer  a  great  loss 
In  matters  relating  to  our  increasing  national 
problems  of  air  pollution  control  If  this  pro- 
gram Is  not  extended:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
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memorialised  to  etuiet  neceasary  legislation 
to  authorise  further  appropriations  for  air 
pollution  control;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  fully  utilise  all  ap- 
propriations for  air  pollution  control  to 
Achieve  the  goal  of  a  full,  oomprehenalva. 


and  effective  national  program  in  air  pollu- 
tion research;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk,  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  la  the  Congress  of  ths 
United  State*. 


I'BPARTMBNT   OF   HSALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    Wui.rAlllt 
rulUC   IIBALTH   HKRVirn 

CommunU)!  air  psflulion  fund* 
(In  (houaauUa  ol  aullMra) 
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EDWARD  ARTHXm  PATTERSON 
LAKE 

The  Joint  reaoluUon  (8.  J.  Res.  16)  to 
deelgnate  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the 
water  Impounded  by  the  Dloklnson  Dam 
In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  as  "Edward 
Arthur  Patterson  Lake"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  Ume,  and  passed,  as 
follow! : 

Jle««lved  ky  lAe  feaaie  end  Ifa^M  a/  Mp* 
H*9nHii\m  «/  %h*  VaUM  9Hi9ii  «/  4meri<Hi 
4a  (TeatreM  awieailMed,  T^««  l^e  )ak«  lu  be 
farmed  by  ibe  w«mf  ^ii\|wvm«e<i  by  Vbe 
W*b>fMw\  naw  \\\  »be  «hh  «i_Hww^  wab«H 
m  l^emj^  be  b<\ayim  w  'mmn  A?M\w 

jm<i4\  )*i*e  Ml  <Mma^M(  w  hHhM  h» 
be  HeH»  i«  W^>  *>\^  »«i*e  wh^h 

MMMVOm 
^f^Mtt/tv  m^  Ui  v^yklhttHM  bhtm« 

Wtll  MHtl  voir  WM  MUlOUMttWl  «|  AtRi  lh 

ortltiN 

The  MUtlDINO  OrmCKIt  la  Ihm 
objccUon  to  Iht  preeaiu  oonaidtraUon  ot 
iht  MUt 

Thtrt  bttni  no  otJtoUon,  tht  B«n«to 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Preei- 
dent.  In  recent  yeart  part*  of  Texas  havt 
iuifer«d  both  Mvort  floods  and  itrioua 


drought.  This  embraces  the  area  of  the 
proposed  Bardwell  Reservoir. 

Droughts  have  lowered  the  ground  wa- 
ter table  and  reduced  the  supply  In  local 
wells.  Meantime,  domestic  requirements 
have  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
ground  water  supplies  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  use  are  Inadequate. 

The  provision  of  28,500  aere-feet  of 
conservaUon  storage  In  the  Bardwell 
AMervolr  would,  In  addition  to  the  bene* 
flta  to  bf  derived  from  flood  control,  a«« 
i\u^  a  water  avMMy  Xw  nearby  munleU 
piOltlea  M\d  (Mrevent  a  i^urrenee  of  the 
v^mx^%  wntor  nhorlMifA 

Mvf  «rt*«jw  ^i\M^vf(i\M\t  ^%  imm 

WiiUkhiMthit  bhd  Utt  a«ya^^^  Cham* 
lMM*e  bMd  Mbhiand  CuMluihM  been  laU* 

Tt\»  nNd  for  itldUloAi)  wtltr  %w^ 
It  itmtral  throughout  the  arta«  but  It 
urttnt  in  the  olUta  of  Bnnla,  Goraloana, 
)tndWaxahaohlt, 

Aooordlni  to  tht  IMO  otnaui,  mort 
than  S  B&lUlon  people  liva  within  a 
radlua  of  100  mtlee  of  the  BardweU 
Roiervolr  tlte,  and  more  than  1  mUllon 
Uvt  within  a  ftO-mlle  radlua. 


Construction  of  the  Bardwell  Reser- 
voir would  provide  a  dependable  water 
supply  to  meet  the  urgent  municipal 
needs  of  that  area. 

In  addition  to  affording  recreational 
opportunities,  the  BardweU  Reservoir 
would  perform  two  major  functions, 
both  of  which  are  vitally  needed: 

First.  Control  of  floods  in  the  Waxa- 
haohie  Creek  watershed;  and 

Second.  Conservation  of  surfaoo  run- 
off for  beneficial  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  la  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  blU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engroeaed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  tht  third  Ume. 
and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  tnaolfd  by  the  Senate  atii  Noum  e/ 
Jlepre«fNtflr(i>ea  0/  t/i«  t/n(ted  gtattt  e/ 
Anxfric*  (n  Congrtni  saMmbied,  That  the 
project  for  modincatlon  of  the  coin|>rehen« 
•Ive  plan  fur  Improvement  of  the  Ttlnltf 
River  and  trtbutarlee.  Texan,  to  provide  tor 
construe  Hon  of  the  Bardwell  Reservoir  on 
Waaahachle  Creek,  la  hereby  authorised  in 
•oeordance  with  the  recommendaUona  of  the 
Chief  of  Bngineera  aa  contained  In  Houae 
Document  Numbered  494,  Kighty-firth  Con- 
greaa,  at  an  eatimated  toUl  coat  of  ee.9a2.OOO. 

Bkc.  2.  There  are  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  auch  axuna  aa  may  be  neoeesary 
to  carry  out  the  provlalona  of  this  Act. 


CONSTRUCTTON  OF  FIREPROOF 
ANNEX  FOR  USE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (8.  219)  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fireproof  annex  building  for  the 
use  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  amendmenu  on  paye  I. 
line  7,  after  the  word  "including",  to 
strike  out  "equipment"  and  insert  "the 
mechanical  equipment  for  the  building"; 
and.  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "Plant", 
to  insert  "in  accordance  with  plana  to  bo 
approved  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capl- 
tol":  10  aa  to  make  the  biU  read; 

«e  <l  Me«le4  ky  iMe  «eaeie  ea«  Hanee 
ajf  «e|imeafeMi>ei  a/  lae  Vaited  $Hm  ^ 
t^^^  *"  ?y^r^  t^ienWed.  v^%\  tt^evo 

9m^v^  vMM\  i^em  ^M  be  y^mim^m 

W*Hi  w\ be at^M^y^M^  ^y  Uve Mmee\ ^AK^ 
yi^V'^^  *mei  >^m\\n  wm  >dt  m^  ^m>ik 
•trnb.  >t\\m  ^Ntfrn^kyt  amiviHehaHeee  e» 
tMMkUlee.  M\t(  k\t«^\  mevhaHieal  ahil  eli^ee 

bt  UHve  buiiiiiivit  M  may  be  beeenitaied 
tAeteby. 

bee.  1.  (a)  T«  earry  out  the  punwees  at 
•eeUoM  1  of  this  Act,  the  AAmiaUttator  af 
Oentral  tervicee  u  auihoriattl  to  acquire  oa 
behalf  of  the  United  BUiet,  by  purebase, 
oottdemnation.  donation,  tranafer  without 
reUnburaement,  or  otherwiM,  luoh  publtoly 
or  privauly  owned  real  property  in  the  OU- 
trict  of  Columbia  (Including  atreeu  and 
aUeye  or  parU  thMreof )  ••  may  be  located  in 
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the  area  extending  weat  of  the  property  line 
at  the  rear  of  the  preaent  Government  Print- 
ing Offlce  Building  Numbered  3,  along  H 
Street  weat  of  North  Capitol  Street  to  the 
itlley  connecting  O  and  H  SUeeu  and  aouth 
tu  Jackaon  Alley,  including  that  portion  of 
.lackaon  Alley  adjacent  to  the  propoeed  alte 
bordered  on  the  aouth  by  preeent  Oovern- 
ment  Printing  Office  property  t  nd  to  the 
north  by  lota  numbered  eaa.  a84.  47,  4e.  48.  CS, 
C7.  and  including  the  "T"  ataaped  public 
nlley  bounded  by  lou  04.  es,  and  06  on  the 
north,  lot  67  on  the  eaat.  Jackaon  Alley  on 
the  aouth  and  lot  61  on  the  weet.  In  aquare 
numbered  694  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 
Ibl  Any  pruceedlng  fur  oondemnatlun 
uidered  under  lubarrtlon  (a)  shall  be  oon> 
ducted  In  aeoordance  with  the  pertinent  pro- 
viaitMu  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
fur  the  acqulaltlun  of  land  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  (or  use  of  the  United  iStatea."  ap« 
(troved  March  1.  lese  ( 16  DO.  Code,  teea.  eit- 
644). 

(c)  The  Admlntitrntor  of  General  Servloee 
la  authorited  to  provide  for  the  demolition 
and  removal  aa  expedlttoualy  aa  poaalble  of 
any  bulldlnga  or  other  i>tructurea  on,  or  cnn- 
atituting  a  part  of.  auch  real  property  aa  may 
be  acquired  under,  or  made  available  for  the 
l>urpoae  of  thla  Act. 

(d)  The  Admlnlatrator  of  General  Bervicea 
la  authorised  to  cauae  the  building  herein 
provided  for  to  be  constructed  purauant  to 
the  applicable  provlalona  or  the  Act  approved 
May  25,  1929  (44  Stat  600),  lu  amended,  but 
without  regard  to  the  appropriation  author- 
iratlona  contained  therein,  and  purauant  to 
section  401.  title  IV.  of  the  Act  approved  June 
16.  1940  (63  Stat.  106).  except  aa  otherwise 
provided  herein. 

Sac.  3.  There  la  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Government  Printing 
oace  auch  auma  aa  may  be  neceeaary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeea  of  thla  Act,  and  auch  aunw 
nuiy  be  available  for  tranafer  to  the  Admln- 
Iktrator  of  General  Ser>'lcea  to  remain  avail* 
able  until  expended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engroeaed 
for  a  third  readina,  road  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


STATE-OWNED  HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER  PROJECTS 

Thf  bin  (8  1M>  10  provide  for  equal 
liefttmeni  of  uU  Stwte -owned  hyrtroelec- 
trio  power  pi'a.)ecwi  with  respect  to  the 
tuning  over  of  such  pi'ojects  by  the 
ViuiHi  StHitMi  w«s  ouiuul^ieil.  oiUiiivd  \{\ 
be  ruMiiUkeii  \\\\'  a  Uvi<l  vt^^(Uua^  lea^l 

^  «e  H  f^%wk  %M  ♦*♦  «ebfH  tad  w^sh  s4 
K^\  ^m\m  ^^AH  h\  ^  Hm\\\^  m  «v^t 

atteai  ahM^h\*e<l  by  *^»ir\\i\n  ^t^^H^  i^w^w  ^ 
\>K»/m^  \w%  ^\A\m  '\  Hb»e^t  \\\f\  \\\t 
|Mr«vuiM\e  yA  wtWy^  U  autt  MKtiwa  k\%\ 
»h«U  e^Mtwie  tn  be  a|\k\ii«MsVv|4t  <v«  nby  iieekun 
ii^\^  teft  a  M»«»t«etHe  «»veh)pineh\  m  ^he 
jbtertitlbHal  MaiiMi  leotlbH  tt  the  •alat 
Inwtenee  lilver'\ 

Mr   KKOLI  tubaequently  aald:  Mr. 

rieetdent,  haa  Calendar  \U,  a.  lU.  deal- 

int  with  State-owned  hydroolectrlo 
power  proJootA.  be«n  paaaed? 

The  PRS8IOIMQ  OFFZCBH.  That 
bill  was  paaaod. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider its  action  in  passing  the  bill 

Mr.  KEATING.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  ENOLE.  I  had  a  request  to  ask 
that  that  bill  go  over  so  that  another 
Senator  may  discuss  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  abeence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi*oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BAaiLCTT  In  the  chain.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  previous  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  Calendar  171.  Senate  bill 
114,  was  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4601)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  1.  1854.  in  order  to  limit 
to  coses  involving  the  national  security 
the  prohlblUon  on  payment  of  annuities 
nnd  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication and  operation  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purpa<;es,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
ihe  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Mill  be  p.t.nscd  over. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
CaitTHY  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TeJcas,  Mr.  Presl- 
df^nt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
iM'der  for  the  qviorvim  call  be  itMiploded, 

lhel»RK8IPINGOFFlC}:R,  WUhOUt 
oWoPtlon,  it  l»  so  tud^ved- 

The  (\lwk  ^Ul  vv*uw\t>  ^Uh  \\\^  w\\  «4 


^M%  H\\  V**  i^%^  \^  mw^  fv^  U\* i»» 

mf  ^\  wta^vj  ys  isw»y«¥  ,>y»u\^  Mi^v  a^iA 
>v\a\N^\U\»»  v^W^  t>\\\\\t^iV  \s\\^ix\mi  M  ir>*» 
rhfN\>i»\*  ttt  i^v^^-wMN*  ^MtH!ti^m!<  aht^  rtt^h\ii\» 
l((hal(M»  ^SMiieitMiiMV  tMt^li^H  eUvIt^  tut 
bai»f«  lv\  t^aitylhi  m»^  avifh  ^^itviii^m^ 
Mk'aK  annnuneetl  ait  next  tn  Mtl<E'i\ 

thi^  PHMmmo  orrtcKM   t«ih»rf 

nbjeetion  to  U^t  m^eMmt  «ot^titHe^tion  of 

th«>b(Ut 

Mr.RNOLE.    Over. 

The  PRBStDINQ  OfFICKR.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  concurrent  re.'K>lut)on  <R.  Con. 
Res,  34  >  favoring  the  meeting  of  tht 
North  Atlantlo  Trtaty  Parliamentary 


Conference  for  1959  in  Washington, 
D.C..  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT7CER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILINO 
REPORT  ON  S.  RES.  318.  85TH  CON- 
GRESS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  100>  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  report  on  Senate  Reao- 
lution  318  of  the  85th  Cottgreu,  relatlTe 
to  preservation  and  display  of  Senate 
documents  and  records  wag  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows; 

MfraHftf.  Thnt  8  Re*,  tit,  Btghty-ftfth 
Oongreee  (aa  antended  by  S.  Re*.  78,  llghty- 
Kixtb  Oongresal,  eatablUhtng  a  apeetal  eem- 
mltiee  of  the  Senate  to  atudy  and  report 
with  reapect  to  preserving  memorabilia  of 
the  Senate,  U  further  amended  by  atrikinff 
out  "April  2"  in  aectlon  4  aod  Inaertlng  lu 
lieu  thereof  "June  SO". 


MARY  CtJNNINGHAM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  Cunningham  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reaolvtd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Cunningham,  alatcr  of  Henry  Patrick 
Klley.  an  employee  of  tlie  Senate  at  the  Ume 
of  hla  death,  a  aum  equal  to  one  year'a  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  hla  death,  aald  aum  to  be 
conaldered  Inclualve  of  funeral  expenaea  and 
all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  23)  to  print  additional  copies  of  cer- 
tain hearings  on  transportation  prob- 
lems in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Washinirton  metropolitan  area  was  con- 
kldei'ed  and  agi-eed  to,  as  follows; 

^tinivf4  by  ta#  geaale  t(He  Hou»9  0/  Jtrp* 
rivtfmatii'ea  coaeNrriaf I,  That  there  be 
IM'UueU  for  the  use  of  tbe  Joint  poiwmime 
t4^  VV>««bli<B<v\n  Mvvrvtpuutan  l^obleina,  o^a 

tuo^iM^^a  ^aa(V4u«)^i  9v^n  ^  \\\%  he«Mmg« 
\\^f^  ^urlm  vue  *.i«lA\y-n(ti\  tv*.«iau  twi 


\\\f  mw  ii^K^MvMS  vHiv  INt.  Wi\ 

^i>'\ \'A\\\A  \\>\  \s\\\\\\\\^  r\  ttkMtb  ^  'TakV» 
hoh^  IHdHIvui^  Ih  tl\t  M\»v^  ^  M^M<f« 
eth^atlviNi  ^^*a«  et^^aitt^iMv  tvtthM'va  b  a 
^hird  r«atimt.  iiead  the  thirtl  ume^  and 

uAROAtNtNo  wrm  PxmcHAtma 

BY  COOPBIUTtVK  ASaOCXATXONS 
OF      MILK      PRODUCIRS-BtLL 

PLACED  AT  FOOT  OF  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (S,  753)  to  authortie  eooptra- 
tivt  aasoclationt  ot  milk  productrt  to 
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bargain  with  purchasers  sincly  or  In 
croups,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill  from 
the  authors  of  it?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  is  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  authors  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey l.  are  not  immediately  available,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  and  I  request 
the  Senate  aids  to  notify  those  two  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  placed  at  the. 
f  oot  of  the  calendar. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  CHILDREN— BILL 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  690)  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  agricultural  products  for 
industrial  purposes  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.   Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN- 
BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.  1289)  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  disposition  was  made  of  Calendar 
No.  184.  S.  1289,  to  increase  and  extend 
the  special  milk  program  for  children? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
was  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
scheduled  for  early  consideration.  It  is 
especially  necessary  that  we  pass  a  bill 
such  as  this.  This  year  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  pass  an  emergency  bill  to 
provide  $3  million  to  take  care  of  the 
milk  program.  From  all  indications  in 
the  hearings,  we  will  need  $2  million 
more,  because  of  the  increased  popula- 
tion next  year  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

We  have  already  gone  Into  the  pro- 
gram for  2  more  years.  The  bill  will  be 
an  enabling  act.  I  should  like  to  state 
to  the  Senate  that  year  after  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  turned 
back  money  it  did  not  use  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

I  merely  wanted  to  bring  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  communicated  to  the  major- 
ity leader  and  to  the  Policy  Committee. 
I  am  sure  the  bill  will  be  scheduled  for 


consideration  at  an  early  date,  as  the 
Senater  has  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  understand  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  get  action  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.     PROUTY.        Mr.     President,     I 

should  like  to  explain  to  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  we  did  not  object  to  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1120)  to  amend  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect 
to  the  reserves  required  to  be  maintained 
by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  against  deposits  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING      Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguards  against  mergers  and  consol- 
idations of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monop>oly  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


OLIVER  O.  NEWSOME 

The  bill  fH.R.  1691  >  for  the  relief  of 
Oliver  O.  Newsome  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


OTIS  PARKS  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2063)  for  the  relief  of 
Otis  Parks,  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C. 
Dickey  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MILO  G.  AND  PATRICIA  WINGARD 

The  bill  iH.R.  2281)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  relocation  expenses  to  Milo 
G.  and  Patricia  Wingard  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


STERILON  CORP. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2295)  for  the  relief  of 
Sterilon  Corp.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMERICAN    HYDROTHERM    CORP. 
The  bill  (H.R.  2603)   for  the  relief  of 
the  American   Hydrotherm   Corp.,   was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LOIS  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2949)  for  the  relief  of 
Lois  K.  Alexander  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HILARY  W.  JENKINS,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R  3095)  for  the  relief  of 
Hilary  W.  Jenkins.  Jr..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


VIRGINIA  E.  SPEER 

The  bill  (H  R.  3939  >  for  the  relief  of 
Virginia  E.  Speer  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SUSPENSION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTS— RESOLUTION  PASSED 

OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  favoring 
an  international  agreement  for  a  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  weapon  tests  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to;  but,  by  request.  I  ask  that  it 
go  over  for  discussion  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  passed  over. 


T.  V.  CASHEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1411)  for  the  relief 
of  T.  V.  Cashen  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  FOR  SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  PAUL  M.  TEDDER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2099)  to  provide  for  a 
posthumous  cash  award  in  recognition 
of  the  scientific  contributions  in  the  field 
of  electronic  ordnance  made  by  the  late 
Paul  M.  Tedder  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


VALIDATION  OF  PAYMENTS  OF 
QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES 

The  bill  (H.R.  2975)  to  vaUdate  pay- 
ments of  certain  quarters  allowances 
made  in  good  faith,  and  pursuant  to 
agreements  by  authorized  officials,  to 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  but  which  were  subsequently  de- 
termined to  be  inconsistent  with  ap- 
plicable regulations  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  HELD  AS 
PRISONERS  IN  KOREAN  HOSTIL- 
ITIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4121)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  survivors 
who  were  captured  and  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  Korean  hostilities  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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RKLIEP  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  AND 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAL 
SERVICE 

The  biU  (H.R  4615)  to  relieve  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
naval  service  of  liability  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  value  of  trans- 
portation requests  erroneously  furnished 
to  them  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 

The  bill  (HR.  4913)  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  to  authorize  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
lease  buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ALASKA  INTERNATIONAL  RAIL  AND 
HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  498)  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  esUbllih 
an  Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Oomznlsslon".  approved  August  1,  1956  (70 
Stat.  888),  aa  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)(1)  six  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  member  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party;  and 

"(2)  four  of  the  members  shall  be  selected 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  whom.  If  practicable,  one  shall  be 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  one 
from  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  one 
from  the  Department  of  State,  and  one  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce;   and 

"(3)  three  of  th^  members  shall  be  selected 
from  the  general  public,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  resident  of  Alaska  and  one  of  whom 
shaU  be  a  resident  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region   of   the   United   States.";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  7  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sbc.  7.  The  Commission  shall  report  the 
results  of  Its  studies  and  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time,  and  shall  make  a  final  report  and  sub- 
mit Its  final  reconunendatlons  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  but  in 
no  event  later  than  June  1,  1961.  The  final 
report  shall  include  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  rail  and  highway  facilitiee 
along  the  routes  determined  most  feasible 
and  beneficial  by  the  Commission,  together 
with  estimates  of  the  economic  benefits  to 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Alaska.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  for  all  In- 
tents and  purposes,  and  all  autho.-lty  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  and  does  terminate 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission 
of  the  final  report  or  on  June  30,  1061, 
whichever  date  occurs  first." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  w^rroased 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amendeifc  so  as  to  read: 
"A  blU  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Alaska 
International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  to  make  a  change  in  the 
membership  of  such  Commission." 


INCORPORATION    OF    BLUE    STAR 
MOTHERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1315)  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc.. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  5,  at  the  begiruiing  of 
ime  18.  to  strike  out  "Nation,  during  the 
emergency  of  World  War  II"  and  insert 
"United  States  in  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  hostilities";  on  page  8,  after  line 
19,  to  strike  out: 

ATTOrr   OK    FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  sball  be  audited  annually  by 
a  certified  public  accountant  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procediues  appli- 
cable to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  audit  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
kept.  The  certified  public  accountant,  or 
his  representatives,  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  and  upon  such  form 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  a  complete  statement 
of  such  annual  audit,  verified  by  the  certi- 
fied public  accountant  by  whom  the  audit  Is 
made,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

AUDIT    OF    FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  an  Independent  public  accountant  of 
recognized  standing  in  accordance  wltto  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards.  The 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corporation 
are  normally  kept.  The  Independent  piiblic 
accountant,  or  his  representatives,  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians. 

And,  on  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  named  persons,  to  wit:  Ann  Clum- 
foot,  Port  Huron,  Michigan;  Audree  Jone- 
chat,  Covlna,  California;  Nettie  Ludwlg, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Esther  Beer,  Mans- 
field, Ohio;  Evelyn  Lauritson,  Cedar  Palls, 
Iowa;  Ethel  Stevensen,  Fresh  Meadows,  New 
York;  Etta  Drayton.  Flint.  Michigan;  Evelyn 


Bednar.  MUwaxikee,  Wisconsin:  Bdna  Crorey. 
Oranta  Pass,  Oregon:  Brma  Sweeney.  Long 
Beach,  California:  Joaephine  Plant,  Water- 
loo. Iowa;  Dorothy  Chrlatensen,  Flint.  Michi- 
gan; Mary  Tracey,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  La 
Vina  Shope,  Uma.  Ohio;  Olga  Barnes,  Roee- 
burg,  Oregon;  Levla  Jamison,  Jamestown, 
Pennsylvania;  Jean  Williams,  Port  Orchard. 
Washington:  Ida  Alford,  UtUe  Rock.  Ar- 
kansas: Bdna  May  Standing,  Orange  City. 
Florida;  Charlotte  Cobb,  Chatham,  Massa- 
chusetts; Ann  Sine  Oale,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin; Ann  F.  Petting,  Smiths  Creek,  Michigan; 
Irene  Uhl,  Rosemead,  California;  Hazel  Rue 
Scott,  Arlington.  Virginia;  Louise  Meyer- 
hoff.  Queens  Village,  New  York;  Ivah  Jones. 
Long  Beach,  California;  Florence  Brown,  Pon- 
tiac,  Michigan;  Erma  Hoffman,  Columbvis, 
Ohio;  Nellie  Leonhardt.  Detroit,  Michigan; 
and  aU  past  national  presidents,  and  their 
successors,  retiring  or  leaving  their  ofllce  in 
good  standing,  are  hereby  created  and  de- 
clared to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  Its  legal  domlcUe  shaU 
be,  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of 
America,  Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
corporation ) ,  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and 
the  powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions 
herein  contained. 

COMPLETION    or   ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  in  pers<Hi 
or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  (M-ganlzation  of  the  corporation  by 
the  selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and  the  doing 
of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

PURPOSES   or   CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
ShaU  be:  To  perpetuate  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America.  Inc.,  and  the  memc«7  of 
all  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  our 
country  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
the  further  object  of  this  organization  shall 
be  patriotic,  educational,  social,  and  for 
service;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  edu- 
cate our  members  and  others  not  to  divulge 
military,  naval,  or  other  Government  Infor- 
mation; to  assist  in  veterans'  ceremonies, 
to  attend  patriotic  rallies  and  meetings;  to 
foster  true  democracy;  to  care  for  the  un- 
supported mothers  who  gave  their  sons  to 
the  service  of  the  Nation;  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  recognition  of  the  need  of  permanent 
clvUian  defense  for  each  community  and  to 
ever  be  alert  against  invasion  of  un-Amer- 
ican activities;  to  uphold  the  American  in- 
stitutions of  freedom,  justice,  and  equal 
rights,  and  to  defend  the  United  States  frcKn 
all  enemies. 

CORPORATE   POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  ccMporatlon  shall  have  power— 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of 
the  corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws;  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  Is  to  optT&te,  for  the 
management  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  its  afTalrs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  t)ody  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property. 
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real,  personal,  or  mixed,  neceasary  or  eon- 
venlent  for  attaining  the  object*  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purpoeee  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions ot  law  of  any  State  (A)  governing  the 
amount  of  or  kind  of  property  which  may 
be  held  by,  or  (B)  otherwUe  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  property  by. 
a  corporation  operating  In  such  State: 

(8)  to    transfer,    convey,    lease,    sublease, 

mortgage,  encumber  and  otherwUe  alienate 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  property;  and 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
mce—ry  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
)eota  and  piirpoaes  of  the  corporation, 

MXMBXaSHIP;    VOnNG    aiCRTS 

8zc.  5.  Kllglblllty:  A  mother,  adopted 
mother,  or  step>mother  (a  stepmother  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  the  Blue  Star  Moth- 
ers of  America,  Inc.,  can  claim  that  eligibil- 
ity only  If  she  has  given  a  mother's  care 
to  the  stepchild  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
under) ,  living  in  the  United  States,  of  a  eon 
or  daughter  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  having  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter who  has  served,  or  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
hoetllltles.  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  shall 
Include  the  United  States  Army;  United 
States  Navy:  United  States  Marines:  United 
States  Air  Force;  United  States  Coast  Ouard; 
National  Ouard;  United  States  Army  Re- 
^rves;  United  States  Navy  Reserves;  United 
States  Marine  Reserves:  United  States  Air 
Force  Reserves;  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Reeerves;  United  States  Naval  Militia;  mer- 
chant marines;  and  the  armed  home  guards 
who  have  served  on  active  duty. 

GOVEKKING  BOOT 

Sjtc.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  national 
convention  thereof,  composed  of  such  offl- 
cers  and  elected  representatives  from  the 
several  States  and  other  local  subdivisions 
of  the  corporate  organization  as  shall  be 
provided  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws: 
Provided,  That  the  form  of  the  government 
of  the  corporation  shall  always  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  membership  at  large  and 
shall  not  permit  the  concentration  of  con- 
trol thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  members  or  in  a  self-perpetuating 
group  not  so  representative.  The  meetings 
of  the  national  convention  may  be  held  In 
any  State  or  Territory  or  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

omcKRs  or  coapoaATiow 
Sxc.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  selected  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
terms  and  with  such  duties  and  titles  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

PKiNciPAL  omcx;    8COPX  OF  Acnvrnxs;    dis- 

TXICT    or  COLUMBIA    AOCNT 

Sac.  8.  The  principal  office  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  have  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated  agent 
authorized  to  accept  service  of  process  for 
the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  no- 
tice to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

x«x  or  urcoMx;  loans  to  omcxss,  dikectors, 

Oa   XSCPLOTCXS 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distribu- 
table to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.      Nothing    In    this    subsection. 


Iiowerer,  shall  be  eonstmed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  oompenaatloa  to  offlcers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  expenses  in  amotmts  approved  by 
the  council  ot  administration  ot  the  corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  The  corporation  ahall  not  make  loans 
to  its  offlcers  or  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  council  of  administration  who  votes 
for  or  assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  any  officer  who  participates  In 
the  making  of  such  loan  or  advance,  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  amount  of  such  loan  until 
the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLmCAL  NATUXX  OF  COaPOXATIOM 

Sec.    10.  The   corporation  and   its   offlcers 
and  agents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  public 
ottoe. 
LiABiLrms  Foa  acts  of  officexs  and  aokmts 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

psoHnrrioir  against  ibsuancx  of  stock  ox 

PAYMENT  OF  DIVIDENOe 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  ahares  of  stock  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  KECOKD6;    INSPXCTION 

Sxc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of 
account  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  national  conventions  and 
council  of  administration.  All  books  and 
records  of  the  corporation  may  t>e  Inspected 
by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable 
time. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TXANSACTION 

Sxc.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
an  lndei>endent  public  accountant  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards.  The  audit 
•hall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are 
normally  kept.  The  independent  public 
accountant,  or  his  representatives,  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  and  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
•hall  include  a  verification  by  the  person  or 
persons  conducting  the  audit  of  statements 
of  (1)  asseto  and  llabiliUes,  (3)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis,  (4)  income  and  expense,  and  (5) 
sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such  re- 
port shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

axPoxT  TO  coNoaxaa 

Sec  15.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  national  conven- 
tion covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
•hall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

V8X  or  NAMK 

Sec  16.  The  corporation  and  Its  subordi- 
nate divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  name,  "Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America,  Inc.".  and  no  other  or- 
ganization shall  use  the  name  "Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America,  Inc.".  The  corporation 
shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to 
u«e,  or  to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such 


emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  used  by  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of 
America. 

vax  OF  AsaxT*  on  onaoLUTioN  oa  liquidatiom 
Sxc.  17.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  asseta,  if  any.  of 
the  corporation  ahall  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  determination  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board   iind  in  compliance 

with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration and  all  Federal  and  State  laws 
applicable  thereto. 

RESXXVATION    OF    BIGHT    TO    AMEND    OB    BEPXAL 
CHABTXB 

Sxc.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  cunended,  would  con- 
fer a  Federal  charter  on  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  of  America,  Inc. 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  ot  America  is 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  memoiir 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
the  United  States  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  organization  was 
incorporated  in  Wisconsin  in  1942. 

Membership  in  the  organization  is 
limited  to  mothers,  adopted  noothers,  or 
stepmothers  whose  sons  or  daughters 
have  served  or  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Foroea  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  hostilities,  or  who  have  som*  or 
daughters  presently  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  have  today  a 
membership  of  over  19.000.  with  703 
chapters  located  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

Members  of  this  organization  work  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  visiting  and  helping  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  ex-servicemen  who 
are  patients  m  these  facilities.  This  or- 
ganization has  donated  more  than 
$30,000  to  veterans'  hospitals  for  surgical 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  the 
bill  will  be  passed,  because  it  gives  recog- 
nition to  a  group  that  has  sought  to  get 
recognition.  I  might  point  out  charters 
have  been  given  to  many  other  groups 
in  America.  I  felt  this  group  was  a  very 
worthy  organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grcssment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 
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BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1434)  to  amend  UUe  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  Insurance  of 
ahip  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Over. 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  Joint  resohrtlon  fH.J.  Res.  254)  to 
authoiize   participation   by   the   United 


States  in  parliamentary  conferences  with 
Canada  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


LENDING  OF  CERTAIN  MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICES  TO 
BOY  SCOUTS  FOR  USE  AT  WORLD 
JAMBOREE 

The  bUl  (H.R.  296 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
and  to  provide  transpjortation  and  other 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
connection  with  the  world  jamboree  of 
Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in  the  Philippines 
in  1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LOAN  OF  CERTAIN  MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICES  TO 
BOY  SCOUTS  FOR  USE  AT  FIFTH 
NATIONAL  JAMBOREE 

The  bill  <H.R.  7)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment  and  pro- 
vide certain  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  use  at  the  Fifth  National 
Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


FINANCING    OF    NEW    JET    AND 
TURBOPROP  AIRCRAFT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1368)  to  amend  sections 
503(a)(2)  and  504  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  to  facilitate  financing 
of  new  jet  and  turboprop  aircraft,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  13. 
after  the  word  'interstate",  to  strike  out 
"as,  lessor"  and  insert  "as  lessor";  after 
line  22,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sac.  3.  The  proviso  clause  in  section  503(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  an  instrument  recorded 
under  section  503(a)(2)  snail  not  be  af- 
fected as  to  the  engine  or  engines,  or  pro- 
peller or  propellers  specifically  identified 
therein,  by  any  Instrument  theretofore  or 
thereafter  recorded  pursuant  to  section 
503(a)(3). 

And,  on  page  3.  after  line  5.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (1)  of  section  503(f)  of  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  Identifying  description  of  the 
aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  or  propeller,  or  In 
the  case  of  an  Instrument  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 503(a)(3),  the  location  or  locations 
specified  therein;  and" 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  503(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1058  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  lease,  and  any  mortgage,  equip- 
ment trust,  contract  of  conditional  sale,  or 


other  instrument  executed  for  security  pur- 
poses, which  lease  or  other  instrument 
affects  the  title  to,  or  any  Interest  in,  any 
specifically  identified  aircraft  engine  or 
engines  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
rated  takeoff  horsep>ower  for  each  such  en- 
gine or  the  equivalent  of  such  horsepower, 
or  any  specifically  Identified  aircraft  pro- 
peller capable  of  absorbing  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  rated  takeoff  shaft  horse- 
power, and  also  any  assignment  or  amend- 
ment thereof  or  supplement  thereto; 

Sec.  2.  That  section  504  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  504.  No  person  having  a  security  in- 
terest in.  or  security  title  to.  any  civil  air- 
craft, engine  c»'  propeller  under  a  contract 
of  conditional  sale,  equipment  trvist,  chat- 
tel or  corporate  mortgage,  or  other  instru- 
ment of  similar  nature,  and  no  lessor  of  any 
such  aircraft,  engine  or  propeller  under  a 
bona  fide  lease  of  thirty  days  or  more,  shall 
be  liable  by  reason  of  such  Interest  or  title 
or  by  reason  of  his  interest  as  lessor  or  owner 
of  the  aircraft,  engine  or  propeller  so  leased, 
for  any  injury  to  or  death  of  pereons.  or 
damage  to  or  loss  of  property,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  (whether  on  land  or  water) 
caused  by  such  aircraft,  engine  or  propeller, 
or  by  the  ascent,  descent,  or  flight  of  such 
aircraft,  engine  or  propeller  or  by  the  drop- 
ping or  falling  of  an  object  therefrom,  un- 
less such  aircraft,  engine  or  propeller  is  in 
the  actual  possession  or  control  of  such 
person  at  the  time  of  such  injury,  death, 
damage,  or  Ioes." 

Sec.  3.  The  proviso  clause  in  section 
503(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Provided,  That  an  instriunent  recorded 
under  section  503(a)(2)  shall  not  be  af- 
fected as  to  the  engine  or  engines,  or  pro- 
peller or  propellers  epeclflcally  Identified 
therein,  by  any  instrument  theretofore  or 
thereafter  recorded  pursuant  to  section 
503(a)(3). 

Sec  4.  Clause  (1)  of  section  503(f)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  the  identifying  description  of  the 
aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  or  propeller,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  instrument  referred  to  in 
section  503(a)(3),  the  location  or  locations 
specified  therein;  and" 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  sections  503  and  504  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  fa- 
cilitate financing  of  new  jet  and  turbo- 
prop aircraft." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  226)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  so  as 
to  provide  increases  in  benefits,  and  for 
other  purix)ses,  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


WONG  BICK  QUON   (MARIA  WONG) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  178)  for  the  reUef  of  Wong  Bick 
Quon  (Maria  Wong),  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  line  7, 
after  the  words  "United  States",  to  in- 


sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  Wong  Bick  Quon 
(Maria  Wong)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Wong  Bick  Quon  (Maria  Wong)  shall  be  held 

and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fong  Chan,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  Wong  Bick  Quon  (Maria 
Wong)  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


STANISLAWA  SIEDLECKA  (REJMAN) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  199)  for  the  reUef  of  Stanislawa 
Siedlecka  (Rejman) ,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  in  line  3,  after 
"101(a)  (27)".  to  insert  "(A)",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  ciiUd  Stanislawa  Siedlecka  (Rej- 
man) shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mrs.  Katarzyna 
Siedlecka.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  nj.tural  parent  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANGELINAS  CUACOS  STEINBERG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  593)  for  the  relief  of  Angelinas 
Cuacos  Steinberg,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Angelinas  Cuacos  Stein- 
l>erg.  the  widow  of  a  United  States  citizen, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  ot 
section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SISTER  MARY  DAMION  (MARIA  SA- 
VERIA  D'AMELIO)   AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1535)  for  the  relief  of 
Sister  Mary  Damion  (Maria  Saveria 
D'Amelio),  Sister  Maria  Tarcisia  (Maria 
Giovanna  Fenuta).  and  Sister  Mary  Re- 
gina  (Maria  Lizzi)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas  ed. 
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DIMITRIOS  KONDOLEON 

The  bUl  <H.R.  1727)  for  the  relief  of 
Dlmltrios  Kondoleon  (also  known  as 
James  Kondolous)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  bill  (S.  548)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given,  subject 
to  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  any 
and  all  of  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  York,  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin  to  enter  Into  a  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Compact  in  the  form  as  follows : 

"GSEAT    LAKES    BASIN    COMPACT 

"The  party  states  solemnly  agree: 
"Article  I 

"The  purposes  of  this  compact  are,  through 
means  of  Joint  or  cooperative  action: 

"1.  To  promote  the  orderly.  Integrated,  and 
comprehensive  development,  use,  and  conser- 
vation of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin   (hereinafter  called  the  Basin). 

"2.  To  plan  for  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Basin  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  for  those  porUons  of  the 
Basin  which  may  have  problems  of  special 
concern. 

"3.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  sUtes  of 
the  Basin  and  their  people  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  utlllaatlon  of  public 
works.  In  the  form  of  navigational  aids  or 
otherwise,  which  may  exist  or  which  may 
be  constructed  from  time  to  time. 

"4.  To  advUe  in  securing  and  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  among  industrial,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  water  supply,  residential, 
recreational,  and  other  legitimate  uses  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Basin. 

"5.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  inter- 
governmenUl  agency  to  the  end  that  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  may  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively. 

"Article  11 

"A.  This  compact  shall  enter  into  force 
and  become  effective  and  binding  when  it 
has  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  any 
four  of  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin  and  thereafter  shall 
enter  Into  force  and  become  effective  and 
binding  as  to  any  other  of  said  states  when 
enacted  by  the  legislature  thereof. 

"B.  The  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  or  either  of  them,  may  be- 
come states  party  to  this  compact  by  taking 
such  action  as  their  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  may  prescribe 
for  adherence  thereto.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  compact  the  word  'state"  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  a  Province  of  Canada. 

"Article  III 

"The  Great  Lakes  Commission  created  by 
Article  IV  of  this  compact  shall  exercise  its 
powers  and  perform  its  funcUons  in  respect 
to  the  Basin  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
compact,  shall  consist  of  so  much  of  the 
following  as  may  be  within  the  party  states: 

"1.  Lakes  Erie,  Huron.  Michigan,  Ontario, 
St.  Clair,  Superior,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  together  with  any  and  all  natural  or 
man-made  water  Interconnections  between 
or  among  them. 


*^  All  rlvera.  ponds,  lakes,  streams,  and 
other  watercourves  which,  in  their  natural 
state  or  In  their  prevailing  condition,  are 
tributary  to  Lakes  Brie.  Huron,  Michigan, 
Ontario.  St.  Clair,  and  Superior  or  any  of 
them  or  which  comprise  part  of  any  water- 
shed draining  Into  any  of  Mid  lakes. 

■Article  tV 
"A.  There  U  hereby  created  an  agency  of 
the  party  sutea  to  be  known  as  The  Great 
Lakes  Commission  (hereinafter  called  the 
Commission).  In  that  name  the  Commis- 
sion may  sue  and  be  sued,  acquire,  hold  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property  and  any 
Interest  therein.  The  Commission  shall  have 
a  seal  with  the  words  The  Great  Lakes 
Commission'  and  such  other  design  as  It 
may  prescribe  engraved  thereon  by  which  it 
shall  authenticate  its  proceedings  Trans- 
actions involving  real  or  personal  property 
shall  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  property  is  located,  and  the  Com- 
mission may  by  bylaws  provide  for  the  ex- 
ecution and  acknowledgment  of  all  instru- 
ments in  Its  behalf. 

"B.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  not  leas  than  three  commissioners  nor 
more  than  five  commissioners  from  each 
party  state  designated  or  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  state  which 
they  represent  and  serving  and  subject  to 
removal  in  accordance  with  such  law. 

"C.  Kach  state  delegation  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  votes  in  the  Commission.  The 
presence  of  comml.<»loners  from  a  majority 
of  the  party  states  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission.  Actions  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  except  that  any  recommendations  made 
pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  this  compact  shall 
require  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  from  each  of 
a  majority  of  the  states  present  and  voting. 
"D.  The  commissioners  of  any  two  or  more 
party  states  may  meet  separately  to  con- 
sider problems  of  particular  Interest  to  their 
states  but  no  action  taken  at  any  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  deemed  an  action  of  the  Com- 
mission unless  and  until  the  Commission 
shall  specifically  approve  the  same. 

"E.  In  the  absence  of  any  commissioner, 
his  vote  may  be  cast  by  another  representa- 
tive or  commissioner  of  his  state  provided 
that  said  comnUssioner  or  other  representa- 
tive casting  said  vote  shall  have  a  written 
proxy  in  proper  form  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission. 

"F.  The  Commission  shall  elect  annually 
from  among  its  members  a  chairman  and 
vice-chairman.  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  shall  also 
act  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  who  shall  be 
bonded  In  such  amount  as  the  Commisalon 
may  require.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  and 
at  such  compensation  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  fixed  by  it.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  be  custodian  of  the 
records  of  the  Commission  with  authority 
to  affix  the  Commission's  official  seal  and  to 
attest  to  and  certify  such  records  or  copies 
thereof. 

"G.  The  Executive  Director,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  in  such  cases  as 
iu  bylaws  may  provide,  shall  appoint  and  re- 
move or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions.  Subject  to  the  aforesaid 
approval,  the  Executive  Director  may  fix  their 
compensation,  define  their  duties,  and  require 
bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  Commission 
may  designate. 

"H.  The  Executive  Director,  on  behalf  of. 
as  trustee  for.  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  borrow,  accept,  or  contract 
for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any  state 
or  government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  from  any  Intergovernmental  agency. 


or  from  any  Institution,  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration: and  may  accept  for  any  of  the 
Comml««lon'B  purposes  and  functions  under 
this  compact  any  and  all  donations,  glfu. 
and  grants  of  money,  equipment,  supplies, 
materials,  and  services  from  any  state  or 
government  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  or  intergovernmental  agency  or  from 
any  Institution,  person,  firm  or  corporation 
and  may  receive  and  utilize  the  sanae. 

"I.  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  one  or  more  offloea  for  the  trans- 
acting of  its  business  and  for  such  purposes 
the  Executive  Director,  on  behalf  of.  as  trus- 
tee for.  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of 
real  and  personal  property  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

"J.  No  tax  levied  or  imposed  by  any  party 
state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  property,  trans- 
actions, or  income  of  the  Commission. 

"K.  The  Commission  may  adopt,  amend 
and  rescind  bylaws,  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"L.  The  organization  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  within  six  months  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  compact. 

°'M.  The  Commission  and  Its  ^ecutlve  Dl- 
recU)r  shall  make  available  to  the  party  states 
any  information  within  its  po—e salon  and 
shall  always  provide  free  access  to  Its  records 
by  duly  authorized  repreaenUtlves  of  such 
party  states. 

"N.  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  mrltten 
record  of  Its  meetings  and  proceedings  and 
shall  annually  make  a  report  thereof  to  be 
submitted  to  the  duly  designated  official  of 
each  party  state. 

"O.  The  Commission  shall  make  and  trans- 
mit annually  to  the  legislature  and  Governor 
of  each  party  state  a  report  covering  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  for  the  preceding 
year  and  embodying  such  recommendations 
as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  Issue  such  ad- 
ditional reports  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

"Article  V 

"A  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  but  the  ex- 
penses of  each  commissioner  shall  be  met  by 
the  state  which  he  represents  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  that  stste.  All  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Commission  in  the 
course  of  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  compact,  unless  met  In  some 
other  manner  specifically  provided  by  this 
compact,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission 
out  of  Its  own  funds. 

"B.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
executive  head  or  designated  officer  of  each 
party  state  a  budget  of  Its  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  such  period  as  may  be  required  by 
the  laws  of  that  st.ite  for  presentation  to  the 
legislature  thereof. 

"C.  Each  of  the  Commission's  budgets  of 
estimated  expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
states.  Detailed  commission  budgets  shall 
be  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  and  the  costs  shall  be  allocated  equi- 
tably among  the  party  sUtes  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  interests. 

"D.  The  Commission  shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  party  state.  The  Commission 
may  meet  any  of  Its  obligations  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  funds  available  to  It  under 
Article  IV  (H)  of  this  compact,  provided  that 
the  Commission  takes  specific  action  setting 
aside  such  funds  prior  to  the  incxirrlng  of 
any  obligations  to  be  met  In  whole  or  in 
part  In  this  manner.  Except  where  the 
Commission  makes  use  of  funds  available 
to  it  under  Article  IV(H)  hereof,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  Incur  any  obligations  prior 
to  the  allotment  of  funds  by  the  party 
states  adequate  to  meet  the  same. 
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"E.  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mlrslon  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
Mccounting  procedures  established  under 
the  bylaws.  However,  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  funds  handled  by  the  Com- 
mirnlon  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a  qualified 
pMbllc  accountant  and  the  report  of  the 
audit  shall  be  Included  in  and  become  a 
)>art  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission. 

"F.  The  accounts  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  tlnM  for  inspec- 
tion by  such  agency,  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party  states  as  may  be  duly 
constituted  for  that  purpose  and  by  others 
who  msy  be  authorized  by  the  Commission. 

"Article  VI 

"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to: 

"A.  Collect,  correlate.  Interpret,  and  report 
on  data  relating  to  the  water  resources  and 
the  use  thereof  in  the  Basin  or  any  portion 
thereof. 

"B.  Recommend  methods  for  the  orderly, 
efficient,  and  balanced  development,  use,  and 
conservation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Basin  or  any  portion  thereof  to  the  party 
states  and  to  any  other  governments  or 
agencies  having  Interesu  in  or  Jurisdiction 
over   the  Basin  or  any   portion  thereof. 

"C.  Consider  the  need  for  and  desirability 
of  public  works  and  Improvements  relating 
to  the  water  resources  in  the  Basin  or  any 
portion  thereof. 

"D.  Consider  means  of  Improving  naviga- 
tion and  port  facilities  In  the  Basin  or  any 
portion  thereof. 

"E.  Consider  means  of  Improving  and 
maintaining  the  fisheries  of  the  Basin  or 
any  portion  thereof. 

"F.  Reconunend  policies  relating  to  water 
resources  including  the  institution  and  al- 
teration of  flood  plain  and  other  zoning 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations. 

"Q.  Recommend  unlfonn  or  other  laws, 
ordinances,  or  regulations  relating  to  the 
development,  use,  and  conservation  of  the 
Basin's  wster  resources  to  the  party  states 
or  any  of  them  and  to  other  governments, 
political  subdivisions,  agencies,  or  Intergov- 
enunental  bodies  having  interests  In  or 
Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  affect  conditions  in 
the  Basin  or  any  portion  thereof. 

"H.  Consider  and  recommend  amendments 
or  agreemenu  supplementary  to  this  com- 
pact to  the  party  states  or  any  of  them,  and 
assist  In  the  formulation  and  drafting  of 
such  amendments  or  supplementary  agree- 
ments. 

"I.  Prepare  and  publish  reports,  bulletins, 
and  publications  appropriate  to  this  work 
and  fix  reasonable  sale  prices  therefor. 

"J.  With  respect  to  the  water  resources  of 
the  Basin  or  any  portion  thereof,  recom- 
mend agreements  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"K.  Recommend  mutual  arrangements  ex- 
pressed by  concurrent  or  reciprocal  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  including  but  not  limited 
to  such  agreements  and  mutual  arrange- 
ments as  are  provided  for  by  Article  xm  of 
the  Treaty  of  1909  Relating  to  Boundary 
Waters  and  Questions  Arising  Between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  (Treaty  Series, 
No.  5*«.) 

"L.  Cooperate  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  party 
states  and  any  public  or  private  agencies  or 
bodies  having  interests  in  or  Jurisdiction 
sufficient  to  affect  the  Basin  or  any  portion 
thereof. 

"M.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States,  or 
In  the  event  that  a  Province  shall  be  a  pcuty 
state,  at  tbe  request  of  the  Government  of 
Canada,  assist  In  the  negotiation  and  formu- 
lation of  any  treaty  or  other  mutual  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  between  the  United  States 


and  Canada  with  reference  to  the  Basin  or 
any  portion  thereof. 

"N.  Make  any  recommendation  and  do  all 
things  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission  by 
this  compact,  provided  that  no  action  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  force  of  law  In,  or 
be  binding  upon,  any  party  state. 

"Article  VII 

"Each  party  state  agrees  to  consider  the 
action  the  Commission  recommends  in  re- 
spect to: 

"A.  Stabilization  of  lake  levels. 

"B.  Measures  for  combating  pollution, 
beach  erosion,  floods,  and  shore  inundation. 

"C  Uniformity  in  navigation  regulations 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
states. 

"D.  Proposed  navigation  aids  and  improve- 
ments. 

"E.  Uniformity  or  effective  coordinating 
action  in  fishing  laws  and  regulations  and 
cooperative  action  to  eradicate  destructive 
and  parasitical  forces  endangering  the  fish- 
eries, wildlife  and  other  water  resources. 

"F.  Suitable  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ments. 

"G.  Cooperative  programs  for  control  of 
soil  and  bank  erosion  for  the  general  Im- 
provement of  the  Basin. 

"H.  Diversion  of  waters  from  and  into  the 
Basin. 

"I.  Other  measures  the  Commission  may 
recommend  to  the  states  pursuant  to  Article 
VI  of  this  compact. 

"i4rftcZe  VIII 

"This  compact  shall  continue  In  force  and 
remain  binding  upon  each  party  state  until 
renounced  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  it  may 
choose  snd  as  may  be  valid  and  effective  to 
repeal  a  statute  of  said  state,  provided  that 
such  renunciation  shall  not  become  effective 
until  six  months  after  notice  of  such  action 
shsU  have  been  officially  communicated  In 
writing  to  the  executive  head  of  the  other 
party  states. 

"ArticU  IX 

"It  Is  intended  that  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally 
construed  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof. 
The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  sever- 
able and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or 
provision  of  this  compact  Is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  any  party 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  Province,  to  the  British  North  America 
Act  oi  1867  as  amended,  or  the  applicability 
therecrf  to  any  state,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  state,  agency, 
person,  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby,  provided  further  that  if  this  com- 
pact shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion at  the  United  States,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
Province,  to  the  British  NOrth  America  Act 
of  1867  as  amended,  or  of  any  party  state,  the 
compfu;t  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  remaining  states  and  in  full  force 
and  effect  as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all 
severable  matters." 

Sac.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or 
in  the  compact  consented  to  hereby  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  any  department, 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  of  any  international  commission 
or  agency  over  or  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
or  any  portion  thereof,  nor  shall  anything 
contained  herein  be  construed  to  establish 
an  international  agency  or  to  limit  or  affect 
In  any  way  the  exercise  of  the  treatymaklng 
power  or  any  other  power  cv  right  of  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act  the  Commission  shall  be 
solely  a  consultative  and  recommendatory 
agency  which  shall  cooperate  with  the  agen- 


cies of  the  United  States  and  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  any  official  designated  by  the 
President,  make  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  any  information  within  its 
possession  and  always  provide  free  access  to 
Its  records  by  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  that  Government.  The  consent 
herein  granted  does  not  extend  to  paragraph 
B  of  article  n  or  to  paragrt^ihs  K  and  M  of 
article  VI  of  the  compact;  and  consent  Is 
granted  with  respect  to  paragraph  L  of  ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  compact  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  cooperation  shall  be 
extended  to  and  carried  on  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  or  any  of  its  sulxiivlsions 
only  through  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State;  (2)  cooperation  with 
an  international  commission  or  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  In  the  basin  shall  be  extended 
only  to  the  United  States  section  thereof 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  section  may  di- 
rect: and  (3)  proposals  to  any  such  interna- 
tional commission  or  agency  shall  be  sub- 
mitted only  to  the  United  States  section 
thereof  and  shall  be  submitted  to  that  sec- 
tion only  through  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  consent  herein  granted 
is  on  condition  that  recommendations  under 
article  VI,  paragraphs  B  and  G,  shall  not  be 
made  to  any  foreign  government  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof  and  that  recommendations  to 
international  Ixxlies  or  agencies  shall  be 
made  through  the  Department  of  State. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  Federal  representative  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  shall  report,  in  writing  to 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  President  either  directly  or 
through  such  agency  or  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  President  may  sp>ecify.  Such 
representative  shall  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  other  member  ot  the  Com- 
mission except  that  he  shall  have  no  vote. 
(b)  The  Federal  representative  shall  receive 
compensation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  experts  and  consultants  under  sections 
5  and  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  snd  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949.  except  (1)  that  his  term  of  service 
shall  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  this  Act 
and  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  time  limita- 
tions of  said  section  15,  and  (2)  his  P«"  diem 
rate  of  compensation  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  not  In  excess  of  $100,  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  specify,  but  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  payable  in  any  one  calen- 
dar year  shall  not  exceed  $15,000;  Provided. 
That  if  the  Federal  representative  be  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  he  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation:  Provided 
further.  That  a  retired  military  officer  or  a 
retired  Federal  civilian  officer  or  employee 
may  be  appointed  as  such  representative, 
without  prejudice  to  his  retired  status,  and 
he  shall  receive  compensation  as  authorized 
herein  in  addition  to  his  retired  pay  or 
annuity  but  the  sum  of  his  retired  pay  or 
annuity  and  such  additional  compensation 
as  may  be  payable  hereunder  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $16,000  in  any  one  calendar  year,  (c) 
The  Federal  representative  shall  be  provided 
with  office  space,  consulting,  engineering, 
and  stenographic  service,  and  other  neces- 
sary administrative  ser^-ices.  (d)  The  com- 
pensation of  the  Federal  representative 
shall  be  paid  from  the  current  appropriation 
for  salaries  in  the  White  House  Office,  or  for 
staff  assistance  for  the  President  In  connec- 
tion with  special  projects.  Travel  and  other 
expenses  provided  for  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
any  ctirrent  appropriation  ot  appropria- 
tions selected  by  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President  to  provide  for  such  expenses. 

Sec  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  re»er\-ed. 
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AMENDMENT   OP  ATOMIC   ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  (S.  1197)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energry  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  blU 
amends  section  251  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  by  de- 
leting the  words  "and  July"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof.  The  first  sentence  of 
section  251  now  provides  that  the  AEG 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  in  Jan- 
uary and  Juljr  of  each  year,  a  report 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. This  amendment,  in  subtance, 
provides  that  the  Commission  shall  in 
the  future  submit  such  report  only  in 
January  and  not  also  in  July,  and  thus 
on  an  annual,  rather  than  a  semiannual 
basis. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1197)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 251  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "and  July"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  (S.  1228)  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-590.  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  bill, 
also? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  blU 
amends  Public  Law  85-590,  the  AEC 
Authorization  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1959.  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  project  59-c-5,  phermex  installation. 
Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex..  from  $2,250,000  to 
13.550,000.  or  a  net  increase  of  $1,300,000. 

This  amendment  is  Just  an  increase 
in  the  authorization  for  the  single  proj- 
ect 59-C-5.  and  does  not  Increase  the 
total  amount  authorized  by  Public  Law 
85-590. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  explanation. 

I  understand  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Is  that  a  correct 
understanding? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  letter  of  the 
Commission  and  an  imclassifled  analy- 
sis of  the  project  are  printed  In  the 
committee  report,  on  pages  2  and  3 
thereof. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Atomic  Snxbct  Commission, 

February  24,  1959. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  I  have  submitted 
today  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
proposed  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
1959  authorization  act  (Public  Law  85-690) 
to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  for  project 
69-C-5,  phermex  Installation,  Los  Alamos. 
N.  Mex.,  to  $3,550,000  from  $2,250,000. 

The  increase  of  $1,300,000  Is  attrlbuUble  to 
a  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  components,  the 
need  for  considerably  more  monitoring  and 
control  equipment  than  had  been  originally 
anticipated  and  changes  in  machine  design 
to  Insure  more  satisfactory  performance.  No 
change  is  being  made  In  the  scope  of  the 
project.  Since  even  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  nonnuclear  methods  of  de- 
velopment during  a  test  moratorium,  the 
need  for  the  phermex  Installation  becomes 
more  compelling  than  at  the  time  the 
project  was  originally  requested. 

Copies  of  the  prof>osed  legislation  and  the 
unclassified  analysis  of  the  project  are  en- 
closed.   Copies  of  the  classified  analysis  will 
be  furnished  separately  to  your  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  8.  Vang*. 
Acting  Chairman. 

69-C-6.  Phermex  installation.  Los  Alamoe. 
N.  Mex.,  $3,550,000: 

This  project  will  provide  a  weapons  diag- 
nostic facility  consisting  of  laboratory  and 
power  control  buildings,  phermex  chamber, 
detection  chamber  and  X-unit  pad.  This 
facility  will  be  located  in  a  remote  technical 
area  at  Los  Alamos. 

During  the  past  year  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  has  continued  develop- 
ment work  to  Improve  the  machine  design. 
As  a  result  of  the  more  definitive  Information 
developed  by  this  continual  study,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  has  been  increased 
by  $1,300,000  over  the  amount  authorized  by 
Public  Law  85-690.  The  higher  estimate  is 
attributable  to  a  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of 
components,  the  need  for  considerably  more 
monitoring  and  control  equipment  than  had 
been  originally  anticipated  and  changes  In 
machine  design  to  Insure  more  satisfactory 
performance. 

The  AEC  also  furnished  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee a  classified  statement  containing  ad- 
ditional Information  Justifying  this  project 
which  is  necessarily  classified  because  of  the 
defense  information  and  restricted  data 
which  it  contains. 

In  a  hearing  held  In  executive  session  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on 
February  27,  1969,  the  following  representa- 
tives of  the  AEC  testified  in  support  of  this 
project:  Mr.  A.  R.  Luedecke.  general  mana- 
ger; Brig.  Gen.  A.  D.  Starblrd,  director  of  the 
division  of  military  application;  and  Mr.  Don 
S.  Burrows,  controller.  The  testimony  Indi- 
cated that  the  project  was  ready  for  con- 
struction, and  that  the  Commission  con- 
sidered it  Important  for  its  atomic  weapons 
development  program. 

Comments  or  the  Joint  Committeb 
1.  Public  Law  85-590  contains  In  section 
102  certain  limitations  on  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  start  projects  authorized 
by  section  101.  Insofar  as  project  59-C-5  is 
concerned,  it  was  provided  Uiat  the  Com- 
mission was  authorised  to  start  this  project 
only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  does  not 


exceed  by  more  than  26  percent  the  estimated 
cost  set  forth  In  the  act,  $2,260,000.  Inas- 
much as  the  current  estimated  cost  is  now 
$3,550,000,  the  Increase  of  $1,300,000  Is  more 
than  the  maximum  allowable  26  percent. 
Thus  the  Commission  Is  not  authorized  to 
start  project  59-C-5  without  amendment  to 
Public  Law  85-590.  The  Commission  has 
stated  that  the  Increase  Is  attributable  to 
the  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  components,  the 
need  for  considerably  more  monitoring  and 
control  equipment  than  had  been  originally 
anticipated,  and  changes  in  machine  design 
to  Insure  more  satisfactory  performance. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that 
this  bill  be  considered  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
this  project.  Important  to  our  atomic  weap- 
ons program,  may  proceed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

CHANGES    in    EXISTING    LAWS 

In  accordance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXEX  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  blU  ac- 
companying this  report  are  shown  as  follows 
(new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic,  and  deleted 
matter  Is  shown  In  brackets )  : 

"PTTBUC    LAW    S8-5S0 

"Sec.  101.  Plant  or  PAciLrrT  Acquisition 
OR  Construction. — There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  261  a.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of 
$386,679,000  for  acqulslUon  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  property  or  any  faculty  or  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construction, 
or  ezpansloD,  as  foUows: 

•<•  •  •  •  0 

"(c)   Atomic  WEAPONS.— 

•'•  •  •  •  • 

"5.  Project  69-C-5,  phermex  InstaUatlon, 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex..  C$a,250.000]  $3,550,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1228)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  Public  Law  85-690  is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  the  figxire  "$2,250,000" 
for  project  59-c-6,  phermex  Installation.  Los 
Alamoe,  N.  Mex..  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$3,660,000". 


REPRESENTATION  OP  INDIOENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 

The  bill  (S.  895)  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  indigent  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Over.  Mr.  President. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  any  bills 
which  may  be  on  the  calendar,  from 
this  point  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  at  the 
foot  of  the  calendar. 


BARGAINING  WITH  PURCHASERS 
BY  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 

The  bill  (S.  753)  to  authorize  coopera- 
tion associations  of  milk  producers  to 
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bargain  with  purchasers  singly  or  in 
groups,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  aa- 
nounced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Over,  by  request,  Mr. 
President.  ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood that  an  explanation  of  the  bill  was 
desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognJ'  ^d. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  I  can  understand  per- 
haps why  the  Senator  from  California 
might  want  to  have  the  bill  go  over.  As 
originally  introduced,  the  bill  would 
have  ai>plied  to  all  cooperative  asssocia- 
tions.  There  was  rather  strenuous  ob- 
jection from  some  of  the  cooperative 
group  associations  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
because  of  fear  that  passage  of  the  bill 
would  not  work  out  to  their  advantage. 
Therefore,  the  bill  was  changed  to  ap- 
ply to  milk  marketing  cooperatives  only. 

The  need  for  the  bill  is  that  under 
the  law.  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  the 
cooperative  associations  which  do  busi- 
ness in  a  marketing  agreement  area  may 
get  together  and  sit  down  with  a  distrib- 
utor to  bargain  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  milk,  and  all  the  coopera- 
tives may  get  together  and  bargain  with 
the  distributor,  but  then  under  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  they  have  to  give  the 
same  identical  terms  to  every  other  dis- 
tributor and  have  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
tributors one  by  one.  For  that  reason, 
the  process  becomes  rather  expensive 
and  it  is  a  rather  cumbersome  way  of 
doing  business  in  a  milk  marketing  area 
where  there  is  a  Federal  order. 

The  bill  would  permit  these  groups  to 
bargain  with  more  than  one  handler  at 
a  time,  because  they  have  to  give  them 
all  the  same  identical  terms,  whatever 
the  terms  may  be. 

The  bill  has  been  changed.  It  was 
amended  in  the  committee  last  year,  I 
believe,  so  as  to  prohibit  strictly  any  dis- 
cussion of  resale  prices  of  the  milk. 
That  was  to  overcome  an  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

After  those  things  were  done,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  summer, 
without  any  opposition;  but  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House. 

Under  one  law  the  milk  cooi>eratives 
have  to  do  one  thing,  and  under  another 
law  they  are  constantly  in  trouble  if 
they  try  to  do  it  in  the  most  efUcient 

manner. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
personal  objection  to  the  bill,  but  by  re- 
quest. I  ask  that  the  bill  go  orer. 

The  PRL3IDINa  OFFICER-  Objec- 
Uon  is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

That  concludes  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 


8SCOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5916)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
"4-2a-59— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  31.  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  10  through 
18. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directed  toward  elimi- 
nating the  additional  appropriation  of 
$283,000  for  furniture,  and  so  forth  for 
the  new  Senate  Office  Building.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  last  year 
when  this  question  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, an  appropriation  of  $1  million  was 
requested.  I  moved  at  the  time  that 
this  figure  be  cut  in  half,  and  stated  that 
in  my  Judgment.  $1  million  was  an  ex- 
cessive figure.  I  urged  that  instead  of 
all  the  oflBces  in  the  new  building  being 
equipped  with  new  furniture,  a  large 
portion  of  the  used  furniture  from  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  building.  The  final 
result  was  that  the  appropriation  for 
$1  million  was  approved  although  that 
amoimt  represented  $300,000  less  than 
was  originally  requested. 

This  year  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Mr.  J.  George  Stewart,  came  forth  with 
a  request  that  $293,000  additional  be 
appropriated  for  furniture.  This  re- 
quest, if  granted,  would,  of  course,  prac- 
tically bring  the  total  appropriation  to 
the  $1,300,000  which  was  requested  last 
year,  which  request  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee rejected  and  reduced  to  $1  million. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions this  year  has  reduced  the  request 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  by 
$10,000.  but  retains  a  request  for  a  fur- 
ther appropriation  of  $283,000. 

Upon  close  inspection  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  under  cross-examination 
by  the  Senator  tram  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EllknderI  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  It  appears  that 
$113,000  of  this  amount  is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional furniture  in  40  office  rooms  of 
the  new  building.  $150,000  is  to  provide 
carpets  in  207  rooms,  at  an  average  cost 
of  approximately  $750  per  room  per 
carpet.  It  is  these  major  items  which 
I  beUeve  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out  for  the 
sake  of  the  record  what  every  Senator 
knows,  that  the  corridors  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  are  jammed  with 
the  furniture  which  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  offices  in  that  building,  and  which 
apparently  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  new 
building. 

I  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  the  results  of  the  census 
which  I  had  taken  of  the  furniture.  We 
had  a  count  made  yesterday.  We  found 
in  the  corridors  and  in  the  attic  of  the 


Old  Senate  Office  Building  375  desks. 
That  ought  to  be  enough  to  provide  fur- 
niture for  40  offices.  We  found  215  steel 
filing  cabinets.  That  number  would  pro- 
vide five  filing  cabinets  to  an  office.  We 
also  found  400  chairs.  That  would  make 
10  chairs  to  an  office.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  were  also  bookcases  in 
the  corridors,  but  I  did  not  mention  the 
number,  because  I  had  not  then  taken  a 
census.  However.  I  have  had  a  census 
taken  this  morning,  covering  the  four 
fioors  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
We  foimd  85  bookcases  there. 

Therefore  we  have  ample  furniture, 
more  than  enough,  to  equip  the  40  offices. 
There  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  spend 
$113,000  for  furniture. 

Now  $150,000  is  requested  for  carpets. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  J. 
George  Stewart,  and  the  architects  whom 
he  has  engaged  for  the  building,  were 
supposed  to  exercise  great  ingenuity  in 
laying  out  the  offices.  They  provided  that 
the  Irmer  office  of  each  Senator's  suite 
should  have  a  carpet,  and  the  other  of- 
fices were  to  have  very  fine  rubber  tile 
on  the  floor.  The  tile  has  been  put  in  at 
great  expense.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  the 
rubber  tile  is  so  dangerous  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  carpets  put  down  over 
it.  at  a  cost  of  $750  per  carpet.  That  is 
$150,000  more.  There  are  other  items, 
too.  which  are  not  needed,  because  we 
have  on  hand  85  bookcases,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  additional  steel  bookcases. 

Therefore,  this  whole  appropriation  is 
unnecessary.  At  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  making  appeals  to  us  to 
balance  the  budget,  I  believe  it  ill  be- 
hooves the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  who  holds 
his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
to  come  forward  with  this  request  for 
expenditures  for  luxurious  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  Issue  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Last  night  I 
paid  sincere  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  par- 
ticularly the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  committee  chsdrman  [Mr. 
Hatden],  and  I  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez!  .  They  can  in  no  sense  be  held 
responsible  for  what  is  going  on.  They 
are  busy  men.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  works  at  this  job  day  in  and  day 
out  with  his  staff  assistants,  and  I  be- 
heve,  to  say  the  least,  he  has  not  been 
economical  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  pro- 
gram the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
carrying  out.  He  was  largely  the  moving 
spirit  behind  the  construction  of  another 
House  Office  Building.  Its  exact  cost  is 
not  certain,  but  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  states  it  is  to  be  $64  million. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this 
figure  will  increase  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

Mr.  Stewart  wsis  largely  responsible 
for  the  building  of  the  new  Senate  Office 
Building,  which  initially  was  promised  to 
cost  only  $20,600,000,  but  which  now  will 
cost  over  $25  million,  and  which,  with 
the  request  for  $750,000  more  for  con- 
struction   and    equiiwnent   in   the   new 
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buildln^r.  the  request  for  $283,000  for 
furniture,  the  request  for  $4  million  for 
completing  the  subway,  and  bringing  It 
across  the  road,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  terminal  which  will  rival  the 
Moscow  subway,  will  cost  only  $5  mil- 
lion more  or  a  total  of  over  $30  mil- 
lion. 

Therefore.  If  we  approve  the  program 
of  the  Capitol  Architect,  we  will  have  an 
expenditure  of  $30,500,000.  And  the  end 
may  not  be  yet.  I  say  that  because  In 
the  testimony  which  the  Architect  gave 
before  the  subcommittee  it  was  apparent 
that  he  would  like  to  redevelop  the  north 
or  Senate  wing,  and  that  he  also  has 
designs  on  the  House  wing.  We  know 
that  he  is  reconstructing  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
117  million. 

Therefore,  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol has  mapped  out  a  gigantic  program. 
What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
help  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who  are  busy  men  deal- 
Ixig  with  many  other  things,  to  resist  the 
blandishments  of  the  Capitol  Architect. 
Z  say  that  this  Is  not  a  case  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  versus  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  any  sense.  It  Is  a 
case  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
versus  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  I  warmly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  for  the  series  of 
amendments  whidi  I  understand  he  In- 
tends to  call  up.  This  is  not  an  easy 
or  pleasant  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial and  important  that  it  be  done. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  remarks  about  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  read  his  speech 
of  last  night,  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  Job,  and 
a  very  thorough  Job.  Service  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  perhaps 
the  most  onerous  and  difBcult  work  in 
-the  Senate.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  done  an  extremely  good  job. 
I  am  sure  that  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  ofTered 
in  a  spirit  of  constructiveness  and  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  improve  somewhat  the 
excellent  work  which  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  already  done. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, who  believe  in  economy,  to  set  a 
good  example  themselves.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  furniture  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  is  for  the  use  of  Senators 
and  their  staffs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  U  correct.  And 
It  is  also  for  use  by  committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  committees 
also,  on  which,  of  course,  the  Senator 
serves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  la  correct 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second 
place,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  nunola  whether  there  has  been  any 
reply  to  him  to  the  effect  that  the  furni- 
ture Is  obsolete  or  cannot  be  used.  I 
refer  to  the  furniture  which  he  found  in 


the  corridors  and  In  the  attic  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
used.  It  was  used  until  the  last  few 
days.  It  was  used  in  the  present  or  Old 
Senate  Office  Building.  I  have  such 
furniture  in  my  own  office.  I  believe 
that  furniture,  like  wine.  Improves  with 
age.  The  old  chairs  are  more  comfort- 
able than  the  new  chairs.  The  old 
couches  are  more  comfortable  than  the 
new  ones.  The  old  desks  are  perfectly 
adequate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  with  hia  fertile  imagina- 
tion, think  of  anything  which  would 
justify  the  new  furniture  on  the  ground 
that  It  will  provide  better  sei-vice  for  the 
Increased  taxes  which  will  result? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No ;  I  think  it  Is  sheer 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  Before  any  furniture 
was  decided  upon  for  the  new  building, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  and 
every  Senator.  The  new  furniture  was 
not  forced  upon  Senuioi's.  They  were 
asked  in  the  questlonnaii^  whetlier  they 
wanted  to  move  to  the  new  building  and 
also  whether  they  wanted  to  take  with 
them  their  old  furniture,  or  to  have  new 
furniture  provided. 

Seventy -two  percent  of  the  Senators 
who  answered  wanted  to  move  to  the 
new  building  and  to  have  new  furnltui-e. 
That  was  the  only  reason  why  tiie  buying 
of  new  furniture  was  recommended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  a  new  Con- 
gress. There  are  many  new  Senators. 
When  the  new  Senators  came  here,  they 
did  not  commit  themselves  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire. Apparently  28  percent  of  the 
Senators  who  answered  the  question- 
naire, plus  some  of  the  other  Senators, 
did  not  want  new  furniture.  Since 
there  are  some  300  offices  in  the  new 
building,  this  furnishing  of  40  offices 
really  refers  to  only  13  percent  of  the 
offices. 

So  I  think  under  my  proposal  It  will 
be  possible  to  provide  the  simple  life  for 
those  who  like  simplicity  and  will  not 
force  upon  them  the  expenditures  of  the 
unwilling  and  imprudent;  namely,  lux- 
ury and  extravagance. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  A  number  of  the  sen- 
ior Senators  are  remaining  in  the  old 
building.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
rooms  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  have  six. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  know  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  have  two  additional  rooms  as- 
signed to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  have  two  ad- 
ditional rooms  assigned  to  me.  after 
having  handled  a  large  volume  of  work 
for  10  years  with  only  four  offices. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  think  the  Senator  la 
entitled  to  the  additional  rooms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  happy  with  the 
old  furniture. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  know  the  Senator  la. 
Everyone  of  those  rooms  has  a  rug  in  it, 
and  has  had  it. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  thinks  there  Is  danger  of 


slipping.  I  will  allow  him  to  have  the 
rugs  taken  up  from  my  offices  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
to  be  laid  there. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No  one  denies  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpjose  or  the  honesty  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  But.  after  all, 
certain  committees  have  certain  respon- 
sibilities given  to  them  by  law.  There 
is  a  reason  why  all  these  things  have 
been  done.  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol,  it  was  carried  In 
the   Legislative   Appropriation   Act   of 

1956. 

Public  Law  242.  84th  Congress,  pro- 
vides for  the  extension,  reconstruction, 
and  replacement  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  Capitol  in  substantial  accordance 
with  an  approved  architectural  plan,  but 
"with  such  modifications  and  additions, 
including  provision  for  restaurant  facili- 
ties, and  such  other  facilities  In  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  together  with  utilities, 
equipment,  approaches,  and  other  ap- 
purtenant or  necessary  items,  as  may  be 
approved  by  .naid  Commission." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  forgive  me  for  Utter- 
rupting  him?  I  Uiink  he  is  reading  from 
the  authorisation  for  the  changes  In  the 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol,  not  the 
authorixntion  for  the  new  office  building. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  U  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  voted  against  that  authorisation, 
but  I  do  not  think  what  I  am  now  dis* 
cu.vsing  relates  to  that. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
tunnel  to  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  come  to  the 
tunnel  in  another  amendment:  for  tlie 
moment  I  am  speaking  about  furniture, 
carpets,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Referring  to  furniture, 
whether  the  Senators  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  are  now  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  not,  they  were  then  Senators 
of  the  United  States.  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  them,  after  they  were  asked, 
stated  that  they  wanted  to  move  Into  the 
new  building,  and  that  they  wanted  new 
furniture.  Many  Senators  discussed  the 
question  u-ith  their  office  '  personnel — 
typists,  clerks,  and  administrative  as- 
sistants. The  personnel  informed  their 
respective  Senators  that  they  wanted 
new  furniture.  The  committee  was  only 
trying  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the 
Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  another  vote 
should  be  taken  on  this  question,  so 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  can  pass  upon 
the  matter.  The  86th  Congress  has  a 
number  of  new  Senators.  Some  of  them 
may  be  of  a  different  mind. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  glad  there  are 
new  Senators  here.  The  project  of  the 
new  Senate  OflBce  Building  was  started 
by  a  predecessor  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct:  the 
man  whom  I  defeated  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.   Probably  on  that  Idea. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  no;  that  was  not 
an  Issue  in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Or  on  that  JusUflca- 
H!^'  Nevertheless.  It  was  started  In 
I»49,  but  the  start  of  the  project  was 
delayed  so  often  that  it  became  necei- 
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sary  to  wait  until  1954.  At  that  time, 
costs  had  risen.  That  Is  why  the  costs 
for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
the  new  building  have  been  so  high.  But 
the  furniture  was  not  forced  on  Senators 
at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  talked  into 
moving  into  the  new  office  building  by 
my  staff  when  I  was  in  Wisconsin. 
When  I  returned  and  found  I  had  been 
moved,  I  was  most  unhappy  about  It 
and  changed  my  mind,  but  too  late.  I 
think  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
office  of  a  Senator  is  that  a  Senator  may 
change  his  mind  once  in  awhile.  I 
should  like  to  change  my  mind  with  re- 
spect to  the  questionnaire  which  was 
circulated.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois whether  he  has  any  knowledge  that 
such  a  questionnaire  has  been  circulated 
with  respect  to  carpets.  My  office  is  now 
in  the  new  office  building.  Four  of  the 
five  rooms  of  my  suite  are  not  carpeted. 
I  presume  the  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate now  is  to  carpet  those  rooms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I,  myself,  think  It 
would  be  bad  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Carpeting  would  be 
bad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  think  oarpeUng 
would  tend  to  destroy  attractiveness  of 
appearance.  I  think  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  1160,000  to  lay  carpets,  without 
asking  Senators  about  It,  would  be  an 
extravagance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  think  It  would  make 
the  Senate  look  ridiculous,  very  frankly. 
We  should  all  care  sufficiently  for  the 
good  reputation  of  the  Senate  not  to 
take  such  action. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  withdraw  their  re- 
quests, because,  frankly.  I  think  they 
have  been  talked  Into  this  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  defend  his  bu- 
reaucracy. The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  not  chosen  by  either  Congress  or  those 
who  elect  the  Members  of  Congress:  he 
Is  appointed  by  the  President.  He  holds 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
His  appointment  does  not  have  to  t>e 
confirmed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  to  an  appropriation  large  enough 
to  paint  some  attractive,  lively  murals 
on  the  walls  of  the  tunnel  between  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  and  the  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  paintings  around  the  Cap- 
itol. I  think  they  would  perhaps  cover 
up  some  of  the  other  atrocities.  I  have 
often  thought  the  walls  could  be  used 
for  paintings;  but  the  trouble  is  that 
when  such  a  suggestion  is  made,  every- 
one has  a  different  Idea  of  what  li  art 
I  once  got  Into  a  very  unhappy  experi- 
ence on  that  subject  when  I  helped  to 
arrange  for  the  decoration  of  some  Mid- 
^K'eetern  post  offices.  There  la  always  a 
controversy  between  the  traditionalists 
and  the  modernists,  between  the  clas- 


sicists and  the  neoclassicists.  between 
the  portrait  painters  and  the  lan<lscap>e 
painters.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  paintings  to  be  used, 
and  also  where  the  portraits  shall  come 
from.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  comes 
from  a  State  which  has  some  very  emi- 
nent painters — at  least,  they  spend  their 
summers  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  spend  winters 
there,  too.  Even  a  snow  scene  would  be 
better  than  the  present  drab  walls. 
When  one  walks  through  the  tunnel  now 
he  gets  the  Impression  that  a  chair  may 
Ise  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  of  the  paintings 
I  like  is  of  Mount  Equinox.  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  painting  of  Mount  Equinox, 
if  we  could  have  one  of  the  Dunes,  as 
well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Although  this  Is  a 
small  Item,  It  Is  one  of  great  Importance, 
because  it  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  This  is  a  proposal  for 
spending  made  by  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Thatlacori^t 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  The  poslUon  of  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that 
the  propoMl  is  wasteful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  U  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  So  the  Senator 
from  nilnols  feels  that  we  should  not 
only  opix>se  wasteful  spending,  but  that 
we  should  accomplish,  in  practice,  econ- 
omy on  ourselves  and  In  our  own  offices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

And  I  hope  our  good  friends  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  both  the 
Democratic  side  and  the  Republican  side. 
will  disavow  this  attempt  to  use  them  to 
help  obtain  expenditures  for  luxurious 
Items. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
last  argximent  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  not  convinced  me  that  he  is 
wrong,  I  might  agree  with  him.  But  he 
is  willing  to  spend  money  to  have  pictures 
of  landscapes  painted  on  tunnel  walls, 
although  he  Is  not  willing  to  have  carpets 
placed  In  the  new  building,  so  the  girls 
In  the  offices  will  not  break  their  legs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  meant  to  say  that 
the  paintings  should  be  donated:  and  I 
am  willing  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for 
decorating  the  walls.  I  wlU  start  the 
fund  right  now;  I  will  give  $20  for  a  good 
mui-al. 

In  fact,  I  will  make  another  offer:  I 
will  offer  to  buy  rubber  heels  for  every 
clerk,  male  or  female,  in  the  250  offices: 
and  if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
win  send  me  the  foot  measurements  of 
his  clerks,  I  will  send  the  heels  to  him 
tonight 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  wholeheartedly 
to  endorse  the  offer  the  Senator  from 
nilnots  has  made  for  the  purchase  of 
heels  for  all  emiployees  who  work  In  the 
Senate  Office  Building — because,  al- 
though he  may  not  know  it  In  one  town 


in  Vermont  more  heels  are  manufactured 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put 
together.  In  that  town,  soles  are  made, 
too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  going  to  ask 
whether  Vermont  had  the  record  for  the 
number  of  heels  which  it  produces. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct;  more 
heels  are  made  in  that  one  town  than 
In  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put  to- 
gether— and  they  are  for  sale. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  a  dubious 
distinction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  offer  was 
dubious,  too.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  IlllDols  for  yielding  to  me. 

It  Is  very  laudable  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  try  to  purchase  rubber  heels 
and  soles  for  the  girls  who  work  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  it  U 
at  all  necessary,  but  I  am  willing  to  do 
it 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  try  to  do  it.  and  let  him  aee  how 
many  aooeptanoea  he  wiU  get  Evi- 
dently, he  does  not  know  the  glrla. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  A  second  argument 
which  has  been  advanced  it  that  the 
electric  typewriters  make  so  much  nolae 
that  It  is  necessary  to  install  carpets,  in 
order  to  deaden  the  sound.  But  there  la 
already  good  insulation  on  walls  and 
the  ceiling. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  For  the  momMit,  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  sugges- 
tion about  heels. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Two  girls  in  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  already  have  broken 
their  legs  while  they  were  working  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  are  their 
names? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  recall  their 
names.  But  they  had  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Did  they  break  their 
legs,  or  did  they  Just  fall?  Many  women 
have  fallen,  you  know — although  not  In 
the  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  My  point  is  that  we 
do  not  want  the  young  women  who 
work  In  the  Senate  Office  Building  to 
be  Injured  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  danger:  I  think  It  Is  a  safe  build- 
ing— safe  physically  and  safe  morally. 
I  repudiate  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No;  the  suggestion 
which  was  made  was  that  the  Senator 
did  not  want  anyone  to  fall  in  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  very  solicitous. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes,  I  am.  I  have  a 
good  office  force.  I  am  very  proud  of 
those  who  work  for  me.  I  never  aaw 
harder  work  done  anywhere  in  Wash- 
ington than  the  work  that  is  done  by 
the  young  women  who  work  for  the 
Munbers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  need  $150,000  worth  of  carpets. 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  They  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  8-hour  laws  or  NRA  hours. 
If  the  Senator  for  whom  they  work 
wants  them  to  work  until  8  or  9  o'clock 
In  the  ereninff,  they  will  be  there. 
Some  of  them  work  imtll  10  or  12  o'clock 
at  night. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tack on  the  ofQce  force  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  save  money  for  the 
taxpayers,  because  throughout  the 
coimtry  people  are  in  trouble;  and 
many  of  those  who  are  in  trouble  are 
compelled  to  pay  Federal  taxes  that,  if 
we  are  not  careful,  will  be  wasted.  So 
we  have  the  obligation  to  be  economical. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Of  course.  But  the 
Appropriations  Committee  also  has  an 
obligation. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
Is  not  the  creature  of  any  particular 
member  of  the  committete.  The  bill 
comes  from  the  whole  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydinI.  pre- 
sided over  the  committee's  consideration 
of  the  bUL  I  participated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  items  in  regard  to  the 
new  o£Bce  building  and  the  so-called 
tunnel.  I  also  participated  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  items  which  affect  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Other  Sena- 
tors who  are  oa  the  committee  worked 
on  the  items  which  affect  other  depart- 
ments. 

So  the  bill  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  is  the 
work  of  the  whole  committee.  We 
worked  on  the  bill  in  the  best  faith. 
The  bill  as  we  have  reported  it  calls 
for  appropriations  of  $82  million  less 
than  the  amounts  called  for  by  the 
budget:  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
very  small  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  that  I  was  very  careful,  both 
last  night  and  in  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks today,  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was 
not  reflecting  in  the  slightest  on  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  try  to  make  my  amend- 
ment appear  to  be  an  attack  upon  their 
Integrity,  their  devotion  to  the  country, 
or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  so  regard  it. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  sU  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  vote  tor  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will,  in  essence,  approve  all 
the  items  ctxitained  in  it.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  that  will  mean  that 
Senators  approve  of  this  appropriation 
of  $283,000;  and  then,  when  we  return 
to  our  States,  we  shall  have  to  defend 
our  action,  because  this  Is  a  democracy. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  an  item  of 
this  kind  can  legitimately  be  defended. 
I  would  hate  to  be  asked,  when  I  was  in 
Illinois,  "Why  did  you  vote  for  spending 
money  for  furniture  which  was  not 
needed  and  for  carpets  on  floors  which 
already  are  expensive — because  they  al- 
ready have  rubber  tiling?" 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  permit  me  to  speak  further, 
let  me  say  there  are  better  floors  In  the 
old  Senate  Office  Building,  because  those 
floors  are  marble.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  carpets  on  them. 


Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  lUinola  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  very  glad 
to  yield  to  my  very  dear  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  whom  all  of 
us  love.  If  anyone  is  in  trouble,  he  can 
be  certain  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  come  to  his  or  her  aid. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  touch  of  mischief 
in  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  So 
I  await  with  interest  what  he  is  going 
to  say. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  want  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  because 
I  think  he  is  in  trouble.    [Laughter.] 

Some  years  ago.  before  I  was  reelected. 
I  cctficeived  the  idea  of  taking  back  to 
North  Dakota,  with  me.  the  desk  I  had 
in  my  office  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Therefore,  I  had  it  appraised;  I 
wanted  to  know  what  I  would  have  to 
pay  for  that  old  desk.  To  my  surprise, 
it  was  appraised  at  $800. 

As  I  understand  from  reading  the 
newspapers,  there  are  scores  of  these 
desks.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  the 
number? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  there  are  375 
good  desks  in  the  corridors  and  in  the 
attic. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  desks  that  Senators  use.  Mine  was 
appraised  at  $800.  And,  even  then, 
those  in  charge  said  they  would  not  sell 
it,  because  they  could  not  replace  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  talking  on  my  side  of 
the  issue. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes,  I  am  talking  on 
the  Senator's  side;  I  am  helping  him. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Good. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Because  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  right.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  go  before  the- taxpayers  and  justify 
the  purchase  of  scores  and  scores  and 
scores  of  expensive  new  desks,  when  we 
already  have  all  those  desks  available 
for  use.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  would  not  be  able  to 
use  one  of  those  old  desks? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Does  not  he  also  believe  that  the 
chairs  we  have  are  good,  too? 
Mr.  LANGER.  They  certainly  are. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Pour  hundred  of 
them  are  stacked  up.  Could  not  they 
be  moved  into  the  new  offices?  And 
there  are  85  good  wooden  bookcases. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  scrapped  and  to 
be  replaced  with  steel  bookcases,  do 
they?  And  there  are  215  steel  flling 
cases,  each  with  4  drawers. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  say  that  both 
the  Republican  platform  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  called  for  economy. 
Here  we  have  a  chance  to  show  that  we 
are  really  in  favor  of  economy.  So  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  always,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  Is  the  friend  of 
the  underdog. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  recaU 
that  at  one  time  Secretary  Wilson  made 
a  reference  to  kennels  and  dogs.  So 
there  is  nothing  wrong  there. 

In  reference  to  the  desks  which  now 
are  piled  up  in  every  corridor  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  let  me  say  to  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  that  as  soon  as  the 
two  extra  rooms  are  made  available  to 
Senators,  after  the  reconstruction  work 
is  done,  every  one  of  those  desks  will  be 
used  In  those  rooms.  They  are  not  to  be 
given  away  to  anyone,  or  sold.  They  are 
to  be  put  back  in  the  rooms  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  IXDUGLAS.  I  already  have  my 
old  desk  and  chairs.  I  believe  Senators 
in  the  new  building,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  their  rooms,  already  have 
their  desks  and  chairs.  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  is  that  we  equip  all  the 
offices  in  the  new  building  with  new 
furniture.  I  am  saying  now.  as  I  said 
last  year,  that  I  think  we  should  utilize 
a  large  portion  of  the  old  furniture,  in- 
stead of  scrapping  it  and  throwing  it 
away. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  so  we  are  even. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  doubt  a  word 
the  Senator  says.  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain why  the  action  complained  of  was 
taken.  I  have  absolutely  no  quarrel 
with  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  because  I  know  he  believes  in 
what  he  is  urging 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  support  me,  then?  I  will  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  the  Senator 
can  offer  the  amendment,  if  he  cares  to. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  was  not  present,  but 
I  understand  there  was  some  discussion 
about  the  tunnel  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  am  coming 
to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  are  trying  to  nm 
the  whole  world,  and  countries  aU  over 
the  earth.  We  have  American  boys 
sticking  their  noses  into  every  country 
of  the  world  except  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite coiuitries.  Yet  we  are  not  smart 
enough  to  build  a  tunnel  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  Senate  Office  Building.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  completely  correct.  The  tunnel  is  a 
blind  alley.  I  shall  come  to  that  sub- 
ject later.  Right  now  I  want  to  stick 
to  the  subject  of  fimiiture. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  I  am  going  to  aid  him  in  the  tun- 
nel amendment  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Good  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  we  want  to  save 
money,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  do  so.  In  the  same  bill,  the  commit- 
tee restored  $100  mUlion  for  foreign  aid. 
The  Senator  is  not  willing  to  provide 
real  necessities  for  our  offices  in  order 
that  the  service  Senators  render  may  be 
facilitated,  but  he  possibly  will  vote  for 
the  restoration  of  the  $100  million.  The 
Senator  could  save  $100  million  on  that 
item. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  request  for  the 
restoration  of  the  $100  million  was  made 
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by  the  President.  Indeed,  the  restora- 
tion was  less  than  he  requested.  He 
wanted  $125  million.  The  committee  re- 
stored $100  million.  I  may  say  that  al- 
though I  have  been  a  supporter  of  foreign 
aid,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  this  time.  I  am  tired  not  only  of 
waste,  but  I  am sickand  tired  of  support- 
ing the  administration  on  foreign  aid 
measures  and  then  finding  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration, because  I  supported  this 
administration  on  foreign  aid.  accuse  me 
of  being  a  wild  spender.  So  do  not  count 
me  necessarily  as  a  supporter  of  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation.  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  how  I  shall  vote.  But  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  furniture.  The 
"flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  tra-la" 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
furniture. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  question  does  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  because  the 
item  is  in  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  will 
come  to  it  eventually.  The  committee 
was  not  willing  to  give  $2  million  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  so  that  people 
there  could  be  put  to  work.  There  are 
about  60.000  miners  out  of  work.  Yet. 
money  is  provided  in  this  bill  to  build  a 
dam  in  Taiwan. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  Is  will- 
ing to  eliminate  the  item  for  furniture 
and  furnishings  and  apply  the  $283,000 
for  the  relief  of  unemployed,  I  would  be 
willing  to  withdraw  both  amendments 
and  propose  to  provide  that  the  money 
should  be  used  for  the  distribution  of 
food  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  would  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide for  such  relief. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  put  the  $4,283,000  which  is  in- 
volved in  a  fund  to  purchase  surplus 
food  and  distribute  the  food  to  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  will  teU  the  Senator 
Why  I  will  not  agree. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Oh.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  waste,  and  I  am  for 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  he  is  for  waste? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  against  the  waste 
of  money  we  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Oh. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  have  spent  prob- 
ably as  much  as  we  are  going  to  get  for 
the  new  tunnel.  If  the  new  tunnel  is  not 
completed,  It  will  come  to  a  dead  end 
and  will  be  a  complete  waste. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  not  speak  about 
It  imtil  later,  except  to  say  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  apparently 
tried  to  confront  us  with  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  has  not  observed  due  caution 
and  architectural  commonsense  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  tunnel,  but,  instead, 
has  brought  the  tunnel  to  about  100  feet 
from  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cairitol.  He 
now  wants  about  $4  million  to  complete 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  ^r.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  real- 
izes there  is  mofe  than  one  way  to 
waste  money.    The  tight  money,  high 


Interest  rate  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  cost  this  country  about 
$8  billion  In  taxes.  That  policy  has  cost 
probably  1,000  times  as  much  as  the 
total  savings  which  would  have  been  ef- 
fected had  the  amendments  the  Senator 
has  offered  to  reduce  expenditures  of 
the  Government  been  enacted.  The 
Senator  has  been  quoted  as  advocating 
the  high  interest  policies.  Those  pol- 
icies have  resulted  in  costing  the  people 
of  this  Nation  about  $15  billion  each 
year.  It  operates  as  hidden  taxes  on 
the  masses  of  o\ii  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  the 
quotations  which  have  been  used  by 
Secretary  Humphrey  have  embarrassed 
me.  too.  First  I  am  held  up  as  a  wild 
spender.  Then  I  am  called  a  fiscal 
savior.  I  will  discuss  the  question  later 
of  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  support  the  bond  market  and 
keep  the  interest  rates  artificially  low; 
but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senaior  from  New  Mexico  are  trying  to 
lead  us  away  from  the  issue  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  should  spend  $283,000  for  furni- 
ture and  carpets  which  are  not  needed. 
That  is  the  issue. 

I  am  pained  to  see  my  fellow  Demo- 
crats pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
J.  George  Stewart,  a  Republican,  who 
was  nominated  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
who  holds  office  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pained  to  see  my  fellow 
Democrats  rush  to  his  defense. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  re- 
strict his  amendment  to  providing  that 
no  Republican's  office  shall  have  car- 
pets, I  might  be  willing  to  go  along,  but 
I  expect  to  vote  to  have  the  rugs  where 
secretaries  of  Democrats  are  going  to  be 
walking  in  the  offices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  spend  $150,000  for  those  rugs.  I 
do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  may  get  back 
to  a  pertinent  matter 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  welcome, 
indeed,  to  get  back  to  something 
pertinent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Something  has 
been  said  which.  If  it  can  be  verified, 
would  have  great  influence  on  me.  The 
implication  was  made  that  if  the  $113,000 
for  additional  furniture  is  not  provided, 
then  staff  assistants  in  the  offices  of  Sen- 
ators would  be  without  desks,  ch£drs.  or 
necessary  files.  If  that  is  not  true,  if  the 
furniture  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
needs  of  Senators'  offices,  then  I  would 
enthusiastically  support  his  p>osition.  I 
do  not  know  how  any  Senator  could  be 
against  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  on 
page  1163  of  the  hearings  there  is  a  state- 
ment on  the  construction  of  the  addi- 
tional Senate  office  building.  Cross- 
examination  about  that  matter  appears 
on  succeeding  pages. 

There  has  already  been  spent,  for  fur- 
niture and  furnishings,  roughly,  nearly 
a  million  dollars.    On  page  1176  of  the 


hearings  there  is  a  list  of  the  itons,  by 
contractor  and  by  method  of  awarding 
the  contract.  The  total  Is  almost  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  so  that  much  has  been  spent 
on  furniture  already. 

There  are  40  offices  which  have  not 

been  equipped  with  new  furniture.    My 

proposal  is  to  take  the  surplus  of  used 

.furniture  and  put  it  into  the  40  offices 

and  committee  rooms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  since  the  size  of  staff  has  not 
changed  much,  with  only  two  Senators 
more  than  there  were  last  year,  the  mil- 
lion dollars  should  be  adequate  to  provide 
all  the  necessary  furniture  we  need  for 
roughly  the  same  sized  staff  and  two 
more  Senators'  offices.  That  is  the  two 
additional  Senators  from  Alaska.  Is 
that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  seems  to  be 
sensible. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  think  a  million  dollars  was 
needed,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  I  proposed  that  we 
cut  the  million  dollars  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  request  was  for  $1,350,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  ccnnmlttee  de- 
cided that  the  work  could  be  done  for  a 
million  dollars.  After  we  went  forward, 
we  found  that  the  million  dollars  would 
not  adequately  furnish  the  building. 
That  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  million  dollars 
would  not  furnish  new  furniture  for 
every  person  who  works  in  the  new 
office  building.  My  point  Is  that  some 
of  the  used  furniture,  which  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  offices  in  the  old  build- 
ing, could  be  transferred  to  the  new 
building.    That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator once  again,  with  regard  to  the  old 
furniture,  that  every  piece  of  furniture 
presently  there  is  going  to  be  used  in  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  If  we  want 
to  furnish  the  new  offices  in  the  new 
building,  we  will  have  to  provide  new 
furniture.  All  the  furniture  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  hallways  will  be  used. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  I  can  Ulk  about 
is  what  I  know  concerning  my  corridor, 
which  is  one-sixteenth  of  the  building. 
The  offices  along  that  corridor,  so  far 
as  I  can  tell,  already  have  furniture  In 
than.  I  have  an  adequtae  supply  of 
furniture  in  my  six  rooms.  The  fur- 
niture is  perfectly  adequate.  However, 
there  are  hundreds  of  pieces  in  the  hall, 
and  some  in  the  attic. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  "ITie  largest  suites  in 
the  old  building  were  probably  four 
rooms.  It  is  contemplated  that  every 
Senator  in  the  old  building  shall  now 
have  six  rooms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Senators  already 
have  thkt  much  room.  The  point  is  that 
In  some  offices  previously  the  clerks  were 
packed  very  closely  together,  and  will 
not  be  packed  as  closely  together  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  there  are 
surplus  desks  which  have  been  moved 

out  into  the  hall. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  my  offices  pre- 
viously I  had  five  assistants  and  now 
there  are  three.  In  another  office  I 
had  five  assistants,  and  now  there  are 
two.  The  surplus  stock  would  have  been 
moved  out  into  the  hall,  except  that  we 
moved  it  laterally  along  the  line  into  the 
new  offices.  We  have  equipped  our  six 
offices,  I  think,  with  identically  the  same 
furniture  we  had  before.  Therefore  the 
furniture  which  was  formerly  in  the  two 
additional  rooms  I  have  is  now  surplus. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  to  say  that  each 
Senator  in  the  old  bulldine  would  have 
six  rooms. 

Mr.  CHAVE2L     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  been  robbed. 
I  have  only  five  rooms. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why:  he  does  not  watch  over  the  situa- 
tion. [Laughter!  The  Senator  should 
have  kept  in  touch  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HatdxnI  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges  1. 
who  belong  to  the  group  which  assigns 
the  rooms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS-  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRElSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  published  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Pboposai.  on  PoanaN  Are 
One  thing  that  makes  U.S.  foreign  aid  such 
•  difficult  issue  to  debate  Is  that  almost  any- 
thing you  say  about  it  Is  true. 

The  U.S.  aid  program  has  done  sensible 
things,  and  It  has  done  foolish  things.  It 
has  spent  money  efficiently,  and  It  has  spent 
wastefuUy.  Among  its  administrators  are 
men  energetic  and  level-headed,  and  men 
who  are  boondogglers  and  dunderheads.  It 
has  been  a  boon  to  foreign  countries,  and 
It  has  been  a  bane  to  them.  It  has  made  ua 
friends  abroad,  and  it  has  lost  them.  It  has 
thus  advanced  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  has  done  those  Interests  Injury. 
We  have  lately  had  a  close  look  at  U.S. 
foreign  aid  otirselves,  in  places  as  varied  as 
the  advanced  nations  oi  Europe  and  the  so- 
called  backward  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  it  would  not  be  dUBcult  to  marshal  erl- 
d3nce  for  any  of  these  views. 


This  explains,  we  think,  why  It  has  been 
possible  for  reasonable  men  to  argue  that 
our  present  gigantic  aid  program  must  b« 
preserved  Intact.  Or  to  argue  that  all  foreign 
aid  is  sheer  nonsenae  better  abandoned  al- 
together. 

Tet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  truth  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  And  it  also  seems  to 
us  that  the  task  of  finding  It  begins  with  the 
separation  of  the  general  queatlon  of  whether 
there  is  a  point  in  any  foreign  aid  and  the 
question  whether  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  presently  conceived  and  executed  is 
a  sensible  one. 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  necessarily  condemned 
by  condemning  the  present  program.  Nor, 
conversely,  is  the  present  program — $5  bil- 
lion a  year  In  some  70  countries — Justified 
■imply  by  justifying  some  uses  for  foreign 
aid. 

For  what  they  may  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ent debate,  we  wlU  set  down  our  own  views. 
They  are: 

First,  that  there  are  circumstances  today 
in  which  realism  suggests  that  the  United 
States  can  use  foreign  aid.  economic  or  mil- 
itary, to  promote  its  own   best  Interests. 

Second,  that  the  present  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  lost  touch  with  those  realities  and 
should  be  abandoned. 

And  third,  that  to  find  a  foreign  old  pro- 
gram manageable  in  size  and  reasonable  in 
concept  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  abolish 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Foreign  aid  Is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  at 
times  one  of  the  most  useful.  Instruments  of 
foreign  policy. 

Its  origins  probably  reach  farther  back  into 
history  than  history  records,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly used  extensively  by  the  Romans  in 
their  day,  by  the  British,  French  and  other 
European  powers,  by  the  Russians  in  the  days 
of  the  Czars  and  the  Chinese  in  the  days  of 
the  Emperors.  In  every  case,  the  purpose 
and  the  objective  has  been  straightforward: 
One  country,  by  giving  aid  to  another  coun- 
try, hoped  to  create  or  to  preserve  a  state  of 
affairs  favorable  to  itself  and  saw  some  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  the  aid  would  accom- 
plish its  purpose. 

Today  there  are  places  in  the  world  where 
this  practical  principle  may  apply  to  the 
United  States,  At  least  it  is  plain  that 
without  U.S.  aid.  military  and  economic, 
there  would  now  be  no  such  country  as  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  critic  of  all  foreign  aid  can  argue 
whether  the  price  paid  was  worth  the  gain. 
He  would  be  hard  put  to  argue  that  the  aid 
in  these  cases  did  not  have  clear  objectives 
against  a  measurable  danger  and  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  accomplishment — that  Is. 
that  the  aid  could  be  disciplined  by  practical 
judgments. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  was  started  and  that,  at  the 
time  of  Greece  and  Tiurkey.  It  was  supported 
by  this  newspaper. 

But  today  our  foreign  aid  program  Is 
something  else  again.  Prom  the  premise 
that  some  foreign  aid  can  be  useful,  our 
government  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  almost  all  foreign  aid  is  justifiable. 
Foreign  aid  has  ceased  to  be  a  precision  tool 
of  foreign  policy  and  has  become  instead  a 
program  of  "uplift"  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  in  this  change  that  It  has  become  un- 
hinged from  reason. 

We  no  longer  limit  ourselves  to  giving 
some  help,  say,  to  Thailand  that  will 
strengthen  Its  government  or  its  people  In 
resisting  the  military  and  diplomatic  threats 
of  Red  China.  Even  in  extending  self-in- 
terest to  generosity,  we  are  not  content  with 
some  modest  aid  that  might  attain  some 
modest  Improvement  in  the  Thai  economy. 

We  undertake  to  reshaps  tbs  whole  coun- 
try, its  agrlcultwe.  Its  industry.  Its  public 
works,  its  schools,  and  even  Its  customs  and 

way  of  living. 


m  short,  we  no  longer  discipline  our- 
selves in  giving  aid  by  bard,  jn'actlcal  judg- 
ments on  the  point  of  danger,  or  on  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  or  whether  there  Is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  accomplishing  It. 
This  gives  our  foreign  aid  program  unat- 
tainable objectives,  limitless  costs,  and  ac- 
counts for  practically  all  of  its  troubles. 

Those  troubles — the  foolish  spending,  the 
waste,  the  graft,  the  Irritation  of  the  recip- 
ients with  their  benefactors — hardly  need  to 
be  chronicled  here.  The  point  la  that  thess 
are  symptoms,  not  the  real  malady.  The 
fundamental  difficulty  is  in  the  concept  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  which  makes  all 
these  things  inevitable  and  baries  what  good 
there  might  be  In  foreign  aid  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  errors. 

The  way  back.  It  seems  to  us,  must  begin 
with  a  new  sense  of  proportion  on  foreign 
aid,  both  as  to  the  times  and  places  where 
we  will  give  aid  and  the  manner  In  which 
we  Win  give  It. 

This  means  abandoning  the  Idea  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  a  cornucopia  for  any  coun- 
try jiist  because  it  is  undeveloped,  or  back- 
ward or  In  financial  trout>les  or  could  use 
some  U.S.  dollars.  There's  hardly  any  coun- 
try In  the  non -Communist  world  that 
wouldn't  fit  such  a  loose  standard;  hardly 
any,  in  fact,  that  doesn't  fit  It  now,  and  It  Is 
patently  ridiculous  for  the  United  States  to 
undertake  to  support  i>ome  70  countries. 

It  means,  even  when  we  do  decide  to  aid 
some  country,  that  we  use  some  precision  In 
what  kind  of  aid  we  give  for  what  purposes. 
Military  aid  to  Korea,  with  a  Red  army 
across  the  border,  is  one  thing;  military  aid 
to  a  South  American  country  Is  something 
else  ag^ain. 

It  means  an  insistence  that  the  country 
can  profitably  uss  such  aid  as  we  do  glvs 
and  that  it  is  willing  to  do  its  part. 

And  this  means  In  practically  every  eas* 
that  we  turn  from  grants  to  loans,  from  the 
sweeping  general  program  to  consideration 
of  specific  projects,  from  sending  hordes  of 
American  planners  to  sending  a  few  tech- 
nical advisers  to  help  a  country  carry  out  its 
own  plans  In  its  own  way.  If  w«  decide  the 
plans  are  worth  our  helping  at  all. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  these  wlU  be 
easy  decisions  to  make;  in  fact,  the  decisions 
will  be  harder  than  under  the  type  of  pro- 
gram we  now  have  where  many  decisions 
are  avoided  by  embracing  nearly  every  kind 
of  foreign  aid  almost  anyplace. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  a  program  ap- 
proached in  this  way  will  cost  a  fraction  of 
what  it  now  cosU  the  UJ8.  taxpayer,  that  it 
will  gain  vu  flexlbUlty  in  our  foreign  policy, 
and  that  In  this  fashion  we  may  have  a 
foreign -aid  program  that  works  to  our  own 
best  Interest  Instead  of  being,  as  it  now  too 
often  is  in  too  many  places,  a  monstrous 
liability. 

We  are  also  now  convinced  that  this  is  an 
Impractical  hope  unless  we  first  abolish  the 
iCA. 

This  seems  to  \u  a  prerequisite  for  two 
reasons.  First,  what  is  needed  here  is  a 
completely  new  beginning  which  would  re- 
place the  whole  concept  on  which  ICA  is 
based.  Secondly,  under  the  concept  of  for- 
eign aid  we  are  now  discussing,  an  organisa- 
tion like  ICA  would  be  unnecessary. 

Once  we  turn  from  grants  to  loans,  front 
U.S.  planned  projects  to  indigenous  projects, 
from  limitless  to  limited  objectives,  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy with  swarms  of  oversea  missions  to  re- 
plan  the  economy  of  these  foreign  countries. 

And  once  we  restore  foreign  aid  to  its  role 
as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy,  rather 
than  as  a  program  for  uplift,  there  la  not 
even  need  for  a  vast  administrative  ma- 
chinery In  Washington.  The  direction  of  it. 
and  the  primary  policy  decisions,  covUd  be 
made  where  other  foreign  policy  is  directed. 
In  the  State  Department,  with  such  military 
aid  as  may  be  necessary  stUl  handled  by  the 
Defense  Department. 
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We  recogntoe  that  even  with  this  ap- 
proach there  wUl  be  some  multiplication 
of  offices.  But  It  win  help  to  correct  what 
we  are  aow  persuaded  was  the  fundamental 
error,  the  creation  of  a  special  organization 
to  dispense  foreign  aid. 

This  is.  Indeed,  the  nub  of  the  matter. 
An  organization  whose  sole  function  Is  to 
give  foreign  aid  is  bound  to  proliferate  plans 
and  programs  for  spending  becaiise  It  has 
no  other  way  to  Justify  its  existence.  This 
is  what  has  happened.  A  mission  is  sent  to 
country  X  to  "see  what  we  can  do  for  them" 
and  by  that  process  of  bureaucratic  cellular 
gruwth  there  sprout  divisions  to  help  on 
education,  on  roads,  on  public  health  or 
whatever.  These  need  other  divisions  for 
housekeeping  and  soon  the  whole  needs  an 
office  manager,  a  manager  to  manage  the 
car  pool  and  the  secretary  pool,  a  manager 
to  manage  personnel  living  facilities  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 

And  It  Is  simply  not  realistic  to  ask  the 
education  division,  for  example,  to  re-think 
itself  out  of  existence.  Or  the  mission  as 
a  whole  to  replan  its  program  around  a  con- 
cept thst  will  in  effect  liquidate  its  reason 
for  being. 

Ours  Is,  perhaps,  a  drastic  proposal.  But 
we  think  too  much  of  the  debate  on  foreign 
aid  has  been  on  an  aU-or-nothlng  basis. 
The  public  Is  being  asked  to  endorse  all  of 
what  we  are  doing  now.  In  exactly  the  way 
we  are  now  doing  it,  or  to  abolish  foreign 
aid  altogether.  Faced  with  that  choice,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  any  kind  of  reason- 
able case  for  continuing  the  foreign  aid 
program  at  all. 

Tet  what  we  really  need  is  a  reappraisal 
of  what  foreign  aid  can  do  to  serve  our  best 
Interests — and  what  it  cannot  do — as  an  In- 
strument of  foreign  policy.  And  we  are  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  that  untU  we  are  wUl- 
Ing  to  scrap  the  present  set-up  and  make  a 
fresh  beginning. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  5916)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFTEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  some  facts  which  he  may 
have  overlooked.  From  200  to  250  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  who  are  attached 
to  committees  and  subcommittees,  have 
been  moved  into  the  two  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  Most  of  th^n  had  been  oc- 
cupying quarters  in  buildings  known  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Building  and  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation  Building  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill.  They  were  rented  quar- 
ters. By  bringing  those  employees  up  to 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  we  cease 
paying  rent  to  other  Government  agen- 
cies. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
the    following    subcommittees    located 


elsewhere  than  In  the  office  buildings: 
Internal  Security,  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, Constitutional  Rights,  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 
Refugees  and  Trading  With  the  Enemy. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of 
which  subcommittee  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  John- 
son] is  the  chairman,  also  was  located 
in  rented  quarters,  as  was  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

In  addition,  we  have  brought  back  to 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  the  indexers, 
who  formerly  occupied  space  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  It  is  now  much 
more  convenient  for  Senators  to  main- 
tain contact  with  them. 

Also,  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  which  is  now  practically  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  chairman, 
were  located  away  from  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings.  All  of  the  personnel  of 
those  committees  are  now  being  brought 
up  from  outside  offices  and  placed  either 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  where  they  are  located  much 
more  conveniently  for  the  service  of 
Sefiators. 

Naturally.  It  was  necessary  to  provide 
furniture  for  these  employees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
nilnois? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  members  of  the  staffs  of  those  sub- 
committees had  furniture  in  the  places 
where  they  previously  worked? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  did  they  not 
bring  their  furniture  with  them? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  My  tmderstanding  Is 
that  some  of  it  was  rented  furniture;  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate rented  quarters  and  used  some  fur- 
nitxxre  borrowed  from  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Both  furniture  and 
quarters  were  rented? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  Is  my  vmder- 
standing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  want  to 
embarrass  the  Senator  from  Arizona  by 
asking  these  questions,  because  he  really 
is  not  the  person  involved;  It  is  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  What  does  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  plan  to  do  with 
the  385  desks,  400  chairs,  215  filing  cab- 
inets, and  85  wooden  bookcases,  which 
are  now  in  the  corridors  of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building  and  in  the  attic?  I 
think  they  can  be  used  to  furnish  the 
rooms  of  the  suites  of  Senators  and  com- 
mittees.   That  is  my  whole  case. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  think  most  of  the 
articles  of  the  natiu-e  which  the  Senator 
mentioned  will  be  returned  to  the  old 
rooms  after  the  rooms  have  been 
painted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  as  every 
Senator  has  become  settled,  there  has 
been  a  thinning  out  of  the  equipment. 
Equipment  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing in  four  rooms  is  now  placed  in  five 


or  six  rooms.  What  has  happened  is 
that  Senators  who  have  moved  out  of 
the  old  building  have  had  their  old  fur- 
niture placed  in  the  halls,  and  when 
they  moved  into  the  new  building  they 
received  new  furniture  at  a  cost  <rf  a 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  And  each  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  take  their  places  will  occupy 
five  rooms  in  the  building  and  will  use 
the  same  furniture,  after  the  rocms  are 
painted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that. 
But  are  not  most  of  the  suites  painted 
now? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  They  are  being 
painted.  As  I  walk  along  the  corridors 
I  see  many  rooms  which  ai-e  not  yet 
painted,  and  I  see  the  furniture  in  the 
halls  outside.  And  as  I  see  the  rooms 
painted.  I  see  the  furniture  returned  to 
the  rooms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  jrield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

ULc.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said 
there  were  275  people  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Buil<Ung. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  said  there  were 
about  200  or  250  employees  in  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Building  and  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Building. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
frmn  Arizona  have  the  figures  for  the 
number  of  indexers? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     There  are  very  f ew> ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty  w  thirty 
or  so? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No;  less  than  half  a 
doasen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So.  altogether,  the 
total  would  be  {^proximately  300  addi- 
tional persons;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Perhaps. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  million  dollars 
has  been  spent  on  furniture  so  far,  after 
being  appropriated  last  year;  and  now 
the  request  is  for  an  additional  $283,000; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  furniture  for 
the  new  building.  The  old  furniture  we 
have  Is  used  in  the  old  building. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  only  ones  who  will  need  new  fur- 
niture are,  first,  those  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  just  listed,  who  at  the  pres- 
ent time  use  rented  furniture,  and  who 
would  have  permanent  furniture;  and. 
second,  the  staffs  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Alaska,  who  were  not  here  during 
the  last  session.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  $283,000  would  be  available 
for  furniture  for  300  or  350  persons.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Not  at  all.  The  Sena- 
tor must  remember  that  Senators  whose 
offices  remain  in  the  old  Senate  Office 
Building— those  who  could  not  get 
rooms  in  the  new  building— will  have 
more  rooms,  and  will  need  furniture  for 
them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  But 
instead  of  having  his  office  staff  in  a 
few  rooms,  witii  the  desks  and  chairs 
Jammed  together,  each  such  Senator  will 

HOW  have  not  more  than  three  or  four 
members  of  his  staff  in  a  room.  But  the 
same  number  of  desks  will  be  used,  and 
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the  same  number  of  chairs  will  be  used ; 
and.  roughly,  the  same  number  of  filing 
cabinets  will  be  used.  There  simply  will 
be  more  room. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Is  It  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion that  the  old  desks  could  not  be 
\ised  in  the  new  office  building? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I,  myself,  would 
be  delighted  to  use  some  of  the  old  desks. 
My  point  is  that  when  we  are  providing 
equipment  and  furniture  for  the  com- 
mittees, it  may  or  may  not  be  sensible  or 
economical  to  use  the  old  furniture  we 
now  have,  rather  than  to  scrap  that 
fumitiure  and  buy  new  furniture. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  are  equipping  the 
committee  rooms  and  the  subcommittee 
rooms  with  furniture.  Obviously  they 
have  to  have  furniture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  that  we  have  spent  $1  million  for 
additional  furniture,  and  that  we  need 
another  $285,000,  roughly,  in  order  to 
complete  the  provision  of  furniture  for 
approximately  300  or  350  persons  who 
previously  used  rented  furniture. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  at  all.  The  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  furniture  for  the  new 
building  turned  out  to  be  InsufSclent. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  The 
flrst  request  was  for  $1,350,000.  The 
committee  thought  it  could  provide  the 
needed  furniture  for  $1  million,  so  it 
asked  for  only  $1  million.  But  after  the 
building  was  finished  and  after  the  fur- 
niture was  moved  in,  we  found  that  we 
did  not  have  enough  furniture,  even  with 
what  had  been  bought  with  the  $1 
million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
$115,000  is  the  proper  figure  for  the  extra 
furniture,  disregarding  the  item  of  car- 
pets. Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator 
that  when  that  furniture  is  available, 
there  will  still  be  a  deficiency  of  desks 
and  chairs? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  understand  that  a 
certain  number  of  tables,  chairs,  and  so 
forth,  are  required  in  order  properly  to 
equip  the  new  offices  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  that  that  amount  of 
money  is  required  for  that  purpose. 
However,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  For  several  years  we 
were  considering  the  situation  in  the 
offices  of  Senators.  We  foiuid.  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Senators  from  New 
York  haa  the  same  niunber  of  clerks 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  had — 
although  obviously  such  an  arrangement 
is  unfair,  because  the  much  larger  popu- 
lation of  New  York  State  requires  the 
office  forces  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York  to  do  three  or  four  or  five  times  as 
much  work  as  that  done  by  the  office 
staffs  of  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico. 
Therefore,  we  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  the  amounts  required  on  the 
basis  of  population.  In  other  words,  a 
Senator  who  represented  a  State  with  a 
population  of  5  million  would  be  allowed 
to  employ  a  certain  number  of  addi- 
tional clerks;  and  a  Senator  who  repre- 


sented a  State  with  a  population  of  2 
million  would  be  allowed  to  employ  a 
lesser  number  of  additional  clerks.  In 
many  instances,  some  of  the  Senators 
from  the  larger  States  could  not  house 
all  their  employees  in  the  rooms  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building  which  were  as- 
signed for  their  use.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  many  of  those  employees 
even  had  to  use  rooms  downtown.  I  re- 
call that  we  even  had  to  go  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  try  to  obtain  office  space 
there;  and  I  recall  that  when  Senator 
Lehman  was  a  Member  of  this  body,  he 
had  about  12  employees  in  offices  down- 
town, because  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  for  them  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield;  or 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  can  have 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
throw  additional  light  on  the  furnitvu« 
item.  Last  year,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  When  the  matter 
came  to  us,  the  estimates  had  already 
been  made  for  the  new  furniture,  based 
on  the  requests  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted. The  figure  was  $1,350,000. 
There  had  been  discussions  in  the  news- 
papers, and  perhaps  mention  on  the 
floor,  that  some  kind  of  special  deal 
was  going  to  be  made  about  the  furni- 
ture, that  no  competitive  bids  would  be 
taken,  and  that  the  transaction  would 
be  a  private  one. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  very  reasonable  in  what  he 
said  to  me  about  the  matter.  We  made 
speciflc  demand  that  competitive  bids 
he  taken  in  all  possible  cases.  Then,  as 
an  experiment,  we  cut  this  figure  In  last 
year's  appropriation  bill  to  $1  million; 
and  we  asked  the  commission  to  do  all 
it  could  to  hold  the  amount  within  that 
figure. 

In  light  of  what  has  happened,  we  are 
already  right  back  to  almost  the  identi- 
cal figure — actually,  a  little  less  than 
that.  The  furniture  has  been  pur- 
chased. There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence of  any  wrongdoing  about  the 
matter  or  of  any  special  "deal."  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  furniture  was  pur- 
chased on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids. 

So  the  amount  now  requested  is  just 
the  second  increment  of  what  the 
original,  known  request  was. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the 
Senate — not  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
not  the  Congress,  but  the  Senate — is 
going  to  reverse  itself,  and  is  not  going 
to  supply  the  building  with  new  furni- 
ture of  proven  quality  and  kind. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if 
I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  substan- 
tiate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  am  the  ranking  Republi- 


can member  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
statement  he  has  made  about  the 
original  request — namely,  that  It  was 
$1,350,000— is  correct.  We  felt  that  by 
reducing  that  amount,  and  by  providing 
at  that  time  only  $1  million,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  mistake — that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  watched  more  carefully; 
and  the  result — if  we  proceeded  in  that 
way — might  be  a  little  more  economy; 
and  then  we  could  have  those  in  charge 
come  back  to  the  committee  and  ask  for 
the  exact  amount  of  additional  money 
they  needed.  We  may  have  been  wrong 
in  proceeding  in  that  way;  but  we  pro- 
ceeded from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
was  best  for  the  Senate  and  what  was 
best  in  the  interest  of  economy.  In  the 
way  we  proceeded  we  had  a  chance  for 
a  second  look. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  point,  MTiU  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

First,  let  me  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (or  the  statement  he  has 
made.  He  and  I  were  on  the  committee: 
and  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said. 

Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Item  of 
$283,000  Include  the  cost  of  Installing 
rugs?  I  understand  that  the  installa- 
tion of  rugs  is  the  major  item  of  the 
cost;  and  it  seems  to  have  developed 
rather  recently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  item  to  which  my 
remarks  pertain  is  solely  the  one  for 
furniture  for  the  new  building.  It  was 
the  estimate  of  the  Architect  that  it 
would  cost  $1,350,000.  But.  for  the  rea- 
son which  has  been  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  we  reduced  that 
amount  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  item  now 
imder  discussion  is  for  $115.000, 1  l>elieve. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  Item  is  for  $283.- 
000,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand;  and 
I  understand  that  it  includes  $150,000 
for  carpeting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct;  the 
carpeting  Is  included  In  the  item  of 
$283,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  furniture  will  cost  $115.000-plus;  in 
other  words,  there  is  some  additional 
amount  for  filing  cabinets. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  I  have  not  reviewed  the 
figures  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator's 
point  would  apply  to  furniture;  but  the 
carpeting  is  sotnething  additional  and 
extra;  is  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
carpeting  is  a  new  item.  I  did  not  mean 
to  convey  anything  to  the  contrary. 

I  may  say  I  have  known  about  the 
need  for  additional  facilities  that  has 
existed  for  years,  and  I  have  known  of 
the  conditions  which  have  existed  in 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  where 
the  personnel  have  been  working  all 
these  years.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place 
which  has  been  more  crowded  or  where 
the  people  have  worked  harder  than  at 
least  some  of  those  who  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
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Illinois  and  scone  of  the  other  staffs. 
As  I  walked  by  open  doors.  I  observed 
some  of  the  people  working  on  perhaps 
one  of  his  committees.  The  personnel 
come  early  In  tli<>  morning.  They  are 
there  all  day.  They  work  into  the 
night.  They  have  been  working  under 
those  conditions  for  all  these  years. 
Young  ladies  at  typewriters  have  had 
to  work  with  perliaps  the  noise  of  five 
or  six  other  typewriters  pounding  in 
their  ears.  If  our  medical  authorities 
are  correct  in  stating  that  a  health 
factor  is  involved,  then  I  do  not  think 
any  employer  in  the  Nation  has  neglected 
its  workers  more  than  the  Senate  has 
in  some  cases.  The  new  building  and 
adequate  furniture  have  been  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  not  want  to  let 
the  impression  get  around  that  carpet- 
ing serves  no  purpose  or  that  carpeting 
is  unnecessary.  I  am  located  in  the  old 
office  building  and  intend  to  remain 
there,  but  the  usi!  of  carpeting  serves 
a  very  important  purpose  so  far  as 
acoustics  are  oonc(;med.  Trouble  is  al- 
ready being  encountered  in  the  attempt 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  noise.  Exces- 
sive noise  results  in  tensions  and  diffi- 
culty in  getting  work  done. 

While  the  item  now  under  considera- 
tion does  not  affect  me  personally,  I 
think  there  is  a  particular  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  use  of  carpeting, 
whether  it  be  new  or  old  carpeting.  I 
do  not  believe  rubber-tiled  flooring  is 
the  answer  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  safety  factors.  I  desired  to 
bring  ttiat  thought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
attempts  and  desire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  save  money.  I 
am  fairly  certain  that  the  use  of  carpet- 
ing for  the  suites  In  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  will  not  only  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  employees  through  less- 
ening noise  and  providing  more  com- 
fortable working  conditions,  but  will  ac- 
tually save  money  in  the  long  run;  my 
concern  regarding  this  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
surplus  furniture,  and  on  that  basis  I 
may  support  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  quote  to  the  Senate  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol for  the  Inclusion  of  carpeting  in  the 
suites.    He  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  my  report  I  explain  that  by  ttating 
that  since  the  time  when  the  building  was 
originally  planned  and  the  use  of  the  rub- 
ber tile  was  approved  for  all  oflBces  except 
the  Senators'  private  offlces,  the  use  of  elec- 
tric typewriters  and  other  machines  hare 
become  much  nK>re  prevalent,  with  the 
added  noise  of  operations.  When  these  ma- 
chines are  operated  from  stands  or  desks 
resting  on  tUe.  the  noise  factor  is  greatly 
Increased,  although  acoustical  tile  and  other 
acoxistlc  materials  are  utilized  on  the  walls 
throughout  the  suites.  The  use  of  carpets 
with  rubber  cushions  underneath  will 
greatly  reduce  the  noise  of  the  machine 
operation.  Other  advantages  are  that  the 
carpeu  are  stfer  to  walk  on,  and  the  car- 
peu  will  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
rooms,  also,  the  dally  cleaning  and  waxing 


at   the   rubber    tile    Is   more   difficult   and 
more  costly,  than  daily  cleaning  of  carpets. 

Maintenance  costs  with  carpets  range 
from  40  percent  to  50  percent  less  than 
maintenance  costs  for  most  floors.  Over 
any  period  of  time,  this,  of  itself,  amounts 
to  enough  to  pay  for  most  of  the  carpet 
costs  and  also  installation  costs.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  modern  carpet  wears  re- 
markably well  and  also  protects  other 
surfaces  which  are  vulnerable  to  wear. 

The  contro\'ersy  surrounding  carpets 
here  concerns  offlces,  but  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing trend  is  the  installation  of  carpeting 
not  only  in  offices,  but  in  corridors.  The 
new  Socony-Vacuum  Building  in  New 
York,  for  example,  has  wall  to  wall  car- 
peting in  offices  and  corridors.  So  does 
the  Alcoa  Building  in  Pittsburgh;  and 
the  new  Union-Carbide  Building  in  New 
York.  I  am  Informed,  also  will  have  car- 
peting in  the  halls.  The  owners  of  these 
buildings  are  not  operating  them  as  a 
public  service.  It  is  necesary  that  they 
make  a  profit  to  stay  in  business.  E^ri- 
dently  they  feel  that  carpets,  in  the  over- 
all sense,  are  economical  and  an  asset 
in  their  business  operations. 

Actually,  the  policy  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  the  use  of  car- 
peting in  its  buildings  is  far  behind  the 
times.  In  the  case  of  personnel,  car- 
peting is  restricted  to  officials  with  a 
08-15  rating  and  above,  and  the  mini- 
mum salary  for  OS-15  is  $12,770.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  that  very  few  work- 
ers rate  carpets.  The  entire  Federal 
Qovemment  spends  only  between  $2.6 
and  $3  million  for  carpeting  in  a  year. 
In  1057, 1  am  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  spent  only  $15,000. 
Incidentally.  I  am  told  that  the  standards 
for  purchase  were  borrowed  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  nobody 
knows  who  drew  them  for  the  Depart- 
ment, way.  way  back  yonder. 

Anyone  who  walks  the  corridors  of  our 
vast  Government  buildings  hears  the 
chatter  of  typewriters  issuing  from  of- 
fices like  the  chatter  of  a  vast  drove  of 
blackbirds  or.  if  you  please,  our  own  star- 
lings. The  Government  has  made  no 
studies  and  has  no  data  about  the  effect 
of  this  noise  on  morale  and  efficiency. 
Aside  from  the  economy  factor,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  use  of  carpeting  would 
save  money  in  other  ways  or  not. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Join  me  at  the  proper  time  in 
moving  for  a  study  of  the  use  for  carpets 
in  public  buildings.  Such  a  study,  I 
am  certain,  will  result  in  a  sharp  increase 
in  Government  carpet  btiying. 

Such  a  study  might  even  result  in  the 
use  of  carpets  in  the  corridors  and  halls 
of  our  public  buildings,  including  muse- 
ums. In  such  a  case,  there  will  be  a  sharp 
decline  in  an  annoying  and  prevalent 
malady  in  Washington,  museum  fatigue, 
which  wears  out  even  the  hosts  of  young 
high  school  students  who  come  here.  It 
also  might  give  us  a  little  additional 
strength  and  vigor.  We  too  do  a  lot  of 
walking  over  hard  surfaces,  and  ansrthing 
which  saves  us  imnecessary  physical 
wear  and  tear  is,  I  think,  a  contribution 
to  good  government. 

Mr.  STBfKtB.  1  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BRfDOBS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  With  regard  to  the 
question  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  believe  the  floors 
in  all  of  the  offlces  of  various  Senators 
need  carpeting,  frwn  the  point  of  view 
of  acoustics  and  the  possibility  of  slip- 
ping. TTiere  have  been  several  instances 
of  slipping.  Of  course,  I  think  carpeting 
should  be  provided  in  the  offices  in  the 
old  office  building,  and  that  is  also  true 
of  the  new  office  building.  Anybody 
who  has  had  any  experience  at  all  with 
these  offices  will  agree  on  the  necessity 
of  carpeting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  the  pending  amendment 
has  to  do  only  with  furniture  or  carpet- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  amendment  has  to  do  with 
furniture  and  carpeting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  respect  to  the 
new  building,  although  I  have  not  moved 
into  it  yet.  I  am  in  the  process  of  doing 
so.  However.  I  have  been  present  in 
the  hearing  rooms  in  the  new  building. 
With  all  deference  to  what  has  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  about  the  defects  of 
the  new  building,  they  are.  to  my  mind, 
very  small.  When  we  study  the  ques- 
tion of  Senators'  being  able  to  do  their 
work  more  expeditiously,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  new  facilities  are  invalu- 
able to  a  Senator's  getting  his  work 
done.  I  have  already  worked  in  the 
new  building  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Last  week  we 
had  a  delightful  all-day  session  in  the 
conference  room,  where  we  marked  up 
this  very  bill.  Everybody  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  to  confer  with  staff 
members,  to  check  it«ns,  and  to  go  into 
the  telephone  booths  and  place  neces- 
sary calls.  Senators  will  be  able  to  work 
much  better  with  the  new  facilities 
available.  I  have  also  been  in  the 
smaller  committee  rooms  in  the  new 
building.  I  think  the  advantage  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  the  committees 
which  will  work  in  the  new  building 
\kill  be  tremendous. 

My  only  comment  is  that  the  facilities 
are  long  past  due.  The  costs  involved 
are  high.  On^Wson  is  that  the  Senate 
dragged  the  TQatter  along,  delayed  a 
decision,  and  put  it  off,  and  was  un- 
willing to  face  the  issue  of  Senators  and 
their  staffs  having  the  appropriate  tools 
with  which  to  work. 

I  support  the  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  statements 
have  been  made  about  the  desirability 
of  having  carpeting  in  the  new  office 
building.  I  occupy  a  5-room  suite  in  that 
building.  I  understand  the  item  in  ques- 
tion is  to  provide  carpeting,  not  in  Sen- 
ators' offlces.  but  in  the  parts  of  the 
offices  occupied  by  members  of  their 
staffs.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  item  is  to  provide 
carpeting  in  the  reception  room  and  in 
the  rooms  where  the  staff  members  actu- 
ally do  the  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  In  a 
number  of  offices  in  the  new  building.    I 
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have  noticed  there  Is  carpeting  In  the 
Senators'  offices,  but  not  In  the  offices 
occupied  by  the  staffs. 

Mr.  STENNI8.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  rubber  tiling  is  adequate. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  slipping. 
The  improvement  in  acoustics  involved 
Is  really  one  of  the  few  good  things  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  building 
as  it  is  without  carpeting.  Many  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  the  new  build- 
ing, but  I  do  not  think  the  installation 
of  the  rubber  tiling  has  been  one  of  them. 
I  have  not  heard  any  grievances  voic^ed 
by  Senators  on  that  account.  I  have 
heard  of  complaints  on  other  grounds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Senate  pro- 
vides carpeting  merely  to  improve  the 
acoustics,  and  so  that  the  footing  of 
stenographers  will  be  made  a  little  surer, 
It  will  be  providing  a  frill  and  will  be 
wasteful  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  While 
the  item  Involved  represents  an  ex- 
tremely small  expenditure,  it  is  symbolic, 
as  an  example.  Economy  begins  at 
home.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  here  an 
opportunity  to  show  we  mean  It  when 
we  say  we  are  really  trying  to  econo- 
mize. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  staff  do  not  desire  to 
have  the  carpeting,  he  has  that  choice. 
.  I  personally  think  the  carpeting  would 
be  an  asset.  I  do  not  spend  much  time 
in  those  rooms.  I  wish  I  could  spend 
more  time  there  than  I  do. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  feels  it  is  uiuiecessa  -y  to  have 
carpeting  in  his  ofQces,  the  money  will 
not  be  spent  for  that  purpose.  He  can 
individually  set  an  example  of  economy 
if  he  feels  this  is  the -way  to  do  it.  But 
it  is  believed  that  providing  carpeting 
will  improve  the  acoustics,  the  health  of 
our  employees  by  relief  from  noise  ten- 
sions, and  will  reduce  the  incidence  of 
accidents  from  slipping.  We  who  are 
concerned  about  these  matters  should 
be  entitled  to  have  the  carpeting.  Any 
U.S.  Senator  should  have  the  right  to 
exercise  his  Judgment  in  these  matters 
wherever  he  may  have  his  offices,  in  the 
old  bidlding  or  the  new. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  and  the  discussion 
with  great  interest.  I  am  particularly 
surprised  by  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  carpets  in  the  inner  offices  of 
Senators  themselves,  but  not  where  their 
staffs  work.  I  wonder  if  it  would  thus 
be  possible  to  remove  the  roofs  from  over 
the  offices  where  the  staffs  work,  and 
save  money  that  way?  Perhaps  we 
would  not  have  to  heat  the  rooms  where 
•  the  staffs  are.  but  just  where  the  Sena- 
tors are.  Perhaps  we  could  economize 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  have,  in 
the  new  building  and  the  old  building, 
air  conditioning  only  In  the  offices  of 
Senators    themselves,    and    not    where 


their  staffs  work,  but  the  staffs  could  use 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  Japanese  fans. 

It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  one  loft  for  the  "kings" 
and  anotjher  one  for  the  "people."  If 
there  is  going  to  be  air  conditioning  and 
carpeting'  and  roofs,  let  them  be  for 
everybody  who  works  in  the  new  build- 
ing, whether  they  be  Senators  or  staff 
members. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr.  MORSE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  discussion  is  concluded,  certain 
things  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

One  of  the  main  points  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  is,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  old  furniture  in  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building?  The  corridors  are 
jammed  with  it.  I  have  inspected  the 
attic.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  furniture 
in  the  attic. 

The  census  which  I  have  taken,  which 
I  have  repeated  many  times,  shows  that 
there  are  in  the  corridors  375  desks. 
400  chairs.  215  steel  filing  cabinets,  and 
85  wooden  bookcases. 

The  people  who  are  now  in  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  already  have  their 
offices  equipped.  Virtually  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
have  their  offices  equipped  with  new 
furniture.  There  is  a  surplus  of  furni- 
ture in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
It  is  perfectly  good  furniture  to  use.  but 
it  is  proposed  not  to  use  it,  and  instead 
to  biiy  more  new  furniture  at  a  cost  of 
$113,000. 

On  the  question  of  carpets,  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  which  is  perhaps 
quite  effective,  but  I  think  there  is  a  real 
question  as  to  the  degree  to  which  we 
can  heap  luxuries  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  our  staffs  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

The  building  was  presumably  laid  out 
with  due  attention  to  acoustics.  I  think 
it  will  be  foimd  that  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings in  the  new  building  have  been  so 
insulated  and  so  treated  that  there  is  far 
less  noise,  so  far  as  that  factor  is  con- 
cerned, than  in  the  present  office  build- 
ing. I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
added  advantage,  if  there  be  any,  of  hav- 
ing a  carpet  on  the  floor  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  electric  typewriters,  is  worth 
paying  $150,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  extremely  skeptical  about  the 
dangers  to  life  and  limb  from  walking 
on  the  rubber  tiling.  I  think  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  accident  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  an  added  bit  of  information 
which  is  extremely  important.     It  has 


been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  furniture  used  by  the  commit- 
tees which  occupy  the  HOLC  and  the 
SEC  Buildings  are  largely  rented,  and 
that  moving  the  committees  Into  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  would  make  it 
necessary  to  buy  new  furniture. 

The  custodian's  office  has  just  in- 
formed my  assistant  that  the  furniture 
in  these  buildings  is  owned  by  the  Sen- 
ate wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  it  is 
not  rented  furniture  for  the  subcom- 
mittees. Therefore,  if  this  statement  is 
true — and  the  information  was  received 
from  the  custodians  office — the  furni- 
ture of  the  Senate  subcommittees 
in  the  HOLC  and  SEC  Buildings  could 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Senate  Office 
Building  without  the  purchase  of  any 
additional   furniture  whatsoever. 

I  am  sure  the  original  .statement  con- 
cerning the  renting  of  furniture  was 
made  in  good  faith,  but  the  custodian's 
office  has  informed  us  as  to  what  the 
facts  are. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  moral  issue,  even  though  it 
may  not  Involve  very  much  in  terms  of 
dollars.  The  example  which  we  set  is 
extremely  important.  I  think  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  waste  in  the 
executive  branches  of  this  Government. 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  will  try  to  reduce 
this  waste,  but  we  must  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands  when  we  do,  and  we 
must  be  as  ready  to  purge  ourselves  of 
waste  as  we  are  to  purge  others  of  waste. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  appropria- 
tion of  $283,000,  which  would  be  on  top 
of  an  existing  appropriation  of  $1  mil- 
lion, will  be  carried. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HIIX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  matter  to  discuss  briefly.  I  am 
advised  by  the  leadership,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  of  our  colleagues 
are  in  attendance  at  the  very  wonderful 
luncheon  being  given  downtown  in 
honor  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  1Mb. 
HiLLl.  it  would  be  appreciated  If  I  could 
take  a  few  minutes  now  to  make  a  brief 
speech  pending  arrival  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  suggest  that  most  of  our  col- 
leagues have  returned  from  the 
luncheon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  will  take  only  3  or 
4  minutes.  I  do  not  observe  some  Sena- 
tors present  who  were  at  the  luncheon, 
to  my  knowledge. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  could 
not  be  at  the  luncheon,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  is  more  deserving  of 
the  tribute  which  is  being  paid  at  the 
luncheon  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  For  years  and 
years  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
made  a  great  record  in  the  Senate  in 
the  whole  field  of  health  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
honor  is  bestowed  upon  him  at  the 
luncheon  today.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  I 
could  not  be  there. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  DAVID  6CHREI- 
BER  TO  BE  PRESENT  IN  THE 
SENATE  CHAMBER  DURING  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  S«iate  will  take  up  shortly  the 
railroad  retirement  bill.  As  was  true  last 
year,  this  year  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  David  Schreiber. 
one  of  the  outstanding  experts  on  rail- 
road retirement,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  who 
is  able  to  answer  the  most  technical 
questions  in  the  field  of  railroad  retire- 
ment, be  grantee'  the  privilege  of  being 
present  in  the  Chamber  to  sit  with  me 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  in 
case  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  ob- 
tain from  him  some  technical  Informa- 
tion which  we  do  not  carry  In  the  backs 
of  our  heads. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  such  permission  be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINA-nON    OP    CLARE    BOOTHE 

LUCE    TO    BE    AMBASSADOR    TO 

BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
very  briefly  to  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege  in  connection  with  continued 
criticisms  of  the  position  which  I  have 
taken  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  proceedings  are  not  audible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  speak  so  that  he  can 
be  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  as  it 
was  published  in  this  mommg  s  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkxt  or  STATXMEirr  bt  Henst  R.  Lues 

For  25  yean  In  the  course  of  her  public 
life  my  wife  has  taken  not  only  the  criti- 
cisms provoked  by  her  own  views  and  ac- 
tions but  also  many  punches  which  were 
really  Intended  for  me  or  for  the  publica- 
tions of  which  I  am  wUtor  in  chief.  The  at- 
tack of  Senator  Wayne  Mokse  Is  perhaps  the 
most  vitriolic  example  of  this. 

Mrs.  Luce  has  long  had  a  deep  feeling 
about  the  Importance  of  all  South  America 
and  lU  vlUl  sigalflcance  to  the  United 
BUtes.  When  Secretary  of  SUte  John  Pos- 
ter Dvilles  conveyed  to  her  President  Elsen- 
hower's wish  to  send  her  to  Brazil  she  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation  because  she  be- 
lieved that  she  might  be  able  to  play  a 
useful  part  In  developing  constructive  ac- 
tion In  the  relations  of  our  country  to  Bra- 
zil. The  needs  are  urgent  and  the  oppor- 
tunities are  great. 

The  mission  has  now  been  profoundly 
compromised.  The  16  to  1  vote  In  Mrs.  Luce's 
favor  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  her  overwhelming  confir- 


mation in  the  Senate  are  all  the  vindication 
required  by  American  public  opinion.  But 
there  remains  the  question  of  Brazilian 
opinion  and  whether  she  can  now  hope  to 
accomplish  the  delicate  mission  assigned  to 
her  by  the  President  in  a  climate  of  uneasi- 
ness which  the  smears  and  suspicions  aired 
on  the  Senate  floor  have  naturally  created 
In  Brazil.  This  attempt  to  destroy  a  mis- 
sion was  deliberately,  cleverly,  and  irrespon- 
sibly created  by  a  few  angry  men  who  In- 
tend at  her  expense  and  at  the  expense  of 
our  Latin  American  relations  to  settle  their 
Uttle  grievances  with  Time. 

I  think  one  more  point  Is  valid.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Senate  hearings.  A  few 
days  after  the  Bolivian  incident.  Mrs.  Luce 
telephoned  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian Herter  and  said  she  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  her  name  withdrawn  If  her 
nomination  might  become  the  slightest 
cause  of  embarrassment  either  for  the  State 
Department  or  for  the  President.  Mr.  Her- 
ter refused  her  offer  and  I.  too,  advised  her 
that  the  Bolivian  Incident  had  Uttle  or  no 
connection  with  her  becoming  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  Almost  unanimously  the  press  of 
Brazil  asserted  that,  even  if  a  few  n.S.  Sena- 
tors were  unable  to  do  so.  the  Brazilian  people 
were  quite  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  and  between  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  and  Mr.  Luce. 

In  the  3  weeks  since  then.  Senator  Watne 
Morse  and  others  have  devoted  themselves 
to  undermining  Mrs.  Luce's  usefulness.  Sen- 
ator MoftSE  happens  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  which 
has  cognizance  of  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs  and 
Brazil. 

As  an  Ambassador  she  will  not  be  able  to 
defend  herself  from  vendetta  politics  at  home 
which  makes  common  cause  with  antl-Amer- 
IcanUm  In  South  America.  Therefore,  I 
have  asked  my  wife  to  offer  her  resignation 
again. 

FlnaUy,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  splendid  and  effective  record 
which  Mrs.  Luce  has  made  In  public  life, 
and  I  know  that  she  herself  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  warm  support  which  she 
received  from  so  many  distinguished  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  re- 
sponsible editors  In  every  part  of  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  his  statement,  Mr.  Luce  says, 
"In  the  3  weeks  since  then.  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  and  others  have  devoted 
themselves  to  undermining  Mrs.  Luces 
usefulness." 

I  understand  also  that  statements  are 
being  made  to  the  effect  that  this  Is  a 
political  vendetta  against  the  Luces, 
being  conducted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact,  as  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  I  can 
make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  I  refer 
the  Senate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  March  3,  1959. 
This  was  before  the  Bolivian  incident. 
This  was  before  any  issue  had  been  raised 
with  respect  to  Mrs.  Luce. 

This  was  before  any  information  was 
made  available  to  me  in  regard  to  her 
record  in  Italy.  Ir  too.  had  labored  \mder 
the  impression  that  she  was  a  pretty 
good  Ambassador  in  Italy.  This  was 
before  my  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  record  she  had  made  in  regard  to 
the  objections  which  I  subsequently 
raised  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee public  hearing. 

I  am  in  a  position  where  I  am  privi- 
leged, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  refer  only 
to  my  own  statements  in  committee,  and 


that  Is  all  I  shall  do.  But  the  Luce  nom- 
ination came  up.  and  the  official  tran- 
script shows  as  follows: 

Senator  Moxss.  I  move  we  recommend  her 
name  to  the  Senate. 

My  motion  was  seconded  by  another 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  read  the  sentence  preceding 
his  declaration  and  the  sentence  follow- 
ing his  motion  that  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Luce  be  reported  favorably,  and 
that  names  should  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do  so  if  the  Senator  thinks  that  by  so 
doing  I  will  not  in  any  way  violate  any 
of  the  rules  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  because  this  is  an  executive 
record  of  the  committee.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  join  me  in 
saying  that  if  I  read  this  material  no 
violence  will  be  done  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  or  to  its  rules  or 
policy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Several 
other  members  of  the  committee  are 
present.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Sen- 
ator's reading  the  transcript. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  read  this  portion 
of  the  transcript. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  do 
it.    The  transcript  reads  as  follows: 

Nomination  or  Mas.  Clare  Luce  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Brazil 

The  Chairman.  May  I  raise  one  other 
question  if  you  have  time?  Mrs.  Luce's 
name  has  been  sent  up.  She  needs,  I  am 
told,  a  smaU  operation  on  her  .'oot.  It  Is 
nothing  serious.  We  have  conflrmed  her 
before.  We  all  know  her  well.  She  has 
been  before  the  committee.  I  feel  no  par- 
ticular need  to  examine  her  again  if  the 
committee  does  not.     What  Is  our  thought? 

Senator  Morse.  I  move  we  recommend  her 
name   to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Mansfieij).  Second. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  Is  made  and 
seconded  that  her  name  be  reported  fa- 
vorably.    Any  discussion? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Let  the 
Record  show  that  on  March  3  it  was  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  who  moved 
that  her  name  be  i-eported  favorably  to 
the  Senate.  Does  that  look  like  a  po- 
litical vendetta?  Does  that  indicate  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  carried 
on  an  attempt  at  a  political  vendetta 
against  her  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Luce  family? 

Following  that  meeting  the  Bolivian 
incident  occurred.  It  involved  Time 
magazine.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  us  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  let  the  dust  settle,  so  to  speak, 
and  whether  or  not  further  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  Luce  nomina- 
tion. So  I  take  the  Senate  to  the  record 
of  the  FV)reign  Relaticms  Committee  on 
March  10.  1959.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  that 
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committee,  because  I  want  them  to  know 
that  I  proceed  in  reference  to  this  docu- 
ment only  with  their  consent. 

On  March  10  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  under  the  business  heading 
"Nomination  of  Clare  Booth  Luce  to  be 

Ambassador  to  Brazil"  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  CHAiaMAN.  If  I  understand  correctlr, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  U  moving  that  we 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Senator  Morsk.  I  move  we  reconsider  the 
Luce  nomination  without  prejudice,  so  we 
can  have  some  executive  discussion,  pos- 
sibly an  executive  hearing  on  the  matter. 
I  think  the  du«t  ought  to  settle  a  little  bit 
before  this  appointment  goes   through. 

The  Chaibmam.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

There  was  further  discussion,  but  I 
see  nothing  in  it  which  would  add  to  the 
only  point  I  seek  to  make,  and  that  is  the 
point  involving  my  attitude,  my  point  of 
view,  and  my  purpose  when,  on  March 
10,  1959,  I  moved  the  reconsideration  of 
the  Luce  nomination. 

My  motion  was  overwhelmingly  car- 
ried in  the  committee.  There  followed 
then  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
discussion  throughout  our  country  and 
the  presentation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  information — at  least  to  me, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  can- 
not speak  for  others.  There  was  pre- 
sented to  me  all  the  information  which 
I  have  used  in  the  debate  on  this  subject. 
It  became  my  duty  to  proceed,  then,  with 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation. I  reached  the  Judgment  that 
the  nominee  was  not  qualified,  and  I 
have  acted  accordingly.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  stand  on  the  record  I  have 
made. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  referred  to  criti- 
cism which  I  understand  was  going 
around,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  followed 
some  improper  course  in  my  investiga- 
tion into  the  qualifications  of  this  nomi- 
nee. 

The  record  is  an  open  book.  I  have 
followed  a  course  in  which  I  have  at- 
tempted, within  the  proprieties,  to  pro- 
tect the  nominee  in  connection  with  any 
charge  or  allegation  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, my  investigation  showed  should 
not  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  first  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Monday,  I  believe,  I  re- 
viewed again  the  four  historic  criteria 
which  the  Senate  has  followed  through- 
out its  history  under  the  advice  and  con- 
sent clause,  based  upon  the  research  and 
study  which  I  did  in  1945.  In  conduct- 
ing that  library  research  project  I 
studied,  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
with  considerable  assistance,  every  con- 
firmation controversy  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Library  of  Congress  could  find  apy 
written  dociunentation.  or  with  respect 
to  which  the  Congressional  Record  shed 
any  light 

In  a  speech  I  made  in  1945,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  I  set  forth  what  I  thought 
the  historic  record  showed  were  the  four 
criteria  which  the  U.S.  Senate  has  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  its  constitutional 
obligations  under  the  advice-and-con- 
sent  clause. 

The  other  day  I  mentioned  the  first 
criterion,  as  I  did  in  1945.  and  as  I  have 


done  several  times  shice.  I  set  forth 
that  criterion  a  few  years  ago  when 
there  was  before  us  the  nomination  of 
President  Eisenhower's  nominee  for  the 
post  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engine 
Inspection.  Senators  will  remonber  the 
great  battle  which  took  place  on  that 
occasion.  I  felt  that  partisan  lines  were 
being  drawn.  I  did  not  believe  that 
partisan  lines  should  be  drawn.  I 
thought  the  nominee  should  be  tested  by 
these  four  criteria,  and  I  stated  them, 
as  the  Record  will  show,  in  that  debate. 

What  is  the  first?  Character  and 
mental  soundness.    I  discussed  it  then. 

The  second  is  freedom  from  conflict 
of  interest.    I  discussed  it  then. 

The  third  is  loyalty  to  our  form  of 
government.  I  discussed  that  criterion 
then,  too. 

Last  there  is  the  criterion  of  compe- 
tency to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Job. 

Last  Monday,  as  the  Record  will  show, 
I  told  the  Senate,  after  I  had  listed  these 
four  criteria,  that  I  based  my  opposition 
to  Mrs.  Luce  on  tlie  criterion  of  compe- 
tency to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Job. 
I  have  discussed  the  subject  of  compe- 
tency to  perfonn  the  duties  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil  at  some  length  in  this  de- 
bate. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  and  repeat  now. 
so  long  as  I  am  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  any  other  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  looking  into 
the  qualifications  of  a  nominee,  and 
there  is  brought  to  me  what  I  consider 
to  be  good-faith  information  from  a  re- 
liable source  in  respect  to  any  one  of 
those  criteria,  it  is  my  duty  to  investi- 
gate. 

I  must  satisfy  myself,  as  I  did  in  this 
case,  that  there  was  a  real  Justification 
for  my  making  a  proper  inquiry;  which 
I  did.  But  I  based  my  objections  to  Mrs. 
Luce  on  what  I  consider  to  be  her  In- 
competency to  perform  the  work  of  the 
new  position. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  very  much 
about  the  statement  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  at  his  press  confer- 
ence this  morning.  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  he  had  checked  with  Brazilian  ofB- 
clals  and  found  that  his  survey  satisfied 
him  that  Mrs.  Luce  would  still  be  wel- 
come in  Brazil.  I  wonder  whether  he 
really  expected  any  other  answer.  I 
wonder  if  the  President  really  thought 
that  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
talked  to  Brazilian  Government  cfiQcials 
in  regard  to  the  nominee  he  had  ap- 
pointed and  who  was  under  fire  in  the 
Senate,  the  Brazilian  officials  would  say 
to  him,  "Don't  send  her."    I  doubt  it. 

If  anyone  thinks  this  controversy 
makes  me  happy  or  that  it  is  a  pleasant 
task  which  I  am  performing  in  connec- 
tion with  what  I  consider  to  be  my  pub- 
lic duty,  then  he  does  not  know  me.  I 
have  carried  out  my  duty.  I  said  yester- 
day Mrs.  Luce  has  been  confirmed,  and 
I  wish  her  well.  I  said  she  will  receive 
from  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Latin- 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  my  cooperation 
on  any  matter  which  involves  her  work 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  However,  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  think  she  should  be 
sent.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
She  should  not  be  sent  to  Brazil.    In  my 


capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  have  named  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
RicoiD  today  that  I  think  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  send  her.  I  think  her  use- 
fulness is  over.  As  I  suggested  yester- 
day, the  people  who  really  count,  the 
people  v^ho  In  the  long  run  determine 
what  kind  of  relationships  will  exist  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  United  States,  are 
the  people  in  the  homes  of  Brazil. 

Some  of  the  homes.  Mr.  President,  are 
not  very  luxurious.  Some  are  the 
homes  of  very,  very  poor  people.  In 
those  homes  there  is  a  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  a  great  man.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  us  from  time  to  time  by  trav- 
elers throughout  Latin  America,  includ- 
ing travelers  in  Brazil,  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  go  inside  one  of  these  homes 
and  still  see,  pasted  sometimes  on  a  mud 
wall,  a  newspaper  or  magazine  picture 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,  it  Is 
not  what  the  nominee  said  in  1944  about 
President  Fianklin  Roosevelt,  but  what 
the  nominee  said  on  April  15,  1959. 
which,  in  my  opinion,  continues  to  dis- 
qualify her  for  effective  service  in  Brazil. 

It  is  now  in  other  hands.  If  the  Pres- 
ident, in  line  with  this  record,  wants 
to  send  Mrs.  Luce  to  Brazil,  and  she 
really  wants  to  go  there,  then  it  is  now 
an  Elxecutive  responsibility.  I  have 
[>erformed  my  duty  as  I  see  it.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  stand  on  the  record 
of  my  performance  of  that  duty. 

I  hope  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  discuss  this  matter  further,  be- 
cause it  Is  always  unpleasant  to  me  In- 
side, when  I  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
But  if  it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  pro- 
tect my  record,  I  shall  do  so,  because  in 
my  own  heart  I  know  I  have  taken  a 
stand  that  I  believe  to  be  right.  I  know 
that  the  attack  made  by  the  nominee 
and  her  consort  against  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  without  merit.  I 
do  not  intend,  if  I  may  make  the  matter 
perfectly  clear,  to  bow  before  even  the 
great  Time-Life-Portune  empire,  or  to 
strim  in  any  way  the  position  I  have 
taken,  that  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  qualified  to  scire 
as  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  after  a  very  tiring  and  interest- 
ing day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
went  to  my  apartment.  FV)r  the  purpose 
of  a  little  relaxation,  I  got  out  a  volume 
of  poetry.  It  Just  happened  that  I  came 
across  a  poem  which  interested  me.  and  I 
should  like  to  read  it  into  the  Record  r*. 
this  point.  It  is  entitled  "The  Woman 
With  the  Serpent's  Tongue,"  and  was 
written  by  William  Watson.     It  reads: 

She  Is  not  old.  she  Is  not  young. 
The    woman    with    the    serpenfa    tongue. 
The    haggard    cheek,    the    hungering    eye. 
The  poisoned  words  that  wildly  fly. 
The  famished  face,  the  fevered  hand — 
Who  slights  the  worthiest  In  the  land. 
Sneers    at    the    just,    condemns    the    brav*, 
And   blackens  goodness  in  Its  grave. 
In  truthful  numbers  be  she  sung. 
The  woman  with  the  serpent's  tongue; 
Ambttlous  from  her  natal  hour. 
And  scheming  all  her  life  for  power; 
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with  little  left  of  seemly  pride; 

With  venomed  fangs  she  cannot  hide; 

Burnt  up  within  by  that  strange  soul 

She  cannot  shake  or  yet  control : 

Malignant-lipped,  unkind,  unsweet; 

Past  aU  example  Indiscreet; 

Hectic,  and  always  overstrung — 

The  woman  with  the  serpent's  tongue. 

To  think  that  such  as  she  can  mar 

Names  that  among  the  noblest  are. 

That  hands  like  hers  can  touch  the  strings 

That  move  who  knows  what  men  and  things? 

That  on  her  will  their  fates  have  hung. 

The  woman  with  the  serpent's  tongue. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  that  I  think 
the  poem  read  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  is  very  apropos.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  close  my  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  saying  that  I  rose  to 
make  the  Record  clear  as  to  the  posi- 
tion I  to(*  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  Luce  nomination,  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charges  of  Mr.  Henry  Luce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  have  more  time,  I  am  going  to  go  into 
that  poetry  business  myself.  However, 
for  a  few  moments  at  least  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  Record. 

Yesterday  I  was  advised  from  two  dif- 
ferent sources,  in  connection  with  the 
Statement  Mrs.  Luce  made  in  New  York 
involving  a  horse,  that  some  telephone 
calls  had  been  made  which  probably 
could  be  put  in  evidence  as  provocation. 
In  fact.  I  was  told  that  telephone  calls 
were  mJade  ooncemlng  the  medical  rec- 
ords of  her  personal  health,  and  whether 
or  not  she  had  been  under  the  care  of 
and  receiving  treatment  by  a  psychia- 
trist. I  say  that  information  came  from 
two  sources.  I  was  authorized  to  make 
public  expression  of  it,  which  I  did  be- 
fore some  twenty-odd  people  represent- 
ing the  press.  It  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  at  about  6  o'clock  last  night, 
before  we  concluded  our  labors  here,  he 
and  I  discussed  the  matter  very  briefly. 
He  said.  "Believe  me,  on  my  word  of 
honor,  I  never  made  inquiry  about  the 
personal  health  records  of  Clare  Boothe 
Luce." 

He  said.  "I  did  make  other  Inquiry, 
but  not  about  that." 

I  want  to  do  him  full  Justice,  so  that 
whatever  I  may  have  said  yesterday  on 
the  basis  of  information  derived  from 
credible  sources  might  be  adequately 
corrected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  had  our  conversa- 
tion by  the  door  at  the  entrance  to  the 
middle  aisle.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  say  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  I  had  asked  the  doctor  for 
Mrs.  Luce's  personal  health  record.  I 
asked  no  doctor  for  her  personal  health 
record.  I  consider  that  a  matter  of 
privilege;  I  would  not  consider  aslcing 
for  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  clarify  that 
point  briefly. 

This  morning  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
called  me.  What  I  do  today.  I  do  be- 
cause she  has  aaked  me  to  do  it.  I  think. 


moreover,  that  I  should  do  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  complete  and  clear  record. 

She  urged  that  I  call  her  doctor  in 
New  York.  I  had  been  advised  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
called  her  doctor.  I  did  not  have  his 
name  yesterday,  nor  was  I  disposed  to 
call  him.  But  I  did  call  him  at  12:50 
p.m.  today.  I  had  somebody  on  the  line 
to  make  a  careful  transcript  of  the  en- 
tire telephone  conversation,  which  was 
very  brief.  So  I  read,  in  amplification 
of  the  Senate  Record,  the  transcript  of 
the  conversation  between  Senator  DniK- 
SEN  and  Dr.  Rosenbluth  at  12:50  p.m., 
April  29,  1959: 

Transckipt  or  Conversation  Between  Sena- 
tor  DntKSEN  AND  Dr.  Rosenbluth,   12:50 

P.M..  April  29,  1959 

Sknator.  Doctor,  are  you  Clare  Boothe 
Luce's  doctor? 

Doctor.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator.  She  called  me  this  morning  and 
ahe  wanted  me  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
thing  that  happened  yesterday.  I  said  I 
would. 

Doctor.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator.  I  want  to  get  a  few  facts  nailed 
down.     When  did  Senator  Morsx  call  you? 

Doctor.  I  believe,  sir.  Senator  Morse  called 
me  on  Thursday — Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day  

Senator.  Of  last  week? 

Doctor.  Of  last  week.. 

Senator.  Did  be  ask  you  for  any  medical 
records  on  her  personal  health  and  that  sort 
of  thing? 

Doctor.  I  will  tell  you  as  best  I  can.  He 
asked  me  whether  she  had  been  under  psy- 
chiatric care  and  I  said  to  him  as  I  would 
say  to  anyone  that  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  give  him  any  information  he  would 
like  provided  he  first  had  written  permis- 
sion from  Un.  Luce.  I  told  him  basically 
that.  He  said  he  heard  a  rumor  from  my 
father,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Luce's  physician 
prlw  to  myself,  and  that  he  read  a  few  clip- 
pings In  the  paper,  and  said  he  heard  this 
Up,  that  It  had  come  from  my  father.  I 
assured  him  that  it  would  not  have  come 
from  my  father,  that  he  would  not  have  said 
such  a  thing,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my 
Icnowledge  she  had  not  attended  a  psychia- 
trist, and  that  was  all  that  I  said  to  him. 
I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  help  if  he  could 
send  me  written  permission. 

Senator.  Was  there  anything  else? 

Docroa.  No.  sir;  I  beUeve  that  was  the 
extent  of  It. 

Senator.  I  was  advised  that  he  made  a  re- 
quest for  her  health  records. 

Doctor.  No.  sir;  he  told  me — all  he  said 
was  that  he  was  going  to  fight  this  thing. 
He  did  not  specifically  request  my  records. 
The  only  Information  he  asked  was  whether 
or  not  she  was  under  psychiatric  care. 

Senator.  I  Just  wanted  to  verify  that  from 
you.    Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  You  are  quite  welcome,  sir. 

Senator.  Goodby. 

Doctor.  Ooodby. 

Mr.  President,  if  through  Inadvertence 
I  made  a  statement  which  went  out  to 
the  country  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  had  asked  for  the  per- 
sonal health  records  of  Mrs.  Luce.  I  here 
and  now  voluntarily,  and  very  freely, 
withdraw  that  statement  in  Justice  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  reveal  the 
rest  of  the  record  that  on  Thursday  last 
he  did  call  Dr.  William  Rosenbluth  in 
New  York  City  and  there  requested  an 
answer  to  the  question  whether  Mrs. 
Luce  was  under  psychiatric  treatment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  at  tills  point  in 
the  Record  should  come  my  account  of 
the  matter.    I  am  very  happy  to  give  it. 

As  the  official  notes  will  bear  out.  a 
newspaperman — a  very  reliable  news- 
paperman— quite  some  time  ago  came  to 
me  and  said  he  thought  it  was  important 
that  an  investigation  be  made  as  to  the 
emotional  stability  of  the  nominee. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  I  regret  very  much  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  discuss  this  incident,  be- 
cause it  is  not  of  my  choosing.  I  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Luce  has  requested  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  raise 
the  matter  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
I  therefore  intend  to  keep  the  Record 
straight,  so  far  as  my  position  in  the 
matter  is  concerned. 

The  newspaperman  said.  "We  are  sat- 
isfied that  she  has  been  under  psychi- 
atric care  since  her  ambassadorship  in 
Rome." 

I  said,  "That  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
believe,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue 
that  matter  unless  I  have  some  evidence 
which  would  cause  me  to  say  that  at  least 
there  is  enough  to  justify  my  looking  into 
the  matter  of  the  mental  health  of  the 
nominee." 

Of  course,  the  health  of  a  nominee  is 
something  which  we  should  look  into. 
Mr.  Christian  Herter's  appointment  ap- 
parently was  held  up  for  some  time  by 
the  President  himself,  in  order  to  have 
an  examination  made  of  Mr.  Herter's 
physical  health.  If  cmy  question  is 
raised  to  cause  us  to  think  there  is  jus- 
tification for  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
mental  health  of  a  nominee,  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  conduct  that  investiga- 
tion. 

So  I  said.  "I  am  not  inclined  to  lo(A  in- 
to it  imtll  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  more  Justification  for 
this  tjrpe  of  inquiry." 

This  was  quite  some  time  before  the 
public  hearing.  Then  we  had  the  public 
hearing.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  sit 
there  and  study  the  reactions  of  the 
nominee. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  background 
basis  for  my  decision  to  make  this  in- 
quiry, I  may  say  that  before  I  ever  took 
up  or  before  I  ever  decided  to  take  up 
the  study  of  law  and  become  a  lawyer, 
I  was  well  on  the  way  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  my  study  for  a  doctorate  in 
abnormal  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  fact,  my  study  in  the 
field  of  abnormal  psychology  includes  a 
seminar  in  clinical  psychiatry  at  Ward's 
Island,  in  New  Yott.  1  have  spent 
many  an  hour.  I  may  say,  in  the  clinic 
as  a  graduate  student  while  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  doctors  have 
conducted  examinations  of  mental 
patients. 

As  I  observed  the  nominee  in  the  pub- 
lic hearings  during  her  testimony  I  was 
a  little  concerned,  because  I  said  to  my- 
self :  I  am  not  confldent  of  the  emotional 
stability  of  this  nominee.  It  was  after 
I  observed  her  in  that  public  hearing 
that  I  decided  to  foUow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ent and  call  the  doctor  who.  he  said,  he 
was  satisfied  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  me 
on  a  confldential  basis  about  this  matter. 
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I  said.  **If  she  Is  his  patient,  he  should 
not  talk  to  me  about  her  on  a  conflden- 

tial  basis,  because  of  the  doctrine  of 
privilege  of  the  doctor-patient  relatlm- 
ship." 

"Well."  he  said,  "let  me  show  you  this," 
He  said,  "I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  not 
her  doctor  now." 

He  then  gave  me  the  material  which  I 
put  in  the  Record  in  my  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  so-called  plaster-flaking 
incident,  which  was  given  by  Time  mag- 
azine as  the  reason  for  her  leaving  Rome. 

He  said,  "We  are  satisfied  that  that  was 
pure  fantasy." 

It  has  always  been  a  little  tough  on  my 
imagination  to  stretch  it  so  far  as  to 
accept  that  story;  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion. 

The  doctor  was  quoted  In  the  news- 
paper articles — and  Senators  will  find  the 
statements  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— to  the  effect  that  It  was  not  his 
opinion  that  there  was  any  arsenate  of 
lead  poisoning  which  caused  Mrs.  Luce's 
Illness.  But  those  newspaper  clippings 
will  have  to  speak  for  themselves. 

So  I  decided  to  call  the  doctor.  I  called, 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  died  about 
2  weeks  ago,  but  that  his  son  had  taken 
over  his  medical  practice.  So  I  expressed 
my  very  deep  regret  over  the  death  of  his 
father;  and  I  said.  "Under  the  circimi- 
stances,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  assist- 
ance you  can  be  to  me.  but  I  want  you  to 
know  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  your 
father  about."  I  told  him  what  my  pur- 
pose would  have  been  If  his  father  had 
been  alive.  I  said,  "I  have  copies  of  your 
father's  statements  In  regard  to  the 
plaster  Incident."  And  I  said,  "I  recog- 
nize the  doctrine  of  privilege  and  privacy 
that  exists  as  between  doctor  and  pa- 
tient." Then  he  told  me  that  he — this 
young  doctor — was  the  doctor  of  Mrs. 
Luce. 

"WeU."  I  said,  "all  I  was  seeking  to  find 
out  from  your  father  was  whether  or  not 
It  is  true,  on  the  basis  of  the  allegation 
made  to  me,  that  she  has  been  In  psy- 
chiatric care  at  any  time  since  the  Rome 
incident." 

My  best  recollection  of  what  he  said  is 
that  first  he  stated,  "I  am  sure  that  my 
father  did  not  have  her  under  treatment 
for  psychiatric  care  when  he  was  her 
doctor."  He  said.  "I  would  not  want  to 
discuss  her  case  without  written  author- 
ity from  her." 

I  said,  "I  dont  think  you  should."  I 
continued,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
find  myself  In  opposition  to  this  nominee, 
and  I  am  seeking  to  check  on  this  ques- 
tion of  mental  stability." 

That,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  con- 
rersation. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  when- 
ever a  question  is  raised,  with  any  re- 
liable background,  as  to  the  mental  com- 
petency  of  any  nominee,  I  hapijen  to 
think  that  In  carrying  out  our  trust  It  Is 
our  duty  to  make  the  kind  of  examina- 
tion I  made;  and  I  also  think  it  Is  our 
duty  to  handle  it  as  I  handled  it.  Let 
Senators  read  the  Record.  I  made  no  re- 
port in  regard  to  any  allegation  that  has 
been  made  concerning  any  emotional  in- 
stability.   It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

In  conclusion.  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  Mrs.  Luce's  statement  out  of  New 


York,  yesterday,  does  raise  a  question  of 
emotional  instability. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
ventilated  the  whole  record,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Ls  concerned. 
I  believe  open  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul. 

I  am  not  willing  ever  to  say  anything, 
publicly  or  privately,  to  the  press  or  on 
the  Senate  fioor,  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
correct  at  any  time,  and  particularly  so 
when  it  does  the  slightest  injustice  to 
anyone. 

Of  course,  I  believe  the  record  would 
be  rounded  out  if  the  name  of  the 
hitherto  unnamed  newspaper  corre- 
spondent could  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  mentioned  Dr.  Rosenbluth's 
name  and  my  own  name.  In  connection 
with  this  matter.  I  have  had  no  re- 
luctance to  say  to  the  Senate  that  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  called  me  at  home  this 
morning. 

So  I  believe  the  whole  story  ought  to 
be  told. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  name  of  the 
newspaperman  ought  to  be  included,  un- 
less question  is  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  privileged  status  there. 

But  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  what  I  think  now  is  a  policy  question 
growing  out  of  this  matter. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  it  entirety,  the  Hip- 
pocratic  oath  that  is  enjoined  upon  all 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oath  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

HipPocBATic  Oath 

I  win  look  upon  blm  who  shall  have 
taught  me  this  art  even  as  one  of  my  par- 
ents. I  wUl  share  my  substance  with  him. 
and  I  wUI  supply  his  necessities,  if  he  be 
In  need.  I  will  regard  his  offspring  eren  as 
my  own  brethren,  and  I  will  teach  them 
this  art.  if  they  would  learn  It.  without  fee 
or  covenant.  I  will  Impart  this  art  by  pre- 
cept, by  lecture  and  by  every  mode  of  teach- 
ing, not  only  to  my  own  sons  but  to  the 
sons  of  him  who  has  taught  me,  and  to  dis- 
ciples bound  by  covenant  and  oath,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  medicine. 

The  regimen  I  adopt  shall  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  patients  according  to  my  ability 
and  Judgment,  and  not  for  their  hurt  or 
for  any  wrong.  I  will  give  no  deadly  drug 
to  any  though  It  be  asked  of  me,  nor  will 
I  counsel  such,  and  especially  I  will  not  aid 
a  woman  to  procure  abortion.  Wliatsoever 
house  I  enter,  there  will  I  go  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick,  refraining  from  all  wrongdoing 
or  corruption,  and  especially  from  any  act 
of  seduction  of  male  or  female,  of  bond  or 
free.  Whatsoever  things  I  see  or  hear  con- 
cerning the  life  of  men.  In  my  attendance 
on  the  sick  or  even  apart  therefrom,  whlcb 
ought  not  to  be  noised  abroad,  I  wUl  keep 
silence  thereon,  counting  such  things  to 
be  as  sacred  secrets. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  read  to  the  Senate  only  the  last 
sentence  of  the  Hippocratic  oath.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

Whatsoever  things  I  see  or  hear  concern- 
ing the  life  of  men.  In  my  attendance  on 
the  sick  or  even  apart  therefrom,  which 
ought  not  to  be  noised  abroad,  I  will  keep 
silence  thereon,  counting  such  things  to  be 
as  sacred  secrets. 


Mr.  President,  this  question  may  come 
up  from  time  to  time.  The  competence 
of  a  person  Ls  a  highly  delicate  matter. 
When  it  becomes  noised  abroad  that  tele- 
phone calls  have  been  made  to  practi- 
tioners in  that  field — ^who  probably  think 
that  when  a  Senator  calls,  there  Is  some- 
thing particularly  solemn  and  compel- 
ling about  it — that  raises  in  my  mind  the 
question  of  whether  there  should  be  com- 
mittee procedure,  and  whether,  instead  of 
having  an  Individual  Senator  take  it  on 
himself  to  call  a  practitioner  500  miles 
away,  and  ask  him  whether  a  particular 
nominee  for  oflBce  has  been  receiving 
psychiatric  care,  such  a  matter  ought  to 
be  presented  to  the  committee  behind 
closed  doors.  Should  it  not  first  be  care- 
fully considered  there;  and  should  not 
the  win  of  the  committee  be  expressed 
on  that  question,  before  a  telephone  call 
is  sent  to  a  doctor  whom  such  a  person 
does  not  know? 

What  It  amounts  to.  In  effect.  Is  to  say 
to  a  doctor.  "I  am  a  Senator;  and.  al- 
though others  may  not  agree,  I  am  ask- 
ing you  these  questions.  I  know  the 
Hippocratic  oath,  and  what  I  ask  you. 
Doctor,  is  actually  a  violation  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Hippocratic  oath." 

How  far  are  we  to  go  In  the  case  of 
nominees,  under  similar  circiunstances? 
I  do  not  answer  the  question;  I  simply 
leave  It  right  where  It  Is,  becau.se  I  think 
now  I  have  made  the  record  in  its 
entirety. 

Yesterday  question  arose— because  of 
a  statement  made  out  of  New  York  by 
Clare  Boothe  Luce — as  to  whether  per- 
haps It  should  be  said  that  there  was 
provocation  for  the  statement.  I  do  not 
sit  as  a  court  or  Jury  in  the  matter;  I  do 
not  pass  on  it.  It  will  speak  for  Itself — 
the  fact  that  an  individual  Senator  did 
call  a  doctor,  and  did  raise  the  question. 

I  put  the  transcript  In  the  Record;  and 
now  It  Is  for  the  Senate  to  determine  what 
the  course  of  procedure  will  be  and 
whether  in  other  days  individual  Sena- 
tors will  call  doctors  and  will  ask  them, 
"What  about  the  mental  competence  of 
this  nominee?"  or  whether  the  matter 
shall  be  carefully  considered  by  a  Senate 
committee,  before  damage  can  be  done  to 
the  reputation  of  a  citizen  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  But  first  I  think 
there  are  several  very  important  opera- 
tive facts  which  should  be  made  clear  in 
the  Record. 

When  I  sought  to  call  the  elder  doc- 
tor— who,  as  I  have  said,  I  found,  when 
I  placed  the  call,  had  died  2  weeks  ago — 
I  did  not  call  him  with  any  understand- 
ing or  belief  that  he  was  the  doctor  of 
Mrs.  Luce.  I  knew  from  the  newspaper 
clippings  that  at  one  time  he  had  treated 
her  for  some  physical  ailments.  But  I 
Judged  from  the  newspaper  clippings 
that  he  iHt>bably  was  no  longer  her  doc- 
tor. I  was  led  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
now  her  doctor  by  the  representation  of 
the  newspaper  correspondent  who  gave 
me  the  information,  and  who  told  me 
that  it  was  his  understanding  that  if 
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I  would  place  that  call  the  doctor  would 
give  me  some  information  bearing  on 
this  nomination.  I  placed  the  call  for 
that  purpose— only  to  discover  that  the 
doctor  was  dead,  and  that  I  was  talking 
to  his  son.  who  had  taken  over  his  fa- 
ther's practice.  When  his  son  advised 
me  that  he  presently  was  the  doctor  of 
Mrs.  Luce,  it  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  said,  in  effect.  "Well,  that 
settles  it,  but  I  want  you  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  call  that  I  was  going  to 
make  to  your  father." 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that,  as  individual 
Senators,  we  cannot  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  qualifications  of  a  nominee  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  four  historical 
criteria  I  have  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  during  the  years,  without  having 
committee  approval.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  completely  reject  that  suggestion. 
Each  one  of  us  has  a  trust  to  perform 
in  the  examination  of  the  qualifications 
of  any  nominee.  That  is  our  Job  as  indi- 
vidual Senators. 

I  certainly  would  never  agree  that  a 
committee — which  might  be  dominated 
at  the  moment  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Senators  who.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  might  be  interested  in  pre- 
venting a  thorough  investigation  of  a 
nominee — should  be  granted  officially,  by 
the  Senate,  the  power  to  stop  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  from  carrying  out  the 
obligation  of  his  trust  as  a  Senator. 

I  think  that  if  any  such  proposal  offi- 
cially were  made  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  it  should  be  vigorously  op- 
posed, because  In  my  Judgment  it  would 
amount  to  seeking  to  put  Senators  in 
a  straitjacket  and  to  restrict  them  from 
exercising  their  honest  Judgment  as  to 
the  course  of  action  they  should  follow 
in  carrying  out  their  duty  to  investigate 
the  qualifications  of  a  nominee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  yield  in  Just  a 
minute. 

I  think  it  must  be  left  up  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  individual  Senator.  Mr. 
President.  He  has  to  do  those  things 
he  thinks  right  and  proper  under  the 
circumstances,  in  light  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  developed  up  to  that  time. 
He  has  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
thinks  there  is  a  sufficient  basis  to  justify 
an  inquiry  into  a  nominee's  mental  or 
physical  health,  into  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  into  whether  or  not  he  has 
a  confiict  of  interests  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  reconcile  the 
obligations  of  the  position  to  which  he 
is  appointed  with  his  occupation  or  pro- 
fession. That  is  up  to  us.  Therefore 
I  made  this  investigation.  I  delayed  my 
final  decision  to  make  it.  As  I  said,  quite 
frankly.  I  made  it  after  I  observed  the 
nominee  herself  In  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  weakness  in  the 
case  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  this: 
He  is  a  distinguished  lawyer.  He  was 
the  dean  of  a  law  school.  He  knows  the 
Hippocratic  oath.  He  knows  the  privilege 
that  exists  between  a  patient  and  doc- 
tor.   There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to 


^ow  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ever  eon- 
taicted  the  patient  and  asked  permission 
to  get  the  information  from  the  doctor. 
That  is  the  weakness  in  his  case.  The 
Senator  can  make  all  the  inquiries  he 
likes,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  doctor  of 
the  nominee,  then  he  knows,  as  I  know, 
and  as  he  knows  every  doctor  and  law- 
yer knows,  there  is  a  privilege,  and  he 
has  to  ask  permission  of  the  patient  be- 
fore he  can  ask  the  doctor  to  disclose 
those  things  that  are  sacred  to  the  two 
people  in  their  relation  of  patient  and 
doctor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
most  respectfully,  the  weakness  he  al- 
leges In  my  case  is  nonexistent.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wants  to  take  the  position  that 
when  we  are  Investigating  a  nominee 
on  any  one  of  the  criteria  of  qualifica- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred,  we  have 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  nominee  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  can  conduct  the 
investigation. 

Second,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
I  was  not  calling  the  elder  doctor,  who, 
as  I  said.  I  discovered  had  died  2  weeks 
before,  on  the  belief  that  he  was  her 
doctor  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not 
believe  he  was  her  doctor;  but,  quite  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  was  not  her  doc- 
tor. Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
was  not  a  psychiatrist.  I  was  not  calling 
him  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  psychia- 
trist. I  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
psychiatrist,  but  it  Is  my  belief  and  \m- 
derstanding  he  was  not.  But  I  could 
not  raise  my  right  hand  and  say  I  know 
that  to  be  a  fact.  I  was  advised  that 
here  was  a  doctor,  however,  who  thought 
that  information  ought  to  be  obtained 
from  him  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
a  question  as  to  the  mental  health  of 
the  nominee. 

As  a  Senator  It  was  my  duty,  as  I  saw 
it,  to  talk  to  the  doctor  and  ascertain 
what  his  point  of  view  was.  and  discuss 
it  with  him.  as  I  would  have  if  he  had 
been  alive,  in  greater  detail  than  I  did 
with  his  son.  because  I  dismissed  the 
inquiry  when  I  saw  he  was  not  available 
and  I  was  talking  with  the  son.  who  had 
not  been  involved.  I  would  have  talked 
to  the  elder  doctor  had  he  been  alive  to 
learn  whether  or  not  the  information 
he  might  present  to  me  should  be  made 
available  and  whether  I  should  make 
public  use  of  it. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  prem- 
ise of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  should  have  called  up  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  and  said,  "Clare,  will  you  give  me 
your  permission  to  consult  your  doctor 
to  see  whether  or  not  you  are  mentally 
competent?"  I  think  the  Senator  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  one  of  the  most  resourceful  and 
skilled  debaters  I  have  ever  encountered. 
He  knows  every  rule  in  the  books.  He 
knows  this  afternoon,  as  I  know,  that  he 
is  begging  the  question  every  step  of  the 
way. 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  contend  he  did 
not  have  a  right  to  investigate.    I  did  not 


for  a  moment  say  he  could  not  have 
directed  his  questions  anywhere  he 
liked — except  one  place.  T^at  is  the 
Jumping  off  place.  That  is  the  doctor  of 
the  nominee.  All  the  wit  and  all  the 
piety  and  all  the  argument  is  not  going 
to  rub  out  or  vitiate  the  Hippocratic  oath, 
or  make  it  appear  that  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion to  the  nominee's  doctor  asking  for 
information  which  if  imparted  would 
have  been  in  violation  of  the  Hippocratic 
oath.  The  Senator  can  search  where  he 
can,  and  he  can  get  all  the  information 
on  competence  he  is  able  to  collate,  but 
he  is  begging  the  question,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  here  involved,  namely,  it  was 
a  telephone  call  to  a  doctor.  The  Hip- 
pocratic oath  U  involved,  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Seripte  is  involved,  because  if 
we  are  going  to  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  right  to  call  a  doctor  and  find  out 
whether  a  person  is  stable  or  emotionally 
soimd.  what  kind  of  business  will  it  be. 
and  how  quickly  will  we  put  the  Senate 
in  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro« 
fession? 

That  is  my  case,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  It  any  further.  I 
have  laid  it  in  the  Congsessiomal  Rec- 
ord, where  the  whole  wide  world  can 
see  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  discuss  the  sub- 
ject a  little  further,  because  I  want  my 
friend  to  know  I  never  beg  a  question. 
I  want  him  also  to  know  that  his  bril- 
liant oratory  and  emphasis  are  not  going 
to  change  my  course  of  action  in  con- 
ducting investigations,  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  into 
the  mental  qualifications  of  nominees  I 
have  cause  to  believe  are  not  qualified. 

I  proceeded  to  the  point  when  I  made 
the  call  to  the  elder  doctor  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  I  was  reliably  informed 
that  he  would  be  desirous  of  discussing 
this  matter  with  me.  I  put  in  the  call 
to  him  to  find  out  on  what  basis  he 
would  be  desirous  of  discussing  it  with 
me.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  his 
relationship  to  the  alleged  patient  might 
be,  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  doctor  he 
was. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  and  I  and  all  others  In  the 
Senate  have  a  gi-eat  public  trust  to  see 
to  it  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  may  never  be  jeopardized  by  our 
sending  to  a  post  a  person  who  might 
not  have  the  mental  competency  to  per- 
form the  work  required,  without  embar- 
rassment to  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  seems  to  think  that 
under  no  circumstances  at  all  do  doctors 
ever  discuss  problems  of  their  patients. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  a  doctor  considers  it  his  duty, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfau:*  of 
the  patient,  to  make  clear  to  those  in 
positions  of  responsibility  that  the  pa- 
tient should  not  be  allowed  to  follow  a 
certain  course  of  action. 

There  are  many  examples  I  can  cite; 
one  out  of  my  own  experience.    I  once 
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had  on  my  staff  in  law  school  a  pro- 
fessor I  had  appointed  Just  a  few  weeks 
before  a  certain  incident  occurred.  His 
behavior  after  he  was  hired  gave  me 
serious  doubts  in  regard  to  his  mental 
and  emotional  stability.  I  ascertained 
who  his  doctor  was.  I  talked  to  his  doc- 
tor. He  said,  "Dean,  I  am  glad  you  came 
in,  because  I  was  planning  to  call  you 
today.  I  have  a  patient  that  I  want 
you  to  help  me  with."  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  I  had  a  member  on  my 
faculty  who  was  in  the  first  stage  of 
paresis.  He  said,  "It  Is  very  important 
that  we  find  a  way.  without  his  knowl- 
edge, of  getting  him  off  your  faculty 
imjnediately  and  into  an  institution. 
where  he  can  receive  whatever  help  that 
in  a  case  as  serious  as  this,  can  be  given 
by  medical  science." 

Did  he  violate  his  oath?  He  did  not. 
He  made  clear  to  me  that  he  had  a  trust 
which  he  owed  to  the  patient.  He  had  a 
tnist  he  owed  to  the  university  and  to 
the  public  to  see  to  it  that  I  knew  that 
steps  o\ight  to  be  taken  to  remove  that 
patient  from  my  law  faculty. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited  as 
to  instances  when  doctors  recognize 
their  public  duty  In  behalf  of  the  pa- 
tients themselves  to  make  known  the 
problems  of  the  patients. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  under 
no  circumstances  whatsoever,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  oath  of  the  medical 

profession,  is  a  doctor  free,  because  of 
any  doctrine  of  privacy,  to  disclose  the 
condition  of  the  patient  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  as  well  as  the  public.  Is 
simply  a  position  not  borne  out  by  medi- 
cal practice. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  this  debate.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
not  present  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  during  the  debate  on  this  issue.  I 
was  home  with  a  heavy  chest  cold.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opi>ort unity  now  to  say 
that  one  of  the  reasons  I  voted  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
this  able  lady  is  a  bit  different  from 
what  has  been  previously  stated.  I  do 
not  know  her  personally.  I  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  she  had 
retired.  I  believe  she  left  with  the  79th 
Congress,  I  came  to  the  House  in  the 
80th  Congress.  I  know  nothing  bad 
about  her.  There  is  nothing  vindictive 
or  vengeful  with  regard  to  my  vote  at 
aU. 

I  voted  on  the  basis  that  In  the  light 
of  critical  conditions  which  exist  in 
Latin  America  today,  in  the  light  of  the 
scandalous  events  which  happened  to 
the  Vice  President  in  Venezuela,  In  the 
light  of  what  has  occurred  in  Cuba,  in 
Panama,  and  in  Bolivia.  Mrs.  Luce  was 
not,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  selection.  I 
did  not  question  her  competency  and 
character.  I  thought  politically  and 
psychologically  it  was  an  unfortunate 
appointment  not  in  keeping  with  our 
national  interest.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  confirmation  of  Mrs.  Luce. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, I  think  there  is  much  logic  In  the 
((osition  that  any  Senator  or  any  person 
in  a  position  of  official  responsibility  has 
a  duty,  an  obligation,  and  a  trust  to  in- 
quire into  the  capacity  and  competency 
of  people  who  seek  high  Government 
office. 

Hundreds  of  investigations  are  going 
on  every  day  in  this  Government  of 
ours,  being  conducted  by  the  FBI,  by 
the  Civil  Service  investigators,  and 
others,  looking  into  the  competency, 
the  character,  and  the  mental  stability 
of  people  who  work  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Why  should  any  such 
person  be  exempt?  Of  course,  we  rec- 
ognize that  if  one  is  elected  to  high 
public  office,  however  desirable  one  does 
not  have  to  go  through  that  test,  but 
when  one  is  appointed  under  a  Gov- 
ernment procedure,  he  or  she  has  to 
expect  these  investigations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  one  or  two  questions.  When 
Mrs.  Luce  came  before  the  committee, 
were  any  questions  put  to  embarrass  or 
harass  her  in  any  way  with  references 
to  medical  treatment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  The  record  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  anyone  Impugn 
the  mental  stability  of  Mrs.  Luce  at  the 
time  she  api>eared  before  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Was  the  investiga- 
tion prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  time 
Mrs.  Luce  came  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  was  subsequent. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  ever  issue  a  public 
press  statement  which  would  injure  or 
embarrass  this  fine  lady  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  on  this  matter.  I 
do  not  have  any  doubt  that  she  has 
been  embarrassed  by  statements  I  have 
made  in  the  debate  as  to  why  I  think 
she  Is  incompetent  to  perform  the  Job. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  referring  to 
mental  competence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I 
made  no  public  statements  on  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     The  medical  aspect. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  this  the  first  time 
the  matter  has  come  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  the  conversation  with 
her  doctor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  at  the  request  of 
the  nominee  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
mentioned  it  in  a  general  way  earlier 
today  because  of  statements  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  had  made  to  the  press. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  was  never  raised 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  can  read 
the  Record.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  for  this  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  BUSH  and  Mr.  CHAVEZ  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  in  con- 
clusion that  this  debate  would  really 
be  himiorous  if  it  were  not  so  serious. 
On  one  hand,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  merely  suggested  an  emo- 
tional instability.    The  nominee  or  the 


appointee  by  her  intemperate  remark 
of  yesterday,  when  the  Senator  made  a 
suggestion  of  emotional  instability,  re- 
sponded by  saying  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  had  been  kicked  in 
the  head  by  a  horse,  no  doubt  to  convey 
the  impression  of  a  permanent  mental 
Imbalance.  I  suggest  that  if  we  con- 
tinue along  these  lines  in  this  debate 
much  longer,  not  only  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  also  Latm  America,  will  think 
we  are  all  "nuts."     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  and  Mr.  BUSH  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  leave  this  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Methinks  only  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  are  capable  of  exercising 
calm  sane  Judgment,  and  if  he  insists 
upon  this  appointment,  a  question  of 
doubt  may  be  raised  against  him  or  pos- 
sibly vice  versa. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 
discussion  this  afternoon,  but  since  the 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Luce,  and  since  there 
has  been  a  possible  question  as  to  mental 
health  raised,  I  should  like  to  say,  for 
the  Recohd.  I  have  positive  knowledge, 
from  both  Mrs.  Luce  and  from  her  hus- 
band, that  she  has  not  ever  been  under 

the  care  of  a  psychiatrist.  I  make  that 
statement  for  the  Record  now. 

There  Ls  one  other  item  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  about. 
When  Mrs.  Luce  was  before  the  commit- 
tee and  under  questionmg  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  Senator  raised  a 
question  as  to  her  health.  I  read  from 
the  record  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Moksk.  Mrs.  Luce,  at  the  time  of 
your  leaving  Italy.  Time  magazine  carried 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  primary  reason 
for  you  leaving  Italy  was  because  of  araenic 
poisoning.     Was  that  a  correct  story? 

Mrs.  Luce.  They  would  have  been  a  little 
more  correct  If  I  were  the  editor  of  Time, 
I  should  have  seen  to  It  that  they  were 
more  correct.  If  they  said  "arsenate  of  lead." 

Senator  Moksk.  Arsenate? 

Mrs.  Lucx.  Arsenate. 

Senator  Moasa.  That  was  the  primary 
reason  of  your  leaving 

Mrs.  Luce.  The  primary  reason  of  my  leav- 
ing was  my  health.  Senator,  yea. 

In  view  of  all  this  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  why  he  did  not  pursue  the 
quesUon  of  health  at  that  time,  to  give 
Mrs.  Luce  a  chance,  when  she  was  on 
the  witness  stand,  to  discuss  the  matter? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  perfectly 
obvious.  She  was  not  talking  about 
mental  health.  Why  should  I,  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  on  the  basis  of  that  testi- 
mony, before  I  had  reached  any  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  I  should  make  any 
inquiry  based  upon  the  information 
which  has  been  given  to  me  concerning 
her  emotional  stability,  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss with  Mrs.  Luce  any  question  about 
her  emotional  stability?  There  has  been 
some  talk  about  chivalry.  It  would  not 
have  fitted  into  my  thoughts  of  chivalry 
to  raise  that  question  at  that  time  In  a 
public  hearing. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  If  there  "had 
been,  to  my  complete  satisfaction,  any 
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verification  of  a  record  of  iU  health 
mentally  I  would  have  taken  it  before 
the  committee  for  a  "behind  the  door" 
discussion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry,  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  that  the  Senator  did  not 
do  so.  so  that  we  could  have  avoided  all 
this  discussion,  which  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  make  that  a  basis  for  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  not  im- 
plying, then,  that  there  is  any  question 
about  the  mental  health  of  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  right  now? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  for  the  record 
that  I  think  she  has  demonstrated  a  high 
state  of  emotional  instability,  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  do  not  oelieve  she  should 
be  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (EXECU- 
TIVE REPORT  NO   2) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml .  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  nomination  of  Pot- 
ter Stewart,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

states,  together  with  the  minority  views 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 

Johnston  1  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  EastlanhI.  I  ask  that  the 
report,  together  with  the  minority  views, 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  recelve<l  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois; 
and  the  nomination  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


SECOND   SUPPLEMENTAL    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 

The  Senate  resume*!  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  59K5)  making  supple- 
mental appropriation.s  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  dis- 
charge  its   other   responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  on  page  31.  lines  10  to  18.  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  all  that 
language.  It  contains  an  item  of  $283.- 
550— $150,000  for  floor  covering.  $103.- 
550  for  furniture,  and  $30,000  for  secu- 
rity files  and  steel  shelving.  The  yeas 
and  naj's  have  been  ordered,  and  I  hop>e 
we  may  now  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  sena- 
torial discussion  frequently  deals  with 
issues  other  than  those  pending  before 
the  body.  We  are  now  about  to  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  sum  up 
the  situation. 

We  already  have  375  desks  and  400 
chairs  available  for  the  40  rooms  which  it 
is  proposed  to  furnish.  We  also  have  215 
filing  cases  and  85  bookcases  available. 

The  statement  was  made — I  am  sure  in 
good  faith,  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
incorrect — that  the  office  staff  which  is 
being  moved  from  the  HOLC  building 
was  using,  in  that  building,  rented  fiu-ni- 


ture.  and  that  furniture  will  have  to  be 
bought  for  the  offices  in  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  we 
have  checked  on  this  report  with  the 
custodian's  office.  We  are  informed  that 
the  furniture  at  the  HOLC  building  being 
used  by  the  Senate  staff  is  owned  by  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  it  is 
imder  the  custody  and  direction  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
informed  that  those  employees  did  not 
use  rented  furniture,  and  therefore  the 
furniture  could  be  taken  with  them. 

The  question  of  the  carpets  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed.  They  are 
not  necessary  for  acoustics.  They  are 
not  necessary  for  safety.  The  entire  pro- 
posal represents  a  waste  of  $283,000,  in 
addition  to  the  $1  million  which  has  al- 
ready been  spent  for  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings. I  hope  that  by  a  decisive  vote 
the  Senate  will  say  that  It  wants  to  save 
money  and  Is  willing  to  save  money  on 
itself,  as  well  as  on  other  departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  to  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  31. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  the  interpretation  of  the  Chair  as 
to  the  amendment  on  which  we  are  about 
to  vote,  on  page  31,  lines  10  to  18? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  strike  out  lines  10  to  18  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  31. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible!  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Freak  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MoNRONCT]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OTdAHONEYl  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JAvrrsl  is 
necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  WILEY  J  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 34 


NATS— 55 


Allott 

Curtis 

Maprniison 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Beall 

EUender 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Oreen 

Proxmlre 

Case.  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Robertson 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Churclx 

Keating 

Talma  dge 

Clark 

Langer 

Williams,  Del 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Cotton 

McN.unora 

Aiken 

Hennlngs 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mnes 

Bridges 

Hill 

Murray 

Bush 

Holland 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cape  hart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Carlson 

Johnston.  8.C. 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Engle 

Long 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Hayden 

Martin 

NOT  VOTING-* 

Bible 

Javlts 

Schoeppel 

Frear 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Hartke 

O'Mahoney 

Yart>orougb 

So  Mr.  Douglas'  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  EOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "4-28-59 — 
B,"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  31. 

It  is  propjosed  to  strike  out  lines  2  to  9, 
inclusive. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  to  the  Senate  how  long 
he  expects  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment will  take,  so  that  Senators  who 
desire  to  have  another  bill  considered 
and  who  have  dinner  engagements  this 
evening  can  estimate  how  late  the  Sen- 
a  tor  will  remain  in  session? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  never  safe  to 
estimate  in  advance  how  long  a  debate 
will  take.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  I  consumed  a  little  more 
than  1  hour  on  the  first  amendment. 
Then  certain  other  matters  were  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  which  took  2  hours. 
So  one  never  knows  when  a  typhoon  or 
a  hurricane  is  likely  to  strike  this  body. 
Therefore,  pledges  cannot  be  given  in 
advance. 

I  myself  do  not  intend  to  take  more 
than  20  minutes.  The  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  proposed  further  appropria- 
tion of  $4  million  for  a  subway  which 
ends  nowhere  and  which  carries  with  it 
very  dubious  possibilities  about  its  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  agreeable  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
would  give  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment 30  minutes? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Absolutely. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  carry  that  further  and  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  as  soon 
as  the  agreement  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
In  such  a  cooperative  frame  of  mind 

Mr.  DOUOLiAS.  I  am  always  in  a  co- 
operative frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  While  other 
Senators  who  are  also  cooperative  are 
present,  but  for  whom  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  speak,  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  have  me  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  railroad  retirement  bill, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes on  each  side.  I  am  informed  that 
one  side  will  not  use  all  its  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  does 
the  Senator  propose  to  lay  aside  my 
amendment  for  40  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  agreeable. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1937,  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT TAX  ACT.  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  5916,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  211,  Senate  bill  226;  and  that  the 
time  on  the  bill  and  on  all  amendments 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  on 
each  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LXGISLATIVK  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  226) 
to  cunend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.  so  as  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  hear  the  proposed 
unanimous-con.sent  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  railroad  retirement  bill. 
Calendar  211,  Senate  bill  226,  and  that 
debate  be  limited  to  20  minutes  on  each 
side,  the  time  to  be  controlled,  on  behalf 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  and 


on  behalf  of  the  opponents,  by  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
that  allow  some  time  on  all  amendments 
and  on  amendments  to  amendments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  retirement  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wlU  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  after  the  bill  has  loeen 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  squeezed  into  a  comer  on  this 
proposal.  I  wish  to  propound  some  ques- 
tions. I  simply  wish  to  have  some  as- 
surance that  I  may  have  5,  7,  or  10 
minutes  to  propound  the  questions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
Will  have  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
it  provides  for  20  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  a  toUl 
of  20  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  all 
amendments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  imder- 
stand  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, except  one  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  Republicans,  and  the  committee  has 
agreed  on  it.  The  minority,  I  have  been 
informed,  desire  to  have  no  discussion  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  That 
may  well  be  true.  I  have  no  amendment 
to  offer,  but  I  would  not  want  to  agree 
to  a  limitation  of  time  of  only  20  minutes 
to  a  side  regardless  of  the  number  of 
amendments  which  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  agree  to  a  proposal  which  will 
allow  5  minutes  on  each  side  on  any 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  should  be  20  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  All  right: 
20  minutes  to  a  side  on  each  amendment 
which  is  offered.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  no  amendments  to 
be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  can  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  tell  the  Senate  what  the  amend- 
ment is  to  which  he  says  there  is  no 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  disUn- 
guished  minority  leader  can  give  the 
Senator  that  information. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  carriers  from  4  per- 
cent to  3%  percent.  I  was  advised  yes- 
terday that  that  is  agreeable,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

The  House  Is  likely  to  pass,  not  an 
identical  bill,  but  a  similar  bill,  today. 
Whatever  differences  there  may  be  can 
be  adjusted  in  conference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
heard  nimors  that  some  other  amend- 
ments might  be  offered.    If  the  proposed 


unanimous-consent  agreement  will  allow 
20  minutes  to  a  side  on  each  amend- 
ment, as  well.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  so  provides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimoiis- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  agreement  is  entered. 

The  Senate  thereupon  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  (S.  226)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
so  as  to  provide  increases  in  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments 
on  page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "which", 
to  strike  out  "became"  and  insert  "be- 
come": on  page  4,  line  7.  after  the  word 
"before",  to  strike  out  "January  1.  1959" 
and  insert  "the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "after",  to  strike  out  "December  31, 
1958  '  and  insert  "the  month  in  which 
this  Act  was  so  amended,";  on  page  5. 
line  15,  after  the  word  "before",  to  strike 
out  "January  1,  1959"  and  insert  "the 
calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  amended  in 
1959";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "December  31,  1958"  and  in- 
sert "the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
so  amended":  on  page  6,  line  10.  after 
the  word  "before",  to  strike  out  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1959"  and  insert  "the  calendar 
month  next  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  was  amended  in  1959"; 
in  line  13.  after  the  word  "after",  to 
strike  out  "December  31,  1958"  and  in- 
sert "the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
so  amended,":  on  page  7.  after  line  2,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  ao  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  U  amended  ( 1 )  by  Inaert- 
Ing  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sic.  30.":  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subeectlon: 

"(b)  Pensions  and  annuities  under  thia 
Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
shall  hot  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purposea  of  section  622  of  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "before",  to  strike 
out  "January  1.  1959"  and  insert  "the 
month  next  following  the  month  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act";  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "before",  to  strike  out  "Feb- 
ruary 1.  1959"  and  Insert  "the  second 
calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  of  such  enactment";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  24,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "5"  to  "6";  in  line  26.  after 
the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "subsections 
(b)  and  (c) "  and  insert  "subsecUon  (b) "; 
on  page  8.  line  2,  after  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "4"  and  insert  "5";  in  line 
3,  after  the  word  "months",  to  strike  out 
"after  December  1958"  and  insert  "after 
the  month  of  enactment  of  this  Act";  in 
line  5.  after  "section  1",  to  insert  "and 
by  subsection  (c)  of  section  3";  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out 
"December  1958"  and  insert  "the  month 
of  enactment  of  this  Act";  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out 
"December  1958"  and  Insert  "the  month 
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of  enactment  of  this  Act":  In  line  17. 
after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out  "De- 
cember 1958"  and  insert  "the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act";  in  line  18,  after 
the  amendment  Juft  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  "Section  4"  and  insert  "Sec- 
tions 4  and  5";  in  line  20.  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "January  1959"  and 
insert  "the  month  next  following  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act" ;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22.  to  strike  out  "De- 
cember 1958"  and  ir.sert  "the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act";  on  page  9,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  to  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1958"  and  insert  "the  month 
in  which  this  provision  was  amended  in 
1959";  on  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  to  strike  out  "December  31,  1958" 
and  insert  "the  month  in  which  this 
provision  was  amended  in  1959";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike  out  "1958" 
and  insert  "the  month  in  which  this 
provision  was  amended  in  1959";  in  line 
17.  after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out 
"December  31,  1958"  and  insert  "the 
month  In  which  this  provision  was 
amended  In  1959":  on  page  11,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17.  to  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31.  1958"  and  insert  "the  month 
in  which  this  provis:ion  was  amended  in 
1959";  in  line  25.  after  the  word  "out"; 
to  strike  out  "1954  '  and  insert  "after 
December  31.  1954"  and  "after  1954"; 
on  page  12.  line  1,  after  the  word 
"wherever",  to  strike  out  "else  it  appears" 
and  insert  "they  appear";  in  line  2.  after 
the  word  "thereof",  to  strike  out  "1958" 
and  insert  "after  the  month  in  which 
this  provision  was  amended  in  1959";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"January  1,  1959"  and  insert  "the  first 
day  of  the  calendar  month  next  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
enacted";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
strike  out  "December  31, 1958"  and  insert 
"the  month  of  such  enactment":  in  line 
22.  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike  out 
"date"  and  insert  "month  of  enactment"; 
on  page  13,  line  3,  after  "Sec.  301",  to 
insert  "(a)":  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
to  strike  out  "January  1,  1959"  and  in- 
sert "the  calendar  month  next  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959 ';  in  line  12.  after  the 
word  "after",  to  strike  out  "December  31, 
1958"  and  insert  "the  month  in  which  this 
Act  was  so  amended";  after  line  13.  to 
insert: 

"(b)  The  first  proviso  of  section  l(k)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '9400'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'SSOO'." 

On  page  16.  line  3.  after  "1957".  to  in- 
sert "and  before  April  1,  1959,";  in  line 
9.  after  the  word  before",  to  strike  out 
"April"  and  insert  "July":  on  page  17, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike  out 
out  "January  1.  1959"  and  insert  "the 
calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  amended 
in  1959";  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "af- 
ter", to  strike  out  "December  31,  1958" 
and  insert  "the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  so  amended":  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "before",  to  strike  out  "January  1, 
1959"  and  insert  "the  calendar  month 
next  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  was  amended  in  1959";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  24,  to  strike  out  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1958"  and  insert  "the  month  in 


which  this  Act  was  so  amended";  on 
page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to 
strike  out  "January  1,  1959"  and  insert 
"the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  amended 
in  1959";  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "after", 
to  strike  out  "December  31, 1958"  and  in- 
sert "the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  so 
amended";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "1947"  and  insert  "December 
31,  1947";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"thereof",  to  strike  out  "1958"  and  in- 
sert "the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959":  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "thereof",  to  strike  out  "31/2"  and 
insert  "4";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "be- 
fore", to  strike  out  "January  1,  1959" 
and  insert  "the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959";  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "after",  to  strike  out  "December 
31.  1958"  and  insert  "the  month  in 
which  this  Act  was  so  amended";  after 
line  20,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  at  any 
time  that  the  balance  In  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account  will  be  insufll- 
clent  to  pay  the  benefits  and  refunds  which 
It  estimates  are  due,  or  will  become  due, 
under  this  Act,  it  shall  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account  such 
moneys  as  the  Board  estimates  would  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  benefits 
and  refunds,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  transfer.  Whenever  the  Board  finds 
that  the  balance  In  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account,  without  regard  to 
the  amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
next  preceding  sentence.  Is  sufficient  to  pay 
such  beneflU  and  refunds.  It  shall  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retransfer 
from  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  such  moneys  as  In  its 
judgment  are  not  needed  for  the  payment  of 
such  bene&u  and  refunds,  plus  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  i-etransfer. 
In  determining  the  balance  In  the  railroad 
unemployment  liuurance  account  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30  of  any  year  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  of  this  Act,  any  moneys  transferred 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  to  the 
credit  of  the  railroad  unemployment  Insur- 
ance account  which  have  not  been  retrans- 
ferred  as  of  such  date  from  the  latter  ac- 
count to  the  credit  of  the  former,  plus  the 
Interest  accrued  thereon  to  that  date,  shaU 
be  disregarded." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "308  ' 
to  "309";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "by",  to  insert  "section  SOKb)  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  days  in  regis- 
tration periods  beginning  after  June  30, 
1959";  in  line  17.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "January  1,  1959"  and  insert 
"the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  enacted ';  and,  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "after ',  to  strike  out  "December 
31, 1958"  and  insert  "the  month  in  which 
this  Act  was  enacted";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


PAST    I — AMXNDMENTS    TO    THS    UULBOAD    SB- 
TTHKMKWT   ACT  OF    19S7 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)3  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3.  Individuals  who  will  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixty  and  will  have  completed  thirty 
years  of  service  or.  In  the  case  of  women, 
who  will  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two 
and  will  have  completed  less  than  thirty 
years  of  service,  but  the  annuity  of  such  In- 
dividual shall  be  reduced  by  one  one-hun- 
dred-and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar  month 
that  he  or  she  Is  v.nder  age  sixty-five  when 
the  annuity  begins  to  accrue." 

(b)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followring 
new  sentence:  "If  pursuant  to  the  third 
sentence  of  this  subsection  an  annuity  was 
not  paid  to  an  Individual  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  months  in  any  calendar  year, 
and  It  Is  subsequently  established  that  the 
total  amount  of  such  Individual's  earnings 
during  such  year  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  that  sentence  (but  exclusive  of 
earnings  for  services  described  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection)  did  not  exceed 
$1,200,  the  annuity  with  respect  to  such 
month  or  months.  ««nd  any  deduction  Im- 
posed by  reason  of  the  failure  to  report  earn- 
ings for  such  month  or  months  under  the 
fifth  sentence  of  this  subeectlon.  shall  then 
be  payable.  If  the  total  amount  of  such 
individual's  earnings  during  such  year 
(exclusive  of  earnings  for  services  described 
In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection)  Is  in 
excess  of  $1,200,  the  number  of  months  In 
such  year  with  respect  to  which  an  annuity 
Is  not  payable  by  reason  of  such  third  and 
fifth  sentences  shall  not  exceed  one  month 
for  each  $100  of  such  excess,  treating  the 
last  $50  or  more  of  such  excess  as  $100;  and 
If  the  amount  of  the  annuity  has  changed 
during  such  year,  any  pa3mient8  of  annuity 
which  become  payable  solely  by  reason  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  this  sentence 
shall  be  made  first  with  respect  to  the  month 
or  months  for  which  the  annuity  Is  larger." 

(c)  Section  2(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "than  an  amount"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "than  110  per  centum 
of  an  amount". 

(d)  Section  2(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "wife  under  age  66"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Other  than  a  wife  who  Is  receiving 
such  annuity  by  reason  of  an  election  under 
subsection  (h))". 

(e)  Section  2  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  A  spouse  who  would  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  subsection  (e)  If  she  or  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  65  may  elect  upon 
or  after  atUlnlng  the  age  of  62  to  receive 
such  annuity,  but  the  annuity  In  any  such 
case  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one-hundred- 
and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar  month  that 
the  spouse  Is  under  age  65  when  the  annuity 
begins  to  accrue." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "3.04",  "2.28",  and  "1.52"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3.35".  "2.51",  and 
"1.67",  respectively;  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$200"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "or  In  excess  of  $350  for  any 
month  after  June  30.  1954."  the  following: 
"and  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  In  1959,  or  In  excess  of  $400  for  any 
month  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
so  amended,". 

(c)  Section  3(e)   of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4.65",  "$75.90",  and  "his 
monthly  compensation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$5.00",  "$83.50"  and  "110  per  centum 
of  his  monthly  compensation",  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Is  less  than  the  amount, 
or  the  additional  amount"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Is  less  than  110  per  centum  of 
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ttM  amount,  or  110  p«r  centum  of  th«  ad- 
ditional amount";  (8)  by  Inaertlng  after  "age 
alxty-flve,"  the  following:  "women  entitled 
to  spouaea'  annuities  pursuant  to  elections 
made  under  subsection  (h)  of  section  2  to 
be  entitled  to  wife's  insurance  benefits  de- 
termined under  section  303  (q)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.";  and  (4)  by  striking  out  "such 
amount  or  such  additional  amount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "110  per  centum  of 
such  amount  or  110  per  centum  of  such  ad- 
ditional amount". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  SecUon  S(f)(a)  of  the  Rail, 
road  Retlrwnent  Act  of  1937  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  7  per  centum  of  his  or 
her  compensation  after  December  31,  1948 
(exclusive  In  both  cases  of  compensation  in 
excMs  of  $300  for  any  month  before  Jvtly  1. 
19M,  and  in  the  latter  case  in  excess  of 
$350  for  any  month  after  June  30.  1854).** 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "plus  7  per  centum  of  his  or  her  com- 
pensation paid  after  December  31.  1946.  and 
before  January  1,  1959,  plus  7'/^  per  centum 
of  his  or  her  compensation  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  and  before  January  1,  1962. 
plus  8  per  centum  of  tils  or  her  compensa- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1961  (exclusive 
of  compensation  In  excess  of  $300  for  any 
month  before  July  1,  1954.  and  In  excess 
of  $350  for  any  month  after  June  30.  1954. 
and  before  the  calendar  month  next  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959,  and  in  excess  of  $400  for 
any  mouth  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  was  so  amended),". 

(b)  Section  6(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$33",  "$176",  and  "$15.40 " 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$36.30",  "$193.00".  and  "$16.96", 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  6(1)  (1)  (11)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  in  which  month 
he  engaged  on  seven  or  more  different  calen- 
dar days  in  noncovered  remunerative  ac- 
tivity outside  the  United  States  (as  defined 
in  section  203(k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"or,  having  engaged  in  any  activity  outside 
the  United  States,  would  be  charged  under 
such  section  303 (e)  with  any  earnings  de- 
rived from  such  activity  if  it  had  been  an 
activity  within  the  United  SUtes". 

(d)  Clause  (A)(1)  of  section  5(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  appearing  after  "July  1.  1954," 
and  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1954,"  the 
following:  "and  before  the  calendar  month 
next  following  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  amended  in  1959,  and  any  excess  over 
$400  for  any  calendar  month  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  was  so  amended,". 

(e)  Clause  (A)  (il)  of  section  6(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "and 
before  1959"  after  "1954"  where  It  first  ap- 
pears; (3)  by  inserting  after  "$4,200"  where 
it  first  appears  the  following:  ",  or  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1958  Is  less  than  $4,800,"; 
(3)  by  striking  out  "$360"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$400";  and  (4)  by  striking  out 
"and  $4,200  for  years  after  1954,  by"  and 
liuerting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  $4,200  for  years  after  1954  and  before 
1969.  and  $4,800  for  years  after  1968,  by". 

(f)  SecUon  5(1)  (10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "44",  "11",  "$360", 
•$16.40",     "$36.66',     "$37.50",     and     "$14.66' 

wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "49",  "12",  "$400".  "$16.96",  "$40.33", 
"$30.25".  and  "$16.13",  respectively. 

Sxc.  4.  Section  20  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  20.";  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Pensions  and  annuities  under  this 
Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  section  622  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code." 

Sxc.  5.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Railroad   Retirement   Act  of    1937,   all   Joint 


and  siirrlTor  annuities  and  sxurvivor  annui- 
ties deriving  from  Joint  and  aurvivor  an- 
nuities under  that  Act  awarded  before  th« 
month  next  following  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  all  widows'  and  widowers' 
Insurance  annuities  which  began  to  accru* 
before  the  second  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  of  such  enactment,  and 
which.  In  accordance  with  the  proviso  in 
section  6(a)  or  section  5(b)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  are  p>ayable  in  the 
amount  of  the  spouse's  annuity  to  which  the 
widow  or  widower  was  entitled,  and  all  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935,  ar«  Increased  by  10  per  centum. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1  (other  than  subsection  (b)  thereof), 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  2.  and 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  annuities  (not 
including  annuities  to  which  section  5  ap- 
plies) accruing  for  months  after  the  month 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  and  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  3  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  during  the 
calendar  year  1959  and  subsequent  calendar 
years.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  shall  be  effective  only  with 
repect  to  lump-sum  payments  (under  sec- 
tion 6(f)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937)  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
the  month  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (f )  of  sec- 
tion 3  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  annuities  accruing  for  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  limip- 
sum  payments  (under  section  5(f)(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937)  in  the 
case  of  deaths  occurring  after  the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections  4  and  5 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pen- 
sions due  in  calendar  months  after  the 
month  next  following  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  annuities  accruing 
for  months  after  the  month  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  recertlflcations  required  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
be  made  by  the  Railroad  ReUrement  Board 
without  application  therefor. 

PART  U — AM KNOMKNTB  TO  THX  tAIUlOAD  XKTIU- 
MKNT    TAX    ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  3201  Rate  of  tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  .employee  a 
tax  equal  to— 

"(1)  6^  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  the  month  in  which 
this  provision  was  amended  in  1959,  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1962.  and 

"(2)  714  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  December  31.  1961. 
as  is  not  In  excess  of  $400  for  any  calendar 
month:  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with 
respect  to  compensation  paid  for  services 
rendered  after  December  31,  1964.  by  a  num- 
ber of  percenUge  points  (Including  frac- 
tional points)  equal  at  any  given  time  to 
the  number  of  percentage  points  (Including 
fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the 
tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by  sec- 
tion 3101  at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  3101 
as  amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1956." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking 
out  "after  December  31,  1964"  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after 
the  month  in  which  this  provision  was 
amended  in  1969";  (2)  by  striking  out 
"$350"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    "$400";     (3)     by    striking    out 


"after  1954"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"after  the  month  in  which  this  provision 
was  amended  In  1969". 

(c>  SecUon  3311  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  m  foUovi: 

"Sxc.  sail.  Rate  of  Ux. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  la  hereby 
impoeed  on  the  Income  of  each  employee 
representative  a  tax  equal  to — 

"(1)  134  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  repreesnt- 
atlve  for  services  rendered  by  him  after  the 
month  in  which  this  provision  was  amended 
in  1969,  and  before  January  1,  1962.  and 

"(2)  14 <i  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  represent- 
ative for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  as  is  not  in  excess  of  $400 
for  any  calendar  month:  Provided,  That  the 
rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
increased,  with  respect  to  compensation  paid 
for  services  rendered  after  December  31. 
1904,  by  a  number  of  percentage  points  (in- 
cluding fractional  polnU)  equal  at  any  given 
time  to  twice  the  number  of  percentage 
points  (Including  fractional  poinu)  by 
which  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  wages  by  section  3101  at  such  time 
exceeds  the  rate  provided  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section  3101  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956." 

(d)  (1)  Section  3221  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"In  addition  to"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "$350"  the  first  time  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax.  with  respect  to  having  Individuals  in 
his  employ,  equal  to — 

"(1)  6%  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  the  month  In  which 
this  provision  was  amended  in  1960.  and  tw- 
fore  January  1.  1962.  and 

"(2)  7V4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  December  31.  1961.  as 
is.  with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any 
calendar  month,  not  in  excess  of  $400 '. 

(2)  Such  section  3221  is  further  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "after  December  31. 
1954"  and  "after  1964"  wherever  they  appear 
in  that  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"after  the  month  in  which  this  provision 
was  amended  in  1959";  (B)  by  striking  out 
"1350"  wherever  else  it  appears  in  that  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400"; 
and  (C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection; 

"(b)  The  rate  of  tax  impoeed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  increased,  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  after 
December  31,  1964.  by  a  number  of  per- 
centage points  (including  fractional  points) 
equal  at  any  given  time  to  the  number  of 
percentage  points  (Including  frnctlonnl 
points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111  at  such 
time  exceeds  the  rate  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  3111  as  amended  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956." 

Sbc.  202.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
201  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
such  amendments,  be  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  calendar  month  next  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  enacted, 
and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation paid  after  the  month  of  such  en- 
actment, for  services  rendered  after  such 
month  of  enactment. 

PAXT    in — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    KAnjlOAO 
UNEMPLOTMENT   INSVaANCS   ACT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  1(1)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided, 
however.  That  in  computing  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  any  employee,  no  part  of  any 
monthli  compensation  in  excess  of  $300  for 
any  month  before  July  1,  1954.  or  in  excess 
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of  $360  for  any  month  after  June  30,  1064, 
and  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amended  In  1969,  or  in  excess  of  $400  for 
any  month  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  was  so  amended,  shall  be  reoognlaed". 

"(b)  The  first  proviso  of  section  l(k)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$400'  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  $600'.** 

Sbc.  302.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  be- 
tween "(1)"  and  "(11)"  and  inserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "for  each  day  of  un- 
employment in  excess  of  four  during  any 
reglstraUon  period,  and". 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  columns  I  and  II 
and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Column  I  Column  n 

Total  Compensation  Dally  Benefit  Rate 

$500  to  $690.99 $4.50 

700  to      999  99 6.00 

1,000  to  1,299.99-.- _       6.50 

1,300  to  1.699.99 6.00 

1,600  to  1390.09 6.  60 

1.900  to  2.199.99 _. _       7.00 

2,200  to  2.409.90 7.  60 

2.500  to  2.799.99 8.  00 

2.800  to  3.000.99 8.50 

3.100  to  3.499.00 9.  00 

3.500  to  3.009.99 9.  50 

4.000  and  over 10.20". 

(c)  The  proviso  in  such  section  2(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "50"  and  "$8.50" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60"  and 
"$10.20".  respectively. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "And  provided  further. 
That,  with  respect  to  an  employee  who  has 
ten  or  more  years  of  service  as  defined  in 
section  1(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave  work 
without  good  cause  or  voluntarily  retire,  and 
who  had  current  rights  to  normal  benefits 
for  days  of  unemployment  In  a  benefit  year 
but  has  exhausted  such  rights,  the  benefit 
year  in  which  such  rights  are  exhausted 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  ended  until  the 
last  day  of  the  extended  benefit  period  de- 
termined under  the  following  schedule,  and 
the  maximum  number  of  days  of,  and 
amount  of  pmyment  for.  unemployment 
within  such  benefit  year  for  which  benefits 
may  be  paid  to  the  employee  shall  be  en- 
larged to  include  all  compensable  days  of 
unemployment  within  such  extended  l>ene- 
fit  period: 

The  extended  benefit 
period  shall  begin 
on  the  first  day  of 
unemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on 
which  the  employee 
exhausted  bis  then 
current  rights  to 
normal  benefits  for 
days  of  unemploy- 
ment and  shall  con- 
Unue  for  successive 
fourteen  -  day  peri- 
ods (each  of  which 
periods  shall  consti- 
tute a  registration 
period)  until  the 
"If  the  employee's  number  of  such 
■years  of  service*  fourteen  -  day  peri- 
total —  ods  totals — 
10  and  less  than  16..     7  (but  not  more  than 

65  days) 
15   and  over . 13 

but  no  such  extended  benefit  period  shall 
extend  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  first 
registration  period  In  a  benefit  year  in  which 
the  employee  is  again  qualified  for  benefits 


In  accordance  with  section  8  of  this  Act  on 
the  basis  of  compensation  earned  after  the 
first  of  such  successive  fourteen-day  periods 
has  begun.  For  an  employee  who  has  ten 
or  more  years  of  service,  who  did  not  volun- 
tarily leave  work  without  good  cause  or  vol- 
untarily retire,  who  has  fourteen  or  more 
consecuUve  days  of  unemftloyment.  and  who 
Is  not  a  'qualified  employee*  for  the  general 
benefit  year  current  when  such  unemploy- 
ment commences  but  is  or  becomes  a  'quail- 
fled  employee'  for  the  next  succeeding  gen- 
eral benefit  jwar,  such  succeeding  benefit 
year  shall,  in  his  case,  begin  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  such  unemployment 
conunences." 

(b)  An  employee  who  has  less  than  ten 
years  of  service  as  defined  in  section  1(f) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  and 
who  has  after  June  30.  1057.  and  before 
April  1.  1959.  exhausted  (within  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  by  regulation)  his  rights  to  unem- 
ployment benefits,  shall  be  paid  unemploy- 
ment l>enefits  for  days  of  unemplojrment, 
not  exceeding  sixty-five,  which  occur  in 
registration  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
June  19,  1958,  and  before  July  1,  1959,  and 
which  would  not  be  dajrs  with  respect  to 
which  he  would  be  held  entitled  otherwise 
to  receive  unemployment  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  ex- 
cept that  an  employee  who  has  filed,  and 
established,  a  first  claim  for  benefits  under 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  195iB  may  not  thereafter  establish 
a  claim  under  this  subsection,  and  an  em- 
ployee who  has  registered  for,  and  estab- 
lished a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  thereafter  establish  a  claim 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958.  Except  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  shall  be  applicable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  request, 
shall  furnish  the  Board  Information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  sul»ectlon  (b) 
hereof,  and  the  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  304.  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$400"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$500**. 

Sec.  305.  Section  4  (a-2)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subdivision  (iv),  and  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period. 

Sec.  306.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1954*'  where  it 
first  api>ear8  the  following:  ",  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  amended  in 
1959,  and  is  not  in  excess  of  $400  for  any 
calendar  month  paid  by  him  to  any  employee 
for  services  rendered  to  him  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  was  so  amended";  (2)  by 
Irxserting  after  "June  30.  1954'*  where  it  ap- 
pears for  the  second  time  the  following: 
",  and  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959,  and  to  not  more  than  $400 
for  any  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  was  so  amended**:  (3)  by  inserting 
after  "June  30,  1954"  where  it  appears  for 
the  third  time  the  following:  ",  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  was  amended  in 
1959,  or  less  than  $400  if  such  month  Is  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  so 
amended";  (4)  by  striking  out  "December 
31.  1047"  In  paragraph  2  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  month  in  which  this  Act 


was  amended  in  1060";  and  (5)  by  striking 
out  the  table  (except  the  column  headings) 
in  such  paragraph  2  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

Percent 

•'$450,000,000  or  more 1V4 

$400,000,000  or  more  but  leas  than 

$460,000,000     t 

$360,000,000  or  more  but  leas  than 

$400,000,000   a^ 

$300,000,000  or  more  but  leas  than 

$350,000,000    S 

Less  than  $800,000.000 «". 

Sec.  307.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "4  per  centum'*:  and  (2) 
by  inserUng  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ",  and  be- 
fore the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  amended  in 
1959,  and  as  is  not  in  excess  of  $400  paid  to 
him  for  services  rendered  as  an  employee 
representative  In  any  calendar  month  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  so  amend- 
ed." 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10 
of  the  Railroad  Unemplojnnent  Insurance 
Act  t>e  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  at  any 
time  that  the  balance  in  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  will  be  InsufD- 
clent  to  pay  the  benefits  and  refunds  which 
it  estimates  are  due.  or  will  become  due,  un- 
der this  Act.  it  shall  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasvu^  to  transfer  from  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Account  to  the  credit  of  the 
rallrocul  unemployment  Insurance  account 
such  moneys  as  the  Board  estimates  would 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits and  refunds,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  trammer.  Whenever  the  Board 
finds  that  the  balance  In  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account,  without  regard 
to  the  amounts  transferred  piirsuant  to  the 
next  preceding  sentence,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
such  benefits  and  refunds.  It  shall  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retransfer 
from  the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
accoiint  to  the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  such  moneys  as  in  its  Judg- 
ment are  not  needed  for  the  pasrment  of  such 
benefits  and  refunds.  pl\is  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  centum  i>er  anniun,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  retransfer.  In 
determining  the  balance  In  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  account  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30  of  any  year  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)  of  this  Act,  any  moneys  transferred 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  to  the 
credit  of  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance account  which  have  not  t>een  retrans- 
ferred  as  of  such  date  from  the  latter  ac- 
count to  the  credit  of  the  former,  plus  the 
interest  accrued  thereon  to  that  date,  shaU 
be  disregarded." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  309.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301(b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  days  in  registration  periods  beginning 
after  June  30.  1959.  The  amendments  made 
by  sections  302.  303(a),  and  305  shall  be 
efiectlve  with  respect  to  benefits  accruing  in 
general  benefit  years  which  begin  after  the 
benefit  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  and  in 
extended  benefit  periods  which  begin  after 
December  31.  1957.  The  amendment  made 
by  section  304  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  base  years  after  the  base  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1957.  The  amendments  made  by 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  306  and 
clause  ( 1 )  of  section  307  shall  be  effective  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
enacted,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  in 
calendar  months  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  was  enacted. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  Senate  bill  226. 

Senate  bill  226,  as  originally  intro- 
duced by  me.  is  in  most  respects  the  same 
a5  Senate  bill  1313  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  22.  1958.  However, 
the  committee  has  made  the  following 
six  changes  in  that  bill : 

1 .    CHANGES  IN  UTCCl'lVZ  DATES 

(A)  The  10-percent  increase  in  re- 
tirement and  survivor  annuities  is  made 
effective  prospectively,  that  is,  with  re- 
spect to  annuities  acccruing  for  months 
after  the  month  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
The  effective  date  for  the  10-percent  in- 
crease in  pensions  is  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  done  UF>on  my 
recommendation — in  fact,  upon  my  in- 
sistence. I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  re- 
troactivity when  we  are  imposing  a 
financial  burden  upon  a  party  to  what, 
in  this  instance,  might  be  termed  a  con- 
troversy, without  that  party's  having 
knowledge  that,  for  some  reason,  it  can 
expect  to  be  bound  by  such  retroactivity; 
and  I  think  it  most  unfair  to  the  car- 
riers to  include  in  the  bill,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  a  retroactive  clause. 
So  my  amendment  for  prospectivity  was 
adopted  by  the  committee, 

(B)  The  increase  in  tax  rates  for  Re- 
tirement Act  purposes,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  taxable  and  creditable 
monthly  compensation  base,  is  also  made 
effective  prospectively,  that  is,  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  paid  in  months 
after  the  month  of  enactment  of  this 
act  for  services  rendered  after  such 
month. 

(C)  The  increase  In  lump-sum  pay- 
ments Is  also  made  effective  prospec- 
tively, that  is.  with  respect  to  deaths  oc- 
curring after  the  month  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

The  effective  date  with  regard  to  the 
work  restrictions  on  disability  annui- 
tants, and  survivor  beneficiaries  work- 
ing outside  the  United  States,  and  the 
inclusion  of  social  secxirity  wages  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  survivor  benefits, 
are  not  changed,  effective  for  calendar 
years  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1959.  because  they  all  require  computa- 
tion on  an  annual  basis. 

S.    CHAMGES    Ut    THE    ICAXIMUliC     CONTHIBXmON 
SATE  FOB  UNBMPLOTMXMT  IMSUSANCS 

In  view  of  the  testimony  In  the  record 
of  the  hearings  that  the  maximum  con- 
tribution rate  of  3  Vi  percent  provided  in 
the  original  bill  would  be  inadequate  to 
retain  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  the  maximimi  contribution  rate 
in  the  newly  proposed  table  for  imem- 
ployment  insurance  contributions  is 
changed  from  31/2  to  4  percent:  but  this 
table,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the 
monthly  taxable  base  from  $350  to  $400 
a  month,  is  made  effective  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  in  months  after 
the  month  of  enactment  of  this  act  (or 
services  rendered  after  such  month. 


I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  contribu- 
tion rate,  and  I  wish  to  stress  two  things 
which  were  pointed  out  during  our  hear- 
ings. First,  in  recent  years  the  rail- 
roads have,  in  effect,  saved  approxi- 
mately $1,100  million  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  rating  provision  the  Senate 
adopted  some  years  ago,  comparable  to 
the  experience  rating  which  exists  in 
many  State  laws  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  determining  unemployment 
compeixsation.  The  percentage  is  flex- 
ible: If  employment  is  high,  the  rate 
can  go  down  one-half  of  1  percent;  and 
when  unemployment  is  high,  the  per- 
centage rate  goes  up. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  sug- 
gested that  4  percent  should  be  agreed 
upon  as  the  figure:  but  the  Board's  own 
statistics,  as  we  see  by  examining  page 
24  of  our  report,  show  that  with  the 
proposed  changes,  a  tax  of  3.75 — or  Z^A — 
percent  would  be  fiscally  sound  for  this 
fund;  and  I  understand  that  when  I  con- 
clude, and  when  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSKNl  takes  the  floor,  in 
view  of  the  table  which  appears  on  page 
24  and  in  view  of  the  testimony  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  tax  from  4 
percent  to  3^  percent. 

I  wish  to  say  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  does  that,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment,  in  behalf  of  the  committee. 
So  I  think  the  amendment  for  a  tax  of 
3%  percent  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  provisions  for  increasing  and  ex- 
tending the  benefits  under  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  and  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  such  increases  and  exten- 
sions are  not  changed. 

S.  CONnUlRINC  ATrrHOKITT  UPON  THE  BOAAO  TO 
BORKOW  MONET  FBOM  THE  KAIUIOAD  SETIEB- 
MENT  ACCOUNT 

In  View  of  the  low  balance  In  the  rail- 
road imemployment  insurance  account, 
as  shown  in  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
a  new  amendment  is  added  to  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act;  and 
the  amendment  confers  upon  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  the  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count, for  the  payment  of  benefits  and 
refunds  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  on  a  reimbursable 
and  3 -percent  Interest  basis. 

Let  me  say  that  all  parties  agree — 
the  carriers  the  brotherhoods,  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  itself:  and 
in  the  conunittee  we  are  unanimous — on 
this  point,  namely,  that  this  borrowing 
power  should  be  granted  as  recom- 
mended by  all  the  parties — the  carriers, 
the  brotherhoods,  and  the  Board. 

4.    EXTENDINO  TO  Jtn.T    1.    199*,  THE  PEXIOO  rOK 
THE  PAYMENT  OP  TEMPOSAKT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

INBUKANCS  BENErrrs 

The  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service,  up  to  a  maximum  of  65 
days,  but  not  later  than  April  1,  1959, 
is  extended  to  July  1,  1959,  in  order  to 
conform,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the 
provisions  in  Public  Law  86-7,  which 
was  approved  March  31,  1959,  extending 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958  to  July  1,  1959. 


S.    A    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT    WITH    BBGARO    TO 
SUB8IDIART   BKMUNEBATION 

The  committee  amendments  include 
also  a  technical  amendment  to  section 
l(k)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.  with  regard  to  subsidiary 
remuneration.  Under  present  law,  if  an 
individual's  base  year's  earnings  are  in- 
sufScient  to  make  him  a  qualified  em- 
ployee but  for  the  inclusion  of  "subsidi- 
ary remuneration '.  no  day  on  which  he 
earns  such  subsidiary  remuneration  is 
a  day  of  unemployment,  although  other- 
wise it  may  be.  In  view  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  qualifying  earnings  from 
$400  to  $500  in  the  base  year,  section 
l(k)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$400"  and  Uiserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500." 

This  is  a  desirable  amendment,  and  I 
think  it  is  deserving  of  adoption.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  amendment:  and  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  regard  to 
it. 

«.   AN   ATTEMPT   TO   PtOTECT   A  SMALL   CtOVP  OF 
VCTEBAN    PBNSIONSU 

Section  20  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  the  annuities 
and  pensions  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  should  not  be  deemed  income 
for  purposes  of  determining  veterans"  in- 
come, In  cases  involving  non-service- 
connected  disability  pensions  now  af- 
forded veterans  who  are  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled. 

All  these  six  changes  are  shown  in 
italics  on  the  several  pages  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
say  a  word,  because  I  know  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  J  is 
always  interested  in  veterans'  legislation. 
This  amendment  is  a  veterans'  amend- 
ment; and  it  came  to  us  also  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  expert  on  ret- 
erans  affairs  who  assists  our  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  sim- 
ple Justice  entitles  the  veterans  to  this 
consideration. 

As  so  amended,  the  committee  bill 
would  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  In  the  following  respects: 

A.    AMXNDMEMTB   TO   THE    BAILIOAO    RETDIE- 
MENT    ACT 

First.  All  retirement  and  survivor  an- 
nuities, including  spouses'  annuities, 
computed  under  the  regular  railroad  re- 
tirement formulas,  including  the  mini- 
mum formulas,  would  be  increased  by 
10  percent,  effective  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities accruing  for  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  prospective. 

Second.  All  retirement  and  survivor 
annuities,  including  spouses'  annuities, 
computed  under  the  overall  social  se- 
curity minimum  would  be  increased  by 
10  percent,  effective  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities accruing  for  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Third.  All  pensions  payable  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
would  be  increased  by  10  percent,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  pensiona  due  In 
months  after  the  month  next  followloc 
the  month  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
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Fourth.  The  maximum  amount  of 
monthly  compensation  creditable  for 
benefit  purjMJses  would  be  increased  from 
$350  to  $400  effective  with  respect  to 
services  rendered  after  the  month  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Fifth.  The  formula  for  computing  the 
"residual"  limip  sum  would  be  amend- 
ed— in  conformity  with  amendments 
proposed  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  to  increase  the  tax  rate  and  to 
increase  the  maximum  monthly  tax  base 
to  $400 — by  Increasing  the  percentage 
factor  applicable  to  compensation  after 
1958  and  before  1962,  to  7'2  percent,  and 
to  compefLsation  after  1961  to  8  percent, 
and  by  increasing  the  maximum  amount 
of  compensation  to  which  such  factors 
are  applicable  from  $350  to  $400  earned 
in  months  after  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Sixth.  The  privilege — now  available  to 
a  male  employee  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice— of  electing  to  receive  a  reduced  an- 
nuity at  age  60  would  be  available  to 
women  employees  with  10  years  of  serv- 
ice at  age  62.  Also,  spouses  of  annui- 
tants— age  65  or  more — would  have  the 
right  to  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
spouse's  annuity  at  age  62.  The  reduc- 
tion in  each  case  would  be  by  one  one- 
hundred-and-eiRhtieth  for  each  calendar 
month  the  t>eneflciary  is  under  age  65; 
and  both  provisions  would  be  effective 
for  annuities  accruing  for  months  after 
the  month  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Seventh.  The  earnings  test  now  ap- 
plicable to  disability  annuitants  under 
which  such  an  annuitant  under  age  65 
does  not  receive  his  annuity  for  any 
month  in  which  he  is  paid  more  than 
3100  in  earnings,  would  be  modified  by  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  if  the  annui- 
tant s  total  earnings  in  any  calendar  year 
do  not  exceed  $1,200,  the  annuity  other- 
wise  not  payable  t)ecause  of  his  earnings 
in  excess  of  $100  in  any  month  in  the 
year  would  become  payable.  Should  the 
annuitant's  earnings  exceed  $1,200  in 
any  year,  loss  of  annuity  would  not  ex- 
ceed 1  month's  annuity  for  each  $100 
that  the  annuitant  earned  in  excess  of 
$1,200,  treating  any  remainder  of  such 
excess  of  $50  or  more  as  $100. 

Earnings  from  employment  with  an 
"employer"  as  defined  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  from  employment 
with  the  disability  annuitant's  last  em- 
ployer before  he  retired — whether  or  not 
a  railroad  employer — will  not  count  to- 
ward this  $1,200  maximum,  since  no  an- 
nuities are  payable  in  any  event  under 
section  2'd)  of  the  act  for  any  month  in 
which  the  disability  annuitant  had  such 
employment,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  earnings  In  that  employment. 

The  earnings  test  now  applicable  to 
survivor  annuitants  working  outside  the 
United  States — no  more  than  6  days'  re- 
munerative activity  in  a  month — would 
also  be  changed  to  a  yearly  earnings  test 
applicable  to  survivor  annuitants  who 
are  U.S.  workers. 

These  changes  would  be  effective  for 
calendar  years  beginning  with  the  cal- 
endar year  1959,  although  it  will  not  be 
before  1960  when  the  question  of  the 
yearly  earnings  for  1959  will  have  to  be 
detennined. 


Eighth.  The  amendment  to  section 
20  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  a  railroad  em- 
ploye to  waive  part  of  his  annuity  or  pen- 
sion in  order  to  avoid  forfeiting  his  non- 
service-connected  disability  pension. 
Under  this  amendment,  his  annuity  or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  would  not  be  considered  as  inc(»ne 
for  purposes  of  the  "income  limitations" 
prescribed  by  section  522  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code,  under  which 
non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions, otherwise  due.  are  not  to  be  paid 
to  "any  unmarried  veteran  whose  annual 
Income  exceeds  $1,400  or  to  any  married 
veterans  or  any  veteran  with  children 
whose  annual  income  exceeds  $2,700." 
This  amendment  would  be  effective  pro- 
spectively, the  same  as  the  increases  in 
annuities  and  pensions  mentioned  pre- 
viously. 

B.  AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    BAILROAD    REnREMENT 

TAX  ACT 

First.  The  bill  would  increase,  effective 
with  respect  to  compensation  earned  in 
months  after  the  month  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  the  tax  rate  on  employees  and 
employers  from  6^4  percent  to  6%  per- 
cent on  the  employee's  compensation 
earned  up  to  $400  in  any  month  after 
the  month  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
before  1962,  and  to  7V4  percent  of  the 
employee's  compensation  up  to  $400 
earned  in  any  month  after  1961.  This 
tax  rate  would  be  increased,  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  after  December  31. 
1964,  by  the  same  number  of  percentage 
points — or  fractions  of  percentage 
points — by  which  the  then  current  social 
security  tax  rate  exceeds  2%  percent — 
the  social  security  tax  rate  scheduled  to 
be  in  effect  from  1960  through  1964  under 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1956 — this  increase  is  conditioned,  of 
course,  on  the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes.    ■ 

Second.  The  tax  rate  on  employee 
representatives  would  be  increased  from 
12^2  percent  to  13  y2  percent,  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  earned  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  the  bill  up  to 
$400  in  any  month  after  the  month  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  before  1962, 
and  to  14  V2  percent  of  compensation  up 
to  $400  earned  in  any  month  after  1961. 
This  tax  rate  would  also  be  increased 
with  respect  to  compensation  paid  after 
December  31,  1964,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  employer  and  employee  tax  rates, 
but  this  increase  would  be  by  twice  the 
number  of  percentage  points — or  frac- 
tions of  percentage  points — by  which  the 
then  current  social  security  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds 2^4  percent.  This  latter  increase, 
too,  would  be  conditional. 

Third.  The  withholdings  required  of 
employers  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  their 
employees  would  be  increased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  increase  in  tax  rate  and 
tax  base. 

C.  AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    RAILROAD    UNEMPLOY- 

MENT INSURANCE  ACT 

First.  The  maximiun  number  of  days 
of  unemployment  in  the  first  registration 
period  in  a  benefit  year  for  which  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  would  be  increased  from 
7  to  10  days,  the  same  number  as  the 
law  now  provides  with  respect  to  all  sub- 


sequent registration  periods  In  the  bene- 
fit year.  This  amendment  would  be 
effective  with  respect  to  benefits  payable 
in  the  current  Ijenefit  year  and  there- 
after, for  normal  benefits,  and  as  early 
as  January  1,  1958,  for  benefits  in  ex- 
tended periods. 

Second.  A  new  schedule  of  increased 
daily  benefit  rates  would  apply,  ranging 
from  a  minimum  daily  benefit  rate  of 
$4.50  for  compensation  of  $500  to  $699.99 
in  a  year  to  a  maximum  daily  benefit 
rate  of  $10.20  for  compensation  of  $4,000 
or  more  in  a  year.  The  proposed  daily 
benefit  rates  are  from  50  cents  to  $1.70 
higher  than  present  rates.  The  alterna- 
tive minimum  daily  rate  payable  would 
be  increased  f rcwi  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
daily  rate  of  compensation — with  a  max- 
imum of  $10.20  per  day — for  the  em- 
ployee's last  employment  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  an  employer  during 
the  base — calendar — year.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
benefits  payable  in  the  current  benefit 
year  and  thereafter,  for  normal  benefits, 
and  as  early  as  January  1, 1958  for  bene- 
fits in  extended  periods. 

•niird.  The  substitution  of  "$500"  for 
"$400"  in  section  lik)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  with  re- 
gard to  subsidiary  remuneration,  and  the 
change  in  the  minimum  earnings  from 
$400  to  $500  in  a  base — calendar — year 
which  would  qualify  an  employee  for 
benefits,  would  be  effective  with  respect 
to  benefits  payable  in  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1,  1959. 

Fourth.  An  employee  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service  who  has,  after  June 
30,  1957.  and  before  April  1,  1959,  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  unemplojmient  l>en- 
efits  under  present  law  would  receive 
additional  unemployment  benefits,  pay- 
able retroactively,  for  days  of  unemploy- 
ment, not  exceeding  65,  which  occur  in 
registration  periods  beginning  on  or 
after  June  19,  1958,  and  before  July  1. 
1959. 

Fifth.  An  employee  who  has  10  or 
more  years  of  service,  who  did  not  vol- 
untarily leave  work  without  good  cause 
or  volimtarily  retire,  who  has  14  or  more 
consecutive  days  of  unemployment,  and 
who  is  not  a  "qualified  employee"  for  the 
general  benefit  year  current  when  such 
unemployment  ccxnmences,  but  is  or  be- 
comes a  "qualified  employee"  for  the 
next  succeeding  general  benefit  year, 
such  succeeding  benefit  year  shall,  in  his 
case,  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  such  unemployment  com- 
mences and  continues  to  such  time  as  it 
otherwise  would. 

An  employee  with  10  but  less  than  15 
years  of  service,  who  did  not  volun- 
tarily leave  work  without  good  cause  or 
voluntarily  retire,  upon  exhaustion  of  his 
rights  to  normal  unemployment  benefits 
under  present  law  in  a  given  benefit  year 
would  have  such  benefit  year  extended 
by  an  additional  7  successive  14-day  pe- 
riods after  such  exhaustion,  with  a  max- 
imum of  65  days  of  additional  benefits. 

An  employee  with  15  or  more  years  of 
service,  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave 
work  without  good  cause  or  voluntarily 
retire,  upon  exhaustion  of  his  rights  to 
normal  unemployment  benefits  under 
present  law  in  a  given  benefit  year  would 
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have  such  benefit  year  extended  by  an 
additional  13  successive  14-day  periods 
after  such  exhaustion,  with  a  msucimum 
of  130  days  of  additional  benefits. 

The  extended  benefit  period  In  any 
case  could  begin  as  early  as  January  1, 
1958. 

Sixth.  Sundays  and  holidays  could  be 
compensable  days  of  unemployment, 
just  as  any  other  day,  whether  or  not 
such  Sundays  and  holidays  are  preceded 
and  succeeeded  by  a  day  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  amendment  would  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  benefits  payable  in 
the  cxirrent  benefit  year  and  thereafter, 
for  norma]  benefits,  and  as  early  as 
January  1.  1958,  for  benefits  in  extended 
periods. 

Seventh.  To  provide  funds  for  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  recommended,  the  bill 
would  increase  the  monthly  limit  on  tax- 
able compensation  for  services  after  the 
month  of  enactment,  from  $350  to  $400 
a  month  per  employee — and  would  in- 
crease the  credit  base  as  well — and 
would  change  the  contribution  or  tax 
rate  schedule  so  that  when  the  balance 
in  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  should  fall  below  $300  million 
by  September  30  of  any  year — including 
the  year  1958 — the  rate  in  the  following 
calendar  year,  but  not  before  the  month 
next  following  the  month  of  enactment 
of  the  bill,  would  be  4  percent — instead 
of  the  present  3  percent  when  the  ac- 
count falls  below  $250  million — with 
step  changes  to  provide  lower  rates  when 
the  balance  increases,  with  a  minimum 
rate  of  1*72  i>ercent  when  the  balance 
reaches  $450  million. 

Eighth.  The  bill  would  also  provide  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  creditable  and 
taxable  base  from  $350  to  $400  a  month 
on  compensation  earned  by  employee 
representatives  after  the  month  of 
en  .ctment;  but  this  amendment  has  no 
practical  significance — it  is  merely  a 
formal  amendment  to  conform  to  the 
pattern  of  the  act  since  employee  repre- 
sentative earnings  are  disregarded  for 
unemployment  and  sickness  insurance 
purposes,  including  contribution  pur- 
poses. 

Ninth.  In  view  of  the  low  balance  in 
the  railroad  imemployment  insurance 
account,  as  shown  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  a  new  amendment  is  added  to 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  which  confers  upon  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  the  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  and  refunds 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  on  a  reimbursable,  and  3 
percent  interest,  basis. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  would  serve  the 
public  interest  by  returning  the  railroad 
retirement  system  to  an  essentially 
sound  actuarial  basis  and  strengthening 
/  the  morale  of  railroad  workers  by  pro- 
viding for  them  a  better  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  system.  The 
increase  in  taxes  and  in  the  compensa- 
tion base  to  which  the  taxes  apply  would 
reduce  the  present  actuarial  deficit  of 
4.18  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  or  some 
$213  million  a  year,  to  an  estimated  .61 
percent,  or  some  $34  million  a  year,  in 
the  retirement  system.  The  change  in 
the  contribution  schedule  with  provision 


for  a  maximum  c<mtributlon  rate  of 
4  percent  would  place  the  unemployment 
insurance  system,  too,  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  The  change  in  the  retire- 
ment tax  would  accord  with  the  request 
of  the  President  made  in  1956  when  he 
signed  the  stop-gap  legislation  providing 
a  moderate  increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

The  railroad  system  which  is,  of 
course,  the  most  vital  and  important 
element  in  the  national  transportation 
system  and  which  is  so  important  to  the 
Nation's  welfare,  economic  strength,  and 
defense,  cannot  function  without  a 
stable  and  experienced  work  force.  To 
maintain  such  a  work  force  it  must  com- 
pete with  other  industry  which  gener- 
ally provides  generous  private  retire- 
ment benefits  supplementary  to  social 
security  benefits,  which  benefits  were,  in 
addition,  increased  substantially  in  the 
vei-y  last  session  of  Congress.  The  in- 
creased retirement  and  unemployment 
benefits,  as  well  as  the  financial  stabili- 
zation provided  by  this  bill,  would  serve 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  railroad 
worker  and  greatly  help  the  railroads  to 
preserve  their  efficient  labor  force  on 
which  the  industry  and  the  Nation  are 
so  dependent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  thought  that  I  could  finish  my  state- 
ment in  not  more  than  15  minutes  and 
that  I  would  have  5  minutes  remaining 
to  answer  questions.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  some  time  available,  I 
ask  him  to  yield  me  5  minutes,  so  that  I 
may  answer  any  questions  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
certain  there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  bill,  so  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
record  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  been  of  great  help. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Lancer  L 

Mr.  LANOER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  tell  me  what  the  retirement  pay 
would  amount  to  for  a  man  who  is  65 
years  old  who  has  been  receiving  $500 
a  month  and  who  becomes  totally  dis- 
abled? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Retirement  is  on  a 
monthly  basis,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
The  maximum  would  go  up  10  percent 
over  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  a  dollar  figure? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  average  for  all  em- 
ployee annuities  under  the  bill  will  be 
approximately  $125. 

Mr.  LANGER.     I  thank  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  f rwn  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsJ. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  state,  first,  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  us  all  in 
his  debt  for  the  skill  and  study  he  has 
given  this  whole  problem. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  now  have  a 
bill  in  balance  so  much  that  it  will  pass. 
I  asked  for  this  time  to  express  my  sen- 
timent for  the  bill,  and  to  express  my 
gratification  that  the  bill  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  also  wish  to  urge  the  same  thing 
which  was  urged  upon  us.  and  which 
prevailed  with  us.  that  all  of  us  should 
stretch  a  point  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  in  order  to  get  a  bill 
enacted.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  both 
here  and  in  the  other  body,  we  will  not 
have  a  bill  at  all,  that  having  been  the 
sad  experience  of  last  year. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  present  on  the  fioor 
at  this  time,  because  I  desire  to  address 
some  questions  to  him  at  a  later  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Perhaps  a  little  history  with  regard 
to  this  matter  is  not  out  of  line  as  a  part 
of  the  record.  In  1956.  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Railway  Brother- 
hood ofBcials  came  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  late  in  the  session  to  ask 
us  to  raise  the  retirement  benefits  10 
percent.  At  that  time  they  agreed  to 
come  back  the  next  year  to  work  out  a 
basis  for  financing  that  increase.  That 
was  done.  In  the  President's  approval  of 
the  bill  that  year  the  President  said  be 
approved  the  bill  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  financed  by  the 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  we  got 
a  bill  which  also  contained  quite  a  few 
changes,  and  was  more  than  a  bill  simply 
to  finance  the  raises  we  had  given  In  the 
preceding  Congress.  We  started  to  work 
upon  the  bill  in  1957.  and  we  worked  all 
through  1957  and  1958.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  was  still  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall. 
I  am  sure,  that  although  there  was  at 
one  time  some  criticism  raised  with  re- 
gard to  me.  I  rose  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  defend  the  part  I  had  played  in 
trying  actively  to  create  a  bill  which 
would  be  brought  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  record  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Senator  was  of  great  help.  I  am  very 
sorry,  although  I  am  delighted  with  the 
cooperation  I  receive  from  my  present 
associates  in  the  committee,  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  no  longer  a 
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member  of  the  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor was  of  great  help  in  getting  the  bill 
through  the  committee  in  1958. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  At  that  time,  as  a  result 
of  the  raises  we  had  given  upon  retire- 
ment, the  fund  went  into  debt  over  the 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1958  a  total  of  some 
$140  million. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  froro 
Oi-egon  a  question.  As  the  result  of  our 
not  acting  on  this  matter  prior  to  this 
time,  what  will  be  the  deficit  for  the  3 
years  as  of  July  1  of  this  year? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  present  deficit  Is 
$213  milUon  a  year,  as  was  brought  out 
in  the  hearings.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  put 
my  finger  on  the  evidence  exactly,  but  I 
assure  Senators  it  is  in  the  hearings.  If 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  enacted  it 
will  reduce  the  deficit  to  about  $34  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  1  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  information,  because  it  Justifies  in 
my  mind  the  position  I  took  with  re- 
spect to  the  former  bills,  which  was 
that  we  should  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  put  the  fund  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
Senator's  attention  page  19  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  shows  the  figure  of 
a  $34  milUon  deficit  if  the  bill  is 
adopted. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  tells  us  that  figure  is 
not  of  sufficient  significance  to  make 
the  bill  not  actuarially  sound,  because 
there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  a  fund 
with  as  many  millions  of  dollars  as  this 
/  fund  has.  If  at  a  given  time  there  is 
a  $34  million  deficit,  it  would  not  make 
the  fund  actuarially  unsound. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  entitled  to 
make  a  record  and  to  be  helpful  with 
regard  to  the  legislative  history.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  possibly  we 
ought  to  try  to  obtain  a  few  minutes  of 
extended  time  for  the  Senator  to  ask 
questions.  It  may  take  a  little  time  to 
dig  the  information  out  of  the  record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  we  have  ade- 
quate time,  and  If  we  need  a  few  min- 
utes more  I  will  ask  for  unanimous 
consent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall 
that  because  of  the  situation  which  ex- 
.  isted  last  year  when  the  railroad  re- 
tirement bill  wa.3  before  the  Senate,  he 
offered  a  bill  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  work  out  with  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  last  minute,  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  examine  that  bill.  I 
opi>osed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  put  the  fvmd  in  a  sotmd  actu- 
arial condition. 

From  an  examination  of  the  bill  for 
this  year,  I  understand  the  bill  which 
is  proposed  will  place  the  fund  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis,  including  taking 
care  of  deficits  which  we  have  incur- 
red during  the  last  3  years: 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  the  record  to 
show  this  very  clearly.  We  pressed  the 
Board  at  the  hearings  on  that  subject. 
They  ix)int  out  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit,  according  to  present  calculations, 


of  $34  million;  but  they  also  point  out 
that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  bill 
would  restore  the  system  to  a  sound 
financial  basis.  When  we  are  deaUng 
with  the  sum  of  $34  million,  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of 
the  funds.  So  my  answer  is  "Yes,"  if  we 
bear  In  mind  that  the  testimony  Is  that 
the  fund  will  be  substantially  actuarily 
sound. 

This  bill  is  substantially  the  bill  which 
we  arrived  at  in  compromise  with  Repre- 
sentative Harris  last  year  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that;  and 
I  understand  that  the  figure  of  deficit  as 
it  now  appears  is  not  significant  with 
relation  to  the  whole.  With  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  that  the  bill  finally 
arrived  at  Is  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis — 
and  that  Is  my  understanding  from  my 
own  studies — I  agree  that  it  is  a  good 
biU. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
when  I  voted  against  the  bill  last  year 
I  did  so  on  the  basis  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve the  members  of  the  brotherhoods 
In  Colorado  wanted  me  to  preside  over 
the  interment  of  the  railroad  retirement 
fund.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  recall  my  insistence  that  the  bill 
have  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  I  have  in- 
sisted that  the  spouse  survivors  be  taken 
care  of.  They  were  not  taken  care  of 
in  the  first  bill,  in  1956. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  bill  does  take  care 
of  the  spouses,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
al>^*ays  insisted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that.  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  it,  and  also  to  see 
that  the  amount  which  a  beneficiai-y  is 
permitted  to  earn  in  a  year  has  been  ad- 
justed and  amended  so  that  he  can  earn 
$1,200  a  year,  rather  than  $100  a  month. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  rail- 
road people.  In  fact.  I  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  all  those  who  asked  to  hear 
from  me.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  one  railroad  brotherhood,  who 
said  that  I  had  no  right  to  write  to  mem- 
bers of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  direct. 
I  consider  it  my  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  consider  it  my  duty. 

I  plan  to  support  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  but  I  wish  the  record  to 
show  how  I  would  vote.  I  favor  the  bill 
primarily  because,  at  long  last,  after  3 
years,  we  are  seeing  the  fund  brought 
into  a  sound  actuarial  balance.  So  that 
when  a  railroader  retires  he  can  be  sure 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  there  to 
pay  the  benefits  he  has  been  promised. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
last  year  was  that  if  the  expenditure 
was  to  be  made  mandatory,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  felt  that,  concurrent  with 
that  order,  provision  should  be  made  to 
supply  the  money  needed  to  make  the 
expenditure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  If  the  retire- 
ment fund  were  to  be  paid  out,  the  re- 
tirement fund  should,  at  the  same  time, 


be  placed  upon  a  sound  acturial  basis — 
not  on  a  level  basis.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  in  a  curve  upward,  it  will  be  on  a 
sound  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  tot*  the  position  that  it  would 
not  be  good  policy  to  grant  the  increase 
and  delay  the  necessary  change  in  the 
law  to  provide  the  money  with  which  to 
finance  the  increase. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
in  the  tabulation  following  line  10,  it  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  numeral  "4" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3%." 

On  page  18,  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  numeral  "4"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof   "33/4." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
he  is  willing  to  accept  it  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it 
and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  Chairman 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  ap- 
peared before  the  ccmunlttee,  his  first 
notion  was  that  3*2  percent  would  be 
sufQcient.  Then  he  had  some  doubts 
about  it.  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  3% 
percent  would  be  enough,  particularly 
when  the  base  is  extended.  This  figure 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned, 
and  we  can  take  it  to  conference  with- 
out further  discussion. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DrsKsiNl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  half  a  min- 
ute to  a  very  able  Member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  2*4 
years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  under  the  lesuler- 
ship  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

We  have  held  many  weeks  of  hearings 
on  the  bill.  I  believe  we  have  a  bill  which 
is  actuarially  sound,  and  one  which  will 
correct  many  inequities  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  fairness,  for  his 
patience,  and  for  his  vast  knowledge  cf 
the  subject,  which  has  enabled  us,  after 
almost  2 1^  years,  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  be 
unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  was  chairman  of  the 
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subcommittee  under  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, and  my  predecessor.  I  could  not 
have  brought  this  bill  to  the  Senate  with- 
out his  great  knowledge  and  cooperation. 
That  statement  is  true  of  every  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  No  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  could  possibly  have  had  a 
subcommittee  which  would  work  more 
cooperatively  than  did  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  happy  that  the  bill  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee,  as  well 
as  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  expedit- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  legislation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  contribution  they  have  made  in  this 
flelu.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
benefit  a  number  of  worthy  people  who 
need  the  assistance,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  we  can  pass  the  bill  this  afternoon 
without  prolonged  debate,  and  I  trust 
without  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  IiANGER.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  have  been  active  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  the  fine  work  it 
has  done.  I  particularly  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSE  ] .  as  well  as  to  the  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  brotherhoods.  Walter 
Monroe,  and  men  of  that  type,  who  have 
spent  hours  explaining  the  bill  to  us.  I 
believe  the  president  of  one  of  the  broth- 
erhoods, J.  Park  Kennedy,  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States  speaking  on  this 
subject.  He  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit.  The  bill  is  a  result  of  a  fine  Job 
of  cooperation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

minority  leader  yield   1   minute  to  the 

Junior    Senator  from    Colorado     [Mr. 
Carroll]? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  excellent  work 
in  connection  with  the  bill.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  in  sponsoring  the  bill  to  improve 
the  railroad  retirement  compensation. 
An  increase  in  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits is  long  overdue,  and  will  enable  rail- 
road workers  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  ex- 
tension of  unemplojrment  benefits  gives 
recognition  to  the  serious  unemployment 
situation  which  exists  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry today. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  minority  leader 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  increase  provided  by 
the  bill  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  Government  we  have  already 
done  what  is  being  done  here  today, 
which  is  no  more  than  right  and  Just. 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  do  more,  but 
we  realize  that  in  connection  with  retire- 
ment systems,  we  cannot  go  too  far.  for 
if  we  do.  it  results  in  harm  in  the  other 
direction. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  today  in  doing  what  I  consider 
to  be  nothing  more  than  right  and  Just. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
(S.  226),  which  will  bring  railroad  re- 
tirement and  imemployment  insurance 
benefits  in  line  with  present  living  costs, 
and  place  both  systems  on  a  stable,  self- 
supporting  basis. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  little 
controversy  about  this  bill.  It  corrects 
a  number  of  inequities — and  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  session  Congress  voted  retire- 
ment increases  both  for  social  security 
beneficiaries  and  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees. The  bill  intended  to  give  re- 
tired railroad  workers  a  few  more  dollars 
to  meet  today's  soaring  living  costs  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  died  in  the 
House.  Enactment  of  the  measure  be- 
fore us  today  by  both  Houses  will  give 
to  those  workers  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  railroad  industry  the  same 
consideration  already  given  to  other 
groups. 

The  improvements  in  the  insurance 
system  will  be  especially  helpful  in  these 
times  of  high  railroad  unemployment. 
Technical  changes  and  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  operation  are  displacing  thou- 


sands of  veteran  railroad  workers  with 
10.  20,  and  even  30  years  of  service,  and 
many  of  them  are  finding  it  Impossible 
to  locate  work  in  other  fields. 

Since  the  bill  calls  for  an  increase  in 
payroll  taxes  on  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  que«U<m  naturally  arises  as 
to  how  it  would  affect  the  financial  sta- 
tus of  the  railroads.  I  realize  that  ad- 
ditional expense  to  any  business  requires 
readjustments,  but  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  taxes  required  by  this 
measure  would  not  put  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  the  railroad  industry.  The  rail- 
roads have  made  a  strong  recovery  from 
the  1957  and  1958  recession,  and  their 
financial  condition  is  now  reported  to  be 
good. 

I  am  naturally  most  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  western  railroads,  so  I 
have  studied  with  Interest  the  month-by- 
month  financial  statements  for  three  of 
them — Southern  Pacific.  Western  Pa- 
cific, and  Union  Pacific,  which  show  gross 
earnings  for  the  years  1957  and  1958. 
The  figures  were  taken  from  reports 
made  by  the  carriers  to  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  They  show 
railroad  Income  at  a  substantial  level, 
and  rising  in  the  last  half  of  1958 — a  rise 
which  I  am  told  unofficially  is  continu- 
ing in  1959.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  statements  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
23  standard  railway  labor  orgsinizations. 
It  was  reported  by  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  1.  with  1  member  voting  present. 
For  several  years  delegates  to  railway 
labor  conventions  have  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  added  protection  this 
legislation  would  give  to  retired,  unem- 
ployed, and  ill  railroad  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  railway  labor  organizations  of  my 
State  of  Utah,  and  hundreds  of  their 
members,  are  strongly  supporting  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  i>oint  a  cross-section  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  from  organi- 
zations and  individuals  in  my  State  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  or  Retired 

AND   VCTERAN    RAILWAY    EMPLOTEES. 

Unit  No.  77, 
Salt  Lake  dtp,  Utah.  January  20. 1959. 
Senator  P.  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahiigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Six:  Members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  and  Veteran  Railway  Em- 
ployees are  very  proud  of  the  progressive 
action  you  have  '.aken  In  connection  with 
bills  H.R.  1012  and  H.R.  1013  to  Improve  the 
R&llroad  Retirement  Act  and  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  and  joui  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  S.  230. 

The  Increase  Ir.  retirement  benefits  will 
greatly  assist  retired  workers  and  their 
families  In  meetlrig  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  majority  of  pensioners  and  disability 
annuitants  are  In  the  low  (tension  brackets 
and  In  need  of  these  additional  benefits.  We 
also  hope  any  Increase  will  be  made  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1959. 

Best  wishes  to  you  for  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous new  year. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  M.  Wells. 

Secre  tary-Treasurer . 


Utah    State    Legislative   Committee, 
Brotherhood      or     Railway      and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers,   Express   and   Station   Em- 
ployees, 
Salt  Lake  City.   Utah.  February  12.  19S9. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Wa3hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  this  short 
letter  to  thank  you  for  the  help  that  you  are 
giving  to  pass  Senate  bill  226,  and  House  bill 
1012. 

I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  obtained  therefrom. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  M.  Rusk, 

Chairman. 

Utah  State  Legislative  Committee. 
Order  or  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  February  14,  1959. 
Senator  F^ank  E.  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  I  have  contacted  a 
large  number  of  our  membership  here  In 
Utah,  and  I  earnestly  request  your  active  In- 
terest to  Senate  bill  226. 

I  am  sure  your  support  of  this  measure 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  your  constitu- 
ents here  In  Utah. 

With  very  best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  Kemptow. 
Secretary  and  Treasure*, 


Brotherhood  Railwat 
Carmen  or  America, 

Mount  Ben  Lomond  Lodge  No.  648. 
Ogden.  Utah.  February  10, 1959. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Seruite  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  Legislation  sponsored  by  the 
standard  railway  labor  organizations  to  Im- 
prove the  railroad  retirement  and  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  benefits,  has  been 
Introduced  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Of  special  Importance  Is  the  program  of 
extended  unemployment  Insurance  benefits, 
which  are  needed  particularly  at  this  time 
since  unemployment  in  the  railroad  Industry 
Is  the  highest  In  many  years  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  railroad  workers  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits. 

At  our  last  regular  monthly  meeting  a 
motion  was  made  and  passed  unanimously 
that  we  write  to  you  asking  for  your  favor- 
able consideration  and  support  to  S.  226  now 
before  the  Congress. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Blaine  W.  Rounds, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  14, 1959. 
Senator  Frank  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  Instructed  by  Local 
999  of  Fireman  and  Oilers  Union  which 
represents  some  employees  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  to  write  and  advise  you  of 
our  views  on  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse 
bill  (S.  226)  which  Is  before  the  Senate  now. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  our  members  and  are  aware  of  the  good 
this  bill  can  do  to  help  members  who  are 
pensioned  or  unemployed.  We  as  a  group 
feel  that  this  bill  Is  a  great  step  toward  a 
better  future  for  the  people  and  the  raU- 
roadman. 

We  urge  you  to  give  careful  consideration 
and  support  to  this  bill. 
Thank  you. 

James  A.  Newbolo, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Rah^road  Tarduastess  of  America, 

General  Grievance  CoMxrTTEE, 

Union  Pacific  System, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  February  21. 1959. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  On  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
represented  by  this  organization,  we  urgently 
request  that  you  vote  for  S.  226,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Railroad, 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 
Tours  truly. 

W.  A.  Sntder, 
General  Chairman. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association. 

Local  Union  No.  92. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  February  23, 1959. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  In  behalf  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Local  No.  92,  we  endorse  Sen- 
ate bill  226,  to  amend  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

We  believe  that,  with  so  many  of  our  rail- 
road workers  who  have  been  working  for 
many  years,  who  now  are  being  fiu-Ioughed. 
and  their  age  being  a  handicap  to  gain  other 
employment,  that  the  pwMsage  of  this  blU  Is 
necessary. 

Hoping  that  you  will  take  this  into  serious 
consideration.  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  H.  WnAAAMs, 

Recording  Secretary, 


Brotherhood  or  RAn.WAT  and 

Steamship  Clerks, 
Freicht  Handlers,  Express, 
AND  Station  Employees, 
OOLDEN  Spike  Lodge  No.  926. 
!  Roy.  Utah.  March  3.  1959. 
Senator  Prank  Moss, 
U.S.  Seriate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  By  directive  of  the 
unanimovis  vote  of  the  members  present  at 
the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  above  lodge, 
your  attention  Is  called  to  Senate  bill  226. 
which  provides  for  certain  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Ball- 
road  Retirement  Tax  Act. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  give  this 
bill  the  benefit  of  your  active  support  and 
favorable  vote,  as  opportunities  arise  for  you 

to   do   BO. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Udell  F.  Kearl. 
Secretary  -  Treasurer. 

Brotherhood  or  Railway  and 

Steamship  Clerks, 
/  Freight  Handlers,  Express, 

AND  Station  Employees, 

System  Board  or  Adjustment  No.  83, 

Ogden.  Utah.  March  18,  1959. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  companion  bills,  HJR.  1012 
and  S.  226,  designed  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  In  such  manner  as  to  extend  the 
benefits  and  provisions  of  this  legislation  to 
a  more  equitable  basis  with  current  economic 
conditions  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  wipe 
out  the  deficit  occurring  under  the  present 
unusually  heavy  demands  on  the  system. 

The  members  of  this  organization  (the 
largest  of  all  standard  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations) .  comprising  a  substantial  block 
of  your  constituency,  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  acts,  and,  as  such,  contribute  to  the 
well  being  of  our  State  and  o\ir  local 
economy. 

We  urge  your  serious  consideration  of  this 
legislation  and  we  call  upon  you  to  assist 
with  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  S.  226  in 
every  way  possible. 

Your  advice  of  the  status  of  this  legislation 
and  your  comments  will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Llotd  C.  Muroock. 

Crenerol  Chairman. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 

Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express 
AND  Station  Employees. 
Railway  Expressmen's  Lodge  2018. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  March  23. 1959. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator:  We  trnderstand  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  226  will  be  up  for  consideration 
soon.  As  legislative  representative  of  Ex- 
press  Lodge  2018  it  Is  desired  that  you  give 
your  support  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation thereby  giving  railroad  and  express 
workers  and  their  families  fair  treatment. 

We  also  thank  you  for  anything  you  do  to 
help  pass  this  measure. 
Very  txuly  yours. 

G.  K.  Jensen, 
Legislative  Representative. 

Bountiful,  Utah,  March  24. 1959. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to 
proposed  bills  H.R.  1012  and  S.  226  pertain- 
ing to  Increased  benefits  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  insurance. 

I  have  before  me  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  these  projKised  bills.  I  have  contacted  a 
number  of  my  fellow  workers  and  they  are 
Of  the  same  opinion  as  myself.    The  Increase 
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of  10  percent  In  annuities  1b  needed  very 
badly.  The  retired  people  are  In  a  terrible 
squeeze,  as  you  are  fully  aware  of.  in  this 
mounting  inflationary  whirl.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  myself  at  the  present  time  as  I 
am  only  48  years  old  and  all  of  this  setup  may 
change  before  I  ever  reach  retirement  age. 
The  increase  to  us  working  In  the  railroad 
Industry,  so  far  as  the  additional  coets  are 
concerned,  is  small.  I  say  this  from  the 
standpoint  that  we  are  all  faced  with  the 
outlook  of  getting  old  and  needing  some  sort 
of  help. 

In  closing  I  urge  you  gentlemen  to  adopt 
these  bills  and  reject  the  proposals  of  bill 
8.  987  as  sponsored  by  railroad  management. 
Those  of  us  working  can  well  afford  the  In- 
crease in  coets  and  according  to  the  profits 
of  the  railroads,  they  can  afford  the  increase 
also. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Olcnn  E.  Fox. 

Mo»om.  Utah,  March  10.  1959. 
Hon.  Pkakk  E.  Moss, 
Waahinfftoii,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator:  X  am  writing  to  ask  that 
you  do  eyerythlng  possible  to  support  Senate 
bill  228  and  HJl.  1012  now  being  heard  In 
Washington.  D.C.  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  require  each  railroad  employee  to 
pay  an  additional  tax  on  $400  rather  than 
on  the  present  $350  per  month  of  his 
earnings. 

Although  I  am  Just  a  railroad  employee 
X  believe  this  to  be  a  good  measure  because 
It  will  also  allow  an  Increase  In  the  annuity 
payments  when  we  retire.  This  small  in- 
crease at  the  present  time  Is  worth  it  and 
can  be  met  while  we  have  the  ability  to  earn. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely   yours, 

F.  A.  CmiTST. 

Salt  Laxx  Cttt,  Utak,  March  5,   19S9. 
Hon.  Frank  K.  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washiriffton,  D.C. 

Mr  DzA*  MR.  Moss:  From  May,  1B17,  to 
October  1949,  I  was  an  employee  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  its  special  agents' 
department.  In  October  1949,  I  was  elected 
to  the  ofllce  of  full  time  president  of  the 
Railway  Patrolmen's  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  which  office  I  held  till  October 
1966  at  which  time  I  retired,  age  68.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  both  the  wife  and  I  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  bring  equity  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  retired  railroad  workers,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  remind  you, 
though  I  doubt  whether  reminding  is 
needed,  not  to  overlook  giving  your  serious 
consideration  and  your  able  support  to  the 
enactment  of  pending  Senate  bill  220,  for 
which,  we  asswe  you,  we  shcdl  deem  our- 
selves deeply  Indebted  to  you. 

From  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  till  the  time  of  my  re- 
tirement, to  assist  in  financing  this  retire- 
ment program,  deductions  were  withheld 
monthly  from  my  paychecks.  It  should 
therefore  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  pro- 
gram, including  amendments  contained  In 
Senate  bill  226,  Is  self-flnandng,  operating 
without  Federal  subsidy  of  any  kind. 

Again  thanking  you  for  this  as  well  as  for 
past  considerations. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

Cttlbekt  Bowew. 

Jeam  a.  Bowxk. 

MiLFOED.  Utah.  ApHl  12, 1959. 
Hon.  Fkank  K.  Moss, 
VS.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Ma.  Moss:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  your  support  of  H.R.  1012, 


which  provides  for  increased  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  As  a  retired  railroad  man  I 
find  it  increasingly  harder  to  meet  my  actual 
needs  on  what  I  get. 

In  these  times  of  extremely  high  costs  of 
living,  people  working  for  a  living  get  raises 
in  wages,  many  on  escalator  clauses  of  their 
agreements  with  their  employers,  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  Increases.  Nothing  has 
been  done  for  us  that  have  retired. 

Hoping   that   you   will  take   this    request 
Into  consideration,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  O.  Walkz*. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  point  out  that  the  railroadr  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  are  essential  to  a 
healthy  national  economy  and  a  strong 
national  defense.  I  hope  this  bill  to 
strengthen  the  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  system  will 
pass  without  any  delay. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEinimous  consent  that  when  the  bill  is 
passed  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
be  authorized  to  make  clerical  and  tech- 
nical corrections  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 

by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  last  year  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  Senator  says 
another  thing  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing. He  was  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Subcommittee,  and  a 
very  helpful  member.  Let  me  tell  the 
Senate,  without  employing  the  collo- 
quialism I  was  about  to  use,  that  what 
he  kept  pressing  upon  me  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  also,  was  the 
question.  Is  this  bill  actually  sound? 
Do  we  have  a  soimd  bill?  He  was  very 
helpful  in  getting  agreement  among  all 
concerned  so  that  we  now  have  a  bill 
which  is  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  hla 
hard  and  intelligent  work  on  the  bill. 
I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  out  an  actuarially  sound  bill,  a  bill 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  AMER- 
ICANS OF  UKRAINIAN  DESCENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  in  connection  with  some 
resolutions  adopted  by  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent.    I  also  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  resolutions,  deal- 
ing with  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Bt  Sem ator  Doksen 

Over  the  Washington  Birthday  weekend 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica held  its  Seventh  Triennial  Congress  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  Descent  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington.  DC.  The 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America  is 
the  national  organization  which  unites  all 
American  groups  and  organizations  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry.  It  represents  about  2Vi 
million  American  citizens  with  certain  well- 
founded  thoughts  and  sentiments  toward 
Eastern  Kurope  and  Russian  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

This  national  organization  Is  led  toy  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  its  national  chairman,  and 
also  a  professor  of  economics  at  Oeor$etown 
Uilverslty.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  for 
many  years  to  know  the  activities  of  this  or- 
ganization in  behalf  of  our  national  security 
interests.  The  work  of  its  membership  in 
Chicago,  under  th»  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
John  Duzansky,  (u-esldent  of  the  League  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  Descent,  has  always 

been  of  particular  Interest  to  me. 

The  Seventh  Congress  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  Descent  unanimously  passed  a 
body  of  resolutions  dealing  with  XJ3.  foreign 
policy.  These  resolutions  are  of  particular 
importance  to  all  Americans  who  closely  fol- 
low U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  deserving  of  the 
studied  interest  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
I  requent  that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
full. 

RESoLtmONS    or    Americans    or    TTXRAiNtAN 
Descent  at  Seventh  Trixnnul  Conckiss, 
Febrxtast    31-23.    1959.    WAsmNorow.    D.C. 
The   Seventh    Congress    of   Americans   at 
Ukrainian    Descent,    representing    all    the 
social,  political,  and  scientific  forces  of  the 
Ukrainian-American  community,  gathered  on 
the  birthday  of  George  Washington  and  also 
In  the  month  of  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  this  country.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  unanimously  decided: 

1.  In  the  years  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  congress  (1955-59),  the  tension  be- 
tween the  Russian  Empire  and  the  free  world, 
headed  by  the  United  States  ot  America,  has 
not  diminished; 

2.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  of  the  U.SB.R., 
having  somehow  alleviated  their  internal 
crisis  in  the  empire,  have  directed  the 
Bolshevik  aggression  against  Western  Eu- 
rope, demanding  from  the  govermnenta  of 
the  free  world  freedom  to  transform  Weetem 
Berlin  into  a  Russian  springbo«rd  for  the 
conquest  of  Western  Europe; 

Simultaneously  Moscow,  wearing  an  antt- 
colonlal  mantle,  is  instigating  among  the 
Asian  and  African  f>eoples,  endeavoring  to 
conquer  them  by  masking  Its  Russian 
colonialism  with  international  commu- 
nism: 

3.  By  negotiating  with  respect  to  cocxUt- 
ence  and  economic  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perialist tyranny,  which  tacUcs  Moscow  in- 
terjecu  constantly,  the  free  world  will  not 
succeed  in  averting  the  final  onslaught  on 
freedom  by  bolshevlsm.  The  smallest  con- 
cession In  the  Berlin  matter  will  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Munich  of  1938,  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II; 

4.  Taking  this  into  conslderaUon,  the  Con- 
gress calls  to  the  attenUon  of  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment the  fact  that  aU  support  and  at- 
tempts to  preserve  a  great  and  indivisible 
Russia  Is  a  great  error  which  the  imperialist 
strategists  of  the  Kremlin  are  utilizing  In 
their  struggle  against   the   free   world   and 
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for  the  enslavement  of  peoples  and  eotm- 
trles.  We  are  convinced  that  Bolshevik 
aggression  can  only  be  stopped  by  the  reso- 
lute stand  ta  the  United  States  of  America 
in  cooperation  with  and  support  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  enslaved  by  Russia.  We 
are  convinced  again  that  only  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  natural  right  to  national  and 
political  independence  of  the  enslaved  na- 
tions by  Russia  in  various  times — especially 
when  in  1917  these  nations,  through  their 
national  revolutions,  attained  their  national 
independence  and  sovereignty— could  provide 
the  basis  for  a  successful  policy  and  struggle 
against  bolshevlsm. 

6.  Therefore,  we  are  certain  that  the  ag- 
gression of  the  U.SJS.R.  should  be  answered 
by  a  most  decisive  counteraction  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  free  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  including  the  even- 
tual breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  U.S.SJI..  and  at  the  same  time  a  clarify- 
ing of  the  policy  and  stand  with  respect  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  nations  enslaved  by 
Moscow,  aspirations  to  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, which  aspirations  are  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  American  £>eclaratlon 
of  Independence; 

6.  The  Congress  believes  that  in  the  pres- 
ent cold  war  and  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Russian  aggressions  which  began  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II.  a  dynamic  policy 
of  liberation  with  respect  to  the  nations  en- 
slaved by  Russia  will  strengthen  tbe  {K>wer 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world,  while  planned  and  consequential 
policy  of  supporting  the  enslaved  nations  In 
their  struggle  for  independence  could  solely 
oppose  the  traditional  imperialist  policy  of 
Moscow  In  creating  new  nuclei  of  unrest  and 
blackmail  in  the  world: 

7.  In  accordance  with  this  approach  we 
should  deepen  our  understanding  not  only 
of  the  Russians,  but  of  the  non-Russian  peo- 
ples, who  are  forced  to  live  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sian slavery  and  oppression. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  desired  objectives,  a 
series  of  measures  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  U.S.  Government: 

(a)  With  a  more  Imaginative  and  djmamic 
policy  toward  the  U.S.SJI..  restoration  and 
expansion  of  the  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America  to  all  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  recent  elimination  of  the 
Uzbek  language  of  the  Voice  of  America  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  curtailment  of  the  Es- 
tonian, Latvian,  Lithuanian  and  Ukrainian 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America,  consti- 
tuted an  irreparable  blow  to  American  pres- 
tige and  leadership,  and  Indirectly  helped 
Moscow  strengthen  its  grip  over  the  enslaved 
non-Russian  nations; 

(b)  Publication  of  the  USIA  magazine 
Amerika  not  only  in  the  Russian  language, 
but  in  the  languages  of  other  republics  of 
the  U.S.S.R,  especially  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage. Such  initiative  would  remove  tbe 
suspicion  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  sanc- 
tioning the  Russlficatlon  policy  of  Moscow 
with  respect  to  the  non-Russian  nations 
within  the  U.SS.R.; 

(c)  Furthermore,  to  support,  both  morally 
and  materially,  legislation  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukraine's  greatest  national  poet,  in  Wash- 
ington, as  tribute  for  his  work  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  death  in  1961; 

8.  Intercession  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  with 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  matter  of  res- 
toration of  religious  freedom  in  the  U.S.SJI., 
especially,  the  full  restoration  to  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainian  Autocephallc  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church, 
both  of  which  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  their 
hlerarchs  and  clergy  and  faithful  either  Im- 
prisoned or  destroyed,  and  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Ukrainian  churches  were  driven 
underground; 


9.  Opposition  to  any  peaceful  coexistence 
policy  which  serves  only  the  present  Russian 
Communist  leadership  as  a  means  to  disarm 
the  West  and  thus  enslave  it  piecemeal. 

In  this  respect  we  support  the  recent  report 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  which 
stresses  that  only  the  alternative  to  a  sur- 
rendering peaceful  coexistence  is  not  world 
war  III,  but  a  reasonable  course  of  action 
which  would  check  Moscow  in  its  traditional 
policy  of  creating  sore  spots  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  and  capitalizing  upon  them  by 
threatening  the  neutral  and  noncommltted 
nations  with  atomic  destruction. 

10.  In  view  of  the  confessions  of  genocide 
made  by  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  at  the  XXth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  February  1956,  ratification 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, and  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations  into  the  crimes  of  genocide 
committed  by  the  UJ5.8.R.  since  1917; 

11.  Display  of  sympathetic  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
cause  of  liberation  of  the  nations  enslaved 
by  Moecow,  and  to  their  aspirations  to  Inde- 
pendence. This  would  embrace  the  under- 
standing that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  Russia,  and 
that  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Russians.  On  the  contrary,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union  consists  of  the  enslaved  and 
conquered  non-Russian  nations,  which  are 
waging  an  undying  struggle  against  the  Rus- 
sian enslaver: 

12.  We  note  with  indignation  that  the  im- 
perialistic policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  found 
moral  support  among  the  Russian  emigres 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  an 
ultlmatiun  of  23  Russian  organizations. 
Which,  at  their  meeting  on  August  2,  1958, 
appealed  to  President  Elsenhower  of  the 
United  States  not  to  support  the  natural 
liberation  struggle  of  the  peoples  enslaved 
in  the  Russian  empire,  calling  such  process 
a  "dismemberment  of  Russia,"  and  threat- 
ening that  unless  the  United  States  with- 
draws Its  support  of  the  enslaved  peoples, 
"the  Russian  peopR  will  defend  the  Soviet 
Government." 

13.  To  express  grabltude  to  Governors  and 
State  governments  and  to  mayors  of  cities 
Who,  understanding  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  freedom,  statehood,  and 
independence,  proclaimed  January  22  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  to  commemo- 
rate the  41st  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. 

Likewise,  tiie  Seventh  Congress  of  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  Descent  expresses  grati- 
tude to  many  U.S.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men for  their  statements  and  declarations 
made  on  that  day  in  Congress. 

It  unanimously  supports  the  Bush-Javits 
resolution,  which  would  have  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment permanently  proclaim  January  22 
as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  to  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  country; 

14.  Because  at  this  time  the  AFL-CIO, 
esi>eclally  under  its  president,  George  Meany, 
conducts  a  brave  and  courageous  policy  with 
respect  to  Russian  Imperallsm  and  against 
Its  slave  system  and  defends  the  right  of 
Ukraine  and  other  enslaved  nations  to  full 
liberation,  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  Descent  unanimously  de- 
cides to  express  Its  support  of  the  stand  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  Its  president  George  Meany 
and  recommends  to  the  new  executive  board 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  to  maintain  constant  relations  with 
this  organization  and  Its  leaders,  who  repre- 
sent the  true  conscience  of  the  labor  move- 
ment of  America. 


propriation  bill,  we  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  following  measures, 
but  not  necessarily  in  the  order  in  which 
I  list  them : 

Calendar  No.  143.  S.  994,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Spo- 
kane Valley  project,  Washington  and 
Idaho  under  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

Calendar  No.  145,  H.R.  3293.  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  modem  naval 
vessels. 

Calendar  No.  174,  S.  455,  to  provide 
for  the  apix)lntment  of  an  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure  joint 
policy  and  planning  and  equitable  budg- 
eting of  exchange  of  persons  programs 
and  administrative  cooperation  between 
staffs  engaged  in  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams. 

Calendar  No.  175.  H.  Con.  Res.  34.  fa- 
voring the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for 
1959  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Calendar  No.  182,  S.  753,  to  authorize 
cooperative  associations  of  milk  pro- 
ducers to  bargain  with  purchasers  singly 
or  in  groups  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  183,  S.  690.  to  provide  for 
the  increased  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  industrial  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  184,  S.  1289,  to  increase 
and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for 
children. 

Calendar  No.  185,  S.  1120,  to  amend 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
with  respect  to  the  reserves  required  to 
be  maintained  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  against  deix)sits. 

Calendar  No.  186,  S.  1062,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
provide  safeguards  against  mergers  and 
consolidations  of  banks  which  might 
lessen  comF>etition  unduly  or  tend  unduly 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing. 

Calendar  No.  195,  Senate  Resolution 
96,  favoring  an  international  agreement 
for  a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

Calendar  No.  206,  S.  1434,  to  amend 
title  XI  Of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  in- 
surance of  ship  mortgages,  and  for  other 
puri>oses.  That  bill  will  be  held  up  for 
a  few  days  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  tMr.  Williams],  who 
needs  some  additional  information. 

It  is  p>ossible  that  any  or  all  of  these 
bills  may  be  brought  up  on  motion  when 
we  conclude  the  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10 :30  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW  MORN- 
ING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
of  the  possibility  that  when  we  conclude 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5916),  making  supple- 
mental   appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
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yeax  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
the  added  appropriation  of  M  million 
which  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  in- 
sisting upon  for  the  new  subway. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Havden],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  making  avail- 
able in  the  well  of  the  Chamber  the  map 
showing  the  old  subway  and  the  new 
subway.  I  may  say  I  have  inspected  the 
new  subway  on  foot  and  in  great  detail,  so 
I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

A  few  facts  are  very  imF>ortant, 
namely,  that  $2,103,729  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  new  subway.  An  additional 
sum  of  $246,000  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  it,  so  the  subway,  as  it  has 
been  constructed  to  date,  will  cost 
$2,349,000,  or  roughly  $2,350,000. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  spend  $4  mil- 
lion more,  or  a  total  of  $6,250,000. 

I  shall  indicate  on  the  map  some  of 
the  details  of  the  subway  construction. 
While  the  subway  was  being  constructed, 
I  had  expected,  and  I  think  almost  every, 
one  else  had  expected,  that  It  would 
join  the  existing  subway  at  some  point 
and  that  the  two  would  have  a  joint 
terminus.  To  my  amazement,  when  I 
went  down  into  the  subway  yesterday 
morning,  I  found  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  subway  nuis  imder  the  Capi- 
tol grounds  and  then  stops  directly 
facing  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
A  spur  was  constructed  from  the  ro- 
tunda in  the  basement  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  to  nin  into  the  new  sub- 
way line,  so  that  the  new  subway  from 
the  old  of&ce  building  is  made  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  new  subway.  It  becomes  4 
tracks  from  that  point.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  to  the  present  sub- 
way but  obviously  it  will  be  rendered 
\    useless. 

Then  the  plans  call  for  the  extension 
of  the  new  subway  from  its  present  dead 
end  to  imdemeath  the  steps  of  the  Sen- 
ate wing ;  and  in  the  process  of  that  con- 
struction the  steps  of  the  Senate  are  to 
be  torn  down,  the  walls  reconstructed, 
and  a  new  terminal  built,  which  will  rival 
the  Moscow  subway,  according  to  the 
plans  which  I  have  seen.  The  present 
subway  will  then  be  left  all  alone.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  will  be  used  for. 
It  will  simply  be  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  there  will  be  two  subways,  more  or 
less,  side  by  side. 

What  are  the  arguments  for  the  pro- 
posed construction?  One  argument  is 
that  it  will  save  steps;  that  Senators 
coming  out  underneath  the  present  Sen- 
ate stairs  can  move  directly  into  the 
elevator  and  come  up  into  the  Capitol 
Building.  How  many  steps  will  this  save 
as  compared  with  the  distance  from  the 


present  terminal?  I  paced  off  the  dis- 
tance yesterday  and  found  it  will  save 
50  steps. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  think  It  is  good 
for  us  to  walk.  Elxercise  is  one  of  the 
things  we  Senators  normally  miss.  To 
spend  $4  million  in  order  to  save  50  steps, 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000  a  step — steps  which 
we  should  take  anyway — seems  to  me 
somewhat  exorbitant. 

It  is  said  that  the  steps  outside  the 
Senate  wing  will  fall  down  some  day  and 
that  they  had  better  be  repaired  now. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  very  thorough  en- 
gineering report  before  we  commit  our- 
selves. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  can  be  stated 
very  briefly.  I  think  the  Architect  has 
exceeded  his  authority.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  Join  the  two  subways 
at  a  common  terminal,  he  has  proceeded 
according  to  an  entirely  different  plan. 
Now  he  virtually  faces  us  with  an  ac- 
complished fact  and.  in  effect,  says: 
"You  must  go  through  with  this  plan,  or 
else  all  the  new  construction  will  go  to 
waste." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusxiE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  was  the  new 
subway  brought  to  such  an  awkward  and 
unusable  state? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  cannot  speculate 
as  to  that.  I  think  it  has  been  a  great 
blunder.  If  I  may  be  brutal.  I  think  the 
Arciiitect  may  have  done  it  by  accident 
or  design  in  order  to  confront  us  with 
the  fact  that,  since  it  was  obviously  in- 
complete, and  ended  In  a  blank  wall,  we 
would  have  to  give  him  more  money  to 
finish  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  state  the  cost  of  the  part  of 
the  subway  which  has  been  completed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Two  million  three 
himdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
Senator  frcHn  Ohio  has  touched  on  a 
very  good  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  wiU  be  the  cost 
of  this  unfinished  segment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Four  million  dollars. 
In  other  words.  It  will  cost  almost  twice 
as  much  to  finish  it  as  it  has  cost  to 
construct  this  whole  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  ever  been  acquainted,  until  re- 
cently, with  the  fact  that  the  new  sub- 
way ended  in  this  unusable,  awkward 
manner? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  Perhaps  I  as- 
siuned  too  much;  I  assumed,  as  the  sub- 
way was  being  built,  that  it  would  curve 
in.  and  would  join  the  existing  subway, 
and  that  the  two  would  have  a  common 
terminal — that  we  would  be  able  to  use 
the  old  subway  in  going  to  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  and  would  be  able  to 
use  the  new  subway  in  going  to  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  that  the  two 
subways  would  share  a  common  termi- 
nal. But.  instead,  we  find  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  scrap  the  old  subway;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  new  subway  must  have 
a  new  approach  to  the  Senate  wing. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  new  subway  which 
has  been  constructed,  and  which  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  the  means  of 
conveyance  from  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  to  the  Capitol,  has  cost  in 
excess  of  $2  million? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes.  $2,350,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  proposition  that  in 
order  to  finish  it.  we  must  spend  $4 
million  more? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  eonect. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  eliminate. 
Something  must  be  done  to  cure  this 
architectural  bungle;  that  is  perfectly 
true. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  intend  to 
engage  in  general  debate  at  this  point. 
But  before  we  leave  in  the  Rxcou  a 
charge  of  willfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
Architect — a  man  whom  I  hardly  know — 
or  of  willfully  putting  the  Senate  in  a 
hole  in  connection  with  this  matter,  so 
that  we  would  have  to  give  him  more 
money 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  said  "willful."  I 
withdraw  the  word.  I  say  it  was  either 
by  accident  or  by  design. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  know  that  this  situation 
was  brought  about  by  the  Senate  itself, 
in  abandoning  the  original  plans  for  the 
east  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  leaving 
out  of  those  plans  the  garage  feature,  of 
which  the  entrance  at  this  particular 
point  is  a  part?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  coming  to  a  very  vital 
point.  I  think  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, who  has  large  and  expensive  designs, 
wants  an  underground  garage  construct- 
ed; and  I  think  he  wants  the  terminal 
to  be  built  at  this  point,  and  wants  to 
tear  down  the  existing  Senate  steps  and 
to  reconstruct  the  walls,  as  a  partial  step 
toward  the  construction  of  an  imder- 
ground  garage.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
about  his  policy  to  which  I  objects 
namely,  that  he  would  commit  us  to  one 
appropriation  which  can  be  justified  only 
if  we  take  a  second  step;  and  then,  if  we 
take  the  second  step,  he  says  we  must 
proceed  to  the  third  step. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  withdraws  any 
charge  or  implication  of  "willful." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Building  Commission.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  legislative  appro- 
priations subcommittee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STENNIS  I  was  the  chairman  last  year. 
It  is  my  understanding — I  say  this  in 
answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— that  the  old  subway  tunnel,  which 
is  shown  on  the  left  In  the  plan  which 
now  is  displayed  in  the  Chamber,  is  to 
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be  used  for  general  utility  purposes  and 
storage  purposes,  and  not  for  a  subway; 
and  I  understand  that  the  new  subway 
has  been  built  as  far  as  it  has  vuider 
the  direction  of  the  Commission,  under 
whose  direction  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  was  constructed,  and  that  the 
new  subway  was  built  by  using  part  of 
the  funds  which  were  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

As  will  be  recalled,  last  summer  we  had 
a  long  debate  in  regard  to  extending  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  subway  was  to  be  a  part  of 
the  work  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
together  with  the  proposed  underground 
garage  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  just  now  described.  When  we 
finally  passed  the  measure,  it  called  for 
the  work  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol; 
and  the  garage  feature  was  given  up, 
and  no  funds  for  it  were  ever  included. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  no  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  completion 
of  the  tunnel  which  we  are  now  asked 
to  complete. 

I  also  understaiui  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  turn  to  page  38  of  the  supple- 
mental bill,  they  will  see  a  breakdown  of 
the  $4  million.  I  understand  that  some 
of  that  money — not  a  great  part  of  it — 
Is  •to  be  used  to  restore  the  steps,  which 
now  are  in  bad  shape.  That  situation 
has  been  discovered,  and  at  some  time  or 
other  it  must  be  corrected. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  whom  I  know  Is  very  sincere  in 
his  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures,  that 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  is  being 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  was  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  another  Commission.  The  New 
Senate  Office  Building  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  this  part  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  completed. 

The  plans  in  connection  with  the  east 
front  were  changed  at  the  last  moment, 
some  time  last  August;  and  the  garage 
part  was  omitted.  Consequently,  no 
funds  were  appropriated  to  finish  the 
tunnel  or  to  have  it  extended.  That  Is 
why  I  voted,  in  the  committee,  for  the 
$4  million  item,  which  includes  $325,000 
for  reconstruction  of  the  Senate  wing 
steps. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  imderstand  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, states  that  there  Is  no  authori- 
zation for  an  underground  garage. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my  xm- 
derstanding.  It  was  eliminated  last 
year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  U  no  author- 
ization for  an  underground  garage,  then 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  upon  us — 
unless  we  approve  an  item  for  an  under- 
ground garage — to  vote  to  extend  the 
subway,  so  as  to  facilitate  construction 
of  an  underground  garage  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Except  that  we 
now  have  a  tunnel  which  ends  in  a  blank 
wall,  and  s^l  Senators  who  come  to  the 
Senate  from  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing will  have  to  walk  underneath  and 
come  over  to  the  old  tunneL 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ttiat  Is  the  point  I 
make — ^namely,  that — whether  by  acci- 
dent or  by  design — the  Architect  has 
confronted  us  with  a  situation  in  which 
we  face  a  blank  wall.  Instead  of  making 
a  ctmnection — which  would  be  very 
easy — with  the  existing  subway,  at  a 
common  terminal.  So  he  has  gotten 
us  into  an  apparently  impossible  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  not  vote  for 
this  appropriation  at  this  time,  but  that 
it  be  studied,  and  that  we  let  public 
opinion  play  on  this  situation  for  a  time, 
and  see  whether  we  can  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement, so  that,  instead  of  tearing 
everything  to  pieces,  we  can  join  the 
two  tunnels  at  the  present  terminal,  even 
though  that  would  cause  us  to  walk  50 
extra  steps. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALIi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for 
an  explanation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  map  which 
is  displayed  in  the  Chamber  shows  a 
double  line  ccxning  to  the  "Y."  As  I 
understand,  the  present  subway  termi- 
nal is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  turn  around  for  both. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  could  be  made 
large  enough.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  we  spend  $4  million  to  extend  this 
one  about  200  feet.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  prolmbly  more  money  will  be 
needed;  but  I  doubt  seriously  whether 
$4  million  is  needed. 

My  motion  is  to  postpone  this  item, 
and  to  let  it  be  studied,  and  to  let  more 
detailed  recommendations  be  brought 
in. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  matter  which  I  believe 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
Senate  before  it  votes  on  this  item.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  tliat  the 
Architect,  either  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign, has  gotten  us  into  this  position. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Architect  devised  this  plan  without  con- 
sulting the  Building  Commission? 
There  is  a  Building  Commission.  Did 
the  Building  Commission  approve  the 
change;  or  was  the  change  made  with- 
out approval  by  the  Building  Cwnmis- 
sion?  That  is  an  important  question 
which  should  be  answered.  The  Senate 
as  well  as  the  Architect  has  some  re- 
sponsibility on  this  fiasco  and  I  want  to 
hear  from  the  Building  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  and  I  cannot  speak 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Building  Commission 
and  I  have  been  for  the  last  2  months. 
So  at  least  that  will  spare  me  from  the 
wrath  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
niinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  no  wrath 
against  anyone. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  it  is  as  the  Senat(»r  from 
Massachusetts  has  said. 


The  part  shown  in  white  on  the  map, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  street  from 
the  Capitol  steps,  has  been  constructed  or 
substantially  constructed  now  for  sev- 
eral m(mths. 

When  this  matter  came  before  the 
Building  Commission  and  also  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length. 

There  is  one  situation  which  I  believe 
should  be  brought  out  here :  In  the  com- 
mittee we  had  numerous  photographs  of 
the  area  imder  the  east  steps  of  the  Sen- 
ate wing.  The  photographs  show — as 
was  observed  by  those  who  examined 
them — that  the  substructure  there  has 
cracked  veiy  badly,  and  is  in  danger  of 
collapsing. 

That  is  not  true  of  the  steps  on  the 
House  side.  Apparently,  at  some  time 
there  was  a  subterranean  leakage  of 
pipes  or  sewers,  which,  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  completely  cracked  the 
foundations,  and  before  long  a  recon- 
struction of  that  structure  will  oe  neces- 
sary. 

When  the  Architect  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  he  stated 
that  the  steps,  in  any  case,  would  have 
to  be  redone.     These  steps  are  marble. 

Page  38  of  the  report  states  that  the 
existing  granite  steps  should  be  replaced 
with  marble  steps.  That  is  an  error 
and  the  words  should  be  reversed.  The 
present  marble  steps  should  be  replaced 
with  granite  steps.  I  think  the  report 
should  be  corrected  to  that  extent. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  some  of  the  numer- 
ous pictures  which  were  given  to  us  by 
the  Architect,  which  show  large  cracks 
in  the  understructure  of  the  steps,  and 
which  will  have  to  be  repaired.  The 
Architect  said  it  would  have  to  be  done 
some  time. 

So  far  as  concerns  what  was  originally 
contemplated  for  the  subway.  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  the  discussion  except  to 
say  it  was  alwas^  my  undersanding  that 
the  present  subway  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  the  very  high  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent cars,  and  ttiat  tbere  woiild  be  a 
branch  off  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing which  would  come  into  a  common 
tuiuieL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  my  friend  from 
Colorado  will  look  at  the  breakdown  of 
the  estimate  of  expenses  as  It  appears 
on  page  1186  of  the  hearings,  he  will 
find  that  the  estimate  tor  tiie  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the  Senate 
wing  east  steps  is  $325,000  out  of  a  total 
estimate  of  $4  million.  The  major  cost 
of  the  work  is  for  structural  work;  gen- 
eral finish  work;  relocation  of  water, 
sewer,  and  steam  lines,  sprinkler  and 
drainage  systems;  mechanical  work,  air- 
conditioning  and  heating;  electrical 
work,  lighting,  power,  trolley  extension, 
signal  system,  and  other  miscellaneous 
work;  architectural  and  engineering 
fees,  administrative,  and  contingencies. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  call  to  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  the  first  Item  in  the 
breakdown?  As  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  originally  in- 
tended that  the  two  tunnels  would  meet 
at  a  jimcture  with  the  old  subway,  or 
whether  it  was  intended  to  have  the 
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subway  end  under  the  Capitol  steps. 
However,  it  will  be  seen  that  $2Mt  mil- 
lion of  the  total  $4  million  is  for  struc> 
tural  work,  such  as  sheet  piling,  exca- 
vations, foundations,  concrete  floors, 
walls  and  roof,  which  I  assume  would 
be  necessary  for  the  tunnel  work.  An- 
other item  is  for  underpinning  the  east 
wall  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Part  of  it  is  for  the 
extension  of  the  tunnel,  but  part  of  it 
also  is  for  a  very  elaborate  new  termi- 
nal. In  this  connection.  I  think  the 
$2,350,000  to  bring  the  tunnel  to  the 
point  I  indicate  is  quite  high,  but  to 
spend  $4  million  to  bring  it  another  200 
feet  is,  I  think,  excessive. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to 
continue  to  hold  the  floor  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Building  Commission,  and  never 
have  been,  but  I  wanted  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  projection  to 
which  I  now  point,  from  the  contem- 
plated new  tiuinel  to  the  old  tunnel,  is 
part  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  symbols  indi- 
cate that  we  would  have  to  walk  from 
the  point  I  indicate  to  the  point  where 
I  am  now  pointing. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  indicating  the 
terminus  of  the  proposed  "Y"  subway 
construction.  If  this  portion  were  to  be 
used.  Members  would  take  cars  from 
the  point  which  I  now  indicate  and  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner,  and  then  possibly 
walk  from  this  point 


Mr.  DOUGLAS, 
walk. 

Mr.  HENNINGS. 
there? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. 


No;  they  would  not 
How  would  they  get 

More  dirt  could  be 
excavated  from  this  point  to  get  a  bend 
in  the  line,  as  Is  true  of  the  present  sub- 
way, and  they  could  join. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Of  course,  that 
would  involve  an  engineering  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  an  engineer, 
of  course,  but  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious 
it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  link  is  not  here 
at  the  present  time;  it  is  indicated  on 
the  diagram. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  link  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  plans  for  the 
garage  were  abandoned.  The  word 
"abandoned"  may  be  technically  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
some  of  the  underpinning  going  into  the 
terminal  will  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  if  a  garage  is  ever  author- 
ized, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
new  excavation,  and  that  the  present 
excavation  can  be  used  if  a  garage  is 
constructed.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
plans  for  the  garage  were  abandoned 
last  summer  in  the  bill. 

Since  I  discussed  the  matter  previously 
with  the  Senator,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  new  tunnel  was  started  before 


the  Architect  knew  the  garage  was  not 
to  be  built.  Therefore,  the  tunnel  was 
designed  to  save  money,  so  that  it  would 
not  go  through  the  garage.  Then  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  plans  for  the  garage. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  You  say  the  Archi- 
tect drew  the  plans  and  started  carrying 
out  the  plans  before  he  knew  the  garage 
was  not  to  be  constructed,  and  has  made 
no  change  in  construction  plans,  even 
though  he  has  had  since  last  summer  to 
change  the  plans,  and  has  proceeded  un- 
til he  has  brought  us  up  against  a  blank 
wall.  It  seems  to  me  the  Architect  ought 
to  know  what  the  Senate  has  decided  to 
do,  and  that  he  should  not  live  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  thus  far  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  taken  out  of  my  time, 
but  I  think  at  least  half  the  actual  time 
has  been  taken  by  other  Senators.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
willing  to  have  the  time  taken  up  to  the 
present  time  charged  equally  to  both 
sides.    Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

May  I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute  re- 
maining to  him. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  half 
hour  to  each  side  was  allocated.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Suppose  we  agree  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  have  10 
minutes  to  close. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  good. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  notice  that  the  chairman  of 
the  building  committee  is  on  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  to  one 
question.  Were  these  plans  changed 
from  the  original  specifications?  If  so. 
were  they  changed  with  or  without  the 
approval  of  the  building  committee? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  have  another 
question:  Were  the  plans  changed  when 
the  plans  for  a  garage  were  abandoned, 
or  did  they  continue? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct;  and  whether  or  not  the  Archi- 
tect proceeded  on  his  own  or  whether 
it  was  done  with  the  full  approval  or  In- 
structions of  the  building  committee. 
There  is  a  Senate  building  committee. 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  would  furnish  us  with  that 
information.     Who  is  responsible? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Please  do  not  invite 
the  building  committee  to  bail  out  the 
Architect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  excusing  anyone;  but  we  have  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  which  was  in 
charge  of  the  building.  As  members  of 
that  committee,  they  cannot  shirk  their 
responsibility.  A  serious  question  has 
been  raised.  Perhaps  the  Architect  ex- 
ceeded his  authority.  If  so.  we  should 
know  it.  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
this  was  done  over  the  objection  of  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee. 

Certainly  someone  can  answer  this 
question. 

I  am  in  favor  of  holding  up  these  ap- 
propriations until  full  responsibility  has 
been  established. 

./ 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  authorization  for  the  "Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  Project"  is  carried 
in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act. 
1956.  Public  Law  242,  August  5.  1955. 
84th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  406.  84th  Congress.  Public  Law  242 
provides  for  the  extension,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  replacement  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  Capitol  in  substantial  ac- 
cordance with  an  approved  architec- 
tural plan,  but  "with  such  modifications 
and  additions,  including  provisions  for 
restaurant  facilities,  and  such  other  fa- 
cilities in  the  Capitol  Grounds,  together 
with  utilities,  equipment,  approaches 
and  other  appurtenant  or  necessary 
items,  as  may  be  approved  by  said  Com- 
mission. 

That  is  the  authority. 

On  March  25,  1959.  the  Commission 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  tiie  provlslona  of  PubUc  Law 
242.  84th  Congreas.  aa  amended  by  PubUc 
Law  406,  84th  Congress — 

Tou  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  consideration  for  Inclusion  In 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
BUI.  1939.  an  estimate  of  appropriation  In 
the  amount  of  94  million,  for  the  extension 
of  the  Capitol  project,  to  provide  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  subway  ter- 
minal for  the  new  Senate  subway  system,  to 
be  located  under  the  steps  of  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  extension  of  the 
new  Senate  subway  Into  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, to  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  of  the  future  construction  of  a  ga- 
rage beneath  the  Capitol  Plaza,  if  hereafter 
approved;  also,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
steps  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  and 
their  substructure,  which  are  presently  In  a 
deteriorated  condition,  replacing  the  present 
marble  steps  with  gfranite  steps. 

Upon  availability  of  the  appropriation 
herein  requested,  you  are  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  design  and  construction  work, 
herein  approved,  at  a  cost.  Including  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  fees,  not  to  exceed 
$4  mUllon. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Richard  Nixon,  the  President  of 
the  Senate;  Everett  Dirksen,  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate;  Charles  Hal- 
LECK.  the  minority  leader  of  the  House; 
and  by  the  Architect.  That  is  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 

In  other  words,  we  proceeded  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  to  construct  the 
tunnel  up  to  this  point,  which  we  have 
done.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
comes  under  another  authority  of  law, 
directed  from  another  authority  entirely. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission only  had  authority  to  go  as  far 
as  it  went.  That  is  now  finished.  The 
additional  tunnel  which  is  now  desired  is 
under  the  authority  outlined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  which  came  under  a  dif- 
ferent commission  headed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding, after  talking  with  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  that 
there  is  one  contract  for  all  excavation 
work.  The  excavation  was  started  at 
both  ends  of  the  timnel  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  Uke  to  point 
out  where  we  are  now.  Senators  who 
have  offices  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  will  have  the  cars  in  operation 
to  this  point.  Those  can  be  put  in  use. 
We  have  to  stop  right  here  to  allow 
space  for  people  to  get  on  and  off.  That 
would  mean  one  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  track  going  through  here. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  to  that. 
Anyone  having  offices  in  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  would  continue  to  use 
the  old  cars. 

We  will  have  an  investment  In  a  wider 
tunnel  and  in  the  cars  and  the  tracks 
of  the  tunnel  which  will  be  absolutely 
useless  imtil  the  work  Is  done.  If  we  go 
In  here,  we  construct  It  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  ultimately  a  garage  could 
be  built  in  the  front.  That  will  fit  right 
In. 

There  la  one  other  Item  of  impor- 
tance, and  that  is  the  removal  of  the 
steps,  for  which  there  Is  provided  $325,- 
000.  We  could  possibly  go  under  the 
steps  without  moving  them,  but  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive  operation,  because 
there  would  have  to  be  some  way  of 
bearing  up  all  the  weight.  I  think  we 
wotild  save  money.  If  we  are  going  to 
come  in  that  way,  to  take  the  steps  out, 
^  and,  when  the  work  is  finished,  put  in 
the  new  steps. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  from  reading  the  request  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  this  is  a 
bipartisan  Commission? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  Is  set  up  to  deal 
primarily  with  the  extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  extension  of  the  east 
front. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  bipartisan 
Commission  has  one  Democrat  and  four 
Republicans?  Am  I  correct  in  that,  as 
I  heard  the  Senator  read  the  names? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  did  not  Inquire  about 
politics. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  inquiring 
about  politics,  because  I  assumed  it  was 
a  bipartisan  Commission. 

Should  this  not  be  charged  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  east  front  extension? 

Bfr.  HAYDEN.     It  will  be. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  Is  not  the  buUd- 
ing  or  the  tunnel,  but  it  is  just  a  part  of 
the  extension  of  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  Is  a  charge 
against  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  As  one  who  has  al- 
ways oiqx}sed  the  extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  I  think  this  $4  mil- 
y  lion  is  being  unwisely  spent.  I  thought 
the  original  sum  was  xmwisely  spent. 
Now  the  figure  has  gone  up  from  $10  Mi 
million  to  $17  million,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  furniture  and  refurbishing  and 


carpets.  Before,  when  the  cost  was 
$10'/^  million,  we  thought  it  was  the  most 
expensive  building  in  the  history  of  man 
so  far  as  usable  space  is  concerned.  It 
is  certainly  exceeding  that. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Congress  has  author- 
ized it,  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  asked  a  question,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  read  the 
answer  so  far  as  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  is  concerned.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Architect  before  the  committee,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the 
Commission  on  the  extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Chairman  of  that  Commission  is 
the  Sp«Ucer  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  second  member  is  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
third  member  is  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  The  fourth  member  is  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives.    The  fifth  is  the  Architect. 

Mr.  Stewart  said: 

The  Commission  on  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol  •  •  •  felt  that  since  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  proceed  at  this  time  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  underground 
garage  beneath  the  Capitol  Plaza,  they 
wanted  to  go  on  record  that  they  conciured 
in  the  Senate's  desire  to  complete  their  ter- 
minal so  they  could  have  the  use  of  It  soon, 
periuips  years  in  advance  of  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  undergroimd  garage. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  is  the  gist  of  the  situation  now. 

Both  commissions  knew  all  about  this 
at  the  time  and.  in  effect,  ordered  that 
the  work  be  done,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  appropriations  being  provided. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  B4r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yieW. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  did  the  Senate 
ever  agree  to  carry  through  on  an  \m- 
dergroimd  garage?  When  did  the  Sen- 
ate ever  agree  to  appropriate  money  for 
a  terminal  of  this  type? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  are  agreeing  to  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see — but  not  until 
now? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Not  until  now. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  If  we  decide  we  do 
not  want  to  agree  to  it.  that  is  per- 
fectly proper? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  an  "if"  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  bound  by  anything  which  has 
gone  before? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  are  taking  a  new 
and  perfectly  voluntary  action  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor said  that. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  v«t  solemn 
decision. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  we  do  not  do  It. 
what  will  we  have?    We  will  have  an  in- 


vestment in  the  cars  and  tracks  and  the 
tunnel  for  which  we  will  have  no  use. 
Everyone  In  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  will  have  to  walk  350  feet 
down  and  up  through  a  little  "rathole." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  That  coukl  ul- 
timately be  connected  with  the  present 
tunnel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  If 
there  are  any  more  tunnels  to  be  dug,  I 
suggest  that  we  get  some  hard  rock 
miners  from  Butte,  Bisbce,  and  the 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  If  this 
job  were  left  to  the  miners  of  Montana, 
the  connections  would  have  been  made 
without  any  difficulty  whatsoever.  The 
next  time  there  is  a  program  of  this  kind 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  should 
be  put  on  the  committee.  Then  no  mis- 
take will  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whether  the  Sen- 
ate gets  the  money  for  the  tunnel  or 
not.  the  steps  will  have  to  be  propped  up. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  about  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  After  seeing  the  lack 
of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  Capitol 
Architect  in  the  building  of  the  tunnels. 
I  should  like  to  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on 
the  idea  of  the  Senate  steps  faUing 
down.  Eventually,  perhaps,  in  500  years, 
they  may  fall  down. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  They  are  falling  down 
right  now. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  destroyed  the  traditional 
charm  of  the  front  of  the  Capitol,  and 
have  gotten  into  a  mess  over  the  timnel, 
and  in  every  step  of  the  planning  for 
the  so-called  improvements,  might  we 
not  consider  using  the  large  auditorium 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  for 
a  Senate  Chamber?  Then  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  use  the  Capitol  at  all. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  cannot  answer  "iffy" 
questions. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Authorization  for  the 
extensi<m  of  the  Capitol  project  is  car- 
ried in  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act,  1956.  Public  Law  242.  84th  Congress, 
as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  406,  84th 
Congress.  PubUc  Law  482  provides  for 
the  extension,  reconstruction,  and  re- 
placement of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Capitol  in  substantial  accordance  with 
an  appix>priated  architectural  plan,  but 
"with  such  modifications  and  additions, 
including  provisions  for  restaurant 
faciUties,  and  such  other  faciUties  in 
the  Capitol  Grounds,  together  with  the 
utiUties,  equipment,  approaches,  and 
other  appurtenant  or  necessary  items,  as 
may  be  approved  by  said  commission." 

So  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  AppropriatlMis  are  In  accord- 
ance with  that  law. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  think  It  Is  very 
important  for  us  to  understand.  In  the 
light  of  this  discussion,  whether  or  not  a 
tunnel,  as  Indicated,  between  the  new 
project  and  the  present  passageway,  can 
be  constructed,  and  If  so.  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  would  be  the  cost. 
The  exhibits  which  I  have  examined 
seem  persuasive.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  either  the  Commission  or  the  com- 
mittee. The  photographs  show  large 
gaping  cracks  and  very  serious  deteriora- 
tion in  the  building.  I  am  not  a  con- 
struction engineer  or  an  architect  or 
technically  qualified.  The  assistant 
minority  leader  [Mr.  KuchklI  and  I 
were  looking  at  these  pictures  together. 
It  seems  evident  that  great  deterioration 
is  taking  place  underneath  the  Capitol 
structure. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  we  stop  at  the  point 
indicated  on  the  chart,  we  can  use  only 
the  tracks  which  go  to  the  new  building, 
because  we  must  leave  space  to  get  on 
and  off  the  cars.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  proposed  tunnel  spreads  out  at  a 
certain  point.  Why?  To  allow  space 
for  passengers  to  get  on  and  off  the  cars. 

If  the  narrow  tunnel  were  carried  all 
the  way  through,  we  would  be  likely  to 
kill  someone  as  the  cars  come  and  go. 
But  if  the  tunnel  is  spread  out  at  the 
I>oint  Indicated,  passengers  can  get  in 
and  out.  That  is  why  we  have  allowed  a 
larger  space.  Prom  the  larger  space, 
passengers  can  have  access  to  the 
elevators. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  listened  to  the 
evidence  in  this  case.  I  have  listened  to 
plans,  and  I  have  listened  to  all  the 
problems.  While  I  realize  that  a  few 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  new 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  they  were  in- 
evitable in  an  undertaking  of  that  mag- 
nitude. There  have  been  problems 
which  we  did  not  anticipate,  but  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  the  program,  and  we 
might  as  well  meet  the  situation.  The 
work  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  is 
such  as  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  Sen- 
ale  steps.  I  think  we  might  as  well  do 
the  complete  Job,  and  do  it  right. 

A  few  years  ago  I  stood  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
in  generations  to  come  the  Capitol 
should  become  a  great  historical  mu- 
sexmi  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  free  world,  and  that  we 
Should  build  a  modem  Capitol. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  ridiculed  the 
idea  at  the  time.  TTiey  preferred  to  go 
ahead  with  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  old  structure.  That  is  what  we  are 
up  against  today.  We  might  as  well  face 
the  problem.  If  we  had  proceeded  in 
the  direction  I  suggested,  at  a  time  when 
we  were  spending  $65  million  or  $70  mil- 
lion for  a  United  Nations  Building  in 
New  York,  we  could  have  built  a  modem 
Capitol  which  could  have  been  economi- 
cally oi>erated,  and  all  activities  could  be 
under  one  roof.  Then  the  present  Capi- 
tol could  have  become  one  of  the  great 
historic  spots  of  our  Nation. 

But  the  decision  was  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Now  we  are  faced  with  a  defi- 
nite problem.    We  might  as  well  meet 


our  responsibilities  and  go  ahead, 
whether  or  not,  as  individuals,  we  like 
the  idea  of  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  in  response  to  the  "50-step" 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  space.  It  is  a 
matter  of  time. 

A  Senator  handed  me  his  schedule  for 
today.  At  10  o'clock  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
in  the  old  building.  At  10  o'clock  this 
morning  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  the 
new  building.  At  10:30  he  had  another 
meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  namely,  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies.  That  meeting  was  in 
the  Capitol. 

At  10:30  there  was  a  meeting  of  an 
appropriations  subcommittee  in  the  new 
building.  At  11  a.m.  the  Senate  met. 
At  2  p.m.  there  was  another  meeting  of 
an  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the 
new  building. 

There  have  been  some  votes  this  after- 
noon, and  there  were  some  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  1,  who  was  holding  hear- 
ings in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
said  that  he  was  interrupted  five  times 
to  come  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  four 
times  to  vote,  and  once  on  another 
mission. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  time.  It  is  time 
to  stand  up  and  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  these  improvements  are  not  for 
our  convenience  or  comfort.  Personally. 
I  never  would  use  the  tunnel,  unless  it 
were  raining,  if  I  had  time  to  walk  back 
and  forth.  This  issue  involves  a  ques- 
tion of  meeting  obligations  in  connection 
with  senatorial  work,  not  play. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  just  taken  50 
steps  in  an  anteroom,  and  it  required 
only  25  seconds  of  time.  In  the  old  days 
I  could  step  off  at  the  rate  of  130  steps  to 
the  minute.  At  present,  the  best  I  can 
do  is  approximately  120.  I  do  not  believe 
that  25  seconds  is  very  important.  Also 
I  do  not  think  it  is  important  to  try  to 
hide  from  our  constituents.  I  am  E>er- 
fectly  ready  to  meet  them  in  the  subway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas  1,  striking  out  lines  2  to  9 
inclusive,  on  page  31. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  all  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 

has  been  yielded  back. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  do  not  the 
dilatory  tactics  now  being  used  demon- 
strate the  need  for  a  new  subway? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  on  the  Senator's  Inquiry.  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained.  Debate  dur- 
ing a  yea  and  nay  vote  is  not  in  order. 

The  rollcall  was  resimied  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen - 
DERl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YarborouchI,  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  m  his  family.  I  further  an- 
noimce  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HartkcI.  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  EllenderI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay.'' 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPELl.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wn.EY].  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakgtt^JMr.  YounoI  are 
detained  on  offl^^usiness. 

On  this  vote,  ta^Bnator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartI  l^P&ired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenoer].   If 

present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay"'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

YEAS— a9 


Aiken 

Clark 

Oruenlng 

Bartlett 

Cooper 

Hart 

Bush 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Cftnnon 

CurtU 

JavlU 

Cue.  N.J. 

Douglaa 

KMttnc 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Dworshak 

Kuniwly 

Church 

aoldwater 

Langw 
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LauMh* 

Muakle 

Bmathen 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Talmadga 

McNamara 

Prozmlre 

Thurmond 

Macnuaon 

Randolph 

WUllams.  N.J. 

llorae 

Robertaon 

WUllaxns.  Del. 

Uom 

Soott 

NATS—AS 

Toung.  Ohio 

AUott 

Oore 

Ijong 

Anderson 

Green 

McClellan 

Beall 

Hayden 

McOee 

Bennett 

Hennlngs 

Mansfield 

BrldKea 

Hlckenlooper 

Martin 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HUl 

Murray 

Carlson 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Bruska 

Pastore 

Chares 

Jackson 

SaltonsUU 

Dirksen 

Johnson.  Te«. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Stennls 

Bngle 

KefauTer 

Symington 

Ernn 

Kerr 

Pulbrlsht 

Kuchel 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Bible 

Hartke 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Morton 

Tar  borough 

Capehart 

Mundt 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

■lender 

O'Mahoney 

FTear 

RuBsell 

So  Mr.  DoiTCLAs'  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself,  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Ellenoer]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thur- 
mond!, and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbcislativb  Clerk.  On  page  9. 
line  24.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following : 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  active  Army 
below  900.000,  nor  be  expended  directly  or 
indirectly  for  thr  purpose  of  transporting 
any  person  or  persons  pursuant  to  any  plan 
or  program  for  re<luclng  the  strength  of  the 
Army  below  900.000. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  Army 
shall  be  maintained  at  a  strength  of  900.- 
000.  Last  year,  when  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1959  was 
considered  by  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee,  the  committee  included 
language  in  its  report  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  maintain  Army 
manpower  at  900.000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  in  the  conference  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  the  national  defense  requires 
the  maintenance  of  a  Regular  Army  of  not 
less  than  900.000  and  it  is  the  Intent  that  the 
planned  strength  for  flscal  year  1950  be  main- 
tained at  that  level  in  accordance  with  the 
funds  provided.  (P.  6.  House  Rept.  2503, 
SStb  Cong..  2d  sess..  dated  Aug.  6.  1958.) 

Mr.  LONO.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment    with    the    chairman    and 


members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor incorporate  in  his  amendment  a 
stipulation  that  the  Marine  Corps,  in  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  intent,  shall 
be  maintained  at  200,000  men? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  similar  amendment,  but  it 
would  have  to  apiDear  at  a  different  place 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  support  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  was  the  intention  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  year  to  have  the  number  in  the 
Marine  Corps  fixed  at  200.000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  Senators  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  does  nothing  more  than  to  re- 
emphasize  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  regular  flscal  1959  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
which  was  passed  in  the  Senate  last  year. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  the  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, it  contained  funds — in- 
serted by  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  bill  was  being  debated  there — 
to  maintain  the  Army  at  a  strength  of 
not  less  than  900,000  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
which  I  serve  endorsed  the  House  posi- 
tion. We  provided  sufficient  amount  for 
"Army  personnel"  and  "Operation  and 
maintenance"  accounts  to  forestall  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Army  strength  and.  in  ad- 
dition, in  our  report  stated  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  approved  the  action  of 
the  House  in  recommending  an  increase  in 
the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  from  870.- 
000  to  900,000.  and  has  agreed  to  the  De- 
partment's request  to  restore  to  a  direct  ap- 
propriation, $100  million,  which  the  House 
had  provided  by  transfer. 

The  Senate  approved  of  our  action 
and  passed  the  bill.  When  the  bill  went 
to  conference  the  Senate's  position  pre- 
vailed. 

However,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  act  before  the  President  served  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  Congress.  But.  as  a  result  of 
the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  the  President 
found  it  convenient  to  have  an  Army  of 
900.000  men  and  kept  Army  strength  at 
that  level  until  the  crisis  had  subsided. 
He  immediately  began  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  Army  to  870,000  in  direct 
violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  announced  intent  of  the  over- 
budget  increase  provided  in  the  regular 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill. 

The  amendment  which  my  colleague 
and  I  have  offered  is.  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  in  the  nature  of  a  stopgap.  It 
would,  in  effect,  state  that  the  Congress, 
when  acting  on  the  regiilar  fiscal  1959 
defense  appropriation  measure  meant 
what  it  said  in  f  imding  and  requiring  an 
Army  of  not  less  than  900,000. 


I  remind  Senat<»v  that  while  the 
President,  imder  the  Constitution,  is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  it  is  the  Congress  which  is 
charged,  under  that  same  Constitution, 
with  raising  and  supporting  armies. 

It  is  my  frank  intention  to  raise  this 
issue  again  when  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee begin  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
1960  budget,  and  I  am  hopeful  that, 
again,  congressional  action  directed  to- 
ward eliminating  proposed  cuts  in  Army 
strength  will  prevail.  In  any  event.  I 
believe  it  is  time  that  the  legislative 
branch,  particularly  the  Senate,  put  its 
foot  down  and  serve  notice  on  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  we  have  in  the  past, 
and  will  in  the  future,  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area  of  national  de- 
fense. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  May  27 
deadline  set  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  turn- 
ing over  control  of  our  access  routes  to 
Berlin  is  drawing  close.  There  are 
ominous  nmiblings  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
either  prudent  or,  for  that  matter,  eco- 
nomical for  lis  to  at  this  time  permit 
further  reductions  to  the  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  when 
viewed  in  this  manner  the  Senate  will 
jom  me  and  my  junior  colleague  in  as- 
sisting to  maintain  our  present  defense 
posture.  (Mirticularly  Insofar  as  the  Army 
Is  concerned,  until  such  time  as  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  re- 
view the  issue  of  Army  strength  and 
balance  of  military  forces  during  con- 
sideration of  the  regiilar  fiscal  1960  ap- 
propriation bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  EMDUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  Senators  desire  to  address  the 
Senate  later  this  evening.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, anticipated,  or  planned  to  have 
any  more  yea-and-nay  votes  this  eve- 
ning. The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30 
tomorrow  morning.  There  will  be  a 
morning  hour. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  t«  re- 
duce the  amovmt  of  the  developmental 
loan  fxmd  from  $200  miUlon  to  $100  mil- 
lion. It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Some  other  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered tomorrow.  It  may  be  possible  to 
complete  action  cm  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  tomorrow  and  then  take 
up  several  relatively  noncontroversial 
general  bills  on  the  calendar,  bills  which 
I  have  previously  announced,  and  which 
will  be  listed  in  the  Recoro  tomorrow 
morning. 

If  it  is  possible  to  have  the  Senate 
conclude  action  on  those  bills  tomorrow, 
it  is  planned  to  have  the  Senate  go  over 
until  Monday,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
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long  weekend,  because  we  have  had  a 
rather  productive  2  weeks.  We  are  wait- 
ing now  for  bills  to  be  reported  by  the 
committees. 


DISPOSITION    OP    ASSETS    OP    THE 
GENERAL  ANILINE  L  FILM  CO. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I.Ir.  President,  for  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  the  newspapers  concerning  the 
disposition  of  General  Aniline  ti  Film 
Co..  the  stock  of  which  was  seized  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  U,  on  the  basis 
that  such  stock  was  the  property  of 
enemy  nationals. 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  some 
years  past,  the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  this  stock  has  been  the  subject 
of  litigation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
litigation  will  continue  for  years  unless 
some  amicable  settlement  is  reached  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Swiss 
claimant,  Interhandel.  At  the  present 
time  this  case  is  in  the  U.S.  district  court, 
to  be  tried  on  its  merits.  The  case  is 
also  pending  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

On  July  31,  1957.  the  White  House  is- 
sued the  following  statement,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  administration  was 
planning  prompt  action  to  provide  "an 
equitable  monetary  return"  with  respect 
to  all  properties  seized  under  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act : 

Thi  Whiti  House. 

For  some  time  the  administration  has  been 
deeply  concerned  over  the  unresolved  prob- 
lema  relating  to  the  vesting,  the  liquidation 
and  the  dlspoeitlon  of  enemy  assets  seized  as 
»  result  of  World  War  II. 

The  problem  of  German  vested  assets  and 
the  claims  of  American  nationals  against 
Germany  arising  out  of  World  War  II  has 
been  a  long-standing  source  of  controversy. 
An  Increase  since  June  of  1986  In  the  amount 

Of  funds  available,  and  which  It  la  expected 

wUl  be  realized  from  the  liquidation  of  vested 
assets,  should  facilitate  an  equitable  and 
final  solution  of  these  problems. 

Consequently.  In  order  to  reflect  the  his- 
toric American  policy  of  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  even  In  war- 
time, the  administration  intends  as  a  mat- 
ter of  priority  to  submit  to  the  Congress, 
early  in  the  coming  session,  a  supplemen- 
tary plan. 

It  la  contemplated  that  this  plan  would 
provide  for  the  payment  In  full  of  all  legiti- 
mate war  claims  of  Americans  against  Ger- 
many and  would  permit,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
an  equitable  monetary  return  to  former 
owners  of  vested  assets.  Subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  law.  the  present 
program  of  liquidating  vested  assets  will  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible   time. 

It  Is  hoped  that  It  will  also  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  flnal  solution  of  the  Japan- 
ese vested  assets  problem  for  presentation  to 
the   next   session   of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  almost 
2  years  have  passed  since  the  issuance 
of  that  statement.  To  date,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  submitted  any  plan 
"to  reflect  the  historic  American  policy 
of  maintaining  the  sanctity  of  private 
property,"  as  promised  by  the  White 
House.  Why  this  issue  has  been 
avoided,  I  do  not  know. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point: 
On  February  17.  1959,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating]  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1103, 


to  provide  for  the  sale  of  properties 
now  held  by  the  Attorney  General,  even 
though  they  are  now  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
were  or  were  npt  in  fact  the  properties 
of  enemy  nationals.  At  the  present  time 
these  properties  cannot  be  sold.  They 
must  be  held  pending  the  outcome  in 
court.  If  the  claimant  prevails,  he  will 
get  his  property  back.  If  the  claimant 
fails  to  prove  his  case,  then  under  exist- 
ing law.  the  United  States  will  be  the 
owner  and  may  dispose  of  the  property 
as  it  will. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
cently submitted  a  report  to  my  Sub- 
committee on  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  with  recommendations  that 
the  Con,?iess  enact  Senate  bill  1103. 
This  would  permit  the  sale  of  General 
Aniline  &  Film  Co.,  even  though  title 
to  the  stock  is  in  issue  before  the  courts. 

A  number  of  questions  are  involved 
in  this  contemplated  action.  One  of 
these  involves  the  good  faith  of  the  U.S. 
Government;  another  involves  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  good 
faith.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Congress  that  on  November  5,  1958,  Mr. 
Loftus  Becker,  legal  advisor  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  as  co-agent  with  Mr.  Dallas  Town- 
send.  Alien  Property  Director,  stated  to 
the  International  Court  as  follows: 


Under  section  9(a)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  forbidden  to  sell  vested 
property  ao  long  aa  a  stilt  for  Its  return  U 
pending.  Interhandel  having  been  rein- 
stated as  a  plaintiff,  there  cannot,  and 
will  not.  now.  be  a  sale  of  the  vested  stock 
by  the  U.S.  Government  unless  and  until 
a  flnal  determination  in  that  suit,  that  suit 
In  the  United  States,  is  made  In  favor  of  my 
Government. 

Again,  on  November  6.  1958.  Mr. 
Becker,  sls  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  continued  his  argument 

to  the  Court,  and  reiterated: 

Accordingly,  the  stock  here  In  Issue  can- 
not now.  and  will  not  be  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  is  being  retained  to  await  the 
outcome  of  Interhandel's  suit  on  the  merits 
of  the  litigation  In  the  United  States. 

And  again: 

Clearly,  now.  upon  the  readmlsslon  of  In- 
terhandel Into  the  X33.  litigation,  the  stock — 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
will  be  "retained  by  the  Custodian  to  abide 
the  result,  and.  If  Interhandel  prevails.  •  •  • 
returned  to  It",  after  a  full  hearing  on  Its 
claim  "in  a  court  having  power  to  enforce  U 
If  found  meritorious." 

After  this  argument,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  International  Court  to  act 
to  prevent  a  sale  of  the  General  AniUne 
&  Film  Co.  stock.  One  would  assume 
that  the  Court  would  be  justified  in  rely- 
ing upon  the  statements  of  our  Govern- 
ment's agents  who  appeared  before  it. 
I  do  not  see  now  how  the  administration 
can,  with  propriety  and  honor,  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  would  make  meaningless 
the  solemn  representations  made  to  the 
International  Court. 

On  the  same  subject,  on  April  22,  1952. 
at  a  general  stockholders  meeting  of  the 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Co.,  held  in  New 


York,  the  then  chairman,  Mr.  Jack  Frye, 
stated — as  shown  by  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting — that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  took  the  position  that  there 
was  a  constitutional  question  about  the 
passage  of  such  legislation,  and  that  he 
had  been  told,  also,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  inclined  to  agree 
that  such  legislation  was  questionable, 
at  least  so  far  as  Its  constitutionality  was 
concerned. 

If  this  be  so.  why.  again,  does  that 
Department  now  recommend  the  legis- 
lation? If  such  legislation  was  ques- 
tionable then,  it  should  be  so  now. 

The  present  bill.  S.  1103.  is.  in  effect, 
identical  with  Senate  bill  2171.  which 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1953.  At  that  time,  after 
full  hearings,  that  bill  failed  to  receive 
committee  approval. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  background,  it 
would  be  best  for  the  administration  to 
send  to  the  Congress  a  program  which 
can  be  supported  and  which  will  fulfill 
the  promises  of  restitution  of  these 
vested  properties.  Failing  in  tills,  the 
administration  should  consider  with  the 
Swiss  claimant  a  compromise  solution 
which  will  put  an  end  to  this  long- 
standing controversy.  Such  a  means 
was  suggested  to  the  Alien  Property  Ctis- 
todian  in  1953  by  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carran.  of  Nevada.  Now,  as  then,  any 
plan  of  settlement  should  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for 
"*  its  approval. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  pending  litiga- 
tion over  the  General  Aniline  k  Film 
'Corp.  is  concluded,  and  when  it  is  deter- 
mined, if  it  is  so  determined,  that  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  sell  the  as- 
sets of  the  company.  I  insist  that  a  really 
public  sale  of  the  assets  be  hao. 

I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ricoao 

my  communication  of  March  23. 1959.  to 

the  Attorney  General,  and  his  reply  to 
me  under  date  of  March  31.  I  trust  that 
these  assurances  will  give  every  prospec- 
tive bidder  who  is  eligible  under  the  law 

an  opportunity  to  bid  freely  for  these 
assets.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  letter  of 
March  23.  1959,  to  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  and  his  reply  to  my  let- 
ter, under  date  of  March  31,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SZNATS. 

CoMMrma  on  the  Jitdiciart. 

SUBCOMMITTEX    ON    TEAOINO 

WrTH  THE  Enkut  Act. 
„  March  23. 1959. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rocns. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deae  Mb.  Attobnet  Oenbeal  :  The  sub- 
committee and  I  have  received  several  in- 
quiries In  reference  to  a  sale  of  Oeneral  Ani- 
line &  Film  Corp.  The  asset  being  the  largest 
of  all  the  vested  properties.  I  urge  that  great 
care  be  taken  In  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
spectus and  advertisements  for  its  sale.  I 
further  urge  that  this  asset  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  with  provision  for  each  competitive 
bidder  to  Increase  his  offer  during  the  auc- 
tion of  this  property.  Such  provision  will 
eliminate  future  complaints  or  criticism  that 
favoritism  existed  or  that  the  asMt  was  sold 
for  less  than  lu  true  value.  This  view  seems 
to  me  to  be  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
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section  12  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  as  amended.  A  private  or  negotiated  sale 
of  this  asset  should  be  prohibited. 

I  am  of  the  Ann  opinion  that  every  pros- 
pective bidder  should  have  access  to  all  the 
pertinent  facts  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  this  vested  asset,  its  potentials,  and 
Its  current  value  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Please  furnish  tre  at  the  appropriate  time 
with  copies  of  all  advertisements,  pro^>ectus, 
etc. 

With  kind  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

OUM  D.  Johnston  . 

Chairman. 

Mabch  31.  1959. 
Hon.  Olxn  D.  Johnston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  23  advising  that  you 
have  received  inquiries  with  respect  to  a 
possible  sale  of  Oeneral  Aniline  *  Film  Co. 

As  you  know,  section  9  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Knemy  Act  prohibits  the  sale  of  vested 
property  whUe  a  suit  for  return  is  pending 
and  such  a  suit  Is  now  pending  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(/.  O.  Chemie  v.  Rogers).  In  view  of  the 
pendency  of  this  litigation  there  Is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  of  a  sale  of  the  vested  shares 
unless  the  Congress  should  enact  Into  law 
one  of  the  various  pending  bUls  which  would 
amend  section  9  tC'  permit  the  sale  of  vested 
property  despite  the  pendency  of  the  suit 
for  return  or  unless  the  litigation  Is  dis- 
missed or  settled.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  supported  bills  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  sell  the  stock  It  now  holds  and  to 
hold  sufficient  proceeds  to  pay  off  any  claims. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  public  occasions, 
and  I  am  happy  to  repeat  It  again,  this 
property,  when  and  if  sold,  will  l>e  offered  at 
pubUc  tale  to  the  highest  bidder  after  fuU 
and  adequate  public  advertisement. 

The  procedure  s'hlch  will  be  followed  is 
set  forth  In  section  13  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  and  by  section  501.26  of  the 
RefuistlonB  of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property 
(8  CFR  501.25) .  Every  prospective  bidder,  of 
course,  would  have  access  to  pertinent  facts 
concerning  the  vesved  asset,  business  secrets 
excepted,  and  such  Information  wlU  be  dls- 
cloMd   In  the  prospectus  and  registration 

statement  which  will  t>e  issued  prior  to  sale. 
This  procedxire  is  the  one  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  ca«es  of  other  vested  assets 

disposed  Of  by  the  Office  of  Allen  Property. 

At  no  time  has  any  consideration  been  giv- 
en, and  none  will  be  given,  to  a  negotiated 
sale  of  the  stock  of  General  Aniline  St  Film 
Corp.,  now  owned  by  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Rocess, 

Attorney  General. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(8.  1)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mack  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Si'rincer,  and  Mr.  Bush 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES.  THEIR  PRO- 
TECTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 
PubUc  Affairs  Institute,  a  distinguished 


organization  devoted  to  a  broad  program 
of  education  and  enlightenment  on  ma- 
jor public  policies,  has  just  produced  a 
stimtilating  and  provocative  new  study. 
"Natural  Resources,  Their  Protection  and 
Development,"  which  should  be  required 
reading  for  every<me  who  is  concerned 
with  the  formulation  of  public  pK)hcies  in 
the  field  of  natural  resources  conserva- 
tion. 

This  study  is  the  fruit  of  long  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conservation 
needs  of  the  Nation,  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive conversations  and  discussions 
among  the  leading  conservationists  of 
the  Nation.  The  authors  have  performed 
a  unique  service  in  pulling  together  into 
one  compact  package  a  distillation  of  the 
soundest  thinking  in  the  conservation 
field. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
among  the  25  major  proposals  which  the 
study  sets  forth,  in  the  interest  of  sound 
conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources,  is  proposal  No.  4:  "Establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  a 
voluntary  conservation  and  educational 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Many  organizations,  Mr.  President, 
have  requested  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  S.  812.  the  proposal  for  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corp>s.  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx] 
is  making  every  effort  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  such  testimony  in  mid- 
May.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say. 

Each  of  the  25  proposals  of  the  study 
deserve  careful  and  respectful  attention, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  will  find  it 
possible  to  read  these  «challenging  pro- 
posals. They  can  become  the  basis  for 
more  vigorous,  more  rational,  and  more 

productive  national  policies  in  the  field 
of  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  call  particular 
attention  to  proposal  No.  4  because  it 

relates,  as  I  have  said,  to  piending  legis- 
lation. S.  812.  This  particular  bill,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  has  «ide  appeal  throughout 

the  Nation.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
this  Congress  can  do  which  will  be  of 
help  to  our  young  people,  it  is  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  In  the  press 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  predicts 
an  increase  in  unempl03mient  among  our 
young  people.  That,  of  course,  places 
special  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
enacting  constructive  legislation  such  as 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  proposal. 

I  would  invite  my  colleagues,  as  they 
look  over  the  Record,  to  prepare  testi- 
mony that  can  be  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  when  it  holds  its 
hearings  on  S.  812. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  press  statement  issued  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Institute  on  April  15.  1959, 
describing  the  newly  published  study. 
"Natural  Resources,  Their  Protection  and 
Development." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  &s  follows : 

"During  the  next  half  century  we  will 
either  form  a  lasting  partnership  with  na- 
ture through  a  much  broadened  resources 


conservaticm  program,  or  face  the  prospect  at 
becoming  a  iUive-not  nation,"  says  Dewey 
Anderson,  executive  director  of  the  PubUc 
Affairs  Institute  of  Washington.  D.C.  In  a 
newly  published  study.  "Natural  Basources. 
Their  Protection  and  Develc^iment.-  "The 
turning  point  comes  In  our  genuration,"  he 
continues,  "becatise  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  Industry  will  denumd  more  metals, 
minerals,  land,  wood,  water,  wildlife,  parks, 
and  recreational  areas  than  natiu'e  can  con- 
tinue to  supply  as  conservation  practices  are 
now  organized." 

With  the  American  standard  at  Uvlng  at 
stake,  the  study  develops  the  new  policies 
and  practices  required  to  bring  us  to  the  end 
of  the  century  stronger  than  we  are  now. 
The  first  50  years  of  conservation  poUcy  as 
laid  down  by  President  Theodore  Boosevelt 
and  GilTord  Pinchot  have  saved  otir  resources 
from  wholesale  destruction  but  much  more 
must  be  done  now. 

Conservatic>n  leaders  acroM  the  Nation 
shared  In  this  statement,  so  that  it  repre- 
sents a  composite  of  the  best  thinking  of 
some  of  the  best  minds  In  this  brocMl  field. 
Among  those  quoted  under  a  section  In 
which  "Conservation  Leadov  ^>eak"  are  Dr. 
Shirley  Allen,  member  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Commission,  Senators  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  arid  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  Alex 
Radin.  of  the  American  PubUc  Power  Associ- 
ation, and  Attorney  Anthony  Wayne  Smith, 
of  the  NstioT-al  Parks  Association. 

Three  perscns  were  largely  responsible  for 
this  provocative  and  searching  statement  on 
conservation- -Morris  Llewellyn  CocAe,  engi- 
neer and  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
Water  Resources  PoUcy  Commission:  David 
Cushman  Coyle.  author,  and  Dr.  Spencer  M. 
Smith.  Jr..  secretary  of  the  influential  Citi- 
zens Committee  on  Natural  Resotirces.  It 
breaks  new  ground  on  every  topic  presented. 
For  example,  in  the  forestry  section  the  decla- 
ration is  made  that  destructive  practices  and 
shortages  require  Federal  regulation  of  cut- 
tings both  on  private  as  weU  as  public  forests. 

Among  the  changes  advocated  In  the  in- 
terest of  sound  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  are: 

1.  Organization  of  all  resources  programs 
at  the  President's  own  level  through  a  coor- 
dinating i>oIlcy  commission,  submission  of  a 
single  program  and  budget  to  the  Congress 
to  ellnUnate  overlapping,  duplication  and 
waste  of  Federal  funds. 

2.  Capitalizing    of    resources    development 

projects  by  means  of  a  specially  devised  sys- 
tem of  long-term,  low-interest-bearing  *>onds 
instead  of  annual  appropriations  items  In 
the  budget.  Fear  "trees  won't  grow  as  fast 
as  compound  interest  at  6  percent,  but  they 
wUl  pay  out  in  the  long  run." 

3.  Operation  of  the  newly  formed  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Conunisslon  in  a  "gold- 
fish lx>wl,"  with  widest  possible  public  par- 
ticipMitlon  and  support  of  this  essential  effort 
to  provide  for  the  recreational  needs  of  a 
growing  population. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  Youtti  Conservation 
Corps  as  a  voluntary  conservation  and  edu- 
cational activity  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

5.  Planned  public  works,  both  as  a  contra- 
cyclical  economic  measure  and  as  a  major 
conservation  program,  presented  in  unified 
form  to  the  Congress  after  due  clearance  be- 
tween Interested  departments. 

14.  Protection  of  existing  wildlife  refuges, 
extension  of  such  areas,  and  enaction  of  a 
national  policy  respecting  the  rights  and 
limits  of  the  Defense  Establishment  In 
creating  firing  and  bombing  ranges  out  of 
the  public  domain. 

15.  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Act  to  give  t^e  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  power  to  review  licenses  under 
consideration  whenever  migratory  fish  or 
wildfowl  are  involved.  Definition  of  stand- 
ards respecting  conservation  aspects  of  any 
projects  being  passed  on  by  the  Commission. 

16.  Establishment  at  the  State  level  of  acts 
consonant  with  Federal  law  now  providing 
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for  a  study  of  State  wat«r  development  proj- 
ects by  the  agencies  having  oversight  of  fish 
and  wildlife;  and  coordination  of  such  efforts 
between  the  States  and  Federal  Oovernment. 

17.  RevlslCMi  of  laws  and  administrative 
practices  respecting  small  water  projects  and 
Federal  lands  management  to  Insure  the  con- 
servation of  natural  values. 

18.  Reforestation  programs  on  both  public 
and  private  lands  to  overcome  as  quickly  as 
possible  our  present  and  growing  shortages 
of  sawtlmber  and  of  certain  species  of  trees. 

19.  A  Federal  regulatory  policy  respecting 
cutting  of  trees  on  both  public  and  privately 
owned  lands. 

20.  Acquisition  of  more  forest  lands  to  be 
Included  In  a  national  system  of  forests. 

21.  More  adequate  protection  of  forests 
through  wider  application  of  approved  prac- 
tices and  new  technologies. 

22.  Extension  of  the  public  park  system, 
both  federally  and  within  the  States,  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  an  enlarging  popula- 
tion. 

23.  strengthening  of  the  Federal  anti- 
pollution mealbres,  enlarging  their  scope  and 
resources. 

24.  ^MnpCPb  and  administration  of  meas- 
ures V^BMf  t  the  pollution  of  the  air.  the 
use  of^^^Hldes.  detergents,  and  herbicides 
which  aN^Vvlng  so  destructive  of  our  plant 
and  animal  life. 

25.  A  congressional  survey  of  the  water 
needs  of  the  Nation,  region  by  region,  with 
a  view  to  developing  a  comprehensive  na- 
tionwide plan,  including  the  storage  and  re- 
plenishment of  our  ground  water,  the  trans- 
fer of  waters  from  surplus  to  deficit  areas, 
a  reconciliation  of  the  various  claims  on 
water  supplies,  and  a  program  of  develop- 
ment which  will  insure  against  water  short- 
ages for  the  future. 

Fifty  years  from  now  the  conservation 
story  may  again  be  set  down.  In  memory  of 
what  we  shall  have  succeeded  In  doing  In 
our  time.  If  we  do  well.  It  can  be  a  story 
of  gfaln  for  all  the  world's  peoples,  looking 
toward  continuing  progress  In  the  long  fu- 
ture. Then,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  on 
the  day  before  he  died,  "The  only  limit  to 
our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our 
doubts  of  today." 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
another  bill  which  has  been  acted  upon 
favorably  In  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  sponsor  in  the 
Senate,  along  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy),  of  the  bill. 
S.  805.  to  expand  the  program  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  I  was  gratified  at  the  approval 
this  past  week  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  of  a  companion 
measure  offered  by  Representative  John 
Blatntk.  of  Minnesota,  H.R.  3610. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  in  support 
of  this  measure  In  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  Representative  Blatnik's 
bill  has  received  such  favorable  consid- 
eration. He  is  the  main  mover  and  au- 
thor of  this  proposed  legislation,  and  has 
already,  as  we  know,  been  able  to  have 
passed  in  the  Congress  at  least  the  ini- 
tial legislation  for  the  purpose  of  water 
pollution  control. 

The  necessity  for  expansion  of  this 
sewage-treatment  program  has  been  well 
esUblished.     The    demand    for    fresh. 


clean  water  has  been  constantly  Increas- 
ing, but  sewage-treatment  facilities  have 
not  kept  pace. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  the  84th  Congress,  which  was  the 
Blatnik-Humphrey  bill,  and  which  au- 
thorized $50  million  annually  to  be  spent 
in  matching  funds  to  help  communities 
bmld  sewage  disposal  plants,  has  stimu- 
lated the  greatest  waste  treatment  con- 
struction program  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. It  is  proposed  in  the  companion 
bills  as  offered  by  Representative  Blat- 
viiK  and  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  and  myself,  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  increased  from  $50  million 
to  $100  million  a  year. 

Despite  the  widespread  agreement  on 
the  need  and  desirability  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, the  administration  has  not  only 
opposed  expansion  of  the  program,  but 
has  advocated  abolishing  the  program 
altogether.  Such  opposition,  of  course, 
comes  as  no  great  surprise.  The  admin- 
istration has  throughout  the  years  shown 
a  lack  of  foresight  and  awareness  as  to 
the  needs  of  our  country.  It  has  resisted 
almost  without  exception  proposals  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  America  in 
the  mld-20th  century.  The  administra- 
tion turns  its  back  on  the  reaUties  of  our 
times  and  prefers  to  look  back  with  nos- 
talgia to  the  simple  and  uncomplicated 
days  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  President,  these  water  pollution 
control  programs  are  as  vital  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  people 
as  are  public  health  officers  and  public 
health  facihties.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  rep- 
resenting the  President,  would  strike 
from  the  budget  as  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident any  consideration  at  all  in  terms 
of  Federal  assistance  to  local  communi- 
ties for  water  pollution  control  and  the 
construction  of  necessary  sewage  dis- 
posal plants. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  read  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  not  all  Republicans  agree 
with  the  administration's  horse  and 
buggy  policies.  There  are  some  in  the 
GOP  who  are  aware  of  the  needs  of 
America,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
there  are  many  in  the  Democratic  Party 
who  are  aware  of  the  needs  of  America, 
including  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer [Mr.  MusKiB]  who  has  shown  such 
great  alertness  to  these  problems  and 
who  has  given  such  dedicated  and  de- 
voted energy  to  their  solution. 

One  such  Republican  is  Oov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  has  announced  his  support  for  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
treatment  program  in  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Blatnik. 

I  hope  the  Governor  of  New  York  will 
drop  a  little  note  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Then  if  the  Governor 
of  New  York  should  meet  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  one  of 
these  Republican  conclaves,  I  hope  he 
will  mention  the  fact  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  water  pollution  control  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  per- 
chance he  should  meet  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  I  trust 
that  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who 
shows  interest  in  writing  to  Democrats. 


will  perhaps  pass  a  little  friendly  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Furthermore,  I  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  could  send  a  letter 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  support  of  S.  805. 
the  bill  which  is  pending  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  r 

We  want  to  welcome  any  other  Repub- 
lican Governor  or  any  other  Republican 
anywhere.  Governor  or  no  Governor,  who 
wishes  to  take  issue  with  the  penny 
pinching  attitude  of  this  administration 
when  it  comes  to  health  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  noticed  in  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives increased  the  health  re- 
search funds  substantially  over  the 
budget  request.  I  wish  to  commend 
Representative  Focarty,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  others  who  were  instrumental 
in  that  fine  piece  of  legislative  work  in 
the  other  body. 

The  administration  cannot  seem  to 
imderstand  the  importance  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  the  importance  of  public 
health,  or  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is 
growing  and  the  water-pollution  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  if  the  executive  branch 
would  recess  for  1  hour  a  day  and  go  out 
to  look  at  the  Potomac  River,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  polluted  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  way  the  admin- 
istration could  do  something  for  the  Na-> 
tion.  for  it  might  then  advocate  a  serious 
program  of  water-pollution  control  on 
the  Potomac  River,  which  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  great  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

The  only  thing  which  is  strong  about 
the  Potomac  River  under  current  condi- 
tions of  pollution  is  the  odor  on  certain 
days.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  this,  be- 
cause the  Potomac  is  a  beautiful  river 
and  has  a  great  place  in  American  his- 
tory. However,  this  administration  in- 
sists upon  denying  an  opportunity  to 
States  and  localities  and.  mdeed.  deny- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  kind  of  effective  con- 
trol program  for  water  pollution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  report  on  the 
endorsement  of  Governor  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York,  of  this  measure  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from     Minnesota?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  pleased  to  have  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  New  York. 
Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to 
be  able  to  rise  in  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future  and  to  announce  that  because  of 
the  support  of  this  Republican  Governor 
of  New  York,  who  is  so  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  pa«?sible  candidate  for  much 
higher  office,  the  administration  has  re- 
considered its  position,  has  been  moved 
by  the  eloquence  and  logic  of  the  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  Rep- 
resentative Blatnik,  and  is  now  in  favor 
of  our  bill.  While  I  admit  that  such  a 
prospect  does  not  seem  too  probable.  I 
still  have  the  hope  in  my  heart,  and  I 
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earnestly  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  it  reconsider  its  position  on  this  Im- 
portant matter. 

gJLHlSlT  1 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  29.  1959) 

BocKxruxm  Backs  Ducoceat's  Plan — Pa- 
voas  A  CoNcazssioNAL  BujL  ON  Watsx  Pol- 
lution That  Whitx  Houbx  Opposes 

Washimoton.  April  28. — Oovemor  Rocke- 
feller took  Issue  with  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration today  on  the  subject  of  curbing 
water  pollution. 

He  strongly  endorsed  a  bill,  sponsored  by 
Representative  John  A.  BtwkTNiK.  Democrat, 
or  Minnesota,  tiiat  would  Increase  Federal 
aid  funds  for  sewmge-treatment  plants  from 
$60  million  to  $100  million  a  year. 

Representative  Blatnik  said  the  endorse- 
ment had  come  to  him  from  the  Governor's 
office  In  a  totally  unexpected  letter. 

In  the  letter.  Governor  Rockefeller  said 
the  operation  oi'  the  Federal -aid  program 
under  the  Natlor.al  Water  Pollution  Act  has 
provided  an  inointlve  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  In  attacking  the  pollution 
problem  in  New  York  State. 

He  said  he  had  had  all  the  Interested  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  New  York  State 
study  the  Blatnik  bill.  "It  is  tiielr  consen- 
sus that  It  is  sound  and  desirable,"  the  letter 
said. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  taken 
the  position  that  as  a  matter  of  strength- 
ening State  governments,  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  program  and  the  Federal 
vocational  education  program  should  be 
turned  back  to  the  States. 

The  President'^  proposal  was  that  these 
programs  be  paid  for  In  the  States  through 
the  relinquishing  to  the  States  of  part  of  the 
telephone  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Arthur  S  Flemmlng.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  strongly  urged  the 
administration  plan  In  an  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. However  the  committee  reported 
out  the  Blatnik  bill,  which  now  Is  pending 
before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  express  congratulations 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
excellent  addre&s.  I  think  the  problem 
of  water  pollution  in  a  growing  country 
with  an  increa.sing  population  is  ex- 
tremely important.  What  the  Senator 
had  to  say  about  the  Potomac  River  is 
also  extremely  imix)rtant.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
IRVINO  IVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  oppxjrtunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  a  fine  American  no  longer  with 
us.  former  Senator  Irving  Ives  of  New 
York. 

The  labor  reform  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  this  year  is  comparable  to  the 
labor  reform  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1.  Sena- 
tor Ives  was  the  cosponsor  and  codrafter 
of  the  bill  at  that  time.  I  think  the  pres- 
tige of  Senator  Ives  and  his  long  and 
eminent  association  with  the  problems 
of  labor-management  in  this  country 
gave  the  bill  a  standing  which  otherwise 


it  would  have  lacked,  and  I  think  this 
also  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  last  year,  which  favorably  affected 
the  prospects  for  passage  of  a  labor  re- 
form bill  this  year. 

Senator  Ives  is  no  longer  with  us  in 
this  body.  The  bill  which  passed  this 
year  is  known  as  the  Kennedy-Ervin  bill, 
rather  than  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill,  but 
part  of  the  credit  for  its  passage  is  due 
to  former  Senator  Ives.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  my  respects  to  former 
Senator  Ives  again,  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  as  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  also  as  a  distinguished 
American. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


THE  KENNEDY-ERVIN  LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  last  week  completed  a  monu- 
mental task  in  approving  by  a  vote  of 
90  to  1  the  labor-management  reform 
bill  generally  known  as  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill.  The  Senate  labored  long  and 
hard — it  can  be  proud  of  the  results. 
The  American  people  demanded  a 
strong,  workable,  effective  and  fair  anti- 
racketeering  measure — and  the  Senate 
has  passed  such  a  measure. 

Honest  union  members  and  business- 
men, responsible  labor  leaders,  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic— aU  will  benefit  from  the  increased 
protection  this  bill  will  provide.  The 
battle  for  labor-management  reform, 
however,  is  not  over.  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  press  and  public,  as  well  as  inter- 
ested organizations,  will  not  permit  their 
interest  to  lag  simply  because  the  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate.  This  Congress 
must  not  go  home  this  year  until  it  has 
placed  on  the  President's  desk  soimd 
labor-management  reform  legislation. 

It  has  always  been  easy  to  say  that 
everyone  is  for  reform — that  everyone 
is  against  racketeering — and  that  every- 
one is  disturbed  by  the  headlines  from 
these  investigations.  But  the  hard,  com- 
plex task  of  legislation  is  a  more  difficult 
matter.  The  Senate  demonstrated  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  1  that  reform  legislation 
should  be  and  can  be  above  partisan- 
ship—despite those  who  would  rather 
have  a  political  issue  than  a  bill — those 
who  wish  to  keep  a  whipping  boy  alive — 
and  those  who  are  more  concerned  about 
curbing  labor  at  the  bargaining  table 
than  they  are  about  curbing  racketeers. 

The  Kennedy-Ervin  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  meets  every  necessary  test — 
it  is  a  strong  bill — it  is  workable — it  is 
fair — it  is  effective.  It  carries  out  all 
of  the  previously  unfulfilled  recommen- 
dations of  the  McClellan  committee.  It 
is  aimed  at  ending  the  abuses  revealed 
before  that  committee;  and  adds  other 
legislative  curbs  on  racketeering  as  well. 
It  is  based  upon  the  bill  drafted  last  year 
by  two  members  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee, with  the  strong  support  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee himself.  It  Is  broader  and  stronger 
than  any   alternative  proposal  in   this 


area.  It  Is  a  bill  designed  to  permit 
responsible  imionlsm  to  operate  without 
being  undermined  by  either  racketeer- 
ing tactics  or  bureaucratic  controls.  It 
is  designed  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  dangers  of  too  much  and  too  little 
legislation  in  this  field. 

I  realize  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
find  fault  with  any  bill — to  point  out 
omissions,  to  read  in  other  meanings,  or 
to  call  indefinitely  for  further  amend- 
ments. Tills  is  particularly  true  in  the 
controversial  field  of  labor,  which  is  pre- 
cisely why  no  major  labor  legislation 
has  been  passed  m  the  last  decade.  The 
extremists  on  both  sides  are  alwa3^  dis- 
pleased; the  technical  experts  will  al- 
ways disagree.  No  doubt  each  Senator 
might  have  drafted  his  own  bill  differ- 
ently. But  what  is  important  and  sig- 
nificant about  this  bill  is  not  what  it 
fails  to  do  but  what  it  does  accomplish, 
not  what  might  have  been  added  in  the 
way  of  unrelated  or  punitive  meastires. 
but  what  Ls  included.  For  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  most  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive set  of  weajwns  against  racketeering 
ever  to  pass  this  body.  The  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  Kennedy -Ervm  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  It  guarantees  the  basic  rights 
of  all  union  members,  including  their 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  free- 
dom to  set  union  dues,  provides  safe- 
guards against  improper  disciplinary 
action  and  protects  the  rights  of  a 
member  to  sue  in  Federal  courts  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  basic  rights. 

Second.  It  sets  up  strong  barriere 
against  the  control  of  unions  by  unre- 
formed  convicted  thieves,  racketeers,  and 
thugs,  or  their  service  as  union  officers. 
It  prevents  union  officials  from  using 
union  funds  to  perpetuate  themselves  or 
their  friends  in  office. 

Third.  It  sets  up  safeguards  in  court 
pi-oceedings  so  that  members  of  unions 
can  protect  themselves  against  arbitrary 
control  by  large  international  unions 
through  the  device  of  the  trusteeship. 

Fourth.  It  guarantees  America's  work- 
ing men  and  women  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  secret  ballot  in  selecting 
their  union  officers  and  permits  the  ma- 
jority of  the  membere  of  a  local  to  re- 
move crooked  officials  at  any  time. 

Fifth.  It  provides  workable  msu;hinei-y 
for  contesting  in  Federal  courts  crooked 
or  rigged  union  elections  and  insures 
fair  election  procedures,  regular  elec- 
tions, due  notice  of  all  union  elections, 
and  real  opportunity  to  nominate  oppos- 
ing candidates. 

Sixth.  It  puts  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
hcity  on  middlemen  racketeers  and  un- 
scrupulous antiunion  employei'S. 

Seventh.  It  compels  comprehensive 
detailed  reporting  of  union  economic  and 
administrative  data  so  that  the  members 
and  the  public  can  really  know  what  is 
happening. 

Eighth.  It  strikes  hard  at  the  "sweet- 
heart" contract  by  penalizing  both  the 
giver  and  the  taker  of  a  bribe  in  labor- 
management  relations. 

Ninth.  It  requires  union  officers  to  re- 
veal personal  financial  transactions 
which  might  conflict  with  their  responsi- 
bilities as  union  officers. 
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Tenth.  It  places  strong  power  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards of  Individual  rights,  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  provisloiiB  of  the 
act  and  Imposes  heavy  criminal  penalty 
for  violations. 

Eleventh.  It  requires  that  all  union 
officers  or  employees  handling  union 
funds  be  bonded  in  sufficient  amount  to 
protect  their  membership. 

Twelfth.  It  prohibits  picketing  for  9 
months  where  a  union  has  had  an  elec- 
tion and  lost  it. 

Thirteenth.  It  outlaws  the  vicious 
"hot  cargo"  clause  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try and  prevents  the  enforcement  of 
existing  contracts  containing  such 
clauses. 

Fourteenth.  It  imposes  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  embezzlement  of  union  funds, 
false  reporting,  false  entries  on  books, 
failure  to  report,  or  destruction  of  union 
books. 

Fifteenth.  It  prohibits  loans  by  em- 
ployers or  unions  to  union  ofDcers. 

Sixteenth.  It  authorizes  suits  by 
union  members  for  recovery  of  funds  em- 
bezzled or  misappropriated  by  union 
officers. 

Seventeenth.  It  prohibits  picketing  for 
extortion  or  to  secure  payofT  from  em- 
ployer. 

Eighteenth.  It  prohibits  the  solicita- 
tion or  payment  of  flctitious  fees  for  un- 
loading cargo  from  Interstate  carriers. 

In  short,  it  is  a  strong,  effective  bill. 
It  win  enable  all  union  members  to  know 
how  their  dues  are  spent,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  carried  arovmd  in  a  Uttle  black 
box   by  Anthony  Dorla,   the   friend  of 
racketeers,  or  used  to  purchase  an  air- 
conditioned  Cadillac  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Garbage  Local  in  New 
York.   It  will  require  minimum  standards 
of  union  democracy,   with  elections   at 
regular  intervals  by  secret  ballot  or  by 
a   convention   of   delegates   elected    by 
secret  ballot,  and  prevent  Johnny  Dlo 
from  setting  up  fake  paper  locals  and 
casting  votes  in  the  names  of  persons 
who  did  not  even  know  they  were  mem- 
bers  of   the  imlon,   much   less  council 
delegates.    It  will  bar  convicted  felons 
from  serving  as  union  officers,  so  that 
Herman  Kierdorf  could  no  longer  go 
straight  from  his  prison  cell  in  the  Ohio 
State  Penitentiary   to   an   appointment 
as  business  agent  for  the  Teamsters  in 
Detroit. 

It  will  limit  and  supervise  union 
trusteeships,  so  that  the  vice  president 
of  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers 
cannot  again  appoint  himself  trustee 
of  two  Chicago  locals  whose  funds  he 
misused  on  his  personal  hobbies  to  the 
tune  of  some  $40,000  In  5  years.  It  will 
require  union  officials  to  completely  dis- 
close all  possible  conflict  of  interest 
transactions,  so  that  Teamster  members 
urged  to  buy  lots  in  a  so-called  model 
Teamster  community  in  Florida  would 
know  that  Jimmy  Hoffa  had  arranged 
the  financing  of  this  development 
through  coercion  on  the  union's  banks, 
had  placed  the  promoter  on  the  Team- 
.ster  payroll  and  stood  prepared  as  a  hid- 
den partner  to  reap  a  large  hidden 
profit. 

It  will  prohibit  loans  by  either  em- 
ployers or  unions  to  union  ofTicers,  so  * 


that  the  president  of  the  old  Bakery 
Workers  would  not  again  be  able  to  bor- 
row heavily  from  one  of  their  employers 
to  buy  expensive  homes  in  Washington 
and  Palm  Beach,  and  then  negotiate 
a  substandard  imion  contract  with  his 
benefactor  without  consulting  the  local 
members.  And  it  will  expose  and  pre- 
vent the  undermining  of  honest  union- 
Ism  through  management  collusion, 
middlemen,  and  union-busting  tech- 
niques, operations  of  so-called  consult- 
ants like  Nathan  Shefferman.  who 
promised  employers  he  could  keep  out 
the  responsible  unions  which  could  not 
be  bought,  through  his  various  tech- 
niques of  antilabor  committees,  company 
imlons,  payoffs  and  teamster  collusion. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Kennedy-Ervln 
bill,  or  any  law.  under  our  Constitution. 
can  eliminate  Jimmy  Hoffa.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  as  any  other 
citizen,  including  the  protection  of  the 
fifth  amendment  and  trial  by  Jury.  But 
we  can  eliminate  the  evil  practices  by 
which  he  and  his  associates  rose  to 
power,  their  conflict  of  interest  trans- 
actions, their  destruction  of  union 
books,  their  manipulation  of  trustee- 
ships, their  rigged  elections  and  conven- 
tions, their  appointments  of  ex-convicts 
as  union  officials,  their  use  of  manage- 
ment middlemen,  their  use  of  union 
funds  to  build  personal  financial  em- 
pires, their  private  arrangements  with 
employers,  their  shakedowns  and  tribute 
for  unloading  interstate  trucks,  their 
falsification  of  union  reports,  their  re- 
prisals against  honest  members,  their 
insistence  on  hot  cargo  clauses  in  truck- 
ing contracts  and  their  strong-arm 
picketing  of  plants  where  the  union  has 
already  lost  an  election. 

Without  doubt,  there  will  continue  to 
be  criticisms  of  this  bill  from  extremists 
on  both  sides,  from  those  who  are  anti- 
labor  rather  than  antiracketeering.  and 
from  those  who  take  a  partisan  view  of 
this  non-partisan  problem.  But  I  think 
it  Is  of  Interest,  in  this  connection,  to 
compare  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  with  another  so-called 
antiracketeering  bill  which  has  been 
praised  by  those  now  engaging  in  parti- 
san criticism  of  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill; 
and  I  refer  to  the  so-called  Rockefeller 
labor  reform  bill  which  passed  the  New 
York  Legislature  this  year.  The  Rocke- 
feller bill,  like  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill, 
also  curbs  conflict  of  interest  trans- 
actions and  employer  bribes;  provides 
for  financial  reports  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  employers:  and  requires  the 
maintenance  of  accurate  financial  ac- 
counts. These  are  all  desirable  pro- 
visions. But  this  is  all  the  Rockefeller 
bill  does.  Unlike  the  Kennedy-Ervln 
bill,  it  does  nothing  to  insure  honest  and 
secret  union  elections,  it  does  nothing  to 
curb  abuses  of  union  trusteeships,  it 
does  nothing  about  prohibiting  picketing 
for  extortionate  purposes  or  where  a 
union  has  lost  an  election,  it  does  noth- 
ing about  the  infiltration  of  convicted 
racketeers  and  felons  into  union  office, 
it  does  nothing  about  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  union  members,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  rest  of  the  list. 

In  short,  the  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate is  second  to  none,  and  no  Senator 
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who  voted  for  it  needs  to  apologise  for  his 
position.  This  body  acted  once  again 
with  courage  and  wisdom,  courage  to 
eliminate  demonstrated  abuses  now  be- 
ing practiced  by  powerful  groups  in  this 
country,  and  wisdom  in  resisting  irre- 
sponsible proposals  which  would  have 
punished  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty,  the  victims  as  well  as  the  racket- 
eers. 

Without  doubt  the  future  of  this  bill 
will  again  be  plagued  by  the  usual  emo- 
tional arguments,  political  perils  and 
powerful  pressures  which  always  sur- 
round this  subject.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  .same  constructive  spirit  which 
has  enabled  this  body  to  pass  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervln bill  by  a  vote  of  90-1,  Just  as 
In  1958  it  passed  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill 
by  a  vote  of  88-1.  will  characterize  action 
on  this  bill  in  the  other  body  and  in  the 
White  House.  The  racketeers  will  not 
like  it,  the  antilabor  extremists  around 
the  country  will  not  like  it,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  people,  and 
the  overwhelmingly  honest  rank  and  file 
union  members,  will  benefit  from  this 
measure  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  a  detailed  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill  as  parsed  by  the 
Senate  be  inserted  in  the  Rccord  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Ssction-st-Skction  Analtsi*  or  8.  15S5  a* 

PA88K0   BT   THI   SKNATI   APML   25.    1069 
Section  1 :   Contains  the  short  title  of  the 

bill :  "Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dls- 

cloflure  Act  of  1959." 
Section  2:  Contains  the  congreMlonal  And- 

Ings.  purposes,  and  policy. 

TrrLX  I — BILL  or  biohts  or  mkmbsbs  or  LAaoa 

OBOANIZATIONS 

Section  101(b)(1):  AasertB  the  right  of 
each  member  of  a  labor  organisation  to  be 
considered  equally  and  to  enjoy  Identical 
privileges  within  the  organisation  to  nomi- 
nate candidates,  vote  In  \inlon  election*, 
attend  membership  meetings,  and  participate 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  organization.  The 
rights  protected  by  this  subsection  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  right  of  th«  organisation 
to  establish  for  Itself  reasonable  rules  in  its 
own  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Section  101(a)(2):  Guarantees  the  right 
of  union  members  to  meet  and  assemble 
freely  with  other  members  and  express  their 
own  views  and.  further,  to  express  their 
views  on  business  before  any  union  meeting 
or  upon  candidates  In  a  union  election,  sub- 
ject to  the  organization's  esUblished  and 
reasonable  rules  pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  meetings.  This  subsection  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  right  of  a  labor  orgRnlzatlon  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  meetings  regarding  the  responslbUlty 
of  every  member  toward  the  organization 
as  an  institution  and  to  restrain  such  mem- 
ber in  any  conduct  that  would  Interfere  with 
the  performance  of  its  legal  or  contractual 
obligations. 

Section  101(a)  (3) :  Stipulates  that  the  rate 
of  dues  presently  In  effect  shall  not  be 
changed  and  that  no  new  or  additional  dues 
or  Initiation  fees  shall  be  Imposed  or  general 
or  special  assessments  levied  upon  members 
except  by  (1)  a  majority  vote  by  secret  bal- 
lot on  such  question  at  a  general  or  special 
meeting  called  upon  due  notice,  or  (2)  by 
majority  vote  by  secret  maU  ballot,  or  (3) 
by  majority  vote  of  a  regular  convention 
after  30  days'  notice  has  been  given  to  each 
local  or  constituent  labor  organization. 
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Seotlon  101(a)(4):  AaBerts  the  obUgatlon 
at  a  union  not  to  limit  ths  right  of  svery 
member  of  a  union  to  sue  in  a  court,  bring 
a  matter  before  an  administrative  agency, 
appear  as  a  wltnsss  In  sny  judicial,  admin- 
istrative, or  legislatlvs  proossdlng.  or  petition 
any  leglslaturs.  This  subsection  provides 
that  a  union  member  may  be  required  to 
exhaust  internal  rsmedias  (not  to  sxosed  6 
months)  before  InsUtutinf  IsgBl  or  admin- 
Utratlvs  proessdlngs.  Ths  subssctlon  also 
forbids  an  Intsrcsted  employer  or  employer- 
association  to  directly  or  indirectly  finance, 
encourage,  or  participate  in,  except  as  a 
party,  any  suit  or  proceeding  referred  to  In 
this  Bubssotlon. 

BsoUon  101(a)(6):  Insures  due  process 
for  a  union  member,  including  written  speci- 
fication of  charges,  fair  hearing,  and  time 
to  prepars  his  defense  before  a  msmbsr  may 
be  disciplined  by  a  labor  organisation. 

SscUon  101(B)  (0) :  Voids  any  provision  of 
a  union  constitution  or  bylaws  or  other  gov- 
erning charter  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
ths  provisions  of  this  section. 

StioUon  102:  Permits  any  person  to  bring 
B  suit  In  a  Federal  court  to  enforce  any  of 
the  rights  mentioned  In  section  101.  Suits 
shall  be  brought  in  the  U.S.  DlsUlct  Ck>urt 
for  the  district  In  which  the  alleged  viola- 
tion occurred  or  whfre  the  headquarters  of 
ths  labor  organlEatlon  is  locstsd. 

Section  103:  Preserves  righu  and  remedies 
which  any  member  of  a  labor  organization 
has  under  any  other  State  or  Federal  law. 
or  before  any  court  or  other  tribunal,  or 
under  any  union  constitution  or  bylaws. 

TrrU    II — BBPOSTINO    AND   DISCLOStnUC 

SscUon  201 : 

(a)  Requires  every  labor  organization  in 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  copy  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  along  with  specific  Informa- 
tion detailing  Its  major  Internal  operations. 

(b)  Every  such  labor  organization  must 
also  file  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  union's  financial  operations.  Un- 
der this  section  all  trade  unions  dealing 
with  employers  whose  operations  affect  com- 
merce must  file  reports  whether  or  not  they 
desire  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB.  All 
of  the  Information  required  to  be  reported 
by  (w-eeent  law  will  be  reported  under  this 
section. 

(c)  Requires  every  labor  organization  re- 
quired to  report  under  title  n  to  make 
available  information  in  such  reports  to 
each  of  its  members  In  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  This  secUon  also  pwrmlU 
union  members  to  Inspect  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  union  under  such  conditions  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  exempt  labor 
organisations  with  fewer  than  200  members 
and  annual  gross  receipts  of  less  than  $20,000 
from  the  reporting  requirements  of  201(b) 
if  he  finds  that  such  exemption  would  not 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

Section  202(a)  :  Every  officer  or  employee 
of  a  labor  organization  other  than  clerical 
employees,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  paid  more  than  $5,000  in  compensa- 
tion and  allowances  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  is  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  any  of  six  specified  transactions 
In  which  he  may  have  been  Involved  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  which  might  consti- 
tute a  conflict  of  Interest.  Reports  from  a 
union  officer  or  employee  are  required  only 
If  they  have  been  Involved  in  any  of  the 
transactions  enumerated  in  the  subsection. 
Publicly  traded  secvirlties  and  other  securi- 
ties which  are  publicly  regulated  are  ex- 
empt from  the  reporting  requirements  of 
this  section. 

Section  203(a):  Requires  every  employer 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
to  file  an  annual  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  listing  expenditures  to  persuade 
employees     not    to     exercise     or     persuade 


them  u  to  the  manner  tn  which  they  exer- 
cise their  rights  to  organize  and  bargain  ool- 
leottvely  or  to  obtain  information  about  em- 
ployees or  la)x>r  organizations  in  eonnectlon 
with  labor  disputss  sxcept  that  reports  need 
not  be  made  of  adjustments  in  wages  or 
other  employee  benefits,  employer  newslst- 
tsr  and  house  organs,  or  sxpendlturss  to  ob- 
tain information  to  be  used  solely  in  JuCU- 
oial.  Bdmlnlstratlve.  or  arbitral  proceedings. 
This  subsection  also  requires  employer  re- 
porting of  any  payment,  loan  or  expenditure 
of  which  a  report  is  required  of  a  union  offi- 
cer under  section  202. 

Section  203  (b)  and_(o):  Require  reports 
of  employers  and  persons  who  enter  into 
agreemenu  with  employers  to  Interfere  with 
the  right  of  employees  to  organise  or  bar- 
gain oollecUvely  or  to  provide  information 
to  the  employer  about  the  activities  of  em- 
ployees. Employers  are  also  required  to  re- 
port direct  or  Indirect  loans  or  payments  to 
a  labor  organization  or  officer  thereof  except 
oertaln  legitimate  payments  such  as  for 
services  as  an  employee. 

Section  208  (d)  and  (e) :  Provide  that  no 
person  Is  required  to  make  reports  covering 
the  giving  of  advice  to  an  employer  to  be 
used  solely  in  a  court,  administrative  agency 
or  tribunal  of  arbitration  or  in  connection 
with  collective  bargaining  negotiations.  No 
person  is  required  to  make  a  report  if  he 
has  not  engaged  in  the  activity  described 
therein  nor  is  an  employer  required  to  re- 
port on  the  activity  of  a  regular  employee. 

Section  204: 

(a)  Specifies  that  the  contents  of  reports 
and  documents  filed  under  sections  301. 
202.  and  203  should  be  public  information 
and  authorises  the  Secretary  to  publish  and 
use  such  information  for  statistical  and  re- 
search purposes,  and  to  compile  and  publish 
studies  and  surveys  based  on  the  data  con- 
tained In  reports  required  to  be  filed  under 
UUe  n. 

<b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
regiiiaUotu  permitting  the  Inspection  and 
examination  by  any  person  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  reports  and  documents 
fUed  under  Utle  n. 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
copies  of  reports  filed  under  title  11  upon  a 
payment  of  a  charge  iMtsed  on  the  cost  of 
the  service,  provided  that  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  a  State  agency  copies  of 
reports  required  to  be  filed  under  this  title 
at  no  charge.  Also  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  required  by  State  law  to  provide 
the  information  contained  In  a  Federal  re- 
port if  a  copy  of  such  report  is  furnished  to 
the  State  agency. 

Section  206:  Requires  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  records  and  accounts  of 
financial  transactions  necessary  to  verify  re- 
ports required  of  union,  employer  and  labor- 
relations  consultants  for  such  periods  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

Section  206: 

(a)  Requires  that  initial  reports  required 
by  this  title  be  filed  not  later  than  January 
1,  1960  but  initial  reports  required  by  201 
(b)  and  203  would  only  have  to  cover  the 
period  between  enactment  and  January  1. 
1960. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  form,  con- 
tent, and  publication  of  reports  and  to  pre- 
vent circumvention  or  evasion  of  reporting 
requirements.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
provide  simplified  reporting  forms  for  small 
unions  and  small  business  organizations  but 
he  is  also  given  the  power  to  require  a  full 
reporting  form  if  he  beUeves  it  desirable. 

(c)  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary, 
when  he  beUeves  that  any  person  or  labcx' 
organization  has  violated  any  provision  of 
the  title,  to  make  an  investigation,  inspect 
records,  and  ascertain  all  of  the  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  report  in  question.  This  sub- 
section   also    authorizes    the    Secretary    to 


make  a  full  report  to  the  members  of  a  labor 
organisation  concerning  the  facts  required 
to  be  reported,  if  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion fails  or  refuses  to  file  the  reports  as 
required. 

Section  207:  Forbids  a  labor  organization 
to  make  loans  to  any  officer  or  employee  ag- 
gregating in  excess  of  SI. 500  and  forbids 
employers  to  make  any  loan  to  an  officer  or 
an  employee  of  a  labor  organisBtion  repre- 
senting or  seeking  to  represent  his  em- 
ployees. This  section  also  forbids  a  union 
or  employer  to  pay  the  fine  or  advance  the 
defense  costs  of  any  person  indicted  for  or 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  act  except 
that  upon  acqultui  a  person  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  Incurred  in  his  defense. 

Section  208: 

(a)  and  (b)  Prescribes  a  fine  of  up  to 
110.000  or  up  to  1  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both,  for  willfully  violating  or  failing  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  title  II  or  the 
rules  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder.  wlU- 
ful  false  statements  or  misrepresentations 
of  material  facts  or  failure  to  disclose  infor- 
mation required  by  the  title. 

(c)  Imposes  a  similar  penalty  upon  any 
person  who  willfully  destroys  any  books, 
records,  repxirts.  or  statements  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  title. 

(d)  Assigni  personal  responsibility  to 
each  person  required  to  sign  reports  under 
sections  201  and  203  for  the  filing  and  ths 
accuracy  of  statements  in  the  reports. 

Section  209: 

(a)  Makes  the  embezzlement  by  any  per- 
son of  funds  or  assets  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  in 
excess  of  5  years. 

(b)  Permits  an  individual  union  mem- 
ber to  sue  a  union  officer  or  employee  sus- 
pected of  embezzlement  or  other  conversion 
of  union  funds  to  his  own  use  to  recover 
such  property  if  the  union  itself  has  not  in- 
stituted such  a  suit  or  refuses  to  sue  to  re- 
cover such  property  within  4  months  of 
having  been  requested  to  do  so.  Such  a 
suit  may  be  brought  in  a  U.S.  district  court 
but  a  proceeding  under  this  subsection  can- 
not be  brought  except  upon  leave  of  the 
court,  obtained  upon  verified  application  or 
good  cause  shown.  The  section  provides 
for  a  reasonable  recovery  of  counsel  fees  and 
the  compensation  of  the  member  for  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  In  connection 
with  the  litigation.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section is  to  be  construed  to  limit  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  union  officers  and  employees 
under  any  other  State  or  Federal  law  or  to 
Interfere  with  any  remedy  to  which  mem- 
bers may  be  entitled  under  any  other 
statute. 

Section  210: 

(a)  and  (b)  Establishes  a  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Reports  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  administer  the  Act.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  appoint  personnel  and  prosecute 
cases  under  the  Act. 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  bring 
civil  suits  for  appropriate  remedies  against 
violations  of  the  reporting  title  (title  II) 
only  and  failure  to  abide  by  regulations  is- 
sued thereunder.  Such  actions  are  to  be 
brought  in  U.S.  district  court  where  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or.  at 
the  option  of  the  parties,  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  for   the   District   of   Columbia. 

Section  211:  Amends  section  302(a)  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  so 
as  to  clarify  an  ambiguity  which  presently 
exists.  Under  present  law  it  is  illegal  for 
an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  anything  of 
value  to  a  representative  of  his  employees. 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 302  is  to  forbid  any  payment  or  bribe 
by  an  employer  or  anyone  acting  on  his 
behalf,  whether  technically  an  agent  or  not. 
The  demand  or  acceptance  of  such  bribes 
is  also  proscribed.    This  section  also  makes 
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unlawful  the  demand  or  acceptance  of  Im- 
proper unloading  fees  from  Interstate  truck- 
era.  This  section  exempts  certain  bona  fide 
payments  made  by  an  employer  to  his  em- 
ployees or  to  representatives  of  his  em- 
ployees. It  also  provides  that  the  general 
ban  In  section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  upon  employer  payments  to 
unions  Is  not  to  apply  to  employer  payments 
to  trust  funds,  for  pooled  vacation  benefits, 
or  apprentice  or  other  employee  training 
programs. 

Section  212:  Requires  a  non-Communist 
oath  of  union  officers  and  principal  employer 
officers  annually  when  the  union  or  employer 
haa  filed  a  i}etltlon  or  complaint  with  the 
NLRB  within  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  when  such  affidavits  are  required  to  be 
filed.  Repeals  the  noncommunlst  oath  re- 
quirement In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Section  213:  Bans  picketing  about  the 
premises  of  an  employer  for  the  purpose  of  or 
as  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  exact  a  bribe. 
Violations  of  this  section  are  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $10,000  or  up  to  20  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

mXX  m — ^TKUSTEESHIPS 

Section  301 : 

(a)  Requires  reports  by  national  or  In- 
ternational unions  to  the  Secretary  within 
30  dajrs  of  establishment  of  trusteeships  over 
subordinate  unions  (or  within  30  days  of 
enactment  for  existing  trusteeships)  and 
semiannually  thereafter. 

The  reports  are  to  show:  (A)  the  union  In 
trusteeship,  (B)  the  date  trusteeship  estab- 
lished, (C)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reason 
for  trusteeship  and  Its  continuance.  (D)  the 
nature  and  extent  of  voting  by  members  of 
the  trusteed  union  for  convention  delegates 
and  national  and  International  officers,  and 
(E)  a  detailed  account  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  trusteed  union.  Including  any 
funds  transferred  to  such  union's  national  or 
International  union  or  to  any  other  union,  as 
of  the  date  the  trusteeship  was  established 
and  as  of  30  days  prior  to  the  making  of  the 
report. 

(b)  Provides  the  Secretary  with  the  same 
rulemaking  and  publication  powers  he  has 
under  title  II. 

(c),  (d),  and  (e)  Makes  failure  to  report, 
false  reports  or  concealment  or  destruction 
of  documents  or  records  upon  which  report 
Is  based  by  responsible  officers  punishable 
by  a  maximum  $10,000  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  1  year,  or  both. 

(f)  Provides  that  reports  made  by  labor 
orgranlzations  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  each  member  of  the  labor 
organization  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Section  302:  Requires  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  a  trusteeship  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  union  constitution  and 
for  correcting  corruption  or  financial  mal- 
practice assuring  the  performance  of  agree- 
ments, restoring  democratic  procedures,  or 
the  achievement  of  legitimate  union  ob- 
jectives. 

Section  303: 

(a)  Makes  It  unlawful  during  trusteeship 
(1)  to  count  members'  votes  for  conven- 
tion delegates  or  national  or  international 
officers  If  not  by  secret  ballot  in  which  all 
members  in  good  standing  could  participate. 
or  (2)  to  transfer  to  parent  organization  any 
funds  of  the  trusteed  union  except  regular 
per  capita  and  assessments  payable  by  non- 
trusteed  unions.  It  Is  provided  that  upon 
dissolution  of  the  trusteeship,  assets  may 
be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the 
charter,  constitution,  or  bylaws. 

(b)  Makes  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
punishable  by  a  maximum  $10,000  fine  or 
Imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both. 

Section  304: 

(a)  Provides  that  upon  the  written  com- 
plaint of  a  member  or  subordinate  union 
alleging  violation  of  section  302.  303,  or  307. 


the  Secretary  shall  Investigate  and  if  he 
finds  an  imremedied  violation,  he  may  peti- 
tion the  appropriate  Federal  district  court 
to  enjoin  and  dissolve  the  trusteeship  and 
for  other  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  Provides  for  place  and  manner  of 
bringing  suit. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  a  trus- 
teeship established  by  a  labor  organization 
(1)  In  conformity  with  the  procedural  re- 
quirements of  its  constitution  and  (2) 
authorized  or  ratified  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  labor  organization  after  a  hearing 
before  the  union's  executive  ooard  or  other 
body  provided  for  In  its  constitution  or 
bylaws,  shall  be  presumed  valid  for  a 
period  of  12  months.  This  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  by  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  the  trusteeship  was  not  established 
for  a  purpose  allowable  under  section  302. 
After  the  expiration  of  12  months  there  will 
be  a  presumption  that  the  trusteeship  is  In- 
valid In  any  proceeding  brought  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  remove  the  subordinate  union  from 
trusteeship  unless  the  labor  organization  can 
show  by  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
continuation  of  the  trusteeship  Is  necessary 
for  a  purpose  allowable  under  section  302. 
If  the  labor  organization  can  so  show,  the 
court  may  dismiss  the  complaint  or  retain 
Jurisdiction  on  such  conditions  and  for  such 
period  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

Section  305:  Requires  a  report  within  3 
years  by  the  Secretary  on  operation  of  title 

m. 

Section  306:  Makes  clear  that  Federal  suits 
under  title  III  are  possible  only  upon  suit 
initiated  by  the  Secretary.  But  all  other 
rights  and  remedies  at  law  or  In  equity  are 
specifically  preserved,  with  the  limitation 
that  when  the  Secretary  does  file  a  com- 
plaint the  proceeding  Is  to  l>e  exclusive  and 
the  result  res  Judicata. 

Section  307: 

(a)  Requires  local  labor  organizations  to 
forward  to  every  member  who  requests  them, 
copies  of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
negotiated  by  such  organization  that  directly 
affects  such  member's  rights  as  an  employee. 
National  and  international  labor  organiza- 
tions are  required  to  forward  copies  of  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  them  to  each  con- 
stituent unit  whose  members  are  directly 
affected.  All  unions  are  required  to  keep 
copies  of  agreements  at  their  principal  places 
of  business  where  they  are  to  be  available 
for  inspection  by  any  member  or  employee 
whose  rights  are  directly  affected. 

(b)  Makes  violation  of  section  307  (a) 
punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000  or 
Imprisonment  for   1  year,  or  both. 

Section  308:  Requires  bonding  of  officers, 
agents,  representatives  or  employees  of  labor 
organizations  who  handle  funds  of  such  or- 
ganizations or  any  trust  in  which  such 
organization  Is  interested.  The  amount  of 
the  bond  in  the  case  of  unions  Is  to  be  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  union's  gross  In- 
come during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  or 
$250,000.  whichever  is  the  lesser;  in  the  case 
of  trusts  In  which  unions  are  interested,  it 
is  to  be  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  trust,  or  $250,000,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

Section  309:  Requires  a  Jury  trial  In  pro- 
ceedings for  criminal  contempt  committed 
outside  the  Immediate  presence  of  the  court 
In  connection  with  civil  actions  Instituted  in 
the  Federal  courts  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

TTIXE    rv KLXCTIONS 

Section  401: 

(a)  Provides  that  each  national  and  inter- 
national labor  organization  (except  a  federa- 
tion of  such  organizations)  shall  elect  the 
officers  named  In  Its  constitution  and  the 
members  of  Its  executive  bocu-d  or  similar 
governing  body  at  least  every  5  years  by 
secret  ballot  among  th*  membership  In  good 


standing  or  by  vote  of  a  convention  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  by  secret  ballot 
and  In  accordance  with  the  union's  con- 
stitution and  bylaws. 

(b)  Requires  that  the  officers  named  In  a 
local  union's  constitution  and  the  members 
of  Its  executive  board  or  other  similar  gov- 
erning body  be  elected  at  least  every  3  years 
by  a  secret  ballot  among  Its  members  In 
good  standing  and  in  accordance  with  Its 
constitution  and  bylaws.  This  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  local  labor  unions  are  to 
be  under  a  duty,  enforceable  In  an  action 
brought  in  a  Federal  district  court  by  any 
bona  fide  candidate  for  union  office,  to  com- 
ply with  reasonable  requests  of  any  candi- 
date to  distribute  his  campaign  literature  at 
his  expense  by  mall  or  otherwise  to  the 
local  union's  members  and  to  refrain  from 
discriminating  In  favor  of  or  against  any 
candidate  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
union's  membership  list.  It  Is  specifically 
provided  that  If  use  of  the  membership  list 
Is  authorized  by  the  union  or  its  officers  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  or  the  union  Itself, 
similar  use  Is  to  be  accorded  to  any  other 
bona  fide  candidate  at  his  request,  with 
equal  treatment  as  to  the  expense  of  such 
distribution.  Adequate  election  safeguards 
are  also  to  be  provided  to  insure  a  fair  count 
of  the  ballots,  including  the  right  of  can- 
didates to  have  observers  at  the  polls  and 
at  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

(c)  Requires  that  officers  of  Intermediate 
bodies,  such  as  general  committees,  system 
boards.  Joint  boards.  Joint  councils,  or  other 
associations  of  labor  organizations,  are  to 
be  elected  at  least  every  4  years  by  secret 
ballot  among  the  members  in  good  standing 
or  by  union  officers  representative  of  such 
members  who  have  been  elected  by  secret 
ballot  and  In  accordance  with  the  union's 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

(d)  Requires  that  in  elections  required  to 
be  held  by  secret  ballot  members  of  a  labor 
organization  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  nominate  candidates,  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  and  hold  union  office  (subject  to 
reasonable  qualifications  uniformly  im- 
posed) and  to  vote  without  being  subject 
to  penalty,  discipline,  or  improper  interfer- 
ence or  reprisal  by  the  union  or  any  member 
of  the  union.  Fifteen  days'  notice  of  date 
and  time  of  any  election  is  to  be  mailed 
to  members.  Every  member  shall  have  one 
vote,  and  a  member  whose  dues  are  checked 
off  under  a  bargaining  agreement  la  not  to 
be  disqualified  for  dues  default.  The  votes 
cast  by  members  of  each  local  union  are 
to  be  counted  and  the  results  published  sep- 
arately. Ballots  and  election  records  are  to 
be  preserved  for  1  year  by  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  union.  The  union  constitution 
and  bylaws  is  to  govern  the  election  to  ex- 
tent not  inconsistent  with  the  act. 

(e)  Provides  that  when  delegates  In  a 
convention  are  to  choose  officers,  the  union 
constitution  and  bylaws  are  to  govern  and 
delegate  credentials,  minutes,  and  conven- 
tion records  pertaining  to  the  election  of 
officers  are  to  be  preserved  for  1  year  after 
the  election.  • 

(f)  Provides  that  neither  union  nor  em- 
ployer funds  are  to  be  used  to  promote  can- 
didates In  union  elections  subject  to  this 
title.  Union  funds  may  be  used  for  ordi- 
nary expenses  in  connection  with  elections — 
for  notices  to  members,  statements  to  mem- 
bers of  Issues  not  involving  candidates  to  be 
voted  on,  and  other  expenses  Incident  to  the 
conduct  of  an  election. 

(g)  and  (h)  Provides  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary upon  application  of  a  member  of  a 
local  union  finds  after  a  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procediu-e  Act, 
that  the  union's  constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  an  officer  guilty  of 
serious  misconduct,  the  officer  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  members  voting  In  a  secret 
ballot  vote.     The  Secretary  Is  granted  au- 
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ihoritj  to  promulgate  rules  and  regtdations 
prescribing  standards  for  carrying  out  sub- 
section  (g). 
Section  403: 

(a)  Provides  procedures  by  which  a  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  organization  who  (1)  has  ex- 
hausted the  remedies  available  under  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  bis  union  and 
of  any  parent  body,  or  (2)  has  invoked 
available  remedies  without  obtaining  a  final 
decision  within  3  calendar  months,  may 
initiate  proceedings  through  the  Secretary 
to  have  the  election  declared  invalid  and  a 
new  election  conducted,  or  a  hearing  and 
vote  held  on  removal  of  a  union  officer,  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  district  court  order,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  Challenged 
elections  would  be  presumed  valid  pending 
a  final  decision,  and  In  the  Interim  the  af- 
fairs of  the  union  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  officers  elected  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  the  constitution  and   bylaws  provide. 

(b)  Court  actions  to  enforce  the  election 
IMx>vlslons  of  title  IV  would  be  brought  by 
the  Secretary  if,  after  Investigation  he  finds 
probable  cause  to  believe  title  IV  has  been 
violated.  The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  bring  such  action  within  60  dajrs  after  a 
complaint  of  violation  has  been  filed  with 
him.  If  the  court  voids  an  election  after  a 
trial  it  is  empowered  by  this  section  to  pre- 
serve the  property  and  assets  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization pending  the  selection  of  new 
officers. 

(c)  In  any  such  action  the  court's  deci- 
sion would  have  to  be  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  after  a  trial  upon 
the  merits. 

(d)  An  order  directing  an  election,  dis- 
missing a  complaint,  or  designating  the 
elected  officers  of  a  labor  organization  under 
this  section  would  be  appealable  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  final  Judgment  In  a  civil  ac- 
tion. However,  an  order  directing  an  elec- 
tion could  not  be  delayed  by  an  appeal. 

Section  403:  Provides  that  no  labor  or- 
ganization shall  be  required  to  hold  elec- 
tions more  frequently  or  by  different  pro- 
cedures than  are  required  by  its  constitu- 
tion or  bylaws  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  title  IV.  Existing  rights  and  remedies 
to  enforce  union  constitutions  and  bylaws 
with  respect  to  elections  prior  to  the  con- 
duct thereof  are  not  affected  by  title  IV.  but 
the  remedy  provided  by  title  IV  for  chal- 
lenging an  election  already  conducted  Is  to 
be  exclusive. 

Section  404:  The  election  provisions  are 
to  become  effective — 

(1)  within  90  days  for  unions  whose  con- 
stitutions and  bylaws  can  be  modified  to 
conform  by  its  officers  or  interim  governing 
bodies  such  as  a  general  executive  board  or 
council;  or 

(2)  where  appropriate  modification  can 
be  made  only  by  convention,  by  the  next 
convention  of  the  labor  organization  or 
within  2  years  after  enactment,  whichever 
is  sooner.  If  no  convention  is  held  within 
this  2-year  period,  the  executive  board  >r 
other  governing  body  empowered  to  act  for 
the  union  between  conventions  Is  empow- 
ered to  make  Interim  constitutional  changes 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  act. 

Section  405: 

(a)  Bars  persons  convicted  of  committing 
certain  specified  crimes,  e.g.,  robbery,  brib- 
ery,, extortion,  from  holding  responsible 
union  office,  or  employment  for  a  period  of 
5  years  after  serving  any  part  of  a  prison 
term  by  reason  of  such  conviction. 

(b)  Bars  any  person  from  holding  union 
office  or  employment  who  falls  after  notice 
to  file  reports  required  by  titles  II  or  m  and 
who  after  a  bearing  on  a  written  record  the 
Secretary  finds  is  in  violation,  or  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  such  titles; 
such  bar  to  be  effective  for  6  years  from 
the  date  of  such  determination  or  convic- 
tion.   No  union  or  union  officer  shall  know- 


ingly and  willfully  permit  any  person  to 
assume  or  hold  office  in  violation  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Violations  of  section  405  are  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  1  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Specifies  that  for  ptirposes  of  section 
405  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  is  to 
be  deemed  to  have  been  "convicted"  and 
under  disability  of  "conviction"  from  the 
date  of  the  Judgment  of  the  trial  court,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  Judgment  of  conviction  Is 
rc^vlsed  on  appeal,  such  person  shall  not. 
after  the  date  of  such  reversal,  l>e  deemed 
to  be  under  any  disability  of  "conviction." 

nTLC     V — CODCS     or     XTHICAL     PRACnCIS — AD- 

visoKT  ooMMrrm 
Section   501: 

(a)  Declares  that  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  labor  organizations  and  na- 
tionwide and  industrywide  associations  of 
employers  engaged  In  industries  affecting 
commerce  shall  voluntarily  adopt  or  sub- 
scribe to  codes  of  ethical  practices  obligating 
such  labor  organizations  or  employers,  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  adhere  to  principles  and 
procedures  of  conduct  which  will  effectively 
eliminate  and  prevent  Improper  and  un- 
ethical activities  In  the  administration  of 
their  affairs,  in  the  rise  and  expendture  of 
their  funds  and  in  their  relations  with  each 
other. 

Declares  that  codes  of  ethical  practices 
applicable  to  national  and  international 
labor  organizations  should  contain  pro- 
visions which  win  safeguard  the  democratic 
rights  and  privileges  of  members  and  which 
will  eliminate  and  prevent  improper  and 
unethical  activities  on  the  part  of  labor  or- 
ganizations or  their  subordinate  locals  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof.  Codes  of 
ethical  practices  applicable  to  both  labor 
organizations  and  employers  should  contain 
methods  and  procedures  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  such  codes. 

Provides  that  codes  of  ethical  practices 
should  contain  appropriate  provisions  for 
publication  of  the  provisions  of  the  codes  so 
that  employers  and  employees  in  the  indus- 
tries affected  and  the  public  will  be  fully 
apprised  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  codes. 

(b)  Provides  that  codes  of  ethical  prac- 
tices shall  not  authorize  or  sanction  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  employer  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  rep- 
resentative thereof  which  violates  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  law. 

Section  502  (a),  (b),  and  (c):  Establishes 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ethical  Practices 
to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  including  the  provisions  of 
title  I,  Reporting  and  Disclosure;  title  II, 
Trtisteeships;  and  title  III,  Union  Elections; 
as  well  as  title  IV. 

Section  503 :  Provides  that  not  later  than  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
the  progress  achieved  by  labor  organizations 
and  employers  engsged  in  Industries  affect- 
ing commerce  In  the  elimination  of  improper 
activities  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  and  the  use  and  expenditure  of  their 
funds  with  particular  reference  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  voluntary  adoption  of  self- 
policing  codes  of  ethical  practices  in 
achieving  such  results. 

■rrrLE  vi — oxriNrnoNS  and  misckllansovs 

Section  601 :  Contains  definitions  of  vari- 
ous terms  in  the  bill.  The  definition  of 
"labor  organization"  contained  In  section 
601(h)  was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  include  conferences.  Joint  boards. 
Joint  councils,  or  other  associations  or  ag- 
gregations of  unions  other  than  State  fed- 
erations and  central  labor  councils  and  other 
associations  formed  to  carry  on  educational 


activity  or  to  represent  its  members  before 
any  Judicial,  administrative,  or  legislative 
body. 

Four  new  definitions  were  added  during 
Senate  fioor  consideration: 

Section  601  (k)  defines  the  term  "trust  in 
which  a  labor  organization  is  interested" 
as  meaning  a  trust  or  other  kind  of  organ- 
ization created  or  established  by  a  union, 
or  of  wiiich  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  or 
members  of  the  governing  body  are  elected 
or  appointed  by  a  union  which  provides 
benefits  lor  menibers  of  their  union  or  their 
beneficiaries. 

(1)  defines  "labor  relations  expert,  ad- 
visor, or  consultant"  as  meaning  any  per- 
son who  advises  employers  or  unions  con- 
cerning employee  organizing,  concerted  ac- 
tivities, or  collective  bargaining  activities. 

(m)  defines  a  union  "officer"  as  meaning 
any  constitutional  officer,  and  any  person 
authorized  to  perform  the  functions  of 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  or 
Treasurer,  or  other  executive  or  governing 
function. 

(n)  defines  "member"  and  "member  in 
good  standing"  as  Including  any  person  who 
has  fulfilled  the  lawful  requirements  of 
membership,  and  who  neither  has  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  nor  been  expelled  or  sus- 
pended from  membership  after  appropriate 
proceeding  consistent  with  lawful  provision 
of  the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws  or 
other  governing  charter. 

Section  602:  Provides  that,  except  as  ex- 
plicitly provided  to  the  contrary,  nothing  in 
tills  Act  is  to  reduce  or  limit  the  responsi- 
bilities of  any  union  or  any  of  its  officers, 
agents  or  representatives,  or  of  any  trust  in 
which  a  labor  organization  Is  Interested,  or 
take  away  any  right  or  btu-  any  remedy  to 
which  union  members  are  entitled  under 
any  other  Federal  law  or  any  State  law. 

Section  603:  Specifies  that  titles  I.  n,  ni, 
IV,  V,  and  VI  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
superseding,  impairing  or  otherwise  affect- 
ing the  Railway  Labor  Act,  or  any  obliga- 
tions, rights,  benefits,  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties thereunder,  or  as  affecting  in  any  way 
rights  or  obligations  under  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act. 

Section  604:  Si>ecifies  that  for  ptirposes  of 
investigations  provided  under  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  Is  to  have  subpena  power,  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

Section  605:  Requires  other  agencies  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  administer- 
ing his  functions  under  the  act. 

Section  606:  Makes  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  applicable  to  the  Issuance, 
amendment  or  rescission  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations authorized  by  the  act. 

Section  607:  Provides  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  labor  organization  or  its  officers, 
agents,  representatives,  or  employees  to  dis- 
cipline any  of  its  members  for  exercising  any 
right  extended  under  the  act.  Also  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  coerce  or  re- 
strain by  force  or  violence,  or  threat  of  force 
or  violence  or  by  economic  reprisal  or  thrept 
thereof  any  union  member  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  or  preventing  the  exercise 
of  rights  under  the  act.  Violation  of  this 
section  would  be  punishable  by  a  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000.  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or 
both. 

Section  608:  Preserves  the  authority  of 
States  to  enact  general  criminal  laws  with  re- 
spect to  certain  enumerated  crimes,  namely, 
robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  embezzlement, 
grand  larceny,  burglary,  arson,  violation  of 
narcotics  laws,  murder,  rape,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
grievous  bodily  Injury,  and  conspiracy  to 
conunlt  any  such  crime. 

Section  609:  Requires  unions  to  Inform 
their  members  concerning  the  act  and  the 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  act  In  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
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Section  610:  Provldee  that  erery  ofBcer, 
agent,  or  other  repreeentatlre  of  a  xinlon  or 
of  a  trust  In  which  a  union  la  Interested  shall, 
"with  respect  to  any  money  or  other  property 
In  his  custody  or  possession  by  virtue  of  his 
position  *  *  *,  have  a  relationship  of  trust 
to  any  such  labor  organization  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  or  to  any  such  trust  and  the 
beneficiaries  thereof,  and  shall  be  responsible 
In  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such  money  or 
other  property,  notwithstanding  any  ex- 
culpatory clauses  or  action  purporting  to  ex- 
empt him  from  such  responsibility." 

Section  611:  Protects  confidential  infor- 
mation obtained  by  attorneys  in  the  course 
of  legitimate  attorney-client  relationships. 

Section  612;  Contains  usual  separability 
clause. 

TI7XK    Vn AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     LABOR    MAN- 
AGEMENT RELATIONS  ACT  OF  194T,  AS  AMENDED 

Section  701 :  Authorizes  the  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial agencies,  other  than  courts,  to  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  in  labor  relations  cases 
where  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  declined  to  act.  The  State  or  Territorial 
agency,  however.  Is  to  apply  the  Federal  law 
set  forth  in  sections  8(a)  and  (b)  and  9  of 
the  NLRA  as  interpreted  by  the  Board  and 
the  Federal  courts.  Injunctive  relief  under 
sections  10(j)  and  (1)  is  to  be  available  to 
such  agency  but  petitions  under  section 
10(J)  may  be  filed  only  when  expressly  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB. 
Federal  district  courts  are  to  be  available  to 
any  such  State  or  Territorial  agency  for  en- 
forcement of  its  orders  and  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  such  order  may  obtain  review 
In  the  Federal  district  courts.  In  such  cases 
the  district  court  shall  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  and  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  as  it 
would  have  if  the  case  had  been  brought  by 
the  State  or  Territorial  agency. 

Section  702 : 

(a)  Permits  an  employer  primarily  engaged 
In  the  building  and  construction  industry  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  labor  organiza- 
tions despite  the  fact  that  the  union's  major- 
ity status  has  not  been  established  under 
section  9  of  the  act.  The  section  also  permits 
the  union  shop  provisions  of  such  a  contract 
to  take  effect  within  7  days  of  hiring.  No 
other  change  Is  made  in  union  security  limi- 
tations now  in  the  law.  The  agreements 
could  also  provide  for:  Employer  notification 
to  the  union  of  Job  openings  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  union  to  refer  qualified  appli- 
cants for  ths  opsnlngi.  Agreemsnts  for  ap- 
prtntlosshlp  quaUfloatlons,  ucperlence,  In- 
dustry, or  ifographtoal  lenlorlty  would  b« 
p«rmlHlbls  to  mstt  ths  psoulUr  needs  of  ths 
industry.  It  is  ■psclAoally  provided  that  a 
oontraot  psrmlttsd  by  this  ssotlon  would  not 
b*  ft  bMT  10  »  rtprtMntHiion  or  dtctrtlflOA- 
UontlNtlon, 

(b)  This  lubtMUon  ipMlAoKUy  provldN 
Ihftt  iht  unton  itourlty  provuiona  of  ftfr*** 
mtnli  p«rm(llt«  by  (»)  m«  lubJMi  to  pro* 
Mbtuni  thi  HMUtton  or  »ppUe«Uon  o(  lueh 
ftirMintnti. 

•Mtten  toil  Amtntta  tht  NMttoniU  Ubor 
KtlAttons  Act  to  provldt  that  seonomlo  strlk- 
trt  shftU  vott  In  rtproMntAUon  tltotloni  tvt n 
Ihouth  iboy  hftvt  bttn  rtplAood  in  tht  oourN 
of  A  lawful  atrlkt  undw  such  rtgulaUons  m 
th«  NaUonal  Ubor  MsUUona  Board  finds  ar« 
eonslsum  with  ths  purposs  and  provisions 
of  ths  NsUonal  Ubor  RsUUons  Act,  m 
amsndsd. 

Bsctlon  704 :  Amsnds  ths  dsflnltlon  of  tho 
tsrm  "supervisor"  contained  in  present  law 
so  as  to  make  clear  that  It  does  not  apply  to 
service  assistants  in  the  communications 
Industry. 

Section  705:  Authorizes  prehearing  elec- 
tions in  union  representation  cases  under  a 
procedure  whereby  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  when  there  are  no  substantial 
Issues  between  the  parties,  is  authorized  to 
hold  a  representation  election  40  days  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  notice  of  the  filing  of  the 


petition.  Aggrieved  parties  are  assured  a 
hearing,  however,  before  the  Board  certifies 
the  results  of  the  election  if  they  request 
such  a  hearing. 

Section  706 :  Grants  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  an  Acting  General  Counsel 
when  a  vacancy  in  the  office  occurs  pending 
appointment  of  a  new  General  Counsel. 

Section  707: 

(a)  Makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
union  In  a  common  carrier  subject  to  part  2 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  enter  into 
so-called  hot-cargo  agreements. 

(b)  Specifies  that  the  duty  to  bargain  in- 
cludes the  mutual  obligation  of  employers 
and  the  unions  representing  their  employees 
to  refrain  from  proposing  or  conditioning 
any  contract  upon  a  clause  violating  section 
701(a). 

(c)  Provides  that  hot-cargo  agreements 
violating  section  701(a)  are  unenforceable 
and  void. 

(d)  Makes  the  mandatory  injunction  pro- 
visions contained  in  section  10(1)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  applicable  to 
the  prohibition  of  hot-cargo  agreements  con- 
tained in  section  701  (a) . 

Section  708: 

(a)  Adds  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  a  new  union  unfair  labor  practice  pro- 
hibiting picketing  or  threats  to  picket  with 
the  objective  of  forcing  or  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  recognize  or  bargain  with  a  union 
or  force  or  requiring  employees  to  accept  or 
select  such  union  as  their  bargaining  repre- 
sentative under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Where  the  employer  has  recognized 
another  union  (not  established,  maintained 
or  assisted  by  any  unfair  labor  practice  de- 
fined in  section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act)  and  a  question  concerning 
representation  may  not  appropriately  be 
raised  under  section  9(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  or 

(2)  Where  a  valid  election  under  section 
9(c)  has  been  held  within  the  preceding  0 
months  unless  the  union  has  been  certified 
or  has  been  designated  or  selected  as  the 
employee's  bargaining  representative  by  the 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit. 

(b)  Makes  the  mandatory  injunction  pro- 
visions of  ssctlon  10(1)  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  applicable  to  ths  snforcs- 
msnt  of  ths  new  section  8(b)(7)  added  to 
the  National  Ubor  Relations  Act  by  section 
701(a).  Such  relief  U  to  be  subject  to  ths 
iimltaUon  that  It  will  bs  a  dsfsnss  to  a 
ohargs  flUd  under  ■•otton  8(b)(7)  that  an 
unfair  labor  praotios  under  ssotlon  Ka)  has 
bssn  commltnid.  Whsrs  thsrs  U  a  failure 
to  sssk  auoh  rollsf  ths  Board  la  to  promptly 
maht  publlo  ti>t  reasons  fur  such  fallurt. 

Mfotion  TM;  Add!  iu  aectlon  10  of  lh« 
National  Ubor  Belatlone  Aet  a  new  lubeoo* 
tlon  (m)  providing  that  «har|«i  of  unfair 
labor  prftell0«N  undtr  Motlont  KaxD  or 
•(bMI)  are  to  b«  given  priority  over  all  other 
MMi  tRotpi  oftiei  of  like  chaiaoter  and 
eaeei  arieinf  under  eevtlon  10(1). 

Mr.  XINNIOY.  X  with  to  ONpitM 
AiAin  my  apprtoliUon  to  Prof,  Arohlbald 
Cox,  of  Marvftrd  Univtrtlty.  who  oon- 
irtbuUd  hit  MryloM  volunUrlly  lut  ytar 
and  thli  yt*r  in  tht  prtpftr»tion  of  tht 
bill  on  ft  completely  nonpftrtitftn  bftsli. 
He  now  servos  fts  ehftlrmftn  of  the  to- 
Cftlled  Blue  lUbbon  Commission. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  majority  members  of  the  stafl, 
Mr.  Dungan,  counsel  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  and  Mr.  Merrick,  who  is 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad 
Retirement  Problems,  and  is  an  expert 
in  this  field. 

On  the  minority  side.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Bertsteln  and 
various    assl3tant5    of     Senators    who 


played  a  large  role  In  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said,  the  work  in  the  Senate 
represents  a  bipartisan  bill  on  a  non- 
partisan subject,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  other  body  it  will  continue  to 
receive  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    10:30    O'CLOCK 
Ali.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10:30  o'clock  a.  m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) .  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, April  30,  1959,  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  29. 1959: 

U.8.  CnctnT  Judgc 

Latham  Castle,  of  Illinois.  XJS.  circuit 
Judge,  seventh  circuit. 

U.S.  Covar  or  Customs  and  Patkmt  Apvbals 

Kugene  Worley.  of  Texas,  to  be  chief  Judge, 
U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  associ- 
ate Judge,  UB.  Court  of  CustcHns  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

U.S.   DUTKICT  Jxntok 

Bdwln  A.  Robson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
dUtrict  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WnDNKSDAY,  April  29,  1959 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Alonso  Jordan,  chap- 
Iftln,  North  Cftrollnft  Houtt  of  Repre- 
itnutivta,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Our  Htftvtnly  Fftthtr.  In  tht  quittnttt 
of  thtat  momenU,  wt  oomt  Vo  talk  with 
Thet  Juit  now.  WIU  Thou  bthold  ui 
with  fftvor  btcftUH  wt  oomt  to  Thtt  with 
■rtUtudt  in  our  htftru,  thanklni  Thtt 
for  Thy  Mtalnit,  for  Thy  lovt,  and  for 
Thy  mtroy, 

Wt  eomt  prftyinv.  our  Pftthtr,  for  Thy 
blttftlng*  upon  thtat  RtprtttntftUvtt, 
tht  Nrvtnu  of  tht  ptoplt,  and  wt  prty 
thftt  Thou  wouldst  bt  with  them  in  thttr 
work.  And  may  wt  til  thU  morning  bt 
Thy  servftnU.  May  wt  bt  likt  tht  proph- 
et of  old,  Bftmuel,  who.  ftt  a  child 
when  ht  hetrd  Thy  voice  aaid : 

"Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  hear- 
eth." 

Bless  our  work  today  and  go  with  us 
through  the  day.  And  may  we  so  work 
this  day  and  all  the  days  of  our  lives 
that  when  we  come  to  the  twilight  hour 
and  darkness  has  fallen  upon  the  day 
of  life,  may  we  not  be  afraid,  but  may 
Thy  voice  be  sweet  and  clear  to  us,  and 
may  we  hear.  "Thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things;  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
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over  many  things,  and  eflter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  love." 

For  we  pray  our  prayer  in  our  blessed 
Saviour's  name  and  for  His  sake. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  follows : 

Self  ATE  RzsoLtrnoN  112 

ResolT>ed.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Jamxs  O.  Polk,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  ly  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Repr'^sentatlves  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  mem<)ry  of  the  deceased  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  untU  11  antemeridian 
tomorrow. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (S.  144)  entitled  "An  act  to  mod- 
ify Reorganization  Plan  No.  n  of  1939 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953", 
returned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, with  his  objections,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  a  reconsideration  of  the 
same,  it  was 

Reiolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having  voted 
tn  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Mt  of  August  6.  1038. 
entitled  "An  aot  to  provide  for  tht  dU- 
potltlon  of  ctrtftln  reoordi  of  tht  U.S. 
Oovtmmtnt,"  foi-  tht  disposition  of 
txtouUvt  paptrt  itftrrtd  to  in  the  rt- 
port  of  tht  Arehlvlit  of  tht  Unlttd  ttfttti 
numbtrtdAM. 


MODZrXOATXON  OP  momoanha- 
TION  PLAN  NO,  XX  OP  lilt  AND 
MDOnOANXlAIXON  PI<AN  NO.  I  OP 

ma 

Tht  tPIAXm  Iftld  btfort  tht  Houtt 
tht  followtni  mtMaff  from  tht  ItAAtti 

In  vmi  tiMan  or  vhi  tJNtnt  iTAnt, 

April  II  (ISfltlaMvs  tfsy  April  if) .  IIM. 

Ths  Btnatt  having  proossdsd  to  rteoa* 
tidsr  ths  bill  (a.  144)  snuUsd  "An  aot  to 
modify  Raorganlaatlon  Plan  No.  n  of  IQSB 
and  Rsorgaalaatlon  Plan  No.  2  of  106S."  rs- 
turnsd  by  ths  Prssldsnt  of  ths  Unltsd  sutes 
to  ths  Benats,  In  which  it  origins tsd.  with 
his  objections,  and  passsd  by  the  Ssnate  on 
a  reconsideration  of  ths  same,  it  was 

"Resolved.  That  the  said  bUl  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  prsssnt  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative." 

Attest: 

VkLTOM   M.  JOBNSTOH, 

Secretary, 


MODIFICATION  OP  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  n  OF  1939  AND 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1953— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approv- 
al, S.  144,  "An  act  to  modify  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  II  of  1939  and  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1953." 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  the  approval 
and  disapproval  of  loans,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (R£A)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  supervision,  direction,  or  other 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  all  other  respects  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  REA  would  be  exercised 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
imder  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary. 

Were  S.  144  to  become  law  it  would 
mark  a  major  retreat  from  sound  ad- 
ministrative policy  and  practice.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  REA,  then  an  independent 
agency,  was  by  reorganization  plan 
placed  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  under  the  general  direction 
and  suj>ervlsion  of  the  Secretary.  The 
President,  in  his  message  transmitting 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  n  of  1939,  said 
that  the  proposed  reorganization  was  for 
the  "sole  purpose  of  improving  the  ad- 
ministrative management  of  the  execu- 
tive branch." 

That  action  of  20  years  ago  accords 
entirely  with  the  later  finding  of  the  first 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  that:  "There  must  l>e 
a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching  down 
thit}ugh  every  step  of  the  organization 
and  no  subordinate  should  have  au- 
thority independent  of  that  of  hit 
superior." 

Because  8.  144  violattt  this  sound  In- 
junction I  am  comptUtd  to  dUapprovt  It. 

Mortovtr,  thtrt  li  nothing  In  tht  rt- 
otnt  hUtory  of  tht  RXA  which  affords 
any  bftala  for  oonoludlng  thftt  tht  btit 
Inttrttti  of  tht  ftitncy  or  tht  pubUo 
would  bt  Hrvtd  by  rtmovlni  tht  Admln- 
Utrfttor'i  lotn-maklni  authority  from 
tht  itntral  dlrteUon  and  luptrvUlon  of 
tht  ttorttary  of  Atrleulturt. 

Tht  HIA  ilnet  i\M  InotpUon  hu 
movfd  ittadlly  in  tht  aeeontpllihmtnt 
of  Iti  mtailon,  Whtn  tht  a«tney  wm 
ttUbUihtd,  only  a  imall  ptrctntait  of 
tht  Natlon'i  farmi  had  otntral  itatlon 
tltetrte  itrvtct.  Today  06  ptretnt  of 
our  farmtri  havt  luoh  ttrviot  and  about 
ont-hftlf  tht  Inertfttt  hta  bttn  provldtd 
by  REA  flnanotd  faelUtltt. 

In  tht  patt  6  ytari  tht  REA  financed 
Bystemt  have  made  their  greatett  prog- 
ress. Loans  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars have  been  made  in  this  period, 
nearly  half  as  much  as  was  loaned  by 
the  agency  in  the  previous  ITVa  years 
of  its  existence.  Power  sales  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1952,  loan  delinquen- 
cies have  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point  and  the  net  worth  of  electric  bor- 
rowers has   more  than  tripled.     Plant 


investment  for  these  systems  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  decade.  The 
REA  telephone  loan  program,  author- 
ized in  1949,  has  restilted  in  loan  ap- 
provals which  now  total  approximately 
$500  million  and  modem  dial  telephone 
service  is  rapidly  being  extended  to  the 
Nation's  rural  areas. 

The  REA  has  been  working  well  and 
progressing  eflBciently  tmder  the  exist- 
ing administrative  arrangements.  The 
change  in  those  arrangements  proposed 
by  S.  144  would  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

DWICHT  D.   ElSENHOWCR. 

The  White  House,  Aprti  27,  l9oit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  further  consideration  of  the 
President's  message  be  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AND  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MAN- 
AOEMINT 

Mr,  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Sptaktr,  X  atk 
unanlmoui  oonttnt  that  tht  Oommttttt 
on  Ubor  Itandardi  and  tht  CommlttM 
on  Laber-Manaftmtnt,  iltUnt  ai  a  Joint 
oommlttH.  hftvt  ptrmltalon  to  alt  UUa 
afttrnoon  durin*  itntral  dtbatt. 

Tht  tPlAXlR.  Xi  thtrt  obiteUon  to 
tht  rtouMt  of  tht  lontltman  from 
Otortla> 

Thtrt  wu  no  objtctlon. 


Wl  NIBD  XMMIDXATI  ACTION  ON 
THE  KOU8XNO  BILL 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Bptaktr.  X  aak 
unantmout  oonttnt  to  txttnd  my  rt- 
marki  at  this  point  In  tht  Ricord.. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
February  27.  1959,  the  housing  bill  has 
been  locked  up  in  the  rules  committee. 
On  Thursday.  April  16.  after  hearings  on 
the  bill.  S.  57,  a  tie  vote  in  the  committee 
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denied  a  nile  on  this  Important  legis- 
lation. I  was  glad  to  hear  yesterday 
that  the  Speaker  indicated  that  he  ex- 
pected that  the  tie  would  be  broken  very 
soon  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  housing  bill  is  important  to  our 
Nation's  economy.  Every  day's  delay  on 
this  legislation  is  harmful.  The  bill 
means  Jobs  for  unemployed  workmen  in 
our  country.  It  means  improved  college 
housing.  It  means  better  homes,  fewer 
slums  and  an  Increased  gross  national 
product. 

This  week  I  receive  another  letter  urg- 
ing that  the  housing  bill  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  action.  I  have  received 
many  such  letters. 

-This  letter  came  from  Dr.  O.  Mere- 
dith Wilson,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  in  Eugene. 

Dr.  Wilson  writes,  in  part: 

We  have  been  disturbed  by  discovery  that 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  refused  to  clear  the  college 
bousing  bill  for  consideration. 

This  university,  with  other  Institutions  in 
the  State  system  of  higher  education  here  in 
Oregon,  has  made  application  for  housing 
loans  under  the  bill.  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  fellow  institutions 
throughout  the  country  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  housing  bill  much  more  di- 
rectly than  we.  In  our  Judgment,  it  is  one 
of  the  ways  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  education  without  any  threat 
to  local  autonomy  and  with  considerable 
help  for  the  development  of  schools  during 
a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 

Dr.  Wilson  urges  the  earliest  possible 
action  and  so  do  I. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  SILER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
Towing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Round.  31] 

Andersen.  Davis.  Tenn.  MUler.  M.T. 

Minn.  Dlggs  PerklDS 

Ashley  Downing  RandaU 

Barry  Glenn  Ray 

Bonner  Hoffman.  Mich.  Rivers,  S.C. 

Brewster  Holifleld  Roberts 

Buckley  Jensen  Tollefson 

Btjah  Kllbum  Wrstland 

Carter  King,  Calif.  Whltten 

Casey  McMillan 

Cooiey  McSween 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  400 
Members  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REREPERENCE    OP   CERTAIN    BILLS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
H.R.  3244  and  H.R.  3991  for  the  relief 
of  Harold  N.  Ward  be  rereferred  from 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF  1937.  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT TAX  ACT.  AND  THE 
RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN- 
SURANCE ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  248  and  ask  for  its 
linmedlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conuideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5610) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  the  RiUlroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
so  as  to  provide  increases  in  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5610  Is  of  direct  and 
in  many  cases  of  vital  importance  to 
some  2  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
their  families.  These  include  railroad 
men  and  women  of  America,  actively 
employed  by  railroads  and  also  the  re- 
tired and  unemployed.  These  people 
have  been  patiently  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  legislation  for  several 
years. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation 
has  been  devastating  on  the  retired  citi- 
zen during  the  last  few  years.  The  un- 
employed railroad  workers,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  h&s  been  shut 
out  of  the  market  for  most  of  life's  ordi- 
nary conveniences  by  reason  of  condi- 
tions beyond  his  or  her  control. 

During  the  85th  session  of  Congress, 
the  railroad  retirement  legislation  was 
postponed  and  inexcusably  neglected.  A 
great  number  of  our  Members  constantly 
fought  to  secure  favorable  action  on  rail- 
road retirement  legislation  but  to  no 
avail.  The  time  has  finally  arrived  for 
the  Congress  to  act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is.  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  strengthen  and  place 
on  a  sound  self-supporting  basis  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  the  raUroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  system. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  should 
acquaint  himself  with  all  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5610.  The  bill  has  outstanding 
merits  and  it  also  contains  several  pro- 
visions  which  are  highly  detrimental  to 
the  railroad  workers  and  their  families. 


The  most  important  provisiotis  of  H.R. 
5610,  as  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  are  these : 

Pirst.  It  would  generally  increase  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  by  10  percent. 
It  would  also  liberalize  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  in  several  minor  ways. 

Second.  The  bill  would  raise  the  rates 
for  railroad  retirement  taxes.  These 
taxe.s  are  levied  equally  on  railroad  em- 
ployes and  on  the  railroads  themselves. 
At  present,  both  sides  pay  at  the  rate  of 
6'4  percent  of  each  employee's  compen- 
sation up  to  $350  a  month.  The  bill  would 
raise  this  tax  rate  to  6^4  percent  from 
date  of  enactment  to  the  beginning  of 
1962.  Thereafter,  the  rate  would  go  to 
7^4  percent.  Also,  if  in  future  years,  the 
scheduled  increases  in  social  security 
taxes  go  into  effect,  similar  increases 
would  also  be  imposed  in  railroad  retire- 
ment taxes.  Moreover,  the  bill  raises  the 
taxable  earnings  base  from  $350  to  $400 
a  month,  effective  with  enactment. 

Third.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  daily  rate  for  railroad  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  benefits  by 
roughly  20  percent.  It  would  extend  to 
unemployed  railroaders  the  same  type  of 
limited  emergency  prolongation  of  bene- 
fits that  we  voted  for  other  unemployed 
workers  last  year.  Jobless  railroaders 
did  not  benefit  from  that  emergency  leg- 
islation last  year. 

Pourth.  The  bill  would  increase  the  tax 
ceiling  for  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance from  3  to  3 1^  percent  and  make 
other  provisions  needed  to  save  this  un- 
employment insurance  fund  from  bank- 
ruptcy. These  taxes,  in  contrast  to  the 
railroad  retirement  taxes,  are  paid  solely 
by  the  railroads. 

Pifth.  H.R.  5610  would  curtail  or 
abolish  certain  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness benefits  presently  enjoyed  by  the 
railroad  workers.  The  committee  report 
estimates  the  value  of  these  curtailments 
at  $21.4  million  a  year.  The  workers 
would  lose  that  amount,  the  railroads 
would  gain  it. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  In  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  make  two  general 
comments: 

First.  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
benefit  bill  we  are  asked  to  discuss  will 
not  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  one  penny. 

Second.  This  bill  reminds  us  that  the 
railroads  and  their  workers  are  not  xm- 
der  the  general  social  security  and  un- 
employment insurance  system.  Instead, 
they  have  a  special  system  of  their  own. 
This  system  is  approved  alike  by  spokes- 
men for  the  railroads  and  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

In  some  ways,  the  railroad  system  Is 
more  liberal  than  the  general  social  in- 
surance system;  it  is  also  more  costly. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  development. 
I  believe,  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  for  many  years,  through  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  has  imposed  special 
restrictions  on  collective  bargaining  and 
the  right  to  strike  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  result,  while  organized  workers  in 
other  industries  have  won  supplemental 
pensions  and  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness benefits  directly  from  their  own  in- 
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dustrles — often  by  lengthy  strikes — the 
railroad  workers  and  their  unions  have 
turned  more  often  to  the  legislative  path 
to  secure  some  of  Uie  same  gains. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  very  brief  inter- 
view of  the  legislative  history  behind 
II  R.  5610.  This  starts  in  the  year  1956. 
when  the  Congress  voted  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  most  railroad  retirement  sm- 
nuities.  However,  Congress  then  pro- 
vided no  Increase  in  the  tax  rate  to  pay 
for  those  higher  benefits. 

At  that  time,  spokesmen  for  both  the 
railway  brotherhoc»ds  and  the  industry 
assured  Members  that  they  would  sup- 
port the  needed  tax  increases  in  the  next 
Congress.  President  BUsenhower  signed 
the  1956  act  on  tlie  understanding,  he 
said,  that  the  needed  financing  would  be 
forthcoming. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  railway 
brotherhoods  came  to  Congress  with  a 
bill  which  might  be  called  the  grand- 
daddy  of  the  present  H.R.  5610.  How- 
ever, the  grandparent  was  quite  a  bit 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
present  offspring.  H.R.  5610. 

The  1957  bill  provided  a  further  10 
percent  increase  in  retirement  benefits. 
to  relieve  retirees  from  the  effects  of  the 
constantly  rising  cost  of  living.  It  pro- 
vided for  tax  increases  on  the  employees 
and  the  railroads  to  pay  for  both  the 

1956  rise  in  benefits  and  the  new  rise.  It 
also  provided  for  a  rise  in  the  daily  rate 
of  unemployment  benefits.  Broadly 
speaking,  in  these  various  respects,  the 

1957  bill  was  not  greatly  different  from 
our  present  H.R.  5610. 

However,  the  1957  bill  also  contained  a 
major  section  desipned  to  meet  the  fast 
growing  problem  ol  long-service  railroad 
employees  being  thrown  out  on  the 
streets  because  of  increasing  automation 
and  declining  pas.senger  traffic  on  the 
railroads.  This  section  of  the  1957  bill 
provided  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits ranging  up  to  4^4  years  for  railroaid 
employees  with  20  years  or  more  of  serv- 
ice who  were  laid  off  and  unable  to  find 
new  work  for  that  long  a  period. 

For  various  reas<ms,  which  I  need  not 
detail  here,  that  1957  bill  did  not  emerge 
from  the  committees  In  either  Chamber 
in  1957.  Nor  did  it  emerge  In  1958  vmtil 
near  the  end  of  the  session. 

When  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  did  report  out 
that  bill  last  summer.  It  cut  down 
sharply  on  the  proposal  for  extended  un- 
employment benefits.  Last  year's  com- 
mittee bill  provided  such  extended  bene- 
fits for  just  13  weeks  for  lald-cff  em- 
ployees With  10  to  15  years  of  service,  and 
26  weeks  for  lald-oll  employees  with  15  or 
more  years  of  service. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session, 
that  committee  bill  was  not  granted  a 
rule.  In  the  other  chamber,  however,  a 
vote  was  taken  last  summer  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  The  Senate, 
by  a  large  majority  then  cpproved  a  bill 
also  limiting  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  the  13-  and  26-week 
periods. 

An  attempt  to  bring  the  Senate  bill  to 

the  fioor  of  this  House  was  defeated  by 

an   objection.     Thus   Members   of   the 
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House  In  the  85th  Congress  had  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  matter. 

This  year,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  senior  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  and  nu- 
merous other  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
troduced bills  substantially  identical  to 
the  measure  that  passed  the  other  Cham- 
ber last  summer. 

Members  will  note,  however,  that  the 
bin  reported  from  the  committee  tills 
year,  that  is.  H.R.  5610,  was  still  further 
changed.  The  two  most  important 
changes.  I  should  say,  are: 

First.  H.R.  5610  has  dropped  com- 
pletely the  idea  of  a  regular  system  of 
extended  unemployment  benefits  for 
long-service  railroad  workers.  The  4*,^- 
year  proposal  went  out  last  year.  Now 
the  13  to  26  weeks  are  gone  too.  Nothing 
whatever  of  the  former  bill's  provisions 
on  this  problem  is  left  in  H  R.  5610. 

Second.  H  R.  5610  cuts  back  or  abol- 
ishes already  existing  unemployment 
and  sickness  benefits  in  ceitain  cases. 
The  committee  bill  last  year  did  not  do 
that.  I  note  also  that  a  minority  of  the 
committee,  consisting  of  11  members, 
have  announced  their  opposition  to  H  Jl. 
5C10  and  their  continued  support  of  the 
bills,  including  H.R.  1012  introduced 
earlier  in  this  session.  This  rule  should 
be  adopted  and  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers after  debate  will  substitute  H.R. 
1012  for  the  pending  bill. 

Thus  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  con- 
troversial subject.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
now  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. What  I  do  wish  to  urge  on 
the  House  is  that  it  is  high  time  we 
reach  some  conclusion  on  this  matter. 

Extended  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  Cooamittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  All  parties  have  been  heard. 
Two  million  Americans  and  their  families 
have  been  waiting  long  years  for  us  to 
act.  Many  of  these  folks,  whether  re- 
tired or  unemployed,  are  in  real  need. 
We  owe  them,  at  the  very  least,  a  de- 
cision on  this  legislation. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
yield  30  minutes  to  my  colleague  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois  IMr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  explained  that  this  is  an  open 
rule,  providmg  for  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  for  amendments  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  and  for  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Last  year  this  body  passed  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958  by  the  vote  of  348 
to  2.  We  realized  that  the  railroads 
were  in  serious  financial  trouble,  caused 
mostly  by  conditions  over  which  they 
themselves  had  no  control.  As  a  result 
of  our  action,  the  railroads  were  able  to 
repair  old  equipment,  to  purchase  new 
equipment,  and  to  give  employment  that 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  able 

to  do. 

While  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
dealt  for  the  most  part,  perhaps,  with 
railroad  problems  said  came  to  be  known 
by  some  as  the  railroad  bill,  its  provi- 


sions were  not  by  any  means  designed 
for  the  assistance,  development,  and 
welfare  of  the  railroads  alone.  It  was 
needed  by  and  it  benefited  all  forms  of 
regulated,  common-carrier  transport — it 
was  needed  by  and  benefited  shippers 
and  consumers,  and  the  public  generally. 
Interest  in  that  bill  was  highlighted,  it 
is  true,  by  the  plight  of  the  railroad 
industry — especially  certain  parts  of  that 
industry — but  an  equally  serious  prob- 
lem was  posed  by  the  weakening  of  our 
entire  r^rulated.  or  common-carrier, 
system  of  transportation. 

I  believe  all  will  agree  that  the  rail- 
roads are  still  in  serious  financial  trouble, 
especially  the  eastern  railroads.  We 
must  be  realistic  as  to  just  how  much 
of  an  added  tax  burden  the  railroads  can 
stand.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
withstand  the  impact  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  5610 — but  those  pro- 
visions are  much  to  be  desired  over  the 
provisions  of  HJR.  1012. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  to  pass  some  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment  insurance,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  favorably  report- 
ing H.R.  5610  which  was  reported  after 
the  committee  held  lengthy  public  hear- 
ings in  lieu  of  HJl.  1012. 

The  bill  presently  before  us — which.  I 
reiterate,  is  a  better  bill  than  Hil.  1012— 
would  add  an  immediate  payroll  tax 
increase  paid  by  the  railroads — of  about 
$100  million  a  year.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  future  tax  increases  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  would  eventually  add 
approximately  $225  million  to  the  rail- 
roads' payroll  taxes. 

One  must  not  forget  that  these  added 
tax  burdens  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  affect  the  railroads  solely — the 
railroads'  comi>etitor8  are  not  affected. 
One  would  not  have  to  be  an  Einstein 
to  know  that  tliese  added  tax  burdens  of 
hundreds  of  milliona  of  dollars  a  year 
must  inevitable'  result  in  loss  of  raUroad 
jobs,  purchase  of  fewer  new  cars  and 
loccnnotives.  reduced  maintenance  of 
property  and  equiiunent,  and  less  trans- 
portation service. 

I  feel  that  this  country  needs  a  rail- 
road system,  and  I  would  like  to  pre- 
serve it. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  placing 
additional  financial  burdens  on  them  will 
eventually  put  them  out  of  the  picture 
entirely. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiSK]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
honor  to  rise  today  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  and  the  Nation  to  our 
country's  pioneer  and  longest  celebrated 
event  honoring  a  great  food  industry — 
the  50th  annual  celebration  of  National 
Raisin  Week  on  May  3  through  9. 
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This  Important  aRricultural  industry 
Is  centered  aroimd  Fresno,  Calif.,  In  the 
district  I  represent.  The  great,  fertile 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  pro- 
duces almost  all  the  raisins  grown  In  the 
United  States  and  about  one-half  of  the 
world's  supply.  Through  the  years, 
raisins  have  contributed  greatly  to  Cali- 
fornia's economy.  Since  1851,  thousands 
of  our  farmers  have  depended  on  the 
stability  and  vigor  of  the  raisin  industry. 
Prom  a  500-ton  crop  in  1878.  the  industry 
has  grown  to  an  average  in  current  years 
of  about  220,000  tons,  with  a  flrst  sale 
value  of  around  $40  million.  Some 
100.000  persons,  including  growers, 
processors,  employees  and  their  families, 
depend  upon  this  income,  and  their  pur- 
chases from  stores  and  all  the  people 
with  whom  they  do  business  spreads  the 
amount  throughout  the  economy  of  the 
State. 

Raisins  are  a  versatile  food,  with  a 
great  variety  of  uses  to  provide  fine  flavor 
and  quick  energy,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  food  products.  Current 
research  by  the  industry  and  by  Govern- 
ment is  ever  widening  and  broadening 
uses  and  opening  new  markets. 

Our  raisin  Industry  is  progressive  and 
Is  quick  to  adopt  means  of  helping  itself. 
It  was  one  of  the  flrst  agricultural  indus- 
tries to  broaden  and  stabilize  its  markets 
by  nationwide  advertising,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  will  recall  the  pictured  and 
printed  question:  "Had  your  iron  to- 
day?" 

The  raisin  Industry  has  stabilized  Itself 
and  taken  effective  steps  to  reopen  for- 
eign markets  under  a  national  marketing 
order,  and,  in  addition,  Is  carrying  on  an 
effective  and  continuing  market  promo- 
tion program  under  the  direction  of  the 
California   Raisin  Advisory  Board,   or- 
ganized under  a  California  State  market- 
ing  order.     It   has   adopted   the  most 
modem  methods  of  culture,  processing 
and  packing.    This  progressive  and  cre- 
ative attitude  is   helping  solve  surplus 
problems  in  this  Industry,  and  I  think 
the  same  principles  will  work  equally  well 
in    other    agricultural    flelds    in    which 
there  may  be  periodic  surpluses.  If  the 
Congress  will  provide  the  proper  climate 
by  urgently  needed   amendments   and 
improvements  to  our  marketing   order 
machinery.    Incidentally,  this  year  there 
is  a  short  crop,  and  raisins  are  scarce. 
I  advise  you  to  provide  for  your  needs 
while  they  are  available. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  week  we  look  back  on  the 
flrst  observance  of  National  Raisin 
Week  50  years  ago.  In  1909  the  event 
was  celebrated  locally  in  the  streets  of 
Fresno,  raisin  capitol  of  the  world,  with 
a  parade  and  auto  races.  The  races, 
held  on  a  steeply  banked  board  track, 
were  record  breaking  events.  Famous 
drivers  of  the  era  included  Barney  Old- 
fleld,  Ralph  DePalma  and  many  other 
pioneer  drivers.  Parade  floats  were  the 
most  magnificent  and  costly  of  the  day, 
some  of  them  costing  more  than  $10,000. 
The  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
are  proud  of  their  most  distinctive  prod- 
uct, which  Is  of  worldwide  reputation  for 
its  golden  goodness  and  they  Invite  the 
Nation  and  the  world  to  Join  with  them 
during  the  coming  week  in  marking  the 


golden  anniversary  of  the  granddaddy  of 
all  food  industry  'weeks." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  with  me  and  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict in  our  observance  of  National  Raisin 
Week,  honoring  a  great  and  progressive 
agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   HARRIS.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consic'eration 
of  the  bUl   (H.R.   5610)   to  amend  the 
Railroad   Retirement  Act  of   1937,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
so  as  to  provide  increases  in  benefits, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5610,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  is  pre- 
senting to  you,  as  you  were  advised  a 
moment  ago  during  the  discussion  of  the 
rule,  the  bill,  H.R.  5610,  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  Insert  a  full 
and  detailed  explanation  of  this  bill  in 
the  Record  and  will  undertake  then  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  the  problems  in  connection 
therewith. 

First,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
no  one  here  Is  more  aware  of  the  Inter- 
est in  this  legislation  than  I.  No  one 
here  realizes  and  understands  more  than 
I  the  controversial  nature  of  It.  No  one 
here  knows  better  than  I  or  any  other 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  as  well  as  some 
of  the  claims  and  contentions  that  have 
been  made  by  those  who  have  varsring 
viewpoints.  Because  of  that.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  the  Indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  listen  to  me  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  explain  pre- 
cisely the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
We  have  had  numerous  r)eople  call  on 
us  and  explain  to  us  the  problem  that 
we  have  here  from  their  own  viewpoint, 
and  certainly  in  their  own  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  complicated  bill.  In  such  a 
program  of  social  insurance  benefits,  it 
is  necessarily  complicated.  There  Is  a 
lot  involved  here.  I  trust  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  endeavor  to  fol- 
low me  as  I  explain  this  problem  be- 
cause I  fear  that  some  of  us  might  have 
been  influenced  by  certain  efforts  that 
have  been  exerted  on  the  part  of  vari- 
ous people. 

In  the  flrst  place,  let  me  take  you 
back  to  1951.  This  Congress,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  finest  and  the  best 
Railroad    Retirement    and    Unemploy- 


ment Insiutmce  Acts,  extended  bene- 
fits— both  retirement  benefits  and 
unemployment  Insurance  and  sickness 
benefits — to  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
road Industry.  At  that  time  there  were 
approximately  1.400,000  employees  In  the 
Industry.  In  1951,  this  Congress  ex- 
tended and  liberalized  the  benefits  not 
only  to  the  retired  railroad  employees 
themselves  and  those  who  become  un- 
employed but  also  to  dependents  in- 
cluding the  spouse  and  the  widow  and 
other  surviving  dependents  of  the  rail- 
road employee.  In  doing  so,  we  inte- 
grated the  rallr(>ad  retirement  program 
with  the  social  security  program.  That 
was  in  1951.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  In  effect  a  reinsurance  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  program  imder  social 
security.  There  Is  a  transfer  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  which  railroad 
employees  and  their  employers  would 
have  had  to  pay  if  they  were  covered  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  In  return 
there  is  a  reverse  transfer  of  fimds 
which  represent  the  benefits  which 
social  security  would  have  had  to  pay 
these  employees. 

Under  the  retirement  program  there 
are  today  some  725,000  Individuals  who 
are  drawing  benefits  from  the  railroad 
retirement  fund. 

Today,  because  of  technology,  because 
of  business  conditions,  because  of  com- 
petitive conditions  that  exist  in  the 
transportation  industry,  of  which  we  all 
know,  the  railroad  industry  has  been 
losing  some  of  Its  business.  In  fact.  It 
has  not  been  keeping  up,  p>ercentage- 
wise.  with  the  total  volume  of  freight 
and  passenger  service,  and  today  there 
has  been  a  reduction  In  the  total  rolls 
of  employment  in  the  railroad  industry 
from  1.400.000  employees  in  1950  to  810,- 
000  employees  a  few  months  ago.  In 
other  words.  In  less  than  10  years  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees  In  the  railroad  industry  oX 
some  600.000. 

I  present  that  to  you  as  a  very  serious 
situation.  To  me  that  Is  a  very  bad  sit- 
uation for  the  railroad  industry,  which 
is  the  basic  transportation  system  of  this 
country.  Everybody  knows  we  have  got 
to  maintain  the  railroads.  Service  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  our  na- 
tional defense  requires  it. 

Last  year,  realizing  the  terrific  condi- 
tion that  was  presented  to  the  Congress, 
we  tried  to  do  something  to  stabilize  the 
railroad  Industry.  That  is  a  problem 
which  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Congress 
considered  for  5  years  before  we  passed 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  to  try 
to  help  the  railroad  Industry. 

In  1956.  realizing  that  it  wac  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
the  Congress  Increased  the  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  by  10  percent.  We  did 
not  provide  for  the  financing  of  this 
increase.  When  we  increased  the  bene- 
fits by  10  percent  we  also  increased  the 
long-term  actuarial  deficit  to  $169  mil- 
lion a  year  on  a  net  level  basis.  Today 
the  actuarial  deficiency  is  $213  million 
a  year  on  a  net  level  cost  basis.  The 
Congress  and  the  railway  brotherhoods 
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agreed  at  ttiat  time  that  we  would  pro- 
vide Increased 'taxes  to  take  care  of  the 
deficiency  In  the  retirement  account,  and 
that  In  1957  we  would  come  back  and 
make  up  the  deficit. 

There  is  one  thing  everybody  agrees 
to  regardless  of  all  the  controversy  in 
this  program,  and  that  Is  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  actuarially  sound 
fund  in  the  retirement  program.  There 
are  too  many  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  this  fluid.  The  President,  when 
he  signed  the  bill  In  1956.  made  a  state- 
ment urging  the  Congress  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  1957. 

In  1957  a  bUl.  H.R.  4353.  was  intro- 
duced in  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mitment made  by  all  of  us.  There  were 
further  liberalizing  proposals  in  the  bill, 
including  both  retirement  benefits  and 
unemplojrment  benefits. 

The  committee  was  prepared  to  take 
action  on  the  pending  bill  but  was  re- 
quested to  defer  such  action,  pending 
the  outcome  of  a  separate  bill — H.R. 
5551.  B5th  Congress — pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means,  which 
provided  for  the  exclusion  of  employee 
retirement  taxes  from  gross  income  for 
purposes  of  the  employee's  income  tax 
and  from  withholding  at  the  source. 
Therefore,  no  bill  was  reported  by  the 
committee  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

In  the  interim  the  1958  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  gave  a  7- 
percent  Increase  In  retirement  benefits 
and  survivor  benefits.  Many  retired  an- 
nuitants and  survivors  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  system  received  the 
benefit  of  that  increase  under  social  se- 
curity In  addition  to  the  10  percent 
prior  to  that  time.  This  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  social  security  minimimi 
guaranty  provision  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  provides  that  in  no  case 
will  monthly  benefits  payable  to  retired 
employees  and  their  wives  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  such  employees  be  less  than 
the  amounts  the  social  security  system 
would  pay  them  if  railroad  employment 
were  covered  by  that  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  last  year 
when  It  became  so  apparent  that  H.R. 
5551  would  not  pass,  the  committee  at 
the  urging  of  those  interested,  endeav- 
ored to  report  a  bilL  We  reported  a 
bill  that  would  have  provided  an  addi- 
tional Increase  of  7  percent  In  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits,  and  that 
would  have  liberalized  and  increased 
benefits  under  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program.  That  would  have  made 
the  retirement  and  unemployment  in- 
siu-ance  funds  sound  by  increasing  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  both  by  the  rai- 
ployers  and  the  employees  in  the  case  of 
retirement  and  by  employers  in  case  of 
the  unemplojrment  insurance  programs. 
That  was  at  the  close  of  the  session.  It 
would  have  granted  in  addition  there- 
to a  20  percent  increase  in  the  daily 
b^iefit  rates  for  unemployment  and  for 
sickness.  It  would  have  extended  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  the  less  than  10-year 
employees  13  additional  weeks  of  unem- 
plojrment benefits;  to  those  from  10  to 
15  years  of  service  13  permanent  addi- 
tional weeks  of  extended  unemployment 
benefits;  and  those  who  were  employed 


longer  than  15  years  a  total  of  26  addi- 
tional weeks  of  extended  unemployment 
benefits  which  would  make  a  total  of  52 
weeks  of  unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  this  group  of  workers  with  15 
or  more  years  of  service. 

As  you  know,  there  was  a  logjam  that 
came  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  meantime,  the  other  body 
had  reported  a  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  came  over  and  talked 
to  me  and  some  others  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  was  an  effort  to  try 
to  overcome  some  of  the  controversies, 
because  neither  side  liked  it.  The  rail- 
way brotherhoods  did  not  like  it. 

The  railroads  did  not  like  it.  But  we 
were  trying  to  work  out  something.  So 
we  agreed  that  we  would  undertake  to 
work  out  this  modification  or  compro- 
mise. But  when  the  bill  came  over  from 
the  other  body  it  was  tacked  on  to  a  bill 
amending  the  Longshoreman's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  which 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  this 
program.  It  was  an  honest  attempt  to 
try  to  get  something  through,  but  it  was 
blocked  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
So  the  whole  thing  died  without  any- 
thing being  done. 

At  the  outset  of  the  present  Congress, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  rein- 
troduced the  bill  which  became  H.R. 
1012,  the  one  you  heard  so  much  about. 
We  held  hearings  on  that  bilL  We  had 
executive  sessions.  The  original  bill  in- 
troduced had  a  retroactive  date  for  both 
benefit  and  tax  payments  to  January  1, 
1959.  But  we  all  knew  this  could  not 
work,  that  you  cannot  go  back  to  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year  and  collect  taxes  from 
p>eople  who  are  not  now  working  in  the 
industry.  There  has  been  a  turnover  of 
something  like  20,000  a  month  that  have 
gone  from  the  railroad  industry  to  some 
other  work,  or  for  some  reason  are  not 
any  longer  working  for  the  industry. 
Therefore,  you  cannot  go  back  to  Janu- 
ary 1  and  collect  taxes  from  somebody 
who  does  not  work  there  any  more.  So 
it  becomes  a  practical  situation.  There- 
fore, the  committee  changed  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  bill,  so  that  it  would 
take  effect  on  the  first  month  following 
46  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
which  gives  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  the  railioad  industry  a 
chance  to  take  care  of  the  paperwork 
in  order  to  make  these  payments  to  the 
employees. 

The  retirement  and  taxing  provisions 
of  this  bill,  both  the  10  percent  increase 
and  the  amount  of  increased  payments 
for  both  employer  and  employee,  are 
identical,  with  the  proposal  in  H.R.  1012 
as  it  was  originally  proposed. 

We  have  a  bill  here,  H.R.  5610,  that  in 
the  first  place  grants  another  10  percent 
increase  to  the  retired  employees.  That 
is  what  most  of  these  people  all  over 
the  Nation  have  been  writing  us  about. 
They  are  interested  in  some  increase  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
So,  therefore,  there  is  no  controversy 
over  that  phase  of  It.  There  is  no  con- 
troversy over  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  because  both 
bills  are  identical  in  this  respect. 

Part  3  of  this  bill  is  the  part  that  Is  in 
controversy.     That    part   contains    the 


amendments  to  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  The  committee 
read  the  bill  paragraph  by  paragraph 
and  went  over  a  lot  of  these  things  that 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  over  a  period  of  j^ars  and 
considered  to  be  abuses.  The  committee 
has  worked  its  will  and  considered  every- 
one of  these  proposals.  It  has  turned 
down  many  of  them  as  not  being  in  the 
best  interest,  but  It  did  adopt  amend- 
ments that  would  affect  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  in  five  principal 
respects.    These  are: 

First.  The  committee  bill  provides  for 
extended,  retroactive,  temporary  unem- 
ployment benefits  of  13  additional  weeks 
to  all  employees,  regardless  of  length  of 
service,  who  had  exhausted,  during  last 
year's  recession,  their  rights  to  normal 
imemployment  benefits  under  present 
law,  which  could  be  as  much  as  130  com- 
pensable days,  or  26  weeks  in  a  benefit 
year.  These  temporary  benefits  are  the 
same  as  those  generally  provided  for  all 
other  industries  by  the  Temporary  Un- 
emplojrment Compensation  Act  of  1958. 
H  Jl.  1012  would  provide  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  benefits  of  13  additional  weeks 
to  employees  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service,  a  permanent  extension  of  13 
weeks  to  employees  ^ith  10  to  15  years 
of  service,  and  a  permanent  extension  of 
26  weeks  to  employees  with  15  or  more 
years  of  service,  provided  they  meet  cer- 
tain eligibility  conditions  specified  in  the 
bUl. 

Second.  The  committee  bill  eliminates 
the  payment  of  maternity  benefits, 
whereas  H.R.  1012  does  not  change  exist- 
ing law  wliich  provides  for  maternity 
benefits. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  would  dis- 
qualify an  employee  for  unemployment 
and  sickness  benefits  if  he  leaves  his  rail- 
road job  voluntarily  without  good  cause, 
and  for  unemployment  benefits  if  he  is 
discharged  or  suspended  for  misconduct 
related  to  his  work.  In  the  case  of  volun- 
tary quits  or  discharges  the  disqualifica- 
tion would  end  when  he  has  returned  to 
work  for  a  railroad  and  has  worked  at 
least  20  days.  In  the  case  of  suspension 
the  disqualification  would  end  when  the 
period  of  suspension  ends. 

HJl.  1012  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law  which  permits  an  employee  who 
quits  voluntarily  without  good  cause  to 
claim  unemployment  benefits  after  a  30- 
day  disqualification,  and  sickness  bene- 
fits immediately,  and  permits  an  em- 
ployee discharged  or  suspended  for  mis- 
conduct to  claim  unemployment  bene- 
fits immediately. 

Fourth.  The  committee  bill  provides 
that  an  employee  cannot  claim  sickness 
benefits  for  any  period  which  is  more 
than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which  he 
last  worked  in  the  railroad  industry. 
Other  slight  modifications  are  proposed 
in  the  sickness  benefit  program.  H.R. 
1012  makes  no  change  in  existing  law  im- 
der which  an  employee  who  has  left  the 
railroad  industry  may,  nevertheless, 
claim  sickness  benefits  which  could  be 
as  much  as  130  c(xnpensable  days  or  26 
weeks  during  the  benefit  year. 

Fifth.  The  committee  bill  does  not 
change  existing  law  which  provides  that 
unemployment  benefits  may  be  paid  for 
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only  7  out  of  14  days  in  the  first  regis- 
tration period  (consisting  of  14  days) 
in  a  new  benefit  year.  H.R.  1012  would 
provide  for  10  compensable  days  during 
the  first  registration  period,  the  same  as 
the  law  now  provides  for  subsequent 
registration  periods. 

Both  the  committee  bill  and  H.R.  1012 
provide  for  an  average  increase  of  20 
percent  in  the  dally  benefit  rates  for 
unemployment  and  for  sickness. 

Both  bills  provide  for  a  maximum  tax 
rate  of  3  Vi  percent  of  payroll  up  to  $400 
a  month  for  each  employee  paid  only 
by  the  railroad  industry  to  finance  the 
unemployment  and  sickness  insurance 
programs,  which  is  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent more  than  is  required  under  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  table  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  that  was  written  into  H.R. 
5610  is  exactly  the  same  table  of  benefits 
that  was  introduced  originally  in  H.R. 
1012;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  the  same  table  of 
daily  benefit  rates  that  we  have  had  be- 
fore us  now  for  the  last  3  years  in  trying 
to  resolve  this  matter. 

The  committee  considered  extended 
benefits,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  and 
the  action  of  this  Congress,  was  given 
13  additional  weeks  of  imemployment 
compensation  on  a  temporary  basis,  it 
was  decided  that  everybody  in  the  rail- 
road industry  should  have  the  same 
thing.  So,  the  committee  then  adopted 
an  amendment  that  would  give  13  addi- 
tional weeks  of  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  on  a  temporary  basis  to  those 
who  became  unemployed  from  June  1, 
1958,  until  April  of  this  year.  That  is 
precisely  the  same  program  that  was 
presented  to  the  employees  and  for  the 
employees  of  all  other  industries 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Now,  someone  said  that  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  do  to  the  employees.  Let  me 
show  you  the  difference  in  costs  between 
H.R.  5610  and  H.R.  1012.  Thirteen 
additional  weeks  on  a  temporary  basis, 
to  all  unemployed  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try, would  cost  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion. In  H.R.  1012  the  extended  unem- 
ployment benefit  program  would  cost 
$13^  million  a  year  for  men  with  10  or 
more  years  of  service  and  from  $15  mil- 
lion to  $18  million  to  provide  the  tempo- 
rary unemplosrment  benefits  for  men 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  as  some  have 
said  in  a  letter  that  you  have  received, 
that  the  committee  has  slaughtered  the 
bill.  We  do  not  believe,  as  was  stated 
In  a  letter  from  the  railroad  industry, 
the  other  side,  that  the  committee  has 
slaughtered  the  industry.  We  do  not 
feel  that  at  all.  We  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  its  will  and,  from  all 
the  evidence  it  heard  and  the  facts  es- 
tablished in  the  record  of  the  committee, 
has  worked  out  a  bill  that  is  fair  and 
reasonable  and  one  that  will  do  some 


good.    And  yet  it  will  get  rid  of  certain 
abiises. 

Now,  what  are  those  abuses?  In  addi- 
tion to  the  extended  benefit  differences 
that  I  have  explained,  there  are  four 
other  differences  in  the  bill.  Ever  since 
the  1948  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  there  has 
been  a  controversy  over  what  is  referred 
to  as  maternity  benefits.  That  is  a 
rather  delicate  subject  to  discuss,  but  yet 
an  important  one.  And  I  hope  no  one 
accuses  me  or  the  committee  of  being 
against  motherhood  on  this,  but  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  this  over  a  period 
of  time  that  I  think  it  important  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Under  the  present  program  adopted  in 
1949  a  woman  who  is  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry and  who  becomes  pregnant  is 
automatically  entitled  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  prior  to  the  birth  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  following  the  birth. 
That  can  go  up  to  a  maximum  of  130 
days.  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  re- 
ports of  abuses. 

What  the  committee  did  was  to  strike 
that  automatic  entitlement  and  left  it  in 
the  sickness  and  benefit  program.  In 
other  words,  if  a  woman  is  sick  or  ill 
from  pregnancy,  she  gets  the  benefits 
she  is  entitled  to  have  under  the  sickness 
program.  If  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
she  is  ill  because  of  that  condition  or 
situation  and  it  is  shown  in  the  regular 
way,  then  she  is  entitled  to  draw  that 
benefit. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  give  us  any  idea  whether 
or  not  the  particular  types  of  occupation 
which  the  women  fill  would  endanger 
them,  whether  they  were  ill  or  not.  If 
they  were  pregnant? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Usually  they  are  office 
employees. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  the  numbers  or  types  of  ofBce  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  do  not  believe  we 
had  information  broken  down  to  show 
the  numbers,  as  to  whether  they  were 
typists  or  bookkeepers  or  secretaries, 
and  so  forth.  But  I  would  say  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  would  be  office  em- 
ployees. There  are  some  4,000  such  cases 
a  year;  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  that  fig- 
ure. That  is.  that  number  have  received 
such  benefits  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$3.5  million  a  year. 

That  is  the  second  of  the  differences, 
although  I  do  not  call  them  the  major 
differences.  I  think  there  is  only  one 
real  major  difference  here,  and  that  is 
the  extended  unemployment  benefits, 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  and 
whether  we  can  afford  to  provide  on  a 
permanent  basis  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $13.5  million  a  year  which  will  have 
to  be  financed  probably  from  increased 
freight  rates,  which  your  people  and 
mine  are  going  to  have  to  pay.  It  has 
to  be  made  up  because  only  the  rail- 
road industry  pays  it.  We  are  increas- 
ing the  tax  on  the  railroad  industry 


from  3  to  3^  percent  of  the  pasrroU. 
If  we  give  all  of  the  benefits  provided 
in  H.R.  1012,  you  might  as  well  make  up 
your  minds  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  increase  the  tax  to  4  percent.  It 
will  be  necessary  because  the  fund  is 
depleted.  By  June  of  this  year  there 
will  not  be  enough  money  in  that  fund 
to  pay  the  unemployed  and  sick  what 
they  are  entitled  to  have  unless  we  do 
something  about  restoring  it  in  some 
way.  So  in  order  to  meet  that  we  have 
provided  an  amendment  here  that  the 
Board  can  borrow  from  the  retirement 
fimd  on  a  temporary  basis  such  fimds 
as  are  necessary  to  make  those  pay- 
ments for  imemployment  and  sickness 
claims.  That  is  just  how  serious  it  Is. 
We  talk  about  increased  benefits.  I 
am  for  liberalizing  them  all  we  can.  I 
like  to  see  these  people  get  those  bene- 
fits. But  I  also  feel  there  Is  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  money  being  there  when 
they  are  entitled  to  have  it.  If  there 
are  no  funds  to  pay  for  those  benefits, 
you  are  going  to  get  some  of  the  most 
stinging  rebukes  from  your  constituents 
for  providing  an  unsound  program.  To 
me  that  is  the  one  big  issue,  and  we  just 
have  to  face  it. 

One  of  the  most  highly  controversial 
differences  in  the  two  bills  is  the  pro- 
posal dealing  with  voluntary  quits.  Un- 
der the  present  law  a  p>erson  working  in 
the  railroad  industry  can  walk  off  his 
job,  quit,  with  no  intention  of  ever  re- 
turning, and  that  is  done  on  some  oc- 
casions. He  stays  out  for  30  days,  makes 
his  application,  and  then  draws  his  full 
maximum  unemployment  benefits  if  he 
remains  unemployed.  Under  the  law  he 
is  entitled  to  it,  and  they  do  it. 

The  committee  felt  that  that  was  a 
situation  that  was  taking  money  out  of 
the  fund  and  paying  it  to  people  who 
were  not  entitled  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Therefore,  the  committee  sug- 
gested In  this  amendment  that  if  a  man 
quits  on  his  own  and  walks  off  the  job 
and  does  not  intend  to  work  any  more 
he  is  not  entitled  to  unemployment  bene- 
fits imtil  and  unless  he  goes  back  to 
work  in  the  railroad  industry  and  works 
20  days.  When  he  does  that,  then  he  is 
restored  to  his  full  rights  and  benefits. 
If  he  becomes  imemployed  for  reasons 
not  his  own.  then  he  is  entitled  to  those 
benefits.  There  is  a  lot  of  controversy 
over  that,  but  there  are  not.  in  my  opin- 
ion, so  many  involved. 

It  is  not  such  a  great  controversy, 
which  should  in  any  way  adversely  af- 
fect this  bill  as  to  Its  adoption  and  ap- 
proval by  this  Congress. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  misconduct 
amendment.  Under  the  present  law,  a 
man  who  is  guilty  of  misconduct  and  is 
separated  from  his  employment  is  en- 
titled to  unemployment  benefits  regard- 
less. This  amendment  would  prevent 
him  from  receiving  such  benefits  imtil  he 
returned  to  work  for  the  railroad  indus- 
try and  worked  for  at  least  20  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  general 
provisions  of  this  bill.  A  more  detailed 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  HM. 
5610  provides  for  certain  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  the  Rail- 
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road  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
which  would  improve  and  strengthen  the 
retirement  and  unemployment  insurance 
systems  for  railroad  workers.  Before  I 
go  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  these 
amendments.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
discuss  some  background  information. 
This  will  help  the  Members  better  to  un- 
derstand what  the  committee  recom- 
mends in  the  bill  and  why  it  makes  such 
recommendations. 

INTBODUCnOW 

Many  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call that  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  84th  Congress,  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  granting  generally  a 
10-percent  Increase  in  railroad  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits,  with  some 
exceptions — Public  Law  1013,  84th  Con- 
gress. 

No  provision  was  made  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  cost  of  these  benefits,  which 
amounted  to  $83  million  a  year  on  a  net 
level  cost  basis.  There  already  was  an 
existing  deficiency  at  that  time  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  of  $86,390.- 
000  a  year  on  a  level  cost  basis.  Hence, 
enactment  of  this  law  increased  the  de- 
ficiency to  $169,390,000  a  year,  or  3.2  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll  on  a  level  cost 
basis. 

The  Congress  was  told  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  was  an  emergency 
measure  and  was  necessary  to  help  thou- 
sands of  retired  railroad  employees,  their 
wives,  and  the  widows  of  such  employees 
to  meet  their  day-to-day  living  expenses. 
The  Congress  was  assured  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  by  others  who  were 
interested  in  this  program  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  considered  promptly  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  to  finance  the  cost 
of  these  benefits.  Representatives  of 
railroad  labor  organizations  gave  firm 
assurances  that  they  would  propose,  at 
the  opening  of  the  85th  Congress,  a  leg- 
islative program  to  assx^re  adequate  fi- 
nancing. The  President,  in  a  statement 
accompanying  the  signing  of  Public  Law 
1013  at  that  time,  stated  in  part: 

It  Is  Imperative  that  satlafactory  legis- 
lation for  this  purpose — to  assure  adequate 
financing  of  the  railroad  retirement  system — 
be  proposed  and  enacted. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  this  committee 
held  hearings  on  railroad  retirement  leg- 
islation early  in  the  first  session.  The 
principal  interest  during  these  hearings 
centered  around  H.R.  4353  and  other 
identical  and  related  bills.  These  bills 
were  sponsored  by  all  the  standard  rail- 
way labor  organizations  and  were  com- 
prehensive measures  designed  to  grant 
additional  benefits  and  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  in  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count. At  these  hearings  the  railroads 
agreed  to  a  tax  increase  to  make  up  the 
cost  of  the  increased  benefits  provided 
by  Public  Law  1013  in  the  84th  Congress. 

The  committee  was  prepared  to  take 
action  on  the  pending  bills  but  was  re- 
quested to  defer  such  action,  pending  the 
outcome  of  a  separate  bill — H.R.  5551, 
85th  Congress — pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  exclusion  of  employee  re- 
tirement taxes  from  gross  income  for 


pinposes  of  the  employee's  Income  tax 
and  from  withholding  at  the  source. 
Therefore,  no  bill  was  reported  by  the 
committee  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

Recognizing  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  account,  and  the  com- 
mitments made  2  years  previously,  the 
committee  reported  HM.  4353  late  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress  which 
provided  for  an  increase  in  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits  of  generally  7 
percent  and  an  increase  in  taxes  sufS- 
cient  to  pay  for  these  increases  in  benefits 
and  to  eliminate  the  actuarial  deficit. 
Amendments  were  also  proposed  to  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
A  rule  WLS  not  granted  on  this  bill  and 
so  it  could  not  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House  under  the  regular 
procedure. 

The  Members  who  were  here  will  also 
recall  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  85th 
Congress  a  bill  providing  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  was 
referred  to  the  House  by  the  Senate 
which  had  passed  it  only  the  previous 
day.  These  amendments  were  added  to 
HJl.  12728  of  the  85th  Congress,  a  bill 
providing  for  amendments  to  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers*  Com- 
pensation Act.  That  was  a  bill  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  and 
the  parliamentary  procedure  was  rather 
unusual.  The  only  way  this  bill  could 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  House  was 
by  unanimous  consent,  and.  as  the  record 
shows,  there  was  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  And  so  the 
legislation  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  session,  I  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  introduced 
H.R.  1012.  a  bill  containing  all  of  the 
features  which  had  been  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  12728, 
85th  Congress.  Tlie  reported  bill,  H.R. 
5610,  is  a  "clean"  bill  introduced  by  me, 
by  direction  of  the  committee  and  re- 
fiecLs  all  modifications  in  H.R.  1012  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  during  its  ex- 
ecutive consideration  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  'T.ail- 
road  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

PTTRPOSE    OF    REPORTED    BILL 

The  purpMjse  of  the  reported  bill  is. 
generally,  to  strengthen  and  place  on  a 
sound  self-supporting  basis  the  railroad 
retirement  system  and  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  system.  As  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  this  ob- 
jective is  accomplished  by  first,  practi- 
cally eliminating  the  present  long-range 
actuarial  deficit  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account:  second,  providing  a 
much-needed  10-percent  increase  in  re- 
tirement and  survivor  benefits;  third, 
eliminating  certain  inequities  in  the  sys- 
tem; and  fourth,  providing  for  the  ade- 
quate financing  of  the  system.  As  to 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
system  this  objective  is  accomplished  by 
first,  providing  for  a  much-needed  in- 
crease in  the  daily  benefit  rate  for  un- 
employed workers;  second,  providing  for 
a  temporary  extension  of  unemployment 


benefits,  not  exceeding  65  compensable 
days  in  registration  periods  which  began 
on  or  after  June  19,  1958,  and  before 
April  1, 1959,  for  those  workers  who  have 
exhausted  after  Jtme  30.  1957  their 
rights  to  normal  benefits  provided  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act;  third,  eliminating  certain  inequities 
in  the  system;  and  fourth,  providing  for 
adequate  financing  of  this  system. 

PRINCIPAL     PROVISIONS    OF     THE    REPORTED     BOX 

The  reported  bill  would  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

Z.    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    RAILROAD    RETIREMENT 
ACT 

First.  Ten-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits: Annuities — including  sjxtuse  and 
survivor  annuities — and  pensions  would 
be  increased  generally  by  10  percent. 
The  increase  would  be  slightly  more  than 
10  E>ercent  for  most  employee  retirement 
annuities  and  survivor  annuities  which 
are  computed  under  the  regular  railroad 
retirement  formula  owing  to  the  round- 
ing of  the  percentage  factors  used  in  the 
computation  of  such  annuities. 

These  increases  would  begin  to  accrue 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  which 
is,  except  as  specifically  provided  other- 
wise, the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  more  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Second.  Maximum  creditable  compen- 
sation increased  to  $400  per  month :  The 
maximum  amount  of  monthly  compen- 
sation creditable  for  benefit  purposes 
would  be  increased  from  $350  to  $400 
effective  with  respect  to  services  ren- 
dered on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
45  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Third.  Women  employees  and  spouses 
annuities  at  age  62:  The  privilege  now 
available  to  any  male  employee  with  30 
years  of  service,  of  electing  to  receive 
a  reduced  annuity  at  age  60.  would  be 
available  to  a  female  employee  with  10 
years  of  service  at  age  62.  Spouses  of 
annuitants  may  also  elect  to  receive  a 
reduced  annuity  at  age  62.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuity  would  be  by  one 
one-hundred-and-eightieth  for  each 
calendar  month  the  beneficiary  is  under 
age  65. 

Fourth.  Earnings  of  disability  annui- 
tants: The  earnings  test  now  applicable 
to  a  disability  annuitant  provides  that 
such  annuitant,  under  age  65,  does  not 
receive  his  annuity  for  any  month  in 
which  he  is  paid  more  than  $100  in  earn- 
ings. The  reported  bill  would  modify 
this  provision  so  that  if  the  annuitant's 
earnings  in  any  calendar  year  begining 
with  1960  do  not  exceed  $1,200.  any 
montWy  annuity  which  may  have  been 
withheld  because  the  individual  earned 
more  than  $100  in  such  month,  would 
become  payable.  Should  the  annui- 
tant's earnings  exceed  $1,200  in  any  year, 
his  loss  of  benefits  would  not  exceed  1 
month's  annuity  for  each  $100  or  less 
(providing  it  is  more  than  $50 >  that  the 
annuitant  earned  in  excess  of  $1,200. 

Earnings  from  employment  with  an 
"employer"  as  defined  in  the  Railroad 
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Retirement  Act,  and  earnings  from  em- 
ployment with  the  disability  annuitant's 
last  nonrailroad  employer  before  he  re- 
tired, would  not  count  toward  this  $1,200 
maximum,  since  no  annuities  are  payable 
under  section  2(d)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  to  individuals  for  any 
month  in  which  such  employment  oc- 
curred. 

Fifth.  Residual  lump  sum:  The  for- 
mula for  computing  the  residual  lump 
sum  would  be  amended  in  conformity 
with  amendments  proposed  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  (increasing  the 
tax  rate  to  6%  percent  and  later  to  7 14 
percent  and  the  tax  base  to  $400), 
namely,  by  increasing  the  percentage 
factor  applicable  to  compensation  to  7  Va 
percent  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  and  before  1962  and  to  8  percent  for 
later  compensation,  and  by  increasing 
the  maximum  amount  of  compensation 
for  any  month  to  which  such  factors  are 
applicable  from  $350  to  $400  for  any 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Sixth.  Repealing  work  restriction  on 
survivors  working  outside  United  States: 
Under  present  law,  a  deduction  is  made 
from  the  annuity  paid  to  a  survivor  until 
the  total  deductions  equal  such  indivi- 
dual's annuity  if  such  individual  worked 
for  7  or  more  days  in  a  calendar  month  in 
noncovered  remunerative  activity  out- 
side the  United  States. 

The  reported  bill  would  make  the  work 
restrictions  applicable  to  a  survivor  who 
worked  outside  of  the  United  States  the 
same  as  for  those  individuals  who  work 
in  the  United  States.  This  change  would 
permit  the  survivor  to  earn  as  much  as 
$1,200  a  year  without  loss  of  retirement 
benefits. 

U.    AMCNOMCNTS  TO  THE  RAILROAD   RETIREMENT 
TAX    ACT 

Benefits  payable  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  are  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  payable  by  the  employee  and 
the  employer,  alike,  collected  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  The  tax 
Is  6V4  percent  of  each  employee's  com- 
pensation up  to  $350  a  month.  Each 
employee  representative  pays  a  tax  of 
12  ^2  percent  on  his  compensation  up  to 
$350  a  month.  / 

The  reported  bill  would  increase  the 
tax  rate  on  employees  and  employers 
from  6>/4  percent  to  63/4  percent  on  com- 
pensation earned  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  and  before  1962.  and 
to  7V4  percent  on  compensation  earned 
thereafter  and  make  the  tax  applicable 
on  the  employee's  compensation  earned 
up  to  $400  in  any  month  beginning  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  This 
tax  rate  would  be  Increased,  on  a  con- 
tingent basis,  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1964,  by  the 
same  number  of  percentage  points — or 
fractions  of  percentage  points — by  which 
the  then  current  social  security  tax  rate 
exceeds  23-4  percent. 

Thus,  assuming  that  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate  increases  as  scheduled  im- 
der  present  law,  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rate  would  Increase,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reported  bill,  to  8  percent 


In  1965,  8^  percent  In  19«e-68,  and  9 
percent  beginning  with  1969  and  there- 
after, on  employee  and  employer  alike. 
The  tax  rate  on  employee  representa- 
tives would  be  increased  from  12»'i  per- 
cent to  13 'i  percent  on  earnings  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  and 
before  1962.  and  to  14  ^^^  j)ercent  on  later 
earnings,  and  the  monthly  limit  on  tax- 
able compensation  would  also  be  raised 
to  $400  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  The  tax  rate  would  also  be 
increased  contingently  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  after  December  31, 
1964,  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  employer 
and  employee  tax  rates,  but  this  increase 
would  be  by  twice  the  number  of  per- 
centage points — or  fractions  of  points — 
that  the  then  current  social  security  tax 
rate  exceeds  2%  percent. 
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in.   AMENDMENTS  TO  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSITRANCX    ACT 

First.  Maximum  creditable  and  tax- 
able compensation:  The  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  for  a  month, 
for  which  credit  would  be  given  and  con- 
tributions required,  would  be  increased 
from  $350  to  $400  a  month,  effective  with 
respect  to  compensation  paid  for  service 
rendered  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act. 

Second.  Increased  daily  benefit  rates: 
A  new  schedule  of  increa.sed  daily  bene- 
fit rates  for  both  unemployment  and 
sickness  would  apply,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  daily  benefit  rate  of  $4.50  for 
annual  compensation  of  $500  to  $699.99 
to  a  maximum  daily  benefit  rate  of  $10.20 
for  annual  compensation  of  $4,000  or 
more.  The  proposed  daily  benefit  rates 
range  up  to  $1.70  higher  than  present 
scheduled  rates.  The  minimum  daily 
rate  payable  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  50  percent  to  60  percent  of 
the  daily  rate  of  compensation— with  a 
maximum  of  $10.20  per  day — for  the 
employee  s  last  employment  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  an  employer  during  the 
base — calendar — year. 

These  provisions  would  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  benefits  accruing  for 
registration  periods  which  begin  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
namely,  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  more  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

A  comparison  of  the  daily  benefit  rates 
under  present  law  and  under  the  re- 
ported bill  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation : 

Comparison  of  benefit  rates  in  ichedule 
under  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  with  proposed  schedule 
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Third.  Temporary  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits:  Extended  unemploy- 
ment benefit  periods  beyond  the  130  days 
of  normal  benefits  now  allowed  by  pres- 
ent law  would  be  provided  to  any  em- 
ployee who  has.  after  June  30,  1957.  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  unemployment 
benefits  under  present  law.  Such  em- 
ployee would  receive  additional  tempo- 
rary unemployment  benefits  for  days  of 
unemployment  not  exceeding  65  days  oc- 
curring in  registration  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  June  19.  1958.  and  before 
April  1.  1959.  This  provision  would  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

Fourth.  Increasing  the  minimum  qual- 
ifying base  year  compensation:  The 
minimum  earnings  in  a  base — calendar — 
year  which  would  qualify  an  employee  for 
benefits  in  a  benefit  year— year  beginning 
July  1  immediately  following  the  base 
year— would  be  Increased  from  $400  to 
S500. 

Fifth.  Sundays  and  holidays  made 
compensable  days:  Under  present  law, 
an  unemployed  railroad  worker  may  not 
claim  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  as  a  day  of 
xmemployment  unless  such  day  is  pre- 
ceded by  and  followed  by  a  day  of  unem- 
ployment or  unless  the  Sunday  or  holiday 
is  the  last  day  of  a  registration  period. 
In  the  latter  case  it  need  only  be  preceded 
by  a  day  of  unemployment. 

Under  the  reported  bill,  Sundays  and 
hohdays  would  be  compensable  days  of 
unemployment,  just  as  any  other  day. 
whether  or  not  such  Sundays  and  holi- 
days are  preceded  and  succeeded  by  a  day 
of  unemployment. 

Sixth.  Disqualification  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  case  of  discharge  or 
suspension  for  misconduct :  Under  pres- 
ent law  an  employee  discharged  or 
suspended  for  misconduct  can  claim  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  he  were  involuntarily 
unemployed. 

Under  the  reported  bill,  an  employee 
could  not  claim  any  days  of  unemploy- 
ment beginning  with  the  day  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  finds  that  he  was  discharged  or 
suspended  for  misconduct  related  to  his 
work.  In  the  case  of  discharge,  the  dis- 
qualification would  end  with  the  20th  day 
thereafter  with  respect  to  each  of  which 
he  shall  have  earned  compensation  in 
the  employ  of  a  railroad  or  another  em- 
ployer covered  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
emplojrment  Insurance  Act.  In  the  case 
of  suspension  the  disqualification  would 
end  when  the  period  of  suspension  ends. 
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Seventh.  Disqualification  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  voluntary  leaving 
work  and  for  failure  to  accept  suitable 
work:  Under  present  law.  an  employee 
first,  who  leaves  work  voluntarily  with- 
out good  cause;  second,  who  fails,  without 
good  cause,  to  accept  suitable  work  of- 
fered to  him;  or  third,  who  fails  to  com- 
ply with  instructions  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  requiring  him  to  ap- 
ply for  suitable  work  or  to  report  to  an 
employment  office,  is  disqualified  from 
claiming  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits for  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  enumerated  action  oc- 
curred. 

Under  the  reported  bill,  the  employee 
would  be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  days 
beginning  with  the  day  on  which  the 
above-mentioned  enumerated  action  oc- 
curred and  ending  with  the  20th  day 
thereafter  with  respect  to  each  of  which 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  finds 
that  he  has  earned  compensation  in  the 
employ  of  a  railroad  or  another  em- 
ployer covered  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act. 

Eighth.  Repealing  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  maternity  benefits:  Under  pres- 
ent law.  maternity  benefits  are  payable 
to  a  qualified  woman  employee  for  each 
day  of  sickness  in  a  maternity  period 
except  that,  as  for  unemployment  and 
other  sickness  benefits,  the  total  amount 
of  maternity  benefits  cannot  exceed  the 
employee's  total  creditable  compensa- 
tion in  the  base  year.  The  maternity 
period  begins  57  days  before  the  ex- 
pected date  of  the  birth  of  the  child  and 
visually  extends  for  116  days.  Under 
some  conditions  it  can  last  longer  but 
in  these  cases  no  more  than  116  days  of 
the  maternity  period  are  compensable. 
The  daily  benefit  rate  is  the  same  as  for 
other  benefits  payable  under  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
However,  benefits  are  payable  at  the 
rate  of  I'i  times  the  regular  dnily  bene- 
fit rate  for  the  first  14  days  of  the  ma- 
ternity period  and  the  first  14  days  af- 
ter the  birth  of  the  child.  Thus  the 
maximum  amount  of  maternity  benefits 
payable  is  the  same  as  for  unemploy- 
ment or  other  sickness. 

Under  the  reported  bill  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  with  resi>ect  to 
maternity  benefits  would  be  repealed. 
The  effect  would  be  that  female  em- 
ployees would  not  be  eligible  for  benefits 
by  reason  of  maternity,  as  such,  but  they 
could,  although  pregnant  or  having 
given  birth  to  a  child,  receive  sickness 
benefits  to  the  extent  they  meet  the  con- 
ditions sp>ecified  in  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act. 

Ninth.  Disqualification  for  sickness 
benefits  for  voluntarily  leaving  work,  for 
failure  to  accept  suitable  work,  and  so 
forth:  Under  present  law  an  employee 
who  is  sick  can.  nevertheless,  claim  sick- 
ness benefits  even  though,  first,  he  may 
have  quit  his  job  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or;  second,  he  may  have 
failed,  without  good  cause,  to  accept 
suitable  work  offered  to  him  or;  third, 
he  may  have  failed  to  comply  with  in- 
structions from  the  Railroad  Retirement 


Board  requiring  him  to  apply  for  suitable  gins,  before  the  expiration  of  such  90 

work  or  to  report  to  an  employment  days.    For  this  purpose,  a  "registration 

office.  period"  would  be  deemed  to  be  continu- 

Under  the  reported  bill  an  employee  ous    with    the    preceding    registration 

cannot  claim  sickness  benefits  for  any  of  period  if  established  within  10  days  after 

the  days  beginning  with   the  day   on  the  last  day  of  such  preceding  registra- 

which  the  above-enumerated  action  oc-  tion  period. 

curred  and  ending  with  the  20th  day  Tenth.  Sickness  benefits  waiting  pe- 

thereafter    with   respect   to   which   the  riod:  Under  present  law.  sickness  benefits 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  finds  that  are  payable  for  each  day  of  sickness  in 

he  has  earned  compensation  in  the  em-  excess  of  7  during  the  first  registration 

ploy  of  a  railroad  or  another  employer  period — consisting  of  14  days — within  a 

covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment  benefit  year  in  which  an  employee  will 

Insurance  Act.  have  had  7  or  more  such  days  of  sickness. 

Under  present  law,  a  sick  employee  The  reported  bill  would  make  sickness 
may  claim  sickness  benefits  even  though  benefits  payable  for  each  day  of  sickness 
he  is  unemployed  because  of  an  "il-  in  excess  of  9  days  during  the  first  regis- 
legal"  strike,  that  is.  a  strike  commenced  tration  period.  It  would  also  prevent 
in  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or  the  payment  of  any  sickness  benefits  for 
in  violation  of  the  established  rules  and  days  in  a  subsequent  registration  pe- 
practices  of  a  bona  fide  labor  organiza-  nod — now  payable  after  a  waiting  period 
tion  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Tha  of  4  days — by  requiring  that  the  em- 
reported  bill  provides  that  even  though  ployee  should  have  had  in  that  registra- 
the  employee  is  sick.  r,uch  day  shall  not  tion  period,  or  in  the  next  preceding  14- 
be  considered  as  a  day  of  sickness  if,  day  period,  not  less  than  7  days  of  sick- 
e::cept  for  the  sickness,  he  would  have  ness  or  unemployment  or  both.  The  bUl 
been  unemployed  due  to  an  illegal  strike,  also  provides  that  a  day  of  sickness,  to  be 
This  disqualification  would  not  apply  if  considered  as  such,  must  be  a  day  on 
an  employee  is  not  participating  in,  di-  which  the  employee  would  have  been 
rcctly  interested  in,  or  helping  to  finance  available  for  work  except  for  the  fact 
the  strike,  and  he  does  not  belong  to  a  that  he  was  sick. 

grade  or  class  of  workers  which  some  Eleventh.  Increase  in  tax  base  and 

members  are  participating  in.  interested  tax  rate:  Funds  to  support  the  railroad 

in.  or  helping  to  finance  the  strike.  unemployment  and  sickness  benefit  pro- 

Under  present  law  an  employee  can  grams  are  obtained  from  taxes  collected 

claim  sickness  benefits  up  to  a  maximum  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  from 

of  133  days  during  a  benefit  year  even  railroad  employers.    Employees  do  not 

though  he  may  have  left  the  railroad  contribute  to  these  funds, 

industry  and  established  himself  in  a  To   provide  funds  for  financing  the 

nonrailroad  job.    The  reported  bill  pro-  additional  benefits  recommended  in  the 

vides  that  an  employee  would  be  dis-  reported  bill,  and  to  take  care  of  existing 

qualified  for  sickness  benefits  for  any  needs,  the  bill  provides  for  an  increase 

day  which  occurred  more  than  90  days  in  the  monthly  limit  on  taxable  com- 

after  the  last  day  with  respect  to  which  i>ensation  from   $350  to  $400  a  month 

he  earned  compensation  in  the  railroad  for  each  employee,  effective  with  respect 

industry.      There    would    be    excluded  to  compen-sation  paid  for  services  ren- 

from  such  90  days  any  day  in  which  the  dered  in  calendar  months  which  begin 

Railroad   Retirement  Board   finds   that  on   or   after   the   first   day  of  the   first 

the  employee  was  unemployed  due  to  a  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 

stoppage  of  work  as  a  result  of  an  il-  45  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 

legal  strike,  and  any  day  in  such  93  days  this  act. 

in  a  registration  period  which  begins,  A  comparison  of  the  present  tax  rate 
or  in  a  continuous  series  of  registration  schedule  and  the  tax  rate  schedule  pro- 
periods  the  fii*st  day  of  which  series  be-  posed  by  the  reported  bill  is  shown  below. 

Schedule  of  present  contribution  rates 

If  thp  t-»l!inrp  to  tho  credit  of  the  railrond  unomploymcnt  insuranro  acroiint  The  rate  with  rrspect  to  c  oiopensation 

!..«  of  the  close  of  business  on  Sept.  30  of  any  year,  as  determiuod  by  the  paiil  during  the  next  succoedlng  cal- 

lioanl  is  -  tn<lar  year  shall  be— 

J4.''.0,n(t(i.n(tO  or  more ii  percent. 

$40(1. IKK), (KX)  or  more  but  les.s  than  J4.'J>.(»<X),(ino 1  perjent. 

j;<Mi,iiO(i.(Kytor  more  but  les-s  than  $4<Kl.0(Ki,(XK) i;^  pert  out. 

»:*in,()(i(i.(iOO  or  more  but  less  than  >3'H',t.KjO,n(X(. 2n»-rfenf. 

$J;Vi.U>iM»iO  or  more  hut  less  than  J3W».000.()00. 2\i  percent. 

Less  than  $250.000.000. ^ 3  p<>rcenl. 

Schedule  of  contribution  rates  proposed  by  reported  bill 

If  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  railroad  unemployrrent  insurance  account  The  rate  with  reT^ect  to  compensation 

as  of  the  do:«  of  business  on  t'ept.  30  of  any  jear,  as  dete.'nihicd  by  the  pa'd  <lurin?  tbe  next  suc^ceUiiiK  cai- 

Donrd  U—  e.ndar  ye-it  shall  be— 

*4.V),0()0.nnn  or  more l.';  iie-cent. 

$4()<i,  (KNi.  (KHlor  more  but  !e>s  than  J^."i0.  (lOO.dOO... 2  pc  cent. 

ja.i<).  (KK).  (KOor  more  but  less  than  JKf.l.dciO.tKK) I'H  pe  cent. 

jaofj.lKKi.dtxi  or  more  but  less  than  $350.000.000 3  pe  rent. 

l.e-ss  than  $300,000,000 34  pe  cent. 

The  balance  in  the  railroad  unemploy-  Twelfth.  Borrowing   authority   to   fi- 

ment  insurance  accoimt  as  of  September  nan^e  railroad  unemployment  and  sick- 

30,   1958,  was  $135,443,000.    Therefore,  ness  insurance  px-ograms:  The  Railroad 

the  current  tax  rate  is  3  percent.    Upon  Retircn-.cnt    Board,    railroad    manage- 

enactment  of  this  legislation  the  tax  rate  ment,  p.nd  railroad  labor  organizations 

would  increase  to  3V2  percent  on  com-  are  in  agreement  with  resF>ect  to  the 

pensation  paid  for  services  rendered  on  need  for  authority  to  permit  the  Board 

or  after  the  effective  date  of  tills  act.  to  borrow  money  from  the  railroad  re- 
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tlrement  account  In  order  to  pay  railroad 
unemplosrment  and  sickness  benefits. 
The  balance  In  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account  as  of  February 
28. 1959.  was  $50  million,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerously low  level,  and  the  balance  may 
be  Insufficient  to  pay  the  benefits  due  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided in  section  310  of  the  reported  bill 
authority  for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  whenever  it  finds  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance accoimt  will  be  insufficient  to 
pay  benefits  due,  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from 
the  railroad  retirement  account  to  the 
credit  of  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account  such  moneys  as  the 
Board  estimates  would  be  necessary  for 
the  payments  of  such  benefits,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
make  such  transfer.  The  moneys  bor- 
rowed would  pay  3  percent  interest. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

miNCIPAL    OirrERXNCES    BXTWEEN    H.R.    1013 
AND    H.K.    SSIO 

The  reported  bill,  H.R.  5610,  differs 
from  the  bill  as  introduced.  H.R.  1012,  in 
the  following  major  respects: 

First.  With  respect  to  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  the  only 
major  difference  between  the  two  bills  is 
the  effective  date  provision.  The  re- 
ported bill.  H.R.  5610,  provides  that 
these  amendments,  with  minor  excep- 
tions, shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  is 
more  than  45  dayes  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  Hence,  the  effective  date 
would  be  no  less  than  46  days  but  could 
be  as  much  as  75  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  H.R.  1012  provides  for  an 
effective  date  of  January  1,  1959. 

Second.  With  respect  to  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  the 
only  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is.  again,  the  effective  date  provi- 
sion. This  difference  is  the  same  as  for 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  shown  in 
paragraph  1,  above. 

Third.  With  respect  to  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  the  major  differences  between  the 
two  bills  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  reported  bill.  H.R.  5610  pro- 
vides that  these  amendments,  with 
minor  exceptions,  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  is  more  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  Hence,  the  ef- 
fective date  would  be  no  less  than  46 
days  but  could  be  as  much  as  75  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  H.R.  1012 
provides  for  an  effective  date  of  January 
1.1959. 

(b>  H.R.  6610  makes  no  change  in 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  compensable  days  of  unemployment 
for  which  unemployment  benefits  may 
be  paid  In  the  first  reflstrntion  period 
in  a  benefit  year  (l,e„  uiicmployment 
beneflU  may  be  pa((|l  for  only  7  of  the 
14  days  In  the  first  leslsUTtlon  period >. 
H.R.  101  a  provides  that  the  number 
of  compensablt  dnyi  of  unemployment 


for  which  unemployment  benefits  may 
be  paid  in  the  first  registration  period  In 
a  benefit  year  shall  be  10  days. 

(c)  H.R.  5610  provides  that  the  num- 
ber   of    compensable    days    of    sickness 
benefits  for  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
in  the  first  registration  period — consist- 
ing of  14  consecutive  days — In  a  benefit 
year  shall  be  5  days.     With  'respect  to 
subsequent     registration     periods,     the 
number  of  compensable  days  for  sick- 
ness for  which  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able would  be  10  days  but  this  payment 
would  be  conditioned  upon  the  claim- 
ant having  no  less  than  7  days  of  sick- 
ness or  vmemployment.  or  both,  either 
in  such  subsequent  registration  period 
or  In  the  14  days  immediately  preced- 
ing such  subsequent  registration  period. 
H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
compensable  days  of  sickness  for  which 
benefits  may  be  paid.    These  are  7  days 
in  the  first   14-day  registration  period 
in  a  benefit  year  and  10  days  in  all  sub- 
sequent registration  periods. 

(d)  H.R.  5610  provides  that  all  rail- 
road employees  who  have,  after  June 
30,  1957.  exhausted  their  rights  to  un- 
employment benefits  under  present  law. 
would  receive  additional  temporary  un- 
employment benefits  for  days  of  unem- 
ployment, not  exceeding  65  days,  occur- 
ring in  registration  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  June  19.  1958  and  before 
April  1,  1959. 

HJl.  1012  provides  that  such  tempo- 
rary extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
described  above  would  apply  with  respect 
to  employees  with  less  than  10  years  of 
raUroad  service.  Employees  with  10  but 
less  than  15  years  of  railroad  service, 
upon  exhaustion  of  their  rights  under 
present  law  to  unemployment  benefits  in 
a  given  benefit  year  would  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  65  days  of  unemployment 
benefits  in  an  extended  benefit  period  of 
13  weeks.  Employees  with  15  or  more 
years  of  service,  upon  exhaustion  of  their 
rights  under  present  law  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  a  given  benefit  year 
would  be  entitled  to  an  additional  130 
days  of  unemployment  benefits  in  an  ex- 
tended benefit  period  of  26  weeks. 

<e)  H.R.  5610  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  a  provision  in  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  having  to  do 
with  the  payment  of  maternity  benefits. 
H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
maternity  benefits  during  a  maternity 
period. 

(f)  H.R.  5610  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee, in  order  to  be  eligible  for  sickness 
benefits,  must  have  been  available  for 
work  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
sick. 

H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  In  existing 
law  which  provides  that  an  employee 
need  not  otherwise  be  available  for  work 
In  order  to  obtain  sickness  beneflU, 

'B)  H.R,  8610  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee who  leaves  work  voluntarily  with- 
out uood  cause,  who  falli  without  good 
cause  to  accept  suitable  work  offered  to 
nim.  or  who  falls  to  comply  with  In- 
structions from  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  I'cqiilraig  him  to  apply  loi-  suit- 


able work,  would  be  disqualified  for  un- 
employment or  sickness  benefits  until  he 
has  returned  to  woric  for  a  ralhx>ad  and 
has  worked  at  least  20  days. 

H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  In  existing 
law  which  disqualifies  an  employee  from 
claiming  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits for  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  above-mentlcmed  action 
occurred.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
30-day  period  he  can  claim  unemploy- 
ment benefits  if  he  is  still  unemployed. 
Existing  law  does  not  disqualify  an  em- 
ployee for  sickness  benefits  even  though 
he  leaves  work  voluntarily  without  good 
cause,  and  so  forth. 

<h)  HH  5610  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee would  be  disqualified  for  unem- 
ployment, but  not  for  sickness,  benefits 
if  he  was  discharged  or  suspended  for 
misconduct  related  to  his  work.  In  the 
case  of  discharge  the  disqualification 
would  end  when  the  employee  has  re- 
turned to  work  for  a  railroad  and  has 
worked  at  least  20  days.  In  the  case 
of  suspension  the  disqualification  would 
end  when  the  period  of  suspension  ends. 
H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  exist- 
ing law  under  which  an  employee  dis- 
charged or  suspended  for  misconduct  can 
claim  unemployment  Insurance  benefits 
on  the  same  basis  as  if  he  were  volun- 
tarily unemployed. 

a)  HH.  5610  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee cannot  claim  sickness  benefits  if 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  sick,  he 
Is  unemployed  becaxose  of  a  wildcat 
strike.  This  disqualification  would  hot 
apply  if  he  is  not  participating  in,  di- 
rectly Interested  In,  or  helping  to  finance 
the  strike  and  If  he  does  not  belong  to 
a  grade  or  class  of  workers  of  which  some 
members  are  participating  In.  interested 
In.  or  helping  to  finance  the  strike. 

H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law  under  which  an  employee  who  is 
unemployed  because  of  a  wildcat  strike 
may,  nevertheless,  claim  sickness  bene- 
fits If  he  is  sick  during  this  period. 

(j)  HR.  5610  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee cannot  claim  sickness  benefits  for 
any  period  which  is  more  than  90  days 
after  the  day  on  which  he  last  worked . 
in  the  railroad  industry.  There  are  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  this  provision. 

H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law  under  which  an  employee  who  has 
left  the  railroad  industry  may,  neverthe- 
less, claim  sickness  benefits  during  any 
part  of  the  benefit  year  if  he  is  other- 
wise qualified. 

(k)  H.R.  5610  provides  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  may  borrow 
money  from  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count for  the  payment  of  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insuianco 
Act  with  interest  at  3  percent. 

H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law  under  which  there  Is  no  authority 
to  borrow  money  from  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 


NrKD  roR  Lreiii.ATinN 

The  need  for  Inoreaslng  retli-ement 

and  survivor  beneflU  Is  obvious  in  Uie 

llfht  of  the  fact  that  llvina  costs  have 

increased  sliniflcantly  since  the  last  10- 
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percent  increase  In  benefits  was  provided 
in  1956  in  PubUc  liaw  1013,  84th  Con- 
gress. The  10  percent  increase  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  win  undoubtedly  help 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  annuitants 
and  pensioners  who  are  tnring  to  live 
on  a  fixed  Income.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  increase  proposed  in  the  blU  is 
very  modest  and  should  be  granted. 

There  was  general  agreement  until  re- 
cently that  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem was  virtually  without  peer  among 
plans  of  its  kind.  However,  with  the 
passage  of  the  1950  and  later  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  includ- 
ing those  enacted  in  1958  providing  for 
a  general  Increase  in  benefits  of  7  per- 
cent, and  the  gains  made  in  the  past 
several  years  by  employees  in  many  in- 
dustries through  the  adoption  of  prl- 
vate  supplemental  pension  plans,  the 
railroad  retirement  system  has  fallen  be- 
hind. Recognizing  this  problem,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  introduced 
bills  proposing  to  Improve  the  benefits 
imder  the  Railroad  Pletlrement  Act.  and 
this  committee  has  held  hearings  on 
these  bills  and  considered  them  very 
carefully. 

In  the  ccmslderation  of  an  these  bills, 
however,  the  committee  has  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  effect  of  the  prof>osed 
amendments  on  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system.  The 
committee  Is  unanimously  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  regardless  of  the  desirability  of 
certain  proposals  for  the  liberalization  of 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  no  amendments  to  the  law  should 
be  made  which  would  jeopardize  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system.  This  principle  is  accepted 
by  all  the  standard  railway  labor  organi- 
zations and  by  railroad  management  as 
well. 

This  committee  has  every  desire  to  be 
helpful  to  retired  railroad  workers  and 
their  dependents.  We  are  also  mindful 
of  our  grave  responsibility  toward  the 
currently  active  railroad  workers  and 
those  who  will  follow  and  who  will  re- 
tire in  the  future.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  when  they  retire  from  the  rail- 
road industry  the  reserves  in  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  plus  the  income 
into  the  system  will  be  adequate  to  pay 
the  benefits  due  them. 

We  mtist  also  be  mindful  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  railroad  industry 
and  its  ability  to  share  the  burden  of  the 
increases  in  taxes  which  the  reported 
bill  would  impose  upon  them.  However, 
we  feel  that,  aside  from  the  temporary 
decline  in  business  and  revenues  which 
the  Industry  has  recently  experienced  but 
from  which  the  railroads  are  now  recov- 
ering, the  Industry  is  able  to  support  the 
modest  proffram  proposed  In  the  bill. 

The  option  granted  to  women  employ- 
ees with  leu  than  30  years  of  service  and 
to  spouses  to  retire  at  age  62  on  a  re- 
duced annuity  Is  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions now  contained  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  grantlni  of  this  option 
to  accept  I'educed  l>eneflts  would  not  add 
slitnlflcantly  to  the  ooit  of  the  syittm. 


The  amendment  changing  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  disability  annuitants 
to  $1,200  a  year  instead  of  $100  a  month 
is  designed  to  eliminate  discrimination 
between  a  disability  annuitant  who  may 
earn  a  little  over  $100  a  month  in  sev- 
eral months  and,  therefore  lose,  under 
IM-esoit  law,  his  annuity  for  aU  such 
months,  and  another  disability  an- 
nuitant who  may  earn  the  same  total 
amount  as  the  first  annuitant  but  whose 
earnings  pattern  may  be  such  that  he  is 
required  to  give  up  only  1  month's  an- 
nuity. 

The  amendment  with  respect  to  sur- 
vivors who  work  outside  of  the  United 
States  is  designed  to  place  such  survivors 
on  an  equal  footing  with  survivors  work- 
ing in  the  United  States  so  far  as  the 
earnings  limitation  is  concerned. 

The  amendments  proposed  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act — namely,  in- 
creasing the  maximum  taxable  earnings 
base  to  $400  a  month,  and  increasing  the 
tax  rate— are  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
retirement  benefits  proposed  by  the  bill 
and  to  eliminate  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  existing  actuarial  deficiency  in 
the  railroad  retirement  account. 

The  amendments  proposed  to  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  as  in 
the  case  of  industry  generally,  to  correct 
certain  inequities  in  the  system,  and  to 
provide  for  sound  financing. 

The  increase  in  daily  benefit  rates  for 
unemployment  and  for  sickness  proposed 
by  the  bill  ranges  from  7.7  percent  for 
the  base  year  compensation  range  of 
$2,000  to  $2,199  to  25  percent  for  the  base 
year  compensation  range  of  $700  to  $749. 
The  Increase  is  20  percent  for  those  who 
have  a  base  year  compensation  of  $4,000 
or  more.  The  minimum  daily  benefit 
rate  payable  would  be  increased  by  20 
percent:  that  is.  the  eligible  employee 
would  be  entitled  to  60  percent,  rather 
than  50  percent  of  his  daily  rate  of  com- 
pensation— with  a  maximum  of  $10.20 
per  day — for  the  employee's  last  employ- 
ment in  which  he  was  engaged  for  an 
employer  during  the  base  year. 

The  present  schedule  of  daily  benefit 
rates  was  enacted  in  1954.  In  view  of  the 
rising  wages  and  costs  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  last  5  years,  these 
rates  are  inadequate  today  reasonably  to 
compensate  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ers for  the  loss  in  wages  which  result 
from  their  unemployment.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  schedule  of  daily 
benefit  rates  proposed  in  the  biU  is  Justi- 
fied and  should  be  enacted. 

The  temporary  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  provided  in  the  bill 
would  extend  to  unemployed  railroad 
workers  protection  similar  to  that  ac- 
corded to  unemployed  workers  outside  of 
the  railroad  industry  pursuant  to  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
Uon  Act  of  1988  (Public  Uw  85-441). 
Unemployed  railroad  workers  who  have 
exhausted  after  June  SO.  1967.  their  bene- 
fit rlihtt  under  exiiUni  law  would  ba 
entitled  to  a  temporary  extension  of  their 
unemploymint  beneflta  for  unemploy- 


ment in  the  general  period  Included  In 
t*ie  legislation  for  other  industry,  name- 
ly, unemployment  occurring  in  registra- 
tion periods  beginning  on  or  after  June 
19.  1958.  and  before  April  1.  1959.  The 
maximum  number  of  days  for  which  ex- 
tended benefits  would  be  paid  is  65  days 
and  the  daily  benefit  rates  to  be  paid 
would  be  those  in  effect  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act. 

Employment  in  the  railroad  industry 
htis  declined  very  drastically  in  recent 
years,  and  it  has  now  reached  about  the 
lowest  level  ever  recorded.  Six  years  ago 
there  were  over  1.200.000  employees 
working  for  class  I  railroads.  This  num- 
ber dn^ped  to  986,000  in  1957  and  and 
to  810,000  in  January  1959. 

Some  112,000  unemployed  railroad 
workers  received  unemployment  benefits 
as  of  June  30.  1958.  The  amount  of 
benefits  paid  during  this  month  was  $16.- 
651.000  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1958  was  $121,224,000. 
Prom  January  1  through  June  1958  ap- 
proximately 63,000  claimants  had  ex- 
hausted their  benefit  rights  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  esti- 
mates that  almost  as  many  claimants  wlU 
have  exhausted  their  benefit  rights  in 
the  t>eneflt  year  beginning  July  1,  1958.  . 
and  ending  June  30,  1959.  The  Board  X 
has  estimated  that  the  total  amount 
which  would  be  payable  under  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits would  be  approximately  $20  million. 

The  amendment  providing  that  Sim- 
days  and  holidays  could  be  compensa- 
ble days  of  unemployment  just  as  any 
other  day.  whether  or  not  such  Simdays 
and  holidays  are  preceded  and  succeeded 
by  a  day  of  unemployment,  is  necessary 
to  rectify  a  condition  which  discrimi- 
nates against  certain  categories  of  em- 
ployees who,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  employment  is  scheduled,  are 
imable  to  qualify  for  imemployment 
benefits. 

The  amendments  providing  for  dis- 
qualifications against  the  payment  of 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  to 
employees  who  are  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct related  to  their  work,  who  leave 
work  voluntarily  and  who  refuse  suita- 
ble jobs,  would  merely  reflect  the  princi- 
ple that  an  employee  should  not  be  in- 
sured against  wage  loss  resulting  from 
his  own  voluntary  act.  These  amend- 
ments would  make  the  railroad  unem< 
plosrment  Insurance  sj'stem  conform  to 
State  unemployment  Insurance  systems 
generally  in  those  respects. 

The  present  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  does  not  bar  the  payment 
of  unemployment  benefits  to  persons 
who  are  dlMharged  and  may  be  guilty  of 
misconduct  related  to  their  work,  such 
as  drinking  on  the  Job,  pilfering,  or  oth- 
erwise violating  rules  designed  to  pro- 
tect passengers,  crew  members,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  raUroad  property  and 
freight. 

The  dlsquallfloatlon  atainst  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  benefits  to  em- 
ployees dlMhitrBtd  for  misconduct  rc- 
lattd  to  their  work  would  rtstoro  a  mis- 
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conduct  provision  that  wm  in  the  origi- 
»«]  RallroAd  Unemployment  Inaunnot 
Act  and  which  waa  removed  by  a  bill  en- 
acted In  1830.  at  the  request  of  both 
railroad  management  and  the  railway 
unions.  The  proposed  amendment  In  the 
reported  bill  would  vary  from  the  mis- 
conduct provision  of  the  original  law 
only  in  one  respect.  Instead  of  the  origi- 
nal 46-day  period  after  discharge  for 
which  no  benefits  would  have  been  pay- 
able, the  period  under  the  amendment 
provided  by  thU  bill  would  be  extended 
until  the  discharged  employee  will  again 
have  had  20  days  of  railroad  work. 

The  disquallflcation  against  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  bcneflu  to  an  em- 
ployee who  leaves  railroad  work  volun- 
tarily without  good  cause,  or  falls,  with- 
out good  cause,  to  accept  or  to  apply 
for  suitable  work,  la  designed  to  cope 
with  the  situation  where  many  employ- 
ees leave  the  railroad  industry  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  after  a  short 
waiUng  period,  become  eligible  to  receive 
unemployment  benenu  if  they  are  itlU 
unemployed.    Many  of  these  individuals 
are  women  who  leave  railroad  work  to 
keep  house.    Many  younger  employeea 
leave  to  return  to  ichool.    Under  pres- 
ent law  all  of  these  ex-employees  could 
claim  unemployment  benents  if  they 
earn  as  little  as  1400— 9500  under  the 
rtportetf  wn-in  railroad  employment 
in  the  approprlaU  base  year.   It  is  Im- 
portant for  the  effMUve  funoUoning 
of  the  unemployment  Insuraitoe  system 
that  indlvlduala  who  have  volunUrlly 
left  the  railroad  labor  market  foi'  all 
praeUoal  purposes  no  longer  be  ellgi. 
We  to  receive  unemployment  insurance 
benenta  unui  they  have  again  returned 
to  the  railroad  Industry, 

The  redeflnlUon  of  sickness,  which 
provides  that  a  day  of  sickness  shall  in- 
clude only  days  for  which  the  individual 
oan  ihow  that  he  would  have  bnn  avail- 
able for  work  except  for  his  sickness.  Is 
designed  to  exclude  persons  who  would 
not  be  working  in  the  railroad  Industry 
and  would  suffer  no  loss  of  raih'oad 
wages  because  of  their  Illness. 

The  disqualincation  against  the  pay- 
ment of  sickness  benefits  to  an  individ- 
ual who  has  not  worked  in  the  railroad 
Industry  within  the  last  90  days  prior 
to  his  sickness,  is  designed  primarily  to 
exclude  an  individual  who  became  sick 
after  he  has  left  the  railroad  industry 
and  has  established  himself  in  non- 
rallroad  work.  This  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  Indlvlduala  previously  in  rail- 
road work  may  be  out  on  strike  or  may 
be  unemployed  and  registered  for  rail- 
road work,  and  these  periods  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  90 
days. 

The  amendment  providing  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  maternity  benefits 
would  also  make  the  railroad  unemploy- 
raent  insurance  system  conform  to  pro- 
visions of  the  State  unemployment 
systems  generally.  The  record  of  our 
hearings  indicates  that  only  Rhode  Is- 
land pays  benefits  In  maternity  periods 
and  in  this  State  the  entire  cost  Is  paid 
by  employees  and  such  payments  are 
limited  to  12  weeks.  California  and  New 
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JerMy  and  New  York  have  eaUbliahed 
sickness  benefit  programs  but  not  ma- 
ternity b»neflt  programs,  as  such. 

The  Riillroad  Retirement  Board  haa 
Informed  the  committee  that  it  needs 
authority  to   borrow  money   from   the 
railroad   unemployment   insurance  ac- 
acount  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,     In  support  of  this  position  the 
Board  advised  that  by  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary 1959  the  balance  In  the  railroad  un- 
employmont    Insurance    account    had 
fallen  to  $50  million.    The  decime  may 
not  continue  at  such  a  rapid,  pace  in 
the  next  J'ew  months  because  56.000  un- 
employment   beneficiaries    and    15.600 
sickness    beneficiaries    had    exhausted 
benefit  rijrhts  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
by  the  end  of  February.    However,  it  Is 
impossibh)    to    predict    unemployment 
precisely  iind  the  balance  in  the  account 
Js  e.t  such  a  low  point  that  even  a  minor 
dislooaUon    in    the    railroad    Industry 
could  cause  enough  unemployment  to 
use  up  the  available  funds. 

It  is  estimated  that  benefit  paymenU 
for  the  current  quarter  will  toui  about 
•70  million.  This  will  be  the  fifth  con- 
•eoutive  quarter  in  which  benefit  pay- 
ments ha>'e  been  substantially  above  180 
million,  the  balance  in  the  account  at 
the  end  o/  February,  A  continuation  of 
such  a  rute  of  expenditure  would  ex- 
haust the  funds  available  for  payment 
of  benefit!  within  the  npxt  6  months, 
provision    of    borrowing    authority    is 

gram  if  this  sliould  occur. 

tMM«aiAn  irrscT  or  moihirrd  AMiNoMtNTd 

»N    NS,    MIO   TO   TUB   SAlkSOAS  aVTIStMSNT 
ACT 

The  bill  proposes  to  increase  reUi<e. 
ment  and  survivor  benefits  by  lo  per- 
cent effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  cal- 
endar month  which  ii  more  than  45 
days  after  the  enactment  daU.  For  the 
purpose  of  Uiese  eeUmates.  the  efTectlva 
daU  U  assumed  to  be  July  I.  1868. 
SMrtOTsa  ANNvmss 

An  esUrnated  364.000  employee  an- 
nuiues.  avf  raging  |118,  in  course  of  pay- 
ment on  July  1. 1868.  would  be  In^-eased 
$130     *^****"'  ^  *"  average  of  jilmost 

For  an  employee  retiring  on  July  1. 
1969.  the  maximum  annuity  that  could 
be  paid  would  rise  from  about  1186  to 
$205.  Subsequently,  after  the  new  $400 
celling  on  taxable  earnings  goes  into  ef- 
fect, the  maximum  would  rise  slowly  up 
to  the  end  of  1966.  Thereafter,  the 
maximum  will  rise  more  rapidly  since 
more  than  30  years  of  service  will  be- 
come creditable  toward  annuities. 

An  estimated  44.500  retirement  an- 
nuity awards,  averagmg  about  $140. 
would  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1959-60. 
These  figures  include  about  500  awards 
to  women  employees  aged  62  to  64  who 
would  elect  to  accept  a  reduced  annuity, 
spousi  ANNurms 
An  estimated  133.000  spouses  on  the 
rolls  on  July  1,  1969.  would  also  have 
their  annuities  Increased  by  10  percent. 
The  average  spouse  annuity  in  currrent- 


payment  status  on  that  date  would  be 
increased  to  about  $67.  The  estimated 
16,000  unreduced  spouse  annuities  to  be 
awarded  in  flMal  year  1858-60  would 
average  $68.  The  new  maximum  spouse 
annuity  would  be  $66.60  in  July  1868 
and  $69.90  in  February  i860. 

There  are  an  esUmated  36.000  spouses 
aged  62  to  64  who  could  elect  to  receive 
reduced  spouse  annuities.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  experience  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  it  has  been  arbi- 
trarily assumed  that  about  three-fourths 
of  them  or  27,000  would  choose  to  accept 
such  reduced  beneflU.  The  reduced 
benefits  would  average  about  $S1. 

nCNUONS 

An  estimated  1.200  pensioners  on  the 
rolls  on  July  1.  1959.  would  receive  10- 
percent  Increases,  bringing  their  aver- 
age benefit  to  about  $80  compared  with 
the  average  of  $82  under  the  present  law. 
■vivivoa  AMMxnnm 

The  estimated  244.700  survivor  bene- 
fits In  current-payment  sUtus  on  July  1. 
1868,  would  be  Increased  at  least  10  per- 
cent. The  maximum  basic  amount  pos- 
sible on  July  I,  1808,  under  the  new 
formula  would  be  $60,  while  the  maxl- 
mum  family  beneflu  would  be  118160 
and  $270  under  the  railroad  reUrament 
and  social  security  guarantee  formulas. 
i*especuvely,  ^ 

An  estimated  18,000  insurance  lump« 

?nI5  ^"•"if  ^'°"***  ^  WU<* »»» ft^*l  y^r 
1068-80.  The  avetage  lump  aum  would 
be  1600,  —Ii  •»«  wguw 

aiaAan.iTT  woaa  euvea 

.w"**^*  *«nmedlau  effect  of  the  ohantt  in 
the  disability  work  clause  would  be  com- 
parauvviy  small.  About  1,000  annulUM 
are  withheld  each  month  under  the  pres- 
ent provloion  and  the  amount  of  annu- 
ities withheld  m  a  year  toUls  about  81 
million.  The  propoeed  change  in  the  die- 
ability  work  clause  is  esUmated  to  re- 
duce the  amount  withheld  in  the  first 
full  calendar  year  after  the  effwUve  date 
by  about  1200.000, 

TOTAi.  MNcnr  rATuntTS 

ToUl  benefit  paymenu  undor  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  In  fiscal  year  1858-80 
are  estimated  at  about  $038  million,  or 
$88  million  more  than  would  be  payable 
under  the  present  law.  Of  the  addi- 
tional $88  million.  $83  million  is  at- 
trlbuuble  to  the  10  percent  increase  in 
monthly  and  lump-sum  benefits  and  the 
remaining  $15  million  to  the  new  bene- 
fits for  women  employees  and  spouses 
aged  60  to  64. 
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TASULAI    SCMMAIT 

The  two  following  tables  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
Table  1  shows  the  effect  on  benefits  in 
course  of  payment  on  July  1.  1959.  and 
table  2  covers  benefit  awards  in  fiscal 
year  1959-60. 

Since  the  bUl  provides.  In  effect,  a 
blanket  10-percent  increase  for  all 
monthly  benefits,  including  those  cal- 
culated under  social  security  formulas.  It 
does  not  affect  the  distribution  of 
monthly  benefits  awarded  or  being  paid 
according  to  the  formula  under  which 
they  are  computed. 


TawlR  1.— Rii/i»»ui/r»f  numhrr  nf  monlhly  hrnr/lu  in  eurrtnUpnymml  ritUut  on  ih«  pJfttliHi 
dnir,*  and  rutimntrd  aftragc  monthly  oniouNt  btjitf  and  ajU-r  itirrro«f«  undor  iKt  biil^ 
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•  AKHiinMtl  lo  he  July  1.  IWB, »«  Jane  SO,  IMO, 

•  I  lMf^<  will  lir  nit  •>«tl  uiilixl  ;tit,lllHI  «|K>(i<p«  nt  trUrrA 
■  rtii|>U>,\tx«.  liiiil  l,'«w  «<>'Ufii  i-ini>liiv>t"»  \iiili  ;«>!«.•«  ili.tii 

.Ml  >i  ini  «f  *Tvlrr,  iKyti  t.3  lo  m,  •  llBlhli'  lo  i'l«T<  n-flncil 
ituiiiiiii««.  It  IS  ikMuiiit'il  lluil  '«  n(  till'  KiHiUH-n  iiiiU  .^|0. 
llx'  »>illii'ii  (-iii|>l<>><'' *  MouM  iiini(r>  xurli  ('|(Ttlii:i», 

.XMMKBIATB    KTrCCT    Of    AMUtOMKNTS    TO    THS 
OAaiOAD    ItnnKMCNT   TAX   ACT 

The  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act.  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month 
which  is  more  than  45  days  after  date 
of  enactment,  by  raising  the  monthly 
limit  on  taxable  eai-nings  from  $350  to 
$400.  and  by  increasing  the  combined 
rate  of  tax  from  the  present  12 'i  to 
13*2  percent  from  the  effective  date 
through  calendar  year  1961  and  to  14*^ 
percent  In  1962-€4.  In  addition,  the 
combined  rate  of  tax  in  1965  and  there- 
after would  be  increased  by  the  excess 
of  future  actual  social  security  com- 
bined rates  over  5'^  percent. 

Assuming  that  the  railroad  Industry 
will  be  recovering  from  the  low  level  of 


activity  experienced  during  Uie  1037-88 
eoononUc  recession  with  a  oonsequeiU 
eiadual  increase  In  railroad  employment 
and  aMiuminu  Ute  eftectlve  date  of  the 
nmnuimcnis  to  be  July  1, 1868.  the  effMt 
of  the  proposed  leaiNJatlon  on  railroad 
I'etlre  m^nt  inxesi  in  Ascal  year  1880  would 
be  M  follows: 

iMiiWw*! 


Iim 

ri«»rriil 

I.IW 

Prntiniixl 
Uw 

a, 

4. 

Tn*«*>ll'|»»♦^^»"     .............. 

'i'<\<<«iil  U^jMiiviil  ..,.,„,.. 
T(i\»«  It!  1,1  •*  iniiM.id     ,,,,.... 

'rutitlifl'llllnivil  lilXr*        

VMi  it  «tii>>«'b  uiii«)i*rlM 

••■s 

•\>on 
M<« 
W} 
114 

4n 

• 

»«1 «' 

(It)  l)lk<lull|ffllMU«iMI<4li 

Wt    |)lli<  lu  IiIk'ni'  tM\  IUlt> 
IMI      «lMUlMN      Ut     ttiti 

Immt  ................. 

It  ahould  be  emphaslied  thai  the  above 

flaures  pertain  only  to  the  first  year  ef- 
fect Of  the  monthly  limit  and  tax  In- 
creases. 1h»  lons-raniie  estimates  are 
shown  else«h7t*e  in  this  I'eport, 


arrscTs  on  SAoaoAS  asnsiMaNV 
srsTBM  or  MA.  ssie 

The  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  haa  estimated  that  the 
proposed  amendments  pertaining  to  the 
retirement  ami  survivor  programs  would 
increaae  the  cost  of  benefits  by  about 
$146  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis.  It 
Is  further  estimated  that  the  additional 
immediate  and  deferred  taxes  would 
bring  in  about  an  extra  $57  million,  in 
1950,  an  average  of  $115  million  in  each 
of  the  years  1960  and  1961.  and  $174  mil- 
lion a  year  in  1963-64.  In  1969.  if  the 
contingent  increase  in  taxes  becomes  ef- 
fective, as  scheduled  after  1964,  the 
amount  would  reach  about  $370  million 
a  year.  A  year-by-year  estimate  of  the 
additional  taxes  on  both  employers  and 
employees  is  lihown  in  table  3.  Of  the 
$114  mlUlon  in  additional  uxee— $67 
million  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  and 
an  equal  amount  by  the  employee.^ — in 
fiscal  year  1958'-60.  $63  million  would  be 
due  to  taxing  compensation  between  $380 
and  $400  a  month  at  the  rate  of  W^ 
percent;  and  the  remaining  $61  million 
a  year  would  be  due  to  the  additional  1 
percentage  point  of  tax  on  the  total  esti- 
mated taxable  payroll  of  85,1  billion  for 
the  yeai'.  The  rise  in  1888  would  result 
mainly  fi<om  the  additional  pereentare 
point  in  the  combined  tax  rate  with 
similar  situations  ocourrlni  In  later 
years. 

ConilderinB  both  additional  outgo  "an  J 
additional  Inoome,  the  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  added  revenuei  would  ex- 
coed  the  add<»d  disbursements  by  about 
$170  milllun  a  year  on  a  level  baKis,  whioh 
is  equivAlrnt  to  3,80  percent  of  a  18.8 
billion  taxable  pnyroll,  Btnce  the  actu- 
arlnl  drflelency  for  the  present  law,  cal- 
cuhtrd  as  of  December  91.  1068.  Is  enU- 
mnted  at  3,81  iKrcent  of  that  payroll— 
nd,1  istcd  from  4,18  of  a  15,1  billion  pay- 
roll—the enactment  of  the  amendments 
would  leave  the  railroad  re tiiTment  sys- 
tem with  an  actuarial  deficiency  of  0  61 
percent  of  psyroll— -3,81  minus  3  30— or 
about  834  million  a  year.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  above  actuarial  deficiency 
fl?ure  is  shown  in  table  4  together  with 
a  breakdown  of  the  major  cost  flnures 
for  the  proposed  program  by  source  of 
cost  or  of  savings,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Taiii.ic  3.  -   K»tnMaU'if  ailJilionnt  tax  ittcoiHe  iitt'fcr  thr  OHtfH'ini'fnt  to  the  Hnilroofi  IteHi^mrnt 

2'u/  .id  co»taiiir<1  in  the  (nH    . 

IDoUur  Atuouiit.s  in  uillUuiw) 


Calduliir  yvtir 

R:>tf  of  tax  (pcratit) 

TttX;il>l<'  ivivroll  fnr 
9.V0  limit 

AtMltlonal  ta\M 
uiiOcr  hiU  > 

EmploytT 

Emitlojvc 

suinpUuii 

."^Imrt  nnpr 
IMTojcction 

I.PTcl  as- 
sumption 

i'hort  nrpo 
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1 
t 
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7ii             .V  100 
;»<             5.  KRI 
7l£             y  MM 
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8.>i             5,100 
hli             5. 100 
8>  i            h.  100 

9  5.100 

S4.eoo 

4.700 
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5,100 

.MOO 
5, 100 

&.aoo 
s.aoo 

5.300 
5,300 
5,200 

118 
118 
174 
174 
174 
358 
314 
314 
314 
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114 
lUi 

iM«4       ~i~""i"~~mr~~"r 

174 
174 
174 

19B7         

203 
Sl« 
Sltf 

19« 

1WP  iii«l  lln>rc«rt«"*        ..   . 

319 

»76 

«  DifToronce  between  comblnod  omploycir  and  employe*  taxi's  at  proposed  rates  on  taxable  pasrrolls  for  $400  limit 
•nd  124  perpwit  of  i»avroll  with  t3M>  limit.  Th*  taxable  payroll  for  the  $400  limit  is  estimated  to  be  $500  million  a 
year  higher  than  for  tlie  $350  limit  od  monthly  compeasation.  .    „  ,  , 

«  Assuming  etlictive  (Litr  of  July  1  VJo'J,  so  tluit  aaiUti<jnaI  taxes  will  be  applicable  to  one-half  of  Uie  year. 
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Table  4. — Cost  estimate  for  the  railroad  re- 
tirement program  aa  it  would  be  amended 
by  the  biU 

|Tx>vrl  post  flKurM  aiT  M  or  Dw.  31.  1058.  and  relat*-  to  a 
ta.\ahle  pujroll  of  $5.6  billion  a  year;  the  ofleclive  (Ut« 
1?<  assumed  to  be  July  1,  1950) 


April  29 


Ittm 

of  pay- 
roll (MOO 
limit) 

Amount 

per  year 

(mU- 

lions) 

(lO  Qnaa  cost  of  benfflt3,  total.... 

20.80 

11,170 

KinpioyM  annuities  and 
iH-nslons 

■14.20 
1.40 
3.94 
.62 
.20 
.39 
.14 

TVS 

7K 

8|¥>us«>8'  aiinulttea 

Af«l  widows'  annuith*... 
Other  survivor  ammllU-s.. 

liisurtuic<>  lump  suraa 

Kmiduol  payments 

Administrative  expenatv... 

221 
35 
11 
22 

8 

(b)  Deductions  from  gro»  costs, 
total 

3.08 

173 

Funds  on  hand 

Ualns  from  Hnanclal  Inter- 
change  

<1.06 
1.12 

110 
FA 

(c)  Ket00Bt(8-b) 

17.81 
17.20 

007 
9li3 

(d>  Future  tax  Income,  total. 

Independent    o/   OASDl 
rates 

14.30 
2.81 

806 
1S7 

Additional    taies    after 
19ft4    de|j4>ndent    uikmi 
OA8DI  rati«      ... 

(c)  Actuarial  deficiency  (excess  of 
net  costs  over  total  future 
tax  Income).... ....  . 

.CI 

34 

Illustrated  by  reference  to  the  effect  they 
would  have  had  on  payments  for  the 
1957-68  benefit  year.  Each  of  the  pro- 
posals Is  discussed  In  turn. 

Comparison  of  benefit  rates  in  schedule  under 
RUIA  with  proposed  schedule 


Rnnrr  of  hiMc-year 
cumpemtuiioh 


Daily  benefit  rate 


Present 
KUIA 


$400  to  $409 

Uuitotew 

3700  to  $749 

$7MtotO«0 

$1,000  to  $1,300 

Il.ano  to  $1.389 

$1.H<I()  to  $1.809 

$1.9(10  to  $  1. 999 

$2,(XI0  to  $2,190 
$2,2lK)  to  rj.499 

$2,.')()0  to  $-.'.799 

$2,S0()  to  $2.ytf9 

$3,000  to  $3.(»99 

$».im)  to  $3,490 

$3.5(10  to  $3.990 1. 

$4,000  and  over 


$3.30 
4.00 
4.00 
*.!*) 

(KM 
0.00 
Kf*} 
<V«) 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 
7.10 
K.W) 
&90 


PropoBpd 
schedule 


Percent 
increiuu 


$4.  .to 
.MO 

■Voo 

JSlSO 
fi.OO 
H  5U 
7.ttl 
7.00 
7.50 
KOII 
K.V) 
8.60 
0.0(1 
0.5(1 
10.30 


IX  s 

II.  1 

lao 

0.  I 
H.3 
10.7 
7.7 
U4 
14  3 
21.4 
l:i3 
20.0 
18.  K 
2U0 


'  Includes  O.OH  percent  of  t)o>Toll  for  benefits  payable 
with  resivct  to  deijcndents  of  dl.sahillty  annuitant!)  under 
the  social  security  niinimum  prm  i.^ioii. 

»  Kxolu.les  an  estimate«l  $325.000.(KK)  accruiMl  under 
the  Onancial  InterchanRo  for  tlie  iH>iio<l  July  1057  U) 
iJecembjT  miH.  hut  not  yet  re.vived.  Had  thi.s  amount 
l>eeu  include<l.  the  1.96  would  have  been  Increased  to  2  13 
anc  the  next  figure  of  1.12  would  have  been  correspoa-l- 
uiRly  n!duc-e<l  to  0.95. 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  effects  of  the 
proposed  amendments  considered  by 
themselves  Is  presented  in  table  5.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  total  level  ad- 
ditional disbursements  are  estimated  at 
$146  million  a  year,  or  2.63  percent  of 
payroll. 

Tabu  5. — Changes  in  actuarial  deficiency  due 

to  the  bill 
ITaxable  pa>Toll  of  $5.6  billion  a  year  for  $400  limit  on 
fThi.  Juiy'^'^iulwr"*'"'  """  '''^''*'"'''  ^''^^  •*  "«"">'"<> 


Item 


Actuarial  deficiency  under  law  he- 
fore  amendments  (as  of  Dec  31 

IMX) '_       ' 

Benefits  at  pre.s«'nt  rates  due  to 
higher  compen&ition  base 

lncrea.se  in  benefits  hy  10  percent 

Flectlve  reduced  benefits  to 
sfwu.ses  and  women  employees 
at  a(fe«3 

lncrea.«e  in  residual  benefit. I" 

I.iNTaHiation  of  work  clause  for 
disability  annuitants 

Taxes  at  rate  of  12Ji  percent  on 
a<ldltional  taxable  compen.sation 

Increase  in  schedule  of  taxes  inde- 
iKiKlent  of  OASDI  rates 

Additional  taxes  after  19(>4  depend- 
ent uiwn  OA.SI)I  rates 

Actuarial   deflcienry    under  Jaw' 
after  amendments  (as  of  Dec.  31. 
1958) 


Peitsent 
of  pay- 
roll ($400 
limit) 


.Amount 
|>er  year 
(mil- 
lions) 


'  K(iulvalent  to  4.18  percent  of  payroll  with  a  $3.W 
iniit  on  monthly  comiH-nsation.    In  both  Instances 
this  IS  wjuivalent  to  $213  million  a  year.  *>«»«•=. 

IMMEDIATK  DTXCT  ON  BKNKTICIABIES  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS IN  H.B.  seiO  TO  THE  RAUltOAO  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSTJBAMCB  ACT 

The  immediate  effect  on  beneficiaries 
of  the  proposals  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment    Insurance    Act  may  be 


Note.— since  the  compensation  ranires  of  the  2  schol- 
ules  (lilTer.  it  Wiis  neoes.s.irj- .  for  this  comparison,  to 
•lividc  some  rate  gioujis  into  2  i>arts. 

KUMIMATINC     OT     THE     SUNOAT     AND     HOLIDAT 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 

The  removal  of  the  Sunday  and  holi- 
day disqualification  provision  in  the  law 
would    increase    the    number    of    com- 
pensable claims  because,  for  a  man  nor- 
mally   working    a    5-day    week,    after 
benefits  have  been   paid  for  an  initial 
registration  period,  any  day  of  unem- 
ployment   in    a    workweek   could    be   a 
compensable  day.    Thus,  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  number  of  compensable 
days  in  some  claims,  it  would  make  other 
claims  compensable  for  which  no  pay- 
ment could  be  made  under  the  present 
law.    The  wage  contracts  for  nonoperat- 
ing  employees  now  provide  payment  for 
holidays.     Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of 
a  year  there  will  be  a  substantial  number 
of  employees  who  will  not  get  paid  for 
one  or  more  holidays  for  one  reason  or 
another.     It     is    estimated     that     this 
change  would  hr.ve  increased  benefits  for 
unemployment    in    1957-58    by    about 
$3,400,000. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS    FROM    UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The  proposed  modification  of  the  dis- 
qualifications for  unemployment  benefits 
in  cases  of  voluntary  quits,  and  failure 
to  accept  suitable  work  or  failure  to  re- 
port for  work  or  to  an  employment  office, 
would  have  extended  the  disqualification 
period    of   those   wlio   were   disqualified 
under  sections  4(a-2)  (i)  and  4(a-2)  (ii) 
in  1957-58  and  caused  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  many  other  beneficiaries.    The 
proposed  section  4(a-2)  (iv>    disqualify- 
ing those  who  were  discharged  or  sus- 
pended would  have  prevented  payments 
to  thousands  of  other  beneficiaries.    Al- 
together   it    is    estimated    that    nearly 
20.000  unemployment  beneficiaries  would 
have  received  $10,800,000  less  in  1957-58 
If  these  provisions  had  been  in  effect. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  all  of  the  pay- 
ments they  received  would   have   been 
prevented. 

TKMPORABT  EXTENSION  OF  DT7SATION  FOt 
BMPLOTXK8 

Additional  benefits  would  have  been 
paid  to  about  60,000  1957-58  beneficiaries 


who  exhausted  benefit  rights  for  that 
year  under  the  temporary  provision  ex- 
tending tlieir  duration  of  benefits  a  max- 
imum of  13  weeks,  but  the  average 
amount  per  beneficiary  would  be  small 
because  if  they  were  unemployed  most 
of  them  have  received  benefits  in  the 
current  year.  Nearly  as  many  1958-59 
beneficiaries  would  also  receive  addi- 
tional payments  from  this  change,  and 
these  would  be  more  substantial.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  amount  payable 
under  the  provision  would  be  about  $20 
million. 

WAmNQ  pcaioo  rot  sicknkss 

The  change  which  would  pay  benefits 
only  for  days  of  sickness  over  nine  in 
the  first  sickness  registration  period  in- 
stead of  all  days  over  seven  would  have 
reduced  by  two  the  number  of  compen- 
sable days  for  all  beneficiaries  who  did 
not  exhaust  benefit  rights.  The  other 
change  in  the  sickness  benefit  formula, 
which  would  require  that  In  order  to  pay 
benefits  for  a  subsequent  registration  pe- 
riod there  must  be  at  least  7  days  of 
slckne.ss  or  unemployment  in  the  period 
or  in  the  14  preceding  days,  would  have 
had  no  significant  effect  on  the  benefits 
p>aid.  Only  a  small  number  of  claims 
would  have  been  denied.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  two  changes  would  have  re- 
duced benefits  to  125,000  beneficiaries  by 
about  $1,800,000. 

OISQUALIFICATIONB      FBOM      SICKNESS     BENEFTTS 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly 
the  effect  of  the  various  proposals  which 
would  change  the  eligibility  requirements 
and   the   disqualification   provisions  for 
sickness  benefits,  since  they  cover  situa- 
tions with  which  no  experience  has  been 
had.  such  as  the  requirement  of  being 
otherwise  available  for  work  in  order  to 
get  sickness  benefits,  and  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  employees  who  have  been  out  of 
the  railroad  industry  more  than  90  days. 
It  Is  estimated,  however,  that  the  com- 
bined effect  of  these,  and  the  application 
to  sickness  benefits  of  the  disqualifica- 
tions that  have  previously  affected  only 
unemployment  benefits,  would  have  re- 
duced payments  in  1957-58  by  more  than 
$5  million. 

ELIMINATION    OF    MATEBNITT    BENEFITS 

Elimination  of  maternity  benefits 
would  not  have  prevented  the  maternity 
beneficiaries  from  receiving  regular  sick- 
ness benefits  while  pregnant  if  they 
could  have  met  the  eligibility  conditions. 
Thus,  sickness  benefits  would  probably 
have  been  paid  to  most  of  the  3.900  ma- 
ternity beneficiaries  in  1957-58  even 
though  the  $3,707,000  paid  for  maternity 
would  not  have  been  payable. 

It  is  not  clear  what  effect  the  various 
restrictions  on  payment  of  sickness  bene- 
fits would  have  had  on  payments  to  them. 
For  the  purpose  of  these  estimates  it  is 
assumed  that  the  sickness  payments 
would  have  been  about  half  of  the 
amount  that  was  paid  for  maternity. 
This  would  have  reduced  benefits  for  the 
year  by  $1,800,000. 

Estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  different 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  summarized  in 
the  following  table. 


1959 
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rrovisioa 

Unemployment 

Sicknuat  (Ineludlnc 
maternity) 

" 

ABMMint 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total  Nin«iflts.  present  law  • ................ 

Decreaxea  In  benedts: 

1.  Due  to  $500  qualifylnit  f«mlnt* 

$176,723,000 

1.632,000 

10.800,000 

IOOlO 
.9 

t9«,oeo,ooo 

191.000 
S.  200. 000 

1.  mi.  000 

1,1JU».000 

7,94fi,000 
4,S3Kk000 

100.0 

3.  Due  to  channns  la  dlMjuallflcatlons  and  ellfibUlty  ooodl- 
tlons 

9  1 

S.  Due  to  chance  In  walttnf  period 

S.2 

4.  Due  10  eliiniiiation  of  Mmternily  lieneflU 

3.2 

Increases  in  U-neflts  for  ellplble  emplove«'s: 

1.  Benefit  rate  srlMdule  (IneludtnK  efToct  of  $400  a  month 
niDxlmum  cre<lital>le  eamliitra) 

14.  Na.  000 

10.  02.5, 000 

3,403,000 

m 

25,448,000 

8.3 

11.3 

1.9 

C) 
14.5 

14.0 

2.  on  juTcent  benefit  rate  |irovLs.i 

3.  Removal  of  8un<iay  and  holiday  ditu)uallftcalion!i 

7.6 

4.  Temporary    additional    duration    lor    employees    who 
exhausted  benefit  rights 

Nrt  tacreaae 

3,283.000 

&8 

'  Vet  benefits  payable  for  year,  which  difTer  sllphtly  from  pub!lshe<l  flRiires  of  actual  amounts  paid  In  the  year, 
^v--  $a0,UW.OO0  In  1  >i'ar  only;  not  Included  in  totals,  because  not  a  ivst  (actor  for  later  years. 


^^wrrwcT  ON  balance  nt  the  account 
^^Bider  the  present  law,  it  is  expected 
l^K  the  balance  in  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  figure  between  $40  million 
and  $50  million  by  June  30. 1959.  Retro- 
active pasmients  for  the  temporary  addi- 
tional duration  provided  by  the  bill 
would  reduce  this  by  $20  million,  and  if 
the  bill  should  be  enacted  immediately, 
there  might  be  some  additional  increase 
In  benefits  for  June  claims.  Thus,  the 
account  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  low 
level  at  the  end  of  the  benefit  year,  with 
perhaps  no  more  than  $20  million  re- 
maining. 

The  effective  date  for  an  increased 
contribution  rate  would  coincide  with 
the  effective  date  for  increased  benefit 
rates,  but  because  of  the  lag  in  collec- 
tion of  contributions,  the  higher  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  bill  would  be  pay- 
able for  3  to  5  months  before  any  added 
revenue  would  be  received.  Moreover, 
the  current  quarter,  ending  March  31. 
1959,  will  be  the  fifth  consecutive  quar- 
ter in  which  benefit  payments  under  the 
present  law  have  been  substantially 
above  the  balance  now  in  the  accoimt — 
$50  million.  A  continuation  of  such  a 
rate  of  expenditure  would  exhaust  the 
funds  available  for  benefits  in  a  few 
months  even  without  the  pro]x>sed  in- 
crease. Thus  the  borrowing  authority 
provided  in  the  bill  Is  necessary  to  in- 
sure against  a  possible  collapse  of  the 
program. 

tMMIOlATE     COST     TO     THE     KAUJIOADS 

The  bill  would  provide  a  maximum 
contribution  rate  of  3.5  percent  and 
maximum  taxable  earnings  of  $400  a 
month,  both  of  which  would  become  ef- 
fective IV2  to  2V2  months  after  enact- 
ment. Under  present  law,  which  would 
not  be  changed,  the  effective  rate  for 
1959  is  based  on  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  at  the  close  of  business  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1958.  Because  that  balance 
has  already  been  determined  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  Board  to  be  less  than  $300 
million,  the  amendment  providing  that 
the  effective  rate  would  be  3.5  percent 
when  the  balance  is  under  $300  million 
would  apply  on  the  general  effective  date 
of  the  bill.  The  rate  for  1959  is  3  percent 
under  the  unamended  law.  Thus,  the 
increase  in  rate  would  be  only  one-half 
of  1  percent  for  com[>ensation  paid  in 
the  balance  of  calendar  year  1959,  start- 


ing with  the  effective  date.  The  average 
increase  in  costs  accruing  for  the  rail- 
roads for  the  next  few  years,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table,  would  be  over 
$40  million  a  year: 

[In  millions] 


Calendar  year 

Ccmtribu- 
tions  at  3 
percent  (or 

present 
law,  total 

Contributions    at    3H 
percent,     with     $400 
limit  on  taxable  earn- 
ings 

Total 

Increase 
over  pres- 
ent law 

1950 

$138 
141 
147 
153 

i$15R 
182 
180 
106 

■$20 

1900 

41 

1961 

42 

1062 

43 

I  Assuming  a  July  1, 1059,  elTective  date. 

Note.— Figures  are  estimates  of  contributions  that 
would  be  payable  on  cumiieosation  paid  in  these  years 

Since  the  estimated  future  cost  of  the 
program,  as  shown  below,  is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  amount  that  would 
be  provided  by  a  3.5  percent  rate,  there 
should  be  some  future  years  in  which 
the  contribution  rate  will  be  3  isercent 
rather  than  the  maximum  of  3.5  per- 
cent. In  such  years,  the  increase  in 
cost,  above  the  present  law,  will  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  contributions 
at  3  percent  on  the  increase  in  taxable 
payroll  resulting  from  the  $400  limit  on 
taxable  earnings,  or  about  $15  million. 

FUTURE  COSTS 

According  to  the  latest  estimates  that 
have  been  made,  benefits  under  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  will  average 
about  $145  million  over  a  period  of  years, 
$94  million  for  unemployment  and  $51 
million  for  sickness,  including  materni- 


ty. The  estimate  of  taxable  payrolls  is 
$5.1  billion  a  year.  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  the  total  cost  of  the 
present  program  is  estimated  at  2.9  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  payroll. 

For  the  proposals  contained  in  the  bill 
it  appears  reasonable,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  desire  for  sound  financing,  to  as- 
sume for  the  future  an  increase  of  about 
one-fifth  in  the  average  amount  of  un- 
employment benefits  and  an  increase  of 
one-tenth  in  the  amount  of  sickness 
benefits.  This  results  in  an  average  an- 
nual benefit  cost  for  the  future,  if  the 
bill  should  be  enacted,  of  $170  million, 
of  which  $114  million  would  be  for  un- 
employment and  $56  million  for  sick- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  the  $400  limit 
on  creditable  earnings  would,  it  is  esti- 
mated, increase  the  taxable  payroll  to 
$5.6  billion.  Including  an  allowance  of 
0.20  c>ercent  of  payroll  for  administra- 
tion and  deducting  0.10  percent  for  in- 
terest on  the  balance  in  the  accoimt,  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  would  then  be 
about  3.15  percent  of  payroll.  Costs  for 
the  present  law  and  with  the  bill  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 


^            Item 

Present  law 

With  pro- 
posed changes 

Average  benefits,  total 

$145,000,000 

$170, 000, 000 

For  unemployment... 
For  sickness....... 

94,000.000 

si.ooaooo 

114.000.000 
56,000.000 

Taxable  payroll 

5.100,000.000 

5, 600. 000. 000 

Benefits  as  percent  of  pay- 
roll  

2.85 
.18 

-.10 

S.05 

Administration    costs    as 
percent  of  payroll 

Allowance  for  interest  on 
balance      in      account 
Cminus) „ 

.20 
—.10 

Net  total  cost  a<  per- 
cent of  payroll 

Z90 

S.15 

These  cost  figures  are,  of  course,  only 
an  approximation  based  on  what  appear 
to  be  reasonable  interpretations  of  avail- 
able data,  and  on  forecasts  of  the  future 
of  the  railroad  industry.  With  some- 
what different  assumptions,  which  may 
be  just  as  reasonable,  a  variation  of  as 
much  as  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  pay- 
roll in  either  direction  might  be  obtained. 
The  figures  can  thus  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  cost  of  the  benefit 
program,  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  if  the  bill  is  enacted 
would  be  somewhere  between  2.9  and  3.4 
percent  of  payroll. 

FINANCING 

The  bill  provides  the  following  sched- 
ule of  contribution  rates: 


If  the  balance  on  Sept.  30  in  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  accoimt 
is— 

$450,000,000  ormore 

$400,000,000.  but  less  than  $4.'i0,000,n00 

$3.'i(i,00(),(l(Ki,  but  less  than  $400,000.000 

$300,000.00(1,  but  l&ss  than  $350,000,000 . 

Less  than  $300,000,000 .. 


The  contribution   rate   for  the  next 
calendar  year  shall  be — 

1  i-'2  percent. 

2  percent. 
2H  percent. 

3  percent. 
syi  percent. 


The  balance  in  the  account  on  Sep- 
tember 30, 1958,  was  $135  million.  Thus, 
the  maximum  rate  of  3V^  percent  would 
become  effective  on  the  general  effec- 
tive date  for  the  bill.  It  appears,  in 
view  of  the  cost  estimates,  that  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  3^  percent  provided  by 
the  bill  would  be  adequate  to  finance  the 
benefits. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  commit- 
tee biU. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  38  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  YoxmcER]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
distinguished  chairman  has  given  a  very 
lucid  explanation  of  the  bill.  I  do  want 
to  cover  two  or  three  items  which  I  think 
are  important.    I  think,  first,  we  ought 
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to  go  back  Into  the  liistory  of  railroad 
retirement  a  bit. 

First.  In  1935,  a  railroad  retirement 
bill   was  passed  which  was   later  con> 
tested    and    declared    unconstltutionaL 
In  1937,  the  President  called  the  rail- 
roads and  the  brotherhoods  together  and 
asked  them  to  agree  on  a  program  of 
retirement  which  neither  of  them  would 
contest  In  the  courts.    That  was  done. 
There  was  little  change  made  In  that 
program  until  1946.    Since  1946  we  have 
had  nine  public  laws  passed  on   rail- 
road  retirement  and  unemployment  in- 
surance, all  of  them  In  the  form  of  in- 
creasing   the    benefits.      Undoubtedly, 
when  Railroad  Retirement  was  passed 
In  1937  there  were  very  few  retirement 
plans  in  industry,  and  there  was  a  need 
for  It.  and  there  was  a  need  for  putting 
this  program   under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   However,  since  then  approxi- 
mately  all  retirement   and   unemploy- 
ment    coverage     has     been     granted 
throughout  ail  industry,  and  today  we 
And  the  Federal  Government  confronted 
with  the  program  of  retirement  and  un- 
employment insurance  for  only  one  seg- 
ment of  our  interstate  commerce.     We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  airlines,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retirement 
in  regard  to  motor  carriers  or  buses. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  committee  I  have  felt  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  returned  to  the  railroads 
and  to  the  employees,  and  that  full  social 
security  coverage  should  be  given  to 
every  railroad  employee,  and  they  should 
negotiate  on  the  fringe  benefits  and  sup- 
plemental pensions  just  the  same  as 
employees  of  other  Industries. 

I  say  so  for  this  reason:   When  you 
look  at  the  history  of  this  program  and 
all  of  the  hearings  we  have  had.  you 
will  find  that  Congress  is  called  upon  to 
filt  at  the  bargaining  table  between  the 
railroads  and  the  employees.     Frankly, 
Congress  is  not  equipped  to  do  that  job. 
As  you  know,  everything  that  comes  to 
us — we  must  be  frank  about  it — is  politi- 
cal.   It  becomes  political;  it  cannot  be 
helped.    That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  program  Is  in  the  shape  that  It  is 
today.    Unfortunately,  my  observation 
Is— and  I  am  sorry  to  repeat  this,  be- 
cause I  have  many  very  fine  friends  in 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion—but the  tendency  is  to  come  to 
Congress  repeatedly  and  say.  "This  is 
the    program.    Take   It   or    leave    It." 
Legislation,  as  we  know.  Is  not  accom- 
plished In  that  way.    No  legislation  that 
we  pass  ever  satisfies  the  extremes  on 
either  side.    If  it  does  it  is  not  as  a  rule 
good  legislation.    It  is  always  a  matter 
of  compromise.    We  have  had  this  de- 
mand repeatedly.    We  had  it  last  year. 
They  came  to  us  with  a  program  for  an 
Increase  of  10  percent.    The  committee 
had  hearings  and  worked  its  will.    We 
decided    that   the    increase    should    be 
along  the  social  security  increase  of  7 
percent,  and  the  committee  passed  a  7 
percent  increase.    Immediately  we  were 
told    "10    percent    or    nothing."    They 
went  to  the  other  body  and  got  a  10 
percent   bill,   and   as   a  result   we  got 
nothing. 

The  chairman  has  already  pointed  out 
the  extent  to  which  this  retirement  fund 
is  in  a  precarious  position.    May  I  say 


in  my  opinion  It  will  be  In  a  precarious 
condition  Just  so  long  as  the  condition 
exists  where  the  Congress  has  to  make 
the  determination. 

I  want  to  correct  one  of  the  chair- 
man's figures.  I  refer  now  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.    He  said: 

We  are  operating  right  now  on  an  ac- 
tuarial deficiency  of  about  tais  million  a 
year  on  a  level  coat  basis. 

That  is  the  rate  at  which  the  deficit 
is  running  right  now;  it  is  what  the 
deficit  was  last  year.  It  increases,  of 
course,  every  year.  Every  time  you  fail 
to  act  on  this  measure  you  increase  the 
deficit.  And  may  I  add  that  in  my  opin- 
ion that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
because  this  tax  is  based  on  a  million 
employees  in  the  railroad  industry  pay- 
ing into  this  fund.  There  is  not  one 
piece  of  evidence  in  these  hearings  show- 
ing that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
have  1  million  employees  back  on  the 
railroads.  The  best  estimate  that  any 
witnesses  gave  us — employers,  employ- 
ees, Mr.  Schoene,  representing  the  Ex- 
ecutives Association— all  stated  that 
900,000  employees  was  about  the  maxi- 
mum anybody  could  predict;  and  yet  the 
estimate  to  bring  this  fund  into  an  actu- 
arially sound  base  is  predicated  on  a  tax 
on  1  million  employees. 

So.  in  my  opinion,  even  though  this 
fund  is  increased  by  raising  the  em- 
ployee   and    employer    contribution    to 
6V2   percent  each,   unless   you  increase 
the  number  of  employees  on  the  rail- 
roads, you  are  going  to  have  this  same 
question  before  the  Congress  again  and 
you  will  have  to  increase  the  taxes  again 
If  you  want  to  make  this  fund  actuarially 
sound.     This  year  we   are   confronted 
again  with  the  same  policy  of  take  it  or 
leave  it.     You  too  must  have  had  all 
these    telegrams.     Every   one   of   them 
urges  your  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  1012 
without    amendment.      In    my    opinion 
that  Is  no  way  to  legislate,  and  It  Is  no 
way  to  approach  this  problem.    I  do  not 
care  who  comes  to  this  Congress  with  a 
bill,  we  as  Members  of  this  Congress  are 
entitled  to  listen  to  the  testimony,  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  others,  to  the 
statistics  that  are  given  to  us  and  make 
up  our  own  minds.    We  certainly  have 
a  right  to  amend  these  bills.    There  is 
nothing  sacred  about  any  bill.  Any  time 
we  have  to  yield  to  that  kind  of  propa- 
ganda, so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
want  to  be  persuaded  by  such  argimient 
or  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House  under 
such  conditions:  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  not  going  to  yield  to  such  pres.sure, 
that  you  are  going  to  support  the  com- 
mittee in  their  action. 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  Just  heard  the  gentle- 
man refer  to  a  telegram  urging  that  H  R 
1012  be  voted  in  as  a  substitute  without 
amendment.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  comment  just  briefly  on 
what  would  be  the  result  if  such  a  thing 
were  to  take  place? 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  retroactive  on  some  850,000  em- 


ployees, $12  per  employee  retroactive  tax 
on  every  person  and  assessing  an  addi- 
tional comparable  retroactive  tax  against 
the  railroads.  This  is  assuming  H.R. 
1012  might  be  effective  July  1,  1959. 

Fmther.  the  unemployment  Insurance 
fund  as  of  February  28  was  down  to  $50 
million.  There  is  no  provision  In  H.R. 
1012  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
to  transfer  retirement  funds  on  a  loan 
basis  into  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund,  and  I  am  informed,  I  think  on  good 
authority,  that  If  that  fxmd  is  exhausted 
that  we  will  have  no  more  unemplojmient 
insurance  benefits  to  any  railroad  em- 
ployee. So  I  am  wondering  If  members 
signing  the  minority  report  really  want 
H.R.  1012  passed  without  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  That  was  referred  to  time  and 
again;  In  our  deliberations  when  we 
were  in  executive  session  considering 
this  legislation.  We  were  implored  to 
pass  this  bill  without  amendment.  In 
other  words,  we  were  to  disregard  any 
Judgment  that  we  might  exercise  after 
hearing  the  testimony  and  the  Informa- 
tion furnished  at  the  hearings,  and  the 
facts  that  were  given  to  us. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  feature 
has  troubled  me  during  the  hearings  and 
if  you  will  read  the  questions  I  asked  you 
will  understand  my  concern  trcm  that 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  from  a 
brochure  which  we  all  received  from  the 
American  Enterprise  Association  com- 
menting on  the  bill  before  us: 

RaUroad  employeea.  like  other  employees. 
were  initially  covered  by  8Ute  unemploy- 
ment lyitems.  The  theory  of  their  coverage 
under  a  separate  8y»tem  by  Congrcae  in  1038 
was  to  provide  protection  under  a  aymletn 
better  adopted  to  the  Interstate  character 
of  their  employment,  rather  than  to  provide 
them  higher  benefit  rates,  additional  types 
of  protection  and  other  advantages  over  that 
afforded  by  State  systems. 

That  imdoubtedly  was  the  Intent  In 
1938.    I  have  great  difficulty  myself  in 
passing  benefits  on  to  employees  of  rmil- 
roads  which  are  not  benefits  given  to 
employees   covered    under   the   various 
State  unemployment  insurance  acts.    It 
was  that  reasoning  which  prompted  my 
rating  and  I  think  It  was  somewhat  the 
same  reasoning  that  caused  the  commit- 
tee again  to  exercise  Its  Judgment  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings  and  to  take  out 
certain  benefits  that  were  on  the  fringe. 
Bear  in  mind.  If  you  will  go  Into  the 
cwnmittee  hearings  you  will  find  that  on 
investigation  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  of  claims  that  were  filed,  20  per- 
cent of  them  were  found  to  be  fraudu- 
lent claims.     What  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  In  the  committee  bill  Is  to  take 
out  those  marginal  items  which  creates 
the  possibility  for  all  of  these  various 
claims  that  were  found  to  be  fraudulent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  done 
a  good  Job.    It  is  not  the  same  bill  that 
I  would  like,  it  is  not  the  same  that  the 
railroads  want,  it  is  not  the  same  bill 
that  the  railway  labor  execuUves  want, 
it  Is  not  the  same  bill  that  the  shippers 
want.     You  have  heard  from  all  of  them. 
Frankly,  I   think  because  of  that,  we 
have  brought  to  this  floor  a  bill  which  is 
in  the  keeping  of  the  fine  traditions  of 
this  House;  namely,  the  committee  has 
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worked  its  will.  We  have  not  satisfied 
all  those  concerned,  but  we  have  pre- 
sented a  good  sound  bill  that  if  put  into 
effect  will  give  adequate  unemployment 
ccmpensatlon  and  will  keep  the  retire- 
m?nt  fund  on  a  more  nearly  actuarially 
sound  basis  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  Will 
support  the  committee.  There  are  only 
11  of  the  31  who  have  dissented. 
Twenty-two  apparently  have  said,  "OK." 
I  listened  rather  intently  when  the  vote 
was  cast  in  committee  on  this  bill — no 
one  asked  for  a  rollcall — and  personally 
I  did  no  hear  a  negative  vote  cast  against 
the  bill  when  the  vote  was  taken  in 
committee. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  PofpJ. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  time  available,  I  can- 
not at  this  point  undertake  to  deliver 
the  speech  I  have  prepared  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  are  confronted 
with  a  rather  confusing  situation. 
Spokesmen  for  the  railroads  have  painted 
an  alarming  picture  concerning  their 
present  financial  .status  and  future  eco- 
nomic prospects  and  they  have  regis- 
tered unqualified  opposition  to  H.R.  1012 
which  I  understand  wilLbe  offered  as 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
5610. 

Spokesmen  for  the  brotherhoods,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  registered  their 
unqualified  opposition  to  H.R.  5C10.  The 
conflict  of  conviction  would,  at  this  point, 
appear  to  be  irreconcilable. 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  in  the  midst  of 
this  conflict  and  confusion,  it  might  be 
prudent  to  pause  and  inquire  how  those 
who  help  finance  the  railroad  retirement 
fund,  namely  railroad  workers,  individ- 
ually and  collectively  feel  about  legis- 
lation concerning  their  fuhd.  If  the 
entire  matter  were  submitted  by  popu- 
lar referendum  to  railroad  employees,  in- 
cluding those  active,  retired,  and  unem- 
ployed, how  would  they  vote?  In  at- 
tempting to  answer  my  own  question  I 
base  my  conclusions  first  on  the  results 
of  a  poll  which  I  conducted  last  year 
concerning  H.R.  4353 — which  is  substan- 
tially identical  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment provisions  of  both  H.R.  1012  and 
H.R.  5610 — second,  on  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  an  unusually  heavy  vol- 
ume of  daily  mail;  and  third,  on  personal 
conversations  with  a  host  of  railroad 
workers  and  their  families  whom  I  am 
privileged  to  count  as  personal  friends. 
It  would  be  Inaccurate  to  say  that  there 
is  unanimous  agreement,  but  It  Is  en- 
tirely accurate  to  say  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  communicated 
their  views  to  me  would  favor  the  fol- 
lowing In  preference  to  either  of  the 
bills  presently  under  consideration. 


First.  Unemployed  railroad  workers 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  for  a 
period  certainly  no  shorter  than  that 
granted  other  jobless  workers  under  the 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House.  As  of 
last  January  there  were  more  than  200,- 
000  railroad  workers  unemployed  invol- 
untarily. Over  40,000  of  them  had  ex- 
hausted all  of  their  unemployment  bene- 
fits. More  than  35  percent  of  those  who 
were  unemployed  during  1958  were  over 
the  age  of  45  years,  and  at  that  age  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  an  unemployed 
worker  has  virtually  no  opportunity  to 
obtain  employment  in  any  other  indus- 
try except  that  in  which  he  is  experi- 
enced. Surely,  this  Congress,  having 
already  answered  the  pleas  of  unem- 
ployed workers  in  other  industries,  can- 
not now  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  the  pleas  of 
unemployed  railroad  workers.  The  bur- 
den they  suffer  is  no  less  acute  than 
that  of  their  neighbors  across  the  street 
who  work  for  other  employers. 

Second.  Both  active  and  retired  rail- 
road workers  would,  I  am  convinced, 
favor  a  repeal  of  t^he  antique  test  period 
of  1924-1931  and  the  establishment  of 
the  5-best-years  rule,  under  the  applica- 
tion of  which  the  retirement  benefits  of 
workers — both  active  and  retired — and 
their  dependents  and  survivors  would  be 
substantially  increased.  Although  the 
actuaries  seem  to  be  in  some  dispute 
among  themselves,  it  does  not  conclu- 
sively appear  that  this  method  of  in- 
creasing retirement  benefits  would  be 
any  more  expensive  than  an  across-the- 
board  percentage  increaj|L 

Third.  Most  railroaj^^^ers  currently 
employed  would  fu^^BHavor  (a)  a 
reduction  in  the  voll^i^  retirement 
age.  (b>  a  repeal  of  the  so-called  last- 
employer  clause,  under  which  presently 
a  worker  loses  his  retirement  benefits  if, 
at  the  time  he  retires,  he  is  holding  some 
little  side  job — such  as  secretary  or 
treasurer  of  a  civic  or  fraternal  organi- 
zation—to earn  a  little  additional  in- 
come; and  (c)  repeal  of  the  dual-bene- 
fits restriction  on  wives  of  retired  rail- 
road workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  railroad  workers  are 
reasonable  men  and  women.  They  real- 
ize that  any  additional  benefits  awarded 
by  Congress  this  year  will  require  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  fund.  They  know 
that  the  current  operating  deficit  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  steep  increase  in 
unemployment.  An  unemployed  worker 
necessarily  can  pay  nothing  into  the  re- 
tirement fund  and  his  employer  pays 
nothing  on  his  behalf  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains unemployed.  In  summary,  the 
more  workers  unemployed,  the  less  rev- 
enue and  the  less  revenue,  the  greater 
the  deficit  in  the  fund's  operation. 

If  additional  revenue  is  essential  to 
compensate  for  the  revenue  loss  result- 
ing from  unemployment  and  if  the 
workers  are  compelled  to  choose  between 
an  increased  tax  rate  and  an  increased 
tax  base,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority 
of  the  workers  In  my  district  would 
choose  the  former.  Although  such  a 
plan  is  unavailable  to  many  railro£ul 
workers  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  workers  in  my  district  are 
eligible  for  participation  in  a  supple- 


mental railroad  retirement  program  to 
the  extent  that  their  wages  exceed  the 
taxable  base  established  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  Obviously,  every  time 
the  taxable  base  in  that  act  is  increased, 
it  adversely  affects  both  eligibility  and 
benefits  under  the  supplemental  retire- 
ment program.  I  understand  that  the 
increase  in  the  tax  base  provided  in  the 
pending  legislation  is  considered  justi- 
fied under  the  so-called  interchange  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  That  is  a  debatable 
argument. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  a  monumental 
parliamentary  snarl  will  develop  when 
debate  is  concluded  and  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendment.  At  this  point,  it  is  un- 
certain which  if  any  of  the  amendments 
previously  referred  to  could  be  favorably 
considered  on  the  floor.  The  uncertainty 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  although 
independent  bills  embodying  those  pro- 
visions were  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
that  committee  failed  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  bill  which  was  finally  re- 
ported. Moreover,  rumors  are  extant 
to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  those 
amendments  on  the  floor  would  ulti- 
mately kill  the  entire  bill  unless  those 
amendments  collectively  became  a  sub- 
stitute for  instead  of  additions  to  the 
committee  bill.  As  a  practical  and  par- 
liamentary proposition,  such  a  substitu- 
tion is  obviously  impossible,  and  failure 
to  pass  any  legislation — thereby  denying 
unemployed  railroad  workers  the  exten- 
tion  of  benefits  previously  granted  work- 
ers in  other  industries — would  be  un- 
thinkable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
conflict  and  confusion  surrounding  this 
situation  should  serve  as  a  valuable  ob- 
ject lesson.  I  believe  all  will  agree  that 
all  of  the  confusion  and  most  of  the  con- 
flict could  have  been  avoided  had  retire- 
ment legislation  on  the  one  hand  and 
railroad  unemployment  compensation 
legislation  on  the  other  hand  t)een  con- 
sidered as  two  separate  bills.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  only  realistic 
hope  the  workers  have  is  that  somehow 
during  the  future  legislative  process  the 
snarl  can  be  unraveled  and  agreement 
can  be  reached  upon  a  fair  compromise 
acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned.  Of 
course,  a  compromise  means  that  the  bill 
finally  voted  upon  will  not  completely 
satisfy  any  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress. If  all  of  the  436  Members  were 
granted  authority  to  do  so.  each  would 
write  a  somewhat  different  bill.  How- 
ever, those  who  are  disappointed  in  the 
final  version  can  take  solace  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  always  be  an- 
other day  and  another  opportunity  to 
consider  additional  and  different  legisla- 
tion. Such  is  the  way  of  our  American 
democratic  process  of  lawmaking. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  I  must  compli- 
ment our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  for  the  con- 
scientious, studious,  and  honest  job  that 
he  has  done  relative  to  this  legislation. 
I  should  also  like  to  say  that  in  the  many 
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years  that  I  have  served  in  legislative 
bodies  I  have  never  seen  a  committee 
that  has  worked  so  conscientiously  and 
carefully,   disregarding   party   lines,    to 
find  an  answer  to  a  very  serious  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  all  of  these 
hearings  I  have  visited  with  many  men 
concerned  with  this  legislation.     Many 
have  been  in  my  office,  and  I  want  to 
compliment   them.    All   of   them   have 
been  very  fine  and  very  fair.    However, 
to  each  of  them  I  said  this:  The  bill  that 
has  resulted  from  the  deliberations  of 
this  committee  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
kind  of  a  bill  that  I  would  want  if  I  were 
a  railroad  worker  about  to  retire.    We 
have  what  I  believe  to  be  a  biU  that  em- 
phasizes the  retirement  feature,  which  is 
of   importance,   and  we  have   tried   to 
come  up  with  an  unemplosrment  feature 
that  is  actuarily  sound.    We  have  tried 
to  do  the  best  we  could  with  a  very  com- 
plex subject.     As  has  been  mentioned, 
the  railroads  feel  that  they  were  not 
given  the  right  kind  of  a  bill.    There  are 
some  railroad  workers  who  feel  that  they 
did  not  get  the  kind  of  a  bill  they  wanted. 
But.  we  did  our  best  to  go  down  the 
middle  with  a  bill  that  has  the  right  eco- 
nomic stability  and  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  those  whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
arise  in  support  of  H.R.  1012  which 
amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts. 
Frankly.  I  am  reluctant  to  support 
H.R.  5610  because  it  is  a  modmed  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  1012  which  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  and  which  died  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

As  many  of  you  know,  both  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  held  extensive 
hearings  in  1957  on  H.R.  4353  and  Sen- 
ate bill  1313  and  I  committed  myself  to 
that  bill  from  the  day  the  85th  Congress 
adjourned  last  year.  I  looked  forward  to 
fulfilling  my  promise  that  I  would  sup- 
port similar  railroad  retirement  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  embodied  in  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1012. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee, 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  In 
support  of  H.R.  1012  and  only  five  let- 
ters in  opposition  to  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there  Is  not 
a  division  within  the  ranks  of  active  and 
retired  railroaders  regarding  approval  of 
H.R.  1012  because  there  Is. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  active  and  retired  rail- 
roaders In  my  congressional  district  favor 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  1012. 

On  February  3,  1959  I  testified  in  favor 
of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1012  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  again  committed 
myself  to  work  for  the  approval  of  such 
a  bill. 

Therefore,  speaking  frankly  since  I  am 
committed  to  work  and  vote  for  H.R. 
1012  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  accept 
a  watered-down  version  of  H.R.  1012  as 
represented  by  H  R  5610. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  supporting  H.R. 
1012  because  I  think  It  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  In  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  for  amending  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Railroad  Unemplo3rment  In- 
surance Acts. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee  in  discussing  the 
principal  provisions  of  H.R.  1012  and 
compare  them  with  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  5610  which  has  been  ably  done  by 
Chairman  Harris  and  other  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

It  so  happens  that  I  represent  one  of 
the  largest  railroad  populations  in  the 
country  both  active  and  retired. 

The  10  percent  across  the  board  in- 
crease in  railroad  retirement  benefits  will 
be  very  helpful  to  my  people  since  the 
Increased  cost  of  living  when  coupled 
with  a  49-cent  dollar  is  working  real 
hardship  on  them. 

Living  among  these  people  as  I  do,  the 
hardships  that  result  from  trying  to  live 
on  a  fixed  monthly  income  are  well 
known  to  me. 

In  all  seriousness,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
If  we  could  live  on  the  average  monthly 
benefits  paid  to  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  which  are  as 
follows: 


-Avrraw 
annuity 

Averaire 

Rctlreniont  itnnulUuiU. 

S|>ousc  annuitants 

»117.70 
51  flO 
81.  7«) 
67.  JO 

71. « 
71.0 
73.0 

IViisloncrs —.....„.. 
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These  figures  that  I  have  mentioned 
represent  the  amount  of  monthly  bene- 
fits that  these  good  Americans  are  try- 
ing to  exist  on  in  face  of  the  infiated 
cost  of  living. 

Should  either  H.R.  5610  or  HJl.  1012 
be  enacted  into  law  these  benefits  will 
be  increased  by  10  percent. 

However,  the  Increase  under  H.R.  5610 
will  not  become  effective  until  45  days 
after  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  H.R.  1012  the  benefits 
will  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1959. 

At  this  point  let  me  remind  the  com- 
mittee tliat  many  of  us  interested  in 
this  legislation  are  committed  to  the 
date  of  January  1,  1959  simply  because 
the  85th  Congress  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits  effective  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1012 
which  amends  the  Ralhoad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
7,000  Idle  railroaders  in  my  congressional 
district  with  most  of  them  residing  in 
the  communities  of  Altoona,  Tyrone.  Du 
Bois.  Clearfield,  and  Osceola  Mills. 

Out  of  this  some  7.000  unemployed 
about  2.000  have  exhausted  their  eligi- 
bility for  imemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits and  as  the  months  go  by  others  will 
suffer  the  same  fate. 

These  unemployed  railroaders  with 
years  and  years  of  employment  in  the 
industry  are  today  depending  upon  pub- 
lic assistance  benefits  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  only  after  they  have  given 
the  State  a  lien  on  any  real  estate  they 
may  own. 


In  addition,  they  are  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  life  savings  before  they  are 
eligible  for  public  assistance  benefits. 

Yes.  these  unemployed  railroaders  are 
also  trying  to  exist  on  surplus  commodi- 
ties and  It  Is  a  patheUc  sight  to  see 
englnemen,  firemen,  and  mechanics  with 
many  yeai-s  of  seniority  in  the  railroad 
industry  standing  in  line  to  receive 
surplus  food. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  committee 
to  know  that  22  percent  of  the  residents 
of  my  congressional  district  are  today 
receiving  surplus  commodities  and 
many  of  them  are  my  neighbors  and  un- 
employed railroaders. 

Many  of  you  will  remember -the  great 
anxiety  demonstrated  by  Congress  last 
year  in  extending  State  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  13  weeks  and  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  extended  the  period 
of  eligibility  for  such  an  extension  to 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  no  action  was  taken  on 
extending  railroad  unemplojrment  In- 
surance benefits  althoiigh  some  of  us 
pleaded  for  such  action. 

While  it  Is  true  that  H.R.  1012  and 
H.R.  5610  provide  extended  unwnploy- 
ment  benefits  beyond  the  130  days  of 
normal  benefits  now  allowed  by  law. 
H.R.  5610  differs  from  H.R.  1012  by 
drastically  restricting  unemplosmaent 
and  sickness  benefits  which  have  been 
part  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  since  their  adoption  In  1938 
and  1946. 

In  addition  H.R.  5610  ignores  lan- 
guages now  In  HJl.  1012  concerning  un- 
employment benefit  periods  which  would 
be  extended  for  workers  with  10  or  more 
years  of  service  by  65  to  130  days  de- 
pending on  length  of  service  beyond  the 
130  day  maximum  provided  In  the 
present  law. 

In  a  few  words,  H.R.  5610  while  grant- 
ing the  extension  of  the  benefit  period  to 
those  whose  eligibility  expired  actually 
takes  away  certain  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  that  are  now  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  connection  with  the 
cost  of  H.R.  1012  and  H.R.  5610  they 
would  both  require  the  same  Increase  in 
payroll  taxes  and  broadening  of  the  tax 
base,  yet  H.R.  1012  Is  more  liberal  In  its 
benefits. 

Then.  In  addition,  the  Increaaed  in- 
come will  place  the  retirement  system  on 
a  sound  financial  basis. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  retirement^ 
fund's  deficit  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  everyone  since  the  system  Is  now  oper- 
ating with  a  serious  deficiency  of  $213 
million  per  year  on  a  level  cost  basis. 

In  connection  with  financing  Increased 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  H.R.  5610  increases 
the  present  tax  now  paid  entirely  by  the 
railroads  from  3  percent  to  3^  percent. 
while  H.R.  1012  will  require  an  increase 
of  the  tax  to  4  percent. 

When  you  take  Into  consideration  the 
more  hberal  benefits  provided  for  H.R. 
1012  the  one-half  of  1  percent  differential 
in  tax  between  UM.  5610  and  H.R.  1012 
In  my  opinion  Justifies  enactment  of  UM. 
1012. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  I  am  supporting  H.R. 
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1012  beeauK  I  committed  myself  to  its 
provisions  last  year. 

Furthermore.  I  think  H.R.  1012  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  our  efforts 
to  liberalize  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Unemplojrment  Insurance  Acts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  active  and  retired 
railroaders  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemjm  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  there 
was  a  half  of  one  percent  differential 
in  the  tax  provisions  in  the  two  bills? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Yes.  the  difference 
between  3.5  and  4  percent. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  quite  believe 
that  is  the  case.  To  which  bill  did  the 
gentleman  all<icate  which  percentage 
provision? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  We  are  Ulking 
now  about  the  Railroad  Unemplosmient 
Insurance? 

Mr.  AVERY.     Yes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  And  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  tax. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man will  find  the  tax  requirements  are 
the  same  in  both  bills. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  might  put  It  this 
way:  It  is  a  fact  that  both  bills  wiU  in- 
crease the  tax  to  3.5  percent,  but,  if  my 
memory  is  corr«?ct.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  when  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  said  the 
3.5  percent  would  not  finance  the  in- 
creases and  it  would  take  4  percent.  That 
was  the  basis  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  the  tax  rate  requirement 
in  the  t>ills  are  identicaL 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  SrACcnsl. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  Membei-s  are  present,  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avert]  to  tell  him 
that  when  the  substitute  Is  offered,  the 
objections  that  he  raised  in  relation  to 
the  tax  provision  will  be  taken  care  of. 
and  that  the  effective  date  will  be  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  if  that  is  one 
of  his  main  ol)jection8.  I  assure  the 
gentleman.  It  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  It  surprises  me  so 
because  we  have  had  all  of  these  ur- 
prencies  from  the  various  States  and  the 
various  districts  telling  us  to  vote  for 
H.R.  1012  without  amendment,  and  now 
the  gentleman  comes  on  the  floor  and 
says  that  he  Is  going  to  vote  for  It. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Did  you  get  all 
these  urgencies  oc  did  you  hear  of  them 
by  rumor? 

Mr.  AVERY.  No,  Sir;  I  have  a  lot 
Of  them  In  my  office,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  show  them  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Is  the  gentleman 
referring  to  urgencies? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes;  to  vote  for  H.R. 
1012  without  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  right;  we  wUl 
not  argue  about  that.  By  voting  for 
H.R.  1012  with  some  of  these  things, 
you  will  get  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  si>eaking  was 
going  to  vote  for  H.R.  1012. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  did  not  think  you 
would  be,  but  I  do  know  that  that  was 
one  of  the  things  you  were  interested  in 
in  the  comimttee. 

Mr.  AVERY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  tried  to  help  the 
gentleman  on  that,  and  It  will  be  taken 
care  of  In  this  bill.  Another  objection 
was  raised,  and  I  would  like  to  have  any 
objections  you  gentlemen  have  to  the 
bill  so  that  we  can  think  about  them  a 
little  bit — about  the  ability  to  borrow 
which  will  be  Included  also  In  H.R.  1012 
out  of  the  railroad  retirement  fund,  In 
emergencies,  for  purposes  of  the  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  it  would  sound  to 
me  as  if  the  gentleman  was  getting 
around  to  the  point  where  he  believes 
the  bill,  H.R.  5610,  is  a  pretty  good  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  With  the  exception 
of  four  of  the  most  vicious  things  against 
the  working  people  of  the  country  that 
I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Can  we  conclude  that 
if  the  gentleman  had  a  little  more  time 
to  study  the  bill.  H.R.  5610,  he  might  be 
In  favor  of  It  In  Its  entirety? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  but  I  believe  If 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  will  pay  at- 
tention for  about  10  minutes,  he  will 
change  his  opinion  a  little  bit  about  H.R. 
5610. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  pay  attention. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  am  sure  you  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  know  this,  that 
the  railroad  workers  are  treated  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  worker  In  Amer- 
ica since  and  even  before  the  passage  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1926.  I  am 
sorry  that  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ai-e  not  here,  but  I  do  see  some 
who  are  present  that  I  wanted  to  hear 
this  l>ecause  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  9  years,  and  many 
things  were  said  in  the  cwnmittee  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  bill  which 
at  that  time  I  took  at  their  face  value, 
and  now  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee that  those  were  Just  not  the  true 
facts — not  that  anybody,  of  course,  tried 
to  misrepresent  the  facts,  but  people  Just 
believed  a  certain  way. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  vote  differently  when 
we  vote  on  this  biU. 

I  was  explaining  that  the  railroad 
worker  Is  different  from  other  workers 
in  American  industry.    The  railroad  in- 


dustry is  a  vital  public  utility,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  welfare  of  America, 
and  It  is  essential  to  the  defense  of 
America  in  time  oC  war.  That  has  been 
proved  in  the  past.  Thtit  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
passed  in  1926.  That  act  affected  drasti- 
cally the  rights  of  railway  workers  to 
bargain  and  to  strike.  Tlie  Congress  was 
later  asked  to  legislate  on  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  insurance 
matters,  and  it  did  legislate  in  these 
fields  for  the  railroad  worker.  Since 
then  they  must  come  to  the  Ccmgress  to 
tell  their  story. 

The  substitute.  H.R.  1012.  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  H.R.  4353  that  was 
voted  out  of  the  committee  last  year  and 
that  passed  the  Senate.  Someone  said 
on  the  floor  that  the  railroad  Industry 
could  not  stand  the  cost  of  the  increased 
imemployment  benefits.  If  you  will  fol- 
low the  figure  in  the  Senate  last  year,  the 
committee  reported  a  bill  out,  S.  1313, 
that  carried  twice  the  unemplojmient 
benefits  that  the  Senate  actually  passed. 
This  bUl  was  approved  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  committee  after  4 
months  of  hearings.  But  because  they 
wanted  to  get  a  bill  passed,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  came  to  the 
House  during  the  Senate  debate  and 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  cc«nmittee 
on  this  side,  and  they  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  bill  that  they  thought  could 
be  passed.  They  cut  the  extended  un- 
employment benefits  in  half,  because 
they  tried  to  get  the  bill  through  In  the 
closing  days.  The  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  over  there  stated  that  such  an 
agreement  had  been  reached. 

As  has  been  explained  by  the  chair- 
man, the  parliamentary  procedure  {M'e- 
vented  that  bill  from  being  brought  to 
the  fioor  for  passage. 

When  the  President  signed  the  bill  to 
give  Increased  retirement  benefits  to 
railroad  workers  In  1956  without  financ- 
ing provisions,  he  requested  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  make  up  this  differ- 
ence. There  Is  no  difference  in  the  bene- 
fits or  cost  of  the  retirement  i»-ovisions 
of  H.R.  5610  and  H.R.  1012,  with  the 
exception  of  the  effective  date.  This 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  substitute 
bill  so  that  there  can  be  no  objection  In 
that  regard. 

Now  we  come  to  the  parts  of  the  bill 
that  are  in  disagreement.  That  dis- 
agreement is  on  the  unemplojrment  and 
insurance  provisions.  The  chairman 
told  you  that  in  the  last  10  years  approx- 
imately 600,000  railroad  workers  had 
been  furloughed.  I  think  that  figure  Is 
a  little  excessive,  but  we  will  take  that 
figure.  Now  the  contention  Is  that  by 
expanding  the  benefits  more  men  are 
going  to  be  furloughed  and  we  will  drain 
this  fund.  I  say  the  workers  are  fur- 
loughed dowTi  to  the  hard  core ;  men  who 
have  been  in  the  railroad  industry.  Be- 
fore a  railroad  can  hire  a  new  man, 
according  to  the  prevailing  seniority 
systems,  on  railroads,  they  must  first 
rehire  their  xinemployed  workers. 

One  thing  that  has  never  been  ex- 
plained about  the  bill :  When  a  railroad 
worker  was  hired  by  a  railroad  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  part  of  the  pay  pack- 
age would  be  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance which  he  would  receive  if  he  was 
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laid  off.  That  hM  b«en  In  the  act  slnoe 
1838.  That  waa  part  of  his  pay  that  he 
expected  to  get  all  through  the  years. 

Here  we  oome  now  and  say.  "We  are 
going  to  out  your  pay.  Not  only  that,  but 
you  who  are  employed  are  going  to  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  the  increased  retirement 
benefits  to  men  who  are  retired." 

Is  that  fair  to  the  workers  of  today? 
Of  course  not. 

Another  thing  which  has  not  been  ex- 
plained Is  the  way  the  "benefit"  year  and 
the  "base"  year  work.  The  base  year 
M  the  calendar  year,  January  to  Decern, 
ber.  And  the  benefit  year  In  which  he 
can  draw  benefits  deriving  from  hla  base 
year  earnings — and  these  must  be  at 
best  MOO  for  the  base  year  under  present 
laws.  He  must  wait  8  months  to  be 
eligible  for  benefits  based  on  the  base 
year  and  then  only  If  he  has  worked  for 
the  required  minimum  earnings.  He 
cannot  draw  his  benefits  immediately 
that  first  year  unless  he  has  a  previous 
bast  year  with  qualifying  earnings.  It 
has  been  said  in  committee  that  a  great 
many  men  went  to  work  for  2  or  3  months 
during'"  the  summer,  then  drew  unem- 
ployment beneflU.  That  la  not  so.  for 
tliey  could  not  get  their  benefits  until 
July  In  the  year  following  unless  they 
had  an  earlier  qualifying  base  year. 

Mr.  KARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TAOOBR8.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
presented  a  very  Interesting  point  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  should  In 
my  opinion  understand. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  think  It  Is  very 
Important. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  Is  the  question 
of  the  base  year  which  entitles  an  em. 
ployee  to  benefits;  then  there  is  your 
benefit  year.  Is  it  not  true  that  If  a 
man  Is  entitled  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance during  the  base  year,  which  might 
be  the  year  before,  and  If  It  is.  then  he  is 
entitled  to  benefits  at  that  time  in  that 
benefit  year. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  If  he  has  built  that 
up  over  the  past  preceding  years.  I  am 
going  on  to  explain  that.  It  has  not 
been  explained  before. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  continue  I  will  yield  him 
additional  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
talking  about  these  seasonal  employees, 
that  is  a  matter  that  has  caused  a  lot  of 
concern  in  this  industry.  During  certain 
times  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  have 
additional  employees  for  certain  pur- 
poses such  as  for  maintenance  of  rights- 
of-way,  and  so  forth.  If  unemployment 
occurs,  for  example.  In  the  year  1957. 
then  beginning  in  July  of  1957  he  would 
be  entitled  to  his  unemployment  benefit 
based  upon  the  base  year  of  1957  and  for 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1957  his 
benefits  would  be  based  on  the  calendar 
year  1956.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  after  July  1  of 
1959  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
that  he  would  get  from  the  previous  cal- 
endar base  year  of  1958.  Now.  that  Is 
true;  is  it  not? 


Mr.  STAOOERS.  Z  was  going  to  go 
ahead  and  explain  It  because  it  has  not 
been  brought  out.  The  railroad  workers 
have  been  led  to  believe  over  the  years 
that  unemployment  benefits  and  sick- 
ness insurance  were  part  of  their  pay. 
The  employee  certainly  does  not  expect 
the  company  to  come  along  later  and  say 
It  is  goini:  to  cut  down  his  pay  a  little. 
These  benefits  are  what  the  employees 
expect  as  part  of  their  pay;  they  have 
worked  for  it  the  year  preceding;  it  has 
built  up  a  "benefit  year."  It  is  not  right 
to  come  along  now  ani  say,  "We  arc  go- 
ing  to  cut  you  out  of  part  of  your  pay."  I 
do  not  sec  how  you  can  explain  that  to 
the  railrotvd  workers  in  this  day  and  age. 
They  have  had  these  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  20  years  and  sickness  Insurance 
for  some  1:2  years  as  part  of  tiieir  pay,  the 
benefit  of  partial  compensation  during 
periods  of  unemployment  and  sickness. 
Are  we,  tl^irough  this  act,  going  to  take 
away  from  Uie  railroad  workers  what 
has  been  rightfully  tiieirs? 

Cost  ha<i  been  talkpd  about  quite  a  lit- 
tle, that  the  costs  of  the  amended  bill 
will  be  I4S  million.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
•vtn  Including  the  additional  extended 
benefits  we  are  talking  about,  the  bill, 
as  we  would  amend  It,  will  cost  no  more 
than  about  $14  million  more  for  unem- 
ployment and  sickneaa  than  H.R,  5610. 
Certainly  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  should  act  intelligently  on  this 
matter. 

Then  there  are  some  questions  of  ma- 
ternity benefits,  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
firing  for  cause  and  voluntary  quits. 
The  wom(>n  railroad  workers  of  this 
country  wore  hired  under  certain  defi- 
nite understandings  of  what  they  could 
expect  should  they  get  married,  or  if 
they  were  already  married  and  a  child 
should  come  along.  They  were  to  get 
retirement,  unemployment,  sickness,  and 
maternity  benefits  in  accordance  with 
existing  law.  and  the  railroads  knew  It. 
These  women  have  coming  to  them  for 
periods  of  maternity  leave  the  130  days 
of  sickness  that  every  other  railroad 
worker  in  America  has  today.  Most  of 
the  women  who  are  now  employed  are 
older  women. 

Referring  back  to  the  extended  bene- 
fit periods  and  these  seasonal  workers 
who  are  hired  and  have  no  seniority.  I 
point  out  that  the  railroads  cannot  hire 
these  workers  until  after  they  take  back 
the  people  who  are  on  furlough.  We 
are  now  getting  down  to  the  hard  core  of 
workers,  men  and  women  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  40  and  45  years,  with 
families.  They  are  highly  specialized 
people.  They  cannot  get  Jobs  elsewhere. 
We  have  5  million  unemployed  in  Amer- 
ica today.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
take  care  of  the  older  ones  just  a  little 
bit. 

We  agree  it  is  going  to  cost  a  little  bit 
more,  but  do  you  know  that  that  addi- 
tional cost  goes  into  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  railroads  and  they  deduct 
these  costs  for  income  tax  purposes. 
They  pay  an  income  tax  only  on  net  in- 
come. The  cost  of  the  imemployment 
insurance  program  is.  as  I  say,  deducted 
as  a  business  expense, 

I  wsuit  to  be  fair  to  the  railroads.  Any 
time  any  legislation  has  come  up  here  to 


benefit  the  railroads  I  have  voted  for  It. 
There  is  not  a  representative  of  any  of 
the  railroads  can  say  differently.  I  was 
for  the  Transportation  Act.  I  Ulked  for 
It.  I  argued  for  it,  and  I  spoke  to  one  or 
two  railroad  presidents  and  asked  tliem 
what  I  could  do. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  I  After  counting.  1  One  hundred 
ninteen  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chnlrmnn,  In 
connection  with  maternity  brncfiu  Z 
only  want  to  say  one  additional  thing 
and  I  sliall  close.  Moat  of  the  women 
who  are  employed  in  the  industry  today 
arc  older  women  who  were  hired  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  those  who  employed 
these  women  that  they  were  under  this 
act.  Now,  tlien,  there  are  those  who 
want  to  come  back  and  renege  upon  the 
undersunding  had  with  these  women 
and  to  say  that  the  contract  is  void 
and  that  Congi^ess  should  do  something 
about  it.  They  ore  not  younger  women 
who  are  being  employed.  They  are  the 
older  ones,  the  same  as  the  men  who 
are  in  the  industry. 

X  do  not  tlUnk  we  can  afford  to  do  whal 
Is  proposed  here.    For  the  bill  does  not 
allow  to  those  women  who  are  pregnant 
the  benefits  tijcy  were  led  to  expect  and 
which  should  b«  thelra  under  the  law. 
There  is  not  any  more  compensation. 
We  come,  now,  to  the  voluntary  qulta. 
Here  are  men  and  here  are  women 
who  built  up.  they  thought,  rights  in  an 
unemployment  insurance  fund  and  been 
led  to  believe  through  the  years  to  ex- 
pect  to  receive  a  benefit  from  It,    It  may 
be  that  some  quit  to  take  a  better  Job 
someplace    else,    and    they    are    told: 
"Well,  you  quit;  you  went  over  there  to 
take  another  Job."    And.  probably  they 
did.    For  the  time  they  work,  of  coiu*8e. 
they  are  not  eligible.   But  then  they  are 
laid  off  from  that  new  work;  maybe  they 
are  fired.     Under  the  present  law  they 
have  every  right  to  believe  that  they  can 
come  back  to  obtain  their  share  of  the 
unemployment  fund  that  has  already 
been  paid  for  them.    The  money  is  al- 
ready there.    And  yet  under  H.R.  5610 
they  cannot  come  along  now  and  collect. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot 
work  because  of  sickness,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  are  ready  to  re- 
turn, they  say  "You  were  not  here;  you 
Just  voluntarily  quit,  and  you  are  not 
entitled     to     sickness     compensation." 
Now,  I  only  want  to  be  honest  about 
this  thing  and  not  say  anything  that  is 
wrong.    I  have  always  said  that  as  far 
as  freedom  of  speech  Is  concerned,  any 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  he  can  defend.     Many  men 
make  statements  that  they  cannot  de- 
fend, but  I  will  defend  each  one  I  make. 
Now,  on  this  proposal  to  disqualify 
a  worker  for  unemployment  benefits  be- 
cause of  a  firing  for  cause.    Let  me  give 
you  a  personal  example.    I  worked  for 
the  railroad  one  time.    I  was  a  brake- 
man  on  the  Moimtain  Division  of  the 
B.  ti  O.  Railroad,  a  fine,  high  type  of 
railroad.    I  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
One  evening,   on   a  dark  and  dreary. 
rainy  evening,  I  was  the  middle  brake- 
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man.  There  waa  an  emergency  atop. 
The  flagman  had  to  go  back  a  little  fur- 
ther than  uaxuU  in  order  to  protect  the 
train.  What  tlie  amergency  waa  I  do 
not  remember.  And,  there  was  a  17- 
mile  grade.  And.  the  engineer  blew  the 
whistle  and  sttvrted  the  train,  and  I 
could  see  the  re».r  flagman  runnmg  with 
his  lantern  In  the  distance,  In  the  fog 
and  the  rain,  and  he  ran  as  hard  as  he 
could  to  catch  up.  He  kept  falling  fur- 
ther away.  I  decided  I  would  get  that 
flagman  on.  I  pulled  the  air  on  the  air 
brakes.  The  conductor  had  gone  to  the 
head  of  the  train  to  talk  to  the  engineer 
when  It  happened.  Of  course,  my  ac- 
tion stopped  the  U-ain.  The  conductor 
then  came  back  and  told  me,  "For  doing 
that,  X  am  going  to  have  you  fired." 
And,  do  you  know.  X  did  not  ride  on 
the  cabooae  the  rest  of  the  time;  I  rode 
on  the  engine.  When  X  got  back  to  my 
home  baae  he  hud  an  Inveatlgator  oome 
to  my  home  to  talk  to  my  mother  and 
dad  and  did  everything  he  could  to  show 
that  maybe  I  W4s  not  of  age,  although 
the  company  knew  when  they  hired  me 
that  X  waa  not  ol  age. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Weat  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  b  additional  minutea. 

Mr.  8TAQOBHS,  At  the  caprice  of 
one  conductor  I  could  have  been  flrad. 
But,  X  wu  not  fired  because  after  that 
summer  X  had  enough  aenae  to  know 
that  X  ahould  got  on  to  school  and  do 
aomething  elae:  that  railroading  was  not 
for  me.  That  :^8  Just  an  incident.  X 
could,  however,  hare  been  blacklisted 
from  that  time  on  by  that  railroad  and 
most  other  rail^>ads  if  X  had  t>een  flred 
because  they  thought  X  had  done  some- 
thing wrong.  I  was  only  doing  what 
was  human;  here  waa  a  man  left  out  10 
miles  from  civlUzatlon,  almost,  in  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  X  got  him 
aboard.  It  did  not  hurt  the  train  a  bit. 
But  it  hurt  the  conductor.  He  said  it  al- 
most threw  him  into  the  firebox.  Now, 
that  is  an  example  of  a  possible  flring 
for  cause  at  the  caprice  of  anybody  who 
does  not  like  you.  Maybe  you  do  not 
walk  right  or  you  do  not  wear  the  right 
clothes  and  they  flre  you  for  cause.  Of 
course  you  have  the  right  of  appeal. 
But  that  appeal  will  take  some  time, 
maybe  2  years  or  more.  Meanwhile  here 
is  a  family  with  five  or  six  children  with 
nothing  to  eat,  and  the  unemployed 
worker  is  trying  to  fight  his  case  In 
court.  What  about  his  family?  Here  Is 
a  fund  that,  in  effect,  he  has  paid  into, 
although  not  directly,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  benefits  from,  and  his 
family  has  noUiing  to  eat.  We  would 
take  that  right  away  from  him  by  this 
bill.  H  Jt.  5610.  It  is  not  fair,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
not  fair. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man's sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  railroad  employees. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Not  only  the  rail- 
road employees,  but  the  railroads  and 
the  people  of  this  country. 


Mr.  AVERT.  Yea;  of  course.  It  Is  a 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Certainly.  It  Is;  It 
Is  yours  and  mine.  too. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  course.  Now  with 
respect  to  the  statement  the  gentleman 
has  made  on  several  occasions,  that  when 
a  railroad  worker  goes  to  work  for  a  rail- 
road, they  assure  him  that  hla  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  be  part  of 
his  pay 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
He  knows  that  is  part  of  it.  That  is  the 
law  of  U\9  United  States.  Both  under- 
stand the  law;  they  do  not  have  to  tell 
him  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  ask  the  question,  the  gen- 
tleman stated  on  two  other  occasions 
this:  That  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund  waa  part  of  his  money, 
had  been  taken  out  of  his  pay. 

Mr.  BTA^Hrs.  I  did  not  aay  thai: 
X  beg  the  g^Haan's  pardon.  The  rail- 
roads pay  ilOThey  pay  It  Into  the  fund. 
X  would  not  have  anyone  think  that  X 
said  that  any  railroad  worker  pays  it 
directly.  The  gentleman  either  waa  not 
listening  attentively  or.  if  X  did  aay  It. 
X  am  sorry.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue,  maybt  X  oaa  dear 
that  up. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  hu  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  And  then.  X  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  If  he 
has  any  other  question. 

The  only  thing  the  railroad  worker 
paya  into  directly  la  the  retirement  fund. 
He  pays  Into  that  equally  with  the  rail- 
road. But  the  other  is  paid  by  the  rail- 
road. That  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  money  is  paid  Into 
that  fund.  The  money  is  put  into  the 
fund  for  them,  as  part  of  their  insurance: 
unemployment  insurance  it  is  called. 

Does  that  answer  the  question?  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  They  do  not 
pay  it.  but  the  railroad  Is  assessed,  when 
the  man  works.  The  railroad  says,  "We 
will  deposit  that  into  the  fund."  That  is 
what  they  do,  do  they  not?  They  do  not 
wait  for  years  afterward  to  pay  It  Into 
the  fund. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  This  gets  to  be  rather  a 
technical  matter.  We  are  directing  our 
remarks  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.    Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  aware, 
I  am  sure,  that  there  is  also  a  sliding 
scale.  It  depends  upon  what  the  balance 
Is  on  September  30  of  each  year. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  explain  that.  I  would  like  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  that  might  clear 
the  matter  up. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  explain  that. 
When  the  balance  goes  up  the  tax  rate 
goes  down.  Did  the  gentleman  know 
that  they  declared  a  moratorium  on  this 
fund.  I  think  It  was  about  1948.  and  they 
did  not  pay  more  than  at  the  one-half 
percent  rate  until  about  1955?  There 
was  almost  $1  billion  In  the  fund  and 
then  we  let  It  go  down  to  a  certain  point 
before  we  started  paying  again. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNOBR.  Those  flguraa  were 
some  $960  million.  In  round  figures,  and 
last  year  it  dropped  to  $85  million. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  The  ralhroads  had 
not  been  paying  in  at  the  full  rate  for  a 
number  of  j'ears.  Now  they  have  found 
that  they  have  to  pay  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
again  expired, 

Mr.  HARPwIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  ne 
will  yle!d  for  a  clarification. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
am  ilad  to  yield  to  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  HARIUS.  X  think  this  ahould  be 
well  understood. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  The  gentleman 
knowa  that  X  do  not  want  to  leave  any 
wrong  lmprt>aalon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  X  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not, 
either. 

Mr.  8TAOOER8.  I  know  tht  gtnUe- 
man  does  not. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  waa 
dlacuaalng  the  pravialon  of  thla  bill 
which  aaya  that  anyone  who  la  dis- 
charged for  hla  own  mlsoonduot  would 
not  be  eligible.  Some  might  get  the 
Idea  from  the  diaouaalon  today  that  thla 
bill  would  make  anyone  who  waa  dla- 
charged  for  cauae  Ineligible.  The  com- 
mittee vei7  metlouloualy.  very  carefvdly 
dlatlngulahed  tht  difference  between 
mlaeonduct  and  discharge  for  oauae.  I 
am  aure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
reference  to  the  Incident  that  he  related 
a  few  momenta  ago,  that  that  dlacharge 
would  have  been  for  cause,  and  would 
not  have  been  prohibited  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  wiU  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  But  who  Is  going  to 
tell  him  that  it  is  for  cause?  The  men 
who  do  the  firing.  And  then  It  has  to 
go  to  an  appeal.  We  know  what  are 
the  whims  of  men,  of  human  beings. 
You  have  to  have  a  rock  bed  when  you 
are  traveling,  you  have  to  know  what 
you  are  doing. 

I  should  like  to  explain  one  thing  fur- 
ther, and  that  is  this  90  days  restriction 
in  H.R  5610  on  sickness  benefits,  that 
after  a  man  has  been  away  from  his 
railroad  employment  for  90  days  not 
counting  time  for  which  he  is  eligible 
for  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits, 
and  then  gets  sick,  he  carmot  draw 
sickness  i>ay.  Yet  I  say  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  his  pay,  that  when  he  wwit 
to  work  for  the  railroad,  he  began  to 
build  up  in  his  working  years — the  base 
years — eligibility  for  sickness  pay  if  he 
got  sick. 

The  other  day,  I  think  it  was  the  bill 
KR.  4601,  you  put  back  on  the  retire- 
ment rolls,  the  annuity  rolls,  hundreds  of 
men  in  America  who  had  committed  acts 
against  this  Government  and  other 
wrongdoing.  You  put  them  back  on  the 
rolls  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  give  you 
your  benefits."  You  did  It  almost  unan- 
imously, 367  to  9.  Are  you  today  going 
to  say  to  the  railroad  worker  who  has 
been  fired,  ostensibly  for  cause,  by  scane 
man  who  perhaps  does  not  like  him,  "We 
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are  going  to  take  away  your  benefits"? 
I  do  not  think  you  are.  because  the 
working  men  of  the  Nation  are  Just  as 
good  as  white  collar  workers  you  gave 
back  benefits  to.  He  should  get  the 
same  just  dues.  Under  the  "Hiss  Act" 
you  took  away  from  these  other  men 
these  benefits,  yet  the  other  day  you  said 
you  hod  made  a  mistake,  even  though 
they  had  done  some  of  the  worst  things 
on  earth.  You  let  them  come  back.  I 
am  certain  you  do  not  want  to  discrimi- 
nate just  because  a  man  is  a  railroad 
worker. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  original  Harris  bill. 
H.R.  1012.  As  Members  of  the  House 
know,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  by  a 
group  of  members  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  to  substitute  this 
bill  for  H.R.  5610. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
contains  many  inequities  and  would  do 
great  damage  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Systems.  I  believe  strongly 
that  we  must  not  permit  retrenchment 
in  the  area  of  retirement  legislation. 
We  must  continue  to  Improve  our  pro- 
grams as  our  economy  expands. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress  I  have  been  proud  to  support 
the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  to  make  their  retirement 
and  unemployment  systems  more  effec- 
tive. The  original  Harris  bill.  H.R.  1012, 
does  exactly  that.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  will  asree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  we  must  not  enact 
legislation  here  today  that  will  take 
away  from  railroad  employees  benefits 
that  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  intend  to  .sup- 
port a  move  to  substitute  H.R.  1012  for 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  has  be- 
come the  great  Nation  It  is,  respected 
throughout  the  world,  because  It  was 
founded,  and  has  continued  to  act,  on 
the  basic  principle  that  human  values 
come  first.  We  believe  In  action  for  the 
benefit  of  people.  Individual  human  be- 
ings, and  we  believe  that  the  good  of 
the  people  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
special  interest. 

The  choice  which  now  confronts  the 
House  between  H.R.  5610.  the  bill  re- 
ported out  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  H.R.  1012.  the  original  com- 
promise measure,  is.  as  I  see  it.  a  choice 
b3tween  human,  social  values  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Harris-Bannett  bill,  and 
retrogressive,  special  interest  legislation 
proposed  by  H.R.  5610.  H.R.  1012  pro- 
poses to  help  our  needy  aged  and  re- 
tired and  unemployed  and  sick  railroad 
workers  and  members  of  their  families. 
H.R.  5610.  on  the  other  hand,  would  take 
away  from  these  people  benefits  which 
they  have  been  entitled  to  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  railroad  retirement  and 


railroad  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. HJa.  5610  would  take  this  action, 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  unemployed 
railroad  workers  are  desperately  in  need 
of  help — not  repressive  legislation. 

Many  of  you  may  have  been  persuaded 
by  the  railroads  that  they  ar-  in  a  F>oor 
financial  state  and  that  the  provisions 
in  H.R.  5610  are  therefore  necessary.  I 
say  without  hesitation  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  basic  difference  in  the  rates 
which  would  be  imposed  by  H.R.  1012 
and  H.R.  5610.  Whatever  benefits  the 
railroads  would  derive  from  the  latter 
would  come  solely  through  the  money 
they  would  save  by  denial  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payments  to  workers 
who  would  be  denied  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  H.R.  5610's  new  and  stringent 
limitations  up  such  benefits. 

But  the  railroads  now  are  enjoying  a 
period  of  net  Income  near  their  peak 
earnings.  Railroad  workers  on  the 
other  hand  are  confronted  with  the  worst 
unemployment  crisis  their  Industry  has 
ever  seen.  The  railroads,  on  the  other 
hand,  lajst  year  were  given  substantial 
help  by  this  Congress.  The  benefits 
from  this  legislation  to  aid  the  railroads 
will  continue  throughout  the  years 
ahead.  Railroad  employees,  however, 
got  no  help  from  Congress  last  year, 
although  300,000  of  them  became  unem- 
ployed and  over  70.000  exhausted  all  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
The  need,  at  the  present  time,  is  for  help 
to  the  railroad  woi  kers. 

H.R.  1012  has  already  been  greatly 
compromised  from  the  orig'nal  railroad 
retirement  and  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  problem  of  higher 
living  costs  and  record  railroad  unem- 
ployment. I  am  certain  that.  In  shaping 
H.R.  1012  to  Its  present  form,  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  ware  suffering  from  a 
recession  last  year  when  this  legislation 
was  being  drafted  resulted  in  severe  cut- 
backs in  the  original  proposals.  The 
railroads  have  now  recovered  from  the 
recession,  but  their  workers  are  still 
suffering  drastic  unemployment.  In 
such  circumstances.  I  remind  you  of  the 
great  tradition  of  this  country  that  hu- 
man values  must  come  first.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  if  the  Members  of  this  body 
remember  that  principle  they  will  be  true 
to  It.  Ycu  will  show  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  railroad  workers,  as  human 
beings,  by  voting  to  substitute  H.R.  1012 
for  H.R.  5610.  Do  not.  I  beg  you.  cut  the 
very  heart  out  of  these  workers  who  have 
served  the  Nation  so  well  by  imix)sing 
upon  them  new  restrictions  upon  unem- 
ployment Insurance  at  a  time  when  they 
need  the  benefits  they  have  earned  so 
desperately. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
major  bills.  I  daresay  1  out  of  50.  ever 
gets  through  committee  without  amend- 
ments. Regardless  of  how  vocal  or  how 
adamant  the  supporters  of  any  bill  might 
become,  and  regardless  of  the  pressures 
that  are  brought  to  bear  either  by  the 
proponents  or  the  opponents  of  any  bill, 


the  members  of  every  legislative  commit- 
tee must  maintain  their  right  to  exercise 
their  best  individual  and  collective  Judg- 
ment on  any  legislation  It  reports  to  this 
House.  Those  who  feel  there  is  no  room 
for  compromise  within  these  legislative 
deliberations,  those  who  arbitrarily  say. 
"We  are  100  percent  right,  and  we  want 
everything  we  ask.  nothing  less."  I  think 
are  taking  an  approach  that  is  inclined 
to  be  a  little  destructive  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  normal  legislative  process. 
I  submit  that  this  would  be  the  case 
whether  it  would  be  management,  labor, 
or  any  other  group. 

The  bill  before  this  House  today  repre- 
sents many  hours  of  hard  work,  careful 
study,  and,  I  am  sure,  unbiased  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  committee  were  biparti- 
san in  their  nature. 

After  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  committee,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  exercised  their  best  judg- 
ment, the  committee  was  accused  In  a 
press  release  and  in  congressional  com- 
munications by  the  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations of  callous  dLsregard  for  the 
pliqht  of  the  railroad  worker. 

Whether  or  not  this  charge  was  in 
poor  taste  is  of  secondary  concern,  but 
I  do  believe  it  is  an  affront  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  commltte« 
who  worked  diligently  on  this  bill. 

H.R.  5610,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today,  provides  for  a  10  percent  Increase 
In  the  railroad  retirement  and  survivors' 
benefits. 

H.R.  5610  provides  for  an  average  in- 
crease of  20  percent  In  the  dally  benefit 
rates  for  unemployment  and  sickness. 

H.R.  5610  provides  for  a  maximum  tax 
rate  of  3  V2  percent  of  payroll  up  to  $400 
per  month  for  each  employee  to  finance 
the  unemployment  and  sickness  insur- 
ance benefit  program,  which  is  one-half 
of  1  percent  more  than  is  required  under 
present  law. 

The  tax  is  paid  only  by  the  railroad 
industry. 

If  the  substitute  bUl.  H.R.  1012,  had 
passed  In  Its  original  form,  as  was 
pointed  out  previously,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  payroll 
tax  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
sickness  benefits  to  4  percent. 

In  view  of  these  basic  provisions  in  the 
bill,  passed  by  the  committee,  can  any- 
one here  honestly  conclude  that  it  rep- 
resents a  callous  disregard  of  the  plight 
of  the  railroad  workers?  Granted,  it  "^ 
may  not  have  everything  requested  in 
the  original  bill,  but  I  repeat.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  represent  any  callous  dis- 
regard on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  committee.  I.  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
the  railroad  workers  and.  particularly, 
the  pensioners  across  the  country.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  In  deahng  with  the  fu- 
ture soundness  of  the  railroad  employees 
and  retirees'  fund.  Congress  is  also 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  railroad  retirees  of 
today  and  tomorrow  are  given  some  rea- 
sonable guarantee  that   funds  will  be 
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arailable  to  meet  their  anticipated  needs. 
To  ignore  these  basic  responsibilities  or 
succumb  to  demands  for  sheer  ex- 
pediency would  not  be  prudent  nor  right, 
in  my  opinion.  Certainly,  we  cannot  be 
oblivious  to  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  railroad  industry  at  the  present  time 
nor  to  the  trend  that  stares  the  future 
of  the  industry  squarely  In  the  ffice.  The 
history  of  the  railroad  industry  in  the 
past  few  years  is  certainly  evidence  of 
that.  To  ignore  the  fiscal  condition  of 
many  railroads  today  Is  in  the  long  run 
a  reflection  of  disregard  for  the  railroad 
workers  too. 

There  are  several  railroads  In  the 
country  today  that  we  all  know  are  op- 
erating In  the  red.  Is  there  anyone  here 
who  can  give  me.  or  any  other  Member 
of  this  Congress,  the  assurance  that 
these  conditions  are  going  to  improve  in 
the  years  ahead? 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  story 
of  a  bus  line  In  my  district  because  I 
think  It  is  pertinent,  and  I  think  certam- 
ly  if  for  no  other  reason,  regardless  of 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
stand  I  take  on  this  legislation,  it  is 
something  that  we  ought  to  think  about. 
In  my  district  there  has  been  a  bus  line 
in  operation  as  a  commuter  service,  for 
many,  many  years.  For  the  past  several 
years,  it  has  be<m  operating  in  the  red. 
They  had,  and  I  think  in  good  conscience, 
attempted  to  m'?et  the  demands  of  the 
workers  of  the  bus  line,  the  drivers  and 
the  repairmen  and  so  on.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fiscal  condition  did  not  im- 
prove. This  year,  additional  demands 
were  made  upon  the  firm.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  demands  may  not  have  been 
in  order,  but  the  fact  remains  that  you 
cannot  get  3  pounds  of  rice  out  of  a  2- 
pound  bag.  So — what  happened  to  the 
bus  line?  It  folded  up  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  It  Is  no  longer  in  business.  There 
are  some  200  bas  drivers  out  of  work.  I 
simply  present  that  because  I  think  we 
may  well  be  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  railroad  industry.  Again,  I 
say,  no  one  can  offer  any  guarantee  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  trend  in  the  railroad 
industry  is  going  to  continue  as  it  has  in 
recent  years.  I  again  say  we  must  be 
certainly  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  we 
must  be  aware  of  these  things  if  we  are 
to  look  after  the  best  interests  of  the 
workers  and  paiticularly  the  pensioners 
In  the  years  ahead.  In  conclusion,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  bill  is  a  compromise.  It 
may  not  be  eveiything  we  would  like  it 
to  be,  but  I  do  think  it  is  rational  and 
I  do  think  this  is  a  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  step 
backward.  I  think  todiay  we  ought  to 
pass  the  bill  which  the  committee  adopt- 
ed and  reported  to  the  House.  I  think  it 
is  a  sensible  thing.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  step  backward  but  Instead  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  somewhat  confused  as  to  why  we 
are  having  this  big  argument  this  after- 
noon. For  some  3  years  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 


been  working  on  this  particular  railroad 
retirement  and  unemployment  insurance 
legislation.  During  the  last  Congress  our 
committee  reported  a  bill  H.R.  4353 
which  I  believe  is  identical  with  H.R. 
1012,  which  was  introduced  this  year, 
with  the  exception  that  H.R.  4353  pro- 
vided for  a  7-percent  increase  in  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits  Instead  of  a 
10-percent  increase  in  such  benefits 
which  H.R.  1012  provides.  This  bill  was 
approved  in  its  entirety  last  year  by  our 
committee.  It  came  out  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  and  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  passed  by  the  House. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  other 
body  reported  out  a  bill  fdmost  identical 
with  the  bill  introduced  this  year.  It 
was  passed  by  that  body  and  sent  to  this 
House  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress.  I  took  that  to  mean  that  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  last  year 
wholeheartedly  approved  the  provisions, 
certainly  our  committee  approved  of  the 
provisions,  of  this  legislation.  So,  at  the 
beginnmg  of  this  year  I  Joined  with  my 
distinguished  chairman  [Mr.  Harris] 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  in  re- 
introducing H.R.  1012.  I  think  it  con- 
tains all  of  the  results  of  the  activities 
of  the  past  3  years.  It  represents  a  com- 
promise and  a  fair  bill,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  considered  and  adopted.  That 
is  the  reason  I  am  supporting  the  bill 
today  and  supporting  any  move  to  sub- 
stitute H.R.  1012  for  H.R.  5610. 

I  introduced  H.R.  3736  an  Identical  bill 
to  H.R.  1012,  and  I  was  joined  by  several 
colleagues  who  felt  this  was  the  right 
approach  to  this  problem.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  time  to  read  the  names  of 
the  Members  who  introduced  substanti- 
ally identical  bills  this  year:  Mr.  Ben- 
nett of  Michigan,  Mr.  Van  Zandt  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Porter  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Zelenko  of  New  York.  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Loser  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Prikdel  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Staggers  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Bmley  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Foley  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell of  Delaware,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Plynn  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Tolletson  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Blatnik  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rees  of  Kan- 
SAS,  Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Perkins  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Baring  of  Nevada, 
Mr.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moore 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Teller  of  New 
York. 

I  think  that  indicates  that  there  was 
substantial  support  for  this  legislation 
when  it  was  introduced  this  year.  As  I 
said  before,  I  joined  with  the  chairman 
in  the  Introduction  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  believe  the  chairman  fully  sup- 
ported the  bill  at  the  time  It  was  intro- 
duced. I  understand  his  position  prob- 
ably has  been  infiuenced  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  amended  this  bill 
and  reported  out  H  Jl.  5610. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  time  today  to 
let  the  membership  know  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  for  the  railroad  workers  of 
America.    Therefore,  I  want  to  quickly 


review  what  is  Included  In  H.R.  1012, 
which  I  believe  will  be  introduced  as  a 
substitute  under  the  5 -minute  rule  this 
afternoon.  If  it  is,  I  think  It  should  be 
supported  and  adopted  in  lieu  of  H.R. 
5610. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1012  would  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  a  10-percent 
increase  in  retirement  and  survivor  an- 
nuities. It  provides  that  women  and 
spouses  could  elect  to  retire  at  age  62  at 
a  reduced  annuity.  It  also  provides  that 
disabled  annuitants  would  earn  up  to 
$1200  a  year  instead  of  $100  a  month 
vmder  present  law.  It  would  increase 
the  creditable  compensation  from  $350 
to  $400  a  month. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
would  be  amended  as  follows: 

Effective  on  January  1, 1959,  the  max- 
imum taxable  base  would  be  increased 
from  $350  to  $400  a  month  per  employee. 
Beginning  with  January  1, 1959,  and  con- 
tinuing through  December  31,  1961.  the 
employer  and  employee  tax  rate  would 
be  increased  from  the  present  6^  per- 
cent to  6%  percent  each.  Beginning 
with  January  1.  1962,  the  employer  and 
employee  tax  rate  would  be  increased 
again  to  IVa  percent  each.  In  addition, 
the  employer  and  employee  tax  rate  is 
scheduled  to  increase  again  after  1964 
by  a  number  of  percentage  points  equal 
at  any  given  time  to  the  number  of  per- 
centage points  by  which  the  rate  of  tax 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act — for  social  security  purposes — 
at  that  time  exceeds  the  rate  provided 
by  pai-agraph  (2>  of  section  3101  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1956 — such  rate  being  2% 
percent. 

The  increase  in  the  tax  base  and  con- 
tribution rates  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  I  am  happy  to  state,  will  produce 
suflBcient  revenue  for  the  retirement  sys- 
tem to  pay  for  the  10-percent  increase 
in  benefits  proposed  by  this  bill,  and  to 
virtually  remove  the  actuarial  deficiency 
which  now  exists,  thereby  placing  the 
railroad  retirement  system  in  a  sound  fi- 
nancial condition. 

H.R.  1012  would  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
that  unemployment  benefits  be  paid  for 
days  of  unemployment  in  excess  of  4 
days  in  the  first  registration  period  in 
a  benefit  year.  Under  the  present  law 
these  benefits  are  not  payable  dming 
the  first  registration  period  within  any 
benefit  year  for  days  of  imemployment 
in  excess  of  7.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  new  schedule  of  increased  daily  benefit 
rates  ranging  from  a  minimum  daily 
rate  of  $4.50  to  a  maximum  daily  benefit 
rate  of  $10.20.  The  minimum  daily  rate 
payable  would  not  be  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  daily  rate  of  compensation 
for  the  employee's  last  employment  in 
which  he  was  engaged  for  an  employer 
during  the  base  or  calendar  year,  provid- 
ing this  does  not  exceed  the  maximiun 
cunount  of  $10.20  per  day. 
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Extended  unemployment  benefit  peri- 
ods beyond  the  130  days  allowed  by  pres- 
ent law  would  be  provided  as  follows: 

First.  An  employee  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service  who  has  after  June  30, 
1957  exhausted  his  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  present  law  would 
receive  additional  temporary  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  days  of  unemployment 
not  exceeding  65  days  which  occur  in 
registration  periods  beginning  on  or 
after  June  19.  1958  and  before  April  1. 
1959. 

Second.  An  employee  with  10  but  less 
than  15  years  of  service,  upon  exhaus- 
tion of  his  rights  to  normal  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  present  law  in  a 
given  benefit  year  would  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  65  days  of  unemployment 
benefits  in  an  extended  period  of  13 
weeks  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Third.  An  employee  with  15  or  more 
years  of  service,  upon  exhaustion  of  his 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  under 
present  law  in  a  given  year  would  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  130  days  of  un- 
employment benefits  an  extended  period 
of  26  weeks  on  a  i>ermanent  basis. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  Sundays 
and  holidays  could  be  compensable  days 
of  unemployment  whether  or  not  Sun- 
days and  holidays  are  preceded  and 
succeeded  by  a  day  of  unemployment. 

To  finance  these  increases  in  luiem- 
ployment  and  sickness  benefits  the  tax 
base  would  be  Increased  from  $350  to 
$400  a  month  and  the  tax  rate  would  be 
changed  from  a  minimum  of  1  Vi  percent 
to  a  maximum  of  3  V2  ipercent  depending 
on  the  balance  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R.  1012, 
which,  as  I  said,  will  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute this  afternoon  is  being  supported 
by  all  11  Members  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity report,  and  it  is  being  supported  by  a 
substantial  number  of  Members  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry. 

The  unemployment  features  of  this  bill 
are.  in  fact,  identical  with  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate'^  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  last  year,  and  they 
are  identical  with  the  features  of  the  bill 
which  was  approved  by  the  other  body 
during  the  last  Ccngress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  present  the 
features  of  H.R.  1012  because  I  am  proud 
of  that  bill  and  I  am  proud  to  have  asso- 
ciated my  name  in  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  It  is  the  right 
kind  of  bill  to  be  passed  here  this  after- 
noon. It  is  not  a  discriminatory  type  of 
bill.  I  believe  that  there  are  certain  fea- 
tures in  H.R.  5610  that  are  unworkable 
and  that  would  merely  sabotage  the  op- 
eration of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion features  of  this  program. 

The  objectionable  points  that  would 
cause  this  difficulty  have  been  mentioned. 
I  know  they  will  all  be  covered.  There  is 
one  point  on  voluntary  quits  that  I  would 
like  to  mention. 

If  I  am  working  for  a  railroad  and  I 
have  an  argument  with  my  boss  and  he 
says,  "You  are  fired."  and  I  say,  "You 
can't  fire  me;  I  quit,"  then  under  H.R. 
5610  I  would  deprive  my  family  of  any 
unemployment  compensation.  That  just 
should  not  be. 


There  Is  another  sleeper  In  this  bill 
that  you  want  to  be  concerned  about  and 
that  you  should  look  into.  That  is  to  be 
found  on  page  18  of  HH.  5610.     You 

should  read  this  section  with  consider- 
able caution.  You  also  want  to  look  into 
the  report  to  see  how  they  tried  to  ex- 
plain that  section. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  will  look  at  the  report  which  cov- 
ers this  particular  section,  page  41,  you 
will  see  that  they  do  not  quite  explain 
the  provision  concerning  the  90-day  lim- 
itation on  eligibility  for  claiming  sick- 
ness benefits.  Here  is  how  that  will  af- 
fect workers  in  the  raihoad  industry. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate any  person  who  tries  to  do  a  good 
job,  who  tries  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  by  seeking  a  posi- 
tion in  other  industries.  As  you  know, 
they  are  required  to  seek  employment 
when  they  are  laid  off  by  the  industry 
before  drawing  unemployment  compen- 
sation. If  they  go  ahead  and  take  a  job 
in  some  other  industry,  only  temporarily', 
they  are  penalized.  Many  employees  of 
a  railroad  may  be  laid  off.  even  senior 
men  may  be  laid  off,  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  in  the  winter  months  and 
during  the  bad  weather  seasons.  If  they 
are  laid  off  for  3  months  and  they  take 
a  job  in  another  industry  and  keep  that 
job  for  90  days  they  deny  themselves 
sickness  benefits. 

What  that  provision  means.  In  prac- 
tical effect,  is  that  a  railroad  employee, 
of  no  matter  how  many  years  of  serv- 
ice, who  is  displaced  permanently  from 
railroad  employment  will  lose  all  rights 
to  sickness  benefits  if  he  works  a  tem- 
porary outside  job  for  90  days. 

The  supposed  justification  for  this 
provision  is  that  the  railroad  industry 
should  not  continue  to  be  resF>onsible  for 
wage  losses  due  to  illness  of  people  who 
have  left  the  industry.  But  this  theory 
does  not  fit  the  facts.  We  know  that 
today,  and  for  several  years  past,  em- 
ployees with  Ions  years  of  service  are 
being  laid  off.  If  they  want  to  protect 
their  seniority  rights  they  must  be 
available  for  any  railroad  work  to  which 
they  might  be  recalled.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  take  any  temporary 
suitable  work  in  other  empioymenL  that 
is  available  to  them — otherwise  they 
would  be  disqualified  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  Now  H.R.  5610  would 
say  to  them  that  if  they  work  such  a 
temporary  job  for  90  days,  all  rights 
they  have  earned  by  way  of  protection 
against  loss  of  wages  when  sick  or  in- 
jured are  gone. 

Such  a  proposal  cannot  be  defended. 
This  is  another  example  of  long  estab- 
lished benefits  destioyed  by  H.R.  5610. 

I  say  this  Is  only  one  instance  in  this 
bill  where  you  have  a  sleeper  which  will 
sabotage  the  operation  of  this  whole 
program.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
vote  for  the  bill  that  was  considered 
during  the  past  year,  a  bill  that  is  sup- 
ported and  sponsored  by  the  railway 
employees  themselves.  I  hope  you  will 
support  the  move  to  substitute  the  bill 


H.R.  1012  this  afternoon  for  the  present 

bill.  

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bsot- 
HiLLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  need  for  equitable 
railroad  retirement  and  unemployment 
legislation  which  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  HJl.  1012  and  wish 
to  speak  in  protest  against  the  grievous 
wrong  this  Congress  would  be  commit- 
ting if  It  agrees  unquestioningly  to  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5610,  as  recently  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

This  bill,  though  ostensibly  generous 
in  nature,  in  fact  takes  us  back  ratlier 
than  forward  in  our  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  which  now  exist  under  our 
railroad  retirement  and  railroad  im- 
employment  insurance  laws.  It  repre- 
sents an  unreasonable  violation  of  the 
rights  and  needs  of  a  group  of  our  most 
important  citizens. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  now  an  act  of 
more  than  20  years'  standing,  it  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  maintaining  an 
adequate  and  equitable  railroad  work- 
ers' benefits  system.  This  responsibility 
is  not  one  we  can  afford  to  ignore. 
Thousands  of  people — railroad  workers 
and  their  families — can  suffer,  or  pros- 
per, according  to  our  action. 

These  people  have  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  would  not  let  them  suffer, 
that  we  were  alert  to  their  problems  and 
would  act  to  alleviate  them.  There  is 
little  question  that  appropriate  legis- 
lation would  have  passed  the  85th  Con- 
gress if  it  had  not  been  lost  in  the 
scramble  for  adjournment. 

A  bill  relating  to  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment  insurance  was  intro- 
duced to  the  86th  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  This  was  H.R.  1012 
and  similar  bills,  one  of  which  I  intro- 
duced, which  included  substantially  the 
same  provisions  as  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  la.st  year.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  it  this  spring.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  at  that  time  on  my  bill 
and  H.R.  1012. 

The  next  stage  In  the  history  of  the 
bill  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  It  was 
relentlessly  cut  back  by  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  has 
emerged,  virtually  unrecognizable,  as 
H  R  5610. 

I  am  happy  to  sny  thnt  a  larcre  minor- 
ity of  the  committee  agrees  with  me  that 
this  reported  bill  Is  unacceptable,  and 
that  it  is  nece.^'sary  for  us  to  support  in- 
stead the  passage  of  H.R.  1012,  as  origi- 
nally introduced  to  the  House.  Badly  as 
we  need  legislation  in  the  field  of  rail- 
road retirement  and  unemployment  In- 
surance, we  cannot  be  swayed  by  accept- 
ing the  expediency  of  passing  a  badly 
conceived  bill,  which  is  what  I  consider 
the  reported  bill  to  be. 
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Both  bills  contain  highly  Important 
provisions  for  10-percent  increases  in 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  tax  rate  and  the  tax  base 
for  financing  these  benefits.  Both  also 
include  provisions  for  bringing  the  pres- 
ent railroad  legislation  into  line  with 
recent  liberalizations  and  improvements 
in  the  social  security  system,  such  as 
making  it  po.sslble  for  women  employees 
of  long  standing  to  retire  at  age  62  with 
appropriately  reduced  benefits.  Both 
bills  also  authorize  mcreases  in  the  daily 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefit 
rates,  which  take  into  consideration  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  recent  years. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  desirable 
and  fair.  But  aside  from  these  similari- 
ties, there  are  critical  differences  in  the 
bills.  As  the  result  of  omissions  and 
additions,  the  character  of  the  reported 
bill  is  very  different  from  that  of  H.R. 
1012  as  originally  presented.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  omission  of  one  vital 
provision  which  would  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  benefits  for  long- 
term  employees.  Under  H.R.  1012,  rail- 
road workers  who  had  more  than  15 
years'  service  would  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional 130  days  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Workers  with  more  than  10  years 
of  service,  but  less  than  15.  would  receive 
an  additional  65  days.  The  bill  would 
thus  help  to  solve  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems In  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  It  would  recognize 
that  technological  changes  are  con- 
stantly and  p)ermanently  displacing  vet- 
eran employees  whose  opportunities  for 
other  employment  are  severely  limited. 
The  existing  insurance  benefits  of  26 
weeks  are  totally  insufBcient  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  these  workers  or  to  com- 
pensate them  for  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  per- 
son who  has  spent  10,  15,  or  more  years 
in  railroad  employment  does  not  remain 
unemployed  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  but  through  factors  peculiar  to  the 
railway  Industry  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol. Under  these  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve the  omission  of  these  proposals  in 
the  reported  bill  is  wholly  unjustified. 

I  take  Issue,  too,  with  the  provision  in 
H.R.  5610  which  would  eliminate  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  have  voluntarily  left 
employment  or  failed  to  accept  what 
could  be  arbitrarily  called  suitable  work. 
The  present  law  already  disqualifies  these 
persons  for  a  reasonable  but  limited 
period  of  30  days.  By  this  law  it  is 
recognized  that  an  employee  cannot 
casually  stop  or  refuse  work  and  expect 
to  draw  unemployment  benefits  instead. 
But  it  also  recognizes  that  other  per- 
tinent factors  may  be  operating  which 
should  not  be  ignored. 

An  employee,  for  example,  may  quit 
an  apparently  suitable  job  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  another  better  one. 
The  second  job  may  not  materialize,  and 
the  employee  may  be  unable  to  find  other 
suitable  employment  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  An  employee  may  find 
himself  physically  unable  to  continue 
in  his  present  job,  although  he  may  not 
technically  be  considered  unfit  or  dis- 
abled. Under  the  present  law,  such  con- 
tingencies as  these  are  recognized  and 
accounted  for.    Under  the  reported  bill. 


however,  there  would  be  a  contlnuinfir 
disqualification  for  all  these  people  until 
they  managed  to  find  another  job  an4 
worked  at  least  20  days  for  a  railroad  emi- 
ployer.  The  financial  hardship  whic|i 
they  and  their  families  may  suffer  be- 
fore thif  time  are  blissfully  ignored. 

I  venture  to  say  that  injustice  will  also 
result  from  the  provision  in  H.R.  5610 
which  establishes  the  same  20-day  em- 
ployment requirement  for  persons  who 
have  been  discharged  for  misconduct 
relating  to  their  work.  On  the  surface, 
this,  like  several  other  proposals  in  the 
bill,  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  safeguard 
against  unfair  collection  of  benefits.  The 
problems  it  will  cause  are  not  readily 
apparent.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
what  could,  and  undoubtedly  will  hap- 
pen. If  discharged  employee  applies  for 
benefits,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
will  have  to  determine  whether  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  them  by  deciding  on  the 
propriety  of  the  discharge.  If  it  refuses 
to  pay  benefits  on  the  ground  that  the 
discharge  was  for  adequate  cause — and 
it  is  conceivable  that  this  decision  could 
be  wrong — then  it  has  virtually  con- 
demned the  worker  from  the  standpoint 
of  future  employment.  Thus  the  Board's 
opinion  becomes  decisive  not  only  on  the 
question  of  limited  benefit  rights,  but 
emerges  as  a  judgment  on  the  employee's 
work  prospects  for  the  future.  This  in- 
trusion of  the  retirement  board  into  the 
handling  of  grievances  is  undesirable 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  was  recognized 
as  such  when  a  provision  very  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  reported  bill  was  removed 
from  the  original  railroad  legislation  in 
1939.  at  the  request  not  only  of  labor, 
but  also  of  management  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  Itself. 

There  are  other  equally  arbitrary  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  5610,  particularly  on  the 
question  of  sickness  benefits,  which  I 
strongly  oppose.  The  bill  would  elim- 
inate benefits  which  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  which  are  clearly  nec- 
essary and  desirable  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing a  responsible  benefits  system.  I  op- 
pose the  elimination  of  sickness  benefits 
for  persons  who  have  voluntarily  left 
their  jobs,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
already  given.  I  oppose  the  elimination 
of  maternity  benefits,  an  area  where  con- 
siderations of  health  and  welfare  should 
be  of  foremost  importance.  In  short, 
I  oppose  all  of  the  amendments  which 
have  been  superimposed  on  H.R.  1012 
to  cliange  it  from  an  equitable  and  hu- 
mane bill  into  one  which  would  work 
hardship  on  our  railroad  workers 
throughout  the  country. 

These  workers  are  important  to  all  of 
us.  We  cannot  separate  their  welfare 
from  considerations  of  our  industrial 
well-being  or  from  our  national  security. 
When  we  jeopardize  their  security,  we 
take  a  fateful,  backward  step  with  end- 
less repercussions.  I  believe  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  reported  is 
this  kmd  of  backward  step.  As  such,  I 
cannot  support  it.  We  do,  however, 
have  great  need  of  progressive  legislation 
to  improve  our  railroad  retirement  and 
unemplos^ment  insurance  systems.  I  be- 
lieve that  HH.  1012,  as  presented  to  this 
Congress  in  its  opening  days,  will  fill 
this  need. 


liCr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  bill  H.R. 
1012  as  It  has  been  amended  and  which 
will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  bill  this  afternoon.  The  rea- 
son I  support  it  is  because  it  presents 
a  better  all  around,  more  equitable,  and 
fair  program  than  the  bill  which  the 
committee  reported  to  the  House.  Fur- 
thermore, the  substitute  which  will  be 
offered  Is  essentially  the  same  bill  that 
oiur  committee  reported  practically 
unanimously  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  with  the  exception  that  the  bill 
last  year  provided  a  7  p>ercent  increase 
in  retirement  benefits,  while  the  bill  this 
year  provides  for  a  10  percent  increase  in 
those  benefits.  Also  the  substitute  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  bill  that  was 
reported  unanijnously  by  a  committee 
of  the  other  body  having  charge  of  this 
legislation  a  few  days  ago.  So  I  think 
all  in  all  it  presents  a  fair  and  equitable 
program  and  I  hope  when  the  substitute 
is  offered  at  the  conclusion  of  general 
debate  today  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  to  the  bill 
H.R.  1012  contains  the  following  five 
changes: 

First.  Changes  In  effective  dates:  (a> 
The  10  percent  increase  in  retirement  and 
survivor  annuities  is  made  effective  pro- 
spectively, that  is,  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities accruing  for  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  act.  The 
effective  date  for  the  10  percent  increase 
in  pensions  is  changed  accordingly;  (b) 
the  increase  in  tax  rates  for  Retirement 
Act  purposes,  as  well  as  the  increase 
in  the  taxable  and  creditable  monthly 
compensation  base,  Is  also  made  effective 
prospectively,  that  is,  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  in  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  act  for  serv- 
ices rendered  after  such  month;  (c)  the 
increase  in  lump  siun  pasmients  is  also 
made  effective  prospectively,  that  is,  with 
respect  to  deaths  occurring  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  effective  date  with  regard  to  the 
work  restrictions  on  disability  annui- 
tants, and  survivor  beneficiaries  work- 
ing outside  the  United  States,  and  the 
inclusion  of  social  security  wages  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  survivor  bene- 
fits, are  not  changed — effective  for  cal- 
endar years  beginning  with  the  calendar 
year  1959 — because  they  all  require  com- 
putation on  an  annual  basis. 

Second.  Changes  in  the  maximum 
contribution  rate  for  unemployment  in- 
surance: In  view  of  the  testimony  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  that  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  rate  provided  in  H.R. 
1012  of  3*^2  percent  would  be  inadequate 
to  retain  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  the  maximum  contribution  rate  in 
the  newly  proposed  table  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  contributions  is  changed 
from  3Vi  to  3%  percent,  but  this  table, 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  monthly 
taxable  base  from  $350  to  $400  a  month, 
is  made  effective  with  resp>ect  to  com- 
I>ensation  paid  in  months  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  act  for  serv- 
ices rendered  after  such  month. 
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The  provisions  for  Increasing  and  ex- 
tending benefits  under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  and  the  effective 
dates  of  such  Increases  and  extensions 
are  not  changed. 

Third.  Conferring  authority  upon  the 
Board  to  borrow  money  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  account:  In  view  of  the 
low  balance  in  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account,  as  shown  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  my  amend- 
ment Includes  a  new  amendment  to  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
which  confers  upon  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  the  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  railroad  retirement  account  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  and  refunds  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  on  a  reimbursable,  and  3 -percent 
Interest  basis. 

Fourth.  Extending  to  July  1,  1959,  the 
period  for  the  payment  of  temporary 
unemployment  insurance  benefits:  The 
provision  in  the  bill  for  the  payment  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
to  employees  with  less  than  10  years  of 
service  up  to  a  maximum  of  65  days, 
but  not  later  than  April  1,  1959.  is  ex- 
tended to  July  1,  1959,  In  order  to  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  pro- 
visions in  Public  Law  86-7  which  was 
approved  March  31,  1959,  extending  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  July  1,  1959. 

Fifth.  A  technical  amendment  with 
regard  to  subsidiary  remuneration:  My 
amendment  Includes  also  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  l(k)  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Under  present  law,  if  an  individual's 
base  year's  earnings  are  insufficient  to 
make  him  a  qualified  employee  but  for 
the  Inclusion  of  subsidiary  remunera- 
tion, no  day  on  which  he  earns  such  sub- 
sidiary remuneration  is  a  day  of  unem- 
pl03maent  although  otherwise  it  may  be. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
qualifying  earnings  from  $400  to  $500 
in  the  base  year,  section  Kk)  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  *$400"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Flynt]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Forand)  .  The 
Chair  will  covmt.  [After  counting.] 
One-himdred  and  seventeen  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
5610,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  so  as  to 
provide  increases  in  benefits,  is  a  bill 
which  Is  designed  to  Increase  benefits 
to  retired  railroad  employees  who  are 
presently  receiving  retirement  benefits 
under  this  act:  It  is  a  bill  to  establish 
tables,  scales,  and  rates  to  be  received 
by  railroad  employees  presently  em- 
ployed who  have  earned  their  rights  un- 
der the  bill  and  will  some  day  retire 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In 
order  to  do  this,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  Increase  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide  the 
revenues  and  the  funds  with  which  to 


pay  these  Increased  benefits.  It  makes 
certain  changes  in  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insxirance  Act, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear 
fn  mind  and  it  Is  well  to  repeat  here  that 
these  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  trust 
fimd;  a  trust  fund,  if  you  please,  which 
has  been  created  over  the  period  of  the 
last  21  and  a  fraction  years  during  which 
the  railroad  employees  have  paid  Into  It 
sums  amounting  to  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  expectation  that  this  fund 
woiild  remain  solvent  and  that  it  would 
provide  the  funds  and  the  revenues  from 
which  their  benefits  will  be  paid,  benefits 
which  many  of  them  have  earned  by  as 
much  as  43  to  45  years  of  continuous 
employment  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country.    It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
do:  it  would,  indeed,  be  the  popular  thing 
to  do.  to  double  the  benefits  that  are  paid 
to  annuitants.    It  would  also  be  an  easy 
thing  to  cut  the  taxes  that  provide  the 
trust  fund  from  which  these  benefits  are 
paid  half  in  two.     But.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  these  were  done,  it  would  destroy  the 
real  benefits  which  railroad  employees 
have  earned  over  a  period  of  40  to  45 
years. 

It  would  be  awfully  easy  to  Increase 
these  benefits,  to  reduce  the  tax  require- 
ments, but  at  the  same  time  you  would 
break  faith  with  every  railroad  employee 
who  has  ever  contributed  to  this  fund  In 
the  expectation  that  the  benefits  which 
he  or  she  received  upon  retirement 
would  provide  at  least  a  modicum  of  that 
which  is  necessary  to  meet  increased 
costs  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  Issue  In  this 
bill  here  today  is  not  one  of  whether  we 
favor  the  enactment  of  an  increase  in 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  The  real 
issue  here  is  whether  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to 
preserve  inviolate  and  intact  the  trust 
fimd  which  has  been  created  by  contri- 
butions paid  in  by  railroad  employees 
and  by  railroad  employers  alike  during 
the  entire  period  since  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  figures  just  to  show  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  these  two  trust  funds.  First. 
I  shall  deal  with  the  trust  fund  which 
provides  for  payment  of  benefits  to  an- 
nuitants, to  retired  employees,  and  to 
surviving  spouses  of  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees. The  amount  that  has  been 
paid  into  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund 
since  the  creation  of  the  fund  by  the  act 
of  1937  rose  at  an  almost  constant  rate 
of  between  $250  and  $400  million  a  year 
during  a  period  of  time  that  the  number 
of  employees  of  the  railroad  stood  at  a 
higher  level  than  It  does  today.  Today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased by  that  same  figure  of  between 
$250  and  $400  million  a  5'ear,  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  about  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  try  to  stabilize  it  and 
to  keep  it  from  being  reduced  from  one 
calendar  year  to  the  next. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation 
F\ind,  which  Is  the  other  trust  fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Laws  at  one 
time  stood  at  a  figure  in  excess  of  $958 
million,   or  nearly   $1  billion.     On   the 


1st  of  February  of  this  year  that  amount 
had  been  depleted  from  appioxlmately 
$1  billion  to  less  than  $50  million.  And 
according  to  a  projection  furnished  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  there  Is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  entire  fund 
will  be  depleted  prior  to  June  1  In  the 
absence  of  the  borrowing  provision 
which  is  contained  in  the  committee  bill 
H.R.  5610. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  the 
committee  to  know  in  relation  to  that 
point  that  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
tax  in  1949  until  1956,  and  only  one-half 
of  1  percent  was  paid  into  this  fund, 
because  it  had  been  so  high.  They 
wanted  to  get  it  down,  or  at  least  they 
did  let  it  get  down  to  where  It  Is  now, 
and  the  result  Is  that  now  It  Is  so  very 
low.  And  that  Is  because  they  have  only 
been  paying  one-half  of  1  percent  for  a 
period  of  7  years. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  That  Is  correct.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  hope  it  will  become  high  again, 
because  I  do  not  ever  want  to  see  the 
time  come  when  a  person  drawing  bene- 
fits from  this  fund  will  receive  a  notice 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  that 
the  money  is  gone  instead  of  receiving 
his  regular  annuity. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  the  tax  rate  In  effect  prior 
to  1949  had  been  continued,  the  fund 
would  not  be  down  to  where  it  is  now? 
Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  that  is  true 
And  I  want  to  see  to  it  that  It  never 
goes  down,  and  is  never  depleted  to 
where  It  is  in  such  a  precarious  position 
where  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  send  out  a 
notice  that  the  money  is  all  gone. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  that  we  should  not 
leave  the  impression  with  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  this  Is  a  matter  of 
option  on  the  part  of  the  employers  as 
to  how  much  money  they  pay  into  this 
fund.  The  formula  Ls  written  into  the 
law.  The  determination  based  upon 
that  formula  is  made  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  on  the  1st  of  Sep-* 
tember  each  year  as  to  what  the  per- 
centage will  be  for  the  following  em- 
ployment year. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  According  to  a  formula 
laid  down  by  an  act  of  ConRress. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  And  that  the  amount 
paid  into  the  trust  fund,  from  which 
the-^e  unemployment  benefits  are  paid,  is 
determined  by  the  level  of  the  trust  fund 
on  September  1  of  a  given  year, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
visions which  are  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  H.R.  5610  It  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, it  is  very  probable,  that  the  entire 
trust  fund,  from  which  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  are  paid,  will  be 
depleted  not  later  than  the  month  of 
June  in  this  very  calendar  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYKT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  those  of  us  who  constituted 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  give, 
and  the  committee  bill  does  give,  the 
same  10  percent  increase  in  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  substitute,  which  origi- 
nally bore  the  number  H.R.  1012.  There 
is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  only 
difference  In  the  railroad  retirement 
provisions  of  this  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration is  the  effective  date  these  in- 
creased benefits  will  take  place.  The 
substitute,  which  it  is  reported  will  be 
offered,  would  provide  retroactive  benefit 
payments  and  retroactive  tax  payments 
to  January  1,  1959.  regardless  of  the 
date  of  final  enactment  and  approval 
of  this  measure.  The  committee  bill 
provides  that  the  increased  benefits 
amounting  to  exactly  the  same  percent- 
age points  and  exactly  the  dollar  and 
cents  figure  will  go  into  effect  only  after 
the  bill  has  been  finally  enacted  into 
law.  The  reason  for  that,  and  I  think 
it  is  well  to  set  forth  the  reason  for  that 
thinking  and  logic  and  reasoning  behind 
the  majority  of  the  committee  on  this 
point.  Is  that  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  go  back  and  impose  a  ret- 
roactive tax  on  employees  and  employ- 
ers alike  and  to  collect  the  taxes  due  in 
many  instances  f  nnn  people  who  are  no 
longer  for  one  reason  or  another  em- 
ployed in  the  railroad  Industry. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  debating  a  point  which 
will  not  be  at  Issue  In  the  substitute. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Based  on  what  we  were 
told  prior  to  today,  that  was  the  only 
difference  m  the  section  relating  to  re- 
tirement and  it  was  the  primary  issue. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  of  the  great 
objections  I  have  heard  from  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  this  very  thing.  It 
Will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  substitute 
as  now  written,  that  will  be  offered  a 
Uttle  bit  later  today. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  In  reply  to  a  few  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  when  he  re- 
lated an  incident  which  happened  to  him 
when  he  was  a  very  young  employee  of 
the  Mountain  Division  of  the  Baltimore 
L  Ohio  Railroad.  I  want  to  say,  and  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  under 
the  provisions  which  are  contained  in 
the  committee  bill.  H.R.  5610,  under  no 
circumstance  could  the  actions  described 
by  him  have  been  classified  by  anybody 
as  misconduct.  It  might  have  been 
listed  as  cause.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call very  clearly  the  long  and  extended 
debate  of  the  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  language  should 
read  "discharged  for  cause"  or  "dis- 
charged for  misconduct."  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  bear  me  out  that  there 
was  unanimity  that  the  only  reason  for 
disqualification  from  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  any  cir- 


cumstance of  discharge  like  that  was  If 
there  should  be  a  discharge  for  mis- 
conduct. 

I  wish  that  the  word  "willful"  had 
been  added  before  the  word  "miscon- 
duct." But,  I  do  believe  the  solvency 
and  the  fiscal  soundness  of  this  trust 
fund,  in  which  all  railroad  employees 
have  an  Interest  and  a  right,  should  be 
protected  against  improper  invasions 
€ind  inroads  made  on  it  by  jiersons  who 
might  be  discharged  for  reasons  of 
drunkenness  on  the  job.  or  assault  and 
battery  on  a  member  of  the  public  or  a 
fellow  employee  or  a  supervisor,  or  for 
willful  destruction  or  theft  of  property 
belonging  rightfully  to  the  employer  or 
to  a  fellow  employee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Who  is  going  to  de- 
termine what  is  willful  misconduct  or 
just  cause? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  there  are  avenues  of  appeal 
where  almost  invariably  in  cases  where 
there  is  any  doubt  on  matters  of  dis- 
charge for  misconduct,  the  question  is 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  employee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Referring  to  the 
question  of  willful  misconduct,  does  the 
gentleman  know  how  many  employees 
have  been  fired  for  misconduct  or  just 
cause,  and  how  many  have  been  rein- 
stated after  an  appeal  has  been  taken? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  has  the 
Information.  I  would  be  happy  if  he 
would  supply  it  at  this  time  for  the 
information  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  A  great  many  of 
the  decisions  have  been  reversed  when 
an  appeal  was  taken,  and  meanwhile 
the  families  that  were  expecting  the  un- 
employment compensation,  and  who  had 
a  right  to  that  unemployment  ccwnpen- 
sation,  would  be  denied  that  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Is  it  not  true  that  many 
more  employees  have  been  reinstated 
than  have  been  finally  discharged? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Yes:  more  employees 
have  been  reinstated  than  not  rein- 
stated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  we  know,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  human  ele- 
ment, there  is  a  question  of  who  is  go- 
ing to  detei-mine  what  is  willful  mis- 
conduct or  just  cause. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  the  last  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  bears  out  my  original  state- 
ment on  this  point,  that  the  rights  of  the 
employee  are  protected  and  held  Invio- 
late where  there  is  any  basis  UF>on  which 
to  sustain  the  position  taken  by  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  maternity  benefits,  I  will  de- 
vote a  few  minutes  to  this  question. 
This  is  a  provision  which  I  sincerely  feel 
is  very  greatly  needed  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  Insurance  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  the  sickness  benefits 
under  this  act.  Under  the  existing  law, 
an  employee  of  the  railroad  company 
who  becomes  pregnant  can  ordinarily 
claim  116  days  of  benefits  whether  or  not 
theie  is  any  disability  bi-ought  on  by  the 


pregnancy.  There  is  an  added  provision 
that  during  the  14  days  immediately 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  14 
dajrs  immediately  following  the  birth 
of  the  child  that  time  and  one-half  bene- 
fits are  provided,  which  in  effect  give  130 
days  of  maternity  benefits  to  any  person 
filing  a  claim  for  benefits  xmder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  That  might  be  all 
right  for  a  prosperous  fund  but  It  is  not 
proper  for  a  rapidly  depleting  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
with  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
costs  of  these  two  pro[>osals  which  are 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day. On  the  retirement  part  of  H.R. 
5610.  the  added  cost  is  estimated  by 
figures  which  were  available  to  our  com- 
mittee staff  to  be  $146  million  increase 
each  year  on  a  level  basis.  Under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1012.  the  estimated 
cost  is  $147  million.  The  difference 
there  is  almost  negligible.  The  great 
difference  is  provided  for  in  the  place 
where  we  need  to  reappraise  and  make 
a  readjustment,  if  necessary.  All  this 
is  on  pages  18,  23.  92  and  98  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  Under  HM.  5610,  tiie 
added  cost  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance compensation  benefits  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  $25,448,000  an- 
nually. The  added  sickness  benefit  cost 
would  be  $3,283,000  annually  or  a  total 
of  $28,731,000  increase  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  committee  bill  itself.  This  does 
not  include  an  additional  $20  million, 
payable  for  1  year,  for  the  temporary 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  I  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1012  the  additional 
cost  to  unemployment  compensation  in- 
surance provision  would  be  $59,172,000. 
The  increased  cost  for  payment  of  sick- 
ness ben^ts  would  Be  $12,543,000  or  a 
total  of  $71,715,000  increased  cost,  which 
represents  a  figure  of  between  $43  mil- 
lion, the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
bills.  Also  the  cost  of  the  temporary 
unemployment  benefits  under  this  bill 
would  be  an  additional  $15  to  $18  mil- 
lion for  1  year.  This  difference  must 
come  from  one  place  and  one  place 
only,  and  that  is  the  trust  fund  from 
which  every  railroad  employee  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  he  may  receive  his 
imemployment  and  sickness  benefits 
when  he  becomes  vmemployed  or  sick 
and  the  other  tnist  fund  from  which  he 
may  expect  retirement  benefits  when 
he  becomes  old  enough  to  retire.  It  is 
to  protect  the  earned  benefits  of  an- 
nuitants who  are  presently  drawing  from 
this  fund,  as  well  as  the  right  of  present 
employees  who  some  day  expect  to  re- 
tire, that  we,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, seek  to  maintain  the  financial  fiscal 
solvency  of  the  retir«nent  fimd  and  of 
the  unemplojrment  insurance  fund 
rather  than  let  them  depreciate  so  that 
instead  of  receiving  regular  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  two  systems  those  in 
charge  of  these  funds  will  say  of  one  or 
the  other  fund:  "We  are  sorry,  but  the 
money  is  all  gone." 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Georgia    has    again 

expired_; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  measure, 
H.R.  1012.  I  do  so  very  gladly  because 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  urged 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1012  back  in  Janu- 
ary. The  reason  that  I  do  so  Is  very 
simple.  Anyone  on  either  side  can  talk 
about  the  technicalities  involved  and  the 
estimated  costs  of  the  various  bills,  but 
there  is  one  thing  about  which  needs 
no  estimate.  That  is  the  hard  fact  that 
unemployment  among  railroad  workers 
Is  here  and  is  here  to  stay.  Two  hundred 
thousand  railroad  workers  were  unem- 
ployed in  January,  when  more  than  160.- 
000  of  them  were  drawing  unemployment 
Insurance.  Of  this  number  over  40.000 
had  exhausted  all  payments  available 
to  them  under  the  present  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  during  Jan- 
uary. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1957-1958  more 
than  300.000  railroad  workers,  repre- 
senting 21.2  percent  of  the  qualified 
work  force,  drew  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Of  that  number.  74,100  ex- 
hausted their  benefit  rights.  My  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  very 
hard  hit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  New  Eng- 
land leads  the  entire  Nation  in  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  the  highest 
percentage  decrease  in  railroad  employ- 
ment over  the  past  10-year  period. 
There  has  been  a  45-percent  decrease  in 
employment  among  railroad  workers  in 
New  England. 

These  statistics,  of  course,  cannot 
begin  to  indicate  all  the  human  suffer- 
ing that  went  into  their  making.  Each 
one  of  the  74,000  units  in  last  years 
total  number  of  exhausted  benefit  rights 
represents  a  human  being,  plus  in  most 
cases  at  least  one  or  two  other  members 
of  the  family  dependent  upon  his  earn- 
ings. Each  of  those  human  beings,  job- 
less so  long  that  even  their  inadequate 
unemployment  insurance  income  was 
exhausted,  means  an  unemployed  rail- 
road worker  who  has  literally  come  to 
the  end  of  his  rope.  Almost  every  one 
of  those  74.000  human  beings  behind 
that  statistic  represents  exhausted  sav- 
ings, foreclosures  and  repossessions,  pov- 
erty, even  hunger,  although  these  idle 
workers  were  part  of  a  labor  force  which. 
Labor  Department  figures  show,  last  year 
gave  its  employers  the  benefit  of  the 
greatest  rise  in  output  per  man-hour  of 
any  group  of  workers  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion. These  are  also  workers  whose  out- 
standing performance  enabled  the  rail- 
roads to  earn  a  total  net  income,  after 
taxes,  of  over  $600  million  in  1958.  de- 
spite the  recession  which  had  such  a 
severe  effect  throughout  American  in- 
dustry. 

Although  the  income  of  the  railroads 
has  rebounded  to  peak  levels  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  unemployment  in 
the  industry  in  January  1959  fell  to 
110.675  individuals,  the  lowest  level  of 
employment  during  the  20th  century. 

Clearly  the  soaring  productivity  of 
railroad  workers  since  the  end  of  World 


War  n  and  the  great  technological  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  have  created  a  situ- 
ation in  which  rail  unemployment 
appears  almost  certainly  destined  to  re- 
main severe  even  after  railroad  earnings 
again  have  soared.  . 

We  are  confronted  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry with  a  continuing  unemployment 
cri.sis.  not  just  a  temporary  setback  that 
Will  be  overcome  through  normal  busi- 
ness recovery.  Ironically,  the  great  in- 
crease in  efHciency  of  railroad  workers, 
which  has  given  the  railroads  a  tremen- 
dous earning  advantage  over  other  in- 
dustries, is  the  major  cause  of  the  un- 
employment and  suffering  now  con- 
fronting one  out  of  every  five  of  the 
employees  the  industry  had  last  year. 

Employees  with  20  and  even  30  years 
of  seniority  have  found  that  their  skills 
are  no  longer  needed  or  that  they  are 
needed  only  in  greatly  reduced  numbers. 
Of  the  more  than  300.000  workers  un- 
employed in  the  railroad  industry  in 
1958.  and  that  is  36  percent  of  the  total 
working  force,  were  over  45  years  of  age, 
and  an  additional  11  Vi  percent  were 
between  40  and  45.  These  displaced 
workers  do  not  find  that  their  special 
railroad  skills  can  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  other  industries.  Generally, 
they  are  not  old  enough  to  retire,  and 
their  present  duration  of  imemployment 
benefits  is  completely  inadequate  to 
meet  their  needs. 

In  essence  it  has  been  voluntarily 
accepted  by  the  railroads  themselves 
under  the  Washington  job  protection 
agreement,  which  provides  up  to  5 
years  protection  to  employees  displaced 
as  the  result  of  savings  the  railroads 
make  through  merger  or  consolidation 
of  two  or  more  carriers  that  these  em- 
ployees sliould  be  cared  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  the  g(?ntleman  from  Michigan  yield 
me  any  time? 

Mr.    BENNETT    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  4  ad-  ( 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  railroad 
imions  flr^t  proposed  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today,  they  asked  that 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  for  older  workers  be  extended 
for  up  to  5  years  to  veteran  workers  to 
conform  to  this  agreement  which  they 
had  arrived  at  with  the  railroads 
through  collective  bargaining. 

Last  year,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  which  considered  this  legis- 
lation agreed  that  there  was  a  valid  and 
pressing  need  for  extended  benefit 
periods  foi*  the  long-service  employees 
who  are  being  displaced  by  technological 
progress  and  rising  productivity  of  their 
colleagues  who  remain  on  the  job.  Both 
committees,  however,  sharply  reduced 
the  period  of  protection  recommended 
by  the  unions.  The  Senate  committee 
recoirunended  26  weeks  of  extended  ben- 
efits to  railroad  workers  with  10  to  15 
years  of  service  and  52  weeks  for  employ- 
ees with  15  or  more  years  of  service.   Our 


House  committee,  however,  recommend- 
ed only  half  as  much;  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  clear  iinderstanding  recorded 
in  the  record  of  the  debate  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  would  have  the 
committee's  support  in  the  House,  con- 
formed its  bill  to  the  lower  recommen- 
dations. H.R.  1012  provides  only  for  the 
extended  protection  at  this  minimum. 

Surely,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
already  greatly  reduced  provisions  of 
H.R.  1012  m  regard  to  extended  benefits 
are  the  very  minimum  protection  this 
House  should  accept.  The  plight  of 
veteran  railroad  employees  who  have 
been  displaced  from  their  jobs  is  totally 
ignored  in  H.R.  5610.  although  this 
measure  does  not  hesitate  to  propose 
that  workers  who  are  still  on  the  job 
should  assume  a  much  heavier  burden 
in  higher  retirement  taxes  to  pay  the 
cost  of  improved  benefits  to  workers 
already  retired.  In  this  connection,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  raih-oad 
workers  are  already  paymg  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  taxes  to  finance  benefits  to  re- 
tired workers  who  originally  were  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans  financed  entirely 
by  the  railroad  industry.  When  the 
railroad  retirement  system  was  set  up. 
the  railroads  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars  when  their  employees  agreed  to 
assume  payments  to  cover  the  convert- 
ing of  such  plans  into  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  In  addition,  the  rail- 
roads have  saved  over  $1  billion  in 
unemployment  taxes  through  the  rail- 
road unions'  agreement  to  reduce  the 
origmal  railroad  unemployment  tax 
when  there  was  no  need  for  this  money 
in  days  of  full  employment. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  railroads  to  share  some  of  its  huge 
savings  with  their  unemployed  employees 
in  the  form  of  extended  benefits,  now  that 
these  workers  are  facing  poverty  and 
need. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ex- 
tended protection  proposed  by  H.R.  1012 
would  operate  only  while  an  individual  is 
actually  unemployed.  If  permanent 
suitable  work  can  be  found  for  him, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  industry,  his  bene- 
fits cease  immediately.  Even  temporary 
work  would  interrupt  benefits  for  the 
duration  of  such  employment.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  kind  proposed  would.  I  be- 
lieve, serve  a  useful  social  purpose  by 
creating  an  incentive  for  the  railroads 
to  stabilize  their  employment  in  order  to 
effect  savings  in  imemployment  taxes. 
In  this  connection,  one  must  not  forget 
the  shocking  fact  that  during  this  period 
of  chronic  unemployment  of  railroad 
workers,  the  carriers  have  refused  for 
over  2  >/2  years  even  to  bargain  on  stabili- 
zation of  unemployment  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroad  unions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  adopt  the  bill  originally 
Introduced  by  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris],  sup- 
ported by  the  rankmg  Republican  minor- 
ity member  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Bennett],  that  will  do  justice 
to  the  many  railroad  workers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Keith]. 
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Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  previous 
speakers  who  have  helped  us  in  defining 
the  issues  that  are  before  the  House 
this  afternoon.  I  have  been  particularly 
attentive  to  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  their 
leadership  but  that  the  old  bill  1012 
needs  the  changes  that  are  contained  in 

5610. 

As  has  been  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bennett  J,  I 
am  from  Miissachusetts  and.  prior  to 
coming  to  tJie  Congress,  served  in  its 
State  senate.  We  went  through  a  simi- 
lar and  veiy  trying  session  in  the 
adoption  of  Jiome  improvements  to  our 
employment  insurance  laws. 

Massachusetts  had  exactly  the  same 
problems  on  a  statewide  basis  that  we 
are  facing  here  in  the  railroad  industry. 
By  tightening  up  our  unemployment  in- 
surance law  we  in  Massachusetts  were 
able  to  provide  the  workingmen  and 
women  of  Massachusetts  with  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  all  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  in  the  country.  And  yet  the 
law  we  passed  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
vided benefiU  that  were  much  more 
modest  than  those  contemplated  in 
either  of  those  bills  which  are  before  us 
today. 

These  bills  are  generous.  They  must 
have  adequate  premiimis  and  they  must 
have  sound  underwriting.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  H.R.  5601,  has  provisions  for 
sound  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program.  It  will  there- 
fore cause  less  of  a  drain  on  the  retire- 
ment fund  and  less  of  a  burden  on  the 
railroad  industry. 

This  bill  is  better  for  the  people  in  my 
district  where  we  now  have  a  railroad, 
the  Old  Colony,  which  is  subsidized  by 
the  towns  of  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts. Its  deficit  would  be  increased  if 
H.R.  1012  were  substituted.  The  towns 
would  have  to  pay  more  of  a  subsidy  or 
the  railroads  would  have  to  abandon  the 
service.  The  employees  and  the  pubhc 
would  be  hurt  badly  by  the  substitute 
bill  because  of  excessive  cost  of  paying 
for  these  benefits  which  are  way  out  of 
line  when  compared  with  Massachusetts 
industries. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  are  in  effect 
trustees  for  these  retirement  funds.  We 
should  act  prudently  and  protect  the 
general  welfare  of  all  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. We  should  support,  therefore, 
the  committee  jeport. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  complex  piece  of  legislation.  You 
will  find  very  few  provisions  where  any 
two  reasonable  men  examining  them  will 
come  up  with  the  same  precise  definition 
or  agreement  as  to  the  cause  or  perhaps 
the  effect.  The  bill,  H.R.  5610,  however, 
reported  by  the  committee,  is.  in  my 
judgment,  a  long,  long  step  backward. 


CALL  or  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  33] 

Andersen,  Diggs  Patman 

Minn.  Dorn,  N.Y.  Pillion 

Barden  Downing  Powell 

Barry    -  Durham  Ray 

BolUnc  Garmatz  Rivers,  S.C. 

Bonner  Glenn  Rodlno 

Brademas  Hoffman.  Mich.  Tollefson 

Buckley  KUburn  Van  Pelt 

Bush  Lindsay  Weaver 

Casey  Metcalf  Westland 

Celler  Miller,  N.T.  Whltten 

Davla.  Tenn.  Multer 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  so 
as  to  provide  increases  in  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  394  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  has  9  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated 
that  H.R.  5610  is  a  long  step  backward. 
In    making    that   statement   I    want   to 
point  out  that  in  most  respects  HJl.  1012, 
the  bill  originally  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Harris], 
and  H.R.  5610  are  almost  identical;  but 
in  at  least  a  half  dozen  very  substantive 
areas  they  are  sharply  different.     The 
fact  that  there  are  just  approximately 
these  half  dozen  areas  of  difference  un- 
doubtedly led  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Younger],  to 
oljserve  that  in  committee  he  could  not 
recall  any  negative  votes  when  the  bill 
was  reported  out.    While  I  do  not  think 
that  is  exactly  the   fact,   nevertheless, 
whether  or  not  we  voted  on  that  point, 
a  number  of  us  expressed  our  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  amendments  which  had 
been  included  m  this  bill.    I  am  going  to 
concern    myself    primarily    with    two 
amendments  which  change  very  radical- 
ly the  present  rights  of  railroad  workers, 
and  in  discussing  them  I  am  going  to 
direct  my  discussion  to  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

I  would  suggest  that  each  member  of 
this  committee  acquaint  himself  fully 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about 
two  separate  funds,  and  they  are  easy 
to  confuse:  One  is  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund,  which  is  contributed  to  by 
the  employee  and  the  employer  on  a 
fixed  rate  of  contribution.  The  other  is 
the  unemployment  Insurance  fimd  which 
is  contributed  to  by  the  employer  at  a 
variable  rate  depending  on  a  number 
of  important  factors.  The  fact  that  only 
the  railioad  employer  contributes  in  this 


Instance  does  not  mean  that  it  is  Its 
personal  property;  it  is  a  trust  fund  to 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees;  it  is  part  of  the  total  pack- 
age of  compensation. 

The  difference  is  that  for  the  first  time 
we  are  going  to  impose  on  the  railroad 
worker  who  voluntarily  leaves  his  em- 
ployment, a  pei-manent  disqualification 
unless  he  leaves  it  for  good  cause.  We 
do  not  define  "good  cause,"  and  we  do 
not  provide  any  means  of  appeal.  The 
provisions  of  HH.  5610  are  silent  as  to 
the  type  of  appeal  provided. 

The  second  thing  is  that  we  give  to 
the  employer  almost  a  right  to  perma- 
nently disqualify  any  employee  who  is 
fired  for  cause.  This  was  a  point  of  con- 
siderable controversy  in  committee,  and 
the  committee  acted  without  knowing 
what  it  was  doing  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion. 

I  would  point  out  that  I  have  before 
me  the  original  draft  of  the  language 
saying: 

Any  of  the  days  beginning  with  the  day 
with  respect  to  which  the  Bosu-d  finds  that 
he  was  discharged  or  suspended  for  miscon- 
duct as  defined  by  the  uniform  code  of  rules 
of  the  railroad  Industry  applying  to  bis 
work. 

The  reason  we  could  not  adopt  this  as 
the  final  language  of  the  amendment 
was  because  we  discovered  that  there  is 
no  uniform  code  of  rules.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  know  what  constitutes  discharge  for 
misconduct  connected  with  his  work.  We 
do  know  there  are  a  great  many  railroads 
in  this  country  that  have  a  number  of 
crafts  and  a  great  number  of  working 
agreements  and  that  each  of  these  agree- 
ments on  the  various  railroads  deals  with 
the  matter  of  discharge  for  cause  or  mis- 
conduct connected  with  the  work  of  the 
employee. 

Then  we  have  a  very  complex  appeal 
machinery,  starting  down  between  the 
worker  and  his  employer  and  working 
through  his  union  repesentatives.  Ulti- 
mately this  man's  case  gets  to  some  gov- 
ernmental board,  where  it  takes  about  2 
years  to  get  a  decision.  You  can  imagine 
how  very  different  it  is  going  to  be  if  all 
of  the  cases  involving  some  kind  of  dis- 
ciplinary cause  for  discharge  are  referred 
to  an  inadequate  machinery  for  deter- 
mination. There  are  very  few  of  them 
considered  at  the  present  time,  but  even 
those  few  take  up  to  2  years  to  get  a 
decision.  Now  we  are  going  to  increase 
no  one  can  estimate  by  how  many  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  the  workload  of  this 
appeal  machinery. 

This  is  a  step  back  to  1937.  The  orig- 
inal law  provided  for  substantially  the 
same  sort  of  punitive  treatment  where  a 
man  voluntarily  quit  or  was  discharged 
for  cause  connected  with  his  work.  Be- 
fore the  act  became  operative,  on  petition 
from  the  railroads  and  the  workers  that 
provision  was  repealed.  It  was  deemed 
to  be  far  too  cumbersome  and  too  dif- 
ficult to  administer.  So  this  is  in  fact 
a  real  step  backward. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  substitute 
which  will  be  offered  is  going  to  be  modi- 
fled  to  overcome  the  objections  as  to 
retroactivity  and  those  of  us  who  support 
that  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  AvtryJ,  that  we  also 
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supported  It  in  committee  as  being  sound 
procediu-ally.  So  we  are  not  retreating, 
we  are  not  abandoning  principle.  We 
are  being  consistent. 

It  improves  the  bill  and  we  are  anxious 
to  improve  it.  We  also  improve  the  pro- 
vision which  would  permit  one  trust 
fund  to  borrow  from  the  other  over  a 
period  of  temporary  fund  shortage. 
Again  this  is  not  an  inconsistency,  this 
is  not  retreating.  It  is  further  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  those  who  signed  the 
minority  views  to  make  the  bill  as  good 
as  possible. 

But  the  other  differences  take  away  in 
every  single  instance.  We  take  away 
rights  which  have  been  a  part  of  this 
package  for  many  years.  In  doing  that, 
this  committee  should  consider  very 
carefully  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  different 
type  of  industry.  Here  most  of  the  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  by  supplemental 
contracts  negotiated  with  their  employer 
as  is  typical  of  most  lai-ge  industrial 
employee  groups  today.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal package  the  railroad  employee  may 
look  to.  He  does  not  have,  for  instance, 
any  sick  benefits,  a  separately  negotiated 
package  apart  from  the  rights  covered  by 
law.  These  are  all  against.  He  does 
not  have  the  supplemental  retirement.  I 
mention  that  even  thoush  retirement  is 
not  part  of  the  issue  or  controversy  in 
the  discussions  between  H.R.  1012  and 
H.R.  5610. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  difTerent  type 
of   employee  group   than   characterizes 
American    industry.    We    are    dealing 
with  people  who  must  come  to  the  Con- 
gress because  of  the  law  under  which 
they  operate.    We  impose  by  law  many 
requirements    on    the   railroad    worker 
which  are  not  imposed  on  other  groups 
of    employees.     We    recognize    the    na- 
tional interest  in  whether  or  not  he  be 
permitted  to  strike  and  place  far  more 
onerous  requirements  on  the  employee 
of  the  railroad  industry  before  he  can 
finally  take  his  issue  on  strike  and  try  to 
bargain  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
his    working    conditions.     All   of    these 
things  should  lead  you  to  give  careful 
consideration,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  do 
you  will  vote  for  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  DlNCELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  am  one  of  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  in  fil- 
ing the  minority  report  urging  enactment 
of  H.R.  1012  in  lieu  of  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  H.R.  5610. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  and  I 
would  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  minor- 
ity views  which  you  will  find  in  the  back 
of  the  committe  report. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  first  limit  the  Issue 
briefly.  H.R.  1012  is  the  same  measure 
which  our  committee  reported  out  last 
year,  with  very,  very  minor  exceptions. 
H.R.  1012  is  the  same  bill,  as  a  matter  of 
fr.ct.  that  was  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 
Last  year  the  Identical  bill  was  worked 
out  very  carefully  after  conferences  in- 
volving the  railroad  brotherhood,  Mem- 
bsrs  of  the  other  body.  Members  of  this 
body,  and  after  some  consultation,  in- 
deed, with  members  of  the  railroad  in- 


dustry. So,  It  Is  not  a  new  bill;  it  is  not 
a  measure  which  was  not  carefully 
thought  out. 

First,  I  would  like  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  one  very  important  factor. 
The  differences  over  this  measure  do  not 
have  to  do  with  retirement.    They  have 
to  do.  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mossl   said,  with 
the   unemployment   compensation    fea- 
tures of  this  bill.    I  would  like  to  dwell 
on  the  same  points  that  my  colleague 
from  California  mentioned  to  this  com- 
mittee.    I  would  like  to  treat  with  the 
provisions  requiring  forfeiture  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  those  who  volun- 
tarily qu:t  and  forfeiture  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  those  who  are  fired  for 
cause.    And.  the  first  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  this: 
There  is  no  clear  definition  in  either  case 
as  to  what  constitutes  voluntary  quitting 
or  what  constitutes  being  fired  for  cause. 
In  no  case  is  there  in  the  bill  any  proce- 
dure for  appeal  from  loss  of  benefits. 
These  two  sections  can  cost  any  worker 
up  to  $2.:>00.  with  no  appeal. 

Now,  we  have  heard  It  said  that  this 
business  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  something  which  is  owned  or  which  Is 
contributed  to  solely  by  the  railroads. 
This  is  not  true.  The  railroads  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  brotherhoods  have 
at  all  times  regarded  the  unemployment 

compensation  payments  which  they  make 
as  an  additional  factor  in  the  hourly 
wage.  It  is  so  computed,  and  when  they 
sit  down  and  bargain  with  the  brother- 
hoods they  say,  "We  pay  so  much  basic 
wage,  we  pay  so  much  sickness  benefits: 
we  pay  so  much  vacation  time;  and  we 
pay  you  this  much  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  retirement."  And. 
they  fi^uie  the  whole  thing  out  as  an 
hourly  wa?e. 

I  would  refer  you  to  page  18  of  the 
document  entitled  "Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Emergency  Board  Created 
December  28.  1953,  Pursuant  to  Section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (N.M  B 
CaseA-4336>": 

In  the  fliiancial  operation  of  railroads  and 
other  types  of  business,  the  costs  of  certain 
fringe  benefits  such  as  paid  vacations  are 
Included  la  wages  as  such.  Certain  other 
fringe  benefits  to  the  extent  they  are  paid 
for  by  the  employer  normally  involve  costs 
in  addition  to  wages  as  such. 

I  am  sure  if  you  read  the  transcript 
of  this  particular  case  before  the  Board 

you  will  find  that  the  railroad  specifically 
referred  to  their  contributions  into  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund  as 
additional  compensation  to  the  workers. 

I  ask  anyone  here  to  define  to  me  or  to 
anyone  else  what  constitutes  a  voluntary 
quit  or  what  constitutes  firing  for  cause. 
Indeed,  there  will  be  many  differences. 
Indeed,  the  two  cases  will  overlan. 

We  received  some  estimates  that  say 
that  the  voluntary  quit  provisions  and 
firing-for-cause  features  will  save  the 
fund  some  $6  million  a  year.  That  is 
not  a  reliable  figure.  In  fact  I  was 
advised  in  the  last  few  days  that  this 
saving  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  fund 
will  not  necessarily  equal  this  amount. 

That  figure  is  not  based  on  experience. 
There  Is  no  experience  presently  avail- 
able.   In  the  past  the  law  provided  that 


when  a  cessation  of  employment  oc- 
curred imder  these  circumstances  the 
worker  went  into  a  waiting  period  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  waiting  period 
he  drew  his  full  benefits. 

If  H.R.  5610  is  passed,  we  will  find  this 
is  not  so.  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cases  will  be  litigated  to  the  fullest  be- 
fore the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
Remember,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  administers  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Fund  and  the  funds  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  for 
railroad  employees.  Its  administrative 
costs  will  be  borne  by  the  fund  and  by 
the  railroads  through  their  contribu- 
tions. This  will  require  a  substantial 
increase  in  staff.  Experience  shows  that 
the  other  agency  which  handles  adjust- 
ment of  grievances,  the  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board,  handles  cases  of  this  sort 
over  a  period  usually  up  to  2  years,  but 
in  many  cases  the  period  for  solving  the 
procedure  has  taken  up  to  5  years.  Men 
fired  for  cause,  or  allegedly  voluntarily 
quitting,  may  well  wait  for  5  years  for  ad- 
judication of  their  case. 

If  these  two  provisions  alone  become 
law.  the  man  who  works  for  the  railroad 
and  who  either  quits  or  is  fired  for  cause 
will  have  to  wait  to  have  his  problems 
and  to  have  his  interest  adjudicated,  for 
a  period  of  up  to  2  to  5  years.  During 
this  waiting  period  there  will  be  no  in- 
come to  his  family.  Subsequently,  if, 
as  in  many  cases  it  works  out.  the  man 
is  reinstated  with  wages  back,  he  will  still 
have  undergone  a  substantial  period  of 
hardship  with  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation whatsoever,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  one  thing — and  I  want  to 
stress  this.  These  very  same  provisions 
were  in  the  original  law  but  were  re- 
moved withm  1  year.  And  they  were  re- 
moved because  the  railroads  and  the 
brotherhoods  agreed  that  the  removal  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
for  voluntary  quitting  or  for  firing  for 
cause  was  not  in  the  interest  either  of 
the  railroads,  of  the  brotherhoods,  or  of 
the  employees;  and  indeed  was  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  integrity  of  the  fund. 
They  found  that  cost  of  the  administra- 
tive handling  of  this  would  be  too  bur- 
densome to  the  fund,  and  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  and  better  merely  to  pay  un- 
employment compensation  to  those  vol- 
imtarily  quitting  and  being  fired  for 
cause  than  to  litigate  each  case  arising 
under  such  provisions. 

As  a  result  it  was  removed. 

H.R.  1012  should  be  substituted  for 
H.R.  5C10. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  proposal 
to  substitute  the  original  bill.  H.R.  1012. 
in  substantially  the  same  form  as  this 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  last  year, 
for  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
were  fully  aware  of  the  effect  and  im- 
plications of  what  they  were  doing  In 
amending  H.R.  1012  as  they  have  done. 
On  the  one  hand,  by  keeping  certain 
features  in  the  original  bill,  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  have  indicated  that 
they.  too.  recognize  the  basic  need  for. 
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and  justice  of.  ImproTements  at  this 
time  in  railroad  retirement  cuid  railrocul 
unemployment  insurance.  Yet  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendments  to  H.R.  1012  which 
are  incorporatetl  in  the  bill  reported  to 
the  House  they  have  at  the  same  time 
struck  undeserved  and  harsh  blows  at 
the  railroad  workers  who  are  or  may  be- 
come the  victims  of  unemolosTnent. 

In  effect,  by  adopting  H.R.  5610  which 
retains  the  proposals  for  increased  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  and  cer- 
tain other  improvements  contained  in 
H.R.  1012.  the  committee  majority  has 
said.  "Yes;  we  rt?cognize  that  the  imem- 
ployment  situation  on  the  railroads  to- 
day is  worse  than  at  any  time  since  the 
turn   of   the   century   and   the   workers 
must  have  reUef."    But.  then,  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendments  to  H.R.  1012  which 
constitute  the  committee  bill,  the  com- 
mittee majority,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses,  goes   on   to   add:    "Even  though 
railroad   workers   today  have  increased 
their  productivity  faster  than  any  other 
group  of  workers  in  the  Nation  and  are 
suffering  one  of  the  most  severe  unem- 
ployment   problems    of    any    group    of 
workers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  greater 
output  they  have  given  to  the  railroads, 
nevertheless  we  are  going  to  reward  this 
outstanding  group  of  workers  by  taking 
away  from  them — while  they  are  unem- 
ployed solely  because  they  have  helped 
their  employer  benefit  from  their  greater 
output — unemployment   insurance   pro- 
tections  they   have  had  since  the   be- 
ginning of  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  system.     More  than  that,  we 
are   going    to   reward   railroad    workers 
further  by  placing  upon  them  stricter 
restrictions  for  eUgibility  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  than  have  been  placed 
upon  workers  in  other  Industries,  even 
though  these  other  workers  have  by  no 
means    benefited    their    employers    as 
much  as  the  railroad  workers  have  In 
terms   of    increased    output   per   man- 
hour." 

That,  although  the  committee  report 
uses  different  words  to  express  it.  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  amendments  in  H.R. 
5610  would  do.  Let  me  cite  only  one  of 
the  provisions  in  H.R.  5610  which  is  a 
case  in  point.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  unreasonable  provi- 
sions which  the  committee  bill  would 
establish  concerning  the  payment  of  un- 
employment benefits  to  railroad  work- 
ers who  voluntarily  quit  their  jobs  or 
fail  to  accept  suitable  work.  H.R.  5610 
proposes — with  no  justifiable  reason — to 
apply  even  stricter  disqualification  pro- 
visions to  railroad  workers  in  these  cate- 
gories than  are  applied  to  workers  in 
other  industries.  This  fact  In  Itself 
makes  the  committee  bill  sufficiently  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  to  merit  rejection 
and  the  substitution  of  H.R.  1012.  The 
injustice  of  this  proposal  is  compounded, 
and  cries  out  for  support  of  HJl.  1012, 
by  being  proposed  at  the  very  time  when 
unemployment  on  the  railroads  has 
reached  chronic  proportions  and  the  im- 
employed  workei-s  of  this  industry  are 
in  desparate  need  of  help,  a  fact  which 
even  the  backers  of  HJl.  5610  do  not 
dispute. 

The  contradiction  of  HJl.  5610*8  re- 
tention of  HJi.  1012's  helpful  provisions. 


while  at  the  same  time  It  strikes  vmjust 
blows  at  human  beings  suffering  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  poverty,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation were  not  aware  that  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  like  most 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws, 
already  disqualifies  an  employe  for 
benefits  for  a  reasonable  time  if  he 
volimtarily  quits  his  job  without  good 
cause  or  fails  without  good  cause  to 
accept  available  suitable  work.  This 
provision.  I  repeat,  is  already  in  the  law. 
Railroad  workers  are  already  disquali- 
fied for  a  period  of  30  days  from  draw- 
ing unemployment  benefits  which  they 
have  earned  from  their  prior  service  if 
they  voluntarily  leave  suitable  work,  or 
if  they  refuse  to  accept  such  work  when 
it  is  offered.  This  existing  provision  is 
generally  comparable  with  similar  dis- 
qualifications in  the  State  unemployment 
insurance  laws. 

These  disqualifications  recognize  that 
a  worker  should  not  have  a  completely 
free  choice  to  stop  working  or  to  refuse 
work  and  draw  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  instead.    On  the  other  hand,  by 
putting  a  reasonable  limit  on  the  period 
of  disqualification,  they  also  recognize 
that   it    would    be   socially   unwise   and 
morally    unjust    to    permanently    dis- 
qualify unemployed  workers  from  bene- 
fits they  have  earned  over  years  of  serv- 
ice.    Practically  all  people  who  depend 
upon  wages  for  their  livelihood  want  to 
keep  working  and  to  find  jobs  when  they 
are  unemployed.    They  do  not  quit  jobs 
or  turn  down  suitable  employment  op- 
portunities on  a  mere  caprice.    Workers 
quit  jobs  for  many  reasons.    Perhaps  a 
better  job  is  offered  but  then  does  not 
materialize.    Perhaps  a  worker  may  find 
himself  physically  no  longer  able  to  cof>e 
with  the  job  he  has  been  holding,  al- 
though technically  he  may  not  be  con- 
sidered disabled  for  the  job.     Perhaps 
his  boss  does  not  like  him  and  makes 
his  employment  so  miserable  that  he 
quits.     Does  a  worker  who  voluntarily 
quits  his  job  in  such  circumstances  com- 
mit so  heinous  a  wrong  that  Congress 
now  wishes  to  deprive  him.  as  H.R.  5610 
proposes,    in    many    instances    perma- 
nently,   of    protections   he   has    earned 
through  his  previous  work  for  the  rail- 
roads?   I  cannot  believe  even  a  strong 
minority   of   this  great   86th  Congress 
would  take  so  backward  a  step. 

The  present  provisions,  providing  for 
30  days  of  disqualification  for  any  bene- 
fits, are  certainly  a  reasonable  balancing 
of  the  various  considerations.  No  case 
of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  support 
the  conunittee's  bill's  harsh  proposals. 
H.R.  5610  would  establish  a  continuing 
disqualification  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits applying  to  all  employees  who  quit 
work  or  fail  to  accept  work  until  they 
can  again  get  a  railroad  job  and  work  in 
it  at  least  20  days.  Given  the  present 
high  unemployment  situation  in  the  in- 
dustry, this  would  often  have  the  effect 
of  being  a  permanent  disqualification. 
This  is  an  entirely  unjust  penalty,  which 
would  often  rest  upop  questionable  and 
dubious  interpretations  of  some  govern- 
ment official  as  to  Just  what  constitutes 
"suitable  work"  and  "without  good 
cause." 


H.R.  5610.  by  proposing  such  a  penalty 
in  the  circiunstances  at  hand,  loses  sight 
of  the  basic  fimction  and  social  purposes 
of  imemployment  insurance.  We  must 
aid  the  jobless,  not  deprive  them  without 
valid  reason  of  existing  benefits  they 
have  worked — in  the  cast  of  currently 
unemployed  railroad  workers — ^for  as 
long  as  20  and  30  years,  to  earn. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
ago,  upon  the  combined  plea  of  the  rail- 
road industry  and  railroad  labor,  I  sup- 
ported the  Transportation  Act  of  1958, 
imder  which  the  railroad  industry  was 
provided  with  broad  authority  to  effect 
economies  and  more  profitable  opera- 
tion. I  supix)rted  this  legislation  with 
reluctance  because  I  feared  an  extensive 
cutback  in  railroad  employment,  adding 
to  the  national  unem]a}oyment  problem. 

Last  year  the  Congress  reduced  the 
axcise  tax  on  freight  transportation.  I 
opposed  this  legislation  because  it  elim- 
inated a  freight  excise  tax  on  all  forms 
of  freight  transport,  including  truck  and 
pipeline  transport  and  would  provide  no 
special  assistance  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. I  feared  that  the  elimination  of 
this  tax  would  result  in  no  reduction 
m  freight  rates,  no  savings  to  the  con- 
sumer and  a  substantial  loss  to  the  de- 
funct Federal  Treasury.  My  fears  have 
been  well  founded.  Railroad,  truckline. 
and  pipeline  managements  gained  a  tax 
cut  bonanza — the  public  gained  an  in- 
creased tax  burden. 

Last  year  we  increased  social  security 
benefits  and  provided  imemployment 
compensation  extensions.  The  railroad 
employees  were  overlooked.  Although  it 
is  true  that  railroad  retirement  benefits 
and  railroad  imemployment  benefits  are 
better  than  those  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
railroad  labor  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  Rail- 
road labor  has  provided  the  crucible  for 
the  testing  of  improvements  and  better- 
ment in  retirement  and  unemployment 
program.  Benefits  and  contributions 
have  been  higher  to  provide  a  better 
system.  The  experiences  of  railroad 
legislation  are  used  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  actuarial  experiences  for  the 
benefit  of  all  American  labor. 

We    have    drastically    improved    the 
plight  of  the  American  railroads.     It  is 

only  fitting  that  we  now  seek  to  improve 
the  plight  of  railroad  labor. 

Last  year  the  managers  of  the  railroad 
industry  told  us  that  if  we  enacted  legis- 
lation improving  pensions  and  unem- 
plojmient  insurance  for  railroad  work- 
ers, the  carriers  would  be  forced  to  lay 
off  thousands  more  of  their  employees. 
Although  we  did  not  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, thousands  of  railroad  employees 
were  laid  off  anyway.  More  than  200.000 
railroad  workers  were  laid  off  in  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30, 1958.  Re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  here,  the  railroads 
will  employ  as  few  workers  as  possible. 
But  there  are  some  basic  facts  about  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  American 
railroads  that  we  should  all  know,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  familiar  cry  of  "pov- 
erty" of  railroad  managements. 
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The  railroad  Industry  has  made  a 
splendid  recovery  from  the  1957-58  re- 
cession. No  additional  carriers  have 
fallen  Into  receivership.  In  the  final  ac- 
counting at  the  close  of  1958  only  17  rail- 
roads failed  to  earn  their  fixed  and  con- 
tingent charges  for  the  year.  From 
September  thro\igh  December  1958  total 
net  railway  operating  income  for  all 
railways  was  $368,932,000.  20  percent 
above  the  same  period  of  1967  and  only 
6  percent  under  the  same  period  of  the 
more  prosperous  year  of  1966,  when  rail- 
way net  (^;>eratlng  income  exceeded  $1 
biUlon. 

DCBT  rOSmON  nCFBOVlD 

The  debt  position  of  the  railways  has 
greatly  Improved.  In  prewar  years,  debt 
constituted  about  half  of  total  railroad 
investment.  At  the  end  of  1957  it  was 
less  than  one-third.  Prior  to  the  war. 
Interest  alone  sometimes  claimed  as 
much  as  18  percent  of  total  yearly  rail- 
road revenues.  In  1957  Interest  required 
less  than  4  percent. 

Speaking  of  interest,  when  this  admin- 
istration instituted  its  tight-money  pol- 
icy, adding  billions  of  dollars  of  costs  to 
all  of  us.  including  the  railroads,  we 
heard  no  complaint  from  railroad  man- 
agements. It  is  only  when  employees 
ask  for  improved  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions that  carrier  managements  begin 
to  cry. 

BAH.   COSTS   MOST   FAVORABLS 

Improvements  in  the  railroads'  finan- 
cial structure  have  been  accompanied  by 
enorinous  expenditure  for  additions 
and  betterments.  The  industry  has  al- 
most completely  converted  to  econom- 
ical diesel  operation.  The  overall  age  of 
Its  equipment  shows  significant  im- 
provement over  past  years.  Unit  costs 
of  railway  operation  have  not  increased 
in  pace  with  other  increases.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  total  railway  costs  per 
gross  ton-mile  have  increased  by  only 
42.6  percent.  In  the  same  period  con- 
sumers' prices  have  risen  60.6  percent 
and  the  wholesale  price  index  by  73.3 
percent.  Comparisons  based  on  earlier 
years  reveal  similar  trends. 

Thus,  actual  costs  of  providing  rail- 
way service  have  risen  less  than  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  in  spite  of  increases  in 
wages  and  prices  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies. Again,  by  their  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  productivity,  fewer  employees 
producing  more  revenue,  rail  employees 
may  take  great  credit  for  this  slgnifl- 
cantly  favorable  po&ition  of  the  railway 
Industry. 

iMPmovss  eau.  pkoitts 

These  favorable  conditions  have  paid 
off  in  rail  profits.  Annual  operating  prof- 
its of  rail  carriers  have  remained  close  to 
$1  billion  throughout  the  postwar  years. 
Prior  to  World  War  n  the  net  railway 
operating  income  frequently  dropped 
well  below  $500  miUion.  Since  1949  it 
has  not  dropped  below  $750  million.  Net 
Income  has  also  been  extremely  stable. 

A  most  reliable  manner  of  measuring 
railway  earnings  is  the  return  earned 
in  relation  to  common  and  preferred 
stock  In  the  hands  of  the  public.  In 
1957.  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  railways  earned  12.8 


percent  on  their  outstanding  equity 
eapitaL  The  rate  of  return  on  ci^ital 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  publle,  not 
held  by  railway  companies,  in  recent 
years  Is:  1950.  12.2  percent;  1951.  10.8 
percent,  1862,  12.8  percent;  1953.  13.6 
percent;  1964.  10.2  percent:  1955.  14.1 
percent;  1956.  13.8  percent;  1957.  12.8 
percent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today 
rail  stocks  and  debentures  are  among 
the  more  promising  areas  of  investment. 

rAVOKABLX  rUTUKE   P«08r«CT« 

These  vitally  important  facts  give  us 
a  right  to  expect  conUnulng  Improved 
conditions.  No  Industry  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  general  conditions  than  the 
railroads.  No  production,  no  tians- 
portation.  The  Regional  Shippers  Ad- 
visory Boards,  as  reported  by  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  estimated  a  5.9  per- 
cent increase  in  carloadings  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1959.  The  efficiency  of  rail- 
way employees  is  now  at  its  alltime 
peak;  the  current  rate  of  productivity 
progress  in  the  American  railroad  in- 
dustry is  the  highest  in  its  history. 

VrrAL  NATIONAL  CONCZSN 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  it 
that  way  in  this  vital  "backbone"  in- 
dustry of  America.  Certainly  denying 
just  pension  benefits  and  improvements 
in  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
act  is  a  most  ungrateful  way  to  reward 
such  faithful  service.  Many  thousands 
of  these  faithful  employees  have  been 
separated  from  the  industry.  Adequate 
unemployment  insurance  in  this  in- 
dustry is  of  vital  national  concern. 
Many  of  these  employees  are  in  most 
hazardous  occupations.  In  1957  there 
were  12,448  employees  killed  and  injured 
on  American  railroads.  In  1958,  with 
approximately  144,000  fewer  employees, 
there  were  13,086  employees  killed  and 
injured  on  the  American  railroads.  In 
1958  American  railroads  paid  $129,300 
in  fines  for  violating  Federal  safety  laws. 

It  is  an  urgent  necessity  that  this 
Congress  enact  Improvements  in  railroad 
unemployment  and  sickness  insurance 
and  railroad  pensions.  We  must  not 
break  faith  with  a  group  of  employees 
who  have  a  notable  record  of  produc- 
tivity, efHciency  and  faithfulness.  Not 
only  will  such  legislation  fill  vital  hu- 
man needs,  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that  in  these  times  when  effective  mass 
purchasing  power  is  so  desperately 
needed,  pension  payments  and  unem- 
ployment and  sickness  insurance  pay- 
ments immediately  find  their  way  into 
the  flow  of  consumer  purchasing  power. 
While  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion, they  compensate  those  among  us 
who  are  most  in  need. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  that  in- 
creased retirement  benefits  create  im- 
portant incentives  for  retirement. 
Every  person  induced  to  retirement  from 
an  essential  Job,  releases  that  Job  for 
another.  In  present  times,  when  the 
work  force  faces  the  massive  effect  of 
automation  and  mechanization  along 
with  an  increment  of  one  million  ad- 
ditional workers  each  year,  job  creation 
becomes  a  national  cause  of  primary  im- 
portance.   This  legislation,  as  submitted 


in  the  subsUtute  bill.  Is  completely  in  the 
national  interest.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, listening  to  this  debate  this  after- 
noon. I  fear  we  have  strayed  far  afield 
from  what  we  set  out  to  do  just  a  year 
aga  If  you  will  remember,  a  year  ago 
we  were  talking  about  increasing  the 
railroad  retirement  benefits  and  extend- 
ing the  period  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  to  \memplo3rment  rail- 
roaders. 

But  the  debate  this  afternoon  seems 
to  have  become  an  argument  over 
whether  a  mother  about  to  have  a  baby 
deserves  any  sickness  Insurance  and 
whether  a  man  who  has  been  f uiloughed 
for  89  days  should  get  any  sickness 
insurance  while  a  man  who  is  fur- 
loughed  for  90  days  should  not. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
not  tnring  to  settle  too  many  problems 
at  one  time  here,  or  at  least  are  we  not 
trying  to  settle  prematurely  some  prob- 
lems that  should  be  aired  more  thor- 
oughly by  the  industry  itself  before  the 
Congress  arbitrates. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  get  back 
to  the  original  point.  Do  we  increase 
railroad  retirement  benefits  and  extend 
xmemployment  compensation  over  a 
longer  p>eriod  for  some  worthy  unem- 
ployed railroaders  or  not? 

Apparently,  there  is  a  rather  general 
agreement  that  we  should  increase  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  We  increased 
retirement  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  for  social  security  retirees 
and  everybody  else  who  comes  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  last  year.  We  are 
going  to  vote  railroad  retirees  a  10  per- 
cent increase  this  year.  That  seems  to 
be  agreed. 

Now  what  about  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  a  longer  period?  Last 
year  we  tried  to  do  that  for  other  in- 
dustries. We  said  to  the  unemployed  in 
the  textile  industry  and  in  the  automo- 
bile plants  and  others.  "Now.  this  is  an 
unusual  situation.  We  are  going  to  lend 
you  a  helping  hand.  We  are  going  to 
help  you  out  by  helping  the  States  to 
provide  you  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  additional  weeks."  We  did  not 
say  to  them,  "We  are  going  to  provide 
you  with  additional  benefits  for  addi- 
tional weeks  provided  you  give  up  some 
of  the  sickness  or  maternity  benefits 
that  you  negotiated  at  the  bargaining 
table."  We  did  not  put  any  proviso  or 
make  any  sweeping  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram at  all.  We  extended  it  without 
any  strings  attached. 

But  under  H.R.  5610,  look  what  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  we  are  trying  to  give 
the  raih-oad  industry.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  we  would  be  using  a  promise 
of  an  increase  in  retirement  and  unem- 
ploymenii  compensation  benefits  as  a 
carrot  to  entice  railroad  employees  to 
give  up  certain  benefits  that  they  have 
had  since  1938. 

That  is  wrong.  That  would  be  adjudi- 
cating here,  as  a  part  of  this  matter,  con- 
troversies that  are  of  long  duration  and 
controversies  which  should  be  more  thor- 
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oughly  aired  between  management  and 
labor  before  the  Congress  arbitrates. 

Now,  it  Is  said  that  if  we  do  not  make 
these  controversial  changes,  there  will 
not  be  money  to  pay  these  additional 
benefits.  I  think  one  gentleman  took  the 
fioor  here  and  said  that  the  original 
Harris  bill  will  cost  some  $45  miUion 
more  tl.an  this  Hsrris  bill  No.  2.  H.R. 
5610.  if  we  do  not  change  some  of  thesu 
rules  on  sickness  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Now.  Just  A  minute— think  about  this 
a  second.  Actually,  how  much  money 
will  be  saved,  if  you  tell  the  mothers  in 
the  railroad  industry  that  they  do  not 
get  sickness  insurance  fbr  pregnancy? 

How  much  are  you  really  going  to  save 
in  the  imemployment  compensation 
fund  if  you  say  a  man  who  is  fired  for 
misconduct  cannot  have  unemployment 
compensation?  How  many  are  there  of 
those?  Has  the  personnel  department 
of  the  railroad  companies  made  so  many 
mistakes  in  hiring  untrustworthy  per- 
sonnel that  there  are  thousands  being 
fired  for  misconduct?  And  how  about 
people  who  quit  voluntarily?  How  much 
money  are  you  going  to  save  if  you  deny 
them  unemployment  benefits? 

The  truth  of  the  biisiness  is  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Compensation  Fund 
is  unsound  today  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  not  because  of  any  so-called 
abuses.  The  real  reasons  are  these: 
First,  there  is  a  tremendous  techno- 
logical revolution  that  is  going  on  in  this 
industry;  and.  second,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry for  many  years  got  real  short- 
sighted about  putting  money  into  the 
fund — adding  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
per  year.  They  were  looking  through 
rose-colored  glasses,  thought  the  smaller 
contribution  would  be  sufficient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Brown  1 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  The  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  fund  in  the  railroad 
industry  would  be  some  $1  billion  sound- 
er today  if  somebody  had  not  been  quite 
so  shortsighted. 

The  fact  is  that  the  railroad  industry, 
in  the  period  1948  to  1958,  paid  less 
money  in  annual  contributions  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund  than 
other  industries  paid  into  such  funds. 
In  fact,  for  the  last  20  years  the  rail- 
road contributions  have  averaged  1.85 
percent,  while  other  firms  have  paid  2 
percent  under  the  State  law. 

So.  the  truth  is  that  a  technological 
revolution  and  this  shortsightedness  in 
contributions  into  the  fund  have  brought 
us  to  this  crisis.  Let  us  not  kid  anybody 
that  it  was  because  some  mothers  are 
getting  some  maternity  benefits  and  that 
there  are  some  people  who  are  drawing 
unemplosrment  benefits  who  were  fired 
for  misconduct  or  who  quit  voluntarily. 
I  think  the  chairman  was  right  when 
he  introduced  H.R.  1012.  I  support  that 
bill.  He  has  had  some  second  thoughts 
about  it.  I  am  sure,  but  I  suggest  that 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  go  back 
-to  the  chairman's  original  thinking  and 
substitute  UR.  1012  for  thlB  boobytrap 
bill. 


Harris  bill  H.R.  1012  has  a  pretty  good 
arrangement  on  extending  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  it  seems  to 
me.  It  would  differentiate  between  new- 
comers and  employees  who  have  de- 
voted more  than  10  years  of  their  lives 
to  railroading. 

The  oldtimer  who  gets  laid  off  has  a 
much  harder  time  making  connections 
with  some  other  industry.  He  also 
wants  to  stay  available  for  any  call  that 
might  come  from  the  railroad,  because 
he  has  his  seniority  at  stake.  Railroad- 
ing is  his  career.  He  is  not  trained  for 
anything  else  and  has  not  enough  active 
years  left  to  learn  a  new  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Why  not  give  them  special  at- 
tention in  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion? 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  agreed  to  this  arrangement 
last  year.  Why  is  it  not  Just  as  good 
today  as  it  was  then? 

In  fact,  why  did  not  the  committee 
stand  by  the  compromises  they  ham- 
mered out  last  year  all  along  the  line, 
compromises  expressed  in  Harris  bill 
H.R.  1012?  Surely,  if  it  was  satisfactory 
9  months  ago.  it  could  not  be  so  awfully 
bad  now. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  big  reason 
for  substituting  Harris  bill  HJl.  5610  for 
Harris  bill  H.R.  1012  is  that  it  involves 
additional  cost. 

But  now  Congress  should  be  con- 
sistent. Lots  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  paying  increased  costs  of 
social  security  contributions  and  im- 
employment insurance  today,  maybe 
when  they  cannot  really  afford  it;  be- 
cause it  was  decided  that  it  had  to  be 
done;  and  it  is  the  law. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  railroads  should 
be  accorded  special  consideration,  dif- 
ferent from  other  Industries. 

No  thinking  person  wants  to  be  a  party 
to  bankrupting  anybody  or  any  business. 

But  tough  as  it  is  to  pay  additional 
costs,  the  railroad  companies  will  surely 
find  a  way  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  are 
rich.  I  know  they  have  had  their  trou- 
bles. 

I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  support  of  the  Smathers  bill 
last  year  providing  loans  and  relief  from 
regulatory  restrictions  for  suffering  rail- 
roads. I  want  a  healthy  railroad  indus- 
try; and  I  feel  the  Government  should 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  help 
keep  it  healthy. 

Well,  we  passed  the  Smathers  bill,  but 
the  last  time  I  checked,  not  one  railroad 
had  requested  a  loan  under  the  new  law. 
Obviously,  the  health  of  the  patient  im- 
proved dramatically  overnight. 

In  fact,  if  the  figures  supplied  me  are 
correct,  the  reboimd  from  the  depths  of 
the  1957-58  recession  has  been  startling 
in  most  of  the  railroad  companies. 

And  apparently,  business  is  good 
enough  that  many  of  the  companies  are 
increasing  salaries  for  officiaLs  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  top-level  execu- 
tives. 

Surely,  that  is  a  sign  of  prosperity. 
And  I  want  to  see  more  signs.  I  hope 
every  railroad  in  this  country  makes 
more  money  every  year,  so  their  officials 


and  their  employees  and  stockholders 
can  share  in  the  fruits  of  a  thriving 
industry. 

I  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

But  any  company  which  can  afford 
sizable  raises  for  officials  would  surely 
not  plead  poverty  as  a  reason  for  not 
wanting  to  provide  for  its  unemployed 
and  retired. 

In  the  period  1955  to  1957,  executive 
salary  increases  and  additional  execu- 
tives jumped  the  cost  of  supervision  from 
8  percent  to  124  percent  per  employee  in 
the  railroad  industry. 

If  these  increases  were  within  the 
budget,  surely  some  way  could  have  been 
found  to  pay  more  into  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  during  that  period. 
Then,  everybody  would  have  been  better 
off. 

But  it  was  not  done.  Now.  we  must 
take  emergency  action  to  correct  the 
mistake. 

Railroad  retirement  benefits  and  un- 
emplojmient  insurance  benefits  must  be 
modernized.     We  all  agree  on  that. 

Harris  bill  H.R.  1012  will  modernize 
them  the  way  we  modernize  them  for 
employees  in  other  mdiistries,  with  no 
strings  attached,  no  debatable  conditions 
stipulated,  no  taking  away  of  rights  or 
privileges  hammered  out  years  ago. 

Harris  bill  H.R.  5610  would  modernize 
imemployment  insurance  programs  for 
railroaders  provided  certain  changes 
were  made  in  sickness  insurance  pro- 
grams, maternity  benefits,  and  so  forth — 
a  proviso  that  Congress  asked  of  no  one 
else  in  any  other  industry. 

I  think  the  people  who  make  railroad- 
ing a  career  deserve,  at  least,  the  same 
treatment  Congress  has  already  granted 
people  in  other  industries.  Railroaders 
are  first-class  citizens  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  second  class. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  original, 
the  genuine  Harris  bill,  and  not  accept 
any  substitute,  especially  this  boobytrap 
HJl.  5610. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  I  Just  heard 
the  gentleman  say  that  the  reason  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund  was 
different  was  on  account  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  railroad  employers. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  I  said  of 
the  industry. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Does  the  gentieman 
know  just  exactly  how  that  is? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  I  am  sure 
that  the  industry  decision  involved  de- 
cisions agreed  to  by  management  and 
employees,  and  even  the  Oovemment 
was  a  part  of  it.  but  it  still  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  there  was  shortsightedness. 
Let  us  not  blame  it  on  the  mothers  who 
got  some  time  off  just  to  have  a  baby. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  set  up  that  provision. 
That  is  in  the  statute.  That  is  not  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  It  is  firmly 
planted  there  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
mula set  up  by  the  Congress  as  to  what 
the  tax  should  be.  So  if  there  was  some 
shortsightedness  it  would  be  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  previous  sessions  of  the 
Congress. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  It  was  a 
combination  of  the  Industry  and  the 

economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  has  made 
some  reference  as  to  mothers  receiving 
sickness  benefits.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  bill  he  will  find  that  we  have 
not  taken  any  slclcness  benefits  away,  as 
such.  This  bill  will  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3V2  million  more  for  sick- 
ness benefits.  We  have  deleted  some 
maternity  benefits,  as  such,  but  I  point 
out  that  even  though  the  maternity 
benefits  have  been  eliminated,  sickness 
due  to  pregnancy  will  be  allowed  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri  Under  this 
bill,  as  I  read  it,  any  single  girl  working 
for  the  railroad  industry  must  take  an 
oath  that  she  is  not  pregnant  before  she 
can  get  sickness  benefits. 

Mr.  AVERY.    That  is  not  the  case. 

We  even  today  propose  to  reduce  the 
benefit  by  increasing  the  time  to  9  days 
Instead  of  7;  and  there  are  other  in- 
stances. This  bill  goes  backward  Instead 
of  forward. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Porter  1. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  conflict  of  interest  with  respect  to  this 
legislation:  My  dad.  after  45  years  on 
the  railroads,  retired  in  January.  I  also 
have  a  concurrence  of  interest  because 
I  have,  as  most  of  you  have,  thousands 
of  railroad  men.  retired  and  present 
employees,  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

We  are  not  arguing.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
as  to  whether  the  benefits  should  be  in- 
creased or  not.  Some  of  us  would  hope 
they  could  have  been  increased  more, 
but  I  have  not  heard  an  argument  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  not  be  increased. 
Instead  we  are  arguing  about  conditions 
of  employment,  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  second  bill,  presum- 
ably to  correct  certain  abuses  which 
must  have  existed  for  a  good  while.  I 
want  to  talk  about  those  presumed 
abuses  and  in  particular  with  respect  to 
a  letter  which  was  sent  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  by  Daniel  P.  Loomis.  the 
president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Under  date  of  April  9,  1959.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel P.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  four-page  letter  in  which  he  set  forth 
a  comparison  of  H.R.  5610  with  H.R. 
1012,  from  the  railroads*  viewpoint.  Mr. 
Loomis  did  not  hesitate  to  emphasize 
and  I  quote  his  letter — that  from  the 
railroads'  point  of  view  "H.R.  5610  is 
obviously  to  be  preferred  over  H.R. 
1012." 

Clearly,  where  there  Is  a  basic  differ- 
ence In  viewpoint  concerning  legislation 
as  marked  as  that  confronting  us  here, 
a  letter  written  from  such  a  premise 
must  almost  inevitably  represent  a  one- 
sided analysis  which  is  his  privilege.  Mr. 
Loomis'   letter,  accordingly,  cannot  be 


taken  as  telling  the  full  story,  or  even 
enough  of  the  full  story  to  aCTord  a  soimd 
basis  upon  which  to  reach  a  decision  with 
respect  to  action  on  the  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

Actually,  analysis  of  the  AAR  letter 
shows  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
statement of  the  arguments  which  the 
railroads  presented  to  the  House  Iner- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
during  the  recent  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. Most  of  those  arguments  were 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  commit- 
tee, but  the  changes  it  made  in  reporting 
out  H.R.  5610  show  that  a  majority  ac- 
cepted some  of  these  arguments  as  the 
basis  of  the  amendments  to  H.R.  1012 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  Commit- 
tee bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  portions 
of  Mr.  Loomis'  letter  which  deal  with 
these  changes  offer  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  their  retention  and  I  commend 
the  minority  of  the  contunlttee  for  seeing 
through  their  flimsy  tissue  and  making 
the  strong  fight  they  are  making  here 
today  for  retention  of  the  original  bill. 

In  their  minority  report,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  Committee  Report  on  HM. 
5610,  these  members  of  the  committee 
have  stated  the  chief  ways  in  wliich  H.R. 
5610  is  a  backward  step  in  social  Insur- 
ance legislation.  I  will  not  repeat  those 
arguments  here,  but  I  again  bring  them 
to  your  attention — page  115-122  of  the 
report — as  offering  what  I  regard  as  full 
and  complete  refutation  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Raih'oads  in  support  of  the  changes 
made  by  H.R.  5610. 

On  the  last  page  of  his  letter.  Mr. 
Loomis  listed  six  alleged  "abuses  and 
unwarranted  payments"  to  unemployed 
railroad  workers  which  he  says  HJl.  5610 
is  intended  to  correct.  I  would  like  to 
look  at  each  of  these,  and  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  spurious  nature  of  Mr. 
Loomis'  arguments  concerning  them. 

First.  Mr.  Loomis  says  that  H.R.  5610 
would  eliminate  the  retroactive  lump  sum 
payments  which  H.R.  1012  propo.sed  for 
past  unemployment,  sickness  and  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Let  me  point  out  that  no  provision  for 
such  retroactivity  would  now  be  neces- 
sary except  for  the  failure  of  the  House 
to  take  action  last  year  on  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Had  the  bill  reported  out 
by  the  committee  last  year  come  to  a 
vote,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  such 
benefits  would  now  be  in  effect  as  the  law 
of  the  land. 

We  must  not,  therefore.  In  justice  to 
the  unemployed  railroad  workers  who  are 
presently  in  need  of  such  help,  deprive 
them  of  these  benefits  which  they  would 
have  received  had  the  House  not  failed 
to  act  on  this  bill  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  Congress. 

If  retroactive  payments  of  temporary 
extended  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits are  not  made,  railroad  employees  will 
be  deprived  of  such  benefits  although  the 
last  Congress  provided  them  for  em- 
ployees in  other  Industries.  Moreover, 
when  the  period  for  such  benefits  ex- 
pired on  April  1.  this  present  Congress 
recently  extended  them  in  other  indus- 
tries to  July  1.  1959.  Thus,  if  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  for  rail  em- 


ployees of  over  10  years  of  service  are 
not  also  made  retroactive,  these  dis- 
placed veteran  workers  will  be  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Insofar  as  retirement  benefits  are  con- 
cerned S.  226  has  been  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  to  eliminate  retro- 
activity and  it  Is  likely  that  H.R.  1012 
also  will  be  conformed  to  this  amend- 
ment either  on  the  floor  or  in  conference, 
so  that  increased  retirement  beneflts  will 
be  paid  on  a  prospective  basis  only. 

Second.  Mr.  Loomis  charges  that  un- 
der H.R.  1012,  and  I  quote  him: 

Women  could  receive  maternity  beneflt«  at 
fantastic  rates  of  as  much  as  $51  per  week. 
If  unemployed  or  sick — and  sick  beneflts 
eren  while  In  Jail  for  their  misconduct. 

This  statement,  to  my  mind,  is  so  mis- 
leading and  distorted  that  it  casts  doubt 
on  all  of  the  other  of  Mr.  Loomis'  argu- 
ments. Actually,  H.R.  1012  proposed 
absolutely  no  changes  whatever  in  the 
qualification  or  duration  of  maternity 
benefits  which  have  been  in  effect  under 
this  law  for  13  years. 

This  argument  was  advanced  by  the 
railroads  in  opposition  to  the  maternity 
provisions  even  prior  to  their  enactment 
13  years  ago,  and  they  are  still  arguing 
what  theoretically  could  happen.  We 
have,  however,  now  had  over  a  decade 
of  experience  under  this  law.  This  prac- 
tical test  shows  that  the  maternity  provi- 
sion in  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  has  worked  extremely  well 
in  meeting  a  valid  social  need. 

The  railroads  have  been  unable  in  all 
this  time  to  produce  any  evidence  that 
the  theoretical  abuses  Mr.  Loomis  cites 
have  occurred  except  rarely,  and  then 
certainly  not  to  any  extent  that  would 
warrant  taking  this  protection  away 
from  women  railroad  workers. 

As  his  third  and  fourth  objections,  Mr. 
Loomis  complains  that  persons  who  are 
discharged  for  cause  or  who  voluntarily 
quit  or  refuse  railroad  Jobs  can  imme- 
diately draw  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these,  his  let- 
ter does  not  disclose  that  the  present 
provision  for  payment  of  unemplojonent 
insurance  benefits  to  persons  discharged 
for  cause  are  there  as  the  result  of  a  Joint 
recommendation  from  railroad  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

The  fact  is  that  the  original  act  as 
passed  in  1938  provided  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  discharge  for  causes  related  to 
the  employee's  work,  similar  to  the  one 
which  now  would  be  imposed  by  H.R. 
5610.  When  study  showed  that  it  was 
impractical  to  administer  this  provision, 
which  cuts  across  the  procedures  set  up 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  handling 
grievances,  this  disqualification  was  re- 
moved in  1939,  on  the  Joint  recommen- 
dation, I  repeat,  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  railroad  management.  After 
20  years  of  experience  under  the  present 
law.  H.R.  5C10  would  put  this  disqualifi- 
cation back  in  much  more  drastic  form. 

Although  Mr.  Loomis'  letter  repeats 
what  the  railroads  constantly  point  out. 
that  theoretically  a  person  discharged 
from  work  could  get  sick  benefits  while 
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in  Jail,  thnraghout  all  the  years  of  testi- 
mony on  this  legislation,  no  one  has  pro- 
duced a  single  instance  of  anyone  draw- 
ing railroad  unrmpinarment  boiefiU 
whUeinJalL 

The  other  provision  to  which  Mr. 
Loomis  objects,  the  present  disqualifica- 
tion for  30  days  for  voluntarily  quittiny 
a  Job  or  refusing  to  accept  siiitable  work, 
has  been  in  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance     Act     since     its     inception. 

Moreover,  It  is  substantially  comparable 

to  the  disqualification  in  most  State  un- 
emplojrment  insurance  laws.  HJl.  5610 
would  impose  a  much  more  stringent  dis- 
qualification that  would,  for  all  practi- 
cal purpoaee.  permanently  disqualify 
such  emttloyees  for  any  benefits.  To 
adopt  this  provision  would  further  dis- 
criminate against  railroad  workers  un- 
fairly and  in  their  hour  of  greatest  need 
for  these  protections. 

As  a  fifth  objection.  Mr.  Loomis  says 
that  unless  HJl.  1012  is  amended  as  pro- 
posed by  HJL  5610— 

PeraoDS  who  havw  not  been  In  railroed 
work  tor  •■  long  ••  2  ywua  could  ooUoct  atck- 
b«n«ILt»  from  the  raUroMl  fund. 


Note  that  word  ''could"  again.  This, 
again,  is  the  railroads'  familiar  theoreti- 
cal argument  of  alleged  abuses  that  pos- 
sibly could  arise  under  the  present  act. 
But  the  need  for  this  amendment  is  not 
borne  oat  by  13  years  of  experience  while 
the  present  law  has  been  in  effect. 

Furthermore,  to  correct  this  nonexist- 
ent abuse.  HJl.  MIO  proposes  to  talce 
away  fToai  aD  employees  protection 
which  they  have  had  for  13  years.  Un- 
der H.B.  5610  a  furloughed  employee  of 
the  railroads,  who  must  be  constantly 
availaMe  for  recall  at  any  time  upon 
only  a  moment's  notice  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  seniority,  but  who  worts  at  a 
temporary  job  In  another  industry  for 
M  days  and  tlien  becomes  sick,  would  be 
cut  off  from  any  beneflts  for  onemirioy- 
ment  due  to  akknem.  Booh  a  provision, 
with  Its  patent  hiJiMtice.  could  only  en- 
courage employees  not  to  take  temporary 
work,  in  other  Industries  and  would  be  a 
backward  fltq>. 

Finally,  Mr.  Loomis  lists  the  objection 
that  under  H.R^  1012  as  originally  intro- 
duced, a  retroactive  tax  would  have  to 
be  coUected,  whereas  such  retroactivity 
on  taxes  Is  eliminated  by  HJl.  5«10.  Jn 
his  letter  Mr.  Loomis  makes  much  of  the 
mi  Justifiable  effective  dates  proposed  la 
HJEL  1012.  I  note  that  roughly  one- 
quarter  of  his  letter  is  devoted  to  this 
matter.  Of  course,  Uils  is  entirely  a 
misleadta«  argmnent,  because  the  effec- 
tive date  on  tax  inereaaet  la  not  a  major 
Issue  here.  The  Senate  committee  has 
amended  B.  23t  to  make  all  tax  increases 
become  effective  in  the  future.  Mrane- 
avtr,  we  may  assume  that  HJl.  1012 
would  have  been  conformed  in  this  re- 
gard by  a  majority  at  the  House  commit- 
tee had  it  been  reixnted  out  Instead  of 
HJL  5810.  certainly,  if  this  had  been 
the  only  change  "7*^*,  it  would  have 
been  accepted  by  aD  supporters  of  HJL 
1012. 

In  summary,  the  raflroads  have  shown 
no  valid  Justification  for  the  new  restrio- 
tions  which  HJL  MIO  would  impose. 


80  we  have  an  attempt  to  correct 
theoretical  abuses  in  this  second  bill;  we 
are  not  arguing  about  the  increase  of 
bmeflts  here,  but  we  are  arguing  atx>ut 
whether  we  should  change  longstanding 
conditions  of  employment  on  the  basis  of 
theoretical  entirely  unproved  abuses.  In 
my  opinion  we  shoiild  adopt  the  substi- 
tute bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLZITEU)]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  in  support  of  the  Staggers 
substitute  which  will  shortly  be  offered. 
The  amendments  wtiich  he  will  also  offer 
as  a  part  of  that  substitute  will  bring  the 
two  bills  closer  together. 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  today  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  and  I  speak  very  sel- 
dom on  legislation,  is  because  the  central 
railroad  yards  in  Los  Angeles  happen  to 
i>e  in  my  district.  I  have  many  thou- 
sands of  railroad  employees  in  my  dis- 
trict. A  niunl>er  of  tham  tiave  written  me 
letters  and  they  have  all  been  in  favor  of 
H.R.  1013.  None  have  supported  HJL 
&610. 

I  have  studied  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  these  two  bills.  I  have  studied 
each  of  them  carefully  and  it  seems  to  me 
HJl.  1012  retains  many  of  tiie  proven 
features  which  are  in  existing  law,  while 
HJl.  5610.  the  committee  bill,  talces  out 
some  of  those  proven  boiefits.  fringe 
benefits  wliich  biave  been  considered  by 
the  employees  to  be  part  of  their  com- 
pensation. In  several  instances  HJl. 
5610  cuts  down  the  fringe  benefits.  That 
is  very  important  to  people  who  plan 
their  life  career  on  contractual  beneflts. 

We  are  talking  about  two  things,  as  I 
see  it,  the  unemployment  fund  and  re- 
tirement beneflts.  We  want  to  Iceep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  retirement  bene- 
fits comes  from  a  fund  which  is  mutually 
contribtited  to  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee. On  the  other  hand,  the  coQM;>en- 
satloa  for  unemployment  and  sickness 
benefits  comes  from  a  separate  fond  to 
which  only  the  employer  contributes. 
This  is  not  a  factor  of  benevolence  on  the 
l>art  of  the  emxAayer.  That  is  mandatory 
under  congressional  legislation. 

And  let  ru  keep  In  mind  that  the 
amount  that  goes  into  that  fund  is  a  part 
of  the  basic  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
railroad.  It  is  deductible  for  tax  pur- 
poses. It  is  also  part  of  the  basic  ex- 
penses upon  which  the  rate  structure  is 
founded.  So  it  is  not  an  action  of  benev- 
olence on  the  part  of  the  railroad.  It  Is 
part  or  the  law,  it  is  part  of  the  rate 
structure  itself. 

Mr.  HAIilfCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlH 
ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU>.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
touched  on  what  I  think  is  a  very  inter- 
esting point  and  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation.  The  fact  of  the  mat^ 
ter  is  whatever  the  railroads  contribute 
has  to  be  made  up  by  any  rates  that  the 
railroads  charge.  The  gentleman  said 
that,  if  I  us^erstood  him  correctly. 
Mow,  vrtx>  pays  those  rates? 

Mr.  HOUFIEU).    The  public. 


Mr.  HALLECEL  The  shiiH>en  using 
the  railroads,  the  farmers  sknd  others 
and  the  cost  of  shipping  is  determined 
by  tiiose  rates.  I  do  not  care  vrtiether  it 
is  contributed  l>y  tlie  employee  or  em- 
ployer, ultimately  it  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  who  use  the  rail- 
loads. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Tliat  is  where  the 
benevolence  is. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  have  no  quar- 
rel on  that  point.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes what  I  have  said  is  a  fact.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  rate  strix;ture  and  the  rates 
are  based  upon  the  cost  of  operation 
which  includes  this  f  iind. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  An  inter- 
esting point  about  that,  though,  is  that 
when  the  contributUms  on  ttie  part  of 
the  companies  Into  the  fimd  were  gc^ng 
down  the  rates  to  the  puUlc  were  going 
up. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  For  the  ap- 
proximately 10  years  from  1947  to  1956 
the  percent  of  contribution  to  this  fond 
was  lowered  by  act  of  Congress,  on*' 
doubtedly  with  the  agreement  of  both 
employer  and  employee.  The  railroads 
were  given  that  reduction  privilege  but 
ft  was  not  reflected  in  reduced  rates. 
The  rates  of  the  railroads  have  continu- 
ally gone  up. 

I  supported,  as  many  Members  of  the 
House  did.  some  legislatl<m  last  year 
which  provided  some  $000  million  ot  aid 
to  the  railroads.  Are  we  going  to  take 
It  out  c^  the  hides  of  the  emi^oyees  in 
order  to  make  up  the  beneflts  that  we 
extended  to  the  railroads  last  year? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  ranatnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chalxman.  we 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time  and 
yield  the  chairman  5  additional  mimitea. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  I  undnstand  that 
that  then  concludes  debate  on  your  side? 

Mr.  YOUNQER.  Yes.  We  have  zm 
other  fiieaknv  on  this  sidew 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  caaabrtama,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ttie  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  as  vcS  aa 
those  I  made  earlier  this  afternoon,  and 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  ranaiks  at  this  poizit  In  ttaa 
Recokb. 

The  CHAnUilAN.  Is  there  obJectkHi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aiicansas? 

There  was  no  Ob  jeetlon. 

Bfr.  HECHLER.  Bfr.  Oialrman,  I  fhid 
a  number  of  things  to  approve  in  the 
committee  bill.  HR  SOlO,  but^^hope  that 
we  can  substitute  H.R.  1012.^rhere  are 
provisions  for  Increasing  railroad  retire- 
ment beneflts.  Its  necessary  adjustment 
of  the  tax  rates,  and  the  Increase  in  the 
daily  rate  of  unemployment  benefits 
hi  ILR.  5610.  These  things  are  ImrsOj 
the  same  as  In  ttie  (viginal  bill  introduced 
by  many  of  us  at  the  beglmdnc  of  the 
session. 
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Where  H.R.  5610  goes  astray.  In  my 
views,  is  in  cutting  back  on  certain  exist- 
ing unemployment  and  sickness  bene- 
fits— and,  most  especially,  in  dropping 
the  proposal  for  regular  extended  un- 
employment benefits  for  the  many  senior 
employees  now  laid  off  by  the  railroads. 

That  is  why  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitute motion.  Like  the  original  bill 
that  went  into  the  committee,  the  sub- 
stitute motion  would  provide  a  13  or  26 
week  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  these  unemployed  long-service 
railroaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  above  all  a  human  problem.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  does  not  know  at  least  a  few  of  the 
railroaders  who  work  in  his  district.  We 
know  the  railroaders  are  good  people. 
They  are  respected  and  responsible  peo- 
ple. Many  are  highly  skilled  men.  They 
have  devoted  years  to  acquiring  their 
skills — as  locomotive  engineer,  conduc- 
tor, brakeman,  station  agent,  teleg- 
rapher, signalman,  and  a  score  of  other 
occupations. 

But  many  of  these  skills  are  not  easily 
transferable  to  other  occupations.  And 
that  is  part  of  the  tragedy  now  facing 
many  thousands  of  veteran  railroaders. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  railroads 
have  been  reducing  their  forces.  In  the 
past  2  years  alone,  they  have  let  out  over 
170,000  men.  This  has  particularly  hurt 
our  railroad  workers  In  West  Virginia. 
Partly  this  was  due  to  the  general  reces- 
sion. And  H.R.  5610  wisely — though 
tardily — provides  temporary  emergency 
benefits  to  meet  that  immediate  reces- 
sion crisis. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  railroad  work- 
ers' crisis^itedates  the  recession.  It 
will  conti^^Hong  after  the  recession  Is 
over.  We^^P  that  when  we  note  how 
railroad  traHc  has  picked  up  strongly  in 
recent  months,  but  railroad  employment 
has  risen  hardly  at  all. 

This  continuing  crisis  can  be  summed 
up  In  one  word:  automation;  or  more 
broadly,  technological  progress.  The 
Department  of  Labor  announced  the 
other  day  that  productivity  per  man- 
hour  on  the  railroads  rose  by  55  percent 
between  1947  and  1958.  Pew  other  ma- 
jor industries  can  boast  of  more. 

This  record  of  increased  efficiency  on 
the  railroads  is  a  proud  one.  It  is  good 
for  the  railroads.  It  is  good  for  the 
country.  But  what  does  it  mean  for  the 
railroaders  themselves?  In  all  too  many 
cases  It  has  meant  economic  tragedy. 

Most  other  Industries  over  the  years 
have  found  expanding  markets.  By 
that  means,  they  have  kept  their  labor 
force  employed  over  the  long  run  despite 
the  rlaing  productivity.  But  not  so  in 
the  ooftl  InduAtry  or  on  the  railroads. 
Thtlr  mMrktti.  tht  dtmand  for  th«lr 
Hrvlot,  hM  lag  led  b«hlnd  tht  rMt  of  th« 
eoonomy.  So  tht  railroad  tmployeta' 
InortMtd  prodUQUvlty  hu  mtant  mort 
layofft  for  thtmitlvtt, 

YMur  afUr  ytM  tht  rtllroad  lAyoffi 
h»vt  grown,  mounUng  hlghtr  and  hightr 
up  tht  itnlorlty  rotttrt,  Now  wt  And 
thouiandi  upon  thouaandi  of  thtM  high- 
ly trtlntd  rtllroadtrt,  mtn  with  10,  IB.  M 
ytart  of  atrvlot,  dUohargtd  from  Ihtlr 
work  and  with  no  hopt  of  rtgalnlng  It 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  motion, 
unlike  the  committee  bill,  makes  some 
smsdl  effort  to  help  these  long-service 
f urloughed  employees.  The  help  offered 
is  pitifully  small,  considering  what  these 
men  have  given  the  railroad  industry 
and  considering  the  readjustments  they 
and  their  families  must  now  go  through. 
This,  surely,  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
them. 

Now,  it  will  be  said  this  is  not  only  a 
human  but  also  a  financial  question. 
And  so  it  is.  The  few  million  dollars 
charged  for  these  extra  benefits  will  be 
paid  by  the  railroad  industry  these  men 
have  served.  Let  us  look  at  that  aspect  a 
moment. 

Last  summer,  when  the  committee 
first  reported  out  a  bill  like  this  one.  the 
railroads  were  hard-pressed  financially. 
The  industry  certainly  let  us  know  about 
that.  And  we  in  Congress  acted  to  help 
the  railroads.  But  at  that  same  time, 
this  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee last  siunmer  contained  the  extended 
unemployment  benefit  provision. 

Now  what  do  we  see?  The  railroads 
today  are  in  far  better  shape.  Their  op- 
erating profits  in  the  last  4  months  of 
1958  rebounded  to  a  yearly  rate  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  So  far  this  year, 
their  profits  are  if  anything  still  higher. 

But  what  has  the  committee  majority 
now  done  to  the  extended  benefits  for 
these  hard-hit  long  service  railroaders? 
It  has  dropped  them.  It  has  dropped 
them  completely. 

Last  year,  when  the  railroads  were 
pinched,  the  committee  voted  f6r  these 
benefits.  This  year,  when  the  railroads 
are  fiush,  the  committee  drops  the  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  make 
sense,  either  humanly  or  financially. 
I  urge  a  vote  for  the  substitute  motion, 
and  this  means  a  vote  for  H.R.  1012— a 
bill  which  will  do  Justice  to  the  railroad 
workers  of  West  Virginia  and  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  take 
some  action  in  the  field  of  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  legislation 
during  this  session.  I  hope  very  sin- 
cerely, however,  that  the  action  that  is 
taken  will  be  responsible  and  fair,  and 
will  reflect  the  careful  consideration 
which  our  railroad  workers  deserve. 

The  bill  introduced  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress which  best  reflects  this  kind  of 
consideration  is  H.R  1012,  which  was  in- 
troduced In  the  early  days  of  the  session. 
It  is  a  bill  that  meets  the  Just  needs  and 
demands  of  our  railroad  workers,  and 
one  which  would  lead  to  a  well-balanotd 
retirement  and  unemployment  system. 

This,  to  me,  is  ample  reason  for  favor- 
ing paatagt  of  H.R.  1013  ovtr  H.R.  6010. 
the  bill  that  hat  bttn  rtporttd  out  to  ua 
by  tht  HouM  Inttntatt  and  Fortlgn 
Commerot  Commltttt,  agalnat  tht  ob- 
JwUon  of  a  iliablt  minority  of  tht  mtm- 
btrit 

Thli  rtfiorttd  bill,  whloh  dott  takt  Into 
aooount  etrtaln  baalo  nttda  of  tht  rail- 
road worktra,  f  alia  oompltttly  In  mntlnf 
othar  nttdi  whloh  art  Juit  aa  ttitntlal 
and  JUit  aa  prtialng.  If  K.a  HIO  wort 
patatd,  tht  railroad  tmploytt  eould  look 
forward  to  havlnt  Inertattd  rttlrtmtnt 


beneflts  In  his  later  years.  He  could  also 
look  forward  to  having  slightly  larger 
beneflts  when  he  is  unemployed  or  sick. 
In  these  respects,  the  committee  bill  does 
have  something  to  offer  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  whole  picture. 
The  increased  unemployment  beneflts 
which  I  have  mentioned,  for  example, 
can  only  be  drawn  for  a  very  brief  time. 
This  arrangement  may  afford  some  con- 
solation to  the  person  who  suffers  a  very 
temporary  layoff,  but  it  offers  little  com- 
fort for  the  longstanding  employee  who 
loses  his  job  for  a  very  basic  reason,  such 
as  technological  advancement. 

It  is  this  employee,  the  worker  who  has 
devoted  10,  15,  or  more  years  of  dedi- 
cated labor  to  the  railroad  industry,  who 
I  feel  deserves  some  very  sp>ecial  consid- 
eration from  us.  H.R.  5610  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  problems  of  the  displaced 
worker.  H.R.  1012,  however,  does  have 
a  provision  which  would  help  to  protect 
him.  The  former  bill  would  not  grant 
him  one  additional  day  of  unemploy- 
ment beneflts.  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
long-term  unemployment  Is  a  recognized 
problem  of  the  railroad  employee,  who 
not  only  has  to  face  the  frlghenlng  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  that  we  all 
must  face,  but  must  also  struggle  against 
the  Insurmountable  problem  of  employ- 
ment fluctuation  which  exists  in  the  rail- 
road Industry.  HR.  1012.  on  the  other 
hand,  would  grant  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks  for  work- 
ers with  10  to  15  years  of  service,  and  26 
weeks  for  employees  with  15  or  more 
years  of  service. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  own  mind 
that  this  minimum  protection  should  be 
given  our  veteran  railroad  workers.  We 
owe  them  this  protection,  as  does  the 
railroad  Industry,  itself.  It  is  only  fair 
that  they  be  compensated  In  some  way 
for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  their 
years  of  dedicated  effort. 

The  omission  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  employees  of  long  serv- 
ice Is,  then,  a  mast  serious  defect  of  the 
bill  reported  to  us  by  the  committee.  But 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  evoke  equally 
indignant  criticism.  These  provisions 
are  unreasonable  and  inappropriate,  and 
in  some  cases  constitute  a  20-year  set- 
back for  the  railroad  employee. 

I  refer  especiailly  to  the  elimination 
of  beneflts  for  persons  who  voluntarily 
quit  their  Jobs  or  fail  to  accept  suitable 
work,  or  who  are  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct related  to  their  work.  The  support- 
ers of  these  provisions  have  found  It  all 
too  easy  to  give  them  a  kind  of  righteous 
aspect,  without  really  pointing  out  tht 
grave  Injuitloe  they  may  mtan  for  many, 
many  persons.  It  it  oltar  to  mt  that 
under  H.R.  5010.  whloh  rtqulrta  that  an 
tmploytt  tarn  at  Itatt  20  dayi'  oomptn- 
latlon  In  tht  raUroad  induatry  btfort 
again  btooming  tligiblt  for  btntflta, 
many  worktra  oould  bt  ptrmantntly  dla- 
qualintd  for  btntAti  throuih  no  fault 
whataotvtr  of  thtlr  own. 

Thtrt  art  alto  a  numbtr  of  provtalona 
rtlatlni  to  tlokntai  btntftU  whloh  art 
tqually  objKUonablt,  Undtr  tht  rt- 
porttd bill  tht  numbtr  of  eemptniabla 
dayt  of  altkntia  would  bt  rtduotd  and 
rtttrlottd.  Tti%  MtabUahmtnt  of  an  ar- 
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Mtrary  time  limitation  on  the  compensa- 
bility of  days  of  sickness  Is  another  seri- 
ous Injustice  in  the  bUl,  as  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  maternity  beneflts  and  the 
establishment  of  several  Irrelevant  aiKl 
unfair  disqualiflcatlons  for  sickness 
beneflts. 

I  think  we  might  an  agree  with  the 
great  words  of  Voltaire,  who  said:  TjB- 
bor  is  often  the  father  of  pleasure."  But 
whatever  the  Inherent  value  of  work, 
and  regardless  of  the  siTlritua]  satisfac- 
tion which  It  gives  us.  I  believe  we  must 
recognize  that  honest  toll  deserves  Its 
own  compensation.  I  fear  that  the  rall- 
ro«ul  worker  would  not  be  Justly  compen- 
sated, nor  his  rights  sufBciently  recog- 
nized, if  this  Congress  passes  the  bill 
given  us  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  I  iffge,  therefore, 
prompt  and  wholehearted  support  of 
Hit.  1012.     

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Join  In  support  oi  enactment  of 
the  substitute  proposal  because,  after 
careful  consideration  of  its  provisions 
and  those  provided  In  HJt  5610, 
I  honestly  believe  it  more  nearly  an- 
swers the  needs  of  railroad  workers. 
This  Is  not  to  imply  that  there  are  not 
similarities  In  the  two  approaches,  but 
there  are  important  points  of  differ- 
ences. 

However,  I  do  not  rise  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  pro- 
posals, because  this  is  being  ably  han- 
dled by  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  purpose  in  rising  is  to  urge  that 
in  the  discussion  of  the  specific  matter 
before  this  body,  certain  misrepresenta- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  detract 
our  attentkm  from  the  issue  before  us; 
that  is.  should  or  should  not  ben^ts  to 
railroad  worker*  be  Improved?  I  be- 
lieve if  the  discussion  is  channeled  in 
this  direction,  and  all  the  facts  pertain- 
ing thereto  are  laid  on  the  table,  that 
this  body  will  support  improvonent 
which  present  economic  conditions  war- 
rant. 

It  would  be  xmf  ortunate  to  entrap  o\ir 
eonsideration  of  this  legislation  l>efore 
OS  by  some  of  the  extraneous  propaganda 
that  has  been  circulated  by  those  op- 
posed to  any  improvement  in  the  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness beneflts  for  employees  of  the  rail- 
road industry. 

One  ikould  indec^d  be  naive  to  think 
it  memly  coincidence  or  happenstance 
that  the  industry's  "featherbedding" 
ohargta  havt  been  madt  in  roctnt  wttki. 
Nor  ahould  wt  aootpt  fiction  for  fact  rt* 
garding  tht  profltu  of  tht  railroad  in- 
duatry. By  bringing  in  tht  tlalm  that 
lU  tamlnn  do  not  warrant  Inertattd 
btnaAta.  I  think  tht  90ktam«n  for  tha 
induatry  wUl  Had  thtmaahrta  holU  by 
thtlr  own  pttard.  By  atrtaHni  thla 
point,  thty  han  ea\Md  many  of  ui  to 
ehMk  into  tht  atfeual  faota,  tntludtni 
tht  aalarlti  and  paailOBi  aUotttd  to 
thtlr  top  frflHrtol^ 

X  ihaU  dlaeuM  tho  proftl  iltuatlon 
shortly,  but  at  thla  point  X  do  want  to 
tay  thai,  la  trylaf  lo  dtftal  tht  latlala* 
lion  wt  art  oonildtrini,  tht  railroad  In- 


dustry  latched   on   to   the   charge  of 
"featherbeddmg"  by  railroad  workers. 

The  UiiCJcAn  Star,  a  Nebraska  paper, 
in  refusing  to  accept  as  goepd  the  propa- 
ganda about  alleged  "festherbedding." 
gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The 
editor  pctots  out  that  the  railroad  indus- 
try has  made  much  of  the  "mileage" 
basis  of  pay  under  which  "operating" 
wnployees  can  earn  a  so-called  "day's 
pay"  for  100  miles  of  travel.  I  now 
quote  the  editorial  reaction  to  this: 

Mighty  unfair,  you  are  likely  to  sormlse. 
That  1»  the  way  the  raUroculs  would  like  to 
make  tt  look. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  note: 

But  they  neglect  to  point  out  that  in  the 
course  of  a  week's  work  at  such  short  runs, 
a  train  crew  wlU  be  away  from  their  famlUea 
for  up  to  100  hours  a  week.  Th\ia.  the  em- 
plojree  has  not  given  Just  8,  10  or  13  hours 
a  week  to  the  railroads,  but  100  hours.  He 
does  this  because  his  run  ends  away  from 
home  and  he  remains  at  this  place  untU  he 
takes  a  run  back  home. 

And  the  editorial  concludes: 

In  all.  the  railroads  are  not  presenting  the 
entire  pictxire  or  a  true  picture.  Until  they 
do  this,  their  motives  In  this  field  of  Ubor 
relations  will  and  should  be  held  suspect. 

Now,  as  for  the  matter  of  proflts  of 
the  railroad  industry.  I  think  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  while  the  industry 
claims  it  cannot  afford  additional  bene- 
flts for  ts  workers,  management  costs 
per  employee  have  risen.  Between  1955 
and  1957.  190  new  offlcials — for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole — were  added.  alUiough 
the  number  of  other  employees  declined 
from  1.041.793  to  969.737.  During  this 
same  period,  the  total  outlay  for  c^Bciala' 
salaries  increased  by  more  than  $21  mil- 
Uon.  reaching  the  impressive  total  of 
over  $180.9  millkxi  annually.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  earnings  ol  the 
top  five  offlcials  and  others  earning  over 
$20,000  a  year. 

The  real  burden  of  the  recession  has 
fallen  on  the  workers  in  the  industry. 
While  industry  representatives  have 
cited  monthly  deficits  in  early  1958.  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  latter 
months  of  that  year  most  of  the  carriers 
o^ifercame  these  deficits  and  net  proflts 
were  realized  for  the  entire  year.  In 
the  final  accounting,  only  17  railroads 
failed  to  earn  their  fixed  and  contingent 
charges  for  195ft. 

The  point  that  shouki  not  be  over- 
looked. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  almost  all 
indlTldual  railways  have  shared  in  the 
industry-wide  comeback  since  the  early 
months  of  1958.  Earnings  of  most  car- 
riers are  above  tht  last  montha  of  1957 
and  oloot  to  tht  high  of  1M6.  with  aomt 
oarritra  actually  aurpaailng  tht  1M6 
lar^ 

Ytt.  in  iplU  of  thla  piokup,  which  I 
aartalaly  do  not  btcrudgt,  but  am 
pltaatd  to  itt— wt  art  itUl  faotd  with 
hMvy  layoSa  of  worktia.  Thla  maktt 
tho  natd  for  atrtnf thonlnt  tho  unam« 
ploymtnt  program  for  railway  workara 
a  moot  BoooMory  roipoBilbUlty  of  thli 


Mr.  •pooktr.  X  ihaU  not  roo^to  tho 

proAt  fliuroi  foe  Ui«  to*^^.i5?*H?* 
tarn  awaro  of  tho  toot  thai  ftrtuaUy 
avtry  litmbtr  of  thla  body  haa  bttn 
fumlahtd,  through  ono  touroo  or  an- 
othtr,  with  tht  itatliUoi.   But  X  ihaU 


attach  at  the  end  of  these  remarks  the 
record  of  one  railroad  In  my  i>art  of  the 
country  which  speaks  for  itself. 

May  I  conclude  by  mentioning  that 
a  coaq;>aratlve  study  shows  that  the 
railroad,  industry's  allegation  that  the 
Railroad  Retirem£nt  and  Unanploy- 
ment  Insurance  Ssrstems  are  the  most 
generous  In  any  industry  and  are  the 
most  costly  to  any  Industry,  does  not 
Jell  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  in  the  case  are  on  the 
side  of  the  employees  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry said  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  realistic  and  justified  approach 
in  this  matter. 
Facts  akb  Inco««  of  SotrrHmN  Pacific 

TKANaFOBTATIOM     STSTKM 

The  Southern  Pacific  System  had  out- 
standing, as  of  December  31,  1957.  9.047,123 
shares  of  stock  with  llJKTt  stockholders. 

In  1957,  the  system  earned  $6.16  per  share 
and  paid  in  dividends  $27441.366. 

The  company  had  a  2  for  I  stock  split, 
effective  August  8.  1952.  The  dividends  paid 
per  share  of  stock  In  1952  after  the  split 
was  $1.50;  In  196S  and  1954.  $3;  In  1955. 
1956.  and  1957  was  $3.  and  $S  in  1958. 
The  price  range  d  the  stock  \n  1957  was  a 
high  of  $4634  to  a  low  of  $38. 

The  syston  had  In  19S7  a  net  income  after 
all  charges  of  $46,645J377. 

Though  1958  was  a  recession  year,  the 
Southern  Pacific  System  had  a  net  Income  of 
$47,100,000;  earned  $5.30  per  share  and  paid 
$9  dividend  per  share. 

The  totsJ  assets  for  the  system  operating 
in  the  United  States  were  In  1051.  $1.97$.- 
682.511  and  In  1957.  the  Msets  bad  Increased 
to  $2,298,198,134. 

The  system  operated  13,631  mllw  at  track 
In  1957  and  the  net  Income  per  mUe  of 
track  was  $3,768.  as  compared  to  $3,102  in 
1958. 

The  net  Inccnne  record  for  the  system  for 
the  years  1949  to  1956.  indusfve.  Is  •• 
foUows: 

Net  income 
Year:  MiUton 

1949 •«>.» 

1960 60. 8 

1951 *6.  0 

1962 61.  9 

195S C7.  9 

1964 44.  4 

1968 »1« 

1966 46.  6 

1967 46.  6 

1958 47. 1 

The  system  earned  i>er  tfiare  of  stock  in 
1949.  $3.61  as  compared  to  $6.90  in  1968. 

The  net  Inoome  far  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  Febriiary  1969.  was  $7.691380.  as 
compared  to  $6,984,233.  for  the  same  period 
In  1988. 

Carloadlngs  for  S  months  of  1989  art  up 
10  J  percent  over  1958. 

In  1987.  tb*  system  had  648  esecuttves  and 
BSJtt  employsM;  an  increase  of  sa  esseu- 
tlv«$  and  a  dtertass  of  11.188  «npioy$«  as 
eomparedte  lt«a. 

fiMom«  atfoouafi  e/  tht  featacm  M0(^ 

•ytleia 

Total  ep«ratiag  rtvtaut......  ton.  tOi,  MO 

Total  operating  wptna$.«.ii—   Ml.llOiTil 

;         M$l   rauway   optraliaf 

fidtrai  intemt  taa...........     J*  J!}  Jo 
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-tneome  accounts  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system — ContlnuMl 

Net  railway  operating  Income.     $S3.  835,  005 
Otlier   Income . ..      23,368,031 

Gross    Income ._ 70,  303,  038 

Miscellaneous    rents 78, 177 

MiEcellfineous  tax  accrual*. 1,  023,  348 

Miscellaneous    charges 3.352,674 

Balance         for         fixed 

charges 71,760.937 

Fixed  charges : 
Interest  on  funded  and  un- 
funded   debt,    etc.,    total 
fixed     charges 35, 106.  560 

Net   Income 46,645,377 

The  total  operating  expense  of  •663,493,- 
930  Includes  $37,321,458  depreciation  allow- 
ance which  Is  charged  against  operating 
revenue  and  la  available  to  company  for  any 
purpose. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  rising 
to  urge  passage  of  the  substitute  motion 
on  H.R.  5610,  I  want  to  stress  above  all 
one  thing:  This  substitute  is  a  very  mod- 
erate measure. 

It  is  moderate  in  the  sense  that  it  gives 
far  less  than  the  railway  brotherhoods 
were  asking  us  for  last  year.  It  is  mod- 
erate in  comparison  with  other  measures 
being  requested  by  organized  labor.  It  is 
moderate  in  that  the  railroad  industry 
can  surely  afford  it.  It  Is  moderate  In 
the  sense  of  wise  statesmanship,  of  calm- 
ing in  advance  what  might  develop  into 
m  eauae  of  industrial  strife. 

The  substitute  measure  differs  ohleffy 
from  H.R.  6610,  the  committee  blU,  in 
two  things.  First,  the  committee  bill 
rips  out  or  cuts  down  various  long-estab- 
lished benefits  in  the  railroad  unemploy- 
mtnt  and  sickness  insurance  system. 
The  substitute  leaves  these  benefits  un- 
changed. 

8«oond.  thfl  oommlttM  bill  provldti  for 
no  mular  extended  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  lonf-servloe  railroaders.  The 
subsUtuU  does  so  provide.  It  would  give 
unemployed  railroaders  with  10  to  16 

Kars  of  service  an  extra  13  weeks  of 
neflta,  and  those  with  15  or  more  years 
of  service  an  extra  26  weeks— but  only, 
of  course,  if  they  have  been  unable  to  find 
work. 

In  oontrtst,  the  bill  urged  on  us  by  the 
railway  brotherhoods  last  year  would 
have  provided  extended  benefits  for  as 
long  as  44  years  in  some  oases.  Thus 
the  present  substitute  Is  far  more  mod- 
erate. 

Moreover,  can  anyone  among  us  dis- 
pute the  real  need  for  such  extended 
benefits?  These  veteran  railroaders  Isdd 
off  due  to  the  technicja  progress  in  their 
industry  surely  deserve  sympathetic  at- 
tention and  help  as  they  and  their  fami- 
lies strive  to  find  new  and  different  work. 

This  provision  for  extended  benefits 
is  moderate  also,  I  say.  if  you  compare  it 
with  the  standards  being  asked  of  us  by 
organized  labor  in  the  general  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  setup. 
There,  as  Members  know,  the  demand 
Is  for  uniform  Federal  standards  of  39 
weeks  of  benefits  for  nearly  all  of  the  un- 
employed. 

For  the  railroad  workers,  this  substi- 
tute would  not  provide  anything  like 
that.   The  great  bulk  of  the  unemployed 


railroaders— those  (iropved  first,  the 
ones  with  less  than  10  years'  seniority — 
would  get  no  regiilar  extended  benefits. 
Only  tho£«  with  10  to  15  years'  seniority 
would  get  the  regular  39  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  And  only  those  with 
15  years  or  more  of  seniority — who  tend 
to  be  the  most  desperate  cases  because  of 
their  age,  their  family  responsibilities 
and  their  specialized  experience — would 
draw  any  further  benefits  beyond  that. 
Thus  this  substitute  measure  is  tailored 
to  need — and  very  moderately  so. 

As  for  the  railroads'  ability  to  pay,  I 
find  one  thing  rather  odd.  Last  simi- 
mer.  when  many  of  the  railroads  were 
suffering  financially  from  the  recession, 
the  committee  reported  out  this  bill  with 
the  same  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits now  contained  in  the  substitute. 
Clearly,  thr  committee  then  felt  the  rail- 
road indusry  could  afford  to  pay. 

But  what  do  we  see  now?  In  recent 
months,  with  the  economic  recovery,  the 
railroads'  operating  profits  have  soared 
to  a  rate  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  The  profits  now  are  far  higher 
than  last  summer.  And  these  profits, 
let  me  remind  you.  are  being  made  very 
largely  through  the  same  technical  ad- 
vances that  have  caused  the  layoff  of  so 
many  veteran  railroaders.  Certainly, 
out  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  pronts, 
the  Industry  can  afford  to  pay  the  $25 
million  or  so  needed  for  these  extended 
benefits  to  their  veteran  employees. 

Let  me  now  turn  very  briefly  to  the 
question  of  statesmanship.  The  mark 
of  statesmanship  Is  to  look  ahead.  In 
the  present  case,  it  appears  quite  dear 
that  if  we  in  this  House  do  nothing  about 
extended  unemployment  benefits  for  the 
railroaders,  this  Issue  will  Infiame  labor- 
manftfement  relations  in  the  industry. 
As  we  know,  the  labor  contracts  on  the 
railroads  will  be  reopened  next  Novem- 
ber 1.  I  know  all  of  ui  htrt  hope  there 
win  be  a  t)eaoeful  settlement.  By  our 
aotlon  In  this  House  today.  I  feel  we 
oan  In  somo  measure  contribute  to  that. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  suggest  that 
the  course  of  moderation,  of  prudence 
and  of  justice  is  to  pau  the  substitute 
motion. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
mt  when  i^n  objection  voiced  by  one 
Member  of  this  body  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  66th  Congress 
prevented  the  doing  of  sUnple  Justice  to 
the  great  army  of  railroad  workers  of  the 
United  States,  those  in  retirement  after 
long  years  of  service  and  those  still  at 
work. 

With  many  other  Members  I  left  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  85th  Congress  with  the  firm 
resolution  th&t  come  the  86th  Congress, 
and  very  early  in  the  session.  Justice  and 
decency  would  be  done  these  railroad 
workers. 

During  recent  weeks  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  on  the  subject  from 
my  constituents,  and  to  each  letter  I 
have  replied  that  I  regarded  it  as  the 
decent  and  the  right  thing  to  do  when 
this  proposed  legislation  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment substituting  H.R.  1012  for  H.R.  5610 
and  then  to  vote  for  the  bill  thus 
amended. 


I  am  voting  for  the  substitute  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  am  certain 
that  the  amendment  substituting  H.R. 
1012  will  be  carried  because  I  think  I 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  and  that  it  is 
not  in  their  hearts  to  turn  thumbs  down 
on  the  mon  and  women  who  work  on  our 
railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislaticm  long 
overdue.  I  am  certain  the  Committee 
will  amend  the  bill  as  it  should  be 
amended  and  then  the  House  will  pass 
the  measure  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  hardworking  and 
loyal  railroad  workers  have  been  ignored 
and  shunted  off  to  the  side  long  enough. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
up  to  them  the  great  disservice  done 
tliem  last  year  brj  the  failure  to  enact  the 
type  of  bill  before  us  today.  Failure  to 
increase  railroad  retirement  annuities 
and  extend  unemployment  benefit  pay- 
ments last  year  was  especially  unfair 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  social  security  benefits  were  m- 
creased.  regular  unemployment  oompen. 
sation  benefits  extended,  and.  Ironically 
enough,  the  railroad  Industry  Itself  was 
given  substantial  assistance  \mder  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958. 

I  recall  the  many  letters,  postcards  and 
telegrams  I  received  from  laboring  rail- 
road men  and  women  in  support  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  assistance  for  their  in- 
dustry  from  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
They  pitched  In  when  they  were  needed 
by  railroad  management  and  then 
watched  while  their  own  small  requeau 
for  a  better  life  were  Ignored  and  finally 
defeated.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  make 
up  to  these  people  and  we  oan  do  it  today 
by  restoring  the  original  language  of  H  Jl. 
lOia  as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  seiO. 

The  argument  has  been  made,  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  heard  aialn.  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  bills  are 
slight.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  bill 
are,  for  the  most  part,  identleal.  It  is 
true.  They  both  Inoreaae  annuity  bene- 
fits by  10  percent.  They  both  increase 
the  wage  base  to  6400  per  month.  They 
both  increase  the  tax  rate  to  finance  the 
system.  However.  H.R.  1012  makea  thtit 
Increases  retroactive  baek  to  January  1, 
1860.  H.R.  5610  contains  no  such  retro- 
active feature.  Actually.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  these  benefit  increases  should 
be  made  retronctlve  back  to  the  day  this 
House  failed  to  pass  a  similar  bill  last 
year  because  of  the  objection  of  one 
Member  of  this  large  body.  Because  of 
a  parliamentary  maneuver  thousands  of 
people  were  denied  increased  annuity 
benefits  and  extended  unemplosmient 
benefits  which  were  so  badly  needed  dur- 
ing the  winter  recession  of  1958.  Why 
should  they  be  j>enali»ed  as  they  are  un- 
der H.R.  5610?  Three  months  of  addi- 
tional benefits  is  not  a  small  thing  to 
many  people.  By  adopting  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  1012  as  a  substitute  for  HM.  5610 
we  would  assure  that  the  railroad  worker 
would  not  bear  the  full  bnmt  of  our  fail- 
ure to  enact  this  type  of  legislation  last 
year. 

The  main  differences  between  H.R. 
6610  and  H.R.  1012  occur  in  secUon  S. 
dealing    with    the    unemployment    and 
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sickness  insurance  programs.  The  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  5610  are  totally  inade- 
quate and  callously  disregard  the  needs 
of  the  railroad  worker.  The  more  lib- 
eral provisions  of  H  R.  1012.  on  the  other 
hand,  represent  a  realistic  attempt  to 
help  and  improve  the  lot  of  the  railroad 
worker.  The  extension  of  temporary 
unemployment  benefits  of  13  additional 
weeks  to  all  employees,  as  provided  in 
H.R.  5610,  is  totally  inadequate.  It  ig- 
nores the  problems  of  automation  and 
the  older  employees.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  minority  report  on 
H.R.  5610  which  states  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1012  with  regard  to  ex- 
tended periods  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance protection  "I'epresent  the  very 
minimum  of  extended  benefit  protection 
that  is  required."  And  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  veteran  employee  with  many 
years  of  service  who  suddenly  finds,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  minority  report,  that 
his  particular  skills  are  no  longer  needed 
or  needed  only  in  greatly  reduced  num- 
bers. The  Congress  faced  the  fact  that 
peculiar  problems  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try Justify  Federal  assistance  that  is  not 
made  available  to  many  other  industry 
groups.  We  must  also  face  the  fact  that 
railroad  employees,  too.  have  peculiar 
problems  requiring  specific  treatment  by 
law.  H.R.  1012  meets  this  need  by  pro- 
viding a  temporary  e  xtenslon  of  benefits 
of  13  additional  weeks  to  employees  with 
leas  than  10  years  of  service,  a  perma- 
nent extension  of  13  weeks  to  employees 
with  10  to  IS  years  of  service,  and  a 
permanent  extension  of  26  weeks  to  em- 
ployees with  16  or  more  years  of  service. 
This  difference  bet^^een  the  two  bills  is 
another  reason  why  H.R.  1012  should  be 
enacted  rather  than  H.R.  5610. 

There  are  other  differences  also,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  ehminatton  of  mater- 
nity btnentg  under  H.R.  6610,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  oompensable  days 
of  unemployment  due  to  sickness 
and  other  backward-moving,  untimely 
changes  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem which  are  not  oontalned  in  H.R. 
1012.  These  differences  are  substantial. 
They  cannot  be  paued  off  as  mere  minor 
differences.  To  adopt  H.R.  6610  would 
be  unconscionable.  I  urge  the  House 
Instead  to  substitute  In  iU  stead  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1012. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  4936,  a  measure 
Identical  to  H.R.  1012.  It  was  the  origi- 
nal bill  before  the  committee,  calling  for 
improved  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Congress 
win  accept  this  legislation  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  subsequent  committee  bill 
now  pending  before  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  H.R.  1012  and  the  similar  measures 
introduced  by  myself  and  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  give  much-needed 
protection  to  the  railroad  workers  of  the 
Nation. 

Last  year,  we  moved  to  give  substantial 
benefits  to  the  railroad  Industry  as  a 
whole.  We  failed  in  our  efforts  to  pass 
needed  improvements  in  the  railroad  re- 
tirement program.  I  hope  that  we  will 
delay  no  longer  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  designed  to  bring  a 
greater  measure  of  security  to  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  their  families 
in  our  railroad  industry. 


Because  of  its  more  realistic  and  more 
helpful  range  of  benefits  to  the  men  and 
women  of  railway  labor.  I  urge  the  pass- 
age of  H.R.  1012,  the  substitute  measure 
now  bemg  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  fMr.  Staggers]. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  other 
body  has  acted  favorably  on  similar  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
today  waging  this  militant  effort  to  sub- 
stitute H.R.  1012  for  the  biU  affecting 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  recom- 
mended by  the  commitee  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  studied  the  committee's  bill, 
H.R.  5610,  and  find  that  it  will  not  bring 
the  desperately  needed  help  which  this 
Nation's  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
railroad  workers  so  urgently  need  if  they 
are  to  survive  in  this  great  wave  of  In- 
flation. 

I  am  certain  that  enactment  by  this 
House  of  H.R.  1012  will  go  a  long  way 
In  helping  not  only  the  retired  railroad 
worker,  but  also  the  thousands  of  rail- 
road employees  whose  Jobs  are  being 
cut  out  fnom  imder  them  through  ever- 
increasing  automation  of  the  railroads. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
H.R.  1012  are  most  unconvincing  when 
you  consider  the  great  misery  which  is 
being  suffered,  particularly  by  those 
Americans  who  are  being  eliminated 
from  their  work  by  the  railroad  industry. 
Opponents  of  this  measure  claUn  that  it 
will  bring  undue  financial  hardships  on 
the  Nation's  railroads,  but  thU  claim  U 
not  consistent  with  the  profit  reports  of 
the  Nation's  railroads. 

I  think  that  we  must  all  face  up  to  the 
bitter  truth  that  when  a  railroad  tm- 
ployee  is  severed  from  his  Job  because 
of  automation,  his  chances  of  obtaining 
employment  In  othtr  InduitriM  li  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  The  railroad  worker 
is  trained  for  a  specific  Job  in  the  rail- 
road industry  and  his  chances  to  find 
similar  employment  in  other  industries 
art  praoUoally  nil,  particularly  sinoe 
most  of  those  being  eliminated  from  thai 
Jobs  are  older  people. 

It  U  for  this  reason  that  Z  strong 
urge  upon  this  Congress  the  extensio 
of   unemployment   compensation   pay- 
ments provided  In  H.R.  1012. 

Unless  we  help  the  retired  railroad 
worker  as  well  as  those  faced  with  elim- 
ination of  their  present  Jobs  because  of 
automation,  we  will  be  placing  a  large 
number  of  our  American  citizens  Into  the 
untenable  position  of  not  being  able  to 
survive.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Join 
in  supporting  the  substitution  for  the 
committee's  recommendation,  and  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  1012. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
5610  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers].  I  would  like 
to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
extremely  discerning  remarks  of  my  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holiwxld]  and 
adopt  them  as  my  own. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  leader- 
ship as  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which 
considered  this  legislation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Committee  I  have  always 
found  the  gentleman  to  be  fair,  consid- 
erate and  cooperative. 

He  introduced  the  original  bill  on  this 
legislation,  H.R.  1012,  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  that  bill  as  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
5610,  which  seriously  weakened  his  orig- 
inal proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  this 
House,  I  believe,  feels  that  improvements 
in  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are  long 
overdue.  Our  Committee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  problem  In  re- 
cent years. 

Evidence  presented  in  the  last  three 
Congresses  clearly  shows  that  retirement 
benefits  have  lagged  behind  the  cost  of 
living,  forcing  many  thousands  of  retired 
railroad  workers,  their  spouses,  and  de- 
pendents to  reduce  their  standard  of 
living. 

Unemployment  In  the  rail  industry  has 
likewise  Impoeed  severe  economic  hard- 
ships on  railroad  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  been  unable  to  obtain  even 
part-time  work  because  of  overall  un- 
employment and  Job  discrimination 
based  on  age. 

Two  years  ago  our  committee  consid- 
ered legislation— H.R.  4353~to  improve 
this  situation.  Spokesmen  for  the  rail- 
road industry  opposed  enactment  of  bills 
to  liberalize  the  present  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  too  oostly  in  view  of  their  weak 
economic  jMSition.  Action  on  H.R.  436S 
was  delayed  by  our  committee  because 
of  certain  amendments  It  would  make 
In  the  Railroad  Rttlrtmant  Tax  Aet 
These  sections  were  subsequently  eon- 
Bldered  separately  by  another  oommlttee 
havlni  primary  Juriadletlon. 

Meanwhile.  Conffraai  took  up  tha  bill 
to  provide  Government-guaranteed  loans 
to  the  railroad  industry  for  capital  ex- 
penditures and  maintenance  operationa. 
Amendmenti  to  tha  Inttrttata  Com- 
merce Act  were  also  proposed  to  help  the 
railroads  achieve  a  betUr  competitiva 
position  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. With  the  help  of  railway  labor, 
this  measure  was  enacted  as  the  Trans- 
porUtlon  Act  of  1688.  The  8  percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  freight  was  also 
repealed  by  the  8Bth  Congreu  to  bring 
direct  assistance  to  the  rail  industry. 

The  industry  opposed  the  retirement 
bill  when  it  was  subsequently  reconsid- 
ered, despite  the  assistance  they  re- 
ceived from  railroad  employee  unions 
and  retired  rallworkers  in  helping  to 
pass  the  Transportation  Act.  The  re- 
tirement and  imemployment  Insurance 
bill  was  killed  In  the  final  hours  of  the 
last  Congress  after  a  series  of  complex 
parliamentary  moves  failed  to  bring  the 
measure  before  the  House  for  action. 

Early  this  session  new  bills  were  in- 
troduced to  provide  these  long  needed 
improvements  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment and  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts.  Identical  bills.  H.R.  1012 
and  S.  228  were  introduced  and  brought 
to  early  hearings  in  both  our  committee 
and  the  Senate  committee. 
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This  bill  did  not  cover  new  ground, 
nor  did  they  contain  provisions  beyond 
the  scope  of  what  previous  hearings 
showed  was  necessary  and  equitable.  It 
would  increase  all  monthly  retirement 
benefits  by  10  percent,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1959.  This  was  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  in  the  last  Congress  would 
have  become  effective.  Women  em- 
ployees and  the  wives  of  retired  rail- 
roaders would  have  the  privilege  of 
electing  to  receive  an  annuity  on  a  re- 
duced basis  at  age  62.  a  provision  al- 
ready in  the  social  security  law.  Two 
one-half  percent  increases  in  the  tax 
rate  on  both  employers  and  employee;^— 
on  January  1.  1959,  and  January  1, 
1962 — would  assiure  that  the  retirement 
system  was  continued  on  a  sound  actu- 
arial basis. 

It  would  also  bring  unemployment 
compensation  provisions  up  to  a  realistic 
level  by  extending  duration  and  benefit 
rates,  while  adjusting  the  tax  rate  to 
balance  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account. 

Despite  their  vastly  Improved  eco- 
nomic position,  the  railroads  continue 
to  oppose  this  legislation.  During  com- 
mittee consideration  of  H.R.  1012  certain 
amendments  were  adopted  which  I  feel 
do  grave  damage  to  the  present  unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  system.  The  bill 
before  us  today.  H.R.  5610,  contains 
these  drastic  backward  steps  which  elim- 
inate many  benefits  in  effect  for  many 
years.  It  also  eliminates  the  retroactive 
payment  of  the  increased  retirement 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  these  weak- 
ening amendments  in  committee  and 
when  they  prevailed,  joined  in  signing 
the  minority  report.  H.R.  5610  is  not  an 
adequate  approach  to  the  needs  of  re- 
tired railroad  workers,  their  families, 
and  survivors.  Nor  does  it  treat  fairly 
the  unemployed  rail  workers,  who  are 
bearimT^the  brunt  of  employment  cut- 
backs in  the  industry.  Total  employ- 
ment on  class  I  railroads  has  dropped 
from  1,043,477  in  1956  to  less  than  840.- 
000  today — a  decline  of  some  200,000 
workers  in  little  more  than  3  years. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  the 
original  bill— HJl.  1012— Is  based  on  the 
alleged  "poverty"  of  rail  carriers  in  this 
country.  But  a  look  at  their  financial 
structure  In  reports  to  their  stockhold- 
ers shows  a  much  different  picture. 

An  Associated  Press  story  on  April  10. 
1959.  quoted  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  estimate  that  net  income 
of  class  I  rail  carriers  for  January  and 
February  1959  was  $40  million.  The  AAR 
said  that  in  these  first  2  months  of  the 
year,  operating  revenues  rose  4.1  per- 
cent, while  operating  expenses  increased 
only  0.3  percent. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  estimated  net  in- 
come for  class  I  railroads  for  1958  was 
almost  $600  million,  despitr  the  linger- 
ing effects  of  the  business  recession. 
This  is  more  than  their  Income  In  21  of 
the  38  years  since  1920.  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  World  War  II  years. 

Moreover,  the  "poverty"  plea  is  more 
than  somewhat  dimmed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  pyramiding  payroll  of  railroad 
executives  during  the  1955-57  period. 
While    the    total   railroad   employment 


was  decJinlnff  by  72,000  during  this 
period,  railroads  were  adding  more  than 
200  executives  and  total  management 
pay  increased  by  almost  $22  million. 

The  president  of  one  railroad  will  re- 
ceive more  than  $63,000  a  year  in  pen- 
sion when  he  retires.  Retired  presidents 
of  three  other  railroads  now  receive  pen- 
sions of  $36,851.  $25,000.  and  $28,813. 
All  are  paid  by  the  carriers.  These  car- 
riers oppose  improvements  in  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  although  they 
meet  only  half  the  cost  of  the  average 
yearly  beneHt  of  $1,440  now  being  paid 
their  employees. 

We  hear  much  these  days  from  indus- 
try sources  to  the  effect  that  higher 
wages  or  fringe  benefits  for  workers 
should  be  accompanied  by  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Only  last  week  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Labor  released  Its  ofBclal  findings 
concerning  productivity  gains  in  various 
industries  which  show  that  railroad  la- 
bor's output  has  increased  faster  in 
recent  years  than  that  of  workers  in  any 
other  industry.  If  increased  productiv- 
ity were  the  only  basis  on  which  im- 
proved retirement  benefits  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  were  to  be 
based,  the  Labor  Department  report 
alone  is  Justification  for  enactment  of 
the  original  provisions  of  H.R.  1012. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  by  voting  to  sub- 
stitute the  original  language  of  HJl. 
1012  for  the  bill  as  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee can  we  keep  faith  with  the  re- 
tired and  unemployed  railroad  workers 
of  this  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
efforts  that  will  be  made  to  substitute 
H.R.  1012  for  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  program  as 
proposed  in  HJl.  5610.  At  this  time  of 
heavy  unemployment  a  majority  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  vote  a  num- 
ber of  crippling  amendments  to  the 
Harris-Bennett  bill  which  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  session  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  long  overdue 
relief  to  unemployed  and  retired  rail- 
road workers  and  their  families. 
Amendments  made  by  the  committee 
have  been  declared  entirely  unaccepta- 
ble by  23  standard  railway  labor 
organizations. 

I  further  state  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  committee  are  a  radical 
assault  upon  basic  principles  of  social 
insurance  which,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  accepted  as  national  policy  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  Principles 
which  have  prevailed  for  as  long  as  20 
years  clearly  should  not  be  wiped  out 
without  cause  and  no  adequate  reason 
for  this  action  has  been  advanced. 

The  need  today,  when  so  many  rail- 
road workei-s  are  unemployed,  is  for  leg- 
islation which  will  Improve  not  decrease 
aid  to  the  unemployed  and  ill  among 
railroad  employees.  Instead  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  take  away  from  these 
unfortunate  many  of  the  social  insur- 
ance provision  they  now  have. 

The  committee  bUl.  I  say.  will  elimi- 
nate entirely  provisions  in  HJi.  1012  for 


extended  unemployment  Insurance  ben- 
efits for  veteran  railroad  workers  who 
are  being  displaced  permanently  through 
technological  changes  and  changes  in 
operating  methods. 

These  workers,  including  many  with 
10.  20.  and  even  30  years  of  service,  can- 
not readily  get  other  employment.  The 
modest  proposals  made  in  the  Harris- 
Bennett  bill  to  extend  the  tiifie  they  are 
entitled  to  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  already  represents  a  great  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  the  railway  labor 
organizations  which  agreed  to  accept 
them  in  the  hope  of  expediting  action  to 
relieve  the  growing  distress  of  railroad 
workers  and  their  families  at  this  time 
when  record  unemployment  has  hit  the 
industry. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R  5610  would 
elimmate  or  drastically  restrict  existing 
benefits  both  with  resjiect  to  ordmary 
imemployment  and  unemployment  due 
to  sickness  that  have  been  available  un- 
der existmg  law  for  from  13  to  20  years. 
These  retrogressive  steps  must  be  pre- 
vented so  that  needy  railroad  workers 
will  get  additional  not  less  help  at  this 
time  of  higher  living  costs. 

H.R.  1012  is  the  identical  blU  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  falling  to  complete 
action  on  this  legislation  last  year.  Con- 
gress has  already  unfairly  discriminated 
against  the  needy  of  the  railroad  indus- 
try, since  it  did  not  neglect  to  pass  spe- 
cial legislation  to  aid  unemployed  and  re- 
tired workers  in  other  industries  while 
voting  no  aid  to  railroad  workers  facmg 
unemployment  at  one  of  the  highest 
levels  in  the  history  of  the  Industry. 
This  is  all  the  more  unjust  to  these  work- 
ers because  Congress  last  year  did  find 
time  to  enact  legislation  giving  con- 
siderable financial  and  other  aid  to  the 
railroads  which  employ  them.  We  must 
not  forget  that  people  should  come  first. 
The  disqualification  provision  and 
other  changes  which  the  committee 
wrote  into  the  legislation  this  year 
would  cost  the  railroad  workers  an  esti- 
mated 30  million  annually  in  benefits 
provided  m  HJl.  1012. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  tt* 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  several  sections  In  the  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  5610,  which  I  heartily 
endorse.  But  there  are  other  sections  in 
this  measure  which  seem  to  me  nothing 
more  than  a  slap  In  the  face  to  a  group 
of  highly  worthy  people.  I  refer  to  the 
railroad  workers  of  America. 

Turning  to  the  railroad  retirement 
sections  of  this  bill,  I  think  most  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  would  support  them. 
The  increase  in  benefits  are  urgently 
needed  by  these  good  folks.  The  tax  as- 
pects will  provide  the  required  financ- 
ing both  for  the  present  Increase  and  for 
an  increase  voted  3  years  ago.  These 
parts  of  H.R.  5610  are  both  socially 
desirable  and  financially  sound. 

So  too.  I  believe,  are  the  provisions  for 
raising  the  ceiling  in  the  daily  rate  of 
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unemployment  benefits  for  our  railroad 
men  and  women.  With  the  general  rise 
m  prices  and  wages  in  recent  years,  the 
existing  ceilings  have  fallen  far  behind 
the  times. 

So  much  for  the  good  sides  of  this 
bill.  But  what  else  do  we  find  in  it? 
We  find  some  most  extraordinary  provi- 
sions which  would  deprive  various  sick 
and  unemployed  railroad  men  and 
women  of  certain  benefits  they  have 
lone  enjoyed. 

Gentlemen,  these  benefits  have  been 
written  into  the  law  in  some  cases  since 
1946.  in  some  cases  since  1938.  Yet  the 
measure  here  before  us  would  cast  them 
out. 

When  we  look  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land,  when  we  think  each 
one  of  us  of  the  fine  railroaders  we 
F>ersonally  know,  when  we  consider  that 
fully  170,000  of  these  good  people  have 
been  thrust  into  unemployment  in  the 
past  2  years  alone — then  can  we  here 
truly  intend  to  cut  back,  to  curtail,  to 
abolish  certam  of  their  long-held  bene- 
fits. 

Now.  It  is  said  abuses  are  possible  un- 
der some  of  these  established  benefits. 
Railroad  law^'ers  before  the  committee 
presented  lots  of  technical  arguments. 
And  who  could  deny  that  a  few  small 
cases  of  abuse  are  possible  under  any 
legislation  that  we  here  in  Congress  have 
passed? 

That  is  not  the  crucial  question  here. 
The  crucial  question  is.  Shall  we  tell  rail- 
roaders now  walking  the  streets  unem- 
ployed. "You  counted  on  these  benefits. 
They  have  been  in  the  law  for  years. 
But  now  you  shall  not  have  them"? 

No;  I  urge  you.  gentlemen,  let  us  not 
do  that.  And  further,  let  us  do  at  least 
something  positive  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  long-service-  railroaders  now 
thrown  on  the  technological  scrap  heap 
due  to  their  own  Industry's  progress. 

Let  us  say  to  the  railroad  industry: 
"We  salute  your  techmcal  progress.  It  is 
a  fine  thing.  But  you  should  also  meet 
at  least  a  small  part  of  the  human  cost 
of  this  progress  by  paying  reasonable 
unemployment  benefits  to  your  laid-off. 
long-service  employees  for  a  short  addi- 
tional period." 

This  is  a  moral  charge  on  the  profits 
of  the  railroad  industry,  gentlemen. 
Should  it  not  be,  in  some  slight  degree, 
a  financial  charge  as  ^  ell? 

It  will  be  said  that  my  friends  and  I 
are  arguing  against  these  parts  of  the 
committee  bill.  So  we  are,  against  this 
year's  committee  majc>rlty  bill.  But  last 
year,  gentlemen,  the  committee  reported 
out  a  bill  that  did  Just  what  we  are  now 
urging.  Last  year's  committee  bill  did 
not  cut  back  existing  benefits.  Last 
year's  committee  bill  did  provide  for 
modest  extended  unemployment  benefits, 
as  we  now  ask. 

Yet  last  year,  when  that  committee 
bill  came  out.  the  railroads  were  show- 
ing sharply  lower  profits.  Recently,  in 
contrast,  their  operating  profits  have 
been  running  at  many  more  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year. 

I  urge  upon  you  that  the  need  Is  great. 
Let  us  here  modify  H.R.  5610.  as  I  have 
suggested.  Let  us  help  bring  Joy,  not 
sorrow,  to  the  railroad  homes  of  America. 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  does  not  have  at  least  several  him- 
dred  railroad  workers  and  railroad  fami- 
lies living  in  his  district.  Most  of  us.  I 
think,  know  personally  at  least  some  of 
those  railroad  folks  back  home.  They 
are  by  and  large  fine  people.  They  are 
pillars  of  their  communities.  And  judg- 
ing by  my  mail  and  that  of  other  Mem- 
bers, I  can  well  believe  that  99  percent 
of  these  good  folk  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Why  is  that?  Basically,  it^  because 
the  railroaders  for  several  years  have 
been  undergoing  very  tough  times.  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  retired  raihnen 
and  their  wives  find  themselves  ground 
between  their  modest  retirement  annui- 
ties and  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Over  the  past  2  years  more  than  170,- 

000  railroaders  have  been  laid  off  from 
their  jobs — and  virtually  none  have  been 
rehired.  Meanwhile,  the  860,000  rail- 
roaders still  at  work  ask  themselves.  Will 

1  be  next  to  go?  Because  the  crisis  in 
railroad  employment,  gentlemen,  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  recession  alone.  It  is  a 
matter  of  long-term  technological  trends. 
In  a  word,  of  automation. 

As  for  the  railroad  companies,  a  year 
ago  the  profits  of  many  of  them  were 
down  sharply.  They  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  help.  Congress  gave  them  help. 
By  the  end  of  1958,  however,  with  rising 
traffic,  the  railroads'  earnings  had  re- 
bounded so  sharply  that  their  operating 
profits  were  running  at  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Last  year  Congress  gave  help  to  the 
railroads.  Now  finally,  with  H.R.  5610. 
we  turn  to  the  question  of  help  for  the 
human  side  of  the  industry.  And  how 
well  does  H.R.  5610  provide  that? 

In  providing  for  Increased  retirement 
benefits.  I  think  most  members  will  agree 
that  H.R.  5610  does  what  it  should.  It 
also  provides  the  needed  retirement 
financing.  Another  good  aspect,  is  the 
long -overdue  rise  in  the  daily  benefit 
ceiling  for  railroad  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

But  what  about  the  other  things  in 
H.R.  5610?  First,  we  find  that  it  would 
cut  back,  curtail,  and  even  abolish  cer- 
tain types  of  unemployment  and  sick 
benefits  long  written  into  the  law.  For 
example,  it  would  abolish  completely  the 
13-year-old  system  of  maternity  benefits 
for  women  railroad  employees. 

Now  is  that  not  an  astonishing  thing? 
We  set  out  to  help  the  human  side  of  the 
railroad  industry — and  believe  me,  gen- 
tlemen, hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
desperately  need  our  help.  But  instead 
this  bill  proposes  to  hurt,  not  help,  many 
of  them. 

The  second  astonishing  thing  I  find  is 
something  left  out  of  this  bill.  It  was 
not  left  out  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  last  year.  It  was  not  left  out 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  bodv  last 
year.  It  Is  not  left  out  of  the  biL  now 
being  debated,  I  understand,  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber.  It  is  left  out  of  the  meas- 
ure here  before  us  today. 

I  refer  to  the  provision  for  a  regular 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
long-service  laid  off  railroaders,  for 
maxim\mi  periods  of   13  or  26  weeks. 


That  provision  Is  no  longer  In  the  bill. 
And  it  should  be.  It  most  certainly 
should  be. 

We  now  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  veteran  railroaders  thrown  out  on 
the  sidewalks.  They  have  no  hope  of 
getting  back  in  their  Industry.  They 
are  skilled  men,  but  their  skills  are  rail- 
road skills.  These  are  not  the  young 
footloose  fellows  we  are  proposing  to 
help.  These  are  not  the  fellows  who 
may  enjoy  being  jobless  a  while.  These 
are  veterans  workers,  fathers  of  f amihes, 
men  with  10,  15,  20  years  seniority, 
trained  in  the  railroad  industry.  Now 
they  are  thrown  aside,  due  to  the  ri-sing 
productivity  of  their  own  industry.  I 
agree  every  American  is  not  entitled  to 
inherent  economic  security,  but  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  job  to  provide  his  own  eco- 
nomic security. 

Do  the  railroads  have  no  responsibility 
to  help  these  men  in  their  readjustment? 
Must  the  full  cost  of  technical  progress 
be  borne  solely  by  the  employees? 

The  railroads  do  have  a  responsibility. 
And  they  can  well  afford  the  slight  extra 
cost  of  the  modest  extension  of  benefits 
proposed  for  these  discarded  veteran 
railroaders.  Only  a  tiny  portion — per- 
haps $25  miUion  a  year — is  involved  in 
this  proposal,  out  of  the  railroads'  bil- 
lion dollar  a  year  profits. 

Let  us  restore  these  parts  of  the  bill  to 
the  way  the  committee  reported  them 
last  year.  Even  then,  the  measure  would 
be  modest  enough.  But  it  would  then  be 
a  real  help,  not  a  disappointment,  to  the 
hiunan  side  of  the  railroad  industry. 

If.  however,  the  railroad  industry 
should  need  additional  help— and  I  agree 
this  is  logical  and  perhaps  necessary — I 
will  be  most  happy  to  Join  hands  with 
those  who  seek  to  enact  reasonable 
legislation  designed  to  accomplish  this 
end.  if  it  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
employees. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
called  on  to  choose  between  the  commit- 
tee majority's  bill,  HJl.  5610,  and  the 
substitute  motion  offered  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  One 
of  the  chief  differences  between  the  two 
measures,  as  others  have  pointed  out, 
lies  in  the  question  of  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  long -service  rail- 
roaders. 

The  committee  bill  omits  such  benefits 
completely.  The  substitute  would  pro- 
vide them,  but  m  sharply  reduced  fash- 
ion from  what  our  friends  in  the  railway 
brotherhoods  were  asking  for  last  year. 
The  railroad  workers  are  not  getting  all 
they  wanted  in  this  substitute.  I  would 
like  to  bring  that  out. 

The  original  bill  the  brotherhoods  were 
asking  for  in  1957  and  1958  provided 
extended  benefits,  for  long-service  un- 
employed railroaders,  of  up  to  4  ^  years. 
The  present  substitute  provides  Just  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  for  jobless 
railroaders  with  10  to  15  years  of  service, 
and  just,  26  weeks  for  those  with  15  or 
more  years  of  service.  That  is  quite  a 
comedown  from  4^  years.  This  sub- 
stitute proposal  is  a  very  moderate  prop- 
osition. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  no  doubt  of  the 
need,  the  cnring  need  for  these  benefits. 
You  know  and  I  know  what  type  of  men 
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these  long-service  railroaders  are.  They 
are  not  the  fly-by-night  type  of  young 
fellow  who  flits  from  one  job  to  another. 
They  are  fathers  of  families,  homeown- 
ers, the  solid  foundation  of  our  commu- 
nities around  this  Nation. 

And  now  scores  of  thousands  of  these 
long -service  railroad  workers,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  flnd  themselves 
thrown  out  of  their  long-held  jobs  and 
with  very  little  prospect  of  getting  them 
back.  Somehow  they  must  readjust. 
Somehow  they  must  retrain  themselves, 
flnd  other  work.  If  they  can  do  this 
within  26  weeks,  the  present  maximum 
for  unemployment  benefits — why,  fine. 
They  then  would  draw  no  more  benefits 
in  any  case. 

But  where  the  new  Job  takes  longer 
to  flnd,  then  we,  by  this  substitute  mo- 
tion, say  to  the  railroad  industry  that  it 
should  pay  extended  benefits  for  a  short 
additional  period  to  these  jobless  men 
who  have  served  the  railroads  so  long. 

Now.  there  Is  talk  that  these  extended 
benefits  are  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
guised form  of  severance  pay.  Why  do 
not  the  railway  brotherhoods  go  to  the 
railroads  and  bargain  for  severance  pay. 
as  happens  in  other  industries,  it  is  asked. 

Let  me  assure  you,  these  extended 
benefits  are  no  severance  pay.  And  here 
are  some  of  the  differences:  Severance 
pay  is  a  matter  of  right,  on  leaving  a 
job.  The  worker  gets  it  no  matter  what 
he  does  afterward.  It  does  not  depend 
on  his  finding  or  not  finding  another 
Job.  But  these  unemployment  benefits 
cease  the  moment  the  recipient  finds 
new  work. 

Second,  severance  pay  Is  usually  paid 
out  in  a  lump  sum.  Unemployment 
benefits  are  paid  from  week  to  week. 
Third,  severance  pay  is  tied  to  service 
with  one  company  and  is  paid  directly 
by  that  company.  Unemplojmient  bene- 
fits are  not.  There  are  other  differences. 
too.  But  these  major  distinctions  make 
It  plain  that  the  extended  imemploy* 
ment  beneflts  in  this  motion  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  severance  pay. 

Now,  what  about  this  advice  that  the 
railroads  apply  directly  to  their  own  in- 
dustry for  these  extended  beneflts? 
Superflcially,  this  is  a  plausible  idea. 
Unions  in  the  auto  industry,  the  steel 
industry,  and  others  have  won  supple- 
mental unemployment  beneflts  by  doing 
that  very  thing.  But  how  did  those 
unions  win  their  beneflts?  By  a  strike, 
or  the  threat  of  a  strilce. 

In  the  railroad  industry,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  put  special  blocks  in  the  way  of  rail- 
road strikes  ever  since  we  passed  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  back  in  1926.  We 
have  imposed  on  the  railway  brother- 
hoods a  whole  series  of  special  delays, 
meditations.  emergency  factfinding 
boards  and  so  on.  to  avoid  railroad 
strikes.  We  have  imposed  these  re- 
strictions on  economic  conflict  in  the 
railroad  Industry  for  a  good  reason.  We 
know  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  would 
soon  slow  our  economy  to  a  standstill. 

What  wovild  it  mean,  then,  if  we  now 
say  to  the  railroad  workers:  Do  not  look 
to  Congress  to  give  you  any  extended 
imemployment  beneflts.  Imitate  your 
brothers   in   autos,  in   steel.     Go   after 


these  benefits  directly  from  your  indus- 
try. 

Gentlemen,  that  would  be  nothing  less 
than  an  invitation  to  a  railroad  strike. 
It  would  be  a  reversal  of  our  whole  na- 
tional policy  for  33  years.  Becaiise  it  is 
most  abundantly  clear  that  the  railroad 
Industry  would  resist  such  a  demand. 
They  are  resisting  it  here  in  this  House. 
They  would  resist  it  over  the  bargaining 
table. 

This  substitute  motion,  I  repeat,  is  a 
very  modest  measure.  It  gives  no  more 
than  simple  justice.  Indeed,  it  gives 
less.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  wisest  policy. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
some  few  in  America  inflation  is  still  a 
meaningless  thing  talked  about  by  econ- 
omists and  politicians.  By  some,  infla- 
tion is  used  for  personal  or  partisan  ad- 
vantage as  a  political  football.  To  a 
great  many  thinking  Americans,  inflation 
presents  a  potential  danger  to  their 
Nation's  future.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
small  group,  those  who  must  live  on  a 
flxed  income,  inflation  is  a  terrible  bur- 
den which  accompanies  them  to  bed  at 
night  and  causes  a  restless  sleep,  which 
awaits  them  upon  awakening  and  which 
sits  beside  them  throughout  the  dreary 
days.  To  these.  Inflation  is  a  night- 
marish reality,  and  one  which  presses 
them  close  to  the  point  of  desperation. 

It  is  for  these  people,  or,  at  least  a 
portion  of  these  people,  that  we  act 
today.  It  is  for  these  people  who  have 
lived  with  Inflation,  or,  perhaps  I  should 
better  say.  who  have  existed  with  in- 
flation, I  plead  today. 

The  men  and  women  who.  for  most 
of  their  useful  lives,  have  worked  on  our 
railroads,  and  who  retired  some  years 
ago  to  enjoy  their  declining  years,  need 
our  help.  The  money  which  has  so  l<mg 
been  set  aside  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
care  for  their  needs. 

These  people  have  come  to  us  to  ask 
our  help.  The  railroads  which  employed 
them  have  agreed  unanimously  that 
their  need  is  desperate  and  should  be 
considered.  I  have  not  heard  one  man. 
either  working  on  the  side  of  manage- 
ment or  on  the  side  of  the  railroad 
workei-s,  say  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a  pension  increase.  Only  the  vehicle 
by  which  it  was  to  be  provided  has  C(xne 
under  question.  Those  questions,  for 
better  or  worse,  are  now  resolved.  The 
only  question  remaining  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  to  provide  the  10  i)ercent 
increase  In  pensions  these  men  and 
women  need  and  so  fully  deserve. 

I  ask  all  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  this  legislation.  I  most  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  have  had  a  very  hearty  and  helpful 
discussion  on  this  subject.  As  I  tried  to 
point  out  earlier,  it  Is  a  highly  compli- 
cated problem  to  understand.  I  appre- 
ciate the  way  that  this  debate  has  been 
carried  on.  Only  in  one  or  two  Instances 
has  there  been  just  barely  a  small  flare- 
up.  It  has  been  a  very  healthy  debate 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  say  that  any  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress wants  to  take  anything  away  from 


anybody.  I  think  the  effort  has  been 
made  by  most  everybody  to  try  to  work 
out  something  that  will  give  beneflts  to 
those  railroad  workers  who  are  entitled 
to  them.  I  point  out  again  that  there  is 
no  controversy  over  the  retirement  pro- 
visions. Everyone  is  agreed  on  those. 
I  do  not  know  Just  what  the  substitute  is 
going  to  include.  I  did  not  seem  to  get 
much  out  of  the  debate  thus  far.  but  the 
best  information  I  have  is  that  the  re- 
tirement benefits  and  the  increase  in  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  employer  and  em- 
ployee into  the  retirement  fund  are  gen- 
erally in  accord.  So,  that  leaves  only  in 
controversy  the  unemployment  features 
of  the  bill.  Now.  I  tried  to  point  out  to 
you  earlier  the  five  principal  differences 
between  what  the  original  bill,  H.R.  1012. 
included  and  what  this  bUl.  H.R  5610, 
includes.  The  committee  turned  down. 
I  suppose,  some  12  or  15  rather  impor- 
tant and  major  amendments  that  were 
proposed  at  that  time.  So.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  healthy  thing  that  we  have  this 
matter  narrowed  down  to  this  point. 
Each  one  of  us  has  to  decide  in  our  own 
mind  what  we  think  is  right  It  is  your 
own  conscience  and  mine  as  to  what  we 
decide  on  this  particular  problem.  We 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  increase,  again,  the  unemploy- 
ment taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  In- 
dustry and  thus,  ultimately,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  coimtry.  To  me  there  is  a 
limit.  If  you  look  at  the  experience  of 
the  imemployment  insurance  fund  in  the 
last  few  years  you  will,  as  I,  have  a  very 
uneasy  feeling  that  something  is  about 
to  happen. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  this  morning 
there  is  less  than  $50  million  in  the  fund 
now  and  I  understand  the  fund  will  have 
between  $30  and  $40  million  within  a 
very  short  time  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
being  depleted. 

In  the  estimates  given  us  it  is  said  that 
the  situatlMi  Is  stabilizing  now.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  The  ex- 
perience is  a  turnover  in  emplojrment  of 
20,000  a  month.  Just  as  singly  as  I  am 
speaking  now.  we  will  not  have  enough 
money  in  this  unemployment  fund  to 
meet  the  demands  on  it  unless  something 
is  done.  That  is  my  concern.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  want  it  said,  when  the 
unemployed  find  that  the  money  is  not 
there,  that.  "You  were  responsible  for 
the  fact  I  could  not  get  my  money." 
That  Is  the  issue.  We  put  it  up  to  you 
today,  and  it  is  your  decision  to  make. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a 
country  boy  from  Iowa  all  this  oratory 
could  be  a  wee  mite  confusing.  It  seems 
to  me  mighty  signiflcant  if  we  check  the 
record  to  see  who  the  friends  of  H.R. 
5610  and  HR.  1012  really  are.  It  is 
easily  apparent  from  what  has  been  said 
here  today  that  the  employers,  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee,  and  their 
agents  here  are  supporting  HJl.  5610. 
A  few  moments  ago.  the  president  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee  admitted 
that  a  c(HifldentiaI  report  had  been  is- 
sued to  an  the  Republican  Members  sub- 
sequent to  the  meeting  In  the  White 
House  in  which  the  Republican  policy 
committee  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Republican  Party  are  sup- 
porting H.R.  5610. 
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On  the  other  hand.  It  is  clearly  ap- 
parent that  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads, together  with  their  supporters 
here,  are  definitely  for  HJl.  1012. 

This  might  not  be  so  signiflcant  if  the 
argimients  that  they  are  using  were 
valid.  However,  through  the  whole  tone 
of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  oppo- 
nents to  H.R.  1012  this  afternoon  are  the 
same  arguments  that  were  put  forth  by 
the  railroad  employers  13  years  ago, 
when  the  employees  first  sought  the 
beneflts  which  H.R.  5610  takes  away 
from  them.  These  arguments  are  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced when  the  flrst  employees  sought 
a  fairer  share  of  the  beneflts  from  our 
economic  power  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
Oompers.  These  argimients  leave  me 
cold,  and  I  want  to  azinounce  here  and 
now  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  HJl. 
1012. 

"niere  have  been  flve  amendments  to 
H.R.  1012  which  make  it  Identical  with 
the  bill  that  has  just  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  which  take  all  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  those  who  are  suiHX>rting  HJl. 
5610  and  opposing  HJl.  1012.  The  first 
four  amendments  to  HJl.  1012  as  now 
being  submitted  are  in  HJl.  5610.  They 
«re: 

First  The  first  amendment  provides 
that  the  10-percent  increase  in  the  re- 
tirement annuity  applies  only  to  annui- 
ties that  accrue  after  the  month  of  en- 
turtment  of  this  act.  This  is  the  feature 
of  the  original  HJl.  1013  which  increased 
the  cost  to  the  railroads  to  $45  million 
and  created  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture. 

Second.  The  increases  In  the  retlre- 

.  ment  tax  will  not  take  place  until  a 

month  after  the  enactment  of  this  bllL 

Third.  The  increase  in  the  limip-sum 
payments  Is  made  only  with  regard  to 
deaths  occurring  after  the  month  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Fourth.  The  maximum  rate  of  contri- 
butions into  the  fimd  were  increased 
from  3.50  percent  to  3.75  percent. 

Fifth.  The  Retirement  Board  during 
this  emergency  period  in  which  we  had 
ao  much  unemployment  is  given  power 
to  borrow  from  the  retirement  fund  for 
unemplosrment  and  siclmeas  payments, 
and  it  will  be  repaid  to  the  retirement 
fund,  together  with  3  percent  Interest. 

HJV  lOia  with  these  amendments  re- 
tains the  present  beneflts  that  have  been 
granted  to  the  emploirees  and  at  the 
same  time  grants  them  the  increases  to 
which  they  are  entltled- 

In  comparing  the  fringe  benaflts  to 
be  received  by  the  700.000  employees  of 
the  railroads  of  America  under  this  law 
with  the  fringe  beneflts  being  obtained 
by  the  employees  in  other  transporta- 
tion areas  not  covered  by  the  law  but 
obtained  by  contract,  we  find  that  the 
railroad  onployees  still  are  not  receiving 
as  much  as  they  should  have.  In  view 
of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  I  am  going  to  support  the  sub- 
stitute bill.  HJl.  lOia.  and  vote  in  behalf 
of  the  worktiigmen  of  this  great  country. 
It  is  between  you  and  your  conscience 
whether  you  shall  support  the  employers 
or  the  workingman.  but  there  isn't  any 
particular  point  in  your  claiming  that 
by  supporting  H.R.  5610  you  are  sup- 


porting the  workingman.  because  that 
bill  takes  the  beneflts  away  from  the 
working  people  that  they  now  have. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  first  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  and  sincere  respect 
for  the  great  committee  handling  this 
bill,  including  of  course  its  great  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arluinsas  (Mr.  HakrisI.  but  I  believe 
that  the  Staggers  substitute  which  in 
substance  is  HJl.  1012.  is  preferable  to 
the  committee  bill,  H.R.  5610,  for  the 
reason  that  although  both  bills  provide 
for  certain  benefits  for  railroad  employ- 
ees and  retirees,  yet  the  committee  bill 
woiild.  as  I  view  it.  deprive  them  of  cer- 
tain other  benefits  that  are  protected  in 
the  Staggers  amendment  or  substitute. 

The  argiunents  that  have  been  made 
that  these  benefits  that  are  retained  for 
them  in  the  Staggers  bill  will  put  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  railroads,  I  be- 
Ueve,  is  not  good  reasoning  to  Justify 
passage  of  the  committee  bill  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Staggers  bin. 

I  realise  fully  that  the  raihroads  are  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and 
I  certainly  am  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  every  proper  and  reasonable  thing  I 
can  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  help 
pass  legislation  that  will  give  the  rail- 
roads a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity 
to  operate  efficiently  and  enjoy  Just  and 
fair  profits,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
help  pass  further  sound  and  reasonable 
legislation  if  necessary  toward  this  end. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  railroads 
should  be  helped  at  the  expense  and 
burden  of  the  employees  and  retirees 
alone  as  provided  in  the  committee  tnll. 
but  that  such  burden  if  Justlfled  should 
fall  on  all  the  puUic  and  not  Just  on  tl^ 
comparatively  small  group.  I  therefore 
will  vote  for  the  Staggers  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AH  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  ''Railroad  Employees 
Beneflts  Act  of  1959." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Cleit  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  aXtcr  th*  enacting  cUose 
and  insert: 

"PAST    I ^AMKNDMXMTB    TO    THX    tkljamm    B*> 

nBKMXMT  scr  am   itsT 

•Simow  1.  (a)  Section  2(a) 3  of  tiie  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1987  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  "S.  Individuals  who  wm  have  attained 
the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  completed 
Uilrty  years  at  service  or.  In  the  case  of 
women,  who  will  have  attained  the  age  at 
sixty-two  and  will  hsTS  completed  less  than 
thirty  yean  of  serylce,  but  the  annuity  of 
such  Individual  shaU  be  reduced  by  one  one- 
hnndred-and-«lghtlcth  for  each  calendar 
month  that  he  or  she  Is  under  age  slxty-flv* 
when  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue.' 

"(b)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'If  punniant  to  the  third 
sentence  of  this  subsection  an  annuity  was 
not  paid  to  an  Individual  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  months  In  any  calendar  year. 


:rtbed 
tion)    is. 
months 


h  an  anSl^^B^ 
such  thlji^^^ 
exeelLgj^^V 
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and  it  is  subsequently  established  that  the 
total  amount  of  such  Individual's  earnings 
diiring  such  year  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  that  sentence  (but  exclusive  of 
earnings  for  servlceB  described  in  tbe  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection)  did  not  exceed 
Si ,200,  the  anniilty  with  reepect  to  such 
month  or  months,  and  any  deduction  Im- 
posed by  reason  of  the  fallive  to  report 
earnings  for  such  month  or  months  under 
the  fifth  sentence  of  this  subsection,  shall 
then  be  payable.  If  the  total  funoi 
such  Individual's  earnings  during  el 
(excliisive  of  earnings  for  services^ 
In  the  flrst  sentence  of  this  sul 
In  excess  of  $1,200,  the  number  of 
In  such  year  with  respect  to  which 
Ity  Is  not  payable  by  reason  oA  such 
and  fifth  sentences  shall  not  ei 
month  for  each  $100  of  such  excess, 
the  last  $50  or  more  of  such  excess 
and  If  the  amount  of  the  annuity  has 
changed  during  such  year,  any  payments  of 
annuity  which  become  payable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  limitation  contained  In  this 
sentence  shaU  be  made  first  with  respect  to 
the  month  or  nxxiths  for  which  the  annuity 
Is  larger.' 

"(c)  Section  a(e)  ctf  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'than  an  amount'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  than  110  per  centxun 
of  an  amount*. 

"(d)  Section  2(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  *wlfe  under  age  65'  the 
following:  '(other  than  a  wife  who  Is  receiv- 
ing such  annuity  by  reaacm  of  an  election 
under  subsectlcm  (h))'. 

"(e)  Section  a  of  such  Act  U  further 
ainimrted  by  adding  at  the  end  therecrf  the 
following  new  subsection: 

*"(h)  A  spouse  who  would  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  subsection  (e)  If  she  or  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  65  may  elect  upon 
or  after  attaining  the  age  of  63  to  receive 
such  azmnlty,  but  the  annuity  tn  any  such 
case  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one-hundred- 
and-ei^tleih  for  each  calendar  month  that 
the  spouse  is  under  age  65  whan  the  annuity 
begins  to  accrue'. 

"Sac  a.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  tXA\  '2.38'.  and  '\SX  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3.35',  '3.61'.  and  'X.VT, 
re^^ecttvely;  and  (3)  by  striking  out  '$200' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  fSSO*. 

"(b)  Section  S(c)  oT  sudi  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'or  in  excess  of  $350  for 
any  month  after  June  SO.  1064,'  the  ft^ow- 
Ing:  'and  before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  In  1959,  or  in  excess  of  $400  for  any 
Bkonth  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  so  amended.'. 

"(e)  Section  S(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  strUdng  out  '$4.55',  '$76«>'.  and  lilt 
monthly  compensation'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$5.00'.  $83.50'  and  '110  per  eenttun 
of  his  monthly  compensation'.  re^>ectlvely; 
(3)  by  striking  out  Is  less  than  tbe  anwimt, 
or  the  additional  amnninf  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Is  leas  than  110  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  ot  110  per  centum  of  the  addi- 
tional amoimt';  (3)  by  Inserting  after  'age 
sixty-five.'  the  following:  *wonien  entitled  to 
wgoaamaf  annuttleB  pursuant  to  elections 
made  under  subsection  (h)  of  section  3  to 
be  entitled  to  wife's  Insurance  benefits  de- 
termined imder  section  203(q)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,';  and  (4)  by  striking  out  'such 
amount  or  such  additional  amount'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '110  per  centum  of 
such  anvount  or  110  per  centum  oC  such 
•dditional  amounf . 

"Sk:.  8.  (a)  Section  »(f)  (»>  of  the  Rafl- 
Toad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  7  per  centum  of  bis  or  YMt 
compensation  after  December  31,  1946  (ez- 
eluslve  in  both  cases  of  conq>«nsatian  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  for  any  month  before  July  1, 
1954,  and  In  the  latter  case  In  excess  of  $350 
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for  any  montb  after  June  30,  1964) ,'  and  by 
Inaertlng  In  lieu  tbereof  the  following:  'plus 
7  per  centum  of  bla  or  ber  compensation 
paid  after  December  31,  1946,  and  before 
January  1,  1969,  plus  7^  per  centiun  of  bis 
or  her  compensation  paid  after  December  31, 

1958,  and  before  January  1,  19€a.  plus  8  per 
centum  of  his  or  her  compensation  paid 
after  December  31,  1961  (exclusive  of  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  $300  for  any  month 
before  July  1,  1964.  and  in  excess  of  $350  for 
any  montb  after  June  30,  1964.  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which   this  Act  was  amended  In 

1959,  and  In  excess,  of  $400  for  any  month 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was  so 
amended),'. 

"(b)  Section  S(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$33*.  '$176',  and  $15.40' 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $36^'.  $193.60'.  and  '$16i)5',  respec- 
tively. 

"(c)  Section  8(1)  (1)  (11)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  in  which  month 
he  engaged  on  seven  or  more  different  cal- 
endar days  In  noncovered  remunerative  ac- 
tivity outside  the  United  States  (as  defined 
in  section  303 (k)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'or,  having  engaged  In  any  activity 
outside  the  United  States,  would  be  ctuu-ged 
under  such  section  203  (e)  with  any  earnings 
derived  from  such  activity  if  it  had  been  an 
activity  within  the  United     States'. 

"(d)  Clause  (A)(i)  of  section  5(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  'and'  appearing  after  'July  1,  1964.'  and 
by  inserting  after  'June  30.  1954,"  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1960,  and  any  excess  over  $400 
for  any  calendar  month  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  was  so  amended,'. 

"(e)  Clause  (A)  (11)  of  section  5(1)  (9)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  'and 
before  1959'  after  '1954'  where  it  first  ap- 
pears: (3)  by  Inserting  after  '$4,200'  where 
It  first  appears  the  following:  *,  or  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1958  is  leaa  than  $4,800,'; 
(8)  by  striking  out  $360'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$400';  and  (4)  by  striking  out 
'and  $4,200  for  years  after  1954.  by'  and  In- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ',  $4,200 
for  years  after  1954  and  before  1959,  and 
•4.800  for  years  after  1958.  by'. 

"(f)  Section  6(1)  (10)  ot  svich  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '44'.  '11',  '$350*. 
'$16.40'.  *$36.66'.  $27.60'.  and  •$14.66'  wher- 
ever   they    appear    and    inserting    in    lieu 

thereof  '49',  '12',  '$400'.  '$16.96'.  '$40.33'. 
'$30.26',  and  '$16.13',  respectively. 

"Sac.  4.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  all 
Joint  and  survivor  annuities  and  survivor 
annuities  deriving  from  joint  and  survivor 
annuities  under  that  Act  awarded  before 
the  month  next  following  the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  all  widows'  and  wid- 
owers' insurance  annuities  which  began  to 
accrue  before  the  second  calendar  month 
next  following  the  month  of  such  enact- 
ment, and  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
proviso  in  section  6(a)  or  section  6(b)  of  the 
Rallrotul  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  are  payable 
In  the  amoiint  of  the  spouse's  annuity  to 
which  the  widow  or  widower  was  entitled, 
and  all  annxilties  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1935.  are  Increased  by  10  per 
centxun. 

"Sac.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  1  (other  than  subsection  (b)  there- 
of), by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  secUon  2. 
and  by  subsecUon  (b)  of  section  3  shall  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  annuities  (not 
Including  annulttes  to  which  section  4  ap- 
plies) accruing  for  months  after  the  month 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendment 
n»de  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  and  by 


subsection  (c)  of  section  3  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  diuing 
the  calendar  year  1959  and  subsequent  cal- 
endar years.  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3  shall  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  lump-sum  payments 
(under  section  6(f)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937)  in  the  case  of  deaths 
occurring  after  the  month  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
cection  (f)  of  section  3  shall  be  effective 
onlv  with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  for 
months  after  the  month  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  lump-sum  payments  (under 
eection  5(f)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937)  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  the  month  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SecUon  4  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  pensions  due  in  calendar  months  after 
the  month  next  following  the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annuities  accru- 
ing for  monttis  after  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  recertlflcations  required  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
without  application  therefor. 

"PAIT    n — AMKNDMKNTS    TO    THC    KAlUtOAO    KX- 
'mXMXNT  TAX   ACT 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

" '8x0.3201.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to — 

"  '(1)  6%  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  the  month  in  which 
this  provision  was  amended  in  1959,  and  be- 
fore January  1.  1962.  and 

"  '(2)  7 14  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  December  31.  1961, 
as  Is  not  in  excess  of  $400  for  any  calendar 
month:  ProtHded,  That  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with 
respect  to  comi>ensatlon  paid  for  services 
rendered  after  December  31,  1964,  by  a  num- 
ber of  percentage  points  (Including  frac- 
tional points)  equal  at  any  given  time  to 
the  number  of  percentage  points  (including 
fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the 
tax  imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by  section 
3101  at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate  provided 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  secUon  3101  as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966.' 

"(b)  Section  3a02(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  'after  December  31,  1B54'  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'after  the  month  In  which  this  provision 
was  amended  in  1959':  (2)  by  striking  out 
'$350'  wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$400':  (3)  by  striking  out  'after 
1954"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'after  the 
month  in  which  this  provision  was  amended 
In  1959'. 

"(c)  Section  3311  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowi: 

"  'Szc.  3211.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  employee 


representative  a  tax  equal 

"  '  ( 1 )  13  >4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  the 
month  In  which  this  provision  was  amended 
In  1959.  and  before  January  1,  1962.  and 

"  '(2)  14>4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961. 

as  is  not  in  excess  of  $400  for  any  calendar 
month:  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with 


respect  to  compensation  paid  for  services 
rendered  after  December  31,  1964,  by  a  n\un- 
ber  of  percentage  poinU  (including  frac- 
tional points)  equal  at  any  given  time  to 
twice  the  number  of  percentage  polnta  (in- 
cluding fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate 
of  the  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by 
section  3101  at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate 
provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section 
3101  as  amended  by  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966.' 

"(d)  (1)  Section  3221  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'In  addition  to'  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  '$350'  the  first  time  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in 
his  employ,  equal  to— 

"  '(1)  6^  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  blm  after  the  month  in 
which  this  provision  was  amended  in  1969, 
and  before  January  1.  1962.  and 

"  '  ( 2 )  714  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  December  SI,  1961, 
as  is.  with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any 
calendar  month,  not  in  excess  of  $400*. 

"(2)  Such  section  3221  is  further  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  'after  December  31.  1954' 
and  'after  1954'  wherever  they  appear  In  that 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'after 
the  month  in  which  this  provision  waa 
amended  in  1959':  (B)  by  striking  out  '$360' 
wherever  else  it  appefU's  in  that  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$4(X)':  and  (C)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  . 
subsection : 

"  '(b)  The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  sliall  be  increased,  with  reelect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  December  31,  1964,  by  a  number  of  per- 
centage polnta  (including  fractional  points) 
equal  at  any  given  time  to  the  number  of 
percentage  points  (Including  fractional 
points)  by  which  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111  at  such 
time  exceeds  the  rate  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  Sill  as  amended  by  the 
Social   Security  Amendments  of   1M6.' 

"Sac.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301  shall,  except  m  otherwise  provided 
in  such  amendments,  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  month  next  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
enacted,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  after  the  month  of  mch 
enactment,  for  services  rendered  after  s\ich 
nK>nth  of  enactment. 

"rABT   in aaCKIVCMXNTS  to  THX  UAUMOUt   tTM- 

nCPLOTMXNT    DfatrtANCS    ACT 

"Bac.  801.  (a)  Section  1(1)  of  the  Rall- 
ro«Ml  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is 
anvended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
':  Provided,  however,  That  in  cocnputing  the 
compensation  paid  to  any  employee,  no  part 
of  any  month's  compensation  in  excess  of 
$300  for  any  month  before  July  1,  1964,  or  In 
excess  of  $350  for  any  month  after  Jime  30. 
1964,  and  before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  waa 
amended  in  1959,  or  In  excess  of  $400  for  any 
month  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  so  amended,  shall  be  reoogniaed'. 

•"(b)  The  first  proviso  of  section  l(k)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$600".' 

"Sac.  302.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  language  between  '(!)'  and 
'(11)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'for  each  day  of  unemployment  in 
excess  of  four  during  any  registration  period, 
and'. 
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"(b)  Section  a(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  columns  I  and  II 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Column  X  Column  II 

Total  Dally 

Compensation  Benefit  Rate 

$500   to  $609  99- $4.60 

700   to     999.99-.- 6.00 

1,000  to  1,299.99 6.  50 

1,300  to  1.599.99 6.00 

1.600  to  1.899  90 6.60 

1.000  to  2.199.99 -       7.00 

2,200  to  2,499.99 7  50 

2.500  to  2.799  99 _        8  00 

2.800  to  3,099  99 8.50 

3.100  to  3.499  99 9  00 

8.500  to  3.999  99 9.50 

4.000  and  over 10.20'. 

"(c)  The  proviso  In  such  section  2(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '50'  and  '18  50'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '60'  and  '$10.20'. 
respectively. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  SecUon  2(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  colon 
and  the  following:  'And  provided  further. 
That,  with  respect  to  an  employee  who  has 
ten  or  more  years  of  service  as  defined  In 
section  1(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave  work 
without  good  cause  or  voluntarily  retire, 
and  who  had  current  rights  to  normal  bene- 
fits for  days  of  unemployment  In  a  benefit 
year  but'  has  exhausted  such  rights,  the 
benefit  year  In  which  stich  rights  are  ex- 
hausted shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  ended 
until  the  last  day  of  the  extended  benefit 
period  determined  under  the  following 
schedule,  and  the  maximum  number  of  days 
of,  and  amount  of  payment  for,  unemploy- 
ment within  such  benefit  year  for  which 
benefits  may  be  paid  to  the  employee  shall 
be  enlarged  to  Include  all  compensable  days 
of  unemployment  within  such  extended 
benefit  period: 

The  extended  benefit 
period  shall  begin 
on  the  first  day  of 
vuiemployment  fol- 
lowing the  day  on 
which  the  employee 
exhausted  his  then 
current  rights  to 
normal  benefits  for 
days  at  unemploy- 
ment and  shall  con- 
tinue for  successive 
fourteen-day  peri- 
ods (each  of  which 
period  shall  consti- 
tute a  registration 
period)  until  the 
*  Tf  the  employee's  number  o  f  such 
"years  of  service"  fourteen-day  perl- 
total —  ods  totals — 
10  and  less  than  15...    7    (but    not    more 

than  65  days) 
15  and  over IS 

but  no  such  extended  benefit  period  shall 
extend  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  first 
registration  period  In  a  benefit  year  in 
which  the  employee  Is  again  qualified  for 
benefits  in  accordance  with  section  S  of  this 
Act  on  the  basis  of  compensation  earned 
after  the  first  of  such  successive  fourteen- 
day  periods  has  begun.  For  an  employee 
who  has  ten  or  more  years  of  service,  who 
did  not  volxintarlly  leave  work  without  good 
cause  or  voluntarily  retire,  who  has  fourteen 
or  more  consecutive  days  of  unemployment, 
and  who  is  not  a  "qualified  employee"  for 
the  general  benefit  year  current  when  such 
unemployment  commences  but  Is  or  becomes 
a  "qualified  employee"  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing general  benefit  year,  such  succeeding 
benefit  year  shall,  in  his  case,  begin  on  the 


first    day    of    the    month    In    which    such 
unemployment  commences.' 

"(b)  An  employee  who  has  less  than  ten 
years  of  service  as  defined  In  section  1(f) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  and 
who  has  after  June  30,  1957,  and  before  April 
1,  1959,  exhausted  (within  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  by 
regulation)  his  rights  to  unemployment  ben- 
efits, shall  be  paid  unemployment  benefits 
for  days  of  unemployment,  not  exceeding 
Blxty-five,  which  occur  in  registration  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  June  19,  1958,  and 
before  July  1.  1959,  and  which  would  not  be 
days  with  respect  to  which  he  would  be  held 
entitled  otherwise  to  receive  unemployment 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  except  that  an  employee  who 
has  filed,  and  established,  a  first  claim  for 
benefits  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958  may  not  thereafter 
establish  a  claim  under  this  subsection,  and 
an  employee  who  has  registered  for,  and 
established  a  claim  for  benefits  under  this 
subsection  may  not  thereafter  establish  a 
claim  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958.  Except  to  the 
extent  Inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
administration  of  this  subEection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  request, 
shall  furnish  the  Board  information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  the  administra- 
tion cd  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  and  the  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1958. 

"Sac.  304.  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$400'  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of '$500'. 

"Sxc.  305.  Section  4(a-2)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subdivision  (Iv) ,  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subdivision 
(111)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  i}eriod. 

"Sec.  306.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment insurance  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  after  'June  30,  1954'  where  It 
first  appears  the  following:  '.  and  before  the 
calendar  month  next  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  was  amended  in  19S0.  and  is 
not  in  excess  of  $400  for  any  calendar  month 
paid  by  him  to  any  employee  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  was  so  amended';  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  'June  30.  1954'  where  It  appears  for  the 
second  time  the  following:  '.  and  before  the 
calendar  month  next  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  was  amended  in  1959,  and  to 
not  more  than  $400  for  any  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  so  amended'; 
(3)  by  inserting  after  'June  30.  1954'  where  it 
appears  for  the  third  time  the  following: 
',  and  before  the  calendar  month  next  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  in  1959.  or  less  than  $400  if  such 
month  is  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  so  amended';  (4)  by  striking  out  'Decem- 
ber 31,  1947'  in  paragraph  2  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  In  1969';  and  (6)  by  striking  out  the 
table  (except  the  column  headings)  In  such 
paragraph  2  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Percent 
" '$450,000,000  or  more- IVi 

$400,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$450,000,000  a 

$350,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$400,000,000 2^ 

$300,000,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$350,000,000    8 

Less  than  $300,000,000__ S%*. 


*'Sxc.  307.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  '3  per  centum'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '3%  per  centum';  and  (2) 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ',  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
nK>nth  In  which  this  Act  was  amended  in 
1959,  and  as  is  not  in  excess  of  $400  paid  to 
him  for  services  rendered  as  an  employee 
representative  In  any  calendar  month  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  was  so  amended'. 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  at  any 
time  that  the  balance  in  the  railroad  un- 
emfrioyment  Insurance  account  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  tteneflts  and  refunds 
which  it  estimates  are  due,  or  will  become 
due.  under  this  Act.  it  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  to  the 
credit  of  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance account  such  moneys  as  the  Board 
estimates  would  be  necessary  for  t^e  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  and  refunds,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  transfer.  When- 
ever the  Board  finds  that  the  balance  in  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  account, 
vrlthout  regard  to  the  amounts  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  next  preceding  sentence,  is 
sufficient  to  pay  such  benefits  and  refunds, 
it  shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  retransfer  from  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  to  the  credit 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  such 
moneys  as  in  its  Judgment  are  not  needed 
for  the  payment  of  such  benefits  and  re- 
funds, plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  anntun.  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  retransfer.  In  determining  the 
balance  in  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account  as  of  September  30  of  any 
year  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  this  Act, 
any  moneys  transferred  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account 
which  have  not  been  retransferred  as  of 
such  date  from  the  latter  account  to  the 
credit  of  the  former,  plus  the  Interest  ac- 
crued thereon  to  that  date,  shall  be  dis- 
regarded.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  300.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301(b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  days  in  registration  periods  beginning 
after  June  30,  1959.  The  amendments  made 
by  sections  302.  303(a),  and  305  shall  be 
effective  wtth  respect  to  benefits  accruing  In 
general  benefit  years  which  begin  after  the 
benefit  year  ending  June  SO.  1958,  and  in 
extended  benefit  periods  which  begin  after 
December  31,  1957.  The  amendment  made 
by  section  304  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  base  years  after  the  base  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1957.  The  amendments  made  by 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  306  and 
clause  ( 1 )  of  section  307  shall  be  effective  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
enacted,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
in  calendar  months  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  was  enacted." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  inserted  in  full 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr,  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
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ask  the  author  of  the  substitute  If  this 
is  identical  with  H.R.  1012,  and  if  copies 
axe  available. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  certainly  is  not. 
There  are  five  amendments  which  I  shall 
explain,  which  have  been  talked  about 
in  the  committee.  I  think  there  will  be 
no  question  about  them. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man consider 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  all  right  with 
me  to  have  the  amendment  read. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  amendment  be  read,  but  I  was  going 
to  ask  a  question  so  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  know  what  the 
amendments  are. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain them;  they  are  very  short.  I  have 
already  talked  about  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOtTLDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Staggers  1  be 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
to  any  extensions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  explain  the  amendments.  I  would 
like  to  say  this.  This  bill  U  identical 
with  A  bill  which  will  be  considered  this 
afternoon,  I  understand.  In  the  other 
body,  and  probably  will  pass.  It  came 
out  of  the  Senate  committee  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  0.  It  18  the  same  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  with  a  vote 
of  80  to  2.  and  if  brought  to  this  floor 
would  have  pasaeti,  I  am  sure. 

Before  going  into  an  explanation  of 
the  amendments.  I  would  like  to  say.  as 
I  said  when  I  started  my  talk,  that  I 
have  voted  for  every  bill  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  helpful  to  the  railroads. 
The  time  now  has  come  to  help  the  rail- 
road employees.  I  voted  for  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958.  It  came  out  of 
my  committee.  I  worked  for  It  and 
helped  to  get  it  through.  It  helped  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  Money  was 
made  available  to  help  the  railroads  of 
the  country. 

Last  year  I  wsw  one  of  those  who  voted 
to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  freight  rates. 
This  helped  the  railroads. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No:  I  want  to  ex- 
plain my  amendments.  I  will  not  have 
enough  time  to  yield  unless  the  gentle- 
man withdraws  his  objection  to  my  get- 
ting extra  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     No. 

The  first  amendment  would  be  that 
the  10-percent  Increase  In  the  retire- 
ment annuity  is  not  made  retroactive; 
that  is,  the  increase  applies  only  to  an- 
nuities that  accrue  after  the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  The  increase  will 
not  take  effect  imtil  the  month  following 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 


With  relation  to  the  retirement  tax, 
the  increases  in  tax  will  not  take  place 
until  the  month  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act.  The  question  of  effective  date 
of  the  tax  has  been  one  of  the  points  of 
opposition  to  the  substitute  bill.  We  are 
eliminating  that. 

The  increase  in  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ments is  made  only  with  regard  to 
deaths  occurring  after  the  month  of 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  chairman,  in  his  last  appeal,  said 
he -did  not  want  the  unemployment  fund 
to  be  destroyed.  We  are  increasing  the 
maximum  rate  of  contributions  into  the 
fund  by  the  amount  that  the  actuaries 
suggested  before  our  committee  would 
make  the  system  sound.  That  is  to  3.75 
percent.  We  are  putting  the  maximum 
rate  at  3.75  percent,  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  more  than  H.R.  5610. 

Also,  we  are  giving  power  to  the  Re- 
tirement Board  in  this  emergency  period 
in  which  we  have  had  so  much  unem- 
ployment to  borrow  from  the  retirement 
fund  for  the  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness payments.  It  will  be  with  Interest 
being  charged;  there  will  be  no  contro- 
versy on  that. 

Those  are  the  five  perfecting  amend- 
ments which  makes  this  substitute  bill 
the  same  as  the  bill  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering, which  passed  out  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  14  to  0.  I  am  sure 
it  will  pass  the  Senate  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow.  It  paued  the  Senate  laat 
year. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  these 
extended     unemployment     benentc.     I 
should  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House     the     Washington     agreemenU 
which  were  entered  into  by  the  railroads 
and  the  unions  in  1936.  under  which  men 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  mergers 
or   coordination    of    railroad    faciliUes 
would  be  given  coordination  allowance, 
that    is,    imemployment   compensation. 
The  younger  men,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  1  year,  would 
be  given  a  special  allowance,  with  the 
allowances  and  periods  covered  Increased 
by  steps,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
service.   -Men  with  as  much  as  20  years' 
service  for  Instance,  would  be  given  reg- 
ular   coordination     allowances — unem- 
ployment pay— for  as  much  as  5  years. 
All   this   was   accomplished   by   mutual 
agreement  between  the  railroad  and  the 
employees.    We  are  asking  here  only  to 
extend  unemployment  payments  for  13 
weeks  for  those  older  men  that  have 
worked  between  10  and  15  years,  and  to 
extend  them  for  26  weeks  for  men  with 
15  years'  service  or  more.    Older  men 
In  the  railroad  Industry  have  a  hard  time 
getting  Jobs  elsewhere  because  of  the 
lack  of  need  for  their  special  experience. 
The  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  last  year,  Mr.  Wolverton.  was 
for  those  amendments  and  worked  for 
them,  and  an  agreement  was  made  at 
that  time  for  extended  benefit  provisions 
such  as  the  substitute  bill  contains. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  fair  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  Nation,  I  beheve  it  is 
fair  to  the  railroads,  and  I  belileve  it  Is 
only  keeping  an  agreement  which  the 
Congress  made  20  years  ago,  keeping 
faith  with  the  working  railroadmen  of 
America.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  we 
are  taking  away  some  benefits  we  gave 


20  years  ago.  I  see  some  of  the  Members 
are  shaking  their  heads  as  If  they  do  not 
believe  that. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  very 
typical  example  of  what  happens  when 
you  try  to  write  a  technical  bill  on  the 
floor.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  did  not  intend  to  say  it  but  he 
did  say  that  the  tax  which  was  cut  from 
20  to  10  p>ercent  gave  a  rebate  to  the  rail- 
roads. He  knows  that  that  was  no  re- 
bate to  the  railroads  Just  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  know  it.  All  that  happens  is 
that  the  railroads  will  not  collect  as 
much  taxes  for  the  Government  as  they 
did  before. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER    No;  I  cannot  yield. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  fair  and 
the  wise  thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  of  a  technical  nature 
Is  to  go  to  conference.    You  have  the  bill 
from  the  other  body  which  is  similar  to 
H.R.  1012.    Take  H.R.  5610  and  let  our 
conference  committee  sit  down  with  the 
members  of  the  conference  conunlttee  of 
the  other  body  and  in  a  deliberate  and 
sane  way  try  to  write  a  technical  bill. 
But,  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  write  this 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  ■ome 
new  amendments,  which  you  may  or  may 
not  understand,  we  are  going  to  make 
mistakes  and  you  are  going  to  conference 
with  a  bill  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  want  to  go  to  conference 
with.    I  would  say  that  if  you  were  to 
do  anything  with  the  bill,  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  send  It  back  to  the 
committee  and  let  them  work  It  over 
again  rather  than  to  try  to  eliminate 
items  here  which  the  committee  lias, 
after  their  deliberations,  agreed  upon 
and  which  they  can  take  to  the  confer- 
ence table  and  work  out  with  H.R.  1012, 
which   U   a   bill,   as   I   understand   It. 
which  the  other  body  has  and  will  in  all 
probability  pass.    To  me,  that  seems  to 
be  the  sane  and  Intelligent  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.     Again  I  appeal  to 
you  that  the  committee  has  worked  over 
these  various  amendments.    We  have  a 
bill  here  which  a  great  majority — two  to 
one — agreed  on  in  the  committee.    They 
heard  all  of  the  testimony  for  several 
weeks.    Now  let  us  go  to  conference  with 
that  bill  so  that  we  can  have  a  proper 
adjustment  with  the  ideas  that  the  com- 
mittee has.    Then,  if  s<xnething  needs  to 
be  worked  out  along  the  line  of  H.R. 
1012.  I  have  confidence  enough  In  our 
chairman   that  we  will  see  to  It  that 
those  Ideas  are  worked  out  in  conference 
and  worked  out  intelligently  with  the 
advice  of  counsel,  which  cannot  be  done 
by  adopting  amendments  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  a  technical  bill  of  this 
kind.    You  have  here  a  tax  bill.    Had 
this  bill  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  you  would  not  have 
been  able  to  amend  it  and,  yet,  you  have 
a  tax  bill  which  is  just  as  technical  as 
a  tax  bill  that  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.    I  think  we 
ought  to  go  to  conference  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  attempt  to  write  a 
bill  of  this  nature  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
substitute  which  has  been  offered  for 
the  committee  bill  is  essentially  H.R. 
1012.  as  it  was  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman,  the  author  of 
the  substitute,  has  Just  announced  to  the 
House  that  the  substitute  that  he  has 
offered  is  virtually  the  bill  that  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee  of  the  ether 
body  which  is  different  from  HJl.  1012 
in  five  instances. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  of  differences.  Four 
of  the  amendments  that  I  offered  are  in 
the  bill  H.R.  5610.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia made  quite  a  to-do  about  a  lot 
of  amendments  that  are  different.  They 
are  in  H.R.  5610.  The  reason  we  have 
this  is  because  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
objections,  and  we  put  them  in  to  make 
it  a  better  bill.  We  think  we  have  a  far 
better  blU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question,  and  this  is  the 
point  I  am  getting  at— how  much  more 
would  the  gentleman's  bill  cost  as  com- 
pared to  H.R.  5610? 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  There  have  been 
different  estimates  on  that.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  can  definitely  say.  Ac- 
cording to  my  figuring.  I  say  it  would 
be  tl3  million  or  113  million  and  some 
odd  for  the  extended  benefits  and 
$400,000  for  the  sickness  benefits. 

Mr.  WILUAM8.  On  what  does  the 
gentleman  base  that  estimate? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  we  had 
better  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here.  The  gentleman  said  what  it  would 
cost  and  Just  now  he  has  presented  me 
with  a  recapitulation  sheet,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  it  would  increase  the  amount 
of  the  payroll  tax  which  the  railroad  in- 
dustry would  pay  from  3.5  percent  to  3.75 
percent  and.  therefore,  it  Is  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  of  the  payroll  tax  of  the  rail- 
road industry. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  talking  about 
known  factors.  I  am  trying  to  make  it 
actuarially  sound,  one-fourth  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  H.R.  1012  would  be 
offered,  I  was  told,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  bill.  I  am  certain  that  those 
who  have  given  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  supporting  H.R.  1012  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  they  will  not  have 
an  opfKjrtunity  to  choose  one  of  the  two 
alternatives  we  have  been  told  would  be 
presented  to  us. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  is  fundamen- 
tally the  same  as  H.R.  1012,  then  there 
would  be  about  $50  million  difference  in 
the  cost. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Going  on  that  as- 
sumption, it  would  appear  to  me  to  be 


an  unwise  thing  to  tax  the  railroads  an 
additional  $45  million  at  a  time  when 
they  are  finding  it  necessary,  because 
of  their  present  economic  situation,  to 
abandon  stations  and  services  all  over 
the  United  States  and  to  lay  off  em- 
p  oyees  to  keep  themselves  operating. 
It  Just  seems  to  me  that  to  Increase  this 
tax  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  certainly  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  interest. 

Now  when  the  committee  began  to  hold 
hearings  on  H.R.  1012  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  tax  provided  in  that 
bill  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  additional  outlay  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  unemployment  insurance 
feature.  The  committee  readily  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  retirement 
sections  of  the  bill,  and  very  properly 
so.  but  when  we  reached  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  section  we  found 
that  we  were  faced  with  several  alter- 
natives, if  we  were  to  apply  any  degree 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  be  completely 
fair  with  the  railroad  employees  by  keep- 
ing the  insurance  fund  solvent. 

We  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  tax  above  that  provided  in 
H.R.  1012,  If  we  were  to  grant  the  extra 
benefits,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  fund. 

In  lieu  of  increasing  the  tax  so  as  to 
provide  the  necessary  additional  reve- 
nues, of  course,  the  committee  might 
have  reduced  the  schedule  of  Increased 
benefit  payments  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  anticipated  reve- 
nues. Another  alternative  would  have 
been  to  disregard  our  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, follow  the  easy  road  and  enact 
the  bill  as  originally  proposed  and  per- 
mit the  fund  to  be  depleted. 

Instead,  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  would  be  much  better, 
and  fairer  to  the  employees  and  the 
program  to  eliminate,  Instead,  some  of 
the  abuses  that  had  been  written  into 
the  unemployment  insurance  program 
over  the  years,  and  to  use  these  savings 
to  ensure  the  soundness  of  the  fund. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  committee 
bill  takes  away  many  of  the  hard  won 
rights  of  the  employees,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  chief  issue  between  the  two 
bills. 

Both  bills  provide  for  the  same  In- 
creases in  retirement  benefits;  both  bills 
provide  for  the  same  increases  in  imem- 
ployment payment  rates. 

Just  what  are  these  things  that  H.R. 
1012  confers  and  the  committee  bill 
denies?  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  the  committee  bill,  rather  than  re- 
ducing the  level  of  payments  in  the  sick- 
ness and  unemployment  categories, 
actually  provides  the  same  percentage 
increases  as  are  provided  in  H.R.  1012. 
However,  the  committee  bill  does  amend 
the  unemployment  law  by  rendering  in- 
eligible for  benefits  those  who  volun- 
tarily walk  off  the  Job,  and  those  who 
are  discharged  because  of  their  own 
personal  misconduct. 

If  I  understand  the  philosophy  of  our 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  measure  of 
assistance  for  those  employees  whose 
employment  is  terminated  through  no 


fault  of  their  own,  and  imder  circimi- 
stances  over  which  the  individual  has  no 
control.  Here,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  employee  contributes  not  a 
dime  to  his  imemployment  benefits,  and 
these  benefits  are.  in  this  sense,  at  least, 
a  gratuity  paid  exclusively  by  his 
employers. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the 
railroads,  as  well  as  those  who  become 
unemployed  through  layoffs  and  for 
other  reasons  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  proper 
that  the  employee  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise somt  responsibility  over  his  own 
welfare.  Have  we  reached  the  point  in 
this  country  where  a  person's  employer 
must  be  held  accountable  to  his  employee 
for  the  employee's  decisions  with  respect 
to  his  own  welfare?  Surely,  when  an 
employee  is  caught  stealing  from  his  em- 
ployer and  is  discharged  as  a  result,  there 
is  no  moral  obligation  on  his  employer  to 
pay  him  a  bonus  in  unemployment  com- 
ptensation  as  a  reward  for  his  own  mis- 
conduct. Yet  that  is  one  of  the  so-called 
rights  that  supporters  of  the  Staggers 
substitute  bill  hope  to  restore. 

Mr.  Chedrman,  when  a  person  sepa- 
rates himself  from  his  emplojmient  by 
his  own  choice  and  through  his  own  vo- 
lition, it  must  be  assumed  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  Is  it  unfair  to  expect 
him  to  do  so  at  his  own  peril?  Or  must 
we  hold  his  employer  responsible  for  It, 
and  penalize  his  employer  for  it?  Here, 
again,  is  one  of  the  rights  that  support- 
ers of  H.R.  1012  hope  to  restore. 

The  committee  has  considered  this 
legislation  very  thoroughly  and  meticu- 
lously, and  has  worked  iU  will  on  this 
legislation.  It  has  not  acceded  to  pres- 
sures from  outside,  but  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  with  a  serious  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  end  that  a  fair,  equi- 
table, sensible,  and  reasonable  bill  could 
be  passed,  which  would  provide  very 
necessary  increases  In  retirement  and 
unemployment  benefits  to  the  railroad 
workers  of  America.  It  has  kept  in  mind 
the  fiscal  soundness  of  both  funds,  and 
has  written  legislation  designed  to  grant 
these  necessary  increases  in  benefits  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  respective  funds.  It  has  dis- 
charged its  legislative  responsibility, 
and  should  the  House  decide  to  act  other- 
wise, the  committee  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  what  might  ensue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
act  with  wisdom  cmd  responsibility,  and 
not  yield  to  the  pressures  of  high  powered 
lobbying  tactics.  Intended  to  obscure  the 
true  issues  involved  here.  In  the  in- 
terest of  nearly  a  million  railroad  em- 
ployees— many  of  whom  may  become  un- 
employed during  the  next  few  years — ^I 
hope  the  House  and  the  Congress  will  act 
to  keep  the  fund  sound  and  solvent  by 
adopting  the  committee  bill  and  reject- 
ing the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
object. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chftlrman,  Z  rise  In 
■upport  of  the  amendment. 

X  Mid  during  the  general  debate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  thla  la  one  of  those  com- 
plex bills  where  few  men  will  agree  on 
any  of  the  claimed  facts  in  connection 
with  it.  Z  think  the  debate  as  it  goes 
along  will  support  that  contention. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  IMr.  Williams) 
that  if  we  adopt  the  substitute  we  are 
going  to  bring  about  widespread  layoffs. 
That  la  not  so.  The  people  who  run  the 
railroads  are  good  managers.  They  will 
employ  every  man  they  need  to  do  the 
Job,  and  not  one  more.  If  they  do  less 
than  that  they  would  not  be  discharging 
their  duties  to  their  stockholders.  80 
let  us  not  say  It  will  reault  in  leaa  Joba.  It 
will  not  stop  the  passenger  trains  run- 
ning across  the  country.  The  Congreaa 
gave  the  Xnteratate  Commerce  Commla- 
Hton  Juriadlction  last  year.  Nevertheleas, 
these  trends  will  continue.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  resolution  which  will  ac- 
celerate it. 

Now,  as  to  what  it  costs:  This  is  one 
of  those  areas  of  oontraversy.  It  costs 
whatever  the  immediate  statistician  or 
actuary  comes  up  with  as  a  figure:  that 
is  what  it  costs.  It  actually  costs  one 
quarter  of  1  percent  more  on  the  total 
payroll  of  the  employer  under  H.R.  1012 
as  amended. 

m  reference  to  the  remRrks  of  my  col- 
league from  California  IMr.  YounokrI  I 
submit  that  every  man  is  subject  to  some 
responsibility.  The  responsibility  of  leg- 
Islatlnv  is  enjoyed  by  the  few  who  may 
IM  privileged  to  sit  as  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
to  say  this  is  a  difficult  subject  and 
therefore  being  too  complex  for  my  un- 
derstanding I  am  going  to  delegate  my 
responsibility  to  a  conference.  Let  us 
face  up  to  it.  we  still  have  to  ratify  the 
action  of  a  conference  although  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  Isolate  the  discus- 
sion, but  it  is  still  our  responsibility. 

If  the  test  of  sound  hearing  is  ap- 
proval here  I  would  point  out  that  after 
the  complete  committee  concluded  its 
hearings  it  made  substantive  changes, 
far-reaching  changes,  in  this  legislation 
without  granting  any  public  hearings  to 
those  who  would  be  most  affected.  It 
did  not  give  any  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  employees  who  are  going  to  be 
permanently  barred  from  rights  they 
have  long  regarded  as  part  of  their  legiti- 
mate entitlement  in  their  overall  con- 
tract with  their  employer.  We  did  not 
give  them  hearings. 

Also,  I  point  out  one  instance  where 
the  committee  acted  without  sufficient 
facts  to  make  a  sound  judgment.  I  read 
you  one  example  of  that  action  where 
we  adopted  an  amendment  and  had  to 
come  baclE  and  rescind  our  action  be- 
cause we  referred  to  a  code  of  rules  which 
was  nonexistent.  We  went  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  was  a  uniform  code 
governing  the  question  of  disqualification 
for  cause  and  we  were  amazed  to  dis- 
cover that  there  were  not  such  rules  at 
all. 

We  are  dealing  with  variables  here: 
it  Is  a  cumbersome  piece  of  legislation 
we  are  trying  to  replace  with  one  which 


was  the  only  compromise  we  could  ar- 
rive at.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
Introduced  H.R.  1012  m  •  rtgult-of  a 
compromise,  a  good  bill. 

There  were  two  statements  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  I  would  like  the  chair- 
man to  listen  very  carefully.  This  bill 
will  not  cause  the  fund  to  be  any  more 
insolvent  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Both  H.R.  6610  and  the  substitute 
authorise  the  unemployment  fund  to 
borrow  from  the  retirement  fund,  and 
authorise  its  repayment  with  Interest. 
That  in  all  probability  is  Just  what  is 
going  to  occur  and  Is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary i*egardless  of  what  we  do  today. 

Sure,  it  is  going  to  cost  more.  I  am 
not  here  to  tell  you  it  will  cost  less.  As 
the  minority  leader  pointed  out.  this  is 
something  the  people  are  going  to  have 
to  pay,  the  users  of  the  railroads.  They 
pay  every  item  of  expense;  they  pay  for 
the  private  pension  funds  for  the  officials 
of  the  railroads;  they  pay  every  benefit 
which  the  railroad  has  to  underwrite. 
The  only  plaoe  the  railroad  can  no  for  its 
revenues  is  to  the  public.  Just  as  the  only 
place  we  can  go  for  revenue  is  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  8TAQOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  sliort  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Reluctantly.  I  will  yield 
for  a  30-8econd  statement. 

Mr.  STAQOERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

On  the  question  of  the  matter  of  cost, 
counsel  for  the  committee  computes  that 
to  make  this  fund  actuarily  sound  it  will 
cost  $14  million. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  keep  faith  with  some- 
thing we  have  done  through  the  years. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  changed  any  votes 
during  the  debate  here  this  afternoon, 
but  I  do  think  that  many  Members  will 
know  more  about  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  than  they  have  known  for 
some  time. 

There  are  4  particular  points  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  in  this  debate 
today.  The  first  point  is  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System  and  Railroad 
Unemployment  Compensation  program 
are  the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  I  might 
add,  as  an  illustration  of  that  fact,  that 
the  high  pay  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  any  of  the  States  sys- 
tems is  $6.13  a  day,  compared  with  $8.15 
under  the  present  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  schedule,  which  will  go 
up  to  $9.40  under  5610  that  is  before 
the  Committee  this  afternoon.  In  addi- 
tion, may  I  say  that  the  highest  rate  of 
any  State  is  in  the  State  of  New  York 
where  the  rate  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  $6.92  per  day. 

One  of  the  items  in  this  bill  that  I 
know  had  the  sincere  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  signing  the 
minority  report  was  the  section  that 
gave  preferential  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  senior  employees 
of  the  railroad  systems.  I  might  add 
that  I  asked  every  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  if  there  was  any 


precedent  in  any  Industry  whereby  an 
employee  that  was  temporarily  fur- 
loughed  would  receive  unemployment 
compensation  based  on  the  length  of  his 
employment,  and  not  one  witness  could 
respond  that  there  was  any  such  pre- 
cedent or  any  pattern  for  such  in  any  of 
the  industiles  that  had  unemployment 
compensation  programs. 

With  resi)eot  to  voluntary  quits  and 
discharges  for  cause,  may  Z  say  that  it 
was  discussed  In  the  committee  as  to 
what  was  fair  and  we  agreed  what  wn.t 
right  could  be  patterned  on  what  the  em- 
ployees have  done  for  themselves,  what 
the  brotherhoods  have  done  for  them- 
selves in  writing  seniority  agreements 
with  the  railroads.  We  used  in  that 
connection  a  pattern  established  by  the 
Brotherhoods  governing  seniority  rights. 

With  respect  to  rules,  the  gentleman 
from  California  said  there  were  no  rules 
in  existence,  no  pattern  of  agreements 
on  appeals  on  decisions  of  the  railroads 
for  discharge.  There  art  many  rulat 
created  by  attrcements.  X  might  say  that 
these  seniority  rules  are  primarily  tstab- 
lished  by  the  brotherhoods  thtmMlves 
and  are  not  negotiated. 

Under  the  i-ulcs  in  a  matter  of  a  vol- 
untary quit,  the  railroad  employee  Im- 
mediately loses  all  of  his  seniority.  Bo. 
actually,  we  are  treating  him  better  un- 
der this  bill  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, because  when  he  quits  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  return  to  work  for  20  days  and 
his  full  unemployment  compensation  is 
restored  to  him.  About  the  same  thing 
applies  when  it  involves  a  discharge  for 
cause.  That  is  about  the  same  as  any 
suspension.  These  rules  that  have  been 
drawn  up.  largely  by  the  Brotherhoods, 
provide  that  if  an  employee  is  suspended 
for  cause  and  if  his  suspension  is  not 
upheld  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  the  railroad  company,  his  em- 
ployer, must  compensate  him  for  full  pay 
while  he  was  under  suspension.  Unless 
suspension  is  rescinded  within  a  stated 
time,  he  loses  his  seniority. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Are  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  i>eople  pre- 
scribed by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  as  far  as  seniority  is  concerned  that 
is  pretty  much  a  matter  for  the  Brother- 
hoods. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Do  the  railroad 
companies  have  any  say  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  far  as  the  claims  of 
an  individual  employee,  based  on  senior- 
ity, they  have  only  a  responsibility  to 
abide  by  the  rules  to  which  they  agree. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  is  waiving  what  he  says  are 
rules  or  regulations.  Are  those  agree- 
ments not  collectively  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  AVERY.  After  they  are  agree- 
ments they  become  rules. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  railroads  have  something  to  say 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  AVEIRY.  They  have  on  certain 
matters,  but  as  far  as  seniority  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  left  to  the  Brotherhoods     / 


sumpuon,  it  wouia  itppcni   vu  mc  w  wt     t»*»h»4v..7  »*.»,. .v 
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•■  to  how  they  would  prefer  to  establish 
relative  seniority. 

Xn  almost  any  legUlatlon  that  comes 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  there  are  three 
legislative  positions.  There  are  usually 
two  economic  groups  with  opposing  view- 
points and  then  there  is  a  much  broader 
viewpoint  that  is  frequently  overlooked 
and  that  is  the  public  viewpoint.  It 
was  in  support  of  the  public  viewpoint 
that  the  committee  wrote  certain  provi- 
sions into  H.R.  6610  that  is  before  the 
House  today.  Although  no  opposition  to 
5610  was  recorded  on  final  passage  in 
the  committee,  we  are  presented  today 
with  some  adamant  opposition  to  the 
measure, 

Xn  my  legislative  experience,  it  has 
been  my  obaervation  that  except  in  ex- 
treme cases  no  one  gets  everything  they 
want.  And  further,  it  is  only  natural 
for  any  economic  group  to  ask  for  more 
than  they  expect  to  finally  receive.  This 
letiltklatlun  is  an  example  of  a  legislative 
compromise  Uiat  Is  the  normal  result  of 
a  democratic  procedure. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  committee 
bill  is  to  reasonably  Improve  tlie  too- 
nomio  security  for  the  bona  fide  and 
regular  railroad  employee  and  to  elimi- 
nate fringe  benefits  that  had  been  avail- 
able to  the  casual,  i>art-time,  and  itin- 
erant railroad  worker. 

What  about  this  compromise? 

There  are  17  chnnstes  to  the  basic  act. 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1837. 
The  railroad  industry  was  basically  op- 
pOMd  to  16  of  the  17  amendments.  The 
Industry  did  agree  that  the  imbalance  in 
railroad  retirement  fund  created  by  the 
10-percent  increase  in  annuities  granted 
by  the  84th  Congress  should  be  corrected. 
Th9  retirement  fund  is  presently  out  of 
balance  by  1213  million  annually.  By 
contrast,  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  pro- 
posed that  the  17  changes  contained  in 
1012  to  improve  the  (economic  status  of 
the  railroad  worker  should  be  endorsed 
by  the  committee  without  amendment 
and  almost  without  question.  The  com- 
mittee went  along  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Brotherhoods  on  the  pro- 
visions they  had  placed  in  top  priority, 
that  of  a  straight  10-|)ercent  increase  in 
annuities  to  retired  railroad  employees 
and  an  increase  up  to  20  percent  in  un- 
employment compensation  and  10  other 
changes.  There  is  disagreement  on  four 
provisions.  If  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  reflect  on  their  mail  they  have 
received  over  the  past  2  years,  those  are 
the  Items  mentioned,  particularly  the 
item  of  increased  annuities. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  part  I  of  the  bill  which  provides 
the  needed  increase  in  annuities  that 
are  estimated  to  increase  the  benefit 
cost  of  the  retirement  program  by  $147 
million  per  year  to  tlie  364,000  annui- 
tants. 133,000  spouses,  1.200  pensioners. 
244.700  survivor  beneficiaries.  There  is 
an  immediate  increase  of  the  retire- 
ment tax  of  one-half  of  1  percent  to 
6^/4  percent  on  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee and  then  to  7V4  percent  in  1962, 
and  would  increase  by  the  same  percen- 
tage points  as  social  security  after  that 
date. 

On  part  n  of  the  bin.  there  are  sev- 
eral points  in  controversy.    Let  me  re- 


mind the  Members  that  here  again  the 
item  of  top  priority  by  the  brotherhoods 
Is  Included  in  the  committee  bill,  that 
of  raising  the  rate  of  unemployment 
compensation  from  12^^  percent  in  the 
lower  brackets  to  20  percent  in  the 
higher  brackets.  This  increases  cost  to 
railroads  for  unemployment  insurance 
by  125  Vs  million.  There  is  no  opposition 
of  record  to  this  section  although  some 
members  of  the  committee  wonder  if 
the  low -pay  bracket  employee  should 
not  have  received  the  larger  percent  of 
increase  and  the  high-bracket  employee 
the  smaller  percent  if  we  are  going  to 
apply  the  rule  of  need  in  establishing 
entitlement  rates  for  unemployment,  In 
this  respect,  however,  we  accepted  the 
formula  of  Uie  Brotherhoods, 

There  are  five  principal  provisions  of 
disagreement  In  the  bill. 

Probably  the  strongest  objection 
among  Ute  members  signing  the  mi- 
nority report  Is  based  on  the  commit- 
tee's declslot\  to  eliminate  a  rather  com- 
plex formula  contained  in  the  original 
bill  to  pt^vlde  additional  unemployment 
benefits  for  employees  based  upon  years 
of  service.  In  addition  to  the  ISO  days 
of  unemployment  oompeniatlon  allow- 
able under  pi*esent  law,  1012  had  pro- 
posed an  additional  permanent  benefit 
extension  of  13  weeks  to  employees  with 
over  10  years  of  service  and  then  still  an 
additional  13  weeks  to  the  employee 
with  over  15  years  of  service.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  provision  is  meritorious 
but  there  was  no  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  to  support  such  a  pro- 
posal, either  by  pi*ecedent  in  the  rail- 
road industry  or  by  comparison  with 
other  industries.  Such  a  provision 
would  cost  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Compensation  Fund  an  additional  $13  >  a 
million  per  year  in  addition  to  the 
1175^4  million  for  unemployment 
benefits. 

Railroad  unemployment  benefits  are 
now  higher  than  in  any  other  industry 
and  we  are  raising  them  in  this  bill, 
the  committee  bill,  by  20  percent.  We 
felt  that  was  as  far  as  we  could  go  in 
increasing  benefits  to  unemployed  rail- 
road workers.  In  September  1958,  the 
average  daily  unemployment  benefit  un- 
der State  law  was  $6.13  a  day  compared 
to  $8.15  average  daily  benefit  to  rail- 
road workers.  Under  this  bill  the  aver- 
age rate  will  be  $9.40  for  unemploy- 
ment daily  benefit.  The  highest  paid 
by  any  of  the  States  was  $6.92,  paid 
by  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  was  no  evidence  presented  to 
the  Committee  that  there  was  any  prece- 
dent in  any  industry  preferential  treat- 
ment among  employees  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

To  balance  this  program  with  other 
unemployment  insurance  programs,  the 
committee  did  add  the  13  weeks  tem- 
porary benefits  to  treat  railroad  em- 
ployees the  same  as  other  employees 
were  treated  by  the  Congress  in  1958. 
These  benefits  will  apply  retroactively 
and  will  cost  the  railroad  approximately 
$20  million  paid  to  approximately  60,000 
employees. 

Another  provision  In  controversy  Is 
the  elimination  of  imemployment  bene- 
fits for  voluntary  quits,  discharge  for 


cause,  failure  to  aooept  suitable  work* 
or  failure  to  report  for  work.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  beneflolarlei  would 
have  received  $10  mllUon  less  In  bene- 
fits If  this  provision  had  been  in  efTeot. 
Present  law  provides  an  employee  would 
be  suspended  for  30  days  and  would 
then  be  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  committee 
that  employees  out  of  work  for  those 
reasons  should  not  be  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation.  In  adopt- 
In^^lgkprovlslon  It  is  in  keeping  with 
pi^^^B  In  labor  agreements  between 
tn^^Hbads  and  the  various  brother- 
hoMI^  These  are  the  agreements 
largely  written  by  the  brotherhoods 
themselves,  especially  the  provision  gov- 
erning seniority.  These  agreements 
tenerally  provide  that  a  worker  volun- 
tarily leaving  the  employment  of  the 
railroad  forfeits  his  seniority  rlghu. 
That  Is  In  efTeot  what  we  are  saying  In 
this  bin.  The  agreements  further  pro- 
vide that  If  an  employn  Is  lugptnded. 
his  seniority  sltall  be  restored  if  he  U 
rolnsUted  In  1  year's  time,  We  art 
saying  if  he  co;tnes  back  to  work  for  SO 
days,  hli  unemploymtnt  btneflts  ahaU 
be  restored  even  If  he  was  discharged 
for  cause  or  voluntarily  left  the  employ 
of  the  railroad. 

The  third  difference  ts  diiquallflea* 
tlon  for  sickness  benefits.  The  commit- 
tee felt  some  limitation  should  be  plaoed 
on  this  provision  since  it  Is  possible  un- 
der present  law  for  a  casual  employee 
of  the  railroad  to  be  employed  in  an- 
other industry  for  a  year  and  still  draw 
sickness  benefits  from  his  previous  em- 
ployment by  the  railroad.  Since  the 
railroad  bears  all  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, a  reasonable  limitation  seemed  in 
order.  The  average  cost  of  a  sicJtness 
benefit  under  this  bill  is  $9.74  per  day. 
The  committee  bill  provides  that  em- 
ployee must  have  been  employed  within 
the  last  90  days  to  be  eligible.  Under 
present  law,  for  example,  a  college  stu- 
dent may  work  for  a  railroad  for  sum- 
mer employment  and  receive  free  medi- 
cal care  up  to  the  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings 1  ^  years  later. 

The  employee  would  also  be  disquali- 
fied for  sickness  benefits  if  he  leaves  rail- 
road employment  voluntarily,  fails  with- 
out good  cause  to  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment, or  fails  to  report  to  employment 
ofBce.  His  sickness  benefits  may  be  re- 
established after  he  has  returned  to  work 
for  the  railroad  for  a  period  of  20  days, 
the  same  as  unemployment  insurance. 

Sickness  benefits  are  not  denied  an 
employee  who  is  discharged  for  cause. 

A  further  difference  is  in  maternity 
benefits.  Maternity  benefits  as  such  are 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  but  sickness 
benefits  are  still  payable  to  a  pregnant 
female  if  she  is  sick  and  otherwise  avail- 
able for  work.  Despite  elimination  of 
maternity  benefits,  the  cost  of  sickness 
benefits  in  the  committee  bill  is  incresused 
over  present  law  by  $3Vi  million. 

The  remaining  difference  in  contro- 
versy in  the  two  bills  is  the  waiting  period 
for  sickness  l>enefits. 

H  R.  5610  provides  that  the  number  of 
comp>ensable  days  of  sickness  benefits  for 
which  benefits  may  be  paid  in  the  first 
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registration  period — consistinsr  of  14 
consecutive  days — In  a  benefit  year  shall 
be  5  days.  With  respect  to  subsequent 
registration  periods,  the  number  of  com- 
pensable days  for  sickness  for  which 
benefits  would  be  payable  would  be  10 
days  but  this  payment  would  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  claimant  having  no 
less  than  7  days  of  slclcness  or  unemploy- 
ment, or  both,  either  in  such  subsequent 
registration  period  or  in  the  14  days  im- 
mediately preceding  such  subsequent 
registration  period. 

H.R.  1012  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  number  of  com- 
pensable days  of  sickness  for  which  bene- 
fits may  be  paid.  These  are  7  days  in  the 
first  14-day  registration  period  in  a  bene- 
fit year  and  10  days  in  all  subsequent 
registration  periods. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  the  employee  should  bear  the  cost 
of  the  first  week  of  sickness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOULDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mi.ssourl.  Is  the  sub- 
stitute presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  essentially  the  compromise 
bill  that  this  committee  hammered  out 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session? 

Mr.  MOULDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  session  was  not  the  railroad 
industry  experiencing  the  1958  recession? 

Mr.  MOULDER.  That  is  true,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  If  the  rail- 
road industry  could  afford  this  compro- 
mise measure  at  that  time,  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  industry  today  makes  it  more  able 
to  afford  it  now? 

Mr.  MOULDER.  I  think  the  financial 
reports  show  they  are  far  more  able  to- 
day than  they  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Is  this  sub- 
stitute not  essentially  the  original  Harris 
bill,  introduced  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  MOULDER.     It  is,  yes. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri,     I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  1012.  As  stated  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  BrownI.  this  is  the 
original  Harris  bill.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
outstanding  ability  in  the  presentation 
of  this  bill  during  the  hearings  before 
our  committee.  At  all  times  throughout 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  he 
vigorously  opposed  all  of  the  changes 
that  are  now  included  in  H.R.  5610.  He 
pave  support  to  his  own  bill  and  loyally 
and  effectively  opposed  many  amend- 
ments that  were  proposed.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  substitute  bill  for  many  reasons. 
First,  because  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
railroad  unemployment  Is  still  at  the 
most  severe  level  in  history,  although 
railroad  business  and  profits  have  re- 
bounded from  the  recession  even  faster 


than  most  other  industries  and  are  now 
approaching  a  new  all-time  peak.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  Justice  requires  that  Congress  act 
to  aid  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
railroad  workers  and  their  families  who 
are  now  suffering  untold  demoralization, 
hunger,  and  poverty  as  the  result  of 
technological  advances  which  have  en- 
abled the  railroad  industry  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  profits  even  during  the 
severe  1957-58  recession  we  have  just 
weathered. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  would  deliberately  put  cor- 
poration profits  before  aid  to  the  Na- 
tion's railroad  workers.  Yet  last  year, 
when  the  railroads  came  to  us  and  said 
that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Congress  responded  by  voting 
immediate  aid.  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  annual  benefits. 
At  the  same  time,  railroad  workers,  who 
came  to  us  and  asked  for  legislation  to 
aid  their  needy  retired  and  unemployed 
brothers,  did  not  have  their  request 
passed  by  this  body.  What  we  have  be- 
fore us  today,  therefore,  is  legislation  to 
complete  a  two-step  program  which  all 
of  us  envisioned  when  we  voted  aid  for 
the  railroads  themselves.  We  must  act 
today  to  help  the  workers  of  the  industry 
which  we  helped  so  well  last  year. 

I  say  that  we  helped  the  railroads  very 
well  when  we  enacted  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
earnings  records  since  that  time.  The 
aid  which  we  gave  the  railroads  last  year 
is  continuing,  and  it  will  provide  them 
material  benefits  in  the  years  to  come. 
In  the  last  4  months  of  1958,  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  reported  earnings 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1  billion  a  year 
in  net  railway  operating  income,  which 

1  remind  you  represents  the  operating 
profits  after  taxes. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1959,  railroad  profits  have  continued  to 
rise  and  are  rising  today.  Now,  this  is 
not  a  line  of  argument  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  legislation,  but  it  does  clearly 
show  that  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  rail- 
roads are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  cannot  continue  to  participate  in 
this  program  of  aid  to  their  workers  who 
created  these  profits  Is  not  a  sound 
argument. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
ducted a  sui-vey  of  how  the  big  corpora- 
tions of  this  Nation  were  recovering  from 
the  slump.  It  showed  that  railroad 
profits  had  rebounded  faster  than  those 
of  other  industries.  Profits  of  major 
firms  in  other  industries  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1958  were  found  to  run  about 

2  percent  above  those  of  a  year  earlier, 
but  class  I  railroads  reported  their 
profits  had  increased  by  23  percent. 

Clearly,  the  railroads  no  longer  are  In 
need  of  emergency  help.  In  saying  that, 
I  do  not  mean  to  rule  out  further  aid  to 
restore  their  competitive  position  with 
other  forms  of  transport,  should  the 
need  for  such  legislation  be  demon- 
strated, but  I  want  only  to  stress  that 
the  railroads  today  are  not  in  the  rela- 
tively poor  financial  position  they  were 
In  when  H.R.  1012  was  first  drafted. 
Their  condition  at  that  time  unquestion- 
a'Dly  was  taken  into  account  and  H.R. 


1012  represents  a  compromise  that  in- 
cluded severe  cutbacks  in  the  original 
pro[>osals  based  upon  the  ecorK>mIc  con- 
dition of  the  railroads  when  the  bill 
was  being  prepared. 

Even  In  those  days,  let  me  point  out, 
neither  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  considered  this  legislation  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  regarded 
any  of  the  retrogressive  amendments 
proposed  by  H.R.  5610  as  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Yet  today,  when 
railroad  earnings  are  running  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  most  of  the  post- 
war years,  H.R.  5610  proposes  to  take 
away  from  railroad  workers — who.  I 
remind  you.  have  not  benefited  by  the 
railroads'  economic  recovery  but  are 
still  suffering  from  record  highs  In  un- 
employment— benefits  they  have  earned 
and  received  for  as  long  as  20  years  un- 
der the  present  act. 

The  railroads  can  well  afford  the 
modest  Increase  in  benefits  which  H.R. 
1012  proposes— and  proposes,  inci- 
dentally, at  the  identical  tax  rate  con- 
tained In  H.R.  5610 — without  the  need 
for  chopping  away  piecemeal  at  the 
existing  benefits  through  the  imposition 
of  new  restrictions  and  limitations  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  bill. 

Other  speakers  have  already  told  you 
of  the  statistics  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment and  the  hardships  they  represent 
for  workers  In  an  Industry  which  today 
is  prosperous,  with  favorable  prospects 
of  continued  prosperity  for  many  years 
to  come.     Fortunately,  today,  the  earn- 
ings picture  of  the  railroads  Is  such  that 
we  no  longer  are  confronted  with  the 
need  to  make  a  choice  between  profits 
and  human  need.    The  railroads  clearly 
will  have  their  profits,  at  near-record 
or  new  record  levels,  even  after  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1012.     What  confronts 
us  now,  therefore.  Is  a  choice  between 
fair,  progressive  aid  to  unemployed  rail- 
road workers,  as  provided  by  H.R.  1012, 
or   backward-moving   and   retrogre-ssive 
cutbacks  in  benefits  to  those  workers  In 
their  time  of  greatest  need.     That  Is 
why  I  am  opposed  to  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  H  R.  5610  and  urge  the  substi- 
tution and  adoption  of  H.R.  1012  which 
was   approved    by   the   committee   last 
year  and  which   was  approved  by  the 
Senate   by   an   overwhelming   vote   and. 
I  understand,  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  a  long  time.  When  I  became 
majority  leader  in  the  80th  Congress 
I  was  second  on  the  committee  and  gave 
up  my  position  on  it  at  that  time.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  commit- 
tees in  the  House.  I  have  never  seen 
partisanship  divide  that  committee.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  dividing  It  now  and 
by  my  speech  here  I  would  not  want 
anyone  to  assume  that  I  was  injecting 
any  partisanship  into  this  discussion. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of 
the  actions  of  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session.  I  have  sat  for  days  and 
days  and  days  in  executive  sessions  of 
that  committee  when  there  have  been 
hammered  out  the  provisions  of  these 
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complicated  measures,  and  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  when  that  great  com- 
mittee reached  a  conclusion,  particu- 
larly by  a  vote  of  2  to  1,  the  House  ot 
Representatives  could  well  follow  its  di- 
rection. 

Having  said  that  about  my  service  on 
the  committee,  let  me  go  on  to  a  few 
other  matters.  Something  was  said  here 
about  the  recession  of  last  year  and  the 
bill  that  was  alleged  to  have  been 
worked  out  at  that  time.  I  would  just 
like  to  remind  the  Members  that  if  the 
additional  charges  proposed  by  that  bill 
had  been  put  upon  the  railroads  at  that 
time,  many  of  them  here  in  the  East 
would  have  been  going  into  receivership, 
and  you  could  have  triggered  one  of  the 
greatest  depressions  this  country  ever 
saw.  That  Is  the  reason  the  bill  was  not 
acted  on.  That  is  the  reason  we  moved 
to  provide  some  relief  for  the  railroads. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  need  the 
railroads.  But  I  must  say  to  you  that 
when  I  discover  that  the  Monon  Rail- 
road, that  runs  from  Chicago  to  Indian- 
apolis, which,  when  I  was  a  boy.  had 
pa.ssenger  train  after  passenger  train 
moving  every  day.  now  has  abandoned 
them  all :  when  I  see  the  two  other  roads 
running  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis 
petitioning  for  the  abandonment  of  their 
trains.  I  say  to  you  the  railroads  are  In 
trouble. 

The  committee  has  hammered  out  a 
bill  that  everyone  admits  will  add  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  railroads  in  the  sum 
of  over  $100  million  a  year.  According 
to  the  people  on  the  committee  who 
ought  to  know  say.  the  substitute  bill 
will  add  something  like  $45  or  $50  mil- 
lion additional.  Why  is  it  not  fair  to 
go  along  with  the  committee  with  the 
benefits  that  are  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill?  The  matter  is  always  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Congress.  Any  time 
anything  further  needs  to  be  done,  it  can 
be  done.  But  I  must  say  that  once  you 
reach  a  fair  position  then  that  ought  to 
be  enough. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  responsible 
transportation  oflHcial  predicted  confi- 
dently that  in  10  years  there  would  not 
be  a  single  passenger  train  left  in  the 
country  except  commuter  trains.  I  could 
not  believe  it.  But  the  happenings  of  the 
last  2  years  have  made  me  wonder  if 
that  might  not  become  true. 

Last  summer  we  moved  to  help  the 
railroads.  May  I  say  to  you  that  there 
are  great  railroads  right  here  in  the  East 
who  were  confronted  with  a  very  difiB- 
cult  situation  at  that  time. 

You  talk  about  technological  advance- 
ment in  the  railroad  industry.  The 
abandonment  of  these  trains  is  not  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  technological  advance- 
ment. It  Is  largely  a  matter  of  competi- 
tion that  Is  putting  them  out  of  business, 
competition  from  other  types  of  trans- 
portation. 

So  if  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  sees 
fit  to  make  some  provisions  that  will 
enable  the  railroads  to  improve  their 
position,  why  do  that  with  your  right 
hand  and  then  turn  around  and  with 
your  left  hand  take  all  of  the  benefits 
away? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  fur- 
ther that  In  my  service  on  the  Commit- 
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tec  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  have  voted  time  after  time  after  time 
for  legislation  of  benefit  to  the  railway 
employees. 

I  know  the  men  and  women  who  work 
on  the  railroads  In  my  district.  Let  no 
one  say  I  am  not  solicitous  for  their  wel- 
fare, because  I  am,  and  I  have  proved 
that  year  after  year  by  my  record.  But 
I  say  to  you  that  in  this  matter,  even  as 
in  many  other  matters  involving  the  very 
vital  economy  of  the  country',  we  ought 
to  stop.  look,  and  listen  before  we  go  too 
far.  In  my  opinion,  the  committee  bill 
goes  far  enough  at  this  time  and  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  this  committee  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will 
yield.  I  should  like  to  get  some  indica- 
tion about  how  much  time  may  be  neces- 
sary on  this  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  substitute 
amendment  conclude  at  5:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  rise  today  is  that,  like  so  many 
Members  here,  especially  those  of  us 
who  have  not  previously  been  on  the 
committee,  this  year  was  my  first  time  to 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  rail- 
road retirement  law.  I  know  that  is 
true  of  many  of  the  new  Members  of 
Congress,  who  have  been  besieged  in  re- 
cent weeks  by  certain  propaganda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  railroad  retirement  until  this 
committee  began  to  have  hearings. 
After  we  had  the  hearings,  this  com- 
mittee very  carefully  went  into  the  rail- 
road retirement  law,  because  In  1956 
there  had  been  an  obligation  to  fund  it 
up,  and  there  were  certain  improvements 
which  we  felt  were  necessary.  But  lo 
and  behold,  after  we  had  come  out  with 
a  railroad  retirement  bill  with  all  the 
good  features  in  it  we  were  propagan- 
dized by  not  only  railway  labor  but  rail- 
way management  saying  the  Retirement 
Act  was  slaughtering  them. 

Who  has  been  slaughtered,  and  who 
has  been  kicking  about  it?  Stand  up 
and  be  counted.  By  refusing  a  retro- 
active feature  which  would  cause  a  tax 
situation  unfair  and  which  could  not  be 
administered,  who  has  been  slaughtered? 
Then  by  putting  on  a  necessary  tax  so 
that  the  funds  can  be  balanced,  who  has 
been  slaughtered?  No.  the  only  possi- 
bility of  slaughter  is  for  you  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  instead  of  for  the  work 
of  the  committee. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  We  seek  to  re- 
move, because  we  think  it  will  make  im- 
sound  the  unemployment  compensation 
features  and  cost  the  railroads  more 
than  they  can  financially  stand,  the  52- 
week  permanent  extended  benefits.  Who 
has  been  slaughtered  when  those  who 
expect  to  get  the  benefits  are  protected 
by  the  work  of  this  committee,  realizing 
that  the  railroads  cannot  stand  the  rate 
unless  the  public  expects  to  pay  more  for 


the  freight?  Are  you  going  to  sacrifice 
the  public — are  you  going  to  stand  up  to 
your  obligations  here  in  the  Congress? 

Then  we  put  a  provision  in  that  a  man 
who  says,  *T  won't  work,  I  voluntarily 
quit,"  shall  be  like  every  other  American 
worker.  Every  other  American  worker 
that  voluntarily  quits  has  to  suffer  some 
penalty,  and  well  he  might,  because  in 
the  employment  relation  when  a  man 
just  gets  up  and  says,  "I  won't  work  and 
I  don't  want  to,"  how  in  the  world  are 
we  going  to  justify  giving  him  any 
money?  There  are  today  millions  of 
Americans  paying  taxes  to  support  a 
program  where  men  volimtarily  quit, 
many  with  neither  intention  nor  desire 
to  go  back  to  work.  They  are  working — 
he  owes  them  some  obligation. 

The  Grood  Book  says  that  a  man  must 
work  for  his  bread.  Heaven  knows,  in 
America  today  we  do  not  need  to  en- 
courage idleness.  We  went  one  step  fur- 
ther. We  said,  '"If  you  are  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct— if  you  are  drunk,  if  you  violate 
the  rules,  if  you  do  something  to  a  pas- 
senger or  to  somebody  else,  you  cannot 
draw  your  money."  IX)  we  not  owe  some 
obligation  to  the  American  i>eople?  Do 
we  not  owe  some  obligation  to  say  that 
if  a  man  is  drunk  on  public  transporta- 
tion, he  has  to  suffer  some  penalty? 
Heaven  knows.  I  would  hate  for  some  of 
my  family  to  be  exposed  to  somebody 
who  Is  drunk  on  any  form  of  public 
transportation — railroads,  airplanes,  bus, 
or  any  other  type. 

If  the  employee  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  rules,  which  have  to  do  with  the 
safety  factor,  which  we  expect  in  our 
transiX)rtation.  is  there  anything  \^Tong 
with  saying.  "If  you  cannot  live  by  the 
rules,  there  must  be  something  that  you 
can  expect?" 

No,  my  friends,  what  you  are  being 
asked  to  do  today  is  not  even  to  vote  for 
H.R.  1012  that  they  propagandized  you 
about.  You  are  being  asked  to  vote  for 
a  substitute  and  you  do  not  even  know 
what  is  in  it  because  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  it  a  few  moments  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  wonderful  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  himself,  did  not 
have  time  to  explain  it  and  it  has  not 
been  explained.  And,  yet,  you  do  not 
even  know  what  you  are  voting  for. 

The  able  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  to  be  complimented  not  only  on 
his  knowledge  of  this  legislation,  and  his 
sincere  preiwiration  and  knowledge  of  the 
substitute,  but  on  a  magnificent  example 
of  leadership.  He — Mr.  Staggers — is  a 
skillful  advocate  of  his  cause,  and  his 
heart  is  in  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  chairman, 
the  great  and  lovable  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  for  the  great  labor 
and  effort  he  has  put  into  getting  a  good 
bill.  The  American  people  are  fortunate 
in  having  him  head  this  great  committee. 
He  is  the  fairest  man  in  or  out  of  com- 
mittee, for  he  gives  head  and  time  to 
the  opposition  at  all  times. 

For  some  reason  very  few  people  con- 
tacted me  on  this  legislation.  Some  re- 
tirees came  and  asked  only  that  I  vote 
the  retirement.  This  I  am  doing.  Some 
few  workers  asked  that  the  cost  to  them 
be  considered,  and  it  was.    Nobody  has 
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said  they  were  unwilling  to  have  the  in- 
equities of  the  unemployment  comi>en- 
sation  adjusted.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure 
the  railroad  employees  are  protected,  and 
they  are  better  protected  by  HH.  5610. 

Now  remember,  we  are  not  voting  on 
H.R.  1012,  as  the  substitute  is  not  H.R. 
1012.    Will  you  vote  in  the  dark? 

The  railroad  Industry  is  a  great  in- 
dustry. Already  it  is  suffering  from  too 
much  unemployment.  Last  year  we  had 
to  bail  them  out  of  one  hole.  If  they 
cannot  afford  the  52  weeks,  who  will  bail 
them  out,  who  will  insure  employees  the 
compensation  they  will  expect  if  we  pass 
the  substitute?  Three  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  drew  unemployment 
compensation  in  1958.  Multiply  that 
by  52  weeks  and  then  by  an  average 
of  $30  per  week.  See  page  121  of  the 
hearings  to  verify  that  figure. 

H.R.  5610  is  good  for  everybody.  It 
Is  good  for  employees,  labor  and  man- 
agement. It  is  best  for  the  American 
people — that  is  why  I  am  for  it. 

I  lu^e  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Goad]. 

Mr.  GOAD.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
taking  even  the  ZV2  minutes  that  have 
been  allotted  to  each  Member  at  this 
time.    The  hour  is  late  and  I  know  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  do.    But.  I  would 
like  to  answer  or  at  least  try  to  reply 
to  the   gentleman   from   Indiana    [Mr. 
Halleck]  who  came  to  the  well  of  the 
House    a    few    moments    ago    and    was 
pleading  generously  on  behalf  of  the 
American  railroads  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  taking  so  many  trains 
off  of  the  railroads,  and  he  was  streak- 
ing in  particular  about  passenger  trains. 
I  would  like  to  relate  what  has  hap- 
pened   to    my    entire    psychology    and 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  American  rail- 
way system.    I  have  a  very  soft  spot  in 
my  heart  for  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem— first  of  all,  because  of  the  need 
of  It  for  our  national  defense;  and  sec- 
ond, for  the  benefit  of  our  welfare.    But, 
I  would  like  to  say  this.    In  my  home- 
town, we  have  the  main  line  of  one  of 
the  strongest,  or  at  least  in  former  years 
It  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  the 
railway  systems  in   the  United   States. 
We  used  to  have  many  passenger  trains 
coming  through  there  every  day.    But, 
the  management  of  this  line  has  taken 
off    passenger    train    after    passenger 
train — not  because  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  people  who 
were  riding  the  trains,  but  because  it 
was  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  do  away  with  the 
passenger-train    service.    I    personally 
pleaded    with    the    president    of    this 
railway    company    to    leave    at    least 
one  train  on  this  line  a  day  that  had  a 
Pullman  car.    But  my  plea  was  to  no 
avail.    I  imderstand  now  even  the  mail 
car  is  going  to  be  taken  off.     There  is 
now  only  one,  single  passenger  train  a 
day  on  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago.  North 
Western  Railroad  which   extends  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha.    This  train  is  a  night 
train  but  it  has  no  sleeping  car.    So  after 
the  Pullman  car  was  taken  off.  one  night 
I  rode  all  night  In  a  ptissenger  car  from 
Boone.  Iowa,  to  Chicago.  111.,  and  when 


I  arrived  In  Chicago  I  felt  exactly  as  If 
I  were  destined  for  the  livestock  market 
as  a  result  of  the  kind  of  service  I  re- 
ceived on  that  train. 

I  say  It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  has 
taken  away  travel  on  American  railroads. 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  manage- 
ment of  these  railways  that  they  want 
to  do  away  with  passenger  service. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  snowbound  at  Fort 
Dodge.  Iowa.  I  knew  because  of  the 
storm  that  the  planes  would  not  take 
off.  The  highways  were  blocked,  and  I 
have  been  so  schooled  in  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  passenger-train  service  that 
it  was  9  o'clock  that  night  before  it 
dawned  on  me  that  there  was  still  a 
railway  that  did  have  a  pullman  car  on 
it  so  that  I  could  get  to  Chicago.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railway  had  a  night 
train  with  a  sleeper  and  I  took  it  because 
I  had  to  return  to  Washington  without 
delay. 

This  kind  of  public  attitude  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  American  railway  system 
but  the  railways  have  brought  it  on 
themselves.  There  are  many  people  in 
this  country  who  do  not  want  to  fly. 
They  get  sick  when  they  fly.  But  what 
kind  of  service  are  the  American  rail- 
ways giving  to  this  clientele?  I  say  the 
American  railroads  can  do  much  if  they 
will  improve  their  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  question  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers].  For  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  the  record.  I  want  to  state  categori- 
cally the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia are  precisely  the  same  as  H.R.  1012. 
Anyone  in  this  House  who  wishes  to  sup- 
port H.R.  1012  may  support  the  provi- 
sions of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  without 
any  qualms  whatsoever. 

The  two  provisions  are  in  all  ways 
Identical  except  for  the  following 
changes  which  I  will  mention  to  you. 
Each  of  the  changes  embodied  in  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Staggers  are  included  in 
H.R.  5610,  but  each  of  those  changes  are 
in  no  way  Incompatible  with  the  views 
of  those  who  have  joined  In  signing  the 
minority  report  on  this  bill,  urging  sub- 
stitution of  H.R.  1012  for  5610. 

The  tax  feature  for  payment  into  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund  is 
raised  from  3»/2  to  33^  to  conform  with 
the  actuarial  needs  of  the  fund,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  committee  and  as  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  5610. 

Second,  the  Staggers  substitute  pro- 
vides for  the  borrowing  power  for  the 
unemployment  compemation  fund  as  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  5610  to  tide  it  over  the 
anticipated  rough  spots  which  will  occur 
during  August  and  September  of  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  railroads  having 
taken  a  free  ride  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund  for  5  or  10  years. 

Third.  It  will  permit  railroad  em- 
ployees to  take  advantage  of  the  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  law 
changes  which  were  just  enacted  by  this 


House  and  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President  since  the  Easter  holidays. 

The  last  change  embodied  in  the  Stag- 
gers prop>osals  is  purely  a  technical 
change  which  will  raise  the  flgure  for 
computing  the  base  year  from  four  to 
five  hundred  a  year.  Those  are  the  only 
changes  which  are  made.  Aside  from 
this.  H.R.  1012  is  offered  to  you  to  vote 
on  at  the  time  the  vote  will  be  cast  on 
the  Staggers  substitute.  The  Staggers 
substitute  is  H.R.  1012,  wi;h  the  excep- 
tion of  those  simple  changes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin). 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute  bill.  In  my 
opinion  this  substitute  provides  better 
protection  of  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
railroad  employees  and  retired  railroad 
employees.  I  therefore  urge  that  the 
substitute  bill  be  adopted. 

I  am  glad  that  both  the  substitute 
and  the  committee  bill  provide  for  a 
10  percent  increase  in  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  This  increase  is  urgently 
needed  by  the  thousands  of  retired  rail- 
road employees  throughout  this  country. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  1012  and  urge  re- 
jection of  the  amended  form  of  this  bill 
which  was  reported  to  the  floor  by  a 
majority  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  regret  that  I  must  take  this  stand, 
because  I  respect  the  action  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  the  principle  that 
its  members  have  given  the  matter  be- 
fore it  extensive  study  and  have,  there- 
fore, based  their  recommendations  on 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of 
a  legislative  measure.  Therefore  they 
usually  are  in  a  better  position  to  Judge 
the  merits  of  what  is  proposed  than  most 
Members  of  the  House.  In  the  case  of 
H.R.  5610 — the  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  amendments 
now  before  us — however,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  situation  applies. 

In  the  first  place.  H.R.  1012  is  not  new 
legislation.  In  the  customary  sense,  but 
rather  it  is  a  long-studied  and  much- 
overdue  measure  that  in  Itself  repre- 
sents major  revisions  and  cutbacks  In 
the  proposals  originally  brought  before 
the  Congress.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  that  was  almost  Identical 
to  H  R.  1012,  and  the  record  of  debate 
shows  that  It  did  so  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  the  legislation,  in  this 
compromised  form,  which  conformed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House  committee,  would 
l>e  acceptable  to  that  committee.  All 
of  us  who  served  in  the  last  Congress 
need  to  remember  this  fact.  I  think,  be- 
cause there  was  little  room  for  doubt 
that  if  the  bill  In  this  compromised  form 
had  been  put  to  a  vote.  It  would  have 
passed  this  body  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

H.R.  1012  as  Introduced  this  yevr  is 
basically   the  same   legislation.     I  can 
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see  no  reason  why  legislation  that  was 
acceptable  last  year  should  be  any  less 
acceptable  now.  Remember  that  In 
shaping  this  legislation  into  the  form  of 
H.R  1012,  the  last  Congress  held  even 
'  more  extensive  hearings  than  those  held 
this  year,  since  the  original  hearings 
were  on  the  original  and  much  broader 
proposals.  No  need  for  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  5610  was  shown  to  exist 
at  this  earlier  date.  and.  in  my  judgment, 
no  need  has  been  shown  by  the  hear- 
ings held  this  year.  Rather,  develop- 
ments since  the  original  proposals  were 
introduced  seem  to  me  to  all  point  log- 
ically In  the  other  direction. 

When  the  bill  we  now  know  as  H.R. 
1012  took  shape  last  year,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  Industry  was 
certainly  more  precarious  than  it  is 
today.  The  railroads  have  recovered  at 
least  as  fast  as  any  other  industry  from 
the  effects  of  the  recession  which  pre- 
vailed when  this  legislation  was  first  pro- 
posed. In  the  last  4  montlis  of  1958,  net 
railroad  operating  earnings  averaged 
over  $1  billion  a  year — a  rate  better  than 
they  earned  In  most  postwar  years  and 
close  to  their  top  earnings  during  this 
period.  This  pickup  in  business  has  car- 
ried over  Into  1959,  so  that  today  the 
railroads'  net  earnings  are  nmning  well 
ahead  of  1958.  Part  of  their  high  earn- 
ings, let  us  not  forget,  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  help  which  Congress  gave 
to  them  by  adopting  the  provisions  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  last  year. 
I  voted  for  that  assistance  to  the  rail- 
roads. The  railroads  clearly  are  in  a 
much  better  shape  financially  to  afford 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  1012  than  they 
were  when  this  legislation  was  originally 
prepared. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  business 
has  picked  up  on  the  railroads,  unem- 
ployment among  railroad  workers  re- 
mains excessively  high  and  a  serious 
national  problem.  Over  200.000  railroad 
workers  were  unemployed  in  January  of 
this  year,  when  total  employment  in  the 
industry  dropped  to  810,000.  the  lowest 
point  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
More  than  40.000  of  these  unemployed 
railworkers  had  exhausted  all  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits.  Be- 
caiise  of  technological  advances  and  the 
big  increase  in  the  productivity  of  rail- 
road workers  in  recent  months,  the  pros- 
pect is  only  for  continued  high  unem- 
ployment of  extensive  duration  and 
many  exhaustions  of  benefits  among 
railroad  employees  who  become  unem- 
ployed. The  critical  nature  of  this  un- 
employment Is  dramatized  by  the  fact 
that  workers  with  20  and  even  30  years 
of  service  have  lost  their  Jobs.  Such 
workers,  possessing  skills  not  readily 
transferred  to  other  industries,  are  truly 
today's  dispossessed,  and  tmfortunately, 
they  are  victims  of  the  great  Increase  in 
output  per  man-hour  which  railroad 
workers  are  now  contributing  to  their 
industry. 

In  such  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  both  inexcusable  and  socially  un- 
wise to  kick  the  workers  who  have  helped 
their  industry  the  most  in  terms  of  man- 
hour  output  at  the  very  time  they  are  in 
need  of  help.  H.R.  5610,  by  proposing 
new  restrictions  upon  unemployment  in- 


surance which  these  workers  have  earned 
for  as  long  as  13  to  20  years,  does  just 
that. 

If  there  were  no  need  for  such  restric- 
tions last  year,  when  the  railroads  were 
much  worse  off  financially,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  need  for  them  now.  The  rail- 
roads needed  help  last  year,  and  Con- 
gress gave  them  that  help.  Railroad 
employees  also  needed  help  critically  last 
year,  but  Congress  postponed  final  action 
until  now.  In  my  Judgment,  this  delay 
in  acting  to  meet  the  needs  of  railroad 
workers  was,  in  light  of  action  to  aid  the 
industry,  inexcusable  and  in  itself  an  un- 
fair penalty.  To  now  add  further  to  this 
Injustice  by  weakening  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  protections  these  work- 
ers have  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  act,  as  H.R.  5610  would  do,  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unconscionable  proixisal.  I 
therefore  urge  substitution  of  the  orig- 
inal comprmnise  measure,  H.R.  1012,  for 
the  unfair  and  unjustifiable  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  5610. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  a 
reasonable  measure.  It  is  one  which  was 
passed  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
in  the  committee,  after  long  considera- 
tion during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
with  the  exception  of  the  present  In- 
creased retirement  part  of  the  bill. 
Otherwse.  the  measure  which  was 
passed  at  that  time  without  hardly  a 
dissenting  vote  is  before  the  committee 
at  the  present  time  in  the  form  of  this 
substitute. 

The  difference  In  overall  cost  between 
the  substitute  and  the  committee  bill  is 
not  great.  The  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  lies  in  whether  you 
wish  to  recognize  seniority  and  grant  ad- 
ditional permanent  imemployment  bene- 
fits to  people  who  have  worked  faithfully 
for  railroads  10  years  or  more. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  adopted  because,  as  I  say. 
it  Is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  fair  bill 
taken  in  its  entirety.  It  does  Justice  to 
the  retired  railroad  workers  of  this 
country  and  their  dependents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Macdonald]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Actually.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  asked  for  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  who  spoke  of 
there  being  no  politics  in  this  matter. 
I  see  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends],  who  represents  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  at  this  moment  leav- 
ing. May  I  direct  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  ? 
Does  the  gentleman  support  the  position 
of  his  leader  who  states  that  there  is  no 
politics  involved  in  Republican  support 
Of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  shall  be  happy 
to.  I  ask  if  you  support  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  in  his  statement  which  he 
made  here  in  the  well  of  the  House  that 
there  is  no  political  implication,  there 
are  no  political  overtones,  to  either  the 
defeat  or  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  make  the  state- 


ment, but  I  would  support  him  in  that 
statement  if  he  made  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Then  may  I  ask 
you  this  question:  Has  the  Republican 
];}olicy  committee  put  out  any  order  about 
support  or  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No;  unfortxmately,  we 
cannot  order  our  people  around. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  May  I  rephrase 
that  and  ask  if  you  put  out  a  "quote — 
confidential — ^unquote"  report  which 
purportedly  puts  forward  the  position  of 
the  policy  committee  made  on  April  22, 
1959? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  do  not  know  If  that 
was  put  out  or  not.  I  did  not  get  one 
if  it  was,  but  if  it  was  an  official  report, 
then  that  is  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man inquire  of  Mr.  Halleck 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
I  will  ask  him  when  he  comes  back. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  This  information 
is  in  what  puri>orts  to  be  a  confidential 
report  dated  April  22.  1959. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Where  did  the  gentle- 
man get  it? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  I  will  be 
happy  to  tell  you.  Labeled  "Confidential 
report,"  dated  April  23.  1959,  it  says: 

Policy  committee  meeting,  AprU  32,  1959. 

(1)  Report  on  Wbite  House  leadership 
meeting  of  April  22,  1959: 

(2)  Railroad  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment InBurance,  HH.  6610. 

Action  taken  by  policy  committee: 
(1)  Railroad   retirement   and    unemploy- 
ment insurance :  Favors  B.R.  5610  as  reported 
by  committee. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes]  is  on  his  feet,  and  as  his 
name  apr>ear8  on  the  heading  of  this 
document  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  he  probably  can 
furnish  me  the  information. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  will  let  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  answer  it,  then. 
Will  you  tell  me  just  where  you  got  the 
letter? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
tell  you.  Obviously  it  came  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Party  to  whom  it 
was  sent,  and  incidentally  not  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  C(»nmerce 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chahroan.  will 
the  gentlemsui  jrield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  an- 
novmce  to  the  House  right  now  that  the 
Senate  has  just  now  passed  an  identical 
bilL  I  think  perhaps  the  messenger 
from  the  Senate  has  just  brought  it  over, 
as  he  is  standing  back  there.  This  is  the 
bill  we  are  considering  now,  the  sub- 
stitute that  I  am  offering.  If  I  am  right 
this  identical  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  waiting  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  House.  It  is  the  very 
substitute  I  am  offering  here.  It  was 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  with  no  opposi- 
tion from  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I  ask  the  sup- 
port of  this  committee  for  the  substitute 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
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West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers  1  to  the 
committee  bill.  HJl.  5610  is  a  revision 
of  the  bill  agreed  to  last  year. 

Standing  alone,  this  might  not  seem 
too  important.  However,  the  form  of 
H.R.  5610  poses  a  completely  new  and 
diCBcult  problem  for  this  House.  In  ad- 
dition to  drastically  revising  the  bill 
that  was  agreed  to  last  year,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  committee  has  attacked 
principles  of  social  insurance  that  in 
some  instances  have  been  operable  for 
over  20  years.  The  problem  of  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  leave  their  em- 
ployment, and  of  persons  discharged  for 
cause  by  their  employer,  are  handled,  in 
my  Judgment,  in  a  very  poor  manner  by 
the  committee  bill.  I  believe  that  if  the 
committee  bill  became  law  chaos  would 
result  in  the  railroad  industry.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  offices  would  be 
flooded  with  protests,  and  rightfully  so. 
from  railroad  workers  unfairly  discrim- 
inated against  because  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5610  if  they  are  permitted  to 
stand.  In  many  other  areas  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  inadequate.  It  does  not 
provide  the  understanding  treatment  of 
unemployment  that  is  so  badly  needed 
in  this  great  industry.  It  is  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair. 

I  believe  that  the  only  fair  thing  that 
this  House  can  do  in  justice  to  the  rail- 
road employees  and  to  the  great  rail- 
road industry,  is  to  adopt  the  Staggers 
substitute. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  just 
gave  a  little  bit  of  consideration  to  the 
human  values  recognized  in  the  substi- 
tute, it  would  pass  unanimously. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

IMr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  closing  hours  of  this  debate  before 
we  take  a  vote  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  may 
I  say  that  it  is  a  timely  thing  that  the 
other  body  has  passed  a  bill  that  not 
only  includes  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal 1012  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Staggers],  but  it  also  in- 
cludes the  3%  contribution,  raised  one 
quarter  of  1  percent,  which  will  make 
the  fund  a  good  fund  and  not  a  fund 
that  cannot  pay  its  bills. 

Of  course  this  House  has  to  act  upon 
its  own  responsibility.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  respects  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  took  either  side  of  this 
particular  question.  However,  you  are 
faced  today  with  your  own  responsibility 
to  700,000  railroad  workers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  signed  negotiated  con- 
tracts with  their  employers  in  connec- 
tion with  these  fringe  benefits.  If  the 
committee  bill  is  agreed  to,  a  number  of 
fringe  benefits  will  be  taken  away. 

Do  you  want  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Staggers  substitute,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  committee  bill  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  10  percent  in  retirement 
benefits,  which  is  in  line  with  action  we 
have  taken  in  other  retirement  funds, 
and  is  in  line  with  the  need  for  addi- 
tional money  to  meet  the  purchasing 
power  problems  of  the  American  people? 
Do  you  want  to  take  away  from  them. 


while  you  are  giving  them  a  10  percent 
Increase,  some  of  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  they  have  had  for 
as  long  as  13  years?  Do  you  want  to 
take  away  their  sickness  benefits?  Do 
you  want  to  make  the  period  longer  by 
2  days  in  order  for  them  to  retain 
fringe  benefits  they  have  enjoyed  for 
the  past  13  or  more  years? 

Those  are  the  questions  before  the 
House  today.  We  have  our  own  respon- 
sibility. The  other  body  has  acted.  This 
body  should  act  responsibly,  too,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  700.000  employees  of  the 
railroads  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Vanik]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  this,  that  one  Member 
of  the  House  said  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  talking  about.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  House  this,  that  if  there  is 
any  man  in  this  House  that  knows  any 
more  about  this  legislation  than  I  do, 
I  do  not  know  who  it  is.  I  have  studied 
night  after  night  in  my  office  until  9 
o'clock  and  then  took  the  books  with  me 
to  the  hotel  and  studied  until  12.  I  will 
not  say  I  am  the  best  informed  man  to 

answer  all  questions  that  may  be  pro- 
pounded about  railroad  legislation.  I 
believe  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
is  one  of  the  best  Informed  men  on  the 
Hill  on  railroad  legislation,  and  I  respect 
him  for  that.  I  think  he  has  been  en- 
tirely fair,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
disagree  with  him.  You  know.  It  has 
been  intimated  that  according  to  my 
statement  they  cannot  fire  a  man.  The 
only  thing  we  insist  is  that  he  must  have 
these  unemployment  benefits  coming  to 
him.  We  do  not  want  any  men  working 
on  the  job  when  they  are  drunk.  If  he 
is  drinking,  he  ought  to  be  fired.  But. 
if  he  has  paid  into  this  fund  over  the 
years  and  is  unemployed,  he  should  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  getting  the  bene- 
fits of  it.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
keep  faith  with  the  men  and  women 
who  work.  Here  we  are  trying  to  take 
away  those  rights.  And,  I  say.  we  have 
to  keep  faith  with  them.  And,  before 
you  vote  to  take  away  some  of  these 
things,  you  should  examine  the  bill  a 
little  more  closely,  as  well  as  your  con- 
science. We  are  only  trying  to  go  for- 
ward and  not  backward. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  substitute  will  be 
adopted  by  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Porter  1. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  very  able  chairman  of  tills  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
wound  up  debate,  he  mentioned  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  catastrophe — that  is,  the 
suggestion  that  either  one  of  the  funds, 
the  imemployment  insurance  fimd  or 
the  retirement  fund,  might  get  into  very 
serious  trouble.  It  was  not  clear  to  me 
which  one  it  was.  Certainly  this  sub- 
stitute does  provide  for  actuarial  sound- 
ness for  both  funds. 


The  Issue  here  on  the  floor  today 
seems  to  be  whether  or  not  we  should 
change  well-established,  long-standing 
conditions  of  employment  for  railroad 
employees.  Apparently  it  is  considered 
necessary  by  the  chairman  and  the 
majority  of  the  conimittee  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  make  the  fund  more  sound. 
Yet.  we  have  had  no  evidence  on  this 
floor  of  any  great  abuses,  nor  have  we 
had  set  out  before  us  the  amount  of 
money  it  will  save. 

If  there  is  a  catastrophe  in  the  offing, 
then  the  people  most  concerned,  the 
railroad  unions  and  their  members,  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  in  touch  with 
us  by  now.  They  are  personally  and 
vitally  concerned  about  these  benefits, 
both  imemployment  and  retirement. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  for 
this  substitute.  They  do  not  believe  it 
will  mean  catastrophe,  nor  do  I. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers] 
a  few  questions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill.  H.R.  1012.  is  entirely  clear  as 
amended,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  state  succinctly  in  the  time 
remaining  what  is  exactly  before  the 
House  as  the  substitute  to  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  substitute  is 
H.R.  1012  precisely  with  five  minor  ad- 
justments. Three  of  those  have  to  do 
with  moving  up  the  date  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  retirement  fund:  the  other  is 
taxation,  and  the  other  is  10  percent  on 
the  lump-sum  payment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Four  of  these  are  In 
the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Four  of  these  are 
in  the  committee  bill.  One  of  them 
gives  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  the 
authority  to  borrow  money  from  the  re- 
tirement fund  if  it  gets  too  low. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  basic  difference 
then  is  that  we  are  not  changing  the 
long-standing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right. 
There  is  one  basic  fact  in  my  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  we  are  raising 
the  rate  of  mterest  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent on  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fund. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Which  will  make  it 
actuarially  sound? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  according 
to  the  actuaries  that  came  before  our 
committee  and  so  testified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  mes.sage  from  the  Senate. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  assumed  the  chair. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.  226  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  aa  to  provide  In- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  wiU 
resume  its  sitting. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1937,  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX 
ACT.  AND  THE  RAILROAD  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  ACT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  ) . 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  have  listened  to  this  debate 
it  sounds  essentially  as  though  this  is  a 
fiscal  problem.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  very  commendable  job.  We 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  a  very  similar  problem  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  social  secu- 
rity in  trying  to  make  these  funds 
solvent.  As  I  understand  the  bill  that 
the  committee  has  recommended,  the 
committee  essentially  has  tightened  it 
up  so  that  it  will  be  in  a  little  better 
shaF>e. 

I  do  want  to  make  this  comment,  that 
in  going  over  it  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
done  violence  to  comparable  unemploy- 
ment comr>ensation  programs,  various 
Federal  and  State  compensation  pro- 
grams. There  is  one  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned about.  Some  remarks  were  made 
by  those  who  are  supporting  the  sub- 
stitute indicating  their  feelings  that  the 
railroads  are  going  to  go  on  forever.  I 
think  the  economic  situation  is  serious. 
We  have  seen  the  interurbans  go  out  of 
existence  completely.  We  are  now  see- 
ing the  surface  transits  in  the  cities  go- 
ing out.  and  it  is  entirely  possible  because 
of  the  competitive  situation  that  we 
might  be  looking  for  jobs  for  our  700,000 
railroad  employees,  and  any  burden  that 
is  added  onto  the  railroads  is  going  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  users  of  the  rail- 
roads and  that  will  put  them  in  a  more 
adverse  competitive  situation. 

So  I  do  believe  that  the  committee, 
in  my  judgment  at  any  rate,  has  done  a 
very  well-balanced  job.  I  think  we  do 
have  to  consider  the  jobs  of  the  700.000 
men,  which  jol)s  are  dependent  upon  the 
health  of  our  railroads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
AvEsy]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  remind  the  committee  in  view 
of  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  that  H.R.  5610  takes  something 
away  from  the  railroad  employees,  that 
we  increase  the  railroad  retirement 
benefits  by  J147  million.  To  me  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  taking  some- 
thing away.  That  Is  a  plus  item.  Then, 
on  unemployment  compensation,  we  in- 
crease that  by  up  to  20  percent,  adding 
annually  $25.5  million  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unemployed  persons  m  the  railroad 
Industry. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  we  are 
taking  away  sickness  benefits.  We  are 
not  taking  away  any  sickness  benefits  as 
such.  In  fact,  we  are  increasing  them 
under  this  bill  to  the  extent  of  $3 » i  mil- 
lion a  year.  If  that  is  taking  anything 
away  from  anybody,  I  wish  someone 
would  explain  it  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reference  has  been  made  to 


the  report  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee. As  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  am  very  pleased  to  respond  and 
say  that  the  committee  did  put  out  ad- 
vice to  the  Republican  members  that  the 
committee  was  in  support  of  H.R.  5610 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  took 
action  in  support  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  so  advised  our  members. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
this  action  by  the  Republican  policy 
committee  makes  the  issue  presently  be- 
fore us  a  political  issue.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Democrats. 
They  have  21  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  Republicans  have  12  members 
of  the  committee.  If  action  by  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  expressing 
support  of  the  action  of  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled committee  makes  the  issue  a  mat- 
ter of  partisan  ix)litics,  the  gentleman  is 
welcome  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I  would 
think,  however,  that  the  Democrats 
would  welcome  action  by  the  Republican 
policy  committee  and  the  membership 
on  our  side  in  support  of  the  legislative 
committees  which  you  control. 

I  will  point  out  further  that  we  on  the 
Republican  side  never  at  any  time  either 
in  conference  or  otherwise  attempt  to 
bind  our  members.    We  do  not,  however. 

resist  the  opportunity  to  advise  our  mem- 
bers as  to  what  the  general  feelings  of 
the  members  of  our  policy  ccmimittee  are 
on  any  particular  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  exF>ert  on  this 
subject;  in  fact,  there  is  no  subject  that 
comes  before  us  on  which  I  would  con- 
sider qualifying  as  an  expert.  But  I  do 
not  think  one  has  to  be  an  expert  to  be 
concerned  about  some  of  the  basic  Issues 
involved  in  this  legislation  that  is  before 
us  today. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  healthy, 
thriving  industry  I  would  not  be  so  con- 
cerned about  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
stitute and  the  extents  to  which  we 
might  go  in  adding  additional  costs.  I 
do  not  say  I  would  not  be  concerned  at 
all  because  I  will  always  be  concerned 
that  we  do  not  take  a  healthy  thriving 
industry  and  put  it  into  bankruptcy  and 
sickness  and  death.  But  let  us  get  cne 
thing  clear  in  this  picture :  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  an  industry  that  is  not 
a  healthy  industry.  We  acknowledged 
that  fact  last  year  when  we  took  action 
and  enacted,  on  the  basis  of  the  economic 
condition  of  that  industry,  a  transporta- 
tion act.  Is  there  anyone  here  that  will 
contend  that  by  that  action  last  year 
we  ciu'ed  all  the  ills  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, and  that  from  here  on  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  thriving  industry  and  you  can 
do  with  it  what  you  will?  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  member  here  that  would  make 
that  contention. 

Certainly,  if  I  understood  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  who  certainly  is 
in  a  position  to  know  more  about  it  than 
any  other  single  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  did  not  give  us  the  hope  that  we 
did  not  have  to  worry  any  more  about 
the  competitive  position  and  the  ability 
of  this  Industry  to  serve  us  and  to  serve 
the  people.     That  is  fact  No.  1.    We  are 


dealing  with  an  Industry  that  is  in  a  dif- 
ficult situation. 

No.  2 :  Let  us  remember  that  this  Is  a 
basic  industry  in  this  country.  Your 
railroads  fold  up  and  your  economy  folds 
up.  make  no  mistake  about  that.  So  one 
thing  I  would  caution  you  no  matter 
what  we  do  or  how  we  vote,  let  us  be 
careful,  let  us  recognize  the  problem 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  our  act. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
talk  that  corporate  profits  are  involved 
in  this  controversy.  To  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  issue  here  is  the  issue  of  jobs. 
Is  it  a  proper  approach  just  to  be  con- 
cerned £U>out  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  a  man  when  he  is  out  of  a  job? 
Should  you  not  be  concerned  with  what 
you  can  do  to  assure  that  jobs  will  be 
available. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  CoADl  speaking  about  the  North- 
western Railroad,  that  they  did  not  have 
Pullman  cars,  that  they  were  closing  up 
shops  and  stations  and  taking  off  trains. 
Why?  Because  of  economic  difficulty. 
The  elimination  of  cars,  of  shops,  of 
stations,  and  trains  eliminates  jobs  and 
produces  imemployment. 

I  suggest  that  we  had  better  make  sure 
that  in  our  desire  to  take  care  of  the 
unemployed  we  do  not  so  act  that  we 
encourage  greater  unemplosrment. 

That,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  issue  raised 
by  this  substitute.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  will  put  an  additional 
cost  of  over  $100  million  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  substitute  will  increase  this 
to  around  $150  million.  I  am  most 
fearful  that  this  additional  $50  million 
could  very  well  produce  additional  un- 
employment. I  am  siire  this  is  not  what 
is  desired  by  the  average  railroad  worker. 
I  shall  therefore  support  the  committee 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [  Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
just  about  all  the  issues  mvolved  here 
have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  and 
explained.  Everyone  must  know  by  this 
time  what  he  or  she  is  going  to  do  ir^ 
connection  with  this  bill.  I  have  al- 
ready advised  the  Committee  of  the  ac- 
tion of  our  committee,  and  how  it 
worked  its  way  and  its  will  in  bringing 
m  the  bill  which  the  committee  pre- 
sented and  which,  at  the  direction  of 
the  committee,  I  introduced.  We  have 
it  here  today.  Now  we  are  told  by  the 
author  of  the  substitute  bill,  our  es- 
teemed friend,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
who  offered  this  substitute,  that  there  is 
a  Senate  bill  which  has  passed  the  other 
body  and  which  has  been  reix>rted  hei-e. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  dif- 
ference or  not  between  the  bills.  I  do 
know  that  this  substitute  is  not  H.R. 
1012.  Everybody  hais  been  urged  to  sup- 
port HJR.  1012. 

You  do  not  have  H.R.  1012.  You  have 
the  original  bill  with  certain  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  are  incorporated 
m  H.R.  5610.  And  I  believe  there  is  a 
veterans'  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  since  we  do  not 
know  what  is  contained  in  the  bill  which 
just  has  been  presented  to  us,  that  the 
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better  thlngr  to  do  would  be  to  vote  down 
this  substitute  and  let  the  committee 
and  the  House  work  its  will  on  the  bill 
that  is  here  before  us,  which  we  could 
then  take  to  conference.  In  that  way 
we  c&n  analyze  what  has  been  done  and 
see  whether  or  not  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployers and  the  general  puUic.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  willing  to 
swallow  whole,  without  the  neceasary 
explanation  and  Itemization  of  a  highly 
complicated  and  technical  proposal  such 
as  we  have  here. 

So  are  you  going  to  do  it?    As  for  me, 
I  want  to  see  what  I  am  doing?    There- 
fore. I  say  to  you  that  I  believe  the  better 
wisdom  here  this  afternoon  is  to  let  the 
House  work  Its  will  on  the  bill  that  is 
before  us.     Our  committee  knows  this 
subject.     We  have  studied  it.     We  have 
held  hearings.    We  have  heard  testimony 
on  the  whole  subject  not  one  time,  but 
many  times.    The  better  thing  to  do  as 
I  see  it.  and  the  better  way  to  legislate 
and  to  shoulder  our  responsibility,  is  to 
let  the  House  work  its  will  on  the  bill  that 
we  have  here  instead  of  swallowing  what 
has  been  gtvcn  to  us  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  all  of  the  facts  and  all  of 
the  problems  connected  with  It.  with  ap- 
parently an  effort  to  make  it  coincide 
with  what  has  been  done  by  the  other 
body.    The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  by  a  vote  of  practi- 
cally two  to  one  brings  this  bill,  H.R.  5610. 
to  you.    Gentlemen,  it  is  now  yovu-  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  StaccersI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hamis) 
there  were — ayes  181,  noes  91. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natchkr,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  so  as  to 
provide  increases  in  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  Hou!5e  Res- 
olution 248.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  tlie  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  HJl.  1013,  for  which  I  voted,  passed 
this  body  by  a  strong  voice  vote. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  would  have 
been  an  injustice  to  the  laboring  men 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  to  have  enacted 
the  alternative.  HJl.  5610.  While  the 
latter  embodied  certain  benefits  for  the 
people  it  was  meant  to  help,  it  also 
threatened  to  erase  certain  gains  which 
the  same  people  already  enjoy. 

H.R.  1012  carried  the  benefits  which 
H.R.  5610  contained  without  threatening 
other  benefits  as  the  latter  did.  For  this 
reason,  the  Congress  clearly  took  the 
stronger,  better  position  in  choosing  H.R. 
1012,  and  I  reiterate  my  pleasure  over 
its  passage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (S.  226)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  so  as  ta  provide  increases  in 
benefits,  and  for  other  pxuDoses.  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5610  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


OKMEIIAL    LXAVB    TO    UCTUffO 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I  aak 
unanimoua  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislaUve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  RacxtRo  on 
the  railroad  retirement  blU. 


StrUce  out  all  art«r  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"PA«T    1 — AMENDMENTS     TO    THE    EAILROAO    U- 

nasMaNT  act  or    i»»t 

"Sbction  1.  (a)  Section  a(a)3  of  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  to 
read  a«  follows  : 

"  "3.  Individuals  who  will  have  atUlned 
the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  completed 
thirty  years  of  service  or.  In  the  caae  of 
women,  who  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-two  and  will  have  completed  leas  than 
thirty  years  of  senrice.  but  the  annuity  of 
such  Individual  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one- 
hundred-and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar 
month  that  he  or  she  Is  under  age  sixty-five 
when  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue.' 

"(b)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'If  pursuant  to  the  third 
sentence  of  this  subsection  an  annuity  was 
not  paid  to  an  individual  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  months  In  any  calendar  year, 
and  It  Is  subsequently  established  that  the 
total  amount  of  such  Individual's  earnings 
during  such  year  a«  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  that  sentence  (but  exclusive  of 
earnings  for  aervlcea  described  in  the  first 
•entenee  of  thla  subsection)  did  not  exceed 
•1,200.  the  annuity  with  respect  to  such 
month  or  months,  and  any  deduction  im- 
posed by  reason  of  the  failure  to  report 
earnings  for  such  month  or  months  under 
the  fifth  sentence  of  this  subeectlon,  shall 
then  be  payable.  If  the  total  amount  of 
luch  Individual's  earnings  during  auch  year 
(exclusive  of  earnings  for  services  described 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection)  U 
in  excess  of  91.200,  the  number  of  month* 
In  svich  year  with  respect  to  which  an  annu- 
ity Is  not  payable  by  reason  of  such  tlilrd 


and  fifth  sentences  shall  not  exceed  one 
month  for  each  $1(X>  of  such  excess,  treating 
the  last  $50  or  more  oX  such  excess  as  |100; 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  annuity  has 
changed  during  such  year,  any  payments  of 
annuity  which  become  payable  aolely  by 
reason  of  the  limitation  contained  In  this 
sentence  shall  be  made  first  with  respect  to 
the  month  or  months  for  which  the  annuity 
Is  larger." 

"(c>  Section  a(e)  oT  such  Act  la  anoended 
by  strllclng  out  'than  an  amount'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'than  110  per  centum 
oX  an  amount'. 

"(d)  SecUon  2(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'wife  under  age  65'  the 
following:  '(other  than  a  wife  who  Is  receiv- 
ing such  annuity  by  reason  of  an  election 
under  subeeetlon  ( b  >  >  *. 

"(e)  SeeUon  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  A  spouse  who  would  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  subsection  (e)  If  she  or  he 
had  attalTied  the  age  of  65  may  elect  upon 
or  after  attaining  the  age  of  02  to  recelr'> 
such  annuity,  but  the  annuity  in  any  such 
case  shaU  be  reduced  by  one  one-hundred- 
and-elghtleth  for  each  calendar  month  that 
the  spouse  Is  under  age  65  when  the  annuity 
begins  to  accrue'. 

"Sfc.  2.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  '3.04'.  •2.28'.  and  '1JJ2'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '3  33'.  "asi',  and  'IflT. 
respectively;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  taOO' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'taso*. 

"(b)  SccUon  3(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'or  In  excess  of  $350  for 
any  month  after  June  30.  1954.'  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  before  the  calendar  nK}nth  next 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 
amended  In  1959,  or  In  excess  of  |400  for  any 
month  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
was  so  amended.'. 

(c)  SecUon  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  anoended 

(1)  by  striking  out  'M  65',  '»75*)'.  and  hU 
monthly  compensation'  and  Inserting  In  Iteo 
thereof  '»5  00'.  'tSS.SO'  and  110  per  centum 
of  his  monthly  oompenaatlon',  reapecttv«ly: 

(2)  by  striking  out  'U  less  than  the  amount, 
or  the  additional  amount'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Is  less  than  110  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  or  110  per  centum  of  the  addi- 
tional amount':  (3)  by  Inserting  nSVer  'age 
■ixty-flve."  the  following:  'women  enUtled  to 
spouses'  annuities  pursuant  to  elections 
made  under  subsection  (h)  of  section  2  to 
be  entitled  to  wife's  Insurance  benefit*  de- 
terntUned  under  section  202(q)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.':  «nd  (4)  by  sUlklng  out  'such 
amount  or  such  additional  amount'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '110  per  centum  of 
such  amount  or  110  p«r  centum  of  such 
additional  amount'. 

•Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(f)  (2)  of  tlie  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  7  per  centum  of  his  or  her 
compensation  after  December  31.  1946  (ex- 
cliislve  In  both  cases  of  compensation  In  ex- 
cess of  »300  for  any  month  before  July  1. 
1954.  and  In  the  latter  case  In  excess  of  $350 
for  any  month  after  June  30.  1954).'  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'plus 
7  per  centum  of  his  or  her  compensation 
paid  after  December  31.  1946.  and  before 
January  1,  1959.  plus  7',,  per  centum  of  his 
or  her  compensation  paid  after  December  31. 
1958,  and  before  January  1,  1963.  pltis  8  p«r 
centum  of  his  or  her  compensation  paid 
after  December  81.  1961  (exclusive  of  com- 
pensation m  axcaas  ot  $300  for  any  month 
before  July  1,  1954.  and  In  excess  of  $350  for 
any  month  aftsr  June  SO.  1964.  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  was  amandad  In 
1859.  and  In  excess  of  $400  for  any  month 
after  the  month  In  which  thla  Act  waa  so 
amended).'. 

"(b)  SMstlon  8(h)  of  such  Act  la  amendad 
by    atrlklng    out    '$33',    •$176'.    and    '$18.40' 
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rhe^^%i*'S''8l?3''60^id'^«"o"J  '°  "*"     *°«  '"^  '^''""  '''**'  *»^*  "^^""^  °^  «°«^-     »«»  rendered  to  him  after  the  month   In 
thereof  $36.30 .  $193.60  .  and  $16.95'.  respec-     ment  of  this  Act.  which  this  provision  was  amended  in  1959. 

"(c)  Section   BMWi\/n\    «*  -.,/,»,    *-*   .  "(b)  All  recertlflcaUona  required  by  reason     and  before  January  1.  1962,  and 

amenierSylui  il^oil  'or  In  wWch  montS     t  ^'^^"^•'^dments  made  by  this  part  shall  "  '(2)   ly,  ^^t  of  «>  much  of  the  com- 

he  engageS  on  «>v«  or  more  Imt^T^S^     ^.?^  ^^  ,"*'  Railroad  Retirement  Board     pensatlon  paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
endS^iS.  in  n'Si^Sve^JemSrerTtlve^:      Z  *PP"^*"°'^  ^'^'^o^-  "^dered  to  him  after  December  31,  1961. 

tlvlty  ouuide  the  United  SUtes  (as  defined     "'**'  ° — amendments  to  the  raujujad  «e-     **  is.  with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any 
in    section    a03(k)    of    the    Social    Security  tducmknt  tax  act  calendar  month,  not  In  excess  of  $400'. 

Act)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol-  "Sec  201.   (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad  "^^>   SMdx  section  3221  is  f xirther  amended 

lowing:   'or,  having  engaged  In  any  activity      Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as      ^^^  ^^  striking  out  'after  December  31,  1954' 
ouUide  the  United  States,  wuuld  be  charged      follows:  and  'after  1954'  wherever  they  api>ear  In  that 

under  such  section  203(e)  with  any  earnings      "  *Sec.  8201    Rate  of  Tax  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'after 

derived  from  such  activity  If  It  had  been  an  " 'In  addlUon  to  other  taxes  there  Is  herebv      ^*^®    month    In    which    this    provision    was 

activity  within  the  United     States'.  Imposed  on  the  Income  of  Tvery  emnlovM  a      *^°<*«*  ^  1959';  (B)  by  striking  out  $350' 

"(d)   Clause   (A)(1)   of  section  6(1)  (9)   of      tax  equal  to—  f    /cc  »      wherever  else  It  appears  In  that  section  and 

such  Act  U  amended   by  striking  out  the         "•(1)  ^y^  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com-      ^^5"°*. ^°  "®"  thereof  '$400';  and  (C)  by 
word  'and'  appearing  after  'July  1.  1954.'  and      pensatlon  paid  to  such  employee  for  services      ^   ^..  ®  *"**  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 

by  inserting  after  'June  30.  1964.'  the  foUow-      rendered  by  him  after  the  pionth  in  which      ^".t!?^V°.^ 

ing:   'and  before  the  calendar  month  next     this  provision  was  amended  In  1959  and  be-  ^   '        ®  ™      °'  ^"  Imposed  by  subsec- 

followlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was      fore  January  1.  1962  and  '  ^^°'^  ^*^   *^*"  ^  Increased,  with  respect  to 

amended  In  1959.  and  any  excess  over  $400         "  "(2)  7%  percent' of  so  much  of  the  com-  ^^^^P^'^^a^on    paid    for    services    rendered 
for  any  calendar  month  after  the  month  In      penHation  paid  to  such  employee  for  services      ^^^^  December  31.  1964.  by  a  number  of  per- 

whlch  thla  Act  was  so  amended,'.  rendered  by  him  after  December  31    1961  centage  points  (including  fractional  points) 

"(e)  Clause  (A)  (11)  of  aecUon  5(1)  (9)  of     as  la  not  In  excess  of  $400  for  anr  i^unH«r  ^^^""^  f  ^^^  ^'^^°  ^^'"^  ^  *^*  number  of 

such  Act  IS  amended  (1)   by  Inserting  •and      month    PrSt^SS^T^atJSeJItJ  of  ^xi^  percentage      points      (Including     fractional 

before   1959^  after  •1954^  where  It  first  ap-      posed  hyth^tt^^^tiJALvn^rfJ^lu^  ^^*'^  ^^  "^^''^  ^^  '***  °'  "'^  ^  Imposed 

pears:    (2)    by   ln«.rting  after  '$4,200'  whe?e      ?^«:t^to    cor^n^tSn   ?^^^^  with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111  at  such 

It  first  appears  the  following:  '.  or  for  any      rendered  aftS^e^ember-li^ol^Ah.  Tl^^  ^o?*  r*"^"*'  ^^  ""^  provided  by  paragraph 

calendar  yVar  after  1958  U  leL  than  $4,800.'!      E^rof   pJr^SS^nt^^'/lnctuJfn^   r™^"  i^.°f  «"**  f**""""  ^'"  "  amended  by  the 

,3)    by  striking  out    $350'  and  Inserting  In      tTon^  pSfnU^l^uariranrgiven  tlJe'S  ^st^^'S  '^^'^^^"^  °'  ''"*' 

lieu  thereof  'MOO';   and   (4)   by  striking  out      the  number  of  wreentiureoolnfl  Mnri^in^  *.    ^^    ^^    ^*  amendments  made  by  sec- 

'and  $4,200  for  year,  after  'l9M,  by  and  In-      fractlZr^omtSIby  Xb  IS^riS  of  ISf  \T.?r^  shall    except  as  otherwise  provided 

aMTtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  '.  $4,200     tax  Imposed  with  r«pj^? to  waSs^ys^tSn  i  J  h„    *f  tH**""?"^;  ^  *'^^"^*  "  °'  ^^^ 

tot  years   after    1954   and   before   1959,  and      3101  atSuch  time  TxcSds  the  rfte  o^idS  f^    ^l^  °^  the  calendar  month  next  foUow- 

$4,800  for  years  after  1958.  by'.  by   paragraph    m    o'^^hiLt^^^  Ing    the    month    In    which    thU    Act    was 

"(f)   section     5(1)  (10)     It    such     Act     U      aLndeT by    the    Social    sJ^Uy    l^en^  ^m^n; ^f ''^V/^'f/^  °.^''' '^"^  ""P*^' ^ 

amended    by   striking   out    '44'.    '11'    '$350'       men ts  of  1956  '  security    Amend-  compensation  paid  after  the  month  of  such 

•$15  40'    '$36.66'.   '$27  50'.   and   '«14  66'  wher-  "(b)    Section     3202(a)     of     the     Railroad  mo'^m  of  ;n«tmem"'  "'''**'^  *''*'  """'' 

ever    they    appear    and    inserting    in    lieu      Retirement    Tax    Act    Is    amended    (1)     by  ^^""^  °'  *°«t™e°t- 

thereof    •49',    '12'.     '$400'.     •$16.95',    '$40.33*.      striking  out  'after  E>ecember  31.  1954'  wher-  "*'*«T  in — amendments  to  the  KAn.BOAi>  xrn- 
'•30.25'.  and  '$16.13'.  respectively.                           ever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  employment   insueance   act 

"Sic.  4.  All  pensions  under  aecUon  6  of     'after  the  month  in  which  thU  provision         "Sec.  301.   (a)   Section  1(1)   of  the  Rall- 

the    Railroad    Retirement   Act    of    1937.    all      was  amended  In  1969';    (2)    by  striking  out  road      Unemployment      Insurance      Act     Is 

Joint   and   survivor   annuities   and   survivor      •$350'  wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  In  the 

annulUes  deriving  from  Joint  and  survivor      Hcu  thereof  •»400^;   (3)  by  striking  out  'after  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

annuities    under    that   Act    awarded    before      1954' and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 'after  the  ':  Provided,  Tiojceucr.  That  In  computing  the 

the    month    next    following    the    month    of      month  In  which  this  provision  was  amended  compensation  paid  to  any  employee  no  part 

enactment  of  this  Act  all  widows'  and  wid-      in  1959'.  of  any  month's  compensation  li  racess  of 

owers-  Insiu-ance   annuities  which   began   to  '(O    Section  3211  of  the  Railroad  Retire-  •SOO  ^ot  any  month  before  July  1,  1954   or  In 

accrue   before   the   second   calendar  month     ment  Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  excess  of  $350  for  any  month  after  June  SO, 

next   following  the   month  of  such   enact-     •"Sec.  3211.  Rate  of  Tax  ^®^'  *"**  before  the  calendar  month  next 

ment.   and   which    In  accordance  with   the         "  m  addition  to  other  taxes  there  is  here-  'o»owing  the  month  In  which  this  Act  was 

proviso  m  section  5(a)  or  section  5(b)  of  the      by  Imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  emolovee  amended  in  1959.  or  In  excess  of  $400  for  any 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  afe  payable      representative  a  tax  equal  to—  month  after  the  month   In  which  thU  Act 

w."L*  .1™°".'!'  °'  *^*  Bpouse^s  annuity  to         "(i)  131^  percent  of  bo  much  of  the  com-  ^^  ^  amended,  shall  be  recognized'. 
Which  the  Widow  or  widower  was  entitled,      pensatlon  paid  to  such  emSwVepr^^Sl  "  '<'')   T^«  ^^  P™^  ot  section  l(k)  of 

^'11^"*%""'^^'^.""''"  .''''  ''^l!;°t''  ''•'^*-      "^«  f°r  »*^vlces  rendert?  bJ^Wm  £SJ  2e  ^*>«  ^'^'^  Unemployment  Insurancle  Act 

^^^..^  ""  •  '"  »~='^*^   by  10  per      month  In  which  this  provision  wa^  amendeJ  ^  amended  by  striking  out  "$400"  and  In- 

!?o         .     ,        .^  in  1959.  and  before  January  1.  1962    and  sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  '$500".' 

^?^^  ,   /  ,V    ^*   amendn^ents  made   by         ••  .(2,  14,^  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com-  "^^-  ^^^   <*>  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad 

section  1  (other  than  subsection  (b)  there-     pensatlon  paid  to  such  employee  repr^e^S-  ^Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 

f  I,-  K^  '"^V.*""  <K     *f**  '^>  °'  •*''"*"'  ^'      "ve  for  services  rendered  by  h!mSfterDl-  striking  out  the  language  between  '(1)'  and 

and  by  subsecUon  (b)  of  section  3  shall  be      cember  31    1961  *(")'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 

eflectlve  only  with  respect  to  annuities  (not  .,  '       „,  ..^  ,  ,     ^  lowing:    'for  each  day  of  unemployment  In 

Including  annuities  to  which  section  4  ap-     "  ^,u     J     .^TJ^  ^*^  ^°'  '^^^  calendar  excess  of  four  during  any  registration  oeriod 

plies)  accruing  for  months  after  the  month      "°°i^/  Provided.  That  the  rate  of  tax  Im-  and'.  ^  reglstraUon  period, 

of  enactment  of  this  Act.     The  amendment      P*^^  by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with  ..(U)    Section  2(a)    of  such  Act  is  further 

made  by  subsection  ,b)  of  section  1  and  by      "^^'P^ L     ,.*'°'^"^i'°''    ^^'^    '°'   »*'"^*^"  ameniefby  strJ^lng  out  columL  I  i^SS  n 

subsection  (c)  of  section  3  shall  be  effective      !*"'*«';«»  *""  December  31.  1984.  by  a  num-  ^^d  InseruL  InlieS  ther^f  torfoUowfr? 
With   respect   to  annuities  accruing  during      »»«'"   °'   percentage   points    (Including   frac-  "  "^^ung  m  ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng. 

the  calendar  year  1959  and  subsequent  cal-      ^*onal  points)   equal  at  any  given  time  to  'Column  I  Column  II 

endar  years.    The  amendment  made  by  sub-      ^^**^*  "^*  number  of  percentage  points  (In-  Total  Dally 

section    (a)    of  section  3  shall   be  effective      eluding  fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate  Compensation  Benefit  Rate 

only   with   respect   to   lump-sum   ppyments      °'  '^«  *"  Imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by  $600  to  $699.99 $4.  50 

(under  section  5(f)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Re-     '^c'lon  3^01  *t  such  time  exceeds  the  rate  700  to     999.99 5. 00 

tirement  Act  of  1937)  In  the  case  of  deaths      Provided  by  paragraph   (2)   of  such  section         1.000  to  1,293.99 8.50 

occurring  after  the  month  of  enactment  of      ^^°^  "  amended  by  Social  Security  Amend-  1.300  to  1,599.99 6.00 

this  Act.     The  amendmenta  made  by  aub-      ™«nu  of  1956.'  l.«00  to  1.899.99 6.60 

section    (f)    of  section  3  shall   be  effective  "(<1)   (D  Section  3221  of  the  Railroad  Re-  1.900  to  2.199.99 7.00 

only  with  respect  to  annultlaa  accruing  for     tirement  Tax  Act  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out        2.200  to  2,499.99 .      7.  60 

months  after  the  month  of  enactment  of      'In  addition  to'  and  all  that  follows  down         J.f^O  ^  M®?'£? *•  ^ 

this   Act  and   lump-sum  payments    (under     through '$350' the  flrat  time  It  appears,  and         ?'TXS  ?*  !'?r?*? ••*° 

erctlon  5(f)(1)   of  the  Railroad  Retirement      InaerUng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  f-lOO  to  3.499.99 S.OO 

Act  of  1937)  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring         "  '(•)  In  addition  to  other  Uxea,  there  is        2'??°  *°  3,999.99 $.60 

after  the  month  of  enactment  of  thU  Act     hereby  Impoaed  on  every  employer  an  exclae         ••"*'''  *^'*  o^"" 10.  20*. 

Section  4  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect     **«.  with  respect  to  having  Individuals  la         "(g)  The  provlao  in  auch  aectlon  3(a)   1« 

to  pensions  dua  in  calendar  months  after     bla  employ,  equal  to—  amended  by  striking  out  '50'  and  '$8.50'  and 

the   month   next   following   the   month   of         "'(1)  6^  percent  of  ao  much  of  the  com-  Inserting   In  Ueu  thereof   '60'   and   '$10.20', 

enactment  of  tlUa  Act  and  annuitlea  accru-     pensatlon  paid  by  auch  employer  for  aerv-  respectively. 
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"Sh.  t08.  (»)  8m«oo  a(e)  of  th*  lUUroMl 
Un*inpk>yi»init  Inanrano*  Act  ta  «bmii(I«(I  by 
■trtklng  out  tlM  period  at  th«  •nd  tbartoC 
•nd  InMrtlBff  In  Il«u  of  txich  period  a  oolon 
and  the  following:  'And  provided  ftu'ther, 
Th»t,  with  respect  to  an  employM  who  baa 
ten  or  more  yeera  of  eenrlce  m  defined  in 
•ectlon  1(f)  of  the  Rallroed  Retirement  Act 
of  1M7.  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave  work 
without  good  cauee  or  voluntarily  retire, 
and  who  had  current  rlghte  to  normal  bene- 
flte  for  days  of  unemployment  in  a  benefit 
year  but  haa  exhauated  suoh  rlghta.  the 
benefit  year  In  which  auch  rlghta  are  ex- 
hausted  shaU  be  deened  not  to  be  ended 
unUl  the  last  day  of  the  extended  benefit 
period  determined  under  the  following 
aohedule,  and  the  maximum  number  of  daya 
of.  and  amount  of  payment  for.  unemploy« 
ment  within  lueh  benefit  year  for  whleh 
beneflta  may  be  paid  to  the  employee  ahaU 
be  enlarged  to  include  all  oompenaabla  daya 
of  unemployment  within  auoh  extended 
benefit  period! 

The  extended  benefit 
period  ahall  begin 
on  the  firat  day  of 
unemployment  lol- 
lowtnf  the  day  on 
which  the  employee 
exhausted  hla  then 
eurrent  rlghta  to 
normal  beneflte  for 
daye  of  unemploy- 
ment  and  ihall  con* 
tlnue  for  aueceialve 
fourteen-day  perU 
ode  (each  of  which 
MTlod  ahaU  eoniu* 
tutt  ft  rtgUtratloQ 
period)  until  the 
"'If  tht  employtel  number  of  auoh 
"jfMt  or  MrvlM**  fo\irtMn-d«y  perU 
tolftl—  o4ta  tolftl*— 

10  and  Mm  than  16...    T    (but    not    more 

than  M  daya) 

11  ftB4  ovtr.MM.....  II 

but  BO  luoh  Mtoatftd  btntil  |^rlo4  khftll 
MUnd  btyontf  lh«  btglnnlni  of  th«  Uni 
nglilrftiton  pwted  In  •  btnefli  year  in 
whioh  tha  amployaa  la  again  qiialliUd  for 
banaflta  in  aeeoKlaAaa  wlih  aaotlon  I  of  thu 
Aol  on  ttaa  baala  of  aompenaaUen  earned 
tftar  tha  Aral  of  luoh  aueeaaalva  fuurtaaa- 
day  parieda  haa  begun,  ror  an  employee 
Who  haa  4aB  or  mora  yaari  of  aarvlea,  who 
did  not  voluntarily  taava  work  without  good 
eauaa  or  volunurlly  ratlra.  who  haa  (ourtaan 
or  mora  conaaouUva  daya  of  unemployment, 
and  who  la  not  a  "quaJIAad  amployN"  fur 
the  general  benefit  year  current  when  auoh 
unamploymant  eommanoM  but  la  or  becomta 
ft  "quaUflad  amployaa"  for  the  next  auooeed- 
ing  general  benefit  year,  auch  auccetdlng 
benefit  year  ahall,  In  hla  caae,  begin  on  the 
firat  day  of  the  month  In  which  auoh 
unemployment  commences.' 

"(b)  An  employee  who  haa  leaa  than  ten 
yeara  of  service  aa  defined  In  aectlon  1(f) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1837.  and 
Who  haa  after  June  30.  1987.  and  before  April 
1.  1M0,  exhausted  (within  the  meaning  pre- 
aerlbed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  by 
regulation)  hla  rlghU  to  unemployment  ben- 
efits, shall  be  paid  unemployment  benefita 
for  daya  of  unemployment,  not  exceeding 
aixty-flva.  whioh  occur  In  raglatratlon  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  June  10.  1858,  and 
before  July  1.  18S8,  and  which  would  not  be 
days  with  respeot  to  which  he  would  be  held 
enutled  otherwise  to  reoalva  unamploymant 
beneflta  under  tha  Railroad  Unamploymant 
Xnsuranoe  Act.  except  that  an  employee  who 
has  filed,  and  established,  a  first  claim  for 
beneftu  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  I8fia  may  not  thereaf  Ur 
asubllsh  a  claim  undar  thia  aubaectton,  and 
an  employe*  who  haa  registered  for.  and 
eatabllahed  a  ehUm  for  benefits  under  this 
aubaectlon  may  not  thereafUr  eetnbllah  a 


claim  under  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1958.  Except  to  the 
extent  incooalstent  with  thia  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Xnaurance  Act  ehall  be  applicable  in  the 
administration  of  thia  lubcectlon. 

"(0)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  requeet, 
shall  furnish  the  Board  information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Board  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  and  the  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1858. 

"SBC.  304.  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
strililng  out  '8400'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '8800*. 

"Sac.  Ml.  Section  4(a-2>  of  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Iniursnoe  Aet  Is  amended  by 
strililng  out  iubdlvlBlon  (iv).  and  by  striiting 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subdlvUlon 
(ill)  and  IneerUng  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

"Sec.  308.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Iniuranoe  Act  u  amended  (1) 
by  inserUng  nfter  'June  SO.  1954'  where  it 
first  appears  Uie  following:  '.  and  before  the 
calendar  month  next  rollowlng  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  was  smended  in  1880.  end  is 
not  in  exeeee  of  8400  lor  any  calendar  month 
paid  by  him  to  any  employee  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  was  so  amended';  (2)  by  InserUng 
after  June  30,  18S4'  whtre  It  appears  for  the 
second  tlm*  the  following:  •,  and  bafore  the 
calendar  month  next  following  the  month  in 
which  thii  Art  waa  amsndeo  in  1058,  and  to 
nut  more  than  8400  for  any  month  after  the 
month  in  whioh  this  Aet  was  so  amended", 
(8)  by  inserUng  after  'June  SO.  1884'  where  it 
appaars  (or  the  third  time  the  following; 
'.  and  befor*  tha  calendar  month  next  follow* 
Ing  tha  month  In  which  this  Act  waa 
amended  in  1888.  or  less  than  8400  if  suoh 
month  Is  after  the  month  in  whleh  thU  Act 
waa  ao  amandad'i  (4)  by  su-lklng  out  'Daoam- 
bar  II,  XHT  In  pftragraph  I  and  inaartlng  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  moiuh  In  which  this  A«t  waa 
amendad  in  IMS':  and  (8)  by  striking  out  the 
tabla  (anoebt  the  column  headinin)  in  su«h 
nnrngrnph  i  and  liiseruug  In  lieu  thertof  tha 
following: 

l>«rr«nl 

" 'MM.OOO.OOO  or  mora lu 

1400,000.000  or  mora  but  laaa  than 

8480,000,000    I 

1080,000,000  or  mora  but  laaa  than 

8400.000,000  1^ 

8300,000,000  or  mora  but  lass  than 

8880,000,000    g 

Less  than  8800,000,000 |%'. 

"Sac.  107.  Section  Kb)  of  tha  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Aet  Is  amended 
(1 )  by  striking  out  '8  per  centum'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '3%  per  centum';  and  (3) 
by  InserUng  before  the  period  at  tha  end  of 
the  first  sen  tones  the  following:  '.  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  In  which  thU  Act  waa  amended  in 
1850.  and  u  is  not  In  excess  of  8400  paid  to 
him  for  services  rendered  as  an  smpioyee 
representative  In  any  calendar  month  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  so  amended'. 

"Sic.  S08.  (a)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  10 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Xnaurance  Act 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  at  any 
time  that  the  balance  in  the  railroad  un- 
employment Jasurance  account  win  be  in- 
autaolent  to  pay  tha  benefits  and  refunda 
which  it  aaUmataa  are  due,  or  wUl  become 
due.  under  this  Act,  it  shall  requeet  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from 
the  Railroad  ReUrament  Account  to  the 
credit  of  tha  rallroftd  unamploymant  Insur- 
ance account  auoh  monaya  aa  tha  Board 
estimates  would  be  neceesary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  suoh  benefita  and  refunds,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  tnoh  transfsr.    When- 


ever the  Board  finds  that  the  balance  tn  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  aeoount, 
without  regard  to  the  amounta  tranaferred 
pursuant  to  the  next  preceding  sentenoe,  Is 
suiBclent  to  pay  such  t>eneflta  and  refunda. 
It  shall  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Trtaa- 
ury  to  retransfer  from  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment inaurance  account  to  the  credit 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  auch 
moneya  aa  in  its  Judgment  are  not  needed 
for  the  payment  of  auch  beneflta  and  re- 
funda. plua  intereet  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
centum  per  annum,  and  the  Secretary  ahall 
make  auch  rctranifer.  In  determining  the 
balance  In  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
eurance  account  as  of  September  SO  of  any 
year  pursuant  to  aecUon  8(a)  of  thia  Aet. 
any  moneys  tranaferred  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road tmemployment  insurance  account 
which  have  not  been  re  tranaferred  as  of  a\toh 
date  from  the  latter  aeoount  to  the  credit  of 
the  farmer,  phie  the  Intereet  accrued  thereon 
to  that  dnte.  ahall  be  disregarded.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  aec- 
tlon ahall  take  effect  on  the  dau  of  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act. 

"Sac.  800,  The  amendmenta  made  by  see- 
tlon  SOl(b)  ahall  be  efteeUvo  with  reapect 
to  days  In  registration  perloda  beginning 
after  June  SO.  1858.  The  amendmente  made 
by  secUona  303.  3C3(a),  and  308  ahall  be 
effecUve  with  respect  to  beneftu  accruing  in 

Cneral  benefit  years  which  begin  after  the 
nefit  year  ending  June  30.  18AI.  and  In 
exunded  beneflt  periods  which  begin  after 
December  SI,  1067  The  amendment  made 
by  section  304  shall  be  eteetlve  with  roapeet 
to  base  years  alter  tha  baae  yaar  ending  Da- 
eambar  31.  INI,  Tha  amandmenu  made  by 
elauaea  (4)  and  (8)  of  aertlon  S8d  and 
clause  ( I )  of  secUon  807  shall  be  aSecSlv*  aa 
of  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  muiuh  neat 
following  the  month  In  which  U)le  Aet  waa 
enacted,  and  ahall  apply  only  with  reepoel 
to  eompeuaatlun  pnid  for  aervires  rendered 
In  ealendar  months  after  tha  month  la  whlah 
tbla  Aat  waa  enacted,'* 

Tht  imondmrnt  wm  i«md  tn, 
Thf  SenAtt  bill  wb8  ordtrtd  to  b«  rosd 

A  third  tlmo,  wss  road  tht  third  tUM. 

and  paaaad, 
A  motion  to  rroonaidpr  and  a  similar 

Houso  blU.  U,lt  MiO.  wtrt  laid  on  th« 

tablo. 

EXTENSION  OP  RIMARXI 
Mr,   PHILBIN.     Mr,   Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  three  instancas  at  this  point 
In  the  Rccono. 

The  8PEAKIR.    Is  there  objeoUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maa- 
sachusettA? 
There  waa  no  objection. 


MODERN  ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS- 
NEW  FORMULA  NEEDED 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congreaa 
haa  constantly  recoBnlzed  the  fact  that 
modernized  hlshwaya  are  an  lndlspen> 
sable  part  of  our  great  natloiud  trans- 
portation system.  Time  and  time  again 
this  House  has  enacted  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  highway  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  basic  leglsUUon  adopted  which 
commits  the  Government  to  a  huge, 
long-term  highway  building  program 
wlU  bt  of  InealouUble  yalue  to  the  sev- 
tral  States  and  th«  Poderal  GovemmenI 
In  setting  up  many  modem  roads  that 
will  more  adequately  serve  growing  needs 
tov  speedy  highway  transportation. 
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In  recent  years,  there  has  bern  a  tre- 
mendoxiB  increase  in  the  number  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  traversing  our  hlRhways  and 
the  number  of  people  utilizing  this  mode 
of  transportation  for  travel,  recreational 
and  business  purposes. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Fallon,  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Hotise.  and  his  able  dis- 
tinguished committee,  has  given  pains- 
taking attention  to  highway  transporta- 
tion problems  and  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  results  of  their  diligent,  effective 
work. 

Admittedly  the  problem  of  reaching 
a  proper  formula  by  which  Federal  funds 
ore  allocated  Is  fraught  with  no  little 
complexity  and  dimoulty.  It  is  very  hard 
to  write  a  formula  that  will  precisely 
take  into  account  all  the  factors  Inci- 
dent to  the  construction  of  highways  by 
the  states  and  confer  absolutely  equi- 
table benefits  acroaa  the  board.  In  a  pro- 
gram of  thia  magnitude  there  la  bound 
to  be  some  omissions  and  ahortcomliwa. 

I  peraonally  thought  that  the  formula 
propoaod  In  the  Fallon  bill  would  have 
been  preferable  to  the  one  adopted.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  have  given  my  State  and 
region  more  •qultaUt  treatment.  In 
fact.  It  would  mean  perhapa  about  $500 
million  additional  in  the  10  yeara  fol- 
lowing 1959.  Since  the  ooat  of  State  high- 
ways wlU  b«  Increased  by  some  40  por- 
tent ovtr  the  original  tsUmatM  this 
figure  might  have  gone  over  1700  million 
additional  that  New  England  would  have 
roctlvMl  under  Uie  Pgllon  formula,  - 

I  do  not  want  to  buitlen  the  House 
with  further  atatlstios,  but  I  do  urge 
that  thg  oommltttt  may  continue  to 
give  attention  to  the  revision  of  Uie  for- 
mula under  which  Federal  highway  funds 
ait  granted.  Blnoe  some  140  billion  or 
more  will  be  spent  by  the  Government 
to  complete  our  InterstAtt  highway  sys* 
Urn,  It  Is  very  Important  in  my  opinion 
that,  insofar  as  it  can  possibly  bt  done, 
there  should  be  equitable  apportion- 
ments and  allocations  of  available  funds. 

Toward  this  objective.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  If  a  new  formula  could  be 
worked  out  and  adopted  by  the  Congress 
that  would  take  into  account  the  serious 
problems  of  hliihly  congested  areas  in 
connection  with  highway  construction. 

Any  formula  that  does  not  put  ade- 
quate emphasis  upon  this  factor  and 
carefully  weiRh  the  inevitable  high  and 
rising  costs  of  construction  In  urban 
areas,  land  taking  values  and  the  like, 
la  not  operating  ao  as  to  deal  equitably 
and  fairly  with  a  large  number  of  our 
populous  States— States  that  pay  huge 
tax  revenues  and  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  much  higher  share  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  the.v  reasons,  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  give  consideration  at  an  early 
date  to  the  revision  of  the  formula 
allocating  highway  funds,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that.  In  the  Interests  of 
Justice,  many  States  which  are  thickly 
populated  and  where  highway  construc- 
tion is  urgent,  may  be  given  considera- 
tion under  the  Federal  program. 


fl2d  that  the  very  able  committee  re- 
ported to  the  House  for  passage  the  bill 
providing  needed  help  for  airport  de- 
velopment throughout  the  Nation. 

American  aviation  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  past  decade  and 
Is  still  moving  forward  ot  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Much  has  been  dene  to  improve 
aviation  facilities  and  air  travel.  Almost 
unbelievable  Improvement  has  been 
madg  in  cutting  down  the  time  of  flights 
between  various  points  in  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  Jet  piopulslon  has  brought 
truly  revolutionary  changes  in  air  travel. 
It  is  now  posaible  to  have  luncheon  in 
Boston  and  dinner  in  Los  Angeles  and  in 
the  time  to  come  flying  time  will  be  un- 
doubtedly cut  still  further. 

In  the  light  of  these  tremendously 
noteworthy  and  vital  technical  develop- 
ments and  the  rapid  progress  that  has 
been  made,  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  every  measure  possible  be  taken  by 
the  CohRiess  to  support  new  and  better 
airports,  landing  facilities,  ufety  devices, 
flying  aids  and  other  aids  to  sir  navi- 
gation, travel,  and  trafBe,  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  very  generous  in  making 
outlays  for  these  purposes,  but  the  prog- 
ress being  made  and  the  very  alaable 
needs  that  are  developing  make  it  a 
matter  of  great  urgency  that  fui'ther 
support  and  assistance  be  rendered  in  the 
important  work  of  building  up  and  mod- 
ernising our  ali*port  network  so  that  we 
may  be  sure  It  Is  the  best  In  the  world, 
entirely  adequate  for  all  our  ntods  In  this 
rapidly  changing  ptrtod  of  txptnglon, 

From  the  beginning  of  my  service  in 
Congress,  I  have  been  deeply  devoted  to 
the  great  tMk  of  enoouraflng,  support- 
ing and  developing  elvlllgn  Aviation  and 
all  Its  components,  X  havt  boon  not  only 
interested,  but  actlvtly  engaged,  in  fos- 
tering by  sound  Oovtmmtnt  action  nav- 
igation aids,  safety  devleos  and  assiat- 
anof,  and  tht  gtntral  cause  of  building 
tht  aviation  industry  in  all  Its  ramifica- 
tions. 

It  affords  me  considerable  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  to  tupport  the  airport 
bill  and  to  stand  for  generous,  substan- 
tial Government  outlays  to  Insure  the 
proper  development  of  airport  and  re- 
lated facilities.  I  believe  that,  in  tht 
name  of  progress  as  well  as  prosperity 
and  national  secuilty,  the  Oovei-nment 
must  continue  to  render  efloctlve  assist- 
ance In  this  vital  area. 


BETTER  AIRPORTS  AND  FACILITIES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 

other  Members  of  the  Hounc.  I  was  iiratl- 


•PADRE  OF  THE  AMERICAS" 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
very  able  and  dlstlngulahed  spiritual 
leader,  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  for 
the  touching  and  most  impressive  piayer 
which  he  ofTered  before  the  House  on 
Pan  American  Day. 

Father  Thorning  haa  had  a  most  Illus- 
trious career  and  Is  an  outstanding  In- 
tellectual. He  stands  out  In  many  fields. 
Above  all,  he  shines  brilliantly  for  his 
magnlflcant  spiritual  seal,  piety  and  good 
worka.  Humble  and  aelf -effacing,  un- 
alterably devoted  to  personal  liberty,  he 
continues  day  by  day  to  make  tremen- 
dous contributions,  not  only  to  his  faith, 
but  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  development 
of  better  human  I'clntlons  between  all 


peoples   whatever   their   race,    color   or 
creed. 

Father  Thorning  has  been  especially 
noted  for  his  interest  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples,  and  he  has  won  the 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  afTectlon  of  the 
many  who  are  genuinely  concerned  with 
his  lofty  objectives.  Father  Thorning 
has  been  well  and  appropriately  named 
'The  Padre  of  the  Americas,"  and  his 
ceaseless  encouragement  and  effective 
promotion  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
and  friendly,  realistic  relations  with  our 
South  American  neighbors  has  been  of 
Inestimable  benefit  to  our  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  a  great  Inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  art  inttnt  upon  fostering  cordial, 
constructive  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south. 

In  the  press  of  great  world  questions 
which  are  testing  our  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution to  preserve  our  blessed.  American 
heritage,  we  must  all  recognise,  as  Father 
Thorning  does,  the  Invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  freedom  and  democracy  of  our 
beloved  neighbors  of  the  Americas.  Our 
esteem  and  love  for  them  is  great,  be- 
cause they  are  an  Integral,  and  vital  part 
of  our  Western  clvlllaatlon,  its  idtals  and 
aspirations. 

Wt  must  ever  nurture,  warmly  wel- 
come and  deeply  appreciate  their  loyalty, 
devotion  to  idtals  of  frttdom.  community 
of  spirit  and  wholthtarttd  oooptratlon 
in  tht  tasks  that  confront  us  in  this  gtn- 
eratlon  of  sustaining  our  security  and 
frttdom  against  tht  cynical  forets  of 
monolithic  oommuniam  ttrlvini  to  con- 
quer the  f  rtt  world. 

Fathtr  Thorning's  brilliant  Itadtrshlp 
tn  this  cauao  apUy  pointa  tht  way  by 
which,  in  tht  worda  of  hit  praytr,  "Wt 
may  grow  in  Thy  frltndahlp  and  in  our 
lovt  for  ont  anothtr."  and  join  hands 
to  ptrpttuatt  tht  idtala  of  tht  good- 
ntlghbor  policy,  and  bring  tvtn  olottr 
to  our  htartt  tht  frttdom-loving  and 
Ood-ftarlng  ptoplts  of  tht  Wttttrn 
Ktmiaphtrt  and  tht  Amtricaa. 

Wt  may  well  be  proud  and  grateful  for 
Father  Thorning's  work  In  we Idlm  into 
an  even  closer  urUon  under  the  father- 
hood of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
all  those  who  are  so  intimately  rtlattd  to 
us  In  prouwting  tht  world  against 
tyranny  and  preserving  the  priceless  lib- 
erties of  mankind. 


DAIRY  MARKETING  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Z  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  tht 

RCCORO, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  before  has  so  much  money 
been  spent  In  the  name  of  farm  programs 
with  so  little  benefit  to  farmers.  During 
the  first  e  fiscal  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration 830.3  billion  has  been  spent  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
compares  with  $5.9  billion  spent  during 
the  6  years  before  Secretary  Benson  took 
over. 

In  other  words.  Secretary  Benson  has 
spent  $5  for  every  $1  spent  by  his  prode- 
cesaor.^  during  tlic  snmc  amount  of  time. 
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And  what  have  we  to  show  for  this  snow- 
balling expenditure?  Nearly  19,000  em- 
ployees have  been  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  payroll  to  handle  a 
farm  program  that  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  grandma's  patchwork  quilt. 
And  under  this  program — if  it  can  be 
called  a  program — net  farm  Income  has 
fallen  from  $15.3  billion  In  1952  to  $13.3 
billion  in  1958. 

One  of  the  lowest  men  on  the  farm  in- 
come totem  pole  is  the  dairy  farmer. 
Since  1952  the  price  received  by  farmers 
for  butterfat  in  cream  has  dropped  from 
75  cents  a  pound  to  58  cents  a  pound. 
During  the  same  period  the  price  farmers 
got  for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
other  than  butter  slid  from  $3.87  per 
hundredweight  to  only  $3.12  per  hun- 
dredweight for  milk  averaging  3.75  but- 
terfat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  time  when  prices 
farmers  received  for  milk  and  butter 
have  dropped  by  almost  one- fourth,  the 
prices  farmers  have  to  pay  for  production 
goods  and  services  and  family  living 
items  have  gone  up  6  percent.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  devastating  cost-price 
squeeze  which  has  forced  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  out  of 
business. 

Yesterday,  my  Wisconsin  colleague. 
Congressman  Robert  Kastenmeier,  and 
I  introduced  in  the  House — and  Senator 
Hubert  Hximphrey  of  my  neighboring 
State  of  Minnesota  introduced  in  the 
Senate — the  proposed  Dairy  Marketing 
Act  of  1959  (H.R.  6750).  Instead  of 
picking  at  the  problem  piecemeal,  this 
bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  income  stabilization  and  improve- 
ment program  for  dairy  producers. 

This  program  would  enable  dairy 
farmers  to  assume  responsibility  for 
maintaining  a  sound  and  productive 
dairy  industry  which  would.  In  turn,  as- 
sure the  consumers  of  the  country  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing dairy  products.  A  self-regulating 
and  largely  self -financing  program,  it  is 
designed  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  present 
unfair  situation  under  which  dairy 
farmers  are  penalized  for  their  efBciency 
and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  program  of 
planned  scarcity,  it  is  a  program  of  reg- 
ulated abundance  set  up  to  benefit  both 
consumers  and  producers.  Regulated 
abundance  would  assure  consumers  an 
ample  supply  of  dairy  products  at  the 
fairest  possible  price.  Consumers  must 
remember  that  the  alternative  to  regu- 
lated abimdance  is  planned  scarcity. 

Regulated  abundance  is  also  the  farm- 
er's first  choice.  I  know  my  farmers, 
and  I  know  they  do  not  care  to  guaran- 
tee their  dairy  prices  and  income  by 
planned  starvation  of  their  city  friends 
and  neighbors.  Farmers  just  want  to 
make  a  decent  living,  and  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  some- 
body else. 

The  existing  dairy  support  program, 
which  provides  supports  at  little  more 
than  $3  per  hundredweight,  cost  the 
Government  $404  million  in  1956,  $230 
million  in  1957.  and  $245  million  in  1958. 
My  bill  would  support  dairy  producers' 
returns  at  $4  per  hundredweight.    Even 


under  adverse  economic  conditions,  this 
program  would  cut  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  better  than  half. 

My  dairy  marketing  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  for  mandatory  price  supports 
through  the  marketing  year  ending  in 
1964  for  milk  used  in  manufacturing 
dairy  products  and  for  butterfat.  This 
bill  also  aims  at  maintaining  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  dairy  farming  indus- 
try, promoting  the  orderly  marketing  of 
an  adequate  national  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  and  encouraging  the  in- 
creased domestic  consumption  of  dairy 
products  in  the  interest  of  national 
health  and  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  summary  of  the 
six  major  provisions  of  the  bill : 

First.  It  would  establish  the  support 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity  for  butter- 
fat and  manufacturing  milk  at  less  cost 
to  the  Government  than  the  existing  75 
percent  of  parity  program; 

Second.  It  would  set  up  a  system  of 
marketing  quotas  geared  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  market  price  without  a  pro- 
gram would  be  below  the  support  level 
under  conditions  of  full  employment: 

Third.  It  would  provide  price-support 
deficiency  pajonents  directly  to  pro- 
ducers to  make  up  for  the  extent  to  which 
market  prices  were  allowed  to  drop  be- 
low the  support  level,  and  it  would  set 
quotas  to  allow  full-employment  market 
supply  to  flow  into  the  market  even  if 
the  price  was  depressed  by  unemploy- 
ment above  the  level  of  3  percent  of  the 
labor  force; 

Fourth.  It  would  require  Government 
purchases  to  keep  the  market  price  of  the 
different  milk  products  in  reasonable 
balance  with  each  other; 

Fifth.  It  would  set  up  a  system  of 
marketing  quota  compliance  deposits  of 
between  25  and  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. These  deposits  would  be  col- 
lected on  all  sales  of  milk  but  would  be 
returned  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
producers  who  complied  with  their  quo- 
tas: and. 

Sixth.  It  would  give  milk  producers  a 
chance  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  this  program  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  the  complex 
problem  of  dairy  prices  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  worked  in  every  way  I  could  to  pre- 
serve for  dairy  farmers  the  programs 
they  have  and  to  discover  and  support 
workable  ways  of  bettering  those  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  dairymen,  con- 
sumers, and  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  consultations 
with  Senator  Humphrey  and  with  top 
experts  in  the  fields  of  dairying  and  eco- 
nomics. Its  provisions  have  been  check- 
ed and  rechecked  to  make  sure  they  are 
practical,  workable,  and  would  not  short- 
change anyone  along  the  line.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues,  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  plight  of  the  dairy- 
man, will  give  my  dairy  marketing  bill 
their  serious  consideration. 

Opponents  of  this  type  of  legislation 
have  been  saying  that  the  dairy  farmer 
does  not  want  marketing  quotas,  rtlo 
not  know  from  which  crystal  ball  they 
got  their  information.    The  dairy  f aim- 


ers of  this  country  have  never  had  the 
chance  to  say  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "maybe"  to 
a  quota  system. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  In  the  world 
to  foist  off  on  dairymen  a  program  they 
do  not  want.  But  I  say  let  the  dairy 
farmers  decide.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  dairymen  would  make  the  final 
decision,  for  the  program  could  not  go 
into  effect  until  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  milk  producers. 


LAW  DAY  U.S  A.— PROTECTING  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEIJ.br.     Mr.  Speaker.  May  1. 
1959,  has  been  proclaimed  as  Law  Day 
In  the  United  States.    This  is  a  fitting 
recognition  of  the  role  of  law  as  the 
binding  force  of  our  civilization.    In  the 
proclamation  the  President  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  observe  this  day 
not  only  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
but  also  by  reaffirmation  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  our  form  of  Government  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  law  in  their  lives.    A 
free  people  can  assure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  themselves  only  if  they  recog- 
nize that  the  rule  of  law  shall  be  su- 
preme and  that  all  men  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law.    This  Nation  was  con- 
ceived by  our  forefathers  as  a  Nation  of 
free  men  enjoying  ordered  liberty  under 
law.    The  supremacy  of  law  is  essential 
to   the   existence   of   the   Nation.    Ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  law  In 
the  dally  lives  of  our  citizens  is  a  source 
of  national  strength  which  contributes 
to  public  understanding  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  rule  of  law  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen.    By  directing  the  attenion  of  the 
world  to  the  liberty  under  law  which  we 
enjoy  and  to  the  accomplishments  of 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  we  would 
emphasize    the    contrast    between    our 
freedom   and   the   tyranny  which   en- 
slaves the  people  of  one -third  of  the 
world  today.    In  pasring  tribute  to  the 
rule  of  law  between  men.  we  will  con- 
tribute to  the  elevation  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  its  application  to  the  solution 
of  controversies  between  nations. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
May  the  first  be  chosen  for  this  Nation's 
rededication  to  Its  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  secured  by  law.  That  is  the  day 
the  Communists  celebrate  their  vic- 
tories and  boastfully  parade  the  armed 
might  by  which  they  intend  to  enslave 
the  world.  For  years  Communists  have 
held  the  spotlight  on  this  day,  with  Im- 
pressive parades  displaying  the  force 
they  have  marshalled  to  crush  the  right* 
of  men  and  nations.  On  every  May  day 
the  air  waves  are  filled  with  impassioned 
harangues  prophesying  the  eventual 
downfall  of  what  the  Communlsta 
scornfully  term  decadent  nations  who 
cherish  and  protect  the  values  of  in- 
dividual personality.  Year  after  year 
they  have  served  notice  of  what  is  in 
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store  for  mankind  If  their  system  of 
government  should  prevail. 

Law  Day  U.S.A.  affords  a  fitting  occa- 
sion to  emphasize  to  all  the  world  the 
fundamental  difference  between  that 
system  and  ours— between  the  mono- 
lithic state  In  which  the  individual 
counts  for  nothing  and  has  no  rights 
whatever  against  the  government,  and  a 
democracy  in  which  individuals  are  en- 
dowed with  certain  imalienable  rights, 
of  which  government  Itself  may  not  de- 
prive them.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  con- 
trast the  totalitarian  doctrine  that  the 
Individual  is  the  mere  pawn  of  the  state, 
with  our  sjrstem  whose  prime  objective 
is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  to  afford  each  the  chance  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  attributes  with  which  his  Crea- 
tor endowed  him.  It  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  underscore  the  difference  be- 
tween the  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right  and  the  concept  that  all  men  are 
equally  subject  to  the  law  and  that  no 
man.  however  powerful,  is  above  the  law. 

In  paying  tribute  on  that  day  to  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  the  concept  of 
Individual  freedom  under  law,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  these  ideals  are  as  pre- 
cious to  us  today  as  they  were  170  years 
ago.  By  reaffirming  our  determination 
to  preserve  them,  we  will  give  renewed 
assurance  that  ours  is  the  way  of  hope 
and  not  of  fear;  that  our  strength  will 
be  used  only  to  preserve  freedom,  not  to 
overthrow  it.  We  will  inspire  those  who 
have  never  known  what  it  means  to  live 
under  a  government  of  law  to  seek  the 
same  rights  for  themselves.  We  will  en- 
courage them  to  join  with  us  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  make  law  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  an  instrument  for 
achieving  an  enduring  peace. 

But  to  attain  these  larger  ends  we 
must  mark  this  day  by  something  more 
than  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  lofty 
ideals,  something  more  than  a  contrast 
between  one  philosophy  of  government 
and  another.  We  must  show  as  clearly 
as  we  can  what  our  Ideals  mean  as  ap- 
plied in  the  daily  lives  of  ordinary  men. 
We  must  make  clear  how  our  law  pro- 
tects every  man,  great  or  small,  and 
guarantees  that  no  man — not  even  one 
who  despises  our  Constitution— may  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Only  thus 
can  we  convince  others  that  the  rule  of 
law  in  a  democracy  is  in  truth  the  af- 
firmation of  the  God-given  dignity  of 
human  personality,  the  recognition  that 
government  is  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  people,  that  the  state 
exists  for  man.  not  man  for  the  state. 

We  must  also  convince  strangers  to 
our  way  of  life  that  ordered  liberty  under 
law  is  the  handmaiden  and  not  the  foe  of 
progress.  We  must  make  all  men  realize 
what  it  mesms  for  human  beings — the 
ordinary  folk  by  whose  labors  progress  is 
achieved,  to  be  released  from  the  fear 
of  the  police-state  methods— the  spy. 
the  informer,  the  knock  of  the  secret 
police  on  the  door,  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
pretended  trial,  or  the  firing  squad. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  in  little  more 
than  a  century  the  United  States  was 
transformed  from  a  small  Nation  of  13 
impoverished   colonies   to   that   of   the 


strongest  Nation  In  the  world.  We 
know,  and  we  should  try  to  make  other 
men  understand,  that  the  secret  of  this 
rapid  progress  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  energy  and  the  Imagination  of 
our  people  have  not  been  cramped  by  the 
fears  and  sense  of  insecurity  which  are 
ever  present  in  the  police  state.  If  all 
people  could  be  brought  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  release  of  energies 
that  follows  the  lifting  of  that  pall  of 
fear  the  day  would  soon  dawn  when  the 
supremacy  of  law  would  be  recognized 
throughout  the  world. 

But  It  is  not  merely  those  who  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  live  under  a 
rule  of  law  to  whom  the  message  of  Law 
Day  U.S.A.  should  be  addressed.  Our 
own  people  need  to  le  reminded  of  the 
meaning  of,  and  the  reasons  for,  the 
supremacy  of  law  as  confliined  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution. 
History  has  proved  that  there  are  some 
lessons  that  have  to  be  taught  over  and 
over  again  to  each  generation.  The  cor- 
rupting influence  of  unrestrained  power, 
even  in  the  hands  of  good  people,  the 
truth  that  justice  is  indivisible,  that  it 
cannot  long  be  enjoyed  by  the  best  and 
most  law-abiding  of  our  citizens  if  it  is 
denied  to  the  meanest  offender,  are  chief 
among  the  lessons  that  each  generation 
must  learn  anew. 

It  is  the  procedural  safeguards  im- 
posed by  law  rather  than  its  substantive 
guarantees  that  stand  in  greatest  need 
of  exposition  and  defense  to  our  own 
citizenry.  Americans  are  a  freedom-lov- 
ing, law-abiding  people.  They  have  in- 
herited an  innate  sense  of  justice.  They 
instinctively  resent  injustice  when  they 
are  made  aware  that  it  is  being  per- 
petrated. There  is  little  need  to  elabo- 
rate to  them  the  imi>ortance  of  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  and  se- 
curity from  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life, 
liberty  or  property.  But  to  those  who 
have  never  been  arrested  or  tried  on  a 
criminal  indictment,  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  procedural  guarantees  of  the  con- 
stitution are  not  always  so  clearly  ap- 
parent. 

Many  of  the  people  who  came  to  this 
continent  in  colonial  times,  like  many  of 
those  who  have  come  in  our  own  day, 
were  refugees  from  political  and  re- 
ligious persecution  in  the  Old  World. 
They  knew  all  too  well  the  methods 
used  by  bigots  and  tyrants  to  crush  the 
bodies  and  spirits  of  those  who  asked 
only  the  liberty  to  think  and  to  worship 
as  they  pleased.  They  knew  from  bitter 
experience  the  dangers  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rest, of  unlawful  searches  and  seizures, 
of  confessions  extorted  by  torture,  of 
mock  trials  before  judges  who  were  but 
lackeys  of  the  ruling  power.  They  knew, 
too,  the  terrible  cost,  in  blood  and  toil, 
of  winning  the  right  to  live  their  lives 
under  a  rule  of  law.  To  them  the  guar- 
antees of  the  right  to  a  trial  by  a  jury 
of  one's  peers,  the  right  to  confront  one's 
accusers,  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
to  have  compulsory  process  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  one's 
favor,  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation, security  against  imreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  the  assurance 
that  no  man  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeop- 


ardy for  the  same  offense,  and  that  no 
one  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  an  in- 
famous crime  except  upon  presentation 
by  a  grand  Jury,  were  much  more  than 
expressions  of  abstract  theory.  These 
were  the  most  practicable  safeguards  ex- 
perience had  devised  to  prevent  repe- 
tition of  specific  abuses  our  forefathers 
had  suffered. 

Foremost  among  the  grievances  set  out 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
the  acts  of  the  King  in  depriving  the 
colonists  of  trial  by  Jury  in  many  cases, 
and  in  making  judges  subservient  to  his 
will  by  controlling  their  tenure  and 
emoluments. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  men 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  sought  to  assure,  as  far 
as  words  in  a  written  compact  can,  that 
there  would  be  no  repetition  of  these 
evil  practices  under  the  new  government. 
Not  one.  but  three  different  sections  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
confirm  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Arti- 
cle m.  section  2.  of  the  original  Con- 
stituti(m  stipulated  with  urunistakable 
clarity  that  "the  trial  of  all  crimes  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  jury."  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  this  guarantee  was  repeated  and 
elaborated  in  the  sixth  amendment.  "In 
all  criminal  prosecutions,"  it  reads,  "the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed."  By  the 
seventh  amendment  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  was  preserved  In  suits  at  common 
law.  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  $20. 

Although  many  of  our  most  cherished 
rights  were  first  vindicated  by  coura- 
geous juries  who  defied  the  commands  of 
Judges,  our  forefathers  knew  that  the 
supremacy  of  law  could  never  be  made 
a  complete  reality  unless  the  courts  that 
administered  it  were  upright  and  inde- 
pendent. To  assure  this  Independence 
in  the  Federal  judiciary,  they  provided 
in  article  III,  section  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  Federal  judges  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

These  and  all  the  other  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  were  the  result  of  ma- 
ture consideration  by  men  who  loved  lib- 
erty and  feared  power,  who  knew  that 
no  matter  how  strong  the  constitutional 
affirmation  of  substantive  rights,  they 
would  avail  little  unless  suitable  institu- 
tions were  provided  and  clothed  with 
ample  power  to  see  that  these  mandates 
were  respected. 

One  himdred  and  seventy  years  of 
testing  have  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
these  provisions.  Nevertheless,  both  of 
these  venerated  institutions — trial  by 
jury  and  the  independent  Federal  judi- 
ciary— ^have  come  under  attack  from 
many  quarters  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  most  vocal  criticism  has  come  from 
persons  who  seem  to  have  little  accurate 
knowledge  about  the  functioning  of 
either.  Almost  without  exception  their 
detractors  have  forgotten  their  history 
and  apparently  have  no  ccHnprehension 
of  the  dangers  which  would  attend  any 
alternative    methods    of    bringing    the 
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power  of  the   State   to   bear  on   Indi- 
viduals. 

Reliance  upon  trial  by  Jury  for  pro- 
tection against  oppressive  or  over-zeal- 
ous prosecutors  is  so  rooted  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  people  that  there  is  little 
danger  that  it  could  be  overthrown  by 
direct  assault.  Prom  time  Immemorial, 
the  plain  people  have  regarded  it  as  the 
bulwark  of  their  liberties. 

Out  of  centuries  of  trial  and  error  the 
Jury  system  was  developed  as  the  best 
possible  Instrument  for  harnessing  the 
intuitive  good  sense  and  spirit  of  fair 
play  of  the  ordinary  men  and  women  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  an 
ideal  arrangement  for  keepmg  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law  in  harmony  with 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  (>eople 
whom  law  is  intended  to  serve.  Long 
experience  confirms  the  conviction  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  assurance  of 
justice  than  the  judgment  of  12  honest 
members  of  the  community.  To  be  sure, 
juries  are  not  infallible,  but  12  men  are 
less  likely  to  err  in  weighing  evidence 
than  one.  F^arthermore.  when  juries 
err.  it  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of 
mercy  than  of  vengeance. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of      ill-advised       attacks       on       juries 
and      the      disparagement      of      their 
role  in  the  administration  of  justice  is 
to  make  it  seem   unimportant  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
render  this  service  to  the  community. 
If  they  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  they  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  seek  excuses  for  evading  this 
duty.     This  unfortunate  trend  can  be 
observed  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  today,  especially  in  larger  com- 
munities.    There  is  no  more  important 
and  honorable  service  a  civilian  can  per- 
form for  his  fellow  men  than  by  partici- 
pating as  a  juror  in  the  administration 
of    justice.    And  there    is    no    better 
school  for  citizen  education  than  the 
jury.     There  men  learn  by  applying  it 
just  what  the  law  means  in  actual  op- 
eration as  it  affects  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  their  neighbors.    Any  belittling 
of  this  service,  which  discourages  men 
from  undertaking  it.  is  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  that  supremacy  of  law  to  which 
we  are  dedicated. 

In  recent  years  our  courts,  especially 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
have  also  become  the  object  of  increas- 
ingly bitter  attacks  as  a  result  of  their 
faithful  adherence  both  to  the  letter  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If 
James  Madison  or  Thomas  Jefferson 
could  return  to  earth  today,  he  would 
be  amazed  almost  beyond  belief  to  dis- 
cover that  the  decisions  which  have 
evoked  the  sharpest  criticism  have  been 
those  which  gave  substance  to  the  right 
of  individuals  to  a  fair  trial.  I  cite  in 
particular  two  cases  which  have  occa- 
sioned criticism  as  widespread  as  it  has 
been  unjust:  Jencks  v.  United  States,  353 
U.S.  657.  and  Mallory  v.  United  States. 
354  U.S.  449.  both  decided  less  than  2 
years  ago. 

The  decision  In  the  Jencks  case  has 
been  so  widely  misinterpreted  that  it  be- 
hooves us  to  look  closely  at  its  facts  and 
to  analyze  the  point  actually  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 


There,  as  you  will  remember.  Jencks. 
as  president  of  a  local  union  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers,  had  filed  a  non- 
Communist  afSdavit  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  pursuant  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  was  indicted  on 
charges  that  he  had  sworn  falsely  in 
that  affidavit  that  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of.  or  affiliated  with,  the  Communist 
Party.  The  principal  witnesses  against 
him  were  one  J.  W.  Ford  and  Harvey 
Matusow.  Both  Ford  and  Matusow  were 
Communist  Party  members  paid  by  the 
FBI  to  report  on  Communist  Party  ac- 
tivities in  which  they  participated. 
They  made  such  reports  about  activities 
in  which  Jencks  allegedly  took  part,  and 
testified  at  the  trial  about  those  activi- 
ties. 

Ford  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  New  Mexico  from  1946  to  Sep- 
tember 1950.  and  from  1948  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board  and  a  party  se- 
curity officer.  He  testified  that  Jencks 
was  also  a  party  and  State  board  mem- 
ber. He  related  in  detail  the  occur- 
rences at  five  closed  party  meetings 
which  he  said  Jencks  attended  In  1948 
and  1949. 

Matusow  swore  that  In  July  or  August 
1950  he  spent  a  10-day  vacation  on  a 
ranch  in  New  Mexico  with  Jencks  and 
others.  He  testified  to  a  numljer  of  con- 
versations with  Jencks  there.  In  one  of 
these  conversations,  according  to  Matu- 
sow's  testimony,  Jencks  told  him  of  a 
program  he  was  developing  with  leaders 
of  the  Mexican  Miners  Union  to  negoti- 
ate simultaneous  expiration  dates  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  to  further 
a  joint  action  of  Mexican  and  American 
workers  to  cut  oif  production  and  slow 
down  the  Korean  war  effort.  Matusow 
also  testified  that  when  he  told  Jencks 
he  had  joined  the  Mexican-American 
Association.  Jencks  told  him  that  was 
proper  Communist  work  because  the 
association  was  a  key  organization,  con- 
trolled by  the  party,  for  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  New  Mexico,  and  that  he. 
Jencks,  was  active  in  the  association  in 
the  Silver  City  area. 

Both  Ford  and  Matusow  testified  that 
they  had  submitted  oral  and  written  re- 
ports to  the  FBI  concerning  the  meet- 
ings Jencks  was  said  to  have  attended, 
and  to  conversations  had  with  him. 
After  their  testimony.  Jencks  moved  for 
an  order  directing  an  inspection  of  the 
reports  these  witnesses  had  made  to  the 
FBI  concerning  the  matters  about  which 
they  had  testified.  The  Government 
opposed  these  motions  on  the  ground 
that  a  preliminary  foundation  had  not 
been  laid  showing  inconsistency  between 
the  contents  of  the  reports  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Ford  and  Matusow.  The  trial 
court  denied  the  motions.  Jencks  was 
convicted  and  his  conviction  was  af- 
firmed by  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  deci- 
sion, thus  halting  a  dangerous  and  in- 
defensible curtailment  of  individual 
rights.  It  held  that  Jencks  was  entitled 
to  inspect  these  reports  to  determine 
whether  to  use  them  in  his  own  defense. 
The  Court  further  held  that  when  the 
CSovernment  thinks  that  disclosure  of 
such  reports  would  be  contrary  to  the 


public  interest  it  must  dismiss  the  pros- 
ecution :  that  In  criminal  cases  the  Gov- 
ernment can  invoke  its  evidentiary  priv- 
ileges only  at  the  price  of  letting  the 
defendant  go  free. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  this  decision  does  not  give  any  gen- 
eral right  to  demand  access  to  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  applies  only  to  very  limited 
classes  of  documents — reports  made  by 
persons  whom  the  Government  calls  as 
witnesses  to  testify  against  the  accused. 
If  the  Government  does  not  call  such 
persons  as  witnesses,  this  case  does  not 
apply. 

Even  if  these  two  witnesses  had  been 
men  of  unimpeachable  mtegrity.  this  de- 
cision would  have  been  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  trial  to  the  accused.  Inac-  i 
curacy  of  observation  and  the  treachery 
of  the  human  memory  makes  for  a  seri- 
ous danger  of  error  in  the  testimony  of 
the  most  honest  witness.  To  combat 
this  possibility  the  accused  must  be  af- 
forded the  fullest  opportunity  to  impeach 
this  testimony  by  every  available  means. 
No  method  of  Impeachment  Is  more 
persuasive  than  a  comparison  of  state- 
ments or  reports  made  at  the  time  of  an 
alleged  occurrence,  and  those  made  at 
a  trial  months  or  years  later.  That  the 
reports  Jencks  sought  to  examine  were 
potentially  of  great  value  to  his  defense 
could  not  have  been  denied. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  witnesses  on 
whose  testimony  Jencks  was  convicted 
was  the  notorious  Harvey  Matusow 
greatly  aggravated  the  imfalmess  of 
withholding  the  requested  reports. 
Matusow  was  the  informer  who  recanted 
much  of  the  testimony  he  had  given  in 
several  prosecutions  of  alleged  Com- 
munists. Indeed,  he  recanted  as  de- 
liberately false  the  testimony  he  had 
given  at  Jencks'  trial.  On  the  basis  of 
this  recantation.  Jencks  had  moved  for 
a  new  trial  while  his  appeal  was  pending 
but  the  district  court  had  denied  the 
motion. 

This  Matusow  episode  Is  one  of  the 
sorriest  chapters  in  the  history  of  law 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  a  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent judiciary  to  temper  the  zeal  of 
prosecuting  officers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Jencks  was  innocent  or  guilty 
of  the  charges  made  against  him.  But 
who  of  us  could  feel  secure  if  on  the 
basis  of  senseless  fabrications  by  such  an 
unstable  character,  we  could  be  Indicted 
and  tried  without  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  probe,  and  to  reveal,  the  consistency 
or  inconsistency  of  everything  such  a 
witness  had  said  or  done  which  had  any 
bearing  on  his  charges.  I  am  confident 
that  on  sober  second  thought,  our  peo- 
ple will  overwhelmingly  approve  of,  and 
be  grateful  for,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  this  case.  I  am  equally 
confident  that  when  they  do  fully  grasp 
its  import  they  will  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  which  Congress  enacted 
in  ill-advised  haste,  to  restrict  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  which  it  an- 
nounced. 

The  Mallory  decision  has  also  been 
much  misunderstood.  Mallory  was  a 
19-year-old  lad  of  limited  intelligence 
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who  had  been  convicted  of  rape  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  decisive  evidence  offered 
against  him  at  the  trial  was  his  own  con- 
fession. He  had  been  arrested  early  in 
the  afternoon.  E>espite  the  fact  that 
there  were  numerous  committing  ofiBcers 
in  the  vicinity,  he  was  not  taken  before 
any  of  them  until  the  next  morning. 
While  detained  at  police  headquarters, 
he  was  questioned  intensively  by  police 
officers  and  given  a  lie-detector  test. 
About  9:30  in  the  evening  he  confessed. 
During  all  the  previous  interrogating 
he  was  not  advised  of  his  right  to  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  nor  of  his  right  to 
have  counsel.  Neither  was  he  informed 
that  he  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
questions  or  to  take  a  lie-detector  test. 
He  was  not  warned  that  any  statement 
which  he  made  might  be  used  against 
him.  The  Supreme  Court  set  aside  this 
conviction,  holding  that  It  violates  the 
rule  which  requires  arresting  officers  to 
take  a  person  who  has  been  arrested  be- 
fore the  nearest  available  committing 
officer  without  unnecessary  delay. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this 
Mallory  decision  was  handed  down  by  a 
unanimous  Court.  From  a  tribunal 
which  is  sharply  divided  on  so  many  is- 
sues, this  high  degree  of  agreement  is  it- 
self a  strong  testimonial  to  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  reached.  But,  in 
truth,  the  decisions  In  both  cases  are  so 
intrinsically  sound  that  they  need  no 
such  tokens  to  vouch  their  worth.  Both 
simply  accorded  to  persons  on  trial  for 
their  life  or  liberty  elementary  protec- 
tion against  overreaching  prosecutors. 
They  simply  assured  these  accused  of 
rights  you  or  I  would  want  for  ourselves 
if  we  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
charged  with  crime.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  justice  in  permitting  the  Govern- 
ment to  withhold  from  a  defendant  in- 
formation in  its  possession  which  he 
must  liave  to  be  able  effectively  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  it  calls  against 
him.  Certamiy  it  smacks  of  the  police 
state  to  allow  arresting  officers  to  keep 
a  suspect  in  custody  for  hours  without 
taking  him  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate, and  to  question  him  relentlessly 
without  advising  him  of  his  right  to  re- 
main silent,  or  warning  him  that  what 
he  says  may  be  used  against  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  legal 
system  that  it  rests  on  the  concept  that 
it  is  better  to  let  99  guilty  men  go  free 

than  to  subject  1  innocent  man  to  un- 
just punishment.  Neither  the  Jencks 
nor  the  Mallory  decision  can  be  ex- 
pected to  let  any  significant  niunber  of 
guilty  men  go  free.  At  worst  they  may 
in  exceptional  circumstances  frustrate 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  guilty 
man.  But  In  the  ordinary  case  they  will 
simply  require  police  olficers  and  prose- 
cutors to  be  more  resourceful  and  alert 
in  gathering  and  presenting  evidence. 
The  long-nm  consequences  of  these  de- 
cisions will  be  not  only  greater  protec- 
tion for  innocent  persons  who  are 
accused  of  crime  but  also  for  the  com- 
munity itself.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  when,  by  allowing  police 
officers  and  prosecutors  to  take  the  easy 
way.  an  Innocent  man  is  convicted,  the 
guilty  person,  the  one  who  actually  cwn- 
mitted  the  offense,  remains  at  large  to 


continue  his  depredations   against  so- 
ciety.   The   self-interest   of   the   com- 
munity as  well  as  the  demands  of  justice 
are  best  served  when  the  courts  insist 
upon  the  most  rigorous  adherence  to  the 
requirement  of  fair  and  impartial  trials. 
The   very   fact  that  cases  like  these 
should    arise    and    be    carried    to    the 
Supreme  Court  reminds  us  that  oppres- 
sion is  not  a  foe  that  can  be  forever 
vanquished  and  laid  to  rest.    It  is  a 
warning  that  we  must  not  be  lulled  into 
complacency   by  any   easy   assumption 
that  "it  can't  happen  here";  that  we.  or 
some  of  us,  are  favorites  of  a  gracious 
providence  which  will  protect  us  from 
our  ou-n  folly  in  spite  of  our  indifference 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  are  the  first 
victims  of  encroachmg  tyramiy.     Wise 
men  have  warned  us  again  and  again 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  liberty  is 
not  that  It  shall  be  wrested  from  us  in 
a  frontal  assault  by  an  avowed  foe,  but 
rather  that  it  will  be  nibbled  away  by 
almost  Imperceptible  degrees.    The  first 
inroads  are  usually  made  by  good  men 
who  sincerely  believe  that  they  can  more 
efficiently  promote  other  lesser  objec- 
tives they  deem  desirable  if  they  are 
allowed   to   commit  a   few  small   tres- 
passes on  personal  liberty.    But  if  his- 
tory teaches  anything  it  is  that  powers 
thus  acquired  by  well-meaning  men  will 
sooner  or  later  fall  mto  the  hands  of 
evildoers.     These   men    will    use    these 
powers,  not  for  the  good  of  the  people 
but  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  own 
authority,  tmtll  they  are  so  firmly  en- 
trenched  that   they  can   be   dislodged 
only  by  another  long  and  costly  struggle. 
The  only  defense   against  such   en- 
croachments is  the  unsleeping  vigilance 
of   a   liberty-loving   people.    The   men 
who  founded  our  Govermnent  knew  that 
there  is   no  final   victory   in   the  war 
against  oppression;  that  it  is  a  struggle 
which  must  be  waged  anew  by  each  gen- 
eration.   But  by  the  clear  and  unam- 
biguous mandates  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
they  prepared  for  us  entrenched  posi- 
tions from  which  to  repel  assaults  on  our 
liberties.     It  is  a  far  easier  task  for  us 
to  hold  ground  already  won  than  it  was 
for  our  forefathers  to  gain  it.    Par  easier 
also  than  it  would  be  to  regain  It  if  we 
allowed  it  to  be  captured  by  foes  of  free- 
dom and  justice.     We  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries  of    this    heritage    of    the   su- 
premacy of  law  are  trustees  of  a  sacred 
trust.     We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to 
preserve  intact  the  legacy  of  freedom 
which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us  and 
to  pass  it  on  undimmished  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

This  obligation  rests  with  special  force 
ur>on  those  of  us  who  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  sit  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  unlike  the  Contitution  itself,  was 
not  formulated  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  It  was  initiated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  lead- 
ership of  James  Madison,  then  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Virginia.  To  be  sure,  this 
House  did  not  originate  the  concepts 
embodied  in  the  first  10  amendments. 
They  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  whole 
experience  of  our  people.  But  whenever 
we  are  tempted  to  express  impatience 
with  the  application  of  these  principles 


in  particular  cases,  let  us  recall  that  it 
was  through  the  medium  of  amendments 
proposed  In  this  House  that  the  great 
giiarantees  which,  in  sum.  assure  the  su- 
premacy of  law  in  this  country  were  in- 
corporated in  our  great  charter. 

To  those  of  us  in  whom  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  confided  the  au- 
thority to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  give  effect  to  our  Constitution, 
Law  Day-U.S.A.  is  a  reminder  of  our 
affirmative  duty  to  play  an  active  part 
in  preserving  the  ideal  of  liberty  under 
law.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  oath  each 
of  us  took  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  not  one  part  or  most 
parts,  but  every  article  and  section  of 
that  venerable  document.  This  means 
that  each  of  us  has  an  inescapable,  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  make  sure  that 
every  bill  we  sponsor,  every  measure  we 
vote  for.  Is  consistent  not  only  with  the 
letter  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  means  that  our  every 
utterance,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  or 
elsewhere,  should  be  in  harmony  with 
that  spirit.  We  must  be  vigilant  that  no 
word  of  ours,  anywhere  or  at  any  time, 
shall  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
scoff  at  the  rights  and  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

This  responsibility  to  uphold  the  rule 
of  law  cannot  be  shifted  or  evaded.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  if  we  pass  a  law 
which  will  deprive  any  person  of  his 
rights  the  courts  will  declare  it  uncon- 
stitutional. No  doubt  they  will,  but 
much  mischief  may  ensue  before  the 
courts  have  an  opportunity  to  set  the 
matter  to  rights.  Moreover,  it  is  unfair 
to  the  courts  to  expect  them  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  su- 
premacy of  law.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  times  of  tension,  when  popular  feel- 
ing nms  high  and  emotions  blur  the 
peoples'  imderstanding  of  decisions 
which  protect  their  rights.  In  times 
such  as  these  we  should  be  in  the  front 
ranks,  sharing  with  the  coiirts  the  task 
of  repealing  onslaughts  against  our 
rights  and  liberties.  We  should  not  only 
be  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  de- 
cisions, however  unpopular,  which  give 
reality  to  the  ideal  of  equal  justice  under 
law.  We  should  also  be  diligent  to  adopt 
any  legislation  whictumay  be  needlul 
In  promoting  the  same  great  ends  the 
courts  seek  to  serve  by  their  decisions. 

Only  thus  can  we  keep  faith  with  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  Only  thus  can 
we  fulfill  the  glorious  mission  we  ac- 
cepted when  we  became  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


HON.  JAMES  Q.  POLK 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  much  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  James  Q.  Polk. 

Jim  was  a  modest  man  and  a  friendly 
one.    He  had  a  rare  courage  and  high 
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principles  and  was  both  loyal  and  oon- 
scientious.  His  kindness,  his  courtesy, 
and  devotion  to  duty  made  him  loved 
and  respected  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  these  qualities  which  many  strive  for 
but  few  i>06sess. 

I  have  considered  him  a  very  dear 
friend  ever  since  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  back  In  1949  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Jim  Polk,  and  extend  to 
his  widow  and  family  my  deepest  ssrm- 
pathy. 

CORN    TASSEIi    AS    OUR    NATIONAL. 
FLOWER 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  woukl  like  to  Include  a  poetry 
composlticMi  of  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Rosinos. 
215  Lincoln  Street.  Edwardsville,  111,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Mrs.  Rosinos  was  Inspired  by  her  in- 
terest In  the  movement  to  adopt  the 
com  tassel  as  the  official  flower  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  following 
poem  entitled  "Oolden  Fingers"  she  ex- 
presses "a  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  the  com  and  its  additional 
virtue  of  providing  food  for  man": 
Oolden    FiNcnis 

Oolden  fingers  tipped  with  sliver. 

Hand  uplifted  to  an  azure  aky. 

Raising  Its  emerald  tower 

J»  the  Prairie  corn. 

Borne  from  the  Mrth'i  soft  bed  of  brown. 

"Malce"  by  the  copper-tinted 

Aborigines  called. 

Under  the  sun's  torrid  raya 

It  thrive*. 

And  from  the  rain's  glistening  fountain 

Does  It  drink. 

In  farflung  fields  across 

The  Prairie  State 

It  grows,  blossoms,  and 

In  russet,  golden  ears 

Olves  forth  Its  nutrient 

Present  to  mankind. 

No  beauty  here? 

Ah  I  Mark  the  slender  spearlike 

Oreen  of  Its  scion's  venturous  blade. 

Mark  the  stralghtness  of  Its  stalk 

As  It  reaches  to  the  sky. 

Mark  the  blades  to  many 

Graceful,  bending  arches  grown. 

Then  the  golden-silver  hand 

Lets  fall  Its  spM:k  of 

Fertilizing  power. 

Til  the  moist,  chartreuse  allk 

Receives  its  gladsome  guest  and 

Sucks  It  to  Its  hidden  heart. 

Sun.  rain,  humid  heat  perform  their  tasks 

Until    the   autumn    renders   up    the   golden 

grain 
To  give  to  man  its  bounteoxis  treastire 
Of  healthful,  luscious  sustenance. 
Pit  for  any  royal  store. 
That  rose,  violet,  columbine. 
Pansy,  too. 
All  have  their  beauty 
None  can  forsay. 

A  beauty  to  delight  the  eye  alon*. 
Golden  maize,  the  Indiana'  gUt, 
Has  more  than  thU  to  give 
A  native  brave  for  its  symbolic  arms. 


It  has  not  only  beauty  for  the  eyv. 

But  strength  for  body.  too. 

Take  this  great  gift  from 

The  Prairie  State 

And  let  it  be  the  floral  emblem  of  our  land 

To  echo  to  the  peoples  everywhere 

The  beauty  and  strength 

Which  is  America  I 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  AIRPORT  ACT 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  Insist  on  the  House  amendments. 

and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Harais,  Wuxiaxs, 
Mack  of  Illinois,  Robibts.  Bennktt  of 
Michigan,  SPRiNCEa.  and  Bush. 


FIDEL  CASTRO'S  THIRD  ORDEAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Portkh]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pldel 
Castro  has  successfully  undeigone  two 
ordeals.  Now  he  faces  a  third.  He  led 
his  scant  forces  to  victory  over  Batista 
and  his  hoodlums.  That  was  his  first 
ordeal.  Then,  as  his  second  ordeal,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  faced  the 
best  interrogators  in  the  land  and  con- 
vinced them  of  his  good  faith,  and  his 
determination  an  the  side  of  democracy. 

His  third  ordeal  requires  the  same  high 
degree  of  bravery,  intelligence  and  pa- 
tience. This  Is  the  ordeal  of  high  public 
office.  Like  a  character  out  of  John 
Bunyan.  Fidel  Castro  strides  from  one 
fearsome  test  to  another.  He  has  won 
control  of  Cuba.  He  has  convinced  fair- 
minded  persons  that  his  motives  are 
good. 

Now  the  question  is,  can  he  govern? 
Can  Fidel  Castro  guide  Cuba  through  a 
period  of  transition  to  free  elections? 

The  task  facing  him  is  formidable. 

TBUCSMaOTTS   FKOBLXMS   TO    OVXXCOlfB 

Consider  the  tremendous  problems: 
New.  predominantly  untrained  and  In- 
experienced government  leaders  and  em- 
ployees; a  huge  debt  resulting  from  Ba- 
tista's follies  and  embezzlements;  the 
strong  wish  for  social  and  economic 
changes,  particularly  toward  better  edu- 
cational and  economic  conditions  for  the 
people;  and.  In  the  middle,  with  money 
and  know-how,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disorganization  and  ferment,  the  Com- 
munists and  their  dupes. 

CUBANS  oxsnz  ROjrxBT  oovtmjnnan 
There  are  positive  factors,  too: 
The  deep  desire  among  Cubans  for  an 
honest  and  democratic  government;  the 
basic  richness  of  Cuba's  human  and 
physical  resources:  the  almost  universal 
distaste  for  Communists  and  their 
teachings:  and.  finally,  a  factor  now  more 


appreciated  by  Castro  and  his  coHeagues, 
the  desire  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  help  Cuba  attain  not  just  a 
stable  f  ovemment,  but  democntle.  hon- 
est, and  solvent  government. 

One  evening  when  he  was  In  Wash- 
ington I  talked  with  Fidel  Castro  for 
more  than  an  horn:  at  the  Cuban  Em- 
bassy. He  had  Just  returned  from  his 
walk  In  Meridian  Park.  Among  those 
present  vrere  two  of  his  cabinet  min- 
isters. LopCT  Fresquet  and  Reglno  Boti, 
both  very  able  men:  also  his  Ambassa- 
dors to  the  United  States,  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  a  former  Ambas- 
sador of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

I  asked  if  It  was  true  that  Marxism 

was  being  taught  under  the  direction  of 
Raul  Castro  at  Camp  Llbertad.  This  Is 
what  the  State  Department  had  told  me. 
Teaching  Marxism  hi  college  is  one 
thing.  Indoctrinating  simple  soldiers 
with  class  hatred  Is  quite  another. 

Fidel  denied  the  charge.  He  vms  In- 
credulous. "Would  I  allow  the  Commu- 
nists to  destroy  the  army  I  have  buUt?" 
he  asked. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  In  the  United 
States  would  do  better  to  attack  commu- 
nism at  its  social  and  economic  roots. 
He  pointed  out  that  hysterical  attacks 
and  alarms  by  us  only  tended  to 
strengthen  it  in  Latin  America. 

AOMOriSTBATOaS  AT  WOkK  IN  CUBA.  C:AST«0  BATS 

"When  does  the  speechmaking  stop 
and  the  hard,  detailed,  and  organized 
work  of  administering  the  country 
start?"  I  asked.  He  protested  that  he 
had  good  administrators  in  action  right 
now  and  indicated  his  Minister  of  Fl- 
nance,  Lopez  Fresquet.  and  others  in  the 
room.  He  admitted  that  he  himself  was 
disorganized  but  said  that  despite  ap- 
pearances he  knew  where  everything 
was. 

"It  is  like  a  room  you  Uve  In.**  he  aakL 
"It  may  look  mussed  up.  but  you  know 
where  everything  is."  If  he  di^  he  con- 
ceded,  this  does  make  a  problem  for  his 
successor.  He  said  he  has  to  live  in  three 
or  four  houses  because  when  iteople 
waited  outside  his  house  for  a  long  time 
in  order  to  have  a  word  with  him  he 
could  not  pass  them  by. 

I  asked  him  why  he  criticized  Joe^ 
Plgueres.  former  President  of  Costa  Rica 
and  a  democrat  of  great  stature  in  this 
hemisphere.  "Pepe  thinks  he  is  the  dean 
of  the  revolutionaries,"  Castro  said. 
"When  he  was  in  Havana  he  criticised 
my  Government  In  a  speech  to  the  Cuban 
people.  What  would  you  think  if  I  made 
a  speech  here  criticizing  your  State  De- 
partment?" 

The  Trujlllo  radio  from  the  so-called 
Dominican  Republic  credits  me  April  22 
with  advising  Castro  not  to  give  "Im- 
prudent replies.-  If  so.  Tve  done  very 
well.  He  succeeded  very  well  In  reassur- 
ing 15  Senators  at  the  Capitol  in  a  closed 
meeting  where,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Senator  Fulbbicht,  I  was  present.  The 
questions  from  the  Senators  were  keen 
and  to  the  point.  The  answers  were  the 
same.    Not  a  harsh  word  was  spoken. 

HOW     WOUU>    TBXrjII.U>    TAMXt 

I  wonder  how  well  Rafael  TnUlUa 
Dominican  dictator,   would  have  done 
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under  these  circimistances?  Or  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors? Or  before  the  outstanding  report- 
ers and  columnists  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  National  Press  Club? 
I  really  am  not  in  doubt.  He  would  fall 
flat  on  his  face. 

If  Trujlllo  Is  willing,  111  be  glad  to  try 
to  make  the  arrangements,  although  I'll 
waive  my  rights  to  advise  him.  He  will 
have  to  make  his  own  "imprudent  re- 
plies." Perhaps  his  son,  Rafael,  Jr.,  once 
a  well-known  raconteur,  would  help.  Of 
course,  for  a  price,  he  can  always  buy 
the  devoted  services  of  Washington  law- 
yer Charles  Patrick  Clark,  Trujillo's  ex- 
employee,  who  still  serves  Franco,  or 
Washington  lawyer  John  Frank,  another 
Trujillo  ex-employee,  or  Washington 
public  relations  man  John  Kieffer.  who 
may.  however,  be  something  of  a  Jonah, 
considering  that  Dictators  Perez  Jimenez 
and  Batista,  of  Cuba,  both  were  shot  out 
from  under  him. 

Castro  received,  on  the  whole,  fair  and 
friendly  -  treatment  from  the  press,  as 
indicated  by  articles  I  shall  append  to 
these  remarks. 

He  also  received  criticism,  some  good, 
some  bad.  which  is  normal  and  proper  in 
any  democracy.  Time  magazine  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  used  a  picture  of  him  shaicing 
hands  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  at  his 
reception  for  Washington  officials.  Men- 
shekov  was  just  behind  me.  my  wife  and 
my  friend  Sam  Brown,  of  Tacoma.  De- 
fense Secretary  McElroy  was  also  in  that 
line.  Cuba  still  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, along  with  all  responsible  per- 
sons, does  not  believe  Castro  to  be  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
rather  opposed  to  the  Communist  regime 
as  a  dictatorship. 

A  LACK  or  OBJfcnvrrr 

The  Washington  paiiers  did  use  other 
pictures  durmg  Castro's  stay,  but  for 
Time  magazine  to  use  this  as  their  only 
picture  to  illustrate  their  story  of  his 
visit  in  Wsishington  demonstrates 
Time's  lack  of  objectivity  in  this  m- 
stance,  to  say  it  mildly. 

Time  magazine,  on  the  whole,  is  a  use- 
ful and  ix>sitive  force  in  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  I  shared  and  share 
many  of  their  reservations  and  doubts 
with  respect  to  Cuban  affairs  but  not  in- 
cluding any  with  respect  to  the  good 
faith  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Also  consider  what  Spruille  Braden, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who 
served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Co- 
lombia, and  Argentina,  said  in  the  Ore- 
gonian.  April  16: 

Castro  and  his  rebel  band  are  enemies  of 
the  United  States  and  our  democratic  Ideals. 
He  is  a  pawn,  wittingly  or  unwittingly.  In 
the  Kremlin's  international  intrigue,  to 
bring  Cuba  under  Communist  domination. 

Mr.  Braden  is  out  of  touch.  Fidel 
Castro  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  friend.  He  is  not  op- 
posed to  our  democratic  Ideals.  He  seelcs 
to  put  them  Into  operation  and  in  doing 
so  reminds  many  of  us  to  cherish  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  refurbish  our  own 
practicing  of  what  we  preach. 

U.S.  News  L  World  Report,  April  20, 
can-led  a  piece  entitled  "Is  Castro  Linked 


to  Communists?"  They  quote  a  "n<m- 
U.S.,  confldencial  Intelligence  memoran- 
dum" stating,  "There  Is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  Fidel  Castro  is,  or  has  been,  a 
Communist."  Then  they  go  ahead  to 
make  it  appear  he  Is  surrounded  by 
Communists.  They  use  phrases  which 
bring  back  McCarthylsm. 

For  example,  speaking  of  three  highly 
placed  Fidelistas.  they  say.  "All  three 
are  outright  Communists  or  ardent  'fel- 
low travelers'."  Whether  a  man  is  a 
Communist,  especially  an  outright  one. 
is  a  fact,  but  whether  he  is  a  fellow 
traveler,  with  or  without  quotation 
marks,  and  ardent  or  not,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  two  phrases 
should  not  be  linked. 

In  my  opinion  articles  like  this  one  can 
do  a  lot  of  harm.  First,  they  confuse 
anti- Americanism  with  pro-Sovietism — 
that  is,  international  communism — and, 
second,  they  build  up  the  Communists 
in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America 
by  making  them  seem  far  stronger  than 
they  are,  which  can  only  help  Com- 
munists there,  and  dismay  and  handicap 
anti-Communists  both  here  and  there. 

The  article  in  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
IK)rt  May  4  was  much  better.  The 
writers  had  in  the  meantime  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Fidel  Castro  close  up.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  it  was  "much  more 
likely"  that  he  was  "incredibly  naive" 
about  communism  rather  than  "under 
Communist  discipline." 

I  would  say  rather  he  Is  "credibly 
naive"  in  terms  of  his  background  and 
the  circumstances  in  Cuba  at  this  time. 
There  is  some  of  the  same  confusion 
between  the  social  justice  Communists 
and  the  international  conspiracy  Com- 
munists in  Cuba  as  exist  to  some  extent 
in  Venezuela  and  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America.    Castro  has  to  learn,  as  others 

have,  that  the  latter  invariably  and  in- 
evitably overcomes  the  foitner. 

ms  VISIT  HEKE  WAS  HKLPTUL 

Fidel  Castro's  visit  contributed  to  bet- 
ter understanding  on  both  sides.  I  think 
he  now  realizes  much  better  than  he  did 
how  much  the  U.S.  Government  and 
people  here  generally  want  to  help  him 
build  a  democratic  and  honest  Cuba. 
And  more  North  Americans  realize  bet- 
ter his  good  faith  and  determination. 

Cuba  needs  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  needs  Cuba.  More  than 
that,  we  like  each  other  and  our  peoples 
are  natural  friends. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  listing,  with  due 
respect  and  with  no  warranties  as  to  in- 
fallabllity,  several  measures  which  I  be- 
lieve Fidel  Castro  should  seriously  con- 
sider adopting  without  delay.  They  are 
as  follows: 

SBVXN  SUGGESTED  STEPS  TOWABO  BEITBB 
OOVERNICENT 

First.  Reduce  speechmaking  to  no 
more  than  one  oration  a  week.  Sit  down 
at  his  desk.  Meet  and  work  with  his 
correspondence  secretaries,  including  J. 
Ossorio.  who  handles  letters  from  the 
United  States.  Get  organized.  Castro's 
own  knowledge  of  mlUtary  staff  organ- 
ization should  be  applied.  In  short,  he 
should  face  up  to  this  third  ordeal  and 
triumph  gloriously  as  in  the  other  or- 
deals. 


Second.  Bar  Communists  from  hold- 
ing executive  or  judicial  oflBces  m  the 
Cuban  Government  or  in  labor  unions. 
Of  course  I  do  not  propose  a  witch  hunt, 
but  only  that  Castro  recognize  a  Com- 
munist cannot  be  loyal  to  Cuba,  and  act 
accordingly. 

Third.  Castro  should  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  d^nocratic  organiza- 
tion of  labor  imions.  See  that  Vincente 
Rubiera  has  a  fair  hearing  with  respect 
to  his  ousting  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  Cuba  Telephone  workers.  It  Is  high- 
ly important  that  labor,  both  in  and  out 
of  Cuba,  work  side  by  side  with  Castro 
in  the  economic  and  social  changes 
which  are  in  process. 

Fourth.  Stop  the  military  trials  of  ac- 
cused war  criminals  and  turn  these  mat- 
ters over  to  civil  courts  with  instructions 
that  prompt  action  be  taken.  Cases  like 
Klawans  and  the  editor  of  El  Mundo 
need  immediate  attention. 

Fifth.  Call  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
for  any  necessary  technical  coojieration. 
Under  our  mutual  secxirity  program  we 
can  and  would  gladly  supply  Cuba  with 
experts  in  fields  vital  to  the  economy  of 
Cuba. 

Sixth.  Ask  that  the  Americtm  military 
missions  be  returned  to  Cuba.  Castro 
has  a  new  military  force  to  train.  Cuba 
is  now  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  free 
world  against  the  Conununists.  I  was 
emphatic  in  wanting  us  to  withdraw  the 
missions  when  Batista  was  in  power.  I 
am  just  as  emphatic  in  wanting  them 
returned  now  that  Cuba  is  a  democracy. 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  Cuba  to 
stipulate  that  the  members  of  such  mis- 
sions be.  as  almost  all  Americans  nre. 
men  who  share  the  democratic  ideals  of 
our  respective  nations. 

Seventh.  Do  not  hesitate  to  enlist  ad- 
vice and  aid  from  democratic  friends 
here  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
in  the  hemisphere.  I  refer  especially  to 
Gov.  MuAoz  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico,  for- 
mer President  Jose  Figueres  of  Costa 
Rica,  President  Romulo  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  and  others  like  them. 

Fidel  Castro's  courage,  intelligence, 
smd  patience  brought  him  through  two 
ordeals — revolution  and  cross  examina- 
tion. Now  he  must  again  invoke  those 
quaUties  as  he  settles  down  to  face  and. 
we  earnestly  hope,  to  survive  the  ordeal 
of  high  public  office. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
16.  1959] 

Castro  Reform  Pack  Tncs  Econohic  Roots 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

Havana.— "In  all  my  35  years  in  Cuba,"  a 
n.S.  bvislnessman  said  to  me  as  we  sat  at  a 
sidewalk  cafe  where  the  sea  breezes  hiss 
through  the  palm  trees,  "I've  never  quite 
seen  anything  like  this  Fidel  Castro  govern- 
ment. 

"Apparently,  they're  strictly  honest  as  far 
as  graft  or  corruption  is  concerned. 

"They're  'thorough.  The  military  execu- 
tions are  an  example.  ~' 

"They've  ^t  lots  of  good  Ideas  for  increas- 
ing Cuba's  agricultural  production,  and  for 
Industrializing. 

SXAKCRINC     Q17ESTIONS 

"But  It  seems  to  me  they're  moving  too 
fast  for  their  own  good.  And  I  have  some 
reservations  about  whether  leftists  or  Com- 
munists aren't  Infiltrating.  I  don't  know 
who  Is  Infiuendng  whom,  Castro  or  the 
Commies." 
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This  Tlew,  echoed  tn  many  laytn  of  the 
Havana  oooununlty  by  both  Cubans  and  for« 
elgn  observers.  Is  a  quick  measure  at  the 
Castro  Independence  movement  as  found  la 
Havana  today. 

It  expresses  the  sympathy  moet  people 
have  for  the  26th  of  July  movement,  but  the 
reservations  and  doubts,  as  well. 

{Meanwhile  in  Washington  Dr.  Castro  met 
at  luncheon  with  Christian  Herter,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  On  April  15  the  bearded 
Cuban  Premier  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  in 
the  capital  with  cries  of  "Viva  Castro"  from 
a  crowd  of  flag-waving  Cuban  supporters. 

(Dr.  Castro  said  he  hoped  "In  some  way  I 
can  bring  a  better  understanding  of  our  pro- 
gram In  Cuba  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  that  they  will  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  situation.") 

The  primary  questions,  atlll.  in  Cuba  are: 

1.  Whether  the  Castro  government  is  will- 
ing to  adjust  to  the  concept  of  a  mixed  econ- 
omy and  the  fact  of  the  one  billion  dollar 
United  States  Investment  in  Cuba,  as  Gov. 
MufioB  Marin  in  Puerto  Rico  has,  and  as 
President  Betaaoourt  of  Venezuela  and  for- 
mer President  Flguerea  have.  In  their  own 

WAVK     or     KSFOBMS 

2.  What  the  outcome  will  be  of  t'le  muJRed 
behind-the-scenes  struggle  now  goinc  on 
within  the  government  between  moderates 
and  the  leftlaU  who  have  stealthily  worked 
their  way  into  some  posts.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Communists  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flux  of  this  period  of  transition,  as  they 
did  briefly  In  Venezuela  after  the  fall  of 
P*r«z  Jimenez  dictatorship. 

On  the  outcome  of  this  test  of  strength 
will  depend  the  Issue  of  whether  the  govern- 
ment's overall  approach  becomes  a  synthesis 
of  moderate  and  radical  views,  or  a  primarily 
leftist  policy. 

The  break  with  the  past  is  producing  iu 
ferment.  Three  and  a  half  months  after  the 
January  1  revolution,  turbulent  forces  of 
freedom  set  Ioom  by  Cuba's  revulsion  with 
the  Batista  dictatorship  have  taken  on  the 
nature  of  a  giant,  oru-uahlng  tidal  wave  of 
political  and  economic  reforms. 

SCSXNXaSMKN  ASIX30US 

Premier  Castro  says  he  is  out  to  form  one 
big  middle  class,  bringing  the  rich  down 
Into  It  and  the  lower  classes  up.  This  la 
frightening  to  some  people  here,  natur.illy. 

As  a  result,  Cuba's  political  scene  is  marked 
today  by  the  fluidity  and  headlong  motion 
characteristic  of  a  tidal  wave  as  these  forces 
of  reform  conflict  with  the  status  quo. 

Almost  dally  the  Urrutla-Castro  govern- 
ment Issues  flats,  regulations,  and  laws  with 
CromwelUan  zeal  to  purge  the  excecaee  at  the 
BatUU  rsglme.  to  lower  ntUlty  rates,  slash 
rents,  adjust  charges  for  the  space  a  smaU 
farmer  might  use  in  the  Havana  marketplace 
to  sell  his  produce. 

The  Im.ietus  of  these  reforms  is  such  that 
they  could  have  either  a  positive,  cleansing 
effect  on  Batista  corruption  or.  If  mis- 
managed, could  head  Cuba  for  catastrophe, 
It  Is  agreed  here. 

Currently,  though  the  mass  of  Cubans  sup- 
ports the  Castro  goremment.  the  business 
oommunlty  is  not  quite  sure  what  will  tiap- 
pen  next.  There  have  been  threats  ouuls 
ta  Bsvoltttton.  the  newspaper  of  the  Mth 
of  July  movement,  that  some  American  sugar 
eompany  lands  may  l>e  ezjMrofsrlated  for  the 
agrarian  reform  program. 

Conversely,  there  have  been  assertlona 
Cuba  to  Interected  In  more  private  Invest- 
ment capital.  Most  businessmen  are  sitting 
tight,  awaitlac  events,  not  words. 

Commsroe  U  off,  though  tourism  has  ke- 
gun  to  make  a  comeback.  Both  the  XI 
Naclonal  and  the  Havana  Hilton  Hotels  re- 
port a  slight  increase  in  the  aiunber  of  guests. 

Hotel  occupancy  Is  down  to  about  U  par- 
cent  of  capacity,  when  it  ordinarily  U  at  M 
or  70  percent  thU  time  of  year  when  the 


tourist  season  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  The 
hotels  are  attempting  to  attract  several  oon- 
vsntlons  during  the  off  season  to  help  oom- 
nxerce  here. 

BSNTAL  SLASH  mUSTIC 

An  Illustration  of  the  uncertainty — and 
elation — raised  by  some  of  the  lightning  swift 
acts  of  the  goveriunent  nuiy  be  seen  in  the 
rental  situation.  Announcement  of  rent 
slashes  several  weeks  ago  produced  near 
hysteria  among  property  owners,  many  of 
whom  supported  the  independence  move- 
ment flnancially.  Even  Dr.  Castro  Is  be- 
lieved to  feel  he  has  acted  too  drastically  in 
this  matter,  though  it  is  difficult  to  change 
position  now  without  losing  face. 

Rent  slashes,  effective  April  3,  are  as  fol- 
lows: rents  up  to  f  100  were  cut  by  50  percent: 
rents  from  SlOO  to  S200  have  been  shaved 
40  percent;  those  above  $200  were  dropped  30 
percent. 

For  persons  paying  rents  these  reductions 
were  naturally  welcome,  for.  It  Is  agreed  here. 
rentals  were  much  too  high  for  the  value 
received. 

But  there  were  other  factors  that  appar- 
ently had  not  been  fully  considered.  One 
Cuban  family  I  know,  with  two  children,  has 
been  paying  t66  renUl  a  month  for  their 
house — the  downstairs  area  of  a  modern, 
quite  new  home. 

HOMXOWIfKa   SQOKXZXD  .    . 

The  owner,  who  lives  up.sUlra  with  his 
wife,  had  saved  for  years  and  years  to  build 
the  $20,000  house  as  a  social  seciuity  Invest- 
ment against  the  future.  Now.  Instead  of 
receiving  965  a  month  in  rental  income,  he 
will  obtain  only  $32.50. 

"Not  a  very  good  investment  for  my  land- 
lord, even  though  his  mortgage  interest  will  ■ 
be  reduced,**  said  my  friend   wiio  nonethe- 
less is  elated  about  his  reduction  in  rent. 

The  effect  of  the  rental  flat  on  the  con- 
struction business  was  Immediate.  Work  on 
nearly  all  large  apartment  houses  has  vir- 
tually stopped,  partly  because  of  the  rent 
changes,  partly  because  some  of  the  financ- 
ing for  apartment  construction  was  being 
suppUed  by  Batista  supporters  who  have 
fled. 

The  effect  on  other  oonstyuetton  indus- 
tries— such  as  cen^nt  manufacture,  the  steel 
rod  reinforcement  Industry,  trucking,  etc. — 
Is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Some  120.000  par- 
tially or  fully  unemployed  construction 
workers  are  putting  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment by  means  of  labor  demonstrations. 
Dr.  Castro,  wary  about  adding  to  Cuba's  un- 
employment problem,  says  he  will  start  huge 
public  works  projects  for  making  feeder 
roads  in  the  farm  areas  of  Cuba,  and  for 
draining  the  ZapaU  marshlatKis  la  central 
Cuba  for  growing  rice. 

aiCX   STT7ST    PU8HKD 

Nettierlands  drainage  engineers  are  in  the 
swamps  now  studying  the  problem,  and  50 
Japanese  families  have  l>een  Invited  to  Cuba 
to  show  Cubans  how  to  increase  rice  pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile,  real  estate  owners  and  builders 
are.  In  effect,  on  strike  against  the  govern- 
ment. In  not  flnlshlng  construction.  Prop- 
erty owners  are  refusing  to  Invest  In  real 
estate.  This  was  the  main  aim  of  the  rent 
slashes,  aside  from  reducing  rentals  for  city 
dwellers.  Dr.  Oastro  wlshee  to  dtseourage 
investment  in  real  estate  and  funnel  It  into 
industry  to  create  more  Jobs. 

But  the  government  Is  learning  It  cannot 
be  as  drastic  as  it  has  been.  It  to  believed 
Dr.  Castro  la  seeing  this  now. 

(Vtom  the  Washington  evening  Star,  Apr. 
IT.  18M] 

OMBVHtS  BaLiEva   Oastbo   IB  ^■■■■T   UA. 
TiACE  rem  Cvba,  Not  Ax> 
(By  Joha  V.  Hornar) 
TrtOm.  rather  tbaa  aid.  la  the  subject  be- 
ing stressed  by  Prime  Mlntoter  Castro  In  hto 
discussion  here. 


Thto  to  the  report  today  at  persons  who 
haw  had  opportunities  to  fx>nfer  privately 
with  the  visiting  Cuban  revolutionary  leader. 

One  high-ranking  ofltcial  who  »»Hhk1  at 
length  with  Mr.  Castro  said  no  mention  was 
made  of  flnancial  assistance  but  the  Prime 
Minister  is  obviously  concerned  by  Cuba's 
economic  difficulties  and  hopes  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  such  products  as  sugar. 

Before  leaving  Havana.  Mr.  Castro  was 
quoted  as  saying  he  tioped.  during  the  visit 
here,  to  arrange  for  an  increase  in  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota.  But  this  cannot  be  done  be- 
cause quotas  are  flxed  by  Uw  and  no  changes 
could  be  made  except  by  action  of  Congress. 

CCONOMT  DFnaioaATOM 

The  Cuban  economy  has  been  deterlonU- 
Ing  badly  for  several  years,  due  in  large  part 
to  a  decline  In  sugar  prices.  Another  factor 
was  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  Batista 
regime  for  arms. 

Since  Mr.  Castro  orerthrew  the  BattotA 
dictatorship  on  January  1.  the  downward 
trend  has  continued.  Tourism  tias  laUea  off 
sharply  and  investors  worried  about  the  po- 
litical and  economic  uncertainties  have 
withdrawn  large  sums  of  money. 

So  far.  Mr.  Castro  hsa  made  the  most 
favorable  Impreasioa  while  relaxed  in  In- 
formal person- to- person  conversatlast.  In 
such  situations  he  appears  shy,  talks  la  • 
soft,  low  voice. 

"There  is  certainly  no  Impressloa  at  a 
bloodthirsty  revolutktnist."  said  oae  ob- 
server. 

SOlCETTMEa  niKrrABxjc 

But  in  the  nUdst  of  shoving  crowds  and 
inquiring  reporters  he  sometimes  appears 
irritable. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  yes- 
terday mofuiug.  a  reporter  asked  him.  hi  the 
most  courteous  way,  whether  the  newspapers 
in  Cuba  were  free  to  criticise  hto  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Caatro  tariatled. 

"Every  newspaperman  In  the  United 
States  to  Invitod  to  come  to  Cuba  and  see  for 
himself."  he  replied  sharply.  "What  puzsles 
me  Is  that  la  this  country  su<A  a  question 
should  be  asked." 

With  that,  the  Prime  Mialater  took  one 
last  hard  look  at  the  reporter,  snapped  his 
head  upward  and  marched  out  of  the  front 
door.  Thus  ended  an  Impromptu  press 
conference. 

KXnUOMES  THAJOCS 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Oastro  was  es- 

ehanging  pleasant  remarks  with  Acting 
Sxretary  of  State  Herter  and  other  high 
ranking  ofllclaia  at  a  luncheon  given  for  him 
at  the  StaUer-HUton  HoteL 

The  Prime  Minister  expressed  thanks  for 
the  welcome  and  said  he  was  glad  to  accept 
the  honor  on  behalf  of  the  Cul>an  people. 

He  spoke  of  the  struggle  In  Cuba  which  ha 
said  cost  thousands  of  Uvvs  for  human 
rights,  liberty  and  democracy,  all  of  which 
had  been  tK>nexlstent. 
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He  said  he  hopes  that  some  day  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  recognise  the  whole 
truth  of  the  revolutionary  fight.  And  be 
said  he  wanU  to  improve  relations  between 
this  country  and  Cuba. 

He  declared  there  to  no  reason  relations 
should  not  Improve  because  the  Cubans 
have  a  good  feeling  for  the  peopU  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  toastMt  the  Prasfl- 
dent. 

Bnrller.  Mr.  Herter  had  toasted  the 
Prime  Mlntoter.  The  Acting  Seoretary 
said  Cuba  and  the  United  States  had  coop- 
erated in  building  and  ^T^a^nt»^n^«^  jq  the 
Western  hemisphere  "an  impregnable  bul- 
wark of  Independence,  of  order,  of  freedom 
within  the  law."  Re  said  the  cofuntrles 
stand  together.  Ukewtse,  la  dsfaadiag  the 
Integrity  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Herter  said  an  sact  czprMBloi  ct  tlM 
feeling   here   for   Cuba   was   made   by   tb* 


Cuban  hero.  Joee  Marti  when  Marti  spoke  of 
the  nations  of  thto  hemisphere  as  follows: 
"America  must  further  everything  that 
draws  people  closer  together  and  abhor 
everything  that  separates  them." 

I  Prom  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World,  Apr. 
17.   19691 

Castso  ako  ths  Cotn  Was 

High  hopes  for  fundamental  reforms  In 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  revolution  have  been 
considerably  dashed.  Even  those  whose 
hopes  were  highest  for  establtohment  of  a 
Democratic  Government  in  the  toland  na- 
tion which  to  snuggled  against  our  Florida 
coast  have  had  those  hopes  dampened. 

We  note  that  oolumntot  Drew  Pearson, 
who  was  high  on  the  Castro-Oovemment 
posslbUlties  Just  before  and  immediately 
after  Battota's  fall,  has  since  discovered 
things  In  the  Cuban  premier's  background 
and  recent  actions  to  give  him  pause. 

This  also  has  occurred  with  many  leading 
newspapers,  such  as  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune. 

And  Congressman  Chakles  O.  Porm. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who  felt  a  surge  of 
optimism  for  democracy  in  Cul>a  after  Cas- 
Uo's  revolt,  to  quoted  this  week  by  Time 
magazine  as  sajrlng,  "I  don't  think  Castro  to 
a  dictator  yet,  but  I  do  see  an  ominous 
trend."  What  Poaxxa  feared  early  thto 
year — that  Castro  was  "young  and  naive  la 
I>olltlcs  and  government"  and  might  thereby 
come  a  cropper — to  the  basto  for  the  omi- 
noxu  trend." 

Most  worrying  to  U.S.  offlciato  to  the  ap- 
parently left-orientated  trend  to  Castro's 
dictatorship,  if  it  to  a  dictatorship.  The 
United  States  tends  to  see  every  action  by 
anybody,  anywhere,  as  favoritism  of  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  a  habit  of  contending  that  everybody 
to  cither  for  us  or  agalnta  us.  We  are  Joined 
in  that  attitude  by  Russia. 

Thus  it's  difficult  for  us  to  truly  see  where 
Castro's  government  to  headed,  left  or  right. 
Either  kind  of  dictatorship  to  undesirable. 

If  Castro  to  leaning  toward  "neutralism" 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
or  even  leaning  toward  Soviet  sympathies, 
there  to  a  partial  logical  explanation  in  hto- 
toric  Cuban  fears  of  the  Big  Brother  to  her 
north,  and  also  in  that  Big  Brother's  at- 
titude toward  the  Castro   revolution   Itself. 

The  UB.  Government  gave  every  appeiu-- 
ance  of  backing  Battota's  righUst  dictator- 
ship in  order  to  protect  American  invest- 
menta  and  the  U.S.  foreign  sugar  supply 
right  up  until  the  Stata  Department  em- 
bargoed shlpmenta  of  arms  to  Cuba  a  scant 
few  weeks  before  Battota  fled. 

Even  after  the  embargo,  actions  of  the 
U.S.  envoy  in  Havana  could  hardly  be  con- 
strued as  anything  but  American  support 
for  the  repressive,  brutal,  bloody  Battota  dic- 
tatorship. 

AU  that  to  past  htotory.  What  matters 
today  to  Castro,  whose  policies  are  still  being 
swept  along  on  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  a 
majority  of  Cubans. 

Hto  policies,  young,  and  naive  perhaps, 
are  not  pro-United  States.  The  United 
States  has  a  difficult  Job  ahead  of  it  in 
changing  Castro's  attitude.  The  Job  may 
be  Impossible.  If  it  to.  the  blame  to  not  all 
Castro's. — PWA. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Apr.  17,  1959) 

Cas-tbo  Is  Lunch  Gtrssr  or  Hxam  on 

Post  Dat  or  Visit 

WASKiiroTON,  April  16. — Premier  Fidel  Cas- 
tro of  Cuba  was  a  luncheon  guest  today  of 
AcUng  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter. Dr.  Castro  flew  to  Washington  last  night 
to  begin  an  11 -day  speaking  totu  of  the 
Baatam  United  States  and  Canada.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  tour,  he  told  reportars,  to  ^o  Im- 
prove Cuban-United  States  relations.  Thto 
was  the  theme  of  the  tOMt  the  young  revo- 


lutionary leader  made  today  in  reply  to  one 
from  Mr.  Herter.  There  to  no  reason,  Dr. 
Castro  said,  why  relations  between  the  two 
countries  should  not  be  improved.  Premier 
Castro  has  charged  frequently  that  the  V3. 
press  h(  s  distorted  the  facts  In  reporting  the 
revolution  against  the  regime  of  President 
Pulgenclo  Batista  and  the  subsequent  mili- 
tary trial  and  execution  of  many  Batista  fol- 
lowers. 

In  hto  toast  Dr.  Castro  Intimated  that  press 
reports  were  responsible  for  the  mtounder- 
standlng  between  the  two  countries.  He  ex- 
preceed  the  hope  that  one  day  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  recognize  the  whole 
truth  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  Cuba. 

As  he  left  the  Cuban  Embassy  this  morn- 
ing for  the  luncheon,  a  reporter  asked  him 

whether  newspai>er8  in  Cuba  were  free  to 
criticize  his  regime.  The  question  apparent- 
ly angered  him. 

"Every  newspaperman  In  the  United  States 
is  invited  to  come  to  Cuba  and  see  for  him- 
self." he  replied.  "What  puzzles  me  to  that 
in  thto  country  such  a  question  should  be 
asked." 

CA8TSO  WSARS  uNiroaM 

Twenty-flve  United  States  and  Cuban  offl- 
ciato attended  the  luncheon,  held  in  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel.  Premier  Castro  wore  hto  green 
army  fatigue  uniform.  Before  the  luncheon, 
he  and  Mr.  Herter  sat  on  a  sofa  and  con- 
versed. 

The  State  Department  gave  out  no  infor- 
mation on  what  subjects  bad  been  dtocussed. 

Dr.  Castro  said  later  that  In  hto  speech 
tomorrow  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  he  would  answer  allega- 
tions that  hto  government  had  been  Infil- 
trated by  Communista. 

The  society  reversed  today  Its  decision  not 
to  permit  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  Castro  address  and  the  question  and  an- 
swers following  It.  This  decision,  announced 
earlier  by  George  W.  Healy.  Jr.,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Tlmes-Plcajrune,  president  of  the 
society,  had  brought  sharp  protests  from 
broadcasting  representatives. 

At  a  conference  of  these  representatives 
with  Mr.  Healy  today.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  would  be  a  pooled  film,  which  would  be 
made  available  to  all  televtolon  services  for 
later  broadcast,  and  a  pooled  recording  for 
radio  networks. 

Dr.  Castro  brought  with  him  to  Washing- 
ton three  flnancial  experts,  Rufo  Lopes 
Presquet,  Minister  of  the  Treasxiry;  Dr.  Re- 
glno  BotI  Leon,  Mlntoter  of  the  Economy, 
and  Dr.  Pellpe  Pazos,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cuba.  These  officials  are  ex- 
pected to  have  exploratory  discussions  at  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  on  a  program 
to  stablltoe  the  Cuban  economy. 

Dr.  Castro  has  already  Indicated  that  he 
would  like  VS.  credita.  The  U.S.  position 
has  been  that  the  CulMin  Government  should 
first  discuss  Its  situation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Thto  has  been  the 
procedure  followed  with  several  other  Latin 
American  countries  that  sought  U.S.  help 
for  their  balanoe-of-paymenta  difficulties. 

CTTBAM    raOXTBLSS    CTTXD 

There  to  general  agreement  here  that  the 
Cuban  economy  to  beading  into  trouble. 
At  the  end  of  1953.  Cuba's  dollar  reserves 
were  about  $500  million.  In  the  next  5  years, 
the  balance  of  payments  deflclta  totaled 
$414  million.  It  to  estimated  here  that  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  are  now  about  $80  million. 

The  accumulating  deficits  under  the  Ba- 
ttota regime  were  brought  about  by  the  de- 
cline In  sugar  prlcee,  heavy  purchases  of 
arms  and  the  flight  of  capital  from  Cuba. 

In  the  first  B  months  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime, the  reserves  have  continued  to  fall  as 
a  consequence  of  a  further  drop  In  sugar 
prices,  the  decline  of  tourtom,  and  a  removal 
of  investment  by  industries  worried  about 
the  political  and  eoonomlo  eotxrse  of  the 
regime. 


Purthermore,  the  budget  to  running  Into  a 
deficit  as  the  Government  has  started  up 
projecta  to  soak  up  unemployment. 

Costa  Rican  Rkd  Hailb  Castso 
Saw  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  April  16. — Manuel 
Moya,  leader  of  Costa  Rica's  outlawed  Com- 
munist Party,  pratoed  Premier  Castro  in  a 
radio  broadcast  here  last  night  as  a  "man 
of  profound  culttire,  brilliant  talent  and  a 
true  revolutionary." 

The  speech  was  in  reply  to  one  by  Jo66 
Figueres,  a  former  President  of  Costa  Rica. 
last  Sunday,  in  which  Seflor  Figueres  assailed 
Dr.  Castro. 


(From  the  Chrtotlan  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  17,  19591 

Castbo  Faces  Quiz  om  Ison-Rulx  Aims 

(By  William  H.  Stringer) 

Washington. — Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, bearded,  open-shlrted,  and  a  photo- 
genic romantic  in  appearance,  to  finding  he 
must  answer  two  grim  charges  on  hto  Ameri- 
can tour: 

1.  That  the  large-scale  executions  follow- 
ing hto  triiimph  over  Fulgenclo  Batista 
were  brutally  excessive  and  decided  by 
rump-court  Justice. 

2.  That  he  to  closely  linked  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Dr.  Castro  to  telling  hto  luncheon  hosts, 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
April  17,  that  he  to  not  tied  to  the  Commu- 
nists, and  that  they  have  not  "moved  in 
on"  hto  revolution. 

Dr.  Castro  Ukewtoe  to  telling  Washington, 
through  repeated  sidewalk  interviews  and 
hasty  comments  at  the  Cuban  embassy,  that 
the  executions  involved  only  "assassins,** 
and  that  the  Cuban  people's  faith  that  the 
Batista  leaders  would  be  punished  "pre- 
vented great  bloodshed  in  the  fiiml  days  of 
the  revolt." 

coNTEovExsiAL   nctnut 

But  this  revolutionary  hero  remains  a 
controversial  figure,  and  further  siftings  will 
be  necessary  to  unravel  the  whole  picture. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Castro  to  seeking  United 
States  credits  to  bototer  a  Cuba  where  the 
decline  of  sugar  prices  and  the  vmsettle- 
ments  of  war  have  caused  a  sharp  decline 
in  dollar  reserves.  He  has  brought  with  him 
three  economic  and  financial  experts,  who 
will  explore  prospects  at  the  World  Bank 
and  Intarnational  Monetary  Fund  for  quick 
action  to  stabilize  the  Cuban  economy. 

There's  a  long  road  uphill  ahead  for  the 
hard-fighting,  idealtotic-but-lmpractical  Cu- 
ban political  leader  who  April  16  had  lunch 
with  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Chrtotlan  A. 
Herter,  Jr,  and  said  then  that  the  purpose 
of  hto  tour  was  to  Improve  Cuban-United 
States  relations. 

What  about  the  charges  of  Dr.  Castro's 
procommuntom  ? 

The  weekly  magazine  VS.  News  and  World 
Report,  the  columntot  Drew  Pearson,  and 
others  have  charged  that  while  Dr.  Castro 
to  not  and  never  has  been  a  Communtot, 
nevertheless  the  Communtote  have  made 
their  way  Into  hto  regime  and  some  close 
assoctotes  are  Communtots  or  ardent  fellow 
travelers.  The  Christian  Science  Monltor'a 
Latin-American  affairs  correspondent,  Ber- 
tram B.  Johansson,  reports  from  Cuba  that 
there  are  apprehensions  among  the  lawyer 
Class  that  Communtots  and  extreme  lefttots 
may  have  infiltrated  the  Castro  regime. 

OOOD  aSLATXOirS  BSBC 

On  a  vtolt  to  the  Capitol,  Dr.  Castro  was 
quoted  as  telling  Senators  that  communism 
dose  not  have  a  chance  In  Cuba  if  be  can 
feed  hto  people.  He  also  said,  according  to 
reports,  that  he  doee  not  contemplate  con- 
fiscation of  American  Interests  In  Cuba. 
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Dr.  OMtro  la  rajMoted  to  hft?«  sooMthlnf 
furthw  to  My  about  ohargM  when  h«  Ml- 
drMsaa  th«  Amertoan  aditors. 

Moaoow  would  Ilka  nothing  better  than 
to  have  a  baae  and  a  regime  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  United  Statea.  and  oloae  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Meanwhile  the  young  bearded  revolution- 
ary told  Acting  Secretary  Herter  at  their 
luncheon  he  saw  no  reason  why  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  should 
not  be  "the  best." 

Answering  repeated  street-corner  ques> 
tlons  about  the  executions  which  have  been 
continuing  at  La  Cabana  fortreas — with 
more  than  500  Cubans  estimated  to  have 
been  shot  by  firing  squads  after  brief  mili- 
tary trials — Dr.  Castro  said: 

"The  executions  are  a  lesson  that  never 
again  can  the  people  In  power  rob  and  tor- 
ture and  murder  and  hide  their  crimes  and 
•acape  punishment." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
17,19501 

AiDn   Pack  Viual   Arm»— CAvnto   Pkimio 
OH  U.S.  Visrr 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 
Mavaxa.— Premier  Pidel  Castro,  who  haa 
taken  off  for  speeches  and  public  appear- 
ances In  the  United  States,  has  been  armed 
by  government  officials  not  with  rebel  guns 
and  Molotov  cocktails  but  with  numerous 
ipeechaa,  facts,  and  figures  on  sugar  quotas, 
loans,  and  United  States-Cuban  relations. 

He  Is  to  arrive  in  Washington  late  April 
15  and  will  be  accorded  the  treatment  due 
the  Cabinet  chief  of  a  friendly  nation,  of- 
ficials there  said. 

But  at  this  end  elaborate,  almost  frantic 
preparations  have  been  made  for  the  Pre- 
mier's trip. 

It  U  not  that  Dr.  Oaatro  it  Incapable  of 
apeechmaklng.  Quite  the  oontrnry.  As  one 
olMtrvtr  hert  haa  aaid,  he  ipfaki  oompul- 
•Ivaly. 

Kla  apetohaa  to  the  Cuban  public  last 
lomatlmea  for  four  or  five  hours.  One  re- 
otnt  Oaatro  appearance  on  the  Cuban  tale- 
vUlon  vtrtlon  of  "MMt  tht  PrMs"  atartad  at 
10  in  the  avenlnf  and  wound  up  after  8:80 
In  the  morning.  It  will  be  quite  an  exper- 
lenoa  for  the  Cuban  Premier  to  hava  to  limit 
toll  rtmarki. 

Rla  prepared  apeechea  will  bt  given  In 
Bngllah,  though  his  press  conference  answers 
are  expected  to  be  rendered  in  Spanlah  and 
then  translated. 

Premier  Oaatro  la  said  even  to  fish  com- 
pulalvely.  Recently,  on  visiting  a  Cuban 
lake,  far  dlsUnt  from  the  cities,  about  which 
few  people  know,  ht  hauled  In  more  than 
300  large  baaa  In  one  alttlng,  one  after  an- 
other. 

BXFrsazirr  raoic  fbondizi 

As  an  unofficial  visitor,  the  Castro  tour 
to  the  United  Statea  differs  In  several  re- 
spects from  that  of  President  Prondizl  of 
Argentina  In  January. 

The  Argentine  President  was  Invited  to  the 
United  States,  officially,  soon  after  he  en- 
tered office  in  May  1958.  He  did  not  accept 
Immediately,  however,  and  stipulated  he 
would  not  accept  until  he  had  his  govern- 
ment and  economic  situation  either  well  In 
hand,  or  at  least  launched  and  given  direc- 
tion. 

Thus,  when  President  Prondlzl  visited 
President  Elsenhower  In  January  of  this 
year,  his  economic  policies  had  been  enun- 
ciated. It  was  clear  that  Argentina  wel- 
comed private  foreign  Investments,  despite 
the  cries  of  Peronlsts  and  nationalists  to  the 
contrary. 

Preaident  Prondlzl  had  had  more  than  one 
showdown  with  Peronist  labor  unlozis  and 
had  established  the  political  fact  that  he 
had  the  strong  backing  of  the  Argentine 
military  forces  so  that  he  dared  to  leave 


Argentina  even  at  the  time  of  some  labor 
difficulties. 

The  Castro  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  a  3Vi-montba-old  political  young- 
ster, Is  still  In  the  awkward,  troublesome 
throes  of  forming  Its  economic  program,  of 
recovering  from  the  shock  of  revolution,  of 
transforming  destructive  acta  Into  construc- 
tive administrative  procedure,  recovering 
stolen  funds  with  which  Batista  officials  had 
lined  their  i>ocketa  and  safety  deposit  boxes. 

The  government  is  still  dismissing  excess 
or  disloyal  government  personnel  and  In- 
troducing new  government  workers,  who  In 
their  Inexperience,  do  not  always  contribute 
to  still  chaotic  operation.  Government  and 
business  are  having  troubles  with  labor 
unions  where  Communists  are  endeavoring 
to  infiltrate  and  take  over  Important  posts. 

Thus,  the  frenetic,  anxious  atmosphere 
of  the  preparation  for  the  United  States- 
Canada  trip  has  spread  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. Ministers  who  before  were  diffi- 
cult to  reach  are  now  even  more  difficult  to 
find.  Many  of  them  are  spending  time  with 
the  Premier,  often  staying  up  all  night  long, 
briefing  him,  working  out  as  yet  unformed 
policies. 

PKXSS   BKACTION   AWAITXO 

Cuban  Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtea 
Ernesto  Dlhlgo  who  la  qulU  pro-United 
SUtes  In  viewpoint,  recently  spent  some  10 
days  here  In  Havana  conferring  with  Dr. 
Castro  and  U.S.  Government  officials  about 
the  coming  visit. 

It  Is  not  known  how  discreetly  Premier 
Castro  will  speak  In  the  United  States  on 
United  SUtes-Cuban  relations.  He  haa 
spoken  ofUn,  here  In  Cuba,  with  extreme 
acrimony  of  the  U.S.  policy,  until  last  April, 
permuting  arms  to  be  sent  to  the  Batista 
government,  and  of  the  U.S.  mlllUry  mis- 
sion In  Cuba  training  Batista  troops  to  fight 
against  the  Castro  rebels. 

The  depth  of  Premier  Castro's  grudge  on 
these  polnu  sems  bottomless  at  this  point. 

It  remalna  to  be  aeen  whether  the  spate 
of  anti-Amertoan  sutemenu  he  has  made— 
about  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Cuba  as  re- 
flected by  several  recent  Ambaaaadort,  and 
M  to  the  influence  of  U.l.  bualnesa  interMta 
In  Cuba— have  been  meant  primarily  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  for  stimulaung  a 
new  Cuban  nationalism  and  pride  or 
whether  they  art  to  bt  part  and  parotl  of  tht 
new  government's  policy. 

Premier  Castro  will  be  accompanied  on  hie 
visit  by  several  modsratts.  including  Fi- 
nance Minister  RufO  Lopea  Fresquet  Macha- 
do,  former  Cuban  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUUs  and  an  official  of  the  InUrnaUonal 
Monetary  Fund. 

There  are  some  persons  here  who  wonder 
whether  Premier  Castro  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle himself  well  enough.  In  dealing  with 
some  of  the  hostile  questions  which  some 
newspaper  editors  are  apt  to  hurl  at  him. 

The  Castro  government  policy  on  military 
executions  is  not  at  all  well  understood  in 
the  United  States,  and  Premier  Castro  haa 
criticised  wire  services  and  newspapers,  gen- 
erally, m  the  United  States,  for  their  inade- 
quate coverage,  as  Premier  Castro  terms  it.  of 
the  background  of  tortures  and  atrocitlea 
perpetrated  during  the  Batista  regime. 

RIO   mFLUCNCX  QUUUSD 

Cubans  today  no  longer  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  military  trials  here  with  the  Nur- 
emburg  trials  In  Germany  after  World  War 
II.  Rather,  they  make  reference  to  the  post- 
World  War  II  "cellar"  killings  in  France  of 
those  who  had  collaborated  with  Nazis. 

Thousands  of  killings  went  uncondemned 
by  world  opinion  at  that  time.  Cubans  aver, 
and  for  that  reason  the  more  than  500  mili- 
tary executions  so  far  performed  here  should 
not  be  condemned,  according  to  the  Cuban 
line  of  reasoning. 

Premier  Castro  alao  will  no  doubt  be  asked 
about  his   views  on   whether  Communists 


are  obtaining  too  atrong  an  Influenoe  In  hla 
own  thinking  and  In  the  Cuban  Independ- 
ence movement.  There  are  certainly  Indi- 
cations that  Communists  are  trying  to  move 
In,  In  considerable  numbers.  But  there  are 
moderates  in  the  Castro  government  who 
are  able  to  hold  their  position  and  point  of 
view. 

No  such  Influence  has  t>een  established  at 
this  writing,  according  to  well-informed 
sources  here,  though  there  Is  a  possibility. 
It  Is  believed,  of  such  a  strong  Communist 
Influence  developing  that  military  security 
In  the  Caribbean  could  be  endangered. 

It  is  believed  here  also  that  even  though 
Premier  Castro  Is  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
U.S.  press  conference  technique,  where  load- 
ed queetlons  are  often  asked,  he  haa  had 
enough  experience  with  It  In  the  past  few 
months — and  smaru  from  some  of  the  lib- 
erties which  he  feels  \JB.  newsmen  took 
with  some  of  his  statement* — to  handle 
himself  ably  with  the  moet  critical  ele- 
menu  of  the  US.  press.  It  will  not  be  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  SUtes. 

DtTTrATtONB  MOUNT 

Since  his  casual  acceptance  aome  weeks 
ago  of  the  Invitation  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  to  speak  be- 
fore their  annual  meeting  In  Waahlngton 
April  17,  Inviuuona  have  snowballed  into 
Havana. 

They  have  come  from  university  groupe^ 
not  the  university  admlnUtratlons  them- 
aelvet— at  Harvard.  Tale,  Princeton.  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Premier  Castro  U  expected  to  lunch  with 
Acting  secretary  of  suu  Christian  A.  Herter 
on  April  16,  even  though  thu  U  an  unofficial 
visit. 

He  la  aeheduled  to  appear  before  the  Na- 
tional Frees  Club  In  Washington  April  SO. 
the  United  Nations  Correspondenta  Aaaoel- 
atlon  In  New  York  April  aa.  the  Overeeaa 
Frees  Club  In  New  York  April  as.  At  this 
writing,  hla  Itinerary  from  April  88  to  88, 
when  he  u  expected  to  be  in  Montreal,  haa 
not  yet  been  announced. 

I  Prom  tht  Chrlatlan  ■clenea  Monitor. 

Apr   17,  1B60I 

LnxxALa  OiaMATKO-CAarao-FiotrtaM  Rvr 
Oaowa 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johanaaoa) 

Havana.— To  the  dismay  of  Caribbean  lib- 
erals, the  rift  Is  Widening  between  two  noted 
Caribbean  rtvoluuonarles.  former  Preaident 
Flgueree  of  Cosu  Rica  and  Premier  PIdel 
Castro  of  Cuba. 

Ever  since  Senor  Flgueree  vtalted  Cuba 
some  weeks  ago  and  precipitated  the  laaue 
of  whether  Cuba's  allegiance  lay  with  the 
Bast  or  Weat  In  the  cold  war— Dr.  Oaatro 
said  Cuba's  position  should  t>e  one  of  neu- 
trality— the  fissure  between  the  two  men 
has  grown  deeper. 

In  his  last  barrage  of  criticism.  Dr.  Castro 
called  Senor  Flgueree,  with  whom  he  has 
had  much  in  common  In  the  past,  "a  bad 
friend,  a  bad  democrat,  and  a  bad  revolu- 
tionary," for  making  sUtements  "which  only 
serve  to  provoke  attacks  on  the  Cuban 
people." 

Even  before  the  Flguerea  visit,  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  ideological  separaUon  of  these  two 
men  became  evident.  Senor  Flgueree  was 
among  the  first  Latin  Americans  to  com- 
ment negatively  on  the  Cuban  military 
executions  and  to  expreaa  stirpris*  about 
them.  He  said,  at  that  time,  he  would  not 
visit  Cuba  because  of  the  spate  of  military 
executions. 

Then,  several  weeks  later,  after  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Batista  atrocities  had  been  mad* 
clear  to  him.  Senor  Flguerea  consented  to 
vUlt  Cuba,  as  he  did  on  the  weekend  of 
March  aa. 

It  was  during  that  visit,  while  Senor 
Flgueres  was  addressing  a  large  trade  union 
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gathering,  that  he  made  the  statement  that 
Latin  America's  place  should  be  with  the 
West  In  the  cold  war. 

David  Salvador,  head  of  the  Confederation 
of  Cuban  Trade  Unions,  snatched  the  micro- 
phone and  asserted  to  the  union  members 
that  "Cuba  cannot  be  with  the  United 
States"  which,  he  held,  was  oppressing 
Cuba. 

It  was  at  this  same  gathering  that  Dr. 
Castro  Indicated  he  felt  Cuba's  position 
should  be  "neutralist"  In  the  cold  war,  a 
position  quite  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of 
Latin  America,  and  In  line  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  effort  In  Latin  America  to  "neutral- 
Ice"  the  area. 

Dr.  Caatro  added  he  was  aurprlsed  Senor 
Ftgueres  should  be  trapped  by  the  "propa- 
ganda of  lies  which  distort  Cuba's  policy  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries." 

SHAxr  novKRxa  arroar 

Senor  Flgueres  on  his  return  to  Costa  Rica 
was  smarting  from  this  Cuban  treatment. 
No  tyro  at  the  Latin  American  brand  of  pol- 
itics, he  Is  reported  to  have  made  references 
to  Communist  Influences  in  Cuba  and  said 
that  Dr.  Castro  apparently  took  pills  to  keep 
blm  awake. 

These  Jibes  hit  Dr.  Castro  In  such  a  sent Itive 
snot  that  he  countered  with  the  condemna- 
tions that  Senor  Flgueres  was  a  "bad  friend, 
bad  I>cmocrat.  and  bad  revolutionary." 

Senor  Flguerea  was  referred  to  nUo  by  the 
Cuban  Premier  aa  "a  person  who  maintained 
created  interesu  in  his  country." 

This  phrase  has  been  amplified  here  by 
aoth  of  July  movement  artherenls  to  the 
extent  of  condemnlrg  Senor  Flgueres  for  not 
httvlng  overturned  and  changed  the  baae  of 
the  Costa  Rican  eronnmy  In  his  a  years  In 
office.  The  Implication  left  is  that  the  Cuban 
revolutioniiry  movement  Intends  to  make 
changes  far  more  rndlcnl  than  thoee  devel- 
oped in  CosU  Rica  under  Benor  Flgueres. 

As  an  ardent  revolutionary  who  ousted 
severnl  political  factions  and  powerful  fnmily 
groups  from  CosU  Rica.  Senor  Flgueres  be- 
came noted  for  the  maturity  of  hU  nppronch 
tu  furelin  firms  duin|  business  In  Costa  Rica, 

On*  nf  hla  Aral  and  major  aeti  ftfttr  hf 
took  offi'-e  in  November  10R3.  wns  to  rene- 
g mate  contr.iciB  with  United  Fruit  Co,  Un- 
drr  these  contr,\cl«  UFCO  was  required  to 
booat  lu  tnx  contrlbutlun  to  the  Coila  RIcnn 
Quvernment, 

The  agreements  were  hailed  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  pattern  for  negotiations  In  other 
countries,  even  though  seme  of  the  tax  pro- 
visions were  dra«tlc,  Senor  Flgueres  said 
thnt  the  historic  ngreement  placed  Costa 
Rica  among  the  pioneers  of  Latin  American 
economic  development. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Castro  and  aeth  Qf  July 
movement  suporters  are  crltlclxlng  "Pepe" 
Flgueres  for  this  type  of  negotiations  is  not 
going  unnoticed  here  In  Havana  by  the 
business  community. 

Aside  from  the  sharpness  of  this  carbine 
war  of  words  between  the  two  Caribbean 
revolutionaries,  the  incident  has  served  to 
bring  several  other  Issues  Into  the  open. 

otrrspoKBN  came 

One  Is  Dr.  Castro's  Increasing  sensitivity 
t )  criticism  and  his  tendency  to  hit  back 
Immcdiatily.  sometimes  wildly,  with  state- 
menu  he  may  regret  later,  though  he  re- 
serves the  right  to  be  extremely  critical  of 
o'whers. 

His  critical  anti-American  statements, 
v/hich  have  surprised  some  Cubans  who  feel 
he  does  not  need  to  resort  to  anti-American- 
ic'.n  to  keep  his  hold  on  the  Cuban  public, 
v':re  noticeably  toned  down  as  his  trip  to 
t'i3  United  St.ites  approached. 

The  other  issue  brought  to  the  surface  by 
t'.i5  "Pcpi"  Pigucrcs  remarks  Is  that  of  the 
1  iHurncc  of  Communists  In  the  preaent  gov- 
cr.imsnt. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  men  and  women 
r.r.a.iJ   Dr.   Casiro   who   are  charged   from 


time   to  time   with   being  Communists   or 

definitely  left  of  center. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  these  and  other 
men  are  or  are  not  Communists  now.  but 
what  Infiuence  they  are  having  currently  on 
the  Premier  who  insists  he  is  not  worried 
about  Communists  in  the  government  and 
would  rather  have  them  above  ground  where 
he  can  see  them. 

There  are  moderate  men  and  Influences  In 
the  Castro  government,  some  of  them  well 
educated  In  economics.  One  of  these  Is 
Rufo  Lopez  Fresquet,  Treasury  Minister, 
who  was  asked  recently  by  a  reporter 
whether  he  felt  the  United  States  would 
allow  Cuba  to  develop  economically.  A 
frequent  Communist  insinuation  Is  that  the 
United  States  desires  to  stifie  economic  de- 
velopment In  Cuba. 

Senor  Lopex  Fresquet  answered: 

"There's  no  International  obligation  which 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  Cuba's  development. 
There  Is  no  force  capable  of  opposing  the 
moral  force  of  a  revolutionary  government 
which  represents  the  yearning  of  a  people. 

"Besides."  he  added,  "right  new  there's  no 
American  Imperialism  as  back  in  lOao.  If, 
In  1934.  Batista  had  not  given  the  Ameri- 
cans the  protective  tariffs  of  1037.  there's  no 
qusaion  but  that  Cuba  would  be  better  de- 
veloped. But  Batista  had  no  moral  force 
and  he  gave  in  because  he  was  more  Inter- 
ested in  his  pergonal  gains.  However,  when 
wo  negotiate  with  democratic  regimes  we 
usually  manage  to  make  gains  for  Cuba," 

Senor  Lopex  Fresquet  Is  one  of  the  group 
of  moderates  In  the  aoth  movement  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Cactro  on  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  pretent  In  caae  there 
are  loan  conversations. 

iP.om  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  17. 
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UNrrtD  Statm  and  PtotL  Come  to  OatM— 
QucsTioNa  rra   Cabtxo 

(By  Joseph  U.  Hinshaw) 
Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  goaa 
bofore  the  U8.    lewspaper  editors  today  to 
answer  rhargea  that  Communliu  have  la- 
nitrated  hii  govarnment. 

The  bearded  S8*year-old  CMtrn  also  la  ex- 
pected tj  spell  out  In  his  lunch  speech  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Idltora 
why  he  bflievN  the  U,B.  preia  hna  not  |lvtn 
a  true  picture  of  his  revolutionary  regime. 

Dr.  Cattro  probably  will  be  asked  during 
a  question  and  answer  session  after  his 
speech  to  Ju'tlfy  his  mass  exrcuilons  of  fol- 
lowers of  former  dictator  Fulgenclo  Batista. 
Dr.  Castro's  forces  toppled  Batista's  govern- 
ment on  New  Year's  Day. 

A  BKAKER 

The  Prime  Minister,  here  for  an  11-day 
good  will  visit,  promised  to  speak  for  30  min- 
utes. But  he  has  been  known  to  speak  for 
3  or  4  hours  on  other  occations. 

As  luual  there  was  no  prepared  text  for 
Dr.  Castro's  remarks.  He  will  wear  his 
famous  Jungle  green,  open-collared  fatigue 
uniform. 

Dr.  Castro  said  In  advance  he  woud  deliver 
part  of  his  speech  In  English  and  part  In 
Spanish.  He  said  he  would  try  to  answer 
questions  In  English  but  would  keep  an  In- 
terpreter at  his  elbow  In  case  he  needed  him. 

A  controversy  over  broadcast  coverage  of 
the  appearance  was  settled  when  the  society 
agreed  to  let  radio  and  television  services 
record  Dr.  Castro's  speech  on  tape  and  film 
for  later  airing. 

Dr.  Castro  came  to  the  United  States  spe- 
cifically to  speak  to  the  ASNE  annual  meet- 
ing. He  has  expanded  his  itinerary  to  In- 
clude appearances  before  other  groups  and 
on  two  TV  panel  programs. 

aXCKPTXON 

The  revolutionary  leader's  only  other 
aeheduled  engagement  today  was  a  reception 
at  the  Cuban  Embassy  for  Cubans  living  In 


this  area.     The  affair  was  expected  to  bo 

Jammed  with  well-wishers. 

Sr.  Castro  gave  an  indication  of  what  ha 
will  say  In  his  ASNE  speech  while  chatting 
with  newsmen  after  having  lunch  with  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter 
yesterday. 

Without  directly  criticizing  the  American 
press,  he  complained  that  people  in  this 
country  have  not  been  Informed  "of  the  com- 
plete truth  of  what  Is  going  on  In  Cuba." 

He  said,  "I  hope  I  will  now  t>e  able  to 
reach  the  U.S.  people  and  explain  what  we 
stand  for."  He  said  public  opinion  here 
would  back  his  regime  overwhelmingly  If  he 
could  talk  on  television  every  week. 

As  for  the  executions.  Dr.  Castro  aald. 
"Almost  all  of  the  war  criminals  have  been 
punished."  He  said,  "it  U  hard  for  us  to 
apply  this  Justice  but  we  are  saving  many 
future  lives  by  punishing  the  guilty." 

During  a  stroll  later  through  Meridian  Hill 
Park,  one  block  from  his  embassy.  Dr.  Cas- 
tro told  a  group  of  students,  "In  Cuba  there 
Is  (cq)  not  communists,  not  capitalists  but 
Cubanlsts." 

The  Prime  Minister  shook  hands,  signed 
autographs  and  posed  for  photographs  dur- 
ing his  walk  through  the  park  and  nearby 
streets.  A  crowd  of  300  persons  swarmed 
around  him.  At  one  point  he  chucked  a 
baby  under  the  chin. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Apr,  17.  1050] 
Slxxty  Fiobl  Miaaxa  Somk  RtatiM 

(By  Gene  Methvln) 

Tii#  good  neighbor  policy,  which  soma 
diplomats  have  complained  Is  languUhlng. 
got  a  boost  yesterdsy  from  a  couple  of  Fidel 
Castro's  burly  barbudoa  and  a  bunch  of  high 
achuol  girls. 

It  seems  a  few  Castro  foUowtra  wandered 
Into  the  Meridian  Hill  Hotel  after  they  ar- 
rived WednpsdRy  right  and  itruck  up  aa 
aequalntance  with  about  40  touring  St,  Loula 
hteh  school  seniors.  Mostly  girls,  (The  hotel 
la  for  women  but  the  lobby  Isn't  sefregated.) 

"Oomt  to  IN  ui  at  tht  imbuiy,"  thty 
iald  when  they  parted.  "Ztl  Juit  aoroas  the 
street.    Well  Introduce  you  to  Pldel.** 

THI  VISIT 

Bo  bright  and  tarty  yesterday  mornlni  all 
40  students  lined  up  and  trooped  to  the 
Bmbarsy,  at  3630  leth  Street  NW,,  dragging 
their  teacher  along, 

A  State  Department  security  man— still 
ru'Jblng  his  eyes— saw  them  at  the  door. 

"Stop,"  he  shouted.  "You  can't  go  la 
there." 

"Why  not?"  said  the  saucy  girl  leading 
the  bunch.    "We  were  invited." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  Ueutenant  Ramon,  that's  who." 
WArriHo 

The  State  man  left  them  cooling  their 
heels  on  the  sidewalk,  cordoned  off  by  uni- 
formed men,  while  he  scurried  after  Instruc- 
tions. 

"They  came  to  see  us  last  night,"  one 
young  lady  sighed. 

A  policeman  raised  an  eyebrow. 

"Oh,  It  was  very  Intellectual.  Just  talked, 
you  know,"  she  said. 

"We're  rebels,  too."  said  a  girl  In  a  Con- 
federate hat. 

"Look,  I  got  earrings  from  Cuba  when 
I  was  there  2  years  ago,"  said  one  girl. 

The  policeman  leaned  over  for  a  closer 
look.  The  earrings  had  three  Cut>an  coins 
dangling,  and  he  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"If  I  were  you.  I  wouldn't  go  in  there  with 
them  on,"  he  said.  "They've  got  Batista's 
picture  on  them." 

The  girl  snatched  them  off. 

(A  closer  check  revealed  the  coins  really 
bore  a  btut  of  San  Marti,  great  Cuban  pa- 
triot, "like  George  Waahlngton,"  the  State 
man  said.) 
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Finally,  just  as  the  embarrassed  teacher 
was  about  to  drag  her  charges  away,  a  Cuban 
captain  and  lieutenant  sauntered  out. 

"Hello.  EmUlo,"  the  girls  squealed,  and 
flocked  around. 

Lieutenant  KmlUo  beamed.  So  did  the 
captain.  They  talked,  exchanged  suto- 
graphs,  aud  the  students  snapped  pictures. 

Fidel  was  still  In  bed.  fast  asleep,  they 
explained. 

But  the  way  the  youngsters  grinned  and 
tossed  their  heads  at  the  burly  State  De- 
partment man,  as  their  teacher  herded  them 
off,  it  was  plain  they  dldnt  care. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18.  1950] 

CaSTBO    liAUVTAINS    A    HECTIC    PaCX;     CAnTAI. 

IN  Strugglx  To  Kkzp  Up — Crowds  Hail  and 

PiCKXT  CtTBAN  PaZMIXX  AND  Hk  WORRIES  HIS 

Otjakds  in  Bxtst   Second  Dat  or  Capitai, 

Visit 

Waskincton.  April  17. — Police  sirens 
pierced  the  spring  air.  Pickets  paraded. 
High  school  students  shouted  from  buses, 
"HI,  Fidel."  And  Fidel  Castro  waved,  smiled, 
shook  hands  and  talked. 

This  was  the  second  day  of  the  visit  of 
Premier  Castro,  who  flew  here  Wednesday 
night.  It  was  no  less  hectic  than  yesterday. 
Even  the  Cuban  revolutionary  leader  recog- 
nized his  own  genius  for  harassing  State 
Department  security  agents. 

After  the  luncheon  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  the  ballroom  was  cleared  to 
allow  more  seats  to  be  taken  In  for  Dr.  Cas- 
tro's address.  The  Premier  was  walking  out 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  reporters. 

He  stopped.  Keith  O.  (Kayo)  Lynch  of  the 
State  Department's  security  unit  tried  to 
nudge  him  along  Into  an  anteroom. 
-  ~  Dr.  Castro  grinned  and  said,  "I  am  his 
friend,  but  he  never  had  so  much  trouble 
with  a  prisoner." 

"Aw,  you  are  no  trouble  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Lynch. 

Perhaps,  but  the  story  was  told  that  Mr. 
Lynch  had  said  to  his  boss,  Elmer  R.  Hlpsley : 
"Oo  get  me  a  tent— I  got  everything  else 
for  this  circus." 

nineteen  guards  or  his  own 

Dr.  Castro's  own  bodyguard — it  consists 
of  19  guards,  most  of  them  wearing  green 
army  fatigues  and  jrith  beards  and  long  hair 
like  their  leader — insists  that  he  does  not 
like  sirens.  Yet  he  has  dashed  all  over  town 
behind  the  whine  of  sirens. 

His  first  trip  this  morning  was  to  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  to  talk  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  and  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees.  The  police  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  clearing  a  path  among  the  secre- 
taries and  tourists  who  Jammed  the  corridors. 

When  Dr.  Castro  arrived  at  the  hotel  three 
groups  of  pickets — all  from  Ne^  York — were 
walking  across  the  street  from  [the  entrance. 
Each  group  was  surrounded  tj  policemen. 

The  largest  group,  numbering  about  200, 
was  anti-Castro  and,  according  to  members 
of  the  two  other  groups,  also  "pro-Batista 
and  pro-TruJiUo"— supporters  of  former 
President  Fulgenclo  Batista,  of  Cuba,  and 
Oenerallsslmo  Rafael  L.  Trujlllo,  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

This  group  called  Itself  the  Pan  American 
Anti-Communist  Association.  Ite  posters 
had  gaudily  painted  caricatures  of  Dr.  Castro. 
Tlie  words  on  one  said : 

"In  his  megalomania  Fidel  Castro  has 
threatened  to  bomb  Cape  Canaveral  (the 
missile-launching  base  in  Florida)." 

Another  said : 

"Fidel  Castro  Is  the  nefarious  law  In  Cuba. 
He  forces  trial  courts  to  do  as  he  says." 

The  two  other  groups  together  numbered 
only  75.  One  was  called  "the  February  27" 
(the  date  that  the  Dominican  Republic  be- 
came Independent  in  1844)  and  the  other 
the    Union    Patrlotica    Dominlcana.     Their 


signs  proclaimed,  "Democracy,  yes:  TruJUlo. 
no."  and  "BatisU  U  out,  Trujiilo  Is  next." 

Inside,  Just  before  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
president  of  the  editors'  group,  rose  to  Intro- 
duce the  dignitaries,  a  bearded  Cuban  secu« 
rity  guard  leaned  over  the  table  and  exam- 
ined the  microphones. 

Dr.  Castro  Is  not  a  man  of  few  words. 
Each  question  today  set  him  off  on  a  speech 
of  5  to  15  minutes. 

P^rrr  Arrested  in  Cuba — 49  Men  and  a 
Woman  Said  To  Plot  Against  Regime 

Havana,  April  17. — Forty-nine  men  and 
one  woman  have  been  lodged  in  the  Jail  at 
Cardenas  on  the  north  coast  of  Matanaas 
Province.  They  are  accused  of  having  con- 
spired against  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. 

Capt.  Pablo  Cabrera  Plloto,  chief  of  the 
revolutionary  police  at  Cardenas,  said  to- 
night that  this  group  had  been  meeting  In 
various  places  and  plotting  against  the  gov- 
ernment. One  place  they  met  was  at  the 
home  of  a  woman  he  could  identify  only  by 
the  name  of  Juana.     She  is  also  under  arrest. 

The  majority  of  these  alleged  conspirators 
are  former  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Batista  regime,  the  capUin  said.  The 
others  are  civilians. 

An  attempt  last  night  by  34  war  criminals 
to  escape  from  Bonlto  prison  In  Santiago  da 
Cuba  was  frustrated,  according  to  a  report 
from  there.  Seven  of  the  prisoners  involved 
were  to  have  been  executed  last  night.  The 
executions  were  postponed  until  tonight,  the 
report  said. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  MonlUx-. 
Apr.  18.  1959] 

FnuciNT  IN  Cuba 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

Havana. — In  many  Latin-American  homes 
there  hangs  in  the  entrance  halls  welcome 
plaques  or  decorated  ceramic  tiles  similar 
to  the  "God  Bless  Our  Home,"  framed  cards 
hanging  in  North  American  homes.  Here 
they  usually  read.  "£sta  es  tu  casa"  (This  Is 
your  home) ,  expressing  the  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality as  characterlstlo  of  many  Latin 
Americans. 

Today,  plaques  and  tiles  are  appearing  In 
Cuban  domiciles  reading: 

"tstai  es  tu  casa.  Fidel." 

It  Is  an  indication  of  the  deep  and  grow- 
ing affection  many  Cubans  have  for  Premier 
Castro. 

Two  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Batista  dic- 
tatorship, when  the  Castro  troops  were  pour- 
ing into  Havana  to  bring  the  military  situ- 
ation under  control,  a  Cuban  said  to  an 
American  here; 

"Now  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Cuban  once 
again." 

Pride  in  one's  country  Is  most  certainly 
growing  h»ire.  The  feeling  of  admiration  for 
Premier  Castro  is  enormous  and  his  sup- 
porters expect  his  current  trip  to  the  Umted 
States  to  win  new  friends  for  their  cause. 

"Gracias.  Fidel!  (thank  you.  Fidel) 
Graclas,  Fidel!"  cry  the  stickers  emblazoned 
on  automobile  windshields,  on  buses,  on 
shop  doors,  on  cement  garden  walls  where 
the  whitewash  is  peeling,  on  the  gray, 
elephant-colored  trunks  of  palm  trees,  as 
the  expressive,  often  extrovert  Cuban  con- 
veys his  thanks  and  relief  over  the  Castro 
victory  January  1. 

DOLLS    wear    rATIGUES 

In  shop  windows,  dolls  are  dressed  In  the 
green  fatigue  uniform  of  the  aeth  of  July 
Movement.  There  are  unmistakable  beards 
on  many  of  these  children's  play  toys. 

Cuban  mothers.  Instead  of  buying  cow- 
boy suits  or  spaceman  uniforms  for  their 
children  (the  American  influence  has  pene- 
trated deeply  on  this  Island,  which  is  only 
an  hours  night  from  Miami),  now  buy  26tta 
of  July  uniforms. 


Children  smear  charcoal  beards  on  their 
faeea  to  Imitate  the  barbudoes  (bearded 
ones).  They  "ambush"  Batista  troopa  in 
their  frontyard  guerrilla  warfare. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  winds  of  freedom 
are  blowing  into  every  crevice  of  Cuban 
society,  sometimes  to  excess. 

Often,  when  Castro  political  ralliea  are 
being  set  up,  student  organizers  in  the  high 
schools  burst  into  the  elaasrooms  to  round 
up  participants. 

Even  Haitian  exiles,  seeking  to  raise  an 
army  here  to  proceed  against  the  Duvaller 
government  In  nearby  Haiti,  feel  free  at 
times  to  walk  into  high  school  classrooms  to 
recruit  volunteers  while  teachers  stand  by 
helpless  to  prevent  them  from  harancuins 
the  class.  * 

In  one  private  high  school  system  stu- 
dents not  only  ousted  some  of  their  student 
colleagues  from  classes,  they  went  on  strike 

until  15  teachers  whom  they  did  not  like 

in    some    cases   for   political    reasons— were 
dropped. 

In  another  Instance,  some  labor  leaders 
bargaining  with  a  businessman  for  higher 
wages  In  their  union  threatened  to  send 
him  to  Jail  if  he  didn't  give  in. 

"What  I've  been  through  is  something  ter- 
rible." the  man  said  to  me.  "I  frankly 
dont  beUeve  Fidel  knows  what  some  of  the 
labor  people  are  doing.  These  guys  are 
outright  Commiea" 

Of  course,  without  an  invesUgation  it  U 
Impossible  to  state  whether  or  not  this  man's 
charges  of  communism  against  his  labor 
group  were  fair  or  not,  but  they  do  indicate 
growing  concern  of  Communist  influence  in 
labor  unions  here. 

Within  recent  days,  workers  at  the  Cuban 
Kectrlc  Co.  wrote  Premier  Castro  charging 
that  Communists  In  their  union  wers  sub- 
jecting them  to  "persecution  and  threats." 
The  statement  declared  the  COnununists 
were  using  "most  detesUble  proceedings"  in 
bringing  fraud  charges  against  union  leader 
Angel  Coflno.  who  had  been  detained  re- 
cently but  quickly  released  wtien  no  grounds 
were  found  to  hold  him. 

In  another  Instance,  Premier  Castro  said 
In  a  speech  that  sugar  prices  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  could  be  lowered  if  Cuba  were 
allowed  to  compete  freely  in  the  U.8.  market. 
What  slgnlflcance  can  one  find  in  this 
variety  of  IncidenU  in  Cuba? 

Mainly  that  now,  feeling  the  first  effects 
of  liberty  after  years  of  dicutorshlp,  Cubans 
are  trying  their  hand  at  freedom,  a  bit 
awkwardly  to  be  sure,  getting  the  feel  of 
the  absence  of  repression  and  persecution. 
After  3'^  months  of  a  new  government, 
and  with  the  euphoria  of  victory  gradually 
wearing  off.  Premier  Castro  finds  himself 
in  the  position  of  struggling  to  harness  these 
vast  energies  of  freedom  generated  by  Cubali 
revulsion  against  the  old  regime. 

Currently  the  momentum  of  the  Castro 
revoluUon  has  reached  the  point  where  its 
inertia  could  conceivably  throw  it  out  of  con- 
trol and  cause  It  to  crash  and  founder  on 
some  barren  beach  of  history. 

Or  if  the  surge  and  moral  Impetus  of  the 
independence  movement  are  skillfully 
guided  and  governed,  the  excesses  of  the 
previous  regime  may  be  cleansed  out  and  re- 
forms realized. 

There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  CommunUU 
are  at  work  endeavoring  to  Insinuate  either 
their  personal  presence  or  their  influence 
in  various  sectors  of  the  government  andSn 
the  newspaper  {»-ofeeslon,  including  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  publishing  and  print- 
ing trade. 

In  fact,  there  Is  strong  evidence  here  thst 
leftists  and  Communists  are  following  with 
fear-breeding  accuracy  the  pattern  laid  down 
in  Marxist  texts  on  political  tactics  for  tak- 
ing over  a  country  by  endeavoring  to  move 
in  on  Cuba's  coixununlcatlon  systems.  Army, 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  its  public  utili- 
ties, labor  unions,  and  schools — the  purpose 
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being  eventually  to  stifle  the  very  freedoms 
which  Cubans  believed  Fidel  Castro  iUMl 
won  for  them.  ^ . 

asBcux  or  cAVrao  uaocD 

To  some  observers  the  rapidity  with  which 
Communists  are  trying  to  move  in  is  even 
more  sudden  than  in  Guatemala  several 
years  ago. 

There  are  some  notable  Cuban  Intellec- 
tuals who  see  Premier  Castro  as  so  sur- 
rounded by  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
as  keeping  him  so  busy  with  a  multitude  of 
dramatic  but  nonessential  matters  that  he 
has  been  driven  by  sheer  exhaustion,  by 
adulation  of  the  masses,  to  the  point  where 
he  cannot  thoughtfully  deal  with  the  real 
problems  of  Cuba. 

These  people  want  to  see  him  rescued  from 
such  politically  suicidal  tendencies. 

As  Cubans  discuss  (In  secret,  to  be  sure) 
Whether  Communist  Influence  may  be  deep- 
ening in  the  government,  the  Castro  ad- 
ministration boasts  what  It  terms  as  the 
following  accomplishments: 

An  agrarian-reform  program,  not  yet  fully 
outlined,  has  started  in  a  small  way.  Some 
government  public  lands  have  been  distrib- 
uted. Considerable  fervor  for  land  reforms 
has  been  fomented,  but  no  details  of  a 
rounded  program  have  been  forthcoming  yet. 

RenL  reforms  have  been  instituted.  Cuts 
amount  to  60  percent  of  rents  up  to  tlOO; 
40  percent  on  $100  to  |2(X)  rents:  30  percent 
of  those  over  S200.  Tenants  are  amazed, 
landlords  are  drawing  real  estate  off  the 
market,  the  construction  industry  is  slowing 
to  a  halt,  120,000  workers  are  partially  or 
fully  unemployed. 

Prices  on  medicines  have  been  cut  30  to 
25  percent. 

Government  graft  Is  wiped  out,  the  gov- 
ernment contends,  and  military  criminals 
have  been  executed.  The  figure  Is  up  to  473 
men  executed.  In  Justification  of  the  execu- 
tions, few  Cubans  now  compare  the  trials 
to  the  Nuremburg  trials.  Rather,  they  point 
to  the  thousands  of  cellar  killings  after 
World  War  II  in  France,  when  Nazi  collab- 
orators were  wiped  out. 

World  opinion  did  not  condemn  these 
killings  of  collaborators  with  the  Nazis. 
Cubans  reason.  Therefore,  why  should  It 
condemn  the  Cuban  executives,  they  aek. 

The  government  is  studying  how  much  of 
an  adjustment  in  telephone  and  electricity 
prices  should  be  made.  The  Cuban  Tele- 
phone Co.  is  to  install  5.0OO  new  telephones. 

Government  employees'  minimum  wages 
have  been  raised  from  $65  a  month  to  $85 
a  month,  while  department  heads  (minis- 
ters) tiave  had  their  salaries  reduced  from 
$900  a  month  to  $500  a  month.  Several 
thousand  government  employees  who  re- 
ceived wages  but  did  no  work  have  been 
dropped. 

A  study  for  educational  reforms  has  been 
launched. 

For  taking  steps  such  as  these,  Cubans 
generally  give  Premier  Castro  unqualified 
support. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1959] 

Castro  Declares  Regime  Is  Free  or  Red  In- 
rLUENCE — Cuban  Leader  Sats  in  Talk  in 
Washington  That  His  Aims  Are  Human- 
istic— He  Detends  Executions — Premier 
Stresses  ErrORTS  To  Develop  Indlstrt 
AND  End  Unemployment 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  April  17. — Premier  Fidel  Cas- 
tro of  Cuba  denied  today  charges  of  Commu- 
nist influence  in  his  regime. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  he  said:  "I  have  said 
very  clearly  that  we  are  not  Communists." 

"The  32-year-old  revolutionary  leader  who 
overthrew  the  government  of  President  Ful- 
genclo Batista  last  January  1,  declared  that 
"our  revolution  Is  a  humanistic  one." 


What  he  seeks,  Dr.  Castro  said.  Is  to  create 
"a  base  for  our  people"  to  develop  industry 
and  to  cure  the  unemployment  problem. 

"There  is  one  right  the  people  need — 
the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  eat.  the  right 
to  work."  he  said. 

Dr.  Castro  was  the  guest  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  editors'  society  In  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Between  the  luncheon  and  his 
speech,  the  ballroom  was  packed  and  the 
leader  was  heard  by  1,500  persons. 

SPEECH    MADE    IN    ENGLISH 

This  morning  Premier  Castro  met  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in  the  Capitol. 
Several  other  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  Latin 
American  affairs  also  attended  by  invitation 
of  the  committee  chairmen. 

What  he  told  the  editors  duplicated  or 
closely  approximated  what  he  had  said  earlier 
to  the  congressional  committees. 

The  speech  to  the  editors  and  the  question 
period  afterward  lasted  2  hours.  It  had  been 
announced  that  Dr.  Castro  would  deliver  his 
speech  In  Spanish  but  would  answer  ques- 
tions in  English.  However,  he  spoke  in 
English  throughout,  occasionally  asking  an 
aide  at  his  side  to  provide  a  word  that  he 
did  not  know  or  could  not  recall. 

When  he  entered  the  ballroom,  the  ap- 
plause was  light  and  almost  awkward.  After 
he  had  finished,  there  was  prolonged 
clapping. 

Dr.  Castro  made  these  principal  points: 

His  regime  has  executed  only  those  guilty 
of  war  crimes.  Those  who  were  merely  fol- 
lowers of  Batista  have  not  been  harmed. 

He  has  no  Intention  of  abrogating  the 
agreement  under  which  the  United  States 
maintains  a  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
In  Cuba. 

Cuba  will  maintain  her  membership  in  the 
mutvial  defense  treaty  vmder  which  the 
21  American  Republics  are  pledged  to  defend 
the   Western   Hemisphere  against   attack. 

Cuba  will  provide  hospitality,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  and  help  to  exiles  from  other 
Latin  American  countries  who  hope  to  over- 
throw dictatorships  in  their  own  lands. 
However,  he  favors  the  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

Cuba  will  not  confiscate  foreign  private 
Industry.  On  the  contrary,  she  seeks  more 
Investment  by  foreign  business  to  provide 
employment. 

Cuba  is  not  a  beggar,  and  Is  not  seeking 
money.  What  Cuba  wants  is  more  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

ATBOCITIXS      CITED 

Dr.  Castro  did  not  bring  up  during  his 
speech  the  question  of  the  executions.  But 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  think 
that  a  time  had  come  for  an  amnesty,  he 
replied  with  fervor. 

He  said  that  approximately  20,000  people 
had  been  tortured  and  assassinated  under 
the  Batista  regime.  "Why  didn't  the  United 
States  know  about  that?"  he  asked.  Because, 
he  said,  "censorship  had  made  it  impossible 
to  report  what  was  going  on." 

"You  have  never  lived  under  tyranny,"  he 
asserted.  "It  is  terrible  where  there  Is  no 
Justice." 

The  Cuban  Premier  stressed  the  need  for  a 
free  press,  telling  the  editors: 

"The  first  thing  dictators  do  is  to  finish 
the  free  press  and  establish  censorship. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  free  press  is  the 
first  enemy  of  dictatorship." 

He  said  that  the  soldiers  and  police  were 
being  taught  now  that  men  were  not  to  be 
assassinated  for  political  reasons.  This  state- 
ment brought  a  burst  of  applause. 

Replying  to  a  question  whether  the  Com- 
munists had  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
revolution,  he  said  that  95  percent  of 
the  people   had  supported  the  revolution, 


and  that  the  support  had  come  frcun  the 
rich  and  the  middle  class,  as  well  as  the 
poor. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Castro  well  have  said 
that  he  is  not  well  versed  in  economics. 
But  he  spent  much  of  his  speech  on  Cuba's 
economic  problems.  "The  country  must  in- 
dustrialize," he  said,  "and  also  make  full  use 
of  available  land."     He  added: 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  make  wealth 
and  that  Is  to  establish  indiistry.  And  there 
is  only  one  way  to  establish  industry;  that 
is  by  obtaining  factories  and  machinery;  and 
the  only  way  to  buy  them  is  by  having  dol- 
lars.   We  must  have  a  market  for  our  goods." 

LARGER    SUGAR    QUOTA    ASKED 

The  problem  can  be  greatly  eased,  he  said, 
if  the  United  States  enlarges  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  Cuba's  work  force  was  unemployed  than 
in  the  United  States  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930's. 

Although  Premier  Castro  said  he  had  not 
come  to  the  United  States  for  money,  econ- 
omists do  not  believe  Cuba  can  solve  her 
problems  without  external  credits  since,  as 
Dr.  Castro  acknowledged,  her  reserves  of  gold 
and  dollars  are  extremely  low  and  the  nation 
is  running  a  serious  deficit  In  its  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Premier  was  asked  about  a  statement 
he  was  reported  to  have  made  at  a  labor 
rally  in  Havana,  saying  Cuba  would  remain 
neutral  in  any  conflict  between  the  West  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  avoided  a  direct  an- 
swer. He  replied  that  Cuba  was  a  poco-  coun- 
try  without  troops  or  arms. 

BMATHERS    CRITTCAL   Or   TALK 

Senator  George  A.  Smathexs,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  who  has  specialized  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can problems,  was  disturbed  at  Dr.  Castro's 
statement  to  the  legislators  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  hold  elections  until  the  revolution 
was  consummated  and  that  this  might  be 
3  or  4  years. 

Senator  Smathers  was  not  satisfied,  either, 
by  Premier  Castro's  replies  on  Communists 
in  his  Government,  and  on  the  harboring  of 
revolutionaries  from  other  countries. 

"It  is  clear,"  the  Senator  said,  "that  he 
hasn't  yet  learned  that  you  cannot  play  ball 
with  the  Communists,  for  he  has  them  pep- 
pered throughout  his  Government." 

Later  Senator  Smathers  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  "serious  trouble  was  brew- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  area,"  and  that  the 
source  of  the  danger  was  "centered  in  Cuba." 

In  telegrams  to  Dr.  Jos6  Mora,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Senator  Smathers  urged  the  imme- 
diate creation  of  a  voluntary  police  force  to 
keep  the  peace  in  Latin  America. 

However,  some  of  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  were  favorably  Impressed  by  Dr. 
Castro's  statements. 

Senator  Russell  Long,  Democrat,  of  Lou- 
isiana, said :  "I  feel  reassured  about  a  num- 
ber of  matters  I've  been  concerned  about  in 
Cuba." 

Representative  Jambs  G.  Pulton,  Republi- 
can, of  Pennsylvania,  commented: 

"I  was  neutral  and  suspicious  before,  but 
today  I  was  very  favorably  impressed.  I 
think  we  should  help  him." 


Cuban  Narcotics  List  Missing 
Washington.  April  17. — A  list  of  60  nar- 
cotics peddlers  sent  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  help  stamp  out  the  traffic  with  the 
United  States  was  reported  today  to  have 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Narcotics  Com- 
missioner Harry  J.  Anslinger  said  the  dis- 
appearance had  been  reported  to  him  by 
Castro  Verde,  Cuban  representative  of  the 
International  Police  Organization.  The  list 
had  been  sent  to  the  Havana  office  of  Cuban 
President  Manuel  Urrutla  Lleo. 
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[Prom    the    Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald.  Apr.  20,  1969) 

Castko  Pmouisxs  Cuba  Wnx  Honos 
Agrekments 

(By  Phil  Casey) 

Pidel  Castro  said  last  night  Cuba  will  live 
up  to  Its  agreements  with  the  West  and 
asserted  he  had  never  made  any  declaration 
of  neutrality  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  32-year-old  Cuban  Prime  Minister, 
speaking  on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  television 
program,  on  NBC  (WRC-TV),  thus  clarified 
for  the  first  time  Cuba's  stand  In  the  East- 
West  struggle.  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
are  members  of  the  31 -nation  Western 
Hemisphere  Defense  Alliance.  Member  na- 
tions pledge  themselves  to  stand  together  If 
one  member  nation  is  attacked. 

The  bearded  revolutionary  denied  that  his 
brother.  Raul,  or  Raul's  wife,  is  a  Communist 
and  said  that  if  there  are  any  Communists 
in  his  government  their  influence  is  nothing. 

He  promised  free  elections  in  Cuba  as  soon 
M  possible,  and  said  that,  in  any  event,  they 
win  come  within  4  years  at  the  latest. 

He  denied  also  supporting  the  overthrow 
of  dictatorships  In  other  Latin  American 
countries.  He  pointed  out  that  Cuba's 
"doors  are  open  to  all  political  exiles." 

He  said  that  more  than  1,000  people  ac- 
CTised  of  war  crimes  by  his  followers  "have 
been  exonerated  without  proof  and  the  trials 
are  finishing  in  Cuba."  Later.  Castro  told 
reporters  that  he  would  not  allow  Cuba  to 
be  used  as  a  staging  area  for  the  Invasion 
of  any  other  American  countries. 

Earlier,  he  told  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
Cubans  that  he  would  fight  communism  In 
his  country  by  building  hospitals  and  schools 
and  improving  the  lot  of  the  people,  not  by 

using  force  against  Communists. 

Immediately  after  the  telecast  at  4001  Ne- 
taraska  Avenue  NW..  Castro  drove  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  went  Into  conference  with 
Vice  President  Rxchako  Nixon  in  the  Vice 
President's  office. 

After  2  hours  and  20  minutes  behind  closed 
doors.  Nixon  emerged  with  Castro  from  his 
office  and  s&ld  to  the  Cuban:  "We  will  work 
with  you." 

The  young  Prime  Minister's  long,  exciting 
and  tiring  day  began  at  9:30  aon..  after  only 
a  few  hours  sleep.  He  had  been  up  until 
titer  3  a.m.  riding  around  the  city  and  Ar- 
lington and  visiting  housing  developments. 

After  his  brief  sleep,  he  went  to  Mount 
Vernon,  showing  interest  In  practically 
everything,  particularly  Washington's  1,000- 
▼olume  library. 

At  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials, 
where  crowds  of  several  hundred  were 
gathered,  Castro  was  besieged  by  autograph 
seekers.  He  signed  their  bits  of  paper 
smilingly. 

Castro,  who  laid  wreaths  at  the  historic 
shrines,  read  both  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  the 
monuments. 

As  he  read  the  Declaration,  Castro  mur- 
mured: "It  Is  a  right  of  the  people  to  uprise. 
*  *  *  These  words  support  the  Ideals  of  the 
Cuban  revolution." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  20.  1959] 

Castro  Rtnj«  Out  Role  as  Neutral;  Otposes 
THE  Reds — Sats  in  TV  Interview  Cuba  Will 
Honor  Acrxzments — ScpwjtTs  the  West — 
Sees  Elections  bt  1963 — Premier  Insists 
He  Pretcrs  To  Conduct  Them  Sooner — 
Denies  He  Is  Dictator  * 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 
Washington.     April     19. — Premier     Fidel 
Caetro  of  Cuba  denied  today  that  he  favored 
neutrality  and  said  that  his  country  would 
live  up  to  its  international  agreements. 

The  bearded  soldier  said  that  his  heart  lay 
with  the  democracies  and  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  communism. 


Dr.  Castro  was  questioned  about  earlier 
statements  that  had  been  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  Cuba  would  be  neutral  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  denied  this  Inference  and  Implied  that 
Cuba  would  support  the  West. 

Dr.  Castro  denied  also  that  either  his 
brother.  Raul,  a  leader  in  the  anti-Batista 
revolt,  or  Raul's  wife.  Vllma.  was  a  Commu- 
nist.   There  have  been  reports  to  this  effect. 

If  there  happen  to  be  any  Communists  In 
his  government,  he  said,  "their  Influence  is 
nothing." 

INTRRVIEWEO  on  TV  SHOW 

The  Cuban  Premier,  who  led  his  revolu- 
tionary movement  to  victory  against  the  Ba- 
tista regime  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was 
interviewed  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
television  program  "Meet  the  Press." 

Dr.  Castro  said  general  elections  would  be 
held  in  Cuba  in  not  more  than  4  years.  He 
thought  that  It  might  take  that  long  to 
solve  our  problems  and  establish  conditions 
for  free  elections. 

Previously  he  has  said  that  elections  could 
be  held  within  18  months  to  2  years. 

"Real  democracy  is  not  possible  toe  himgry 
people,"  he  declared.  "Real  democracy  ought 
to  be  established  over  social  Justice  and  work 
for   everybody." 

Dr.  Castro  explained  that  although  he  fa- 
vored early  elections,  thousands  of  Cubans 
did  not  want  them  because  they  remembered 
the  politicians  of  the  past  who  never  did 
anything  for  the  people. 

He  rejected  dictatorship  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  Government  and  noted  that  it 
was  a  provisional  regime. 

At  another  point  he  declared:  "This  is  a 
Oovernment  of  public  opinion." 

An  earlier  plan  to  hold  elections  within 
two  years  had  to  be  delayed,  he  explained, 
and  "I  have  promised  to  my  country  that 
as  soon  as  we  advance  we  will  have  a  free 
election." 

First  the  executive  branch  must  be  re- 
stored,  he  said,  and  then  the  Judiciary. 

"The  third  power  ought  to  be  the  Con- 
gress," he  added.     "But  we  need  time." 

Dr.  Castro  said  he  was  against  intervention 
by  one  country  in  the  affairs  of  another. 

"Our  door  is  open  for  all  the  political 
exiles."  he  said  in  answer  to  a  charge  that 
revolutionaries  of  other  Latin-American 
countries  were  plotting  in  Cub*  to  over- 
throw their  governments. 

State  Department  ofllcials  said  they  had 
heard  rumors  that  Panamanian  revolution- 
aries were  gathering  In  Cuba  for  an  Invasion 
of  Panama.  But  the  officials  said  they  had 
no  confirmed  Information.  Nor  could  they 
conflrm  that  the  t7.8.  command  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  had  increased  security 
measures. 

U.S.  officials  said  they  had  no  doubt 
that  opponents  of  the  governments  of  Haiti, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  perhaps  other 
regimes  were  present  in   Cuba. 

Asked  by  what  right  he  spoke  out  against 
the  governments  of  other  Latin-American 
nations.  Dr.  Castro  replied  that  he  did  so 
in  the  same  sense  that  others  spoke  about 
democracy,  because  he  thought  it  was  "not 
Just  for  some  countries  to  live  under 
tyranny,"  as  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Concerning  political  trials  in  Cuba,  Dr. 
Castro  said  that  more  than  1.000  persons  had 
been  exonerated  and  that  the  trials  were 
coming  to  an  end. 

Alluding  to  the  right  to  freedom  asserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
asked:  "What  to  do  with  those  who  abolish 
that  right?" 

Dr.  Castro  spoke  hoarsely  in  English. 
Sometimes  there  were  flights  of  eloquence, 
but  there  also  were  nearly  Incomprehensible 
passages.  Several  times  he  consulted  an  in- 
terpreter at  his  elbow. 

While  conceding  the  possibility  of  decep- 
tion by  Communists,  he  appealed  to  North 


Americans  to  "see  what  we  have  done"  and 
not  to  believe  "the  first  thing  that  can  be 
heard  " 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  sa-year-old  bearded 
revolutionary  leader  visited  Washington's 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  and  placed  wreaths 
at  the  memorials  to  Lincoln  and  Jefferson. 

Still  wearing  the  olive  green  fatigue  uni- 
form that  has  become  his  trademark,  he 
drove  to  Mount  Vernon  through  a  light  drls- 
ile.  Numerous  United  SUtea  and  Cuban  se- 
curity men  accompanied  the  motorcade. 
There  were  no  picket*  or  signs  of  hostility 
among  the  Sunday  tourists  at  the  patriotic 
shrines. 

After  more  than  an  hour's  walk  around 
Mount  Vernon.  Dr.  Castro  termed  H  "the 
most  interesting  place  I  havs  vlslt«d." 

Comparing  the  American  Revolution  with 
the  revolt  against  the  regime  of  Gen.  Ful- 
genclo  Batista,  he  expressed  the  view  that 
such  places  as  Mount  Vernon  would  not  have 
survived  if  the  British  had  done  the  same 
things  that  Batista  did  in  Cuba. 

At  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Dr.  Castro 
walked  up  to  the  crowd  oC  several  hundred, 
shook  hands  and  chatted.  Then  he  went  up 
the  steps  to  the  memorial  and  slowly,  in  a 
low  voice,  read  the  Gettysburg  Address  in- 
scribed on  one  wall. 

"Formidable  and  very  interesting."  he 
murmured. 

Then,  at  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  after 
placing  a  wreath  of  white  carnations,  be 
carefully  studied  the  inscriptions  on  ttM 
walls. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  Jefferaon's  phi- 
losophy supported  overthrowing  a  govern- 
ment, he  read  these  words:  "I  am  not  an 
•dTocate  for  frequent  changes  in  lavs  and 
constitutions,  but  laws  and  eonsUtutlons 
miut  go  hand  in  hand."    He  called  thU  a 

"revolutionary  principle"  providing  for  "pro- 
gressive change  of  institutions  as  the  minds 
of  men  change." 

Foreign  Prrjo.  Is  Bmmx 

HATAifA,  April  19.— MaJ.  Bmeeto  Guevara. 
a  left-wing  aide  of  Dr.  Castro,  is  charging 
that  foreign  Influences  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  success  ot  the  Cuban  revolution.  He 
has  made  the  accusation  in  speeches  on  two 
successive  nights. 

Though  North  Americans  appeared  to  be 
his  target,  the  United  Sutes  was  not  men- 
tioned directly  In  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
talks. 

The  Argentine-bom  major,  a  field  leader 
in  the  rerolutlon.  now  commands  La  CabaAa, 
a  Havana  military  fortress. 

In  a  speech  Friday  night  closing  an  indus- 
trial exposition.  Major  Guevara  said  Cuban 
enemies  of  the  revolution  were  not  danger- 
ous because. they  are  known.  But  represent- 
atives Of  non-Cuban  capital  are  dangerous, 
be  declared,  and  oppose  Cuban  industriali- 
zation and  land  reform. 

Major  Guevara  professed  to  see  parallels 
between  Cuba  and  Guatemala,  where  the 
Red-Influenced  regime  of  Col.  Jacobo  Arbenz 

Guzman  was  overthrown  by  an  Invasion  in 
1964.  He  declared  that  the  Arbenz  govern- 
ment was  moderate,  but  that  a  defamatory 
campaign  was  carried  out,  the  Government 
was  accused  of  being  Communist  and  was 
toppled  by  an  Invasion  financed  from  abroad. 


I  From    the  Christian    Science   Monitor, 
Apr    21.  19591 

Wart  Middle  CLAs^t^Ks  Castro  Goals 
(By  Bertr^^^^^Riansson) 

Havana. — Cuban  ^^^^Tto  Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  U.8.  tour  rl^^^He  gamut  of  atti- 
tudes from  vamos  aver  (wait  and  see) 
to  confident  hope  that  Cuban-United  States 
relations  are  Improving  because  of  the  trip. 
Premier  Castro's  anti-American  statements 
voiced  here  within  recent  weeks  are  too  fresh 
In  Cuban  memory    to   make  what   seems  a 
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sudden  shift  in  emphasis  completely  credible 
in  some  drdea. 

Premier  Castro  begins  his  tour  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  widening  dis- 
enchantment with  the  pace  and  character  of 
Ills  revolution  is  appearing  in  many  sectors  of 
the  Cuban  community. 

This  may  only  be  because  the  true  nature 
of  the  revolution  has  not  been  successfully 
projected  to  all  Cubans  and  foreign  busi- 
ness interests.  Also,  no  revolution  can  for 
long  keep  up  its  level  of  enthusiasm. 

DISArrBCTXOM   appkars 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  decided  disaffection 
appearing.  Popularity  polls  which  gave  him 
as  much  as  9S  percent  support,  but  which 
Premier  Castro  has  acknowledged  had  plum- 
meted, are  even  at  this  writing  registering 
a  measurable  rise  as  a  result  of  bis  state- 
ments and  bis  reception  In  Washington. 

His  public  assurances  that  "we  are  not 
Communists  in  Cuba"  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  warning  to  the  24.000  Communists  l>e- 
lieved  holding  party  cards  here  and  cur- 
rently infiltrating  the  labor  movement. 

Premier  Castro's  indications  that  the  GoT- 
emment  would  not  be  nationalizing  foreign 
businesses  or  asking  at  this  moment  for 
transfer  of  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo  which  is  Important  to  Panama 
Canal  defenses,  have  calmed  somewhat  an 
anxious  business  community  here. 

nCDXPENDEMCB   STIRS 

Recent  acts  by  the  Castro  government 
which  many  Cubans  consider  as  increas- 
ingly arbitrary  and  imbued  with  a  dicta- 
torial potential,  continue  to  disturb  many 
lnt«Uectuals  here,  however. 

The  same  Cuban  spirit  of  independence 
which  won  out  against  Dictator  Batista  ts 
beginning  to  question  Premier  Castro's  me- 
thodology and  procedure. 

The  absence  of  civil  courts,  the  increasing 
number  of  executions  ordered  by  the  military 
court* — a  marijuana  peddler  was  given  a 
capital  sentence  by  a  military,  not  a  civil 
covu^  recently — and  the  Increasing  contempt 
expressed  by  the  Government  of  independ- 
ent thinking,  are  producing  seeds  of  Intel- 
lectual revolt. 

The  island  is  In  little  danger  of  a  govern- 
ment overthrow  In  Premier  Castro's  absence. 
His  brother,  Raul,  who  managed  the  Santiago 
contingent  of  the  Castro  forces  with  such 
ruthless  efficiency,  Is  in  charge  of  the  military 
forces. 

Ctoftor  Martinea  is  the  man  Premier  Castro 
sent  to  Santiago  some  weeks  ago  to  conduct 
the  second  trial  o(  the  43  Batista  airmen  who 
had  been  acquitted  of  charges  of  genocide 
by  a  lower  court,  but  they  were  retried,  at 

Premier  Castro's  insistence,  in  the  higher 
court  and  punished — over  the  objections  of 
the  legal  commtmlty  here. 

Drastic  rent  reductions  of  from  SO  to  50 
percent,  which  beneflt  many,  but  immedi- 
ately dried  up  real  estate  investment,  and  the 
new  Government  regulations  forcing  sale  of 
jMX>perty  at  prices  and  under  conditions 
which  challenge  the  whole  concept  of  owner- 
ship of  private  jwoperty.  have  thrown  the 
professional  and  middle  classes  in  Cuba  into 
a  state  of  consternation. 

These  stUl  pro-Castro  people,  or  rather, 
pro-mdependenoe  people,  who  are  feeling  the 
disenchantment  consist  ot  Intellectuals, 
businessmen,  middle  class  white-collar  work- 
ers, a  few  Informed  persons  of  wealth,  who 
are  now  saying,  in  effect. 

"We  supported  the  26th  of  July  movement 
for  the  political  revolution  we  expected  would 
take  place,  but  Fidel's  social  revolution,  as  tt 
has  begun  to  evolve,  is  too  drastic.  We  can- 
not tolerate  lU  preeent  pace.  Something 
has  got  to  be  done.  Somehow  he  must  be 
made  to  recognize  this." 

SHOCK  TO   MANT 

That  the  Government  and  Premier  Castro 
are  evidently  determined  this  Is  going  to  be  a 


far-reaching  social  revolution  has  come  as  a 
shock  to  the  professional  and  middle  classes 
who  were  really  the  bedrock  and  inspiration 
for  the  revolution. 

What  is  being  termed  Premier  Castro's 
about-face  on  the  middle  classes  and  his 
catering  In  speeches  to  the  "masses,"  and  to 
the  nation's  33  labor  federations  which  failed 
to  support  his  call  for  a  general  strike  last 
year  in  April,  have  puzzled  these  intellec- 
tuals. 

Purthomore,  the  accession  of  David  Salva- 
dor, an  avowed  Communist,  to  provisional 
leadership  of  the  powerful  Cuban  labor  con- 
federation has  taken  on  the  tone  of  betrayal 
to  many  of  those  in  the  professional  and  mid- 
dle classes. 

When  Jos*  Flgueres,  former  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  was  here  recently  addressing  a 
trade  union  meeting,  it  was  Seftor  Salvador 
who  rose  during  the  Flgueres  address  to  in- 
terrupt the  latter '8  speech  and  say  that 
Cuba's  role  did  not  He  with  the  United  States 
OT  the  West  in  the  cold  war. 

This  is  the  straight  Commtinlst  line  In 
Latin  America  today,  where  the  effort  is  to 
neutralize  countries  in  the  area,  one  by  one, 
and  alienate  their  allegiance  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21,  1959] 

Castro  Describes  Land  Retorm  as  Next  Stage 
or  His  BEVOLimoN 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 
Washington,  April  20.— Premier  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, of  Cuba,  indicated  today  that  the  next 
big  stage  in  the  Cuban  revolution  would  be 
agrarian  reform. 

He  said  his  Government  would  expropriate 
legally  uncultivated  or  badly  cultivated  land. 
Only  by  this  means,  he  said,  could  Cuba  hope 
to  create  an  internal  market  and  put  to  work 

its  700,000  unemployed. 

The  Cuban  leader  emphasized  that  he  was 
not  talking  about  nationalization  or  confis- 
cation Of  land.  His  Minister  of  Finance. 
Rufo  Lopez  Fresquet.  added  the  land  taken 
by  the  Government  would  be  paid  for  and 
would  be  organized  into  cooperatives. 

Dr.  Castro  spoke  at  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon.  Because  VS.  security  agents  had 
received  a  warning  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  poison  him.  his  food  was  separately 
cooked,  and  a  waiter  changed  the  dishes, 
butter,  pastry,  and  water  at  his  place  Just 
before  he  bepm  to  eat. 

Policemen  were  stationed  every  15  feet 
around  the  entrances,  and  many  others  were 
Inside  the  building.  Bearded  Cuban  security 
agents  also  stood  guard. 

Although  informed  of  the  precautions,  the 
young  Premier,  wearing  op>en-necked  battle 
dress,  seemed  In  good  humor.  In  reply  to  a 
question  about  the  revolutionaries'  whiskers, 
he  said : 

"When  we  finish  oar  Job  w«  win  cut  off  our 
beards." 

Dr.  Castro  made  these  points  In  an  Infor- 
mal talk  and  in  answer  to  questions: 

Cuba  has  not  received  any  offer  of  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation — "and  we  have  not  asked  for  it. 

"We  didn't  come  here  to  get  money.  Many 
men  come  here  to  sell  their  souls.  We  want 
only  imderstanding  and  sympathy. 

"Where  there  are  hungry  people  there  is 
no  real  democracy. 

"We  are  against  all  kinds  of  dictators, 
whether  of  a  man,  or  a  country,  or  a  class, 
or  an  oligarchy,  or  by  the  military.  That  Is 
why  we  are  against  communism. 

"The  last  thing  I  am  is  a  military  man. 
1  have  this  dress  because  It  was  my  dress 
during  a  years,  but  I  have  no  medals.  I 
dont  like  military  ornaments.  Ours  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  without  generals. 
It  Is  also  the  only  country  without  colonels." 
VISIT  to  capital  ends 

The  speech  ended  Premier  Csstro'S  6-day 
visit  to  Washington.    Be  had  been  received 


by  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter. 
But  he  did  not  see  President  Eisenhower, 
who  was  on  a  golfing  vacation  in  Georgia. 

Members  of  the  Castro  party  said  he  would 
have  liked  to  meet  President  Eisenhower,  but 
he  was  sattsfled.  Before  leaving  by  rail  for 
Princeton.  N.J.,  to  continue  his  2-week  tour. 
Dr.  Castro  said : 

"I  feel  very  happy  toward  the  people  of 
Washington.  All  the  people  here  were  very 
nice  with  me.  I  am  going  to  leave  Wash- 
ington really  with  regret  because  in  my  short 
days  in  this  city  I  have  come  to  know  many 
good  people." 

He  was  asked  whether  he  had  achieved 
what  he  hoped  for.  "Yes."  he  replied,  nod- 
ding vigorously.     "I  really  believe." 

Earlier  Dr.  Castro  had  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arllng- 
to  Cemetery. 

He  also  stopped  at  a  school  playground. 
The  children,  apparently  admiring  the  beards 
and  long  locks  of  the  Castro  group,  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. 

CIVBS  VIEW  on  elections 

Explaining  his  decision  not  to  hold  elec- 
tions for  4  years.  Dr.  Castro  told  the  lunch- 
eon that  before  a  trvdj  democratic  vote  could 
take  place  Cuba  must  take  steps  to  put  her 
unemployed  to  work  and  teach  the  people  to 
read  and  write. 

"If  we  had  an  election  tomorrow  we  would 
win  more  easily  than  in  2  years,"  he  added. 
"Elections  now  would  be  elections  without 
opposition  parties." 

He  was  asked  how.  as  a  former  lavryer.  he 
Justified  "double  Jeopardy"  In  the  case  of 
Batista  airmen  who  were  tried  a  second  time 
after  having  been  acquitted  on  charges  of 
bombing  the  civilian  population. 

With  some  heat  he  replied  that  if  the  de- 
fendants were  entitled  to  an  appeal,  so  were 
"the  people." 

His  Minister  of  Finance  said  basis  of  land 
reform  would  be  not  size  but  use. 

"We  are  not  going  to  make  the  mistake 
the  Mexicans  made,"  Senior  Loi>ez  said,  "by 
breaking  up  efficiently  producing  estates." 

How  much  land  owned  by  United  States 
citizens  would  be  affected  could  not  be 
readily  ascertained  according  to  figures  pub- 
lished by  Cuba  for  1955.  United  States  con- 
cerns owned  39  sugar  refineries  with  40  per- 
cent of  Cuba's  sugar  production. 

Castro  Reaches  PaiNCETOir 
Princeton.  N.J.,  April  20. — Premier  Castro 
came  to  this  college  town  tonight  to  begin 
his  crusade  to  reach  American  public  opin- 
ion outside  the  National  Capital. 

He  arrived  without  ceremony  or  much  pub- 
lic attention  by  train  from  Washington  at 
dusk. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald. Apr.  21. 1959] 

Castso  Sats  CtrBA  Will  Leoallt  EzpaopBiATa 

LaNB 

(By  Phil  Casey) 

Fidel  Castro,  saying  Cuba  irants  to  be  an 
example  of  "real  democracy."  told  the 
National  Press  Club  yesterday  he  will  "ex- 
propriate legauy  the  land  needed  for 
agrarian  reform. 

This  land -reform,  the  SS-year-old  Cuban 
Prime  Minister  said,  is  the  "base"  of  Cuba's 
economic  program  to  improve  living  stand- 
ards and  help  deaUtute  and  "starving'* 
Cubans. 

Tlie  statonents  came  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  American-owned  sugar  planta- 
tions. Castro  did  not  make  dear  whether 
the  ezpn^Klations  would  be  confined  to  land 
now  idle. 

"We  are  going  to  expropriate  legally  lands 
for  agrarian  reform,"  he  answered,  "not 
nationalize  them,  not  confiscate  them." 
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Reasserting  his  belief  In  democracy  and 
opposition  to  communism,  Castro  told  the 
audience  he  wants  Cuba  to  "be  an  example 
for  Latin  America  of  representative,  honest 
government,  and  real  democracy." 

Predicting  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
"will  be  wonderful  friends."  Castro  said,  in 
Answer  to  a  question  about  his  feelings 
toward  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev: 
"We  are  against  all  kinds  of  dictator- 
ship •  •  •  that  is  why  we  do  not  agree  with 
communism."  He  said  he  had  not  been 
offered  or  received  any  aid  from  Russia  or 
any  other  country. 

"Many  men  come  here  selling  their  souls." 
Castro  said.  "I  really  came  here  only  seek- 
ing for  understanding  •  •  •  honest  sym- 
pathies." 

The  young  revolutionary  disclaimed  any 
Interest  in  the  military.  "The  last  thing 
that  I  am  is  military,"  he  said,  adding  that 
he  wore  his  uniforms  because  they  are 
"simple,"  and  stand  for  the  heroism  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  "Cuba  Is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  without  generals,"  he  said. 
"The  only  one  without  colonels." 

Prom  Washington,  the  Cuban  went  to 
Princeton  University  where  he  spoke  before 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  unusual  seminar 
In  the  university's  213  years.  Washington 
Post  reporter  Karl  Meyer  reported  that 
Castro  brought  some  300  students  and 
faculty  members  to  their  feet,  cheering,  as 
he  spoke  on  "Revolution"  before  a  meeting 
Of  the  American  civilization  study  program. 

Before  he  entered  Woodrow  Wilson  Hall, 
•bout  1500  undergraduates  nearly  started  a 
riot  of  the  kind  traditional  at  springtime  on 
college  campuses.  State  police  managed  to 
restrain  the  friendly  students  from  mobbing 
the  rebel  leader. 

|From  the  Grants  Pass  (Oreg.)  Courier, 
Apr.  22.  19591 

OKtT  TiMK  Wn.L  Givi  ANSwn— Beakoed 
Young  Man  From  Cuba  Seu^  Himskut 
TO   U.S.A.   WrrH   His   SiNCEarrr 

(By  Ben  P.  Meyer) 
Washington. — It  was  not  long  ago  that  a 
lot  of  people  around  Washington  regarded 
Pldel  Castro  as  "Just  another  of  those  Latin 
American  revolutionaries."  They  thought 
he  ought  to  go  out  and  get  himself  a  shave, 
and  stop  those  executions  in  Cuba. 

Today  the  bearded  young  man  has  a  lot 
of  new  friends  here,  some  in  surprising 
places,  who  think  he  Is  sincere  and  Is  try- 
ing his  best  to  do  a  good  Job  for  Cuba. 
They  hope  he'll  carry  out  his  promise  of 
good  government  in  the  little  republic  long 
ridden  by  graft  and  dirty  politics. 

There  are  still  some  skeptics  here.  too. 
but  they  seem  in  the  minority  now.  It 
may  be  because,  as  Castro  puts  it:  "I  did 
not  came  (sic)  for  money,  but  for  friends, 
and  to  clear  things  about  our  revolution." 

As  he  left  Washington  for  the  remainder 
of  his  2-week  tour,  he  could  look  back  on  a 
good  start. 

He  seemed  to  make  friends,  all  right. 
Boys  and  girls  screamed  with  delight  when- 
ever they  saw  him. 

Grownups,  in  high  places  and  elsewhere, 
said  they  got  a  much  more  hopeful  view- 
point of  what  has  happened  in  Cuba,  and 
higher  hopes  for  its  future  under  Castro. 

Even  at  the  State  Department,  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  reserve  about  the 
bearded  man  who  came  to  Washington 
without  an  official  Invitation,  one  observer 
said:  "The  guy  makes  a  good  showing.  He 
handled  himself  well." 

Castro  did  nearly  all  of  his  talking  here  to 
newsmen.  He  addressed  two  gatherings  of 
newsmen,  gave  innumerable  interviews  be- 
tween speeches,  and  made  one  appearance 
on  a  television  news  panel  show — Meet  the 
Press. 

Sometimes,  he  concedes,  he  does  not  say 
things  as  well  as  he  would  like.     One  of 


those  times  was  when  he  said  on  the  TV 
show  that  it  might  possibly  be  4  yean 
before   elections   could   be   held   In   Cub*. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  talked  of 
•lections  so  far  in  the  future. 

Talking  with  newsmen  later.  Castro  him- 
self introduced  the  topic  of  elections,  and 
said  he  was  "not  happy — because  I  did  not 
explain  well."  He  bore  down  to  explain 
that  "I  know  it  is  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
people  of  Cuba  do  not  want  elections  now." 
Cuban  newsn\en  nodded  their  heads  In  vig- 
orous support. 

Fidel  Castro  appears  to  have  established 
among  a  lot  of  people  here  the  confidence 
that  he  is  trying  to  do  a  good  Job. 

But  the  confidence  is  not  unconditional. 

As  one  editor  put  It:  "OJC.  Let's  say  we 
believe  he's  sincere.  Now  it's  up  to  blm.  as 
his  program  moves  along,  to  see  if  he  car- 
ries out  what  be  say  he  believes  in." 

I  From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  Apr.  24. 
19591 

iNonoDUAL    Rights:     Cuba    Versus    United 
States — D«.  Castbo  Views  the  Law 

Cuban  Prime  Minister  Pldel  Castro,  on  his 
good-will  visit  to  the  United  States.  Is  mak- 
ing an  Impression  of  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness on  those  who  see  and  hear  him. 

In  his  appearance  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  Monday,  he  was  charming  In  his 
speech  to  the  newsmen,  and  forthright  In 
his  answers  to  their  questions. 

The  two  most  difficult  questions  concerned 
the  timing  of  the  next  Cuban  elections  and 
the  war  crime  trials  that  have  brought  his 
regime  so  much  criticism. 

Asked  about  an  earlier  statement  that 
his  government  planned  to  wait  4  years  be- 
fore holding  popular  elections.  Dr.  Castro 
assiired  his  audience  that  his  regime  had 
no  incentive  to  postpone  elections,  since 
there  is  an  Inevitable  tendency  for  any 
regime's  power  to  erode  with  time.  Quick 
elections,  he  said,  would  result  in  an  over- 
whelming Castro  victory,  whereas  later 
elections  might  not. 

Moreover,  he  said,  after  years  of  dictator- 
ship under  Batista,  there  is  presently  no 
party  or  other  political  organization  in  Cuba 
to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  fair  test  of  public 
opinion.  Elections,  he  said,  should  await 
the  development  of  political  parties  and  an 
attack  on  the  problem  of  mass  illiteracy. 

This  is  sensible,  provided  the  time  until 
elections  Is  put  to  good  use  In  encouraging 
political  organization—even  by  the  opposi- 
tion— and  reducing  illiteracy.  The  quickest 
test  of  his  sincerity  in  making  Cuba  demo- 
cratic, however,  will  be  whether  he  encour- 
ages and  allows  a  free  press,  free  speech,  and 
an  Independent  Judiciary. 

The  question  about  the  war  crime  trials 
concerned  a  Batista  supporter  accused  of 
bombing  civilians  acquitted  by  one  court 
but  later  convicted  by  a  higher  court. 

Under  the  American  system  of  law.  the 
Federal  Government  and  most  States  are 
prohibited  from  appealing  to  a  higher  court 
the  acquittal  of  an  accused  person,  on  the 
grounds  that  to  take  such  an  acquittal  to  a 
higher  court  constitutes  "double  Jeopardy." 
Dr.  Castro's  concept  of  the  law,  as  evi- 
denced In  his  answer,  is  different  from  the 
American  concept.  Since  the  accused,  if 
convicted,  has  the  right  to  appeal  his  con- 
viction to  a  higher  court,  why  shouldn't  the 
government  (i.e.,  the  people)  have  the  same 
right  of  appeal  in  case  he  is  acquitted? 
Why  should  this  be  a  one-sided  right.  Dr. 
Castro  asks? 

Actually,  this  view  is  not  wholly  opposed 
to  the  American  philosophy,  since  those 
States  which  do  not  have  "double  Jeopardy" 
clauses  in  their  constitutions  may  appeal  an 
acquittal  without  running  afoul  of  the  "due 
process"  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Still,  the  prevailing  concept  is  to  regard 
an  acquittal  as  final,  which  is  In  keeping 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  philosophy  that  it  Is 


far  better  to  let  a  thousand  guilty  men  go 
free  than  to  couTlct  one  innocent  man. 

(Prom  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Oregonlan) 
Castbo  Maos  a  Hrr  WrrH  U.S.  Eorroas 

(By    Robert    C.    Notson.    managing    editor, 
the  Oregonlan) 

(Mr.  Notson  has  Just  returned  from  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  be  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  society,  the  first 
Pacific  coast  representative  In  many  years. 
His  impressions  of  Fidel  Castro  follow.) 

Pldel  Castro  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
of  selling  himself  to  the  American  people  on 
his  current  visit  to  the  United  States.  This 
was  a  general  opinion  voiced  among  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  who  heard  him  speak  Friday  ln_  ^ 
Washington.  DC.  and  who  watched  him  per- 
form elsewhere  over  the  weekend.  Appear- 
ance of  the  Cuban  Premier  had  been  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  editors.  Others  had 
expressed  mirglvlngs  over  the  invitation, 
which  had  bypassed  the  State  Department. 
Despite  all  controversy,  there  was  great  cu- 
riosity as  to  Castro,  as  a  person,  and  what 
he  would  do  and  say.  A  throng  greeted  him 
in  the  presidential  ballroom  of  the  Statler 
Hotel. 

When  he  entered  with  his  whiskered  en- 
tourage, applause  was  sparse.  A  few  editors 
suuggled  to  their  feet,  a  gesture  common 
in  case  of  a  distinguished  guest.  Then  a 
few  more  got  up.  followed  by  more.  Most 
of  the  crowd  stood,  but  It  was  a  ragged 
demonstration. 

At  the  end  of  2 '4  hours  of  very  earnest 
speaking  by  way  of  questions  and  answers, 
the  crowd  rose  spontaneously  and  gave  Cas- 
tro a  real  hand.  Editors  who  had  been  ccol 
to  him  admitted  that  they  were  convinced 
of  his  essential  sincerity  and  good  Intent. 

Castro  labored  to  get  over  his  ideas  In  Eng- 
lish, and  did  a  pretty  fair  Job  of  It,  with 
only  occasional  aid  from  his  Interpreter,  as 
he  searched  for  the  right  expressions.  It 
was  difficult  to  cast  this  soft-spoken,  but  in- 
tense, young  man  in  the  role  either  of  a 
vengeful  conqueror  or  potential  dictator. 

The  editors  applauded  roundly  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  a  Communist  and 
that  Communists,  If  any,  played  no  signifi- 
cant role  in  his  GoTemment.  They  also  gave 
approval  when  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  favor  the  United  States  in  any  clash 
with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  He  said  that 
his  "neutrality  statement"  had  been  widely 
misunderstood.  He  meant,  he  said,  only 
that  Cuba  had  no  present  ability  to  assist 
in  any  military  enterprise. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  would  honor  all 
international  commitments,  including  those 
for  VS.  bases  in  Cuba.  Without  American 
bases,  Castro  said.  Cuba  would  have  no  de- 
fense against  external  aggression. 

The  premier  strongly  Justified  his  execu- 
tions of  war  criminals.  He  protested  the 
statement  that  has  recurred  in  the  Amer- 
ican press  that  he  was  "executing  followers 
of  Batlsu."  ExecuUng  mere  followers  would 
be  a  crime  in  Itself,  he  said.  While  proceed- 
ings had  been  summary  In  some  cases.  In 
every  one  of  them  there  was  a  well-docu- 
mented dossier  of  proof,  supported  by  testi- 
mony, he  maintained. 

Castro  charged  that  20,000  persons  had 
been  tortured,  and  put  to  death  under 
Batista,  and  that  the  public  treasury  had 
been  stripped  of  9200  million. 

He  made  two  telling  points  with  th« 
editors: 

The  revolutionary  army  had  been  singular 
for  Its  discipline,  and  there  had  been  no  eub- 
tantlal  Instance  of  mistreating  prisoners  or 
abusing  civilians. 

This  was  the  only  revolution  in  hlst<H7 
where  there  had  been  an  orderly  take  over 
of  power  without  rioting,  looting  and  lynch- 
Ings. 
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The  reason,  he  said  was  that  he  had 
promised  the  people  expeditious  Justice  for 
war  criminals  and.  lacking  this,  the  people 
would  have  taken  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  Military  courts  handled  the  cases, 
because  all  other  courts  had  been  corrupted 
by  Batista. 

He  promised  reconstituted  courts  in  a  few 
weeks  and  free  elections  in  2  to  3  years.  An 
election  now  would  simply  result  in  over- 
whelming victory  for  his  2eth  of  July  move- 
ment, as  there  is  no  opposition  worthy  of  the 
name.  Castro  observed. 

He  told  of  20  percent  unemployment  and 
serious  economic  dislocations  and  declared 
that  the  first  Job  of  bis  administration  would 
be  to  get  business  and  farms  functioning. 
Castro  noted  that  he  had  been  prodded 
by  the  press  of  this  country  as  to  when  he 
would  restore  all  freedoms.  He  said  most  of 
them  had  been  restored,  and  all  would  be 
but  the  right  to  eat  comes  first. 

Despite  demonstrations,  picketing  and 
challenges,  as  the  large  delegation  disported 
Itself  around  Washington,  no  untoward  inci- 
dent was  reported.  The  bearded  retinue  be- 
haved in  exemplary  fashion.  Castro  brought 
many  of  his  Intimates  who  had  been  long 
with  him  In  the  mountains.  He  said  he 
couldn't  pick  and  choose. 


THE  CARNATION  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
FLOWER  EMBLEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previoua  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  received  this  morning  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Crystal  Green- 
houses, of  Tewksbury.  Mass.  Tewksbury 
Is  a  part  of  Greater  Lowell,  where  I  live: 

Cbtstal  OaxzNHousxa, 

Tetckabury,  Mass.,  April  28. 1959. 
Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Rxpeescntativc  Roccas:  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  equal  pride  that  we  send 
you  this  gift  of  carnations. 

We  hope  that  next  week  when  the  vote  on 
resolution  No.  66  comes  up  that  you  wUI  con- 
sider carnations  worthy  to  be  voted  the  na- 
tional flower  emblem  of  the  United  States. 

Our  reason  for  wishing   this  done  is  per- 
haps a  bit  selfish;  however,  we  feel  the  car- 
nation to  be  a  flower  of  distinctive  beauty 
and  most  adaptable  to  all  occasions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RxTTH  Cauuso, 

Secretary. 

Those  who  enjoyed  some  of  the  car- 
nations that  were  distributed  today 
realize  their  beauty.  These  carnations 
have  the  longest  stems  I  have  ever  seen 
in  a  carnation. 

In  my  district,  especially  in  Wobum, 
Mass.,  there  are  growers  who  produce 
equally  beautiful  carnations  in  many 
colors.  In  Wobum  they  know  how  to 
grow  the  orchid  carnation,  which  is  very 
beautiful  and  is  used  by  one  of  the  great 
silver  companies  in  the  United  States  in 
its  advertising.  I  hope  that  sometime 
the  House  will  have  some  of  those  car- 
nations from  Wobum. 

I  will  appreciate  any  consideration 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  can  give 
toward  naming  the  carnation  oiir  na- 
tional flower. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  RCX3ERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  very 
gladly. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  the  carnation  a  na- 
tional flower  of  any  other  country? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  think  it  Ja.  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  do  not  know. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  it  is  distinctively  a  flower  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  Ohio  has 
it  as  a  State  flower,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  other  country  has  the  carnation  as 
its  flower.  You  all  know  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  carnation  and  its  clean,  fresh 
fragrance,  and  when  the  carnation  dies 
it  does  not  leave  an  oppressive  odor  as 
some  other  flowers  do. 

The  Belmont  gardenias  were  first  grown 
in  my  district,  and  they  are  wonderfully 
beautiful.  They  are  gorgeous.  Nick 
Longworth  said  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
flower  in  the  world.  Very  beautiful  and 
rare  flowers  are  grown  in  my  fifth  con- 
gressional district. 


THE  HONORABLE  LISTER  HILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  RogersJ  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  in  my  hand  the'  program 
of  the  testimonial  luncheon  today  hon- 
oring the  Honorable  Lister  Hill  from 
Alabama  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  con- 
nection with  the  Health  1959  Award 
U.S.A..  which  was  presented  by  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   I  was  privileged  to  be  a  guest. 

This  very  distinguished  gentleman 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  for  several 
years.  He  was  always  very  kind  and  very 
helpful  as  well  as  able.  I  remember  his 
tremendous  and  helpful  work  for  the  vet- 
erans, and  now  that  he  is  in  the  Senate, 
he  never  forgets  them.  In  spite  of  all 
his  work,  he  devotes  much  time  to  a 
general  health  program,  and  he  has 
never  forgotten,  as  have  some  others, 
improving  the  lot  of  the  veterans,  gen- 
eral care  for  the  veterans,  to  see  that 
they  have  en6ugh  money  for  research 
and  hospital  money  cmd  every  kind  of 
service  for  them.  He  does  everjrthing 
possible  to  be  helpful  to  our  veterans 
who  some  people  seem  to  have  forgotten. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  program  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks  as  an  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  to  the  Washizigton 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  splen- 
did recognition  of  a  great  Senator  and 
a  man  dedicated  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  program  is  as  follows: 
Testimonial  Lunckkon  Honokino  the  Hon- 
orable LiSTEB  Hill,  United  States  Sena- 
tor moii:  Alabama,  Matflowkr  Hotel, 
April  29,  1959 — Health  1959  Award, 
XJB.A. — Washington  Board  or  Trade  and 
THE  Medical  Socirrr  or  the  District  or 
Columbia 


Hon.  OoRDOir  Aixorr.  n.S.  Senator,  Senate 
Committee  on  Appripriatious. 


Dr.  Justin  M.  Andrews,  director.  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Arnold,  Jr.,  director.  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  director.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Dr.  Louis  H.  Bauer,  secretary-general,  the 
World  Medical  Association. 

Ralph  E.  Becker,  general  counsel,  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  Foundation. 

John  E.  Bryan,  general  manager,  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Dr.  Leroy  E.  Bumey,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Julius  N.  Cahn,  general  chairman;  Di- 
rector International  Health  Study,  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Earle  D.  Chesney,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Dr.  Floyd  S.  Daft,  director.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases. 

Hon.  WiNFiELD  Denton,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  Lawrence  Derthlck.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department. 

Dr.  W.  Leroy  Dunn,  president,  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Secretary, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  John  Focastt.  Member  of  Congress. 
Chairman.  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and   Welfare. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Gundersen.  president.  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Hon.  Oren  Harris,  chairman.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Hon.  Carl  Hatden,  U.S.  Senator,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Dr.  John  R.  Heller.  Director.  National  Can- 
cer Institute. 

Ernest  F.  Henry,  chairman.  Community 
Affairs  Council.  Board  of  Trade. 

Mrs.  Lister  Hill. 

Hon.  Lister  Hill,  U.8.  Senator,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Hon.  HiTBERT  H.  HxJMPHRXT,  U.S.  Senator, 
chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  U.  S.  Senator, 
chairman.  Senate  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Melvdt  Laird,  Member  of  Congress, 
House  Appropriations  Subcoixunittee  on 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Hon.  JoHH  L.  McClkllan,  XJB.  Senator, 
chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Ross  T  Mclntlre,  vice  admiral,  XJ3.  Navy 
(retired),  executive  director,  International 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  McLaughlin.  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin  Maas,  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  ot  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Hon.  James  P.  Mitchell.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

E.  K.  Morris,  president-elect,  Washington 
Board  of  Trade. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse,  U.S.  Senator,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  U.S.  Senator,  chair- 
man. Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

Hon.  Richard  L.  Neubbsgee,  U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  B.  Oettlnger.  Chief.  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau. 

Dr.  John  Parks,  dean.  Medical  SchooL 
George  Washington  University. 

Hon.  Otto  B.  Passman.  Member  of  Con- 
gress, chairman.  House  Approprlati<ms  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations. 
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Hon.  John  O.  Pastorz.  UJ3.  Senator.  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monslgnor  Riusell  A. 
Phelan,  Cburch  of  the  Annunciation. 

Hon.  Sam  Ratburn,  Member  of  Congreu, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Efr.  C.  P.  Rhoads,  director.  Sloan-Ketter- 
Ing  Instltxite. 

Hon.  Edith  Noursk  Rogzrs.  Member  of 
Congress,  ranking  minority  Member,  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Cooamlttee. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  president,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director.  New  Tork 
Unlverslty-Bellevue  Institute  of  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele.  former  Surgeon 
General.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Victor  O.  Schlnnerer.  president.  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade. 

Hon.  Pred  A.  Seaton.  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Director,  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Howard  McC.  Snyder.  Physician 
to  the  President. 

Hon.  John  W.  Spaskmam,  U.S.  Senator, 
chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

Hon.  John  Stxnnis.  U.S.  Senator.  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Sullivan.  Qhalrman.  public 
health  committee.  Washington  Board  of 
Trade. 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  government  relations 
Chairman,   "Health — UB.A."   Committee. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Swltzer.  Director.  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Van  Slyke,  Deputy  Director,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Hon.  OuN  E.  Teagtte,  Member  of  Congress, 
chairman.  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Selman  A.  Waksman,  professor  emeritus. 
Institute  of  Micro  Biology.  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  James  Watt,  director,  National  Heart 
Institute. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  past  president, 
American  Heart  Association. 

Hon.  Siminer  Q.  Whittler,  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Hon.  Haskisok  A.  Wuxzams,  VS.  Senator. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

MONOtAkT  LUNCHSON  COMMRTU 

In  addition  to  the  Honored  Quests  on  the 
Dais,  the  Honorary  Luncheon  Committee 
flomprlsea  the  following  indlrlduals: 

Hon.  Osoaoi  W.  Anokiw,  Member  of 
Congreaa,  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Dr.  Karl  Bambach,  executive  vice  preeldent. 
Pharmaceutical    Manufacturers   Association. 

Dr.  Stanhope  Bayne-Jones,  former  Chair- 
man, Secretary'!  Committee  on  Medical  Re- 
search and  Education,  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Prank  B.  Berry,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Hon.  Leslie  Blffle,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Botkin,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, member.  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Dr.  Irving  Brick,  associate  professor  of 
medicine.  Georgetown  University  Medical 
School. 

Hon.  Sttxes  Brukixs,  U.S.  Senator,  chair- 
man. Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee. 

Dr.  Detlev  Bronk.  president.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  National  Research 
Council. 

Dr.  Leonard  Carmlchael,  Secretary.  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Hon.  AiXKN  J.  Ellender,  U.S.  Senator, 
chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Carl  ELLtorr,  Member  of  Congress, 
member.  House  Coounittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  director  of  reaearch,  the 
Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation. 

Dr.  Rolsert  H.  Felix,  director.  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

Dr.  Robert  Flschells,  secretary.  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Dr.  Frank  Fremont  Smith,  medical  di- 
rector. Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

Mike  Oorman,  executive  director.  National 
Committee   Against   Mental   Illness. 

Hon.  GcoRGX  M.  Grant,  Member  of  Con- 
grea,  Ho\ue  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Leo  A.  Hoegh.  Director.  Office  o^  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization. 

Hon.  Okorgx  Hudolxston.  Jr..  Member  of 
Congress.  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Hunter.  Jr.,  past  chairman,  pub- 
lic health  committee.  Washington  Board  of 
Trade. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Zile  Hyde.  Assistant  to  the 
Surgeon  General  for  International  Health. 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs.  U.S.  Senator.  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Hon.  RoBRRT  E.  JoNzs,  Member  of  Congress, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Hon.  John  P.  Kknnsot.  U.S.  Senator.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Hon.  RoBZRT  S.  KxRR.  UjS.  Senator,  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  chairman.  National 
Health  Education  Committee. 

Richard  M.  Loughery.  administrator,  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center. 

Dr.  Pascal  Lucchesl.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  medical  director.  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center  of  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  Member  of 
Congress,  majority  leader.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dr.  Aims  C.  McOuiness.  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor,  the  Eve- 
ning Star. 

Hon.  Warrkn  G.  Magnuson,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mrs.  Florence  Mahoney.  cochairman.  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Mental  Illness. 

Dr.  Berwyn  F.  Mattlson,  executive  di- 
rector. American  Public  Health  Aaeoclatlon. 

Hon.  James  U.  Mitchell,  Associate  Director. 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Hon.  THOMAa  Morgan.  Member  of  Con- 
gress, chairman.  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaln. 

Hon.  Robert  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Dr.  William  Murray,  director,  Southern 
Research  Institute,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dr.  Alton  Ochtner,  Ochaner  CUhlc,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Basil  O'Connor,  president,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Orr,  president-elect,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaou,  department  of 
anatomy.  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

Kenneth  Wells  Parkinson,  president.  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  director, 
National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Hon.  Albert  Rains,  Member  of  Congress, 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Hon.  KxNNiTH  A.  Robots,  chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety,  House 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Mefford  Runyon,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Cancer  Society,  Inc. 

Phillip  E.  Ryan,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Health  Council. 

Hon.  Armutkad  I.  Sxloen,  Jr..  Member  of 
Congress,  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Hon.  Grorob  A.  Bmathkxs,  U.S.  Senator, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Austin  Smith,  president.  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association. 


Hon.  Maxcarct  Chasx  Smfth,  U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Dr.  K.  L.  Stebblns,  dean.  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene. 

Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  former  Aaalstant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  national  and  in- 
ternational consultant.  National  Aasoclatlun 
for  MenUl  Health. 

John  H.  Teeter,  executive  director,  Damon 
Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Reaearch. 

Dr.  William  Walsh,  president.  People  to 
People  Foundation. 

Brig.  General  Alvln  C.  Welling,  Engineer 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia. 

an  xxprsssion  or  AppaxciATiON  raoM  victor 

SCHINNKRia,    FRBSIOXNT,    WASHINGTON    BOARO 
OF  TRADE 

On  these  pages,  you  see  a  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished names.  They  symbolise  the  high 
esteem  in  which  our  guest  of  honor  is  rightly 
held.  But  in  their  own  right,  they  signlTy 
the  wealth  of  talent  and  leadership  which 
makes  Washington,  DC. — our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital— a  great  center  of  health. 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade  la  proud 
to  be  of  service  in  focusing  the  spotlight  of 
honor  on  an  outstanding  public  servant — 
Senator  Listzr  Hill.  In  so  doing,  the  board 
Joins  with  him  and  his  associates  and 
friends  in  looking  forward  to  new  horizons 
of  American  health. 

The  great  American  system  of  private  med- 
icine la  well  represented  today  by  our  co- 
sponsoring  organization,  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  great  nation 
enjoys  higher  medical  standards  than  we  do, 
thanks  to  dedicated  physicians  of  the  type 
at  this  luncheon.  The  annual  "Health — 
U.S.A."  Award  is.  therefore,  a  saluU  both  to 
the  past  and  to  the  future. 

For  helping  to  make  thU  aaeoclatlon  pos- 
sible, the  board  expresses  Its  gratitude  to 
many  civic-minded  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions— locally,  to  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Aaeocla- 
tlon: nationally,  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Pharmaoeutlcal 
Association,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  the  National  Health  Sduca- 
tlon  Committee,  and  others. 

Special  credit  la  due  to  the  board's  own 
public  health  committee — to  Chairman  Rich- 
ard T.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  and  Vice  Chairman 
Julius  N.  Cahn.  Dr.  Sullivan,  active  on 
many  medical  fronta  for  our  oommunity,  haa 
served  in  the  past  as  delegate  of  the  Medical 
Society  to  the  FMeratlon  of  Citlaens  Aaeo- 
clations.  Julius  N.  Cahn  la  eminently  qual- 
ined  to  serve  aa  this  year's  general  chairman, 
in  view  of  hla  very  sueoeaaful  leadership  of 
last  year's  similar  occasion,  his  many  re- 
sponsible posts  with  the  U.S.  Senate  and  aa 
chairman  of  various  civic  bodies. 

Award  chairman  for  "Health— U.BJk."  la 
another  highly  regarded  dtlaen.  Ralph  S. 
Becker,  newly  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and 
prominent  In  support  of  many  notable  civic 
projects  Identified  with  American  health. 

PROGRAM 

Introduction:  Richard  T.  Sullivan,  MD.. 
chairman,  public  health  conunlttee  Waab- 
Ington  Board  of  Trade. 

Invocation :  The  Very  Rererend  Monslgnor 
Russell  A.  Phelan,  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. 

Welcome:  Victor  O.  Schlnnerer,  preeldent. 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

The  VB.  Senate:  Forum  for  Greatness: 
Julius  N.  Cahn.  general  chairman. 

Greetings  from  the  Congress:  Ths  Honor- 
able Ltndon  B.  Johnson.  VS.  Senator,  ma- 
jority leader,  U.S.  Senate. 

Salute  from  private  health  organizations: 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  award  chairman. 

SUtement  from  the  executtve  branch:  The 
Honorable  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng,  Secretary. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Tribute  from  the  Scientific  Oommunity: 
Selman  A.  Waksman.  professor  emeritvis, 
Rutgers  University. 

Message  from  Alabama:  John  B.  Bryan, 
general  manager,  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Presentation:  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  di- 
rector. New  York  Unlverslty-Bellevue  Medi- 
cal Center,  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation. 

Response :  The  Honorable  Listzr  Hill,  U.S. 
Senator,  chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

"COLJ>KN     ACE    or    MEDICINE" EXCERPTS    OF    AD- 

DRZSS  DELIVCREO  JUNK  12,  1»9S,  BT  THK 
HONORABLK  LISTER  HILL  ON  THK  OCCASION 
OF  aXCZIVING  HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF  SCIXNCE 
DBCREZ,  HAHNEMANN  MXDICAL  COLLEGE  OF 
PHILADLKLPHIA 

"We  Stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  momen- 
totis  era — a  Golden  Age  of  Medicine. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"May   I   predict   that   within   a  few  short 

years  the  world  will  see  a  momentous  break- 
through of  medical  knowledge  that  will  en- 
able us  to  overcome  many  of  the  dread  dis- 
eases that  have  plagued  and  baffled  man 
through  the  ages.  There  is  reason  for  con- 
fidence that  this  breakthrough  will  yield 
many  answers  in  the  battle  against  heart 
disease,  cancer,  mental  Illness,  and  other 
crippling  and  degenerative  diseases. 

"The  breakthrough  of  knowledge  will  not 
come  from  any  one  discovery.  It  will  be  the 
accumulation  of  many  discoveries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Medical  research,  tremendously  expanded 
In  the  past  15  years,  is  making  possible  this 
dramatic  new  thriist  in  medical  progress. 
«  •  •  •  • 

•Today  we  see  a  new  unity  of  medical  re- . 
search  and  medical  practice.  New  research 
findings,  new  drugs,  and  new  techniques  are 
communicated  immediately  to  the  practic- 
ing physician,  and  the  local  doctor  finds 
new  opportunity  for  greater  service  and  ac- 
complishment in  his  chosen  profession,  for 
greater  satisfaction  and  rewards  In  serving 
his  fellow  man. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"But  all  the  wondrous  new  drugs  and 
chemicals,  the  ever  more  delicate  and  subtle 
devices,  the  greater  knowledge  of  nutrition 
and  preventive  medicine,  all  we  know  of 
human  life  and  Ita  mytterloua  worklnga— 
these  are  only  the  sinews  and  the  tools  of 
medicine. 

"The  doctor  Is  the  mind,  the  spirit,  the 
genius  of  medicine.  The  doctor  is  ever  the 
central  figure  In  the  drama  of  medical  care. 
All  else  Is  to  assist  him  to  do  his  best,  to 
help  him  achieve  the  best  possible  results. 

"We  must  realize  that  if  the  doctor  is  to 
do  his  beet,  he  must  remain  free  and  un- 
controlled. Only  as  the  doctor  finds  the  In- 
spiration and  enjoys  the  individual  action 
that  freedom  gives — to  explore,  to  Inquire, 
to  discover,  to  serve  in  his  own  way — only 
then  can  he  give  his  best,  only  then  can  we 
continue  the  marvelous  progyss  of  Amer- 
ican medicine. 

"For  even  in  the  coming  Golden  Age  of 
Medicine,  medical  practice  will  not  lose  Its 
central,  vital  fact — the  human  relationship 
between  the  doctor  and  his  patient.  In- 
deed, there  will  be  greater  need  than  ever 
before  for  this  reassuring  personal  contact 
in  our  troubled  world,  where  the  individual 
iB  beset  on  one  side  with  massive  world 
problems,  and  on  the  other  is  subjected  to 
deep  personal  tensions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  say  to  you,  go  forward,  doctors.  Into 
the  ever-widening,  the  endless  frontiers  of 
medical  discovery  and  medical  knowledge, 
to  serve  as  our  fathers  served:  healing  the 
sick  and  making  whole  the  maimed,  safe- 
guarding the  mothers  In  childbirth  and  the 
Infant  so  newly  come  to  this  world,  bring- 


ing life  and  health  and  happiness  to  our 
fellow  man,  following  with  humility  and 
faith  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  was  called  the  Great 
Physician." 

HEALTH — ^U.8.A.      COMMrTTEE 

General  Chairman:  Julius  N.  Cahn. 

Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Commit- 
tee:  Richard  T.  Sullivan,  MX>. 

Award  Chairman:  Ralph  E.  Becker. 

Government  Relations  Chairman:  Edward 
C.  Sweeney. 

Liaisons :  American  Medical  Assoclatloii : 
Cecil  Dickson;  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Theodore  Wiprud  and 
Lawrence  Zupan;  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, Isadore  Seeman;  Printing,  Joseph  E. 
Jones;  Reception,  Mrs.  Julius  N.  Cahn,  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  and  Mrs.  Edward  C. 
Sweeney. 

Secretary:  Henry  P.  Loss. 


IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CRUDE 
AND  RESIDUAL  OIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  President's  re- 
cent decision  placing  import  restrictions 
on  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil  may 
have  profound  inflationary  effects  on 
our  economy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  rose  here  on  the 
floor  to  point  out  the  dire  results  which 
the  Presidential  proclamation  might 
have  on  the  economy  of  New  England. 
I  pointed  out  that  a  national  economic 
policy  which  continually  inflates  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  we  need,  while 
it  gives  no  support  to  the  price  of  fin- 
ished products  we  produce  ourselves,  can 
only  bring  disaster  to  the  f>eople  of  New 
England. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President's  ruling  will 
have  the  most  serious  repercussions  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Because  of  this  situation  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon; 
urging  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  cotisider  as  a  first 
order  of  business  the  inflationary  effects 
of  restrictions  on  oil  imports. 

This  afternoon  I  wish  to  review  recent 
developments  in  the  oil  industry  and 
point  out  the  dangers  for  every  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

On  March  10  the  President  announced 
his  decision  placing  strict  import  quotas 
on  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  fin- 
ished petroleum  products.  Imports  of 
crude  oil  were  cut  back  about  200,000 
barrels  a  day.  Residual  fuel  oil  imports 
were  rolled  back  to  1957  levels,  resulting 
in  a  heavy  cutback.  Imports  of  finished 
petroleum  products  were  sharply  cur- 
tailed. 

The  reason  for  this  decision,  we  were 
told,  was  to  strengthen  the  national 
security — because  with  imports  cur- 
tailed, it  was  thought  that  the  domestic 
industry  would  be  stimulated  to  produce 
more  and  carry  on  more  exploration 
work,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  we  would  have  ample  domes- 
tic fuel  supplies. 


I  have  already  addressed  the  House 
regarding  the  speciousness  of  that  rea- 
soning. Of  course,  the  cutback  in  oil  im- 
ports really  had  nothing  to  do  with  na- 
tional security — it  was,  and  is,  a  power 
move  of  certain  economic  interests  to 
forward  their  lot  at  the  expense  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

We  may  not  yet  realize  it  fully,  but 
we  are  now  literally  at  the  mercy  of  the 
domestic  oil  producers.  For  years  they 
have  told  us  that  they  wished  to  raise 
prices — but  obviously  they  hesitated  in 
taking  any  such  step,  in  view  of  the  com- 
petition of  oil  from  abroad.  But  now 
this  restraint  is  gone — and  without  fear 
of  foreign  competition,  the  domestic  oil 
producers  may  now  raise  their  prices  at 
will. 

Naturally  there  are  many  other  com- 
plex factors  regulating  oil  prices.  The 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  in 
the  oil  industry  is  very  precarious.  But 
I  think  one  cardinal  fact  is  clear.  By 
next  winter,  when  we  need  vastly  in- 
creased amounts  of  oil  for  home  and  in- 
dustrial heating,  the  prices  of  oil  will 
begin  to  rise  far  more  than  is  seasonally 
normal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  with 
numerous  oilmen  regarding  the  possible 
results  of  the  Presidential  proclamation. 
All  agree  that  prices  will  go  up.  After 
my  conversations  with  these  authorities, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prices 
of  crude  oil  may  rise  as  much  as  50  cents 
a  barrel  by  next  winter,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Presidential  proclamation. 

I  have  been  shocked  to  read  estimates 
that  residual  fuel  oil  price  increases 
alone  may  cost  my  area  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  oil 
prices  will  go  up.  The  only  question  is 
when  and  by  how  much. 

Naturally  the  principal  reason  for  ris- 
ing prices  will  be  restricted  supply.  But 
the  Presidential  proclamation  will  have 
inflationary  effects  for  other  reasons  as 
weU. 

Let  us  examine  recent  developments  in 
regard  to  crude  oil.  The  new  regulations 
divide  crude  oil  import  quotas  among 
American  refineries  principally  on  the 
basis  of  refinery  capacity.  What  has 
been  the  result?  As  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out  on  April  6: 

Inland  refiners  who  have  not  previously 
Imported  oil,  becauae  they  operate  too  far 
from  the  coast,  have  been  given  Import 
quotas  and  are  selling  such  oil,  without  ever 
seeing  it,  at  a  profit  to  importers  whose 
quotas  have  been  cut  and  who  can  use  the 
oil.    And,  of  course,  the  consumer  pays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reducing  supply  is  infla- 
tionary enough,  but  when  you  add  an 
extra  seller  through  whom  oil  must  go 
before  it  gets  to  you,  you  are  increasing 
the  inflationary  danger  still  more. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  a  recent  letter 
to  its  shareholders,  dated  March  30. 
1959.  sent  out  by  American  Petrofina. 
Inc.,  an  impoverished  oil  firm  which 
realized  a  net  proflt  of  $1,542,504  in 
1957.  Harry  A.  Jackson,  the  president 
of  this  firm,  informed  the  shareholders, 
and  I  quote : 

The  mandatory  Import  program  recently 
approved  by  President  Elsenhower  •  •  •  ex- 
tends long-awaited  benefits  to  American 
Petrofina,  Inc. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  intent 
of  the  administration's  order  is  to  "ex- 
tend long  awaited  benefits"  to  American 
Petroflna  or  any  other  oil  firm? 

Let  me  continue  to  quote  from  this 
letter : 

Under  license  Jiiat  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — 

Jaclcson  wrote — 

the  company  is  authorized  to  Import  4.050 
barrels  a  day  of  foreign  crude  oil  during  the 
initial  quota  period.  The  effect  to  the  com- 
pany of  this  allocation  U  of  real  significance 
and  •  •  •  should  result  In  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  earnings. 

Let  me  pause  at  this  point  to  say  that 
if  I  were  a  stockholder  of  American 
Petroflna,  Inc.,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  this  news.  But  as  a  consumer,  and 
as  a  representative  of  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tion which  is  not  studded  with  oil  wells, 
I  object  strenuously.  It  is  not  the  prop- 
er role  of  our  Government  to  subsidize 
any  industry  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Jackson  concludes  by  saying : 

The  prospects  of  your  company  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  are  brightened  by  the 
Government's  action,  and  I  thought  the 
Information  would  be  Interesting  and  wel- 
come to  you. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  news  is  not  welcome  in  the 
least.  It  bears  out  what  I  have  charged 
before  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House — 
that  the  President's  ruling  will  cost  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

And  who  stands  to  benefit  from  this 
situation?  Will  the  move  help  the  con- 
.sumer  in  New  England,  or  the  Midwest. 
or  Par  West— the  average  American 
family  or  business,  trying  to  make  ends 
meet?  Or  is  the  move  simply  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  already  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful oil  interests  of  the  Southwest?  I 
believe  the  answer  is  all  too  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  problem  of 
crude  oil  imports  affects  the  greater 
part  of  the  Nation,  we  should  also  take 
particular  note  of  the  residual  fuel  oil 
problem.  Here  the  Inflationary  dangers 
are  Just  aa  great,  and  even  more  alarm- 
ing for  New  England  and  certain  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  which  face  a  disas- 
trous rise  in  already-Inflated  production 
oosU.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  Include  the 
text  of  A  ipeclAl  bulletin  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire  State  Petroleum  As- 
aoelatlon.  Inc..  by  the  oi^anliaUon's  sec- 
retary. Harry  B.  Hilts,  on  April  3  of  this 
year.  This  report  sliows  that  the  Pres- 
ident's ruling  In  regard  to  residual  fuel 
oil  is  having  disturbing  efTeoU  on  the  oil 
Industry,  and  may  result  In  dire  hard- 
ships by  next  winter: 

1.  81xty<flv«  percent  of  the  r««idual  de- 
mand takes  place  in  the  fall  and  winter 
heating  aMaona,  while  only  3S  percent  of  the 
denumd  la  oonaumed  In  the  off  months. 
Therefore,  unlaaa  the  overage  above  demand 
In  the  off  months  U  made  available  for  use 
In  the  heavy  demand  period  we  see  nothing 
but  chaos  and  maldistribution  facing  heavy 
oil  users.  The  overage  in  summer  supply 
cannot  be  held  over  because : 

2.  There  is  not  enough  residual  storage 
available  on  the  east  coast  to  store  the  over- 
age that  will  be  available  during  the  low- 
demand  period.  Nor,  under  the  threat  of 
continued  restriction.  Is  there  any  likelihood 


that  additional  storage  will  be  built.  This 
factor  alone  certainly  Is  not  In  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer  and,  more  particularly  is 
not  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  security 
which  seems  to  be  the  great  ooncern  In 
Washington. 

3.  This  situation  Is  further  aggravated 
when  the  following  factors  are  applied  to  the 
restriction  of  residual : 

(a)  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  was 
a  warmer  winter  than  1958.  Since  quotas 
are  based  upon  1957  Imports  this  is  In  Itself 
bound  to  bring  about  a  shortage  in  overall 
supply  to  meet  the  greater  demand  created 
in  1958  and  1969. 

(b)  During  1957  there  was  abatement  In 
the  need  for  import*  due  to  the  Industrial 
recession. 

(c)  We  know  of  Instances  of  new  import 
contracts  made  In  1958  which  did  not  exist 
In  1957  and  for  which  no  quota  has  been 
granted  to  provide  for  this  additional  supply. 

4.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  was  a 
bad  year  for  imports  due  to  Industry  acqui- 
escing to  the  Government's  request  to  divert 
Caribbean-made  residual  from  east  coast 
ports  to  oversea  countries  during  the  Suez 
crisis.  While  some  of  this  diverted  supply 
was  made  up  by  gulf  coast  refiners,  much  of 
this  product  will  not  now  be  available  due  to 
the  conversion  of  residual  to  coke. 

5.  Even  if  domestic  refiners  were  inclined 
to  make  up  the  shortage,  economlca  would 
be  against  them  due  to  the  unavaUablllty  of 
supply  of  heavy  crude  except  in  California. 
Even  in  the  California  area  the  industry  is 
taking  a  long  and  hard  look  at  Its  own  sta- 
tistical position  which  has  resulted  in  price 
Increases  for  this  product. 

We  know  It  is  not  pleasant  for  anyone  in 
the  east  co««t  marketing  segment  to  review 
the  above  factors,  but  they  are  there.  They 
exist  in  fact  and  not  In  fiction  and  unless 
something  is  done  immediately  to  correct 
this  situation,  the  responsibility  will  be 
clearly  defined.  Since  the  inclusion  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  imports  In  the  restrictions 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  purely  arbitrary 
political  decision,  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  it  is  appropriate  for  east  coast 
congressional  representatives  to  demand 
public  proof  of  the  harm  to  national  secur- 
ity upon  which  this  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  grew  and 
flourished  because  we  had  a  free  enter- 
prise economy  which  stimulated  eco- 
nomic progress  and  expansion.  Only  in 
dire  national  emergencies  have  we  re- 
sorted to  price  controls. 

But  the  Executive  order  restricting  oil 
Imports  raises  a  serious  question.  If 
such  a  great  industry  Is  to  receive  spe- 
cial benefits  and  privileges — at  the  ex- 
penie  of  all  American  oonsumen,  and 
Important  ai'eas  of  our  Nation— then 
may  we  not  be  forsaking  our  fi'ee  enter- 
prise tradition? 

Are  we  volnf  to  control  end  regulate 
our  entire  economy  eventually,  so  that 
every  American  Industry  may  have  the 
same  special  protection  now  granted  our 
oil-producing  frlei]A|?^^o  not  think 
this  is  the  Amerlca^^^l|what  any  of 
us  really  want.        ^^^^^ 

That  Is  why  I  l^^^Hd  on  Vice 
President  Nixon's  grofli^^^onsider  the 
oil  import  question  on  a  top-priority 
basis.  I  am  confident  that  If  this  group 
makes  a  careful  study  of  the  serious  im- 
plications of  the  recent  Executive  order, 
it  will  recommend  the  early  revocation 
of  that  order. 

We  will  never  enjoy  price  stability  in 
America  when  one  great  industry  enjoys 
the  unfair  and  Inflationary  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  our  oil  producers. 


I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  the  text 
of  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Vice  I*resi- 
dent  Nixon: 

AnuL  2S,  l9Se. 
Hon.  RiCHAEO  U.  Nixon, 
Vice  PresitUnt. 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Vice  Pkesucnt:  I  wish  to  urge 
that  the  Cabinet  Conunittee  on  Price  Sta- 
bility for  Economic  Growth,  of  which  you 
are  Chairman,  consider  as  a  first  order  of 
business  the  profound  inflationary  effects 
which  mi>y  result  from  the  recent  Presi- 
dential proclamation  placing  import  quotas 
on  crude  oil.  residual  oil  and  finished  pe- 
troleum products. 

As  you  know.  Imports  of  crude  oil  were  cut 
back  about  200.000  barrels  a  day,  and  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  imports  were  restricted  to 
1967  levels.  The  reduced  crude  oil  Import 
allocations  are  already  causing  widespread 
confusion  in  the  oil  industry,  and  creating 
unnatural  patterns  of  distribution  which 
will  eventually  lead  to  Increased  prlcca  for 
the  consumer. 

It  will  not  be  until  next  winter  that  the 
serious  Inflationary  effecu  of  restricted  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  will  become  clear.  But 
the  fact  that  production  of  residual  fuel  oil 
has  become  increasingly  lest  profitable  for 
American  producers,  at  competiUve  prices. 
means  that  the  coiuumer  will  eventually  be 
asked  to  pay  far  more  for  residual  fuel  oil. 

When  supply  is  limited,  and  sources  of  / 
competition  are  effectively  removed,  prices 
naturally  go  up.  This  is  simply  economics. 
I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  time  to  prevent 
strong  Inflationary  pressures  on  our  eocnomy 
from  oil  prices  is  now,  when  there  la  still 
time  to  modify  or  rescind  the  recent  Presi- 
dential proclamation  before  Its  most  serious 
effects  are  felt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth 
could  perform  no  greater  service  for  the 
country  than  undertaking  a  careful  study  of 
the  oil  price  problem  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  hope  that  serious  consideration  will 
be  given  to  such  a  study. 

With  my  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Respectfully  youra, 

Silvio  O.  Oowtb, 
Member  of  Compress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addreas  the  House  for 
5  minutes  end  to  reviae  and  eitend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MMsachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  reciprocal  trade  has  many  points  in 
its  favor  as  American  exporters  claim. 

When  It  becomes  all-lnclusiye.  it  bas  a 
backlash  that  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  some  American  industries  that 
provide  for  our  domestic  needs. 

When  the  United  SUtes  lacks  and 
needs  such  mateiials  and  products  as 
coffee  or  economy-sized  motor  cart,  it 
trades  with  these  suppher  nations  in  ex- 
change for  goods  that  we  produce,  and 
they  require. 
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But  when  reciprocal  trade  is  strained 
to  the  point  where  we  permit  low-wage 
foreign  products  to  enter  the  United 
States  when  we  have  no  need  for  them, 
and  these  goods  undersell  the  American 
producers  who  provide  for  our  home 
market  we  weaken  the  affected  indus- 
tries, and  throw  many  of  our  own  people 
out  of  work. 

This  is  a  form  of  economic  suicide. 
Why  our  responsible  officials  not  only 
permit  it  to  happen,  but  encourage  it, 
is  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  aver- 
age American  who  rightly  prides  him- 
self on  his  common  sense. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  was 
highlighted  last  week,  when  the  Gover- 
nors of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island,  made  a  special  trip  to 
Washington  and  asked  the  President  for 
his  help  in  overcoming  the  threat  of 
low-wage  Imports.  Foreign  competition 
has  the  domestic  textile  industry  on  the 
ropes. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

The  President  said  he  was  more  inclined 
to  set  up  a  broader  committee  covering  all 
distressed  industries,  but  would  consider 
a  special  one  for  the  textUe  industry. 

I  submit  that  we  have  had  a  satura- 
tion of  "committees  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter." and  special  studies,  that  have  gone 
around  in  circles.  Their  reports  are  im- 
mediately shelved.  There  is  no  remedial 
action. 

Textiles  have  been  the  chief  victim  of 
this  national  indifference  to  their  pre- 
dicament, but  other  industries  find 
themselves  engaged  in  this  losing  battle. 
General  Electric  is  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful industries,  and  one  of  our  larg- 
est employers.  This  company,  while 
providing  for  many  civilian  needs,  is  also 
one  of  the  strong  elements  in  the  indus- 
trial base  that  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  The  quality  of  its  prod- 
ucts is  unexcelled. 

General  Electric  put  in  a  bid  for  the 
construction  of  two  generators  required 
by  a  Texas  rural  electric  cooperative. 
The  Brown-Boverl  Co.  of  Swltxerland 
also  put  in  a  bid,  and  was  awarded  the 
contract.  This  foreign  competitor  is  in 
a  favored  position  to  gain  the  contract 
for  a  third  generator,  and  to  build  gen- 
eratorc  for  a  large  western  city.  The 
Iocs  of  the  Texas  contract  alone  will 
eliminate  160  Jobs  for  1  year  at  the 
General  Electric  turbine  and  gear  facil- 
ity In  Lynn.  Mau. 

There  is  bitter  Irony  In  the  faet  that 
an  Amerloan  industry  U  being  under- 
mined because  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  authority 
under  existing  law  to  Insbt  that  the 
recipients  of  Its  loans  shall  "Buy  Amer- 
ican." In  this  instance,  the  Texas  co- 
operative received  an  $11,480,000  loan 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. A  portion  of  this  money  en- 
abled the  cooperative  to  buy  steam  tur- 
bines from  a  Swiss  maniifacturer,  to  the 
detriment  of  General  Electric  and  its 
employees. 

In  the  broad  picture,  covering  textiles 
and  many  other  enterprises,  there  is  pro- 
vision under  existing  law  for  the  Tariflf 
Commission  and  the  administration  to 


raise   import  duties  for  the  protection 
<  of  our  imperiled  industries. 

As  the  administration  side-stepis  this 
clear  remedy,  and  diverts  attention  from 
the  immediate  problem  by  the  delaying 
tactic  of  yet  another  committee  to  get 
lost  in  its  studies,  the  Congress  has  no 
alternative  but  to  pass  a  buy  American 
bill  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress. 


JAPAN 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU  28, 
1959,  marks  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Over  14 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  During  which  time  friendships 
and  confidence  and  the  recognition  of  the 
mutual  interdependence  have  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
never  before  envisioned. 

The  continuing  progress  in  industry 
and  full  realization  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  Japan  have  skyrocketed  that 
coimtry  well  above  the  traditional  pov- 
erty line  of  Asia.  Though  observers  tend 
to  ignore  the  progress  being  made  there 
in  favor  of  more  dramatic  confrontation 
of  China's  5-year  plans  and  those  of  In- 
dia, the  achievements  of  Japan  with  its 
range  of  choices  within  a  basically  liberal 
order  have  great  significance  to  this 
country  for  its  progress  may  determine 
the  prospects  for  freedom  in  other  Asian 
countries  and  the  ultimate  U.S.  relations 
with  these  countries. 

Japan's  economy  like  our  own  derives 
Its  Industrial  upsurge  primarily  from  a 
free  enterprise  capitalism.  Their  system 
operates  with  a  few  centralized  decisions 
and  the  country  is  bursting  with  en- 
trepreneurial vitality.  Few  corporations 
or  enterprises  are  under  state  operation. 
In  fact.  Japan  presently  has  a  smaller 
public  sector  than  It  has  ever  had  in 
modern  times.  The  Japanese,  remem- 
bering wartime  bureaucracy  with  dls- 
tilt*.  Z  am  Informed,  do  not  preu  for 
natlonaliaation  anywhere.  Within  the 
last  SO  years  a  reveree  ti'end  from  na- 
Uonalliation  has  been  the  case,  for  the 
JapanNe  Government  hu  turned  over 
most  of  its  pi<opertles  to  the  rising  bual- 
neu  class,  with  the  consequent  result 
that  agriculture  and  commerce  are  both 
now  primarily  in  private  hands. 

For  our  purposes  here  an  obeervatlon 
of  William  W.  Lockwood  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs last  fall  Is  encouraging: 

Today  the  moat  striking  thing  about  this 
Island  nation,  relative  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
relative  to  the  Japan  of  a  generation  ago  is 
the  advance  In  mass  well  being,  the  rising 
social  mobility,  the  more  equalitarian,  the 
more  open  political  and  social  structure. 

There  is  a  general  lessening  of  gross 
Inequalities  In  wealth  and  income  re- 
ported Lockwood  further  stated  and  the 
farming  class  with  rice  prices  guaranteed 
by  the  government  lives  nearly  on  the 


level  with  city  people  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  Social  security  programs,  he 
reported,  cover  over  12  million  workers. 
While  Japan  offers  a  "pilot"  project  of 
productive  economic  capacity  and  can 
serve  as  the  needed  example  to  other 
countries  of  the  non-Communist  world 
seeking  to  stabilize  their  economies  and 
raise  the  economic  and  social  standards 
of  their  people,  we  in  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  Japanese  that  a  working  com- 
plement of  the  two  economies  can  be 
realized  mutually  rewarding  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  the  struggle 
against  tlie  Communist  economic  drive 
into  Asia.  There  is  demand  for  more 
markets  to  comiiensate  for  those  lost  to 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  there  is  need  for  Income  that  im- 
ports of  foods  and  other  materials  to  sus- 
tain the  swelling  population  may  be 
secured.  What  happens  in  Japan  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  us  here  in  the 
United  States  for  our  future  place  in  the 
Sim  is  inextricably  tied  to  Japan's  place 
in  that  sun. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoDiNo  (at  t^e  request  of  Mr. 
Gallagher)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Loser,  for  Thursday  and  Friday, 
AprU  30  and  May  1,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Bush  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pen- 
ton)  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Wkaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK)  for  1  week,  through  Tuesday. 
May  5.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMAcx).  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  PoRTSR,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  RooiRi  of  Maisaohusetti.  for  8 
and  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OaoRea  P.  Millir  of  California, 
for  ao  minutes,  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Kino  of  Utah,  for  IB  minutes,  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  OoNTi.  for  20  mtnutee,  today. 

Mr.  DiifT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris), for  80  minutes,  on  Tuesday.  May  8. 

Mrs.  Wits  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cvr- 
TtN) .  for  10  minutes,  on  Monday.  May  4. 

Mrs.  RooBRs  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  tomorrow  and  Friday. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WnrrENER  and  to  Include  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Magnuson. 
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Mr.  FoLKY  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HosMCR. 

Mr.  HoEVEN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Harris  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Iklr.  Harris  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
th3  Whole  today  and  to  include  certain 
information. 

Mr.  R00SEVE1.T  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  and  certain  material 
in  tabular  form. 

Mr.  McDowell  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Wainwright  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.   QUICLET. 

Mr.  Bowles. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Dollinckr. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cttrtin.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1565.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  certain  financial 
transactions  and  administrative  practices  of 
labor  organizations  and  employers,  to  pre- 
vent abuses  in  the  administration  of  trus- 
teeships by  labor  organizations,  to  provide 
standards  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
officers  of  labor  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed xmtil  Thursday,  April  30.  1959,. 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  certification 
that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  claMl- 
flcatlon  has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Mercedes  Division,  Lower  Rio  Grande  re- 
habilitation project,  Texas,  and  that  the  lands 
to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of 
irrigation  as  required  by  Public  Law  172,  63d 
Congress:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled.  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  In- 
dians of  OUahoma,  and  the  Prairie  Band  of 


Potawatoml  Indians  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled.  "A  bill  to  authorize  a 
per  capita  distribution  of  funds  arising  from 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  title  XII.  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  as  of  March  31,  1959,  to 
provide  war-risk  insurance  and  certain  ma- 
rine and  liability  instirance  for  the  American 
public  in  accordance  with  section  1211  of 
this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
classification,  segregation,  and  disposal  of 
public  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  urban  and 
business  purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

911.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pre- 
liminary conclusions  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  thp  limit  for 
administrative  settlement  of  claims  against 
the  United  States  under  the  tort  claims  pro- 
cedure to  $3,000;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  323).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.J.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
324).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
2734  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend the  statute  of  limitations  in  the  case  of 
certain  foreign  claims;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  325).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  326.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DURHAM:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  5104.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  327).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DURHAM:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  5105.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  85-590  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  328).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
Committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  E.  Diet- 
rich: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  310). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Sinclair  O.  Stanley:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  311).  Referred  to  the  Commitee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pauline  D. 
Klmbrough;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
312).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Verentes  Bent,  deceased:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  313).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  8gt. 
Walter  Casey;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
314).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1579  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baalle 
Ignatios  Mavrldis:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  315) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIND6AT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Hoiiston  tt  Henderson  Railroad  Co.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  316).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  2011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo- 
nora Holmes  Mola;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  317).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gannon 
Boggs;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  318). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Ragnar  Long;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
319).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJi.  3096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peony 
Park.  Inc..  and  others:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  320).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr  and  certain  other 
oiQcers  of  the  Public  Health  Service:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  321 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judicluy. 
H.R  6080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Forrest  K. 
Decker;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
322).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BIUJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills    and    resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

Hil.6770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  6771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  piu-posee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY   (by  request): 

Hit.  6772.  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  District 
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of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and  an- 
niilty  fund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

HJl.  6773.  A  bill  to  empower  the  Real 
Estate  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibia  to  suspend  or  to  revoke  the  license 
Issued  to  any  person  by  the  said  Commis- 
sion for  certain  activities  by  the  licensee, 
and  to  empower  said  Commission  to  investi- 
gate said  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJl.  6774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (with  respect  to  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board),  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  to  establish  standards 
of  conduct  for  agency  hearing  proceedings 
of  record:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 
HH.  6776.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact with  req>ect  to  the  boundary  between 
such  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LOSER: 
H.R.  6776.  A    biU    to   amend    the   Internal 
Berenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled    personal   and    corporate   Incoma 
tax  reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Mtwnt, 
By  Mr.  CBRIKN  oC  Illinois: 
HJl.  6777.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  421  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain 
stock  held  at  death;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  azKl  Means. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
HJl.  6778.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Oongreas  to  the  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  to  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact wltli  respect  to  the  boundary  between 
such  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  oT  PennsylvanU: 
HJl.  6779.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  tb«  unlimited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions   for   certain    todlvlduals);    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
B  Jl.  6780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommunlst 
Control  Act  of  1954  to  prohibit  interference 
by  certain  persons  with  the  free  movement 
of  defense   materials  in  foreign  commerce. 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
oo  Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  BTRNX  of  Pennsylvania: 
HA.  6781.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  addi- 
tional property  to  be  Included  within  the 
Independence  National  Historic  Park;  to  the 
Committee  oo  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMXB: 
HJl.  6783.  A  bin   to   provide  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  pub- 
lic  buildings   of    the   Federal   Oovernment, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Cktmmittee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FLYHN: 
HJl.  6783.  A  bill  to  ameixd  secUon  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
social  security  benefits  shall  not  be  coimted 
as  income  in  determining  eligibility  for  pen- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 
HJl.  6784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory 
price  sujiport  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  in  1964  for  milk  used  in  manufactur- 
ing dairy  products  and  for  butterfat;  to 
maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  otxr 
dairy  farming  industry;  to  promote  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  an  adequate  national 
supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products;  to  en- 
courage increased  domestic  consiunption  of 
dairy  products  in  the  Interests  of  national 
health  and  security;  and  for  other  piirpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  FRAZIER: 
H.R.  6785.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
fix  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  certain 
laminated   tires  produced  from  tised  tires; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6786.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  modi- 
fl«^atlon  of  the  flood-control  project  for  the 
Saline  River  and  tributaries.  Illinois;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  6787.  A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Menominee  Harbor,  Mich.,  and 
Wis.,  in  the  interest  of  navigation  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 
H.R.  6788.  A  bill   to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relat- 
Irxg  to   the   unlimited  deduction   for  char- 
itable contributions  for  certain  individuals); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.R.  6789.  A      bill      to      amend      section 
1(14)  (ay  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national  rail- 
roful  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H.R.  6790.  A  bill  to  authcM-lze  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judg- 
ment In  tSLvaT  of  the  Confederated  Tribe  of 
SUetz  Indians  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  03RIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  6791.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  be  represented  by  a  Delegate  in 
the  House  of  Representotlves  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  R0BI80N: 
HJl.  6792.  A  MU  to  amend  section  1084  of 
the  Internal  Revenxie  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  under  oertaln  circumstances  gain 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's 
home  wiU  not  be  taxed  whether  or  not  he 
replaces  it  with  another  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6793.  A  biU  to  amend  section  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  farms  on  which  the 
farm  marketing  excess  of  wheat  Is  adjusted 
to  zero  because  of  tinderproduction  shall  be 
regarded  as  farms  an  which  the  entire 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  ot 
wheat  has  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  payment 
of  the  ftenalty:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  8AUND: 
HJl.  6794.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  aeryloes  or 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
HJl.  6795.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  6796.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
the  use  of  safe-deposit  lx)xes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLT: 
HJl.  6797.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(a)  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1967,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  special  nonquota  Immi- 
grant visas  to  certain  alien  orphans  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  an  addi- 
tional  2   years;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ONEILL: 
H.R.  6798.  A  bill  to  authorifle  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  ot  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certam  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 


state and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Callf(»iila: 
HJl.  6799.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  63  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  from  retired  pay  of  payments 
required  by  court  (»xlers  where  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  desots  or  divorces  his 
spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJ.  Res.  S&6.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
V3.  diplomatic  relations  with  Republics  of 
Ukraine  and  Byeloriissia;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FULTON: 
H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  autliorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May 
of  each  year  m  which  falls  the  third  Friday 
of  that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  IRWIN: 
H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  moimtain  latu-el  as  the  national  flower 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hotise  Administration. 

ByMr.  BKRRY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  reeolution  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  Federal  policy  m  the 
field  of  American  Indian  affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  the  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress under  section  8(e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  MaterlaU  Stock  Piling  Act.  of 
the  disposal  of  rough  cuttable  gem-quality 
dlamonda,  cut  and  polished  gem-quality  dia- 
monds, osmium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and 
Blrcon  concentrates  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgta: 
H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolntion  to 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Salary  Adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  BESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
HJl.  6800.  A  blU  tor  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Nloollno  Santoro;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
(Zwl)  Goldenberg  (Spcmder);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  6802.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  16  oustoms 
inspectors  employed  at  the  port  of  Honolulu. 
T.H..  from  liability  for  cntain  amotmts  paid 
and  demand  for  refund  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6803.  A  bill  fOT  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bans 
Zimmerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FERN6s-I8EBlf: 
HJl.  6804.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mary 
EUsabeth  Tlghe  Crespo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PLYNN: 
HJl.  6805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CHlberto 
Darlo  Oagllanl  and  his  wife,  Albertlna  Schiaf- 
flna   Oagllanl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
B  Jt.  6806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Xdward 
L.  Smack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

HJl.  6807.  A  bill  for  the  r^ef  at  WUllam 

Falby;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.6808.  A  blU  for  the  relief  at  Mary 

O'Brien  Smith;   to  the  Commlttae  on  tba 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 
HJl.  6809.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  lA.  (]«.) 
James  W.  Little;  to  the  Committee  <m  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ICONAOAN: 
Hit.  6810.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
p.  Bushman;  to  the  Oommlttse  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manhat- 
tan   Lighting   Equipment   Co..   Inc.;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POWSLL: 

HJl.  6812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moehe 
Uzlel;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6813.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Oaeclone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUK  of  California: 
H Jt.  6814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gelina Augusta  Fernandes  Oorgulho;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PKTmONS,  ETTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

170.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Eugenlo  C.  Nicolas,  Nicolas  Estates.  Inc., 
Manila,  Philippines,  relative  to  supplemental 
Information  in  connection  with  war  damages 
claims  made  by  the  Nicolas  Estates,  Inc.. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair*. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAEOLIMA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1959 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28,  1958. 1  appeared  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  In  connection  with 
the  investigation  now  being  conducted 
by  that  agency  in  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

Several  of  the  New  England  States,  as 
well  as  the  southern  textile  manufac- 
turing States,  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  matter.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  my  statement  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  Rkcoro  : 
Statuckmt  or  Hon.  Basil  L.  WHmNct  Bk- 

roBX  THK  U.S.  Tamitt  Commissiom  on 
AFan.  28,  1959,  Rxoakdino  Extka  Long 
Stapls  Cotton  Quota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  name  Is  BASn.  L.  Whitenks.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  llth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  appearing 
before  you  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
any  action  that  might  be  taken  to  reduce 
oiir  present  Import  quota  on  extra  long  staple 
cotton. 

I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  a  district  that  contains 
more  operating  textile  plants  than  any  other 
district  In  the  United  States.  Thoxisands  of 
my  constituents  earn  their  living  In  these 
mills.  In  addition,  my  constituents  have 
millions  of  doUars  Invested  In  textile  plants 
and  machinery 

The  manufacture  of  textiles  Is  vital  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  my  district  and 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  If  the  cot- 
ton mills  In  North  Carolina  were  to  cease 
operation  today  there  would  be  widespread 
suffering  and  economic  distress  throughout 
the  State.  It  would  result  In  economic  dis- 
aster for  our  people. 

Over  227,000  North  Carolinians  are  em- 
ployed in  textile  mills.  This  represents  more 
than  half  of  all  persons  enployed  In  manu- 
facturing In  North  Carolina. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  day-to-day  problems 

of  textile  manufacturing  that  the  Industry 
Is  fighting  for  survival,  not  only  In  North 
Carolina  but  In  other  parts  of  the  South  and 
New  England.  The  industry  Is  suffering  from 
Inroads  being  made  by  foreign  textile  Im- 
ports and  an  unrealistic  international  trade 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Aside  from  tariffs  and  other  foreign  trade 
complications,  the  Industry  Is  confronted 
with  numerous  other  handicaps  which  affect 
business  substantially  but  over  which  It  has 
little  or  no  control.  As  an  example,  I  might 
point  out  that  so  long  as  foreign  mills  can 
buy  American  cotton  cheaper  than  American 
mills  and  have  their  machinery  and  plants 
fixuuaced,  in  large  part,  with  American  doUars, 


our  domestic  textile  Industry  wlU  remain  In 
a  depressed  condition. 

I  have  pointed  these  factors  out  In  order 
that  we  might  have  a  background  against 
which  to  view  the  problem  before  us  this 
morning. 

The  Presidential  proclamation  of  July  7, 
1968,  established  an  Import  quota  on  cotton 
beginning  August  I.  1969.  From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  the  quota,  as  origi- 
nally set  up,  was  generally  approved  by  all 
of  those  In  the  cotton  textile  trade. 

Operating  condlUons  within  the  textile 
Industry  make  It  almost  mandatory  that 
contracts  for  cotton  purchases  be  made 
months,  and  In  some  cases  even  a  year.  In 
advance  of  the  date  the  cotton  Is  to  be  used. 
In  an  Industry  that  uses  millions  of  bales 
of  cotton  and  whose  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
finished  products  must  be  made  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  manufacturing  date,  It  la  ap- 
parent that  considerable  time  must  be 
allowed  between  the  purchase  and  delivery 
dates  of  raw  cotton. 

The  Information  I  have  Indicates  that  the 
textile  mills  In  my  dlstel^,  and  I  am  sure 
the  same  situation  pc»<alls  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  mills  are  located,  acted 
under  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  July 
7.  1968,  and  purchased  considerable  amounts 
of  foreign  extra  long  staple  cotton.  A  large 
part  of  this  cotton  was  purchased  during 
October,  November,  and  December  of  last 
year  and  during  January  of  this  year. 

In  anticipation  of  the  delivery  of  the 
cotton,  mills  have  entered  into  contracts  for 
the  future  sale  of  textile  products.  It  will 
be  apparent,  therefore,  to  everyone  that  any 
quota  reduction  at  the  present  time  will 
bring  about  a  serious  condition  for  the  mills 
and  result  In  economic  hardship  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  textile  manu- 
facturers In  my  district  Informed  me  re- 
cently that  he  has  purchased  1.500  bales  of 
foreign  extra  long  staple  cotton  against 
which  he  already  has  sold  goods.  It  was 
his  (pinion,  and  I  certainly  share  It,  that  If 
the  quota  already  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration can  be  repudiated  In  part  it  will  be. 
In  effect,  a  repudiation  of  people  like  him- 
self holding  contracts. 

A  number  of  other  textile  manufacturers 
advised  me  to  the  same  effect.  In  nearly 
every  Instance  they  already  have  sold  textile 

products  against  the  foreign  cotton  bought 
imder  present  quota  conditions.  There  Is  a 
feeling  that  If  the  quota  Is  reduced  It  will 
mean  a  loss  of  confidence  In  Presidential 

proclamations  on  the  part  of  the  public  In 
general  and  the  business  world  In  particular. 

The  textile  Industry,  caught  as  It  Is  be- 
tween the  squeeze  of  dwindling  profits  and 
soaring  manufacturing  costs,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  cotton  In  foreign  mar- 
kets under  reasonable  and  realistic  quotas. 
At  least,  the  Industry  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  uncertainty  Involved  In  arbi- 
trary quota  reductions. 

We  hear  so  much  In  Congress  these  days 
from  responsible  Government  sources  how 
vital  It  Is  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
that  we  engage  In  foreign  trade,  especially 
with  the  underdeveloped  and  highly  sensi- 
tive nations  of  north  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica.    I  cannot  understand  how  It  would  be 


In  the  best  Interests  of  the  TTnited  States  to 
antagonize  Peru,  the  Sudan,  and  Egypt  by 
further  reducing  the  Importation  of  cotton 
from  these  countries. 

These  nations  desperately  need  American 
dollars  to  bolster  their  economies.  We  should 
be  anxious  to  supply  these  dollars  through 
the  accepted  avenues  of  commerce  rather 
than  through  some  of  our  more  unrealistic 
programs  of  foreign  aid. 

The  matter  before  this  Commission  has 
far-reaching  Implications  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  textile  Industry  In 
general.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission wlU  take  Into  consideration  and  give 
very  careful  study  to  all  the  statements  that 
will  be  presented  by  officials  of  the  textUe  In- 
dustry  and  the  cotton  trade. 

A  number  of  the  people  who  will  present 
these  statements  are  from  my  congressional 
district.  They  are  responsible  and  success- 
ful manufacturers  and  cottonmen  and  have 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  textile  in- 
diutry.  They  are  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions confronting  their  industry  and  aro 
dedicated  American  citizens. 

I  know  the  information  they  will  give  to 
this  Commission  wlU  represent  their  very 
beet  Judgment  of  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration, and  their  recommendations  deserve 
the  most  careful  study,  as  I  believe  they  are 
the  best  qualified  people  in  the  country  with 
respect  to  textile  problems. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  Impreas  upon 
the  Commission  the  great  importance  of  the 
matter  before  us  to  the  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict and  North  Carolina.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Commission  will  make  no  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  present  import  quota  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton. 


Tettinionj  of  Hob.  Chester  Bowles,  Mea- 
ber  of  CoBfress,  Before  Sobcomniittco 
on  Pablk  Works  of  tiM  iloaso  Appro- 
priations Committee,  April  28,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

OF    CONNBCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  April  29. 19S9 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  my  testimony  given  yester- 
day before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  concerning  several  projects 
of  vital  significance  to  my  district.  My 
testimony  follows: 

TXSTUCONT   OF  HOM.    CHSJlXa   BOWLBB,   ICBat- 

BKS  OF  CoNOBxsa.  BxToai  SxTBCOMicrrm  oir 
Public  Woxks  of  the  Honsa  AppaoraiA- 
TION8  CoMMrmci,  Apan.  28,  1060 
First  Of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  appear  in  con- 
nection with  several  navigation  and  flood- 
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control    projects   of  q>eclal  importance  to 
eastern  Connecticut. 

There  are  three  navigation  study  projects 
which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  and 
are  now  awaiting  appropriations  In  order  for 
surveys  to  begin.  I  would  like  to  call  these 
to  the  committee's  attention  at  this  time. 

1.  The  first  navigation  study,  at  an  esti-. 
mated  cost  of  $10,000,  Involves  the  Poquon- 
nock  River  at  Oroton.  The  problem  here  Is 
one  of  slioallng.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
mouth  of  the  river  has  filled  in  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  the  river 
even  with  a  small  boat.  As  a  result,  the 
recreational  development  of  the  shoreline  in 
the  area  has  been  curtailed,  and  commercial 
use  of  the  river  has  been  prevented.  The 
opening  of  the  river  mouth.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  new  area  of  recreational  naviga- 
tion, would  also  supplement  the  attraction 
of  a  projected  Sute  park  to  be  located  In 
this  area. 

3.  The  second  navigation  study,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  •9.500.  Involves  the  Thames 
River  between  Norwich  and  New  London. 
This  study  would  determine  the  feasibility 
of  providing  greater  depths  in  the  harbor 
for  conunerclal  navigation.  In  1957  com- 
mercial river  traffic  amounted  to  nearly 
1.000.000  tons,  96'~;<  of  which  was  in  coal, 
petroleum  and  allied  products.  If  greater 
depth  were  provided  In  the  harbor  and  chan- 
nel, larger  and  more  efficient  fuel  transport 
could  be  utilised. 

3.  The  third  navigation  study,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $7,500.  Involves  the  Con- 
necticut River  mouth  at  Essex.  The  prob- 
lem here  is  again  one  of  shoellng.  Since 
the  original  establishment  of  the  ship  chan- 
nel In  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  early 
1930's,  constant  shoaling  of  the  western 
shore  near  my  home  town  of  Essex  has  taken 
place.  The  problem  now  la  of  Immediate 
concern  to  the  people  of  Essex,  since  action 
on  requests  to  the  State  for  construction  of 
new  docks  and  wharves  is  being  held  up 
pending  agreement  on  a  specific  plan  to 
correct  the  deteriorating  navigational  con- 
ditions. In  time,  the  shoaling  condition  at 
Essex  will  affect  all  river  commerce  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  study  of  the  situ- 
ation at  Essex,  if  approved  and  funded,  will 
permit  the  Corps  o;  Engineers  to  indicate 
the  basic  needs  of  future  navigation  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  committee  to 
Include  funds  for  these  three  study  projects 
as  an  Investment  in  the  commercial  and  rec- 
reational navigation  In  Eastern  Connecticut. 
According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates, the  total  cost  of  the  three  projects 
Is  a  modest  $27,000.  These  studies  are  worth 
it,  many  times  over,  in  terms  of  their  prob- 
able impact  on  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  this  area. 

Let  us  move  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
second  subject — flood  control.  No  one  who 
witnessed  the  terrible  devastation  in  Con- 
necticut wrought  by  t^e  tragic  floods  of 
August  and  October  1955,  will  deny  that  our 
Connecticut  citizens  are  entitled  to  swift 
completion  of  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  any  possible  repetition  of  these  dis- 
asters. Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  that  action  would  have  been  taken 
In  sufficient  time  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
so  that  the  matter  of  actual  appropriations 
for  flood  control  dams  at  Baltic  and  at  West 
Thompson  would  be  squarely  before  this 
committee  at  this  time.  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  once  more,  this  time  before  this  com- 
mittee, on  the  urgent  necessity  for  these 
two  critically  needed  flood-control  projects. 
Understandably.  I  think,  the  people  whose 
homes  and  businesses  were  swept  away  in 
1955  cannot  understand  the  long  delay  In 
providing  adequate  protection  against  a  re- 
currence of  this  catastrophe.  They  feel,  and 
I  agree,  that  3  ^  years  is  long  enough  to  wait. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chiisetts,  Mr.  Philbin,  who  spoke  to  you  yes- 
terday on  the  need  for  the  Westville  Dam, 
has  my  wholehearted  support  for  that  proj- 
ect, as  well.  Here  Is  another  example  of 
discouraging  delays  In  a  badly  needed  proj- 
ect. 

The  Westville  Dam,  a  key  link  in  an  inte- 
grated system  of  flood  control  for  the  Qulne- 
baug  and  French  River  Valleys  In  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  was  originally 
planned  in  1945 — 14  years  ago.  Now  funds 
for  its  construction  are  denied  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  basis  that  it  is  new 
construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  funds  for  the  con- 
tructlon  of  flood  control  dams  at  Baltic,  West 
Thompson  -ind  Westville  is  to  deny  tlie  citi- 
zens of  eastern  Connecticut  and  Macsachu- 
setts  adequate  flood  protection  from  the  only 
source  capable  of  providing  It — the  Fetieral 
Government.  The  economy  of  our  region  has 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
floods  of  1955,  with  the  $581  million  in  prop- 
erty damage.  The  loss  of  107  lives  is  Ir- 
replaceable. Another  such  calamity  would 
be  catastrophic.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
pursue,  with  every  appropriate  means  at 
Its  disposal,  the  reasons  for  the  redtape, 
the  delays  and  the  administrative,  technicali- 
ties holding  up  an  integrated  flood  control 
system  for  this  area.  The  people  of  eastern 
Connecticut  and  their  neighbors  clearly  need 
and  deserve  prompt,  constructive  action  on 
these  projects. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  matter  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion is  one  of  hurricane  protection. 

On  April  2,  1969,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
published  an  Interim  report  of  a  hurricane 
survey  of  the  Pawcatuck  River  area.  This 
report,  now  being  sti.dled  by  the  appropriate 
state  agencies  and  th^  Department  of  the 
Interior  prior  to  submission  to  the  Congress, 
recommends  Improvements  for  the  preven- 
tion of  hurricane  damages  in  the  Pawcatuck 
area. 

Since  1770,  58  hurrlcanss  have  struck  this 
area.  30  of  them  causing  tidal  flooding.  Stud- 
ies of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indicate  that 
if  a  repetition  of  the  maximum  hurricane 
tide  of  1938  were  to  occur  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  resulting  damage  to  the  area 
would  amount  to  $2.6  million.  While  this 
project  Is  not  now  before  this  committee, 
there  Is  hope  that  the  flnal  report  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  before  the  end 
of  t  e  session. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  of 
this  project  Is  $409,000.  I  would  like  the 
committee  to  know  of  my  firm  belief  In  the 
i.ecesslty  for  this  project.  I  have  asked  the 
appropriate  State  and  Pederal  agencies  for 
speedy  action  In  transmitting  this  project 
to  the  Congress  for  action,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  to  appear  In  sup- 
port of  the  project  when  bearings  are  held 
on  the  appropriation  for  it. 


One  Haadred  end  Thirty- seventh  Anni- 
▼ersary  of  the  Birth  of  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1959 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  the  27th,  at  12  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure and  honor  to  attend  the  memorial 
observance  commemorating  the  137th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Ulysses 


S.  Grant  at  the  Grant  Memorial,  First 
Street  and  the  Mall,  Washington.  D.C. 

This  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  friends.  It  was  our 
honor  to  have  on  the  platform  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Maj.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  m.  and  Madam  Julia  Can- 
tacuzene.  the  granddaughter  of  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant;  and  in  addition,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Madame  Julia  Cantacuzene 
who  is  a  visitor  from  England  and  a 
guest  in  the  homes  of  Madam  Cantacu- 
zene and  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  m.  Also 
present  were  Mrs.  Elolse  Whitmer,  presi- 
dent, the  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Hausman, 
national  registrar  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  chair- 
man of  the  program. 

In  addition  there  were  leaders  and 
representatives  of  several  patriotic  and 
veterans'  groups  present.  The  commit- 
tee arranged  to  have  the  U.S.  Army 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Curry,  present  and  they  presented  an 
excellent  program  of  appropriate  music. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion was  Col.  Rsindle  Bond  Truett.  Chief, 
National  Memorials  and  Historic  Sites, 
National  Capital  Park  Service.  He  pre- 
sented the  Dr.  C.  Percy  Powell,  Research 
Director,  the  Lincoln  Sesquicenteiuiisd 
Commission,  who  gave  a  very  appropri- 
ate invocation.  The  pledge  of  allegiance 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Martha  Purchase,  Dept. 
Pat.  Inst..  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III  spoke 
briefly  and  made  some  very  suitable  ob- 
servations about  the  occasion.  Then, 
speaking  as  president  of  the  Lincoln 
group,  he  extended  greetings  and  best 
wislies  of  that  organization.  A  very  ap- 
propriate and  erudite  address  was  given 
by  Comdr.  John  E.  Allen,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission.  His  subject  was  "The  De- 
termination and  Will  Power  of  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant." 

Among  things  he  stated  so  well  he 
pointed  out  that  Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant's  great  opportunity  came  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  On  June 
17,  1861,  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  colonel  of  the 
21st  Illinois.  His  advancement  to 
higher  rank  was  natural  in  view  of  his 
military  ability.  His  efforts,  which  were 
marked  by  dogged  determination  and 
Strong  Willpower,  had  become  evident 
and  recognized  by  the  summer  of  1863 
When  Vicksburg  was  captured.  His  uti- 
lization of  techniques  of  joint  operations 
was  successfully  denjonstrated.     Naval 

forces,  when  require^,  were  integrated 
with  the  usual  a.ssauit  forces,  and  cer- 
tain of  Greneral  Grant's  plans  of  overall 
operations  have  become  recognized  as 
classic  examples  of  joint  planning.  His 
will  to  win.  by  concentrating  on  divid- 
ing and  destroj^ng  opposing  forces,  be- 
came a  hallmark  of  his  genius.  He  may 
be  said,  also,  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  successful  development  of  overall 
strategy  in  extensive  military  cam- 
paigns. 

General  Grant  was  accused  of  being 
taciturn  or  not  given  to  extended  con- 
versations.    It  is  noted,  however,  that 
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President  Lincoln  had  insisted  that  he 
was  looking  for  winning  generals;  that 
In  his  view  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
action  had  occurred  in  certain  instances. 
Of  General  Orant,  Lincoln  said,  "I  cant 
spare  him.  he  lights. "  Throughout  a 
series  of  victories  which  were  to  occur 
in  the  eastern  theater,  Orant's  plan  and 
strategy — in  which  he  was  supported  by 
President  Lincoln — was  often  to  attack. 
When  others  might  not  have  done  so. 
Fortunate  it  is  that  he  was  doggedly 
determined  to  obtain  victory  In  the  cause 
of  preservation  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  General 
Grant  as  18th  President  of  the  United 
States  was  twice  chosen  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion in  the  highest  oflBce  in  the  land. 
It  was  said  of  him  during  his  Presidency 
that  he  unreasonably  favored  his  friends. 
The  facts  do  show  that  he  was  intensely 
loyal  to  his  friends,  to  those  who  had 
worked  with  him  and  supported  him  over 
the  years.  In  July  1849  Abraham  Lin- 
coln wrote  that — 

The  better  part  of  one's  life  oonslsta  of  his 
frlendBhlpe. 

Are  we  to  deny  that  General  Grant 
was  faithful  to  his  friends?  I  would  not 
deny  that,  but  I  believe  that  you  may 
agree  with  Lincoln's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  one's  friendships. 

As  President.  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  tenure 
extended  from  March  4,  1869.  to  March  4. 
1877.  One  of  hi8  notable  achievements 
was  In  the  field  of  foreign  siffalrs:  it  was 
in  1871  that  he  settled  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  ably  assisted  in  that  en- 
deavor by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York.  In  June 
1885  he  moved  to  Mount  McGregor,  near 
Saratoga.  N.Y.  After  completing  the 
writing  of  his  memoirs — they  are  recog- 
nized as  a  historical  classic — he  died 
July  23.  He  was  with  highest  honors 
burled  in  the  Grant  Mausoleum,  built  by 
public  donations,  located  on  lUverside 
Drive  in  New  York  City. 

What  were  the  attributes  that  enabled 
this  good  and  great  man  to  achieve  tre- 
mendous goals?  It  is  my  conviction  that 
his  dogged  determination  and  strong 
willpower  enabled  him  to  achieve  the 
very  highest  of  aspirations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  how  great  was 
what  President  Lincoln  once  said  of 
Orant: 

When  Grant  once  gets  possession  of  a  place 
he  holds  on  to  tt  as  If  he  had  Inherited  It. 

Then  in  a  telegram  to  General  Orant, 
Lincoln  said: 

Z  have  seen  your  dispatch  expressing  your 
unwillingness  to  break  your  bold  where  you 
are.  Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on  with  a 
bulldog  grip  and  chew  and  choke  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indicates  President 
Lincoln's  attitude  about  Grant.  History, 
of  course,  records  that  he  was  very  lat- 
isfled  with  Orant.  He  had  finally  found 
a  leader  who  would  fight  and  had  the 
determination  and  earnest  desire  to  win 
and  whenever  possible  he  hM  Indicated 
in  the  quote  above,  he  encouraged  his 
dogged  determination  and  desire  to  win. 
It  could  well  be  said  Just  as  these  were 
excellent  characteristics  in  that  hour  of 
crisis,  they  are  still  good  for  Americans 


today  and  let  us  learn  from  this  exam- 
ple, let  us  hold  on  to  those  great  ideals 
we  are  pleased  to  call  American  {ind  let 
us  do  our  part  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  share  these  ideals  with  other 
freedom -loving  i;>eople  and  encourage 
them  in  their  fight  to  obtain  the  goals  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  equality  that  our 
forefathers  knew  so  well. 

Thank  you  for  yoiur  kind  and  thought- 
ful attention. 


Promoting  Industrial  Uses  of  Cora 
Prodocts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1959 

Mr.  HOEIVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  all  know,  corn  is  grown  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Approxi- 
mately 85  million  acres  or  a  fifth  of  the 
cropland  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
corn.  The  value  of  the  crop  is  almost 
$5  billion  per  year.  Corn  is  grown  on 
about  4  million  farms  or  about  two-thirds 
of  all  farms  in  the  United  States. 

The  income  from  corn  exceeds  that  of 
the  combined  value  of  the  next  two  most 
valuable  crops  which  are  cotton  and 
wheat.  More  farmers  raise  com  than 
any  other  crop.  Com  directly  and  in- 
directly constitutes  a  larger  part  of  the 
diet  of  American  people  than  any  other 
single  agricultural  crop.  This  includes 
corn  consumed  directly,  as  mllled-com 
products,  and  indirectly  in  the  form  of 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs.  Com  is  vital  to 
the  basic  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  influences  com  affects  all 
Americans. 

I  wish  to  devote  my  remarks  to  the 
cornstarch  research  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Agriculture.  This  research  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  at  the  Northern  Utilization  Re- 
search and  Development  Division  labora- 
tories at  Peoria.  HI. 

From  firsthand  knowledge.  I  can  tell 
you  that  northern  laboratory  scientists 
have  been  working  for  some  years  on 
several  derivatives  of  cornstarch  with  im- 
portant potential  industrial  uses.  They 
are  enthusiastic  about  their  work — for 
the  simple  reason  they  considered  It  to 
be  promising  research  important  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  continuing  research  on  cornstarch 
came  in  for  special  attention  and  inten- 
sification beginning  July  1,  1957.  In  the 
following  year  scientific  teams  of  30  to 
35  members  were  assigned  to  this  re- 
search, requiring  an  expenditure  of 
about  $700,000.  In  addition,  four  re- 
search contracts,  totaling  $180,000.  were 
let  to  bring  in  the  work  of  industrial 
scientists. 

The  Department  has  advanced  this  re- 
search on  cornstarch  by  a  reassignment 
of  regular  funds,  and  with  increased  al- 
lotments for  such  research  provided  bj 
the  Congress  in  1958  and  1959. 

They  have  made  startling  profrees. 
They  have  come  up  with  at  least  two 


cornstarch  derivatives  that  offer  consid- 
erable promise  for  expanding  the  use  of 
com  in  papermaking.  and  in  many  in- 
dustrial areas. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  these  two  par- 
ticular products  of  corn.  One  of  them 
is  called  dialdehyde  starch.  The  other 
is  high-amylose  starch. 

Dialdehyde  starch  from  com  not  only 
may  find  a  substantial  market  in  paper 
manufacture,  but  also  as  a  tanning 
agent,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plas- 
tics. High-amylose  starch  offers  several 
industrial  prospects:  As  an  Important 
component  of  transparent  packaging 
films,  water  soluble  films,  edible  films; 
as  a  permanent  finish  on  fabrics,  and  as 
a  constituent  of  plastics,  lacquers — and 
of  paper. 

Dialdehyde  starch  will  be  available  on 
a  semicommercial  scale  from  one  indus- 
trial company  this  month.  Another 
company  is  not  far  behind  in  its  plans 
for  this  same  starch. 

The  first  commercial  scale  farm  pro- 
duction of  high-amylose  com  occurred 
last  year.  It  has  been  an  essential  part 
of  this  research  program  to  develop  com 
hybrids  that  contain  a  high  percentage 
of  amylose.  Two  wet  com  milling  com- 
panies harvested  7.000  bushels  of  com 
containing  55  percent  amylose  starch. 
From  this  they  have  produced  200,000 
pounds  of  high-amylose  starch  for  in- 
dustrial  evaluation. 

This  should  be  good  news  to  every 
one.  It  is  Just  one  more  case  that  sup- 
ports the  E)epartment'8  broad  research 
approach  to  agricultural  problems. 

All  of  our  citizens  benefit  from  these 
kinds  of  results.  This  is  the  kind  of 
research  that  is  going  to  help  us  wtiip 
our  farm  surpluses. 


Americaa  Bar  Assodadoa  Proposal  Te 
Improve  Af ency  Proceedings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESXNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1959 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  based  upon  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  have  for  their  purpose  to 
establish  standards  of  conduct  for 
agency  hearings  proceedings  of  record. 
This  proposal  was  submited  to  me  by 
the  Honorable  Donald  C.  Beelar.  chair- 
man of  the  special  committee  on  Federal 
Administrative  Practice  Act  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Earlier  during  this  session  I  intro- 
duced a  bin,  H.R.  4800.  which  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
contained  In  the  final  report  of  the  Leg- 
islative Oversight  Subcommitee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  3.  1959.  The  proposal  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion deals  with  some  but  not  all  of  the 
I>roblems  with  which  H.R.  4800  is  in- 
tended to  deal,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association 
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differ  In  some  respect  from  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Subcommittee  as  incorporated 
in  H.R.  4800. 

I  have  introduced  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  order  to 
afford  members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  public  generally,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  proposals  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  proposals  contained 
in  H.R.  4800. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  introducing  this 
bill  witnesses  interested  in  this  subject 
will  take  occasion  to  study  and  compare 
the  two  bills  so  that  when  hearings  are 
held  by  this  committee  on  both  bills  they 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  testify  with 
regard  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  these  bills. 


Deferred  Maintenance  and  Repair  in 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospitals 


Tribute  to  Rear  Admiral  Mumma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAX.irOKMIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  29.  1959 

iff.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adm. 
A.  O.  Mumma's  4-year  tour  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  has  been  marked 
by  spectacular  technological  advances  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  new  sur- 
face combatant  ships  and  submarines, 
by  the  development  of  improved  elec- 
tronics detection  and  communications 
equipment  and  by  the  application  of 
effective  methods  of  reducing  costs. 
Four  Forrestal-type  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers have  Joined  the  fieet  and  the  nu- 
clear-ix)wered  attack  carrier  Enterprise 
is  taking  shape  on  the  building  ways.  A 
new  fleet  of  atomic -powered  missile - 
armed  ships  has  come  closer  to  reality. 
Numerous  guided  missile  frigates  and 
destroyers  have  been  placed  under  con- 
struction. The  first  of  these  have  al- 
ready been  launched. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Admiral  Mumma.  quickly  de- 
signed a  new  type  ot  nuclear-powered 
submarine  to  carry  and  launch  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile.  Polaris.  Six  Polaris 
submarines  are  now  under  construction 
and  three  of  them  are  expected  to  be 
launched  later  this  year.  During  the 
past  year  a  project  which  Admiral  Mum- 
ma helped  to  initiate  and  foster  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  marriage  of  nuclear 
power  with  the  revolutionary  whale- 
shaped  hull  form  of  the  experimental 
submarine  Albacore.  came  Into  being 
with  phenomenally  successful  results. 
The  latest  Navy  submarine  to  be  com- 
missioned. Skipjack.  Is  faster  and  more 
maneuverable  than  any  other  subma- 
rine ever  built. 

With  the  retirement  of  Admiral 
Mumma  tomorrow,  the  Navy  will  lose  an 
extremely  capable  and  devoted  officer. 
Admiral  Mumma  has  frequently  testi- 
fied before  Congress  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  I  am  sure 
that  his  many  friends  In  Congress  will 
miss  him  and  will  wish  him  the  best  of 
success  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       / 
or 

HON.  ERWIN  MITCHELL 

or  OEOKGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1959 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half Of  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recoed 
the  following  report  made  by  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Hospitals  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  report  cites  the  need  for 
additional  funds  for  the  protection  of  the 
Government's  investment  of  some  $2.8 
billion  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital facilities  and  also  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  our  hospitalized  veterans: 

BKPOBT   or  SUBCOMMITTEX  Olf    HOSPrTALS, 
Ck>U>UTTKE   ON    VnXSANS'   ATTAIKS 

Re  deferred  maintenance  and  repair  In  Vet- 
erans' Administration  boepltals. 

Report  by  the  Honorable  Jambs  A.  Halkt. 
acting  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals,  on  hearing  held  April  21,  1959. 

The  hearing  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
consideration  of  deferred  maintenance  In 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Kez, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals. 
Air.  Halxt  presided  as  chairman.  Witnesses 
for  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  were  Dr. 
H.  B.  Cupp,  Deputy  Director  for  Operations; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Baker.  Ck>ntroller,  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  Mr.  Glen  R.  Stevens, 
Director  of  Engineering. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  witnesses 
testified  that  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1&60 
Includes  $38  million  for  ctirrent  and  deferred 
nutlntenance  and  repair,  $3  million  of  this  Is 
to  be  earmarked  for  deferred  maintenance 
Items  accumulating  from  previous  years,  and 
the  remaining  $35  million  Is  for  current 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  stations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1940. 

Summary  of  deferred  maintenance  and  re- 
pair in  VA  hospitalM 

VA  consolidated  list  of  deferred 
maintenance  and  repair  com- 
piled for  fiscal  year  1959 
budget $15, 000, 000 

List  reduced  by  VA  Central  Of- 
fice by  reclassification  and 
elimination  of  Items  to 11.500.000 

Included  In  fiscal  year  1959 
budget  for  deferred  mainte- 
nance and  refMilr  items 8,  100.000 

Carryover  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance Items  to  fiscal  year 
1960 8,400.000 

Included  in  fiscal  year  1960 
budget  for  deferred  mainte- 
nance and  repair  items 3, 100,  000 


Deferred  maintenance  and  re- 
pair items  to  be  carried  over 
to  fiscal  year  1961  from  fiscal 
year  1959 6.300,000 

Deferred  maintenance  and  re- 
pair items  accumulated  each  ^ 
year  over  and  above  appropria- 
tions for  current  and  deferred 
maintenance  and  repair 13-4  million 

Predicted  deferred  maintenance 
and  repair  Itenu  at  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1960.  If  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1960  for  de- 
ferred maintenance  and  re- 
pair fund  is  not  Increased...  $8-9  million 


It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
does  not  contain  sufficient  funds  to  take 
care  of  the  $8  mllUon  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance obligation  which  will  exist  on  July  1. 
1959.  Continuing  delay  In  making  the  nec- 
essary repairs  to  the  deferred  Items  will  re- 
sult In  Increased  costs.  Unless  the  1960 
budget  Is  substantially  Increased  for  de- 
ferred maintenance  items,  the  investment  of 
the  taxpayers  of  $2.8  billion  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facilities  will  be  fur- 
ther depreciated. 

The  subcommittee  voted  to  make  this  re- 
port to  the  full  committee  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  present  this  matter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subconunittee  on  Independent 
Offices  of  tbe  House  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee.  recommending  that  an  additional  sum 
be  Included  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1960  to  clean  up 
the  backlog  of  deferred  maintenance.  In  the 
event  this  reconunendation  is  not  favorably  , 
received  by  the  Independent  Offlccs  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  chairman  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  to  in- 
crease the  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priation for  deferred  maintenance  and  re- 
pair Items. 


Monorail    TransportatioB     far    Seattle'a 
Century  21  Expositioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

OP    WASKIMVTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  April  29.  1959 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seattle  Transit  Co.  announced  today 
that  it  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  to  build  a  $5 
miUion  monorail  system  to  serve  the 
Century  21  Exposition  in  1961.  This 
is  an  historic  step  forward  in  the  field 
of  mass  transportation.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  this  pilot  model  will  prove  to 
be  the  key  to  solving  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  commuting  to  large  metropolitan 
areas  for  work  or  shopping. 

The  first  operational  monorail  line 
ever  installed  within  a  city  to  help  solve 
mass  transportation  problems,  the  Seat- 
tle system  will  whisk  exposition  visitors 
from  the  downtown  area  to  the  exposi- 
tion site  a  mile  away  in  slisrhtly  more 
than  1  minute.  Its  radically  designed 
alrcars  will  carry  96  passengers  at  a  time 
over  the  top  of  congested  surface  traffic. 

An  estimated  18  million  persons  are 
expected  to  visit  the  exposition  during 
its  18-month  run  starting  May  10,  1961. 
This  revolutionary  new  transportation 
system  will  help  handle  this  crowd.  But 
of  longer  lasting  importance  and  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  is  the  fact  that 
this  system  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
Nation's  commuting  problems.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  from  metropolitan 
centers  can  visualize  how  similar  sjrs- 
tems  could  be  used  in  their  own  areas  to 
carry  passengers  from  airports  to  lousi- 
ness districts  or  from  residential  areas  to 
shopping  centers. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
have  an  oppoi-tunlty  to  visit  Seattle  dur- 
ing the  Ccntui'y  21  Exposition  to  see  this 
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monorail  In  optratlon  m  wtll  m  the 
many  icluitlflc  and  cultural  axhibiu 
whloh  art  bolni  planned. 


Frtdtrlek,  Md.,  aid  Port  Dtlrtck  •■ 
Biamplf  of  BictpHoBil  Civll-MlUltry 
ColifilvtMii 

IXTEN8I0N  OF  RIMAIUCB 

HON.  JOHN  R.  FOLEY 

or  MARTUM 

XN  Tn  NOUU  OP  RIFIIllKrrA'nVM 

Wednciday.  April  t».  IH9 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Bpoaktr.  during  my 
rtotnt  vUlt  to  tho  hlatorlo  and  proirta- 
•Ivt  city  of  Frodoriok.  Md.,  X  waa  tx- 
trtmoly  and  pltaiantly  ImprtMod  with 
tht  outatandlnt^  relatlonahlp  that  exlata 
betwton  the  community  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Corpe  Biological  Warfare 
Laboratories,  Fort  Detrick. 

Normally,  I  would  have  noticed  that 
there  might  be  tome  lort  of  a  friendly 
relationship  between  the  citisens  and 
the  civilian  and  military  personnel  of 
this  important  defense  installation; 
however,  as  I  talked  to  many  of  the  folks 
in  town,  I  became  immediately  aware 
that  Fort  Detrick  and  tlie  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  the  military,  are  vi- 
tally interested  and  participate  in  all 
facets  of  community  life.  This  to  me  is 
Important.  It  waa  wonderful  news,  news 
that  caused  me  to  Inquire  about  how  such 
relationships  came  about.  Usually,  we 
hear  only  unfavorable  news. 

The  answer  was  given  to  me  very  sim- 
ply. I  was  told  by  Fort  Detrick  people 
that  "we  live  right  and  tell  others  about 
It."  However,  it  goes  deeper  than  that— 
and  when  I  learned  that  the  Fort  Detrick 
community  relations  program  prefaced 
a  Department  of  the  Army  and  U.S.  Civil 
Service  pamphlet  for  use  by  all  Federal 
agencies,  i  thought  it  might  be  well  for 
the  executives  in  our  Government  organ- 
iiations  located  here  in  Washington  to 
visit  Fort  Detrick  and  see  how  the  com- 
manding officer,  Col.  Donald  O.  Qroth- 
aua,  and  his  assistant  for  information 
and  public  affairs.  Mr.  Joseph  Schwimer, 
plan  and  execute  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram. I  congratulate  them  on  their 
achievements. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  I  found 
that  the  Frederick  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials  of  the  county  and  city,  work 
hand  in  hand  with  Fort  Detrick  people— 
who  by  the  way,  do  not  single  themselves 
out  as  "Detrick  people."  They  are 
known  as  Frederick  people.  And  the 
two-way  communications  system  oper- 
ates in  top  flight  fashion— that  can  only 
mean  one  thing— that  our  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  Frederick  area  have  as- 
sumed their  civic  responsibilities.  Mr 
Joseph  F.  Rhoderick,  executive  manager 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  outlined  to 
me  Just  how  the  people  at  Fort  Detrick 
help  out  in  the  community.  Not  only 
are  they  generous  contributors  and 
workers  for  all  charity  and  civic  drives 
or  campaigns,  but  Mr.  Rhoderick  pointed 


out  that  many  of  the  votentlflo  and  pro- 
feaalonal  employees  from  the  laborato- 
rlee  pitch  in  to  aaaiat  in  the  loientlflo  and 
tfohnioal  oourMi  prtNntid  in  the  county 
high  Mhoola.  Tha  commanding  offloer 
encourages  thli  and  only  recently,  two 
idcntlata  aubatltuted  for  actence  teaohera 
who  wtrt  atttndlni  a  teaohera'  oonvcn- 
tlon— at  no  expenae  to  the  county,  The 
aubatltute  teachera  were  given  adminis- 
trative leave. 

Mr.  Rhoderick  atrongly  emphaalied 
the  valuable  aanlstanoe  ho  reoelvea  from 
tht  commanding  offloer  and  hla  aaalittant 
for  public  affaire  tn  the  preparation  of 
mattrlal  for  uae  in  the  community,  that 
if.  information  material  for  locnl  oon- 
aumptlon.  Every  quarter.  Fort  Detrick 
telle  the  people,  the  taxpayrra,  how  much 
thla  Inatallatton  apenda  within  the  com- 
munity for  local  purcha'ea  and  aervlcea. 
It  nmounta  to  more  thnn  a  million  dol- 
lara  a  year,  or  about  e  percent  of  the 
total  operating  budget  of  the  post,  Thia 
is  moat  laudible  and  Z  again  congratu- 
late the  commanding  officer  for  hla  fore- 
alght  and  resourcefulness. 

I  was  highly  pleased  when  I  wns  j^hown 
the  Meritorious  Civil  Service  Awnrd 
which  the  Frederick  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  given  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  January,  for  outstand- 
ing cooperation  with  Federal  employees. 
Thla  award  as  made  as  the  Commission 
was  concluding  its  Diamond  Jubilee  ob- 
servance, and  unless  my  information  is 
Incorrect,  the  Frederick  Chamber  of 
Commerce  became  the  first  such  organl- 
ration  to  be  so  recognized.  I  congratu- 
late Mr.  Rhoderick  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  for  developing  this  warmth 
of  climate. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  in  the  Com- 
ORissiONAL  RicoRO  two  Congratulatory 
letters,  one  sent  to  the  Frederick  Cham- 
ber Of  Commerce  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  Wllber  M.  Brucker, 
and  the  other  to  the  Chief  Chemical  Of- 
ficer. Department  of  the  Army,  by  MaJ. 
Oen.  H.  P.  Storke.  Chief  of  Public  In- 
formation, Department  of  the  Army.  In 
each  instance,  the  diamond  anniversary 
award  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  the  Frederick  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  cited  as  another  example  of 
the  continuing  excellent  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  chamber  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Fort  Detrick— in  fact,  this  was  the 
basis  of  the  award.  I  know  the  letters 
are  self-explanatory  and  submit  them 
herewith : 

Pbmuart  11.  10S9. 
Mr.  Jamss  H.  Okovs.  Jr.. 
Prtsident,  tht  Frederick  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Winchester  Hall,  Frederick.  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Orovb:   It  la  gratifying  to  have 
the   word    that   the  Frederick   Chamber   of 
Commerce  hai  been  awarded  the  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission's  Diamond  Anniversary 
Meritorious  Award.     I  hasten  to  express  to 
you  and  your  entire  membership  my  per- 
sonal congratulations,  and  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  flne  rela- 
tionship between  the  citizens  of  Frederick 
and  the  Army  people  at  Fort  Detrick— as 
exemplified  In  the  Detrick  Appreciation  Week 
of  October  1956  and  the  Diamond  Jubilee 

length  of  service  ceremony  of  August  lOSe 

afforded  the  warmth  of  climate  prerequisite 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  bestowal 
of  the  honor. 

At  the  Mune  time,  wt  particularly  appre- 
ciate  the   modesty   and   thoughtfulneas  of 


Mr.  Lemufl  D,  Keller,  your  retiring  president, 
and  Mr.  JoMph  P.  Rhodertok,  your  exeoutivt 
manager,  tn  graolously  deferring  to  Port 
Dttrlok  olvlllans  and  military  at  indlapens* 
able  partntri  without  whom  this  distinction 
could  not  have  been  achieved. 

I  well  remember  my  lunrhenn  with  Mr. 
Keller  and  Mr,  Rhoderick  and  the  members 
nf  yoMf  omclal  family  at  the  Nntagon  tn 
Mirch  IDAT,  and  wns  delighted  to  confer  on 
the  Frederick  community  the  Army's  certtn- 
onte  of  nppreclixtum.  Thu«,  X  am  addition* 
ally  IndtbtMl  to  these  ipokesmen  for  their 
romplimentnry  rerollectiona  nf  thla  event 
during  the  ouuree  uf  yuur  recent  aunlvereary 
dinner. 

■tnoercly. 

Wn.am  M  nnurNRR. 
Ivcftlary  o/  th9  Army. 

Dfli*aTMrNT  nr  thr  Armv, 
OrriiR  or  tub  Cmimp 

or  PlIRLtC    iNroRMATtON. 

W9»hlnt*on.  DC.  Februarp  I.  /ai|, 
Memornndtim  for  the  Chief  Ohemloat  Offlrer. 
Subject    Diamond  Anniversary  Award,  Prtd- 
erlck.  Md. 

1.  On  January  99,  the  VM.  Otvll  Servlee 
Commlislon  conferred  its  Diamond  Anniver- 
sary Meritorious  Award  on  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Frederick.  Md  Attended  by  a 
large  assembly  of  notables  and  guenu  and 
widely  publicised  through  preea  and  radio 
media,  the  ceremony  focused  much  attention 
on  a  deserving  community  and  its  bualnMs 
and  onolal  leadership. 

a.  I  am  very  impreaaed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  cited  the  ex- 
cellent relationship  between  the  chamber 
and  the  people  of  Fort  Detrick  as  a  baals  for 
the  award.  Further,  Z  am  told  the  reelplento 
repeatedly  acknowledged  the  civilian  and 
military  of  Detrick  as  their  coworken  and 
partner*  In  achieving  the  distinction. 
Whntever  the  criteria,  great  credit  waa  re- 
flected on  the  Army  for  its  official  participa- 
tion In  chamber  of  commerce  sponsored  Fort 
Detrick  Appreciation  Week  of  October  1056, 
and  the  Joint  Frederlck-Detrlck-Clvll  Service 
Commission  Diamond  Jubilee  ceremonies  of 

August   1058. 

3.  I  am  mindful.  In  thla  connection,  of 
thoee  on  the  military  side  of  the  fence  tn 
Frederick  whose  efforts  have  brought  about 
such  a  warmth  of  climate  and  mutual  un- 
deraundlng.  notably  Col.  Donald  O.  Orot- 
haus,  the  Fort  Detrick  commander,  and  bis 
special  aaalaunt  for  public  affair*.  Mr.  Jo- 
aeph  Schwimer.  These  men  are  obviously 
working  as  a  team  In  rounding  out  a  splen- 
did community-relations  balance  sheet  and 
recent  events  In  Frederick  bespeak  their 
many  accompllshmenu. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  la  expreaelng 
his  congratulations  on  the  merltoiioua 
award  In  a  letter  to  officials  of  the  Frederick 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  May  I,  tn  turn,  ex- 
press our  own  compllmenu  to  Colonel  Orot- 
haus.  Mr.  Schwimer.  and  all  of  the  personnel 
at  Fort  Detrick.  They  are  doing  a  fine  Job 
in  many  different  ways  and  they  deeerve  the 
Army's  sincere  appreciation. 

H.  P.  Storki. 
Major  General.  OS,  Chief  of  Public  in" 
formation. 
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St.  Elixabeths  Hospital 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

or   NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESINTA'nVW 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1959 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Introduced  today  a  bill  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon. 


and  Welfare  "to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  St.  maabetha  KoaplUl  so  as  to  fix  the 
aalarlae  of  the  iuperinttndent,  aaeUtant 
iuptrlnttndtnt.  and  flnt  aaelitant  phyil- 
olan  of  the  hoepital.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeet." 

Thla  bill  li  similar  to  H.R.  B4ie,  whloh 
wai  lubmltttd  to  tht  SSth  Conireu  in 
Auguat  105T  In  order  to  meet  a  long- 
■tandlng  problem  ooncernlng  the  fur- 
nishing of  quarters,  aubalatenoe,  and  oth- 
•r  litma  of  malntananot  to  tht  thrn  top 
ofllolala  of  St.  Illiabeths,  and  to  provide 
thtm  with  aalarlta  which  more  rtaltatl- 
eaUy  rtfltet  their  profttalonal  statue  and 
thtlr  rttponalblUtlet, 

Zn  hla  Ittter  of  trtnamlttal  aooom- 
panying  the  bill,  tht  BMrttary  of  Health, 
Iduoatlon,  and  Welfare  Arthur  8.  Flem- 
mlng.  deeorlbea  the  need  for  thia  Itglala- 
tlon  aa  urgent.  Aa  he  points  out: 

In  the  Interval  between  aubmlttal  of  thla 
leglalattun  to  the  lAth  Congress  and  tht 
present  date,  the  Incumbent  of  the  poettlon 
of  AaeUtant  Superintendent  has  retired  and 
aeeepted  a  more  lucrative  position  ouuide 
the  Oover&ment.  In  addition,  the  Incum- 
bent of  the  first  asslsuint  physician's  post* 
tlon  has  died  and  only  recently  been  replaced 
by  a  promotion  from  within  Bt.  Blaabeths 
Hoepital  of  a  physician  who  Is  hearing  re- 
tirement. This  blU  Is  an  essential  step  In 
placing  the  Departntent  tn  a  position  where 
It  can  hope  to  recruit  qualified  persons  for 
these  very  Importsnt  poets. 


Oil  Imports  and  Gravy  Traiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRIS  b!'mcDOWEU,  JR. 

or  DSLAWASB 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESXNTATIVn 
Wednesday.  April  29.  1959 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  Executive  order  which  re- 
stricted the  importation  oil  by  the  man- 
datory import  program,  Z  Issued  a  press 
releaae  voicing  my  concern  for  the  effect 
of  the  program  upon  the  eastern  sea- 
boautl  consumers.  Soon  after  the  print- 
ing of  this  releaae,  I  waa  pleased  to  re- 
oelve  from  Mr.  Harry  B.  Hllta.  aeoretary 
of  the  Empire  State  Petroleum  Aaaooia- 
tlon.  a  letter  with  aome  pertinent  data 
which  vindicates  my  position.  Mr.  RUta' 
letter  contained  an  enclosure — a  copy 
of  a  statement  to  ita  ahareholders  by 
American  Petroflna,  Inc.,  a  Belgian  con- 
trolled corporation  which  started  opera- 
tion in  the  UJ9.  market  In  October  of 
1056. 

Because  I  feel,  as  does  Mr.  Hilts,  that 
"the  eastern  seaboard  consumers  will  be 
required  to  foot  the  bill  involved  in  this 
gravy-train  operation,"  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  a  description  of  my  position, 
and  the  information  conveyed  to  me  sup- 
porting my  stand.  Consequently,  I  under 
unanimous  consent,  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing material  as  an  extension  of  re- 
marks in  the  CoNORissioifAL  Rxcoro. 

First  My  preea  releaae  of  March  26. 
1959. 

Second.  Mr.  HUta'  letter  of  April  13. 
1959,  describing  the  position  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Petroleum  Asaoclatlon  which 
Mr.  RUta  represents. 


Third.  A  atatemtnt  of  Maroh  SO,  1950, 
laaued  to  tta  atookholdera  by  Anerloan 
Petroflna,  Inc. 

Fourth.  My  reply  of  AprU  17.  lOM.  to 
Mr.  KUta. 

Fifth.  Mr.  HUta  lateat  communication 
of  April  ao,  1060. 

McDowiLL  Attaors  PaiaiDiNT's  DeoisiON  To 
CvT  Oil  iMroare 

Oonareeaman   Naaau   B,    MoOowill.   Jn 
Demoorai,  of  Dalaware.  In  a  atroni  indlet- 
mtnt  Of  President  llMahower'a  move  to  pro- 
teet  larie  Amerteaa  ell  eorporatlona.  made 
ths  fulluwing  atatementi 

"We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  lately 
about  infintiun  from  the  admlnUtratlon, 
Praventlon  of  infiatlon  aeema  to  hnve  been 
the  ntain  thinR  on  Mr,  ■laenhnwert  mind  m 
we  hnve  smi  from  hla  policy  of  a  bnlnnced 
budget  and  URht  money,  lie  haa  insUivuued 
that  the  D><mucratlc  Conaresa  la  composed  of 
nothing  but  apendlhrttts  and  budfet  buatera 
who  are  bent  on  deatroylni  the  economy  by 
producing  inflationary  cnndltluns, 

"And  yet,  thla  aame  Prealdent  hnii  aeen  fit 
to  out  the  amount  of  otl  which  thia  country 
can  imiHirt,  Thla  will  definitely  oauae  more 
inflation  than  any  move  the  Congrtaa  could 
make  If  It  were  bent  upon  producing  Infla- 
tion, and  of  course,  the  Congress  Is  not." 
McDowrLL  went  on.  saying: 

"While  the  President's  order  euta  crude 
oil  Imports  about  3S  percent.  It  slashes  the 
Import  of  gasoline  and  other  refined  oil  prod- 
ucts  more  drastically.  To  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, this  means  the  price  of  gasoline  wUl 
go  up  since  with  leas  gasoline  on  the  market, 
more  money  Is  required  to  buy  It.  It  means 
the  consumer's  heating  btU  wUl  become 
larger  If  he  heats  his  home  with  oU  or  any 
oil  product. 

"To  the  businessman,  thla  decision  meana 
a  rise  In  the  cost  of  manufacturing  since  he 
muat  pay  a  greater  price  for  oU  which  he 
consumes  in  large  quantities.  By  increasing 
the  coat  of  doing  business,  thla  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  buying  every  article  that  Ameri- 
can bxulness  manufacturee.  Then  too.  when 
products  of  American  Industry  must  be  sold 
at  a  higher  price,  our  domestic  manufactxir- 
ers  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  world 
market  since  they  cannot  aell  their  producta 
aa  cheaply  aa  other  nations  with  whom  they 
are  competing. 

"We  can  easily  see  that  the  Prealdenfa 
deoUton  la  totally  Inconsistent  with  his  pre- 
vious demand  to  eliminate  Inflationary  tend- 
enolea  from  the  economy.  It  la  also  tncon- 
aUtent  with  the  President's  expressed  desire 
to  aid  foreign  countrlee  and  Increase  our 
presUge  in  the  tnternaUonal  arena.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  effect 
the  oU  Import  cut  will  have  upon  our  rela- 
tions with  friendly  producer  naUons.  Our 
good  trade  relations  with  Canada  easenUally 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  damage  this  deel- 
alon  wUl  do  to  our  already  strained  relation- 
ships with  South  America  and  the  Middle 
East  will  be  Irreparable.  The  economic  sta- 
bility of  theae  countrlee,  whoae  frtendahlp 
we  need  ao  badly,  dependa  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  money  they  receive  from  eelUng 
oil  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Preeldenfa 
action  can  do  nothing  but  cause  a  loae  of 
friendship,  and  a  weakening  of  these  coun- 
trlee' economy,  making  them  even  more  sus- 
ceptible to  Conununlst  Influence  and  Infil- 
tration.    This  we  absolutely  cannot  afford. 

"The  President  has  attempted  to  give  rea- 
sons for  the  decision.  He  stated  that  we 
must  cut  oU  imports  and  develop  America's 
abUlty  to  produce  oil  so  that  In  the  event 
of  a  major  war,  the  United  SUtes  would 
not  have  to  depend  upon  foreign  markets. 
ThU  argument  la  ao  lU  advised  that  It  be- 
comes ridiculous." 

Congressman  McDowku.  pointed  to  Its 
weakneaees  by  ataUng : 

"Flrat  of  all  by  euttlng  off  otl  Importa  we 
may  be  Increasing  the  American  oil  Indua- 


try'a  eapaelty  to  prodvice  more  oil  by  In- 
ereaatng  tta  employee*  and  the  alae  nf  its 
production  plants,  but  along  with  this  we 
are  depleting  the  available  supp'y  of  do- 
meatle  oil,  Beoondly.  the  United  ttatea  haa 
auflklent  oil-producing  eapaelty  right  now 
to  flght  a  big  war.  Our  worry  Is  not  wh»th  r 
we  have  enough  oil  fur  war  •  •  •  v^  huve 
that.  The  real  problem  la  whether  or  not 
we  have  an  adequate  amount  of  defense  tn 
pravent  a  major  war  from  starting,  lliirdly, 
In  case  of  a  limited  war,  the  United  Mutee 
would  Aot  be  Mvered  frt>m  a))  foreign  otl 
sourees.  Oil  from  Canada  is  ig  piped  into 
this  eountry,  and  eonaequeatiy  would  be 
free  from  enemy  aetlon  on  the  high  aaas. 
Fuurtbly.  it  ts  true  that  soma  of  our  foreign 
eeureee  of  oil  would  be  e\it  off  in  time  nf 
war,  but,  with  thla  In  mind,  should  we  not 
allow  at  least  part  of  Ameriea's  oil  to  lie 
underground  and  should  we  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  whloh  may  nut 
always  be  with  us,  to  bring  la  oU  from  the 
Middle  Bast  and  Bouth  Amerloaf" 

Congressman  McDowsu.  went  on  to  say; 
"The  Prealdenfa  deelalon  la  harmful  to 
every  State  In  thla  Union  which  dependa 
upon  oU  importa.  Thla  meana  that  hia  de- 
cision la  harmful  to  all  but  a  handful  of 
weatern  olNproduclng  Btates,  It  Is  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  every  consumer  In  thla  ooun- 
vry,  especially  thoee  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Itlver,  for  both  buslneM  and  oonaumera  tn 
thla  area  depend  heavily  upon  Imported  oil. 

"The  only  people  to  benefit  from  the 
President's  decision  are  thoee  running  our 
large  oil  oompanlee  and.  I  might  add.  it  is 
not  only  the  Democrats  who  are  sajrlng  that 
the  Prealdent  la  looking  out  for  the  oil  In- 
terests which  are  financially  well  off  to  start 
with.  Senator  Ocoaoi  Aikin.  Republican,  of 
Vermont,  delivered  a  ecorchlng  criticism  of 
the  President's  plan." 

McDowell  said,  in  conclusion:  "Although 
politics  is  not  the  reason  for  criticism  of  the 
decision,  politics  can  be  the  only  reason  fur 
the  President's  order.  It  looiu  as  if  there 
is  collusion  between  certain  people  in  both 
political  parties  to  protect  the  oU  producers 
in  exchange  for  their  political  support.  I. 
for  one.  however.  wUl  voice  my  disgiut  when 
Z  eee  polities  played  to  this  extent.  This 
decision,  by  annihilating  a  major  eouroe  of 
oil.  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation,  can  do 
nothing  but  cause  unjustified  hardahlp  to 
the  oonsxuner,  weaken  our  defenses,  and  de- 
crease our  stature  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional relations." 

Bacrai  0TATI  PcraoLsuM 

AaaocunoN.  Xno., 
NetP  York.  N.Y..  April  IS,  198$. 
The  Honorable  HAaass  B,  McOowba.  Jr.« 
Houta  of  Rtpretentativa, 
Woihington.  D.O. 

My  Dsas  Ma.  McDowbll;  We  are  enclos- 
ing herewith  a  oopy  of  a  letter  sent  recently 
to  Its  shareholders  by  American  Petrofina, 
Inc.,  a  Belgian-controlled  oonoem  which  be- 
gan operating  in  the  U.S.  market  on  October 
1,  lese. 

We  oall  your  attention  to  the  t^lowlng 
quotation  which  we  have  underlined  In  the 
attached  letter — 

"*  *  *  upon  the  basis  of  negotiations  Just 
concluded,  should  result  In  a  substantial  Im- 
provement in  earnings.** 

Since  the  reflneries  owned  by  this  company 
are  located  at  inland  sites,  far  removed  from 
ports  of  entry  ueed  by  overeea  tankers,  they 
cannot  readily  use  Imported  oil  in  their 
operations.  Th\u.  we  assume  that  the  sub- 
stantial Improvement  referred  to  above  wiU 
result  from  the  sale  of  American  Petrofina*8 
oil  importa  under  the  quota  ayatem  to  re- 
flnera  whose  locatlona  permit  them  to  process 
Imported  oU. 

So  that  you  may  more  fully  underetand  the 
gravy-train  aspect  of  the  situation  referred 
to  above,  we  eatlmate  the  windfall  profit  to 
this  company  as  followa:  Based  on  the  going 
market  price  for  foreign  oil  brought  in  under 
the  quota  system,  when  transferred  from 
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the  quota  holder  to  another  refiner  In  need 
of  the  oil,  we  assume  the  additional  sums 
accruing  to  American  Petroflna.  Inc.,  wlU 
total  between  $1  and  $1.5  million  this  year. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  bone  to  pick  with 
American  Petroflna  per  se.  We  submit  their 
letter  only  as  a  t3rplcal  illustration  of  how 
former  nonlmportlng  refiners  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  current  Import  restrictions. 

This  type  of  transaction  Is  legal  under  the 
quota  restrictions,  but  Is  assuming  all  the 
aspects  of  a  "black  market"  operation.  To 
substantiate  this,  the  McOraw-Hlll  Pub- 
lishing Co.'s  dally  digram  on  March  20 
pointed  out  that  this  traffic  will  add  approxi- 
mately $30  million  to  the  coffers  of  formerly 
nonlmportlng  refiners  t'.ls  year,  thereby 
creating  an  Inflationary  Impact  on  consumer 
oil  prices. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
eastern  seaboard  consumers  will  be  required 
to   foot   meet   of    the    bill   involved    in   this 
gravy- train  operation. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  B.  Hars, 

Secretary. 


Amekican  PrrRoriNA.  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  30. 1959. 
To  the  Shareholders: 

The  mandatory  Import  program  recently 
approved  by  President  Elsenhower,  and  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  company's 
1958  annual  report,  extends  long-awaited 
benefits  to  American  Petroflno.  Inc. 

Under  the  license  Just  received  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  March  11. 
1059.  the  company  is  authorized  to  Import 
4.060  barrels  of  foreign  crude  oil  per  day  dur- 
ing the  initial  quota  period.  The  effect  to 
the  company  of  this  allocation  is  of  real 
significance  and.  upon  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions J\ut  concluded,  should  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  earnings. 

During  1958.  refinery  realizations  on  man- 
ufactured products  were  severely  depressed 
as  a  result  of  the  availability  of  low-cost  for- 
eign crudes  and  products  to  various  author- 
ized companies  operating  under  the  volun- 
tary import  program,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  elected  to  Ignore  the  reqiilremente  of 
that  plan. 

The  controls  established  under  the  manda- 
tory program  should  now  prevent  many  of 
the  costly  abuses  of  the  past  and  contribute 
thereby  to  an  Improvement  In  market  con- 
ditions. 

The  prospects  for  your  company  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  are  brightened  by  the 
Ctovernment's  action,  and  I  thought  the  In- 
formation would  be  Interesting  and  welcome 
to  you. 

Harrt  A.  Jackson,  President. 

Aran.  17.  1959. 
Mr.  Harrt  B.  Hn.TS 
Secretary,  Empire  State 
Petroleum  Association.  Inc. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dkas  Mr.  Hn.T8:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
and  enclosure  of  April  13  for  it  gives  factual 
information  backing  my  objections  to  the 
mandatory  Import  program.  Any  further 
information  of  this  nature,  dealing  particu- 
larly with  the  effects  of  this  program  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  consumer  would  be  most 
helpful  to  me. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  your  letter  is  the  type 
which  would  lie  extremely  effective  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  would  like  to  introduce 
it  with  its  enclosure  as  such.  I  will,  how- 
ever, be  guided  by  your  feelings  on  this  pro- 
posal and  I  would  appreciate  your  express- 
ing them  to  me  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  truly  hope  that  I  may  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  finding  a  remedy  to  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


Empiu  Stats  Petroleum  Association. 

New  YoRJt.  N.Y..  April  20.  t»59. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  17  in  which  you 
acknowledge  my  letter  to  you  of  April  13 
and  Its  enclosure  concerning  our  objection 
to  the  mandatory  restrictions  on  petroleum 
imports. 

I  note  your  suggestion  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  this  letter  and  Its  enclosure  to 
your  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  use 
my  letter  and  its  enclosure  in  this  way. 

Sincerely. 

Harrt  B.  Hilts,  Secretary. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Cornelius  E.  GalUfher, 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
tenUtives,  Wednesday,  April,  29,  1959 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1959 

Mr.  OALXiAQHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  which  I  gave  to- 
day before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  my  bill  H.R.  4193,  which  would 
authorize  compacts  between  States,  such 
as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  grant 
uniform  tax  treatment  of  out-of-State 
residents  employed  in  a  State : 

Statement  bt  Hon.  Cornklius  E.  Oallacher. 
or  New  Jerset.  Before  Judiciart  Commit- 
tee OF  House  of  Represent ATnris,  April  29, 

1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  meml>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  district  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  lies  Just  across  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City.  Every  working  day 
thousands  of  the  residents  of  this  district 
and  many  more  thousands  in  the  northern 
New  Jersey  area  cross  under  the  river  into 
Manhattan  where  they  are  employed.  A 
lesser  number  of  New  York  residents  com- 
mute from  their  homes  In  New  York  to  Jobs 
In  New  Jersey. 

The  income  of  the  New  Jersey  residents 
employed  in  New  York  is  taxed  by  that  State, 
and  taxed,  it  might  be  noted,  at  rates  some- 
what higher  than  ara  Imposed  on  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  The  income  of  the  New  York 
residents  which  is  derived  from  their  employ- 
ment in  New  Jersey  is  not  taxed.  And  there- 
in lies  an  Inequity  which  works  an  Increasing 
economic  hardship  on  the  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents Involved. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  situation 
exists  not  only  in  the  northern  New  Jersey 
and  Metropolitan  New  York  area,  but  in 
many  other  areas  of  New  Jersey  and  in  other 
States,  where  there  is  Interstate  movement 
of  workers. 

It  is  true  that  a  New  Jersey  resident  work- 
ing In  New  York  benefits  from  certain  com- 
munity services,  such  as  i>ollce  and  fire  pro- 
tection. In  the  area  of  his  employment.  It 
may  be  argued  that  he  should.  In  all  fair- 
ness, be  taxed,  Just  as  the  State's  own  citi- 
zens are  taxed,  for  these  services.  There  is 
grave  doubt,  however,  of  the  fairness  of 
taxation  of  the  Income  of  an  out-of-State 
employee  at  the  same,  or  higher  rates  at 
which  the  citizen  of  the  State  concerned  is 
taxed.  The  latter  receives  the  full  benefit  of 
all  services  of  his  State  and  community  on 
a  24-hovir,  36S-days-a-year  basis. 


The  out-of-state  employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  receive  limited  services,  certainly 
nothing  so  extensive  as  the  schooling  of  his 
children,  for  which  he  must  pay  heavily  in 
his  own  State,  and  receives  these  services  for 
only  the  length  of  a  normal  working  day — S 
hours. 

I  am  aware  that  this  committee  is  giving 
most  serious  attention  to  the  broad  aspecu 
of  the  levy  by  one  State  on  income  earned 
therein  by  the  resident  of  another  State, 
and  has  before  it  for  consideration  several 
proposals.  I  am,  certainly,  in  agreement 
with  the  objectives  of  the  various  proposals, 
for  the  inequity  of  such  practice  is  recog- 
nized even  by  those  States  which  derive 
benefit  from  it.  The  Governor  of  New  York, 
for  example,  has  noted  that  the  taxation  of 
nonresident  employees  is  a  matter  to  which 
the  legislature  of  that  State  should  give 
attention. 

It  is  only  realistic,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  that  relief  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  the  governing  body  of  a  Stiite  hard- 
pressed  for  public  funds,  and  such  is  the 
case  in  most  States.  If  there  is  to  be  relief 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  It  will  come  as  the 
result  of  action  by  the  Congress. 

H.R.  4193.  which  I  have  Introduced  and 
which  Is  coeponsored  by  other  New  Jersey 
Members  of  the  Congress,  is  designed  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  any 
two  or  more  States  to  enter  into  compacts 
to  grant  uniform  tax  treatment  of  nonresi- 
dents through  agreements  not  to  discrimi- 
nate between  residents  and  nonresidents  in 
the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes.  Such 
compacts  would  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  States  Involved  and  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  an  immediate 
solution  to  the  problem  in  a  manner  less 
difficult  than  seeking  a  constitutional 
amendment  such  as  is  sought  in  other  pro- 
posals. I  am  confident  that  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4193  will  spark  action  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  le.idlng  to  a  compact, 
and  that  such  compact  uould  give  relief  to 
the  nonresident  empluyeos  of  business  flrmi 
in  that  State.  This  would  apply  not  only 
to  New  Jersey  residents  but  to  those  of  other 
States.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  compact 
might  l>e  an  example  for  other  States  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  unfair  taxation 
of  nonresident  employees. 

The  complex  of  the  commerce  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  such  that  there  Is  bound  to  be  an 
Increase  In  instances  where  the  residents 
of  one  State  are.  of  necessity,  employed  in 
an  adjoining  State.  Interstate  boundaries 
were  never  Intended  to  be  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. Should  they  become  barriers, 
certainly  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
commerce  would  be  Impeded. 

The  bill  for  which  I  speak  today  is  merely 
an  authorization  for  two  or  more  States  to 
act  in  this  matter,  to  reach  agreements 
which  would  resolve  a  tax  sltu'\tlon  which  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  grossly  unfair.  I  urge 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee.    Thank  you. 
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Traatfcr  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard 
UnWcfsitj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1959 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard  Uni- 
vsisity,  with  provision  for  construction 


of  a  new  teaching  hospital.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  give  swift  approval  to  this 
legislation,  which  will  make  possible  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  new  fa- 
cilities for  Howard  University's  medical 
teaching  program  and  for  proper  care  of 
the  patients  at  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Action  on  this  bill  would  not  only  help 
alleviate  the  national  shortage  of  medi- 
cal and  allied  personnel,  it  would  end 
the  anomaly  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's operating  a  community  hospital. 
It  would  make  the  hospital  an  integral 
part  of  the  university,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  unified  responsibility  and  con- 
trol. Under  private  control  and  with 
new  facilities,  it  could  become  progres- 
sively more  self-supporting,  without  im- 
pairment of  its  teaching  function. 

This  proposal  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  Is  similar  to  the  bill  which 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  oth^  House  reported  favor- 
ably last  year,  btit  which  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  final  Tush  of  adjournment. 
It  includes  provisions  to  assure  contin- 
uation of  equal  pay  and  benefits  to  the 
employees  who  will  be  transferred,  and 
gives  them  all  the  security  it  can  with- 
out continuing  them  as  Federal  employ- 
ees. I  imderstand  in  addition  that 
Howard  University  has  recently  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  accept  and  op- 
erate Freedmen's  Hospital  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  has 
spelled  out  the  undertakings  it  is  pre- 
pared to  incorporate  in  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 


Statenent  by  Hoi.  Isidore  Dollinfer,  of 
New  York,  od  H.R.  2526 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


and  effective  attention,  and  a  solution  must 
be  found. 

The  lawlessness  rampant  in  oommunities 
where  the  acts  of  violence  took  place  U  a 
symptom  of  the  general  breakdown  of  re- 
spect for  law  in  those  areas:  lawlessness  Is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  disrespect  for 
law.  Therefore,  any  approach  to  the  problem 
which  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil — 
disresiMCt  for  law — will  prove  of  no  avail. 
Also,  remedies  must  be  sought  within  the 
framework  of  constitutional  limitations. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  number  of 
houses-of-worshlp  bombings  In  the  South 
is  a  relatively  small  one  as  compared  to  the 
scores  of  bombings  of  residences  and  busi- 
ness places  owned  by  Negroes.  Therefore, 
any  legislation  which  seeks  to  Impose  Fed- 
eral penalties  upon  vandals  and  unlawful 
users  of  dynamite  must,  if  it  Is  to  have  any 
significance.  Include  in  Its  compass  those 
who  use  dynamite  against  private  dwellings 
and  places  of  business.  My  bill  woxild  rep- 
resent an  effective,  if  modest,  step  in  meet- 
ing the  problem  and  would  give  some  pro- 
tection to  all  those  who  are  victims  or  in- 
tended victims  of  bombings. 

When  leaders  of  State  governments  ex- 
press their  defiance  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
they  set  an  example  for  the  entire  com- 
munity and  then  meml>ers  of  the  com- 
munity feel^free  to  show  their  disrespect  In 
any  way  they  choose.  Dynamiting  is  one 
result:  lynching  another.  The  Nation  was 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  abduction  of 
Mack  Charles  Parker  who  was  tortured  and 
lynched.  This  horrible  act  proves  that  re- 
spect for  law  Is  more  important  than  ever; 
It  also  proves  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  act  without  delay  to  prevent  such 
unspeakable  barbarism.  Local  leaders  can- 
not be  trusted  to  protect  the  rlghU  of  ail 
those  within  State  boundaries;  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  Congress  demand  that 
all  persons  in  our  country  be  assured  of 
their  rlghU  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

My  bill  being  considered  today  covers  only 
one  factor  and  would  help  eliminate  only 
one  evil.  I  trust  your  committee  will  take 
favorable  action  on  It  or  similar  legislation. 
and  that  you  will  also  proceed  with  dispatch 
to  vote  out  other  bills  which  concern  civil 
liberties  and  protection  of  those  now  dis- 
criminated against,  terrorized,  and  deprived 
of  their  righU. 


HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1959 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  the  Congressional  Ricord 
my  statement  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  connection  with  my  bill. 
HJl.  2526: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  £Ee  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  January  15,  1959. 
I  Introduced  H.R.  252C,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
certain  acta  involving  the  Importation.  Uans- 
portatlon.  possession,  or  use  of  explosives 
with  Intent  to  destroy  or  damage  any  com- 
munal building,  residence,  or  place  of 
business. 

The  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  violence  last 
fail  shocked  every  right-thinking  American. 
The  l»mblngs  and  attempted  dynamltlngs 
of  Hebrew  congregations,  temples,  and  cen- 
ters, which  occurred  in  Atlanta.  Peoria. 
Miami.  Nashville.  Jacksonville,  Charlotte, 
Oastonla,  and  Birmingham,  as  well  as 
tlireats  to  numerous  synagogs  throughout 
the  country  were  indisputable  evidence  of  a 
new  wave  of  terror  and  liatred  directed 
against  Jews;  we  have  proof  of  a  substantial 
Increase  In  anti-Semitic  defamation  by  pub- 
lications pnxnoting  religious  hatred.  Anti- 
Semitic  defamation  and  violence  against 
Jews  and  Jewish  property  constitute  a  seri- 
ous problem;   it  must  have  our  InteUlgent 


Democratic  Victory  in  I960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  QUIGLEY 

or    PSMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1959 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  evening  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Society  of  York  County.  Pa., 
held  its  67th  aimual  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  dinner  at  the  Valencia  Ballroom  in 
the  city  of  York.  The  speaker  on  this 
occasion  was  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Alabama, 
Hon.  Kennfth  A.  Roberts.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
speech  which  Mr.  Roberts  delivered  to 
ills  York  audience: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight,  as  I  always  get  a  high  sense  of 
pleasure  in  gathering  with  Democrats  any- 
where. 

I  feel  at  home  with  Democrats  wherever 
I  am,  even  though  I  may  be  in  Yankee  terri- 
tory. I'm  glad  that  I  am  here  on  friendly 
terms,   becaxise   I    understand   that   when   I 


crossed  over  into  York  County  today  I  also 
crossed  over  what  some  southerners  have 
called  the  Smith  &  Wesson  line.  Z  think 
you  call  it  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  in  the  IBth  Penn- 
sylvania District,  which  is  served  so  ably  by 
my  good  friend  and  your  distinguished  Con- 
gressman, the  Honorable  James  M.  QtncLXT. 
I  could  not  have  said  that  If  I  had  ccmie  be- 
fore you  last  year,  and  I  know  you  share 
the  pride  I  have  in  being  able  to  salute  your 
Democratic  Congressman  tonight. 

There  may  be  another  reason  why  I  feel  at 
home  here  tonight.  In  Washmgton,  you 
know  things  can  get  pretty  hot  sometimes.  I 
think  it  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  you 
to  know  that  when  things  get  heated  in  the 
Capitol  Building.  York  air  conditioning  Is 
helping  cool  things  off. 

We  are  here  tonight  in  a  common  Ixjnd, 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Through  a  century  and  a  half  of  American 
history,  there  has  been  a  Democratic  Party. 
And  all  that  time  our  psu-ty  has  bad  one 
guiding  principle:  the  ideal  of  government 
for  the  common  man. 

Ours  Is  the  oldest  political  party  In  the 
world.  The  exact  date  of  the  party's  found- 
ing is  ilot  clear.  But  it  is  certain  that  It 
gained  lifebreath  in  the  fight  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  battle 
then  was  what  It  has  always  been  for  the 
Democratic  Party:  to  preserve  Individual 
liberty.  In  that  great  fight  which  put  the 
Democratic  Party  into  the  forefront.  Thomas 
Jefferson  declared:  "A  bill  of  rights  Is  what 
the  people  are  entitled  to  against  every 
government  on  earth,  and  what  no  Just 
government  should  refuse." 

Jefferson's  party  first  sought  office  opposing 
the  aristocratic  Federalists  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Jefferson  fought  the  party  which 
believed  that  the  Government  could  not  last 
unless  the  wealthy  people  of  the  country 
were  given  preferential  treatment. 

Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  priv- 
ileged few.  the  autocrats  of  privilege,  has 
ever  been  the  spirit  of  the  Republican  Party. 

When  the  Eisenhower  Republican  admin- 
istration came  into  power  in  1953.  there  was 
great  rejoicing  by  the  men  of  big  business, 
big  finance,  and  big  law.  One  of  General 
Elsenhower's  first  actions  was  to  take  care 
Of  his  rich  friends.  And,  right  off,  he  named 
to  his  Cabinet  nine  millionaires  and  a 
plumber.  The  plumber,  needless  to  say,  is  no 
longer  with  him.  Under  Elsenhower,  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  run  true  to  form.  It  has 
followed  the  party  spirit  enunciated  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Hamilton's  scheme  was  to 
create  a  permanent  class  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment of  those  who  held  the  wealth  and  cap- 
ital of  the  country.  It  was  built  for  the 
autocrats  of  privilege  and  there  was  no 
humanity  in  it. 

Our  great  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Rat- 
Bxnu«,  has  often  said  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  party  with  humanity  in  it.  Ours 
is  the  party  with  a  heart.  It  was  our  party 
that  created  the  Ideal  of  humane  govern- 
ment. 

You  know,  the  Democratic  Party's  early 
role  in  protecting  the  immigrant  settlo's 
almost  has  been  forgotten.  Back  in  the 
1850's.  some  600.000  European  immigrants 
were  entering  this  country  each  year.  The 
Know-Nothing  Party  came  Into  l>eing  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  ending  this  immigration. 
Members  of  the  bigoted  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment burned  churches  and  beat  up  immi- 
grants on  the  streets.  They  ran  almost 
unchecked  until  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1856  took  a  strong  stand 
which  broke  the  back  of  the  Know-Nothings. 
The  Democratic  belief  was  put  forth  in  a 
resolution  which  showed  the  common  people 
of  Europ)e  that  America  welcomed  them  to 
a  new  life.  Our  western  lands,  then  l>elng 
settled,  would  have  l>een  of  little  use  without 
people  to  fill  them.  The  Democratic  ideal  <rf 
humine  government  quickened  the  move- 
ment that  bulit  the  West. 
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Thonuw  Jefferson  bellered  In  the  fullest 
possible  life  for  all  the  people.  He  believed 
In  the  Inherent  worth  of  the  common  man. 
He  was  certain  that,  given  the  facts,  the 
people  wouid  use  the  right  of  self-goTem- 
ment  properly.  i 

Down  through  150  years,  this  has  been 
the  line  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Of  course, 
we  hare  had  our  ups  and  our  downs.  But 
there  have  alwajrs  been  men,  men  of  good 
faith,  young  men,  men  ready  to  fight  for 
good  government. 
What  men  we  have  had. 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  33  drafting  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

James  Madison  at  26  the  father  of  o\ir 
Constitution. 

James  Monroe,  who  formed  the  basis  of 
American  foreign  policy  which  would  stand 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  after  leading  the 
American  forces  brilliantly  in  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  went  on  to  become  a  great 
President. 

One  of  the  finest  assertions  of  basic  Dem- 
ocratic principles  on  record  Is  one  delivered 
by  Andrew  Jackson  while  he  was  President. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  which  ex- 
press clearly  our  party's  beliefs:  "Every  man 
is  equally  enUtled  to  protection  by  law;  but, 
when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  thoce 
natural  and  just  advantages  artificial  dln- 
tlnctlons.  to  grant  titles,  gratuities  and  ex- 
clusive prlvllegea.  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  powerful  more  potent,  the  humble 
members  of  society — the  farmers,  mechanics 
and  laborers — who  have  neither  the  t^e  nor 
the  means  to  secure  like  favors  td  them- 
selves, have  a  right  to  complain  of] the  in- 
justice of  their  government." 

And  from  here  in  Pennsylvania  there 
came  a  man.  His  name  was  James  Buchan- 
an. As  Secretary  of  State,  he  wrote  the 
peace  treaty  with  Mexico.  As  President,  he 
lowered  the  tarltr,  and  his  words  on  gov- 
ernment economy  still  live  in  the  Demo- 
cratic seth  Congress.  He  said,  "We  ought 
never  to  forget  that  true  public  economy 
consists  not  in  withholding  the  means  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  important  national  ob- 
jects, but  in  taking  care  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  these  purposes  shall  be 
faithfully   and  frugally  expended." 

The  Republican  Party  lendershlp  today  de- 
lights in  calling  the  Democrats  the  big 
spenders.  The  Republican  solution  Is  to  ig- 
nore crying  domestic  needs  and  hang  onto 
a  paper  budget.  They  could  take  a  greiit 
lesson  from  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tou  know,  that  balanced  budget  that 
President  Eiseixhower  has  tossed  to  xis  in 
the  Congress  Is  orrr  of  the  big  hoaxes  of 
the  century.  When  you  try  to  test  the 
budget  by  comparing  expenditure  with  reve- 
nue, it  does  not  balance.  It  anticipates 
revenue  which  ^Ml  not  be  forthcoming. 
When  you  try  to  test  the  budget  by  measur- 
ing it  against  the  needs  of  the  country, 
against  the  suffering  of  the  unemployed, 
against  the  demands  for  better  schools,  hOH- 
pltals,  and  housing,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
balanced  budget. 

It  is  a  deficit  budget.  Deficit  in  reality 
and  humane  ideals. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  and  always  has 
been  the  party  of  financial  responsibility. 
The  Democratic  Party  believes,  as  Grover 
Cleveland  so  succinctly  put  It,  "A  public  of- 
fice is  a  public  trust." 

In  the  last  4  years  of  Democratic  Con- 
gresses, for  Instance,  we  have  cut  $8  bilUon 
out  of  the  Republican  President's  budget. 
We  have  done  it  wisely,  responsibly,  and  we 
have  carried  American  progress  ahead  with 
It. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  provided 
leadership  when  the  country  has  needed  it. 
In  time  of  crisis,  the  people  hlst<»'ically  have 
turned  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

During  World  War  I,  America  looked  to 
Woodrow   Wilson.      He    carried    us    tiirough. 


and  did  not  stop  there.  He  devoted  tato  life 
to  a  search  for  peace.  Peace  among  men  and 
among  nations. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  living  example  of 
the  preoept  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
he  himself  enunclaUd  with  these  words: 
"The  Democratic  Party,  and  only  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  has  carried  out  the  policies 
which  the  progressive  people  of  this  country 
have  desired.  •  •  •  I  thank  God  that  those 
who  believe  in  America,  who  try  to  serve 
her  people,  are  likely  to  be  also  what  America 
herself  from  the  first  hoped  and  meant  to 
be — the  servant  of  mankind." 

In  1929.  the  people  of  America  had  had 
Republican  leadership,  or  lack  of  It,  for  8 
years.  They  were  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible 
economic  crisis.  And  it  came  down  like  a 
burst  bubble.  The  great  depression.  The 
stock  market  was  at  the  bottom.  There  were 
breadlines  in  the  streets.  Thirteen  million 
people  were  out  of  work.  The  Republican 
President  gave  them  empty  words.  He  said 
be  was  opposed  to  squandering  ourselves 
into  prosperity.  He  said  the  worst  was  over, 
and  recovery  was  assured. 

Well,  you  know  the  story.  In  time  of  crisis, 
the  people  turned  to  the  Democratic  Party 
for  salvation.  They  found  it  In  a  n^an 
named  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  FDH. 
told  the  people  there  was  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  Itself.  The  people  trusted  him  and  he 
led  them  through. 

The  people  grew  strong  under  the  DenK>- 
cratB  during  the  next  two  decades.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  S.  Truman  giilded  America 
through  a  great  global  conflict  and  made 
us  sound  and  prosperous. 

In  1952.  the  Hoover  years  were  dimmed  in 
American  memories.  America  thought  it 
wanted  a  change.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
here  tonight  that  America  got  a  change. 

We  have  had  many  changes  while  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  sometimes  at  the 
Augusta,  Ga..  Country  Club,  sometimes  at 
Camp  David,  sometimes  at  the  Burning  Tree 
golf  covuse,  and  sometimes  on  a  fancy  farm 
over  in  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Our  allies  have  been  antagonized,  our 
alliances  weakened,  our  strength  weakened, 
our  world  presUge  undermined. 

On  the  home  front,  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration gave  America  more  changes. 
It  gave  us  the  worst  recession  since  World 
War  II.  with  6  million  unemployed  workers. 
the  highest  prices  and  taxes  in  history,  a 
soaring  cost  oif  living. 

The  great  change  of  1952  brought  to  Amer- 
ica a  rededicatlon  to  the  precepts  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  where  the  rich  get  richer 
and  the  poor  get  poorer.  We  have  felt  the 
pinch  of  the  high  interest  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankers  and  the  money  lend- 
ers. We  have  seen  small  business  squeezed 
out,  while  Republican  shoulders  shrugged 
at  the  big  steel  and  auto  manufacturers, 
food  producers  and  chainstores  putting 
tlu-ough  price  Increases  far  out  of  proi>ortlon 
to  lal>or  wage  increases.  Tax  cuts  have  been 
reserved  for  corporations  and  rich  taxpayers. 
The  workers,  consumers,  small  business- 
men, and  farmers  were  neglected  while  the 
administration  stutdow-bozed  with  Inflation. 
You  are  located  here  In  the  heart  of  a 
great  agricultural  region.  Did  you  know 
that  the  Republicans  have  driven  4  million 
people  off  tlie  farms  in  S  years? 

Under  the  great  change  of  1953,  there  has 
come  about  a  heartless  and  callous  slashing 
of  programs  vital  to  ihe  health  of  the  people. 
There  have  been  giveaways,  exploitation  of 
natural  resources.  nUnerals,  water,  power. 
forestry,  and  land. 

The  Republican  administration  let  the 
Russians  get  the  jump  on  us  in  the  space 
race.  Down  in  Alabama,  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
we  have  the  world's  ablest  space  scientists. 
These  scientists  had  a  rocket  ready  to  go  long 
before  the  Russian  sputnik  aoomed  into  outer 
space.  America  could  have  beaten  sputnik 
and  strengthened  its  leadership  and  prestige 
if  President  Elsenhower  and  Charlie  Wilson 


could  have  made  up  their  mtnds  and  given 
Bedstone  Arsenal  ths  go-ahead. 

Last  November,  the  people  of  America  real- 
lEed  as  never  before  what  the  great  change 
of  1952  had  brought  thtsm. 

They  saw  that  onoe  again  America  is  fac- 
ing a  time  of  crisis.  Only  this  time.  It  is 
not  one  crisis,  but  miiltlple  crises.  There  is 
the  farm  crisis.  The  arms  research  and  de- 
velopment crisis.  The  business  crisis.  The 
unemployment  crisis. 

In  November,  the  people  once  again  showed 
they  were  ready  to  let  the  Democratic  Party 
take  over.  They  showed  it  in  the  only  way 
they  could.  Had  It  been  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, we  would  have  a  Democrat  sitUng  in  the 
White  House  right  now. 

But  the  people  will  have  to  wait  until  I960 
for  that. 

Last  fail,  they  could  only  elect  Democrats 
to  governorships,  to  mayorships,  to  Congress. 
And  they  did  It  overwhelmingly.  In  all 
parts  of  this  great  land.  Democrats  were 
returned  to  ofBc*  or  sent  there  for  the  first 
time. 

Right  her*  In  Pennsylvania.  In  the  19th 
Congressional  District,  after  he  had  been  on 
the  sidelines  for  2  years,  you  sent  a  Democrat 
back  to  Washington  and  I  congratulate  you 
for  it. 

Well,  what  did  that  great  victory  In  1958 
for  the  Democratic  Party  mean?  One  thing 
it  most  certainly  meant  was  that  the  people 
do  not  want  more  of  what  ttley  have  been 
getUng.  Tired  of  the  weak  Republican  ad- 
ministration, they  are  concerned  over  the 
unanswered  needs  on  the  homefront  and 
abroad. 

In  short,  the  people  are  tired  of  the  great 
change.  They  want  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  responsible  party,  the  humane  party,  to 
make  their  laws  and  to  give  them  leader- 
ship. 

We  Democrats  feel  very  strongly  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  that  has  been  placed 
upon  us.  In  the  Mth  Congress,  where  the 
Democratic  majority  Is  larger  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  20  years,  we  know  that  ours 
is  a  solemn  obligation  to  continue  to  ful- 
fill the  expecutions  of  the  people  who  have 
put  us  there. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  we  are  going  to 
continue  in  the  spirit  of  the  86th  Congress, 
which  the  people  so  loudly  have  endorsed. 

The  Job  has  already  started.  The  Hawai- 
ian and  Alaskan  statehood  bills  already  have 
passed,  and  we  have  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
passing  a  new  airport  aid  Mil,  to  help  us 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  safety  and 
necessity  in  the  Jet  age.  We  will  soon  pass 
an  omnibus  housing  bill,  to  provide  hotaes 
for  the  homeless. 

We  will  enact  health  legislation  and  safety 
legislation.  We  will  enact  labor  reform  leg- 
islation, arul  we  will  see  that  adequate  funds 
are  provided  for  home  development  and  de- 
fense. 

The  list  will  be  long  when  we  are  through. 
It  will  be  done  for  the  ideal  of  government 
for  the  common  man,  just  as  it  was  In  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  will  be  done 
at  times  against  heavy  opposition  from  the 
Republican  adminUtration. 

The  voters  of  America  will  be  watching 
the  86th  Congress.  They  want  to  know  that 
their  1958  endorsement  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  Justified.  I  want  to  teU  you  that 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  They  wUl  be 
sure  in  1960  that  the  Democratic  Party  U 
tbe  party  of  responsibility. 

They  will  be  able  to  vote  in  good  con- 
science for  -he  Democratic  presidential 
nominee,  confident  that  their  ballot  will 
mean  a  retxirn  to  responsible  leadership. 

America  today  as  never  before  has  need  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  She  has  need  of  it» 
spirit  of  dedication  and  devotion.  She  has 
the  need  of  each  of  you  here  tonight,  your 
courage,  and  devotion,  your  determiiiation« 
and  vision,  your  faith  in  the  future. 
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SENATE 

TmusDAV,  Ahkil  .'K),  l!).')!) 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Qod,  who  hath  taught  us  that  in 
quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  our 
strength. 

In  all  the  shouting  and  tumult  of  these 
tempestuous  days  Thou  wouldst  speak 
to  us  not  so  much  in  the  wind  or  the  fire 
or  the  earthquake  as  in  the  still,  small 
voice. 

These  dally  moments  of  prayer  fenced 
about  by  quietness  remind  our  feverish 
spirits  that  if  we  are  to  listen  we  must 
be  still.  How  can  we  hear  Thy  accents, 
if  our  eyes  are  filled  with  our  own 
clamorous  voices  and  the  raucous  noises 
of  the  world  about  us.  Only  as  we  turn 
from  our  strident  business,  obeying  Thy 
word,  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God  " 
can  we  bring  to  the  bar  of  judgment  the 
hopes  which  have  misled  us.  the  methods 
which  have  failed  us.  the  values  which 
have  cheated  us,  and  the  false  paths 
which  have  ended  In  blind  alleys. 

Teach  us  anew  that  life  can  be  trans- 
formed only  from  within  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  can  pass  the  locked 
portals  of  the  heart  is  a  voice.  Thy  voice, 
small  and  still.  Hear  us  as  we  pray. 
"Speak  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1959,  was  dlsc>ensed 
With. 


MESSAGES  PROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


irXECUTIVE   MESSAGETS    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor,  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  cf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Legislation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORCHIDS  TO  SENATOR  MURRAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  LewlstoT^Ti,  Mont.,  Daily  News  of 
April  26,  1959,  there  appears  an  editorial 
entitled  "Orchids  to  Senator  Murray." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Okchhw  to  Senatok  Mtthkat 
Senator  Mncx  MANsrTii.D  on   the   Senate 

flooV  last  \reek  praised  tbe  work  of  Senator 
Jamks  Mukbat  In  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  forest  resources. 

The  tribute  is  well  deserved. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  Senator  Mokeat's 
office  advised  this  newspaper  that  $3  million 
In  Forest  Service  funds  had  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  C<»nmittee. 
Subject  to  approval  In  the  House,  the  funds 
will  be  spent  In  Montana  not  only  to  im- 
prove our  forest  resources  but  also  to  relieve 
our  unemployment. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  new  funds 
win  be  earmarked  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Forest  In  this  area. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be  since  Lewis  and 
Clark  has  often  been  the  red-headed  step- 
child, taking  the  crumbs  left  over  from  the 
larger  and  more  glamorous  forests. 

We  commend  Senator  Mttrrat  for  his  work 
In  behalf  of  our  forests  and  we  are  particu- 
larly grateful  to  him  for  Including  our  own 
local  forest  area  In  the  proposed  develop- 
ment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Lewistown 
Daily  News,  Edward  Pike,  is  one  of  the 
Northwest's  outstanding  newspapermen. 
What  he  has  to  say  about  Senator 
Murray  is  well  deserved,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  recognition  is  being 
given  to  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league, who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country.  It  is  p>ersonally  most  pleaising 
to  me  that  such  evidence  of  esteem  is 
forthcoming  at  the  hands  of  this  ex- 
tremely able  newspaperman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with  Mr.  Pike 
when  he  was  in  Washington  recently.  I 
had  a  most  stimulating  experience.  He 
is  a  very  able  man,  a  man  of  vision  and 
understanding,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  seen  fit  to  record  his  impressions 
of  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  in  the 
Senate,  Big  Jim  Murray  of  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  Mr.  Pike's  return  to  Montana, 
after  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  visiting  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  sentiments 
which  the  majority  leader  have  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  Mr.  Pike  have 
been  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Pike. 


SMALL     BUSINESS     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1959 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislaticui  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  (with  the  accompanying 
papers)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cxurency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  signifi- 
cant discovery  of  silver  In  the  United  States, 
June  1859  (Rept.  No.  237). 


DEFERMENT  OF  MARKETING  QUO- 
TAS AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
FOR  1960  CROP  OF  WHEAT — RE- 
PORT OF  A  CONLMITTEE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported  an 
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original  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94) 
to  defer  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1960  crop  of  wheat  until  June  1,  1959. 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  236) 
thereon,  which  Joint  resolution  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

ATTENDANCE  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATIONS  AT  MEETING  OP 
COMMONWEALTH  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSOCIATION— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  (8.  Con,  Res.  29) 
authorizing  attendance  of  delegations 
from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  meeting  of  Commonwealth 
Association,  and  submitted  a  report  (No, 
238)  thereon;  which  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  to  appoint 
tour  Members  of  the  Senate  and  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
■pectlvely,  to  attend  the  next  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association,  to  be  beld  In  Australia  at  the 
Invitation    of    the    Australian    branches    of 


the  Association,  and  to  designate  the  chair- 
men of  the  delegations  from  each  of  the 
Houses  to  be  present  at  such  a  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegations  and  staff  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  con- 
current resolution  shall  not  exceed  $15,000 
for  each  delegation  and  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  which 
they  are  Members,  upon  submission  of 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  which  they  are  members. 


Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation  In- 
cluding staff  members  dealgnated  by  the 
chairman  to  aaalst  said  delegation  shall  not 
exceed  $16,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chalmum. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  SENATE  DELEGA- 
TION AT  MEETING  OP  COMMON- 
WEALTH PARLIAMENTARY  ASSO- 
CIATION—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  HO.  238) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  114)  authorizing 
attendance  of  a  delegation  from  the 
Senate  at  meeting  of  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon;  which  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association,  to  be  held  in 
Australia  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Australian 
branches  of  the  Association,  and  to  designate 
the  chairman  of  said  delegation. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reducti(Mi  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  1  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  March  1959,  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  several  year's  stand- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 
PsDniAi,    PimsoNNKi.    IN    KxBctmw    Bkanch, 

llABCH    1959    AND   PcnUAKT    1959,    AND   PAT, 

PSBSUAST   1959  AND  Januast   1960 


>MNCI.    AND    PAT    SmCMABT 

(See  table  I) 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reporte 
for  March  1959  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonesaentlal  Federal 
Kxpendltures  Is  summarized  as  follows : 


■    .   > 

Civilian  personnel  in  axecutire  branch 

Payroll  (In  tboaMn<1s)  in  execatlvs 
branch 

Total  and  major  catrxortes 

In  Marrh 
numbered— 

In  February 
numbered— 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (-) 

In  Febroary 

In  January 
was— 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (-) 

Total' 

IS37.4M 

2.3SS,3D0 

+IM« 

•Ml  220 

$1,058,512 

— tl07  9S 

AKencles  exclusive  of  Department  of  Defense........ 

i.aoi.m 

l,07ft,«tt 

1,357.040. 
1.078,108 

+i8a 

-1587 

456.120 

671471 
487,  UW 

-7«.I71 
— 30,810 

Department  of  Defpnse 

Inside  oontlnpntal  rnlt<Hl  StaUv 

OuLiUle  continental  United  states 

Industrial  employment 

2.  IM.  435 
183.  UGU 
Ma.7M 

1V2.7S7 

Z152.4V3 

1HZ717 

iw.4ie 

+i,»o 

+344 
-1.2B0 





• 

Tori^lfn  nstk>nslA     ,   , ,               .     ,     . 

-2.879 

22.670 

'21.  U8 

—  4MI 

>  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  sbown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 


>  Revised  on  basis  of  laterlin  format  Ion. 


Table  I.  below,  breaks  down  the  above  fig- 
ures on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II,  page  6,  breaks  down  the  above 
employment  figures  to  show  the  number 
Inside  continental  United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  ni.  page  7.  breaks  down  the  above 
employment  figures  to  show  the  number  of 
Federal  personnel  outside  continental 
United  State*  employed  by  executive 
agencies. 


Table  IV.  page  8,  breaks  down  the  aboT* 
employment  figures  to  show  the  number  In 
Industrial-type  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I.  II.  m.  and  IV. 


Tabud  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  continental  United  Stales  employed  hy  the  executive  agencies  during 
March  1959,  and  comparison  with  February  19H9,  and  pay  for  February  1959,  and  comparison  with  January  1969 


Department  or  ocency 


Executive  departments  (except  Deportment  of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce ' 

Usaltb,  Kdueatlon,  and  Welfare 

Interkxr 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Offloe 

8taU» 

Treasury. 


Bxecutlve  OfTlce  ofihe  President: 

White  Ftouse  (Tfnr<> 

Bureau  of  the  BudRet '.".\ 

Council  of  Kconomic  AdvLvrs 

Kxeoutlve  Mansion  and  Grounds .... . 

Niitlonul  Security  Council ' 

Office  of  Clvli  and  Defense  Moblliistion I 

PreHldent's  Advisory  Committee  on  (lovernmont  Organization 

Pretiident's  Committee  on  Fund  Raising  Within  the  Federal  Service.. 

>  March  figure  includes  213  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
their  |>ay. 

•  March  figure  includes  12,952  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration as  compared  with  n,mf>  In  Kehniary,  and  their  |iay.  These  ICA  flgur«« 
Include  cmployccH  who  are  paid  froui  foreittn  currtricies  deiMjelted  by  foreign  govern- 


Personnal 


March 


M,  4(V2 

30.947 

87.  767 

4P,7I7 

2«,i»l 

.\K32 

543.  2.M 

»3.\498 

79.  131 

.'»t 

423 

32 

73 

70 

l,Ofi« 

5 

4 


Febniary 


83.  .VM 

901 

30,  ,V»4 

3KS 

.^7.eo4 

163 

49,2.V5 

403 

30,028 

5,854 

541. 9U7 

« 35,  330 

78,717 

400 

425 

:«) 

7S 

62 

1,664 

« 

4 


Increase 


108 
414 


Deereaw 


97 
23 


Pay  (in  tbousandi) 


February      January 


$32,398 
13,414 
24,837 
21,913 
15,803 
2,778 

19H,642 
14.488 
a^228 

228 

295 

24 

29 

88 

»48 

4 

3 


$35,638 

Ii413 

26,238 

24,248 

17.071 

8,100 

249.140 

44.588 

38,018 

354 

326 

33 

34 

41 

1,0S4 

4 

4 


Increase 


83,344 

98S 
1,708 
S,IM 

1.801 
•81 

80l488 

88 

a;780 


n 

8 
8 

a 

M 


ments  In  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.    The  ^farch  figure  includes  1,881  of  these 
trust  fund  employees  and  the  February  figure  includes  3,017. 

*  Subject  to  revision. 

*  Rrvise<l  on  hasLs  of  later  infOrmstloa. 

*  Kxclusive  of  p<>rsonnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
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Tabi-E  I  —Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  continental  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 
March  1959.  and  comparison  with  February  1969,  and  pay  for  February  1959,  and  comparison  with  January  /9.5S— Continued 


Department  or  agency 


ln<le|>endent  agencies: 

Alaiiku  Internationui  Rail  and  HiKhway  Commission 
Aiiierlciin  Hattit-  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion 

Hoard  of  (iovemors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System 
Boston  .National  ill<!t(iric  Sites  Commission 

Care«'r  Knecutlve  Hoard 

Civil  Aeronautics  Ho^ird 

Civil  Service  Commission 

CIvU  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Development  l/oun  Fund    

Kxi>ort-lm|>ort  Hank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cre<lit  .\dnilnLslration — 

Federal  Avliitlon  Arency     

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  He\'lew 
Federal  Communloitions  Coniintssion. 
Foleral  I)e|>osit  Insurance  Cori>ori«tlon 

Fc'lerai  Home  l/onn  Hiinls  Bonrii 

Fe<ieral  .Melnition  iuid  Conciliullon  .*-ervice 

Fe'leral  I'ower  Coninii.sslon  

Fe<leral  Trade  Coniinisslon 

Foreipn  Claims  Seltletnent  Conunb»ion 

Oeneral  .Accounting  Otiiee  

nen«ral  .<er-vire<<  .\dininl-lratlnn  • 

Oovernment  Cotitmct  Committee 

(lovernment  I'riiit.iii!  OfTice    

HouHing  and  Home  Km mrr  Agency 

Hudson-Chaniplain  Celchratlon  Commission 

In<liiin  Cl;iliii.s  Coninil5.sion — - 

Inlemtatc  Cunimern-  Commls-^lon 

Lincoln  SesqiiUrntennlal  Commission 

National  .\<T()naull«  awl  S|>are  AdmlnWratlon 
National  Capital  lloii'-ine  Authority 
National  Cimilal  riantiinu  Commission 
National  <l:iIliTv  of  .\rl.      .  ... 

Nstlonai  I.atxir  Ki-l:itlon.-<  H'nird 

NattsiMl  M«-diittinn  Hoard.. 

Nstlenal  Prlents-  Foundation 

Outdoor  Rrcrearion  Kesource*  Review  Comwlislon 

Panama  C:»n:\l  

Rallro;t<l  Kctln-melif  Board 

Rrn«-roliJli<>ti  lloiinl  -    -- 

ft.  Lawrcnci-  Seaway  l)c\'lopnM-nt  Corporatiun 
Securities  and  Kxchaiice  Commission 
!5electlve  Service  System 
Small  BustneKi  .\<lmini.stration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Hfime  ,     ...  .      .     y.. 

liouth  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Mu<ly  C  om 

mi-ssion . 
Subversive  .\ctivitles  Control  Board 

Tariff  Comml.s.'ilon 

Tax  Court  of  thr  Inlled  StaU-s 

Tennfwsee  Val'ry  Aiilhorily 

Texas  Water  Study  Coinmls.<ion 

Theo«lorc  KooM'veli  Criiteiinial  Commission 

l^S.  In^>^m•itlon  Ac<-ncy 

Veteran.-"  .\"lmlnisti:ition 

Virgin  Islands  CoriKiratlon. 


Total,  exclnding  iMiarlment  of  Defense 

Net  changi-.  exilmlinv  l)<  i.artiiunt  ot  l>eh'n.se 

Dcpaittoent  of  Defenv 

Offiw  of  tile  S»HTflary  of  l>«-(i-ns« 

IV|)artmcni  of  »hr  .\rmy 

I>e|)artuient  of  th.'  Saw 

l>et>wln>ent  of  the  Air  Force 

Tolal,  l>epartiiu'nt  »f  I>efen.se 
Net  <lecn'ii.se,  Dijwrtineut  of  l)efc 

Grand  total.  Including  IVpartment  of  Offense 
Net  change,  incliiding  Depaituient  of  l>efi 


•  Includw  3  employees  of  the  Federal  Fscllit  ies  Corporation. 

Table  U -Federal  personnel  inside  coiUincUal  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1959.  and  comparison 

ti'if/i  February  1959 


Department  or  agency 


K.xecutive  departments  (except  Department 

AKriculture M.2<0  ^^ 

Commerce' *>.  ^-^  -'?.^;J 

HeUth,  Education,  and  Welfare 57,255  .V«<8 

Interio^                              -  <«.*!  48,024 

I  jilrfw  ..........  S,<44  6,  «W 

Post  ORIm  841,184       539,873 

TnLiiy ::::::. 78.234    77.828 

'  March  fimire  Includes  213  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Admlnl.stni,tlon 
>  M  arch  firiire  indues  1 ,8fil  employees  of  the  IntemaUonal  CooperaUoa  Admlnlstrt' 
tloti  as  conn>ared  with  1,WJ  in  February. 


March 


Febru- 
ary 


In- 
crease 


893 

378 
167 
457 


1,321 

64 

408 


De- 
crease 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  Hou.se  omce 

Bureau  of  the  Budget — 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds .- 

National  Security  Council » 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Moblliratlon. . . 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Organization 

President's  Committee  on  Fund  Raislnt: 
within  the  Federal  Service 

» 8nb)cct  to  revision. 

«  Revised  on  bnsis  of  later  Information. 

•  Exclusive  of  |)crsoiuui  of  l!ie  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


March 

Fehru-         In- 

ary        crease  , 

391 

400 

423 

425 

^'  — 

30 

2 

TA 

73 

70 

62 

8 

1,056 

1.654 

2 

5 

6 

4 

4 

........ 

De- 
crea.se 
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Tabli  U,^FHt«ral  ptrt9nn*l  intuit  ronlintnio/  Vnittd  Staitt  tmployrd  by  Ih*  fttrutitt  ogenritt  tturing  Mtrrk  IUA&,  and  r9mpmHtoH 

viilk  F*ttruary  1969 — Continuivl 


OapArliMnI  «r  ntaaey 

Marth 

'jTahru- 
•ry 

fa. 

TH- 

Departmwl  or  t§tMf 

Marok 

try 

l«- 

P» 

lto<J««iM<U(l«nl  msmioIm: 

.VlMkik  Intcrtrntlunal  R»il  Mtl  lll«hwiky 

CoiiiinbMluit 

Anm-tmn  HnttHt  MonuntMiUCommlMkta. 

.Moiiilc  Knwty  ConunlMlon 

HoM'>l(>(()ov«>rnor»ortli(<  K»<l«r«l  R«Mrv« 

Kyutoin...                

HoMoa  NAtlonnl  lilntorle  Mm  Cooitnlih 

■ton 

> 

14 

A,  704 

AOH 

» 

4 

AHA 

S,8M 

A 

4 

A7 

«4 

33A 

IHI 

30,173 

7 

1,313 

],») 

BflO 

339 

8IH 

TJO 

78 

a.  102 

37.8A4 

38 

^54l 

10,823 

3 

17 

2.270 

8 

8.A8I 

307 

31 

313 

1.401 

1 

14 

A,  AW 

UOA 

a 

4 

AM 

3,  MA 

« 

4 

M 

AA 

33A 

(09 

39.  .M» 

7 

t.217 

1,239 

943 

.-OA 

wu 

Til 

75 

M31 

27,915 

38 

ft.  497 

10,  7A4 

3 

17 

2.249 

8 

8.530 
390 

31 

.11 A 

1.380 

'*■  ii 

1 

ln<1»«p<»n«Unl  Afenrle«-C«ii. 

Niklloiial  ModUlloii  Hmtrn 

NalUmal  Hrh'iu*  KmiitdatltMi .^^ 

OiitdiMir    Ki<<<r<>«tlon    liMuurtM   lUvtoir 

CnninilMton 

VHiiiiinit  CiilirtI .....,....M......... 

Hallnm.i  Ht'tlrrment  Wiiirtl  

Ki'iK'nol  lilt  Ion  lloartl 

.Mt.  l.iiwnMirr  .>ira\Miv  IHvrlntunont  Car« 

iwrallim.  . 

8mirliif«  and  K\rtian*f>  ConunlMlon 

»»«>lo«Ml\r  Hrrvlce  HyKlom 

.'<mall  IliiKlmMW  AdminUtrulhm 

Sniithoiiiiian  Institution 

S«<»ldlcr'<'  llomr 

8outh  Carolina,  (Irorvln.  Alnhnma,  and 

Fiorl'l*  WatM  Smdy  CoinnUsslon 

flul>vrr«lv«  ActlvUk>ji  Control  Hoard 

TarllT  Commliwlon.. 

IIA 
«M> 

11 

wa 
114 
IM 

«a> 
^3M 

I.na 

1.  IIIO 

1,  (1)1 

13 

31 

333 

148 

11947 

13 

3 

%tm 

171. 183 

114 

4I« 

11 

)La4H 

114 

149 

9»l 

A,  315 

1.7WI 

•91 

1.009 

A 
33 

■ax 

IM 

litAl 

11 

3 

3.  AAA 

171.189 

« 

a 

37 

« 
n 

4 

at 

CBTMr  Knputlvn  Rnitftl. .................. 

ClYll  AwtMUUtlni  BoMil 

Civil  Bm'tIcc  Cnniinlmlon         .  .......... 

1 

....... 

i" 

a 
«t4e 

ii 

i 

Civil  War  OntfnnUI  CoinmlMlon 

Commlaalon  of  Kino  ArM 

Commliwlon  nn  Civil  HIshtt 

r)t<vrlo|)ii)«tt  Lo«n  Ktinil 

KxiKirt- Import  B»nk  of  Wiuhlngton 

Fwm  Crwilt  Atlnilnlnlriillon  

3 

i 

r«(taral  Avtetion  Airrnry 

redtnl  CmI  Mine  tiu/rly  llourd  of  K«- 
view 

Tan  Court  of  the  Cnlted  SUUa.:.. 

Ti<nnt>!wtM>  Valiov  Authorltv 

1 

3 
4 

fadtnl  Communlnttlixiii  Cnmnitnrinn 

i" 

8 

3 
10 

s 
i 

3 
39 

51 

Tt<\iis  Wutpf  study  CommLvlon 

FMlmd  Deposit  Instimncr  <N>rpor«tloo... 
Fp<lorftl  Home  Ixxin  lliuik  Hoard 

Th«'<Mlor«  RoowveU  Cotitruniai  Commla- 

ilon 

C.H,  Information  Aiency. 

rr<lenU  M<>«1istion  and  Cnnciltallon  Serv- 

11 

Iw 

Vetorana'  AdmlnlftratlOQ... ........ ...... 

37 

Total,  pxdudlnit  I>r>iirtm««nt  of  TVfrnse. 

.N>t  intT<>its«,  fxriuding  IVpartment  of 

Defense . . 

Kedprul  Tr«<|p  Commission       

1.202.236 

1. 197. 631 

4.90K 

4.< 

293 

KoiTlim  Clnims  H^tth-inent  CommlaalOD.. 
Opnenil  Arrowntlnit  Olllw    .    ... 

U 

Department  of  Defense: 

Ofllre  of  the  Serretarv  of  Defense. 

flovfmmenf  Contnirt  Committee.. ....... 

l.«71 
347.170 
322. 3S1 
381.10? 

1.U0 
34A,«S1 
333, 3&4 

2111.307 

13 

Clovernnient  Prlntlni  Oflloe 

44 

61 

3i' 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Aitmey 

Hadson-Champlain  Ct-lebratioii  Commis- 
sion   - 

Departrriont  of  the  Army \. 

Department  of  the  .Savy .-...—. 

Depurtmont  of  the  Air  Force......... 

Total,  Deportment  of  Defen.v 

Orand  total.  Including  r>ep«rtment  of 
Dcfenae 

Defense 

1.4NI 
1.003 

30i> 

Intcr<(tatr  Conimfrce  <'oniini».sion ..... 

Lincoln  St^uiorntennial  Comnibsioa 

MO,  190 

•M.871 

13        IAN 

National  AeronauttcB  and  8pace  Admin- 
istration...  

National  Capital  Hoti.tUiK  .\nlhority  

National  Caj>ltul  HIannliiK  CommLsalon... 
National  <>allery  of  Art..    

151 
8 

J2 

i 

X  154.  435 

3.152.493 

4,«»         Z977 
L9U 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.......... 

1 

*  Includes  3  employees  of  the  Fe<leral  Facilities  Cori>aration. 

Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  continental  United  State*  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1969,  and  compariton 

with  February  1969 


Department  or  agcnry 


Exeentlve  departments  (eicept  Department 
of  Defease): 

ARTlculture ..................... 

Commeree . ..... ...»....._... 

Health,  Education,  and  WeUAre 

Interior ..... 

Jiuitlpe. . ......._...-..................... 

Labor .._............................. 

Poet  Office 

Htate  1 

Trea.wry 

bldependent  aifenrles: 

Ameriran  Rattle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  KiM^nfy  Conmii.sslon 

Civil  tlervic«>  Comnii.ssion .„.._„..... 

Farm  Credit  Administration ... 

Federal  Aviation  .\t!ency... 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

(leneral  Ac«ountin«  Office 

Uenerai  Services  Administration 

Ilnusine  and  Hume  Kinantv  Anency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

NatioDftl  Labor  Kelatlons  Board 

Panama  Canal 


March 


1,323 
597 
612 
036 
SSI 
88 

xos? 
<»,em 

897 

902 
31 
10 
10 
1,488 
14 
2 
79 
51 

178 

4 

34 
13,674 


Febm- 

•ry 


1,313 

593 

516 

631 

360 

85 

1034 

•36,565 

889 

497 
83 
10 
10 

1.476 

14 

3 

78 

49 

180 

4 
34 

13, 679 


In- 


De- 
oreast 


9 

8 

i' 

3 
33 

104 

8 

S 

. 

13 

..-•...• 

I 

2 

i 

Department  or  acaocy 


Independent  Agends— Con. 

Belective  Service  System ,   ,, 

Small  Bustneoi  Admlnistratloa ........ 

Smittuionlan  Institution ......... 

U.S.  Information  Agency ......«._ 

Veterans'  Administration . ... 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation ....._.... 

Total,  ezcludinK  Department  of  Delense 

Net  increase,  ezduaing  Department  of 

Defease ..«. 


Department  of  Defensr 

OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Deirase 

Department  of  ttie  Army . . 

Department  of  the  Navy ....... 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 


Total,  Department  of  Dofen.se 

Net  increa.se.  Department  of  Ddlnise. 


Orand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense ..„. . . 


March 


178 

39 

M 

8,088 

1.1AI 

1.047 


80.637 


8a.au 
axaa« 
u.9m 


m.m 


183.000 


Febru- 
ary 


179 
28 
M 

8,0f7« 
1.178 
1.003 


80,419 


43 
U,751 
IX  000 

a.  am 


131,388 


183,717 


la- 


4 

"n 
"ii" 


945 


Da- 


U 


308 


1 

"ail" 


3B3 


907 


37 


71 

'•J 


as 


w 


M4 


sa 


I  March  flgtire  Incliules  11,001  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration OS  compared  with  1 1.030  in  February.  These  IC A  figures  include  employees 
who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trui>t 


fund  for  this  purpose.    The  March  fltmre  Includts  1,969  of  the««  trust  fund  emplojMS 
and  the  Kebniao'  fltture  includes  2.017. 

'  Hul)V'<*t  to  revision. 

*  Kovlsed  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  GovernmerU  inside  and  outside  continental  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies 

during  March  1969,  and  comparison  with  February  1969 


De|>artment  or  agency 

March 

Febru- 
ary 

In. 
crease 

De- 
crease 

March 

Febru- 
ary 

IB- 

Do- 

Execulive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

a,7Ai 

3,039 
A,  853 
5,427 

3.301 
3,000 
6.848 
5,467 

ii" 

8 

440 
40 

Independent  agendea: 

Atomic  Fnenry  CommtoloB.. ............ 

Itt 

aao 

u 

LIIA 
6.541 

184 

sao 

u 

1,347 
A,  497 

1 

Africulture ........................... 

Federal  Aviation  Agency .«... 

Federal  Oommunlcatlona  Cnminiialoa.... 

General  Services  Adminhtratloa 

Qovwnmcnt  rrinting  Office 

<  ommeroe......      .............      ....... 

Interior ..-...^.........      ..... 

Trewsury 

„. 

U 
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'.\Hi.K  IW^lndustrial  tmuloytt*  of  tht  Ftderal  awtmment  intidt  and  outside  ronttntnlal  United  fitate*  tmphytd  by  the  rxeruHpt  agtneits 

during  March  1969,  and  comparison  with  February  /i»3d— ContinuiKl 


DeparlntMil  or  nieney 


SMIonal  .\er«iiiaiillr»  and  Miwce  AdintiiU* 

iriilkiii 

I'aniiiKi  Canal  .... 
■ri«iini«s«c»'  ValWy  Aiilhiirlly. 
VirviH  iMlamt*  ('nriHirMllon 


«•••••••••••• • 


•••••••••aaa* 

•■•••«•••••• ■ 

Titial.  rxriudiiig  l>e|»wltiienl  «( I>eVnsii 
Net  decrease,  I'xcliidliui  Di'liartliirnl  of 

IVIeiiM'  ..' 

Depiirltiient  of  IMeniw: 
l><|i.inm«'ni  of  ihe  Army 

In^ldi' r<uitlii)-iit>il  I  nlled  Slates 

Outside  cnntlnent III  I  nlKd  HUtes.... 
DrpiiTtiuent  of  the  N'av)  ; 

inside  ctiniltiental  I  nited  OtatsA 

Outside  ooiititientul  l°niu>d  HIales  ... 


Mareh 


A,  AAA 

7.iMa 

1<,I4N 

I.04T 

"m.TI4 


I  183,  475 

I'.uao 

»in.U37 
5.171 


fehni* 
ary 


8,884 

A,  948 

ui,iAa 

1,008 


In- 


181 
Al 


!>•• 


> • a  a •••• 
a  •«•• ■ • 


IM 


•IS4.nAA 
•  7,  «W« 

3ua^8l 

M57 


14 


4 


891 
19 

M4 


neparlment  or  Ateney 


Deparlmenl «»( the  Air  Ynrri' 

Itmlderoiitlnentul  I'niled  Klate*   

Uuloldernntlnenlal  I'nltiHl  Hlatea 

Total.  De|>Hrtnii>nt  of  Defense....... 

Net    tloereiMM',    I>e|mrMiietU  of  l>e- 
^nm-  


flritn*!  toHl.  InrluilinR  Depnriment 

of  Defense 
.Set  dt>cr<<«j«r,  including  Department 
of  iMenia- 


March 


iM,an 
a,  Ml 


Anr.tMD 


Ma,  708 


FehrU' 
ary 


laa,! 
ai 


annkiat 


883,098 


In. 

ertmse 


a 

Tt" 


De. 

rreaae 


1,188 


i.iao 


ao3 


1.853 


J, 390 


>Sub)eot  to  revlstoa. 

Table  V. — Foreign  national  xtorking  under  U.fi.  ayrncim  oversea 
ot'ided  by  contractual  agrermrnt  helueen  the  United  Slatm  and 


•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


«.  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  sen>{rfs  art 
provtitea  oy  conirncjuai  agrermml  f>rfurrn  rne  i  niira  >^f«if«  nun  foreign  govcrnmetUff,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  thrir  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  Ihey  arc  paid,  as  of  March  1969  and  comparison  with  February  1969 


Country 


Itelrium 

Knttland 

Fnnce  . .. 

Germany 

Japan 

Korr* 

Malts   

Morocoo _.. 

.NeUiertanda — 

Norway. ........ .. 

Trinidad 


Total. 


Total 


March 


February 


Army 


March 


4. 

21. 

H4. 
70. 


13 

»Hl 

'.•92 
0.V5 
UUO 

m; 

79 

94.5 

37 

23 

546 


192.^7 


12 

4.  15M 

22.142 

M.  .S2H 

72.112 

7.WS8 

HI 

4.082 

39 

23 

549 


195.416 


ir^  f^s6 

71.934 
25.9.M) 

7.9CC 


122.512 


February 


16.777 
72.405 
27,981 

7.688 


12 


124,863 


Navy 


March 


67 
15,996 


79 
825 


546 


Statxment  bt  Scnatob  Bran  or  Vdicinia 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  March  totaling  2.337.495.  This  was 
a  net  Increaae  of  2.286  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  February. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  month  In  fiscal  year  1959.  which  began 
Jtily  1. 1958,  followa: 


Month 


July 

Aueurt 

September 

October 

November.... 

December 

January 

February 

March... 


Employ 
ment 


Z  373.  410 
2. 373. 934 
2.  .^V,.  i:<3 
%  .t.'..S.  4*>2 
2.  3.M.  767 
2.351.SJ3 
2.  :u:.  K3U 
2. 33.S.  309 
2.337  49.'. 


Increase 

rv- 

orcn.se 

6.306 

S24 

17.441 

l.»)l 

715 

2.934 

14.1)13 

2,611 

2.28G 

Federal  agencies  In  March  totaled  562,70«.  a 
decrease  of  1.290. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
E-xpenditures. 

roBEicN  nationals  ^ 
The  total  of  2,337.495  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  192.737 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  military 
agencies  during  March  who  were  not  counted 
In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
In  February  was  195.416.  A  breakdown  of 
this  employment  for  March  follows: 


Total  Federal  emplo3mnent  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  March  was  1.261.863.  an 
Increase  of  4.823  as  compared  with  the  Feb- 
ruary total  of  1.257.040.  Total  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  military  agencies  In  March 
was  1.075,632.  a  decrease  of  2.537  as  com- 
pared with   1.078.169  in  February. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  in- 
creases were  Post  Office  Department  with 
1.344.  Agriculture  Department  with  901.  and 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  658. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  decreases  in 
civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  1.552.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  with  742.  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  with  256. 

Inside  contlnenUl  United  States  civilian 
employment  Increased  1,943.  and  outside  con- 
tinental United  States  civilian  employment 
Increased    343.    Industrial    employment    by 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

nelfiiun..... 

13 

4.081 

21.992 

84.055 

70.  OIK) 

7.9fiR 

79 

3.945 

37 

23 

546 

71,934 

2S.95() 

7.966 

«' 

.w' 

15.996 
825 

13 

Enciand 

4.081 
S.336 

(iermany 

12.064 
28.054 

.Multa 

\lor*v*co        ..... 

3."ii4 

Nctho-lands 

37 

28 

TriMiiliid 

MB 

Total 

192.787 

122.812 

17.503 

62,722 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Earl  Freeman  Hastings,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission; 


17,503 


February 


56 
16,033 


81 
829 


549 


Air  Force 


March 


13 

4.081 

5.336 

12.064 

38,054 


3,114 

37 
23 


17,548 


52,722 


February 


13 

4.158 

6,365 

12.067 

38,098 


3,241 
39 
25 


53.005 


William  J.  Hallahan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board;  and 

Henry  C.  Wallich.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

By  Mr.  EiASTLAND.  from  the  Conamlttee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

S.  Hazard  Gillespie,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1835.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Cesare 
Giuseppe  Tambornlni; 

S.  1836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Uchacz  Bartoszyce:  and 

S.  1837.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marguerite 
Fueller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8. 1838.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  separate  ses- 
sion of  Congress  each  year  for  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bills,  to  establish  the 
calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (tor  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1839.  A   bill   authorizing   the   establish- 
ment of  the  Pig  War  National  Monument: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.  1840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Inga  MaJ* 
Olsson  Nylander;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  1841.  A  bin  to  amend  section  401  of  th« 

Postal    Field    Service   Compensation    Act    of 
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1055,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  salaries 
of  certain  Postal  Transportation  Service  sub- 
stitutes: 

S.  1843.  A  bill  to  proTlde  compensation  for 
extra  duKes  assigned  to  postal  employees; 
and 

8. 18iS.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  system  for  the 
classification  and  compensation  of  scientific 
and  professional  pKteltions  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Poet  OtBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request) : 

8. 1844.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  survivor 
annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund;  and 

8. 1845.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  patents:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Btko  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bttsh,  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 

8. 1846.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  discovery 
and  recovery  by  the  States  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  in  the  custody  of  Pederal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hvuphsxt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OauxMiNG,  and  Mr.  PaoxMas) : 

8. 1847.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See   the   remarks    of   Mr.   Dottolas   when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

8.  1848.  A  blU  to  declare  certain  rights  of 
all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks   of  Mr.  Hakt  when   he 
introduced    the    above    Mil.    whloh    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Ifr.  ELL£NDER: 

nj.  Res.  04.  Joint  rescriutlon  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1900  crop  of  wheat 
until  June  1,  106B;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon.  when  repcM-ted  by  Mr.  Elxxndbi.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


COtfCUBSJSTT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  39)  authorizing  attendance  of 
delegations  from  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  at  meeting  of  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee an  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (8.  Res.  114)  author- 
izing attendance  of  a  delegation  from 
the  Senate  at  meeting  of  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


UNCLAIMED  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  re- 
covei-y  by  the  States  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  in  the  custody  of  Federal 
agencies. 

This  bill  Is  simiUr  to  Senate  bill  3937. 
which  I  introduced  in  the  8Sth  Congress. 

By  way  of  backgroimd  on  this  meas- 
ure It  should  be  stated  that  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  at  its 
1956  conference  established  a  Committee 
on  Escheats  which  was  directed  to  draft 
a  bill  to  facilitate  States  in  the  discov- 
ery and  recovery  of  unclaimed  property 
in  custody  of  officers,  departments,  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  possesses  large 
sums  of  moneys — credits — and  some 
tangible  property  remaining  unclaimed 
by  owners  whose  Identities  or  where- 
abouts have  not  been  determined.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  Federal  escheat,  ex- 
cept in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  and  in 
those  Territories  where  the  power  has 
not  been  delegated.  The  States  wherein 
unknown  or  missing  owners  last  resided 
have  a  clear  legal  right  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  unclaimed  funds  and  property. 
Systematic  recovery,  however,  tias  been 
impracticable  for  want  of  information 
enabling  the  discovery  of  assets. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  by 
the  States  of  such  unclaimed  fimds  and 
property,  the  Committee  on  Escheats 
requested  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  offering  today.  This  bill 
would  provide  means  whereby  Federal 
agencies  would  be  required  to  examme 
records  in  their  custody  or  c<mtrol  relat- 
ing to  unclaimed  pr(q;>erty  and  report  on 
their  findings  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  A  State  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  recover  unclaimed  property  as 
dlscloeed  by  such  ezamlnatlnu  and  re- 
ports if  within  such  State  there  is  in 
effect  law  providing  means  whereby  the 
Oovemment  shall  be,  first,  held  harmless 
against  all  claims  including  claims  of 
true  owners:  and.  secood.  compensated 
for  the  costs  of  examination. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BuSHl,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
TMr.  jAvrrsl.  I  am  pleased  to  again 
introduce  this  measure.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
through  May  8,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1846)  to  facUlUte  the  dis- 
covery and  recovery  by  the  States  of  un- 
claimed personal  property  in  the  custody 
of  Pederal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  ffor 
himself.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bush. 
and  Mr.  Javits)  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objectitm,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thst  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unclaimed  Personsl 
Property  Act". 

DBCLAKATION   Or   POLICY 

Sac.  3.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(a)  The  United  States  aovernment  recog- 
nizes that  the  States  may  escheat  or  acquire 
as  lawful  custodians  unclaimed  property  In 
custody  of  offlcers.  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  whenever  the  owners 
of  such  property  have  or  may  have  had  a 
vested  interest  therein  and  whenever  claims 
for  delivery  and  possession  thereof  have  not 
been  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  owners  or 
their  heirs,  assigns,  c»-  representatives. 

(b)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
not  assert  an  interest  in  such  property  by 
reason  of  any  delay  In  the  presentation  of 
claims  or  demands  for  payment  or  deUvery 
by  or  on  behalf  of  original  owners  If  a  State 
may  escheat  or  become  the  lawful  custodian 
oC  the  property. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  shsll 
assist  the  States  in  discovering  and  recover- 
ing such  property. 

DlflNmONS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

<a)  l^e  term  "xuiclalmed  property"  means 
any  tangible  personal  property  or  intangible 
personal  property,  including  choses  in  action 
in  amounts  certain,  and  all  debu  owed  or 
entrusted  funds  or  other  property  held  by 
any  Federal  agency  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,   whether  occasioned   by   contract  or 

operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  except  as 
limited  by  section  7  of  this  Act.  which  has 
remained  unclaimed  by  the  owner  for: 

( 1 )  twenty  years  from  the  date  at  maturity 
or  eaU  for  payment,  if  arising  from  trans- 
actions under  the  public  debt;  or 

(2)  twenty  years  after  the  last  transac- 
tion coaoemlng  principal  or  interest,  U  de- 
posits In  the  postal  savings  system;  or 

(3)  five  years  after  the  property  became 
payable,  demandable,  or  returnable,  if  arising 
from  any  other  transaction. 

(b)  The  tsrm  "gratuity"  means  a  payment 
authorised  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  to  be  made  to  any  person  other  than 
a  payment  due  and  payable — 

(1)  upon  a  contract  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Federal  agency; 

(2)  in  satisfaction  of  a  Judicially  enfore- 
Ible  vested  right  arising  from  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  of  the  United  States;  or 

(S)  from  a  fund  established  by  a  statute  of 
the  United  SUtes  (A)  the  corpus  ot  which 
fund  is  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  contributions  made 
thereto,  or  Federal  taxes  paid  thereto  or  for 
the  account  thereof,  by  Individuals,  and  (B) 
which  was  established  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  retirement.  dlsabUlty,  depend- 
ency, or  other  benefits  to  individuals  ot  any 
class  or  classes. 

(c)  Ths  term  "owner"  means  any  person, 
including  his  legal  repreeentatlve,  who  has 
or  had  a  legal  or  equitable  Interest  la  un- 
clslmed  property. 

(d)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes.  including  any  antecedent 
commonwealth,  republic,  territory,  or  other 
Jurisdiction,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  unincorpo- 
rated association,  or  other  legal  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "Pederal  agency"  means  (I) 
any  executive  or  military  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  in  the 
executive   branch  of  the   Oovemment.    (2) 
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any  wholly  owned  Oovernment  corporation, 
and  (S)  any  establishment  in  the  legisla- 
tive or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
(except  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
any  activities  under  his  direction). 

(g)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

DiscoviaT  or  xntcvAimD  paopcsTT 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act, 
each  Federal  agency  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
conduct  an  examination  of  all  records  in 
Its  custody  or  control  relating  to  unclaimed 
property.  Upon  the  basis  of  each  such  ex- 
amination, each  Federal  agency  shall  deter- 
mine, record,  and  transmit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator the  following  Information  with  respect 
to  all  unclaimed  property  disclosed  by  such 
examination: 

(1)  The  name  and  last  known  address  of 
each  owner  of  any  such  property: 

(3)  The  date  upon  which  each  item  of 
such  property  Ijecame  unclaimed  property, 
as  determined  under  such  regulations; 

(3)  The  recoverable  value  of  each  item  of 
such  unclaimed  property,  if  funds;  other- 
wise, a  description  of  the  property  and  Its 
estimated  reasonable  market  value,  as  de- 
termined under  such  regulations; 

(4)  The  transaction  whereby  such  un- 
claimed property  is  held  in  custody  by  such 
Federal  agency;  and 

(6)  The  actual  and  necessary  cost  in- 
curred dlrecUy  by  such  Federal  agency  In 
the  conduct  of  such  examination. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  section 
2575  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  aU 
property  in  the  custody  of  any  Pederal 
agency  so  reported  to  the  Administrator  as 
unclaimed  property  shall — 

( 1 )  If  ungible  property,  be  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall 
retain  custody  thereof  pending  lu  disposi- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  if  Uitanglble  property,  be  held  by  such 
Federal  agency  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
AdmlnUtrator  for  disposition  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

KLioiBiLrrT  or  states  to  recover  unclaimed 


Sxc.  S.  (a)  A  state  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
cover under  this  Act  unclaimed  property  dis- 
closed by  any  examination  made  under  sec- 
tion 4  if — 

(1)  such  State  has  paid  to  the  Administra- 
tor its  proportionate  share  of  the  aggregate 
cost  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  di- 
rectly by  all  Federal  agencies  in  conducting 
such  examination,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  there  Is  In  effect  within  such  State  law 
making  effective  provision,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  whereby  the 
United  States  will  be  saved  harmless  from  all 
claims  which  may  Im  made  against  it  with 
respect  to  any  unclaimed  property  trans- 
ferred to  such  State  under  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  any  examination  made  under  sec- 
tion 4  which  shall  be  paid  by  any  State  to 
render  it  eligible  to  recover  unclaimed  prop- 
erty under  this  Act  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
aggregate  actual  and  neceesary  cost  Incurred 
by  all  Pederal  agencies  In  making  such  exam- 
ination, as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is 
the  aggregate  estimated  value  of  all  un- 
claimed property  disclosed  by  that  examina- 
tion to  be  recoverable  by  that  State  under 
this  Act  upon  the  establishment  of  its  eligi- 
bility therefor  pursuant  to  this  section  and 


the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total  esti- 
mated value  of  all  tmclalmed  property  dis- 
closed by  that  examination  to  be  recoverable 
by  all  States  under  this  Act  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  eiiglbiUty  therefor  pur- 
siiant  to  this  section.  From  the  amount 
thus  ascertained  there  shall  be  subtracted 
any  sums  previously  paid  by  that  State  to 
the  Administrator  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  that  examination. 

(c)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  examina- 
tion made  xmder  section  4  and  the  establish- 
ment by  any  State  under  this  section  of  its 
eligibility  to  recover  under  this  Act  any  un- 
claimed property  disclosed  by  that  examina- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  report  to  such 
State  all  information  In  the  possession  of  all 
Federal  agencies  relevant  to  all  such  property 
which  that  State  is  or  may  be  eligible  to 
recover  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(d)  All  sums  paid  to  the  Administrator  by 
States  under  this  section  shall  l>e  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  mlsceUaneous  receipts. 

KECOVEBT    or    ITMCLAIMEO    PROPEETT    BT    STATES 

Sec.  B.  (a)  Upon  (1)  written  request  made 
by  any  State  which  has  established  under 
section  S  its  eligibility  to  recover  tmclalmed 
proi}erty  disclosed  by  any  examination  made 
vmder  section  4,  and  (2)  delivery  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, by  that  State,  its  authorized 
representative,  or  a  proper  fiduciary  of  the 
owner  of  any  unclaimed  property  disclosed 
by  that  examination,  of  a  duly  certified  order 
or  judgment  of  a  court  of  that  State  declar- 
ing the  right  of  such  State  or  fiduciary  to 
escheat,  acquire  custody,  or  obtain  possession 
of  any  such  unclaimed  property,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  deliver  or  pay  to  that  State 
the  unclaimed  property  described  in  that  or- 
der or  Judgment. 

(b)  Where  according  to  the  records  of  the 
United  States  the  last  known  address  of  an 
owner  of  unclaimed  property  is  in  a  State, 
such  unclaimed  property  held  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency  for  purp>oses  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  (1)  escheat  or  custodial  taking  by 
that  State  or  Its  authorized  representative, 
or  (2)  collection  by  a  fiduciary  who  has  been 
appointed  by  a  court  in  tluit  State  for  the 
purix>se  of  collecting  assets  of  a  deceased,  dls- 
app>eared,  or  missing  person  or  of  an  owner 
of  unclaimed  propwty  where  the  property 
Will  be  escheated  or  taken  Into  custody  by 
the  State  if  the  owner  or  his  successors  do 
not  claim  the  property. 

(c )  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  it  shall  be  presumed  that  the  situs  of 
unclaimed  property  Is  in  the  State  of  the  last 
known  or  presumed  address  of  the  owner; 

(2)  the  owner  of  any  unclaimed  property 
shaU  be  conclusively  presiuned  to  be  the 
person  to  whom  unclaimed  property  was  or 
is  payable  or  returnable  according  to  the 
records  of  the  U.S.  Government;  and 

(3)  if  two  or  more  persons  are  interested  in 
the  property,  and  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive interests  is  unknown,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  their  interests  In  such  property 
are  equal. 

(d)  In  case  of  any  unclaimed  property 
disclosed  by  records  of  the  United  States  to 
be  owned  by  two  or  more  persons — 

( 1 )  if  the  last  known  addresses  of  owners 
are  in  one  State,  any  owner's  address  which 
is  unknown  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  that 
SUte; 

(2)  If  the  last  known  addresses  of  owners 
are  In  more  than  one  State,  the  addresses  of 
owners  whose  addresses  are  unknown  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  lu  the  State  where  the 
Federal  agency  having  custody  of  such  prop- 
erty InltlaUy  acqtilred  possession  ot  the 
prt^erty; 

(S)  If  the  records  of  the  United  States  do 
not  disclose  the  address  of  any  owner  of 
unclaimed  property,  such  address  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  In  the  State  where  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  custody  of  such  property 
initially  acquired  possession  of  the  property; 
and 


(4)  if  it  cannot  be  determined  where  pos- 
session of  the  property  was  initially  acquired 
by  that  Federal  agency,  such  address  shall 
be  prestnned  to  be  within  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

(e)  The  expiration  of  an*  period  of  time 
specified  by  statute  or  CQurt  order,  during 
which  an  action  or  proceeding  may  be  com- 
menced or  enforced  to  obtain  payment  of  a 
claim  for  funds  or  recovery  of  property  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  a  State,  Its  author- 
ized representative,  or  a  proper  fiduciary  of 
the  owner  to  escheat,  acquire  custody,  or 
obtain  possession  of  unclaimed  property  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  All  questions  arising  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  as  to  the  facts  disclosed 
by  the  records  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  any  tmclalmed  property  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  section  8  of  this 
Act,  and  his  determination  with  respect  to 
any  such  question  shall  be  concliisive  upon 
all  Federal  agencies  and  upon  aU  States. 

LIMn-ATIONS 

Sec.  7.  No  property  shall  be  treated  as  un- 
claimed property  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  that  such  property — - 

(a)  came  into  the  custody  or  control  of  a 
Pederal  agency  under  any  provision  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
bankruptcy; 

(b)  constitutes  the  whole  ox  any  part  of 
any  tnist  fund  established  by  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  other  than  section  17(a) 
of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1934  (48  Stat.  1230; 
31UJS.C.  725p): 

(c)  is  composed  of  sums  payable  under 
any  provision  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  veterans'  benefits)  other 
than  chapter  19  thereof  (relating  to  insur- 
ance) ;  or 

(d)  constitutes  a  gratuity,  as  defined  by 
section  3(b)  of  this  Act. 

RITUES   AND    BECTTLATIOKS 

Sbc.  8.  The  Administrator,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Comptroller  General,  shall 
prescril}e  such  rules,  regulations,  forms,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  for  Federal  agencies  as 
may  be  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPSOPaiATIONS 

Sec.  0.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropMTlated  to  each  Pederal  agency,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
amendmeivts 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  203(m)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(m)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(m)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2575  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  take  pos- 
session of  abandoned  and  other  unclaimed 
property  on  premises  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Government,  and  to  retain  custody  thereof 
pending  its  disposition  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Unclaimed  Personal  Property 
Act.  Except  In  the  case  of  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  that 
section,  such  disposition  shall  not  be  made 
until  (1)  the  Administrator  has  made  a  dili- 
gent effort  to  determine  and  locate  the  owner 
of  the  property,  his  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or 
his  legal  representative,  and  (2)  one  year 
has  expired  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
property  by  the  Administrator." 

(b)  The  text  of  section  2575  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4712  and  0712  of  this  title,  if  money  or  other 
personal  property  of  a  deceased  member  of  an 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
custody  of  a  military  department,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  keep  it  in  safe  custody 
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and  make  a  diligent  effort  to  determine  and 
locate  the  heirs,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  member.  Property 
remaining  unclaimed  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  member  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  who 
■hall  dispose  of  such  property  pursuant  to 
the  Unclaimed  Personal  Property  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  other  loet,  abandoned, 
or  unclaimed  property  Is  in  the  custody  of  a 
military  department,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  make  a  diligent  effort  to  find  the  owner, 
bis  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative. If  the  owner,  his  heirs  or  next  of 
kin,  or  his  legal  representative  cannot  be 
found  within  one  year  after  such  property 
Is  received  at  a  storage  point  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  such  property  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  who  shall  dispose  of  that 
property  pursuant  to  the  Unclaimed  Personal 
Property  Act,  except  that  if  the  owner,  his 
heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or  his  legal  representative 
Is  determined  but  not  found,  such  property 
may  not  be  so  transferred  until  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  when  notice,  giving  the  time  of  the 
Intended  transfer,  has  been  sent  by  registered 
mall  to  that  person  at  his  last  known  ad- 
dress." 

(c)  Subsections  (e),  (f).  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 4712  of  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  are  amended  to  rend  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  the  summary  court-martial  can- 
not dispose  of  the  effects  under  subsection 
(d)  because  there  are  no  persons  In  those 
categories  or  because  the  court  finds  that 
the  addresses  of  the  persons  are  not  known 
or  readily  ascertainable,  the  coxirt  shall 
transmit  the  effects  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  dlcposltion  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3575  of  thU  title. 

"(f)  The  summary  court-martial  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  un- 
der this  section,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
^  transmission  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  action  authorized  In  tlie  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  deceased  members  of 
the  Army." 

(d)  Subsections  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 0712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  the  summary  court-martial  can- 
J  not  dispose  of  the  effects  under  subsection 
(d)  because  there  are  no  persons  In  those 
categories  or  because  the  court  finds  that 
the  addresses  of  the  persons  are  not  known 
or  readily  ascertainable,  the  court  shall 
transmit  the  effects  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  for  disposition  pursuant  to 
section  2575  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  summary  court-martial  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  un- 
der this  section,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
for  transmission  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  action  authorized  in  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  deceased  members  of 
the  Air  Force." 

(e)  Sections  4713,  6622.  and  8713  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  are  repealed. 

(f )  Section  2042  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  words  "In  the  name 
of  and  to  the  credit  of  the  United  SUtee" 
contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "subject  to  disposal  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Unclaimed 
Personal  Property  Act";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "Any  claim- 
ant" contained  In  the  second  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  thereof,  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Before  such  disposal, 
any  claimant". 

(g)  Section  17(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1934  (48  SUt.  1230;  31  U.S.C.  725p),  is 
Amended  by  inserting  therein,  Imniedlately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "All  sums  transferred  to 


such  account  pursuant  to  section  20(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  the  Unclaimed  Personal 
Property  Act.". 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(f) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  (46 
U.S.C.  228c (f) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "shall  escheat  to  the  credit  of  the 
Rallroctd  Retirement  Account",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "shall  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Un- 
claimed Personal  Property  Act". 

xracnvx  datk 
Sec.  11.  Tbls  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first   day   of   the  second   month   beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GruiningI,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxmireI  and  myself  I  am  intro- 
ducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  provides  that  in  the  future  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, not  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  now,  but  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
jointly,  and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol unless  he  is  a  qualified  architect.  The 
debates  of  the  past  few  days  indicate  very 
clearly  that  we  need  to  change  the  whole 
procedure  and  conduct  of  the  office  of 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
points the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

His  nomination  does  not  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  holds  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  but  yet 
he  has  all  the  housekeeping  details  of 
the  Congress  to  look  after.  He  has  em- 
barked Congress  upon  a  gigantic  and 
largely  unnecessary  program  of  build- 
ing, costing  more  than  $100  million  for 
which  we  in  Congress  are  being  criti- 
cized but  which  is  under  the  direction 
Of  an  appointee  of  the  President. 

The  present  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  not  an  architect  at  all.  He  is  a  former 
Representative  in  Congress.  That  is  a 
reputable  occupation,  but  it  does  not 
qualify  one  to  be  the  chief  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

So  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that 
Congress  take  over  control  of  the  office 
of  At-chitect  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  the 
Architect  should  be  a  qualified  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  a  week.  In  order  that 

Senators  who  wish  to  add  their  names 
as  sponsors  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table  for  a  week,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  1847)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  Jointly,  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  each  odd-numbered  Congress  for  a 
term  expiring  on  the  first  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding odd-numbered  Congress. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  unless  he  is  a  qualified  archi- 
tect. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  or 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  whichever 
Is  earlier. 

(b)  No  person  shaU  hold  the  oAoe  of 
Architect  of  the  Capitol   after  January  3. 

1061.   unless   he  shall    have   been   appointed 
In  accordance  with  this  Act. 


FEDERAL  ANTILYNiTHINa  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  on 
a  subject  that  is  not  new  to  the  Con- 
gress. According  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, more  than  200  biUs  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  have  been  introduced 
since  1900.  In  checking  the  status  of 
bills  before  this  Congress,  however,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  no  proposed 
legislation  on  this  subject  has  as  yet 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  during 
this  session,  although  four  bills  on  the 
subject  are  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House,  In  fact, 
has  passed  proposed  legislation  on  thia 
subject  five  times  since  1937. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  proposed  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  question  of 
Federal  responsibUlty  in  cases  in  which 
physical  violence  resulting  in  great  bod- 
ily injury  or  death  has  been  committed 
against  any  person  because  of  his  race, 
religion,  color,  or  national  origin,  or 
against  any  person  who  is  either  sus- 
pected of,  or  is  in  custody  for  commit- 
ting, a  criminal  offense. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  I  made  this 
check  because  of  the  Incident  in  Poplar- 
ville.  Miss.,  last  week.  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  that  incident,  so 
that  no  one  will  misunderstand  my  In- 
tenUons  in  placing  this  bUl  before  the 
Senate. 

Mob  violence  la  a  horrible  thing. 
Dragging  a  man  from  a  jail:  inflicting 
brutal  Injury,  possibly  death;  denying 
anyone  a  fair  trial;  taking  the  law  into 
private  hands — these  are  imconscionable 
things.  Few  Americans  anywhere  con- 
done them.  I  am  Informed  that  Gov- 
ernor Coleman  of  Mississippi,  responded 
immediately,  when  informed  of  the  Inci- 
dent, ordered  a  vigorous  State  investiga- 
tion, and.  within  18  minutes,  had  asked 
for  assistance  from  the  FBI.  Not  all 
local  officials  in  some  of  the  sections 
given  to  "finger  pointing"  have  acted  as 
promptly  or  as  strongly  in  the  face  of 
mob  violence.  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Joins  me  in  the  hope 
that  those  responsible  will  quickly  be 
brought  to  justice.  Thus,  while  this  re- 
cent incident  has  reopened  the  question 
of  how  we  are  best  to  prevent  moba 


from  running  over  local  officers  of  the 
law.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  ii  is 
not  greatly  different  from  some  of  the 
incidents  involving  mob  action  when 
Negro  families  have  moved  into  new 
neighborhoods  in  Michigan.  The  same 
violation  of  constitutional  guarantees 
providing  for  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  may  be  involved.  Basic  motiva- 
tions, I  am  sure,  are  the  same. 

I  am.  therefore,  Mr.  President,  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
provide  an  additional  way  to  strengthen 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  those  of  our  In- 
dividual states.  Governor  Coleman  and 
the  local  law  enforcement  officials  of 
Mississippi  have  taken  an  important 
step  toward  building  that  cooperation. 
Attorney  General  Rogers  has  assured  me 
that  his  department  is  receiving  and 
giving  every  assistance.  At  the  very 
least,  I  believe  that  we  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  seek  constructive  ways  to 
broaden  the  legal  tools  available  to  both 
State  and  Federal  officials.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  right  direction 
from  the  outbreaks  in  the  1930's  and 
that  worst  hour,  on  the  19th  day  of 
June  1943.  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  without  the 
help  of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing. 

It  may  be  that  this  bill  Is  not  the  best 
answer.  If  some  better  suggestions  are 
forthcoming.  I  shall  welcome  the  chance 
to  support  them.  But  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  agree  with  those  who  may 
now  suggest  that  the  case  has  been  made 
for  no  congressional  action.  We  need 
every  means  of  prevention  that  we  can 
find. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  a  brief  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill  said  excerpts  from  a  most 
lucid  and  informative  report  on  the  same 
subject  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HcMNiNcsl  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Lancer  1.  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  84th  Congress.  I  commend 
them  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  ask 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk,  in  case 
other  Senators  may  wish  to  Join  in  spon- 
soring it,  I  would  welcome,  of  course,  co- 
sponsors  and  would  move  for  inclusion 
of  the  names  of  coeponsors  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary,  bill,  and  excerpts  from  the 
report  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill   (S.  1848)    to  declare  certain 

rights  of  all  persona  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
protection  of  such  persons  from  lynch- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary, bill,  and  excerpts  from  the  report 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

StrantABT  or  Airm.TMCBiMS  Lt.tiu.*tiow 
The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  twcrfoldr  (a) 
to  Insure  that  all  persons  enjoy  equally  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution,  and  (b)  to  safe- 
guard our  system   of  criminal   justice.     It 


guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  be 
free  from  lynching. 

Tbe  bill  defines  two  forms  at  lynching: 
whenever  two  or  more  persons  knowingly 
in  concert:  (a)  commit  physical  violence 
against  any  person  because  of  his  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  national  origin  resulting  in 
great  bodUy  Injury  or  death,  and  (b)  under- 
take, by  violence,  to  correct  or  punish  any 
person  in  the  custody  of  any  governmental 
officer  or  who  is  svispected,  charged,  or  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense. 

The  bill  provides  for  criminal  penalties 
against  both  persons  who  take  part  In  the 
lynching  (a  maximum  of  $10,000  in  fines 
and  20  years'  imprisonment)  and  govem- 
nwntal  officers  who  have  neglected,  refused, 
or  knowingly  faUed  to  make  all  diligent 
efforts  to  prevent  the  lynching  (a  maximum 
of  $5,000  In  fines  and  5  years'  imprlsonraent ) . 

Finally,  tbe  bill  provides  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  whenever  gov- 
ernmental officers  have  failed  to  prevent  a 
lynching  or  are  falling  to  undertake  to  ap- 
prehend those  responsible. 

UnllJce  8.  606  in  the  85th  Congress,  the 
bill  does  not  include  damages  to  property 
in  the  definition  given  lynching  for  the 
reason  that  separate  legislation  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  dealing  with  this  problem 
In  what  appears  to  be  an  equally  effective 
manner.  The  definition  of  lynching  has  also 
been  sharpened  somewhat  to  focus  emphasis 
on  personal  Injury.  Provision  for  civil  dam- 
ages has  not  been  included  because  the 
question  of  governmental  responsibility  con- 
stitutes the  essential  core  of  the  action  that 
Is  required.  Civil  remedies  could  very  well 
be  added,  however. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Anti- 
Ijrnchlng  Act". 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  suc- 
ceeding provisions  of  this  Act  are  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

<&)  To  insure  the  most  complete  and  full 
enjoyment  by  all  persons  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  secured  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

(b)  To  safeguard  the  republican  form  of 
government  of  the  several  States  from  the 
lawless  conduct  of  persons  threatening  to 
destroy  the  systems  of  public  criminal  Jus- 
tice therein  and  threatening  to  frustrate  the 
functioning  thereof  through  duly  consti- 
tuted officials. 

■xcirr  TO  BE  mzE  or  ltnchino 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  right 
to  be  free  from  lynching  is  a  right  of  all 
persons,  whether  or  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  to  all  such  per- 
sons, such  right  accrues  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
such  right  additionally  accrues  by  virtue  of 
such  citizenship.  Such  right  is  in  addition 
to  the  same  or  any  similar  right  or  rights 
they  may  have  as  persons  within  the  juris- 
diction of,  or  as  citizens  of,  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  the  Terri- 
tories, possessions,  or  other  areas  within  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  two  or  more  persons 
shall  knowingly  in  concert  (1)  kill  or  at- 
tempt to  kill  or  conmilt  or  attempt  to  com- 
mit serious  physical  Injury  upon  any  per- 
son or  persons  because  of  his  or  their  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  (2)  exer- 
cise or  attempt  to  exercise  any  power  of 
correction  or  punishment  over  any  person  or 
persons  in  the  custody  of  any  governnient.il 


officer  or  employee  or  suspected  of,  charged 
with,  or  convicted  of  the  commission  of  any 
criminal  offense,  by  killing  or  committing 
serious  physical  injury  upon  or  attempting 
to  kiU  or  commit  serious  physical  Injury 
upon  such  person  or  persons,  with  the  pur- 
pose or  consequence  of  preventing  the  ap- 
prehension or  trial  or  punishment  by  law  of 
such  person  or  persons,  or  of  imposing  a 
punishment  not  authorized  by  law,  such  per- 
sons acting  knowingly  In  concert  shall  con- 
stitute a  lynch  mob  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act.  Any  such  action,  or  attempt  at 
such  action,  by  a  lynch  mob  shall  constitute 
lynching  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
(b)  The  term  "governmental  officer  or 
employee",  as  used  In  this  Act,  shall  mean 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  any 
goverrunental  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Colvimbla,  or  any  Territory,  pos- 
session or  other  area  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

PUNISHMENT  FOR  LTNCHIMO 
Sec.  5.  Any  person,  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
ernmental officer  or  employee,  (a)  who  is  a 
member  of  a  lynch  mob  or  (b)  who  knowing- 
ly Instigates,  incites,  organizes,  aids,  abets, 
or  commits  a  lynching  by  any  means  what- 
soever, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,(XW,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  Provided,  however. 
That  where  such  lynching  results  in  death 
or  maiming  or  other  serious  physical  or 
mental  injury,  constituting  a  felony  under 
applicable  State,  District  of  Columbia,  Terri- 
torial, or  similar  law,  any  such  person  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both.  A  felony,  for  purixises  of 
this  section,  shall  be  deemed  an  offense 
which,  tmder  applicable  State,  District  of 
Columbia,  Territorial,  or  simUar  law,  is  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year. 

PtTNISHMENT     FOB     KNOWING    FAILUm     TO 
PREVENT  OH  PUNISH  LTNCHINO 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  a  lynching  shall  occur, 
(a)  any  governmental  officer  or  employee  who 
shaU  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  or 
shall  have  possessed  the  authority  as  such 
officer  or  employee  to  prevent  the  lynching, 
but  shall  have  neglected,  refused,  or  know- 
ingly failed  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to 
prevent  the  lynching,  and  (b)  any  govern- 
mental officer  or  employee  who  shall  have 
had  custody  of  a  person  or  persons  lynched 
and  shall  have  neglected,  refused,  or  know- 
ingly failed  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to 
protect  such  person  or  persons  from  lynching. 
and  (c)  any  governmental  officer  or  employee 
who.  In  violation  of  his  duty  as  such  officer 
or  employee,  shall  neglect,  refuse,  or  know- 
ingly fail  to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  appre- 
hend, keep  in  custody,  or  prosecute  any  per- 
son who  is  a  member  of  the  lynch  mob  or  who 
knowingly  instigates,  incites,  organizes,  aids, 
abets,  or  commits  a  lynching  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,(X>0  or  by  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  both. 

DUTY  or  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  CNnXD 
STATES 

Sec.  7.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be 
made  to  determine  whether  there  has  been 
any  violation  of  this  act.  whenever  informa- 
tion on  oath  is  submitted  to  him  that  a 
lynching  has  occurred,  and  (a)  that  any 
governmental  officer  or  employee  who  shall 
have  been  charged  with  the  duty  or  shall 
have  possessed  the  authority  as  such  officer 
or  employee  to  prevent  such  lynching,  has 
neglected,  ref\ised,  or  knowingly  failed  to 
make  all  diligent  efforts  to  prevent  such 
lynching,  or  (b)  that  any  governmental 
officer  or  employee  who  shall  have  had  cus- 
tody of  a  per3on  or  persons  lynched  and  has 
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neglected,  refused ,  or  knowingly  failed  to 
make  all  diligent  efforta  to  protect  Bucti  p«r- 
■on  or  persona  frcHn  lynching,  or  (c)  that 
any  governmental  officer  or  employee,  In  vio- 
lation of  his  duty  as  such  officer  or  employee, 
has  neglected,  refused,  or  knowingly  failed 
to  make  all  diligent  efforts  to  apprehend, 
keep  In  custody,  or  prosecute  any  person  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  lynch  mob  or  who  know- 
ingly Instigates,  Incites,  organizes,  aids,  abets, 
or  conunlts  a  lynching  by  any  means  what- 
soever. 

SIVrKABILITT  CLAU8X 
Skc.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  act  and  of  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


EacEKyrs  Prom  Report 

The  Issue  here  presented  has  engaged  the 
conunlttee's  attention  on  previous  occa- 
sions. Hearings  on  similar  legislation  were 
conducted  In  the  74th,  76th,  80th.  and  81st 
Congresses.  The  legislation  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  In  the  74th,  7&th,  76th,  80th,  and 
81st  Congresses. 

While  It  Is  true  that  In  recent  years  lynch- 
Ings  have  become  comparatively  rare,  never- 
theless the  action  Is  so  repugnant  that  It  Is 
well  to  establish  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  that  such  actions  of  mob  violence  are 
unlawful  and  will  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  Federal  power.  When  this 
legislation  has  been  considered  on  previous 
occasions.  Its  constitutionality  has  been 
questioned.  Most  of  these  assertions  are 
based  upon  the  suspicion  that  lynching  is 
nothing  but  murder  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  right  to 
punish  lynching  any  more  than  It  has  to 
punish  murder.  This  analogy,  however,  be- 
tween murder  and  lynching  is  dispelled  upon 
closer  examination.  In  murder,  one  or  more 
Individuals  take  life  generally  motivated  by 
some  personal  reason.  In  lynching,  a  mob 
sets  itself  up  In  place  of  the  State.  In  disre- 
gard of  the  processes  of  law,  and  attempta  to 
mete  out  punishment  to  persons  accused  or 
suspected  of  crimes.  The  mob  In  such  cRse.s 
sets  Itself  up  as  the  Judge,  the  Jury,  and  the 
executioner.  In  murder,  the  accused  merely 
violates  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  lynching, 
the  mob  arrogates  to  Itself  the  powers  of  the 
State  and  the  functions  of  the  Oovernment. 
It  la,  therefore,  not  only  an  act  of  killing  but 
a  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. and  It  Is  this  combination  of  acts 
Which  this  legislation  seeks  to  prevent.  If 
there  Is  no  usurpation  of  governmental  au- 
thority and  a  homicide  has  been  committed, 
the  homicide.  If  punishable.  Is  punishable 
under  State  laws.  But  where  a  homicide 
occurs,  having  as  its  basis  the  denial  of  Jus- 
tice to  a  person  because  of  his  race,  color  or 
religion,  or  any  associated  reason,  the  crime 
committed  is  against  the  sovereign  and 
should  be  punishable  acordingly. 

Where  does  the  Congress  derive  authority 
for  the  punishment  of  such  actions?  First 
of  all,  from  Its  authority  to  punish  attempts 
to  usurp  Federal  authority;  secondly,  from 
Its  constitutional  power  to  guarantee  to  each 
State  of  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment: thirdly,  from  the  constitutional 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  prohibiting  States  from  depriv- 
ing any  person  of  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Also  from  the  consti- 
tutionally delegated  authority  to  define  and 
punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  from  the  authority  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress to  carry  Into  effect  all  of  the  foregoing 
powers. 

It  should  be  clear  that  those  who  partici- 
pate in  mob  violence  and  lynching  know  no 
boundaries  or  sections.  The  evil  which  Is  to 
be  corrected  Is  not  confined  to  any  geo- 
graphical area  or  political  subdivision   nor 


does  this  legislation  treat  the  offenM  m  If 
It  were  a  local  or  sectional  problem. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  the  protection  of 
persons  accused  or  suspected  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Federal  and  local  officials  faced  with 
surer  punishment  If  they  fall  to  exercise 
their  authority  and  do  their  duty,  will  take 
more  adequate  stepks  to  prevent  lynchlngs 
and  mob  violence.  Government  subdivisions 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  suits  for  civil 
damages  will  be  Impelled  to  see  to  It  that 
lynchlngs  are  not  permitted  within  their 
Jurisdiction. 

This  Oovernment  which  is  looked  upon  as 
a  model  form  of  government  by  many  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  cannot  afford  to  see  Its 
authority  flouted  by  the  lawless  mob.  The 
prestige  of  this  Nation,  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  advocacy  of  equal  Justice 
under  law  is  at  Issue.  The  establishment  of 
criminal  and  civil  procedures  against  mob 
violence  directed  at  individuals  and  groups 
by  reason  of  race,  creed  or  color,  would  serve 
to  restore  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  this 
Nation  in  the  eyes  of  those  at  home  and 
abroad  who  look  to  our  Government  for  hope 
and  inspiration. 


WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  WORLD 
LAW— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  23,  1959.  the  name  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  25)  favoring  a 
general  conference  to  review  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark  (tor  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  April  23.  1959. 


RECOGNITION  OP  JURISDICTION 
OP  INTERNATIONAL  CXDURT  OF 
JUSTICE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  JavitsJ 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  94)  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  in  certain 
legal  disputes  hereafter  arising,  sub- 
mitted by  me  on  March  24.  1959. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  Chamber 
of    Commerce    luncheon,    Washington,    D.C 
April  27,  1959. 

Address  delivered  by  him  befwe  Sixth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  International  Economic 
and  Social  Development,  at  Washington. 
DC,  on  April  30,  1950. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

Article  entitled  "Reviewing  XJ3.  Role  on 
World  Stage,"  being  an  interview  with  Sen- 
ator Fm^RiGHT  by  Courtney  Sheldon,  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  published  in 
the  April  29,  1959,  issue  of  that  newspaper. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOliilNA- 
TION  OP  C.  DOUGLAS  DILLON  TO 
BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
C.  Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Christian 
A.  Herter. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
coivsidered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 


THE  LABOR  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  column  of  this  morning,  entitled 
•The  Labor  Reform  Bill."  I  think  it 
contains  a  very  keen  analysis  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  not  only  the 
Congress,  but  the  President  and  the 
Nation,  in  respect  to  labor  legislation. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  very  sincere  com- 
pliments to  Walter  Lippmann.  I  think 
he  has  one  of  the  keenest  analytical 
minds  of  any  writer  in  America  today, 
whether  he  picks  up  his  pen  on  a  domes- 
tic issue,  such  as  labor  reform,  or  upon 
some  subject  in  his  sp>ecial  field,  in  which 
he  is  recognized  as  an  expert,  namely, 
that  of  foreign  policy.  He  always  gives 
us  thoughts  which  I  think  deserve  the 
very  careful  study  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  such  responsibilities  as 
ours. 

On  another  occasion  I  said  I  thought 
he  would  make  a  great  Secretary  of 
State.  I  say  that  with  no  reflection 
whatsoever  upon  Mr.  Herter.  I  think 
we  would  do  well  as  a  Congress  and  as  a 
people  to  Rive  great  heed  to  the  analyses 
of  foreign  policy  subjects  which  Mr. 
Lippmann  presents  to  us  from  time  to 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Labor  Reform  Biu. 
( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

Having  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  la- 
bor reform  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  which 
is  expected  to  hold  hearings  throughout  the 
month  of  May.  The  main  debate  will  be  on 
whether  the  amended  Kennedy  bill  should 
be  toughened  or  softened.  In  fact,  however, 
the  overriding  national  Interest  la  that  a 
blU  should  be  passed  which  establishes  the 
principle,  as  does  the  Senate  bill,  that  there 
is  a  public  Interest  in  the  Internal  manage- 
ment of  the  labor  unions,  and  that  the  right 
to  regulate  them  is  legally  recognised  and 
universally  accepted. 

This  Is  ever  so  much  more  Important  than 
any  specific  provision  of  the  bill.  For  the 
regulation  of  labor  unions  In  order  to  prevent 
the  crimes  and  abuses  revealed  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  Is  •  vast  undertaking. 
There  are  in  this  country  some  200  national 
unions  and  some  60.000  local  unions.  They 
have  a  membership  of  about  17  million 
workers.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  unions 
must  all  be  honestly  and  faithfully  ad- 
ministered in  a  democratic  way.  But  it  wUl 
not  be  easy  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  these  desirable  criteria  in  a  vast  and 
complex  community  like  the  labor  unions. 
As  an  undertaking,  it  is  comparable  in  Its 
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difficulty  with  the  problem  of  achieving 
equal  civU  rights  in  all  parts  of  the  coiintry. 

As  In  the  problem  of  civil  rights,  the 
crucial  question  is  what  is  the  maximum 
that  can  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  observ- 
ance and  enforcement  by  assent  and  con- 
sent, without  imposing  upon  the  Govern- 
ment impossible  tasks  of  enforcement.  It  la 
no  good  to  say  "there  ought  to  be  a  law" 
against  this  or  that  when  the  real  question 
Is  what  kind  of  law  can  be  expected  to  work. 
Anybody  can  write  a  bill  which  commands 
what  he  thinks  should  and  should  not  be 
done.  But  what  counts  Is  a  bill  which  not 
only  points  in  the  right  direction  but  offers 
a  good  prospect  of  moving  in  that  direction. 

By  this  test  the  Senate  bill  is  a  good  one. 
The  proof  that  it  la  good  Is  that  It  was  passed 
unanimously,  taking  account  of  Senator 
GoLDWATza's  dissent  for  the  sake  of  the 
record.  The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  re- 
sponsible labor  leaders,  beginning  with  Mr. 
George  Meany.  Thus,  if  enacted  into  law, 
we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  a  large 
•mount  of  voluntary  observance  and  a 
limited  need  for  measures  of  enforcement. 

I  have  not  in  recent  months  followed  in 
detail  the  exposures  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. But  a  year  ago,  its  sensational  ex- 
posures of  racketeering  and  corruption  had 
covered  only  7  out  of  nearly  200  national  tin- 
tons.  No  doubt  there  are  others  which  need 
to  be  exposed.  But  no  doubt  also,  there 
are  a  great  many  which  are  honestly  and 
faithfully  run.  Their  example  and  support 
are  very  necessary  to  effective  regulation  of 
the  labor  movement. 

In  my  view,  the  critically  Important  and 
desirable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  require- 
ment for  detailed  financial  reports.  For  If 
this  requirement  can  be  enforced,  if  there  is 
full  and  continuing  disclosure  of  the  income, 
the  Investments,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
unions,  the  foundation  of  effective  regulation 
will  have  been  laid.  This  will  not  be  the  last 
bill  to  regulate  the  unions  which  is  to  come 
before  Congress.  The  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions was  not  done  in  one  bill.  It  has  evolved 
with  experience.  The  same  will  be  true  of 
the  regulation  of  the  unions. 

For  this  reason.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  be- 
come too  much  concerned  about  the  softness 
or  toughness  of  the  provisions  about  labor 
union  practices.  As  for  the  provisions  to 
make  the  internal  government  of  the  unions 
democratic,  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
class  with  laws  deploring  the  sinful  nature 
of  man. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  If  In  an  excess 
of  zeal  and  of  righteousness,  this  very  prom- 
ising bill  were  lost. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  brief  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr. 
Morse  1.  who  in  the  morning  hour  made 
comment  about  the  labor  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  as  to 
whether  the  Kennedy  labor  reform  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week  should  be 
toughened  or  softened  by  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  this  discussion  misses 
the  point.  The  question  at  issue  is  what 
type  of  regulations  to  assure  union 
democracy,  and  curb  racketeering  and 
wrongdoing,  can  be  evolved  which  will 
not  place  an  imix)ssible  enforcement 
burden  on  both  the  unions  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  thesis  is  ably  developed  by  the 
distinguished    columnist    Walter    Lipp- 


man  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  submitted  for  print- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record.  In 
furtherance  of  this  thesis,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  April  28,  commenting  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
passed. 

The  almost  unanimous  passage  of  a 
highly  constructive  measure  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Senate  leadership,  and  to  the  wise 
and  reasonable  attitude  with  which  the 
Members  approached  this  most  impor- 
tant reform  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Well  Done.  Senate 

The  most  pointed  commentary  on  the 
much  amended  Kennedy-Ervln  labor  reform 
bill  is  the  90-to-l  vote  by  which  It  passed  the 
Senate.  Even  Senator  Goldwater,  who  cast 
the  lone  negative  vote,  admitted  that  the 
bill  has  been  immeasurably  Improved. 
Many  other  Senators  have  reservations  about 
some  parts  of  the  bill,  but  the  passage  of  a 
broad -gaged  measure  on  so  controversial 
a  subject  with  general  approval  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  a  very  striking  performance. 

Virtually  unanimous  action  was  possible 
because  the  Senate  avoided  extremes.  The 
one  decision  which  seemed  to  cut  loose  from 
well-digested  reform,  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ator McClellan 's  so-called  bill  of  rights,  was 
wisely  modified  despite  the  heated  row  this 
effort  provoked.  The  Senate  clung  to  the 
substance  of  the  bill  of  rights  while  dis- 
carding some  of  its  sweeping  language  that 
might  have  given  unions  difficult  adminis- 
trative problems. 

The  Senate  was  similarly  restrained  in 
handling  various  other  difficult  problems.  It 
did  not  deal  comprehensively  with  secondary 
boycptts,  but  it  voted  to  prohibit  common 
interstate  carriers  from  signing  labor  con- 
tracts that  would  prevent  them  from  han- 
dling "hot  cargo"  from  strikebound  or  non- 
union plants.  At  least  this  strikes  at  one 
conspicuous  facet  of  the  secondary  boycott 
problem.  Similarly  the  Senate  extended 
Senator  Kennedy's  very  limited  curb  on 
picketing  to  some  additional  situations  in 
which  picketing  Is  indefensible,  without 
venturing  into  the  most  controversial  sphere 
and  the  danger  of  thwarting  legitimate  aims. 

Certainly  the  Senate  has  not  spoken  the 
last  word  on  these  highly  complex  aspects 
of  the  labor-management  problem.  But  it 
has  gone  as  far  as  it  thought  prudent  in  this 
urgent  reform  bill.  If  the  House  acts  with 
comparable  Judgment,  a  constructive  la'oor 
bin  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House.  It  Is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
President  would  veto  such  a  measure. 

For  the  outcome  In  the  Senate  much  credit 
Is  due  to  Senator  Kennedy  even  though  the 
Senate  found  it  advisable  to  stiffen  his 
original  bill  in  many  particulars.  Special 
credit  is  also  due  to  Senator  Ehvin,  the  co- 
sponsor,  Senator  McClellan,  and  the  group 
of  liberal  Republican  and  Democratic  Sen- 
ators who  worked  out  the  bill  of  rights  com- 
promise. With  continued  good  management, 
this  bill  may  well  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
chief  landmarks  of  the  present  session. 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "  'Luce 
Wit' — Caustic  Clare  Can't  Resist  a  Wise- 


crack." published  in  the  Washington 
Post  ot  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'LxJCE  Wrr" — Caustic   Clake  CaWt  Resist  a 
Wisecrack 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  has  been  having  the 
last  word  for  many  years,  and  so  far  the 
word — caustic  though  It  may  be — has  never 
been  finis  to  any  of  her  many  brilliant 
careers. 

Her  public  retort  to  Senator  Watnx 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  after  she  was  finally  con- 
firmed as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  is  the 

kind  of  "Luce  wit"  to  which  this  literary 

lady  has  been  addicted  all  her  life.  She  was 
Just  being  consistent  when  she  followed  up 
the  stormy  sessions  on  her  Latin  American 
appointment  by  shocking  old  time  diplo- 
mats here  with  a  •■t3T>ical  Luce-tsm" 
her  friends  and  critics  say.  The  author  of 
that  acid  Broadway  hit,  "The  Women"  was 
echoing  one  of  her  own  characters,  they  say. 

"We  must  now  wait  until  the  dtist  settles." 
she  stated  shortly  after  the  Senate  had  made 
her  tJncle  Sam's  next  envoy  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  overriding  the  strong  protests  of 
Senator  Morse.  Then,  she  went  on,  "My 
difficulties,  of  course,  go  some  years  back  and 
began  when  Senator  MoKsx  was  kicked  in 
the  head  by  a  horse." 

A  little  research  into  the  written  and 
spoken  word  of  Clare  Luce  up>on  the  public 
scene  reveals  that  she  Just  can't  resist  a 
wisecrack. 

Back  in  1943,  In  her  maiden  speech  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
from  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Luce  coined  the  word 
"globaloney."  She  used  it  as  a  tag  for  some 
of  the  global  thinking  of  Henry  Wallace. 
This  dramatic  little  word  was  heard  all 
around  the  world,  and  it  roused  the  then 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
to  the  public  podium  to  answer  the  lady. 

Observers  who  covered  the  116  campaign 
speeches  which  Congresswoman  Luce  had 
made,  said  that  neither  her  beauty,  nor  her 
charm,  nor  her  fame  as  a  writer  had  nailed 
down  the  election.  Her  own  witty  words 
had  turned  the  trick. 

In  that  election,  she  called  her  unsuccess- 
ful opponent,  Rspresentative  Leroy  D. 
Downs,  "a  faceless  man  who  spends  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  get  his  face  in  the  papers." 

When  Mrs.  Luce  plunged  actively  into 
campaigning  for  Wendell  Willkle  in  1940. 
she  learned  some  basic  political  lessons  the 
hard  way.  She  leveled  off  at  Journalist  Dor- 
othy Thompson,  a  Roosevelt  supporter,  by 
calling  her,  "The  Molly  Pitcher  of  the  Magl- 
not  Line."  Miss  Thompson  promptly  called 
Clare  Luce,  "The  Plsher  body  of  the  Repub- 
licans." 

"I  learned."  said  Mrs.  Luce,  "never  to  In- 
dulge In  such  exchanges  with  other  women 
in  politics.  When  two  women  get  into  a 
thing  like  that.  It  Is  called  a  'cat  fight.'  With 
two  men.  It's  a  political  discussion." 

But,  she  has  always  had  her  wits  about 
her  when  discussing  the  men.  President 
Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  himself  no  mean  phrasemaker,  was 
described  by  Mrs.  Luce  as  a  "prodigious 
bureaucrat  with  the  soul  of  a  meat  ax  and 
the  mind  of  a  commissar." 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Adolf 
A.  Berle  was  charged  with  "arousing  a  mis- 
chievous political  'hurly-burly'  which  might 
cause  misunderstanding"  with  our  allied. 

In  the  brittle  and  brilliant  language 
which  made  her  the  love  of  the  GOP.  Clare 
Luce  made  a  political  speech  In  1948.  in 
which  she  called  the  Democrats  a  hodge- 
podge rather  than  a  party,  a  "mlsh-mash  of 
die-hard,  warring  factions." 

Mrs.  Luce  was  an  even  more  active  critic 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  than  Sen- 
ator Morse  accused  her  of  being  during  the 
hearings    on    her    new    appointment.      The 
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Benator  uid  he  did  not  feci  that  Mn.  Luce 
was  acting  like  a  diplomat  when  ahe  had 
acciued  President  Roosevelt  of  having  "lied 
UB  Into  war." 

She  flayed  FDR  for  not  coming  to  the 
defense  of  Nehru  back  In  1943  when  the 
present  leader  of  India  was  Jailed.  She  said 
that  most  Americans  did  not  share  the  Presi- 
dent's "Pontius  Pilate  silence"  about  Nehru. 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention  la 
Chicago  In  1944,  Mrs.  Luce  coined  a  new 
word.  In  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Democrats. 
she  said  that  American  democracy  was  "be- 
coming a  dictatorial  bumbledom." 

After  a  tour  of  European  batUefronts  In 
1945,  she  said  In  a  speech  that  It  Is  time 
we  "draw  a  moral  balance  sheet  on  com- 
mxinlsm.  That  balance  sheet  comes  out  In 
the  red — and  that  red  will  come  out  In 
blood,  not  Ink,"  she  said. 

In  1947,  she  took  aim  again  at  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  called  him  a  "devilishly  messianic 
windbag  spirit." 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
came  in  for  his  share  when  Mrs.  Luce,  In 
1952,  said  that  "Achesonism,  and  not  Mc- 
Carthylsm.  Is  the  real  menace  to  America." 
Just  2  years  before  this,  she  had  given  the 
Democrats  an  unexpected  pat  when  she  called 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  "the  best  loved 
woman  In  the  world."  Tet,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
came  In  for  her  own  share  of  hat  pin  darts 
from  Mrs.  Luce. 

In  1948,  Mrs.  Luce  declared  herself  to  be 
"through  with  politics,"  but  she  was  cer- 
tainly not  through  with  talking.  She  called 
President  Harry  Truman  a  "gone  goose"  and 
Henry    Wallace,    "Stalin's    Mortimer    Snerd." 

In  1950,  Mrs.  Luce  took  off  on  a  nonparti- 
san attack  on  her  former  colleagues  in  Con- 
'  gresB.  She  enraged  a  group  of  congressional 
wives  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence 
by  saying  the  legislative  bosses  up  on  the 
Hill  were  filled  with  laggard  lame  brains 
and  backward  dimwits.  Her  exact  words 
were  not  noted,  but  this  Is  the  consensus 
of  the  memory  of  some  200  wives  present 
upon  that  occasion. 

About  the  only  period  In  her  life  when 
Clare  Luce  put  a  noose  on  her  own  tongue 
were  the  years  when  she  was  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Italy.  From  1953  on.  diplomacy  seemed 
to  gag  the  lady  as  she  worked  hard  at  her 
desk  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome. 

Even  the  Democrats  began  saying  nice 
things  about  her.  The  current  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Katie  Louchhelm.  went  to  Rome,  found 
things  so  much  to  her  liking  In  the  U.S. 
Embassy  there,  that  she  wrote  back  a  flat- 
tering dispatch  to  the  Washington  Poet. 

When  Mrs.  Luce  did  speak  her  mind  dur- 
ing her  Italian  stay,  she  spolce  seriously  and 
to  high  purpose.  The  Italians,  who  hadnt 
wanted  a  woman  envoy  In  the  first  place, 
were  won  over  by  her  charm  and  her  serious 
espousal  of  their  problems. 

Every  time  Mrs.  Luce  came  home  on  leave 
from  Italy,  she  was  a  woman  masked  in 
silence.  Nobody  could  get  to  her.  Then  In 
July  1956,  came  a  bombshell  from  the  pages 
Of  her  husband's  own  magazine.  Henry 
Luce's  Time  scooped  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  on  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
resigning  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy  be- 
cause she  had  been  "poisoned."  According 
to  Time.  Mrs.  Luce  had  been  taking  arsenic 
every  morning  in  her  coffee.  It  seems  that 
the  ancient  paint  on  the  ceiling  of  her  bed- 
room in  Rome  had  flaked  down  its  arsenic 
base  Into  her  demltasse.  Or  so,  everyone 
sa'd  except  Mrs.  Luce.  She  kept  mum  •  •  • 
resigned  In  November  1956  because  of  111 
health. 

A  month  later.  Clare  Luce  was  talking 
again.  This  time,  she  launched  a  drive  to 
lend  pictures,  stored  here  in  our  art  muse- 
ums, to  decorate  the  bare  walls  of  U.S.  em- 
bassies abroad. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  article  for  the  Record  as  a  basis  for 


the  direction  of  a  few  questions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  very  much  disappointed 
in  the  failure  of  the  White  House  press 
corps  to  ask  such  vital  questions  of 
the  President.  Having  waited  for  them 
to  do  it,  and  they  not  having  done  it,  I 
believe  that  for  the  historical  record  they 
should  be  directed  to  the  President  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  partic- 
ularly justified  in  view  of  the  comments 
which  he  made  at  his  press  conference 
yesterday  about  the  Luce  appointment. 
Comments  which  I  think  show  his  com- 
plete lack  of  grasp  of  the  implications  of 
the  inexcusable  mistake  he  has  made  in 
sending  to  Brazil  a  political  diplomat 
rather  than  a  career  diplomat.  It  is 
especially  unfortunate  that  he  has  nom- 
inated this  particular  political  diplomat 
who  has  slandered  not  only  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  but  in  a  very  real 
sense  has  slandered  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower  spoke  yesterday 
about  his  survey  of  opinion  In  Brazil. 
Let  me  say  to  the  President  that 
other  surveys  of  opinion  in  Brazil  have 
been  and  are  being  made.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subconunittee  on  American  Re- 
publics Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  I  wish  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  have  some  information  about 
opinion  in  Brazil,  as  well.  It  does  not 
correspond  to  his.  He  will  discover,  no 
doubt,  in  due  course  of  time,  how  un- 
fortunate his  selection  was  when  he 
heai-s  of  the  reaction  within  Brazil 
among  many  people  in  the  rank-and-file 
population  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  man  to 
whom  President  Eisenhower  is  more  in- 
debted than  he  is  to  former  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  After  all, 
the  great  opportunity  for  the  military 
career  which  Mr.  Eisenhower  has  had 
was  due  to  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  promoted  Eisen- 
hower over  the  heads  of  many  senior 
officers. 

So  I  ask,  from  my  desk  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today,  these  questions: 

President  Elsenhower,  do  you  think 
Franklin  Roosevelt  lied  our  country  into 
war? 

The  next  question:  Do  you  think  you 
have  no  obligation  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  a  statement  as  to  wha^ 
your  position  is  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Luce's 
slanderous  remarks  against  President 
Roosevelt,  repeated  in  substance  when 
she  stood  by  her  previous  slanderous 
statement  on  April  15, 1959? 

President  Eisenhower,  do  you  think 
you  have  no  obligation  to  the  history  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  to  do 
what  you  can  to  clarify  this  slander? 
Do  you  think  Mr.  President,  that  you 
have  no  obligation  to  either  rise  to  the 
defense  of  your  Commander  in  Chief  in 
World  War  II  and  call  the  slander  of 
Clare  Luce  for  what  it  is  or  tell  the 
American  people  that  you  are  willing 
to  condone  the  besmirching  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Franklin  Roosevelt? 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  that  dur- 
ing World  War  n  you  were  leading 
American  boys  to  their  death  under  the 


direction  of  a  Commander  In  Chief  who 
had  lied  oiur  coimtry  into  war? 

If  you  do,  say  so.  If  you  do  not.  then 
tell  the  American  people  how  you  can 
possibly  Justify  sending  as  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  this  slanderer  of 
the  great  President  of  the  United  States, 
Pranklin  Roosevelt.  Mr.  President,  you 
are  now  the  guardian  of  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  What 
is  your  answer  for  history  to  these  ques- 
tions? 

I  ask  that  there  be  iM-inted  In  the 
CoNCREssioKAL  RzcoBo  at  this  point,  and 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  language 
appearing  In  a  great  cartoon  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  It 
is  too  bad  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 
a  cartoon  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  is  Indeed  a  great  cartoon.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  read  for  the  Rscoao  the 
language  in  Herblock's  great  cartoon 
this  morning.  All  one  need  do  is  to  read 
the  transcript  of  the  President's  re- 
marks at  his  press  conference  yester- 
day to  realize  how  apropos  is  the  lan- 
guage in  the  cartoon: 

WeU.  you  see.  she  dldnt  think  ahe  was 
speaking  for  publication,  or  maybe  I  mean  X 
think  her  husband's  publication  Is  unspeak- 
able. Anyhow,  she's  a  very  good  diplomat, 
only  she's  not  very  diplomatic.  Well,  her 
husband  naturally  thinks  she's  great,  so 
naturaUy  he  said  that  she  should  resign. 
Mind  you.  I'm  not  one  to  kick,  even  when 
somebody  beau  this  old  bag  of  bones.  Now  I 
Just  happen  to  have  here  a  psychiatric  re- 
port In  the  form  of  a  poem  and  •  •  • 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  any  more  on 
this  subject,  but  I  decided  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  say  more,  because  I,  too, 
have  heard  from  Latin  America.  I  re- 
peat. Mr.  President,  if  this  nominee  goes 
to  Latin  America  it  will  not  strengthen 
United  States-Latin  American  relations. 
You  may  find  it  difficult  to  tell  her  to 
stay  home  but  if  you  do  not.  history  will 
record  your  failure  to  defend  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  a  great  President  and 
your  great  Commander  in  Chief  during 
World  War  n. 


INFLATION  PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  grave  dangers  of  creeping  inflation 
is  a  very  real  threat  that  the  creep  will 
turn  into  a  gallop.  The  catalyst  that 
could  turn  the  trick  in  such  a  situation 
is  an  inflation  psychology  among  our 
people.  This  is  represented  by  a  feeling 
that  inflation  is  inevitable  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  facing  up  to  it  and  fight- 
ing it.  our  only  hope  is  to  adjust  to  it. 
But  in  the  very  process  of  making  these 
adjustments,  we  create  new  and  more 
powerful  inflationary  forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  April  1959,  issue  of  the  monthly  letter 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  entitled    How  To  Beat  Inflation  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Beat  Iirrucnoif 
There  Is  an  old  political  adage  that  runs. 
•*lf  you  cant  lick  'em  Jlne  'em."  This  same 
philosophy  seems  to  have  spread  Into  the 
financial  arena  as  more  people  have  come  to 
believe  In   the  inevlUbllity  of  a  dwlndhng 
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dollar  and  have  sought  to  shield  themselves 
accordingly.  Indeed,  for  many,  the  attitude 
is  more  than  mere  capitulation  to  the  forces 
of  inflation:  it  Is  a  willingness  to  relax  and 
enjoy  It  in  the  belief  that  they  are  clever 
enough  to  stay  at  least  one  whirl  ahead  in 
the  spiral. 

Growing  Inflation  consciousness  may  seem 
unwarranted  In  view  of  official  assurances 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  quite  stable  In 
the  months  ahead.  Excess  productive  ca- 
pacity, tightening  up  on  business  eOlclency 
during  the  recession,  and  lower  food  prices 
should  help  to  hold  consumer  prices  In  check 
over  the  near  term. 

Those  who  foresee  long-pull  Inflation  (in- 
terrupted now  and  then  by  periods  of  overall 
price  stability)  base  their  belief  on  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold  war  with  Its  require- 
ment of  heavy  defense  spending,  pressures 
of  higher  wages  and  taxes.  Oovernment  full 
employment  policies,  and  generally  the 
growth  of  the  welfare  state  which  empha- 
sizes abundance  of  spending  power. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  fears  of 
continued  inflation  have  been  Influencing 
people's  investment  decisions.  As  a  conse- 
quence. IronicaUy.  the  worst  price  Inflation 
has  been  In  popular  Inflation  hedges,  such  as 
the  stock  market. 

SCXKINO    INFLATION    "SHIELDS" 

Cost-of-Uvlng  escalator  clauses  in  wage 
contracts  now  cover  over  4  million  work- 
ers— more  than  double  the  number  in  1955. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
Last  August  the  American  Federation  of 
Oovernment  Elmployees  called  for  an  escala- 
tor plan  of  annual  adJUEtments  that  would 
"keep  pay  In  line  with  Uving  costs."  Not 
long  ago  a  business  leader  urged  the  Treasury 

to  put  out  "Inflation  proof"  bonds  with  In- 
terest payments  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 
And  a  prominent  economist  suggested  last 
month  that  social  security  checks  be  fitted 
with  the  same  kind  of  escalator  clauses. 

Variable  annuity  plans  have  been  develop- 
ed under  which  assets  would  be  invested  in 
part  in  common  stocks  and  annuity  pay- 
ments would  vary  with  Investment  results. 
Including  dividends  and  changes  In  market 
value.  Price  supports  for  agriculture  put 
farmers  on  a  sort  of  escalator  which  Increases 
their  Income  as  their  costs  go  up. 

In  the  money  market,  higher  Interest  rates 
reflect  among  other  things  the  demand  of 
savers  for  better  rates  and  the  expectation 
that  the  dollar  repaid  tomorrow  may  be 
worth  less  than  the  dollar  lent  today.  In 
the  security  markets.  Investor  eagerness  for 
stocks  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  fixed-In- 
come bonds  stems  in  part  from  what  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Governor  described  not 
long  ago  as  "almost  psychotic  fears  of  In- 
flation In  the  future."  And.  finally,  another 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  announcement  last 
week  that  New  Jersey  will  put  some  of  its 
•750  million  pension  funds  In  stocks.  Pre- 
viously, they  could  only  be  Invested  In  bonds. 

This  heightened  Interest  In  Inflation 
"shields"  makes  timely  an  analysis  of  their 
effectiveness  as  safeguards  against  the  hard- 
ships and  Inequities  brought  on  by  a  cur- 
rency that  steadily  loses  value. 

mU>INO    ON    CSCALATOaS 

First,  a  word  or  two  about  escalator  clauses 
In  wage  contracts,  which  link  wages  to  the 
cost  of  living  through  the  consumer  price 
Index. 

While  the  buying  power  of  the  paychecks 
covered  by  such  contracts  might  be  pre- 
served In  the  face  of  price  rises,  that  of  other 
Items  not  covered — such  as  Insurance  poli- 
cies, bank  accounts,  Government  savings 
bonds,  etc. — would  go  down.  And.  of  course, 
gains  to  those  able  to  hedge  through  escalator 
arrangements  are  at  the  expense  of  every- 
one else  in  the  community  whoEe  Incomes 
do  not  go  up  and  whose  purchasing  power 
Is  reduced  by  the  higher  prices. 


Perhaps  more  fundamental,  wage  escala- 
tion weakens  the  resistance  of  workers  to  In- 
flation, even  giving  them  a  sense  of  profiting 
from  the  process.  Thus,  they  fall  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  get  at  basic  causes.  Including 
excessive  Oovernment  spending  and  deficits 
financed  by  "cheap"  money.  Inflation  be- 
comes "built  in."  As  higher  wages  and  costs 
bring  on  higher  prices,  escalators  give  wages 
a  further  push.  Then,  as  costs  go  up,  prices 
rise  again,  bringing  still  another  turn  of  the 
wage  screw,  and  so  on  in  a  mounting  spiral. 

I>r.  Paul  McCracken.  a  former  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, summed  up  the  Impact  of  escalation  in 
the  Michigan  Business  Review  of  September 
1955 : 

Price  Inflation  Is  the  way  market  forces 
endeavor  to  boll  the  surplus  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  system.  But  If  we  set  up 
escalator  machinery  by  which  as  fast  as  the 
excess  is  removed  it  Is  promptly  pumped 
back  Into  the  economy,  the  end  result  of  a 
policy  of  slowly  rising  prices  Is  certain  to  be 
prices  rising  not  so  slowly. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.   EDGAR   B. 
BROSSARD 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  close  of  the  brilliant  Govern- 
ment career  of  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  re- 
tiring Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission. It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
who  have  known  him  intimately  for  these 
many  years  see  him  step  down  from  the 
work  to  which  he  has  so  devotedly  given 
his  life.  Of  all  the  excellent  Utahans 
who  have  filled  positions  of  prominence 
in  Oovernment  over  the  years,  none  has 
served  with  more  distinction  than  has 
Dr.  Brossard. 

It  has  l>een  my  personal  privilege  to 
know  him  as  an  intimate  friend  since  be- 
fore be  came  to  Washington  and  to  know 
of  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  young  people  of  his  own  State  and  of 
other  States  in  the  nearly  50  years  he 
has  spent  here. 

His  42  years  of  Federal  Government 
service  have  been  unique.  Thirty-four 
of  these  years  have  been  with  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  he  being  appointed 
and  reappointed  by  five  different  Presi- 
dents. 

Dr.  Brossard's  early  Govenunent  serv- 
ice was  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  was  appointed  an  economist 
with  the  Tariff  Commission  September 
1,  1923.  President  Calvin  Coolidge  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  July  9,  1925.  He  was  reappointed  a 
member  of  the  Commission  by  Presidents 
Herbert  Hoover.  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. Presidents  Hoover  and  Eisen- 
hower each  appointed  him  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

When,  having  reached  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70  on  April  1,  Dr.  Bros- 
sard tendered  his  letter  of  resignation. 
President  Eisenhower  accepted  the  re- 
tirement with  deep  regret.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Brossard  the  President  said: 

Your  service  has  not  only  been  valuable 
in  and  of  Itself,  but  an  example  of  the  high- 
est dedication  to  the  work  of  such  Important 
commissions  as  the  one  which  you  so  ably 
head.  Tour  devotion  to  duty,  your  abilities 
and  experience,  and  your  long  dedication 
have  truly  benefited  the  United  States  •  •  • 
and  you  are  deeply  appreciated  by  your 
country  and  me. 


In  his  Tariff  Commission  responsi- 
bilities, Dr.  Brossard  has  served  as  alter- 
nate U.S.  delegate  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Trade  and  Employment 
held  in  Geneva  in  1947  and  in  Havana 
in  1948.  He  also  was  an  official  delegate 
to  the  1956  Geneva  International  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment.  He 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  and  a  member  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements. 

Dr.  Brossard  was  born  on  a  cattle 
ranch  at  Oxford,  Idaho,  April  1,  1889. 
In  1900  his  family  moved  to  Logan,  Utah, 
and  even  with  his  many  years  of  service 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  State  has  re- 
mained his  official  residence.  He  is  an 
economist  holding  the  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence and  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
also  has  done  graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University. 

As  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  he  and  his 
wife,  Laura  Cowley  Brossard,  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  thousands  of 
Utahans  and  Latter-day  Saint  Church 
members  who  have  made  the  Brossard 
home  in  Washington,  D.C.,  their  head- 
quarters for  the  past  third  of  a  century. 
Particularly  during  the  war  years,  up  to 
150  p>ersons,  chiefly  lonely  servicemen, 
have  crowded  into  their  home  on  Sunday 
evenings    for    a    fireside    of    fellowship, 

spirituality,  and  warm  reminder  of  the 

homes  and  faith  which  they  represented. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  today  recognize  and  express  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  this  great 
American  to  his  Government,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  people. 


UNCGNSTTTUTIONALrry  OP  THE 
PART  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
OP  1957  EMBODIED  IN  SECTION 
1971(C)  OP  TITLE  42  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  instituted  a  civil  action  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Georgia  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  as  plaintiff, 
against  James  Griggs  Raines,  and  others, 
defendants,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  decree  against  the  defend- 
ants under  the  provisions  of  that  portion 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  embodied 
in  section  1971(c)  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code.  A  few  days  ago, 
the  Honorable  T.  Hojrt  Davis.  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Georgia,  entered  an  order  dismissing  the 
complaint  of  the  Attorney  General  upon 
the  ground  that  this  part  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  unconstitutional 
because  it  undertakes  to  authorize  "the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  an  injunction 
against  a  private  citizen  for  an  individ- 
ual act,  divorced  completely  from  State 
action." 

The  ruling  of  Judge  Davis  was  accom- 
panied by  a  well-considered  legal  opin- 
ion, which,  it  seems  to  me,  constitutes 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
validity  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Davis  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
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certain  extreme  so-called  civil  rights 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  all  Senators  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  the  Congress  would 
be  constitutionally  justified  In  consider- 
ing the  enactment  of  such  pending  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills. 

To  this  end.  I  request,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadciI.  that 
the  order  and  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
and  opinion  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko,  as  follows : 

OUnX  DISMISSINQ  COMPLAINT 

In  th«  OmniCT  Coxmr  or  the  Unitko  States 
roB  the  Middle  Disteict  or  Oeoroia. 
Amesicus  Division — United  States  or 
America,  PLAiNTirr  t;.  James  Orioos  Raines. 
Dixon  Oxroao,  Roscox  RAoroKO,  Rsoutxau 
or  Te««ill  Couktt,  Qa.;  F.  Lawson  Cook. 
8«..  AND  hUa^r.  Lawson  Cook,  Se..  Deputy 
Reoistxabs,  Dstendants — Civil  Action  No. 
442 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  filed  In  the 
•bove  suted  caee  on  thU  date,  It  Is  hereby 
ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  complaint  In 
aald  cause  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  dts- 
ml«Md.    Coats  are  taxed  anlnst  the  United 

SUtM. 

This  the  19th  day  oX  April.  10S9. 

T.  HOTT  Davm. 
VnUed  Stat«3  Dittrict  Judge. 

OPINION   or  DiaTRICT  JVDOE   DAVIS 

Ih  the  DtmicT  Cottet  or  the  UNrrxo  States 
ro«  TKE  Middle  Disteict  or  OxoaoiA. 
AMcaicus  DivutoN— UNrrsD  States  or 
AMEEicA,  PLAumrr  v.  James  Obioos  Raines. 
DuoN  OxroRS,  Roacoi  RAorouD,  Rioistkars 
or  Tebbbll  Countt,  Qa.;  F.  Lawson  Cook, 
8b..  and  Mas.  F.  Lawson  Cook.  8b..  DEPtrrT 
Rboistbabs,  Dependants — Civit  Action  No. 
442 

This  is  an  acUon  Instituted  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  United  SUtee  in  the 
name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1057.  The  complaint  is  one  seeking  pre- 
ventive relief  against  the  alleged  deprivation 
of  voting  rights  of  certain  named  persons  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color.  The  action 
la  brought  against  James  Griggs  Raines, 
Dixon  Oxford.  Roscoe  Radford,  registrars  of 
Terrell  County.  Oa.;  F.  Lawson  Cook.  8r., 
•nd  Mrs.  F.  Lawson  Cook.  8r..  deputy  regis- 
trars of  Terrene  County.  Qa.  It  is  alleged  that 
these  defendanu  have  engaged  In  wrongful 
acts  and  practices,  which  will  deprive  other- 
wise qualified  persons  of  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  their  race  or  color.  No  attack 
Is  made  upon  any  State  law.  but  rather. 
It  Is  alleged  that  the  wrongful  deprivation 
of  voting  rights  will  result  from  the  Improper 
and  wrongful  administration  of  the  Georgia 
regUtraUon  laws  by  the  named  defendanu. 
It  U  against  this  allegedly  wrongful  admin- 
Istratlon  of  the  regUtratlon  laws  that  this 
complaint  seeks  reUef. 

The  complaint  was  filed  on  September  4. 
1858.  On  September  38.  19B8,  a  motion  to 
dismiss  said  action  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
all  named  defendants.  This  motion  was  set 
down  for  hearing  in  Amerlcus,  Ga.,  on  Jan- 
uary 36,  1059.  Briefs  were  subsequently 
filed  by  counsel  for  all  parties.  Reply  briefs 
and  supplemental  briefs  were  llkewUe  filed. 
The  court  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  th«  pleadings,  oral  arguments  and  exten- 
sive and  exhaustive  briefs  filed  with  the 
court. 

The  motion  to  dUmlss  is  based  primarily 
upon  four  main  grounds.     The  first  is  the 


unconstitutionality  of  the  section  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  Ale  this  action. 
This  contention  Is  grounded  on  two  argu- 
ments. The  defendants  argue  that  the  sec- 
tions involved  are  not  appropriate  legisla- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Secondly,  they  urge  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  a  suit  of  this  na- 
ture since  It  Is  neither  an  action  In  law  or 
equity.  This  deals  In  part  with  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  authorize  the  grant  of 
an  injunction  without  regard  to  exhaustion 
of  other  available  remedies.  The  second 
main  ground  of  the  motion  to  dismiss  is 
the  failure  of  the  complaint  to  state  a 
cause  of  action  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957,  even  if  constitutional.  The  third 
ground  asserts  that  the  cause  should  be 
dismissed  by  the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sound  discretion.  Because  of  the  court's 
ultimate  judgment  in  this  matter  and  to 
facilitate  clarity  of  presenUtlon.  these 
grounds  will  be  considered  In  reverse  order. 
In  the  third  ground  of  their  motion,  the 
defendants  argue  that  the  court  should  ex- 
ercise Ito  discretion  and  deny  the  relief 
sought,  even  though  it  be  decided  that  the 
act  under  which  it  is  brought  is  constitu- 
tional and  the  complaint  states  a  cause  of 
action  under  the  statute.  In  support  of  this 
ground,  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  emer- 
gency existed,  such  as  that  contemplated  by 
Congress  when  this  act  was  enacted.  Though 
a  general  election  was  held  in  Georgia  in 
November  1958,  this  complaint  did  not  seek 
a  temporary  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
remedy  which  might  have  enabled  the  aN 
legedly  wronged  parties  to  vote  In  that  elec- 
tion. It  seeks  Instead  to  secure  an  injunc- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  next  scheduled 
election  Is  over  a  year  in  the  future.  The 
defendants  argue  that  the  State  can  afford 
the  desired  remedy  prior  to  any  election  and 
that  no  such  emergency  exist*  as  would  jtas- 
tlfy  this  court's  intervention. 

While  some  of  the  languagt  of  the  con- 
gressional hearings  does  Indicate  that  this 
remedy  was  prlmarly  designed  for  emer- 
gency use.  the  wording  of  the  sUtuu  im- 
posed no  such  limitation.  This  court  cannot 
so  limit  the  applicability  of  the  statute. 
Similarly,  the  failure  of  the  complaint  to 
seek  such  relief  as  might  have  protected  the 
voting  rights  of  the  allegedly  wronged 
parties  prior  to  the  November  election  does 
not  impede  the  operation  of  the  sutute.  It 
may  raise  some  question  as  to  the  motive  of 
the  litigation,  but  the  court  without  hear- 
ing any  of  the  evidence  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  the  proceedings  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion.  It  is  true  that 
equitable  relief  may  be  denied  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  court's  discretion,  but  It  should 
be  a  discretion  Informed  by  evidence.  The 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that,  based  on  the 
complaint  alone,  it  is  not  in  possession  of 
sufflclent  facts  to  dismiss  the  complaint  in 
the  exercise  of  its  sound  discretion. 

The  court  next  comes  to  a  consideration 
of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  com- 
plaint states  a  cause  of  action  under  the 
provisions  of  42  U.S.C.  1971.  The  complaint 
alleges  that  the  defendants,  as  Individuals, 
acting  In  the  exercise  of  their  State-given 
authority  as  registrars  and  deputy  registrars 
of  Terrell  County,  Ga.,  engaged  In  certain 
acts  and  practices,  designed  and  Intended  to 
deny  otherwise  qualified  persons  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  their  race  and  color.  It 
i*  alleged  that  they  delayed  handling  of 
Negro  applications  for  registration,  arbi- 
trarily refused  to  register  Negroes  who  dem- 
onstrated their  qualifications  to  vote,  and  for 
purposes  of  discrimination,  applied  more 
dilBcult  and  stringent  registration  sUndards 
to  Negro  applicants  than  to  white  applicants. 
It  U  further  alleged  tHat  reglstraUon  Is  a 
legal  prerequisite  to  voting  m  Georgia,  and 
that  this  discrimination  in  adminlstrailon 


of  registration  procedures  was  on  account  of 
the  race  of  the  applicants. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
these  allegations  are  sufflclent  to  bring  the 
allegedly  wrongful  conduct  of  the  defendants 
within  the  coverage  of  43  U.S.C.  1971. 
Whether  that  statute  be  construed  as  one 
limited  to  State  action,  as  argued  by  the 
United  States,  or  as  extending  to  purely  in- 
dividual action,  as  contended  by  the  de- 
fendants, the  language  of  the  complaint 
would  state  a  cause  of  action.  It  alleges  that 
these  defendants  have  engaged  in  certain 
acts  or  practices  which  will  deprive  others 
of  their  right  to  vote,  when  otherwise  quail- 
fled,  without  distinction  as  to  race  or  color. 
The  acts  and  practices  alleged  are  those  of 
the  defendants  while  acting  (even  though 
wrongfully!  in  the  exercise  of  State  given 
authority.  Thus,  under  any  reading  of  the 
statute,  the  facts  alleged  make  out  a  cause 
of  action. 

So  it  is.  that  this  is  not  a  case  such  as 
Collins  V.  Hardeman.  S41  U.S.  651.  where  the 
court  can  avoid  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. Having  determined  that  none  of 
the  other  grounds  of  the  motion  to  dismiss 
are  valid,  the  court  now  passes  to  the  final 
and  most  important  point  raised  by  that 
motion:  to  wit.  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  under  which  this  action  is  brought. 

The  first  prong  of  the  constitutional  at- 
tack on  the  statute  questions  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  authorise  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  an  action  in  this  court,  which 
is  neither  an  action  in  law  or  equity.  It  Is 
urged  that  thU  Is  not  a  legal  action,  seeking 
as  It  does  injunctive  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  srgued  that  It  U  not  an  equlUbIc 
action,  since  It  violates  one  of  the  oldest  rules 
of  equity,  the  unavailability  of  the  injunctive 
process  where  other  legal  remedies  are  avail- 
able. The  defendants  thus  contend  that  this 
is  neither  a  suit  In  law  or  equity;  and  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  authorise  it.  This 
court  cannot  accept  this  contention. 

While  a  court  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
overruling  an  old  and  well  established 
nuixim  of  equity,  the  court  knows  of  no  limi- 
tation on  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  this  field.  The  fact  that  Congress  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  1971  provided  that 
the  courts  shall  exercise  that  jurisdiction 
"without  regard  to  whether  the  party  ag- 
grieved shall  have  exhausted  any  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  that  may  be  provided 
by  law,"  does  not  change  the  nature  of  this 
action  from  one  in  equity.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  in  such  an  equitable  proceeding  a 
certain  well  established  principle  shall  not 
be  applicable.  The  court  knows  at  no  limi- 
tation on  the  right  of  Congress  to  so  legis- 
late. It  is  well  known  that  the  Federal 
courts  have  often  refused  to  act  t>ecause  the 
complalnanU  had  failed  to  exhaust  their 
other  remedies.  Peay  v.  Cox.  190  F.  3d  133, 
125  (5th  Clr.).  This  rule,  however,  could 
hardly  be  applied  where  Congress  has  ex- 
pressly directed  the  courts  to  exercise  their 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  such  fact. 

The  defendants  contend  that  such  a  limi- 
tation of  the  court's  exercise  of  their  juris- 
diction is  an  Invasion  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  matters  properly  committed  to 
the  judicial  branch  and  thus  violative  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine.  The  court  la 
far  from  convinced  as  to  the  soundness  of 
this  argument,  but  has  not  explored  it  ex- 
tensively because  it  does  not  seem  imcm- 
sary,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
this  motion. 

This  brings  us.  finally,  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  moat  substantial  contention  of  the 
defendants:  that  U.  that  42  U.S.C.  1971  Is 
not  appropriate  legislation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2  o(  the  i5th  amendment  and 
exceeds  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CongrMs. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outjct  that  this 
action  is  one  brought  by  the  Attorney  Otn* 
eral  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  th« 
Unlt:d  States.     Ii   is  not  an   action  by  th« 


allegedly  wronged  party  under  the  provi- 
sions of  42  U.8.C.  1983.  and  differs  materially 
from  thoae  cases.  In  that  type  of  case,  the 
self-executing  ban  of  the  15th  amendment 
prescrll>es  certain  conduct  and  section  1983 
provides  a  remedy  therefor,  without  resort  to 
42  UB.C.  1971.  It  was  the  availability  of 
this  self-executing  ban  which  has  heretofore 
allowed  the  Supreme  Court  to  apparently  by- 
pass a  clear  ruling  on  the  conntitutlonallty 
of  section  1971-(a).  {Terry  v.  Adams.  345 
US  461.481.) 

In  the  Instant  case,  however,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  no  standing  for  the  bring- 
ing of  this  action,  except  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  of  section  1971.  Any  right 
that  he  has  to  seek  preventive  relief,  where 
citizens  allegedly  have  been  or  are  about  to 
be  denied  their  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race,  is  l>ased  on  section  1971(e).  Prior  to  its 
enactment,  such  an  action  could  not  have 
been  entertained.  Thus,  it  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  that  section 
cannot  be  sidestepped  or  bypassed.  Due  to 
the  wording  of  subsection  (c)  of  the  statute 
and  the  way  In  which  it  is  tied  to  subsection 
(a),  the  latter  must  also  be  given  its  first 
really  critical  examination. 

As  originally  enacted  and  as  it  renuined 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  country  from 
1870  unUl  1967,  the  present  subsection  (a), 
(formerly  section  1971  in  its  entirety),  was 
merely  a  general  statement  of  principle  or 
of  rights,  without  providing  any  sanction  or 
remedy  for  its  violation.  {U.S.  v.  Reese.  93 
US.  314:  U.a.  V.  Cruikshmnk,  93  US.  543.) 
For  this  reason,  no  action  could  ever  be  based 
upon  this  section  alone.  Many  actions  were 
filed  under  sections  1983  and  1971.  relying 
also  on  the  I5th  amendment.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  any  suit  filed  under  section 
1983,  there  oould  be  no  question  such  as  is 
here  presented,  since  section  1983  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  acting  "under  color 
of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cus- 
tom, or  usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory."  By 
Its  unmistakably  clear  language,  section 
1983  did  not  authorise  any  action  for  purely 
private  acts,  even  though  such  practice  re- 
sulted in  a  person  being  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  his  race. 

This  brings  into  focus  the  question  which 
la  now  presented  for  determination  by  thia 
court.  Under  section  1971  as  passed  in  1957, 
Is  the  Attorney  General  permitted  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  for  preventive  relief. 
where  the  alleged  wrongful  deprivation  is 
that  of  a  private  cltiaen.  not  a  State  officer, 
not  acting  under  color  of  any  State  law. 
custom  or  usage? 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must 
close  our  mind  to  the  allegations  of  the  com- 
plaint in  the  instant  case.  The  question  is. 
not  what  the  Attorney  General  has  done  here, 
but  what  Congress  has  authorleed  him  to  do. 
As  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
V.S.  ▼.  n«e»e,  et  el.  (93  UB.  314).  where  a 
statute  is  enacted  in  general  terms  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  apply  to  wrongful  acta. 
outside  aa  well  as  within  the  constitutional 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  such  a  statute  can- 
not be  limited  by  judicial  construction  so  aa 
to  make  It  operate  only  on  that  which  Con- 
gress might  rlghtfuUy  prohibit.  "TO  limit 
this  statute  in  the  manner  now  asked  would 
be  to  make  a  new  law.  not  to  enforce  an  old 
one."  Ibid.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  there  considering  one  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1870.  of  which  section 
1971(a)  was  a  part. 

Thus,  it  is  not  for  this  court  to  decide 
whether  this  particular  fish  is  properly  with- 
in the  net,  but  whether  the  net  is  so  large 
aa  to  catch  many  fish  not  properly  within  it. 

It  is  clear  beyond  question,  that  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  rslates 
"solely  to  acUoii  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  Stat*,  and  doee  not  contemplate  wrong- 
ful individual  acU."  James  v.  Bowman  (190 
U.S.  137).  The  sutut*  which  Is  here  under 
consideration,  as  did  the  one  In  the  above 


cited  case,  "on  its  face  •  •  •  purports  to 
be  an  exercise  of  the  power  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  15th  amendment.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  one  of  dele- 
gated, limited,  and  enumerated  powers. 
Therefore,  every  valid  act  of  Congress  must 
find  in  the  Constitution  some  warrant  for  its 
passage."  U.S.  v.  //arris  (106  U.S.  629).  The 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon 
the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections  rests 
upon  the  16th  amendment.  Prior  to  its  en- 
actment there  was  no  constitutional  guar- 
anty against  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude.     U.S.  V.   Reese,   et.   al.    (93   U.S.   314). 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  section  1971(c) 
is  constitutional,  it  is  because  of  the  power 
given  Congress  by  the  I5th  amendment.  As 
stated,  that  amendment  relates  solely  to  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
and  does  not  contemplate  wrongful  individ- 
ual acts.  The  court  is  mindful,  of  course, 
of  the  cases  holding  that  a  State  acts 
through  its  lawfully  constituted  officials  and 
that  action  by  one  exercising  his  State  given 
authority  (even  though  wrongly  exercising 
it)  constitutes  State  action.  Thus,  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
15th  amendment  authorizes  Congress,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  to  prohibit  and  punish 
deprivation  of  voting  privileges  on  account  of 
race  or  color  by  any  State  or  by  the  officers 
of  any  State  while  in  the  exercise  of  State 
given  authority.  It  does  not,  however,  au- 
thorise Congress  to  prohibit  or  punish  purely 
individual  and  private  action  depriving  an- 
other of  his  right  to  vote  on  account  of  his 
race  or  color. 

This  brings  us  to  the  meat  of  the  contro- 
versy here:  What  does  section  1971(c)  seek 
to  do?  It  Is  limited  to  State  action,  as  previ- 
ously defined,  or  Is  it  sufficiently  broad  to 
encompass  wrongful  action  by  IndividualsT 

In  determining  the  scope  of  section  1971 
(c),  the  Court  must  first  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion within  the  section  iuelf?  The  section, 
as  enacted  in  1957,  reads,  as  follows: 

"Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deprive  any  other  per- 
son of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
a  civil  action  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order.  In  any 
proceeding  hereunder  the  United  States  shaO 
be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  per- 
son."    (43  use.  1971(c).) 

It  will  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  sec- 
tion Itself  Includes  no  limitation  as  to  the 
persons  subject  to  suit  under  it.  It  includes 
any  person  engaging  In  or  about  to  engage 
In  a  certain  type  of  conduct.  By  Its  own 
terms  the  section  is  applicable  to  any  person 
engaging  in  the  type  of  action  described 
herein.  Thus,  it  follows  that  the  only  limi- 
tation, if  any  there  be,  must  come  from  the 
act  or  practice  described  therein.  In  other 
words,  any  person  capable  of  engaging  in 
the  type  of  act  or  practice  described  would 
be  subject  to  suit  by  the  Attorney  General. 
If  any  person  other  than  one  clothed  with 
State  authority  can  engage  In  ruch  act  or 
practice,  then  the  section  is  broad  enough 
to  allow  suit  against  him  and  is  not  limited 
to  Stat*  action.  It  will  be  particularly  noted 
that  the  section  makes  no  reference  to  color 
of  law.  a  phrase  with  which  the  Congress  is 
very  familiar,  having  used  it  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this,  as  well  as  other  civil  rights  act*. 
More  will  be  said  about  this  later. 

Now.  what  is  the  proscribed  act  or  practice 
which  brings  this  section  into  play?  It  is 
not  any  act  or  practice  which  would  deprive 
another  of  his  rights  under  the  16th  amend- 
ment.   If    that    were    the    language,    there 


could  be  no  doubt  about  its  limitation  to 
State  action,  since  a  private  cit^sen  acting 
individually  cannot  deprive  another  of  his 
rights  under  the  15th  amendment.  As 
argued  in  James  v.  Bowman,  IJK)  UJS.  127,  135, 
a  statute  in  such  general  language  aimed  only 
at  such  acts  as  deprived  another  of  whatever 
rights  he  had  under  the  15th  amendment, 
could  not  be  unconstitutional.  It  would 
jtist  be  up  to  the  courts  then  to  determine 
in  each  case  whetlier  or  not  the  statute 
applied  to  the  conduct  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint. The  statute  itself  would  proecrilie 
only  that  which  violated  the  amendment. 
Any  set  of  facts  falling  short  of  a  violation 
of  the  amendment  would  not  state  a  cause  of 
action  under  the  statute. 

Here,  however.  Congress  did  not  so  limit 
the  statute.  The  action  prescribed  therein 
is  "any  act  or  practice  which  would  depn-lve 
any  other  person  of  any  right  or  privilege 
secured  by  8ul>8ection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section."  Again  we  come  to  the  question: 
Can  any  person  other  than  one  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  the  State  engage  in  such 
an  act  or  practice?  To  properly  determine 
that,  we  must  first  determine  what  rlghu 
and  privileges  are  secured  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1971.  (All  parties  concede  that 
subsection  (b)  is  not  here  Involved.) 

Subsection  (a)  of  43  U.S.C.  1971  was  orig- 
inally passed  in  1670.  as  a  part  of  what  was 
known  aa  the  Enforcement  Act,  consisting 
of  23  sections.  It  was  enacted  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  and  16th  amend- 
ments. It  was  in  some  respects  a  sort  of  pre- 
amble to  the  Enforcement  Act.  in  that  It 
merely  stated  a  right  or  privilege,  while  the 
sections  that  followed  It  sought  to  establish 
remedies  for  specific  violations  of  civil  rights. 
The  section,  as  originally  enacted,  was  re- 
enacted  in  1957  as  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1971.  Theretofore  it  had  been  the  entire 
section. 

The  subsection  reads  aa  followa: 

"All  clttsens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at 
any  election  by  the  people  In  any  State. 
Territory,  district,  county,  city,  parish, 
township,  school  district,  municipality,  or 
other  territorial  subdivision,  shall  be  enti- 
tled and  allowed  to  vot*  at  all  such  elec- 
tions, without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude:  any  consti- 
tution, law.  custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  Its 
authority,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
(42U.S.C.  1971(a).) 

Now,  What  Is  the  right  or  privilege  secured 
by  this  subsection?  In  this  court's  opinion, 
it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  all  persons 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  to  be  enUtled  and 
allowed  to  vote,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color  and  to  effectuate  this  right  all  State 
constitutional  provisions,  laws,  customs, 
usages,  and  regulations  to  the  contrary  are 
expressly  set  aside. 

But.  this  right  to  l>e  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote,  as  stated.  Is  not  simply  the  right  to 
be  free  of  State  Interference  but  to  the  right 
to  be  free  of  Interference  from  any  source  on 
account  of  one's  race  or  color.  It  may  be 
that  the  word  "entitled,"  as  used,  carries  with 
it  some  idea  of  State  action  only,  ainoe  en- 
titlement to  vot*  can  come  from  the  State 
alone  and  can  be  denied  only  by  the  State, 
acting  through  iU  officials.  Entitlement  Is  a 
legal  status,  which  can  neither  be  conferred 
nor  denied  by  a  private  citizen.  But.  the 
phrase  "allowed  to  vote"  carries  with  it  no 
such  Idea  of  SUte  action  or  legal  status.  It 
denotes  the  physical  action  of  voting  and  it 
may  l>e  interfered  with  or  denied  to  another 
by  any  person,  Stat*  official,  or  private  dU- 
zen.  A  person  who  is  kldnaptd  at  the  polls 
and  spirited  away  has  b*en  denied  taU  right 
to  be  allowed  to  vot*.  On*  who  U  pre- 
vented from  voting  through  thrtats  or  In- 
timidation has  been  denied  his  right  to  be 
allowed  to  vote,  just  as  completely  m  If  tb* 
poll  manogf  I  had  refused  to  accept  bis  ballot. 
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It  thxu  «pp«an  to  thla  court  that  the  right 
secured  by  this  subsection  Is  such  a  right  of 
which  a  person  can  be  deprived,  by  the  act  or 
practice  of  any  other  person.  State  ofQclal. 
or  private  citizen. 

This  view  Is  strengthened  by  a  look  at 
the  other  provUlons  of  the  Enforcement 
Act  of  1870,  of  which  this  subsection,  ver- 
batim, was  the  first  section.  As  previously 
stated.  It  was  a  sort  of  preamble  to  that 
act.  In  that  It  stated  general  principles 
while  the  following  sections  contained  the 
"teeth." 

The  court  feels  that  It  Is,  therefore,  proper 
to  consider  the  fact  that  In  section  5  of 
the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870.  Congress  made 
It  a  crime  for  any  Individual  to  hinder, 
control  or  Intimidate  others  by  bribery  or 
threats  from  exercising  their  right  of  suf- 
frage guaranteed  by  the  16th  amendment. 
While  this  section  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional In  the  case  of  James  v.  Bowman, 
190  VA.  127,  on  the  same  grounds  here 
lurged,  and  Is  no  longer  on  the  books.  It 
does  have  some  bearing.  In  that  It  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  Congress  which  origi- 
nally enacted  this  legislation.  In  this  court's 
opinion,  the  Imposition  of  a  criminal  sanc- 
tion, for  purely  private  and  individual  ac- 
tion. Indicates  that  the  previous  general 
statement  of  principle  and  rights  was  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  Include  the  right  to  be 
free  from  private  as  well  as  State  Inter- 
ference. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  sections  3,  4, 
and  5  of  the  act  of  1870  have  since  been 
declared  unconstitutional  as  In  excess  of 
the  Jurisdiction  conferred  upon  Congress  by 
the  ISth  amendment.  This,  to  say  the  least, 
waters  down  considerably  any  presumption 
that  Congress  on  this  occasion  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  Its  legislative  authority. 
Any  such  presumption  Is  further  weakehed 
by  the  principle  that  the  Ooveriunent  of  the 
United  States,  being  a  government  of  lim- 
ited and  enumerated  powers,  every  valid 
act  of  Congress  must  find  In  the  Constitu- 
tion some  warrant  for  Its  passage.  (U.S.  v. 
HarrU.   106  U.S.  629,  636.) 

In  carefully  scrutinizing  this  passage,  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  right  therein 
declared  Is  limited  to  the  right  to  be  free 
from  State  discrimination,  the  court  Is  Im- 
pressed with  the  reasoning  of  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justices  Burton,  Black,  and  Doug- 
las. In  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Hardyman  (341, 
U.S.  651,  663,  664),  wherein  It  was  stated: 
"The  language  of  the  statute  refutes  the 
suggestion  that  action  under  color  of  State 
law  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient  of  the  cause  of 
action  which  It  recognizes.  R.S.  section 
1980(3)  speaks  of  'two  or  more  persons  In  any 
State  or  Territory'  conspiring.  That  clause 
Is  not  limited  to  State  officials.  Still  more 
obviously,  where  the  section  speaks  of  per- 
sons going  'In  disguise  on  the  highway  •  •  • 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  •  •  •  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,'  It  certainly  does  not  limit  Its 
reference  to  actions  of  that  kind  by  State 
officials.  When  Congress,  at  this  period,  did 
Intend  to  limit  comparable  civil  rights  legis- 
lation to  action  under  color  of  State  law.  It 
said  so  In  unmistakable  terms." 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  this 
statement  applies  with  equal  force  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c).  In  1870,  when  (a)  was 
first  enacted,  and  In  1957  when  (c)  was  en- 
acted. Congress  In  other  and  similar  legisla- 
tion demonstrated  Its  ability  to  limit  such 
legislation  to  State  officials  by  the  use  of 
clear  and  unequivocal  language.  The  term 
"under  color  of  law"  was  employed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  act  of  1957.  Other  sections  of 
the  act  of  1870  employed  the  phrase  "when- 
ever, by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  complaint  of  the  United 
States   In   this  case  defines   the   rights  and 


privileges  secured  by  subsection  (a)  of  the 
statute  In  paragraph  1.  In  the  following 
language:  "the  right  and  privilege  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the 
people  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to  be  entitled 
and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elections 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color." 

This  statement  of  the  right  secured  com- 
pletely omits  any  reference  to  State  consti- 
tutions, laws,  usage,  custom  or  regulations. 
The  right  Is  similarly  defined  In  the  majority 
report  of  the  House  committee  which  rec- 
ommended passage  of  the  act.  (H.  Rept.  291, 
United  States  Code  Congrerslonal  and  Ad- 
ministration News,  85th  Cong.,  1st  s«ss.. 
1957.  p.  195W.) 

The  language  of  the  subsection  following 
the  semicolon:  to  wit:  "Any  constitution, 
law.  custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  Its  au- 
thority, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding", 
was  not  Intended  to  qualify  and  limit  all  that 
had  gone  before  it  in  the  section.  To  so  hold 
would  mean  that  even  direct  and  positive 
State  action  of  discrimination  In  voting 
rights  on  account  of  color  could  not  be 
reached  under  this  statute,  unless  the  State 
action  was  based  on  some  constitutional  pro- 
vision, law.  custom,  usage  or  regulation. 
Clearly,  this  was  not  Intended  when  the  sec- 
tion was  reenacted  by  Congress  In  1957.  This 
point  Is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  At- 
torney General  Brownell  during  the  Hoiue 
hearings  on  the  Civil  Rlghtc  Act  of  1957, 
wherein  he  stated: 

"For  example.  If  you  have  a  registrar  of 
voters  who  arbitrarily  strikes  off  several 
thousand  names  of  Negro  voters  shortly  be- 
fore the  deadline  for  qualification  of  voters 
and  gives  no  hearing  to  them  or  an  Inade- 
quate hearing,  then  I  would  think  that 
would  be  a  case  that  would  alert  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  bill  to  the  need 
for  some  Injunctive  action,  which  would 
give  those  people  their  day  In  court  and 
allow  them,  like  any  other  citizen,  the 
right  of  franchise."  (Hearings  of  subcom- 
mittee of  House  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  serial  No.  1.  p.  601.) 

Clearly.  It  could  not  be  argued  that  such 
conduct  by  one  registrar  In  contravention  of 
state  law  was  based  on  any  constitutional 
provision,  statute,  usage,  custom,  or  regula- 
tion. An  Isolated  example  could  hardly  be 
termed  a  State  custom  or  usage.  Congress 
did  not  Intend  to  so  limit  the  application  of 
this  section.  If  it  was  not  an  absolute 
limitation  as  written.  It  could  hardly  be  re- 
worded by  the  courts  to  limit  the  section  to 
a  deprivation  of  voting  rights  by  State  of 
flclals  only. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  has  been,  that  the 
reliance  on  this  section  over  the  years 
proves  its  constitutionality.  In  viewing  this 
contention,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
section  was  in  no  wise  remedial.  It  was 
relied  upon  only  In  cases  brought  under 
remedial  statutes,  which  Included  the  term 
"under  color  of  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, custom,  or  usage,  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory", and  other  similar  language.  When 
the  2  sections  were  construed  together,  they 
clearly  did  not  provide  any  remedy  against 
private.  Individual  action.  Thus,  there  was 
no  reason  for  any  attack  on  subsection  (a). 
Now.  however,  Congress  seeks  to  tie  to- 
gether 2  sections,  neither  of  which  is  limited 
to  State  action  or  action  by  State  author- 
ity. This  It  cannot  do.  When  linked  with 
a  remedial  statute  properly  limited,  sub- 
section (a)  Is  harmless.  But,  when  linked, 
as  here,  with  a  remedial  section  which  uses 
the  phrase  "any  person",  it  renders  the  re- 
medial section  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress   and   unconstitutional. 

Subsection  (c)  creates  a  remedy  against 
purely  private,  as  distinguished  from  State, 
deprivation  of  voting  rights  on  account  of 
race  or  color.    The  fact  that  the  Instant  case 


is  a  suit  against  State  officials  cannot  altar 
the  scope  of  the  statute.  This  Illustrates  the 
danger  of  this  type  of  legislation,  which 
danger  was  recognized  as  early  as  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Reese,  et  al..  92  U.S.  214. 
There  the  Court  held:  "We  are.  therefore, 
directly  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a 
penal  statute  enacted  by  Congress,  with  Its 
limited  powers,  which  Is  In  general  language 
broad  enough  to  cover  wrongful  acts,  with- 
out as  well  as  within  the  constitutional 
Jurisdiction,  can  be  limited  by  Judicial  con- 
struction, so  as  to  make  It  operate  only  on 
that  which  Congress  may  rightfully  pro- 
hibit and  punish.  For  this  purpose,  we  must 
take  these  sections  of  the  statute  as  they 
are.  We  are  not  able  to  reject  a  part  which 
Is  unconstitutional  and  retain  the  remain- 
der, because  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
that  which  Is  unconstitutional,  If  there  be 
any  such,  from  that  which  Is  not.  The  pro- 
posed effect  1:  lot  to  be  attained  by  striking 
out  or  disregarding  words  that  are  in  the 
section,  but  by  inserting  those  that  are  not 
now  there."  It  is  true  that  there  the  Court 
was  dealing  with  a  penal  statute.  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  a  statute  authorizing  an 
Injunction,  violation  of  which  may  carry 
Its  own  penalty.  The  some  principle  would 
seem  applicable. ■  When  a  person  Is  en- 
joined from  violating  a  statute,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  know  what  that  statute  prescribes, 
without  awaiting  the  finality  of  an  authori- 
tative court  opinion. 

As  stated  In  the  Reese  case,  supra:  "It 
would  certainly  be  dangerous  If  the  legisla- 
ture could  be  a  net  large  enough  to  catch 
all  possible  offenders,  and  leave  It  to  the 
courts  to  step  Inside  and  say  who  could  be 
rightfully  detained,  and  who  should  be  set 
at  large." 

That  this  Is  exactly  what  this  section  seeks 
to  do  is  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of 
Attorney  General  Brownell  In  the  Senate 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Righu  while  considering  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1957.  On  page  25  of  those 
hearings,  Mr.  Brownell  testified:  "These  sec- 
tions 4  and  5"  (subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
the  law  as  enacted)  "are  added  here  as  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  whatever  the  comtltu- 
tional  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  In  this  area,  and  does  not  add  to 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  statute." 

Again,  at  page  51.  he  testified:  "Our  guid- 
ing principle  will  be  that  only  those  statutes, 
parts  of  statutes  that  are  constitutional, 
would  be  enforced  by  us.  and  we  would  not 
act  In  any  way  contrary  to  a  Supreme  Court 
opinion  which  holds  that  a  statute  or  any 
part  thereof  that  is  unconstitutional."  This 
Indicates  that  the  statute  as  written  Is  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  Include  unconstitutional 
matter,  but  that  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
pressed his  Intention  of  administering  It  In 
such  a  way  as  to  seek  no  unconstitutional 
relief.  While  this  is  a  noteworthy  senti- 
ment, the  tenure  of  the  Attorney  General 
being  what  It  is.  the  courts  can  hardly  rely 
on  his  Intentions  as  to  the  administration 
of  an  act  which  In  Itself  would  support  the 
grant  of  unconstitutional  relief.  If  requested. 


>  During  the  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Senator  Ervin 
made  the  following  remark:  "If  Congress 
has  no  power  to  provide  any  criminal  pen- 
alties for  those  acts  under  the  Constitu- 
tion because  it  has  no  right  to  legislate  In 
that  particular  area.  It  certainly  would  have 
no  right  to  enact  a  civil  law." 

To  which  Mr.  Brownell  replied:  "That  Is 
correct,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  It."  The 
difference  between  the  type  of  remedy  pro- 
vided would  not  seem  to  alter  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  with  reference  to  it. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  US  Senate,  Feb.  14,  1957,  p.  2d. 
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The  court  has  explored  this  question  with 
particularity,  because  it  Is  not  unmindful  in 
the  least  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
This  court  has  never  and  shall  never  con- 
done wrongful  deprivation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  person  by  a  State  official 
or  a  private  cltleen.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
court  Is  also  sensitive  to  the  dual  sover- 
eignty system  of  government  under  which 
we  operate  and  Is  sincerely  devoted  to  Its 
preservation. 
\  It  U  this  Court's  considered  opinion  that 
this  statute  would  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sack  an  Injunction  against  a  private 
cltiaen  for  an  individual  act,  divorced  com- 
pletely from  State  action.  It  U  the  province 
of  the  several  States  to  prot«ct  the  rights 
of  one  cltlxen  against  the  wrongful  prac- 
tices of  another  person.  James  v.  Bovcman, 
190  U.S.  127.  Congress  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
•ral  Government  Into  this  field.  This  it  has 
tried  to  do.  The  Court  la  of  the  opinion 
that.  If  Congress  Intended  only  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  enjoin  or  seek  pre- 
ventive relief  against  wrongful  State  action, 
It  could  easily  have  been  accomplished, 
without  resort  to  such  confused  legislation. 
Similarly,  if  Congress  wishes  to  leave  the 
courts  some  latitude  In  determining  what 
may  and  what  may  not  be  enjoined,  this 
nuy  be  accomplished  by  tying  the  remedy 
directly  to  the  15th  amendment,  rather  than 
to  another  section,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  is  far  from  clear. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  Court 
concludes  that  section  1971(c)  of  title  42  is 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  and 
unconstitutional.  It  is  not  appropriate 
legUlatlon  within  the  meaning  of  section  2 
of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  There  existing  no 
other  basis  for  an  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
seeking  the  remedy  here  sought,  the  motion 
to  dismiss  -ihould  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
granted. 

Ordered  filed.  thU  the  —  day  of  April, 
1959. 

T.  HoTT  Davis, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  disarmament  has  been,  and 
is.  of  great  Interest  to  me. 

In  March  1955.  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  71,  on  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment, which  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously. 

Possible  methods  of  disarmament  have 
been  discussed  with  the  Soviets  for  the 
last  13  years. 

For  some  years  there  were  proposals 
for  general  disarmament.  Now  disarma- 
ment discussion  centeis  around  nuclear 
test  cessation  as  the  first  step. 

The  latest  proposal  by  the  United 
States  to  limit  testing  to  outer  space — 
31  miles  above  the  earth — and  under- 
ground has  great  merit,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  It  win  be  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  thoughtful  recent  article 
entitled  "Khrushchev's  Reply  Dims  Hope 
on  Tests."  written  by  Thomas  J.  Hamil- 
ton, and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  26. 1950. 

This  article,  more  than  any  I  have 
read  recently,  shows  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  our  able  Ambassador,  James 
J.  Wadsworth,  is  currently  negotiating 
nt  Geneva, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Khxushchxv's  Rjcflt  Dims  Bopk  on  Tests — 

PaxsiDEKT  SuoQEsno  Emd  to  Blasts  in  At- 

MosPHEXz  That  Ati  Main  Pall-Ottt  Dan- 

cn — Now  Vr  to  the  SCMitrr 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

The  Moscow  radio  announced  yesterday 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  rejected  President 
Eisenhower's  solution  of  the  deadlock  over 
halting  nuclear  bomb  tests.  As  a  result  the 
Geneva  negotiations,  which  started  off  rather 
promisingly  last  October,  seem  to  have  come 
to  a  dead  end.  In  fact,  It  now  appears  that 
If  an  agreement  on  any  phase  of  the  disarma- 
ment question  can  be  reached  this  year,  it 
will  develop  only  at  a  summit  meeting. 

President  Elsenhower's  proposal  was  based 
on  the  fact,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Pre- 
mier Nlkiu  S.  Khrushchev,  that  "no  basis 
for  an  agreement"  was  in  sight  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  Accordingly,  the  President 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Sutes  and  Britain  agree  to  suspend  tests  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  up  to  a  height 
of  31  miles.  He  thus  gave  important  new 
emphasis  to  the  proposal  that  had  been  laid 
before  the  Geneva  conferees  by  UJ3.  Delegate 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 

This  would  still  permit  the  Uiree  nuclear 
powers  to  conduct  tests  in  outer  space  and 
underground.  The  Soviet  rejection  was 
based  on  the  claim  that  a  partial  limitation 
would  still  permit  the  development  of  new 
and  more  deadly  nuclear  weapons. 

However,  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in  the  lower 
atmosphere  would  have  virtually  solved  the 
problem  of  radioactive  fallout,  as  far  as  the 
present  nuclear  powers  are  concerned.  It 
would  also  have  strengthened  mutual  confi- 
dence and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  mean- 
ingful disarmament  program. 

auspaxsiNO  move 

Russian  propagandists  have  been  demand- 
ing the  cessation  of  tests  ever  since  1954. 
when  India  originated  the  Idea.  It  had 
seemed  pofslble  that  the  Soviet  Government 
shared  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
radioactive  fallout  is  a  growing  danger  that 
must  be  warded  off  l>efore  it  Is  too  late. 

The  flat  rejection  of  the  proposal  is  the 
more  surprising  in  view  of  the  concessions 
made  by  both  sides  last  year.  The  Geneva 
negotiations  were  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
abandoned  their  long-standing  position  that 
nuclear  tests  should  be  stopped  only  as  part 
of  an  overall  disarmament  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  agreed  last 
sxunmer  that  a  worldwide  inspection  system 
with  170  observation  posts,  must  be  set  up  to 
detect  unauthorized  explosions.  But  pre- 
cisely the  same  difficulty  emerged  in  Geneva 
that  has  plagued  all  the  efforts  since  1946 
to  achieve  any  sort  of  regulation  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces. 

This  is  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
permit  international  inspectors  to  operate 
on  lu  territory  with  the  freedom  that  is 
necessary  for  an  effective  control  system. 
Hence,  the  recent  Soviet  demand  that  only 
Russian  personnel  be  assigned  to  observa- 
tion posts  on  Soviet  territory. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  both  sides  have 
made  concessions  on  this  point,  and  an 
agreement  would  not  be  too  difficult.  The 
fundamental  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  scientists  in  the  observation  ]>OBt8 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  dlstinguiebing 
between  an  underground  nuclear  explosion 
and  tremors  produced  by  natural  causes. 

ON-SITX  CHBCK 

If  an  underground  explosion  was  sus- 
pected, therefore.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
send  an  inspection  team  to  the  spot  to  deter- 
mine what  had  actually  happened.    Just  as 


in  1946.  the  Soviet  Union  is  insisting  that  it 
must  have  a  veto  over  such  a  decision,  while 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  standing 
firm  on  their  position  that  there  must  be  no 
veto  over  day-to-day  operations. 

The  Elsenhower  proposal  would  have  by- 
passed this  difficulty.  Observation  posts 
would  be  required  on  Soviet  territory  and 
elsewhere  to  detect  unauthorised  test  ex- 
plosions ;it  the  sxirfaoe  of  the  earth  and  up  to 
a  height  of  31  miles.  But  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  out  inspection  teams. 

One  reason,  it  must  be  assumed,  for  the 
rejection  of  the  prop>osal  was  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  thing  that  it  would  not  do:  it 
would  not  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  nu- 
clear club.  Since  no  country  can  be  sure  that 
its  bomtw  will  explode  until  it  actually  tries 
one,  if  there  were  no  more  tests,  no  fourth 
country  would  be  likely  to  become  a  nuclear 
power. 

VTILL    POSSIBLE 

But.  while  it  would  be  more  difficult  for 
Prance,  West  Germany,  or  any  would-be  nu- 
clear power  to  conduct  a  test  explosion  un- 
derground rather  than  ir  the  atmosphere,  it 
could  be  done. 

Since  the  desire  to  restrict  membership  of 
the  nuclear  club  Is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  Soviet  campaign  to  stop  tests, 
this  must  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  rejection  of  a  partial  suspension. 

The  President's  letter  said  that  if  the  So- 
viet Union  insisted  upon  a  complete  stoppage 
of  tests,  this  would  require  Mr.  Khrushchev 
"to  change  your  present  position  on  the 
veto,  on  procedure  for  on-site  inspection 
and  on  early  dlECUsslon  of  concrete  measures 
for  hlgh-altltude  detection."  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  such 
concessions.  If,  as  seems  inevitable,  the 
Geneva  talks  are  suspended,  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  wUl  try  to 
take  over.  The  commission  has  not  met 
this  year  because  it  was  waiting  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Geneva  negotiations,  but  the 
present  atmosphere  is  not  a  good  augury  for 
success. 

tr.N.    COMMITTEE 

The  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  which  also  has 
failed  to  meet  this  year,  bas  now  scheduled 
a  meeting  on  May  6.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  boycotting  the  committee,  and  some 
members  are  afraid  that  this  will  prevent  it 
from  accomplishing  very  much.  In  any 
event,  the  committee's  assignment  is  largely 
confined  to  methodology  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tlie  limitations  or  prohibitions  of 
missiles. 

No  negotiations  on  the  disarmament  prob- 
lem as  such  have  taken  place  anywhere  since 
August,  1957.  Although  the  foreign  min- 
isters' conference  had  been  called  to  deal 
with  the  German  problem,  it  may  take  up 
some  phases  of  the  disarmament  question  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  European 
security. 

But  the  most  likely  forum  for  a  disarma- 
ment discussion  is  the  summit  meeting. 
This  would  give  Mr.  Khrushchev  a  chance, 
if  he  desired,  to  offer  to  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion on  nuclear  tests.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  the  disarmament  question  is  al- 
most in  the  same  position  that  it  was  when 
the  negotiations  began  at  Lake  Success  nearly 
13  years  ago. 


A  FARM   PROGRAM   BASED   ON 
DIRECT  PRODUCTION  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  received  from  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment they  have  inserted  in  a  number  of 
southern  newspapers  and  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  supportin«r  a  farm  program 
based  on  direct  production  payments. 
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The  advertisement  Is  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
Its  incliislon  In  the  Record.  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  we  will  not  get  out  of  the 
agricultural  mess  which  has  been  created 
by  the  deliberate  sabotage  of  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  past  6  years  until  we  move 
to  the  sort  of  program  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  has  now  Joined  in  sup- 
porting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  Tou  Who  Aax  Conczxneo 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  7V^  million 
bales  of  cotton  held  in  Federal  storage,  al- 
most a  year's  supply  of  all  cotton  used  by 
every  American — and  another  crop  Is  on  the 
way? 

Do  you  know  that  there  Is  a  year  and  a 
quarter's  supply  of  wheat  In  your  Govern- 
ment's hands — and  another  crop  Is  on  the 
way? 

Do  you  know  that  there  Is  a  half  year's 
supply  of  corn  controlled  by  your  Federal 
Qovernment — and  another  crop  Is  on  the 
way? 

And  above  all.  do  you  know  that  these  un- 
believable statistics  represent  only  a  part  of 
our  agricultural  surpluses,  excess  stocks  that 
should  be  building  human  sinews  for  all  of 
the  free  world's  population,  or  clothing  part 
of  the  world's  misery.  Instead  of  piling  up 
large  storage  charges  In  American  ware- 
houses? $7  billion,  nearly  one-&fth  of  our 
domestic  Federal  budget,  is  earmarked  for 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  staggering  total,  with  the  net  result  of 
stemming  world  commerce,  rather  than  fos- 
tering agricultural  consumption  through 
world  trade  channels. 

And  you.  the  public,  are  tolerating  the  ex- 
istence of  this  condition  by  your  silence. 

By  any  and  every  means  at  our  command 
we  must  break  this  dam  that  denies  to  the 
world  the  magnificent  products  that  are  the 
abundance  of  America's  farms.  The  farmer's 
health,  and  the  welfare  of  his  economy  are 
paramount  in  a  healthy  and  strong  America, 
but  under  present  conditions  the  fruits  of 
farm  labor  are  useless  and  unmerchantable. 
Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  farmers' 
markets  are  being  usurped  by  synthetics  and 
cheap  foreign  farm  products,  the  result  of 
our   farm  programs. 

We  are  living  In  an  artificial  economy,  and 
we  continue  to  pile  upon  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  the  largely  waste  cost  of  mainti^lning 
Its  smaller  economic  segments — in  conflict 
with,  and  to  the  destruction  of,  free  markets 
and  the  merchandising  know-how  of  Ameri- 
can drive.  Washington  must  now  know  that 
the  system  of  growing  crops  to  sell  to  the 
government  instead  of  the  world's  consumers 
has  created  much  of  the  fantastic  burden 
that  is  playing  havoc  with  even  our  high  tax 
structure. 

The  time  to  face  up  to  the  facts  is  past 
due — the  time  to  make  a  change  is  here. 

The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  has  for 
89  years  been  a  key  part  of  the  marketing 
■ystem  of  tbe  American  cotton  Industry. 
Our  business  Is  the  providing  of  price  In- 
B\irance  to  both  the  producer  and  the  proc- 
essor. The  exchange  buys  nothing.  The 
exchange  sells  nothing.  We  have  neither 
a  profit  interest  nor  a  secret  one  in  whether 
cotton  sells  high  or  low.  Our  only  purpose 
and  function  is  to  provide  the  marketplace 
where  statistics  of  known  supply  and  demand 
establish  the  going  price  at  each  minute  of 
each  market  day — that  all  may  know  these 
facta  quickly  and  accurately. 

Individually,  our  business  Is  the  buying 
and  selling  of  cotton  contracts  at  today's 
market  price  for  delivery  at  a  future  date,  a 
highly  regulated  and  controlled  business. 
We  have  traditionally  competed  with  each 
other  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  both  the 


cottongrower  and  the  cotton  processor.  But 
we  cannot  longer  compete  with  our  own 
Government — which  this  year  will  amass,  at 
your  expense,  60  percent  of  the  cotton  crop, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  crop  year  be  the  owner 
of  83  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  cotton 
In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  a  1-year,  one-time  situation 
but  has  become  an  uneconomic  way  of  life. 
It  cannot  longer  even  be  claimed  that  fixed 
support  prices  and  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment loan  as  a  depository  helps  the  farmer. 
It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  his  economic  welfare 
as  well  as  that  of  every  segment  of  agricul- 
ture that  we  at  last  see  hope  in  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  basis  for  a  new  farm  program — cheapier 
to  operate  and  founded  upon  traditional 
theories  and  practices  that  have  made  Amer- 
ica great — is  under  study  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  make 
our  feelings  known. 

We  ask  you  to  Join  with  us  to : 

1.  Urge  the  adoption  of  direct  production 
payments  to  the  American  farmer,  sufficient 
in  size  to  provide  his  Just  share  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  and  yet  permit  him  to 
sell  his  crops  to  the  world  markets. 

a.  Advocate  and  urge  the  return  of  free 
marketing,  permitting  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can's innate  ability  to  get  his  share  of  any 
market,  and  under  any  circumstance. 

Advocate  the  reestablishment  of  our  his- 
toric one-price  system,  the  same  price  to  the 
American  mills  as  to  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

Tell  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  that 
the  time  has  come  to  shelve  our  horse-and- 
buggy  farm  program,  substituting  these 
three  principles  then  we  will  have  a  strong 
farm  economy  and  an  economically  strong 
America. 

Nxw  Oklxans  Cotton  Exchanox. 


ADDRESS     BY     DON    O.     MITCHELL 
BEFORE  U.S.  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 

MERCET 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  along  with  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 
I  listened  to  a  distinguished  and  highly 
successful  American  businessman  spealc 
at  the  47th  annual  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Don  Q.  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Sylvania  Electric  Products.  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City. 

His  address  was  excellent  and  stimu- 
lating. He  spoke  about  the  future  of 
America.  He  spoke  constructively  and 
optimistically.  He  used  the  phrase  "the 
soaring  sixties."  He  described  what 
Americans  can  do  working  together  for 
the  future,  not  alone  of  our  own  people, 
but.  beyond  that,  for  the  future  of  all 
the  world. 

It  was  a  stimulating  experience  to  lis- 
ten to  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  asking  me  to 
be  with  you  this  evening  not  only  because 
of  my  great  respect  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  but  I  also  say 
It  because  you  represent  a  true  cross  section 
of  American  business — with  all  of  Its  drive, 
its  accomplishments,  its  public  service,  and 
Its  tremendous  faith  in  this  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of  us  In 
business  have  a  great  many  problems  and 


questions  In  our  minds  these  days.  If  you 
happen  to  be  an  exception,  I  warmly  con- 
gratulate you.  However,  most  of  us  are  In 
the  other  category,  and  I  thought  It  would 
be  In  order  for  me  to  act  tonight  as  a  sort 
of  catalyst  for  your  thoughts,  and  first  take 
a  brief  look  at  the  current  business  situation 
and  then  make  some  predictions  about  ths 
future. 

I  am  going  to  direct  my  attention  for  the 
next  few  moments  not  only  toward  the  op- 
portunities that  will  be  available  to  all  of  us 
between  now  and  1970.  but  also  to  tbe  chal- 
lenges that  you  and  I  wUl  have  to  deal  with 
if  these  opportunities  are  to  be  turned  Into 
real  progress  for  this  country.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen:  Let's  not  delude  ourselves. 
These  opportunities  can  be  missed.  Tbe 
choice  is  squarely  up  to  us.  Whether  or  not 
you  and  I  succeed  is  entirely  In  our  hands. 

First,  let's  look  briefly  at  how  our  economy 
Is  doing  today,  before  we  start  thinking  about 
tomorrow.  Just  a  year  ago,  you  will  recall, 
the  recession  hit  bottom,  and  here  we  are 
with  the  economy  producing  goods  and 
services  at  a  new  record  annual  rate  of  $105 
billion — think  of  it:  a  national  output  of 
nearly  half  a  trillion  dollars.  Once  again, 
the  amazing  resiliency  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  has  confounded  tbe  pessimists  who 
felt  that  we  were  in  for  a  long,  hard  pull, 
and  it  has  disappointed  the  Communists  who 
hoped  that  we  would  go  into  a  state  of 
collapse  and  demoralize  the  free  world. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  to  bear  In  mind 
that  this  has  been  a  steady,  relatively  solid 
recovery  In  most  areas  of  our  economy,  and 
this  has  been  achieved  without  any  increases 
In  consumer  prices.  There  are  soft  spots,  of 
course,  particularly  in  the  unemployment 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  em- 
ployment is  at  a  high  level,  and  unemploy- 
ment should  continue  to  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  coming  months,  par- 
ticularly as  the  automobile  and  capital  goods 
industries  get  back  Into  fuU  swing,  I  dont 
think  my  namesake  need  worry  about  having 
to  eat  his  hat  on  the  steps  of  the  Labor 
Department  Building. 

In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
American  economy  is  once  again  pointed 
toward  a  decade  of  unprecedented  growth 
and  development  on  every  front.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  soaring  sixties,  if  you  will  par- 
don my  enthusiasm,  and  the  eyes  of  every 
American  businessman  should  be  fixed  on 
the  future  more  firmly  and  more  piercingly 
than  ever  before.  I  don't  know  of  any  bet- 
ter way  to  express  my  confidence  In  the  fu- 
ture than  to  tell  you  that  General  Telephone 
&  Electronics  Is  planning  to  double  its  ca- 
pacity over  the  next  7  or  8  years — and  that 
wUl  mean  substantially  more  than  a  blUion 
dollars  of  new  facilities  and  equipment. 

There  are  enormous  opportunities  ahead 
for  all  of  us  businessmen  in  doing  our  basic 
Job  of  satisfying  human  needs — and  I  mean 
satisfying  them  more  fully,  more  effectively, 
and  more  broadly  than  any  of  \is  would 
have  dreamed  possible  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
During  the  next  few  moments,  as  I  project 
Into  the  1960's  some  of  the  trends  which  al- 
ready exist  and  which  have  clearly  Indicated 
that  they  are  going  to  keep  right  on  climb- 
ing. Just  ask  yourselves  this  question:  "Will 
I  be  ready  for  It,  or  will  I  muff  the  ball?" 

First,  let's  look  at  our  potential  markets. 
Today,  there  are  180  million  ot  lis  here  In 
America,  and  that  represents  an  increase 
of  more  than  30  million  In  the  past  10  years, 
and  now  the  trends  are  pointing  to  another 
30  million  In  the  next  decade  with  our  popu- 
lation easily  exceeding  200  mlUion  before 
1070.  Families  are  getUng  bigger,  people  are 
living  longer,  and  more  women  are  getting 
married — and  that  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
this  city  of  Washington  where,  I  understand, 
there  Is  a  superabundance  of  unmarried 
young  ladies.  All  of  this  adds  up  not  only 
to  more  people  but  to  more  households,  and 
the  next   10   years  will  see   the   number  of 
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boi'seholds  rise  from  61  million  today  to 
more  than  60  million  in  1970. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sheer  numbers  of 
consiuners,  there  will  be  a  staggering  growth 
In  your  markets  in  the  years  ahead.  And 
then  when  you  consider  such  additional 
mnjor  factors  as  a  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living,  increased  leisure  time,  broader  inter- 
est in  travel,  recreation,  and  hobbies,  you 
begin  to  see  what  this  will  mean  to  the  man- 
ufacturing industries,  to  housing,  to  agricul- 
ture, to  transportation,  to  distribution,  to 
communications,  to  entertainment,  and  every 
other  segment  of  our  economy.  These  enor- 
mously Increased  demands  will  require  a 
greatly  increased  flow  of  new  and  better 
goods  and  services,  new  ideas  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  new  methods  of  making 
our  products,  and  new  ways  of  getting  them 
to  the  consumer. 

If  you  would  like  to  reduce  all  of  this  to 
numbers,  our  national  total  of  goods  and 
services  should  at  least  continue  to  increase 
at  the  present  average  rate  of  4  percent  per 
year,  and  should  rise  gradually  to  414  per- 
cent or  even  higher.  That  will  mean  a  gross 
national  product  of  more  than  |725  billion 
and  probably  $760  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
Soaring  Sixties,  and  would  represent  about 
•3.600  for  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country,  against  $3,600  today. 

However,  if  you  stop  right  there,  and  think 
only  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cenu.  you  will 
be  Ignoring  one  of  the  most  dramatic  aspects 
of  our  way  of  life.  I  am  referring  to  the 
expanding  frontiers  of  technology — ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  unearthing  of  new 
fundamental  Information  about  the  laws 
of  nature,  to  the  application  of  that  Infor- 
mation to  new  products  and  new  services  to 
meet  human  needs. 

The  great  expansion  of  research  and  de- 
Telopment  in  recent  years  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  entire  country's  research 
and  development  expenditures  have  In- 
creased during  the  past  10  years  from  less 
than  ta  billion  to  more  than  $10  billion  last 
year — and  that  enormovis  effort  reaches  not 
only  into  the  traditional  fields  but  into  some 
that  are  so  new  that  we  don't  know  how  to 
tfeecribe  them. 

The  time  lag  l>etween  laboratory  and  the 
market  place  is  becoming  narrower  all  the 
time,  and  today  it  ranges  anjrwhere  from  7 
to  13  years,  depending  on  the  industry.  I 
would  guess  that  the  average  is  about  10 
years,  but  the  point  is  this:  If  you  were  to 
interview  a  cross  section  of  leading  com- 
panies today,  they  would  tell  you  that  from 
50  to  75  percent  of  their  sales  are  derived 
from  products  which  did  not  exist  or  are 
basically  different  from  the  products  of  16 
years  ago. 

As  we  move  into  the  IMG's,  the  spending 
for  research  and  development  will  climb  to 
$30  billion  annually  because  our  technology 
is  becoming  more  and  more  complex  with 
each  passing  day.  IndusUy  knows  that  re- 
search is  lU  life-blood,  and  we  must  keep 
narrowing  that  gap  between  laboratory  and 
market.  "No  research,  no  future"  is  our 
motto  today,  becatise  we  know  from  past 
experience  that  research  has  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  from  100  percent  to  300  percent  a 
year,  and  over  a  36-year  period  that  means 
f  100  spent  on  research  will  bring  back  any- 
where from  $2,500  to  $5,000.  realizing  that 
there  will  be  variations  from  Industry  to 
Industry  and  for  different  companies  within 
an  industry.  Progressive  management  cer- 
Ulnly  doesnt  need  any  more  proof  than 
that. 

Here  are  some  of  the  developments  you 
can  expect  to  see  over  the  next  few  years: 
a  single  communications  system  In  yoiur 
home,  combining  telephone,  television,  and 
radio;  your  television  screen  will  be  a  flat 
panel  hanging  on  the  wall;  there  will  be 
radar  steering  on  your  automobile;  machines 
win   type  si>oken  words  directly  on  paper. 


and  other  machines  will  translate  foreign 
languages  as  fast  as  they  are  spoken.  There 
will  be  scores  of  new  synthetic  materials, 
and  gas-turblne-powered  automobiles,  and 
the  production  of  electricity  direct  from 
atomic  energy.  These  are  only  a  few  hlgh« 
spou  because  the  new  products  of  the  1960's 
will  extend  across  the  entire  spectrum  at 
science. 

Paralleling  these  achievemenU  In  the 
laboratories  will  be  extremely  slgnlRcant 
technical  progress  in  the  manufacturing 
plants — and  I  am  speaking  about  greatly 
Increased  mechanization  and  automation. 
Industry  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  if  otir 
national  output  Is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  our  growing  population.  Al- 
though the  working  force  will  approach  80 
million  in  the  next  10  years,  there  won't  be 
enough  people  in  that  working  force  to 
produce  $7£0  billion  of  goods  and  services 
by  1970  unless  we  speed  up  our  automation 
program.  An  enormous  variety  of  new  types 
of  manufacturing  equipment  will  be 
needed — not  to  throw  people  out  of  work, 
but  to  help  them  do  their  jobs,  by  extend- 
ing the  breadth  of  their  minds  and  the  skill 
and  power  of  their  hands. 

There  have  l>een  some  rather  emotional 
attacks  on  automation  In  some  quarters, 
and  some  people  try  to  portray  the  machine 
as  a  Frankenstein.  But  you  and  I  know 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  that  broader  mechanization  elimi- 
nates obsolete  jobs  and  eliminates  drudgery, 
and  creates  many  more  new  Jobs  and  better 
jobs  than  the  ones  it  obsoletes.  Certainly 
there  are  some  short-term  dislocations.  I 
don't  like  to  see  them  any  more  than  any- 
one else  does,  and  a  major  responsibility  of 
nuinagement  is  to  minimize  those  disloca- 
tions as  much  as  humanly  possible.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  mechanization  or 
automation,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
It.  is  part  of  that  phenomenon  known  as 
progress,  and  it  symbolizes  man's  eternal 
struggle  and  determination  to  Improve  his 
entire  way  of  life. 

Every  so  often,  when  someone  sounds  off 
about  big  business,  I  feel  like  calling  him  on 
the  phone  and  asking  him  this  question: 
If  it  weren't  for  big  business,  where  would 
all  the  Impetus  for  billions  of  dollars  for 
research  and  new  products,  and  new  manu- 
facturing processes  come  from?  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  anyone  who  is  seeking  to  cor- 
rect the  abuse  of  bigness — whether  that 
abuse  comes  from  big  business,  or  big  labor 
unions,  or  big  government.  But  all  I  can 
say  is  thank  heaven  Industry  was  big  enough 
to  tackle  those  challenges  In  the  past,  and 
let's  hope  we're  big  enough  for  the  chal- 
lenges ahead  of  us. 

This  opportunity  to  do  a  little  missionary 
work  for  big  business  is  especially  welcome 
to  me.  but  I'm  not  going  to  apologize  for 
our  size.  You  don't  grow  big  and  stay  big 
uiUess  you  produce  something  the  public 
wants.  We  in  industry  should  be  proud  of 
It,  because  there  are  all  too  many  countries 
where  big  business  is  nonexistent,  not  be- 
cause they  don't  believe  in  it,  but  because 
they  haven't  been  able  to  produce  It. 

Big  business  means  big  opportunities  «tnd 
big  progresss — and  it  means  enormous  bene- 
fits to  the  shareowners  who  have  invested 
their  savings  In  our  enterprise,  and  the  em- 
ployees, the  plant  conununltiee,  the  cus- 
tomers, and  the  country  as  a  whole.  But 
we're  not  so  big  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  completely  dependent 
upon  millions  of  small  businesses,  and  that 
we  wouldn't  get  very  far  without  them,  any 
more  than  they  would  get  very  far  without 
us.  The  person  who  tries  to  create  an  Image 
of  big  business  against  small  business  Is 
talking  through  bis  hat.  We're  Inseparable, 
both  ways,  and  down  deep  he  knows  It. 

He  should  remember  that  95  percent  of 
this  country's   business  enterprises  employ 


fewer  than  30  people.  And  he  should  read 
David  and  Oollath  again,  or  attend  one  of 
our  company's  staff  meetings  where  the  boys 
describe  how  some  smaller  company  Is  giv- 
ing them  a  nin  for  their  money.  Those 
small  businesses  may  be  small  In  sales  or 
payroll,  but  in  some  lines  of  activity  they 
can  do  a  better  job  than  any  big  company 
ever  hoped  of  doing. 

For  the  past  few  minutes,  we  have  been 
looking  at  the  opportunities  ahead  of  us — 
and  I  want  to  stress  that  word  "opportuni- 
ties" again,  because  there  Is  nothing  that  I 
know  of  that  will  deliver  them  on  a  sliver 
platter  or  guarantee  their  happening.  We 
will  have  to  go  out  and  work  for  them. 
This  means  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  a 
number  of  extremely  serious  challenges  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years. 

No.  1  on  the  list,  of  course,  is  inflation, 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here  and  now  that 
I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  Is  more  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  Inflation,  and  who 
is  do<ng  a  better  job  of  pointing  out  these 
dangers  to  the  public  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Several  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Elsenhower  challenged  you,  and  me,  and 
every  other  businessman  In  the  cotuitry  to  do 
something  about  it.  And  I  want  to  repeat 
his  urging  to  all  of  us  to  help  assure  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget,  and  to  let  our  Con- 
gressmen know  how  we  feel  about  It.  Let 
me  repeat  his  words:  "The  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  not  an  isolated  Issue  but  is 
Inseparable  from  our  national  strength  In 
all  of  its  aspects.  To  Indulge  in  the  short- 
sighted luxury  of  continued  deficit  financ- 
ing in  the  face  of  both  growing  prosperity 
and  incipient  inflation  wold  be  a  denial  of 
public  reBponsibllity.'* 

And  you,  Mr.  Vice  President  and  your  Cab- 
inet Committee  deserve  the  strongest  praise 
for  your  antl-lnflation  program,  especially 
in  the  area  of  price  stability. 

One  aspect  of  this  Inflation  problem  is  the 
feeling  In  some  quarters  that  "a  little  In- 
flation Is  a  good  thing."  Secretary  Ander- 
son effectively  burled  that  argument  when  he 
pointed  out  the  other  day  that  you  are  only 
courting  disaster  when  we  let  the  demands 
upon  our  resources  rxm  ahead  of  our  pro- 
ductivity. Let  me  repeat  his  t>aslc  theme:  If 
we  cannot  live  within  our  means  today,  when 
economic  conditions  are  at  recordbreaklng 
levels,  when  can  we  ever  expect  to  do  so? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  bear  con- 
stantly In  mind  that  you  cannot  create  pros- 
perity out  of  thin  air — you  cannot  take  more 
out  of  otir  economy  than  you  put  In  It. 
Some  people  are  always  tempted  to  try,  how- 
ever, and  if  they  keep  trying  hard  enough, 
this  country  certainly  will  end  up  with  a 
recession  that  will  curl  your  hair.  If  labor 
takes  all  of  the  productivity  increases  In  the 
form  of  wage  Increases,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  plow  beck  Into  the  business.  If  In- 
dustry simply  passes  along  its  Increased  costs 
by  raising  prices,  inflation  will  go  up  still 
higher.  If  Government  keeps  on  flnancing 
deficits,  there  won't  be  anything  left  for 
anybody.  The  danger  Is  particularly  strong 
in  our  international  trade,  because  Inflation 
will  price  us  right  out  of  the  market,  and 
will  create  a  host  of  unhappy  situations, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

There  Isn't  any  bucket  of  gold  for  labor,  or 
management,  or  Government,  or  anybody 
else.  But  if  enough  people  think  there  Is,  we 
wUl  end  up  the  victims  of  a  type  of  creeping 
socialism  that  will  turn  this  country  from 
the  dynamic  economy  that  it  is  today  Into 
a  mass  of  mediocrity  from  top  to  bottom. 
Gone  will  be  the  challenges,  the  Incentives, 
the  competition,  and  the  thrill  of  accomp- 
lishment. 

Certainly.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  urgently  needed  advances  In  social  leg- 
islation have  been  made  In  the  past  25  years. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  always 
those  who  would  like  to  carry  this  further 
and    further,    until    we    would    become    an 
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economy  In  which  Big  Brother  leada  you  and 
me  around  by  the  hand.  That  kind  of  think- 
ing Lsnt  what  developed  thla  country  in  the 
first  place,  and  It  isn't  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  win  get  U8  anywhere  In  the  future. 

Britain  seema  to  have  learned  what  creep- 
ing socialism  can  do  to  you.  The  tax  cuts 
they  announced  the  other  day  mean  one 
thing:  They  have  learned  that  a  national 
budget  must  be  the  best  budget  for  every- 
body. It  must  be  a  budget  which  Increases 
the  demand  for  goods  by  Increasing  the  pub- 
lic's real  purchasing  power.  This  Is  the  kind 
Of  "pump-prlmlng"  that  really  means  some- 
thing, and  I  think  we  should  be  tremendous- 
ly encouraged  by  what  we  see  going  on  over 
ttiere. 

As  I  read  the  newspapers  these  days,  the 
whole  spirit  Is  that  somebody  Is  against 
somebody — that  management  Is  against  la- 
bor, and  labor  Is  against  management:  that 
big  business  is  against  little  business,  and 
little  business  Is  against  big  business:  and 
the  Government  Is  against  everybody,  and 
everybody  Is  against  the  Government.  There 
Is  an  enormous  danger  In  that  philosophy. 
Why  can't  all  of  us  be  for  something — why 
can't  we  take  the  positive  approach,  and 
think  in  terms  of  everybody  for  everybody, 
and  everybody  for  the  entire  country.  Cer- 
tainly, I  realize  that  every  group  in  our 
society  has  Its  own  story  to  tell,  and  they 
are  always  going  to  try  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward.  But  we're  all  in  thU  together. 
Let's  take  that  emphasis  away  from  who  la 
against  whom.  The  differences  are  really 
pretty  trivial  when  you  compare  them  with 
the  enormous  stakes  we  all  have  In  attain- 
ing our  common  goals.     Let's  be  stat«smen 

In  our  respective  fields,  and  take  a  broader 

and  more  constructive  point  of  view,  and  do 
what  Is  best  not  only  for  us  but  for  every- 
body. 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  what  I  am 
talking  about:  Every  businessman  In  this 
country  has  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
cannot  operate  his  business  in  a  vacuum.  He 
has  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  do  something 
about  assuring  that  the  businessman  Isn't 
required  to  approach  the  opportunities  of 
the  next  decade  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back.  You  and  I  must  work  vigorously 
for  a  better  business  climate.  This  doesn't 
mean  simply  a  better  climate  for  business- 
men; it  means  a  better  climate  for  every  seg- 
ment of  this  economy — no  special  privileges, 
no  undue  influence — Just  a  climate  that 
works  for  everyone,  in  the  best  Interests  of 
everyone. 

Other  groups  are  campaigning,  effectively, 
tirelessly,  and  sometimes  viciously  for  what 
they  want.  When  are  businessmen  going  to 
realize  that  they  not  only  have  the  same  op- 
portunity and  the  same  responsibility,  but 
an  even  greater  opportunity  and  an  even 
greater  responsibility  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted — and  to  campaign  for  what  you 
know  Is  good  and  right  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Does  any  other  group  know  more  about 
what  Is  right  for  this  country?  Does  any 
other  group  have  a  greater  interest,  a  greater 
awareness  of  what  Is  needed  for  the  1960°s? 
Of  course  they  don't,  but  the  answer  is  that 
some  of  them  are  doing  something  about 
It — and  you  and  I  are  not  doing  nearly 
enough. 

For  many  years,  all  of  us  have  understand- 
ably been  preoccupied  with  the  day-by-day 
demands  of  running  a  business.  We  felt 
we  were  doing  enough,  and  congratulated 
ourselves  warmly — when  we  were  able  to  get 
the  goods  out  and  sell  them  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  If  we  were  able  to  do  some  long- 
term  planning  In  the  bargain,  that  was  a 
bonus — but  most  of  the  time  we  dealt  with 
the  problems  that  were  staring  us  In  the 
face,  with  little  time  given  to  thinking  about 
problems  that  might  arise  In  the  future. 

Then  we  began  to  learn  the  facta  of  life, 
and  we  saw  that  we  had  to  look  farther 
ahead  and  develop  a  long-range  course  for 


our  ship.  Instead  of  being  confronted  with 
one  series  of  uncharted  reefs  after  another. 
Today,  the  challenge  to  every  businessman 
Is  to  think  more  and  to  plan  more  about 
the  long-term — not  only  about  such  matters 
as  sclentlflo  research,  new  produce  develop- 
ment, bigger  and  better  facilities,  and  new 
ways  of  getting  the  goods  to  market,  but 
about  the  entire  backdrop  for  our  busi- 
ness— the  overall  climate  In  which  business 
operates. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  this  entire  better  business  climate 
activity  Is  based.  It  U  based  upon  the 
fundamental  fact  that  when  there  U  a 
healthy  business  climate  In  your  community, 
every  man.  woman,  and  chUd  In  that  com- 
munity benefits  from  it.  That  is  far  more 
than  a  case  of  helping  business:  it  is  a  case 
of  helping  the  entire  community — the  peo- 
ple who  own  businesses,  those  who  work  in 
them,  those  who  buy  their  products,  those 
who  sell  to  them. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  are  already  en- 
gaged In  better  business  climate  programs, 
but  for  those  of  you  who  have  yet  to  get 
started,  let  me  reassure  you  for  a  moment. 
In  this  complex  economy  of  ours,  the  Idea 
of  doing  something  about  the  conditions  In 
which  you  and  I  do  business  might  seem 
Impossibly  complicated.  Where  do  you 
start?  What  do  you  do?  Well,  you  will 
find  to  your  surprise  that  Instead  of  some 
vast  complicated  situation  beyond  your  con- 
trol, the  business  climate  In  your  commu- 
nity can  be  broken  down  Into  Identifiable, 
tangible  situations  that  you  can  do  some- 
thing about.  Just  bear  this  in  mind:  What 
goes  on  here  In  Washington,  and  what  goes 
on  In  your  State  capitals,  reflects  the  active 
and  expressed  points  of  view  in  all  of  the 
hometowns  across  the  Nation. 

If  you  need  one  clinching  argument  to 
convince  you  of  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done,  let  me  remind  you  that  government 

at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local-  Is 
spending  an  amount  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  this  Nation's  Income.  How  can  you 
help  but  be  Involved;  you  have  no  choice, 
because  you  already  are.  Your  only  choice 
is  whether  you  are  going  to  sit  back  and 
watch,  or  stand  up  and  do  something.  To 
the  businessman  who  says  be  hasn't  time 
to  be  actively  Interested  in  what  the  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  goveriunents  are  doing. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  government 
certainly  has  shown  it  has  the  time  to  be 
actively  Interested  In  you. 

Let  me  say  this  In  conclusion,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  When  you  say  to  yourself:  "I'm 
going  to  be  ready  for  the  'soaring  sixties,' 
and  I'm  going  to  get  out  from  under  my 
bushel  basket  and  not  only  stand  up  and 
be  counted  but  go  out  and  do  some  count- 
ing on  my  own" — when  you  say  all  that  and 
mean  it.  then  there  won't  be  any  road- 
blocks to  worry  about.  There  isn't  a  road- 
block in  the  world  that  we  American  busi- 
nessmen can't  circumvent  by  imaginative, 
straight  thinking,  and  applying  our  ideas 
and  convictions  with  strength  and  deter- 
mination. 

If  we  work  with  others,  if  we  work  to- 
gether, we  can  attain  every  goal  we  can  ever 
dream  of,  but  if  we  work  against  each  other, 
we  will  muff  those  opportunities,  and  the 
"soaring  sixUes"  will  soar  right  out  of  the 
window.    The  decision  is  entirely  up  to  you. 

Let  me  wish  you  and  the  folks  back  home 
minding  the  store  the  very  best  of  success 
and  good  fortune  In  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1959 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Nama«a  in  the  chair.)  Is  there  further 
mominfir  business?  if  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5916)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  the  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
desk,  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
ininois  (Mr.  Douglas  I  and  myself,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  Insert  after  line  9.  page  10,  a 
section  entitled  "Militai-y  Personnel. 
Marine  Corps  '  and  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing words: 

The  Department  of  Defenre  Appropriation 
Act.  1959.  Public  Law  85-724.  approved 
August  22.  1958.  Is  amended.  In  title  IV 
thereof,  by  striking  the  period  after  the 
word  "Fund*  in  the  section  entitled  "Mili- 
tary Personnel.  M.irtne  Corps",  Inserting  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following  r^ords: 
"Provided.     That     Marine     Corps     perronnel 

paid  from  this  appropriation  shall  be  main- 
tained at  an  end  strength  of  not  less  than 
200.000  for  the  fiscal  year  19j9. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Chair  puts  the  question 
and  the  Senate  acts  on  the  amendment, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana !  Mr.  Mansfield  1  offered  for  himself 
and    the    Senator    from    Illinois    I  Mr. 

I^OUCLAS  I . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
during  yesterday's  consideration  of  H.R. 
5916,  the  Senate  inserted  the  amendment 
i-equiring  the  maintenance  of  the  Army 
at  a  strength  of  not  less  than  900.000. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  in  proposing  this 
amendment,  pointed  out  that  such  an 
amendment  was  entirely  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1959. 
The  able  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
included  in  his  statement  of  yesterday, 
in  support  of  his  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  strength  of  the  Army: 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  the  national  defense  requires 
the  maintenance  of  a  Regular  Army  of  not 
less  than  900,000  and  It  Is  the  Intent  that 
the  planned  strength  for  fiscal  year  1959 
be  maintained  at  that  level  In  accordance 
with    the    funds    provided    (p.    6,    h.    Rept. 
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2503,    86th    Cong.,    ad   seM.,   dated    Aug.   8. 
1968). 

Also  in  the  course  of  the  debate  yes- 
terday, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllendekI,  in  en- 
dorsing: the  amendment  requiring  the 
Army  be  maintained  at  900,000,  in  his 
remarks  included  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

The  committee  has  approved  the  action 
of  the  House  In  recommending  an  increase 
In  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  from 
870,000  to  900.000.  and  has  agreed  to  the 
Department's  request  to  restore  to  a  direct 
appropriation,  9100  million,  which  the  House 
had  provided  by  transfer. 

In  spite  of  the  clear-cut  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Army  should  be  main- 
tained at  900.000  In  these  critical  times, 
the  Pentagon  has  disregarded  the  intent 
of  Congress  and  has  directed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Army  to  870.000.  Conse- 
quently. I  believe  that  the  Senate  acted 
in  the  best  interest  of  national  security 
and  constitutional  processes  by  adopting 
the  Army  strength  amendment  of  yes- 
terday. 

At  the  time  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  inquired  as  to  a  com- 
bination amendment  requiring  the  main- 
tenance, in  accordance  with  congres- 
sional intent,  of  the  Marine  Corps  at 

200.000. 

I  was  Informed  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  of  Louisiana  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  similar  amendment  at 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill. 

The  importance  of  such  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Marine  Corps  was  further 
justified  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  who 
stated  yesterday  to  the  Senate  that  "it 
was  the  intention  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  last  year  to  have  the 
number  In  the  Marine  Corps  fixed  at 
200.000.*' 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  undoubt- 
edly recall  the  specific,  clear-cut.  and 
unmistakable  language  with  which  the 
Senate,  in  its  Appropriations  Committee 
report,  supported  action  of  the  report  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
which  stated  that  the  funds  to  support 
a  Marine  Corps  of  200.000  "will  enable 
the  Marine  Corps  to  maintain  itself  at 
the  minimum  strength  required  and  will 
enable  the  Corps  to  fulfill  its  traditional 
role  in  the  national  defense  posture  of 
this  coimtry  as  the  Nation's  force  in 
readiness." 

In  amplifying  the  Senate  Intent,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report 
stated: 

This  declslcm  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  aoO.OOO-man  Marine  Corps 
was  made  with  full  conslderattlon  of  the 
fiscal  and  military  limitations.  The  com- 
mittee desires  that  It  be  clearly  understood 
by  appropriate  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  It  Is  the 
clear-cut  Intent  of  the  committee,  and  of 
the  proposed  appropriating  legislation,  that 
the  Marine  Corps  b«  maintained  at  the 
strength  of  300.000. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  Congress  to 
make  more  clear  to  the  Pentagon  the 


congressional  Intent  with  respect  to  the 
strength  of  elements  of  the  armed 
forces.  Since  congressional  Intent  has 
been  disregarded,  this  time  with  respect 
to  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Senate  has  no 
choice  but  to  act  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  responsibility,  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  so  clearly  yesterday 
when  he  said,  "I  remind  Senators  that 
while  the  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  H  is  the  Congress  which  is 
charged,  imjer  that  same  Constitution, 
with  raising  and  supporting  armies." 

With  actual  and  potential  crises  being 
created  by  the  Kremlin  in  Berlin,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East,  I  concur 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  heliet  that 
this  Is  no  time  for  our  Nation  to  weaken 
its  defenses. 

Particularly,  this  Is  no  time  for  Con- 
gress to  permit,  contrary  to  its  clearly 
delineated  intent,  a  reduction  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  our  national  force-in- 
readiness. 

It  must  be  realized,  of  course,  that  the 
Marine  Corps,  in  carrying  out  the  direc- 
tives of  the  Pentagon,  is  in  the  process 
of  reducing  Its  strength  from  that  di- 
rected and  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
175.000  set  by  the  Pentagon.  Any  dif- 
ficulties that  may  be  experienced  in  re- 
turning to  200.000,   Which  the  Marine 

Corps  requires  to  maintain  the  three 
combat  divisions  and  three  air  wings 
sp>ecificaUy  required  by  law,  is  squarely 
the  responsibility  of  the  Pentagon. 
Therefore,  in  obtaining  and  maintaining 

the  200.000  mandatory  Marine  Corpis 
strength  required  by  this  amendment.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Pentagon  and  all 
other  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  national  security  to  assist  and  fa- 
cilitate the  accomplishment  of  this  man- 
power goal  by  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
Douglas-Mansfield  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  to  maintain,  in  line 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  the 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  200,000 
men.  which  the  administration  stated 
must  be  reduced  to  175,000  this  fiscal 
year.  I  point  out  that  this  amendment 
requires  no  additional  appropriation. 
The  money  has  been  appropriated  in  the 
1959  budget.  The  intent  is  to  maintain 
a  mobile  striking  force  of  200,000  men 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Similar  provisions  are  included  in  the  bill 
not  only  for  the  Army,  but  also  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves.  Since 
the  Marines  are  part  of  the  striking  force 
of  the  coimtry,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  Congress  should  make  its  in- 
tent clear  and  unmistakable,  so  that  we 
will  not  allow  the  administration  to  fur- 
ther reduce  our  capacity  to  fight  limited 
wars. 

This  amendment  should,  however,  be 
called  the  Mansfield-Douglas  amend- 
ment, rather  than  the  Douglas-Mancfield 
amendment. 

»4r.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  I  understand  the  In- 
tent of  the  amendment,  it  is  to  clarify 
what  Congress  did  last  year  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     For  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  is  desired  to  make 
sure  there  is  carried  out  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  what  Congress  set  forth  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1959.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  the  strength  of 
the  Aimy  was  set  at  900,000  and  the 
strength  of  the  Marine  Cori>s  was  set  at 
200,000  in  the  conference  report  of  last 
year.  The  amendment  which  was  ac- 
cepted yesterday  in  the  Senate  was  at- 
tached to  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance account.  It  set  the  strength  of 
the  Army  at  a  900.000-man  figure.    If  the 

language  is  applied  merely  to  the  money 
in  the  supplementary  budget,  that  is  one 
thing;  but  if  the  money  from  the  supple- 
mentary budget  is  included  and  put  into 
one  common  fimd  with  the  operations 
and  maintenance  account,  then  the 
whole  account  is  subject  to  the  limiting 
language  of  the  amendment.  I  inter- 
pret the  amendment  to  mean  that  no 
part  of  the  maintenance  and  operation 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  Army  below  900.000  men.  I 
have  the  exact  figures  as  of  March  31. 
The  strength  of  the  Army  presently  is 
878.692.  If  that  is  true,  the  Army 
strength  would  have  to  be  put  back  to 
900.000  men  between  now  and  the  1st  of 
July. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  relating  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  presently,  as  of  March  31,  at 
183.400. 

I  think  I  shall  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. The  chairman  of  the  subccnnmlt- 
tee  has  accepted  it.  However,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  shall  not 
make  the  point  of  order,  because  I  think 
this  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  straight- 
ened out  In  conference  between  the  two 
Houses. 

I  know  the  conferees,  of  which  I  was 
one  last  year,  adopted  similar  language 
in  Its  conference  report.  I  am  confident 
that  in  attaching  such  language  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  want  to  im- 
pede the  operations  of  the  Army  or  Ma- 
rine Corps, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  reason  why  I  was 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  tlie  amendment 
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submitted  by  the  Senator  fr<Mn  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long  J  and  other  Senators  yes- 
terday, and  the  reason  why  I  favor  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana today,  is  that  the  Executive  did  not 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  which 
was  included  in  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  bill  last  year.  I  think  it 
is  time  Congress  let  the  administration 
know  once  and  for  all  wliat  Congress 
means. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subconunittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  the  funds  have  already 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  intent  has  been  expressed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
administration  did  not  carry  out  either 
the  purposes  of  the  fund  or  the  ex- 
pressed intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
with  what  I  have  said  relative  to  this 
matter,  remarks  I  made  as  printed  in 
the  March  2,  1959.  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NATIOIf  AI.    SxCXTmiTT RXSOLXTTION    OF   TH» 

VrrzRANs  or  FotxicN  Wars 

Mr.  BlANSniLD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  and  fellow 
Montanan.  the  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  John  W.  Mahan, 
Of  Helena.  Mont.  In  his  letter,  which  Is 
addressed  to  every  Senator,  Mr.  Mahan  sets 
forth  his  views  on  the  need  to  maintain  the 
defenses  of  our  country.  For  example,  he 
states  that,  according  the  present  plans,  our 
forces  are  going  to  be  cut.  Insofar  as  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Army  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marine  Corps,  according 
to  press  reports,  has  been  directed  to  reduce 
lU  strength  to  175.000  men  by  the  end  of 
June  1959,  even  though  last  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  fimds  to  maintain  the 
Marine  Corps  at  a  strength  of  200.000  men. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Army  has 
been  given  directions  to  reduce  Its  strength, 
by  the  3(>th  of  June  1959,  to  870,000.  rather 
than  the  900.000  which  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  when  additional  funds  were  appro- 
priated last  year. 

Mr.  President,  It  \m  my  hope  that  this 
matter  will  be  given  the  most  serious  recon- 
sideration by  the  administration,  not  only 
In  view  of  the  dlfHculUes  which  have  faced 
us  In  the  past,  but  also  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  well  may  face  us  In  the  future. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  a  table 
from  the  February  16  Issue  of  Newsweek,  and 
an  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  be  printed 
In  the  Rscoao,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  John  W.  Mahan,  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables,  arti- 
cle, and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkooro.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ment: 

"STATUUMT   VT   SKMATOa    MANSTtKLO 

•TTie  Marine  Corpe.  according  to  press  re- 
ports, has  been  directed  to  reduce  Its 
strength  to  175.000  by  the  end  of  June  1069. 

"This  Is  a  drastic  cut  below  the  current 
actual  strength  of  190.000  and  an  even  more 
sizable  cut  below  the  200.000  strength  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  and  directed 
the  Marine  Corps  to  maintain  for  the  ciu- 
rent  year. 

"Tills  reduction  In  the  Marine  Corps  has  se- 
rious Implications,  to  which  I  wiu  allude 


later,  that  go  far  beyond  military  matters. 
But  first,  there  Is  the  matter  of  our  national 
requirement  for  a  fully  manned,  adequate, 
combat-ready,  versatile  striking  force  of  ma- 
rines. Recent  events  underline  with  irrefu- 
table logic  this  requirement. 

"The  crises  which  have  followed  one  upon 
the  other — Suez,  Lebanon,  and  the  Formosa 
Straits — have  demonstrated  not  only  the 
need  for  our  Marine  national  force  In  readi- 
ness but  also  the  precise  and  effective  man- 
ner In  which  the  Marines  fulfill  that  require- 
ment. Lebanon  and  Formosa  are  by  no 
means  the  last  of  our  international  difficul- 
ties. We  are  confronted  with  an  interna- 
tional situation  that  exlsu  now  and  will 
continue  to  exist  well  into  the  foreseeable 
future:  a  situation  characterized  by  many 
potential  Communist-sparked  crises. 

"So,  with  the  need  for  marines  great  or 
greater  than  ever  before,  our  Marine  Corps 
is  being  deliberately,  arbitrarily,  precipitate- 
ly reduced.  This  Pentagon  assault  on  the 
Marine  Corps  merits  closest  congressional 
and  public  scrutiny.  It  is  no  secret  in  official 
governmental  circles  that  there  has  long  been 
an  effort  within  the  Pentagon  to  reduce  the 
Marines  to  merely  a  ceremonial  status.  This 
currently  directed  cut  is  Just  another  step  In 
that  direction. 

"  'Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it.'  With  SanUy- 
ana's  warning  in  mind,  let's  examine  the 
recent  history  of  Marine  Corps  strength. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  hearings  Incident  to 
the  passage  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  It  was  apparent  that  determined  efforU 
were  being  made  to  reduce  the  Marine  Corps 
to  a  ceremonial  organization.  To  assure  Its 
continued  existence  as  a  hard-hitting  force 
in  readiness.  Congress  spelled  out,  in  detail, 
the  roles  and  missions  of  the  corps. 

"This  action  by  the  legislative  branch  was 
taken  against  concerted  and  vigorous  op- 
position from  certain  factions  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

"In  spite  of  these  elaborated  precautions  to 
assure  that  the  Marine  Corps  would  continue 
to  exist  to  All  an  obvious  and  vital  require- 
ment in  our  Nation's  defense  structure,  the 
strength  of  the  corps  was  reduced  battalion 
by  battalion  until  on  the  eve  of  the  Korean 
war  It  had  fallen  to  six  Infantry  batUIions. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  although  Congress 
had  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  support 
a  measurably  larger  force  in  1950-51,  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  to  permit 
the  existence  of  more  than  six  batuilons. 

"The  lightning  suddenness  of  the  KorMm 
conflict  revealed  In  stark  detail  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  those  policies.  The  Pentagon  had 
reduced  our  ready  force  to  the  point  that 
Invited  a  national  disaster. 

"Working  against  overwhelming  odds  In 
matters  of  time  and  space,  the  Marine  Corps 
was  able  to  provide  a  brigade  that  turned 
the  swelling  Communist  tide  at  Pusan  and 
saved  the  perimeter.  Then,  at  Inchon,  a 
division  of  marines  speedily  assembled, 
literally  from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
converted  the  battle  for  South  Korea  Into 
a  rout  of  the  Communist  hordes. 

"The  vital  importance  of  a  strong  force  in 
readiness  had  been  demonstrated  once  again 
with  nerve  shattering  clarity.  The  lesson 
was  not  lost  on  Congress. 

"While  the  Korean  war  was  still  In  prog- 
ress. Congress  went  to  great  effort  to  assure 
that  the  Nation  would  not  again  find  Itself 
so  nearly  without  such  a  force.  In  1953 
legislation  was  enacted  to  prescrlt>e  a  Marine 
Corps  of  not  less  than  three  combat  divi- 
sions and  three  air  wings. 

"With  such  a  firm  and  unambiguous  re- 
quirement established  In  the  law.  Congress 
felt  It  had  assured  the  existence  of  a  con- 
stantly ready  combat  force  of  sufficient 
strength  to  serve  as  the  first  echelon  of  ths 
Nation's  limited  war  force. 
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"However,  in  1955,  the  Pentagon  began  • 
new  round  of  reductions  In  the  Marine  Corps 
over  vigorous  congressional  opposition.  In 
the  face  of  Pentagon  plans  to  reduce  the 
Marine  Corps  to  193.000,  Congress  appropri- 
ated sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  corps 
at  315,000  for  fiscal  year  1956.  Over  937 
million  of  the  funds  thus  appropriated  were 
Impounded  by  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Marine  Corps  was  maintained  at 
200.000. 

"Fiscal  year  1958  brought  a  new  attack  on 
the  strength  of  the  corps.  After  Congress 
had  appropriated  funds  to  maintain  the 
Marines  at  200.000,  the  Pentagon  refused  to 
allocate  funds  for  a  strength  beyond  190.000. 
"The  budget  for  flecal  year  1959  revealed  a 
new  assault  on  Marine  strength  with  a  re- 
duction from  190.000  to  175,000.  Faced  with 
this  effort  to  reduce  the  corps  by  13 13  per- 
cent below  that  set  by  the  legislative  branch 
In  Its  appropriations.  Congress  took  new 
steps  to  make  its  position  clear. 

"The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
found  that  'a  strong  Marine  Corps  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  National  Defense  Establishment. 
The  striking  power  of  the  operating  forces  of 
the  Marine  Corps  consists  primarily  of  three 
combat  divisions  and  three  air  wings  with 
supporting  forces  as  provided  by  law.  These 
forces,  deployed  In  this  country,  aboard 
ship,  and  in  advance  bases  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  East,  form  a  striking  force  Immedi- 
ately available  and  prepared  to  fight  In  • 
general  war,  a  small  war.  or  a  Umlted  war. 
The  budget  recommended  by  the  President 
did  not  make  adequate  provision  for  these 
apecificslly  authorised  Marine  Corps  forces.' 
"In  support  of  this  finding  the  committee 
recommended,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved,  appropriations  to  maintain 
the  Marines  at  a  strength  of  300,000. 

-The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  did  not  rest  content  with  a  mere 
affirmation  of  the  findings  of  Its  brethren  In 
the  House.  It  chose  to  make  abundantly 
Clear  that  this  was  not  a  hasUly  conceived 
sentlmenui  aaluto  to  •  particular  service. 
The  committee  stated  this  decision  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  necessary  for  a  200,000-maii 
Marine  Corps  was  made  with  full  considera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  and  military  Implications. 
The  committee  desires  that  It  be  clearly 
understood  by  appropriate  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  that  It 
is  the  clear-cut  Intent  of  the  committee,  and 
of  the  proposed  appropriaUng  legislation, 
that  the  Marine  Corps  be  maintained  at  the 
strength  of  300.000. 

"The  Senate  approved  these  ooncltisions 
and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  appropriaUng  the  funds  necessary  to 
establish  a  Marine  Corps  at  200.000. 

"Although  confronted  by  this  clear  and 
unmistakably  congresalonal  ma.idate,  the 
Pentagon  has  nevertheless  directed  a  leduc- 
tlon  of  the  Marines  to  175.000. 

"When  placed  In  the  perspective  afforded 
by  recent  history,  the  current  actions  by  the 
Pentagon  fit  the  old  discredited  and  dis- 
astrous pattern  of  a  step- by-step  gutUng  of 
the  Marines  to  the  status  of  a  ceremonUl 
outfit. 

"The  lessors  of  history,  recent  and  remote, 
are  Ignored.  The  blind  unreasoning  refusal 
to  look  at  the  world  situation  continues. 
The  probability  of  new  situations  similar  to 
those  we  were  compelled  to  face  in  Korea. 
Indochina.  Sues,  and  Lebanon  Is  bUndly 
rejected. 

"Can  we  attribute  the  Pentagon  attitude 
solely  to  a  desire  for  economy?  The  amount 
involved  wUl  not  support  this  conclusion. 
Careful  study  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees established  this  amount  at  M5.200.- 
000;  a  small  sum.  Indeed,  to  maintain  the 
force-in-readlnesB  taUored  to  provide  the 
versatility  and  fiexlblllty  we  need  so  dea- 
perately  today. 

-The  complete  rejection  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  most  carefully  formulated 
conclusions  of  the  legislature  on  matters  of 
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military  policy,  such  as  Marine  Corps 
strength,  la  not  supported  by  history  or  by 
the  cvirrent  world  situation.  Nor  la  it  sound 
governmental  procedure. 

"I  have  watched  with  increasing  concern 
and  dismay  the  deterioration  of  the  consti- 
tutionally established  partnership  between 
the  eseeutive  and  the  legislative  branches 
which  u  so  vital  to  an  effective  military 
policy. 

"At  the  risk  of  betaboring  the  obvious.  I 
feel  compelled  to  sUte  that  a  partnership 
cannot  endure  and  prosper  when  the  convic- 
tions of  one  partner  are  ignored,  or  arbitrarily 
rejected,  by  the  other. 

•The  viuilty  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  the  cornerstone  of  our  form  of 
government,  resU  upon  the  self-restraint  of 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  otir  Oovern- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  such  self-restraint, 
cbaractertaed  by  the  profound  respect  for 
the  lawful  areas  of  responslbUlty  of  each 
branch  of  our  Oovernment,  a  balance  of 
power  cannot  exlct. 

"As  it  has  demonstrated  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress U  not  powerless  to  enforce  Its  views 
In  matters  of  military  policy.  A  statutory 
floor  has  been  placed  on  the  strength  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  Approprlatious 
Act  for  fiscal  1959. 

"The  Psntsgon  complains  that  such  action 
Is  tmduly  resitrictive  upon  the  ezecuUve 
branch.  I  suggest  to  them  that  by  their  re- 
peated high-handed  reJecUons  of  the  views 
of  Congress,  at  which  the  Marine  Corps  re- 
dtjctton  is  a  prime  example,  they  compel  re- 
sort to  the  rigid  prescriptions  of  statutory 
law. 

"Marine  Corps  strength  Is  the  principal 
lUustratlon.  The  views  of  Congress  on  this 
matter  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  and 
repeatedly  flouted  or  Ignored  by  the  PenU- 
gon.  A  mandatory  floor  on  the  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  set  forth  in  the  law,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  means  for  Congress  to 
insure  thst  its  carefully  considered  Judg- 
ment wlU  not  be  thwarted  by  admlnlstraUve 
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"Fiuui  Public  Law  85-734,  S5tli  Congress 
(an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1950  and  for  other  purposes) : 

-From  ttUe  m.  Department  of  the  Army, 
ICUltsry  Personnel:  "For  pay,  allowances, 
individual  clothing.  Interest  on  depoaiU.  and 
permanent  change  of  station  travel,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
thoee  undergoing  reserve  training);  expense* 
Incident  to  movement  of  troop  detachments. 
Including  rental  of  campsites  and  procure- 
ment of  utility  and  other  services:  expenses 
of  apprehension  and  delivery  of  deserters, 
prisoners,  and  soldiers  absent  without  leave. 
Including  payment  of  rewards  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $35  in  any  case),  and  costs  of  confine- 
ment of  military  prisoners  In  nonmllltary 
facilities:  donations  of  not  to  exceed  $25  to 
each  prisoner  \ipon  each  release  from  confine- 
ment in  an  Army  or  contract  (Mison  (other 
than  a  disciplinary  barracks)  and  to  each 
person  discharged  for  fraudulent  enlistment; 
authorized  issues  of  articles  to  prisoners 
other  than  those  In  dlaelpUnary  barracks, 
subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel,  selective 
service  regtetraats  eaUed  for  Induction  and 
applicants  for  enlistment  while  held  under 
observation,  and  prisoners   (except  those  at 


disciplinary  barracks),  or  reimbursement 
therefor  while  such  persotmel  are  sick  in 
hospitals;  and  subsistence  of  supernumera- 
ries necessitated  by  emergent  mUltary  clr- 
cimistances;  83,175,961,000,  and  In  addition, 
♦875  million,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Army  Stock  Ptmd:  Provided,  That  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  act  of  Jtme  30.  1933  (6  n.S.C. 
69a) ,  shall  not  apply  to  retired  mUltary  per- 
sonnel on  duty  at  the  US.  Soldiers'  Home: 
Provided  further.  That  the  duties  of  the  11- 
brarl-in  at  the  UB.  Military  Academy  may  be 
performed  by  a  retU-ed  officer  detailed  on 
active  duty." 

^Keserve  peraonnel 

-  'For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsist- 
ence, transportation,  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  law.  for  personnel 
of  the  Army  Reserve  while  on  active  duty 
under  section  265  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  undergoing  Reserve  training  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  OlQcers'  Training 
Corps:  subsistence  for  members  of  the  Army 
Reserve  for  drills  of  8  or  more  hours  dxira- 
tlon  in  any  one  calendar  day;  $323,759  ,(X)0: 
Provided.  That  the  Army  Reserve  personnel 
paid  from  this  approixlation  shaU  be  main- 
tained at  an  end  strength  of  not  less  than 
300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.' 

"ktUr  NAHONAt  ctiasB 

-  'For  pay.  aUowance,  clothing,  subsistence, 
transportation,  and  travel,  as  authorized  by 
law.  for  personnel  of  the  Army  National 
Ouard  while  on  duty  imder  section  266  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  while  undergo- 
ing training  or  while  performing  drills  or 
equivalent  duties;  expenses  of  training,  or- 
ganizing, and  administering  the  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard,  including  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  alterations  to  structures  and  fa- 
cilities; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  per- 
sonal services  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
and  services  of  personnel  of  the  National 
Ouard  employed  as  civilians  without  regard 
to  their  military  rank,  and  the  number  of 
caretakers  authorized  to  be  employed  under 
provisions  of  law  (92  VS.C.  709)  may  be  such 
as  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  subsistence  for  officers  attending  drills 
of  8  or  more  hours'  dtn-ation  In  any  1  calen- 
dar day,  travel  expenses  (other  than  mileage) , 
as  autbortoed  by  law  for  Army  personnel  on 
active  duty,  for  Army  National  Ouard  divi- 
sion, regimental,  and  battalion  commanders 
while  inspecting  units  in  compliance  with 
National  Ouard  regulations  when  specifically 
authcrlaed  by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau; supplying  and  equipping  the  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard  of  the  several  States,  Territo- 
ries, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  au- 
tborlaed  by  law;  and  expenses  of  repair,  mod- 
ification, maintenance,  and  Issue  of  supplies 
and  equipment  (including  aircraft);  $342,- 
083.000:  Provided.  That  oWlgatlons  may  be 
incurred  under  this  appropriation  for  train- 
lag  ot  uniu  designated  for  early  deployment 
under  mobilisation  plans  and  for  installa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  fadUtles 
for  antiaircraft  defense  without  regard  to 
section  107  of  UUe  83.  United  SUtes  Code: 
Provided  further,  That  the  Army  National 
Ouard  shaU  be  maintained  sit  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  than  400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956." 

"Militarp  per»onnel.  Marine  Carps 
"  'For  pay,  allowances,  subsistence,  interest 
on  deposits,  gratuities,  clothing,  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  (including  expenses 
of  temporary  duty  between  permanent  duty 
stations),  snd  transportation  of  dependents, 
household  effects  (including  storage  there- 
of), and  privately  owned  automobiles,  as  au- 
thorlaed  by  law,  for  Regular  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  (except  those  on  active 
duty  while  undergoing  Reserve  training), 
$635,693,0(X),  and.  In  addition,  $25  million  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Marine  Corps 
stock  fund.' 


-From  Senate  Report  No.  1937  (Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill)  85th  Congress, 
2d  session,  page  8 : 

-  "The  Senate  committee  has  approved  the 
action  of  the  House  in  adding  funds  to  main- 
tain the  Marine  Corps  strength  at  3(X),000  in 
reducing  the  appropriation  by  $1,200,000  In 
the  permanent  change-of-statlon  travel  ac- 
count, and  in  utilizing  $25  million  of  revolv- 
ing funds  in  lieu  of  appropriations. 

"  *The  events  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
past  months  have  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, in  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
committee,  that  the  security  of  our  Nation 
demands  that  the  Marine  Corpe  be  main- 
tained at  a  mlnlmimi  strength  of  9(X),000. 

"  This  decision  to  apvpropriate  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  2(X>,000-man  Marine  Corps  was 
made  with  full  consideration  of  the  fiscal  and 
military  implications.  The  committee  de- 
sires that  It  be  clearly  understood  by  appro- 
priate agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovernment  thst  it  is  the  clear-cut 
Intent  of  the  conunlttee,  and  of  the  proposed 
approprUtlng  legislation,  that  the  Marine 
C^orps  be  maintained  at  the  strength  of 
200,000.' 
"From  page  5.  of  the  same  report: 
"  'Subsequent  to  the  Hotise  action,  addi- 
tional budget  estimates  were  submitted  In 
Senate  document  103,  requesting  considera- 
tion of  sn  additional  $179,581,000  for  in- 
creased pay  coets.  This,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  approved.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  action  of  the  House  in 
recommending  an  Increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  Regular  Army  from  870,000  to  900.000, 
and  has  agreed  to  the  Department's  request 
to  restore  to  a  direct  appropriation,  $100 
million,  which  the  House  had  provided  lay 
transfer.' 

"From  House  Report  No.  1830  (Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill)  85th  Congress, 
2d  session,  page  49 : 

"  'A  strong  Marine  Corps  is  essential  to  our 
National  Defense  Establishment.  The  strik- 
ing power  of  the  operating  forces  of  the 
Marine  Corps  consist  primarily  of  three  com- 
bat divisions  and  three  air  wings  with  sup- 
porting forces  as  provided  by  law.  These 
forces  deployed  In  this  country,  aboard  ship, 
and  In  advance  bases  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  Bast,  form  a  striking  force  Immediately 
available  and  prepared  to  fight  in  a  general 
war,  a  small  war,  or  a  limited  war.  The 
budget  recommended  by  the  President  did 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  these  spe- 
cifically authorised  Marine  Corpe  forces.  It 
was  baaed  on  a  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  end  strength  to  176,000  men,  MJOtOO  be- 
low the  amount  determined  to  be  the  mini- 
mum essential  force  level  of  the  corps.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  has  provided  funds 
for  the  noalntenance  of  the  Marine  Corps 
which  will  enable  them  to  reach  a  strength 
of  200,000  military  personnel  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  additional  funds  re- 
quired for  this  personnel  Increaae  total  845,- 
200,000  and  have  been  allocated  to  various 
appropriations  Items  as  follows: 

-  'MUltary     personnel.     Marine 

Odrps 886,850,000 

**  Troops      Corpe     troops     and 

faculties 4.875,000 

-  'Medical  care,  Navy l,  176, 000 

*  'Aircraft  and  facilities.  Navy..      1.  SCO.  000 

"  The  funds  reoommended  by  the  commit- 
tee wiU  enable  the  Marine  Corps  to  t«»it.«^ti« 
itself  at  the  minimum  strength  required  and 
will  enable  the  (Dorps  to  fulfill  its  traditional 
role  in  the  national  defense  posture  of  thla 
country  as  the  Nation's  force  in  readiness.' 
"From  page  82  of  the  same  report: 
-  'In  the  Ugfat  of  all  the  facts,  including  the 
committee's  decision  to  exceed  the  bodget  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  Marine  OOrpa. 
the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Army  Watfcmal 
Ouard  and  make  other  improTemsnts  ta  ths 
readiness  of  otu-  defense  soeh  as  addttloaal 
Polaris  submarines  and  acceleration  of  tlM 
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Minuteman  and  Hound-dog  missile  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  decided  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  budget  for  the  870.000-man  Army. 
However,  it  is  the  committee's  desire  that  the 
Army  be  provided  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  and  weapons,  and  along  these 
lines  it  was  testified  that  much  of  the  cur- 
rent available  equipment  does  not  meet  the 
tactical  reqiilrements  of  the  reorganized  pen- 
tomlc  forces.' 

"From  conference  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  (H.  Rept.  2503) 
from  page  5: 

••'Amendment  Nos.  5,  8.  and  7:  Military 
personnel:  Appropriate  $3,175,961,000  instead 
of  $2,946,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $3,225,961,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
provide  for  transfer  from  the  Army  Stock 
Fund  of  $375  million  Instead  of  $425  million 
M  proposed  by  the  House  and  $325  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  delete  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  that  the  Regular  Army 
shall  be  maintained  at  not  less  than  900.000 
strength  during  fiscal  year  1959.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
the  national  defense  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Regular  Army  of  not  less  than 
900,000  and  it  is  the  intent  that  the  planned 
strength  for  fiscal  year  1959  be  maintained  at 
that  level  In  accordance  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided.' 

"From  page  6  of  the  same  report: 

"  'Amendment  Nos.  19  and  20.  Military  per- 
Boxmel,  Marine  Corps:  Appropriate  $635,692.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$604,056,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hovise,  and 
delete  provision  of  the  Senate  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  shall  be  maintained  at  not  less 
tlian  200,000  strength  during  fiscal  year  1959. 
As  with  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  It 
Is  ttoe  belief  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  the  national  defense  requires  that  the 
Marine  Corps  be  maintained  at  a  strength  of 
not  less  than  200,000  and  it  is  the  intent  that 
the  planned  strength  for  fiscal  year  1959  be 
maintained  at  that  level  In  accordance  with 
the  funds  provided.' 

"(From  Newsweek,  Feb.  16, 1959] 

"adding  up  MnJTABT  POWKK 

"Missile  power 

"United  States:  ICBM's.  none;  IRBM's.  10. 

"U.SJ3.R.:  ICBM's,  none;  IRBM's,  600- 
1.000. 

"Air  power 

•TTnlted  Stetes:  850.000  men,  1.000  B-47 
(medium)  bombers,  600  B-62  (long  range) 
bombers,  35.500  other  aircraft. 

"U.S.SJl.:  700,000  men.  350-850  medium 
bombers,  100-160  long-range  bombers,  24,000 
other  aircraft. 

"Sea  power 

•United  States:  640.000  sailors.  189.000  ma- 
rines, 15  attack  carriers,  no  battleships,  11 
antisub  and  other  carriers,  14  cruisers.  240 
destroyers.  112  submarines,  500  auxiliaries, 
2,500  patrol  vessels. 

"USSR. :  850,000  sailors,  no  carriers,  3  bat- 
tleships, 27  cruisers,  160  destroyers,  200  at- 
tack submarines,  250  coast-defense  subma- 
rines, 260  auxiliaries,  1,000  patrol  vessels. 
"Land  power 

"United  States:  870.000  men,  14  Infantry 
divisions,  2  Infantry  brigades,  8  infantry  bat- 
tle groups,  6  armored  regiments. 

"U.S.S.R.:  2.5  million  men,  100  infantry 
divisions,  76  mechanized  and  tank  divisions." 

"THI     NAVY     BTTDOrr:     TLXrr     WILL     REMAIN    AT 

cuaaiNT  SIZE  but  AotcRArr  inventory  wui. 

BE   CUT 

"(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

"The  Navy's  share  of  the  adminlstraUon's 
defense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  will 
maintain  a  fleet  of  approximately  the  pres- 
ent size. 

"Some  864  ships,  the  same  number  as  are 
now  in  service,  are  scheduled  to  be  in  com- 


mission In  the  next  fiscal  year;  389  will  be 
warships  and  475  will  be  supporting  vessels, 
amphibious  craft,  and  so  on.  The  Navy's 
active  aircraft  inventory  will  drop  to  9,117 
by  June  30.  1900,  compared  with  10,533  on 
June  30,  1958.  Only  some  7,200  of  these  will 
be  operational.  Forty-seven  percent  will  be 
Jet  powered. 

"Fourteen  attack  aircraft  carriers  will  be 
maintained  instead  of  the  15  of  last  June, 
but  new  Forresfa/-type  carriers  are  replacing 
the  old  wartime  Essex  class. 

"Submarine  war  stressed 

"The  1960  budget  will  maintain  16  carrier 
air  groups — 2  of  them  replacement  groups — 
the  same  number  as  this  year.  More  than 
600  antisubmarine  aircraft  will  be  modified 
with  new  radar,  and  2  new  antisubmarine 
warfare  task  forces  will  be  organized. 

"Patrol  and  warning  squadrons  will  In- 
crease from  39  to  42,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  to  orient  it  toward 
an  antisubmarine  mission,  will  continue. 

"The  manning  level  for  the  active  fleet  will 
average  about  81  percent  of  normal  war 
strength  per  ship  and  squadron,  about  the 
same  as  this  year. 

"With  new  procurement  funds  the  Navy 
will  buy  668  aircraft,  which  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  annual  procurement  needed  to 
maintain  an  active  operating  naval  air  arm 
of  7,200  planes. 

"Air  arm  shrinking 

"Officials  believe  that  given  the  present 
rate  of  procurement  of  piloted  aircraft,  the 
naval  air  arm  will  decrease  by  4,000  to  6,000 
aircraft  by  1963-64. 

"There  is  also  considerable  concern  about 
the  g^rowing  obsolescence  of  the  fleet.  The 
1960  shipbuilding  program  provides  for  18 
new  ships,  including  a  conventional  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class,  « 
guided-missiie  destroyers  and  frigates,  3 
more  nuclear-powered  submarines,  and  8 
other  vessels. 

"Nine  Polaris  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines 
had  been  provided  prior  to  the  1960  budget, 
but  the  administration  has  withheld  funds 
for  some  of  them  and  has  adopted  a  build- 
ing program  of  about  three  a  year  and  one 
aircraft  carrier  every  other  year. 

"The  1960  budget  contains  funds  for  long 
leadtlme  Items  for  tliree  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines, in  addition  to  the  nine  already 
provided,  but  does  not  authorize  or  provide 
funds  for  the  full  costs  of  the  three  addi- 
tional submarines. 

"The  building  program  also  Includes  the 
conversion  and  modernization  of  13  old 
ships.  Including  a  cruiser,  8  destroyers,  and 
4  other  vessels. 

"The  present  naval  construction  program 
of  about  20  new  ships  a  year  is  less  than  half 
the  number  needed  to  replace  overage  ships 
If  the  operating  fleet's  present  size  of  864 
vessels  is  to  be  maintained. 

"The  Marine  Corps  is  already  undergoing 
a  reduction  from  an  authorized  strength  of 
200.000  to  176,000  during  the  current  fiscal 
years;  Its  strength  is  to  remain  at  the  176,000 
level  In  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  next 
July  1. 

"President  Elsenhower's  budget  message 

declares  that  'the  Marine  Corps  will  con- 
tinue to  support  three  divisions  and  three 
air  wings  In  their  traditional  state  of  high 
combat  readiness.' 

"Marines  deplore  cuts 

"The  Marine  Corps  fiatly  disputes  this. 
Oen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  the  Commandant, 
has  testified  that  the  current  reduction  to 
175,000  men  will  mean  the  elimination  of  6 
battalion  landing  teams  out  of  the  corps' 
current  27,  and  the  elimination  of  8  sir 
squadrons. 

"The  Marines  will  activate  additional  anti- 
aircraft battalions  to  operate  the  Army- 
developed  Hawk  missile,  designed  for  use 
against  low-fiylng  aircraft. 


"During  the  next  18  months  an  old  air- 
craft carrier — the  Princeton — is  earmarked 
for  use  as  a  Marine  helicopter  landing  ship. 
The  use  of  this  carrier,  which  will  be  oper- 
ated with  no  material  physical  alterations, 
will  give  the  Marines  three  ships  from  whlcli 
to  practice  the  technique  of  helicopter  as- 
sault. Two  have  already  been  specially  con- 
verted. 

"The  administration's  1980  budget  pro- 
vides funds  for  maintaining  a  total  of 
1,030.000  Reserves,  both  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  a  paid  status,  as  compared 
with    1.082.000   thU   year. 

"The  President's  budget  envisages  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  330.000  Army 
reservists.  360,000  in  the  Army  National 
Guard.  76.000  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 
145.000  in  the  Navy  Reserves.  48.000  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  72.000  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

"The  Army  National  Guard  will  man  an 
increased  number  of  Nike  antiaircraft  bat- 
talions, and  the  Naval  Reserve  will  provide 
at  least  cadre  crews  for  48  destroyers  or  de- 
stroyer escorts  by  the  end  of  1980. 

"The  Air  National  Guard.  Its  aircraft 
already  90  percent  Jet-powered,  will  be  fur- 
nished more  modem  types  in  1960. 

"The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  Regu- 
lar serviceman  in  uniform  increases  from 
$3,885  annually  in  1958  to  $4,150  in  1959  and 
to  a  figure  estimated  at  $4,220  in  1960.  This 
Is  chiefiy  due  to  pay  Increases  and  other 
added  costs." 

"Vetsbans  of  Forzicn  Wars 

or  TKx  Unitko  States. 
Kansas  Citv.  Mo..  February  27, 1959. 
"The  Honorable  Mike  MANSfTzu), 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

"Mr  Dear  Senator  :  As  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  recently 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  leaders 
from  your  State  during  our  annual  legisla- 
tive conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  Slnoe 
talking  with  your  constituents,  I  thought  It 
advisable  to  write  you  on  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns all  of  us — national  security. 

"The  VFW,  by  resolution  and  by  una- 
nimity of  opinion,  feels  that  our  country  Is 
losing  basic  military  strength  through  pro- 
posed plans  to  reduce  our  Defense  btabllsh- 
ment.  We  believe,  and  we  are  on  record. 
that  our  country  should  have  a  balanced  de- 
fense which  Is  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice  whether  on  the  ground,  on  the  seas, 
or  In  the  air.  We  further  believe  that  a  re- 
duction In  our  ground  forces  In  the  face 
of  the  Khrushchev  challenge  over  Berlin  is 
unthinkable.  Even  though  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion might  be  settled  peaceably,  there  are 
still  many  trouble  spots  in  the  world  where 
American  support  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

"It  Is  our  understanding  that  unless  plans 
to  reduce  forces  are  halted,  the  Army  will  lose 
one  division  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  suffer 
drastic  cuts  in  Its  combat  strength.  Our 
military  strength  must  be  great  enough  to 
Insure  peace. 

"We  are  told  that  Russia  has  27  divisions 
on  the  borders  of  Western  Europe  alone. 
Instead  of  a  reduction  of  forces,  the  VFW 
knows  that  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  defense,  if  necessary,  and 
we  should  keep  our  ground  forces  at  least 
at  the  level  recommended  by  the  Congress 
which  was  900,000  In  the  Army  and  200.000 
In  the  Marine  Corps. 

"We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter  and  if  you  agree  with  us.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  lend  your  Influence 
and  support  toward  maintaining  ovu-  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  at  the  above  strength. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"John  W.  Maman. 
"Vommander  in  Chief." 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  President, 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  I  am  not  opposing  what  the  Sen- 
ator  says   at   the   present   time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
made  It  clear. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  simply  point 
out  that  in  my  opinion,  and  also  in  the 
opinion  of  the  counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  language  will  have 
to  be  considerably  altered  if  it  is  to  be 
included  in  the  bill.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  does  not  want  the 
complete  operation  of  the  Army  stopped 
and  does  not  want  the  complete  pay  of 
each  man  in  the  Navy  stopped,  which 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  present  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say,  most  re- 
spectfully that,  in  my  opinion  what  he 
mentions  will  not  happen.  If  those  in 
authority  can  find  a  way  to  reduce  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps,  I  am  sure 
they  can  find  a  way  to  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  strength  both  with  re- 
gard to  an  Army  of  900,000  and  to  a 
Marine  Corps  of  200.000,  in  line  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
to  serve  clear  notice  on  the  administra- 
tion that  we  want  an  Army  of  900,000 
mm  and  a  Marine  Corps  of  200,000  men, 
and  that  we  do  not  want  these  cuts  to 
continue:  and  that  we  want  their 
strengths  to  be  built  up  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  understand 
that  completely.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  this 
done  so  that  the  complete  operation  of 
all  the  870,000  men  in  the  Army  and  the 
complete  pay  for  all  the  men  in  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  not  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Will  theSenatcw  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  state- 
ment. I  hCH?e  those  in  authority  under- 
stand it.  I  know  the  Senate  under- 
stands it. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  those  who 
are  trying  to  run  the  Army  understand 
what  the  Congress  intends  for  them  to 
do.  The  Congress  made  itself  clear  last 
year,  and  the  Congress  Is  making  itself 
Clear  now.  This  Is  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government.  We  have  some  voice 
In  the  matter,  and  we  have  some  in- 
terest. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  what  he  has  said.  I  think  he  has 
put  it  on  the  line.  I  think  those  who 
are  running  the  Army  ought  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Makstixld],  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  rote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
soir]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frcnn  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
nxLD]  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    BTRD   of   West   Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  my  compliments  to  the  chairman  of 
the   Appropriations    Committee  and   to 
the  other  members  of  that  committee  for 
including  funds  in  the  bill  for  forest  land 
development.    I  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee,  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  my- 
self, to  add  a  little  over  %2  million  for 
forest  land  development  to  be  used  for 
the  development  of  national  forests,  and 
forest  roads  and  trails  in  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  burdened  with  substan- 
tial unemplosrment.    The  committee  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  but  increased  the 
amount  to  $3  million.  $2.5  million  of 
which  would  be  used  for  forest  land  de- 
velopment, and  $500,000  for  forest  roads 
and  trails.     The  $2.5  million  would  be 
utilized  for  timber  stand  improvement, 
reforestation,  forest  pest  control,  recrea- 
tion improvements,  watershed  rehabili- 
tation, fire  protection,  rehabilitation  of 
storage  buildings  and  fire  lookouts,  wild- 
life habitat,  and  general  land  improve- 
ments; and  the  $500,000  would  be  used 
for  road  and  trail  construction,  includ- 
ing bridge  construction  and  replacement. 
Mr.  President,  the  total  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  national  forest  timber 
and  related  resources  now  exceeds  a  bil- 
lion dollars.    This  amount  is  expected 
to  be  doubled  within  the  next  10  years. 
Research  in  new  uses  for  hardwoods,  bet- 
ter protection  from  insects  and  disease, 
and  improved  quality  of  tree  growth  are 
needed.    As  Secretary  Efera  Taft  Benson 
has  said,  what  is  done  in  the  next  10  to 
15  srears  will  largely  determine  whether 
these  vastly  important  public  lands  will 
contribute  by  the  year  2000  their  fair 
share  to  a  greatly  expanding  national 
economy,    llie  demand  for  quality  tim- 
ber will  continue  to  increase,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security,  It  is 
important  that  we  not  only  conserve  our 
national  forests,  but  that  we  also  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  timber  and  re- 
forest many  areas  that  have  been  robbed 
of  natural  tree  growth.    Protection  of 
watersheds  and  water  quality  is  always  a 
primary  objective,  and  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  flow  originates  in  our  na- 
tional forests.    Water  is  already  a  most 
precious  commodity  in  many  areas,  and 
no  realistic  dollar  value  can  be  placed  on 
water  from  the  national  forests.    A  vig- 
orous national  forest  conservation  pi*o- 
gram  will  improve  soil  stabilization,  re- 
sult in  more  regular  stream  flow,  en- 
hance water  quality,  and  foster  infiltra- 
tion of  water  in  undergroimd  storage. 
These  results  will  ultimately  lessen  the 
need  for  construction  of  surface  reser- 
voirs. 

Recreation  has  now  become  a  major 
forest  use.  People  from  our  cities  are 
traveling  Increasingly  to  the  national 
forests  for  recreation,  hunting,  camp- 


ing, and  fishing,  and  to  enjoy  the  scenic 
beauty  of  nature's  great  out-of-door 
theater.  The  recreational  use  of  our 
national  forests  is  expected  to  double 
within  the  next  10  years.  As  America's 
population  and  economy  expand,  we  in 
the  Congress  should  make  sure  that  the 
management,  protection,  and  use  of  the 
resources  of  our  national  forests  ex- 
pand also. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
clusi(m  of  these  additional  monies  for 
forest  land  management  and  forest 
roads  and  trails  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  hope  that  a  program  can  be 
successfully  initiated  which  will  pay 
tremendous  dividends  to  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  conservation  of  forest  and  land 
and  water  resources.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  imemployed  individuals  in 
areas  of  suljstantial  unemployment  can 
be  put  to  work  in  wholesome  surround- 
ings and  in  a  wholesome  way.  He  who 
plants  a  tree  does  not  plant  it  for  him- 
self, but  for  future  generations;  and 
money  spent  in  preserving  and  improv- 
ing our  national  forests  is  money  spent 
in  the  building  of  a  stronger  and  better 
Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  it  is  with 
genuine  earnestness  that  I  speak  in  its 
behalf.  I  have  strongly  supported  legis- 
lation to  aid  the  national  forests — par- 
ticularly those  within  West  Virginia — 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Congress. 
While  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the  West  Virginia  Sec- 
ond District,  I  worked  with  diligence  for 
the  development  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest,  both  of  which 
are  within  that  area.  In  fact,  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  is  situated  in  my  own  home  town 
of  Elkins.  W.  Va.  Therefore,  my  sup- 
port of  this  present  amendment  to  Im- 
prove our  national  forests  is  based  upon 
a  baclcground  of  effort  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  matter  imder  discussion — submitted 
by  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btro]  and  myself  for  the  purpose 
of  intensifying  national  forest  <H?era- 
tions  in  States  that  are  afflicted  by 
severe  unemplojrment — is  a  reasonable 
program  by  which  we  might  pursue  a 
double  goal  Not  only  will  we  be  bring- 
ing economic  relief  to  those  families  and 
communities  and  areas  which  are  feel- 
ing the  agonizing  pinch  of  joblessness, 
but  we  will  also  bring  to  those  sections 
the  multitude  of  benefits  that  come  from 
improved  forest  lands. 

My  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  compre- 
hensively outlined  the  many  rewards 
that  would  be  shared  from  the  better- 
ment of  the  improvement  of  the  forests. 
And  I  will  not  elaborate  upon  them,  ex- 
cept to  point  out  that  the  valuable  proj- 
ects were  not  hastily  dreamed  up  as  a 
make-work  proposition.  I  am  informed 
by  the  UJS.  Forest  Service  that  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  for  projects  which 
have  long  been  planned  and  imder  study, 
but  for  which  adequate  fluids  have  not 
been  available.  By  providing  these 
funds.  Mr.  President,  we  will  give  our 
regions  of  joblessness  a  twofold  benefit 
which  I  believe  is  more  than  worth  tlie 
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relatively  modest  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  required. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desic  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clirk.  On  page  7,  lines  19 
and  20.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
•^$200,000,000"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000,000." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  so  that  all  Senators  will  be 
on  notice.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
informs  me  that  he  anticipates  hi.s  ad- 
dress will  last  about  an  hour.  We  will 
then  have  a  little  time  for  reply,  and  all 
Senators  can  be  on  notice  that  we  will 
have  a  vote  thereafter. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  $100  million. 
This  would  bring  the  committee's  bill  in 
airreement  with  what  the  House  has  pro- 
vided for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  recommended  $200  million  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  more  Sena- 
tors were  on  the  floor  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  regarding  the  Development 
Loan  FMnd.  As  all  Senators  know,  I 
have  made  yearly  trips  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  often  stated 
on  the  floor,  I  make  no  apologies  for 
supporting  the  Marshall  plan  as  it  was 
originally  presented  to  this  body.  All  of 
us  know  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  be- 
gun on  a  more  or  less  loan  basis,  but  the 
wide-eyed  bureaucrats  who  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  program  thought  that 
method  was  too  slow.  Instead  they  ef- 
fected changes  which  made  our  foreign 
aid  program  Into  one  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  grants.  In  the  last  13  years 
we  have  spent  in  excess  of  $70  billion  in 
order  to  assist  our  friends  across  the  .seas. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  concept  of 
grant  aid  began  to  get  into  trouble  as 
a  result  of  a  short-lived  economy  drive 
which  engulfed  the  country  at  that  time, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  was  placed 
on  the  statute  books.  I  feared  then, 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
going  to  take  the  same  course  as  the  al- 
ready discredited  grant-aid  program. 

In  the  floor  debate  last  year  on  the 
mutual  security  appropriation  bill.  I 
said: 

If  any  kind  of  a  foreign  aid  program  can 
be  Justified,  It  is  In  the  establishment  of 
various  loan  funds — be  It  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  or  this  new  fund  President 
Elsenhower  has  suggested  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  Arab  countries. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  also  voiced  a 
warning  about  what  could  happen  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  If  Congress  did 
not  keep  a  close  watch  on  it.  I  said  at 
that  time: 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  approach  the 
loan  fund  idea  with  fear  and  trepidation, 
but,  aa  I  have  stated,  1  am  compelled  to 
more  or  less  endorse  It  because  It  holds  out 


the  only  prospect  of  our  obtaining  some  re- 
turn, no  matter  how  small,  on  any  further 
foreign  aid  expenditures  the  Congress  may 
provide.  However,  I  warn  Senators  that  they 
must  not  regard  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
as  a  bright  and  shining  hope.  •  •  • 

I  must  warn  the  Senate  that  the  rats  have 
been  In  the  corncrlb  already.  The  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  already  shows  signs  of  be- 
ing raided  by  the  big-shot  bureaucrats  who 
administer  the  program. 

I  urge  Senators  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  this 
Fund.  It  should  not  be  used  to  assist  coun- 
tries that  have  already  received  a  bountiful 
share  of  our  generosity.  U  we  turn  our 
backs.  It  will  be  raped,  just  as  the  philosophy 
behind  the  original  Marshall  plan  has  been 
torn  and  shredded  by  the  would-be  empire 
builders  In  the  executive  branch. 

Much  to  my  regret,  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form Senators  that  my  apprehensions 
have  borne  fruit.  What  I  feared  has 
come  to  pass. 

When  the  development  loan  fund 
program  was  originally  justified  to  the 
Congress,  we  were  told  that  its  assets 
would  be  made  available  to  the  newly 
Independent  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world— and  that  in  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  particularly  helpful 
to  our  good  friends  in  Latin  America. 

We  were  told  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  would  be  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing grant  assistance  to  countries  all 
over  the  world. 

We  were  told  that  these  loans  would 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  and  aid  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  fight  the 
specter  of  socialism,  which  would  end 
their  democratic  lives  before  they  had 
really  bcgim. 

Finally,  we  were  told  that  we  must 
continue  our  foreign  aid  program— in- 
cluding the  Development  Loan  Fund — 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  our  Christian  duty 
to  do  so. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
a  few  of  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
particularly  In  light  of  what  has  tran- 
spired over  the  2  years  that  the  Fund 
has  been  in  existence. 

Although  the  loans  were  to  be  made 
to  independent  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  events  show  that 
before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  $300  mil- 
lion appropriation  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  the  guardians  of  the  Fund  had 
made  a  loan  of  $3  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  to  finance  a 
housing  project  in  Australia  which  was 
being  constructed  to  efTect  the  resettle- 
ment of  Dutch  emigrants  from  the  East 
Indies. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know 
who  in  this  chamber  can  classify  the 
Netherlands  and  Australia  as  either 
newly  independent  or  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Yet,  the  managing  director  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that,  in  his 
opinion.  Australia  is  an  imderdeveloped 
country,  in  some  respects. 

I  point  out  that  if  Australia  Is  an  un- 
derdeveloped country,  since  it  contains 
some  sections  which  have  not  yet  been 
completely  industrialized,  then  our  49th 
State  of  Alaska  can  very  well  apply  for 
loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
imder  this  same  line  of  reasoning. 


Many  other  States,  particularly  those 
in  the  West,  could  also  qualify  under 
this  broad  definition  of  "underde- 
veloped." 

This  particular  $3  million  loan  dis- 
turbed me.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
could  already  sense  that  changes  were 
being  effected  in  the  original  idea  of 
creating  a  fund  to  loan  money  for  worth- 
while projects  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. I  could  feel  that  the  original  plan 
was  being  molded  into  the  image  of  the 
existing  foreign  aid  program,  namely, 
that  by  sheer  volume  of  money  alone,  we 
can  buy  all  the  allies  we  need — all  the 
military  and  economic  strength  the  free 
world  requires  for  survival. 

It  should  be  abimdantly  clear  by  now 
to  all  of  our  dreamy -eyed  foreign  aid 
planners  that  this  theory  has  not 
worked,  and  never  will  work.  Yet  they 
continue  to  push  their  discredited  the- 
ory. Now  that  their  concept  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  proven  a  failure  they  seek 
to  hide  their  actions  by  perverting  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd.  which  origi- 
nally was  advanced  and  justified  as  a 
worthwhile  program,  designed  to  assist 
backward  countries  to  help  themselves. 
I  questioned  the  Director  of  the  Loan 
Fund.  Mr.  Dempster  Mcintosh,  at 
length,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  some  ra- 
tional justification  for  the  Australian 
housing  project  loan.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  page 
645  of  the  hearings  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  for  1959.  I  wlU  read  from 
that  page  now,  so  that  Senators  who 
were  not  able  to  attend  the  hearlng.i 
will  learn  how  the  director  Justified  this 
$3  million  Netherland-Australia  loan. 
I  quote  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  McIntosm.  The  loans  which  have 
been  concluded  In  Europe  are  a  loan  to  the 
Netherlands  In  connection  with  the  reset- 
tlement of  Immigrants  In  Australia. 

Senator  Ellenoo.  Will  you  describe 
that  loan  to  us  and  tell  us  why  it  was  made? 
Mr.  McIntosh.  That  loan  was  made 
largely  because  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  During  the 
debate  on  the  basic  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  several 
Mfjmbem  of  CongreM  brought  up  the  matter 
of  financing  the  settlement  of  Dutch  Immi- 
grants Into  Australia  and  put  on  the  record 
the  statement  that  this  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
would  be  formed. 

So  It  was  In  recognition  of  that  that  It 
was  recommended  that  the  loan  should  be 
made. 

Senator  Ellendi».  Why  didn't  Australia 
make  the  loan? 

Mr.  McIntosh.  Australia  Is  also  financ- 
ing It  In  part. 

Senator  Ellendek.  Why  doesn't  Australia 
contribute  the  whole  amount?  Certainly 
Its  financial  situation  is  good  and  it  will  be 
the  beneficiary  since  It  Is  in  dire  need  of 
immigrants. 

I  leave  my  prepared  remarks  to  say 
that  I  have  visited  Australia  on  four  oc- 
casions in  the  past  13  years,  and  I  have 
seen  much  prosperity  there.  Au.stralla 
could  easily  have  financed  this  program. 
But  no,  our  do-gooders  had  the  develop- 
ment-loan pie  available  and  just  had  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  dispose  of  it. 
This  Fund  was  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  underprivileged  and  underdevel- 
oped countries,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
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of  supplying  funds  to  a  prosperous, 
established  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

lAx.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  to 
commend  him  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  fought  this  flagrant  waste 
of  money  throughout  the  world. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  money  we  are 
lending  or  giving  away  is  money  which 
we  have  borrowed  from  our  own  citizens? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  all  borrowed 
money.  That  Is  true  of  every  dollar  used 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  entire 
$3.9  billion  which  has  been  requested  by 
the  administration  for  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  for  fiscal  year  1960  must 
be  derived  entirely  from  borrowed  funds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
that  as  of  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  estimated  deficit  will  approxi- 
mate $13  billion.  But,  not  withstanding 
Ithese  facts,  the  administration  continues 
to  advance  money  to  countries  which 
(are  better  off  than  we. 
,  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
|K>me  of  our  own  bonds  are  selling  fcr 
as  much  as  15  ix>ints  below  par? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  has  been 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
fnany  times. 

''  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  know  of  any  Australian 
bonds  which  are  selling  at  15  points 
below  par? 

I  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  never  looked 
Into  the  matter,  but  I  am  sure  Aus- 
tralia is  better  off  than  we  are.  As  I 
said  before,  Australia  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world.  It 
has  a  population  In  excess  of  8  million, 
and  land  area  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  Un  ed  SUtes.  Yet  the  Board  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  ap- 
|>roved  this  loan  of  $3  million. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  axsure  him  that  he  has  the  support  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  in  his 
(>ndea\<  s  to  bring  some  reason  into 
these  economic  and  foreign  aid  programs. 
I  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  distin- 
ftuished  Senator  from  Georgia  will  re- 
main a  little  longer  on  the  floor.  I  want 
to  show  how  the  original  concepts  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  are  being  per- 
verted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  shall  remain  on  tlie  floor  and 
listen  with  interest  to  his  fiuther  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  touched  on  a  very  im- 
portant point.  Can  he  tell  the  Senate 
whether  there  has  ever  been  put  into 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  loans  upon 
which  commitments  have  been  made? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  present  the 
list  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  note  that  on  pages 
673  and  674  of  the  committee  report 
Miere  Is  a  list  of  some  loans.    However, 


they  do  not  total  more  than  $300  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  a  com- 
plete list. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  have  never 
been  made  public  up  to  now,  have  they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  now  being 
made  public. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  they  are  not 
printed  in  the  Record  anywhere,  are 
they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  S3n- 
ator  is  introducing  evidence  which  tlie 
public  has  not  previously  had.  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  now  return  to  my  prepared  text  and 
continue  my  quotation  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  Di- 
rector, Mr.  McIntosh,  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee: 

Mr.  MclKTosH.  We  made  that  loan  for  sev- 
eral reaeons.  one  being  that  it  was  part  of 
the  record  of  the  legislative  history  expreEsed 
by  various  Members  of  Congress  that  this 
loan  was  the  type  of  loan  for  which  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  w.^s  created. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Thursday,  April  30,  1S59.  On  page  25 
thereof  are  shown  quotations  of  the  mar- 
ket price  of  foreign  bonds.  I  read  as 
follows : 

Australian  5s,  of  1972.  The  high  yes- 
terday was  102.  The  low  yesterday  v^as 
101 V4.  The  closing  price  yesterday  was 
102. 

Australian  5s.  of  1978.  The  high  ye.s- 
terday  was  100»i.  The  low  was  100''4. 
They  closed  at  100^,4. 

Australian  4%s  which  mature  in  1973. 
The  high.  low.  and  close  yesterday  was 
100.  That  is  exactly  par.  The  other 
bonds  were  quoted  above  par. 

Australian  4  45  of  1971.  They  closed 
yesterday  at  98. 

Australian  33bS.  maturing  in  1962. 
They  closed  yesterday  at  96%. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  our  Government  now  is 
paying  in  excess  of  4  percent  to  borrow 
money,  wheresis  Australia's  3%  bonds 
yesterday  closed  at  9638. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  the  bonds  of  the  Chsvemment  of 
Australia  are  bringing  a  premium  over 
our  own  bonds.  Yet  we  find  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  ridicu- 
lous position  of  borrowing  money  which 
it  does  not  have  and  paying  a  higher  in- 
terest rate  than  the  citizens  of  Australia 
would  have  to  pay;  yet  our  own  bonds 
are  selling  for  less  than  par. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  contribution.  To  go 
back  to  my  quotation  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Mcintosh : 

Senator  Ellendek.  Will  you  name  those 
Congressmen?  Did  you  follow  their  advlcef 
Mr.  MclNiosH.  Yes.  we  would  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  as  Included  In  the  legis- 
lative tilstory.  We  take  such  advice  into 
consideration  In  making  our  loans. 

Senator  Eixxndix.  Do  you  mean  individ- 
ual Senators  or  the  Senate  as  a  body?  How 
many  Congressmen  advised  you  to  make  this 
loan  to  Australia? 


Mr.  lIclNTXMH.  I  think  three  or  four  Con- 
gressmen went  on  record  that  they  were  In 
favor  of  it. 

Senator  Ellekoxs.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  you  made  It? 

BIr.  McIntosh.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons— the  legislative  history — that  this  was 
an  example  of  the  type  of  project  for  which 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  should  make 
loans. 

Senator  Ellendes.  To  encourage  emigra- 
tion to  a  country  which  is  well  able  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  Itself? 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  because 
three  or  four  Congressmen  requested  it,  a 
$3  million  loan  was  made  to  this  project, 
according  to  Mr.  Mcintosh. 

In  my  judgment,  this  answer  is  only 
begging  the  question.  The  loan  was 
made  in  clear  and  obvious  violation  of 
the  concepts  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

If  this  were  the  only  loan  made  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  which  was  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  then  I  would  have  no 
real  reason  to  oppose  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  record  is  replete  with  many  more 
examples. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  list  for  Senators 
only  a  few:  $300,000  to  a  company 
wholly  owned  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, for  resettlement  of  Italian  immi- 
grants in  Brazil;  $350,000  to  a  Brazilian 
company  for  the  resettlement  of  Dutch 
immigrants  in  Brazil;  $300,000  to  a  com- 
pany wholly  owned  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment for  resettlement  of  Italian  Im- 
migrants in  Costa  Rica;  $12  million  for 
a  fertillEer  plant  in  Greece  which  would 
be  completely  owned  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  total  of  $225  million  in  application 
for  loans  to  Spain  and  Yugoslavia, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  there  has  been  some  criticism 
on  the  part  of  some  taxpayers  in  this 
country  with  resjject  to  our  own  farm 
program,  which  seeks  to  aid  the  very 
low  income  of  the  American  farmers. 
Can  the  Senator  justify  a  loan  or  gift  to 
the  Government  of  Greece  for  a  fertilizer 
factory  in  Greece  when  our  own  farm- 
ers are  being  pushed  off  the  farms  and 
forced  to  move  to  cities  to  try  to  find 
employment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  it  cannot 
be  justified.     It  is  absolutely  shameful. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  one  of  the 
arguments  advanced  for  the  creation  of 
the  development  loan  fund  was  that  a 
fair  portion  of  it  would  be  used  to  help 
our  good  friends  to  the  south  of  us. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  are  in  need  of  additional 
credit  so  that  they  can  fully  expand  their 
economic  capabilities.  Many  of  us  are 
also  well  aware  that  the  future  of  the 
United  States  is  Inexorably  linked  with 
that  of  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us. 

Vast  amounts  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  to  feed  the  industrial  machines  of 
our  Nation  are  located  there.  And 
there,  too,  is  also  the  largest  potential 
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market  for  U.S.  products,  both  Industrial 
and  agricultural. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  7  weeks,  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, traveling  through  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

My  findings  during  that  trip  are  in- 
cluded in  the  report  I  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, entitled,  "A  Review  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  Latin  America." 

I  would  like  to  read  to  Senators  what 
I  included  in  the  section  of  that  report 
entitled  "Conclusions": 

The  United  States  needs  materials  for  Its 
factories,  outlets  for  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  assurance  of  growing  mutual  trade 
with  the  nations  to  the  south.  In  fact,  I 
would  venture  to  again  say  that  If  the  wheels 
of  our  great  industrial  facilities  are  to  con- 
tinue to  turn  at  their  present  rate,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  look  to  the  south  of  us  for  raw 
materials. 

In  my  judgment,  our  needs  and  the  needs 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  if  properly 
directed,  can  b«  the  basis  of  mutual  growth, 
stability  and  prosperity.  We  must  revitalize 
the  good  neighbor  policy— we-  must  restore 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived. 

Truly,  the  two  continents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  neighbors,  and  neighbors  we 
must  remain.  The  factors  of  geography 
alone  so  dictate. 

Out  aspirations  are  similar;  our  origins  are 
essentially  the  same.  We  are  Joined  by  a 
common  bond  of  history  and  a  common 
desire  for  freedom  Our  ideals  are  founded 
on  a  spiritual  concept  of  man.  Our  behef  In 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  Is  so  sacred  that 
we  willingly  sacrifice  our  all  to  protect  them. 

These  concepts,  of  themselves,  offer  assur- 
ance that  no  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Is  likely  to  succumb  to  a  totalitarian  .state. 

Above  all.  Just  as  the  United  States  and 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  share  a  Joint 
past,  so  much  we  share  a  Joint  future.  As 
neighbors,  linked  by  common  bonds  of 
friendship,  history,  tradition,  and  culture, 
we  must  join  hands  today,  as  partners  In 
tomorrow. 

This  is  what  I  said .  following  my  visit 
to  South  and  Central  America.  I  feel 
the  same  way  today. 

I  wish  I  could  furnish  Senators  with 
the  exact  figures  for  the  1960  economic 
grant  program  for  Greece.  When  I  was 
there  3  years  ago,  I  was  told,  as  my  re- 
port will  show,  that  economic  grants 
were  to  be  stopped  because  the  economy 
of  Greece  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  self-sustaining.  Instead, 
we  find  that  grants  for  Greece  have 
actually  increased. 

I  have  been  informed  that  I  carmot 
give  the  exact  figures  for  Greece,  be- 
cause that  information  is  secret.  But 
I  invite  any  Senator  to  come  to  my  desk, 
where  he  can  see  exactly  what  has  been 
done  for  Greece  in  the  past  and  what  we 
Win  do  for  Greece  In  fiscal  year  1960. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  aUo  invite  Senatori 
to  come  to  my  desk,  where  they  may  lee 
Information  which  I  cannot  give  to  the 
Senate  in  public,  although  I  wish  I  could. 
Not  only  will  it  show  the  flgurei  for  each 
country,  but  also  It  will  disclose  that  we 
are  supplying  aid  to  some  countries 
which  do  not  need  it  a«  much  aa  others. 
For  instance,  we  talk  about  how  miich 
we  like  Latin  America.  I  want  Senators 
to  come  to  my  desk  and  see  the  difference 


between  the  amount  of  money  which  we 
have  supplied  Taiwan  and  the  amount 

we  have  supplied  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  My  hope  that  a  fair 
portion  of  money  allocated  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  was  to  be  used 
in  South  and  Central  America  was  one 
of  the  very  real  reasons  for  my  support 
of  the  creation  of  the  Fund. 

Once  again  I  must  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  another  original  concept  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  has  gone  by  the 
board. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  out  of 
the  $697  million  in  loans  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
only  $63  million— or  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total— is  going  to  Latin 
America. 

What  is  more,  out  of  $1.5  billion  in 
applications  now  on  hand,  only  $62  mil- 
lion—or a  little  more  than  4  percent — 
come  from  Latin  America. 

This,  then,  raises  the  question,  where 
docs  the  bulk  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  money  go? 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  these  exact 
figures  cannot  be  made  public  becauce 
of  a  security  classincation  slapped  upon 
th3m  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  more  to 
hide  what  is  happening  from  the  eyes  of 
the  American  public  tlian  from  the  eyes 
of  our  enemies.  I  have  at  my  desk  a 
listing  of  exactly  who  gets  how  much, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  any 
interested  Senator. 

However,  I  can  say  publicly  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  loans  signed  and 
applications  on  hand  are  from  11  coun- 
tries—Spain, Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Tur- 
key, Formosa,  Korea.  Pakistan,  India, 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Are  the  names  of  the  countries  fa- 
miliar? They  should  be,  for  they  are 
those  which  we  have  helped  most  hand- 
somely in  the  past.  I  wish  that  I  might 
state  here,  in  public,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people,  the  exact  dollar 
value  of  the  aid  we  have  extended  to 


each  of  these  countries  in  the  past  and 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  President 
for  fiscal  1960.  Security  classifications 
imposed  on  these  data  forbid  public  dis- 
closure on  a  country-by-country  basis. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  amounts  are 
Staggering. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
figures  which  indicate  the  scope  of  our 
past  aid  to  those  countries  which  ac- 
count for  the  bulk  of  Development  Loan 
Fund  commitments  and  applications. 

This  tabulation  shows  that  agreements 
totaling  $697.9  million  out  of  a  total  of 
$700  million  made  available  to  the  Fund 
thus  far  have  been  signed  with  coun- 
tries which  we  have  already  assisted  to 
the  tune  of  over  $10  billion  in  military 
aid,  $9.1  billion  in  economic  grant  aid, 
and  $1.3  billion  in  loans  under  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other 
authorities  granted  by  the  Congress. 

This  does  not  Include  aid  granted  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  which  I  shall  later 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Put 
another  way.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  have  already  com- 
mitted nearly  all  of  the  available  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  assets  provided  to 
date  have  already  received  from  us,  since 
World  War  II,  a  grand  total  of  over  $20 
billion. 

But.  evidently,  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 
because  those  countries  already  have 
filed  applications  for  another  $1.5  billion 
in  loans  from  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  the  amount 
of  foreign  aid  to  countries  which  have 
obtained  or  have  applied  for  loans  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The  table 
Is  not  detailed  by  country  because  of 
security  classification,  but  it  will  give  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  an  Idea 
of  how  much  we  have  given  to  certain 
areas  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  m  Z 
indicated  a  moment  ago.  the  figures  I 
have  made  available  to  the  Senate  do 
not  incorporate  the  fundi  which  were 
made  available  to  these  countries 
through  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
The  toui  amount  of  aales  agreements 
concluded  with  these  lame  countries  is 
estimated  at  13.665.609,000  through  Hscal 
1960.  Of  this  amount.  $2,339,048,000  is 
scheduled  to  be  used  by  ICA  to  extend 
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further  aid  by  means  of  both  grants  and 
loans. 

While  the  names  of  the  countries  in- 
volved are  familiar,  the  projecu  within 
these  countries,  for  which  Development 
Loan  Funds  have  either  been  approved 
or  requested,  are  disgustingly  fftmilUr, 
too. 

Let  us  consider  the  little  country  of 
Formosa— an  Island  which.  figuraUvely 
fipcaklng,  one  could  almost  Jump  across. 


I  have  before  me  a  summary  of  DevelopH. 

ment  Loan  Fund  obligations  and  com- 
mitments as  of  March  31.  1959.  I  ask 
Senators  to  indulge  me  Just  a  moment 
while  I  compare  a  few  of  the  projects 
for  which  loans  have  been  approved  with 
several  I  found  in  operation  during  my 
visit  to  Formosa  back  in  1956.  Believe  it 
oi-  not.  they  are  often  the  same. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the 
Shihmen  multipurpose  dam.  Back  in 
1956,  the  ICA  estimated  the  total  cost 
of  this  project,  with  two  power  units,  at 
about  $46  million.  Of  this  amount  the 
United  States  Government  was  to  pro- 
vide $16  million.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Senators  that  was  back  in  1956. 

It  turns  out  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  approved  a  loan  for  the 
further  financing  of  this  project,  but  now 
we  find  that  it  will  cost  over  $72  million, 
and  Uncle  Sam's  share  has  Jumped  con- 
siderably—from $16  million  to  more  than 
$29  million.  By  the  time  this  project  is 
completed.  If  It  ever  Is.  we  can  only  guess 
at  what  Its  actual  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  In  Formosa  In 
1065,  as  well  as  In  1956.  I  visited  the 
ICA  offices  there.  At  that  time  plans 
were  already  made  for  construction  of 
the  Shihmen  Dam. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  much  about  public  works  in  our 
own  country,  and  I  believe  I  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  such  projects. 

When  I  was  in  Taiwan  in  1955.  as  well 
as  in  1956,  I  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
building  the  Shihmen  Dam.  I  stated 
then  that  I  did  not  believe  the  benefits 
which  would  be  derived  from  its  con- 
struction would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  cost. 

t  also  stated  in  1955.  and  again  in 
1956.  that  no  doubt  the  good  old  U.S.A. 
would  end  up  paying  for  the  entire  cost 
of  construction.  That  Is  exactly  what  is 
happening  now. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  President, 
the  cost  of  this  project  has  now  in- 
creased from  the  1956  estimate  of  $46 
million-plus  to  $72  million-plus. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Is  the  Shihmen 
Dam,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  the  dam 
in  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  as  it  Is  properly 
called,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a 
multipurpose  dam? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  In  other  words,  it 
Is  a  dam  of  the  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  to  create  a  reservoir  to  make 
public  power,  to  provide  recreation,  to 
provide  waters  for  Irrigation,  and  for 
various  other  purposes, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  also  flood  con- 
trol, 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  And  flood  control, 
in  addition. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  cost  of  the  project  is  now  almost 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  estimated  It 
would  be  when  it  was  first  initiated? 


Mr.  ELLENDESl.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  not  the  project 
included  In  the  projects  which  the  De- 
I>artment  of  State  wants  to  build  abroad 
under  the  development  loan  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  Is  correct 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  good  friend  that  most  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  local  govern- 
ment would  be  derived  from  coimterpart 
funds  made  available  to  the  Chinese 
Government  through  grants. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  this  is  the  project  for  which  the 
State  Department  last  fall  released  a 
loan  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
of  $21,500,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Are  not  the  funds 
of  which  we  speak,  the  521.500,000  In  the 
latest  loon,  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  Ameri- 
can dollars? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  loan  is  to  be 
repaid.  Can  the  Senator  advise  us  how 
It  will  be  repaid? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  soft  money;  that 
Is.  Taiwan  dollars.  And  I  might  point 
out  that  we  now  have  so  many  Taiwan 
dollars  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  remember  so 
well  the  release  of  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  $21,500,000,  which  was  a 
small  item  as  development  loans  go.  The 
Department  stated  It  was  a  30-year  loan, 
and  that  It  would  be  repaid  at  3 '2  per- 
cent interest,  and  that  both  the  interest 
and  principal  would  be  repaid  to  the 
United  States  In  Chinese  currency. 

May  I  a,«k  the  Seantor  from  Louisiana 
If  the  Chinese  currency  would  be  accept- 
able by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  a  payment  on  any  maturing  bond  or  as 
interest  upon  a  bond  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ELLYNDER.  Of  course  not.  It 
would  not  be  so  accepted. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Could  we  spend 
that  money  anywhere  in  the  United 
Stotes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  way  or  place  it  could  be  spent  except 
on  the  Island  of  Formosa.  That  same 
situation  applies  not  only  in  Formosa,  but 
also  in  South  Vietnam,  South  Korea, 
and.  In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  countries 
to  which  development  loans  have  been 
made.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  percent- 
age of  the  loans  which  will  be  paid  back 
in  dollars,  but  It  is  very  small. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  loan  will  not  be  paid  back  in 
dollars  at  all? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  X  am  talking  about 
all  loans  made,  Z  am  not  conflning  my 
statement  to  loans  made  only  to  Taiwan. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  want  to  be  spe- ' 
olflc  and  confine  my  statement  to  the 
loan  made  to  Taiwan. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Very  well.  That 
loan  Is  not  to  be  repaid  in  dollar$. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Can  the  Chinese 
currency  which  will  be  used  to  repay  the 


development  loan  for  the  Shihmen  Dam 
be  spent  in  India? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Can  it  be  spent  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Can  it  be  spent  in 
any  other  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  can  be  spent 
only  in  Formosa,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Only  in  Formosa. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Does  It  not 
amount  to  a  statement  that  the  Chinese 
funds  cannot  be  spent  anywhere  except 
in  Formosa  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  In  most 
of  the  countries  which  issue  soft  money, 
which  are  supposed  to  repay  our  loans 
and  pay  for  Interest  on  our  American 
dollars,  the  funds  cannot  even  be  used 
except  for  local  U.S.  expenditures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  And  not  without 
the  consent  of  the  Taiwan  government 
Itself,  for  fear  of  causing  Inflation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  repeat,  except  in  a  few  coun- 
tries, all  the  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  soft 
currencies.  The  funds  can  be  used  only 
In  the  l>orrowlng  country. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Oovemment  Is  waging 
an  economic  war  against  this  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  surely  is. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  when  we  take  American  dollars  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
spend  them  under  the  development  loan 
program,  to  be  repaid  In  soft  currencies, 
we  are  only  helping  the  Communists  to 
wa!?e  their  economic  war  against  us? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  shall  say  later 
in  my  address,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  correct. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  $200  million  which  the  Senate 
is  asked  to  provide  today  is  an  appro- 
priation that  will  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  1959 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  money  will  be 
committed. 

Mr  O'MAHONEY.  But  it  wUl  be  al- 
located as  an  expenditure  in  1959? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  we  will 
be  obligated. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  deficit  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  fiscal  1959  Is  already  over  $12  billion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  a  while 
ago,  it  is  estimated,  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  end  up  with  a  deficit  of  $13 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  U  not  any 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  So  when  we  are 
appropriating  $200  million  of  American 
■money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  repaid  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  soft  currency  of 
foreign  countries,  we  are  in  force  and 
effect  making  grants  to  those  countries, 
are  we  not? 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  Although  we  may  be  able  to 
use  some  Infinitesimal  part  of  the  re- 
payments, If  made,  for  our  own  use,  for 
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•xampla.  th«  operation  of  our  ImbM- 
•lei. 

Mr.  OliCAHONET.  Xi  It  not  a  fact  that 
when  the  Development  Loan  Fund  waa 
establUhi^d,  and  laat  year  CongreM  waa 

aiked  to  appropriate  for  the  fund,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  a  sum  considerably  larger  than  what 
the  Congreee  granted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes,  that  Is  correct. 

Hfr.  O'MAKONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  appropriation  waa  fromothlng 
like  1260  million,  a«  against  a  request 
for  $500  mlUlon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  requeiit  wu  for 
1625  million.  As  Z  remember.  Congress 
appropriated  $400  million. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  This  request,  then, 
Is  to  restore  for  1959  the  amount  of  the 
request  Congress  rejected  In  the  last 
lesslon.  If  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct  in- 
soXar  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  I  am  talking 
only  about  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Is  It  not  alao  a  fact  that  the  President 
has  submitted  a  request  to  the  Congress 
for  some  $750  million  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  for  fiscal  1960? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  figure 
Is  $700  million. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  If  we  talk  about 
balancing  the  budget,  how  can  we  make 
sense  by  appropriating  American  dollars 
and  transmuting  them  into  foreign  cur- 
rencies? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    It  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  makes  no  sense 
whatever. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen. 
ator.  I  felt  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  a  wonderful  struggle  a  year  ago. 
and  I  know  he  is  making  a  wonderful 
struggle  now.  to  prevent  the  unwise  ex- 
penditure of  American  funds  which  can- 
not be  restored.  I  would  rather  by  far 
make  a  grant  than  to  pursue  this  policy, 
which  cloaks  the  grant  as  though  It  were 
something  to  be  repaid,  but  provides  for 
repayment  only  in  paper  money  which 
nobody  In  the  United  States  can  spend 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
confronted  with  a  terrlflc  economic  war 
being  waged  against  it  by  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev every  day. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Z  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RANDOIJ»H  and  Mr.  BYRD  of 
West  Virginia  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8ZDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MAOoi  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield;  and.  If  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANIXDLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  perhaps  no 
peer  In  this  body  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation on  the  particular  subject  matter 
which  he  brings  to  our  attention.  I  pay 
deserved  tribute  to  his  research  and  the 
diligence  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pursued  tlils  important 
phase  of  aid  from  the  United  States  to 
other  nations  of  the  world. 


Z  like  to  think,  as  does  the  Senator, 
generally  In  broad  gage  terms  of  our 
national  reeponalbilltjr  to  International 
good  will  and  growth.  However.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Sinator  if  the  particular 
project  he  wu  dlicuMlng,  and  as  to 
which  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ensued,  was  In  the 
amount  of  $21,500,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yea.  letters  of  ad- 
vice approving  a  loan  of  $21^  million 
have  already  gone  out.  Does  that 
answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  spectflcally 
had  In  mind  the  amount  of  money  for 
thlA  one  project  as  compared  with  the 
request  made  by  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  when,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, he  presented  an  able  argument  on 
a  request  for  only  $2  million  for  the 

Summersville,  W.  Va..  Reservoir,  a  proj- 
ect wH^ch  needs  completion  and  which 
is  ready  to  hove  furids  appropriated  to 
bring  it  not  only  to  compleUon  but  to 
fruition. 

It  is  dl/ncult  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  who  is  now  speaking,  to 
understand  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
amount  requested  by  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  was  denied.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  as  a  whole  is  appre- 
ciative of  the  support  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  gave  to  the  request 
made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BvRDi,  for  himself  and  for 
those  of  us  who  are  Inten-^ely  Interested. 

As  we  give  necessary  funds  to  other 
countries — and  certainly  in  many  in- 
stances this  is  very  desirable— we  should 
remember  that  in  a  State  such  as  We3t 
Virginia,  or  in  any  other  State,  there 
are  meritorious  projects  involving  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  money  which 
also  should  have  funds  provided  for 
them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia.  Z  am 
sui-e  he  is  familiar  with  the  no-new-start 
policy  advocated  by  the  President  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Under  terms 
of  this  policy  a  new  project,  like  the  one 
submitted  by  the  Senator's  colleague 
from  West  Viriglnla  I  Mr.  BywdI.  cannot 
be  started.  I  wish  more  Senators  had 
been  present  yesterday  when  I  conducted 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Delegation  after  dele- 
gation came  before  the  committee.  Some 
were  from  Kentucky  and  some  from  Vir- 
gmia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Z  was  also  present. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  early 
yesterday,  before  the  Senator  was  at  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  delegations 
were  desirous  of  .actually  saving  com- 
munities, which  had  suffered  tremendous 
losses  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  from  floods. 

If  we  are  to  follow  what  the  President 
has  said,  namely  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  not  permit  new  starts, 
the  project  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
and  those  other  worthy  projects  which 
came  to  my  attention  yesterday  will  also 
have  to  go  by  the  wayside.  My  point  is 
that  on  one  hand  we  are  being  told  that 


we  cannot  begin  worthwhile  projects  In 
our  country  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  asked  to  do  abroad  whnt  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  do  In  the  United 
Otates. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pretldent.  may 
I  add  one  comment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doee 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  fur* 
ther? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Z  yield. 

Mr.  RANIX>LPH.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy. 

My  comment  is,  Mr.  President — and 
Z  say  this  in  good  humor  and  in  good 
faith— we  have  an  attitude  today.  I 
think,  within  too  many  echelons  of  the 
present  administration,  which  Is  a  so- 
called  caretaker  attitude  instead  of  a 
creative  approach.  Z  feel  that  a  bal- 
anced budget,  desirable  as  It  Is  on  the 

surface,  must  be  reahHtlcally  approached 
as  we  study  these  matters.  When  we 
look  beneath  the  surface,  as  It  were,  we 
may  find,  perhaps,  that  a  balanced  budg- 
et In  some  instances  and  in  some  degree 
can  be  a  deficit  budget,  when  neasured 
against  the  needs  of  the  people  or  the 
vaUd  reasons  for  the  extension  of  such 
a  project  as  was  sponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 

Sometimes.  I  repeat,  balanced  budgets 
can  become  deficit  budgets.  When  we 
fail  in  regard  to  our  own  people  some- 
times, I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Senate  be  reminded  of  this  very  com- 
pelling fact. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  roee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  tremen- 
dous Job  he  Is  doing  In  this  neld.  Z  have 
served  with  the  Senator  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  that  he  is  deeply 
earnest  about  this  ImporUnt  matter. 

Z  know  the  Senator  has  conscientiously 
and  vigorously  opposed  further  wasting 
of  moneys,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  for- 
eign aid  "rathole."  I  compliment  him 
for  devoting  long  hours  of  study  to  this 
subject,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  balancing 
the  budget.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  join  me  in  saying 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
administration  to  cut  appropriations  or 
to  prevent  appropriations  which  might 
be  used  in  initiating  construction  of  new 
projccU  in  my  own  State  and  In  other 
States,  where  such  projects  would  re- 
dound to  the  best  interest»of  our  coun- 
try, and  where  they  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  many  of  our  fellow  human 
beings:  but  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent insists  that  the  congressional  wood- 
man spare  that  foreign  aid  tree« 

Touch  not  a  slnglt  buugh. 
In  youth  it  shtlUrtd  mt. 
And  I'll  protect  tt  now. 

Z  Join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
hU  opposition  to  this  program.  This  is 
only  another  name  for  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram, as  Is  evident  from  the  sUtement 
made  by  Mr.  Mcintosh.  It  is  pertment 
to  refer  to  the  statement  at  this  pomt. 
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because  a  moment  ago  the  Senator  from 
Wyommg  [Mr.  O'Makowit]  aaked  a 
question  as  to  the  percentage  of  loana 
which  we  might  expect  to  be  repayable 
In  doUara.  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Loulslaxui,  who  asked 
what  percentage  of  the  loans  would  be 
repayable  In  dollars.  Mr.  Mcintosh  re- 
plied, "about  ao  percent." 

Z  think  It  is  evident  from  that  state- 
ment, and  from  the  excellent  statement 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made 
today,  that  we  are  making  "soft"  loans. 
There  Is  no  security  for  them.  Z  do  not 
believe  that  the  government  of  a  re- 
cipient country  Is  required  to  seotire  a 
loan  made  to  a  private  borrower  there. 

We  are  nxakixiig  loans  about  80  per- 
cent of  which  will  be  paid  back  in  for- 
eign currencies  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  prostitute 
th6  English  language  by  calling  this  kind 
of  transaction  a  loan.  Zt  Is  nothing  but 
a  continuation  of  a  giveaway  program 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  many 
years. 

Z  am  In  favor  of  spending  a  dollar 
wherever  It  will  redound  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Uncle  Sam.  I  think  there  are  a 
few  countries  which  need  our  assistance, 
and  I  am  for  assisting  countries  which 
are  interested  in  helping  themselves,  and 
which  will  stand  with  us  when  the  chips 
arc  down.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  long 
continue  to  waste  money  in  65  or  70 
foreign  coimtrles  when  our  own  national 
debt  is  greater  than  the  total  of  the 
national  debts  of  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  combined. 

I  am  In  favor  of  extending  sound 
loans,  but  we  must  reduce  the  program 
of  soft  loans,  which  are  in  reality  grants. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  our 
sensei  and  stop  squandering  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  scattering  it  promis- 
cuously all  over  the  globe  if  we  hope  to 
remain  a  stable,  secure,  and  solvent 
nation. 

Z  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  I  intend  to  support  his  amendment 
to  cut  the  appropriation  by  $100  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  sUtement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Z  do  not  wUh  to  re- 
fer to  the  principal  subject  of  discussion, 
but  solely  to  the  subject  just  discussed 
by  the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Went  Virginia. 

Liet  me  make  It  dear  for  the  record 
that  no  one  could  have  been  more  elo- 
quent, persuasive,  or  allout  In  his  appeal 
for  the  granting  of  the  four  Items  of 
public-works  appropriations,  three  for 
con.';tructlon  and  one  for  advance  plan- 
^  nlnt:.  than  was  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Brao] 
in  committee.  The  same  observation  is 
completely  true,  as  well,  to  the  eloquent 
speech  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RANooLm:].  It  was  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  advocacy  or  lack  of  warmth  of 
support  that  a  majority  of  the  committee 
was  (persuaded  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
Include  those  particular  projects  In  a 
supplemental  bill. 

In  fairness  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, who.  Z  am  sure,  feel  as  does  the 


Senator  from  Florida,  who  was  amoni 
the  majority,  we  wish  very  much  to  help 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
members  of  his  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  In  making  new  starts  where  work 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  in  areas  of 
great  unemployment  such  as  West  Vlr- 
gliUa  now  Is. 

Z  propose  to  follow  that  course  this 
year  with  reference  to  the  projects  men- 
tioned in  West  Virgmia.  and  other  simi- 
lar projects.  Ltt  me  make  It  clear,  Arst. 
that  I  support  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana In  his  heroic  efforts  year  after  year 
to  start  new  and  Important  projects, 
particularly  In  places  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good  from  the  standpomt  of  re- 
lieving unemployment. 

Z  Wish  the  Record  to  show  the  reasons 
which,  to  me,  at  least,  were  compelling, 

why  it  was  unwise  for  the  committee  to 
grant  the  eloquent,  determined,  and  de- 
dicated request  made  by  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia.  The  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  BvrdI  is  an  able 
and  active  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  was  certainly 
within  his  rights  In  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  State  as  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Senate  floor. 

Lilkewlse.  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]  is 
an  equally  dedicated,  eloquent,  and  con- 
structive member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  his  State,  only  a  few 
miles  away  from  one  of  the  projects  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
gizUa,  and  also  in  an  area  of  great  unem- 
ployment which  results  from  distress  In 
the  coal  mining  areas,  Is  a  proposed  pro- 
ject which  I  think  Is  on  terms  of  equality 
with  those  advanced  by  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  are  similar  projects  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
are  other  States  of  great  unemployment. 
Such  projects  are  equally  entitled  to 
consideration  by  our  committee,  but  we 
were  without  the  benefit  of  the  presence 
on  our  committee  of  Senators  repre- 
senting those  two  great  States,  which 
are  unfortunately  going  through  a  heavy 
unemployment  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  can  speak 
only  for  himself,  but  he  does  not  doubt 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
feel  as  he  does  about  getting  good  proj- 
ects underway.  However,  under  the 
conditions  described,  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  place  such  projects 
In  this  particular  bill.  There  Is  no  hos- 
tility to  the  projects.  West  Virginia 
happens  to  have  been  the  State  of  resi- 
dence of  my  mother  before  she  came  to 
Florida,  as  Senators  well  know.  The 
State  of  West  Virginia  happens  to  be  the 
only  State  In  which  the  I^emocratic 
Party  has  asked  me  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  a  difficult  campaign  for  the 
election  of  Democratic  Senators,  which 
Z  have  gladly  done. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  stand  for 
sound  prmclples  In  approaching  prob- 
lems of  this  kind.  I  believe  that  sound 
principles  require  projects  of  this  kind 
to  be  considered  In  connection  with  the 
general  annual  bill.  Z  hope  that  such 
projects.  Including  not  only  the  projects 
advocated  by  the  Senators  from  Wc3t 


Virginia,  but  others  of  equal  tanportanoe 
end  concern  to  the  people  of  other  States 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
perhaps  other  States,  will  be  included 
in  the  general  blU  this  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Z  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
First  Z  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  he  has  dona  so  be- 
cause he  feels  that  it  is  right  and  Just, 
and  will  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
eventually  In  the  best  Interests  of  all 
concerned. 

I  have  always  voted  for  amendments 
along  this  line.  Zt  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  at 
this  particular  time  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

We  have  many  problems  at  home. 
When  Z  consider  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation,  and  see  how 
little  we  are  doing,  I  think  of  how  we 
are  pouring  out  many  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  people  of  other  lands,  who  do  not 
carry  the  burden  of  paying  the  taxes 
which  result  from  such  expenditures. 

For  that  reason  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Zx)ulsiana  for  his 
thoughtfulness  in  bringing  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Z  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  dUUngulshed 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will,  of  course, 
recall  that  in  committee  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  voted  against  this 
Increase  In  the  House  Item  of  $100  mil- 
lion. Needless  to  say  he  Is  going  to 
support  the  current  effort  to  take  it  out 
of  the  bill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  face 
a  potential  defldt  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  more  than  $12  billion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Zs  it  not  a 
fact 

The  PRESZDZNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  Is 
In  order.  Those  wishing  to  converse  will 
please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms.  The 
Senator  will  not  continue  until  the  Sen- 
ate Is  In  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  we  do  not  In- 
crease the  first-class  povstal  rates  from 
4  cents  to  5  cents,  to  get  an  additional 
$3£0  million,  and  Increase  the  gasoline 
tax.  in  order  to  get  $400  million  more, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that,  despite  the  fine 
leadership  of  our  splendid  and  able  ma- 
jority leader  to .  give  the  President  a 
smaller  budget  than  he  has  recommended 
to  us.  we  will  still  have  a  deficit  In  fiscal 
1960.  and  that  that  will  mean  that  what- 
ever we  now  give  away  or  lend  is  going 
to  be  out  of  borrowed  money,  for  which 
we  will  pay  for  an  indefinite  period  per- 
haps 3!i  percent  interest;  and  that,  if  so. 
in  30  years  we  will  have  given  away  or 
loaned  twice  what  we  are  giving  away 
or  lending  now  ?  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
vvc  have  recently  voted  to  put  between  $3 
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billion  and  $3  billion  more  of  our  assets 

behind  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Rehabilitation  and  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
that  we  have  also  enlarged  very  greatly 
the  capital  of  the  Export-Import  Bank? 
Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  through  these 
two  International  banks  the  nations 
which  have  a  bankable  proposal,  which 
means  that  they  have  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed and  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 
repay  the  loans,  can  get  an  advance  from 
those  agencies? 

Mr.  ELXiENDER.  That  was  the  hope 
of  those  who  sponsored  those  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  we  have  recently  increased  the  total 
obligation  on  our  part  in  this  interna- 
tional agency  by  more  than  $3  billion; 
and  that  aside  from  the  points  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  there  is  unemployment 
in  our  coal  fields  and  a  great  need  for 
expenditure  on  public  works,  for  ex- 
ample, and  though  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved projects  which  would  help  to  re- 
lieve imemployment.  we  are  handicapped 
in  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  be- 
cause of  the  vast  deficit  which  will  be 
increased  by  $100  million  if  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
followed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  my  report,  as  well 
as  from  the  hearings  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  pending  bill. 
dealing  with  the  Shilunen  Dam  in  For- 
mosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shihmen  Dam  project 


Cost  with  I  power  unit... 


U.S.  dollars     N.T.  dollara 


14,037,000 


61fi.  31*8, 000 


Equivalent    to    NT$986,536,000    or    US439,- 
810,000. 


Cost  If  spoond  power  unit 
Is  added 


U.S.  dollars 


16,723,000 


N.T.  dollars 


719,810,000 


Equivalent  to  NT$1, 134, 196.000  or  US;45.- 
770,000. 

Annual  fund  requirement  (approximate) 


U.S.  dollars 

N.T.  dollars « 

Fiscal  year 

1W)6 

4.000.000 
4.  'Jilt),  000 
3.  HU).  Vtt) 
2,(IIHI.(Kir) 
437,000 

73.  nOO.  000 
10.'',  fUMi  i\m 

1957 

mw 

1,'iO  (MN)  ('ll'l 

1959 

1060 

IMl 

3M,3U8,U00 

Total 

14,037,000 

610,308,000 

'  To  be  paid  by  the  Chinese  Government  from  their 
own  revenues. 

Of  the  above  cost  NTI585.356.000  Is  allo- 
cated as  an  irrigation  coat.  Of  this  amount. 
It  is  planned  that  the  beneficiaries  from  irri- 
gation water  will  repay  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment NT$30.320,000  annually  during  an 
amortization  period  estimated  at  23  years, 
and  ofwratlon  and  maintenance  costs  there- 
after.    The  annual  repayment  of  NT$30,320,- 

T 


000  by  the  water  uMrt  ia  calculattd  on  th« 
basis  of  their  ability  to  repay  and  represents 
the  repayment  of  principal  plus  l.fi  percent 
Interest  during  the  a3*year  period. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  shall  point  out. 
the  same  thing  holds  true  with  respect 
to  other  projects.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  loan  for  the  Ingalls-Taiwan  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.  for  expansion  of  their  shipyard 
in  Taiwan.  During  1956  we  spent  $297.- 
000  on  this  project.  Prior  to  that  we 
spent  quite  a  number  of  dollars  on  this 
same  project.  Yet  here  we  are  called 
upon  to  put  up  a  loan  of  $6 ',2  million. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Ingalls  Co.  of 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  is  certainly  capable 
of  getting  credit  on  the  open  market  to 
operate  these  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
excerpts  from  my  report  on  that  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

3^-431  <N)  Shipyard  expansion:  1297,000. 
U.S.  dollar  and  402  fund  account  aid  Is 
programed  for  procurement  of  one  35-ton 
crane  for  the  building  berth  of  Taiwan 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  as  well  as  additional 
arc  welding  machines,  acetylene  generating 
and  piping  system,  and  electric  apparatus. 
The  underwater  section  of  No.  2  building 
berth  will  be  extended  to  permit  almultane- 
ous  construction  of  fishing  boata  and  coast- 
al vessels,  leaving  drydock  No.  1  available 
full  time  for  ocean  ships  repair.  TShC  will 
provide  NT$2.000,000  for  customs  duties.  In- 
stallation costs,  etc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  also  financ- 
ing another  factory,  which  I  discussed 
in  my  report  following  my  visits  to 
Taiwan  in  1955  and  1956.  We  are  put- 
ting up  money  to  expand  an  aluminum 
factory  in  Formosa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
my  report  pertaining  to  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

23-418  (N)  Aluminum  plant  moderniza- 
tion: To  Improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs 
for  the  Kaohsiung  plant  of  the  Taiwan 
Aluminum  Co.,  procurement  of  equipment 
to  the  value  of  USS525,000  Is  provided  for 
(a)  reconstruction  of  potUne  wlth„enlarged 
anode  and  vertical  studs,  (b)  purchase  of 
two  additional  units  of  d.c.  rectifiers  of 
6.000  amperes  each,  (c)  Installation  of  new 
cryolite  plant  equipment  to  recover  fluorine 
gas.  and  (d)  recovery  of  byproducts  from 
the  red  mud  (caustic  soda,  aluminum,  and 
Iron).  A  section  402  loan  of  NT$7  million 
Is  required  to  cover  part  of  local  currency 
costs  for  local  procurement  and  Installation. 
TAlCo  Is  providing  NT$7  million  to  complete 
this  project. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
small  industry  fund  in  Taiwan  will  re- 
ceive $2.5  million  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Uncle  Sam  was  supporting 
that  undertaking  back  in  1956.  too. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  hear- 
ings, which  are  excerpts  from  my  re- 
port, as  follows: 

Small  industry  fund:  A  mlUlon  and  a  half 
dollars.  This  project,  begun  In  1964,  was 
designed  to  make  available  industrial  de- 
velopment loans  to  a  great  number  and  wide 
variety  of  small,  privately  owned  industries. 
Delayed  payments  for  U.S.  dollar  aid  equip- 
ment and  machinery  and  local  currency 
loans    for    plant    expansion    are    extended 


through  thre*  privately  owned  and  man> 
aged  commercial  banks  with  branches  situ- 
ated In  all  major  cities  of  Taiwan. 

In  this  connection,  during  my  visit  I  was 
Informed  that  these  loans  are  being  repaid 
at  a  rapid  rate.  However,  Z  was  Informed 
that  Ixjrrowers  are  required  to  pay  8  to  7 
percent  Interest  rate  on  80  percent  of  the 
amount  borrowed  and  15  percent  Interest 
on  the  remaining  20  percent  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  iMtnks  referred  to  above.  In 
addition,  I  was  told  that  the  banks  charged 
1  percent  on  the  total  amount  borrowed 
for  merely  collecting  the  Installments  as 
they  conie  due.  I  think  sttch  a  system  is 
unconscionable.  It  Is  a  bonanza  to  the 
banka.  and  I  recommend  most  emphatically 
that  our  mission  take  steps  to  see  that  more 
reasonable  rates  are  promulgated. 

The  record  is  barren  as  to  what  In- 
terest rate  the  poor  Pormosan  borrowers 
will  pay  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  sub- 
stantial. It  certainly  will  be  if  the  loan 
operations  are  conducted  in  1959  and 
I960  the  way  they  were  conducted  in 
1956.  I  harbor  grave  doubts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  how  much  goodwill  a  12  or 
15  percent  interest  rate  will  bring  to  the 
United  States,  particularly  when  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  such  interest  rates 
will  not  be  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
the  Chinese  moneylenders. 

I  could  continue  at  great  length,  for 
we  have  granted  quite  a  few  loans  to  the 
countries  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  In- 
stance after  instance,  the  proceeds  will 
be  used  to  continue  existing  projects, 
projects  which  were  initially  begun  un- 
der the  foreign  aid  program,  either 
through  development  assistance  or  de- 
fense support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  description  of  some  of  the  proj- 
ects. I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PAKISTAir 

Karachi  water  and  aetoage 

Loan  amount  and  terms:  »5 .500.000  repay- 
able in  30  years  at  3>^  percent  In  Paklsun 
rupees. 

Borrower:  Government  of  Pakistan. 

Status:   Loan  agreement  signed. 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  Is  to  assist  In 
financing  the  Import  of  equipment  and 
materials  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  system  for 
the  city  of  Karachi.  The  proceeds  of  the 
loan  will  be  used  primarily  for  purchasing 
reinforcing  wire  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  prestressed  concrete  pipe  and  for 
construction,  workshop,  and  maintenance 
equipment. 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide 
a  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  system 
adequate  for  the  present  needs  of  Karachi. 
The  population  of  Karachi  has  Increased 
from  400.000  In  1947  to  1.500  000  In  1964  and 
is  expected  to  reach  2  million  by  1960.  The 
present  supply  of  water  Is  about  20  million 
gallons  per  day  (MOD)  against  a  need  for 
70  MOD.  An  expanded  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  system  Is  considered  essen- 
tial for  health  and  sanitation  and  to  pro- 
vide the  water  needed  by  present  and  future 
Industry. 

Pakistan  InduxtHal  Credit  and  Investment 
Corporation  (PICIC) 

Loan  amoxmt  and  terms:  $4,200,000  re- 
payable In  fi  years  at  5  percent  \n  PaklsUn 
rupees. 


Borrowar:  Pakistan  Industrial  Credit  and 
Investment  Corporation  (PICIC)  a  privately 
owned  development  corporation  established 
In  1967. 

Stattu:  Loan  agreement  signed. 

PICIO  assists  lnd\istrlal  enterprises  within 
the  private  sector  In  Pakistan  by  making 
loans  or  by  acquiring  equity  capital  In  new 
or  existing  enterprises  and  by  rendering 
other  forms  of  assistance. 

The  corporation  has  been  sponsored  by 
and  received  the  support  of  the  Pakistan 
Government  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  In- 
ternational Bank  assisted  In  the  formation 
of  the  corporation  Initially  by  providing 
technical  assistance  for  drawing  up  the  main 
outlines  for  such  a  financial  Institution. 

The  DLP  loan  will  provide  foreign  exchange 
resources  to  meet  the  external  costs  of  me- 
dium term  loans  made  by  the  corporation. 
The  term  of  loans  made  by  the  corporation 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  will  range 
from  a  to  5  years.  The  fund  will  be  utilized 
by  private  borrowers  for  the  purchase  abroad 
of  machinery,  equipment,  materials,  and 
servloes  for  ecoromlc  development  purposes. 

Pakistan's  economy  Is  essentially  agricul- 
tural but  In  the  decade  since  Independence 
considerable  Industrial  development  has 
taken  place  as  a  resxilt  of  the  Government's 
efforts  to  achieve  diversification,  mcrease  In- 
dustrial output,  provide  greater  employ- 
ment, expand  manufactured  exports  and 
satisfy  growing  demand  for  many  Industrial 
Items  from  local  resources.  With  this  In- 
crease In  the  tempo  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment, however,  there  developed  an  Increas- 
ing need  for  setting  up  an  Institution  to 
cater  to  the  credit  requirements  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  Pakistan.  Particularly  appar- 
ent was  the  need  for  a  specialized  Institution 
which  could  provide  not  only  the  requisite 
credit  but  would  also  assist  In  the  actual 
technical  and  financial  details  Involved  \n 
the  establishment  of  private  Industries.  The 
Pakistan  Industrial  Credit  and  Investment 
Corporation  was  established  to  meet  this 
need. 

West  Pakistan  high  tension  grid 

Loan  amoimt  and  terms:  $14,700,000  re- 
payable In  25  years  at  3V4  percent  In  Paki- 
stan rupees. 

Borrower :  Government  of  Pakistan. 

Status:  Letter  of  advice  Issued. 

This  loan  Is  to  assist  In  financing  the  costs 
of  acquiring  equipment,  materials,  supplies. 
and  services  required  for  power  transmission 
lines  of  the  west  Pakistan  high  tension  grid, 
a  part  of  a  major  power  development  program 
now  underway  In  the  most  important  Indus- 
trial area  of  the  country.  This  program  In- 
cludes expansion  of  generation  capacity  from 
a  present  level  of  about  150  MW  In  summer 
and  130  MW  In  winter  to  470  MW  In  summer 
and  440  Btfw  In  winter  by  1960;  plans  are  also 
being  made  for  further  expansion  after  1960. 

The  DLP  loan  will  assist  In  meeUng  the 
foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the  follow- 
ing construction:  A  double  circuit  132 -kilo- 
watt power  transmission  line  between 
Lyallpur  and  Daudkhel,  a  route  distance  of 
155  miles;  a  double  circuit  132-kllowatt 
power  transmission  line  between  Warsak  and 
Daudkhel,  a  route  distance  of  100  miles;  a 
single  circuit  132-kllowatt  power  transmis- 
sion line  strung  on  double  circuit  towers  be- 
tween Lyallpur  and  Lahore,  a  route  distance 
of  no  miles;  a  single  circuit  power  trans- 
mission line  strung  on  double  circuit  towers 
between  Lyallpur  and  Montgomery,  a  route 
distance  of  56  miles.  New  subsUtlons  at 
Sarghoda  and  Daudkhel  are  also  planned,  as 
are  extensions  or  modifications  of  substa- 
tions now  In  existence  or  under  construction 
at  Lyallpur,  Peshawar,  Wah,  Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum.  Shallmar.  Kot  Lakhpat,  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  grid  Is  designed  to  Integrate  distribu- 
tion   of    hydroelectric    power    generated    In 


plants  which  are  or  will  be  located  in  the 
north,    and    thermal    power,    generated    In 

planu  which  for  the  most  part  are  or  wUl 
be  located  in  the  south.  Such  Integration 
will  Insure  maximum  availability  of  thermal 
power  on  the  system  during  periods  when  the 
generation  of  hydroelecUlc  power  Is  reduced 
by  low  water  flow.  It  will  also  provide  maxi- 
mum scope  for  the  distribution  of  hydro- 
electric power  dtu-lng  periods  when  hydro- 
electric capacity  is  Increased  by  high  water 
flow. 

pmuppiNZS 

Small  Industry  Loan  Fund 

Loan  amount  and  terms:  $5  mllUon  re- 
payable In  7  years  at  6V4  percent  In  Philip- 
pine pesos. 

Borrower:  The  Central  Bank  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Status:  Letter  of  advice  Issued. 

The  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines  Is  a 
public  Institution,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  government,  which  performs  the  normal 
functions  of  a  central  bank,  exercising  fiscal 
functions  of  the  government  and  regulatory 
functions  with  respect  to  the  banking  system 
of  the  country. 

The  loan  will  be  used  to  finance  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  services  by  privately 
owned  small  Industries.  Many  such  requests 
are  channeled  to  the  Central  Bank  through 
local  commercial  banking  mstltutlons  which 
are  approached  by  their  ctistomers  for  funds 
to  establish  a  new  Industry  or  expand  exist- 
ing facilities.  Preferential  consideration  will 
be  given  to  sugar  centrals,  logging  and  saw- 
mill Industries,  cottage  mdustrles,  coconut 
oil  and  copra  oil  concerns,  plywood  and 
veneer  plants,  and  mining  companies.  The 
loans  will  be  of  a  size  too  small  Individually 
to  be  handled  directly  by  the  DLP. 

Roads,   bridges  and  rehabilitation  of 
equipment 

Loan  Amount  and  Terms:  $18,750,000,  the 
first  $9  million  repayable  In  5  years,  and  the 
balance  In  10  years  at  3  V4  percent  In  Philip- 
pine pesos. 

Borrower:  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Communications  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of   the  Philippines. 

Status:   Letter  of  advice  Issued. 

This  loan  Is  designed  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  a  program  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  Its  highway  system.  The 
total  amount  of  $9  million  will  be  used  for 
procurement  of  spare  parts  to  rehabilitate 
and  put  In  first-class  condition  equipment 
already  owned  by  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  and  communications.  This  will 
expedite  planned  work  for  maintaining  and 
extending  highways  and  local  roads.  This 
portion  of  the  loan  wlU  provide  assistance 
throughout  the  Islands,  as  the  equipment 
which  win  be  repaired  Is  dispersed  over  the 
country. 

The  balance  of  the  loan  will  be  used  for 
sf>eclflc  highway  projects,  namely,  the  Sasrre 
Highway  In  Mindanao,  for  which  $1  mlUlon 
will  be  used;  a  diversion  road  leading  north 
from  Manila  requiring  $2,700,000,  and  a  di- 
version road  leading  south  from  Manila 
requiring  $1,400,000.  The  funds  will  be  used 
to  Import  road  and  brldge-bulldlng  mate- 
rials. Including  asphalt  and  structural  steel, 
and  road  and  bridge- building  equipment  re- 
quired specifically  for  these  projects.  The 
Sayre  Highway  Is  a  major  travel  artery  in 
the  southern  island  of  Mindanao  which  Is 
rapidly  being  developed,  and  the  two  diver- 
sion roads  north  and  south  of  Manila  will 
provide  urgently  needed  expansion  of  traffic 
facilities  out  of  the  city  and  will  relieve  the 
overburdened  and  overcrowded  two-lane 
highways  now  In  use. 

Damage  to  bridges  sustained  during  World 
War  II  has  not  been  permanently  overcome 
In  the  Philippines.  There  are  many  tempo- 
rary bridges  In  u::e  throughout   the  Islands 


Which  are  costly  to  maintain  and  require 
frequent  replacement  as  a  result  of  typhoon 
damage.  Of  the  above  loan.  •4,660,000  will 
be  vised  to  Import  structural  steel  and  equip- 
ment required  to  replace  selected  bridges 
throughout  the  Islands,  Including  a  number 
of  WOTld  War  n  U.S.  Army  Bailey  bridges  on 
the  Kennon  Road  which  leads  into  a  devel- 
oping mining  and  industrial  area  in  north- 
em  Luzon. 

KOEEA 

Tong  Yang  cement  plant 

Loan  amount  and  terms:  $2,140,000  repay- 
able in  8  years  at  &\^  percent  in  Korean 
hwan. 

Borrower:  Tong  Yang  Cement  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  a  privately  owned  concern, 
with  its  plant  and  head  office  in  Sam  Chok. 
Korea.  This  company  Is  one  of  the  two 
large  producers  of  cement  In  the  country. 

Status:  Loan  agreement  signed. 

The  proceeds  of  the  loan  wlU  assist  in 
financing  the  importation  of  equipment,  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  services  required  In  the 
expansion  of  the  company's  plant  at  Sam 
Chok,  Korea.  This  expansion  wUl  increase 
rated  maximum  capacity  of  90,000  metric 
tons  per  year  by  120,000  metric  tons  bringing 
the  total  rated  capacity  to  210,000  metric 
tons. 

Use  of  cement  in  Korea,  which  up  until 
recently  has  been  comparatively  limited  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  Its  use  in  more 
Industrialized  areas.  Is  Increasing.  The 
country's  production  Is  now  about  280.000 
M/T  per  year.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  estimates  that  con- 
sumption m  1958  was  about  400,000 
M/T  per  year,  wlU  increase  to  500,000- 
,600,000  M/T  in  the  near  future  and  will 
jgradually  rise  to  1  million  M/T  by  1963.  To 
date,  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by 
imports  largely  financed  with  ICA  funds. 
Even  with  the  expansion  of  this  plant  by 
120,000  M/T  per  year  thereby  raising  the  total 
yearly  production  to  about  400,000  M/T  It 
is  anticipated  that,  with  the  Increasing  re- 
quirements, there  wiU  remain  a  deficit  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Domestic  telecommunications 

Loan  amount  and  terms:  $3,500,000  rei>ay- 
able  in  20  years  at  3>^  percent  In  Korean 
hwan. 

Borrower:  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Status:  Letter  of  advice  Issued. 

This  loan  is  to  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  the  Importation  of  equipment, 
materials,  supplies  and  services  required  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  faculties  and  services  In  Korea; 
$2,250,000  of  the  total  wlU  be  devoted  to 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  local  ex- 
change and  local  services  (Intraclty) ;  $850,- 
000  win  be  utUlzed  for  the  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  the  long-distance  telephone 
facilities  and  services  (intercity);  $400,000 
win  be  spent  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  telegraphic  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. The  total  requirement  for  the  project. 
Including  local  currency  costs  to  be  met  from 
Republic  of  Korea  resources,  is  estimated  at 
$5.6  million. 

The  telecommunications  system  of  Korea 
was  80  percent  destroyed  during  the  Korean 
war.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  It  has  been 
rehabilitated  In  some  measure  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Korean  Government  and  in  large  part 
with  the  assistance  of  ICA.  The  present 
project  Is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  f\ur- 
ther  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
communications  system  so  as  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  upon  the  system  which 
are  being  brought  about  by  the  general  re- 
habilitation and  Improvement  of  the  econ- 
omy of  Korea. 

While  this  project  will  help  expand  pres- 
ently existing  facilities.  It  wUl  meet  only  a 
portion  of  current  and  expected  demand.    It 
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will  remedy  only  the  most  pressing  Inade- 
quacies of  tbe  present  system. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  which 
was  brought  out  by  proponents  in  the 
original  debate  on  the  creation  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  that  it 
would  be  a  means  of  reducing  grant  as- 
sistance to  countries  all  over  the  world. 
This  was  one  of  the  main  argimients  ad- 
vanced in  order  to  create  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

Things  have  not  worked  out  that  way, 
Mr.  President. 

Again,  security  regiilations  preclude 
me  from  making  public  a  country-by- 


coimtry  breakdown  to  prove  my  point, 
although  I  have  such  a  breakdown  at  my 
desk  if  Senators  would  like  to  see  it. 
However.  I  do  have  a  little  summary 
which  certainly  proves  my  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  entitled  "Military 
and  Economic  Assistance  to  Countries 
Which  Have  Obtained  Or  Have  Applied 
for  Loans  From  Development ,  Loan 
Fund— Fiscal  Years  1958  Through  1960." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Military  and  economic  a*aiatance  to  countries  which  have  ohlained  or  have  applied  for  loan* 
from  Development  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  years  1058  through  1U60 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Berlon  nnd 

Military  assistance 

Economic  assistance 

country 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 
1U5U 

Fiscal 
yeariweo 

Tot  111 

FI.>M-Ul 

year  1058 

FL-Tul  ypar 
I'JW 

FisTHl  year 
lOtiO 

Total 

Latin  America 

Far  East      

$22.  M4 
436. 072 

H4.84<) 
4».a44 

61.437 
8.6&« 

$3».f.l2 

635.  42'.> 

7.5.  HI 7 

329.  am 

67.381 
«.44iO 

$48,025 
371.221) 

<U.U73 
3.52.001 

40.050 
7.370 

$111.. Wl 
l.3;i2.7:.:i 

222.  6J0 

1, 102.  X23 

177,  877 

26.406 

$«V2an 

524.  4.VS 
f.7. :«« 

14«.  0.11 
66.317 
7S.S38 

<5 1.845 
517.400 

V7.3tW 
2<ti  130 

62.900 

naiMtt 

$66,871 
541,4110 
llM.U.i«) 
213.  (NX) 
53.  .MID 
136.600 

$174,040 
1.  5N3.  255 

South  Asia 

283.543 

Near  East 

5«'>I.I81 

Enrope ........ 

1HZ717 

Africa 

318,  IM 

Grand  total.. 

1.024.003 

1,087,287 

801.547 

i  072.  927 

043.074 

1.049J621 

1.  110.325 

3, 103.020 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
were  true  that  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  came  into  operation,  grant  assist- 
ance would  decline,  then  the  fiscal  1960 
total  for  economic  aid  should  be  reduced 
below  that  of  fiscal  1959. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened.  For 
Latin  America,  Development  Loan  Fund 
agreements  through  March  31  of  this 
year  totaled  about  $63  million.  The 
fiscal  1960  economic  aid  budget  for  Latin 
America  shows  an  increase  over  fiscal 
1959  from  $51.8  million  to  nearly  $57 
million. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  same  is  true. 
Development  Loan  Fund  agreements 
through  March  31  totaled  nearly  $167 
million.  Proposed  economic  assistance 
for  fiscal  1960  totals  over  $541  million, 
compared  with  $517,400,000  in  fiscal 
1959. 

Consider  South  Asia.  Development 
Loan  Fund  loans  as  of  March  31:  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Yet, 
the  President  proposes  to  increase  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Asia  in  fiscal  1960 
from  some  $97,300,000  in  fiscal  1959  to 
nearly  $119  million  in  1960. 

Is  the  Near  East  an  exception?  Let 
us  see. 

Development  Loan  Fund  agreements 
through  March  31:  $134,700,000. 

The  fiscal  1960  foreign  aid  budget  pro- 
poses $213  million  in  economic  aid  for 
the  Near  East,  compared  with  $202  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1959. 

Finally,  there  is  Africa.  Africa  has 
received  around  $30  million  in  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  loan  agreements  as  of 
March  31.  The  fiscal  1959  economic  aid 
budget  for  that  area  aggregated  almost 
$127  million  compared  with  about  $118 
million  in  1959. 

Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  burden  which  we  have 
so  magnanimously  assumed  is  not  grow- 
ing smaller  as  the  Development  Loan 


^Fund  proceeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
^|ially  is  increasing. 

I  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the 
imagination  used  in  the  past  by  our  big- 
eyed  planners  in  dreaming  up  names  for 
economic  aid.  Senators  will  recall  that 
today  we  have  defense  support,  which  is 
economic  aid  pure  and  simple.  We  also 
have  special  assistance.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  boys  with  the  rose-colored 
glasses  were  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Asian  regional  development  pro- 
gram. I  fear  that  unless  Congress 
tightens  its  grip  on  the  foreign  aid 
purse  strings,  the  Development  Loan 
Pimd — a  program  which  could  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  if  properly  administered — 
may  well  turn  into  no  more  than  another 
fancy  name  for  the  same  old  program 
which  we  have  been  supporting  since 
1948. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  countries  which  receive 
development  assistance,  also  receive 
military  assistance. 

In  other  words,  some  of  our  so-called 
allies  have  managed  to  get  three  hands 
instead  of  two  into  our  Treasury. 

Of  the  11  countries  which  will  get 
the  bulk  of  Development  Loan  Fund 
money,  9  presently  receive  military  as- 
sistance and  defense  support  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  only  two  that  do 
not  are  Yugoslavia  and  India. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  line  of 
reasoning  that  has  been  dinned  into 
our  ears  in  support  of  our  current  for- 
eign aid  program  goes  something  like 
this:  First,  we  extend  military  assistance 
to  certain  countries  so  that  they  can  de- 
velop, train,  and  equip  armies  which,  we 
piously  hope,  will  join  with  the  United 
States  and  fight  Communist  aggression 
when  and  if  that  day  ever  comes. 

However,  because  the  establishment 
of  these  armies  has  caused  drains  on  the 
economies  of  such  countries,  we  are,  it 


is  said,  duty-bound  to  extend  additional 
foreign  aid^-defense  support — to  take  up 
the  slack  between  the  economic  capabili- 
ties of  those  countries  and  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  maintain  the  armies  we 
impose  on  them. 

This  so-called  defense  support  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  build  sufficient  economic 
strength  to  support  armies  for  which  the 
United  States  is  paying  handsomely  un- 
der another  phase  of  the  aid  program. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Development 
Loan  Fund  proceeds  are  being  injected 
into  these  countries  to  aid  In  their 
growth  because,  it  is  said,  the  money 
which  would  normally  be  available  for 
internal  development  must  be  devoted 
to  maintaining  the  large  armies  that  the 
United  States  is  equipping  and  training. 

I  cay  that  before  adding  a  third  layer 
on  the  economic  cake  which  we  are  pass- 
ing out  to  these  countries,  we  ought  to 
take  a  long  look  and  see  whether  it 
might  not  be  smarter  to  reevaluate  the 
military  aid  program. 

In  other  words,  because  we  are  ask- 
ing these  countries  to  form  large  armies 
to  fight  on  our  side,  we  not  only  have  to 
give  them  an  outright  grant  to  support 
these  armies;  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  give  them  the  lion's  share  of  the  loans 
which  will  be  made  out  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

I  contend  that  in  only  2  years  we  have 
strayed  far  afield  from  the  original  pur- 
poses and  concepts,  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  just  as  our  current  foreign 
aid  program  has  strayed  far  afield  from 
the  original  concepts  laid  down  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall — namely,  that  we  should 
extend  a  helpmg  hand  to  our  less  for- 
tunate friends,  to  help  them  get  back 
on  their  feet. 

It  should  be  brought  out  here  and  now 
that  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
continually  asked  to  supply  funds  to 
these  countries,  because  we  have  asked 
them  to  maintain  large  armies,  then,  I 
repeat,  there  is  a  crying  need  to  reex- 
amine this  entire  program. 

Are  there  present  any  Senators  who 
honestly  believe  that  these  paper  armies 
we  have  been  building  around  the  globe 
will  stop  the  Soviet  armies,  in  the  event 
total  war  comes? 

We  have  been  told  many  times  that  the 
purpose  of  these  armies  is  to  fight  the 
so-called  "brush-fire"  wars.  Who  was 
it  that  landed  in  Lebanon?  The  news- 
paper accounts  I  read  told  of  no  one 
going  ashore  except  United  States  Ma- 
rines and  United  States  Army  troopts. 

I  am  stire  that  all  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  creation  a  few  years  ago  of  the 
Strategic  Army  Corps,  otherwise  known 
as  STRAC.  The  very  existence  of  this 
arm  of  our  Armed  Forces  shows  that  our 
military  leaders  have  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  foreign  paper 
armies  to  put  out  brush-fire  wars. 

Under  the  organization  of  STRAC, 
four  divisions  have  been  molded  Into 
what  the  Army  calls  "a  mobile  combat- 
ready  force — operationally  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  our  military 
leaders  have  already  recognized  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  equip  paper  armies  in 
small  and  backward  countries  to  a  point 


where  these  forces  could  be  of  any  use  in 
turning  back  an  act  of  armed  aggression. 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  asked,  in 
effect,  to  hire  a  group  of  foreign  na- 
tionals for  our  own  protection,  knowmg 
full  well  that  they  will  be  of  little  real 
use  to  us  in  the  event  of  all-out  war. 
What  is  even  more,  we  are  being  asked 
to  pay  for  the  hire  of  these  soldiers — 
I  almost  said  mercenaries — not  once,  but 
three  times — through  military  assist- 
ance, defense  support,  and  now  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

I  again  repeat:  the  time  has  come  for 
a  reexamination  of  our  total  foreign 
policy.  Clearly  the  money  that  we  have 
spent  on  foreign  aid — heretofore  the 
foimdation  of  our  foreign  policy — has 
brought  us  no  real  security.  The  cold 
war  is  still  with  us;  our  proximity  to  a 
hot  war  is  Just  about  the  same,  if  not 
worse. 

The  paper  armies,  equipped  in  large 
part  with  obsolete  equipment,  have 
brought  us  little,  if  anything,  in  the  way 
of  Increased  national  security. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  my 
amendment.  We  caimot  allow  the  orig- 
inal purposes  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  be  so  twisted  that  it  will,  in 
time,  become  only  another  means  of  in- 
ducing, through  gifts,  our  so-called 
friends  to  stay  with  us. 

The  original  supporters  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  urged,  in  support 
of  the  program,  that  the  Fimd  would  be 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  and  to  aid  the  under- 
developed countries  in  fighting  the 
spectre  of  socialism. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  656  of 
the  hearings  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  they  will  find 
a  table  which  was  placed  in  the  record 
In  response  to  a  question  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MunotI. 

This  table  reveals  that  of  the  78  loans 
made  by  the  Development  Loan  F\ind 
through  March  31.  1959,  57 — or  approxi- 
mately 73  percent — were  made  directly 
to  the  governments  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  dollar  amount  of  these 
loans  was  $590,286,000.  or  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  total  of  approved  loans 
to  date. 

The  trend  seems  to  continue  to  be  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  President.  Just  listen 
to  some  of  the  Government-owned  en- 
deavors we  would  help  finance  imder 
pending  loan  applications — endeavors 
which  should  be  privately  owned  and 
should  be  operated  under  a  private  en- 
terprise system. 

LOAN  APPUCATIONS  KCCEIVED  FtOM  rOIEION 
OOVrRNMINTS  FOE  OPOUTIOM  OT  nnTATX 
TTPC   ENTEBPUSKS 

First.  Tuna  clipper  ships. 

Second.  Cement  factory. 

Third.  Flour  mill. 

Fourth.  Iron  mining. 

Fifth.  Floating  dry  dock — ship  con- 
struction. 

Sixth.  Cellulose  and  paj)er  factory. 

Seventh.  Fibers  and  chemical  plants. 

Eighth.  Oil  drilling  rigs. 

Ninth.  Fertilizer  plants. 

Tenth.  Tractor  part  plant. 

Eleventh.  Road  transport  equipment. 
.     Twelfth.  Nylon  plant. 


None  of  these  will  be  owned  by  private 
industry;  instead,  they  will  be  operated 
by  the  governments. 

Is  this  the  way  to  promote  private  en- 
terprise? Is  this  the  way  to  head  off 
socialism? 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
may  be  actually  fostering  socialism 
through  exactions  from  the  American 
taxpyayer — as  was  brought  out  so  elo- 
quently a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI.  I  warn  Senators  that  if 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  permitted 
to  go  its  merry  way  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  then  we  shall  be  aiding 
and  abetting  the  rise  of  socialism.  We 
may  actually  help  bring  about,  ulti- 
mately, the  destruction  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  the  world  at  least  as  we 
know  it  today. 

The  cry  has  also  been  raised  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  should  receive 
the  full  amount  of  its  request,  because 
that  would  be  the  Christian  thing  to  do. 
that  we  must  help  our  fellow  man. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  already 
given  to  our  fellow  man  imtil  it  hurts. 
We  find  ourselves  now  in  the  position  of 
giving  away  money  which  we  must  bor- 
row, on  the  open  market,  at  4V2  percent 
interest.  And  wliile  we  do  this,  we  watch 
our  national  debt  steadily  rise. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  attempt  to 
confuse  Christianity  and  waste  is  un- 
conscionable. One  cannot  excuse  waste 
and  possible  damage  to  the  economy  of 
our  country  by  merely  pinning  the  label 
of  "Christian  charity"  on  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  simply 
another  of  the  multitude  of  slick  public 
relations  tricks  that  those  who  favor 
and  profit  from  the  giant  give-away  pro- 
gram in  the  past  have  attempted  to  foist 
upon  the  American  public.  Yet,  I  won- 
der if  that  might  not  be  the  case.  If 
so,  Mr.  President,  it  is  about  on  a  par 
with  some  of  the  other  "trick  sells"  that 
have  been  advanced  by  these  people. 

Prom  a  bright,  promising  idea^ — one 
which,  if  properly  carried  out,  would 
have  helped  solve  many  of  the  problems 
that  face  less  fortunate  nations  of  the 
world — the  Development  Loan  Fund  has, 
I  fear,  degenerated  into  merely  another 
adjunct,  an  appendage,  of  the  current 
foreign  aid  program,  which  has  been 
already  clearly  proved  to  be  most  waste- 
ful. 

The  Congress  was  told  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  would  be  made 
available  to  the  newly  independent  and 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world, 
with  Latin  America  to  get  its  fair  share. 
But  that  has  not  happened. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
lost  all  hope.  I  still  feel  that,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  the  Develoixnent  Loan 
Fund  could  be  one  of  the  best  weapons 
forged  in  our  continuing  fight  against 
the  encroachment  of  communism. 

I  still  believe  that  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  could  accomplish  every  one 
of  its  original  purposes.  But  if  this  is 
to  come  to  pass,  it  will  happen  only  be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  so  insisted. 

The  Congress  must  Impress  upon  the 
executive  branch — which  includes  those 


bureaucrats  who  constantly  scheme  and 
plot  as  how  best  to  spend  more  of  our 
money— the  fact  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress must  l>e  done. 

The  Senate  today  has  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  way. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  ttiat  the 
supplemental  request  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  be  cut  to  $100  million, 
rather  than  be  eliminated  entirely. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  Congress 
cam  force  the  administrators  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  move  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  to  Uve  up  to  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  Fund's  au- 
thority, it  can  still  be  rescued. 

As  I  argued  to  the  Senate  last  year, 
this  is  a  program  which  will  bear  the 
close  watching  of  Congress.  Apparent- 
ly, we  have  not  watched  it  as  closely  as 
we  should  have  in  days  past. 

But  I  am  sure  that  time  is  on  our  side. 
Slowing  the  program  down  to  a  reason- 
able rate  will  do  much  to  undo  the  dam- 
age already  inflicted.  Let  us  not  over- 
look the  old  adage — chaste  makes  waste. 

The  value  of  these  three  words  can  no- 
where else  be  measured  as  they  can  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

We  have  seen  examples  of  great  waste 
in  our  current  foreign  aid  program  when 
we  pressed  too  much  money  into  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  who  apparently  be- 
Ueve  that  borrowed  tax  dollars  are  the 
imiversal  panacea — the  magic  balm  to 
soothe  all  the  world's  ills. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  much  of  this 
waste  is  due  to  our  making  too  much 
money  available  for  these  programs  at 
one  time. 

The  tendency  is  then  to  spend  the 
money  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program  can  go  back 
to  Congress  and  ask  for  more  money  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

As  most  Senators  know,  I  am  an  ex- 
ponent of  preservation  of  this  country's 
water  resoiu-ces.  There  are  many 
worthwhile  navigation  and  flood  control 
projects  all  over  the  country  that  I,  per- 
sonally, would  like  to  see  completed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  only  wasting 
natural  resources  and  money  if  we  do 
not  complete  these  projects  as  fast  as 
we  can. 

However,  I  base  my  decision  on  how 
much  money  each  project  will  receive 
in  1  fiscal  year  or  how  much  can  be 
economically  spent  in  its  construction 
each  year. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  what  we  ought  to 
do  with  the  I>evelopment  Loan  Fund. 
It  should  be  furnished  with  only  enough 
money  that  it  can  economically  spend, 
in  conformity  to  its  original  purposes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  my  amendment  and  call  a  halt 
to  this  haste  which  makes  wsiste. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  simimary  of  Development 
Loan  Fund  obligations  and  commit- 
ments as  of  March  31,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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Lmb  tatriptloB 

Obilgatloiu  • 

Ollior  loan 

conitnll- 

ments  •  as  of 

Mar.  11,  1»M 

Tntalahim. 
tiolis  aixl 

Oottntry 

Cumulative 

as  0/ 
Jan.  3I,I«S0 

(1) 

Cumulative 

as  of 
Mar  3I.1I.M 

(3) 

ciiminlt- 
nients  as  of 
Mar.  11.  1109 

a)+(3) 

(4) 

Africa: 

Liberia 

Sawmill  expansion .................................... 

tiw 

3.000 

1190 
3.000 

Teleoonimunlcation.1  Improvement........ . ................... ... 

Subtotal,  Liberia.... 

Tripoli  plectric  power     .... ...... ............................ ... 

a.iw 

a.l9U 

•3.  I9U 

Libya       .......... .......... 

•5.000 
1100 

I-  OOl 

Nigeria    ..... 

Apapa  warelwiuie      . ................................... 

NUI 

Somalia. 

Cre'lito  Soinalo  (airrtcultural  lending) 

ZOO* 

zm* 

Sudan , 

Cotton  textile  mill 

National  Railroad  (rolling  stock) 

10. 000 

10.  UU) 

Tnnlsia     

ft.  390 

Esparto  pulp  factory . ............ ................. .......... 

Subtotal.  Tunisia 

HUO 
24.490 

s.aM 

Total.  Africa.......... 

1.190 
3.000 

9.190 
1,000 

SUMO 

Resettlement  of  emigrants  In  Australia 

^NttlMiriandt 

Km 

Irrigation  (earthniovinif  equipment) ....^....... ...................... 

_    ^"* ""  ,^ 

llnAlll _        

7,  TOO 
14.900 

RENKE-railway  track  rehabilitation .. 

*****"*** 

Rnhint^l,  Rp&in ,,    . 

•  •■    >> « 

n,m» 

3tm 

VUropen  fert'iirer  plant  



Tagoelavia 

23:300 

23.  .too 

Diesel  locomotives 

1^000 

T  •-•-  *«•••••>   m 

Subtotal,  Yugoslavia 

am 

aaoo 

39.900 

3.000 

27  5011 

Total,  Europe 

2^floo 

27,000 

SI.  ICV) 

Colombo  Railroad  (motor  coaches) 

Iliahway  <ievelopment  equipment 

Inrttsation  and  land  development. ............................ ............. 

Subtotal,  Cevlon 

Near  East  and  Soath  Asia: 

Cay  Ion 

790 

i.aoo 

790 

■00 

i.aoo 

*"*******"**** 

*■"*"••*••*""■• 



_ . 

1,390 

UOOO 
♦o.ono 

3.V  <ll» 
18.000 
22, 000 
3fi.0u0 
10.000 
15.000 

3.290 
IZOOO 
40.(110 

:m.  «») 
iH.aoo 

22.000 

s.vaoo 

10.000 
IVOOO 

->•**••*•*•**• 

3.2*1 

uw* 

Oreeoe 

India 

Nitrogen  fertilizer  plant 

Rallw!»ys  (steel  for  locomotives  and  rolhn?  stock) 

Rotid  trans|v»rt  equipment,  cement  and  Jute  industry  machinery...... 

StiH-l  for  piil)Iic  projects _ 

ir'tefl  for  prlvnlo  projprts ._.....,..„.     .. ............ 

Equlpount  for  railway  devolopment 

Equlpni'  n'  for  public  power  <levclo|>ment 

*****"****""* 

1 

Capital  equipment  lor  private  industry 

"***********" 

*  ■  ••••••"•■■ • 

Subtotal,  India 

179.000 
47.900 

i.\aon 

i7\aoo 
17.  am 

~— - 

175.000 

Iran 

Plan  orfrnnlzation  projects  (agricultural  macbloery.  silos,  munleipal  de- 
velopment, electric  network  vxiension,  riit!ro:td  equipment,  ruiids,  etc... 

Development  Ix)an  (power,  railways,  aerlciilturul  and  indU8Ui;il  develop). 
Industriul  Institution  (development  bank)... 

«7.auu 

Israel 

11,000 

1,000 

Subtotal,  Israel _ 

1&,<I00 

19.000 

1,000 
1.700 
4.000 

91^000 
1.7011 
4.000 

7«rdan 

'Electric  power  and  phosphate . .... .............. 

Lebanon ............ ... 

Development  projects' 

Kanicbi  water  and  sea-craw 

^fioo 

4.  sou 



Pakbtan 

^90D 

4.  am 

I4.70O 

17,  aou 

19.300 
9,100 

Industrial  C're<lit  Coriwration 

Wfst  I'akLstan  high  tension  grid  (power  transmission) 

Karnafull  multipurpos<>  dam ..._. 

"""■*■••••""•* 

West  Pakistan  ground  water  development  (reclamation) —.... 

Railway  rehabilitation  equipment _........ 

.... 

***"""•••"•■*• 

Development  of  port  fucilitics— Chittagong  and  Cbolna 

4,000 
ZOOO 

Sui  gas  tninsmission 

- •>>*•**••. . -  * 

Subtotal,  Pakistan 

t.7M 

•HMD 

laooo 

0.000 

73.300 

Industrial  Development  Bank ._......- 

Aerial  mineral  survey ..........I""!""" 

Torkey 

M,0» 

1  1    iiimi 

900 
11500 
«,100 

ia.ujo 

Zonguldu-W  ooal  development .......... .. ...... 

Plastics  find  relate<l  chemicals  plant .. . I.I.""!!* 

Development  projects  ' 

Subtotal,  Turkey , ,^ 

Total.  Near  East  and  south  Asta 

i 

10.0110 

10.000 

37.300 

47.  W) 

37X450 

338, 9M 

9^300 

1M.I»I 

far  East: 

Indonesia ..... ...... 

Railway  rehabilitation ^ 

Harbor  rehabilitation 

3.000 



Subtotal.  Indonesia 

O^UUU 

tiooo 

a  000 

ITAB^Mh 

.- 

Tong  Yang  cement  plant ............. ._ 

Chung  Ju  i>OH(T,  (lesipn  eneineerlng I.IlIIIirr"!"' 

Z140 

XX40 

1.900 
3.900 

Telecommunications  improvement.............. 

.............. 

Subtotal,  Korea 

1140 

1140 

laooo 

.VflOO 

7.140 

Malaya 

North  KUng  Straits,  port  devekipment 

Road  and  bridge  construction 

Subtotal,  Malaya 

21000 

a.  000 

u 

e -js^ M  . 

■     I  ■             . 

T.     ■   ■       , - 

,.    .,       ^^^~:^ 

8e«"  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Loan  description 

Obligations  * 

Other  loan 
commit- 
ments *  as  of 
Mar.  31,  1959 

(3) 

Total  obliga« 
tions  nnc 

Country 

Cumulative 

a-"  of 
Jan.  31. 1990 

(1) 

Cumulative 

as  of 
Mar.  31. 1950 

(2) 

commit- 
ments as  of 
Mar.  81.  1961 
(2)+ (3) 

(4) 

Far  Eos' -Continued 

Philippines 

Small  Industry  Ix>an  Fund 

Roads,  hridees.  ami  rehabilitation  of  iMibUc-works  equipment . ... 

Development  projects  '.. 

$5,000 
18.750 
36.250 

--*•»»  —  •• 

Subtotal.  Philippines 

i 

90,000 

$50,000 

Railway  modemitation  

Taiwan 

$3,300 
21,530 

•3.200 

21.500 

686 

2,7.» 

6.5()0 

l.OUO 

Shihmen  multipurpose  dam 

Improvement  of  (Miing  industry  equipment 

C  ement  plant           

2,750 
6,900 

~~*~~~"~"** 

Inealls.Taiwan  .><hipbuildlnt « 

Byproduct  coke  oven   

*""*"""*"""" *• 

Aluminum  Corp 

1,390 
2,900 

■*""***■■"*•"• 

Small  Indastry  Fund 



Subtotal.  Taiwan 

33,050 

35.636 

3.850 

39,486 

Bangkok  power  distribution   

Thailand 

20,000 

Cliiinnel  dredge 

1.750 

.^Subtotal.  Thailand 

30.000 

1,750 
19,500 

21,790 
191900 

Vietnam 

Saigon-fholon  water  distribution  system  ._ 

Total  Far  East 

' 

36.000 

77,776 

89.100 

166,878 

Transportation,  poa-er,  industry 

Latin  \merica: 

Ar?entina — 

24.750 
2.100 

24,  7.'» 
2,500 

Bolivia 

Sugar  mill      

... 

Rural  Kesettlement— CarenilK-i'Pa.'itrolanda 

BraiU 

240 

Rural  Ke«-ttlement  — Anbumas/Pedrinhas 

300 

Su>>totnl.  Braill 

240 

300 
190 

540 
150 
300 

4.  TOO 

CblV     ... 

Airport  dr«ijm  engineering 

Ct«ta  Kica 

Resettlement  • 

300 

300 

4.700 

Ecuador . . 

Pan  .^tiHTican  Highway 

Rubber  ()roductlon 

Kena.  I>ae  factory 

.''uhtotal.  Guatemala 

ArtllKmlte  Vall«'y  •Irvelopment 

IlighMuy  development 

Oiiatemala     ...... 

6,000 
400 



Haiti   

9."666" 

6,'666" 

5.400 
4,300 

9.400 
4,300 

5,000 
600 

UcAduraa 

NlflvaffOk 

Public  utllitkn.  Matagalpa 

600 

Waterworks,  Asuncion 

Paraciuy 

1,000 
2.500 
2.600 

1.000 
2.500 
2.600 

Roiid  to  Brazil 

International  Pro<lucts  Corp.  (ranching.  meat|>acking.  quebracho) 

.^'ubtotal,  Paraguay 

*"**""""""""*• 

6.100 

6.100 

CIOO 

Total,  Latin  America 

8,800 

8.m 

11.400 

43.590 

19.550 

6.3,140 

Grand  total 

348.630 

481,006 

'  216, 900 

607.90$ 

'  l/(»a  and  guarantee  agreements  slgne<l. 

*  Loatis  approved  by  the  iMard  of  directors,  for  which  letters  of  advice  have  been 
issue<l  to  Itorrowers.  Also  includes  country  development  project  commitments 
mentioaed  in  footnote  <. 


»  Agreement  to  finance  projects  within  country  development  programs,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  specific  projects. 

*  Includes  loan  (guarantee  of  $4,500,000. 

•  Reflects  mclusion  of  1  apjtroved  project  on  which  the  letter  of  advice  has  not  yet 
been  issued. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presl(Jent, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
learn  of  the  pay-back  procedures  of  the 
fund.  When  we  lend  foreign  countries 
our  money  under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  program,  do  they  pay  the  loans 
back  in  our  currencies,  or  In  their  own? 

Mr  EI  .LENDER.  Only  20  percent  of 
the  money  already  obligated  Is  to  be 
repaid  In  dollars.  The  rest  is  to  be  re- 
paid in  the  currencies  of  the  countries 
to  which  we  are  lending  the  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  stated  pre- 
viously, the  bulk  of  the  money  is  being 
loaned  to  cotmtrles  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready glren  until  it  hurts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  currency 
paid  at  a  stabilized  rate  or  at  the  cur- 
rent rate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     At  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  persistent  and  cour- 
ageous efforts  to  reveal  some  of  the  waste 
and  ineflBciency  inherent  in  our  foreign 
aid  prograir  during  the  past  decade. 

We  can  recall  that  when  the  Marshall 
plan  began  in  1948  Paul  Hoffman— the 
first  Administrator — told  us  it  was  a 
plan  to  stabilize  the  economies  of  oiu* 
allies,  and  that  the  entire  program 
would  last  only  about  4  years. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  another  plan  con- 
ceived to  encompass  different  projects, 
was  adopted,  merely  as  a  subterfuge  to 


Justify  the  continuance  of  a  program 
under  which  we  have  dissipated  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  our  national 
resources. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Wash- 
ington News  Bulletin,  published  by  Paul 
Peters,  editor,  under  date  of  April  20. 
1959,  listing  foreign  aid  expenditures 
under  these  various  programs. 

During  the  war,  of  course,  there  was 
some  justification  for  the  lend-lease 
program,  which  amounted  to  an  ex- 
penditu.-e  of  about  $60  billion.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  amount  was  repaid 
In  subsequent  years. 

Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II,  a  postwar  program  was 
started  even  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1946.  when  a  total  of  almost  $7  billion 
was  made  available. 

Throughout  the  years,  down  through 
March  31.  1959,  a  total  of  $80,812  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  for  various 
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Mpects  of  foreign  mlUUry  and  economic 
aid. 

The  «enlor  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out,  in  reports  which  he  has 
made  following  his  trips  around  the 
world  to  inspect  these  programs,  and  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  many  subterfuges  have 
been  used  for  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  criti- 
cize the  beneficiary  coimtries,  as  is  the 
usual  procedure  to  do,  because  I  think 
the  responsibility  for  so  much  blundering 
and  inefficiency  rests  upon  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  foreign  aid  programs  with- 
in our  own  Qovemment. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  have  said  we 
must  stabilize  the  economies  of  our  al- 
lies; we  must  build  up  their  capabilities 
in  a  military  sense  so  we  can  have  dy- 
namic, forceful  support  from  our  allies 
to  resist  Communist  aggression.  But 
the  record  shows  that,  through  malad- 
.  ministration  and  inefficiency.  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives have  literally  forced  upon 
these  various  countries  the  loans  and 
grants  which  we  have  made.  In  so  do- 
ing we  have  destroyed  their  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance.  We  have  dis- 
couraged a  display  of  the  national  forti- 
tude and  resourcefulness  which  are  in- 
dlsp>ensable  if  we  are  to  expect  any 
worthwhile  aid  from  these  beneficiary 
nations  in  meeting  military  threats. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Very  few  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  be  Interested  in  this 
overall  program.  Many  outside  com- 
missions have  been  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  survey  and  a  study  of 
these  programs.  Invariably  they  have 
come  back  with  reports,  which  are  lack- 
ing in  any  worthwhile  recommendations 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  program  to 
determine  how  thio  entire  procedure  may 
be  Improved. 

I  realize  that  when  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  foreign  aid  have  been  had  in  the 
past,  there  has  been  bipartisan  support. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  my  colleagues. 
Probably  they  believe,  as  the  President 
does,  that  the  only  way  we  can 
strengthen  our  allies  is  to  dissipate  our 
own  resources,  to  weaken  ourselves 
financially  and  militarily,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  dismally  falling  In  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Piesldent.  in  reality,  this  pro- 
gram is  not  achieving  the  objectives 
which  were  originally  envisioned.  Un- 
less we  do  have  a  reappraisal  at  some 
early  date,  we  shall  probably  too  late 
realise  the  futility  and  the  lack  of  effi- 
ciency and  good  results  of  this  expen- 
sive program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Idaho.  I  am  glad  he 
brought  up  one  point  which  I  did  not 
touch  upon  this  year — that  the  tragedy 
of  all  this  is  that  it  is  our  own  people 
abroad  who  make  up  these  wasteful 
budgets.  Taiwan  officials  could  not 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  Justify  anjrthing  they  asked  for. 
It  Is  our  own  people  who  are  responsible. 

We  have  forces  in  the  thousands  who 
actually  go  around  to  these  countries  and 
make  up  the  budget  requests  for  the 
countries  In  which  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  conducted. 


Mr.  DWOR8HAK.    It  1«  self-perpet- 

uating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point  the  tabulation  compiled  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  showing  all 
the  appi:opriations  which  have  been 
made  for  foreign  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  on  wartime  and  pottwar  foreign  ai4 
programs  of  thr  United  State.t — Period: 
July  1. 1940.  through  Mar.  31. 1959 

WORLD    WA«    n    rSRIOD 

Fiscal  104i: 

Grants $203,000.  000 

CredlU 115.  123.052 

Dollar    outlay a'/4.443.834 


Total. 


602.  566.  8M 


Fiscal  1942: 

OranU $6,205.  122.095 

Credits 47fl.  699.  333 

Dollar  outlay 1.  273.  716.  98« 


ToUI. 


Fiscal  1953: 

Grants 

CredlU 

Dollar    outlay. 


7.  955.  53S.  414 


9.  186.  977.  760 

47.  804.  35« 

2.  730.  758.  500 


Total 11.944,  630.616 


Fiscal  1944: 

Grants 16.  660.  353.  676 

CredlU '..  122.948.106 

Dollar  outlay 3.  827.  988.  633 


ToUl 20.601,290,415 


Fiscal  1946: 

GranU 15.  758.  641.  526 

CredlU 90,818.352 

Dollar  outlay 2.  926.  153.  103 


Total 18,  775.  612.  981 


World  War  II  total..     69.869.639.312 


POSTWAS    rORCICN    AD) 


Fiscal  1946: 
OranU... 
CredlU  .. 
Other  ... 


Total. 

Fiscal  1947: 

GranU 

CredlU... 
Other 


3.288.535.  118 
1.412.400.910 
a.  203.  186.  778 

6.904.  122.806 


a.  074.  982.  401 
4.  766.  374.  998 
1.682.  120,213 


Total 8.623.477,812 


Fiscal  1948: 
GranU  .. 
Credits.. 
Other  


2.  583.  000.  000 
a.  802.  000,  000 
1,702.000.000 


Total 7.087.000.000 


Fiscal  1949: 

OranU 6.169.000.000 

CredlU i.  138.  000.  000 

Other 1,  295.  029.  206 


Total 7.802.029.206 

Fiscal  1950: 

GranU 4.617.000.000 

CredlU— 406.000.000 

Other ._  1.  316.  636.  000 


Meport  on  vmrtimt  mnd  poattcar  foreign  aid 
programa  of  the  United  Statea — Feriod: 
July  1.  1940.  through  Mar.  3t.  i»5$— Con. 

roarwAS  roanoN  axb 

Plsoal  1961 : 

OranU .  $4.aS0,M6.00O 

CrMtlU 419.000,000 

Othsr 1.936.000.000 


Tbui e,  ea4,  aae.  000 


Fiscal  1952: 

OrftnU 4,440.000,000 

CredtU 66e.000.000 


Total 6.098.000.000 


Fiscal  196S: 

GranU e.  283.  000.  000 

CredlU 747.000.000 


TOUI 7.030.000.000 


Fiscal  1954: 

OranU 4.073.000.000 

CredlU 1,  120.  000.  000 


Total 6.193.000.000 


Fiscal  1955: 

Oranu 4.629.000.000 

CredlU -16,000.000 


Total 4.  613.000.  000 


FUcal  1956: 

Oranu 4.668.000.000 

CredlU _ -40.000.000 


ToUl 4.648.000.000 


Fiscal  1957: 

Oranu 4.116.000.000 

CredlU -aoe.000.000 


Total 3, 900, 000. 000 


Fiscal  1968: 

OnmU 4.049   000.000 

CredlU 612.000.000 


Total 


4.0ei,000.000 


Fiscal    1959:    Total   to   Mar. 

61 2,681.562.360 


Postwar  foreign  aid  to 

Mar.     81.     1969 80.812.033,974 


SUMMAIT     ON     roREION      AID 

GranU  and  credlU.  World 

War  II  period 69.869.639.312 

Oranu  and  credlU.  postwar 

period 80.  812.  033.  974 


Total . 6,  338,  636,  000 


ToUl  reported  cost.     140.681.673.286 

(Nora. — ^Dollar  outlays  Include  sums  spent 
by  our  Government  and  Its  agencies  for  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  foreign  allies  dur- 
ing the  war  period.) 

Against  the  gross  foreign  aid  there  were 
allowable  deductions  consisting  of  reverse 
lend-lease  amounting  to  approximately  $3 
billion  and  repayment  of  credlU  for  surplus 
property  and  InsUllmenU  on  loans  ot  sp- 
proxlmaUly  $8.6  billion 

Not  to  b«  overlooked  in  the  total  cost  of 
foreign  aid  Is  the  interest  on  the  moneys 
borrowed  during  periods  of  deficit  financing 
to  carry  on  the  foreign  aid  programs.  The 
Interest  cost  from  the  beginning  to  tlis  pres- 
ent time  Is  estimated  oonservatlvsly  at  $20 
billion  total. 

This  bulletin  compUed  from  statistics 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
and  predecessor  agencies.  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tbocm.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  order  th»l  Seiuttore  may  be  on 
notice.  Z  am  Informed  that  the  dletln* 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Ralattona,  the  Benator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PvLsaioHT],  expects  to 
speak  for  not  more  than  6  mlnutea,  and 
the  dlstlDfUlahed  acting  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Maaaaohusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonsiaxxI.  expects  to  apeak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes;  therefore.  I  ask 
imaolmoue  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
10  minutes  there  be  a  quorum  call  and 
that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
X  rise  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Loulalana.  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator, 
who  has  been  consistent  in  his  position. 
aa  I  tbiDk.  I  have  been  consistent  in 
mine. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  long  discussion  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  last  year,  between  the 
House  Members  and  Senate  Members, 
with  regard  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fimd.  As  a  result  of  that  conference, 
and  in  order  to  get  togetlier  on  the  fig- 
ure of  $400  million,  the  conferees  said 
in  their  report: 

It  is  understood  that  if  additional  funds 
are  needed  next  January  for  the  purposes 
contained  in  this  bfll.  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  th»  House  and  Senate  will 
give  f-amest  consideration  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Executive  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  nxalntainlng  friendly  relations 
With  countries  with  whom  we  have  under- 
takings. 

As  a  result  of  that  suggestion  of  the 
conferees,  the  Department  of  State,  un- 
der Under  Secretary  Dillon,  has  gone 
ahead  and  considered  loan  applications 
and  imdertaken  loan  activity  which 
would  amount  to  over  $700  million,  with 
the  idea  that  in  the  supplemental  budget 
there  would  be  a  request  for  additional 
money  to  maintain  the  level  of  funding 
provided  in  the  authorization  for  the 
Fund.  There  was  either  that  alternative 
or  the  alternative  of  reducing  their  level 
of  loan  activity  to  stay  within  the  total 
$700  million  appropriated,  with  whatever 
injury  that  might  bring  to  the  Fund. 
Ther(!fore.  the  program  went  ahead  on 
the  basis  stated. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
authorizations  for  the  Fund  in  the  fiscal 
years  1958  and  1959  were  $1,125  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1958  $300  million  was  ap- 
propriated, and  In  fiscal  year  1959  $400 
million  more  was  appropriated,  making 
a  total  appropriated  of  $700  million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  an  additional  $200  million. 
With  respect  to  that  $200  million,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asks  us  to  cut 
$100  million. 

I  simply  wish  to  state  that  to  date  the 
Fund  has  made  78  loans  in  36  countries, 
and  has  received  about  $3  billion  in  loan 
applications.    Of  the  $3  billion  in  loan 


applications,  about  $890  million  of  pro- 
posals were  later  withdrawn  or  f otmd  to 
be  unacceptable  or  more  appropriate  for 
private  or  other  public  flnanelnr.  At  the 
present  time  the  Fund  has  obligated  and 
committed  about  $098  million  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $700  million,  leaving  only 
about  $800,000  after  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  continue  the  program 
for  the  last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  Fund  has  pending  before  It  at  the 
present  time  $1,5  billion  In  requests. 

We  should  remember  that  every  re- 
quest which  the  Fund  receives  la  screened 
very  carefully.  All  loan  requests  are 
checked  against  similar  requests  received 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions. 

As  I  have  said,  only  78  loans  have  been 
made.  We  should  remember  that  the 
Communists  in  the  last  4  years  have 
made  loans  to  certain  less  developed 
countries  In  the  amount  of  $1.7  million. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  the  alternatives 
of  going  ahead  on  a  grant- for- economic- 
assistance  basis,  or  of  going  ahead  on  a 
loan  basis.  About  80  percent  of  the  loans 
will  be  repaid  in  soft  currency  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  brought  out, 
but  these  are  still  loans.  A  small  per- 
centage of  the  repayments  Is  expected 
this  year. 

The  program  is  proceeding  on  a  rea- 
sonable, carefully-thought-out  basis. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  action  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pnnted  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a  brief  speech  I  had  prepared, 
which  goes  Into  more  detail  on  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  deliver,  but  will  not  in  view  of 
the  time  limitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

App||g»fp     BT     SENATOX     SALTONSTALL     ON     DB- 
VELOPMENT  LOAN   FUND 

We  are  considering  today  a  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1059  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  a  part  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

7*he  Development  Loan  Fund  was  es- 
tablished under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957  and  Incorporated  under  the  act  of  1968. 
It  was  estabUshed  to  assist  In  the  economic 
development  In  the  less  developed  areas  In 
response  to  the  aspirations  for  economic 
growth  of  our  allies  and  friends  in  less  de- 
veloped areas.  This  program  Is  certainly  an 
Important  Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  therefore  Important  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

"nie  Congress  authorized  $600  million  to  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1959  and  $825 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Under  the 
authorization.  $300  million  was  appropriated 
to  the  Fund  In  fiscal  year  1958  and  $400 
million  In  fiscal  year  1959,  making  a 
total  of  $700  million  available  for  loan  ac- 
tivity. At  the  time  the  fiscal  1959  appro- 
priation was  being  considered,  the  Fund  had 
been  actively  considering  loan  applications 
only  since  January  1958  and  many  Members 
of  Congress  felt  that  more  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  Fund  to  determine  Its  capac- 
ity to  make  effective  use  of  the  fuU  sum 
authorized.  In  approving  the  amount  of 
$400  million  of  the  requested  $625  mlUlon 


for  fiscal  y«ar  1999,  the  eonferene*  eommlttea 
of  the  Senate  and  Rotis*  Appropriations 
OommltteM  inserted  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act  of  105e  the  following  statement: 

"The  amounts  contained  In  the  bill  agreed 
•o  by  the  conferees  were  too  small  In  the 
Tlew  of  some  of  the  conferees,  especially  in 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  If  additional  funds  are  needed 
next  January  for  the  purposes  contained  in 
this  bill,  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  give  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  In  view  of  the  importence  of  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  countries  with 
whom  we  have  undertoklngs." 

Today,  18  months  after  the  Fund  was 
created,  the  Fund  has  received  a  total  of 
almost  a^  billion  In  loan  applications.  Of 
this  $3  billion.  $830  million  in  proposals  were 
later  withdrawn.  The  Fund  has  approved 
loans  and  commitments  totaling  $898  mil- 
lion of  the  $700  million  appropriated.  At 
the  present  time,  therefore,  after  allowing 
for  administrative  expenses,  only  about 
$800,000  of  the  Fund's  appropriated  capital 
of  $700  mUllon  is  avaUable  for  loans,  and  the 
Fund  has  on  hand  about  $1.5  billion  of 
requests  awaiting  consideration.  The  Fund 
has  made  78  loans  In  SO  countries.  One- 
third  of  our  loans  wUl  directly  benefit  private 
enterprise  in  lees  developed  areas.  A  total  of 
$92  million  in  loan  commitments  have  been 
made  directly  to  private  borrowers,  another 
$132  million  have  been  made  directly  to 
govemmente  for  the  pturcbaae  of  imported 
equipment  which  will  be  made  available  to 
local  private  industries. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  of  the  $698  million  in  ap- 
proved loans  and  commitments,  about  $481 
million  Is  in  loans  and  guarantee  agreements 
which  have  been  signed  and  obligated,  and 
$217  mlUion  in  loan  applications  has  been 
committed  and  is  awaiting  formal  obligation. 
Like  the  Export- Import  Bank  and  other  sim- 
ilar Government  lending  agencies  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  considers  any  out- 
standing commitment  or  promise  to  make  a 
loan  a  charge  against  Ito  capital,  and  once 
the  Fund  has  committed  a  portion  of  Ita 
capital  to  one  borrower  it  cannot  commit 
that  portion  to  another  borrower.  It  has 
lieen  alleged  by  some  that  the  Fund  needs 
no  new  capital  because  it  has  not  obligated 
all  currently  available  funds.  I  believe  that 
this  is  fallacious  reasoning,  Mr.  President, 
since  commltmento  under  the  present  Fund 
ixjllcy  constitute  the  pledged  word  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  must  as  such  be 
honored. 

Secretary  of  State  Herter  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
iiptly  stated  that  "the  economic  hopes  and 
(Lsplrations  of  the  peoples  of  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  are  powerful  realities  of  our  era 
find  pose  a  challenge  for  the  entire  free 
world.  These  hopes  and  aspirations  mani- 
fest themselves  In  an  economic  and  social 
revolution  which  is  sweeping  the  underde- 
veloped two-thirds  of  the  free  world.  We 
cannot  ignore  this  revolution  because  Its 
outcome  Is  important  to  our  own  security 
end  welfare."  I  think  It  most  important  to 
note  that  in  the  last  4  years  Communist 
economic  assistance  to  a  selected  few  of  the 
less  developed  countries  has  totaled  about 
11.7  billion  and  we  know  that  the  activities 
of  the  Communlste  are  Increasing  in  this 
field.  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recall 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Development 
loan  Fund  was  the  result  of  congressional 
Initiative.  The  Congress  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  development  loan  Insti- 
tution to  assist  the  eflorU  of  free  peoples  to 
develop  their  economic  resources  and  In- 
crease their  productive  capabUlties.  The 
President  responded  to  this  recommenda- 
tion by  proposing  the  creation  ot  the  DLF 
which  the  Congress  did  establish. 
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since  Its  Mtabllshment,  the  Development 
loan  Fund  has  been  staffed  and  adminis- 
tered wltn  vigor  and  efficiency.  The  ad- 
ministration deserves  commendation  for  ef- 
fectively carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress 
In  this  Important  program. 

The  President  has  asked  for  $225 
million,  relying  In  part  on  an  Invitation 
from  the  Congress.  In  making  that  Invita- 
tion, the  85th  Congress  gave  the  President  a 
virtual  assurance  that  his  request  would  be 
favorably  considered.  The  9200  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  committee  would 
enable  the  Fund  to  continue  Its  operations 
at  a  rate  that  It  has  succeeded  In  achieving 
so  far.  I  believe  that  any  level  of  funding 
less  than  this  would  constitute  a  change  In 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  operation  of 
this  Important  Instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Nothing  has  happened  since  the 
DLF  was  established  to  warrant  such  a 
Change.  The  conditions  which  led  Congress 
to  take  Its  past  actions  on  the  Fund  have  If 
anything  grown  more  urgent.  The  record 
of  the  op>eratlon  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  In  the  last  18  months  certainly  Justi- 
fies our  maintaining  no  less  than  the  level 
of  funding  proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  surprised  that  It  can  be  seriously 
proposed  that  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  should  be  reduced  from  $200  mil- 
lion to  $100  million.  I  can  think  of  few 
actions  which  we  might  take  at  this 
critical  time  which  would  be  more  dls- 
astroiis  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  on  April  9.  Mr. 
Allen  Dulles  pointed  out  the  nature  of 
the  economic  challenge  which  we  face. 
Last  year  he  noted  that  although  the 
Soviet  Union  was  producing  only  1  auto- 
mobile for  every  50  we  produce  in  the 
United  States  It  was  turning  out  4 
machine  tools  to  our  1. 

The  Soviets  are  doing  the  same  thing 
In  the  underdeveloped  areas.  During 
the  past  10  years  nearly  a  billion  people 
in  21  nations  have  become  independent. 
These  people  are  determined  to  achieve  a 
better  way  of  life  by  industrializing,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  nations  which 
help  in  this  industrialization  process  will 
be  the  ones  which  will  ultimately  have 
political  influence  in  those  countries  and 
will  be  the  nations  which  can  expect  to 
expand  trade  In  these  new  areas. 

Mr.  Dulles  had  this  to  say: 

The  leaders  of  world  communism  are  alert 
to  the  opportunity  which  this  great  trans- 
formation provides  them.  They  realize  the 
future  of  communism  can  be  Insured  only 
by  expansion,  and  that  the  best  hope  of 
such  expansion  lies  In  Asia  and  Africa.  While 
they  are  attempting  to  focus  all  our  con- 
cern on  Berlin,  they  are  moving  Into  Iraq 
with  arms,  economic  aid,  and  subversion, 
and  giving  added  attention  to  Africa. 

The  Communist  bloc  trade  and  aid  pro- 
grams In  undeveloped  countries  by  the  bloc 
in  this  year.  In  the  4-year  period  ending 
1958,  the  total  of  grants  and  credits  totaled 
•2,500  million,  of  which  $1,600  million  came 
from  the  U.8.S.R.  and  the  balance  from  the 
satellites  and  China.  Three-fifths  of  the 
total  delivered  to  date  has  been  In  the  form 
of  arms  to  the  U.A.R.— Egypt  and  Syria — 
Yemen.  Iraq.  Afghanistan,  and  Indonesia. 
These  same  countries,  plus  India,  Argentina, 
Ceylon,  Biirma,  and  Cambodia,  have  received 
the  bulk  of  the  economic  aid. 

I  had  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
big  decision  to  confront  the  Senate  and 


the  American  people  was  the  decision 
of  whether  to  put  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  a  long-term  basis  substantial 
enough  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  was  cre- 
ated largely  as  a  result  of  a  unanimous 
recommendation  of  a  Special  Senate 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Px-ogi'am.  That  committee  in  1957  rec- 
onuncnded  that  "economic  developmant 
assistance  should  be  put  on  a  repayable 
basis  through  the  mechanism  of  a  de- 
velopment fund."  The  report  of  that 
committee  continued,  stating  that  the 
concept  of  a  Development  Loan  Fund 
"should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  Fund 
to  supplement  the  lending  operations 
of  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  to  promote  the  flow 
of  capital  abroad,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  within 
recipient  countries."  If  this  Nation  Is 
not  willing  by  loans  to  assist  newly  In- 
dependent nations  to  get  their  econ- 
omies on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  we  can- 
not expect  them  to  have  a  very  high 

opinion  of  the  free  capitalistic  system, 
or  of  the  free  world  generally. 

Only  yesterday  the  President,  during 
his  press  conference,  endorsed  amend- 
ments which  I  win  propose  later  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  give  it  con- 
tinuity and  to  provide  it  with  adequate 
funds.    The  President  said: 

We  have  got  to  carry  forward  a  program 
that  each  year  is  going  to  be  something 
stronger  than  what  we  are  now  doing.  If  we 
are  going  to  serve  our  own  Interests  In  this 
world. 

We  might  as  well  realize  a  very  simple 
fact — that  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  grow  richer  and  richer,  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  grows  poorer  and 
poorer.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  think 
we  should  share  the  wealth.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  we  should,  at  a 
minimum,  be  willing  to  assist  other  na- 
tions to  increase  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing. To  fail  to  do  this  is  but  to  invite 
ultimate  economic  disaster  In  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  rise  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective part  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. While  there  undoubtedly  have 
been  limitations  and  there  undoubtedly 
have  been  mistakes  and  abuses,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  proposal  we  have  before 
us  is  not  the  way  to  cure  those.  In  fact, 
we  might,  in  the  process  of  cutting  the 
Fund,  actually  destroy  what  we  have 
already  put  Into  It  so  far  as  effectiveness 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  Fund  has  been  too 
small  to  be  effective.  The  complaint 
which  has  been  made — that  It  has  not 
yet  been  turned  entirely  Into  a  loan  pro- 
gram, and  that  we  are  still  making 
grants — results  primarily  from  the  fact 
that,  after  the  proposal  in  1957.  the  heart 
was  cut  out  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  shell 
up  to  now,  so  it  could  not  possibly  answer 
the  legitimate  needs  which  have  been 
submitted  to  it. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllcnderI.  All  time  for 
debate  having  expired,  the  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen  1. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 

called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virpinla  I  Mr. 
Randolph  1.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell).  Were  he  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BAUTLrrr), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  NeitbercerI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERS),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SparkmanJ  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  alasent  laecause  of 
a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [  Mr.  Freak  J  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Neube«ce«1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Sparkman  )  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wiley]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  1,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSEN],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
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tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  Tote.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis  J. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DducssnI  has  been  previously  an- 
nounc(Kl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  J 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] Is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

YSAS— 24 


Byrd,  Va. 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Goldwater 

O'Mahoney 

Cannon 

OruenlnK 

Robertaon 

Capehart 

Jobnston,  SO. 

Stennls 

Chaves 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

EasUaod 

L«nger 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Long 

NAYS— &4 

YounK.  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Oreen 

McNamara 

AUott 

Hart 

MarUn 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mane 

Beall 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hennlngs 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Bush 

Hill 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hollsnd 

Pas  tore 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

CAse.  8. 1)ak. 

Jackson 

Prozmlr* 

Church 

JSTltS 

SaltonstaU 

Clark 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Bchoeppd 

Cooper 

Keating 

Bcott 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Douglas 

Laxiactae 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Ful  bright 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bartlett 

Oora 

Neubarger 

Bible 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Case.  VJ. 

Magnuaon 

Smathers 

CurtU 

Manafleld 

Dlrksen 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Frear 

Morton 

So  Mr.  EIixurDER's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas]  has  one  amendment 
which  he  wishes  to  offer.  He  does  not 
expect  to  discuss  it  for  more  than  5  min- 
utes. I  know  of  no  other  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  I  should  like  to 
have  Senators  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
because  we  expect  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanipious  consent  that  we 
may  have  an  allotment  of  time  on  the 
amendment.  5  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Doug- 


las] and  5  minutes  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydemI. 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  "^ears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javrrsl 
may  yield  for  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  and  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  bill,  and  that 
he  may  obtain  the  floor  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  Senators,  many  of  whom  have 
routine  business  which  they  wish  to 
transact,  that  I  shall,  of  course,  acc(xn- 
modate  them  once  I  have  been  recog- 
nized following  the  vote.  The  majority 
leader  prefers  that  Uiat  not  be  done  now. 

I  plan  to  make  a  speech  with  respect  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  happy  If  Senators  will  participate 
In  a  discussion.  However,  I  shall  accom- 
modate Senators  who  wish  to  transact 
routine  business  and  then  must  leave  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ttiank  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoilc  for  his  complete 
cooperation  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "4-28- 
59 — C."  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LfGiSLATFVE  CLERK.  On  page  11, 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  language 
in  lines  12  through  15. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  remove  from  the  bill 
the  language  which  would  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  money  which 
it  can  use  from  the  sale  of  scrap,  salvage, 
and  surplus  material  for  the  expense  of 
disposing  of  surplus  property. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  use  some  $49  million  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  for  its  program  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  property.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment is  now  asking  that  an  additional 
$5  million  be  added  to  that  limitation,  so 
as  to  increase  the  funds  which  would  be 
available  to  the  Department  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property,  and  therefore  di- 
minishing the  net  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  another  $5  million,  so  the  total 
limitation  will  be  raised  to  $54  million 
from  the  existing  $49  million. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  First,  I  think  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  disposal  of  surplus  prc^>erty  by 
the  Government  needs  a  very  real  prob- 
ing. The  records  show  that  last  year  the 
Department  of  Defense  sold  surplus  mili- 
tary supplies,  the  original  cost  of  which 
had  been  approximately  $6  billion,  for 
approximate^  $200  million.  The  E>e- 
partment  has  charged  off  approximately 
$50  million  as  the  expense  of  selling  that 
surplus  material,  so  the  net  received  by 
the  Government  for  the  sale  of  $6  billion 
of  surplus  property  was  only  approxi- 
mately $150  million,  or  21/2  cents  on  the 
dollar. 


I  hdpe  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Comptroller  General 
will  probe  this  whole  problem.  Prom  in- 
quiries which  I  have  made,  it  seems  prob- 
aole  that  in  a  number  of  instances,  at  the 
very  time  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  disposing  of  certain  property 
which  is  surplus,  it  has  been  buymg 
either  identical  or  similar  articles  and,  of 
course,  paying  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
them.  Still  the  Department  wants  to 
diminish  the  net  amoimt  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  receive,  which  is  already 
scanty,  by  another  $5  million.  If  the 
Department  receives  only  $200  million 
this  year  for  the  disposal  of  $6  billion 
worth  of  surplus  property,  this  will  mean 
a  further  loss  of  $5  million  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  several 
other  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  should  l>e  adopted.  First,  It 
would  prevent  another  type  of  backdoor 
financing  with  the  funds  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  such  surplus 
property.  At  present,  the  Department 
of  £>efense  is  allowed  to  use  those  funds, 
up  to  a  total  amount  of  $54  million,  with- 
out having  a  further  appropriation  made. 

The  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  minority  leader  have  pre- 
pared all  sorts  of  data  pretending  to  show 
that  we  Democrats  are  wild  spenders. 
When  we,  in  turn,  have  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  we  have  cut  the  President's 
bud^ret  year  by  year  txy  year,  they  have  in 
turn  replied  that  while  that  Is  true  we 
Democrats  have  authorized  back-door 
methods  of  spending  money  and  must 
thus  bear  respKsnsibility  for  the  items 
which  the  administration  has  spent 
which  are  over  and  above  the  amount 
which  we  have  appropriated. 

Yet.  this  amendment,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  not  only 
continues,  but  extends,  the  very  practice 
about  which  they  complain.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  further  extension  of 
back-door  financing,  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Second.  I  think  we  should  be  very 
careful  in  giving  to  any  agency  the  right 
to  spend  the  money  it  gains  through 
surplus  sales  or  from  any  other  activity 
without  a  specific  appropriation.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  In  the  case  of  sur- 
plus property,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  agency  will  sell  additional  prop- 
erty, and  property  whi(^  should  not  l>e 
sold  as  surpliis,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  its  own  funds,  building  a 
greater  bureaucracy,  and  for  its  own  ag- 
grandizement. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  numeroxis 
examples  of  cases  in  which  the  military 
forces  appear  to  be  selling  as  surplus. 
Items  which  are  still  qtilte  usable  and 
Items  for  which  the  military  are  asking 
funds  to  buy  anew,  at  the  same  time  that 
similar  Items  are  being  sold  as  surplus. 

Third.  Let  me  say  tJiat  very  recently 
the  Department  of  Defense  requested 
that  the  amovmt  be  increased  from  $41  to 
$49  million;  and  the  increase  was  made. 

Fourth.  Under  PuUie  Law  152  of  the 
81st  Congress,  which  is  known  as  the 
General  Services  Act,  and  which  created 
the  General  Services  AdministratiCHi,  It 
was  thought  that  all  surplus  dl^xjsal 
would  eventually  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
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GSA.  That  was  to  be  done  for  two  pur- 
poses. On  the  one  hand.  It  was  to  provide 
a  coordinated  program  for  surplus  dis- 
posal. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  re- 
lieve the  military  services  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  order  that  they  could  concen- 
trate their  personnel  and  their  energies 
on  their  primary  duty — namely,  to  de- 
fend this  country  against  our  enemies. 

However,  that  overall  plan  has  not 
been  put  into  effect.  This  item  of  the  bill 
increases  the  amount  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  may  spend  on  this  pro- 
gram some  10  years  after  the  GSA  was 
established  to  put  the  plan  into  effect. 
The  facts  appear  to  show  that  GSA  is 
actually  delegating  this  authority  back 
to  the  military  services,  or  at  least  is  not 
expanding  the  coordinated  program  of 
surplus  disposal. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  As  a 
result  the  amount  of  money  will  be  cut 
by  $5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  The  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
appears  to  be  very  reasonable.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  inform  the  Senate  that 
every  year  a  large  amount  of  scrap  and 
salvage  is  accumulated. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  the  House  is 
not  a  spender,  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  other  day  my  good  friend,  the 
Seiuitor  from  Illinois,  said  the  Senate 
was  the  "up-er." 

This  item  was  Included  in  the  bill  as 
It  came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  the  House  wished 
to  save  money  by  means  of  this  pro- 
cedure. For  several  years  this  limita- 
tion has  been  placed  by  the  Congress  on 
the  amount  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
scrap  and  salvage  which  may  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  expense  of  such  sales. 
It  Is  true  that  this  item  increases  the 
amount  the  agency  can  spend.  But. 
stated  simply,  the  effect  is  like  that  of  a 
newspaper  advertisement  by  a  store 
which  wishes  to  increase  its  sales.  That 
example  shows  all  there  is  to  this  item 
of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
an  Increase  in  the  limitation  [and  the 
House  and  the  Senate  commitjtee  have 
approved  an  increase  of  $5  million. 

In  1958  the  Department  disposed  of 
$6  billion  worth  of  material. 

If  the  "limitation"  funds  were  not  pro- 
vided, the  surplus  would  increase,  caus- 
ing additional  costs  to  the  Government 
in  storage  space  and  deterioration.  To 
the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of  sale  are 
available  for  reimbursement  to  the 
maintenance  and  operation  accounts,  for 
expenses  in  cormection  with  the  disposal 
program,  an  incentive  is  provided  to 
continue  the  acceleration  of  disposal. 
This  provides  further  savings  in  the 
areas  of  storage  and  deterioration.  Ac- 
tually, the  limitations  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  Federal  costs,  by  providing  this 
incentive. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  could  cost  the  Government 
money,  rather  than  save  any.  If  the 
language  now  contained  in  the  bill  is 


deleted,  it  will  mean  that  $5  million  in 
funds  generated  from  the  sale  of  scrap 
cannot  be  used  to  preimre  more  scrap 
and  salvage  for  sale.  Thus,  the  disposal 
program  will  be  slowed  down.  Addi- 
tional storage  space  will  have  to  be 
utilized.  The  scrap  will  deteriorate, 
thus  reducing  its  resale  price.  The 
amendment,  unfortunately,  would  not 
reduce  costs,  but  actually  could  Increase 
costs  to  the  taxpayer,  and  could  defer 
the  disposal  of  excess  material. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  It  not  true 
'  that  this  year  an  additional  $2  billion 
worth  of  excess  and  surplus  property  Is 
being  disposed  of:  and,  in  that  connec- 
tion, this  item  of  the  bill  increases  the 
limitation  by  $5  million  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  an  additional  $2  billion  worth  of 
this  property.  Fiulhermore.  it  should  be 
noted  that  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
disposing  of  scrap  is  for  demilitarizing 
it — in  other  words,  removing  the  am- 
munition and  making  the  scrap  safer. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  this  addi- 
tional $2  bilUon  worth  of  property  is  to 
be  disposed  of.  it  is  necessary  that  this 
$5  million  increase  in  the  limitation  be 
made. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  Of  course  it  Is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  scrap, 
which  now  is  increasing. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Has  any  comparative 
analysis  been  submitted  in  regard  to  the 
cost  which  might  be  incurred  if  this  item 
were  not  included  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No.  However,  a  com- 
parative analysis  is  available.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  referred  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  avail- 
able time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  sides  be  al- 
lowed an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  original  cost  of  the  property 
sold  was  $6  billion;  but  aU  that  was  re- 
ceived for  it,  following  the  sale,  was  $200 
million.  Furthermore,  the  expenses  of 
preparing  the  material  for  sale  came  to 
$50  million. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  view  of  the  item 
now  included  in  the  bill,  what  would  be 
the  cost  if  this  item  were  to  be  stricken 
out?  The  Senator  has  referred  to  the 
storage  costs  and  the  other  costs. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Has  any  estimate  of 
those  costs  been  stated? 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  it  will  be  Impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  this  property  unless  this  item  Is 
included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  vote  on  this  mptter  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  saving  to  the 
taxpayers  would  like  to  have  the  Seiui- 
tor's  view  as  to  which  would  have  the 
more  economical  result — the  commit- 
tee's proposal  or  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  proposal  was 
made  by  the  House,  which,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  not  a  spending  agency.  The 
House  put  the  item  in  the  bill.  The 
House  reduced  quite  a  few  items.  The 
Senate  has  restored  some  of  these.  How- 
ever, a  decrease  of  $82  million  in  the 
budget  request  was  made.  Nevertheless, 
the  House  put  the  salvage  item  in  the 
bill.  All  the  committee  did  was  agree  to 
it.  because  we  thought  the  item  would  ac- 
celerate sales  and  save  money  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  My  recollection  is  that 
most  of  the  scrap  now  being  disposed  of 
was  material  acquired  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Much  of  it 
is  ammunition,  and  material  of  that 
kind.  The  powder  has  to  be  removed 
from  the  ammiinition,  and  much  work 
must  be  done  before  the  material  can 
be  sold.  It  is  in  that  connection  that  the 
expense  is  Incurred.  In  any  event,  the 
point  Is  that  this  is  not  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  We 
originally  allowed  the  use  of  $49  million 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
scrap  to  demilitarize  and  make  material 
ready  for  additional  sale.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  this  matter.  The  objective  Is 
to  get  more  of  the  scrap  on  the  market, 
sell  it,  and  stop  having  to  pay  storage 
for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
the  fact  that  perhaps  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  should  look  into  the 
methods  of  the  Army  in  disposing  of 
the  scrap.  I  am  not  saying  the  Army  is 
using  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of 
the  material.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  General  Accoimting  Office,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  Congress,  look  into  the 
matter.  But  the  material  has  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  longer  we  keep  it,  the 
more  we  lose. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  men- 
tion is  made  of  scrap.  But  more  than 
scrap  is  involved  in  this  program.  We 
have  records  of  surplus  property  includ- 
ing bulldozers,  trucks,  typewriters,  buses, 
cranes — perfectly  usable  products — be- 
ing disposed  of  to  civil  defense,  and  civil 
defense  giving  them,  without  charge,  to 
private  enterprise  carrying  on  buildiing 
activities. 

If  one  visits  army  surplus  stores  all 
over  the  country,  he  will  find  on  many  of 
the  goods  which  are  for  sale  the  words 
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"genuine  Army  surplus."  The  word 
"genuine"  generally  indicates  it  Is  the 
"real  McCoy." 

We  purchase  about  $23  billion  worth 
of  goods  each  year.  There  are  $44  Vi 
biUion  worth  of  supplies  and  equipment 
In  storehouses  and  In  the  supply  system 
inventory  of  the  E>efense  Department. 
Six  billion  dollars  worth  of  those  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  sold  each  year, 
resulting  in  a  gross  return  of  $200  mil- 
lion from  them,  and  a  net  of  $150  mil- 
lion. To  my  mind  it  is  necessary  to 
shake  up  the  whole  service,  and  for  the 
military  services  to  use  up  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  supplies  and  equipment, 
which  are  kept  in  storage  or  are  sold 
for  5»/2  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  thereby 
save  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  mili- 
tary could  thus  draw  down  on  these 
usable  items  rather  than  to  dispose  of 
them  as  siirplus  while  at  the  same  time 
it  buys  vast  quantities  of  exact  or  similar 
items. 

My  amendment  is  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  notice  on  the  supply 
services  that  we  mean  business  and  we 
do  not  mean  to  have  this  waste  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas] .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered^— 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment;  they 
have  been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment,  but  the  record  may  show 
differently. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  yeas 
and  na>s  were  requested  (Hi  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  not  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  shirking  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  wants  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  which  was  disciissed 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Nevt  Senate  Office  Building 

1949:  Estimated  coet  of  com- 
plete building  and  equipment 
it  project  had  proceeded  at 
that  time $20,600,000 

1954 :  Bstlmated  coet  of  modified 

building  and  equipment 30,600,000 

1969 :  Estimated  coet  of  modified 
buUdlng  and  equipment 34,196.000 

CVBAOI 

Cubic  feet 
1949:  Total  estimated  cubage__      9,600,000 
1954   and   1959:    Estimated  cu- 
bage  . 8.  790,  000 


New  Senate  Office  Building — Oontinued 

1TSABI.K   nx>OB   BPACC 

Square  feet 

1949:  Total  estimated  usable 
fioor  area,  excluding  corridors, 
stairways,  public  toilets,  ele- 
vators, and  garage 442,000 

1954  and  1959:  Bstlmated  usable 
floor   area 391,000 

SSTIlfATXD  CUBAGE  COSTS — BX7ZLDIMO  OOMSTSVC- 
TIOK   ONLT 

Per 

cubic  foot 

1949:  Complete  building... $1.76 

1964:  Modified  building 2.05 

1959:  Modified  building 2.22 

KISE   IN    CONSTRUCnOM    UTDEZ    COSTS 

Percent 

1949  to   1954 23 

1954  to  1959 27 

Total  rise  in  construc- 
tion index  costs  1949 
to    1959... .._.  50 

Superstructure  contract  awarded  Septem- 
ber 1955. 

Changes  in  contract  work  ordered  1955-59. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Recoro,  at  this  point  be- 
fore the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  a  state- 
ment on  the  appropriation  for  forest 
roads  and  trails,  and  forest  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Bt  Senator  Cooper 

X  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Including  In  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  biU  an  amount  for  forest 
land  development,  and  for  forest  roads  and 
trails.  In  national  forests  near  "areas  of  the 
country  that  are  especially  burdened  with 
unemployment." 

Early  this  year.  I  pointed  out  to  officials  of 
the  Forest  Service  the  conditions  of  distress 
I  had  found  in  my  tripe  through  eastern 
Kentucky,  and  asked  if  projects  planned  lor 
the  Cumberland  National  Forest,  which 
crosses  IC  counties  and  extends  from  just 
below  the  Ohio  River  in  Kentucky  south- 
westward  to  the  Tennessee  border,  could  be 
accelerated.  I  beUeve  this  appropriation 
will  enable  them  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  in  conference  with  the  House, 
the  Senate  conferees  will  work  to  sustain 
the  full  amount  of  this  needed  appropria- 
tion, and  that  it  wlU  not  be  reduced — cer- 
tainly that  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  cast 
aside. 

WhUe  the  amount  of  $3  million  being 
provided  by  the  Senate  is  not  laige,  especi- 
aUy  when  viewed  as  a  small  addition  to  the 
regular  appropriation  of  $65  million  for  na- 
tional forest  protection  and  management, 
and  $26  million  for  forest  road  and  trail 
construction,  the  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  further  value.  It  clearly  recog- 
nizes lx>th  the  fact  that  some  areas  of  our 
country  need  and  deserves  special  attention 
at  this  time,  and  that  existing  programs  can 
be  shaped  to  provide  worlc  while  carrying 
out  the  piirpoees  of  established  programs. 
Often,  as  in  this  case,  planned  work  proj- 
ects need  only  be  taken  off  the  shelf. 

So,  I  point  out  to  Senators  who  took  an 
interest  In  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  23.  that  there 
are  other  approaches  to  that  problem.  Even 
before  passage  of  new  legislation  aimed  at 
long-range  solutions,  much  can  be  done  Im- 
mediately within  existing  law  and  under 
established  programs — If  we  will  but  see  that 
It  is  done. 

I  suggest  that  many  other  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government,  and  Fed- 


eral-State cooperative  programs,  could  be 
focused  more  sharply  toward  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  underemployment- 
while  still  working  entirely  within  the 
framework  of  existing  plans,  and  with  bene- 
fits to  the  entire  Nation.  If  this  Is  not  done 
soon,  expensive  welfare  or  relief  type  pro- 
grams, may  be  required.  As  one  example  of 
what  can  be  done,  I  have  introduced  In  the 
Senate  propwsals  to  eannark  a  portion  of 
Federal  highway  funds  for  accelerating  road 
work  In  these  distressed  areas. 

I  am  convinced  that  established  farm 
credit  tools.  Small  Business  Administration 
assistance,  public  worlcs  programs,  research 
programs,  small  watershed  develojMnent, 
rural  development  projects,  surplus  food 
distribution,  and  other  existing  programs 
can  be  shaped  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
regions  which,  in  fact,  know  real  want  today 
as  serious  as  that  of  the  great  depression. 

I  hope  the  departments  of  Government  wlU 
analyze  each  of  their  programs  with  a  view 
toward  adjusting  them  to  these  conditions 
of  particular  need;  in  many  cases,  I  do  not 
believe  legislation  would  be  required  to  do 
so.  But  if  the  executive  departments  wlU 
not  act,  or  do  not  act,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  take  steps,  as  the  Senate  is  doing  today, 
to  help  meet  the  pressing  need  tor  work, 
for  food,  and  for  hope  in  these  areas. 

And  having  established  this  sound  prin- 
ciple of  concentrating  some  portion  of  ex- 
isting programs  on  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
tressed areas,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Congress  will  now  take  further  steps — and 
will  encourage  the  executive  d^artments 
to  take  all  reasonable  steps — to  focus  full 
attention  under  other  established  programs 
on  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  including  my 
State  of  Kentucky. 

In  connection  with  the  provision  for  for- 
est work  now  before  the  Senate,  I  point  out 
that  the  latest  figures  (March  1959)  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  the 
ratio  of  \mempl03rment  to  the  total  labor 
force  Is  12.8  percent  in  Corbin,  Ky.,  16iJ  per- 
cent In  the  Middlest>oro-Harlan  area,  and 
17.9  percent  in  Hazard,  Kentucky.  These 
are  three  of  the  areas  measured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  are  closest  to  the 
Cumberland  National  Forest.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  sure  that  this  appropriation 
will  permit  the  acceleration  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice work  in  eastern  Kentucky,  and  I  under- 
stand from  oCQcials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  additional  work  is  planned 
for  Kentucky,  as  well  as  for  West  Virginia 
and  other  States,  If  the  amount  is  approved 
by  Congress. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  jimior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btro]  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
suggested  this  and  other  supplemental 
Items,  and  established  in  the  hearings  how 
these  projects  could  provide  Jolis. 

Finally,  I  note  that  in  response  to  ques- 
tions from  the  Senators  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Murray],  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hatden]  has  pointed 
out  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
work  in  these  forests,  that  all  these  projects 
are  now  included  in  work  plans  of  the  For- 
est Service  and  wUl  in  any  event  be  done 
sometime,  and  that  in  addition  to  creating 
a  sizable  niunber  of  Job  opportunities  at  this 
time,  the  work  "needs  to  be  done  in  oxir 
national  forests  to  conserve  this  priceless 
resource." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shail  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  f  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRXl ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KsNNEDT],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Nktjbkrgir],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  fvirther  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathbrs].  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman]  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  are  absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DnxsiM],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart)  IB  absent  because  of  illness  In  his 
family,  and.  If  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  tMr.  Carlson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nay  1,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
TEAS— 60 

Aiken  Brldgea  Cannon 

AUott  Biub  CarroU 

Anderson  Butler  Caae.  8.  Dak 

Beau  Byrd,  Va.  Chavez 

Bennett  Byrd,  W.  Va.  Churcb 


Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

DouKlas 

Dworshak 

Eaatland 

EUender 

Kngle 

Ful  bright 

Ooldwater 

Green 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 


Jackson 

Javiu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lauach* 

Long 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

NAY— 1 


Uundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

RusseU 

SaltonstaU 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

WUlUou.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Talmadge 
NOT  VOTINO— 17 


Bartlett 
Bible 
Cape  hart 
Carlson 
Case.  N.J 
Clark 


Curtis 

Dirksen 

Pi  ear 

Oore 

Kennedy 

Morton 


Neuberger 

Randolph 

Smathera 

Sparkman 

Wiley 


So  the  bill  (HJi.  5916)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Moss  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Hayden,  Bffr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Magnttson.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Munot  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
the  House  had  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (S.  144)  to  modify  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  n  of  1939  and  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  No.  a  of  1953.  retiuned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections  to  the  Senate;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  said  bill  do  not  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  301) 
providing  for  printing  copies  of  "Can- 
non's Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives,"  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON  AND  IDAHO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
143.  Senate  bill  994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (3. 
994)  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of  the 


Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain  the  Spokane  Valley  project.  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  under  Federal  recla- 
mation laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  myself,  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
bill. 

The  proposed  Spokane  Valley  irriga- 
tion project  will  serve  some  10.290  acres 
located  east  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  includ- 
ing s(Mne  197  acres  in  Idaho. 

The  development  plan  calls  for  re- 
placing existing  diversion  works  and  a 
canal  distribution  system  which  were 
constructed  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
eariy  1900's.  The  existing  works  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  they  no 
longer  provide  the  service  needed  for 
the  irrigated  agriculture  of  the  area. 
The  existing  works  could  fall  at  any 
time,  and  thus  seriously  damage  the 
economy  of  the  area. 

The  plan  of  development  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
replace  the  existing  works  which  divert 
water  from  the  Spokane  River  with  a 
system  for  pumping  ground  water  from 
a  number  iA  wells  and  delivering  it,  un- 
der pressure,  through  a  cloeed-plpe  dis- 
tribution system. 

The  estimated  total  cost  oi  the  proj- 
ect is  $5,100,000. 

The  blU  before  the  Senate  Is  exactly 
the  same  as  S.  2215  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  provides 
that  about  27  percent  of  the  cost  will  be 
repaid  from  surplus  power  revenues  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  AdmlnlstraUon. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  pro- 
vision. At  least  14  irrigation  projects  re- 
ceive assistance  from  power  revenues, 
varying  from  6  percent  to  90  percent  of 
the  total  Irrigation  costs. 

With  assistance  from  power  revenues, 
the  water  users  will  be  able  to  repay 
within  60  years  the  73  percent  balance 
of  the  cost. 

The  Spokane  area  has  been  hard  hit 
by  unemployment— approximately  12 
percent  of  the  labor  force  being  idle. 
By  guaranteeing  the  continued  existence 
of  the  irrigated  agriculture  of  the  area» 
we  shall  be  adding  significant  strength 
to  the  entire  economy  of  the  area. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  ttotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  supplemental  and 
substituted  irrigation  water  supply  for  the 
Spokane  Valley  project  in  Washington  and 
Idaho  and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  water 
service  facilities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclanuitlon 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  SUt.  288  and 
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Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto)  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  Incon- 
slstent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  la 
authorized  to  construct,  reconstruct,  re- 
habilitate, operate,  and  maintain  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  substantially  In  accord 
with  the  physical  plan  set  forth  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  dated  August  1956.  as  proposed 
and  reconunended  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  dated  March  4,  1957,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
March  16,  1957. 

Sec.  a.  Contracts  to  repay  that  portion  of 
the  coat  of  the  Spokane  Valley- project  which 
Is  allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  Irrigation -water  users  (exclusive  of 
such  portion  of  said  cost  as  may  be  derived 
from   temporary   water-supply   contracts   or 
from  other  sources)    shall   be   entered   Into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  section  9.  of  the 
Reclamation   Project   Act   of    1939    (53    Stat. 
1187).  and  may  provide  that  the  general  re- 
payment obligation,  which  in  no  event  shall 
be  leas  than  $3,700,000,  shall  be  spread  In 
annual   Installments,   which  may  be  varied 
as  to  any  required  annual  payment  In   the 
light  of  economic  factors  affecting  the  ability 
of  the  contracting  organization  to  pay  and 
of  water-supply  and  water-requirement  con- 
ditions but  In  number  and  amounts,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years,  which  period  shall  be 
exclusive    of    any    permissible    development 
period  for  any  project  unit  or  for  any  Irriga- 
tion block  if  the  project  contract  unit  be 
divided  Into  two  or  more  Irrigation  blocks. 
Coats  aUocated  to  Irrigation  In  excesa  of  the 
amount  specified  to  be  repaid  by  the  Irriga- 
tion-water  users  shall   be   returned   to   the 
reclamation  funds,  during  a  period  of  time 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  period  of  repay- 
ment by  the  Irrigation  water  users  by  more 
than  ten  years,  from  net  revenues  derived  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  dls- 
poaltlon    of    power    marketed    through    the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Ssc.  S.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necesaary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NEW    DIRECTIONS    FOR    FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  AID 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20.  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles, 
Representative  from  Connecticut,  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  a  challenging 
speech  on  one  of  the  major  issues  of 
our  times,  nils  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant presented  his  thoughts  on  "New  Di- 
rections For  Foreign  Economic  Aid." 
wliich  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  that  date,  starting  on  page  6327. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dtspatch  for  April  21,  enUtled, 
"The  Bowles  Analysis,"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Tbb  Bowles  Analtbib 

If  CHisTxa  BowLxa  were  to  sit  silent  In 
Congress  for   the  rest  of   this  session,   the 


speech  he  delivered  Monday  would  be  enough 
in  Itself  to  have  made  his  election  last  No- 
vember by  the  voters  of  the  Second  Con- 
necticut District  a  national  public  service. 
Mr.  Bowles'  subject  was  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  often  mUtakenly  called  "for- 
eign aid."  and  frequently  denounced  as 
"worthless  giveaways."  What  the  former 
Ambassador  to  India  had  to  say  about  It 
constituted  a  refreshingly  frank  and  con- 
structive criticism  by  an  understanding 
friend. 

There  Is  no  question  where  Representative 
Bowles  stands.  He  Is  for  mutual  security 
wholeheartedly  and  he  Is  going  to  vote  for 
the  full  authorization  requested  by  President 
Elsenhower.  But  this  does  not  keep  Mr. 
Bowles  from  seeing  the  need  for  basic  Im- 
provements In  the  program.  He  proposes 
steps  designed  to  "compel  less  expediency, 
lees  waste,  less  confusion  and  consequently 
better  performance." 

There  ought  to  be  widespread  approval  for 
Mr.  Bowles'  very  first  recommendation,  for 
a  revised  statement  of  purpose.  He  would 
deemphaslze  oonununlsm  as  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  mutual  security  program,  stress- 
ing instead  the  long-term  Interest  of  this 
country  "In  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  ex- 
panded freedom." 

Mr.  Bowles  Is  under  no  Illusion  about  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  United  States  well 
armed  In  these  uncertain  times.  Neither 
would  he  cut  off  military  assistance  where 
It  can  continue  to  be  of  real  assistance  in 
strengthening  the  free  world.  He  cites  West- 
ern Europe,  Greece,  Turkey.  Yugoslavia, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam  as  cases  where 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  essential. 

Yet  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  now 
that  the  United  States  has  put  too  many 
gxms  In  Its  mutual  security  basket.  He 
names  two  large  continents — Africa  and 
South  America — as  areas  In  which  military 
assistance  has  virtually  no  place.  And  in 
that  vast  arc  of  Asia  that  stretches  from 
Lebanon  to  Manila,  as  Mr.  Bowles  describes 
it,  "the  principal  threat  to  world  peace 
comes  not  from  the  Soviet  tanks  and  Jets 
but  from  economic  strangulation.  Injustice 
and  frustration."    He  adds: 

"The  haphazard  granting  of  American  mil- 
itary equipment  to  governments  whose  only 
claim  to  our  support  is  their  often  fragile 
antlcommunlsm,  seldom  actually  coincides 
with  our  long-term  security  Interests,  much 
less  with  those  of  the  people  In  the  country 
concerned. 

"The  more  arms  we  pour  into  such  situ- 
ations, the  more  we  Inflate  the  power  of  the 
local  army,  the  eaaier  it  Is  for  ambitious 
officers  to  seise  power  and  the  furthw  we 
stray  from  our  essential  democratic  pur- 
poses." 

An  outstanding  merit  of  the  Bowles'  anal- 
jrsis  Is  that  It  proposes  specific  means  for 
improving  the  conditions  and  machinery  of 
mutual  security.  He  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  to  assure  that  the  funds 
distributed  by  Washington  wUl  result  In 
measurable  gains  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
He  would  give  priority  to  hoping  nations 
with  effective  internal  tax  programs,  con- 
trols over  the  Importation  of  luxuries,  con- 
structive land  reform  measives,  a  relatively 
competent  civil  service  and  a  relatively 
stable  government  with  popxilar  roots. 

Congress  has  before  It  no  more  Important 
International  business  than  mututU  sec\u-lty. 
AU  that  It  has  done  In  the  past  Is  outdated 
by  Chester  Bowles'  call  for  a  new  approach. 


SERVICE  RECORD  OF  PAN  AMERI- 
CAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  BEAUi.     Mr.   President,  several 
years  ago  Pan  American  World  Airways 


applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  authority  to  operate  regular  air 
service  l>etween  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore, and  San  Juan. 

In  early  1958  the  CAB  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  route  and  Pan  American 
inaugurated  the  service  late  in  April 
of  that  year.  At  the  outset  service 
was  provided  on  a  twice  weekly  basis. 
Almost  immediately  successful,  the  serv- 
ice was  expanded  to  three  weekly  roimd 
trips.  On  Jime  1.  1959  Pan  American 
will  expand  the  service  even  further  to 
five  weekly  round  trips. 

Not  only  have  the  communities  of 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Balti- 
more and  surrounding  areas  responded 
enthusiastically  to  this  service  but  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  equally  gratified 
with  the  results.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  what  this  service  has  considerably 
enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  year  round  vacation  center. 

Today  marks  the  first  anniversary 
of  this  new  service  and  Pan  American's 
flight  No.  213  will  depart  from  Philadel- 
phia International  Airport  at  10:00  pjn., 
d.s.t.,  and  from  Friendship  International 
Airport  at  11:30  p.m.,  d.s.t.  on  this  very 
date. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  Pan  American  has 
offered  another  plan  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore  area 
through  Friendship  International  Air- 
port. 

This  proposal  will  undoubtedly  be 
studied  as  part  of  the  proceeding  which 
the  President  has  directed  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  make  on  Pacific  air 
route  matters,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  about  it  at  this  time. 

For  Pan  American,  as  such.  I  hold  no 
brief.  Ordinarily,  I  would  not  support 
one  carrier  as  opposed  to  another.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  are  on  file  with 
the  CAB  official  documents  which  state 
that  at  present  Pan  American — alone — 
proposes  to  make  the  greater  Baltimore 
and  Washington  areas  an  Important 
terminal  on  the  trade  routes  to  the 
Orient. 

This  case  Is  imusual.  Mr.  President. 
This  matter  before  the  CAB  proposes 
that  Pan  Am  fly  from  Baltimore,  via 
Chicago,  on  to  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  and 
then  on  to  Tokyo  and  other  vital  trade 
centers  of  the  Orient.  To  stand  aside 
while  support  of  this  proposal  ts  being 
sought  would  make  me  derelict  in  my 
obligations,  not  only  to  my  own  State, 
but  to  the  traveling  public  as  well. 

Now.  lest  it  be  imagined  that  the  ad. 
ministration  of  Friendship  is  standing 
still  while  all  this  aviation  progress  is 
being  made,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report 
that  great  things  are  happening  at 
Friendship.  Already  plans  are  being 
drafted  for  runway  and  hangar  facili- 
tation extensions  which  will  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  million.  Already  Friendship 
is  anticipating  approximately  20  jet 
operations  per  day,  within  1  year. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  again  to  the  1  year 
of  invaluable  service  which  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  has  rendered  to  the 
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traveling  public  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  to  express  my  hopes  that 
this  same  area  will  soon  be  linked  with 
the  Orient  by  a  route  such  as  has  been 
proposed  by  Pan  Am. 


SELECTION  OP  SENATOR  HILL  TO 

RECEIVE  FIRST  ANNUAL  "HEALTH 

VSJi."   AWARD 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  timely  and  fitting  that  my  good 
personal  friend  and  able  colleague,  Sen> 
ator  LisTKR  Hill,  has  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  first  annual  Health — UJS.A. 
Award. 

LisTiR  Hill's  dedication  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  America  has  fol- 
lowed many  courses.  His  determined 
fight  on  the  side  of  public  power  and  the 
TVA,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  no- 
torious Dixon -Yates  fraud,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  his  devotion  to  the  little  people. 

And  this  devotion  has  been  demon- 
strated especially  in  Senator  Hill's  out- 
standing contribution  in  the  national 
health  field. 

Senator  Hill  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  consistent  and  determined  champion 
of  health  legislation.  His  efforts  to  ob- 
tain more  medical  research  and  health 
activities  in  the  Oovemment  field  have 
been  unflagging. 

He  has  always  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  enemies  of  our  national  health, 
such  as  cancer  and  other  unconquered 
diseases.  His  concern  should  be  the 
concern  of  every  one  of  us  imtil  these 
battles  are  won. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  my  other  colleagu6-s 
and  the  thousands  who  know  of  Listxr 
Hill's  great  dedication  to  national 
health.  I  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  him  for  the  honor  he  has  re- 
ceived. I  can  think  of  no  other  man  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  who  so  richly 
deserves  this  honor. 


GRAIN  AND  COTTON  STORAGE 
PAYME^rrS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  upon  my  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  compiled  a  re- 
port on  our  grain  and  cotton  storage 
payments.  This  report  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  storage  rates  have  substan- 
tially Increased  during  the  past  few 
years.  For  example,  the  storage  rate  on 
com  has  Increased  from  13^4  cents  a 
bushel  in  1952  to  nearly  19  cents  in  1959. 

The  storage  rates  on  oats  have  in- 
creased from  10.8  cents  a  hundred  In 
1950  to  14.5  cents  in  1959. 

The  storage  rates  on  grain  sorghum 
have  Jumped  from  lS>/2  cents  a  bushel 
to  21 1/2  cents  in  1959. 

These  storage  rates  on  grain  are  on 
an  annual  rate  and  a  per-bushel  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  noted  that  stor- 
age rates  on  cotton  have  Jumped  from 
32  cents  a  bale  per  month  in  1952  to  an 
average  of  43  cents  a  bale  per  month  in 
1959. 

The  argument  Is  advanced  in  support 
of  these  increased  rates  that  costs — labor 
and  so  forth — have  Increased  during 
this  interval.   No  doubt  that  can  account 


for  a  part  of  the  increase,  but  certainly 
it  cannot  account  for  all  of  it. 

The  major  part  of  the  increased  costs 
and  rates  is  attributable  to  the  shortage 
in  available  storage  space  resulting  from 
the  accumulation  of  our  $10  billion  In- 
ventory. Also  a  part  of  the  increaacd 
costs  can  be  attributed  to  the  policy  of 
allowing  5  years  amortization  of  new 
grain  warehouse  facilities,  and  then  to 
allow  all  this  accelerated  rate  of  depre- 
ciation as  a  part  of  immediate  cost  fac- 
tors when  determining  storage  rates. 

Storage  charges  on  our  record  inven- 
tories of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  about  $1  billion  annually. 
Therefore  we  cannot  ignore  these  rates 
and  charges. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  I  requested 
this  report  on  our  storage  expenditures 
from  the  Agriculture  Department,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Department,  together  with  the 
exhibits,  be  incorporated  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be  iK-inted 
In  the  RscoKo,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMINT  or  AORICULTTTRt. 

Washington,  April  29. 1959. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams.  ' 

United  States  Senate. 

DcAS  8XNATOB  WiLLUMs :  Tbts  U  In  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  ICarch  36.  1B59.  request- 
ing Information  concerning  storage  rates 
and  payments  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  commercial  ware- 
houses. 

The  rates  paid  by  the  Corporation  for 
commercial  warehousing  of  grain  are  set 
forth  In  a  uniform  grain  storage  agreement 
between  the  warehousemen  and  CCC.  The 
amounts  shown  in  the  following  schedule 
represent  one  In-charge,  one  out-charge,  and 
storage  for  13  months,  and  are  averages  of 
UOSA  rates  which  may  yary  according  to 
locality: 


Average  annual  per  bushel  ratet 


P«ie4 

Corn 

Oats 

OralD 

■arsiuua 

and 

whrat 

JuiM  1,  1M»  to  May  U, 
1953 

lai32S 

.laoo 
.18M 

.1880 

10. 1087 
.OK 

.U8S 
.14AS 

iaia«3 

Jnno  1.  IMS  to  May  Sl, 
IBM 

.\me. 

Juno  1,  IM4  to  Msjr  SI. 
lUM          

.3021 

.7130 

The  per  bale  storage  rates  for  cotton  over 
the  pact  10  years  have  averaged  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


ICfnJ 

sper  t>alel 

l»4« 

IMO 
IMl 

IMS 

\  Krfasiy  K 

itts: 

law 

W.r«hMM 
I.  Loan  sikI  acquirMl 
cotton    

m 
r 

«• 
u 

40 

K 
U 

33 

48 

U 
U 

91 

Z  Hproncrntr«tfd 
loan  aiMl  ar(|uirrd 
fioitnn 

4» 

Comrirrmtra 

1.  Loan  and  acqairM] 
cotton      

a.  Rrconerntrated 
loun  and  acqutred 
coitou     

0 

Receiving  charges  for  ooiton  must  ba  paid 
by  producers  prior  to  obtaining  OCC  loana. 
Outhandling  chargea  are  generally  for  the 
account  of  the  buyer  of  CCC-ownad  cotton 
and  average  about  IS  cents  par  bale. 

Prior  to  1957  ratea  paid  warehoqsema n  for 
the  storage  of  OCC-owned  rice  were  not  es- 
tablished at  the  Washington  level.  The  088 
commodity  offloes  were  autbortaed  to  nago- 
tlate  the  loweet  practicable  ratea;  howiar. 
such  ratea  were  not  to  exceed  the  ware- 
housemen's poated  tariffs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rata*  eur- 
rently  In  effect  for  the  storag*  aiMl  haniUlng 
of  rice  as  compared  with  thoae  In  effect  prior 
to  the  1967  crop: 


(In  cents 

per  hundredwelgbtl 

Handllnc 

Stonga 

Torn- 
tav.  per 

8Utf  an<l  i>f rk>d 

In 

Out 

Coni- 

futaalon. 

month 

Modl- 

tledoom- 

nilMlon, 

per 

month 

I.  p. 

month 

Pmnl- 
facte. 

par 
sraaon 

Arksnsss: 

PrwH-nt  rate 

s 

5 

3 

5.'} 

SI 

Old  rat« "" 

a 

Louisiana: 

Present  rate 

Old  rate 

Texas: 

Present  rate . 

Old  rate 

5 

Calirornia: 

Present  rate ..j.... .. 

Old  rate 

K 

The  enclosed  schedules  submitted  for  your 
use  are  entitled  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A:  "Recipients  of  Storage  Pay- 
menu  In  Excess  of  $600,000  Made  in  the 
Calendar  Year  1968  to  Companies  Operating 
Under  Uniform  Grain  and  Rice  Storage 
Agreements." 

Exhibit  B:  "Recipients  of  Cotton  Storage 
Paymento  in  SxceM  of  $500,000  Made  in  th« 
Calendar  Tear  1968." 

Exhibit  C:  "Recipients  of  Cotton  Storage 
PaymenU  In  Excess  of  $100,000  Made  In  the 
Calendar  Tears  1965  and  1968." 


Exhibit  D:  "Recipients  of  Rice  Storage 
PaymenU  in  Excess  of  $100,000  Made  In  the 
Calendar  Years  1956  and  1968." 

Exhibit  £:  "Estimated  Annual  Storage 
Cost  of  CCC-owned  Processed  Conunodltles 
Stored  In  16  of  the  Largest  Cold  Storage 
Warehouses  as  of  December  81,  1968.  and 
Storage  PaymenU  Made  In  the  Calendar 
Tear  1958." 

If  you  bav*  any  quMtloni,  or  dcslrt  addl- 
tlonal  Information,  please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maxtzm  L.  McLaik, 
Assistant  Seeretarjf. 
I  Enclosures.] 
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'  Exhibit  A 

U.S.  Depabtment  or  AaBictrtTtraE, 
.   .  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

nrapienU  of  ttorage  payments  in  excess  oj  $600,000  made  in  the  calendar  year  1958  to  companies  operating  under  uniform  grain  and  rice 

storage  agreements 


f^rm 


C-a-r  Grata  Co. 


rarvlll.  In<<. 


lulon  R4|uity 

Arrher-DatiMs-Mldlsnd 

Co. 
Coiitinmtal  Oraln  Co.... 


Harvest   Queen   Mill   A 

Klevator  Co. 
(loodpaatMrr    Grain    A 

Milllnit  Co 
farmers    I'nlen    Grain 

Terminal  Aiwoclatton. 
NorrU  dram  Co... 


F«nner<       Coofieratlrr 
Comnieri-iiU  Co. 

F.  II    I'ii»ve>  Co 

Burru»  MiIIm 

Bartlelt  Oraln  Co.. 

tilandard  Mllllnc  Co 


Amount 


Moniwm 
<'o 


Qiilrtt    Grain 


I>uiiiten  MilliL  IiM- 

Inimiatlontl  Nlininf  Co. 

rrodu«rr«  Grain  Corp  . . 
OcrHrnl  Elevator  Co  .. 
(lerMrai  Mills,  Inc  

Sam  P.  \Va|||nKf'>nl  

KUnbeil  .MIlitiK  Co     ... 
VaniiuM-n  llarrlnKton  .  . 
W«'»ln'ntra  CooiwruUve 
Orala  Co. 


$14.  787.  «M.  06 


13.  23«V.  S40.  M 

«.  va.  .W7.  no 

«,  240.  IW.  S6 
&  M3.  a8».  TA 


.\SI4.0M.OO 
3,  «7«k  .177. 00 
3,  ;CK  WT.  7$ 
2.  M7.  197.  81 


2.  4A3.  KK  « 

2.  iJK  Ml.  4M 

I  i7Moaan 

Z  107.  MR.  a 
1 018.  575.  71 

1.  W57.  7«i.  77 

1. 761.  137.  .Vi 
1.  (HM.  .Ml  gN 

I.M4.«4.31 

l.)M3.  Mft.fll) 
1,  *i!H.  WK.  iX 

I.  (07. 102. 41 
1.57(l.i»7.00 
1,551,  mi.  38 
1.532.  MB.  78 


LoralkNi  or  home 
office 


Fort  Worth.  Tex... 

AtehlKon,  Knna 

Sullna,  K'an' ., 

To|ieki(.  Ktuis.  . 

Wk-hlla.  Kiuu 

Liiiooln.  .Nrhr 

Mtnm>H|M>ILs.  Minn. 
Siin  KriMH-lsro,  Calif. 

F.nid,  olila 

Miiiiieii|ions.  Minn. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.... 
KHiwaa  City,  Mo. .. 
NorJollt.  Va 

Hiiffaio.  .N.Y 

Mlnnei\|M)iK  Minn. 

Chl(;i«ro,  ill   

PUIn\ifw,  Tei t. 

Brown  field,  Tex  .  .. 
SI.  Paul.  .Minn 

Mem|>hl«.  Tenn.  .  . 

Chlciipn.  Ill 

Kiu>Mw>  CItv,  Mo   . 

Duliilh,  .Minn 

lIuichliiMHi,  Kann. 
Wirhlis,  Kana. 
Vliniii':i|iol^.  Minn 
Kori  Worth,  Tex. . 
KanMi»  City,  Mo. . 

do 

RIoiiiCitv.  Iowa... 
Kanxas  City,  Mo... 

Buffalo.  \.Y 

Mliiiu-ii|x>IN.  Minn. 
HitAiiiiK.4,  Ni'br 

8t.  Joiieph.  .Mo 

K'iin<<ii.i  Clly,  Mo... 
MiutX'Jt|ioli».  Minn. 

.\marlllo.  Ti-i 

Minnoiiitulln,  Mliui 

Kni.i.  (Ala 

.Mlnn«\(|k>ll.s  MituJ., 
Wi('li|i!i,  Knns. .   ... 

Fort  Wwth,  Tex 

.MiniU'aiMlK  Minn.. 
Utuitha,  .\ft>r. ...... 


Major  ooramodi- 
lie<! '  stored 


W.  OS. 
W,  C,  OS. 
W,08. 

w.  r.  OS. 

W.OB. 
W.  C.  OS. 
W.C.OS.  B.  O.  8. 
C,  OS. 

w. 

W.  C.  OS.  B.  O. 

W,  OS.  o. 
W.  C.  OS,  o. 
W.  OS,  o. 

w.  c.  b,  O,  8. 

C.  R. 
W.  B. 

W.  f»8. 

W.  OS. 
W.  B,  R. 

c. 

W.  C.  B.  O 
W,  C.  OK. 
W.  B.  O. 
W,  OS. 
W.  OK. 
W.  C.  B. 
W.  OS. 
W.  OS. 
W.  C.  08 

w.  c. 

W.  OS. 
W.  C.  B,  O. 

w. 

W.  C,  OS. 

W,  C.  08. 

W. 

w.  r.  B,  O.  R. 

w.  Og. 

W.  B.  O. 

W.  OS. 

W.  B. 

W.  OS. 

W,  OS. 

W.  B. 

w.  c.  aa. 


Firm 


Gano  Oraln  Co. 

Wlrfatu  Terminal   Ele- 
vator. 
Sherley  Anderson  Qrain 

Co. 
J.  C.  Crouch  Grain  Co... 

Morrison  Grain  Co 

Pfeffer  A  .'^on  Warehouse 
Osborne  .Mc.MillaQ  Ele- 
vator. 
Galveston  Wiiarves... 

Stockton  Kkvators 

Fanners   Grain    Dralen 

Awnriritimi  of  loaa. 
Simondn-Shielda-Tlieis 
Orutii  Co. 

Heard  Rievator , 

HoiMon  F*ui)Hr  Rlerator 

Ihlman  Klevator  Co 

Hire    ffrowcrs    .\s9oria- 

lion  of  C'alifoniia. 
ArkaiiSHS  Kiw  Growers 

Coo|>era»ivi'. 
Coiorada    .MUl    A    Ele- 
vator Co. 
K«|ulty  I'nion  Grain  Co.. 

Kiirly  A  l)uni»-l  Co 

Famirr*  liiion  Jobbiiur 

.^niorinlion. 
Krkma  Wlient  Growers    . 
Central  Soya  Co..  Inc..  . 

Hitman  Grain  Co 

Craaford  AuMin  Co 

.Sort  it      Paoinr     Oraln 
Growfrs.  Inc. 

Anu'.inin  l-"l(Mir  .Mills 

FUlftbiiry  Co..  Inc 

S.R.  Cone  Griiin  «  Seed 
Co. 

BuiKte  Grain  Corp 

Interxtate  Grain  Coni.... 
8aliDa     Terminal     kle- 
vator. 

.Neureas  Co 

The  MrCaheCtt 

Ixxiia  Dreyfus  Corp 

Hunter  .Milllnit  Co 

Rodney  .VliUliMtCo 


Amount 


Total... 


$1.  203.  in7. » 

1,  aee,  345. 77 

1,256, 33a  00 

1.2S7.  ISTV.OO 

i,2a3.  >«ji.oe 

1,2JJ,709.00 
1, 304, 572. 75 

1. 1»2,274.00 
1,  179.  730.  to 
1. 134.3n4.85 

l.lltSMl.$l 

1.0m.9(B.0O 
WV4IM.00 

van.  3S7.  no 

Wl,  «M.  74 

8S.'i,  19.V  00 

son.  843.  S3 

782,3311.22 
72:,«72.«7 
718, 025.  aO 

n»,  4417.00 
WA.  «7«t.  m 
Hll,n22.0n 

sm.  735. 74 
me,  ncc.  34 

.W7.  TIW.  fl6 
a8B.27H.00 

MA,  357. 00 
.^Xi.  922. 00 
53H.725.S3 

53n.H(a.no 

524,  (125. 55 
523.  .WS.  97 
.'>3n.  1(),V  18 
A17,»M.96 


Location  or  borne 
office 


Hntotilnaoii.  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kana 

Bovina,  Tei 


Major  cominodk 

tisf'storad 


110.  368,  024.  25 


Dallas,  Tex 

Sallna,  Kans .. 

Hooston.  Tex 

Minwapolis,  Minn 

Galreston,  Tex 

Stockton,  CaHf-  .. 
I)es  Moit>cs.  Iowa 

Kansas  Ctt.v,  Mo... 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Honston,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Sacramento,  Calif... 

Sttittrart.  Ark 

I)en%tT.  Colo 

Uncoln,  N'ehr ., 

Ciiiclmiati.  Ohio..., 
Kan«L'<  City.  Mo... 

Frlmia,  Tex 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Hereford.  Tex , 

Waco.  Tex 

Portland,  Oreit 

.VeaMon,  Kotw 

.Miiinrai>olis.  .Minn. 
Luhlxicii.  Tex ... 

MlntieaiMlU,  Minn. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex... 
SoUru,  Kans 

Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex 
.Mlnnea|»olK  Minn. 

do 

Wellington.  Kans... 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 


W.  OS. 
W,  G8. 

w.oai 

W.  OS. 
W,  OS. 
W.  OS,  Rt 
W.  B. 

W,  OS. 

C,  OS,  B,  KL 

c,  a 

w.o. 

w,  aa 
w.  oa 
w.os. 

RL 
Ri. 
W.B. 

w. 
W.C. 

w.o  a 

OS. 

w.c.a 

W,0.<4. 
W.08. 
W.B. 

w.os. 

W.C.B. 
W.OS. 

w.o. 

w.oa 

w. 

OS. 
W,B,0. 

w. 
w. 
w.oa 


•  B-barley:  O-oatt;  !?-so>beaM;  C-com;  R-ryc;  W-vheat;  OS-grain  sorfhum  or  milo;  Rl-rlce. 

Exhibit  B 


U.S.    DsPARTyENT   or   AORICULTIRE. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Recipients  of  cotton  storage  pai/nients  in  excess  of  $500,000  made  in  the  calendar  year  1958 


Firm 

I.>oratkia 

Amount 

Firm 

Location 

Amount 

Fe<leral  Coriprfss  A  Warehotiir  Co 

I'anhan<lle  Compress  it  Wuri-lunue  Co 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Lubbock.  Tex 

M,447.03S.65 

1. 132.  .-ins.  20 

911,625.88 

K.'Wi,  «i04.  91 

774.063.87 

Union  Compress  4  Warehouse  Co. 

Trad«>rs  Coinpress  Co 

West  Texas  Compress  &  Warehoui«  Co 

Total 

Memphis.  Teiui 

Fort  Worth.  Tex- 

Lubbock.  Tex 

$746,601.73 

Farmers  Coofwratlve  Compress 

Union  Com|ire«R  A  Wanhouae  Co 

do 

do _ 

Houston.  Tex 

650,266.60 
610  623.20 

Oulf  Atlantic  Warehouse  Co 

10,137.413.04 

Exhibit  C 


U.S.   Department  or  AoRicrLTVRE, 

CoMMODiTT  Credit  Corporation. 


Recipients  of  cotton  storaye  payments  in  excess  of  $100,000  made  in  the  calendar  years  1955  and  1958 


Firm 


Fedsral  Compress  *  Warehouse  Co.... 
Panhandle  Compress  A  Warsbouae  Co. 

Farmers  Cooperstlve  Com  press. , 

Union  ComtK-esi  A  Wsrahjoss  Co 

Uulf  Atlantic  Warehouse  Co 


t'nlon  Compiau  k  Warehouse  Co 

Traders  Compress  Co 

West  Texas  Compress  A  Warehouse  Co 
Central  Oomnrsas  A  Warehouse  Co.... 
Farmera   A    Marohants   Oompreas   it 

Warakouas  Oo. 
Nnrtli  American  Comprssi  A  War^ 

boose  Co..  Ine. 
Weatem  Americaa  Warehouse  Co 


Location 


Memphis.  Tonn.. 

Lubbock.  Tex 

do 

do 

Ilou.ston,  Tex.... 

Memphis,  Tenn.. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Lul>bo<k.  Tex.... 

Sudan.  Tex...... 

nalias,  Tex 


Lubbock,  Tex. 


Payments 


1955 


$10, 976, 046 

916.  514 

7.'>3.  «S7 

81.1,231 

1,  13.\  251 

l,aU,888 

1,141. 793 

71KeM 


saaoBs 
Ml.  144 

909,234 


1958 


$4,447,030 
1. 132.S88 
911,626 
855.606 
774.004 
74A.e(U 
659.367 
610.628 
461,093 
441,018 

440,123 

416.354 


Firm 


Texas  Compress  A  Warehouse  Co 

United  Compress  4  Warehou.xe  Oo 

Trinity  Compress  A  Wnrehoase  Co 

Memphis  Compress  Co 

Plalnvicw  Cooiwratlvo  Compress.  Inc. 

Western  Warolioij.se  Co 

Manchester  Terminal  Waralieiise 

Agrkultutal  EiilerprLsas 

R\iM)rtcrs    4    Traders    Compress    4 

W'arelioune. 
" ssiern  Compress  A  Stonise  Co....... 

Memphis  Compre-M  \\;irphoate 

Aransas  Coiupreas  Ca.  of  Teiaa...^... 


Location 


Lubbock.  Tex 

d« 

.....do 

Memphis.  Tax.., 
Plalnvlew,  Tex.. 
Lubbock,  Tox..., 
lloustoi),  Tex..., 

Dallas,  Tex , 

Waco,  Tex 


Payments 


1955 


I95B 


Abilene,  Tex 

Memphis,  Tetm.. 
CoriHU  CbrlsU. 
Tex. 


$231,192 
314,660 
192.  907 
222.188 
299,579 


506,400 

'88e,'6u' 


339,775 
191,  MM) 


$!»70.  .S47 
35«>,  259 
.H3).Wil 
317,790 
304.  H53 
281,050 
259,487 
251. 371 
331.095 

236,479 
231,043 
iOa273 
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April  SO 


1959 


i1n| 


Reeipienta  of  cotton  »torag«  payments  in  excess  of  9100,000  made  in  Uf  calcmtar  t/rars  WJ't  and  /g.5^— Continued 


North  Carolina  Cotton  Orowers  Co- 
operative A.<aoclaticn. 
Calcot  Compress  A.  Warehouse........ 

The  Cotton  Warebouae,  Inc 

Geonda  Carolina  Warehouse ...... 

I^velland  Cotton  Storace  Co 

Plains  Compiess  A  warehouse  Co., 
Ltd. 

Levelland  Compress  Co.,  Inc 

Oolf  Compress 

Southern  Compress  Warehouse ..... 

American  Compress  Warehou.se........ 

El  Paso  Valley  Warehou."*  Co 

Temple  Compre^  Warehou!<e 

Vernon  Compress  Co..  Inc 

North  Plains  Storage  Co 

Moody  Compress  it  Warehouse  Co . 

Aransas  Compress  Co . ... 

Cotton  Trade  Warehouses,  Inc 

Marked  Tree  Compress  Warebouae 

Ship  Channel  Compress  Warehouse 

Producers  Warehou.se - 

Farmers  Compress  Co  .  Inc...... 

Hattlesbunr  Compress  Warehouse 

Dallas  Bonded  Warehouse.   

CaruthersvUle  Compress  Warehouse... 

Llndsey  Bonded  Warehouse 

Public  Compress  Bonded  Wnrebouso.. 

Arbyrd  Compress  Warehouse 

Texas  Compress  Co 

Orw'nvlllo  Compress  Warehouse.. 

Clacot  Texas  Warehouse 

Brownsville  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co. 


Location 


Raleigh.  N.C 

Bakersneld.  Calif. 
LoTlndton, 
N.  Mex. 

AuKUsta,  Oa 

Levelland.  Tox 

Lubbock,  Tex 

Levelland,  Tox 

CoipusChrlstl. 

Tex. 

Brlnkley.  Ark 

Shreve|X)rt.  La 

Fahens.  Tex 

Temple.  Tex 

Vernon.  Tex 

Tulla,  Tex.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Corpus  CbrLni, 

Tex. 
New  Orleans.  La.. 
Marked  Tiee. 

Ark 

Houston.  Tex 

Memphis,  Tenn... 
Las  Cruces, 

N.  Mex. 
JlattlesburK.  Miss. 

S«'lmn,  .Ma 

CaruthersvUle. 

Mo. 

Bemlce,  La 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Arbyrd,  Mo 

Houston,  Tex 

Oreenvllle.   Miss.. 

Houston,  Tei 

Brownsville.  Tex.. 


Payments 


1»S9 


$100,003 
117, 672 


200,000 

'i36,'722' 

254.178 


113. 2M 
252.  SM 
377.931 
137.  2^3 
127.  3M 


402.321 

38a  767 

337.010 
208.463 

20a015 

28.\nee 

284.161 

211.350 
200.877 
207.640 

207.614 
198.  IH4 
106.  (KM 
105.  877 
188.165 
185.008 
182,233 


105S 


$100,573 

101.477 
177.077 

178.802 
IM.  013 
145.279 

144.285 
138,840 

133.723 

116.060 
114.322 
lU.  250 
106.706 
106,404 


firm 


CummlnR!"  Bonded  Wareliouse... 

.Northuesti-rn  Compress  Co 

Botesvllle  Conipre!i!«  Warehouse... 

SIkeston  ("onii>r«'s,s  Warehouse 

Hnlon  Bonded  Warehoiis.^ 

N'Bvy  Yard  Compress  Wurrhouae. 

IVII  Compress  \\arehoii>4' 

Shipix'rs  C((nipres!>  Warchou.so 

Cameron  Com|)n'!<s  Warehou.sr... 

LuhlNK-k  Compress  Co  

Cotton  Concfiitratlon  Co.......... 

Kowliuid  Warehouw- 


Pnlmetto  Comiiress  Warehouse 

Mississippi  (}iiir|K)rt  Wurrhonsee 

Lepanto  Conipn'ss  Warehou.sr 

The  Cotton  l'ro<liirers  Association 

rayniasierWarrhou.se 

(leorfsla  I'ort.s  Authority  Warehouse... 

Southwestern  Warehous«>  Co 

Bayslde  W arehoii.^-  Co. .  Inc. 

Jones  Blitck  &  Co..  Childress  Ware- 
hou.v. 

The  .'itaniljird  Wan-house  Co 

Henderson  Compress  Wurehousr 

Greenwood  Compress  it  Storage  C«. 
Wari'housc. 

Alabama  Hlate  Docks  Bondetl  Ware- 
house. 

Farmers  Cooperative  Warehouse  A 
<lln  Co. 

Houston  Compress  Warehouse 

Mississippi  Compn-ss  W:in*house 

Selma  Compress  Warehouse   

Delta  Cooperative  Compress  Ware- 
house. 

Blythevllle  Compress  Warehouse 


Total. 


Loratlon 


nunlnllle.  Ala  .. 
Kort  Worth,  Tix.. 
IlNlesville,  Ark   ... 

.<|!;eston.  Mo 

Cnlon.  Miss.    

Memphi.'*.  Tenn... 

Dell.  .Ark 

.\cw  Orleiuis,  La.. 

Cameron.  Tex 

Luhbork.  Tex 

(lalv<-st<>n.  Tex 

i^umter,  S.C 

Coliinibia,  S.C... 
Giliri<ort.  Mis*  ... 

l^-p'inlo,  Tex 

Savannah.  Qa.  ... 

I'eros.  Tex 

Savannah,  ()a 

Galveston.  Tex 

do  ..  

Childress.  Tei.... 

Columbia.  8. C. 
llendersuii.  Tenn. 
Gre(>nwoud.  Mia*. 


Mobile.  Ala. 
Boat,  Ala... 


Houston.  Miss... 
Brookhaven.Mlal 

.>«elma,  Ala .. 

On<envlllF.  .Miss. 

Blythevllle,  Ark. 


Payments 


1055 


$181.  WS 
177.  (« 
176.  .572 
172,  I'M 
16H.  717 
\ia.  ««• 
XKi.  .594 
153.  221 
151.  tH  I 
147.  ION 
143.  571 
142.  IW 
14 1.  .181 
l.M.  HIiH 
1311.  320 
127.  »W7 
127.114 
120.8211 
119.  (>.13 
1K4KM 
llH.  120 

117.484 
n.VU51 
112.4A1 

na3»4 

108^143 

im.  442 
103.  V73 
103.720 
102.585 

101.015 


32. 237.  710 


1054 


$17,  TK.  OtS 


Exhibit  D      _         . 

U.S.  Department  or  AoaicuLTrRK, 

CoMMODiTT  Credit  Curporation. 
Recipients  of  rice  storage  payments  in  excess  of  $100,000  made  in  the  calendar  years  1955  and  1958 


Firm 

Location 

Payments 

Firm 

Locatioo 

Payments 

U 

1055 

1058 

loss 

lOM 

Rice  Growers  Association  of  California. 

Sacramento,  Tallf. 

Stuttttart.  Ark 

Houston,  Tei   

Lake  Charles.  La.. 
Houston.  Tex 

do 

do 

$871,637 
K2«.  l.'W 
559.593 
252,010 
251.164 
208.486 
101.924 
142.4.S7 
139.  HI9 
139.fifi3 
128.  375 
114.372 

Palora  Warehouse  Co 

San  Francisco. 
Calif, 
do 

$108,100 
101.064 

Arkan.sas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative... 
PfelTer  <t  Son  Warehouse 

$771,932 
605.479 
209.054 
124.  458 
188.641 

Rio  Ronito  Warehouse  Corp 

Lake  Charles  Harbor  &  Terminal 

8hrevei)ort  Bag  Co 

Hhreveport.  La 

Iloasion.  Tex 

Stutlgaft.  Ark 

lloiiston.  Tex 

Marked  Tree. 

Ark. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 

$163,470 
151.  «M2 
124.  757 
n.V032 
105,366 

lOl.TU 

Comet  Rice  .Mills 

American  Rio-  Growers............. 

............ 

Federal  W  arehoii.se 

Llnbeok  Enterprises 

Hro<lucers  Hlce  .Mill 

Southern  Warehou.so  Corp . 

Triple  E,  Inc 

StuttRart  Storage  Co 

New  Orleans.  La.. 
StuttRarl,  Ark 

""i»,"406" 

St.  Francis  Valley  Seed 

Commercial  Press  Warehouse 

............ 

Stockton  Elevators. 

Stockton.  CalU.... 

Total 

3.010.579 

«.  006,608 

1 

Exhibit  E 


U.S.  Department  or  Agricultukb, 
CoMMooiTT  Credit  Corporatio.v. 


EstimaUd  annual  storage  cost  on  CCC-owned  processed  commodities  stored  in  15  of  the  larfjest  cold  storage  warehouses   as  of  Dec   SI    1966 

and  storage  payments  made  in  the  calendar  year  1958  '  ' 


Fnlton  Market  Cold  Storage 

Co. 
Atlas  Warehouse  A  Cold  Stor- 

ace  Co. 
Merchants  Refrteeratlns  Co... 

U.S.  Cold  Stora«e  Corp 


Central  Cold  Storatre  Co 

North  American  Cold  Storage 

Co. 
Seaboard  Terminal  &  Reft-ig- 

eratlon  Co.,  division  of  City 

Produce  Corp. 


Location 


Chicago.  lU 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  ni 


.do. 


do 

— do........ 


Com- 
modities 
Stored  In 

I0fi8> 


B&C 
B<fc  O 

B.C.* 

M 
B.C.  4 

M 
BAG 
BAG 

BAG 


Estimated 
storaceeost 
for  1  year 
based  on 
commodi- 
ties stored 
at  Dec. 
31,  1955  > 


$122,068 

187.320 

65,016 

78,336 

402.660 
30.072 

78,900 


Pay- 
ments in 
calendar 
year  1058 


$255,844 

218.337 
181,  164 

74.543 

71. 310 
63,606 

37,000 


Firm 


Chicago  Cold  Storage  Co 

Inland  Cold  Storage  Co 

Atlantic  Co 

Grand   Trunk   Warehouse  A 

CoI<l  Storaee  Co. 
Alford     Refrigerated     Ware 

hoases. 

Harborside  Warehouse  Co 

Natural  Storage  Co 


Omaha  Cold  Storage  Co .. 

Total 


liOcatlon 


Chicago.  Ill 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

I>etrolt.  .Mich 

Dallas.  Tei 


Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Bonner  Sptlnxs. 

Kans. 
Omaha,  .Nebr 


Com- 
modities 
.stored  In 

1058' 


Estimated 
storuci-cost 
for  I  vear 
buie<l  on 
commodi- 
ties stored 
at  l><T. 
31.  I0S5' 


BAG 
BAG 
B  A  C 
BAG 

BAG 

BAG 

.None 

None 


■  Abbreviations    Butter,  B;  cheeae,  C;  and  milk    M 

«  Represents  cost  of  1  receiving  charge,  plus  1  loadout  charge,  plus  storage  for  a  12-month  period. 


$80.  44H 

3M^20H 

aa  124 

30.028 

l&,MO 

80.064 
24a  828 

3.853 


1.472.784 


Pay- 
ments In 
caleu<lar 
year  1M8 


$33,807 
30,763 
16.49S 
13,343 

7« 


007,  7SI 


Rate  applicable  tu  butli-r  was  used. 
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FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PAN 
AMERICAN  AIRWAT8  OPERATIONS 
PROM  FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORT  TO 
THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  Pan 
American  Airways  operations  from 
Friendship  Airport  to  the  Caribbean. 
In  commemoration  of  this  event,  which 
is  80  Important  to  the  progress  of 
Friendship  International  Airport  as  well 
as  to  thfi  benefit  of  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  I  would  like  imanl- 
mous  consent  at  this  time  to  Insert  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  in  comment  on 
this  matier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

Btatsmxnt  bt  Senator  Butlei 
The  RxcoBO  la  well  filled  with  asaertiona 
by  the  aeiilor  Senator  from  Maryland  on  the 
adequacy  of  Frlendahlp  International  Air- 
port to  eerve  aa  the  International  air  gate- 
way for  tlie  Baltlmore-Waahlngton  area. 

It  would  appear  that  today  a  milestone  la 
being  reached.  One  year  ago,  Mr.  President. 
Pan  American  World  Airways  began  opera- 
Uona  between  Friendship  and  San  Juan,  P  Jl.. 
and  beyond — beyond  to  the  enchanted  Is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Itisty,  grow- 
ing Republics  of  South  America. 

When  tliat  first  Pan  Am  night  took  off 
from  Priendahip  1  year  ago.  neither  travelers 
from  the  Washington-Baltimore  area  nor 
Pan  Am  knew  exactly  what  to  expect.  I  am 
bappy  to  report  that  the  success  of  these 
operations  has  been,  perhaps,  far  beyond  our 
collective  dreams. 

Twelve  short  months  ago.  Friendship  was 
falling  to  live  up  to  its  name  as  an  inter- 
national lOrport.  Except  for  periodic  di- 
versions on  international  flights — diversions 
resulting  because  other  airports  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  were  closed  in  by  weather — 
no  regularly  scheduled  IntemaUonal  traffic 
originated  from  Friendship. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report.  Friendship 
has  come  of  age.  In  that  la-month  period. 
Pan  American  has  carried  more  than  15.000 
paaeengers  between  the  polnU  of  Baltimore 
and  San  Juan.  Cargo  handled  by  Pan 
Am  out  of  Baltimore,  during  the  first  year 
of  operations,  exceeds  50  tons.  Add  to  that 
more  than  3  tons  of  mail  and  It  t>ecoines 
readily  apparent  that  Priendahip,  as  an  In- 
ternational airport,  has  come  of  age. 

It  U  fine  to  congratulate  the  greater  Balti- 
more area  for  its  response  to  this  new  serv- 
ice. It  is  splendid  to  salute  Pan  American 
on  Its  first  annlveraary  of  the  Friendshlp- 
San  Juan  run.  But  xaom  important  to  me, 
Mr.  President.  Is  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  Priendahip  International  Airport 
has  tbe  capacity,  the  equipment  and  the 
desire  to  l>e  more  than  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  greater  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
All  Baltimore  needs  is  the  carriers.  And 
r  ahould  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
Pan  American  has  applied  for  the  privilege 
of  giving  even  greater  international  service. 
We  know  that  Pan  American  Is  not  allowed 
to  fly  dome-jtlcally.  We  know  that  the  only 
device  prohibiting  Pan  Am  from  being  a 
truly  worldwide  airline  la  a  philosophy  at  the 
Civil  Aeronivutlcs  Board  which  speclfles  that 
Pan  Am  shall  not  operate  from  the  east  coast 
to  the  west  coast,  despite  the  fact  that  for- 
el^  lines  enjoy  that  privilege.  Only  recently 
the  CAB  made  it  possible  for  the  government- 
owned  British  carrier,  BOAC,  to  fly  nonstop 
between  our  west  and  east  coast  gateways. 
Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the  United 
St*tes.  In  a  most  momentous  letter  of  I>\eb- 
ruary  18,  1959,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  said: 


"As  ycm  are  awart,  this  administration  is 
firmly  committed  to  the  view  that  the  pubUc 
interest  requires  competitive  American-flag 
■ervlce  at  the  earUeat  feasible  date  on  au 
international  air  routes  serving  major 
United  States  gateways.  With  such  compe- 
tition the  beneflu  to  the  NaUon  of  inter- 
national air  transportation — increased  trade 
and  friendly  relaUons  abroad— become  the 
greater. 

"Over  the  North  Atlantic  our  objective  has 
been  substantially  achieved,  but  in  the  Pa- 
cific, because  so  far  it  has  not  been  deemed 
feasible,  very  little  progress  in  the  desired 
direction  has  been  nuide.  This  history  only 
emphasizes  that  the  American  flag  service 
we  ultimately  envision  for  the  Pacific  must 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  Justified 
by  the  growth  of  United  States-Orient  traffic, 
■"nie  statistical  information  you  have  fur- 
nished me  indicates  that  total  UJ3.  revenue 
traffic  in  the  Pacific  is  continuing  to  grow. 
This  overall  growth  was  maintained  last 
year  despite  a  slight  decline  in  the  passenger 
traffic  carried  by  American-flag  lines.  This 
latter  situation  will  undoubtedly  be  im- 
proved, however,  by  the  recent  determina- 
tion that  American-flag  carriers  may  sched- 
ule additional  flights  between  United  States 
gateways  and  Tokyo. 

"The  present  Pacific  route  situation,  as  I 
understand  it.  finds  both  Northwest's  au- 
thority to  service  Okinawa,  Formosa,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Philippines  from  Seattle- 
Portland  and  Pan  American's  authority  to 
serve  Tokyo  via  Honolulu  expiring  in  1960. 
Other  authorizations  have  expired  or  are 
about  to  expire.  And  a  number  of  applica- 
tions are  pending— for  example,  Northwest's 
application  to  serve  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  Pan  American's  application  to 
serve  New  York,  Baltimore-Washington,  De- 
troit. Chicago,  Seattle,  and  Portland. 

"I  believe  it  is  essential  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  administration  objectives  that 
the  entire  Pacific  route  complex  be  promptly 
considered  as  a  whole  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Accordingly,  I  request  the 
Board  immediately  to  IniUate  a  proceeding 
consolidating  all  Pacific  air  route  matters 
Into  a  single  record  and  I  further  request 
that  the  board  present  lU  recommendations 
to  me  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  Ur.  President,  It 
seems  to  me  that  Friendship  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  come  into  Its  own.  The  trail 
was  blazed  12  months  ago  when  Pan  Am 
began  international  services  from  Friendship 
to  San  Juan  and  beyond.  This  is  an  anni- 
versary but  let  us  hope  that  It  can  be  ob- 
served regularly  In  years  to  come,  with 
bigger  and  greater  service  from  Baltimore 
to  the  world. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PAN 
AMERICAN  INAUGURAL  FLIGHT 
PROM  PHILADELPHIA  TO  SAN 
JUAN,  P.R. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  Pan 
American's  flight  from  Philadelphia  to 
San  Juan,  P.R.  This  service  has  been  a 
distinct  benefit  to  Philadelphia  In  pro- 
viding a  much-needed  service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Pan  American's 
Inaugural  flight  to  San  Juan  a  year  ago 
tonight,  April  30,  originated  from  Phila- 
delphia approximately  1  hour  and  a  half 
before  it  took  off  from  Friendship  Air- 
port, utilizing  E>C6B  equipment  requir- 
ing approximately  45  minutes  to  make 
the  flight  from  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  Friendship,  Pan  Amer- 
ican departs  from  Philadelphia  at  10 
pjn.,  and  from  Friendship  at  11:30.  So 
you  can  see  that  the  Pennsylvania  peo- 
ple bound  for  San  Juan  were  old  estab- 


lished inaugural  flight  hands  bef<»« 
their  Baltimore  and  Washington  travel- 
ing companions  were  even  boarded. 

Seriously,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  along 
with  the  distinguished  senior  and  Junior 
Senators  from  Maryland  that  this  is 
only  the  first  In  a  series  of  anniversaries 
of  international  flights  connecting  these 
two  great  metropoUtan  areas  with  the 
trade  centers  of  the  world.  On  the  oc- 
casion we  are  particularly  concerned 
with,  we  have  the  picture  of  an  air  car- 
rier, receiving  no  Government  subsidy, 
perfectly  willing  to  risk  its  own  capital 
on  a  brand  new  service  on  a  route  which 
could  hardly  be  called  anything  less  than 
speculative. 

San  Joan  is  In  the  tropics;  the  service 
was  Inaugurated  at  a  time  when  winter 
vacation  travel  was  virtusdly  at  an  end; 
after  a  most  auspicious  start  there  were 
many  flights  operating  from  Philadel- 
phia to  San  Juan  with  alarmingly  low 
load  factors.  Yet.  the  airline  did  not 
falter  or  apply  to  suspend  the  service. 
It  btigan,  instead,  the  hard  sell.  It  sold 
its  service  and  it  sold  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
vacation  paradise. 

Now  the  route  is  an  established  part 
of  Pan  American's  Latin  American  oper- 
ations. It  Is  successful,  and  I  under- 
stand that  Pan  Am  is  projecting  even 
heavier  load  factors  beginning  in 
autumn  which  will  probably  necessitate 
a  daily  service  to  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore in  each  direction  by  next  winter. 
Pan  American  has  the  equipment;  it 
has  the  pioneering  know-how.  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  will  welcome  ad- 
ditional Pan  American  services. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  25.  the  St.  I^twrence  Sea- 
way opened  its  locks  for  business,  termi- 
nating 5  years  of  work  on  a  2,400-mile 
system  making  the  Great  Lakes  the" 
eighth  largest  sea. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  among  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  I  am  happy  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
now  been  completed,  opening  a  great 
means  of  transportation  to  the  north 
central  States,  among  them  the  great 
State  of  North  Dakota.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
Sunday  Star  of  Washington.  D.C..  set- 
ting forth  the  details  of  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  Introduced 
S.  1058,  and  reintroduced  S.  1067  this 
year,  cosponsored  by  Senators  Mr. 
YotJNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mttrrat,  Mr.  Munot. 

Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. This  bill  will  direct  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  to  conduct  a 
survey  in  order  to  assist  In  prxxnotlng 
the  p«)ductlon  of  lignite  ores  found  In 
the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Montana  to  combine  with  the 
iron  ores  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Montana  for  the  produc- 
tion of  many  products  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  our  Nation  and  aiding 
our  ec<m<xny. 

The  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  entire 
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srear  will  promote  tremendous  expansion 
of  facilities  for  industry  and  will  aid  this 
Industrial  (XMnplex  of  lignite  and  Iron 
ores  found  In  the  States  above  mentioned. 
This  bill  also  provides  for  a  study  in 
making  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  available  for  trans- 
portation during  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  several 
new  processes  in  which  the  waters  in  the 
extreme  cold  areas  have  been  kept  open. 
If  processes  similar  to  these  can  be  used 
to  keep  the  Great  Lakes  open  12  months 
of  the  year,  then  it  will  bring  a  new  era 
of  Industry  and  transportation  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  favorable  consideration  to  8. 
1067.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
press  release  that  I  issued  at  the  time  of 
the  introducing  of  S.  1067,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  William  Langkk,  Republican  of 
North  Dakota,  stated  today  that  on  behalf 
of  himself ,  Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota; 
Senators  Humpheet  and  McCabtht,  of  Min- 
nesota; Senators  Mansitixd  and  Murray,  of 
Montana;  and  Senators  Mundt  and  Cask  of 
South  Dakota,  he  Introduced  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization to  conduct  a  particular  survey  In 
order  to  assist  In  utilizing  the  lignite  ores 
of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  In  the  produc- 
tion of  concentrated  ore  and  steel  from  the 
vast  Iron  ore  deposits  In  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  and  Montana. 

Senator  Lancer  pointed  out  that  very  es- 
sential In  this  program  Is  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  finding  of 
ways  and  means  in  keeping  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  open  during  the  frozen 
winter  months.  This  program  calls  for  an 
industrial  complex  Involving  chemicals,  ex- 
plosives. Iron  ore.  alumina,  aluminum  reduc- 
tion and  electrical  power  generators  and  the 
coordination  of  the  various  types  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  and  by  ship  through  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
which  will  result  In  a  tremendous  boon  to 
the  manufacturing  Industries  of  the  areas 
contiguous  to  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Senator  Lancer  stated  that  the  bill  will 
require  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  to  conduct  a  survey  of  national 
significance  In  the  defense  and  economy  of 
our  country  to  determine  ways  and  means 
of  affirmatively  encouraging  the  production 
of  concentrated  iron  ore  for  steel  and  Its  re- 
lated products  from  the  sources  of  ore  and 
fuel  contiguous  to  the  Great  Lakes  areas, 
including  means  of  making  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  available  for 
transportation  during  the  entire  year.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
is  directed  to  report  the  result  of  such  sur- 
very  to  the  Congress  and  to  make  such  re- 
port public  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Gordon  Gray,  at  that  time 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization, appeared  before  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana.  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  to  dis- 
cuss S.  1058  of  the  85th  Congress.  Pol- 
lowing  the  conference,  Mr.  Gray,  in  a 
letter  to  me.  stated  as  follows: 

This  U  In  response  to  a  letter  dated  April 
80.  1967.  from  Mr.  Peter  N.  Chumbrls  of  your 
committee,  requesting  copies  of  letters  from 


ODM  to  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  In- 
terior, and  ICC,  calling  for  a  study  on  the 
mobilization  base  for  Iron  ore  and  steel,  as 

well  M  Information  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
study. 

The  scope  of  the  study  encompasses  the 
entire  mobilization  base  for  Iron  and  steel 
metalllcs.  It  involvee  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  present  and  projected  sup- 
ply of  these  metalllcs.  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, the  geographical  location  and  capac- 
ities of  the  various  facilities  In  existence  at 
preseht  and  as  planned  over  the  next  7  or  8 
years,  availability  of  energy  and  fuel, 
transport,  storage,  manpower,  and  eeoentlal 
services,  and  the  present  and  probable  ef- 
fects of  improved  technology.  The  study 
wUl  Include  an  analysis  of  the  Great  Lakes 
transportation  systems  and  projected  devel- 
opment In  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  re- 
svUtlng  from  the  Increased  use  of  the  Great 
Lakes  transport  arising  out  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  project. 

The  first  steps  In  regard  to  this  compre- 
hensive study  were  taken  early  in  1955.  at  a 
time  when  all  of  the  expansion  goals  in  Iron, 
steel,  coal,  and  coke  were  being  reviewed. 
At  that  time.  Commerce  was  requested  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  mobilization  base 
for  Iron  and  steel  scrap  and  pig  Iron,  and 
Interior  was  requested  to  make  an  analysis 
of  iron  ore,  coke,  and  metallurgical  coal. 
Correspondence  between  ODM,  Commerce, 
and  Interior  on  this  subject  does  not  consti- 
tute the  full  Instruction  on  the  type  of  study 
requested.  Staff  conferences  between  ODM, 
Commerce,  and  Interior  have  expanded  the 
scope  of  these  Initial  studies  to  encompass 
the  entire  mobilization  base  for  iron  and 
steel  metalllcs.  as  set  forth  above. 

Completion  of  this  study  Is  awaiting  de- 
velopment of  new  mobilization  requirements 
estimates.  These  figures  are  presently  under 
review.  Notwithstanding  this,  preliminary 
work  on  the  study  has  been  progressing. 
Commerce  has  completed  a  study  on  Iron  and 
steel  scrap  (see  report  to  Congress  on  scrap 
dated  Jan.  31,  1957)  and  Is  well  along  on  the 
pig  iron  portion  of  the  study.  Interior  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  coal  and  coke, 
availability  and  sources  of  the  various  grades 
of  Iron  ore  and  on  beneflclatlon  and  agglom- 
eration of  low-grade  ores.  ICC  has  furnished, 
through  the  ODM  transportation  area,  data 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  alternate  transporta- 
tion systems. 

As  soon  as  appropriate  requirements  data 
are  available.  Commerce  will  complete  its 
combined  scrap  and  pig  Iron  study,  and  In- 
terior win  then  complete  Its  portion  of  the 
study  with  ICC  assistance  on  the  transporta- 
tion and  storage  phases.  ODM  will  then 
consolidate  all  data  Into  a  comprehensive 
study  of  our  basic  defense  position  on  iron 
and  steel. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  open,  which  is  one  of  the 
integral  parts  of  the  Industrial  complex 
contemplated  by  S.  1067,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Senate  will  enact  8.  1067  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  de- 
fense, security,  and  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Gerald  Waring  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

POTTR     HimDRZD     AND     StVENTT-nVE     MILLION 

Dollar  Sxawat  Open  to  World's  Ships 

6    Tears'    Work    on    2.400-Mile    Ststem 
Makes  Great  IjAkxs  "Bichth  Great  Sea" 

(By  Gerald  Waring) 
Aboard  the  Icebreaker  "D'Ibervillb,''  April 
26. — The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened   it* 
locks  for  bvulness   today   when   the  stubby 


prow  of  this  powerful  icebreaker  nosed  cau- 
tiously into  the  St.  Lambert  lock  oppoelte 
Montreal. 

Behind  the  D'Ibervllle  followed  the  tmaller 
Icebreaker  Montcalm.  Strung  out  behind 
her  was  a  procession  of  17  ship*— Canadian. 
American,  British,  French,  Dutch.  German, 
and  others  with  varied  cargoes  for  United 
States  and  Canadian  lake  poru. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  1475  million  sea- 
way built  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  anticipated  by  2  months  and  1  day 
the  offlclal  opening  June  26,  when  Queea 
BlBabeth  and  President  Elsenhower  will  sail 
into  the  St.  Lambert  lock  aboard  the  royal 
yacht  Britannia. 

The  project,  which  opens  tralBc  as  far  aa 
2,400  miles  Inland,  has  been  debated  by  the 
a  Governments  for  60  yean,  but  was  com- 
pleted by  15.000  workers  In  5  year*.  In 
effect.  It  transforms  the  Great  Lakes  Into  the 
world's  eighth  great  sea. 

About  500  members  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, officials  of  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  and  newspapermen  vied 
for  vantage  points  on  the  bow  of  the  D'lber- 
ville  as  the  Icebreaker  became  the  first  major 
ship  to  enter  the  senway  at  Its  mouth. 

T>wo  tiny  speedboats  buzzed  around  the 
285 -foot  vessel  as  she  moved  slowly  ahead 
toward  the  lock.  The  manufacturer  of  these 
outboard  craft  had  his  movie  cameraman  on 
the  D'lberville  to  shoot  them  leading  the 
procession  Into  the  lock,  for  advertising 
purposes. 

But  as  Capt.  C.  A.  Caron  nosed  the  D' Iber- 
ville's 66-foot  breadth  into  the  80-foot  wide 
lock,  twice  grazing  lock  fenders  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  outboard  eggshelU  withdrew  rather 
than  risk  being  crushed  between  the  Ice- 
breaker's 4-lnch-thlck  plates  and  the  con- 
crete wall  of  the  lock. 

The  black-hulled  Icebreaker  with  lU  tan- 
and-white  superstructure  crowded  with  the 
seaway's  first  passengers — cameramen  had 
even  climbed  the  foremast — was  gay  with 
signal  flags  whipping  from  her  signal  hal- 
yards In  the  chill  wind.  The  skippers  of 
the  Montcalm  and  the  freighters  also  had 
dressed  their  ships  for  the  Inaugural  voyage. 

Ships'  whistles  gave  out  their  steamy 
bleat,  car  horns  along  the  embankment 
sounded,  and  hundreds  of  early  risers 
cheered  from  the  canalside  as  the  D'lberville 
moved  In  under  the  80-foot  lift  span  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge — hoUted  after  three  peremp- 
tory blasu  from  the  D'lberville. 

The  helicopters  from  the  D'lbenHUe'u 
flight  deck  circled  the  ship,  along  with  a 
half  dozen  private  planes. 

The  D'lberville  was  locked  in  at  9:15  a.m., 
along  with  the  Montcalm.  Then  the  flood- 
gates were  opened  and  the  two  ships  rose  15 
feet,  to  the  level  of  the  water  above  the 
lock.  At  10:05  the  lead  vessel  began  to  move 
out  of  the  lock. 

LOCKING    a    SLOWER 

It  takes  only  3  to  5  minutes  to  fill  or 
empty  the  lock  of  lu  20  million  gallons  of 
water,  so  the  locking  through  of  the  first 
ships  was  slower  than  It  might  have  been. 
But  Captain  Caron  was  taking  no  unnneces- 
sary  chances.  He  had  only  a  foot  of  water 
under  his  ship's  hull.  The  D'lbertHlle  draws 
25  feet;   the  seaway  is  27  feet  deep. 

The  opening  of  the  new  trade  artery  for 
ocean  shipping  into  the  Great  Lakes  had 
been  postponed  a  week  because  of  Ice  con- 
ditions. However,  the  Icebreakers  had  no 
work  to  do.  The  only  ice  sighted  was  sev- 
eral sun-rotted  pans  stranded  in  shallow 
water  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  bordering 
the  canal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  makes  a  great  horse- 
shoe bend  before  Montreal,  and  the  skyline 
of  the  Quebec  metropolis  was  In  sight 
throughout  the  voyage  up  the  canal  and  lock 
system  foltowing  the  shoreline  opposite  the 
city — first  off  the  starboard  bow.  then  off  the 
beam,  and  finally  off  the  quarter. 


politicians'   rolxdat 

It  was  a  poUUcUns'  holiday.  Perhaps  160 
Canadian  Kfembers  of  Parliament  made  the 
trip,  many  of  them  having  risen  well  before 
dawn  to  board  buses  which  left  Ottawa  at  5 
a.m.  Montreal  MP's  called  to  friends  among 
lockslde  spectators,  and  avidly  sought  to  be 
la  the  way  of  cameramen. 

Chief  officials  aboard  were  the  Canadian 
Minuter  of  Transport.  George  Heee;  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Authority.  B.  O.  Roberu,  and  the  Ad- 
mlnutrator  of  the  American  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation.  I.  a. 
Castle,  who  headed  a  (roup  of  seven  from 
the  U.S.  seaway  enUty. 

"I  think  It's  a  day  for  great  Jubilation  and 
graUficaUon."  Mr.  Castle  told  the  Star 
"The  eeaway  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
economies  of  the  two  countries,"  he  said, 
noting  that  the  achievement  had  been  made 
possible  by  "two  friendly  naUons  meeting 
at  the  International  boundary  and  organis- 
ing thU  great  undertaking  in  an  atmosphere 
of  harmony  and  understanding." 

After  debarking  from  the  D'lbervxlle  at 
the  Cote  Ste.  Catherine  lock,  the  second  of 
the  five  Canadian  and  two  American  locks 
built  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Onurlo, 
Mr.  Caatle  and  his  party  intended  to  go  to 
MeHsna,  N.T..  to  greet  the  first  vessels 
passing  through  the  U.S.  locks.  In  addition 
to  the  27  freighters  now  westbound  in  the 
seaway  from  Montreal.  19  ahlps  which  win- 
tered in  the  Great  Lakes  are  eastbound  to 
Montreal  and  the  sea. 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  on 
AprU  21.  1959.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
noted  that  since  1945,  there  has  been  a 
total  outlay  of  $72  billion  for  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  against 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind  since  its  incep- 
tion and  have  voted  against  it  each  time. 
Although  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  when  it  comes  before  the  floor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
at  this  point  of  the  Record,  and  further 
a  speech  that  I  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  August  20.  1956.  also  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  21,  1959] 
UB.  Foreign  Aid  Hrr  $5.1   Billion  in   1958, 
Near  1957 — Figure  Brings  Total  Ootlats 
To  $72  Billion  Since   1946.  Aoenct  Re- 
voKn — Groxtp  Asks  Cots  in  Program 
Washinoton. — Uncle  Sam  gave  and  loaned 
foreign    countries    another    $5.1    billion    In 
1958,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  the 
Government  reported. 

The  outlay  brings  to  $72  blUlon  the  amount 
the  United  States  has  made  available  to 
other  nations  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
officials  said.  This  Includes  $3.5  billion 
Uncle  Sam  has  put  Into  the  World  Bank. 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation.  About  $7  billion 
of  the  total  outlays  have  been  returned  as 
loan  repayments,  and  about  $12.5  billion 
more  is  supposed  to  be  repaid  eventually. 

The  report.  Issued  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, Is  the  broadest  offlclal  measure- 
ment of  Government  transfers  to  foreign 
lands.  It  counts  such  ouUays  as  farm  sur- 
plus giveaways  and  Kzport-Import  Bank 
loans.  In  addition  to  the  regular  military  and 
economic  aid  programs. 

oaoup  Asxa  cdt  in  ootlatb 
Issuance  of  the  report  came  as  an  organi- 
sation called  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Com- 


mittee urged  Congress  to  cut  the  aid  pro- 
gram In  half  next  fiscal  year,  starting  July, 
and  end  It  entirely  In  3  years.  The  newly 
formed  group,  headed  by  Milwaukee  busi- 
nessman Walter  Harnlschfeger,  claimed  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  World  Bank  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  would  Insure  con- 
tinued help  for  world  economic  development. 
Mr.  Hamlshchfeger  and  retired  Brig.  Gen. 
Bonner  Fellers  told  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  the  aid  program  does  not 
guarantee  American  security  in  case  of  war 
and  deprives  the  U.8.  economy  of  much- 
needed  capital  when  this  country  is  taxed 
to  provide  money  for  overseas  tranta  or  loans. 
The  committee  is  considering  the  adminis- 
tration's request  to  authorise  a  $3.9  billion 
aid  program  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1, 
Strong  support  for  the  program  was  voiced 
In  a  90-mlnute  floor  speech  by  Representative 
Bowles,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut.  How- 
evw,  he  suggested  it  should  be  reshaped  to 
tone  down  ite  anti-Communist  aspects. 
Present  U.S.  policies,  the  lawmaker  com- 
mented, make  "a  noisy  Communist  minority 
•  •  •  worth  Its  weight  In  gold"  to  a  country 
seeking  aid. 

Representative  Rextss,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, testifying  before  the  House  commit- 
tee, also  proposed  some  changes.  He  sug- 
gested the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration— which  runs  the  aid  program — 
should  be  abolished  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  take  over. 

The  Commerce  Department  report  showed 
military  outlays  of  $2.6  billion  last  year  rose 
$100  minion  from  1957,  while  economic  aid 
dropped  about  the  same  amount.  Counting 
all  aid,  net  grants  came  to  $4.2  billion,  net 
credits  to  $577  million,  and  net  aid  through 
cutrate  sales  of  farm  surpluses  to  $269  mil- 
lion, the  agency  figured. 

Comparing  nonmiUtary  Government  aid 
paymenu  with  outlays  by  Americans  to  other 
countries  for  such  things  as  commercial  Im- 
ports, the  report  said  such  aid  amounted  to 
9  percent  of  U.S.  payments. 

"Because  of  a  $3  billion  contraction  in 
total  foreign  purchases  from  the  United 
States,"  the  Government  added,  "the  share 
of  these  purchases  financed  by  \JS.  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  1958,  was  higher  •  •  • 
than  in  the  previous  year." 

It  is  said  Federal  schemes  "financed  a 
major  part — 35  percent — of  the  1958  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities."  The 
federally  financed  farm  exports  came  to  $1.4 
billion  in  1958,  the  report  figured. 

INOEBRDNEaa  OF  FORSICN  COUNTRim 

"The  net  credit  outflow  of  $577  million  In 
1958  raised  the  Indebtedness  of  foreign  coun- 
tries on  U.S.  Government  credits  provided 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to  a 
new  high  of  $12.5  billion.  It  noted  that 
not  all  these  locms  are  repayable  In  dollars. 
In  1958.  Uncle  Sam  collected  $290  million  In 
Interest  and  commissions  on  its  outstanding 
loans,  the  agency  said. 

Geographically,  the  largest  amount  of  aid 
went  to  Far  East  and  Pacmc  countries,  for 
a  toUl  of  $1.7  billion.  Near  Eastern,  Afri- 
can and  south  Asian  countries  ranging 
from  Greece  to  India  received  $1.6  billion. 
Western  Europe  and  its  dependencies  re- 
ceived $1  billion.  Latin  America  received 
$600  mUllon;  Eastern  Europe  got  $99  mil- 
lion, largely  in  aid  to  Poland,  and  $106  mU- 
llon was  unspecified  as  to  area. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug    20 
1956] 

The  Trxtth  About  Our  Foreign  Aid 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Honorable  William 

Langxr,  of  North  DalLota.  in  the  Senate  of 

the  United  States.  Friday,  July  27.  1956.) 

Mr.   Langer.  Mr.   President,   by  virtue  of 

the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956.  we  have 

voted  away  $3.7  billion  of  this  country's 

money.     This   type  of   thoughtless  extrava- 


gance is  by  no  means  new  or  imlque.  When 
Woodrow  Wilson  took  office  on  March  3.  1918. 
our  national  debt  was  •1,195,684.244. 

Then  after  World  War  I,  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  William  Olbbs  Mc- 
Adoo,  money  was  loaned  In  sums  totaling 
•2,521,121,825.45.  Now,  how  much  of  thU 
money  was  repaid?  Repayments  totaled 
•14,361,173.38.  The  two  figures  do  not  match 
very  well,  do  they? 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  |>olnt  a  Uble  show- 
ing the  amounts  loaned  and  the  amounts 
repaid.  The  little  country  of  Finland  waa 
the  only  country  repaying  ite  loan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao.  m  fol- 
loira: 

"Money  loaned  in  the  following  amounU 

"B«l«luni $177. 434, 4«7  qq 

Cuba 81,  974,  q^j   jq 

"■"*<» 1.027,477,800.00 

Great  Britain 681, 000, 000. 00 

Greece 15,000,000.00 

Italy ei7  034.  050.  90 

Liberia 26,000.00 

Rumania 25,000,000.00 

Yugoslavia 16.176.465.56 

"Money  repaid  in  the  follounng  amounts 

"Belgium .__  $2,003,656.21 

I^ance 64,301,901.29 

Great  Britain 72, 171,  061. 42 

Italy 364,  319  33 

Rumania 1,  793, 632.  02 

Yugoslavia 720,  600. 16" 

Mr.  Langer.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  Republican  administra- 
tions of  Harding.  CooUdge.  and  Hoover,  these 
loans  were  not  increased,  that  interest  was 
demanded,  and  in  some  instances  paid,  al- 
though these  countries,  angry  because  Uncle 
Sam  wanted  his  money  back,  called  Uncle 
Sam,  Uncle  Shylock. 

Instead  of  making  more  loans  under  the 
Republican  Presidents.  $3,108,000,000  was 
paid  In  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

Our  naUonal  debt  today  is  »272.719.052.- 
855.57 — July  1,  1956. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  came  the  visit 
from  Winston  ChurchiU.  We  saw  Oreat 
Britain  receiving  a  loan  of  $3,750,000,000,  un- 
der promises,  not  a  single  one  of  which  was 
ever  kept. 

Then  we  find — leaving  out  the  war  and 
the  bllUons  of  dollars  we  contributed  to  it — 
that  since  July  1.  1945,  and  through  March 
31.  1956,  we  have  given  $54,150  miiUon  away 
for  foreign  aid. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  tills  point  a  table  show- 
ing the  amount  of  loans  made  to  foreign 
countries  since  World  War  II,  up  to  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooro.  as  fol- 
lows: 

-Post  World  "War  11 
Western    Europe    and    de- 
pendent areas '. 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

British    Commonwealth 

Denmark _« 

Finland 

France . 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland > 

Italy. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal . 

Spain . 

Sweden 

Trieste . 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Unspecifled  Western  Europe. 

Other  Europe .«.«_.._.. 

Czechoslovakia .. . 


$25,  857,  000,  000 

1.013,000,000 

806,000,000 

7.441,000.000 

291.000,000 

128, 000,  000 

6,  070,  000,  000 

3,891,000,000 

1,  209,  000,  000 
28,  000,  000 

147,  000,  000 

2.  647.  000,  000 
1.  243,  000,  000 

328,  000,  000 

47,  000,  000 

41.000,000 

112.000,000 

46.000.000 

239,  000,  000 

625.  000.  000 

605,000,000 

1.160,000,000 

213.  000,  000 
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"Post  world  War  U— Continued 

Poland -  $143,  OCO,  000 

U.8JI.R 465.  000,  000 

UaayeclflMl  Other  Europe..  39,  000,  000 

Near  Ba*t  and  Africa 448.  000.  000 

Egypt 19.  000,  000 

Iran - -  42.000.000 

Israel- -  818.000.000 

Laberla - 34.  000,  000 

Saudi   Arabia 31.000,000 

Union  of  South  Africa 28.  000.  000 

Unspecified  Near  East  and 

Africa 97,000.000 

Asia  and  Pacific i.  800, 000.  000 

Afghanistan 17,000.000 

Australia-New  Zealand 37.  000,  000 

Burma 17,000,000 

China 1.  070.  000.  000 

India 258,  000.  000 

Indochina 37.  000.  000 

Indonesia _  208,000.000 

Japan  and  Ryukyu  Islands.  2. 414.  000,  000 

Korea _ 717.000.000 

Philippines 807.  000.  000 

Thailand 17.000.000 

Unspecified    Asia   and   Pa> 

dfic 11.000.000 

American  Republics 818.  000,  000 

Canada 160.  000,  000 

International  and  unspeci- 
fied  _  928,000.000 

Mr.  Lamcee.  Apparently  Uncle  Sam  had 
learned  nothing  from  his  experience  of  the 
giveaway  program  after  World  War  I. 

Although  these  World  War  I  debts  are  stUl 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  ob- 
ligations owing  the  United  States,  we  allowed 
ovirselves  to  the  bilked  into  loaning  many 
times  this  amount  follovrlng  World  War  II. 

In  fact,  this  Democratic  administration 
went  around  begging  countries  to  take 
money,  and  created  siich  a  scandal  in  foreign 
countries  that  Sweden  refused  to  take  $20 
million,  even  as  a  gift. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  Evidently  this  la 
an  axiom  that  has  not  entirely  penetrated 
the  governmental  mentality.  After  World 
War  I  we  were  the  epitome  of  ludicrous  lax- 
ity about  collecting  oiu-  accounts  receivable 
on  the  International  level.  We  see  In  this 
the  Incipient  beginnings  of  the  grotesque 
notion  that  friendship  may  be  bought  in  the 
marlcetplace.  Look  at  the  treatment  accord- 
ed our  own  farmers. 

Did  our  Government,  like  Canada,  cancel 
the  seed  and  feed  loans  to  them?  It  most 
certainly  did  not.  Foreign  governments 
which  we  had  already  aided  to  the  limit,  and 
in  many  cases  beyond  all  reason,  were  ac- 
corded preferential  treatment  over  produc- 
tive citizens  of  our  own  country. 

Time  enough  to  worry  about  the  economic 
plight  of  foreign  nations  when  our  own 
backyard  is  swept  clean. 

But  this  giveaway  doctrine  continued  In 

1953  when    we    donated    $7,900,000,000.     In 

1954  when    we    donated   85.927.000.000.     In 

1955  when  we  gave  away  $3,676,000,000.  and 
this  year  $3,766,570,000  was  voted  away  for 
foreign  aid. 

The  overwhelming  percentage  of  this  $3.7 
billion  Is  nothing  more  than  an  outright  gift 
to  our  so-called  allies,  who  are  the  same 
gentlemen  who.  after  receiving  billions  of 
dollars  from  us  in  the  Korean  war,  allowed 
95  percent  of  the  dying  to  be  done  by  Ameri- 
can boys  and  95  percent  of  the  paying  to 
be  done  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  truth  about  this  so-called 
foreign  aid  and  giveaway  program — how  it 
began,  how  it  was  developed,  and  what  It 
cost  American  people  In  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  voted  against  every 
dollar  of  this  giveaway  program. 

When  I  was  back  in,^  North  Dakota,  some 
critics  of  these  loans  asked  me  why  President 
Elsenhower,  after  being  elected  on  the  plat- 
form that  the  taxpayers  thought  would  stop 


the  making  of  these  loans,  continued  to 
seemingly  throw  good  money  after  bad. 

The  answer  I  was  obliged  to  give  was  that 
the  Democratic  Presidents.  Rooeevelt  and 
Truman,  had  made  so  many  commitments 
that  our  Government  was  obliged  to  fulfill 
that  the  Republican  President,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  had  to  make  these  commitments 
good  Just  Ilk*  ordinary  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen have  to  when  they  have  made  a 
commitment  to  the  bank. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  what  a  billion 
dollars  is.  in  ascertaining  what  these  figures 
are  I  have  a  statement  from  the  State  tax 
conunissioner  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Engen,  showing  that  In  1954  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  State  of  North  Da- 
koto  was  assessed  at  $1,878,952,473.  The 
public  utility  and  railroad  property  was  ■•• 
sessed  at  $182,352,363. 

Last  year  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  $6,791,000,000;  Just  the  Interest,  you  un- 
derstand. That  is  nearly  $7  billion.  This  U 
enough  to  buy  the  entire  State  of  North 
Dakota,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  three  and  a 
half  tlnaes  over. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  this  spend- 
ing to  no  purpose  continues,  why  we  con- 
stontly  milk  our  own  financial  resources  with 
no  hope  of  any  reasonable  return  on  our 
Investment.  I  leave  you  with  a  question. 
When  will  we.  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America,  learn 
that  among  nations,  even  as  among  Individ- 
uals, friendship  is  won,  not  bought? 


PRESIDENT  SUSTAINED  IN  VETO  OP 
REA  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  word  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  voted  to  sustain 
President  Eisenhower's  veto  of  8.  144, 
the  so-called  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration bill,  by  a  vote  of  280  to 
146  in  favor  of  overriding — 4  votes  short 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

In  taking  this  action,  Mr.  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  upheld 
President  Eisenhower's  judgment  that  if 
the  proposal  became  law  it  would  mark 
a  major  retreat  from  sound  administra- 
tive policy  and  practice;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  line  of  author- 
ity reaching  down  through  every  step  of 
the  organization  and  no  subordinate 
should  have  authority  independent  of 
that  of  his  superior;  and  that,  finally 
there  is  nothing  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  REA  which  affords  any  ba^is  for  con- 
cluding that  the  best  interest  of  the 
agency  or  the  public  would  be  served  by 
removing  the  Administrator's  loan  malc- 
ing  authority  from  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  that  on  Mon- 
day. April  27,  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  opposing  the 
President's  veto,  spoke  out  strongly 
against  the  constant  frustration  of 
Congress'  efforts  by  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  and  that  it  Is  about  time 
that  ConKress  make  up  its  mind  that 
government  by  veto  shall  come  to  an 
end. 

There  are  some  figures  available  on 
this  point  which  are  very  interesting. 
In  more  than  6  years.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  vetoed  only  138  measures.  In 
7V2  years.  President  Truman  vetoed  250 
measures.  12  of  which  vetoes  were  over- 
rlddeiL  In  12  years.  President  Roose- 
velt vetoed  629  bills  and  Joint  resolutions. 
9  of  which  were  overridden. 


I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
comparative  record  of  vetoes  between 
two  Democratic  Presidents  and  one  Re- 
publican President,  coupled  with  the  im- 
pressive fact  that  not  one  of  President 
Eisenhower's  vetoes  has  been  overrid- 
den, demonstrates  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  not  at  all  overtised 
or  111  used  the  power  of  Presidential  veto 
a  jxjwer  given  the  Chief  Executive  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
balance  of  power  arrangements  under 
which  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment operates. 
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AGREEMENT  WITH  REPUBLIC  OP 
VIETNAM  RELATING  TO  PEACE- 
FUL   USES    OP    ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  copies  of  the  following  docu- 
ments concerning  a  proposed  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  concerning  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy : 

First.  Letter  dated  AprU  24.  1959.  to 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Andebson.  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, from  John  A  McCone.  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Second.  An  executed  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Third.  A  letter,  dated  March  16.  1959. 
from  the  Commission  to  the  President 
recommending  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Fourth.  A  letter,  dated  March  31. 
1959.  from  the  President  to  the  Commis- 
sion containing  his  determination  that 
it  will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  nsk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security,  approving  the  agreement, 
and  authorizing  its  execution. 

This  proposed  agreement  will  consti- 
tute another  significant  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  governments  of  friendly  al- 
lies to  work  together  in  the  development 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
It  makes  possible  assistance  on  research 
reactors,  and  use  of  radioisotopes  in  biol- 
ogy, medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

I  am  having  these  dociunents  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  Information  of  all 
Members  of  Congres.<<.  because  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954  provides  that  such 
proposed  agreements  shall  lie  befoie  the 
Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  before  they 
miay  become  effective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UittTCD  States  Atomic  Enokst 

COMMISSIOM. 

Wanhinffton.  D.C..  Apr^l  24, 1959. 

Hon.  CUNTON  P.  ANDCaSON. 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  <m 

Atomic  Energy, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Senator  Andeeson  :  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 


as  amended,   there  Is  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

1.  An  executed  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Concerning  ClvU 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy; 

2.  A  letter  dated  March  16.  1850,  from  the 
Commission  to  the  President  recommending 
approval  of  the  Agreement;  and 

3.  A  letter  dated  March  31.  1959.  from  the 
President  to  the  Commission  containing  his 
determination  that  it  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  approving  the 
Agreement,  and  authorizing  its  execution. 

This  agreement  makes  oooperation  possible 
between  the  United  sutes  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  on  the  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  research  reactors.  Including  re- 
lated health  and  safety  problems;  the  use  of 
such  reactors  In  medical  therapy;  and  the 
use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  in  biology,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  Industry. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam.  If  It  desires  to 
do  so,  may  engage  United  States  companies 
to  construct  research  reactors,  and  private 
IndusUy  in  the  United  Sutee  will  be  able, 
under  the  agreement,  to  render  other  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  No  re- 
stricted data  would  be  communicated  under 
this  agreement. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized under  article  IV  to  lease  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
tiranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U»»  for 
use  as  fuel  for  research  reactors.  The  quan- 
tity of  such  uranium  in  the  custody  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  at 
any  time  is  not  to  be  in  excess  of  six  kilo- 
grams of  U**  contained  In  uranium  en- 
riched up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  U*>* 
plus  such  additional  quantity  as.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  CoDunlssion.  Is  necessary 
to  pemUt  the  efficient  and  continuous  op- 
eration of  the  reactors  while  replaced  ele- 
ments are  cooling  or  in  transit.  Article  V 
of  the  agreement  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  transfer  specified  limited  quanti- 
ties of  special  nuclear  materials,  namely. 
U*».  U»»  and  plutonium,  for  defined  re- 
search projecu  related  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

Article  Vin  of  the  agreement  records  the 
obligations  undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  safeguard 
the  special  nuclear  materials  to  be  leased 
by  the  Commission  and  article  IX  contains 
the  guarantees  prescribed  by  section  123  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

In  article  X  of  the  agreement,  the  two 
governments  affirm  their  conmion  Interest 
In  making  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments to  avail  themselves,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  agreement  wlU  enter  into  force  when 
the  two  governments  have  exchanged  noti- 
fications that  their  respective  statutory  and 
constitutional  requlremenu  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

Sincerely, 

John  McCone, 

Chairman. 

Aorexmknt  roi  Coopeeation  Between  the 

OOVCRNMENT     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     OF 

Ame.^ica  and  the  Govexnment  or  the  Re- 
PVBLic  or  Vietnam  Concesnino  Civil  Uses 
OP  Atomic  Eneeot 

Whereas  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
hold  great  promise  for  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
sutes  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  desire  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  In  the  development  of  such 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy;  and 

Whereas  the  design  and  development  of 
several  types  of  research  reactors  are  weU 
advanced;  and 


Whereas  research  reactcav  are  useful  In  the 
production  of  research  quantities  of  radio- 
isotopes. In  medical  therapy  and  in  nximer- 
ous  other  research  activities  and  at  the  same 
time  are  a  means  of  affording  valuable  train- 
ing and  experience  In  nuclear  science  and 
engineering  useful  In  the  development  of 
other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  Includ- 
ing civilian  nuclear  power;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  desires  to  pursue  a  research  and 
development  program  looking  toward  the 
realization  of  the  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian uses  of  atomic  energy  and  desires  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  United 
States  industry  with  respect  to  this  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  through  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
desires  to  assist  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  In  such  a  program; 

The  parties  agree  as  follows: 

article  I 
For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  Its 
duly  authorized  representatives. 

(b)  'Equipment  and  devices"  means  any 
Instrument  or  apparatus  and  Includes  re- 
search reactors,  as  defined  herein,  and  their 
component  parts. 

(c)  "Research  reactor"  meims  a  reactor 
which  is  designed  for  the  production  of  neu- 
trons and  other  radiations  for  general  re- 
search and  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy,  or  training  In  nuclear  science  and 
engineering.  The  term  does  not  cover 
power  reactors,  power  demonstration  reac- 
tors, or  reactors  designed  primarily  for  the 
the  production  of  special  nuclear  materials. 

(d)  The  terms  "restricted  data."  "atomic 
weapon."  and  "special  nuclear  material"  are 
used  In  this  agreement  as  defined  in  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended. 

article  iz 
Restricted  data  shall  not  be  communicated 
under  this  agreement,  and  no  materials  or 
equipment  and  devices  shall  be  transferred 
and  no  services  shall  be  fiimished  under 
this  agreement  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  or  authorized  persons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  If  the  transfer  of  any 
such  materials  or  equipment  and  devices  or 
the  furnishing  of  any  such  services  Involves 
the  communication  at  restricted  data. 

article  in 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  n, 
the  parties  hereto  will  exchange  informa- 
tion in  the  following  fields: 

(a)  Design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
rerearch  reactors  and  their  use  as  research, 
development,  and  engineering  tools  and  In 
medical  therapy. 

(b)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  research  reactors. 

(c)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  in 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical 
therapy,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

a.  The  application  or  use  of  any  informa- 
tion or  data  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  includ- 
ing design  drawings  and  specifications,  ex- 
changed under  this  agreement  shall  be  the 
responsiblUty  of  the  party  which  receives 
and  u&es  such  information  or  data,  and  It  Is 
understood  that  the  other  cooperating  party 
does  not  warrant  the  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, or  suitability  of  such  Information  or 
data  for  any  particular  use  or  application. 

AETICUt   IV 

1.  The  Commission  will  lease  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  ura- 
nium enriched  In  the  Isotope  U*»,  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  provided  herein,  as 
may  be  required  as  initial  and  replacement 
fuel  In  the  operation  of  research  reactors 
which  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 


Vietnam,  In  consiUtatlon  with  the  Conunis- 
sion,  decides  to  construct  and  as  required  In 
the  agreed  experiments  related  thereto. 
Also,  the  Commission  will  lease  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  iiranium 
enriched  In  the  Isotope  U=».  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  herein,  as 
may  be  required  as  initial  and  replacement 
fuel  In  the  operation  of  such  research  reac- 
tors as  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  may.  In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission, decide  to  authorize  private  individ- 
uals or  private  organizations  under  Its  Juris- 
diction to  construct  and  operate,  provided 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
shall  at  all  times  maintain  sufficient  con- 
trol of  the  material  and  the  operation  of 
the  reactor  to  enable  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  and  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  lease  arrangements. 

2.  The  quantity  of  xiranivim  enriched  In 
the  Isotope  U"=^  transferred  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  article  and  in  the  custody  of 
the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess  of  6  kilo- 
grams of  contained  U**  In  uranium  en- 
riched up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  U*". 
plus  such  additional  quantity  as,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission,  is  necessary  to  permit 
the  efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  reactors  while  replaced  fuel  ele- 
ments are  radioactively  cooling  In  Vietnam 
or  while  fuel  elements  are  in  transit,  it  being 
the  Intent  of  the  Commission  to  make  pos- 
sible the  maximum  usefulness  of  the  6  kilo- 
grams of  said  material. 

3.  When  any  fuel  elements  containing 
U*"  leased  by  the  Commission  require  re- 
placement, they  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Commission  and.  except  as  may  be  agreed, 
the  form  and  content  of  the  irradiated  fuel 
elements  shall  not  be  altered  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  reactor  and  prior  to  delivery 
to  the  Commission. 

4.  The  lease  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  XP»  under  this  Article  shaU  be  at 
such  charges  and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  shipment  and  de- 
livery as  may  be  mutually  agreed  and  under 
the  conditions  stated  In  article  Vm  and  IX. 

ARTTCI^    V 

Materials  of  Interest  in  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, or  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction,  In- 
cluding source  materials,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials, byproduct  material,  other  radioiso- 
topes, and  stable  Isotopes,  wlU  be  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  the  Commission 
for  research  purposes  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  avail- 
able commercially.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  the  quantity  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  by 
reason  of  transfer  under  this  article,  be.  at 
any  one  time.  In  excess  of  100  grams  of  con- 
tained U»»,  10  grams  of  U™,  250  grams  of 
Plutonium  In  the  form  of  fabricated  foils 
and  sources,  and  10  grams  of  plutonium  in 
other  forms. 

articlb  VI 
Subject  to  the  avaUabllity  of  supply  and 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed,  the  Commission 
will  sell  or  lease,  through  such  means  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  authoriaed  per- 
sons under  its  Jurisdiction  such  reactor 
materials,  other  than  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials, as  are  not  obtainable  on  the  commercial 
market  and  which  are  required  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  research  reactors 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  sale  or 
lease  ot  these  materials  shall  be  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed. 
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AKTICLI  m 


It  la  contemplated  that,  m  proTlde<l  In 
thi»  article,  private  IndlvldualB  and  private 
organizations  In  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  may 
deal  directly  with  private  Individuals  and 
private  organizations  In  the  other  country. 
Accordingly,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
agreed  exchange  of  Information  as  provided 
in  article  in.  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  permit  persons  under 
its  Jurisdiction  to  transfer  and  export  mate- 
rials, including  equipment  and  devices,  to 
and  perform  services  for  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  such  persons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  as  are  authorized  by 
the  aovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  receive  and  possess  such  materials  and 
utilize  such  services,  subject  to: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  article  n. 

(b)  Applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  li- 
cense requirements  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

ASTiCLi  vni 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  agrees  to  maintain  such  safeguards 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  special 
nuclear  materials  received  from  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
agreed  in  accordance  with  th^s  agreement 
and  to  assure  the  safekeeping  of  this 
material. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  agrees  to  maintain  such  safeguards 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  all  other 
reactor  materials.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  purchased  in  the  United  States 
under  this  agreement  by  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  authorised 
persons  under  Its  jurisdiction  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  design,  construction,  and  op- 
sratlon  of  research  reactors  which  the  Gov- 
trnment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  decides 
to  construct  and  operate  and  for  research 
In  connection  therewith,  except  as  may  oth- 
srwlss  be  agreed. 

3.  In  regard  to  rsssarch  rssotors  con> 
•truotsd  pursuant  to  this  sgrssmsnt.  the 
Govsrnmsnt  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
agrees  to  maintain  records  relating  to  power 
levels  of  operation  and  burnup  of  reactor 
fuels  and  to  make  annual  reports  to  ths 
€omxnlsslon  on  thsss  lubjects.  If  ths  Com* 
mission  requests,  ths  aovernment  of  ths 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  permit  commission 
representatives  to  observe  from  time  to  time 
the  condition  and  use  of  any  leased  material 
And  to  observe  ths  performance  of  ths  re- 
actor In  which  the  material  Is  used. 

4.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
may  request  ths  Commission  to  provide  In 
aocordanos  with  this  agresment  »rs  barm- 
ful  to  persons  and  property  unless  handled 
and  used  carefully.  After  delivery  of  such 
materials  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  ths  Oovsrnment  of  the  Re« 

fmblio  of  Vietnam  shall  bear  all  rssponsibll- 
ty,  Insofar  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  concerned,  for  ths  safs 
handling  and  use  of  such  materials.  With 
rtspsot  to  ftny  iptolal  nuolSM  mttsrlali  or 
fuel  slsmsnts  which  ths  Oommission  may, 
pursuant  to  this  agresment,  Isass  to  ths 
Oovsrnmsnt  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or 
to  Miy  prlvatf  Indlvldusl  or  prlvsti  orfftnl- 
Mtlon  undsr  Its  Jurlidletlon,  ths  Oovtrn- 
msnt  of  ths  Rspublio  of  vistnam  shsll  ln> 
dsmnify  and  savs  harmlsss  ths  Oovsrnmsnt 
of  ths  t7nitsd  Itatss  o(  Amsriea  against  any 
and  all  Uablltty  (inoludlni  Ihtnt  party  lia- 
bility) from  any  oauia  whatsosvtr  arliing  out 
of  ths  produotloa  or  fabrication,  ths  ownsr> 
ship,  ths  Isass,  and  ths  possssslon  and  uss  iif 
suon  ipsolal  nuelaar  mattrlali  or  fusl  tliH 
msnti  aftsr  dtUvtry  by  th«  OommlMlea  to 
(hs  OovsrnmsAl  el  ths  Wspubllt  ot  Vistnam 
or  to  any  authorlMd  privats  individual  m 
privats  ergnnliation  undsr  IM  JurtadlsllOR. 


uencLM  TX 
The  Government  of  ths  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam guarantees  that:  

(a)  Safeg\uu:ds  provided  in  artlds  Vm 
shall  be  maintained. 

(b)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  Its  jurisdiction,  pursuant  to  this 
agreement,  by  lease,  sals,  or  otherwise  will 
be  used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for  research 
on  or  development  of  atomic  weapons  or  for 
any  other  military  purposes,  and  that  no  such 
material.  Including  equipment  and  devices, 
will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persons 
or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  except  as  the 
Commission  may  agree  to  such  transfer  to 
another  nation  and  then  only  if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  such  transfer  falls 
within  the  scope  of  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  other  nation. 

A^TICLk   X 

The  Government'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  afBrm  their  common  In- 
terest In  making  mutually  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements to  avail  themselves,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
to  this  end  the  parties  will  consult  with 
each  other  from  time  to  time  to  determine 
in  what  respects,  if  any,  they  desire  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  far 
cooperation. 

ABTICLI   ZZ 

It  Is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  ths 
parties  that  this  initial  agreement  for  co- 
operation will  lead  to  consideration  of  fiir- 
tber  cooperation  extending  to  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  power  pro- 
ducing reactors.  Accordingly,  ths  partiss 
will  consult  with  each  other  from  time  to 
time  concerning  the  feasibility  of  an  addi- 
tional agreement  for  cooperation  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  power  from  atomic 
snsrgy  in  ths  Rspublio  of  Vistnam. 

ASTicLi  xn 

1.  This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  government  shall 
have  received  from  ths  other  government 
WTlttsn  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
agreement  and  shall  remain  In  fores  for  a 
period  or  5  years, 

a.  At  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  or 
of  any  extension  thereof  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  deliver  to  the 
United  States  of  America  all  fuel  elements 
containing  reactor  fuels  leased  by  the  Com- 
mission and  any  other  fuel  materials  leassd 
by  the  Commission.  Such  fuel  elements 
and  such  fuel  materials  shall  be  delivered 
to  ths  Commission  at  a  sits  in  ths  Unitsd 
StatN  of  America  designsted  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  expenss  of  the  Government 
of  ths  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  such  ds- 
llvsry  shall  bs  made  under  approprlau  safe- 
guards  against  radiation  haiards  while  In 
transit. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  underslgnsd.  duly 
authorissd,  havs  eignsd  this  agrssmsnt. 

Dons  at  Washington,  In  duplloats,  thia 
tad  day  of  April  lOSB, 

Por  ths  Ctovsrnmsnt  of  ths  United  States 
of  Amsriea: 

Waitmi  I,  KoiniTaoir, 
AttUUnt  f  scrttary  of  iftt  for 

fir  foslsra  Afftirt, 

JONN    MoOONIi 

CAalrman,  Vj .  4lom<c  Insrfy  Oemmdilen. 
_For  tha  Oovarnmtai  of  tht  RspubUa  of 
Tlalaami 

imOoiMdof  0/  l^t  »ipuW9  Of  Vietnam. 


UirTm  Statss  Avoiao 

COMMISSIOH, 

Washington.  DJC^  March  1$.  ItSi. 
The  PsksnwNT, 
The  White  House, 

DBAS  Ifa.  Pibxoknt:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  agreement  entitled 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Concerning  Civil  Usee  of  Atomic 
Energy"  and  authorize  its  execution.  The 
Department  of  State  supports  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation. 

The  agreement  has  been  negotiated  by  ths 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission  and  ths  Depart- 
ment of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  Is.  in  ths 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  an  Important 
and  desirable  step  In  advancing  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  peaceful  usee  of  atomic  energy 
in  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
which  you  have  established. 

The  agreement  would  permit  cooperation 
between  the  two  governments  with  respect  to 
the  design,  construction  and  operation  of 
research  reactors.  Including  related  health 
and  safety  problems;  the  use  of  such  reactors 
In  medical  therapy:  and  the  use  of  radio- 
active isotopes  in  biology,  medicine,  agri- 
culture and  Industry.  The  CommUslon  Is 
authorized  under  article  IV  to  lease  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
uranium  enriched  Vn  the  Isotope  U*"  for  uss 
as  fuel  for  research  reactors.  The  quantity 
of  such  uranium  In  the  custody  of  the  Oov- 
srnment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  any 
time  Is  not  to  be  in  excess  of  8  kilograms 
Of  U*"  contained  in  uranium  snrichsd  up  to 
a  maximum  of  20  percent  of  U^  plus  such 
additional  quantity  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  is  necessary  to  permit  the  siB- 
elent  and  continuous  operation  at  the  rs- 
aetors  whlls  replaced  elements  ars  cooling  or 
In  transit.  Tou  will  also  note  that  artiels  ▼ 
of  ths  agreement  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  transfer  specified  limited  quaa« 
titles  of  spsolal  nuclear  materials,  namely, 
U**,  U*  and  Plutonium,  for  defined  researeh 
projects  related  to  ths  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

No  restricted  data  would  bs  eommunlestsd 
under  this  agrssmsnt  and  all  of  ths  guar- 
antsss  prMcrtbsd  by  ths  Atomic  Bnsrgy  Aet 
of  10M,  as  amended,  ars  conUlned  therein. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam.  If  it  desires  to 
do  so,  may  engage  United  Sutes  companiss 
to  construct  research  reactors,  and  privats 
Industry  in  the  United  SUtss  will  bs  able, 
tmder  the  agreement,  to  render  other  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  agree- 
ment expresses  the  hope  and  sspectatloa 
of  the  two  governmsnu  that  this  first  stags 
Of  cooperation  will  lead  to  further  discus- 
sions and  agreements  relating  to  other  peftos- 
ful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  Vietnam. 

Article  X  Is  a  new  provision,  not  a  part  of 
prsvlous  research  agrssments  for  ooopsratlon 
although  a  similar  but  somewhat  mors  ds« 
tailed  provision  Is  Included  as  standard  lan> 
guage  In  comprehensive  bilateral  agrssments, 
In  which  ths  two  governmenu  affirm  thsir 
common  Intsrsst  In  making  mutually  aatla* 
factory  arrangements  to  avail  themsslvss,  as 
soon  as  praeticabls,  of  ths  faoilitlss  and 
ssrvloss  of  ths  Xnternntlonal  Atomic  Knsrgy 
Afenoy.  Xn  view  of  eontinuinf  Unllsd  llatN 
policy  to  give  support  to  the  agsnoy.  It  la 
planned  to  Include  such  a  provision  in  future 
ressareh  agrssments  or  amondments  to  es> 
Istlna  rsssarch  agrsementi. 

foliowlni  your  approval  and  tubjMl  to 
ths  authorlaatlon  requsstsd,  ths  agrssmsnt 
will  bs  formally  sasoutsd  by  ths  approprlals 
authorltlsa  of  ths  Oovsrnmsnt  of  the  Vnliad 
■Mttaa  of  Amarlaa,  rtprMantsd  by  iht  Atomlf 
Insriy  Oommlaslon  and  the  Dspartmant  of 
•tatt,  and  tha  Oo?ernment  of  the  Rspubllt 
of  Vlttnam,  In  eompllanes  with  esstlen 
llle  of  the  Atomle  literiy  Aet  of  ISK  u 
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amitnrtsd.  the  agreement  will  then  be  placed 
befors  ttas  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knergy. 

Respectfully, 

W.  Ldbt, 
Chairman. 

The  WHrnt  Hovss. 
Wathinfton,  March  31.  1859. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McConk. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  aCcOoMx:  Under  the  date  of 
March  10.  lOfiO,  the  Atomle  Knergy  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  I  approve  the  pro- 
posed agreement  enUUed  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  and 
authorized  its  execution. 

The  proposed  agreement.  negoUated  pur- 
stiant  to  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  an  Important  and  desirable  step 
in  advancing  the  development  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  in  Vietnam,  has 
been  reviewed.  The  recommended  agree- 
ment calls  for  cooperation  between  the  two 
governments  with  re^Mct  to  the  design,  con- 
structioo.  and  operation  of  research  reactors. 
Including  related  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems: the  use  of  such  reactors  in  medical 
therapy;  and  the  uss  of  radloactlvs  isotopes 
In  biology,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  In- 
dxutry. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam,  if  it  desires  to 
do  so,  may  engage  U.8.  companies  to  con- 
struct ressareh  rsactors.  and  pirtvats  Industry 
lu  ths  UnltMl  sutes  wUl  bs  abls.  tuulsr  ths 
agreement,  to  render  other  ssslstsnrm  to  the 
Republlo  ot  Vietnam.  Tlis  agreement  eon- 
tains  aU  oc  ths  guanmtsss  prssorlbsd  by  ths 
Atomic  Knsrgy  Aot  of  19S4.  as  amsndsd.  No 
rsstrletsd  data  would  bs  oommunlcatsd  un- 
der ths  agrssmsnt. 

Ths  Commission  is  authorlasd  undsr  ar- 
tiels IV  to  Isass  to  ths  OoTsmmsnt  ot  ths 
Kspubllc  of  Vistnam  uranium  snrichsd  la 
ths  lsotot>s  U"*  for  uss  ss  fusl  for  rsssarch 
reactors:  ths  quantity  of  such  \umnlum  in 
ths  custody  ot  ths  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vistnam  at  any  Urns  Is  not  to  bs 
in  sxosss  of  6  kUograms  of  contained  U"*  In 
uranltim  snrichsd  up  to  a  maximum  of  30 
perosnt  V**.  phis  such  additional  quantity 
as.  in  the  opinion  of  ths  Commission,  Is 
necessary  to  permit  ths  sOtelent  and  oon- 
Unuous  opsratlon  of  ths  rsactors  whlls  rs- 
plaosd  slensnta  ars  oooUng  or  In  transit 
Article  V  of  the  agresment  would  psrmlt  ths 
Commission  to  transfer  specified  "mited 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials, 
namsly,  U«",  TP",  and  plutonlum,  for  dsflnsd 
rsssaroh  pro)sots  rslatsd  to  ths  psaosf  ul  usss 
of  atomic  snsrgy. 

Xn  artlds  X  of  ths  agrssmsnt.  ths  two 
govsmmsnts  aflim  thslr  eommon  intsrsst  in 
making  mutually  satlafaotory  arranfomsnta 
to  avail  thsmsslvss.  as  soon  as  praeUeabls.  of 
ths  faciliUss  and  ssrvloss  of  ths  Xntsrna- 
tlonai  Atomle  Bnsrgy  Agsnoy. 

Pursuant  to  ths  provUloni  of  asotlon  198 
of  ths  Atomlo  Insrn  Aot  of  l»M,  as 
aoMndsd.  and  upon  ths  rseommsndsUon  of 
ths  Atomle  ■asrgy  Oommission.  I  hsrsby 

(1)  Dsisrmlat  that  tha  parformanot  of 
tha  propoaod  acmmant  wiu  prooiota  and 
WUl  not  eonatltuta  an  unrsaaonabls  risk  to 
ths  common  dsfsnss  and  sseurlty  of  ths 
Vnttsd  Biaissi  and 

(I)  Approvt  tha  proposed  AgrHment  for 
OoeMtftUen  Botvtan  tha  Oovsrnmsnt  of  the 
tJnltai  ttatas  of  Amsriea  and  ths  Oovsrn- 
mant  of  tha  Mepublla  of  Vietnam  aaeloaed 
with  your  latter  of  March  if,  iMOi  and 

(I)  AulhorlBi  tho  aooauUon  of  the  pro. 
poaod  afPoaoMAl  for  tha  Oovarnment  ot  tha 
H?i!ftf  ■••«^of  Amarloa  by  appropriate  au- 
Itoorltlaa  of  the  Unitsd  lUtMrAlomle  Insrit 
mnmlsaloii  and  ths  Department  of  Stuts, 


It  is  my  hope  tliat  this  agreement  repce- 
senu  but  the  first  stage  of  cooperation  In 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  further 
discussions  and  agreements  relating  to  other 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  KiSXNKOWn. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW- 
LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  for 
the  Information  of  Senators  that  no 
business  will  be  transacted  tomorrow.  It 
Is  the  intention  to  adjourn  from  tomor- 
row until  Tuesday. 

For  the  further  Information  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  Tues- 
day the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jus- 
Uce  Potter  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  will  be 
brought  up. 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  145.  HJl.  3293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Tbe  bill 

will  be  stated  by  UUe  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lboxslativs  Clk«x.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3293)  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
modem  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  that  I 
am  asking  that  the  bill  be  made  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  Senate  so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Ywk,  who  has  been  metre  than  gracious, 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Seiuitor  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  ON  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.   MANSFIEU).    Ur.  President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
coniidemtlon  of  Calendar  No,  222.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  no. 

The  PRB8IDINO  QPFICEK.  The  roB- 
oluUon  Will  be  stated  by  UUe  for  the  In- 
f  ormaUon  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkoxslattvi  Clbuc.  A  reaoluUon 
(8.  Res.  110)  to  print  with  addlUonal 
copies  a  report  by  Senators  MANsnB.o 
and  Hicmooopn.  on  their  observa- 
tions of  the  Unitsd  NaUons. 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCER.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resoluUon? 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Ssoato 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  AdmlnistraUon  with 
an  amendment,  at  tho  beginning  of  lino 
a.  insert  "a  report  by  Senator  Bouavx 
B.  HxcxurLoorn  and  Senator  Mzxx 
MAirarzKLo.  Members  of  tho  United  States 
DologaUon  to  the  Thirtoonth  Oonoral 
Assembly  of  the  United  NaUons",  so  as 
to  make  the  rosoluUon  road: 

Jlssolfsd.  That  "Obssnratlons  on  tha 
United  Natieaa".  a  report  bjr  leaator  Booaici 
B.  moKBiooona  and  lanator  llms  Mawa- 
nsLB,  Msmbsrs  cf  ths  Unitsd  ttataa  Dsls- 
gatton  to  ths  Thirtssnth  Osnsral  AsMmbly 
of  tha  United  Ifatloni,  ba  prlntad  at  a  lanata 
doeumsnt.  and  that  B.ood  additional  eoplaa 
bs  printed  for  tha  um  of  ths  Oommlttas  on 
Forslgn  nslstlons. 

Tht  amondmont  wai  airttd  to. 
Tho   roaolutlon.    aa   amondod,    waa 
agrood  to.  

OONITRUOTION  OP  MODIRN  NAVAL 
VltSIU 

Mr.  MANIPXILD,  ICr.  Proaldont.  X 
oak  unnnlmoui  oonatnt  that  tho  Sonato 


THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERN- 
INO  THE  SUPREME  COURT— AN 
APPRAISAL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  today  to  proceed  in  a  rather 
detailed  way  to  develop  an  analysis  of 
the  actions  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  which  re- 
ported, about  8  weeks  ago,  on  the  many 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  especially 
those  Involving  issueo  of  internal  subver- 
sion; and  also  to  deal  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  which  were  passed 
in  connection  with  that  report 

Mr.  Proaidont.  I  do  thla  boeause  I  be- 
lieve we  all  wish  to  have  a  balanced  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation.  Zt  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  booauio  tho  Internal 
Seourlty  Suboommittoo  of  tho  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  hniHtng  hearings  on 
a  number  of  bills  intended  to  overturn 
some  of  the  same  court  oases  at  which 
the  Jenner-Butler  bill  was  directed. 
Seven  of  these  bills  apparently  propose 
to  Implement  the  reoent  report  issued 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  recommendations  adopted  by  its 
house  of  delogatoi.  urging  legislation  to 
remedy  the  effect  of  certain  U.&  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  dealing  with  in- 
ternal security. 

Mr,  Prosldont,  I  wish  to  •mph^^jg^  i^ 
what  I  say  that  I  agree  that  in  oerUin 
fields  some  legislation  may  be  necessary. 
I  wUl  explain  that  in  detaU  in  mj  opoooh. 
What  Z  am  roally  drlviog  at  la  that  Umto 
la.  within  tho  oontoxt  in  whieh  tho  spe- 
cial committee's  report  was  Issued,  and 
In  which  tho  Amorloan  Bar  Aaoooiation 
roaoluUona  won  adoptod  m  wtU  m  in 
tho  aorloa  of  biUa  bof oro  tho  Judioiary 
Oommittoo.  grave  danger  of  a  oUmaU 
which  U  inlmloal  to  tho  future  of  tho 
Court,  by  throwing  tho  Court's  rolo  in 
our  eonatltuUonal  lifo,  out  of  fooua,  and 
onoouraging  those  whom  Z  oaUod  last 
year  the  court  raiders  to  undertake  now 
forayi  aiftinat  tht  Court  Thorafon  it 
U  my  doairo  to  got  ttio  altuatlen  Into 
fooua  again  by  analyaia  of.  flrat,  tho  gen- 
eral aituaUon  and,  aooend,  of  tho  Indi- 
vidual oiMi  oltod  by  tht  iptolal  torn- 
mlttH, 

^  X  ahould  Uko  to  oxplain  what  X  moan 
by  "eourt  raidoi'a"  X  doAno  "eourt 
raldtra"  aa  thOM  who  would  movt  to 
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dtprtvt  th«  Court  of  iU  apptllAtt  Jurli- 
dlotioa  In  oonaUtutlonal  omm.  Th« 
worda  art  dttcrlptlvt  of  tht  m«n  raiding 
lU  JurlidloUon.  Z  ihould  Ukt  to  point 
out.  M  Z  MO  my  ooUcaiuf  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BVTiMl  on  hlf  fttt.  that  Z 
would  hopa  not  to  Inoludt  him  in  that 
■roup,  and  for  thl«  roaion:  Z  im  a  vtry 
oltar  dlaUnotlon  bttwttn  tht  original 
approach  of  tht  Jtnntr  bill,  whloh  waa  a 
dlrtct  UmlUtlon  upon  tht  Court'!  ap- 
ptllato  Jurladlotlon  In  conatltutlonal 
oatti,  and  tht  approach  which  waa  madt 
by  tht  aubttqutnt  bill  btarlng  tht  namt 
of  tht  Btnator  from  Maryland,  whloh 
fought  to  dtal  with  aptolflo  altuatlona,  to 
which  tht  Court  Itatlf  had  caUtd  atttn- 
tlon  and  with  many  othtra  though  I  dla- 
agrtt  thoroughly  with  tht  blU'a  propoatd 
aolutlona. 

Kowtvtr,  Z  btUevt  that  tht  Stnator 
from  Maryland  did  not  dtal  ntarly  ao 
much  with  the  fundamental  drlvt  at  tht 
Covurt'a  baalo  Jurladlotlon  aa  waa  tht  altu- 
atlon  whtn  tht  aubjtot  waa  flrat  ap- 
proaohtd. 

But  I  point  out  that  thtrt  are  many 
people  around  the  country  who  itlll  have 
tht  Idta  that  the  Court 'a  jurladlotlon  on 
every  qutatlon  of  conatltutlonal  law 
ought  to  bt  taktn  away  from  it  or  lim- 
ited. Z  do  not  want  to  act  that  approach 
encouraged. 

Z  point  out.  alao.  that  at  Itaat  ont  aeo- 
tlon  of  the  Jenntr-Butler  bill,  aa  Z  recall 
It.  dealt  with  the  Idea  of  depriving  the 
Court  of  Ita  appellate  jurladlotlon.  Z 
fetl  very  atrongly  about  It  aa  court  raid- 
ing, aa  Z  have  juat  dttcribtd.  However. 
Z  b^eve  that  the  main  thruat  of  the 
Jtnntr-Butltr  bill  waa  dlrtcttd  more 
toward  dtallng  with  tht  Court'a  deol- 
alona  In  Individual  oaaea  than  It  waa 
with  the  Idea  of  depriving  tht  Court  of 
Ita  baalo  conatltutlonal  Jurladlotlon. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Prtaldtnt,  wUl  tht 
Btnator  yltldf 

Mr.JAVZTB.    Zyltld. 

Mr.  BUTUER.  Z  thank  tht  Stnator 
for  yltldlng.  Tht  qutatlon  that  Z  wlahtd 
to  propound  to  tht  Stnator  haa  bttn  an- 
iwtrtd  to  my  tntlrt  aatlafaotlon.  Z  may 
Bay.  howtvtr.  that  41  Stnaton  voted  for 
the  amended  Jenner-Butler  bill.  The 
only  place  In  whloh  the  bill  touched  the 
apptUatt  jurladlotlon  of  tht  Court  waa 
Inthtflntatotlon. 

Mr.  JAVZT8.  Yta;  dtallng  with  bar 
admlaalona. 

Mr.  BXTTLBR.  Zn  an  area  whtrt  we 
ftlt  tht  Suprtmt  Court.  Itatlf.  had  aald 
it  had  no  Jurladlotlon.  and  one  In  which 
one  ootild  reaaonably  conclude  that  the 
Court  had  uaurptd  Jurladlotlon. 

Mr.  JAVZTS.  Z  thank  my  ooUeagut 
for  hla  comment,  though  Z  do  not  agree. 

Zn  Umea  of  oriaee.  hlatory  reeorda  that 
the  basic  concept  of  the  Supreme  Court 
aa  the  protector  of  Individual  Ubertlea 
^  often  beoomea  a  prime  target  of  attack 
by  critics  who  would  sharply  limit  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  Despite 
the  defeat  suffered  last  year  by  those 
whom  I  have  described  as  "court  raid- 
ers." events  in  19S9  indicate  that  once 
again  it  may  be  open  season  on  the 
Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court'a  Jurisdiction  waa 
curbed  by  Congress  immediately  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  a  law  was  passed 


forbidding  tht  Court  to  htar  a  oast  upon 
apptal  Involving  conatltutlonal  rlghta. 
Congrtta,  in  10ST.  rtjtcttd  tht  court- 
packing  plan  dtvlatd  by  thoat  who  con- 
aldtrtd  tht  txlatlng  Court  too  oonatrva- 
tlvt  in  maktup. 

Tht  Btnatt.  In  1968.  vottd  down  tht 
Jtnntr-Butltr  bill,  whloh  waa  an  at- 
ttmpt  at  court  raiding,  through  limita- 
tion of  tht  Suprtmt  Court'a  jurladlctlon 
an<l  rtvtraal  of  atvtral  of  Ita  dtolalon  in 
tht  fttld  of  civil  llbtrUta. 

Mr.  Prtaldtnt,  If  my  apttch  today  la 
taktn^-aa  I  hopt  it  will  bt  aa  a  defenat 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Z  am  very  proud 
to  dtf  tnd  it. 

Z  wlah  to  makt  It  vtry  dtar  that  Z  havt 
the  dteptat  respect  for  the  American 
Bar  Aaaoclatlon,  of  which  Z  am  a  mem- 
ber. Aa  a  lawyer  who  haa  apent  a  life- 
time in  tht  practice  of  law.  Z  rtcogniat 
It  aa  my  tradt  aaaoclatlon.  Z  am  vtry 
proud  of  ita  honored  and  dlatlngulahtd 
long-timt  record,  and  Z  conalder  par- 
ticularly laudable  tht  aaaoclatlon'a  hla- 
toric  tfforta  on  bthalf  of  world  ptaot 
through  world  law  inaugurated  under 
President  Charles  Rhyne  and  now  con- 
tinued by  Preaident  Roaa  L.  Malone. 

Z  atrongly  aupport  theae  efforta  to 
atrengthen  the  role  of  the  World  Court 
in  the  adjudication  of  international  dia- 
putes. 

However,  when  my  aaaoclatlon  laauta 
pronouncements  on  constitutional  law. 
aa  it  haa  in  a  aet  of  reaolutlona  and  a 
apecial  committee  report  which  I  have 
dtioribed.  with  aomt  of  which  Z  find  my- 
aelf  in  very  aerioua  policy  dlaagrttmtnt, 
Z  believe  it  la  in  the  hlgheat  public  inter- 
tat  to  aptak  out  on  auch  matttra  Thtrt 
my  reaponalbUlty  la  dtar. 

Z  believe  it  eapeclally  my  duty  to  dtal 
wltli  thla  wholt  aubjtot  aa  a  mtmbtr  of 
tht  Bar  and  of  tht  Amtrican  Bar  Aaao- 
clatlon. aa  wtU  aa  a  Stnator.  for  Z  con- 
alder It  the  lawyer'a  hlgheat  rtaponaiblUty 
to  takt  a  poaltlon  on  ao  vital  a  matttr 
to  tht  admlnlatratlon  of  Juatlct  and  to 
atcurity  of  tht  frttdoma  of  all  Amtr- 
loana. 

Zt  la  fair  to  aay  that  in  rtaponat  to  dt- 
fendera  of  tht  Court,  tht  prtaldtnt  of 
the  association  stated  that  the  American 
Bar  Aaaoclatlon'a  recommendation  did 
not  tvtn  imply  an  attack  on  tht  Court 
itatlf:  and  indttd  tht  aaaoclatlon  had 
alao  adopted  a  resolution  stating  ex- 
plicitly that  the  American  Bar  Aaaocla- 
tlon "dlsapprovt  propoaala  to  limit  any 
Jurladlotlon  vtattd  in  tht  Court."  Ytt 
when  tht  reaolutlona  adopted  are  read 
with  the  aptoial  committee'a  report  on 
which  they  art  baatd.  Z  rtgrtt  to  aay. 
though  Z  btlieve  it  la  unwitting  on  tht 
part  of  tht  American  Bar  Aaaodatlon. 
that  the  impreaaion  is  bound  to  bt  left 
that  some  recent  dtclalona  have  endan- 
gered our  security  and  that  the  Court  haa 
thereby  been  made  to  appear  to  be  in- 
aufllclently  mindful  of  aecurity  needs. 

Particularly  is  this  the  implication  of 
the  "whereas"  clauses  of  the  fourth 
resolution: 

WheroM  reo«nt  deolsloiu  of  the  T7.8.  Su- 
preme Court,  In  0M«i  Involving  National 
and  SUte  security  and  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  CommunUt  actlvltlet.  have  been 
severely  erltlclBed  and  deemed  imaound  by 
many  responsible  authorities:  an4 


Whereas  problems  of  safefuardlag  Na- 
tional and  auM  ieeurlty  bave  been  eapoeed 
or  created  thereby. 

Ptrhapa,  taptclally  whtn  rtad  in  con- 
junction with  tht  aptclal  commltttt'a 
rtport,  it  U  rtally  what  tht  aaaoclatlon'a 
rtaoluUona  fall  to  aay  rathtr  than  what 
thty  do  aay  that  ilvtt  rlat  to  thtlr 
implication. 

Z  havt  dttcribtd  tht  implication  that 
tht  Court  haa  aomthow  bttn  unoonatl- 
tutlonally  unmindful  of  our  atcurity 
nttda  and  that  lU  dtclalona  could  havt 
tndanitred  the  Nation 'a  atcurity.  Por 
tht  rttolutlona— and  thla  la  tht  main 
burdtn  of  my  argumtnt--do  not  aptdfl- 
cally  aupport  tht  duty  of  tht  Suprtmt 
Court  to  prottot  individual  llbtrtitt. 
tven  if  unpopular,  and  even  if  tht  ob- 
jtots  of  such  prottotlon  art  unworthy. 
Z  tmphaaiat.  aa  a  lawytr.  tht  Importanct 
of  protecting  individual  llbtrtitt.  tvtn 
if  they  are  unpopular,  and  even  if  tht 
objeota  of  auch  protection  art  unworthy. 
For  wt  know  aa  lawytra  how  tht  llbtr- 
titt of  tht  individual  may  be  tapped  and 
drained  away  once  we  begin  to  oonfar 
liberty  on  the  basli  of  a  Judgment  aa  to 
whtthtr  tht  individual  la  worthy.  What 
tht  aptdal  commltttt'a  rtport  dota,  in 
effect,  la  to  raiae  a  serious  doubt  in  the 
public  mind— a  doubt  extending  to 
whether  the  Court  ought  to  continue  to 
havt  the  power  to  dtclart  auch  Itgiala- 
tlve  actions  unconstitutional— aa  to  tht 
quality  of  reeponaibllity  in  making  tht 
decisions  involving  unpopular  cases, 
particularly  rdatlng  to  aubveralon.  which 
havt  comt  from  tht  Court  in  recent 
years,  whatever  may  be  the  aptolflo 
worda  of  tht  Amtrican  Bar  Aaaoclatlon 
rttdution  rtgarding  oontlnulng  Suprtnt 
Court  apptllatt  Jurladlctlon.  Zn  ahort, 
taking  all  tht  tvtnta  togtthtr.  Z  btlitvt 
it  ntcttaary  to  avoid  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort in  tnd  tfftct  to  tht  "court  raldtra,** 
who  may  bt  Impatitnt  of  and  diai^taatd 
with  tht  Suprtmt  Court'a  prottotlon  of 
tht  Indlvldual'a  oonatltuUonal  rlghta. 

Z  btlitvt  that  no  auch  oaae  for  eourl 
raiding  la  madt  out,  but  that,  oo  tht 
contrary,  ahould  thla  cllmato  of  opinion 
btcomt  flxtd  in  tht  country,  ita  tnd  rt- 
ault  would  be  an  effort  to  inhibit  tht 
Court  from  declaring  unconatltutlonal 
thott  mtaaurta  which  It  alnctrtly  bt- 
lltvta  to  violatt  tht  Conatltutlon,  and 
mora  particularly  thott  which  may  bt 
tnacttd  to  ovtrrult  thttt  vtry  dtclalona 
of  tht  Court  which  havt  bttn  brought 
into  qutatlon.  Aa  tht  Court  will  obvioua- 
ly  not  be  so  inhibited,  the  conflict  would 
become  more  acute,  with  tht  tvtr-prtt- 
ent  residual  dangtr  of  a  ntw  aaaault  on 
tht  Court'a  apptllatt  Jurladlctlon  in  oon- 
atltuUonal law  caata  a  aubjtot  upon 
which  Congreaa  haa  the  power  to  legia- 
late— or  in  aome  rtntwtd  tffort  to  pack 
the  Court  Zt  la  for  thla  reason  that  Z 
believe  it  eaaential  to  analyae  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  and  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  resolutions  in  their  view  that 
"problems  of  safeguarding  national  and 
state  security  have  been  created"  by  "re- 
cent decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court."  It  is  also  for  this  reaaon  that 
together  with  Senators  Claxx.  HnnnNoa, 

Rt7in>RRXT.    LaNOSS,    MoiBS.    NKVMKOn. 

and  PaoxMxts  I  have  Introduced  a  oon- 
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atltutlonal  amendment  to  atcurt  auch 
apptllatt  Jurladictlon  in  tht  Suprtmt 
Court  in  conatltutlonal  law  caata. 

Whtn  tht  rtiolutlona  wtrt  adopttd. 
tht  aaaoclatlon'a  govtmlng  body  atattd 
that  In  aocordanct  with  Ita  cuatomary 
practice,  tht  adoption  of  tht  commlt- 
ttt'a rteommtndatlona  did  not  conatltutt 
tndorstmtnt  of  atattmtnta  in  tht  oom- 
mltttt  report  Itatlf.  Howtvtr.  tht  rtport 
la  tht  document  which  purporttdly  aup- 
poru  the  reaolutlona  and  which,  mort- 
ovtr,  darlflta  the  gtntral  rtftrtncta  In 
tht  reaolutlona.  Thua,  the  reaolutlona 
rtftr  gtntrally  to  "rtotnt  dtclalona  of 
tht  UB.  Suprtmt  Court."  without  aptd- 
flcatlon:  tht  rtftrtnct  apparently  la  to 
aome  or  all  of  the  decialons  discussed  in 
the  report.  Purthtrmort,  the  apecial 
oommittet  rtport  aeema  to  have  been 
widely  dlatributed  and  waa  Inaerted  in 
the  CoNORBMXONAL  Rbcoro;  therefore,  in 
and  of  Itaelf.  It  warranta  consideration. 

Z  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  on  an 
overall  consideration  of  the  recent  terms 
of  Court  and  taking  the  whole  record  to- 
gether, there  is  no  basis  for  assuming 
that  its  general  line  of  dcclslonn  involv- 
ing communism  are  departurea  from 
Bound  principle  or  an  unreasonable  bal- 
ance between  society's  interest  in  secu- 
rity and  Individual  rights  deleterious  to 
atcurity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  not  apeciflc  situations  where  statu- 
tory change  is  desirable — there  are — but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Court's  conduct 
which  indicates  a  need  for  wholesale 
oorreetlon  through  action  upon  the 
Court's  suthortty. 

In  support  of  my  conclusion,  Z  shall 
show  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  all  the  caata  which  came  be- 
fore the  Court  in  recent  terms  involving 
internal  security  were  decided  against 
the  Government.  In  fact,  during  tht 
self-same  terms  in  which  the  Court  de- 
cided the  eases  listed  by  tht  committee 
aa  weakening  aecurity  in  their  view,  the 
Court  alio  iaautd  dedalona  involving  in- 
ternal security  which  were  favorablt  to 
the  Oovernment.  Z  shall  also  show  that 
tht  commltttt  la  unjuatlfltd  in  critidi- 
ing  the  Court  for  deciding  many  of  the 
cases  Involving  security  on  too  narrow 
Krounds,  because  the  Court  thereby  fol- 
lowed cufitomary  and  desirable  practice. 
It  will  further  be  notod  that  every  mtm- 
ber  of  the  Court  subscribed  to  the  major- 
ity position  In  some  of  the  decisions 
Hated  by  the  committee;  they  are  not  the 
product  of  any  grouping  on  the  Court. 
Moreover.  It  oould  hardly  be  thought 
that  every  member  of  the  Court  was 
afflicted  with  a  disregard  for  atcurity 
nttda.  Zndeed,  the  proportion  of  these 
decisions  which  are  unanimous  is  about 
the  same  as  the  overall  proportion  of 
unanimous  to  split  decisions  during  a 
term.  In  addiUon,  I  shaU  show  that 
most  of  theae  decisions  either  did  not 
detract  at  all  from  the  structure  of  gov- 
ei-nmental  powers  to  deal  with  internal 
security  or  narrowed  these  powers  only 
in  minor  respects. 

I  shall  show  that  in  the  main  the  de- 
cisions listed  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
dation  committee  were  based  on  well- 
tatabUahed  prindples  of  general  appli- 
cability. Thus,  while  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Court's 


evaluation  of  tht  law  in  a  particular  In- 
atanct.  thttt  dtclalona  can  bt  critldatd 
aa  a  group  only  if  prlndplts  art  to  be 
,  uphtld  or  abandontd  dtptndlni  on  tht 
Isautt  and  ptraona  involved.  No  ad- 
htrtnt  of  tht  rule  of  law  could  takt  that 
poaltlon:  rlghta  art  guarantttd  for  all, 
or  thty  art  not  atcurtd  for  any. 

In  addition  to  tht  gtntral  rtsolution 
with  rttptot  to  rtmtdylng  Supreme 
Court  dtclalona.  tht  Amtrican  Bar  Aa- 
aoclatlon rtcommtndtd  atvtral  aptcinc 
atatutory  amtndmtnta  which  would 
ovtrrlde  the  reault  in  aome  of  the  de- 
dalona Hated  in  tht  rtport.  Z  ahall 
ahow  that  certain  of  thttt  Itglalatlve 
rteommtndatlona  ahould  bt  rtjtcttd, 
Inaofar  as  they  override  decisions  that 
construed  statutes  in  the  light  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  and  arrived  at 
reasonable  and  desirable  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  agree  that  statutory 
amendment  would  be  desirable  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  matters  with  which 
tht  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon  rtcom- 
mendationa  deal;  namely,  tht  powers  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration 
Act,  the  denial  of  passports,  and  the 
power  to  retain  rtatrlctlona  over  aliens. 

Plnally,  I  ahall  review  some  of  the 
cases  which  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion committee  summarised  in  Its  report 
as  representing  "the  principal  cases 
which  have  been  criticised  as  illustra- 
tive of  how  our  aecurity  haa  been  weak- 
ened." 

This  collection  of  34  disparate  cases 
is  Important  in  connection  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommenda- 
tion for  legislation  to  correct  Supreme 
Court  decisions  only  in  that  the  mere 
collection  of  this  number  of  decisions 
may  give  a  sinister  Imprtaaion  of  maaa, 
which  may  overahadow  lucid  conaldera- 
tion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  particular 
proposed  legislation,  whloh  w'ould  de- 
prive the  court  of  jurisdiction  to  decide 
constitution  ouea  involving  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Also,  the  choice  of  these  cases  raises 
again  the  specter  of  last  year's  Jenner- 
Butler  bill  approach  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  would  go  far  beyond  legia- 
latlve  correction,  and  would  deprive  the 
Court  of  jurisdiction  to  decide  certain 
constitutional  cases.  Thla  Hat  contalnn 
every  one  of  the  casts  whloh  Jenner- 
Butler  bill  attempted— including  cases 
decided  on  constitutional  grounds  rather 
than  on  statutory  interpretations. 

I  make  that  point  again,  because  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  we  understand 
that  the  Jenner-Butler  blH,  aa  I  de- 
veloped in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Botlbr  1  contained 
one  section  which  sought  to  deprive  the 
Court  of  its  fundamental  constitutional 
law  Jurisdiction. 

Although  most  of  these  24  cases  are 
not  the  ba.sis  for  legislative  recommen- 
dations, their  presence,  in  some  caces 
with  only  a  partial  discussion  of  the 
issues  involved,  clearly  points  up  the 
serious  implications  of  the  report  and 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  empha- 
size my  complete  disagreement  with  the 
Jenner-Butler  bill's  approach   to  over- 


ruling the  Supi-eme  Court  in  regard  to 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  bin  did 
not  seek  to  deprive  the  Court  of  Jurladlo- 
tlon, I  wish  to  makt  that  point  ?try 
cleur.  btcauae  X  think  It  la  inhtrtnt  and 
fundamental  In  oonntctlon  with  tht  vott 
caat  by  the  Stnatt  In  rtfualng  to  paaa  tht 
Jenntr-Butler  bill.  Howtvtr,  Z  rtaptot- 
fuUy  submit— I  believe  this  point  is  vtry 
dtar  from  tht  views  of  all  tht  lawytra 
who  havt  argued  thla  queiUon— that  tht 
thing  in  which  wt  art  baaloally  inttr- 
entcd  is  mnintaining  intact  tht  authority 
of  the  Court  in  constitutional  law  eaatt. 
We  fed  that  if  we  do  that,  and  if  that  U 
accepted  by  the  country,  then  wt  can 
argut  out  the  individual  ehangta  which 
are  aought  to  bt  made  in  any  particular 
aet  of  lawa.  and  we  can  dtal  with  thtm 
aeparately.  on  their  merita.  But  tht  at- 
tempt which  la  btlng  madt  la  alao.  vtry 
etatntially,  an  atttmpt  to  raid  tht 
Court'a  jurisdiction,  and  an  tndtavor. 
directly  or  Indirectly  or  by  implication, 
to  deprive  the  Court  of  apptllatt  Jurla- 
dlotlon in  constitutional  law  caatt.  Now 
that  I  have  generally  discussed  the  effect 
of  the  resolution  of  the  American  Bar 
AaaodaUon.  I  should  Uke  to  analyit  some 
of  theae  cases,  Mr.  Preddent. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Aaaocla- 
tlon reada  as  follows : 

Bt  it  further  rtaolvd.  That  wherever  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  as  a 
result  of  court  decisions  weaknesses  In  In- 
ternal security  have  been  disclosed,  remedlnl 
leglslaUon  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Then  the  resolution  goes  on  to  auggest 
certain  speclflc  areas  in  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon, 
leglslaUon  of  that  kind  ahould  be 
tnacttd. 

Ont  of  tht  fundamental  dlfllcultita  Z 
find  with  tht  aptclal  commltttt'a  rtport 
la  due  to  the  fact  that  It  conotma  Itaelf 
with  only  tht  24  caata  which  aie  act  out 
aa  tht  baala  of  iU  rtport.  but  dota  not 
range  over  the  whole  area  of  the  cases 
which  relate  to  the  Court's  jurladlctlon. 
Zt  does  not  show  what  tht  Court  haa 
done  affirmatively,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  doaU  with  what  it  thinks  the  Court 
has  done  negatively,  in  respect  to  in- 
ternal-security matters.  I  think  that  Is 
the  main  reason  why  the  opinion  has 
spread  abroad  that  this  report  and  the 
resulting  resolution  of  the  American  Bar 
Aaaoclatlon  must  result  in  aome  con- 
demnation of  the  Court. 

The  special  oommlttee  has  dealt  with 
cases  of  the  Couit  since  1856  in  which 
there  waa  Involved  a  Communlat  or  an 
issue  of  Communist  activity,  and  in  most 
of  which  the  decision  InvaUdated,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  an  action  of  a  Ped- 
eral  or  a  State  agency  or  a  cilminal 
judgment.  This  aspect  of  the  cases  is 
the  only  common  thread  running 
through  them,  and  is  the  only  aspect 
that  is  highlighted.  The  circumstance 
that  the  committee  is  concerned  only 
with  one  factual  aspect  of  the  decisions 
is  a  reflection  of  the  particular  assign- 
ment of  the  committee,  for  the  report 
is  the  work  of  the  special  committee  on 
Communist  tactics,  strategy,  and  ob- 
jectives.   Ac  the  1  :port  l„c'.cs,  Uierc  has 
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not  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  this 
committee  to  discuss  the  problems  with 
the  association's  special  committee  on 
individual  rights  as  affected  by  national 
security. 

Thus,  the  report  and  the  resolutions 
submitted  and  adopted,  with  slight  modi- 
fication, by  the  association  were  the 
product  of  a  committee  which  had  the 
sole  function  of  appraising  communism 
and  its  menace,  rather  than  appraising 
our  legal  institutions. 

Indeed,  the  committee's  focus  Is  re- 
flected in  the  devotion  of  much  of  the 
report  into  hortatory  passages  in  re- 
gard to  preparedness  against  Russia  and 
to  nonlegal  matters  respecting  foreign 
affairs,  such  as  the  decline  of  the  U.S. 
gold  reserves  because  of  the  Soviet 
menace,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  Soviet 
pleas  for  peaceful  coexistence,  the  fail- 
ure of  Red  China  to  release  American 
prisoners,  the  execution  of  Hungarian 
leaders,  and  other  matters.  Also,  the 
report  neglects  to  mention  that  during 
the  same  terms  of  court  in  which  the 
listed  cases  were  decided,  the  Court  is- 
sued decisions  which  were  favorable  to 
the  Government  in  regard  to  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Communists  or  Com- 
mimist  activity.  The  committee's  fail- 
ure to  mention  these  decisions  might  give 
the  impression  that  all  the  cases  involv- 
ing Communist  matters  that  came  before 
the  Court  in  this  period  were  decided 
against  the  Government.  Outstanding 
among  those  validating  Government  ac- 
tion, particularly  in  view  of  the  commit- 
tee's emphasis  on  the  Government's  in- 
vestigative power  in  the  internal  secu- 
rity field,  is  the  case  of  Ullman  v.  United 
States  (350  U.S.  422) .  In  that  case,  the 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
recently  enacted  immunity  statute  which 
enables  the  Government,  by  an  offer  of 
immunity,  to  preclude  a  witness  before 
a  grand  Jury,  in  an  investigation  of  secu- 
rity matters,  from  remaining  silent  in 
constitutional  reliance  on  the  fifth 
amendment's  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  of  that  case 
are  not  vital  in  this  connection.  The 
point  is  that  the  case  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  committee's  report,  al- 
though, under  the  definition  of  those 
who  are  critical  of  the  Court,  the  de- 
cision in  that  case  affirmatively  safe- 
guarded the  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qruening  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  speech  he  is  de- 
hvering  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I 
particularly  commend  him  for  the  re- 
sponsible and  considerate  way  in  which 
he  is  delivering  it. 

It  is  never  easy  for  a  Senator  to  dis- 
agree with  an  organization  of  which  he 
Ls  a  member— in  this  case,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  proceeded  in  this  matter 
by  recognizing  that  the  splendid  organi- 


zation he  Is  talking  about  has  many 
good  attributes,  that  fine  people  repre- 
sent it.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  docu- 
mented by  chapter  and  verse,  where  its 
criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  in 
enor. 

I  hope  the  speech  will  be  read  very 
carefully  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant speeches  to  be  made  in  the  Senate 
this  year. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  was  un- 
der serious  attack  and  its  authority  was 
in  grave  jeopardy. 

I  have  read  the  preliminary  outline 
of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  have  heard  the  parts  of  the 
speech  which  he  has  delivered  thus  far. 
I  believe  he  is  addressing  himself  to  the 
fundamental  danger  which  confronts 
the  Court — namely,  the  very  distinct 
po.3sibillty  that  the  Congress  might  en- 
act legislation  which  would  seriously  en- 
danger or  encroach  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and — and  this  is  much  more  im- 
portant— the  right  of  individual  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  have  redress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
is  doing  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  great  serv- 
ice. He  is  doing  it  in  the  masterful 
and  able  way  in  which  he  addresses 
himself  to  all  subjects,  and  in  a  way 
which  has.  I  am  sure,  required  a  very 
groat  amount  of  work.  He  is  presenting 
significant  amounts  of  documentation. 
Certainly  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  in  paying  my  com- 
pliments to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  very  soimd  defense  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  the  former  attorney 
general  of  the  Empire  State  would  make 
this  speech  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  him  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  delivered,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School,  a  lecture  on  the 
subject.  "Congress.  Civil  Rights,  and  the 
Supreme  Court";  and  in  that  lecture  I 
discussed  some  of  the  very  cases  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  discussed 
in  his  speech. 

He  was  very  kind  to  send  me  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  his  speech.  I  wish  to  say 
it  is  a  very  scholarly  piece  of  work;  and 
I  am  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  on  this 
issue. 

As  I  said  in  my  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Law  School,  and  as  I 
said  in  the  early  part  of  March  in  a 
similar  lecture  which  I  gave  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  there  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of 
the  American  legal  profession,  when,  if 
an  attack  similar  to  the  sinister  attack 
made  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  by  means  of 
its  resolution,  on  the  judicial  process, 
had  been  made,  every  local  bar  associa- 
tion in  the  country  would  have  raised 
its  voice  in  protest.  I  am  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  has  happened 


to  our  profession.  I  wish  to  say  most 
kindly,  but,  I  bebeve.  unanswerably,  that 
no  longer  is  it  true  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession a.s  a  profession  is  performing  the 
watchdog  function  over  American  liber- 
ties that  it  once  performed. 

As  I  said  in  my  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School.  I  won- 
der whether  that  is  because,  for  some 
unfortunate  reason,  many  American 
lawyers  think  they  are  private  practi- 
tioners of  the  law.  There  is  not  such  a 
person.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
private  practitioner  of  the  law.  Every 
lawyer  is  a  public  official.  He  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  courts  of  America.  And  one 
of  the  great  ethical  obUgations  of  law- 
yers. In  my  judgment,  as  I  said  In  the 
lecture,  is  always  to  stand  as  guardians 
of  the  judicial  system  of  America  and 
guardians  of  the  civil  and  constitu- 
tional liberties  that  make  us  free. 

As  a  fellow  lawyer.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  highly 
controversial  subject  in  America  today, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  speech  to 
get  into  this  Record  preliminary  to  what 
I  am  willing  to  predict  today  will  be 
some  historic  debates,  before  we  adjourn 
this  summer,  as  various  types  of  anti- 
Supreme  Court  legislation  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  stood 
with  me.  and  I  with  him.  last  year — 
in  the  closing  hours,  in  fact,  of  the  ses- 
sion— when  he  and  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  fulfill  what  we  thought 
was  our  function  as  lawyers  In  respect 
to  our  obhgations  to  the  judicial  system 
of  our  coimtry.  by  exercising  our  pre- 
rogatives in  the  Senate  to  block  the  Mal- 
lory  bill  until  such  time  as  hearings 
could  be  held  and  constitutional  au- 
thorities could  testify  on  the  bill. 

I  am  deeply  moved  in  giving  this  high 
praise  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
because  I  think  he  is  deserving  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association  has  dissociated  it- 
self from  the  resolutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  I  emphasize  that, 
as  lawyers,  we  still  have  to  get  the  issue 
across  to  the  people,  even  when  a  bar 
association  states  It  Is  seeking  to  take 
jurisdiction  away  from  the  Supreme 
Court  only  where  it  thinks  the  State 
appellate  courts  have  jurisdiction,  and 
is  trying  to  exclude  itself  from  the  term 
"court  raiders."  The  fact  is  that  by  tak- 
ing such  an  attitude  it  is  less  than  mili- 
tant, with  respect  to  the  civil  liberties 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Is  seeking  to 
protect.  In  falling  to  take  affirmative 
action  on  that  issue.  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  doing  all  the  things  we  expect  of 
It  as  our  trade  asoclatlon.  If  It  does 
not  protect  these  liberties,  we  must  do  it. 
for  unless  we  do,  a  climate  is  created  In 
the  country  In  which  the  court  raiders 
can  pursue  their  ends.  The  fact  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  citing 
the  catechism  of  what  It  Is  not  trying 
to  do  may  satisfy  it.  but  that  is  not 
enough.  That  is  the  essence  of  my  point. 

To  continue,  the  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  A.ssociatlon  listed  the 
cases  with  which  it  disagreed,  in  which 
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the  Supreme  Court  decided  against  the 
Government,  but  it  failed  to  talk  about 
cases  which  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Government  and  which,  even  by  the 
committee's  own  definition,  helped  the 
Goverrunent  in  Its  Internal  security 
affairs. 

Another  of  those  cases  Is  BUtck  v. 
Cutter  Ldboratories  (351  U.S.  292).  In 
that  case  an  employee  had  been  dis- 
charged. An  arbitration  board,  acting 
under  union  control,  had  the  employee 
reinstated.  The  employer  contended 
that  reinstatement  would  endanger  se- 
curity, because  the  employee  was  a 
Ccmmiunist.  In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  highest 
court  of  California  that  reinstatement 
was  against  public  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  acted  similarly  in 
the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Loew's,  Inc.  (355 
U.S.  597)  a  case  in  which  moving  pic- 
ture actors  and  other  employees  of  that 
industry,  who  became  known  as  the  Hol- 
lywood 10  brought  an  action  against 
the  industry  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
conspiring  to  blacklist  them  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  moving  picture  business. 
Again  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to  dis- 
turb the  State  court  decision  for  the 
employers. 

Even  in  the  field  of  Government  em- 
plojrment,  in  which  sp>ecial  concern  is 
shown  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion resolution  and  the  special  com- 
mittee report,  the  Supreme  Court  rend- 
ered two  decisions  favorable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  greater  applicabil- 
ity and  effect  than  two.  if  not  all  three. 
of  the  adverse  cases  in  the  field. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Beilan  v.  Board 
of  Public  Education  T357  U.S.  399 )  and 
the  case  Of  Lemer  v.  Casey  (357  U.S. 
468). 

In  the  Beilan  case  a  public  school- 
teacher with  22  years  of  service  had 
been  discharged  for  refusing  to  testify 
whether  he  had.  8  years  before,  been 
active  in  a  Communist  organization. 
In  the  Lemer  case,  in  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  file  a  brief  as  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  assigning  the 
solicitor  general  to  argue  the  case,  a  sub- 
way conductor  had  been  discharged  for 
his  refusal  to  answer  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  fa- 
mous decision  in  the  Yates  case,  which 
is  highlighted  in  the  report  recommend- 
ing legislative  changes  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  special  commit- 
tee, only  partially  invalidated  the  State 
court  decision  and  Indeed  upheld  It  in 
a  very  important  respect.  While  the 
Court  ordered  the  acquittal  of  5  of  the 
14  defendants.  It  held,  over  the  objection 
of  2  dissenting  Justices  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  against  the  other  9  to 
Vrarrant  their  retrial. 

While  ihe  decisions  demonstrate 
graphically|  that  the  Court  is  not  blind 
to  security  factors,  it  is  true  that  there 
have  been  more  cases  touching  on  se- 
curity decided  unfavorably  to  the  Oov- 
errmient  than  there  have  been  favorably 
decisions  for  the  Government — again 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  group  like  the 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  However,  this  Is  not  sur- 
prising considering  the  mass  of  State 
and  Federal  acts  and  pr(x;eedlngs  in- 


volving this  issue  over  the  past  decade 
and  the  many  novel  and  unprecedented 
questions  which  were  presented  by  the 
Impact  of  that  interest.  Also  It  may  be 
that  Government  officials,  feeling  en- 
couraged by  favorable  decisions  In  the 
previous  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
sought  to  induce  the  court  to  overex- 
tend  its  own  rulings,  and  ran  afoul  of 
the  court's  serisitlvlty  to  the  protection 
of  civil  liberties. 

One  of  the  other  major  complaints  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  special 
committee  was  that  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  much  narrower  grounds  for  de- 
cisions in  the  various  cases  which  it  de- 
cided than  those  urged  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Government  action.     Thus,  it  was 

said,  In  a  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  case,  the  Court  refused  to  pass  on 
the  contention  that  the  Board  was  un- 
constitutionally established,  and  passed 
only  on  the  question  of  procedure.  The 
contention  that  the  Board  should  con- 
sider whether  perjured  evidence  had 
been  used  was  the  groimd  on  which 
the  case  was  sent  back. 

In  the  famous  Watklns  case,  the  Court 
refused  to  issue  a  definitive  holding  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  mandate  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee was  constitutional  or  whether 
questions  by  the  investigating  commit- 
tee violated  the  free  speech  protection 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  the  Sacher  and  Flaxer  cases,  which 
also  Involved  congressional  Investiga- 
tions, reversals  of  contempt  findings 
were  on  narrow  rather  than  broad 
grounds. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  Cole  case, 
which  involved  discharging  a  Federal 
Government  employee. 

In  the  Wltkovltch,  Yates,  and  the 
passport  cases,  the  Court  Is  said  to  have 
avoided  the  issue  by  ruling  on  broad 
rather  than  narrow  constitutional 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  in  debating  this  issue.  I 
am  seeking  not  to  go  out  of  my  way  to 
find  oppKjnents,  but  am  seeking  to  con- 
fine the  issues  to  specific  grounds.  So. 
for  example,  while  I  would  debate  with 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  the  provi- 
sion in  his  bill  which  seeks  to  deprive  the 
Court  of  jurisdiction,  I  am  also  wllllrig  to 
debate  the  other  aspects  of  his  bill  of 
last  year  strictly  upon  the  merits  of  each 
particular  areas  in  which  it  endeavored 
to  take  action  in  respect  to  a  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  Court's  use  of 
narrow  grounds  for  decision.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee,  I  think,  shows  marked  incon- 
sistency. It  first  says  "these  cases  might 
readily  have  been  disposed  of  without 
so  broadly  limiting  national  and  State 
security  efforts."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  report  criticizes  the  course  of  the 
decision  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  case  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  failed  to  immediately  deter- 
mine the  constitutional  issue  of  the 
Board's  validity  as  soon  as  litigation  In- 
volving a  Board  decision  came  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  standard  prac- 
tice for  the  courts  to  adopt  narrow 
rather  than  broad  groimds  of  decision, 
if  tliey  can  do  so.    That  has  always  been 


considered  a  good  practice,  and  the 
Couit  should  be  complimented  for  fol- 
lowing it.  rather  than  criticized  because 
it  did  not  decide  broad  constitutional 
Issues  when  It  did  not  have  to  do  so.  For 
all  the  proponents  of  that  position  may 
know,  the  Court  may  have  decided  those 
constitutional  Issues  against  them  and, 
in  their  view,  made  the  situation  even 
more  difficult  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  should  like 
to  refer  is  the  participation  of  all  the 
judges  in  these  decisions.  The  Implica- 
tion that  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee's  collection  of  decisions  rep- 
resents a  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  security  gives  rise  to  the  question 
whether  the  cases  were  decided  merely 
by  one  group  of  judges  on  the  Court. 
One  would  not  suppose  that  every  mem- 
ber of  a  court  was  afflicted  with  such  a 
disregard  as  the  special  committee  seeks 
to  Import  Into  this  situation. 

In  fact,  of  the  22  finally  adjudicated 
listed  decisions,  5  were  imanimous.  This 
is  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
overall  proportion  of  unanimous  to  spilt 
decisions  during  a  normal  term.  In  the 
decisions  which  were  not  imanimous,  the 
composition  of  the  majority  varied. 

The  Justices  who  most  often  dis- 
sented—Justices Clark.  Burton,  Whlt- 
taker.  and  Harlan — nevertheless  joined 
the  majority  in  some  of  the  nonunani- 
mous  decisions. 

Justice  Clark,  who  was  a  sharply  crit- 
ical dissenter  in  some  decisions,  wrote 
the  majority  opinion  in  the  Slochower 
case,  which  also  comes  under  attack,  and 
In  the  second  Yates  decision. 

Justice  Burton,  who  was  also  a  dis- 
senter, wrote  the  United  Mine  Workers 
decision,  which  Is  one  of  the  24  cases 
coming  under  attack. 

Justice  Whittaker,  also  a  dissenter, 
wrote  the  decision  in  Bcnetti.  which  is 
also  one  of  the  24  cases  coming  under 
attack. 

Justice  Harlan  authored  the  majority 
opinions  in  Cole.  Service,  and  the  first 
Yates  decision,  which  were,  again,  three 
of  the  24  decisions  coming  under  attack. 
Indeed,  only  three  of  the  decisions  out 
of  the  whole  24 — certainly  a  small  pro- 
portion— were  5-to-4  decisions,  and  in 
one  of  those  the  dissenters  agreed  with 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  majority; 
that  Is.  in  the  Slochower  case. 

In  the  other  two  cases,  the  passport 
decision  cases,  the  differences  between 
the  majority  and  the  dissenters  appear 
to  be  of  more  significance.  Though  not 
expUcit  in  the  dissent,  the  split  in  those  ' 
cases  may  stem  from  a  difference  in 
value  judgment  as  to  liberty  and  security 
in  the  travel  and  passport  situation. 

In  any  case,  it  is  very  clear  that  all  the 
Justices  participated  In  the  majority 
groupings  In  at  least  some  of  these  deci- 
sions. 

Again,  I  repeat,  no  one  could  reason- 
ably say  that  all  the  Justices  in  their 
criticisms  would  be  unmindful  of  secu- 
rity— again  using  the  approach  to  this 
question  of  the  special  committee.  All 
the  Justices  would  not  have  the  same 
point  of  view;  nonetheless,  all  of  them 
participated  in  some  phases  of  this  crit- 
icized line  of  decisions. 
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The  next  jxAnt.  Mr.  President — and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  persuasive  point 
of  all — is  that  these  decisions  were  based 
upon  very  important  legal  principles  and 
precedents.  These  decisions  were  not 
simply  plucked  out  of  the  air,  as  some 
people  would  have  us  believe.  They 
were  not  legislative  actioD  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  but.  on  the  ccmtrary,  these 
decisions  came  fully  within  the  context 
of  the  Court's  prior  decisions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that,  on  the 
question  of  the  Court  reversing  itself, 
this  often  worlts  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  think  themselves  very  con- 
servative as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  those  who  think  themselves  very  lib- 
eral. The  Court,  for  example,  reversed 
its  decison  In  a  case  involving  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  some 
years  ago,  and  tluit  decision  may  very 
well  have  been  pleasing  to  the  conserv- 
atives, whereas  in  making  one  of  the 
decisions  which  we  have  before  us  in 
this  list  of  24,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
may  have  pleased  some  of  the  liberals. 
That  is,  after  all,  the  essence  of  the 
Court 

Z  wish  to  |W«  some  examplta,  to  show 
how  most  of  these  24  oases  followed  the 
•stabhshed  prtotdents, 

Tht  Oold  dKlslon,  which  was  one  of 
IhoM  erttloUrad.  wu  sQuartly  band  on 
iltiiiiHff  V.  UniHd  StuUt,  whleh  wta  » 
out  of  Inoomf  tax  fraud,  dMldtd  In  ISO 
U.8.  in,  MT  us.  ItT.  That  oase  was 
dMldtd  in  1954,  Tht  dnttlon  In  Htm- 
mtr.  whleh  lald  that  tamptrlnv  with  a 
juror  was  only  "pr«sumptt¥cly  prtjudl- 
elar  m  a  trial,  was  translated  tn  the 
Oold  ruling.  This  was  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  ruling  in  the  Remmcr  case, 
decided  some  years  before. 

Again,  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  case,  which  was  so  much 
criticized,  there  was  involved  the  claim 
that  three  major  witnesses  on  whose 
testimony  the  Board  had  relied  a  total 
of  85  times  had  committed  perjury.  The 
Court  noted  that  the  "untainted  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  cherished  aspects  of  our  insti- 
tutions." 

The  Watkins  case,  in  which  Justice 
Clark  alone  dissented,  and  which  has 
been  very  bitterly  criticized,  was  based 
upon  the  principle  of  constitutional  and 
criminal  law  that  a  defendant  must  be 
informed  of  the  standard  of  criminality 
before  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
offense. 

In  the  decisions  construing  statutes, 
there  generally  is  no  possibility  of  fol- 
lowing precedents  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  cases,  since  the  problem  is, 
"What  does  the  individual  statute 
mean?"  But  it  can  be  asserted  with 
regard  to  the  decisions  involving  statu- 
tory construction  in  this  list  that  the 
Court  relied  on  the  traditional  aids  to 
construction — legislative  history,  a  prop- 
osition laid  down  long  ago;  the  rule  that 
penal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly  enforced; 
the  rule  that  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued, wherever  possible,  to  avoid  con- 
stitutional questions:  and  so  on. 

Let  us  consider  another  example.  The 
two  cases  of  Schware  and  Koenlgsberg 
were  cases  which  dealt  with  admissions 
to  ths  bar.    Both  cases  were  decided  un- 


der the  constltutl(Mial  due  process  rul- 
ings. These  go  back  to  the  post-Ciyil 
War  period,  when  efforts  were  made  to 
disbar  sympathizers  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. In  these  cases  the  Court  held, 
just  as  it  held  years  and  years  before, 
that  a  State  cannot  arbitrarily  deprive 
a  persoa  of  his  right  to  f<dlow  his 
chosen  profession,  which  in  these  cases 
was  the  practice  of  law. 

Now,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  iQaJorlty  construed  a  statute  so  as  to 
avoid  a  constitutional  problem,  a  value 
Judgment  was  involved  In  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  grave  constitutional  problem 
would  arise  from  a  contrary  construc- 
ticHi.  Of  course,  the  Court  had  a  perfect 
right  to — and  did — indicate  it  was  avoid- 
ing a  question  which  would  raise  grave 
constitutional  questions.  But  a  value 
Judgment  can  always  give  rise  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  However,  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
Justices  was  not  applied  as  conscien- 
tiously in  this  group  of  cases  as  it  was 
applied  in  any  other  cases  involving 
their  value  Judgments. 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  the  Jencks 
oas«  merits  separate  mention,  beoaus* 
thert  the  Court  extended,  or  at  least 
reinterpreted.  Its  prior  decisions,  Xt  wlU 
bo  recalled  that  the  Jencks  oaM.  which 
was  also  very  heavily  crltlolHd,  waa  a 
oase  In  which  a  union  oflloe r  convicted 
of  mint  A  faUt  non-Communtst  nffl- 
davlt  was  denied  access  to  an  FBI  re- 
port, notwithstanding  tht  testimony 
avaln.<<t  him  of  Uie  man  who  had  pre- 
pared that  report. 

The  decision  tn  the  Jencks  case  is  based 
upon  precedent— and  very  soundly  es- 
tablished precedent  so  far  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  concerned.  In  that  par- 
ticular respect  we  go  back  to  cases  like 
Oordon  v.  United  States  (344  US.  414) 
and  Berger  v.  United  States  '295  U.S. 
78).  Both  were  decided  some  years  ago. 
They  dealt  substantially  with  the  same 
matters,  and  the  decisions  were  substan- 
tially along  the  same  line. 

We  have  already  enacted  a  statute  as 
a  result  of  the  Jencks  decision,  prescrib- 
ing procedure  for  the  production  of  prior 
statements  of  a  witness.  This  procedure. 
In  substantial  effect,  prescribes  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  Supreme  Court  indi- 
cated in  the  Jencks  decision  itself  would 
be  constitutional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  fair  way 
to  proceed,  without  trying  to  capture 
the  Court's  jurisdiction.  At  the  same 
time,  this  procedure  is  fully  protective 
of  the  Court's  Indispensable  value  to 
the  American  people. 

I  point  out  that  since  we  have  passed 
a  bill  to  deal  with  the  decision  in  the 
Jencks  case,  subsequent  decisions  have 
not  indicated  any  difficulty  or  hardship 

in  appljring  the  rule  of  Jencks.  That,  It 
seems  to  me.  is  an  extremely  Important 
point,  because  most  of  the  hobgoblins 
which  are  raised  with  respect  to  this  de- 
cision are  not  based  upon  what  we  act- 
ually realize  In  terms  of  dangers,  but 
upon  what  dangers  we  might  realize  by 
virtue  of  the  decisions. 

I  come  now  to  another  point,  and  that 
is  an  overall  conclusion  as  to  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  In 
the  case  of  any  group  of  Supreme  Court 


decisions,  a  study  at  those  digested  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  report 
may  indicate  the  need  for  legislation  in 
■ome  Individual  respect;  but  the  fore- 
gxkng  overall  consideration  reveals  no 
basis  for  the  assiimption  that  its  de- 
cisions in  this  field  are  departures  from 
soimd  principles,  or  represent  an  im- 
reasonable  imbalance  between  society's 
interest  in  security  and  individual  rights 
deleterious  to  security. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's special  committee  offers  no 
support  for  ita  charge  that  our  security 
has  been  weakened  through  the  recent 
Suprope  Court  decisions;  that  they  have 
encooFaged  an  increase  In  communistic 
activity  in  the  United  States:  or  that 
they  have  caused  a  paralysis  of  our  in- 
ternal security. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  our  total 
internal  security  apparatus  nor  the  ef- 
fect of  the  specific  rulings  Is  appraised 
in  the  committee  report.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  decisions  either  did  not  detract  at  all 
from  the  governmental  arsenal  of  pow- 
ers to  combat  communism,  or  narrowed 
ihoit  powers  only  In  minor  rtiptets. 

For  example,  In  the  BonetU  eaw.  with 
respect  to  which  terlsistion  Is  rtcom- 
mended.  Bonettl  was  allowed  to  enter 
tht  United  States  tn  l»as,  He  left  the 
Communist  Party  In  IMl  Nt  left  tht 
United  States  awaln  tn  ItST,  retumtni 
In  1031,  Mt  was  not  a  Comm\mtst  when 
he  entered  tht  Unltrd  Statm  tn  19M.  or 
at  any  tlmt  tlnot  then.  Tht  law  u  U 
stood  at  that  Umt  aliowtd  him  to  tnttr 
tht  country.  The  law  as  it  has  stood 
smce  1950  would  keep  him  out  of  the 
country.  So  whatever  door  might  have 
l>een  opened  in  that  case,  which  Is  in- 
deed a  unique  case,  is  now  closed. 
Nevertheless,  the  case  is  cited  as  one  of 
the  24  requiring  a  change  to  protect  our 
internal  security. 

In  the  Service  case,  one  of  the  24  rul- 
ings criticized,  the  ruling  was  based 
upon  the  principle  that  regulations  val- 
idly prescribed  by  a  Government  ad- 
ministrator are  binding  upon  him  as 
well  as  u[>on  the  citizen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
salutary  principle,  and  that  it  can  easily 
be  implemented  by  regulations  validly 
prescribed  by  a  Government  administra- 
tor. The  difficulty  in  the  Service  case 
was  that  that  was  not  the  situation. 

In  the  Witkovitch  case,  which  relates 
to  the  Government's  power  to  maintain 
restrictions  over  aliens,  it  was  held  that 
we  have  a  right  to  decide  exactly  what 
restrictions  we  wish  to  have  maintained, 
subject  to  their  being  constitutional. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  one  point  which 
must  be  clear  in  discussing  this  whole 
situation— it  is  the  duty  of  lawyers  to 
reject  any  suggestion  that  we  must  con- 
demn or  correct  a  decision  merely  be- 
cause it  is  unfavorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  allegedly  affects  communism. 
No  believer  in  the  rule  of  law  should 
take  the  position  that  principles  are  to 
be  upheld  or  abandoned  depending  upon 
the  issues  and  the  persons  involved. 
Rights  are  guaranteed  for  all.  or  they 
are  not  guaranteed  for  any.  If  a  bond 
were  abrogated  whenever  It  was  found 
that  its  payment  would  cause  a  hard- 
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ship,  there  would  be  no  security  In  bonds 
at  all. 

I  come  now  to  the  concluding  section 
of  my  remarks,  dealing  with  the  bar 
associations  recommendations  for  cor- 
rective legislation.  I  say  at  the  outset 
that  there  are  some  situations  which 
need  corrective  legislation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  believe  corrective  legis- 
lation is  indicated,  not  only  because  of 
the  imperfections  of  our  own  statutory 
enactment,  but  also  by  the  Court's  own 
statements  in  other  cases,  in  which  a 
statutory  change  is  requested. 

But  wholesale  corrective  legislation,  as 
suggested  by  the  resolutions  leads  in  one 
of  two  dangerous  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  could  lead  us  into  unconstitu- 
tionality. One  of  the  grave  dangers  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  action  in 
this  connection  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  Is  not  Inhibited  from  de- 
claring unconstitutional  even  a  new  act 
of  Congress,  which  seeks  to  correct  some 
situation  In  these  cases.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Court  will  be  Inhibited,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  or  no  matter  what  the 
American  Bar  Assoolation  does,  But  X 
believe  that  when  a  climate  Is  created 
which  loolis  with  disfavor  upon  tht 
Suprtmt  (Court's  decltrtng  unconitltu- 
Uonal  a  law  which  the  Contrtst  haa 
PMMd  lo  oorrtct  ont  of  thttt  decltloni, 
wt  Ihtn  havt  a  pitched  battle  between 
Iht  iuprtnt  Court  and  tht  ellmatt  of 
tht  oountry,  which  X  btUtvt  is  a  dan- 
vtroui  tnvltaUon  to  Court  raiding.  Xt  li 
danttroua  btoauat  Congrtat  dots  havt 
tht  powtr  to  takt  sway  tht  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  constituUonal  law 
cases,  either  in  whole  or  In  part. 

The  Jenner  bill  originally  was  a  Court 
raiding  bill.  It  sought  to  take  away  the 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  entirely. 
The  Jenner-Butler  bill  was  a  Court 
raiding  bill  only  in  one  of  its  sections. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress can  do  It.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  protect  ourselves  and  the  Court 
agalnt  public  opinion  becoming  so 
crystalized  on  this  subject,  without  a 
balanced  understanding  of  all  the  facts 
and  merits  on  lx)th  sides,  as  to  bring  us 
into  a  situation  in  which  Court  raiding 
might  find  real  receptivity  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  the  analogy  between 
Court  raiding  and  Court  packing  is  most 
important.  In  both  cases  it  is  not  sought 
to  do  something  about  a  particular  case 
within  the  constitutional  framework,  but 
to  strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Court  as  an  institution. 

As  to  legislatiifB  solutions,  I  shall  deal 
with  those  very  quickly. 

"The  first  case'  I  wish  to  discuss  under 
this  heading  is  the  Nelson  case.  In  bills 
to  overturn  the  Nelson  case,  an  effort 
was  made  to  provide  that  States  should 
have  jurisdiction,  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  redress  sedi- 
tion against  the  Federal  Government,  or 
to  redress  the  offense  of  anyone  who 
preaches,  in  violation  of  the  Smith  Act, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force— that  is,  as  the  Court  has  defined 
it,  preaches  with  incitement  to  action. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  have  given  the 
subject  very  careful  thought— that  this 
is  very  imwise.    It  is  unwise  for  reasons 


detailed  most  eloquently  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  in  all  these  matters  has  had  a 
most  forward  looking  point  of  view.  Its 
report  is  valuable  to  everyone.  I  shall 
not  seek  to  place  it  in  the  Record.  It  is 
a  fairly  lengthy  report. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  reasons  de- 
tailed there,  which  to  me  are  absolutely 
persuasive,  come  down  to  this: 

I  believe  that  here  is  a  national  ef- 
fort directed  at  sedition  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  if  it  were  dis- 
torted, that  national  effort  might  be 
thwarted;  for  example,  If  a  prosecu- 
tion were  started  too  soon  In  a  State  be- 
fore the  whole  nest  of  people  involved 
could  be  uncovered.  The  national 
scheme  of  enforcement  of  Federal  laws 
against  sedition  would  be  far  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  if  the  matter  were 
kept  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  attorney 
general  of  New  York  State,  when  I 
looked  with  some  sympathy  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  Federal  statute  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Nelson  ca'e.  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

However,  when  X  came  to  Washington. 
X  taw  efforu  being  madt  to  lift  Federal 
preemption  In  many  other  fields,  and 
that  thli  propoaal  w»«  Just  the  optnlni 
nun,  and  X  rtallitd  tht  multitudinous 
probltm  of  ass^rtlna  Federal  Jurlidtetlon 
in  thla  kind  of  eaat.  and  how  thU  thlni 
could  bt  complicated  by  the  assertion  of 
Btatt  Jurisdiction  with  to  many  Statt 
laws  differing  in  this  neld,  X  came  to  tht 
conclusion  that  I  should  change  my 
mind,  and  I  did  change  my  mind,  I 
concluded  that  the  struggle  against  sedi- 
tion ought  to  be  kept  In  the  Federal 
Government.  I  concluded  that  the  Court 
was  right,  not  only  in  terms  of  its  deci- 
sion, but  also  in  termr  of  its  persuasive 
reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  a  national 
policy. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  two  recent  cases, 
Bartkus  against  Illinois,  and  Abatte 
against  United  States,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  now  need  be  no  fear  that  State 
prosecution  for  sedition  will  preclude  a 
person  from  being  prosecuted  under  the 
Smith  Act.  Let  us  remember  that  a  State 
can  prosecute  anyone  for  sedition  against 
the  State.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Nel- 
son decision  which  inhibits  such  proce- 
dure. The  fear  might  have  been,  or  at 
least  it  might  have  been  argued,  that  a 
person  who  was  tried  for  such  a  crime 
within  a  State  could  not  be  prosecuted 
in  a  Federal  court  under  the  Smith  Act, 
because  to  do  so  would  involve  double 
jeopardy.  The  Supreme  Court  has  laid 
that  fear  at  rest  in  the  two  decisions  I 
have  mentioned.  That  becomes,  there- 
fore, an  added  reason  why  legislation  in 
the  field  of  the  Nelson  case  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  able  Senator  from 
New  York  is  making  an  excellent  and 
very  timely  presentation  of  a  most  im- 
portant subject.  I  do  wish  to  allude  to 
the  able  Senator's  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  so-called  Nelson  decision. 
Certainly  no  one  can  rightfully  or  rea- 


sonably vise  the  Nelson  case  as  a  basis 
for  denoimclng  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
able  Senator  from  New  York,  baited  up- 
on his  experience  as  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  his  State,  which  is 
our  largest  and  most  populous  State  in 
the  Union,  has  concluded  that  policy- 
wise  Congress  should  not  pass  legisla- 
tion designed  to  indicate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  has  not  preempted  the 
field.  However,  is  it  not  true  that,  re- 
gardless of  how  he  or  I  or  anyone  else 
might  feel  with  respect  to  the  policy, 
the  Nelson  decision,  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent Federal  statutes,  is  imassailable? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  would 
suggest  that  on  policy — and  I  do  not 
know  his  view  on  it.  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  that  I  know  it  now— I  see 
it  is  a  debatable  question.  That  is  why 
I  have  been  very  careful  in  defining 
what  I  mean  by  "Court  raiding."  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  strongly  I  might 
disagree  with  the  views  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  change  a  statute,  In  order 
to  meet  a  line  of  objections  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  set  out,  or  to  movt 
In  anothtr  direction  from  what  tht 
Court  has  Indicated  tht  itatutt  mtana, 
X  say  that  is  an  arguablt  east,  X  may 
feel  vt>ry  itron«ly  about  It.  and  dlaati^, 
and  M^t  oould  anut  about  it,  Howtvtr, 
X  havt  bttn  vtry  cartful  about  It,  X 
airtt  with  my  eolleatut  that  tht  Ntlton 
east,  under  the  law  as  U  stands  now,  u 
ui\aaBt\tlablt. 

X  htivt  m>'  views  at  to  what  ought 
to  be  done.  X  believe  1\  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  where  It  Is.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  fully  respect  and  would 
be  willing  to  debate  thr  views  of  others 
who  might  think  differently  about  this 
and  other  matters. 

I  repeat  that,  as  I  shall  show  In  a 
short  time,  there  are  some  statutory  en- 
actments that  should  be  made  where  the 
Court  has  shown  us  that  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  is  not  adequate.  I  point  out 
that  even  this  is  a  service,  namely,  to 
show  us  where  the  law  is  not  adequate. 
We  may  be  disappointed  with  the  con- 
tingency in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  shown  us  we  have  not  covered  the 
situation.  However,  is  that  not  the  es- 
sence of  why  we  have  a  Supreme  Court? 
For  all  the  Court  knows.  Congress  never 
intended  it  should  be  covered.  At  least. 
Congress  gets  another  look  at  what  It 
has  done  imprecisely. 

In  the  situation  of  a  man  who  has 
been  fired  from  a  Government  position,  . 
or  held  up  to  public  obloquy,  where  nine 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  feel  the  law 
has  been  stated  imprecisely,  is  there  not 
at  least  enough  resisonable  doubt  that 
It  ought  to  be  sent  to  us  to  make  It 
precise? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  very  timely  address  on 
this  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  now  continue  with  my  analysis  of  the 
cases  in  which  some  change  is  recom- 
mended as  desirable  or  undesirable. 

We  next  come  to  the  Watkins  case,  in 
which  the  Court  spoke  critically  of  the 
breadth  and  vagueness  of  the  mandate 
of   the   House   Un-American   Activities 
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Committee.  The  recommendation  that 
the  mandate  be  rewritten  in  less  broad 
and  Tague  language  and  to  make  the 
vague  language  predae  is  helpful. 

When  I  was  in  the  other  body  that 
subject  was  a  topic  of  very  heated  debate. 
It  was  urged  time  and  time  again.  How- 
ever, it  took  action  by  the  Supreme 
Oourt  in  the  area  where  It  hurt  In  or- 
der finally  to  bring  the  other  body  to  the 
realization  that  witnesses  ought  to  know 
what  they  are  up  against  when  they  ap- 
pear before  a  committee.  We  cannot 
assume  that  because  so  many  witnesses 
are  people  we  do  not  like— and  that  in- 
cludes me— that  Is  any  reason  for  writing 
different  laws  as  to  them. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  raise  relates 
to  the  Tatee  deelslon.  There  two  Issues 
were  raised.  They  both  illustrate  the 
very  Important  aspects  of  my  whole  view 
of  this  situation.  One  aspect  deals  with 
conspiring  to  onanlie  a  society  of  per- 
sons who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
€K)vernm«nt  by  force  and  viohnee;  and 
the  second  issue  was  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  eonspirinff  to  advocate  such  over- 
throw. 

On  the  first  one  the  Court  held  the 
word  "organise"  m(*ans  the  Ccmmunlst 
Party  when  it  was  first  formed. 

Again  the  Court  has  sliown  us  where 
we  went  astray,  and  we  ought  to  be 
pleased,  rather  than  angry. 

On  the  other  point,  howevci',  a  funda- 
mental issue  has  been  raised,  because  it 
Is  a  question  whether  advocacy  means 
advocacy  of  action  or  advocacy  of  be- 
lief. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say.  advisedly, 
that  If  we  pass  a  statute  which  con- 
demns advocacy  of  belief,  my  own 
opinion  Is  that  it  is  unconstilutional  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  can  and  should 
declare  it  unconstitutional.  Such  a 
statute  is  completely  Inimical  to  Ameri- 
can liberty,  because  we  cannot  set  our- 
selves up  as  the  arbiters  of  what  pscple 
should  think,  or  as  the  aibiters  of  the 
Ideas  which  they  should  spread  abioad 
for  discussion.  We  can  set  ouiselves  up 
to  legislate  against  Uberty  becoming 
license.  There,  we  are  in  a  perfectly 
sound  and  sure  ai'ea  of  precedent,  for 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  years  and  years  ago, 
made  that  distinction  when  he  com- 
pared ordlnai7  free  speech  with  a  per- 
son gettliig  up  in  a  crowded  moving  pic- 
ture and  yelling  "nre,"  stating  Uiat  the 
latter  was  not  free  speech,  but  was  an 
Incitement  of  action  which  was  action- 
able on  the  part  of  the  Oovermnent 

X  make  that  point  in  respect  of  the 
Yates  case,  because  Z  fear  very  much 
that  in  the  debate  which  will  take  place 
about  changing  U\«  law.  we  will  got 
fuggy  and  may  very  well.  In  our  seal  to 
eatoh  all  the  Communists  in  the  coun- 
try—and I  am  all  for  that,  in  terms  of 
their  exposure  or  punishment  if  they 
hnve  violated  the  laws  of  our  country- 
begin  to  write  unconstitutional  laws  on 
UiU  iubjeot,  thinking  that  we  have 
scared  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  hold  such  laws  con- 
stitutional. I  am  confident  we  will  not 
scare  the  Court  I  feel  deeply  that  we 
should  not  pass  any  such  laws  which 
we  know  to  be  constitutionally  Imperfect 
at  their  very  inceptloa 


I  proceed  now  to  another  group  of 
cases,  the  Slochower.  Beilan.  aiMl  Lemer 
group.  These  relate  to  the  proposition 
whether  a  person  shall  or  shall  not  be 
subject  to  discharge  if  he  fails  to  answer 
a  question  or  questions  In  a  congres- 
sional or  other  investigation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there,  again,  we  are  in  an  area 
where  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  us 
excellent  ground  rules,  and  we  should 
not  be  so  unwise  as  to  fall  to  follow 
them.  The  distinction  and  practical 
effect  which  the  Court  has  made  is  this: 
In  a  Job  requiring  accountability  in  those 
to  whom  the  employee  is  responsible, 
can  the  employer  question  the  employee 
about  hia  activities?  If  the  employee 
refuses  to  divulge  his  activities,  even  if 
the  employee  has  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
fuse in  terms  of  protecting  himself,  that 
does  not  mean  he  is  a  desirable  employee 
The  Court  says,  in  the  Lerner  case,  that 
he  may  be  fired  merely  for  the  refusal 
tu  answer. 

But  in  dealing  with  a  peripheral  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  Slochower  case,  the  case 
of  someone  answering  or  not  answering 
a  legislative  committee,  where  there  are 
all  kinds  of  compllcaUons  about  what 
the  committee's  authority  mny  be  and 
what  the  individual  situation  may  be  be- 
fore the  committee,  where  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  it  is  germane  to  his  employ- 
ment or  to  his  relatione  hip  between  him- 
self and  those  who  employed  him.  tlicn, 
the  situation  Ls  different.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  be  very  clear  as  to  what 
will  bz  the  penalty  for  answering  such  a 
legislative  committee  or  failing  or  re- 
fusing to  answer  it,  and  also  realize  that 
his  constitutional  liberties  can  Just  as 
easily  be  denied  by  tying  the  hands  of 
the  person  so  that  he  cannot  assert  them, 
as  they  ml^jht  be  by  depriving  a  person 
of  those  iibcitles  diiectly  and  out  of 
hand. 

So  in  those  cases,  if  we  "do  have  legis- 
lation. I  would  want  to  see  us  follow  the 
line  of  Judgment  wliich  is  exercised  in 
the  Court's  decisions,  rather  than  going 
off  again  on  the  proposition  that  when 
one  worlcs  for  the  aovernment.  no  mat- 
ter who  asks  anything  about  anything, 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  one's  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  is  a  difTerent  kind 
of  citizen  and  has  to  answer  or  suffer 
the  penalty  of  being  fired  from  his  Job. 
What  is  worse  than  the  obloquy  of  hav- 
ing been  fired  on  grounds  of  that  kind? 

The  next  resolution  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  myself  is  the  question  of  the 
exclusion  of  aliens.  This  was  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Bonettl  case. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  now  have  built 
into  the  law  safeguards  which  will  pre- 
vent such  a  situation  from  ocourrlni 
again  except  tn  the  most  remote  situa- 
tion. So  I  hope  that  we  will  not  again 
get  fussy  and  pau  some  law  dealing 
with  the  situation,  when  the  situation 
is  really  aoademio, 

But  there  is  a  situation  in  respect  of 
aliens  awaiting  deportation,  raised  by 
the  Wltkovieh  decision,  with  which  I 
think  we  must  deal.  Again,  we  ought 
to  deal  with  it  precisely  and  clearly. 
That  is,  we  must  determine  the  speeiflo 
Information  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
united  States  needs  to  determine 
whether  an  alien  is  amenable  to  the 
process  of  the  Federal  Oovcrnment  In 


terms  of  his  deportation,  and  also  how 
that  alien  is  comporting  himself  in  his 
normal  relations  bi  his  community. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  Witkovlch  case 
the  Supreme  Court  would  not  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  question  the  alien, 
except  on  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
alien  was  holding  himself  in  readiness 
for  the  call  to  be  deported,  when  it  came. 
The  Court  did  not  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  question  the  alien  as  to  his 
activities  or  how  he  spent  his  time,  al- 
Uiough  he  was  here  by  sufferance,  be- 
cause we  could  not  deport  him  along 
with  everyone  else  who  was  being  de- 
ported. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  parallel  arises 
between  an  alien  in  that  status  and  a 
person  on  parole.  I  am  not  lor  dapping 
a  person  on  parole  Into  Jail  for  life  any 
more  thon  I  am  for  clapping  an  alien 
into  Jail  for  life. 

The  maximum  8-month  period  of 
detention  allowed  by  the  statute  apptart 
reasonable,  but  I  frel  that  parole  rules 
can  be  written  which  would  give  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  a  little  more  authority 
than  he  has  under  the  Wltkovltch  de- 
cision. I  believe  the  Attorney  General 
should  endeavor  to  make  out  a  ease  that 
he  needs  that  authority,  and  I  point  out 
again  that  wc  cannot  undertake  to  en- 
force all  the  criminal  and  civil  laws  of 
the  United  Stntrs  under  cover  of  thot 
kind  of  renulQtion.  I  only  utter  the 
injunction,  agnln.  that  we  must  be  wise 
about  what  we  do  in  thnt  regard,  al- 
though it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  an 
area  in  which  there  is  room  for  some 
legislative  action. 

I  pass  now  to  another  of  the  legisla- 
tive actions  urped  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  resolutions:  that  Is.  the  right 
to  fire  summarily  those  in  nonscnsltlve 
Federal  Jobs,  In  order  to  deal  with  the 
situation  presented  by  the  so-called  Cole 
case.  I  believe  that  tn  this  area  no 
bL'lslation  is  needed,  for  this  reason:  I 
bslicve  that  in  this  situation  there  are 
existing  techniques  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  firing  an  employee.  The 
question  is.  Is  there  a  right  to  fire  sum- 
marily? That  is  the  real  issue  raised  by 
the  Cole  case.  That  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  time  and  the  procedures  In- 
volved, rather  than  a  question  oX  a  sub- 
stantial around  upon  which  a  person 
mifTht  be  di.^charced  from  the  Federal 
s-Mvlce. 

It  ceems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that 
n  person  is  in  nonsensitive  employment 
(lirtates  its  own  answer.  Zf  ho  is  In  sen- 
sitive emi)loymcnt,  there  Is  no  law  that 
he  cannot  be  discharged  summarily, 
oonslderinn  all  the  danger  which  is  in- 
volved. But  wo  ouRht  to  Rive  the  bantfll 
of  the  I'ecular  procedures  to  any  cm« 
ployeo  so  long  as  we  are  sure  that  the 
grounds  by  which  ho  may  be  let  go  from 
the  Federal  service  remain  the  same. 
The  only  difrcrenee  Is  the  question  of 
summary  rather  tlun  more  orderly 
discharge, 

Z  come,  lastly,  to  a  group  of  cases  listed 
In  the  American  Bar  Association's  spe- 
cial committee  report,  which  are  oharao- 
torlsed  by  the  committee  as  weakening 
our  national  security  and  which  contain 
every  one  of  the  decisions  which  the 
Jcnner-BuUer  blU  of  last  year  tried  to 
ovciturn. 
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I  have  already  discussed  the  Nelson 
and  Yates  cases.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  Watkins  case.  I  shall  now 
move  to  the  cases  regarding  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  to  the  bar  of  their  own 
States.  It  will  be  recalled — and  I  repeat 
it  again — that  this  constituted  the  first 
fection  of  the  Jenner-Butler  bill,  and 
involved  what  I  consider  to  be  Court 
raiding.  There  the  effort  was  made  to 
take  away  Court  Jurisdiction.  These 
two  cases  were  based  upon  due  process, 
in  terms  of  the  equal  protection  to  which 
every  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  law.  in 
terms  of  his  qualifications  for  a  particu- 
lar profession. 

I  respectfully  submit — and  I  think  this 
point  is  very  important  In  this  particu- 
lar connection— tliat  in  those  ca&es  the 
Court  was  not  proceeding  out  of  context. 
It  was  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
established  and  long  line  of  decisions 
giving  the  background  and  the  outhorlty 
for  not  depriving  a  person  of  the  right 
to  practice  a  profession  or  to  enpage  In 
a  particular  c«illmu.  based  upon  stand- 
ards which  were  npplcd  In  those  two 
cases.  In  that  respect,  in  the  memo- 
randum which  Z  shoU  submit,  I  cite  n 
number  of  cases  which  relate  to  this  en- 
tire general  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  and  by  wny  of 
summing  up  the  matter— because  I  think 
I  have  complclod  my  annly.nls  of  tiic 
cases— I  come  now  to  the  bills  which  are 
before  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee: I  refer  to  the  bills  by  which  It  Is 
sought  to  "correct  situations  whlcli  have 
been  revealed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

Mr.  President,  the  Intcrnol  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  is  now  holding  hearin.'TS  on 
several  bills  which  carry  out  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  as  follows:  They  give  State 
ant isedi lion  statutes  concurrent  elTect 
with  the  Federal  law  known  as  the 
Smith  Act:  they  amend  the  Smith  Act 
to  redefine  tlie  word  "organization,"  so 
that  It  Includes  the  recruiting  of  new 
members,  and  to  make  "advocacy"  il- 
legal, even  when  It  Is  abstract  and  is  not 
directed  at  specific  action;  they  amend 
the  Immigration  Act,  so  as  to  give 
greater  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
state  to  deny  passports:  and  tl^ey  ex- 
pand the  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
to  summarily  suspend  employees  who 
hold  nonsensitive  Jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  stated 
my  disagreement  with  the  propo.sal  to 
give  State  antiscdltlon  statutes  concur- 
rent Cutset  with  U)o  Smith  Act.  aiid  also 
my  dlsauroement  with  the  proposal  to 
change  the  drnmilon  of  the  word  "ad- 
voeaoy"  in  the  smith  Act— because  Z 
believe  to  do  <io  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional—and  also  my  disagreement  with 
the  propos.'^l  to  expand  the  authority  of 
Federal  auenclcs  summarily  to  suspend 
employees  who  hold  nonsensitive  Jobs. 

I  wlsli  to  i^for  now  to  the  proposal  to 
a*nend  the  Immigration  Act.  so  as  to 
give  greater  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  deny  passports. 

I  think  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject is  that,  under  the  freedom  to  travel, 
which  Is  one  of  our  proper  freedoms,  a 
passport  can  be  denied  only  to  a  person 
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who  Is  not  a  citizen,  or  to  a  person  who 
has  l>een  in  the  United  States  Illegally 
and  is  not  a  lawfully  admitted  alien,  or 
to  a  person  who  is  subject  to  criminal 
jurisdiction  at  the  time — for  instance, 
becat^e  he  is  on  parole  or  because  he  is 
subject  to  being  sentenced  for  a  crime, 
or  because  of  similar  situation,  and  that 
in  all  other  cases  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  to  grant  a  passport. 

I  believe  that  law  needs  to  be  made 
more  precise.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  bill  now  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  is  much  too  broad;  and. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  so  broad  that  it, 
too,  is  likely  to  come  afoul  of  constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

The  practical  effect  of  that  bill,  which 
Is  Senate  bill  1303.  Is  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny  a 
passport  first  when  he  believes  that  the 
person  concerned  will  further  the  alms 
and  objectives  of  any  party,  group,  or 
aaioclation  found  by  the  courts  or  by 
any  a;:ency  or  ofHcer  of  the  United 
States  duly  authorised  by  the  Congress 
to  be  seeking  to  alter  our  form  of  gov- 
eniment  or  to  be  organlxsed  or  utilised 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  alms 
of  the  Communist  movement,  and  so 
forth;  second — and  this,  again.  I  think  Is 
also  subject  to  constitutional  dangers— 
when  th^re  is  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
llcvln»  th'xt  any  such  person  is  going 
abroad  to  engi  ge  in  activities  and  asso- 
ciations of  one  or  more  of  the  ccn- 
dcmned  kinds,  one  of  which  is  prior 
membenship  In  any  party,  group,  or  as- 
sociation described  previously  as  essen- 
tially being  part  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  such  standards  will  cet  the  Con- 
gress into  trouble  again,  and  again  will 
create  conflicts  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  the  proper  standard  which 
should  be  established — and  I  believe  the 
Court  would  quite  properly  allow  the 
Conrress  to  suggest  such  a  standard — is 
wheie  such  a  person  is  seeking  to  go 
abroad  to  do  something  which  will  jeop- 
ardize the  national  security,  a  passport 
may  be  denied.  In  such  cases,  if  we 
establish  essential  due  process  proce- 
dures— for  instance,  in  renard  to  hearing, 
nnd  so  forth,  nnd  confrontation— which 
are  in  line  with  the  Jencks  case,  to  the 
extent  that  even  when  such  a  person  is 
afTected  by  a  confidential  file,  he  will  be 
confronted  with  the  Informntlon  by 
which  he  Is  affected,  then  I  think  that 
win  be  procedure  on  sound  ground  in 
respect  to  paMport  cases,  I  say  that 
because— as  Z  also  say  in  respect  to  other 
of  the  pnnsport  cases— I  wish  to  issue  a 
v.'ord  of  caution  against  fuaay  thinking, 

Mr.  Prv,«ident.  I  desire  to  conclude  my 
remarks  with  the  following:  There  is  no 
question  about  the  danper  to  all  our 
Institutions  if  the  Supi'eme  Court's  Juris- 
diction in  constitutional  law  cases  Is 
imperiled.  There  Is  alno  no  question 
about  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
wherever  the  Supreme  Court  has  indi- 
cated there  is  an  area  for  legt»latlon 
which  is  constitutional.  But  in  doing  so, 
we  must  do  two  things;  First,  we  must 
bewai'e  that  we  do  not  pass  another  un- 
constitutional statute,  and  then  get  even 
madder  at  the  Couit  than  we  were  be- 
fore, because  it  overrides  that  statute— 
as  is  its  duty;  and,  second,  we  must  be- 


ware that  our  thinking  is  not  led  astray 
by  an  evil  which  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect, so  that  we  do  something  fuzzy 
about  it,  something  contrary  to  our  own 
national  interest  and  our  own  national 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
colleagues  who  have  participated  in  this 
debate.  I  hope  very  much  this  presenta- 
tion will  give  us  a  ready  reference  for 
the  debates  which  undoubtedly  will  en- 
sue, and  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
specific  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
which  now  are  l)efore  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, some  of  which,  at  least,  may  very 
likely  come  before  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  memorandum 
on  the  specific  cases  cited  in  the  special 
committee  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD.  as  follows: 

Mrmorandvm  or  Sknator  Javtts  on  thc  Rn- 

OLVTtONS  or  THI  AMCRtCAN  BAR  AMOCTA- 
TIOH  AND  ON  TKI  RllK^RT  Or  TMt  BPXCIAL 
rOMMmri  ON  OOMMUNtiT  TACTICt.  BTRAT- 
R9Y,  AND  OSJKTtVBS 
I.  OVBIAU.  VIEW  or  RBTKNT  IVrSKME  COURT 
BRriStONS 

Tilt  ••cond  port  of  retoluUon  X.  adopted 
by  American  Bar  Asioclatton,  reads: 

"fie  it  /urth9r  reiolved.  That  wherever 
there  art  reoaonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
aa  a  result  of  Court  decisions  weaknesses  in 
Internal  security  have  been  disclosed,  reme- 
dial legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

The  flrst  part  of  resolution  IV  reads : 

"Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  U.8.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  cases  Involving  National  and 
State  security  and  with  particular  reference 
to  Communlct  activities,  have  been  severally 
criticized  and  deemed  unsound  by  many  re- 
sponsible authorities;  and 

"Whereas  problems  of  safeguarding  Na- 
tional and  State  security  have  been  exposed 
or  created  tliercby  which  this  association 
feels  would  be  best  solved  by  the  careful 
study  of  each  decision,  and  the  prompt  en- 
rctment  of  sound  amrndmenta  to  existing 
law  wltliln  the  constitutional  powers  of  tlie 
Congress;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolved,  That  this  aaeoclAtlon  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  and  study  of  recent  de- 
clolous  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  CoUrt  and  the 
prepnrntlon  nnd  p«»aage  of  septtrate  nmcnd- 
ninits  to  the  laws  Involved  ao  as  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  remedy  any  defect  in  the  existing  law 
revealed  by  the  decisions," 

While  reeolutlon  1  has  no  drflnlte  Impli- 
eatlun  as  to  the  effect  of  Ute  Court's  deoi- 
Blona,  No.  4  indioatee  thnt  reoent  deolaious 
amrinntlvely  require  remedial  leglslntlnn,  ap- 
parenUy  referrins  to  lume  or  all  the  84  OMiee 
digested  In  the  oommlttee'a  report. 

It  may  be  noted  thnt  Arthur  Knock's 
oohimn  in  the  New  York  Times  on  March  17, 
lOQU,  entitled  "Deolaioni  Thnt  Cannot  Be 
Legislated  Away,"  aaaumed  that  the  reeolu- 
tlon was  intended  to  rsfsr  to  all  the  luted 
deoistona. 

The  committee  report  Iteeif  goes  further 
in  implying  thnt  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cislotu  have  been  deleterious  to  eeourtty. 
Thus,  tht  report  states: 

"Many  oaaaa  have  been  decided  la  tueh  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  an  mcrenae  In  Com- 
munist activity  in  the  United  BUtss  •  *  * 
although  these  oaaee  might  readily  have  been 
dlapoeed  of  without  eo  broadly  limlUng  Na- 
tional and  Stnle  lecurity  efforu." 
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M«U«  Mi\<t  IM  U*  m  vMy^Mi  tifrMa  m 

*W"  "twW  IHv^V  fW"  ttWMMMWMI  IVVvvRW  wi%« 


In  \yk\fii\  wan  h^«»v  w  ^^*  •\»u\H\k<sy\v»ik  v^j 
W\t  mfi\  >\*^\%\\m  m\H\  »^<^  M<yuHHMU\»  m 
»v»f  |H^«^\  \\«^\^^\*i  wvy»W»v  «yhH<sHl^\Uv  h»> 
•VfH  wt  nM»rm»^  »«>**^  «H  w*^\yVk\y  \s\  \\\* 

tMM  #l«l«Mi  U\  ll\»  IMI  r»W  «nH\«  nr  OnVtM 
tftlHM  IHIt  in  whlri\  ih»(r«  wnn  nn  (mm*  Ih* 
vnlvlivi  fti\  »U«t«d  Cnn\m\ti\itt  or  rsmtmvinut 
KotWtiy  »nd  in  which  ih»i<«  wm  a  df«U(oit 
lnv«Utl«Unf  in  whol*  tvt  in  i^nrt  the  i^cttot)  of 
«  lUl*  «r  P<Kl»r«l  Afincy  or  modifyint  » 
erIminA)  J\idtn\Mvt,  Tnii  M)>«ei  of  iht  cam* 
to  ih«  only  common  thr«Acl  runnlnf  thmvigh 
ihwn  wnd  la  th»  only  Mp»ct  ht|hllthi«<l,  Th» 
olreuiiMiAnc*  U\»t  th«  oommlUM  U  ooit> 
cvrnwl  only  with  ont  riKotu«l  M|Met  of  th« 
<toctatoiM  It  t  rtOtcUon  of  tht  ptrtlrvUivr  tt- 
ttfnmtnt  of  tht  eommltt««.  For  th*  r*port 
It  tht  work  of  'Tht  Sp^clKl  Commltttt  on 
Communitt  TtcUct,  Strattgy,  tnd  Objtc- 
tlirtt,'*  At  tht  rtport  ttatM,  thtrt  htd  not 
bttn  *^ulBeltnt  opportunity"  for  thU  com- 
mltt**  to  dlaeuM  the  problems  wtth  the  mco- 
elttlont  tptcltl  commltttt  on  individual 
rlf htt  ta  affected  by  national  tecurlty.  Thus. 
tht  rtport  and  the  resolutions  submitted  and 
adopted  (with  slight  modincaUon)  by  th« 
aaaoclatlon,  are  the  product  of  a  committee 
with  the  sole  function  of  appraising  com< 
munlsm  and  Its  menace  mther  than  our  legal 
Institutions.  Indeed,  the  committee's  focus 
Is  reflected  in  the  devotion  of  much  of  the 
report  to  hortatory  passages  as  to  prepared- 
ness against  Russia  and  to  nonlegal  matters 
respecting  foreign  affairs,  such  as  the  decline 
In  U.S.  gold  reserves  because  of  the  Soviet 
menace,  the  deceltfulness  of  Soviet  pleas  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  failure  of  Red 
China  to  release  American  prisoners,  the 
execution  of  Hungarian  leaders,  etc. 

A.  Other  decisions  of  Supreme  Court  In 
security  casen  In  recent  terms.  Because  of 
the  particular  thesis  and  focus  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  committee,  the  report 
has  neglected  to  mention  that  during  the 
self-same  terms  of  Court  In  which  the  listed 
cases  were  decided  there  were  decisions  In- 
volving alleged  Communists  and  Communist 
activity  that  were  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  committee's  failure  to  mention 
these  decisions  might  give  the  impression 
that  all  the  cases  that  came  before  the  Court 
In  thU  period  Involving  a  Communist  mat- 
ter were  decided  against  the  Oovernment. 
Outstanding  among  those  validating  Oovern- 
ment action,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
committee    emphasis    on    the   Oovernmenfs 

investigative  powers  In  the  security  field 

6  of  the  24  listed  cases  concern  Investiga- 
tions— Is  Ullmann  v.  United  States,  350  U.S. 
422.  There  the  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  recently  enacted  Immunity 
statute.  That  statute  enables  the  Oovern- 
ment, by  an  offer  of  Immunity,  to  precludt 
a  witness  before  a  grand  Jury,  In  an  Investl- 


l«Uon  of  iMiurUy  mutttrt.  from  rtmnlnlni 
lUthl  tn  rvllnnH  on  tht  AfUt  Mnthimtntu 
fMrlvUMt  Mftlnil  w)r*ln»rtmlA«lloii.  Ull- 
mann hMl  Mtltm^Hil  W  InvoUt  U\t  iMrlviltM 
wl^tn  MhMI  Hy  tht  ir«n<  hiry  «boMt  liU 
knnwIfflM  •!  MMM^iii*  unil  nli  m«i<(  uiiim' 
mtiHbtftni|»  In  M^t  OwK\m\u\ui  funv.  Whtn 
nffumt  imnwinliy.  m  M>MviMt4  ^  m  iMitMiti 
UUwiyn«y  maiuv«iUM(  \ht«  h»  vuy«m  Hmrll\t« 

EM  ftly  \\{\  s\\%  Ahn  Mn\*i\ilm»i\V'  X\\*  wvii* 
lUv  m^  vuh^  U\»  iVMUiit  WM  fmiiMUit 
^Mi  m\\  s\\^>  \^\\v^<^m  i^w^  m^  w\m\»m 
\tm\Sf\\  \m\\m\\^  m\y\^^  v\  \\\*  kvmviit 
m%\  «iwiww  »w  w  M\*^  b»r  v>»M\»ini\»*» 
iH\ « %m\\\%  Hi  Ht  yMi««yi«  Uh*  m\<\\\\M\vt 

\w  \\\m\\vkS\\\%  l^l\^  tw^w\iMiy«  m  \^%  if« 

AmWm  ^f^\*\\\\\  \\\\m\\\\\ih  %w\s\\v$  ^»t 
m%^  \i^\m>^U  \\\  Ms»  ivn»ii\iHfii\  wMi 

hUH  >mV\  Hlfcv^yttl'i**^  m\\  «SI\  «yVHmt^M»MI 
ViWfH  i^vm\t  WWA^^  S\\*  {\\\\\A\  >^\S\\\H^\  \\»\^ 
HWI^Mk**  \\*V  \i^\\\li\w\*A     11«k  »krt\|*lnvn  »»u|\» 

\kt(MH  •w\i»iiy  toi»^»\\i«*  »h«k  w«i«  *  ismimvi* 
»\IM,  ttt^m*  \\*  «*\>«»«»m«»'y  »nrw»vtM\»i^»  nf 
MirhiihiMnn  aw«H*,  Iht  xui^i'f'hy*  tssvul  hI 
cs^nrvti'niA  mvi«ttl  tn  tnrtMt'«>  iht  iiMi\*tau» 
\^\<^\\^  twtrtl  itAvii\|i  ih-^i  on)>\|^ii»d  rvi»v«iait* 
intni  w«t  a«tnitt«i  \\\\mw  \\*\\Wi  btvuvtov  iht 
tn\|»loy«t'i  mtmtotr«hl|»  in  tht  Cv^mrnvthint 
PvktXf  mliht  makt  htr  a  dantttr  in  tht  tm» 
ployti'i  plant.  Tht  Ut.  luitrtrnt  Court 
u)4vt)d  thl*  dtrUlon.  hnldinn  that  tntorct* 
tbillty  of  tht  award  waa  a  matter  fur  atatt 
dttermlnation.  Tht  Cuurt  tcttd  tlmllarly 
m  WilM^H  r(  «)  V,  Lotw'x  Inr.  tt  tl..  SM  U*. 
MT,  Ther«  a  ium\brr  of  mnvl*  actora  and 
othtr  tmployeta  of  tht  movlt  Industry  al< 
ltt«^  that  tht  dalendanta  conaplrtd  to 
blacltUtt  thtm  and  to  att  that  thty  wtrt 
btrrtd  from  luty  furthtr  tmploymtnt  In  tht 
tntirt  movlt  Induatry.  btcauat  (hey  had  ln« 
vt>ktd  tht  nrth  amendmenfa  prtvu«v«afainat 
t«lf>lncrlmlnatlou  befort  the  Houtt  com* 
mitten.  The  S\ipremt  Covtrt  rtfuatd  to  dla> 
turb  the  State  court  decision  that  the  em- 
ployees had  no  cause  of  action.  This  Su- 
preme Oourt  decision  obviously  obviattd 
difficulty  for  tht  Houtt  committee,  and  also 
permitted  the  continuance  of  blacklisting 
of  persons  Invoking  the  privilege.  In  view 
Of  the  emphasis  In  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation resolutions  on  the  Importance  of 
the  House  committee,  this  case  seems  worthy 
of  mention. 

In  the  field  of  Oovernment  employment 
for  which  there  Is  special  concern  both  In 
the    American    Bar    Association    resolutions 
and  the  report,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
two  decisions  favorable  to  Oovernment  ac- 
tion which  undoubtedly  have  greater  effect 
and  applicability  than  two.  If  not  all  three, 
of  the  adverse  cases  dealing  with  employment 
that  are  digested  In  the  rej>ort.     The  deci- 
sions are  Beilan  v.  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion,  357  U.S.  399.  and  Lemer  v.  Casey,  357 
U.S.  468.     In  Beilan  a  public  school  teacher 
of  22  years'  standing  had  been  discharged  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  refused  to  answer 
when  asked  whether  he  had  been  active  8 
years  before  in  the  Communist  Political  As- 
sociation.    In   Lemer   a   subway   conductor 
had  been  discharged  by  the  City  of  New  York 
for  his  refusal  to  answer  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.     The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the    State    action    in    both    cases,    on    the 
ground  it  was  reasonably  related  to  the  le- 
gitimate purpose  of  the  SUte's  securing  loyal 
employees.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  Lemer's 
discharge  as  a  security  risk  was  sustained 
despite  the  contention  that  he  was  not  in  a 
sensitive  position,  his  Job  being  simply  to 
open   and  shut  subway  doors    (367   US    at 
p.  474). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Yates 
decision  (Case  No.  13)  which  is  highlighted 
Insofar  as  two  recommended  legislative 
amendments  are  based  thereon  (Resolution 


XV  (II)  Khi  (b)).  w\t  MTUfiUy  inviUtilatMl 
tht  Oovtrnmtnt'i  pouUon,  tifihulfllni  It  in 
itn  Important  rwpMt,  Thtt  it.  whlit  titt 
Ouurt  itrdtrtd  tht  aoqultial  nf  I  (4  tht  U 
Htftuaantt,  It  htld.  nvtr  tht  uhJtvtKut  of  UMii 
wiuinil  JiutlPtt  U«mi|lM  anil  IIImMi,  tk«l 
lh»r«  wa«  iiimi'l^n^  •vl4*ii(»»  ««<«)uit  tht 
9S\\u  •  tn  w«rNint  Uivlf  rtuui,  mii^,  ni^rt 
imiMMrtHnt  at  a  n^autr  \A  |trln(>lnlt  In  tlvt 
trial  \^\  ¥^\\\\\\  h*\  unit  tinilli^  «^mm«  hIm 
i^tU\  Ihn^  \\\%  \\\w\  ni"^  millmi  t^  ¥f^i\%t 

n(  i(i^ruv<it«aih^n  in  nn  tiiVlifW  U^mliil  ^\IMI« 
int<kMn«    \W\%  ys^ww  nitM  HtM  lilt  Ms^stHM 

^%H\\'^m\%  ^  H  Y^m  \\mm\  m^m^  m  hi* 

Whiitk  ii\Mt  tit>«<uiHi\t  i^km»Mi«H-avt  i^^i^it 

i«  m  Hiiiii\  \\s  w^m\\  H»sm,  \  mm\^ 
vk  >^\\\m%  M\*i  ii\H»  \\'K\%  Httw  nirtrtl*fik|» 
*\\\\\<^  (^i^vtitt  \y^  \»M'  tvntH^nitni  ^mv^nint  »^n 
itvviHH  m  \^f  n^t'\\\  S'mMi  >^^  ts<\ii^i,  lihan 
ltlVH^^nlt  ll^u  la  \\y\\,  l\nw»\iM>  tytiniltlnih 
i^nalHt^linn  Iht  niaN  vA  ilalt  ahtt  MtHll 
At^it  antl  )\b^«t*ttiniit  invtilvint  ihit  ittvit 
ttNTi-  lhi»  (taM  t^i'^'nrtt'  Htanv  w\  a  n»»vtl  i^htl 
vinnrttH^dtnltd  naiuii^  Ann  (^MwiHIt  tat'HMPt 
in  thla  tlaliatifal  imiMltn<Mi  HMtht  bt  Ihat 
Onvtrnnitnt  «tMfiala  may  havt  h^li  tnfuvir* 
a«t<t  by  ra\<^ahl*  dtN^ituma  In  tht  prtvlovM 
ttrma  of  iht  Rviprtmt  t>»urt  in  «^«ttt  in» 
vt^vihK  ct^tunviniitm  tt>  nvtmtitnd  thtir 
pt^wrra,  and  thai  ihert  may  have  bttn  prtt* 
tnrt  In  iitunrt  ruainmary  priiuipltt  at  Wt  tht 
fair  admintatratimt  \H  Jvittlct  when  tht  pru> 
etedint  inv^vlxtd  tht  itaut  of  con\munitm. 
Pur,  at  will  apptar.  a  numbtr  of  the  Supr«>mt 
Court  dtclalona  dlfeated  by  the  AmtrttMl 
Bar  Ataoelatlon  commltttt  mertly  inv^tMl 
tht  application  or  auch  prinoiplet 

1<  American  Bar  Aatoclation  ct^nmlttttt 
erltlciam  of  narrow  grouitdt  of  dtciaion:  In 
a   numbtr  of   the   liattd   caat*.   tht   Court 
adopted  much  narrower  trounda  for  dtclalnn 
than  thutt  urttd  by  tht  opponcnu  of  tht 
Oovernmtnt  action.    Thua.  for  txamplt.  lu 
tht  Subttralve  Activities  Contrr^l  Board  mm 
(caat  No,  tt.  th^  Court  refused  to  paM  OB 
tht  contention  that  the  Board  waa  uncon> 
atltutlonally  established,  and  patted  only  on 
a  question  of  procedure:  the  contention  that 
the  Board  should  consider  whether  perjured 
evidence  had  been  used.     Again.  In  Watklna 
(case  No.  3).  the  Court  refused  to  Issue  a 
definitive  holding  on  the  much-urged  con- 
tentions that  the  mandate  of  the  House  Un- 
American   Activities   Committee   was   wholly 
unconstitutional  or  that  questions  by  an  In- 
vestigating committee  of  the  type  at  laaut 
violated    the   first    amendment.     While    tht 
Court    strongly    indicated    that   the    former 
contention  was  correct  and  gave  some  indi- 
cation In  the  latter  direction  as  well.  It  relied 
only  on   the   narrow  ground   of   the   House 
Committee's  failure  to  Inform  the  witness  as 
to  the  pertinence  of  the  questions  he  refused 
to  answer.     In  Sacher  and  Fla«er   (Not.   18 
and  23) .  also  Involving  congressional  Invettl- 
gatlons.  the  reversals  of  contempt  convic- 
tions were  likewise  made  on  narrow  grounds. 
In  Cole  (No.  4)   the  ruling  dealt  only  with 
the  procedure  for  discharging  a  Federal  Oov- 
ernment employee  from  a  nonsennltive  posi- 
tion, rather  than  the  basic  validity  of  such 
a  discharge:    in  Wltkovlch.  Yates,   and  the 
passport  decisions   (No*.  8.   13,   19,  and  30). 
the  Court  construed  statutes  so  as  to  avoid 
constitutional  problems,  rather  than  niUng 
on  the  constitutional  Issues  that  would  have 
been  posed  if  the  statutes  had  been  Inter- 
preted as  authorizing  the  Government  action. 
As  to  the  Court's  use  of  narrow  grounds 
for   decision,  the   position  of   the   American 
Bar  Association  committee  shows  marked  In- 
consistency.    It  first  says  "these  cases  might 
readily    have    been    disposed    of    without   so 
broadly  limiting  National  and  SUte  security 
efforts."     On   the    other   hand,   the   report 
criticizes  the  course  of  decision  in  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  case  on  the 
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ffft^nml  ihni  Iht  emirl  falltil  t«  tmmtdtattly 
iltitrmlht  tht  ttaalP  minatltviUnnal  Ittnt  nl 
Iht  n  >Hid  ■  vt«U(lliy  a«  mhui  tt  lltlHtilun  In* 
voiviK^  a  hoanl  U«*«  isloM  ('Mn\t  ti«  It 

Thai  Iht  is«nrt  Uttitltt  a  t>a»t  «mi  vht  i\a?« 
iHtwfxi  «h<\inMt  i^viillMhlt  Mhil  tluiattiM  nl  til 
l>)o«>t4Uiral  |Mi|i«lB  htfurt  )«hM>tttll«tM  lu  ^\\\\^ 
tl  i..u..>tM|  unta.  U  s*\  f>««iM«t  Iht  m»<st  lutuiv 
«  I  tl  |Mini>ii«it  ««i  Min^ikint  ts«viri  !«)><« 

i.-  U  wiiv  Ut  luntlly  «i»t«wt«i^*»»  ''  '»» 
M  iM^riitMh  tMinilMMiiV  ik\\<  m  \lit  t>i  « 

^w^  %\\y,y^\\SfH  H  \^%  in»ih«n  m\{\\  \vv^\\\^ 
vi«iiuu     Hut  m>««i  \>\  Iht  An*>»»h'«»i  H'»l 

A  ''ttn    W-lh|»m»    It    \M\ 

I  '      ^^*iiii  Hv^t'vv^i  III  Sm 

\  •»•  vh  lit  |tmtfiii^t  1^1  ^«kvimii« 

\-  >\t^    \\\\%    l«lll»»IIW    '  >»M»)»H 

\'  '  >  ih«*t  t^attt  \K^  >■  «\M\» 

\  *«  llltll  I  Ulklll^>         >'>«\lll 

yv.\,',|  w  \\\  M».\hlv  avil^lVt*!  \\\  \\\\\\\*\\\  l>>V 
i'»nih\|i  liw  «t  vM^^t  III  an  tii»*v»|^ii»»nt\l 
n^I^nn^l• 

t^t»^itl«nt  titlav  Iht  lunmitlt  t^tttHninaUnn 
\\\  l»afcl»»  MHm*»v  in  U^t^f  aa  III  all  v>\\\^\  t*at»*t 
li\t  unbvtHiht  Afiiviiitt  iMnihil  H»wh» 
lUitaiioM  hat  bttn  |vh  ira<'iMt.  at  Iht  Amt'tu 
ran  ttar  Aa««H'lail>in  >'<>mtu*Uet  alalta,  h«tw» 
twr.  lit  tluraiiun  i«  ornainlv  not  »<n»»p* 
iioual,  |v«ru(-\tlarly  il  («m\|»rthHl  lo  an 
anttiruat  prvctvdinii  whirh  li  iTnoinblta,  lu 
that  It  lnv\»lvea  the  lakln(  (4  tvulritt^  and 
nndiitg  of  fact  on  nvimm  u»  rt»n»plea  p  »intt. 
In  any  event,  tht  Ainrricnn  Anr  AsarM«iatlon 
commltttt  cannot  ha\t  It  b<tth  wayt  Binet 
It  la  unwlllini  lo  pit<)>o«t  that  the  Couatitu* 
tliMl  bt  abai«l«»ne<l  ^hrhfvrr  Iht  caat  ln» 
volvet  cttntmvinlsm,  then  tu  urge  that  the 
(>nirt  take  up  all  Uauca  of  basic  validity  in 
e\-ery  caat  prtttnttd.  meant  to  riak  \)n> 
necttrarlly  brrad  Invalidatioua  of  Oovcrn* 
n\ent  powtr.  Ttwia  h»r  example,  tht  Court 
did  not  adjudicate  tht  t>a»lc  x^lldlty  of  tht 
mandatt  of  the  M«  Use  Coinmittet  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlet  In  the  Watklna  catt. 
If  It  had  and  had  ruled  adven»ely  on  tht 
Mouse  Committee,  the  Conunlttee  would 
have  had  to  cfase  fxmctloning;  Instead  the 
Houtt  Committee  h.-^s  continued  to  operate, 
and  hat  been  subject  only  to  the  rule  estab- 
lished In  Watklna  at  to  n»  hearing  procedure. 

C.  Participation  of  all  Judges  In  decisions: 
The  implication  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation committee's  collection  of  decisions 
represents  a  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  security  gives  rise  to  the  question  whether 
they  were  decided  merely  by  one  group  of 
Judges  on  the  Court:  for  one  would  not  sup- 
pose that  every  member  of  the  Court  was 
afflicted  with  such  a  disregard.  In  fact  5  of 
the  22  finally  adjudicated  listed  decisions 
were  tinanlmous.  In  addition,  in  case  No. 
21  the  dls(«nters  agreed  with  the  majority's 
view,  but  thought  the  Court  should  have 
adopted  an  additional  position  favorable  to 
the  defendant.  This  is  al>out  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  overall  proportion  of  unani- 
mous to  split  decisions  during  a  term.  In 
the  declslcms  that  were  not  unanimous,  the 
composition  of  the  majority  varied.  The 
Justices  that  most  often  dissented  (Clark. 
Burton.  Whlttaker.  and  Harlan)  neverthe- 
less Joined  the  majority  in  some  of  the  non- 
unanimous  decisions.  Indeed.  Justice  Clark 
who  was  a  sharply  critical  dissenter  in  some 
decisions,  wrote  the  majority  opinion  in 
Slochower.  and  the  second  Yates  decision 
(Noe.  16  and  21):  Justice  Burton  wrote 
United  Mine  Workers  (No.  17);  Justice 
Whlttaker  wrote  Bonettl  (No.  22);  and 
Justice  Harlan  authored  the  majority  opin- 
ions in  Cole,  Service,  and  the  first  Yates 
decision  (Not.  4,  12,  and  13). 

Only  three  of  the  decisions  are  6  to  4  de- 
cisions. In  one  of  these,  Slochower  (No.  16) , 
the  dissenters  agreed  with  the  principle  as- 
serted by  the  majority — that  guilt  could  not 
be  presumed  from  Invocation  of  the  fifth 
amendment's  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination— but  thought  that  the  case  did  not 


prtttnt  thtt  ttttit,  tn  tht  nthtr  twn,  tht 
l>M«a|Mirt  (Itoumna  ihut  IH  anil  UUi,  viit 
tlilttiitnot  htiwttn  Iht  miOtttliy  anU  iht  ilta* 
tvnieu  stem  \A  lu«M<t  aiMtuhoMiott,  Thu^tth 
in«i  tspUvit  \\\  Iht  vliMtni,  Iht  k|«ltv  nvwy 
•v«*m  litMh  a  M«ntitm>t  in  viOiit  j\tti|iM\(>«ti  at 
VHllhtily  a«mt>«>i««lly  in  Vht>  U'^vti  tu\^  ^as«« 
)uai  kity^allMH  'Iht  (mht|"')  u.iUutMt,  | 
^t''«i«l  Htfi'tt.  ||«oU^v  \\\  a  pv»>  'inii'U^M  a 

vmu^ivii  tvaiiHih^n  \A  Mi«>  «>  «  iniai>«i 

MiiM  ilithhtiiv  wl  ilitih>»'>t(M»i  -Mvi  |^^nll|1 

\Mi\^\  \A  ♦!  >»»>tt'^»>*  >*»  u,..\(^|  li\v»>*|>» 

Il  hiiHin^s^  <*Mvi  (uwuivnit  i'*\v*l\>ktl  In 
|ltiMMHH«i'  ^\\\\  Ihv  nv^ihlv  ik<^v>t«hl|Hi\  v^i  Hit 
h»m^  ^Yy\*\s\\\  iN»«    II \    <«li  >>'   ii*»  klvs'i- 

•i-«n«  MiiiHi^t^  III  iW  A^' 
hhii  I  >»mmiiv»»  it|mii  ^-f u't  ^J  VK*  ».v^>" 
liahvvi  ^MiM«M«Kk  t«i  t^in^Ml  i^mtin^\hiiiit^  mn^ 
l>*>hA*  |»|yv'i*»it(\| 

hM  fVwivi^lt  III  Iht  titu  nl  lilt  It'll'  n^t 
hM^M^HaUHii  \^\  hl«MM\  Mlt  \.U\\\  WMifc\.*n 
)H>^  S\  U  t^iitftW  iMitii  l^ll  \kmms  V 
i^Htttil  J^tatt-^ltMA^I^  m  t^tt  U««.  (NIL 
whioh  \kaa  a  Y^tt  nf  im*>*m»k  id*  htiniA  ttt^W 
hn«i  brtn  tH><uit«itti  \)\  tllini  t  taitt  nnn» 
l'«^nimvH\lKl  aiH^HMi  Ihtttuirlt^i  y^^wW  \\\M^ 
mt-ni  hatl  hren  attn-n\td  by  an  ttiiiallv  «liviti«^ 
«Mnn-l  ol  attl'eaU  t>nt  ol  tht  UnVItt  Wat 
whtihti  K\y\\\\  had  bttn  dtpH\td  t^t  a  fair 
ii-ial  b^tnviKt  'an  ^Itl  akettl,  litv«M»tl|taUn|i 
anoihtr  caM  in  whlrh  taltliy  t^t  a  noii*t\tm* 
mvntiat  alhdavii  waa  aim  charftil  '  had  atktd 
thrtt  membert  or  Iht  jury  whtihn  ihty  had 
rtctlved  tht  prt^p^tgnnda  llTrrature.  and  be% 
e«u«t  nt»\tr  n\nu^>er«  oi  ihe  jury  an  well  had 
heard  Ihe  nil  cuittAcU  (set  liat  F  Hd  at  p. 
TUi,  in  a  •  to  »  per  vvirlain  dtclah>n,  tht 
Muprttnt  C^Airt  held  thnt  a  ntw  trial 
should  be  trtvuted  "becavut  at  uffloial  lntru> 
tiun  imo  Iht  privacy  of  tht  jviry '  u*tu  us 
atp.  M&l.  It  la  trvit.  at  tht  dlttenttrt  atattd 
in  Oold  ittt  SM  U.8,  at  p.  MAi.  that  tht 
Reninter  opinion  had  taM  that  tan\ptrl)Mi 
with  a  Juror  was  only  preitumpttvely  pr*ju> 
dlcUl  (S4T  US  at  an  I .  Mowe\*er.  tn  Rtm> 
■Mr,  the  caae  waa.  at  tht  ttmt  <A  tht  laat 
Supreme  Oturt  opinion,  "here  rv>r  Ute  third 
tUn«"  <S50  t;.S.  at  p.  377)  and  the  Suitreme 
Court  In  that  opinion  decided  that  the  pre- 
sumption could  not  bt  dMmtd  rtbutted. 
Tht  Oold  ruling  tMma  an  appropriate  and 
expeditious  application  of  the  Remmer  doc- 
trine: on  the  facts.  It  would  seem  there  was 
as  much  or  more  likelihood  of  prejudice  in 
Gold  as  in  Renuner.  In  both  cases  tht 
Oourt  Indicated  that  It  would  be  a  rare  case 
In  which  Jury  tampering  could  be  deemed 
nonprejudicial. 

Again,  the  preservation  of  "the  untainted 
administration  of  Justice"  (351  U.S.  at  p.  124) 
vras  the  basis  of  the  6  to  3  decision  In  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  case 
(No.  2);  there  Involved  was  the  claim  that  3 
major  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony  the 
Board  had  relied  a  total  of  85  times  (351 
U.S.  at  p.  123).  had  committed  perjury. 
The  Court  noted  that  "the  untainted  admin- 
istration of  Justice  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  cherished  aspects  of  our  institutions" 
(351  U.S.  at  124).  Watklns  (case  No.  3).  in 
which  Justice  Clark  alone  dissented,  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  constitutional  and 
criminal  law  that  a  defendant  must  l>e  in- 
formed of  "the  standard  of  criminality  before 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  offense"  (354 
U.S.at  p.  208). 

In  decisions  construing  statues,  there  gen- 
erally is  no  possibility  of  following  precedent 
In  the  same  manner  as  In  other  cases  since 
the  problem  is  what  does  the  individual 
statute  mean.  But  it  can  be  asserted  that 
In  the  listed  decisions  involving  statutory 
construction,  the  Court  relied  on  the  tradi- 
tional aids  to  construction:  legislative  his- 
tory (e.g..  No.  5,  Leedom  v.  International 
Union,  352  U.S.  145.  149-150);  the  rule  that 
penal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed 
(eg..  No.  13.  Yates  v.  United  States.  354  U.S. 
298.  304);  and  that  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued whenever  possible  to  avoid  corictitu- 
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It^tiv  t  sinIiii^  inntmtni  \vat  )ns-tiivii>^  in  ^Ht 
vt)ntMm>l»^n  ihtl  a  travt  t^^nmilniinnal  Mtilla 
Itm  wtAild  aritt  lh»m  iht  tnntirai^y  t»«M\Mir\i«* 
Uoii  <|»  HifN^titH.  Catt  N>N  k.  Rant  anil 
Urithl  and  bayiun.  Hut  It  and  MOl .  A  x-ahit 
jndkmtnt.  ntedh«tt  \xy  tay.  t>an  alwayt  kI>^ 
rlKt  \\\  a  dintttnv-t  o(  opihhMi,  but  thtrt  It 
WW  inHlcaiittn  I  hat  tht  jviditmtnt  ttt  tht 
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In  ihia  g^tup  of  ca>tt  at  in  othtr  eattt  r«* 
qutrinii  >'i^lvit  Jvidtmtnt. 

Tht  Jtnckt  dtcition  icatt  No,  Ui  mtrttt 
tt|»aratt  mention  btcautt  thtrt  Iht  Cottrt 
rxiendtd,  or  at  lt4\at  rtinttrprtttd  ita  prior 
decliUoivt.  Jtncka  held  that  whtit  a  wtt« 
ntta  for  tht  prottcuihMi  hat  madt  a  atatt* 
mtnt  prior  to  tht  trial  <4  tht  Pit  about  tht 
tvTUU  at  tv)  whU  h  ht  has  tttUf^td,  tht  ttatt* 
ment  mvut  bt  prodvictd  for  tht  dtftndanft 
inapecthm,  and  ute.  If  ht  to  dttlrtt,  to  at> 
tempt  to  Intptach  tht  wltntM,  To  tt«ur« 
tht  |>roductlon,  tht  deftndani  nttd  not 
show  tneonalstency  between  the  report  and 
the  tesUmony.  t>ecauBe.  unless  the  witnees 
"admitt  conflict,  aa  tn  Gordon,  the  accuted 
Is  helplett  to  know  or  dltcovtr  conflict  with- 
out Inspecting  tht  reporta"  (S5S  U.8.  at  p. 

668). 

Jencks,  a  imion  officer,  had  been  convicted 
of  filing  a  false  non-Communist  affidavit 
with  the  labor  Board,  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  his  Communist  Party  membership, 
consisting  of  testimony  by  2  witnesses  as  to 
meetings  attended  between  1946  and  1949 
and  statements  by  him  in  1950.  One  wit- 
ness testified  he  had  made  reports  to  the 
FBI  "immediately  following  each  meeting, 
while  the  events  were  still  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory" (353  U.S.  at  p.  665),  and  the  other  tes- 
tified: "I  don't  recall  what  I  put  In  my  re- 
ports 2  ca-  3  years  ago"  (at  p.  667).  In  or- 
dering that  these  contemporaneous  reports 
be  produced,  the  Coiirt  said:  "Every  expe- 
rienced trial  Judge  and  trial  lawyer  knows  the 
value  for  Impeaching  purposes  of  statements 
of  the  witness  recording  the  events  before 
time  dulls  treacherous  memory  •  •  •.  Be- 
cause only  the  witness  Is  adequately  equipped 
to  determine  the  effective  use  for  purpose  of 
discrediting  the  Oovernmenfs  witness  and 
thereby  furthering  the  accused's  defense,  the 
defense  must  initially  be  entitled  to  see 
them  to  determine  what  use  may  be  made 
of  them.  Justice  requires  no  less  •  •  'the 
interest  of  the  United  States  In  a  criminal 
prosecution  'Is  not  that  It  shall  win  a  case, 
but  that  Justice  shall  be  done'  (Berger  v. 
United  States,  295  U.S.  78,  88)"  (353  VS.  at 
pp. 667-669). 

The  Court  indicates  that  It  Is  overruling 
Goldman  v.  United  States,  316  U.S.  129. 
where  It  had  held  "that  the  trial  Judge  had 
discretion  to  deny  Inspection  when  the  wit- 
ness "does  not  use  his  notes  or  memorandums 
(relating  to  his  testimony)  In  court'"  (353 
U.3.  at  p.  6S8).    However,  Goldman  seems 
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In  fact  to  have  b««n  overruled,  without  at- 
tracting attention  to  the  point,  In  Gordon  v. 
United  States.  344  n.S.  414.  a  decision  having 
no  connection  with  security  questions.  In 
Gordon  production  of  prior  statements  was 
ordered  although,  unlike  Goldman,  the  wit- 
ness had  not  used  them  at  the  trial.  Never- 
theleM,  on  one  point  Jencks  Involved  a  fur- 
ther step  than  Gordon.  The  witness  in 
Gordon  had  admitted  that  his  prior  state- 
ment was  inconsistent  with  his  testimony  at 
the  trial;  but.  the  Court  said  In  Jencks. 
though  it  had  mentioned  this  circumstance 
In  Oordon,  a  showing  of  inconsistency  was 
not  part  of  the  necessary  foundation  for  an 
order  of  production.  All  the  Justices  except 
Jiistlce  Clark  agreed  on  this  extension  or 
crystallization  of  Gordon,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  Justices  Harlan  and  Burton 
and  the  six-Judge  majority  being  on  whether 
the  statements  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Judge  or  directly  to  the  defendant. 

There  is  slight  misstatement  in  ABA  com- 
mittee digest;  only  two  Justices.  Burton  and 
Harlan,  rather  than  three,  as  the  digest 
states,  thought  the  documents  should  first 
be  produced  for  examination  by  the  Court, 
rather  than  being  submitted  directly  to  the 
defendant. 

Justice  Clark,  the  sole  dissenter  from  the 
view  that  the  reports  should  be  prodviced,  no 
doubt  stimulated  the  heated  attacks  on  this 
decision  since  he  stated  that  the  Court  has 
afforded  criminals  "a  Roman  holiday  for 
rummaging  through  confidential  Informa- 
tion as  well  as  vital  national  secrets"  (353 
n.S.  at  pp.  681-682).  This  fear  seems  exag- 
gerated; for  the  decision  was  limited  to 
statements  by  witnesses  who  had  already 
appeared  with  respect  to  the  events  about 
which  they  had  already  testified — neither 
their  Identity  nor  the  events  were  any  longer 
confidential. 

In  any  event,  we  have  already  enacted  a 
statute  as  a  result  of  this  decision  (18  U.S.C. 
3500),  prescribing  procedure  for  production 
of  prior  statements  of  a  witness.  The  stat- 
,  ute  In  substantial  effect  prescribes  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  Supreme  Court  established 
in  Jencks:  that  is,  in  the  Jencks  situation, 
the  procedure  under  the  statute  would  have 
been  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  the 
Court.  The  cases  have  regarded  Jencks  and 
the  statute  as  being  of  similar  tenor.  See 
Papworth  v.  United  States.  256  F.  2d  125 
(C.A..  5.  1958);  United  States  v.  Grunewald. 
162  F.  Supp.  621  (SX>.N.T..  1958)  and  cases 
there  cited. 

The  sts/tute  includes  a  provision  to  cover 
an  issue  that  was  not  presented  in  Jencks; 
It  provides  that  in  the  event  the  entire 
statement  produced  by  the  FBI  does  not  re- 
late to  the  subject  of  the  witness'  testimony, 
the  statement  should  be  submitted  to  the 

judge  and  he  should  excise  the  Irrelevant 
passages  from  the  document  before  giving 
It  to  the  defendant.  However,  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  this  would  not  have 
ben  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Jencks  case;  there  was  no  issue  there  as 
to  the  statement  including  any  matter  other 
than  that  relating  to  the  witness'  testimony 
against  Jencks. 

The  subsequent  decisions  have  not  Indi- 
cated there  is  any  difficulty  or  hardship  In 
application  of  the  rule  of  Jencks  and  section 
3500.  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to 
contemplate  statutory  amendment. 

That  the  principles  applied  in  the  cases  di- 
gested by  the  ABA  committee  are  of  general 
applicability,  rather  than  of  peculiar  coinage 
In  relation  to  communism.  Is  graphically 
Illustrated  by  Jencks.  The  Oordon  case  on 
which  the  Court  relied  in  Jencks  Involved  the 
crime  of  possession  and  transportation  of 
stolen  goods,  and  now  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  among  the  cases  involving  the 
Jencks  principle  are  several  arising  under  the 
antitrust  laws  (see  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
V.  United  States;  Galax  Mirror  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
United  States.  October  term  1868.  Not.  489. 
491). 


E.  Overall  conclusion  as  to  recent  deci- 
sions: As  in  the  case  of  any  group  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  an  Inspection  of  those  di- 
gested in  the  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee's report  may  indicate  the  need  for 
legislation  in  some  individual  respect.  But 
the  foregoing  overall  consideration  of  the 
Court's  decisions  in  cases  involving  secu- 
rity reveals  no  basis  for  an  assumption  that 
its  decisions  In  this  field  are  departures  from 
sound  principle,  or  an  unreasonable  balance 
between  society's  Interest  In  security  and 
individual  rights,  deleterious  to  security. 
As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  American  Bar 
Association  committee  offers  no  support  for 
its  charges  that  our  security  has  been  weak- 
ened through  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  that  they  have  encouraged  an 
increase  in  Communist  activity  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  have  caused  a  paraly- 
sis of  our  internal  security.  Neither  our 
total  internal  security  apparatus  nor  the  ef- 
fect of  the  specific  rxillngs  Is  appraisal  In 
the  committee  report.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  decisions  either  did  not  detract  at  all 
from  the  governmental  arsenal  of  ppwers 
to  combat  communism,  such  as  those  that 
merely  required  procedural  fairness,  or  nar- 
rowed those  powers  only  in  very  minor 
respects. 

In  the  latter  category,  for  Instance,  Is  the 
Bonettl  case  ( No.  22 ) ,  to  which  recommended 
legislation  Is  apparently  directed  (see  reso- 
lution No.  rV(d) ) .  Bonettl  was  an  alien  who 
entered  the  United  States  in  1923.  left  the 
Communist  Party  in  1936,  left  the  United 
States  in  1937,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1938,  disclosing  his  past  Com- 
munist membership.  He  was  not  a  Com- 
munist when  he  entered  In  1938,  or  at  any 
time  since  then.  A  statute  provides  that  an 
alien  is  deportable  if  he  has  been  a  Com- 
munist at  any  time  after  "entry."  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  his  entry  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  he  was  deportable 
because  of  Communist  Party  membership 
after  "entry."  was  in  1938  or  in  1923.  when 
he  first  entered.  The  Court  held  that  his 
deportablllty  depended  on  whether  he  was  a 
Communist  since  his  1938  entry,  becaiise  it 
was  this  latest  entry  which  would  be  nulli- 
fied by  his  deportation.  The  decision  ob- 
viously will  not  have  frequent  application. 
Justice  Whlttaker,  for  the  majority,  pointed 
out  that  the  case  involved  "rare  and  novel 
facts"  (356  US.  at  p.  699) .  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  ex-Communists  now  to 
.  take  advantage  of  the  decision  and  neutral- 
ize their  records  by  leaving  the  United  States 
and  reentering.  For,  while  Bonettl  was  not 
excludable  in  1938,  by  virtue  of  his  past 
Communist  Party  membership  an  alien 
would  now.  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 

of  1960.  be  refused  admission  or  readmis- 
sion  if  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  (356 
U.S.  atp.  698). 

An  example  of  a  decision  with  even  less 
effect  on  security  is  the  Service  case  (No.  12) . 
The  ruling  there  was  based  on  the  principle 
"that  regulations  validly  prescribed  by  a 
government  administrator  are  binding  upon 
him  as  well  as  the  citizen"  (354  U.S.  at  p. 
372) — a  salutary  principle  which  precludes 
an  administrator  from  according  rights  to 
one  person  who  appears  before  him  and  dls- 
crlmlnatorlly  denying  them  to  another.  In 
consequence,  the  Court  Invalidated  the  dis- 
charge of  a  State  E>epartment  employee  be- 
caiise  the  procedure  used  for  his  discharge 
was  not  authorized  by  the  regulations  then 
in  effect.  Considering  that  the  procediire  Is 
no  longer  even  in  existence,  the  Govern- 
ment's power  to  discharge  employees  iror 
security  reasons  is  not  Impaired  by  this 
decision. 

Of  the  decisions  collected  In  the  ABA  re- 
port, there  are,  however,  a  few  which  may 
affect  In  a  substantial  respect  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  Government  In  the  security 
field.    Thus,  Wltkovlch  (case  No.  8),  relates 


to  the  Government's  power  to  maintain  re- 
strictions over  aliens;  and  the  passport  cases 
(Noe.  19  and  20)  relate  to  the  power  to  deny 
permission  to  VB.  citizens  to  leave  and  enter 
the  United  States.  These  cases  raise  difficult 
problems  as  to  the  proper  compromUe  be- 
tween security  and  Individual  rights  and  X 
shall  discuss  them  specifically  later. 

Let  this  be  clear:  lawyers  must  vigor- 
ously reject  any  suggestion  that  a  decision 
Is  to  be  condemned  or  "corrected"  merely 
because  It  Is  unfavorable  to  Government  ac- 
tion allegedly  to  affect  communism.  No 
believer  In  the  rule  of  law  could  take  the 
position  that  principles  are  to  be  upheld 
or  abandoned  depending  on  the  Issues  and 
persons  Involved.  Rights  are  guaranteed 
for  all,  or  they  are  not  guaranteed  for  any: 
if  a  bond  were  abrogated  whenever  the  court 
found  that  Its  payment  Imposed  hardship, 
there  would  be  no  security  In  bonds.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  years  ago  with  re- 
spect to  encroachment  on  oonstitutlonal 
rights: 

"It  may  be  that  It  Is  the  obnozlotu  thlny 
In  Its  mildest  and  least  repulsive  form;  but 
Illegitimate  and  unconstitutional  practices 
get  their  first  footing  In  that  way.  namely, 
by  silent  approaches  and  slight  deviation* 
from  legal  modes  of  procedures"  (Boyd  v. 
United  States.  116  U.S.  610,  635) . 

n.    THX  NKXD  roa  coaaBcmrs  LBOiSLATtoir 

Many  of  the  decisions  digested  by  the 
ABA  committee  do  not  Involve  matters  of 
sUitutory  construction,  and  an  attempt  to 
legislate  a  change  in  the  result  of  certain 
others  would  be  so  unfeasible,  violative  of 
basic  principles  of  fairness,  or  actually  un- 
constitutional that  the  suggestion  for  legis- 
lation could  not  be  seriously  Intended  In 
regard  to  them. 

Some  of  the  Court  rulings  are,  however, 
susceptible  to  legislative  modification,  and 
I  now  turn  to  the  ABAs  specific  legislative 
recommendations. 

It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  there 
Is  no  discussion  In  the  ABA  committee  report 
of  the  legislative  recommendations  nor  any 
arguments  In  support  thereof. 

A.  Resolution  I:  The  provision  of  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  resolution  I  "that  State 
statutes  prescribing  sedition  against  the 
United  States  shall  have  concurrent  enforcl- 
blllty"  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Nelson  decision 
(case  No.  1).  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
eminent  lawyers,  such  as  the  Federal  Legis- 
lation Committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  that  the  Nelson 
decision,  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  well  based  In  principle  and  precedent, 
and  Indeed  had  been  anticipated  by  legal 
commentators.  Further.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  advocacy  of  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  alone  the  decision  relates. 
Is  a  national  problem  over  which  centralized 
national  control  Is  desirable.  As  Justice 
Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  Nelson  majority, 
said  In  a  later  dissenting  opinion,  the  pur- 
pose In  Nelson  was  "to  suspend  State  action 
only  In  the  field  of  subversion  against  the 
Nation  and  thus  avoid  a  race  to  the  court- 
house door  between  Federal  and  State  prose- 
cutors. Cases  concerning  subversive  activi- 
ties against  the  National  Government  have 
such  Interstate  ramifications  that  Individual 
State  action  might  effectively  destroy  a  pros- 
ecution on  the  naUonal  level"  (364  US.  at 
p.  268). 

Considering  the  point  asserted  by  Justice 
Clark;  considering  that  In  fact  all  Important 
prosecutions  In  this  field  had  been  brought 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Smltti 
Act — Indeed  Nelson  himself  was  under  a  Ind- 
eral sentence  at  the  time  of  the  Pennsylvania 
prosecution:  and  considering  that  Nelson  in 
no  way  curtails  the  State's  power  to  punish 
sedition  (against  Itself),  sabotage,  or  vio- 
lence of  any  kind  (350  U.8.  at  p.  800).  the 
Nelson  decision  raises  no  subsUntlal  prob- 
lem to  the  protection  of  national  security. 
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The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Bartkus  V.  Illinois  (March  30,  1959)  and 
Abatte  v.  United  States  (March  30.  1959) 
upholding  parallel  State  and  Federal  prose- 
cutions w  not  Involving  double  Jeopardy 
must  be  considered  In  this  connection. 
There  should  be  no  fear  that  a  State  prose- 
cution far  sedition  would  now  preclude  the 
Federal  Government  from  prosecuting  the 
same  person  under  the  Smith  Act. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  mention  that 
the  Nelson  case  was  used  last  year,  and 
is  again  being  used,  as  a  vehicle  for  a  mas- 
sive attack  upon  the  entire  area  of  Federal- 
State  relationship  and  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
emptloo.>  This  goes  far  beyond  the  area  of 
national  jsecxirlty,  and  strikes  at  long-estab- 
lished relationships  In  areas  like  labor  rela- 
tions, railroads  and  agriculture.  I  had  a 
feeling  at  one  time  that  the  Federal  preemp- 
tion as  to  subversion  against  the  Federal 
Government  might  be  lifted,  but  this  was 
dispelled  by  the  broad  results  sought  to  be 
attained  by  It  (see  S.  3.  S   294.  S.  1299). 

B.  Resolutions  II  and  III:  Resolution  11 
arises  fr<>m  the  Watklns  decision  (case  No. 
3)  In  whiich  the  Court  spoke  critically  of  the 
breadth  ^d  vagueness  of  the  mandate  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. The  recommendation  that  the  mandate 
be  rewritten  In  less  broad  and  vague  lan- 
guage is  helpful,  as  Is  resolution  III  that 
a  eongre^lonal  committee  should  furnish  a 
subpenaed  witness  with  a  copy  "of  the  pre- 
cise tertjns  of  the  basic  authority  of  the 
committee." 

Paragraph  25  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  now  requires  that — 

"(1)  Tlie  chairman  at  an  Investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation:"  and 

"(J)  A(  copy  of  the  committee  rules.  If 
any,  and  paragraph  25  of  rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  paragraph 
from  which  I  am  quoting)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  witness."  This  could  well 
be  expanded  as  resolution  III  suggests, 
though  that  Is,  of  course,  for  the  other  body 
to  determine. 

C.  Resolution  IV :  I  have  already  discussed 
the  first  part  of  resolution  IV.  recommending 
generally  the  study  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
declsionv  and  legislation  relating  thereto. 

Paragraplis  (at  and  (b) :  Paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  second  part  of  resolution  IV  ■ 
arise  from  the  Yates  decision  (No.  13).  In 
Yates  tl^e  defendants  had  been  charged  with 
violating  two  sections  of  the  Smith  Act:  ( 1 ) 
Conspiring  to  organize  a  society  of  persons 
who  advocate  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence:  and  (2>  conspiring 
to  advocate  such  overthrow.     The  Court,  by 


'They  read:  "Be  it  further  resolved.  That 
legislation  be  promptly  enacted  to  eliminate 
obstacles  to  the  preservation  of  our  Internal 
security  In  the  following  areas: 

"(a)  Antend  the  Smith  Act  to  define  the 
word  'o^anlze'  to  Include  the  recruitment  of 
new  pai-ty  n>embers.  the  formation  of  new 
party  units,  and  the  regrouping,  expansion 
or  other  activities  of  an  organizational  na- 
ture performed  by  members  of  existing  clubs, 
cells,  classes  and  other  units  so  as  to  insure 
the  applicability  of  this  section  of  the  Act 
to  Communist  activities,  agents,  organizers, 
colonists  or  members  currently  performing 
organizational  work. 

"(b)  Amend  the  Smith  Act  to  make  it  a 
crime  intentionally  to  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  pr  to  teach  the  necessity,  desirability, 
or  duty]  of  seeking  to  bring  about  such  over- 
throw; In  order  that  (1)  this  Nation  might 
take  protective  steps  to  prevent  acts  which, 
If  not  prevented,  could  result  in  bloodshed 
and  treachery;  and  (2)  this  Nation  need 
not  bej  forced  to  delay  the  Invoking  of  the 
Judicial  process  until  such  time  as  the 
resulting  damage  has  already  been  wrought. 
(See  Yafea  v.  U.S.) " 


Justice  Harlan  held  that  "organize"  in  the 
Smith  Act  referred  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
organization  and  that  acts  to  expand  an 
existing  organization   were   not  included. 

The  committee  digest  regarding  this  case 
misstates  the  dissents.  Here  Justice  Clark 
dissented  from  all  the  majority's  ruling  that 
were  unfavorable  to  the  prosecution.  Jus- 
tice Burton  dissented  only  from  the  ma- 
jority's interpretation  of  "organize."  Jus- 
tice Black  and  Douglas  did  not  disagree  with 
majority's  rulings,  except  that  they  would 
have  gone  further  and  ordered  the  acquittal 
of  all  the  defendants  and  did  not  think 
overt  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy 
could  be  proved  from  the  record. 

Under  the  Court's  definition,  the  "organiz- 
ing" count  could  not  be  maintained  against 
the  defendants.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  statute  had  been  so  Interpreted  in  the 
lower  courts  prior  to  the  Instant  case,  and 
relied,  in  the  absence  of  persuasive  legis- 
lative history  either  way.  on  the  "normal 
usage"  of  the  word  and  "the  familiar  rule 
that  criminal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued" (354  U.S.  at  p.  310). 

There  Is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommendation 
that  the  Smith  Act  be  amended  to  Include 
"activities  of  an  organizational  nature  per- 
formed by  members  of  existing  clubs"  (S. 
627.  S.  1300).  Even  at  present,  however, 
there  is  still  ample  power  under  the  "ad- 
vocacy" section  to  punish  those  engaged 
therein  or  connected  therewith. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  second 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  Smith  Act  and  the 
Yates  decision  is  somewhat  puzzling.  The 
language  It  recommends  is  substantially  the 
present  language  of  the  Smith  Act.  and  the 
objective  it  espouses,  of  protection  of  the 
Government  before  damaging  acts  are  com- 
mitted, has  always  been  endorsed  by  the 
Court.  Apparently  the  Intention  of  the  rec- 
ommendation, however.  Is  to  override  the 
Court's  holding  In  the  Yates  case  that  In 
Interpreting  the  term  "advocacy"  In  the 
Smith  Act  "the  essential  distinction  Is  that 
those  to  whom  the  advocacy  Is  addressed 
must  be  urged  to  do  something,  now,  or  in 
the  future,  rather  than  merely  believe  in 
something"  (345  U.S.  at  pp.  324-325).  In 
this  holding,  as  Justice  Harlan  pointed  out, 
the  Court  was  not  making  new  law.  but  was 
following  its  holding  in  Dennis  (354  U.S.  at 
p.  320-324);  the  charge  to  the  Jury  in  the 
Dennis  case  Included  the  element  of  incite- 
ment which  the  charge  In  Yates  lacked  (354 
U.S.  atp.  326). 

The  Court,  by  Justice  Harlan,  further 
pointed  out  that  Its  Interpretation  of  "ad- 
vocacy" avoided  a  "constitutional  danger 
zone"  (354  U.S.  at  p.  319):  In  other  words, 
an  Interpretation  that  speech  could  be  pun- 
ished though  It  did  not  involve  a  call  to 
action  might  well  have  rendered  the  statute 
unconstitutional.  As  the  Court  had  said  In 
Dennis: 

"Congress  did  not  Intend  to  eradicate  the 
free  discussion  of  political  theories,  to  de- 
stroy the  traditional  rights  of  Americans  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  Ideas  without  fear  of 
governmental  sanction  •  •  •  the  basis  of 
the  First  Amendment  is  the  hjrpothesis  that 
speech  can  rebut  speech,  propaganda  will 
answer  propaganda,  free  debate  of  ideas  will 
result  In  the  wisest  governmental  (>olicies" 
(Dennis,  341  U.S.  at  pp.  602-603,  majority 
opinion  by  Vinson,  C.  J.) . 

Thus.  I  believe  that  the  holding  In  Yates 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  speech  that  Is 
criminal — a  holding  from  which  only  Jus- 
tice Clark  dissented  probably  cannot  be  re- 
vised by  legislation  without  rendering  the 
statute  likely  to  be  found  unconstitutional, 
(8.  1305). 

Paragraph  (c) :  Paragraph  (c)  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  resolution  IV  recommends  leg- 
islation to: 

"(c)  Establish  the  right  of  each  branch  of 
Oovenunent  to  require  as  a  condition  of  em- 


ployment that  each  employee  thereof  shall 
not  refuse  to  answer  a  query  before  a  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Congress  or 
before  duly  authorized  officers  of  either  the 
Executive  or  Judicial  Branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  Conununist.  Com- 
munist front  or  other  subversive  activities  or 
any  other  matter  bearing  upon  his  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  Government  has  a 
right  to  know  his  record." 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  ABA  com- 
mittee report  digests  one  decision  with  re- 
gard to  a  discharge  from  Government  em- 
ployment because  of  a  refusal  to  answer  as 
to  Communist  membership  (Slochower 
case  No.  16),  but  igno.es  2  others  in  the  last 
term  of  Court.  (Bellan  and  Lerner).  The 
Court  has  never  indicated  that  a  govern- 
mental employer  was  limited  in  Inquiring 
Into  the  loyalty  of  its  employees,  and  In 
Bellan  and  Lerner  the  Court  upheld,  as  it 
had  previously  upheld  In  Garner  v.  Los  An- 
geles Board,  341  U.S.  716,  the  right  of  the 
State  to  discharge  an  employee  who  refused 
to  answer  as  to  Communist  Party  or  Com- 
munist political  association  membership. 
There  has  been  no  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  as  far  as  is  known.  In  any  court,  as 
to  the  refusal  of  a  Federal  employee  to  an- 
swer questions  on  loyalty;  apparently  a  re- 
fusal to  answer  has  not  been  a  problem  In 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  program. 
If  the  issue  arose,  it  is  likely  that  a  discharge 
of  a  Federal  employee  for  refxisal  to  answer 
questions  asked  by  the  employing  agency 
would  be  upheld  as  have  discharges  of  State 
employees.     (S.  1301). 

'The  Slochower  decision  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation resolution,  was  a  holding  that  It  was 
arbitrary  and  therefore  violated  due  process 
for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
to  automatically  discharge  an  employee  be- 
cause he  refused  to  answer  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  relying  on  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  under  the 
fifth  amendment.  Slochower.  a  professor  of 
27  years'  standing,  had  answered  questions  as 
to  the  period  since  1941  but  had  refused  to 
answer  as  to  1940-41. 

In  holding  that  his  automatic  discharge 
on  this  ground  was  unreasonable,  the  Coiirt 
mentioned  the  factor  emphased  on  the  Am- 
erican Bar  Association  committee  digest; 
that  the  employer  already  had  had  the  pro- 
fessor's answer  to  these  questions.  However, 
the  major  ground  of  decision  is  that  no 
"conclusive  presumption  of  guilt"  can  be 
drawn  from  the  invocation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  (see  350  U.S.  at  pp. 
559.  657:  see  dissenting  opinions,  pp.  561. 
5G5 ) .      The   Court   emphasized    that    here   a 

teacher  of  27  years'  experience  was  auto- 
matically discharged  because  of  his  Invoca- 
tion of  the  privilege,  regardless  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  period  to  which  the  ques- 
tions related  or  any  other  factors.  The 
Court  said:  "The  heavy  hand  of  the  statute 
falls  alike  on  all  who  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional privilege,  the  full  employment  of 
which  every  person  is  entitled  to  receive. 
The  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
would  be  reduced  to  a  hollow  mockery  If  Its 
exercise  would  be  taken  as  equivalent  either 
to  a  confession  of  guilt  or  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  perjury.  As  we  pointed  out  in 
Ullmann,  a  witness  may  have  a  reasonable 
fear  of  prosecution  and  yet  be  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing.  The  privilege  serves  to 
protect  the  Innocent  who  otherwise  might 
be  ensnared  by  ambiguous  circumstances" 
(350  U.S.  at  pp.  557-8). 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  was  on  the  principle  that 
no  "conclusive  presumption  of  guilt"  can  be 
drawn  from  Invocation  before  a  congressional 
committee  of  the  privilege  guaranteed  by 
the  fifth  amendment  (350  U.S.  at  pp.  669, 
657 ) .  The  Court  also  stressed  the  fact  that 
under  the  New  York  practice  discharge  auto- 
matically followed  a  refusal  to  answer  re- 
gardless  of   the   remoteness   of   the   period 
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with  which  the  queatlon  dealt  or  any  other 
circumstances,  and  that  the  Inqury  was  not 
made  by  Slochower's  employer  or  to  deter- 
mine his  fitness  for  employment  (350  U.S.  at 
p.  558).  It  was  on  the  latter  basis  that  the 
case  was  distinguished  In  Bellan  and  Lerner 
(see  357  VS.  at  pp.  408-409,  477);  and  the 
latter  holdings  made  It  clear  that  the 
Slochower  decision  does  not  curtail  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  determine  fitness. 

The  Anaerlcan  Bar  Association  reconunen- 
datlon  would  attempt  to  legislate  an  all- 
inclusive  authority  to  discharge  automati- 
cally for  a  refusal  to  answer  before  any 
Government  body;  It  was  authority  of  this 
Indiscriminate  type  that  the  Court  held  to 
be  arbitrary  and  a  violation  of  due  process 
In  Slochower.  Thxis  the  broadside  rule  rec- 
onunended  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
may  well  be  unconstitutional  under 
Slochower. 

The  rule  would  mean,  for  example,  that 
even  If  the  committee  Is  violating  the  em- 
ployee's first  amendment  rights,  the  em- 
ployee cannot  challenge  the  violation  but 
must  cooperate  in  it  in  order  to  keep  his 
Job:  If  the  conunlttee  oversteps  constitu- 
tional limits  when  questioning  Government 
employees,  the  witness  might  nevertheless  be 
coerced  to  accede  to  such  overstepping  by 
the  proepect  of  immediate  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Court's  implementation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  has  been  notlcealile  In 
a  number  of  cases  In  recent  terms,  some  far 
remove*  from  the  Conununlst  question.  See, 
I.e.,  Gruenwald  v.  United  States.  353  U.S. 
391,  418-434:  assertion  of  the  privilege  in 
tax  fraud  case. 

Paragraph  (d)  :  Paragraph  (d)  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  resolution  IV  recommends 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to 

"(d)  Invest  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  the  right  to  protect  our 
Internal  security  against  the  activities  of 
aliens  who  were  Communists  at  the  time 
of  their  entry  into  the  United  States  or 
became  Communists  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  their  entry  Into  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  their  deportation  without  any 
deprivation  of  due  process;  and  the  right  to 
make  and  enforce  reasonable  restrictions  on 
aliens  awaiUng  deportation  to  prohibit 
them  from  engaging  in  any  activities  iden- 
tical or  similar  to  those  upon  which  the 
alien's  deportation  order  was  based,  with  the 
further  right  fully  to  Interrogate  aliens 
awaiting  deportation  concerning  their  sub- 
versive associates  or  activities." 

The  purpose  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
recommendation  is  not  clear.  The  existing 
statute  provides  that  an  alien  is  deportable 
if  he  has  been  a  Communist  at  any  time 
after  "entry,"  and  in  this  respect  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  recommendation  re- 
peats existing  law.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
recommendation  was  intended  to  be  aimed 
at  the  Bonettl  situation  (case  No.  32)  since 
there  is  no  mention  In  the  report  of  any 
other  relevant  matter.  There  the  alien  had 
entered  the  United  States  twice,  and  the 
Court  construed  "entry."  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  he  was  deportable  be- 
cause of  Communist  membership  aft,«r 
entry,  to  refer  to  the  second  entry,  Tht 
Court  reasoned  that  tht  alien  had  aban- 
doned his  righu  under  his  first  entry  whsn 
he  left  the  country,  and  it  was  the  residence 
acquired  through  the  second  entry  that  the 
deportation  was  oanoelllnf  (8S«  VM.  at  d 
691),  "^ 

To  eonalder,  however,  whether  a  ohanie 
la  required,  It  is  first  necessary  to  consider 
eatstini  statutory  provUions  for  deportation 
MoauM  of  Oommunlst  membership  at  or 
b«for«  •niry.  Then  are;  (l)  An  alien  who 
WM  eaeludabie  at  the  time  of  entry,  ad 
nuatakenly  admitted,  la  dtBortoble,    (8)  An 

•  '!U  'J?*  •"!•'•*'  '••»••  »»W  was  exeludsble 
at  the  time  of  entry,  and  is  therefnre  d#i>ort. 
able  it  he  was  sver  a  memttrtr  v[  the  Co»i». 


munlst  Party  in  the  United  States,  though 
not  a  Conununlst  at  the  time  of  entry  or  at 
any  time  since  then.  (3)  The  1950  law  ex- 
plicitly provided  than  an  alien  who  is  a 
Communist  at  the  time  of  entry  is  excludable 
and  therefore  deportable.  If  he  entered  be- 
fore 1950  and  was  a  Communist  at  the  time 
of  entry,  he  would  be  deemed  to  have  been 
excludable,  and  therefore  now  deportable, 
under  the  general  provision  for  exclusion 
of  aliens  advocating  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  the  Bonettl  ruling  applies 
only  to  an  alien  whose  present  period  of 
residence  commenced  before  1950,  was  not 
a  Communist  when  he  entered  for  such  resi- 
dence, and  has  never  since  been  a  Commu- 
nist, but  who  had  a  previous  period  of  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  during  which  he 
had  been  a  Communist.  Tliere  Is  no  appar- 
ent necessity  from  the  security  standpoint 
to  Increase  the  provisions  for  deportation 
of  ex-Communlsts  by  including  therein 
aliens  In  this  rare  and  novel  class  (356  US. 
at  p.  699)  to  which  the  Bonettl  ruling 
applies. 

There  have  been  frequent  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  proposals  for  revision 
of  the  complex  provisions  for  deportation  on 
grounds  of  past  political  belief,  and  there 
is  doubtless  warrant  for  consideration  of 
some  amendments.  But  none  could  be  sup- 
ported Without  a  thorough  study,  which  is 
lacking  with  respect  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  recommendation. 

The  second  provision  of  paragraph  (d), 
respecting  restrictions  on  aliens  awaiting  de- 
portation, stems  from  the  Wltkovlch  deci- 
sion (case  No.  8).  An  alien  who  has  been 
found  deportable  can  be  held  in  detention 
for  6  months  pending  his  deportation.  If 
after  6  months  his  deportation  still  has  not 
been  arranged  because  his  country  of  origin 
wont  accept  him  or  for  other  reasoivs,  he 
can  no  longer  be  detained.  However,  the 
statute  provides  for  his  supervision  and  In- 
terrogation by  the  Attorney  General  after  the 
6  months'  period,  and  for  as  long  as  be  re- 
mains In  this  country.  He  Is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  and  Imprisonment  for  a  year 
for  a  failure  to  give  required  Information. 
In  Wltkovlch  the  lower  court  held  that  the 
alien  could  only  be  questioned  to  elicit 
"such  information  aa  is  necessary  to  enable 

the  Attorney  General  to  be  certain  that  the 
alien  Is  holding  himself  In  readiness  to  an- 
swer the  call  to  be  deported  when  it  comes" 
(353  US.  at  p.  196). 

The  Supreme  Court  with  only  Justices 
Clark  and  Burton  dissenting,  affirmed  this 
ruling.  It  thought  that  ••availability  for 
deportation"  was  the  jwoblem  at  which  su- 
pervision was  aimed,  in  the  light  of  the 
entire  sUtutory  scheme.  Furthermore,  a 
contrary  ruling — and  by  the  same  token 
amendment  of  the  statute  to  achieve  the 
contrary  result— would  mean  that,  though 
the  alien  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
and  was  not  engaging  In  criminal  conduct, 
he  could  be  forced  to  account  for  his  beliefs 
and  associations  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
As  the  Court  said:  "Supervision  of  the  un- 
deportable  alien  may  be  a  lifetime  problem. 
In  this  circumstance.  Issues  touching  liber- 
ties that  the  Constitution  safeguards,  even 
for  an  alien  'person,'  would  fairly  be  raised" 
(8A3  U.S.  at  p.  aoi). 

Resident  aliens  are  subject  to  certain  dis- 
abilities which  do  not  apply  to  citlaens  and 
to  which  olttaenshlp  Is  dsemed  relevant  (for 
example,  certain  occupations  are  closed  to 
aliens).  And  they  are  of  courss  subject  to 
the  major  disability  of  deportablllty.  Mow- 
ever,  In  leneral  It  U  a  principle  of  our  law 
that  all  ihoee  within  our  borders  are  subject 
to  the  same  rule  of  law  and  the  same  Oonstl. 

8M  VM.  IS,  10.  and  eases  there  cited)  In 
this  respect  our  domestic  law  mirrors  an 
advanfe  over  the  past  centuries  in  Interna- 
tlnnBl  eutum  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  Nllous,     iSee  Brigis,  "The  Uw  of  Nations 


(1944),'*  pp.  49e-50a.)  The  American  Bar 
Association's  recommendation  to  change 
the  Wltkovlch  ruling  would  impoae  aa  in- 
definite period  of  accountability,  and 
thereby  would  be  a  restraint,  for  lawful  be- 
liefs and  as£Oclatlons,  on  aliens,  which  does 
not  apply  to  citizens.  The  recommended 
amendment  might  also,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  suggested  In  Wltkovlch,  be  unconsti- 
tutional. For  these  reasons.  It  must  be  most 
carefully  considered.     (8.   1303). 

Paragraph  (e) :  The  final  legislative  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  ABA  is  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to: 

"(e)  Insure  the  effectiveness  ot  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1948  by  a 
requirement  that  political  propaganda  by 
agents  of  foreign  principals  be  labeled  for 
what  it  Is  where  such  agents  are  situated 
outside  the  limits  of  the  United  SUtes.  but 
nevertheless  directly  or  Indirectly  dissemi- 
nate such  propaganda  wUhln  the  United 
States." 

This  recommendation  does  not  relate  to 
any  Supreme  Court  decision.  Like  the 
recommendation  on  changes  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  deportation,  it  relates  to  a  complex 
matter  on  which  a  number  of  proposals  have 
been  made  and  which  requires  thorough 
study  before  a  change  can  be  recommended. 
The  Post  Office,  Justice,  and  State  Depart- 
ments are  presently  working  on  this  problem. 
D.  Committee  recommendations:  Tite 
American  Bar  Association  committee  report 
contains  two  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion which  apparently  were  not  Included  in 
thoae  offered  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion governing  body.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  full  American 
Bar  Association,  there  Is  no  supporting  argu- 
ment m  the  report  for  theae  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  first  is  legislation  to  "restore  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  the 
right  to  determine  and  to  dismiss.  If  re- 
quired, those  who  are  security  risks  in  both 
sensitive  and  nonsensltive  positions  in  the 
Government  service."  This  recocnmenda- 
tlon  arises  from  the  Cole  case  (No.  4).  but 
seems  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  It. 

The  issue  there  was  merely  whether  the 
statute  providing  for  unreviewable  and  sum- 
mary dismissal  in  cases  of  doubtful  loyalty 
applied  to  nonsensltive  as  well   as  sensitive 
positions.    The  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  discharge  employees 
from   either  type  of  position  for  doubtful 
loyalty:  the  question  In  Cole  related  to  what 
procedure  was  applicable  in  discharging  em- 
ployees   from    nonsensltive    positions.     The 
Court    was    persuaded    that    the    statutory 
scheme   Indicated   the   summary   procedure 
only  applied  to  sensitive  positions  and  thnt 
this    was    a    reasonable  conclusion    because 
there  was  no  emergency  with  regard  to  dis- 
charging persons,  though  of  possibly  doubt- 
ful loyalty,  from  positions  where  there  was 
no  Indication  •'they  could  bring  about  any 
discernible  adverse  effects  on  the  Nation's 
security"  (351  US.  at  p.  646).    Thus,  under 
the   statutes   as   presently   interpreted,   the 
executlvs    branch    of   the    Government   can 
dlsoharge  employees  in  nonsensltive  as  well 
aa  sensitive  poeltlons  on  loyalty  grounds,  but 
in  the  former  the  procedure  assures  a  more 
careful    and    aocurste    review.     This    reaull 
seems  eminently  sound  (S.  1804), 

The  other  legislative  recommendattona  In 
the  report  stems  from  the  Kent  and  Day- 
ton decisions  (Nue.  19  and  ao)  and  eoneema 
the  power  ut  grant  or  deny  passports i  it  rec- 
ommends among  other  things  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  "clear  and  unequtvooAl  *  •  •  cri- 
teria and  standards,"  but  doea  net  apeelfy 
their  content, 

The  committee'*  underlying  orlterien  for 
the  denial  of  a  passport  u  that  "action  boa- 
tile  to  the  national  security  of  tht  United 
«utes  must  be  rea«*nably  anticipated,  as 
opposed  Ut  mere  spterh  or  the  holding  of 
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opinions"  Freedom  to  Travel  (report  of  bar 
association  committee  p.  XXII) . 

The  majority's  opinion  In  these  cases  was 
based  on  the  view  that  the  statutory  grant 
of  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny 
pxsspok-ts  had  been  made  In  the  light  of  a 
proceeding  practice  to  deny  passports  only 
on  th^  grounds  of  noncitizenshlp  or  evi- 
dence ithat  the  applicant  was  engaging  In 
conduct  In  violation  of  the  U.S.  laws  (357 
U.S.  ai  p.  127).  The  Court  therefore  con- 
strued i  the  statute  as  granting  a  power  to 
deny  passports  only  on  these  grounds.  In 
addition,  it  relied  on  the  basic  principles 
that  ai  statute  should  be  construed  to  avoid 
constitutional  doubts,  and  that  "we  will 
construe  narrowly  all  delegated  powers  that 
curtail!  or  dUute  them"  (our  liberties)  (357 
U.S.  a^  p  129).  For  the  latter  principle  It 
cited,  among  other  cases.  Ex  parte  Endo.  in 
which  the  Court  ordered  the  release  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  deten- 
tion camps.  As  to  the  lll}erty  Involved  in 
the  pawport  problem,  the  Court  said:  "Free- 
dom to  travel  Is.  Indeed,  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  cltiaen's  liberty.  •  •  •  Freedom 
of  movement  •  •  •  was  a  part  of  our  heri- 
tage. Travel  abroad,  like  travel  within  the 
countily,  may  be  necessary  for  a  livelihood. 
It  may  be  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  choice  of  what  he  eats,  or 
wears,  or  reads.  Freedom  of  movement  is 
basic  In  our  scheme  of  values"  (357  UJ3.  at 
127.  136).  As  to  the  denials  of  passports  at 
Issue  In  these  cases,  the  Court  said:  ••We 
deal  wjith  beliefs,  with  associations,  with  log- 
ical nlatters.  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  with  citizens  who  have  neither 
been  accused  of  crimes  nor  found  guilty" 
(357  V-B.  at  p.  130).  For  this  reason  the 
Court  reasoned  there  would  be  doubt  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  If  it  were 
construed  to  authorize  the  denial  of  pass- 
ports in  these  cares — the  constitutional 
question  was  avoided  through  the  Court's 
construction. 

A  number  of  thorough  studies  of  this  sub- 
ject have  already  been  made,  including  one 
published  last  year  by  a  committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  I  This  report  pointed  out  the  constitu- 
tional] limitations  on  restriction  of  travel, 
and  ihade  specific  recommendations  which, 
I  believe,  could  well  serve  as  the  proper 
basis  for  legislative  consideration.  These 
recomimendatlons  would  permit  area  re- 
straints in  situations  of  exceptional  gravity, 
with  the  possibility  of  exceptions  for  specific 
group|B  or  individuals,  and  individual  re- 
straints where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
anticipating  resulting  danger  to  national  se- 
curity. This  is  distinguished  from  denial 
solely  on  the  basis  of  membership  in  an  or- 
ganization. The  study  also  provided  for 
nonsecurity  denials  and  hearing  procedures. 
(S.  1303.) 

ni.  CA8B8   crrKD   xn  thx  spxcxai.  coMMrrm 
aCPOBT 

Lastly,  I  shall  address  myself  to  some  of 
the  cases  digested  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation special  committee  report,  which  I 
have  not  yet  discussed.  Tliese  cases,  char- 
acteriieed  by  the  committee  as  weakening  our 
national  security,  contain  every  one  of  the 
decisions  which  the  Jenner-Butter  bill  of 
last  year  tried  to  overturn.  Of  these.  I  have 
already  dlrcusaed  the  Nelson  case,  dealt  with 
In  Jenner-Butler,  section  3.  and  the  Yates 
case,  which  was  specifically  referred  to  In 
section  4  of  the  Jenner-Butler  bill. 

Watktni  V.  VnUtd  Btatrt  (No.  8) :  The  dl- 
Rented  caees  alee  Included  the  Watklns  caae 
tn  which  eaetton  fl  of  the  Jenner-Butler  Mil 
WAS  directed, 

The  American  Bar  Aaaoolatlon  eommlttee'i 
statement  of  the  holding  In  this  case  Is  not 
complete;  the  holding  was  that  If  the  sub- 
ject at  which  the  Investigation  is  directed  la 
not  clearly  apparent,  and  If  the  witneas  ob- 
JaeU  that  a  question  Is  net  pertinent,  the 
committee  must  then  state  the  subject  under 


inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
pounded question  is  pertinent  thereto  (354 
U.S.  at  pp.  214-215). 

When  called  before  the  House  un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Watklns,  a  union  or- 
ganizer, was  entirely  candid  about  his  own 
cooperation  some  years  before  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  but  refused  to  answer  when 
asked  whether  people  were  Conununlsts 
whom  he  had  known  years  before  and  "who 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  have 
long  since  removed  themselves  from  the 
Communist  movement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  •  •  •  this  committee  has  the  right  to 
undertake  the  public  exposure  of  persons 
because  of  their  past  activities"  (354  U.S. 
at  p.  185).  While  It  was  argued  In  court 
that  the  subject  of  the  investigation  had 
been  labor,  the  persons  he  was  asked  about 
included  a  beauty  parlor  operator,  a  watch- 
maker, and  persons  Identified  as  "just  citi- 
zens" (354  U.S.  at  p.  213). 

The  contempt  statute  under  which  Wat- 
klns was  convicted  punishes  a  refusal  to 
answer  a  question  asked  by  a  congressional 
committee  only  if  that  question  is  "perti- 
nent to  the  question  under  Inquiry"  (2  VB.C. 
192).  Accordingly,  when  a  witness  is  asked 
a  question  there  must  be  "adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  defendant  to  have  awareness 
of  the  pertinency  of  the  Infomjatlon"  he  Is 
asked  to  give  (354  U.S.  at  p.  217)  so  that  he 
has  a  fair  opportunity  to  know  whether  or 
not  he  Is  committing  a  crime  if  he  refuses 
to  answer.  Only  thus  will  the  witness  be 
assured  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution  "to  de- 
fendants in  all  other  criminal  cases  •  •  • 
to  have  available,  through  a  sufficiently  pre- 
cise statute.  Information  revealing  the  stand- 
ard of  criminality  before  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  offense"  (354  U.S.  at  p.  208). 

Indeed  eVen  the  dissenting  Justice.  Clark, 
did  not  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  the 
T7itness  should  be  made  aware  of  the  subject 
of  the  hearing  and  the  pertinence  of  the 
questions  to  which  he  objected,  but  he 
tliougbt  Watklns  had  this  knowledge. 

It  would  seem  t^at  this  ruling  can  only  af- 
fect the  practices  of  congressional  investi- 
gating committees  for  the  better.  The  very 
basis  of  the  power  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee i^  that  its  questioning  is  serivng  a 
legislative  purpose;  uad.  the  Watklns  ruling 
Implements  this  basic  principle.  For  It  pre- 
vents a  committee  from  engaging  In  aimless 
questioning,  which  is  In  any  event  outside 
Its  legitimate  functions.  The  Watklns  rule 
only  requires  that  the  committee's  questions 
have  a  valid  purpose.  As  the  Court  said:  "A 
measure  of  added  care  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  authorizing  the  use  of 
compulsory  process  and  by  their  committees 
in  exercising  that  power  would  suffice.  That 
Is  a  small  price  to  pay  If  it  serves  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  llm'ted,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment without  restricting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Inform  itself"  (354  U^.  at  pp. 
215-16). 

llie  American  Bar  Association  committee 
report  states  that  "no  court  could  function 
smoothly  under  such  an  impediment"  aa 
laid  cown  in  the  Watklns  decision.  This  Is 
a  surprising  statement  considering  that  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  objection  and  argument 
can  always  be  made  on  grounds  of  relevance 
as  well  as  numerous  other  grounds. 

Bchteart  v.  Board  of  EsavHner$  (No,  0), 
Ko$rHgtburg  v.  Btatt  Bar  of  CaUfornia  (No. 
10) :  Theee  caaee  were  the  subject-matter 
of  the  first  section  of  Jenner-Butler,  though 
they  were  decided  on  constitutional  grounds 
which  do  not  permit  legislative  change. 
This  wa«  reoognlMd— for  what  Jeaner* 
Butltr  did  was  to  tatte  away  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  reepeet  of 
bar  admission  easea,  since  It  oould  not 
change  the  basic  law  Itself.  This  would 
have  been  "Oourt-ralding"  contrary  to  all 
historical  precedent  except  during  the  im- 


mediate and  much  ctmdemned  Reconstruc- 
tion period  following  the  Civil  War. 

Both  cases  were  brought  by  applicants 
to  the  bar  who  had  been  refused  admission. 

Schware's  application  to  take  the  New 
Mexico  bar  examination  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  petitioner  had  not  shown  good 
moral  character  in  view  of  his  past  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party,  his  use  of 
aliases  and  bis  record  of  arrests.  Schware 
bad  quit  the  Communist  Party  In  1940. 
and  had  told  the  dean  of  his  law  school 
about  his  past  Communist  membership 
when  he  entered  law  school  In  1950.  The 
dean  had  "told  him  to  •  •  •  put  behind 
him  what  had  happened  years  before" 
(353  U.S.  at  p.  238).  Schware.  unlike  other 
individuals,  did  not  invoke  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  was  frank  and  candid  with  re- 
gard to  his  past  Commxuilst  activities. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Mexico  holding  that 
Schware's  exclusion  violated  due  process, 
stating  that  the  record  did  not  support  the 
conclusion  that  petitioner  hsul  not  shown 
good  moral  character. 

Koenlgsberg  was  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  due  process  as  Schware. 

Petitioner  refused  to  answer  as  to  present 
and  past  membership  in  the  Conununlst 
Party  put  to  him  by  the  California  State 
Bar  Examiners.  He  was  thereuf>on  refused 
admission  to  the  bar  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  of  good 
moral  character  and  did  not  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments by  unconstitutional  means.  The 
majority's  opinion  that  Koenigsberg's  ex- 
clusion from  the  bar  had  no  reasonable 
ground  was  based  In  large  part  on  Its  view 
that  a  lack  of  good  moral  character  could 
not  be  inferred  from  a  person's  good  faith 
refusal  to  answer  on  (institutional  grounds, 
before  a  goverrunental  or  semlgovernmental 
body.  "Obviously,  the  State  could  not  draw 
unfavorable  inferences  as  to  his  truthful- 
ness, candor  or  his  moral  character  in  gen- 
eral if  his  refusal  to  answer  was  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  prohibited 
the  type  of  inquiries  which  the  committee 
was  maUng"  (353  U.S.  at  p.  270) .  The  re- 
fusal was  as  to  the  propriety  of  questions 
regarding  |X)litlcal  beliefs  under  the  1st  and 

14th  amendments,  and  not  undcsr  the  5th 
amendment's   self-incrimination   provisions. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  discourage 
the  xise  of  a  person's  refusal  to  answer  as  a 
substitute  for  actual  adverse  evidence 
against  him.  The  Court's  assertion  that  a 
good  faith  invocation  of  constitutional 
rights  cannot  be  treated  as  adverse  is  a 
salutary  response  to  the  widespread  asstimp- 
tlon  in  recent  years  that  an  individual's 
assertion  of  his  constitutional  rights  before 
a  governmental  body  or  In  an  interrogation 
should  be  condemned  and  that  complete 
acquiescence  In  the  Government's  every  ac- 
tion Is  required  to  show  loyalty. 

The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  only  evi- 
dence of  Koenigsberg's  alleged  Conununlst 
connection  was  the  testimony  of  one  person 
that  she  had  seen  him  at  meetings  of  a 
Communist  discussion  group  in  1941  (853 
U.8.  at  p.  266) ,  and  even  as  to  this  1941  con- 
nection counsel  for  the  CaUfornia  bar  com- 
mittee statsd  before  the  Supreme  Court  that 
"Identification  of  this  man  is  not  all  that 
you  might  wish."  The  Court  held  that  It 
was  arbitrary  and  therefore  a  violation  of 
due  proceee  to  exclude  Koenlgsberg  from  the 
bar  on  this  evidence;  that  this  testimony 
could  not  reaaonably  be  thought  to  over- 
come the  attestation  of  48  reputable  per- 
aoM!  •  monelgnor,  rabbis,  profeeeon.  He,, 
who  had  known  him  over  the  put  00  ytan; 
and  that  "a  lifetime  of  good  eltlaenshlp  la 
worth  very  little  if  It  la  ao  frail  that  it  can- 
not withstand  the  suspicions  which  appar- 
ently were  the  basis  for  the  oommlttee'e 
action"  (§08  U.U.  at  pp.  378  374). 
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Leedom  v.  International  Union  (No.  3): 
Amalgamated  Meatcuttera  v.  N.L./J.B.  (No. 
a);  United  Minetoorkers  v.  Arkansas  Oak 
Flooring  Co.  (No.  17)  :  Kach  of  the  Leedom. 
Amalgamated,  and  Mineworkers  cases  deals 
In  some  respect  with  the  non-Communist 
affidavit  required  under  the  Taft-HarUey  Act 
to  make  union  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
Labor  Board  proceeding^.  In  the  first  two. 
Leedom  and  Amalgamated,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  unanimous,  and  in 
the  third  case,  there  was  a  single  dissent. 
These  three  cases  are  particularly  Interest- 
ing, because  they  Illustrate  how  far  afield  the 
special  committee  went.  In  order  to  find  cases 
which  could  be  added  to  Its  list. 

In  the  Leedom  case,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  after  an  administrative  In- 
vestigation and  hearing,  found  that  an  officer 
of  the  plaintiff  union  had  filed  a  false  non- 
Communist  affidavit.  The  Board.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  denies  the  benefit  of  the  act  to  unions 
whose  officers  have  not  filed  such  affidavits 
and  makes  union  officers  who  have  filed  false 
affidavits  subject  to  criminal  penalties,  issued 
a  decompllance  order  barring  the  union  from 
the  benefits  of  the  act  until  It  compiled.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  order  was 
beyond  the  Board's  authority  and  that  the 
only  remedy  which  the  act  permits  in  the 
case  of  false  affidavits  Is  the  criminal  p>enalty. 
This  unanimous  opinion  was  based  on  an 
unmistakable  legislative  history  as  to  the 
Intention  of  Congress.  The  Court  particu- 
larly stressed  Senator  Taft's  explanation  to 
the  Senate  that  the  submission  of  false 
non-Communlst  affldavlts  to  the  Labor 
Board  subjected  the  affiant  to  a  criminal 
penalty  but  that  the  Board  was  not  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  affidavit 
because  of  the  undue  delay  such  a  procedure 
would  cause  in  Board  proceedings.  There  is 
of  course  no  constitutional  objection  to 
amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  reverse  the  Leedom  result,  and  the 
major  policy  question  seems  to  be  the  same 
one  originally  debated  by  Congreas  as  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  Identical  Issue  was  involved  In  Amal- 
gamated. The  case  indicates  the  complexity 
which  might  ensue  if  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  were  amended  so  that  the 
truth  of  the  non-Communlst  affidavit, 
rather  than  merely  its  filing,  would  b«  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  the  union 
was  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Board  pro- 
ceedings. The  judgment  that  the  Supreme 
Court  here  reversed  was  that  the  union  was 
not  so  entitled  because  the  affidavit  was 
false.  In  concluding  that  the  affidavit  was 
false,  the  lower  court  had  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  affiant  had  been  convicted  a 
year  earlier  of  filing  in  the  preceding  year  a 
false  affidavit.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  then 
Bitting  In  the  court  of  appeals,  in  dissent, 
pointed  out  that  it  oould  not  be  presumed 
that  the  previous  year's  circimistances  had 
continued  and  that  the  affiant  was  again 
committing  the  criminal  offense  of  filing 
another  false  affidavit  a  year  later  (363  US. 
at  pp.  156-167). 

However,  It  was  in  the  Mineworkers  case 
that  the  committee  went  furthest  afield. 

Louisiana  SUte  courU  had  enjoined  pick- 
eting by  a  union  which  had  failed  to  file 
daU  required  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Including  the  non-Communlst 
oath.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
State  coiurts  had  no  power  to  enjoin  the 
pickeUng,  on  the  ground  that,  while  the 
union  could  not  resort  to  the  NLRB  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  filing 
requirements,  it  could  nevertheless  take 
other  lawful  acUon,  eg.  peaceful  picketing. 
This  was  actually  the  side  on  which  the 
solicitor  general  had  filed  an  amleus  curUe 
brief. 

This  case  actually  does  not  Involve  the 
non-Communlst  affidavit  any  more  than  it 


Involves  any  of  th?  other  data  a  union  is 
also  required  to  file  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  the  benefit  of  Labor  Board  proceedings. 
Here  the  union  had  failed  to  file  any  of  the 
required  data,  and  the  Court  said  that  it 
wou'.d  consider  the  case  on  the  assumption 
that  what  it  had  failed  to  file  was  infor- 
mation as  to  the  salaries  and  election  of 
officers  (351  U.S.  at  pp.  70-71).  The  Labor 
Board  here  agreed  with  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  the  union  and  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
case  that  the  problem  is  broader  than 
merely  the  problem  of  filing  a  non-Commu- 
nlst affidavit. 

Yatea  v.  United  States  (No.  21):  In  the 
second  Yates  case.  Involving  only  the  ques- 
tion of  punishment,  the  Court  was  unani- 
mous In  finding  the  sentencing  Improper, 
though  three  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
wished  to  go  even  further  and  reverse  the 
conviction.  The  case  again  illustrates  how 
far  the  si>eclal  conunlttee  went  to  find  cases 
which  had  any  connection  with  commu- 
nism, for  this  decision  was  strictly  one  of 
the  sentencing  cases. 

In  the  course  of  a  Smith  Act  trial  Tates 
refused  to  answer  11  questions  relating  to 
whether  other  persons  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  trial  court  held  her 
In  contempt  for  each  refusal  and  imposed 
11  concurrent  sentences  of  1  year  each. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  two  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  holding  that  this  action  con- 
stituted an  Improper  multiplication  of  con- 
tempts, because  the  witness  when  first  in- 
quiry was  made  stated  that  she  would  not 
Identify  any  Communist  Party  members. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  all  but  the  first 
conviction  which  was  vacated  and  remanded 
for  resentencing  in  the  cool  refiectlon  of 
subsequent  events. 

At  the  outset  of  her  examination,  the  wit- 
ness stated  that  she  would  not  answer 
whether  a  person  was  a  Communist  when 
her  answer  "could  only  lead  to  a  situation 
in  which  a  person  could  be  caused  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  his  Job  •  •  •  and  perhaps  be 
subjected  to  further  harassment,  and  •  •  • 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  contribute  to  that. 
However  many  times  I  am  asked  and  In  how- 
every  many  forms,  to  identify  a  person  as 
Communist,  I  can't  bring  myself  to  do  It" 
(355  U.S.  at  p.  68).  The  Court  held  that 
she  could  not  be  held  guilty  of  contempt  for 
such  refusal  to  answer  when  the  prosecution 
continued  to  ask  her  identifying  questions: 
"The  prosecution  cannot  multiply  con- 
tempts by  repeated  questioning  on  the  same 
subject  of  inquiry  within  which  a  recalci- 
trant witness  already  has  refused  answers" 
(355  US.  at  p.  73).  This  ruling  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  fair  administration  of  Justice,  in 
which  the  Communist  question  of  course 
had  no  significance.  Indeed,  the  ruling 
stemmed  from  the  decision  in  United  States 
V.  Costello.  198  F.  2d  200  (C.A.  2.  1952) ,  which 
involved  an  investigation  of  a  "crime  syn- 
dicate." If  the  Court  had  approved  the  con- 
trary pracUce,  It  would  mean  that  the  con- 
tempts could  be  multiplied  without  limit, 
and  that  a  witness  who  was  willing  to  answer 
questions  except  in  a  certain  area  could  be 
punished  more  severely  than  one  who  re- 
fused to  give  any  testimony  at  all  (368  US. 
at  p.  73). 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Tates  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  a  third  time — though 
the  American  Bar  Association  committee  did 
not  cite  that  case.  (366  U.S.  363.)  After 
the  Supreme  Court  had  remanded  the  case 
for  resentencing,  the  district  court  reim- 
posed  the  original  maximum  1  year  sen- 
tence. Since  the  district  court  disregarded 
the  gentle  intimations  of  the  necessity  for 
such  acUons  of  the  Supreme  Oovirt  in  this 
matter,  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  six  to  three 
per  curiam  decision,  itself  ordered  the  sen- 
tence adjusted,  under  its  supervisory  power 
over  the  adminlstraUon  of  Jxistlce  in  the 
Federal  courts. 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  editorial  which  is  entitled 
"Let  There  Be  Luce." 

Under  rule  XIX  I  am  not  privileged 
to  insert  in  the  Rxcord  the  entire  edi- 
torial. But  I  am  free  to  read  the  part 
of  the  editorial  which  pays  its  disrespects 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  OregoiL  It 
states: 

Then  came  the  disclosure  that  Mr.  Moasc, 
despite  his  tender  sensibilities,  had  earlier 
had  the  consummate  gall  to  telephone  Mrs. 
Luce's  personal  physician  to  ask  whether  she 
had  been  consulting  a  psychiatrist — an  in- 
vasion of  privacy  which,  we  should  ttiink. 
would  have  sent  the  Senate  liberals  Into  a 
tiffly. 

Mr.  Piesident.  ai>parently  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Washington  Post  do  not 
read  either  their  own  newspaper  or  the 
CoNGRKssioNAL  RicoRD.  nor  do  they  take 
other  measures  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  truth. 

That  comment  causes  me  to  modify  a 
comment  I  made  some  time  ago  about 
editors,  such  as  those  of  the  Washington 
Post,  namely,  that  I  thought  they  were 
nonreaders.  except  in  the  case  of  their 
own  writings.  But  this  editorial  does 
not  even  show  that  they  are  very  good 
readers  of  their  own  writings.  a«  I  shall 
show  in  a  moment.  Mr.  President. 
Therefore.  I  should  like  to  reiterate  for 
their  benefit  what  I  said  here  yesterday 
on  this  point,  namely,  that  the  initial 
information  concerning  Mrs.  Luce's  sta- 
bility came  from  a  reliable  newspaper- 
man, who  had  suggeited  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  look 
into  this  area  of  her  qualifications,  and 
at  the  time  I  saw  no  reason  to  pursue 
that  line  of  inquiry. 

This  newspaperman  advised  me  that 
the  doctor  would  be  glad  to  have  me  call 
him.  I  made  that  very  clear  in  the  Com- 
ORBSSiONAL  RECORD  On  Several  occasions. 
Mr.  President,  but  apparently  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editors  were  so  anxious  to 
dip  their  pens  in  my  blood  that  they  did 
not  take  the  time  to  read  the  Rkcora  as 
to  what  happened  in  regard  to  the  inci- 
dent the  minority  leader  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday.  And. 
after  all.  It  was  raised  by  the  minority 
leader,  not  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post.  I  place  in 
the  Record  again  my  statement  which 
appears  on  pages  6996-6997  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  29: 

When  I  sought  to  call  the  elder  doctor— 
who.  as  I  have  said.  I  found,  when  I  placed 
the  call,  had  died  3  weeks  ago — I  did  not  call 
him  with  any  undersUndlng  or  belief  that 
be  was  the  doctor  of  Mrs.  Luce.  I  knew  from 
the  newspaper  clippings  that  at  one  time  he 
had  treated  her  for  some  physical  allmenU. 
But  I  Judged  from  the  newspaper  rllppings 
that  he  probably  was  no  longer  her  doctor. 
I  was  led  to  lielieve  that  he  was  not  now  her 
doctor  by  the  representation  of  the  news- 
paper correspondent  who  gave  dm  the  infor- 
mation, and  who  told  me  that  It  was  his 
understanding  that  if  I  would  place  that 
call  the  doctor  would  give  me  some  Informa- 
tion bearing  on  this  nomination.  I  placed 
the  call  for  that  purpose— only  to  discover 
that  the  doctor  was  dead,  and  that  I  was 
talking  to  his  son.  who  had  taken  over  bis 
father's  practice.     When  his  son  advised  me 
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that  he  presently  was  the  doctor  of  Mrs. 
Luce,  It  was  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon who  said,  in  effect.  "Well,  that  settles 
it,  but  I  want  you  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
caU  that  I  was  going  to  make  to  your  father." 

Then,  as  appears  later  on  the  same 
page,  I  said: 

Second,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  I 
was  not  calling  the  elder  doctor,  who.  as  I 
said,  I  discovered  had  died  2  weeks  before, 
on  the  belief  that  he  was  her  doctor  at  the 
present  time.  I  did  not  believe  he  was  her 
doctor:  but.  quite  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  not  her  doctor.  Furthermore,  so  far  as 
I  know,  he  was  not  a  psychiatrist.  I  was  not 
calling  him  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  psy- 
chiatrist. I  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  a  psychiatrist, 
but  it  is  my  belief  and  understanding  he 
was  not.  But  I  could  not  raise  my  right 
hand  and  say  I  luiow  that  to  be  a  fact.  I 
was  advised  that  here  was  a  doctor,  however, 
who  thought  that  information  ought  to  be 
obtained  from  him  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  question  as  to  the  mental  health  of 
the  nominee. 

As  a  Senator  It  was  my  duty,  as  I  saw  it, 
to  talk  to  the  doctor  and  ascertain  what  his 
point  of  view  was.  and  dlsciiss  it  with  him. 
as  I  would  have  if  he  had  been  alive,  in 
greater  detail  than  I  did  with  his  son,  t>e- 
cause  I  dismissed  the  inquiry  when  I  saw  he 
was  not  available  and  I  was  talking  with  the 
•on.  who  had  not  t>een  involved.  I  would 
have  tallied  to  the  elder  doctor  had  he  been 
alive  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  informa- 
tion he  might  present  to  me  should  be  made 
available  and  whether  I  should  make  public 
use  of  it. 

It  is  too  bad  that  in  the  interest  of 
good  Journalism  the  Washington  Post 
editors  did  not  take  the  time  to  do  their 
book  work  before  they  wrote  their  edi- 
torial. But  I  am  so  accustomed  to  that 
in  the  Washington  Post.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  was  really  a  great  lii>eral 
newspaper,  and  I  am  sad  at  its  degener- 
ation. But  it  is  not  the  only  newspaper 
in  America  that  fails  to  live  up  to  its 
Journalistic  responsibilities  to  thie  Ameri- 
can people.  So  I  suppose  we  will  just 
have  to  accept  it  as  one  of  those  losses 
to  the  Journalistic  profession. 

It  was  after  Mrs.  Luce's  appearance 
at  the  committee  hearings  that  I  felt  I 
ought  to  follow  up  the  advice  of  the  news- 
paper correspondent — who,  I  may  say 
again,  was  not  a  columnist,  but  was  a 
newspaper  correspondent — and  carry 
out  his  suggestion  to  call  this  doctor  and 
see  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  me. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  to  find 
that  since  the  newspaper  correspondent 
had  first  made  the  suggestion  to  me  and 
the  time  I  called,  the  doctor  had  passed 
away. 

When  I  called  this  doctor  who  had 
treated  Mrs.  Luce  upon  her  return  from 
Italy,  the  one  who  had  stated  to  the  press 
that  he  did  not  treat  her  for  the  arsenate 
of  lend  poisoning  that  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  her  resignation.  I  learned  that 
he  had  recently  died.  The  doctor  with 
whom  I  did  talk  was  his  son,  who  had 
taken  over  his  father's  practice,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Luce. 

Thereupon,  I  told  him  what  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  his  father  about,  and  then 
I  dropp)ed  the  matter;  It  rested  there 
until  it  was  raised  in  public  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Second,  another  Interesting  thing 
about  this  matter  is  that  the  principal 


clipping  I  Inserted  in  the  Record  last 
Monday  was  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  20,  1956.  It  quoted  Mrs.  Luce's 
physician  of  that  time— the  elder  Dr. 
Rosenbluth,  who  recently  died,  suid 
whom  I  sought  to  call,  without  knowing 
of  his  death — as  saying  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  arsenate  of  lead  which 
was  alleged  to  have  caused  her  illness, 
and  the  elements  for  which  he  was  treat- 
ing her  was,  and  I  quote,  "very  unclear." 

This  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
in  1956  was  entitled  "Doctor  Doubts 
Paint  Poisoning  Is  Cause  of  Mrs.  Luce's 
Illness." 

It  was  an  Associated  Press  story  by 
John  Scali. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  the  Record 
show  that  the  Washington  Post  story 
goes  on  to  say: 

Dr.  Rosenbluth  was  Interviewed  by  tele- 
phone in  New  York. 

Apparently  the  press  interviewed  Mrs. 
Luce's  doctor  prior  to  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  20,  1956,  by 
telephone,  at  the  very  time  of  her  ill- 
ness, an  interview  which  the  Washing- 
ton Post  apparently  thought  perfectly 
proper  at  the  time  if  conducted  by  a 
newspaperman. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
called,  or  tried  to  call,  the  same  doctor 
3  years  later,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  no  longer  her  doctor.  I  did 
so  after  Mrs.  Luce's  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  indicated  "to  me.  by  my  observa- 
tions, that  she  was  highly  emotional  and 
unstable,  and  raised  some  grave  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person 
of  such  manifest  instability  should  be 
our  representative  in  Brazil. 

I  called  imder  those  circumstances. 
In  fact,  when  I  learned  I  was  speaking 
to  the  physician  who  was  treating  her 
currently.  I  dropped  the  matter,  only 
to  have  it  raised  again  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Third,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Washington  Post  editorial  writers 
and  the  general  public  the  statement 
made  yesterday  in  his  news  conference 
by  President  Eisenhower,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  had  sent  Christian 
Herter  to  a  clinic  to  ascertain  his  physi- 
cal ability  to  carry  on  a  diflBcult  job  for 
the  next  2  years.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  the 
excerpt  from  the  President's  news  con- 
ference on  this  matter,  as  it  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McRRiMAN  Smith,  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national. "Mr.  President,  in  Augtista  on 
April  IS.  In  announcing  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  Dulles,  you  told  us  that  you  would 
name  a  sucecssor  within  a  matter  of  days. 
And  then  you  were  asked  whether  this  meant 
that  you  might  be  considering  someone  other 
than  Mr.  Herter,  and  you  said  that  there 
were  a  number  of  people  In  Government  who 
had  particular  talent  In  this  field;  and  there 
were  all  kinds  of  considerations  to  be  studied. 

"Well.  In  the  period  between  your  press 
conference  down  there  and  the  morning  of 
April  18.  w^en  you  announced  the  selection 
of  idr.  Herter.  there  was  a  degree  of  specula- 
tion and  interpretation  In  Washington  that 
this  had  t>een  a  delay  damaging  to  Mr.  Herter 


and  Indicative,  possibly,  of  some  reluctance 
on  your  part  to  appoint  him. 

"Now.  what  Is  your  reaction  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  sir?" 

Answer.  "WeU,  I  think  it  was  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary speculation  and  unprofitable 
speculation. 

"Prom  the  very  l>eginnlng  of  his  Ulness. 
Poster  Dulles,  whose  mind  has  not  been  im- 
paired In  the  slightest — and  I  visited  him 
only  Monday  afternoon — took  voluntarUy — 
took  up  with  me  voluntarily  the  identity  of 
his  successor,  should  this  become  necessary, 
and  he  thought  that  we  should,  no  need  for 
Jumping  into  this  thing  with  baste,  that  we'd 
look  over  the  whole  field  and  see  what  we  had 
better  do. 

"He  and  I  both  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  this,  if  this  ever  came  about,  this 
necessity  for  replacement,  that  Mr.  Herter 
should  do  it.  But  we  didnt  want  to  start 
any  great  speculation  because  I  did  not 
know,  neither  did  the  Secretary  know, 
whether  he  would  experience  a  period  of 
upturn  in  his  disease,  or  whether  there  would 
be  no  improvement  and  he  would  have  to 
withdraw. 

"Now.  the  one  thing  that  concerned  us  very 
definitely  was  Mr.  Herter's  health.  And  so 
when  I  got  the  final,  definite  notice — well. 
I  don't  know  the  exact  date,  let's  say  the 
14th.  something  like  that — and  the  doctor 
said  this  would,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  resign,  and  he  decided  he  should  re- 
sign, then  I — Mr.  Herter  was  sent  over  to  a 
clinic  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Govern- 
ment and  where  it  would  be  not  his  own 
doctor,  to  be  an  objective  examination,  and 
the  report  came  back,  that  was  a  report  that 
needed  to  be  read,  but  It  was  nevertheless, 
gave  him.  in  my  opinion,  clear  health  certifi- 
cate for  going  ahead  for  certainly  for  2  years. 

"At  this  time  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
how  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Herter  now  to  make 
certain  that  I  could  give  him  his  appoint- 
ment in  a  dignified  way.  And  I  aslced  him 
to  come  see  me." 

DOTJBLK     STAKDARO     OF    THE     WASHINGTON     POST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  takes  the  view  that  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  a  newspaperman  to 
interview  a  doctor  about  one  of  his 
patients,  if  there  is  anything  newsworthy 
in  it,  and  that  it  is  all  right  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  consult  con- 
tinuously with  the  physicians  attending 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  send  a  pro- 
spective nominee  to  a  clinic  for  a  physical 
checkup  before  nominating  him,  but 
when  a  Senator  inquires  into  the  health 
of  a  person  upon  whose  judgment  and 
Qualifications  he  is  required  to  pass,  that 
is  "consummate  gall"  and  "an  invasion 
of  privacy." 

I  have  learned  to  expect  that  kind  of 
journalism  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  so  I  do  not  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  correction  of  the  ri- 
diculous statement  which  was  published 
in  this  morning's  edition  about  my  ac- 
tions, but  I  intend  to  keep  the  oflScial 
record  of  the  Senate  clear  about  the 
matter.  I  intend,  for  purposes  of  re- 
iteration and  reemphasis,  to  read  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  theii-  observation  on  July 
20.  1956.  which  appear  in  the  April  27 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  last  Monday: 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day, July  20,  1956.  It  bears  on  the  remark- 
able explanation  which  was  given  by  Time 
magazine  for  Mrs.   Luce's   resignation   from 
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her  post  In  Rome — an  explanation  which  • 
large  body  of  opinion  considers  to  be  fan- 
tastic. I  share  that  point  of  view.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  fantastic  explanation.  How- 
ever. I  am  glad  to  read  the  article.  It  says: 
"Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  physician 
yesterday  said  her  latest  illness  may  have 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  poison 
paint  specks  that  allegedly  drop(>ed  from 
her  bedroom  celling. 

"Dr.  Milton  Rosenbluth  said  the  ailments 
for  which  he  treated  Mrs.  Luce  in  New  York 
a  months  ago  were  enteritis  and  iron-de- 
ficiency anemia. 

"Their  relation — if  any — to  traces  of 
arsenate  of  lead  detected  In  a  specimen  Is 
"very  unclear,"  he  said,  because  the  sus- 
pected celling  of  her  Rome  ETmbassy  bedroom 
had  been  covered  and  repainted  13  months 
earlier. 

"Dr.  Rosenbluth  was  Interviewed  by  tele- 
phone in  New  York. 

"(In  Rome,  the  architect  who  prepared  the 
■villa  for  Mrs.  Luce  when  she  arrived  3  years 
ago  said  today  the  painted  celling  that  re- 
portedly poisoned  her  had  not  been  touched 
In  40  or  60  years,  Reuters  reported. 

"Paolo  d'Anna,  an  American  of  Italian 
origin  who  has  lived  in  Rome  for  many  years, 
said  he  decorated  the  villa  for  Mrs.  Luce 
Just  before  she  arrived  in  Rome.  He  added: 
'But  the  ceiling  was  not  touched.  As  far 
as  I  know,  the  ceiling  has  not  been  touched 
for  the  past  40  or  50  years.') 

"Time  magazine  reported  "a  deadly  fallout" 
of  the  poison  caused  the  long  series  of  Ill- 
nesses that  have  beset  Mrs.  Luce  since  she 
became  Ambassador  to  Italy  more  than  3 
years  ago.  The  Ambassador's  husband. 
Henry  R.  Luce,  Is  editor-ln-chlef  of  tlie 
publication. 

"The  magazine  said  a  second  investigation 
uncovered  "a  high  content'  of  arsenate  of 
lead  from  painted  roses  in  the  ceiling  of  her 
17th  century  embassy  residence  in  Rome. 

"For  20  months  it  said.  Ambassador  Luce 
had  been  breathing  arsenated  fumes,  had 
been  eating  food  and  drinking  coffee  pow- 
dered day  after  day  with  the  deadly  white 
dust. 

"Dr.  Rosenbluth  said  it  was  far  from  cer- 
tain her  latest  illnesses  were  'arsenic-in- 
duced Infection,'  as  the  magazine  reported. 

"  'Whatever  she  had  in  1954  I  would  regard 
as  cured,'  he  said.  'Her  latest  illness 
seemed  to  be  related  to  some  liver  infection 
she  had  In  Italy. 

"  "Speciflcally,  what  she  had  now  was  not 
palsonlng.' 

"He  said  it  is  possible  the  earlier  illness 
could  have  so  debilitated  her  to  the  point 
wliere  she  was  more  susceptible  to  the  later 
ailment,  but  that  even  this  is  uncertain. 

"Time  magazine  had  no  immediate  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Rosenbluth's  remarks. 

This  is  a  vei-y  interesting  exhibit,  Mr. 
President.  I  know  one  has  to  reiterate 
and  reiterate  and  reiterate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  to  get  an  idea 
through  to  them,  so  let  me  reiterate  it 
again,  for  their  benefit. 

Ai'ound  July  20,  1956,  the  press  inter- 
viewed E>r.  Rosenbluth  about  the  nature 
of  Mrs.  Luce's  health  or  illness,  because 
so  many  people,  including  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  thought  her  story 
as  carried  in  Time  magazine  was  fan- 
tastic. It  was  an  incredible  accoimt 
which  found  its  way  into  her  husband's 
powerful  journalistic  empire.  Time 
magazine. 

Apparently  the  press  had  some  doubts 
about  the  authenticity  and  reliability  of 
this  bit  of  Journalistic  fantasy  on  the 
part  of  Time,  so  they  called  her  doctor. 
At  least.  Uie  story  leaves  no  room  for 


doubt  that  the  doctor  had  treated  Mrs. 
Luce.  I  cannot  raise  my  right  hand  and 
swear  that  the  day  the  newspapermen 
called  he  was  her  doctor,  but  the  story 
says  that  he  had  treated  Mrs.  Luce. 

I  presume  it  is  considered  to  be  all 
right  for  a  newspaperman  to  do  this. 

OBLIGATIONS   OF  A   SENATOK 

U.S.  Senators  have  a  great  trust  in 
their  office  to  investigate  and  examine 
into  the  qualifications  of  a  nominee  of  a 
President  of  the  United  St^ites  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  person  posse.sses  an 
emotional  balance  which  Is  needed  If  she 
is  to  be  sent  to  an  Embassy  in  Brazil. 
But  when  I  follow  a  recommendation  of 
a  very  reliable  newspaperman — I  will  say 
to  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  a  very  reliable  one — who  has  ad- 
vised me  that  if  I  call  the  doctor  the 
doctor  will  be  glad  to  converse  with  me 
about  the  subject,  that  the  doctor  did  not 
want  to  call  himself  but  would  be  glad  to 
be  called,  and  when  I  then  would  have 
talked  to  him.  if  in  the  meantime  he  had 
not  passed  away,  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  that  is  consummate  gall 
and  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

SENATE    MUST    JUDGE    SOUNDNESS   Or    NOMINFES 

Let  me  make  clear  once  more  for  the 
record  that  so  long  as  I  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  Presidential  nomina- 
tions made  by  Republican  or  E>emocratlc 
Presidents  are  before  me  and  there  is 
sufficient  cause  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  someone  who  is  not 
emotionully  stable,  as  I  am  satisfied  is 
true  in  this  case.  I  shall  carry  out  such 
a  line  of  inquiry  as  I  deem  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
question  of  that  person's  mental  health. 
Historically,  as  I  have  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  in  many  speeches  on 
nominations  in  the  last  15  years,  one  of 
the  cardinal  criteria  to  be  applied  un- 
der the  advice  and  consent  clause  is  the 
criterion  of  character  and  mental 
soundness. 

OBLIGATION    OF   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  hope  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  nomi- 
nation. I  hope  he  will  not  receive  that 
protection  around  the  White  House 
House  which  will  keep  from  him  the 
questions  which  I  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  earlier  in  the  day,  for  him 
to  answer  to  the  American  people.  For 
purposes  of  emphasis,  let  me  restate  one 
or  two  of  them. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
answers  to  these  questions  before  the 
President  sends  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to 
Brazil. 

As  I  have  stated.  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  is  more  indebted  to  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  than  to  any  other  hu- 
man being.  It  was  President  Roosevelt 
who  promoted  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
over  the  heads  of  many  generals  his 
senior,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of 
American  Armed  Forces  in  World  War 
n.  He  served  in  that  capacity  with  dis- 
tinction, under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  aa 
his  Commander  In  Chief. 

Once  again  I  say  from  this  floor  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  tiiis 


afternoon:  "What  is  your  answer  to  this 
question,  Mr.  President?  Did  you  lead 
thousands  of  American  boys  to  their 
death  in  World  War  II  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Commander  in  Chief  who  lied 
us  into  a  war?  Answer  yes  or  no:  and 
if  your  answer  is  no,  then  over  this 
weekend  tell  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America,  and  all  Americans,  your  Justi- 
fication for  sending  this  slanderer  to 
Brazil  as  your  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
this  nominee  who,  as  recently  as  April 
15,  1959,  in  an  open  public  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  refused  to  change  her  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Franklin  Roosevelt." 

She  said,  as  the  record  shows,  that 
she  stood  by  that  statement.  I  say: 
"Mr.  President,  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple your  justification  for  sending  such 
a  slanderer  as  your  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  you 
served  under  that  Commander  in  Chief 
throughout  World  War  II." 

"Mr.  President,  let  me  refresh  your 
memory  about  a  great  obligation  you 
owe  to  history.  So  long  as  you  occupy 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  you  are  the  guardian  of  the 
honor  of  that  office.  A  great  American, 
your  Commander  in  Chief  in  World  War 
II.  occupied  that  office.  Your  great 
benefactor.  President  Roosevelt,  sat  in 
your  chair  before  you  in  the  White 
House.  When  you  sit  there  you  are  not 
occupying  a  cottage  outside  London. 
You  are  occupying  the  greatest  house 
in  the  world,  the  White  House. 

"I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
statement  to  the  American  people  about 
the  honor  of  Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt? 
Did  he  lie  us  into  war?  You  know  he 
did  not:  but  you  have  a  historical  obli- 
gation to  write  your  page  of  history  on 
this  subject  now. 

"In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  no  moral  right  to  send  to  Brazil 
your  nominee  without  justifying  it  to 
the  American  people,  in  the  Ught  of  her 
evident  emotional  instability  and  in  the 
hght  of  her  slandering  the  illustrious 
name  of  the  great  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt." 

In  my  opinion,  the  Presidents  report 
yesterday,  to  the  eflfect  that  Mrs.  Luce 
would  be  a  very  popular  ambassador 
to  send  to  Brazil,  was  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  President.  I 
stated  that  in  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs.  I.  too.  receive  a  good  deal  of 
information,  as  is  to  be  expected,  in- 
cluding messages. 

To  the  President  I  say  in  all  sincerity, 
"I  fear  you  will  buy  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  American-Brazilian  relations 
if  you  send  Clare  Boothe  Luce  to  Brazil 
as  our  Ambassador.  We  have  many 
evidences  that  her  penchant  for  invec- 
tive often  overcomes  her  judgment.  And 
you  will  live  to  learn.  Mr.  President,  that 
down  In  the  rank  and  nle  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Brazil,  in  many  homes  where 
people  are  poor,  in  which  people  have 
a  great  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
the  architect  of  the  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy, your  nomination  will  not  be  re- 
joiced over.  Your  nomination  will 
weaken  American  Brazilian  relations." 

I  hope  that  over  the  weekend  reason 
will  prevail  at  the  White  House,  and  that 


steps  will  be  taken — as  we  know  they  can 
be  taken — which  will  result  in  an  an- 
nouncement that,  for  whatever  reason 
it  is  desired  to  assign,  she  will  not  go 
to  Brazil. 

Again  I  say  that  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
duty;  but  I  shall  continue  to  do  my  duty 
in  regard  to  this  nomination  so  long  as 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  does 
not  intend  to  follow  any  advice  or  coun- 
sel to  the  effect  that  we  should  not  dis- 
cuss the  nomination  further.  It  shall 
be  discussed  so  long  as  statements  are 
issued  which,  in  my  judgment,  call  for 
an  answer. 

rVLL  DEBATE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  PEBMITTED 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  procedure  was 
followed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  afternoon,  when  six  or  seven  or 
eight  of  my  colleagues  who  intended  to 
make  statements  on  tlie  Luce  nomination 
after  the  vote  felt  they  were  estopped 
from  making  .hem,  ps  many  of  them 
have  said  to  me.  because  another  item  of 
business  was  quickly  brought  to  the  floor 
and  made  the  unfinished  business,  al- 
though it  was  obvious  that  those  Sen- 
ators wished  to  make  statements. 

I  am  sorry  those  statements  are  not 
In  the  Record.  They  should  be.  After 
Mrs.  Luce's  press  release  from  New  York 
the  other  afternoon,  at  least  seven  other 
Democratic  Senators,  in  addition  to 
those  who  did  speak  on  the  nomination, 
came  to  me  and  said  they  had  intended 
to  supF>ort  my  position.  They  told  me 
they  would  have  made  It  clear  in  the 
Senate  that  if  they  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  they  would  not  vote  for  the 
nominee. 

They  tdd  me  they  felt  that  her  New 
York  statement  proved  my  case  of  her 
mental  instability.  I  wish  this  to  ap- 
pear In  the  Record.  If  another  course 
of  procedure  had  been  followed  the 
other  afternoon,  those  statements  would 
be  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that  a  pro- 
cedure should  have  been  followed  which 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
go  into  the  Record. 

Finally,  let  me  refer  to  an  article  en- 
tiUed  "The  Mystery  of  the  Villa 
Tavema."  It  is  not  a  very  long  article. 
It  Is  written  by  Ronald  W.  May.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mtstert  or  the  Villa  Tavzrna 

(By  Ronald  W.  May.  Washington  Correspond- 
ent, Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times) 

Scanning  a  Washington  newspaper  while 
drinking  coffee  In  bed  on  the  morning  of 
July' 17,  I  ran  across  a  startling  news  item. 
It  was  like  having  a  piece  of  the  ceiling  fall 
Into  my  cup. 

The  International  News  Service  story,  date- 
lined  New  York  on  the  prevlovis  day,  was 
printed  below  the  front  page  fold  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  A 
cryptic  headline  announced:  "Clare  Luce 
Held  III  of  Poisoning." 

Z  read  on.  having  wondered  with  other 
newsman  whether  Mrs.  Luce's  recent  linger- 
ing Illness,  described  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  "rundown  condition."  might  be 
something  more  serious. 


The  first  paragraph  whetted  my  Interest 
at  once. 

"Time  magazine  said  tonight  that  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  has  been  repeatedly  poisoned 
during  her  3  years  as  Ambassador  to  Italy." 

Why,  I  wondered,  had  the  Post  played  the 
story  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  attempted  as- 
sassination of  a  U.S.  Ambassador  so  small 
and  so  far  down  the  page? 

When  no  logical  answer  came,  I  returned 
to  the  story.  But  the  two  remaining  para- 
grahps  failed  to  verify  the  sinister  implica- 
tion of  tlie  first.  The  writer,  apparently 
proud  as  punch  of  his  sensational  lead,  of- 
fered no  proof  for  it,  but  neither  did  he  de- 
stroy its  effect  by  quoting  a  statement  I 
found  later  in  a  Time  magazine  story,  which 
said  that  the  poisoning  was  accidental.  In- 
stead, the  two  remaining  paragraphs  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  piece 
hinted  slyly  at  skullduggery  and  cloak-and- 
dagger  dirty  work. 

"The  magazine  will  publish  the  story 
Thursday.  It  will  say  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  investigators  and  embassy  officials 
found  the  paint  on  the  ceiling  of  her  bed- 
room contained  a  high  portion  of  arsenate  of 
lead;  and  that  dust  of  it  apparently  was 
Jarred  into  her  food  at  breakfast  by  servants 
walking  overhead. 

"Since  mid-May  Mrs.  Luce  has  been  under- 
going treatments  to  correct  the  arsenic-in- 
duced infection.  Time  said,  and  her  general 
health  has  greatly  improved." 

The  rtory  raised  more  questions  than  It 
answered.  I  realized,  of  course,  that  a  Post 
editor  may  have  cut  the  end  from  a  longer 
INS  dispatch,  thus  omitting  clarifying  de- 
tails, but  the  fact  that  Time  called  the 
poisoning  an  accident  was  certainly  impor- 
tant enough  to  mention  In  the  three  open- 
ing paragraphs. 

Over  fried  eggs  and  Virginia  ham,  I  told 
my  wife  that  Time  was  coming  out  with  a 
strange  story  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Luce  had 
been  poisoned — {perhaps  by  Italian  servants. 

My  wife  read  the  Post  story  admiringly. 
A  former  assistant  city  editor  of  a  conserva- 
tive dally,  she  still  nurtures  hopes  of  editing 
a  lurid  tabloid.  She  remarked  that  in  the 
atwence  of  more  facts,  the  INS  man  should 
lave  specxilated  on  why  the  near-lethal  con- 
centration of  arsenic  was  contained  in  cell- 
ing paint,  and  he  should  also  have  com- 
mented on  the  detective  story  aspects  of  the 
case — happening  so  conveniently  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  long  history  of  i>oisonings. 

The  next  newspaper  story  on  the  subject 
that  I  saw — in  the  tabloid  Washington  Daily 
News — made  a  stab  at  Jeannel  latter  ap- 
proach, describing  the  painted  floral  designs 
on  Mrs.  Luce's  bedroom  ceiling  as  "Borglan 
white  roses."  But  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
dull  piece  which  failed  to  make  the  most  of 
a  great  opportunity. 

I  was  walking  past  the  Treasury  Building 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  shortly  after  noon 
when  the  clumsy  headline  on  the  day's  first 
edition  of  the  News,  lying  on  a  sidewalk 
newsstand,  pulled  me  up  short:  "Secret  Is 
No  Secret:  Roees  on  the  Celling  Poisoned 
Clare  Luce." 

News  headline  writers,  easily  the  cleverest 
In  Washington  (sev«'al  years  ago.  they 
heralded  the  isolation  in  a  test  tube  of  the 
common  cold  germ  with  "Baby,  Your  Cold's 
Outside") ,  had  strained  too  hard  on  this  one. 
And  I  found  they  had  done  the  same  with 
the  inside  headline:  "Sleep  That  Knits  Up 
the  Raveled  Sleeve." 

The  play  on  Shakespeare  seemed  obsciire, 
and  I  turned  to  the  United  Press  story  be- 
nec.th,  datellned  New  York.  The  only  news 
item  among  ads  on  the  second  page,  it  was 
more  than  a  column  in  length : 

"The  nausea,  nervous  fatigue.  Irritability, 
falling  hair,  loose  teeth,  broken  fingernails, 
and  general  rundown  condition  that  have 
beset  the  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  for  the  past  2  years  are  the  re- 
sult of  arsenic  poisoning. 


"Central  Intelligence  agents  traced  the 
source  to  white-painted  roses  on  her  bed- 
room ceiling. 

"Time  magazine,  in  Its  Issue  appearing 
Thursday,  will  say  that  for  20  months  Mrs. 
Luce  breathed  fumes,  ate  food,  and  drank 
coffee  powdered  with  deadly  wliite  dust. 

"The  Borgian  white  roses  in  her  17th  cen- 
tury Villa  Tavema  bedroom  had  been 
brushed  with  paint  having  a  high  content  of 
arsenate  of  lead." 

The  rest  of  the  piece  was  a  concise  r^um* 
of  the  Time  article.  The  News  quoted  the 
magazine  as  calling  the  discovery  "one  of  the 
best  kept  secrets  of  UJS.  diplomacy" — cer- 
tainly an  exaggeration. 

The  United  Press  story  said  that  Mrs.  Luce 
first  noticed  the  sjrmptoms  of  serious  anemia 
and  nervous  fatigue  in  the  late  summer  of 
1954,  came  to  the  United  States  soon  after- 
ward for  medical  examination,  and  returned 
to  Rome  2  months  later  feeling  better. 

In  a  short  time,  the  newspaper  story  said, 
the  ghastly  reactions  enumerated  in  the  lead 
began  occurring,  and  she  went  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  In  Naples.  Navy  doctors  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda.  Md., 
laboratory  specimens  from  Mrs.  Luce.  They 
were  labeled  from  "Seaman  Jones." 

It  was  on  Tuesday  morning  that  the  Wash- 
ington News  quoted  Time's  upcoming 
Wednesday  night  story,  wlUch  had,  I  sup- 
posed, been  released  a  day  early  by  the  maga- 
zine's publicity  staff.  The  tabloid  piece  re- 
ported that  Time  would  say  that  the  Bethesda 
doctors  messaged  back:  "Seaman  Jones  is  a 
victim  of  arsenic  poisoning." 

The  News  ran  near  their  story  a  picture 
of  a  serious,  Girl-Scoutish  Mrs.  Luce  wear- 
ing a  knotted  kerchief.  The  cutline  iden- 
tified her  as:  "Madame  Ambassador — 20 
months  on  a  deathbed." 

The  mystery  was  taking  shape.  If  the 
source  of  the  poisoning  had  been  discovered 
in  late  1054,  which  apparently  was  the  case, 
why  did  she  return  to  the  United  State  late 
this  spring  suffering  from  what  were  repwrt- 
edly  the  same  symptoms?  Why  were  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Investigators 
permitted  to  snoop  about  in  a  friendly  for- 
eign country?  Why  was  the  story  held  up 
for  almost  2  years?  Why  was  It  being  released 
now?  How  was  It  possible  that  a  few  painted 
roses  on  the  celling  could  cause  the  serious 
symptoms  described?  Why  hadnt  Mrs.  Luce 
noticed  and  put  a  stop  to  the  fall  of  white 
dust  Into  her  breakfast  food  and  coffee? 
Why  hadnt  previous  occupants  of  the  room 
complained  of  the  same  reactions? 

With  these  and  other  questions  in  my  head, 
I  began  reading  every  news  account  of  the 
affair  I  covUd  find.  At  the  National  Press 
Club  later  the  same  afternoon,  I  picked  up 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times.  On  the  first 
page  of  the  second  section  I  found  a  rewrite 
of  the  still  unpublished  Time  article.  There 
were  some  additional  details:  Mrs.  Luce  had 
discovered  once.  In  alarm,  that  she  hardly 
could  manage  a  waltz  at  an  art  festival  be- 
cause her  right  foot  had  become  numb;  the 
CIA  men  had  investigated  both  American  and 
Italian  employees  of  the  Embassy;  the  recov- 
ered Ambassador  was  scheduled  to  leave  that 
week  for  a  3-week  cruise  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean before  returning  to  the  repainted 
Villa  Tavema. 

That  night — Tuesday — the  Washington 
Evening  Star  ran  a  3-column  piece  at  the 
bottom  of  its  first  page.  It  was  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  datellned  Rome,  although 
much  of  the  copy  obviously  originated  in 
Washington  and  New  York.  The  headline 
said:  "Italy  stirred  by  Mrs.  Luce's  Illness 
from  arsenic  in  paint  In  her  bedroom." 

This  was  the  first  public  notice  I  had 
seen  of  any  doubts  alx>ut  the  Time  version. 
The  article  led  off  with  skeptical  luiian  re- 
actions: 

"The  bizarre  story  that  the  long  illnesses 
or   United  states  Ambassador  Clare  Boothe 
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Luce  stem  from  arsenic  In  the  paint  of  her 
bedroom  celling  stirred  Italy  today. 

"Itallana  and  diplomats  expressed  amaze- 
ment." 

Since  the  news  had  broken  too  late  to 
make  the  prevloiis  day's  paper,  this  was  the 
Star's  first  story.  The  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch covered  the  ground  of  earlier  accounts 
but  showed  unmistakable  wariness  by  be- 
ginning Its  r^sum^  of  the  magazine  report 
with  the  hedging  phase:  "By  Time's 
account." 

The  Star  piece  opened  the  floodgates  of 
expert  opinion: 

"One  of  Rome's  biggest  paint  stores  said 
it  sold  a  lot  of  paint  containing  arsenic,  but 
had  never  heard  of  anyone  being  poisoned  by 
It.  Similarly,  a  Rome  hospital  spokesman 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  case  of 
Arsenic  poisoning. 

"But  In  Washington,  a  paint  chemist  de- 
clared If  there  was  lead  arsenate  In  the  paint 
of  Mrs.  Luce's  bedroom  ceiling  'It  was  added 
deliberately  either  to  kill  someone  or  to  kill 
flies.' 

"That  idea  was  advanced  In  an  Interview 
by  Francis  Scofleld.  chief  of  the  technical 
division  of  the  National  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Lacquer  Association." 

My  ouestlons  still  remained  unanswered, 
and  I  didn't  wait  for  my  wife  to  bring  me 
my  coffee  the  following  morning  before  pick- 
ing up  the  Washington  Post  at  the  door 
and  settling  back  on  a  pillow  with  pleasant 
anticipation  of  finding  more  clues  in  what 
was  fast  becoming  for  me  the  best  mystery 
Story  in  years. 

I  located  the  story  on  page  three  under  a 
promising  headline:  "Mrs.  Luce  Planning 
Return  to  Rome:  Experts  Doubt  Paint  as 
Poison  Source." 

Before  turning  to  the  experts,  the  synony- 
mous staff  writer  quoted  Lincoln  White,  a 
state  Department  press  officer,  who  offered 
the  official  line:  "The  fact  that  the  paint  bad 
arsenic  in  It  is  purely  an  accident  and  there 
Is  absolutely  no  Indication  that  it  was  other- 
wise." 

The  writer  tried  to  offset  these  killjoy 
words  following  with  an  observation  of  his 
own: 

"The  secret  of  Mrs.  Luce's  Illness  turned 
Into  a  case  of  poisoned  diplomat  and  read 
at  first  like  a  cloak-and-dagger  fiction  with 
overtones  of  a  Borglan  poison  plot." 

His  attempt  to  Inject  some  dranui  into  the 
tale  was  awkward— far  less  effective  than  the 
Innuendo  of  the  first  day.  Drama  Is  not  the 
Poet's  strong  suit,  since  Post  men  take  se- 
riously the  paper's  efforts  to  be  the  New 
York  Times  of  Washington. 

The  parade  of  experts  continued  with  a 
statement  from  New  York  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor's personal  physician.  Dr.  Milton  B.  Ro- 
senbluth,  who  said  that  there  was  nothing 
sinister  In  the  poisoning,  and  a  remark  by 
the  president  of  the  National  Paint.  Varnish 
and  Lacquer  Association.  Joseph  T.  Battley. 
Who  backed  up  the  earlier  words  of  his  tech- 
nical chief  by  advising  officials  to  seek  other 
■ourcei  of  arsenic  than  in  paint.  He  sug- 
gested that  agriculture  sprays  Intended  for 
the  elimination  of  bugs  and  rodents  might 
be  the  cause. 

Next  came  a  contradictory  statement  from 
an  anonymous  paint  toxlcologlst  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  Washington, 
who  testified  that  paint  from  the  previous 
century  could  have  flecked  off  with  later 
coats  and  dropped  with  them  on  Mn.  Luot'i 
food. 

OonJecturlnf  mora  tr—\y,  the  Poat  man 
offered  another  possible  solution:  Arsenic 
might  have  been  added  to  a  casein  paint, 
made  from  a  milk  derivative,  to  ward  off 
IniMta  attracted  by  th«  iwMt  mlxturt,  But 
ha  had  no  aytdtno*  that  thli  had  happened. 
X  put  aside  the  paper  with  a  aense  of  dla- 
appolntmtnti  the  cTun  had  been  meattr. 
Tht  opinion  of  on*  eRptrt  aaMned  to  balance 
that  of  another,  rmninlscant  of  the  battle  of 
Ml«ntlftf  fought  ia  tht  public  print  Mveral 


months  earlier  over  the  likelihood  of  re- 
currence of  President  Elsenhower's  ileitis. 
That  battle  ended  in  a  draw. 

Important  facts  on  the  Luce  case  still  were 
missing.  Solid  evidence  to  help  readers  solve 
the  mystery  could  come  only  from  the  victim 
herself,  from  the  CIA  agents,  from  the  Be- 
thesda  naval  scientists,  and  from  others 
directly  involved,  but  so  far  editors  still 
were  treating  the  story  as  a  1-day  wonder 
and  were  not  bothering  to  help  amateur 
detectives  like  me. 

When  I  picked  up  my  Washington  Dally 
News  later  in  the  day.  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  newspaper's  headline-writing  staff 
was  back  to  its  old  racy  form.  Squat,  black 
letters  asked:  "War  the  Luce  Paint  Story 
Varnished?" 

Two  new  facts  appeared  In  the  story:  The 
roses  on  the  bedroom  ceiling  were  now  cov- 
ered with  painted  tarpaper.  and  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  our  previous  ambassadorial  resident 
of  the  Villa  Taverna.  had  told  reporters  that 
his  wife  remembered  fiecks  of  paint  falling 
from  the  celling  but  that  neither  of  them 
had  suffered  any  ill  effects.  Well,  at  any 
rate,  that  answered  one  of  my  questions. 

Now  I  began  glancing  through  New  York 
dallies  in  the  various  offices  I  visited  around 
town,  at  the  National  Press  Club,  and  at  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery.  The  stories  I  found 
in  the  New  York  newspapers  of  July  17  were 
all  from  press  services  and  differed  little 
from  those  that  had  appeared  in  Washington 
dallies. 

It  wasn't  until  the  second  and  third  days 
(the  18th  and  igth)  that  some  editors  awoke 
to  the  full  poeslbllitles  of  the  Luce  story. 
The  impetus  plainly  came  from  reports  seep- 
ing into  the  United  States  telling  how  the 
ebullient  Italian  editors  were  having  a  field 
day  with  the  subject. 

The  first  hint  of  the  Italian  press  reaction 
came  to  my  attention  in  the  Dally  Mirror 
story  of  the  18th,  hiding  unobtrusively  on 
page  five.  It  was  headed:  "Luce  Poisoning 
Has  Rome  Abuzz." 

The  piece,  over  the  byline  of  Wilfred  Alex- 
ander and  apparenUy  written  In  New  York, 
began: 

"The  diplomatic  world  buzzed  with  amaze- 
ment Tueeday  at  the  revelation  that  U.S. 
Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  Illness  was 
caused  by  arsenic  dust  sifting  down  from 
painted  white  roses  on  the  ornate  celling  of 

her  bedroom  In  the  17th  Century  Villa  Ta- 
verna In  Rome." 

Alexander  said  the  story  made  the  front 
page  of  most  Roman  newspapers. 

On  the  same  day,  the  New  York  Wwld- 
Telegram  headed  a  UP  story  from  Washing- 
ton with  the  report  that:  "Italy  Doubts 
Arsenic  Made  Mrs.  Luce  III." 

But  my  search  for  clues  remained  unsat- 
isfied. I  found  In  this  UP  piece  only  one 
new  development  which  might  be  sig- 
nificant: "But  II  Tempo  of  Rome  reported 
that  one  of  the  two  toy  poodlee  that  Mn. 
Luce  had  brought  to  Italy  apparently  was 
a  victim  of  the  poison.  'To  tell  the  truth, 
the  one  who  got  caught  in  this  was  a  small 
beast,  a  little  white  dog  who  apparently  was 
a  victim  of  poison.'  n  Tempo  said." 
Z  filed  this  bit  of  information  away  In  my 
mind,  but  In  the  days  that  followed.  I  never 
read  another  word  about  the  toy  poodles. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  first  clue  any  news> 
paper  I  saw  had  dug  from  a  source  oloee  to 
the  poisoning. 

Moet  of  the  New  York  newipapen  on  the 
Igth  used  a  UP  dispatch  which  called  the 
case  "something  very  much  reeembllng  the 
mystery  of  the  month"  and  said  openly  that 
"quMtlona  have  been  raised  about  the  a«- 
curacy  of  OXA't  detactlvc  work," 

In  the  AP  itory  In  the  Herald  Tribunt.  X 
found  lUtemenu  from  two  more  eaperta, 
both  doetora  in  Rome,  but  again  thtir  opla- 
iona  canceled  each  other.  One  doctor  said  he 
had  N«n  "a  numbar  of  oaMi  of  ilmliar  paint 
polionlng  in  the  city-'moat  frequently  in 
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the  cases  of  green  paint'."  (The  roeee  wera 
white.)  The  second  doctor  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  similar  case  of  arsenic  poisoning. 
The  World-Telegram  was  the  only  news- 
paper to  make  editorial  comment  on  the 
Luce  revelation,  doing  so  \inder  the  heading 
"Seaman  .^ones."  The  W-T**  Ivory  tower  boy» 
revealed  themselves  as  more  aware  of  the 
story's  intrinsic  flavor  than  their  suppoaedly 
hot-typewriter  coUeaguee  downstairs.  The 
editorial  began: 

"The  fallout  that  hit  Ambassador  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  proves  the  old  adage  that  truth. 
skillfully  handled,  can  be  stranger  and  more 
exciting  than  fiction,  or  any  TV  script. 

"It  had  everything:  A  beautiful  woman, 
herself  a  former  playwright,  a  svispected 
poison  plot,  with  Mrs.  Luce  loelng  her  hair 
by  the  brushful,  her  teeth  loosening,  and 
her  fingernails  brlttling.  A  mysterious 
boudoir  in  an  Italian  17th  century  villa,  a 
glittering  society  waltz  that  soured  one  night 
because  Mrs.  Luce's  right  foot  tvu-ned  numb." 
This  had  nu>re  dash  than  anything  I  had 
yet  seen. 

Now,  at  last,  I  spotted  a  copy  of  the  July 
23  Issue  of  Time  In  a  hotel  news  rack.  The 
piece  on  the  editor's  wife  was  importantly 
placed  under  a  section  near  the  front  en- 
titled "Foreign  Relations"  and  was  Illus- 
trated by  a  head  shot  of  Mrs.  Luce  looking 
sincere  and  glowing. 

While  at  the  news  counter.  I  happened 
to  glance  over  the  shoulder  of  a  mus- 
tachioed British  Army  officer  who  was  ob- 
viously entranced  by  a  pocket-sized  maga- 
Blne  called  People  Today.  I  found  him 
lingering  over  an  advertisement  which 
promised  the  reader  that  for  tl  "you  can 
own  all — 40-23-25  4 — of  Jayne  Mansfield 
•  •  •  by  ordering  your  blg-as-Ufe  pinup  to- 
day." The  lllxutratlon  showed  busty  Jayne 
clad  in  what  appeared  to  be  two  elm  leaves 
and  panties. 

Eventually  the  officer  flipped  the  page, 
skimmed  past  more  plct\iree  of  glrllea  and 
stopped  at  a  shot  of  Mrs.  Luce's  face.  Re 
laid  the  magazine  fiat  on  the  counter  and 
we  read  together  the  accompanying  para- 
graph: 

"Recent  lllnees  of  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  U.8. 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  was  caused  by  dxut 
particles,  containing  arsenate  of  lead  from 
crumbling  celling,  on  her  dally  breakfast 
tray.  At  first  officials  thought  she  might 
be  the  victim  of  a  poison  plot.  It  was  Juat 
an  accident." 

"My  word."  said  the  British  officer. 
A  lime  editor  later  told  reporters  that 
It  was  the  publication  of  this  Incomplete 
accoimt  In  People  Today  that  Impelled  Mrs. 
Luce  to  ask  her  husband  to  print  a  fuller 
version  in  his  own  Time  magaalne.  But 
who  leaked  to  the  small  magazine  "one  of 
the  best  kept  secrets  of  U.8.  diplomacy?" 
Clearly  all  the  mystery  was  not  In  the  pois- 
oning story  alone. 

The  People  Today  paragraph  offered  a 
logical  reason  for  Time  to  release  Its  story 
now,  so  another  of  my  queetlons  seemed  to 
be  answered,  no  matter  how  imperfectly. 

The  Journal  American,  In  an  XN8  dis- 
patch from  Rome,  carried  a  clue  which 
aeemed  to  Up  the  scales,  untU  then  evenly 
balanced,  in  favor  of  the  published  doubts 
of  'Hme's  explanation.  The  Journal  Ameri- 
can story  opened  with  the  testimony  of  a 
secret  witness:  "A  housepalnter  who  worked 
many  tlmsa  on  tht  Villa  Taverna  rasidtnoo 
of  U.I.  Ambassador  Olars  Boothe  Luce  sug* 
gssted  today  insect  spray,  not  paint,  may 
havs  caused  the  poisoning  which  afllcted 
Mrs.  Luof ." 

Tha  painter  was  ouotad  aa  aaylnf  thai 
an  arsenic  compound  was  usad  astanalvalf 
on  ths  flowers  and  plants  on  the  building's 
wsll'kspt  gardens  and  grounds, 

Although  sun  saarohinf  in  vain  for  a  wer« 
from  lira.  Lues  harsaU,  X  did  ftad  aa  Itm 
about  htr  in  tha  New  York  Tlmaa  on  tht 
llth.    It  said  that  in  8  daya  aba  would  fly 
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from  Washington  to  Lisbon  and  that  she 
would  there  be  a  guest  on  the  yacht  of  the 
millionaire  Oreek  shipowner,  Stavroe  Mlar- 
choe,  for  a  3 -week  Mediterranean  cruise  be- 
fore returning  to  Rome.  The  announcement 
was  carried  the  same  day  or  the  next  day  by 
every  New  York  and  Washington  newspaper. 
Mrs.  Luce's  doctor  was  reached  again  by 
a  reporter  on  Thursday,  the  19tb.  It  ap- 
parently was  late  in  the  day,  for  I  did  not  see 
a  report  until  the  following  morning.  The 
Washington  Post  of  the  20th  carried  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  about  it  by  John 
Scali  in  which  Dr.  Roaenblutb  said  that  Mrs. 
Luce'c  latest  Illness,  for  treatment  of  w  .ich 
she  had  flown  back  to  the  United  States  some 
weeks  earlier,  was  a  combination  of  enteritis 
and  anemia,  not  poisoning.  But  he  added 
that  these  disorders  may  have  had  a  connec- 
tion with  the  poisoning  which  presunnably 
ended  13  months  before.  This  was  as  In- 
conclusive as  earlier  statements,  and  I  kept 
my  eyes  open  for  a  'evelopment  that  would 
definitely  sew  up  or  tear  apart  the  Times 
tlheory. 

I  I  thought  I  had  It  on  the  22d.  when  I 
spotted  the  last  paragraph  of  an  AP  story 
In  the  New  York  Times  which  quoted  Capt. 
J.  M.  Amberson.  acting  head  of  the  Naval 
Medical  School,  at  Bethesda.  as  saying  that 
It  was  "Impossible"  for  tests  his  laboratory 
made  on  lidrs.  Luce's  specimens  last  year  to 
have  determined  that  she  was  suffering  from 

fsenic  poisoning. 
Kxclted   at   the   unexpected   break   in   the 
se,  I  grabbed  my  Washington  Post,  which 
had  not  yet  read,  and  found  a  fuller  ac- 
<ount  of  the  Amberson  Interview: 

"Capt.  J.  M.  Amberson  was  quoted  by  the 
iLssoclated  Press  as  saying  the  school  labora- 
tory had  found  small  traces  of  arsenic  in  a 
specimen  sent  to  It  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

I  "Captain  Amberson  said  the  medical  school 
could  not  have  concluded  that  Mrs.  Luce 
was  suffering  from  arsenic  poisoning  with- 
out seeing  her  personally.  'It  is  chasing 
phantoms.'  he  said,  'to  base  such  a  finding  on 
the  laboratory  tests.'  " 

I  Both  these  Amberson  reports  were  burled 
far  down  In  the  stories  of  the  first  and  only 
published  interviews  with  Mrs.  Luce,  which, 
however,  were  unrewarding  as  far  as  yield- 
ing other  useful  Information  was  concerned. 
IThe  victim  oaerely  said  she  was  now  entirely 
fured  of  her  maladies.  She  was  reached  by 
reporters  as  she  enplaned  at  Washington's 
National  Airport  for  her  rendezvous  with 
Niarchos. 

I  I  now  had  decided  to  send  an  open  letter 
of  protest  to  American  newspaper  editors 
for  failure  to  search  out  adequate  clues  when 
J.  chanced  on  a  column  by  Dorothy  McCardle 
In  the  women's  section  of  the  Washington 
^ost.  More  than  once  In  the  past  I  have 
discovered  Important  news  in  her  chatty 
column,  and  I  wasn't  disappointed  this  time: 
■  "A  thinner  but  still  dynamic  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  Is  about  to  return  to  her  first  love — 
writing.  While  home  on  sick  leave.  Mrs. 
Luce  discussed  plans  with  her  New  York 
publishers  for  a  book  dealing  with  a  'phllo- 
eophic'  approach  to  her  diplomatic  career 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

"The  projected  opus  will  almost  certainly 
make  the  best  seller  list,  particularly  If  an 
exciting  chapter  entitled  'Arssnlo  and  Old 
Paint'  Is  included. 

"Her  friends  In  Hew  York  report  that  Mrs, 
Lues  has  given  her  publlshsn  a  'half  prom* 
laa'  to  start  hsr  nsxt  book  on  January  1. 

"Howsvsr,  that  half  promlss  all  depends 
on  ons  thing.  Her  friends  speculate  that 
■hf  will  keep  It  unleas  somsons  high  up  ia 
ths  Amariean  Oovsrnmtnt  ptrsuadas  htr  to 
Mtroist  a  woman's  priviltft  and  ehangt  htr 

ind. 

"Vvtry  4  ytars  Itt  protocol  for  all  U  J.  Am> 
feasaadors  to  submit  thtlr  formal  rtsigna- 
tlens  right  aftar  prssidsntial  tlsctlon  day. 


even  when  the  same  President  has  just  been 
reelected.  Of  course,  most  Ambassadors 
hope  their  resignations  won't  be  accepted. 

"But  not  Clare  Luce,  we  are  told.  She  Is 
anxious  to  get  back  to  her  first  love  and 
life's  work,  writing. 

"It's  been  rumored  that  she  has  tried  to 
r(«lgn  before,  has  always  been  talked  out  of 
It.  This  time  she  says  she  hopes  to  make 
her  resignation  'stick.'  Then  she'll  get  down 
to  the  daily  grind  at  the  tyi}ewrlter,  mod- 
estly recounting  the  brilliant  Job  everyone 
agrees  she  has  done  as  Uncle  Sam's  top 
woman  Ambassador." 

This  was  an  entirely  different  kettle  of 
fish.  Mrs.  Luce  hopes  to  write  a  book  about 
her  experiences  In  Italy — a  book  which  will 
explain  her  illness.  All  sorts  of  hypotheses 
now  leaped  into  my  mind,  but  they  re- 
mained Just  that — hypotheses.  The  clues, 
separately  and  In  conjunction,  did  not  add 
up  to  a  strong  case  for  any  of  the  theories. 

The  story  began  to  disappear  in  the  Amer- 
ican press.  Remembering  press  service  ref- 
erences to  the  extravagant  treatment  of  the 
case  by  Roman  editors.  I  visited  the  State 
Department  to  have  a  look  at  files  of  Italian 
newspapers. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  It;  the  news- 
papers of  Rome  had  had  fun.  The  first 
daily  I  picked  up  was  the  Independent  Cor- 
riere  Delia  Sera,  of  July  18.  A  four -column 
headline  was  splashed  across  the  front  page: 
"Poisoning  of  Mrs.  Luce  caused  by  paint 
In  her  room." 

Underneath  was  a  three -line  "bank"  or 
lesser  head  which  offered  further  factual 
Information:  "The  Ambassador's  trouble 
dates  back  some  time  at  the  Villa  Taverna, 
her  residence  in  Rome.  The  difficulty  diag- 
nosed as  arsenic  poisoning  may  now  possibly 
be  completely  cured." 

This  was  a  first-day  story,  and  the  news- 
pap>er  bad  no  time  to  embroider  the  Time 
account,  which  apparently  arrived  by  wire 
from  New  York.     The  lead  paragraph  said: 

"Villa  Taverna,  the  residence  of  U.8. 
Ambassador  to  Rome  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  (a  beautiful  structure  built  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  Cardinal  Con- 
salvl  and  surroimded  by  a  rich  park  of 
shade  trees ) ,  this  morning  suddenly  Jumped 
into  the  center  of  general  interest  and 
curloaity  following  a  sensational  article  in 
Time  magazine  which  revealed  the  illness 
that  has  immobilized  Mrs.  Luce  until  some 
time  ago." 

That  was  the  most  conservative  story 
about  the  affair  that  I  was  to  see  In  any  of 
the  Rome  newspapers.  The  Christian  Demo- 
cratic II  Popolo,  for  example,  printed  on  Its 
back  page  on  the  same  day  a  story  covered 
by  a  three-column  headline:  "Arsenic  and 
Old  Roses  Poisoned  the  Ambassador." 

Above  it  was  a  "kicker"  line  announcing: 
"A  true  story  almost  like  a  who-dun-lt." 

Whereas  most  other  Rome  newspapers 
complained  that  their  photographers  were 
not  permitted  to  snap  a  picture  of  the  Am- 
bassador's bedroom,  the  Communist  L'Unlta 
apparently  reached  Into  Its  secret  files  and 
came  up  with  a  clear  shot  of  the  room  show- 
ing two  neatly  made  beds,  a  gaudy  chands- 
lier,  and,  on  the  far  side,  latticed  french 
doori.  Heavy  beams  were  visible  on  the 
celling,  but  no  plaster  roses.  The  newspaper 
also  carried  a  thrse>column  photograph  of 
the  Villa  Taverna,  nearly  obscured  by  trees 
and  bushes. 

On  tht  first  day,  ths  Rsd  wrlttr  trltd  only 
wtakly  to  imply  that  Tims  was  pulltn|i  a 
trick  and,  of  course,  he  mentioned  fre- 
quently the  OXA  men  making  secret  Inveitl- 
tatlons  on  Italian  soil.  Ons  paragraph  of 
I'Unlta's  report  on  tht  llth  said ; 

"Tht  dlstast  symptoms,  accordlni  to 
tomt,  makt  ont  doubt  tht  causa  could  bt 
tht  paint  la  tht  ttiling  of  tht  villa.  On  tho 
ethtr  hand,  studlN  madt  tn  tht  past  esn- 
turiss  confirm  that  in  thoaa  days  similar 


poisonings  happened  often.  Secret  Inves- 
tigators of  American  police  in  Rome  went  to 
work  on  the  case." 

Later,  L'Unlta  demanded  a  government  in- 
vestigation of  every  aspect  of  the  matter 
but  eventually  dropped  the  issue. 

By  July  19,  2  days  after  the  story  reached 
Italy,  the  editors  of  Corriere  Delia  Sera  had 
had  a  chance  to  think  over  the  story.  The 
front  page  story,  datellned  New  York,  said, 
in  part: 

"Not  everyone  considers  the  explanation 
of  the  illness  as  credible.  Among  other 
things,  arsenic  has  not  been  used  In  paint 
for  a  long  time. 

"No  detective  novel  by  Slmenon  or  Agatha 
Christie  has  aroused  as  much  interest  as  the 
news  of  the  arsenic  poisoning  suffered  by 
Mrs.  Luce.  And  no  final  explanation  has 
ever  left  the  readers  so  unsatisfied  and 
doubtful. 

"All  papers  have  devoted  stories  and  edi- 
torials to  the  episode,  which  has  become 
a  topic  of  such  exciting  interest  that  the 
Journal  American  has  now  published  an 
article  by  its  scientific  editor  In  order  to 
calm  worried  readers.  'Paint  on  the  walla 
of  your  home  cannot  cause  poisoning  ot 
the  type  attributed  to  Ambassador  Luce,* 
says  the  article,  'for  the  simple  reason  that 
arsenic  Is  not  used  here.'  " 

On  the  following  day,  the  20th,  the  news- 
paper published  an  interview  with  Movie- 
maker Alfred  Hitchcock,  then  In  Rome.  The 
Luce  case  was  brought  up: 

"In  the  course  of  the  pleasant  conversa- 
tion (with  Hitchcock)  a  mention  was  made 
of  the  poisonous  f>owder  dropping  from  the 
celling  of  the  Villa  Taverna,  which,  as  had 
been  said,  caused  Ambassador  Luce  to  be- 
come Infected.  The  movie  director's  murder 
mystery  Imagination  seemed  stimulated  by 
the  unique  accident.  He  Jokingly  observed 
that  it  Would  be  an  Interesting  subject  for 
a  plctxire,  to  be  entitled:  'The  Restless  Mur- 
der.' A  man  silently  and  Indefatlgably  walk- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  room  above  causes 
through  the  small  shaking  of  the  floor  a 
continuous.  Invisible  precipitation  of  poi- 
sonous dust  from  the  celling  to  the  room 
below." 

In  the  same  issue,  a  Corriere  Delia  Sera 
reporter  commented  on  the  local  reaction: 

"In  the  diplomatic  and  Journalistic  circles 
of  Rome  one  hears  many  comments  and 
references  to  the  Luce  affair,  often  based  on 
free  and  fantastic  flights  of  Imagination. 
The  only  thing  that  seems  by  now  ascer- 
tained is  that  the  celling  of  the  bedroom 
was  not  touched  after  the  renovation  of 
1922  and  that  In  1951  only  the  side  walla 
were  repainted  using  water-mix  colors 
without  an  arsenic  or  lead  base,  types  of 
paint  that  have  been  forbidden  here  for 
30  years." 

The  newspaper  Avantl,  organ  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Nennl  Socialists,  remarked 
slyly: 

"Malicious  persons  attribute  the  story  to 
an  attempt  to  throw  a  merciful  veil  over 
the  falsity  of  her  (Mrs.  Luce's)  diplomatic 
successes." 

On  the  following  day,  Avantl  pushed  the 
time  of  the  Villa  Taverna's  eonstruction 
back  a  hundred  ysars  to  the  18th  century 
so  It  could  compars  the  Luce  rose  poisoning 
with  similar  (but  clearly  Intentional) 
poisonings  perpetrated  by  Luoretla  Borgia. 
The  newspaper  went  on  to  say : 

"ThtN  (Borflan)  tltmtntt  of  tht  story 
art  mtxtd  wsU  with  tht  tltmtntt  of  a  classic 
"who-dun>lt "  by  ths  barttndtrs  of  ths  prtss 
and  then  strvsd  to  Amsrlcan  rtadtrs  In 
bathing  suits.  You  will  And  also  ths  cloak - 
and-dagftr  tltmtnt,  not  without  a  bit  of 
tht  pefltloal  maehinatlons  that  Stnator 
McCarthy  Iovm  so  much," 

Tht  wttkly  XI  Mondo,  a  rttptcttd,  lattl- 
Itetual  ntwspaptr  publishtd  by  tht  radical 
party,  dtvottd  ntarly  a  full  column  of  ita 
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imAll  print  to  th«  polionlnf.    Tii«  wrtttr 

KRV«  hu  imailnAtlon  frM  rtin: 

"BMh  of  thoM  who,  during  th«  rMldtno* 
of  Mrs.  OlftT*  LuM  In  Home,  hiia  had  • 

ch«no«  to  Mnd  b«r  a  bunoh  of  lotM.  hM 

bean  affaotad  In  tha  laat  faw  dayi  by  a  subtla 
faaling  that  thay  ara  unjuitly  and  airoolouily 
auapaotadi 

"laoh  of  thaaa  roN  donora  of  lloma  bM 
baan  polntad  out  by  tha  qulek*wtttad  Am- 
artoan  praaa  aa  a  poaalbla  polaonar  of  tha 
aantla  and  pala  blonda  who  rapraaanta  tha 
Unltad  ItatM.  'A  Kom  a  la  Borgia  for  tha 
Woman  Ambaaaador'  oan  bt  raad.  na  a  mat- 
Ur  of  fact,  aaah  day  In  larga  haadllnaa  In  all 
tha  tablolda  aold  from  tha  Atlantlo  to  tha 
Paalfla. 

"It  la  trua  that  tha  roan  of  whiah  tha 
nawipapara  ipaak  ara  tha  roaai  of  tha  plaatar 
which  ornamants  tha  catling  of  tha  bedroom 
of  Olara  Bootha  Luoa  in  tha  Villa  Tavarna, 
bar  prlvata  Roman  raaldanca. 

"But  tha  aaaot  facta  ara  hlddan  batwaan 
tha  Unaa  of  tha  nawipapar  atorloa,  which 
apaak  of  thaaa  roaai  a«  mora  avldant  and 
afBolant  than  tha  other  poaalbly  guilty  roaaa 
aant  in  homage  to  tha  dallcata  lady. 

"The  American  peychoila  haa,  however, 
exploded  tremendoualy  and  rapidly,  helped 
by  the  deep  American  conviction  that  there 
atlU  exiate  in  Italy  something  of  the  Borgta'a 
ouatoma  and  that  the  old  national  hobby 
of  poisoning  people.  Inherited  now  by  the 
Communlata  at  the  aervlce  of  Moecow,  la 
now  being  practiced  on  innocent  Americana. 

"An  underaecretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  Waahlngton  haa  felt  the  urge  to 
officially  declare  that  there  la  no  reason  to 
think  that  It  waa  a  plot  against  ixwr  lady 
Olara.  Although  a  land  of  poisoners,  the 
offieial  wanted  to  point  out  that  Italy  ia 
aufflolently  guarded  by  aecret  FBI  iigente  ao 
that  the  American  officials  may  feel  safe. 

"On  the  other  hand,  aomathlng  slaa  could 
ba  proved.  For  example,  that  tha  victim  of 
the  hidden  poison  Is  a  person  rather  Inclined 
toward  acoentrlcltiea. 

"Thla  tala  of  tha  Borglan  araanlo  which 
rained  on  her  head  during  tha  course  of 
her  Roman  slsep  has  the  taste  and  the  feeN 
Ing  of  one  of  thoae  tremendoua  and  cold 
BilTlnaaaaa  which  ara  read  in  oertuln  illua< 
iratad  tabloids,  reporting  tha  advanturas  of 
Mandrake  tha  Magician ;  of  Vana,  tha  dla- 
eoverer  of  twin  eartha;  of  Brick  Bradford;  of 
Lothar,  the  good  giant;  and  of  very  many 
other  heroes  of  the  contemporary  tnblolda, 

"Onoa  upon  a  tlma  thara  waa  a  beautiful 
lady  ambaaaador  who  slept  In  the  ditrk  oaatle 
In  a  strange  country  where  a  group  of  en« 
amiee,  with  the  aim  of  duturblng  the  rela- 
tlona  batwaan  allied  nations,  plotted  a 
frightful  scheme  to  alowly  polaon  her. 

"That  ia  a  plot  to  fascinate  the  artiata 
and  writers  of  the  King  Featuree  Syndicate, 
to  which  Clare  Boothe  Luce  haa  a  aplandld 
chance  of  getting  a  Job  narrating  nhe  atory 
that  she  haa  reported  to  tha  editors  of  her 
buaband'a  magaaine. 

"Araenlo  of  lead  to  klil  aomeone  haa  been 
deliberately  added  to  the  made-up  atory, 
tha  New  Tork  tablolda  wrlU.  And  arsanio 
of  lead  haa  now  been  added  to  the  lUt  r>f 
polaona  known  to  American  experte.  Theee 
experts  have  alao  acknowledged  aa  an  attenu- 
ating circumstance  that  the  intended  vic- 
tim of  the  poison  could  have  been  only  a  fly. 
But  thla  reservation  Is  made  In  skeptical 
tonea  and  what  really  counts  reinulna  the 
main  propoaltlon." 

The  storlea  now  eeaaed  entirely  both  In 
the  United  StaUa  and  in  Rome,  and  I  waa 
left  In  auapenee,  like  a  person  who  Is  forced 
to  leave  an  Alfred  Hitchcock  movie  after 
only  two-thlrda  have  baan  aaan. 

The  next  laaua  of  Time  carried  nothing 
further  about  the  tribulationa  of  the  edl- 
tor'a  wife.  But,  In  the  August  9  issue.  Z  waa 
aurprlaed  to  aee  a  letter: 


"ilr:  Tha  atorjr  of  tha  poiaonlng  of  our 
Ambaaaador  to  lUly  reported  in  Time,  July 
aa,  would  make  a  great  mvatery  Pl«X<  Why 
not  call  It  Araanic  and  Old  Luca't" 

Tha  cover  story  of  thla  laaua  of  Time  waa 
dedicated  to  Bhlp  Tycoon  iuvraa  Kiareboa, 
whoaa  deals  ware  then  in  the  nawa. 

Ka  and  Mra.  Luce  would  ba  able  to  eom- 
para  ollppinia. 


ORDEX  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  THOU 
FRIDAY  TO  TUI8DAY  OF  NiXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  FrtildMit.  X 
Mk  un*nlmoui  oonicnt  that  when  tht 
Bf nfttt  adjournf  tomorrow.  It  adjourn  to 
maat  *t  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tueaday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  io  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KvcHiL  and  Mr.  Engli]  and 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavxz  and  Mr.  AMDcaaoN],  I  wiah  to  In- 
form the  Senate  that  on  Tueaday,  or  aa 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  the  Senate 
will  consider  Calendar  No.  141.  8.  44. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  Calif.:  and 
Calendar  142,  S.  72,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage 
of  the  San  Juan  Chama  project  aa  par- 
ticipating projects  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Stewart  will  b«  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN  NAVAL 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R,  3293. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
the  pending  business.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  LioisLATxvK  Clerk.  A  bill  (Hit. 
3283),  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
modern  naval  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident.  Z 
aak  unanlnoua  conaent  to  inaert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  itatement  relative 
to  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  aa  follows: 

Statkment  by  StNATOa  MANanzLO 

Thla  bill  would  provide  tonnage  auttiority 
for  the  oonatructlon  of  Ave  of  the  shipe  In  the 
Navy'a  iseo  ahlpbuilding  program.  Theee 
five  ships  are:  Two  amphibloua  warfare  vea- 
sels.  two  eacort  vessels,  and  one  hydrofoil  sub- 
marine ohoaar. 

The  Navy  hu  adequate  authoriiation  from 
prior  lawa  to  build  tha  other  ahipa  and  orafta 
In  the  loso  program. 

In  thla  connection  X  ahould  mention  that 
the  Navy  has  permanent  replaceable  author- 


ity for  the  eonatruotloa  of  warships.  For 
this  purpoae  tha  term  warahipa  inoludea  ear- 
riera,  batUaahipa.  oruiaera,  deetroyara,  and 
aubmarinaa.  The  Navy  doea  not  have  re- 
placement  authority  for  other  typaa  of  ahlpa 
that  ware  developed  principally  in  recent 
years.  Theae  ahipa  for  which  auihoriaations 
nave  been  granted  from  time  to  time  aa 
necaaaary  oonalst  of  amphibious  warfare  and 
mine  warfare  veeeela,  patrol  veeaela,  aualli- 
arlea,  aad  aervlae  craft. 

Two  of  the  veeaela  that  would  be  au* 
thortied  by  thla  bill,  the  ampbibluua  aaaault 
ahip  and  the  aniphibiuua  tranaport  dock. 
have  a  combined  tonnage  of  about  ll^WO. 
In  thla  eategory  of  coitetruetion  the  Navy 
haa  available  authoriaation  of  only  IJM 
tona,  an  amount  obvioualy  InauAolent  to 

Krmlt  the  oonatrucUon  of  theae  two  ablpa. 
kc  other  three  veeeeie  that  would  be  au- 
thorised by  title  bill,  two  eeoort  veeeela.  and 
a  hydrofoil  submarine  ohaeer.  which  are 
elaaataed  aa  patrol  veeaeU.  have  a  combined 
tonnsgs  of  8,300.  In  this  category  of  eon- 
Btruction  the  Navy  haa  avaUable  only  114 
tone  from  prior  authoriaation. 

I  shall  diacuae  briefly  the  eblpe  that  thie 
biU  propoeee  to  authorlae.  The  amphlblotu 
tranaport  dock  (LPO)  and  the  amphibioua 
aeeault  ship  (LPH)  are  new  typee  developed 
by  the  Navy  and  tha  Marine  Corpa  eepeoiaily 
for  uee  in  aaaault  by  vertioal  envelopment. 
The  LPD  la  designed  to  carry  tranaport  hell- 
ooptera  and  landing  craft.  It  la  capable  of 
transporting  and  landing  about  000  troops 
with  their  landing  aqulpment.  The  troope 
would  be  landed  by  helicopter.  Equipment 
and  cargo  too  heavy  to  be  traneported  by 
helicopter  will  be  landed  from  the  ahip  by 
boat.  Both  the  landing  craft  and  the  hell- 
eoptere  may  tie  launched  when  the  ahip  la 
under  way  or  atopped. 

Thla  ship  Is  intended  to  replace  tha  at- 
tack transport  (APA)  and  the  attack  cargo 
ahip  (AKA).  Ita  big  advantage  la  that  the 
troupe  and  their  equipment  may  be  carried 
in  the  eame  ship.  The  first  ship  of  this 
tyi)e  waa  authorised  in  the  l»6e  program. 

The  LPH  Is  dseigned  for  transporting  Ma- 
rine Corpe  troope  and  helleopters  but  not 
landing  eraft.  The  troope  and  their  ee- 
aentlai  landing  equipment  may  be  landed 
from  the  ship  by  transport  heilooptera  from 
dlsperaed  poel tlona  at  aea  to  effeet  a  verti- 
cal envelopment.  This  will  ellmlnau  aome 
of  the  haaards  of  concentrating  large  num- 
h9n  of  men  and  equipment  In  a  beach  area 
In  the  early  stagea  of  an  aaaault  laBdiai  as 
waa  done  In  World  War  n. 

Thla  ahip  la  aleo  capable  of  carrying  antl- 
eubmnrine  helicopters  and  of  operating  aa 
an  antuubmarlne  warfare  ahip  wben  not 
in  amphibloua  uae. 

The  two  new  patrol  ahlpa,  or  deetroyer 
eeeoru,  are  of  a  new  design.  These  DCs 
will  be  the  first  new  ships  to  carry  an  In- 
tegral bow  mounted  long  range  aonar  and 
drone  antisubmarine  helicopters.  Theae 
Teeeels  are  intended  to  improve  the  anU- 
eubmarlne  capabllltiee  of  our  fleet. 

The  other  veaael  in  the  patrol  category 
Is  a  submarine  chuer.  It  la  also  a  new 
deelgn  with  hydrofoils  added. 

Thla  ship  operatea  on  the  "graaahopper" 
principle.  When  traveling  at  a  alow  apead 
iu  hull  goea  into  the  water.  At  thU  apeed 
aonar  aoundlngs  nuy  be  taken.  If  contact 
ia  not  gained,  the  aonar  ia  retracted  and, 
ualng  the  hydrofolla,  the  ahip  movee  at 
high  speed  to  the  next  position. 

The  toui  coat  of  the  ahlpa  propoeed  to 
be  constructed  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  thla  bill  U  1110,700,000. 

X  ahall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  anewer  any 
quaatlona  about  thU  authority.  If  there 
are  no  questions,  I  urge  that  tha  aaaeure 
be  approved. 

The  PRESroiNO  OmCKR.  The  bill 
ii  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
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ment.  Zf  thtrt  bt  no  amtndment  to  b« 
proposed,  the  questloo  la  oa  tho  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  waa  ordertd  to  a  third  raad- 
Ing ,  read  the  third  time,  and  paaatd. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   Alt   ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
aalc  unanimoua  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Us).  174,  S.  465, 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate, 

The  LcoiNLATtvi  Clcrk.  a  bill  (B. 
4ft6)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
aasure  Joint  policy  and  planning  and 
equitable  budgetlnK  of  exchanite  of  pir- 
sons  programs  and  admlnlatrntlve  coop- 
eration between  staffs  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  such  proRrnms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thla 
bin  is  identical  with  one  which  the  Sen- 
ate paaaed  last  year.  It  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Assistant  for  Cultural  Relations. 
His  appointment  will  be  aubject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Hia 
rate  of  pay  will  be  the  same  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

The  duty  of  this  special  assistant  will 
be  to  coordinate  all  exchange  programs 
Involving  the  training  of  foreign  na- 
tionals, At  the  present  time  forelBn 
nationals  are  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  Bute  Department,  ICA,  the  US. 
Information  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Dtftnat,  and  many  other  agencies.  No 
one  individual  has  clear  authority  to  de- 
velop a  coordinated  program  so  that 
these  exchanges  may  serve  the  national 
Interest. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  paas  this  bill,  to 
which  no  objection  hn»  been  heard,  and 
which  haa  the  full  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  la  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Kepretentativen  of  the  United  Btatee  of 
America  in  Oongreit  auembled,  That  (a) 
there  ohall  be  In  the  Department  of  State 
an  aaaiaunt  to  the  Becreury  of  State  to  be 
knovitn  as  the  Assistant  for  International 
Cultural  Relations  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
thie  Act  oa  the  "aaalatnnt").  who  ahall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  tha 
advice  and  conaent  of  the  Benate. 

(b)  The  annual  rate  of  baelc  oompenaa- 
tlon  for  the  position  of  aaatatant  created  by 
subeeetlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Bute  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  annuiil  rate  of 
baalo  compensation  established  by  section 
lOe(a)  of  the  Pedernl  Executive  Pay  Act  of 
19M  for  Aaaisunt  Brcrotarloa  of  BUite. 


■ao.  t.  Xt  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  aaaiat- 

ant,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  (1)  to  coordinate  tha 
International  exchange  programa  of  tha  De- 
partment of  State  under  aectlon  12 (b)  (9) 
of  the  Surplua  Property  Act  of  1044,  aa 
amended,  the  I7nlted  Statee  Information  and 
Iducatlonal  Exchange  Act  of  1041,  aa 
amended,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1064, 
the  International  Cultural  lachange  and 
Trade  Pair  Participation  Act  of  IPSa,  or 
other  provlaidns  of  law  relating  to  tne  ex- 
change  of  persons,  with  a  view  to  aaaurUiK 

iiiint  policy  and  planning  and  equltebta 
Midgeiing  ut  such  programs,  and  adminis- 
trative cooperation  between  Stan's  engaged 
In  cnrrytng  out  such  progrnms,  and  (8)  to 
pprform  auch  other  funnions  aa  may  ba 
aatigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  pre- 
aorlbed  by  law. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE  FOR  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  175.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con,  Res.  34)  favoring  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentary  Conference  for  1959  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  conaideration  of 
the  concurrent  reaolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
concurrent  resolution  constitutes  an  in- 
vitation from  the  U.S.  Congress  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary 
Conference.  The  NATO  parliamentar- 
ians are  invited  to  hold  their  annual 
meetinir  In  1959  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  invitation  is  extended  m  a  result 
of  action  taken  at  the  last  conference  in 
Paris  last  fall.  Among  the  delegates 
were  Senators  Ormn,  Dikksin,  Bridou, 
and  KucMEL. 

It  is  anticipated  that  If  this  resolution 
Is  paaaed,  funda  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  will  be  required  in  order 
adequately  to  arrange  for  the  conference 
in  Washington.  Paasage  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  afford  us  good  opportunity  to 
show  a  distinguished  group  of  European 
parllamentariani  the  hoipitallty  of 
Washington. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  separate 
resolution  would  be  required  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  fundi  for  thli  confer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Home  of  Repreiientativei 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  tha  Chairmen 
of  the  United  States  dolegstlon  to  the  North 
Atlontlc  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  be 
requested  to  Invite  the  North  Atlantlo  Treaty 
Parllamantary  Confsranoa  to  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  for  the  year  1060  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  will  be  approved. 


BARGAININO  BY  COOPERATIVE  AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 
WITK  PURCHASERS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senats 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  162,8,768, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEQisLATfvt  Clirk.  Calendar  No. 
182,  S.  Y&3,  to  authorise  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  milk  producers  to  bargain 
with  purchasers  singly  or  In  groups,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senats 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  co- 
operative associatioiu  of  dairy  farmers, 
in  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  milk  to 
handlers,  encounter  a  special  problem 
under  the  antitrust  laws  which  ought  to 
be  corrected. 

The  cooperative  associations,  repre- 
senting dairy  farmers,  bargain  for  prices 
to  be  paid  to  farmers  for  milk  by  the 
handlers  who  process  and  distribute  it. 
The  problem  arises  particularly  in  met- 
ropolitan fluid  milk  markets  where 
farmers'  associations  must  negotiate 
prices  with  more  than  one  handler. 

The  prices  charged  by  marketing  as- 
sociations must  be  uniform  as  to  all 
handlers  on  the  market  to  avoid  a  charge 
of  price  dlMrimination  under  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act.  In  practically  all  fluid 
markets  of  any  substantial  siae  there  are 
several  handlers.  Trying  to  negotiate 
separately  with  one  handler  at  a  time 
for  a  price  which  must  be  uniform  as  to 
all  handlers  involves  endless  running 
back  and  forth  and  is  impractical  and 
Inefnolent.  Since  the  price  to  all  han- 
dlers must  be  the  same,  the  oooperatlvs 
should  be  permitted,  if  it  choses,  to  call 
all  the  handlers  together  and  negotiate 
with  them  as  a  group  for  the  price  to  bs 
paid  for  the  milk  which  the  association 
has  for  sale, 

The  cooperatives  insist  that  they  have 
this  right  under  the  present  law.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  clearly  spelled  out  either  in 
the  statute  or  by  court  decisions,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  raised  ques- 
tions about  it.  This  has  created  a  con- 
dition of  uncertainty  which  Is  hindering 
the  marketing  process.  Many  dealers 
are  fearful  that  they  will  become  in- 
volved in  an  action  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  they  bargain  In  a  group,  and 
some  cooperatives  share  this  concern. 
This  has  served  to  slow  up  and  impede 
the  effective  marketing  of  milk. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  this  uncertainty 
will  hang  over  the  market  like  a  cloud 
for  many  years  until  it  is  resolved  even- 
tually by  expensive  and  time-oonauming 
court  action.  Since  this  is  a  right  which 
should  be  recognized.  Congress  can  per- 
form a  valuable  service  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry by  clarifying  it  and  thus  freeing 

the  market  from  the  needless  and  ham- 
pering imcertainty  which  now  exists. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
one  or  more  assoclationa  as  sellers  of 
milk  to  bargain  viM  a  croup  of  handlers 
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as  purchasers  of  milk.  Bargaining 
would  be  in  good  faith,  at  arm's  length, 
between  seller  and  buyer,  and  no  collu- 
sion between  seller  and  buyer  would  be 
permitted.  The  right  of  marketing  as- 
sociations to  bargain  in  a  group  as  seller 
and  the  right  of  handlers  to  bargain  in 
a  group  as  buyer  would  be  limited  to  the 
milk  owned  and  controlled  by  the  mar- 
keting associations,  and  no  agreement  as 
to  retail  prices  would  be  permitted.  The 
proposed  bill  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  merely  would 
recognize  a  practical  application  of  them 
to  the  realities  of  present-day  milk  mar- 
keting. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2444.  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  July.  It  would 
provide  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  permit  milk  marketing  coopera- 
tives and  their  marketing  agencies — as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act — and  purchasers  from 
Buch  cooperatives  or  agencies  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  In  groups  for  milk  and  milk 
products.  The  cooperatives  are  already 
authorized  by  the  Capper -Volstead  Act 
to  bargain  through  marketing  agencies 
In  common.  Consequently,  permitting 
the  cooperatives  themselves  to  sit  down 
in  a  group  for  bargaining  purposes  does 
not  represent  a  significant  change  in 
substance,  although  such  action  may,  at 
present,  be  prohibited  by  the  antitrust 
laws.  By  permitting  Joint  negotiation 
with  all  handlers  at  one  time,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  more  direct,  efficient  way 
of  reaching  the  result  now  required  by 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  achieved 
only  by  negotiations  back  and  forth  be- 
tween handlers,  that  is,  providing  a  uni- 
form nondiscriminatory  price  to  all 
handlers. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  clear  that  busi- 
ness done  for  the  United  States  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  either  member  or 
nonmember  business  in  determining 
whether  a  cooperative  association  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Capper- Volstead 
Act.  This  is  Similar  to  a  provision  set 
out  in  section  521(b)  (5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  co- 
operative aasoclatlons  of  producers,  and 
marketing  agencies  In  common  owned  or 
controlled  by  auch  auoclatlona,  may  bargain 
In  good  faith  singly  or  in  groups  for  the  sale 
of  milk  and  milk  products  and  at  the  request 
of  any  one  or  more  of  such  associations  or 
marketing  agencies,  acting  singly  or  In 
groups,  dealers,  handlers,  processors,  and 
other  piuvhasers  may  bargain  In  good  faith 
singly  or  In  groups  with  such  association, 
marketing  agency,  or  group  for  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  milk  producU.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
agreement  relating  to  the  price  at  which 
milk  or  any  product  thereof  may  be  sold  by 
any  such  dealer,  handler,  processor,  or  other 
purchaser.  For  the  pmposes  of  this  Act, 
"cooperatlT*  associations  of  producers"  and 
"marketing  agencies  In  conunon"  mean  such 
associations  and  marketing  agencies  as  meet 


the  requirements  of  the  Cspper -Volstead 
Act  (42  Stat.  388.  7  U.a.C.  291-292).  In  de- 
termining compliance  with  said  Act,  busi- 
ness done  for  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  shall  not  be  considered  either  mem- 
ber or  nonmember  business. 


EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  184,  S.  1289. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (S. 
1289)  to  increase  and  extend  the  special 
milk  program  for  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "ending  June  30. 
1959.  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000.  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960.  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000"  and  insert  "beginning  July 
1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,000,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there- 
after, not  to  exceed  $80,000,000".  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  Public  Law  8^-478  (72  Stat. 
376),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  I.  1958. 
not  to  exceed  $78,000,000,  and  for  each  of 
the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed 
$80,000,000.  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  Increase 
the  consumption  of  fiuld  milk  by  children 
(1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade 
and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  n\u«ery 
schools,  child  car*  centers,  settlement 
hoiises.  simuner  camps,  and  slmUar  non- 
profit Institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  would  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  which  may 
be  used  for  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram during  the  fiscal  years  ending  in 
1960  and  1961  to  $80  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  the  amount 
originally  authorized.  School  enroll- 
ment has  been  increasing  and  Congress 
recently  Increased  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  current  year  to  $78  million 
in  order  to  permit  the  program  to  con- 
tinue at  its  present  level.  The  amounts 
required  for  1960  and  1961  are  not  likely 
to  be  less  than  those  for  the  current 
year. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  amount  we 
authorize  would  all  be  spent.  The 
rec<M-d  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
all  the  amounts  we  have  authorized  in 
the  past  have  not  been  spent,  but  that 


some  were  turned  back  Into  the  TrcM- 

ury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  also  included 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  give  us  ad- 
vance information,  about  three  months 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  to 
the  status  of  the  milk  fund.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
That  is  correct;  so  that  we  may  know 
what  to  do  in  advance  in  conriection 
with  the  milk  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^roesed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SUSPENSION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  195.  Senate  Resolution  96. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivi  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  96)  favoring  an  international 
agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  readution. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments  on  pa^  2,  line  11.  after 
the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "that  he 
asked  the  Soviet  Government  to  trans- 
mit the  resolution  to  the  Soviet  people": 
at  the  beginning  of  Une  13.  to  strike  out 
"leaders  and  people  alike  will  know  of": 
and  in  line  15.  after  the  word  "SeDAte". 
to  insert  "will  be  known  and  be  made 
clear";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Re$olved.  That  the  Memberi  of  the  8enat« 
support  the  efforu  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an  International 
agreement  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  emphatically  endorse 
the  principle  that  an  adequate  inspection 
and  control  system  must  be  part  of  any 
such  International  agreement  InvolTliig  a 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  testa;   and 

be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sutanilt  to 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  at  d  so  that  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  speaking  through  their  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Senate  wUl  be  known  and 
be  made  clear  for  the  succesaful  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva  for  an  affeetlvs 
and  reliable  agreement  for  the  (Usooatinu- 
ance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The   preamble    was   proposed   to  be 
amended,  so  as  to  read: 
Whereas   the   goal  of   the   psopto  of  ths 

United  States  Is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace;  and 
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Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threat- 
ened by  an  anna  race  of  major  proportions 
among  the  leading  powers  of  which  key 
aspects  are  the  continuing  development  of 
devastating  nuclear  weapons  and  the  main- 
tenance Of  large  standing  armies  by  some 
states:  and 

Whereas  for  thirteen  years  negotiations  to 
control  and  limit  armaments  and  armed 
forces  have  not  led  to  agreement;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  meeting  in  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  draf  Ung  a  treaty  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapons  testa;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  international  control 
system  Is  a  necessary  component  of  any 
worldwide  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  testa  In  which  all  states 
are  to  have  confidence:  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  dis- 
oontlnuanoe  of  nuclear  weapons  testa  under 
an  effective  control  system  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  and 
realize  a  small  but  significant  first  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  the  control  and  reduction 
ot  nuclear  and  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces:  Therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
sulunit  additional  amendments  and  ask 
that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  CHZzr  Clerk.  On  page  1.  in  the 
preamble  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 
the  following : 

Whereas  an  effective  agreement  to  dLsoon- 
tlnue  nuclear  weapons  testa  would  result  In 
a  reduction  of  the  hazard  from  radioactive 
fallout  which  contaminates  the  air  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  breathe,  and  which 
U  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  mankind; 
and 

On  page  1.  in  the  preamble  in  the  last 
line  on  that  page,  after  the  word  "efTec- 
tlve".  to  strike  out  "international"  and 
insert  "world-wide";  and 

On  page  2,  in  the  preamble,  in  the 
first  line  on  that  page,  to  strike  out  the 
word  "worldwide"  and  insert  "interna- 
tional". 

So  as  to  make  the  preamble  read: 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace:  snd 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  arms  race  of  major  proportions 
among  the  leading  powers  of  which  key  as- 
pecta  are  the  continuing  development  of 
devastating  nuclear  weapons  and  the  main- 
tenance or  large  staxuling  armies  by  some 
states;  and 

Whereas  for  thirteen  years  negotiations  to 
control  and  limit  armamenta  and  armed 
forcss  have  not  led  to  agreement:  snd 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  meeting  In  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  treaty  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  weapons  teste;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  agreement  to  discon- 
tinue nuclear  weapons  tests  would  result  In 
a  reduction  of  the  hazard  from  radioactive 
fallout  which  contaminates  the  air  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  breathe,  and  which 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  mankind: 
and 

Whereas  an  effective  worldwide  control  sys- 
tem is  a  necessary  component  of  any  Inter- 
national w(H-ldwide  agreement  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  testa  In  which  all 
states  are  to  have  confidence:  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapons  test*  under 
an  effective  control  system  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  and 
realize    a    small    but    significant    first    step 
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toward  the  goal  of  the  control  and  reduction 
of  nuclear  and  oooventlonal  armaments  and 
armed  forces:  TherefcM^.  be  It 

The     PRESIDINO     OPFICER.      The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  text  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk.     On  page  2.  line  5, 

after  the  word  "That",  to  strike  out  "It" 
and  insert  "the  Senate." 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  to  the 
text  of  the  resolution  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  96  was  reported  fa- 
vorably with  amendments  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Friday. 
April  17,  1959.  The  report  No.  206 
enumerates  the  purposes  of  the  resolu- 
tion; namely,  that  the  Senate  supports 
continued  negotiations  by  the  United 
States  for  an  international  agreement 
on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  and  that  the  Senate  specifies  any 
such  agreement  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  effective  and  workable  control  and 
inspection  system.  The  resolution  also 
requests  the  President  to  submit  the  con- 
tents of  the  resolution  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  for  a  successful  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  now  underway 
at  Geneva  will  be  made  known. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
made  a  few  changes  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution.  The  most  important 
consists  of  modifications  to  show  more 
clearly  the  need  for  control  and  reduc- 
tions in  conventional  armaments  and 
Armed  Forces  as  well  as  control  and 
reductions  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. The  committee  felt  that  the  broad 
objectives  In  our  efforts  to  achieve  prog- 
ress in  disarmament  ought  to  be  stated 
in  addition  to  stating  approval  of  the 
specific  and  more  limited  objective  of  a 
controlled  cessaticm  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  letters  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  favoring  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution.  The  insertion  of  these 
letters  should  make  clear  the  opinion  of 
these  two  executive  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Depakticent  or  State, 
Washington.  ApHl  3. 1959. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
V.S.  Senate. 

Oeae  Semato*  PtTLBKicaT:  As  you  requested 
in  your  letter  of  March  27,  1959,  addressed 
to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  reviewed  Senate  Reso- 
lution 99.  which  was  Introduced  In  the  SOth 
Congress  on  March  26,  1959,  by  Senator 
HuBCKT  HoMPHarr. 

The  Deptu-tment  beUeves  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 06,  "favoring  an  international  agree- 
ment for  a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
testa"  should  be  enacted.  The  resolution, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  U.S.  policy  on  test- 
ing, would  serve  to  reaffirm  the  determination 
of  this  Government  In  achieving  a  safe- 
guarded discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
testa.  Moreover,  when  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
teste  resumes  on  April  13,  following  the  cur- 


rent recess.  Senate  Resolution  06  would  lend 
valuable  anlstance  to  our  delegation's  efforta 
in  the  negotiations  prc9>er  by  «wv««g  clear 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  fully  support 
the  U.8.  position. 

In  reviewing  the  resolution,  however,  the 
Department  has  viewed  with  some  concern 
the  phrase  "•  •  •  and  that  he  ask  the  So- 
viet GoTemment  to  transmit  the  resolution 
to  tbe  Soviet  people  lo  that  leaders  and 
people  alike  will  know  of  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  speaking  through  their  rep- 
resentatives In.  the  Senate  for  the  success- 
ful outeome  of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva 
for  an  effective  and  reliable  agreement  for 
the  dlsoontiriuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
teste." 

WhUe  the  Department  recogniass  the 
desirability  of  having  the  Soviet  people  in- 
formed of  the  US.  position  on  testing,  we 
believe  submission  of  the  resoltitlon's  con- 
tent, which  constitutes  an  official  communi- 
cation from  this  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  should  properly  be  restricted 
to  that  level. 

The   Department  has   been   Informed   by 
the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Hocauufo  H, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State) . 

U.S.  Atomic  Eneeot  Comiossion. 

Washington.  D.C..  AprU  IS.  19S9. 

Hon.    J.    W.   FUI.BRIOHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pm.BRicHT:  Tou  asked  me 
April  7  for  the  Conunlssion's  commente  re- 
garding Senate  Resolution  96.  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  HtrMraaET.  This  res- 
olution endorses  the  efforte  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  what  It  regards  as  a 
sensible  international  agreement  under 
which  weapons  tests  would  be  stispended  if 
an  adequate  inspection  and  control  system 
were  a  part  of  the  agreement. 

We  have  always  thought  here  in  the  Com- 
mission that  an  international  agreement  e\is- 
pendlng  weapons  teste  without  an  adequate 
inspection  and  control  system  would  en- 
danger the  national  security.  We  have, 
however,  vigorously  supported  the  efforte  of 
the  U.S.  Oovo-nment  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  effective  controls  and,  as  you  know. 
this  effort  has  so  fax  been  unsuccessful. 

We  woiild  favor  passage  of  the  resolution. 
However,  in  doing  so,  we  would  sxiggest  care- 
ful consideration  and  perhaps  modlflcation 
of  the  wording  of  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion to  clearly  state  the  ultimate  goal  of  con- 
trol   of    conventional    as    wMI    as    nuclear 

weapons. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  the  resolution 
not  leave  room  for  the  Implication  that  the 
Senate  seeks  nuclear  disarmament  alone.  I 
feel  that  the  security  of  this  country  and 
the  free  world  would  be  Irreparably  dam- 
aged if  such  an  implication  were  to  gain 
currency  and  conventional  disarmament  be 
disassociated  from  nucelar  disarmament. 
Such  an  event  could  lay  ourselves  and  our 
allies  open  to  the  marching  hcnxlea  of  com- 
munism. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
ot  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  McOone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  by 
this  resolution  we  make  clear  the  dedi- 
cati<xi  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  to  tbe  pit^xtsal  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  known  as  disarma- 
ment, and  to  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests. 
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The  amendment  Just  acted  upon,  to 
the  resolution,  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oore], 
who  is  out  of  town  on  official  business 
and  unlortunately  could  not  be  present 
today.  This  amendment  would  add  a 
new  whereas  clause  to  the  resolution 
which  would  state  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  with  the  problem  of  radioactive 
fallout.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment is: 

Whereas  an  effective  agreement  to  discon- 
tinue nuclear  weapons  tests  would  result  In 
a  reduction  of  the  hazard  from  radioactive 
fallout  which  contaminates  the  air  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  breathe  and  which 
la  a  mattw  of  grave  concern  to  all  mankind; 
and 

It  would  be  inserted  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  whereas  clauses. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment 
strengthens  the  resolution  substantially 
and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  bringing  It  to  my  at- 
tention. 

The  Senator  from  Tennesse.  as  a  long- 
standing member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  as  a  congressional  ad- 
viser to  the  Geneva  test  ban  tallcs.  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conmiittee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament, was  one  of  the  first  Members 
of  this  body  to  bring  to  our  attention 
the  problem  of  the  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  from  radioactive  fallout  re- 
sulting from  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. He  was  so  concerned  that  when 
he  returned  from  the  CJeneva  Confer- 
ence last  fall  he  made  a  bold  and  imagi- 
native proposal  to  the  President  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations  the  United  States  should 
unilaterally  suspend  for  a  period  of  3 
years  all  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
Such  a  step,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
rightly  contended,  would  greatly  reduce 
further  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere, I  firmly  believe  that  without  the 
initiative  displayed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  and  also  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  who 

also  made  a  highly  constructive  proposal, 
the  President  would  not  have  written  to 
Premier  Khnishchev  offering  a  Gore- 
Church  alternative  proposal  in  an  at- 
tempt to  have  the  Geneva  test  ban  con- 
ference succeed.  I  also  think  that  it  was 
this  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  President 
that  might  be  causing  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier to  begin  to  consider  an  alteration 
of  what  had  been  a  rigid  and  adamant 
Soviet  position  on  the  question  of  the 
veto  and  mobile  inspection  teams.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  at  a 
later  time  but  I  wanted  to  mention  in 
particular  the  role  of  Senator  Gore  in 
the  Geneva  test  ban  talks  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  suggested  this  amendment  to 
the  resolution. 

The  other  amendments  are  of  a  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  nature.  The  first 
is:  In  the  fifth  whereas  clause,  cross  out 
the  word  "international"  and  substitute 
the  word  "worldwide";  and  cross  out  the 
word  "worldwide"  and  substitute  "inter- 
national." The  clause  would  then  read 
•Whereas  an  effective  worldwide  control 
system  is  a  necessary  component  of  any 
international  agreement  on  the  cessation 


of  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  which  all 
states  are  to  have  confidence;  and" 

The  second  amendment  would  correct 
a  small  printer's  error  on  line  11  page  2. 
It  would  strike  out  the  word  "and"  in  line 
11. 

For  the  information  of  other  Senators 
I  may  say  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  no  objection  to  these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, is  agreed  to.  and  without  objection, 
the  amendments  to  the  preamble  are 
agreed  to.  and  the  preamble,  as  amended, 
is  agreed  to. 
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REPRINTING  OP  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
NO.  451.  84TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  221,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  95. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  f  H.  Con.  Res.  95)  authorizing 
the  reprinting  of  House  Dociunent  No. 
451  of  the  84th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  to  have  some  business  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  Earlier  I  stated 
that  Calendar  No.  141,  S.  44.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  resj>ect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  Calendar  No.  142.  8. 
72,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes,  would 
be  considered  on  Tuesday  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

I  desire  to  notify  the  Senate  that  the 
same  statement  can  be  made  about  Cal- 
endar No.  185.  S.  1120,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the 
required  reserves;  and  also  Calendar  No. 
186,  S.  1062,  amending  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  bank 
mergers. 

The  majority  leader  announced  yes- 
terday that  Calendar  No.  183,  S.  bill  690, 
providing  for  increased  industrial  use  of 
agricultural  products,  would  very  likely 
be  considered  today.  At  the  request  of 
a  Senator,  the  consideration  of  that  bill 
will  be  postponed  for  a  few  days.  It  will 
not  be  considered  before  next  week. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
when  the  Senate  meets  tomorrow,  it  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Senators 
to  make  insertions  in  the  Record  and 
to  make  speeches.  There  will  be  no  pro- 
posed legislation  considered  and  no  votes 
taken. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  I  was  speaking  at>out  Senate 
Resolution  96,  I  hoped  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  1  Mr.  Church  1  might 
come  into  the  Chamber.  I  see  that  he 
is  now  present.  He  was  a  great  force 
and  influence  in  having  the  resolution 
prepared  and  adopted.  All  of  us  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  excellent  leadership. 

Without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
since  I  have  another  item  to  present.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  make  a 
statement  relating  to  Senate  Resolution 
96. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  grati- 
fied by  the  action  t'he  Senate  has  taken 
and  thankful  for  the  initiative  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  drafting  and  bringing  to  the  floor  the 
resolution  which  has  Just  been  adopted. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
demonstrate,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  but  also  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  ex- 
ercising its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  advise  the  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  has  placed  itself  so  sol- 
idly on  record  behind  the  effort  that  we 
are  making  in  Geneva  to  achieve  a  ban 
on  nuclear  tests. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  it  clear,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Premier  Khrushchev,  that  a  first- 
step  agreement  might  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  limited  ban  on  atmospheric 
tests,  to  break  the  deadlock  at  the  con- 
ference ;  and  that  the  United  SUtes  did 
not  propose  to  assume  and  hold  a  frozen 
position  at  Geneva,  but  intended  to  do 
its  utmost  to  find  a  way  to  reach 
an  agreement  which  would  contribute 
toward  ending  the  continued  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  through  fallout. 

Again,  today,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  composed  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  49  sovereign  States,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  stands  solidly  behind 
the  President  in  this  effort.  Thus  our 
negotiators  at  Geneva  will,  I  think,  be 
strengthened  and  our  position  before  the 
world  will  be  subject  to  no  question 
whatever. 

I  think  that  very  special  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament.  He,  for  a  long, 
long  time,  has  persisted  in  attempting 
to  bring  home  to  the  American  people 
the  grave  importance  of  finding  a  way 
to  suspend  nuclear  weapon  tests,  and  to 
establish  an  international  control  system 
which,  in  the  future,  can  be  used  for  such 
further  efforts  as  protecting  us  against 
surprise  attacks  and  giving  us  a  method 
to  enforce  compliance  with  future  dis- 
armament agreements. 

All  these  are  steps  which  we  must  take 
If  we  are  to  pull  our  country  out  of  the 
current  that  is  carrying  it  so  steadily 
nearer  the  precipice  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

So  I  am  proud  of  the  action  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  as- 


sociated with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrkt]  in  the 
continuing  effort  he  is  making  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Prssident,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

TRIBUTE     IN     CONNECTION     WITH 
CHILD  HEALTH  DAY.  MAY  1.  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  asset  of  this  or  any  other  nation 
is  its  children. 

May  1  marks  the  annual  celebration 
of  Child  Health  Day.  Of  course, 
throughout  the  year  there  are  other  spe- 
cial observances  in  honor  of  other  phases 
of  America's  health.  But  no  single  as- 
pect of  health  could  be  more  important 
than  the  well-being — mental  and  phys- 
ical—of the  children  of  the  Nation. 
Similarly,  It  is  clear  that  the  fate  of  man- 
kind hinges  on  the  growing  minds  and 
bodies  of  its  children  throughout  the 
globe. 

Accordingly,  In  the  international 
h^th  study,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  C(«xmlttee  on 
Government  Operations,  we  are  concen- 
trating on  child  health,  among  certain 
other  selected  topics. 

I  have  been  In  touch  with  the  widest 
variety  of  child-interested  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private,  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Those  contacted 
include  the  able  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oet- 
tlnger.  and  such  private  leaders  as  the 
director  for  the  Association  for  the  Aid 
of  Crippled  Children,  Mr.  Leonard  W. 
Mayo.  He  is  also,  I  should  like  to  add. 
the  able  president  of  the  International 
Union  for  Child  Welfare.  So,  too.  I 
have  contacted  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  International  Union  for  Child 
Welfare,  Dr.  D.  Q.  R.  Mulock  Hower; 
and  on  the  official  front  I  have  con- 
tacted Mr.  Maurice  Pate,  the  very  ca- 
pable director  of  UNICEF.  Here  in 
the  United  States,  a  wide  variety  of  or- 
ganizations interested  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  needs  of  children  have  cor- 
responded with  me.  They  Include  the 
American  Association  for  Social  Work, 
the  International  Coimcil  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  the  Child  Welfare 
League,  the  Congress  of  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Associations,  the  American  Academy 
Of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy,  the  National  Foundation,  Child 
Study  Association,  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  and  many  others. 

Further  publications  of  our  subcom- 
mittee will  reflect  the  status  of  health 
of  the  world's  children. 

In  connection  with  Child  Health  Day. 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  those 
throughout  the  land  who  labor  for  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  children — to 
the  teachers,  the  doctors,  the  nurses, 
the  social  workers,  the  clergymen,  the 
boys'  clubs,  the  4-H  clubs,  the  Boy 
Scouts,    the    Campfire   Girls,    the   Girl 


Scouts,  the  Big  Brothers,  and  similar 
groups,  and  the  leaders  of  all  these 
groups.  I  should  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  all  those  who  serve  in  chil- 
dren's hosplAls  and  in  children's  re- 
habilitation '  centers  throughout  the 
land.  And  above  all,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  also  pay  tribute  to  the  parents  of 
America,  who  indeed  are  the  first  to 
provide  for  and  care  for  their  children. 
I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  such 
great  centers  as  Boston  Hospital,  founded 
by  Dr.  Francis  Henry  Brown.  Three 
years  after  the  Civil  Wsu-,  Dr.  Brown 
had  stated,  in  urging  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  devoted  to  children: 

I  am  convinced  that  physiologically  a  chUd 
la  not  juat  a  little  man.  Our  chUdren  are 
without  proper  medical  consideration  for 
their  special  needs. 

Thanks  to  people  such  as  Dr.  Brown, 
America's  children  are  now  getting  bet- 
ter medical  consideration  for  their  spe- 
cial needs. 

Few,  if  any,  child  needs  stand  higher 
than  the  need  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer among  children.  Here  we  look  to 
great  leaders  such  as  Dr.  Sidney  Parber, 
the  Medical  Director  of  the  Children's 
Research  Center  Foundation,  who  has 
served  since  1927  in  Boston.  I  cite  him 
as  but  one  illustration  of  the  dedicated 
persons  who  across  the  land  open  up  new 
horizons  for  those  who  are  most  inno- 
cent and  most  deserving  of  our  love  and 
guidance,  our  care  and  treatment. 

But  whatever  the  enemy  of  children — 
whether  It  be  cancer,  emotional  prob- 
lems, epilepsy,  birth  defects,  cystic  fi- 
brosis, rheumatic  fever,  muscular  dys- 
trophy, blindness,  sr>eech  or  hearing  de- 
fects, accidents  at  home  or  on  the 
streets,  or  any  of  hundreds  of  other 
maladies  or  disablers — the  child  ccmi- 
mands  our  best  efforts. 

He  who  Invests  In  children  makes  the 
greatest  investment  in  the  world — an  in- 
vestment which  cannot  fail  to  pay  off  in 
both  Intangible  and  tangible  good. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  expectation  that 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  the  chairman,  will  be  able 
to  make  at  least  some  small  contribution 
toward  furthering  the  well-being  of  all 
youngsters — here  and  throughout  the 
world. 


NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY- 
NINE  LAW  DAY,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for 
every  American  and  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  others  throughout  the  world  who 
are  concerned  with  the  alarming  growth 
of  communism,  May  Day  is  assuming  a 
new  and  hopeful  meaning.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  is  the  second 
consecutive  year  when  President  Eisen- 
hower has  proclaimed  the  1st  of  May 
as  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 

On  the  eve  of  such  a  celebration.  It  is 
appropriate  to  inquire  why  we  have 
designated  one  particular  day  as  Law 
Day.  The  answer  could  be  given  in 
many  ways,  but  none  could  be  phrased 
more  eloquently  than  in  the  following 
statement  by  Dean  RoGCoe  Pound,  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  last  year: 

Is  It  not  because  we  recognize  and  value 
the  work  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 


tn  giving  us  a  system  of  adjusting  relations 
and  ordering  conduct  which  enables  2% 
hiUlon  of  human  beings  in  the  world  to  Uve. 
on  the  whole,  active  and  useful  Uvee;  and 
170  mUlion  in  America  to  develop  the  powers 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them.  In 
peace  and  freedom? 

The  aspiration  of  all  people  to  live  ac- 
tive and  useful  lives  and  to  live  them  in 
peace  and  freedom  has  given  a  power- 
ful force  and  direction  to  the  law.  Al- 
though law  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  present-day  democ- 
racies, the  struggle  for  order  and  justice 
has  hardly  subsided.  At  this  time  a  new 
Ideology  challenges  their  premise  and 
denies  their  validity. 

So  Dean  Pound  was  wise  to  remind  us 
that  "until  the  millennium  makes  over 
human  nature,  or  communism  sup- 
presses it,  or  anarchy  wrecks  abundance, 
there  Is  an  assured  need  of  law  and  of 
lawyers." 

"Law  Day,"  President  Elsenhower  has 
said,  "reminds  us  all  that  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, live,  every  day  of  our  lives,  under  a 
rule  of  law." 

The  truth  of  this  fact  may  escape  our 
notice.  It  is  so  self-evident  that  every- 
body may  take  It  for  granted.  But  what 
does  the  rule  of  law  mean  to  tis  in  every- 
day life? 

Implicit  in  such  a  concept  Is  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  individual  and  the  protection 
of  his  rights  against  those  who  would 
infringe  upon  them.  The  rule  of  law  is 
paramount  to  the  will  of  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals,  regardless  of  how 
powerful  the  individual  or  how  large  the 
group.  This  means  that  all  men  are 
equally  subject  to  the  law;  no  one  is 
placed  above  it. 

These  concepts  have  been  expressed 
time  and  time  again.  They  reflect,  in 
various  ways,  our  understanding  of  indi- 
vidual freedcxn  under  law. 

In  recalling  the  importance  of  law  in 
the  lives  of  all  free  men.  however,  we  do 
more  than  enumerate  a  bill  of  human 
lights.  We  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  hope  to  main t4^ In 
them. 

The  latter  aspect  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly emphasized.  Much  is  said  about  the 
individual  freedom  which  exists  in  our 
country.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same 
time  we  are  witnessing  a  disturbing  rise 
of  lawlessness. 

The  evidence  of  a  breakdown  of  our 
traditional  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  last  year 
crime  Increased  9  percent  throughout 
the  Nation  and  since  1952  our  Juvenile 
population  has  increased  22  percent, 
while  in  the  same  period  Juvenile  arrests 
increased  55  percent. 

This  rise  In  the  national  crime  rate 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  activities  of 
organized  crime.  The  record  will  show 
that  Americans  of  all  ages,  backgrounds, 
and  walks  of  life  engage  In  the  foul 
business  of  crime. 

The  rule  of  law  In  our  country  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  total  respect  for 
law  and  order.  To  Increase  our  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  the  manner  In 
which  Justice  is  administered  has  al- 
ways been  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  In 
these  troubled  times,  when  our  system  of 
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government  la  threatened  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  conununlsm.  It  is  Imperative, 
as  a  simple  matter  of  survival,  that  ad- 
herence to  law  is  observed  by  all  Amer- 
icans. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  many  sp>eciflc 
things  which  a  citizen  can  do  to  increase 
respect  for  law  and  order.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
proposes  a  basic  list  of  duties,  among 
which  are: 

The  acceptance  of  Jury  duty  when 
called,  regardless  of  personal  incon- 
venience. 

Appearing  as  a  witness,  giving  evi- 
dence and  otherwise  cooperating  in  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

Publicly  complimenting  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcers  and  Jurists  when  they 
render  extraordinary  service. 

While  the  observance  of  Law  Day 
serves  to  inculcate  a  fuller  sense  of 
responsibility  in  our  citizens  toward  our 
Oovernment,  this  is  not  its  only  mission. 
It  Is  not  by  happenstance  that  May  1 
was  chosen  as  Law  Day.  A  more  effec- 
tive way  to  dramatize  our  way  of  life  at 
the  time  when  totalitarianism  boasts  Its 
own  on  the  same  day  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  Overstreets  in  their  recent  book 
"What  We  Must  Know  About  Commu- 
nism," have  vividly  portrayed  the  re- 
spective philosophies  underlying  the  two 
celebrations: 

Wbil*  Kbrvishchev,  in  Mokow's  Red 
8quar«,  proclaimed  the  growing  might  of 
communism  to  be  the  world'i  beat  safeguard 
against  the  war  alma  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Roscoe  Pound  •  •  •  spoke 
a  different  lani;uage:  "The  law  Is  the  highest 
Inheritance  the  sovereign  people  has,  for 
without  the  law  there  would  be  no  sover- 
eign people  and  no  inheritance." 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  waging 
%  cold  war  against  the  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  contended  that  democracies  are 
not  geared  for  waging  such  cold  wars  on 
a  long,  sustained  basis.  Among  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  this  are  that  they  are 
too  critical  and  that  factions  of  normal 
political  life  sometimes  form  and  con- 
tend with  each  other  more  than  they  do 
against  the  enemy  on  the  otuslde.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  on  this  score.  But 
we  also  know  that  democracies,  if  aware 
that  a  crisis  exists,  are  tougher,  more 
resourceful,  and  more  productive  of  re- 
sults through  voluntary  discipline  than 
are  the  regimented  means  and  methods 
of  totalitarian  countries. 

One  of  the  elements  which  goes  to 
make  for  greater  effectiveness  of  democ- 
racies in  this  regard  is  law. 

The  observation  of  May  1  as  Law 
Day  should  continue  to  be  an  occasion 
when  many  spokesmen  of  eminance  in 
their  respective  fields,  but  particularly  in 
the  field  of  law,  should  speak  forth  on 
law  as  a  great  and  vital  living  force. 

The  Overstreets,  in  their  book  already 
referred  to,  put  it  in  this  way: 

By  their  common  testament,  and  by  that 
of  man's  experience,  law  Is  not  that  which 
coerces  human  beings  who  would  otherwise 
be  free;  it  1«  that  which  stands  between 
himian  beings — even  the  least— and  that 
which    would    otherwise    coerce    them,    rob 


them  of  their  freedom,  force  them  to  live  in 
terror  •   •   •. 

No  one,  we  would  believe,  whose  mind  has 
been  shaped  by  the  Anglo-American  tradi- 
tion— be  he  lawyer  or  layman — can  become 
familiar  with  the  terrible  tawdrlness  of  what 
passes  for  law  within  the  Communist  orbit 
and  not  feel  obligated  to  rededlcate  himself 
to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  liberty  under 
law.  Rigged  trials,  forced  confessions,  ar- 
rests for  no  specified  reasons,  the  abolition 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  abolition 
of  civil  rights,  secret  police:  these  are  the 
essence  of  terror;  and  these  are  the  dem- 
onstrated essence  of  Communist  class  law. 
Also,  therefore,  they  are  a  basic  reason  why 
communism  must  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend Its  empire  to  embrace — and  have  at  Ita 
mercy — yet  other  human  beings. 

For  our  own  interest,  we  need  to  know 
more  about  this  system  of  law  which  is 
founded  upon  and  operated  upon  the 
concept  of  force. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  past  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  re- 
cently made  a  report  In  the  hope  of 
finding  out  whether  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion's program  for  world  peace  through 
law  could  possibly  be  accepted  by  Russia. 

Mr.  Rhyne's  Impressions  are  quite  re- 
markable.   He  observes: 

In  education,  science,  agriculture,  sporta, 
and  other  fields  •  •  •  the  Russians  give 
overwhelming  emphasis  to  their  competition 
with  and  desire  to  outdo  Americans.  In 
those  fields  they  go  to  great  length  to  dem- 
onstrate their  ever-growing  capacity. 

But  law  Is  never  mentioned  by  them  aa 
a  field  for  competition.  It  Is  Russia's  great- 
est weakness.     Her  greatest  shame. 

Mr.  Rhyne  goes  on  to  say  that  "by 
throwing  a  spotlight  upon  this  glaring 
weakness  we  may  encourage  or  shame 
Russia  Into  progress  on  law.  Such  prog- 
ress can  but  augur  good  for  the  world." 

Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  focuses  exactly  such 
a  spotlight  on  this  weakness.  Whether 
such  attention  can  shame  Soviet  coun- 
tries into  progress  on  the  law  is  quite 
doubtful,  at  least  in  regard  to  her  own 
citizens'  welfare. 

Nonetheless,  our  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  world  peace  through  law 
will  have  r\  positive  effect  on  Russia  to 
the  extent  that  It  would  compel  her  in 
her  relations  with  other  nations  to  con- 
duct herself  in  a  lawful  nature  or  to 
risk  exposure  or  censure  by  world  opin- 
ion without  recourse  or  excuse. 

By  creating  a  fuller  understanding  of, 
and  a  greater  respect  for.  the  rule  of  law 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans,  we  best 
equip  ourselves  to  defend  our  system  of 
government.  The  very  concept  of  liberty 
under  law  which  prevails  here  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dependent  upon  an 
alert  and  Informed  citizenry.  In  no 
better  way  can  we  perceive  the  "terrible 
tawdriness."  as  the  Overstreets  have  ex- 
pressed it,  which  passes  for  law  in  the 
Communist  countries. 

In  its  second  year,  the  celebration  of 
Law  Day  has  thus  already  achieved  pro- 
found results.  By  our  reexamination  of 
traditional  concepts  of  free  men  and  the 
bold  exploration  of  new  fields  for  their 
application.  Law  Day  has  served  and  will 
serve  to  generate  an  exciting  force  for 
universal  peace  with  Justice. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
performed  a  distinguished  service,  not 
only  to  its  honored  profes.<:ion,  but  to  the 


citizens  of  the  world  for  its  parts  and  for 
its  role  in  conceiving  and  encouraging 
the  Law  Day  program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Friday,  May  1, 
1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  30, 1959: 

State  DKPARTMnrr 

C.  Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  b* 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Christian  A. 
Herter. 

Peobul  Coal  Mink  SAimr  Boaao  or  Rcvirw 
Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  July  10,  1962. 
(Reappointment.) 

Collector  or  CvaroMa 
Robert   Hlgglna.  of   1420   Balboa   Avenu*. 
Burllngame.  Calif.,  to  be  collector  of  cuatoma 
for  custom*  collection  district  No.  28,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

Coast  and  Oeoobtxc  Subtst 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and  0«o- 
detlc  Survey: 

To  be  cnptain* 
Clarence  R.  Reed 
William  C.  Russell 

To  be  emignt 

Claude  B.  Carter.  Jr.  James  8.  Mldgley 

John  M.  Doherty  Charles  H.  Nixon 

Richard  I.  Greene  Jim  L.  Piter 

Melvln  E.  Jonea  Jerome  M.  Slackman 

Billy  M.  Kelter  Robert  D.  We«M 
Clifford  H  LanU 

In  the  Reoolae  Axb  Forci 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  la 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  82M. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provlsloru  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dat«s  of 
rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  ths 
Air  Force : 

TO   BE    major.    USAr    (CUArLAIM) 

John  F.  Graf,  AO503435. 

to    be    major.    USAF     (JITDOE    AOVOCATB) 

Henry  J.  Cotman.  AO5e0£34. 

TO   BE    MAJORS.   USAr    (MEDICAL) 
James  S.  Cl.irke.  AO173e406. 
Claude  K.  Lee  per.  AO 1766569. 

TO  BE  CAPTAINS,    ITSAr     (JUDGE    AOTOCAT«| 

Kenneth  W.  Llnsley.  AO20870d6. 
Nile  G.  Peterson.  A02251447. 

to    be    CAPTAINS,    USAr     (MEOTCAX.) 

Charles  H.  Beckmann.  AO3076249. 
Charles  A.  Coltman.  Jr.,  AC>3077165. 
John  N.  Dunn,  AO3002430. 
Paul  P.  OUllIand.  AO304S945. 
Carroll  D.  Gregory.  AO307635a. 
Charlee  E.  Kovar.  AO3077541. 
Robert  O.  Olson.  AO2260308. 
John  D.  Ross.  AO3045g81. 
Thomas  F.  Shields.  AO307619a. 
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TO  BE  CAPTAINS.  USAT  (DENTAX.) 

John  A.  Barton.  Jr..  AO3000497. 
Philip  D.  Marano,  AO3078843. 
Albert  F.  Morgan.  AO3043913. 
Robert  H.  Scott. 
Wesley  O.  Slack.  AO3003310. 

TO  BE  CAPTAIN,  USAT  (MKDICAI.  8EBVICI) 

Robert  T.  Maykoskl.  AOa234869. 
TO  BE  mar  lxkutenants.  usap  (judge 

ADVOCATE) 

Vem  D.  CaUoway.  Jr..  AO3030ei8. 
Thomaa  N.  FrUby.  AO1880011. 
Richard  O.  Trout.  AO3060544. 

TO  BE  riRST  LIEX7TENANT8,  USAP   (MEDICAI.) 

Robert  H.  Bonner,  AO307S356. 

John  R.  Broculwater,  AO3075054. 

Ronald  E.  Costln,  AO3076071. 

John  R.  Crew. 

Larry  O.  Goldbeck. 

Carlos  J.  G.  Perry.  AO3076811. 

Krlc  Schaab,  AO3088645. 

Howard  F.  Shortley,  Jr.,  AO3088848. 

Fred  R.  Stowe.  Jr.,  AO30761S8. 

Donal  F.  Sweeney,  AO3078168. 

Wlndell  Vlcksrs.  AO3078096. 

TO   BE   SBCOND    LISUTENANT,    UBAr    (NUEU) 

Barbara  A.  Boor.  AN3078448. 
Joan  L.  Chatelaln.  AN3077448. 
Xrma  Flltsch,  AN2a42244. 
Barbara  M.  Moran,  AN3078114. 
PrancM  M.  Ready.  ANaa43a46. 
Joyet  M  Snavley.  ANaa41780. 
June  J.  Splrek.  ANaa4414a. 
Virginia  M.  WaUh.  AN2a4a023. 
Mary  K.  Wlmmer.  AN3078839. 

TO  BS  BBCONO  LXTDTENANTS,  TTBAF   (NUBSB) 

Mary  J.  Walker,  AN3078a71. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indl- 
catad.  under  secUon  8284  of  Utls  10,  United 
8Ut«s  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  de- 
tsrmlnsd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

TO   BE   MAJOaS 

Leo  I.  Belnhorn,  AO3033076. 
John  R.  Bell.  AO7a7078. 
Hugh  Bodlford,  AO730757. 
John  8.  Bonner,  Jr.,  AO««7ea4. 
Wallace  A  Burket.  A06««8ai. 
John  A.  DePue.  A04 14464. 
Frank  D.  Furlow,  AOl  117799. 
Frank  Mitchell,  A0881891. 
Clifford  H.  MuUer,  Jr.,  A0437a48. 
Clyde  A.  Ferry,  AO87&001. 
Burton  T.  Poole,  A0678897. 
Charles  Ready.  Jr.,  AO«7048a. 
Barvey  B.  Steinberg,  AO570879. 
Bdmund  R.  Verdleck,  AO1001481. 
Allen  8.  WhlU,  A067a581. 

TO   BE    CAPTAINS 

Robert  8.  Bothwell,  A01S6478a. 
Lloyd  K.  Gibson,  AO20fte789. 
David  N.  Laavltt,  A02236118. 
Clifford  W.  Nelson.  AO944930. 
Walter  C.  Newton,  AO2223690. 
WllUam  B.  ODonnell,  A093987S. 
Robert  L.  Rodee,  A022a3618. 
August  J.  Zoeller.  A0729663. 

TO  BE  PnWT  LIBTrrENANTB 

Emll  R.  Anastaslo,  AO3053S23. 
Edwin  A.  Arnold,  AO3050216. 
Richardson  M.  Bentley,  AO3064398. 
Lawrence  E.  Brockman.  Jr.,  AO3053382. 
William  C.  Coltman,  AO3064322. 
Walter  C.  Comellson,  Jr.,  AO3051728. 
William  A.  Cuslmano,  AO3053507. 
Jan  W.  de  Oraaf ,  AOS0S1246. 
John  R.  Dell  Isola,  AO3049972. 
Claude  S.  Dodd,  Jr.,  AO3029568. 
Glenn  D.  Dysart,  AO304g348. 
Lloyd  W.  Emerson,  AO30S2227. 
Sherwln  Estrin,  AO3063508. 
Loahman  E.  Forshee,  AO3061871. 
Hal  W.  Hendrlck.  AO3029979. 
David  E.  Hlestand,  AO3053409. 
Charles  J.  Januska,  AO3047629. 
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Richard  J.  Jarvls.  AO3053796. 
Leary  J.  Johnson.  AO306432S. 
Robert  K.  Klnnebrew,  AO30644S1. 
Jlmle  Kusel,  AO3050291. 
Homer  E.  Morgan,  AO3064361. 
Franklin  C.  Moyer.  AO3068840. 
James  E.  Obenauf ,  AO3057997. 
Charles  E.  Painter,  AO3064363. 
Donald  W.  Rayment,  AO3064366. 
Joe  C.  Rodgers,  AO3027314. 
Warren  N.  Sams,  Jr.,  AO3051698. 
Daniel  C.  Schaffner.  AO3051735. 
Daniel  A.  Schaller,  AO3064317. 
Charles  E.  Schuster.  AO3056212. 
Robert  A.  Bteln.  AO3053153. 
George  T.  Stone.  AO3051249. 
James  C.  Tslvourakis,  AO3053352. 
David  M.  Williams,  AO3049248. 
Nicholas  Yankowskl,  AO3048731. 

TO    BE    SECOND    LIEUTENANTS 

Distinguished  officer  candidate  graduates 

WlUlam  F.  Flood,  AO3101374. 
James  M.  Klser,  AO3101416. 
Richard  C.  Schaefer,  A03 101479. 
Paul  O.  Smith.  AO3101166. 
Xiester  D.  Waymlre,  AO3101S02. 

Distinguished  aviation  cadet  graduates 

Conrad  B.  Idgett,  Jr.,  AO30821B4. 
Allen  J  Fulleton,  AO3082248. 
Howard  H.  Olnn,  AO3082162. 
Dickie  K.  Landers.  AO3083199. 
Frank  I.  Luddlngton,  Jr..  AO30e2170. 
Ross  A.  McLean,  AO3081804. 
Richard  A.  Skovgaard,  AO3082189. 
William  K.  Steams,  Jr.,  AOaoe2a66. 
Xdward  F.  Sullivan,  AO90ei971. 
Jan  A.  Wells.  AO308217e. 
William  H.  Williams,  AO30822S7. 
Donald  G.  Wolpert.  AO3081974. 
Allan  C.  Toungblood,  AO3082177. 
Herbert  O.  Zoeller,  AO808197S. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distinguished  mil- 
itary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  under  section  8284  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
detsrmlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

John  Stakls,  Jr. 

Ronald  W.  Unnerstall. 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  Unltsd 
8tat«s  Naval  Academy,  for  appointment  in 
ths  Regular  Air  Force,  in  ths  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  effective  upon  their  graduation, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284  of  Utle 
10,  United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  rorct : 

Louis  Samuel  Cohen. 

Frank  WaUace  Franklin,  Jr. 

Oeorge  Edward  Glfford. 

Robert  Arthur  Nash. 

Jack  Rousseau  Nickel. 

Charles  Anthony  Vlckery. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1959 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  James  Pickett  Wesberry,  D.D., 
LLJ>.,  pastor  of  the  Momingside  Baptist 
Church,  Atlanta.  Oa.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Ctod  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.— Psa,\m  46:  1. 

On  the  threshold  of  another  day  in 
Congress,  O  God,  we  approach  Thy 
throne  in  deep  humility  of  spirit.  Deeply 
conscious  of  our  insufflclency  we  (»st 
ourselves  upon  Thine  all-sufflciency. 
Thou  art  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 


for  years  to  come,  and  our  shelter  from 
the  stormy  blast. 

We  feel  deeply  the  sting  and  sorrow  of 
our  sins  and  most  humbly  confess  them 
and  beg  Thy  merciful  forgiveness.  Let 
the  healing  shadow  of  Thy  cross  rest 
upon  us,  giving  us  peace  with  everybody 
and  everything. 

How  good  Thou  art  to  let  us  live  in  a 
land  where  the  individual  does  not  lose 
his  halo.  May  everjrthing  we  do  be  sup-  , 
planted  by  the  overwhelming  desire  to 
love,  lift,  and  lighten.  To  this  end  we 
would  rededlcate  our  lives,  our  talents, 
our  all.  as  instruments  in  Thy  hands  for  r 
the  good  and  peace  of  the  world. 

Grant,  we  most  reverently  beseech 
Thee,  to  all  who  bear  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  Government,  patience 
In  tribulation,  fervency  in  spirit,  Joy  in 
hope,  steadfastness  in  pmpose,  consist-  ' 
ency  in  character,  persistence  in  right- 
eousness, and  efficacy  in  prayer.  Give 
us  the  able  mind,  the  large  heart,  the 
magnanimous  soul,  the  far  vision,  the 
warm,  friendly,  strong  hand,  and  true 
wisdom  to  find  our  refuge  and  strength 
In  Thee.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
who  strengtheneth  us  to  do  all  things. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  provide  certain  servlcea 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  at  tht 
Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Jt.  298.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ds- 
fense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  equipment  and  to  provide  transporta- 
tion and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  ot 
America  in  connection  with  the  World  Jam- 
boree of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in  the  PhUlp- 
pines  in  19S9:  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  1411.  An  act  for  ths  rsUsf  of  T.  T. 
Caahen; 

H.R.  1458.  An  act  for  the  reUsf  of  Mrs. 
Mathilda  Rlngol; 

HJt.  1482.  An  act  for  the  rslisf  of  Logan 
Duff: 

H.R.  1585.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sister  • 
Mary    Damlon     (Maria    Saverla    D'Amello),  ' 
Sister  Maria  Tarclala  (Maria  Glovanna  Fen- 
uta) ,  and  Sister  Mary  Reglna  (Maria  Llzzl); 

HJl.  1691.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  OUver  O. 
Newsome; 

Hit.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James  Kondol- 
oufl): 

HJt.  2063.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Otis 
Parks,  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  O.  Dickey; 

HJt.  2099.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  post- 
humoxis  cast  award  in  recognition  of  the 
scientific  contributions  In  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordnance  made  by  tbe  late  Paul  M. 
Tedder; 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  Chapter  18-^ 
Wage  Earners'  Plans — of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  to  MUo  O.  and 
Patricia  Wlngard; 

HJt.  2296.  An  act  for  tbs  reUef  of  the 
Bterilon  Corp. 

HJt.  2603.  An  aet  f or  the  xtfiaf  of  the 
American  Hydrotherm  Oorp^. 
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MR  a»4l.  An  Mt  for  lh«  itltti  of  LoU  K. 

Alimnmttr; 

)t  n.  2078.  An  Mt  to  v»Ud*l«  p«ymMt«  el 
curtntit  quMttri  ftliowAn«N  nuMl*  tn  food 
rttiih,  Kiid  puriuunt  to  nfftn^nu  bjr  ku- 
thoriiort  oflleUti.  to  tmiiloytM  of  thi  Dtpftrl* 
m«nt  (if  the  Nkvy,  but  whlgh  wtr*  tubu- 
qiiantljr  dtttrmlntd  to  b«  inoonilatvot  with 
uppltciibl*  rMutniloitai 

H  R,  lOfl,  An  »6t  for  Mm  ritltl  of  NlUry 
W,  Jvntilita,  Jr,i 

M Jl,  1919.  An  Rot  for  th«  r«U«f  of  Vlr|tiii» 
I,  Apttri 

MR.  4191.  An  net  for  th»  ri>tli>f  nf  (i«rtniM 
mtmb«rii  of  the  Armocl  I'oroM  nf  ih«  I7titt«d 
•UitM,  or  thfir  ■urvivorii,  who  w«r«  mpturvd 
and  htld  m  prlconfft  erf  wur  In  tht  Kortnn 
hoatUltlffi; 

MR. 4814,  An  Mt  for  th«  rtlltf  of  Siiinufll 
AbmhRtn,  John  A.  CiirruU,  furrritt  I  Robin* 
•on,  ThomM  J.  Sawyars,  Jack  Bllmun,  and 
David  N.  Wllaon: 

M.R.  4616.  An  net  to  rrlleve  crrtnln  mom* 
bara  and  formar  menib«>rR  of  th^  nnvnl  tvrv* 
lea  of  Uabllltjr  to  ralmburna  tha  Unltad  BHitaa 
for  tht  valua  of  transportation  raquaata  »t- 
ronaouily  furnlahtd  to  tham  by  tha  Unltad 
Btataa.  and  for  other  purpoaaa; 

H.R.  4013.  An  act  to  amand  tha  National 
Aaronautlca  and  Spaca  Act  of  19S8  to  author* 
iKa  tha  National  Aaronautlca  and  Spaca  Ad* 
mlnlttratlon  to  lenae  buildings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Its  use;  and 

H.J.  Ras.  301.  Joint  resolution  provldlnft 
for  printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure 
In  tha  Houaa  of  Rapraaentatlvea." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  paMed  bills,  a  Joint  re.^>olu- 
tlon,  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles,  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Ls  requested : 

8.  ao.  An  act  for  tha  rallaf  of  Magda  Kuaen 
Canjuga; 

8. 33.  An  act  for  tha  relief  or  Bartha 
Oltclcmann; 

8. 114.  An  act  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  State-owned  hydroelectric  power 
projects  with  respect  to  the  tnkinif  over  of 
Buch  projects  t>y  the  United  States; 

8. 178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Blek 
Quon  (Maria  Wong); 

8. 181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
(MarIJa)  Orom; 

8. 183.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tong  Chul 
Jurgena; 

8. 199.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Stanialawa 
filedlecka  (Rejman); 

S.  210.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  flreprocf  annex  building  for  the 
uaa  of  the  Oovernment  Printing  Offlca,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Umeko 
Farkar; 

8.334.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Hilda  M. 
Humpola  Ooldechmldt; 

8.441.  An  act  to  extend  tha  duration  of 
tha  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and 
for  other  purpoaaa; 

8.408.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  tha 
Alaaka  Internatlonnl  Rail  and  Highway  Com* 
mlaaion,  and  to  make  a  change  In  the  mem* 
bership  of  such  Commisalon; 

8.  S24.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Olovannl 
Ualara; 

8.  548.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Con* 
greaa  to  a  Ch-ent  Lakea  Bnaln  Compact,  and 
for  other  purpoaaa; 

8.  »87.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Cnpt.  Edward  J.  Stelchen,  U.8.  Naval 
Reaarve  (retired) ,  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
on  the  Naral  Reserre  retired  list: 

8  503  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Angelina* 
CuBcos  Steinberg; 

8.  001.  An  act  to  autborlM  and  provide  for 
the  construction  of  tha  Bardwall  Rtaervoir; 

8  011.  An  set  for  %h»  rttlef  of  Marry  B. 
Nukamura; 

•.838.  An  aet  for  (hs  ralief  et  lophit 
CiAnkuB  also  known  aa  Sister  Saint  Zgnscti 


•.  038.  An  set  for  tha  rtlltf  of  Maria  Wuif « 
rsmi 

8. 848,  An  a«t  for  tht  rtlttf  of  Ursula  Ot- 
wlnneri 

i  848,  An  act  for  tbt  rtlltf  si  Pttar 
Trbojevic; 

M  U40.  All  aut  for  tht  relief  of  Anthony 
LoUiedes; 

•  luti4  An  Mt  for  tha  relief  uf  Asm 
Rlshlmotoi 

8,1197.  Am  aet  to  amend  tht  AUimlo 
Kitergy  Act  of  1984,  aa  amended; 

M  Vim  All  Ml  to  amend  Publlo  Law  I*- 
OUU  to  incrense  the  authoriaatlon  fur  appro* 
prititinns  to  Ills  Atomic  Kneray  ('nmmisainn 
III  nci'ordniire  with  section  901  of  the  Atomir 
Knrriiy  Ad  of  19A4,  aa  nmrnded,  nnd  tvr  oilipr 
purpdsrs; 

M  1230  An  act  for  tht  relief  of  Herbert 
Wenlrrmnnn. 

8. 131S.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Blue  fltnr  Mothers  of  America,  Inc.; 

8. 1308.  An  act  to  amend  aectlons  501  and 
504  of  the  Federal  Avintton  Act  of  1008  to 
fncllltate  financing  of  new  Jet  and  turboprop 
olrrrnft; 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  tn  deslgnnte 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  watera  im* 
pounded  by  the  Dickinson  Dam  in  the  State 
of  North  Dnkotn  aa  Edward  Arthur  Patterson 
Lnke; 

8.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  rcsulutlon  fav- 
oring the  suspension  of  depurttitlon  In  the 
crises  of  certain  aliens;  and 

U  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  certain  lieurinKs 
on  transportnllon  problems  In  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia,   and    the    Waahlngton    metrot)ollton 


area. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
preaent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
rian^es: 


Alford 
Bunh 
Carter 
Caller 


(Roll  No.  33) 

Dlgga  Rudluo 

Dorn.  NY  Weaver 

King.  Utah  Weitland 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  420 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MODIFICATION  OF  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  II  OF  1939  AND 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1953 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  bill  8.  144,  to 
modify  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  of 
1939  and  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  3  of 
1953. 

The  quesUon  Is,  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  tha  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  Cfhalr  recognlcM  tha  lentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.FAaciLLl, 
.,Mr.  FABCXLL.    Ux,  Speaker,  tvery 
Membtr  of  this  Rouse  understands  tha 
purpose  of  tht  legislation  and  the  PresU 


dent's  objections  thereto  aa  aet  forth  In 
tha  veto  mesaagt.  Hie  iaauM  art  olatr. 
Wc  underatitnd  the  reasons  for  tha  adop- 
ttoti  of  the  legislation  and  the  Fresldent'a 
oUJecllona. 

Mr.  Npenker,  the  prinelple  fmbodled  In 
M.  144  has  bfcn  under  review  by  the 
Conuieaa  for  2  years,  latenslve  haare 
tnuA  have  been  held;  many  wltntaata, 
both  pio  and  cun,  have  brrii  heard:  and 
fllhrrwlao  rxtansive  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  whole  question. 

All  of  us  here  are  In  complete  aarea* 
mcnt  as  to  the  necessity  for  and  tha 
brnrniM  derived  from  the  Rural  KlvctrlA* 
cation  Administration. 

The  pui  iKine  of  the  lealalntion  nnd  tht 
reasons  for  itn  adoption  have  hrrctofora 
been  thorouKhly  debated  in  this  body. 
Therefore,  I  shall  briefly  summarlxe  tht 
Issue. 

The  IcKiAlntion  restores  to  the  Admln- 
iatintor  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration the  authority  to  approve  or 
dl'npprdve  loans  to  be  made  under  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  There 
are  other  purposes,  but  this  is  the  prln- 
cipnl  one. 

After  the  adoption  of  Reororanlzatlon 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  wherrln  all  functiofvs 
and  operations  of  the  REA  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Aariculture. 
thp  Secretary  of  AKrlculture  immediately 
redelcuated  all  such  functions  and  opera- 
tions to  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  8o  that 
for  all  practical  purpoAcs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  REA  was  iiulependent.  par- 
ticularly for  loan-mnkinK  purposes,  ex. 
ccpt  for  Reneral  administrative  auper- 
vision,  just  a%  he  was  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reorganization  plan. 

In  1957.  however,  the  Secretary  of 
A«rlculture  instituted  a  new  policy 
whereby  an  ofBcial  of  his  Department  ex- 
ercised a  review  of  all  applicatlonj  for 
loans  from  the  REA.  This  had  the  effect 
of  rcstrtctinR  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  approve  loans,  since  he 
could  not  grant  final  approval  without 
this  prior  review.  The  purpoee  for  such 
review  was.  as  admitted,  to  have  influ- 
ence on  the  policies  of  such  loan  applica- 
tions prior  to  the  time  that  the  loan  was 
agreed  to.  These  events  were  specifically 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
mittee and  are  alluded  to  In  the  original 
debate  on  the  passage  of  the  legislation, 
appearing  on  page  5852  of  the  CoNoaia- 
sioNAL  Record  for  April  14,  1959. 

This  action  taken  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  was  contrary  to  the  under- 
standlnK  of  many  Members  of  Congress 
when  the  Reorganization  Plan  of  1953 
was  adopted.  It  was  felt  by  them  that 
this  new  procedure  was  a  substantial 
chanae  in  the  method  of  the  operation 
of  the  REA.  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  before  Instituting  such  a 
change,  should  have  consulted  with  the 
Members  of  Congress,  as  he  had  agraad 
to  do,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tht 
1963  Reorganiaatlon  Plan. 

In  view  of  the  admlasion  of  the  Dlree- 
tor  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  that 
such  procedure  was  a  direct  effort  to  In- 
fluence polldea  on  granUng  of  a  loan 
prior  to  its  approval  by  tht  Administra- 
tor of  REA,  many  of  ua  felt  that  ihia 
was  an  unwarranted  interferenot  with 
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tht  Judtmtnt  Mid  dlMrtUon  of  tht  Ad- 
ministrator of  tht  Rural  lltetrlfleation 
Administration  and  tht  optration  of  hit 
omot.  Furthtrmort.  suoh  a  tonoept  ton- 
fSlottd  dirtotly  with  tht  original  inttnt 
of  Oonirtaa  in  teUbUahing  tht  offlet. 
Tht  Administrator  of  tht  RIA  is  a  Frtsi- 
dtntial  appointtt  with  a  10-ytar  ttrm  of 
eatt,  to  bt  eonflrmtd  by  tht  Stnatt.  to 
M  to  rtmovt  him  somtwhat  from  tht 
dirtot  prttturN  of  poUtioal  polioits  tm- 
anatlng  from  ehanges  in  administration, 

It  is  obvious  and  was  admitted  in  tht 
testimony  that  other  standards  and  orl- 
terla  than  thoat  oalltd  for  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  were  being  applied  to 
the  loan  applications,  and  that  there  is 
a  superlmposlna  on  or  a  substitutlna  of 
the  judgment  and  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  RIA  program,  which 
had  heretofore  never  been  exercised. 

The  argument  that  the  proposal  in 
the  legislation  is  bad  administration  In 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  REA 
as  an  organization  within  his  Depart- 
ment and  yet  would  not  have  the  admin- 
istrative and  other  control  necessary  for 
good  management  is  without  weight. 
There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  the 
administration  can  express  its  policies 
regarding  this  program. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  REA  would  be 
retained  aa  an  identifiable  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  would  have  complete  super- 
visory and  administrative  resportslbllity 
and  jurisdiction.    The  Administrator  of 

REA.  however,  would  have  the  sole  right 
to  approve  or  deny  a  loan.  The  criteria, 
atandards,  the  purpotos  and  necessity  for 
auch  loans  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress In  the  lawmaking  and  providing 
for  such  loans.  There  is  no  cogent 
reason  for  nonleglslatlve  policy  decisions. 

Those  who  oppose  this  legislation 
choose  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  REA 
and  Its  Administrator  have  in  fact  op- 
erated under  the  concepts  proposed  In 
this  legislation  from  1930  to  1957.  during 
which  time,  all  are  agreed  the  operation 
was  benenclal,  accomplished  Its  purposes, 
and  without  any  undue  administrative 
burden. 

Therefore,  the  issue  is  simply  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1967  chose  to 
change  this  method  of  operation  and 
Interject  his  policy  decisions.  The  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not 
agree  with  this.  There  is  a  direct  issue 
concerning  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
about  a  program  of  tremendous  merit 
which  has  had  outstanding  success  In 
bringing  light  and  power  to  rural  Amer- 
ica since  1936. 

While  the  issue  Is  simple,  the  ntces- 
alty  of  retaining  congressional  Intent  In 
the  operation  of  this  program  is  vital  and 
urgent  to  ita  continued  operation.  The 
injection  of  administration  policies  Into 
the  loan  operations  of  the  REA  in  my 
opinion  should  be  removed. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the 
bill,  8,  144.  be  paaaed.  tht  veto  of  the 
President  to  tht  contrary  notwithsUnd- 
Ing. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Z  ask  unanimous  oon- 
■ent  that  Z  may  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  that  all  other  Members  who 


dtiin  to  do  10  may  htvt  thi  samt  privl* 

itit, 

Tht  SFEAXBR,  Without  objtotlon.  il 
iaaoordtrtd. 

Thtrt  WM  no  objtotion. 

Mr.  WIAVIR,  Mr.  Sptaktr,  it  hit 
not  bten  often  during  my  ttnurt  in  this 
Koust  that  Z  havt  ehoatn  to  Nt  mystlf 
aa  oppoatd  to  tht  FrNldent  of  tht  Unittd 
States.  Sueii  a  decision  is  a  hard  one 
for  a  ptrson  of  my  political  beliefs  to 
make.  Believe  me.  it  wm  only  after 
long  and  careful  oonslderftton,  deep  and 
concentrated  thought,  th$t  I  have  made 
that  decision.  ^ 

With  all  due  respect  to  tht  man  who 
has  so  ably  ltd  this  Nation  through 
troublesome  times,  I  believe  that  his  veto 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adininistra- 
lion  reorganization  program  should  not 
be  sustained  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  was  first 
before  the  House  I  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
I  did  so  then  because,  as  a  representative 
of  a  State  which  has  grown  greatly  dur- 
ing the  years  In  which  REA  has  been 
In  operation.  I  believe  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation has  been  largely  responsible  for 
this  growth.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Administrator  of  this  vital  agency 
must  have  that  kind  of  freedom  of  action . 
which  will  continue  to  benefit  the  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation,  unhindered  by  the 
stultifying  effects  of  too  much  adverse 
departmental  control. 

I  felt  those  reasons  to  be  valid  when 
I  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 
Z  still  feel  them  to  be  valid  reasons,  de- 
spite the  action  by  the  President. 

In  voting  for  the  bill  originally  I  knew 
I  was  taking  a  course  that  differed  from 
that  of  the  President.  I  did  so  after 
deep  thought  and  consideration.  I  do 
not  believe  there  have  been  developments 
which  would  alter  that  course. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  favor 
cf  overriding  the  President's  v*to  of  this 
blU.S.  114. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO,  Mr.  Speaker,  Z 
rise  to  support  8.  144,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  and  returned  to  this 
House.  8.  144  has  two  purposes.  First. 
to  restore  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  the 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  loans 
to  be  made  under  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1938.  The  second  purpose 
is  to  establish  in  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  functions  which  it 
had  prior  to  the  passage  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1953  and  to  modify 
the  effect  of  that  plan  and  the  1939  plan 
so  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
not  be  able  to  distribute  the  functions 
of  REA  and  diversify  them  to  other  de- 
partments or  ofBcials  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions SubcoRunlttee  on  Agriculture.  Z 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
administration  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program,  not  only  in  the  United 
states,  but  also  on  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Coming  from  the  City  of  New 
York  aa  Z  do.  you  may  wonder  what 
concern  a  Ntw  York  Rtprtatntatlvt  hat 
with  a  program  which  deals  ostensibly 
only  with  rural  electrification.  From 
my  studies  and  obaervatlona,  Z  havt  con- 
cluded, and  it  la  a  dtmonatrablt  fact, 
that  rural  tltctriflcatlon  is  intimately 


oonntetod  with  tht  wtlf  irt  tnd  tht  toon- 
omy  of  tht  induatrlal  citiN  and  the  in- 
dustrial areas.  Electrification  of  rural 
artM  and  farmc  hat  ilvtn  a  trtmtndoua 
impttut  to  tht  utiliution  of  tltetrical 
applianeoB  and  dlvtrslfltd  tquipmtnt. 
Slnct  the  initiation  of  tht  rural  tltc- 
trlAoation  program,  96  ptrotnt  of  tht 
farms  in  tht  unittd  lUtta  havt  bttn 
eleotrlfltd.  On  somt  farms,  thtrt  art 
over  400  differtnt  methoda  and  usts  of 
•ieotrloity.  As  a  consequence,  farming 
has  improved  and  electrical  conaump* 
tion  has  Incrtaatd  tremtndoualy. 

Tht  farmers  and  residtnts  of  rural 
areas  are  using  a  great  number  of  tele- 
visions, freeaera.  frigidairts,  radios, 
small  electrical  appliances,  and  many 
other  gadgets.  They  have  utilized  elec- 
trical instruments  for  the  storage  of 
their  grains,  for  the  breeding  of  their 
hogs,  whereas  formerly  they  could  not 
complete  or  perform  this  type  of  work. 
The  Income  to  the  farmer  consequently 
has  Increased  and  their  mode  and  man- 
ner of  living  has  Improved,  With  the 
electrification  of  every  rural  farm  has 
developed  an  outlet  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  sold  in  the  cities  and  in  the  indus- 
trial areas.  We.  in  our  factories,  have 
been  able  to  manufacture  more  electrical 
equipment,  provide  greater  employment, 
and  Increase  the  total  wages  earned  by 
the  workers  In  the  cities. 

The  nu-al  electrification  program  is 
one  of  the  outstandUig  social  and  eco- 
nomic developments  in  American  agri- 
culture in  the  20th  century.  It  has 
brought  about  profound  changes  in  farm 
living  and  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  American  farm.  With  this  develop- 
ment has  come  a  profound  change  in 
industrial  production.  We  in  the  cities 
have  profited  by  the  expansion  of  this 
system  in  the  farms. 

Some  facts  and  statistics  demonstrate 
the  extent  of  this  program.  Since  1935, 
REA  has  made  loans  to  1.050  organiza- 
tions for  the  provision  of  electric  serv- 
ice In  rural  areas.  The  loans  amount  to 
83.8  billion.  Of  the  borrowers,  950  are 
the  farmer-owned  type;  76  are  the 
public-owned  type;  and  24  are  electric 
power  companies.  The  loans  were  made 
to  finance  service  for  more  than  5  mil- 
lion consumers  from  1.4  million  miles  of 
line.  The  typical  REA  electric  borrowera 
aerves  about  3,700  oonatmiers  and  ooer- 
atea  approximately  1,800  mllea  of  lint. 
It  has  received  82.9  million  in  loans. 

Last  year  and  this  year,  we  learned 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
his  advisers,  and  alao  the  Republican 
administration,  sought  to  revise  the  pol- 
icy of  making  loans  to  rural  oooperativea 
and  groups.  It  believed,  and  does  be- 
lieve, that  the  2-percent  rate  of  interest 
which  these  cooperatives  and  organiza- 
tiona  pay  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Agency  Is  too  low  and  that  these  oo- 
operativea should  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  to  private  banks  and  othtr 
financial  Institutions,  Tht  policy,  there- 
fore, of  ttte  administration  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  haa  bttn  to  dla- 
oouragt  tht  txptnaion  of  REA  loans  and 
urgt  tht  borrowers  to  go  to  private 
lenders  for  their  flnanclBf.  The  pur- 
pott  of  this  bill  is  to  makt  turt  that  if  a 
borrowing  group  mtttt  tht  atandards  att 
forth  by  tht  Rural  Electrification  Act 
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ihftt  Mm  rttt  of  inUfiit  If  t«o  low.         ipiiilctr,  X  know  X  wn  ipoftklnf  for  iht    Oonar§mtn§n  who  wtrt  (ornwrly  mtrtljr 
Wo  wo™  Snoornod  with  fllllni  tht    iMOO  rural  olootrlo  oo-op  mtmbtri  In    riluount  to  lupport  f  rinu  of  Ppwtr  to 

DoXttl^of  prtriSo  IfSori  t^^^  my  dlitrtct  m  wfll  m  for  myNlf  whtn    riorfinlMdfp»rimonu»ronowfortmod 

oSSrlSJdrat  th.  Si^^         o"™-;!;!    X  urgt  my  colltMUOi  to  Join  mo  In  vot-    •"  •»*.• »--'-  •"»-*"-«  «»»"!«"  ^^.i 

oonMunon  on  th«  ftrmi,    Tboro  ihould    ln«  to  ovtrrldo  tho  FrMid»nt  ■  voto  of 

bf  no  pollUof  in  th«  •Umlnlitrntlon  of    tho  Humphroy-Prloo  REA  bill, 

tho  nir»l  olootrlilciitlon  protrtm.   Tht       X  fNl  that  thi  rural  tlKtrmcatlon  pro- 

Admlnlftrator    of    th«    profmm,    Mr.    f ram  hM  don*  mort  for  rural  America 

David  A.  Kamil,  hu  dono  a  wonderful    than  any  othor  Oovtrnment  program. 

Job.    Only  1  out  of  1.060  loan«  hai  do-    Whtn  REA  waa  atartod  In  1935.  only  U 

faulted  In  the  payment  of  principal  and    percent  of  the  Natlon'i  farraeri  had  cen- 

Intereat.  and  even  thle  one  hai  rear-  tral  station  electricity.  Today  06  per- 
cent of  the  country'i  f armi  are  electri- 
fied. The  city  folkf  have  benented,  too. 
Over  the  yoan,  farmera  have  ipent  bet- 
tor than  $12  billion  for  electrical  equip- 
ment, thuf  providing  a  vaet  new  market 
for  the  producu  of  our  factortea. 

Anyone  who  hu  watched  the  rural 
electrification  movement  ae  closely  u  I 
have  knows  of  lU  many  Intangible  beno- 
fltfl,  Once  a  farm  home  has  electricity, 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  family 
rliei  sharply.  How  can  a  person  ade- 
quately describe  the  human  benefits  of 
Indoor  plumbing,  of  hot  water,  of  re- 
frigeration, of  electric  cooking,  of  radio 
and  television,  and  of  just  light  lt«elf7 
Mr.  Speaker,  something  as  important 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country  as  the 
rural  elcctrlflcatlon  program  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  made  into  a  political 
football,  to  be  kicked  this  way  and  that 
way  until  eventually  it  is  destroyed.  The 
Humphrey-Price  bill  would  effectively 
end  the  practice  instituted  in  1957  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  of  hav- 
ing his  political  appointee  pass  judg- 
ment on  loans  before  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator can  sign  them.  As  I  observed 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House  on 
April  IS,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  have  a  well-paid  and  com- 
petent Administrator  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram Sitting  on  the  knee  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  taking  liis  orders 
and  mouthing  his  words  hke  a  well-dis- 
clbllned  Charlie  McCarthy.  The  fact 
that  the  Humptu^y-Price  bill  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate  by  wide  mar- 
gins shows  Congress  does  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have 
veto  power  over  REA  loans. 

Two  days  sigo,  the  Senate  voted  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto  on  the 
Humphrey -Price  bill.  I  hope  the  House 
will  do  likewise,  and  by  so  doing,  will 
remove  the  threat  of  political  interfer- 
ence with  the  REA  loan  program  and  re- 
store the  organizational  setup  that  has 
worked  so  well  and  accomplished  so 
much  in  the  past  24  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  in  his  veto  of  S.  144  has 
rendered  a  body  blow  to  the  cause  of 
Government  reorganization.     Many  in 
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ranged  its  program  so  that  it  Is  now 
financially  straightened  out  to  make  its 
paymentf.  Every  one  of  the  electrical 
borroweri  hae  paid  Its  principal  and  in- 
terest, totaling  $1.1  billion,  Including 
over  1140  million  in  advance  of  due  dates. 
Thii  excellent  record  li  a  high  tribute  to 
the  Intogrity  and  efficiency  of  the  people 
who  organlao  and  operate  tlie  REA 
financed  systems. 

At  this  point,  X  would  like  to  put  In 
the  RicoRo  a  itatement  uttered  by  Clyde 
T.  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association: 

PrMldMtt  BlMntiowcr't  v«to  of  iht 
Humphrey 'Prloe  bill  (§.  144)  furtbsr  re- 
pudiates the  oonctpt  of  nonpolltlosl  ad- 
mlnlMtrfttlon  of  RBA  and  ought  to  be 
promptly  overridden. 

Por  a  quarter  of  a  century,  REA  loans  have 
been  mads  on  the  basis  of  merit  according 
to  tecbnlcal  etandarde  eetabllihed  by  the 
Uvaal  Bectrlflcation  Act.  Two  year*  ago, 
without  consulting  the  Congreae,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  restricted  the  AdmlnU- 
trator'e  authority  and  Injected  a  new  and 
eecret  standard  for  loans.  DMptte  the  fact 
that  the  REA  Administrator  U  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  10-year  term  of  office,  and 
Is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  a  political  ap- 
pointee in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
given  veto  powers  over  the  Administrator's 
loan  decisions. 

S.  144  will  correct  this.  It  will  do  so 
Simply  by  reestablishing  what  has  worked 
with  such  great  success  In  bringing  light 
and  power  to  rural  America  since  1935.  It 
win  provide  for  good  administration  that  we 
know  will  work  and  It  will  remove  the  shadow 
of  political  Influence  In  the  loanmaking 
fimctlon  of  REA. 

The  President's  veto  repudiates  the  Judg- 
ment as  expressed  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
In  both  Houaee  of  Congress  that  REA  should 
again  be  a  nonpoUtlcal  agency  as  before  the 
Benson  order.  The  President  disregards  the 
Judgment  of  thousands  of  rural  people  serv- 
ing on  rural  electric  boards  who  in  the  last 
a  years  have  expressed  time  and  again  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

We  hope  the  President's  unfortunate  action 

may  be  corrected  by  friends  of  REA,  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  in  both  political 
parties,  as  they  Join  In  a  vote  overriding  the 
veto.  We  are  confident  Congress  will  not 
allow  political  cronyism  within  the  Adminis- 
tration to  blqck  this  needed  and  deserving 
legislation. 

While  only  4  percent  of  the  rural  popu- 


in  their  previously  subduod  opinion  that 
such  power  should  not  be  granted  for 
fear  It  would  b«  abused.  The  President's 
attitude  hai  rendered  a  great  dlietrvlog 
to  the  cause  of  Government  reorganisa- 
tion. 

Even  If  the  veto  Is  overriden,  thooo  of 
ua  who  believe  In  reorgani/lng  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  avoid  duplication  must  ex- 
pect tremendous  resistance  from  now  on 
based  upon  the  fact  that  one  administra- 
tion not  only  abused  the  power  glvtn, 
but  also  would  have  continued  the  abuse 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  vote  against  it 
was  2  to  1  in  both  legislative  bodies.  Un- 
der these  circumstances.  It  takes  a  mar- 
gin of  2  to  l  to  reooup  what  61  peroeni 
grantod. 

Failure  to  override  the  veto  would  also 
encourage  the  administration  to  uso 
every  device  the  friends  of  REA  have 
feared  would  be  used  to  raiso  interest 
rate  costs  for  RBA  expansions.  This 
might  be  done  by  issuing  orders  that 
loans  will  not  be  approved  until  the  ap- 
plicant can  show  it  cannot  acquire  a  loan 
elsewhere  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
This  is  possible  under  the  procedure 
established  by  the  secret  order  of  1961 
and  such  a  procedure  was  used  imder  the 
Watershed  Act  without  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

REA  was  given  an  assignment  of 
providing  power  for  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  lives  on  farms  and  in 
communities  of  1.500  or  less  where  public 
power  had  not  supplied  them  with  elec- 
tricity. It  is  recognized  that  high  inter- 
est rates  could  not  be  paid  and  provide 
reasonable  power  rates  to  these  custom- 
ers, because  the  Investment  per  customer 
was  so  high.  All  workers,  manufactur- 
ers, and  merchandisers  of  electrical 
equipment  have  benefited  greatly  from 
this  new  market  and  will  continue  to 
have  such  a  market  If  these  customers 
can  secure  more  electric  current  for  new 
electrical  equipment. 

The  use  of  power  granted  under  re- 
organization acta  to  raise  Interest  rates 
and  curtail  such  expansion  would  bo 
against  the  public  interest  and  would  cer- 
tainly further  chill  the  attitudes  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  toward  Government 
reorganization.  It  is  important  to  the 
cause  of  both  REA  and  future  Govern- 
ment reorganization  to  promote  efficiency 
and  economy  that  the  veto  be  over- 
ridden. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker. 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House.  I 
feel  I  would  be  avoiding  my  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  of  my  district,  and  in 
fact  the  people  throughout  the  Nation, 
if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  the 
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X  win  not  dlaeuM  the  tochntaal  queitlon 
Involved  further-4Md  X  will  not  dleouee 
any  of  the  protolems  or  Indulge  la  gharjea 
and  eounlorehargee  relatlyf  to  IIm  MA. 
X  loave  that  (aak  to  mr  dlatlnivighed 
eotleagues  who  are  experti  in  that  field, 
and  in  particular,  X  leave  the  taak  of 
defending  the  admlnleeratlon's  handling 
of  the  RIA  to  my  good  friend,  AircwaR 
Ifiuiv,  fgeond  Mlnngaot*  Dlitrlot, 

Hm  faou  are  that  this  bill  Is  a  po- 
litical attack  upon  •oorttary  of  Agricul- 
ture Bonslon.  Representing  an  urban 
dlstrlot,  I  feel,  ae  I  polntod  out,  my  re- 
iponslbUlty  to  the  poople  whom  I  repre- 
aont  by  showing  thorn  that  this  attompt 
to  override  the  veto  Ls  merely  deelgned  to 
•how  the  Deaiooratio  Farty  musoloe,  U 
fuoooeaful  on  this  ieohnloal  laeue.  the 
gpondori  here  In  Congroii  will  thon  at- 
tempt to  regiment  this  majority  vote  in 
favor  of  tho  unneoeeeary  extravagant 
ipendlog  propoealf  which  If  enaotod 
would  provide  (hem  polltloal  aamunl- 
Uon  with  whloh  to  run  the  next  cam- 
paign, but  would  also  bankrupt  the 
gountry  and  the  gonoratlooe  to  follow. 

The  mllKant.  eonitruetive,  progreialve 
thinking  RepuMloan  minortty  whieh  is 
tntofiitod  la  the  welfare  of  all  eltlions 
•a  taxpftyera  la  all  that  la  keeping  the 
Wild  apondlng.  eelf-etyled  UberaU  from 
forcing  through  unraaliatio  Podoral  pro- 
grams which  would  not  allovlato  any  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  day,  but  would 
puah  us  further  down  the  road  to  ruin- 
ous inflation. 

Z  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  theee 
thoughts  your  serious  consideration  and 
vote  to  susUtn  the  President  in  his  veto 
of  thU  bill. 

Mr.  NELJ9EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riee 
In  support  of  tlie  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  his  veto  of  this  bill.  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
because  I  am  interested  in  the  power 
that  REA  delivers  to  the  farmer,  not  the 
poliUcs  that  it  wUl  deUver  to  the  poU- 
tlcians. 

This  meastire  seeks  to  amend  the  law 
under  which  I  operated  as  Administrator 
of  this  program,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
at  DO  time  and  under  no  circumstances 
from  any  level  was  my  operation  inter- 
fered with.  1  am  advised  by  the  present 
Administrator.  Mr.  Haunil.  that  never  has 
his  final  decision  been  interfered  with. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  me  it  is 
obvious  that  the  issue  is  a  phoney  one. 
and  judging  from  the  performance  that 
we  have  seen,  it  obviously  Is  intended  to 
be  used  as  a  political  issue  without  any 
intention  of  producing  tmy  benefits  to 
the  farmers  of  America. 

Hie  administration  of  government  is 
oo  different  than  a  business.  In  this 
case  the  President  has  been  selected  by 
the  people  as  the  head  of  oiir  Govern- 
ment; he  in  turn  selects  the  cabinet  of- 
ficers, and  they  in  turn  have  under  their 
direction  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment and  they  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  those  depart- 
ments. If  they  are  responsible,  they 
must  have  aome  authority.  Without  it 
they  would  be  in  no  position  to  guide  the 
programs  under  their  direction. 

This  proposed  measure  develops  Into 
an  administrative  hybrid  that  says  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  "You  are  re- 


fpottflblg  for  (he  XIA  preiraffl,  but  la 
aerlala  phaaee  of  the  program  you  havo 
no  authority ."  Thla  eould  meaa  (hai  at 
•omo  future  Mme  you  might  have  an  ua- 
frlondly  RiA  admlalitrator  aad  no  ont 
would  be  la  a  poalUoD  to  do  aajrthlaf 
about  It, 

The  eharges  that  have  been  made,  on 
whloh  this  laeue  haa  been  so  cloverly 
built,  are  not  borne  out  by  the  faoU.  The 
charge  that  the  SooreUry  has  dmled 
approval  of  loans  U  false.  Tho  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony, that  the  teeretary  haa  aaked  to  be 
advlaed  of  some  of  the  larger  loaaa  only. 
Tho  f  AoU  are  that  In  no  Inatanoe  has  tho 
Becretary  denied  approval  of  a  single 
loan,  There  la  only  one  way  to  prove 
thtie  itatomoBU  and  that  la  to  look  at 
the  record. 

As  previous  testimony  has  indicated, 

under  the  Elsenhower  admlnlatratlon, 
IUOO,000,000  hM  beta  loaned  In  (he 
electric  program,  aa  compared  with  13,- 
•00,000,000  in  tho  previous  17  ^  years. 
Tho  generation  of  power,  a  moat  Impor- 
tant part  of  thla  program,  flnda  (he 
amadng  record  of  1.116.000  kllowatu  of 
capacity  installed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Thla  compares  with  1,146,000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  in  tho  previous  17'^ 
yeara. 

Zn  the  electric  program  we  now  And 
that  the  rate  of  delinauoncy  is  the  low- 
est in  history;  we  find  tho  cost  of  power 
the  lowest  In  history.  AU  of  theae  things 
are  possible  because  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  it 
has  been  the  dedicatod  objective  of  the 
administrators,  including  myself,  to  cul- 
tivate a  climate  of  cooperation  In  the 
utiUty  field,  whether  it  be  power  com- 
panies, municipalities,  government,  or 
co-op.  The  result  has  been  that  instead 
of  controversy,  we  have  cooperation,  and 
in  cooperating  in  this  field,  lower  costs 
are  bound  to  result. 

In  the  administration  of  this  program 
today  there  is  approximately  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  unadvanced  funds,  which 
simply  means  that  the  administrator  has 
ai^roved  the  loans,  but  they  have  not 
drawn  these  funds  because  they  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  their  own.  but  the 
money  is  in  the  bank  waiting  tar  than. 

In  the  telei^one  program,  the  record 
has  been  still  better.  In  1953  when  I 
became  the  Administrator,  only  7,500 
farm  families  were  served  with  the 
RTA — telephone — program.  Today  over 
800.000  are  receiving  telephone  service 
because  of  this  program. 

So  in  adding  the  score,  there  can  only 
be  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  has  delivered 
to  the  farmer  all  that  he  needs,  and 
some  to  spare.  This  program  has  served 
us  in  a  manner  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 
and  certainly  no  one  has  a  Justifiable 
complaint. 

During  the  time  that  I  served  as  Ad- 
ministrator, out  of  Washington  came  the 
prx^Miganda  line  of  calamity  and  catas- 
trophe, time  after  time.  Farmers  were 
told  that  things  were  about  to  collapse, 
•niey  never  did.  and  they  never  wUl  if 
we  take  care  of  our  housekeeping  by 
careful  manag^nent  of  the  systems  that 
we  serve. 


,^  Xf  ihg  ^oponenta  of  thli  moaaure  be- 
lieve what  they  lay,  (hey  were  vodai  for 
(he  wrong  bill.  Xa  (he  othor  Inlalatlve 
body  we  had  what  waa  kaowa  u  tha 
OurUa  bill.  Thla  meaaure  would  have 
ae(  up  RIA  aa  a  eeparate  affonoy.  whloh 
aa  a  matter  of  oomparlaon  put  it  almost 
at  Cabinet  le^el.  Under  such  a  proooM, 
the  Administrator  would  be  In  charge, 
and  no  one  would  be  in  a  pontlon,  ex- 

eept  the  Prealdimt  of  the  Unitod  States. 
to  Intorfert  in  any  way  whataotvtr. 

Tho  bill  under  consideration  la  also  an 
admlnlatratlve  hybrid  becauae  H  falli  to 
do  what  It  says  it  Is  attempting  to  do.  It 
does  not  strip  the  Soeretary  of  authority 
over  loans,  beoauso  by  dirtetlve  to  the 
Legal  Dinalon,  whieh  la  under  (he  teere- 
tary'i  OfBoe,  Interference  eould  eaally  be 
ofroetod.  and  furthor  damage  could  be 
done  by  the  reshuflUng  of  personnel,  or 

by  (he  dlaruptlnf  of  adnUnlatradvo  poU- 
elea.  Moreover,  by  laok  of  cooperation 
on  loan  fund  requaeta.  a  fu(ura  faoretary 
eould  easily  damage  the  program. 

The  eonelualon  la  (ha(  you  hare,  In  ef- 
fect, a  altuatlon  that  haa  not  been  eor- 
ree(od  aa  f  ar  aa  (he  propoaed  leglaladon 
U  oonoemod;  and  you  have  at  the  same 
time  evidence  to  prove  that  there  Is  no 
situation  which  nooda  to  be  oorreetod. 
Xt  la  therefore  a  doubly  phony  laeue. 

The  RBA  program  haa  great  political 
appeal  booauao  of  Its  tromondoua  value 
to  the  American  farmer.  Tho  result  is 
that,  today,  too  many  timet  it  has  be- 
come a  political  Instrument  for  some  of 
the  politicians  who  wish  to  use  it.  The 
farmers  of  America  deeerve  bettor  treat- 
ment than  they  have  received,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  stand  firmly  by  to  see 
that  they  get  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  sus- 
tain the  President  in  his  position. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  the  final  vote  on  this  proposed 
legislation  has  become  a  "political  foot- 
ball" rather  than  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
legislation.  Since  this  measure  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  several  days  ago,  I 
have  gone  over  the  record  rather  care, 
fully.  I  do  not  find  any  serious  malad- 
ministration or  mixmanagonent  of  the 
REA  by  those  presently  assigned  to  ad- 
minister the  act.  I  have  also  been  as- 
sured that  the  present  policy  will  be  con- 
tinued by  those  ta  charge. 

REA  Administrator  David  L.  Hamll, 
appointed  by  this  administration,  per- 
formed outstanding  service.  Mr.  Hamll 
in  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
said  as  follows: 

In  not  a  single  Instance  has  Secretary  Ben- 
son or  Director  (of  Agricultural  Credit  Serv- 
ices) Scott  interfered  in  the  diactaarge  of 
my  responsibilities  as  Administrator  of  REA. 
I  make  the  loans. 

According  to  the  record  and  I  quote 
again: 

Electric  loans  improved  sine*  January  1, 
1953,  toUI  SI .2  bUUon.  compared  to  $2.0  bU- 
llon  loaned  In  the  previous  17 14  years  of  the 
program.  More  than  78  percent  of  all  tele- 
phone loans  have  been  made  since  Janttary  1. 
1053.  Since  January  1.  1958,  RXA  cleetrie 
borrowers  have  acnimulated  more  than  half 
of  their  current  net  worth.  Tb«y  hav*  mad* 
06  percent  of  their  total  principal  repay- 
ments, and  60  percent  o€  their  total  tntsrest 
payments.  On  January  1.  1959,  the  number 
Of  delinquent   REA  electric  borrowan  was 
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45;  In  April  1959,  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  one.  The  basic  policies  which  guide 
REA  were  developed  In  the  early  days  of  the 
program,  and  they  have  been  reafflrmeU  by 
successive  REA  Administrators. 

The  REA  has  made  an  outstanding 
record.  The  Director,  the  Regional  Di- 
rectors and  State  Directors,  as  well  as  all 
those  in  charge  of  administering  the  act 
have  performed  outstanding  service. 
The  record  proves  it.  They  are  all  to  be 
commended  for  the  splendid  service  they 
have  rendered  to  the  people  whom  they 
serve,  and  to  the  country. 

I  should  also  add  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tivity more  helpful  to  the  farmer  of  this 
coimtry  than  the  service  of  the  REA. 

It  seems  to  me  in  view  of  this  record  it 
Is  only  fair  that  those  in  charge  of  this 
great  service  be  given  opportunity  to  car- 
ry on  their  splendid  work  in  administer- 
ing the  REA.  If  there  are  complaints 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  service 
from  REA.  I  am  sure  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  REA  membership  are  properly 
protected. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  floor  today  to  talk  briefly  on 
reasons  for  sustaining  the  Presidential 
veto  of  S.  144. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  voted  for 
this  legislation  on  the  House  floor  re- 
cently. Z  did  80  because  I  thought  % 
basic  issue  was  Involved  and  because  I 
thought  this  would  be  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  Uking  the  REA  entirely 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Z  would  have  much  preferred  voting  for 
8.  7S.  the  CurUs  bill.  This,  the  record 
shows,  was  defeated  in  the  other  House. 

Zf  the  Presidential  veto  is  sustained, 
and  Z  now  hope  it  li,  I  shall  support  any 
move  In  the  future  that  will  attain  what 
Z  thought  was  the  original  objective  of 
0.  144  or  what  Is  provided  for  In  the 
Curtlg  blU  and  X  ilnotrtly  hope  t)iat  thli 

matter  would  be  given  fvu>ther  consider- 
ation by  the  proper  committee  and  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  this  morning  I  had 
reluctantly  decided  that  I  would  vote  to 
override  the  veto  even  though  I  feared 
that  this  whole  proposition  was  fraught 
with  partisan  politics,  and  even  though 
I  also  feared  that  this  might  be  the  first 
of  a  whole  series  of  attempts  to  override 
Presidential  vetos  this  session.  How- 
ever, this  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  and  enclosed  with  the 
letter  was  a  statement  by  Mr.  Ellis  on 
the  Humphrey-Price  bill  which  has 
caused  me  to  change  my  mind.  This 
letter  and  the  enclosed  statement  have 
reaffirmed  a  suspicion  that  I  have  had 
for  a  long  time  and  that  is  that  Mr. 
Ellis  unfortunately  has  been  and  is  try- 
ing to  gain  advantages  by  unfair  means. 

He  apparently,  at  times,  has  very  bttle 
regard  for  the  truth.  Since  the  REA 
program  has  done  so  much  good  for 
such  a  large  cross  section  of  an  impor- 
tant group  in  our  farm  communities  and 
since  the  REA  has  such  a  fine  record  of 
achievement  for  the  farm  people,  the 
things  that  they  need  and  ask  for  could 
very  well  stand  on  this  excellent 
record  of  service  and  achievement. 
An    appeal    to    reason,    to    what    is 


right  and  citing  their  true  record 
of  achievement,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  should  and 
could  be  their  most  potent  weapon  to 
get  improvements  needed  by  legislation. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  try  to  gain 
advantage  by  Implying  that  certain 
people  are  unfriendly  to  the  program, 
when  in  fact  they  are  actually  friendly, 
by  implying  that  only  one  political  party 
has  the  public  welfare  at  heart  in  this 
regard  and  by  allowing  the  publication 
facilities  of  this  organization  to  be  used 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  unfair  political 
advantage. 

This  morning  I  received  the  following 
statement  by  Clyde  Ellis: 

President  Bflsenhower's  veto  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Price bUl  (S.  144)  further  repudiates 
the  concept  of  nonpoUtical  administration 
of  REA  and  ought  to  be  promptly  overrid- 
den. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  REA  loans  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  according 
to  technical  standards  established  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  Two  years  ago, 
without  consulting  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  restricted  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  and  Injected  a  new  and 
secret  standard  for  loans.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  REA  Administrator  Is  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  10-year  term  of  offlce. 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  a  political 
appointee  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  given  veto  powers  over  the  Administra- 
tor's loan  decisions. 

8.  144  will  correct  this.  It  will  do  so  sim- 
ply by  reestablishing  what  has  worked  with 
■uoh  gnat  iucctss  In  brlnRinn  lifht  and 
power  to  rural  America  since  1835.  It  will 
provide  for  good  administration  that  we 
know  win  work  and  It  will  remove  the  shad- 
ow of  pollUoal  Influtnoe  in  the  loanmaklng 
(unotlon  of  MBA. 

Th*  PrMident's  veto  rtpudtstet  the  Judg- 
ment M  expr«Mtd  by  the  overwhelming  voM 
in  both  Houses  of  OongreN  that  MA  should 
egeln  be  a  nonpoUtloaf  ageney  as  before  the 
Benson  order.    The  rresident  disregards  the 

Judgment  of  thouMndi  of  rural  people  ■•rv> 

Ing  on  rural  electric  boards  who.  in  the  last 
8  years  have  expreesed  time  and  again  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Wt  hope  the  President's  unfortunate  ee- 
tion  may  be  corrected  by  friends  of  RBA.  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  In  both  politi- 
cal parties,  as  they  Join  In  a  vote  overriding 
the  veto.  We  are  confident  Congress  will  not 
allow  political  cronyism  within  the  admin- 
istration to  block  this  needed  and  deserving 
legislation. 

There  is  only  one  Implication  that  can 
be  drawn  from  this  and  that  is  that  dur- 
ing the  last  5  or  6  years  loans  have  not 
been  made  on  standards  previously 
adopted.  My  investigation  shows  con- 
clusively that  every  loan  application 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  which 
meets  the  qualifications  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  REA  pursuant  to  the  act 
which  was  in  effect  before  1952  have  been 
approved  subsequent  to  1952.  I  hereby 
challenge  Mr.  Ellis  to  submit  for  the 
record  one  appllcaUon  that  meets  these 
criteria  that  has  been  filed  that  has  not 
been  approved.    Mr.  Ellis  further  says: 

Two  years  ago  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  restricted 
the  Administrator's  authority  and  Injected  a 
new  and  secret  standard  for  loans. 

Obviously,  if  all  of  the  loan  applica- 
tions that  have  been  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  meet  the 


criteria  that  was  established  prior  to 
1952  have  been  approved  there  could  not 
be  any  truth  In  this  assertion.  Further- 
more, on  March  6, 1959.  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
REA  Administrator  David  A.  Hamil  tes- 
tified as  follows  : 

In  not  a  single  instance  has  Secretary 
Benson  or  Director  (of  Agricultural  Credit 
Services)  Scott  Interfered  In  the  discharge 
of  my  responsibilities  as  Administrator  of 
REA.     I  make  the  loans. 

The  fact  that  in  June  1957  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  that  loans  in 
excess  of  $500  000  and  new  telephone 
lines  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Director 
of  Agricultural  Credit  Services  for  his 
information  before  final  approval  by  the 
REA  Administrator  does  not  form  the 
basis  for  any  such  assertion  as  was  made 
by  Mr.  Ellis.  You  would  think  a  charge 
such  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  made  would  at 
least  have  the  justification  of  some  loans 
having  been  denied  or  delayed  but  a 
check  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Certainly  the  administration  which 
has  approved  $1.2  billion  worth  of  elec- 
tric loans  since  January  1,  1953,  a  period 
of  approximately  5  years,  when  only  $2.6 
billion  were  loaned  in  the  previous  17  V4 
years  of  the  program  makes  such  state- 
menu  as  Mr.  EllU'  appear  downright 
ridiculous.  In  fact,  in  my  own  district 
one  of  the  largest  single  generating 
plants  In  Iowa  was  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  on  March  4.  19S7. 
It  was  for  the  eastern  Iowa  light  and 
power  generating  plant  at  WUton  Junc- 
tion. Iowa. 

The  third  sentence  eays; 

DesplU  the  fact  that  the  RIA  Admlnts- 
trttor  u  appointed  by  the  PrMtdtnt  for  a 
10<ytar  term  of  office  and  U  oonfirmed  by 
the  SenaU.  a  political  appointee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  given  veto 
powers  over  the  Admiolstretor's  loan  deci- 
sions. 

Here  again  there  Is  the  clear  ImpUoa- 
tlon  that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  Department  and  that  a 
political  appointee  of  the  Department 
was  given  a  veto  power  over  the  Admin- 
istrator's loan  decision.  This  is  untrue 
and  I  challenge  Mr.  Ellis  to  present  any 
evidence  that  it  is  true.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  has  assured  me  of  this 
fact  in  writing  and  I  have  the  word  of 
Mr.  David  A.  Hamil,  Administrator  of 
REA.  that  Mr.  Ellis'  statement  is  untrue 
and  furthermore  that  there  has  been  no 
dictation  whatsoever  by  anybody  with 
respect  to  how  he  administers  the  law. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  charged  the  Elsenhower 
administration  with  an  attempt  to  de- 
liver the  Nation's  REA  system  "into  the 
hands  of  WaU  Street  bankers."  Mr. 
Ellis  is  reported  In  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication magazine  March  1959.  page 
47,  as  having  said: 

That  crowd  is  hellbent  on  handing  us 
over  to  the  Wall  Street  bankers  and  the 
Wall  Street-controlled  power  companies  and 
they're  not  going  to  rest  untU  they  do  It. 

It  is  typical  of  those  who  are  guilty 
to  try  to  throw  the  naive  and  unsuspect- 
ing off  the  track,  by  charging  someone 
else  with  the  guilt  that  is  their  own. 
Wall  Street  is  a  heinous  devil  to  be  held 
up  to  farmers  throughout  the  country 
when  you  are  trying  to  create  fear,  but 
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Wan  street  to  Mr.  Ellis  appears  to  be 
a  fine  place  to  obtain  money  and  en- 
hance your  own  power  when  you  can 
make  a  deal  for  your  own  personal  ben- 
efit. For  example,  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  magazine  for  January 
1959  on  page  4  explains  how  he  proposes 
to  establish  a  pooled  reserve  investment 
fund.  This  is  all  set  forth  in  quite  per- 
suasive and  proper  terms.  The  tip  to 
what  is  going  on  appears  in  the  last 
paragraph  as  follows: 

To  date,  we  have  received  several  formal 
proposals  from  trust  companies  and  others 
for  the  handling  of  systems'  reserve  on  a 
pooled  bads. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ellis  would  like  to  come 
before  a  committee  of  the  Congress  and 
explain  Just  what  it  was  he  was  propos- 
ing to  do  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
of  'Wall  Street."  New  York  in  order  to 
set  up  this  reserve  pool.  The  article 
does  not  point  it  out  to  the  memt)ership 
clearly,  but  nevertheless  the  idea  set 
forth  what  Mr.  Ellis  proposed  to  do  was 
to  gain  control  of  all  -of  the  reserves  of 
•iX  Of  the  REAs  which  woukl  amount  to 
over  $300  million. 

As  further  proof  that  there  is  no  anti- 
REA  feeling  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment I  should  like  to  point  to  the  follow- 
ing report: 


Paoos 


RSA  PaooaasM  BntcB  ISSa 


Profound  poet-war  ohangM  in  the  oharao- 
ear  of  rural  America— Including  the  growth 
Of  a  large  non>farm  population,  the  inoreae- 
Ing  twe  of  eleetrldty  for  farm  and  home 
ehoTM.  and  the  development  of  new  rural  In- 
duitriee  and  prooeeslng  plants— have  greatly 
Inereased  the  deaaand  (or  adequate  and  rt- 
liable  eleetrle  aandoe  in  rural  areas.  Zn 
addition,  the  growing  interdependenoe  oC 
•Ity  and  oouatry  has  made  modem  dial  tele- 

KHM  eervtoe  a  virtual  niosMlty  in  rural 
erlea.  tlaee  leas,  the  Rural  Beetrlflca- 
etoa  Administration  has  steadily  inereased 
the  lempo  of  Ite  actlvitlee  to  help  MO  eoUve 
eleetrlo  berrowers  and  SSi  rural  taltphone 
■yslesns  to  meet  this  eoatlauoualy  growing 
'  for  tlMlr  wnrloea. 


lAaw  wane  yan  ravLt 

Loans  to  rural  alectrle  systems  approved 
during  calendar  y«ar  lOM  totaled  $$18.8  mU- 
Ilon.  bringing  total  electric  loans  approved 
Since  inoeptton  of  the  program  to  nu>re  than 
$$J  Ulllon.  About  %\2  biUlon  of  this  total 
ha«  been  made  since  January  1,  1053.  Tele- 
phone loans  reached  the  record  high  of  $102.0 
mUUon  in  calendar  year  19S8.  More  than 
7B  percent  of  all  telephone  loans  and  about 
$1  percent  at  aJl  electric  loans  have  been 
made  sinoe  January  1. 1953. 

matn    HUMIMUB   TBOVBAIfD    OONSVlCaas    AODD 
XN    S    TXAaS 

Borne  800,000  new  consumers  and  180,000 
mUes  of  line  have  been  added  to  the  systems 
or  RKA  electric  borrowers  since  January  1, 
1968.  The  current  rate  of  addition  is  more 
than  130,000  consumers  a  year.  Among  these 
new  users,  non-farm  consumers  outnumber 
farm  oonsumers  8  to  1.  Power  sales  to  non- 
farm  ectabUahments  now  are  greater  than 
to  farmera.  Besides  this  growth  in  nunt- 
bers.  oonsumers  are  using  more  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  each  year.  Annual  oon- 
siunption  averaged  8,050  kUowatt-hours  per 
eons\uner  in  1053;  In  1058.  It  was  estimated 
at  4,450  kilowatt-hours.  Power  sales  on  sys- 
tems flnanoed  by  RKA  rose  10  percent  over 
1887  during  calendar  year  1958,  reaching  an 
estimated  SI. 7  bllUon  kllowatt-ho\irs. 

atoas  powsa  asbttbb)  voa  bubal  consumes* 

Partioular  attention   has  been  given   to 

borrowers'  needs  for  an  expanding  supply  of 


power  at  low  coat.  REA  has  pressed  the 
■ear<di  for  more  economical  means  of  power 
production  and  has  assisted  borroweis  to  ob- 
tain substantial  savings  In  initial  invest- 
ment and  operating  ooets  through  intercon- 
nection. Joint  operation,  and  more  efficient 
generating  unlt«.  In  calendar  year  1958. 
REA  approved  loans  to  provide  214,000  kilo- 
watts of  additional  generating  capacity.  In- 
stalled capacity  stood  at  nearly  1.3  million 
kilowatts  on  January  1,  1959. 

D\uing  the  first  17^  years  of  the  REA  elec- 
tric program,  loans  provided  for  a  generat- 
ing capacity  of  1.145.000  laiowatts.  During 
the  next  6  years — beginning  January  1, 
1953 — loans  were  approved  providing  for  an 
additional  1.116,000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity.  Generation  and  transmission  loans 
have  accounted  for  almost  31  percent  of  the 
total  loaned  for  riiral  electrification  since 
January  1,  1953,  compared  with  19  percent 
before  that  date.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
1958  loans  were  approved  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 

During  the  past  6  years,  first  loans  have 
been  made  to  five  new  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives.  In  addition,  one  co- 
operative has  successfiUly  negotiated  with 
AEC  for  construction  of  a  nuclear  reactor  as 
part  of  ABC's  power  demonstration  pro- 
gram, and  20  borrowers  or  groups  or  borrow- 
ers have  obtamed  acoeas  permits  for  infor- 
mation from  ABC.  REA  itself  Is  keeping 
abreast  of  nuclear  developments. 


raaMKBs  pat  lsm  fob  B.acTBicrrT 
The  average  price  of  power  paid  by  rural 
residential  oonsumers  has  dropped  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour  since  19Sa.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
inortased  use  of  eltctrlolty.  The  average 
price  is  now  about  $.8$  oenta  per  kilowatt 
hour,  lowest  in  RBA  history.  The  whole- 
ealt  cost  to  MtA  distribution  borrowtri  la 
also  at  a  reoord  low  about  $  percent  lower 
than  la  l»ftt. 

■•rm  Tiuviioira  and  moks  op  tkiic 
Zn  early  1$$8.  only  40  RBA  telephone  bor- 
rowers had  cut  over  $8  dial  central  office 
to  bring  new  or  Unproved  wmrh^o*  to  7.S00 
eubeerlben.  As  of  January  1.  l»5e,  488  bor- 
rowers had  out  ov«  1J8$  new  dial  ex- 
ehanges.  Loans  approved  since  Jaauary  1. 
lees.  wUl  beneftt  about  e00.000  farm  famlUes 
and  other  rural  subscribers.  Total  telephone 
loans  to  date  wlU  benefit  about  1.100.000 
rural  subaerlbers. 

aoaaowxas  mvtld  mfAMCiAi.  arBXHOTH 
Given  enoouragement  toward  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance.  REA  borrowm  have 
made  substantial  financial  progrees  since 
1953.  Net  worth  of  electrification  borrow- 
ers has  more  than  tripled,  increasing  frcon 
eiei  mUUon  at  the  end  of  Dec«nber  1952 
to  $512  million  on  December  31,  1958.  Dur- 
ing the  C-year  period  January  1,  1953.  to 
January  1.  1959,  the  number  of  electrifica- 
tion borrowers  behind  in  their  loan  pay- 
ments dropped  from  4S  to  6.  In  the  same 
period,  the  balance  of  payments  on  debt 
made  in  advance  of  due  dates  rose  tram 
e62.S  million  to  about  eise  miUion.  Zn  the 
much  newer  telephone  program,  the  balance 
of  advance  payments  now  exceeds  $1  million. 
and  all  but  18  borrowers  are  current  or 
aheart  of  schedule  on  debt  payments. 

Br'FlCUNCT  BBfiriTS  AU> 

RBA  has  streamlined  its  procedures  to 
speed  processing  of  loans,  to  give  improved 
service  to  borrowers,  and  to  reduce  adminls- 
tratlT*  casta.  With  11  percent  fewer  em- 
ployees today  than  In  1053,  RBA  Is  admln- 
totcrlng  m\ieh  bigger  alectrle  and  telephone 
programs.  Working  with  industry  RBA  car- 
ries on  constant  research  to  hold  down  con- 
struction costs  and  to  trnprove  performance 
and  service. 


PiAJrariif e  poa  futdbs  uauma 
To  help  borrowers  keep  ahead  of  new  pow- 
er demands,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration has  developed  new  techniques 
of  long-range  planning  for  rural  electric  sys- 
tems. As  a  result,  borrowers  will  bs  able  to 
schedxile  construction  several  years  in  ad- 
vance and  to  expand  at  miniTrmm  cost.  New 
telephone  construction  also  is  being  planned 
to  meet  needs  over  an  extended  period. 

Apparently  it  all  depends  on  who  is 
using  "WaU  Street"  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad. 

Mr.  Ellis  persists  in  dragging  REA's 
into  the  public  versus  private  power  fight 
as  a  partisan  advocate  of  public  power. 
For  example,  recently  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  he  said : 

I  want  to  tell  you  today  what  X  have  said 
many  times  m  the  past— that  we  In  NRECA 
are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing with  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion and  its  outstanding  general  manager, 
Alex  Radln,  and  his  able  staff. 

While  the  most  constant  contact  between 
these  two  associations  In  Washington  is  Im- 
portant in  our  mutual  understanding  of 
pubUc  affairs  and  technical  problems,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  combined  Influence 
that  we  exert  In  the  legislative  field  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  aU  of  us  here  today.  Be- 
cause, in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  on  the 
legislative  front  where  the  day-to-day  skir- 
mishes culminate  in  the  showdowns  that  af- 
fect the  very  existence  of  pubUe  power  and 
therefore  the  future  of  all  oonsumer-owned 
and  operated  utUltlea. 

Another  and  more  disturbing  example 
is  a  sUtement  by  Dyde  T.  Bills  enUUed 
"MobUlae  and  Counterattaok."  deUvered 
before  10  regional  meetings  of  the 
NRBCA  in  the  f aU  of  lB6g : 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  get  legUla- 
tioa  to  •  *  •  authorlae  and  permit  the  es* 
ublUhment  of  publle  power  dlatrlcti.  and 
for  eonverting  eieotrle  cooperatlvee  and  all 
other  aon-OoTemment  power  taeUlties 
Within  the  power  district's  bordeis  Into  such 
districts,  as  might  be  neoeasary. 

Clearly  this  Is  a  proposal  to  liquidate 
the  local  REA  cooperatives.  And  still 
Mr.  Ellis  poees  as  a  friend  of  the  REA 
oooperations  and  castigates  others  who 
are  the  real  frimds  of  REA. 

I  have  no  intention  of  standing  idly 
by  and  letting  men  like  the  present  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  NRECA  liquidate  REIA 
cooperatives.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  in 
my  district,  all  over  America,  would  be 
opqxised  to  their  coc^eratives  being  liq- 
uidated and  delivered  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  originally  intended  to  vote  to 
override  the  presidential  veto,  it  might 
be  interpreted  that  the  REA  has  been 
mistreated  by  this  administration  and 
by  the  very  fine  Administrators  we  have 
had  in  AircHXR  Nblskr  and  David  Hamil; 
and  further,  since  it  is  apparent  now  the 
decision  is  purely  a  partisan  political  one 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  for  other 
reasons  which  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  develop  now,  I  have  decided  I  am  fully 
Justified  in  sustaining  the  President's 
reta  However.  I  do  this  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  later 
to  work  for  and  vote  for  a  proposition 
which  win  take  the  whole  REA  question 
entirely  out  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  let  it  stand  on  its  own  as  an 
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independent  organization  which  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  able  and  qualified  to  do 
now. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  the  Senate  bowed  to  the  altar 
of  petty  politics  and  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  bill  for  which  there  was 
no  semblance  of  Justification. 

I  hope  the  House  today  will  have 
enough  real  statesmen  who  will  rise 
above  petty  politics  to  sustain  this  veto. 
In  my  opinion  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
bin  was  to  "crucify"  Secretary  Benson. 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture over  the  REA  loans  was  estab- 
lished under  President  Roosevelt. 

The  following  is  just  a  brief  summary 
of  why  this  bill  was  a  phony. 

It  would  keep  the  REA  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Department  and  hold  him  respon- 
sible, but  deny  him  any  control. 

It  would  create  a  double-headed  or- 
ganization contrary  to  good  government 
and  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendation. 

It  attempted  to  take  control  of  loans 
away  from  the  Secretary  when  REA 
Administrator  David  A.  Hamil  testified 
that  "in  not  a  single  instance  has  Sec- 
retary Benson  or  Director  Scott  inter- 
fered in  the  discharge  of  my  responsi- 
bilities as  Administrator  of  REA.  I  make 
the  loans." 

When  the  REA  was  established,  only  a 
few  farmers  enjoyed  its  electric  service, 
now  96  percent  have  electricity. 

Loans  of  more  than  $1  billion  have 
been  made  during  the  last  6  years  under 
Secretary  Benson.  This  is  nearly  half 
as  much  as  was  loaned  by  the  agency  in 
the  17  years  prior  to  Secretary  Benson's 
administration. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  S.  144:  a  bill  which  re- 
moved the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  over  loans  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

I  opposed  the  House  measure  when  it 
was  before  us  April  15, 1959,  setting  forth 
my  reasons  which  appear  on  pages  6006- 
6008  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  day. 

After  the  bill  had  passed  the  House,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
veto  the  bill  and  in  addition,  wrote  a 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  reporting 
on  this  legislation  and  my  participation 
In  the  debate.  I  incorporate  a  copy  of 
that  letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

COKOKZSS  or  TH«  Unitd)  Statks, 

House   or   RXPKZSENTATIVIS, 

Washington.  D.C..  ApHl  20.  1959. 

TiwAM  Fkiknd:  The  House  laat  week  paued. 
354  to  131.  a  bin  stripping  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Benson  of  his  authority  over  loans  by 
the  Rural  Klectrlflcatlon  Administration, 
created  to  finance  cooperative  electric  power 
and  telephone  companies  In  farming  areas. 

The  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration 
was  established  In  1936  as  an  independent 
agency  and  was  incorporated  into  the  Agri- 
culture Department  In  1939  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Congress,  in  1963,  approved  President  Eisen- 
hower's reorganization  plan  based  on  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations,  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  complete  authority 
and  responsibility  over  subordinate  agencies 
in  hia  Department,  including  the  REA. 


The  bill,  a«  passed,  amends  both  reorgani- 
zation plans  and  prevents  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  exercising  any  authority 
over  the  {(ranting  or  denial  of  REA  loans. 

As  one  of  the  managers  of  floor  debate,  X 
urged  the  House  to  reject  this  measure  on 
the  ground  that  it  violated  sound  principles 
of  administration  and  good  government  and 
that  no  case  had  been  made  to  warrant  a 
cliange  In  existing  law,  and  I  said  : 

"I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  not  to  embark 
on  the  dangerous  course  of  creating  autono- 
mous little  kingdoms  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  If  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation lobby  succeeds  in  this  movement  to 
place  REA  outside  the  channels  of  control  of 
the  administration  of  the  executive  branch, 
what  will  come  next?  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation?  What 
other  bureaus  having  functions  of  Interest 
to  a  particular  segment  of  our  population 
will  seek  to  free  themselves  from  supervision 
and  control  of  Cabinet  officers? 

"It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  the  prece- 
dent established  today  encourages  a  wide- 
spread movement  toward  dispersal  and  frag- 
mentation of  Government  functions,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  must 
become  an  unmanageable  hodgepodge  of  sov- 
ereign, autonomous  bureaucracies.  Con- 
gress will  find  its  control  weakened  to  the 
point  of  disappearance." 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  President.  I 
have  urged  him  to  veto  it,  which  I  believe 
he  win. 

Sincerely, 

George  Meadek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  great 
many  replies  from  constituents  com- 
mending me  upon  the  position  I  had 
taken,  one  of  which  was  from  Mr.  Fred 
R.  Harris,  president  of  the  Southern 
Telephone  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  In 
my  congressional  district,  whose  com- 
pany has  received  substantial  financing 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Harris  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  President  would  veto  the  legis- 
lation and  because  of  his  long  expert* 
ence  with  REA  financing,  I  believe  his 
comments  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am,  therefore.  Incorporating  the  text 
of  his  letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

SotTTHEEN  Telephone  Co.. 
Brooklyn.  Mich..  April  22,  i959. 
Mr.  George  Meaoer, 
Member.  House  of  Representative*, 
Second  Michigan  District, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkajk  Congressman  McAOEa:  Z  have  your 
letter  of  April  20.  1969  with  reference  to 
your  poeltlon  on  the  bill  to  strip  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  authority  over  loan* 
by  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration. 

The  writer,  as  engineer-contractor,  built 
the  flrst  REA  financed  Electric  Cooperative 
in  Michigan.  This  was.  and  U,  the  South- 
eastern Michigan  Electric  Coop,  with  head- 
quarters in  Adrian.  We  performed  this  work 
In  1937. 

The  REA  was  incorporated  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  1939  because  it 
was  felt  by  the  cooperatives  that  the  De- 
partment would  be  of  material  aid  in  ob- 
taining larger  appropriations  from  Congress. 

Our  organization  built  the  first  REA  fin- 
anced telephone  rehabilitation  project  in 
Michigan  in  1962.  This  was  for  the  Penin- 
sula Telephone  Co.  located  on  Old  Mission 
Peninsula  north  of  Traverse  City.  There 
are  no  telephone  cooperatives  in  Michigan. 
There  are  13  privately  owned  rural  telephone 
companies  in  Michigan  that  are  borrowers 
from  REA. 

I  disposed  of  my  interests  In  out  engineer- 
ing   and    construction    organization     (The 


Harrls-McBurney  Co.)  3  year*  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  become  interested  In  the  reha- 
bilitation, modernization,  and  expansion  of 
rural  telephony  In  Southern  Michigan.  The 
Southern  Telephone  Co..  of  which  I  am 
president,  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation 
into  one  organization  of  the  following  old 
switchboard  associations — Brooklyn.  Cement 
City,  Sununeraet  Center,  North  Adams.  Jer- 
ome, and  Moscow.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
taking  over  Hanover  and  Morton.  The  day 
of  the  small  telephone  company  h&a  passed. 
Modern  telephony  requires  a  size  sufficiently 
large  to  support  experienced  management, 
trained  technicians,  and  proper  account- 
ing. My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
this  cannot  be  done  economically  with  much 
less  than  3.000  customers.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  our  program,  we  will  have  ob- 
tained from  REA  approximately  one  and 
one-quarter  million  dollars  and  will  be  giv- 
ing modern  dial  telephone  service  to  approx- 
imately 3.500  rural  establishments  in  South- 
ern Michigan. 

We  have  borrowed  this  money  from  the 
U.S.  Government  at  3  percent.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  we  could  have  accomplished  all 
that  we  have  should  the  Interest  rates  have 
been  3>'^  percent  without  materially  affect- 
ing our  rate  structure. 

During  the  pa«t  3  year*  I  hare  been  ap- 
proached by  financial  people  from  both  New 
York  and  Chicago  wltli  offers  to  furnish 
funds  in  the  millions,  for  the  purchase  of 
small  rural  telephone  companies  to  be  mod- 
ernized with  REA  loans.  They  may  have 
gotten  someone  else. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  will  veto 
the  bill  which  would  release  the  REA  from 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  also  that  REA  will  not  make  loans  at 
interest  rates  less  than  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Peso  R.  Harms. 
Chief  Engineer.  Michigan  Public  Utilities 
Commission:  President,  League  of 
Michigan  Municipalities;  Member, 
Telephone  Advaory  Committee,  VJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  will  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
this  ill-advised  step  in  the  direction  of 
disorganization  of  Government  agencies. 
It  would  establish  a  bad  precedent  con- 
trary to  sound  principles  of  administra- 
tion and  good  government.  It  should  not 
become  law. 

Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  House  will  fol- 
low the  commendable  action  of  the  other 
body  and  vote  to  overrtde  the  President's 
veto  of  the  REA  bill. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  regard  this  vote  today  as  one 
directly  related  to  the  welfare  of  rural 
America. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  3  years  ago 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  90-per- 
cent price-support  bill  for  agriculture. 
I  was  disappointed  again  last  year  when 
he  vetoed  our  price  freeze  legislation.  I 
do  hope  that  this  time  we  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  overriding  what  I  am  sincerely 
convinced  is  an  ill-advised  veto. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  280.  nays  146,  not  voting  7, 
as  follows: 


NAYS— 146 


|Ron  No.  84] 
YEAS— 380 


AbUtt 

Abemethy 

Addon  Izlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Aiford 

Andersen. 
Minn. 

Anderson, 
Mont. 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

A^tnaU 

Bailey 

Barden 

Bannc 

Barrett 

Baas.  Tenn. 

Beck  worth 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 

Bocgs 

Boland 

BoUlns 

Bonner 

Bowles 

Boy  kin 

Boyle 

Brsdemas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Camahan 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Oark 

Coad 

Coflln 

Oohelan 

Colmer 

Cook 

Cooley 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DlngeU 

DolUnger 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durham 

Bdmondson 

EUlott 

Kverett 

Kvlns 

naion 
Farbstetn 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prazler 

Frtedel 

aaUagher 


Oarmats 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

George 

Glaimo 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagen 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Hargis 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

H»'bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Roltzman 

Horan 

Huddleaton 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jsrman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  AIs. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kaatenmeler 

Kee 

KaUy 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Klucaynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landnmi 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 


McCormack 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McOlnley 

McGovern 

McMillan 

Maodonald 

MachrowlcB 

Mack,  lU. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MarshaU 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

MUler, 

Clement  W. 
MUler. 

George  P. 
MUls 
MitcbeU 
MoeUer 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Moorhead 
Morris.  N.  Max. 
Morris.  Okla. 


Morrison 
Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

NU 

Norrell 

OBrlen.  HI. 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'NelU 

Oliver 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Porter 

PoweU 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Quigley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Beuas 
Rhodes,  Pa 

RUey 

Rivers.  Alaslca 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sbeppard 

Shipley 

sikes 

Sisk 

SUck 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

nilman 

Vamk 

Vinson 

Walter 

Wampler 

WatU 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wler 

WUUams 

WiUis 

Wlnstead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Adair 

Dorn.  S.O. 

Miniken 

Alger 

Dwyer 

MlnshaU 

Allen 

Fenton 

Moore 

Arends 

Flno 

MununA 

Auchlnclosa 

Ford 

Nelsen 

Avery 

Prelinghuysen 

Norblad 

Ayres 

Pulton 

Osmers 

Baker 

Gavin 

Ostertag 

Baldwin 

Glenn 

Pelly 

Barr 

Griffin 

PiUion 

Barry 

Gubser 

Plmie 

Baas,  N.H. 

Hal  leek 

Poff 

Bates 

Hal  pern 

Qule 

Baumhart 

Henderson 

Ray 

Becker 

Hess 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bennett.  Mich.  Hlestand 

Rees,  Kans. 

Bentley 

Hoeven 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Betts 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Rlchlman 

Bolton 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Robison 

Boech 

Holt 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Bow 

Hoemer 

St.  George 

Bray 

Jackson 

Saylor 

Broomfleld 

Jensen 

Schenck 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johansen 

Soberer 

BroyhUl 

Jonas 

Schwengel 

Budge 

Judd 

Short 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keams 

Slier 

Cahlll 

Keith 

Simpson,  ni. 

Canfleld 

Kllbum 

Simpson.  Pa 

Cederberg 

King,  Utah 

Smith.  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Knox 

Smith,  Kans. 

Chencweth 

Lafore 

Springer 

Chlperfleld 

Laird 

Taber 

Church 

Latta 

Taylor 

Collier 

Lindsay 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conte 

Lipscomb 

Thomson  Wyo 

Corbett 

Mcculloch 

ToUefson 

Cramer 

McDonougb 

Utt 

Cunningham 

Mclntlre 

Van  Pelt 

Curtln 

McSween 

Van  Zandt 

Curtis.  Mass 

Mack.  Wash. 

Wain  Wright 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Mainiard 

WaUhauser 

Dague 

Martin 

Wels 

Derounlan 

Mason 

Wharton 

Derwlnskl 

May 

Wlrtnall 

Devlne 

Meader 

Wilson 

Dixon 

Merrow 

Wlthrow 

Dooley 

Michel 

Younger 

Dorn.  N.Y. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Belcher 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Weaver 

Bush 

Rodmo 

Westlaud 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annotmced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Rodino.  for,  with  Mr. 
Bush  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Westland  against. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  vote  the  yeas 
are  280.  and  the  nays  are  146. 

Two-thirds  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  bill  is  rejected  and  the 
message  and  bill  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1960 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6769)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and,  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  that 


general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentlemsoi  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Laird],  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  Jl.  6769,  with  Mr. 
Keogr  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  privilege  again  for  the  ninth  time  in 
13  years  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
to  bring  to  the  House  the  annual  appro- 
priation request  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

First,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  meml>ers  of  our  sub- 
committee. This  has  been  a  long  year 
with  regard  to  hearings.  The  testimony 
we  received  covered  over  600  pages  more 
than  we  had  last  year,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  subcommittee  was  on  a  par 
with  any  subcommittee  that  I  have 
served  on.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
the  Member  on  the  Democratic  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton], 
for  the  able  support  and  cooperation 
that  he  has  given  our  committee  and 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  appropriating  funds.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Marshall],  without  whose 
help  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  get 
along,  because  he  certainly  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  on  this  committee. 
Then,  too,  on  the  Republican  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lahid] 
has  been  with  us  now  for  some  time,  and 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  cooperation 
that  he  has  given  to  me  as  chairman  smd 
his  attendance  and  his  willingness  to  sit 
during  long  hours  and  long  days  of  hear- 
ings. He  has  done  a  really  good  job  for 
his  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  year  we  had  a  new  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg], and  I  also  want  to  say  that  we  ap- 
preciate his  support  and  cooperation 
and  the  wonderful  Job  that  he  is  doing 
on  this  committee.  Then,  of  course,  no 
committee  can  get  along  without  a  good 
clerk,  and  I  think  I  can  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  we  have  the  best 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  this  particular  subcommittee, 
Robert  Moyer.  He  has  been  doing  a 
wonderful  Job.  He  is  fair  to  all.  He  is 
familiar  with  all  the  programs,  and  he 
keeps  us  right  on  the  ball  and  lets  us 
know  whether  something  Is  right  or 
wrong  and  keeps  us  on  our  toes.  So.  we 
have  a  very  good  committee,  and  I  think 
we  have  an  excellent  report.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
take  the  time  to  read  It. 


.^, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  available 
to  me  I  would  like  to  go  down  the  rec- 
ommended appropriations  for  1960  as 
compared  with  1959.  The  total  we  are 
recommending  for  1960  is  $3,915,084,000. 
This  figure  compares  with  $3,862,029,000 
in  1959.  and  with  the  estimates  that 
were  given  by  the  agencies  appearing 
befoi-e  us  of  $3,756,848,000.  In  other 
words,  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate this  year  $53  million  more 
than  it  did  in  1959  and  $158,235,000 
more  than  the  Budget  Bureau  requested 
the  Congress  to  appropriate. 

We  have  a  few  changes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  will  go  down  those 
briefly.  The  committee  reduced  the  Sec- 
retary's ofBce  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor $10,000.  We  cut  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  $192,000.  Grants  to  States, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity were  reduced  $12,865,000,  and 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  veterans  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. $10  million  on  the  basis  of  the 
recent  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  to  the  prospective  Improvement 
in  the  employment  situation  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  calendar  year. 

We  reduced  the  request  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  $45,500,  which  makes 
a  total  reduction  of  $23,112,500  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

For  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  we  have  increased  the 
amount  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration for  salaries  and  expenses  by  $2 
million.  I  think  many  of  the  Members 
will  remember  that  just  a  few  years  ago. 
when  Mrs.  Hobby  was  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  she  appointed  a  special  Citizens 
Committee  to  review  the  activities  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  re- 
port back  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
improve  this  important  program.  We 
have  allowed  $13,800,000,  an  increase  of 
$2  million  over  the  budget.  This  is  just 
a  little  bit  less  than  the  report  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  would  Indicate  ought  to 
be  expended  in  1960. 

The  progress  In  technology  has  pre- 
sented problems  In  the  growing,  manu- 
facture, processing,  and  dlstribuUon  of 
our  food  supply  unheard  of  only  a  few 
years  ago.  One  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
amples Is  the  extensive  use  of  pesticides 
In  crop  production.  Residues  remain- 
ing on  crops  at  the  time  of  harvest  are  a 
major  problem. 

Today,  radioactivity  Is  getUng  into  the 
food  supply  of  the  NaUon.  yet  PDA  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem  let  alone  establish 
the  safe  tolerances  levels  which  it  1«  re- 
quired by  law  to  issue.  Today,  there  ii 
serious  question  about  the  safety  of 
waxes  used  to  coat  cardboard  milk  con- 
tainers. Some  scientists  believe  that 
they  may  contain  cancer-producing 
chemicals  but  PDA  does  not  have  the 
funds  or  facilities  to  determine  whether 
this  disturbing  suspicion  is  fact.  Today 
nutritionists  seriously  question  the  safety 
of  fats  that  are  heated  and  reheated  In 
the  f rench  frying  of  foods.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  cause  serious  nutritional  dla- 
turbancca.  PDA  has  not  the  faoiUtles  to 
determine  whether  these  widely  used 
substances  actually  present  a  thieat  to 


the  health  of  the  Nation.  Today,  ex- 
tremely potent  drugs  used  to  treat  ar- 
thritis and  related  diseases  are  being 
used  in  tremendous  quantity  on  sick  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation.  They  are 
recognized  by  doctors  as  having  an  ex- 
treme possibility  for  harm  if  given  in  too 
great  a  dosage.  Adequate  methods  for 
analyses  of  these  drugs  are  not  available 
and  FTDA  does  not  have  the  necessary 
funds  to  develop  these  methods  which 
are  es.sential  for  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

Many  on  our  committee  think  the  re- 
port of  Mrs.  Hobby's  citizens  committee 
is  outdated  because  of  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  new  activities  that  have  been 
added  by  law  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  increase  in  products  on 
the  market,  and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  subject  to  the  act, 
but  at  least  this  $2  million  increase  will 
allow  them  some  expansion  and  will 
allow  them  to  do  a  considerably  better 
job  than  would  have  been  possible  under 
the  budget. 

For  Gallaudet  College  we  have  allowed 
$162,000  over  the  request.  This  is.  as 
you  know,  the  only  college  for  the  deaf 
in  the  country.  We  started  a  building 
program  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  them  more  of  an  increase  and  allow 
funds  for  two  or  three  buildings  for 
which  plans  have  been  drawn.  We 
ought  to  be  building  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, this  increase  will  put  them  in  a 
little  better  situation  than  they  would 
have  been  imder  the  budget. 

For  the  Office  of  Education  we  have 
added  $1,100,000  to  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  for  the  training  of  prac- 
tical nurses.  That  would  bring  this 
amount  up  to  the  $4  million  that  they 
had  in  1959. 

For  grants  for  library  services  we 
have  restored  a  cut  of  $850,000.  which 
will  bring  that  item  up  to  $6  million,  the 
same  amount  that  they  had  available  In 
1959. 

The  budget  recommendation  of  $5.- 
150,000  was  a  14-percent  decrease  from 
the  $6  million  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  current  fiscal  period.  The 
unobligated  funds  do  not  make  up  the 
difference.  All  funds  appropriated  un- 
der the  Library  Services  Act  are  allo- 
cated to  the  States  even  though  a  State 
does  not  use  its  full  allotment.  These 
allocations  remain  available  to  specific 
States  for  1  succeeding  fiscal  year  unless 
the  State  certifies  that  It  will  not  be 
using  its  funds.  No  States  have  cer- 
tified they  will  release  any  funds  for  re- 
distribution in  fiscal  1900. 

Purthermore.  Delaware  and  Wyoming 
are  planning  to  enter  the  program  In 
July  of  this  year  and  will  be  requesUng 
their  allotments  for  fiscal  1958  which  are 
Included  in  this  balance. 

Under  the  budget  at  least  37  States 
would  have  less  money  in  1860  than  in 
fUoal  1868.  Por  instance.  Ohio  would 
have  $26,000  less  In  fiscal  1860.  Wiscon- 
sin would  be  cut  by  $12,000.  Calif omla't 
IMS  would  be  $31,000.  Mississippi  would 
nave  $24,000  less  and  MInnesoU  would 
be  cut  by  $21 .000  to  menUon  a  few.  The 
difference  between  allocations  under  the 
present   $6  million   appropriation   and 
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allocations  under  $5,150,000  would 
amount  to  an  average  loss  of  about 
$20,000  for  each  of  the.se  States. 

This  reduction  in  Federal  funds  would 
mean  that  these  States  would  not  be  able 
to  initiate  new  projects,  the  towns  and 
villages  which  have  been  planning  and 
looking  forward  to  having  library  serv- 
ice in  1960  and  have  already  taken  nec- 
essary legal  action  to  provide  necessary 
matching  funds  would  be  denied  this 
opportunity.  Every  State  already  has 
more  applications  for  library  extension 
projects  than  it  has  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

There  are  still  approximately  25  mil- 
lion people  in  mral  areas  without  any 
public  library  service  and  another  50 
million  with  only  inadequate  public  li- 
brary service. 

The  next  change  Is  In  for  payments 
to  school  districts  and  school  construc- 
tion under  Public  Law  874.  and  Public 
Law  815.  Under  these  laws  we  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  for  the  construction  of  schools 
in  these  federally  impacted  areas.  We 
allowed  100  percent  of  what  these  school 
districts  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 
We  restored  the  15  percent  cut  that  wu 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  increase  for  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts was  $21,657,000.  and  for  school 
construction  $22,635,000,  above  the  re- 
quest. 

The  OfHce  of  Education  has  told  our 
committee  that  this  will  allow  these  dis- 
tricts that  are  eligible  under  the  formula 
set  up  by  the  law  to  get  the  full  100 
percent  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  budget  justification  submitted  for 
the  school  construction  program  showed 
that  federally  impacted  school  districts 
would  have  an  increase  of  57,000  fed- 
erally connected  children  who  need  to 
be  provided  with  school  facilities,  and 
that  more  than  $61  million  is  needed  to 
pay  the  eUglble  districts  the  Federal 
share  of  this  construction  cost,  but  the 
budget  requested  appropriation  of  only 
$38.5  million. 

When  funds  appropriated  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815  are  not  enough  to  pay  the 
requirements  of  eligible  dlstrlcU,  the 
funds  available  are  given  to  the  high 
priority  cases.  What  Justification  la 
there  for  the  Federal  Government  to  say 
to  some  63  percent  of  the  eligible  achool 
districts  "you  can  have  all  you  art  en- 
titled to  under  the  act."  and  say  to  the 
remamlng  37  percent  "you  get  nothing." 
"You  don't  get  any  help  even  though 
7.400  of  the  children  new  In  your  school 
districts  for  whom  you  mutt  build  school 
facilities  live  on  nontaxable  FMeral 
property."  That  wIU  be  the  result  If  w 
appropriate  only  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Department. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  school 
district  U  not  eligible  for  Federal  con- 
struction funds  unless  It  has  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  number  of  federally 
connected  children  and  no  school  facili- 
ties to  house  this  Increase.  Thus.  If  the 
full  amount  needed  is  not  approprlatsd. 
hundreds  of  school  districts  will  be  un- 
able to  build  the  additional  school  build- 
ings required  for  this  increase.  The 
result  will  be  more  overcrowding,  double 


sessions,  and  temporary  or  makeshift 
arrangements  for  federally  connected 
children  In  these  areas  where  our  most 
important  defense  and  other  Federal 
projects  are  located.  The  federally  im- 
pacted areas  already  have  an  abnor- 
mal Increase  in  non-Federal  children 
and  their  facilities  and  resources  are 
strained  to  the  limit.  They  cannot  build 
the  required  schools  without  Federal 
help. 

Then  regarding  the  appropriation  for 
payments  to  school  districts  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 

The  justification  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment showed  that  approximately  4.- 
000  school  districts  would  be  eligible  dur- 
ing the  1960  fiscal  year  for  entitlements 
amounting  to  approximately  $164  mil- 
lion. The  administration  requested  that 
$142,300,000  be  appropriated  which  is 
suffcient  to  pay  only  85  percent  of  each 
district's  entitlement. 

There  are  hundreds  of  school  districts 
In  the  Nation  that  are  accepting  respon- 
sibility for  providing  free  public  educa- 
tion for  children  that  live  on  Federal 
property  and  for  which  they  receive  no 
local  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 
The  greatest  worry  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts who  are  accepting  this  responsi- 
bility is  that  the  appropriations  made 
under  Public  Law  874  will  not  permit 
payment  of  100  percent  of  the  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  If  the  full  ap- 
propriations are  not  made,  many  of  these 
school  districts  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  additional  15  percent  of  the  funds 
required  for  free  public  education  dur- 
ing the  year. 

If  these  districts  cannot  get  even  the 
local  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  these 
children  who  live  on  Federal  property 
and  for  whom  they  receive  no  local 
school  taxes,  they  will  say  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  "You  educate  tliem 
under  section  6  of  the  act  and  pay  the 
full  cost  of  their  education."  The  fail- 
vu-e  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of 
the  entitlements  to  these  districts  may 
well  result  in  a  greater  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and.  in  addition,  could 
create  a  system  of  Federal  education 
throughout  the  country  for  children  who 
live  on  Federal  property. 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
constiuctlon  was  cut  back  In  the  execu- 
tive budget,  by  $25  million.  Because  of 
the  testimony  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee, we  restored  that  cut  of  $25  mil- 
lion. We  are  allowing  $45  million  for 
1860.  which  is  the  exact  amount  ap- 
propriated for  1858. 

Last  year  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion for  cities  totnlea  a  record  high  of 
$400  million— up  from  $200  million  an- 
nual average  for  the  years  1850-55.  Fed. 
eral  grants  were  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  These  Federal  grants  were  the 
major  factors  In  accelerating  State  and 
local  actions  on  pollution  abatement. 
This  U  no  UtM  to  disrupt  this  essential 
work. 

The  growing  pollution  problem  re- 
quires a  construction  level  for  city  sew- 
age works  of  $500  million  a  year.  We 
are  now  approaching  this  level.  A  cut- 
back to  120  million  would  certainly  re- 
verse this  upward  trend. 


The  matter  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol is  not  a  question  of  desirability  but 
one  of  necessity  to  conserve  our  water 
resources  to  support  our  economic 
growth.  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
health  more  than  100  million  people  get 
their  drinking  water  from  these  polluted 
streams. 

Everybody  agrees  we  must  build  these 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  record 
shows  that  the  grants  are  stimulating 
construction.  We  must  restore  the  $25- 
million  cut  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget  to  sustain  this  progress.  There 
are  more  than  1,000  grant  applications 
pending.  Construction  of  essential  sew- 
age treatment  works  is  a  must  and  the 
longer  we  delay  in  building  these  plants, 
the  greater  will  be  the  cost. 

For  Indian  health  activities  we  have 
increased  the  budget  request  by  $2  mil- 
lion and  the  item,  "Construction  of  In- 
dian Health  Facilities"  by  $1,500.0CO. 

We  have  on  our  committee  one  of  the 
outstanding  experts  in  this  field  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mar- 
shall J.  who  has  been  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  program  dealing  with 
the  health  problems  of  the  Indians  in  our 
country.  He  has  taken  the  time  to  go 
out  and  visit  these  reservations  and 
upon  his  recommendation  we  have  added 
amounts  which  will  continue  the  prog- 
ress in  providing  better  health  facilities 
and  better  health  services  for  the  Indians 
of  our  country. 

We  increased  the  request  for  hospital 
construction  by  $42,500,000  from  $101.- 
200.000  to  $143,700,000.  The  Executive 
budget  cut  this  program  $85  million  and 
we  restored  50  percent  of  the  cut.  This 
is  the  old  Hill-Burton  program,  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
recommendation  in  the  bill  is  still  $42.- 
500.000  less  than  they  had  available  in 
1959.  But.  it  is  a  compromise  the  com- 
mittee agreed  on  and  one  that  I  will  sup- 
port as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

Assuming  that  the  States  follow  the 
same  pattern  of  project  planning  in  1960 
as  in  the  past,  the  $100  million  in  con- 
struction grant  funds  requested  for  1960 
would  produce  approximately  15.050  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds.  Approxi- 
mately 25.400  beds  will  be  built  outside 
the  Hill-Burton  program  or  a  total  of 
40.450  beds. 

Population  increases  and  the  replace- 
ment of  hospital  beds  which  become  ob- 
solete each  year  require  approximately 
58.650  beds  each  year.  This  is  18.200 
beds  in  excess  of  the  expected  bed  pro- 
duction that  would  result  from  the  $100 
million  Included  in  the  President's 
budget  and  construction  outside  the  pro- 
gram, but  only  11.000  in  excess  of  the 
beds  which  will  be  produced  if  the  Hill- 
Burton  grant  funds  are  Increased  to 
1142,500,000.  Accordingly,  the  proposed 
Increase  is  essential  If  we  are  to  avoid 
making  substantial  additions  to  the  con- 
siderable backlog  of  hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds  In  this  country. 

Nursing  homes  and  chronic  disease  fa- 
cilities are  sorely  needed  in  many  areas 
of  this  country.  A  mere  beginning  has 
been  made  in  providing  beds  for  the 
medical  and  nursing  care  of  our  coun- 
try's aged  population.    Communities  ai'e 


reluctant,  however,  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  long-term  care  facilities 
imtil  such  time  as  acute  facilities  are 
built  up  to  adequacy. 

State  Hill-Burton  agencies  report  that 
If  there  were  no  limitation  on  Federal 
funds  they  could,  during  1960.  approve 
847  hospital  projects,  costing  shghtly 
more  than  $1  billion,  using  $393  million 
in  Federal  fimds.  In  addition,  they  re- 
port that  347  projects  for  nursing  homes, 
rehabilitation  centers,  chronic  disease 
hospitals,  and  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers  could  be  approved  costing  a  total 
of  $189  million  using  Federal  fimds 
amounting  to  $76  million.  Increasing 
the  grant  funds  to  $142,500,000  would  as- 
sure that  a  number  of  these  commimi- 
ties  needing  hospitals  and  other  types 
of  facibties  would  not  have  to  further 
postpone  construction,  but  it  is  also  clear 
that  much  will  remain  to  be  done  in  the 
future. 

Next  we  come  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Every  Member  of  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly every  member  of  an  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  knows  how  often  one 
is  torn  between  the  need  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  critically  important  na- 
tional programs  and  the  need  to  retain 
appropriate  restraints  on  Federal  si>end- 
ing.  This  dilemma  is  particularly  acute 
when  the  programs  affect  all  instead  of 
just  some  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
programs  are  intimately  identified  with 
the  people's  hopes  and  exp>ectations  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  expedients  and 
abstractions. 

In  the  recent  consideration  by  our 
committee  of  the  1960  appropriation  re- 
quest made  by  the  administration  on 
bslialf  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  became  abun- 
dantly clear  as  the  testimony  unfolded 
that  arbitrary  fiscal  ceilings  had  been 
imposed  on  many  of  its  programs  with- 
out regard  for  their  needs,  their  merit, 
or  their  public  support.  In  other  words, 
the  concept  of  the  balanced  budget  was 
applied  regardless  of  the  public  interest. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than 
in  the  requests  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

I  want  to  make  my  personal  position 
in  this  matter  crystal  clear  on  the  rec- 
ord. I  believe  in  the  elimination  of  non- 
essential Federal  spending.  I  believe 
that  as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation  of 
Interdependent  Individuals,  we  should 
try  to  live  within  our  income.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  apply  flat,  mathe- 
m.<\tlcAl  restrictions  to  any  single  item 
of  Federal  financing  without  first  con- 
sidering the  effect  It  has  and  will  have 
on  the  lives  of  the  people.  And  X  do 
not  believe  we  can  consider  1  year's  ap- 
propriation without  ftrst  considering 
whether  It  is  an  Investment  with  a  cer- 
tain return  at  compound  Interest,  or 
merely  an  expenditure. 

All  of  us  make  our  budgets,  of  coune. 
But  we  also  make  sure  that  In  so  doing, 
we  provide  adequately  for  the  essentials 
and  cut  back  on  Items  that  are  leu 
essential.  This  makes  budgeting  a  Judg- 
mental as  well  as  a  mathematical  cal- 
culation. 

Who  among  us.  In  making  his  budget, 
would  say.  "I  his  is  aU  I  will  spend  for 
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the  health  of  my  children  and  my  fam- 
ily— I  do  not  care  if  prices  have  gone  up, 
I  do  not  care  if  by  Increasing  my  invest- 
ment this  year  I  can  help  them  be  more 
healthy  and  productive  in  years  to 
come — this  Is  all  I  spent  last  year,  and 
I  will  spend  exactly  the  same  amount 
this  year,  regardless."  Yet  this  Is  the 
slide-rule  approach  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  administration  In  planning  many 
of  its  programs  for  1960.  ' 

THE   ADM:  IISTRATION'S    IB 60   BtTOOeT  PSOP08AL8 
FOB  THK  NATIONAL   INSTITtJTES  OF   HEALTH 

Let  me  illustrate  by  summarizing  what 
the  record  shows  concerning  the  appro- 
priation requests  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health — that  part  of  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service  which  has  the  pri- 
mary Federal  responsibility  for  medical 
research  today  and  for  building  the  Na- 
tion's resources  for  an  even  stronger  re- 
search attack  on  disease  in  the  years  to 
come.  All  of  us  here  know  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  won 
a  tremendous  amount  of  public  and  pro- 
fessional support  in  recent  years.  We 
know,  too,  that  such  support  means  three 
things:  First,  that  these  programs  meet 
a  need  that  is  widely  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted; second,  that  these  programs  have 
produced  and  are  producing  knowledge 
that  the  people  can  see  is  paying  off  In 
the  reduction  of  disability  and  the  pre- 
vention of  premature  death:  and  third, 
that  these  programs  are  conducted  with 
scrupulous  care  so  that  scientific  consid- 
erations govern  the  use  of  the  funds  and 
at  the  same  time  the  public  interest  is 
protected. 

Yet,  In  that  part  of  our  committee's 
work  that  relates  to  the  appropriation 
levels  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  we  were  this  year  confronted 
with  a  bewildering  and  inexplicable  set 
of  contradictions. 

The  President's  1960  budget  request 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  that  the 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  these 
program*— $294  million.  Both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  indicated  their  own 
general  dissatisfaction  with  this  submis- 
sion, saying  that  the  matter  remained 
under  study  and  that  the  results  of  the 
study  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress.  Starting  with  the  President's 
budget  message  in  January  and  contin- 
uing through  the  Secretai-y's  testimony 
before  our  Appropriations  Committee  in 
March,  it  has  been  perfectly  evident  that 
the  admini-stratlon  did  not  want  to  be 
identified  with  or  committed  to  Its  own 
budget  request  for  medical  research.  It 
has  also  been  perfectly  evident  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  ti-ying  to  persuade  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  that  the  1960  ap- 
propriation requests  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  should  be  amended 
upward  to  meet  at  least  some  of  the 
glaring  deficiencies  in  the  President's 
budget.  But  the  administration  kept  the 
matter  open  instead  of  taking  a  firm 
position  on  what  these  appropriations  for 
medical  research  should  be. 

Our  committee  gave  the  administra- 
tion every  possible  chance  to  clarify 
Its  final  position  on  this  matter,     v/e 


even  Interrupted  our  hearings  for  a  pe- 
riod  of  5  weeks  because  the  Secretary 
told  us  he  needed  additional  time  to  pre- 
pare and  present  his  views  to  those  who 
make  the  fiscal  policy  for  the  adminis- 
tration. Finally,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  these  programs  through  delay 
in  the  appropriations,  the  committee 
felt  It  necessary  to  resume  its  hearings 
and  consider  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  appropriations  on  the  basis  of 
their  merits  and  needs. 

The  record  of  those  hearings  speaks 
for  Itself  and  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  The  witnesses  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  were 
In  an  awkward,  almost  Intolerable  posi- 
tion. They  were  called  upon  to  defend 
an  indefensible  budget  request.  Their 
own  conservative  estimate  of  need — both 
their  preliminary  estimate  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1958  and  their  estimate  resub- 
mitted in  February  of  1959,  after  months 
of  careful  reappraisal — was  nearly  $60 
million  above  the  President's  budget. 
They  knew  that  the  administration  was 
still  considering  some  compromise  figure 
at  about  half  that  amount.  Yet  the 
budget  request  they  presented  and  were 
asked  to  defend  was  a  "hold  the  hne" 
figure  Identical  with  their  1959  appro- 
priations of  $294  million. 

As  the  hearings  progressed.  It  became 
abundantly  evident  to  every  member  of 
the  committee  that  the  President's  budg- 
et for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Is  not  a  responsible  budget.  It  Is  not 
even  a  "hold  the  line"  budget,  since 
some  $15  million  will  be  required  Just 
for  the  Increased  cost  of  doing  the  same 
amount  of  business  In  ICGO.  The  execu- 
tive budget  made  no  provision  for  such 
increased  costs.  Moreover,  it  cuts  an- 
other $10  million  from  the  funds  avail- 
able in  1959  for  matching  grants  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  research  facili- 
ties— a  program  to  which  the  medical 
schools  and  universities  give  tcp  priority. 
Thus  the  President's  budget,  defended  as 
a  continuation  in  1960  of  program  levels 
established  In  1959,  Is  in  fact  a  $25  mil- 
lion cutback  in  terms  of  the  substance 
of  the  program  it  would  support. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  a  $294  million  budget  request  for 
NIH  is  a  repudiation  of  principles  and 
programs  that  have  been  built  up  con- 
sciously as  a  matter  of  policy  during  the 
past  15  years.  During  this  time,  there 
has  been  ample  evidence  of  widespread, 
wholehearted,  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  what  these  programs  stand  for — sup- 
port that  is  virtually  without  dissent  in 
a  society  where  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  dissent  is  axiomatic.  With 
Congress  in  a  position  of  leadership, 
often  In  the  face  of  lethargy  or  even  overt 
oppo.sition  from  the  administration, 
there  has  been  built  up  gradually  a  med- 
ical research  program  of  which  we  as  a 
Nation  can  Justifiably  be  proud. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  any  action 
that  threatens  the  stability  or  effective- 
ness of  these  splendid  programs — and 
"threatens"  Is  not  too  strong  a  word. 
The  thing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
parently does  not  recognize  or  accept  is 
that  an  essential  characteristic  of  what 
has  been  created  Is  stability  based  on  as- 
surance of  a  normal  increment  of  growth. 


We  can  not  let  it  stand  still  or  go  back- 
ward. 

We  have  encouraged  the  training  of 
brilliant  young  scientists  for  careers  in 
medical  research — a  $60  million  program 
under  NIH  appropriations  alone  this 
year.  Are  we.  then,  to  deny  these 
scientists  the  opportunity  to  do  the  re- 
search for  which  they  are  trained? 

We  have  stimulated  the  construction 
of  modern  research  facilities — a  $30  mil- 
lion program  of  NIH  this  year.  Are  we. 
then,  to  Uimt  their  effective  use  by  falling 
to  provide  funds  for  the  research  projects 
to  be  carried  out  in  these  new  facilities? 

We  have  helped  create  a  comprehen- 
sive pattern  for  the  support  of  high  qual- 
ity medical  research  In  non-Federal  In- 
stitutions— a  program  which  this  year 
provides  funds  for  some  8.000  research 
projects.  Are  we  going  to  say  to  these 
scientists  and  scientific  institutions,  by 
our  action,  that  tlieir  support  this  year 
may  be  reduced  or  terminated  next 
year — that  Federal  funds  are  uncertain 
and  unstable — that  they  are  unwise  If 
they  count  on  research  grants  from  the 
Government  as  part  of  their  Individual 
and  Institutional  long-range  plaiu? 

The  responsiveness  and  stimulus  of 
Congress  have  been  instrumental  In 
bringing  Into  being  the  NIH's  own 
splendid  faclUtirs  and  productive  pro- 
gram at  Bethcsda,  Md.  Are  we  now  to 
say  to  these  laboratory  investigators  and 
clinical  Investigators  that  they  must  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  of 
working  in  a  research  environment  by 
eliminating  certain  of  their  own  research 
projects? 

These  are  some  of  the  reactions  I  have 
to  the  $2Q4  millon  budget,  which  I  feel 
to  be  completely  inadequate.  If  It  were 
to  be  even  seriou.«;ly  considered.  It  would 
have  an  unfortunate  Impact  on  the  whole 
of  medical  science.  s;nce  it  would  show 
lack  of  confidence  on  our  part  and  would 
Inevitably  raise  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  might  not  withdraw  even  fur- 
ther from  Its  established  rcspon.slbllltles 
to  the  scientists  and  scientific  Institu- 
tions participating  in  this  program. 

DISCUSSION  or  MORK  ADKQUATK  pr.orosALs  roi 

NIH   APPSOPSIATIONS 

Since  the  budget  request  before  the 
committee  was  essentially  useless  and 
evidently  unrelated  to  any  reasonable 
1900  appropriation  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  elected  to  give  our  primary  at- 
tention to  the  substance  of  the  program 
contained  in  a  set  of  figures  that  we 
caused  the  witnesses  to  enter  into  the 
record,  representing  what  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  ofBcials  themselves 
thought  should  be  their  1960  appropria- 
tion. 

We  felt  we  had  to  pet  these  facts  if  we 
were  to  make  a  sound  recommendition 
to  the  full  committee  and  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  record  provides  convincing  evi- 
dence that  a  $351  million  proposal  made 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  Sec- 
retary this  February,  after  months  of 
study,  was  a  comervative  figure.  One 
can  understand  how  this  might  be  when 
he  thinks  of  the  circiunstances  under 
which  It  was  evolved.  Speaking  per- 
sonally, I  am  always  reassured  when  I 
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find  that  budget  requests  to  Congress  are 
characterized  by  conservative  estimates. 

The  $351  million  proposal,  however, 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  admin- 
istration, would  permit  these  programs 
to  move  ahead  instead  of  being  cut  back. 
It  would  provide  funds  to  finance  grant 
applications  from  promising  new  in- 
vestigators with  new  ideas  and  to  extend 
support  to  areas  of  emerging  research 
need.  It  would  permit  more  emphasis 
to  be  given  to  training  for  research  and 
academic  careers  in  the  basic  sciences 
as  well  as  critical  shortage  areas  in 
clinical  research  fields.  It  would  enable 
the  NIH  scientists  at  Bethesda  to  carry 
out  plans  for  qualitative  strengthening 
of  research  and  better  use  of  facilities, 
including  occupancy  of  the  new  Biologies 
Standards  Building  that  is  now  nearing 
completion.  And  it  would  permit  modest 
extension  of  efforta  to  apply  research 
knowledge  In  certain  control,  demon- 
stration, and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

I  cannot,  myself,  understand  why  the 
administration  was  unwilling  to  accept 
these  conservative  proposals.  Year  after 
year  the  Congress,  the  American  people 
and  the  professional  world  have  stated 
their  conviction  that  these  programs 
should  move  forward,  and  have  demon- 
strated their  conviction  in  action.  It  la 
hard  to  believe  that  the  administration 
has  not  yet  received  the  message. 

One  wonders  what  has  become  of  the 
forthright  administration  policy  of  sev- 
eral years  ago.  which  in  essence  said 
that  no  sound  research  project  mvolv- 
Ing  a  fully  trained  Investigator  In  a 
suitable  research  environment  should  go 
unsupported  for  lack  of  funds. 

One  also  wonders  If  the  administra- 
tion has  heeded  in  any  major  respect 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
group  of  distinguished  consultants 
headed  by  Dr.  Bayne-Jones.  whose  ad- 
vice—under any  interpretation — was  to 
move  ahead  with  affirmative  leadership 
in  this  field  of  medical  research. 
1  Z  know  of  no  jrear  In  my  many  years 
of  experience  on  this  subcommittee 
when  the  members  have  found  them- 
selves to  be  in  such  accord  on  [these] 
appropriation  items.  We  were  in 
unanimous  agreement  that  substantial 
Ixxcreases  would  have  to  be  made  above 
the  President's  UMO  budget  request  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  And 
I  would  like  [again],  as  one  who  feels 
It  a  great  privilege  to  chair  this  sub- 
committee, to  acknowledge  and  pay 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleagues — 
Congressmen  Denton  of  Indiana,  Mam- 
SHAU.  of  Minnesota.  LAxao  of  Wisconsin, 
and  CsDnBExo  of  Michigan — who  have 
devoted  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  their  inter- 
ests represented  by  men  of  such  vision 
and  integrity. 

It  was  only  after  we  had  completed 
our  action  and  prepared  our  report  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  telling  me  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  not  to  amend  its  budget 
request  for  medical  research  and  related 
I  cv- 


actlvlties  under  appropriations  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
this  was  the  decision,  the  letter  also 
states  that  the  Secretary  regards  the 
field  of  medical  research  "as  of  very 
high  priority  and  deserving  of  broad  and 
increasing  national  support." 

Our  Committee  on  Labor  and  HEW 
Appropriations  agrees  with  the  Secretary 
on  this  latter  point.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations concurred  with  our  recom- 
mendaticm  to  provide  such  increasing 
support. 

MEDICAL    KESEARCH    AND    THE    PEOPLE'S    HEALTH 

My  discussion  up  \mtil  this  point  has 
been  focused  on  dollar  levels  for  the  sup- 
port of  medical  research  through  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  is  under- 
standable, not  so  much  because  we  are 
an  appropriations  committee,  but  be- 
cause there  has  been  so  much  fiscal  un- 
certainty associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

But  I  never  forget,  and  I  know  you. 
my  colleagues,  can  never  forget,  that 
these  dollars  are  Invested  rather  than 
spent.  They  are  Invested  in  the  better 
health  of  more  people,  now  and  in  years 
to  come. 

Scientists  like  to  say  that  we  cant 
buy  results  in  a  literal  sense.  In  a  literal 
sense,  I  agree  with  them.  And  I  recog- 
nize the  inadvisabillty  of  bringing  that 
kind  of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  scientific 
world. 

I  do  know,  however,  from  our  experi- 
ence of  the  recent  past,  that  we  can 
buy  results  in  a  more  general  sense.  We 
can  do  this  by  Just  what  we  have  been 
doing — by  helping  make  It  possible  for 
more  and  more  scientists  to  carry  out 
studies  In  their  chosen  field,  by  fostering 
a  total  creative  research  environment, 
and  by  strengthening  the  Nation's  re- 
sources for  medical  research  In  the 
future. 

The  product  of  such  an  effort  we  can 
see  all  around  us  and — in  many  in- 
stances— experience  for  ourselves.  This 
child  is  bom  free  of  defects  associated 
with  childbirth.  This  youngster  can 
have  a  hole  In  his  heart  chamber  re- 
paired. This  man  can  live  comfortably 
and  productively  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure. This  woman  had  cervical  cancer 
diagnosed  early  and  was  cured.  This 
child  escaped  damage  to  his  heart  be- 
cause rheumatic  fever  was  prevented. 
This  yoting  man  has  been  cured  of  his 
epilepsy  by  brain  surgery.  This  elderly 
lady  can  live  comfortably  with  her  ar- 
thritis. This  man  lost  a  lung  in  his  fight 
against  cancer,  but  his  life  was  spared. 
This  baby,  bom  prematurely  might  have 
been  blind,  but  because  of  medical  re- 
search her  eyes  are  perfect. 

There  are  so  many  such  benefits  from 
health  research  all  around  us  that  they 
are  too  often  taken  for  granted.  We 
must  never  forget  that  they  are  derived 
from  study — from  the  opportimity  given 
scientists  to  satisfy  their  endless  curi- 
osity to  know  more  ahout  man,  man's 
health,  and  man's  disease.  And  we  must 
never  forget  that  a  few  short  years  ago, 
most  of  the  advances  now  taken  for 


granted  would  have  been  considered 
miracles. 

There  are  other,  even  greater,  miracles 
ahead.  We  cannot  know  what  they  are, 
in  specific  terms,  nor  when  they  will  be 
revealed. 

There  was  a  time,  long  since,  when  I 
was  among  those  who  gave  supptort  to 
medical  research  on  the  basis  of  faith. 
Now,  my  support  is  a  matter  of  convic- 
tion. I  know  that  somewhere,  perhaps 
just  around  the  comer,  perhaps  at  or 
near  the  horizon,  there  are  answers  to 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered  if 
people  are  to  be  free  of  doubts  and  fears 
about  their  health,  and  free  of  the  ter- 
rible and  all-too-frequent  realization  of 
those  doubts  and  fears  in  the  form  of 
tragic  disablement  or  premature  death. 
I  feel  that  in  no  small  measure,  man's 
ability  to  cope  with  the  bafiOing  issues  of 
an  ever  more  complex  and  challenging 
set  of  social  and  political  forces  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  ability  to  face  those 
issues  with  complete  pl^slcal  and  emo- 
tional well  being. 

I.  for  one.  am  unwilling  to  be  a  factor 
In  any  process  that,  on  the  basis  of 
short-sighted  fiscal  expediency,  will  de- 
lay sustained  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  better  health. 

TMI   ISSVI  OF  STASn^TT   AlfD  OaOWTN  DV 
MDICAL  aaSSASCK 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  today  at  a 
turning  point  m  the  acceptance  of  our 
Federal  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
medical  research. 

Ever  since  World  War  II.  we  have  been 
building  a  soUd  foundation  for  medical 
research  in  this  country.  No  one  part 
of  our  society  has  been  alone  in  thlf  un« 
dertaklng.  For  the  building  process  has 
been  carried  out  In  a  truly  American 
tradition.  Industry,  volimtary  health 
agencies,  foundations,  State  and  local 
sources,  private  and  public  agencies  of 
all  kinds  have  taken  part.  Underlying 
the  whole  effort  has  been  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  purpose  of  the  American 
people. 

One  part  of  the  structure  that  is  be- 
ing created — a  major  part — is  the  medi- 
cal research  done  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
propriaticms  to  the  National  institutes  of 
Health.  The  funds  we  make  available 
for  its  programs  constitute  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Federal  Government's 
total  support  for  medical  research  and 
more  ttum  one-third  of  America's  total 
investment  in  medical  research.  Thus 
the  final  action  of  Congress  on  these 
appropriations  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  what  we  are  doing  as  a  Nation  to  pro- 
tect the  people's  health. 

We  have  a  good  plan  and  a  sound 
foundation.  The  question  is,  are  we 
ready  to  build?  For  anyone  whoee  ear 
is  attuned  to  what  the  people  want  and 
expect,  there  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
that  question. 

How  fast  shall  we  build?  My  answer 
to  that  is  that  we  should  build  as  fast 
as  is  consistent  with  sound  construction 
practices,  according  to  the  consensus  of 
the  Judgments  of  professional  experts. 
But  I  want  us  to  build.  I  do  not  want 
us  merely  to  stand  and  observe  the  foun- 
dation and  think  about  what  a  fine 
building  may  be  constructed  ther^~ 
some  day. 
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What  are  we  building  for?  The  people 
answer  that  question  with  questions  of 
their  own: 

Can  we  find  a  way  to  prevent  mental 
retardation  and  the  other  diseases  and 
deformities  associated  with  the  period 
before  and  during  the  birth  process? 

Can  some  way  be  foimd  to  prevent 
cancer,  as  by  a  vaccine?  If  not,  can  we 
find  better  ways  to  diagnose  cancer 
early,  and  better  ways  to  treat  it? 

Can  we,  by  diet  or  some  other  means, 
find  a  way  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
heart  attacks? 

Can  we  find  better  ways  to  treat  men- 
tal illness?  And — even  more  impor- 
tant—can we  learn  to  imderstand  what 
causes  severe  mental  disturbance  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  prevent  it? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  although 
people  tend  to  be  most  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  disease  or  con- 
dition from  which  they  or  their  loved 
ones  suffer,  they  are  deeply  concerned 
with  progress  in  all  fields.  There  are 
few  ways  in  which  man  more  clearly 
demonstrates  his  basic  humanity. 

A    RKA80NABLZ    STKP    FORWASO    IN    1B80 

The  records  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  show  that  I  have  been 
continously  identified  with  health  and 

medical  research  appropriations  since 
World  War  n.  For  about  half  of  that 
time.  I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  responsibility  for  these 
and  other  programs  in  the  education 
and  welfare  fields. 

During  this  time,  my  stand  as  an  in- 
dividual on  the  question  of  medical  re- 
search, as  on  all  matters  that  come  be- 
fore the  committee,  has  been  conserva- 
tive and  realistic  and  practical.  My 
position  has  been  that  medical  research 
must  move  forward  to  new  frontiers,  but 
that  there  must  be  ample  evidence  that 
the  funds  provided  are  not  wasted  or 
used  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  they  are  appropriated.  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  my 
emphasis  has  been  on  determination  of 
how  funds  can  effectively  be  used,  not 
Just  on  how  they  can  be  used. 

During  this  time.  I  have  acquired  a 
deep  respect  for  the  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  officials  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  a  sincere  ad- 
miration for  the  programs  and  mecha- 
nisms they  have  developed  for  providing 
funds  to  medical  schools,  universities, 
hospitals,  and  other  research  institu- 
tions. In  this  process,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  Is  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
research  to  be  supported.  And  twice  in 
the  last  5  years  sizable  amounts  of  money 
have  been  returned  to  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  git  the  year  instead  of  being  ex- 
pended for  projects  of  whose  excellence 
the  scientists  could  not  be  absolutely 
certain. 

I  have  found,  too— In  part  because  of 
their  basic  conservatism,  and  in  part 
because  of  the  varying  but  almost  always 
severe  restraints  placed  on  tliem  by  the 
ftdministration  In  the  budget  formula- 
tion process— that  the  NIH  officials  usu- 
ally come  before  the  Congress  with  an 
appropriation  request  that  is  signifi- 
cantly below  the  true  needs  of  the  scien- 
tists and  research  institutions  for  sup- 


port of  projects  of  outstanding  quality 
and  promise.  Thus  in  every  year  but 
one  in  the  past  decade,  the  final  action 
of  the  Congress  has  been  to  increase  the 
appropriation  request  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

As  we  look  at  1960,  It  seems  perfectly 
evident  that  we  will  again  be  required  to 
follow  this  pattern  iX  we  are  to  act  in 
the  public  interest. 

Speaking  for  our  committee.  I  there- 
fore propose  that  we  set  aside  the  Presi- 
dent's 1960  budget  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  as  the  empty  gesture 
that  it  is.  and  that  we  appropriate  a 
total  of  $344  million  for  these  vitally  im- 
portant medical  research  activities.  If 
we  do  this,  we  will  be  making  available 
appi'oximatcly  the  amount  of  the  NIH's 
own  consei-vative  estimate  of  need.  Ac- 
tually it  is  approximately  $7  million  more 
than  this  estimate  for  research  and 
training,  since  the  NIH  estimate  in- 
cluded $14  million  for  increased  allow- 
ance for  indirect  costs  which  the  com- 
mittee has  not  allowed. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  proposed 
for  research,  research  training,  and  re- 
lated activities,  we  propose  restoration 
of  the  $10  million  cut  in  the  President's 
budget  from  funds  authorized  for  match- 
ing grants  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  health  research  facilities.  This  pro- 
gram, which  is  also  administered  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  has  been 
at  a  level  of  $30  million  for  several  years. 
I  know  from  firsthand  observation  that 
it  is  a  most  effective  program  that  meets 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  med- 
ical schools  and  other  research  Institu- 
tions as  they  seek  to  meet  their  growing 
responsibilities  in  future  years.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  comprehend  why  the  admin- 
istration would  seek  to  cut  this  program 
back  by  one-third,  unless  it  was  just  an- 
other part  of  the  effort  to  make  the 
President's  1960  budget  appear  tempo- 
rarily balanced  at  the  time  of  its  trans- 
mission to  Congress  in  January.  I  urge 
continuation  of  this  program  in  1960  at 
its  authorized  and  its  present  operating 
level. 

HR.  6769  provides  that  additional 
funds  totaling  $50  million,  exclusive  of 
construction,  be  made  available  for  the 
heart,  cancer,  mental  health,  and  other 
research  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  The  committee,  in 
Its  report,  expresses  full  confidence  that 
the  additional  funds  within  each  appro- 
priation will  be  distributed  wisely  and 
used  effectively.  It  is  assumed  that,  in 
general,  the  distribution  will  be  similar 
to  that  established  In  recent  years,  in 
which  some  80  percent  of  each  appro- 
priation Is  invested  in  non-Federal  in- 
stitutions— in  medical  research  and  in 
research  training  carried  out  In  medical 
schools,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
research  and  educational  centers.  The 
committee  also  expects  a  small  portion 
of  the  Increase  to  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  Public  Health  Service's  own  medical 
research  activities  at  Bethesda.  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  research  knowl- 
edge in  fields  of  special  promise,  and  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  scientific  re- 
view processes  which  are  a  primary  rea- 
son for  the  tremendous  amount  of  pro- 


fessional as  well  as  public  support  that 
these  programs  have  won. 

MEOICAI.  EKSKABCH  PBOVIDXS  ECONOMIC  AS  WXI.1, 
AM   HVMANrrASIAM    BBNEITra 

For  those  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  with  the  rising  Infla- 
tionary spiral,  as  I  am:  and  who  are  sin- 
cerely convinced  ti^t  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  excise  the  greatest  of 
economy  in  the  use  of  tax  funds,  as  I 
do:  and  who  are  reluctant  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral expenditure  exceed  the  Federal  in- 
come in  1960.  as  I  am — I  would  point 
out  that  investment  in  medical  research 
is  not  inflationary  with  respect  to  its 
impact  on  the  national  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  medical  research  re- 
sults in  a  decrease  in  expenditures  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  diseases  which 
cause  a  serious  drain  on  our  national 
economy.  Moreover,  as  the  results  of 
medical  research  are  applied  in  medical 
and  public  health  practice,  there  Is  an 
increase  in  the  productivity  of  our  work- 
ing force  and  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Thus  expenditures  for  medical  research 
pay  the  kind  of  dividends  that  can  be 
realized  by  few  other  long-term  invest- 
ments. 

All  of  us  know  that  it  Is  standard  In- 
dustrial practice  to  reinvest  up  to   10 

percent  of  profit  in  research.  Certainly 
this  does  not  contribute  to  inflation. 
Here,  our  Investment  is  in  life  Itself. 
And  the  cost  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  economic  benefits  that  the  Nation 
receives.  One  disease  alone — mental 
illness— costs  the  Nation  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  Just  for  care  and 
hospitalization.  This  year,  our  total  na- 
tional Investment  In  all  fields  of  medical 
research  is  only  about  half  of  that. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prove  this  out  on 
a  profit  and  loss  sheet.  But  if  we  as- 
sume— and  it  is  a  straightforward  and 
fair  assumption — that  anything  that 
constitutes  a  drain  on  our  national 
economy  without  providing  something  in 
return  damages  the  economy  itself,  then 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  illness  and  pre- 
mature death  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy. How  can  we  reduce  this  adverse 
effect?  By  reducing  the  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  disease.  How  can  we  ac- 
complish this?  By  using  today's  knowl- 
edge better,  to  be  sure— by  making  the 
best  medical  care  services  available  to 
more  of  our  people.  But  we  also  need  to 
know  more  about  how  to  prevent  and 
control  disease,  and  this  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  medical  research  has  given  us 
in  abundant  measure  In  the  past  and  will 
provide  even  more  abundantly  in  the 
future. 

I  have  seen  estimates  that  the  400.0C0 
people  who  die  from  arteriosclerosis— 
one-third  of  them  in  the  most  productive 
age  group — represent  an  annual  loss  of 
income  of  some  $600  million  and  an  an- 
nual Federal  Income  tax  loss  of  about  $75 
million. 

Of  the  more  than  4'i  million  Amer- 
icans with  high  blood  pressure,  the  eco- 
nomic burden  from  the  high  rate  of  dis- 
ability Is  staggering. 

During  World  War  n.  rheumatic  fever 
alone  Immobilized  more  than  40.000  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  at  a  total  cost  to  the 
Oovemment  of  $640  mllUon.  At  least  a 
million  Americans  today  have  had  or 


will  have  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
and  half  of  these  will  be  left  with  residual 
heart  damage. 

Respiratory  diseases  represent  a  cost  in 
billions  to  Industry  through  absenteeism 
and  reduced  productivity.  During  only 
a  4 -month  period  last  year,  there  were 
63  million  new  cases  of  respiratory  ill- 
ness Involving  at  least  1  day  in  bed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  100  million  days  of  disability  each 
year  among  those  who  suffer  from  al- 
lergic diseases. 

If  the  Nation's  sufferers  from  intestinal 
disorders  can  be  saved  only  one  day  of 
sickness  a  year,  the  tax  gain  to  the 
Treasury  will  pay  for  the  current  level  of 
research  In  this  field  for  the  next  8  years. 

The  700,000  cases  of  cancer  under 
treatment  at  any  given  time  run  up  an 
annual  hospital  bill  of  $300  million  The 
total  economic  burden  of  cancer  on  the 
Nation  is  some  $12  billion  a  year. 

Although  90  percent  of  those  suffering 
with  epilepsy  have  normal  or  nearly 
average  mentality,  many  have  been 
placed  in  State  Institutions  at  an  ap- 
proximate annual  cost  of  $35  million.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
epilepMsy  to  the  Nation  is  probably  more 
than  $80  million  a  year. 

These  are  Just  samples  of  the  economic 
burden  of  Illness. 

When  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin — the  progress  that  has  taken  place 
leading  to  a  reduction  of  such  intolera- 
ble economic  burdens — ^we  find  the  rec- 
ord dramatic  and  convincing.  The  abil- 
ity to  diagnose  and  treat  some  forms  of 
cancer;  means  for  keeping  diabetes  un- 
der control:  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  schizophrenia:  better  manage- 
ment of  arteriosclerosis  and  hyperten- 
sion; significant  Improvements  in  all 
forms  of  surgery;  preventive  measures 
for  many  of  the  major  infectious  dis- 
eases: new  ways  to  treat  arthritis  and 
rheumatism;  marked  improvement  in 
tuberculosis  therapy;  these  and  literally 
dozens  of  other  major  advances  signify 
millions  of  dollars  saved  and  the  signi- 
ficant reduction  of  burden  on  the  na- 
I  tlonal  economy. 

The  Nation's  investment  in  medical 

research  seems  small  Indeed  compared 

with  the  gains  of  the  past  and  the  grave 

problems  of  the  future  on  which  the  at- 

i  tention  of  medical  research  Ls  focused. 

In  sum,  my  colleagues.  I  ask  you  to 

'  Join  in  a  forthright,  eyes  open  effort  to 

move  ahead  toward  the  prevention  and 

cK>ntrol    of    disease    through    increased 

support  of  medical  research. 

First,  the  resources — both  manpower 
and  facilities — are  available  for  an  ex- 
panded effort;  moreover,  our  actions  in 
the  past  have  had  no  small  part  in  mak- 
ing these  resources  available. 

Second,  the  confidence  of  the  scienti- 
fic community  would  be  bad^r  if  not  ir- 
reparably damaged  if  we  were  to  accept 
a  timid  approach  which  is  geared  only 
to  political  economies  and  overlooks  the 
public  interest. 

Third,  the  people  want  and  expect  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  give  affirmative 
leadership  in  this  field,  having  demon- 
strated by  their  words  and  by  their  deeds 
that  they  consider  the  search  for  better 


health  through  research  to  be  a  vital 
and  appropriate  Federal  fimction. 

Fourth,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
advances  even  more  dramatic  than  those 
of  the  recent  past  are  within  reach  if 
we  but  sustiLin  and  strengthen  our  medi- 
cal research  effort. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
$60  million  in  terms  of  the  national 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  people's  health, 
and  the  economic  and  social  burden  of 
illness,  disability,  and  premature  death, 
$60  million  is  a  small  added  price  to  pay 
indeed  for  assuring  stability,  continuity, 
and  forward  movement  In  that  p>art  of 
the  national  medical  research  effort 
which  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  urge  your  acceptance  and  whole- 
hearth  endorsement  of  the  committee's 
proposal  to  increase  the  President's  1960 
budget  request  for  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  by  a  total  of  $50  million,  plus  an 
additional  $10  million  for  research  facil- 
ities. 

To  continue  with  the  other  increases 
and  decreases,  we  did  not  allow  the 
request  of  $150,000  for  the  construction 
Of  animal  quarters  at  Hamilton,  Mont. 

For  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  total, 
we  have  allowed  an  Increase  of  $131  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  request,  but 
$25  million  less  than  they  spent  in  1959. 

The  next  change  is  in  the  Children's 
Bureau,  where  you  remember  last  year 
under  the  social  security  amendments 
the  Congress  raised  the  authorization  for 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 
$15  million.  The  budget  requested  no 
Increase  whatsoever.  We  allowed  a 
small  increase  of  $3  million  over  the 
$43,500,000  requested  in  the  budget. 

The  population  under  18  years  has  In- 
creased by  26  percent  in  8  years.  47 
milhon  in  1950  to  59  million  in  1956. 
Hospital  costs  have  increased  from  about 
$17  a  day  in  1950  to  about  $25  in  1956. 
a  47-percent  increase  and  they  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Salaries  for  professional 
staff  have  likewise  gone  up — increasing 
by  about  60  percent  for  physicians  and 
75  percent  for  nurses.  These  facts  point 
out  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  even 
the  present  level  of  services  with  the 
same  Federal  appropriations. 

The  high  cost  of  medical  care  is  re- 
sulting In  marked  Increases  in  patients 
seeking  prenatal  care  from  health  de- 
partments and  resulting  in  overcrowd- 
ing in  well-baby  clinics  all  over  the 
country.  Many  clinics  report  the  doc- 
tor can  spend  only  5  to  10  minutes  with 
each  baby  and  mother.  We  fear  that 
infant  mortality  which  rose  last  year  for 
the  first  time  In  22  years  will  continue 
to  go  up  unless  better  basic  preventlvs 
health  services  can  be  provided. 

Polio  Is  ocurring  now  chiefly  among 
the  poorer  families,  which  need  to  come 
to  the  public  clinics  If  they  are  to  be  im- 
munized. Unless  additional  funds  are 
forthcoming  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do 
the  Job  of  health  education  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Salk  vaccine.  It  is  much  more 
costly  to  try  to  treat  the  paralyzed  pa- 
tient. 


The  mental  retardation  programs  are 
off  to  a  good  start  but  alreaidy  the  clinics 
are  overcrowded  and  have  waiting  lists. 
Additional  funds  are  necessary  to  en- 
able more  States  to  start  programs  and 
Increase  the  staff  of  existing  clinics  so 
they  can  take  more  patients. 

The  State  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams are  in  serious  financial  difficulties. 
Many  have  had  to  stop  hospitalizations 
this  winter  except  for  emergencies.  This 
program  is  feeling  the  full  impact  of  the 
steady  rise  in  costs  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care.  The  newer  methods  of  treat- 
ment cost  far  more  than  those  of  10  or 
15  years  ago.  All  of  the  millions  put  mto 
medical  research  cannot  benefit  the  peo- 
ple unless  the  newer  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  committee  has  eliminated  the 
item  of  $1,785,000  for  grants  for  social 
security  training  and  studies. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  where 
he  asked  for  an  increase  of  $180,000,  we 
cut  that  In  half  and  allowed  $90,000.  He 
asked  for  an  increase  of  $31,000  in  the 
transfer  from  the  OASI  Trust  Fund,  and 
we  cut  that  in  half  and  allowed  $15,500. 

For  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
an  increase  of  $58,600  was  requested. 
We  have  cut  that  in  half  and  allowed 
$29,300  increase  over  what  they  had  in 

1959,  but  a  decrease  of  $29,300  from  what 
they  asked  for.  We  also  reduced  by  one- 
half,  the  increase  in  transfers  of  $17,600 
Which  they  requested. 

We  are  very  happy  to  bring  this  report 
to  you.  It  Is  a  unanimous  report  from 
our  subcommittee. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  bills 
to  cut  that  Congress  has  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause we  are  providing  funds  that  affect 
the  life  of  every  human  being  In  this 
country. 

We  think  we  are  presenting  a  really 
good  bill  to  the  House  today — one  that 
the  Members  can  support  and  be  proud 
of. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTST.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
performed  an  extremly  difficulty  task.  I 
have  served  for  a  number  of  years  on  this 
committee,  of  which  the  gentleman  has 
been  the  chairman  for  many  years.  I 
know  how  well  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  knows  this  subject  and  this 
budget.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt]  has  m&de 
an  ideal  chairman  because  of  his  hu- 
mane approach  to  these  questions. 

He  has  certainly  done  an  exceptionally 
excellent  Job  this  year  because,  in  my 
opinion,  we  were  confronted  with  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  we  have  had 
since  I  have  been  on  the  committee.  He 
has  said  that,  for  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, this  was  the  worst  budget  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  I  am  sure,  since  I  have 
been  on  the  committee,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  worst  budgets  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted. There  were  cuts  made  In  the 
name  of  economy  when  anybody  who 
made  those  cuts  knew  that  the  country 
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would  never  stand  for  them  and  that  the 
Congress  would  never  stand  for  them.  I 
speak,  for  example,  of  the  cutback  in 
fimds  for  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  We  had  agreed  that  we  would  give 
them  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  then  It 
was  proposed  to  cut  that  amount  back 
15  percent  and  shortchange  the  people. 
The  budget  that  was  proposed  undertook 
to  cut  back  research  for  heart  disease, 
cancer  research,  and  mental  health,  and 
other  programs  of  that  kind.  It  was  un- 
thinkable to  cut  back  the  hospital  con- 
struction program  and  the  sewerage 
construction  program  and  other  such 
vitally  necessary  programs. 

The  easy  path,  of  covu-se,  would  have 
been  to  say,  "Well,  let  us  go  along  with 
the  budget  and  let  somebody  else  do  the 
Job."  But  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty],  show- 
ed courage  and  showed  that  he  would 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  country  first. 
He  did  not  think  of  political  considera- 
tions. He  restored  the  amounts  that 
were  cut  In  the  executive  budget  because 
that  is  what  the  country  wanted.  I  think 
he  should  be  highly  commended  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

ONK    or    MOST    VrrAL    BILLS    WB    WILL    CONSIDEK 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I, 
too.  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  its  members 
for  the  courageous  Job  they  did  on  this 
particular  appropriation  biU. 

This  appropriation  bill  before  the 
House  this  afternoon,  H.R.  6769,  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will 
probably  be  passed  today  with  limited 
discussion  and  very  little  controversy. 
I  personally  wish  we  would  si)end  a  week 
or  more  on  it.  For  In  this  one  piece  of 
legislation — this  one  bill  which  we  will 
pass  in  Jvjst  a  few  hours'  time — we  are 
performing  one  of  the  most  important 
assignments  we  will  have  in  this  entire 
congressional  session. 

The  Congress  has  been  criticized  for 
having  so  little  to  show  for  the  4  months 
we  have  been  in  session.  I  have  made 
some  of  those  criticisms  myself.  But  if 
we  did  nothing  more  than  enact  this  one 
bill — as  it  was  reported  to  us  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — I  would 
say  that  this  first  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  would  have  accomplished  a 
great  thing.  Of  course  we  must  do  a 
whole  lot  more  than  pass  this  bill— we 
have  a  vast  amount  of  legislation  which 
we  must  enact  before  we  can  feel  our 
work  for  this  year  has  been  done — but  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  bill  we  pass  will  be 
more  important  from  a  long-range  view- 
point than  this  one. 

PUBLIC  SHOULD  KNOW  OF  SIGNIflCANCX  OF  THIS 
LEGISLATION 

I  say  I  wish  we  could  spend  a  week  in 
discussing  it  here — preferably  with  lots 
of  controversy  and  fireworks  over  indi- 
vidual provisions  of  the  bill— so  that  the 
public  would  then  quickly  come  to  know 
some  of  the  details  of  this  legislation. 
For  truly,  to  any  citizen  who  may  ask 
what  is  so  special  about  this  bill,  it  can 


honestly  be  said  in  reply:  "Your  life  may 
depend  upon  it." 

Millions  of  Americans  may  owe  their 
lives  to  the  work  done  on  this  bill  by 
Chairman  John  E.  Fogarty  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  legislation.  I  am  personally 
grateful  to  Congressman  Focartt  for  the 
things  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  into 
the  bill  in  line  with  requests  I  had  made. 
But  more  than  that,  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  person  I  am  grateful  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  in  this  legislation  for 
every  member  of  the  human  race. 

Money  cannot  buy  health;  but  money 
is  vital  to  research  into  the  diseases 
which  destroy  health.  And  included  in 
this  bill  is  money  which  can  save  the 
lives  of  millions  of  persons  otherwise 
doomed  to  premature  death  from  one  or 
another  of  the  dread  diseases  which 
stalk  our  world. 

NO  "FSrmBINO"  OF  TAX  FUNDS 

This  is  one  of  the  few  appropriation 
bills  we  pass  each  year  where  our  con- 
cern is  directed  less  at  what  the  budget 
recommends  than  it  is  at  what  the  situa- 
tion requires.  I  would  say  that  the  other 
area  of  appropriations  in  which  the 
budget's  adequacy  is  similarly  ques- 
tioned is  in  the  field  of  defense.  But  in 
most  other  fields  we  use  the  budget  as  a 
guide  as  to  what  might  be  useful  ex- 
penditures, and  then  cut  below  those 
estimates.  In  this  case,  however,  we  are 
virtually  scrapping  the  budget — because, 
as  Chairman  Fogarty  has  so  clearly 
showed — the  budget  is  woefully  inade- 
quate when  it  comes  to  recommending 
funds  for  medical  research  and  many 
other  activities  covered  by  this  bill. 

Some  of  the  businessmen  in  my  dis- 
trict have  written  me  to  denounce  the 
Congress  for,  as  they  put  it,  "frittering 
away"  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 
I  have  replied  that  in  connection  with 
the  recommendations  in  this  bill  now 
before  us,  I  was  going  to  vote  for  far 
more  than  the  budget  suggested— for  in- 
stance, for  research  into  cancer,  arthri- 
tis, heart  disease,  and  so  on.  and  for  the 
Pood  and  Drvig  Administration  and 
many  other  activities — and  that  I  had 
no  apology  for  doing  so.  In  fact,  I  am 
proud  to  do  so. 

ATTACK  or  POLLUTION 

There  are  many  things  in  this  bill 
which  are  important  to  our  health  in 
addition  to  the  so-called  glamor  items 
of  research  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  One  of  the  most 
significant  items  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  Nations  cities  is  the  additional  $25 
million  over  and  above  budget  recom- 
mendations, for  sewage-treatment  works. 
Pollution  of  our  streams  and  rivers  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  health  hazards 
facing  this  country.  Some  really  hair- 
raising  information  on  this  problem  has 
been  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
from  time  to  time  by  our  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Dincell,  under 
the  caption  "Poison  in  Your  Water." 
And  the  hearings  in  the  past  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  those  by  the  Fogarty 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  have 


thoroughly  documented  the  Importance 
of  antipollution  work. 

Yet  the  President's  budget  for  the 
work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  this 
field  recommended  slashing  In  hiOf  or 
to  less  than  half  the  funds  provided  last 
year,  to  only  $20  million.  This  bill  re- 
stores all  of  that  money  for  a  total  of 
$45  million.  The  Importance  of  this 
item  is  impressively  outlined  In  a  letter 
I  received  in  February  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Q.  Kehr.  executive  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Sewer  District,  as 
follows: 

MmopouTAN  St.  Loun 

Sewn  DisrmicT, 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  20.  19S9. 
The  Honorable  Mrs.  John  B.  Sxtluvam, 
House  of  Repre-^entattveSf 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAK  Mbs.  Sullivan:  The  Metropolitan  St. 
LoulB  Sewer  District  haa  been  following  with 
considerable  interest  the  water  pollution 
control  program  under  the  administration  of 
the  US.  Public  Health  Service.  We  were 
quite  concerned  to  note  that  a  substantial 
reduction  Is  proposed  In  the  appropriation 
to  this  activity  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  the  observation  of  district 
personnel  that  this  program  has  been  worth- 
while and  that  It  has  resulted  In  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  construction  of  pollu- 
tlon  abatement  facilities.  Such  facilities 
are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
pco't  of  a  broad,  overall  water  resources  pro- 
gram which  must  be  accomplished  If  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  of  suitable  quality  Is 
to  be  available  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly 
growing  needs  of  Industrial  and  domestic 
users.  Failure  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory 
program  will  Inevitably  result  in  delaying 
much -needed  Industrial  development  and  in 
deterioration  of  an  esesntlal  natural  resotirce. 

The  metropolitan  sewer  district  Is  now 
engaged  In  a  program  which  It  U  anticipated 
win  lead  to  the  treatment  of  wastes  from  the 
metropolitan  St.  Louis  area,  probably  the 
largest  metropolitan  area  In  the  Nation 
without  adequate  sewage-treatment  facili- 
ties. Shotild  congressional  action  be  such 
that  the  people  of  the  area  can  assume  the 
Federal  Government  has  lost  Interest  in  this 
program,  our  Job  will  be  made  much  more 
dlfflcult  If  not  Impossible.  The  fact  that  the 
St.  Louis  area  has  been  without  treatment 
for  BO  long  In  Itself  constitutes  a  big  obstacle 
to  securing  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bond  Issue  which  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  needed  facUtles.  A  substantial  re- 
duction In  appropriations  for  the  coming 
year  would.  In  all  probability,  be  taken  by 
the  general  public  as  a  decreasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
this  Important  program. 

While  any  granu-ln-ald  which  may  be 
available  under  the  present  law  would  pro- 
vide only  token  assistance  to  the  St.  Louis 
area,  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  showing  a 
continuing  Interest  In  pollution  abatement 
to  the  extent  of  continuing  them  eren  at 
the  present  minimum  level  would,  we  feel, 
have  an  Important  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
the  people  at  the  time  the  bond  Issue  Is  pre- 
sented, probably  In  1962.  Certainly  In 
smaller  municipalities  where  such  granu 
constitute  a  much  greater  incentive  and 
where  the  need  for  financial  assistance  is 
much  greater,  the  program  Is  most  Impor- 
tant. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  weigh  very 
carefully  the  effect  of  any  major  changes 
which  might  tend  to  minimize  or  slow  down 
the  present  water  pollution  control  program, 
and  that  the  Congress  will  oonUnue  to  sup- 
port this  vital  prognun. 
Tours  very  truly. 

WnxiAM  Q.  Kbrb, 
Executive  Director. 
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Another  item  I  want  to  mention  in 
connection  with  long-range  health 
needs  is  the  additional  $42,500,000  over 
the  budget  included  in  this  bill  for 
grants  for  hospital  construction  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  budget  rec- 
ommended $101,200,000;  this  bill  carries 
$143,700,000.  The  Importance  of  this 
action  to  St.  Louis  and  to  Missouri  can 
best  be  shown  by  the  following  report  I 
received  in  March  from  Dr.  H.  M.  Hard- 
wicke.  deputy  director  and  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Health  of  Mis- 
souri showing  the  applications  on  file 


for  hospitals  seeking  to  expand  facilities 
under  the  Hill-Burton  program: 

Thk  Division  of  Health  of  Missoitkz, 

City  of  Jefferson.  March  30,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan, 
Missouri  Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Maoam  :  We  are  writing  you  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  additional  Hill-Burton  funds 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  applications  from  the  com- 
munities on  the  enclosed  list  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  hospital  advisory  coun- 
cil meeting  when  the  funds  allowed  by 
Congress  are  distributed  according  to  ovu: 
State  plan  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Fiscal  year  1960-61 


This  Is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
division  of  health  to  enlarge  its  program, 
but  rather  is  the  recognition  by  us  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  of  assisting  local 
communities  in  solving  some  of  their  medi- 
cal problems.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  see 
from  the  enclosed  list  that  there  is  still  a 
real  need  for  HUl -Burton  funds  in  order  that 
adequate  medical  facilities  may  be  provided 
for  the  citizens  of  Missouri  In  these  areas. 

Your    consideration    will    be    appreciated 
when  these  funds  are  reviewed  by  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  M.  Habowickz,  MD., 

Deputy  Director  and  Acting  Director, 

Division  of  Health. 


N'sme  of  project 


Cape  Ostw>nathlc  Hospital 

8t.  iotm't  llospltal 

Mercy  TTospltsI 

MUaourl  .Methodist  TTospltsl 

Kansas  City  Oeneral  Ilotipital 

St.  Joseph  ITosplUl 

Ilowsrd  County  llospltal 

8t.  Vincent's  llospltal  Association 

Putnam  County  Iloopltal 

Pulaski  f'ounty  llo.s|>Ual 

>\iiyne  Countv  Ileallh  Center....... ......... 

Hay  County  .Nursing  Homo .. 

llomor  O.  I'hlllliw  HosplUl 

Wa.<hinrton  County  llo<iT>tta!  

KlrksvllU"  ColIe(te  of  Osteopathy  and  SurKery 

8ulllvan  t'ommunitv  Mctiiltal - .... 

Pprlneflclil  Hai>Jlst  Hospital .... . 

Dent  County  Hospital 


Location 


Cape  Olrardeau. 
St.  Louis 


Sprlnfrfli'ld. 


St.  Joseph.... 
Kansas  City. 


Klrkwood. 
Fayette... 
Monett... 


Union  vllle... 
WayncsvlUe. 
Oroenville.... 
Richmond... 

St.  Louis 

Potosl 

Ktrksville 

Sullivan 

Spriiirfleld... 
Salem 


Beds 


Type 


General 

do 

Mental 

Chronic .. 

SuTses'  school  and  residence. 

Diagnostic  and  treatment 

Rehabilitation 

Nursing  home 

Chronic 

Nurses'  school  and  residence. 

Mental 

Chronic 

DiaKnostk  and  treatment 

General 

Chronic 

Oeneral 

do. 


Kiirslng  home 

General 

do 

Health  center 

Nurslne  home 

Diagnostic  and  treatment. 

General 

Diafrnostlc  and  treatment. 

General .. . . 

do 

do 


Number 


Estimated 
cost 


75 

324 

30 

67 


80 
80 


SO 
100 


77 
50 
22 
27 
30 
76 


80 


60 


36 
60 
42 


$1,000,000 

0,632.690 

686.603 

604.603 

2, 209. 618 
387.067 
270,780 

1,000.000 

i.aoo.000 

600,000 
746,851 

1,667,000 
734,145 
673,467 

1,  25S.  500 
970,000 
351,500 

aoo.ooo 

450.000 

1,450.000 

75,000 

800,000 
1,131.900 

i,ooaooo 

70.000 
650,000 
440,200 
700,000 


Federal 
share 


$5oaooo 

4,816,349 
293.301 
302,301 

l,10i809 
193.533 
135,380 
600,000 
600,000 
300,000 
373,425 
833,500 
367.072 
386,733 
629.250 
485.000 
175, 750 
ISO.  000 
225.000 
725.000 
37,600 
400,000 
565,750 
SO0.00O 
35.000 
27.S.000 
220.100 
350,000 


Public  I>aw  482: 

l)iu(mo5tlc  and  treatment 

Niir<lnK  home. 

Kehahllitatloo 

Total 

Public  Law  725: 

General 


Total  cost 


S2. 322, 712 

2,  lUO,  Olio 

270,700 


4,693,472 


17,192,866 


Federal 
share 


$1,161,355 

i,a'io,0()0 

135.380 


2.346,735 


8,506,432 


Public  Law  725— Continued 

Chronic 

Mental 

Nurses'  school  and  residence 

Total 

Orand  totaI..._.. ..... 


Total  cost 


K  730. 103 
1. 333.  454 
2, 809, 618 


26, 066. 041 


ao,  7S«,  514 


Federal 
share 


$2,365,051 

666,726 

1,404.809 


13,033,018 


16, 379, 753 


INSIITUTES    or    HEALTH 

Of  course,  the  really  dramatic  appro- 
priations In  the  bill  are  the  $36,500,000— 
$7,430,000  above  budget — for  general 
medical  research,  $83,300,000 — $8,090,000 
above  budget — or  cancer,  $60,400,000 — 
$8,025,000  above  budget— for  mental 
health  activities.  $52,700,000— $7,150,000 
above  budget — for  heart  disease  re- 
search, $9,725,000 — $2,305,000  above 
budget — for  the  Institute  of  Dental 
Health.  $37.800.000— $6,575,000  above 
budget — for  arthritis  and  metabolic  dis- 
ease activities.  $30,300,000 — $6,215,000 
above  budget — for  allergy  and  infectious 
diseases.  $33,600.000— $4,210,000  above 
budget — for  neurological  and  blindness 
research,  and  the  $30  million— $10  mil- 
lion above  budget — for  construction  of 
research  facilities.  The  budget  recom- 
mendations for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  as  the  subcommittee  pointed 
out,  were  shamefully  small  in  compari- 
son. 


80MK    EOX7CATION    ITEMS 

On  the  educational  programs  covered 
by  this  bill,  the  Committee  also  did  a  fine 
job.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
restoration  of  the  more  than  $1  million 
cut  out  by  the  budget  for  practical  nurse 
training  under  the  vocational  education 
program ;  making  the  total  for  vocational 
education  $33,702,000;  the  appropriation 
of  the  necessary  $1  million  authorized  by 
Congress  late  last  year  for  the  training 
program  for  teachers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children — a  program  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested  and  which  I  hope 
soon  to  see  expanded  to  provide  for 
training  teachers  for  all  categories  of  ex- 
ceptional children,  as  proposed  in  my 
bill,  H.R.  12;  also,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
most  pleased  with  the  Codmiittee's  ac- 
tion recommending  the  jfull  budget 
amount  of  $150  million  for  activities 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  There 
is  widespread  support  also  in  Missouri 


for  the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$6  million  for  the  Library  Services  Act, 
an  increase  of  $850,000  over  the  $5,- 
150,000  recommended  in  the  President's 
budget. 

FOOD   AND    DRUG    ADMINISTKATION    KECDS 
RECOGNIZED 

By  far  the  most  satisfying  thing  to  me 
in  this  whole  bill — and  I  think  I  have 
made  clear  that  this  bill  is  full  of  very 
wonderful  programs — but  to  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  in  agreeing  to  add 
an  additional  $2  million  above  the  budget 
for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Year  by  year  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  worked  and  fought  to 
increase  the  funds  for  this  neglected 
and  ill  treated  Government  agency. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  need  was 
urgent  and  obvious.  Secretary  Hobby 
suggested  that  nothing  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  funds  until  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee could  report  on  how  well  or  how 
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poorly  the  agency  did  Its  Job  with  the 
money  it  already  had. 

Out  of  that  study  came  conflrmation 
of  what  many  of  us  had  already  been 
saying;  that  is,  that  the  FDA  was  doing 
a  superhuman  job  under  vmimaginable 
dlfflcultles.  the  meet  serious  being  the 
desperate  lack  of  funds. 

BSKIfHOWB  ADMINISTRATION  SLOW  TO  ACT  Olf 
TDA    MTXDB 

The  Citizens  Committee  appointed  by 
Mrs.  Hobby  called  for  a  three  to  four- 
fold Increase  in  size  and  funds  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  from 
5  to  10  years.  That  was  in  1955.  I  tried 
Immediately  to  get  action  on  this  recom- 
mendation, but  unfortunately  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  had  to  spend  a 
full  year  studying  the  recommendations 
before  It  was  ready  to  agree  to  seek  extra 
funds  to  carry  out  even  partially  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. And  ever  since,  the  administra- 
tion has  dragged  its  feet  in  asking  for  the 
funds  to  achieve  even  the  minimum 
expansion  program  recommended.  The 
administration  wasted  a  whole  year  be- 
fore asking  for  any  funds  to  begin 
carrying  out  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report:  then,  year  by  year  since 
1956.  it  asked  for  less  than  enough  to 
meet  even  the  threefold  10-year  expan- 
sion timetable.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  agency  is  nmning  nearly  100 
positions  behind  where  it  should  have 
been  by  now  if  the  minimum  10-year 
timetable  had  been  followed.  Under  the 
budget  proposed  for  next  year,  the 
agency  woiUd  be  running  about  200  posi- 
tions short.  This  bill  now  before  us,  by 
adding  $2  million  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  funds  over  and  above 
the  $11,800,000  suggested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  will  bring  the  agency  up  to 
the  very  minimum  level  of  expansion 
recommended  by  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee. That  is  far  from  adequate.  But  it 
is  a  great  step  forward.  Once  again,  the 
Pogarty  subcommittee  has  demonstrated 
the  determination  of  Congress  that  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  must  take 
precedence  over  dollars. 

BIO  JOB  rOR  rOOD  AND  ORUO  ADMINISTRATION 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  food 
additives  amendment  we  enacted  last 
year,  requiring  pretesting  of  all  chemi- 
cals used  in  food  to  establish  their  safety 
before  they  can  be  used,  I  am  aware  of 
the  extra  burden  this  has  placed  on  the 
FDA.  We  must  make  sure  the  agency 
has  the  necessary  scientific  staff  not  only 
to  carry  out  this  new  law.  but  also  its 
day-to-day  responsibilities  in  protecting 
the  American  people  against  filthy,  adul- 
terated, misbranded,  or  fraudulent  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous job  and  one  which  is  vital  to  all  of 
us. 

RESEARCH    WORK    PROVIDED    fX>R    IN    BILL 

The  additional  funds  provided  for  PDA 
in  this  bill,  over  the  President's  inade- 
quate budget  will  also  cover  some  tre- 
mendously important  research  projects 
which  could  not  otherwise  go  forward.  It 
is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Budget  Bureau,  could  have 
eliminated  from  the  agency's  budget  cer- 
tain proposed  research  projects  which  al- 


together win  cost  about  $774,800  in  the 
coming  year.    They  include: 

First.  Detection  and  identification  of 
pesticide  residues.  $169,400. 

Second.  Determination  of  effect  of 
radioactivity  on  foods  and  drugs,  $230,- 

500. 

Third.  Investigation  of  presence  of 
carcinogens  in  container  waxes,  $114,200. 

Fourth.  Study  of  presence  of  toxic 
properties  in  fatty  acids.  $114,500. 

Fifth.  Investigation  of  bacterial  con- 
tamination of  frozen  foods.  $47,500. 

Sixth.  Development  of  methods  of 
analysis  for  adrenal  and  cortex  hor- 
mones. $17,500. 

Seventh.  Additional  effort  in  food 
standards  and  cosmetics,  $81,200. 

Of  these  proposed  research  activities, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
eliminated  all  but  $33,400  for  food  and 
cosmetic  standards,  and  $35,700  for  re- 
search on  bacterial  contamination  of 
frozen  foods.  I  am  glad  this  bill  reverses 
the  budget  on  this  item. 

The  few  extra  dollars  made  available 
by  the  subcommittee  in  this  bill  to  carry 
out  the  research  programs  listed  above 
are  among  the  most  important  dollars 
we  can  appropriate.  We  are  concerned, 
and  rightly  so,  over  radioactivity  in  the 
foods  we  consume,  over  the  dangers  f rwn 
unintentional  thawing  and  then  the  re- 
freezing  of  frozen  food,  over  the  increas- 
ing use  of  r>estlcldes  and  the  residues  of 
pesticides  left  on  foodstuffs,  and  over  all 
of  the  problems  in  public  health  that 
this  research  will  cover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  excellent  bill, 
on  the  whole,  a  remarkable  one.  I  am 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]  for  restor- 
ing certain  sums  before  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  to  see  that  he  has  restored 
the  funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  are  spending  more  than 
$300  million  a  year  on  a  missile  program. 
No  one  denies  that  this  is  important, 
but  If  it  is  important  to  probe  space  for 
the  future,  it  is  certainly  just  as  impor- 
tant to  maintain  the  health  of  our  i>eople 
in  the  present.  Any  economy  that  can 
stand  that  exi>endlture  can  afford  addi- 
tional exp>enditure  for  health. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  also  want 
to  thank  him  for  restoring  the  cuts  in 
the  school  program. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  chairman,  has  handled 
this  program.  Prom  the  worst  budget 
which  the  Department  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  you  have  made  it  one  of 
the  best.  This  is  the  kind  of  program 
that  touches  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
Americans. 


Last  year  the  committee  made  avail- 
able an  item  of  $703,003  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism.  Is  there  any  money 
in  this  year's  budget  for  this  program? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  We  have  aUowed 
additional  funds  for  the  Mental  Health 
Institute  under  which  this  program  Is 
being  carried  out.  We  allowed  $700,000 
for  this  fiscal  year  to  start  this  new  pro- 
gram. Grants  have  been  made  to  some 
of  the  health  and  medical  schools  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. May  I  again  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Focakty] 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  bringing 
this  budget  to  the  floor.  No  one  in  this 
Congress  or  any  other  Congress,  to  my 
knowledge  has  made  such  a  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  diseases  that  affect 
mankind.  I  commend  him  for  his  activ- 
ity in  this  field  and  express  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  who 
are  interested  in  these  programs,  to 
Congressman  Pogarty  for  the  devotion 
he  has  shown  to  these  causes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Has  Howard  Univer- 
sity received  its  proper  and  needed  share 
in  this  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  think  they  have. 
We  have  given  them  every  cent  they 
asked  for.  There  was  no  indication  by 
the  witnesses  who  app>eared  before  the 
committee  that  they  could  use  more.  We 
gave  them  what  they  asked  for. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  And  what  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  requested? 

Mr  POGARTY.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Once  more,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
have  taken  the  necessary  action,  as  he 
has  over  the  past  years,  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  the  efforts  we  are  making  for  bettar 
health  conditions  and  education  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  good  work. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Ux.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  wmnt  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  on  the  perspicacity  he  has  shown 
in  piercing  the  smokescreen  with  which 
the  administration  surrounded  its  budget 
requests  for  health  activities.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  cut  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  tuberculosis  control 
program.  I  hope  this  will  not  result  in  a 
repetition  of  the  unfortunate  results  that 
followed  similar  cuts  in  the  venereal  dis- 
ease control  program  in  past  years.  Med- 
ical advances  through  research  are  ol  lit- 
tle value  unless  they  are  followed  by  ade- 
quate educational  and  control  programs. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  and  his  committee 

on  these  constructive  proposals,  which 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  facing  our  country  today.  I 
especially  appreciate  an  item  relating  to 
the  expansion  of  teaching  of  mentally 
retarded  children. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  program  author- 
ized by  the  85th  Congress,  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  approval  of  this 
modest  request  for  funds  to  execute  the 
program. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee.  I  want  to  point 
out  a  significant  contribution  he  has 
made  in  supporting  the  impacted  area 
Federal  aid  program.  This  program  has 
been  in  existence  for  several  years.  The 
chairman  succeeded  in  restoring  cuts 
made  in  the  1959  budget,  and  through 
his  leadership  again  he  has  done  yeoman 
service  and  has  seen  that  this  Congress 
provide  support  in  full  to  this  program 
for  1960. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
for  bringing  before  this  committee  a  re- 
alistic budget  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  has  always  supported  our 
school  programs  and  I  am  proud  that 
the  committee  increased  the  impacted 
funds  which  will  permit  the  school  sys- 
tems to  count  on  the  same  level  of  Fed- 
eral support  in  fiscal  1960  which  they  re- 
ceived this  year. 

In  the  district  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  we  have  many  communities 
that  are  unable  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  plants  on  their  own  without 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  proud  that  they  saw  fit  to 
increase  the  appropriation  to  $45  mil- 
lion. This  amount  is  more  than  double 
President  Eisenhower's  $20  million  budget 
request  which  is  completely  unrealis- 
tic in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
applications  pending  that  cannot  be 
reached  for  more  than  3  years  under  the 
present  budgeted  amount  of  $20  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
better  way  to  spend  a  few  million  dollars 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  their  courage. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  their  words  of  commendation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
the  excellent  job  he  has  done.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  restoration  of  the 
funds  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.    This  is  one  of  the  great  gotem- 


mental  enterprises  of  our  country  and  it 
has  great  importance  for  the  future 
health  of  our  country.  I  am  glad  the 
funds  have  been  restored  to  permit  this 
work  to  go  on. 

We  certixinly  need  make  no  apology 
about  increasing  the  budget  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  February  15,  1939,  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — in  a  message  to 
Congress,  pointed  out  the  unprecedented 
advances  in  water  cleanup  made  possible 
by  the  public  works  and  work  relief  pro- 
grams during  the  preceding  6  years.  He 
concluded  with  this  statement: 

On  the  basis  of  recent  experience  it  (Fed- 
eral participation  In  pollution  abatement) 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  and  lc>ans  organized  with 
due  regard  for  the  Integrated  use  and  con- 
trol of  water  resources  and  for  a  balanced 
Federal  program  for  public  works  of  all  types. 
The  time  Is  overdue  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  take  vigorous  leadership  along  these 
lines. 

Until  enactment  of  Public  Law  660  in 
1956,  the  Federal  Government  had  not 
provided  vigorous  leadership.  The  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering are  unanimous  in  their  con- 
clusion that  water  pollution  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year  has  become  progres- 
sively worse  during  the  past  40  years, 
except  for  that  brief  period  when  the 
public  works  and  work  relief  programs 
made  positive  progress  toward  allevia- 
tion of  this  critical  problem.  Water 
quality  in  the  United  States  is  still  going 
downhill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  660,  this  great  na- 
tional resource  began  to  climb  out  of  the 
sewers.  We  are  making  progress  in  this 
vital  field  under  Public  Law  660.  To  ac- 
cept a  cutback  in  construction  grant 
funds  is  unthinkable. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  Public  Law 
660,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this 
worthwhile  program  move  ahead  with  all 
possible  speed. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken.  Ttiey  have  spoken  in  a  language 
that  everyone  can  imderstand.  They 
have  spoken  in  a  language  of  dollars.  < 
They  have  provided  $4  from  local  sources 
for  every  dollar  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided. I  ask  you.  in  what  other  dollar 
sharing  cooperative  program  have  they 
spoken  so  clearly? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  c<Hnmittee's  interest  in  a  relatively 
new  field  of  medical  research — that  of 
cystic  fibrosis. 

Because  of  the  committee's  interest 
last  year  and  its  determination  to  help 
organize  an  effective  fight  against  the 
disease,  there  are  already  a  number  of 
encouraging  developments. 


Most  encour?.ging,  however.  Is  the 
committee's  continuing  interest  in  cystic 
fibrosis.  I  was  delighted  that  the  com- 
mittee report  specifically  stated  its  ex- 
pectation that  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseas-;s  would 
continue  to  emphasize  its  research  pro- 
gram in  this  field. 

As  the  Institute  noted  in  its  report  to 
the  subcommittee,  cystic  fibrosis  pre- 
sents to  medical  research  the  rare  chal- 
lenge of  a  new  disease.  Though  it  has 
been  identified  as  a  specific  disease  for 
barely  20  years,  it  has  recently  become 
the  second  most  common  post-mortem 
diagnosis  in  children's  hospitals  in  the 
United  States.  Present  estimates  make 
it  clear  that  of  the  4  million  children 
bom  annually  in  this  country,  several 
thousand  have  cystic  fibrosis. 

Research  efforts  to  date  have  deter- 
mined that  the  disease  is  not  inevitably 
fatal,  and  that  early  diagnosis  and 
proper  treatment  can  at  least  prolong 
the  lives  of  young  patients. 

On  the  other  hand,  cystic  fibrosis  is 
just  begizming  to  be  known  to  physi- 
cians and  laymen  alike,  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  is  still  uncertain,  the  range 
and  variety  of  its  symptc»ns  has  just 
begun  to  be  appreciated.  Furthermore, 
it  has  just  been  realized  that  cystic  fi- 
brosis may  Involve  many  more  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body  than  earlier 
thought,  that  the  control  of  accc»npany- 
ing  infections  may  become  increasingly 
difficult,  and  that  the  root  causes  of  the 
disease  are  exceedingly  complex. 

Portimately,  Mr.  Chairman,  congress 
sional  support  of  this  vital  research  pro- 
gram is  already  bearing  fruit.  Two  of 
the  National  Institutes  in  January  of 
this  year  cosponsored  the  first  interna- 
tional research  conference  on  cystic  fi- 
brosis. I  understand  this  conference 
was  well  organized  and  extremely  effec- 
tive, attracting  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  field  and  stimulating  a  vigorous 
interest  in  more  intensive  investigatiwi 
along  a  broad  range  of  research  possibil- 
ities. 

In  addition,  both  institutes — the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases — 
have  well  coordinated  and  detailed  re- 
search programs  in  operation  this  year, 
together  with  related  programs  at  other 
medical  centers  carried  on  with  the 
grant  assistance  of  the  institutes. 

The  Congress  last  year  directed  that 
$375,000  be  devoted  by  each  institute  to 
increase  research  support  in  the  field  of 
cystic  fibrosis.  It  appears,  from  the  sub- 
committee's hearings,  that  this  money  is 
being  effectively  spent. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  acknowledge  the 
imaginative  and  effective  wotk.  the  sub- 
c(»nmittee  has  been  doing  in  this  field. 
Its  chairman,  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogartt],  and  its 
members  deserve  support  and  apprecia- 
tion for  their  indispensable  contribution. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  for  bringing  to  this  House  a  re- 
sponsible yet  adequate  appropriation  bill 
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for   the    Departments    of    Labor    and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

His  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  coverlnf  as  wide  a  variety  of 
fields  as  any  other  bill  that  comes  to  this 
House  is  truly  a  great  tribute  to  a  fine 
and  courageous  gentleman  who  does 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

This  bill  before  us  today  is  a  result  of 
his  foresight  and  courage.  We  can  all 
be  thankful  for  his  leadership  and  that 
of  the  members  of  his  subcommittee. 

Z  was  especially  pleased  with  the  com- 
mittee's action  regarding  grants  for 
waste  treatment  works  construction. 
The  administration,  as  we  all  know,  has 
opposed  this  program  from  the  begin- 
ning, although  it  tried  to  take  credit  for 
its  enactment  during  the  1066  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  They  expected  the  pro- 
gram to  fall  or  never  get  off  the  ground, 
but  they  were  fooled.  The  program  is 
working  beyond  all  our  expectationa,  m 
Z  will  describe  in  more  detail  later,  so 
now  the  administration  has  decided  to 
hasten  the  day  of  this  new  program's 
failure  by  starving  it  to  death  through 
Inadequate  appropriations  rather  than 
attempting  to  kill  it  outright,  as  even 
the  most  naive  observer  knows  It  can 
nerw  accomplish  becauM  of  the  pro- 
gram's great  popularity  and  almost 
unanimous  public  support. 

The  administration's  request  for  $20 
million  to  carry  out  the  construction 
grant  program  under  Public  Law  84-660 
is.  as  the  committee  stated  in  its  report, 
"completely  unrealistic  In  view  of  the 
BMdt.'*  Stated  simply,  tht  needs  In  tht 
field  of  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion are  enormous.  An  independent 
surrey  by  three  of  the  NaUon's  SUte 
•anltary  engineers,  preaented  recently 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
shows  that  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  municipalities  for  sewage  treatment 
worka,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
have  to  contribute  $100  million  In  grants 
each  year  for  the  next  8  years.  This 
amount  is  needed  to  stimulate  1578  mil- 
lion worth  of  construction  each  year 
which  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  our  huge 
backlog  of  treatment  plant  construction 
needs  and  provide  for  plant  obsoleeoenoe 
and  population  growth. 

A  820  million  appropriation  would 
iupport  about  228  projects  for  a  total 
project  coat  of  approximately  8100  mil- 
lion or  contract  coat  of  888  million.  At 
this  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  not 
tTcn  be  holding  our  own  against  the 
water  pollution  problem,  much  less  mak- 
ing progrtM  toward  its  ellminatton. 
This  becomes  evident  when  we  examine 
•ontrael  awards  In  1088  which  reached 
an  allUmg  high  of  $880  million.  Ap- 
^roHmatoly  |2S8  million  of  thU  total 
involves  projects  not  receiving  Federal 
aid  under  the  exlsUng  program.  Thsre 
U  no  rtMon  to  btUtvt,  and  non«  hat 
baon  shown  ma  in  over  10  years  of  study 
of  this  problem,  that  construction  during 
any  alngle  year  wUl  axoead  8280  million, 
plus  that  whloh  can  ba  attributed  to 
Fidiralald. 

Contract  awards  for  sewage  treatment 
projtoti  flnancad  anUrtly  by  local  funds 
averaffed  $222  million  annually  from 


1952  through  1956.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Federal  grant  program  In  1956  non- 
federally  aided  construction  totaled  $233 
million  In  1957  and  $246  million  in  1958. 
The  great  increase  in  construction  in 
those  2  years  can  be  attributed,  and  must 
be  attributed,  to  the  Federal  aid  being 
made  available  under  this  program. 
This  aid  amoimted  to  $118  million  in 
1957  and  $143  million  in  1958.  This 
leaves  us  still  far  short  of  our  goal  of 
8575  million,  and  it  would  be  unthink- 
able therefore  to  cut  the  Federal  share 
as  is  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  sharply  re- 
duced appropriations  would  have  imme- 
diate lepercusslon  in  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs.  The  development 
of  needed  sewage  treatment  projects  la 
a  tedious  and  difficult  process.  Federal 
grants  have  proven  to  be  a  very  useful 
tool  for  this  purpose.  The  elimination 
or  weakening  of  this  tool  could  virtually 
halt  progress  now  being  made  in  the 
control  of  pollution.  The  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  appropriation  item 
contained  In  this  bill  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction  grants  would  be 
a  serious  and  costly  mistake.  To  those 
who  would  eliminate  these  f uzuis  for  the 
reason  of  economy  I  can  only  say  that  it 
U  far  better  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  parUdpate  In  the  present  limited 
program,  which  has  had  such  marked 
succ«i».  than  to  be  forced  Into  an  all- 
out  and  costly  crash  program  in  the 
future  to  preserve  a  wasted  water  sup- 
ply. This  is  money  we  literally  canzvot 
afford  not  to  spend. 

The  Nation's  health  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  national  security  depend 
on  an  adequate  quantity  of  water  of  the 
right  quaUty.  Recognising  that  the 
control  and  abatement  of  water  pollution 
in  primarily  a  local  and  State  matter,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  face  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  direct 
interest  and  duty.  It  can  fill  that  rt- 
sponslbility  in  a  number  of  ways,  most 
Important  of  which  Is  by  flwftnfial  assist- 
ance to  the  local  communities  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  faoill- 
tles. 

This  program  has  been  endorsed  by 
every  major  national  conservation  group, 
by  civic  garden  clubs,  by  the  Nation's 
SUte  and  Territorial  health  oflloen.  and 
by  many,  many  others,  except,  of  course. 
the  NAM.  the  NaUonal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  administration,  that  well- 
known  triumvirate  of  balanced  budget 
worshipers.  An  interesting  sidelight  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  administration 
Is  the  fact  that  the  President's  Water 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  had 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  this  program 
and  not  only  reoommended  full  appro- 
priations for  it,  but  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed my  blU,  Kit.  8610.  which  would 
double  the  funds  available  for  thl8  pro- 
tram. 

"rhe  other  day  X  received  a  letter  from 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  supporU  this  program  and 
f^^**^5^  Increasing  the  appropriation 
from  180  million  to  8100  million  a  year. 
The  Governor  of  Oregon  supports  this 
program  and  urgM  that  appropriations 
be  made  in  the  fully  authorised  amount. 


April  30 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  acme 
of  these  younger  Republican  Oovemors. 
close  to  their  States'  problems,  recognise 
the  worth  of  this  program  that  goes  un- 
noticed by  older  heads  of  their  party. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chsirman.  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  846  million  appro- 
priation for  water  pollution  control. 
This  is  not  solely  a  local,  State,  or  even 
regional  problem.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  a  national  responsibility.  Pol- 
lution control  was  on  a  local  or  State 
level  for  many  years  prior  to  1866.  and 
pollution  steadily  increased. 

Even  with  limited  Federal  participa- 
tion since  1956  the  problem  has  not  been 
solved,  yet  Federal  participation  has  defi- 
nitely stepped  up  the  building  of  much 
needed  waste  treatment  works. 

During  this  period  the  rate  of  con- 
struction has  doubled.  The  ixieentlve  ef- 
fect of  Federal  construction  grants  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  com- 
munities, to  the  end  of  1988,  put  up  $480 
million  to  match  8113  million  in  Federal 
funds.  Every  dollar  of  FMeral  aid  has 
been  matched  by  more  than  four  local 
dollars. 

Under  Public  Law  660,  contract  awards 
for  treatment  facilities  rose  to  8350  mil- 
lion In  1957  and  an  unprecedented  8400 
million  In  1858.  This  U  real  progress, 
when  compared  to  an  annual  average  of 
8222  million  In  the  5  years  preceding 
Public  Law  660—1982  through  I08e— be- 
fore Federal  construction  granta. 

Many  communities  In  all  the  States 
are  building  with  Federal  aid.  As  of 
March  31. 1959.  sewage  treatment  works 
oonitruetlon  grant  offers  totaling  $120.1 
million  had  been  made  for  1.442  projects 
having  estimated  total  project  coaU  of 
8637.3  minion. 

The  American  system  has  proved  time 
and  again  that  many  probltma  cannot  be 
solved  on  a  local  level  and  that  Congress 
must  assist  on  a  national  leveL  I  would 
cite  several  other  phases  of  water  oon- 
•arvatlon  to  which  we  now  provlda  Fed- 
oral  aid:  fiood  oontrol,  reclamation  and 
irrigation,  multlple-purpoee  daau.  small 
watershed  management,  and  experi- 
ments in  saline  watar  conversion.  All 
are  aimed  at  retaining  or  increasing  the 
usable  supply  of  water  for  a  fast  increas- 
ing populaUon.  ShaU  we  then  neglect 
the  one  conservation  measure— cleansing 
our  sewage  and  wute  watan  for  r«-uso— 
that  can  prolong  the  usefuliMas  of  our 
waters  on  their  way  to  the  se»— the  one 
conservaUon  measure  that  will  provide 
water  for  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
for  the  most  uses,  over  the  longeal  period 
of  time? 

X  should  like  to  emphasise  that  every 
doUar  of  Federal  aid  m  the  oonstruoUon 
tranu  for  tewage  treatment  planU  has 
bton  met  by  more  than  4  looal  dollars. 
In  many  other  Federal  oost-sharing 
programs,  the  ratio  leans  m  the  other 
dlrtoUon,  with  Federal  coet  outwelghim 
State  or  local  shares  sometlmea  three  to 
on*. 

The  recently  published  RockefeUer 
report  on  the  U  J.  economy  itatae: 

Any  serious  sCerl  to  projeet  our  ptmVh 
potonual  for  the  future  muH  take  aoeouat 
of  our  supply  of  natural  reeeureea.  in* 
drain  oa  our  trsdittoaal  supplies  has  been 
prodi|iovii,    Wt  must  fsos  the  fact  that  our 
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supplies  are  not  ineshaustlble.  The  Nation's 
water  problem,  already  Mrloua  in  Important 
area*,  may  well  become.  In  the  next  10  to 
15  years,  ore  of  the  moat  difficult  lasuea  facing 
our  economy. 

To  lessen  Federal  participation  and 
looeen  the  strings  of  Federal  leadership 
at  this  time  In  the  important  Job  of 
water  pollution  control,  would  be  an  un- 
forgiveable  act  of  regression.  Within 
the  next  two  decades  our  present  175 
million  population  will  have  increased 
another  100  million.  Water  experts  say 
that  we  will  by  that  time  have  reached 
the  peak  m  water  use  that  our  available 
supply  will  permit. 

I  earnestly  urge  your  support  of  the 
845  million  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion grants  in  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment, in  order  that  the  good  work  under- 
way may  continue  next  year  at  least  on 
an  eqtua  with  accomplishments  of  this 
and  the  preceding  2  years. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  support  of  the  full  authori- 
sation of  848  million  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  program  of  constnic- 
tlon  grants  to  help  local  communities 
build  sewage-treatment  works. 

Early  this  month,  Secretary  Flemming 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  stated: 

Surely  we  can  all  agree  on  the  Increaalng 
Importance  of  water  In  our  national  life  and 
eoooomy.  This  matter  of  water,  without 
question  is  about  to  become.  Indeed  If  It 
has  not  already  a  crlUoally  urgent  national 
problem. 

The  Secretary  said  that  in  21  short 
years  we  would  be  using  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  water  we  are  now 
using. 

Mr.  Flemming  went  on  to  say: 

Ai  I  see  it,  we  don't  stand  a  chanoe  of 
meeting  thece  aoceleratlnf  requirements  un- 
lees  we  make  marked  progrees  In  the  dlrec- 
ttoa  o(  eleaalng  up  our  streams  and  keeping 
them  oleaa.  ror  40  yean,  wt  hart  been 
dumping  oaore  poUutlon  into  the  aurfaee 
waters  of  the  NaUon  than  we  have  been 
removing  through  waste  treatment. 

Under  Public  Law  660  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, the  very  successful  administered 
program  of  Federal  construction  granta 
was  inaugxirated.  Unfortunately  the  bill 
was  amended  to  provide  only  850  million 
In  grants  annually— Instead  of  8100  mil- 
lion as  was  originally  determined  to  be 
needed  for  10  years  to  wipe  out  the  oon- 
structlon  backlog  and  return  our  waters 
to  the  quality  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  expanding  population  and 
industry. 

Under  the  Federal  authorisation, 
oonstructlon  of  sewage  treatment  works 
has  Jumped  from  a  1982-86  average  of 
1222  million  to  HOC  million  In  1058.  The 
construction  needed  to  meet  the  objec- 
Uve  of  this  legislaUon  la  still  short  some 
8200  million  a  year. 

The  budget  provldN  not  for  the  1100 
million  needed,  not  for  the  880  million 
Federal  expenditure  authortied  m  the 
law,  but  only  820  million,  which  X  believe 
must  clearly  be  raised. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  full  au- 
thorisation for  this  worthy  program  pro- 
vided in  PubUo  Uw  660. 


I  will  close  with  Secretary  Flemmlng's 
closing  statement  before  the  COTunlttee 
on  Public  Works: 

This  problem  is  eo  Important  t»>  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  that  action  and  not  words 
ahould  characterize  the  approach  of  aU  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  to  the  problun. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  directed  by  the 
president  of  the  Welfare  Directors  Asso- 
ciation of  my  State,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  PubUc  Welfare  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Denver,  by  the  State  di- 
rector of  public  welfare,  and  by  the  Den- 
ver director  of  public  welfare  to  express 
my  profound  regret  that  H.R.  6769  as  It 
was  reported  to  this  House  failed  to  in- 
clude the  sums  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  amount  of  81.785,000  for 
social  security  training  and  itudles. 

The  various  units  of  government,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  are  now  spending 
some  83  billion  on  public  assistance 
every  year.  Much  of  thli  is  apent 
through  staff  members  who  are  not  ade- 
quately trained  to  give  the  help  to  the 
recipients  that  they  need;  they  are  not 
able  to  help  rehabilitate  and  restore 
these  persons  to  self-sufficiency;  yet, 
surely.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
they  be  so  helped. 

Instead,  the  staff  helps  to  process  the 
applications  and  we  spend  the  money 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 
We  do  not  give  the  professional  help  that 
the  recipients  need. 

The  legislature  of  my  own  State.  Colo- 
rado, during  the  session  it  Just  com- 
pleted, voted  an  appropriation  of  8104,- 
000  for  the  purposes  of  rehabilitation 
and  incentive  budgeting.  In  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program,  and  the 
aid  to  the  disabled  program,  the  legisla- 
ture Itself  initiated  this  program  out  of 
a  study  whloh  it  had  made  of  these  two 
programs.  The  State  gives  80  percent 
and  the  counties  put  up  20  percent.  The 
counties,  therefore,  will  pejrtldpate  in 
this  program  to  the  extent  of  20  percent 
of  costs,  and  Denver  has  already  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  Join  in  a  project 
of  this  sort. 

I  submit  that  if  one  State,  a  SUte.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  Is  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Nation  in  population  has  been  per- 
suaded on  its  own  to  spend  8104.000  in 
the  expectation  that  it  will  save  more 
than  that  amount  In  Its  own  State,  then 
this  Congress  could  well  afford  to  author- 
ise at  least  the  sums  called  for  by  the 
administration. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  other 
body  will  use  good  Judgment  and  restore 
to  H.R.  6760  at  least  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration;  for,  if  you 
can  persuade  a  State  legislature  that 
this  kind  of  program  will  pay  off,  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  good  program,  Actu- 
ally, from  my  own  experience  in  years 
past,  X  know  that  these  training  pro- 
grami  do  help  make  the  staff  members 
more  eSlolent.  They  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  in  Improved  service  and  in 
lower  costs,  and  certainly  these  public 
assistance  programs  are  in  great  need  of 
reexamination.  If  through  cooperative 
research  and  study  the  program  can  be 
improved,  or  recommendations  can  be 
brought  back  to  the  Congress  for  the  Im- 


provement of  the  laws  with  respect  to 
the  programs,  the  taxpayers  as  well  as 
the  recipients  will  be  the  better  for  that 
decision. 

Actually.  I  hope  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  next  year  will  cooper- 
ate in  making  available  the  whole 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1956. 

The  original  authorteatlon  In  the  1956 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  85  million  for  training  and  86  million 
for  cooperative  research  In  welfare  and 
social  security.  The  request  this  year 
for  81.785.000,  is  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  amount  of  funds  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  the 
administration  considered  necessary  and 
desirable. 

Measured  against  the  current  Federal 
and  State  expenditures  for  public  assist- 
ance alone,  which  run  about  88  billion 
a  year,  this  request  represents  five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  these  ezpendl. 
tures  and  constitutes,  therefore,  ex- 
Wl-emely  modest  proposals. 


ooonaATnm   aasBAacH    and   DntoNvnunoir 
ptoJscTS  nr  wiLrass  ans  socul  sacusrrr 

AND  BBSXAECH  PBOJBOTS 

Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  financing 
projects  of  local  welfare  departments, 
voluntary  agencies  and  universities  de- 
signed to  provide  the  administrators  of 
theee  public  assistance  programs  with 
evaluation  of  methods  for  preventing  and 
reducing  dependency,  the  improvement 
of  coordination  between  ptd>llc  and  pri- 
vate welfare  agencies,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  ways  and  means  for  improving 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
public  assistance  programs.  Theee  co- 
operative research  funds  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  number  of  Important 
questions  to  be  examined  and  some  meth- 
ods developed  for  testing  how  people  can 
be  more  effectively  and  significantly 
served  in  our  public  welfare  programs. 

Quickly  stated  in  outline  form,  here 
are  some  of  the  questions  and  problems 
that  deserve  study  and  analysis: 

What  are  the  factors  that  produce  a  pat- 
tern of  disorganisation  among  cartaln  fami- 
lies which,  in  some  instances,  carries  oa 
from  generation  to  generatlont 

What  are  the  best  methods  and  procedures 
for  motivating  dependent  persons  to  beeome 
more  self -rellantt  Are  there  oertala  rebabU- 
itation  procedures  that  might  be  employed 
with  reepeot  to  persons  with  a  long  history 
of  dependency  on  pubUc  assiatanoe? 

Are  there  ways  in  whloh  individuals  now 
admitted  to  State  institutions  beoauae  of 
senility  eould  be  assisted  and  helped  to  stay 
In  the  eommunlty  at  oonslderably  lew  eost 
and  with  some  hope  thai  they  might  be 
helped  to  retain  some  capacity  tor  auiaglng 
their  own  affairs  T 

How  oaa  the  problem  of  desertion  ee  dealt 
with  more  sSeotivslj.  and  what  are  tbs  most 
slgnifloant  methods  for  bringing  about  unit- 
ing of  families  or  at  least  securing  a  degree 
of  support  from  the  dseertlng  father? 

There  is  an  obligation  upon  govern- 
ment—which spends  so  many  billions  of 
dollars  for  public  assistance— to  ascer- 
tain, with  the  aid  of  Qualified  agencies 
and  universities,  how  our  public  assist- 
ance program  can  fulfill  Its  humani- 
tarian purpose  more  effectively  for  these 
mlllloBs  of  dependent  Individuals. 
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on  ways  and  means  for  reducing  admin 
Istratlve  costs  In  public  assistance 
throuBh  the  study  and  examination  of 
procedures  that  will  provide  aaslsUnce 
and  services  as  efSciently  as  possible 
wltliout.  however,  any  violation  of  hu- 
man dignity. 

Fortunately,  the  costs  of  public  as- 
sistance are  beginning  to  level  off  as  the 
old-age  and  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance program  has  increasing  impact. 
This  Is.  therefore,  both  the  time  and 
occasion  to  develop  methods  for  more 
significant  help  to  the  lowest  income 
group  in  the  country — the  sick.  aged, 
the  disabled  and  handicapped,  and  the 
children  who  are  not  protected  by  sur- 
vivors benefits.  This  investment  of  $700,- 
000  could  be  one  of  the  wisest  appropri- 
ations the  Congress  will  make. 

TKAIMINO  OF  PXJBUC  WILTAKK  EMPLOTEBS 

An  appropriate  and  necessary  parallel 
program  to  cooperative  research  is  one 
for  training  of  the  employees  of  public 
welfare  agencies  who  are  called  upon 
to  administer  grants  and  services  to  that 
section  of  our  population  with  the  high- 
est complex  of  problems — social,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological. 

Whether  in  teaching  the  young  or 
serving  the  sick,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  qualified  personnel  in  the  area  of 
services  to  people.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Including,  of  course,  salary 
levels,  recruitment  of  public  welfare  per- 
soimel  is  confined  largely  to  the  residents 
of  a  particular  State.  Many  of  these 
public  welfare  staff  members,  who 
have  had  no  professional  preparation 
for  their  arduous  and  Important  Jobs, 
have  a  strong  desire  to  be  more  helpful 
to  the  people  they  serve  and  wish  to 
prepare  themselves,  through  inservlce 
training  and  graduate  training,  to  ful- 
fUl  that  desire.  The  $1  million  requested 
would  make  it  possible  for  something  in 
the  order  of  350  of  these  individuals 
throughout  the  country  to  secure  some 
degree  of  training,  ranging  all  the  way 
to  full  graduate  training  in  a  school  of 
social  work.  There  are  about  29.000 
case  workers  handling  grants  to  the 
needy.  Only  20  percent  of  these  have 
had  graduate  training.  There  may  well 
be  at  least  1,000  individuals  who 
are  prepared  now  to  take  advantage  of 
proposals  for  further  preparation  of 
themselves  to  perform  their  jobs  more 
significantly. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  until  more 
skilled  professional  personnel  are  made 
available  for  the  administration  of 
grants  and  services  in  our  public  wel- 
fare program,  the  public  assistance  rolls 
Will  continue  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  analogous  to  a  community 
equivalent  to  the  back  wards  of  our  men- 
tal institutions.  The  mental  health 
field  has  gradually  demonstrated  that 
one  of  the  key  factors  in  preventing  a 
chronic  and  nonreversible  condition  is 
sufOcient  and  well  qualified  personnel. 
The  mental  health  field  has  made  prog- 
ress In  this  area  and  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  urging  still 
further  funds  for  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  for  the  training  of  personnel 
for  mental  health  assures  still  further 
progress.    People   on    the    back    wards 


be  helped  and  this  takes  dedicated  and 

qualified  personnel. 

Modest  M  thU  request  li  for  ooopera- 
tlve  rof  earch  and  training  of  public  wel- 
fare personnel,  it  can,  in  the  course  of 
time,  make  a  slgniflcant  contribution  to 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  public  assist- 
ance to  the  Federal  Oovernment  and,  of 
courje,  to  the  States,  for  It  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  old  adage  that  it  is  the  ounce 
of  prevention  that  saves  a  pound  of 
cure. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  6769  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

However.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  appropriation  of  $2,033,- 
500.000.  to  the  several  States  for  pub- 
lic assistance. 

A  great  portion  of  the  appropriation 
for  public  assistance  grants,  over  $650 
million,  is  set  aside  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Add  this  to  what  Is  spent  by 
State  and  local  sources  and  you  arrive 
at  sai  astounding  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  of  more  than  $1,- 
100.000.  This  sum  does  not  Include 
other  costs  to  the  taxpayers.  We  must 
also  Include  the  cost  of  public  housing 
facilities  for  these  families  as  well  as 
health,  medical  care,  and  poor  relief. 

There  are  great  areas  of  need  that 
are  completely  neglected.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  possibilities  for  wiser 
spending  and  shifting  a  proper  share  of 
this  burden  from  the  backs  of  Innocent 
taxpayers  to  the  shoulders  of  runaway 
fathers  who  have  deserted  their  chil- 
dren and  forsaken  their  family  obliga- 
tions. 

It  Is  estimated  that  $200  million  of 
these  Federal  appropriations  are  spent 
as  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  several 
States  to  help  support  the  children  of 
runaway  fathers.  When  one  adds  the 
State  and  local  expenditures,  the  total 
cost  reaches  the  Incredible  sum  of 
$540,000  every  day. 

The  frustrating  fact  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  can  eliminate 
most  of  this  costly  taxpayer  burden. 

The  Social  Security  flies  include  wage 
reports  of  these  men  including  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  employers.  Local  au- 
thorities are  pleading  for  access  to  this 
information  in  order  to  track  down 
these  fathers  and  make  them  pay  to- 
ward the  support  of  their  children.  But 
Social  Security  has  permitted  this  to  be 
done  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases 
on  a  temporary  trial  basis.  The  agency 
objects  even  to  this  meager  help. 

Although  I  support  this  appropriation 
and  the  invaluable  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  several  pending  bills  which 
direct  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  provide  the  necessary  employer 
addresses  to  the  proper  local  authorities 
seeking  to  locate  runaway  fathers. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  in  this  ever- 
increasing  burden. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  discuss  specifically  the  need  for 
the  amount  requested  for  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  which  has  been 


reports 

clear  that  there  are  sufBcient  demands 
from  communities  In  our  country  to 
warrant  this  amount  and  more. 

It  is  a  mystei-y  to  me  how  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  can  ask  for  only  $20  mil- 
lion. This  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  $45 
million  Is  being  well  used.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  Justifiably  appropriate  less. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member,  once  he 
was  aware  of  the  value  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  would  oppose  this 
committee  recommendation.  I  think 
water  pollution  control  Is  essentially  a 
Federal  problem.  It  is  too  great  a  bur- 
den for  local  authorities.  The  program 
as  it  is  now  in  operation  has  been  of 
real  value  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Oregon.  Five  cities  in  the 
district  already  have  benefited  from 
Public  Law  660.  I  understand  there  are 
now  12  new  applications  from  Oregon 
cities  pending  in  the  regional  of&ce. 
Four  come  from  my  district. 

This  fine  pioneering  sort  of  program 
has  won  bipartisan  support.  It  should. 
Water  pollution  control  knows  no  party. 
And  it  should  not.  If  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  $20  million  had  not 
been  Increased  the  benefit  to  Oregon 
would  have  been  cut  by  almost  two- 
thirds.  Our  water  supply  is  too  valu- 
able to  squander. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams in  support  of  this  program.  They 
come  from  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  Governor  of  my  State,  the  Oregon 
State  Game  Commission,  the  Oregon  di- 
vision of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
Interstate  Pollution  Abatement  Commit- 
tee, the  Oregon  State  fisheries  director, 
and  from  others. 

I  support  this  program  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

noTKCTXNo  oua  wATa  trrmr 

Mr.  VcOOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $50  million  for  grants-in-aid  for  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  facilities  con- 
struction. The  Congress  appropriated 
$50  million  for  fiscal  1957.  $45  million 
for  flscals  1958  and  1959.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommends  a  reduction 
for  I960  to  $20  million. 

That  $50  million  is  an  Insufficient 
amount  was  recently  established  in  the 
hearings  and  report  on  H.R.  3610.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  by,  among  other  things,  up- 
ping  the  annual  appropriation  authori- 
zation to  $100  million.  During  the  hear- 
ings the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  testimony  received  from  State,  city, 
and  interstate  agencies,  national  organi- 
zations and  conservation  groups  en- 
dorsing the  bill,  urged  the  need  for  an 
accelerated  construction  program. 

That  the  Nation's  vital  water  re- 
sources are  being  wasted  by  pollution 
discharged  by  cities  and  industries,  and 
that  this  waste  must  be  stemmed  is  not 
in  dispute.  Nor  are  the  facts  that  the 
available  amount  of  water  cannot  be  in- 
creased, and  that  demands  for  water  are 
increasing,  as  Is  its  waste,  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  It  has  been  estimated  that  be- 
tween now  and   1975   the  demand  for 
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watar  wUl  Inci-ease  by  90  percent  with  a 
pollution  potential  proportionately  in- 
creased. Already  the  available  supply 
for  domesUo  and  Industrial  use  is  In 
short  supply  in  enough  areaa  to  have 
made  the  matter  one  of  national  con- 
cern. 

The  immediately  available  means  of 
stabilizing  the  situation  and  meeting  the 
future  demands  for  usable  water  is  by  its 
reuse,  made  poeaible  through  pollution 
control  and  treatment  of  wastes.  This 
is  an  aim  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  and  the  construction 
grant  program  is  designed  to  promote 
immediate  action. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  construc- 
tion costing  an  average  of  $575  million 
per  year  for  the  next  10  years,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  50  percent  over 
the  present  annual  average,  to  eliminate 
the  huge  backlog  of  construction  needs. 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  to  meet  our 
needs.  The  authorized  $50  million  an- 
nual aid  is  inflnlte.<;imal  in  comparison 
to  our  needs  and  the  urgency  of  the 
situation. 

A  failure  to  provide  a  sum  commensu- 
rate with  the  Federal  responsibility  in 
this  matter  would  be  tantamount  to  put- 
ting oiu-  civilization  in  jeopardy.  The 
States  have  been  doing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  their  part  in  sharing  the 
financial  burden  of  this  undertaking. 
From  1956  to  date,  while  Congress  ap- 
propriated $140  million  for  the  past  3 
years,  contract  awards  for  construction 
of  lewage  treatment  facilities  costing 
$1,094  million  were  made  by  non-Federal 
public  bodies. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  expendi- 
tures of  this  magnitude  will  not  con- 
tinue. 

In  consideration  of  all  factors  I  feel 
an  appropriation  less  than  that  made 
for  the  previous  years  would  be  inde- 
fensible. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  delete 
from  the  budget  request  an  item  of 
$150,000  for  construction  of  animal 
quarters  at  the  Public  Health  Service's 
Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  at  Hamil- 
ton, Mont. 

As  you  know,  this  fine  laboratory  has 
become  a  world  center  for  the  study  of 
rickettsial  diseases,  of  which  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  is  one.  Re- 
searchers there  developed  the  first  vac- 
cine against  spotted  fever  and  one  of 
the  first  against  this  whole  group  of 
diseases,  which  Includes  tiri^us. 

Subsequently  they  learned  much  about 
how  these  diseases  spread  and  how  they 
could  be  controlled. 

Scientists  now  are  making  progress 
on  Colorado  tick  fever,  brucellosis,  en- 
cephalitis and  tularemia.  One  study,  in 
a  new  program  of  development  and  im- 
provement of  vaccines,  is  concerned 
with  tuberculosis.  There  Is  existing  evi- 
dence that  it  may  be  possible  to  produce 
a  vaccine  against  tuberculosis  by  using 
specific  parts  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  laboratory,  which  you  will  recall 
was  the  sole  wartime  producer  of  the 
essential  yellow  fever  vaccine,  also  is 
doing  research  on  allergy. 


Now  all  of  these  programs  aie  slowed 
down  by  the  inability  of  tamporary  and 
inadequate  faoilitles  for  breeding  and 
rearing  the  needed  experimental  ani- 
mals, gulenea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

Because  of  its  location,  In  the  Bitter- 
root  Valley  of  western  Montana,  and  be- 
cause these  animals  are  not  commer- 
cially available  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  often  not  even  In  the  general  area. 

the    laboratory    must   depend    upon    ita 
own  facilities. 

An  alternative,  which  has  been  used,  Is 
to  ship  needed  experimental  animals 
from  Bethesda  to  Hamilton,  a  distance 
of  some  2.400  miles.  I  submit  that  this 
is  both  uneconomic  and  inefficient.  It  is 
difficult  at  best.  Some  of  these  animals 
are  lost  in  the  shipping  process.  Some 
arrive  sick.  Some  aie  affected  by 
changes  in  air  pressure  and  temperatuie 
encountered  on  their  long  trip. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  work  of 
this  fine  laboratory  on  diseases  of  im- 
portance to  the  Northwest  and  to  the 
Nation  would  be  provision  of  facilities 
adequate  to  produce  the  animals  neces- 
sary for  their  research. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  their  general  support  of 
health,  education,  tind  welfare. 

An  example  is  Montana's  experience 
with  Federal  aid  to  local  commimities 
for  construction  of  pollution  abatement 
facilities.  The  budget  request  was  for 
$20  million,  a  reduction  of  $25  million 
below  the  appropriation  this  year. 

Montana's  allocation  this  year  was 
$512,475.  Had  the  cut  stood,  our  alloca- 
tion for  next  year  would  have  been 
$206,570. 

According  to  the  executive  officer  of 
Montana's  State  Board  of  Health.  Dr. 
G.  D.  Carlyle  Thompson,  who  wrote  me 
on  March  5.  all  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction grants  had  been  fully  commit- 
ted, with  this  year's  grant  being  used 
by  January  1,1959. 
Dr.  Thompson  continued: 
In  the  3  years  of  the  program  w«  have  94 
projects  Uiat  have  been  aided  and  stimu- 
lated through  the  grant  program.  Already 
in  this  fiscal  year  we  have  five  communities 
with  priorities  with  applications  exceeding 
S275.000  for  which  we  lack  funds.  We  know 
of  planning  in  several  communities  which 
could  result  any  day  in  applications  being 
received  where  the  priorities  would  be  high, 
amoimtlng  to  another  $350,000.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  financing  we  would  expect  an- 
other 4  or  5  years  of  progrnming  In  order 
to  brtng  Into  existence  treatment  facilities 
In  communities  now  dumping  raw  sewage. 
and  Improved  faculties  in  communities  now 
partially  or  Inadequately  treating. 

We  believe  the  FedertU  construction  grant 
has  materially  assisted  Montana  In  correct- 
ing sewage  treatment  problems.  We  feel 
that  discontinuing  the  program  would  seri- 
ously delay  accomplishing  the  balance  of 
the  Job.  •   •   • 

The  job  of  obtaining  proper  sewage  treat- 
ment in  Montana  is  not  yet  half  completed. 
We  certainly  are  hoping  that  the  program 
wUl  continue  so  that  there  wUl  be  no  inter- 
ruption m  steady  progress  which  Is  now 
evident. 

Part  of  the  file  on  this  program  this 
year  is  a  letter  from  Clajrton  V.  Berg, 
of  Helena,  City-County  Sanitarian,  who 
wrote  regarding  benefits  Montana's  cap- 
ital city  has  received  from  Federal  aid  in 


sewage  disposal  facility  construction. 
He  also  expressed  the  fear  that,  without 
continuation  of  this  aid,  Montana 
"stands  a  very  good  chance  nf  losing 
What  probably  will  be  eventually  her 
greatest  asset— clean  water." 

A  matter  of  record  are  statements  in 
support  of  this  program  from  the  direc- 
tor ol  the  Montana  State  Department  of 

FishVhd  Game,  mayors  of  several  of  our 
leading  cities,  the  Montana  Municipal 
League,  and  spokesmen  for  conservation 
and^  health  groups. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  cannot 
support  this  bill.  H.R.  6769.  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  calls  for  spending  $53  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  for  the 
same  pui'poses  in  the  present  fiscal  year 
and  more  importantly  because  it  calls 
for  the  spending  of  $158  million  more 
than  is  provided  in  the  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

From  what  source  is  the  money  to  be 
raised  for  this  spending?  Are  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  advocating  a  tax  In- 
crease or  is  it  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment borrow  the  money?  Of  course, 
there  is  no  proposal  that  tax  revenues 
be  Increased. 

Congress  will  soon  be  confronted  with 
legislation  to  increase  the  astronomical 
debt  ceiling.  This  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
excellent  programs  and  projects  in  this 
bill  which  involves  a  total  of  nearly  $4 
billion,  but  in  view  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  U.S.  Treasury  this  bill 
ought  to  have  been  held  even  below  the 
budget  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  record  show 
that  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  friends  on  the  other  side,  the 
Republicans,  have  said  that  they  stand 
for  clean  rivers  and  streams  for  all 
America.  They  differ  from  us.  they  say., 
only  m  how  to  go  about  doing  the  Job. 

The  way  they  want  to  do  it  is  to  turn 
part  of  the  telephone  tax  over  to  the 
States.  They  hope  the  States  would 
take  this  money  and  build  sewage-treat- 
ment plants  to  keep  the  poisonous  pol- 
lution of  our  cities  and  industries  from 
choking  our  rivers  to  death. 

But  they  are  not  sure  the  States 
would  do  this.  Why?  Because  there 
is  no  constitutional  way  to  force  a  State 
to  use  funds  in  any  particular  way. 

However,  the  program  you  are  voting 
on  today — the  $45  million  grant  to  the 
States  and  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  Statea— this  program  is  not  only 
working  fine  but  is  completely  constitu- 
tional. 

There  may  be  no  better  authority  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  program 
than  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
of  Ohio. 

On  August  22.  1947.  in  discussing  a 
bill  for  stream  pollution  control  he  said 
that  the  proposed  bill  "provided  a  clear 
case  fw  Federal  interference." 

I  shall  quote  briefly  the  colloquy  that 
ensued: 

From  a  constitutional  standpoint,  as  far 
as  the  river  itself  is  ooncemed,  there  Isnt 
any  question  about  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ments  Interest.    There  is  a  consUtuUonal 
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question  aa  to  how  far  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment la  Interested  In  the  pollution  of  upper 
branches  of  the  Ohio  which  are  entirely 
within  one  State.  If  they  undertook  a  gen- 
eral Federal  control  there  might  be  some 
constitutional  question. 

However,  what  Is  proposed  here  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  simply  cooperate 
with  the  State  and.  In  the  way  of  money, 
extend  two  assistances.  The  first  would  be 
aaslstance  of  33  V4  percent  for  sewage-dls- 
poeal  works  and  other  waste-control  works 
undertaken  by  cities,  municipalities,  and 
public  bodies.  That  Is  In  the  nature  of  a 
grant. 

The  other  Is  loans 

Senator  Chaviz  (Interposing).  Does  that 
go  to  the  extent  of  technical  assistance,  or 
does  It  go  to  the  extent  of  getting  down  to 
the  plants  themselves? 

Senator  Tatt.  One-third  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  plants.  The  State  or  city  must  put 
up  two-thirds.  I  think  it  Is  not  more  than 
one-third.  I  think  the  Federal  Secvirlty  Ad- 
ministrator perhaps  could  make  it  less  If  he 
wished  to.  if  the  appropriations  are  not 
sufficient. 

Senator  Martin.  Senator  Taft,  would 
those  grants  be  somewhat  along  the  model 
of  the  highway  grants?  Would  there  by  any 
Federal  supervision  over  the  expenditure? 

Senator  Tajtt.  The  Public  Health  Service, 
I  think,  has  to  approve  the  plans  of  any 
works  In  which  aid  is  to  be  given;  Isn't  that 
correct.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  late  Senator  Taft 
was  a  great  constitutionalist.  He  saw 
no  likelihood  of  weakening  the  States  by 
the  cooperative  State-Federal  sewage 
plant  building  program.  Nor  did  he  see 
any  threat  to  our  economy  from  the 
modest  grants  the  Federal  Government 
allotted  to  States. 

Let  us  support  the  $45  million  grant 
Item  for  sewage  treatment  plants  so  that 
our  streams  and  rivers  and  lakes  may 
once  again  adorn  our  country  instead  of 
degrading  it.  So  that  once  again  we 
can  say  with  pride  as  Americans: 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rllls, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  many  essential  programs  in 
the  legislation  before  us.  The  security 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people 
depend  upon  our  continued  support  for 
these  activities. 

I  believe  that  it  is  esp>ecially  important 
that  we  maintain  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  OfiQce  of  Education. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  the  education  of  our 
young  people  was  so  essential  as  it  is 
today.  The  complex  demands  of  the  age 
offer  ft  special  challenge  to  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in 
appropriating  adequate  fimds  to  meet 
the  full  obligations  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  These  two  programs  which 
provide  funds  for  school  operation  and 
construction  in  federally  impacted  areas 
are  essential.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  is  recommending  suflQcient 
funds  to  pay  100  percent  of  entitlements 
under  the  authorizing  legislation.  The 
committee  recommendation  would  re- 
store the  15-percent  cut  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Last  year,  when  the  funds  for  this 
program  were  reduced,  it  soon  became 


clear  that  our  federally  impacted  school 
areas  would  be  placed  in  an  impossible 
position.  Only  timely  action  by  the 
Congress  in  this  session  in  restoring  the 
cuts  saved  these  school  districts  from 
sharp  reductions  in  their  educational 
programs.  It  should  now  be  clear  that 
the  committee  recommendation  is  no 
larger  than  necessary  for  the  proper  op- 
eration of  legislation  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  proved  by  experience. 

To  mdicate  the  support  for  this  pro- 
gram in  my  State,  many  educators 
wrote,  wired,  or  telephoned  their  dismay 
over  the  cuts  that  were  made  last  year. 
Following  are  some  of  the  persons  urg- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriation 
which  we  passed  successfully  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

Mr.  M.  L.  Reynolds,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Mcllravy.  clerk,  Buckeye 
School  District  No.  13,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

School  board,  Wahehe  School  District 
No.  83,  Greenwood.  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Fiedler,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peever  Independent  School 
District  No.  3,  Peever,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Lehman,  superintendent. 
Edgemont  Independent  School  District 
27,  Edgemont.  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Glenn  H.  Prary.  superintendent 
of  schools.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Bernard  E.  Aho.  superintendent  of 
schools,  Piedmont,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Ross  P.  Korsgaard.  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Igloo,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Ehlers,  superintendent, 
Smee  Independent  School  District  No.  4, 
Wakpala,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Gordon  A.  Aaland,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Wagner,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Grunwald,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Sturgis,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Stickdale,  superintendent, 
Todd  County  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, Mission,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Livingston,  president,  board 
of  education.  Pickstown,  S.  Dak. 

Wileta  M.  Hawkins,  clerk.  Dry  Run 
School  District  No.  12,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

LDKAKT   SERVICES 

The  legislation  before  us  also  Includes 
funds  needed  for  the  continued  operation 
of  our  rural  library  service.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  people  of  rural  America.  It  does  not 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  it  returns 
great  dividends  in  the  form  of  broader 
understanding,  cultural  advancement 
and  reading  enjoyment  for  our  rural 
citizens.  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
much  needed  item. 

PRACTICAL   NURSE  TRAmiNO 

There  is  great  need  in  the  country  to- 
day for  additional  numbers  of  trained 
practical  nurses.  This  is  a  need  which 
gives  every  indication  of  becoming  more 
acute  in  the  years  ahead.  Here  again,  we 
have  a  fimd  request  that  is  small  in  size 
but  big  in  the  dividends  that  it  will  re- 
turn to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
people. 

EXPANSION  OP  TEACHING   IN  EDUCATION   OP  THE 
MENTALLY    RETARDED 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  recommended  a  million 
dollars  to  carry  out  the  program  which 


we  enacted  in  the  last  Congress  to  bene- 
fit mentally  retarded  children. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  program  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  qualified  teachers 
working  with  mentally  retarded  children. 
I  know  that  it  has  widespread  support 
throughout  the  country. 

There  are  approximately  1  million 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  in  the 
United  States  who  require  8p>ecialized 
teaching  if  they  are  to  become  useful 
citizens.  Unfortunately  only  about  15 
percent  of  these  children  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  under  the  direction 
of  qualified  teachers.  The  funds  now 
being  requested  will  begin  a  modest  pro- 
gram designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  specially  trained  teachers  through 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  to  state  educational  agencies. 

On  next  Saturday,  I  am  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  South  Dakota  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.  This 
splendid  association,  whose  current  pres- 
ident is  Mr.  Laurie  Larson  of  Sioux 
Falls,  has  performed  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  in 
providmg  understanding,  public  support, 
and  facilities  for  the  training  of  our 
mentally  retarded  children.  I  hope  that 
I  will  be  able  to  report  to  them  that  we 
have  acted  favorably  on  this  modest  re- 
quest for  funds  to  implement  a  most 
worthy  program. 

NATIONAL   DEPZNSX  EDUCATIONAL   ACTIVmXS 
AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

As  one  of  the  subcommittee  members 
who  drafted  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  passed  by  the  last  Congress, 
I.  of  course,  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
approve  the  funds  requested  to  carry 
on  this  program  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  activities  authorized  in  this  act 
have  won  the  enthusiatic  support  of 
those  interested  in  education  across  the 
Nation  on  a  scale  that  goes  beyond  even 
the  most  optimistic  hopes  of  those  of 
us  who  drafted  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  grant  the 
amount  which  this  legislation  calls  for 
and  to  support  also  the  funds  requested 
for  carrying  on  the  time- tested  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  fourth  year 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
this  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  During  this  time 
I  have  become  immensely  impressed  by 
several  things  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  this  morn- 
ing. 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  re- 
view the  estimates  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  are  re- 
viewed by  our  subcommittee.  The  Chair- 
man has  served  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  since  1946  and  has  been 
chairman  for  nine  of  these  years.  He 
has  a  great  knowledge  of  these  various 
programs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  [Mr.  Dnt- 
tomJ   and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
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sota  [Mr.  Marshall!.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CsDERBEROl.  for  hls  real  help  and  counsel 
on  this  important  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  which  are  very 
dynamic  in  their  aspects  and  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  support  throughout 
the  United  States,  particularly  here  in 
the  Congress.  There  are  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  support  these  programs 
but  they  do  not  want  to  support  them 
well  enough  to  pay  for  them;  they  are 
willing  to  go  along  and  talk  about  the 
fine  programs  but  they  are  unwilling  to 
face  up  to  the  cost  and  to  the  respon- 
sibilties  which  we  all  have  of  paying  the 
bills  for  the  benefits  we  receive  from 
these  programs  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  comment? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  not 
that  characteristic  of  our  activities  here? 
As  long  as  a  program  Is  worthwhile, 
beneficial,  and  desirable,  we  do  not  even 
take  a  glance  at  the  cost  or  the  question 
of  whether  we  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  that  Is  true,  and 
I  do  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  talk  about  cost  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. When  we  talk  about  benefits  we 
also  should  talk  about  costs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  of  this 
Department  are  concerned  with  so  many 
different  aspects  of  our  developing  so- 
ciety that  the  budget  cannot  possibly 
remain  static  from  one  year  to  another. 
Changing  circumstances  demand  that 
in  some  of  the  areas  of  re8ix>nsibility  of 
this  Department  additional  protection 
or  services  be  provided  to  the  American 
people.  Our  problem  is  to  determine 
whether  there  are  other  areas  in  which 
offsetting  decreases  can  be  made.  And 
as  the  Nation  grows  in  size  and  com- 
plexity and  need  for  types  of  service 
which  State  and  local  governments  are 
not  readily  able  to  provide,  it  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  these  offsetting 
decreases. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  year  after  year  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  in  a  single  appropriation  over 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
virtually  no  control.  More  than  $2  bil- 
lion goes  for  "Grants  to  States  for  Pub- 
lic Assistance."  These  funds  are  paid 
out  on  a  formula  basis,  with  an  "open- 
end"  appropriation,  and  constitute  a 
clear  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  idle  to  cut  this  ap- 
propriation, since  it  would  only  mean  a 
supplemental  appropriation  next  year. 

And  finally.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  flexibility  and  reducibility  in  the 
remainder  of  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
As  is  evident  from  the  committee  report 


and  the  bill  itself,  there  are  more  than 
60  different  appropriations,  each  for  a 
specified  purpose.  Virtually  every  one 
of  these  appropriations  is  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  law,  carefully  con- 
sidered and  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
The  large  number  of  appropriations  is 
thus  a  direct  reflection  of  the  number  of 
separate  programs  which  are  of  genu- 
ine and  deep  interest  to  the  American 
people.  When  each  is  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  purposes  which  it  is 
meant  to  serve,  the  opportunities  for 
reducing  the  appropriations  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree  and  still  maintain  the 
key  services  to  the  American  E>eople  to 
which  the  Congress  has  committed  itself 
are  almost  nonexistent. 

Except  for  a  limited  number  of  items 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment.  I 
think  the  President  submitted  a  care- 
fully considered  budget — a  budget  which 
we  foimd  was  well  and  solidly  built. 
The  budget  icontinues  forward  progress 
in  the  fields  I  of  labor,  health,  education 
and  welfare  to  the  American  people.  It 
provides  for  strengthening  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
augmenting  the  programs  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped, 
promoting  a  broader  attack  on  public 
health  problems,  and  for  increasing  at 
numerous  other  key  iraints  the  funds 
available  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare services.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  basic  philos- 
ophy and  approach  of  the  President,  as 
refiected  in  his  budget,  represents  a 
sound  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
contributions  to  the  strength  of  this 
country  represented  by  investments  in 
our  human  resources. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  both  courageous  and  right  in  his 
strong  campaign  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  set  an  example  of  financial 
integrity  by  balancing  its  budget  in  1960. 
I  believe  that  the  1960  budget  should  be 
balanced,  and  that  the  Congress  must 
help  the  President  achieve  this  objective. 

I  am  supporting  some  of  the  increases 
recommended  by  the  committee  because 
I  believe,  with  them,  that  sound  invest- 
ments in  medical  research  and  training 
will,  in  the  long  run,  save  the  Govern- 
ment money  in  other  ways,  and  increase 
the  productivity  and  Income  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  this  respect,  such  expenditures 
are  anti-inflationary,  not.  of  course,  in 
the  specific  year  in  which  they  are  made, 
but  in  the  long  run.  Medical  research 
has  made  sufficient  strides  in  recent 
years  so  that  it  seems  eminently  sensi- 
ble to  continue  to  Increase  ovu*  invest- 
ment in  this  field.  Certainly  when  we 
weigh  even  the  off  chance  that  we  may 
achieve  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
discovering  cures  for  such  causes  of 
human  misery  as  heart  disease,  cancer, 
mental  illness,  nervous  disorders,  and 
numerous  other  illnesses,  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  $50  million  per 
year  does  not  seem  expensive.  The  com- 
mittee report  enumerates  aresu;  in  which 
additional  investments  have  been  made 
over  the  past  several  years,  many  at 
the  instigation  of  your  committee. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these 
Investments  have  been  wise.  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  call  a  halt  to  our 


continuing  efforts  to  expand  this  im- 
portant program. 

Additional  funds  are  included  in  this 
bill  for  grants  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals— ^the  Hill-Burton  Act.  This,  too, 
is  an  area  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  continue  to  bear 
its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  essential 
health  facilities.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  if  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  cut,  the  State 
and  local  appropriations  and  fund- 
raising  efforts  by  private  groups  decline 
correspondingly.  We  do  not  wish  this 
to  happ>en.  The  needs  are  great  and 
the  funds  contained  in  this  bill  are,  in 
my  judgment,  a  reasonable  Federal  share 
toward  meeting  those  needs.  Your  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$42,500,000  over  budget  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  us.  This  figure  is  higher  than 
I  think  necessary  but  realizing  the  tem- 
per of  this  Congress  for  a  higher  figiire 
I  will  support  this  compromise. 

An  increase  Is  likewise  contained  In 
this  bill  to  restore  to  the  full  annual 
level  envisaged  by  Congress  the  pro- 
gram for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  worius. 
This,  too,  is  a  program  which  was 
enacted  over  my  objections.  The  ad- 
ministration plan?  to  recommend  that 
this  program,  together  with  funds  re- 
leased by  modification  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  telephone  service,  be  turned  over 
to  the  States  for  full  operation.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  reviewed  this  program  that  it  is 
serving  an  important  purpose.  Until  the 
Congress  has  reviewed  and  acted  upon 
the  administration's  recommendation 
for  modification  of  the  structure  and  fi- 
nancing of  this  program,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  thought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  total  should  be 
financed  as  it  has  for  the  past  3  years. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  took  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  program  of  Federal 
aid  for  schools  in  areas  burdened  by 
Federal  activity.  The  administration 
has  in  mind,  and  will  propose  in  the  near 
future,  certain  amendments  to  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  which  provide  assist- 
ance to  such  areas  of  Federal  impact. 
The  administration  has  always  hereto- 
fore taken  the  position  that  these  two 
laws  should  be  fully  financed.  Until 
the  Congress  has  considered  and  acted 
upon  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be,  your  com- 
mittee recommends  that  these  two  laws 
be  fully  financed  in  1960.  This  action 
of  the  majority  will  require  an  addition 
of  $44  million  over  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  report  is  in  some  re- 
spects critical  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
budget  justifications  which  it  submitted, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Circumstances 
made  some  of  the  figures  seem  confusing, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  mislead  the  committee.  I 
should  like  to  call  particular  attention  to 
what  I  believe  was  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  committee  and  witnesses  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.    Testimony  was  given  early 
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In  the  hearings  to  the  effect  that  in- 
creased costs  for  research  financed 
through  the  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  would  amount  to 
about  $5  million  in  1960.  Subsequently, 
a  detail^  analysis  was  made  which 
showed  that  the  increased  costs  for  all 
of  the  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  including  the  training 
programs,  would  probably  be  approxi- 
mately $15  million.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  the  committee  report  that  the  in- 
formation provided  in  the  initial  in- 
stance was  inaccurate  or  misleading  in- 
formation. This.  I  feel  sure,  was  not  the 
case.  The  $5  million  was  concerned  with 
the  increased  costs  of  research  alone, 
whereas  the  $15  million  was  concerned 
with  the  total  fimotions  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  A  substantial  part 
of  the  discrepancy  arises  from  this  dif- 
ference in  terminology  and  a  difference 
in  understanding  as  to  what  the  figures 
covered.  I  cite  this  to  illxistrate  my  con- 
viction that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  prepared  Its 
Justifications  in  good  faith.  The  fact 
that  I  did  not  reach  the  same  conclusion 
as  did  the  Department  as  to  the  amount 
Of  funds  which  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
should  in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Department  handled  its  testimony  and 
presented  its  justifications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Dr.  James  Shannon  addressed  to  the 
gentleman    from    Rhode    Island    fMr. 

POGAJJTYl: 

KniL  18.  1959. 
Hon.  John  E.  Foca«tt, 
House  of  Representativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Focaktt:  Since  our  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  April  7  through  April  9,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  February  20, 
1959.  testimony  by  Secretary  Flemmlng  rela- 
tive to  the  increased  cost  Involved  In  con- 
tinuing certain  NIH  activities  at  the  same 
levels  in  1960  as  in  1959. 

I  would  like  especially  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  95  million  for  increased  costs,  shown 
on  pages  24  through  28  of  the  published 
hearings,  was  in  the  context  of  research 
granu  only  and  did  not  relate  to  the  total 
of  increased  cost  for  all  NIH  actlvltlec.  The 
figures  which  Dr.  Van  Slyke  presented  in  his 
testimony  of  April  7th.  on  the  other  hand, 
which  were  developed  at  the  request  of  your 
committee  following  Secretary  Flemmlng's 
testimony,  did  cover  the  total  of  our  activi- 
ties. Included  in  Dr.  Van  Slyke's  figures, 
totaling  $15  million,  was  the  adjusted  eeU- 
mate  of  $7  million  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
gram activity  of  research  grants  at  the  same 
level  in  fiscal  year  1960  as  In  the  present 
year.  In  each  instance,  of  course,  figures 
are  approximations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Shannon,  M.D., 

Director. 

CONQTJEST    or    DISKASE AMUtlCA'S     MOST 

ESSENTIAI.    SCIKNTmC    ENOKAVOm 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  when  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  came  to  the  floor 


the  Increases  proposed  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  provided  for 
a  significant  expansion  of  medical  re- 
search. 

Again  this  year  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  especially  to  the  program 
of  medical  research  support  which  our 
House  committee  report  proposes. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  strongly 
that  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  activities  which  lead  to 
better  health  for  the  American  people 
and  permit  us  as  a  Nation  to  maintain 
leadership  in  medical  research — a  scien- 
tific field  in  which  the  United  States  is 
not  behind  any  nation,  but  is  the 
acluiowledged  leader.  The  funds  spent 
on  medical  research  will  return  greater 
dividends  to  our  people  than  the  vast 
appropriations  made  for  missiles,  space, 
and  other  research. 

U.S.A. — WORLD    LEADER    IN    MEDICAL    RESEARCH 

We  can  insure  the  maximum  in  medi- 
cal progress.  We  can  make  our  position 
secure  as  the  world  leader  in  medical 
research,  if  we  continue  to  provide  the 

necessary  means  for  maintenance  and 
growth  of  America's  most  essential 
scientific  endeavor —  the  conquest  of 
disease. 

Therefore,  I  stand  in  support  of  the 
Committee's  position  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  And  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  confirm  the  committee's 
judgment  that  these  appropriations 
should  be  at  the  $344  million  level  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  $50  million 
more  than  appropriated  last  year.  It 
is  sufficiently  above  last  year's  appropri- 
ations to  give  us  a  strong  balanced  re- 
search attack  against  the  diseases  that 
cripple  and  prematurely  kill  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Having  served  on  this  committee  in 
the  83d,  the  85th,  and  now  In  the  86th 
Congresses.  I  have  naturally  been  deeply 
concerned  with  how  these  appropriations 
and  the  programs  they  represent  affect 
the  lives,  well-being,  social,  and  economic 
welfare  of  every  American,  since  the 
funds  provided  are  used  for  activities 
ranging  from  social  security  and  educa- 
tion to  health  and  medical  research. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  medi- 
cal research  because  it  not  only  brings 
human  benefits  by  giving  better  health 
to  more  people,  but  also  means  greater 
productivity  and  thereby,  economic  ben- 
efits to  families  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Moreover,  I  am  concerned 
with  medical  research  because  I  come 
from  Wisconsin.  Perhaps  this  deserves 
a  word  of  explanation. 

WISCONSIN 'B   LEADERSHIP   IN   RESEARCH 

My  State,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a  leader 
in  medical  and  other  fields  of  research. 
To  mention  one  example— the  discov- 
eries that  led  to  the  life-saving  drugs 
that  prevent  and  help  control  blood  clot- 
ting came  from  Wisconsin  research. 

In  addition  Wisconsin  people  recognize 
that  research  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
practical  achievement,  and  our  states- 


ment,  as  I  am,  of  a  man  who.  a  decade 
and  more  ago,  rose  from  this  same  floor 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  launch 
an  all-out  attack  upon  disease  through 
research. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  late 
Representative  Prank  B.  Keefe  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Some  of  you  here  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  with  him,  and  I 
know  I  need  not  dwell  upon  his  inspired 
leadership  and  his  vision. 

I  shall  only  mention  a  fact  that  should 
be  well  remembered:  that  Frank  Keefe 
championed  the  launching  of  medical 
research  as  a  truly  nationwide  effort  as- 
sisted through  public  fimds.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee when  the  decision  to  support  re- 
search throughout  the  United  States 
upon  a  large  scale  was  first  made.  The 
present  chairman,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  FoGAKTY  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  and  has  served 
continuously  and  with  distinction  ever 
since.  It  is  now  my  privilege  to  occupy 
the  position  of  ranking  Republican. 

SF>eaking  of  the  promise  of  advances 
that  are  to  come  against  such  great  kill- 
ers and  cripplers  as  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  mental  illness,  the  largest  news- 
paper of  my  home  State,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  commented,  "When  the  break- 
throughs occur,  the  late  Representative  ■ 
Prank  B.  Keefe  (Rep..  Oshkosh)  will  be 
entitled  to  much  of  the  credit  because 
of  his  persistent  campaigning  a  decade 
ago  for  money  for  medical  research." 

I  know  the  members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  would  heartily  concur 
with  this  tribute  to  Frank  Keefe.  It  is 
in  his  tradition,  and  that  of  my  State, 
that  I  recommend  additional,  strength- 
ened medical  research  support  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  alao  said,  in 
the  same  issue  quoted  above,  that  no 
Federal  funds  are  being  spent  to  better 
purpose  and  effect  than  those  going  into 
medical  research.  It  also  spoke  of  how 
benefits  would  flow  "across  the  Nation 
and  beyond,  now  and  for  generations  to 
come."  It  is  for  such  reasons,  too,  that 
I  endorse  this  increase  in  the  funds  made 
available  for  medical  research  diuing 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly  some 
of  the  considerations  that  lead  me  to 
take  this  position. 

WHT  SUCH  A  BIG  APPROPRIATION  UfClXASI  THIS 

TSAsr 

Among  these  considerations  is  the 
question  of  what  progress  is  being  made 
and  what  further  effort  is  needed  to 
guarantee  progress  in  the  future.  Our 
committee  inquired  particularly  into  this 
and  received,  throughout  the  year  as  well 
as  during  our  recent  hearings,  detailed 
reports  that  demonstrate  convincingly 
the  advances  that  are  being  made  on 
many  medical  fronts  and  the  oppKirtu- 
nities  that  lie  ahead.  Furthermore,  as 
wa$  true  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  made  it  my  business,  through 
visits  to  research  institutions  and  dis- 
cussions with  research  scientists,  to  ob- 


of  the  House  with  Its  report.  I  rose  to  men  as  well  as  our  scient^ts  have  long  tXXthand  ^nli^ai' o^^  ^  °*" 
speak  in  support  of  the  report  and  Its  been  known  for  leadership  M  the  ^o^  I^Ss  ^t£?f hi5f  oT  S?rk  5?  arffofn: 
£^f"l"!f!l^.f"??-/_.A  «»^.^.  .«^««  '^^'  I     and  development  of  research.    M^'y^     anTsuoi^rtiS^SronrS!^.  m' t^"  fi°  "^ 


was  particularly  interested  in  discussing 


Many 
you.  perhaps,  are  thinking  at  this  mo- 


and  supporting  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  appropriations. 


1959 
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One  cannot  help  being  tremendously 
Impressed  with  the  competence  and 
dedication  of  these  men  and  women 
whose  life  work  is  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  knowledge  which  will  per- 
mit us,  and  our  children,  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  to  have  better  health. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  unaware 
of  the  benefits  which  research  in  the 
medical  sciences  is  already  bringing  us. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  of 
them  being  reported  in  the  daily  press. 
Usually  these  press  reports  tell  of  the 
things  that  are  being  ai^lied,  or  nearly 
ready  for  application,  in  prevention  or 
treatment  of  disease  to  save  or  extend 
life.  There  are  many,  many  other  ad- 
vances, however,  of  a  more  basic  nature, 
which  do  not  make  the  headlines.  Yet 
these  are  occurring,  too,  and  give  confi- 
dence that  new  breakthroughs  are  com- 
ing, upon  which  new  preventives  and 
cures  will  be  based. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  here  the 
intense  interest  the  people  have  in  see- 
ing medical  research  grow  in  quality  and 
in  dimension.  This  is.  not  merely  some- 
thing which  the  scie;itists  desire,  but 
which  the  public  demands  and  vigorously 
supports. 

This  research  in  recent  years  has 
helped  us  become  a  stronger  Nation 
through  improvement  of  health  and  re- 
duction of  disease.  We  should  never 
overlook  this  fact  or  take  it  for  granted, 
although  it  is  true  that  many  diseases  are 
dramatically  reduced  without  our  being 
fully  aware  of  it. 

To  emphasize  this  point.  I  need  only 
mention  the  long-ago  victories  over  such 
illnesses  as  smallpox,  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
typhus,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  syphilis. 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  More  re- 
cently, there  have  been  great  gains  over 
dread  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and 
polio.  And  even  against  the  greatest 
killers,  cancer  and  heart  disease,  there 
have  been  dramatic  advances  through 
surgery  and  drugs. 

Yet  these  are  only  harbingers  of  fu- 
ture, greater  conquests.  We  are  making 
sure  and  steady  steps  forward  in  re- 
search in  many  fields  against  the 
chronic  illnesses  that  are  our  biggest 
health — and  a  tremendous  and  growing 
economic — problem. 

NEW     MEDICAL     PINDINOS    OP     19BS 

During  our  recent  hearings  we 
learned  of  exciting  research  findings  in 
each  of  the  fields  supported  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Let  me 
sketch  a  few  of  these,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, in  a  sort  of  headline  form.  All 
of  these  illustrations.  I  should  empha- 
size, are  from  new  flndmgs  of  Just  1 
year,  1958. 

NATIONAL    CANCXm    PCSTITUTl 

In  the  field  of  cancer : 

New  information  on  cancer  viruses  in 
animals  continue  to  reinforce  hope  for 
preventive  vaccines. 

Cytologic  screening  program  for  uter- 
ine cancer  succeeds;  deserves  expansion. 

Needlelike  probe  helps  detect  brain 
tumors. 

Anticancer  drug  research  uncovering 
new  agents  of  promise  in  cancer  therapy. 


NATIONAL    HEART    INSTTrXm 

In  heart  disease : 

New  synthetic  anti-coagulant  found 
found  unusually  promising. 

New  blood -pressure  lowering  agents 
developed,  improving  management  and 
tr'^atment  of  high  blood  pressure. 

Rheumatic  heart  disease  and  rheu- 
matic fever  fight  gets  new  aid  from  new 
technique  for  quick  diagnosis  of  strep 
germs. 

Abnormal  openings  in  heart  walls  de- 
tected by  new  technique. 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE    OP    ALLERGY     AND 
INPECTIOUS     DISEASES 

In  allergy  and  infectious  diseases: 

New  hormone  shows  high  potency  in 
treatment  of  allergic  conditions. 

Discovery  of  two  new  viruses  responsi- 
ble for  much  respiratory  disease. 

Probability  of  new  and  better  vaccines 
for  certain  virus-caused  respiratory  ill- 
nesses increase. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  ARTHRITIS  AND 
METABOLIC    DISEASES 

In  arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases : 

Pam-killing  drug  at  least  10  times 
more  pK>werful  than  morphine  sjmthe- 
sized. 

Better  treatment  for  gout  discovered. 

New  oral  antidiabetic  drugs  in  use; 
others  nearing  application. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OP    DENTAL    RESEARCH 

In  dental  research : 

Improved  understanding  of  periodcm- 
tal  disease  (of  the  gums) . 

Increasing  success  in  development  of 
techniques  for  transplantation  of  full- 
term  molar  teeth  in  animals. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    <»"     MENTAL    HEALTH 

In  mental  illness : 

Each  chemical  step  in  breakdown  of 
epinephrine  (adrenalin)  within  the  body 
described  for  first  time. 

New  drug,  structurally  related  to  a 
tranquilizer,  shows  promise  in  treatment 
of  depression. 

New  test  for  tranquilizing  drugs 
avoids  some  disadvantages  of  earlier 
tests;  may  be  useful  in  testing  a  variety 
of  drugs. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND    BLINDNESS 

In  neurological  diseases  and  blindness: 

Anticoagulant  therapy  found  helpful 
In  early  brain  thrombosis  and  may  pre- 
vent or  po6tF>one  onset  of  threatening 
brain  stroke. 

Function  restored  to  paralyzed  dia- 
phragm by  surgical  nerve  substitution. 

Major  step  in  search  for  responsible 
factor  in  development  of  senile  eye  cata- 
ract comes  in  study  of  rabbit  eyes  which 
show  Chemical  changes  characteristic  of 
the  aging  process. 

I  must  stress,  of  course,  that  these  are 
only  examples,  in  capsule  or  headline 
form,  taken  almost  at  random  from  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  presented  to  our 
Committee  of  the  past  year's  progress  in 
medical  research  supported  through  the 
appropriations  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  have  debberately  cited  one 
or  two  from  each  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutes' programs  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  complex  range  of  problems 
being  attacked  and  the  wide  scope  of  the 
progress  being  won. 


Much  more  could  be  said,  of  course, 
about  this  progress.  Yet  I  think  enough 
has  been  mentioned  to  buttress  my  posi- 
tion that  the  outlook  for  greater  ad- 
vances is  very  bright  indeed,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  give  wholehearted  support  to 
medical  research  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  scientists  to  use  the  funds  effec- 
tively. 

In  the  past  several  years  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  increasing  funds  to  the 
Institutes,  and  the  money  has,  I  am  con- 
vinced been  well  and  fruitfully  used.  I 
believe  we  can  rely  on  this  record  for  as- 
surance that  increased  funds  provided 
for  1960  will  be  well  used  in  the  public 
interest.  Our  Committee  will  insist  tha<, 
the  highest  standards  are  used  in  pass- 
ing on  research  grant  applications. 

The  record  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
shows  that  this  has  been  true  for  the 
increases  we  voted  last  year  for  medi- 
cal research,  research  training,  and  re- 
search construction.  I  would  like  to 
mention  here  that  the  building  of  medi- 
cal research  resources  for  the  future  is 
as  essential  as  the  support  of  current 
research.  The  research  training  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  provide. for  the  development  of 
skilled  scientific  manpower  in  the  health 
sciences;  and  it  is  as  important  to  the 
Nation  to  support  this  scientific  train- 
ing as  it  is  in  any  field  that  can  be 
named,  such  as  nuclear  physics  or  space 
science. 

MEDICAL    RESEARCH    MANPOWER 

On  the  score  of  manpower  and  of  re- 
search studies,  let  me  say  that  the  es- 
sence of  my  endorsement  of  additional 
funds  lies  in  a  simple  fact  that  can  be 
very  briefly  stated : 

There  are  brilliant  young  people  ready 
to  be  trained  for  medical  research ;  there 
is  sound  new  work  ready  to  be  started 
by  researchers  of  proved  caliber;  but 
there  will  not  be  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide for  these  investments  in  the  future 
unless  we  increase  this  year's  fimds  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

We  have  foimd  solid  evidence  that  the 
medical  schools  and  universities,  where 
research  is  carried  out  and  scientists  are 
trained,  not  only  can  use  additional  sup- 
port well,  but  also  must  have  it  if  they 
are  to  exploit  the  highly  promising  new 
leads  uncovered  in  many  fields  and  give 
training  opportimities  to  those  qualified 
for  and  deeply  interested  in  obtaining 
them.  We  have  found  that  we  cannot 
expect,  for  fiscal  year  1960.  a  desirable 
minimum  of  new  research  mvestigations 
unless  the  level  of  support  is  above  the 
level  for  1959.  We  have  found  also  that 
there  will  undoubtedly  arise  this  next 
year,  as  in  the  past,  new  areas  of  need 
and  potential  progress  where  greater  and 
faster  growth  can  be  implemented  by  in- 
creases which,  with  available  resources 
and  timeliness  of  op[>ortiinity,  form  a 
combination  that  permits  advances 
which  otherwise  would  be  postponed  or 
lost. 

It  is  upKjn  such  considerations  that  my 
endorsement  of  strengthened  funds  for 
medical  research  and  training  activities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
based,  together  with  my  conviction  that 
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such     Investment    Is    sound     national 
economy. 

Thla  is  80  because  medical  research  Is 
the  avenue  along  which  we  must  move 
if  we  are  to  decrease  spending  for  the 
care  and  alleviation  of  disease,  and  be- 
cause medical  research  Is  the  road  upon 
which  we  must  march  to  achieve  in- 
creased productivity  of  our  people.  Quite 
apart  from  humane  considerations,  these 
two  factors  justify  our  investing  more  in 
medical  research  than  we  are  now  doing. 
We  will  not.  of  course,  place  these  fac- 
tors, the  dollar  marks  as  it  were,  above 
the  humanitarian  values  which  charac- 
terize our  NaUon's  tradition.  We  can 
justly  support  a  greater  research  attack 
upon  disease  for  the  human  benefits 
alone  which  it  wUl  bring— the  increased 
numbers  of  lives  saved  and  extended,  the 
untimely  death  and  disability  prevented. 
the  individuals  and  families  made 
healthier  and  happier. 

Yet.  even  upon  an  investment-in-dol- 
lars  basis  alone,  we  can  justifiably  sup- 
port the  $344  million  appropriation  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  investment  is 
small  compared  to  the  potential  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  will  come  as 
medical  research  achieves  new  knowl- 
edge to  bring  the  killing  and  crippling 
diseases  of  today  progressively  under 
control. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  set  up  a 
highway  trust  fund.  This  highway  trust 
fund  has  been  established  to  pay  the  cost 
of  our  highway  aid  program  throughout 
the  United  States.  Certain  use  taxes 
were  established  to  go  into  this  particu- 
lar trust  fund  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  high- 
way construction  program.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search and  public  health  that  we  estab- 
lished a  health  trust  fund.  I  think  we 
should  find  a  way  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  these  health  programs  that 
we  are  presently  enjoying  so  that  we 
can  place  this  program  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  I  believe  that  medical  re- 
search in  the  public  health  field  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  our  people;  but  I  also  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  they  receive  from 
these  programs  rather  than  pass  the  cost 
on  to  some  future  generation  to  pay  for 
in  the  form  of  a  still  larger  national  debt. 

DKPAKTMKNT   OF   LABOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  appropriating  funds 
for  an  executive  department,  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  not  only  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  which  the  Depart- 
ment administers,  but  the  effectiveness 
of  its  operations.  The  people  of  our 
country  pay  heavy  taxes.  They  do  not 
mind  paying  them  to  obtain  needed  serv- 
ices. They  do.  however,  seriously  ob- 
ject to  unnecessary  expenditures  or 
waste  through  inefflciency. 

It  is  therefore  a  special  pleasure  for 
mc  to  be  able  to  assure  my  colleagues 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation  that  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
fiscal  year  1060  is  for  needed  services 
and  that  It  will  not  be  dissipated  through 
InefRciency.  The  bill  before  us  endorses 
the  budget  of  the  President  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  fiscal  yenr  1063. 
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Your  committee  went  over  every  item 
of  expense  with  great  care.  We  reduced 
the  requests  where  justified,  for  exam- 
ple by  improvement  in  economic  condl- 
Uons  which  will  lessen  the  need  for  un- 
employment Insurance.  We  also  found 
some  areas  in  which  savings  could  be 
effected  for  other  reasons.  We  did  not, 
however,   cut   funds   for   any   essenUal 

services.  -.         *         » 

Our  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  also  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  James  P.  Mitchell  is  SecreUry  of 
Labor.  We  are  satisfied  that  under  his 
leadership  the  moneys  will  be  wisely 
spent,  and  the  country  will  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  performance  for  every  dollar 
expended. 

The  efflciency  of  the  Department  s  op- 
erations under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration supports  and  justifies  the  budget 
presented  to  the  House  at  this  time. 
That  record  is  a  proud  one  in  the  annals 
of  our  Government.  It  reflects  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration to  the  welfare  of  the  working 

people. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  an  item 
In  this  bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  can  send  it  on  its  way  to 
the  other  body  for  consideration.  I 
realize  the  temper  of  this  Congress  and 
I  feel  that  perhaps  this  is  the  best  bill 
that  we  can  get  through  the  House  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to    the    distinguished    gentleman    from 

Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  funds  in 
this  bill  for  payment  to  Impacted  school 
areas  within  a  radius  of  say  50  miles  of 
the  seat  of  Government,  the  District  of 

Columbia? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  in  this  bill  it  would  be  almost  one- 
quarter. 

Mr.  BOW.  A  quarter  of  the  amount 
in  this  bill  is  actually  used  for  the  Im- 
pacted school  districts  within  the  area 
to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  A  50-mile  radius  of  the 
seat  of  Government,  yes,  I  would  think 
it  that  high.  The  boundaries  you  use 
are  difficult  to  fix  in  my  mind. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  law 
which  puts  Montgomery,  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty and  these  nearby  counties  in  a  much 
higher  category  this  year  and  last  year 
than  they  were  previously.  They  are  re- 
ceiving a  greater  amount  of  aid. 

I  happen  to  live  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. My  children  go  to  school  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  I  pay  the  same  prop- 
erty taxes  as  the  man  who  happens  to 
live  next  door  to  me  who  works  in  the 
District,  in  private  business.  But  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property.  Montgomery  County  re- 
ceives aid  In  addition  to  my  real  estate 
taxes  for  my  children  who  are  attending 
that  school.  The  children  of  the  man 
next  door  the  county  receives  no  aid. 

The  whole  philosophy  behind  the  Im- 
pacted aid  program,  as  X  see  it,  was  to 
provide  funds  for  the  particular  school 
dl:trlcts  which  were  adversely  affected 


through  the  removal  of  property  and 
who  were  affected  in  their  school  burden 
through  the  lack  of  their  ability  to  Ux 
people  to  provide  local  revenues  to  sup- 
port the  schools. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LAIRD,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  who  represents  one  of 
the  areas  that  does  very  well  under  this 
particular  program. 

Mr,  BROYHILL.  I  would  like  to  re- 
verse the  example  the  gentleman  just 
used  concerning  Montgomery  County, 
which  is  not  one  of  my  counties. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  saw  the  gentleman  on 
the  floor,  and  that  why  I  used  as  an  ex- 
ample Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  in  the  case  of  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  working  In 
Montgomery  County  on  privately-owned 
property.  Montgomery  County  does  re- 
ceive taxes  on  that  privately-owned 
property,  but  on  Federal  property, 
where  the  District  of  Columbia  resident 
works.  Montgomery  County  does  not  re- 
ceive any  taxes? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  right.  The  only 
difficulty  involved  in  the  exa.nple  used 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  that 
regardless  whether  the  parent  works  on 
property  that  is  off  the  Ux  rolls,  or 
whether  he  works  on  property  that  is 
not  even  in  the  county,  the  same  amoimt 
of  aid  is  paid  for  his  child.  That  is  not 
and  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  law. 

Mr.  BROYHILL,  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  Montgomery  County  should 
have  some  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
federally  owned  property  out  there? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  say  for  feder- 
ally owned  property  and  the  children  of 
people  who  are  employed  on  the  par- 
ticular property,  yes.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  go  up  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict or  many  other  districts  in  the 
United  States  he  will  find  that  there  are 
vast  areas  In  national  forests  and  recrea- 
tional areas  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  whole  areas  are  taken 
off  the  tax  rolls,  but  there  is  no  school 
aid  for  the  children  that  live  In  these 
townships.  In  many  of  these  areas  there 
has  not  been  a  single  cent  of  revenue 
even  from  the  sale  of  t'mber. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  probably  does 
not  create  any  expense  to  the  local  com- 
munity for  services. 

Mr,  LAIRD,  The  gentleman  is  wrong 
on  that  particular  problem.  We  would 
like  to  be  developed  further.  We  would 
like  additional  trade.  The  people  of 
your  district  in  Virginia  like  to  have  the 
District  of  Columbia  located  near  you, 
I  do  not  think  your  area  would  have 
been  developed  to  the  extent  it  has  if 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  not  been 
located  right  here. 

This  Is  what  our  committee  report 
states  on  this  problem: 

Tht  commltt**  nctton  on  this  (psj- 
menu  to  ■chool  dlttrlcu)  and  tht  preisMl- 
Ing  Item  (•chool  conatruotlon  Mslstanee) 
reflects  lU  feeling  of  reeponslbllUj  to  pro- 
vide the  ftffeeted  echool  dUtricta  with  the 
funds  that  Congrsas,  by  lU  aoUon  on  tht 
bstkc  legUlatlon  last  year,  has  ltd  them  to 
believe  would  be  forthcoming.  The  com- 
mittee recognkiee  thet  theae  echool  dletrtou 
hAve  plenned  the  flnnndng  of  their  echool 
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■yatema  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  receive  tbeae  funda.  Thus,  to  nuJce 
reducttona  now  would  be  unfair  and  would 
certainly  disrupt  many  educational  pro- 
grams. However.  It  U  also  the  committee's 
belief  that  aerloua  conalderatlon  ahould  be 
given  the  baalc  legUlatlon  with  a  view  to 
poaslble  revision  to  remove  from  eligibility, 
or  considerably  reduce  the  entltlementa  of 
school  districts  in  areas  where  It  ta  highly 
questionable  that  the  Federal  activities  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  financing  of  the 
scbcx>l  system.  The  committee  has  in  mind 
areas  such  as  those  around  Wa&hington. 
D.C.,  where  children  of  parents  who  work 
on  Federal  property  but  pay  local  taxes  that 
aupport  the  echool  system.  Just  the  same 
as  do  their  neighbors  who  do  not  work  on 
Federal  property,  are  nonetheless  Included 
in  the  count  of  children  for  which  Federal 
payments  under  the  two  programs  are 
made,     i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman has  plenty  of  room  in  his  dis- 
trict for  some  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  that  supply  the 
payroll  that  they  like  In  Virginia  ard 
over  In  Maryland.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
very  anxious  to  have  any  of  these  build- 
ings located  there.  The  people  of  nearby 
Virginia  and  Maryland  come  around 
with  this  sad  story  after  the  location 
of  facilities,  but  you  should  hear  them 
howl  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  close 
or  curtail  the  operation  of  a  Federal 
agency  in  their  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  be  the  first 
to  complain,  the  first  to  object,  if  we 
tried  to  disperse  some  of  this  Govern- 
ment out  over  the  country,  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  concerning  this  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aged?  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  is  being  spent 
on  that  item,  apparently.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  briefly  what  is  accom- 
plished at  this  conference,  or  by  these 
conferences? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  hoped  that  this  con- 
ference— which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
President,  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
approved  by  the  Congress — will  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
I  will  insert  at  this  point  a  fact  sheet 
on  this  White  House  Conference: 

Fact  Shkkt  on  the  WHrrc  House  CoNrxxEMCE 
ON  Agino 

The  law:  By  act  of  Congress,  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  was  au- 
thorised, and  President  Elsenhower  signed 
the  meaaure  Into  public  law  September  a, 
18&8.  Tht  act  speclfles  that  the  Conference 
will  be  held  In  Washington.  DC.  In  Jan- 
unry  1961. 

Direction ;  Under  direction  of  Health.  Bdu- 
cntlon.  and  Welfare  Secretary  Arthur  8. 
Piemmlng,  the  HBW  special  ataff  on  aging 
la  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Conference 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging,  which  Is  competed  of  Cabtnet-level 
reprettntatlTtt  of  Inttrttted  Pedernl  depart- 
ments and  agtnelts,  and  local  and  Statt 
government  agencies  and  private  groups  and 
o;ganlaatlona  interested  in  the  fitld  ot  re  I'R- 
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Former  Congreasman  Robert  W.  Kean.  of 
New  Jersey,  has  accepted  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee. 

Secretary  Piemmlng  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce abortly  the  appointment  of  the  full 
National  Advisory  Conunlttee  of  outstanding 
citizens  reflecting  broad  but  expert  view- 
points on  the  problems  of  the  aging.  TlUs 
committee  will  have  overall  direction  of  the 
conference. 

Planning:  Congress  has  authorized  but  not 
as  yet  appropriated  funds  to  provide  grants 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000  to  the  States  to  help 
them  finance  the  collection  of  facts  about 
aging,  conduct  State  and  local  conferences 
and  develop  recommendations  for  discussion 
at  the  1961  conference. 

The  White  House  Conference  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  forums  and  conferences 
at  local.  State,  and  territorial  levels.  These 
activities  are  expected  to  stimulate  a  gcxxl 
deal  of  action  and  program  development 
prior  to  the  1961  Conference. 

Recommendations :  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  expected  to  draw  a  mini- 
mum of  2,500  delegates  In  January  1961,  will 
make  recommendations  for  a  course  of  posi- 
tive action  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  aging.  The  congressional  act  requires 
the  submission  of  a  final  report  containing 
recommended  action  to  the  President  not 
later  than  90  days  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  Conference. 

Objectives:  In  authorizing  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  Congress  de- 
clared "that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
work  Jointly  with  the  States  and  their  citi- 
zens to  develop  recommendations  and  plans 
for  action  •  •  •  which  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses of: 

"1.  Assuring  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons equal  opportunity  with  others  to  en- 
gage In  gainful  employment  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing,  thereby  gaining  for 
our  economy  the  benefits  of  their  skills,  ex- 
perience, and  productive  capacities;  and 

•"2.  Enabling  retired  p>ersons  to  enjoy  In- 
come sufBcient  for  health  and  for  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens:  and 

"3.  Providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  and  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay:  and 

"4.  Assisting  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons to  make  preparation,  develop  skills  and 
interests,  and  find  social  contacts  which  wUl 
make  the  gift  of  added  years  of  life  a  period 
of  reward  and  satisfaction  and  avoid  un- 
necessary social  costs  of  premature  deteriora- 
tion and  disability:  and 

•"5.  Stepping  up  research  designed  to  re- 
lieve old  age  of  Its  burden  of  sickness,  mental 
breakdown,  and  social  ostracism." 

Numbers  Involved:  Between  1900  and  1950 
the  number  of  those  aged  45  to  64  in  the 
tJnlted  States  roughly  tripled  to  31  million, 
and  those  aged  65  and  over  quadrupled  to  12 
million.  Present  estimates  are  that  today 
there  are  15  million  Americans  65  years  and 
older,  and  that  by  1975  this  figure  will  climb 
to  more  than  20  million.  Those  aged  45  and 
older  will  be  affected  directly  by  the  White 
House  Conference,  since  their  employment 
health,  housing,  and  retirement  problems  will 
t>e  given  consideration.  Also  the  findings  and 
recommendaUona  of  the  Conference  will  have 
an  impact  on  younger  Americans,  alnoe  they 
InevlUbly  share  In  the  responsibility,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  supporting  programs 
designed  to  add  purpose  and  usefulness  to 
the  Uvea  of  senior  cltlaena.  They,  too,  even- 
tually win  grow  older  and  benefit  from  pro- 
grams recommtndtd  as  the  reautt  of  the 
White  House  Conference, 

Preparation :  A  National  Leadership  Train- 
Ing  Inatltute  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  to  help  States,  communltlti. 
and  nntlonal  organliatioDB  in  thtlr  plan- 
ning for  and  In  advance  of  the  Conference 
will  bo  conducted  by  the  HBW  Special  UUfT 


on  Aging  June  24  throiigh  26  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Representatives  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  national 
organizations,  and  other  private  and  public 
agencies  having  programs  In  the  field  of 
aging  wUl  assist  in  conducting  the  institute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks 
that  something  worth  while  is  being  ac- 
complished? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  hope  SO.  I  cannot 
predict  what  may  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference, but  I  hope  It  will  be  a  worth- 
while conference.  There  has  to  be  a  lot 
of  ground  work  done  in  the  States  and 
communities  before  it  can  be  a  success. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  that  our  com- 
mittee will  watch  it  closely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  this  conference  has  been  held? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  have  had  State  and 
local  conferences  on  the  aged,  but  we 
have  never  had  a  White  House  con- 
ference on  the  aged. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  that  there  is  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  in  1960.  Has  that  conference 
previously  been  held? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  has  been 
held  before.  I  believe  it  was  held  10 
years  ago.  The  funds  appropriated 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress.  When 
the  original  bill  was  up  the  amount  of 
authorization  was  drastically  reduced, 
but  this  is  in  accordance  with  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  this  going  to  be  a 
permanent  thing?  They  are  establish- 
ing a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $16,509  a 
year.  This  is  now  bound  to  become  a 
permanent  thing. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  White  House  Conference  will  become 
a  permanent  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
suppose  when  this  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  is  held 
this  year  in  Wsishington  they  will  be  ad- 
vised of  the  $286  billion  debt  we  have  in 
this  country,  and  that  there  will  be  some 
discussion  of  how  the  children  and 
youth  of  today,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow, 
are  going  to  find  the  means  of  paying  off 
this  debt?  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  will  be  discussed  there? 

Mr,  LAIRD,  I  hope  some  discussion 
will  be  had  on  the  basic  economic  prob- 
lems of  government  and  to  paying  for 
governmental  benefits  as  we  increase  the 
costs.  If  we  are  going  to  have  benefits 
from  the  Government,  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  cost.  I  do  not  know 
personally  whether  that  Is  on  the 
agenda,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman's 
recommendation  will  be  given  real  con- 
sideration by  the  people  that  are  run- 
ning the  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POQARTY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Marshall  1, 

Mr.  MARSHALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  my 
service  on  the  subcommittee  detllng 
with  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
Is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences 
I  have  enjoyed  In  the  Congreis.  No 
other  committee,  to  my  knowledge,  deals 
so  comprehensively  with  so  many  of  the 
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programs  that  directly  affect  almoat 
every  citlaen  In  our  country.  I  wish 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  could  sit 
In  on  our  hearings,  particularly  when 
the  Nation's  leading  medical  scientists 
recount  the  breakthroughs  they  are 
making  on  every  front  In  the  never-end- 
ing light  on  the  most  serious  of  human 
ailments.  The  combined  accomplish- 
ments of  these  dedicated  men  make  a 
faaoinaUng  story. 

Our  chairman,  John  Pooarty.  has  al- 
ways been  cloeely  Identified  with  these 
programs  and  has  taken  the  deepest  per- 
■onal   interest  In   the   whole  field   of 
health  activities  and  this  personal  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  evident  in  the  bill  before  you  today. 
We  know  him  as  a  conscientious  and 
dedicated  chairman  always  mindful  of 
the  wishes  of  his  committee.    My  col- 
leagues, WwFiitD  Denton.  Melvin  Laird, 
and   ELroRo  Cedirbero,   have   demon- 
strated a  genuine  interest  in  all  of  these 
programs  and  while  we  have  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  we  know  we  share  a 
common  purpose  in  attempting  to  shape 
effective  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
the  millions  of  people  served  daily  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Bdu- 
oatlon.  and  Welfare. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have  dis- 
euised  Indian  health  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  me.     Z  am 

e eased  to  report  that  steady  progress  Is 
ling  made  In  this  worthwhile  work. 
Detplte  some  ahortoomlngi,  we  can  lay 
UmI  Iht  lituaUon  li  oonitimtly  Improv* 
lag,  Dr,  Uroy  Burney,  Burgeon  Oen« 
fr«l  or  Ihe  PuMle  Health  Bervloe,  has 
ihown  A  iml  «m1  of  ptnong)  Inttml 
In  Ihli  program,  Your  eommUlH  hM 
worked  eloaely  with  Dr,  Burney,  Dr. 
Bhaw«  and  other  membetii  of  Iht  itaff 
M\4  Wf  hivt  bHh  pitMttf  wtlh  Iht 
•plrll  ot  MOporoUon  of  Iht  IFuUle 
lho)th  Btrvltt  bMtd  upon  our  muluol 
Atttrt  tor  oggrttitvt  and  tAeltnl  titorto 
to  tmprovf  Iht  htollh  ot  our  mdlan  ttu« 
itM.  AlUmH,  In  our  htortnit  and  rt* 
Boria  and  ptrtonal  eonvtrtaUont,  wt 
have  made  tuggteUona  in  iht  Inttrtel  ot 
Improving  the  orgiur\ltaUon  and  Iht 
■trvlota  provided.  Tht  Public  Health 
Bervtct  has  taktn  a  eonstrucUvt  atti- 
tude toward  these  suggestions  and  have 
adopted  some  which  we  both  think  have 
strengthened  their  work. 

Indian  health  problems  are  not  sim- 
ple. There  are  no  easy  answers.  In 
fact,  these  are  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  must  deal,  in  my  opinion.  The 
limited  economic  resources  of  Indian 
families  and  the  inadequate  standard  of 
living  create  health  problems  of  every 
kind.  The  Indian  population  is  scat- 
tered over  250  reservations  in  24  States 
and  in  several  hundred  villages  of 
Alaska.  Patients  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances on  foot,  by  cart  or  dogsled,  by 
automobile  or  airplane.  The  health  and 
medical  services  provided  are  often 
made  more  difficult  and  costly  because 
of  these  circumstances. 

The  problems  are  real  enough.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Indian's  average 
age  at  death  is  39  compared  to  61  for  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Twenty-three 
percent  of  all  Indian  deaths  occur 
among  children  under  1  year  of  age, 
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compared  with  only  7  percent  in  the 
general  population.  . 

When  we  speak  of  progress  being 
made,  we  are  speaking  of  human  lives 
being  saved.  Tuberculosis  was  once  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  Indian 
people.  Within  3  years— 1955-57— the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  has  been  reduced 
by  24  percent  outside  Alaska.  In  Alaska, 
this  death  rate  has  been  reduced  by  83 
percent  since  1954.  Indian  deaths  from 
gastroenteric  diseases  have  been  cut  by 
more  than  25  percent  over  the  last  4 

To  provide  the  kind  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  health  services  desperately 
needed  by  the  Indians  means  that  we 
must  continue  to  develop  hospital  and 
clinical  facilities  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  I,  for  one.  wish  that  progress 
could  be  made  even  more  rapidly. 

Last  year  when  the  bill  was  before  us. 
the  committee  was  much  concerned  over 
the  delay  in  construction  of  four  hos- 
pitals. We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the 
situation  has  improved.  The  construc- 
tion contract  has  been  awarded  for  a 
200*bed  medical  center  at  Gallup.  N. 
Mex..  and  the  bullaing  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  November  1980.  The  con- 
tract for  the  50-bed  hospital  at  Kotse- 
bue.  Alaska,  was  awarded  on  January  30. 
1959,  and  construction  will  be  completed 
In  December  1960.  A  new  75-bed  hos- 
pital Is  under  construction  at  Shiprook. 
N.  Max.,  and  should  be  completed  by 
December  of  this  year, 

Members  will  rKaU  that  funds  were 
rtqutattd  for  a  SO-btd  hosplUl  at  BeUi, 
Aril,  Thtst  funds  art  In  the  second  sup- 
pltmtntal  apiM^oprtatlon  bill  and  u  is 
•xptctfd  ihAt  tht  hoMUl  will  bt  rndy 
toi*  oetupaney  In  Ottobtr  1 110. 

Tht  prtttnl  budgtl  maktt  provision  to 
rtiilatt  a  •••ytar^oM  hoaulUl  at  Ban 
09iY\Ms  Arli««  whleh  U  oteoltit  «Ad  eom* 
ultltly  Inadtoualt  lo  Mttl  Iht  nttda  ot 
Iht  4.aoo  Indiana  11  ttrvta^  ^lant  also 
tail  tor  rtiklating  a  hoa)>llal  al  Ktama 
Ctnyon^  Arlg^  whloh 
Indiana, 

Ont  <»t  Iht  most  strlous  problems  fac- 
ing tht  Public  Health  Strvtct  in  provid- 
ing medical  and  heAllh  services  Is  in- 
adtquatt  housing  for  doctors  and 
nurses.  As  housing  Improves,  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  critical  shortage  of 
doctors  and  nurses.  In  1955,  half  of 
the  hospitals  had  only  one  doctor  who 
was  on  call  around  the  clock  7  days  a 
week.  Now  all  hospitals  except  several 
of  the  smallest  have  at  least  two 
physicians. 

Funds  were  requested  for  the  con- 
struction of  32  new  housing  units.  Our 
committee  has  been  concerned  about 
improving  the  situation  at  a  faster  pace 
and  has  included  funds  for  52  additional 
units.  The  locations  of  these  units  are 
listed  on  page  317  of  the  hearing.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  imply  that  this  will 
solve  the  whole  housing  problem.  The 
program  as  suggested  by  the  committee 
will  barely  help  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the 
housing  that  is  deteriorating. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  temporary 
housing  operation  was  put  into  effect. 
Investigation  has  proven  this  to  be  both 
costly  and  unsatisfactory.  Many  still 
in  use  are  shacks  more  than  40  years  old 
without    adequate    sanitation,    wiring, 


heating,  or  sewage  disposal  facilities. 
By  providing  an  additional  11.500,000 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  easing  the 
housing  squeeie,  the  committee  feels 
that  economy  will  be  best  served  in  the 
long  run  since  it  will  reduce  per  unit 
construction  and  maintenance  costs. 

Last  year  we  made  available  $1,750,000 
as  Indian  matching  funds  in  construc- 
Uon  of  community  hospiUls  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act. 
This  program  made  a  good  start  last 
year.     The  Public  Health  Service  feels 
that  the  carryover  of  funds  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  projects  planned  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.    These  funds  are 
used  only  for  the  portion  of  the  hospital 
specifically    needed   for   Indians.     The 
number  of  beds  in  most  such  hospitals 
is  relatively  small  so  that  the  share 
charged    to   Indians   is   also   relatively 
small.    Yet  the  program  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  real  economies  and  permits  In- 
dians to  be  treated  within  their  own 
communities  and  along  with  the  general 
population.    Experience  so  far  has  been 
very  satisfactory  but  I  hope  that  we    ^n 
make  even  more  progress  in  the  future. 
I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  problem  we  are  encountering 
with  regard  to  medical  care  for  Indigent 
Indians    not    living    on    reservations. 
Some  States  have  a  very  good  record  of 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.    A  few.  unfortu- 
nately, deliberately  avoid  the  re*ponsl- 
bllUy  of  medical  aulstance  for  their 
Indian  oltUtns,  forcing  ihtm  to  return 
to  tht  rtatrvaUon  In  ordtr  to  bt  eUalblt 
for  Federal  care. 

Tht    commUVH    oonaldtrtd    taking 
drastic  steps  to  twvnX  IhU  situation 
such  as  barring  ai\y  Vtalt  which  dis- 
criminates againni  lu  XmliMU  cium^imi 
f)^\  receiving  ai\y  l*uMl«  MealU\  iK^i v 
Ice  gi^nu,   II  would  to  entirely  wiUiin 
Iht  jurtsdlcllon  of  U\e  Cuivartai  to  lake 
AuiiAi  ai  K»ama    ^^^  atUoh  tinct  tht  Ihdiah  clUaeni 
XvM  i^r  Mfl^    i^rt  eounitd  m  iMrt  of  iht  loui  |Mi>ula* 
eervtt  »nt  noiN    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  quallty^lht 

BUIaa  tor  a  larttr  chart  ot  Ftdtrol 
tunda  undtr  iht  vartous  grmnt  programs, 

n  was  fell,  howeN-er,  that  this  remedy 
might  be  too  drastic  for  immediate  use 
so  we  discussed  the  matter  with  Public 
Healtli  Service  officials  and  urged  them 
to  work  with  the  States  concerned  in 
correcting  the  situation.  We  hope 
prompt  corrective  action  will  be  taken 
since  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  States 
which  need  them.  However,  it  Is  unfair 
to  all  citizens  to  permit  any  State  to 
evade  its  responsibility  through  discrimi- 
nation against  Indians  imable  to  pay 
their  medical  expenses.  We  have  asked 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  keep  us  ad- 
vised of  the  progress  made  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  Indian 
health  activities,  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  and  out  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  are  devoting  their 
time  and  talents  to  serving  the  Indian 
citizens  of  our  country.  This  spirit  of 
dedication,  more  than  ansrthlng  else, 
gives  us  the  hope  that  many  of  our  most 
serious  problems  can  and  will  be  solved 
in  the  forseeable  future.    These  are  the 
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people  who  live  with  the  problem  day  In 
and  day  out  and  perform  the  countless 
works  of  mercy  that  cannot  be  cata- 
loged. This  Is  done  without  public  rec- 
ognition or  public  acclaim. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  personally 
some  of  the  work  being  done  by  Crelgh- 
ton  University  In  promoting  medical 
care  for  Indians.  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  contribution  this  great  uni- 
versity is  making  to  the  welfare  of  In- 
dian cltlaens.  Its  excellent  staff  and  the 
finest  specialists  in  medicine  and  surgery 
are  assisting  Indians.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  university  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  medical  profession  in  hu- 
manitarian causes.  Creighton  Univer- 
sity Justly  deservti  our  highest  commen- 
dation. 

Insofar  as  Indian  health  funds  in  this 
bill  are  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  they  are  adequate  to  support  the 
steady  progress  we  have  made  and  must 
continue  to  make  In  this  worthwhile 
effort.  I  wish  we  were  making  as  much 
progress  in  meeting  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  our  Indian  citisens 
as  we  are  making  in  providing  medical 
care.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  health 
program  is  a  good  one  and  that  we  are 
beginning  to  see  results.  This  in  itself 
will  accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  as 
more  and  more  young  doctors  and 
nurses  are  attructod  to  a  gi^eat  hu- 
manllAilan  work  that  is  interesting,  in- 
formative, and  iUkplrAtlonal.  Money  Is 
necessary  but  this  pixMiiam,  more  than 
nuuny  others,  depends  fur  Its  ultimate 
auceesM  on  the  dniUMieU  men  nnU  women 
who  daily  ti^t  Uie  allmenu  of  their 
telluw  cItUcns  of  Indlnn  dt^scent, 

AU  of  Uh  h*»vo  reciMved  lei  lots  tVM\\\ 
rural  aii>a«  all  uvrr  the  country  te^ll- 
f>inH  tu  Ute  ii\«ei't^M  uf  the  Ubii^ry  Berv- 
Icei  Art  0\v\  NOQ  ruinl  e<>untlea  with 
m^Mt"  thnn  II  miUitm  \m>\\W  hnve  i\«>w 
ur  mv^u\>v«Kl  Uttiaiy  seiviciNi  ax^ilable 
b«*e«v4(ie  of  U\u  act, 

It  iK  impoaniblv  to  meaaure  what  Ihla 
m<M(vns  ii\  leainiiia  and  itK'itHAUon  foi^ 
adults  and  chlldiTU  who  hA\i»  Immni  dt- 
pri\*ed  of  the  bit^tous  i^^sourct  ot  good 
booka  almply  because  they  live  in  the 
less-populated  psvts  of  our  country. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  >^-e  are  not 
reminded  of  the  great  need  for  improv- 
ing educational  opportunities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live.  Our  first  President.  Oeoige  Wash- 
ington, put  it  simply  when  he  pointed 
out  that  democratic  government  makes 
special  demands  of  its  citizens: 

In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov- 
ernment gives  force  to  public  opinion.  It  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

There  is  no  greater  contribution  to 
education  and  to  enlightened  public 
opinion  than  a  ready  and  free  source  of 
good  tjoolcs.  Any  measuie  that  gives 
more  people  access  to  more  boolcs  is  an 
educational  program  of  the  first  order. 
Children  enrolled  in  smaller  schools  and 
living  in  rui'al  communities  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  their  big  city  cousins.  The  growth 
and  development  of  minds  knows  no 
geographical  boundaries.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  no  greater  stimulation  for 


a  child  than  an  adequate  and  accessible 
supply  of  good  t>ooks. 

To  Insure  the  continued  success  of 
this  program,  your  committee  has  again 
Included  $6  million  for  grants  to  the 
States.  Unobligated  funds  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
make  approximately  17  million  avail- 
able overall  for  next  year.  The  expe- 
rience so  far  has  been  that  State  and 
local  sources  spend  $3  for  every  dollar  of 
Federal  grant,  which  again  Illustrates 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  program 
has  been  received. 

Another  program  of  general  interest 
to  Members  is  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  as  administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  bill  Includes  $45 
million  for  grants  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  widespread 
concern  over  the  future  of  our  water 
supply.  The  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  Industry  in  this  country  daily 
multiplies  our  problems  of  water  supply 
and  water  pollution.  Costs  for  sewage 
and  industrial  waste  treatment  works 
are  increasing  and  many  communities 
still  find  it  difficult  to  build  treatment 
plants. 

Progre.M  has  been  made  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  grant  program  in 
1956.  Up  to  January  1,  1859,  grant  of- 
fers had  been  made  to  1,337  communi- 
ties in  the  total  amount  of  1113,7  mil- 
lion. Together  with  1481.3  million  in 
local  funds,  this  is  resulting  in  the  con- 
struction of  waste  tifatmcnt  woiks  cost- 
Inn  1393  million,  Kxi^erlenoe  vuuler  this 
program  to  date  therrfui^e  indicates 
that  Fedeinl  grants  repi'esent  aiiproxU 
ntately  SO  pet^ent  of  the  cost  of  g 
l>i'oJect< 

Aniuher  «T3  aum^ved  aiu»Uc«ium»i  ain* 
now  uendma  m  \m\  ir  w<»  nad  aee«»itted 
the  ni^>»*dei\l*»  \^\\f*\  \m*  >^uuW  Ih*  l>e« 
ginnihtt  \\\p  ft^ewl  >^r  ^\\\\  a  3U»>t»*r 
bal^kU^t  U  nut  auuUm  aM>llt«^tli)tt  wa« 

The  pft\w'\  to  iMtvtcft  nviv  water  »viit* 
l>U<v(  lit  )Mit  ot  the  ov!?ii^U  jub  uf  tsxi- 
serxliui  ovir  natuiNsl  (tsM>uttHvt.  Boll, 
water,  and  air  are  certainly  Uie  most 
essential  and  most  t>asic  resouittes  Vk-e 
ha\Me.  We  need  all  of  ihcm.  Money  in- 
\-estcd  In  pi-otocting  and  conserving 
them  is  money  invested  In  survival.  Tlie 
future  cast  of  neglect  in  terms  of  botii 
money  and  human  life  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension. 

Some  of  the  best-known  parts  of  the 
bill  before  us,  of  course,  are  the  sections 
dealing  with  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  discuss  them  in  any  detail 
since  our  chairman  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  Congress*  leading 
spokesman  in  this  field.  I  do  want  to 
recommend,  however  that  every  Mem- 
t>er  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Nation's  leading  medical 
men  on  the  work  of  the  Institutes.  There 
is  no  more  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
fight  against  liuman  suffering  and  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  we  all  share  than  the 
record  of  this  testimony.  Because  each 
project  is  so  readily  translated  into 
human  terms,  the  program  naturally  re- 
ceives sympathetic  con;;icierr.tion. 


This  is  not  to  imply  that  these  Items 
are  not  thoroughly  scrutinised.  The 
record  of  the  hearing  will  witness  the 
fact  that  these  Items  are  probably 
among  those  most  thoroughly  examined. 
Because  every  step  forward  is  of  such 
tremendous  Importance  to  millions  of 
people,  we  are  always  anxious  to  know 
that  the  funds  are  being  used  for  the 
most  Important  research  by  the  most 
competent  scientists.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  Institutes  themselves  but  to 
the  more  than  700  non-Federal  institu- 
tions which  receive  assistance  in  medical 
research  and  medical  research  training. 
While  there  are  always  differences  of 
opinion  over  administrative  opei-ations 
and  practices,  the  committee  shares  the 
high  confidence  demonstrated  by  the 
Congress  in  promoting  these  research 
activities. 

The  committee  report  adequately  ex- 
plains the  difficulties  we  encountered  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  original 
Justifications  and  explanations  received 
with  the  budget  requests.  We  lost  al- 
most a  month  waiting  for  the  admin- 
istration to  give  us  firm  figures  and  un- 
derstandable Justifications.  Finally,  It 
was  necessary  to  proceed  on  our  own 
and  to  elicit  the  information  we  needed 
from  the  various  Dli^eotors  of  the  Insti- 
tutes as  they  appeared.  The  fault  was 
not  with  the  scientists  who  are  carrying 
on  their  vital  work  each  day  but  with  the 
administration  "policymakers"  who  de- 
clined the  opportunity  of  telling  us  what 
the  policy  was,  Whether  because  of 
neglKl  or  lntei\t,  the  reauU  waa  the 
same. 

Ihei^  U  no  better  example  ef  the  value 
of  resegrch  than  lit  the  AeUI  u(  meiUal 
health.  As  Ute  i^ult  uf  new  treat«nei\t 
developed  t»y  medical  research,  Ihe  nuBt* 
b«r  of  mental  hoKiUta)  beds  has  been  re« 
dtiftd  by  4).M0  over  tlte  pMil  I  mrt. 
1  hu  ti'iuiN^nts  a  Mvlna  ot  IIH  milUoit. 
1 M*  year  n^i^  ati^  mehwintg  MO  mlUton  tit 
the  bill  tot^  the  ln»titutt  ot  Met\t«l 
HealUtv 

Minnesotn  ha;*  itetterally  beett  ki>t^og^ 
ixiKtHt  a<«  hevmit  ot^e  of  the  most  pttittti^* 
Ki\ie  mental  hoKpilal  proarams  in  the 
country.  Tranquilisitui  druits  were  first 
Introduced  on  a  wide  srale  in  Minnesota 
mental  hospitals  in  1955.  In  that  year 
there  were  11,624  patients  in  Minnevsota 
State  hospitals.  This  year  thei-c  are 
10.999  patients  in  the  same  hospitals,  a 
reduction  of  525  patients  in  5  years. 
Since  the  average  yearly  cost  of  main- 
taining a  mental  patient  in  a  Minnesota 
hospital  is  approximately  $1,200,  this  rep- 
resents a  saving  of  $630,000  a  year.  Out 
of  a  total  mental  hospital  budget  of  about 
$15  million,  this  is  a  significant  saving. 

However,  continued  progress  repre- 
sents even  greater  savings  in  the  future. 
Before  the  use  of  current  treatments,  the 
Minnesota  mental  hospital  population 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200  per  year. 
Over  a  5-year  period,  this  would  require 
1,000  additional  beds.  However,  instead 
of  an  increase,  the  reduction  of  525  pa- 
tients meant  an  ovei'all  saving  of  1,525 
beds.  Figured  at  the  present  cost  of 
$20,000  a  l>ed,  this  is  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $30.5  million. 

Minnesota,  by  keeping  abreast  of  the 
latent  developments  in  medical  research. 
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tients  involved  and  to  the  taxpayers  u.     ^--^"»  -^";^ orable  Marion  B.  Polsom.    In  response 

the  State.  This  is  an  examp  e  of  what  I  l°sJie°"°^"°"-  i^_  _f  ^ases  nationwide  to  this  letter.  Secretary  Flemming  In- 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  return  on  the  .  ^While  the  ^.'P^fJ  °55^\J^^^^^  J^rmed  me,  by  letter  dated  September  6. 
investment  we  are  making  In  this  impor-    ^«  f  ^^^^^.f  .^.^^^^^^^  ^  that  a  s\afT  study  J^ad  t>een  made 

the  city  or  state ^New   York.     The  and  that  its  results  showed  that  Federal 


tant  field  far  exceeds  the  initial  appro- 
priation. .  ,  ,  * 
The  committee  feels  that  the  level  of 
appropriations  recommended  in  the  bill 
before  you  is  realistic  and  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  rate  of  progress 
we  are  making  against  the  diseases  and 
ailments  so  costly  to  our  people.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  being  returned 
to  work  and  who  will  be  returned  to  work 
as  a  result  of  medical  research,  even 
apart  from  the  human  suffering  allevi- 
ated or  prevented,  make  this  investment 
one  of  which  the  American  people  can 
be  Justly  proud. 

Physical  and  mental  illness  are  costly 
not  only  to  those  who  are  suffering  but 
to  the  Government  itself.  They  are 
doubly  costly  because  they  often  mean 
Increased  expenditures  for  medical  care 
for  those  vmable  to  provide  it  as  well  as 
loss  of  revenue  from  those  unable  to 
earn  any  income.  While  our  primary 
concern  is  with  the  lives  of  people,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  economic  waste- 
fulness of  neglect  In  the  area  of  pre- 
ventable or  curable  human  ailments. 

If  there  are  any  errors  of  judgment 
in  this  bill,  we  can  take  comfort  that 
they  are  made  on  the  side  of  the  univer- 
sal desire  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  man- 
kind. 

Compared  to  the  military  budget 
which  Is  still  to  come,  the  total  bill  be- 
fore you  today  seems  almost  ridiculously 
low.  Yet  it  directly  affects  every  citizen 
of  this  country  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Many,  no  doubt,  wish  that  we  could  do 
more  for  one  or  another  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  very  times  in  which  we  live, 
however,  impose  limitations  and  demand 
self-restraint.  Yjour  committee  offers  it 
as  a  reasonably  constructed  budget  that 
will  serve  us  adequately  in  the  year  to 
come  and  that  is  within  our  ability  to 
pay  if  we  exercise  the  necessary  frugal- 
ity or  less  worthy  undertakings. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations [  Mr.  Santangelo  1 . 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FocartyI,  the  chair- 
man, for  the  wonderful  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tion bill  on  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.   I  support  this  bill. 

I  note  with  regret,  however,  that  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  to  the 
extent  of  $1,049,000  or  a  reduction  of 
16  percent  as  compared  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
rnd  Welfare  attempts  to  justify  this  re- 
duction on  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber of  tuberculosis  cases  is  falling  off  and 
that  the  States  should  be  saddled  with 
this  expense.  This  problem  is  an  inter- 
state problem;  many  people  coming  into 
the  State  of  New  York  come  from  ad- 
joining States  or  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.    They  are  carry- 


number  of  cases  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  fallen  from  11,364  in  1957  to  10,153 
in  1958.  The  number  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis in  the  part  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict known  as  East  Harlem  has  fallen 
from  437  in  1957  to  398  in  1958,  or  a 
reduction  of  9  percent.  Tuberculosis 
claimed  34  in  1958  as  compared  to  38 
deaths  in  1957  in  my  district.  In  order 
to  combat  this  disease,  I  and  other  pub- 
lic officials  have  been  traveling  through 
the  streets  and  byways  of  my  district 
with  a  tuberculosis  mobile  unit,  urging 
the  public  to  take  chest  X-rays  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  ravages 
of  this  disease. 

Cures  are  easy  with  today's  antibiotics 
If  a  person  learns  early  that  he  is  affect- 
ed.   There  is  no  need  for  suffering. 

I  know,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  that 
we  have  eradicated  tuberculosis  in  hogs 
and  cattle.  Can  we  do  any  less  for  hu- 
man beings? 

I  urge  that  the  Department  of  Health 
allocate  more  funds  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
especially  to  my  congressional  district, 
to  combat  this  disease. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  Delegate  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  BuRNsl. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  page  26  of  H.R.  6769.  lines  4  and 
5,  there  is  an  item  appropriating  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1  million  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  leprosy  or  Hansen's 
disease. 

This  line  item  appropriation  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  411,  1952,  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
which  was  to  reimburse  Hawaii  for  ex- 
penditures made  by  Hawaii  for  care  and 
treatment  of  Hansen's  disease  patients. 
In  1957  I  learned  that  the  reimburse- 
ment funds  by  the  Federal  Government 
were  falling  $200,000  per  year  t>ehind  the 
expenditures  of  Hawaii.  On  November 
29,  1957,  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Marion  B. 
Polsom,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  draw- 
ing this  matter  to  his  attention.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  Public  Law  411,  1952,  was  for  the  full 
reimbursement  of  operating  expendi- 
tures, pointing  out  also  that  Hawaii 
assumes  the  burden  of  all  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

On  December  26.  1957.  Secretary  Fol- 
som  advised  me  that  the  matter  had 
been  drawn  to  his  attention  too  late  for 
consideration  In  the  development  of  the 
formal  budget  presentation  for  fiscal 
1959.''  I  was  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  undertake  a  staff  study  timed  for 
completion  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  1960  budget.  I  received  no  further 
Information  on  this  matter,  and  on 
August  20,  1958,  fiirther  Inquiry  was  di- 
rected to  the  Honorable  Arthur  S.  Flem- 


payments  fell  short  of  covering  the  cost 
by  about  $200,000.  I  was  Informed  that 
this  need  was  under  consideration  for 
Inclusion  In  the  President's  estimate  for 
1960.    The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

DiAii  Mr.  BuiNs:  This  refers  to  your  In- 
quiry or  August  20.  1058.  concerning  our 
progress  In  the  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of 
paymenU  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the 
care  of  patlenU  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

Our  staft  study  on  this  subject  has  been 
completed  and  Its  results  show  that  Federal 
payments  fall  short  of  covering  the  cosU  by 
about  $200,000.  which  U  the  amount  esti- 
mated In  your  letter.  At  the  present  stage 
of  the  budget  process  this  need  Is  under  - 
consideration  for  Inclusion  In  the  President's 
estimate  for  1960. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  wishes. 
They  are  particularly  approprlat«f  at  a  time 
when  I  am  undertaking  a  new  set  of  respon- 
sibilities.   I  hope  all  goes  well  with  you  and 

yours. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AKTHtTm    8.    PlXMMlNO. 

SecretafTf. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  on  checking  H  R. 
6769  that  the  line  Item  for  reimbursement 
to  Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons afBicted  with  leprosy  calls  for  $1 
million  instead  of  $1,200,000.  The  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  and  very  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Focarty,  informs  me  that 
the  matter  was  not  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Indicated  it 
would  be. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  dis- 
tinct responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  obligation  should  be 
met.  I  might  point  out  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Carville  Leprosarium  of 
Louisiana,  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes the  full  cost  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Hansen's  disease  patients. 
Including  capital  expenditures. 

It  is  my  very  real  hope  that  before  this 
bill  is  finally  passed  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  reimbursement  to  Hawaii  will 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  full 
amount  rightfully  due  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  those  who  have 
commended  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
whose  dedication  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  oi  the  Nation  and  their 
posterity  Is  guided  by  need  and  genuine 
charity — to  the  credit  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  $1  million  provided  for 
In  this  bin  to  carry  out  the  public  health 
training  activities  at  schools  of  public 
health,  authorized  by  Public  Law  85- 
544,  Is  an  Important  step  forward  In 
recognizing  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  this  Important  field. 
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I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FocartyI, 
the  other  able  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee  for  voting 
the  full  amount  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram and  also  for  increasing  the  inade- 
quate funds  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  other  important  programs  af- 
fecting the  health,  well-being  and 
strength  of  our  people. 

As  the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Public  Health  Training 
pointed  out,  there  Is  much  yet  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  critical  shortages  of  trained 
public  health  personnel.  There  are  more 
than  2,500  vacancies  In  ofiQcial  public 
health  agencies  alone,  while  thousands 
more  require  additional  training  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  techniques  and  new 
challenges  in  the  public  health  field.  In 
addition  we  as  a  Nation  will  need  some 
6,100  more  specialized,  trained  public 
health  workers  within  the  next  5  years 
to  meet  demands  for  service  due  to  popu- 
lation growth  and  new  health  hazards. 
This  Is  double  the  present  estimated 
number  of  graduates  from  schools  of 
public  health. 

This  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  public  health  schools  will  help  meet 
this  problem.  But  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  will  actually  meet 
less  than  one-third  of  the  current  an- 
nual deficit  Incurred  by  these  schools  In 
training  students  currently  enrolled  un- 
der sponsorship  of  some  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Congress  must  soon  face  up  to  the 
overall  problem  of  deficiencies  in  all 
phases  of  public  health  training.  I  trust 
that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Michigan    I  Mr.    Ceder- 

BERCl. 

Mr.     CEDERBERO.     Mr.     Chairman. 

this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
appropriation  bills  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  here  in  the  Congress  because 
it  affects  many  of  the  vital  areas  in 
which  we  have  a  real  human  interest. 
When  we  start  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
hospital  construction  and  so  forth,  of 
course,  we  feel  that  we  want  to  make  all 
the  progress  that  is  humanly  possible 
in  these  areas.  I  trust  no  one  will  get 
the  idea  that  any  of  these  programs, 
proposed  in  this  appropriation  bill,  are 
going  to  be  damaged  in  any  way  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  appropriations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion,  I  believe 
•we  are  trying  to  proceed  too  rapidly  in 
many  areas  and  far  in  advance  of  what 
research  might  provide  in  the  way  of 
results.  We  should  never  get  the  Idea 
that  dollars  will  necessarily  produce  re- 
sults In  these  fields.  I  think  we,  as  re- 
s]X)nsible  Members  of  this  body,  are 
going  to  have  to  face  certain  economic 
facts  of  life.  While  I  recognize  we  all 
have  a  very  human  Interest  in  these 
programs,  we  also  have  a  real  economic 
and  fiscal  Interest  and  responsibility  as 
well.  When  we  bring  before  this  body 
an  appropriation  bill  that  increases  the 
budget  figures  by  some  $158  million  then, 
as  responsible  legislators,  we  ought  to  be 


willing  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Ron  No.  35] 

Belcher  Holland  Rodlno 

Bush  JacK^on  Rogers,  Mass. 

Cramer  KUburn  Smith,  Miss. 

Davis.  Tenn.       McDowell  Steed 

Dlggrs  MagnuBon  Teague,  Tex. 

Flynn  Mahon  Weaver 

Oavln  PoweU  Westland 

Gialmo  Rains  Whltten 

Gubaer  Rivers.  B.C. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  6769.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  392  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quoi-um,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hesitate  to  take  further  time  on  this 
bill  because  I  recognize  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  membership 
are  apprised  of  most  of  the  parts  of  this 
bill.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  from 
various  organizations  that  have  a  very 
special  interest,  whether  it  be  libraries, 
hospital  construction,  sewage  treatment 
works,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  They 
apprise  us  of  the  situation  as  they  see  it. 

As  I  was  saying  in  my  remarks  pre- 
viously, it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  go  along  with  increases  of  $158 
million  in  the  budget  we  had  better  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  bill.  Very  seldom 
do  we  find  these  organizations  that  ad- 
vocate these  increased  expenditures  state 
that  they  are  willing  to  provide  support 
to  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  the  very 
services  in  which  they  have  a  special 
interest. 

We  have  had  very  distinguished  men 
appear  before  our  subcommittee  advocat- 
ing tremendous  increases  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Who  are  we 
to  dispute  their  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters? Certainly,  they  are  great  men  in 
their  field.  But  I  asked  one  of  these  dis- 
tinguished doctors,  "What  are  we  going 
to  use  to  pay  the  bill?  Would  you  advo- 
cate an  increase  in  taxes  or  an  increase  in 
the  national  debt?"    • 

The  answer  was  something  like  this: 
What  we  should  do  is  cut  out  some  of  the 
less  essential  services.  So  we  would  ask 
them  what  were  the  less  essential  serv- 
ices, and  they  would  say  that  Is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  decide. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  meet  this  issue  head-on. 

As  to  some  of  the  pro]x>sals  In  this 
bill,  although  I  voted  to  report  it,  I  have 
serious  question  as  t«   v.'hethei  the  Fed- 


eral Government  ought  to  be  in  these 
activities.  My  personal  opinion  is,  If 
there  was  ever  an  area  In  which  there 
should  be  local  responsibility,  it  is  in  tak- 
ing care  of  local  commimitles'  sewage- 
treatment  facilities.  If  that  is  a  Federal 
responsibility,  then,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  have  gone  all  the  way  down 
the  road  of  Federal  participation  In  every 
area  of  our  activities.  I  think  we  had 
better  be  very  cautious  about  going  for- 
ward too  fast  with  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas. 
The  original  intent  of  that  law.  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  far  exceeded.  We  have 
gone  far  afield  from  the  original  Intent 
of  that  law.  We  have  an  ample  Illustra- 
tion of  that  right  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  these  programs  expand,  we  get  into 
areas  into  which  we  never  intended  to  go. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  present  to  you  a  bill  with  $158 
million.  In  view  of  these  programs, 
which  are  heart  rending,  and  which  have 
much  merit  in  many  areas,  we  had  better 
start  as  Members  of  this  body  to  stand  up 
and  show  the  American  people  and  tell 
them  further  that  if  they  want  these 
services  they  had  better  be  ready  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  of  all  like  to  express  appre- 
ciation on  behalf  of  the  people  I  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  and  compliment  the 
committee  on  appropriating  the  full 
amount  of  the  funds  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  these  school 
districts  that  are  operating  under  very 
close  budgets  at  best  to  operate  eflB- 
ciently  when  they  do  not  know  well 
enough  in  advance  what  percentage  of 
these  Federal  payments  they  are  going 
to  receive.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed  and  con- 
cerned about  the  item  contained  in  the 
report  in  regard  to  aid  to  impacted  areas. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  committee  felt  we  should  review  the 
program  and  reduce  entitlements  in 
areas  that  are  not  Injured  by  the  Federal 
Impact.  However,  I  am  concerned  about 
any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  area 
surrounding  our  Nation's  Capital  is  not 
as  much  entitled  to  assistance  from  this 
program  as  are  other  areas  in  this  gi-eat 
Nation  of  ours. 

I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  very  corifusing  law.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  my  colleagues  who  do  not  experi- 
ence the  difficult  of  having  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not 
quite  as  sympathetic  with  our  problems 
as  we  would  like  to  have  them  be. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  confusing  law.  Some 
colleagues  interpret  it  as  a  Federal 
handout  to  which  many  communities 
are  not  entitled.  Others  of  us  feel  it  is 
a  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes,  a  formula  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  meet 
a  ix>rtion  of  Its  obligations  to  the  com- 
munities In  which  It  Is  operating. 

I  submit  the  Washington  area  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  areas  of  impact  in  num- 
bers of  employees.    In  fact,  the  children 
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of  employees  In  our  schools  in  Uie  north- 
em  Virginia  area  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  enrollment.  It  Is  the  greatest  im- 
pact In  percentage  of  Federal  installa- 
tions. I  mean  by  that  that  in  our  area 
here  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  not  only 
our  principal  industry  but  practically 
our  only  industry  of  any  consequence. 

If  you  took  the  steel  industry  off  the 
tax  rolls  of  th-?  city  of  Pittsburgh  there 
would  be  an  economic  problem  created 
there.  The  same  is  true  in  Detroit.  If 
the  automobile  Industry  were  taken  off 
the  tax  rolls,  there  would  be  a  serious 
economic  problem  there. 

Our  Chamber  of  Ccwnmerce  has  tried 
to  get  other  industries  into  the  area  to 
help  al}sorb  some  of  our  tax  load,  but  a 
community  cannot  support  itself  if  all 
the  industries  and  the  places  where  the 
people  earn  their  money  are  not  sub- 
ject to  some  form  of  local  taxation. 
We  would  prefer  the  right  to  receive 
some  taxes  on  this  land  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  in  our  area  even 
If  it  were  only  50  percent  of  what  pri- 
vate industry  would  be  required  to  pay, 
if  it  were  owned  by  private  industry. 
In  fact,  if  we  were  able  to  assess  it  at  50 
percent,  we  would  receive  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  we  would  receive  un- 
der this  particular  formula.  But,  I 
recognize  the  difBculty  of  having  such  a 
law  created  because  some  of  this  land, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  does  not  create  any 
particular  problem  to  the  community. 
Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  build- 
ing, many  of  the  people  workinr;  there 
do  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
many  other  areas  that  have  been  ab- 
sorbing some  of  this  impact  do  not  have 
any  Federal  installation.  This  formula 
provides  a  way  for  communities  to  meet 
some  of  these  exp>enses  created  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Federal  installation  being  in 
the  area.  One  of  the  primary  expenses 
created  is  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  thofie  employees  who  are  work- 
ing on  nontaxable  property.  This  im- 
pact assistance  program  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  people  was  supposed  to  be  a 
temporary  measure  and  they  felt  it  was 
an  emergency  measure  and  eventually 
it  would  be  eliminated.  I  submit  that 
our  area  is  continuing  to  grow  and  it  is 
still  an  emergency  problem.  In  Fairfax 
County,  for  example,  we  had  44,000 
pupils  in  the  schools  out  there  last  year. 
This  current  year,  we  have  48,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  And  we  expect  to 
have  an  additional  growth  of  5.000  stu- 
dents every  year  for  the  next  6  or  7  years. 
That  is  quite  a  financial  burden  to  a 
community  to  provide  additional  schools 
to  educate  those  children  when  their 
parents  are  working  on  nontaxable  prop- 
erty. 

On  Thursday.  2  weeks  ago.  certain 
statements  made  by  the  Secretary  for 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  were 
made  public.  The  Secretary  told  the 
subcommittee  of  that  group  that  a  rec- 
ommendation to  deprive  nearby  Virginia 
and  Maryland  areas  of  impacted  school 


funds  would  be  forthcoming  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress. 

Without  in  anjrwise  detracting  from 
Mr.  Flemming's  qualifications  for  the 
important  oiDce  he  holds  in  the  admin- 
istration, I  confess  to  amazement  at  his 
apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  intent 
of  this  Congress  in  enacting  the  impacted 
area  assistance  measures.  He  has  either 
neglected  his  home  work,  been  woefully 
misinformed  or  purposely,  with  inade- 
quate information,  seeks  to  weaken  the 
assistance  program  voted  by  Congress 
over  a  period  of  the  past  decade  as  part 
of  what  Congress  considers  to  be  its  obli- 
gation to  communities  impacted  by  rea- 
son of  intensive  Federal  activity. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary told  the  subcommittee,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  living  In  Montgomery  County  and  I 
am  working  In  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia. 
Why  under  the  sun.  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  give  Montgomery  County  any  money 
because  I  have  two  boys  In  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  High  School,  I  Just  cannot 
understand. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  statement 
sounds  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
the  Secretary  purposely,  or  otherwise, 
neglects  to  remind  us  that  literally 
thousands  of  people  living  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  work  in  the  Pentagon  and 
in  various  other  Federal  installations  in 
neighboring  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Yet  their  local  government  is  the  re- 
cipient of  millions  in  Federal  aid.  This 
year  the  contribution  of  Uncle  Sam 
totals  $22,504,450.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
up  until  recently,  the  annual  payment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  enabled  the 
citizens  of  the  District  to  enjoy  a  lower 
tax  rate  than  citizens  living  in  metro- 
politan area  Maryland  and  Virginia 
communities.  Time  and  again  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  have  commented 
on  this  low  rate  of  taxation  at  times 
when  the  local  government  was  presiding 
for  increased  Federal  assistance. 

Please  do  not  misiuiderstand  me.  I 
think  the  Nation's  Capital  is  entitled  to 
generous  Federal  aid  because  of  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  activities  on  this  city. 
But  by  the  same  token,  I  believe,  and  the 
Congress  has  concurred,  that  nearby 
areas  Impacted  to  a  lesser  extent,  are 
likewise  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral aid  consistent  with  the  prevailing 
situation. 

Strangely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
directed  his  criticism  at  communities  ad- 
jacent to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Arc 
we  to  assume  that  he  favors  impacted 
aid  to  many  other  communities  in  the 
United  States  adversely  affected  by  un- 
usual Federal  Government  activity? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  he  plans  to  gross- 
ly discriminate  against  the  cities  of 
Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  and  the 
counties  of  Arlington.  Fairfax,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Prince  Georges?  If  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  that  I  for  one  am 
unwilling  to  accept  this  rank  discrimi- 
nation without  a  flght. 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  im- 
pacted area  program  is  simply  an  In- 
lieu-of-taxes  program.  Government  in- 
stallations— tax-free  Government  instal- 
lations if  you  please — are  located  in  my 


district  and  in  Maryland.  If  Uncle  Sam 
paid  taxes  on  these  installations  and  the 
land  he  holds  in  nearby  areas,  the 
amount  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
$7  million  granted  these  areas  for  school 
maintenance  and  construction.  The 
Congress  recognixes  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  this  situation.  It  has  assumed 
an  obligation  to  help  out  rather  than 
create  a  precedent  by  permitting  local 
subdivisions  to  tax  Government  property. 
It  is  most  heartening  that  the  Senate  and 
House  have  shown  no  disposition  to  fa- 
vor the  Secretary's  disregard  of  a  moral 
obligation  to  these  areas. 

It  appears  obvious  from  the  Secretary's 
statement  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  impacted  area  program  as  It  applies 
to  adjacent  communities.  It  appears 
also  that  if  he  is  successful  in  cutting  off 
Federal  funds  to  these  commimities  he 
will  eventually  be  successful  in  cutting 
off  funds  to  all  impacted  areas  in  the 
United  States  including,  perhaps,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  impacted-area 
program,  approved  again  and  again  by 
Congress,  is  in  unfriendly  hands.  I  re- 
.spectfuUy  suggest  that  Congress  velgh 
the  situation  carefully  to  the  end  that 
we  state  emphatically  the  program  is  an 
in-lieu-of-taxes  program  and  transfer 
its  administration  from  the  hostile  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  the  hands  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Perhaps  GSA 
will  give  greater  consideration  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  provide  the  kind  of 
administration  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  fMr.  Broyhill).  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  can  go  along  with 
his  removal  of  the  administration  of  this 
program  from  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  I  agree  with  him  100  per- 
cent in  his  position,  his  statement  of  the 
justification  for  this  program,  and  also  in 
his  conclusion  that  It  is  basically  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, who  resides  in  my  home  county,  t 
misconceives  the  basic  principles  that  |, 
give  rise  to  the  impacted  area  program? 
He  has  stated  that  because  he  works 
downtown  for  the  Government  and  lives 
in  Montgomery  County,  this  program 
should  not  apply  in  his  instance.  Does 
he  not  forget  that  he  was  brought  here 
by  the  Oovernment,  and  his  family  came 
with  him  because  of  Oovernment  serv- 
ice, and  that  that  is  the  basic  underlying 
fact:  That  the  attraction  of  thousands  of 
people  to  this  area  by  the  Government 
Justifies  this  program? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  observation.  As 
I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  could  reverse 
his  example,  considering  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  working 
in  Montgomery  County.  Montgomery 
County  receives  taxes  from  the  privately 
owned  property  on  which  this  District 
of  C:jlumbia  resident  works  but  does  not 
receive  taxes  from  the  Federal  property 
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on  which  his  next  door  neighbor  may 
work,  even  though  it  is  located  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  However,  under  this 
current  formula,  Montgomery  County 
would  receive  no  assistance  in  lieu  of 
taxes  because  the  employee  lived  in 
Washington  and  his  children  attended 
District  of  Columbia  schools.  But  when 
the  Federal  employee  lives  in  Maryland 
and  works  in  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
Montgomery  is  entitled  to  assistance. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  is  basically  a  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  true.  I  am 
not  so  certain  but  that  it  is  just  as  fair 
a  formula  as  assessment  on  the  land, 
because  it  is  the  expense  created  to  the 
community  as  a  result  of  Federal  activity 
that  causes  the  tax  burden;  not  the  land 
itself  being  taken  off  the  tax  rolls,  be- 
cause some  of  that  could  be  wasteland. 
But  it  does  create  an  expense  to  the  com- 
munity when  property  is  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls  and  a  Federal  installation  is 
constructed  which  requires  community 
sei-vices  and  necessitates  community 
facilities  be  provided  for  the  additional 
employees. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  this  is  one  of  the  policies  car- 
ried on  by  the  present  administration. 
In  redrafting  the  legislation  my  Com- 
mittee on  Education  last  year  faced 
recommendations  from  the  administra- 
tion that  we  cut  out  all  of  this  program 
except  the  category  one.  That  is  their 
policy.  They  cut  down  all  appropria- 
tions in  accordance  with  their  program. 
What  we  have  done  here  is  to  try  to 
carry  out  our  program.  That  is  the  only 
issue  involved.  The  administration  is 
against  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ch.iirman,  I  rise  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  magnificent  tribute  by  an  able  com- 
mentator, Fulton  Lewis,  to  Bill  Cimning- 
ham,  a  great  commentator  and  a  great 
dedicated  American  who  lost  his  voice 
as  a  result  of  throat  cancer.  We  in 
Massachusetts  are  individually  proud  of 
him.  I  feel  deep  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Focakty]  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  his  tireless  fight  for  medical 
research  work.  Mr.  Cunningham's  suf- 
fering brings  the  necessity  for  this  very 
close  to  us. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  refuse 
to  want  medical  research  to  go  on, 
especially  in  the  case  of  cancer.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  know  my  tremendous  in- 
ten'St  in  pushing  the  frontiers  of  this 
dreadful  disease.  I  feel  confident  a 
breikthrough  will  be  made  by  our  scien- 
tist;. Bill  Cunningham  would  be  happy 
if  his  experience  could  help  others. 

The  testimonial  I  refer  to  reads  as 
follows: 

Rub  TBrmcoNiAL  TRxnxs 
Wasrtngton. — As  a  rule,  I  am  a  studious 
avoider  of  testimonial  dinners.     They  are. 


too  often,  a  manifestation  of  the  rah-rah 
element  of  professional  civic  do-goodlsm, 
inspired  principally  by  the  desire  for  a  night 
out  or  a  personal  place  In  the  sxin. 

The  food  is  nyab.  the  speeches  are  tedious 
and  too  long,  and  the  guest  of  honor,  more 
likely  than  not,  haa  had  a  gloved  hand  In 
the  whole  project  from  the  beginning. 

I  have  experienced  one  glorifying  excep- 
tion to  the  nile,  however,  in  the  recent 
affair  put  on  in  the  gymnasiiun  of  Boston 
College  for  my  dlatinguished  coIleag~je  of 
newspaper  and  radio.  Bill  Cunningham;  and 
most  of  the  difference,  I  suppose,  was  the 
difference  between  BUI  and  bis  Doris,  and 
the  usual  run  of  honorees. 

This  was  billed  as  a  "Salute  to  a  Champ- 
ion," and  so  it  was. 

For  this  Methodist  Texas  boy,  who  went 
to  New  England  to  make  not  a  national  but 
an  international  name  for  himself,  was 
eulogized  by  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  as  one  of  the  great  Christian 
souls  of  these  times.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  impressive  performances  within 
my  memory. 

It  was  a  magnificent  eulogy,  which  com- 
pared Bill  Cunningham  to  St.  Paul  of  old, 
who  achieved  strength  out  of  his  adversity, 
and  leadership  from  his  infirmities. 

It  was  a  speech  that  did  good  for  the 
souls  of  the  great  and  the  near  great,  who 
had  trekked  there  to  Boston  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation,  Just  for  this  occasion. 
It  did  good  for  them  because  they  knew  that 
what  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng  was  saying 
was  true.  They  knew  that  Bill  Cunningham 
would  go  on  to  greater  heights  than  ever, 
despite  the  fact  that  for  the  moment  he 
sat  there,  silent  and  a  little  drawn-faced. 
It  was  only  7  months  ago  that  BUI  Cim- 
nlngham's  larynx  was  removed  because  of 
cancer.  For  one  of  the  great  radio  com- 
mentators of  the  age,  that  can  be  a  crush- 
ing blow,  I'm  sure  It  was  to  him,  at  first. 

But  it  need  not  be  so,  and  in  his  case  I'm 
sure  It  win  not  be. 

It  is  not  the  voice  that  counts.  Voices, 
believe  me,  are  a  dime  a  million.  I've  seen 
them  hire  themselves  to  microphones  and 
read  copy  into  the  ether  waves,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  they  were  saying. 

The  thing  that  matters — the  only  thing 
that  matters — is  the  thinking  behind  the 
voice,  and  in  the  case  of  Bill  Cunningham 
that  has  not  been  Impaired  In  the  sUgbtest 
degree.  Indeed,  because  of  what  he  has 
been  through.  In  his  communions  with  his 
God  in  this  ordeal,  I  know  confidently  that 
his  is  greater  and  wiser  and  more  compas- 
sionate than  ever. 

Some  years  back,  BiU  Cunningham  used 
to  take  over  my  own  mike  for  me  when  I 
went  on  summer  vacations.  Invariably, 
when  I  returned  to  It,  there  was  a  tide  of 
mall,  conunentlng  on  bis  fighting  material 
and  praising  his  stalwart  Americanism.  I 
began  to  wonder,  at  times,  whether  Bill 
Cunningham  was  filling  in  for  4  weeks  for 
me,  or  whether  I  was  filling  for  the  other 
48  weeks  for  BUI. 

But  once  again,  that  wasnt  the  voice.  It 
was  the  things  the  voice  had  said.  It  was 
the  fact  this  man  had  a  massive  courage 
and  integrity,  and  a  consuming  devotion  to 
the  America  that  has  allowed  him  to  serve  it. 

It  was  the  fact  that  Bill  Cunningham  al- 
ways sought  out  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  dragons  to  slay,  while  tinhorn 
Imitators  and  opportunist  fiy-by-nlght  with 
Madison  Avenue  promotion  campaigns  to 
build  them  up,  slobbered  doubletalk  and 
gush  to  a  synthetic  public  that  existed  only 
in  sjrnthetic  listener  ratings. 

The  1,200  people  who  attended  that  Boston 
dinner  did  so  not  because  BUI  Cunningham 
can  no  longer  speak,  as  he  once  did,  but 
becaxise  a  merciful  and  benign  Providence 
had  seen  fit  to  spare  him  for  the  mind  and 
the  courage  and  the  fideUty  to  principle  that 
Is  his. 


When  it  comes  to  voices,  he  has,  after  aU. 
a  considerable  due-biU  with  me — with  com- 
pound interest  over  the  years.  If  he  has 
need  of  a  voice  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
sound  rather  than  on  paper,  he  has  mine  for 
the  mere  beckon  of  a  finger. 

This  was  one  testimonial  dinner  that  was 
worth  whUe. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  'Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  forgetting  that  they  asked 
for  it,  thousands  of  voters  in  the  areas 
served  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  have  sent 
iii  clippings  from  the  Tribune,  protest- 
ing the  fact  that  the  recent  and  present 
legislative  program  of  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  lessen  the  value  and  piu"- 
chasing  power  of  the  savings,  insurance, 
pensions,  bonds,  income,  and  social  se- 
curity of  every  individual  who  has  any 
one  of  the  six,  and,  it  well  might  have 
added,  increase  the  cost  of  Uving  of 
everyone.  And  all  must  eat,  have  shel- 
ter and  clothing.  There  are  at  least  two 
reasons  for  this  situation. 

One  is  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
desire  to  be  elected;  hence,  yield  to  the 
demands  of  individuals  and  pressure 
groups  which  demand  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  dollars.  And  there  are  no 
Federal  dollars  except  those  contributed 
by  you,  the  taxpayers.  Hence,  the  cost 
of  your  living  goes  up. 

A  second  reason  is  that  Members  of 
Congress  naturally  wish  to  please,  are 
sjmipathetic  to  suffering,  are  not  averse — 
in  fact,  are  very  willing,  as  is  everyone — 
to  be  helpful  to  their  constituents,  es- 
pecially if  they  can  do  so  through  the 
use  of  someone  else's  dollars. 

Basically,  the  fault  for  an  ever- 
increasing  public  debt — more  than  $280 
billion,  an  annual  interest  charge,  which 
buys  nothing,  of  approximately  $8  V^  bil- 
lion— is  that  of  the  people  themselves — 
the  members  of  those  powerful  pressure 
groups  which  demand  additional  mil- 
lions for  a  desirable  but  unnecessary 
program  and  who  threaten  political  re- 
prisal if  their  demands  are  not  granted. 

The  people  asked  for  the  legislation 
and  the  appropriations  which  caused  the 
present  situation  against  which  they  now 
so  vigorously  protest,  although  they  did 
not  realize  what  the  result  of  the  grant- 
ing of  their  requests  would  be.  The  de- 
plorable and  ruinous  course  of  spending 
more  than  we  have  will  not  end — get 
that — until  the  people  cease  their 
demands. 

That  they  still  continue  to  ask  for  more 
than  we  have  can  l>e  demonstrated  by 
stepping  into  any  congressional  oflBce 
and  looking  at  the  mail  or  reading  the 
propaganda  put  out  by  various  groups. 

At  every  election  and  In  between,  bit- 
ter, vitriolic  protests  come  to  me  because 
so  often  I  have  voted  against  appropria- 
tions which,  while  desirable,  could  not  be 
granted  without  adding  to  the  public 
debt.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  demands.  If  you  do  any  thinking, 
any  listening  or  reading,  you  know  some 
but  probably  not  all  of  them.  Of  some 
you  may  have  approved. 

The  possibility  of  another  demand 
which  will  call  for  several  additional  mil- 
lion dollars  which  will  add  to  the  debt 
and  deficit  was  disclosed  by  my  colleague 
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of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  August  E,  Johanskn.  because 
of  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  whicli 
brought  the  suggestion  that  it  may  not 
be  long  before  Government  workers  are 
demanding  a  paid  holiday  on  their  birth- 
day. If  that  seems  absurd,  far-fetched, 
and  unlikely,  just  remember  that  a  some- 
what similar  provision  is  already  carried 
in  some  industrial  contracts. 

The  March  1959  AFL-CIO  Collective 
Bargaining  Report  sviggests  that  each 
worker  should  on  his  birthday  be  granted 
a  paid  holiday,  and  this  in  addition  to 
the  pay  granted  for  the  already  recog- 
nized holidays.  Ninety  percent  of  1.738 
major  collective  bargaining  agreements 
provide  for  time  and  a  half  or  double  or 
premium  pay  for  work  on  one  or  both 
days  outside  of  the  normal  workweek. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  agreements 
specified  Saturday  as  premium  pay  day. 

If  a  paid  holiday  on  a  birthday,  how 
about  a  holiday  or  double  pay  on  each 
anniversary  of  a  marriage?  What  about 
a  holiday  or  double  pay  on  the  birthday 
of  the  first  child?  And  are  we  to  bypass 
the  unmarried  ones?  And  should  there 
be  a  limit  on  the  number  of  holidays? 

If  you  think  I  am  spoofing,  send  for 
Congressman  Johansen's  newsletter  of 
April  24.  He  is  on  the  committee  which 
heard  the  plea  for  a  more  Uberal  holiday 
policy  for  Government  employees.  He 
knows  the  facts. 

Really,  folks,  do  not  put  all  the  blame 
for  the  crushing  public  debt.,  the  oppres- 
sive taxes,  for  the  ruinous  inflation  ac- 
companied by  the  high  cobt  of  living 
from  which  you  are  suffering,  on  the 
Congressmen.  We  try  to  please  you. 
We  try  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  some 
of  us  have  found  it  physically  and  men- 
tally impossible  to  either  travel  or  think 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  auroM  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treaaury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1960.  namely: 

TTTLX   I — ^DXPARTMXNT  OF   LABOB 

Offlce  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  Kxpensea 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  OIBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  aa  the  Secretary),  including  pay- 
ment in  advance  when  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  for  dues  or  fees  for  library  mem- 
bership In  organisations  whose  publications 
are  available  to  members  only  or  to  mem- 
bers at  a  price  lower  than  to  the  general 
public;  and  purchase  of  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
September  1,  1954,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C. 
2131);  $1,611,000.  of  which  not  au>re  than 
$233,485  shall  b«  for  InternaUonal  labor 
affairs  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000  shall  be  for 
offlclal  entertainment  expenses. 


Office  of  the  Solicitor 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Oflloe  of 
the  Solicitor.  $3,605,000. 

Bureau  of  LabOT  Standard* 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  safety,  employment  stabiliza- 
tion, and  amicable  industrial  relations  for 
labor  and  industry:  performance  of  safety 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended  (5  UJS.C.  784(c))  and  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
Uon  Act.  as  amended  (73  Stat.  835);  per- 
formance of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary by  title  I  of  the  Labor-Management 
BelaUons  Act.  1947  (39  UjS.C.  lS9(f)  and 
(g) )  and  by  sections  8  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dlsclostire  Act 
(73  Stat.  997);  and  not  less  than  $224,473 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handl- 
cappied  Week,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
July  11.  1949  (63  Stat.  409);  $2,488,000: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  President's  Committee  shall  be 
subject  to  reduction  or  transfer  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  under  the  provisions 
of  any  existing  law;  including  pxirchase  of 
reports  and  of  material  for  informational 
exhibits  and  expenses  of  attendance  of  co- 
operating officials  and  consultants  at  con- 
ferences concerned  with  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  render  assistance 
In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  reemploy- 
ment rights  under  section  8  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended 
(50  use.  App.  308),  the  Service  Extension 
Act  of  1941.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App  351), 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Retired  Personnel 
Service  Law  of  1940.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  401),  and  section  9  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  459),  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1955  (09  Stat.  698) ,  $593,000. 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  program  of  encouraging 
apprentice  training,  as  authorized  by  the 
Acts  of  March  4,  1913  (5  U.S.C.  611).  and 
August  16,  1937  (29  U.S.C.  50).  $4,047,000. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  employment  service  and 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  in- 
cluding temporary  employment  of  persons, 
without  regard  to  the  clvll-servlce  laws,  for 
the  farm  placement  migratory  labor  pro- 
gram; $7,262,000.  of  which  $1,252,000  shall  be 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  (except  section  602)  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

Orants  to  States  for  Unemployment  Com- 
pensctlon  and  E&nployment  Service  Admin- 
istration 

For  grants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  49-49n),  for  carrying  into  effect 
section  602  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  for  grants  to  the  States  as  au- 
thorized in  title  ni  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  601-503),  Includ- 
ing, upon  the  request  of  any  State,  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  and  the  payment  of 
rental  for  space  made  available  to  such  State 
In  lieu  of  grants  for  such  purpose,  for  neces- 
sary expenses  including  purchasing  and  In- 
stalling ot  alr-condltloning  equipment  in 


connection  with  the  operatioa  of  employ- 
ment offlce  facUtUes  and  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  buUding  through  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  required  to  provide  quarters  for  such 
offices  and  facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  such  purposes  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  procurement  of  buildings  for 
other  State  employment  security  agencies, 
and  for  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1953 
(66  Stat.  684)  and  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  (68  SUt.  1130), 
$315,819,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  increased  costs  of  •dmlnistraUon  r«- 
sultlng  from  changes  in  a  State  law  or  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  clainu  filed  and 
claims  paid  or  increased  salary  costs  result- 
ing from  changes  In  State  salary  compensa- 
tion plans  embracing  employees  of  the  State 
generally  over  those  upon  which  the  State's 
basic  grant  (or  the  allocation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia)  was  based,  which  increased 
costs  of  administration  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  noi-mal  budgetary  adjustments:  Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  in  section  302(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  from  time  to  time  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
State  found  to  be  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1933,  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Socla'  Security  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  effldent  ad- 
ministration of  Its  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  and  of  its  public  employment 
olBoee:  Provided  further.  That  such  amounts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Department  ot 
Labor  and  the  Post  Offlce  Department  shall 
be  used  for  the  payment,  in  such  manner 
as  said  parties  may  Jointly  determine,  of  post- 
age for  the  transmission  of  offlclal  mall  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
unemployment  compensation  systems  and 
employment  services  by  States  receiving 
grants  herefrom. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act 
of  June  6.  1933.  the  provisions  of  section 
303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  the 
merit  basis,  shall  apply. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
title  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Sectirlty 
for  grants-in-aid  of  .State  agencies  to  cover, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  operation  ot 
said  agencies,  including  the  salariea  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employees  of  said 
agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from  the  said 
agencies  of  any  States  which  have  estab- 
lished by  legislative  enactment  and  have  in 
operation  a  merit  system  and  classification 
and  compensation  plan  covering  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  in  offlce,  and  compensation  of 
their  employees,  because  of  any  disapproval 
of  their  personnel  or  the  manner  of  their 
selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said  States, 
or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or  em- 
ployees. 

Orants  to  States,  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under 
title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, and  under  the  Act  of  June  6.  1938.  aa 
amended,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  for  pa3rments 
under  such  title  and  under  such  Act  of  June 
6,  1933,  to  be  charged  to  the  appropriation 
therefor  for  that  fiscal  year. 


Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 
and  Federal  Employees 

For  payments  to  unemployed  veterans  and 
Federal  employees,  either  directly  or  through 
payments  to  States,  as  authorized  by  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
and  title  IV  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
AssUtance  Act  of  1953,  $126,000,000. 

Unemployment  compensation  for  veterans 
and  Federal  employees,  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  payments  to  States,  as  au- 
thorized by  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  aa  amended,  and  title  rv  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952, 
sucJx  amounts  as  may  be  required  for  pay- 
ment to  unemployed  veterans  and  Federal 
employees  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  the  obligations 
and  expenditures  thereunder  shall  be 
chiirged  to  the  appropriation  therefor  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

Compliance  Activities.  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program 

For  exf>enses  necessary  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  determine  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  July  12,  1951,  as  amended, 
$878,000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Pi'ugi  am 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  Act  of  July 
12.  1951  (06  Stat.  119).  as  amended,  includ- 
ing temporary  employment  of  persons  with- 
out regard  to  the  eivll-servlce  laws,  $1,330,- 
700,  which  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  farm  labor  supply  revolving  fund:  J»ro- 
vided,  That  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  under  agreements  hereafter  entered 
into  pursuant  to  section  602  of  the  Act  of 
October  31.  1949,  as  amended  (7  U  SO.  146S). 
shaU  include  all  expenses  of  program  opera- 
tions except  those  compliance  activities  of 
the  type  separately  provided  for  herein. 

Bureau  of  Mmployets"  Compensation 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $102,000  for  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Appeals  Board.  $3,080,000.  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $51,700  to  be 
derived  from  the  fund  created  by  section  44 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.8.C. 
906). 

Employees'  Cc»npensation  Claims  and 
Expenses 
For  the  payment  of  oompensatlMi  and 
other  benefits  and  expenses  (except  admin- 
istrative expenses)  authorized  by  law  and 
accruing  during  the  current  or  any  prior 
ftaoal  year,  including  payments  to  other  Fed- 
•ral  agencies  for  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  agreement  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation;  con- 
tinuation of  payment  of  benefits  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  head  "Civilian  War 
Benefiu"  In  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
Appropriation  Act.  1947;  the  advancement  of 
costs  for  enforcement  of  recoveries  in  third - 
party  cases;  the  furnishing  of  medical  and 
hospital  services  and  supplies,  treatment, 
and  funeral  and  burial  expenses,  including 
transportation  and  other  expenses  inciden- 
tal to  such  services,  treatment,  and  burial, 
for  such  enrollees  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  as  were  certified  by  the  Director 
of  such  Corps  as  receiving  hospital  services 
and  treatment  at  Oovemment  expense  on 
June  80.  1948.  and  who  are  not  otherwise 
entitled  thereto  as  clvlUan  employees  of  the 
United  States  and  the  limitations  and  au- 
thority of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1918,  aa 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  796).  shall  apply  in  pro- 
viding such  services,  treatment,  and  ex- 
penses In  such  cases  and  for  payments  pur- 


suant to  sections  4(c)  and  6(f)  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  (50  U.8.C..  App.  2012); 
such  amount  as  may  be  required  during  the 
current  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That,  in  the 
adjudication  of  claims  under  section  43  of 
the  said  Act  of  1916,  for  benefits  payable 
from  this  appropriation,  authority  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  construed  to  include  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  proofs  and  evi- 
dence required  to  establish  the  right  to  such 
benefits  without  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
injury  or  death  for  which  claim  is  made. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Including  advances  or  re- 
imbursement to  State,  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered,  $9,419,500. 

Revision  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
For  expenses  necessary  to  exuible  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  revise  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index,  Including  temporary  em- 
ployees at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  without  regard  to  the  civU  service 
laws  and  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  $230,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
Jtme  30.  1904. 

Women's  Bureau 
Salaries  and  ETpenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  work  (tf  Uie 
Women's  Bureau,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1920  (29  U.S.C.  11-16),  including 
purchase  of  reports  and  material  for  In- 
f(M>matlonaI  exhibits,  $509,000. 

Wage  and  Hour  Division 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  performing  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  Fair  Labcn-  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Act 
to  provide  conditions  for  the  purchase  oi 
supplies  and  the  making  of  contracts  by 
the  United  States,  approved  June  30,  1936. 
as  amended  (41  UJ3.C.  35-45),  including  re- 
imbursement to  State,  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  t<x  inspection 
services  rendered,  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
for  expenses  of  attendance  of  cooperating 
officials  and  consultants  at  conferences  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  the  Division,  $11,- 
489,000. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Labor  Appropniatlon  Act.  1960". 

TrrLK  n — okpastmsnt  or  health,  DvcATioir, 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Education  of  the  Blind 
For  carrjrlng  out  the  Act  of  March  8,  1879, 
as  amended  (30  U.8.O.  101-106),  $400,000. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only;  reporting  and  Illustrating 
the  results  of  investigations;  purchase  of 
chemicals,  apparatus,  and  scientific  equip- 
ment; payment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  analyses  by  contract;  and  paynnent  of 
fees,  travel,  and  per  diem  In  connection  with 
studies  of  new  developments  pertinent  to 
food  and  drug  enforcement  operations:  $13,- 
800,000. 

Salaries   and   Expenses,  Certification, 
Inspection,  and  Other  Services 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  certification 
or  inspection  of  certain  products,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  tolerances  for  pesti- 
cides, in  accordance  with  sections  406,  408. 
504,    506,    507,    604.    702A,    and    706   of    the 


Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  346,  346a,  354,  356,  357, 
864.  372a.  and  376),  the  aggregate  of  the 
advance  deposits  dtiring  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  cover  payments  of  fees  for  services 
in  connection  with  such  certifications,  in- 
spections, or  establishment  of  tolerances,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  total 
amoiuit  herein  appropriated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  of  chemicals,  apparatus, 
and  scientific  equipment;  expenses  of  ad- 
visory committees;  and  the  refund  of  ad- 
vance deposits  for  which  no  service  has  loeen 
rendered. 

Freedmen's  Hospital 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operation  and 
nuUntenance,  including  repairs;  furnishing, 
repairing,  and  cleaning  of  wearing  apparel 
used  by  employees  In  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties:  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses.  How- 
ard University"  for  salaries  of  technical  and 
professional  personnel  detailed  to  the  hos- 
pital: payments  to  the  appropriation  of 
Howard  University  for  actual  cost  of  heat, 
light,  and  power  furnished  by  such  univer- 
sity: $3,190,000:  Provided,  That  no  intern 
or  resident  physician  receiving  compensa- 
tion from  this  appropriation  on  a  full-time 
basis  shall  receive  compensation  in  the  form 
of  wages  or  salary  from  any  other  appropri- 
ation in  this  title:  Provided  further.  That 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  pay  by  check 
to  Freedmen's  Hospital,  upon  the  Surgeon 
General's  request,  in  advance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter,  such  amotmt  as  the 
Surgeon  General  calculates  will  be  earned 
on  the  basis  of  rates  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  care  of  patients  cer- 
tified by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Bills 
rendered  by  the  Sxirgeon  General  on  the 
basis  of  such  calculations  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  en*  certification  in  advance  of 
pa3rment;  but  proper  adjustment  of  amounts 
which  have  been  paid  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  such  calculations  shall  be  made  at 
the  end  of  each  qiiarter:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Surgeon  General  may  delegate  the 
responsibilities  Imposed  upon  him  by  the 
foregoing  proviso. 

Gallaudet  College 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, including  personal  services  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  and  repairs  and  inxprove- 
ments,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1954  (PubUc  Law  420),  $904,000:  Provided, 
That  Gallaudet  College  shall  be  paid  by  the 
District  of  Colximbla,  in  advance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter,  at  the  rate  of 
$1,295  per  school  year  for  each  student  at- 
tending and  receiving  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  March  1.  1901  (31  D.C.  Code 
1008). 

Construction 

For  alteration,  renovation,  and  oth^  im- 
provement of  buildings  and  facilities  on  ths 
grounds  of  Gallaudet  College,  as  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  Jime  18.  1064  (Public  Law 
420).  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  including  planning, 
architectural,  and  engineering  servioes:  and 
including  $160,000  for  athletic  fields;  $300.- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expenided. 

Howard  University 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  the  partial  mvppart  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, including  personal  services  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  and  repairs  to  buildings 
and  grounds,  $4,817,000. 

Plans  and  Specifications 

For  a  survey  of  a  steam  and  eleetrleal 
production  and  distribution  system,  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
minlBtraUon,  on  the  grounds  ot  Howard 
University.  •21.000. 

Ck>Dstructlon  of  Audltorlum-Plne  Arts 
Building 
For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  un- 
der authority  previously  provided,  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
audltorlum-flne  arts  building,  $860,000. 

Office  of  Education 

Promotion  and  Further  Development  of 

Vocational  Education 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
8  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  15J).  and  section  202 
of  said  Act  (20  D.S.C.  16bb) .  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  March  10.  1924  (20  U.S.C.  29).  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (20  U.S.C. 
80).  the  Act  of  March  18.  1960  (20  U.S.C. 
81-33).  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1966  (20  U.S.C.  34).  Including  $4,000,000  for 
extension  and  improvement  of  practical 
nurse  training,  and  $180,000  for  vocational 
education  In  the  fishery  trades  and  Industry 
Including  distributive  occupations  therein, 
$33,702,081:  Provided.  That  the  apportion- 
ment to  the  States  under  section  3(a),  (1). 
(2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  not  to  exceed  $30,367,081  for  the 
current  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That 
the  amount  of  allotment  which  States  and 
Territories  are  not  prepared  to  use  may  be 
reapportioned  among  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories applying  therefor  for  use  In  the  pro- 
grams for  which  the  funds  were  originally 
apportioned. 

Further  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agrlcul- 
tvure  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1936,  as  amended 
(7  UJ3.C.  329),  $2,501,600. 

Grants  for  Library  Services 

For  grants  to  the  States  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  19,  1956,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
851-358).  $6,000,000:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  of  any  State's  allotment  from  this 
appropriation  whl,ch  such  State  certifies 
will  remain  unpaid  to  It  on  June  30.  1961. 
may  be  reallotted  by  the  Commissioner 
among  other  States  appl3rlng  therefor  In 
proportion  to  their  rural  population,  and 
deemed  part  of  such  allotments,  except  that 
no  State's  allotment  shall  be  so  Increased  as 
to  exceed  the  allotment  which  would  be 
made  to  it  were  this  appropriation  equal  to 
the  maxlmxim  authorized  under  such  Act. 

Payments  to  School  Districts 
For  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
achoola  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  UJ3.C..  ch.  13). 
$163,957,000:  Provided,  That  this  apprc^rla- 
tlon  shall  also  be  available  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  0  of  such  Act. 

Assistance  for  School  Construction 

For  an  additional  amount  for  providing 
•chool  facilities  and  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  federally  affected  areas, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  23, 
I960,  aa  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  14).  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  necessary 
•zpenaea  during  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
technical  services  rendered  by  other  agen- 
cies, $61,135,000,  to  remain  available  imtll 
expended:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
or  other  direct  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Defense  Educational  Activities 
For  grants,  loans,  and  payment  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat.  1580-1605),  $150,000,000,  of  which 
$30,000,000  shall  be  for  capital  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds;  $1,000,000  shall  b« 
for  loans  for  non-Federal  capital  contribu- 


tions to  student  loan  funds;  $60,000,000  for 
grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  language  teaching  facilities  and 
$4,000,000  for  grants  to  Stetes  for  supervi- 
sory and  other  services;  $7,000,000  for  grants 
to  States  for  area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams: and  $15,000,000  for  grants  to  States 
for  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling. 

Expansion  of  Teaching  In  Education  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded 

For  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  to  State 
educational  agencies,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  September  6.  1958  (72  Stat.  1777).  $1,000.- 
000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Education,  including  surveys,  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  reports  regarding  libraries; 
coordination  of  library  service  on  the  na- 
tional level  with  other  forms  of  adult  educa- 
tion; development  of  library  service  through- 
out the  country;  purchase,  distribution,  and 
exchange  of  educational  documents,  motion- 
picture  films,  and  lantern  slides;  and  coop- 
erative research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations 
in  education  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
July  26,  1954  (20  U.S.C.  331-332);  $12,800,000. 
of  which  not  less  than  $550,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
as  authorized. 

Office  of  VooatUmal  Rehabilitation 
Grants  to  States 

For  grants  to  States  In  accordance  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended. 
$51,900,000,  of  which  $50,400,000  Is  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  xmder  section  2 
of  said  Act;  and  $1,500,000  is  for  extension 
and  Improvement  projects  under  section  3  of 
said  Act:  Provided.  That  allotments  vmder 
section  2  of  said  Act  to  the  States  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $59,500,000.  and  this  amount  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  svun  available  for  allotment* 
under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Grants  to  States,  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  grants  to  States  under  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
as  amended,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  Incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  to  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  therefor  for  that  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That  the  pajrments  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  paid  to  the  States  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ciurent  fiscal  year. 

Research  and  Training 
For  research,  training,  and  tralneeshlps, 
and  other  special  project  grants,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  as  amended,  for  carrying  out  the  train- 
ing functions  provided  for  in  section  7  of 
said  Act,  and  for  expenses  of  studies,  investi- 
gations, demonstrations,  and  reports,  and  of 
dissemination  of  Information  with  respect 
thereto  pursuant  to  section  7  of  said  Act, 
$12,500,000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  as 
amended,  and  of  the  Act  approved  June  20, 
1936  (20  UJ3.C,  ch.  6A),  as  amended, 
$1,738,000. 

Public  Health  Service 
For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C..  ch.  eA)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Act) .  and  other  Acts,  including  expenses  for 
active  commissioned  officers  In  the  Reserve 
C<MT)s  and  for  not  to  exceed  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Regular  Corps;  and  for  expenses  of  primary 
and  secondary  school  of  dependents,  in  for- 


eign countries,  of  Public  Health  Service  per- 
sonnel stationed  In  foreign  countries.  In 
amounU  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $260  per 
student,  when  It  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  schools.  If  any.  available  in  the 
locality  are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  such  dependents,  and  for 
the  transportation  of  such  dependents  be- 
tween such  schools  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence when  the  schools  are  not  accessible  to 
such  dependents  by  regular  means  of  trans- 
portation; and  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  consultants  or  individual  scientists 
appointed  for  limited  periods  of  time  pur- 
suant to  section  207(f)  or  section  207(g)  of 
the  Act  at  rates  established  by  the  Surgeon 
General  not  to  exceed  $16,000  per  annum;  as 
follows: 

Assistance  to  SUtes,  General 

To  carry  out  the  purposes,  not  otherwise 
specifically  provided  for.  of  section  314(c) 
of  the  Act;  to  provide  consultative  services 
to  States  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the  Act; 
to  make  field  investigations  and  demonstra- 
tions pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Act;  to 
provide  for  collecting  and  compiling  mortal- 
ity, morbidity,  and  vital  statistics;  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  entertainment  of  officials 
of  other  countries  when  specifically  author- 
Iced  by  the  Surgeon  General;  $22,497,000. 
Control  of  Venereal  Diseases 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  814 

(a)  and  363  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  vene- 
real diseases  and  for  grants  of  money,  serv- 
ices, supplies,  equipment,  and  \ia»  of  facili- 
ties to  states,  as  defined  in  the  Act.  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  respective  State  health 
authorities,  to  counties,  health  dlstrlcU,  and 
other  political  subdivisions  of  the  States, 
for  venereal  disease  control  activities,  in 
such  amounts  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  ds- 
termlne;  $6,400,000. 

Control  of  Tuberculosis 
To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  314 

(b)  of  the  Act,  $5,452,000.  of  which  not  leas 
than  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  to  States,  to  be  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  expended 
for  the  same  purpose,  for  direct  exi>enses  of 
prevention  and  case-finding  projects  includ- 
ing salaries,  fees,  and  travel  of  personnel 
directly  engaged  In  prevention  and  case- 
finding  and  the  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  xised  directly  In  prevention  and 
case-finding  operations,  but  excluding  the 
purchase  of  care  In  hospitals  and  sanatorl- 
ums. 

Communicable  Disease  Activities 
To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for,  those  provisions  of  sections  301,  311.  and 
361  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  communicable  and  prevent- 
able diseases,  and  the  Interstate  transmis- 
sion and  spread  thereof.  Including  the  pur- 
chase, erection,  and  maintenance  of  portable 
buildings;  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  thrs* 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only;  and  hire,  maintenance,  and  opnatlon 
of  aircraft;  $8,015,000. 

Sanitary  Engineering  Activities 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  those  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 301,  311,  314(c).  and  361  of  the  Aet 
relating  to  sanitation  and  other  aspects  of 
environmental  health,  including  enforcement 
of  applicable  quarantine  laws  and  interstate 
quarantine  regulations,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  pvurposes  of  the  Acts  of  July  14.  1966  (42 
n.S.C.  1857-1857f),  and  July  9,  1950  (33 
U.8.C.  466-466d.  466f-466k),  Including  $2,- 
700,000  for  grants  to  States  and  $300,000  for 
grants  to  interstate  agencies;  piirchase  of 
not  to  exceed  four  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only;  hire,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft;  and  purchase,  erection, 
and  maintenance  of  portable  buildings;  $14.'- 
690,000  to  remain  available  only  until  Juns 
30,  I960. 


Grants  for  Waste  Treatment  Works 
Construction 
For  payments  under  section  6  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.8.C. 
4e6e),  $45,000,000,  to  remain  available  only 
until  June  SO,  1961:  ProtHded.  ThAt  allot- 
ments under  such  section  6  for  the  ciirrent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
$50,000,000. 

Grants  for  Hospital  Construction 
For  grants  and  loans  under  parts  C,  D, 
and  O.  title  VI.  of  the  Act,  as  amended. 
$143,700,000,  of  which  $121,600,000  shall  be 
for  hospitals  and  related  facilities  pursuant 
to  part  C.  $1,200,000  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
poses authorised  In  section  636  of  part  D 
of  the  Act.  and  $21,000,000  shall  be  for 
facilities  pursuant  to  part  G.  as  follows: 
$6,500,000  for  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers. 
$6,5(X),000  for  hospitals  for  the  chronically 
m  and  impaired.  $4,000,000  tor  rehabUlta- 
tion  facUlUes,  and  S4.000.000  for  nursing 
homes:  Provided,  That  allotments  under  such 
parts  C  and  O  to  the  several  States  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  amounts  equal  to  the  limitations 
specified  herein. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Hbspital  Construc- 
tion Services 

For  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  carry- 
ing out  title  VI  of  the  Act  as  amended, 
$1,004,000. 

Hospitals  and  Medical  Care 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Public  Health  Servloe  under  the  Act  of 
August  8,  1946  (6  U.8.C.  160),  including 
$2,167,000  to  be  available  only  for  paymenU 
for  medical  care  of  dependents  and  retired 
per»)nnel  under  the  Dependents'  Medical 
Care  Act  (S7  U.S.C..  ch.  7).  and  under 
sections  321.  322.  824,  826.  831.  332.  841.  343. 
844,  602.  604.  and  810  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  Private  Law  419  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended,  and  Executive 
Order  9079  of  February  26.  1942.  including 
purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  products  and 
livestock;  conducting  research  on  technical 
nxirslng  standards  and  furnishing  consulta- 
tive nursing  services;  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  eight  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
replacement  only;  and  purchase  of  firearms 
and  ammunition:  $45.600.(XX).  of  which 
$1.000.0(X)  shall  be  available  only  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  care 
and  treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with 
leprosy:  Provided,  That  when  the  Public 
Health  Service  establishes  or  operates  a 
health  service  program  for  any  department 
or  af;ency,  payment  for  the  estimated  cost 
shall  be  made  in  advance  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  this  appropriation. 

Foreign  Quarantine  Activities 

For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
361  to  368  of  the  Act,  relating  to  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  communicable  dis- 
eases from  foreign  countries,  the  medical 
examination  of  aliens  in  accordance  with 
section  836  of  the  Act,  and  the  care  and 
treatment  of  qviarantlne  detainees  purstiant 
to  section  323(e)  of  the  Act  in  private  or 
other  public  hospitals  when  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  not  available,  in- 
cluding insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles 
In  foreign  countries  when  required  by  law 
of  such  countries.  $4,460,000. 

Indian  Health  Activities 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2001) 
(including  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  tem- 
porary services  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals,  when  authorized 
by  the  Surgeon  General ) ;  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  thirty  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
of  which  twenty  shall  be  for  replacement 
only;  hire  of  passenger  motor  Tehicles  and 
aircraft;  purchase  of  reprints;  payment  for 
telephone  service  in  private  residences  In  the 


field,  when  authorized  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  the  purp>oees 
set  forth  in  sections  321,  822(d),  324.  and 
609  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
$45,500,000. 

Construction  of  Indian  Health  Facilities 
For  construction,  major  repair.  Improve- 
ment, and  equipment  of  health  and  related 
auxiliary  facilities,  including  quarters  for 
personnel;  preparation  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  drawings;  acquisition  of  sites; 
purchase  and  erection  of  portable  buildings; 
and  purchase  of  trailers;  $4,687,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  such  ejpedltures  may  be  made  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Provided 
further.  That  the  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriations  heretofore  granted  under  this 
head  shall  be  merged  with  this  api»-opria- 
tlon. 

General  Research  and  Services.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health 
For  the  activities  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  Including  research  fellowships  and  grants 
for  research  projects  and  training  grants 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Act;  regvda- 
tlon  and  prei>aration  of  biologic  products, 
and  conduct  of  research  related  thereto;  and 
grants  of  therapeutic  and  chemical  sub- 
stances for  demonstrations  and  research: 
$36,404,000:  Provided,  That  funds  advanced 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  man- 
agement fund  from  appropriatlcxis  included 
in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only;  not  to  exceed 
$2,600  for  entertainment  of  visiting  scien- 
tists when  specifically  approved  by  the  Sur- 
geon General;  and  erection  of  temporary 
structures:  Provided  further.  That  all  ap- 
propriations made  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  this  Act,  and  available  for  research  or 
training  projects,  may  be  expended  pursuant 
to  contracts  made  on  a  cost  or  other  basis 
for  supplies  and  services,  including  indem- 
nification of  contractors  to  the  extent  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  2364.  except 
that  approval  and  certification  required 
thereby  shall  be  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

To  enable  the  Surgeon  General,  upon  the 
reconunendations  of  the  National  Advisc»7 
Cancer  Council,  to  make  grants-in-aid  for 
research  and  training  i»-oJects  relating  to 
cancer;  to  cooperate  with  State  health  agen- 
das, and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions,  in  the  prevention,  control,  and 
eradication  of  cancer  by  providing  consulta- 
tive services,  demonstrations,  and  grants-in- 
aid;  and  to  otherwise  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv,  part  A.  of  the  Act; 
$83,308,000. 

Mental  Health  Activities 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  303,  311.  312. 
ard  314(c)  of  the  Act  with  re8i>ect  to  mental 
diseases,  $60,409,000. 

National  Heart  Institute 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Heart  Act,  $52,- 
744,000. 

Dental  Health  Activities 

For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  Surgeon  General  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  dental  diseases  and  conditions, 
$9,726,000. 

Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Disease  Activities 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  relating  to  arthritis, 
rhetunatlsm.  and  metabolic  diseases,  $37,- 
790,000. 


Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease  Activities 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  relating  to  allergy  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, $30,286,000,  of  which  $150,000  shall 
be  available  for  payment  to  the  Gisrgas  Me- 
morial Institute  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

Neuroloy  and  Blindness  Activities 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  relating  to  neurology 
and  blindness,  $33,613,000. 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Health  Research 
Faculties 

For  grants  pursuant  to  the  Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  August  27,  1958  (72  Stat.  933), 
$30,000,000. 

Research  Facilities  Construction  and  Site 
Acqulsiti<»i 
For  the  acquisition  of  a  site  for  research 
facilities  for  large  animals,  including  repairs, 
alterations,  and  construction  of  axixiliary 
facilities  and  temporary  buildings.  $160,000. 
to  remain  available  xintil  expended. 

Operations,  National  Library  of  Medicine 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  Act   (42  UJ3.C.  275),  $1,566,000. 

Retired  Pay  of  Commissioned  Officers 
For  retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers,  as 
authorized  by  law,  and  payments  under  the 
Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option  Act 
of  1953.  such  amount  as  may  be  required 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  , 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  the  divisions  and  offices  of  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  and  for  miscellane- 
ous expenses  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
not  appropriated  for  elsewhere,  including 
preparing  information,  articles,  and  publica- 
tions related  to  public  health;  and  conduct- 
ing studies  and  demonstrations  In  public 
health  methods.  $5,816,000. 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  hospital,  includ- 
ing clothing  for  patients,  and  cooperation 
with  organizations  or  Individuals  in  the 
scientific  research  Into  the  nature,  catises, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  mentiU  Illness, 
$3,715,000. 

Major  Repairs  and  Preservation  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds 

For  miscellaneous  oonstructicn,  altera- 
tions, repairs,  and  equipment,  on  the 
groiuids  of  the  hospital.  Including  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications,  advertising, 
and  supervision  of  construction,  $330,000.  to 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1961. 

Social  Security  Administration 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses.  Bvireau 

of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  two  passenger  motor  vehicles,  not 
more  than  $191. 6013, 000  may  be  expended 
from  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
stu^nce  trust  fund:  Provided,  lliat  such 
amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  cost  of  necessary  travel  incident  to 
medical  examinations  for  verifying  disabili- 
ties of  individuals  who  file  applications  fos 
disability  determlmitlons  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $10,000,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use 
pursuant  to  section  8679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  666).  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  process  claims 
workloads  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  es- 
timates and  after  maximum  absorption  of 
the  costs  of  such  claims  workload  within  the 
existing  limitation  has  been  achieved:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  persons  who  have  been 
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«w«— 1    o-     Monoooo-  Prxyvided   That  a  conference  dlrec-  available  for  uniform*  or  allowancea  there- 
admitted   to   practice   before   »^fff»\  °'     S?iJ^  beTDPorniedby  ie  8«:retary.  with-  for  aa  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September 
State  court  of  record  who  have  had  a  mln^-     ^°'J^!l^^^^^'^^  ^rvice   laws   and   the  1.  1964.  aa  amended  (6  U.8.C.  2131). 
mum  of  three  years'  experience  In  toe  ad-     °"*   JJ^^^^^^^f  J/  ^^^'^  amended,  at  a  Sk.  204.  None  of  the  fund-  approprlat«I 
JudlcaUon    or   consideration   of,, f^*^  '°'     fi,^,  nnt  ^  ^cmZ  tie  500  oer  annum.  by  thU  title  to  the  Social  Security  AdmlnU- 

L .    ..,rvivnr.    or  disability  beneflU     salary  not  to  exceed  $16,500  per  annum.  Dy^i^«  ^^^  grants-ln- aid  of  State  agencies  to 

Siilarlee  and  Expensea.  CMHce  of  the  ^^^^^   j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  cost  of  oper- 

Commiasloner  ^^^^  ^j  ^^j^j  agencies,  including  the  salarle* 

Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  OfBce   of  ^^^   expenses   of  officers   and    employees   of 

the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  MS?.-  ^jj,   agencies,   shall   be   withheld   from   the 

000.  together  with  not  to  exceed  $276,000  to  gj^jjj  agencies  of  any  States  which  have  esUb. 

b«  transferred  from  the  Federal  old-age  and  ij,hed  by  legislative  enactment  and  have  In 

survivors  Insurance  trust  fund.  operation  a  merit  system  and  classification 

Oranta  to   SUtes.  next  succeeding  fiscal  ^^d  compensation  plan  covering  the  selec- 

year:  For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  cur-  ^jon.  tenure  In  office,  and  compensation  of 

rent  fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  ^j^jn-  employees,  because  of  any  disapproval 


retirement,  survivors,  or  disability 
may  be  temporarily  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  to  hold  hearings 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  aa 
amended,  but  such  temporary  appolntmenU 
■hall  terminate  not  later  than  December  31, 
I960:  Provided  further,  That  no  person  shall 
hold  a  hearing  In  any  case  with  which  he 
has  been  concerned  previously  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  such  title  II, 
Advances  to  SUtes,  next  succeeding  fiscal 


jrnrflI^alTeM"'kdIlncM*to"titei^und«     titles  I.  IV,  V.  X.'and  XIV,  and  section  706     of  their  'penonnel  or  the  manner  of  their 

sIotion221(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  aa     of  tlUe  VII.  rwpectlvely,  of  the  Social  8«-     .election  by  the  agencies  of  the  said  SUtM. 

amended    for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next     ourlty  Act.  as  amended,  for  the  first  quarter     q,  ^^e  rate*  of  pay  of  said  officers  or  *m- 

$ucceedlnB  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be     of   the    next   succeeding    fiscal    year,   such     pioyees. 

necessary  from  the  above  authorlaatlon  may     sums  as  may  be  necessary,  the  obligations        ^^    305   ^he  Secretary  U  authorliwd  to 

be  expended  from  the  F$d$ral  old-ag*  and     Incurred  and  tht  txpendlturtt  made  there- 

aurvlvors  insurance  trust  fund.  under    for   payments   under   each    of   such 

titles  to  be  charged   to  the  approprlaUon 

therefor  for  that  fiscal  year. 
In  the  administration  of  titles  I.  IV,  V,  X, 

and  XIV.  resoectlvely,  of  the  Social  Security 

Act,  aa  amended,  paymanti  to  a  8Ut«  under 

any  of  such  titles  for  any  quarter  In   the 

_..   period  beginning  April  1  of  the  prior  year. 

(42U.8.C.,ch.  7  suljchs.  I.IV.X   andXIV).      ^^   ^^  j^^^   3Q   ^j   ^^^^   j,y„,„j    y„,. 

W.033.600.000.  of  which  such  amount^M^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  g^^^,  p,an  ^„,     „,reaiv.r    .u,    -hh-h 

^  "'!^.'2!!!^'^in   the  nHor   fiscal  ve5?s^^       approved  under  such  title  prior  to  or  during      available    for    the    pay    and    allowance,    of 
any  period  In   the  prior   fiscal  year  suDse       ^^^^  p^^.^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  payment  shall  be      commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 

made    with    respect   to   any   plan   for   any      service  may  be  utlUxed  for  the  payment  of 
quarter  prior  to  the  quarter  In  which  such 


aurvlvors  insurance 

Oranta  to  Statea  for  Public  Aaalatanoe 
Por  granu  to  SUtes  for  old-age  aMlsunoe, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, as  authorised  In  tlUes  I,  IV,  X.  and 
XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 


make  such  transfers  of  motor  vehldet.  be- 
tween bureaus  snd  offices,  without  transfer 
of  funds,  as  may  be  required  In  carrying  out 
the  operations  of  the  Department. 

SBC.  206.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  reaeareh 
project  an  amount  for  Indirect  expenses  In 
connection  with  such  project  In  exceea  of 
16  per  centum  of  the  direct  cosU. 

Sec.    207.    Hereafter    any    appropriation 


quent  to  March  31  of  that  year 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Bureau  of  Publlo 

Assistance 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  $2,349,000. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Children's  Bureau 
For  necessary  expenses  In  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  April  9.  1912.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.,  ch.  6).  and  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  7, 
subch.  V),  including  purchase  of  reports  and 
material  for  the  publications  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  of  reprints  for  distribu- 
tion, $2,300,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  used  to  promulgate  or  carry  out  any 
Instructions,  order,  or  regulation  relating 
to  the  care  of  obstetrical  cases  which  dis- 
criminate between  persons  licensed  under 
BUU  law  to  practice  obstetrics:  Provided 
further.  That  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not 
be  so  construed  aa  to  prevent  any  patient 
from  having  the  services  of  any  practitioner 
of  her  own  choice,  paid  for  out  of  this  fund, 
■o  long  aa  StaU  laws  are  compiled  with: 
Provided  further,  That  any  SUte  plan  which 
provldaa  standards  for  profaulonal  obfft$trl> 
oal  services  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  SUte  shall  be  approved. 

Oranta  to  SUt«i  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfara 

For  granU  to  States  for  msternal  and 
•nud-health  aervlcea,  aervtoea  for  crippled 
ehlldrtn,  and  ohUd-w$lfar$  a$rvlo$a  aa  au* 
IhoriMd  In  tltl$  V,  parta  1,  a,  and  I,  of  th« 
■oelal  leourlly  Act,  aa  amended  (42  U.I.O,, 
•h.  T,  auboh.  V),  $46,600,000,  of  whloh  $lt.- 
000,000  ahall  b$  avaUabU  for  acrvlOM  for 
erlpplad  children,  117,600,000  fur  mattrnal 
ima  ehUd-haalth  Nrvloaa,  and  llS.OOO.OOO 
for  ehttd-wtlfart  itrvleaai  Provided,  That 
Mkf  allotment  to  a  MUte  pursuant  to  aeotion 
lOt(b)  or  IlKb)  of  such  Aot  shkU  not  be 
Ineluaed  in  computing  for  the  purpoaea  of 
•ubicclloni  (a)  and  (b)  of  •ecllona  604  and 
•14  of  auch  Act  an  amount  expended  or  eatl- 
mated  to  be  expended  by  the  tutc!  Pro- 
vided furthf,  That  11,000,000  of  the 
amount  available  under  eectlon  608  (b)  of 


plan  was  submitted  for  approval. 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salary  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  $2,061,000,  together  with  not 
to  exceed   $302,500   to  be   transferred   from 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
trust  fund. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Field 

Administration 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Field  Administration.  $2,736,000.  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $926.(XX)  to  be  transferred 
from  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  trust  fund. 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  $580,700.  together  with 
not  to  exceed  $27,000  to  be  transferred  from 
the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
certification  and  Inspection  aervloea",  and 
not  to  exceed  6610.200  to  be  tranaferred 
from  the  Federal  old-age  and  aurvlvora  ln« 
aurance  trust  fund. 

Burplua  Property  UtUlaatlon 

For  expenaee  neceaaary  for  carrying  out  the 

provtalona  of  aubaeotloi\a  a08(J),  (k),  (n), 
and  (o),  of  the  Federsl  Property  and  Admin* 
iatratlve  Servlcee  Act  of  1948,  aa  amended, 
relating  to  dlapoaal  of  real  and  peraonal  ex- 
e$a«  property  for  educational  purpoeee,  elvll 
defenae  purpoaea,  and  protection  of  public 
health.  6706,000. 

White  Kouae  Conference  on  Aging 
Por  nMceaary  expenaee  in  carrying  out  the 
provlBlona  of  the  White  Nouae  Conference 
on  Aging  Act.  1468,000, 

Oenerel  proDislene 

■xo,  loa  Appra|>rtatlona  under  ihle  title 
available  for  aalarlea  and  expeneea  ahali  be 
available  for  payment  In  advance  for  duee 
or  feee  for  library  memberahlp  In  organlaa* 
tlona  whoee  publicationa  are  available  to 


clalma  aa  authorised  by  the  Act  of  Sepum- 
ber  2.  1067  (71  SUt.  676). 

Skc.  208.  Any  obligatlonal  authority  for 
planning  or  construction  of  any  building 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  otherwise  ex- 
pires for  obligation  on  June  30.  1959,  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1060. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1960". 

TTTLS     nt — NATIONAL     LABOX     aSLATIONa     BOAXO 

Salaries  and  expenMes 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions vested  in  It  by  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1047  (29  U.S  C.  141-167).  and 
Other  laws.  Including  rental  of  temporary 
apace  In  the  District  of  Colxmibla.  and  unl- 
fomu,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended 
(8  U.8.C.  2131).  ei4.230,000:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able to  organize  or  assist  In  organising  agri- 
cultural laborers  or  used  in  connection  with 
investigations,  hearings,  directive*,  or  orders 
concerning  bargaining  units  oompoeed  of 
agricultural  laborers  aa  referred  to  in  eectlon 
8(6)  of  the  Aot  of  July  6.  1966  (80  VMO. 
183) ,  and  aa  amended  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment  Relations  Aot.  1947,  and  as  defined  in 
eeotlon  6(f)  of  the  Aot  of  June  86,  1961  (80 
U.I.C,  803),  and  Including  In  said  definition 
•mployeee  engaged  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  ditohee,  canals,  reservoirs,  and 
waterways  when  maintained  or  operated  on 
A  mutual,  nonproflt  baata  and  at  least  N 

8er  centum  of  the  water  stored  or  supplied 
Hereby  1$  ueed  for  farmlni  purpoeee. 

TITLi  IV— NATIONAL   MWIATION   bOAXb 

feler(ea  and  efpenMf 
Por  expensee  neceesarv  for  earrylni  out  tho 
proviatons  of  the  Railway  Labor  Ael.  m 
amended  (46  U.IC.  161-lM),  ineludinf 
etenographle  reporting  eervlcee  as  authortaed 
by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  8.  \H% 
(ft  U.l,c.  Ifta);  temporary  emj^oyment  of 


lueh  Aot  shftll  be  uxmI  only  for  apMlal  membere  only  or  to  memben  ftt  a  prioe  lower  roferni  under  eNtlonl  of  the  lUUwaf  Ubor 

projecu  for  menuily  retarded'chlldren,  JJ*"  S  *i?  rjT'ir.LP.^^ll"  *"''  "JT  ^^"'•'i^  A«»'  -  ame'dS  at  it«Tot  l!:  Vwii^ 

■alarlee  and  Ixpensee,  White  House  Confer-  upo?f X?  t^ls  "^S.  atTsSibl.  Vf'a  i^^SS  HnSSf  h!'??' .'"?.  •mergency  boards  ap- 

enoe  on  Children  and  Youth  JfS!  on  Vr.?tS!lcrtio'S"iJl?i;,  ^'  *  '^^'^  ffS M  aVi^'w  U  •  <rTeorr  1?!?? OW? 

H«r!lL  cn„T^;  •*P*"^n?'  *  "JO  ^»»»?  •«'  «M'  Appropriations  undir  thU  tlUe  }?o;ided  lilt  the  unexf^nded  t^lZAoTof 

Mouse  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  appropriitlMTs  fS  thrn/walTlrt  IMi*^^ 


I960  for  "Salaries  and  expenses".  "Arbitra- 
tion and  emergency  boards",  and  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board",  shall  be  merged  and  accoxmted  for 
In  one  account. 

nTLB  T — EAiuioAO  KrnxEMzrrr  boaxo 
Limitation  on  aalariet  arul  expensea 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  Including  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor,  a«  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1054  (68  Stat.  1114),  $9,- 
460,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  railroad  re- 
tirement aooount. 

mu  vx — raoxaAL  misution  and  ooncilu- 
TXON  sxavici 

SalaHss  and  expenses 

Por  expensM  necessary  for  the  Service  to 
carry  out  the  funcUons  vested  in  It  by  the 
Labor-Management  RelaUons  Act,  1947  t29 
U.a.0.  171-180,  182),  including  expenses  of 
the  Labor-Management  Panel  aa  provided  in 
section  208  of  said  Act:  expenses  of  boards 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  President  pur- 
auant  to  section  206  of  said  Act:  umporary 
employment  of  arbitrators,  oonelUators,  and 
mediators  on  labor  relations  at  rates  not  In 
•xcess  of  676  per  dlem;  and  Government- 
listed  telephones  In  prlvau  residences  and 
private  apartmenU  for  official  use  In  cities 
where  mediators  are  officially  sUtloned,  but 
no  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
le*  oflBoe  Is  malnuined:  $3,906,400. 

rrrLS  vn — tNTxasTATX  commission  on  trs 

POTOMAC     aim    BASIN 

ConfHbufion  to  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  Hiver  Basin 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry 
to  pay  In  advance  to  the  IntersUte  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  during  the  current  fiscal  year  in 
the  administration  of  lU  business  In  the 
conservancy  district  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  July  11.  1840  (64  SUt.  748). 
66,000. 

TTTLX  Vm TTNITKO  STATXe  SOLOnOtS'  HOMX 

Limitation  on   operation  and   maintenance 
and  capital  outlay 

For  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Soldiers'  Home,  to  be  paid  from 
the  Soldiers'  Home  permanent  fund,  610,- 
948.000,  of  which  $5,587,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  construction  of 
buildings  and  facilities.  Including  plana  and 
specifications:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hospiuusatlon  of  members  of  the 
Home  in  United  SUtes  Army  hospiuis  at 
rates  in  exoees  of  thoee  preecribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  upon  the  reoommen- 
datlon  of  the  Board  of  Commlaslonero  of  ths 
Home  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

viTbi  nt— oairwAt  movnioira 

■ao.  801.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
•ontained  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purpoeee  not  authorised 
by  tht  OonfTtae. 

•ac,  801.  Appropriations  oonUined  In  thie 
Act.  available  for  salariee  and  expensee.  shall 
be  avtllable  for  aervteee  u  authorlged  by 
section  18  of  the  Act  of  Auguet  1.  IHI 

Thia  Aot  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Departments 
of  Ubor.  and  Health.  HiluoaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare ApproprlaUon  Act.  1880". 

Mr.  POOARTY  (inttrruptlni  rtatllni 
of  tht  bill) ,  ICr.  OhilrmAn,  X  uk  unan- 
imous oonMnt  that  ths  bill  bt  eonsldtrsd 
M  rMd  and  optn  for  amtndmtnt  at  any 
point  and  optn  to  polnti  of  ordtr  at  any 
polnti 

Ths  OKAXRMAlf.  Is  thsrt  ebjsoUon 
to  ths  rtqusst  of  tht  itntlsman  from 
Hhodt  Xilandt 

nitrt  wai  no  objtetlon. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order?  [After  a  pause.]  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHAN6EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  take  this  time  prima- 
rily to  direct  some  questions  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  Fogartt],  if  I 
may. 

I  wish  to  ask  first  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  whether  there  are  any  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  pupil  testing  program  for 
which  a  contract  was  made  in  February 
of  this  year  by  the  Office  of  Education 
with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  or  the 
American  Institute  for  Research. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  there  is 
no  prohibition  in  the  bill  preventing 
funds  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  J0HAN8EN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  misunderstood  me.  I  used  the  word 
"appropriation"  not  "prohibition." 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  There  are  appropri- 
ations under  the  Defense  Educational 
Act  that  I  believe  can  legally  be  used  for 
those  purposes.  I  may  8ay  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  I  read  the  news- 
paper article  that  appeared  referring  to 
the  statement  the  gentleman  made. 
Doctor  Derthick  was  appearing  before 
our  committee  at  the  time,  and  I  think 
I  asked  Dr.  Flenmiing  about  this.  They 
said  at  that  time  that  program  that 
was  being  carried  on  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  that  suggested  by  the  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  answer  of  the  gentleman  Is  that 
there  are  no  funds  in  this  appropriation 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  flniBuicing  that 
particular  testing  program? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Not  for  financing 
that  particular  project,  no. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Can  the  gentleman 
say  as  to  when  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated which  will  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  The  funds  were  ap- 
propriated in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  They  were  also  appropri- 
ated the  day  before  we  adjourned  last 
August  under  the  Defense  Educational 
Act. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Doee  the  gentleman 
anticipate  there  will  bt  additional  f  und6 
required  to  be  approprlattd  to  flnanct 
this  pupil  testing  program? 

Mr,  OROSS,  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  tht 
rtntlsmanyltld? 

Mr.  JOKANBIN.  I  yltld  to  tht  itn- 
tlsman from  Xowa. 

Mr.  OROaS.  Ut  Via  8M  If  X  oan  itt 
this  straight,  If  X  may  ask  tht  itntltman 
from  Rhodt  Xtland  a  quttUon.  Do  X 
undtrstand  that  funds  art  avallablt  to 
tht  Amtrlean  Xnstltutt  of  Rtstaroh  to 
oarry  on  a  ttsttni  program  T 

Mr,  FOOARTY.  TttUni  WM  author- 
iatd  undtr  tht  original  X>tftntt  Iduoa- 
tlon  Aot  that  wm  passtd  by  tht  Oongrtss 
lastytar. 

Mr.  OROM,  Than  thtrt  art  funds 
avallablt  for  thia  eontraot  with  tht 
Amsrloan  Xnstltutt  of  Rssearoh? 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Yts.  Wt  approprl- 
attd funds  iMt  August  and  wt  again  ap- 
propriated f  unda  in  tht  auppltmtntal  bill 


that  was  passed  about  a  month  ago  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me,  is  this  another  of  Dr.  Flanagan's  fa- 
mous cost-plus  6  percent  contract? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  kind  of  contract  that  has  been 
entered  into  to  carry  on  this  testing  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
recollect.  I  think  the  gentleman  and  I 
got  into  a  colloquy  when  the  supplemen- 
tal bill  was  considered  in  reference  to 
this  particular  program. 

Mr.  OROSS.  WeU.  at  that  Ume  I  was 
advised  there  were  no  funds  In  the  sup- 
plemental bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  FOOARTY,  That  is  right.  And, 
there  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  that 
specific  purpose. 

Mr.  OROSS.  But  there  are  funds 
available. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  For  counseling  and 
testing,  yes. 

Mr.  OROSS.    Counseling  and  testing? 

Mr.  FOOARTY,    Yes. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
saying  that  they  have  not  entered  into 
another  one  of  these  6  percent  cost-plus 
contracts? 

Mr,  FOOARTY.  No.  There  is  nothing 
in  here  for  specific  contracts. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  there  are  fimds  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  payment  of  costs  of 
contracts  under  the  cooperative  research 
legislation  as  distinguished  from  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  those  funds  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  contract  with  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  or  the  Dr.  Flanagan  outfit? 

Mr.  POOARTY.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  would  prohibit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  using  these 
funds  for  those  purposes  if  it  is  otherwise 
lesal. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
Indicate  that  there  are  funds  in  this  blU 
which,  once  made  available  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  can  then  be  used  for  this 
massive  pupil  testing  program  under  tht 
research  legislation  previously  enacted 
by  the  CongrtM.  And,  X  want  to  say 
that  Dr.  Flanagan,  who  is  tht  htad  of 
this  particular  program,  has  In  ttstl- 
mony  before  the  Manpower  XTtlUaaUon 
Suboommltttt  aoknowltdf  td  that  ht  has 
oonslBttntly  and  rtptattdly  sought  out 
and  Is  on  ths  prowl  for  tvtry  kind  of  a 
program  that  he  oan  sell  to  the  Ftdtral 
Oovtrnmtnt  and  makt  a  good  ooat-plua 
oommlaalon  on.  And,  wt  havt  on  rtcord 
ttatlmony  of  what  ht  la  dolni. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.    Tht  Umt  Of  tht 

itntltman  from  Michigan  has  txplrtd. 

Mr.  OROM.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  ask 
unanlmoua  oonatnt  that  tht  itntltman 
from  Michigan  tMr.  JoKAiraiNl  may  pro- 
ettd  for  S  additional  minuttt. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thtrt  obJtcUon 
to  tht  rtqutat  of  tht  itntltman  from 
Xowaf 

Thtrt  was  no  objtotloa. 

Mr.  OR088.  !&.  Chairman.  wiU  tht 
gtntltman  yltld  t 

Mr.  JONANSm    X  yltld. 
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DO  X  und.r.und  It  I.    c.ntly  <Jur,n.  I  y|^  mo^^^^  ^IS"  P.^h^J^IIPX.  I^JIuSI^STJ 


f«!^u855fS2. th« 2unt?y»  oSu  l?HJurt  lulUbU  waUr  to  main-       Mr.  Chalman.  X  tikod  for  ttUj_Umt 


eoM«m^Ud  undtr  on«  or  mSri  il  oiUirt5;rt7notd>omt.Uo i^^U^^^^^  moytto .trikt  out  tht  rtquliu  numbtr 

thHf  protrtiM  10  Mt  up  rf 

*'^?*  jMijSSiSi  ^^wilTx  wn  Had  tht  uin  produoUon.""with  our  •xptndlm  prlnutflly  to  dlrKt  a  ouaUon  or  two  to 

.•M  .iSfliSd^bi.  q!S;M^  X  woSd  iTonJmTwaUr  •hortMM  art  iprtadlni  Th.  m.mb«r  of  tht  luJcoaMjatUo  who  X 

G  iXiStid  t?know  whtthtr  anyont  furthw  and  bKomlni  moro  •tvtrt.  Tht  und«rttand  it  mott  familiar  with  tht 

oS  thJ  Oommltttt  on  ApproprlaMoni  NaWon'i  waUr  lupply.  howtw.  U  oon-  Indian  ^htalthaiptctj  of  thli  WU.    I 

cin  iSSwSrMto  that    X  havtiiltn  pub-  atant.   To  mttt  tht  prtnnt  and  futurt  would  llkt  to  btgln  by  lUUni  thai  X 

no  itattmtntt  from  rttpontlWt  tourcH  dtmandi,  mort  and  mort  rtptattd  rtuit  dttply  apprtolmU.  at  a  RtprtitntaUvt  of 

atVlbutlni  to  UiTcommUttlontr  of  Id-  of  wattr  will  bt  ntctwaiy.    Thli  can  t  dUtrlot  with  many  Xndlant.  tht  In- 

uoK  tht  dtaiin  and  purpoM  to  havt  only  bt  aocompltohtd  by  trtatmtnt  of  ertaati  that  art  provldtd  for  Indian 

fivt  MMlml^  rSdm^                   oAoti  Mwatt  and  Induitrlal  waatti  prior  to  htalth  In  thU  bill. 

■tt  UD  within  tht  Unlttd  BUttt.    And.  dliohartt  Into  our  waUra.    ThU  can  wt  had  befort  our  Bubeommllttt  on 

X  wondtr  If  tht  dlatlngulahtd  gtntltman  only  bt  mad*  potalblt  throua h  adtquaU  Indian  AfTalri  thU  mominf  the  evidf  not 

from  Rhodt  liland  I  Mr.  PooartyI  or  itwagt  and  waitt  trtatmtnt. 
any  membtr  of  tht  eommltttt,  oan  itatt       Beoauat  tht  national  Inttrtat  ii  In- 

•-" *  '*-'  volved,  a  rttponsibllity  commerviuratt 


whether  he  haa  any  knowledge  of  the 
propoeal.  even  of  the  moit  tentative  lort, 
to  itt  up  flvt  regional  ofDoti  of  tduca- 

Uon. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  They  have  already, 
I  think,  repreaentfttlves  in  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  agencies. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  knowledge  of  any  purpose 
or  intent  to  expand  the  staffs  or  give 
additional  prestige  or  standing  to  the 
offlcee  and  the  so-called  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  these 
reKional  offices? 

Mr.  POOARTY.  There  will  be  some 
extension  under  this  budget  for  next 

year. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  Just  like  to  offer  the  comment 
on  the  basis  of  the  statements  made 

here  and  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been 
reported  that  we  are  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity Of  Witnessing  the  prenatal  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  a  vast  new  bu- 
reaucracy as  tho  result  of  our  excursion 
into  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  Into  the  field  of  InevlUblt  Federal 
control  of  education  which  must  result 

With  reepeet  to  the  matter  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  X  should  like  to  put 
this  House  and  this  committee  on  notice 
that  X  intend  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  dtttrmlne  tht  txttnt  to  which 
moneys  are  going  Unto  the  organlaationa 
with  which  Dr,  Flanagan  la  aaaociattd 
for  tht  purpoata,  particularly  of  pupil 
testing,  involving  some  1,400  high  achools 
in  this  country;  a  program  that  has 
already  been  stated  would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lars and  a  program  which  Involves  tht 
bootlegging  In  a  Federal  pupil  testing 
program  of  the  kind  that  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  bring  up  here  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOULDER  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
our  natural  resources,  water  has  become 
the  number  one  concern  of  the  Nation. 
In  more  and  more  areas  the  steadily  In- 
creasing demands  for  water  are  exceed- 
ing the  readily  available  supplies.    Re- 


a 

with  that  interest  resU  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  solving  tht  Na- 
tion's water  shortage.  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  discharge  this  responsibility 
through  State  action  but  by  offering 
support  to  the  States  and  their  instru- 
mentalities m  the  form  of  research,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  financial  assistance 
for  both  administration  and  construc- 
tion of  treatment  facilities.  That  this 
arrangement  has  been  successful  ts  not 
questionable. 

During  the  first  2%  years  of  the  grant 
program.  Federal  aid  for  construction 
went  to  1.403  projects  costing  $118.9 
million  of  Federal  money  and  $509.7  mil- 
lion of  State  and  local  funds.  This  In- 
dicates a  considerable  increase  in  con- 
struction over  the  years  prior  to  the 
grants  program.  This  represents  a 
clean-up  or  more  than  14,000  miles  of 
streams  and  restoring  the  water  quality 
for  a  multitude  of  water  uses. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  expen- 
diture of  $575  million  annually  for  the 
next  10  years  will  be  required  to  elimi- 
nate the  huge  backlog  of  municipal  con- 
struction needs  and  provide  for  plant 
obsolescence  and  population  growth. 
SUice  initiation  of  the  Orant  program, 
the  annual  average  of  $222  million  for 
construction  of  municipal  trtatmtnt 
faciUUta-195a-185ft-rost  to  $370  mll- 
Uon— 1B57-1058. 

Whllt  this  record  shows  a  good  begin- 
nlni  nothing  must  bt  ptrmltttd  to  hUi- 
dtr  an  incrtast  In  tht  annual  avtragt. 
Tht  situation  is  critical  and  must  bt 
met  with  tht  btat  wtapon  aCTordablt  to 
CongrtM,  an  adequate  appropriation. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  compromise  tht 
national  health  and  welfare.  An  ap- 
propriattlon  of  only  $20  million  would 
not  do  that.  While  $45  million  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  not  sufficient  to  do 
the  Job  required  It  is  enough  to  hold  tht 
line  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  construction  grants 
program,  and  this  particular  appropria- 
tion, have  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
Honorable  James  T.  Blair.  Oovemor  of 
Missouri.  It  Is  supported  by  the  State 
water  pollution  board  and  by  the  other 
State  and  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  water  resources  of  Missouri. 

We  have  crystal  clear  nmnlng  streams, 
beautiful  lakes  and  wonderful  fishing  in 
my  district  of  Missouri.  We  also  have 
some  polluted  streams  and  we  are  work- 
ing to  clean  them  up. 


that  tht  vtry  latast  flgurts  show  that  tht 
infant  mortality  rata  among  Indiana  la 
still  double  the  non-Indian  rat*,  and  tht 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  bttwttn 
three  and  four  times  as  high  as  the  non- 
Indian  rate.  So  I  think  this  Is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  problem  on  the  part  of  this 
committee  which  la  deeply  appreciated. 
There  is  some  languagt  In  the  report 
which  applies  to  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  Indians  who  do  not  live  on 
reservations.  This  has  aroused  some 
concern  on  my  part.  The  gentleman.  I 
am  sure,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  thert 
are  many  Indians  in  this  country  who 
live  on  land  that  is  considered  trust  land 
or  restricted  land,  but  not  reservation 
land.  This  land  Is  tax  exempt.  The 
local  communities  and  the  States  are  un- 
able to  tax  this  land,  although  it  is  not 
classified  as  reservation  land  within  tha 
general  meaning  of  that  term.  YtC, 
many  of  these  people  living  on  hill  land 
or  barren  land  are  without  any  reaourcea 
for  medical  care  and  \uiable  to  obtain  It 
locally. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  Is  no  inten- 
tion, by  the  language  In  the  report,  to 
exclude  Indians  in  that  category  from 
treatment  in  Indian  hospitals. 

Can  the  gentleman  reassure  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  MARSHALZa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  llkt  to  aay  to  tht  gtntltman  that 
that  languagt  was  written  In  tht  rtport 
btcaust  of  Bomt  personal  observation 
that  I  made  in  connection  with  tht 
trtatmtnt  of  Indians  in  soma  Btatta. 
Wt  fttl  vtry  dtflnlUly.  and  X  am  sure  it 
waa  tht  intent  of  tht  Congrtu  whtn 
htalth  matters  were  transferred  to  tht 
public  health  ptoplt.  that  tht  public 
health  ptoplt  within  tht  BUtte  accept 
thtlr  rtapoQsibUlty  for  the  cart  of  In- 
dians. Tht  gtntltman  mtntloned  landa 
that  art  ux  exempt  Tht  gentleman 
may  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  aro 
many  Indians  who  are  living  on  taxable 
land  who  art  discriminated  against  in 
soma  States.  And  it  is  that  phase  of  tht 
matter  that  this  committee  was  at- 
tempting to  get  at  because  wt  think 
that  an  American  Indian,  a  citlsen.  pays 
taxes  and  works  in  employment  off  the 
reservaUon  on  land  which  is  taxable. 
that  he  is  as  any  cltisen  of  that  State 
and  ought  to  be  a  responsibility  of  tht 
State.  We  think.  parUcularly  in  the 
control  of  tuberculosis,  that  this  haa 
been  one  of  the  sources  of  infection  of 
tuberculoels  in  certain  States.  It  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  corrected,  and  that 
is  what  our  language  was  directed  to- 
ward doing. 


Xt  la  not  a  situation  that  exists  in  all 
BtatN.  and  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
it  txlsts  In  tht  gtntltman's  Btatt.  bt- 
caust X  am  undtr  tht  Imprtaalon  that  it 
dota  not.  But  it  is  a  condition  which 
txlsts  in  somt  Btatta. 

Mr.  EX>M0ND60N,  Xn  tht  BUtt  of 
Oklahoma,  tht  itntltman.  X  am  surt.  is 
awart  of  tht  fact  that  practically  all 
rtatrvatlon  land  has  been  allotted  in- 
dividually to  Indians.  Those  Indians, 
who  comprise  a  very  larue  stgrnent  of 
our  population,  can  obtain  hospital  care 
whtrt  thty  elMt  to  obtain  the  honpltnl 
cart  without  discrimination  on  that 
point  But  wt  do  havt  Indian  hospitals 
to  takt  care  of  them.  I  wanted  to  be 
aurt  that  the  language  of  tlie  i-ei)ort  was 
not  directing  that  they  could  not  use 
this  Indian  hospital  service  unless  they 
were  on  reservations. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  not  heard 
one  complaint  from  anyone  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  carried  out  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
treatment  of  Indians  \n  that  State. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  share  the  feel- 
inc  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  So  I  am  sure  that 
as  far  as  our  committee  is  concerned, 
from  what  the  eentleman  Is  saying,  the 
situation  we  are  attempting  to  correct 
doea  not  exist  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  attempting  to  do  is  stop  dis- 
criminatory practices  aaainat  the  In- 
dians but  not  to  exclude  any  Indians 
from  the  Public  Service  hospitals  for 

treatment.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  There  may  be  a  few 
little  ramifications  there  about  which 
there  might  be  a  question,  but  v^hat  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  commend  the  committee 
for  a  very  fine  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amvndrotnt  offvrtd  by  Mr.  Jonansin;  On 
page  It.  aft*r  lin*  80,  tntort  "^roi-irf«><f.  now- 
»v9r.  That  nnnt  of  th»  fvindu  herein  npprtt- 
priated  sbalt  be  used  to  flnnnot  pupil  tMt- 
ing  programs  directly  authoriitd  itnd  A- 
nanotd  by  tht  VM.  OAoe  o(  MueaUoa." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  appropriations  called  for  in 
this  bill  there  art  funds  for  so-called 
cooperative  research  and  survey  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Education.  It  Is 
under  the  guise  of  this  authority  and 
under  the  guise  of  legislation  authorlrlng 
the  Office  of  Education  to  institute  such 
res(>arch  and  survey  programs  that  a 
contract  has  been  entered  Into  between 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  the  research 
oiKunization  headed  by  Dr.  Flanagan. 

Under  this  program,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  it  is  proposed  to  have  federally 
sponsored  and  federally  conducted  pu- 
pil testing  proRrams  to  cover  one-half 
million  American  high  school  students 
In  1.400  high  schools  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  under  the  guise  of  co- 


optrativt  rtttarch  or  eooptrativt  tduea- 
tlonal  survey  projects  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation for  this  purpoN. 

Under  the  National  X>efense  Iducatlon 
Act  adopted  by  this  Congress  last  ytar 
it  was  sptUtd  out  that  any  program  for 
tht  ust  of  Ftdtral  funds  for  pupil  tast- 
ing would  bt  Utrouih  tht  normal  and 
proper  chaimtls  of  Btatt-authoristd 
proitrams,  Btate-approved  programs  for 
which  Ftdtral  funds  would  then  bt  as- 
signed. 

Under  the  guUt  of  this  eooptrativt  rt- 
starch  ot-uani/.atlon.  as  I  ^ald  befort,  tht 
Office  of  Education  has  Mct  up  a  direct 
form  of  pupil  testing  on  a  massive  scale. 
It  was  done  without  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  without  the  opportunity  of 
debating  whether  we  want  to  enter  this 
new  field  of  educational  activity,  a  field 
that  relates  directly  to  the  control  of 
curriculum,  the  control  of  the  pupils  and 
of  the  educational  processes  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  very 
distinguished  educator.  Dr.  Frederick 
Raublnger,  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  himself  for  many 
years  a  high  school  principal,  announced 
that  this  plan  was  to  be  Introduced  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  He  announced 
it  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators  at 
Atlantic  City  a  few  days  before  it  was 
reve<\lec  by  the  Office  of  Education.  In 
a  speech  before  that  association  on  Feb- 
ruary IS  he  positively  and  strongly  con- 
demned this  new  venture  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Federal  finances  Into 
the  field  of  education  and  Into  the  direct 
control  of  the  educational  processes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
to  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  program  which,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  Dr.  Flanagan,  had 
been  promoted  by  him  and  his  outfit  for 
years.  Tht  statement  was  even  made 
in  one  Instance  that  this  particular 
group  of  psychologists  and  educators 
had  dreamed  for  years  of  Uils  program, 
and  only  the  Soviet  sputnik  made  It 
possible  to  fulfill  that  dream. 

I  hope  tills  amtndmtnt  will  bt 
adopted 

Mr,  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  all  debate 
on  this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thet*eto,  close  In  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  tht  rtqutst  of  tht  gtntltman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  controversy  broke  out  in  the  news- 
papers last  February,  we  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  FlemmUig,  about  it.  and  we 
checked  with  Dr.  Derthlck,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  He  said  this  was  a 
cooperative  project  and  that  some  of 
the  things  which  appeared  in  the  paper 
were  not  quite  as  they  appeared. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
limitation  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  consltutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  When  the  Congress  passed 
the  defense  education  act,  it  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  that  counseling  and 
testing  would  be  part  of  that  legislation. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  educa- 


tors Wt  havt  heard  from  art  fuUy  in 
favor  of  this  particxUar  part  of  tht  pro* 
tram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  ask  for  a  vott  on  tht 
amtndmtnt  and  X  hopt  that  it  is  vottd 
down, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  X  olftr  a  prtftrtntial  motion. 

Tht  Cltrk  itad  m  follows: 

Mr.  KorrMAN  of  Mtehtgan  moves  that  the 
Oommuue  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  tht  Nnust  wit)»  the  reoommendatioa  that 
the  enaotliig  cImum  be  strtekta  out. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  offer  a  motion  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  this  bill  to  put  on  tht 
curriculum  of  any  Btatt-supporttd  uni- 
versity a  course  to  teach  sport  fishing 
and  hunting,  but  apparently  I  did  not 
get  around  to  it  in  time. 

May  I  ask  the  Chairman  a  question. 

I  learned  that,  in  Michigan,  at  least, 
two  of  our  State-supported  Institutions 
have  courses  on  fishing  and  hunting — 
not  commercial,  but  sport  fishing  and 
hunting.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
that  would  support  that  kind  of  a 
course? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  for  courses  on  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
anything  that  would  prevent  the  State 
from  using  the  money  obtained  from 
this  bill  for  that  type  of  teaching,  be- 
cause that  is  Just  what  they  are  doing, 
I  am  told. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Well.  X  would  hope 
the  States  would  not  use  It  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Mlohlffan.  Well, 
are  you  against  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  young  people  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  fishing  and  hunting? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  No,  but  X  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  support  that  type  of  oourte. 
Of  course,  if  the  State  of  Michigan  is 
spending  some  money  in  training  people 
how  to  fish  and  hunt,  I  am  surt  tht 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  is  one 
of  tht  trtatest  in  that  field,  would  bt 
in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  might 
want  a  professorship  if  that  is  the  oaat. 
for  herring  art  In  recent  years  striking 
artificial  lures,  which  is  a  new  activity 
for  tht  htrrlng,  and  someone  may  want 
to  have  a  Federal  tax-supported  attncy 
inquire  how  and  why  the  herring  havt 
changed  their  ways  of  life  by  accepting 
artificial  lures  at  the  end  of  a  fisher- 
man's line  as  a  substitute  for  food  and 
whether  it  promotes  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  If  you  think  a  letter 
of  reconimendatlon  from  me  would  do 
any  good,  I  would  be  glad  to  write  it 
for  you. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
if  you  were  sincere  about  it  as  I  know 
you  would  be  if  you  wrote  such  a  letter, 
and  told  them  so,  it  would  be  of  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  and  be  helpful  at  least 
toward  the  spending  program— very, 
very  helpful  because,  when  Michigan  is 
so  far  behind  the  lighthouse  that  they 
either  will  have  to  misuse  the  veterans 
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fund  In  order  to  meet  the  ctirrent  pay- 
roll or  the  payroll  that  la  coming  up,  or 
postpone  payment,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  get  out  from  under  Soapy 
and  Mr.  Reuther  and  their  policies  so 
that  we  can  meet  our  honest  obligations 
and  permit  Industry  to  go  ahead. 

I  cannot  see  why,  when  there  are  so 
many  things  that  F>eople  need  and  must 
have,  we  spend  so  much  for  non- 
essentials. For  example,  I  would  object, 
I  guess,  if  they  taught  methods  of  com- 
mercial fishing  because  that  Is  a  private 
Industry  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
let  along  themselves  if  we  give  protec- 
tiaaa  against  Reuther,  his  goons,  and 
Hoffa's  extortionists.  But  the  absurdity 
of  it,  when  we  need  to  know  more  about 
how  to  earn  money  which  will  enable  us 
to  live  better  and  in  accordance  with 
our  former  standards,  and  then  wasting 
so  much  on  nonessentials. 

It  Is  about  time  we  cut  out  some  of  the 
things  that  the  universities  are  spend- 
ing money  to  teach  until  we  can  pay  as 
we  go.  Why  should  they  teach  my  great 
grandson  how  to  trap  a  rabbit  or  how 
to  dig  out  skunks  when  about  the  first 
thing  he  should  learn  is  how  to  support 
himself  and  the  wife  and,  I  hope,  the 
children  who  will  be  bom  to  his  wife  and 
to  him? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan    I  Mr.  Hoit- 

MANl. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  JohanscnI. 

The  amendment  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  rem  .rks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  3610,  a  bill  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  my  own  bill,  H.R. 
246,  and  similar  bills  to  enlarge  the 
sewage-treatment  construction  grants 
program  and  otherwise  speed  up  the  wa- 
ter pollution  control  work.  H.R.  3610 
has  subsequently  been  reported  favor- 
ably. 

During  those  public  hearings,  millions 
Of  American  citizens,  through  their 
group  leaders  testifying  there,  gave  an 
overwhelming  nod  to  stepped-up  contin- 
uation of  pollution  control  in  public 
waters.  r 

They  came  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They  represented  every  type  of  water 
use.  There  were  hunters,  fishermen, 
garden  clubbers,  business  women,  home 
makers,  industrialists,  farmers,  munici- 
pal and  State  governments,  represented 
In  the  "aye"  votes  represented  there. 

These  people,  through  their  organiza- 
tions, are  keenly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  in  their  daily  hves;  of  the 
vital  need  to  keep  our  streams  free  of 
pollution  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
ploding population  and  an  American  in- 
dustry and  econcmiy  which  depend  on 
water  for  continued  expansion. 


The  opposition  voiced  to  H.R.  8610  was 
In  noticeable  minority. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  believed  our  pop- 
ulation would  reach  170  million  by  1975. 
Instead  we  passed  the  170  million  mark 
2  years  ago.  In  1957  the  census  bureau 
revised  its  estimates  and  predicted  a 
population  of  220  million  by  1975.  Last 
Novemt>er  the  estimates  were  again  re- 


with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
dopa^s. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


vised  upward  to  predict  a  population  of    M.n.  6769.  making  appropriations  for  the 
272.5  million  by  1980— an  mcrease  of  10^  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu 
million  in  the  next  21  years  *  "  '  ^  -       -. 

While  population  growth  and  the  well 
known  concentration  of  people  in  metro- 
politan areas  have  had  a  fierce  impact 
on  water  pollution.  Industrial  growth  has 
been  equally  spectacular  and  its  poUu- 
tlonal  consequences  even  more  crucial. 
As  a  result  our  water  resources  are  being 
subjected  to  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
sewage  and  industrial  pollution. 

At  the  same  time  many  more  millions 
of  Americans  are  becoming  dependent  on 
the  same  pollution-ridden  waters  as 
sources  of  public  supply.  Industry  is 
seeking  still  more  billions  of  gallons  of 
usable  water.  Agriculture's  demands  for 
irrigation  are  mounting  incredibly. 
Many  more  millions  of  people  are  de- 
manding and  needing  public  waters  for 
recreation. 

Clearly  such  voluminous  n?eds  for 
clean  waters  for  so  many  purposes  are 
deserving  of  national  concern.  They 
transcend  the  local  or  sirgle-purpose  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  problems  involved. 
Positive  and  well-planned  Federal  lead- 
ership is  indicated,  and  this  we  have  in 
the  progress  made  these  past  2>/^  years 
under  Public  Law  660,  to  give  strength 
to  local,  State,  and  interstate  efforts  to 
roll  back  pollution — today's  greatest 
waster  of  our  most  important  natural 
rescurce. 

Many  of  us  felt  2  years  ago  that  $100 
million  per  year  for  the  next  10  years 
was  needed  to  catch  up  with  the  back- 
log of  pollution  control  needs  nationwide. 
With  the  reduction  of  that  figure  to  $50 
million  and  then  to  $45  million  in  1957 
and  1958,  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  barely  kept  pace  with 
new  pollution  added  through  population 
and  industrial  growth. 

To  reduce  the  program  at  this  time 
by  cutting  appropriations  or  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  States  the  very  capable 
leadership  of  Federal  Qovenunent  would 
be  a  setback  which  the  country  cannot 
afford.  Just  as  we  begin  to  see  the  bene- 
ficial workings  envisioned  2  years  apro 
under  Public  Law  660.  shall  we  change 
horses  in  midstream? 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  hold  steady 
to  the  course  and  hope  that  the  gains 
will  be  as  great  in  1960  as  they  have  been 
these  past  2V2  years,  I,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  that  we  consider  nothing 
less  than  the  $45  million  appropria- 
tion— equal  to  that  of  last  year— for  the 
Federal  share  in  municipal-pollution 
control. 

The     CHAIRMAN.    Are     there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 


^  cation,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960, 
and  for  other  purposes,  directed  him  to 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  Ume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKE21.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  made  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  andi^tend 
the  remarks  I  made  in  the  Comrnitfee  of 

the  Whole  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


any 


HON.  CARLTON  H.  MYERS   (H.  DOC. 
NO.   123) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Aran.  28,  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  SPcAKnt, 
House  of  Representativfs. 

Sir:  The  Clerk  ha«  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Honorable  Carlton  H.  Myer«. 
candidate  fur  the  office  of  Representative  la 
Congress  from  the  2M  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  election 
held  on  November  4.  1958.  complaining  about 
the  conduct  of  the  said   election.  < 

The  copy  of  this  complaint,  which  was 
filed  personally  by  the  candidate  in  the 
Clerk's  office  today,  la  being  trananiltt«d  for 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  committee, 
since  there  la  no  record  of  the  receipt  of  th« 
original  of  this  communication  by  the  Clerk. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robxits, 
Clerk.  V.S.  House  0/  Representativet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  or- 
dered printed. 
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LEOISLATTVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

BALANCE     OP     THE     WEIEK     AND 

NEXT  WEEK 

Ml".  BYRNES  of  Wiaconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Ttit  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  this  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week. 

I  

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
far  as  next  week  is  concerned.  Monday 
is  Consent  Calendar  day.  Also  there 
are  two  suspensions.  H.R.  6319,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  control  of  veterans' 
estates,  and  HR.  4821.  a  bill  relating  to 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  Authority  for 
Texas  City. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  I  have  no  pro- 
gram to  announce,  except  that  Friday 
win  be  the  75th  birthday  anniversary  of 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

There  is  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  unless  some  rules  come  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  the  event  of  a 
rule  being  reported  out  on  the  Housing 
Act.  if  we  could  get  a  Republican  vote 
over  there.  I  would  program  that  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  ma- 
jority control  of  the  Rules  Committee  is 
on  the  Democrat  side. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  percent  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  are 
right,  and  a  thousand  percent  of  the 
members  on  the  Republican  side  are 
wrong. 

Then  If  a  rule  comes  out  on  the  TVA 
self -financing  bill  I  will  program  that  for 
next  week. 

I  understand  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  probably  meet  on  Monday.  Tuesday 
at  the  latest.  I  might  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  been  very  responsive 
and  coop>eratlve  outside  of  the  housing 
bill,  and  on  that  bill  I  am  hoping  there 
will  be  the  cooperation  that  will  enable 
it  to  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  so 
that  Members  may  debate  it  and  offer 
amendments  under  an  open  rule.  After 
the  Rules  Committee  acts  I  will  an- 
nounce any  change  in  the  program  for 
next  week  as  quickly  as  I  can,  to  keep  the 
Members  advised. 

The  usual  reservation  is  made  to  make 
changes  in  the  program  and.  of  course, 
conference  reports  will  be  in  order  at  any 
time. 

cv- 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  gather 
from  what  the  gentlemsm  sasrs  that  out- 
Side  of  the  specific  bills  he  mentioned 
there  will  be  no  action  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  one  other 
bill  pending  before  the  Rules  Committee 
that  may  come  out.  They  conducted 
hearings  today  on  the  TVA  self -financing 
bill.  Of  course,  we  met  at  11  o'clock  and 
they  had  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  point 
I  make  is  that  it  could  not  come  up  be- 
fore Wednesday,  even  if  reported  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Should  it  be  re- 
ported out  on  Tuesday  I  would  not  call 
it  up  until  Wednesday  because  under  the 
rule  to  call  it  up  before  would  require  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

I  may  say  that  on  Tuesday  there  are 
primaries  in  Indiana  and  Maryland,  and 
if  any  rollcall  should  be  requested 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday— and.  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  for  Tuesday — if  any 
should  be  called  for.  agreement  has  been 
made  that  the  rollcall  would  go  over 
until  Wednesday. 

If  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  in  the  event  of  any 
rollcall  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  further 
consideration  of  such  bill  upon  which  a 
rollcall  might  be  asked  be  postponed 
until  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  going  on  on 
Monday  to  require  that  there  be  no 
rollcall  that  day,  Fhould  one  be  de- 
manded? The  Kentucky  Derby  will  be 
over,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Kentucky 
Derby  was  not  in  my  mind.  There  are 
primaries  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  GROSS.    On  Tuesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  I  imagine 
that  if  there  were  primaries  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  had  friends  who  were 
candidates  I  would  want  to  be  there  the 
day  before,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  should  such  be  the  case  in 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTAL  WAGE  SCALES.  WORKING 
CONDmONS.  AND  PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  by  day, 
more  people  and  more  business  concerns 
are  utilizing  services  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department.  With  increasing 
burdens,  the  Department  Is  required  to 
make  adjustments  in  its  operating  pro- 
cedures. 


Unfortunately,  because  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment agency  that  must  conform  to  the 
i-ules  and  regulations  established  by  Con- 
gress, authorized  changes  to  meet  new 
and  compelling  conditions  are  slow  In 
coming.  The  law's  delay  in  revising 
wage  scales,  working  conditions,  and 
personnel  practices,  places  the  Depart- 
ment imder  a  serious  handicap  in  expe- 
diting the  malls. 

The  excellent  reputation  of  the  De- 
partment obscures  the  fact  that  it  too 
must  make  adjustments,  similar  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  in  order  to  do  its  job 
efficiently.  For  this,  it  must  look  to  Con- 
gress for  amendments  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  hours  of  employment  and  the 
rates  of  pay  for  its  personnel. 

There  are  pressure  periods  during  the 
year  when  a  postal  worker  is  required  to 
do  additional  work  involving  greater  re- 
.sponsibilities,  but  there  is  no  discretion 
under  the  present  laws  to  compensate 
him  accordingly.  This  is  a  demoralizing 
factor  that  inhibits  the  Department  in 
the  effective  employment  of  personnel  to 
cope  with  emergencies. 

Heretofore,  an  employee  could  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  higher  respon- 
sibility for  a  period  of  30  days  before  he 
would  become  eligible  to  receive  the 
higher  salary  commensurate  with  his 
new  duties.  This  waiting  period  was  a 
convenient  device  that  led  to  exploita- 
tion of  the  worker  involved.  His  ability 
could  be  utilized  at  a  higher  level  for  a 
period  just  under  30  days,  without  en- 
titling him  to  the  added  compensation  he 
had  earned. 

I  believe  that  this  is  manifestly  un- 
fair. If  a  man  is  called  upon  to  help  out 
the  Department  by  performing  services 
of  greater  scope  and  value  than  those 
described  in  his  regular  job  assignment, 
he  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

I,  therefore,  propose  that  we  should 
amend  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1955  to  eliminate  certain 
restrictions  on  the  receipt  by  postal  field 
service  employees  of  the  comF>ensation 
of  higher  salary  levels  in  connection 
with  temporary  assignments  thereto. 

In  my  bill.  I  specifically  stress  the  fol- 
lowing quote : 

Each  employee  who  at  any  time  has  re- 
ceived ba£lc  salary  under  authority  of  the 
immediately  preceding  sentence  (39  U£.C. 
064  b,  as  amended)  shall  be  paid,  imme- 
diately upon  his  reassignment  to  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  such  higher  salary  level,  a 
basic  salary  computed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  502(a),  notwith- 
standing the  30-day  requirement  contained 
In  the  Immediately  preceding  sentence  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 


RESEARCH    ON   KILLING   AND 
CRIPPLING  DISEASES 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pK)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mrs.  GRANAHAN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  Join  in  and  support 
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the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  substantially  in- 
creased research  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  of  the  UJS.  Public  Health 
Service  into  the  crippling  and  killing 
diseases  which  afflict  mankind. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  appropriation  bill,  Repre- 
sentative Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
again  demonstrated  broad  vision  and 
deep  humanitarianism  in  leading  the 
fight  for  more  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  Institutes.  He  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  go 
far  beyond  the  starvation  level  of  appro- 
priations recommended  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  budget  for  the  coming 
year  for  these  vital  research  activities 
Intended  to  find  the  key  to  the  ills  which 

cause  such  sufTering  among  mankind.  I 
Just  cannot  conceive  of  a  desire  to  pinch 
pennies  on  research  which  could  give  us 
the  key  to  the  conquest  of  such  disease  s 
as  cancer,  or  heart  disease,  or  arthritis, 
or  mental  health,  blindness  and  the 
other  disabling  or  fatal  illnesses  which 
confront  us  and  take  such  a  heavy  toll 
each  year. 

CTsnc  miosis  hkskaecr 

While  endorsing  and  supporting  all  of 
the  items  in  this  bill  for  substantially 
expanded  medical  research  and  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  additional 
$131  million  recommended  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  over  and  above  the 
Budget  recommendations  will  be  the  best 
outlay  our  Government  could  possibly 
make,  I  want  to  devote  my  brief  remarks 
today  primarily  to  a  mystery  disease 
which  we  hope  to  see  conquered  as  a  re- 
sult of  research  authorized  under  this 
bill. 

I  am  referring  to  cystic  fibrosis,  which 
strikes  at — and  strikes  down — children 
in  a  baffling  and  tragic  pattern.  La^st 
year,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
PoGARTY  and  his  subcommittee,  we  in  the 
House  were  able  to  make  possible  a  b<- 
lated  but  effective  start  on  research  into 
cystic  fibrosis  as  part  of  the  arthrit:s 
and  metabolic  disease  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This  was 
a  great  forward  step.  The  money  which 
was  appropriated  a  year  ago  is  doing 
good — we  know  that  from  the  reports  of 
the  Institutes  ofiBcials. 

PKKSIDKNT'S    BUDGET    INAOEQX7ATC 

This  year,  the  President's  budget 
merely  calls  for  a  continuation  of  that 
work  at  the  same  level  of  $750,000  a 
year.  But  as  the  Pogarty  subcommit- 
tee pointed  out,  this  is  not  enough  if  we 
are  to  take  advantage  of  the  research 
opportunities  which  are  opening  up. 

Out  of  the  additional  $6,500,000  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  for  arthritis  and 
metabolic  disease  activities  over  and 
above  the  $31,215,000  suggested  in  the 
President's  budget,  the  committee  report 
looks  for  further  expansion  of  research 
in  all  of  the  diseases  included  in  this 
group,  so  that  more  than  the  $750,000 


provided  last  year  will  be  available  for 
cystic  fibrosis. 

I  know  it  is  the  concensus  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  cystic  fibrosis 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  increased 
funds. 

PHILADKLPHIA   OECANIZATION    VK«T    ACTIVK 

In  Philadelphia,  we  have  a  very  active 
organization  engaged  in  publicizing  and 
fighting  cystic  fibrosis,  and  I  have  been 
impressed  at  the  zeal  and  dedication  of 
the  members  of  this  group.  They  have 
completely  sold  me  on  the  need  for 
more  and  more  research  in  seeking  the 
causes  and  solution  of  this  child-killing 
disease.  I  am,  as  I  said,  proud  today  to 
have  a  part  in  assuring  more  Federal 
funds  for  this  vital  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  it  a  point  ear- 
lier this  year  to  inquire  of  the  Surgeon 
General  about  the  status  of  current  re- 
search as  a  prelude  to  my  vote  on  this 
legislation  today,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
the  information  I  received  from  Dr. 
Paul  Q.  Peterson  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
in  reply  to  my  inquiry  to  the  Surgeon 
General  will  be  of  broad  general  interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  in- 
terested in  this  problem. 

FACTS    ON    CTSTIC    FIBItOSIS 

For  that  reason,  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  letter  from  Dr.  Peterson 
and  a  cystic  fibrosis  fact  sheet  which  he 
sent  me.  This  material  outlines  the 
facts  available  on  cystic  fibrosis — the 
second  most  common  post  mortem  diag- 
nosis in  children's  hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  Australia.  Its  victims  who  survive 
infancy  seldom  live  to  adulthood.  The 
average  age  at  death  is  4.  It  is  a  fright- 
ening thing  for  many,  many  families 
and  a  disease  which  must  be  conquered. 
Dr.  Peterson's  letter  tells  what  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  program  is 
doing  in  this  field.  This  material 
follows: 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltabe, 
Public  Health  Service. 
Bethesda.  Md..  March  16.  1959. 
Hon.  Kathryn  E.   Granahan. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Granahan;  Your  eommunica- 
tion  of  February  26  addressed  to  the  Surgeon 
General  has  been  referred  to  this  Institute. 
a  center  for  Information  on  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  cystic  fibrosis  programs. 

I  wish  that  we  could  rej>ort  some  new  find- 
ing that  offered  Immediate  benefit  to  cystic 
fibrosis  children:  but  medicine  Is  able  at 
present  only  to  fight  a  holding  action  against 
this  disease.  A  growing  realization  of  the 
need  for  progress  has  led  to  Increased  sup- 
port by  Congress  for  additional  research.  A 
national  conference,  attended  by  leading  in- 
vestigators In  this  country  and  abroad,  was 
held  In  January  of  this  year  to  discuss  the 
cystic  fibrosis  problem  and  research  objec- 
tives. A  scientific  report  on  this  conference 
Is  expected  to  be  published  In  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  many  Investigations 
are  under  way  seeking  both  to  Improve  treat- 
ment and  to  find  the  basic  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion and  a  means  of  prevention  or  cure. 

Here  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
our  scientists  are  carrying  out  a  long-term 
Investigation  of  cystic  fibrosis  on  study  pa- 
tients admitted  to  the  Clinical  Center.    A« 


you  know,  children  with  this  dlseaM  have  a 
marked  suaceptlbUlty  to  pulmonary  Infec- 
tion, particularly  with  staphylococcal  organ- 
isms. Because  of  the  critical  Importance  of 
Infections  in  these  patients,  the  major  effort 
In  this  project  Is  directed  toward  Investiga- 
tion of  factors  responsible  for  Increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  Infection.  This  Involves  study- 
ing the  effects  of  extended  antibiotic  therapy 
and  other  management  procedures  on  the 
progression  of  pulmonary  complications  of 
the  disease,  how  antibiotics  alter  the  bac- 
terial flora  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
whether  prophylactic  antibiotic  therapy  Is  of 
value.  Approximately  $60,000  a  year  is  pres- 
ently being  spent  on  this  project. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  also  sup« 
ports  33  research  projects  on  cystic  fibrosis 
in  nongovernmental  Institutions  amounting 
to  9334.241 .    A  list  of  these  grants  Is  enclosed. 

As  you  know.  $750,000  was  made  available 
In  the  1959  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
the  direct  support  of  cystic  fibrosis  research. 
The  research  projects  referred  to  above  do 
not  therefore  present  a  complete  picture  of 
developments  In  this  field.  As  a  result  of 
recent  council  action  and  anticipated  awards 
which  will  be  made  on  applications  present- 
ly under  review,  an  additional  number  of 
new  grants  on  cystic  fibrosis  will  be  made  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  re- 
search, the  National  Institutes  of  Health  la 
supporting  a  considerable  number  of  studies 
In  areas  which  do  not  relate  to  a  specific 
disease  but  which  are  potentially  Important 
In  advancing  basic  knowledge  of  many  dis- 
eases. Including  cystic  fibrosis.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  research  Involving  such  disci- 
plines as  genetics,  physiology,  and  Immunol- 
ogy. 

Congress  has  also  provided  Increased  funds 
to  support  research  on  staphylococcal  Infec- 
tions, which  present  a  particular  threat  to 
hospitals.  This  work  has  direct  implications 
for  cystic  fibrosis,  inasmuch  as  staphylococ- 
ci are  responsible  for  many  of  the  Infections 
which  afflict  CF  patients. 

We  are  enclosing  a  fact  sheet  which  pro- 
vides general  background  Information  on 
cystic  fibrosis. 

If  we  may  be  of  further  service  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  Q.  Pfterson.  1CJ>.. 
Acting  Director.  National   JnMtitute 
o/  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseaaea. 

Crrric  Fibrosis  Fact  Sheet 

(Prepared    by    the    Information   Office.    Na- 
tional Institute  of  AUergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases    to    provide    general    background 
Information  on  cystic  fibrosis) 
Just  30  years  ago  cystic  fibrosis  was  un- 
recognized as  a  separate  disease.     Today  It 
is  being  Identified  with  Increasing  frequency. 
Of  about  4  million  babies  born  yearly  In  the      ^ 
United    States,   several    thousand    have   this 
condition.     It  Is  estimated  that  In  every  800 
to   1.300   live   births  one   infant  Is  aflUcted. 
Cystic  fibrosis  Is  the  second  most  common 
post  mortem  diagnosis  In  children's  hospi- 
tals  in   the   United   States    Canada,   Great 
Britain,  and  Atistralla. 

It  Is  called  a  disease  of  childhood  only 
because  its  victims  in  the  post  seldom  lived 
to  adulthood.  Most  died  within  a  few 
months.  The  cause  of  death  often  was  re- 
corded as  pneumonia,  one  of  the  respiratory 
Infections  common  In  this  disease.  One  of 
childhood's  greatest  enemies.  It  Is  more  com- 
mon than  Juvenile  diabetes,  paralytic  polio- 
myelitis In  children,  or  rheumatic  fever. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  cystic  fibrosis 
patients  was  estimated  In  1956  by  Dr. 
Schwachman,  of  Children's  Hospital,  Boston, 
to  be  4  years.  At  present,  about  a  dozen 
young  people  known  to  have  the  disease  are 


attending  college,  and  recently  a  31 -year-old 
patient  was  found  to  have  "CF."  as  It  Is 
commonly  known  to  Its  Investigators. 

WHAT  IS  CTSnC  fIBROSUT 

Cystic  fibrosis  apparently  is  an  inborn 
error  in  the  functioning  of  the  exocrine 
gland  system.  These  are  the  glands  which 
dlschjirge  their  secretions  through  l)ody 
tubes  or  ducts.  The  (f'sease  has  been  called 
exocrlnosls.  Mucus,  tear,  salivary  and  sweat 
glands  may  be  Involved.  The  precise  nature 
of  this  error  Is  not  understood  but  the  gross 
effects  esoi  be  observed.  Muctis  glands  faU 
to  produce  a  thin,  clear  fluid;  Instead,  they 
form  an  abnormal,  thick,  and  sticky  mucus 
which  may  interfere  with  breathing,  dlges- 
tlon,  or  both.  Mucoviscidosis  Is  another 
name  for  cystic  fibrosis. 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  worldwide  in  its  occur- 
rence, though  Negroes  seldom  have  it  and  It 
has  not  been  found  In  orientals  thus  far. 

It  Is  equally  common  In  boys  and  girls. 

The  disease,  once  established,  Is  not  pre- 
irentable  and  cannot  be  outgrown.  It  Is  not 
contagious,  although  the  victim  Is  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

Inheritance  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  a  recessive  gene  which  must  occur  In 
both  parents.  It  Is  estimated  from  genetic 
studies  that  the  carrier  state,  or  recessive 
gene.  Is  present  in  1  In  16  people  in  the  pop- 
ulation. The  majority  of  the  carriers  show 
no  evidence  of  the  disease  although  25  per- 
cent of  the  parents  of  children  with  cystic 
fibrosis  have  abnormal  elevations  of  sodium 
and  chloride  In  their  sweat,  and  a  relatively 
higher  Incidence  of  bronchitis. 

Neither  the  birth  order  of  the  child  nor 
the  age  of  the  mother  seems  to  be  signifi- 
cant. In  different  families  only  1  In  10  or 
several  of  10  children  may  be  afflicted. 
Where  cystic  fibrosis  has  appeared  In  the 
children,  there  Is  approximately  one  chance 
In  four  that  a  next  child  will  have  the 
disorder. 


Pancreatic  Involvement:  The  pancreas,  one 
of  the  very  Important  endocrine  factories  erf 
the  body,  can  be  affected.  Its  ducts  become 
clogged  and  since  it  Is  charged  with  a  very 
Important  function,  that  of  producing  en- 
zymes for  the  digestion  of  food,  the  child 
becomes  ravenous  In  his  hunger.  He  may 
triple  his  Intake  with  little  effect.  Most  of 
It  will  pass  undigested  from  his  body  as 
enormous  and  fatty  stools.  He  is  literally 
In  danger  of  starving. 

Combined  difficulties  may  produce  cough- 
ing, loss  of  sleep,  poor  nutrition,  and  re- 
peated bouts  with  infection.  The  patient 
with  severe  symptoms  may  be  pale  with  dark 
circles  under  the  eyes,  clubbed  fingers,  blue 
Ups.  and  may  have  a  chronic  cough. 

Symptoms  may  resemble  other  diseases, 
such  as  celiac  disease,  which  also  results  In 
abnormal  bowel  movements,  failure  to  gain 
weight,  and  abdominal  distension. 

Less  severe  or  atypical  cases  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis may  be  particularly  difficult  to  diag- 
nose. 

TESTS    rOR    CYSTIC    FIBROSIS 

Two  tests  currently  considered  most  relia- 
ble are  duodenal  intubation,  by  which  nor- 
mal or  abnormal  secretion  of  certain  pan- 
creatic enzymes  Is  checked,  and  a  sweat-salt 
test. 

In  duodenal  Intubation  a  small  tube  is 
passed  through  the  child's  nose  to  the 
stomach  and  small  Intestine.  The  position 
of  the  tube  can  be  observed  on  a  fluoroscopic 
screen.  Food  and  liquids  are  withheld  prior 
to  the  test  to  obtain  a  sample  of  digestive 
Juices.  These  may  show  deficiencies  sug- 
gestive of  cystic  fibrosis.  This  procedure  Is 
time-consuming  and  often  difficult  to  per- 
form. 

The  sweat  test  helf>s  establish  a  presump- 
tive diagnosis  more  quickly  and  without 
regard  to  meals.  One  method  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  salt  in  sweat  collected  while 
the  child  Is  in  a  plastic  suit.  Another  test 
employs  a  sheet  of  gelatln-Ilke  agar,  laced 
with  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate. 
The  heavily  salt-laden  perspiration  on  the 
cystic  fibrosis  child's  hand  or  foot  will  In- 
stantly etch  a  sharp  print  on  the  treated 
agar  sheet. 

Stool  analyses.  X-rays  of  lungs  and  Intes- 
tines, and  glucose  tolerance  are  among  other 
tests. 

TREATMENT 

Treatment  Is  generally  expensive  and  may 
Include  prolonged  use  of  antibiotics;  In- 
halation therapy  with  vaporizing  equipment; 
special  diet;  large  amounts  of  vitamins;  and 
replacement  of  absent  digestive  enzymes  with 
pancreatic  preparations.  Extra  salt  may  '« 
supplied  to  counterbalance  the  high  rate  of 
loss  during  perspiration.  A  small  percentage 
of  cystic  fibrosis  children  are  born  with 
especially  thick  mucus  obstructions  of  the 
intestines,  and  require  surgery. 

In  their  constant  but  not  always  success- 
ful fight  to  ward  off  or  cure  Infections  in 


WHAT  ARI  THE  STMPTOMSf 

The  major  symptoms,  almost  always  ap- 
parent during  the  first  several  months,  result 
from  mucus  Interference  with  lungs  or  pan- 
creas or  both.  Excessive  sweating,  especially 
around  the  head.  Is  common.  Varying  de- 
grees of  severity  of  the  disease  lead  to  great 
variation  In  symptoms. 

Respiratory  Irritation:  The  thick  mucus 
may  lodge  In  the  windpipe  causing  fits  of 
coughing.  It  may  plug  up  passages  In  the 
lungs.  Some  of  the  air  sacs  become  over- 
distended,  others  may  collapse.  After  a  time, 
the  child  may  contract  bronchitis  along  with 
a  hacking  cough.  His  lungs  are  damaged 
and  In  compensation  he  will  begin  breathing 
rapidly  and  hard.  To  the  observer  the  child's 
chest  wlU  become  distorted  and  enlarged. 
If  he  does  not  now  contract  pneumonia  or 
some  other  grave  Infection  of  the  lungs,  he 
may  die  of  heart  strain. 

National  fnstituUs  of  Health  research  projects  relating  to  cystic  fibrosis  of  the  pancreas  {Activt   as  of  January  6,  1930;  paid  from  fiscal 
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susceptible  CF  children,  doctors  generally 
use  a  variety  of  drugs.  However,  antibiotics 
used  continually  may  lose  effectiveness;  some 
children  do  not  tolerate  them;  and  certain 
strains  of  microbes,  notably  the  staphylococ- 
ci, become  drug-resistant.  New  antimi- 
crobial agents  are  needed  constantly 

Diets  given  cystic  fibrosis  patents  gen- 
erally are  high  In  protein  and  low  In  fat  but 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  usual  diet 
recommended  for  good  nutrition. 

Cystic  fibrosis  children  must  be  given  spe- 
cial care  to  avoid  even  common  Infections. 
One  simple  example  is  that  gamma  globulin 
may  be  Indicated  for  some  cystic  fibrosis 
children  who  have  been  exposed  to  measles. 

THE   OT7TLOOK 

Today,  with  early  diagnosis  and  good  care, 
many  cystic  fibrosis  children  shovUd  reach 
adolescence  or  beyond.  Unless  research  finds 
a  preventive,  we  may  have  50,000  to  100,000 
young  people  with  cystic  fibrosis  In  our  pop- 
ulation within  the  next  25  years.  Some  will 
be  of  child-bearing  age.  Since  the  disease  is 
Inheritable,  they  Increase  the  chance  that  It 
will  be  more  prevalent  In  coming  generations. 
Thus,  the  effort  to  control  this  disease,  and 

eventually  to  understand  and  prevent  it,  is 
now  engaging  research  and  treatment  cen- 
ters  throughout   the  Nation. 

Scientists  of  the  Public  Health  Service's 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  at  Bethesda. 
Md.,  are  carrying  out  long-term  investiga- 
tions on  study  patients  admitted  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Clinical  Center. 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious Diseases,  for  example,  has  under- 
taken research  designed  primarily  to  deter- 
mine the  role  of  bacterial  Infection  In  this 
disorder.  In  cooperative  studies,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  Is  Investigating  the  basic  physiologic 
mechanisms.  It  is  also  planned  that  the 
perinatal  study  groups  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness will  collaborate  In  determining  the  In- 
cidence of  cystic  fit»-oBls  and  in  evaluating 
diagnostic  procedures.  Others  of  the  seven 
Institutes  comprising  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's National  Institutes  of  Health  are  also 
participating  In  cooperative  research  on  this 
affliction.  Many  of  these  studies  are  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the  Institutes,  as  re- 
searchers in  universities  and  medical  centers 
throughout  the  country  are  conducting 
studies  In  areas  related  to  this  disease — in 
disciplines  such  as  genetics,  physiology  and 
Immunology,  where  the  real  answer  is  Just 
as  likely  to  originate  as  In  those  areas  si>e- 
cifically  oriented  toward  the  problem  Itself. 

Furthermore,  a  private  voluntary  sigency, 
the  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 2300  Westmoreland  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  organized  to  support  re- 
search and  public  education  on  this  disease. 

While  it  is  possible  to  present  this  general 
outline  of  the  problem,  the  family  doctor  is 
In  the  best  position  to  answer  questions  re- 
lated to  a  specific  case. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
RADIOACTIVE  EFFECTS  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPON  TESTING 

Mr.  HOUFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an- 
nouncing hearings  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Radiation,  and  to  include 
therein  an  outline  of  the  hearings  and 
certain  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  considerable  attention  has 
been  focused  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world  on  the  problem  of  radioactive 
fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Pub- 
lic concern  of  possible  dangers  of  fall- 
out has  risen  sharply  during  the  past 
year  as  a  result  of  new  disclosures  on 
fallout  patterns  and  data. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion over  interpretation  of  this  new 
data.  Many  discussions  on  fallout  have 
been  highly  emotional  in  nature  and 
have  produced  more  heat  than  light. 


For  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  planning  to  hold  public  hearings  May 
5  through  8  to  receive  expert  testimony 
on  this  problem.  A  major  aim  of  the 
hearing  will  be  to  bring  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  up  to  date  on  de- 
velopments  since  the  comprehensive 
hearings  on  fallout  which  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  back  in  1957. 

In  addition  to  updating  the  1957  hear- 
ings the  subcommittee  will  discuss  new 
problems  such  as  local  "hot  spot"  areas 


which  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  question 
of  nonuniformity  of  stratosi^eric  fall- 
out and  evidence  of  direct  intake  of  fall- 
out to  leaves  and  animals  and  humans. 

We  have  scheduled  a  group  of  expert 
witnesses  who  will  provide  the  facts  and 
present  opinions  In  areas  where  we  do 
not  have  the  facts.  We  have  tried  to 
get  witnesses  who  represent  varied 
points  of  view,  both  on  technical  parts 
of  the  problem  and  organizational 
matters,  so  that  the  overall  presentation 
will  be  well  balanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  I 
made  April  26  regarding  these  hearings, 
together  with  a  functional  outline  of 
the  hearings  and  a  schedule  of  witnesses 
who  will  appear.  I  believe  this  material 
will  be  useful  and  informative  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant problem  which  bears  directly  on 
vital  issues  of  our  national  policy. 

The   statement    and    other    material 
follows: 
News  Release  P>om  the  Oftice  or  the  Joint 

COMMITTEB   ON   ATOMIC    ENEXGT 

Representative  Chkt  HoLxncLO,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
today  made  public  plans  for  hearings  on 
the  racUoactlve  fallout  problem  and  Govern- 
ment plans  to  co]>e  with  It. 

Attached  to  the  news  release  arc  a  func- 
tional outline  of  the  scope  of  the  hearings 
scheduled  for  May  6  -8  and  extracts  from 
the  summary-analysis  of  the  1957  subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings,  Repre- 
sentative UoLimxj)  said: 

"We  have  planned  the  hearings  on  fallout 
for  several  reasons.  First.  It  has  been  2 
years  clnce  the  special  subcommittee  made 
Its  first  etudy  of  fallout  and  Its  effects  on 
man.  and  It  Is  time  that  thilt  study  Is 
brought  up  to  date. 

"Second,  and  {xjsslbly  most  Important, 
public  concern  over  poEslUle  dangers  of  radio- 
activity has  risen  Eharply  in  recent  months 
with  disclosures  of  new  fallout  patterns  and 
data,  and  the  causes  of  this  concern  merit 
our  spei^lal  attention. 

"The  recent  revisions  relaxing  the  stand- 
ards of  maximum  permissible  accumula- 
tion of  strontium  00.  Issued  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements,  will  also  be  considered.  We 
will  want  to  see  whether  these  revlsioris  are 
consistent  or  contradictory  with  fallout 
standards  issued  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Radiation  Protection. 

"Finally,  the  recently  publicized  Issue  of 
what  agency  ehould  be  responsible  for  radi- 
ation regulations  la  directly  related  to  fall- 
out and  requires  our  study. 

"In  all  phases  of  our  Inquiry,  It  Is  my 
intention  to  develop  Information  and  con- 
sidered Judgments  rather  than  mere  opin- 
ions. I  think  the  subcommittee's  primary 
function  is  to  get  this  information  Into  the 
record. 

"Our  study  2  years  ago  left  lu  with  many 
unanswered  question,  as  our  svimmary- 
analysls  of  the  hearings  indicated.  We  m\ist 
try  to  find  out  If  the  answers  are  any  closer. 

"In  line  with  our  policy  of  getting  all  the 
Information  available  on  the  fallout  prob- 
lem, we  have  tried  to  the  greatest  extent 
poMtble  to  seek  witnesses  representative  of 
all  points  of  view — both  as  to  technical 
phases  of  the  problem  and  orgaoisBXla^al 
matters. 

"In  order  that  the  public  may  understand 
thU  technical  problem,  we  have  asked  wit- 
nesses to  express  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  laymen's  terms.    The  subcommittee 


Intends  to  do  its  beet  to  seek  in  clear  lan- 
guage the  answers  to  the  questions  that  ap- 
pear to   be   bothering   the   public. 

"The  attached  outline  emphasizes  that  in 
addition  to  updating  the  1957  hearings,  new 
and  emerging  data  and  problems  will  be 
covered.  This  Includes  the  problem  of  local 
'hot  spot'  areas  such  as  those  affecting  wheat 
In  Minnesota,  the  question  of  non-uniform- 
ity of  stratospheric  fallout,  and  evidence  of 
direct  intake  of  faUout  from  leaves  to  ani- 
mals and  humans. 

"Testimony  will  also  be  heard  on  the  ef- 
fects, from  a  fallout  standpoint,  of  alterna- 
tive types  of  testing.  Including  underwater, 
underground,  atmospheric,  and  stratospheric 
testing. 

"As  the  outline  Indicates,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  study  the  effects  of  fallout  from 
nuclear  testing.  At  a  later  date,  probably 
the  week  of  June  1.  the  subcommittee  wUl 
hold  hearings  on  the  hypothetical  fallout 
Implications  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war." 


Scope  and  Pukpose  or  Fallout  Hearings 
(Functional  Outline) 

CENEKAL 

The  purpose  of  the  new  hearings  will  dif- 
fer from  that  of  the  1957  hearings.  The 
new  hearings  will  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
broad  background  Information  covered  In 
1937.  Rather,  the  emphasis  will  be  two- 
fold: 

(1)  To  update  the  1957  hearings  by  cov- 
ering the  Important  developments  concern- 
ing the  distribution  and  uptake  of  fallout 
and  concerning  the  biological  effects  of  radi- 
ation, with  particular  reference  to  the  "key 
points"  and  "major  unresolved  questions" 
set  forth  in  the  Joint  Committee's  Sum- 
mary-Analysis of  the  Committee's  1957  hear- 
ings  (pages  2.  3  and  4 — copy  attached). 

(2)  To  dig  more  deeply  and  more  clearly 
into  specific  topical  points  of  Interest  and 
relevance  to  current  fallout  problems,  and 
scientific  and  policy  questions.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  current  problem  of  "hot  spot" 
areas,  the  role  of  direct  uptake  of  fallout 
from  leaf  surfaces,  and  the  problem  of  car- 
bon 14.  should  be  considered. 

The  emphasis  this  time,  therefore,  will  be 
to  cover  and  communicate  a  much  fewer 
number  of  points  more  effectively.  All  this 
does  not  mean  that  no  one  will  have  to 
stop  and  define  "curie"  again,  but  this  sort 
of  thing  will  be  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  topical  points  rather  than  a 
point  in  Itself.  (A  glossary  of  terms  is  being 
prepared.) 

subject  mattes 

I.  Basic  distinctions  and  their  importance 
In  a  discussion  of  the  fallout  situation. 

(a)  Local  versus  worldwide  fallout — difB- 
culty  of  precise  distinction,  contrast  in  types 
of  problems  involved  and  In  programs  and 
administration  to  cope  with  each  type. 

(b)  Monitorlng-survelllance  versus  re- 
search— a  distinction  in  goals  or  purpose 
rather  than  in  actual  activity:  problems  of 
public  understanding  caused  by  confusing 
the  two. 

(c)  Population  versus  Individual  risk;  and 
controlled  versus  uncontrolled  risk — the  re- 
lationship of  the  type  of  risk  to  the  type  of 
protection  standard  applicable  and  to  the 
type  of  policy  decision  being  considered. 

(d)  Variability  of  fallout  distribution  (on 
the  ground) — global,  regional,  and  local.  Re- 
lationships to  different  types  of  models. 

II.  How  have  worldwide  fallout  levels  and 
their  distribution  changed  since  1957?  Con- 
sider levels  in  the  atmosphere,  and  biosphere. 
up  to  and  including  human  body  burdens  or 
external  exposure.  Consider  new  topics  such 
as  C**.    Compare  Sr"  and  Cs'". 

m.  What  are  the  developments  since  1957 
In  our  understanding  of  basic  worldwide 
fallout  mechanisms?  What  are  the  main 
sources  of  uncertainty  and  how  can  these  be 
attacked  and  how  are  they  being  attacked? 


IV.  What  types  of  forecasts  of  future 
worldwide  fallout  levels  can  be  made  and 
what  types  are  useful?  What  is  the  basis 
of  such  forecasting?    What  are  the  forecasts? 

V.  What  are  the  developments  since  1957 
In  our  understanding  of  the  biological  effects 
of  radiation?  Discuss  genetic  and  patho- 
logic effects.  Emphasize  statistical  nature 
of  findings. 

VI.  What  Is  a  rational  basis  tor  estimating 
and  forecasting  the  hazard  to  man  of  world- 
wide radiocu;tive  fallout?  How  can  such  es- 
timates be  used?  How  should  they  relate  to 
Government  decision  and  policy  problems? 

VII.  What  is  the  basic  nature  and  purpose 
of  existing  radiation  protection  standards? 
What  Is  their  applicability  to  the  worldwide 
fallout  situation?  How  do  and  should  they 
relate  to  Government  decision  and  policy 
problems? - 

VIII.  As  an  example  of  the  workings  of 
the  complex  relationships  Involving  scien- 
tific data,  radiation  protection  standards, 
hazard  evaluation,  and  policy,  discuss  the 
problem  of  so-called  hot  spots,  how  they 
arise,  how  they  are  discovered,  what  they 
imply  scientifically,  and  what  can  and  should 
be  done  about  such  problems. 

IX.  How  Is  and  how  should  the  Govern- 
ment be  organized  to  deal  with  the  general 
problem  of  environmental  contamination 
from  worldwide  radioactive  fallout?  At  what 
levels  in  Government,  or  by  what  agencies. 
are  and  should  policy,  budget,  and  research — 
program  decisions  be  made?  How  are  poten- 
tially hazardous  situations  dealt  with?  How 
are  problems  of  public  understanding  han- 
dled? What  about  the  relatlonshios  be- 
tween ABC  and  PHS.  FDA,  DOD.  OCDM, 
ICRP.  NCRP.  and  the  U.N.  Commltf^.  etc.? 
What  about  relationships  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  with  private  groups? 

X.  How  are  data  collected  and  reported  in 
the  worldwide  fallout  program?  What  is 
the  present  and  futvire  scope  and  direction 
of  the  research  and  monitoring — surveil- 
lance programs  In  the  Government? 

Extract  From  Summart  Analtsis  or  1957 
Hearings  on  "the  Nature  or  Radioactiv« 
Fallout  and  Its  Effects  on  Man" 

SUMMARY    or    KEY    POINTS 

Some  general  obEervatlons  may  be  made 
on  the  results  of  the  bearings: 

1.  Origin  of  fallout:  It  was  pointed  out 
that  all  nuclear  explosions  can  be  expected 
to  produce  some  radioactive  materials. 
However,  certain  kinds  of  explosions  pro- 
duce very  much  les."?  radioactivity  than 
others.  Although  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  absolutely  "clean"  weapon  (that  is.  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  nuclear  weapon  detona- 
tion completely  free  of  accompanying  radio- 
activity), the  amount  of  the  radioactivity 
produced  can  be  substantially  altered  In  re- 
lation to  the  size  of  the  explosion. 

2.  Distribution  of  fallout:  There  was  sub- 
stantial, but  far  from  complete,  agreement 
on  what  happens  to  radioactive  debris  pro- 
duced in  man's  environment,  how  much  is 
there  now,  how  and  where  It  is  distributed, 
and  how  much  is  in  man  himself.  There 
was  considerable  evidence  presented  to  in- 
dicate that  in  no  part  of  the  atmosphere 
is  fallout  uniformly  distributed  and  that, 
therefore,  the  effects  of  fallout  on  the 
world's  population  could  not  necessarily  be 
expected  to  be  uniform. 

3.  Biological  effects  of  radiation:  There 
was  general  agreement  that  any  amount  of 
radiation,  no  matter  how  smaU  the  dose. 
Increases  the  rate  of  genetic  mutation 
(change)  in  a  population.  There  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  a  very  small  dose  of  radiation 
would  produce,  similarly,  an  Increased  In- 
cidence of  such  somatic  (nongenetic)  con- 
ditions as  leukemia  or  bone  cancer,  or  a 
decrease  in  life  expectancy.  In  a  population. 
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4.  'IY>lerane«  limits:  There  was  general 
agreement  tliat  ttiere  Is  •  limit  to  the 
amount  of  radioactivity  and,  hence,  to  the 
amount  (rf  fission  products  that  man  can 
tolerate  In  his  environment.  The  extent 
to  which  existing  and  future  generations  will 
be  affected  by  manmade  radiation  was  shown 
to  b«  Intimately  tied  to  certain  decisions, 
moral  as  well  as  scientific,  that  must  be 
made  as  to  bow  much  radiation  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

6.  Effecta  of  past  tests:  It  was  clearly 
shown  that  man's  exposure  to  fallout  radia- 
tion Including  strontium  »0  Is  and  will  be 
In  general  small,  for  the  testing  already  done, 
compared  with  his  exposure  to  other,  "nor- 
mal background"  sources  of  radiation  (a 
fraction  of  1  to  10  percent),  and  even  com- 
pared with  variations  In  "normal  back- 
ground" sources.  But  It  was  not  agreed  on 
how  this  information  should  be  Interpreted. 

a.  Effects  of  futxire  teats:  There  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  how  to  forecast  the 
consequences  of  further  testing.  The  dif- 
ferences hardest  to  reconcile  appear  to  be 
those  concerning  the  biological  effects  of 
radiation.  Pending  a  resolution  of  differ- 
ences. It  would  appear  from  the  Informa- 
tion presented  that  the  consequences  of  fur- 
ther testing  over  the  next  several  genera- 
tions at  the  level  of  testing  of  the  past  5 
years '  could  constitute  a  hazard  to  the 
world's  population.  It  is  very  dlfScult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  forecast  with  any  real  preci- 
sion the  number  of  people  that  would  be 
affected. 

7.  Effects  of  nuclear  war:  The  catastrophic 
nature  of  the  radiation  effects  from  a  multi- 
weapon  (atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs)  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  were  clearly  por- 
trayed. This,  of  course,  could  be  applied  to 
any  nation. 

These  points  will  be  discussed  In  more 
deUll. 

MAJOR   VNKK80LVSD   QVXSTION8 

A  number  of  unresolved  questions  emerged 
from  the  hearings.  Among  the  chief  of  these 
are: 

1.  How  "clean"  can  nuclear  weapons  actu- 
ally be  xnade?  The  solution  to  this  ques- 
tion lies  In  the  future  of  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

a.  To  what  degree  Is  the  distribution  of 
radioactive  fallout  uniform  or  Irregular 
throughout  the  worldf  Vigorously  con- 
ducted samj^Ung  programs  will  help  to  an- 
swer this  question. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  the  biological  proc- 
esses of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings— 
under  normal  conditions— exhibit  a  prefer- 
ence for  or  "discriminate"  against  strontium 
90  and  other  potentially  hasardous  isotopes 
that  are  taken  up  into  the  human  body? 
Sampling  and  meUbollc  studies  underway 
will  develop  a  better  answer  to  this  question. 

4.  Is  there  a  safe  minimum  level  of  radia- 
tion or  threshold  below  which  there  Is  no 
Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  such  somatic 
(nongenetlc)  conditions  as  leukemia  or  bone 
cancer,  or  no  decrease  In  life  expectancy,  in  a 
population,  resulting  from  radiation?  The 
answer  to  this  question  appears  difllcult  to 
find  experimentally. 

6.  What  la  the  genetic  doubling  dose  of 
radiation  to  man?  That  Is,  what  dose  of 
radiation  will  cause  the  spontaneous  genetic 
mutation  (change)  rate  to  double? 

6.  Should  a  distinction  be  made  between 
absolute  numbers  of  persons  affected  by  fall- 
out and  percentages  relating  these  numbers 
to  the  total  population  of  the  world.  I.e..  can 
we  accept  deleterious  effects  on  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  world's  population 
when   the  number  of  Individuals  affected 


*  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  50  meta- 
gons  equivalent  yield  of  fission  products 
have  been  put  into  the  atmosphere  so  far 
by  all  countries. 


might  nm  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands? 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  by  consid- 
ering scientific  data  only.  Overall  national 
policy  and  great  moral  Issues  are  also  In- 
volved. 

These  questions  will  be  discussed  In  greater 
detail. 

NXXD  rOB  rURTHSa  aXSEASCH 

There  was  strong  agreement  among  the 
witnesses  that  even  greater  efforts  and  even 
larger  budgetary  outlays,  both  private  and 
governmental,  are  required  for  our  research 
program  In  the  sciences  related  to  fallout. 
There  was  testimony  advocating  sharp  In- 
creases in  budget,  with  emphasis  In  special- 
ized fields.  There  was  also  testimony  for 
more  gradual  long-term  Increases  with  em- 
phasis on  stability  and  continuity.  But  most 
witnesses  appeared  to  feel  that  some  Increase 
is  necessary  If  we  are  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jectives of  understanding  the  nature  of  radio- 
active fallout  and  Its  effects  on  man  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Joint  CoMMrmx  on  Atomic  Enerct,  Spx- 
ciAL  SoBCOMMrrrxK  on  Radiation — Public 
Hearings  on  Fallout  From  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Tksts    (Mat   5-8,   1959) 
schedule 
Tuesday.  May  5 
Morning  session,  10  a.m. 
Opening- remarks  by  Chairman  Holitxxlo 
(10  minutes). 
I.  Introduction: 

A.  General  review  of  development  since 
1967  hearings  (75  minutes)  : 

1.  General  Introduction  covering  distinc- 
tions between  local,  tropospheric  and  strato- 
spheric fallout:  distinctions  as  to  mecha- 
nisms of  uptake:  aomatlc  and  genetic  ef- 
fects: permissible  doses:  and  predictions  as 
to  future  effects  of  fallout  from  continued 
testing. 

a.  Discussion  of  current  "hot  spot"  area 
problem,  showing  how  explanation  of  prob- 
lem Involves  consideration  of  several  alter- 
native hypotheses  which  will  be  taken  up  In 
greater  detail  In  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

Presentation  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Dunham,  Chief, 
Biology  and  Medicine  Division,  ASC. 

B.  Comment  by  Public  Health  Service  (4S 
minutes) :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Weber,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Radiological  Health.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Afternoon  session.  2  p.m. 

n.  Summary  of  new  data  on  atmospheric 
fallout:  (Oummed  film,  ralnpots,  soil,  air, 
etc.). 

A.  Presentations: 

1.  Mr.  Joshua  Holland.  Division  of  Biol- 
ogy and  Medicine,  A£C   (20  minutes). 

2.  Dr.  Frank  Shelton,  technical  director. 
Armed  Forces  special  weapons  project  (30 
minutes). 

III.  Global  fallout:  Mechanisms  for  de- 
termining: Statements  to  update  theories 
and  models  of  fallout  patterns,  uniformity 
vs.  nonunlformlty,  banding,  etc. 

A.  Presentations: 

1.  Dr.  Lester  Machta,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
(40  minutes). 

2.  Dr.  E.  A.  Marten,  Cambridge  Research 
Center,  U.S.  Air  Force  (20  minutes). 

3.  Dr.  W.  F.  Ubby.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (20  minutes). 

4.  Dr.  Frank  Shelton,  technical  director. 
Armed  Forces  special  weapons  project  (10 
minutes). 

Wednesday,  May  8 

Morning  session.  10  ajn. 

B.  Roundtable  on  global  fallout  (1  hour). 
Participants:    Dr.    Wright    Langham,    Dr. 

Lester  MachU.  Dr.  E.  A.  Martell,  Dr.  WlUard 
F.  Llbby.  Mr.  Merrll  Elsenbud,  Mr.  Hal  Hol- 
llster,  Mr.  Joshua  Holland,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Shelton. 

IV.  Summary  of  new  data  on  uptake  In 
milk,  lood,  human  bone  (1  hour). 


A.  Dr.  Wright  Langham,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory. 

B.  Dr.  Conrad  Straub.  Taft  Sanitary  Xn» 
g^lneerlng  Center,  Public  Health  Service.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Wedneeday.  May  6 
Afternoon  session.  2  pjn. 

V.  Fallout  mechanisms,  uptake. 

A.  Soils,  plants,  and  foliar  depodtlon:  Dr. 
Robert  Reitemeler,  AEC  and  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  BelUvllle,  Md.  (90  min- 
utes). 

B.  Animals,  persons,  discrimination,  etc.: 
Dr.  C.  L.  Comar.  Cornell  University  (80 
minutes). 

C.  Roundtable  on  fallout  mechanisms  and 
uptake  In  plants,  soils,  animals  and  people. 

Participants:  Dr.  Wright  Langham.  Dr. 
William  Neuman.  Dr.  C.  L.  Comar,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Reitemeler,  Dr.  Arthur  Wolf,  and  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Claypool. 

Thursday.  May  7 
Morning  session.  10  am. 

VI.  Developments  In  radiation  biology  (2 
hours). 

A.  Somatic  effects: 

1.  Dr.  Austin  Brues.  Argonnc  National 
Laboratory. 

2.  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Law.  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Public  Health  Service. 

B.  Genetic  effects: 

1.  Dr.  James  Crow,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

2.  Dr.  W.  L.  Russell,  Oak  Ridge  NaUonal 
Laboratory. 

Thursday,  May  T 

Afternoon  session.  2  pjn. 

VII.  Discussion  of  permissible  exposure 
levels  (SO  minutes): 

A.  Presentation: 

Dr.  O.  FnlUa.  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Jamee  Crow.  University  of  Wleeonsln. 

B.  Roundtable  on  permissible  exposure 
levels  In  relation  to  weapon*  teettng  (SO 
minutes). 

ParUclpanta:  Dr.  O.  Fallla.  Dr.  Jamee 
Crow,  Dr.  Clinton  Powell,  Dr.  K.  Z.  Morgan. 
Dr.  Forrest  Western,  Dr.  Jack  Schubert,  and 
Dr.  Laurlston  Taylor. 

vm.  Status  and  Implications  of  tesUng 
(SO  minutes). 

A.  Presentations  (witness  to  be  selected*. 

B.  Roundtable  discussion  (30  minutes). 
ParticipanU:    Dr.    William    Neuman,    Dr. 

Wright  Langham,  Dr.  Wlllard  P.  Ubby.  Mr. 
Joshua  Holland.  Dr.  Prank  Shelton.  Dr.  Les- 
ter Machta.  Mr.  Hal  Hollister,  Mr.  Merrll 
Elsenbud.  Dr.  Walter  Selove.  and  Dr.  James 
TerrlU. 


CARPETS  NOT  A  LUXURY  BUT  PER- 
FORM A  USEFUI,  AND  NECESSARY 
SERVICE.  ESPECIALLY  IN  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  a  distinguished  Member  ol  the 
other  body  took  issue  with  an  appropria- 
tion recently  proposed  in  the  other  body 
for  the  expenditure  of  $150,000  for  car- 
pets in  various  oflBces  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
this  specific  building,  except  that  from 
the  newspapers  I  judge  that  It  is  not  all 
that  it  might  be  and  has  not  measured 
up  fxilly  to  the  expectetlons  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  had  for  so  expen- 


sive a  structure,  but  I  do  fear  that  this 
Member  of  the  other  body  may  have  un- 
intentionally created  an  impression 
about  the  function  of  carpets  in  general 
which  Is  not  only  incorrect  but  also  runs 
the  risk  of  confusing  the  minds  of  those 
of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  Government  buildings  in 
general  with  regard  to  the  highly  im- 
portant and  essential  services  which  car- 
pets i}erf  orm. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  speak 
with  some  feeling  on  this  subject,  since 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  district 
which  includes  one  of  the  great  carpet 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United 
States,  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  home  of 
the  Mohasco  Carpet  Industries. 

In  the  remarks  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred,  this  Member  of  the  other  body 
said,  for  example,  that  if  the  Senate 
would  reject  the  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  for  carpeting,  he  would  r>ersonally 
buy  rubber  heels  for  every  clerk  in  every 
senatorial  office  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  provided  members  of  the  other 
body  would  supply  him  with  the  foot 
measurements  of  their  employees,  men 
and  women  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  so-called  distre.ssed  areas 
legislation  which  recently  passed  the 
other  body,  whose  primary  purpose  it  is 
to  ease  the  impact  of  unemployment  in 
many  areas  of  our  country.  It  so  hap- 
pens, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  carpet  in- 
dustry is  one  of  those  which  has  been 
most  severely  hurt  by  this  unemploy- 
ment, to  some  extent  as  the  result  of  un- 
fair competition  from  abroad;  in  fact 
the  great  carpet  city  of  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  In  my  district,  is  one  of  those  cities 
which  is  suffering  from  some  18  percent 
of  unemployment  and  would  be  eligible 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  already  passed  by  the  other 
body  for  the  kind  of  relief  provided  un- 
der the  terms  of  that  legislation.  I  am 
sure  no  Member  of  Congress  in  either 
House  would  wish  to  do  anything  that 
would  negate  the  help  that  this  bill, 
which  I  have  myself  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing, might  provide  to  the  hard  hit  carpet 
industry  and  to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  are  currently  unemployed  in  Am- 
sterdam because  of  a  declining  demand 
for  domestically  manufactured  carpets, 
nor  would  anyone  wish,  certainly,  to  add 
to  the  unemployment  problem  which  the 
bill  is  designed  to  relieve. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  carpets  per- 
form a  very  useful  function  not  only  in 
providing  the  necessary  silence  and  dig- 
nity in  Government  office  buildings, 
which  I  am  sure  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  when  he  first 
suggested  the  addition  of  carpets  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  but  they 
also  provide  something  which  all  of  us 
should  be  particularly  conscious  of  in 
these  bright  spring  days  in  Washington, 
namely,  rest  and  relief  for  the  tired  vis- 
itor from  home  who  is  spending  his  busy 
day  viewing  the  sights  of  our  capital 
city. 

I  know  from  talking  with  many  of  my 
constituents  that  one  of  the  season's  ma- 
jor ailments  is  what  has  been  referred 
to  aptly  as  "museum  fatigue,"  an  ail- 
ment to  which  those  who  visit  cut  gal- 


leries, historic  shrines,  and  public  build- 
ings here  in  the  city  of  Washington  are 
particularly  prone.  Indeed,  as  the  heat 
gets  greater  in  the  coming  weeks,  I  pre- 
dict that  the  incidence  of  this  disease 
will  rise  sharply. 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strain  of  walking  and  standing  on  hard 
floors  is  something  which  we  legislators 
cannot  ignore.  It  should  be  considered 
along  with  the  reduction  in  noise  and 
the  elimination  of  the  hazard  of  acci- 
dents on  smooth  and  slippery  floors 
when  we  think  of  appropriate  floor 
covering. 

Not  only  will  carpeting  ease  the  strain 
of  constituents  who  will  be  visiting 
Washington  in  the  months  ahead,  but  it 
will  make  their  visit  to  the  Capital  safer, 
and  with  the  reduction  of  noise  will  also 
eliminate  some  of  the  nervous  strain  and 
tension  involved  in  any  long  sightseeing 
tour.  The  Members  of  the  other  body, 
who  have  been  somewhat  concerned 
with  the  field  of  nervous  tension  in  re- 
cent days,  Mr.  Speaker,  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  this  advantage  of 
carpeting. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  those  who  are 
interested  as  I  am  in  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, that  thousands  of  dollars  in 
cleaning  bills  alone  csin  be  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  carpets  and  rugs. 

I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
public  building  needs  to  be  a  cold  or 
forbidding  place.  I  feel  Indeed  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  warm  and  inviUng  spot. 
whether  it  be  an  office  building  for  the 
use  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body  or 
whether  it  is  a  museum  or  art  gallery. 
Nothing,  of  course,  enhances  the  llva- 
bility  and  warmth  of  a  building  or  a 
home  more  than  good  carpeting.  And 
we  in  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
set  an  example  in  this  regard  and  should 
not  move  lightly  away  from  a  tradition 
which  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can life  for  so  many  years,  particularly 
when  our  actions  might  well  contribute 
to  the  very  unnnployment  which  we  are 
trying  so  hard  to  eliminate. 

One  thing  in  particular  that  disturbs 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  officials 
in  Government  to  regard  carpeting  as  a 
special  luxury,  because  I  am  advised 
that  in  the  executive  departments  office 
carpeting  is  restricted  to  officeholders  in 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  GS-15  and 
above — in  other  words,  to  those  receiving 
a  minimum  salary  of  $12,770.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  rose  up  here  as  a  body 
and  protested  this  discrimination  against 
the  rank  and  file  hardworking  employees 
of  the  Government  in  being  excluded 
from  one  of  the  real  elements  of  fine 
American  living  by  this  policy.  Indeed. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  in  the  New 
House  Office  Building  ought  to  speak  out 
against  the  discrimination  from  which 
we  ourselves  suffer  in  comparison  with 
our  friends  in  the  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing in  this  regard. 

I  am  advised  that  the  entire  Federal 
Government  spends  less  than  $3  million 
annually  on  carpeting.  At  a  time  when 
so  many  Government  commissions  are 
being  set  up  to  study  so  many  matters 
of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  the  CK>v- 
emment,  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  time  that 


this  body  should  establish  smother  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  whole  subject  of 
carpeting,  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
its  use,  and  the  extent  to  which  an  in- 
sidious policy  may  be  underway  to  play 
down  the  importance  of  carpets  in 
American  life. 

I  feel  sure  that  if ,  as  I  have  suggested, 
this  body  will  reverse  this  trend  and  in- 
sist that  many  of  our  public  buildings 
in  this  great  city  which  are  tourist  at- 
tractions are  carp>eted,  then  we  will  not 
only  provide  comfort  for  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  constituents  who 
visit  Washington  every  year,  but  we  will 
also  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort and  emotional  stability  of  our  dedi- 
cated career  Government  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
other  body  has  seen  fit  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
34.  to  proceed  with  the  original  plans 
for  carpeting  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  I  hope  this  action  will  not  only 
set  a  new  trend  here  on  Capitol  Hill  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  carpeting, 
but  will  also  presage  a  return  to  this  im- 
portant type  of  floor  covering  which  will 
bring  added  benefits  both  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  also  to  the  people  of  the  32d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  OPERATION  OP 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 
OP  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  CoiTiNl  is  recognised  for  75  min* 
utes. 

TMS  OCVSLOntSNT  LOAN  WVm—VKfOKT  TO  TKE 

coNoasaaioNAi.  aoAao  or  ontBCTOM 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  much 
over  a  srear  ago  a  corporate  entity  which 
we  created— the  Development  Loan 
Fund — began  its  operation.  As  of  March 
31.  1959.  it  had  made  loan  oommitmenti 
of  $697,906,000,  out  of  a  lending  au- 
thority of  $698,991,000.  It  had  received 
loan  applications  of  $2,955,603,000  and 
had  on  hand  serious  proposals  under 
consideration  of  $1,427,590,000.  In  short, 
here  is  a  financial  institution  carrying  on 
a  banking  business  in  37  countries,  of 
vital  importance  to  this  Nation. 

Yet,  although  we  have  come  to  use 
the  initials  DLF  with  familiarity,  and 
although  we  have  debated  with  vigor  and 
some  heat  whether  it  should  have  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  carry  on  its 
activities  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
most  of  us  have  proceeded  with  some 
ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  its  opera- 
tion. We  know  that  the  purpose  of  the 
fund  is  to  make  loans  for  sound  projects 
in  countries  needing  intensive  economic 
development,  where  repayment  in  dol- 
lars may  at  present  be  an  impossibility. 
We  know  that  the  fund  represents  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  grant  ap- 
proach and  establishes  a  lender-borrower 
relationship.  We  know  that  its  approach 
is  tied  to  the  soundness  of  a  project 
rather  than  an  arbitrary  allotment  to 
a  country. 

But  aside  f  nun  these  basic  principles, 
whether  we  support  or  oppose  the  DLF. 
our  knowledge  of  its  operations  is  ru> 
greater  than  that  of  "the  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street."   Mr.  Speaker,  the 
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Development  Loan  Fund,  or  the  "young 
lady  of  I  Street,"  deserves  greater  atten- 
tion. She  deserves  this  attention  partly 
because  she  is  our  creation,  partly  be- 
cause she  Is  a  sizable  flnancial  institu- 
tion which  merits  our  critical  scrutiny, 
and  partly  because  her  activities  are  a 
vital  part  of  free  world  economic  pioneer- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  make  a 
personal,  informal,  but  I  hope  informa- 
tive report  on  the  DLP  to  its  Congres- 
sional Board  of  Directors.  As  back- 
ground for  this  report,  in  addition  to 
participating  in  the  hearings  and  debate 
on  the  fund  since  its  creation  in  1957, 
I  have  visited  its  offices  for  two  lengthy 
conferences  with  its  top  loan  officials, 
have  studied  every  loan  which  has  been 
made,  in  some  instances  asking  for 
specific  additional  data,  have  Inspected 
some  of  the  files,  and  have  read  as  many 
of  the  reports  of  operation  as  I  could 
find.  I  shall  try  to  report  to  you  as  fac- 
tually as  possible  what  its  organization 
Is,  how  it  operates,  the  kinds  of  projects 
It  has  backed,  and  what  its  record  has 
been.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  I  shall  try 
not  to  duplicate  the  general  type  of  in- 
formation presented  in  the  pamphlets 
and  statements  available  to  all  Members. 

I  should  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
so-called  Red  Book  describing  in  great 
detail  the  operations  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  Is  the  only  book  of  its  kind 
under  the  mutual  security  program  that 
has  been  declassified. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  book  is 
the  only  one  that  Is  available  outside  the 
committee  room  and  I  am  assured  that 
If  any  Member  of  the  House  desires  a 
copy.  DIf  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

1.  rrS   8TAIT  AND   STRUCTTmK 

The  first  Impressive  fact  about  the 
DLP  operation  Lb  its  modest  overhead. 
It  is  not  a  top-heavy  organization.  Its 
administrative  expenses,  up  to  March 
81,  1959,  were  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  its  capital  or  lending  author- 
ity— and  also  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  Its  loan  commitments.  This 
is  a  substantially  smaller  percentage 
than  obtains  in  either  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

Its  stail  at  present  Is  approximately 
65  perscmnel.  Of  these.  32  are  in  the 
lilgher  professional  grades.  This  is  to 
be  compared  with  a  staff  of  593  In  the 
World  Bank,  which  is  currently  loaning 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  DLF. 

The  experience  and  professional  back- 
ground of  the  staff  are  impressive. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  top  thirty -two  have 
had  prior  service  in  the  Government. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  these  have  had  ex- 
tensive oversea  service.  Over  one- 
fourth  have  had  prior  banking  expe- 
rience. I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  tiuit, 
while  possessing  considerable  experience, 
two-thirds  of  the  tap  staff  were  in  their 
thirties  or  forties.  They  evidence  a  ke<m 
sense  of  enthusiasm  for  and  dedication 
to  this  new  venture  in  oversea  economic 
activity. 

The  staff  occupies  several  floors  of  a 
small  buUdlng  on  I  Street.  I  walked 
through  most  of  the  offices.  While  the 
Managing  Director  and  several  of  the 
top  officials  have  fairly  large  offices  fac- 


ing on  I  Street,  most  of  the  other  em- 
ployees, including  loan  officers  and  law- 
yers, share  office  space  with  several  oth- 
ers. Glass  partitions  are  used  to  pro- 
vide some  privacy.  In  short,  the  offices 
are  neither  lush  nor  elegant,  but  rather 
crowded  and  geared  to  essentials. 

The  organization  of  DLF  is  simple. 
Apart  from  the  Managing  Director  and 
his  special  assistants,  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice, and  the  office  of  General  Counsel, 
there  are  two  divisions.  One,  under  the 
Deputy  Managing  Director  for  Finance 
and  Development,  develops  financial  pol- 
icies and  special  programs  such  as  pro- 
moting private  Investment  and  local  de- 
velopment banks.  The  bulk  of  the  rou- 
tine work  of  DLF  is  done  by  the  Loan 
Operations  Division,  through  10  loan  of- 
ficers, assisted  by  2  engineers,  and  the 
services  of  ICA  auditors  and  engineers, 
as  well  as  outside  engineers.  Work  in 
the  field  is  done  throiigh  ICA  and  Em- 
bassy personnel.  Each  loan  officer  Is  in 
charge  of  a  certain  area  and  occasion- 
ally makes  on-the-spot  visits.  This,  in 
an  era  of  giantism  in  Government,  is 
an  example  of  a  small  organization  doing 
a  big  Job  through  the  intelligent  use  of 
available  resources. 

The  Fund  will  need  to  Increase  its  per- 
sonnel during  the  coming  year  up  to 
about  a  hundred,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  It  will  have  reached  the  stage  where 
it  will  be  facing  for  the  first  time  the 
task  of  administering,  followup.  and 
checking  on  the  work  being  done  and 
on  repayments.  This  kind  of  postloan 
work,  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
World  Bank,  accotmts  for  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  burden.  Even  after  this  in- 
crease, the  Fund  will  remain  a  tiny  office 
when  compared  with  many  a  motor  pool, 
military  commissary,  or  other  govern- 
mental grouping:.  And  yet  upon  Its  ef- 
fectiveness will  rest  a  large  share  of  our 
chances  for  success  abroad  In  the  yean 
ahead. 

t.   lOAN    PmOCB>UKBB 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  intelligent  appraisal 
Of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  cannot 
be  made  without  a  detailed  understand- 
ing of  Its  procedures  for  screening  loeui 
applications,  acquiring  all  relevant  in- 
formation, executing  loan  agreements. 
and  following  up  on  each  project  as 
moneys  are  disbursed.  To  secure  this 
background.  I  spent  about  7  hours  on 
2  days  In  the  DLP  offices,  studying  each 
step,  discussing  actual  cases,  and  review- 
ing the  pertinent  records. 

Origin  of  the  loan  application:  Appli- 
cations reach  DLF  usually  in  one  of  two 
ways.  They  can  be  presented  directly 
to  the  Washington  office  by  a  company 
or  country  ambassador.  Or  they  can  be 
presented  to  an  ICA  mission  or  embassy 
abroad.  In  the  past  there  has  been  no 
specialization  of  function  but  in  the  fu- 
ture one  person  in  the  ICA  Mission  or  the 
Embassy  will  serve  as  the  DLF  local  rep- 
resentative. 

There  Is.  as  I  shall  bring  out.  a  philos- 
ophy at  DLF  against  having  a  large 
number  of  forms.  This,  to  me.  Is  a  re- 
freshing revolution  In  bureaucracy.  The 
philosophy  Is  first  evident  in  the  absence 
of  a  special  form  for  an  application. 
When  I  asked  why  no  form  was  used,  I 
received  the  sensible  answer  that  a  form 


might  indicate  to  the  applicant  in  the 
underdeveloped  country  that  getting  the 
loan  was  just  a  matter  of  filling  out  a 
form. 

An  Important  point  to  note  Is  that  the 
applications  are  prepared  by  the  pros- 
pective borrower— not  by  our  Mission 
representative.  WvJ  do  not,  contrary  to 
the  suspicions  of  some,  try  to  drum  up 
business.  What  our  people  in  the  field 
do  try  to  do  is  to  encourage  a  prospective 
borrower  to  get  sound  engineering  help 
In  preparing  data  to  support  an  applica- 
tion. 

They  also  make  clear  the  standards 
governing  consideration  of  applications. 
The  four  basic  guidelines  are,  first,  other 
sources  of  financing  on  reasonable  terms 
must  be  explored  and  found  not  avail- 
able; second,  the  project  must  be  sound: 
third,  it  must  be  the  kind  of  project 
which  helps  develop  resources  or  pro- 
ductive capacity:  fourth.  It  must  not  be 
the  kind  of  project  that  would  react 
adversely  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

DLF  policies.  Implementing  these 
statutory  guidelines,  preclude  loans  to 
exporters  to  finance  sales  abroad,  loans 
to  finance  imports  for  resale,  working 
capital  loans,  and  refinancing  loans. 

Finally,  the  field  officer,  if  he  forwards 
the  application,  also  sends  in  a  prelimi- 
nary appraisal  of  the  applicant.  If  the 
loan  is  presented  to  DLF  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  field  officer  is  alao  asked  for  a 
preliminary  appraisal. 

Preliminary  screening:  One  of  the 
most  misimderstood  steps  In  the  DLF 
procedures  Is  the  preliminary  screening 
that  Is  given  all  applications  and  in- 
QXilrles.  A  Special  Assistant  to  DLPs 
Managing  Director  scrutinizes  every  In- 
quiry and  application,  applying  such 
tests  as  the  following : 

(a)  Is  the  proposal  from  or  does  it  in- 
volve a  project  in  an  imderdeveloped 
friendly  natloo? 

(b)  Would  It  appear  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
nation? 

(c)  Does  It  tend  to  earn  or  save  for- 
eign exchange  or  increase  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  essential  goods? 

(d)  What  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  financing  elsewhere? 

(e)  Adverse  effect  If  any  on  U.S. 
economy? 

(f)  Attitude  of  the  host  government 
and  priority? 

(g)  If  in  the  public  sector  is  financing 
of  local  costs  available? 

(h)  If  in  the  private  sector  Is  a  con- 
tribution to  capital  in  an  amount  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  loan  sought  dis- 
closed? 

(i)  Refunding,  refinancing  or  working 
capital  loans  generally  dismissed. 

(J)  Joint  ventuies  between  United 
States  and  foreign  investors  encotiraged. 

(k)  Production  of  consiuners'  goods 
and  service  industries  discouraged. 

This  screening  has  resulted  In  the 
final  rejection  of  proposals  such  as  those 
to  finance  luxury  hotels  in  Jamaica,  un- 
completed office  and  apartment  build- 
ings in  Bolivia,  housing  schemes  in  Mex- 
ico, a  new  airline  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  oil  pipeline  in  Prance.  Industrial 
plants  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  or  proj- 
ects in  Japan. 


From  June  1958  to  April  1959  some  250 
inquiries  and  applications  with  a  dollar 
amount  of  about  $900  million  were 
weeded  out  at  this  stage.  Now  the  source 
of  great  misunderstanding  in  the  Con- 
gress Is  this :  when  DLF  reports  that  after 
having  made  loan  commitments  of  $698 
million — March  31,  1959 — with  backlog 
proposals  under  consideration  of  $1.4  bil- 
Uon,  the  frequent  assumption  is  that  in 
tills  backlog  are  Included  the  "dogs."  hare 
brain  ideas,  utterly  fantastic  dream 
castles.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  the  last 
9  months  almost  a  billion  dollars  of 
"chaff"  have  already  been  wirmowed  out 
from  the  "wheat".  The  backlog  consists 
only  of  proposals  which  have  survived 
the  rigorous  preliminary  screening. 

TKK   BXVIXW    FBOCBSS 

First.  Further  information.  After  pre- 
liminary screening  It  often  happens  that 
not  enough  Information  Is  available  to 
determine  whether  the  application  mer- 
its serious  consideration.  The  applicant 
is  notified,  and  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion receives  a  copy  of  the  letter.  If  the 
needed  information  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  file  is  closed.  If  the  information  is 
developed  the  application  starts  through 
its  regular  processing. 

Second.  Export-import  action:  The 
first  regiilar  step  in  the  post-screening 
process  is  to  send  a  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  ICA. 
the  U.S.  operations  mission  in  the  area, 
and  the  U.S.  Elmbassy  if  there  is  no 
U.S.  operations  mission  in  the  country. 
Notliing  fvu-ther  is  done  with  the  appli- 
cation imtil  the  Export-Import  Bank 
states  that  it  is  not  interested.  If.  how- 
ever, the  Export-Imix)rt  Bank  expresses 
an  interest,  the  t>orrower  is  notified  that 
the  proposal  has  been  turned  over  to  it. 

That  this  step  is  highly  productive  Is 
proven  by  the  record.  As  of  mid-Feb- 
ruary, 49  applications  In  28  countries 
totaling  $282  million  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  tmd 
had  not  been  returned  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  In  31  of  these  in- 
stances, nothing  further  was  heard  from 
the  prospective  borrower,  even  after  DLP 
notified  it  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  interested.  Nine  of  the  projects 
were  currently  under  review  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  Three  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  had  been  ap- 
proved. Two  were  possibilities  for  later 
action.  One  was  sent  to  the  World  Bank, 
one  was  a  case  where  the  Export-Imisort 
Bank  notified  the  borrower  it  had  no 
Interest,  and  two  were  cases  where  the 
borrower  failed  to  follow  through. 

Third.  Loan  officer  processing:  One 
of  the  ten  loan  officers  begins  his  work  In 
earnest  after  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shows  no  interest  in  the  application.  He 
maintains  a  steady,  but  informal,  rela- 
tionship with  his  opposite  number  in  the 
World  Bank — ^International  Bank  for 
Reconstructicm  and  Development — 
which  is  within  wallcing  distance. 

When  an  application  readies  this 
stage,  which  is  called  category  B — active 
consideration — a  loan  committee  is  es- 
tablished for  the  project.  Consisting  of 
an  engineer — either  one  of  DLP's  two 
engineers  or  an  ICA  engii^er  assigned  to 
DLF  on  a  reimbursable  basis — and  a  DLF 
lawyer,  under  the  leadership  of  the  loan 


officer,   this  committee  stays  with  the 
loan  until  it  is  repaid. 

(a)  Acquiring  additional  Information: 
The  committee  looks  into  every  phase — 
technological,  economic,  flnancial.  Al- 
most always  It  finds  that  it  has  insuffi- 
cient information.  It  seeks  to  acquire 
this  infcHtnation  from  the  borrower, 
from  the  U.S.  operations  mission  in  the 
field,  from  ICA  Washington,  from  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  personnel,  from  the 
World  Bank,  and  from  our  own  depart- 
ments such  as  Commerce  and  Agrictil- 
ture. 

(b)  Other  sources  of  financing:  The 
loan  officer  must  also  consider  other 
sources  of  financing.  He  must  probe 
whether  the  project  could  be  financed 
from  private  sources.  He  will  therefore 
discuss  the  application  with  several  U.S. 
financial  institutions.  If  a  borrower  has 
a  regular  benk.  that  institution  will  often 
be  approached.  With  the  creation  of  a 
new  Office  of  Private  Enterprise  in  ICA. 
that  office  will  often  be  approached.  In 
my  own  investigation.  I  made  a  particu- 
lar p>oint  of  inquiring  if  private  banks 
had  been  critical  of  DLF  from  the  point 
of  view  of  taking  opportunities  where 
they  could  have  done  the  job.  I  found 
only  one  case  where  a  private  financial 
institution  initially  raised  an  objection. 
On  further  investigation  it  appeared 
that  the  terms  of  the  proposed  private 
loan  were  these :  First,  a  loan  at  10  per- 
cent interest:  second,  a  10  percent  equity 
in  the  enterprise;  and  third,  repayments 
In  13  months.  The  loan  officer  who  is 
called  on  to  judge  whether  other  financ- 
ing can  be  found  on  reasonable  terms 
can  hardly  be  objectively  criticized  for 
going  ahead  on  the  loan.  Indeed  the 
private  corporation  which  made  the  of- 
fer has  since  admitted  that  DLF  made 
a  proper  Judgment  in  this  particular 
case. 

This  entire  process  of  surveying  the 
loan  proposal  may  take  from  a  week  to  a 
year.  The  average  time  is  several 
months.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing a  number  of  files.  Tlie  appli- 
cations vary  from  sparse  documents  of 
a  half  dozen  pages  to  comidetely  docu- 
mented projects  containing  volumes  of 
economic  and  engineering  reports.  One 
of  the  latter  Involved  a  loan  applica- 
tion for  Malaya,  involving  a  compre- 
hensive port  development  at  North 
Klang  Straits.  Here  the  engineers  bad 
done  a  most  meticulous  job.  In  other 
cases,  the  engineering  must  be  done  at 
the  request  of  the  loan  officer.  We  do 
not  do  this  engineering.  The  borrower 
must  do  it  on  his  own  or  with  the  help 
of  his  government  Sometimes  a  gov- 
enunent  has  a  contractual  relationship 
with  an  engineering  firm  which  is  in  a 
position  to  help  loan  applicants. 

(c)  Chronology  of  a  loan:  In  order  to 
show  the  extent  of  explorations  made 
during  the  active  review  stage  of  a  loan 
application.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point 
the  r6sum6  of  an  actual  file,  deleting  only 
the  name  of  the  country. 

DLP  Pkojbct  Rxvnrw   Process — Cask  Stodt 

WaTKX  DXVSLOPICKNT  PBOJXCT 

Pre -1958:  Extensive  surveying  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  4  years  on  ground  water 
needs  by  ICA;  utUlaed  services  ot  U.S.  Oeo- 

logical  Survey  team. 


1957,  December  27:  Local  gorenunent  pre- 
pares preUminary  loan  project  appUcatlon, 
sends  to  DLF  In  January  1958. 

1958.  February  12:  DLP  requests  USOM 
comment  on:  power  sources,  power  distri- 
bution, coets. 

February  18,  20.  28,  March  19:  USOM  sub- 
mits brief  justification  for  assigning  highest 
priority  this  project;  replies  February  12 
DLF  request;  promises  longer  report. 

April  23:  With  further  information  now 
submitted  by  borrower,  DLF  calls  for  formal 
engineering  appraisal  of  appUcatlon  by  ICA 
engineers. 

M&y  9:  USOM  forwards  Its  long  rep<H-t  on 
project. 

May  12 :  Application  amended  by  applicant 
from  $11.7  to  $15.2  mUlion. 

May  23:  DLF  forwards  T33.  Geological 
Survey  (USGS)  report  to  the  ICA  engineers 
appraising  project  and  asks  for  early  re- 
sponse. 

May  27:  ICA  Indicates  to  DLF  cannot  ap- 
prove project  as  would  contribute  to  produc- 
t'on  of  cotton  which  Is  In  world  s\irplus. 

June  3:  DLF  cables  USCH4  for  further 
breakdown  on  application  for  vme  in  Staff 
Screening  Committee. 

June  13:  ICA  engineers  provide  DLF  with 
appraisal  recommending  approval  only  If 
suitable  engineering  plan  developed,  power 
supply  assxired. 

June  17:  DLF  presents  project  to  DU 
Board  (Loan  Committee)  for  approval,  to- 
gether with  analjrsls  of  cotton  problem,  in- 
dicating that  foodstuffs  and  miscellaneous 
items  comprise  more  than  80  percent  of  pres- 
ent production  in  area  affected  and  that,  in 
view  current  world  market  situation  for 
cotton  and  demand  for  additional  food 
grains  for  domestic  consumption,  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  any  substantial  In- 
crease in  production  of  cotton;  the  Board 
defers  action  pending  USGS  technicians  re- 
port. 

July  11:  Boftfd  hears  UJ3.  Geological  Sur- 
vey technicians  report  on  project;  defers  ac- 
tion untU  can  be  considered  together  with 
High  Tension  Grid  project. 

August  8:  Board  approves  loan  subject  to: 
(1)  avallabUity  of  funds  from  Congress,  (2) 
consideration  of  High  Tension  Grid  project. 

Aug\ut  25:  Project  sutimitted  to  National 
Advis(»7  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems. 

September  8:  NAC  registers  "no  objection."* 

September  10,  October  15:  Correspondence 
with  local  government  terminating  with  Is- 
suance oX  letter  of  advice. 

October  13:  DU*  requests  tJSOM  ask  local 
government   nominate   cons\ilting   engineer. 

October  14.  31:  DLF  transmits  to  country's 
Embassy  draft  "terms  of  reference"  for  engi- 
neer; transmitted  to  USOM  October  31. 

November  21:  ICA  indicates  high  priority 
for  water  i>roJect  per  DLF  request  of  Octo- 
ber 9. 

December:  Draft  loan  agreement  trans- 
mitted to  DLP  through  CTSOM  to  local  gov- 
ernment. 

1959:  February  18:  Loan  agreement  signed 
at  DLP. 

January-February:  Director  of  local  gov- 
ernment water  and  power  authority  arrives 
and  has  series  of  discussions  concerning  engi- 
neering problems,  method  of  obtaining  dis- 
bursement of  DLP  funds,  terms  of  reference 
of  engineering  consultant,  consultant  he 
wants  to  consider  employing,  and  other  as- 
pects of  carrying  out  the  project. 

Next  Immediate  step — formal  DLP  approval 
of  engineering  consultants;  issuance  of  letter 
instructing  borrower  in  the  detaUed  actions 
necessary  and-  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
obtaining  disbursement  of  DLF  funds. 

(d)  Adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  economy: 
One  of  the  Issues  gone  into  by  the  Loan 
Committee  is  the  possible  adverse  impact 
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on  the  economy.  Many  applications  ob- 
viously raise  no  problem.  Projects  in- 
volving food  and  some  manufacturing 
enterprises  raise  the  question.  That  the 
inquiry  into  this  issue  is  a  real  one  is 
proven  by  the  record.  One  project  was 
turned  down  because  it  posed  the  possi- 
bility of  export  of  a  citrus  fruit  product, 
to  the  U.S.  market.  Another  proposal, 
including  development  of  lead  and  zinc 
mining  facilities,  was  modified  to  ex- 
clude the  lead  and  zinc  part  of  the  pro- 
posal. On  the  other  hand,  a  shipbuilding 
facility  on  Taiwan  was  approved  only 
after  the  American  Shipbuilders  Council 
gave  it  a  green  light.  A  textile  mill  in 
Sudan  was  approved  only  after  it  wa.s 
ascertained  that  the  product  would  b<; 
sold  locally.  In  a  market  where  U.S.  prod- 
ucts are  not  and  could  not  be  sold.  A 
Turkish  coal  mine  was  approved  only 
after  it  was  found  that  the  product  would 
be  used  in  Turkey  which  was  not  an  im- 
porter of  U.S.  coal. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  as  sensitive  on 
this  point  of  possible  adverse  effect  on 
our  economy  as  anyone  in  Congress.  It, 
was  at  my  initiative  that  this  loan  cri- 
terion was  written  into  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  come  from  a  textile  areu 
which  has  been  hard  hit  by  technological 
developments,  development  of  mills  in 
the  South,  and  foreign  competition.  LasL 
fall  when  I  learned  about  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  textile  mill  loan  in  the  Sudan. 
I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  for  details. 
The  answer  convinced  me  that  DLF  had 
very  thoroughly  analyzed  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  plant  on  our  economy,  and 
that  it  was  not  adverse.  I  had  to  agree 
with  the  analysis  and  the  conclusion. 

After  all  these  explorations  are  con- 
cluded and  the  needed  information  ac- 
cumulated, the  loan  committee  prepares 
a  paper  on  the  project  under  review. 

Fourth.  Internal  staff  review:  The 
paper  is  then  thrown  open  for  discussion 
at  a  meeting  of  top  staff  people  in  DLP. 
The  soundness  of  the  project  is  tested 
from  every  viewpoint  before  the  paper  is 
presented  to  personnel  of  other  agencies. 

Fifth.  Interagency  staff  review:  The 
paper  is  then  presented  to  staff  members 
from  ICA.  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
Treasxiry.  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  DLF. 
At  this  meeting  questions  on  policy  are 
raised  and  the  decision  may  be  changed. 
While  the  points  of  view  of  the  other 
departments  are  considered,  DLP  re- 
serves the  right  to  make  the  final  decision 
at  this  level. 

After  this  presentation,  the  paper  is 
redone  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Fund. 

Sixth.  Board  review:  The  Board  con- 
sists of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Dillon,  the  Director 
of  ICA,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  DLF  Man- 
aging Director,  and  the  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  the  World  Bank.  Each  of 
these  individuals  must,  by  the  bylaws, 
come  in  person.  No  proxies  are  recog- 
nized. The  loan  officer  makes  the  pres- 
entation. 

The  Board  may  change  the  reconunen- 
dation.  or  reject  It.  approve  It,  remand 
It  for  further  analysis  or  Information,  or 
delay  its  implementation.     The  Board 


records  its  action  in  a  formal  resolution. 
Incorporating  the  basic  terms  of  the  loan, 
if  one  is  approved. 

As  of  recently,  the  Board  had  acted 
on  105  applications.  It  had  approved  78 
loans  and  had  either  rejected  or  held  in 
abeyance  27.  It  can  be  seen  that  review 
at  this  level,  even  after  intensive  loan 
committee  processing,  is  not  perfunctory. 

Seventh.  Review  by  National  Advisory 
Cour'^il:  Even  if  a  loan  application  has 
survived  all  tests  thus  far,  it  must  still 
be  brought  before  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems.  This  consists  of 
representatives  of  Treasury.  State,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, Commerce,  and  others  who  may 
be  interested,  such  as  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  Interior.  Al- 
though this  group's  opinion  is  advisory 
only,  such  issues  as  possible  adverse  im- 
pact on  our  economy  are  gone  into  from 
different  points  of  view. 

COMMrmMO    THE    LOAN 

After  these  11  steps  have  been  taken, 
assuming  favorable  action  at  all  levels, 
the  loan  commitment  is  made.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  letter  of  advice  to  the 
borrower  which  performs  two  functions. 
It  sets  forth  the  basic  terms  of  the  loan, 
including  principal  amount,  purpose,  in- 
terest terms,  terms  of  repayment  of 
principal,  the  amount  of  paid-in  capital 
or  local  contribution  required,  and  ref- 
erence to  the  detailed  terms  of  the  forth- 
coming loan  agreement.  It  also  arranges 
a  date  for  public  announcement  of  the 
loan. 

At  this  point  the  amount  is  recorded 
as  a  DLP  commitment.  When  an  offer 
is  made  the  DLP  follows  the  practice  of 
any  private  bank  in  considering  the 
funds  committed  and  no  longer  available 
for  further  lending.  Not  only  would  it 
be,  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  imprac- 
ticable to  consider  it  otherwise,  but  this 
practice  is  in  accord  with  the  procedure 
of  such  Federal  lending  institutions  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Pinancy  Agency — in  Its  urban 
renewal  and  college  housing  programs — 
Public  Facility  Loans,  the  Public  Works 
Plaimlng  Advance  Program,  and  the 
Federal  Housing  AdminlstraUon. 

THE    LOAN    AGREEMENT 

As  soon  as  staff  capacity  allows,  the 
final  loan  agreement  is  dispatched  to  the 
borrower.  At  first  a  period  of  several 
months  elapsed.  The  gap  is  now  re- 
duced to  several  weeks.  It  is  DLP's  in- 
tention in  the  near  future  to  have  the 
loan  agreement  sent  along  with  the  let- 
ter of  advice,  which  would  serve  chiefly 
as  a  letter  of  transmittal. 

There  is  no  automatic  boilerplate  loan 
agreement.  But  with  increasing  experi- 
ence DLF  has  developed  many  useful 
provisions  which  are  now  Included  in 
most  agreements.  I  have  Inspected  the 
type  of  agreement  frequently  used.  As 
a  lawyer  I  have  been  Impressed  by  two 
facts:  The  completeness  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  lack  of  reference  to  ex- 
ternal regulations  or  other  documents. 
Reading  the  agreement  is  a  far  cry  from 
reading  a  section  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 


The  agreement  begins  with  the 
amount— which  allows  DLF  to  use  local 
currencies  instead  of  dollars  where  they 
are  available — the  purpose,  and  the  use 
of  the  loan.  The  terms  of  repayment 
are  carefully  spelled  out.  including  nec- 
essary technical  provisions  as  to  rate  of 
exchange.  These  provisions  are  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  in  that  the 
rate  on  invisible  transactions  such  as 
dividend  transfers  where  such  a  rate  ex- 
ists, is  the  rate  required  on  local  cur- 
rency repayment.  Another  article  deals 
with  the  mechanics  of  handling  promis- 
sory notes,  their  terms,  form,  transfer, 
and  so  forth.  The  procedure  of  advanc- 
ing funds  Is  covered  by  provisions  for 
letters  of  commitment  and  other  forms 
of  disbursement.  There  are  stringent 
requirements  for  legal  opinions  and  cut- 
off dates  for  performance  of  such  condi- 
tions precedent.  An  important  article 
concerns  rules  governing  procurement, 
with  requirements  of  reasonable  prices, 
competitive  bidding,  notice  to  the  ICA 
office  of  Small  Business,  confinement  to 
free  world  sources,  and  incorporation 
of  the  50-percent  American  shipping 
provision. 

The  provisions  on  covenants  and 
remedies  of  DLF  should  satisfy  any  law- 
yers  scrutiny.  Conformity  to  plans, 
maintenance  of  equipment,  appropriate 
marking  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
keeping  adequate  books  with  a  right  to 
examine,  right  to  inspect  the  project,  no- 
tice of  adverse  developments,  control 
over  fees  and  commissions  are  the  major 
covenants.  The  conditions  of  default 
and  termination  are  also  meticulously 
itemized,  including  even  the  unilateral 
determination  by  DLF  that  the  borrower 
will  be  unable  to  perform  its  obligation 
or  that  the  loan  will  not  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose. An  interesting  provision  is  that  in 
case  of  default,  not  only  is  the  principal 
amount  due  immediately,  but  It  is  then 
repayable  in  U.S.  dollars. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  loan 
agreement  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
is  a  lawyerlike  document  and  fully  pro- 
tects the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

3.    POSTLOAN    PKOCEDUKES 
IMPLEMENTATION    LETTEa 

After  the  loan  agreement  has  been 
negotiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  lender 
and  borrower,  the  next  step  is  the  im- 
plementation letter.  This  tells  the  bor- 
rower specifically  what  it  has  to  do  to 
begin  activity,  such  as  the  kinds  of 
records  and  reports  needed,  how  to  open 
lines  of  credit,  etc.  The  borrower  can 
Choose  between  obtaining  letters  of 
credit  for  the  suppliers  to  draw  against 
and  direct  reimbursement  by  DLP  on 
presentation  of  vouchers. 

Most  projects  require  a  resident  engi- 
neer, whose  choice  is  subject  to  a  veto 
by  DLF.  If  a  project  is  very  complex,  a 
management  firm  may  be  required. 

ATTDITS 

Auditing  Is  a  controller  function  and 
Is  done  by  ICA  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
As  funds  reach  the  disbursing  stage,  the 
cost  of  this  function  will  Increase. 

ST7BVKILLANCS 

The  Importance  attached  to  adequate 
foUowup  procedures  is  evidenced  by  the 
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fact  that  a  Deputy  Chief  for  Loan  Imple- 
mentation is  in  charge  of  this  area.  A 
new  approach  is  beln^  developed,  which 
promises  a  hi^  decree  of  systematic  ef- 
fk:iency.  Rather  than  conduct  checks 
and  studies  on  end  uses  of  materials, 
DLF  is  seeking  to  build  Into  each  loan 
agreement  a  sjrstcm  of  targets  and  re- 
PK>rt8.  Not  only  does  this  approach  force 
better  planning,  but  it  provides  to  the 
loan  officer  a  series  of  progress  indicators 
at  a  minimum  of  effort.  Supplementing 
the  reports  would  be  trips  to  the  site  of 
the  project. 

In  this  area  of  followup,  DLP  must 
pioneer  in  some  procedures,  for  its  task 
is  unique.  Its  [Wiiod  of  concern  is  much 
Icmger  than  that  of  ICA  in  its  grants. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  loaning  process  is  that  both  careful 
preloan  plarming  and  detailed  postlocui 
checking  are  expected  and  accepted  by 
the  borrower.  In  the  case  of  grants  they 
are  often  resented. 

DLP's  postloan  obligations  are  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  which  finances  exports  and 
has  less  need  for  a  lengthy  surveillance 
system. 

As  of  March  31,  1959,  although  DLP 
had  committed  all  but  $844,000  of  Its 
capital  of  $700  million,  its  actual  expen- 
ditures were  only  $32.7  million.  The 
coming  year  will  see  a  greatly  increased 
rate  of  disbursement  as  plans  reach  final 
form.  The  implementation  function  of 
DLP  will  then  leave  the  drawing  board 
and  be  a  most  important  activity.  This 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  need  of  addi- 
tional personnel  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
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4.  THE  KECOKD  TO  DATS 


T  have  attempted  to  study  each  of  the 
78  loans  committed  as  of  March  31. 
1959.  Where  the  available  information 
raised  questions  In  my  mind.  I  asked 
them.  I  would  like  to  review  the  exist- 
ing loan  record  as  it  appears  to  me. 


TT 
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The  great  majority  of  the  loans  can  be 
divided  into  categfx-ies  which  on  their 
face  evidence  an  obvious  and  direct  con- 
nection with  the  basic  kiixl  of  economic 
development  which  DLF  seeks  to  stimu- 
late. I  have  made  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 

TeleccMnmunicatlons  projects  —  Im- 
proving the  basic  communications  sys- 
tem of  a  country:  Liberia.  Iran,  Korea, 
Uruguay. 

Power  facilities — including  dams,  de- 
sign work,  gas  transmission:  Libya,  Is- 
rael. Jordan,  India,  Pakistan,  Taiwan, 
Thailand.  Korea.  Nicaragua. 

Manufacturing  facilities :  Sudan — tex- 
tile; Tunisia — pulp;  Greece — fertilizer; 
Turtcey— coal,  plastics,  and  chemicals; 
Yugoslavia — ^nitrogen;  Jordan— phos- 
phates; India — cement,  jute,  chemicals, 
sugar,  paper,  metallurgy;  Korea — ce- 
ment: Taiwan — cement,  shipbuilding, 
coke  oven,  alumlum;  Nigeria — ware- 
house; Guatemala — bag  factory;  Bo- 
livia— sugar;  Liberia — logging. 

Port  development:  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia. Malaya,  Thailand,  Chile — airport. 

Highways  and  railroads:  Timisia,  Cey- 
lon. India,  Pakistan,  Jugoslavia,  Indo- 
nesia, Malaya,  Philippines,  Spain,  Tai- 


wan, Argentina,  Ecuador,  Honduras, 
BraHl. 

Water  and  Irrigation:  Iran.  Israel. 
Ceylon,  Pakistan.  Vietnam,  Paragiiay, 
Spain,  Haiti. 

Loan  funds — for  reloaning  to  local 
banks  and  small  private  industry:  So- 
malia, Israel,  Turkey.  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines. Taiwan.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
loan  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
which  will  be  reloaned  to  private  pro- 
ducers of  rubber. 

Miscellaneous:  Some  loans  do  not  eas- 
ily fit  into  the  categories  I  have  listed. 
Such  is  a  lotui  for  an  aerial  mineral  sur- 
vey for  Turkey,  and  loans  for  steel  ship- 
ments to  India. 

A  particular  type  of  loan  deserving  a 
special  mention  is  that  made  to  resettle 
Immigrants.  Such  loans  have  been  made 
in  Brazil.  Coeta  Rica,  and  to  the  Nether- 
lands. While  being  directly  connected 
with  economic  development,  these,  in  my 
opinion,  stem  from  direct  legislative  his- 
tory constructed  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  diiring  debate,  when  it  was  stated 
that  resettlement  of  Dutch  immigrants 
in  Australia  and  resettlement  projects  in 
Latin  America  would  be  eligible  for  DLP 
assistance. 

THE  P«IVAT«  8ECTOK 

It  is  an  objective  of  oiu*  foreign  policy 
and  of  DLP  to  stimulate  economic  ac- 
tivity In  the  private  sector.  Many  of  the 
projects  I  have  listed  are  basic  economic 
projects  which  are  necessary  to  set  the 
sta^e  and  create  a  framework  within 
which  private  business  can  develop  and 
prosper. 

Many  loans,  however,  have  a  direct 
and  Immediate  effect  on  private  indus- 
try. Three  major  tjTies  of  loans  are  in- 
volved. The  first  is  loans  made  to  pri- 
vate firms.  As  of  March  31,  1959,  23  of 
78  loans  were  made  either  to  a  private 
borrower  alone  or — ^in  four  cases — to  a 
combination  of  public  and  private  in- 
terests, for  a  dollar  total  of  $92,370,000. 

The  second  type  of  loan  directly  af- 
fecting the  private  sector  is  that  made 
to  local  development  banks.  Such  in- 
stitutions are  the  Credito  SomaI(^~ 
Somalia;  Taiwan  Land  Bank;  Small  In- 
dustry Fund — Taiwan;  Indiistrial  Devel- 
opment Bank — Turkey ;  Pakistan  Indus- 
trial Credit  and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion; Israel  Industrial  Institution;  Small 
Industry  Loan  Fund — Philipp>ines. 

It  is  through  these  organizations  that 
DLF  is  able  to  reach  the  small  private 
businessman  whose  application  is  under 
$100,000.  Approximately  $30  million  has 
been  loaned  through  this  medium.  This 
in  my  opinicm  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
policies  of  DLF,  since  it  is  directed  to- 
ward the  creation  of  small,  indigenous 
private  enterprise. 

The  third  type  of  loan  benefiting  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  that  which  is  made  to 
a  government,  <m:  a  government  instru- 
mentality, but  which  is  used  by  private 
concerns.  Loans  of  this  type  amount 
to  $157,474,000. 

A  fourth  means  of  supporting  private 
Investment  is  through  a  guarantee  of  a 
private  loan.  So  far  DLP  lias  made  one 
guarantee,  for  the  Ingalls-Taiwan  Ship- 
building project,  covering  a  $4.5  million 
loan  from  the  Bank  of  America  and  the 


Marine  Midland  Bank.  I  look  forward 
to  increasing  use  made  of  this  device,  as 
DLP's  loan  experience  broadens. 

•OLLAE   BBPttTMnrr 

Although  the  purpose  of  DLF  is  to 
make  loans  in  situations  where  dollar 
repayment  cannot  ordnarlly  be  expected, 
there  are  occasions  when  ordinary  fi- 
nancial channels  cannot  be  used  and  yet 
repayment  can  be  made  in  dollars. 
Such  an  instance  would  be  where  a  com- 
mercial bank  would  be  willing  to  loan 
for  only  a  very  short  period.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  DLP,  up  to  February  28, 
1959,  had  made  18  loans  calling  for  dol- 
lar repayment  in  the  amoimt  of  $133.- 
315,000.  Up  to  that  date  this  repre- 
sented about  25  percent  of  the  loans 
made  and  20  percent  of  the  total  value — 
considerably  higher  than  the  earlier 
estimate  of  7^2  percent. 

If  there  is  any  criticism  of  this  record, 
it  Is  not  one  which  the  American  tax- 
payer is  likely  to  make,  or  one  consistent 
with  the  usual  giveaway  label. 

SVALUATION 

This  study  of  DLP  leads  me  to  draw 
several  conclusions  which  I  deem  amply 
supported  by  the  evidence.  Let  me  sum- 
marize them  briefly. 

First.  The  staff  is  well  trained,  com- 
petent, experienced,  and  remarkably 
small  in  numbers. 

Second.  DLP's  procedures  avoid  the 
extremes  of  redtape  while  adequately 
providing  for  sound  loans  sensibly  ad- 
ministered fnHn  the  viewpoints  of  both 
lender  and  borrower. 

Third.  Its  loans  to  date  have  been 
carefully  selected  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Fourth.  The  purpose  of  the  DLP  has 
been  made  more  important,  not  less,  by 
the  events  of  the  past  2  years.  The  So- 
viet cannot  compete  in  the  field  of  sound, 
long  range,  businesslike  planning  of  the 
kind  which  takes  place  when  borrower 
and  lender  sit  down  to  work  out  a  prob- 
lem. This  relationship  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  insist  upon  sound  engi- 
neering and  planning  before  a  loan  is 
made,  without  appearing  to  be  patroniz- 
ing or  overweening.  In  the  course  of 
working  out  the  plans  for  the  loan,  as 
well  as  following  up  in  its  implementa- 
tion, there  are  developed  an  interest  in 
the  managerial  skills  which  are  most 
needed  by  an  underdeveloped  country. 
The  loan  process  Itself  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  the  creation  and  expansion  of 
ti-ained  inivate  and  govenunental  execu- 
tives. Another  inevitable  result  of  the 
process  is  a  closer  tie  with  the  borrower, 
based  on  both  technology  and  the  rela- 
tionships ctf  inspection.  rQ>orting,  and 
payment  created  by  the  loan. 

Fifth.  "Hie  constant  objective  of  the 
loan  program  is  adherence  to  those 
philosophies  and  procedures  that  will 
bring  the  borrowing  country  to  the  point 
where  it  can.  with  a  minimum  of  out- 
side overseeing,  execute  its  own  projects 
and  assume  resp>onsibility  for  self-de- 
velopment. This  reflects  a  sharp  change 
from  the  more  lenient  and  paternalistic 
attitude  (rf  a  grants-in-aid  program 
which  serves  a  different  purpose  and  has 
a  quite  different  objective.    Because  of 
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the  nature  of  DLP's  objective,  its  pro- 
gress should  be  measured  in  terms  of  ac- 
complishment and  not,  as  is  often  the 
case,  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  disburse- 
ment. 

Sixth.  One  basic  psychological  advan- 
tage of  DLP  is  that  it  proceeds  on  a  pro- 
ject, rather  than  a  country  basis.  It 
will  only  transfer  its  funds  for  specific 
Identifiable  activities  that  contribute  di- 
rectly to  increased  productive  growth. 
Even  In  those  cases  when  urgent  eco- 
nomic requirements  and  political  neces- 
sity required  some  broad  commitments, 
those  commitments  were  contingent  on 
approval  of  specific  projects.  This  focus 
on  projects  tends  to  take  the  operation 
out  of  the  context  of  simply  being  an 
anti-Communist,  cold  war  weapon.  The 
paradox  is  that  since  this  is  so  in  the 
minds  of  recipients,  it  is  all  the  more 
effective. 

Seventh.  The  v/tal  function  served  by 


chinery.  I  recently  had  communication 
with  this  company  concerning  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  and  it  seems  very 
appropriate  to  mention  this  at  this  time 
for  any  comments  that  the  gentleman 
may  wish  to  make.  But.  in  the  annual 
report  of  this  company,  the  president 
says  that  one  of  the  major  disappoint- 
ments was  the  loss  of  a  sugar  mill  for 
Bolivia  through  German  competition 
and  that  this  mill  is  being  (>aid  for  by 
U.S.  Government  funds  under  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  Incidentally,  the 
value  of  this  mill  is  approximately 
$500,000.  This  letter  is  written  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Farrel  HI.  He  goes  on  to 
say:  "It  was  my  understanding  when  the 
law  was  passed  it  was  with  the  thought 
that  underdeveloped  countries  could  be 
helped."  But,  he  feels  that  the  condi- 
tion has  changed  and  also  he  thinks  it 
is  ridiculous,  as  he  says  on  the  one  hand, 
to  support  programs  such  as  this  to  per- 


the  DLF,  whic^  distinguishes  it  from  aU     ^it  the  purchase  of  equipment  outside     expands 


It  Is  my  hope  that  we  shall  improve 
our  methods  of  notifying  the  business 
community  so  that  our  people  will  know 
ahead  of  time  where  the  parts  are  to  b« 
purchased  in  this  overseas  business.  I 
think  we  have  an  advantage  in  terms  of 
quality  of  service  which  the  borrower  in 
this  instance  recognized  and  would  have 
bought  even  at  a  slightly  higher  price 
because  of  the  satisfaction  he  had  be- 
fore from  another  company. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  As  the  gentleman 
says,  we  have  had  experience  with  this 
program  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  naturally  enough  the  impact  is 
strong  in  this  particular  instance.  I 
think  that  the  reaction  of  the  gentleman 
is  understandable,  in  view  of  the  size  of 
the  contract  and  the  portion  of  the  an- 
nual business  tliat  this  would  represent. 
It  is  that  position  I  am  interested  in,  in 
presenting  here  today,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  growing  problem  as  this  program 


other  parts  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, is  best  described  by  an  analogy. 
Such  parts  of  the  program  as  military 
assistance,  defense  support,  and  special 
assistance  are  like  the  minimum  amount 
of  calories  a  person  must  take  to  subsist. 
They  are  a  survival  diet.  But  if  a  person 
Is  not  merely  to  exist  but  to  grow,  he 
must  have  an  added  amount  of  calories. 
This  added  growth  intake  Is  what  is  sup- 
plied by  DLP.  The  only  ultimate  chance 
of  ending  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
survival  diet,  in  addition  to  the  cessation . 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  military  threat,  is  the 
long-range  growth  effect  of  the  DLP  cal- 
orie contribution.  To  confine  our  efforts 
to  the  survival  diet  would  be  both  short- 
sighted and  wasteful. 

Eighth.  The  major  roadblock  to  In- 
creased effectiveness  of  DLF  is  the  lack  of 
certainty  as  to  its  continued  operation. 
No  other  banking  institution  would  en- 
deavor to  operate  on  a  year-to-year 
basis,  at  unknowable  and  fluctuating 
levels.  It  is  false  economy  to  project 
short-term  authorization  and  funding 
procedures  to  the  banking  and  loan  field, 
desirable  as  they  are  for  the  operation  of 
many  Government  activities. 

Apart  from  technical  cooperation — 
and  a  necessary  complement  to  it — the 
Development  Loan  Fund  can  become  our 
most  successful  single  long-range  foreign 
policy  if  we  have  both  the  courage  and 
the  sense  to  take  off  the  wraps  and  allow 
it  to  do  the  job  which  2  years'  experi- 
ence have  proven  it  can  do. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation  of  the 
activities  of  this  agency.  Certamiy.  in 
any  questions  that  I  may  have.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  form  of 
activity  because  I  think  it  is  most  con 


the  country  and  then  to  talk  about  large 
programs  for  distressed  areas  because  of 
unemployment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
willing  to  comment  on  this  observation 
made  by  Mr.  Farrel. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so.  First  of  all.  I  certainly  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  concern.  I 
think  the  decision  made  by  the  Fund  in 
this  case  is  probably  the  only  decision 
which  it  could  make  under  the  law  in  the 
absence  of  a  Presidential  finding.  The 
gentleman  cited  a  company  whose  bid  for 
this  mill  was  the  highest  among  the 
three.  I  understand  that  the  borrower 
and  the  purchaser  who  finally  bought  the 
equipment  in  West  Germany  would  have 
preferred  to  use  a  U.S.  source.  If  there 
had  been  even  a  5  or  10  percent  differ- 
ential. But.  as  the  bids  finally  arrived, 
the  highest  bid  was  20  percent  higher 
than  the  next  lowest  bid.  Now.  half  or 
over  half  of  the  money  spent  in  these 
loans  is  being  spent  for  products  mad!e 
in  this  country,  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  caterpillar  tractors  and  other  ma- 
chinery for  this  mill.  But  it  was  this 
$500,000  item  that  finally  did  not  go  to 
the  United  States.  Now,  the  choice  Is 
ours  to  make.  We  can  say.  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  protect  our  own."  But.  if 
we  protect  our  own,  it  means  that  the 
cost  of  any  program  is  going  to  be  In- 
creased and  the  costs  go  up  20  percent. 
I  think,  on  the  loan  fund,  you  will  find 
by  and  large  most  of  the  purchases  have 


Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  would  hope  that  as  we 
develop  a  steady  point  of  view  toward 
Development  Loan  Fund  operations,  we 
can  maintain  a  continuing  level  of  sound 
projects.  If  we  do  this  and  develop  our 
communications  to  the  business  com- 
munity, then  I  would  hope  JEind  think 
that  we  would  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  participate. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Ansonia  Evening  Sen- 
tinel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  Job  fob  the  Lawmakkbs 
We  recommend  to  readers  of  the  Sentinel 
thoughtXul  perusal  of  the  remarks  Franklin 
Parrel  m,  president  of  Farrel-Blrmlng- 
ham  Co..  Inc..  made  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  director*  today,  and  then  aak  them- 
selves whether  or  not  in  certain  aspect*  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  we  have  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  circumstances  aa 
they  have  been  altered  since  some  of  tha 
measures  were  written  Into  law. 

"One  of  the  major  disappointments."  Mr. 
Farrel  aald.  "was  the  loss  of  a  sugar  mill  for 
Bolivia  to  German  competition.  The  mill 
was  paid  for  by  U.8.  Oovernment  funds  un- 
der the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  la  tnj 
understanding  that  when  the  law  was  pniwil 
It  was  with  the  thought  that  underdeveloped 
countries  could  be  helped  not  only  by  this 
equipment  that  was  ultimately  being  In- 
stalled but  also  by  giving  work  In  m^i^'^g 
the  equipment  to  countries  that  were  just 


been  made,  or  a  very  sizable  proportion     getting  back  on  their  feet.    It  seems  to  us 


have  been  made.  In  the  United  States 
This  does  not  make  your  constituent  at 
all  happy ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy, 
if  we  had  a  preference  clause  in  there. 
it  would  limit  the  ability  of  our  doUars 
to  do  the  job  overseas  that  we  think 
needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.     Even  though  there 


that  this  condition  has  changed  and  that  we 
as  a  country  should  take  another  look  tit 
some  of  the  progranu  such  as  this." 

Mr.  Parrel  went  on  to  say  that  bla  com- 
pany's bid  had  been  very  close  to  actual  cost, 
that  It  was  well  under  other  domestic  bid- 
ders' prices,  but  nevertheless  too  high  to 
compete  with  the  German  price. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  high  time  for 
the  American  public  to  take  a  good  look  at 

It 


may  not  be  a  preference  clause  in  the  »,  .  ..           .    .      ^ 

*       *  ^  .^  legislation     Is    there    in    fnrt    anv   mi^     '^^^^   **  expects   in   the   future.     «,   

structive  and  provides  a  better  form  for    ^erebv  ^me   nrefp,^*.!   i»  t?l«    ♦!  ridiculous  on  the  one  hand  to  support  tucb 

doing  what  we  want  In  the  world  today      Am/rtr«n?p^L?c9                           *^^®^    ^  programs    as    the    Development    iSan   Fund 

than  some  of  the  direct  grant  programs     ^Jr    ropmN     i^f  «,«  -„,    i*  i     *u  »?<J^P«"n"  "»•  purchase  of  equipment  out 

that  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  have     ,^^*-*  ^"V^*    }^^  me  say  It  is  the  of  the  country  and  then  talk  about  passing 

at  the  present  time    But  I  would  like  t^    Procedure  in  the  Loan  Fund  profit  that  multimillion-dollar  programs  for  dutreaaed 

sav  SiLs     In  m7  rti^fHr;    ♦  wo  ^     Jf^     **^«  ^^^  <^ce  of  Small  Business  must  re-  "•*«  i°  ^hu  country. 

SLfr«i          T  district,  there  is  the    ceive  notice  from  the  borrower  when-  '"^''  '•"^  ''"  <^°"i<*  do  is  to  take  advan- 

Parrel-Birmmgham  Manufacturing  Co.    ever  he  lets  out  bids  for  eq^S^ent    ICA  **^  °/  T*^*'  ''•  "«  *»°*^«  ^'^^  <'°«  P">- 

in  Ansonia.  conn.    1^  is  a  manufac    f^lj^^^^SXr"^'^^  '^SJ.^^F^r^iTci.a,  hi.  ««un«.t. 

services  being  contracted  for.  were  intended  in  no  way  as  criticism  of  the 


turing  organization  which  makes  ma- 
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administrators  of  the  Fund  for.  he  pointed 
out,  by  the  way  the  law  is  written  they  are 
forced  to  act  in  certain  ways. 

Our  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men owe  It  to  the  American  Nation  to  under- 
take a  careful  reappraisal  of  such  programs 
in  the  light  of  altered  conditions.  To  do 
this  Is  not  to  scuttle  the  foreign  aid  program 
but  rather  to  amend  It  In  Intelligent  recog- 
nition of  the  economic  changes  In  the  situa- 
tion certain  phases  of  It  were  designed  to  fit. 

It  seems  plain  that  In  the  case  of  the 
Devloi>ment  Loan  Fund,  Congress  has  failed 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  An  early  re- 
appraisal of  such  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  Is  certainly  In  order,  to  give  the 
American  people  a  clear  Idea  of  where  the 
laws  enacted  under  other  conditions  are 
leading  us  under  today's  conditions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I 
tinderstand  you  are  talking  about  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  call  attention  to  a  loan  to  Yugoslavia 
for  the  purchase  of  some  16  diesel  loco- 
motives and  other  equipment  running 
into  a  good  many  million  dollars.  Are 
they  going  to  purchase  those  locomotives 
here?        

Mr.  COFFIN.  It  Is  my  understanding. 
based  on  the  testimony  In  the  hearings 
in  the  other  body,  that  they  will  be  pur- 
chased in  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reading  a  list  of  the 
loans  that  have  been  made  or  are  pro- 
posed to  be  made  under  the  Development 
Loan  Fvmd,  I  was  surprised  to  find  there 
was  a  loan  to  Sudan,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  product  they  got  m  com- 
petition, the  product  derived  from  the 
loan,  but  there  is  no  such  statement 
with  respect  to  the  loan  to  Yugoslavia 
for  the  purchase  of  diesel  locomotives 
and  other  railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  loan  would  enable 
them  to  purchase  diesel  locomotives  to 
help  rehabilitate  their  transportation 
system.  There  is  no  production  of  an 
exportable  commodity  mvolved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  loan  to  Israeli,  that  has  been 
made  to  provide  that  the  money  be 
loaned  to  Israeli  that  they  may  in  turn 
loan  It  to  their  people? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  It  Is  the  only  way.  or  I 
will  say  the  best  way.  that  these  loans 
can  go  to  small  businessmen.  Where  you 
have  loans  under  $100,000.  rather  than 
making  every  one  come  here  and  go 
through  aU  the  redtape.  there  are  in 
several  countries  small  loan  organiza- 
tions. They  may  be  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   They  usually  are. 

They  make  the  final  loans  to  fisher- 
men and  small  business  of  many  kinds 
In  Israel,  the  Philippines,  and  some 
other  countries.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlehian  thinks 
this  policy  of  lending  money  to  a  coim- 
try  and  they  in  turn  lending  It  without 
further  knowledge  on  our  part  is  a  good 
thing?  We  do  not  know  how  much 
money  is  lent,  what  rate  of  interest  will 
be  charged,  or  anything.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  is  good  policy? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I,will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  control  the  repayment  of 
the  principal,  the  covenants,  the  termi- 
nation, the  default  clauses;  those  are  in 


the  original  agreement  with  the  princi- 
pal borrower.  In  a  sense  we  have  got  to 
trust  its  judgment  because  through  it  we 
will  get  the  money  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  has  got  to  be 
from  lending  money  to  a  country.  Its 
recommendation  will  be  regarded  the 
real  guarantee  of  repayment. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  purposes  of  the  sub- 
loans  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  the  major  loan,  and  they 
have  got  to  be  In  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  They  cannot  use 
them  to  train  chonis  girls  in  dancing  In 
so-called  underdevelop>ed  coimtries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld  further  for  an  obser- 
vation and  a  question,  whether  If  such 
loans  are  to  be  made  you  would  turn 
them  over  to  any  government  and  say  to 
the  govenunent,  "You  go  ahead  and 
lend  it  to  your  people."  The  point  of  my 
question  Is.  how  are  you  going  to  con- 
duct the  operation  of  that  sort  of  loan? 
How  large  an  army  of  investigators 
would  we  need? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  we  have  not  disbursed  great  moneys 
up  to  this  point.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
execute  a  loan  and  then  the  money  goes 
out  at  a  slow  rate.  But  I  will  say  that 
there  Is  a  system  which  is  being  devel- 
oped, and  I  think  It  is  an  admirable  sys- 
tem, for  following  up  these  loans  to  save 
the  use  of  personnel,  and  specifically  it 
is  this:  When  the  loan  agreement  which 
we  have  described  is  signed  then  there  is 
an  implementation  letter  and  that  let- 
ter tells  the  borrower  what  he  has  got  to 
do.  and  It  incorporates  time  limits,  that 
is.  target  dates,  for  reporting.  It  Is  very 
specific  and  should  save  a  lot  of  shoe 
leather  in  finding  out  just  how  this  loan 
Is  being  used,  and  the  progress  of  work 
imder  the  loan.  Actually,  it  should  save 
a  great  deal  of  bird  dogging  and  other 
reporting  In  keeping  track  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  feels  it  Is  a  good  thing  that 
we  do  buy  equipment  in  other  countries 
imder  certain  conditions?  I  believe  the 
gentleman  said  a  moment  ago  in  re- 
sponse to  another  question  that  we 
would  save  money  by  buying  in  foreign 
countries.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  No;  I  said  the  basic 
policy  decision  is  a  matter  that  has  re- 
ceived very  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man feel  about  the  proposition  of 
whether  we  should  buy  products  In  for- 
eign countries  or  should  not  buy  prod- 
ucts In  foreign  countries?  How  does 
the  gentleman  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue as  we  are  doing  now.  buying  most 
of  the  things  in  this  coimtry.  but  buy- 
mg  some  things  In  other  countries  that 
will  make  the  project  less  expensive  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  now.  In  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  we  are  now 
holding  hearings  on  a  bill  that  would 
pay  direct  subsidies  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry that  Is  flat  on  Its  back,  according 
to  all  witnesses  testlfsring. 

Mr.  COFFIN.    Flat  as  a  flounder. 


ISx.  GROSS.  Yes,  flat  as  a  flounder, 
or  flat  as  a  groundflsh.  whatever  they 
are.  The  New  England  fishing  industry 
is  on  its  back  because  of  Imports  of  for- 
eign flsh.  That  is  what  every  witness 
has  told  us.  The  only  alternative  to 
this  situation,  these  witnesses  tell  us, 
is  to  grant  the  right  to  purchase  in  for- 
eign countries,  to  buy  fibshing  vessels 
manufactured  in  Japan,  produced  or 
constructed  in  Japan  or  some  other 
country,  or  a  subsidy  from  the  US. 
Treasury.  That  is  getting  around  to 
the  same  thing  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  here.  What  Is  the  committee 
going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  It  is  not  getting  aroimd 
to  the  same  thing  I  am  talking  about.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  point  of  view 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  which  is  an  instrument  of 
policy  to  help  us  in  so  many  nations  of 
the  world  achieve  not  only  stability  but 
a  growth  rate  that  will  eventually  make 
these  countries  stable  politically  and 
will  eventually  make  them  greater  part- 
ners to  our  mutual  profit  In  the  long  run. 
It  is  a  long-range  proposition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  either  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill,  the  foreign  give-away  bill,  or 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  I  shall  be  ready 
with  an  amendment  to  take  some  of  the 
money  from  that  to  give  your  New  Eng- 
land fishing  people  who  are  in  extreme 
diffictilty  because  of  the  extension  of  the 
Trside  Agreements  Act,  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  which  is  recipro- 
cal on  a  one-way  street  only.  I  will  be 
here  with  an  amendment  to  give  you 
some  money  out  of  that  bilL 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  over  a  real  problem 
and  I  always  look  forward  to  his  amend- 
ments with  relish. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  nxn  Missouri. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  the  informative, 
constructive  statement  he  Is  making.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman :  Loans  are 
made  to  private  industry  as  well  as  to 
governments,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  loans  are  made  to  pri- 
vate industry  in  several  ways.  The  sta- 
tistics are.  as  of  March  31.  that  23  of  the 
78  loans  have  been  made  either  to  a 
private  borrower  or  to  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  interests  for  a  total 
of  about  $92  million.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  local  development  banks 
in  several  countries.  We  have  7  or  8 
of  them  and  the  money  is  made  avail- 
able by  these  banks  to  small  industries 
in  a  particular  country. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Just  one  further 
short  question.  Loans  are  also  made 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
cotmection  with  applications  for  loans 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  has  joined  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions with  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
in  some  cases  with  the  World  Bank. 
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Mr.  COHEtAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
a  very  informative  discussion  on  this 
very  vital  topic.  I  hope  that  the  in- 
formation forthcoming  from  the  dis- 
cussion will  help  guide  us  In  our  work. 
I  personally  hope  that  it  leads  to  a  re- 
consideration and  a  further  nourish- 
ment of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  would  have  any  information 
about  the  amount  of  these  subsidies  to 
the  Qovernment  of  Japan  in  connection 
with  occupation  and  the  general  gov- 
ernmental supports  that  have  been  given 
to  that  Government  in  recent  years  as 
opposed  to  some  of  the  trade  problems 
that  would  permit  them  to  finance  and 
support  their  own  Government  eco- 
nomically^  

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  do  not  have  any  loans  In  Japan.  It 
Is  not  an  underdeveloped  country.  The 
figures  on  previous  aid  and  trade  I  do 
not  have  at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  hope  the  genUe- 
man  will  forgive  me.  As  I  pointed  out. 
my  remarks  are  associated  with  the  dis- 
cussion that  started  between  the  gentle- 
man and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Is 
It  not  true  that  in  order  to  sell  we  have 
got  to  be  able  to  put  other  countries  in 
a  position  to  buy? 

That  means  that  they  have  to  have 
a  balance  of  pajrments  that  will  permit 
them  to  buy  from  us;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COFTTN.  I  would  say  that  I  know 
of  no  economist  who  would  deny  the 
truth  of  that  principle. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  You  would  agree, 
then,  with  a  program  whose  object  it 
would  be  to  encourage  a  velocity  of  cir- 
culation of  trade  between  the  countries 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  this  time 
when  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  protect 
the  free  world? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  laudable  objective. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
point  has  been  made  before.  I  have  no 
doubt,  on  this  floor,  and  will  be  made 
again,  that  the  United  States  has  the 
greatest  volume  of  trade  per  capita  with 
the  richest  nations.  Would  you  agree 
with  that  general  observation? 

Mr.  COFFIN.    That  is  certainly  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  ob- 
verse or  reverse  of  that  position  was 
stated  by  a  good  friend  of  mine  very 
simply,  that  you  cannot  do  business 
with  paupers.  Therefore,  anything  we 
can  do  to  raise  the  standard  of  living, 
the  level  of  income  of  persons  overseas 
or  in  other  countries,  ultimately  will  in- 
crease their  ability  to  buy  from  us; 
would  you  not  agree? 
Mr.  COFFIN.    I  would  agree. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There- 
fore, essentially  what  I  gather  you  are 
asking  us  to  do  is  to  take  those  steps 
which  would  increase  their  ability  to 
buy  from  us  and  therefore  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  even  as  people  over- 
seas would  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  think  that  is  our 
long-range  objective. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  the  areas 
where  we  are  paid  in  foreign  currencies 
where  we  agree  to  accept  foreign  ex- 
change. Do  I  understand  that  through 
the  Fund  we  make  this  type  of  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  CX)FPIN.  Yes;  that  is  the  usual 
type. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  wondering  to 
what  extent  there  have  been  any  studies 
made  in  connection  with  what  we  do 
with  this  money  after  we  get  It. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Yes.  there  have  been 
studies  made  cmd  at  the  present  point 
I  think  the  chief  focus  of  the  studies  is 
the  extent  of  the  accumulation  and 
where  the  accumulation  is.  Last  year 
the  ICA  had  a  study  made  of  currency 
acctunulations  throughout  the  world.  I 
think  several  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  making  this  study.  I  can  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  think  we  have  not  made 
as  adequate  a  study  as  we  shall  have  to 
of  the  use  to  which  these  currencies  shall 
be  put  without  imposing  an  inflationary 
thrust  on  local  economies  or  without 
engendering  local  distrust  and  suspicion 
because  of  the  growing  accumulation.  I 
think  this  is  a  problem  we  can  lick. 
And  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  staff  has  a  per- 
son working  on  Just  this  problem. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  information,  because  this  has 
been  a  concern  of  mine.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  that  we  are  examining  that  area 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  My  final  feeling  on  this 
point  is  this.  When  people  come  to  me 
and  say.  We  cannot  do  this  because  we 
are  just  piling  up  these  local  currencies, 
and  we  would  not  get  them  back  and  we 
may  cause  some  resentment.  I  have  them 
look  at  the  alternative.  I  say  that  if  you 
have  a  wound  and  if  you  put  Iodine  on  it, 
it  may  smart.  But  It  does  the  trick. 
The  alternative  Is  infection.  And  here, 
if  we  do  not  proceed  with  this  type  of 
program  with  problems  that  have  to  be 
licked,  and  I  think  they  can  be— if  we  do 
not,  then  the  alternative  is,  I  think, 
rather  disastrous. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  comment  fur- 
ther with  the  gentleman's  permission? 
My  major  concern  In  regard  to  this 
problem  without  any  technical  informa- 
tion, is  with  the  possible  impact  and 
Imbalance  it  may  create  in  connection 
with  our  foreign  policy  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  effect  on  the  political  life 
of  the  particular  coxmtry.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  seen  some  warrxlng 
signs  In  one  or  two  countries  where 
forces  that  are  opposed  to  a  development 


of  democratic  forces  are  using  this  in 
their  propaganda  against  our  country. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right.  It  is  a  problem,  but  I  think  we 
can  handle  it  with  a  great  deal  of  tact. 
I  think  ultimately  it  may  be  Tery  useful 
to  us. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  tht  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVERINO.  Mr.  SpecJter.  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVERINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maine  for  the  very  valuable 
discussion  which  he  is  leading  today  on 
this  very  important  subject.  Personally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  collea«riie8  to  the 
brilliant  address  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine  made  tn  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Ashland.  Ohio,  on 
Saturday  last.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  disctisslon  today.  I  believe 
the  loan  approach  should  more  and  more 
characterize  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  this  subject  has  already 
been  covered,  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  would  make  some  ob- 
servations on  how  this  type  of  program 
Is  received  by  our  friends  abroad  as  com- 
pared with  the  more-or-less  giveaway 
program  we  have  been  carrying  on. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  will  say  briefly  that 
this  is  accepted  very  well.  The  people 
would  rather  be  on  a  borrower-lender 
basis.  When  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  people  sit  down  with  a  recipient 
or  a  borrower  and  say.  "In  order  for  this 
loan  to  be  approved  you  have  to  come 
up  with  certain  plans.  It  has  to  be 
sound,"  he  accepts  this  because  he  ex- 
pects it  in  a  banking  context.  U  we 
gave  them  money  and  also  said.  "You 
have  to  have  your  project  constructed 
In  such  and  such  a  way."  they  would 
say,  "This  is  capitalistic  imperialism." 
So  It  changes  the  whole  framework  ot 
our  dealings  with  these  people.  It  also 
niakes  it  possible  for  us  to  follow  up  on 
the  project  without  being  considered 
interlopers.  I  think  this  is  a  very  subtle 
but  very  vital  point  In  the  whole 
program. 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield- 
Mr.  IRWIN.  I  have  not  risen  untU 
now  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  because  I  have  sat  and 
learned  more  than  any  time  siiace  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  You  have  spoken  of 
a  subject  which  I  agree  will  become  more 
and  more  and  more  important  in  the 
years  to  come.  Your  exposition  has  been 
brilliant 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Argentina.  That  ia  not 
necessarily  an  undeveloped  coimtry,  but 
the  value  of  this  type  of  program  down 
there  where  the  Communist  threat  is 
not  important  but  certainly  latent  and 
dangerous,  is  tremendous.  I  think  a 
careful  exposition  of  the  method  of  op- 
eration, an  exposition  of  this  includes 
many  traditional  American  concepts, 
concept*  of  free  enterprise,  have  been 
invaluable. 


I  know  the  people  in  my  district  in 
Connecticut  are  deeply  Indebted  to  you, 
and  the  people  of  Msiine  who  sent  you 
here.        

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maine  for  his  able  remarks  this  after- 
noon. As  I  understand,  an  application 
for  a  loan  can  only  be  made  after  it 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  by  the  World  Bank 
before  he  would  be  eligible  here. 

Mr.  COFFIN.     That  Is  so. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  understand  the 
loans  are  made  to  governments  as  well 
as  to  mdividuals  and  corporations? 

Mr.  COFFIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  that  the  consid- 
eration may  be  paid  in  hard  money  or 
local  currency? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  It  varies  from  case  to 
case.     Sometimes  both  in  one  loan. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  My  question  is  this: 
Are  these  local  applicants — are  they  local 
as  to  the  country  or  are  they  of  a  foreign 
nature? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Both.  Many  times  they 
are  indigenous  people.  The  textile  mill 
in  Sudan,  that  loan  is  to  a  private  in- 
dividual who  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Greece,  an  anti-Communist;  then  left 
and  w<?nt  to  New  York  and  was  success- 
ful in  business,  and  he  started  this  opera- 
tion in  the  Sudan,  bringing  in  tech- 
nicians. You  would  not  find  in  Sudan 
enough  experienced  people  to  guarantee 
a  successful  operation.  I  do  not  know 
the  breakdown  of  how  many  are  in- 
digenous or  how  many  are  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  act  that  prevents  a  loan  to  a  non- 
resident of  a  particular  country? 

Mr.  COFFIN.     No. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  there  would  be 
nothing  in  any  repayment? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  There  is  a  requirement 
in  the  particular  apreement. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  But  nothing  in  the 
act? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  No.  The  act  states  that 
one  of  the  four  criteria  Is  that  this  is 
a  sound  project  and  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try. But  nothing  referring  to  what  par- 
ticular currency  it  shall  be  repaid  in, 
except  this:  If  credit  from  a  normal 
source  is  not  available  on  reasonable 
terms,  this  means  in  many  instances  that 
they  cannot  get  dollars. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Do  you  know  to  what 
extent  loans  were  made  to  foreigners 
of  a  particular  country? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  In  the  Red  Book  that 
Information  is  public  on  a  case-by-case 
basis;  whether  it  is  private.  But  the  bor- 
rower, as  in  the  case  referred  to— a  con- 
tract for  a  sugar  mill  in  Bolivia — was 
a  private  company,  local  to  Bolivia.  But 
there  will  be  others  that  will  be  U.S. 
citizens.  There  is  one  large  Latin  Amer- 
ican loan  to  a  U.S.  citizen.  I  think  I 
sense  what  is  in  the  gentleman's  mind. 
Would  you  agree  with  me  we  would  like 
to  stimulate  local  people  going  into  busi- 
ness in  their  own  country? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  agree  fully. 


Mr.  COFFIN.  And  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  it  all  at  once.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where  you  have  got  to  have 
Americans  go  into  that  country  and 
begin  to  show  that  the  industrial  project 
can  be  created  and  nm  successfully.  So 
it  is  a  matter  of  partnership.  Not  only 
to  favor  the  policy  of  helping  our  U.S. 
businessmen  but  to  see  that  projects  are 
administered  most  successfully. 

Here  we  have  gone  full  cycle.  We  had 
an  earlier  colloquy  on  the  question  of 
directing  all  business  to  U.S.  citizens. 
This  tends  to  show  that  there  is  also 
something  to  be  said  for  dealing  with 
local  nationals  in  the  country  of  dis- 
bursement. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Again  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maine,  and  I  would  like  to  join 
with  him  in  his  remarks  on  this  complex, 
vexing  subject  matter  before  the  Con- 
gress. His  speech  is  most  informative 
and  Instructive,  one  the  preparation  of 
which  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time. 
He  certainly  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Mr.  COFFIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  have  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  for  his  in- 
telligent, enlightened,  informative  pres- 
entation here  today.  I  want  to  thank 
him  most  profoundly  for  focusing  my 
own  thoughts  on  the  subject  and  for 
enriching  the  Nation  through  this  fonmi 
by  giving  this  very  valuable  information. 
My  compliments  to  you. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


FRIENDSHIP   INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Mar>'land  [Mr.  Friedel] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  great  significance  for  the  people  of 
Baltimore  and  for  Friendsiiip  Interna- 
tional Airport.  It  was  just  1  year  ago 
today  that  the  first  international  flight 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways  was  in- 
augurated out  of  Friendship  Airport. 

In  1950,  when  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport  was  completed,  it  was  im- 
mediately hailed  as  one  of  the  truly  fine 
air  terminals  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  when  this  airport  was  planned, 
the  use  of  fast  jet  aircraft  was  clearly 
envisioned  with  the  result  that  today  this 
superb  airport  is  ready  to  accommodate 
and  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  superfast  jet 
aircraft. 

That  Friendship's  runways  are  entirely 
adequate  for  the  largest  jets  now  being 


planned  was  amply  demonstrated  when 
Friendship  Airport  was  used  as  the  east- 
ern terminal  for  the  Boeing  707's  record- 
setting  flight  from  Seattle. 

Since  that  time  American  Airlines'  707 
jet  has  visited  Friendship  setting  a  trans- 
continental record  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  Russian  TU-104-A  also  landed  at 
Friendship  on  a  flight  from  Moscow. 
The  British  Comet  ni  and  IV  have  also 
b3en  here,  as  well  as  the  French  Cara- 
velle. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  new  turbo- 
prop airplanes  have  been  here,  Including 
the  Fairchild  P-27,  the  Bristol  Brittania. 
the  Lockheed  Electra,  and,  of  course. 
Capital  Airlines'  Viscounts  are  steady 
customers. 

Friendship  International  Airport  is  the 
only  airport  in  the  country  to  have 
handled  all  of  these  Jet  airliners. 

As  a  result  of  a  joint  study  made  by 
the  Baltimore  Airport  Board  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  airlines,  addi- 
tional facilities  required  for  efficient 
handling  of  these  huge  jets  were  in- 
stalled and  are  now  ready.  These  im- 
provements include  further  extension  of 
some  of  the  taxiways,  special  fueling 
facilities,  passenger-handling  facilities, 
and  so  forth. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  today  has  a 
grreat  significance  for  the  people  of  Balti- 
more and  of  Washington. 

It  was  1  year  ago  today  that  Pan 
American  World  Airuays  instituted  reg- 
ular service  between  Friendship  and  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  our  beautiful  commonwealth 
in  the  Caribbean. 

This  has  been  a  most  happy  new  serv- 
ice for  the  people  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Washington  area  and  a  most  productive 
one  for  Pan  American. 

This  service  has  provided  Friendship 
with  its  first  direct  link  to  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  and  to  the  Republics 
of  South  America. 

Many  of  Pan  Am's  long  haul  opera- 
tions spread  out  from  San  Juan  to  such 
islands  as  St.  Croix,  Antigua,  Guade- 
loui>e,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad;  others 
proceed  from  San  Juan  to  Brazil,  Uru- 
gruay  and  Argentina. 

Thus,  Friendship  became  a  truly  inter- 
national airport  1  year  ago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Pan  American's  first  flight  from 
Baltimore  to  San  Juan.  At  the  outset 
service  was  provided  on  a  twice  weekly 
basis.  Almost  immediately  successful, 
the  service  was  expanded  to  three  weekly 
round  trips,  and  on  June  1,  1959,  this 
service  will  be  augmented  still  further  to 
five  weekly  round  trips.  For  this  service 
the  people  of  Baltimore  are  truly 
grateful. 

That  this  new  service  has  been  tre- 
mendously successful  for  P«m  Ameri- 
caJi — the  old  pioneer — is  added  proof  of 
the  justification  of  the  faith  we  have 
long  held  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
Friendship  as  a  vital  center  of  inter- 
national air  transport  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of 
Friendship's  destiny. 

I  have  learned  that  Pan  American  has 
applied  for  direct  service  from  Friend- 
ship to  the  Orient,  using  the  newest  of 
long-range,  high-speed,  jet  aircraft  to 
place  the    Baltimore    and    Washington 
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traveler  only  8  hours  from  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  only  15  hours  from  Tokyo. 

I  am  told,  further,  that  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  its  active  civic  bodies  are 
enthusiastically  behind  this  appUcation 
of  Pan  American. 

For  too  long  there  has  been  an  un- 
balance of  competition  in  service  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
Orient,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  other  east  coast  cities. 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Eisen- 
hower directed  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  proceed  immediately  "to  ini- 
tiate a  proceeding  consolidating  all  Pa- 
cific air  route  matters  into  a  single  rec- 
ord," and  the  President  requested  the 
Board  to  present  its  recommendations 
to  him  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

At  the  time  of  the  public  disclosure 
of  the  President's  letter,  I  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  action  and  Joined  with 
him  in  the  hope  that  the  Board  would 
proceed  swiftly  to  develop  a  clearcut 
policy  of  competition  of  air  carriers  be- 
tween the  east  coast,  over  the  great 
circle  route  to  Seattle,  Alaska,  and  the 
Orient. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
soundness  of  this  objective. 

In  the  past  year  Pan  American  has 
carried  more  than  10,000  passengers 
from  Friendship  to  San  Juan  and  be- 
yond. It  has  airlifted  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  cargo.  It  has  carried  more 
than  15,000  pounds  of  Latin  American- 
bound  mail.  Given  the  opportunity 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Pan  American  can 
Increase  these  figures  to  fantastic  pro- 
portions in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
the  people  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area  are  at  last  being  offered  the  service 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Eagle  Ail-ways  first  started  flights  from 
Friendship  to  Bermuda  on  March  21 
with  one  flight  per  week.  Just  a  few 
weeks  later— on  April  25 — they  Increased 
this  service  to  two  flights  per  week. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Trans 
World  Airlines  and  American  Airlines 
will  also  inaugurate  service  out  of 
Friendship  very  shortly. 

TWA  will  start  regularly  scheduled  jet 
plane  service  to  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  on  May  29,  and  American  Air- 
lines will  begin  regular  jet  service  to  the 
west  coast  from  Friendship  starting 
June  7. 

To  Illustrate  the  growth  of  Friendship 
Airport  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
passenger  traffic  Increased  24  percent  in 
February  1959  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year. 

When  regular  Jet  service  becomes  an 
everyday  event  it  is  expected  that  con- 
necUng  flights  will  be  added  so  that 
Friendship  will  offer  a  wide  selection  of 
high  class  service  so  attractive  to  the 
residents  of  a  large  area  of  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  flights 
will  be  heavily  patronized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  genuine  achievement  for  Friend- 
ship International  Airport,  making  It  a 
truly  international  air  terminal. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bright  future  of  Friendship  will  continue 
to  expand  in  scope— and  that  the  public 
can  expect  decided  improvement  in  air- 
line service. 


Friendship — truly  an  international  air 
terminal — has  arrived  and  is  fully  pre- 
pared for  this  wonderful  jet  age. 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Phil- 
adelphia has  reason  to  Join  with  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Baltimore 
in  calling  attention  to  this  anniversai-y, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 

We,  too,  were  without  direct  service  to 
San  Juan  until  a  year  ago  today. 
Pan  Am's  thrice-weekly  flights  to  Puerto 
Rico,  in  fact,  originate  in  Philadelphia 
and  then  fly  on  to  Baltimore.  Con- 
versely, on  the  return  trips,  the  flights 
terminate  in  Philadelphia. 

Actually,  this  is  no  "first"  for  Phila- 
delphia as  far  as  Pan  Am  is  concerned 
Several  years  ago  this  carrier  began  oper- 
ations to  Europe  from  Philadelphia  In- 
ternational Airport.  Even  now.  we  con- 
nect via  Pan  Am  with  Idlewild  Airport 
for  that  airline's  Jet  operations  to 
Europe. 

Likewise,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  in  addition  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  which  Pan  American 
seeks  to  serve  on  its  proposed  route  to 
the  Orient.  Like  our  friends  from  Balti- 
more, we  also  hope  for  expedited  action 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  order 
that  this  valuable  service  can  start  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  city  adminis- 
tration of  Philadelphia,  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in- 
numerable civic  bodies  are  enthusiastic 
about  this  proposal  and  will  lend  all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  Pan  Am's  application. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Pennsylvania  for  her 
remarks. 

CENESAL    LEATE   TO    EXTEND    KEMAIKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member 
who  desires  to  do  so  may  have  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement  on  the  subject 
discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Roberts).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  with  enthusiasm  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
Friendship  has  never  been  busier  than 
in  the  past  year.  Already  the  Baltimore 
City  Airport  Board  has  announced  plans 
to  spend  $3  million  in  the  next  year  to 
handle  the  20  daily  Jet  transport  opera- 
tions which  the  Friendship  management 
anticipates. 

It  may  b*  only  a  coincidence.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  record  would  .seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  accelerated  activity  at 
Friendship  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  Pan  American's  service  to  San  Juan. 

No  member  of  the  Baltimore  congres- 
sional delegation,  I  feel  sure,  carries  the 
flag  for  one  airline  as  against  another. 
But  when  a  carrier  does  come  forward 
and  propose  a  specific  formula  for  not 
only  increasing  operations  in  and  out 
of  Frlendshio  but  In  improving  Balti- 
more's economic  position  on  the  trade 


routes  of  the  world,  it  behooves  us  to 
encourage  that  airline. 

I  Join  again  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Speaker,  In  hoping  for  an 
expedited  hearing  on  Pan  American's 
application  to  serve  the  Orient  from 
Friendship.  Only  2  weeks  ago,  our  Gov- 
ernment certificated  another  foreign  air- 
line, this  time  BOAC,  to  cross  our  coim- 
try,  a  privilege  that  has  been  consistently 
denied  Pan  American. 

Mr.  FERN6s-ISERN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

think  it  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
the  first  anniversary  of  direct  flight  by 
Pan  American  World  Airways  between 
Friendship  Airport  in  Baltimore.  Md.. 
and  San  Juan.  PR.  I  am  Informed  that 
these  operations,  which  also  serve  Phila- 
delphia, accommodated  20,000  passen- 
gers during  the  first  year,  which  com- 
menced on  the  basis  of  two  round  trips 
per  week  and  after  2  months  were  in- 
creased to  three  round  trlpa  per  week. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  service, 
which  takes  only  5 ^^4  hours,  has  conven- 
ienced  many  persons  having  occasion  to 
visit  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Wa&hlng- 
ton-Baltimore-Philadelphia  area.  Pan 
American  World  Airways  has  announced 
that  commencing  on  June  1.  1959.  this 
service  will  be  increased  to  five  round 
trips  per  week,  and  I  understand  that 
possibly  when  more  equipment  become^ 
available,  this  service  may  be  increased 
to  one  fiight  each  way  daily.  I  under- 
stand further  that  when  more  express 
equipment  becomes  available,  faster  air- 
planes may  be  used,  bringing  Puerto  Rico 
even  closer  in  point  of  time  to  persons 
in  this  area. 

Puerto  Rico's  discovery  by  increasing 
numbers  of  visitors  from  the  continent, 
both  vacationists  and  businessmen, 
prompt  this  kind  of  improved  travel 
service  between  the  mainland  and  the 
island.  As  new  hotels  are  constructed 
and  other  tourist  fflcilities  are  expanded 
at  a  steadily  increasing  rate,  air  service 
must  keep  pace.  This  has  been  true  in 
the  past  and  it  will  be  true  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  found  that  having  discov- 
ered Puerto  R»co  and  carrying  recollec- 
tions of  a  carefree  vacation  In  this  tropi- 
cal paradise,  visitors  plan  for  repeat  va- 
cations in  the  same  setting.  This  serves 
further  to  increase  air  traiBc  and  to 
place  additional  demands  on  airline  fa- 
cilities, calling  for  better  and  faster 
equipment,  such  as  has  been  Illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Friendship^  San  Juan 
run.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  jet  aircraft  may  be  used  over  this 
route  slicing  additional  hours  from  fly- 
ing time,  and  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  visited  Puerto  Rico, 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  In  the 
near  future,  and  that  those  who  have 
visited  Puerto  Rico,  may  soon  come  to  see 
us  again. 


WOBURN  MAN  RECOVERED  FIRST 
CERAMIC  CONE  EVER  FIRED  INTO 
SPACE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude an  article  appearing  in  the 
Woburn  Daily  Times. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  appeared 
in  the  Woburn  Dally  Times  of  April  24, 
1959: 

WoBvaN  Ham  Rxoovxekd  Fnsr  Cbumic  Ck>NB 
Em  FDUB  Imto  Spacb 


(Two  Woburn  men  are  In  the  news  very 
much  today  in  the  history  which  wiU  remain 
with  us  for  generations.  They  are  Richard 
Carbone.  age  39.  of  Karen  Road  which  is  off 
School  Street  and  who  1>  a  Boston  College 
graduate  and  Dr.  Charles  Petty,  a  34-year-old 
physician  who  resides  on  Olenwood  Road  In 
the  Shaker  Glen  section  of  the  West  Side.) 

The  first  ceramic  shielded  nose  cone  ever 
fired  Into  space,  after  being  sighted  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  Carbone.  has  been  re- 
covered and  is  undergoing  scientific  tests  and 
trials  at  the  Atco  plant  in  Wilmington. 

The  research  tests  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Research  and  Advanced  Development  Dl- 
Tlalon  of  the  Wilmington  laboratories.  The 
cone  was  recovered  through  the  use  of  s  mon- 
itoring program  set  up  in  cooperation  with 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  by  the  Avco-Evcrett 
Research  Division  in  Everett. 

Richard  Carbone.  29.  of  Karen  Road,  Wo- 
burn, a  Boston  College  graduate  was  partici- 
pating In  the  monitoring  program  aboard  an 
aircraft  when  he  sighted  the  dye  marker  in 
the  ocean  marking  the  location  of  the  cone 
April  8. 

The  cone  was  found  in  the  South  Atlantic 
off  Ascension   Island. 

Carbone  Identified  other  members  of  the 
optical  monitoring  team  with  him  as  Ro- 
chelle  Prescott.  of  Arlington,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Petty,  of  Woburn.  both  sclenUuts.  and  Frank 
Pettis,  of  Wakefield;  Frederick  Conner,  of 
Reading;  Alan  Evans,  of  Roxbin^.  all  techni- 
cians, and  Richard  Buck,  of  Methuen.  an 
engineer. 

The  cone  came  from  a  Thor  Able  two-stage 
rocket  fired  at  Cape  Canaveral  April  8.  It 
completed  a  6.000-mlle  Journey  through 
space  before  reentering  the  earth  atmosphere. 

Carbone  was  flying  at  6.000  feet  about  200 
miles  an  hour  when  he  spotted  the  dye. 

Carbone,  father  of  two  small  girls,  and  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Carbone.  of  58 
Proctor  Avenue.  Revere,  is  one  of  a  team  at 
Avco-Everett,  working  on  the  design  of  moni- 
toring equipment. 

POINT    PtEDICTCD 

He  said  he  was  assigned  to  watch  for  the 
descent  of  the  cone  and  to  head  for  a  pre- 
designated  splash  point  that  was  figvu-ed  be- 
fore the  mLssUe  was  fired  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

••We  didn't  see  the  cone  descend,  but  flying 
over  the  splash  point  area  I  suddenly  spotted 
a  dye  marker  in  the  water.  I  grabbed  a 
microphone  and  shouted,  "There  she  Is'  sev- 
eral times  before  I  found  out  the  micro- 
phone was  not  engaged.  A  crew  man  ran  up 
to  notify  the  pilot,  but  by  this  time  the  dye 
was  out  of  sight. 

"We  swung  back  and  picked  up  Its  loca- 
tion. Our  radio  message  brought  other  air- 
craft over  the  scene  and  then  a  Navy  ship 
made  the  pickup.  The  nose  cone  came  down 
by  parachute  and  had  balloons  attached  to 
It  to  hold  It  up  in  the  ocean." 

The  nose  cone  was  Uken  to  Wilmington 
Monday  and  tests  will  be  conducted  at  the 
laboratory  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  E.  R.  Scala. 

According  to  Avco  officials,  the  nose  cone 
is  6  feet  high  and  partly  constructed  of  a  re- 
inforced ceramic  known  as  Avcolte.  an  ad- 
vanced heat  shielding  material  developed  at 
Everett  and  Wilmington. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   Avco  has   now   a 

very  wonderful  plant  in  my  district  at 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  and  on  the  14th  of 
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May  they  are  dedicating  another  $20  mil- 
lion plant  in  Wilmington.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  defense  plants  in  the  coun- 
try. I  hope  on  that  day  to  congratulate 
the  brilliant  president  of  Avco,  Mr.  Victor 
Emmanual.  for  selecting  Wilmington 
and  locating  in  Wilmington.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  him  and  to  his  staff  for  their 
very  great  scientific  achievements. 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

The. SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  grave  importance  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as  Ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States  to  Brazil.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  today  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Luce  as  the  result  of  numerous 
articles  that  I  read  in  this  morning's 
newspapers.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
letter  which  I  address  to  her  in  this 
morning's  mall. 

CONGKKSS  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES, 

HoxjSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  30. 19S9. 
Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
Ridgefleld.  Conn. 

Mr  Deas  Mrs.  Lttcz:  I  am  aware  of  the 
risks  involved  in  urging  a  lady  to  disregard 
her  husband's  advice.  Yet  I  do  urge  you 
to  accept  the  appointment  as  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  the  position 
to  which  you  have  been  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  that  you  can  make 
a  unique  contribution  toward  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
and  toward  the  cause  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

Your  record  in  Italy  offers  abundant  evi- 
dence of  your  ability  In  diplomacy.  There 
you  helped  to  resolve  some  of  the  most  vex- 
ing of  Italy's  problems  In  foreign  relations 
and  to  make  Italy  a  stanch  and  reliable 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  a  bulwark 
of  freedom.  This  great  task  was  done  with 
such  tact  that  you  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Italian  people  in  the  process. 

In  Judging  your  fitness  to  serve  as  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil,  we  have  but  one  relevant 
test  to  apply.  That  test  Is  to  measure  your 
record  in  your  previous  diplomatic  assign- 
ment against  what  we  might  reasonably 
expect  an  American  Ambassador  to  Italy  to 
accomplish  in  the  crucial  period  during 
which  you  served  in  Rome.  You  pass  that 
test  with  fiylng  colors. 

May  I  point  our  considerations  that  de- 
serve to  be  weighed  carefully  in  making  the 
decision  that  now  confronts  you? 

In  the  process  of  confirmation  of  your  ap- 
pointment, you  were  subjected  to  a  denun- 
ciation which  Senator  Bitsh  called  the  most 
bitter  attack  on  a  Presidential  appointee  he 
had  ever  heard.  The  boorish  and  spiteful 
exhibition  directed  against  you  offends  every 
Instinct  of  decency,  fairness,  and  gentleman - 
liness.  Your  feeling,  after  your  ordeal,  may 
well  be.  "Why  put  up  with  all  this?" 

Yet,  if  you  resign  because  of  the  tactics 
used  against  you,  how  much  more  difficult  It 
will  be  in  the  future  to  persuade  other  able 
and  respected  citizens  to  serve  their  Govern- 
ment. If  demagogery  carries  the  day  in  this 
instance,  any  irresponsible  minority  bent  on 
blocking  the  execution  of  our  foreign  policy 
may  well  conclude  that  abuse  of  appointees 
will  drive  out  of  public  life  the  most  effec- 
tive representatives  of  the  policy  they  op- 
pose. 

Because  of  your  writings  and  your  service 
In  Italy,  you  personify  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  to  defend  freedom  in 
its  conflict  with  communism.     If  you  resign. 


will  many  friends  of  freedom  in  Brazil  and 
Italy  and  elsewhere  conclude  that  we  are 
not  as  resolute  In  our  opposition  to  ooounu- 
zUsm  as  they  believed  and  hoped?  If  you 
resign,  will  this  mean.  In  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  worldwide  contest  between  free- 
dom and  conununism.  some  kind  of  moral 
victory  for  those  who  are  sworn  foes  of 
hunutn  liberty? 

I  trust  that  you  wUl  not  consider  It  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  offer  advice  In  a  deci- 
sion which  must  be  yours  alone.  However, 
I  think  that  you  should  know  how  some  of 
us  in  Government  feel  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  your  accepting  this  challenge. 

With  my  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Sn.VXO    O.    CONTE. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Luce.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  text  of  that  letter 
and  the  thoughts  behind  it.  It  is  a 
worthy  expression  of  confidence  in  a 
great  lady,  a  brilliant  citizen,  and  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  Again.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  his  forthright  expression  to 
Mrs.  Luce. 


HR.    5777— A    BILL    TO    MODERNIZE 
THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  50- 
year  history  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  been  an 
illustnous  one. 

The  first  25  of  these  years  is  the 
history  largely  of  a  crusade  by  a  few 
extraordinarily  devoted  p>eople  whose 
only  concern  was  in  helping  establish  a 
badly  needed  institution  of  self  help. 
These  individuals  foresaw,  and  they 
demonstrated,  that  credit  unions  would 
be  a  tremendous  force  for  encoiu*aging 
thrift.  They  foresaw,  and  later  demon- 
strated, that  credit  unions  would  be  a 
practical  means  whereby  people  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  would  make  their 
savings  available  to  one  another  in  times 
of  financial  need,  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  All  of  the  headaches  and  heart- 
aches which  so  many  people  of  modest 
means  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
loan  sharks  were,  they  thought,  un- 
necessary. 

The  remarkable  success  of  credit 
unions  was  fully  demonstrated  in  this 
25-year  history. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  credit 
imion  was  established.  Congress  passed, 
in  1934,  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
This  act  not  only  provided  for  credit 
unions  in  States  where  State  laws  had 
not  yet  provided  for  them,  but  also 
tended  to  set  a  standard  for  credit  unions 
which  State  legislatures  have  been  in- 
clined to  follow  in  providing  for  ap- 
propriate regulations,  limitations,  and  so 
on. 

Today.  25  years  later,  there  are  9,539 
Federal  credit  unions.  More  than  10 
million  families  belong  to  credit  unions, 
either  State  or  federally  chartered.  The 
operating  record  of  these  credit  unions 
is  one  of  tremendous  success.  Their 
loans  to  membeis  are  character  loans, 
and  their  record  in  the  field  of  personal 
finrinrs  is   most   enviable.     During   the 
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laat  25  years  the  amount  of  loans  which 
membera  have  failed  to  repay  has 
amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  several  billion  dollars  which 
have  been  lent  and  repaid.  During  these 
years  the  credit  unions  have,  further- 
more, weathered  a  prolonged  and  severe 
depression.  During  both  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war  millions  of  their 
members  went  into  military  service  but 
the  credit  unions  continued  to  serve  these 
members  as  though  they  had  never  left 
home. 

The  soundness  of  credit  unions  hsis 
been  established  beyond  any  question. 
There  is  no  question  now  by  anyone  that 
I  know  of  as  to  whether  credit  unions 
are  permanent  institutions. 

The  Federal  law  is.  however,  out  of 
date  in  a  number  of  respects.  Changes 
are  needed  which  are  not  of  a  greatly 
consequential  nature,  yet  they  are  most 
Important  to  the  credit  unions  as  a 
means  of  easing  scHne  of  their  methods 
of  operation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  5777, 
which  would  bring  about  these  changes. 
These  changes  have  been  universally 
recommended  by  the  local  leaders  of  the 
credit  unions.  To  mention  the  most 
Important  changes,  they  are  as  follows: 

The  present  law  allows  the  credit 
tmions  to  make  signature  loans  only  up 
to  $400.  Practical  circumstances  have 
greatly  changed  since  that  limit  was  set. 
Personal  incomes  are  much  greater  and 
so.  too,  are  prices,  costs  of  hospital  and 
doctors'  bills,  and  so  on.  That  limit 
would  be  raised  to  $1,000.  Similarly, 
the  maximum  term  for  which  a  loan 
can  now  be  made  is  3  years;  that  needs 
to  be  increased  to  5  years.  Another 
item  of  importance  to  the  credit  unions 
is  that  they  be  permitted  to  appoint  a 
loan  officer  to  act  on  loan  applications 
under  certain  circumstances  without  re- 
quiring a  meeting  of  the  full  Credit 
Committee. 

State  chartered  credit  unions  can  and 
do  deposit  their  funds  in  other  credit 
unions,  or  in  what  are  called  "central" 
credit  unions,  in  times  when  they  have 
a  surplus,  so  that  these  funds  may  be 
made  available  to  other  credit  unions. 
The  Federal  law,  however,  does  not  per- 
mit federally  chartered  credit  unions  to 
invest  their  funds  in  any  except  Federal 
securities  and  insured  building  and  loan 
associations.  So  another  amendment 
the  bill  contains  is  to  allow  the  Federal 
credit  unions  similar  privileges  of  de- 
positing their  surplus  funds  in  central 
credit  unions  and,  where  needed,  feder- 
ally chartered  central  credit  unions  may 
be  formed. 

The  honorable  John  Sparkman.  U.S. 
Sentaor  from  Alabama  has  introduced 
an  identical  bill  in  the  Senate— S.  1786. 

For  a  complete  review  of  all  the 
changes  which  H.R.  5777,  S.  1786,  would 
make,  I  offer  the  following  summary: 

BUMMAJIT    or    CHANGES     PROPOSED    IN     FEDERAL 
CBEDIT    UNION    ACT     (H.R.    5777) 

This  bill  would : 

First.  Provide  for  the  chartering  of 
Federal  central  credit  unions  with  a  field 
of  membership  of  Federal  and  State 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  directors 


and  committee  members  of  such  credit 
unions  within  a  well-defined  geographi- 
cal area. 

Second.  Increase  loan  maturity  limit 
from  3  to  5  years. 

Third.  Increase  signature  loan  limit 
from  $400  to  $1,000. 

Fourth.  Permit  appointment  by  the 
credit  committee  of  one  or  more  loan 
officers  to  approve  loans  up  to  the  unse- 
cured limit,  or  in  excess  of  such  limit  if 
the  excess  is  fully  secured  by  unpledged 
shares. 

Fifth.  Permit  loans  to  directors  and 
committee  members  up  to  the  amount 
of  their  shareholdings  In  the  credit 
union  plus  the  total  unencumbered  and 
unpledged  shareholdings  in  the  credit 
union  of  any  member  pledged  as  secu- 
rity for  the  obligation  of  such  director 
or  committee  member. 

Sixth.  Permit  investment  by  Federal 
credit  unions  in  the  shares  of  central 
credit  unions. 

Seventh.  Permit  the  charging  of  a 
reasonable  fee  for  the  cashing  or  selling 
of  checks. 

Eighth.  Provide  for  appointment  of 
the  supervisory  committee  by  the  presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  may  be  a  director 
other  than  the  treasurer;  such  appoint- 
ment subject  to  ratification  by  the 
board. 

Ninth.  Provide  for  one  or  more  vice 
presidents. 

Tenth.  Change  position  called  "clerk" 
to  that  of  "secretary." 

Eleventh.  Prohibit  compensation  to 
any  director,  committee  member  or  offi- 
cer other  than  the  treasurer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  as  such. 

Twelfth.  Permit  appointment  by  the 
board  of  a  membership  chairman  to  act 
upon  applications  for  membership  with- 
in limitations  prescribed  by  the  board. 

Thirteenth.  Authorize  board  to  com- 
pensate necessary  clerical  and  auditiiig 
assistance  (requested  by  the  supervisory 
committee)  and  loan  officers  (appointed 
by  the  credit  committee) , 

Fourteenth.  Provide  for  declaration  of 
dividends  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Fifteenth.  Permit  annual  or  semian- 
nual dividends  as  the  bylaws  of  each 
credit  union  may  provide. 

Sixteenth.  Provide  for  review  of  an 
expulsion  of  a  credit  union  member  (if 
requested  by  such  member)  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

Seventeenth.  Permit  dividend  credit 
for  a  month  on  shares  which  are  or  be- 
come fully  paid  up  during  the  first  5 
days  of  that  month. 

Eighteenth.  Permit  allocation  of  space 
in  Federal  buildings  to  credit  unions 
having  a  membership  composed  of  at 
least  95  percent  of  persons  who  are 
either  presently  Federal  employees  or  are 
retired  employees  and  members  of  their 
families. 

Nineteenth.  Expand  act  to  apply  to 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  several  Territories  and  the 
several  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 


Twentieth.  Include  provision  for  con- 
version from  Federal  to  State  charter 
and  vice  versa. 

Twenty-first.  Include  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  under  provisions  of 
Admmistrative  Procedure  Act. 

Twenty-second.  Make  robbery  of  a 
Federal  credit  union  a  crime  under  Fed- 
eral statute. 

HCARINOS   BETOU  COMMTTrB  MAT    It 

Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
commence  hearings  on  H.R.  6777.  and 
related  bUls,  May  11.  1959. 


LAW  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  HalpernI  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  January  2,  1959, 
proclaimed  tomorrow,  May  1,  1959.  as 
Law  Day  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  eminently  fitting  that  our 
Chief  Executive  should  thus  direct  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  liberty  that 
freemen  enjoy  under  law  and  order.  It 
is  important  to  emphasize  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise In  contrast  to  the  tyranny  which 
enslaves  so  many  people  today  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  United  States  on 
May  Day  celebrates  "rule  by  law";  Rus- 
sia celebrates  "rule  by  man." 

But  let  us  look  beneath  the  generali- 
ties. What  is  the  necessity  for  the  rule 
of  law?  Why  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Nation? 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  "law."  which 
we  thus  pause  to  honor?  There  is 
"law."  of  sorts,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  life  of  men  there  is  governed  by  reg- 
ulations; their  civil  liabilities  are  laid 
down  and  criminal  responsibilities  de- 
fined. Is  law  in  the  United  States  so 
different?  Here,  too,  we  are  met  by  law 
on  all  sides  and  at  all  stages,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — and  beyond — If  our 
estate  was  big  enough. 

The  great  difference  lies  In  the  source 
of  the  law  and  the  nature  of  its  claim  to 
our  obedience.  The  law  to  which  we 
pay  tribute  tomorrow  Is  law  formulated 
by  our  freely  chosen  representatives  in 
legislature  assembled;  law  which  thus 
reflects  the  wishes  of  the  people  governed 
thereby;  and  which,  when  it  no  longer 
does  so  reflect  their  wishes,  can  be 
changed  accordingly. 

It  is  law.  whether  Federal  or  State, 
based  upon  and  measured  by.  a  written 
constitution.  And  whence  come  those 
constitutions?  Agam,  from  the  people 
governed  thereby. 

We,  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain   and   establish — 

Our  forefathers  who  drew  up  that 
Constitution  believed  that  the  essence  of 
the  law  Is  Justice  for  all.    For  them  the 
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Declaration  of  July  4,  1776,  was  a  cur- 
rent, Uvlng  statement: 

An  mtn  ar*  eraated  aqual — endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
among  them  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Ptinult  of 
Bapplneae.  •  *  •  To  secure  these  rlghU,  Oov- 
ernments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving 
their  JvMt  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Upon  these  principles  was  our  Nation 
founded.  The  governmental  structure 
built  thereon  has  withstood  the  stress 
and  strain  of  wars  at  home  and  abroad: 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  peoples  all  over  the 
world — an  example  of  a  government 
founded  upon  the  Idea  of  justice  under 
law. 

Thirteen  times  in  this  170  years  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have 
amended  their  Constitution.  They  have 
clarified  it  in  spots,  they  have  added  new 
principles  as  social  progress  throughout 
the  country  has  called  for  them,  but  al- 
ways within  the  orderly  processes  laid 
down  by  the  original  document.  Today 
as  ever,  we  have  in  this  country  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  True,  the  law  Is  ad- 
ministered by  ;nen,  and  men  are  not  yet 
perfect  nor  infallible;  but  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equaUty  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  and  the  Constitution  and 
the  legislation  enacted  thereunder  are 
more  enduring  than  the  lawyers  who 
write  them  or  the  Judges  who  adminis- 
ter them. 

Today  the  free  world  stands  in  a  pe- 
riod of  unprecedented  crisis  and  danger. 
Free  people  have  never  faced  a  greater 
challenge.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  than  now  for  men  who  be- 
lieve in  law  and  order  to  stand  and  work 
together  for  the  preservation  of  those 
ideals  and  standards  upon  which  a  gov- 
ernment by  law  is  built.  Government, 
law,  and  the  individual  are  indispensable 
to  each  other,  if  men  are  to  remain  free. 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  LONG-TERM  SE- 
CURITIES BEING  SOLD  AT  RIDICU- 
LOUS PRICES  ON  THE  UNSUPER- 
VISED, UNREGULATED  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Rob- 
KRTSl.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patmam]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, for  the  first  time  since  the  early 
twenties  the  yield  on  U.S.  Government 
long-term  securities  Increased  to  more 
than  the  4.25  percent. 

The  following  market  report  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  moi-nlng: 

aovxKMMKirr  BoNoa 

Nrw  Yoa^.— CJoshiK  over  the  ooiinter  I'.-S.  Oovrm- 
ment  Trtxaory  bonds,  bid,  Mked,  net  chanre  and  yicM 
(ur— 


OovBUficxNT  Bonds— Continued 

N*«w  Voar.— ClosJnit  ovsr  th*  counter  TT.S.  Oovarn" 
nicnt  Treasury  bwida,  bid.  usk»d,  net  change  aitd  yield 
for — 


Bid 

Asked 

Net 
change 

Yield 

T-«Mf«. 
T-»?<i«r 

T-2hs  fil . 

T-aus  «a- 

Tj.n 

M.24 

W.4 

00.3 

ftt.ao 

M.0 

U.X 

tLao 

87.25 
W.38 
»7.8 
BO.fl 
MM 
M.IO 
88.  M 
to.  12 

-0.1 

3  03 

taianm 

177 
8.W 
4.10 
4  08 

T-2H8  (O-W  December... 

T-2Ms  03 

T-asM 

4.10 
4  04 

T-SHlM. 

126 

T-»!iflO 

T-3h<i07-«a 

T-25»»  08-08  

T-24<i  oe-M  June 

X— 4s  HO 

T  2h^  etMJ4  Df^mber. 

T-2Hs7(MW 

T-24i71-00 , 

T-2J»s  72-«7  Jiuie 

T-2hs  72-07  .Scpt«»mber 
T-a't.*  72-07  neeeniber. 

'I'3"l«s74 

IMsSO 

T-3UX  R.V78 

T-3Us8fi 

T-a^ixSO 

T-3«W 


Bid 


n.8 

88.13 
80.10 
88,13 

9R.lfl 

80 

84.20 

N4 

N3.28 

8S.  IM 

83L2S 

»7.3 

BK.2 

8R.8 

87.38 

89.24 

83.30 


Aiked 


Net 
ohanfe 


N.12 

88.30 

88.24 

80.30 

W.34 

85.  R 

84.38 

M.8 

84.4 

h3.20 

K4.4 

»7.  10 

88.10 

88.16 

88.4 

90 

84.6 


-.4 
-.8 

-.8 

-.8 

-.8 

-.12 

-.8 

-.13 

-.16 

-.10 

-.14 

-.0 

-.3 

-.4 

-.4 

-.4 

-.0 


TleM 


4.06 
4.17 
4.18 
4.30 
4.15 
i.23 
4.25 
4.30 
4.07 
4.08 
4.03 
4.18 
4.13 
4.00 
3.99 
4.07 
3.81 


The  yield  on  2.5-percent  bonds  on 
yesterday  was  increased  to  4.26  percent 
as  you  will  notice.  Of  course,  the  yield 
is  increased  by  the  prices  of  the  bonds 
being  lowered  In  value  on  the  unsuper- 
vised, unregulated  U.S.  Government  se- 
curities market.  Bonds  went  down  to 
around  83  on  yesterday,  which  enabled 
the  selling  price  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
an  interest  rate  annual  return  of  4.26. 
We  have  regulations  and  carefully  su- 
pervised markets  on  which  different 
stocks  are  traded  and  on  which  com- 
modities such  as  onions  are  traded,  but 
no  supervised  market  for  Government 
securities.  We  are  careful  about  our 
onions  but  reckless  with  our  bonds.  In 
other  words,  the  people  trading  on  the 
U.S.  Government  securities  market  are 
not  guaranteed  an  honest  fair  deal. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Treasury 
cannot  issue  bonds  and  sell  them  pro- 
viding in  excess  of  4 'A  percent,  so  this 
market  rate  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  al- 
lowed by  law.  Naturally,  these  bonds 
did  not  sink  to  that  rate  because  of  any 
law.  but  because  of  the  management  of 
our  monetary  policies  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
We  have  gone  through  two  major  wars 
and  a  major  depression  without  any- 
thing like  the  present  rates  on  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

AFTEB     WORLD     WAS    X 

After  World  War  I.  when  Govern- 
ment bonds  went  down  to  about  where 
they  are  now.  the  people  of  the  Nation 
raised  up  in  arms  almost  against  such 
practice  being  allowed.  It  was  terrible. 
It  was  a  disgrace.  We  never  did  think 
that  it  would  be  done  again.  You  know 
speculators  were  going  over  the  country 
buying  up  those  bonds  at  85  cents.  84 
cents,  and  83  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
in  some  remote  areas  75  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Then  after  they  were  all  pretty 
well  ccmcentrated  m  the  hands  of  a  few 
people,  the  policies  were  changed  and 
the  bonds  went  up  to  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  the  speculators  made  a  profit 
or  a  windfall  of  that  difference.  That 
disgraceful  situation  should  never  have 
happened  again,  but  it  has  haiH>ened 
right  here  in  broad  daylight.  Right  here 
in  the  good  old  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Right  here  in  the  sight  of  the  436 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


Uvet  and  the  M  U.8.  Seoaton.  What 
are  we  doing  about  It?  We  are  dolnf 
absolutely  nothing  about  It.  An  we  fly- 
ing any  consideration  to  It?  Ikxtlvktaalg 
are,  yee,  but  as  to  oommlttees.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  committee  in  the  House  or 
Senate  that  has  taken  any  action  oon* 
ceming  it. 

RMiR  nvTcuvr  ntrukraamact 
High  interest  has  been  very  devastat- 
ing to  our  economy  in  the  last  few  years. 
High  Interest  has  caused  our  national 
debt  to  be  increased.  High  interest  is 
Inflationary.  The  only  inflation  we  have 
in  the  National  today  that  I  can  see. 
and  I  am  Just  as  much  against  Infla- 
tion as  anybody  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  high  interest  inflation. 

I  doubt  that  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  taken  the  trouble  to  and 
out  for  themselves  that  the  dollar  is 
worth  less  today  in  comparison,  let  us 
say,  to  1946  when  it  comes  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  U.S.  Government 
short-term  securities  than  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  other  commodity  or  serv- 
ice. The  interest  rate  for  1946  on 
short-term  loans  compared  to  Govern- 
ment short-term  interest  rates  today  are 
today  almost  exactly  10  times  as  high. 

A     lO-CXNT     DOLLAB    FOB     IMTERXST    PATIKC 

puxrosxs 

That  means  that  the  interest  paying 
dollar  of  1946  is  worth  10  cents  today.  A 
.  10-cent  dollar  for  the  paying  of  interest 
on  short-term  obligations  by  the  U.S. 
Government  that  gets  its  money  from 
the  taxpayers.  So  that  money  that  we 
are  collecting  from  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
interest  on  short-term  Government  obli- 
gations today  is  worth  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.  If  any  Member  knows  of  any 
other  commodity  or  service  where  the 
dollar  has  gone  as  low  as  that.  I  wish 
that  Member  would  speak  up  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
dollar  has  simk  so  low  as  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  short-term  obliga- 
tions. 

HIGH    INTEREST   IMCREASEO    OXHt    NATIONAL    DBT 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  rate 
increase  commencing  January  1953.  our 
national  debt  today  would  be  at  least 
$25  billion  less.  We  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  increase  the  national  debt 
more  than  once.  We  have  increased  it 
twice  and  maybe  more  than  twice  and 
we  will  continue  to  have  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  if  we  do  not  stop  the 
outrageously  high  interest  rates  that  ai-e 
now  In  effect  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Why  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Congress,  permit  this  to  go  on,  I  do  not 
understand  except  we  have  so  much  to 
do  and  we  are  being  pressed  to  do  other 
things  and  we  just  do  not  have  the  time 
to  take  up  all  of  these  things. 

But  this  has  become  so  increasingly 
important  that  I  think  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  forget  everything  else 
and  do  something  about  settling  this 
problem  of  the  Increasing  interest 
rates.  It  has  to  be  done  or  we  wUI  wreck 
our  country.  If  the  Communists  in  Rus- 
sia want  to  wreck  our  country,  and  we  are 
told  that  they  do,  they  are  certainly  ap- 
plauding what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  today  to  increase  Interest 
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rates,  because  Increased  Interest  rates 
will  unbalance  every  budget  in  America. 
It  will  unbalance  the  national  budget, 
all  State  budgets,  the  budgets  of  all  coun- 
ties, cities,  subdivisions,  and  even  in- 
dividuals and  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions. All  budgets  are  unbalanced  by 
high  interest  rates.  There  is  not  one 
thing  that  caii  be  accomplished  that  will 
have  such  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 
whole  country  and  every  person  in  the 
country  as  the  Increase  in  interest  rates. 
So  something  must  be  done  to  stop  this 
increase.  Otherwise  we  are  on  the  road 
to  ruin. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  what  happened  yester- 
day when  the  yield  on  Government  bonds 


went  above  the  rate  allowed  by  law. 
That  should  not  happea  Let  me  give 
you  an  illustration.  This  was  told  to  a 
congressional  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
last  year  furnished  the  banks  enough 
free  reserves,  absolutely  free,  without  a 
penny  cost,  for  them  to  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  purchase  $10,400  million  in  U.S. 
Government  securities.  That  was  manu- 
factured money.  That  was  money  creat- 
ed on  the  books  of  the  banks.  Every  dol- 
lar of  that  money  must  be  paid.  By 
whom?  Every  bill  says  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  pay  on  demand"  so  many  dol- 
lars. That  is  how.  That  is  you.  That  is 
the  people.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  mort- 
gage upon  all  the  property  and  upon  all 


the  Incomes  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  that  money  which  was 
created  by  the  flick  of  a  pen  on  the  books 
of  the  banks  in  1958  in  order  to  buy  these 
bonds  totaling  $10,400  million.  If  any 
Member  of  Congress  can  Justify  that,  I 
wish  that  Member  would  speak  out  and 
I  wish  that  Member  would  take  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  say  that  it  can  be 
Justified.  I  know  now  that  no  Member 
will  do  that  because  no  Member  will  try 
to  defend  that  policy.  It  cannot  be  de- 
fended. But  we  have  remained  silent. 
We  have  not  done  anything  about  it. 
Now  it  has  overtaken  us  in  a  devastating, 
ruinous  way.  We  must  Immediately 
pay  some  attention  and  see  if  we  can- 
not do  something  about  it^ 


Yields  on  long-term  Government  bon'tt,  by  months,  1919  to  present 

IPerrenC  p«r  annum| 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octobw 

November 

December 

Year 

1919          ... ......... 

4.63 
4.93 
ft.  23 
4.45 

4.32 
4.30 
3.9« 
3.77 
3..M 
3.18 
3.52 
3.43 
3.20 
4.20 
3.22 
8..10 
2.88 
2.80 
147 
2.65 
2.47 
2.30 
1.00 
148 
2.46 
Z49 
Z44 
Z21 
2.21 
2.45 
2.42 
2.20 
3L39 
2.74 
Z80 
2L60 
Z68 
2.HH 
3.34 
3.24 
3.01 

4.70 
5. 0.i 
5.2S 
4.50 
4.33 
4.28 
3.95 
3.71 
3.48 
3.10 
3.A2 
3.41 
3.30 
4.11 
3.81 
3.32 
2.79 
2.77 
2.40 
2.64 
2.44 
2.33 
ZIO 
2.48 
2.46 
X49 
2.38 
2.12 
2.21 
2.45 
2.39 
2.24 
2.40 
2.71 
2.83 
2.62 
2.78 
2.85 
3.22 
3.28 
3.92 

4.73 
5.1)9 
.V27 
4.11 
4.  38 
4.28 
3.  9« 
3.71 
3.87 
3.17 
3.74 
3.29 
3.27 
3.92 
3.42 
3.20 
2.77 
2.71 
2.60 
2.64 
2.34 
2.25 
2.01 
2.46 
2.48 
2  4H 
2.40 
2.09 
2.10 
2.44 
2.38 
2.27 
2.47 
2.70 
Z89 
2.53 
2.78 
2.93 
3.20 
3.  25 
3.92 

4.72 

.V28 
5.  24 
4.2H 
4.39 
4.23 
3.  i';i 

3.70 

3.;« 

3.20 
3.64 
3.37 
3.26 
3.68 
3.42 
3.11 
2.74 
2.68 
2.  MO 
2.62 
2.30 
2.  2.S 
1.96 
2.44 
2.48 
Z48 
Z3U 
2.(W 
2.19 
2.44 
2.38 
2.30 
2.  56 
2.f>4 
297 
Z48 
2.82 
a.  07 
3. ;« 
3.12 

4.67 
6..VS 
.V  25 
4.2t» 
4.37 
4.15 

3.67 
3.31 
3  24 
3.64 
3  31 
3.16 
3.76 
3.30 
3.02 
2.Ti 
2.66 
2.76 
2.51 
2.17 
2.38 
1.02 
2.45 
2.46 
2.49 
Z39 
2.19 
2.10 
2.42 
2.38 
2  31 
2.63 
2.57 
3.11 
Z54 
Z8l 
2.07 
3.40 
3.14 

4.69 
5.51 
5.27 
4.  24 

*.-n 

3.1M 
3.  7y 
3.67 
3.34 
3.29 
3.60 
3.25 
3.13 
3.76 
3.21 
2.98 
2. 72 
2.66 
2.76 
2.  .W 
2.13 
2.39 
1.91 
Z43 
Z45 
2.49 
Z35 
2.  16 
2.22 
2.41 
2.38 
2.33 
Ztl5 
2.61 
3.13 

2.  .V5 
2  82 
2  «< 

3.  .W 
3. 20 

4.72 
5.57 
5.  26 
4.14 
4  34 
3  lt4 
:«.  7'.t 

3.68 
.3.36 
3.42 
3.64 
3.2.S 
3.15 
3..VJ 
3.20 
2.  \n 

2.  6'J 
2.65 
2.72 
Z52 
2.18 
2.28 
1.00 
2.46 
2  45 
Z49 
Z34 
2.18 
Z25 
2.44 
2.27 
2.34 
Z63 
2.61 
S.ltt 
2  47 
2  91 

3.  (a) 
3.60 
3.30 

4.78 
5.07 
.5.22 
4.12 
4.35 
3  91 
3.  K5 
3.70 
3.32 
3.48 
3.71 
3.26 
3.18 
3.45 
3.21 
3.  to 
2  76 
2  61 
2.72 
2.51 
2  21 
2  25 
1.94 
147 
2  46 
2  48 
236 
2  23 
2  24 
245 
2  24 
2  33 
2  57 

2  70 

3  02 
248 

2  95 

3  17 
3.1)3 
3.0U 

4.73 
5.43 

5.12 
4.19 
4.36 
3.92 
3.  H5 
3.70 
3.30 
3.  46 
3.70 
3.24 
3.  25 
3.42 
3.19 
3.20 
2M 
2  60 
2  77 
2.W 
2  65 
2  18 
1.04 
246 
248 
2  47 
2  37 
2  28 
2  24 
2  45 
2  22 
2  36 
256 
2  71 
2  OS 
2  52 
2  92 
3.21 
3.  66 
3.75 

4.71 
5.08 
4.83 
4.30 
4.40 
3.87 
3.  K2 
3.6M 
3.29 
3.47 
3.61 
3.21 
3.63 
3.  41 
3.22 
3.  10 

•ins 
2  62 
2  76 
2.  4H 
2  60 
2  10 
1.88 
2  45 
248 
244t 
235 
2  26 
2  27 
2  45 
222 
2  34 
2  61 
2  74 
283 
2.54 
287 
3.20 
3.73 
3.76 

4.81 
5.21 
4.64 
4.33 
4.37 
3  90 
3.79 
3  62 
3.23 
3  38 
3.35 
3.19 
3.6:1 
3  45 
3  4« 
3  (r? 
2  Ki 
2. S3 
2  71 
2  .V) 
2  46 
1.97 
1.84 
2  47 
248 
2  4H 
233 
2  25 

2.  ». 
2  44 
2  20 
238 
266 
2  71 
286 
2  57 
280 
3.30 

3.  .V 
3.70 

4.90 
5.40 
4.47 

4.:« 

4.35 

3.96 

3  HI) 
256 
3  17 
3.45 
3  3ti 
3.22 
3.  U3 
3.35 
3.  .53 
3  01 
2K3 
2.M 
2  67 
2  49 
2  35 
l.W 
1.06 
2  49 
2  49 
2  4H 
2:« 
2.24 
2  39 
2.  M 
2  1« 
2  39 
2  70 
2  75 
279 
2fi» 
2  01 
3.40 
3.»l 
3.80 

4. 73 
5.32 

igao        

1921           .. ....... 

5.00 

1B22              .  ................. 

4.30 

1023        ..............1... 

4.38 

1924 

1925 

1929  ..  .......... 

4.08 

3l8A 
3.  AM 

1927 

3.34 

1928 

3.33 

1039        „ 

3.60 

1930        .  .. ... 

3.30 

1931 

3.34 

1932 

3.«n 

1933     .         ... 

3.31 

1934 

3.U 

lUM             

2  70 

loaA 

2  65 

1987             „. . . 

268 

1938                ...... 

2aa 

1939                .  ..„ .. 

236 

1940     ........................ 

3.31 

iwi         

1.06 

1942    

1« 

1943                  

147 

1944     - 

2411 

194A 

237 

1940         

2  10 

1947 

135 

IMM  

244 

1040         

131 

IttflO 

232 

1961  

257 

1052 

28H 

lO-W _ 

19M     

1»« 
ISS 

1055 

2M 

19,<t6 

3.04 

1967  .. 

3.47 

1«W 

I.U 

lOfiJ 

1 

Not  a.— Lone -term  Oovernmpnt  yields  from  January  1919  tlirniich  Oct.  14.  192.5, 
areunweiKhtedaveniRt*  of  yicUl-H  of  all  otitstandinu  partially  tax-«'\pmpt  (lovcrniiifnt 
bonds,  duo  or  callable  after  8  years,  and  those  from  Oct.  l.S.  192.5.  tlirouirh  December 
1941  of  all  such  bon(L"<  due  or  cvllable  after  12  years.  A  vera?rs  for  the  2  .sets  of  bondi 
were  identical  from  Oct.  15,  1925.  throuRh  July  16.  192s.  BeRinninu  January  1942 
through  Mar.  31,  1952,  yields  are  bused  on  taxable  bunds  neither  due  nor  cuU-iblc  for 


15  Tears:  hoiinnine  Apr.  1, '19.52,  tlir<>ufrh  Mar.  .11.  19.VI.  on  bonds  neither  due  nor 
calkkble  for  12  years.  From  Apr.  1,  1953,  to  present,  series  bnse<l  on  bonds  maturing  in 
10  years  or  more. 

Source:  Board  of  Oovernftrs  of  the  Fetler.il  R<>s«-ve  S>-stem.  "RankinE  and  Mom>> 
tary  Statisti<'<i."  1953;  Aumial  lii|>urt  of  tlic  Secretary  of  the  Trv*sury.  1958;  and 
Treasury  Bulletins. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  C. 

KLECZKA 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  ZablockiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la 
my  sad  duty  to  report  to  this  House  the 
passing  away  of  the  former  Representa- 
tive from  the  Fourth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  late  Honorable  John  C.  Kleczka. 


Judge  Kleczka  died  last  week  of  a  heart 
ailment,  in  his  home  in  Milwaukee. 

Judge  Kleczka  was  a  highly  respected 
member  of  our  community.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  and  a  distinguished  Jurist. 
His  public  service  to  our  community,  and 
the  Nation,  spanned  a  period  of  over  half 
a  century.  His  personal  and  profes- 
sional integrity,  his  civic  activities,  and 
his  conduct  on  the  bench,  left  an  indeli- 
ble mark  upon  our  city. 

Judge  Kleczka  was  bom  in  Milwaukee 
on  May  6,  1885.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  St.  Stanislaus  School. 
He  was  graduated  from  Marquette  Uni- 
versity in  1905,  and  took  postgraduate 
work  at  the  Catholic  University  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  the  University 


of  Wisconsin.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1909. 

At  the  age  of  23,  Judge  Kleczka  was 
elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate 
from  the  eighth  district.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  State  senate,  and  headed 
a  special  income  tax  committee  which 
formulated  the  present  State  income  tax 
law.  In  1918,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Wisconsin — the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body.  He 
was  reelected  in  1920.  thus  serving  in 
the  66th  and  67th  Congresses.  He  did 
not  seek  reelection  in  1922,  choosing. 
Instead,  to  return  to  his  law  practice. 

In  1930,  Judge  Kleczka  was  appointed 
to  the  circuit  court  of  MUwaukee.    He 
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continued  as  Judge  until  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  in  1953.  He  did. 
however,  resume  his  law  practice,  and 
held  the  position  of  a  conciliation  Judge 
and  court  commissioner  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Judge  Kleczka  was  always  very  active 
in  civic  and  fraternal  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders,  in  1928,  of  the  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski  Council,  an  organiza- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  many  or- 
ganizarJons  in  the  Milwaukee  County, 
compof^ed  of  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry. He  served  as  the  first  president 
of  that  council.  In  addition.  Judge 
Kleczka  was  associated  with  the  Wis- 
consin Bar  Association.  American  Bar 
Association,  South  Division  Civic  Associ- 
ation, Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
Polish  National  Alliance,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Holy  Name  Society,  and 
various  other  organizations. 

In  Judge  Kleczka  s  death,  our  city, 
State,  and  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
disting'jished  and  prominent  citizens. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Zablockl  and  my- 
self, I  convey  our  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Wanda,  and  to  his  family.  May 
they  draw  some  consolation  from  the 
thought  that  the  good  Lord  has  called 
him  to  be  with  His  very  own. 


ADDTTTONAL  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
announcing  the  program  for  next  week  I 
scheduled  two  suspensions  to  come  up  on 
Monday.  I  also  desire  to  announce  that 
there  may  be  a  suspension  on  Monday 
relative  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
in  order  to  correct  a  mistake. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Dices.  Jr.  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mach- 
Kowicz) ,  for  1  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTc  for  5  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  for  60 
minutes  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  H.\LPERN  for  10  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Gram AHAN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  In  three  Instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Martin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross). 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  to  include  a  resumS 
she  has  made  of  certain  testimony  given 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Porter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Curtin  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  if  so  desired : 

Mr.    SCHERER. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniels)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  if  so  desired: 

Mr.  Zelenko. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Irvvin. 

Mr.  Vinson. 


SENATE  BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8. 29.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Magda  Kusen 
Canjuga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  33.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Ollck- 
mann:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  114.  An  act  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  State-owned  hydroelectric  power 
project*  with  resi>ect  to  the  taking  over  of 
such  project*  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Bick 
Quon  (Maria  Wong);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  (Mar- 
ija)  Grom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Chul 
Jurgena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SUnlslawa 
Bledlecka  (Rejman);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  219.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fire-proof  annex  building  for  use 
of  the  Government  Printing  OfBce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

8. 245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Umeko 
Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.334.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  HUda  M. 
Humpole  Goldschmldt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.441.  An  act  to  extend  the  duration  of 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  498.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  to  make  a  change  in  the  mem- 
bership of  such  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  524.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Malara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  548.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

8.  587.  An  act  to  iMX>vlde  for  the  adTaace- 
ment  of  Captain  Bdward  J.  8teichen,  n.S. 
Naval  Reserve  (retired),  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve  retired  list; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

8.  593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelinas 
CTxiacos  Steinberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 601.  An  act  to  authwize  and  provide  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bardwell  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8.611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  H. 
Nakamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stankus,  also  known  as  Sister  Saint  Ignace; 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Wolfram;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

3.843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursula 
Gewlnner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  848.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Petar 
Trbojevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Lousedes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8. 1034.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asae  Nlshl- 
moto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Westermann;  to  the  Ciommittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8. 1315.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America.  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
S.  1368.  An  act  to  amend  sections  503  and 
504  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
facilitate  financing  of  new  Jet  and  turbo- 
prop aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Dickinson  Dam  In  the  State 
Of  North  Dakota  as  "Edward  Arthur  Patter- 
son Lake";  to  the  Committee  ou  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  certain  hearings 
on  transportation  problems  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure 
In  the  House  of  Representatives." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.) .  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  4,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
CDmmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

»12.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  US.  Hou»» 
of  Repre«enUtlve«.  tranamltting  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Honorable  Carlton  H.  Myers, 
candidftte  for  ttoe  office  of  RepreeentaUve  in 
Congress  from  the  22d  Congresalonal  District 
Of  the  State  at  lUlnols  at  the  election  held 
on  November  4,  1958,  complaining  about  the 
conduct  of  the  said  election  (H.  Doc.  No. 
123):  to  the  Committee  on  Houae  Adminla- 
tratlon  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
ClTll  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions 
lor  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1959.  pur- 
suant to  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  p>rogram8  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1931  (31 
U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  AudlUng 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.8.C.  67);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  corre- 
spondence regarding  the  cases  of  Erica 
Welsz,  A-6ei9080.  and  Otto  Welsz,  A-6226754. 
involving  suspension  of  depoi-tation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  and 
requesting  that  the  cases  be  withdrawn  from 
those  now  before  the  Congress  and  returned 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Service;  to  the 
Committee  o-    the  Judiciary. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entiled  "A  bill  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  tlie  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlitrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled 
"Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1959"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnia- 
tratlve  Office  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  repeal  subdivision  c  of  section  18  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C.  4Ic)  so  M  to 
•llmlnat*  verification  under  o«th  of  plead- 
ings";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H  R.  6815.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  46.  United 
States  Code,  section  601.  to  clarify  types  of 
arrestment  prohibited  with  respect  to  wages 
of  U.S.  seamen;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pisheriea. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6816.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  57a  ot 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  n.S.C.  03(a>)  and 
section  152,  title  18.  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  R.  6817.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1  and 
3  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938.  ••  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDT: 

H.R.  6818.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  ot 
August  10.  I960,  relating  to  exclusion  from 
the  mails  of  obscene  articles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6819.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3920 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  mall 
of  persons  conducting  lotteries  or  fraudulent 
schemes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  0820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
10,  1934,  to  provide  a  refund  to  retail  dealers 
for  taxes  paid  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
motor  vehicle  fuels  lost  due  to  evaporation 
and  shrinkage;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6821.  A  bill   to  prohibit  certain  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  the  general  practice 
of  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  6822.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  legal  status 
of  employer  or  Joint  Industry  contributed 
apprenticeship  funds  and  other  Joint  or 
individual  apprenticeship  activities;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latx>r. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.R.  6823.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  130. 
131.  and  1201  of  the  Tariff  Act  to  provide  for 
the  carriage  by  U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels 
Of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
importations  of  crude,  fuel  or  refined  petro- 
leum, or  In  the  alternative  for  an  ad  valorem 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   JUDD: 

HR.  6824.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  In  fl!ght;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  6825  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  to  elim- 
inate certain  restilctlons  on  the  receipt  by 
postal  field  service  employees  of  the  com- 
pensation of  higher  salary  levels  in  connec- 
tion with  temporory  assignments  thereto;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  6826.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I.  II.  and 
ni  of  the  Immigration  and  Nntlonnllty  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.oaaT.  A  bill  to  nmend  the  Interna- 
tional  Claims  Settlement   Act   of    1948,   as 
amended,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R  8828  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  so  as  to  restore  com- 
petitive equality  to  retailers  and  other  dis- 
tributors with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Waj**  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 

H.R.  6829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  nonquota  Immigrant  status  to  cer- 
tain immigrants  who  are  the  brothers, 
sisters,  sons,  or  daughters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  application  of  certain  postal  requirements 
With  respect  to  disclosure  ot  the  average 
numbers  of  copies  of  publications  sold  or 
distributed  to  paid  subscribers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  POFF: 

HJl.  6831.  A  bUl  to  amend  th*  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  ander 
certain  circumstancee,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  famUies;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.R.  6832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  section  601.  to  clarify  typM  of 
arrestment  prohibited  with  respect  to  wagee 
of  U.S.  seamen;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine  and  Flaherlee. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.R.  6833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  cor- 
rect certain  deficiencies;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WIXR: 

H  R.  6834.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  serving  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  passengers  on  aircraft 
In  flight:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R  6835.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augxist  10.  1939.  authorizing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  contract  for  certain  powerboat 
service  In  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   TOLL: 

H  R  6836.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  for  the  prevention 
of  discrimination  In  employment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  certain  con- 
tracts: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire : 

H  J  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
interim  authorization  for  home  mortgage 
Insurance:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    FARBSTKIN: 
HR.e837.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marcel 
and  Klara  Moscuna  and  minor  son,  Moahe; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 
H  R.  6338    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Adel 
Nns:;lb  Masrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mrs    KELLY: 

HR  0039.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Artel 

Shapiro;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

Bv   Mr.   LKVKRINO: 

H.R.  0840   A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 

Victoria  Pa.-'.un;   to  the  Ccminltlee  on  th« 

Judiciary. 

HR.  0841.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Jamee 
Muntzros^ls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.e84a.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Wala;    to   the   Conunittee   on   tlw  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
WUglng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MACHROWICZ: 

H  R  6844  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hrlpslme 
Arnkellnn  Ohanian;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

171.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  E.  E.  Richardson  and  others.  Melbourne, 
Fla..  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  granting  social  security  coverage 
to  U.S.  Qoverment  employees  in  addition  to 
civil  service  retirement,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Movuf  Farces  h  tbe  History  of  Manldad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

!  or   VINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

j  Thursday.  April  30, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  before  the  Sixth 
National  Conference  on  International 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  at 
Washington.  D.C.  on  April  30,   1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Spixch    bt    Sxnatob   Hcbebt   H.   Humphbkt 

Before  Sixth    National   CoNrzRENCE   on 

Intebnational  Economic  and  Social.  De- 

VKix>Pii<KNT.    Washington.    D.C,    Apbil    30, 

1960     I 

What  are  the  moving  forces  In  the  history 
Of  mankind?  Philosophers  and  historians 
have  long  debated  this  question. 

There  was  a  time — and  not  so  very  long 
ago — when  history  was  written  In  terms  of 
famous  men — generals,  emperors  and  presi- 
dents. In  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  example 
the  common  people  take  the  stage  only  as 
prosy  clowns  and  buffoons;  the  timeless 
poetry  comes  from  royal  or  noble  Upe. 

But  more  recently  history  has  been  writ- 
ten In  u>rms  of  the  changes  in  methods  of 
production — or  even  of  destruction.  The 
progress  from  the  stone  axe  to  the  auto- 
mated factory — the  progress,  if  one  can 
call  it  that,  from  the  caveman's  club  to  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missUe — each  has 
had  great  effect. 

We  are  met  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  those  truly  great  Ideas  which  transforms 
history— the  proposal,  put  forward  In  Pres- 
ident Truman's  inaugural  address  10  years 
ago.  that  America  and  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations  should,  in  his  words: 

"Help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  mort 
food,  more  clothing,  more  materials  for  hous- 
ing, and  more  mechanical  power  to  lighten 
their  burdens." 

This  b<Md  ntw  program  was  th«  fourth 
point  in  PfMldent  Truman's  Hit  of  foreign 
policy  objectives  for  the  United  States.  It 
la  Important  to  note  that  point  4  was  de- 
signed to  bt  an  integral  part  of  a  much 
broader  program.  The  point  4  program  ii 
BOt  a  substitute  for  adequate  military  de- 
fense. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  sound  trade 
policies.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  any  other 
necesary  element  in  our  overall  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  It  Is  a  valuable,  and,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable, element  to  any  effective  foreign 
policy,  specially  In  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world  whose  future  may  determine 
the  destiny  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Tnunan's  point  4  captured  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  everywhere,  both  because 
it  was  new  and  bold  and  yet  drew  its  inspira- 
tion from  our  heritage.  Like  all  great  ideas 
in  hlstorj-,  it  did  not  spring  full-grown  from 
the  brow  of  one  man.  Great  ideas  emerge 
from  the  accumulated  wisdom,  experience, 
and  aspirations  of  men.  and  they  have  their 
greatest  force  when  their  time  has  come. 

The  point  4  idea  is  rooted  In  the  humani- 
tarian imperative  of  all  great  religions— the 
strong  shotUd  help  the  weak,  the  rich  should 


help  the  poor — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you." 
Point  4  was  really  the  projection  of  our 
~  unique  historical  experience — the  interna- 
tional applicailon  of  the  lessons  that  we 
learned  in  the  development  of  the  American 
frontier. 

In  developing  the  American  West,  we  for- 
mulated a  new  approach  to  training  and 
education — land-grant  colleges,  vocational 
education,  the  county  agents,  all  the  many 
practices  and  Institutions  that  were  the  pro- 
totypes for  the  point  4  projects  of  recent 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  strengthened 
in  the  American  character  the  qualities  of 
optimism,  of  confidence,  of  initiative,  and 
of  impatience  with  obstacles  that  make  up 
one  of  our  greatest  strengths  as  a  nation. 
What  Is  needed  in  our  foreign  policy  more 
than  anything  else  today  is  that  we  draw 
on  this  great  heritage  of  ours,  this  well  of 
national  strength,  to  carry  through  admit- 
tedly difficult  and  discouraging  undertak- 
ings. 

Much  of  the  force  of  the  point  4  Idea  was 
Its  timeliness.  President  Truman  under- 
stood the  mighty  struggle  between  totali- 
tarianism and  freedom.  It  was  he  who 
launched  the  Truman  doctrine  which  saved 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  communism.  He 
knew  tlien.  as  we  all  know  now,  that  In  the 
many-faceted  world  struggle  the  economic- 
ally underdeveloped  and  politically  unallned 
nations  may  well  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
We  should  l>e  proud  of  the  humanitarian 
rooU  of  the  point  4  idea.  We  should  not  be 
apologetic  about  the  fact  that  rightly  used 
it  can  be  an  instrument  of  greater  peace  and 
stabUity  In  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism.  Let  us  l>e  grateful  that 
there  is  a  program  which  is  humanitarian 
and  politically  relevant  at  the  same  time — 
a  happy  and  fortunate  combination. 

And,  speaking  of  humanitarian  values, 
what  is  more  humanitarian  than  helping  to 
prevent  "darkness  at  noon"  from  spreading 
over  areas  where  new  freedom  and  new  hope 
have  Just  been  tx>rn? 

In  retroepect.  we  can  see  that  "point  4" 
was  long  foreshadowed— Indeed,  was  im- 
plicit— in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habiliutlon  Administration  and  in  the 
Marshall  plan.  Tet,  when  President  Tru- 
man put  It  forward,  It  caught  even  some  of 
his  own  officials  unprepared.  As  one  of  them 
has  recalled : 

"Measagee  of  surprlst  and  delight  poured 
In  from  all  over  th«  world,  and  a  hurrltd 
meeting  of  department  represenutlves  was 
held  to  consider  the  practical  problems  in 
meeting  the  expecutlons  which  the  Preal- 
dent's  words  hsd  produced  overnight.  As 
we  gathered  in  the  SUte  Department's  con- 
ference room,  the  atmosphere  was  a  ourlous 
mixture  of  excitement  and  perplexity. 

"A  senior  official  of  the  Department  waa 
the  first  to  speak.  'Well,  fellows,'  he  said 
with  a  smile,  'what  do  you  suppose  he 
meant?' " 

Such  was  the  sweep  and  the  dynamism 
of  the  President's  idea  that  even  today, 
after  10  years  of  living  with  it  and  working 
with  it,  we  are  still  discovering  in  it  fresh 
meanings  and  fresh  dimensions. 

But  an  idea  is  a  dazzling,  even  a  blinding, 
thing — and  there  is  every  human  tendency 
to  dim  it  down  a  bit,  so  that  it  is  more  com- 
fortable to  live  with. 

So,  for  a  while,  too  many  of  us  put  on 
heavily  tinted  glasses  before  we  dared  look 
this  idea  in  the  face. 

First,  there  was  a  tendency  to  "sell  it 
cheap."  All  we  had  to  do,  we  assured  our- 
•elves,  was  to  pass  on  to  other  peoples  our 


Bo-called  know-how  and  then  leave  them  to 
their  own  resources.  It  was  the  easiest  kind 
of  virtue,  costing  us  little  more  than  words. 
Second,  when  we  began  to  realize  that 
know-how  is  paralyzed  without  some  mate- 
rial backing — be  it  something  as  simple  as 
fer-,lllzer  or  as  elaborate  as  a  hydroelectric 
project — we  felt  a  need  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  generosity.  So  we  began  caU- 
ing  much  of  our  economic  aid  "defense  sup- 
port" and  applying  the  label  "mutual  se- 
curity program"  to  the  whole  enterprise. 

Oversea    aid    suffered — and   still    suffers 

from  these  heavy  military  overtones.  Too 
often,  we  give  the  Impression  that  our  main 
Interest  Is  to  "buy  allies  In  the  cold  war." 

Third,  we  seemed  fearful  that  we  might 
not  get  full  credit  for  the  element  of  genu- 
ine generosity  which  remained  In  the  pro- 
gram. We  wanted  the  tag,  "Made  In 
America."  fa£tened  firmly  to  it. 

Although  we  did  Join  in  the  U.N.  ex- 
panded technical  assistance  program  and 
more  recently  in  the  UJJ.  special  fund,  we 
have  preferred  to  keep  most  of  our  aid  in 
our  own  hands. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  game  that  two 
can  play.  Khrushchev  does  not  hesitate  to 
pick  up  a  good  idea  when  he  sees  one — even 
from  the  capitalists  he  professes  to  despise. 
The  Russians,  it's  true  were  "Ivans-come- 
lately"  in  this  field,  but  they  are  catching 
up  fast.  Their  loans  and  their  technicians 
are  already  at  work  in  many  crucial  areas  of 
the  world. 

It  is  a  real  measure  of  the  basic  sound- 
ness of  the  point  4  concept  that  it  has  sur- 
vived 10  years  of  cold  war  and  worldwide 
turmoil. 

A  curious  attitude  has  developed  alx>ut 
this  whole  oversea  aid  program — a  sort  of 
national  inferiority  complex.  We  seem  to 
think  of  Uncle  Sam  as  Uncle  Sap,  constantly 
being  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  European, 
African,  and  Asian  leaders  of  dubious  loyalty 
to  our  side.  As  the  Draper  report  puts  it: 
"In  our  fascination  with  our  own  mis- 
takes, and  the  constant  use  of  foreign  aid  as 
a  whipping  boy.  we  may  be  gradually  chok- 
ing this  vital  feature  of  our  national  secu- 
rity to  death." 

Mistakes  will  be  made  in  any  great  enter- 
prl*!,  but  what  bothers  me  more  than  the 
mtaiakes  Is  the  way  we  dwell  upon  them— 
rather  than  taking  them  ai  lessons  to  b« 
lear:ied  while  we  move  forward. 

Too  often  our  aid  programs  have  been  sold 
to  the  American  people  on  the  basis  of  being 
ftgalnit  oommunlim,  rather  than  b«lng  for 
humanity.  They  have  been  considered  pain- 
ful expedients — hopefully  ahort-term— 
rather  than  the  heart  of  a  oonatruotlve 
Amrrloan  foreign  policy  deiigntd  to  build  a 
■table  and  enduring  peace  through  the  oon- 
quetu  of  poverty,  disease,  and  suffering. 

Tlie  motivation  for  these  important  and 
valuable  programs  should  not  come  from 
the  fear  of  communism,  but  rather  from  the 
requiremenu  of  our  political  and  religious 
heritage.  We  must  never  forget  that  our 
true  strength  lies  In  the  moral  and  political 
principles  upon  which  our  society  Is  based — 
the  principles  of  human  dignity,  equality, 
and  brotherhood.  Our  own  revolution  was 
based  upon  a  belief  in  the  God-given  rights 
of  life,  llljerty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  is  these  thoughts  and  these  Ideals  which 
should  motivate  tis  today. 

We  are  indeed  our  brother's  keeper  and  we 
must  act  in  that  capacity.  We  are  blessed 
with  abundance  and  we  have  a  moral  duty 
to  share  it. 

Programs  and  policies  that  are  designed 
only  to  resist  the  evil  forces  of  communism 
fu-e   never  as   effective   aa  efforts   that  are 
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made  to  help  humanl/ty.  As  President  Tru- 
man said  almoet  8  years  ago:  "The  only  kind 
of  a  war  we  seek  Is  the  good  old  nght  against 
mans  ancient  enemies— poverty,  disease, 
hunger,  and  Ullteracy." 

President  Truman  knew,  as  we  know,  tnat 
words,  however  eloquent,  are  not  enough: 
nor  do  good  Intentions,  however  generous, 
suffice.  Dee<ls.  not  words,  are  needed.  Wo 
must  be  for  peace  and  progress — and  not 
simply  against  the  evil  threat  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  real  trouble  Is  not  so  much  what  the 
Communists  are  attempting  to  do  In  the 
world,  but  how  much  less  we  are  doing 
than  we  can  and  should  do.  We  can  be  sure 
that  the  Communists  will  be  glad  to  fill  in 
any  gaps  we  leave. 

And  we  need  to  recapture  the  enlightened 
enthusiasm  that  guided  American  policy  In 
the  great  days  of  Innovation  and  daring  un- 
der the  Marshall  plan  and  the  point  4  pro- 
grams of  President  Truman.  These  early 
programs  were  characterized  by  Imagination, 
vision,  substance,  and  long-term  planning. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  merely  perform  the 
ritual  In  foreign  aid — there  must  be  faith — 
a  faith  in  the  importance  and  soundness  of 
our  policies.  We  need  more  than  the  form — 
we  need  the  spirit,  if  our  programs  of  as- 
sistance are  going  to  be  genuinely  construc- 
tive and  effective. 

And  we  must  recognize  the  task  of  help- 
ing other  nations  to  help  themselves  Is  a 
continuing  task.  It  will  not  be  finished  next 
year  or  the  year  after.  Therefore,  let  us  plan 
ahead.  Oiir  struggle  agaAst  communism 
and  against  man's  anclenl^nemles  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  hunger  will  be  a  long- 
drawn  out  battle. 

So  let  us  prepare  ourselves  accordingly. 
To  be  effective  our  foreign  aid  programs 
should  be  established  on  a  longer  term  basis, 
so  that  both  we  and  those  we  seek  to  help 
can  plan  ahead  and  can  rely  on  a  sustained 
effort. 

Therefore,  we  mxist  make  at  least  three 
major  efforts  to  strengthen  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States: 

1.  Place  our  aid  programs  on  a  long-term 
planning  basis,  In  order  to  provide  the  as- 
surance of  continuity  to  the  leadership  of 
developing  nations,  and  to  avoid  the  tremen- 
dous waste  of  stop-and-go,  hot-and-cold 
programing. 

2.  Seek  to  supplement  bilateral  programs 
at  every  opportunity  with  multilateral  ap- 
proaches, using  existing  instrumentalities 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  its  associated 
agencies. 

3.  Design  the  aid  programs  not  In  terms  of 
defensive  stopgaps,  but  rather  as  the  affirm- 
ative, constructive  building  blocks  of  a  world 
free  of  poverty  and  suffering. 

TO  carry  out  this  program  I  have  proposed 
what  I  like  to  call  the  works  of  peace. 

I  have  recently  proposed  a  food  for  peace 
program,  which  will  put  to  use  the  Qod-given 
abundance  of  our  farms — not  haphazardly, 
not  as  a  veiled  device  for  dumping  surpluses, 
not  on  a  hand-to-mouth,  year-to-year  basis, 
but  as  an  integral  part  of  our  total  foreign 
policy  effort,  planned  for  5  years  ahead. 

Together  with  Senator  Lnrm  Hill,  I  have 
proposed  a  health  for  peace  program,  de- 
signed to  mobilize  the  medical  and  scientific 
resources  of  America  and  of  all  nations  for 
a  concerted  attiu:k  upon  the  dread  diseases 
which  weaken,  cripple,  and  kill  millions  of 
persons  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  called,  also,  for  an  eduactlon  for 
peace  program  of  worldwide  educational  de- 
velopment and  expanded  East-West  ex- 
changes of  scholars — to  be  financed  largely 
out  of  the  several  billion  dollars  of  "soft 
currencies"  or  "counterpart  funds"  being  ac- 
cumulated by  the  United  States  in  exchange 
for  food  shipments  or  as  repayment  of  loans. 
We  mtjst  wage  war  on  illiteracy. 

I  can  evlsage  a  science  for  peace  pro> 
gram,  which,  among  other  things,  would  seek 


breakthroughs  In  economic  development — 
such  as  a  practical  process  for  the  de-saltlng 
of  sea  water  which  would  make  many  of 
earth's  deserts  bloom. 

And,  last  week,  I  was  happy  to  Join  with 
two  esteemed  colleagues— Senator  Pulbeicht 
and  Senator  Kennkdt — In  sponsoring  amend- 
ments to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  will 
transform  It  Into  something  much  more  like 
the  development  for  peace  program  we  all 
want. 

First,  and  most  Imjwrtant.  we  are  propos- 
ing that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  be 
financed  to  the  extent  of  •l.S  billion  a  year 
for  a  period  of  5  years — $7.5  billion  In  all. 
And  we  are  proposing — as  the  administra- 
tion. Indeed,  proposed  3  years  ago — that  the 
Fund  be  empowered  to  borrow  this  money 
from  the  Treasury,  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  already  does,  so  that  It  will  not  have  to 
seek  fresh  appropriations — and  risk  fresh 
curtailments — each  and  every  year. 

Second,  we  are  proposing  to  rewrite  the  pre- 
amble and  statement  of  purposes  of  the  act. 
to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  that  have  gath- 
ered on  It  over  the  years,  and  put  It  In  lan- 
guage worthy  of  our  best  traditions  as  a 
liberal  and  democratic  Nation— with  em- 
phasis on  economic  progress  and  political 
freedom. 

Third,  as  a  step  toward  decreasing  the 
present  heavily  military  character  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  are  proposing  increased  authority 
for  the  President  to  transfer  funds  originally 
allocated  for  "military  hardware"  to  eco- 
nomic purposes.  And,  for  the  same  reason, 
we  propose  increased  authority  for  our  Am- 
bassadors to  coordinate  military  aid  with 
economic  and  political  objectives. 

We  seek  to  make  a  clean  break  with  the 
argument  so  often  used  In  Congress,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  funds  available  for  a 
given  year  are  not  fully  used  Is  a  reason 
for  curtailing  next  year's  effort. 

No  great  business  enterprise  is  conducted 
upon  such  a  hand-to-mouth,  ever -bare -cup- 
board basis. 

Instead,  we  wish  to  use  the  availability  of 
adequate  funds — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"availability" — as  an  inspiration  to  our 
friends  throughout  the  world  to  prepare 
sound,  well-considered  programs  of  economic 
development — In  effect,  to  set  their  own  na- 
tional goals. 

We  are  now  nearlng  the  end  of  the  era 
of  Western  colonialism,  and  (I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  about  the  new  Imperialism  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China) .  The  great 
struggles  for  independence  which  have 
characterized  our  generation  have  been,  for 
the  peoples  Involved,  a  challenging  and  in- 
spiring experience.  They  have  written  a 
heroic  chapter  in  the  world's  history. 

But.  after  the  fireworks,  after  the  celebra- 
tions of  Independence,  there  comes  the  let- 
down. We  knew  It  ourselves,  after  the  tri- 
umph ot  OUT  own  revolution.  Then  came  the 
equally  difficult  task  of  establishing  orderly 
and  free  government. 

Nationalism  Is  a  steed  you  can  ride  to  In- 
dependence— but,  by  Itself,  It  does  not  carry 
people  further  than  the  first  "Fourth  of 
July."  The  plain  truth  is  that  some  of  the 
new  nations  are  floundering  badly,  and  most 
of  them  are  feeling  the  chill  gray  dawn  of 
the  morning  after. 

Political  independence  must  be  related  to 
economic  interdependence.  The  passion  of 
nationalism  must  be  translated  Into  hard 
national  goals. 

And  these  goals  are  Incomplete  without 
timetables  for  achieving  thnn.  When  I  par- 
ticipated as  an  American  delegate  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
how  Insistent — and  rightly  so — oxir  Asian 
and  African  friends  were  on  timetables  for 
the  achievement  of  political  independence. 

We  need  goals  for  tomorrow's  kind  of  In- 
dependence— Independence  from  poverty— 
and  we  need  timetables  by  which  the  prog- 
ress toward  these  goals  can  be  assessed. 


These  will  vary  from  country  to  country. 
Some  countries,  like  India,  have  formulated 
their  national  purposes,  set  their  goals,  and 
are  well  on  the  way  to  achieving  them.  We — 
and  I  Include  other  Industrialized  nations 
such  aa  BrlUln.  France.  Canada,  Western 
Germany,  and  Japan — can  and  do  sit  down 
with  the  Indian  leaders  and  see  bow  we  can 
move  toward  these  goals  in  a  great  partner- 
ship of  nations. 

In  other  countries,  what  1b  needed  are 
the  preconditions  for  establishing  such 
goals.  The  U.N.  Special  Fund,  under  Paul 
Hoffman's  able  leadership,  is  already  busy 
laying  the  groundwork,  making  the  basic 
surveys  of  resources  and  potentialities  which 
are  too  often  lacking.  In  many  countries 
It  should  be  possible,  after  thU  essential  [tre- 
llmlnary  work  has  been  done,  to  set  both 
short-term  and  long-term  goals. 

There  Is  every  reason  why  some  of  these 
goals  should  be  projected  on  a  regional  basis. 
We  could  take  the  lead  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  for  example.  In  mount- 
ing a  5-  or  7-year  development  plan  for  Latin 
America — spelling  it  out  In  terms  of  mile* 
of  roads,  kilowatts  of  electricity,  and  tons 
of  steel.  We  could  do  the  same  with  the 
Colombo  plan  nations,  in  cooperation  with 
Japan,  and  in  the  Middle  East,  with  lU  tre- 
mendoiu  oil  reeources — and  In  emergent 
Africa,  too. 

In  all  these  undertakings,  we  would,  of 
course,  look  to  private  Investment  to  do  Its 
full  share,  and  I  might  say  that  by  "full 
share"  I  mean  substantially  more  than  It 
Is  doing  now.  The  conditions  suitable  for 
private  investment  must  often  be  created 
by  public  funds.  And  public-financed  proj- 
ects us\ially  cannot  achieve  their  full  po- 
tential without  private  investment.  There 
Is  no  essential  conflict  between  those  two 
complementary  sources  of  development  capi- 
tal. 

Thus,  we  would  be  building  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Marshall  plan — the  most 
spectacularly  successful  example  of  our  post- 
war economic  policy — which  succeeded  be- 
cause it  had  a  goal,  and  because  the  partici- 
pating nations,  with  wise  leadership  from 
the  United  States,  set  targets  for  themselves 
and  mobilized  their  resources  to  meet  them. 

I  would  go  further.  There  will  be  a  sum- 
mit conference  this  summer,  and  I  hoi>e  that 
President  DeOaulIe  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  repeat — with  his  grand  command  of  lan- 
guage— what  he  said  last  month: 

"In  our  time,  the  only  quarrel  worthwhile 
Is  that  of  mankind.  •  •  •  why  should  we 
not  put  together  a  percentage  of  our  raw 
materials,  our  manufactured  goods,  our  food 
products,  some  of  our  scientists,  technol- 
ogists, economists,  some  of  our  trucks,  ships, 
aircraft,  to  defeat  poverty,  develop  resources, 
and  help  the  work  ot  the  leas  developed 
peoples? 

"Let  us  do  this — not  that  they  should  be 
the  pawns  of  our  ]x>llcles.  but  to  Improve 
the  chances  of  life  and  peace." 

Let  \is  always  remember,  however,  what 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  so  wisely  said — that 
the  United  Nations  U  the  summit  confer- 
ence of  the  small  nations.  If  only  the  Big 
Four  could  go  forward  from  their  own  sum- 
mit to  mankind's  summit  at  the  United 
Nations — and  could  come  prepared  to  work 
together  for  the  welfare  of  all  humanity. 
What  clouds  of  frustration  and  fear  would 
be  cleared  from  our  hunum  horizons. 

The  United  Nations  represents  one  of  our 
great  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
It  should  be  made  a  more  effective  Instru- 
ment. As  a  step  In  that  direction  I  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  in  this  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations'  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  by  deleting  the  so- 
called  Oonnally  amendment  from  our  decla- 
ration of  acceptance  of  the  Covirt's  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  I  have 
Joined  with  Senator  Clakk  and  others  In 
sponsoring  a  resolution  recommending  that 
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the  Cliarter  of  the  United  Nations  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  tt  to  promote  peace  through  the 
develojMnent  ot  enforceable  world  law. 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  great  goals 
could  be  formulated — let  us  call  them  targets 
— for  the  20th  century.  And,  each  year.  Its 
procee<llng8  would  be  dominated,  not  by 
bitter  harangues,  but  by  sober  assessment 
of  the  progrees  of  Its  member  nations  to- 
ward these  goals. 

This  is  a  bold  idea — but  no  bolder  than 
President  Truman's  was  10  years  ago.  For, 
all  too  often,  we  forget  this  vital  passage 
In  hU  Inaugural  addrees: 

"We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their 
technological  resources  In  this  undertaking. 
Their  contributions  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. This  should  be  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise In  which  all  nations  work  together 
through  the  United  Nations  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies,  wherever  practicable.  It 
must  be  a  worldwide  effort  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom." 


Tax  Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  M ASSACHVsrrrs 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEB 

Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  effort*  of  the  Greater  New  Bedford 
Jxuiior  Chamber  of  Ootxunerce,  more 
than  12.000  persons  residing  in  the  Ninth 
Massachusetts  District  have  spoken  with 
singleness  of  voice  and  purpose  In  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  effect 
a  program  of  tax  reform  that  would 
stimulate  and  stabilize  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

The  petition  signed  by  these  12,000 
citizens,  and  the  public  spirit  this  mon- 
umental task  represents,  are  most  laud- 
able, and  deserve  immediate  attention 
and  action.  I  resolutely  endorse  the  ob- 
ject! ve>  set  forth  in  this  petition,  and 
call  upon  my  collea«ues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  dedicate  or  rededicate  them- 
selves to  these  objectives. 

In  order  that  the  Jaycees*  case  be  ac- 
curately stated  and  clearly  understood, 
may  I  quote  the  text  of  this  peUtion: 

We.  the  undersigned,  eitlaens  *  •  *  of 
Massachusetts  do  hereby  petition  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  other  impropriate  legislative  bodies 
that  they  recognize  the  necessity  for  reduc- 
ing or  removing  present  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  the  economy  so  that 
new  businesses  and  more  Jobs  wUl  be  created 
which  will  result  In  an  even  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  ever  greater  national  abun- 
dance. To  this  end.  the  burden  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  practicable  level  and  a  program  of 
tax  reform  should  be  instituted  which  would 
result,  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
on  an  orderly  basis,  in  a  tax  rate  structxire — 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  Federal  inccwne 
tsk— which  would  be  moderate  at  all  levels 
and  permit  the  maxlmiun  development  of 
the  Nation's  economic  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  the 
United  States  is  carrying  heavy  and  nec- 
essary commitments  in  this  crucial  cold 
war  period,  and  that  we  are  deep  in  na- 
Uonal  debt.  It  is  vitaUy  essential  that 
we  continue  to  meet  these  obligations 


and  take  a  more  responsible  approach  to 
reducing  and  finally  eliminating  our  na- 
tional debt. 

NeverthelesiT.  there  is  soundness  in  the 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce  point  of 
view  that  tax  reduction  would  spur  the 
economy.  I  salute  the  Jaycees  with  the 
assurance  of  my  continuing  support  of 
every  reduction  and  reform  in  our  tax 
structure  that  will  not  impair  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  country^  And  I 
would  like  to  single  out  for  special  com- 
mendation Mr.  Charles  E.  Sharek,  a 
member  of  the  New  Bedford  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  having  been 
selected  Massachusetts'  representative  to 
the  Jaycees'  recent  Washington  confer- 
ence on  tax  reducUon.  With  12,031 
names  on  the  above-quoted  petition 
against  wasteful  Federal  spending,  col- 
lected in  greater  New  Bedford.  Mr. 
Sharek.  chairman  of  the  drive  In  that 
area,  obtained  more  signatures  than 
anyone  else  in  the  coimtry. 

As  a  prize  he  won  a  3-day  expense- 
paid  trip  to  Washington.  If  we  here 
heed  the  Jaycees'  message,  everybody 
will  be  a  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  determination  of  my 
constituents  to  move  Into  the  arena  on 
the  side  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy  against 
Irresponsible  and  unjustiflable  waste  in 
Federal  spending  Is  not  confined  to  only 
one  area.  At  the  extreme  other  end  of 
my  district  some  240  members  of  the 
Women's  Republican  Club  of  Norwell. 
Mass.,  which  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
35th  anniversary,  have  signed  a  letter 
calling  on  me  and  other  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Oovemment  to  work  with  President 
Eisenhower  toward  achieving  a  balanced 
budget. 

These  appeals  are  not  idle  and  mean- 
ingless gestures.  They  are  not  mere 
formalities.  The  citizens,  whose  chief 
means  of  being  heard  is  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives,  are  aroused 
over  the  trend  toward  further  spending 
beyond  our  means.  They  are,  as  they 
have  every  right  to  be,  insistent  that  we 
in  Congress  run  the  business  of  this 
country  on  a  sound,  businesslike  basis. 
We  are  obligated  not  to  do  less. 


Tackle  Unemployment  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
continuance  of  rather  startling  unem- 
ployment rates  in  various  communities 
and  areas  throughout  the  country,  not- 
withstanding the  current  prosperity 
boom  which  the  country  is  enjoying  as  a 
whole. 

I  will  not  go  into  some  of  the  reasons 
for  these  trouble  spots  of  unemploy- 
ment because  they  are  numerous  and 
COTnplex.  Undoubtedly,  extremely  inju- 
dicious monetary  policies  played  their 


part,  and  there  are  other  factors  as  well 
tliat  I  cannot  deal  with  here.  However, 
it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation,  not  to  speak  of  the  several  mil- 
lion unemployed  workers  and  thrtr  fami- 
lies who  are  involved,  that  the  Congress 
must  do  something  constructive  and  sub- 
stantial about  this  problem  at  a  very 
early  date. 

I  think  that  we  have  seriously  lagged 
in  coping  with  this  substantial  imem- 
ployment  which  in  some  States  and  com- 
munities reaches  alarming  percentages 
and  is  causing  stagnation,  paralysis,  and 
privation  in  many  historically  prosper- 
ous areas. 

The  situation  constitutes  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  the  Government  and  we  have 
no  choice  in  my  opinion  but  to  give  the 
problem  lu^ent  consideration  and  work 
it  out  so  as  to  alleviate  the  imemploy- 
ment  and  restore  the  afflicted  communi- 
ties to  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  in- 
dustrial good  health  and  well-being. 

Iliis  is  an  American  problem.  It  can- 
not in  these  days  be  swept  under  the 
table  and  overlooked.  We  all  must  rec- 
ognize that  State  and  local  authorities 
alone  cannot  solve  this  problem.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  must  take  action. 
And  it  must  be  taken  now. 


Reviewnf  UJS.  Role  on  Worid  Stafe^ 
Interview  WHh  Senator  Fnlbrigbt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MOWTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  capital 
interview  with  Senator  J.  Wtluau  Ful- 
BBiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  conducted  by 
Courtney  Sheldon,  and  published  in  the 
diristian  Science  Monitor  of  April  29. 
1959,  be  printed  in  the  Concrbssioral 
Record.  I  think  Kfr.  Sheldon  has  done 
a  distinct  service  in  conducting  this  In- 
terview, and  that,  in  turn,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  rendered  a  service 
in  expressing  his  views  relative  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RKvnwnrc   U.S.   Rolz   on   Woklo   Stage — a 
Capitai.    Intebvixw    With    Ssmatok    Fol- 

BMCHT 

(By  Courtney  Sheldon) 

Washincton. — Senator  Jamxs  Wdxiam 
FuLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  a  th(»t>ughgtMng 
scholar  on  foreign  affairs,  a  persistent  critic 
of  the  Eisenhower  foreign  policies,  and  now 
in  a  strategic  position  as  chairman  ot  the 
influential  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, says: 

"The  more  dangerous  area  to  us  Is  In  the 
nonmllltary  (when  it  is  a  questlcm  of  the 
relative  importance  oi  military  and  eeoDomlc 
aid). 

"The  President's  requests  for  foreign  aid 
are  very  modest  relative  to  the  need. 

"Our  international  manners  are  often 
atrocious. 
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"Our  whole  country  has  not  recognized 
our  proper  role. 

"I  have  felt  In  the  past  that  we  [Secretary 
Herter  and  I)  •  •  •  Judge  the  world  and 
many  of  our  problems  In  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar manner. 

"I  rather  regret  the  size  of  the  United 
Nations  now.     It  grew  too  fast." 

Of  the  numerous  East-West  differences. 
Senator  Fulbright,  are  there  any  you  feel 
could  be  discussed  now  at  a  summit  meet- 
ing with  some  hope  of  accord? 

"Well.  Mr.  Sheldon,  I  am  not  particularly 
optimistic  about  reaching  any  solutions  In 
the  first,  or  even  the  second  meeting.  My 
approach  is  rather  that  these  matters  need 
to  be  solved,  and  that  we  should  start  talk- 
ing about  them  and  find  out  If  there  is  any 
hope  for  an  adjustment  of  our  differences. 

"I  would  prefer  emphasis  up>on  the  estab- 
lished diplomatic  channels,  but  the  Russians 
■eem  disinclined  to  do  that  and  therefore 
they  wish  this  procedure.  I'm  perfectly  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  that." 

By  regular  diplomatic  channels  you  are 
referring   to  ambassadorial  relations? 

"Tes.  I  would  hope  that  our  ambassadors 
could  carry  on  constant  negotiations  with 
the  Russians. 

"For  some  reason  or  other  the  Russians 
■eem  to  be  extremely  reluctant  to  enter  into 
Mrlous  negotiations  over  the  settlement  of 
such  things  as  the  Berlin  business  or  the 
Middle  East.  It  leads  one  to  suspect  their 
motives.  And  I  have  grave  doubt  whether 
the  Russians  really  want  to  compose  these 
differences. 

"But  those  doubts,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
Justify  refusing  to  enter  Into  summit  dis- 
cussions. Now  it  may  be  they  only  want 
to  make  propaganda,  but  I  don't  know  why 
we  cannot  make  propaganda  the  same  as 
they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
peculiar  people  and  maybe  they  will  grad- 
ually consent  to  serious  negotiations.  All 
I  am  saying  Is  that  we  ought  to  find  out  what 
they  are  doing  and  piu'sue  opportunities  to 
find  out." 

When  you  mentioned  regular  diplomatic 
Channels  were  you  referring  at  all  to  the 
U.N.? 

"Well.  It  can  be  used  In  certain  circum- 
stances, but  it  Is  a  rather  awkward  organ- 
isation. It  has  so  many  members  now.  I 
think  it  has  really  gotten  too  large.  I 
rather  regret  the  size  of  the  U.N.  now.  It 
grew  too  fast  In  size  before  we  had  perfected 
its  procedures  and  established  traditions 
that  would  support  orderly  procedure.  I 
won't  wish  to  abandon  It.  of  course.  I  think 
it  is  still  a  hopeful  organization." 

Would  you  cite  some  of  the  specific  differ- 
ences that  you  feel  could  be  usefully  nego- 
tiated now? 

"Well,  the  most  Immediate  ones,  of  course, 
are  the  status  of  West  Berlin  and  Germany 
and  the  so-called  nuclear  ban,  at  least  on 
the  restricted  basis  that  has  recently  been 
brought  forward  as  a  kind  of  salvage  opera- 
tion, the  one  which  does  not  require  ex- 
tensive monitoring  within  the  adversary's 
country." 

The  Western  proposal  for  a  ban  on  at- 
mospheric tests  only? 

"That  certainly  Is  a  possibility,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  Middle  East  is  a  possibil- 
ity. I  see  no  reason  to  exclude  any  of  our 
differences.  These  are  discussions  In  the 
first  instance.  I  don't  think  we  should  ex- 
pect solutions  growing  out  of  a  meeting 
immediately.  I  think  It  is  more  of  an  ex- 
ploratory discussion  to  feel  one  another 
out." 

Tou  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  what  Is 
called  an  open  agenda  then? 

"No,  I  think  It  should  be  an  open  agenda. 
They  waste  more  time  trying  to  decide  an 
agenda  than  anything  else.  If  they  don't 
wish  to  talk  about  anything  seriously  or 
relevant,  why  adjourn.  We  have  at  least 
proved  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  sit  down 


and  telk.  I  think  this  reluctance  to  have 
a  talk  has  created  the  impression  we're  afraid 
of  them,  and  that  we  have  no  ideas  and  no 
policy. 

"I  realize  there  has  been  a  very  persuasive 
argument  made  that  they  are  adept  at  propa- 
ganda, and  that  they  will  use  a  meeting 
merely  to  embarrass  us.  Well  that  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  we  are  so  stupid  we 
don't  know  how  to  make  propaganda  or  how 
to  combat  it.  If  we  are.  we  had  better  learn. 
I  think  It  Is  that  kind  of  world  and  we  have 
to  accept  it." 

What  do  you  regard.  Senator  Ftn-Baioirr. 
as  the  notable  successes  and  failures  of  the 
administration  on  foreign  policy  In  the  last 
7  years? 

"Well.  I  think  the  highly  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  International  relations  and  the 
tension  that  exists  throughout  Certainly  the 
Middle  East  at  the  moment,  and  existed  only 
recently  in  the  Far  East,  would  Indicate  that 
the  successes  have  not  been  very  great  or 
notable. 

"I  don't  mean  to  leave  the  Implication  that 
the  administration  Is  entirely  to  blame.  I 
think  the  people,  ovu-  whole  country,  has 
not  recognized  our  prof>cr  role  and  we  have 
not  applied  ourselves. 

"But  to  be  more  specific,  as  you  know  I 
took  serious  Issue  with  the  so-called  Elsen- 
hower doctrine.  I  op]x>sed  It.  spoke  against 
It.  worked  against  It.  I  was  also  highly 
critical  of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
(Dulles)  on  the  ABwan  Dam  proposal,  that 
Is  our  relations  with  Nasser.  I  think  It  waa 
poorly  handled,  and  I  think  his  Judgment 
at  the  time  of  Russian  strength  and  activity 
was  not  based  upon  realities. 

"I  suppose  you  could  say  our  moet  satis- 
factory relations  at  the  moment  have  been 
with  Germany.  The  preservation,  at  least, 
of  a  fairly  high  degree  of  unity  among  the 
NATO  partners.  I  believe,  would  be  regarded 
as  the  most  successful  area  of  activity.  The 
preservation  of  reasonably  good  relations 
with  Japan  is  also  a  successful  area. 

"Of  coxirse.  I  think  the  deterioration  of  our 
Latin  American  relations  Is  another  example 
of  failure,  largely  of  neglect.  I  don't  know 
anything  positive  that  we  have  done  that 
has  alienated  them.  We  Just  haven't  done 
anything  affirmative  to  conciliate  them  and 
make  them  feel  we  are  Interested  in  them. 
In  this  case  I  think  It  Is  not  such  a  material 
matter.  It  Is  an  attitude,  a  matter  of  good 
manners.  Regarding  them  as  important 
people,  and  being  courteous  to  them  is  very 
essential.  Our  International  manners  are 
often  atrocioxis." 

What  would  you  say  has  been  the  trend  of 
American  prestige  and  influence  in  the  world 
recently? 

"I  think  It  has  clearly  declined.  We  have 
presented  an  image,  a  picture  of  indecision, 
I  think,  of  inconsistency.  We  talk  one  way 
and  we  act  another  In  many  Instances,  no- 
tably in  the  field  of  trade  and  tariffs.  I 
think  very  often  our  statements  have  not 
been  realistic.  We  have  not  been  able  to  live 
up  to  them.  I  think  we  have  talked  too 
much  and  been  too  brash  In  some  of  our 
statements." 

Do  you  feel  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Herter  as  Secretary  of  State  Is  going  to 
change  this  trend? 

"I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Herter's  in- 
tegrity and  his  capacity.  He  has  had  long 
experience  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  his 
appointment.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  as  closely  as  I  can,  and  I  hope 
that  we  continue  to  agree  on  many  of  the 
basic  factors  that  afflict  us.  I  have  felt  In 
the  past  that  we  have  a  good  deal  In  com- 
mon, that  Is  in  our  attitudes,  that  we  Judge 
the  world  and  many  of  our  problems  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner." 

On  the  question  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  do  you  favor  giving  the  President 
the  full  amount  asked  for  the  program? 


"My  amendments  request  a  good  deal  more 
for  the  development  loan  fund  than  bs 
asked.  I  think  his  requests  are  very  modest 
relative  to  the  need." 

This  is  economic  aid  you  are  talking 
about? 

"Yes." 

If  there  were  to  be  a  cutback  In  mutual 
security,  you  would  prefer  It  to  be  In  the 
military  rather  than   the  economic? 

"I  would  as  a  matter  of  relative  threat  to 
our  security  In  coming  years,  if  you  have  to 
make  a  choice.  The  more  dangerous  area 
to  us  is  in  the  nonmilltary." 


PriciBf  OorselTCt  Out  of  Markets 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAT1VE8 

Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  I  addressed  the  State  convention 
of  the  Ohio  Private  Employment  Agency 
Association  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Thia 
speech  discusses  the  factors  which  are 
causing  us  to  price  ourselves  out  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inflationary  spiral  and  our 
trade  policies. 

My  remarks  follow: 

They  say  that  one  of  the  In^edlents  of  a 
successful  speech  Is  If  the  speaker  Is  in  a 
position  to  discuss  a  current  Issue  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern. 

Tour  business  Is  to  find  Jobs  and  people 
with  the  necessary  skills  to  fill  those  Jobs. 
Tou  are  meeting  here  this  week  In  Cincin- 
nati to  discuss  new  and  improved  techniques 
In  order  that  you  may  do  a  better  Job.  But 
no  matter  how  hard  you  try.  your  business 
will  not  be  successful  and  prosper  unless  In 
this  country  we  have  a  sound  and  growing 
economy  to  provide  the  generally  broad  basis 
for  Jobs. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year 
about  recession  and  unemployment.  Just  S 
weeks  ago  the  labor  leaders  arranged  for  a 
march  on  Washington  by  the  unemployed 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  the  seriousness  of 
the  unemployment  situation  In  this  country. 
So  you  can  see  why  I  say  that  you  and  X 
have  something  In  common. 

I  along  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
have  been  challenged  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  However,  our  task,  I  am  told. 
Is  comparatively  simple. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  to  authorize  the  spend- 
ing of  additional  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  new  and  expanded  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and — presto — the  unem- 
plojrment  problem,  whatever  it  might  be.  Is 
solved.  The  lobbies  and  pressure  groups  be- 
hind all  of  these  new-fangled  spending  pro- 
grams will  then  say  I  am  a  flne  fellow  and 
a  good  Congressman  who  is  alerted  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  man. 

Furthermore.  I  will  be  a  much  t>etter  Joe 
If  I  don't  even  suggest  raising  taxes  to  pay 
for  this  new  spending  spree  and  Just  quietly 
pass  this  bill  on  to  your  and  my  children, 
as  we  have  been  doing  regularly  during  the 
last  two  decades. 

Oh  yes.  it  is  the  easy  and  popular  way 
out.  Just  have  Uncle  Sam  borrow  the  money, 
for  which  he  will  sign  a  few  more  billion 
I.O.U.'s  This  will  give  the  employment  situ- 
ation a  temporary  and  exhilarating  shot  In 
the  arm.  and  the  politicians  and  labor  bosses 
a  chance  to  take  a  bow  and  perhaps  win  an 
election  or  two. 
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While  we  are  on  this  lost  weekend  binge, 
we  can  conveniently  forget  that  In  doing 
this  we  have  given  the  devastating  enemy  of 
Inflation  a  potent  and  permanent  upsiu-ge 
which  accelerates  pricing  ourselves  out  of  ovir 
foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

Tou  know  the  result.  Instead  of  more 
things  for  more  people  at  lower  prices,  the 
cost  of  everything  we  buy  soars.  The  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  further  eroded  not  only  here 
but  all  over  the  world.  Production  neces- 
sarily declines,  and  we  are  again  on  the  to- 
boggan slide  of  unemployment.  The  unem- 
ployment agencies  become  unemployed. 

Of  course,  the  politicians  who  took  the  easy 
and  popular  way  out  should  crawl  under  the 
table.  But  they  will  not  worry  too  much. 
Some  will  solve  their  personal  unemployment 
problems  by  squeezing  relatives  on  the  pubic 
payroll. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  anything 
X  have  said  that  I  am  insensible  or  uncon- 
cerned about  the  unemployment  that  exists 
In  the  United  SUtes.  I  dont  believe,  how* 
ever,  that  the  unemployment  situation  gen- 
erally is  as  bad  as  represented  by  some 
groups. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  pockets 
of  serious  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  the  causes  for  whldi  I  will  discuss 
later.  However,  these  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment In  a  generally  prosperous  economy  are 
t>eing  tised  as  an  excuse  and  a  weapon  for 
the  promotion  of  some  harebrained,  social- 
istic, astronomical  spending  programs. 

Ltndow  Johmson's  Special  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Problems  will  soon  conduct 
hearings  In  these  bad  areas  and.  with  the 
help  of  certain  people  who  have  an  ax  to 
grind,  will  exploit  before  television  these 
truly  bad  unemplojTnent  areas,  to  make  It 
appear  as  if  the  whole  country  Is  in  a  ter- 
rible state. 

Certain  labor  bosses  and  pressure  groups 
wUl  use  this  cleverly  aroused  public  opinion 
to  clobber  Congress  into  passing  these  high- 
oost.  iU-concelved.  socialUtlc  measures  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  a  glioet  of  a 
chance  of  adoption.  This  maneuvering  wm. 
of  course,  cUstract  attention  from  some  of 
the  practices  and  basic  causes  of  this  novel, 
spotty  unemployment  dilemma  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Of  course,  government,  along  with  labor 
and  management,  should  adopt  all  sound 
and  reasonable  measures  to  wipe  out  the 
causes  and  practices  which  lead  to  thU 
unique  unemployment  situation.  The 
trouble  Is  that  today  here  In  America  w* 
have  developed  a  mania  that  the  mere  spend- 
ing of  more  doUars  can  sc^ve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

Let's  see  U  what  I  have  said  U  not  true. 
We  have  been  trying  to  buy  friends  and 
allies  for  many  years.  After  Sputnik  the 
answer  to  curing  the  deflcienciea  in  our  edu- 
eational  system  was  more  money.  The  cur- 
rent upsurge  In  Juvenile  deUnquency  Is  at- 
tributed to  our  unwuilngness  to  spend 
money  on  a  whole  variety  of  programs  and 
panaceas. 

X  know  someone  will  say— and  Justifiably 
so:  "ScKoca.  what  do  you  suggest  If  you're 
so  smart?" 

X  am  convinced  that  more  profligate,  defi- 
cit spending  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
eventually  worsen  the  situation  rather  than 
better  It. 

I  know  that  at  a  time  when  the  American 
dollar  Is  eroding  and  depreciating  all  over 
the  world — when  credit  of  the  United  States 
Is  being  pushed  to  the  breaking  point — 
when  our  national  debt  is  960  bmion  greater 
than  the  total  combined  debt  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  such  spending  is  court- 
ing disaster,  bankruptcy,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
This  Is  exactiy  what  the  Soviets  want  us 
to  do.  This  Is  what  they  have  planned  for 
our  Internal  deterioration. 


General  Claire  Chennault,  who  died  last 
Augiut  of  cancer,  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
soldiers  of  our  time.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  famous  Flying  Tigers  and  later  com- 
manded the  XJJS.  Air  Force  In  the  Far  East. 

He  was  a  man  who  understood  the  Com- 
munists because  he  had  fought  them  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  wanted  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  expert  knowledge  before  he 
died. 

General  Chennault  said  In  his  testimony 
Just  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  and  I  quote: 

"Tou  know  that  WMnmunlsm  is  depending 
on  ruining  the  United  States  financially. 
more  so  than  on  any  nUlitary  action  against 
the  United  States  •  •  •  Lenin  and  StaUn 
both  talked  about  not  engaging  in  war  if 
11  can  be  avoided.  Their  plan  for  many 
years  was  to  ruin  the  financial  structure 
of  the  United  States. 

"I  believe  that  if  things  go  on  as  they 
are  now.  eventually  they  will  achieve  that 
purpose  of  ruining  the  United  States  finan- 
cially." 

In  another  part  of  his  testimony,  he  said: 

"I  believe  the  Conununists  will  not  take 
over  a  lot  of  Asia  where  they  could.  They 
want  us  to  continue  pouring  aid  into  those 
areas  •  •  •  year  after  year,  until  our  cur- 
rency Is  no  longer  of  any  value.  Then  they 
wiU  be  ready  to  take  the  United  States  In 
turn." 

For  years  before  I  went  to  Congress,  I  com- 
plained and  campaigned  against  the  ever- 
Increasing  bureaucracy  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
astronomical  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  ever-increasing  taxload 
on  the  American  people  and  American  busi- 
ness. 

I  did  not  go  to  Washington  to  support 
programs  and  legislation  which  augment 
those  evils.  I  did  not  go  to  Washington  to 
participate  In  the  dissolution  of  the  economy 
or  fiscal  stability  of  the  United  States. 

Just  remember  that  we  are  never  going  to 
get  tax  reductions  that  are  Justified  and  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  until  we  put  a  stop  to  un- 
bridled spending.  Tax  cuts  without  spend- 
ing cuts  lead  to  greater  debt,  move  us  closer 
to  fiscal  collapse,  and,  erf  course,  fan  the 
fires  of  ruinous  and  uncontrollable  inflation. 
I  have  on  occasion  opposed  new  and  ex- 
panded activities  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  have  merit  and  are  desirable. 
There  are  two  principal  reasons,  however, 
for  my  opposition: 

First,  because  we  cannot  afford  them.  Be- 
cause these  programs  would  further  Increase 
the  Indebtedness  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent, 
the  tax  burden  on  our  people,  and  weaken 
the  fiscal  structure  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  because  I  felt  that  the  project  or 
program  was  one  that  should  be  carried  on 
by  local  or  State  government. 

Ijet  me  give  you  an  example: 

Those  virho  have  opposed  various  Federals 
aid  programs  for  education  have  been 
charged  with  being  Insensible  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  the  country,  benefits  for 
teachers,  and  education  generally.  Just  the 
opp>oslte.  however,  is  true. 

Everyone  with  a  grain  of  sense  knows  that 
eventually  any  type  of  Federal-aid  program 
results  In  Federal  Interference,  domination, 
and  control.  To  argue  differently  Is  to  dis- 
regard the  record  completely. 

Whenever  you  pour  Federal  money  Into 
local  government.  Federal  control  eventually 
follows  as  night  follows  day.  Education  Is 
one  of  the  last  major  activities  that  we  have 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

If  the  Federal  Government  takes  over — 
and  I  predict  that  It  will  If  the  present  trend 
continues — you  are  going  to  have  a  depart- 
ment of  education  filled  with  thotisands  of 
new  bureaucrats  that  will  dwarf  all  other 
departments  of  Government  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Defense.    Tour  schools,  your  chil- 


dren, your  teachers,  and  your  currieulums 
will  eventually  operate  tmder  mandate  from 
Washington. 

I  believe  ova  school  boards,  otir  school  ad- 
ministrators, our  teachers,  and  our  PTA's 
can  do  a  better  Job  for  our  schools  with  our 
own  tax  doUars  than  can  some  bureaucrat  in 
Washington.  Just  as  I  beUeve  that  our  city 
councils,  our  planning  commlssiom.,  and  our 
citizens'  development  committees  can  do 
better  and  more  economical  Jobs  at  urban  re- 
development, free  from  the  redtape  and  dic- 
tation of  Washington  bureaucrats.  You 
know  that  for  every  educational  and  urban 
redevelopment  dollar  Ohio  sends  to  the  Po- 
tomac, it  will  be  lucky  if  it  gets  60  cenu 
back. 

I  realize  that  the  S.tates  and  local  govern- 
ments would  have  an  easier  time  meeting 
their  financial  obligations  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  siphon  off  so  much  of  the 
tax  dollar.  That  Is  one  reason  why  the  hand- 
ful of  conservatives  'in  the  Congress  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  ever-expanding  activi- 
ties and  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— so  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  continue  to  siphon  off  more  and  more  tax 
dollars  to  the  detriment  of  local  government. 
But  let's  get  back  for  a  few  minutes  to 
unemployment.  Oh  yes,  I  can  hear  those 
who  are  calling  for  more  Government  spend- 
ing as  the  panacea  to  aid  unemployment 
saying  that  ScHBUia  In  unconcerned.  That  Is 
not  true.  I  am  looking  for  basic  causes  of 
unemployment  and  the  employment  of  meas- 
ures to  remove  these  causes. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  unemployment 
situation  which  we  are  facing  at  the  present 
time  is  different  and  unusual.  In  most  of 
the  country  employment  is  good;  in  many 
places  It  Is  above  average.  But  there  are 
pockets  of  unemplojrment  where  admittedly 
the  situation  Is  bod.  This  Is  an  tinusual 
and  unique  situation,  different  from  what 
we  have  ever  faced. 

I  certainly  am  not  an  expert  In  this  field. 
Far  from  it.  But  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  problem  is  acute  In  those 
Industries  and  areas  where  we  have  priced 
ourselves  out  of  markets  and  where  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  f<x«ign  manufacturers. 

Charles  Lucey,  the  able  writer  for  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  deals  with  this  subject 
in  a  recent  series  of  articles.  He  sald: 
"Evldence  grows  that  dcunestie  United 
States  Inflation  Is  shoving  up  our  costs  so 
that  overseas  nations  can  underseU  us." 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  he  Is  right. 
This  inflationary  spiral  In  the  United 
States  has  not  only  priced  us  out  of  foreign 
markets  but  out  of  our  domestic  noarkets  as 
welL  It  is  a  basic  economic  fact  that  every 
time  you  raise  the  price  of  a  television  set,  a 
washing  machine,  a  refrigerator,  or  an 
automobile  by  $50,  there  are  thousands 
fewer  families  who  are  able  to  buy  one  or 
more  of  these  items. 

Excessive  Government  spending,  especially 
deficit  spending  where  the  Government 
spends  money  It  has  to  borrow,  as  sure  as 
night  follows  day,  lessens  the  piu-chasing 
power  of  each  doUar,  and  consequently  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  Inflationary 
spiral. 

Also  making  major  contributions  to  the 
inflationary  spiral,  the  ever  Increasing  cost 
of  living  or  the  declining  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  are  men  like  Reuther  and  Mc- 
Donald and  some  of  the  big  industriaUsts 
who  produce  basic  raw  materials. 

Over  the  past  decade  certain  labor  leaders 
in  order  to  maintain  their  own  positions  of 
power  within  their  unions  have  conslstentiy 
pushed  and  pushed  for  wages  that  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Increased  cost  of  living.  The  in- 
dustrialists to  whom  I  have  referred  have 
readily  granted  excessive  and  unwarranted 
wage  Increases  because  these  Increases  offered 
them  an  opporiiinlty  and  an  excuse  for  a 
price  increase  which  Included  not  only  the 
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wage  differential  but  also  a  substantial  and 
Often  unjustified  profit  margin. 

As  a  result,  the  man  on  a  fixed  Income,  the 
pensioner,  the  schoolteacher,  and  the  white- 
collar  worker,  whose  Increases,  It  any.  lag 
behind  have  suffered  most.  In  turn,  Indxis- 
try  loses  these  people  as  customers. 

Remember  our  economy  today  la  at  a  high 
point  largely  because  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  defense  dollars.  Markets  or 
production  caused  by  defense  spending  can 
m  a  sense  be  said  to  be  artlfically  created. 
IX  thU  cold  war  should  end.  and  we  all  pray 
that  It  win.  defense  spending  and  produc- 
tion win  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  You  can 
readily  see  how  the  United  States  wUl  then 
need  badly  every  poMlble  market  or  outlet 
for  Ita  Industrial  program.  One  can  ••# 
how  vital  It  Is  that  we  preserve  our  markets 
for  tomorrow. 

As  a  result  of  high  taxes  caused  by  the 
Oovernment  spending  I  have  been  talking 
about  and  high  production  costs,  Industry 
After  industry  In  the  United  States  today  U 
•subllshlng  planU  In  foreign  countries  to 
take  advantage  of  low  labor  costs  and  tax 
concessions.  Now  I  believe  we  should  invest 
private  American  capital  abroad,  but  for 
other  reasons  than  to  avoid  taxes  and  to  take 
advantage  of  low  labor  costs. 

If  we  continue  to  Invest  capital,  as  we  have 
In  the  past  few  years,  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
for  building  plants  all  over  the  world  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  spent  for  normal 
plant  expansion  In  the  cities  of  the  United 
states,  we  are  headed  for  a  real  halr-curllng 
unemplojrment  one  of  these  days. 

We  have  lost  many  world  markets  today 
simply  because  we  can  no  longer  compete. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  lose  more  and 
more  of  these  markets,  in  Industry  after  In- 
dustry, because  dally  foreign  countries,  with 
our  technical  help  and  our  money,  are  enter- 
ing new  fields  and  are  manufacturing  com- 
modities with  the  most  advanced  mass  pro- 
duction machinery  available.  They  are  do- 
ing it  without  paying  astronomical  taxes  and 
with  labor  costs  that  are  only  a  fraction  of 
ovirs. 

A  Ford  assembly-line  worker  gets  a  wage, 
including  fringe  benefits,  of  approximately 
$2.94  per  hour,  compared  with  69  cents  in 
Cologne.  Germany.  Tet  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
reduced  tariffs  on  German  cars. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  see  why  we 
are  not  only  losing  our  European  markets 
but  our  domestic  markets  as  well. 

Some  industrialists  who  6  years  ago,  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress,  urged  me  as 
vehemently  as  they  dared  to  vote  against 
liberalization  of  our  trade  policies,  have  to- 
day reversed  their  position.  They  want  no 
tariff  barriers  or  quotas.  Why  this  change? 
Simply  because  during  these  0  years  they 
have  built  plants  abroad  and  now  want  to 
Import  their  low-coet,  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts into  this  country  without  quotas  or 
tariff  barriers. 

What  happens  if  this  flow  of  American 
capital  abroad  for  the  establishment  of 
plants  aU  over  the  world  continues  at  the 
expetue  of  industrial  expansion  at  home? 
What  happens  to  small  business  and  in- 
dustry— the  backbone  of  this  country — 
which  cannot  establish  plants  in  Europe, 
jwhich,  in  order  to  maintain  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  miist  continue  to  pay  high 
labor  costs,  the  53  percent  cor]>orate  tax.  and 
even  higher  personal  taxes  to  sustain  this 
orgy  of  spending  In  which  we  are  engaged? 

Keeping  In  mind  our  unprecedented  popu- 
lation growth,  what  happens  to  American 
labor  and  small  business  when  it  will  be 
compelled  in  the  next  2.  5.  and  10  years  to 
compete  with  goods  made  abroad  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  and  produced  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  those  made  here? 

President  Elsenhower,  in  his  latest  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  Congress,  said: 

"While  imports  were  well  maintained,  e«- 
ports  declined  sharply  after  1957.    From  the 


first  half  of  1957  to  the  first  half  of  1958.  the 
value  of  U.S.  merchandise  exports  fell  more — 
In  relative  as  well  as  in  absolute  terms— than 
those  of  all  other  countries  combined." 

In  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post  the 
well-known  business  writer.  Bernard  D. 
Mosslter.  said  thU: 

"But  Imports  and  other  purchases  abroad 
ran  ahead  of  exports  by  9900  million,  and  in 
national  Income  bookkeeping  this  Is  on  the 
minus  side  of  the  ledger." 

As  I  said,  we  recently  reduced  the  tariff  on 
foreign  cars  coming  Into  this  country  by 
about  8.S  percent.  Today  most  European 
countries  fix  quotas  on  American  cars.  Only 
a  handful  are  admitted,  and  the  Urlffs  are 
exorbitant.  The  cheapest  kind  of  Chevrolet 
or  Ford  cosU  lO.OOO  In  Prance,  approximately 
$8,000  In  England,  and  $10,000  in  South 
America.     Is  this  reciprocal  trade? 

Automobile  imporU  have  increased  almost 
15  times  In  the  past  5  years— from  30,505  In 
1053  to  431.608  in  1958.  Export  of  U.S.  cars 
has  decreased  from  188.303  In  1053  to  135,834 
in  1058. 

Let's  go  from  automobiles  to  a  little  thing 
like  nails.  Imports  of  nails  supply  more  than 
one-third  of  US.  market.  Imports  are  more 
than  50  times  as  great  as  exports  of  nails. 

Barbed  wire,  an  American  invention,  a  few 
years  ago  came  almost  solely  from  U.S.  con- 
cerns, both  big  and  small.  Today  more  than 
one  out  of  every  two  rolln  of  barbed  wire  sold 
in  this  country  is  made  in  foreign  mills, 
using  foreign  steel. 

Imports  of  barbed  wire  amount  to  more 
than  60  times  our  exports.  Why?  Simply 
because  a  Dayton.  Ohio,  jobber  can  buy  a 
ton  of  barbed  wire  made  In  Germany  for  $40 
less  than  the  same  product  made  In  nearby 
Cleveland,  where  steel  wages  are  three  times 
as  high. 

The  Industry  estimates  that  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports.  In  terms  of  man-hours 
required  to  produce  the  barbed  wire,  equals 
about  650  full-time  Jobs.  There  is  no  tariff 
on  Imports  of  barbed  wire. 

Most  of  the  sewing  machine  biislness  has 
gone  to  foreign  factories.  The  White  Co., 
which  was  No.  2  In  this  field,  gave  up  In  late 
1957  after  80  years  of  business  and  now  has 
its  machines  made  in  Japan. 

In  1956  and  1957  we  shipped  abroad  only 
80.000  sewing  machines.  We  Imported  3 
million. 

There  are  steady  increases  in  imports  of 
portable  typewriters  and  calculating  and 
other  types  of  business  machines.  One  com- 
pany with  an  oversea  plant  makes  Identical 
machines  In  the  United  States  and  In  Ger- 
many. It  pays  an  average  of  $2.25  per  hour 
to  workers  In  its  American  plant,  less  than 
60  cents  an  hour  to  its  workers  in  Germany. 
An  official  of  this  company  recently  said: 
"We  are  being  forced  into  setting  up  oversea 
plants,  where  labor  costs  are  lower,  in  order 
to  compete  with  foreign  companies." 

In  1967  we  exported  about  100,000  type- 
writers and  Imported  337.000.  Prom  January 
to  September  of  1058,  we  shipped  only  42.000 
typewriters  overseas  and  brought  In  280,000. 

Last  year  800,000  bicycles  arrived.  Our  ex- 
ports were  negligible. 

We  find  that  we  have  similar  situations 
existing  with  reference  to  such  Items  as  fish- 
ing tackle.  Jeweled  watches,  clocks,  clothes- 
pins, woolen  gloves,  plywood,  dlnnerware. 
woolen  fabrics,  cameras,  cotton  cloth,  and 
transistor  radios. 

Insofar  as  transistor  radios  are  concerned, 
some  U.S.  manufacturers,  in  order  to  stay  in 
business,  have  arranged  to  bring  in  transistor 
portables  from  Japan  to  sell  as  part  of  their 
own  line.  Other  companies  in  this  field  are 
considering  importing  sets  or  parts  from 
Japan. 

Now  such  an  arrangement  may  overcome 
the  companies'  ciu-rent  problem  of  competi- 
tion, but  what  happens  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  American  labor  that  has  been  making 
these  transistors  and  parts  in  U.S.  factories? 


If  one  thinks  that  this  problem  is  confined 
to  small  items  only,  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  after  quite 
a  hassle,  recently  decided  to  buy  a  huge 
steam  turbine  generator  from  a  British  com- 
pany that  underbid  U.S.  firms  by  several 
million  dollars. 

Let's  see  how  this  one  purchase  affected 
workers  in  four  cities  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  was  Westlnghouse  and  General  Electric 
which  were  outbid.  They  have  plants  which 
manufacture  turblnua  and  turbine  parts  in 
East  Pituburgh,  Lester,  Pa.;  Schenectady, 
N.Y.;  and  Fitchburg.  Mass.  All  four  of  these 
cities  are  in  depressed  areas  where  unem- 
ployment is  high. 

The  loss  of  this  contract  meant  the  loss  of 
about  350  full-time  jobs  for  3  years  on  di- 
rect production  and  700  or  more  other  jobe 
indirectly  connected  with  the  project. 
Again,  British  wage  rates  are  only  87  percent 
of  those  in  the  United  SUtea  for  similar 
work. 

Here  Is  a  headline  from  Monday's  Wall 
Street  Journal:  "Producers  Spur  Imporu 
From  Own  Oversea  PlanU.  Cite  Savings- 
Harvester  Oeu  Plrst  Uniu." 

The  news  story  said :  "This  week  Interna- 
tional Hanrest^r  Co..  the  largest  manufao- 
turer  of  farm  equipment  in  the  world,  im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtee  the  first  farm 
tractors  made  in  Harvester  factories  over- 


ThU  week's  issue  of  U.S.  News  h  World 

Report.  In  discussing  this  very  subject,  says: 

"U.S.  producers  trying  to  meet  this  kind 
of  competition  have  two  alternatives  if  they 
want  to  stay  in  business:  Turn  to  more 
automation,  using  fewer  people,  or  shift  pro- 
duction overseas." 

It  has  been  going  overseas  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

As  foreign  countries  take  on  the  manu- 
facture of  more  and  more  items  which  they 
formerly  purchased  in  this  country,  they  will 
be  able  to  do  some  real  bargaining  under  our 
present  trade  policies.  The  prices  for  com- 
modities made  In  this  country  will  be  so  high 
that  under  no  condition  will  we  be  able  to 
compete  with  their  domestic  products.  They 
will  then  be  able  without  fear  to  remove  all 
tariffs  on  American-made  products  becatise 
we  cannot  possibly  compete  with  them  in 
their  marketo.  They  wUl  grant  tariff  con- 
cessions to  us  gladly  for  similar  ones  on 
their  products  coming  Into  the  United  States. 

So  you  can  readily  see  what  I  say  is  true; 
namely,  that  we  are  losing  our  European 
markeu  and  soon,  under  our  present  trade 
policies,  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  losing  our 
own  American  markets  to  foreign-made  com- 
modltles  shipped  Into  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  The  manu- 
facturers of  spiortlng  equipment  laid  on  my 
desk  the  highest  quality  baseball  gloves, 
basketballs.  fQ£>tballs,  etc.,  manufactured  In 
this  coxmtry  for  many,  many  years.  They 
placed  beside  this  equipment  similar  items 
of  exactly  the  same  quality  made  by  the 
Japanese.  It  was  pointed  out  that  under  our 
foreign-aid  program  we  gave  to  the  Japanese 
the  most  modern,  scientific,  noass-produo- 
tlon,  leather  goods  machinery. 

The  American  labor  that  went  into  thase 
products  averaged  $2.50  an  hour  compared 
to  Japanese  labor  at  40  cents  an  hour. 
Japanese  taxes,  both  business  and  personal, 
are  considerably  lower  tlian  ours. 

The  old  argument  that  American  know- 
how,  ingenuity.  and  mass-production 
methods  can  overcome  the  differential  in 
tsuces  and  labor  costs  no  longer  applies.  The 
machinery  which  the  Japanese  were  given 
was  a  later  model  and  more  efficient  than 
much  of  the  machinery  still  used  in  Amer- 
ican plants. 

Furthermore,  as  we  all  know,  the  Japanese 
are  a  smart  and  industrious  people.  Need 
I  point  out  to  you  that  under  these  cinrum- 
stances  it  is  impossible  for  our  manufac- 
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turers  to  compete  in  our  own  markets  with 
the  Japanese  products? 

Of  course,  the  free  traders  will  tell  you 
that  we  must  allow  a  certain  number  of 
Industries  to  go  by  the  boards  In  this  coun- 
try becaiise  liberalized  trade  policies  are  ad- 
vantageous to  our  American  exporters.  True 
it  is  that  over  the  years,  the  United  States 
being  a  great  Industrial  country.  Its  export* 
have  exceeded  Its  imports.  If  they  had  not. 
the  United  States  would  have  been  in  a  bad 
way.  That  is  what  we  are  complaining  about 
now.  The  gap  between  our  exports  and  our 
Imports  is  closing  fut;  in  fact,  too  fast, 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  Biblical  Injunction 
that  we  must  be  our  brother's  keeper,  but 
we  oan  fulfill  that  injunction  only  so  long 
as  we  are  able  to  keep  oiu-selves. 


Challengt  to  Amtricaa  Buiineig 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBEr/h.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiNtrasoTA 

2H  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtday.  April  30, 1959 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress I  made  before  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce luncheon  on  April  27,  1959.  en- 
titled "Challenge  to  American  Business." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chalunck  to  Amexicam  Business 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humprket. 

Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  chamber  of  com- 
merce luncheon,  Washington,  D.C..  April 

27. 1959) 

1  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  business  leaders  of  America  and  to 
discuss  with  you  a  problem  that  concerns 
me  deeply. 

I  refer  to  a  declaration  of  war  Mr.  Khru- 
shche\  has  issued  against  us — a  declaration 
of  economic  war. 

I  need  not  remind  you  gentlemen  of  the 
all  too  painful  fact  of  the  American  reces- 
sion. I  share  your  rejoicing  that  we  are 
again  on  the  upgrade;  but  none  of  us  should 
ever  forget  that  there  is  still  far  too  much 
slack  in  our  economy. 

Millions  are  still  Jobless.  Too  many  plants 
are  working  short  workweeks.  America  is 
far  from  hitting  on  all  cylinders. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  recently  visited 
Russia,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Soviets 
are  pulling  out  all  of  the  production  stops, 
pressing  hard  against  their  full  economic 
capacity,  and  making  great  sacrifices  to  in- 
crease that  capfu;lty. 

Russia  is  a  part  of  the  world  where  opti- 
mism rivals  that  of  America's  boldest  opti- 
mists. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  said  that  he  has 
declared  economic  war  on  \xb.  His  aim:  to 
"catch  up  and  surpass  America." 

The  Soviet  coimtryslde  Is  strewn  with 
signs  bearing  these  words. 

Khrushchev  Is  looking  ahead  10  to  30  years. 
He  is  using  the  vast  powers  of  Russia's  state 
machinery  to  plan  and  program  the  great 
resources  of  his  empire.  He  has  called  his 
first  7-year  plan,  "Russia's  Offensive  Opens," 
and  under  this  plan  he  has  programed  vast 
increases  in  the  capacity  of  Russia's  heavy 
industries. 

By  1966.  he  alms  at  adding  nearly  30  mil- 
lions tons  of  steel  capacity;  more  than  100 
million  tons  of  oil  production;  nearly  300 
billion  kllowatt-hours  of  electricity. 


And  while  the  emphasis  Is  clearly  on  capi- 
tal goods  to  add  to  Soviet  military  and  eco- 
nomic power,  there  are  also  important 
planned  increases  In  consumer  goods.  Meat 
production  Is  to  more  than  double  by  1965; 
butter  production,  already  almost  equal  to 
ours,  is  to  Increase  by  almost  400,000  tons. 
There  are  to  be  more  shoes  and  clothes  and 
the  gadgets  of  life  for  the  Russian  people, 
who,  you  must  remember,  know  nothing  of 
the  rich  material  life  we  live  here. 

We  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  discount 
these  plans  and  programs,  ambitious  as  they 
may  seem.  Por  the  Soviets  have  made  am- 
bitious plans  before — and  they  have  made 
them  a  reality. 

Not  only  have  they  achieved  economic 
goals;  they  have  taken  giant  steps  in  aclence 
and  technology  as  wsll. 

The  first  man-mads  earth  satellite  bears 
a  stamp,  "Made  in  Russia," 

The  first  artificial  planet  to  be  placed  in 
our  solar  sysUm  llkewlst  U  labeled,  "Made 
in  Russia." 

And  to  the  struggling  nations  of  the  world, 
this  labsl  snys  more.  It  says.  "Made  in  Rus- 
sia—only 40  ysars  ago  a  primitive,  unedu- 
cated, rural  nation,  a  nation  without  science, 
without  technology." 

To  the  Indian  or  the  Egyptian,  the  Bur- 
mese or  the  Syrian,  Russia's  meteoric  rise 
from  Isffgard  to  leader  In  the  world  of  science 
and  Invention  has  the  same  Inspiration  as 
the  rags-to-rlches  rise  of  the  self-made  man 
of  America. 

If  Russia  can  do  it.  they  say,  why  can't 
we? 

And  so  we  would  be  ill  advised  to  under- 
estimate Russia's  progress.  More  important. 
we  would  be  foolish  to  Ignore  the  potent 
effect  of  Russia's  progress  on  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Khnishchev's  7-year  plan  is  not  Just  an 
economic  document;  It  Is  a  political  and 
psychological  document,  too.  The  Russians 
are  using  It  as  a  major  weapon  of  foreign 
pmllcy,  and  they  are  getting  an  interested 
audience  In  all  those  teenUng  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Africa  and  even  Latin  America  where  people 
are  searching  desperately  for  an  escape  from 
a  life  of  abject  poverty. 

Many  leaders  in  India.  Burma,  Indonesia. 
Egypt.  Iraq,  and  elsewhere  are  fascinated 
with  what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising.  Those  leaders  are  not 
blind  to  the  hideous  cost  to  humanity  which 
the  industrial  revolution  under  communism 
has  entailed;  but  they  hope  to  avoid  paying 
this  cost. 

At  the  same  time,  they  know  their  people 
will  have  to  make  sacrifices  if  they  are  to 
grow  in  economic  strength. 

Before  these  people,  the  Russian  flaunt 
their  7-year  plan,  and  they  get  an  interested 
audience. 

Por  what  alternative  is  offered  in  its  place? 
What  is  the  exi>erience  of  the  prosperous 
West  that  seems  relevant  to  their  dire  prob- 
lems? 
What,  they  ask  us,  do  you  have  to  offer? 
You  and  I  know  that  we  have  plenty  to 
offer.  But  have  we  been  offering  It?  Have 
we  been  sharing  our  best  qualities,  our  great- 
est talents  as  fully  as  we  might  have? 

I  do  not  think  so — and  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest a  way  in  wlilch  American  business  and 
American  businessmen  can  help  export  to 
other  countries  one  of  the  most  precious 
conunodltles  we  have :  managerial  know-how. 
Por  it  is  this  talent  which  has  contributed 
so  greatly  to  America's  imprecedented  wealth 
and  standard  of  living. 

We  need  to  export  this  talent  because  the 
real  determinant  of  a  country's  economic 
progress  is  people. 

Certainly  a  country  with  vast  natural  re- 
sources can  develop  more  readily  than  a 
country  with  no  natural  resources — all  other 
factors  being  the  same.  However,  there  are 
many  examples  of  countries,  like  Indonesia, 


rich  In  natural  resources,  which  suffer  the 
pangs  of  abject  poverty.  Yet  other  countries, 
like  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  with  ex- 
tremely limited  resources,  have  become 
highly  industrialized  and  highly  productive 
and  their  people  enjoy  high  Uving  standards. 

Israel  and  Puerto  Rico  are  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  what  can  be  done  by  energetic 
people  with  limited  resources. 

The  key  to  economic  progress  is  in  the 
know-how,  in  the  talents,  in  the  abilities.  In 
the  training,  In  the  experience  of  the  people. 
But  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
especially  those  that  have  become  newly-in- 
dependent, there  is  a  tragic  lack  of  manag- 
ers and  operators — people  who  know  how  to 
do  things,  how  to  get  resulu,  how  to  per- 
form. 

It  is  not  that  the  people  of  these  countries 
lack  Inherent  ability.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  one  cannot  find  out- 
standing individuals.  The  trouble  is  there 
are  »o  very  few  of  them. 

Training  and  experience  take  time.  The 
process  of  developing  know-how  is  tragically 
slow. 

Under  our  Point  Pour  program  and  other 
public  and  private  efforts,  tens  of  thousands 
of  loyal  and  dedicated  Americans  have  been 
living  and  working  as  advisors  and  consul- 
tants and  teachers  overssas.  trying  to  provide 
the  technical  assistance  which  the  underde- 
veloped countries  so  desperately  need. 

To  these  soldiers  m  the  front  line  of  the 
war  against  poverty,  we  all  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Where  we  have  failed  is  In  making  avail- 
able In  substantial  measure  America's  mana- 
gerial talents,  America's  capacity  to  do,  to 
perform,  to  get  things  done. 

The  greatest  reservoir  of  management  tal- 
ent in  the  entire  world  is  In  American  In- 
dustry. Otu-  corporations  have  the  men  and 
women  who  know  how  to  organize  and  get 
results,  how  to  operate  and  how  to  manage. 
Far  too  little  of  this  talent  has  been  made 
available   to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Here  lies  the  greatest  challenge  to  Amer- 
ican businec£  in  the  war  against  poverty — 
in  the  war  for  free  enterprise. 

As  you  well  know,  managment  Is  not 
produced  by  any  simple  formula.  Managers 
and  enterpreneurs  are  not  created  ready- 
made  by  our  universities.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  practical  experience. 

It  Isn't  enough  for  us  to  send  advisors  and 
consultants  and  experts  overseas.  Yes.  they 
are  tremendously  valuable  and  make  a 
marked  contribution,  but  even  more  import- 
ant is  the  need  to  make  available  managerial 
talent.  In  this  area,  only  American  busi- 
ness can  meet  the  challenge. 

Will  you  meet  the  challenge  and  meet  It 
in  time? 

Many  have  said  that  private  Investment 
abroad  can  do  the  entire  Job.  A  combina- 
tion of  American  capital  and  American 
know-how  through  private  investment  is 
highly  desirable  and  must  be  given  every 
possible  encouragement.  But  for  the  long- 
run  good  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  is 
this  enough? 

The  t>est  way  to  encoxirage  free  enterprise 
is  to  help  build  local  industries,  not  merely 
branches  of  American  firms. 

In  the  long  run,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  become  developed  only  if  their 
own  businesses  grow  and  expand  and  be- 
come stronger. 

Only  American  business  can  determine 
whether  the  United  States  will  help  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  secure  the^  manage- 
ment they  need  for  rapid  progress.  It  would 
be  well  if  every  American  oorpwration  were 
to  think  seriously  how  it  can  contribute  to 
meeting  this  challenge. 

We  could  achieve  Bi>ectacular  results  if 
we  could  make  available  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  management  technician  teams  who 
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fo  abroad  from  2  to  8  yenrs  under  man- 
agement contract!  for  the  purpoM  of  actu- 
ally running  locally  owned  bualnen.  Such 
a  program  could  reault  in  Increaalng  output. 
In  raUlng  living  atandMrds,  in  brightening 
American  prestige  and  in  thwarting  expan- 
ilon  of  communiim. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Amerlctn  bu«lneM 
can  beat  the  ConununlaU  In  helping  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  if  It  la  willing  to 
malce  the  effort? 

By  making  the  effort,  I  do  not  mean  Mnd- 
Ing  only  retired  people,  and  adventurous 
youngsters  who  have  the  seal  but  not  the 
experience  and  maturity  to  be  effective.  We 
must  make  available  some  of  our  best  people 
In  their  mo«t  productive  years,  and  they 
must  stay  on  the  scene  long  enough  to  show 
the  local  business  community  how  to  man- 
age and  how  to  run  enterprises. 

Slmultaneoxuly,  people  from  the  develop- 
ing countries  must  be  brought  to  America 
and  given  opj)ortunltles  to  work  within  our 
corporations,  alongside  good  management 
personnel. 

Our  Government  can  help  Induce  Individ- 
uals and  companies  to  participate  in  such  a 
program.  We  now  provide  tax  exemption 
up  to  $20,000  a  year  for  Americans  who  are 
abroad  18  months  or  more.  To  lift  this  upper 
earnings  limit,  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  certain  fruits  of  lending  our  manage- 
rial talents  to  those  who  need  them  most. 

There  are  other  ways  our  Government 
might  Join  hands  with  business  in  a  joint 
endeavor.  Government  might  make  up  tho 
difference  between  what  a  local  enterprise 
could  pay  an  Amertcan  executive  and  the 
salary  he  has  been  getting.  Government 
might  also  provide  technical  assistance  funds 
to  dollar-starved  countries  to  facilitate  the 
exporting  of  executives. 

Many  countries  might  be  Induced  to  pro- 
Tide  local  tax  exemption  for  such  manage- 
ment teams  so  that  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunities for  large  personal  savings,  thus  af- 
fording attractive  flnanclnl  rewards. 

Of  course.  In  order  for  American  corpori- 
tlons  to  induce  their  best  people  to  take 
theee  assignments,  the  companies  would  have 
to  protect  -enlorlty  rights.  But  there  is 
nothing  novel  about  this.  We  did  It  for  the 
men  who  went  to  flght  in  the  hot  war  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  Why  shouldn't  we  do  the 
same  for  those  who  are  willing  to  flght  In 
the  front  lines  of  a  war  Just  a«  urgent  and 
Just  as  Important  to  our  survival:  the  cold 
war  against  communlsmf 

You  should  not  overlook  the  possibility 
that  your  own  management  people  might 
learn  somtthlnf  from  working  abroad,  and 
be  all  the  more  valuable  when  they  return. 
After  all.  we  do  not  have  all  the  knowledge, 
and  we  can  learn  as  well  as  teach. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  American 
buslneaa  create  Its  own  point  4  program, 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  American 
business  get  Into  the  business  of  exporting 
free  enterprise  to  other  countries— in  the 
form  of  that  greatest  of  American  geniuses— 
our  managerial  talent. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  more  flttlng  organi- 
sation than  yoior  own  to  toke  the  leadership 
In  Implementing  this  point  4  program  for 
American  business. 

What  I  am  suggesting  makes  good  human- 
itarian sense— -and  that  alone  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  undertaking  It. 

But  It  also  makes  good  business  sense.  In 
the  long  run,  for  America. 

Tou,  as  businessmen,  know  that  good  cus- 
tomers mean  good  business.  Our  own  econ- 
omy bas  grown  in  large  measvure  because  we 
have  had  expanded  purchasing  power  and 
larger  marketa  for  our  goods. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  world  nuu-keta. 
As  we  help  underdeveloped  countrlea  to 
grow  and  prosper,  they  will  become  not  com- 
petitors, but  customers  for  American  prod- 
ucts. 


Of  course,  there  will  be  some  added  com- 
petition. But  when  world  trade  expands, 
America  and  her  btulneee  community  are 
bound  to  benefit.  And  our  world  trade 
will  expand  as  the  poor  countries,  with  our 
help,  grow  more  prosperous. 

The. matter  of  lending  management  to 
other  countrlet  will  not  be  easy.  There  wlU 
be  many  headaches  and  heartaches  and  frus- 
trations. But  who  here  does  not  know  that 
nothing  worthwhile  was  ever  won  without 
sweat,  hard  work,  and  frustration? 

The  fight  against  poverty  and  against 
Communism  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  in  any 
of  Its  phases.  But  surely,  in  America,  there 
are  enough  companies,  and  enough  Indi- 
viduals, who  will  be  willing  to  Join  In  a  cru- 
sade of  commercial  missionaries. 

America  must  become  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  the  leading  force  in  this 
Twentieth  Century  war  against  poverty. 
This  Is  a  popular  war.  It  Is  a  moral  war. 
It  is  a  war  that  we  can  win. 

And  In  winning  that  war  for  humanity, 
we  Increase  the  chances  of  winning  peace 
and  survival  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for 
men  and  women  and  children  everywhere. 


SomedaT  Poland  Will  Exist  Afaia  as  a 
Free  and  Independent  Natton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  30. 19S9 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  168  years  ago.  Poland  adopted  ita 
flrst  coristltution  establUhlnR  the  rights 
of  its  people  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice.  It  is  well  for  us  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  take  note  of  what  has 
happened  to  that  valiant  nation  and  its 
people  since  that  time. 

Today  we  find  Poland  swallowed  up 
In  the  depths  of  the  Soviet  Union's  plans 
for  world  domination.  The  freedoms 
which  the  people  of  Poland  were  guar- 
anteed have  been  lost  in  the  meaning- 
less mouthlngs  of  her  Red  puppet  lead- 
ers. Her  claim  to  an  independent  na- 
tion Is  In  doubt  because  of  the  itrini 
pulling  of  her  Soviet  masters  housed  In 
the  Kremlin. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  suffered 
terribly  in  the  past  generation.  Atroci- 
ties by  both  the  Russians  and  the  Ger- 
mans cut  down  her  brave  young  men 
and  even  her  women  and  children  in 
wholesale,  senseless  slaughter.  Her  peo- 
ple were  sent  both  eastward  and  west- 
ward to  provide  the  backbreaklng  work 
force  for  factories,  mines,  and  farms. 
Families  were  split  asunder,  never  again 
to  be  reunited. 

After  World  War  11  came  the  bitter  en- 
slavement of  the  Communists,  of  Rus- 
sian troops  on  Polish  soil,  of  heartless 
suppression  of  freedom  and  individu- 
ality. Finally,  the  Poles  revolted  and 
won  the  promise  of  an  end  to  religious 
persecution  and  collective  farms.  But 
the  Red  masters  had  no  intention  of  car- 
rying out  their  promises.  Since  the  re- 
volt in  1956,  the  newly  won  freedoms  are 
being  spirited  away,  one  at  a  time,  until 
now  Poland  Is  once  again  completely  un- 
der the  heel  of  a  brutal  police  state. 
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It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  someday 
Poland  will  exist  again  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  free  to  determine  her 
own  destiny. 

On  this  day.  It  la  wise  for  us  to  contem- 
plate the  fate  of  those  who  were  forced 
to  deal  with  the  Communists,  and  who 
now  find  themselves  under  their  subju- 
gation.         

Protection  of  Wild  Horses  and  Bvrts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESCrrATIVn 
Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Emory  S.  Avant,  executive  director 
of  Peoples  Lobby.  Inc.,  regarding  the 
slaughter  of  wild  horses  and  burroe  to 
provide  food  for  dogs  and  other  domestic 
pets.  The  sad  plight  of  these  animals 
has  been  told  in  several  national  maga- 
zines and  other  publications. 

Mustangs,  as  has  been  written,  are  as 
traditional  to  the  West  as  the  six  gun. 
and  they  are  now  facing  extinction.  In 
Nevada  alone  there  are  but  50  sUll  re- 
maining of  a  herd  that  at  one  time  num- 
bered 70,000.  This  is  all  due  to  mech- 
anized roundups  to  capture  them  to  sell 
as  dog  food. 

Low-flying  planes  herd  the  horses  to 
flatlands,  where  other  hunters,  waiting 
in  trucks,  run  them  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. They  are  then  roped  and 
hobbled  until  they  can  be  hauled  to 
slaughter.  By  the  time  they  reach  the 
slaughterhouses  their  hides  have  been 
practically  torn  to  pieces  and  they  are 
more  dead  than  alive  from  the  brut«l 
treatment  they  have  received. 

Hunters  who  have  contracted  to  brlnr 
these  mustangs  to  slaughterhouses  have 
devised  this  inhumane  technique  tMcause 
It  is  the  only  way  they  can  effectively 
round  up  large  herds  of  animals  at  a 
coat  low  enough  to  sell  the  carcasses  at  a 
profit. 

On  January  19,  1960.  Z  introdueed 
H.R.  272S,  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title  IB, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles  to  hunt 
certain  wild  horses  or  burros  on  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  full 
text  of  the  bill  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Routt  0/ 
lUpreaentativet  of  tha  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreat  aaaembled,  Ttiat  (a) 
chapter  3  of  title  18,  United  BUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aectlon: 

"I  47.  Use  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehlclea  to 
hunt  certain  wild  horses  or  burroa; 
pollution  of  watering  holes. 

"(a)  Whoever  usee  an  aircraft  or  a  motor 
vehicle  to  hunt,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
or  kllUng,  any  wild  lubranded  horse,  mare, 
colt,  or  burro  running  at  large  on  any  of  the 
public  lands  or  ranges  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $800,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  pollutes  or  eauses  the  pol- 
lution of  any  watering  hole  on  any  of  the 


public  land  or  ranges  for  the  purpoae  of 
trapping,  killing,  wounding,  or  maiming  any 
of  the  animals  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 
$600.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

"(0)  As  \ised  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  The  term  'aircraft'  means  any  con- 
trivance used  for  flight  In  the  air;  and 

"(3)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  includes  an 
automobile,  automobile  truck,  automobile 
wagon,  motorcyclt,  or  any  other  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle  designed  for  running  on  land." 

(b)  The  analyala  of  such  chapter  8.  Im- 
mediately  preceding  section  41.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"47.  Use    of    aircraft    or    motor    vehicles    to 
hunt  certain  wild  horses  or  burros." 

I  might  say  here  that  the  State  of 
Nevada  enacted  similar  lexislation  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  regulate  the  cap- 
ture of  wild  horses  and  burros  on  land.s 
Other  than  those  belonging  to  the  United 
State^. 

MTi  Avant's  letter  follows: 

I  Peoplks  Lobby.  Inc.. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  17.  1959.     . 
Hon.  WALTca  8.  Babino, 
JIfcmbcr  of  Congresn. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

DxAB  Mb.  Babino  :  We  are  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  mall  regarding  the  killing  of  the  little 
burro  and  the  wild  horses  of  several  States. 
Many  of  those  that  have  written  know  about 
your  bill.  H.R.  2725.  While  there  are  only 
a  few  States  that  have  wild  horaea  and 
burros,  there  are  000  humane  organizations 
over  the  land  with  a  large  membership  and 
these  humanitarians  are  very  much  Inter- 
•ated  In  your  bill. 

Sevnral  years  ago,  while  In  the  West.  I  was 
Invited  to  a  burro  barbecue.  The  thought  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  little  animal  thnt 
was  left  by  the  miners  to  starve  snd  who 
found  water  and  food  where  It  did  not  exist, 
was  so  revolting  that  I  was  unnble  to  eat 
•nyth.ng  for  several  days. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are,  a«  a  whole, 
humane  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  your 
bin  will  pass  both  Houses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

XMOBT    8.    AVANT. 

txtcutivt  Director. 


Jaitke  for  Army  Chaplalai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

,  HON.  PHILIM.  PHILBIN 

or  MAasAciit^srm 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRESBNTATIVX8 
I     Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Reserve 
Officers  Personnel  Act  of  1954  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  service  of  Army  chaplains 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  present  disad- 
vantages and  discriminations  against 
clergymen  serving  in  the  Army. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  importance 
of  qualified,  ecclesiastically  endorsed 
clergy  to  serve  as  chaplains  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
had  a  particularly  favorable  experience 
in  securing  highly  qualifled,  splendid 
chaplains  to  carry  out  the  spiritual  duties 
in  our  armed  services. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Re- 
serve  Officers  Personnel  Act   of   1954, 


when  it  becomes  fully  implemented  in 
July  1960  as  applied  to  the  Army,  will 
possibly  completely  cripple  the  ability  of 
denominational  endorsing  agencies  to 
provide  chaplains  for  the  Army  in  the 
future. 

This  handicap  and  anticipated  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  for  the  appointment  of  In- 
fantry officers,  as  distinguished  from 
chaplains.  In  the  Army  is  23  years. 
Since  most  officers  retire  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  it  Is  therefore  possi- 
ble for  the  average  Infantry  officer  to 
complete  30  years  of  service  at  the  age 
of  53  as  provided  by  the  above  law  pres- 
ently applicable  to  the  Army.  No  one 
would  question  tiie  desirability  of  the 
Army  and  all  the  services  for  younger 
officers  and  tliat  is  not  an  issue  in  this 
matter. 

In  the  case  of  clercrymen.  the  average 
age  at  entrance  into  the  Army  is  30  years 
according  to  a  study  made  by  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Army. 
The  usual  college  graduation  age  Is  22. 
Seminary  studies  may  continue  for  an 
additional  period  of  3  years  or  6  years 
in  some  major  denominations. 

In  addition,  some  denominations  re- 
quire that  a  graduate  clergyman  must 
serve  a  period  of  1  or  2  years  before  he 
can  receive  ordination.  Some  require  a 
year  of  successful  assistant  pastorship 
after  the  second  year  in  the  seminai-y 
before  the  student  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  third  year.  Other  denominations 
require  an  ordained  clergyman  to  serve 
a  minimum  of  three  years  in  civilian 
parishes  before  he  can  be  granted  ec- 
clesiastical endorsement  to  serve  in  a 
chaplaincy. 

While  all  of  the  practices  referred  to 
above  Insure  a  professionally  wcll-quall- 
fled  clergyman  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  difficult  problems  of  the  chaplaincy, 
the  fact  is  that  chaplains  enter  the 
Army  at  a  considerably  greater  age,  and 
it  is  stated  by  competent  officials  that 
the  average  age  entrance  of  30  for  chap- 
lains li  essential  to  conduct  a  success- 
ful ministry  for  service  personnel. 

The  way  the  Reserve  Officers  Person- 
nel Act  of  1954  works  out.  if  a  clergyman 
comes  on  duty  as  chaplain  durinu  his 
30th  year  then  he  can  only  complete  23 
years  of  duty  as  compared  with  30  years 
of  possible  duty  for  other  officers. 

In  the  event  that  a  clergymfln  wishes 
to  spend  additional  time  in  professional 
study  lookinK  toward  a  masters  or  doc- 
tors degree  he  may  well  pass  the  maxi- 
mum entrance  age  of  34  and  not  be  able 
to  complete  even  20  years  of  service, 
llius,  chaplains  entering  the  service 
under  these  circumstances,  that  is.  at 
a  later  age.  must  under  present  law, 
face  the  prospect  of  being  separated 
from  the  service  at  age  53  with  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  only  50  percent  retire- 
ment, or  in  many  cases  with  no  retire- 
ment at  all.  Hence  there  is  a  Justifiable 
reluctance  on  their  part  to  volunteer 
for  spiritual  duties  with  the  Army.  Of 
course,  the  same  situation  applies  to 
Army  Reserve  chaplains  not  on  active 
duty  and  National  Quard  chaplains. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  am  offering  to  exempt  Army  chaplains 
from  the  current  age  provision  of  the 


Ileserve  Officers  Personnel  Act  of  1954 
and  place  them  in  the  same  status  as 
chaplains  In  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
seems  to  me  to  be  highly  meritorious 
and  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  flow  of  qualifled  chaplains  Into 
the  Army.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
Justification  for  present  unequal  treat- 
ment of  Army  chaplains. 

This  amendment  is  endorsed  by  ac- 
credited officials  of  all  basic  denomina- 
tions serving  the  armed  services,  and 
1  hope  and  urge  that  the  committee  and 
Congress  will  approve  it.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those  who 
fire  rendering  such  valuable  and  vital 

eervice  to  our  national  defense.  Spiri- 
tual ministrations  in  the  armed  services 
is  of  great  consequence  and  importance 
not  only  to  service  personnel,  but  to 
their  parents,  families  and  friends  who 
are  naturally  concerned  that  our  serv- 
ice boys  and  girls  shall  have  available 
to  them  at  all  times  the  counsel,  advice 
and  help  of  their  own  spiritual  leaders. 
The  value  of  such  service  to  the  person- 
nel and  to  the  Nation  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  adequately  measured  in  concrete 
terms.  It  is  a  must  for  all  the  Armed 
I  orces. 


Search  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REl^iARKS 

HON.  KATHRYN  E.  GRANAHAN 

or    PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1959 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
the  weather,  everybody  talks  about  peace, 
but  few  people  uo  anything  about  It. 

In  mv  home  city  of  Philadelphia,  how- 
ever, WIP.  an  Independent  loral  radio 
station,  has  been  doing  something  about 
it  for  over  a  year.  For  Its  efforts,  ex- 
pressed throUKh  a  public  service  program 
series,  "Search  for  Peace,"  It  has  been 
honored  with  a  national  award. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Stoutenberg,  producer  of 
"Search  for  Peace,"  has  been  awarded  a 
McCall  golden  mike,  the  highest  honor 
given  exclusively  to  women  In  the  radio 
and  television  field,  She  is  one  of  seven 
women  In  the  United  States  to  win  this 
coveted  award,  nil  of  whom.  In  the  words 
of  the  editors  of  MoCalls.  felt  part  of 
their  responsibility  Is  to  help  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  world  as  it  is  and 
the  world  as  it  can  be. 

"Search  for  Peace"  Is  a  unique  effort 
for  a  single  radio  station,  in  that  It 
strives  to  carry  its  message  beyond  nor- 
mal coverage  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
to  the  entire  world.  Benedict  Oimbel, 
Jr.,  president  and  general  manager  of 
WIP,  has,  from  the  l>eginning,  offered 
tapes  of  the  commentaries  of  world-fa- 
mous personalities  to  stations  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

The  response  to  this  has  been  over- 
whelming. Almost  100  stations  in  the 
United  States,  including  one  In  each  of 
our  newest  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
carry  this  program.  In  addition,  it  la 
heard  over  the  100  stations  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting  System,  over  the 
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Canadian  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  by  in- 
dividual stations  as  remote  as  Aruba. 
Netherlands  Antilles.  The  Voice  of 
America  brings  it  to  countries  normally 
beyond  the  reach  of  American  radio. 

In  addition  to  congratulating  my  good 
friend  Ben  Glmbel,  Mrs.  Stoutenberg, 
and  the  entire  staff  of  WIP,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Junior  League.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  award  citation,  the  coast-to-coast 
distribution  of  this  worthwhile  radio  se- 
ries was  made  possible  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  fine  organization  of  young 
women. 

In  a  day  when  broadcasting  is  often 
criticized  for  Its  preoccupation  with  rock 
and  roll  and  western  movies,  I  am  proud 
that  a  radio  station  in  Philadelphia  has 
placed  the  public  good  above  gain. 
Through  "Search  for  Peace,"  again  in 
the  words  of  the  citation,  "Man's  oldest 
yearning  took  on  fresh  interest  and  ex- 
citement." 


We  Will  Always  Need  the  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or    OIOROIA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  is  the 
Nation's  oldest  fighting  force. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  National 
Guard  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
history.  Today  it  is  rightfully  consid- 
ered as  our  first  line  Reserve  component, 
always  ready  to  fight. 

Its  greatest  attribute  is  that  the  guard 
is  made  up  entirely  of  volunteers,  en- 
listed men  and  offlcers,  who  perform 
their  training  willingly  and  without 
compulsion. 

This  has  brought  about  a  camaraderie, 
a  sense  of  esprit  de  corps,  if  you  will,  so 
necessary  to  a  first-class  fighting  ma- 
chine. Undoubtedly  this  comes  about 
because  of  the  g\iard's  militia  status  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a  State 
force  where  men  from  the  same  com- 
munity serve  together  for  a  mutual 
cause. 

This  militia  status  is  one  that  must 
always  be  maintained  in  the  guard.  For 
many  years,  more  than  I  can  remember, 
there  have  been  those  who  would  strip 
the  guard  of  its  status  and  federalize  it 
like  every  other  Reserve  and  Regular 
component.  This  would  be  a  serious 
blunder  for  not  only  does  it  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
living  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Constitution — wherein  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  militia  is  guaranteed — but  it 
would  tend  to  treat  the  guard  like  every 
other  Reserve  component  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  unlf  oi-mity. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  something 
outstanding  in  the  guard  and  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  any  change  which 
would  deprive  it  of  its  dual  status. 

The  guard  also  has  a  job  to  do  in  this 
connection.    It  must  never  be  an  ob- 


structionist. It  must  not  oppose  sensi- 
ble changes  or  reorganization  when  such 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense. The  guard,  although  old  in  tradi- 
tion must  be  young,  alert,  and  forward 
looking,  in  its  present  thinking. 

We  are  passing  into  a  new  age  of  mis- 
siles which  travel  on  the  wings  of  super- 
sonic speed,  of  space  warfare  and  weap- 
ons too  terrible  to  contemplate  for  use 
in  a  civilized  world.  Nevertheless,  we 
will  always  need  the  guard.  Its  State 
missions  will  always  be  a  responsibility 
and  this  will  be  true  no  matter  how  far 
we  advance  in  technology.  And  it  will 
have  its  Federal  mission  as  well,  for  the 
day  of  conventional  warfai'e  has  not 
passed.  Sd  long  as  men  are  required  to 
fire  weapons,  to  operate  machines  and 
to  take  and  hold  the  territory  of  the 
enemy,  the  guard  will  be  needed. 

So  the  guard  must  insist  that  it  has  its 
place  in  this  new  world  and  it  must 
struggle  to  retain  it.  A  fight  is  not  new 
to  the  guard  so  I  have  no  delusions 
about  the  outcome. 

Now.  contractors  for  the  National 
Guard  Association  are  completing  the 
National  Guard  Memorial  Building.  It 
is  appropriate  that  such  a  building 
should  be  erected  here  at  the  seat  of  the 
Government.  True,  it  memorializes 
those  of  the  guard  who  have  fallen  in 
defense  of  their  country.  But  in  an- 
other sense  it  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
living,  to  those  guardsmen  who  giv'e  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  talent  that 
this  Nation  may  have  a  strong  reserve 
force. 

When  future  history  is  written,  the 
guard  will  be  Just  as  prominent  as  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  The  strength  and 
durability  of  this  memorial  epitomizes 
the  strength  and  durability  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Guard. 


Special  Citation  to  Farrell  Lines,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or  wrw  TcRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1959 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  out- 
standing service  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  is  always  to  be  com- 
mended; especially  is  this  true  when  the 
operation  in  question  directly  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  traveling  public.  Such 
recognition  has  just  been  given  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States  through 
award  of  the  special  citation  to  Farrell 
Lines.  Inc..  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.  The  award  is  made  in  recognition 
of  the  excellent  sanitation  maintained 
on  the  company's  vessels  during   1958. 

Farrell  Lines  has  ever  been  noted  for 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards,  and 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  this  attain- 
ment. The  presentation  was  made  by 
Dr.  David  E.  Price.  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  and  was  received  by  Adm. 
George  Wauchope.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Farrell  Lines,  Inc.,  at  ceremonies 


on  board  the  company's  vessel  8S  Afri' 
can  Star  at  the  33d  Street  Pier  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

When  it  is  realized  that  this  corpora- 
tion operates  16  vessels  which  earned  a 
rating  of  95  or  l>etter  on  official  Public 
Health  Service  inspection,  which  in- 
cludes 166  separate  items  of  sanitary 
construction  and  maintenance,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  accomplishment  affords 
reason  for  justifiable  pride  on  the  part 
of  both  the  management  and  all  em- 
ployees of  the  company. 
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Labor  LefisUtion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing newsletter,  written  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Honor- 
able NoRRis  Cotton,  should  be  of  Inter- 
est to  all: 

TotTR  Senator  Reports 
(By  NoRRis  Cotton) 
Trustbustlng  Teddy  Rooserelt  Mid.  "Th« 
corporation  bus  come  to  ttay  M  tht  trnd* 
union  hoa  come  to  stay.  Each  haa  done 
great  good.  Each  should  be  favored  as  long 
aa  It  doea  good,  but  each  should  be  sharply 
checked  when  It  acu  agalnat  law  and  jua- 
Uce."  When  he  made  that  atatement.  he 
waa  In  the  mtdat  of  a  bitter  war  agalnat 
the  Pat  CnU  of  Wall  Street  who  named 
Prepldentj.  made  and  unmade  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  throttled  competition,  atarved 
and  explulted  lubor.  Nonetheleas.  he  cleariy 
foresaw  the  hour  when  the  pendulum  would 
complete  Ita  awing  and  the  relna  of  power 
would  ahlft  from  the  corporation  to  the 
trade  union. 

That  hour  came  thla  week  when  an  un- 
happy Senate  writhed  under  the  whlplaah 
of  giant  labor.  It  came  aa  the  culmination 
of  26  montha  of  probing  by  the  McClellan 
committee,  during  which  It  published  48 
volume*— 16.939  pages— 1.257  witnecsea.  It 
found  mtlUona  of  union  funda  pocketed  by 
union  ofBcera.  unlona  without  electlona  for 
more  than  10  years,  members  deprived  of 
voice  or  rote  In  union  affairs,  consplraclea 
between  union  offlclala  and  employers,  felons 
fresh  out  of  prison  in  places  of  authority. 
"The  abuses,  thievery,  skullduggery,  and 
skull-spUttlng  tactics  are  practiced  more 
often  against  the  workers  than  the  em- 
ployers. The  arbitrary  power  over  workers 
thus  acquired  la  almost  Invariably  used  for 
psrsonal  power  and  enrichment." — Senator 
McClkllan.  Labor  Itself  waa  shocked  by 
these  revelations,  and  the  topflight  chief- 
tains of  AFL-CIO.  whoee  Integrity  and  re- 
spectability la  unquestioned,  took  discipli- 
nary action  against  7  unions  having  2>,^ 
million  members. 

Three  key  isfiuea  highlighted  the  9-dr.y 
Senate  struggle:  misuse  of  union  funds, 
dictatorship  In  union  affalra.  abuse  of  union 
power. 

Dishonest  ofB:taIs  who  filched  at  least  110 
million  from  members'  treasuries  spent  it 
In  various  waya — a  »33.000  yacht,  a  S57.000 
private  plane,  a  stable  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  and  large  sums  spread  over  a  wide 
field  ranging  from  Cadillacs  and  TV  seta  to 
theater  tickets  and  women's  finery.  Dicta- 
torship and  abu^e  of  power  waa  even  worse. 
It  U  an  established  and  accepted  fact  that 


union  membership  Is  not  TOluntary.  Work- 
ers must  Join  or  forfeit  tiielr  Joba.  Duaa 
are  deducted  from  their  pay  jtiat  aa  the 
Government  wlthholda  a  tax.  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  have  frequently  been 
deprived  of  their  vote  for  year*  at  a  time, 
forbidden  admiaalon  to  atacked  meetings 
with  doora  barred  by  ateel  chalna,  forced  to 
pay  initiation  feea  aa  high  aa  $1,000  for 
the  right  to  work  at  their  trade,  and,  In 
Eome  Instances,  beaten  by  goons  If  they 
dared  to  protest. 

Chairman  McCi.kxxan  rebeUed  against  the 
mild  Kennedy  bUI  and  offered  a  bill  with 
teeth  in  It.  In  a  nutshell  the  dUTerence 
between  the  two  bills  was  the  dUTerence 
between  report  and  reform.  Tlie  Kennedy 
bUl  merely  required  ofllcera  of  a  union  to 
report  periodically  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  use  of  funds  and  on  a  rarlety  of 
Internal  union  affairs.  Por  the  ordinary 
union  member  the  Secretary  la  a  long  way 
off.  The  McClellan  version  wrote  the  rem- 
edy Into  the  law  of  the  land,  enforced  by 
a  hundred  TJ3.  district  attorneys  In  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  laid  down  a  funda- 
mental bUl  of  rights  for  every  union  mem- 
ber (freedom  of  apeech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  initiation  fees  and 
kickbacks,  protection  of  right  to  sue  and 
to  part;clpate  in  union  elections,  etc.).  It 
outlawed  extortion,  secondary  boycotts,  and 
blackmail  picketing.  After  a  desperate 
battle  McCLxrxAN'B  first  amendment,  the 
bill  of  rights,  was  adopted  by  a  hairbreadth 
margin  of  one  vote. 

It  wfts  then  that  the  fuU  fury  of  the 
•stonlslied  labor  leaders  burst  upon  the 
Senate,  especially  on  thOM  Senators  who 
had  gained  their  election  from  labor's  sup- 
port. One  by  one  the  further  McClellan 
provisions  were  watered  down  or  beaten 
untU  finally  another  vote  was  secured  on 
the  blU  of  rlghu  and  a  weakened.  dUuted 
version  substituted.  Most  of  the  Members 
wbo  bad  stood  up  and  voted  for  it  only 
S  days  before  reversed  themselves,  reminding 
one  a  little  of  Ralph  Waldo  Bmerson's  re- 
mark that,  "A  hero  Is  no  braver  than  an 
ordinary  man.  but  he  Is  brare  S  minutes 
longer."  Thus,  for  a  second  year  in  succes- 
sion the  Senate  has  marched  up  the  hill 
and  down  again,  paaslng  a  blU  that  Is 
"against  sin"  but  hardly  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  labor's 
racketeers  will  be  good. 


Dcs  Moines  aad  Mississippi  River  Flood- 
Coatrol  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  testimony  given 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations concerning  the  Des  Moines 
River  Valley  flood-control  program, 
which  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  entire 
Mississippi  River  Valley,  in  particular, 
and  to  the  whole  country.  In  general. 
My  testimony  was  as  follows: 

BrATBMENT  or  Neal  Smpth.  Membeb  or  CON- 
CSBSS,  Pdth  Distbjct,  Iowa,  Betorb  th« 
StTBCOUMrrTEX  ON  PtTBUC  WORKS  APFROPRX- 
ATIONS  or  THK  HoTTSX  COMMTTTXI  ON  APFBO- 
PKIATION8,  APSIL  30.   1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ap- 


pearing before  yotir  sulscommlttee  to  enter  a 
formal  request  for  92  million  to  be  Included 
In  the  1960  public  works  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Ves  Moines  River.  The  reservoir  site,  approx- 
imately 80  miles  downstream  from  the  city 
of  Des  Moines  will  be  chiefly  in  Marlon 
County,  which  Is  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  represent,  but  four  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Iowa  are  directly  affected,  as  well  as 
States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  citizens  of  at  least  28 
congressional  districts  would  be  benefited  by 
construction  of  the  Red  Rock  Dam. 

Permit  me,  first.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  com- 
mend your  subcommittee  for  Its  tmtlring 
efforts  in  endeavoring  to  assign  priority  to 
the  many  worthy  projects  brought  before 
your  subcommittee.  I  am  also  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  serious  admonishment  you 
delivered  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  this  week,  on  April  27.  I  agree  that 
there  are  unnecessary  expenses  we  have  been 
doing  without  and  can  continue  to  get  alibng 
without.  My  request  is  not  in  this  categnry. 
The  project  will  be  an  mvestment  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  not  a  mere  expense.  It 
is  an  investment  to  save  human  lives  and 
property.  The  ratio  of  benefits  compared 
to  coete  for  this  project  is  1.51.  Pew  projects 
In  which  you  ever  Invested  money  had  that 
favorable  ratio.  This  is  a  good  investment 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  Por  the  rea- 
sons hereinafter  sUted,  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
request  for  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  for 
the  Bed  Bock  Beservolr. 

CHSONOLOOT 

Over  31  years  ago.  In  the  Plood  Control  Act 
of  June  28.  1938,  the  Congress  approved  a 
general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  In  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin  "with  such  modifications 
thereof  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advis- 
able." The  plan  Included  a  reservoir  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  then  known  as  Howell 
Beservolr  and  now  designated  as  Bed  Bock 
Reservoir  (Howell  site),  with  dam  site  143.9 
miles  above  the  river  mouth. 

That  same  year  a  further  study  was  author- 
laed  cC  the  Des  Moines  River  Basin  Hood 
problems.  In  the  survey  report  of  1943  (H. 
Doc.  651,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  reconunended  construction  of  Red 
Rock  Reservoir,  with  the  dam  site  155.6  miles 
atx>ve  the  river  mouth. 

By  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  1944,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  1938  cc»nprehenslve 
plan,  "including  the  project  for  Bed  Rock 
Dam  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  chief  of  engineers  in 
document  651." 

The  1943  report  of  the  Corps  of  Eiigmeers 
was  reviewed  following  the  major  floods  of 
1947.  which  cost  seven  lives  in  the  Des 
Moines  River  Basin,  the  evacuation  of  over 
6.000  persons,  left  tens  of  thousands  of  cltl- 
eens  without  drinking  water  In  the  tap  tot 
a  month,  and  caused  mllUons  of  dollars  in 
damages.  The  engineers  foimd  that  the  Red 
Rock  site  would  not  have  contained  the 
1947  flood  and  recommended  construction  of 
the  authorized  Red  Rock  Reservoir  at  the 
Howell  site  and  a  reservoir  above  Des 
Moines  at  the  Saylorvllle  site,  with  dam  at 
mile  213.7. 

aBCtrXXING   MAJOR  FLOODS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  In  its  various  re- 
ports for  flood  control  on  the  Des  Moines 
River  baa  continuously  directed  attention  to 
the  reciirring  floods  of  major  proportions, 
which  have  caused  many  mllliona  of  dollara 
of  damages  to  urban  areas  and  serlotis  crop 
losses.  Their  magnitude  and  frequency  are 
a  matter  of  record — June  1851,  June  1858. 
AprU  1862,  June  1865,  JiUy  1869,  July  1875, 
April  1876.  July  1881,  AprU  1888,  May  1892, 
AprU  1897.  July  1902.  June  1903,  June  1917, 


Juno  1935,  May  and  June  1944,  June  1946. 
June  1947,  and  June  1954 — an  average  of  a 
major  flood  every  5V4  years.  Moreover,  every 
year  significant  flood  damages  are  experi- 
enced, resulting  In  average  annual  flood 
losses,  based  on  1962  prices,  In  excess  of  12 
million  in  the  lower  valley  below  the  proposed 
Red  Rock  Dam. 

Local  protection  measures  have  been 
adopted  through  the  years,  and  our  State 
of  Iowa  Is  grateful  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  its  assistance  and  cooperation.  While 
these  measures  have  served  to  lessen  some- 
what the  amount  of  our  economic  losses,  it 
is  a  matter  at  official  record  that  our  local 
programs  are  Inadequate  without  the  Red 
Rc>ck  Reservoir. 

During  the  1947  flood,  Ottxuawa  In  the 
fourth  district — which  has  always  suffered 
heavy  losses  from  Des  Momes  River  floods — 
was  without  an  approved  public  water  sup- 
ply for  30  days.  In  the  past  few  years 
alone.  Ottxmiwa  has  obUgated  Itself  to  $5 
million  for  levees,  channel  improvements, 
and  storm-water  ptjmping  stations,  which 
will  supplement  the  Red  Rock  ReservoU". 
In  1956  the  city  began  construction  of  these 
Improvements  after  approval  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Within  the  city  limits  of  Des 
Moines,  approximately  5.5  miles  of  levees 
have  been  constructed.  Through  the  years 
the  district  engineer  has  had  to  tell  lowans 
owning  land  bordering  the  river  that  noth- 
Ini;  can  be  done  on  their  losses  because  their 
properties  lie  in  the  area  of  the  basin  au- 
thoriaed  for  a  dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  citizens  of  my  State 
have  spent  millions — yes,  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars— in  local  Improvement  works.  While 
thtise  local  works  and  the  soU  and  water 
conservation  programs  that  have  been  in- 
augurated are  helpful  in  reducing  flood 
ooKts.  they  cannot  be  substituted  for  the 
flood-control  purposes  ot  the  Red  Rock 
Reserved. 

The  city  of  Ottumwa  has  now  undertaken, 
bonded  Indebtedness  to  the  limit  permitted 
by  law  In  an  effort  to  protect  its  citizens 
and  its  business  district  from  flood  damage. 
They  have  done  all  they  can  do  locally  and 
thfit  investment  is  threatened,  by  a  major 
flo-xl,  which  could  again  easily  occur  on  the 
Des  Moines  River,  would  probably  destroy 
the  large  investment  and  sacrifice  made  by 
the  city  of  Ottvunwa.  Citizens  on  a  local 
level  can  go  only  so  far  with  self-help  proj- 
ects. They  now  need  the  cooperation  erf 
Congress  to  begin  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect long  recommended  by  the  Army  engineers 
as  the  project  that  should  be  constructed 
first. 

Many  sections  of  Iowa  and  liOnnesota  that 
are  drained  by  the  Des  Moines  River  and  its 
tributaries  have  experienced  dry  weather  tor 
the  past  several  months.  But  droughts  in. 
this  area  have  been  followed  by  floods,  and 
people  are  still  holding  their  breath,  hop- 
ing; that  floods  will  not  occur.  The  presently 
swollen  tributaries  from  Des  Moines  down- 
stream can  be  carried  by  the  Des  Momes 
River  channel,  but  additional  rain  on  the 
upper  end  wUl  cause  serious  trouble. 

If  the  dam  under  consideration  had  been 
constructed  before  1947,  the  high  water  crest 
In  the  1947  flood  as  far  south  as  Hannibal. 
Mo.,  could  have  been  reduced  by  2  feet  and 
saved  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  millions 
of  dollars  In  damage,  and  great  human  sick- 
ness and  misery. 

The  Des  Moines  River  drains  an  area 
throtigh  central  Iowa  and  Minnesota  that 
receives  heavy  rainfall.  Holding  back  the 
flood  waters  from  central  Iowa  and  Minne- 
Bota  would  benefit  the  entire  Mississippi 
River  Valley,  and  the  most  logical  place  to 
mvest  m  flood  control  is  in  the  headwaters 
In  this  area  of  high  precipitation. 

KED  ROCK  NOT  A  "KEW  STAKT* 

with  reference  to  the  present  policy 
against  "new  starts,"  this  request  for  funds 
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for  the  Red  Rock  Reeervoir  should  not  b« 
considered  »  new  start.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
construction  funds  of  $1  million  were  al- 
lotted to  the  Red  Rock  Reservoir  under  the 
Civil  Functions  Appropriations  Act  of  Juna 
25.  li)48.  It  was  necessary  to  defer  construc- 
tion, however,  following  the  major  flood  of 
1947  which  almost  doubled  the  previous  re- 
corded flood  heights  at  some  points  on  the 
river,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Presidential  de- 
ferment directive  during   the  Korean   con- 

mct. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while  many 
river  valleys  have  had  several  projects  com- 
pleted, the  Des  Moines  River  Valley  has  been 
without  any  project,  and  It  should  not  now 
be  doubly  penalized  because  Federal  funds 
have  not  previously  been  spent  for  con- 
struction there. 

XICPOKTANCI   or  DES    MOINES  BIVEK   FLOOO- 
CONTROI.    PLAN 

The  century-old  record  of  severe  and  fre- 
quent flooding  In  the  Des  Moines  River  area, 
the  steadily  Increasing  population  in  the 
21  years  since  the  authorization  of  the  Red 
Rock  Reservoir,  the  greatly  expanded  indus- 
trial development — these  factors  all  warrant 
the  appropriation  of  funds  at  this  time  in 
order  that  oonfitructlon  of  the  Red  Rock 
Dam  can  finally  be  undertaken.  Our  cltl- 
aens  are  uneasy  over  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  still  longer  for  the  start  of  this 
project.  They  appeal  to  me  and  point  out 
that  apart  from  past  economic  losses,  which 
for  the  last  two  major  floods  amounted  to 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  Red  Rock  project,  each  year  of' delay, 
each  year  of  postponement,  means  they  are 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  additional  flood 
devastation. 

Plainly,  the  size  and  Importance  of  the 
area  affected  by  the  Des  Moines  River  Basin 
and  the  severity  and  frequency  of  flooding 
compel  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  con- 
struction Is  now  begun  on  the  Red  Rock 
Reservoir. 

When  completed,  the  Red  Rock  Reservoir 
•nd  the  Saylorville  Reservoir  (Public  Law 
85-600.  approved  July  3,  1968),  together 
with  the  Des  Moines  local  protection  works. 
Win  provide  flood  protection  to  213  miles 
of  the  Des  Moines  River  below  the  Saylor- 
ville Reservoir  and  to  the  entire  area  sub- 
ject to  flooding  by  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  President's  1060  budget  In- 
cluded 1113,000  as  the  amount  necessary  to 
complete  the  little  planning  that  remained 
to  be  done  and  is  now  being  completed. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised  me  that 
from  an  engineering  standpoint  $2  million 
can  be  efficiently  utilized  for  the  Red  Rock 
project  during  the  1960  flscal  year.  They 
could  begin  work  on  the  project  almost 
Immediately. 

There,  of  course,  is  also  need  for  continu- 
ing the  studies  and  surveys  for  the  author- 
ized upstream  reservoir  at  Saylorville.  Under 
the  comprehensive  plan  another  pool  would 
be  contained  near  Saylorville.  About  $200,- 
000  is  needed  for  making  surveys  relative 
to  Saylorville.  Under  the  plan  of  Improve- 
ment, as  now  authorized,  the  Red  Rock 
Reservoir  will  have  an  earth  dam  at  the 
Howell  site.  The  dam  would  be  about  108 
feet  high  and  6,100  feet  long.  The  flood- 
control  pool  would  cover  66,600  acres  at  ele- 
vation 780  feet  above  sea  level.  Saylorville 
Reservoir  would  have  an  earth  dam  126  feet 
high  and  6.000  feet  long.  Its  flood-control 
pool  would  cover  16.500  acres  at  elevation 
884. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  very  recently 
estimated  the  tangible  benefits  of  these  two 
projects  at  $6.9  million  a  year,  on  the  aver- 
age. On  the  bcksls  of  prices  obtaining  in 
1952,  the  cost  of  the  Red  Rock  Reservoir  has 
been  estimated  at  about  a  $70  million  total. 
We  are  asking  for  $2  million  now.  Had  the 
Red  Rock  Reservoir  been  In  operation  in 
1947,  damages  in  the  Des  Moines  River  Basin 


would  have  been  reduced  by  over  $36  mil- 
lion— the  amount  of  damages  caused  by  the 
1947  and  1954  floods.  This  U  small  com- 
pared to  the  damage  to  Mississippi  River 
cities  that  this  river  valley  could  deliver. 

These  authorized  projects  will  practically 
eliminate  fiood  damage  to  towns,  farms, 
roads,  and  railways  on  the  Des  Moines  River 
below  Saylorville.  Along  the  Mississippi 
River  downstream  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Des  Moines  River,  Important  levee  districts 
and  cities.  Including  Qulncy  In  Illinois  and 
Canton.  LaOrange,  and  Hannibal  In  Mis- 
souri would  be  benefited.  The  cost  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  highway  bridges  in  the  area 
below  the  dams  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  area  Including  the  big  ordnance 
plant  near  Burlington  would  be  protected. 
Twice  during  World  War  II  citizens  of  the 
valley  had  to  take  time  out  from  fighting 
the  war  to  fight  the  Des  Moines  River.  The 
river  should  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  men- 
ace. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  investment  In  the 
futiire  of  America  that  Is  more  justified  and 
worthwhile.  It  Is  In  full  accord  with  all 
reports  and  authorizations  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers over  the  past  21  years.  On  behalf  of 
thousands  of  Mississippi  Valley  citizens.  I 
respectfully  request  your  approval  of  this 
Investment. 


It's  Time  To  Return  Precions  Liberties  to 
the  Freedom-Loviof  People  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1959 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  May  3,  I  will  be  privileged  to 
speak  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  to  a  group  of 
Polish-Americans  anxious  to  see  the 
democratic  way  of  life  we  enjoy  restored 
to  their  homeland. 

The  flame  of  freedom  bums  brightly 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people,  not 
only  those  who  are  now  Americans  but 
also  those  still  in  Poland  and  subject 
to  the  traditional  Communist  pattern  of 
violating  and  denying  the  bajsic  human 
rights. 

This  Sunday,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Polish  national  holidays,  celebrat- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  May  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Polish  Diet,  is  to  be  observed. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  for  reflection  on  our  part — a  time 
in  which  we  should  renew  vigorously  our 
support  of  the  people  of  Poland  who  are 
enduring  a  difficult  period  in  their  his- 
tory. 

The  present  situation  in  Poland  had  its 
roots  in  the  partition  of  Poland  by  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  August  25 
1939. 

In  collusion  with  Nazi  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Poland  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1939,  and  on  September  28. 
1939,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany 
signed  an  agreement  proclaiming  the 
dis.solution  of  the  Polish  state  and  the 
partition  of  its  territories  between  them- 
selves, the  Soviet  Union  annexing  the 
northeastern  part  of  Poland. 

These  acts  violated  both  the  Treaty  of 
Riga  and  the  Polish -Russian  nonaggres- 
sion  pact. 


Except  for  the  partltloners  and  the  al- 
lies  of  Nazi  Germany,  the  world  con- 
tinued to  recognize  the  legal  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, which  moved  to  London. 

On  July  30,  1341,  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  concluded  a  pact  with  the  Polish 
Government  In  London  by  which  It  rec- 
ognized "that  the  Soviet-German  trea- 
ties relative  to  the  territorial  changes 
in  Poland  have  lost  their  validity." 

On  December  4.  1941,  the  Soviet  Union 
concluded  a  declaration  of  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance  with  the  London 
government. 

However,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
insulted  by  the  suspicion  that  it  might 
have  been  guilty  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre,  which  the  Germans  revealed 
in  1943.  the  Soviet  Union  broke  off  re- 
lations with  the  London  government  in 
April  1943 — though  It  never  actually 
withdrew  its  recognition  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  World  War  U, 
when  the  Red  army  entered  Polish  ter- 
ritory on  July  22,  1944,  its  political  com- 
missar. General  Bulganin,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  Polish  people  declaring 
the  liberation  of  Poland  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Poliah  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation. 

At  Yalta  in  February  1945,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia wrested  from  the  other  great  powers 
approval  of  the  Soviet  plan  for  a  pro- 
visional government  of  national  unity, 
created  in  June  1945  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Communists. 

The  government  was  recognised  by 
the  Allied  Powers  on  the  condition  that 
it  hold  "free,  unfettered  elections  at  the 
earliest  possible  time."  This  essential 
condition  was  never  kept. 

Finally.  In  January  1947.  elections 
took  place  under  conditions  of  fraud  and 
terror.  Backed  by  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops,  the  Polish  Workers— Commu- 
nist— Party  organization  exerted  pres- 
sure to  induce  voting  for  the  govern- 
ment list  of  candidates,  and  although 
another  independent  list  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party  was  permitted  there  was 
no  public  control  over  tiie  counting  of 
votes  and  the  declared  results  were 
grossly  falsified. 

The  rape  of  Poland  by  the  Commu- 
nist and  Moscow-dominated  regime  of  a 
dictatorial  police  state  continued. 

But  in  June  1956,  the  political  and 
moral  oppression  and  the  economic  mis- 
rule and  exploitation  by  the  regime, 
clearly  subservient  to  Moscow,  resulted 
in  the  Poznan  revolt.  It  forced  the 
Communists  to  make  concessions  and 
to  Hberalize  the  regime  headed  by 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  new  first  sec- 
retary of  the  party.  Moscow,  fearing 
repercussions  in  the  other  captive  na- 
tions, protested  violently  but  In  the 
showdown  in  Warsaw  in  October  1956 
Khrushchev,  who  had  personally  flown  in 
to  stem  the  tide,  had  to  give  way  lest  an 
attempt  at  brutal  oppression  lead  to 
disastrous  results. 

Among  the  gains  won  by  the  Polish 
people  were  the  regime's  new  policy  to- 
ward the  church,  which  again  permit- 
ted religious  teaching  In  schools  and 
other  concessions  which  led  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  collective  farms  so  detested 
by  the  peasants;  the  relaxation  of  cen- 
sorship which  permitted  greater  free- 


dom of  the  press — though  criticism  was 
tempered  by  the  common  knowledge 
that  Soviet  Russia  would  not  permit  the 
installation  of  a  non-Communist  re- 
gime: and  the  cessation  of  terror  by  the 
security  police.  Although  these  achieve- 
ments by  no  means  restored  the  full  en- 
joyment of  human  rights,  they  were 
important. 

As  the  Communist  Party  regained 
control  of  the  situation,  the  improve- 
ment was  short  lived.  Developments  in 
the  court  of  1958  have  been  marked 
by  intensified  repression  of  the  p>eople, 
retrogressing  toward  the  conditions  in 
force  before  October  1956.  This  retreat 
from  the  gains  of  the  Polish  October  is 
particularly  evident  with  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  Intellectuals,  to  workers' 
rights  and  church-state  relations. 
There  are  many  signs  that  the  gains  of 
October  are  to  be  further  reduced. 

For  several  months,  a  ruthless  press 
campaign  has  been  waged  against  the 
church  and  against  religion.  The  Min- 
ister of  Education  on  August  4.  1958, 
forbade  religious  instruction  In  state 
schools  by  members  of  religious  orders 
and  congregations.  On  August  9,  1958. 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  lodged  a  protest, 
calling  the  order  an  unconstitutional 
violation  of  the  basic  church-state 
'    agreement. 

Recent  statements  by  leading  party 
members  indicate  that  collective  farms 
are  to  be  reinstated.  GomuUca  himself 
stated  on  September  7.  1958: 

The  only  correct  road  must  In  the  long  run 
lead  to  the  collectivization  of  Polish  agrlcul- 
txire. 

There  has  been  no  genuine  freedom  of 
opinion  in  Poland  since  the  loss  of  in- 
dependence, and  even  the  freedom  of 
criticism  which  Gomulka  announced  at 
the  Eighth  Plenum  in  1956  lasted  less 
than  a  year.  Censorship  has  been  re- 
established. Many  papers  have  been 
banned,  including  the  outsc>oken  organ 
of  the  young  Communist  intellectuals, 
Po  Prostu;  party  control  was  in- 
creased over  newspapers  and  the 
planned  weekly  Europa  was  not  allowed 
to  appear  at  all.  In  May  1958  a  ruth- 
less campaign  against  the  more  inde- 
pendent newspapermen  and  writers  was 
proclaimed  by  Werblan,  head  of  the 
party  propaganda  machine.  Today  the 
press  and  other  media  of  information 
are  again  becoming  as  subservient  to  the 
party  and  the  regime  as  before  October 
1956. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  America 
who  enjoy  our  freedom  must  remember 
that  the  people  of  Poland  have  always 
manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
Western  World. 

We  should  remember,  too  that  in 
celebrating  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  they  would 
like  to  regain  the  liberties  accorded  them 
by  that  liberal  document,  written  chiefly 
by  Ignatius  Potocki,  supported  by  King 
Stanislaw  Augustus,  and  passed  at  an- 
other critical  time  in  Polish  history. 

In  1772.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
had  taken  away  large  sections  of  Polish 
territory  In  what  became  known  as  the 
first  partition. 

Facing  possible  annihilation,  all  forces 
in  Poland  united  behind  the  new  con- 


stitution that  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  liberal  movements  in  America, 
England,  and  France. 

Among  the  major  provisions  of  the 
constitution  were  the  following : 

All  power  In  civil  society  U  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Commoners  were  granted  the  right  to 
acquire  land;  to  become  commissioned 
officers;  religious  freedom  was  guaran- 
teed; powers  of  the  government  were 
divided  between  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches;  and  a  two- 
chamber  legislature  established. 

Within  a  few  years  after  passage  of 
the  May  Constitution,  Poland  was  com- 
pletely overrun  by  the  armies  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

During  the  century  and  a  quarter  of 
foreign  oppression  that  followed,  the 
May  constitution  served  the  Polish  peo- 
ple as  a  symbol  of  democracy  and 
independence. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Poland  regain  the  pre- 
cious liberties  given  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  but  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  for  so  many  years  by  the 
tyranny  of  foreign  oppression. 


Food  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1959 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
May  1959  issue  of  the  Capper's  Farmer,  a 
transcription  of  an  Interview  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota appears  concerning  his  food  for 
peace  bill.  Although  Senator  Hxni- 
PHREYs  and  Congressman  Wolf's,  of 
Iowa,  United  Nations  food  bill  utilize  the 
food  and  fiber  resources  in  different 
ways,  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are  similar. 
Both  bills  have  as  their  resp>ective  goals 
the  utilization  of  our  food  resources  in 
ways  which  will  aid  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  and  the  starving 
peoples  of  this  world  in  their  quest  for 
a  better  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  have  thought 
of  our  great  food  and  fiber  abundance  as 
a  millstone  around  our  necks.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  through  the 
leadership  and  explanations  of  Senator 
HtTMPHREY  and  others,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  the  enormous  use  and  value  of  our 
food  resources — that  it  is  a  gift  to  be 
used  for  man ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  rot- 
ting in  food  storage  tanks. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  interview  of  Senator  HiniPHRrY  in 
the  Record: 

Pood   por  Peace — Ottr  Miracle  Weapon 
(An  Interview  with  Senator  Hubert 

HUICPHRST) 

(EorroR's  Note. — Minnesota's  Senator 
Humphrey  Is  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  establish  a  Pood  for  Peace  Administra- 
tion. Here  he  tells  how  this  program  would 
work. ) 

Question :  "Senator,  what  would  your  pro- 
posed food  for  peace  program  do  that  is 
not  now  being  done  under  Public  Law  480?" 


Answer:  "We  Intend  to  use  Public  Law  480 
as  a  base  and  expand  upon  it.  We  need  a 
Food  Administration — a  Pood  for  Peace  Ad- 
ministrator. Our  present  arrangement  Is 
clumsy.  There  Is  really  no  one  spot  where 
the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  food  and 
fiber  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  la 
centered. 

"Part  of  the  responsibility  is  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  part  Is  In  the 
Department  of  State." 

Question:  "One  objective  then  will  be  to 
make  Public  Law  480  more  effective?" 

Answer:  "Yes;  and  to  Improve  Its  admin- 
istration. But  we  need  a  Pood  for  Peace 
Administration  with  vitality,  imagination, 
and  momentum.  The  present  program  Is 
short  of  something  to  make  It  work.  We 
are  missing  the  great  opportunity.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  if  we  keep  on  missing  It 
for  another  5  years  we  won't  have  any  more 
chances." 

Question:  "What  countries  would  receive 
our  food  for  peace?" 

Answer:  "I  am  thinking  of  the  new  na- 
tions, the  rising  countries,  those  just  com- 
ing out  of  colonialism  that  need  capital  for 
development.  I  mean  those  countries  that 
do  not  have  American  dollars. 

"The  great  oi^;>ortunlty  in  this  program  Is 
that  we  can  sell  to  these  countries  for  their 
own  money.  That  is  a  key  to  Public  Law 
480.  But  we  have  failed  to  make  full  use  of 
It." 

Question:  "Can  we  make  use  of  all  these 
foreign  currencies?" 

Answer:  "We  use  what  we  need  to  pay  our 
bills  in  those  countries.  But  here  is  where 
our  products  become  'food  for  peace.'  We 
can  loan  the  money  back  to  them  for  their 
economic  developcoent — to  build  roads, 
schools,  factories,  or  whatever  they  may-need 
to  Improve  themselves." 

Question:  "Haven't  we  been  criticized  for 
delay  In  putting  these  loan  funds  to  work?" 
Answer:  "Yes.  The  sheer  bureaucratic 
delay  In  negotiating  some  of  these  loans  Is 
tragic.  We  not  only  hold  back  opportunity 
for  the  new  countries  to  develop.  But  while 
the  money  lies  Idle,  Inflation  may  be  eroding 
away  Its  value. 

"We  could  be  building  future  trade  and 
permanent  good  will  for  our  country.  We 
could  be  helping  new  countries  promote 
health,  education,  and  business  expansion." 
Question:  "Education  then  would  be  a  big 
part  of  a  food  for  peace  program?" 

Answer:  "If  we  can  sell  food  to  these  coun- 
tries for  their  money,  they  can  use  their  sup- 
ply of  American  doUars  to  buy  other  things 
they  need  for  industrial  development.  We 
can  loan  their  money  back  to  them  for  schol- 
arships, school  facilities,  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, books,  and  visual  aids." 
'  "Question:  "Senator,  Capper's  Parmer 
readers  are  asking  If  an  expansion  of  Public 
Law  480  is  only  a  substitute  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  production  that  would  prevent  sur- 
pluses." 

Answer:  "We  are  justifiably  concerned  over 
surplxises  because  they  are  depressing  farm 
prices.  Unfortunately,  lower  farm  prices  do 
not  show  up  In  lower  consumer  prices. 

"If  a  food  for  peace  program  were  de- 
veloped on  a  big  enough  scale,  It  would 
siphon  off  our  depressing  surplvises  and  put 
them  to  work  In  parts  of  the  world  that  are 
short  of  food  and  fiber.  It  would  upgrade 
our  own  economy  and  that  of  deficit  co\in- 
trles. 

"We  could  make  food  for  peace  the  great- 
est Instrument  we  have  ever  had  to  maintain 
a  prosperous  agriculture  at  home  and  create 
good  win  abroad." 

Question :  "If  we  expanded  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  would  we  be  accused  of  dump- 
ing our  surpluses  in  the  marketa  of  oiu 
friends?" 

Answer:  "We  oould  upset  normal  trade 
patterns  If  we  acted  like  Ignoramuses.  But 
this    kind    of    program    would    be    carefully 
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planned.  I  can't  Imagine  that  we  would 
proceed  without  careful  cooperation  with 
our  friends  and  allies. 

"Food  for  peace  would  not  be  sold  In  our 
normal  dollar  or  pound  sterling  market*.  It 
would  operate  where  there  are  no  dollars  or 
British  pounds." 

Question;  "How  much  control  would  we 
have  over  the  funds  that  we  loaned  back  to 
these  countries?" 

Answer:  "The  projects  would  be  decided 
upon  by  negotiation  between  the  Food  for 
Peace  Administration  and  the  recipient  coun- 
try, in  accordance  with  such  law  as  Congress 
might  enact.  But  the  purposes  of  the  loan 
and  the  terms  of  repayment  would  be  set 
forth  In  an  agreement." 

Question:  "Isn't  there  a  danger  that  food 
for  peace  might  retard  agricultural  progress 
In  such  a  country?" 

Answer:  "We  are  not  thinking  of  a  world- 
wide relief  program.  And.  of  course,  our 
food  surpluses  are  not  unlimited.  But  the 
need  of  these  countries  Is  great.  The  pres- 
sure for  a  better  standard  of  living  Is  un- 
believable. Either  we  must  help  them 
through  democratic  processes  or  they  will  fall 
captive  to  totalitarianism." 

Question:  "Senator,  what  set  you  at  work 
on  the  food  for  peace  Idea?" 

Answer:  "I  caught  the  Idea  on  a  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  about  a  year  ago.  I  saw  what 
food  can  really  mean.  I  came  back  with  the 
feeling  that  our  military  aid  program  In 
this  area  was  accomplishing  little. 

"For  example,  we  put  millions  of  dollars 
In  military  aid  Into  Iraq.  What  happened? 
They  used  the  guns  to  kill  the  very  govern- 
ment that  we  were  supporting.  And  the  peo- 
ple felt  no  gratitude  to  the  United  States. 

"But  I  am  confident  that  if  we  had  loaned 
them  money  for  a  school  lunch  program,  or 
helped  them  with  health  and  education  im- 
provement that  could  have  been  Identified 
With  the  humanitarian  impulses  of  the 
American  people,  we  would  have  a  reservoir 
of  goodwill  in  Iraq  today." 

Question:  "Would  Food  for  Peace  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  our  crop  sur- 
pluses?" 

Answer:  "Such  a  program  should  not  be 
wholly  based  on  the  accident  of  surpluses. 
First  of  all,  we  should  have  a  national  secu- 
rity reserve.  I  mean  certain  amounts  of 
foods  that  should  be  set  aside  for  emer- 
gencies that  might  happen  to  us  or  our 
allies. 

"A  food  reserve  is  as  important  as  a  stock- 
pile of  atom  bombs.  What  good  would 
bombs  do  if  we  had  no  food?  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  an  enemy  would  be  to  con- 
taminate our  flelds  and  livestock.  It  is 
good  national  security  to  have  a  surplus  of 
foods." 

Question:  "Is  cost  of  our  farm  program 
high  compared  to  that  of  our  missiles?" 

Answer:  "We  should  quit  complaining 
about  the  cost  of  food  surpluses.  We  are 
not  complaining  much  about  mlllUry  stock- 
piles or  the  obsolescence  of  weapons.  We 
put  billions  into  rockets  and  missiles  that 
will  never  be  fired.  Yet  that  is  done  in  the 
name  of  research  and  security. 

"Food  Is  security  too.  And  It  will  win 
more  friends  than  weapons.  A  few  tons  of 
powdered  milk  In  Africa  will  do  us  more 
good  than  a  ton  of  uranium. 

"Furthermore  when  other  nations  look  to 
\is  for  part  of  their  food  needs  they  will 
think  twice  before  Joining  any  bloc  antag- 
onistic to  us." 

Question:  "From  your  visit  in  Russia  last 
year  did  you  get  the  Impression  that  the 
Soviets  are  pushing  their  farm  program  for 
the  purpose  of  using  food  as  a  tool  in  fur- 
thering Soviet  influence?" 

Answer:  "Yes;  definitely.  Premier 
Khrushchev  pointed  out  how  the  Soviet 
Union  had  sent  foods  to  less  prosperous 
countries.  I  predict  that  In  5  years  Russia 
will   be  a  food -exporting  country. 


"Imagine  what  Mr.  Khriuhchey  would  be 
doing  today  If  he  had  our  billion-bushel 
wheat  surplus.  He'd  be  the  world's  biggest 
wheat  salesman  and  not  be  worrying  how 
many  rubles  It  would  bring.  He'd  be  spend- 
ing  Soviet  Influence   with   every   kernel." 

Question:  "Senator,  are  you  looking  for- 
ward to  a  world  food  bank  In  your  food  for 
peace  proposal? 

Answer:  "Yes,  the  food  surplus  producing 
countries  might  eventually  get  together  in 
an  International  food  bank.  But  I  don't 
think  we  should  wait  until  we  can  have  a 
perfect  project.  We've  already  learned  a  lot 
from  the  use  of  Public  Law  480.  We  should 
build  from  that  and  work  out  bilateral  ar- 
rangements with  nations  that  need  our  food 
now." 


Peading  a  Reply  From  State,  a  Fact- 
Finding  Trip  to  Nicaragua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OP    OBZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30.  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  press  re- 
lease issued  from  my  office  on  April  29, 
1959: 

Washingtow,  DC.  April  29,  1959. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  English  trans- 
lation of  a  letter  to  Congressman  Cmaelcs  O. 
PoBTim.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  from  the  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua,  Inviting  Mr.  Poa-m 
to  visit  that  country,  and  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Portxb  to  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian A  Herter  in  which  he  invites  the  State 
Department  to  comment  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  visit. 

Porter  said  that  "pending  a  reply  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  I  shall  certainly 
weigh  carefully  before  making  the  decision. 
I  feel  as  though  such  a  visit  might  well  help 
the  cause  of  democracy  In  this  hemisphere 

as  well  as  add  considerably  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject."  The  names  of  those 
Porrxa  Intends  to  take  with  him  if  he  under- 
takes the  fact  finding  expedition  to  Nica- 
ragua are  listed  In  the  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Apmn.  24,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Charles  O.  Porter, 
Tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Representative:  I  am  pleased  to 
confirm  the  Invitation  which  I  personally 
extended  to  you  on  April  9,  1959,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua,  Luis  A.  Somoza 
D.,  to  visit  our  country  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  persons  whom  you  may  wish  to 
travel  with  you. 

President  Somoza  has  special  interest  in 
discussing  with  you  general  aspects  of  policy 
relative  to  Central  America,  as  well  as  in  af- 
fording you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  by  di- 
rect appreciation  the  real  truth  about  Nica- 
ragua in  all  its  facets.  He  has  Instructed 
me  to  inform  you.  on  hU  behalf,  that  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  receive  you  and  your 
companions  as  guests  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  order  that  you  may  more  completely  en- 
Joy  your  sojourn  in  Nicaragua,  we  have  de- 
cided not  to  prepare  a  formal  program.  Na- 
turally, the  protocol  section  of  our  foreign 
ministry  will  be  at  your  disposal  should  you 
find  It  desirable  to  avail  yourself  of  its 
services. 

For  the  purpose  of  Informing  the  Nlca- 
raguan  people  of  your  visit,  we  will  appreciate 


it  very  much  If  you  would  advlM  us  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  date  of  your  arrival 
to  Managua. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  (^portunlty  to  re- 
new to  you,  sir,  the  aasuranoes  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

OVUXERMO  Scvn.LA  Sacasa, 

Ambassador  o/  Nicaragtia. 

Apkzl  28.  1059. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Hxrtsk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Srcretart:  The  President  of 
Nicarauga  haa  Invited  me  to  visit  his  coun- 
try as  his  guest.  He  wants  me  to  sec  for 
myself  that  Nicarauga.  contrary  to  opinions 
I  have  expressed  on  occasion,  is  a  democracy, 
not  a  dictatorship.  I  can  bring  with  me 
any  persons  I  choose  to  help  me  Investigate 
the  facts.  Of  course,  I  am  to  be  entirely 
free  to  go  any  place  and  talk  to  anyone. 

The  suggestion  of  this  visit  was  first  made 
to  be  by  our  Ambassador  to  Nicarauga. 
Thomas  E.  Whelan.  when  he  was  In  my  ofllce 
early  in  March.  Later  the  Ambassador  of 
Nicarauga  Invited  me  personally  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  length.  I  told  them 
both  that  I  had  my  doubts  about  whether 
anything  useful  could  be  accomplished  and 
that  I  would  consult  with  the  Department 
of  State  upon  receipt  of  •  wrltt«n  Invita- 
tion. 

A  copy  of  the  invitation  and  a  copy  of  the 
translation  are  enclosed.  I  will  appreciate 
your  comments  and  an  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  Department  specialists  In  due 
course. 

If  I  accepted  the  invitation,  my  present 
plans  would  be  as  follows:  Set  aside  a  long 
weekend  when  I  would  miss  no  business  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  which  would  mean 
I  would  have  a  maximum  of  4  days  for  the 
visit. 

Ask  to  accompany  me  the  following:  Rob- 
ert Alexander,  author  of  "Communism  in 
Latin  America"  and  professor  at  Rutgers 
University;  MarUn  Agronsky,  NBC  com- 
mentator; John  O'Rourke,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion; and  UUses  Cartw.  subeditor  of  Presna 
Libre,  Havana,  Cuba;  Fabrlclo  OJeda.  Car- 
acas, Venezuela:  and  perhaps  others. 

The  trip  would  be  publicized  In  and  out 
of  Nicaragua.  Informed  persons  would  be 
encouarged  to  write  to  me.  We  could  stop 
briefly  In  both  CosU  Rica  and  Honduras  to 
talk  with  exiles  before  going  to  Nicaragua. 
The  entire  group  would  of  course  be  exten- 
sively briefed  before  leaving  the  United 
States. 

In  Nicaragua  we  would  sUy  at  a  hotel  and 
would  not  be  entertained  by  the  Somozas  or 
the  Government  or  by  any  other  political 
faction.  We  would  split  up  Into  groups  of 
two  or  three  to  cover  the  prisons,  the  schools, 
the  press,  radio,  the  opposition,  peasants, 
businessmen,  and  others,  all  more  or  less  at 
random. 

I  told  both  Ambassador  Whelan  and  Am- 
bassador Sevllla -Sacasa  that  it  Is  possible 
our  report  would  be  Inconclusive  because  of 
the  short  time  available.  My  own  opinion, 
at  present.  Is  based  on  many  talks  with  Latin 
Americans,  Including  Nlcaraguan  exiles,  and 
with  U.S.  experts.  Including  several  In  your 
Department.  I  believe  President  Somoaa 
achieved  his  office  by  force  and  fraud  and 
maintains  himself  by  the  same  means.  I 
believe  any  liberalization  of  policy,  such  as 
allowing  a  free  press  and  radio  (which  I 
understand  do  exist)  and  proclaiming  am- 
nesties (which  I  understand  are  more  proc- 
lamation than  fact),  arise  from  his  fear  of 
revolution  and  the  Somozas'  wish  to  remain 
alive  and  continue  to  be  enriched  by  the  ex- 
tensive wealth  in  Nicaragua  which  somehow 
has  accumulated  to  their  family. 

My  opinion  is  that  any  freedoms  we  might- 
observe  could  be  and  would  be  set  aside  by 
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the  Somozas  the  minute  they  felt  their  dig- 
nity or  wealth  to  be  endangered. 

These  opinions  of  mine,  widely  held  in 
Latin  America,  are  not  news  to  AmbassadCM* 
Whelan  or  the  Somozas.  They  apparently 
believe  that  I  would  alter  them  if  I  con- 
sented to  visit  Nicaragua. 

If  In  fact,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  Is 
firmly  committed  to  democratic  institutions, 
and  if  I  could  so  decide  from  such  a  visit, 
then  I'd  like  to  say  so  publicly  and  rejoice 
accordingly.  Of  course,  from  here  at  this 
time.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  good  faith  would  be  to  arrange 
for  free   elections  Immediately. 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  I  could 
do  any  good  is  the  question  whether  the  trip 
would  do  harm  to  surging  democratic  forces 
In  Latin  America.  One  Latin  American 
friend  of  mine,  a  leading  democrat,  says  So- 
moza wants  to  "use"  me  and  that  my  visit 
would  create  confusion  among  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  Latin  America  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  Nlcaraguan  youth. 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me  why  these  results 
would  have  to  occur.  With  this  In  mind  I  am 
releasing  this  correspondence  to  the  press 
In  the  hope  that  others  will  express  their 
opinions  of  the  advisability  of  this  trip  and 
the  best  ways  to  make  it  worthwhUe  If  I  do 
decide  to  accept  the  Invitation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Chari.ES  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Commanism  and  Immigration  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30. 1959 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
changed  policy  of  this  Government  that 

has  resulted  in  deportation  proceedings 
against  some  Polish  refugees. 

The  apparent  basis  assigned  by  the 
Government  for  this  change  of  policy  is 
that  political  changes  have  occurred  in 
Poland  that  now  renders  it  possible  for 
refugees  to  be  returned  to  Poland  from 
this  country  without  danger  of  political 
persecution,  retaliation,  or  oppression. 

While  some  temporary  gestures  of  con- 
ciliation and  softening  of  policy  occurred 
under  the  so-called  Gomulka  govern- 
ment, they  were  shortlived  indeed.  In 
the  American  press,  in  our  diplomatic 
reports,  in  all  the  evidence  that  is  avail- 
able, it  is  clear  that  the  leopard  has  not 
changed  his  spots  and  that  the  Polish 
Government  is  still  a  Communist  puppet 
and  can  be  no  more  depended  upon  to 
administer  impartial  justice  or  refrain 
from  ruthless  actions  than  any  other 
Communist  government  whether  it  be 
Hungary  or  Red  China. 

All  the  responsible  evidence  that  we 
have  available  indicates  that  in  fields 
that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
constitute  a  real  test  of  fair-minded, 
impartial,  humane  treatment  of  human 
beings,  that  the  Polish  Communist  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  measure  up  to  stand- 
ards that  free-minded  peoples  would  ex- 
pect and  that  the  United  States  above 
all  should  insist  upon  In  its  relations 
with  other  nations. 


It  is  clear  from  available  evidence  that 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment following  the  events  of  October 
1956  are  being  systematically  withdrawn 
and  that  no  reasonable  expectation  ex- 
ists that  democratic  freedoms  and  hu- 
man rights  are  being  or  would  be  consist- 
ently observed  or  recognized  by  the  pres- 
ent Polish  Communist  government. 

What  reasonable  man  could  doubt  on 
the  current  evidence  that  the  Polish 
Communist  Government  is  a  govern- 
ment by  edict,  dominated  by  force  and 
committed  to  ruthless  regimentation  of 
the  Nation's  |x>litical  and  economic  sys- 
tems and  of  the  people. 

The  following  facts  cannot  be 
denied — 

First.  Workers  in  Poland  have  been 
placed  under  strict  party  rule  and  dis- 
cipline contrary  to  their  will. 

Second.  Censorship  in  Poland  has  be- 
come more  rigorous  than  ever. 

Third.  Free  speech,  free  expression, 
free  inquiry,  free  publication  in  Poland 
are  ruthlessly  suppressed. 

Fourth.  Rigid  control  of  religious 
practices  and  worship  and  bans  on  re- 
ligious education  are  in  existence  in 
Poland  and  constitute  another  shocking 
repression  of  individual  rights. 

Fifth.  Religious  symbols  like  crucifixes 
and  other  articles  of  great  sacredness  to 
sincere  religious  worshipers  have  been 
banned  in  Poland  by  the  mailed  fist  of 
violence  and  heavy  ];>enalties  on  so- 
called  offenders. 

Sixth.  Religious  charitable  activities 
have  been  repressed  and  religious  relief 
services  profaned  in  Poland  so  that  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  has 
suspended  all  large  shipments  of  relief 
goods  to  Poland. 

Seventh.  Malignant  attacks  against 
the  religious  hierarch  have  occurred  and 
fake,  trumped-up  charges  of  crime 
brought  against  religious  leaders  in  Po- 
land characterized  by  particularly  false, 

fraudulent,  and  unfounded  claims  of 
militarism,  fanaticism  and  intolerance 
made  against  religious  believers. 

Eighth.  Despicable  unfounded  charges 
were  leveled  against  the  Cardinal  Pri- 
mate of  Poland  and  an  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  that  Primate's  institution  at 
Jasna  Gora  Monastery  was  conducted 
by  the  government,  its  offices  raided,  its 
books,  pamphlets  and  other  documents 
of  historic  worth  and  deep  religious 
significance  were  confiscated. 

Ninth.  The  offices  of  Bishop  Boleslaw 
Kominek  were  raided  and  searched  by 
minions  of  the  police  state. 

Tenth.  The  institution  of  higher  re- 
ligious education  at  Wroklaw  was  seized 
by  the  government  and  all  its  activities 
stopped. 

Eleventh.  Other  leading  clerics  whose 
only  oflfense  was  their  devotion  to  God 
were  arrested  and  jailed  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  violating  governmental  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  newsprint. 

Twelfth.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were 
imprisoned  for  their  religious  sermons  to 
their  flocks. 

Thirteenth.  The  rellRious  educational 
activities  in  the  schools,  programs  of  sci- 
entific research  and  studies  were  inter- 
fered with  and  the  schools  required  to 
take  active  part  in  the  building  of  com- 
munism in  People's  Poland. 


Fourteenth.  The  autonomy  of  the  le- 
gal profession  was  limited,  thus  makiner 
lawyers  mere  puppets  and  instriunents 
of  the  state  and  depriving  individuals  of 
proper  legal  representation. 

Fifteenth.  Threats  of  violence  and  im- 
prisonment were  made  against  youth 
leaders  in  religion  and  democracy. 

The  very  substantial  flight  of  Poles 
from  their  country  to  escape  these  poli- 
cies and  acts  of  oppression  continues  and 
many  Poles  deeply  attached  to  their  na- 
tive soil  and  nation  are  leaving  it.  driven 
to  despair  and  fear  to  flee  from  oppres- 
sion and  persecution. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  number  of 
Poles  asking  for  asylum  in  Western  Eu- 
rope has  shown  a  steady  increase.  These 
facts  and  statistics  are  well  knoviTi  to 
American  officials.  They  are  also  not 
only  well  known,  but  have  been  con- 
firmed, by  the  Voice  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  as  attested  in  the  statement  of 
October  17,  1958.  of  Mr.  Frans  Goedhart, 
delegate  from  the  Netherlands  who  de- 
clared : 

In  Poland,  we  have  seen  possibly  a  more 
dramatic  swing  back  toward  the  old  days 
than  In  any  of  the  other  countries.  Nearly 
all  the  gains  by  the  Polish  people  In  1956 
appear  now  to  be  lost.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  has  virtually  disappeared.  Travel 
abroad  has  now  been  curtailed,  not  by  any 
regulations,  but  by  the  simple  process  of 
raising  the  cost  of  passports  by  no  less  than 
six  times  within  the  last  year. 

The  British  delegate,  Mr.  Mulley  said: 
I  believe  that  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  situation  in  Poland,  unless  we  take 
cognizance   of   the   fact   that  there   are   22 
Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern  Germany. 

The  Etenver  Conference  on  Immigrra- 
tion  held  December  6,  1958  among  other 
recommendations  for  reform  of  our  im- 
migration laws,  recommended  that  our 
laws  and  the  administration  thereof 
should,  to  a  great  extent,  practice  the 
time-honored    American    tradition    of 

granting  asylum  to  victims  of  racial,  re- 
ligious and  ix)lltical  persecution. 

How  can  any  reasonable  person  be- 
lieve that  there  is  anything  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  the  Soviet 
and  enslaved  countries  to  justify  the  be- 
lief that  an  individual's  stand  criticizing 
or  opposing  existing  Communist  govern- 
ments would  not  be  followed  by  force- 
ful, repressive  action  and  persecution  of 
the  individual  and  possibly  his  family 
and  friends. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  uprisings 
in  Poland,  Hungary  and  East  Germany 
have  been  cruelly  repressed  by  Soviet 
military  force.  Dissenters  against  Com- 
munist oppression  have  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  It  is  clear,  or  it  should 
be  clear,  to  any  fairminded,  thinking 
person  that  it  is  the  fixed  policy  of  Com- 
munist governments  to  persecute  those 
who  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  Com- 
munist ideology.  Communist  irreligion 
and  Communist  hatred  of  democratic 
convictions. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  evidence  which, 
I  repeat,  is  available  to  our  Government 
from  its  own  agents,  as  well  as  from 
authenticicated  reports  from  other  gov- 
ernments, and  other  authoritative  ob- 
servers and  commentators  on  conditions 
inside  Poland,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to    understand    how    this    Government 
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could  even  think  of  changing  Its  policy 
granting  asylum  and  protection  to  those 
seeking  a  haven  in  this  freedom-loving 
Nation,  who.  if  they  were  to  be  returned 
to  Poland,  by  every  test  of  logic  and  ex- 
perience, might  well  be  exposed  to  ruth- 
less treatment  aind  possible  liquidation. 

This  Government  is  becoming  naive 
indeed,  if  it  believes  that  there  has  been 
any  basic  change  in  the  attitude  of  Com- 
munist governments  toward  freedom- 
loving.  God-fearing  individuals,  or  any 
assurances  that  these  governments  will 
not  continue  as  in  the  past  to  punish 
believers  in  a  Divine  Being  and  in  demo- 
cratic principles,  by  ruthless  persecution, 
imprisonment  and  death. 

I  hope  that  our  great  President,  who 
Is  always  so  deeply  concerned  in  a  hu- 
mane way  with  the  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed and  perseucted  throughout  the 
world,  will  take  appropriate  action  to 
redefine  and  clarify  the  position  of  our 
Government  so  that  the  time-honored, 
historic  principle  of  asylum  for  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  peoples  may  not 
only  be  continued  but  safeguarded,  and 
every  effort  made  to  depart  from  this 
principle  shall  be  speedily  eliminated 
from  the  American  political  scene. 

It  is  not  only  millions  of  Americans  of 
Polish  blood  and  their  friends  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem,  but  all  true 
lovers  of  freedom  in  the  American  Na- 
tion are  interested  and  vitally  concerned 
that  our  Government  adhere  to  its  noble 
traditions  of  protecting  the  weak  and 
helpless  and  giving  shelter  to  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted. 

It  would  be  a  most  unconscionable 
policy  indeed  for  this  Government  to  di- 
rect the  deportation  of  any  Poles  or  per- 
sons of  any  other  nationality  to  a  Com- 
munist-controlled state  where  such  a 
strong  likelihood  exists  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  persecution,  oppression, 
and  possible  liquidation. 

With  all  my  heart.  I  urge  our  great 
President  and  the  administration  to 
abandon  its  present  course  regarding  the 
principle  of  asylum  and  make  it  clear 
that  in  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,  we  intend  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  protect  human  be- 
ings against  the  dread  p>ersecution  of 
communism  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  we  return  law-abiding  per- 
sons resident  in  this  country  to  the  con- 
trol of  ruthless  Communist  governments. 

I  recently  appealed  to  the  distin- 
guished Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Gen.  J.  M. 
Swing,  and  his  reply  is  pleasing  and  re- 
assurmg.     It  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  Jvancr, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.fliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  This  will  reply  to  your 
letter  regarding  the  deportation  cases  of 
Polish  refugees. 

Approximately  75  cases  of  Polish  nationals 
whose  claims  of  physical  persecution  have 
previously  been  approved  are  now  being  re- 
viewed. You  are  assured  that  no  single  one 
of  these  cases  will  result  in  an  order  to  de- 
port until  I  personally  have  reviewed  the 
nie. 

The  matter  of  physical  persecution  claims 
of  Polish  nationals,  as  well  as  nationals  of 


other  countries  which  are  conceded! y  Com- 
munist dominated  or  controlled.  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  discussions  between  the 
Service  and  the  Immigration  committees  of 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  SwiNO, 
Commissioner. 

In  view  of  this  letter,  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  the  very  serious  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  Polish  refugee  deportation 
cases  is  well  on  its  way  to  satisfactory 
and  humane  solution,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  case. 


A  Bill  To  Correct  an  Inequitable  Discrim- 
ination in  Administration  of  an  Excise 
Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  April  30. 19S9 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  cor- 
rect a  flagrant  and  equitable  discrimi- 
nation that  has  risen  under  the  admin- 
tration  of  a  tax  law. 

For  decades  retailers  have  been  com- 
peting with  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  premium,  award  and  prize 
market.  This  involves  sales  made  to 
business  and  other  organizations  for 
such  purposes  as  sales  premiums,  incen- 
tive and  merit  awards  to  employees,  for 
disposition  as  prizes,  scholastic  awards, 
and  so  forth.  Basically  these  awards  arc 
given,  as  business  incentives  for  scholas- 
tic or  athletic  accomplishment  and  cul- 
tural achievement  in  furtherance  of  our 
economic  and  social  life.  Several  re- 
cent Federal  court  decisions  ruled  that 
sales  of  this  nature  are  not  retail  sales 
as  provided  for  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to 
the  retail  excise  tax.  These  decisions, 
which  in  part  lean  on  debates  in  Con- 
gress which  have  tended  to  define  the 
term  "retail."  placed  these  products 
which  are  normally  taxed  at  retail  on  an 
equal  competitive  basis  in  this  business 
and  organizational  market  with  other 
products  not  normally  taxed  when  sold 
at  retail.  In  administering  these  deci- 
sions, a  tax  ruling  was  issued  which  re- 
stricted their  application  to  sales  made 
by  firms  "not  engaged  in  retail  busi- 
ness." The  greatest  impact  of  this  in- 
terpretation is  to  deny  tax-exempt  sales 
to  retailers  as  well  as  to  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  the  exemption  to  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  not  selling  at  re- 
tail. Strenuous  efforts  by  retailers  and 
others  to  obtain  corrective  rulings  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  net  effect  of  this  situation  is  to 
deprive  the  retailer  as  well  as  many 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of  any 
possibility  of  continuing  to  compete 
equitably  in  this  premium,  award,  and 
prize  market. 

The  inequity  Involved  here  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  character  of  the  parties 
against  whom  it  is  inflicted.    Prom  an 


economic  point  of  view  the  retail  In- 
dustry is.  generally  speaking,  the  weak- 
est element  in  our  business  structure. 
By  far,  the  greatest  number  of  retailers 
are  "small  business"  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  And  yet  here,  through  an 
unfortunate  distinction  between  them 
and  some  of  their  suppliers  they  are 
stripped  from  opportunity  to  equitably 
compete  in  a  market  that  they  hereto- 
fore have  enjoyed. 

This  bill  will  clearly  establish  equit- 
able status  for  all  sales  of  these  incentive 
awards  whose  value  is  well  founded  by 
their  historical  use  by  business  and  in- 
dustry. In  this  regard  this  amendment 
clarifies  but  does  not  change  existing 
law.  Last  year  Congress,  in  the  Excise 
Technical  Changes  Act,  in  effect,  recog- 
nized the  value  of  achievement  awards 
by  exempting  from  Federal  retail  ex- 
cise taxes  purchases  of  these  product.s 
by  nonprofit  educational  organizations. 
The  court  decisions  referred  to  previ- 
ously recognize  that  other  organizations 
have  the  same  privilege  in  recognizinn 
scholastic,  athletic,  economic  or  cultural 
achievement  without  tax. 

This  amendment  will  restore  retailers 
to  a  competitive  equality  Insofar  as  this 
premium,  award,  and  prize  market  is 
concerned  with  other  levels  of  Industry 
and  thus  correct  the  discrimination  that 
has  arisen  under  the  administration  of 
our  tax  law.  It  is  compatible  with  pre- 
vious Congressional  decisions  that  clari- 
fy the  term  "retail"  as  used  in  other  laws 
and  Government  regulations. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  bill. 
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Heartful  Aspects  of  the  Motval  Security 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  30. 1959 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
attention  is  given  the  mihtary  aspects 
of  mutual  security  that  we  may  tend  to 
overlook  the  more  heartful  work  carried 
on  under  the  program.  While  the  toUl 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  these  ac- 
tivities is  comparatively  small,  the  div- 
idends realized  in  tenns  of  friendship 
and  goodwill  are  enormous.  Through 
these  programs  Americans  are  enabled 
to  express  their  concern  for  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  of  the  world,  a  con- 
cern which  is  inherent  in  the  conscience 
of  America. 

Certain  of  the.se  activities  were 
described  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  April  17  by  the  following 
witnesses:  Mr.  William  H.  McCahon. 
Chief,  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  Staff.  ICA; 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Farnsworth,  Deputy 
Chief.  Education  Division,  ICA;  Dr.  Eu- 
gene P.  Campbell.  Chief.  Public  Health 
Division.  ICA;  Dr.  Paul  F.  Russell. 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  and  Dr.  John 
D.  Porterfleld.  Deputy  Surgeon  General. 
Public  Health  Sei-vice,  Department  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As 
their  presentation  covered  four  pro- 
grams which  are  of  very  real  interest 
and  importance,  I  shall  summarize  their 
testimony  under  the  respective  program 
heading. 

OCKAK   nUNSPOBTATION   COSTS 

This  program,  for  which  $2.3  million 
is  requested,  is  designed  to  defray  ocean 
transportation  costs  of  U.S.  voluntary 
agency  gift  shipments  to  needy  persons 
abroad.  These  gifts  which  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  name  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, include  food,  clothing,  medicines, 
hospital  supplies,  school  supplies,  hand 
tools,  and  other  self-help  items.  The 
salient  points,  observations,  and  facts 
bearing  upon  this  program  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  All  supplies  Involved  come  from 
private  U.S.  sources  as  voluntary  dona- 
tions either  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

Second.  All  costs  Including  procure- 
ment, processing,  packaging  for  export, 
and  delivery  of  supplies  to  U.S.  port  are 
borne  by  the  voluntary  agencies. 

Third.  For  every  appropriated  dollar 
spent  on  ocean  freight,  roughly  $15  worth 
of  these  privately  donated  supplies  are 
delivered  to  needy  persons  overseas. 

Fourth.  During  the  past  3  years,  the 
value  of  these  supplies  has  averaged  $27 
million  annually. 

Fifth.  Thirty-two  U.S.  voluntary  non- 
profit agencies  are  participating  in  this 
program,  including  the  relief  arms  of 
the  three  major  faiths,  CARE,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Sixth.  Eligible  agencies  are  those  reg- 
istered with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  This  Committee 
was  created  in  May  1946.  It  has  10 
members  at  present,  all  serving  without 
compensation,  and  is  chaired  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft. 

Seventh.  As  a  condition  of  such  reg- 
istration, the  voluntary  agencies  keep 
the  Committee  fully  informed  of  their 
activities.  An  annual  public  audit  is 
filed  by  each  registrant.  These  are 
available  for  public  inspection. 

Eighth.  The  U.S.  origin  of  the  goods 
Is  made  knowTi  to  the  recipients  through 
labeling,  special  posters  and  literature. 
as  well  as  by  personal  contacts  of  the 
American  citizen  field  representatives 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  agencies. 

Ninth.  The  authorities  of  the  recip- 
ient countries  exempt  the  supplies  from 
all  duties,  tolls  and  taxes.  Inland  trans- 
portation and  related  costs  from  port  of 
entry  abroad  to  ultimate  distribution 
center  is  paid  by  the  recipient  countries 
or  from  other  non-UJS.  Government 
sources. 

Tenth.  Forty  countries  and  areas  are 
now  Included  in  this  program,  16  having 
been  added  in  December  1958.  The  ad- 
ditional $200,000  requested  is  needed  to 
take  care  of  this  and  other  possible  ex- 
pansion in  the  niunber  of  countries  to  be 
served.  It  is  beUeved  that  with  this 
modest  increase  the  amoimt  requested 
will  be  adequate  to  finance  all  estimated 
shipments  in  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  their  material  aid  ship- 
ments, these  voluntary  agencies  are 
carrying  out  many  other  useful  services 
in  the  fields  of  refugee  care  and  resettle- 
ment, technical  assistance  and  self-help. 


These  people-to-people  activities  serve  as 
a  useful  and  important  supplement  to 
the  govemment-to-government  assist- 
ance programs.  They  provide  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  Government  and  our  pri- 
vate citizens  can  join  hands  to  accom- 
plish mutually  desired  ends. 

AMEKICAN-SPONSORED   SCHOOLS  ABROAD 

Funds  made  available  imder  section 
400(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are 
designed  to  further  mutual  security  ob- 
jectives by  increasing  the  number  and 
quality  of  himian  resources  available  to 
participate  in  economic  development. 
Section  400(c),  title  5,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that  "the  President  is  authorized 
to  use  not  to  exceed  $10  million  of  funds 
appropriated"  to  assist  "schools  and  li- 
braries abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  serving 
as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for 
ideas  and  programs  of  the  United  States. 
notwithstanding  any  other  act  author- 
izing assistance  of  this  kind."  The 
amounts  available  for  this  program  in 
subsequent  years  have  varied  according 
to  demands  upon  appropriated  fimds, 
with  $5  million  proposed  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program 
is  to  enable  American-sponsored  schools 
abroad  to  contribute  more  significantly 
to  the  development  of  the  human  re- 
sources so  desperately  needed  by  the  de- 
veloping countries.  An  American-spon- 
sored school  is  defined  as  one  that  pro- 
vides educational  facilities  of  two  na- 
tions— namely,  those  characteristic  of 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  host 
country.  The  student  bodies  include  na- 
tionals of  the  cotmtry.  third  country  na- 
tionals, and  may  include  U.S.  citizens. 
American-sponsored  schools  abroad  are 
cooperative  enterprises  supported  by  U.S. 
citizens  and  local  citizens.  Particular 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  technical  educa- 
tion at  the  college  and  university  level  by 
virtue  of  the  mutual  security  program 
objectives. 

Graduates  of  these  schools  will  be 
among  the  scientific,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic leaders  in  their  countries.  One  of 
the  American  University  of  Beirut's  most 
famous  alumni  is  Charles  Malik, 
President  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  Robert  College  in  Turkey,  by 
virtue  of  its  long  establishment  there, 
enjoys  a  wide  range  of  contacts.  At  the 
present  time  it  numbers  among  its  grad- 
uates three  Turkish  Ambassadors,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  major  political  parties, 
senior  oflBcials  of  the  Industrial  Devv?lop- 
ment  Bank  and  a  host  of  industrialists 
and  technicians  in  private  industry. 
Most  of  the  American-sponsored  schools 
in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Far 
East  are  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  nevertheless  they  also  can  claim 
economic,  political,  and  social  leaders  as 
their  alumni. 

In  addition  to  their  function  of  ac- 
tually training  productive  citizens  and 
other  important  elements,  is  the  fact  that 
the  American-sponsored  schools  abroad 
serve  as  models  and  demonstration  cen- 
ters which  influence  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  host  countries  and  thereby 
improve  the  type  of  education  offered  all 


the  students  in  the  country.  They  serve 
as  a  local  demonstration  of  improved 
educational  methods,  materials,  and 
teaching  procedures. 

In  a  broader  sense  the  schools  aided 
provide  one  means  of  contributing  to- 
ward the  sound  objectives  of  developing 
better  imderstanding  between  the  people 
of  the  Umted  States  and  the  peoples  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  schools  are 
established.  The  students  of  the  host 
coimtry  who  attend  such  schools  tend 
to  learn  U.S.  methods  and  standards 
without  affecting  their  basic  sense  of 
values  toward  their  own  countries.  In 
addition,  with  an  American  educational 
background,  these  students  are  ideally 
qualified  for  local  employment  with  U.S. 
firms.  They  are  also  better  prepared  to 
enter  American  colleges  and  universities 
for  advanced  training. 

In  summary,  by  assisting  American- 
sponsored  schools  abroad  we  are  sup- 
porting American  private  Initiative,  we 
are  capitalizing  on  existing  investments, 
and  are  utilizing  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  Americans  already  working  in 
the  educational  field  abroad.  The  enor- 
mity of  the  developing  coimtries'  needs 
for  trained  manpower  requires  that  we 
make  maximum  use  of  all  our  available 
resources. 

ICALAXIA    EKADICATIOir 

The  administration  has  requested  that 
$35  million  of  special  assistance  funds  be 
made  available  to  continue  worldwide  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  malaria.  The  avowed 
goal  of  this  program  is  the  elimination 
of  malaria  from  nations  of  the  world  in 
which  reside  more  than  1  billion  persons 
who  are  or  have  recently  been  exposed 
to  malaria  infection.  Since  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  was  received 
in  fiscal  year  1958,  major  progress  has 
been  made  in  26  nations  which  have 
signed  bilateral  malaria  eradication 
agreements  with  ICA  and  in  some  50  ad- 
ditional nations  receiving  indirect  U.S. 
assistance  through  the  special  malaria 
accounts  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

The  role  that  the  United  States  plays 
in  the  malaria  eradication  program  is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  worldwide 
effort.  Our  leadership  in  this  field  was 
well  established  some  years  ago  when 
we  initiated  a  program  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  malaria  in  the  United  States  and 
followed  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. As  early  as  1942.  we  began  to 
share  with  neighboring  countries  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  combat  this  disease. 

Today,  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  where  malaria  is  still  a  serious 
problem  have  manpower  and  can  finance 
local  costs,  but  do  not  have  the  equip- 
ment and  materials  needed  nor  the  for- 
eign exchange  with  which  to  purchase 
them.  These  items  which  we  furnish 
can  be  provided  only  from  the  United 
States  in  the  quantity  and  quality  neces- 
sary for  a  program  of  this  magnitude. 
In  addition  to  commodities,  we  are  also 
providing  the  top-level  leadership  and 
technical  assistance  where  this  is  re- 
quired. 

Under  the  present  program  U.S.  as- 
sistance is  being  extended  to  26  of  the 
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76  countries  now  concerned  with  ma- 
laria eradication.  Certain  of  the  re- 
mainder require  no  assistance  and 
others  are  being  aided  by  the  WorH 
Health  Organization,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  or  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  Once  malaria 
has  been  eradicated  by  a  country,  it  is 
neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  main- 
tain that  condition. 

Our  Government  plans  to  continue 
support  to  many  nations  of  the  world 
through  contributions  to  the  special 
malaria  accounts  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  the  amount  of  $3  mil- 
lion and  of  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  in  the  amount  of  $2  mil- 
lion. The  World  Health  Organization 
and  its  Regional  Office  for  the  Americas, 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
play  a  key  role  in  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  all  nations  in  the  worldwide  malaria 
eradication  program  and  provide  tech- 
nical support  for  individual  country  pro- 
grams through  provision  of  consultation, 
training  fellowships,  training  facilities. 
and  conferences.  These  organizations 
are  uniquely  capable  of  carrying  out 
these  functions  through  their  official 
channels  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  by  their  ability  to  employ  scarce  ex- 
perienced malaria  experts  without  re- 
gard to  nationality.  Most  important  of 
all,  these  organizations  operate  in  many 
countries  and  territories  in  which  there 
are  no  ICA  health  programs.  This  is 
particularly  significant  since  the  mos- 
quito is  no  respecter  of  political  bound- 
aries. The  WHO  and  PAHO  also  are 
participating  directly  in  and  coordinat- 
ing field  investigations  of  special  prob- 
lems such  as  mosquito  resistance  to  in- 
secticides, and  the  role  of  dnags  in  eradi- 
cation of  malaria  from  tropical  Africa. 

It  is  expected  that  U.S.  participation 
In  the  malaria  eradication  program  will 
require  about  5  years.  Where  eradica- 
tion problems  are  particularly  difficult 
for  technical  or  other  reasons,  assistance 
may  be  required  beyond  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  program  is  expected  to  reach  its 
peak  during  the  coming  year. 

Described  as  the  greatest  nonmilitai-y 
international  cooperative  effort  in  his- 
tory, the  malaria  eradication  program 
has  already  made  substantial  progress. 
Malaria  has  already  been  eliminated 
from  large  areas  and  experience  to  date 
indicates  that  the  objectives  of  world- 
wide eradication  are  technically  possible 
and  within  reach.  U.S.  leadership  and 
participation  in  this  program  not  only 
results  in  improved  condition-s  of  health 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
but  also  represents  a  truly  international 
cooperative  effort  in  human  welfare. 

COMMUNITY    WATER    SVPPLT    PROCaAM 

The  sum  of  $5  million  in  special  assist- 
ance funds  is  proposed  to  be  used  for 
improving  community  water  supply  fa- 
cilities. Lack  of  safe  water  supplies  for 
drinking  and  personal  cleanliness  is  a 
keenly  felt  need  by  people  almost  every- 
where in  the  newly  developing  countries. 
This  situation  is  most  critical  in  the 
smaller  and  moderate-size  communities. 
Major  efforts  and  resources  have  been 
dedicated  to  providing  piped  water  for 
the  very  largest  cities,  but  even  so  the 
urbanization  growth  has  been  so  rapid 


as  to  outstrip  existing  capacities,  often 
inadequately  planned  when  installed.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  capital  cities  with 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  urban 
populace  unserved  by^  the  public  water 
supply.  The  industrial  and  economic 
development  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  so  necessary  to  stabilize  shifting 
population,  almost  without  exception  is 
contingent  upon  the  availability  of 
water.  If  it  is  not  provided,  industry 
will  rarely  come  into  an  area. 

This  program  is  designed  to  spear- 
head greatly  increased  efTorts  attacking 
the  gastrointestinal  diseases  through 
the  stimulation  of  national  programs  to 
provide  safe  water  supplies  for  human 
needs.  Technical  support  on  a  broad 
front  is  needed  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
organization  and  adoption  of  practical 
programs  to  serve  the  water  supply 
needs  for  better  health,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, industrial  expansion,  and  im- 
proved standards  of  living.  This  at- 
tack will  be  carried  out  in  collaboration 
with  other  nations,  with  WHO  and  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

This  proposal  has  evolved  from  recent 
actions  on  many  fronts  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  primary  cause  of  much  sick- 
ness and  death  in  major  world  areas — 
the  diarrheal  diseases.  The  World 
Health  Organization,  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  President  Eisenhower,  have  all 
called  for  combined  efforts  to  help  do 
away  with  this  olsstacle  to  economic  ad- 
vancement in  many  less  developed 
countries. 

The  Inter-American  Committee  of 
Presidential  Representatives  in  1957  en- 
dorsed a  public  water-supply  program 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
worldwide  needs  were  coasidered  of  high 
priority  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Board.  In  March  1958, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  recommended  such  a  pro- 
gram, along  with  others,  to  ICA  as  ap- 
piopriate  for  early  implementation. 
The  88  member  nations  represented  at 
the  World  Health  Organization— 
WHO — General  Assembly  at  Minneapo- 
lis in  May  1958  resolved  in  favor  of  in- 
creased emphasis  on  worldwide  com- 
munity water-supply  efforts.  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  August  1958  address 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  indi- 
cated water  shortage  and  disease  as  two 
major  challenges  to  Near  East  develop- 
ment. A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Conference.  October 
1958.  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  water  supply  and  urged  further  con- 
sideration in  program  planning.  Sup- 
porting these  affirmations  of  needs  and 
feasibility  is  the  16  years'  experience  in 
such  activities  by  ICA  and  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  which  have 
demonstrated  the  technical,  administra- 
tive, and  economic  soundness  of  water- 
supply  development  programs. 

Each  year  an  estimated  500  million 
persons  have  one  or  more  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal diseases,  which  are  prevent- 
able with  clean  water.  Approximately 
5  million  infanta  die  each  year  from 
these  diseases,  which  Include  cholera, 
typhoid,  and  paratyphoid  fever.    In  ad- 


dition to  the  human  suffering  and  death 
these  diseases  cause,  they  represent  a 
tremendous  economic  loss  to  the  devel- 
opment of  growing  nations. 

The  funding  of  this  program  Is  ex- 
pected to  highlight  U.S.  interest  ai>d 
support  of  a  critically  needed  public 
health  measure.  Soundly  conceived,  the 
community  water  supply  program  should 
prove  highly  popular  with  the  underde- 
veloped nations  and  make  an  effective 
contribution  to  improved  health  and 
economic  development. 


Address  of  U.S.  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Moi- 
roBcy,  of  Oklahoma,  at  Paal  M.  Batlcr 
Testimonial  Dinner  in  Soath  Bend,  Ind. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  29,  1959,  in  South  Bend.  Ind  . 
nearly  800  friends  and  neighbors  from 
throughout  the  State  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  Indiana's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  th».  hard  working, 
courageous  and  dedicated  chairouui  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Paul  M.  Butler. 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  great 
banquet  in  honor  of  Paul  Butler  was  one 
of  the  finest  Members  of  the  U^S.  Senate 
and  another  distinguished  American,  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  A.  S.  Miiu  Mon- 

RONEY. 

I  am  proud  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  splendid  address  de- 
livered by  Senator  Monroney  on  this 
occasion: 

I  am  a  lucky  Senator  Indeed  to  be  Invited 
here  for  ttils  very  happy  occaiilon. 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to  Indiana 
to  address  the  front-line  nghtlng  troopa  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Its  much  dlfTerent 
here  than  In  my  State  of  Oklnhoma.  Here.  In 
this  are*.  It's  hard  to  be  a  Democrat.  Old. 
bad  habits  are  hard  to  break,  and  ao  you  face 
an  uphill  fight  In  every  election. 

In  Oklahoma  and  otber  part«  of  the  great 
Southwest  it's  hard  not  to  t>e  a  Democrat. 
And  so  I  am  always  glad  to  salute  the  people 
who  turned  the  tide  to  win  outslnndli.jj 
victories  for  our  party  In  Indiana. 

But  to  be  here  on  this  occasion — when  a 
dear  friend  of  yours  and  mine  Is  hor.ored  by 
his  fellow  townsmen  and  others  of  Indiana — 
gives  me  particular  pleasure.  Tlils  warm  and 
enthusiastic  testimonial  dinner  is  a  well  d'-- 
.«:erved  tribute  to  a  great  Democratic  lender- 
Paul  Butler. 

When  the  invitation  was  extended  to  me 
I  wondered  why.  out  of  all  64  Democrct.c 
Senators.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  chosen 
to  speak  on  this  occasion. 

Reflecting  that  South  Bend's  most  famous 
product  is  the  great  Notre  Dame  football 
team,  and  knowing  that  Paul  Butler  is  Notre 
Dame's  No.  I  fan,  I  finally  figured  out  why 
this  honor  came  to  me. 

I  asked  myself  what  State  had  done  the 
most  in  recent  years  for  Notre  Dame  and  I 
came  to  the  very  definite  conclusion  thnt 
undoubtedly  It  was  Oklahoma.  On  the  50th 
anniversary  of  our  statehood.  November  7, 
1957,  Oklahoma  was  kind  enou"h  to  Notr« 


Dame  to  terminate  our  record-breaking  chain 
of  victories  and  to  establish  Notre  Dame  as 
the  outstanding  team  in  the  Nation  tor  that 
year. 

It  was  a  footnote  for  foottiall  history  that 
the  team  we  beat  In  starting  this  chain — 
fTotre  Dame — ^turned  out  to  be  the  one  that 
broke  our  long  winning  streak  in  the  end. 
And  ao  I  was  happy  to  accept  this  invitation 
na  partial  payment  on  South  Bend's  debt  to 
Oklahoma. 

I  hope  that  before  we  turn  to  the  urgent 
business  of  discussing  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  current  Washington  product,  you  will 
permit  some  brief  observations  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  its  present  chairman. 

Many  Democrats  In  the  past  have  written 
dlstlnsrulshed  records  in  the  position  that 
Paul  Butler  fills  today,  but  few,  if  any,  have 
matched  his  achievement  in  rebuilding  the 
party  from  the  ashes  of  an  overwhelming  de- 
feat in  1952  to  the  healthy,  robust,  aggres- 
sive force  that  it  is  today.  With  the  party 
treasury  deeply  In  debt,  with  even  the  bas- 
tions of  the  South  in  political  ruins.  Paul 
Butler  began  the  long,  bard  task  of  creating 
an  alert.  aJlve,  and  effective  Democratic 
Party. 

He  didn't  do  this  on  a  one-State  or  a  one- 
aectlon  basis,  but  sought  to  place  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  again  in  tbe  forefront  as  the 
triUy  great  national  party. 

Lets'  face  It — perhaps  Paul  stepped  on  a  few 
toes,  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  few  leaders  In 
various  sections — but  his  concern  was  for 
the  health  of  the  entire  Democratic  Party, 
and  his  courage  and  drive  rebuUt  this  party 
to  its  effective  position  today. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  this  process,  there 
should  be  sectional  criticism.  For  Paul  But- 
ler has  faced  no  less  a  task  than  to  articulate 
for  the  Nation  the  broadest  aspirations  of  a 
national  party  during  a  period  when  that 
party  lacked  the  natural  public  platform 
which   the  Presidency  provides. 

Certainly  we  in  Congress  can  take  consid- 
erable pride  in  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  both  Houses  contributed 
substantially  to  winning  the  sweeping  public 
endorsement  In  last  fall's  elections.  But  we 
all  are  practical  enough  politicians  to  real- 
ize that  elections  are  not  won  alone  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  but  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  precincts  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  was  in  rebuilding  this  party  machinery  for 
the  Nation — to  the  State,  to  the  county,  to 
the  township  levels,  that  Paul  Butler  com- 
mitted his  attention  and  his  leadership  so 
effectively. 

No  one  today  who  has  seen  the  shambles 
of  the  Republican  national  organization — 
confused  and  befuddled,  even  though  they 
still  control  the  vast  powers  of  the  executive 
department  of  this  Government — can  help 
but  realize  the  superb  achievement  that  Paul 
Butler  has  wrought  for  his  party.  There 
has  been  no  patronage:  there  have  been  no 
fancy  appointments  to  ambassadorships; 
there  have  been  no  Cabinet  posts — in  fact, 
no  executive  power  to  serve  as  convenient 
leverage  for  Paul's  rebuilding  Job.  It  all  had 
to  be  done  with  bare  hands  and  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Democratic  Party  would  again 
be  resurgent. 

The  record  of  the  last  congressional  elec- 
tions indicates  the  degree  of  this  resur- 
gence— when  Maine  Joined  our  ranks  with 
the  election  of  Governor  Muskix  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Vermont  sent  to  the  Congress  Its 
first  Dsmocrat  In  more  than  a  century. 

The  extent  of  this  devastating  defeat  ad- 
ministered to  the  Republicans  portends  great 
days  ahead  in  19€0. 

"ITils  was  done  by  Paul  Butler — not  by  sit- 
ting In  a  Washington  office  and  issuing  pious 
declarations — but  by  traveling  the  long, 
tedious  paths  to  the  48  States  and  in  theee 
States  to  the  county  seats,  to  insure  that 
every  party  worker  was  trained  and  encour- 
aged in  performing  the  duties  required  In 
his  particular  area  of  responsibility. 


This  program  has  virtually  transformed 
the  great  western  reaches  ot  our  country  from 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  musclebound 
Republicans  to  what  appioacbee  a  monop- 
oly of  Democratic  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Governors'  chairs. 

I  predicted  In  my  closing  campaign  speech 
at  Evansvllle  that  after  November  4.  1958, 
the  OOP  would  not  be  able  to  run  the  Re- 
publican elephant  any  more — ^they  would 
Just  have  to  stuff  him.  And  sure  enough, 
not  long  ago  they  stuffed  the  world's  largest 

elephant  and  placed  it  in  the  Smithsonian 
museum  for  all  to  see. 

I  am  proud  of  the  p«irt  that  Paul  Butler 
tiaa  played  in  stimulating  young  men  of 
character  and  ability  to  enter  the  political 
field  and  to  give  us  the  greatest  asset  a  party 
can  have — young,  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
candidates  for  positions  of  responsibility  in 
State  and   National  Governments. 

The  best  illustration  I  know  is  here  in 
South  Bend,  because  the  consensus  among 
the  press  and  others  who  watch  young  Con- 
gressmen come  and  go  is  that  one  of  the 
brightest  young  stars  of  this  victory  is  your 
own  John  Brademas. 

Pew  men  have  oome  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  Senate,  during  my  20  years  here,  so  well 
equipped  as  John  Brademas.  His  edu- 
cational background,  his  experience  In  the 
teaching  field,  and  his  practical  experience 
In  government  make  him  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  young  leaders  in  the  new  Congress. 
Of  course,  this  was  perhaps  apparent  to  me 
somewhat  earlier  than  to  others,  because  of 
the  insight  he  showed  in  selecting  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

But  my  opinion,  which  might  be  somewhat 
OT>en  to  question,  is  shared  by  Speaker  Sam 
Ratburn,  Majority  Leader  John  McCormack, 
and  the  Democratic  whip.  Cakl  Albxst.  The 
fact  that  in  his  first  term  he  won  an  assign- 
ment to  the  committee  that  handles  two  of 
the  most  important  flei<ls  of  government — 
namely,  lalxir  and  education — proves  the  re- 
gard that  the  House  leadership  has  for  him. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  also  of  serving 
with  your  new  Democratic  Senator,  Vance 
Hartkk.  who  has  been  my  long-time  friend. 
I  met  Vancz  when  he  was  promoting  the 
first  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  at  Evans- 
viUe  many  years  ago.  when  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  as  speaker.  I  recog- 
nized his  leadership  then.  I  have  admired 
and  respected  his  progress  upward  in  the 
political  field,  and  I  rejoiced,  as  you  did.  In 
his  overwhelming  victory  in  the  election  last 
November. 

He  has  already  won  his  spurs  In  the  Senate. 
His  ability  has  been  recognized  by  the  choice 
committees  to  which  be  has  been  assigned. 
I  have  the  honor  of  sitting  with  him  on  the 
Important  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  where  he  has  already  proven  his 
competence  in  the  wide  field  in  which  this 
committee  must  legislate. 

Winning  a  position  on  the  tremendously 
Important  Finance  Committee  is  unheard 
of  for  anyone  who  has  not  had  at  least'  6  to 
12  years  of  experience  In  the  Senate — yet  he 
was  given  this  assignment  by  Ltndon  John- 
son and  the  Senate  leadership. 

Because  of  his  grasp  of  municipal  affairs 
he  also  Is  making  a  mark  for  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. This  is  Indeed  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  one  that  marks  him  as  a  man  to 
watch. 

Other  examples  of  Indiana's  great  Demo- 
cratic resurgence  reversed  the  ratio  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Where  once  Rat 
Madden  and  Winfieij)  Denton  held  out 
against  nine  Republicans,  the  Democrats  now 
have  eight  seats  and  the  Republicans  only 
three.  Every  crap-shooter  knows  that 
"eight"  is  a  much  better  point  than  "two." 
But  better  stUI,  let's  concentrate  on  captur- 
ing those  three  to  roll  an  "eleven"  In  1960. 

It  Is  now  my  sad  duty  to  turn  to  a  less 
pleasant  subject — namely  "the  team" — which 
Is  what  the  Republicans  call  the  Elsenhower 


administration — ^to  the  chagrin  of  all  good 
football  fans.  Tou  know,  even  the  worst 
football  teams  usually  excel  in  some  depart- 
ment. They've  got  a  guy  who  can  pass — or 
maybe  a  place  kicker — or  maybe  a  good  cen- 
ter. If  tley  haven t  got  any  of  those — then 
they  at  1  jast  have  a  good  cheer  leader,  or 
pep  club,  or  drum  majorette,  or  band.  But 
not  this  team.  All  It's  got  is  a  publicity 
agent. 

But  you  Just  cant  sell  a  bad  performance 
no  matter  what  kind  of  press  agentry  you 
use.  The  fans  are  lots  smarter  than  the 
Republicans  realize.  Even  the  kids  are  too 
smart  for  the  Madison  Avenue  selling  Job. 
Let's  look  at  the  record.  The  farm  front 
has  folded  up  under  Benson's  hammer  blows. 
While  living  costs  are  hitting  new  highs  each 
month,  farm  prices  are  scraping  bottom  with 
new  lows.  This  is  tbe  Benson  policy  of  kill- 
ing two  birds  with  one  stone — the  consumer 
with  high  prices  and  the  farmer  with  low 
prices. 

The  Benson  policy  was  to  reduce  the  farm 
surpluses  by  reducing  the  acreage  and  the 
price  support  levels  and  thus  reduce  pro- 
duction and  the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 
Shades  of  Wrong  Way  Corrlgan— our  sur- 
pluses are  higher,  our  .support  prices  much 
lower,  our  production  greater.  And  the  coet 
of  the  program  to  put  the  farmer  in  the  fix  he 
is  in  is  six  times  greater  than  it  was  under 
the  Truman  administration — $6  billion  today 
against  $1.05  billion  under  the  Democratic 
program  of  farm  prosi>erity. 

Instead  of  UqiUdating  the  surplus.  Secre- 
tary Benson  has  liquidated  the  farmers.  A 
total  of  4,231,000  of  our  farm  population  has 
left  the  farms  since  1950.  What  Secretary 
Benson  referred  to  as  the  swollen  bureaucracy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  1953 
has  gained  in  population  under  Benson  by 
nearly  7,000  since  that  date. 

But  perhaps  we  can  excuse  the  team  on  the 
farm  front.  After  all,  they  only  pass  by  the 
farms  on  the  way  to  the  golf  courses.  But 
with  so  many  men  from  big  business  brought 
into  this  administration  you  would  expect 
some  degree  of  ezpertness  in  fiscal  affairs. 

Instead  of  the  soimd  fiscal  policy  that  was 
promised  throughout  1952  and  1956 — we  have 
had  a  record  number  of  fiscal  fumbles  to 
mar  the  game.  Management  of  the  budget 
has  led  to  a  continuing  series  of  red  figures 
and  heavy  deficits.  This  year  the  budget 
deficit  wUl  range  upward  to  $12  bUlions  in 
the  red.  The  cost  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  in  1952  was  $5.9  billion.  This 
year  the  budget  asks  for  over  $8  bUlion  to 
meet  the  new  RepubUcan  interest  cost  for 
the  largest  debt  in  the  Nation's  history.  An 
Increase  of  over  $2  biUion  because  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  the  Republican 
fiscal  giant,  planned  it  that  way. 

This  interest  cost — I  might  remind  you — 
Is  second  only  to  the  cost  of  national  defense 
m  the  budget.  This  $8  bUlion  added  cost 
buys  nothing — It  Is  a  deadweight  uf>on  the 
taxpayers  as  this  administration  raised  its 
own  rent  on  the  borrowed  money. 

The  new  fairytale  budget — which  the 
President  and  all  of  his  Cabinet  are  urging 
us  not  to  unbalance — never  was  balanced. 
The  reliable  Joint  Committee  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation  has  declared  that  the  budget 
overestimates  expected  income  in  the 
amount  of  $1.6  billion.  And  even  before 
that,  the  fairytale  balance  had  been  achieved 
by  listing  revenue  from  increased  postage 
rates  and  gasoline  taxes  not  enacted  nor 
Ukely  to  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  consequence  of  its  tight 
money  policy  as  an  alleged  weapon  against 
inflation,  the  cost  of  Interest  rates  to  little 
business,  farmers,  cities  and  towns  has 
climbed  to  the  stratosphere  to  the  tune  of 
some  $20  billions.  These  higher  Interest 
rates  have  had  a  direct  impact  upon  the  ever 
Increasing  cost  of  living  for  everyone. 

During  the  campaign  last  November,  the 
resistance  to  the  Republican  policy  of  tight 
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money  and  higher  Interest  rates  voiced  In 
Congress  and  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  played  a  definite  part  In  the 
Democratic  sweep. 

People  found  o\it  the  hard  way  that  the 
old  definition  of  what  the  two  pcutlea  stand 
for  still  holds  true:  The  Republican  Party 
believes  In  high  wages  for  money — and  the 
Democratic  Party  believes  In  high  wages  for 
people. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  Republican  piety 
over  a  balanced  budget  Is  a  complete  fraud — ' 
because  It  applies  only  to  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  last  complete  budget 
year  before  the  next  election.  It  Is  to  be 
achieved  by  cramming  everything  possible 
Into  the  budgets  for  1959  or  1961. 

The  budget  for  1959  Is  already  unbalanced 
and  the  Republicans  couldn't  care  less 
whether  It's  unbalanced  by  $12  billion  or 
tl5  billion,  as  long  as  the  1960  budget  is  lily 
white.  Likewise  they  arent  interested  In 
1961,  since  that  is  too  late  to  have  any  Im- 
mediate political  benefit. 

This  administration  is  avoiding  deficits — 
It's  Just  shuiBing  them  from  1  fiscal  year 
to  the  other — in  the  hope  that  the  political 
hand  will  be  quicker  than  the  voter's  eye. 
The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  pea  In  this  po- 
litical shell  game  is  our  Nation's  safety. 

Remember  the  promises  of  1952  and  1956 
for  a  strong  national  defense?  While  our 
commitments  abroad  have  multiplied  like 
Texas  jackrabblts,  the  administration's 
economy  ax  has  cut  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  numbers  and  equipment  of  owr  military 
forces. 

Year  after  year  the  manpower  of  oiu*  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  has  been 
cut.  New  weapons,  ballistic  missiles,  and  air- 
lift have  been  squeezed  to  the  minimum. 

It  has  been  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  have  sounded  the  warning  and 
led  Congress  to  vote  more  instead  of  less  to 
strengthen  our  defense  against  the  threat  of 
expanding  Communist  military  strength. 

Our  lagging  missile  program  was  drastically 
stepped  up.  Cuts  in  manpower  proposed  by 
the  Elsenhower  administration  were  resisted 
In  Congress,  and  money  was  voted  to  build 
up— rather  than  tear  down — our  ground  and 
•ea  forces.  Most  of  the  additional  funds 
Toted  by  the  Congress  were  frozen  by  the 
administration — as  was  our  fighting  strength. 

Even  funds  for  our  National  Guard  and 
our  Reserve  forces — made  even  more  neces- 
sary by  the  reductions  in  the  Regular  Army — 
were  cut  by  the  administration,  and  re- 
stored by  Congress. 

But  It  has  been  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  that  our  greatest  shortages  In  ideas 
and  Ideals  have  occurred.  We  have  slipped, 
and  slipped  badly,  in  fxu-nishlng  leadership 
In  this  most  vital  field  where  the  peace  of 
the  world  hangs  in  tenuous  balance. 


The  democratic  leadership  of  the  Congress 
has  time  after  time  rescued  the  President 
on  the  vlUl  Issues  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  to  overcome  heavy  Republican  opposi- 
tion. Congress  cannot  make  foreign  policy, 
but  wisely  and  patriotically  the  democmtic 
policy  has  been  to  keep  It  out  of  partisan 
politics. 

Democrats  in  Congress  have  repeatedly 
offered  new  Ideas  and  new  Ideals  In  the 
struggle  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  world's  people.  One  billion  people — 
almost  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion— swing  in  the  balance  between  com- 
munism and  freedom.  These  are  the  popu- 
lations of  the  new  nations  which  have  only 
recently  won  Independence  from  colonial 
rule.  They  are  looking  for  a  new  way  of 
life.  Our  programs  and  our  leadership  can 
bring  to  their  new  freedom  a  new  hope  of 
an  improved  standard  of  living. 

The  shape  of  tomorrow's  world  will  be 
decided  by  the  way  this  billion  uncommitted 
people  choose.  If  they  Join  the  billion  al- 
ready under  communism,  then  two-thirds 
of  the  world  will  be  under  a  slave-state  sys- 
tem— and  the  one-third  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple living  under  democratic  governments 
will  face  gradual  erosion  of  the  areas  com- 
mitted to  freedom. 

The  Democrats  have  shown  great  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  a  long-range  mod- 
ernized approach  to  meeting  this  Conunu- 
nlst  challenge  in  the  cold  war  of  economics. 
In  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
wc  moved  to  change  our  outdated  foreign- 
aid  program  from  one  of  grants  or  accommo- 
dation-lending by  Uncle  Sam  alone.  We 
\u-ged  the  administration  to  get  the  free 
world  to  join  in  an  international  banking 
system  for  a  long-range  program  to  supply 
financing  for  economic  development  by  sound 
banking  methods.  To  achieve  this  end,  a 
substantial  use  could  be  made  of  the  local 
currencies  of  these  nations  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  sales  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses abroad. 

The  Democrats  have  supported  also  the 
vast  expansion  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  We  have  a  deep  feeling  that  In- 
stead of  emphasizing  the  capacity  of  our 
bombs  for  catastrophic  destruction,  we  would 
Impress  these  billion  uncommitted  people 
more  by  showing  how  the  horror  of  the 
atomic  bomb  could  be  beaten  into  a  plow- 
share— to  become  mankind's  greatest  servant. 

Instead  of  telling  the  world  how  many 
millions  we  can  cremate  with  one  big  blast 
of  a  hydrogen  bomb,  we  could  far  better  tell 
them  how  we  have  developed  means  for  mak- 
ing it  work  for  man's  survival. 

Already  we  have  crossed  the  threshold  to 
find  some  100  uses  for  atomic  Isotopes  In  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases.  Soon, 
with  enough  research,  we  may  find  in  atomic 
medicine  the  cure  for  cancer  or  other  dread 


diseases  that  have  beset  mankind  throughout 
history. 

In  agriculture,  atomic  wastes  and  byprod- 
ucts can  be  useful  In  producing  better  strains 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  New  livestock 
breeds  of  greater  size  can  be  created  through 
other  byproducts  of  atomic  energy. 

In  engineering,  underground  blasts  have 
Indicated  great  new  uses  for  atomic  energy 
In  mining  and  petroleum  recoveries.  Per- 
haps some  day  underground  blasts  may  de- 
velop new  harbors  along  our  coasts  or  along 
the  coast  of  South  America  from  one  single 
explosion. 

In  large  areas  of  the  world  where  deserts 
meet  the  sea.  poverty  and  starvation  occur 
because  of  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  human  consumption.  We  are  nearlng 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  transforming 
sea  water  to  fresh  water  by  desalting  proc- 
esses. Surely  atomic  reactors  can  hasten 
the  time  when  we  can  make  many  areas,  now 
worthless  deserts,  bloom  like  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  great  trans- 
formation of  farm  life  when  the  REA  lines 
reach  the  farm  homes  of  America.  Life 
comes  from  the  darkness  of  the  19th  century 
into  the  briUlamly  lighted  world  of  the  20th 
century  by  the  magic  of  electricity. 

In  most  of  the  areas  where  these  one  bil- 
lion uncommitted  people  of  the  world  live, 
electricity  is  nonexistent  or  so  expensive  that 
only  the  very  few  can  use  it.  This  is  because 
oil  or  coal  must  be  shipped  halfway  around 
the  world  to  supply  the  energy  required  to 
generate  electricity. 

If  we  could  mass  produce  atomic  reactors 
at  relatively  low  cost  and  sell  them  on  long 
terms,  it  would  bring  the  hope  of  the  elec- 
trical age  to  thousands  of  towns  and  villages 
of  the  world  now  in  darkness.  Instead  of 
fuel  of  great  bulk  shipped  at  great  expense. 
atomic  fuel  could  be  sent  In  by  airmail.  A 
package  no  larger  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
can  ftu-nish  the  energy  to  light  and  heat  a 
village  of  10,000  people  for  an  entire  year. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  we  can 
and  should  do  If  the  face  of  Dncle  Sam 
which  the  world  sees  U  to  be  the  kindly 
smiling  face  that  we  know  it  to  be.  But  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  not  automatically 
know  the  great  spiritual  values  we  hold. 
Deeds,  not  words,  are  required. 

I  feel  if  we  can  spend  some  44  billions  on 
the  science  of  death,  for  our  weapons  and 
defense — and  I'm  for  that  amount  and 
more — that  we  should  tithe,  and  spend  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount  on  science  for  life. 

We  have  the  duty  to  provide  the  contin- 
uing leadership  required  if  the  world  of  to- 
morrow is  to  see  our  hopes  of  today  realized. 
Thus  can  our  generation  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  our  science — by  sharing  with 
others  the  abundance  It  can  produce. 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  turning  aside  for  the 
moment  from  the  threatening  violence 
and  turbulence  of  human  strife,  we 
would  hush  the  words  of  the  wise  and 
the  prattle  of  the  foolish,  for  without 
Thy  guidance  our  wisdom  is  but  folly. 

Teach  us  by  the  adventure  of  faith 
how  to  be  victors  over  life,  not  victims 
of  It. 

Save  us  from  being  embittered  by 
ingratitude  and  pettiness,  and  from  turn- 
ing coward  in  this  day  of  battle. 


In  such  a  day,  as  stewards  of  the 
world's  future,  give  us,  O  Lord,  a  daunt- 
less trust,  a  firm  hope,  an  understanding 
charity,  and  a  will  to  labor  valiantly  for 
the  things  for  which  we  pray. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.   Chttrch,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  30.  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6769)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6769)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1960,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Church,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  other  routine  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION     OP    RHODE     ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  during  the  January  session, 
1959,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  providing  free 
medical  care  to  aged  persons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 

S   559 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 

United   States   relative   to   providing  free 

medical  care  to  aged  persons 

Whereas  there  is  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  provide 
for  free  medical  care  to  aged  persons;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  economy  and 
well  being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  those  persons  on  the  social  sectirlty  rolls 
be  provided  with  hospital,  surgical,  and  nurs- 
ing care;  and 

Whereas  those  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity are  on  limited  fixed  Incomes  which  do 
not  provide  for  such  emergencies;  and 

Whereas  such  persons  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  look  for  assistance  In  such  emer- 
gencies to  public  or  private  welfare  agencies: 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  essenUal  that  immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  serious  problem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
earnestly  request  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentaUves  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  free 
hospital,  surgical,  and  nursing  care  for  those 
persons  qualified  under  the  social  security 
provisions  of  the  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance law  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  approve  such  legislation;  and, 
be  it  further 

Re9olx>ed,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  earnestly 
requesting  that  they  lend  their  best  efforU  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thU  resolution. 


RESOLUTION  OP  HAWAII  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  history  of  this  decade  is  writ- 
ten, it  is  my  conviction  that  the  national 
accomplishment  that  will  be  deemed 
most  outstanding  is  the  admission  of  the 
49th  and  50th  States. 

The  world  has  been,  and  is,  passing 
through  a  highly  troubled  era  in  which 
many  time-honored  conceptions  about 
the  strength,  purposef  ulness.  and  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
have  been  doubted  and  challenged.  It 
is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  for  our 
Nation  the  decade  of  the  fifties  will,  in 
general,  be  recorded  by  historians  as  a 
holding  operation  against  Communist 
imperialism,  and  possibly  one  in  which 
the  holding  y/as  not  too  successful. 

If  that  somewhat  dispiriting  judgment 
has  not  been  nullified  by  events  to  date. 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  offset  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  extension  of  the  frontiers 
of  democracy  to  America's  farthest 
north  and  farthest  west. 

The  inclusion  in  the  Union,  for  the 
first  time,  of  two  great  noncontiguous 
areas  established  a  most  important 
precedent.  It  will  stand  out  as  a  mid- 
century  pinnacle  of  achievement.  It 
demonstrated,  among  other  things,  that 
the  United  States  is  still  young,  still  vig- 
orous, still  advancing,  still  receptive  to 
new  variations  of  sound  and  cherished 
ideas,  still  steeped  in  the  basic  principles 
established  by  our  forefathers — prin- 
ciples as  a  result  of  which  our  Nation 
has  grown  to  greatness.  These  ideas 
and  principles  translated  Into  action  ex- 
panded a  thin  fringe  of  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  into  a  continental  domain. 
Now,  in  the  short  course  of  less  than 
1  year,  the  Congress  has  enabled  our 
Nation  to  leap  far  beyond  these  already 
cosmic  boundaries,  and  to  advance  the 
front  line  of  equality  and  freedom  into 
the  Arctic,  far  into  the  Pacific,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Alaska,  even  into  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

From  the  50th  State,  which  will  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  beyond  the  seas,  and 
brings  such  valuable  cultural  diversity 
into  our  Union,  come  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  assistance  given  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  Hawaii's  60- 
year  struggle  for  statehood.  Among 
these  is  a  resolution  expressing  Hawaii's 
special  thanks  and  fondest  "aloha"  to 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body. 
Senator  Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  whom 
I  am  happy  to  see  here  on  the  floor. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to 
submit  this  resoluiton  and  to  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  after  my  re- 
marks, for  although  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House — and  others, 
both  in  and  out  of  Government — have 
contributed  mightily  to  the  historic 
achievement  of  bringing  in  the  49th  and 
50th  States,  probably  no  newly  elected 
Senator  more  quickly  took  so  deep  and 
so  effective  an  interest  in  both  these 
causes — statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii — and,  by  his  eloquent  and  de- 
voted support  of  them,  played  so  vital 
a  part  in  bringing  them  to  fruition. 

Alaskans  will  always  be  grateful  for 
the  major  address  which  Senator  Frank 


Chttrch  made  on  May  5.  1958.  in  behalf 
of  Alaskan  statehood.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable oration,  comparable  in  eloquence 
to  the  historic  addresses  made  in  this 
body  by  such  statesmen  as  Daniel  Web- 
ster. William  H.  Seward,  and  Charles 
Sumner.  Following  that  address, 
throughout  the  debate  on  Alaskan  state- 
hood, Senator  Frank  Church  actively 
supported,  by  engaging  in  the  colloquy, 
the  speeches  favoring  statehood,  and 
took  issue  with  opposing  arguments.  He 
did  no  less  for  Hawaii. 

A  pleasing  recognition  of  his  gallant 
and  effective  advocacy  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii — Hawaii's  last  territorial  legis- 
lature— by  means  of  its  resolution  of 
appreciation  of  the  services  and  con- 
tributions of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  Frank  Church. 

I  presient  the  resolution,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and,  under  the  rule,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

HotrsE  Resolution  63 
Whereas  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  i>eopIe  of  Hawaii  for  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  aU  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  realized  by  the 
passage  of  the  blU  admitting  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
special  thanks  be  given  to  those  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whose 
patient  and  tireless  personal  efforts  on  behlaf 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  brought  about  the 
eventual  fulfillment  of  those  hopes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  That  the  special  thanks  and  fondest 
Aloha  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  be  and  they 
are  hereby  given  to  Senator  Frank  CmmcH. 
of  the  great  State  of  Idaho,  for  his  patient, 
forceful,  and  untiring  efforts  on  their  behalf 
to  attain  tor  them  full  and  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Ha- 
waii;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  Honor- 
able Frank  CHtiRCH. 

Bennett  F.  Csavalho. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Herman  T.  P.  Lum, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


RESOLUTION     OF     NEWARK.      N.J.. 

ARCHDIOCESAN  FEDERATION, 

HOLY  NAME  SOCIETIES 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Newark  Archdiocesan 
Federation  Holy  Name  Societies  on  April 
26.  1959.  The  resolution  pays  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  Newark  office  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Newark  Archdiocesan  Pederatiom. 
Holt  Name  Societies. 
Ridgewood.  NJ.,  April  30, 1959. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Offte  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sia:  It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  transmit  to  you  the  following  resolution 
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which  was  unnnlmously  adopted  by  approxi- 
mately 550  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  of  the  Holy  Name  Societies  of  New 
Jersey  tt  die  annual  convention  of  the 
Newark  Archdlocesan  Federation  Holy  Name 
Societies,  held  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Dumont, 
N.J..  on  Sunday  afternoon.  April  26,  1959: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has,  since  Its  creation  many  years  ago, 
performed  commendable  service  In  helping 
to  protect  these  United  States  and  Its  people 
against  criminals  of  all  types  and  also  against 
subversives  of  all  spec.es  of  cunning  and 
mendacity;  and 

"Whereas  In  all  ite  work  and  act.vitles.  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  shown 
a  deep  regard  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  individuals  and  thereby  has  added  to 
the  dignity  and  respect  of  our  democratic 
system  of  government:  and 

"Whereas  much  of  the  splendid  record  and 
achievements  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation can  be  credited  to  its  director, 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  by  his 
efficiency  and  devotion  to  duty,  has  given 
to  the  Bureau  a  very  remarkable  leadership 
based  on  morality  and  patriotism;  and 

"Whereas  Special  Agent  William  G.  Simon, 
presently  in  charge  of  the  Newark  office,  and 
his  predecessors  in  that  office  and  the  many 
agents  serving  under  them  have  performed 
their  work  In  an  efficient  and  dignified 
manner:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Newark  Archdiocesan  Fed- 
eration of  Holy  Name  Societies  in  convention 
assembled  at  Dumont.  N.J..  on  the  26th  day 
of  April  1959,  That  our  sincere  thanks  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, its  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  to  Special 
Agent  William  O.  Simon  In  charge  of  the 
Newark  office,  and  all  the  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  for  their  diligent  and  dignified 
efforts  to  protect  our  country  against  Its 
enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  to 
Special  Agent  William  O.  Simon,  to  our  VS. 
Senators,  to  our  Congressmen  and  to  the 
newspapers." 

Respectfully  yours, 

JossPH  M.  Naab. 

Secretary. 

BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENINO  (for  himself  and 
■-'  i.  Mr.  BARTLrrr ) : 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
10,  1839,  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General 
to  contract  for  certain  powerboat  service  In 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

^See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  CONTRACT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN POWERBOAT  SERVICE  IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  require  the  Postmaster  General,  in 
letting  a  contract  for  the  transportation 
Of  mail  throughout  the  Aleutians,  to 
stipulate  that  any  steamboat  or  other 
powerboat  employed  in  the  performance 
of  such  contract  is  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  mail  service  along  such  route. 

Experience  has  amply  demonstrated. 
Mr.  President,  that,  because  of  the  dis- 
tiuices  involved  and  the  weather  condi- 


tions encountered,  regularity  of  mail  de- 
livery to  the  residents  of  the  Aleutians 
can  be  insured  only  if  a  vessel  is  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  such  service.  If 
additional  stops  are  Included  on  the  ves- 
sel's itinerary,  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  schedules  will  be  maintained  or  that 
all  the  communities  which  must  be 
served  will  be  reached  twice  a  month. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1849)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  10,  1939,  authorizing  the  Post- 
master General  to  contract  for  certain 
powerboat  service  in  Alaska,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Grtteninc  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1959— 
ADDITIONAL  COSFONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  24,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Hart  and  Javits  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  to  the  bill  (S.  1451) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.   HILL: 

Speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  laboratory  facilltlefl  at  the  Wls- 
tar  Institute.  PhUadelphia,  Pa..  AprU  17. 
1959. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

Article  entitled  "This  Problem  Can't  Wait." 
written  by  Senator  Morse,  and  published 
in  the  American  Pederatlonlst  magazine,  re- 
lating to  minimum  wage  legislation. 


RESPONSIBILITY   FOR    THE    NEW 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Why  Blame  George?" 
written  by  Ed  Koterba.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  yesterday, 
April  30. 

Mr.  President,  the  author  of  the  article 
is  100  percent  correct.  Neither  the  U.S. 
Senate  nor  its  Building  Commission  can 
dodge  responsibility  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Blamc  George? 
(By  Ed  Koterba) 

There  Is  poor  George  right  In  the  middle  of 
a  mess.  He  works  In  the  basement,  dead 
center  of  the  Capitol,  under  535  bosses,  law- 
makers all,  trying  to  please  'em. 

But  it's  apparent  he's  not  succeeding. 

Of  late,  J.  Cleorge  Stewart.  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  has  become  scapegoat  for  that  mon- 


strous mistake,  otherwise  designated  tbe  new 
S.OB.— Senate   Office    Building. 

There  was  Senator  Paul  Dovolab  (Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois)  pacing  up  and  down  the 
mauve  rug  of  the  Senate  floor,  blamliic  It  all 
on  George. 

Mr.  Stewart,  he  said,  is  spending  $100  mU- 
llon  on  the  Hill,  putting  up  new  buildings, 
tearing  down  old  porches,  and  burrowing 
tunnels  for  senatorial  trolleys. 

And  now.  he  said.  George  wants  to  cover 
the  fine  rubber  tile  floors  In  that  nightmare 
of  errors  with  $150,000  worth  of  carpets. 

A  noble  gesture  this  is  for  one  Senator  to 
attempt  to  save  the  day  for  us  taxpayers. 
But  why  blame  George? 

I  looked  up  the  record  on  that  new  $25 
million  building,  and  there  it  was  in  black 
and  white.  It  was  the  Senators  who  voted 
for  it.  70  to  26.    George  didnt  cast  a  vote. 

Well,  who  planned  the  building?  George 
didn't.  Six  private  architects  did.  They 
were  hired  by  a  committee  of  nine  Senators, 
including  such  economy-wise  men  as  Sena- 
tor Dennis  Chavez  (Democrat,  of  New  Mex- 
ico), and  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  (Demo- 
crat, of  Texas).  Mr.  Stewart  is  simply  a 
member  of  this  troupe — their  front  man.  so 
to  speak. 

And  it  was  thoae  Senators,  appointed  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  who  OK'd  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting  for  their  own  private  offices 
and  rubber  tile  floors  for  the  ofllcee  of  their 
staffs. 

When  the  Senators  moved  into  the  new 
building,  the  phone  began  a-rlnglng  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  office.  The  Senators  were  moaning 
that  their  staffs  didn't  like  theU-  hard  floors. 

Thus,  it  was  our  Senators,  not  George,  who 
wanted  that  expensive  tile  covered  over  with 
expensive  carpets. 

Two  years  ago.  I  sat  in  the  press  gallery 
and  watched  the  Senators  steamroller  a  reso- 
lution through  for  $1  million  in  new  furni- 
ture. 

So.  now  here  was  Senator  Douclas  blaming 
George  again,  because  he  found  400  old 
chairs  in  the  halls  and  attic  of  tbe  oid  buUd- 
Ing. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  Is  a  civil  engineer  by 
trade,  has  only  one  count  against  him.  He 
once  was  a  Congressman.  He  served  as  a  Re- 
publican from  Delaware.  Because  he  was 
appointed  in  1954  by  President  Elsenhower, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  said  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  Republican  admlnlstraUon  for  all  thU 
high  spending. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  AND  AID 
FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
days  issue  of  the  Washingotn  Post  and 
Times  Herald  there  is  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which  under- 
took to  find  out  what  the  voters  of  this 
country  really  thought  about  the  issue  of 
increased  or  decreased  Government 
spending.  The  questions  asked  in  this 
poll  were  completely  objective  and  un- 
pointed. 

The  first  question  was:  "Do  you  think 
there  Is  anything  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  spending  more  money 
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than  it  Is  at  present?"  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  highest  percentage  of 
those  questioned  answered  that  more 
money  should  be  spent  for  schools  and 
education.  More  voters  listed  this  item 
as  the  area  In  which  more  funds  should 
be  spent  than  in  any  other — including 
defense.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant group  which  felt  that  less  money 
should  be  spent  on  schools  and  educa- 
tion, while  as  many  favored  a  decrease 
in  defense  spending  as  favored  an  in- 
crease. 

I  think  this  report  indicates  the  firm 
support  for  aid  to  education  which  exists 
throughout  the  country.  Legislation  in 
this  fleld  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary.  Nationwide  polls  taken  over 
the  past  several  years  have  shown  that 
all  groups  of  the  American  people  favor 
Federal  aid.  Now  the  results  of  this 
Gallup  poll  make  it  clear  that,  despite 
all  the  furor  raised  by  those  advocating 
reduced  Government  expenditures  in  all 
areas,  there  is  firm  support  for  increas- 
ing expenditures  to  aid  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  objective 
finding  of  need  for  aid  to  schools,  and 
because  of  the  desires  of  the  American 
people,  legislation  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made  a  must  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  look  behind  the  obstructive  arguments 
of  those  who  oppose  this  necessary  ac- 
tion for  personal  economic  reasons,  and 
to  lend  their  overwhelming  support  to 
the  current  legislative  proposals — S.  2 
and  H.R.  22. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY:  STIMULUS 
TO  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  this  past 
week  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  the  Nation.  It  is  a  new  era  in 
which  citizens  from  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica can  touch  hands  with  our  neighbors 
overseas  through  the  inland  waterway 
which  is  now  a  fourth  seacoast. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment that  has  l>een  made  in  opening  this 
great  chaiuiel  to  ocean  shipping.  I  think 
it  is  particularly  timely  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  a  recent  address 
by  the  Honorable  Lewis  G.  Castle,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.  Mr.  Castle's 
remarks  were  made  before  the  Chicago 
World  Trade  Conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Castle's  address  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.   Lawkence   Seaway:    Stimttlus   to 
World  Tkade 

(Address  by  Lewis  G.  Castle.  Administrator. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, before  Chicago  World  Trade 
Conference) 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  such  a 
controversial  subject  for  so  many  years  past 
that  only  a  few  are  aware  that  the  project 
Is  practically  complete  at  this  time.  Fur- 
thermore, only  a  few  are  aware  that  t>etween 
lAst  July  4  and  December  6.  we  transited. 
6,289  vessels  through  the  two  locks  on  the 


St.  Lawrence  River  which  were  constructed 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation.  So  we  are  now  In  bxisiness, 
and  very  little  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
the  U.S.  portion  of  the  seaway  100  percent 
complete. 

It  will  be  an  historic  day  next  AprU  when 
the  1959  shipping  season  opens  for  deep  draft 
traffic  through  the  modernized  facilities 
provided  by  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  seaway 
entitles,  and  this  project  of  such  great  mag- 
nitude and  importance  will  be  officially  dedi- 
cated by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Queen  of  England  on  June  26  at 
Montreal. 

There  have  been  some  features  of  the  Sea- 
way venture  which  need  frequent  clarifica- 
tion. One  belief  vsrldely  accepted  Is  that  the 
cost  of  the  Seaway  construction  Is  paid  for 
out  of  Government  appropriated  funds,  re- 
sulting In  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  This 
Is  not  the  case.  Every  dollar  which  our  Cor- 
poration has  spent  to  construct  the  Seaway  ia 
a  borrowed  dollar  on  which  we  pay  an  aver- 
age of  3 '4  percent  interest.  These  funds 
are  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  Department 
of  our  Government,  which  accept£  ovu-  prom- 
issory notes  to  cover  advances,  and  these 
notes  must  be  retired,  both  principal  and 
Interest  within  a  50-year  period  from  toU 
revenues  derived  from  all  shipping.  We 
are.  therefore,  created  and  will  remain  as  a 
self-sustaining  and  self-liquidating  corpora- 
tion. 

The  entire  construction  of  seaway  facili- 
ties has  been  performed  In  coordination 
with  our  Canadian  counterpart  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendly  and  mutual  understanding. 
The  Canadian  investment  constitutes  more 
than  twice  our  outlay  for  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  Seaway.  Consequently,  the  division  of 
toll  revenues  will  be  approximately  a  70-30 
basis,  which  will  assure  the  retirement  of  all 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
costs  of  both  Seaway  entities,  plus  Interest, 
within  50  years. 

What  a  great  Inheritance  is  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin.  It  Is  adjacent  to  such  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources;  It  Is  adjacent  to  a  large 
concentration  of  population  and  Industrial 
production,  plus  being  served  by  ample  trans- 
portation services  provided  by  railways, 
waterways,  highways,  and  airlines.  The  fresh 
water  available  in  this  lake  basin  is  important 
for  human  consumption,  navigation,  devel- 
opment of  power,  and  also  most  essential  for 
Industrial  use.  In  the  States  of  IlUnols.  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  there  are  estimated  to  be  nearly 
32.000  operating  commercial  plants  manned 
by  about  2.800.000  employees.  Were  we  to 
add  the  States  of  New  York.  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  this  number,  the  above  figure 
could  possibly  be  doubled. 

The  success  of  the  Seaway  Is  assured  by 
the  apparent  factors  of  savings  In  cost  of 
transportation,  and  also  by  the  stimulation 
of  export-Import  commerce  which  will  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  population  growth  alone. 
Guy  Rutland,  president  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  recently  said:  "I 
believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when  all  the 
wheels — the  railroad  wheels,  the  truck 
wheels,  the  airliner  wheels,  and  the  wheels 
In  the  pilot  houses — will  be  moving  In  closer 
concert  for  the  good  of  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry." 

Now  the  subject  of  my  address  Is:  "St. 
Lawrence  Seaway — Stimulus  to  World  Trade." 
This  is  closely  akin  to  that  old  question, 
"Which  came  first — the  chicken  or  the  egg?" 
Maybe  It  would  be  more  fitting  to  say: 
"World  Trade — Stimulus  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway."  At  any  rate,  the  import-export 
commerce  in  oiir  country  has  at  one  time 
reEu;hed  a  volume  of  trade  representing  $27 
bllllou.    That  Is  quite  a  sizable  amount. 

With  the  Increase  in  our  Indtistrlal  produc- 
tion in  United  States  and  Canada,  we  will  see 
both  nations  Increasing  efforts  to  seek  foreign 
markets  for  their  surplus  production.     To 


assure  sales  of  our  products  abroad,  we  must 
make  certain  that  the  buyer  has  available. 
U.S.  dollars.  That  source  of  dollar  supply 
must  originate  from  our  purchases  of  foreign 
goods,  or  Imports.  Import-export  trade  can- 
not be  a  one-way  street. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  the  Seaway's 
economic  value  to  the  Midwest  and  foreign 
trade,  there  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
all  water  routes  of  prominence  have  Indicated 
continuous  gains  in  voliune  of  tonnage  over 
the  years. 

Between  1915  and  1957,  the  Panama  Canal 
grew  In  tonnage  from  5  million  to  50  million. 
The  Suez  Canal  In  1870  began  with  one-half 
mUllon  net  registered  tons;  In  1955  the  vol- 
ume was  116  million  net  registered  tons.  The 
inland  waterways  of  our  country  have  gained 
In  volume  from  9  million  ton-miles  In  1931 
to  109  million  ton-miles  In  1956.  The  port  of 
Manchester  tripled  Its  volume  between  1946 
and  1956.  The  ports  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee. 
Toronto,  and  other  lake  ports  have  already 
shown  Impressive  tendencies  toward  In- 
creased tonnage,  increases  in  numbers  of 
shlpUnes  served,  as  well  as  the  numtxer  of 
ship  sailings.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are 
aware  that  the  year  1959  will  witness  not 
only  an  Increase  in  the  nimfiber  of  shlpllnes 
operating,  but  the  inauguration  of  vessel 
traffic  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Involving  the 
use  of  modern  high-speed  vessels  of  larger 
capacity,  operating  over  extended  routes. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  well  known  that  U.S. 
flagships  operated  by  American  companies 
are  seeking,  and  will  no  doubt  be  extended, 
the  privilege  of  operating  in  the  Great  Lakes 
trade  under  subsidies.  Therefore,  what  we 
have  seen  thus  far  Is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  mass  movement  Involving  all  manner  of 
vessels  engaged  In  the  general  cargo  trade, 
operating  In  the  overseas  service. 

With  these  evidences  of  encouragement 
concerning  the  subject  of  waterborne  com- 
merce, let  me  quote  one  warning — namely, 
the  effect  of  inflation  on  the  futxire  of  for- 
eign trade.  I  quote  from  a  recent  state- 
ment made  In  the  annual  report  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.:  "The  cruelties  and  injustices 
worked  by  a  depreciated  dollar  need  no 
detailing.  •  •  •  This  country's  status  as  an 
exporter  of  goods  has  already  been  hurt  by 
Inflated  costs.  It  will  hurt  more  if  the  spiral 
Is  allowed  to  resume.  Our  Nation's  domes- 
tic prosperity,  as  well  as  its  world  economic 
role,  needs  a  vigorous  foreign  trade,  with  a 
large  volume  of  both  Imports  and  exports." 
Completion  of  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  on  a  p>ar  with  the  successful 
orbiting  of  the  satellite  Explorer.  The  satel- 
lites are  ready  for  interplanetary  travel. 
We  are  now  ready  for  intercontinental  trade. 
As  in  the  case  of  conquering  space,  we  too, 
have  an  important  task  confronting  us.  We 
must  reeducate  a  multitude  of  people — we 
must  supplant  the  archaic  dogma  that  has 
become  habitual  with  many  of  our  shippers 
with  a  fresh,  modern  approach  to  trans- 
portation as  It  Is  today. 

The  Seaway  can  be  a  tremendous  Impetus, 
a  powerfvil  stimulant  to  world  tratle  and 
economic  betterment.  For  those  communi- 
ties and  individuals  who  take  actual  and 
constructive  steps  toward  utllzllng  its  in- 
herent opportunities,  It  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  boon. 

Now  you  shall  of  course  hear,  from  many 
speakers  at  this  conference,  various  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Seaway  can  and  shall  be 
reaped.  Therefore,  I  shaU  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  general  review  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  inherent  to  the  Seaway. 

First  and  foremost,  it  opens  up  this  vast 
hitherto  inland  empire,  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  industrial  and  agricultural 
might  In  existence,  to  80  percent  of  the  ves- 
sels having  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Shipment  by  water  has  been,  and 
continues   to   be,   the   cheapest   method   at 
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mass  transportation  available.  Many  Mid- 
western shippers  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  savings  In  transportation  costs  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  use  of  the  smaller 
vessels  plying  the  old  14-foot  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway.  Now  the  entry  into  the  trade  of 
larger  vessels  will  result  In  even  greater 
SKVlngs.  One  large  vessel  carrying  general 
cirga.  with  an  operating  expense  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  smaller  vessel  hereto- 
fore serving  the  area,  can  carry  up  to  five 
times  the  cargo  carried  by  its  predecessor. 
And  bulk  cargo  vessels  can  carry  up  to  10 
times  the  former  limitations. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Complete  and  repetitious  as  this  publicity 
has  been,  I  believe  that  the  evidence  thus 
far  made  known  is  still  of  a  superficial  na- 
ture. By  that  I  mean  that  much  of  the 
publicity  has  resulted  from  enthusiasm  gen- 
erated by  the  proponents  of  the  Seaway.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  implications  go  far 
deeper  than  such  a  surface  concept.  In 
dealing  with  this  subject,  the  Corporation 
had  a  study  prepared  4  years  ago  regarding 
the  potential  traffic  available  to  the  Seaway. 
This  survey  was  for  the  most  part  an  en- 
tirely Independent  and  original  investiga- 
tion. The  conclusions  reached  were  opti- 
mistic. It  was  thought  perhaps  too  opti- 
mistic. Within  the  past  year  a  review  was 
made  of  the  original  investigation  and  the 
surprising  result  was  that  there  was  Jus- 
tification for  much  higher  optimism,  and 
that  the  potential  was  much  greater  than 
anyone  had  previously  dared  to  Indicate. 

One  thing,  however,  was  pointed  out  in 
these  studies.  Recognizing  a  potential  is 
one  thing,  and  this  is,  of  course,  of  primary 
Importance.  Developing  the  potential,  how- 
ever, Is  a  procedure  which  requires  the  at- 
tention and  zealous  efforts  of  not  only  the 
shippers  and  carriers,  but  producers  and  con- 
sumers as  well.  It  calls  for  the  effort  of 
not  only  individual  corporations,  not  merely 
the  ports,  but  everyone  concerned  in  a  mass 
effort  to  correlate  the  various  agencies /of 
production  and  transportation  in  order  that 
the  full  benefits  may  be  realized.  '  I  .feel 
safe  in  saying  that  no  one  has  yet  pene- 
trated the  full  depths  nor  the  full  meaning 
nor  the  full  benefits  of  the  St.  LawreiQe  Sea- 
way. 

The  growth  In  population  of  the  world  Is 
unmistakable.  It  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  45  million  people  each  year.  Likewise  the 
population  growth  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  certainty.  When  we  consider  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
moving  continually  westward  and  northward, 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  future  of  the 
mldcontlnental  area  of  the  United  States 
contiguous  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  St  Law- 
rence River  are  destined  to  embrace  a  den- 
sity of  population,  and  as  a  consequence  a 
destiny  of  economic  significance  beyond  the 
dreams  of  anyone  now  living.  When  we  view 
the  future  In  the  light  of  these  events  the 
development  of  the  area  will  prove  to  be 
nothing  short  of  an  economic  renaissance. 
Therefore.  It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  the 
indestructible  words  of  that  great  civic  de- 
veloper, Daniel  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  who 
advised:  "Make  no  little  plans  for  they  do 
not  stir  the  mind  of  man."  Now  who  are 
we  going  to  get  to  do  this  Job?  Surely  we 
can  depend  upon  men  like  Mayor  Daley, 
Judge  Butler.  Max  Cohen,  George  Weiss, 
Tom  Coulter.  HJelmar  Johnson,  Bill  Huggett, 
and  Harry  Brockel,  of  Milwaukee,  as  well 
as  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Chicago  Regional  Port  District,  Illinois  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  etc.  Can  anyone 
Imngine  what  the  result  would  be  If  men 
and  organizations  like  these  and  others 
would  lend  their  energies  and  talents  In  this 
great  movement. 

Greater  cargo  capacity  Is  not  the  only  In- 
fluence the  Seaway  will  have  on  lower  trans- 


port costs.  Ships  do  not  earn  money  while 
under  way — they  only  spend  It.  The  modern 
and  fewer  locks,  and  Improved  channels  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will  cut  the  round 
trip  transit  time  from  Montreal  to  Chicago 
by  an  estimated  3  days. 

Imagine  it — S  days  less  operating  Expense, 
plus  5  to  10  times  more  cargo  capacity  per 
vessel.  There  Is  but  one  Inevitable  result — 
reduced  transportation  costs. 

Now  there  are  those  Doubting  Thomases, 
and  outright  opponents  of  the  Seaway  who 
say,  "Well,  that  all  sounds  very  nice  and 
rosy,  but  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
The  Seaway  tolls  will  eat  up  any  savings." 
Gentlemen,  that  is  an  utterly  silly  assump- 
tion. Using  the  toll  rates  that  have  been 
recommended  but  not  officially  adopted,  the 
following  is  of  interest.  For  the  entire 
transit  of  the  Seaway,  they  consist  of  a 
charge  of  6  cents  per  gross  registered  ton  of 
the  vessel,  plus  an  assessment  of  either  42 
cents  or  95  cents  per  ton  on  the  cargo,  de- 
pendent upon  whether  It  is  classified  as  bulk 
or  general. 

Let's  convert  that  to  actual  toll  costs  of  a 
hypothetical  voyage.  Let  us  assume  our 
vessel  has  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  7.920 
tons — this  Is  subject  to  a  basic  6  cents  per 
gross  registered  ton  toll  charge.  Our  vessel 
carries  8,000  tons  of  cargo,  50  percent  of  lU 
classified  as  bulk  and  50  percent  classified 
as  general  cargo — 4,000  tons  each  subject  to 
a  charge  of  42  cents  and  95  cents  per  ton 
respectively.  The  total  charge  for  the  one- 
way passage  through  the  Seaway  would 
result  in  an  average  tolls  cost  of  77.44  cents 
per  ton.  For  those  accustomed  to  computing 
transportation  costs  by  the  hundredweight, 
the  average  tolls  would  be  3.9  cents  per  100 
I>ounds. 

When  one  considers  the  savings  In  trans- 
portation costs  made  possible  by  the  Seaway, 
a  tolls  assessment  of  3.9  cents  per  hundred- 
weight will  not  be  a  deterrent  to  a  normal 
flow  of  traffic. 

Tes,  tremendous  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented by  the  completion  of  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The  Midwest  and 
Great  Lakes  Basin  is  strategically  located.  It 
is  an  Important  hub  of  our  country.  It  is 
served  by  all  forms  of  transportation  and 
serves  in  impressive  hinterland  of  trade  and 
population.  The  future  of  import-export 
trade  is  in  your  hands  gentlemen.  I  implore 
you  not  to  Ignore  your  opportunities. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  POLAND'S  CON- 
STITUTION DAY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday,  May  3.  will  be  celebrated  by 
Polish-Americans,  and  by  friends  of  a 
free  Poland  throughout  the  world,  as  the 
168th  anniversary  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  en- 
joy American  citizenship  to  know  of  the 
frustration  and  sorrow  which  has  been 
the  lot  of  the  people  of  Poland  through- 
out her  history.  The  United  States  was 
successful  in  its  first  fight  for  freedom 
from  foreign  dominion. 

Poland  has  waged  a  centuries  long  bat- 
tle against  foreign  domination.  Be- 
cause of  her  central  location  between 
Russia  and  Western  Europe.  Polish  terri- 
tory has  been  one  of  the  most  prized 
areas  on  the  European  Continent. 

Yet  throughout  the  several  tyrannies 
under  which  the  Polish  people  have  lived, 
their  ultimate  goal  has  never  been  in 
doubt — the  creation  of  a  free  Poland. 

The  last  two  decades  have  been  per- 
haps the  most  tragic  in  Poland's  histoi-y. 


Her  Invasion  by  Hitler  In  1939  was  the 
official  signal  that  World  War  11  had  be- 
gun. The  end  of  that  conflict  resulted 
in  Soviet  domination. 

In  the  14  years  since  the  end  of  the 
war  Poland  has  been  the  victim  of  So- 
viet economic  and  political  exploitation. 
In  addition,  the  church,  Poland's  most 
cherished  institution,  ha.s  been  the  tar- 
get of  Communist  abuse  and  subversion. 

In  1956  a  revolt  against  the  Commu- 
nist regime  took  place  at  Poznan.  That 
revolt  gave  the  He  to  Russian  claims  that 
the  Polish  people  had  accepted  the  rule 
directed  from  Moscow.  The  Poznan  up- 
rising shocked  the  satellite  Polish  re- 
gime into  a  realization  that  some  free- 
doms must  be  restored,  a  realization 
that  was  grudgingly  accepted  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Now,  however,  after  3  years  of  the  new 
policy,  the  Communists  have  regained 
most  of  their  lost  power.  The  State- 
controlled  press  is  in  full  cry  against  the 
church,  and  demands  a  return  to  the 
iron  control  of  pre-Poznan  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  Poland 
is  a  tragedy  for  the  entire  free  world. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan,  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  make  up  the  largest  sin- 
gle nationality  group  in  the  State.  Tlie 
tremendous  efforts  this  group  has  made 
on  behalf  of  my  State's  progress  and  wel- 
fare are  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
Michigan  enjoys  the  well-being  that  it 
does. 

I  join  with  the  Polish- Americans  of 
Michigan  in  urging  that  the  Congress, 
and  the  Executive,  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  further  the  cause  of  a  free  Poland. 

Our  continued  determination  to  help 
in  any  manner  possible  will  bolster  the 
efTorts  of  those  whose  single  purpose  is 
the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Poland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  next  Sun- 
day, a  day  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, will  mark  the  168th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day. 

On  May  3.  1791,  Poland  enacted  the 
first  or  one  of  the  first  constitutions  for 
a  democratic  government  in  Europe. 

Today  Poland  feels  the  heel  of  the  op- 
pressor. The  puppet  government  in 
Warsaw  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
forced  by  the  will  of  the  Polish  people  to 
allow  them  to  commemorate  their  Con- 
stitution Day  privately.  The  Indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  Poles  lives  on  despite 
Poland's  subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

Senators  will  recall  the  uprising  In 
Posnan  a  couple  of  years  ago;  workers 
demonstrated  against  Communist  tyr- 
anny. Thus  we  had  a  demonstration 
that  the  world's  largest  army  cannot  for- 
ever intimidate  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

In  our  own  United  States  we  are 
blessed  with  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Polish  people  to  our  national  culture 
and  economy.  Many  of  our  best  citizens 
are  of  Polish  descent.  They  are  of  an 
energetic,  cooperative,  warmhearted, 
generous  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  on  this  Sun- 
day all  Americans  would  do  well  to  honor 
in  spirit  the  Polish  people.  As  best  we 
may,  we  should  express  friendship  and 
admiration  for  their  courage,  and  confi- 
dence that  the  inevitable  collapse  of  the 
Soviet    satellite    government    will    find 
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these  great  people  once  again  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  forces  of  freedom. 

I  feel  that  it  is  incuml}ent  upon  us  to 
do  anything  we  can,  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  to  help  our 
friends  in  Poland  in  speeding  the  day 
when,  once  again,  they  will  enjoy  the 
democratic  privileges  symbolized  in  their 
history  by  the  date  of  May  3. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidert, 
Sunday.  May  3.  marks  one  of  the  most 
important  Polish  national  holidays,  one 
which  is  significant  to  Americans  In  a 
number  of  ways. 

This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  constitution  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  liberal  movements  in  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  one  of 
its  major  provisions  was  the  declaration 
that  "all  power  in  civil  society  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  *  This  and 
certain  other  liberal  provisions  of  this 
constitution  were  not  generally  accepted 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
and  this  Polish  Constitution  is  therefore 
a  fimdamental  milestone  in  govern- 
mental philosophy  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean democracies  which  are  allies  and 
partners  today  in  our  own  search  for 
peace  and  freedom  with  honor. 

The  present  Government  of  Poland  is 
not  one  of  our  allies  and  partners  in  this 
effort,  of  course.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  true  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Polish  people  does  look  in  the  same 
direction  as  ours.  Quite  clearly,  only 
Communist  mUltary  might,  both  within 
and  surrounding  the  Polish  nation,  main- 
tains the  Communist  government.  And 
Moscow  was  forced  not  long  ago  to  make 
some  significant  concessions  toward  lib- 
eralizing the  regime  headed  by  Wlady- 
slaw  Gomulka,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
uprising  that  might  have  been  as  fervent 
and  even  stronger  than  that  in  Hungary. 
More  recent  developments  in  Poland 
have  been  much  less  encouraging  for 
those  who  hope  for  a  return  to  democ- 
racy in  that  country.  Many  of  Moscow's 
1956  concessions  have  been  methodically 
withdrawn,  and  the  Communist  regime 
gives  evidence  of  resiuning  Its  pressures 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  its  cam- 
paign to  collectivize  agriculture,  tight 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  suppression 
of  the  privilege  of  expressing  criticism 
of  the  government. 

And  so  on  this  occasion  It  Is  well  for 
Congress  and  our  Government  to  recog- 
nize the  Polish  peoples  attachment  to 
the  Western  World  and  their  desire  for 
a  democratic  way  of  life  as  exemplifled 
by  the  people  of  present-day  Poland  smd 
by  the  millions  of  loyal  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  In  this  country. 

We  extend  to  them  our  assurance  that 
a  basic  principle  of  our  foreign  policy 
will  be  to  restore  their  right  to  national 
independence  and  self-government.  We 
are  confident  that  when  Poland  once 
again  has  this  right,  the  principles  of  the 
Polish  ConstituUon  of  1791  will  again 
give  direction  to  a  democratic  Poland. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, May  31  will  mark  the  168th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  this 
occasion  serves  as  an  apt  reminder  of 


the  sufferings  of  the  Polish  people  in 
their  long  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  survival.  Pew  nations  in 
history  have  known  the  agony  that  has 
been  Poland's,  and  few  peoples  have  dis- 
played such  heroism  and  steadfastness  in 
resisting  the  forces  of  foreign  tyranny. 

Because  of  its  imhappy  geographic  po- 
sition. Poland  has  often  been  the  victim 
of  invasion  and  dismemberment  by  ruth- 
less and  stronger  neighbors.  The  last 
time  was  In  1939  when  the  armies  of  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  crushed  the  country  be- 
tween them.  Although  devastated  by 
this  infamous  campaign,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple never  ceased,  during  the  grim  years 
of  World  War  II,  to  fight  for  independ- 
ence. The  price  was  appallingly  high, 
but  the  contributions  made  by  Polish  men 
and  women  to  the  Allied  cause  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

Since  that  time,  Poland  has  been  un- 
der the  grim  shadow  of  Commiuiist  rule. 
Like  her  other  unfortunate  neighbors  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  she  has  had  to  en- 
dure ceaseless  and  methodical  oppression 
from  regimes  backed  by  the  armed  might 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

Yet,  despite  their  precarious  position, 
the  Polish  people  have  not  succumbed  to 
the  blandishments  and  threats  of  their 
Communist  masters. 

The  Poznan  revolt  of  Jime  1956,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  more 
moderate  regime  headed  by  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka,  clearly  demonstrated  the  fierce 
spirit  of  Polish  resistance.  Neither  the 
objections  of  the  Soviet  leadership  nor 
the  threat  of  Russian  military  interven- 
tion could  force  the  Poles  to  back  down, 
and  the  result  was  some  small  measure 
of  freedom  for  the  nation. 

Poznan  was  a  spectacular  defeat  for 
world  communism.  It  seriously  dam- 
aged the  presitge  of  the  Kremlin  leader- 
ship and  gave  hope  to  other  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  that  they  too 
might  achieve  control  of  their  destinies. 

Although  the  Gomulka  regime  has  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  1956,  Its  very 
existence  serves  at  least  to  keep  alive 
the  promise  of  something  better  for  Po- 
land. For  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
made  possible  its  existence  lives  on. 
That  this  spirit  will  yet  triumph  is  the 
hope  of  all  who  cherish  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  free  government. 


SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SIBERIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles £lppearing  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  transformation  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Siberia. 

My  purpose  In  doing  so  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  administration's  policy 
of  no  new  starts  is  holding  back  the 
fullest  economic  growth  of  our  own  coim- 
try,  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  pur- 
suing an  opposite  policy. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  national  policy 
which  states  blandly  and  categorically 
that  we  should  do  something  merely  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  doing  so.  But  I 
do  say  that  we  must  not  lag  behind  in 
the  development  of  our  own  natiu-al  re- 


sources to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
the  face  of  these  Soviet  developments. 
In  these  times,  to  stand  stiU  is  in  reality 
to  fall  behind. 

For  example,  each  day  that  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  Yukon  are  permitted  to 
flow  unharnessed  means  a  continued  loss 
of  its  huge  power  potential. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
apprised  of  Soviet  efforts  in  building  up 
Siberia  and  l}e  in  a  position  to  compare 
those  efforts  with  our  own  lack  of  effort 
in  tapping  the  resource  potential  of  my 
own  State  of  Alaska,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  second  in  the  series  of 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28.  1959] 

FOUK  SIBEKIAN  CENTERS  TTPITT  SOVIET  ErFOET 
To  OVEBTAKE  UnnTEO  STATES 

(By   Max  Frankel) 

Moscow. — When  a  Soviet  city  wants  to 
blow  its  horn  these  days,  it  outlaws  horn 
blowing  on  Its  streets. 

That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Irkutsk 
and  Khabarovsk,  thinking  of  doing  in  Chita 
and  dreaming  of  doing  in  Yakutsk.  Everyone 
talks  about  the  new  law  (old  in  Moscow). 
It  implies  deafening  trafBc  noises  and  is  far 
better  testimony  to  the  new  tirbanlty  in  re- 
mote Siberia  than  anything  you  might  see 
on  the  Inevitable  Lenin  or  Karl  Marx  Street. 

Irkutsk,  Chita,  Khabarovsk,  Yakutsk.  The 
names  sound  strange  in  New  York,  exactly 
half  way  around  the  world  from  Irkutsk. 

But  thousands  toil  there  in  summer  heat 
and  winter  cold  to  overtake  the  United 
States  some  day  in  Industrial  output  and 
standard  of  life.  The  American  learning 
about  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  look 
only  to  Moscow,  unfamiliar  enough  as  are  its 
ways. 

What  lies  beyond,  far  beyond? 

Optimism  despite, hardship.  Opportunity 
despite  nature's  limitations.  A  pattern  of 
growth  imposed  from  afar,  through  7-year 
plans  and  by  officials  and  scientists  come  to 
serve  higher  ambitions  than  those  of  the 
parochial  local  Siberian. 

Yet  throughout  Siberia  there  is  pride  and 
hope.  Soviet  plans  for  Siberia  are  grandUo- 
quent,  and  many  Russians  seem  willing  to 
work  and  wait  for  the  new  world  of  com- 
munism. 

These  are  some  notes  on  four  cities  far 
from  Moscow  yet  large  on  the  Soviet  map 
of  the  f  utiu%. 

XSKUTSX 

Irkutsk  Is  2.600  miles  from  Moscow,  but 
only  half  way  to  the  Pacific  from  the  border 
of  Etirope  and  Asia  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
It  is  as  far  north  as  the  northern  tip  of 
Newfoundland  yet  in  the  southernmost  part 
of  Siberia  crossed  by  the  Trans-Siberian 
RaUway  to  the  sea. 

"FoT  weeks  police  cars  have  been  chasin{f 
the  many  lumber-bearing  trucks  and  the  few 
passenger  cars  to  enforce  the  no-honking 
statute. 

Thus  there  are  a  few  decibels  less  din  in 
the  sprawling,  bleak  city.  AU  the  clearer, 
therefore,  the  deep-throated  moans  and  shrUl 
howls  of  the  trains  chugging  through  rail- 
road yards.  The  air  is  still  but  clouded  by 
smoke  that  pours  from  chimneys  of  fac- 
tories where  gold  dredges  and  agriculttxral 
machinery  are  produced. 

About  S40,000  persons  live  In  Irkutsk. 
That  puts  it  in  the  class  of  Rochester,  N.Y.« 
the  visitor  notes  before  he  dlacipUnee  him- 
self to  forget  about  comparisons.  Beside 
the  chimneys  in  the  skyline  are  the  remaina 
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of  13  large  churche*  that  once  served  the 
fortreM  city.  Some  churches  are  now  meet- 
ing halls,  others  are  abandoned.  One  twin- 
domed  church  U  a  planetarium. 

rsw  LABOB  auiu)iNas  sxsiv 
Ciarlst  Irkutsk  had  a  few  doaen  other  large 
stone  buildings.  But  most  residents  today,  as 
before  the  BoUhevlk  revolution,  live  in  the 
snug,  small  wooden  Siberian  homes,  with 
slant-eye  windows  surrounded  by  intricate 
carved-wood  laoe.  The  homes  snuggle 
against  each  other  at  rakish  angles  along 
little  hills  on  both  banks  of  the  powerful 
Angara  River. 

But  stone  la  coming.  And  the  sight  of 
red  brick  and  tall  cranes  lugging  It  skyward 
to  the  men  and  women  on  the  scaffolding 
arouMS  tb«  warmMt  fMltnfi  all  over  IllMria. 

(Prom  tht  New  York  Timet,  Apr,  81.  1B69) 

Vmmm  Hubs  Toil  Far  From  Ifoaoow— Raw 
TowMR  or  Loo  Hovrm  Loon  to  Briontbr 
rtrrvRi  or  Brick  and  ■toni 

The  (rtratefy  of  growth  U  remarkably  Rllke 
In  thU  huge  land.  The  stately  old  bulldlnis 
that  lurvived  rtvolutlon  and  olvil  war  have 
been  turned  to  social  umi.  Tht  turrtttd 
htRdauarttrt  of  tht  former  Ruttlan-Amtri- 
ean  (3o,  la  a  hospital  faoing  a  gestlouUtlnf 
itatut  of  Lontn  on  Ltnin  Iquart, 

Other  old  Oflarlit  buildlnit  houst  lolence 
and  ediieatlon,  the  twin  pillars  on  whloh 
■Iberia  exptett  to  build.  Irkutsk  It  to  bt 
tht  etnter  of  learning  and  rtttaroh  In  watt* 
trn  tibtrla,  and  the  two  diclpllnes  also  get 
tht  eholcttt  ntw  itruoturet. 

Around  anothtr  largt  tquart  art  other 
Impotlng  faeadtt,  Inaludlng  ont  for  tht  loeal 
railroad  authorities,  Oommunlst  Party  and 
Government  offices  are  also  tattled  well. 

ANGARA  DAM  VtimCD 

Needed  scientists  and  educators,  party  of- 
ficials and  factory  managers  must  be  housed 
too,  and  new  apartment  buildings  blossom 
all  over  town.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
all  of  Irkutsk  can  livt  In  tueh  houtti.   But 

people  take  heart  from  what  they  eee  and 
work  on,  for  their  children  if  not  for  them- 
selves. 

At  the  new  Angara  Dam  near  Irkutsk,  a 
smooth-chFeked,  agile,  alert  yovmg  engineer 
named  Makhorln,  in  his  late  twenties,  a  years 
out  of  engineering  school,  runs  perfunc- 
torily through  power  sUtlstlcs,  then  speaks 
romantically  of  the  beauty  of  Lake  Baikal, 
which  feeds  the  river. 

Mr.  Makhorln  points  to  a  large  field  lit- 
tered with  Iron  Junk  and  pyramidal  conci-ete 
blocks.  "This  will  be  our.  common— trees  iind 
park  around  the  club,  there."  He  looks  at  the 
mud  creeping  up  around  his  shoes,  "children 
wlU  play  here." 

In  a  wooden  bookstore.  Mr.  Makhorln,  as 
he  does  every  day,  inquires  about  a  tech- 
nical book  he  wants  for  further  study.  "Some 
day  It  win  arrive,"  he  says.  "It  U  good  to 
hare  the  food  and  book  stores  so  handy, 
though,  even  if  they  are  not  as  good  as 
shops  downtown." 

GOODS   IN    MODEST    SVPrLT 

The  shops  downtown  are  larger,  but  not 
Impressive.  Only  children's  clothes  are  at- 
tractive and  reasonably  priced.  For  lio  ru- 
blaa  you  can  havt  a  child's  fur  coat  or  a 
striped,  cheap  man's  shirt.  (An  average 
teonthly  wage  Is  800  rubles,) 

Modest  supplies  of  toys,  cheap  perfumes 
and  soaps,  rubbtn  and  boots,  ready-made 
clothes,  cotton  and  rayon  material,  kitchen 
utensils.  Outside  the  old  department  store, 
a  smiling  Buryat  Mongol  woman  sells  clg- 
arettea  and  matches  with  sputniks  pictured 
on  tht  box. 

At  tht  Mayakovaky  Sooondary  School 
loslf  A.  Orlta.  tht  prlnolpal,  ttlla  of  his  grat- 
itude for  tht  ntw  anntk  btlng  built  and 
how  tht  ttudtnti  pltoh  in  with  tht  building. 

Tht  lohool  rtorfanlMtlon  will  produoo 
more  skilled  builders  for  his  native  Siberia, 


he  says.  Kach  school  will  have  a  specialty— 
Mayakovsky's  will  be  electronics — and  stu- 
dents In  the  upper  grades  will  concentrate 
In  the  specialty  In  addition  to  the  usual 
academlo  training.  If  they  chooae  a  dif- 
ferent speciallaation  they  will  be  sent  to 
other  schools. 

Mr.  Drlts  Is  a  short,  youthful  man,  a  vig- 
orous speaker.  Sometimes  he  sounds  like 
the  long  articles  In  the  party  newspapers. 
But  there  is  more  to  him. 

In  tht  hall  Is  a  plaqut  bearing  the  names 
of  tht  school's  gold-medal  (A-average)  stu- 
dents of  ths  last  la  years.  The  principal 
looks  over  the  list  and  comments  on  every 
name:  Kt  Is  In  tht  Antarctic,  ht  Is  a  sattl. 
lite  tracker,  a  party  worker  in  Leningrad, 
a  doctor  here,  a  scientist,  a  geologist  up 
north.  Mr,  Drlts  smiles.  "Thty  all  writt 
ofttn  and  don't  forget  us." 

At  •  oolltotlvt  farm  ntar  Irkutak,  old« 
timt  Slbtrians  llvt  on  tht  main  strttt,  ntar 
the  olub  and  school,  In  fenoed*ln  little  yards 
with  woodshed,  oowshtd.  and  small  ovtr* 
htattd  houst,  stufftd  with  furniture,  draped 
In  lact  and  fMtooned  with  grttnery,  Tht 
ntw  itttltrt  art  up  on  tht  hill,  piling  frtah 
planks  upon  plankt  with  tht  htip  of  ntlgh- 
borii 

The  farm  population  of  1,100  strugglta 
with  aa.ooo  cold  aertt  for  ryt  and  whtat  and 
with  I.TOO  aorN  for  potatott  and  vtittabltt 
for  tht  builders  in  town.  There  art  100 
oowi,  toon  to  bt  tupplltd  with  ttlf*fttdtri, 
I  irttnhousti,  16  traeters,  10  eomblntt. 
Twtlvt  hundrtd  mort  worktri  art  nttdtd 
and  aoUolttd  through  modest  advtrtlslnf. 

FAMILT  INOOMl  LIRTIS 

Of  030  famillts,  IT  havt  arrtrtd  ttnot  1050. 
Tht  average  family  tamed  8,000  rubles, 
8,000  pounds  of  grain,  tome  honty  and  Ttgt< 
tabltt  last  ytar.  Nlnt  farmtrt  got  raoatlon 
passes  to  the  Oauoasxis.  Most  o<  the  peas- 
anu  venture  Into  town.  IS  miles  away,  only 
during  vacations. 

At  Listvyanka,  48  mlltt  from  Irkuttk,  3,000 
Mttlers  llvt  on  the  n(u^[nlflotnt  short  of  Lakt 
Baikal,  larger  than  Lake  Krie.  deeper  (more 
than  a  mile  In  spots)  than  any  lake  In  the 
world. 

Boyi  play  let  hockey  on  tht  lakt,  but 
trucks  did  not  long  trust  the  Ice  dxirlng  the 
warm  winter.  Soon  hunters  will  Inch  out 
on  treacherously  thin  ice  to  await  the  Baikal 
teals  aa  they  break  through  toward  the  spring 
sun  and  the  boys  will  switch  from  study  and 
play  to  work  In  the  local  boatyard. 

Even  here  one  large  new  brick  building 
rises  among  the  wooden  homes.  It  la  the 
hundred  scientists  come  to  Listvyanka  to 
serve  Siberia. 

CHITA 

Move  400  mllee  east  from  Irkutsk,  2  hours 
by  plane,  22  by  train.  You  are  now  In  Chita, 
capital  of  a  Siberian  province  larger  than 
California. 

In  a  way  the  history  is  the  same:  from  the 
railroad  stop  to  village  to  city  to  provincial 
capital,  big  stone  facades  and  block  upon 
block  of  log  homes. 

But  this  Is  home  to  a  different  175.000  per- 
sons. They  are  in  a  picturesque  valley  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills,  their  air  so  pure 
and  dry  that  at  night  you  stare  at  a  plane- 
tarium sky,  wonderful  for  watching  satel- 
litee,  you  are  told. 

It  Is  easier  to  take  40*  btlow  Fahrtnhelt 
htrt  than  ao*  btlow  In  Moaoow,  OhIU 
rttldtnts  InaUt.  Tht  visitor  takta  a  stroll 
at  30*  above  without  overcoat  to  prove  them 
right.  But  spring  may  not  bt  htre  yet.  At 
the  barbershop  they  stUI  talk  about  ths  six 
men  who  froM  to  death  back  In  1030  when 
thtir  oar  brokt  down  00  mUtt  from  towo^ 
on  an  April  M. 

Tht  patttrn  oC  progrtai  In  OhIU  U  tht 
tamt  aa  In  Irkuttk,  though  on  a  smalltr  toalt. 
Ntw  bulldlngR  art  att  far  baok  from  tht 
roadway  la  ant<elpatlon  of  a  bouUvard  that 
Is  to  bt  built  tomt  day.  af  Ur  tht  last  woodtn 


home  Is  gone,  when  the  lampposts  are  In- 
sUlled,  when  the  side  streeU  art  paved. 
TaAino  BATRT  TAUoirr 

Traffic  U  even  lees  of  a  bother  than  In 
IrkuUk.  but  at  the  movie  a  short  graphically 
depicts  the  plight  of  the  careless  pedsatrlan. 

No  fruit  in  town  at  tht  moment,  but 
pleasant  waltrsssee  serve  tasty  Ukrainian 
dishes  to  parties  of  army  officers.  Russians 
and  Ukrauilans  predominate  among  the  resi- 
dents all  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

The  local  railroad  administration  has  a 
huge  new  building,  the  industrial  manage, 
ment  offioea  regional  have  moved  to  where 
the  railroad  was  and  a  polyollnlo  hat  in- 
herited tht  local  htadquartors  of  tht  gold 
mining  industry.  Thirty-two  physicians 
and  dtntists— all  womtn— tend  to  700  or  800 
outpatienu  until  3  p.m,  at  the  cllnle  and 
then  start  their  homt  oalla. 

Doctors  and  ttohert  art  nttdtd  In  this  and 
other  Siberian  regions.  Ohlta  hat  btgun  to 
train  lu  own.  Yuri  D,  Kyahkov,  a  Moehtm* 
1st.  Is  director  of  ths  8-ytar  mtdleal  tehool, 
with  l.aoo  studenu  and  a  staff  of  140.  Tht 
Artl  olaat  of  800,  chottn  from  800  applloanta, 
will  graduatt  this  year,  By  dtalgn,  half  art 
men. 

Tht  medical  tohool  Is  houatd  la  two  old 
Army  tuff  buildings,  dark,  narrow,  and 
small.  Tht  ttudtnu  have  set  up  thtIr  own 
modsis,  tharU  and  mustum.  they  havt  good 
mlorotooptt  and  baalc  touipmtnt,  a  ylgorous, 
young  faculty  of  phyttciant  from  Ltnlngrad 
and  Kit?. 

Aoroat  tht  ttrttt,  tht  Artl  building  of  a 
ntw  85'mllllon*rublt  camput  la  going  up 
Tht  dirtctor  Inspects  it  tvtry  day.  Sum- 
msrs  and  In  apart  time,  the  studtnU  help 
cart  bricks. 

Four  of  tvtry  flvt  studtnu  gtt  monthly 
ttlptndi  of  up  to  800  or  400  rublta.  dtptnd> 
Ing  on  nsed  and  ability.  Ths  leaat  able  stu- 
denu with  the  least  need  get  little  or  noth- 
ing. After  graduation,  the  young  physicians 
can  txptct  ttartlng  talarltt  of  700  or  800 
rublta  a  month  (Oaoo  at  tht  official  raU  of 
exchange,  $80  at  the  tourist  raU) . 

The  studenu,  18  to  35  years  old.  live  In  a 
4-story  dormitory.  4  or  5  to  the  room.  Oltan- 
llntts  Is  pollotd  by  tht  tehool's  Toung  Oom- 
munlst League.  Students  do  their  own 
cleaning  and  repairs,  paint  the  walls  when 
neceesary.  They  seem  ambitious,  oourtsous 
and  proud. 

FAcroBT  IB  ooNvaams 

ChlU's  main  factory,  built  up  by  women 
and  children  to  make  agricultural  machin- 
ery during  the  war.  was  converted  last  year 
to  the  production  of  60  compressors  a  month 
and  360  medlum-slxe  refrigeration  units  a 
year.  Most  of  tu  900  workers  today  are 
young  men  and  women  who  came  from  school 
for  on-the-job  training. 

With  twice  as  many  workers  the  factory 
hopea  by  1065  to  triple  the  output  of  com- 
pressors and  to  turn  out  sU  times  as  many 
refrigeration  unlU.  A  new  main  btUldlng 
Is  going  up  and  the  workers.  In  free  time,  help 
build  "because  they  know  working  conditions 
will  be  better  In  the  new  plant,"  the  dlretcor 
says. 

Water  for  ahowers  Is  still  trucked  to  tht 
machine  factory,  but  pipes  are  on  order. 
Acroes  the  street,  the  foxirth  of  several 
planned  ao-unlt  apartment  buildings  Is  going 
up  and  the  half-doaen  officials  who  met  the 
visitors  ars  especially  proud  of  tht  new  food 
store. 

Storee  eeem  ImporUnt.  becauss  the  main 
ontt  on  tht  old  strttu  do  not  amount  to 
much.  Chita's  department  store  is  about 
one-fourth  tht  slat  of  a  flvs-and-dlmt  and 
oommensurably  stocked.  Merohandlst  Is 
poorly  displaytd  but  It  U  doubtful  that  Lord 
*  Taylort  eould  do  betUr  with  what  U  at 
hand.  A  cup  and  sauosr  for  10  rublN.  a 
womant  allp  for  100  rubles.  Materials, 
though  ohtap  and  poor,  art  pltntlful.  and 
chUdrtn  again  comt  off  bt»t. 
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up  on  the  hill.  In  the  new  sporU  com- 
pound among  tiiS  erergreens,  are  a  new 
wooden  stadium  for  16,000.  oourU  and  rlnks, 
a  gym.  and  a  totwy  modest  swimming  pool. 
The  cement  la  already  poured  for  a  new 
Olymplc-alas  pool,  with  grandstand  and  aU. 

.  XMABABOVaX 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  trans-Siberian 
Unt.  0  days'  train  ride  and  0  hours'  Jet  flight 
fro^  Moscow,  Is  Khabarovsk. 

8U11  the  pattarn  holds.  Tht  Imprint  Is 
Mopcow's.  not  that  of  Manchuria.  40  milts 
aw^iy,  and  not  that  of  tht  Pacific,  aoo  miles 
away. 

Khabarovsk  It  tht  tumtablt  of  tht  Soviet 
Fait  last,  whttling  and  dealing  out  all  nun- 
tm  of  goods  along  tht  two  railroad  llntt  to 
tht  oetaa  and  along  tht  Uaaurl  and  tht 
mighty  Amur  Rlvtrt. 

Tht  oltf  dtrtloptd  hatUly  afur  the  Bui* 
thtvik  Morolutlon  of  lOlT.  Xu  populaUon 
today  It  about  800,000,  but  It  tttms  grtattr, 
Tba  tity  It  a  producer  at  wtll  as  tradtr 
with  scores  of  planu  for  heavy  and  light 
Industry. 

Xhabarevak  girtt  tht  Imprtttlon  of  a  elty 
working  hard  to  gtt  llttif  out  of  tht  Hum* 
and>mud  ttata.  to  atont  for  ytart  of  hasty 
growth.  At  tht  othitr  art  tht  oldtr  build- 
ings, again  tht  party  htadquartarB  and  party 
tohool,  tht  wattrway  ami  railroad  admlnla- 
trations,  tht  large  oAoers'  tlub  aitd  tht  Ult> 
graph  offlet,  tht  Oovtrnmtnt  agtnoltt  run- 
nlng  largt  paru  of  the  Far  last,  all  houatd 

Wtllt 

And  again,  all  around,  tht  ntlghborhoods 
of  woodtn  homes  that  cannot  bt  uproottd 
whilt  thtrt  la  a  shortagt  of  housing.  Thtn 
come  tomt  nurahy  gaps,  whtrt  ths  Amur 
spills  ovsr  in  summsr,  and  on  ths  ouuklru, 
ntw  littlt  oomraunltltt  of  brlok,  rising  up 
to  only  flvt  itoritt  to  tavt  tht  eott  of  tltvator 
Installation. 

'         BTacrr  rArrcaH  CMAMOtNO 

New  buildings  oftsn  go  up  at  atrangt 
tngloo  to  tht  old,  betraying  plani  for  futurt 
Btreet  patterns.  Nsar  a  flour  mill  are  a  new 
hospital  and  school.  The  Park  of  Culture  and 
Reet  la  tMlng  leveled,  the  river  beach  widened 
and  Unproved  for  the  hot  summtr.  Railroad 
engineers  are  being  trained  in  a  large  colon- 
naded new  school. 

Khabarovsk  U  not  an  attracUve  city,  but 
It  seems  ambitious  and  ImporUnt.  Much 
work  la  still  to  be  done  by  the  builders,  and 
also  by  new  citizens'  groups  being  organized 
all  over  the  country  to  fight  drunkenness 
and  other  public  mUbehavlor. 

The  visitor,  sitting  at  the  railroad  sUtlon. 
happy  to  be  leaving.  Is  reminded  that,  ugly 
or  not.  Khabarovsk  repreeents  a  home  and  a 
future  to  people.  The  construction  team 
leader  flirts  with  the  waitress,  coaxes  an  extra 
bottle  of  beer  from  her  limited  stock  and 
says:  "Our  plans  are  good." 

"Did  you  see  my  building  behind  the 
school?"  he  goes  on.  "Oh.  well  get  them  up. 
Jtist  get  us  the  materials  wt  need.  And  more 
skilled  hands.  Why  does  the  same  house 
turn  out  well  here  and  badly  across  the 
street?" 

And  a  radiant  young  girl  who  left  family 
and  friends  In  central  Asia  and  school  in 
Moscow  to  teach  in  Khabarovsk  says: 

"I  miss  heavy  snow  in  the  winter.  I  love 
snow,  you  know.  I'm  one  of  the  Far  Bast 
pauiou.  though.    Dldnt  you  like  tht  city?" 

I  TAlTOTaX 

Technology  and  geography  will  probably 
conspire  to  bring  plumbing  and  Jetplant 
service  to  Yakutsk  at  about  tht  tamt  tImt. 

It  now  takts  a  twln-tnglnt  paaatngtr  plant, 
with  drattt  of  fruit  aboard,  7  houn  to  rtach 
Yakuisk  from  Irkutsk.  Tht  800-ytar-old 
frontier  pott  and  formtr  fortrtat  la  about 
1,000  mlltt  from  Motoow. 

Yakutsk  U  tht  oapltal  of  Takutla.  an  arta 
twleo  Iht  ilso  of  Alaaka  and  only  tomtwhat 
mort  dtnatiF  attUtd  with  a  populaUon  of 
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460,000.  The  YakuU,  a  people  of  Turkic 
origin,  dominate  the  rural  population  and 
are  in  the  majority  even  among  the  nearly 
100.000  In  the  capital. 

Until  recently,  gold  and  guts  seems  to  hwre 
kept  tht  placs  going.  Vodka  probably 
helped. 

Now  have  come  dlacoverles  of  diamonds 
and  the  promise  of  natural  gas.  Soviet  plan- 
ners have  begun  to  Ulk  of  a  rail  line.  Sclen- 
tlsU  art  encamped  In  a  large  gleaming  white 
btUldlng.  Past  ths  building  trudge  the  long- 
haired Siberian  horses  lugging  waUr  and 
sewage  to  and  from  the  neat  and  sturdy 
wooden  Yakutsk  homtt. 

Tht  vUltor  kttpt  hit  coat  on  In  tht  Yaku- 
tlan  spring.  RetldtnU  remlnlses  about  a 
Dtotmbtr  and  January  of  oonsUnt  50  to  78 
degress  below,  and  await  the  brief  summer, 
usually  In  the  elghtiN, 

Yttkutsk,  too,  Is  building  for  a  futurt. 
A  new  theater  optntd  last  year,  lu  Imposing 
front  and  gllttaring  ehandtlltrs  probably 
Bhort-ehangtd  by  a  mart  800  ttaU,  Oeing 
up  art  a  houi,  a  post  offlct,  and  tht  flrit 
brlok  apartment  houstt,  with  plumbing,  In 
which  tht  tdltor  of  a  looal  paptr,  for  ont, 
finds  ht  can  llvt  "ao  wtli  ao  in  Moooow," 

VNIViaaiTT   iVILDINO  Dva 

Work  on  a  AO*mllllon>rubio  univoroity 
campus  will  begin  this  ytar,  But  tht  train- 
ing of  teaehtra,  doctors,  physlelsU,  geologists, 
linguUU,  tnglnttrt,  vottrinarlano.  and  bot- 
anltu  In  tho  ntwttt  and  mott  northtm 
■ovlot  univtrtitj  io  net  doforrod.  For  8 
ytart,  tht  1,488  studtnta,  Including  888  Ya- 
kuU, and  a  faoulty  of  188,  havt  botn  moot- 
ing whtrtvtr  thtrt  it  avaltabit  ipaot. 

Tht  projtettd  classroom  building,  for  8.800 
studtnu,  will  be  the  largest  In  Yakutak, 
Oraduatoo  wtll  bo  oxpootod  to  otay  in  tho 
region. 

Ths  YakuU  art  the  moet  numerous  of  the 
original  Siberian  peoplee.  They  not  only 
are  talented  In  the  regional  aru  of  hunting, 
flohlnf,  rolndoor  brooding,  but  havo  ralood 
many  of  their  sons  in  learned  professions. 
The  university  president  Is  a  Yakut.  The 
city  of  YakuUk  Is  truly  blUngual,  with  a 
radio  tUtlon,  newspaper  and  theaUr  vaunt- 
ing communism  and  Shakespeare  alike  In  the 
Takut  language. 

Small  planu  In  the  city  serve  local  needs. 
Bread  and  beer  are  made  from  grains  raised 
on  tht  shortt  of  tht  Lena,  otill  anothtr  groat 
Siberian  river,  10  mllee  wide  at  Yakutak.  It 
is  navigable  from  the  end  of  May  to  early 
October. 

Hundreds  past  through  Yakutsk  dally  and 
camp  in  the  amall  wooden  air  terminal  to 
await  the  scheduling  of  flighU  to  goldflelds. 
bunting  camps,  and  other  remote  ou^XMta. 

A  traveler  coming  from  the  South  finds  the 
city  surprisingly  characUrlees  and  primitive. 
But  a  few  mlnutee  watch  shows  what  the  city 
means  to  local  traiuienU:  new  boots  for  the 
Yakut  farmer,  volume  V  of  a  world  history 
aeries  for  the  Uacher  fnxn  the  Aldan  gold 
area. 

There  la  as  fine  a  collection  of  materials  In 
the  main  stors  as  In  most  places  in  Siberia. 
Tea  at  the  restaurant  comes  with  lemon  and 
the  translenu  suck  the  lemon  dry  and  talk 
about  viumins. 

Films  are  shown  In  ths  Yakutak  Central 
Theater  at  about  the  sams  time  as  they  pUy 
In  Moscow,  But  lift  for  mott  Is  not  at  all 
Ukt  life  in  Moecow.  In  Yakutsk,  you  wash  In 
ingonlous  tin  baaino,  tho  waUr  running  from 
a  shouldsr-hlgh  can  to  a  pail  below.  If  you 
llvt  in  Yakutak.  you  btd  your  family  among 
rotorvtt  of  poutott  and  eabbagt  to  tidt  you 
ovtr  tht  unavoldablt  periods  of  shortagt.  aa 
thty  art  dttorlbtd. 

Aa  rtotntly  aa  8  ytart  ago,  Yakutsk  and 
etbtr  paru  of  Blboria  waro  found  by  a  waot- 
om  eorroopondont  to  bo  diapiritod  and  ovar- 
opiritod,  bawdy  and  lU  diaoipliaod.  Today 
tho  viaitor  dooa  not  arguo  with  tho  Moooow 
actor's  Judgment  that  this  and  othtr  icy  out- 


posU  win  someday  outgrow  the  frontier 
F^ase.  And  It  U  on  the  Yakutsk  run  that 
the  shawled  woman  shouts  to  her  passenger- 
comrades,  "Letl  go;  we  must  be  first,  hurry." 


LAW  DAT,  19S9 
Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
ft  great  pleasure  for  me  to  call  the  at- 
tenUon  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
today  Is  Law  Day.  In  appropriate  cei-e- 
monles  ftll  over  the  Nation,  the  virtues 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  need  to  extend 
its  ftcoeptancf  and  prsetloe.  ftre  being 
aet  forth. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  is  greater  re- 
llanoe  plftced  on  law  as  an  instrument 
for  tht  soluUon  of  sooial.  poliUotl  and 
eoonomio  problonM  than  in  the  United 
Btstes.  As  a  result,  wo  are  almost  oon- 
sUntly  preooeupied  with  efforts  to  im- 
prove it  and  eorrtot  its  errors  or  dtfeeU, 
Valuablfl  as  this  tffort  is,  it  earries  tht 
dangtr  that  wt  will  ovtrtmphatlM  tht 
ahortooffllngs  of  our  Itgal  InsUtuUons 
and  lost  sight  of  tht  prottoUon  thty  af- 
ford for  tht  most  prteiotu  valuts  of  our 
olvlllBatlon. 

Xt  is  wtll  for  us  to  paust  oeoaslonally 
to  rtfltet  on  tht  grtat  eontributiong  law 
has  madt  to  tht  dtvtlopmtnt  of  our  Na- 
tion. Wt  should  think  too,  of  tht  debt 
wt  owt  to  our  courts  for  thtlr  faithful 
and  courageous  adhertnet  to  tht  rult 
of  law.  Courts  are  the  medium  through 
which  law  is  made  a  living  reality  in 
the  lives  of  our  people.  Like  other  hu- 
man agenolat,  they  may  err  from  time 
to  time.  When  they  do  it  ia  our  right 
and  duty  to  crltlelae  their  deciaiono  and 
to  take  measures  to  correct  them.  But 
disagreement  with  an  occasional  de- 
cision should  not  diminish  our  respect 
for  the  courts  as  institutions,  nor  our 
appreciation  of  the  Indispensable  func- 
tion they  perform  in  upholding  the 
Ideals  of  the  law. 

By  lU  guarantees  of  equality  and  free- 
dom, the  law  has  fostered  the  full  and 
free  development  of  the  spiritual  re- 
sources of  our  people.  By  banishing  fear 
of  the  tyrant,  it  has  released  their 
energies  and  thus  made  iXMsible  our  un- 
paralled  economic  growth.  By  giving 
assurance  that  the  frulU  of  one's  labor 
will  not  be  taken  away  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  it  has  provided  a  powerful 
incentive  for  the  industry  and  thrift 
which  have  made  this  Nation  strong. 

This  climate  of  freedom  and  security 
Is  as  essential  for  continued  progress  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
But  it  is  not  self-sustaininug.  It  will  en- 
dure only  as  long  as  it  has  the  active 
fiU]H>ort  and  loyalty  of  the  people  whom 
it  oervea.  Fortunately  powerful  bar  as- 
ftodatlona,  notably  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  have  taken  the  lead  in  spon- 
i>orinf  well-conceived  programs  to  in- 
crease public  tmderstanding  of  what  law 
means  in  their  personal  affairs,  and  in 
the  relations  between  men  and  nations. 

Not  the  least  of  the  ways  in  which  law 
has  promottd  procrtts  in  tht  United 
Btattt  has  bttn  Its  Influtnet  In  attract- 
ing to  our  shorts  millions  of  oouragtous 
mtn  and  woman  flMlng  from  tyranny 
In  tht  old  world.  Not  only  havt  they 
madt  mafnlfSotnt  contributions  to  our 
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cultural,  political,  and  scientiilc  prog- 
ress, by  interpreting  our  ideals  to  their 
kindred  in  other  lands,  they  have  also 
prepared  the  way  for  sympathetic  coop- 
eration between  other  people  and  our- 
selves in  promoting  the  rule  of  law  in 
international  relations. 

Now  that  the  genius  of  the  scientist 
has  compressed  time  and  space  and  made 
all  nations  neighbors,  such  an  extension 
of  the  rule  of  law  offers  the  best  hope  for 
an  enduring  peace.  The  initiative  taken 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
various  individuals  in  exploring  ways 
and  means  of  establishing  new  interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
International  disputes  is  a  most  encoiur- 
aging  step  toward  this  end.  On  this 
Law  Day  1959, 1  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
Americans  everywhere  in  reaflBrming  my 
devotion  to,  and  respect  for,  our  law  and 
our  courts.  I  Join  them,  too,  in  dedicat- 
ing my  best  efforts  to  make  the  goal  of 
peace  under  law  a  reality  throughout  the 
world. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE 
NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  1955  when  the  Senate  embarked 
on  an  extensive  investigation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws.  I  have  been  concerned  that 
rather  than  perfecting  our  charter  of 
economic  freedom,  some  antibusiness 
groups  have  attempted  to  use  this  in- 
vestigation as  a  vehicle  to  attack  bigness 
per  se. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  clearly  shows  that  those  coun- 
tries who  would  destroy  America's  free- 
dom would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
attack  the  economic  base  upon  which 
our  security  must  rest. 

During  recent  weeks,  as  a  member  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  many  defense  and  contractor  in- 
stallations which  demonstrate  the  great 
progress  our  country  is  making  in  this 
new  field.  The  one  outstanding  conclu- 
sion which  is  left  with  any  objective  stu- 
dent In  this  area  is  that  big  business  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in 
America's  efforts  in  the  space  age. 

On  July  6.  1955,  before  the  Senate  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
commenced  its  hearings.  I  said: 

It  iB  quite  apparent  that  the  Communists 
read  the  American  newspapers  and  the  Con- 
OHESSioNAL  RxcoRo.  They  are  aware  of  what 
President  Tnunan  said  in  the  1952  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  too  many  of  our  own  Mem- 
bers have  \ised  the  term  "monopoly"  indis- 
criminately. They  have  applied  It  loosely  to 
any  big  business.  Hence,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  Russians  feel  Justified  In  quoting 
them  and  in  taking  the  same  course  of  ac- 
tion. Conunittees  of  the  Congress  are  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  to  determine  whether 
Qur  antitrust  laws  should  be  revised.  This 
Is  an  Important  subject,  which  merits  care- 
ful and  deliberative  study.  My  concern  is 
to  be  sure  that  in  making  these  studies  we 
refrain  from  any  actions  which  can  damage 
our  own  Internal  unity  and  which  will  pro- 
vide additional  ammunition  for  those  who 
wish  to  discredit  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  which  I  am  proud  to  call  capi- 
talism. I  have  no  hesitancy  in  taking  a 
forthright  position  in  support  of  capitalism. 


On  July  7  last  year  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  Include  m  the  body  of  the 
RicoRD  the  Independence  Day  address  of 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  at  the 
Brussels  Fair.  I  take  pardonable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  and  raised 
in  West  Branch,  Iowa.    He  said: 

We  are  often  depicted  as  living  under  the 
control  of  wicked  men  who  exploit  our  eco- 
nomic life  through  gigantic  trxists  and  huge 
corporations.  They  are  supposed  to  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor  and  to  exploit  other 
nations.  All  this  Ignores  the  fact  that  our 
laws  for  nearly  70  years  have  prohibited  the 
existence  of  trusts  and  cartels.  In  few  other 
nations  have  the  fundamentals  of  fair  and 
open  competition  been  so  zealously  main- 
tained. 

This  competition  has  spurred  our  Indus- 
tries to  adopt  every  laborsavlng  device.  And 
to  create  them,  there  are  more  than  6,000 
Industrial  research  laboratories  that  pour  out 
new  Ideas  which  become  open  to  all  the 
world. 

Insofar  as  large  corporations  are  concerned, 
they  are  the  property  of  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  largest  of  them  has  more  than  1,- 
600,000  Individual  stockholders,  not  one  of 
whom  owns  more  than  one-thlrtleth  of  1 
percent  of  the  corporation. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirx- 
sen],  in  his  individual  views  on  adminis- 
tered prices  in  the  steel  industry,  Senate 
Report  No.  1387,  said: 

The  minority  has  long  observed  that  at 
international  conferences,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  satellites  have  used  documents  pro- 
duced by  our  own  Government  to  embarrass 
U.S.  representatives.  A  review  of  the  debates 
In  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  amply  documents  this  statement. 

Many  American  firms  have  encountered 
unwarranted  dUBcultles  In  their  operations 
abroad,  because  the  Communist  bloc  was  suc- 
cessful In  labeling  large  American  firms  as 
cartels  and  American  monopolies,  even 
though  there  Is  no  Justification  for  such  a 
characterization. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility In  terms  of  our  national  welfare 
to  avoid  exaggeration,  partisan  statements, 
and  criticism  not  supported  by  the  evidence 
developed  In  committee  hearings  or  otherwise 
in  the  preparation  of  congressional  reports. 
Every  congressional  report  may  become  an 
official  Oovernment  document. 

The  minority  regrets  that  the  majority  has 
accepted  the  unwarranted  and  prejudiced  as- 
sumptions of  the  staff  In  the  preparation  of 
Its  views.  It  Is  satisfied  that  they  have  un- 
wittingly provided  propaganda  which  may  be 
used  to  our  national  detriment. 

Subsequently,  in  his  Individual  views 
on  administered  prices  in  the  automobile 
Industry,  he  further  amplified  his  state- 
ment and  commented  on  President 
Hoover's  address  as  follows: 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  majority  has  per- 
mitted the  longstanding  prejudices  and 
biases  of  Its  staff  to  Influence  the  preparation 
of  Its  views.  They  may  tend  to  negate  Mr. 
Hoover's  great  efforts  to  show  that  never 
before  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  any  eco- 
nomic system  produced  so  many  benefits 
which  were  so  widely  shared.  Free-enterprise 
capitalism  as  It  has  developed  in  this  country 
is  the  only  economic  system  which  at  all 
times  reflects  the  wishes  of  consumers 
through  their  purchases  In  free  markets.  It 
has  provided  Incentives  to  producers.  In  fact. 
It  has  literally  remade  civilization.  Attacks 
which  reflect  on  Its  performance,  while  not 
attributing  guilt  to  anyone  and  providing 
no  suggestions  for  legislative  remedies,  are  a 
great  disservice  to  the  American  people. 


More  recently,  these  self-evident  truths 
are  becoming  apparent  to  informed 
Americans  everywhere.  Look  magazine. 
In  Its  issue  of  March  31, 1959,  contained  a 
feature  editorial  entitled  "The  Russians 
Are  Trying  To  Turn  Our  Best  Weapon 
Against  Us."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

The    Russians    Akb   Tstino    To   Totim    Ov% 
BssT  Wkaton  Aoainst  Ds 

What  Is  that  weapon?  It  Is  mass  produc- 
tion by  big  integrated  Industries— fast.  eflJ- 
clent,  economical.  This  Is  our  greatest  asset 
In  a  cold  war  which  has  become  an  economic 
struggle.  It  Is  the  source  of  our  strength 
and  the  basis  of  our  position  as  a  world 
power. 

But  other  countries,  especially  the  Rus- 
sians, are  Imitating  our  great  Integrated  pro- 
ductive Industries  as  completely  as  possible. 
For  our  big  corporations  they  substitute  gi- 
gantic trusts  and  combines. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  If, 
while  the  Russians  Integrate  their  Industries 
to  achieve  lower  production  costs,  we  turned 
in  the  other  direction  and  weakened  the  abil- 
ity of  our  Industries  to  compete  In  world 
markets  by  making  them  smaller  and  less 
Integrated. 

No  longer  do  our  big  producers  find  most 
of  their  competition  among  other  American 
companies.  Increasingly.  American  Indus- 
tries derive  more  and  more  of  their  business 
from  overseas.  Of  the  largest,  several  now 
obtain  from  40  percent  to  70  percent  of 
their  Income  from  operations  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

CLECTMCAL    APPLIANCES    FO«    CVBITBODT 

Among  those  U.S.  Industries  selling  widely 
overseas  are  the  makers  of  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

Few  have  done  more  to  make  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life  widely  available. 
Their  radios,  refrigerators,  washers,  and  doz- 
ens of  other  products  have  brought  better 
living  to  Americans  and  many  other  peoples 
worldwide. 

Here  In  America  the  amount  of  electricity 
used  has  roughly  doubled  every  10  years. 
The  Investments  required  to  generate  It,  and 
to  provide  appliances  to  use  It,  have  gone  up 
In  proportion. 

As  a  result  of  the  billions  that  have  been 
spent  to  research  and  develop  such  electrical 
equipment,  the  householder  who  worked  680 
hours  to  buy  a  refrigerator  In  1931.  had  to 
work  only  188  hours  to  buy  one  In  1968.  And 
the  same  Is  true  of  virtually  all  other  elec- 
trical appliances. 

Tet  despite  Its  rapid  growth,  and  the  con- 
stant Increase  In  the  Invested  capital  required 
by  the  electrical  industry,  there  are  more 
small  electrical  suppliers  today  than  there 
were  10  years  ago. 

This  demonstrates  the  wealth -generating 
attribute  of  big  business,  supporting  and 
energizing  a  vast  and  always  increasing  host 
of  small  businesses. 

TB*   TBtTTH    ABOTTT    BIGNESS 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  Is  time  to  re- 
examine the  credo  that  bigness  means  mo- 
nopoly and  higher  prices.  In  America,  big- 
ness has  meant  Just  the  opposite.  It  has 
raised  our  living  levels  year  by  year.  And 
now  when  we  need  It  most,  we  find  that  big- 
ness— with  Its  resulting  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy— Is  also  the  armory  of  our  defense. 

If  at  this  Juncture  we  decide  to  stlfie  big- 
ness and  efficiency,  we  can  be  sure  that  ths 
Russians  will  not.  Nor  will  our  other  com- 
petitors in  world  markets. 

Such  a  policy  could  result  In  the  loss  of  our 
world   business,   a  drastic    lowering   of   our 
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standard  of  living,  and  our  insvitsble  dccUn* 
as  a  world  power. 

We  have  plenty  of  checks  today  against 
any  bad  effects  of  bigness  •  •  •  gucta  as  ex- 
orbitant profits.  What  we  should  be  more 
concerned  about  Is  whether  our  Industries 
will  stay  strong  enough  to  meet  tough  for- 
eign competition  In  world  markets  and  make 
any  profit  at  all. 

They  will,  if  they  are  able  to  keep  their 
prices  low  enough.  And  the  only  way  they 
can  du  this  and  still  pay  our  American  work- 
ers the  high  wages  they  should  get  is  to  use 
our  mass  production  weapon  to  the  utmost. 

If  In  this  crisis  we  decide  to  go  the  other 
way — If  we  force  big  Industries  to  split  them- 
selves into  smaller,  less  efficient  units — only 
three  more  words  remain  to  be  written. 

We've  had  It. 

Attficks  on  big  business  are  also  attacks  on 
the  high  productivity  that  makes  your  high 
living  level  possible.  When  you  read  or  hear 
such  statements,  don't  let  them  go  unan- 
swered.    In  your  own  Interest,  speak  up. 

lirJ  MARTIN.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  weeklies. 
U.S.  News  k  World  Report,  has  recently 
raised  the  question  whether  our  big  busi- 
ness organizations  are  in  fact  large 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Sov- 
iets. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Big  Business  Not  Big 
Enoudh?"  which  appeared  in  the  March 
30.  1959,  issue  of  U.S.  News  It  World  Re- 
port may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCOID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  BT7SINESS  Not  Big  Enocgh? — The  Stost 
or  THE  Gbowinc  Demands  Upon  Inovstxt 
IN  Aunucs 

Once  again,  Oovernment  Is  making  a 
strong  attack  on  "bigness  "  In  American  busi- 
ness. This  attack  is  coming  Just  at  a  time 
when  "big  business"  Itself  is  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  It  Is  not  big  enough. 

This  question  Is  raised :  When  Is  big  busi- 
ness too  big? 

The  Government's  Department  of  Justice 
has  suggested  that  General  Motors  Corp.  Is 
too  big.  Moves  are  being  started  that  may 
lead  to  the  breakup  of  that  giant  of  the 
motor  industry. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  Toungstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  recenUy  were  denied  the 
right  to  merge,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
bined company  would  be  too  big.  The  PUls- 
bury  Co.  Is  being  told  that  It  must  give  up 
two  flour-mllllng  concerns  it  purchased. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  told  that 
Its  acquisition  of  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.  and 
th«  Robert  Galr  Oo.  violates  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Both  the  Justice  I>epartment  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  launched  In- 
vesUgaUons  to  determine  whether  a  few  big 
compaiUes  dominate  prices  and  markets  In 
steel  and  autos.  There  Is  powerful  support 
In  Congress  for  a  new  law  to  require  that 
Government  be  notified  in  advance  before 
any  Important  nverger  Is  carried  out. 

At  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  offi- 
cials continually  scan  moves  that  might 
limit  biislnees  competition. 

All  along  the  line.  In  many  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  attack  Is  on  bigness. 

I  PBCaSUKE   FOE   OSOWTH 

Yet  "big  btislness,"  now  as  In  the  past,  is 
under  grest  and  growing  pressure  to  grow 
bigger.  "SmsU  bvislness,"  at  the  same  time, 
is  turning  to  the  Government  for  more  and 
more  h«lp.  Tbs  aim  of  most  small  enter- 
prises Is  to  prosper  and  grow  bigger. 

Actually,  the  giants  among  this  country's 
business  concerns  are  relatively  few  In  num- 
ber.    As    the    accompanying    chart    shows. 


there  are  only  3.550  firms  employing  1,000  or 
more  workers.  The  number  employing  fewer 
than  1,000  U  more  than  4.S  million. 

Another  measure  of  slee  Is  found  In  the 
total  assets  of  a  business.  Using  that  seals, 
you  find  there  are  about  1,000  companies 
large  enough  to  have  assets  of  more  than 
•100  million.  Only  a  few  have  asseta  of  $1 
billion  or  more. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  prepared  by  the  eco- 
nomic unit  of  UB.  News  &  World  Report, 
shows  you  the  Nation's  IS  largest  nonflnim- 
clal  companies  ranked  according  to  total 
assets.  These  firms,  and  others  like  them — 
the  real  giants  of  American  Industry — are 
numbered  In  scores,  rather  than  In  hundreds 
or  thouEsnds. 

It  Is  on  this  segment  of  business,  small  in 
number  but  great  In  Importance,  that  the 
Oovernment  Is  concentrating  Its  attack. 

In  the  face  of  attack,  however,  big  busi- 
ness keeps  growing  bigger.  In  1958,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  reported,  there  were 
899  mergers  of  major  corporations.  That 
came  on  top  of  941  major-corporation  merg- 
ers in  1957. 

WHT    GIANTS   TEAM    DV 

What  accounta  for  the  trend  toward  greater 
and  greater  slse  in  American  business? 

When  you  look  Into  this  question,  you 
find  many  answers. 

Mammoth  strides  are  being  made  In  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Vast  resources  In  cap- 
ital and  new  equipment  are  required  to 
develop  the  producta  that  science  makes 
possible. 

Research  Itself  has  become  so  stupendous 
in  scope  that  big  business,  large  as  it  Is, 
caimot  imderUke  It  all.  Oovernment  finds 
that  It  must  invest  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  supplement  private  research. 

As  Industry  expands  and  population  grows, 
there  Is  growing  need  to  find  new  sources  of 
raw  materials.  Again,  huge  Investment  is 
required — so  big  that  even  the  glanta  among 
corporations  are  forced  to  band  together  to 
provide  the  capital  needed  for  development. 

Thus.  In  the  worldwide  search  for  oil, 
joint  ventures  have  been  organized  by  the 
big  producing  firms  to  find  new  petroleum 
reserves  and  get  them  to  market.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  for  example,  four  American  oil  com- 
panies have  invested  more  than  $800  million 
to  develop  oil  fields  and  lay  a  1,000-mile  pipe- 
line to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  steel,  five 
big  U.8.  steelmakers  have  banded  together  to 
bring  Iron  ore  from  remote  fields  In  Labra- 
dor and  Quebec.  High  In  the  Peruvian  Andes 
Mountains,  four  American  metal-mlnlng 
companies  have  joined  to  develop  a  copper 
deposit  that  will  soon  be  producing  30.000 
tons  of  ore  a  day. 

In  scores  of  other  Industries,  big  corpora- 
tions are  working  as  partners  to  share  the 
risks  and  the  expense  of  tackling  new  and 
complex  jobs. 

A  coal  producer  and  an  oil  company,  for 
instance,  have  formed  a  new  corporation  to 
make  the  giant  electrodes  needed  In  pro- 
ducing alumtnimi.  A  steel  firm  and  an 
electrlcal-producta  manufacturer  have  form- 
ed a  company  to  produce  tltanlim:i.  In  Ala- 
bama, a  maker  of  chemicals  and  a  textile 
firm  are  Jointly  operating  a  synthetic-fiber 
plant,  and.  In  the  reeource-rlch  province  of 
Alberta,  a  Canadian  oil  company  and  a  UjS. 
papermaklng  company  liave  teamed  up  to 
build  a  $42  million  piUp  mill. 

STBUCGLE  FOB  WORLD  MARKETS 

In  today's  world  competition  for  marketa 
Is  intense.  Wiien  American  businessmen 
venture  into  world  markets,  they  must 
oompeta  with  foreign  firms  that  often  have 
the  backing  of  govemmenta  themselves. 

U.8.  companies  now  are  meeting  keen  oom- 
petltlon  from  concerns  in  Western  Euk^m 
and  in  Japan — areas  where  labor  costs  are 
far  lower  than  in  this  country.  Companies 
in  many  foreign  areas  can  get  together  to  set 


])rlces  and  divide  up  marketa.  Steel  eom- 
Iianler.  In  the  United  States  note  that  such 
foreign-produced  Items  as  nails,  barbed  wire, 
and  some  types  of  steel  sheeta  often  can  be 
made  abroad  and  shipped  to  this  country  to 
sell  at  prices  lower  than  those  of  similar 
producta  made  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  or 
Cleveland. 

Soviet  Russia,  in  effect,  is  one  big  company. 
Ita  rigidly  controlled  economy  can  be  directed 
to  turn  out  whatever  producta  the  Russian 
leaders  choose,  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  Soviet  consumers,  Russia  can  dump  prod- 
ucta on  world  markets  and  undercut  any 
competitor. 

A  SPUE  TO  COST  CtTTTINO 

To  counteract  the  threata  of  lower  priced 

Importa,  the  big  companies  In  this  country 
find  they  must  spend  increasingly  large  sums 
for  new  equipment,  automatic  machinery 
and  other  devices  to  hold  down  their  manu- 
facturing costa.  Only  by  pouring  huge  sums 
into  modernized  plante  can  they  hope  to  off- 
set rising  costa  of  labor  and  raw  matarlals, 
and  the  continual  squeese  on  profit  margins. 

Such  spending  tends  to  foster  the  growth 
of  the  largest  companies,  which  are  able  to 
float  big  stock  and  bond  Issues  and  retain 
some  money  frtun  their  annual  earnings. 
L«ss  efficient  operators,  unable  to  produce 
profitably  and  stand  up  to  sharp  competition, 
are  forced  to  sell  or  go  out  of  business. 

Look  at  what  has  happened,  over  the  years, 
in  the  auto  industry.  Only  five  makers  of 
passenger  cars  have  managed  to  fight  rising 
c<3sta  and  sharp  competition  and  stay  in  bxisl- 
ness  over  the  years.  Thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  13  auto  makers.  Of  today's  remain- 
ing manufacturers,  the  Big  Three — General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler — account  for 
about  90  percent  of  all  the  cars  produced. 

TAXES  VEBSXTS  BOEATJO  ALCka 

Today's  high  tax  rates  have  a  double-bar- 
reled effect  on  biisinees  concerns.  By  siphon- 
ing off  dollars  that  might  go  for  expansion. 
Federal  tax  policy  tends  to  keep  smaller  en- 
terprises from  growing  larger  in  the  way 
some  of  America's  companies  grew  a  few 
decades  ago. 

"The  Horatio  Alger  story  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co. — which,  beginning  with  $28,000  in  1908. 
was  worth  nearly  $1  billion  by  1930 — could 
not  be  repeated  under  the  present-day  tax 
Etructiu-e,"  one  financial  authority  notes. 

At  the  same  time,  high  taxes  force  exist- 
ing companies  to  be  as  large  and  successful 
as  possible.  Only  by  earning  tremendous 
siuns,  to  be  split  with  Uncle  Sam,  do  big  oom- 
piuiles  have  money  left  for  reinvestment  and 
fcT  creating  new  jobs. 

Each  new  job  given  to  a  worker  today  calls 
for  the  Investment  of  about  $15,000,  accord- 
ing to  one  recent  study.  B.  B.  Turner,  presi- 
dent of  Ethyl  Corp.,  notes:  "Such  spending 
by  the  big  business  concerns  has  helped 
biilld  America's  prosperity.  It  has  brought 
a  continual  Increase  in  output  among  work- 
ers in  Industry,  permitting  higher  wages, 
mcoY  leisure,  and  extra  job  beneflte." 

Tliese  iM-essures — ^from  bigger  tasks  to  be 
done,  from  rising  costo,  from  stiff  foreign 
competition — are  only  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  are  operating  to  bring  about  bigger  and 
bigger  enterprises  under  single  management. 

BIG  UNIONS  AND  BIG  DEFENSE 

Big  and  piowerful  labor  unions  add  another 
pressure.  Unions  operate  outside  the  anti- 
trust laws  that  govern  business.  A  single 
uiUoo,  under  a  single  direction,  is  able  to 
shut  down  the  Nati<xi's  basic  industries. 
This  power  of  big  unions  adds  to  the  de- 
mand for  an  offsetting  bigness  oa  the  man- 
agement side. 

Another  push  comes  from  national  defense. 
Oovernment  finds  that  no  single  company 
and  no  single  industry  Is  big  enotigh  to  do  sll 
the  research  and  development  for  today's 
new  weapons.  Tet  OoTemment.  In  turn.  Is 
forced  to  look  to  big  business  for  the  skills 
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In  management  and  organizational  ability 
that  are  required  to  carry  through  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  Jet  planes,  rockets,  mls- 
Blles.  and  other  weapons  in  the  Nation's  de- 
fensive arsenal. 

In  other  fields  vital  to  the  Nation's  future, 

all  the  signs  that  Government  officials  see — 

even  as  they  battle  against  bigness — Indicate 

that  big  business  Is  going  to  grow  bigger  still. 

ATOMS  Ain>  oxrroi  spacx 

Take  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  peacetime  use:  Huge  Investments  are  re- 
quired. There  Is  little  chance  that  early 
efforts  to  generate  nuclear  power  will  pay 
off  In  profits.  Though  groups  of  companies 
have  Joined  to  build  atomic  reactors,  the 
projects  are  so  expensive  that  there  Is  more 
and  more  pressure  for  Government  Itself  to 
move  Into  the  development  of  nuclear  power. 

Big  as  the  large  companies  are  today,  they 
are  not  big  enough  to  afford  the  vast  sums 
needed  to  explore  outer  space  and  finance 
the  rockets  and  missiles  that  will  aid  this 
exploration.  Government  Is  putting  up  most 
of  the  funds  now  being  channeled  Into  space 
projects. 

In  still  another  field,  that  of  producing 
electric  power,  past  notions  of  size  are  being 
revised.  Says  Robert  Pazton,  president  of 
General  Electric  Co.: 

"To  provide  a  rising  standard  of  living 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  population  of  the 
United  States,  this  country  must  have  elec- 
tric-generating capacity  of  1  billion  kilo- 
watts within  30  years.  That  means  building 
the  equivalent  of  six  new  power  systems  as 
big  as  the  electric-power  Industry  was  In 
1957,  at  an  Indicated  cost  of  $360  billion  or 
more,  in  1958  dollars.  Obviously,  utility 
companies  and  their  suppliers.  Including 
General  Electric,  will  have  to  grow  several 
times  larger  than  they  are  at  present.  If  the 
need  for  Increased  generating  capacity  is  to 
be  satlsfled." 

THK  SHaiNKINC  DOLLA> 

Inflation,  continuing  steadily,  has  put 
higher  price  tags  on  the  Jobs  industry  must 
do.  Only  big,  well-to-do  firms  can  afford  the 
outlays.  The  cost  of  drilling  an  oil  well  In 
1948  was  about  $49,000,  on  the  average.  To- 
day, an  Identical  well  costs  more  than  $70,- 
000.  The  cost  of  building  a  new  50.000-bar- 
rel-a-day  oil  refinery  Is  30  percent  higher 
now  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  com- 
panies In  the  Bell  Telephone  System  have 
had  to  raise  about  $13  billion  in  new  capital 
to  pay  for  expansion  of  phone  service  in  the 
United  States.  That  outlay  is  more  money 
than  the  entire  Federal  Government  was 
spending  per  year  for  all  purposes  as  re- 
cently as  1940. 

HOW  GIANTS  COMX  AND  CO 

Businessmen  have  found  that  mere  size,  by 
Itself.  Is  no  guarantee  that  a  company  will 
grow  and  prosper. 

"Unless  you  convince  your  customers  every 
single  day  that  you  are  giving  them  good 
value — better  than  they  can  get  somewhere 
else — you  won't  stay  long  at  the  top."  says 
the  president  of  one  electrical  appliance 
company. 

A  long-time  study  of  the  way  giant  In- 
dustrial concerns  have  ranked  by  size  over 
the  years  bears  out  this  comment.  The 
Brookings  Institution  traced  the  fortunes  of 
the  100  largest  industrial  companies  over 
four  decades  starting  In  1909. 

Of  the  100  big  companies  on  the  1909  list, 
only  36  still  were  among  the  largest  In  1948. 
By  1956,  only  29  remained.  Some  of  the 
original  companies  had  completely  disap- 
peared. Others  were  still  In  business,  but 
had  been  outstripped  by  faster  growing  rivals. 

Many  corporations  that  have  gotten  stead- 
ily larger  In  recent  years  are  selling  to  » 
diminishing  share  of  the  total  market,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  way  the  country  U  grow- 
ing. 


Fifty  years  ago,  for  example.  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  made  67  percent  of  all  \he  steel 
produced  In  this  country.  Today,  though  it 
has  quadrupled  its  capacity,  it  produces  only 
»l>out  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  In  the  last 
10  years  has  vastly  Increased  Its  volume  of 
business— from  roughly  1.250.000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  to  more  than  2.250.000  barrels. 
But  It  still  accounts  for  Just  about  the  same 
percentage  of  the  free  worlds  petroleum  op- 
erations as  a  decade  ago,  because  the  whole 
Industry  has  grown  In  the  meantime. 

A    TWO-WAT    STHEIT 

One  charge  often  made  against  "big  busi- 
ness" Is  that  It  tends  to  squeeze  small  en- 
terprises out  of  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  growth  and  expansion  of  large  firms 
often  open  new  markets  which  small  com- 
panies can  share. 

Small  firms  also  depend  on  the  large  com- 
panies for  orders.  This  interdependence  of 
big  and  little  firms  holds  true  in  every  type 
of  Industry.  General  Electric  Co.  buys  parts, 
materials  and  services  from  42.000  suppliers. 
United  States  Steel  buys  supplies  from  50.- 
000  small  concerns  and  In  turn  furnishes 
steel  to  nearly  100.000  small  companies. 

Discovery  and  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts, largely  as  a  result  of  research  by  big 
companies,  have  provided  many  new  busi- 
ness opportunities.  Look  at  Just  one  field — 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals — and  you  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  spectacular  progress  In  new- 
prcxluct  development  over  the  past  few 
decades.  Since  1920,  for  Instance,  the 
Nation  has  seen  such  chemical  advances  as 
these:  antibiotic  drugs,  plastic  packaging 
films,  radioactive  Isotopes,  synthetic  fibers 
and  plastics,  detergents,  weedkillers,  hor- 
mones, rubber-base  paints.  Improved  motor 
fuels,  synthetic  fertilizers,  and  synthetic 
rubber. 

THK    NEW    OWNEBS 

Today's  big  businesses  find  it  continually 
necessary  to  raise  new  capital  for  develop- 
ing new  prcxlucta  and  producing  them  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  The  sale  of  secu- 
rities for  this  purpose  tends  to  make  owner- 
ship of  the  big  concerns  more  widespread. 

"The  Du  Pont  Co.,  for  example,  has  more 
than  45  million  shares  of  common  stock  and 
2.4  million  shares  of  preferred  stock  out- 
standing. In  addition  to  the  Individuals 
who  own  Du  Pont  shares  in  their  own 
names,  the  stock  Is  also  held  by  600  schools 
and  colleges.  200  hospitals,  more  than  600 
churches,  nearly  700  charitable  Institutions 
and  more  than  500  Insurance  companies. 

Small  shareholders  gradually  are  getting 
an  Increasing  stake  In  stock  ownership. 
Even  in  the  country's  largest  company  In 
terms  of  assets,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  no  individual  shareholder  owns 


as   much  as  one-thlrtteth  of   1   percent  at 

the  stock. 

Minions  of  Individuals  today,  through 
ownership  of  life  Insurance  policies.  Invest- 
ment funds,  and  equities  In  pension  and 
retirement  plans,  are  indirect  owners  of  the 
big,  successful  companies. 

Much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  big  busi- 
ness concerns  today  is  based  on  practices 
that  were  discarded  decades  ago.  "The  days 
of  child  labor,  'union  busting.'  and  sweat- 
shops are  as  outmoded  as  the  gasoline  that 
used  to  run  the  tin  lizzie,"  an  oil-company 
executive  declares. 

Over  the  years,  laws  have  been  passed  and 
agencies  created  to  regulate  various  types 
of  businesses.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  various  States  have  "watchdog"  agencies 
in  transportation,  ommunicatlons.  banking, 
securities  trading,  and  other  fields.  Much 
of  the  Federal  regulation  stems  from  the 
Reconstruction  era  following  the  Civil  War, 
when  pools  and  trusts  were  created  to  main- 
tain production  and  prices  In  key  Industries. 

New  suggestions  for  regulating  big  busi- 
nesses continue  to  be  made.  Only  a  few 
days  ago — on  March  18 — a  proposal  was  made 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  that  prices  of  steel  and 
other  heavy  metals  should  be  controlled  In 
much  the  same  way  as  public  utility  rates 
are  regulated. 

THE    SIGHT   HAND    AND   THK    LXTT 

Sometimes,  businessmen  say,  the  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses in  its  desire  to  make  business  more 
competitive  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Nation's  big  en- 
terprises. 

David  E.  Lillenthal,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  gives  this 
example:  He  asked  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys- 
tem to  take  over  the  tremendously  difficult 
task  of  redesigning  and  mass-producing  the 
atomic  bomb.  But,  at  about  the  same  time, 
another  Federal  agency,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, was  suing  to  split  off  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  from  the  Bell  System  and  to 
divide   Western   Electric    Into  several    parts. 

In  other  words,  a  Bell  System  executive  re- 
marked, the  Government  was  asking  for 
the  destruction  of  the  very  things  most 
needed  for  a  Job  vital  to  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity— size  and  organizational  unity. 

The  debate  over  bigness  in  business  still 
goes  on.  There  Is  continued  questioning 
about  the  part  big  organizations  should  have 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  But  this  much  seems 
certain:  As  the  Nation  grows  and  develops, 
there  will  be  many  Jobs  for  the  big.  finan- 
cially strong,  research-minded  companies. 
These  firms,  holding  their  places  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  competition  of  American 
business,  have  the  facilities  and  the  depth 
of  leadership  to  tackle  the  giant  tasks  that 
people  want  to  see  accomplished. 


America* B  business  giants^ — The  15  biggest  compa\ 

lies,  ranked  by  amount  of  asset* 

Total  assets 

1058  proOta 

Numher  of 
workers 

Number  of 
stockholders 

Amprirftn  Tplpnhone  &  Tel^eraDh  Co. ......... 

$10,404,000,000 

7,900,000,000 
«,8ttl,W«l,(X)0 
4,  43«t,  (lU),  OOU 
3,430,0(X),nOO 
8,  23M.  000.  000 
3,112.  (WO.  000 

2,  wa,  («■.',  (100 
2,  »i2.  (mi.  000 
2,7f.O,0(X),000 
2,640,000,000 
3,830,000.000 
3,481,000,000 
2,421,000,000 
3,ldi,U0U,000 

$052,000,000 
UtA.  000, 000 
n34. 000, 000 
301,000,000 

(») 

157,000.000 

SIO.OOO.OIX) 

12,  000,  000 

06. 000.  («)o 

118.000,000 
341,000,000 

(•) 

358.000,000 

243,000.000 
13)1,000,000 

725,000 

l.W.OOO 

620.000 

223.  M» 

56,000 

75.000 

52.500 

78,000 

165,000 

46,000 

85,800 

62,000 

38.400 

240,700 

140,500 

1,620.000 

standard  Oil  Co   (New  Jersey) 

soo.ooo 

750.700 

Vnlted  States  Steel  CorD... .....-.............— .. 

311.700 

OuU  Oil  Corn         

83.600 

Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co .... .............. 

307.000 

The  Texas  Co                ... 

13H.30O 

Pcim.«>ivania  RR.  Co . 

Ford  Motor  Co  . 

137. 100 
365.000 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

151.000 

E   I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co ........... 

300.400 

New  York  Central  KR .... 

40,000 

Standard  OH  Co.  of  California ...... .. 

154,000 

Qoneral  Electric  Co . . ............. 

a»s,Boo 

Bethlehem  Steol  Corp 

186,700 

i  ExcludlnR  bonks  and  Insiirance  (wmpanles. 
>  Profits  for  10S8  not  yet  avaUabl*. 

KoTX.— Profits  are  after  taxes. 

Source;  Latest  financial  reports. 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  20  years  of  service  in  the  Congress, 
the  defense  of  our  country  luifi  always 
been  one  of  my  principal  concerns.  In 
World  War  n.  during  the  Korean 
emergency  and  during  the  present  cold 
war.  I  have  learned  that  we  need  big 
business  with  its  research  skills,  its 
trained  manpower,  and  its  facilities  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  all  of  us.  This 
statement  is  In  no  way  incompatible  with 
the  philosophy  I  ehare  with  every  other 
Member  of  this  body  that  small  business 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  advance- 
ment of  America's  future.  I  am  unwill- 
ing, however,  to  identify  bigness  with 
badness.  I  am  opposed  to  monopoly  in 
any  form,  but  an  examination  of  the 
record  shows  that  in  most  areas  large 
firms  are  meeting  keen  competition  from 
other  firms  equally  endowed  with  capital, 
resources,  and  management  skills. 

As  we  approach  the  time  where  our 
leaders  must  meet  with  the  Soviets  at  a 
summit  conference,  we  must  close  ranks 
and  stop  these  senseless  attacks  on  the 
business  community  which  if  continued 
may  destroy  one  of  our  greatest  assets. 


EXPLANATION  OP  SENATOR  DODDS 
VOTiS  ON  KENNEDY-ERVIN  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  like  other 
Senators.  I  have  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  mail  concerning  my  votes  on 
proposed  labor  reform  legislation.  My 
vote  in  favor  of  the  original  McClellan 
"bill  of  rights"  amendment  has  received 
particular  mention. 

While  the  great  preponderance  of  mail 
has  supported  my  action,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  union  ofQcials.  fnany  of 
whom  I  know  and  respect,  who  have  ex- 
pressed shock  and  disappointment. 

I  know  that  my  action  was  In  the  best 
Interest  of  union  members  and  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

But  I  believe  it  Is  important  that  union 
leaders,  and  especially  rank  and  file 
imion  members,  clearly  understand  what 
was  involved  and  why  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors acted  as  we  did.  For  that  reason  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  answer  letters 
on  this  subject  in  considerable  detail. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccord  correspondence  between 
myself  and  Joseph  M.  Rourke,  a  distin- 
guished and  able  Coimecticut  labor 
leader  whom  I  have  known  and  admired 
for  many  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Cannot  understand  your  vote  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan  amendments  to  Kennedy-Ervln  bill. 
Members  of  Connecticut  labor  iinlons  do  not 
deserve  this  treatment.  Am  deeply  shocked 
and  grieved  by  this  vote. 

Joseph  M.  Rottrki, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Cour^cil. 

Uay  1.  1968. 
Mr.  JoaiPH  M.  Rourkb. 

Seerefary-rreojurer,  Connectieut  State  Labor 
Council.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
X>BAa  Mr.  Roxtrks:  Tou  hav*  expressed  an 
interest   in   my   position  on  labor   reform 


legislation  and  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
explain  my  action  on  this  Important  issue 
and  the  reasons  toat  led  me  to  it. 

On  September  10,  1958,  during  my  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  Senate,  I  appeared 
before  the  State  convention  of  the  APL-CIO 
in  Hartford.  I  told  the  convention  clearly 
and  frankly  that  the  need  for  labor  reform 
legislation  was  long  overdue:  that  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ives  reform  bill  was  only  a  beginning; 
and  that  I  favored  more  comprehensive  re- 
form legislation  with  stronger  enforcement 
provisions. 

Since  this  year's  Kennedy  bill  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  last  yeWs.  it  should  have 
been  clear  that  I  would  support  attempts  to 
strengthen  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  anyone  who  has  followed  my  public 
statements  on  this  Issue  should  be  surprised 
by  my  course  of  action. 

The  ECennedy-Ervln  blU,  as  it  was  reported 
out  of  committee  and  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  contained  many  admirable 
provisions  and  a  number  of  defects. 

Its  requirements  for  financial  accounting, 
for  conflict  of  Interest  reporting,  for  Inspec- 
tion of  records,  for  codes  of  ethical  practices, 
and  other  provisions  were  reasonably  effec- 
tive. But  the  bill  also  contained  a  number 
of  weaknesses. 

Its  provisions  regarding  union  elections, 
the  banning  of  criminals  from  union  ofBce, 
and  the  imposiUon  of  trusteeships  were  In- 
adequate. Moreover,  It  did  not  adequately 
deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Jurisdiction;  with 
reprehensible  forms  of  picketing:  or  with 
unjustified  secondary  boycotts. 

I  supported  successful  floor  amendments 
which  (a)  reduced  the  "no  man's  land  area" 
with  regard  to  NLRB  Jurisdiction;  (b) 
tightened  provisions  concerning  the  holding 
of  union  office  by  convicted  criminals;  (c) 
outlawed  some  Improper  boycott  practices 
(l.e.,  the  "hot  cargo"  amendments);  and 
(d)  stiffened  criminal  penalties  under  some 
sections  of  the  act. 

I  supported  the  McClellan  bill  of  rights 
amendments  to  assure  the  observance  of 
constitutional  rights  within  union  affairs, 
rights  which  the  record  proves  have  been 
repeatedly  violated  in  considerable  segments 
of  organized  labor. 

My  support  of  the  McClellan  bill  of  rights 
amendments  has  caused  considerable  contro- 
versy. It  has  been  condemned  by  some 
union  officials,  and  generally  acclaimed  by 
the  public  and  the  press.  My  position  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  fundamental, 
constitutional  rights  are  being  violated  day 
by  day  in  the  affairs  of  some  unions,  and 
that  these  rights  should  be  protected  by  law. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  bill  of  rights 
provisions  Impose  some  bothersome  require- 
ments on  decent  unions,  the  requirements 
are  no  more  burdensome  than  those  long 
ago  imp>06ed  on  business,  agriculttire  and 
other  elements  of  our  society  with  the  en- 
thusiastic backing  of  organized  labor. 

The  honest  unions  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  bill  of  rights.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  some  provisions  of  the  original  blU  of 
rights  amendment  would  place  undue  and 
unintended  burdens  on  decent  unions,  a 
number  of  changes  were  proposed  In  It  which 
Senator  McClellan  agreed  to  and  which  I 
was  happy  to  support. 

The  biU  of  rights  amendment  Which  finally 
emerged  had  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Senate  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  wlU 
effectively  protect  the  oonstitutional  rights 
of  all  union  members.  While  I  was  pleased 
to  see  improvements  made  in  the  original 
bill  of  rights  amendment,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  had  the  original  amendment 
failed  to  pass,  there  would  not  now  be  any 
bUI  of  rights  in  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  charged  tliat  my  vote  made  It 
possible  for  the  original  McCleUan  amend- 
ment to  pass  (47  to  46).    It  that  b«  true.  I 


am  glad  of  It  and  I  shall  always  look  back 
on  that  vote  with  pride. 

I  thought  that  the  proposed  safeguards 
for  free,  secret  elections  In  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  bill  were  defective  In  tliat  they  did  not 
provide  for  written  notice  of  aU  elections 
to  aU  union  members  at  least  15  days  prior 
to  such  elections.  I  know  that  many  union 
members,  especially  those  whose  work  in- 
volves travel,  are  not  familiar  with  election 
dates  and  have  not  in  the  past  taken  part  in 
the  voting.  Effective  democracy  in  unions  or 
anywhere  else  rests  upon  widespread  par- 
ticipation. My  amendment  sought  to  as- 
sure this  participation  by  providing  written 
notice  of  all  elections.  It  was  passed  and  Is 
now  part  of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  also  felt  that  the  Kennedy-Ervln  pro- 
visions were  deficient  concerning  the  im- 
position of  trusteeships  by  national  unions 
upon  local  unions.  These  provisions  aUowed 
a  national  union,  on  its  own  authority,  to 
take  over  control  of  a  local,  and  destroy  the 
autonomy  of  that  local.  In  the  past,  some 
union  leaders  have  used  this  trusteeship 
device  to  rig  union  elections,  to  destroy  l<x;al 
union  freedom,  to  milk  local  union  treas- 
uries and  for  many  other  Illicit  alms. 

My  amendment  provided  that  any  na- 
tional union  must  submit  clear  and  convinc- 
ing proof  to  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  that  a 
trusteeship  was  Justified  lief  ore  such  union 
would  be  allowed  to  take  over  local  union 
control.  This  amendment  was  hotly  de- 
bated and  finally  defeated  in  a  roUcall  vote 
by  a  margin  of  51  to  41.  WhUe  I  was  sorry 
to  see  this  amendment  defeated,  I  realize 
that  it  sometimes  takes  years  of  effort  to 
enact  laws  of  this  kind.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  strong  showing  that  this  amendment  had 
In  its  initial  offering  and  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  defects  wliich  I  pointed 
out  in  the  committee  bill  concerning  trus- 
teeships, two  significant  changes  were  made, 
which  are  now  part  of  the  Senate  bill:  The 
period  for  which  a  trusteeship  may  remain  in 
effect  was  reduced  from  18  months  to  12"" 
months.  The  appeal  procedures  by  which 
local  union  members  may  have  trusteeships 
set  aside  were  made  easier. 

These  were  important  steps  toward  fuller 
protection  for  local  union  self-government 
and  I  am  thankful  that  my  action  suc- 
ceeded to  this  extent.  These  two  advances 
are  by  no  means  enough  but  they  do  rep- 
resent progress. 

I  voted  against  a  number  of  amendments 
which  I  thought  went  far  beyond  reform  of 
corrupt  practices  and  struck  at  the  heart 
of  legitimate  union  prfu:tlces. 

I  believe  that  some  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  unjustified  tanna  of  pick- 
eting and  secondary  boycotts.  I  supp>orted 
on  the  floor  some  amendments  which  did 
make  an  advance  in  this  direction.  But  I 
also  opposed  amendments  which  would  elim- 
inate all  picketing  and  all  secondary  boy- 
cotts. 

There  are  some  f<n7ns  of  picketing  and 
some  types  of  boycotts  which  are  Justified 
and  which  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decades.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
delineate  in  legislation  the  line  between  Jus- 
tified and  unjtutified  picketing  and  boy- 
cotts. Most  of  the  amendments  that  were 
offered  did  not  make  this  distinction  and  I 
voted  against  them. 

We  have  been  asstired  that  a  select  group 
of  the  most  respected  labor  authorities  in 
the  country  are  now  working  out  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  striking  the  propo-  balance 
between  right  and  wrong  practices  In  these 
areas.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
legislation  wUl  be  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  I 
Intend  to  press  vigorously  for  such  action. 

During  the  course  of  debate  over  a  period 
of  a  weelu  one  argument  was  frequently 
raised  against  the  reform  measures  which  I 
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supported.  It  waa  Bald  that  they  consti- 
tuted unwarranted  Interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  mattera  that  are  not 
the    business   of    the    Federal    Government. 

Thla  argfument  la  baalcally  Inconsistent. 
It  Is  only  under  Federal  law  and  regulation 
that  the  vmlon  movement  haa  flourished  and 
expanded.  More  than  17  mlUlon  American* 
are  union  members  and  In  most  instances 
union  membership  Is  a  requirement  for  tbelr 
employment.  When  one  adds  to  this  num- 
ber the  families  of  these  members,  who  are 
vitally  effected  by  everything  that  happens 
to  them;  when  one  considers  the  tremendous 
Impact  of  this  great  segment  of  society  upon 
our  laws,  the  political,  conomerclal.  and  social 
life  of  this  Nation;  who  can  doubt  that  Fed- 
eral Intervention  la  called  for.  Pederal  regu- 
lations to  Insiire  honesty,  responsibility,  and 
democratic  procedures  are  justified  and  the 
long  and  dismal  record  spelled  out  In  over 
40  volumea  of  committee  hearings  proves 
that  they  are  needed. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Connecticut  Labor 
Convention   on   September   10,   1958,  I  said: 

"A  few  Hoffas  and  Becks  are  tearing  down 
the  good  name  of  labor  that  was  built  up  by 
generations  of  honest  and  Idealistic  labor 
leaders  through  a  century  of  sacrifice  and 
struggle.  Try  as  It  might,  organized  labor 
by  Itself  cannot  drive  out  these  corrupt  ele- 
ments. They  are  strongly  entrenched. 
Through  use  of  their  great  wealth,  through 
the  terrorism  of  their  hoodlum  element  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  weak  politicians. 
they  have  thus  far  been  able  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  honest  labor  to  drive  them  out. 
That  Is  why  the  real  friends  of  labor  In  Con- 
gress favor  reform  legislation  that  will  end 
these  abuses  and  help  the  labor  movement 
to  stand  before  the  public  as  95  percent  at 
Its  leaders  want  It  to  stand — honest,  pro- 
gressive, and  patriotic." 

I  have  stood  by  my  campaign  promises  and 
have  worked  to  enact  a  law  which  I  think 
la  good  for  vmlon  labor  and  good  for  the 
oountry. 

Sinowely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodo. 


S.  44,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  the  San  Lula  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  twit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  Calendar  No.  142,  S.  73,  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  initial  stage 
of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  partici- 
pating projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes,  would  be 
considered  on  Tuesday  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

I  desire  to  notify  the  Senate  that  the  same 
statement  can  be  made  about  Calendar  No. 
185.  8.  1120.  to  amend  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Act  with  respect  to  the  required  reserves; 
and  also  Calendar  No.  186.  S.  1063,  amending 
the  Pederal  DepoeiU  Insurance  Act  with  re- 
spect to  bank  mergers. 

The  majority  leader  announced  yesterday 
that  Calendar  No.  183.  8.  bill  690.  providing 
for  Increased  Industrial  use  of  agricultural 
products,  would  very  likely  be  considered 
today.  At  the  request  of  a  Senator,  the 
conalderaUon  of  that  bill  will  be  postponed 
for  a  few  days.  It  will  not  be  considered 
before  next  week. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  when 
the  Senate  meets  tomorrow.  It  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Senators  to  make 
insertions  in  the  Recoko  and  making 
speeches.  There  will  be  no  proposed  legis- 
lation considered  and  no  votes  taken. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  the  nomination  of  Jus- 
tice Stewart  will  be  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 


REPRINTINO  OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
461.  84TH  CONGRESS 

liCr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
appearing  not  to  be  further  morning 
business,  I  ask  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Camtht  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Cnar  Clirx.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  85)  authorising  the 
reprinting  of  House  Document  451  of 
the  84th  Congresa. 


LEQI8LATIVB  PROGRAM  FOR 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  yesterday,  by  the 
majority  whip  oonoemlxv  the  Senate's 
proffrtm  for  Tuesday  next  X  ask  unani- 
mous eonstnt  that  tht  announeemenl 
may  be  included  in  the  Ricosd  at  this 
point, 

Tht  PRB8IDXNO  OITXCIR  (Mr. 
Orvuiino  in  tht  ohatr),  Zs  thtrt  ob« 
Jtotlont 

Thtrt  bttni  no  obJtoUon,  tht  an- 
nounotmtnt  was  ordtrtd  to  bt  prtnttd 
In  tht  Rmou.  at  foUowi: 

Ut.  MaHsvaasv  Mr.  Pr«sld*B%,  tht  purpoM 
ot  ealUng  vp  %ae  eoaAUReal  reaoluUoa  Is  to 
have  ■ome  bminese  peadtat  before  the  Sen* 
att.    KarUer  X  suted  that  Oaleadar  Mo.  141, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  today,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHALX£NOE  OF  BERLIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  guns  of  the  Second 
World  War  became  silent,  this  Nation 
made  a  historic  decision  to  help  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  wherever  it  might  be 
threatened.  We  have  reaffirmed  this  de- 
cision on  many  occasions — when  we  sent 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  when  we 
signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
when  we  fought  in  Korea.  Ten  years 
ago  we  proved  by  the  Berlin  airlift  that, 
whatever  the  devious  manner  used  by 
the  Communists  to  extend  their  power, 
we  could  respond  with  equal  ingenuity 
and  determination. 

We  will  soon  be  tested  to  see  whether 
we  still  have  the  persevtranot  and  tht 
purpost  to  carry  out  our  deoislon  to  de- 
fend freedom  whtrtvtr  it  is  thrtattntd. 
Our  ohalltngt  is  onot  again  in  Btrlin 
whtrt  tht  Bovltt  Union  Is  waging  an- 
other cunning  offensive  to  drive  liberty 
from  its  outpost  in  Wttt  Btrlin.  Tht 
tlmt  and  plaet  of  our  tttUni  wiU  bt  at 
tht  Conftrtnot  of  Fortlm  Mlnlsttn  in 
OtntvaonMay  11.  Do  wt  havt  tht  skiU 
and  dtttrmlnatlon  to  ttand  Armf 

Mr.  Prttldtnt,  X  am  awart  thai  thla 
may  apptar  to  bt  a  rhttorteal  qutsUon. 
BYtryont  claims  to  bt  in  agrttmtnt  that 
wt  should  stand  firm.  Ctrtainly  no  rt* 
•poDslblt  ptrton.  to  tar  u  X  know,  haa 


suggested  that  we  yield  to  any  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  bluffs  and  threats  by  turn- 
ing West  Berlin  over  to  the  Communists. 
If  the  issue  were  so  clearcut  as  whether 
or  not  to  continue  our  protection  of  West 
Berlin,  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
would  respond  with  near  unanimity  that 
we  should  not  withdraw.  A  spot  check 
of  public  opinion  during  March  by  the 
New  York  Times  showed  overwhelming 
popular  support  for  President  Elsen- 
hower's decision  to  stand  firm  In  Berlin. 

Unfortunately,  the  decisions  to  be 
made  at  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters Will  not  be  so  black  and  white  as 
whether  or  not  to  stay  In  Berlin.  In- 
stead, the  Issues  will  be  subtle  and  decep- 
tive. I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether 
we  are  adequately  prepwiied.  as  a  Nation, 
to  give  Mr.  Hertcr,  who  will  represent 
us.  the  support  he  will  need. 

The  same  spot  check  by  the  New  York 
Times  which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
showed  an  appalling  lack  of  information 
about  the  facts  involved  in  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  those  In- 
terviewed did  not  know  that  Berlin  was 
deep  within  the  territory  of  Eastern 
Germany.  Policy  In  a  democracy  can 
only  be  as  strong  as  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  on  which  it  rests.  Moreover, 
even  among  those  highly  informed  on 
world  affairs  there  is  general  vagueness 
about  what  "standing  firm"  means  In 
terms  of  concrete  iwlicles  and  speciflc 
situations.  There  are  some  who  in  one 
breath  speak  of  the  necessity  of  "stick- 
ing to  our  guns"  in  Berlin,  and  in  the 
next  breath  speak  of  concessions  which 
we  might  make. 

It  is  because  I  feel  the  need  for  wide- 
spread knowledge  and  discussion  of  the 
Berlin  situation  and  the  issues  to  be 
faced  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence that  I  have  chosen  to  speak  again 
on  the  challenge  of  Berlin.    I  believe 

there  are  some  people  in  positions  which 
enable  them  to  mold  public  opinion  who. 
in  their  wish  to  bring  about  a  world  in 
which  relations  among  nations  are  less 
strained  than  today,  are  being  guided 
by  that  wish  rather  than  by  the  lessons 
of  history.  If  these  voices  should  be 
successful  in  reconciling  the  American 
people  to  seemingly  minor  concessions 
or  adjustments  in  our  Berlin  policy  or 
our  European  policy  at  this  crucial  time. 
I  fear  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
groundwork  of  European  security  will 
gradually  disintegrate.  Any  changes 
which  are  to  be  made  in  our  German 
policy  should  be  the  result  of  careful, 
prolonged  thought,  not  a  hasty  Improvi- 
sation to  meet  Soviet  threats  and  pros- 
surts, 

TNI   SOVRT   VtTTMATVM   Or   MOVIMU*   IV 

The  Immtdlate  crisis  stems  from  tht 
nott  delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union  simul- 
taneously to  tht  United  States.  France, 
and  tht  Unlttd  Kingdom  on  Novtmbtr 
ST.  1»M,  Xn  aomt  rttptcts  tht  nott  was 
likt  mott  othtr  Sovltt  nottt— Itnithy. 
obviously  designed  for  propaganda  pur- 
pottt,  and  fuU  of  omissions  and  distor- 
tions. It  atttmpttd  to  rtwriU  tht  his- 
tory of  tht  postwar  ptrlod  In  such  a  fash- 
ion that  the  Wtsttrn  Powtra  would  ap- 
ptar rtaponslblt  for  tht  Btrlin  situation, 
tht  continued  division  of  Oermany,  tht 


lack  of  a  German  peace  treaty,  and  for 
the  cold  war  Itself. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  note  accused 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  of  violating  the  Potsdam 
Agreement.  The  Soviets  claimed,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  West  had  violated  the 
economic  portions  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment by  refusing  to  honor  their  commit- 
ments regarding  the  transfer  to  the  So- 
viet Union  of  the  agreed  amount  of  in- 
dustrial equipment  from  West  Germany. 
This  agreement  we  all  know  was  reduced 
to  a  scrap  of  paper,  not  by  us.  but  by  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  Actually,  the  West- 
em  nations  had  been  impelled  to  suspend 
reparations  shipments  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up 
to  Its  economic  obligations  under  the 
agreement.  TTie  unfulfilled  Soviet  obli- 
gations included  delivering  food  and 
other  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  some 
of  the  capital  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
commitment  to  treat  Oermany  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit.  If  we  had  not  suspended 
the  transfers,  the  greed  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  bled  Germany  white 
and  allowed  the  people  of  Western  Ger- 
many to  remain  dependent  on  economic 
aid  from  us  indefinitely. 

Undoubtedly,  many  agreements  have 
been  violated  in  regard  to  Germany.  But, 
as  I  will  show  in  more  detail  later,  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, which  bears  the  guilt. 

In  addition  to  charging  that  the  West- 
em  allies  had  violated  the  Potsdam 
Agreement,  the  Soviet  note  alleged  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  West  which  had 
prevented  the  peaceful  uniflcaUon  of 
Germany.  I  shaU  read  a  few  of  the 
ridiculous  assertions  of  the  Soviet  note: 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  for  complete  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
German  people,  or  In  those  of  any  other 
people.  •  •   • 

The  governments  of  the  three  powers  are 
seeking  to  keep  in  force  the  long-since  obso- 
lete part  of  the  wartime  agreemenU  that 
governed  the  occupation  of  Oermany  and  en- 
titled them  in  the  past  to  stay  in  Berlin.  At 
the  tame  time,  as  stated  above,  the  Western 
Powers  have  grossly  violated  the  Four  Power 
agreemenu.  including  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment, which  U  the  most  concentrated  ex- 
preMion  of  the  obligations  of  the  powers  with 
respect  to  Oermany. 

These  distortions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  Soviet 
Union's  intention  to  bluff  and  bludgeon 
the  Western  Powers  into  relinquishing 
their  righU  in  Berlin.  This  purpose  be- 
came obvious  in  the  note  iUelf.  The 
Soviet  Union  by  iu  own  words  showed 
that  it  wanted  to  add  to  iU  lUt  of  treaty 
violations  by  denouncing  those  few 
agretmenu  on  Germany  which  art  still 
la  tffeot.  And  it  wished  to  tscapt  tht 
jtaominy  of  this  act  by  proclaiming  tht 
lit  that  the  WtsUrn  Powtrt  had  alrtady 
violated  these  agreements.  I  quote  fur- 
ther from  tht  nott; 

The  tovtfi  Qovernmsnt  e«n  no  lont»r  ron- 
itcer  iiHlt  bound  by  th«t  pari  of  the  Allied 
•trsemtnli  on  Germany  whieh  has  aseumMI 
Mh  unequal  character  and  Is  beii^  used  tor 
the  mnintehKnee  of  the  oocupatlon  rt|lme  la 
Wtit  Berlin  and  for  interferenee  in  the  in- 
Urna)  affalri  o(  the  Oerman  DMnoeratle 
lUpublte. 

In  view  of  thto,  tht  Oovernmtnt  of  the 
u.a.Bj(.  notifiM   the  Oovemmtnt  of  the 


United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards 
as  null  and  void  (1)  the  "protocol  of  the 
agreement  between  the  U.S.8.R.,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  occu- 
pation zones  of  Germany  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Greater  Berlin,"  dated  September 
12.  1944;  and  (3)  the  associated  supple- 
mentary agreements,  including  the  agree- 
ment on  the  control  mechanism  in  Germany 
concluded  between  the  U.S.SJI..  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  May  1, 
1945 — that  is,  the  agreements  which  were  to 
be  effective  during  the  first  years  after  the 
surrender   of   Oermany.  •   •  • 

Of  all  the  Allied  agreements  on  Germany 
there  Is.  in  fact,  only  one  wnich  is  complied 
With  today.  It  is  the  agreement  on  what  is 
known  as  the  quadripartite  status  of  Ber- 
lin. The  three  powers  are  demanding  the 
preservation  for  their  own  sake  of  the  occu- 
pation privileges  based  on  the  quadripartite 
agreements,  which  they  have  themselves 
flouted. 

The  Soviet  note  then  proposed  that 
Western  Allies  abandon  their  occupation 
rights  in  West  Berlin  in  favor  of  a  so- 
called  free  city.  East  Berlin  would  re- 
main imder  the  control  of  the  Commu- 
nists, however.  If  this  proposal  was  not 
accepted  by  the  West  in  6  months,  or  if 
negotiations  were  not  under  way  for 
reaching  an  agreement  to  the  taste  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  note  indicated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  consider  itself  free 
of  its  obligations  to  them  in  relation  to 
Berlin.  These  obligations,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  crucial  ones  of  permitting  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  note  carried  a  fla- 
grant threat  of  force.  It  implied  that  the 
defense  of  the  West's  position  in  West 
Berlin  might  unleash  a  world  war.  It 
also  stated  that  any  violation  of  the 
frontiers  of  East  Germany — without 
specifying  whether  use  of  the  corridors 
into  West  Berlin  would  be  Interpreted  as 
such  a  violation — would  cause  appropri- 
ate retaliation  by  the  nations  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty. 

Although  we  have  learned  to  expect 
ansrthing  from  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
note  was  an  unusually  rash  act.  The 
establishment  of  a  time  limit  for  us  to 
comply  with  the  Soviet  demands,  the 
threat  to  denounce  its  treaty  obligations, 
and  the  not-too-subtle  hint  of  force  are 
all  very  serious  actions,  and  verge  on  be- 
ing insults.  For  all  its  talk  of  reducing 
tensions  in  the  cold  war,  this  note  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
perpetuates  the  cold  war.  If  it  does 
nothing  else,  this  note  should  convince 
any  who  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Soviet 
propaganda  in  favor  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world.  Even  prtvtntlng  tht 
cold  war  from  turning  into  a  hot  war  re- 
quirts  somt  degree  of  restraint  on  both 
sides.  When  both  sides  have  more  than 
tnouih  nuclear  wtapons  to  wipt  tht 
othtr  off  tht  ilobt,  tht  ftar  of  bting 
obliterated  is  usually  enough  to  kttp  even 
tht  Communists  from  IndtMrimlnatt 
thrtats  of  forct.  Ntvtrthtltts,  tht 
txitttnot  of  Communist  and  frn  worM 
forces  within  a  ftw  fttt  of  taoh  othtr  In 
Otrmany  and  tlnwhtrt  rtquUrts  thai 
both  sidts  act  with  rtstralnt  to  that  a 
war  Is  not  starttd  aoeldtatally  and  un- 
mttntlonally.  Cotxistenct,  which  Im- 
pUts  a  lifting  of  tensions,  would  rtquirt 
tvtn  mort  restraint,  rtstralnt  which  this 


note  proves  the  Communists  wo'old  never 
exercise  for  long. 

In  this  very  note  the  Soviet  Union  said 
"methods  of  blackmail  and  reckless 
threats  of  force  are  least  of  all  opportune 
in  solving  such  a  problem  as  the  Berlin 
issue.  Such  methods  will  not  help  to  set- 
tle a  single  question;  they  can  only  ag- 
gravate the  situation  to  danger  point." 
Yet,  In  the  same  breath  the  Soviets  made 
one  of  the  most  blatant  attempts  at 
blackmail,  one  of  the  most  reckless 
threats  since  the  death  of  Stalin. 

This,  then,  is  our  challenge.  E>o  we 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  the 
course  of  world  events  in  the  direction 
they  want  by  a  note  of  threats  and  of 
blackmail?  Or  do  we  continue  to  stead- 
fastly pursue  the  course  we  have  set  for 
ourselves,  determining  situations  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  not  allowing  them  to 
be  Influenced  by  Soviet  bluffs? 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  in  mind,  be- 
yond the  obvious  Intention  of  creating 
enough  tension  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  Berlin  or  Germany  which  would  be 
more  to  Soviet  advantage  than  the  status 
quo.  Since  the  November  27  note,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  made  many  speeches, 
making  the  situation  sound  more  or  less 
grim  according  to  whichever  interpre- 
tation he  felt  at  the  moment  would  most 
advance  his  cause.  In  a  s];>eech  at  Leip- 
zig on  March  5  Mr.  Khrushchev  proposed 
that  if  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  was 
not  signed,  he  would  proceed  unilaterally 
with  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany. 
In  other  speeches  he  has  admitted  that 
until  a  peace  treaty  is  signed  the  Western 
forces  do  have  a  right  to  remain  in  Ber- 
lin, and  he  has  made  it  clear  that  May 
27  was  not  the  firm  deadline  of  an  ulti- 
matum. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  that  to 
some  extent  this  country  has  already  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  bluffed.  We  have  not 
had  confidence  enough  in  our  own  poli- 
cies in  Berlin,  and  we  have  been  too  eager 
to  look  for  ways  in  which  we  can  appease 
the  Soviets  to  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing out  their  ultimatum.  Of  course,  we 
had  to  take  the  situation  seriously,  but 
we  did  not  have  to  rush  ahead  with  nego- 
tiations as  if  we  had  to  get  under  the  wire 
by  a  certain  date. 
■rraiLxtKXNO  aioKT  or  kiqk  ALTrrvsi  rLXOKTi 

A  far  better  course  of  action  than  rush- 
ing headlong  into  negotiations  has  been 
our  calm  preparation  to  establish  a  new  . 
airlift  into  West  Berlin  if  necessary.  Tht 
large,  modem  transport  planes  which 
we  would  want  to  use  in  the  tvtnt  of  a 
new  airlift,  tht  0-lSO's,  rtquirt  higher 
altitudes  than  tht  piston-drivtn  planes 
we  havt  ustd  prtviously.  Thtrtfort,  tht 
United  StatN  dwldtd  to  ohalltngt  tht 
Sovitt  claim  to  tht  right  to  limit  flight 
altitudts  to  10,000  fttt  and  to  tsUblish 
our  right  to  fly  our  plants  at  any  altitudt 
wt  ohoon.  As  long  as  rtgular  air  trafllo 
prteautloni  art  taktn,  thtrt  ts  no  rta- 
ton  tht  Communists  i))ouM  havt  tht 
right  to  ttU  us  how  high  wt  can  fly. 

Thtrtfort,  on  March  V  wt  flltd  a 
flight  plan  for  a  O-190  turboprop  trans- 
port plant,  erotttng  tht  air  corridor  at 
10,000  fttt.  Tht  aovttt  air  control  oa- 
otr  protetttd  and.  when  tht  plant  was 
in  flight,  thrtt  Soviet  Jtt  flghttrs  busted 
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It  throughout  Its  ffight.  Nevertheless, 
we  had  made  clear  that  we  had  not  and 
would  not  accept  Any  altitude  ceiling  in 
the  air  corridors.  At  first  the  Soviets 
warned  that  Incidents  might  result  if 
this  were  tried  again,  but  later,  when 
we  demonstrated  that  we  were  un- 
daunted, the  Soviets  retracted  their 
warning  to  a  simple  statement  that  air 
collisions  might  result  but  that  it  did  not 
mean  any  American  aircraft  would  be 
molested  or  attacked. 

On  April  14  a  second  American  trans- 
port plane  flying  above  10,000  feet  was 
harassed  by  Soviet  planes  and  a^ain  the 
United  States  has  protested.  Undeni- 
ably this  is  a  war  of  nerves,  but  I  see  no 
reason  we  should  have  any  fear  that  our 
nerves  are  not  just  as  strong  as  those  of 
the  Communists.  The  Soviets  are  Just 
as  uneasy  as  we  are,  they  just  have  such 
complete  control  of  speech  and  press  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  can  appear 
always  as  unperturbed  as  they  wish.  I 
think  that  we  are  overlooking  this  tre- 
mendoiis  force  in  the  Berlin  crisis,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Just  as  uneasy,  and 
Just  as  reluctant  to  get  into  a  big  war, 
as  we  are.  I  wish  we  would  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  more.  We  can  chal- 
lenge them  more  on  the  presence  of  their 
troops  in  the  satellite  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  can  challenfte  them  to  free 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  put 
pressure  on  us  In  Berlin,  we  can  put 
pressure  on  them.  One  method  of  apply- 
ing pressure  which  has  been  suggested  is 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  blockade 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  Baltic  Sea  area.  Turkey,  which  con- 
trols the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles 
Straits,  is  one  of  the  most  fearless  of 
the  NATO  powers,  and  Denmark,  which 
lies  across  the  outlet  from  the  Baltic 
6ea.  is  also  a  staunch  participant  in  the 
free  world  security  system. 

There  are  other  measures  short  of 
war  which  have  lonR  been  recognized  in 
International  law  as  methods  of  bringing 
physical  pressure  against  a  state.  In  the 
past  such  methods  have  included  the 
ruptiure  of  diplomatic  relations,  embar- 
goes, suspension  of  treaties,  and  boy- 
cotts. These  indeed  would  be  serious 
steps,  but  I  mention  them  to  show  that 
if  the  Communists  choose  to  apply  pres- 
sure, there  are  counterpressurcs  we  can 
apply  if  we  wish  until  they  return  to 
acceptable  behavior. 

In  addition,  the  free  world  needs  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
unity  of  purpose  in  regard  to  Berlin,  as 
we  did  at  the  recent  Council  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
This  meeting  was  an  excellent  occasion 
to  rei^fflrm  a  united  stand  because  it 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Still 
unified,  working  together  more  closely 
than  ever,  NATO  symbolizes  the  ability 
of  15  different  nations,  encompassing 
450  million  people,  to  work  together  in 
defense  of  freedom.  In  the  communique 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the 
Council  noted  its  "imanimous  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Berlin,  and  the  rights  and 
obUgations  of  the  Allied  powers." 
Representative  after  representative  rose 


to  attest  to  the  will  of  his  country  to  do 
what  was  necessary  to  defend  the  people 
of  Berlin.  Our  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  Herter.  is  to  be  commended  for 
hla  statement  that  the  essential  point  is 
that  the  Communists  understand  In  ad- 
vance that  the  NATO  nations  are  firm 
in  the  resolve  to  use  military  power  if 
necessary,  for  if  they  understand  that, 
they  will  not  risk  war.  I  hope  this  Is  a 
true  indication  of  his  deepest  feelings, 
for  much  now  depends  on  him. 

Paul-Henri  Spaak.  the  Secretary- 
General  of  NATO,  said: 

Moscow  Is  playing  a  game  In  which  the 
ultimate  stake  Is  (our)  very  existence.  •  •  • 
We  must,  therefore,  even  more  resolutely 
than  before.  Intensify  our  collective  defense 
effort,  strengthen  our  political  solidarity  and 
extend  our  cooperation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  President 
Eisenhower's  remarks  as  he  Illustrated 
the  necessity  for  unity  by  opening  his 
hand  and  then  closing  it  Into  a  fist: 

Look  at  the  hand.  Each  finger  U  not  of 
Itself  a  very  good  instriunent  for  either  de- 
fense or  offense,  but  close  It  In  a  flst  and  It 
can  become  a  very  formidable  weapon  of 
defense.  •  •  •  The  need,  as  we  reach  for 
a  lasting  peace  with  Justice,  Is  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Communist  pvtrpose  of  world 
domination.  . 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  loud  and 
formal  talk  about  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  West  and  the  unity  of  the 
Allies  is  being  undermined  by  persistent 
rumors  of  divisions  among  the  Allies  and 
the  proposals  of  many  to  consider  dras- 
tic changes  in  the  B^iropean  security  sys- 
tem which,  whatever  the  schemes  are 
called,  would  mean  a  reduction  of  Allied 
strength  at  the  very  points  where  it  is 
needed  most. 

There  Is  an  eagerness  to  negotiate  as 
If  negotiation  in  itself  will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  world.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  Negotiations  will  not  solve 
anything  unless  the  negotiators  wish  to 
solve  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  many 
seek  negotiations  as  if  they  offer  a  haven 
In  the  cold  war.  They  think  "as  long  as 
we  are  talking,  bombs  won't  be  falling." 
Let  us  remember  that  we  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  Japanese,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  Pearl  Harbor. 

roRcxs  roE  apfeasxmxnt 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there 
are  many  in  this  country  and  abroad 
who  are  forgetting  the  unpleasant  truth 
about  the  objectives  and  practices  of  in- 
ternational communism.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  improve  the  international  cli- 
mate which  Is  undeniably  unpleasant 
to  us  all,  they  imagine  that  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  different 
from  dealing  with  any  other  country. 
Therefore,  they  look  for  solutions  and 
so-called  reasonable  concessions  in 
the  same  fashion  in  which  we  approach 
differences  with  our  allies.  These  peo- 
ple, among  them  columnists  in  our  daily 
papers,  refuse  to  look  history  in  the 
face,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  wishful  thinking.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  in  no  way  question  the  loyalty 
of  these  people.  Moreover,  I  would  de- 
fend with  all  my  heart  their  right  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  As  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 


we  have  full  debate  throughout  the 
country  on  a  matter  as  serious  as  the 
Berlin  crisis  now  confronting  us. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  that  many  are 
too  ready  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  willing  to  make  agreements 
which  would  be  in  our  interest  as  well 
as  theirs.  Predominant  among  those 
holding  such  views  are  our  very  good 
friends  and  alUes,  the  British. 

Mr.  President,  my  respect  for  the 
English  people  is  broad  and  deep.  We 
owe  to  them  some  of  our  finest  concepts 
of  justice  and  liberty.  No  people  have 
sacrificed  more  to  defend  their  heritage 
against  conquest  by  totalitarian  states. 
In  two  World  Wars,  as  In  Korea,  our 
soldiers  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
British,  united  In  the  same  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  liberties  which  our 
laws  guarantee. 

Unfortunately  there  are  now,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  a  few  leaders 
among  the  BrltLih  people  who  appar- 
ently believe  that  appeasement  is  the 
way  to  avoid  war.  Who  can  forget  the 
unfortimate  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
the  Munich  Pact  In  which  certain  areas 
of  Czechoslovakia  were  surrendered  to 
Germany  in  the  hope  that  Hitler's  vo- 
racious appetite  would  be  appeased.  Aft- 
er his  return  from  Munich  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1938.  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the 
British  people : 

For  the  second  time  in  our  history  a  British 
Prime  Minister  haa  returned  from  Germany 
bringing  peace  with  honor.  I  believe  it  Is 
peace  for  oiir  time.  •  •  •  Oo  home  and  get 
a  nice  quiet  sleep. 

We  well  know  the  consequences  of 
Munich.  Hitler  was  not  appeased,  but 
emboldened  by  his  success.  Six  months 
later  Hitler  destroyed  Czechoslovakia 
and  1  year  after  Munich  World  War  n 
was  under  way.  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  is  doing  everything  he  can  to 
obtain  a  summit  conference.  Although 
he  agreed  to  put  in  the  British  note  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  a  summit  conference 
must  be  justified  by  the  approaching 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  it  is  clear 
from  recent  events  that  he  Is  very 
desirous  of  having  a  summit  conference. 
All  through  the  United  Kingdom  appar- 
ently there  is  a  wistful  belief  that  if  the 
heads  of  government  could  Just  get  to- 
gether, the  knotty  problems  of  the  world 
could  be  solved.  Domestic  politics  have 
become  involved.  Mr.  Macmillan.  and 
others  who  wish  to  have  a  summit  con- 
ference, viill  be  urging  a  summit  con- 
ference If  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Con- 
ference makes  even  a  semblance  of  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Macmillan  reportedly  be- 
lieves the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  wants 
to  negotiate.  The  British  position  ap- 
pears to  be  based  on  several  different 
assumptions  that  the  internal  problems 
of  the  Soviet  Union  might  somehow  in- 
crease if  it  had  fewer  International  ten- 
sions and  that  some  other  way  to  main- 
tain security  can  be  substituted  for  con- 
tinued conduct  of  a  cold  war  that  is 
costly,  dangerous,  and  unpleasant. 

Among  the  British  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  advocates  of  disengage- 
ment in  Europe,  a  loose  Idea  which  en- 
compasses a  variety  of  plans  for  reduc- 
ing or  thinning  out  troops  in  central 
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Europe  or  the  establishment  of  other 
arms  limitations  along  that  line,  such  as 
the  plan  proposed  by  Polish  Foreign  Min- 
ister Adam  Rapackl  to  prohibit  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  zone  In  central  Europe.  It 
is  on  these  issues,  as  well  as  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Berlin,  that  we  must  re- 
main firm  when  we  go  to  Geneva.  In 
fact,  it  Is  on  issues  such  as  these  that  we 
will  have  to  be  especially  cautious. 

British  policy  and  opinion  have  recent- 
ly appeared  so  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  West  Germany  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  was  driven  to  public  protest 
that  he  feared  there  was  anti-German 
sentiment  in  England. 

In  making  these  comments,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  the  British  are  by  no 
means  saying  that  we  should  agree  to  the 
Communist  demand  for  a  free  city  In 
West  Berlin.  They  are  not  suggesting 
that  we  should  let  the  Soviets  have  every- 
thing they  wart  in  Eastern  Europe. 
However,  they  are  flirting  with  the  idea 
of  trading  our  policy  of  firmness  for  a 
policy  of  flexibility.  If  we  believe  in  the 
foreign  policy  we  have  been  pursuing  in 
Berlin,  in  Germany,  Indeed  in  Europe 
itself,  then  flexibility  in  that  policy  will 
have  to  involve  compromises  in  that  pol- 
icy with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  present  policy 
Is  sound  and  intelligent  and  should  not 
be  compromised.  I  believe  we  cannot 
accept  any  plan  for  disengagement  in 
Elurope  unless  it  is  linked  with  genuine 
political  settlement.  Such  a  settlement 
must  be  consistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciplee.  of  our  postwar  poUcy  toward  West 
Germany.  This  means  that  we  cannot 
allow  any  solution  which  would  now  or  in 
the  future  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
the  West  Germans  of  their  freedom. 
We  cannot  agree  to  any  plan  which 
would  demilitarize  Western  Germany  In 
such  a  fashion  that  they  would  have  no 
protection  from  future  Soviet  aggression. 
We  cannot  Impose  upon  them  a  neutral 
status,  as  has  been  done  with  smaller 
states  from  time  to  time.  If  they  wish 
It.  thoy  have  the  right  to  defend  them- 
selves and  to  ally  themselves  with  nations 
which  share  their  beliefs  and  offer  them 
a  greater  security  than  they  could  devise 
on  their  own. 

As  I  explained  In  more  detail  in  my 
speech  of  March  20  consideration  of  dis- 
engagement except  In  the  context  of 
broader  political  settlements  must  be 
considered  unrealistic  and  unacceptable. 
Withdrawal  of  military  forces  from 
Western  Germany  would  hand  to  the 
Soviets  somethiiig  they  have  long 
wanted.  In  addition,  unless  based  on 
basic  political  settlements.  It  would  be 
very  likely  to  lull  the  free  world  into 
a  sense  of  false  security,  encourage  the 
further  weakening  of  defense  efforts,  and 
possibly  eventually  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, something  for  which  the  Russians 
have  labored  10  long  years. 

At  this  time,  it  is  gratifying  that  a 
great  deal  of  firmness  is  being  demon- 
strated by  the  French.  According  to  all 
reports,  the  French  are  opposed  to  con- 
ciliatory measures  advocated  by  the  Brit- 
ish. It  is  as  if  France  has  learned  well 
that  vacillation  and  hesitation  can  lead 
only  to  weakness  and  conquest.     The 
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French  did  not  move  with  speed  and 
determination  to  stop  Hitler  when  he 
f  01  tifled  the  Rhineland  and  when  he  an- 
nexed Austria.  The  time  for  effective 
action  soon  passed,  with  the  result  that 
Prance  spent  4  grim  years  under  Nazi 
domination. 

To  some  extent  the  British  have  al- 
ready been  successful  in  their  objectives. 
Certainly  they  have  succeeded  In  giving 
us  a  swift  push  to  negotiations  which, 
considering  our  recent  change  in  lead- 
ership in  the  State  Department,  do  not 
come  at  the  most  advantageous  time  for 
us.  Our  new  Secretary  of  State  will 
scarcely  have  had  time  to  move  into  his 
new  ofRce  before  he  will  be  asked  to  enter 
the  lion's  den  and  take  on  an  opponent 
which  would  have  been  a  challenge  to 
Mr.  Dulles  himself. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herter  is 
going  to  have  a  task  which  will  be  so 
difficult,  and  because  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  deep-seated  unity  among  the 
Allies  on  some  of  the  issues  which  will 
be  faced,  I  hope  that  my  fellow  Senators, 
opinion  formers,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  think  over  the  Implications  of 
this  conference.  I  hope  that  we  can 
unite  in  our  support  of  Mr.  Herter  to 
continue  in  the  tradition  of  Mr.  Dulles. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  him  by  merely  wishing 
him  well.  Rather  it  Is  necessary  to  show 
that  our  determination  to  stand  firm  in 
Berlin,  a  determination  I  am  sure  we  all 
share,  is  not  merely  an  nnpty  phrase 
but  a  mandate  from  the  people,  a  studied 
commitment  to  support  him  in  this  pol- 
icy in  every  way  we  can. 

THt  roKacN  mNnms'  coNrotENci  or 

MAT    It 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  ameli- 
orate the  situation.  Looking  at  the 
brightest  side,  it  Is  even  fortunate  that 
the  United  States  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  it  can  and  will 
stand  firm  on  Berlin.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  use  the  Conference  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  on  May  11  to  demonstrate  our 
unity  and  resolution.  This  meeting,  pro- 
posed on  Febiniary  16  by  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  allies,  is  an  op- 
portunity to  clarify  and  reaffirm  our 
position  on  Berlin,  Germany,  and  Euro- 
pean security.  Although  the  conference 
Is  a  result  of  the  panicky  reaction  to  the 
Soviet  ultimatum,  it  can  still  be  turned 
to  good  ends. 

First  of  all,  it  will  provide  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  the  unity  of  the  free 
world.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
is  a  keystone  in  Soviet  strategy.  Lenin 
wrote  in  1920: 

As  long  as  we  have  not  conquered  the  whole 
world,  as  long  as.  from  the  economic  and 
military  standpoint,  we  are  weaker  than  the 
capitalist  world,  we  must  adhere  to  the  rule 
that  we  must  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  antagonisms  and  contradictions  exist- 
ing among  the  Imperialists. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  watching  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  Allies  like  a 
vulture  for  prey.  If  we  mend  all  differ- 
ences within  the  allied  forces,  this  in 
Itself  will  reinforce  our  position. 


The  need  for  great  caution  at  this  con- 
ference, however,  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized.   As  the  Bible  sajrs : 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant:  because  your  ad- 
versary the  devU  •  •  •  walketh  about. 

No  sooner  has  the  United  States  pro- 
posed a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
than  the  Soviet  Union  set  about  to  turn 
it  mto  a  stepping  stone  to  the  summit 
conference  which  they  have  sought  so 
long.  They  dirt  this  by  implying  that 
only  a  summit  conference  would  be  use- 
ful. In  turn,  the  Western  Powers,  in 
notes  of  March  26.  said  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  participate  in  a  summit  con- 
ference "as  soon  as  developments  in  the 
foi-eign  ministers'  meeting  justify  hold- 
ing a  summit  conference."  On  this  con-  ' 
dition.  the  Soviet  Union  formally  agreed 
to  attend  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Con- 
ference. 

In  their  note  of  acceptance  of  March  " 
30,  the  Soviet  Union  carried  out  its  ^■ 
usual  practice  of  trying  to  distort  the 
conference  terms  for  its  own  purpose. 
They  ignored  the  condition  for  a  summit 
conference  placed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  the  holding  of  a  summit  con- 
ference, namely,  that  the  progress  in  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  justify  a 
summit  conference,  and  stated  matter- 
of-factly  that  this  coimtry  had  agreed 
to  a  summit  meeting.  It  is  clear  that 
they  care  very  little  about  what  happens 
at  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting;  all 
they  are  interested  In  is  getting  a  con- 
ference of  the  heads  of  government 
whwe  they  can  get  the  ears  and  eyes  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  focused  on  their 
propaganda. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  (mly 
be  a  foolish  error,  but  a  tragic  blunder 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded  into 
a  summit  conference,  without  real  ful- 
fillment of  the  condition  laid  down  by 
President  Eisenhower,  namely  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  justifies  it 
And  what  is  meant  when  we  say  "imless 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  justi- 
fies it,  a  simimit  conference  should  not 
be  held?"  This  means  that  there  must 
be  clear  prt^rress  toward  agreement  at 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  itself. 
The  Soviet  Union  must  show  its  readi- 
ness to  do  a  lot  of  hard  diplcnnatic  work 
at  the  conference,  and  they  must  demon- 
strate that  they  are  ready  to  end  the 
crisis  on  Berlin  which  they  have  manu- 
factured. In  other  words,  it  must  be 
clear  that  there  would  be  some  construc- 
tive purpose  to  be  served  by  having  the 
summit  conference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  some-  - 
times  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev could  end  the  crisis  in  Berlin  at 
any  time  he  wished.  It  was  he  who 
manufactured  the  crisis;  he  could  end 
the  crisis  by  a  mere  word,  by  calling  in 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Fi-ance,  and  Great  Britain  and  retract- 
ing the  ultimatum  he  so  blatantly  served 
upon  us. 

In  a  speech  on  March  20  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  I  expressed  my  doubt  that 
the  Soviets  are  really  prepared  for  seri- 
ous negotiation  at  the  summit  or  any- 
where else,  if  by  negotiation  we  mean  a 
genuine  give  and  take,  a  willingness  to 
gl\'e  up  something  in  order  to  attain 
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something  else.  In  recent  negotiations 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  perfectly  will- 
ing to  take  anything  they  could  get  from 
us,  but  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
make  true  concessions  on  their  own 
part. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Geneva  negotiations 
on  nuclear  weapons  tests  as  an  example. 
The  Soviet  Union  purportedly  wants  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  testing  of  all  nuclear 
weapons,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  willing 
to  give  up  a  little  bit  of  its  shield  of 
secrecy  so  that  we  could  send  inspectors 
to  investigate  events  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  underground  nuclear 

explosions. 

One  argimient  frequently  made  by 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  summit  con- 
ference is  that,  since  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  dictatorship,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  dictator  in  order  to  reach  any 
agreement.  Any  lower  level  diplomats, 
the  argument  runs,  do  not  have  the  pow- 
er necessary  to  make  concessions;  they 
are  dependent  continually  on  instruc- 
tions from  Moscow.  Undoubtedly  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  dictatorship,  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  position  enables  him  to 
have  more  leeway  in  negotiations  than 
would  be  found  in  any  other  possible 
negotiator.  But  let  us  remember  that 
some  of  the  most  violated  Soviet  agree- 
ments— the  Yalta  agreement  and  the 
Potsdam  protocol,  for  example — have 
been  signed  by  the  head  of  the  state  him- 
self. This  fact  did  not  render  these 
agreements  any  more  immune  to  vio- 
lation. 

Moreover,  on  many  occasions  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  wanted  to  reach 
agreement,  it  has  been  reached  without 
the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  or  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  was  negoti- 
ated by  Foreign  Ministers'  deputies  and 
signed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers.  Last 
simuner,  at  a  conference  on  the  scientific 
requirements  of  an  inspection  system 
which  would  be  able  to  detect  hidden 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  the  agreement 
was  reached  by  scientists.  The  ending 
of  the  Berlin  blockade  was  initially  ar- 
ranged by  the  Soviet  and  American  rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Nations.  Un- 
doubtedly each  of  those  agreements  was 
the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Premier,  but 
his  actual  presence  was  not  necessary. 
I  am  sure  that,  similarly,  in  the  future 
any  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  wants 
an  agreement,  the  negotiations  will  not 
be  impeded  by  being  beneath  the  simxmit. 

DANOn    AT   THK    SX7MMrr 

We  went  to  a  simunit  conference  at 
Geneva  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  July, 
1955.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  smiling 
and  good  fellowship  at  the  conference; 
and  everyone  agreed  that,  as  a  result 
of  that  conference,  tensions  were  con- 
siderably relaxed.  But  how  do  the  books 
on  the  Geneva  Conference  balance  4 
years  later?  The  only  achievement  on 
the  positive  side  of  the  ledger  is  pro- 
vision for  an  increased  program  of  ex- 
change of  persons.  I  do  not  discount 
this  achievement.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ever  to  be  brought  to  change  Its  way 
of  life.  If  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  to  learn  of  the  greater  significance 
given  to  each  individual  under  democ- 
racy  rather   than   imder   Soviet   com- 


munism, if  there  is  any  hope  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  move  toward  greater 
freedom,  it  will  depend  on  having  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  learn  the 
value  o-  freedom.  There  is  no  better 
way  for  them  to  learn  about  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  than  through  visits  of 
their  citizens  to  our  country,  and  visits 
of  American  people  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  conference 
was  fruitless.  The  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  the  reunification  of  Germany  by  free 
elections,  and  it  explicitly  recognized  the 
close  link  between  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  European  security.    But 

in  later  attempts  to  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  consider  seriously  the  reunification  of 
Germany  by  free  elections,  it  would  not 
do  so.  Nor  were  any  other  problems 
solved.  Eastern  Europe  still  remains  in 
the  captivity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  still  carrying  out  its  un- 
ceasing campaign  to  subvert  democratic 
governments  everywhere  and  to  put  Com- 
munists in  control. 

The  fact  that  the  last  Geneva  summit 
conference  did  not  accomplish  anything 
is  reason  enough  to  avoid  another  one. 
But  if  my  only  complaint  about  the  1955 
Geneva  summit  conference  were  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time,  I  would  not  protest 
another  one  so  vigorously.  But  I  believe 
that  somo  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  were  harmful. 

In  the  wake  of  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions at  Geneva,  this  country  and  coim- 
tries  allied  with  us  allowed  our  resolve 
to  continue  building  our  military 
strength  to  be  weakened.  I  shall  speak 
more  of  this  later;  but  it  is  apparent  to 
any  observer  that  in  the  last  few  years 
our  military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  has  steadily  declined.  I  think 
some  of  this  weakening  may  well  be  at- 
tributed to  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
caused  at  Geneva,  a  relaxation  which 
rested  only  on  a  few  smiles,  rather  than 
on  any  concrete  progress. 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  1955  also 
affords  us  an  example  of  the  dangers  of 
having  a  summit  conference  without  ade- 
quate diplomatic  preparation.  In  the 
invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Geneva  Conference  4 
years  ago,  it  was  suggested  that  first 
there  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  Government,  accompanied  by  their 
Foreign  Ministers,  for  an  exchange  of 
views.  The  meeting  was  not  intended 
to  achieve  agreement  upon  substantive 
answers  to  the  major  problems  of  the 
world,  but  only  to  provide  a  new  im- 
petus to  their  solution  and  to  lay  the 
foimdation  for  the  subsequent  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference,  at  which  time  the 
problems  would  be  examined  in  detail. 

It  is  not  difQcult  to  see  what  hap- 
pened. The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
drank  cocktails  and  ate  caviar  with  the 
Western  leaders  for  a  few  days,  put  on  a 
pretense  of  being  good,  peace-loving 
men,  and  held  the  world's  attention  while 
they  repeated  the  propaganda  they  never 
cease  to  issue.  However,  the  problems 
remained  unsolved.  At  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  which  followed, 
where  the  details  of  the  fine  sounding 
principles  agreed  to  at  Geneva  were  to 
be  worked  out,  no  specific  agreements 
could  be  reached. 


This  time,  let  us  profit  from  our  last 
experience  with  a  summit  conference. 
Let  us  see  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
make  headway  with  the  details  before  we 
go  to  the  summit. 
WHT   sovirrs   want  a  summtt  coNmofcs 

When  considering  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  summit  conference, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  why  the  Soviet 
Union  is  so  eager  to  have  one.  Obviously 
the  Soviets  must  consider  It  would  be 
much  to  their  advantage.  Correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  was  Initiated  In 
December  1957,  when  Bulganin  was  still 

the  head  of  the  Soviet  Governmentnand 
ever  sine  then  the  Soviet  Union  has^^een 
pressing  for  a  summit  conference. 

I  believe  the  Soviets  want  a  simmiit 
conference  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  simply  domestic  t>olitics. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  attempted  to  make  himself 
popular  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  improv- 
mg  living  conditions,  raising  living 
standards,  simply  giving  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple more  to  eat.  better  homes,  more 
clothmg.  The  hope  has  been  held  out  to 
the  Soviet  people  that  In  their  present 
7-year  plan,  they  will  overtake  the 
U.S.  production  of  many  commodities, 
and  that  soon  they  will  have  a  standard 
of  living  comparable  to  the  living  stand- 
ard in  the  West.  Mr.  Khrushchev  feels 
that  he  will  enhance  his  stature  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people  if  he  can  continue  to 
reduce  the  pressures  and  tensions  of 
living. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Khrushchev  must  con- 
stantly be  on  his  guard  against  his  fel- 
low Communists.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  totalitarian  state  in  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev holds  the  reins  of  power,  but  his 
position  is  not  the  same  as  Stalin's. 
There  are  many  strong  Communists  who 
do  not  share  Khrushchev's  views.  Many 
of  them  would  like  to  return  to  the  poli- 
cies of  Stalin  which  call  for  more  stress 
on  military  forces  in  dealing  with  the 
West.  Many  of  them  would  like  to  see 
Khrushchev  fail.  To  solidify  his  rule, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  needs  a  summit  confer- 
ence to  enhance  his  prestige  within  the 

inner  circle  of  Communists,  as  well  as 
with  the  Russian  people. 

Moving  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
situation  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Soviets  believe  their 
position  within  the  Communist  bloc 
would  be  strengthened  by  a  summit  con- 
ference. The  tensions  in  the  eastern 
European  satellites,  which  now  and  then 
erupt — as  in  East  Germany,  in  1953;  and 
in  Hungary,  in  1956— continue  to  seethe 
imdemeath  the  surface.  The  attain- 
ment of  a  summit  conference — a  victory 
for  Soviet  foreign  policy,  Just  as  it  would 
be  a  defeat  for  o\xr  policy — would  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  the  Communist  bloc.  It 
would  make  the  satellite  peoples  feel  that 
the  Soviets  were  gaining  in  strength,  and 
that  their  hope  for  eventual  freedom  was 
diminishing. 

A  summit  conference  which  would  Im- 
prove the  Communist  position  in  Ger- 
many is  especially  needed  to  help  the 
status  of  Eastern  Germany  and  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  puppet 
government  there.  For  years,  rehabili- 
tated, beautiful  West  Berlin  has  provided 
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a  sharp  contrast  with  the  drab  picture 
presented  by  the  Communist  portion  of 
the  cliy.  In  both  East  Berlin  and  East 
Germany  there  ht-s  been  a  population 
decline,  in  comparison  to  population  in- 
creases In  West  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many. The  Communist  regime  In  East- 
em  Germany,  whatever  its  achieve- 
ments, can  scarcely  look  successful  when 
it  stands  next  to  the  thriving  Federal  Re- 
public. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  hope  that  through 
a  summit  conference  they  will  be  able  to 
advance  their  objectives  throughout  the 

world.  For  this  purpose  they  do  not  need 
to  reach  any  concrete  agreement,  al- 
though we  can  be  sure  they  will  try  to 
devise  agreements  which  will  advance 
their  alms.  Whereas  we  have  said  time 
and  again  that  we  do  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  simimit  conference  unless 
we  can  be  sure  that  something  construc- 
tive will  emerge  from  it,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  consider  any  summit  confer- 
ence fruitless.  One  of  their  main  objects 
in  pressing  for  a  summit  conference  is 
simply  to  have  a  further  opportunity  to 
put  forth  their  propaganda.  Since  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  lie  and  di.stort  the 
truth,  they  would  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  Soviet  policies,  and  would  phrase 
them  so  as  to  deceive  peoples  everywhere. 
I'hey  would  try  to  lead  the  world  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  pro- 
ponent of  peace  and  that  the  United 
States  blocks  progress  toward  peace.  No 
matter  what  policies  we  pursued,  their 
propaganda  would  be  much  the  same. 

The  Communists  know  well,  as  Shake- 
speare wrote  in  "As  You  Like  It."  "All 
the  world's  a  stage."  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  set  that  stage  so  they  will  appear 
in  the  most  favorable  light.  They  know 
the  importance  of  holding  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  and,  once  hav- 
ing galined  an  audience,  feeding  them  lies 
in  such  quantities  that  people  begin  to 
believe  there  is  truth  in  the  lies.  "Peace, 
peace,  peace."  shouted  Khrushchev  at 
the  erid  of  his  speech  in  Leipzig,  after  he 
has  just  made  a  new  threat  to  the  West. 
"Peace,  peace,  peace."  cry  Communists 
throughout  the  world,  as  they  try  to 
inflltriite  free  governments  and  spread 
their  I  way  of  life  further  around  the 
globe.  1  If  they  cry  "peace"  enough,  they 
ask.  will  not  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
believ(S  that  there  is  really  less  need  to 
keep  lip  the  guard  which  requires  many 
prcciou.s  resources  to  be  used  for  de- 
fense? 

A  summit  conference  would  be  Just 
one  more  effort  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  Soviets  are  peace  loving.  It 
would  be  just  one  more  effort  to  get  us 
to  forget  the  need  for  unity  and  strength 
and  to  lead  us  to  lower  our  guard.  Once 
having  created  the  illusion  that  tensions 
were  subsiding,  once  having  sweet-talked 
the  free  world  into  giving  up  some  of 
its  military  strength.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Communists  would  launch  an 
aggressive  campaign  to  add  to  their  em- 
pire one  way  or  another. 

THE     NATUKE    OF    INTEXNATIONAL    COMMUNISM 

None  of  us  wishes  to  live  in  a  world 
of  international  tensions  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  cold  war.  All  of  us  would 
like  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  good  will 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 


we  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  such 
good  will  exists  when  it  does  not.  We 
would  be  foolish  if,  in  our  desire  to  have 
an  end  to  the  cold  war,  we  would  delude 
ourselves  into  believing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  really  be  content  to  coexist 
peacefully  with  us.  or  that  they  had  given 
up  their  goal  of  world  dominion. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  of 
March  20,  the  record  of  Communist  in- 
tentions speaks  for  itself.  However 
much  the  Communists  may  speak  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  their  own  doctrine 
and  ambitions  will  not  permit  it.    Lenin 

said  in  1920: 

Ab  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist. 
we  cannot  live  in  peace:  In  the  end.  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over 
world  capitalism. 

Ever  since  they  acquired  power,  the 
Soviet  Communists  have  been  talking 
about  extending  that  power  until  It  en- 
compassed the  whole  world,  in  full  real- 
ization that  this  would  inevitably  mean 
conflict  with  the  non-Communist  democ- 
racies. The  Communists  are  willing  to 
use  whatever  tactics  suit  their  purposes 
at  the  moment,  be  it  military  aggression, 
subversion,  or  economic  warfare.  But 
they  have  never  departed  from  their  goal 
of  world  domination.  A  reading  of  Com- 
munist ideology  warns  us  not  to  be  de- 
ceived when  a  Communist  peace  offen- 
sive Is  imder  way.  Stalin  himself  pointed 
out  In  1929: 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  proverb  says, 
"An  obliging  bear  is  more  dangerous  than  an 
enemy." 

To  those  who  think  that  the  Commu- 
nists now  in  control  of  the  Kremlin  have 
altered  objectives,  however  much  they 
may  have  altered  tactics.  I  recall  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1955: 

If  anyone  thinks  that  our  smiles  mean  the 
abandonment  of  the  teachings  of  Marx. 
Engels,  and  Lenin,  he  Is  deceiving  himself 
cruelly.  Those  who  expect  this  to  happen 
might  Just  as  well  wait  for  shrimp  to  learn 
how  to  whistle. 

It  is  often  said  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  On  this  score,  too, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  prepared  to  practice  their  theory  that 
international  obligations  not  only  may, 
but  must,  be  set  aside  to  promote  their 
objective  of  world  domination.  They 
have  violated  treaty  after  treaty.  Most 
of  the  Soviet  empire  has  been  acquired 
by  violation  of  treaty  obligations. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  who  en- 
tered nonaggression  pacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  later  invaded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  annexed.  Portions  of 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  incorporated  despite  treaty  provi- 
sions that  should  have  prevented  it. 
Again  as  a  result  of  treaty  violations, 
satellite  governments  were  established  in 
Poland,  Rumania,  Hiuigary,  Bulgaria, 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  China, 
and  North  Korea. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  commitments  imder  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, and  has  been  condemned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for 
"depriving  Hungary  of  its  liberty."  The 
Communists  have  truly  lived  up  to 
Lenin's  teaching  that  "promises  are  like 


pie  crusts — made  to  be  broken."  It  is 
almost  impKJssible  for  us,  who  were  raised 
with  admonitions  to  always  keep  our 
promises,  to  imagine  that  others  could 
enter  an  agreement  intending  to  violate 
it  if  It  served  their  purpose.  However, 
the  warped  doctrine  of  international 
communism  has  instilled  the  philosophy 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  comtauni-sm 
by  every  means  to  such  an  extent  that 
breaking  promises  for  the  advancement 
of  their  ends  is  as  much  an  ethical  re- 
quirement of  communism  as  keeping 
promises  is  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  considers  the 

black  record  of  the  Conununists,  it  is 
clear  that  it  should  talce  a  tremendous 
amount  of  progress  at  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters' Conference  before  we  consider 
that  a  summit  conference  is  justified.  In 
fact,  I  question  whether  it  can  ever  be 
justified  as  long  as  the  head  of  the  So- 
viet state  subscribes  to  the  Ideology  of 
communism.  Why  should  our  President, 
a  man  of  good  will,  sit  down  with  lawless 
representatives  of  the  imderworld  whose 
hands  drip  with  the  blood  of  Hungarian 
patriots  and  whose  lips  have  sworn  our 
burial? 

Let  us  remember  the  experience  of  Je- 
sus. Our  Lord  went  to  the  simimit  with 
Satan,  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
Satan  tempted  Him  by  offering  Him  the 
world.  But  our  Lord  said,  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan."  He  could  resist  all 
temptations.  Let  us  say,  as  Christ  said. 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and  let  us 
refuse  to  be  tempted  by  the  evil  tricks  of 
the  Communists. 

HISTORY    OF    SOVIET     EFFORTS    IK    GERMAN  T 

Looking  at  Soviet  policy  toward  Ger- 
many during  the  past  15  years,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  intention 
of  allowing  Germany  to  be  unified  in  any 
way  which  would  permit  them  to  main- 
tain their  freedom  for  long.  When 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  postwar  his- 
tory, it  is  clear  that  today's  crisis  is  just 
another  step  in  the  Soviet  Union's  deter- 
mined drive  to  expel  the  Western  Powers 
from  Germany  so  that  the  Communists 
can  gain  control.  A  review  of  this  his- 
tory will  make  it  clear  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians had  desired  a  unified  Germany,  as 
tliey  profess,  they  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  permit  one.  Instead  they  blocked 
all  efforts  toward  unification  by  means 
of  free  elections.  Because  I  believe  an 
understanding  of  this  is  essential,  I 
would  like  to  step  back  15  years  and  trace 
the  history  of  events  in  Germany  from 
those  crucial  days  near  the  end  of  World 
War  II  when  the  direction  of  postwar 
events  was  chartered. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  that  day  of 
rejoicing.  May  8,  1945,  when  the  war  in 
Europe  was  officially  ended.  Behind  our 
joy  lay  the  sober  realization  that  a  mon- 
xmiental  task  still  lay  ahead.  We  had 
defeated  Germany.  It  was  now  our  re- 
sponsibility to  treat  Germany  in  the 
fashion  which,  above  all  else,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  the  world.  There 
was  much  to  be  done.  A  political  vac- 
uum existed  in  Germany,  for  there  was 
no  effective  govei-nment  m  Germany  to 
minister  to  the  peoples  needs.  The 
economy  needed  support  desperately,  for 
like  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Germany 
lay  in  rubble.    All  through  Gennany  the 
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evils  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  Hit- 
ler stared  us  in  the  face.  There  was  need 
for  social  and  psychological  rehabilita- 
tion as  well  as  economic  and  political  re- 
crsanization. 

It  was  not  for  us  alone  to  decide  how 
to  carry  out  this  task,  however.  Our 
major  allies,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had  shared 
the  burden  of  the  war  and  were  entitled 
r.nd  required  to  share  the  burden  of 
peace.  The  three  Western  allies,  with 
their  great  traditions  of  democracy,  in 
spite  of  some  differences  of  opinion,  were 
able  to  work  together  united  by  basic 
goals.  They  wished  to  eliminate  the 
vestiges  of  Hitler's  rule  and  assure  that 
the  forces  of  militarism  would  never 
again  become  dominant  in  Germany. 
However,  they  also  wished  to  help  Ger- 
many regain  its  relf-respect,  rebuild  its 
economy,  and  lead  a  useful  life  among 
the  family  of  nations. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  these 
aims  were  not  shared  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  however  much  Marshal  Stalin 
had  given  llpservice  to  them  during  the 
war.  The  Soviet  Union  saw  ir  Germany 
an  opportunity  for  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  communization  of  the  world,  and 
its  policies  were  directed  toward  making 
Germany  a  Soviet  satellite.  Any  bonds 
which  had  been  forged  by  fighting  to- 
gether in  the  war  were  not  strong 
enough  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Communist  aim  of  world  domination  and 
the  Western  aim  of  a  world  safe  for 
democracy.  But  we  were  not  then  as 
wise  to  the  ways  of  the  Communists  as 
we  are  now. 

The  war  in  Europe  over,  President 
Tnmian,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and 
Premier  Stalin,  the  heads  of  govern- 
ments of  the  three  chief  allies,  met  at 
Berlin  to  consider,  among  other  inter- 
national problems,  the  principles  with 
respect  to  Germany  which  should  be 
followed.  The  Potsdam  protocol,  as 
their  agreement  was  called,  had  provi- 
sions for  demilitarization,  denazification, 
and  reparations.  These  were  the  nega- 
tive measures,  designed  to  weed  out  in- 
fluences which  might  cause  Germany  to 
become  an  aggressive  or  militaristic 
country  again.  The  Potsdam  agreement 
also  prescrilDed  certain  positive  measures 
designed  to  build  a  peaceful,  prosperous, 
democratic  future  for  Germany.  Local 
self-government  was  to  be  restored  on 
democratic  principles.  Freedom  of 
SF>eech.  press,  and  religion  were  to  be 
permitted.  The  nation  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  single  economic  unit,  and  economic 
rehabilitation  was  to  begin. 

Pending  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany, 
it  was  decided  to  divide  Germany  into 
four  zones  for  purposes  of  administra- 
tion, each  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  one  of  the  victorious  powers.  There 
was  to  be  Joint  occupation  and  admin- 
istration of  Berlin.  To  carry  out  these 
decisions,  certain  changes  in  locations 
of  troops  from  their  positions  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  were  necessary. 
For  example,  when  the  fighting  ended, 
the  armies  of  the  Western  allies  were 
occupying  more  than  one-third  of  what 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
authorities,  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  sole  occupier  of  Berlin.    On  the  basis 


of  agreements  of  September  12,  1944,  and 
May  1.  1945,  the  Western  allies  withdrew 
from  significant  portions  of  the  territory 
they  held  to  permit  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  area  agreed  upon  to  be  the  SC'Viet 
zone  of  occupation.  The  quid  pro  quo 
for  this  withdrawal,  in  effect,  was  that 
the  Western  Powers  occupied  the  west- 
em  sectors  in  Berlin. 

In  each  zone  of  occupation,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Allied  armies  in 
Germany  was  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  Potsdam  protocol,  and  together 
the  four  commanders  in  chief  formed  the 
Allied  Control  Council  to  decide  jointly 
matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole. 
In  Greater  Berlin  the  allied  governing 
body  was  the  Kommandatura. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation, 
Berlin  was  governed  as  a  single  city,  al- 
though a  sector  was  assigned  for  occupa- 
tion purposes  to  each  of  the  four  Allies. 
It  was  the  unceasing  attempt  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  gain  complete  control 
of  the  city  which  brought  about  the  divi- 
sion of  Berlin  which  exists  today.  In  the 
brief  period  during  which  the  Soviet 
Army  was  the  sole  occupier  of  Berlin, 
the  Soviets  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
Communist  takeover  of  any  subsequent 
government.  The  Soviet  occupation  au- 
thorities appointed  the  first  provisional 
government  of  Berhn  and  licensed  four 
political  parties  there — the  Social  Demo- 
crats, the  Christian  Democratic  Union, 
the  Liberal  Democrats,  and,  of  course, 
the  Communists.  Then  they  brought 
these  four  parties  together  under  the 
Anti-Fasclst  democratic  bloc,  a  device  by 
which  the  parties  could  be  controlled  and 
their  actions  limited  to  those  approved  by 
the  Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Later  in  1946,  hoping  to  legitimize 
Communist  rule  in  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many by  permitting  an  election,  the 
Soviets  attempted  to  maneuver  the  polit- 
ical parties  in  such  a  way  that  the  Com- 
munists would  be  sure  to  win  control. 
Their  scheme  backfired,  however.  Non- 
Communist  forces  were  able  to  win  con- 
trol in  the  first  democratically  elected 
city  parliament.  The  people  of  Berlin 
refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communists  refused  to 
cooperate  with  democratically  elected 
authorities.  Eventually  on  November  30, 
1948,  while  the  Soviet  blockade  was  in 
existence,  the  Berlin  Communists  for- 
mally divided  the  government  of  Berlin 
by  establishing  their  own  government  In 
the  sector  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  Germany  it  quickly  be- 
came evident  that  the  Soviets,  while 
eager  to  carry  out  punitive  measures, 
were  unwilling  to  carry  out  constructive 
measures. 

The  U.S.SJl.  would  agree  to  the 
principle  of  German  reconstruction,  but 
by  meaiis  of  delay  and  diversion  would 
prevent  the  principle  from  being  carried 
out.  It  became  clear  that  it  was  all 
part  of  their  master  plan  for  world 
domination.  The  Soviet  Union  wanted 
a  divided,  weak  Germany  which  could 
never  vie  with  the  Soviets  for  power  and 
which  would  make  fertile  ground  for  the 
growth  of  communism.  Because  of  the 
Soviet  attitude,  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  which  met  at  London  at  the 
end  of  1947,  was  unable  to  reach  agree- 


ment on  the  problem  of  reunification  of 
Germany  and  the  establishment  of  a 
central  German  government  with  which 
a  peace  treaty  could  be  negotiated. 
When  the  United  States  proposed 
economic  aid  to  Europe.  Including  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  recovery  instead 
of  mere  relief,  the  Soviet  Union  intensi- 
fied its  pressures.  Whereas  previously 
the  Soviets  had  been  content  to  prevent 
progress  by  dragging  their  feet,  they  now 
launched  a  vigorous  offensive  to  keep 
Germany  divided  and  weak. 

The  first  objective  of  this  Soviet  of- 
fensive was  abolition  of  the  Allied  ix>si- 
tion  in  Berlin.  On  March  20,  1948,  the 
Soviet  Union  walked  out  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council  for  Germany.  On  April 
1  It  imposed  rail  and  road  restrictions 
on  Allied  traffic  to  Berlin  from  the  West- 
em  zones  and  soon  expanded  this  to  a 
total  blockade. 

Who  can  forget  the  magnificent  re- 
sponse of  the  free  world  to  this  blatant 
attempt  of  the  Soviets  to  drive  freedom 
from  Berlin.  From  June  1948  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1949,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
the  British  Royal  Air  Force  supplied  the 
basic  materials  including  food,  coal,  and 
raw  materials  which  were  necessary  to 
sustain  the  2.100.000  inhabitants  of  the 
three  western  zones  of  Berlin.  Weather 
permitting,  nearly  8.000  tons  were  de- 
livered daily.  At  the  height  of  the  AlUed 
effort  planes  arrived  in  the  capital  on  an 
average  one  every  2  minutes.  The 
operational  costs  alone  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  were  more  than  $252  million. 

The  issue  of  the  Berlin  blockade  Tas 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  by  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  France. 
However,  when  a  resolution  calling  for 
lifting  of  transport  restrictions  on  traffic 
to  Berlin,  sole  use  of  Soviet  Zone  cur- 
rency in  Berlin,  and  further  meetings 
among  the  Big  Four,  was  submitted,  it 
was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
not  until  May  12.  1949,  after  the  Western 
Powers  had  demonstrated  that  they 
would  carry  on  the  airlift  indefinitely  if 
necessary,  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to  end 
the  blockade.  In  return,  the  West 
agreed  to  end  the  retaliatory  counter- 
blockade  it  had  imposed  on  East  Ger- 
many. 

At  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting  in  Paris  on  May  4.  1949,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  three  Western 
Powers  also  agreed — and  I  quote  because 
this  Is  one  of  the  agreemenls  which  the 
Soviets  threaten  to  violate: 

As  regards  the  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  and  communications  between  the 
Eastern  zone  and  the  Western  zones  and  be- 
tween the  zones  and  Berlin  and  also  In  regard 
to  transit,  the  occupation  authorities,  each  In 
his  own  zone,  will  have  an  obligation  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  insure  the  normal 
functioning  and  utilization  of  rail,  water,  and 
road  transport  for  such  movement  of  persons 
and  goods  and  such  communications  by  post, 
telephone,  p.nd  telegraph. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  rest  of  Germany  the 
Western  allies  were  proceeding  to  carry 
out  the  Potsdam  agreement  as  best  they 
could  in  view  of  the  complete  nonco- 
operation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  May 
23, 1949,  free  elections  were  held  in  West- 
ern Germany,  a  constitution  was  ap- 
proved,   and    the    Federal    Republic    of 
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Germany  was  established.  In  Eastern 
Germany  the  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  proclaimed.  Thus 
by  the  end  of  1949  the  cold  war  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Soviets  to  allow  tmi- 
fication  had  divided  Germany.  The 
Federal  Republic,  with  approximately  75 
percent  of  Germany's  postwar  territory 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  popula- 
tion, lis  a  democratic  parliamentary  state 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  free  world. 

As  the  years  have  passed  and  its  choice 
of  freedom  and  rejection  of  communism 
have  been  proved,  the  Federal  Republic 
has  been  integrated  more  closely  into  the 
free  world  community. 

In  contrast,  the  so-called  democratic 
republic  was  educated  in  the  ways  of 
totalitarian  states  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  during  the  war,  groups  of  German 
Communists  were  training  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Among  these  Moscow -trained 
German  Communists  were  Wilhelm 
Pieck,  Walter  Ulbricht,  and  other  cur- 
rent leaders  in  tlie  puppet  regime  in  East 
Germany.  Captured  German  officers 
and  soldiers  were  given  Communist  po- 
litical indoctrination  and  formed  cells 
among  military  men.  Many  of  these 
now  are  leaders  in  the  East  German  re- 
gime and  the  East  German  armed  forces. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  all  its  profession 
of  fear  of  German  militarism,  the  Soviet 
Union  lost  no  time  in  giving  arms  to  Che 
Communists  of  East  Germany  so  that 
they  could  keep  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion m  subjugation.  By  1950  some 
50.000  East  Germans  in  so-called  police 
alert  units  were  receiving  basic  infantry, 
artillery,  and  armed  training  and  were 
equipped  with  Soviet  military  weapons. 
By  the  end  of  1953  the  Soviet  Zone  had 
a  police  force  of  100.000  supplemented  -y 
an  additional  140.200  military  personnel 
which  included  three  mechanized  divi- 
sions and  an  air  force. 

In  response  to  the  remilitarization  of 
East  Germany,  the  Western  Powers  were 
forced  to  reconsider  the  policy  of  demili- 
tarization which  had  been  agreed  upon 
at  Potsdam.    The  United  States  and  the 
other  Western  Powers  had  taken  the  ob- 
ligation of  demilitarization  seriously,  for 
though  we  had  confidence  that  there  was 
nothing    in    the    German    personality 
which    made   the   Gei-mans    any    more 
likely  to  undertake  aggression  than  any 
other  state,  we  respected  the  fears  of 
the  neighbors  of  Germany,  Including  the 
Soviet   Union,    who   had    twice   known 
devastation  from  a  war  started  by  the 
Germans.    In  1945  in  the  U.S.  Zone,  for 
example,  the  German  armed  forces  had 
been  disbanded  and  prohibited  from  re- 
forming.    AH  known  war  material  was 
collected  and  destroyed  or  converted  to 
peacetime    use.      AU    mdustrial    plants 
especially  constructed  for   the  produc- 
tion of  tanks,  general  armament,  air- 
craft, war  explosives,   and   poison  gas 
were  destroyed  or  dismantled.    In  addi- 
tion,  in   1945,   1946,   and    1947  we  at- 
tempted  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
would  effectively  guarantee  against  re- 
surgence of  German  militarism,  but  this 
was  killed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  continue  to  keep  West  Germany 
demilitarized  in  the  face  of  the  flagrant 
arming  of  East  Germany  would  have 
been  to  invite  aggression  from  the  East. 


Consequently,  on  October  3,  1954,  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  signed 
a  treaty  to  end  the  occupation  regime 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
to  provide  for  the  accession  of  Western 
Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  Brussels  Treaty.  As  we  all 
know.  Western  Germany  is  now  a  bul- 
wark in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  Germany  is  di- 
vided and  Berlin  is  divided  and  isolated 
solely  because  of  Soviet  policies.  If  the 
Soviets  had  wished  a  united  Berlin,  the 
Communists  in  Berlin  could  have  coop- 
erated with  the  duly  elected  city  officials 
instead  of  establishing  a  rump  govern- 
ment in  East  Berlin.  If  they  had  in- 
tended to  agree  to  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, there  have  been  other  Foreign 
Ministers'  conferences  at  which  they 
could  have  consented  to  end  the  division 
of  Germany.  If  they  had  wished  to  keep 
the  levels  of  forces  m  Western  Germany 
low.  they  could  have  refrained  from  arm- 
ing the  East  Germans,  withdrawn  their 
troops  from  the  other  satellite  states  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  pursued  a  policy  of 
cooperation  instead  of  building  a  huge 
war  machine  and  threatening  with 
bombs  and  missiles  whenever  they  wish. 

We  have  not  been  shown  any  evidence 
to  support  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  slightest  intention  of 
changing  its  policy  toward  Germany  or 
toward  Eastern  Europe  generally.  We 
devised  our  present  policies  and  we  built 
up  our  present  military  forces  in  Western 
Europe  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  we  have  felt 
these  forces  were  necessary  to  prevent 
Soviet  aggression  and  to  meet  It  if  it 
should  occur.  The  threat  has  not  dimin- 
ished. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Communists  will  change  the  policies 
they  have  followed  for  the  past  15  years. 
If  we  yield  to  the  current  Soviet  pressure, 
we  stand  to  lose  everything  which  we 
have  sacrificed  so  much  to  obtain.  That 
is  why  we  must  not  agree  to  anything 
which  immediately  would  or  potentially 
could  weaken  our  F>osition.  We  must  not 
allow  appeasement. 

OUK    COURSX    rCW    TUB    t'UrURK 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  been  de- 
voted to  cautioning  against  a  course  of 
action  leading  toward  appeasement,  a 
course  which  I  believe  would  be  disas- 
trous. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
also  believe  there  are  many  positive,  af- 
firmative steps  which  we  can  take.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  we  might  con- 
sider a  wide  range  of  possible  solutions 
to  problems  which  have  persisted  for 
years  and  which  increase  the  F>ossibility 
of  war  through  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion. But  we  should  not  consider  taking 
these  steps  in  response  to  Soviet  pressure. 
To  respond  to  the  Soviet  ultimatum  by 
changing  our  policies  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Soviet  Union  to  manufac- 
ture a  crisis  or  send  us  an  ultimatum 
whenever  our  policy  is  making  life  too 
difficult  for  the  Communists.  If  we  have 
not  wanted  a  sununit  conference  up  till 
now,  there  is  no  reason  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  be  blackmailed  into  one. 

We  must  never  forget  that,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold 
war.  The  Communists  will  not  forget 
this  fact  and.  no  matter  how  much  they 


talk  about  reducing  tensions,  they  will 
be  competing  with  us  and  attempting  to 
undermine  our  position  in  the  world  by 
military,  political,  economic,  or  any  other 
method  which  promotes  their  cause. 
Since  we  are  engaged  in  cold  war,  let  us 
wage  it  with  strength  and  vigor.  Let 
us  fight  for  democracy  with  the  same 
dedication  and  devotion  as  we  fought 
for  democracy  in  two  World  Wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  we  have  been 
too  much  on  the  defensive  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  failed  to  pro- 
claim our  own  objectives  and  our  own 
beliefs.  We  have  let  the  Soviet  Union 
take  the  initiative  in  shaping  events  in 
the  world.  The  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  manufacture  crisis  after  crisis  and 
then  offer  pious  proposals  on  how  peace 
might  once  again  be  obtained.  We  have 
too  often  been  gtiided  by  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  neutral  nations  of  the 
world  expected  us  to  compromise  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  if  we  did  not 
these  neutral  nations  would  be  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  relation  to  the  neutral  countries.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  two  things.  First, 
as  much  as  we  wish  to  help  the  uncom- 
mitted peoples  of  the  world  find  that 
system  of  government  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, democracy,  we  cannot  let  our 
foreign  policy  be  determined  by  them. 
Second,  the  best  way  of  winning  them  to 
our  side  is  not  by  vacillating  in  dealing 
with  the  Communists,  but  by  being 
strong  and  tmrelenting  in  our  defense  of 
freedom.  The  contrast  between  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  and  the  Communist 
nations  will  quickly  become  apparent. 
India  has  just  witnessed  the  actions  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  Tibet.  Can 
we  believe  that  she  is  deceived  by  Com- 
munist words?  I  sometimes  think  that 
it  is  belittling  the  intelligence  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  neutral  nations  to  believe 
that  they  are  deceived  by  Communist 
propaganda. 

NEED     FO«     MAINTAININC     MILrTiUtT     STRENGTH 

Part  of  our  weakness  and  fear  in  the 
present  situation  is  simply  a  result  of 
letting  our  military  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  be  steadily  weakened.  We 
have  significant  forces  available  in  Eu- 
rope but  not  enough,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  to  consider  a  ground 
war.  a  war  with  conventional  weapons 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  compare  the  forces  of  the  two 
sides.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  315,000  Soviet  troops  m  East  Ger- 
many, includmg  22  armored  or  mech- 
anized divisions  and  additional  ar- 
tillery and  antiaircraft  units.  The 
gi-ound  forces  have  modem  equipment 
which  mclude  amphibious  tanks,  other 
heavy  tanks,  and  a  wide  variety  of  tac- 
tical field  artillery  rockets  and  missiles. 
some  apparently  capable  of  delivering 
atomic  warheads.  There  are  about  100 
light  bombers  and  some  600  fighters  and 
fl&hter-bombers  based  in  East  Germany. 

In  addition.  East  Germany  maintains 
around  75,000  men  m  its  armed  forces 
plus  some  45,000  paramilitary  East  Ger- 
man policemen.  In  the  other  Soviet  Eu- 
ropean satellies  there  are  believed  to  be 
another  7  Soviet  divisions  and  72  satel- 
lite divisions. 
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On  our  side,  the  Western  allies  have  In 
West  Berlin  around  11.000  men.  NATO 
forces  in  West  Germany,  in  a  high  state 
of  training  and  readiness,  include  five 
U.S.  divisions  and  three  armored  cavalry 
regiments.  Although  the  tank  and  anti- 
tank strength  of  the  7th  Army  is  heavy,  it 
does  not  compare  to  Soviet  tank  strength. 
The  main  strength  of  the  7th  Army  lies  in 
its  capacity  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  by 
missiles  or  rockets  and  strong  tactical 
air  force  support  also  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  forces  in 
G3nnany,  according  to  Hanson  Baldwin 
of  the  New  York  Times,  there  are  48,000 
British  troops,  2  understrength  French 
divisions,  2  Belgian  divisions,  a  third  of 
a  division  from  Luxembourg,  and  an- 
other third  frbm  Canada,  and  7  under- 
strength West  German  divisions.  The 
total  is  about  21%  divisions.  They  are 
backed  by  6.000  to  7,000  Atlantic  Pact 
planes  in  Europe  and  reserve  divisions 
of  all  the  NATO  coiintries. 

The  disparity  of  forces  is  less  in  the 
forces  in  being  than  in  the  forces  not  now 
on  the  .■•  ■'t-  which  could  be  brought  to 
the  seen,  in  the  event  of  conflict.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  re- 
inforcements for  the  American  units  in 
Germany  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Army's  Strategic  Army  Reserve  in  the 
United  States,  which  consists  of  four 
divisions  and  is  now  being  cut  to  three. 
Although  limited  reinforcements  could 
reach  Europe  quickly,  it  would  take  2  to 
3  months  to  put  complete  divisions  over- 
seas. Our  whole  Army  only  has  15  divi- 
sions, and  several  of  these  are  committed 
elsewhere. 

The  Soviet  Union,  much  closer  to  the 
scene,  has  a  total  of  175  divisions.  How- 
ever, not  all  of  these  could  be  used  in 
Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has  to 
keep  some  of  its  divisions  at  other  stra- 
tegic locations.  Fifteen  of  the  Soviet 
divisions  are  believed  to  be  stationed  in 
central  and  southern  Russia,  and  an- 
other 37  to  52  divisions  are  believed  to 
be  in  Siberia,  the  Far  East,  or  northern 
Russia.  Moreover,  the  reliability  of  some 
of  the  satellite  divisions  mentioned 
earlier  must  be  highly  questionable. 
Nevertheless,  the  manpower  advantage 
of  the  Communist  forces  is  immense. 
To  make  up  for  this  manpower  gap  we 
have  necessarily  protected  ourselves  by 
developing  nuclear  weapons  for  our 
forces.  To  keep  our  budget  low.  how- 
ever. I  am  afraid  we  may  have  put  such 
heavy  stress  on  nuclear  weapons,  at  the 
expense  of  conventional  weapons,  that 
we  have  worked  ourselves  into  an  atomic 
straltjacket. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  for  our 
great  alarm  over  the  Berlin  ultimatum 
is  that  if  it  would  become  necessary  to 
use  force  to  defend  our  rights  in  Berlin. 
we  do  not  have  broad  enough  strength 
to  choose  the  kind  of  military  force  we 
wish  to  use.  Instead  we  have  so  whit- 
tled down  our  conventional  forces,  and 
become  so  dependent  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, that  if  military  force  were  brought 
into  play  we  would  almost  certainly  be 
compelled  to  lise  nuclear  weapons  if  we 
did  not  wish  to  be  defeated.  This  sit- 
uation narrows  our  choice  of  action,  in 
the  event  the  Soviets  would  use  force 


to  prevent  us  from  exercising  our  rights, 
to  either  using  nuclear  weapons  or  re- 
ti-eating. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  if  the 
defense  of  freedom  Is  dependent  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapKjns,  this  coimtry 
would  have  to  use  them.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  our  nuclear  arsenal  stocked 
with  a  wide  variety  of  nuclear  warheads. 
Our  superiority  In  nuclear  weapons  is 
our  trump  card  in  any  showdown  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  Soviets  know 
that  with  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
warheads  we  could  wipe  out  every  ves- 
tige of  communism.  We  can  deliver 
these  warheads  by  missile,  plane,  or 
submarine.  With  them  we  can  compen- 
sate for  any  disparity  in  numbers  of 
forces. 

Yes,  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
use  nuclear  weaptons  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. If  that  day  of  decision  ever 
comes,  when  the  use  of  either  a  small 
nuclear  shell  or  a  tremendous  missile 
with  a  thermonuclear  warhead  means 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  sub- 
mission to  Communist  slavery,  we  must 
not  hesitate.  On  the  other  hand  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed  In 
the  position,  as  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
case,  wherein  any  situation  which  calls 
for  military  force  we  have  no  choice  of 
weapons,  except  among  nuclear  weap- 
ons, purely  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
spend  the  money  to  maintain  a  balanced 
defense  force. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  would  mean  our  own 
destruction  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Communist  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  nuclear  arsenal  which,  while 
it  may  not  contain  weapons  as  big  as 
some  of  ours  or  as  small  as  some  of 
ours  or  as  many  as  ours,  is  still  enough 
to  destroy  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  ETurope.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  means  of  delivering 
these  weapons.  It  is  still  a  debatable 
scientific  question  whether  or  not  the 
nuclear  fallout  from  bombs  in  such  an 
attack  would  kill  all  the  rest  of  the  life 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world, 
but  in  any  case  our  civilization  would  cer- 
tainly be  destroyed. 

Again  emphasizing  that  we  must  not 
flinch  from  using  nuclear  weapons  when 
it  becomes  necessary,  let  me  also  point 
out  that  there  are  bound  to  be  some  situ- 
ations in  which  we  need  to  use  military 
force  to  defend  ourselves  and  yet  which 
really  do  not  require  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  would  be  a  terrible  error 
if,  in  such  a  situation,  the  United  States 
did  not  have  non-nuclear  weapons  which 
could  do  the  job. 

The  United  States  has  been  confronted 
with  many  difficult  situations  in  which 
the  Use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not 
have  been  warranted.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  is  the  situation  in  Lebanon.  It 
Is  difficult  to  imagine  any  circumstances 
there,  outside  the  intervention  of  the  So- 
viet Union  with  nuclear  weapons,  which 
would  have  Justified  our  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  leave  ourselves  a  choice  and  are 
not  driven  on  the  one  hand  to  yield  be- 
fore threats  or  on  the  other  to  initiate 
a  nuclear  war. 


My  main  concern  is  not  our  present 
military  posture,  although  it  could  cer- 
tainly be  improved.  An  even  greater 
fear  is  that  we  will  allow  our  present 
overall  military  superiority  over  the  So- 
viets to  slip  to  a  clear,  undeniable  inferi- 
ority. Instead  of  striving  to  fill  the  gaps 
where  Soviet  strength  is  already  greater 
than  ours,  the  United  States,  solely  for 
the  sake  of  a  balanced  budget,  is  con- 
tinuing to  reduce  its  strength.  As  a 
result  of  the  1959  budget,  the  divisional 
strength  of  the  Army  is  being  cut  back 
from  15  to  14  divisions.  The  fleet  of  our 
Navy  is  getting  old.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  fleet  was  built  during  World 
War  II  and  needs  to  be  replaced.  Our 
conventional  forces  appear  to  be  bearing 
the  brunt  of  our  budget  cuts.  But  even 
our  retaliatory  deterrent  power,  the 
planes  and  missiles  necessary  to  deliver 
nuclear  bombs  to  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  faces  a  possibility  of  Inadequacy 
in  the  future.  By  1961-62  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  a  3-to-l 
lead  over  the  United  States  in  intercon- 
tinental missiles.  Military  authorities 
believe  that  at  the  present  time  we  are 
still  stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
there  is  grave  danger  that  our  superi- 
ority is  rapidly  going  to  fade  away. 

If  we  wish  to  win  in  our  battle  against 
conununlsm,  if  we  only  wish  to  hold  our 
own.  we  cannot  continue  to  allow  our 
military  strength  to  be  budgeted  away. 
We  have  to  be  so  strong,  so  pwwerful,  so 
capable  of  delivering  terribly  destructive 
blows,  that  the  Soviets  cannot  force  us 
to  yield  to  political  blackmail,  and  indeed 
will  not  even  try.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  gets  the  upper  hand,  if  it  ever 
achieves  its  goal  of  military  superiority 
over  us,  we  can  be  sure  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  their  power.  If  we  are 
militarily  strong,  we  can  always  call  the 
bluff  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  If  we 
sacrifice  military  strength  on  the  altar 
of  a  balanced  budget  and  permit  our- 
selves to  fall  behind  in  the  arms  race, 
the  Soviet's  bluffs  will  become  deadly 
serious  threats. 

The  key  to  the  triumph  of  freedom 
over  communism  is  military  strength, 
and  the  moral  strength,  fortitude,  and 
integrity  to  use  it.  There  is  no  sense 
negotiating  with  the  Communists  unless 
we  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
because  force  is  the  only  language  they 
understand. 

NZED    FOR    smtONG    LEADrKSHtP 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  tlie 
Western  Powers  at  this  time  are  losing 
two  of  their  strongest  leaders.  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  Secretary  Dulles.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Secretary  Dulles 
and  to  the  courageous  policy  which  he 
pursued  with  firm  determination.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  recognize 
that  Mr.  Dulles'  name  had  become 
synonymous  with  free-world  detennina- 
tion  to  preserve  liberty  and  defend  free 
peoples  from  any  threat  by  communism. 
Mr.  Dulles  refused  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  would  perpetuate 
the  Soviet  rule  of  its  satellites  or  divide 
Europe  permanently.  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
bluffed  and.  if  need  be.  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  the  bluff  of  the  Communists 
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even  if  it  meant  going,  as  Mr.  Dulles 
'aid.  to  the  brink  of  war. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion share  my  deep  sorrow  in  learning 
that  Mr.  Dulles  has  resigned.  Our  hearts 
and  prayers  are  with  him  in  his  illness. 
His  physical  condition  undoubtedly  left 
Mr.  Dulles  little  choice,  for  we  all  know 
that  Mr.  Dulles'  record  of  physical  stam- 
ina is  such  that  if  he  had  been  able  to 
remain  in  office,  he  would  have  done  so. 
However,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this 
country  will  sorely  miss  his  leadership  in 
the  days  ahead.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us 
to  show  our  new  Secretary  of  State  that 
we  wish  him  to  continue  with  the  same 
determination  of  purpose  as  was  stead- 
fastly shown  by  Secretary  Dulles. 

llie  loss  of  Mr.  Dulles  is  made  even 
more  .serious  because  of  the  news  that 
Chancellor  Adenauer  will  also  soon  leave 
his  present  position  to  nm  for  election 
as  President  of  the  Federal  Republic,  an 
ofnce  of  high  honor  but  without  the  po- 
litical and  administrative  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Chancellor.  I  am  sure  that 
In  his  new  position  as  President,  to  which 
he  will  imdoubtedly  be  elected.  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  will  continue  to  help 
guide  the  Federal  Repubhc  along  the 
course  of  freedom,  and  his  wisdom  will 
be  sought  by  the  German  people.  But  It 
is  equally  apparent  that  with  the  less  of 
a  leader  so  strong  and  determined,  great 
care  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  German 
people  to  keep  from  slipping  into  a  lead- 
crless.  Indecisive  period.  As  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Dulles,  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  stal- 
wart defense  of  Western  freedom  against 
Soviet  pressure.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Dulles,  Chancellor  Adenauer's  de- 
cision is  understandable  in  view  of  his 
83  years.  Fortunately.  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer's withdrawal  from  the  active  po- 
litical center  will  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference. 

In  the  absence  of  both  Secreta;-y 
Dulles  and  Chancellor  Adenauer,  there 
is  grave  danger  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately ahead,  a  danger  which  can  be  met 
<mly  by  the  emergence  of  new  leaders  of 
equal  calit)er.  What  we  need  are  strong 
leaders  who  will  build  American  strength 
and  not  be  afraid  to  use  it  if  necessary, 
men  like  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  could  see 
what  needed  to  be  done  and  then  took 
the  initiative  to  do  it.  We  need  a  leader 
like  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  willing  to 
exhaust  every  method  of  pacific  settle- 


ment to  resolve  differences  but  who, 
when  the  chips  were  down,  was  willing 
to  go  to  war  for  a  principle  in  which  he 
believed.  We  need  a  leader  like  Harry 
Truman  who,  being  notified  of  North 
Korean  aggression  against  South  Korea, 
could  decide  without  hesitation  to  send 
our  forces  to  help  the  South  Koreans 
defend  their  liberty.  This  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  we  must  have  in  the 
days  ahead,  and  the  best  way  to  get  this 
kind  of  leadership  is  by  making  it  clear 
that  we  are  behind  the  policy  of  firmness 
against  the  Communists. 

I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower 
has  the  inclination  to  stand  firm  and 
will  insist  that  we  do  so  if  he  knows  he 
is  supported  by  the  American  people. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  inaction  will  not  influence  the 
stream  of  events.  Yielding  will  only 
lead  to  further  threats,  fiuther  aggres- 
sion, and  ultimately  a  greater  chance 
of  war.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war  is  to  wage  unceasing  and  re- 
lentless cold  war.  We  must  parry  every 
thrust  of  the  Communists.  We  must 
challenge  them  on  the  political  front, 
the  economic  front,  and  the  military 
front.  We  must  spread  the  teachings  of 
freedom  and  democracy  with  greater 
zeal  than  the  Commimists  preach  of 
communism.  We  must  always  be  pre- 
pared for  a  showdown  if  it  comes.  If 
we  do  all  these  things,  I  am  confident 
not  only  that  we  can  survive  and  live 
in  dignity  as  free  men  should  but  also 
that  eventually  it  will  be  the  Commu- 
nist states  which  wither  away. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  having  laid 
before  the  Senate  so  comprehensive  a 
study  of  the  events  which  have  led  up  to 
the  Berlin  crisis.  I  commend  him  par- 
ticularly for  the  emphasis  he  has  given 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  crisis  of  Rus- 
sian manufacture;  that  if  the  Russians. 
In  fact,  desire  peace  in  middle  Europe, 
it  can  easily  enough  be  arranged  by  the 
Russians  themselves. 

The  Senator  should  also  be  com- 
mended for  having  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  kind  of  negotiations 
which  we  should  pursue,  in  conformity 
with  our  principles,  as  distinguished 
from  any  form  of  appeasement,  which 
could  lead   only  to  ultimate  sxurender 


and  to  the  destruction  of  free  govern- 
ments in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
draws  upon  a  store  of  knowledge  gather- 
ed in  his  service  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  other  body,  brings 
to  the  Senate  a  perspective  which  will 
be  of  service  to  us  as  we  approach  the 
impending  Foreign  Ministers  Confer- 
ence, and  will  be  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
focus  theii  attention  upon  the  serious 
problems  which  the  Russians  have  pro- 
voked in  Middle  Europe. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  in  making  his  views 
clear  and  placing  them  upon  the  record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  valuable  contributions 
which  my  fellow  freshman  colleague  has 
been  making  to  the  thinking  and  edifi- 
cation of  this  distinguished  body.  As  a 
memt)er  of  the  freshman  class,  as  is  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  ,  who  is  now  in  the  chair, 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grukning  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is 
very  happy  to  concur  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  very  much  suid 
shall  long  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  in  con- 
formity with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  vmtil  Tuesday,  May  5, 1959,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


World  Health:  A  New  DiioeBiioD  to  the 
American  Revolation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  1, 1959 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  17, 
1959.  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at 
the  symposium  held  on  the  occasion  of 


the  opening  of  new  laboratory  facilities 
at  the  Wistar  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  I  spoke  on  "World  Health:  A  New 
Dimension  to  the  American  Revolution," 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoDRxss  BT  U.S.  Senator  Lister  Hill  at  thk 
Opening  or  New  Laboratory  Faciuties  at 
THE  Wistar  iNBiiTun,  PhilaoelphiAj  Pa^ 
April  17,  1959 

It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  speak  to- 
day at  the  dedication  ol  the  magnificent  new 


Wistar  Institute — an  institute  so  deeply 
rooted  In  the  history  of  American  medicine, 
located  here  In  Philadelphia  in  the  very 
cradle  of  AmM^can  me<llclne. 

The  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
in  1751.  the  establishment  at  that  hospital 
In  1763  of  the  first  public  medical  library  In 
the  Colonies,  and  2  years  later.  In  1766,  the 
coming  Into  being  of  America's  first  medical 
school,  the  medical  department  of  the  (College 
of  Philadelphia,  are  but  a  few  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  great  efforts  made  to  lift  the 
level  of  medical  practice  in  the  Colonies. 

Caspar  Wistar,  who  was  b<wn  in  1761,  re- 
flected during  his  entire  lifetime  the  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  an  active  participant 
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la  the  birth  of  mecUclna  on  *  new  continent. 
After  the  battle  of  Oermantown  In  1777. 
many  of  the  wounded  were  brought  to  the 
Wlstar  home  for  care.  That  early  exposure 
to  the  Buffering  of  his  fellow  man  led  Wlstar, 
a  devout  Quaker,  to  chooae  medicine  as  a 
career.  He  apprenticed  himself  at  the  early 
age  of  16  to  Dr.  John  Redman,  who  had  stud- 
led  medicine  at  Leyden.  In  1779,  he  enrolled 
at  the  medical  department  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  received  Instruction 
from  such  distinguished  physicians  as 
Benjamin  Rush,  John  Morgan,  and  William 
Shlppen,  Jr. 

Upon  completion  of  his  studies  In  Phila- 
delphia, he  went  abroad  for  3  years  to  com- 
plete his  medical  education.  He  did  most 
of  his  work  at  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he 
received  his  doctorate  In  medicine.  It  was 
the  common  practice  In  thoee  days  for  Amer- 
ican students  to  go  abroad  and  tap  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  European  medicine. 
The  extent  of  that  practice  is  revealed  in  one 
simple  statistic — In  the  period  from  1765  to 
1770,  lia  Americans  received  doctorates  In 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
alone. 

In  1787  Wlstar  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  was 
a  most  challenging  time  for  a  disciple  of  the 
art  of  healing.  Diseases,  some  of  which  we 
have  conquered  and  many  of  which  we  have 
forgotten,  continually  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  most  Phlladelphiana.  Hearty  infants, 
who  survived  the  threats  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies. Infections,  and  diarrhea,  were 
later  exposed  to  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
scarlet  fever.  TuberciUosls.  the  dread  white 
plague,  was  the  greatest  killer  of  that  time. 
Swamps,  insanitary  drinking  water,  and  files 
■pawned  malaria,  dysentery,  yellow  and 
typhoid  fever.  Yellow  fever  was  an  annual 
threat  to  the  60,000  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  most  terrible  epidemic 
of  1793,  Caspar  Wlstar  was  one  of  the  heroic 
doctors  who  remained  in  the  city  and  cared 
for  scores  of  stricken  patients. 

The  teaching  of  medicine  also  had  its 
haoards.  Following  the  European  tradition, 
the  faculty  members  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania  taught  anatomy  by  provid- 
ing the  students  with  bodies  to  dissect. 
That  this  was  a  fairly  controversial  prac- 
tice is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  William 
Shlppen,  Wlstar's  predecessor  as  professor 
of  anatomy  at  the  medical  school,  several 
times  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  On  one 
occasion,  his  house  was  attacked  by  mobs, 
and  on  another  his  carriage  was  showered 
with  stones  and  a  musket  ball  passed  through 
the  center  of  It. 

Despite  all  these  hazards,  Wlstar  valiantly 
carried  on  and  made  enormous  contributions 
to  the  meviical  and  cultiiral  life  of  Phila- 
delphia and  of  America.  As  a  professor  of 
anatomy,  he  considered  the  anatomical 
specimens  at  the  university  inadequate,  so 
he  acquired,  over  the  years,  a  large  collection 
of  models  In  wood  and  in  wax.  These  very 
models  later  became  the  basic  collection  of 
the  Wlstar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 
In  1811  Wl.';tar  published  his  famous  two- 
volume  "System  of  Anatomy,"  the  first 
anatomical  text  to  appear  in  this  country 
and  long  the  principal  anatomical  textbook 
In  use  In  the  United  States.  Anatomists 
recognize  Cacpar  Wlstar  as  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  describe  the  pyramidal  protuber- 
ances of  the  ethmoid  t>one,  which  are  still 
called  Wlstar's  pyramids. 

Like  most  prominent  physicians  of  his  day, 
Wlstar  played  an  active  part  In  the  cultural 
life  of  oiur  young  Nation.  He  succeeded  his 
frlond,  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  which 
had  been  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  In 
1743.  I  am  happy  to  note  that,  unlike  most 
of  his  Federalist  friends,  he  was  a  Democrat. 
At  one  time  he  was  offered  the  Democratic 
Romlnatlou  to  Congress  which  he  was  forced 


to  decline  because  of  the  heavy  demands  of 
his  medical  and  teaching  duties.  His  home 
was  the  weekly  scene  of  gatherings  of  scien- 
tists and  literary  flgvu-es  from  here  and 
abroctd.  After  his  death  and  for  more  than 
a  century  the  famous  Wlstar  parties  con- 
tinued. 

The  life  and  times  of  Caspar  Wlstar  bring 
home  to  us  the  enormous  debt  we  owe  In 
medicine,  and  particularly  in  medical  re- 
search, to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  for  practically  all  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, American  medical  practice  was  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  the  medical  teaching 
and  research  resources  of  Europe.  In  Colo- 
nial times  and  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
Republic,  our  medical  men  sat  at  the  feet  of 
their  British  and  Scotch  colleagues.  Dur- 
ing the  four  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
French  medicine  was  in  a  period  of  ascend- 
ancy; for  the  remainder  of  the  19th  century 
It  was  the  German  medical  school  and  the 
German  medical  research  Institutes  whlcb 
received  the  bulk  of  American  pilgrims. 

As  well  you  know,  medical  research  re- 
quires a  considerable  degree  of  maturity  and 
a  toleration  of  philosophical  speculation. 
In  the  formative  decades  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic, the  gigantic  task  of  building  a  new  na- 
tion developed  In  us  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
which  had  little  appreciation  of  contempla- 
tive research.  In  1837  Gerhard,  returning  to 
Philadelphia  from  his  studies  In  Paris,  was 
able  to  announce  for  the  first  time  the  im- 
portant diagnostic  distinction  between  ty- 
phoid fever  and  typhus.  This  vital  discov- 
ery made  little  Impression  in  an  America 
concerned  only  with  practical  cures. 

Although  individual  physlcans  in  Amer- 
ica nuide  valuable  contributions  in  research, 
primarily  In  new  techniques  In  surgery.  In 
1876  John  Billings,  In  a  single  chapter  in  his 
"A  Century  of  American  Medicine."  was  able 
to  describe  the  total  achievements  of  Amer- 
ican medical  research.  We  had  developed  no 
tradition  of  Government  support  of  medical 
research  similar  to  that  which  existed  In  Ger- 
many and  In  France.  Private  support  of 
medical  research  was  practically  nonexistent, 
and  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Wlstar 
Institute,  formally  opened  on  May  31st,  1894, 
was  the  first  anatomical  research  Institute  to 
be  established  in  America. 

The  opening  of  the  Institute  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generous  gift  of  $126,000  by 
Gen.  Isaac  J.  Wlstar,  the  grand  nephew  of 
Caspar  Wlstar.  General  Wlstar  Is  one  of 
the  most  fabulous  figures  in  American  his- 
tory— farm  worker,  dry  goods  store  clerk, 
digger  of  gold  in  California  and  later  in 
Colorado,  trader  and  trapper  in  Indian  coun- 
try and  Indian  fighter,  transporter  of  salmon, 
fish  oil.  and  limiber  on  the  west  coast,  sea- 
man.  Philadelphia  lawyer,  successful  pres- 
ident of  large  canal  companies,  traveler  In 
distant  lands,  distinguished  and  wounded 
general  In  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War  and.  above  nil.  a  leader  of  men,  the  mas- 
ter of  his  fate,  the  captam  of  his  soul. 

In  outlining  our  debt  to  world  medicine 
and  world  medical  research,  we  could  go  back 
to  Hippocrates  and  then  cite  the  names  and 
contributions  of  scores  of  medical  researchers 
down  through  the  centuries.  For  purposes 
of  lllustraUon.  however.  I  would  like  to  cite 
a  disease  which  was  very  common  In  the 
South  during  my  boyhood,  pellagra.  This 
disease,  which  we  now  know  to  be  due  to  a 
nutritional  deficiency,  had  a  high  and  debili- 
tating incidence.  Furthermore,  the  mental 
breakdown  which  accompanied  its  more  se- 
vere manifestations  filled  the  wards  of  many 
a  southern  mental  hospital  with  its  victims. 
For  the  understanding  which  led  to  the 
conquest  of  this  disease,  we  have  to  go  back 
to  1554  when  Johannes  Lange  published  his 
famoiis  treatise  on  nutritional  anemias. 
Interestingly  enough,  he  prescribed  mar- 
riage as  a  means  of  curing  young  girls 
afflicted    with    such    anemias — probably    a 


sound  prescription  today.  In  1735.  Caspar 
Cas&l.  known  as  the  Spanish  Hippocrates, 
wrote  the  first  clear  description  of  pellagra. 
Be  applied  the  name  "mal  de  la  rosa"  to 
the  condition  because  of  the  reddish  hue 
characteristic  of  the  skin  of  pellagrous  indi- 
viduals. Prom  Cas&l,  a  long  chain  of  fur- 
ther research  efforts  culminated  in  1920  In 
the  epic  discovery  by  the  American,  Joteph 
Ooldberger,  that  pellagra  was  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  niacin  In  the  diet. 

Here  at  the  Wlstar  Institute,  where  one 
of  your  main  lines  of  Inquiry  Is  the  study 
of  the  proliferating  cell  as  It  affecU  the 
cancer  process.  I  know  you  are  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  debt  you  owe  to  cancer  Inves- 
tigators who  have  labored  for  many  cen- 
turies In  all  parts  of  the  world.  Cancer  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  ancient  medical 
writings  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  more  than 
4.000  years  ago  the  surgical  removal  of  tu- 
mors was  widely  practiced  by  Indian  physi- 
cians. In  the  Western  World.  It  was  Hlppoc- 
rataa  who  first  deUneated  the  dUttnctlon 
between  benign  and  malignant  tumors.  A 
centviry  ago.  In  his  famous  "Cellular  Pathol- 
ogy," Rudolph  Vlrchow  outlined  the  meth- 
ods by  which  cancer  could  be  diagnosed  bj 
microscopic  tissue  examination.  In  1895 
the  German  physicist.  William  Roentgen, 
discovered  the  X-ray.  and  3  years  later 
Pierre  and  Marie  Ctirle  Isolated  radlimi.  All 
of  these  and  many  subsequent  dlscoverlw 
not  only  advanced  the  treatment  of  cancer 
but  they  provided  an  invaluable  set  of  tooU 
for  fundamental  medical  research  on  tb* 
nature  of  the  malignant  cell. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  you  are  now  dis- 
charging your  debt  to  these  discoverers  of 
the  past.  The  research  laboratory  whlcb  w* 
dedicate  here  today  Is  shining  evidence  of 
the  union  of  our  National  Government,  pri- 
vate medicine  and  private  enterprise  in  a 
Joint  effort  to  foster  medical  research  on  a 
level  not  hitherto  reached  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Matching  funds  for  this 
laboratory  have  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  authorization  of  the 
Health  Research  FacillUes  Act  of  1956.  which 
I  was  privileged  to  author  and  which  pro- 
claimed the  Intent  of  the  American  people 
to  help  support  through  their  Government 
the  construction  of  research  laboratories  In 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Toiurs  Is  truly  an  international  staff.  The 
director  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Hilary  Koprow- 
skl,  came  to  the  United  States  from  Poland 
that  he  might  further  his  studies  in  cellular 
biology.  His  able  coworkers  on  the  staff  in- 
clude scientists  from  Belgium.  Canada,  Eng- 
land. France,  Germany,  Italy.  India.  Sweden. 
Australia,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  par- 
ticularly significant  that  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  this  collaboration  Is  the  present 
nuus  vaccination  with  an  oral  vaccine  against 
poliomyelitis  of  the  people  of  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

Over  the  past  few  years  many  of  us  in  ths 
Congresss  ha%e  been  concerned  with  the  role 
America  should  play  in  lifting  the  health 
standards  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In 
this  second  half  of  the  20th  century  America 
holds  an  Increasingly  solid  position  as  the 
medical  fountainhead  of  the  world.  Revers- 
ing the  trend  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
the  trek  Is  now  westward  across  the  Atlantic 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 

But  in  a  world  which  modern  communica- 
tion and  transportation  make  smaller  each 
day,  we  become  increasingly  awr.re  of  the 
plight  of  our  fellow  men  In  many  parts  of 
the  world.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
great  physician.  Sir  William  Osier,  wrote. 
"Humanity  has  but  three  great  enemies: 
fever,  famine,  and  war:  of  these,  by  far  the 
greatest,  by  far  the  most  terrible.  Is  fever." 
His  words  still  ring  true.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  an  underprivileged  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race  Is  constantly  afflicted  by  the 
ravages  of  disease.    Millions  of  these  peopls 
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suffer  from  the  age-old  scourges  of  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  the  various  Intestinal  In- 
fections. In  many  countries  of  the  world  a 
third  of  the  babies  die  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  and  life  expectancy  falls  30  and  40 
years  short  of  the  Biblical  3  score  and  10. 

At  present  we  are  engaged  In  an  effort  to 
stem  the  spread  of  Communist  Imperialism, 
which  is  competing  with  us  for  the  uncom- 
mitted peoples  of  the  world.  Communism 
finds  a  ready  breeding  place  In  the  ill  health 
and  poverty  of  the  submerged  peoples  of  the 
world.  Conmiunlst  forces  of  militant  medi- 
cine are  on  the  march.  We  have  reports  that 
Russia  Is  sending  about  2.000  doctors  a  year 
to  do  medical  missionary  work  In  these  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Yet  we  who  once  fired  the  shot  "heard 
round  the  world,"  and  gave  a  new  dimension 
to  personal  liberty  In  the  founding  of  a  re- 
public which  guaranteed  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  of  Its  citizens. 
have  t>een  slow  to  meet  this  challenge. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Congress,  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide  the 
mechanism  through  which  this  country 
would  }oln  with  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  In  a  united  medical  research  offensive 
against  the  major  killers  and  crlpplers  of 
mankind.  The  bill  would  create  a  National 
Institute  of  International  Medical  Research 
as  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  Institute  would  be  charged  with  the 
support  of  worthy  medical  research  projects 
submitted  by  competent  investigators  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  would  also  sup- 
port the  training  of  specialized  research 
personnel  here  and  abroad,  and  It  would  en- 
courage and  support  the  rapid  international 
exchange  of  research  knowledge  concerning 
disease  and  disability. 

In  Introducing  this  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  pointed  out  that  the  unfinished  tasks 
facing  medical  research  are  truly  staggering 
In  nature.  For  example,  cancer,  that  most 
ancient  enemy  of  man.  Is  rising  in  Its  Inci- 
dence In  33  countries  of  the  world.  What 
more  priceless  bounty  could  be  given  to  the 
suffering  peoples  of  the  world  than  a  cure 
for  this  universal  disease? 

In  the  current  session  of  the  Congress.  58 
Senators  Joined  me  in  the  relntroductlon  of 
this  legislation.  During  the  last  week  In 
February  of  this  year,  hearings  were  held 
on  this  International  Medical  Research  Act, 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  it  received 
unprecedented  and  overwhelming  support 
from  doctors,  scientists,  voluntary  health 
organizations,  and  civic  leaders. 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  its  president.  Dr.  Gunnar 
Gundersen.  told  our  Senate  committee  of 
"a  growing  recognition  that  medicine  with  its 
resources  and  influence  fully  mobilized  can 
perhaps  do  more  for  world  peace  than  the 
billions  of  dollars  being  poured  Into  arma- 
menu."  Mr.  John  T.  Connor,  the  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies in  America,  told  the  conunlttee  that 
"the  International  Medical  Research  Act 
stirs  the  Imagination  with  Its  opportunities 
for  a  new  breakthrough  in  international  re- 
lations as  well  as  In  medical  research." 

Yotir  own  Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdin.  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  who  is  currently  serving  as 
vice  president  for  medical  development  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  told  us  that  "we 
who  have  gained  so  much  from  the  research 
of  our  own  scientists  and  those  from  other 
countries,  where  good  research  has  been  done 
and  U  being  done,  must  realize  that  the  more 
quickly  we  can  assist  those  less  fortunate  to 
begin  to  achieve  what  we  have  so  fortunately 
achieved,  the  more  quickly  universal  under- 
standing will  be  won  in  our  troubled  world." 

In  essence,  the  Health  for  Peace  Act  Is  a 
20th  century  enunciation  of  the  Ideals  and 
aspirations  which  so  Influenced  Caspar  Wls- 
tar and  his  contemporaries  In  the  early  days 
of  our  Republic.  In  simple  terms.  It  states 
our  belief  that  disease  Is  a  universal  threat 


to  the  family  of  man,  and  that  we  must 
unite  our  medical  research  efforts  to  wipe 
out  this  threat.  It  accepts  the  fact  that  no 
nation  has  a  monopoly  on  medical  research 
and  that  oiir  own  self-interest  dictates  a 
maximum  effort  toward  ttie  rapid  pooling  of 
the  fruits  of  such  research. 

When  this  legislation  has  passed  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  National  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Medical  Research  has  come  into 
being,  I  know  that  you  here  at  the  Wlstar 
Institute  will  play  a  significant  role  In 
making  medical  research  truly  universal. 
Your  contributions  are  precious  today,  but 
when  they  can  be  transmitted  to  the  entire 
family  of  man  they  will  become  priceless. 

So  much  has  Caspar  Wlstar  taught  us,  so 
much  did  he  leave  us  In  his  example  of  dedi- 
cated service.  Above  all  I  should  say  he  gave 
to  us  his  impregnable  and  motivating 
philosophy  in  his  own  words — words  spoken 
as  he  lay  dying — 

"I  wish  well  to  all  mankind." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILUAMS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JESSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  1,1959 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  month's  American  Fed- 
erationist  magazine  contains  an  article 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  entitled,  "This 
Problem  Can't  Wait."  The  problem 
which  cannot  wait  is  that  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  enable  all  of  our  citi- 
zens to  make  an  equal  adjustment  to  ris- 
ing costs  of  living  and  the  pressures  of 
inflation. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  and  several 
other  colleagues  of  S.  1046,  a  bill  which 
would  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  extend  its  coverage.  This 
bill  would  bring  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  line  with  the  present  day 
cost  of  living  and  the  general  standard 
of  wages  in  the  country. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Morse's  very  cogent  and  perti- 
nent article  on  this  minimum  wage  ques- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  WAGE-Hotni  Issue:  This  Problem  Can't 

WArr 

(By  Hon.  Watke  Moksx,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Oregon) 

On  February  16  I  had  the  privilege  of 
Joining  with  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  introducing  S.  1046,  a  bill 
which  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour  and  greatly  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  act  to  employees  not  now  covered. 

There  is  at  present  a  process  in  our  social 
and  economic  life  which  bodes  ill  for  the 
future  of  our  great  country,  a  gradual  de- 
velopment among  American  wage-earners  of 
a  permanent  depressed  class  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  little  realistic 
hope  of  keeping  pace  with  the  Ofiajorlty  or  of 
attaining  what  we  like  to  consider  •  tjrplcal 
American  way  of  life. 


This  development  has  been  under  way  for 
nearly  a  decade.  It  has  proceeded  in  boom 
times  and  In  recessions  alike.  It  Is  virtu- 
ally unaffected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
ployment or  by  the  progress  of  organized 
labor  at  the  bargaining  table.  It  is  unrecog- 
nized by  most  of  our  countrymen.  Yet,  un- 
less it  is  checked.  It  can  have  the  most  pro- 
found impact  upon  our  society. 

This  depressed  class  consists  of  American 
citizens  whose  earnings  are  keyed  to  the 
Federal  minlmtim  wage  and  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  20  million  other  workers 
who  are  wholly  devoid  of  wage-hour  pro- 
tection because  of  exceptions  now  provided 
by  law. 

These  are  employees  who.  If  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  earn  91  an 
hour  or  a  few  cents  more  and,  if  not  covered, 
may  earn  as  little  as  50  cents  an  hour,  with 
no  premium  for  overtime. 

Bear  In  mind  that  these  are  employed 
workers  performing  useful,  indeed  indis- 
pensable, functions  In  a  wide  range  of  btisl- 
ness,  industrial,  and  conunerclal  enterprises. 
They  are  employed,  but  no  matter  how  long 
and  hard  they  toil,  they  cannot  earn  enough 
to  meet  a  basic  minimum  standard  of  food. 
shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 

Congress  long  ago  decided  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
est. The  original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  became  law  In  1938.  pledged  to  correct 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  eliminate  con- 
ditions of  employment  detrimental  to  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency  and  general  well-being  of 
workers.  The  policy  is  clear  enough;  so. 
unfortunately,  is  our  failure  to  carry  It  out. 

It  Is  an  astonishing  and  tragic  fact  that 
the  law  Is  farther  away  from  fulfilling  Its 
objectives  today  than  It  was  21  years  ago. 
The  mlnlmxun  wage  Itself  is  less  adequate, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  working  force 
Is  denied  protection. 

A  few  figures  are  illuminating. 

The  1938  act  set  the  mlnlmimi  hourly  wage 
at  25  cents,  with  a  raise  to  30  cents  manda- 
tory after  a  year  and  with  a  further  increase 
to  40  cents  provided  through  the  operation 
of  Industry  committees.  At  that  time  the 
average  hourly  wage  In  American  Industry 
as  a  whole  was  63  cents. 

Today  the  legal  minimum  Is  91  an  hour — 
but  the  Industrial  average  Is  $2.19.  A  dif- 
ference of  38  cents  has  become  a  difference 
of  $1.19. 

Equally  startling  Is  the  record  since  the 
minimum  of  75  cents  an  hour  was  estab- 
lished in  1950.  At  that  time  the  average 
Industrial  wage  was  $1.38.  The  average  has 
climbed  81  cents  and  Is  still  rising;  the  mini- 
mum has  gone  up  only  25  cents. 

Even  in  the  3  years  since  the  $1  minimum 
took  effect,  the  average  has  gone  up  30 
cents. 

And  wages  are  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Paid  vacations  and  paid  holidays,  pensions 
to  supplement  social  security,  sickness  and 
accident  benefits,  medical  and  hospital  in- 
surance, supplementary  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  many  other  socially  desirable  terms 
have  become  tjrplcal  fringe  benefits  for  many 
industrial  employees. 

Though  the  general  public  undoubtedly 
thinks  otherwise,  these  terms  are  far  from 
universal.  To  the  depressed  class  of  workers 
they  are  almost  unknown. 

Numerous  studies  of  low-wage  occupa- 
tions, whether  or  not  they  are  now  covered 
by  the  law.  have  shown  that  the  progress  of 
the  higher  paid,  organized  workers  does  not 
trickle  down  to  the  rest.  Let  me  note,  in 
passing,  that  the  reverse  is  also  true.  Since 
the  very  beginning,  Increases  In  the  Federal 
minimum  have  had  little  direct  Impact  on 
wages  substantially  above  the  minimum. 

Moreover,  the  gulf  between  the  lowest  paid 
workers  and  others  will  continue  to  grow 
unless  a  remedy  Is  found.  Millions  of  work- 
ers are   now  covered  by  cost-of-living  and 
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Improvement  factor  claiues,  assiiring  them  of 
regular  wage  Increases  even  when  basic 
contracts  remain  unchanged. 

Thus  the  depressed  class  Is  not  merely  a 
low-paid  group.  It  has  assumed  a  distinct 
Identity  as  a  class  Increasingly  Isolated  from 
the  great  mass  of  wage  earners,  a  class  that 
Is  denied  tne  voice,  the  power  and  the  prog- 
ress of  other  American  workers,  a  class  con- 
demned to  poverty. 

The  penalties  Imposed  upon  these  workers 
are  not  merely  relative.  The  present  mini- 
mum wage  Is  simply  not  enough  to  meet 
minimum  human  needs.  According  to  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  study,  a  family  of  four 
requires  an  Income  of  at  least  $2.35  an  hour. 
Other  studies  have  estimated  the  minimum 
living  costs  of  a  single  person  at  nearly 
$3,000  a  year,  or  nearly  $1.50  an  hour.  At 
best,  members  of  the  depressed  class  are 
33^    percent  below  a  living  wage. 

Let  me  cite  a  truly  Ironical  fact.  In  many 
cities  the  employed  head  of  a  family  of  four, 
who  earns  $1  an  hour,  would  be  better  off 
If  he  quit  his  Job  and  went  on  home  relief — 
because  home  relief  budgets  for  families  of 
this  size,  even  though  they  are  designed  sim- 
ply to  ward  off  starvation,  frequently  call  for 
more  than  $2,000  a  year 

I  have  referred  only  briefly  to  the  question 
of  wage-hour  coverage,  but  this  Is  of  at  least 
equal  Importance.  The  price  of  the  75-cent 
minimum  In  1950  was  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  workers  protected  by  the  law. 
Among  those  wholly  excluded  are  workers  In 
the  retail  and  service  trades,  whose  numbers 
are  relatively  greater  with  each  passing  year. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  rest  of  us? 
In  the  narrowest  and  most  selfish  terms,  It 
means  money. 

Poverty  below  the  subsistence  level,  as  we 
all  should  know  by  now.  Is  quickly  translated 
Into  slums,  delinquency,  and  disease— and, 
therefore.  Into  higher  taxes  to  curb  these 
evils. 

Moreover,  our  national  economic  health  Is 
at  stake.  An  expanding  national  economy, 
one  that  will  absorb  both  the  present  un- 
employed and  the  700.000  or  so  new  workers 
who  enter   the  labor  market  annually,   can 


be  achieved  only  If  we  have  the  ability  to 
consume  what  we  produce.  We  can't 
reach  that  goal  while  millions  of  our  clti- 
sens  are  unable  to  afford  even  the  bare 
necessities. 

Our  recovery  from  last  year's  recession  Is 
an  apt  example.  All  the  economic  signs 
were  favorab'  i  toward  the  end  of  1958. 
There  was  clearly  a  pentup  demand  for  goods 
of  all  kinds;  inventories  were  depleted:  the 
shakeout  had   apparently   run    its  course. 

But  In  a  matter  of  months  the  much- 
heralded  revival  had  lost  headway.  Produc- 
tion soared,  but  sales  lagged  behind.  Em- 
ployment fell  off.  Inventories  began  to 
grow  again.  There  weren't  enough  custom- 
ers with  money  to  buy  what  they  wanted 
and  needed. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  never 
sought  to  bring  about  economic  equality 
among  our  people.  We  picture  our  country 
as  a  land  of  opportunity,  in  which  each  of 
us  can  reasonably  expect  to  prosper  in  pro- 
portion to  his  diligence  and  skill. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  fully  realized 
this  goal,  but  for  the  most  part,  until  re- 
cent years,  we  have  recognized  our  short- 
comings and  tried  to  correct  them.  The 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  itself  Is  an  example. 

Unless  we  continue  on  this  course,  unless 
we  strive  ceaselessly  to  make  this  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  all,  we  make  a  mockery  of 
our  own  pretensions  and  place  a  heavy  btu- 
den  on  our  conscience  as  a  people. 

What  do  we  propose? 

First,  we  propose  to  raise  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  to  $1.25 — a  modest  step  when  it 
Is  considered  that  Industrial  wages  as  a  whole 
have  gone  up  30  cents  an  hour  since  the  $1 
minimum  was  Instituted. 

Second,  we  propose  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  law  to  some  7.500,000  additional 
workers,  most  of  them  in  the  retail  and  serv- 
ice trades,  with  lesser  numbers  in  a  dozen 
other  fields.  This,  too,  is  modest  enough. 
It  would  leave  more  than  12  million  workers 
still  unprotected. 

What  possible  objections  can  be  raised 
against  these  proposals?  Knowing  the  oppo- 
sition as  I  do.  I  predict  there  will  be  three 
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Monday,  May  4,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Wm.  Kenneth  Lyons,  minister. 
Anacostia  Methodist  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  love  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  heard 
my  voice  and  my  supplications. — Psalm 
116:  1.  r 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  T^ee 
for  this  new  day.  with  Its  privileges  and 
opportunities.  May  we  in  gratitude  for 
Thy  love  and  mercy,  serve  Thee  today 
with  sincere  hearts.  Give  us  grace  to  do 
Thy  will,  and  to  accept  Thy  purposes  for 
us  in  the  spirit  of  joyful  obedience,  be- 
lieving that  Thy  will  Is  always  best. 

Keep  our  hearts  from  sin,  our  minds 
pure,  and  our  motives  true.  Forgive  us 
when  we  fail.  Whether  the  day  brings 
prosperity  or  loss,  sunshine  or  shadow, 
blessings  or  bereavement,  may  our  faith 
remain  firm,  our  love  unfaihng,  our  hope 
undaunted.  Through  us  today  may  man- 
kind be  blessed,  and  the  coming  of  Thy 
Kingdom  hastened,  for  His  name's  sake. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  30.  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  for  1969 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  5916.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
MujDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


principal  points  of  attack.  One  will  oome 
from  the  self-appointed  "defenders  of  small 
business."  who  are  In  reality  lobbyists  for  the 
huge  chain  and  department  stores.  They 
win  be  raising  a  wholly  untenable  argimient. 

Our  bill  would  apply  to  retail  establish- 
ments with  gross  annual  sales  of  $500,000  or 
more.  These  include  only  3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  retail  enterprises,  yet  these  3  per- 
cent employ  more  than  half  the  Nation's  re- 
tail workers.  The  other  97  percent,  the  bona 
fide  small  businesses,  would  not  t>e  involved. 

These  big  operations  can  certainly  afford 
a  $1.25  minimum  and  a  40-hour  week.  But 
surveys  have  shown  that  In  practice  they 
pay  more  of  their  workers  less  than  $1  an 
hour  than  do  the  single-owner  store*.  By 
forcing  the  huge  chains  to  met  fair  labor 
standards  and  by  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  lowest  paid,  we  will  help  small 
businessmen,  not  hurt  them. 

Another  equally  specious  argument  will 
undoubtedly  be  raised  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
mlnistraUon— that  our  bUl  will  be  Infla- 
tionary. But  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  after  each  previous  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  have  proved  that  this  Is 
simply  not  true.  There  has  been  no  sig- 
nificant effect  upon  either  prices  or  wages, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  different 
result  this  time. 

Finally,  the  diehard  opposition  from  low- 
wage  States  and  low -wage  Industries  wlU 
raise  the  tattered  banner  of  local  auton- 
omy. They  will  claim  that  minimum  wage 
regulation  In  retail  and  service  industries 
should  be  left  m  Bute  hands.  But  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  need  Is  greatest  In  thoae 
very  States  where  no  action  will  ever  be 
taken.  The  few  effective  wage-hour  laws 
at  the  State  level  are  in  the  SUtea  where 
wages  are  already  higher  than  average  and 
where  union  organization  Is  strongest. 

I  hope  that  this  year  Congress  will  not 
be  deterred  by  these  baseless  objections. 

The  problem  confronting  us  is  both  grave 
and  urgent.  It  must  be  met  promptly  and 
firmly  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  sound  econ- 
omy, a  good  conscience,  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  455.  The  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  asslsUnt  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stote  to  assure  Joint  policy  and  planning  and 
equiUble  budgeting  of  exchange  of  persons, 
programs,  and  administrative  cooperation  be- 
tween staffs  engaged  In  carrying  out  such 
programs: 

S.  753.  An  act  to  authorize  cooperative  as- 
sociations of  milk  producers  to  bargain  with 
purchasers  singly  or  in  groups,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  994.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Spokane  Valley  project.  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws;  and 

S.  1289.  An  act  to  increase  and  extend  the 
special  mUk  program  for  children. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  3,  marked  the  168th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution, one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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documents  known  to  Western  civilization. 
In  its  aspirations  for  cementing  a  nation 
of  free  people,  it  compares  favorably  with 
our  great  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Its  structure  closely  followed  our  own 
form  of  representative  government  as 
initiated  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  Soviet  Iron  Curtain  has  never 
been  able  to  dim  the  ardor  of  the  Polish 
people  for  freedom  and  independence. 
They  have  long  now  endured  unbear- 
''  able  physical  and  mental  suffering. 
However,  their  ordeals  have  strength- 
ened the  moral  fiber  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  have  increased  their  determina- 
tion to  help  themselves  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  regain  their  freedom. 
We  should  all  have  an  abiding  respect 
for  those  resolute  men  and  women  who 
displayed  such  courage  and  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  tremeiKlous  odds  and  the  most 
brutal  reprisals  by  the  Soviet  tyrants. 

A  passion  for  liberty  denied  them  In 
their  homeland  resulted  in  the  migration 
of  many  Poles  to  our  shores.  Poland's 
loss  was  our  gain  as  they  came  here  en- 
dowed with  a  high  purpose  of  patriotism. 
They  helped  cultivate  our  soil,  devel- 
oped our  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  made 
tremendous  contributions  in  all  fields  to 
the  expansion  of  our  industry.  They 
greatly  contributed  to  the  spiritual  and 
religious  growth  of  our  country. 

The  168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
constitution  is  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  all  of  us  to  express  appreciation  to 
all  Americans  of  Polish  birth  or  descent 
for  their  contributions  in  the  defense 
and  development  of  our  great  country. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  day  may 
soon  come  when  Poland  will  have  a  re- 
birth of  freedom  under  the  type  of  con- 
stitution whose  establishment  is  now 
being  commemorated. 


This  disengagement  makes  the  best  of 
sense.  Our  diplomacy  can  be  firm  with- 
out being  sterile. 

When  Secretary  Herter  goes  to  Geneva, 
our  full  confidence  should  go  with  him. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  SECRETARY 
HERTER 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.scoiisin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  State  Herter  deserves  the  widest  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  and  the  President 
for  the  begiiming  he  has  made  at  Paris. 
He  has  achieved  unity  among  the  West — 
Great  Britain,  France.  West  Germany, 
and  ourselves. 

And  this  unity  has  produced  a  nego- 
tiating position  that  recognizes  the  two 
fundamental  elements  in  a  viable  Central. 
European  settlement:  That  Communist 
troops  and  armaments  must  be  limited 
in  the  area  if  it  is  to  evolve  toward  free- 
dom :  and  that  Western,  and  particularly 
West  German,  troops  and  armaments 
must  likewise  be  limited  In  the  area  if 
Russia's  legitimate  security  interests  are 
to  be  recognized. 

If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  these  two 
fundamentals  are  the  essence  of  the 
West's  position,  we  have  at  last  disen- 
gaged ourselves  from  the  idea  that  world 
opinion  will  let  us  merely  say  no  to  every 
Soviet  proposal  without  advancing  a  con- 
structive proposal  of  our  own. 


NATIONAL  RADIO  MONTH 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  public  service  privately 
financed  and  administered  more  vital  to 
the  local  and  the  national  interest  than 
radio.  It  is  because  of  this  complete 
integration  of  radio  in  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  that  I  wish  to  be  re- 
corded as  a  devoted  believer  in  the  desig- 
nation of  May  as  National  Radio  Month. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  of  course  an 
acute  awareness  of  the  now  indispensable 
service  that  radio  performs  for  the  people 
on  behalf  of  government.  Radio  is  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  most 
powerful  bulwark  to  democracy  since 
printing.  It  is  bringing  the  spoken  word 
to  66  milion  Americans  every  day,  over 
more  than  3,900  AM  and  FM  stations.  It 
means  that  government  and  news,  educa- 
ton  and  entertainment,  and  enlightened 
salesmanship  and  advertising  are  within 
easy  and  pleasant  earshot  of  97  percent 
of  all  American  homes.  These  enjoy  a 
total  of  no  less  than  150  million  radio 
sets.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  radios 
in  38  million  automobiles.  There  is  the 
incalculable  life  and  treasure  saving  per- 
formance, on  the  heroic  scale,  that  is  now 
the  daily  self-accepted  duty  of  radio, 
warning  us  of  disasters,  helping  us  when 
catastrophe  strikes.  It  is  in  one  sense 
the  very  heartbeat  of  our  system  of  de- 
fense. Like  few  other  services  I  can  call 
to  mind  the  work  of  radio  in  the  public 
interest  makes  it  the  champion  of  the 
people's  needs  and  desires  and  earns  it 
our  very  special  gratitude  and  applause. 
I  take  pride  in  saluting  the  radio  indus- 
try In  this  National  Radio  Month. 


HAS  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENsd  MC- 
ELROY CHANGED  HIS  MIND 
ABOUT  THE  ADEQUACY  OP  THE 
1960   MIUTARY    BUDGET? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
member  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  been  more  eloquent  in  defending 
the  adequacy  of  the  1960  defense  budget 
than  has  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil 
McElroy. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Hoiise  and 
other  committees  of  this  Congress  Secre- 
tary McElroy  has  repeatedly  said  that 
even  though  the  Russians  may  be  out- 
producing us  in  guided  missiles,  we  still 


do  not  have  to  worry  about  matching 
their  production  item  for  item  in  1960. 

I  was  amazed  then  to  find  that  on 
April  27,  In  an  address  before  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  din- 
ner in  New  York  City  he  declared  that 
the  Soviets  may  be  increasing  their  mili- 
tary spending  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
over  the  next  7  years,  and  that  such 
action  would  force  us  in  this  country  to 
match  the  Soviets  or  even  better  them 
in  the  field  of  military  production.  This 
situation,  said  the  Secretary,  would  con- 
front the  Nation  with  one  of  the  hard 
choices  which  we  may  soon  have  to 
make. 

I  wonder  if  this  speech  means  that  the 
Secretary  has  changed  his  thinking 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  1960  military 
budget?  It  certainly  looks  that  way. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  at  the  very  least 
Secretary  McElroy  owes  it  to  the  Con- 
gress to  come  back  here  and  tell  us 
whether  he  has  changed  his  thinking. 
If,  as  he  says,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  some  hard  choices  with  re- 
gard to  our  military  strength  because  of 
increased  Soviet  productive  cap£u;ity. 
then  perhaps  we  in  Congress  ought  to 
start  thinking  about  those  hard  choices 
now  rather  than  waiting  until  later  on. 
I  think  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  de- 
serves the  conscientious  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  am 
a-sking  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  a  copy  of  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  I  had  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  stat- 
ing that  preliminary  physical  examina- 
tions for  West  Point  applicants  would  be 
discontinued.  You  recall  that  I  objected 
strongly  to  the  notice  and  wrote  the  Ad- 
jutant General  to  give  my  reasons  for 
opposing  such  a  change  in  the  examining 
procedures. 

I  thought  that  those  of  you  who  agreed 
with  my  position  would  like  to  see  the 
reply  I  received  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral and  am  making  it  a  part  of  these 
remarks.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  no 
objection  to  permitting  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  continue  to  use  the  service 
medical  facilities  to  test  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  their  applicants. 

The  letter  follows : 

HEAOQUAa-rxas, 

DCPAKTMUTT  OF  THE  ARMT, 

Omcr  or  thk  Adjutant  Gekxbai., 
Washington,  D.C.  ApHl  30, 1959. 
Hon.  Patjl  p.  Schewck, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DKAa  Ma.  Schknck:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  22  concerning  medical  exami- 
nations for  your  West  Point  applicants. 
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It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  refuse  or  otherwise  deny  a  pre- 
liminary medical  examination  to  any  young 
man  seelclng  a  congressional  nomination  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  matter  of  preliminary  testing,  whether 
It  be  mental  or  medical,  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  nominating  authority.  If  you  prefer  to 
authorize  a  preliminary  medical  examination 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  ad- 
vance of .  nomination,  you  are  entirely  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

In  appreciation  of  your  interest,  and  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  find  this  reply  satisfac- 
tory, I  am, 

Sincerely   yours. 

R.  V.  Lw. 
Major  Oeneral,  U.S.  Army,  the  Adju- 
tant Oeneral. 


CALL  OF  THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ftsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 

the  Private  Calendar  on  tomorrow  be 

dispensed  with. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 

Mohuaetta? 
Thera  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr,  McCORMACK,    Mr,  Speaker,  I 

Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 

In  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 

week  ba  dispensed  with. 
The  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maas- 

Achuaetta? 
There  waa  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1837,  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIRBMKNT  TAX  ACT,  AND  THl 
RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN- 
SURANCE ACT 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaktr.  X  aak 
unanimous  oorxsent  that  the  procaedlnga 
whereby  the  bill  H.R.  5610  was  laid  on 
the  table,  the  amendment  agreed  to,  the 
bill  angroued  and  rtad  a  third  Ume,  and 
paaatd.  ba  vacated  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rtad  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

Tht  8PIAXIR,  Ii  thtrt  objection  to 
the  requaat  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kanaas? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Raierv. 
ing  the  right  to  object.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  request? 

Mr,  HAR1U8.  Tha  purpoat  of  thli 
unanimous  consent  request  Is  that  tha 
bill  H.R,  S610  be  reconsidered,  after  the 
vacaUng  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  laat  week  in  oonnactlon  therewith,  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  an  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  I  with- 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
^;>eaker. 

Mr,  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  recommendation  of  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  the  other 
day.  It  certainly  was  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  approve  a  bill  in  the  House  of 


Representatives  that  nobody  had  read. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  did.  We  were 
urged,  as  I  recall,  to  accept  a  bill  on  faith 
with  a  very  brief  explanation  of  what 
were  to  be  Ave  major  amendments  to  a 
bill,  and  they  were  never  fully  explained. 
Notwithstanding  what  happened,  the 
House  took  its  course  of  action  which 
they  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Here  we  are  back  in  this  situation  today. 
Although  I  feel  certainly  Inclined  to  ob- 
ject, I  am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  hope 
after  this  the  House  will  at  least  have  the 
consideration  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  legislative  committee  rather 
than  adopt  a  measure  that  they  have  not 
even  had  a  chance  to  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Harris  17 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  an  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently,  no  quorum 
Is  present, 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z 
move  a  call  of  the  House, 

A  oall  of  the  Houtt  was  oi'dered, 

Tha  Clark  called  tha  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  86 1 

Adair  Oulskl  Mo«lltr 

Addonliio  Durham  Moort 

Anderetn,  Dwyer  Mortaa 

Minn,  rallon  Muiur 

Audtraon,  Parbsttin  Mumma 

Mont,  Ptno  Murphy 

AsplniUl  flyan  Nix 

llMrett  PoMrty  Norblad 

nass,  N,M  OaTlMotr  PhUbia 

iitlohw  Oavin  Piuion 

liutoh  Olalmo  Powvii 

iiofii  Oltnn  Prokop 

lloUon  Mall  Mmm.  Tt  nn, 

llonnw  RallMk  lltv«rt,  to. 

»ow  llt»l«y  Rodlno 

IIOWIM  MtM  ROflMt.  Tm, 

noylt  Noffmaa.  Ul,  AeoMvvlt 

arcwiMr  Mosmtr  Rostvakowtki 

Bueklty  Irwui  at,  Oeortt 

lush  Jtnnlnft  aantanitlo 

Cahlll  Judd  aohem 

C4rnahaa  Kearns  Tiylor 

0«rt*r  Kllier*  Teller 

0»Uw  Ufore  Thompsea.N.J. 

Goad  UbonaU  Thomioa.  Wyo, 

0>lmw  Lipaoomb  Thornberry 

CNrak  McOovwa  Toll 

Oooiey  McMUlan  Tuok 

Cttrbeit  Mo8w««a  Vanik 

Danltii  Maodonald  Watu 

Z>%vts,  Ttnn,  Madden  Weaver 

DMiton  Merrow  vniltama 

Dins  Mlohtl  WlthKW 

Dixon  Miller,  Wolf 

Dooley  Olemt  at  W.  lablookl 

Dora,  N,T.  MlUer,  N.T.  lelenko 

Duwnlna  MlashaU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUoall  901 
Members  have  answered  to  their  namaa, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  eonaent.  further  pro- 
eeedings  under  the  call  were  ^IfptntiHi 
with. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937,  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT, 
AND  THE  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"PART  X AMSNDMENTS  TO  THS  BAIUIOAO  armS- 

MKirr  ACT  or  iss? 

"Skcticn  1.  (a)  SecUon  a(a)S  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '8.  Individuals  who  will  have  attained  tht 
age  of  sixty  and  will  have  completed  thirty 
years  of  service  or.  in  the  case  of  women, 
who  will  have  attained  the  age  of  Blxty>two 
and  will  have  completed  leas  than  thirty 
years  of  service,  but  the  annuity  of  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  reduced  by  one  one-hun- 
dred-and-clghtleth  for  each  calendar  month 
that  he  or  she  ii  under  age  Blxty>flve  when 
the  annuity  begins  to  accrue.' 

"(b)  SecUon  a(d)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
newaentenoe:  'If  pursuant  to  the  third  sen- 
tence of  this  subeeotlon  an  annuity  waa  not 
paid  to  an  individual  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  months  in  any  calendar  year,  and  it  it 
aubsequently  established  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  indlviduara  earnings  during 
auoh  year  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
that  aentence  (but  exclusive  of  earninfa  for 
■ervloet  dMoribed  in  the  nrtt  aentenee  of  this 
subeeotlon)  did  not  exeeed  11.800.  the  an* 
nulty  with  reapect  to  such  month  or  BMiiths, 
and  any  deduoUon  imposed  by  reaaoa  of  the 
failure  to  report  earnings  for  such  month  or 
months  under  the  nf  ih  aenttnoe  of  this  tub- 
aaellon,  shall  then  be  payable,  U  the  total 
amount  of  such  individual's  aarnlnga  during 
such  year  (exclusive  of  earnlnia  for  aervteea 
deeeribed  In  the  Arst  aentence  of  this  lubeee- 
tlon)  Ii  in  excess  of  11.800,  the  number  of 
months  in  such  year  with  respect  to  which 
an  annuity  U  not  payable  by  reason  for  such 
third  and  flfth  sentences  shall  not  eaoeed 
oi\e  month  for  each  HOC  of  auoh  exeees, 
treaung  for  the  laat  IftO  or  more  of  aueh 
•xoees  aa  1100;  and  If  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity has  ohanfed  during  auch  year,  any 
payments  of  annuity  which  become  payable 
Bolely  by  reaMm  of  the  limitation  eontaintd 
In  this  aantenoe  shall  be  made  first  with  re- 
spect to  the  month  or  months  tor  whleh  the 
annuity  la  larger,' 

"(0)  taction  8(e)  of  lueh  Act  U  amended 
by  atrlfclng  out  'than  an  amount'  and  lnae>rt> 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  'than  110  per  centum  of 
an  amount', 

**(d)  SecUon  a(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  InaerUng  after  'wife  under  age  eS'  the 
following:  'other  than  a  wife  who  la  receiv- 
ing such  annuity  by  reason  of  an  election 
under  subsection  (h))'. 

"(e)  Section  8  of  atMh  Aet  la  further 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subasotlon : 

"  '(h)  A  spouse  who  would  be  enUUed  to 
an  annuity  under  aubaectlon  (e)  If  ahe  or 
he  had  atUlned  the  ace  of  es  vmlj  elect  upon 
or  after  attaining  the  age  of  ea  to  receive 
such  annuity,  but  the  annuity  in  any  sueh 
ease  shall  be  reduced  by  one  one-hundred- 
and-elghtleth  for  each  oalenrtar  month  thai 
the  spouae  U  under  ace  e«  when  the  an- 
nuity begins  to  accrue.' 

"Sac,  a.  (a)  Section  S(a)  of  the  Railroad 
IteUrement  Act  of  1BS7  la  amended  (1)  bf 
•trUdnc  out  'S.Oi'.  •8.38',  and  '1.68'  and  Inaert- 
tof  in  ueu  thMreoC  •a.SS',  tAV,  and  *l.vr. 
reepectlvely:  and  (8)  by  striking  out  ••800^ 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '1200'. 
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"(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Aet  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'or  In  ezceas  of  |350  for 
any  month  after  June  30,  1054,'  the  follow- 
ing: 'and  before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  was 
amendea  in  1059>  <»'  i^  excess  of  a400  for  any 
month  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act 
was  so  amended,'. 

"(c)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striding  out  '$4.55',  '$76.90'.  and  'his 
monthly  compensation'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  laS.OO',  '$83.50'  and  '110  per  centum 
of  his  monthly  compensation',  respectively; 
(3)  by  striking  out  'Is  lees  than  the  amount, 
or  the  additional  amount'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ^Is  less  than  110  per  centum  of 
the  amount,  or  110  per  centum  of  the  addi- 
tional amount':  (3)  by  Inserting  alter  'age 
aixty-flve,'  the  following:  'women  entitled  to 
apotises'  annuities  pursuant  to  elections  made 
under  subsection  (h)  of  section  2  to  be  en- 
titled to  Wife's  Insurance  benefits  determined 
under  section  aoa(q)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.':  and  (4)  by  striking  out  'such  amount 
or  such  sdditlonal  amount'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  then  of  '1 10  per  centum  of  such  amount 
or  lie  per  centum  of  such  additional 
amount*. 

"Sxc.  S.  (a)  Section  8(f)  (8)  of  the  RalN 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1837  la  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  7  per  centum  of  his  or  her 
compensation  after  December  31,  1848  (ex- 
elusive  In  both  cases  of  compensation  In 
exoees  of  1300  for  any  month  before  July  I, 
1854,  and  In  the  latter  ease  In  excess  of  1350 
for  any  month  alter  June  30,  IB54),'  and  by 
InaerUng  in  ilcu  therettf  tlte  fuliuwing;  'plus 
7  Iter  centum  of  his  nr  her  oompe nintion  paid 
after  December  31,  1840,  and  before  January 
1,  1858,  plus  7i|  per  centum  of  hit  or  her 
compensation  paid  after  December  81,  1858, 
and  before  January  1,  l»ea,  plus  8  per  centum 
of  his  or  her  compensation  paid  after  De« 
eeasber  si,  leei  (exclualve  of  compensation 
ta  eicess  of  laoo  for  any  month  before  July 
1,  1864.  and  In  exceaa  of  8350  for  any  month 
after  June  30.  1054.  and  before  the  calendar 
moi^th  nt'Xt  following  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  waa  amended  in  1058,  and  In  exce« 
of  8400  for  any  month  afur  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  was  so  amended) ,', 

"(b)  Section  5(hi  of  such  Aet  la  amended 
by  striking  out  $33',  '8178',  and  '815.40'  wher- 
ever they  lappear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'888.80',  '8188  80',  and  '818.85'.  reepectlvely, 

"(CI  SecUon  6(1)  (I)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  sulking  out  'or  In  which  month 
he  engag«d  on  seven  or  more  different  cal- 
endar days  In  noncovered  remunerative  ac- 
tivity outlilde  tht  United  SUtes  (at  defined 
In  section  808 (k)  of  the  Social  security  Act)* 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thtreot  the  rollowlng: 
'or,  having  engaged  in  any  activity  outside 
the  tJnltsd  Sutet,  would  be  charged  under 
auoh  aecUon  a08(e)  with  any  earnings  de- 
rived from  tueh  activity  If  it  had  been  aa 
aeuvity  within  the  United  SUttt'. 

"(d)  Clause  (A)(1)  of  section  8(1)  (8)  of 
auoh  Act  U  amended  by  atrlklng  out  the 
word  'and'  appearing  after  'July  I,  1854,'  and 
by  insertini  afur  'Juns  80,  1854,'  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and  before  the  calendar  month  next 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  waa 
amended  In  1858,  and  any  excess  over  8400 
(or  any  calendar  month  after  the  month  in 
which  thU  Act  waa  so  amended,*. 

"(e)  Olauae  (A)(U)  of  aectlon  8(1)  (8)  at 
such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  serUng  'and  be- 
fore 1888*  after  '1864'  where  It  ftret  appears; 
(8)  by  UiserUng  after  '84.800'  where  It  firet 
appears  the  following:  '.  or  for  any  calendar 
yMT  after  l»aa  Is  leaa  than  84,800.':  (8)  by 
striking  out  '8880'  and  InaerUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  '8400':  and  (4)  by  striking  out  «and 
84.aoo  for  TMTs  after  1054.  by'  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  •.  a4J00  for 
7—n  after  1054  and  before  1868.  and  14.800 
for  yaart  after  1068.  by. 


"(f)  Section  6(1)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  '44'.  '11'.  'gaso', 
•$15.40'.  '$36.66',  •$27.60'.  and  '$14.66'  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of '49',  'la-.  '$400'.  '$16.95'.  '$4033'.  •$30.25', 
and  '$16.13,  respectively. 

•'Sec.  4.  Section  20  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1037  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  insert- 
ing '(a)'  Immediately  after  'Sec.  20.';  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tie  foUov- 
Ing  new  subsection: 

•"(b)  Pensions  and  annuities  under  this 
Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  section  522  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code.' 

"Sec.  5.  All  pensions  under  section  6  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1037.  all  Joint 
and  survivor  annuities  and  survivor  annui- 
ties deriving  from  joint  and  survivor  annui- 
ties under  that  Act  awarded  before  the  month 
next  following  the  month  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  all  widows'  and  widowers'  insurance 
annuities  which  began  to  accrue  before  the 
aecond  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  of  such  enactment,  and  which,  In 
accordance  with  the  provlio  in  section  6(a) 
or  section  6(b)  of  tlie  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1037,  are  payable  In  the  amount  of 
the  spotise's  annuity  to  which  the  widow  or 
widower  was  enutled,  and  all  annuities  under 
the  Railroad  IteUrement  Act  of  1885,  are 
Increased  by  10  per  centum. 

"Sac,  8.  (a)  Thtamtndmenttmadebyseo- 
tlon  1  (Other  than  aubtectlon  (b)  thereof), 
by  aubaecUont  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  8,  and 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  8  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  annuities  (not  in- 
cluding annuitiea  to  which  section  5  applies) 
Kccruing  for  montht  sfter  the  month  of  en- 
actment of  thii  Act.  Tht  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  of  taction  I  and  by  aub- 
tectlon (c)  of  tectlon  8  thaU  bt  effective  with 
retpect  to  annultlet  accruing  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1888  and  subKquent  calendar 
years.  Tht  amendment  made  by  tubtectlon 
(a)  of  aectlon  8  ahaU  be  effective  only  with 
retpect  to  lump-sum  paymenu  (under  tec- 
tlon 6(f)  (8)  of  tht  Railroad  Iteuremtnt  Aet 
of  1887)  In  tht  caat  of  dtatlu  occurring  after 
tht  month  of  tnactmtnt  of  this  Act,  Tht 
amendmenu  made  by  subsection  (f)  of  etc- 
tlon  8  ahall  be  effective  only  with  respMt 
to  annulUtt  accruing  for  montht  after  the 
month  of  tnactmtnt  of  thit  Act  and  lump- 
tum  paymenta  (under  section  6(f)  (1)  of  the 
Mallroad  Retirement  Aet  of  1887)  In  the  case 
of  deaths  oecurrlng  after  tht  month  of  tn- 
actmtnt of  thit  Act,  SecUont  4  and  6  shall 
be  effective  only  with  respect  to  pensions 
due  In  calendar  months  after  the  month 
neat  following  tht  month  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  annultltt  accruing  for  months 
after  the  montli  of  tnactmtnt  of  thit  Act. 

"(b)  All  rtcertifioatlons  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendments  made  by  this  part 
shall  be  made  by  tht  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  without  application  therefor, 

"raar  a— AMBHBMBNTa  to  tns  aaaaoaa 
amaaMiNtTASAOr 

**Sac.  801.  (a)  Section  8801  of  tht  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  rtad  as 
follows: 

•"Sic.  S901.  Rati  or  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  It  here- 
by Impoeed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee 
a  tax  equal  to— 

"  '(1)  OH  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  tuch  employee  for  ttrvlcei 
rendered  by  him  after  the  month  in  which 
this  provision  was  amended  In  1068,  and 
before  January  1,  lOea,  and 

"  '(8)  7^  percent  of  so  much  of  tht  com- 
pensation paid  to  auch  employee  for  aervloee 
rendered  by  him  aftar  December  81.  leei, 

as  Is  not  In  exottt  of  8400  for  any  calendar 
month:  Prot;<ded,  That  tht  rate  of  tax  Im- 


posed by  this  secUon  shaU  be  Increased, 
with  respect  to  compensation  paid  for  serv- 
ices rendered  after  December  31.  1964.  by  a 
number  of  percentage  points  (Including 
fractional  points)  equal  at  any  given  time 
to  the  number  of  percentage  points  (In- 
cluding fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate 
of  the  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by 
section  3101  at  such  time  exceeds  the  rate 
provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section 
3101  as  amended  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1956.' 

"(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking 
out  'after  December  31,  1954'  wherever  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'after 
the  month  in  which  this  provision  was 
amended  in  1959';  (2)  by  striking  out  'SSSO' 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •$400';  (3)  by  striking  out  'after 
1064'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'after 
the  month  in  which  this  provision  was 
amended  In  1060'. 

"(c)  Section  3811  of  the  Railroad  ReUre- 
ment  Tax  Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"'Sic.  3311.  Rati  or  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  htre- 
by  Imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  tmployte 
repriwentatlve  a  tax  equal  to— 

"'(1)  1 8 Ml  percent  of  so  much  of  tht  com- 
pentatlon  paid  to  tuch  tmployte  rtpreeen- 
Uttve  for  servloei  rendered  by  him  after 
the  month  in  which  thli  provltlon  was 
amtnded  In  1868,  and  before  January  1,  l»ea, 
and 

"  '(8)  14^  percent  of  so  nwch  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  tuch  employee  representa- 
tive for  tervteet  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cemlMrai,  1881, 

as  Is  not  In  txceas  of  1400  for  any  calendar 
month;  ^rovMrd,  That  tht  ratt  of  tax  Im- 
poeed by  thit  ttcuon  ihail  bt  Increased,  with 
retpect  to  compentatlon  paid  for  services 
rendered  after  December  81, 1804,  by  a  num- 
ber of  percentage  points  (laoludtng  free- 
tlonal  points)  equal  at  any  given  time  to 
twice  the  number  of  percentage  points  (In- 
cluding fractional  points)  by  which  the  rate 
of  the  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  wiges  by 
section  8101  at  such  timt  exceeda  the  rate 
provided  by  paragraph  (8)  of  tuch  tectlon 
8101  at  amtndtd  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendmenu  of  1866,' 

"(d)  (1)  Section  8881  of  the  Railroad  Me- 
tlreatent  Tax  Aet  Is  amtndtd  by  itrlking  out 
'In  addtUon  to'  and  all  that  followt  down 
through  '8850'  tht  firtt  tlms  It  appears,  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"*(a)  In  addition  to  other  uxes,  there  U 
htrtby  Impoted  on  every  employer  an  excite 
tax,  with  respeet  to  having  individuals  la 
his  employ,  equal  t»- 

"  *(l)  OH  percent  of  ee  much  of  the  com* 
pentatlon  paid  by  tuch  employer  tor  aervlcee 
rendered  to  him  after  the  month  In  whieh 
this  provltlon  was  amended  la  1868,  and 
before  January  1,  1888,  and 

"  '(8)  7V4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pentatlon paid  by  tuch  employer  for  aervlcee 
rendtred  to  him  after  Deeember  11,  INl. 
as  Is,  with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any 
calendar  month,  not  in  exottt  of  $400'. 

"(8)  Such  section  8881  Is  further  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  'after  Deeember  81, 1864* 
and  'after  1854*  wherever  they  appear  In  thai 
aectlon  and  InaerUng  In  Ueu  thereof  'after 
tht  month  In  which  thit  provision  was 
amended  la  1868'!  (B)  by  striking  out  *|860' 
wherever  else  It  appears  in  that  taction  and 
Interilng  in  Ueu  thereof  '8400':  and  (O)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subttotton : 

**  '(b)  The  rate  of  tax  Impoeed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  ahall  bt  Increaatd,  with  retpect  to 
oompenaatlon  paid  for  tervlces  rendered  after 
December  81.  1084.  by  a  number  of  percent- 
age points  (Including  fractional  points) 
tqual  at  any  glvtn  Umt  to  the  number  at 
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potati     (InelvkUag    fr«otlonal 
potnli)  by  whMi  «Im  nM  of  Um  U>  UnpoMtt 
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Miy  nobib  b«ror«  July  t«  Ibb4«  or  in 
ot  bbM  fbr  mny  WMlk  »t%w  Juno  tO, 
IIU,  on«  bolMo  tho  obibaiitf  month  aoKt 
rotlowtnc  Uio  month  In  whleh  thU  Act  wm 
woMQCIod  in  Ibftb,  or  In  mkom  ot  bMO  tor  ai\y 
month  art«r  th«  month  tn  which  thU  Act 
wnt  to  amendad.  ■hall  b«  r«co«nlM(l'. 

"'(b)  Tho  ftnt  proTlM  o(  McUon  l(k)  ol 
tiM  lUllroMl  Unemployment  Inauranoo  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "MOO"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "f500".' 

"See.  SOa.  (a)  Section  a(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Dnemployment  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  be- 
tween '(1)'  and  '(U)'  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'for  each  day  of  un- 
employment In  excess  of  four  during  any 
registration  period,  and'. 

"(b)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  columns  I  and  II 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Column  II 
Dally  Benefit  Rate 


••  'Column  I 
Total  Compensation 

$500  to  9699.99 $4-60 

700   to  999.99 6.00 

1.000  to  1.299.99 6.  60 

1,300  to  1,599.99 6.00 

1.800  to   1,899.99 «.  60 

1,900    to   a. 199.  99 7.00 

ajOO  to  3,499.99 7.  80 

2,600  to  a.799.99 8.  00 

3,800  to  a.0»&.90 8.  60 

3.100  to  8,490.99 9.00 

8.600  to  3,999.99 9.  60 

4.000  and  over 10.  20'. 

*(c)  The  proviso  in  such  section  2(a)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  '50'  and  '$8.60'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '60'  and  '$10.20',  re- 
spectively. 

"Skc.  303  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad 
TTnemployment  Insurance  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  instrelng  In  lieu  of  such  period  a  colon 
and  the  following:  'And  provided  further. 
That,  with  respect  to  an  employee  who  has 
ten  or  more  years  of  service  as  defined  In 
section  1(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  who  did  not  voluntarily  leave  work 
without  good  cause  or  voluntarily  retire, 
and  who  had  ciirrent  rights  to  normal  bene- 
fits for  days  of  unemployment  In  a  benefit 
year  but  has  exhausted  such  rights,  the 
benefit  year  In  which  such  rights  are  ex- 
havuted  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  ended 
until  the  last  day  of  the  extended  benefit 
period  determined  under  the  following 
schedule,  and  the  maximum  number  of  days 
of.  and  amount  of  payment  for,  unemploy- 
ment within  such  benefit  year  for  which 
benefits  may  be  paid  to  the  employee  shall 
be  enlarged  to  include  all  compensable  days 


m$  MiMriM  b$n«&l 
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tOI.  8$oUoB  «  («•!)  9t  Ihb  Railroad 
Vnmptoym«nl  Inaurone*  Ael  !•  omondod  by 
•Irtkint  out  luMUTlaloa  (Iv).  bad  by  ■irlk> 
Ing  oul  lh«  wmloolon  $l  Ih*  ond  ot  ixib* 
diTUloa  (tU)  oad  iBMrltac  la  llou  Ibwobf 

HbP,  Ml,  •Kllon  •  (b)  9t  lb*  Mkllvbbd 
Vn$miMoyin$ni  Inavuroaeo  A«l  1$  bmoadbd 
01  ^  Inionibi  btl$r  Mvbb  M.  tIM*  «b$ib 
tl  urn  bM$*i«  ib$  tollovibt)  \  bad  b$tb*b 
ib$  *«lond«r  moaib  aobl  toilbirlbf  lb$ 
moAlb  lb  wbl*b  ibl*  Ati  inm  biaobbM  lb 
im,  bbd  ta  bbi  lb  bMMi  bt  HM  tMt  buy 
•bHb«br  ibbbib  piM  by  bMb  ibbbv  Mb»tby«$ 
tor  MrntM  f«bd$«od  lb  blib  btlor  ibb  Mbaib 
m  wbltb  Ihli  A«i  iroi  bb  MbbMM'i  (tl  by 
Ibunibf  btlb»  "iMbb  Hs  )IM'  VMfb  \l  bt« 


«"'»    Ibb    b«ptby«b^ 
""ybbib  bt  HTYlH'* 
Iblbl— 

Ib  bad  ibM  Uma  11..% 


)•  oad  b^ror.. U 

but  nol  tytoh  Mtondod  b*n«nt  poHod  ahall 
oktond  boyond  tho  btf^nninc  of  tht  ftrat 
rocl«m^Uoa  porlod  In  a  benefit  year  In  whleh 
the  amployoo  U  afoln  qualified  for  benefits 
in  aocordano*  with  Mctlon  3  of  thU  Act  on 
the  basla  of  compensation  earned  after  the 
first  of  such  suoooMivo  fourteen-day  periods 
hiis  begun.  For  an  employee  who  has  ten 
or  more  years  of  service,  who  did  not  volun- 
Urlly  leave  work  without  good  cause  or 
voluntarily  retire,  who  has  fourteen  or  more 
consecutive  days  of  unemployment,  and  who 
Is  not  a  "qualified  employee"  for  the  general 
benefit  year  current  when  such  unemploy- 
ment commences  but  Is  or  becomes  a  "quall- 
fi<xl  employee"  for  the  next  succeeding  gen- 
eral benefit  year,  such  succeeding  benefit  year 
sliall.  In  his  case,  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
ttie  month  In  which  such  unemployment 
commences.' 

"(b)  An  employee  who  haa  lees  than  ten 
years  of  service  as  defined  In  section  1(f)  of 
tlie  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  and 
who  has  after  June  30.  1957.  and  before 
April  1,  1959.  exhausted  (within  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  by  regulation)  his  rights  to  unem- 
ployment beneflta,  shall  be  paid  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  days  of  unemployment, 
not  exceeding  sixty-five,  which  occtir  In 
registration  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
June  19,  1968,  and  before  July  1,  1969,  and 
which  would  not  be  days  with  respect  to 
which  he  would  be  held  entitled  otherwise 
to  receive  unemployment  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  ex- 
cept that  an  employee  who  has  filed,  and  es- 
tablished, a  first  claim  for  benefits  under 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1968  may  not  thereafter  estab- 
llf  h  a  claim  under  this  subaectlon,  and  em- 
ployee who  has  registered  for.  and  estab- 
lished a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  sub- 
se(;tlon  may  not  thereafter  establish  a  claim 
under  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1968.  Except  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with  this  subeectlon,  the  pro- 
vlaions  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  shall  be  applicable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  request. 
shall  furnish  the  Board  Information  deemed 
ne<:essary  by  the  Board  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
hereof,  and  the  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958. 

"Skc.  304.  Section  8  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insiu'ance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$400'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of $500'. 


fbMltWib  b  ntlb«    loMb  lb»  ibb  9mM\4k  \m*  ibb  fbltewMKii 
iVbUbb  HHbdl  ^H«    \  ond  batoro  lb*  $«lob«Ur  HH^mlb  bbbi  tbllbir« 
Ul  lh$  Hvimbtr  bt    \^  «be   H\«v«\«h   lu   wKir^   Ibia  Abl 
i\M^    t«\\trHbM»d«ky 
aarmda  t«>ialo— 
f  bvi«  itoi  moro  Ibbb 


bbiobdwi  IM  Iblbs  and  h)  bo^  Moib  lhb»  i 
tb»  bay  Mbbib  btur  ibo  bMaib  la  iM^Mi  lbl$ 
Aol  vbi  bb  Mboadtdn  {*\  by  ibbtKlbf  btltr 
Muao  Mt  lb»4'  wboio  II  bMPOoio  tor  Ibo  %bltd 
lUa*  Ih*  toUowinc  i  \  and  botoro  lb*  «ak*adar 
month  n*Kt  h>l)owlng  ih*  month  In  which  , 
thit  Act  waa  am*nd«d  in  IbM,  or  l«m  Ihan 
$400  ir  auoh  month  la  attor  ih*  month  In 
whleh  thla  Act  was  ao  amandad':  (4)  by 
strlklnt  out  'Decembar  31,  l»4r  in  para- 
graph t  and  Inserting  la  Uau  tharaof  'tha 
month  in  which  thU  Act  waa  amended  in 
19&Q':  and  (S)  by  striking  out  tha  Ubl*  (ex- 
cept  the  column  headings)  in  such  para- 
graph a  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

Percent 
•  $450,000,000  or  more 1% 

$400,000,000  or  more  but  leas  than 
$450.000,000 3 

$350,000,000  or  more  but  leas  than 

$400.000,000 a^ 

$300,000,000  or  more  but  leaa  than 

$350.000.000 3 

Less  than  $300,000,000 S^'. 

-Sk.  307.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended  (I) 
by  striking  out  '3  per  centum'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '3%  per  centum';  and  (2) 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  ',  and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  amended  In 
1959,  and  as  is  not  In  excess  of  $400  paid  to 
him  for  aervices  rendered  as  an  employee 
representative  in  any  calendar  month  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  so 
amended'. 

"S»c.  308.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  sec U on  10 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*"(d)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  at  any 
time  that  the  balance  in  the  railroad  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  account  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  benefits  and  refunds  which 
it  estimates  are  due.  or  will  become  due, 
under  this  Act.  it  shall  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  account  such 
moneys  as  the  Board  estimates  would  b« 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  benefits 
and  refunds,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  transfer.  Whenever  the  Board  finds 
that  the  balance  In  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account,  without  regard  to 
the  amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  the  next 
preceding  sentence.  Is  sufficient  to  pay  such 
benefits  and  refunds,  it  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retransfer  from 
the  railroad  unemploirment  Insiu^nce  ac- 
count to  the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  such  moneys  as  in  its  Judg- 
ment are  not  needed  for  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  and  refunds,  plus  Interest  at  the  rate 
ot  8  per  centum  p>er  anum,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  retransfer.  In  determining 
the  balance  in  the  railroad  unemployment 
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Iniurano*  aooount  aa  ot  8*ptamhar  80  of  any 
year  pursuant  lo  saoUoa  •(*)  ot  this  Aol, 
any  monaya  iransfarrvd  from  ih*  Railroad 
li«ur«m*ni  AeeounI  lo  Ih*  orvdll  ot  Ih*  rail* 
ruad  unwnploymani  Inaurane*  aooouni 
which  have  not  o**n  r*lranar*rr*d  aa  ot  svtoh 
<(Mi»  tr^Aw  Ul*  laiwr  a«counl  lo  lb*  «r*dli  ot 
Ih*  fiMm*i.  |»)u*  ih*  lbl*r*al  b*«ru*d  ib*r*ob 
la  thai  daW,  ahaU  b*  dlar*fard*d ' 

"ibl  TM  bb\*«\<ln\*ul  mad*  by  Ibla  a**ltoa 
•ball  ibb*  oll**l  Ml  ii\*  dai*  ot  *ba*im*«\i  ot 
luu  A*i^ 

'Hm  »<vi  Til*  am*iidib$bli  mad*  by  iH« 
iimi  m\\^\  »l\Ail  u*  alt**i|y*  wlib  ?*a(t»$l 
m  «la»«  lA  »*tl*Vra»<»*H  |»*nv»d«  bvdlbHllvi 
aim  iMU*  Ibv  Ulbs  Tb*  am*iidw*bli  Mad* 
by  »*^«M«viM>  Iblv  IMibk  V  bi^d  Ibl  »bbkl  ^  ^9n* 
\\\^  wiib  t*«>|M*l  bi  b*^*«la  arrfMlivi  lb  K*b« 
*ral  bbb*lli  y*bit  wblfb  bi«lb  atl*«  lb*  bbb*« 
III  y«or  oHdiMd  4\ih*  lb.  lblb«  abd  lb  *«« 
HMM  iMtbmi  MHoda  wblfb  b*tlb  atlH 
DttMbbWibU  IbaV^  Tb*  am*hdb\*hl  mad* 
by  latllba'  IM  Aball  b*  tlvfuv*  wilh  r«aM«l 
%D  baa*  y*aia  atlar  ih*  baaa  y«ar  andlni  D** 
t*mb*r  it,  Ibtf.  Tb*  am*ndm*nis  mada  by 
clauaaa  (4i  and  (I)  ot  secUon  30b  and  clauM 
(I)  ot  BtcUon  30T  shall  bt  eir»cUx-«  aa  ot  ih* 
first  day  ot  the  calendar  month  next  follow* 
Ing  the  month  In  which  thU  Act  was  anaelod. 
and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  oom* 
pensatlon  paid  for  services  rendered  In  calen- 
dar montlis  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  was  •nactad." 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proceedings  whereby  the  bill 
H.R.  5610  was  laid  on  the  table,  the 
ameiMlment  agreed  to,  the  bill  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  be 
vacated,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

The  unanimous  consent  request  was 
agreed  to.  and  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  has  just  been  read. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5610 
which  I  have  just  offered  strikes  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserts  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  week. 

You  will  recall  that  H.R.  5610,  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  was  considered  in  the  House 
last  Wednesday.  A  substitute  was  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 
The  substitute  was  practically  the  same 
bill  that  was  considered  and  passed  by 
the  other  body,  with  the  exception  of  one 
amendment,  which  had  to  do  with  sec- 
tion 4.  Under  this  amendment  pensions 
and  annuities  under  this  act  or  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1935  will  not  be 
considered  as  income  for  the  purposes  of 
section  522  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Senate  had  considered  that 
amendment,  which  is  not  out  of  line  with 
other  provisions  of  law  in  other  matters 
of  this  kind.  So  that  is  the  matter  that 
is  before  us  now. 


The  ntobutty  for  UUi  boUon  U  thbt 
Ibit  wbbk  bfter  Uib  Houbo  hbd  tbkbn  thb 
boUon  It  did,  wb,  bb  uaubl,  whbn  wb  hbvb 
b  bUl  from  thb  othbr  body  on  thb  bbnib 
•ubjMt  on  thb  Bpbbkor*b  tablo,  b$kb<l 
thbt  thbt  MU  bb  tbkbn  from  tht  Spbbkbr^ 
dbbk«  thbt  bU  bftbr  tha  anboUim  clauao 
bb  btrlokbn  ouV  bhcl  thbt  thb  No\Mb« 
IMAMd  MU  bb  UMbTtbtl,   Thbt  mk  thb 

UbVlbl  IM'OMltUI^  Wb  f0)HlN^b««  bIMl  X  Mbib 

thb  rb^vibbt  bftbr  thb  Houbb  hb«  tbbwit 
{\M  bbt^bh  U«t  Wfb)ix  tt  \^\n'  f^vb^OBfil 
thbt  thbt  >Mib  not  thb  Mrrbbt  bbUwi  thbt 
bhbuM  hbVb  bbbh  tbkbh  bbbbVMb  thbi^  br« 
tuN  iMr«Y)btohb  m  thte  tbiM«M«hv  Tht 
CbtvbtttviUbh  tM^vMlH,  Ml  m  biMW^  thbt 
bU  HNiMbUoh  VbtbUhtt  wrtbUy  l»  tbit 
mbbburbbv  rbVbhVMb^  miMt  britthbtb  tn 
thb  HoiMt  of  ltbtM^«Mhtbttv••^  Hibrt « 
toTfv  thii  bbUoh  to  Ybbbtb  thbt  |Mmb«4i* 
Inn  ii  tn  or^lbr  to  eomi>ly  with  thb  con* 
bUtuUonbl  k>ro¥ttlon  by  iMuntng  thtb 
IbttblbUon  In  order  to  bcoompltth  whbt 
thb  House  intended  latt  week  bfter  It 
considered  thli  mbtter  rbther  bxten- 
bively. 

KCr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  to  section  20  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  made  by  section 
4  of  the  amendment  provides  that  pay- 
ments under  such  act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 522  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code. 
Under  that  section,  pension  for  non- 
service-connected  permanent  and  total 
disability  is  not  paid  to  a  veteran  whose 
annual  income  exceeds  $1,400  if  he  has 
no  dependents  or  $2,700  if  he  has  one 
or  more  dependents.  Under  existing 
law.  certain  items  are  disregarded  in  de- 
termining whether  a  veteran  has  ex- 
ceeded the  income  limitations,  and  the 
amendment  will  add  to  the  list  of  such 
items  payments  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937. 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  is  neg- 
ligible. 

The  amendment  was  sponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama. 
I  was  happy  to  sponsor  it  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl.     • 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tJie  proceedings 
whereby  S.  226,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
so  as  to  provide  increases  in  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  be  va- 
cated, and  the  bill  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mi\  HARRIS.  Mr,  Spbbker.  Z  uk 
unbnUnoui  oonaont  to  rovibb  thb  rbmbrici 
I  hbvb  mbdb  on  thU  aubjbet,  bnd  furthbr 
thbt  bU  Mbmbbrb  mby  hbVb  pbrmUiblon 
to  o);tbnd  thblr  rambrka  on  thla  tubjoet 
if  thbybotibbirt. 

ThbiraAICIII,  to  thbif  bblHtton  to 
thb  mvibit  of  tht  ifhtlbmbn  from  Ar« 
kbhibir 

Thbi^  wbi  no  ob)b«Uoa. 


OONUNT  OAUHDMI 

Thb  •l«AltlR>  Thto  tl  GbhMht 
CiObifttiirtev  THi  CiMt  IHU  Htt  thi 
itrtt  bUl  bh  m  ObHMUt  ObkmiNN 


•Ottt  AND  ^AWnV  HATIOHAL 
FONBITt 

Thb  Oerk  oblM  thb  blU  tN.lt  HIVi  to 

bdd  certbtn  Ibndi  loobttd  tn  Mbho  to 
the  Dotse  bnd  Pbyettt  Nbttonbl  Fbroitb. 

The  SPBAXBR.  tl  there  objbotton  to 
the  present  conblderatlon  of  the  btUT 

Mi*.  GROSS.  Reservinv  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  this 
bill  it  provides  for  an  exchange  of  land. 
I  am  wondering  whether  suitable  Isoid 
will  be  available  to  tourists  and  others 
who  have  been  using  this  land  for  camp« 
sites,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  it  will  make 
available  additional  lands  for  tourist 
and  recreational  use.  In  other  words, 
this  reclamation  land  has  been  acquired 
and  is  in  excess  or  in  surplus  of  the  needs 
for  flooding  purposes  for  the  reservoir. 
Therefore,  it  allows  the  Forest  Service 
to  incorporate  some  2,400  additional 
acres  into  the  forest  lands.  They  will 
place  picnic  tables  and  make  other  rec- 
reation spots  as  the  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  the  public  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my 
only  concern:  whether  we  will  be  de- 
priving the  public  of  recreational  facili- 
ties they  have  been  using  without  provid- 
ing substitute  land  and  facilities. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ex- 
terlcw  boundaries  of  the  Boise  National  For- 
est, located  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  are  hereby 
extended  to  include  the  following  described 
lands: 

Lots  4,  6,  6,  and  7  of  section  6;  lots  1.  3.  S. 
and  4,  the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
and  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  ol 
section  7;  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  the  south  half  of  the 
southwest  qu£u-ter,  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  17;  lots  1,  3, 
8,  and  4,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter,  the  east  half  of  the  nco^h- 
west'  quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  the  southeast  quarter  ot 
the  southwest  quarter,  and  the  southeast 
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qu«rt«r  of  section  18;  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  the  south  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter,  the  north  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter,  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter,  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter,  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter,  the  east  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter,  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 20;  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west qiiarter.  and  the  south  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  secUon  21;  the  south- 
west qiiarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  the 
northwest  quarter,  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter,  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  28;  the  north- 
east quarter,  the  west  half,  the  northeast 
qxiarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  west 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33;  and  the  west  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  34,  all  In  township  14 
north,  range  3  east  of  the  Boise  meridian,  In 
Valley  County.  State  of  Idaho. 

LoU  3  and  4  of  section  31  In  township  15 
north,  range  3  east  of  the  Boise  meridian.  In 
Valley  County.  State  of  Idaho. 

SBC.  2.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Pay- 
ette National  Forest,  located  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  are  hereby  extended  to  Include  the 
following  described  lands: 

The  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter,  the  east  half  of  the 
west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  the  west  half  of  the  west 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  and  lots  13  and  14  of  section  18: 
lots  2,  3,  4.  6.  8.  9.  10.  and  11.  the  east  half 
of  the  east  half  of  the  northesist  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter,  the  west  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
the  west  half  of  the  east  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
the  east  half  of  the  southwest  qtiarter,  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter, the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the 
southeast  qviarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  19;  lots  3  and  4  of  section  20;  and  lot 
1.  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  secUon  30,  all  In  town- 
ship 16  north,  range  3  east  of  the  Boise 
meridian.  In  Valley  County,  State  of  Idaho. 

Sac.  3.  Lot*  1.  6,  and  6  of  section  1  in  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  2  east  of  the  Boise 
meridian  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Boise 
National  Forest.  In  Valley  County,  State  of 
Idaho,  and  all  of  those  lands  described  In 
sections  1  and  2  hereof  owned  by  the  United 
States  are  hereby,  and  any  of  said  lands  here- 
after acquired  by  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  the  Cascade  Reservoir  reclama- 
tion project  shall  be,  added  to  and  made 
parts  of  the  respective  national  forests  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  lands  acquired  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  1.  1911  (36  Stat.  961). 
as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  la  hereby  declared  that  the 
sole  pxirpoae  of  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  this 
Act  Is  to  subject  the  lands  referred  to  therein 
to  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  nation- 
al forests,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
con."!trued  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
acquire  any  additional  lands  or  any  interest 
therein,  nor  to  diminish  or  in  anywise  affect 
any  valid  rights  In  or  to.  or  In  connection 
with,  any  such  lands  which  may  be  In  ex- 
istence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available,  from  the  lands  referred  to  In 
the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act.  to  the  Bu- 
reaxi  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  such  lands  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  finds  are  needed  In  connection 
wltlx  the  Cascade  Reservoir  reclamation  proj- 
ect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  aforesaid 
Secretaries  for  the  administration  of,  as  w^ell 
as  accountings  for  and  use  of  revenues  aris- 
ing from,  lands  made  available  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  to  be  prop- 
er In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
sell,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  desirable,  any  lands  acquired  In  con- 
nection with  the  Cascade  Reservoir  reclama- 
tion project  which  In  hU  Judgment  are  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  project  and  are  not 
described  In  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  section  5  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  language 

"Skc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prepare  lists  of  lands  acquired  for  the 
Cascade  Reservoir  reclamation  project  which 
are  not  described  in  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of 
this  Act  and  which,  In  his  Judgment,  are 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  project.  The 
lands  so  listed  shall  be  divided  Into  two 
classes:  those  which  are  now  or  are  likely, 
within  ten  years,  to  become  chieHy  valuable 
as  home,  cabin,  recreation,  or  buslneas  site* 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Class  A  lands), 
and  all  other  lands  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  Class  B  lands).  Lands  of  either  class 
shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  exchanged  only  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  exchange  lands  of 
either  class  for  non-Federal  lands  of  not  less 
than  approximately  equal  value  situated 
within  300  feet  of  the  shoreline  esUbllshed 
by  the  normal  water  surface  elevation  of 
4,826.0  feet  of  the  Cascade  Reservoir  and  out- 
side the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Boise  and 
Payette  National  Forests  as  extended  by  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  Mil  by  competitive 
bidding,  at  not  less  than  their  appraised 
fair  market  value,  lands  of  either  class. 
Class  A  lands  shall  be  sold  In  tracts  of  not 
more  than  five  acres,  with  such  reservations 
or  dedications  to  public  use  of  rights-of-way 
for  roads,  streets,  and  public  utilities  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate.  The  Former  owner  of 
lands  so  offered  for  sale  shall  have  a  per- 
sonal nontransferable  preference  right  to  re- 
acquire, within  thirty  days  after  the  highest 
bid  Is  declared,  any  class  B  lands  which  were 
formerly  owned  by  him  and  one  tract  of  class 
A  lands  which  were  formerly  owned  by  him 
at.  In  either  case,  a  price  equal  to  the  highest 
bid  received  for  such  lands.  But  in  no  case 
shall  the  former  owner  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  three  times  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands.  Where  the  own- 
ership of  lands  at  the  time  of  their  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Government  was  In  more  than 
one  person,  and  two  or  more  such  former 
owners  assert  a  preference  right  for  the  same 
tract,  the  preference  right  applicants  shall 
be  given  a  period  of  thirty  days  In  which  to 
file  a  Joint  purchase  application  or  otherwise 
to  compose  their  conflict.  If  they  fall  to  do 
so,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  order 
of  preference  among  them  by  lot.  Any  lands 
remaining  unsold  after  competitive  bids  have 
been  solicited  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
In  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  proper  but 
at  not  less  than  their  appraised  fair  market 
value.    The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  with" 


draw  from  sale  any  unsold  lands  and  reoffer 
them  at  a  reappraised  fair  market  value. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
lands'  Includes  Interests  In  land,  and  the 
term  'former  owner*  includes  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  deceased  former  owner." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider v.as  laid  on  the  table. 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5488) 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Wright 
Brothers  National  Memorial,  N.C.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Jtepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  further- 
ance of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1927  (44  Stat. 
1264).  the  following  described  lands  are 
hereby  added  to  the  Wright  Brothers  National 
Memorial  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina: 

TXACT  1 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  existing  east- 
ern boundary  line  of  the  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial  where  said  line  Inter- 
sects the  northerly  line  of  Roanoke  Avenue; 
thence  north  70  degrees  30  minutes  east,  500 
feet,  more  or  less  along  the  northerly  line  of 
Roanoke  Avenue  to  the  intersection  of  said 
line  with  the  westerly  right-of-way  line  of 
Jthe  relocated  North  Carolina  State  Highway 
Numbered  158;  thence  north  19  degrees  30 
minutes  west.  4.087.5  feet,  more  or  less,  along 
the  said  westerly  right-of-way  line  of  the  re- 
located North  Carolina  State  Highway  Num- 
bered 158  to  the  Intersection  of  said  line  «-lth 
the  southerly  property  line  of  land  now  or 
formerly  owned  by  R.  W.  Rowland;  thence 
south  70  degrees  30  minutes  west.  2,435  feet 
along  the  said  southerly  property  line  of  land 
now  oc  formerly  owned  by  R.  W.  Rowland  to 
a  stake:  thence  south  19  degrees  30  minutes 
east.  1.057.5  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on 
the  existing  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial;  thence 
north  70  degrees  30  minutes  east.  1,935  feet, 
more  or  less,  along  the  existing  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  Wright  Brothers  Na- 
tional Memorial  to  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  said  memorial;  thence  south  19  de- 
grees 30  minutes  east.  3.030  feet,  more  or 
less,  along  the  existing  eastern  boundary  line 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  the  tract  as  de- 
scribed containing  approximately  9b  acres. 

TXACT    S 

Beginning  at  a  stake  or  other  marker  on 
the  westerly  line  of  Old  North  Carolina  State 
Highway  Numbered  158.  sometimes  known  as 
the  Virginia  Dare  Trail,  where  said  line  Inter- 
sects the  southerly  line  of  Lowell  Avenue: 
thence  south  70  degrees  30  minutes  west.  925 
feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  southerly  line  of 
Lowell  Avenue  to  the  Intersection  of  said 
line  with  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of 
the  relocated  North  Carolina  State  Highway 
Numbered  158;  thence  south  19  degrees  30 
minutes  east.  720  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the 
said  easterly  rtght-of-way  line  of  the  relo- 
cated North  Carolina  SUte  Highway  Num- 
bered 158  to  the  Intersection  of  said  line  with 
the  northerly  line  of  Woodmere  Avenue: 
thence  north  70  degrees  30  minutes  east.  925 
feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  said  northerly 
line  of  Woodmere  Avenue  to  the  Intersec- 
tion of  said  line  with  the  westerly  line  of 
Old  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Numbered 
158;  thence  nwth  19  degrees  80  minutes 
west,  720  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  said 
westerly  line  of  Old   North   Carolina  State 
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Highway  Numbered  158  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning, the  tract  as  described  containing 
approximately  16  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  added  to  the  memorial  pur- 
suant to  section  1  hereof  shall  be  subject  to 
nil  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable 
to  said  memorial. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DONATING  TO  PUEBLO  OP  ISLETA 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PROPERTY, 
NEW  MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5460> 
to  donate-  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  certain 
Federal  property  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  1271.  to  donate  to  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta  certain  Federal  property  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  be  considered  in 
lieu  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  land  described  below,  together 
with  the  buildings  and  Improvements  there- 
on. Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  for 
the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  New  Mexico:  A  tract  of 
land  within  section  31.  township  8  north, 
range  3  ea*t.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian, 
more  particularly  described  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  which  bears  north  17  de- 
grees 20  minutes  east.  171  feet  from  the  point 
where  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Antonio 
Gutierrez  tjxd  Joaquin  Sedillo  grant  and  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Lo  de  PadiUa  grant 
touch  the  Government  comer  on  the  south 
line  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo  grant;  thence  west 
180  feet;  thence  north  325  feet;  thence  east 
180  feet;  thence  south  325  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  l'"/ioo  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  located  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  5460)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  6  OF  THE  ACT 
OP  SEPTEMBER  11,   1957 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  611 8>  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  act  of  September 
11.  1957. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  this  bill 
provides  that  persons  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis can  be  brought  into  this  country. 
Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  is  an  extension 
of  the  act  that  expires  in  June,  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  It  permits  the  spouse, 
the  child,  or  the  parent  of  an  American 
citizen  or  of  a  lawfully  admitted  alien 
to  come  into  the  United  States  under 


specified  safeguards,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  such  immigrant  is  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  Continuous  scrutiny 
and  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
existing  law  lias  indicated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  the  advisability 
of  continuation  of  the  discretionary  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  1957  law.  Medical  testimony 
received  by  the  committee  appears  to 
Justify  the  committee's  opinion.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  temporary  law  has  oper- 
ated satisfactorily  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  humanitarian 
in  nature,  and  has  not  adversely  affected 
public  health  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  while  serving  the 
worthy  purpose  of  keeping  family  units 
together  by  preventing  separation  of 
close  relatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  are 
six  persons,  of  those  who  have  come  in, 
who  have  not  gone  to  a  public  health 
hospital.  I  wonder  where  they  are? 
Are  they  at  large  in  this  country? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No;  these  6  people  of 
the  1.507  who  came  in  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  new  under  deporta- 
tion orders.  This  means  that  there  has 
been  noncompliance  by  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  aliens  admitted. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  in  all  cases  of  noncompliance  an 
effort  Ls  being  made  to  obtain  compliance 
and  if  such  efforts  fail,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  is  informed 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the 
question  I  was  concerned  with  in  refer- 
ence to  this  biU.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Penusylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  support  the  legislation  strongly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  September  11.  1957  (71  Stat. 
640).  Is  hereby  amenc:ed  by  substituting 
"1961"  for  '1959". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  11,  1957 
(71  Stat.  640)),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  212(a)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  as  far  as  they  relate  to  aliens 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  any  alien  who  (A) 
is  the  spouse  or  child.  Including  the  minor 
unmarried  adopted  child,  of  a  United  States 
citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  or  of  an  alien  who  has 
been  Issued  an  Inunlgrant  visa,  or  (B)  has  a 
aon  or  daughter  who  Is  a  United  States  cltl- 
Een  <»'  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  or  an  alien  who  has  been 
issued  an  inunlgrant  visa,  shall,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
In  accordance  with  such  terms,  conditions, 
and  controls,  if  any.  Including  the  giving  of 
a  bond,  as  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 


Service,  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  No 
visa  shall  be  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  after  Jtme  30,  1961/  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CREDmNG  POSTAL  REVENUES  CER- 
TAIN AMOUNTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  POSTAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4644) 
to  credit  to  postal  revenues  certain 
amounts  in  connection  with  postal  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  4050  of  the  Revised 
Statures  (39  U.S.C.  782)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  following  the  last  semi- 
colon In  such  sentence  the  following:  "all 
commissions  on  toll  telephones  located  In 
buildings  under  the  custody  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  or  the  Foetal  Field  Service; 
all  amounts  collected  from  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the 
Postal  Field  Service  on  account  of  payments 
to  them  by  courts  of  witness  fees  and  allow- 
ances for  expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence 
In  cases  In  which  such  officers  and  employees 
have  been  subpenaed  to  testify  In  private 
litigation  in  their  official  cap>acitles  or  to 
produce  official  records; ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  In  the  seventh 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Office  Of  The 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General."  In  the 
Act  of  May  27.  1908  (35  Stat.  415:  39  US.C. 
784) .  is  amended  by  Inserting  "as  part  of  the 
postal  revenue"  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
such  date  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Post- 
master General  but  not  later  than  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  said  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISCLAIMINQ  ANY  INTEREST  ON 
THE  PART  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  COLORADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3454) 
to  disclaim  any  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha*  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISING  BOUNDARIES  OP  MONTE- 
ZUMA CASTLE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5262) 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Monte- 
zuma Castle  National  Monument,  Ariz., 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That,  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  administration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Montezuma  Castle  National 
Monument.  Arizona,  the  boundarlea  there- 
of are  hereby  revised  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing described  lands: 

GILA    AND    SALT    «nn3l    BA8I    AND    MERIDAN 

Township  14  north,  range  5  east:  section 
9.  that  portion  of  the  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  located  south  and  west  of 
Beaver  Creek,  comprising  about  2  acres;  and 
section  16,  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  and  section  17, 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  and  south  half  southeast  quar- 
ter northeast  quarter,  comprising  about  40 
acres. 

Township  16  north,  range  6  east:  section  31, 
that  portion  of  the  northwest  quarter  south- 
eaat  quarter  located  south  and  east  of 
Beaver  Creek  and  not  heretofore  Included 
In  the  Montezuma  Well  section  of  the  said 
monument,  comprising  approximately  17 
acres. 

Sbc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
with  donated  funds,  or  otherwise  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms,  reservations,  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  deem  satisfactory,  the 
land  and  interests  in  lands  that  are  Included 
within  the  Iwundaries  of  the  Montezuma 
Castle  National  Monument  as  revised  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  When  so  acquired,  they 
shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the  Monte- 
zuma Castle  National  Monument,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916   (39  Stat.  635),  as  amenf'.ed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ground  and  the  United  States  thall  have  no 
responsibility  therefor. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  the  date  "June 
25.  1926"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  data 
"June  24,  1926". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "the 
Dalles"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"The  Dalles". 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  the  words  "the 
Dalles"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"The  Dalles". 

The    committee    amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SETTING  ASIDE  AND  RESERVING 
MEMALOOSE  ISLAND.  COLUMBIA 
RTVER.  OREG.,  FOR  THE  USE 
OP  DALLES  DAM  PROJECT  AND 
TRANSFERRING  PROPERTY  TO 
YAKIMA  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  IN 
EXCHANGE  THEREFOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5728) 
to  set  aside  the  reserve  Memaloose  Is- 
land. Columbia  River,  Oreg.,  for  the  use 
of  the  Dalles  Dam  project  and  transfer 
certain  property  to  the  Yakima  Tribe 
of  Indians  in  exchange  therefor. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  25,  1928  (44  Stot.  768),  concern- 
ing the  withdrawal  and  use  of  Memaloose 
Island.  Wasco  County.  Oregon,  is  repealed 
and  the  island,  as  described  In  said  Act.  is 
withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion and  set  aside  for  use  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  connection  with  the  Dalles 
Dam  project  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  taken  by  the  United 
SUtea.  for  the  Dalles  Dam  project,  the  entire 
Interest  held  In  Memaloose  Island  by  the 
Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians,  or  any  individual 
Indians;  and  in  exchange  therefor  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Army  or  his  designee  shall 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
substitute  burial  ground  designated  as  the 
Wlshham  Cemetery  In  Klickitat  County. 
Washington,  containing  approximately  eight 
and  nve-tenths  acres  of  land.  Title  to  such 
land  shall  be  held  In  tr\xst  for  the  Yakima 
Tribe  of  Indians,  but  the  tribe  shall  be  re- 
sponsible   for    maintenance    of    the    burial 


Reclamation  to  which.  If  It  had  been  con- 
structed as  a  project  under  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388.  and  AcU  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
menUry  thereto),  these  provisions  would  be 
applicable. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  17(B)    OP  THE 
RECLAMATION   PROJECT   ACT   OP 

1939 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1778) 
to  amend  section  17(b)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresc  assembled.  That  section 
17.  subsection  (b),  of  the  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1939.  as  amended,  U  hereby  fvirther 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to 
defer  the  time  for  the  payment  of  such  part 
of  any  installments  of  construction  charges 
under  any  repayment  contract  or  other  form 
of  obligation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adjust 
such  installments  to  amounts  within  the 
probable  ability  of  the  water  users  to  pay. 
Any  such  deferment  shall  be  effected  only 
after  findings  by  the  Secretary  that  the  in- 
stallments under  consideration  probably 
cannot  be  paid  on  their  due  date  without  un- 
due burden  on  the  water  users,  considering 
the  various  factors  which  in  the  Secretary's 
judgment  bear  on  the  ability  of  the  water 
users  so  to  pay. 

"The  Secretary  may  effect  the  deferments 
hereunder  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
provisions  relating  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  Involved  as  he 
deems  to  be  lU  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  If.  however,  any  deferments  would 
affect  installmento  to  accrue  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  action  of  deferment, 
they  shall  be  effected  only  by  a  formal  sup- 
plemental contract.  Such  a  contract  shall 
provide  by  Its  terms  that,  it  being  only  an 
Interim  solution  of  the  repayment  problems 
dealt  with  therein.  Its  terms  are  not.  In 
themselves,  to  be  construed  as  a  criterion  of 
the  terms  of  any  amendatory  contract  that 
.  may  be  negotiated  and  that  any  such  con- 
tract must  be  approved  by  the  Congress  un- 
less It  does  not  lengthen  the  repayment  pe- 
riod for  the  project  In  question  beyond  that 
permitted  by  the  laws  applicable  to  that  proj- 
ect, Involves  no  reduction  in  the  total 
amount  payable  by  the  water  users,  and  la 
not  In  other  respects  less  advantageous  to 
the  Oovernment  than  the  existing  contract 
arrangements." 

Sic.  2.  The  Act  of  March  0,  1952  (66  Stnt. 
16),  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by  deleting  therefrom  the  words  "and  by  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Act  of  April  24,  1B48  (SB  SUt. 
75,76)". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  17,  sub- 
section (b),  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939,  as  amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act, 
shall  apply  to  any  project  within  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
COSTS  OP  YAKIMA  FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION    PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  3335) 
to  provide  for  the  apportionment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  certain  costs 
of  the  Yakima  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk  read 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  water 
supply  works  of  the  Yakima  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  which  Is  properly  assignable  to 
the  furnishing  of  water,  as  provided  by  the 
Acts  of  August  1.  1914  (38  Stat.  682.  604), 
and  July  1.  1940  (64  Stat.  707) .  to  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project.  If  the  remainder 
Is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  obligations  here- 
tofore undertaken  with  respect  to  water  sup- 
ply construction  cosU  by  the  water  users* 
organizations  of  the  Yakima  project,  includ- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  respect  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acre-feet  of  water  for  the  "B"  lands 
Of  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  reduction  In  the 
obligation  of  those  organizations  as  he  finds 
to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts  relating  to  reductions  to  con- 
form the  obligation  to  the  Secretary's  final 
determination  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
said  facilities. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTROL  OP  ESTATES  OP  INCOM- 
PETENT       VETERANS        DERIVED 
FROM  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8319) 
to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  safeguards  rela- 
tive to  the  accumulation  and  final  dis- 
position of  certain  benefits  in  the  case  of 
incompetent  veterans. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  IRRIGATION 
CHARGES  ON  WAPATO  PROJECT. 
WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  839) 
to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  adjusting,  deferring,  and 
canceling  certain  irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  under 
the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  22.  1936  (49 
Stat.  1808.  25  UB.C.  389-d89e).  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling 
€35.700.72  of  delinquent  Irrigation  charges, 
providing  for  the  deferred  payment  of  $13,- 
£51.98.  and  providing  for  the  removal  of 
two  hundred  thirty-two  and  fifty-six  one 
hundredths  acres  of  assessable  land  from  the 
Wnpato  Indian  irrigation  project,  as  shown 
In  the  Wapato  designation  report  1953-1954- 
1955  part  II,  is  hereby  approved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  the  last 
eligible  bill  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE   TEXAS  CITY 
DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  LaweI. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  R. 
4321)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  12, 
1955,  Public  Law  378.  84th  Congress  (69 
Stat.  707)  so  as  to  provide  additional  re- 
lief for  losses  sustained  in  the  Texas  City 
disaster,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  Act  of 
August  12.  1955.  Public  Law  378.  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress  (69  Stat.  707).  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  such 
person  as  he  may  designate  shall  apply  the 
following  rules: 

( a )  Each  instance  of  death  or  personal  in- 
jury shall  t>e  cou&ldered  as  having  created  a 
separate  claim. 

(b)  A  claim  for  death  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  have  abated  on  the  death  of  the  claimant 
before  award  under  this  Act  and  shall  be 
settled  by  pajrment  to  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  claim- 
ant under  the  laws  of  Texas,  who  shall  be 
deemed  claimants  for  this  purpose. 

( c )  A  brother  or  sister  of  a  deceased  person 
who  was  totally  dependent  on  the  deceased 
person  and  which  brother  or  sister  was  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  such  deceased  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  assert  a  claim  for  de.it h.  but  no 
award  shall  be  made  If  It  would  diminish 
the  award  Justly  due  other  survivors  of  the 
deceased  person  under  the  Texas  Wrongful 
Death  Act  or  under  subsection  a(b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Where  a  corporation  sustained  prop- 
erty damage  In  the  Texas  City  disaster  and 
filed  a  civil  action  against  the  United  States 
for  losses  sustained  In  the  Texas  City  disaster 
and  thereafter  was  dissolved,  and  the  claim 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  dissolved  corporation 
by  it  and  by  Its  two  stockholders  was  admin- 
istratively consolidated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  with  other  claims  filed  by  said 
stockholders,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
settle  the  claim,  treating  It  as  a  claim  as- 
8>.rtcd  by  the  dissolved  corporation. 


(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  con- 
sider and  settle  aU  clalmus  based  on  death 
or  permanent  disability.  "Permanent  dis- 
ability" under  this  subsection  shall  Include 
only  those  permanent  disabilities  which  are 
deemed  to  be  40  per  centum  or  more  dis- 
abling in  accordance  with  the  standard 
schedule  of  rating  disabilities  in  current  use 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section:  "The  limita- 
tions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
claims  based  upon  death  or  upon  permanent 
disabilities  which  are  deemed  to  be  40  p>er 
centum  or  more  disabling  In  accordance  with 
the  standard  schedule  of  rating  disabilities  in 
current  use  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
or  to  claims  asserted  by  the  brother  or  sister 
Of  a  deceased  person  who  was  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  deceased  person  and  was  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  such  deceased  person. 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay. 
out  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  claims  referred  to  In  this 
Act  In  the  amounts  approved  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  admin- 
istrative coets  of  the  Investigation  and  settle- 
ment of  claims  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  5.  Within  two  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
his  designee  shall  fix  and  determine  the 
.-i wards,  if  any,  on  claims  reconsidered  or  sub- 
mitted under  this  Act.  The  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  payment 
of  awards  so  fixed  and  determined  or  those 
awards  heretofore  made  under  the  Act  of 
August  12.  1955.  shall  terminate  three  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Texas  shall  apply. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  two 
years  and  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  any  such  information 
relating  to  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955,  which 
has  not  been  reported  heretofore — 

(a)  a  statement  of  each  claim  reconsidered 
or  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  accordance  with  this  Act  which  has  not 
been  settled  by  him,  with  supporting  papers 
and  a  report  of  his  findings  of  fact  and  rec- 
ommendations: and 

(b)  a  report  of  each  claim  settled  by  him 
and  paid  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  reports 
shall  contain  a  brief  statement  concerning 
the  character  and  justice  of  each  claim,  the 
amount  claimed,  and  the  amount  approved 
and  paid. 

Sec.  7.  Claimants  shall  submit  their  claims 
In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  under 
such  rules  as  he  prescribes,  within  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EEC.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  di- 
rected to  reconsider  and  settle  claims  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  any  release  of  and  assignment  to  the 
United  States  heretofore  executed  by  the 
claimants. 

Src.  9.  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment  upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  his  designee  are  author- 
ised to  furnish  any  information  available 
relevant  to  the  reconsideration  and  settle- 
ment of  claims  under  this  Act. 

Sac.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  set- 
tling the  claims  herein  directed  to  be  settled, 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  claims  hereto- 
fore filed.  If  sufficient  In  form,  and  may  at 
his  option  require  the  claimant  to  file  an 
additional  claim  or  submit  additional  evi- 
dence of  loss.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  forthwith  notify  all  claimants  or  their 
attorneys,  if  any.  whose  claims  are  to  be  re- 
considered under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
that  such  reconsideration  Is  being  under- 
taken. When  a  file  relating  to  a  claim  pre- 
viously submitted  under  this  Act  shows  that 


a  person  other  than  a  person  who  sub« 
mitted  the  claim  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover if  he  submitted  a  claim,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  designee  shall  notify  the 
person  of  his  right  to  submit  a  claim. 

Sec.  11.  In  making  the  settlements  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  proceed  under  all  of  the  limitations  and 
directions  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955,  ex- 
cept as  herein  amended,  and  shall  make  such 
settlements  under  the  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  making  settlements  under 
the  Act  of  AugVLSt  12,  1955,  except  as  to  such 
changes  necessitated  by  this  Act.  and  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955. 
except  as  herein  amended,  shall  apply  to 
settlements  made  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1959 
Amendment  to  the  Texas  City  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act". 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  proposed  legislation  as  recom- 
mended by  your  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  to  further  amend  Public  Law  378 
of  the  84th  Congress  known  as  the  Texas 
City  Disaster  Relief  Act.  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  compassionate  relief  to 
certain  claimants  in  various  categories 
outlined  in  this  bill.  These  categories 
are  those  which  your  committee  felt 
merit  relief  in  the  light  of  standards  of 
compassionate  relief  provided  for  in  the 
act. 

Public  Law  378.  the  Texas  City  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act,  was  passed  by  Congress 
to  comj>ensate  persons  who  suffered  in- 
jury or  loss  as  a  result  of  the  disaster 
which  occurred  on  September  16  and  17, 
1947,  when  two  ships  loaded  with  gen- 
eral cargo  which  included  bagged  am- 
monium nitrate  fertilizer,  exploded  in 
the  port  of  Texas  City,  Tex.  This  ex- 
plosion and  the  fires  that  took  place  as 
a  result  of  this  disaster,  destroyed  or 
damaged  approximately  1.000  buildings. 
There  were  576  known  dead  as  a  result 
of  these  explosions  and  about  3,500  were 
injured. 

The  act  of  August  12.  1955.  provided 
for  means  of  settlement  of  most  of  those 
claims  and  by  that  act,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress recognized  or  assumed  compas- 
sionate respKjnsibility  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  explosions,  and 
we  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  investigate  and  settle  certain  claims. 
The  Chief.  Claims  Division,  OflBce  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  and  all  the 
officers  of  his  staff  were  so  designated. 
The  program  has  now  been  completed, 
and  under  the  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  was  requii-ed  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  of  each  claim  not 
settled  by  him,  with  his  findings  and 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  also  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
report  of  all  claims  settled,  character  of 
the  claim  and  the  amount  paid. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  the  Sec- 
retary sent  to  Congress  a  report  that 
321  unsettled  claims  are  still  pending 
and  his  supplemental  report  was  filed  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  report  shows 
and  discloses  that  a  total  of  1.719  claims 
were  filed,  1,390  were  settled,  and  329 
remain  unsettled. 

The  claims  which  would  be  provided 
for  imder  the  terms^  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
4821,  BXe  those  which  your  committee 
feels  merits  relief  and  is  intended  to  be 
the  final  enactment  for  the  settlement  of 
all  claims  based  on  the  Texas  City  dis- 
aster.   It  is  felt  that  unless  these  claims 
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are  recognized  in  the  form  provided  un- 
der this  bill  now  before  the  House  for 
consideration,  the  individual  cases  will 
of  course  become  the  subject  of  private 
bills  and  your  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  be  called  upon  to  consider  each 
of  them  individually  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
vate relief.  We  feel  that  the  procedure 
provided  for  in  this  bill  will  establish 
a  fair  and  more  uniform  way  to  settle 
these  pending  claims. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  care- 
fully considered  the  matter  of  cost  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  As  re- 
flected in  the  final  report  made  to  the 
Congress  concerning  claims  settled  under 
the  original  act,  the  experience  of  tiie 
Army  has  been  that  as  an  overall  prop- 
osition, the  total  amount  paid  out  was 
about  one-quarter  of  the  amount  origi- 
nally claimed.  Perhaps  the  breakdown 
by  categories  will  give  a  better  picture  of 
how  the  claims  were  reduced  in  the 
course  of  settlement.  The  approxi- 
mate figures  and  percentages  were: 
Property  damage,  12.8  percent:  personal 
injury.  26  percent;  death,  31.5  percent. 
The  total  maximum  amount  which  can 
be  expected  to  be  claimed  on  the  basis 
of  this  bill — on  the  basis  of  estimates — 
is  $4,038,379.09. 

H.R.  4821  was  introduced  in  the  form 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  report  made  to  this  committee 
and  with  the  exception  of  limitations 
imposed  by  the  committee  amendments, 
the  committee  has  accepted  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Army  regarding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  modified 
by  the  amendments  suggested  by  the 
subcommittee  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  settle  claims  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  rules: 

First.  Each  Instance  of  death  or  per- 
sonal Injury  ghall  be  considered  to  have 
created  a  separate  claim. 

Second.  A  claim  for  death  will  not  be 
considered  to  have  abated  on  the  death 
of  a  claimant  before  an  award  was  made 
under  tl)e  original  act,  and  shall  be  set- 
tled by  payment  to  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
claimant  under  the  laws  of  Texas. 

Third.  A  toUHy  dependent  brother  or 

alster  of  a  person  who  died  in  the  dis- 
aster will  be  permitted  to  aaat rt  a  claim 
where  that  brother  or  alster  was  perma- 
nently and  totally  dUabltd  at  the  time  of 
the  death. 

Fourth,  The  claim  of  a  dlMolved  oor- 
porutlon  shall  be  considered  ni  a  olatm 
of  that  co)'porAtloi\  where  the  corpora- 
tion nied  a  lult  aialnat  the  United  Btatea 
lor  disaster  losses  and  then  was  dissolved 
and  tta  claim  waa  filed  as  a  joint  claim  by 
ita  two  atockholderi  and  waa  lubNquent* 
W  administratively  consolidated  with 
Ine  other  oUln\a  of  those  two  stock- 
hoMera. 

Fifth,  The  Secretary  \vould  be  further 
empnxvTred  to  aetUe  all  death  dalma 
arlsias  from  the  dtaaater  which  had  nol 
bei'n  itettled«  and  alao  all  claims  for  per* 
n^nnrm  dlakblllty  of  40  peitent  or  more 
which  were  nol  aettled  under  the  m  lilnal 
art. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  eontalna  provl* 
alot^a  whleh  make  U  poealble  foi'  the  See* 
retnry  to  proceed  under  the  changes  pro* 


vided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules,  and  to 
settle  and  pay  the  claims. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  How  many 
claims  does  the  gentleman  feel  there  are 
in  connection  with  the  group  that  are 
not  disabled  to  the  extent  of  40  percent 
or  more? 

Mr.  LANE.  It  is  hard  to  say  definitely, 
but  the  committee  felt  there  would  not 
be  too  many  of  them;  there  would  be  a 
limited  number.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  your  subcom- 
mittee has  agreed  to  this  phraseology  as 
a  result  of  legislation  that  is  now  on  the 
statute  books  governing  claims  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  We  have 
used  the  exact  wording. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman object  to  the  Record  showing, 
even  if  he  does  not  have  the  information 
now,  at>out  how  many  people  there  might 
be  suffering  disability  of  less  than  40 
percent  but  will  get  nothing,  as  I  under- 
stand, under  the  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  LANE.  As  I  understand  it  from 
the  hearings,  we  had  no  information  giv- 
en to  us  and   at   the  present   time   the 

Department  Is  unable  to  give  us  the  In- 
formation and  and  is  not  in  position  to 
obtain  that  information,  but  in  order 
to  help  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  we 
will  try  further  today  to  see  if  we  can 
get  something  In  the  Ricord  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  am  In  great 
sympathy  with  this  legislation,  and  know 
of  a  number  of  instances  where  people 
who  have  sustained  less  than  that  have 
received  nothing. 

Where  a  person,  for  example,  had  a 
building  worth  $5,000  or  $10,000  that  was 
completely  destroyed  and  where  that 
person  did  not  file  a  suit  In  the  Federal 
court  at  any  time,  is  there  anything  in 
this  legislation  that  would  reimburse 
him? 

Mr.  LANE.  Yes :  If  he  atlll  had  a  claim 
filed,  As  you  ixcall,  all  of  these  claims 
at  that  time  were  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  so  that  the  Oov- 
iM'nment  hu  a  reoord  of  all  thoie  elalm$ 
nied,  although  a  good  many  who  nied 
claims  did  not  i-esort  to  the  courts, 

Mr,  BECKWORTH,  Must  the  claim 
have  been  filed  in  the  court  for  him  to 
get  i*tlmburscment  for  the  loss  of  his 
building? 

Mr,  l^ANB,  Under  our  bill,  In  $KUon 
8  that  X  will  read.  The  SMt^etary  would 
be  further  emiiowertd  to  settle  all  death 
claims  arUlng  fi-om  disaster  which  had 
not  been  settled  and  also  all  claims  for 
permanent  disability  of  40  percent  or 
more  which  weiMi  not  settled  under  the 
Mtalnal  act, 

Mr,  BECKWORTH,  But  that  would 
not  Include  the  man  who  had  lo$t  the 
la.OOO  or  110,000  buUdtnf  f 

Mr.  LANK,    That  la  correet. 

Mr,  BSCXWORTN,  Doei  the  lenUe* 
mM\  feel  thkt  th«l  type  of  claim  ihould 
reeelvt  any  oonalderaUon«  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  paid  for  hundred*  of 
Ihemf 

Mr.  LANI,  May  I  aay  lo  the  itntH* 
man  that  the  original  bill  that  waa  Aled 


would  have  taken  in  all  of  those  claims. 
It  would  have  opened  the  gates  wide  even 
though  they  had  never  filed  a  claim: 
even  though  the  claim  had  never  been 
investigated,  and  the  claimant  would  now 
be  coming  in  at  this  late  date.  Your 
committee  felt  we  did  not  want  to  strike 
out  the  original  section  of  the  bill,  and 
by  way  of  compromise  we  went  to  this 
section,  which,  of  course,  does  not  help 
the  particular  case  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  It  would  not  be  / 
my  purpose  at  all  to  advocate  the  in- 
clusion of  any  claim  that  is  not  bona  fide, 
but  if  the  U.S.  Government  is  going  to 
pay  people  money  who  sustained  losses, 
the  mere  fact  that  a  person  did  not  file 
his  claim  in  court  or  the  mere  fact  that 
he  did  not  make  it  known  in  the  orderly 
way  is  not  good  reason  to  deny  him  relief. 
Mr.  LANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  felt  as 
the  gentleman  does,  but  for  the  most 
part  we  felt  that  the  Congress  had  gone 
a  long  way  in  connection  with  the  Texas 
City  disaster.  This  is  the  third  time  now 
that  we  have  had  the  bill  before  the 
Congress.  We  felt  that  this  should  be 
the  third  and  last  and  final  enactment 
of  legislation,  even  though  perhaps  it 
does  not  take  in  all  of  the  cases  the 
gentleman  is  interested  in.  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman 
has  done  a  good  Job.  I  know,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  door  should  be  closed  to 
these  claims  where,  in  some  instances, 
the  people  lost  all  they  had. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  now  informed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  that  there  are  possible 
claims  amounting  to  about  2.680  of  theae 
personal  injury  claims  in  the  category 
of  less  than  40  percent  disabled. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  as  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  morning  Is  part  of  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  Congress.  A  decision  waa 
made  by  this  body  when  the  basic  law 
was  passed  several  years  ago  to  pay  the 
sufTcrcrs  of  this  disaster  of  1847,  This 
bill  represents  the  final  stage  of*  legis- 
lation for  the  settlement  of  claims 
caused  by  the  Texas  City  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  made  ntOM* 
sary  because  of  natural  imperftoUona 
that  we  have  in  the  legislative  prooeta; 
the  fact  that,  although  committees  are 
diligent.  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  over- 
look certain  leeal  or  factual  situations; 
because  In  the  administration  of  «ny 
plKe  Of  Imlslatlon  occasionally  there  re* 
lulta  some  lne<iultable  or  unfair  ti^at- 
ment  of  one  elau  or  another  and,  finally, 
because  of  admlnl»U*attve  Interprt^a- 
Uoni  Of  what  the  Conuiim  had  enacted 
•everal  year*  ago.  The  object  of  thli 
bin  Is  to  offer  fair  treatment  and  equal* 
liy.  And  so  It  Is  neeeasary  that  we  paaa 
thl*  clHnup  bin, 

A*  the  chairman  haa  explained  \im% 
ai^e  five  eateiorle*  that  Ihl*  letUlaUon 
would  Include.  One  would  ba  ihal  olaaa 
of  oaiei  In  which  there  waa  more  than 
one  claim  foi'  death  or  Injury;  for  in* 
ataneo.  where  there  were  aeveral  ohU* 
dran  of  a  family  who  were  killed.  By 
the  Interpretation  of  the  authorlUei  ad* 
mlnlattrlnt  thli  act  It  wm  haM  that  only 
the  maximum  amount  of  one  claim  could 


be  paid  for  the  death  of  all.  And  so 
language  is  provided  that  will  permit 
each  instance  of  death  or  personal  in- 
Jury  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  claim. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $80,134.93. 

Another  is  for  the  payment  of  claim- 
ants who  have  become  deceased  since  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  their  claims.  It  is 
estimated  this  will  involve  expenditures 
to  a  maximum  of  $106,251.50.  Another 
change  provides  for  payment  to  a  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  dependent  sis- 
ter or  brother  of  a  person  killed  in  this 
disaster.  Under  the  Texas  law  brothers 
and  sisters  are  not  dependents.  Only 
those  who  are  legally  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  person  are  entitled  to  re- 
cover. This  provision  would  change  that 
situation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  that 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Is  that  going  to  change 
the  inheritance  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  would  not  change 
the  inheritance  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  Just 
said  that  there  was  no  responsibility  to 
this  sister.  We  are  now  going  to  pass  a 
law  saying  she  may  now  recover.  The 
reason  she  could  not  recover  before  un- 
der the  laws  of  Texas  is  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to.  The  reason  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion is  that  there  are  some  people  who 
are  vitally  concerned  with  States  rights. 
If  the  States  rights  issue  is  going  to  be 
raised,  let  us  raise  it  in  all  of  these  bills, 
not  Just  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  fourth  classi- 
fication which  Is  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  is  that  of  payment  to  stock- 
holders of  a  claimant  corporation  which 
has  since  dissolved.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  expenditure  in  this  class  of  oases 
would  be  $2S.0O0. 

The  nnal  daastfloatlon  Is  that  group  of 
eases  in  which  claims  have  been  made  for 
death  or  for  permanent  disability  In  ex* 
oeas  of  40  percent.  It  Is  estimat«d  that 
thl$  claaa  of  cue*  would  require  a  maxi- 
mum expenditure  of  gs.aoi.eea.ee. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  require  claims 
to  be  made  within  90  days  after  the 
tnaetment  of  the  bill;  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  make  his  decision  with- 
in a  >>ear8.  and  U\at  within  >>»  years  the 
Secretary  report  to  Congrea*,  The  Sec- 
reury  of  the  Treasury  hu  3  yeai«  within 
which  to  pay  the  claims. 

It  Is  my  hope  U^at  the  Houae  will  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee and  paM  thl*  iHlalatlon, 

Mr,  MBADBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
lentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NENDsnsON.  X  yield  to  the  «eit* 
tleman, 

Mr,  MBADBB.  Can  the  tenUeman 
state  the  loUl  amount  of  money  carried 
In  Ihl*  bill  > 

Mr,  KRNDBMON,  Thl  maximum 
amount  which  the  Army  eatUmate*  could 
be  expanded  would  be  |4.09a,sn,0l,  X 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  lentleman 
who  asked  the  queaUon  that  the  axporl* 


ence  of  the  Army  authorities  has  been 
that  it  has  paid  about  25  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  which  has  been 
claimed.  For  instance,  $60  million  has 
been  claimed  already  imder  the  Texas 
disaster  legislation  and  only  $16  million 
has  been  allowed. 

Mr.  MEAOER.  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that  same  ratio  Svill  apply 
to  the  additional  claims  provided  for  in 
this  measure? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  testimony  which  would  indicate 
that  the  ratio  would  be  any  different. 

Mr.  MEADER.  So  that  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  something  of  the  order 
of  $1  million  will  be  the  cost  of  this 
additional  legislation? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  what  the 
committee  anticipated. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  also  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  the 
gentleman  and  I  both  serve,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Claims,  on  which  the 
gentleman  serves,  limited  the  original 
legislation  so  that  it  provided  a  some- 
what lesser  amount  to  be  drawn  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  bill  had  been  passed  in  its  original 
form? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  the  bill  came  to  the 
committee  it  had  a  provision  which 
would  open  the  door  completely.  The 
committee  upon  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  decided  that  consider- 
able restraint  was  needed.  Limiting 
language  was  suggested  and  was  passed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  feels 
that  the  measure  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  Houae  1*  far  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  generally  than 
the  original  legislation? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.    Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HENDERSON,  X  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  UNDSAY,  In  conneoUon  with 
the  questions  asked  about  the  dependent 
lister  who  li  40  percent  or  more  diiabled, 

does  the  gentleman  recall  what  was  tes. 
lifted  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  by  the  Army?  As  I  recall 
It,  the  Army  had  testified  that  thei^e  were 
not  more  than  one  or  Xtfo  caaes  covered 
by  that. 

Mr,  HBNDBBSON,    That  la  coirect, 

Ml,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NBNDBB80N,  X  yield  to  the  ten- 
tleman  from  Iowa, 

Mr,  OBOSS.  WUl  the  tenUemAn  re* 
fresh  my  memoryt  Wa*  thl*  *triotly  a 
Clovernment  operation  at  Teaaa  City 
When  thl*  explosion  occurred?  Xn  other 
Nk<oi<d*«  haa  the  Qovernment  aaaumed  re* 
aponalblUty  that  It  ahould  not  have  a** 
aumed  In  ihia  eaae? 

Mr,  NBNDBB80N,  The  lenUeman  te 
familiar  with  the  hlitoiy  of  thli  InUla* 
tlon.  The  queatlon  ha*  arisen  before. 
Our  eommlUee  In  Ihl*  tMtanee  did  not 
M  back  to  the  basic  quNtlon  of  liability, 
The  Congi^e**  made  that  dHltlon  aeveiiil 


years  ago.  The  question  before  the  com- 
mittee and  now  before  the  House  is  one 
of  equality  of  treatment,  once  that  deci- 
sion had  been  made.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  the  controversy  that  did 
arise  when  that  legislation  was  originally 
before  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  changed  its  position  with  rela- 
tion to  this  legislation?  I  understand 
from  the  report  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  committee 
has  no  information  as  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  having  changed  its  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  is  my  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Department  of 
the  Army  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Department  of  the  Army 
favors  the  legislation  as  it  has  been  re- 
written by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  report  carries 
the  statement  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  positively  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  statement  as 
the  gentleman  has  read  it  is  the  only 
word  we  have  heard  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  basic  Texas  City  dis- 
aster legislation  was  passed  in  the  84th 
Congress,  it  waa  realised  by  the  com- 
mittee and  those  of  us  who  had  been 
working  on  the  measure  that  the  Army, 
in  making  the  settlement,  faced  a  com- 
plicated, and.  in  many  initanoes,  a  tech- 
nical prablem. 

There  were  thousand*  of  claim*,  most 
of  which  were  easily  evaluated  and  aet- 
tled. There  remained  some,  however,  In 
which  the  Army  waa  not  entirely  sure 
whether  they  came  under  the  pix)vlsiona 

of  the  act. 

In  such  cases,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  the  Army  was  instructed  to  re- 
port back  to  the  Conarea*  with  a  detailed 
description  of  each  claim  and  the  rea* 
sons  why  it  was  not  aettled. 

Xt  was  the  inteitt  of  Cona reas  that  eaoh 
auch  case  sliould  be  soruUnlaed  by  the 
commlttM  and  that  tl^en  the  Army 
ahould  be  InaUucted  a*  to  the  Intent  of 

That  I*  exactly  what  the  present  IhIs* 
latlon  is  deslkned  to  accomplish, 

Tlie  procedure  follow*  that  used  In  the 
Port  Chicago  ease  in  which  the  Navy 
made  the  basic  settlements  and  then  )i>* 

Ced  back  to  the  Coniress  with  bottler* 
case*  or  othei^s  which  had  merit  but 
In  which  the  Navy  felt  that  they  ahould 
have  hirther  inatructlons, 

We  come  to  you  now  with  all  outatand* 
tnc  unaettled  claims:  each  catetory  of 
which,  and  In  many  oaaaa,  each  Individ- 
ual claim  of  which  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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t«rilklk««   iMI^tUt   UMWMAV   UMUtuUOMU 


which  UM  Ai«qr  hM  m4«  IhAl 

mV  matter  ot  t»«l«  ItM  laM^fMMiii  who  ItnlotttMOoBtNm* 

hondMI  Um  otatmi  tor  Um  Aimy  hoto  AmUmt  «iM«  m4  Umto  mo  tatH  a   «  «QMi«ui«n'«M«  ¥y  ih»  v«iwto«'  Atmtn. 

MUd.  unottoloUy.  ttiol  ttioy  Ihlnk  Ihiio  fow  In  UUi  ooloiory-o  ton  froo  ktUod    tiu«iion«  mi4  tt  n%««  ^  ih«  y»%w*m«  a<i. 

el»tm«  thoukl  bo  MlUod.    X  hovo  tto  tn    tho    dlmator.     aubtoouohUy,    Iho    «»«»«^wj«  i*  (ijjiMOwmji^ 

d«»lr«  to  eommil  Ihom.  Thoy  oon  opook  moih*r  ond  folhor  woro  dt^rorotd,  ond    ••  •^«t  »»wwi»p««»*  "T  '•^w*  tc  m*nui 

iho  mother  movod  owty,    Ttjo  fothor 


ro)M^tmMlvot«  ond  (t  UM  WU  pMioo*  Ihoy 
will  aptok  tor  thommlvoo  ond  tor  tho 
Oovornmoni  In  odJudlooUng  tho  unaot* 
tltd  dalBU  ond  making  final  MUlMnant. 

Thoro  aro  flvo  oatoforloi  In  which  tho 
Army  asked  tor  further  instrucUons. 
You  will  find  them  listed  1.  2.  S.  4,  and  5 
on  pase  2  ot  the  report.  I  shall  take  a 
case  m  point  to  show  you  the  necessity 
and  the  JusUce  for  asking  for  favorable 
instruction. 

The  first  covers  this  example:  Suppose 
two  sons  were  killed  in  the  explosion  and 
the  parents  made  claim  for  the  death  of 
each.  The  Army  takes  the  position  that 
this  is  one  claim  even  though  there  were 
two  deaths.  Manifestly,  that  was  never 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress:  and  this  bill 
would  make  settlement  for  each  death. 

In  the  second  category  the  Army  took 
the  position  that  if  a  father  were  killed 
in  the  disaster,  and  the  mother  filed  a 
claim  and  then  died  before  the  claim 
could  be  settled,  a  surviving  child  would 
not  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  claim. 
This,  too.  Is  manifestly  unfair.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  Texas,  which  are  supposed  to 
govern  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  third  case  in  point  covers  a  case 
where  a  brother  who  was  killed  had  been 
supporting  a  totally  dependent  brother 
or  sister  who  was  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled.  There  is  only  one  in  this 
category,  but  it  is  a  very  just  claim,  and 
the  committee  recommended  that  it  be 
settled. 

The  fourth  category  has  only  one 
claim  Involved.  A  corporation  filed  and 
was  entitled  to  the  maximum  of  $25,000 
for  damages  sustained.  The  corpora- 
tion was  then  dissolved.  Had  it  re- 
mained intact,  it  would  have  received 
the  maximum  settlement.  Under  the 
Texas  law  the  stockholders  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  proceeds.  The  Army 
a^ed  ^or  instructions  and  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  the  stockholders  are  still 
entitled  to  settlement. 

The  fifth  and  last  category  covers 
cases  where,  through  no  fault  of  the 
claimant,  a  suit  was  not  filed  in  the  orig- 
inal act  against  the  Government  gen- 
erally due  to  advice  of  the  counsel  or 
perhaps  to  lack  of  information  on  the 
p>art  of  the  possible  claimant.  This  cate- 
gory was  studied  with  particular  care  by 
the  conunittee,  and  the  subsection  in- 
volved was  drafted  in  the  committee. 

Here  is  a  case  in  pfoint:  Suppose  a 
claimant  went  to  an  attorney  back  in 
1947.  when  the  first  civil  suit  was  being 
prepared.  The  attorney  advised  that  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  did  not  apply  and  that 
there  was  no  use  filing  the  suit.  This 
would  have  been  good  advice.  The  Tort 
Claims  Act  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  4  to  3  decision  to  be  inapplica- 
ble. Then  comes  the  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  settlement.  The  claimant 
in  this  case  got  good  advice  from  the 
alLorney,  but  because  he  took  that  ad- 


ftled  a  olaUn  and  was  awarded  one>halt 
ot  the  maximum  amount  ot  tho  lottte* 
ment  Later  the  mother  learned  ot  the 
oate.  m  most  such  Instance*  she  had 
moved  away  and  was  not  In  touch  with 
what  was  lolng  on  In  Texas  City.  The 
committee  felt  that  she  should  not  be 
foreclosed  from  her  share  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

All  of  these  are  Just  and  equitable 
claims.  The  committee  felt  that  they 
should  be  settled.  This  is  a  cleanup 
bill,  Just  as  was  that  passed  in  the  case 
of  Port  Chicago.  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  again  take  favorable  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bUl  H.R.  4821.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTROL  OP  ESTATES  OP  INCOM- 
PETENT VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  6319)  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish safeguards  relative  to  the  accumula- 
tion and  final  disposition  of  certain  ben- 
efits in  the  case  of  incompetent  veterans. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3202(d)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  aentences:  "In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  mentally  Incompe- 
tent or  Insane  veteran,  all  gratuitous  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  deposited  before  Or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  In  the 
personal  funds  of  patients  trust  fund  on 
account  of  such  veteran  shall  not  be  paid 
to  the  personal  representative  of  such  vet- 
eran, but  shall  be  paid  to  the  following  per- 
sons living  at  the  time  of  settlement,  and  In 
the  order  named:  The  surviving  spouse,  the 
children  (without  regard  to  age  or  marital 
status)  In  equal  parts,  and  the  dependent 
parents  of  such  veteran.  In  equal  parts.  If 
any  balance  remains,  such  balance  shall  be 
deposlti>d  to  the  credit  of  the  applicable  cur- 
rent appropriation;  except  that  there  may  be 
paid  only  so  much  of  such  balance  as  may 
bo  necessary  to  reimburse  a  person  (other 
than  a  political  subdivision  of  the  t7nlted 
States)  who  bore  the  expenses  of  last  sick- 
ness or  burial  of  the  veteran  for  such 
expenses." 

(b)  Section  8203(a)(2)(B)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"under  the  last  two  sentences  of  section 
3202(d)  of  this  title  or"  immediately  before 
"under  this  paragraph"  both  places  It 
appears. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3203(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  strlk- 


UlMMs,  %ae  MMMM,  eompenMUea,  er  r«ttie« 
menl  p«y  of  sueh  veteran  shall  be  subieel  %» 
the  provlBloM  of  lubeeeUon  (a)  of  tbu  nt* 
Uon;  however,  no  paymtui  ot  a  lump  sum 
hertln  suihorlMd  thaU  b«  msd%  to  ih*  vtt> 
•rsn  until  sfWr  the  txpirsUon  of  sU  months 
tollowlnR  «  nnding  ot  competency  snd  In  the 
ewnt  ot  tht  vvtvmn'B  dMth  before  psyment 
Q(  such  lump  sum  no  part  thereof  shall  b« 
paysbls. 

"(2)  In  sny  cess  In  which  such  sn  lneom> 
pttent  vtt«rnn  having  neither  wife  nor  child 
U  belrvg  furnished  hospital  treatment,  luaU- 
tutlonal  or  domiciliary  car*  without  chart* 
or  otherwise  by  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  snd  his  estate 
from  any  source  equals  or  exceeds  $1,500. 
further  payments  of  pension,  oompenastlon. 
or  emergency  offlcers'  retirement  pay  shall 
not  be  made  until  the  estate  is  reduced  to 
$500.  The  amount  which  would  be  payable 
but  for  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  to  the 
veteran  as  provided  for  the  lump  sum  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  but  In  the 
event  of  the  veteran's  death  before  psyment 
of  such  lump  sum  no  part  thsrsot  shall  be 
payable. 

"(3)  Where  any  benefit  Is  dlscontlnusd  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
the  Administrator  may  nevertheless  appor- 
tion and  pay  to  the  dependent  parenta  of  the 
veteran  on  the  basis  of  need  all  or  any  part 
of  the  benefit  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  or  for  such  Incompetent  veteran. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
prevent  the  payment,  out  of  any  remaining 
amounts  discontinued  under  that  parsgrsph. 
on  account  of  any  veteran  of  so  much  of  his 
pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay  aa 
equals  the  amount  charged  to  the  veteran 
for  his  current  care  and  maintenance  In  the 
Institution  In  which  treatment  or  care  is 
furnished  him.  but  not  more  than  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  the  proper  charge  as  fixed  by  any  ap- 
plicable statute  or  valid  admlnlstrstlve 
regulation." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  t>eglns  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  gratuitous  benefits  for  incom- 
petent veterans,  who  are  receiving  care 
at  public  expense,  from  accumulating  in 
excessive  amounts  and  passing,  upon  the 
death  of  the  incompetent  veteran,  to  rel- 
atives having  no  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment on  account  of  the  veteran's  mili- 
tary service. 

It  provides  first  that  where  the  incom- 
petent veteran  has  no  wife  or  child  and 
is  being  cared  for  at  public  expense  his 
rights  to  gratuitous  benefits — pension, 
compensation,  and  so  forth — shall  termi- 
nate when  his  estate  reaches  $1,500  and 
shall  not  be  restored  until  the  estate  is  re- 
duced to  $500.  If  the  veteran  regains 
competency  he  will  be  paid  in  full  the 
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amouni  of  Iht  unp%M  baneAlt.  and  tt  ht 
has  a  deiM^ndenl  parent,  benefttt  nel 
oiherwtM  pt^yaMe  may  )m  tMMrUoned  lo 
tl\e  parent  or  parenU, 

It  U  alio  itrovlded  that  where  a  ytWran 
U  beli^i  eared  for  In  a  Stale  InetltuUon 
and  there  li  a  ohartt  for  luoh  eare.  pay- 
ment would  be  permitted  out  of  the  bene* 
fits  otherwli<e  payable. 

In  addlUon,  the  blU  providei  that 
amounts  held  today  In  the  account  detlt* 
nated  "personal  funds  of  patlentSv*'  and 
derived  exclusively  from  gratuitous  bene- 
fits paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
shall,  upon  the  death  of  the  vtteran  leav- 
ing no  wife,  child  or  dependent  parent,  be 
retained  by  the  United  States,  Instead  of 
passing  to  Uie  personal  representative  as 
existing  law  provides. 

About  $65  million  is  Involved  in  the 
"Personal  Funds  of  Patients,"  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  it  is  believed  will 
be  saved  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  no  definite  estimate  of 
savings  is  possible  at  this  time. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  this  bill: 

VrrrauNs'  AoMiNisTaATiow. 
OmcK  or  THE  Administrator 

or  VrrxRANS'  ArrAiRS. 
Washington,  DC.  April  22. 1959. 

Hon.  OLIN  B.  TEACtTE, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Tiacue:  The  following  comments 
are  furnished  pursuant  to  your  request  f^r  a 
report  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
US,.  6319.  86th  Congress. 

The  piuposc  of  the  bill  Is  to  eetablish  ad- 
ditional statutory  safeguards  so  that  upon 
the  death  of  a  mentally  incompetent  veteran 
large  amounts  representing  gratuitous  bene- 
fits provided  for  the  veteran  will  not  be  paid 
to  persons  having  no  equitable  claim  to  such 
benefits. 

To  accompll.?h  this  general  purpose,  the  bill 
contains  certain  changes  in  the  present  law, 
briefly  described  as   follows: 

1.  It  provides  that  upon  the  death  of  a 
mentally  Incompetent  veteran  all  gratuitous 
benefits  deposited  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration before  or  after  enactment  of  these 
amendments  In  the  personal  funds  of  pa- 
tients' accounts  held  by  VA  hospital  and  re- 
gional office  managers  shall  be  payable  only 
to  the  surviving  spouse,  or  the  children 
(without  regard  to  ag?  or  marital  status)  If 
there  is  no  spouse,  or  the  dependent  parents 
If  there  is  neither  a  surviving  spouse  or  child. 
Any  balance  would  be  deposited  to  the  ap- 
plicable current  appropriation  except  for  re- 
imbursement to  a  person  who  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  the  last  sickness  or  burial  of  the 
veteran.  At  present,  these  funds  at  the  death 
of  the  incompetent  institutionalized  veteran 
are  disposed  of  as  a  part  of  his  estate  and. 
in  some  instances,  would  therefore  be  paid  to 
remote  heirs. 

2.  The  present  law  provides  that  where  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  furnishing  hos- 
pital treatment  or  domiciliary  care  to  a 
mentally  Incompetent  veteran  without  cer- 
tain dependents  paj'ments  of  compensation, 
pension,  or  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
will  be  discontinued  when  his  estate  from 
any  source  equals  or  exceeds  $1,500  and  will 
not  be  restuned  until  It  Is  reduced  to  $500. 
The  bill  would  make  this  limitation  applica- 
ble where  the  Incompetent  veteran  is  being 
cared  for  In  other  Federal  Institutions  or  In 
State  or  similar  pubUc  institutions.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
latter  classes  of  institutions  charge  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  veteran,  the  bill  generally 


peNalU  aeyiaeat  out  et  the  beaeUt  whteh 
would  ftlKerwIee  be  dWeeatlaued  beeeuee  ot 
the  11,100  llmlletlea  %e  eever  the  amount 
oh^rted  ter  the  vetevaa^i  eurreat  eure  end 
msiutenenee% 

h\  MidtUonv  the  btU  breedeni  the  II, MO 
llmlieUon  with  reepeet  to  tamlly  stetue  ot 
the  veieren.  At  preeeav  II  Applies  oi\ly 
where  the  v«t«r«n  belnt  rxtrntahed  eare  by 
the  Veterene'  AdmlnUtMllon  hAt  no  wife, 
child,  or  dtpendent  perent.  Under  the  hlUt 
thU  UmitaUon  would  epply  where  the  ln> 
compvUht  \>*t»rAn  It  being  furnlihed  car«  by 
the  Federal  Oov«rnm»nt.  nr  any  (KtUtical 
•ubdivuion  or  the  lh\lted  Btetee,  if  he  hat 
no  Witt  or  child.  ThU  ■afetuerd  egetnat 
large  eccumuUUoni  of  brncflti  would  thus 
apply  where  the  Institutlonallstd  Incompe- 
tent veteran  has  a  dependent  parent,  but  no 
wife  or  child.  However,  the  bill  contains 
specific  nuthorlaatlon  to  the  Administrator 
to  apportion  and  pay  to  dependent  parents, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
benefit  which  would  otherwise  be  discon- 
tinued pursuant  to  this  limitation.  Since  the 
bill  also  contains  limitations  on  disposition  of 
personal  funds  of  patients,  this  extension  of 
the  $1,500  safeguard  Is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance where  the  veteran  has  a  guardian  to 
whom  payments  are  being  made. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  much 
more  effective  methods  for  achieving  Its  basic 
purposes  than  does  the  present  law.  In  re- 
ports on  prior  bills,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  noted  that  some  difficulties  may 
be  encountered  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
limiting  distribution  of  amounts  in  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  patients'  accounts  which  have 
been  paid  Into  those  accounts  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  proposed  amendments.  However,  we 
fully  appreciate  and  endorse  the  objectives 
of  these  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Because  the  family  status  of  veterans  is 
so  variable,  it  Is  not  possible  to  determine 
the  number  of  incompetent  veterans  who 
will  die  In  the  future  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  bill  would  have  a  definite  impact. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  Its  enactment  will 
result  in  material  savings  to  the  Oovernment 
while  at  the  same  time  serving  the  sound 
purpose  of  precluding  distribution  of  bene- 
fits Intended  for  the  veteran  to  persons  hav- 
ing no  proper  claim  upon  the  Government 
for  them.  There  is  presently  In  the  personal 
funds  of  patients'  accounts  an  aggregate  ex- 
ceeding $65  million,  the  major  portion  of 
which  is  probably  composed  of  the  proceeds 
of  gratuitous  benefits,  out  of  which  an  in- 
determinate amount  would  revert  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation  under  this  bill. 

This  bill  contains  the  major  elements,  with 
some  revisions,  of  the  recommendations  re- 
cently made  In  our  report  to  you  on  H.R. 
4302,  86th  Congress.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend favorable  action  on  HM.  6319  by  the 
committee. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  to 
the  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SlTMNER  O.  WHirnER, 

Administrator. 

I  appointed  a  special  subcommittee  to 
consider  this  matter  and  named  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mitchell]  as 
chairman.  The  other  members  were, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
QuiGLEY],  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Plynn],  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Carter],  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Teague]. 
The  subcommittee  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  thought  and  effort  which  went 
into  this  legislation. 


Mr.  Ipeaktr,  X  now  ytoM  to  Iht  ehalr* 
man  ol  the  euboommlttee,  the  ient)e« 
man  ffrom  Qeonla  lltTx  Mitcmillk  lurh 
Ume  ae  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MITCMILL  Mr.  Speaker,  tht 
hlU.  N.A.  t91»«  te  remedial  lc>Bi»laUon 
and  itrlkei  at  a  problem  or  at  an  Itt 
that  has  plagued  a  eertaln  area  tn  our 
yetevana'  protram  (or  many,  many 
years,  tt  eoneerns  the  payment  of  bene* 
fttt  to  Ineompciout  veterans.  The  coin* 
mlttee  In  lu  study  several  years  aio 
determined  thst  in  many  Instanoes  In* 
competont  veterans  were  aooumulatlnff 
larse  sums  in  their  estates.  They  had 
no  close  t*elatives  and.  as  a  result,  these 
gratuities  which  were  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  these  incompetent 
veterans  over  this  long  period  of  time 
were  being  paid  at  their  death  to  ex- 
tremely remote  collateral  heirs.  There 
are  many  examples  where  the  accumula- 
tion in  the  estate  amounted  to  $25,000 
or  $75,000  or  $100,000  and  these  sums 
were  paid  to  heirs,  some  of  whom  did 
not  know  the  veteran  and  had  no  con- 
nection with  him  during  his  lifetime. 
That  is  the  precise  problem  which  this 
legislation  seeks  to  solve.  The  bill,  H.R. 
6319,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  bill  which 
will  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  the  intent  of  this  body  and  of 
the  other  body,  when  legislation  was 
enacted  to  provide  gratuities  for  our 
veterans,  that  this  money  be  provided  to 
take  care  of  the  veterans  and  their  im- 
mediate families  and  their  dependents 
during  the  veterans'  lifetime.  This  bill 
will  help  to  carry  out  that  intent  and, 
yet,  prevent  these  vast  accumulations 
that  I  spoke  of.  May  I  emphasize  in 
this  connection  that  we  are  not  here 
speaking  of  guardianship  accounts  of 
veterans  who  are  under  the  control  of 
a  court.  We  are  primarily  concerned 
here  with  what  are  known  as  personal 
funds  of  patients.  These  special  funds 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of  the 
veterans'  hospital  where  a  veteran  is 
hospitalized  or  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  is  hospitalized  in  a  State  institu- 
tion, this  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  and 
under  the  control  of  the  manager  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  oflBce 
nearest  to  the  hospital.  At  the  present 
time  this  special  fund  totals  around  $65 
million.  The  bill,  in  effect,  accomplishes 
tliree  changes  in  existing  law. 

First,  under  present  law.  if  an  incom- 
p>etent  veteran  dies  while  he  is  being 
cared  for  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  or  domiciliary,  the  amount  in 
the  personal  fund  of  the  patient  will  be 
paid  to  the  personal  representative  of  the 
veteran  who  will  make  distribution  of 
this  amount  and,  in  some  cases,  pay  it  to 
rather  remote  heirs.  The  bill  changes 
that  provision  to  limit  the  payments  to 
the  surviving  spouse,  children — without 
regard  to  age  or  marital  status — and.  if 
there  is  no  spouse,  to  the  dependent  par- 
ents. Any  balance  would  revert  to  the 
United  States.  If  there  are  no  benefi- 
ciaries within  the  permitted  class,  no 
payments  would  be  made,  and  the  entire 
amount  would  be  retained  by  the  United 
States. 

The  second  change  provided  In  this 
bill  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  what  is 
known  as   the  $500  to  $1,500  formula 
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which  now  applies  where  an  Incompe- 
tent veteran  is  receiving  hospital  or  dom- 
Iciliary  care  and  who  has  n«!ither  wife, 
child,  nor  dependent  parent.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  this  provision  applies  only  to 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  or 
domiciliaries.  The  bill  would  extend  this 
to  the  State  institutions  who  are  furnish- 
ing care  for  veterans  and  authorize  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  State  for  what- 
ever charges  are  levied  against  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  care  of  this 
veteran. 

The  third  change  involves  the  class  of 
beneficiaries  who  are  eligible  under  this 
$500-$l,500  formula  to  which  it  applies. 
the  veteran  with  neither  wife  nor  de- 
pendent family.  Under  this  bill  it  is  lim- 
ited to  veterans  having  neither  wife  nor 
child,  but  provision  is  made  where  a  de- 
pendent parent  exists  that  an  apportion- 
ment may  be  given  to  the  dependent 
parent  on  the  basis  of  need. 

I  think  it  might  be  wise  at  this  point 
to  give  some  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  $50O-$1.500  formula.  This  formu- 
la has  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
In  effect,  when  an  Incompetent  veteran's 
estate  reaches  $1,500  the  benefits  are 
stopped  until  it  has  been  reduced  to  the 
sum  of  $500.  This  in  the  past  has  prov- 
en to  be  an  effective  control  against  ac- 
cumulation of  estates  of  incompetent 
veterans. 

In  this  bill  we  are  strengthening  this 
foi-mula.  Our  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings and  went  Into  the  subject  in  great 
detail  and  considered  it  carefully  in  a 
rather  lengthy  executive  session  prior  to 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  full  committee. 
The  subcommittee  was  unanimous  in  its 
view  that  this  legislation  is  positive  in 
its  approach  to  the  problem,  and  that  it 
will  save  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  the  taxpayers  without  reducing  or 
withholding  benefits  which  are  needed  by 
an  incompetent  veteran. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  class  of 
beneficiaries  covered  by  this  are  the 
classes  which  are  eligible  for  survivor 
benefits  of  a  noncontractual  nature. 
These  benefits  today  are  restricted  to  the 
widow  of  the  veteran,  his  children,  and 
dependent  parents;  and  this  bill  main- 
tains this  same  class.  There  is  no  basis, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  of  re- 
mote, collateral  heirs  benefiting  from 
the  estate  of  an  incomi>etent  veteran 
who  is  being  furnished  hospital  care  at 
public  expense. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  legislation  will  also  prevent  in 
the  future,  by  establishing  advance  con- 
trols, the  vast  accumulation  of  funds 
in  the  special  fund  for  incompetent  vet- 
erans to  be  paid  to  extremely  remote 
heirs. 

This  bill,  I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  in  future  save  the 
taxpayers  money  while  at  the  same  time, 
because  of  the  reversion  clause,  actually 
make  more  money  available  for  our  liv- 
ing veterans  who  are  in  need.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  very  quickly  the  House 
will  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R. 
6319. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor]. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  FMr. 
MiTCiULL  1  for  his  patience  in  dealing 
with  a  complex  and  a  intricate  problem 
affecting  the  veterans  of  our  country. 
As  a  result  of  his  patience  in  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  brought  to  the  floor 
a  bill  which  I  feel  can  have  the  active 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  in  this 
bill  there  are  no  new  principles  of  law. 
This  bill  merely  extends  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  a  new  class,  and  by 
extending  these  existing  provisions  it  is 
to  prevent  the  building  up  of  money  in 
veterans'  accounts  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
competent veteran  who  has  no  close  rela- 
tives or  dependents. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
here  in  prior  sessions  will  recall  that 
when  a  similar  bill  with  a  retroactive 
feature  in  it  was  presented,  that  bill  was 
recommitted.  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  all  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
bill  has  no  retroactive  features  insofar  as 
guardiani.hip  accounts  are  concerned.  It 
will  only  take  effect  from  date  of  enact- 
ment forward,  and  it  cannot  affect  any 
veterans'  guardianship  accounts  that 
are  now  in  existence.  These  wiU  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  State  laws.  All  of  my 
comments  apply  to  incompetent  veterans 
who  are  l>eing  hospitalized  at  public  ex- 
p>ense  and  who  have  neither  wife,  child, 
nor  dependent  parent. 

What  this  bill  actually  does  Is  to  with- 
hold moneys  where  they  are  not  needed 
by  a  veteran  and  are  not  needed  by  his 
family  because  the  veteran  is  already 
being  taken  care  of  fully  and  completely. 
They  are  receiving  care  in  a  veterans' 
institution.  This  bill  has  a  provision 
which  I  tliink  is  very  unusual,  that  In  case 
any  veteran  who  is  incompetent  and  is 
affected  by  this  bill  at  any  time  in  the 
future  recovers  his  competency  or  her 
competency,  every  dollar  that  he  or  she 
would  have  gotten  had  this  bill  not  been 
passed  will  become  available  to  that 
competent  veteran. 

There  are  some  people  who  say  that  if 
this  bill  were  not  in  effect  some  brothers 
and  sisters  of  veterans  would  receive 
benefits.  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter 
a  minute.  During  World  I.  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  war,  we  had  many  men 
lose  their  lives  who  had  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  Federal  Government  said 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy  there  is  no  duty 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
any  payment  to  a  brother  or  a  sister,  they 
are  outside  of  the  scope  of  those  in  the 
family  that  we  take  care  of.  We  take  care 
of  the  wives,  children,  and  dependent 
parents.  Other  people  are  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  veterans'  benefit  laws.  Bear 
in  mind  always,  the.se  veterans  are  in 
VA  or  State  hospitals  and  being  cared 
for  at  public  expense. 

This  bill  takes  cognizance  of  that  fact 
and  makes  sure  that  all  of  the  classes  of 
relatives  Congress  said  are  worthy  of 
consideration  will  be  taken  care  of.  It 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  large 
sums  of  money  going  to  people  who  have 
had  no  responsibility  for  the  veteran  in 
the  past. 


That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  I 
urge  suspension  of  the  rules  and  passage 
of  the  biU  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
St>eaker,  I  realize  that  in  the  short  time 
allotted  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
nothing  can  be  done  to  change  the  bill. 
It  should  not  pass — there  Is  something 
inside  of  me  that  bitterly  resents  the 
taking  away  of  the  money  that  is  owed 
the  veteran  by  the  Government.  The 
fact  that  he  is  incompetent  makes  it  in- 
finitely worse.  Worse  than  if  the  Gov- 
ernment took  it  away  from  a  blind  man 
because  he  would  have  his  mind  to  fight 
with.  You,  who  have  worked  day  in 
and  day  out  with  these  veterans  and 
have  seen  their  families  visiting  the  men 
in  the  hospitals,  know  full  well  the  feel- 
ing that  the  veteran  has  for  his  family, 
particularly  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
the  feeling  they  have  for  him.  I  know 
many  a  veteran  who  was  worried  very 
much  about  his  brothers  and  his  sisters 
and  others  of  his  family  who  would  lose 
by  this  bill,  who  would  be  hurt  by  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  before  he  was  taken  so 
ill.  This  bill  reaches  down  into  the  pock- 
ets of  these  poor  veterans  who  cannot 
fight  for  themselves,  who  cannot  think 
for  themselves,  and  yet  a  so-called  benign 
Government  would  take  that  money 
away  that  has  accumulated  for  their 
benefit.  Take  for  iiistance,  Uie  small 
amounts  that  are  paid  into  various  funds 
for  the  veterans  by  the  veterans'  organ- 
izations, such  as  Poppy  Day.  How  do 
you  suppose  the  public  and  they  woukl 
feel  when  they  realize  that  some  of  that 
money  will  not  go  to  the  veterans  or 
their  families?  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  shall  not  argue  any  more  against 
it,  because  I  shall  wait  for  the  other 
body,  believing  that  some  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  have  talked  with 
me.  who  feel  as  I  do  about  it,  will  defeat 
the  bill  over  there  as  they  did  before. 
This  money  is  earned  by  the  veterans  and 
It  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  I  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  vote  for  it. 

CU4EBAL  LXAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POUSH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  today's  discussion  on  the  floor 
should  not  be  confined  to  historical 
reminiscences  of  Poland's  glorious  past. 
The  time  that  we  spend  today  on  discuss- 
ing Polish  affairs  should  be  at  least  in 
part  devoted  to  casting  a  cold  and  real- 
istic look  at  present-day  Poland. 

In  the  last  2  years,  since  the  Gomulka 
regime  was  installed  in  Poland  in  Octo- 
ber 1956.  comparisons  are  being  made  be- 
tween Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  between 
Gomulka  and  Tito.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise those  who  make  these  comparisons 
and  arrive  at  the  conclusions  that  both 
Poland  xinder  Gomulka  and  Yugoslavia 
under  Tito  have  veered  away  from  Mos- 
cow and  practice  what  some  refer  to  as 
their  own  road  to  socialism  to  look  a 
little  closer  at  what  is  going  on  in  both 
countries  at  the  present  time.  It  may 
be  true  that  in  the  beginning  Gomulka 
succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  create  in  the 
Western  World  the  impression  that  he  is 
following  in  Tito's  footsteps  and  cutting 
some  of  the  strings  that  kept  him,  a 
puppet,  attached  to  the  l\ngers  of  the 
Moscow  manipulators.  It  may  be  that 
the  temporary  relaxation  of  terrorism  In 
Poland  and  a  wider  exchange  of  persons 
between  Poland  and  the  West  has  led 
some  foreign  observers  to  Jump  to  the 
conclusicm  that  Poland  has  regained 
some  of  the  freedom  and  some  of  the 
independence  of  which  the  Soviet  in- 
vaders deprived  it  in  1945. 

Recent  events  show  conclusively  that 
these  optimistic  conclusions  were  en- 
tirely wrong.  Contrary  to  Tito,  Go- 
mulko  has  not  attempted  and  certainly 
not  succeeded  in  leaving  the  militant  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  and 
after  having  for  a  short  while  built  a 
flimsy  front  of  respectability,  has  rather 
quickly  returned  to  the  Communist 
fold. 

Again,  as  before  October  1956.  the 
Polish  people  live  not  only  under  the 
shadow  of  Moscow's  might  but  also 
wholly  within  the  Soviet  imperialist  orbit. 
Contrary  to  Tito.  Oomulko  remains  a 
puppet  and  a  most  servile  executor  of 
orders  issued  at  the  Kremlm.  More  than 
that,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  has  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  a  place  where  aggressive  pacts  are 
being  written  and  signed  by  the  Krem- 
lin's servants,  a  place  where  aggression 
against  the  Western  World  is  being 
hatched  by  the  reoccurring  meetings  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  empire,  a  place 
where  Ideas  hostile  to  the  freedom-loving 
Western  World  are  being  put  into  reality. 

In  view  of  these  events  and  in  view  of 
the  Gomulka  regime's  unflinching  loy- 
alty to  Soviet  Russia,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difHcult  to  accept  the  theory  that 
today's  Poland  is  in  any  degree  more  free 
and  more  independent  from  Moscow  than 
it  was  in  the  last  decade. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
Mr.    BOLAND      Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  jxjlnt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day — a  significant  date  in  the  proud 
but  tragic  history  of  Poland. 

One  hundred  sixty-eight  years  ago. 
Poland's  enlightened  leaders  led  their 
countrymen  from  the  feudal  path  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  broad,  democratic 
highways  of  modern  times  by  accom- 
plishing the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
reform  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
By  the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
Poland  moved  peacefully  from  an  un- 
limited autocracy  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy. For  a  brief  period.  Poland's 
torch  of  freedom  and  progress  was  al- 
lowed to  bum  brightly,  but  was  quickly 
extinguished  by  her  powerful  aggressive 
neighbors. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  Poland's  light 
glowed  only  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
her  suffering  p>eople.  Again  briefly  af- 
ter World  War  I,  the  Poles  tasted  free- 
dom only  until  aggression  descended 
upon  them  in  1939  when  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  conquered  and  de- 
spoiled their  land. 

While  World  War  n  brought  freedom 
to  many,  it  left  Poland  in  the  tenacious 
grip  of  Communist  tyrarmy.  Today,  al- 
though Poland  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  Soviet  satellite,  her  people  continue 
to  resist  oppression,  to  keep  faith  in  the 
future,  and  to  maintain  the  Ideal  of  a 
free  and  democratic  Polish  Republic. 
ITie  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1791 
lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  free- 
dom-loving Poles  throughout  the  world. 

Today,  as  we  proudly  join  Poles  every- 
where in  rededication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  we  pay  humble  tribute  to  a 
brave  people  who  have  suffered  much  in 
their  struggle  against  tyranny.  Their 
fearless  determination  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  Justice  against  overpowering 
odds  has  been  an  example  to  us  all.  Such 
spirit  cannot  be  destroyed.  It  will  keep 
the  hidden  flame  of  freedom  lit  until  it 
can  once  again  blaze  brilliantly  and 
openly  in  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 


ONE  HUNDRED  LOCAL  CHAMBERS 
OF  COMMERCE  DISAGREE  WITH 
NATIONAL  CHAMBER  POLICY  ON 
WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  all  have  a  high  regard  for  many  of 
the  able  men  throughout  the  country 
who  are  members  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce — and  who,  through  the 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  work  ef- 
fectively for  the  progress  of  their  com- 
munities. Locally  as  we  all  know,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  usually  in  the 
forefront  working  for  projects  for  the 
betterment  of  their  communities  and  for 
developing  the  resources  of  their  areas. 

It  seems,  however,  that  on  the  national 
level,  the  staff  of  the  XJS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  do  not  know  the  facts — they 


are  not  aware  of  the  facts  like  the  mem- 
bers of  our  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
Thus,  we  often  see  officials  of  the  na- 
tional level  taking  positions  contrary  to 
those  held  by  the  chambers  of  commerce 
on  the  local  level. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  witnessed 
another  example  of  this  very  thing  hap- 
pening here  m  Washington.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  during  their  convention  adopted 
a  number  of  resolutions — policy  decla- 
rations— including  one  under  the  head- 
ing "Valley  Authorities" — which  was 
aimed  largely  at  the  Teimessee  Valley 
Authority — and  this  action  demonstrated 
again  the  failure  of  the  national  officials 
of  the  U£.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
understand  the  purposes  of  the  TVA  and 
to  view  the  programs  of  this  great  agency 
of  our  Government  objectively. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  earlier  this 
year  the  policy  committee  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  met  here  in  Washington  to 
formulate  their  policy  declarations — and 
during  this  time  a  large  delegation  of 
members  of  the  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce from  the  South  appeared  before 
the  policy  committee  objecting  to  these 
proposed  recommendations.  As  a  result 
of  their  objections  the  j)olicy  committee 
abandoned  the  more  extreme  points  and 
modified  their  declaration  considerably. 
However,  at  the  convention  held  last 
week,  this  policy  recommendation  was 
submitted  to  the  convention  and  as  pre- 
sented it  still  evidenced  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  facts  about  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

We  have  all  read  the  press  reports  of 
the  repressive  and  restrictive  resolution 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  attending 
the  convention. 

I  merely  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  regret  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
representatives  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  are  not  as  informed — at  least  as 
far  as  the  TVA  is  concerned — and  they 
are  not  as  enlightened  as  the  members  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce  from  the  TVA 
area. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Barrett  C.  Shelton. 
of  Alabama,  president  of  the  Associated 
Valley  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Carmack  Cochran,  Nashville : 
Mayor  George  Dempster,  Knoxville,  and 
others  from  the  South,  spoke  out.  I  con- 
gratulate them  and  although  they  were 
outvoted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
protests — and  the  protests  from  moi-e 
than  100  chambers  of  commerce  from 
the  South,  who  know  the  TVA  best,  w  ill 
yet  lead  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  reexamine  their  position  on  the 
TVA  and  other  great  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects. 

The  national  chamber  should  consult 
their  local  chambers  more  fully — when 
formulating  their  policy  pronounce- 
ments— they  would  then  be  better  in- 
formed and  more  representative  in  at- 
tempting to  express  a  national  point  of 
view — instead  of  supporting  positions 
which  are  preconceived  and  prejudiced. 

I  respectfully  urge  favorable  action 
upon  H.R.  3460,  soon  to  be  considered, 
and  let  me  say  that  on  July  29,  1958,  upon 
this  biU,  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors,  all 
of  them  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, said  in  the  letter  to  the  committee 
that— 
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We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
deep  concern  that  the  legislation  now  before 
your  committee  to  authorize  TVA  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds  be  favorably  reported  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  We  believe  the  bill,  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year  provides  a  workable  basis 
on  which  to  undertake  this  new  means  of 
financing. 

That  is  the  word  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Board  on  this  issue. 

HJl.  3460  when  enacted  into  law  will 
first,  be  an  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
ent businesslike  corporate  structure  of 
TVA;  second,  further  safeguard  the 
Government's  and  our  investment  in  this 
joint  venture;  third,  provide  for,  in  a 
sound  and  orderly  manner,  the  necessary 
normal  growth  additions  to  TVA's  elec- 
tricity facilities:  and  fourth,  greatly  re- 
duce, the  annual  argument  over  TVA. 

Let  us  follow  the  people,  and  the  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  rather  than 
these  who  would  stop  progress  in 
America.     

FOOD  COLORS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  edible  fat  industries  by 
allowing  them  to  continue  to  use  for  a 
limited  period  certain  necessary  yellow 
food  colors  at  levels  found  safe  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
need  for  this  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  arises 
from  the  following  situation: 

In  December  of  last  year  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  no  statutory  author- 
ity to  certify  any  coal  tar  color  for  use 
in  food  imless  an  unlimited  amount  of 
the  color  could  be  fed  to  test  animals 
without  causing  harm.  As  we  all  know, 
virtually  any  substance  could  cause  harm 
If  fed  in  suflBcient  quantities.  But  as  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
has  now  been  interpreted,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  being  unable  to  continue  to 
certify  coal  tar  colors  for  use  in  food, 
even  though  the  color  is  perfectly  safe  in 
the  levels  of  use  employed  by  food  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
you  know,  for  years  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  had  certified  numerous 
coal  tar  colors  for  use  in  food,  notably 
certain  blues,  greens,  reds,  yellows,  and  a 
violet.  Even  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  not  acted  tq  bar  continued  use 
of  all  of  the  food  colors  that  would  be 
vulnerable  under  the  new  and  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  act.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  continued  to 
list  and  certify  the  blues,  greens,  and  vio- 
let. Industries  who  use  these  colors  are 
thus  faced  with  no  immediate  legal 
problem. 

Several  years  ago  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  ordered  discontinuance 
of  the  use  In  food  of  a  red  coal  tar  color 


used  to  color  oranges.  As  you  know,  this 
action  posed  severe  problems  to  the  citrus 
Industries  of  Florida  and  Texas.  At  that 
time,  the  Congress  enacted  temporary 
legislation  allowirig  continued  use  of  a 
red  coal  tar  color  for  use  on  oranges. 
When  that  legislation  was  about  to  ex- 
pire in  March  of  this  year,  the  Congress 
again  came  to  the  relief  of  these  citrus 
growers  and  in  this  session  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  86-2  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  last  March.  Under  that  law,  a 
commercially  necessary  food  color,  safe 
under  the  conditions  of  use,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  available. 

Those  colors  that  have  not  been  de- 
listed by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion pose  no  real  question  of  safety.  No 
one  has  suggested  that  when  used  at 
their  present  levels  they  are  capable  of 
causing  harm  to  any  consumer.  How- 
ever, the  Administration  has  delisted  cer- 
tain colors  required  by  the  edible  fat 
industries,  known  as  P.  D.  &  C.  yellows 
3  and  4.  Those  who  use  these  yellows 
are  thus  in  a  unique  and  unfortunate 
position.  Unless  my  bill  is  enacted,  on 
May  7— the  effective  date  of  the  delist- 
ing order — food  producers  dependent  on 
the  use  of  these  colors  will  be  denied 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  edible  fats.  This  will  be 
true  even  though  no  one  has  suggested 
that  the  use  of  those  colors  at  the  levels 
at  which  they  have  been  used  for  decades 
has  ever  caused  any  harm  to  any  con- 
sumer. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  general 
color  additive  legislation  will  shortly 
again  come  before  the  Congress.  A  gen- 
eral color  additive  bill  introduced  by  me 
last  session  failed  of  enactment.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  however, 
has  circulated  a  draft  bill.  They  have 
asked  for  the  comments  of  all  Interested 
parties  by  April  27.  But  long  before  any 
general  legislation  could  possibly  be  en- 
acted, the  use  of  yellow  food  colors  for 
edible  fats  will  because  of  the  curious 
situation  which  I  have  described  become 
illegal.  Of  the  four  yellow  food  colors 
delisted,  yellow  Nos.  1  and  2  are  water 
soluble  and  are  of  no  concern  here  be- 
cause there  are  other  water-soluble  yel- 
lows available.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  are  the  fat-soluble  yellow  Nos.  3 
and  4  since  no  appropriate  substitute 
fat-soluble  coloring  is  available. 

Yellow  Nos.  3  and  4  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  producers  of  edible  fat.  The 
bill  I  have  Introduced  would  allow  con- 
tinued use  of  these  colors  at  safe  levels 
for  a  limited  period  until  September 
1961,  or  the  earlier  enactment  of  general 
color  additive  legislation,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  fat-soluble  replace- 
ments. 

Essentially  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
gives  those  who  use  yellow  Nos.  3  and  4 
the  same  kind  of  relief  as  the  Congress 
gave  the  people  who  use  red  coloring  on 
their  oranges.  Thus,  it  would  in  no  re- 
spect usurp  the  function  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  prescribing  the 
level  of  safe  use.  The  bill  would  leave 
entirely  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration the  function  of  prescribing  the 
conditions.  Including  quantitative  tol- 
erance limitations,  under  which  yellow 


Nos.  3  and  4  may  be  used.    This  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  for  citrus  red. 

The  users  of  yellow  Nos.  3  and  4  face 
a  problem  that  I  hope  will  be  resolved  by 
the  enactment  of  general  color  legisla- 
tion. Since  all  agree  that  there  is  no 
question  of  public  safety  Involved  here. 
I  have  Introduced  this  bill  In  order  to 
provide  emergency  relief  for  the  users 
of  yellow  Nos.  3  and  4.  The  simplest 
way  of  resolving  this  temporary  but  acute 
problem  is  to  do  in  the  case  of  yellow 
Nos.  3  and  4  what  was  done  for  citrus  red 
No.  2.  The  use  of  a  coloring  material 
In  relatively  small  quantities  to  achieve 
a  desirable  purpose  should  not  be  barred 
because  the  presence  of  that  material 
in  quantities  many  times  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  in  fact  used  is  believed  by  some 
to  be  a  potential  source  of  harm.  Clearly 
the  Secretary  should  have  the  power  to 
permit  the  use  of  that  material  under 
proper  quantitative  restrictions.  I  hope 
this  bill  can  receive  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 


AIRPORT  ON  SUBSIDY-FREE  BASIS 
AIM  OP  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  extended  hearings  in  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member, 
and  during  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  recently  In  connection  with 
Federal  aid  to  airports,  a  great  deal  was 
said  in  favor  of  communities  making  all- 
out  efforts  to  have  self-supporting  air- 
ports. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  air  travel  requires  ade- 
quate airport  facilities  and  that  the 
safety  features  of  these  facilities  are  of 
primary  importance.  Dayton,  Ohio,  as 
has  been  said  many  times,  is  both  the 
birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  aviation. 
The  facilities  of  the  James  M.  Cox  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  are  designed  to  meet  this 
ever-increasing  need.  Civic  leaders  join 
with  city  and  community  officials  in 
achieving  these  results. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  a  story  of 
their  progress  in  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald  of  April  29. 1959,  and  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  it  with  these 
remarks  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AiRPOKT  ov  Subsidt-Pree  Basis  Aim  or  Com- 
mittee— Advisory  Okoup  Recommends 
Three  Stkps  at  CONnRKNCi  WrrH  Dattoh 
OmciALs 

The  3-month-old  Dayton  Airport  Advisory 
Committee  yesterday  showed  deflnlte  signs 
that  It  win  grow  Into  a  husky  Influence  In 
Dayton's  aviation  future. 

In  a  brief,  action-filled  meeting  with  Day- 
ton officials,  a  5-man  subcommittee  headed 
by  John  P.  Fralm.  L.  M.  Berry  executive,  called 
for  a  positive  approach  aimed  at  operating 
Cox  Municipal  Airport  on  as  near  a  subsidy- 
free  basis  as  possible. 

The  subconamlttee  recommended  the  fol- 
lowlnE  courses: 

1.  Raise  charges  paid  by  fixed  base  oper- 
ators to  let  them  bear  a  greater  and  more 
equitable  sh^re  of  airport  costs. 


3.  Limit  propoMd  new  fixed  bue  leaaes  to 
1  year  with  the  understanding  th*t  they 
would  t>e  reviewed  for  falmen  at  tbe  end  of 
that  period. 

3.  Take  Immediate  steps  to  formulate  • 
land  use  program  on  which  to  base  future 
rentals  as  a  means  of  securing  the  maximum 
equitable  Income  from  other  than  airline 
sources. 

Fralm  also  called  for  a  dty  study  of  rates 
being  charged  by  fixed  base  operators  at  Cox 
airport  to  see  that  excessive  charges  are  not 
driving  Industrial  or  private  btislness  away. 

FDUB   AUUADT    XM    AOBSBMXMT 

Under  proposed  new  leases,  to  which  he 
■aid  four  of  the  fixed  baae  operators  have 
already  agreed.  Jack  Unterberger,  Dayton 
engineer  In  charge  of  airport  projects,  re- 
ported the  city  wlU  realize  about  >27,000  In 
Increased  Income  In  the  next  year. 

Unterberger  said  Skyways,  Inc..  Ohio  Avia- 
tion, Southern  Ohio  Aviation,  and  National 
Cash  Register  Oo.  (which  will  take  over 
the  hangar  formerly  used  by  the  Kettering 
Interests)  had  agreed  to  the  following  terms; 

1.  Increase  electricity  charge  per  hangar 
from  146  to  $200  a  month. 

2.  Increase  the  base  rate  for  heating  front 
•1  to  (1.80  per  1.000  pounds  of  steam  sup- 
plied. 

8.  Increcwe  the  city's  share  of  gasoline 
sales  from  the  present  2  cents  to  3.5  cents  per 
gallon. 

Unterberger  reported  further  hikes  In  the 
airport  Income  frnm  hangar  users  may  be 
expected  from  adjustments  In  utilities 
charges  to  the  Air  Mod  branch  of  the  Cocdc 
Electric  Co.  and  from  charges  to  TWA  when 
their  lease  expiree  next  month. 

MASTER   PLAN   SLATD 

City  Manager  Herbert  W.  Starlck  said  the 
1  year  leases  would  give  the  city  enough  time 
to  draw  a  master  plan  for  future  land  use 
and  charges  at  the  airport. 

Urging  such  a  program  was  John  W.  Oowtf, 
cochairman  of  the  full  advisory  conunlttee. 
He  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  a  recent 
8-year  lease  extended  to  the  Cook  Electric  Co. 
for  part  of  Its  airport  facilities. 

Thomas  H.  Wasmuth.  vice  president  of  the 
Rlke-Kumler  Co.,  pressed  for  limiting  fixed 
base  leases  to  1  yenr  pending  drawing  of  the 
land  use  master  plan. 

Gerald  Waller.  Standard  Register  official, 
•aid  fixed  base  operators  wotild  find  the  mas- 
ter plan  to  their  advantage.  It  would  permit 
the  Dayton  commission  to  consider  leases  of 
up  to  20  years  or  more,  WeUer  pointed  out. 

Skyways.  Inc.  plans  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  T-hangars  but  will  need  long-term 
leases  to  secure  financing,  Weller  said. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMi2lICAN 
ACnVXTIES 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOULDEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  widespread  publicity  given  to  state- 
ments made  by  our  former  President 
Harry  Tnmian,  I  am  Impelled  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  any  misim- 
derstandmg  some  people  may  have  con- 
cerning his  criticism  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

First,  no  person  without  bias  or  pre- 
judice can  or  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
this  great  Americar  as  President  of  the 
United  States  used  every  method  of 
peaceSul  negotiation  and  then  forceful 


and  aggressive  action  In  our  fight  against 
r-nrnmnniam  No  Other  man  was  ever 
called  upon  to  make  such  momentous 
decldoins  In  opposinK  Uiye  threat  and 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the 
world.  No  other  man  has  ever  met  this 
challenge  with  more  immediate  action  of 
aggressive  International  diplomacy  and 
with  force  on  the  battlefield. 

However,  in  his  courageous  fight 
against  the  international  Communist 
movement,  Harry  Truman  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
preserving  our  American  way  of  life  as 
a  great  democracy.  And  in  this  respect, 
he  has  such  deep  devotion  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  he  has  no  hesitancy 
in  criticizing  a  congressional  committee 
when  he  believes  that  some  of  the  proce- 
dures used  by  that  committee  violate  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  he  criticizes  our  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  personally  know 
that  Mr.  Truman  is  in  complete  accord 
with  our  objectives  of  exposing  com- 
munistic activities  in  this  coimtry  and 
in  agreement  with  the  purpose  of  legis- 
lative actions  reported  by  the  committee 
to  preserve  our  internal  secvirity.  His 
criticism  is  directed  to  the  past  actions 
Of  certain  individual  members  of  tbe 
committee  who  have  used  demagoguery 
on  the  committee  in  the  process  of  ex- 
ploiting sensational  publicity  for  per- 
sonal political  gain  without  regard  for 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Mr.  Tnmian  does  not 
attack  or  criticize  the  individual  mem- 
bership of  the  present  committee  nor  the 
outstanding  ability  of  our  great  chair- 
man, Francis  Walter.  In  fact,  he  be- 
lieves that  Chairman  Walter  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  im- 
proved committee  procedures  and  con- 
duct of  hearings. 


ENDING  SUBSIDIES  FOR  FARM 
DRAINAGE  IN  THE  PRAIRIE  POT- 
HOLE AREA 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  wild  ducks  bred  in  the 
continental  United  States  come  from  the 
prairie  pothole  area  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  In  recent 
years,  under  agriculture  conservation 
program  subsidies,  almost  one-third  of 
these  potholes  have  been  drained  and 
thus  ruined  as  waterfowl  habitat. 

Alarmed  at  the  serious  threat  to  our 
waterfowl  by  the  drainage  program.  Con- 
gress last  year  enacted  Public  Law  85- 
585,  earmarking  the  $6.5  million  which 
will  accrue  annually  starting  In  fiscal 
1960  from  the  $3  duck  stamp  to  a  pro- 
gram of  purchasing  and  leasing  wetland 
areas. 

Because  of  the  imminent  start  of  the 
wetland  acquisition  program,  and  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  conflict  which  would 
be  created  with  it  by  continued  subsi- 
dized farm  drainage,  I  recently  wrote  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  interior  f'--  Wsh  and 
Wildlife,  Ross  L.  Leffler.  as  follows: 
Mr.  Roaali.  Ijuwukm, 

AMisttuit  SecretMTjf  of  Interior  /or  Fish  and 
WiidU/e,    Department    of    th*    Interior^ 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ma.  larwuM:   I  shaU  be  grateful  if 
you  can  convey  to  me  certain  Information 
concerning  tbe  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
SpKtrt  Fisheri(!B  and  WUdlife  for  acquiring 
wet  lands  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  (that 
commencing  July  1,  1959),  and  the  relation- 
ship to  it  of  wetlands  drainage: 

1.  What  areas,  by  county  or  other  subdi- 
vision, in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota,  do  you  consider  most  eligible 
for  acquisition,  by  purchase  or  lease,  under 
the  wetlands  acquisition  program  set  up  by 
Public  Law  85-585  of  August  1,  1958?  In 
the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July  1,  for  the 
first  time  the  proceeds  of  the  $S  duck 
stamp — ^the  sum  amounting  to  more  than  $6 
million  annually  paid  for  by  the  more  than 
2  million  hunters — will  be  almost  entirely 
earmarked  for  tbe  leasing  and  purchase  of 
wet  lands  valuable  to  waterfowl.  How  im- 
portant in  your  total  acquisition  program  is 
the  so-called  prairie  pothole  area?  What 
percentage  of  the  total  funds  available  for 
purchase  and  lease  are  to  be  earmarked  for 
this  area?  In  addition  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, do  any  other  agencies  of  State  or 
local  government  have  wetlands  acquisition 
programs  for  this  area?  In  what  probable 
amounts? 

2.  In  hlB  testimony  before  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations  on 
August  15,  1957.  Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, testified: 

"The  position  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUd- 
life Service  is  that  the  Federal  Ck>vemment 
should  not  offer  subsidies  for  drainage  In 
the  prairie  pothole  region  of  the  Dakota* 
and  Minnesota,  because  of  the  natlCHial  In- 
terest in  the  4  million  acres  of  waterfowl 
wet  lands  there  •  •  •  In  keeping  with  cur- 
rent economic  policies  in  Oovemment.  *ub- 
stantlal  savings  of  somewhat  more  than  $1 
million  annually  could  be  achieved  by  abol- 
ishing subsidies  for  drainage  In  the  S  poth<de 
States." 

I  invite  your  comment  oa  whether  this 
statement  Is  still  true  today. 

8.  Is  substantially  all  c^  the  farm  drain- 
age now  practiced  in  the  i>ralrle  pothole 
area  materially  damaging  to  waterfowl  hab- 
itat? If  subsidized  farm  drainage  were 
ended  In  the  prairie  pothole  area  (of  course, 
farmm  would  still  be  entitled  to  dndn  their 
lands  at  their  own  expense  even  in  this 
area),  would  this  substantially  accomplish 
the  goal  ta  withdrawing  Federal  subrtdles 
for  farm  drainage  materially  harmful  to 
waterfowl  habitat? 

4.  If  Federal  subsidy  for  wetlands  drain- 
age in  the  prairie  pothole  area  is  aUowed  to 
continue,  what  will  be  its  effect  on  the  wet- 
lands acquisition  program  under  Public  Law 
85-S85?  Will  it,  in  your  opinion,  raise  the 
cost  of  Federal  leasing  and  purchasing  under 
Public  Law  85-586? 
Sincerely. 

Hemxt  8.  Rross, 
Member  of  Congress. 

There  follows  Assistant  Secretary  Lef- 
fier's  reply  to  me  of  April  30, 1959: 

U.S.  Departicent  or  thk  iHTESioa. 

Omcz  or  trx  SEcairrAXT, 
Waahinifton.  D.C.  Ajrril  30,   1959. 
Bon.  Henvt  S.  Rcubs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Rxitbs:  In  ytmr  letter  of  April  22 
you  asked  that  I  srad  you  certain  Informa- 
tion oonoemlng  the  program  at  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  riBheries  and  Wildlife  for  acquiring 
wet  lands  In  fiscal  year  I960  and  subeequent 
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years,  and  the  relatlonahlp  ot  that  program 
to  wetland  drainage. 

The  enclosed  evunmary  eontalna  the  re- 
quested Information  baaed  on  the  most  re- 
cent data  available  from  the  Bureau's  flies. 
Where  possible,  we  have  given  specific  an- 
swers to  quesUons  raised  In  your  letter. 
However,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate, 
in  some  Instances  only  a  qualified  answer 
can  be  made  at  this  time.  The  numbered 
sections  In  the  summary  correspond  to  the 
numbered  paragraphs  In  your  letter  of 
April  2a. 

In  the  event  that  you  desire  elaboration 
of  any  of  the  polnte  Involved,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  further  details 

Sincerely  yours,  .  

Ross   LOTLEK, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

SlTMMABT  or  PmOPOSKD  WrTLAND  ACQUISmON 
PaOORAM  m  BiLATION  TO  WrTLAND  D«AIK- 
AOK 
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1.  The  waterfowl  production  areas  consid- 
ered most  eligible  for  acquisition  by  purchase 
or  lease  under  the  acquisition  program  eatab- 
lUhed  by  Public  Law  86-685  are  pothole  wet- 
lands located  In  all  ot  portions  of  91  counties 
which  contain  the  best  remaining  waterfowl 
breeding  habitat.  As  shown  In  table  1,  23  of 
these  counties  are  In  Minnesota.  34  are  In 
North  DakoU.  and  34  are  In  South  Dakota. 

The  prairie  pothole  area  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  segment  of  our  overall  acquisi- 
tion progrsun  to  preserve  waterfowl  habitat 
In  the  United  States.  This  ranking  denotes 
the  Importance  of  the  prairie  pothole  section 
as  the  breeding  grounds  from  which  comes 
annually  about  three-fourths  of  the  water- 
fowl produced  In  this  country.  It  reflects 
the  Imminence  of  destruction  of  the  section 
as  a  major  waterfowl  production  area  and 
the  concern  with  which  this  Is  viewed  by 
wildlife  authorities  and  conservationists, 
generally. 

We  believe  that  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  recently  the  Mississippi  Plyway 
Council,  comprising  directors  of  flsh  and 
game  departments  In  14  States,  adopted  a 
council  report  recommending  that  first  prior- 
ity be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  waterfowl 
breeding  habitat  In  the  United  States. 

The  planning  of  the  program  for  acquisi- 
tion of  pothole  wet  lands  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Is  being  given 
major  emphasis  In  fiscal  year  1959.  Detailed 
field  Investigations  to  Identify  areas  having 
high  waterfowl  breeding  history  and  potential 
for  production  are  being  conducted.  The 
Staff  of  appraisers  In  the  Minneapolis  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Bureau  Is  being  expanded 
to  handle  the  anticipated  Increased  work^ 
load  which  will  foUow  initiation  of  the  pot- 
bole  wetland  acquisition  program  In  fiscal 
year  1000. 

Funds  available  for  acquisition  of  pothole 
wet  lands  In  fiscal  year  1960  will  be  limited 
Inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  funds  available 
for  acquisition  In  that  yetir  are  already  com- 
mitted for  acquisition  of  areas  previously 
approved  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission.  As  yet.  no  determination  has 
been  made  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  total 
funds  available  annually  from  the  $3  duck 
■tamp  win  be  programed  for  the  acquisition 
of  pothole  wet  lands.  Until  actual  field  ex- 
perience with  the  program  Is  gained  In  fiscal 
year  1980  such  a  determination  will  not  be 
possible.  However.  It  Is  anticipated  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  overall  funds 
available  for  acquisition  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  pothole  area  In  fiscal  year  1961  and 
future  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  program,  all 
three  of  the  major  pothole  States.  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  "Dakota,  have  pro- 
grams for  the  acquisition  of  waterfowl  breed- 
ing areas.  While  these  are  Statewide  pro- 
grams, the  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  wet 


lands  Is  concentrated  In  the  pothole  sections 
of  the  respective  States. 

Minnesota  Initiated  an  accelerated  wet- 
lands preservation  program  In  October  1951, 
and  to  date  has  acquired  about  68.100  acres 
at  a  cost  of  about  »1.770,000.  In  1957  a  sur- 
charge of  $1  was  placed  on  upland  game 
bird  licenses  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  wetland  acquisition.  This  provision  Is 
to  remain  effective  as  long  as  »200.000  from 
the  annual  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion apportionment  Is  spent  for  acquisition 
for  wetland  preservation. 

Including  license  surcharge  funds  and 
Federal  aid  funds,  about  $550,000  per  year 
Is  available  for  the  wetlands  acquisition  pro- 
gram of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  this  rate  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. At  recent  prevailing  land  prices.  It 
Is  estimated  that  these  funds  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  about  17,000  acres  per  year. 
The  North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment has  acquired  atxjut  15,000  acres  of  wet 
lands  at  a  cost  of  about  »212.000.  Wetlands 
acquisition  U  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  about 
1,100  acres  per  year,  using  about  $15,000  of 
Federal  aid  funds. 

South  Dakota  has  acquired  about  30,100 
acres  of  wet  lands  at  a  cost  of  about  $754,327 
of  Federal  aid  funds.  During  the  past  20 
years  South  DakoU  has  acquired  about  30,000 
acres  of  land,  using  Its  regular  funds.  Most 
of  these  latter  areas  contain  some  wet  lands 
of  value  for  waterfowl  production. 

la  recent  years  $5  of  each  nonresident 
hunting  license  sold  In  South  Dakota  has 
been  earmarked  for  land  acquisition  and 
development.  The  last  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  which  earmarked 
$9  of  each  nonresident  hunting  license 
fee  for  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  begin- 
ning In  1960.  If  South  Dakota  nonresident 
license  sales  continue  at  about  the  present 
rate,  this  will  mean  that  an  additional 
$250,000  or  so  per  year  will  become  available 
for  wetlands  acquisition  by  the  State.  Total 
wetlands  acquisition  funds  available  from 
all  sources  for  South  Dakota  wUl  be  about 
$450,000  annually  In  1960  and  thereafter. 

Prom  the  foregoing  estimates  It  appears 
that  together  the  three  major  pothole  States 
will  be  spending  about  $625,000  to  acquire 
perhaps  20.000  acres  of  land  this  year.  Be- 
ginning in  i960  the  total  funds  available  for 
wetlands  acquisition  by  these  States  will  be 
about  $1,015,000.  which  should  purchase 
about  36,000  acres  at  current  prices. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  statement  quoted 
from  testimony  given  before  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  on  August 
15.  1957.  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, would  still  be  valid   today.     The   poel- 

'  tlon  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on 
Federal  subsidies  for  drainage  In  the  prairie 
pothole  region  has  not  changed.  Expendi- 
tures by  the  Agrlcultiu-al  ConservaUon  Pro- 
gram Service  and  the  Soil  conservation  Serv- 
ice directly  related  to  drainage  work  In  the 
three-state  area  as  a  whole  are  still  some- 
what more  than  $1  million  annually. 

3.  Substantially  all  of  the  farm  drainage 
now  practiced  In  the  91  counties  listed  In 
table  1  U  materially  damaging  to  waterfowl. 

If  subsidies  for  agricultural  drainage  In 
the  pothole  region  are  withdrawn,  the  major 
Immediate  threat  to  waterfowl  breeding 
areas  in  the  United  States  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  It  Is  believed  that  the  rate 
of  private  drainage  will  be  much  less  than 
that  at  which  subsidized  drainage  has  been 
carried  out. 

However,  there  are  also  Important  areas  of 
wintering  habiUt  which  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  subsidized  agrlcutural  drainage. 
This  has  resulted  from  direct  drainage,  and 
from  excessive  turbidity,  silting  and  upset 
of  salinity  balances  In  downstream  areas. 

4.  Under  Federal  drainage  subsidy  a  land- 
owner Is  able  to  drain  wet  lands,  converting 


them  to  croplands,  at  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  private  drainage.  The  prospect  of 
immediate  financial  return  resulting  from 
Increased  crop  production  with  only  a  nom- 
inal personal  Investment,  will  undoubtedly 
affect  the  attitude  of  the  landowner  toward 
■ale  and  leasing  of  wet  lands.  In  effect  this 
will  mean  active  competition  between  drain- 
age programs  and  the  wetlands  preservation 
program  for  the  same  wetland  areas.  An 
inevitable  result  of  continued  drainage  sub- 
sidy will  be  greater  difficulty  of  negotiating 
lease  and  purchase  agreements  under  the 
waterfowl  program,  with  Increased  rates  and 
a  higher  overhead  cost. 

Tablx    1 — Niwrrr-ONX    Countos    Whxebk 

AcQuumoM    or    Pothoi*   Wrr   Lands    la 

Planned 

Minnesota.  23  counties:  Murray.  Lyon.  Tel- 
low  Medicine.  Renville.  Lac  qui  Parle.  Chip- 
pewa. Kandiyohi.  Swift.  Big  Stone.  Traverse. 
Stevens,  Stearns,  Grant.  Douglas.  Otter  TaU, 
Wilkin.  Clay.  Becker.  Mahnomen,  Norman, 
Polk.  Lincoln,  and  Pope. 

North  Dakota,  34  counties:  Barnes,  Bur- 
leigh. Dickey.  Divide.  Emmons.  Kidder, 
La  Moure.  Logan,  Mcintosh,  McLean,  Mount- 
ral.  Ransom,  Richland.  Sargent,  Stutsman, 
Williams,  Benson,  Bottineau,  Burke.  Cavallar. 
Eddy,  Foster,  Griggs.  McHenry.  Nelson. 
Pierce.  Ramsey.  Renville,  Rolette,  Sheridan. 
Steele,  Towner,  Ward,  and  Wells. 

South  DakoU.  34  counties:  Beadle.  Brook- 
ings. Brown.  Campbell.  Clark.  Codington, 
Day.  Deuel.  Edmunds,  Faulk,  Grant,  Hamlin, 
Hand  Hughes,  Hyde.  Kingsbury.  Marshall, 
McPherson,  Potter.  RoberU.  Spink.  Sully, 
Walworth.  Brule.  Aurora.  Charles  Mix.  Lake, 
Hanson.  Miner.  McCook,  Minnehaha.  Doug- 
las, Jerauld,  and  Sanborn. 

As  was  said  in  the  April  24.  1959,  bul- 
letin of  the  International  Association  of 
Qame.  Pish,  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners : 

It  makes  little  sense  for  the  Government 
to  continue  paying  for  the  destruction  ot 
valuable  duck-nesting  marshes  In  the  very 
area  where  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
proposes  to  invest  subeUntlal  amounU  of 
the  $3  duck  sUmp  revenues  In  acquiring 
enough  wet  lands  to  save  the  resource. 

If  the  subsidized  drainage  of  wet  lands 
in  the  prairie  pothole  area  Is  to  con- 
tinue, it  will  simply  bid  up  the  price  of 
valuable  marshland  and  thus  make  the 
Federal  program  of  wetlands  acquisition 
more  costly  and  difficult.    If  subsidized 
drainage  continues,  it  will  cost  more  than 
$1  million  annually  for  the  drainage  sub- 
sidy program  in  the  prairie  pothole  area. 
Incidentally,    the   $1   million   annually 
spent    for    drainage    subsidies    in    the 
prairie  pothole  area  is  far  less  than  what 
will  be  spent  on  wetlands  acquisition  in 
the  same  area  starting  in  fiscal  1960  un- 
der the  wetlands   acquisition   program. 
Under  the  Federal  program,  this  is  likely 
to  be  at  least  one-third  of  %fiV2  million 
available,  or  more  than  $2  million.     In 
addition,  Secretary  LefHer's  letter  indi- 
cates that  more  than  $1  million  will  be 
available  for  wetlands  acquisition  on  be- 
half of  the  three  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  E)akota,  and  South  Dakota.    Thus 
the  million  dollars  in  drainage  subsidies 
which   prairie   pothole   farmers   would 
lose  if  the  drainage  program  were  ended 
in  that  area  would  be  three  times  less 
than  the  amount  they  will  gain  under 
the  wetlands  acquisition  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
year's  agriculture  appropriation  bill,  for 
which  hearings  have  Just  been  conclud- 


ed before  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, will  contain  a  limiting 
amendment  prohibiting  further  pay- 
ments for  draining  wet  lands  in  the  91 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  counties  listed  by  Secretary 
LeCRer  as  the  area  where  preserving  our 
remaining  wet  lands  for  the  future  is 
vital. 

POLISH  CONSTTTUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Machrowicz  ) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Ptjcinski]  is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  also  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  so  desire  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day throughout  the  United  States,  in 
many  of  our  large  and  small  commun- 
ities, tribute  was  paid  to  the  people  of 
Poland  who.  168  years  ago,  on  May  3. 
1791,  startled  all  Europe  by  adopting  a 
constitution  which  included  within  its 
framework  the  fundamentals  of  free- 
dom written  into  the  U.S.  Constitution 
only  4  years  earlier.  This  Polish  con- 
stitution was  so  broad  in  scope  in  pro- 
viding a  democratic  process  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  that  despotic  rulers  of 
Europe  could  not  tolerate  such  concepts 
for  their  own  i>eople.  Through  a 
violent  conspiracy  led  by  Russia  and  her 
neighbors.  Poland  and  her  constitution 
were  quickly  submerged.  We  Americans 
have  for  years  paid  tribute  to  the  May 
3d  constitution  of  Poland  because  it 
tried  to  introduce  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  those  principles  of  respect  for 
human  dignity  which  our  own  fore- 
fathers in  this  country  had  so  heroically 
carved  out  for  this  nation  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

It  is  flitting  that  these  celebrations 
were  held  yesterday;  fitting  because  they 
remind  the  entire  world  again  that  the 
same  spirit  and  yearning  for  freedom 
which  led  the  Poles  to  adcH7t  their  May  3d 
Constitution  in  1791  continues  among  the 
people  of  Poland  today,  even  though 
tragically  that  nation  again  must  endure 
the  indignity  and  oppression  of  Com- 
munist rule  under  its  present  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  speak  with  some 
authority  when  I  assure  all  of  you  as- 
sembled here  today  that  the  fibers  of 
freedom  are  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
Polish  people  that  they  transcend  time 
itself.  During  the  entire  1.000  years  of 
Poland's  history,  this  gallant  nation 
periodically  had  been  submerged  by  her 
tyrannical  neighbors  and  had  been  the 
tragic  victim  of  various  invasions.  But, 
through  her  entire  glorious  history,  the 
people  of  Poland  have  never  abandoned 
their  firm  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Poland's  firm  ties  to  religious  beliefs 
have  helped  these  people  during  their 
tragic  periods  of  oppression,  and  even 
today  these  strong  beliefs  in  religion  con- 
tinue to  menace  and  deter  the  Commu- 


nists' hopes  for  turning  the  Polish  people 
away  from  their  inherent  belief  in  free- 
dom and  submit  rather  to  the  dogma  of 
Commvmist  oppression. 

Just  as  tyrants  have  failed  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Polish  people 
during  the  past  1.000  years,  so  will  they 
again  fail  in  their  present  effort.  This 
great  charter,  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791,  has  been  the  rallying  point  for  the 
Poles  during  the  past  168  years,  and  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Poland  will  not 
yield  in  their  determined  resistance  to 
oppression  until  this  constitution  again 
becomes  a  living  document  in  Poland. 

These  tributes  to  Poland's  constitu- 
tion of  May  3  should  again  remind  those 
in  America  and  the  entire  free  world 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  so 
long  as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  the  other  captive  nations, 
traditionally  our  friends  and  allies,  re- 
main enslaved  in  Communist  bondage. 
To  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency, would  be  willing  to  forget  the  great 
dedication  to  freedom  which  these  un- 
fortunate nations  have  demonstrated  so 
herocially  in  the  past,  I  say  they  are 
making  a  fatal  mistake — a  mistake 
which  sooner  or  later  will  reflect  on  the 
very  freedom  which  we.  as  Americans, 
cherish  so  deeply  in  our  own  country. 
For  liberty  requires  great  sacrifices 
whether  it  is  in  our  own  country  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Ours  is  a  poly- 
glot nation.  We  Americans  have  taken 
the  best  that  cultures  of  nations 
throughout  the  world  have  to  offer  and 
have  welded  them  into  one  concept 
which  we  call  America,  the  land  of  the 
free. 

The  Poles  have  indeed  been  an  inspi- 
ration. They  have  been  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  people  throughout 
the  world  in  their  great  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  their  dedication  to  those  prin- 
ciples. They  have  fought  in  Europe  and 
they  have  fought  in  this  coimtry.  We 
need  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  Po- 
lish immigrants  who  came  here  in  the 
American  Revolution — Pulaski,  Kos- 
ciuszko,  and  in  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Kyzanowski,  and  the  Polish  im- 
migrants who  came  here  as  early  as  1610 
to  help  build  a  greater  America.  Also 
those  gallant  Poles  who  throughout 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  demon- 
strated their  great  heroism  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  gallant  Army  of  Poland  wrote 
some  of  the  most  inspiring  chapters  dur- 
ing these  two  last  wars;  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising, the  heroic  battle  at  Monte  Casino; 
the  gallant  defense  of  London  against 
Nazi  Messerschmidts  by  the  Kosciuszko 
Squadron  of  the  Polish  Air  Force — all 
these  were  definite  evidence  of  the  burn- 
ing dedication  to  freedom  and  justice 
by  these  imdaunted  people. 

Therefore,  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
hope  the  United  States  will  never  yield 
in  its  stubborn  determination  that  the 
people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of  all  en- 
slaved nations  must  have  their  full  free- 
dom restored.  And  not  imtil  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world  csui  again  rule 
themselves  imder  constitutions  such  as 
the  one  adopted  in  Poland  on  May  3, 
1791.  can  we  as  Americans  hope  for  ft 
lasting  peace  in  our  time. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
axmually  since  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress I  have  attended  and  participated 
in  the  ceremonies  in  this  Chamber  ob- 
serving the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
constitution,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
pride  in  a  fellow  Chicagoan  that  I  am 
moved  to  observe  that  never  have  I  lis- 
tened to  a  presentment  of  the  cause  of 
Poland  more  moving,  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing than  that  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  opportunity 
we  have  today  again  to  voice  our  un- 
ending loyalty  to  the  people  of  Poland 
in  their  strife  to  break  the  chains  of 
bondage. 

In  commending  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, and  applauding  the  excellence 
of  his  remarks  in  content  and  in  deliv- 
ery, it  seems  to  me  not  improper  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  high  on  the 
roll,  of  American  "War  veterans  of  Polish 
blood  is  the  name  of  Roman  Pucinski, 
one  of  the  first  American  fliers  to  bomb 
Tokyo  in  World  War  II. 

The  PoUsh  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  the  anniversary  of  which  is  hon- 
ored today  in  the  House,  is  a  proud  and 
glorious  document  to  every  Pole.  This  is 
true  to  a  great  extent  because  of  the  his- 
torical circumstances  under  which  this 
old  constitution  was  originally  drawn  up 
and  approved  by  the  Polish  people. 

This  occurred  at  a  particularly  grim 
and  critical  time  in  Poland's  history.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
Polish  state  trembled  on  the  brink  of 
obliteration.  Hemmed  in  on  nearly  all 
sides  by  much  stronger  and  unfriendly 
powers — ^Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria — 
Poland  had  become  the  object  of  their 
rivalry  and  greed.  In  1772  the  three 
powerful  neighbors  of  Poland  bit  off 
large  portions  of  Polish  territory  and  it 
became  clear  to  the  hapless  Poles  that  a 
dismembering  process  was  underway 
which  might  well  result  in  their  annihi- 
lation. 

The  shock  of  this  thought  spurred 
internal  movements  for  reform  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life,  and,  as 
a  result,  Poland  had  a  remarkable  re- 
surgence. Armed  forces  were  mobilized, 
the  economy  was  at  least  partially 
restored,  and  a  movement  for  polit- 
ical change  became  more  intensive. 
Throughout  all  this  revival  Poland's 
great  neighbors  did  their  utmost  to  block 
reform  and  sap  Poland's  will  to  resist. 
The  monarchs  that  governed  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  already  made  ner- 
vous by  republican  upheaval  in  Prance, 
looked  with  hostility  upon  the  resur- 
gence of  liberty  In  ]|pland  and  strove  to 
thwart  it. 

Undaimted  by  this  opposition  the 
Poles  went  ahead  with  their  plans  and 
approved  the  now  famous  constitution  of 
1791.  By  today's  standards  this  political 
document  would  seem  rather  tame,  but 
in  Poland  of  that  time  it  was  a  big  step 
forward  in  internal  liberty  and  a  gesture 
of  deflance  to  her  surrounding  enemies. 
The  constitution  envisaged  responsibility 
of  cabinet  ministers  and  a  fixed  period  of 
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work  for  the  rxaUonal  parliament.  It 
extended  new  dvlo  rlghta  to  townamen. 
It  was.  in  ihort  an  advance  In  ooneUtu- 
tlonal  Bovemment  bolder  than  anything 
hitherto  attempted  In  central  Europe. 
With  the  adoption  of  this  constitution 
the  Polish  people  reached  a  new  pinnacle 
of  national  greatness. 

Sadly,  however,  it  was  only  the  prelude 
to  the  end.  Almost  immediately  the 
soldiers  of  Russian  Empress  Catherine 
entered  the  country,  and  within  a  few 
short  years  Poland  had  been  swallowed 
up.  This  began  what  was  destined  to  be 
a  long  period  of  submergence  and  trial 
for  the  Polish  nation. 

Poland  today  is  again  passing  through 
trial  and  difficulty,  the  nature  of  which  is 
well  known  to  us  all.  As  we  commemo- 
rate the  constitution  of  1791  in  our 
speeches  today  we  extend  our  sincerest 
sympathy  to  our  Polish  friends  in  their 
tribulations.  Yet  mere  words  seem 
hardly  enough.  Words  can  cheer  and 
words  can  encourage,  but  words  in  them- 
selves cannot  actually  better  a  bad  situa- 
tion. What  would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate, and  in  the  long  run  more  com- 
forting and  helpful  to  the  Poles,  would 
be  the  adoption  of  concrete  measures  by 
the  American  people  that  would  really 
help  the  Poles  to  improve  their  lot. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  therefore,  that  I 
propose  the  following  five-point  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  the  Polish  people. 

POINT    I MORAL    PRESStntK 

First,  I  propose  that  we  carry  on  a 
vigorous  policy  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere  of  exerting  continuous 
moral  pressure  on  the  Kremlin  to  end, 
or  at  least  relax  its  grip,  on  the  affairs 
of  Poland  and  other  captive  countries 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Several  times  in  the 
past  the  United  Nations  has  sought  to 
bring  the  USSR,  and  the  Communist 
puppet  governments  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  an  accounting  for  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  and  national  freedoms. 

In  1949  and  1950  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  passed  resolutions 
aimed  at  winning  greater  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  in  the  Communist  captive 
countries  of  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and 
Rumania,  but  without  effective  result. 
Earlier,  in  1948,  the  Security  Council 
had  sought  to  investigate  the  role  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  Communist  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia,  but  the  representatives 
of  Moscow  blocked  effective  action.  In 
1956  when  the  Hungarian  uprising  was 
squelched  by  Red  Army  tanks  and  artil- 
lery, the  United  Nations  tried  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  but  was  prevented  by 
Soviet  obstructionism.  The  Assembly 
condemned  the  Soviet  intervention  and 
a  special  United  Nations  committee 
made  a  forceful  and  revealing  report  on 
the  fate  of  the  insurrection  in  June  1958. 

These  are  all  Instances  In  which  the 
United  Nations  as  a  vehicle  of  world 
opinion  has  broucht  the  moral  authority 
of  mnnklnd  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  policy 
of  oppression  in  Baatern  Europe.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  ha«  rejected  thene 
cfTui  u.  It  ha«  not  done  so  with  Impunity. 
Kvory  rejection  by  the  Kremlin  of  a 
United  Natloni  reioluUon  hu  ftotuAlly 
been  a  defeat  before  the  Judgment  Mat 
cf  mankind. 


Ify  regret  U  that  the  United  SUtea  has 
m»de  w  few  efforto  over  the  yeara  to 
bring  the  U.8.8.R.  to  an  accounting  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  Touted  Nations. 
There  le  much  more  that  we  can  and 
should  do.  The  condition  In  the  captive 
countries,  especially  Poland,  Is  now  such 
that  the  concerted  pressure  of  interna- 
tional opinion,  exerted  through  the 
United  Nations,  could  have  a  favorable 
effect.  I  recommend  that  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  United  Nations  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  take  appropriate  action 
to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  the  question  of  Soviet  interven- 
tion in.  or  of  deprivation  of  human  rights 
and  freedoms  in.  Eastern  European  cap- 
tive countries.  By  this  means  we  can 
speed  the  day  of  greater  freedom  for  our 
Polish  friends. 

POINT    n — ECONOMIC    AID 

Secondly.  I  suggest  that  we  continue 
our  policy  of  extending  economic  aid  to 
the  Poles  in  order  to  assist  them  to  pur- 
sue an  indep>endent  ix)licy.  One  of  the 
main  instruments  of  Soviet  infiltration  or 
control  is  the  economic  bond.  The  less 
absolute  this  bond  the  more  propitious 
conditions  are  for  a  freer  political  life. 
The  Poles  need  economic  aid.  We  recog- 
nized that  in  June  1957.  when  we  agreed 
upon  a  program  of  aid  amounting  to  $95 
million,  and  also  in  February  1958.  when 
we  authorized  an  additional  a.sslstance 
sum  of  $98  million.  Part  of  this  program 
has  been  in  loans  and  part  in  sales  of 
U.S.  goods  for  Polish  zlotys.  Most  of  this 
aid  has  consisted  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  although  some  machinery 
and  medical  equipment  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

This  is  not  a  program  that  demands 
vast  sacrifices  by  the  American  taxpayer, 
but  it  can  pay  off  richly  in  political  divi- 
dends. It  can  help  reinforce  the  cur- 
rents of  freedom  that  are  now  flowing 
a  little  more  perceptibly  in  Poland,  and 
thus  it  can  assist  not  only  our  Polish 
friends  but  can  also  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  more  peaceful  situa- 
tion in  eastern  and  central  Europe. 

POINT    ni— MOKE    «ErUCEE    RELIEP 

Thirdly.  I  propose  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  permit  more  refugees 
and  escapees  from  Poland  and  other 
Communist-dominated  countries  to  find 
a  haven  in  the  United  States.  Many 
Poles  and  others  who  fled  or  escaped  from 
communism  were  admitted  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1953,  but  that  act  eventually  expired.  It 
was  followed  by  Public  Law  316  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957.  which  authorized  the 
admission  of  some  18.600  expellees  and 
refugees,  in  addition  to  other  categories. 
As  of  the  present  time  the  quota  imder 
this  legislation  for  refugees  and  expellees 
from  communism  is  practically  entirely 
allotted.  That  leaves  us  tlicreforc  with 
meager  legal  authority  to  offer  a  home 
under  our  flag  to  any  more  of  those  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  abandon  their 
Communlit-ruled  homelands.  Conse- 
quently. I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider 
thla  question  lerloualy  to  that  appro- 
pi'iate  legUlftUon  might  be  paaeed  at  thli 
••itlon  to  Ukt  otrg  of  thM«  homeleM 
people. 


rotMT  TV — UBSMuaiMV  iMMWiunoir 
Fourth.  X  propoee  that  our  baalc  Immi- 
gration law  be  amended  so  that  It  may 
be  applied  more  liberally  to  those  who 
wish  a  permanent  home  in  the  free  air 
Of  America.  Out  of  the  toUl  quoU  of 
approximately  155.000  immigrants  al- 
lowed by  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952  only  about  two- thirds  is 
used.  This  is  due  to  the  way  in  which 
the  various  nationality  quotas  are  as- 
signed, to  the  kinds  of  preferences  im- 
posed, and  to  other  factors.  Thus  each 
year  there  is  a  large  group  of  imused 
immigration  quotas  that  are  going  to 
waste,  so  to  speak,  because  of  the  inflex- 
ibility of  the  law.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  many  refugee -victims  of  com- 
munism who  deserve  our  sympathetic  at- 
tention. For  this  reason  I  urge  that  the 
unused  quotas  be  pooled  so  that  they  can 
be  applied  to  those  nationalities  where 
the  need  exists  and  where  the  most  good 
can  be  accomplished  In  our  effort  to  help 
Communist-persecuted  peoples.  At  the 
same  time,  the  preferences  should  be 
amended  to  give  top  priority  status  to 
members  of  families  of  those  who  are 
already  residents  in  this  country. 

POINT   ▼ WESTEKN    T0UUTOKIE8 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion that  could  have  a  cogent  effect  on 
the  position  of  Poland  in  the  cold  war. 
Of  the  many  complex  forces  that  are  now 
working  upon  the  Polish  people  and  af- 
fecting their  relations  with  Moscow,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  its  emotional 
impact  is  the  question  of  the  so-called 
western  territories — those  lands,  for- 
merly occupied  by  Germans,  to  the  east 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  Rivers  which  were 
placed  under  Polish  administration  by 
the  victorious  Allies  at  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam. The  Poles  now  occupy  these  ter- 
ritories, rule  these  territories,  need  these 
territories  for  injecting  new  vigor  into 
their  war-drained  and  looted  economy, 
and  want  to  retain  these  territories  with 
all  their  hearts. 

Yet  the  policy  of  uncertainty  deliber- 
ately followed  by  the  Western  govern- 
ments, the  policy  of  rigid  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  final  legal  disposition 
of  these  territories  must  await  conclu- 
sion of  a  German  peace  treaty,  is  greatly 
embittering  our  relations  with  the  Poles. 
Not  only  that,  it  is  providing  them  with 
a  very  persuasive  reason  for  continued 
reliance  ui>on  Moscow,  for  Moscow  has 
championed  the  Polish  side  on  this  issue 
and  is  squeezing  every  possible  drop  of 
political  benefit  from  it. 

We  should  immediately  recognize 
these  territories  as  definitely  Polish. 
That  would  not  only  be  in  accord  with 
the  hard  facts,  but  it  would  be  a  stroke 
of  lmmen."<e  political  value.  President  de 
Gaulle  of  France  has  already  broken  the 
ice  of  Western  policy  on  this  point.  I 
urge  that  we  follow  suit  and  formally 
acknowledge  these  lands  to  be  Poland's. 

Adoption  of  the  short  proRrnm  I  hnvo 
outlined  here  today  would  do  much  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  Polish  people,  to 
cement  PoUih-American  friendship,  and 
to  give  hope  and  Impetus  to  the  Pollkh 
movement  for  Independence  and  freo- 
dom.  Zt  would  demoniti  ate  in  i  eon- 
orete  way  how  much  we  rcipert  the  prin- 
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elplea  •ymbdlaed  by  the  PoUah  Constitu- 
tion of  1781.  X  heartily  recommend  that 
It  be  thoughtfully  oonaldered. 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  t 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  want  to  en- 
dorse the  fine  and  eloquent  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  and  say  to  him 
that  we  In  the  Congress  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  has  this  special  order  so  that 
we  may  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Poland  nev- 
er surrender  their  faith  in  God  and  in 
freedom.  Even  under  the  false  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, they  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  will  be  independent  and  self-gov- 
erning again. 

How  it  must  Irritate  the  Kremlin  at 
this  time  each  year  to  observe  the  cele- 
bration of  Polish  Constitution  Day  in 
many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world.  The  descendants  of  Polish  emi- 
grants are  joined  by  free  men  everywhere 
as  they  honor  this  day  which,  remember- 
ing the  past,  points  to  the  future. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  communism 
can  never  conquer.  Even  the  ruthless 
Stalin  did  not  dare  to  annex  Poland  after 
World  War  II.  He  remembered  that 
Russia  and  Germany  on  other  occasions 
had  tried  to  dismemt>er  and  swallow  their 
smaller  neighbor,  with  painful  results  to 
themselves.  Instead,  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  occupying  Red  Army,  he  in- 
stalled a  puppet  government  of  Polish 
Communists,  reinforced  by  secret  police 
one -party  dictatorship,  censorship,  and 
all  the  repressive  elements  of  the  new 
tyranny. 

Hateful  as  it  is,  this  restriction  of 
Polish  freedom  is  but  a  passing  phase. 
Throughout  their  history,  the  Polish 
people  have  demonstrated  a  tenacity  for 
freedom  that  has  worn  down  every  oc- 
cupying power  or  tyrant  that  has  at- 
tempted to  enslave  them. 

I  suspect  that  Oomulka  and  his  jumpy 
associates  often  wonder  how  long  they 
will  last.  In  the  meantime,  the  free 
world  should  send  more  economic  aid 
to  the  Polish  people  as  evidence  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  help  them.  Material 
help,  as  well  as  moral  support,  will 
hasten  the  day  of  eventual  liberation. 

At  the  coming  summit  conference,  the 
United  States  has  a  rare  opportunity  to 
speak  up  for  the  captive  nations,  and 
those  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. We  miist  state,  clearly  and  firmly, 
that  we  will  never  recognize  the  status 
quo  In  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Conununist  government  does  not 
represent  the  Polish  people  because  It 
was  established  by.  and  is  the  tool  of, 
Red  Russian  imperialism. 

The  Soviet  Oovemment  can  never  be 
trusted  unUl  It  honors  lU  treaty  obliga- 
tions In  fact  Xf  It  wanU  a  relaxation 
of  international  tenalona.  It  can  prove 
lU  intent  by  oooperatlng  with  the  Weit 
in  promoting  a  free  oholoe  through  free 
electlona  in  Poland. 

Only  by  luoh  leadenhtp  can  the 
United  StatM,  in  thi«  year  of  UM.  knp 
lalth  with  tht  roUih  pMpto. 


This  would  be  a  fitting  celebration  for 
the  16gth  anniversary  commemorating 
the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 

Polish  people  everywhere  look  to  us 
for  this  moral  leadership. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  We  in  the  United 
States  can  do  a  great  service  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Poland  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  reminding  them  con- 
stantly that  this  Nation  is  not  forgetting 
them,  because  they  have  over  the  years 
proved  themselves  a  gallant  and  a  free 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  by  the  statements  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  this  after- 
noon and  their  obvious  interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  plight  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. 

May  3  commemorated  the  168th  an- 
niversary of  the  day  when  Poland  estab- 
lished a  constitution  that  has  been  a 
model  for  democratic  principles  ever 
since.  The  present-day  oppressed  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  people  has  its  par- 
allel in  historic  events  of  the  past.  From 
1795  through  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
Polish  nation  after  World  War  I,  Czarist 
Riissia  was  the  brief  oppressor  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Poland.  Today 
this  same  Poland,  despite  the  utterances 
of  its  puppet  government,  is  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Ciirtain  under  the  heel  of 
atheistic  Soviet  commimistic  oppression. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  un- 
fortimate  conditions  in  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment are  directly  responsible  for  the 
present  plight  of  the  Polish  people. 

However,  It  is  to  the  future  that  we 
direct  our  thoughts  and  energies  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  and 
cause  that  Poland  and  all  of  the  other 
freedom-loving  peoples  enslaved  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  some  day.  and  we 
certainly  hope  soon,  be  free  to  establish 
a  government  of  their  own  choice. 

As  sm  American  of  Polish  extraction, 
I  am  proud  of  the  great  traditions  of  my 
forefathers  and  the  great  iilstoric  ac- 
complishments of  the  Polish  nation. 

There  are  close  to  7  million  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  personally  have  always  felt 
that  the  strong  love  of  freedom  and 
sound  moral  traditions  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion have  made  these  people  valuable 
assets  to  the  growth  and  development 
which  has  made  the  United  States  of 
America  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  U.  when  the 
thought  of  victory  inspired  the  hope  that 
the  captive  nations  would  again  be  free 
to  rule  their  own  destiny,  the  Polish  na- 
tion found,  to  its  sorrow,  that  com- 
munistic oppressors  had  taken  away  all 
rights  of  aelf -government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americana  have  been 
shocked  and  angered  by  the  religloua 
peraecution  of  the  Polish  people  by  their 
oppreieora.  We  know  that  the  Com- 
munlati  have  atruok  at  the  church  with 
lire  and  sword  and  imprlaonment.  We 
know  that  they  have  tried— and  failed— 
to  lubiUtute  a  protraMlva  church  move- 
mtnt   Wi  know  that  thia  falN  movt* 


ment,  thla  aham.  has  been  boyootted  by 
the  vaat  majority  of  the  PoUeh  people 
who  are  OM>oeed  to  all  of  ita  aetlvltiee 
and  aims. 

The  Polish  people  have  never  bowed 
to  anyone.  As  they  resisted  Nasi  aggres- 
sion in  the  past,  they  are  today  resisting 
Communist  enslavement.  This  resist- 
ance is  not  a  futile  shooting  war.  It  is  a 
silent,  moral  resistance  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  no  lull  in  this  battle.  The 
peasant  resists  who  opposes  collectiviza- 
tion. The  worker  resists  who  refuses  to 
be  forced  into  labor  speedups.  The 
father  and  mother  resist  who  tell  their 
children  of  Poland's  proud  tradition  and 
glorious  history.  The  priest  resists  by 
spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  arisen. 
The  Intellectual  resists  by  adding  to  the 
freedom  of  thought. 

Peasant,  worker,  parent,  priest,  and 
intellectual — all  are  part  of  the  struggle 
for  Polish  liberty  which  communism  will 
never  be  able  to  win.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  Americans  share  the 
prayers,  the  hoi>es,  the  aspirations  for 
the  day  when  Poland  will  again  be  free. 
A  century  ago,  the  Polish  hero.  Mickie- 
wicz,  wrote: 

Poland,  you  will  he  taken  out  of  the  tomb 
because  you  are  beUeving,  loving,  and  fuU 
of  hope. 

With  all  my  heart,  I  believe  in  the 
truth  of  these  ringing  words. 

So,  as  we  commemorate  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  we  fervently  hope  and 
pray  that  the  God-loving  democratic 
people  of  Poland,  in  whose  hearts  there 
beats  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  principles  on  which  our  Government 
Is  founded,  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  regain  control  of  their  own  govern- 
ment and  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  commend 
my  colleagues  for  their  noble  expressions 
and  their  appreciation  and  their  support 
of  principles  and  the  policy  to  free  Po- 
land and  the  other  enslaved  Europtean 
coimtries  so  they  will  once  more  see  the 
dawn  of  free  government. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  should  be 
commended  on  his  insistence  that  we 
here  should  remember  in  tills  fine  f  asiiion 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSB3.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  a  brave  nation  and  to 
a  people  in  whose  blood  runs  the  strength 
and  hope  of  men  who  would  be  free. 
Seldom  has  the  world  witnessed  such 
fortitude  and  heroic  struggle  against 
tyranny  as  has  been  written  in  the  pages 
of  Polish  history.  Although  surrounded 
by  strong  and  aggressive  neighbors  who 
throughout  the  centuries  have  parti- 
tioned the  ootmtry  and  subjected  Its 
people  to  political  and  moral  oppression, 
the  Polish  people  have  never  ceased  to 
fight  for  freedom,  not  only  for  them- 
eelves  but  for  man  everywhere. 

The  Pollih  ConatttuUon,  adopted  on 
May  S,  ITQl,  la  Indeed  a  aymbol  of  their 
faith.  In  an  effort  to  ward  off  continuing 
alien  attack,  the  wlae  itateamen  of  Po- 
land on  that  mamorablt  day  In  ITtl.  rave 
to  tht  people  an  Initrumtnt  Inaptnd  by 
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the  Ideals  of  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  by  the  Prench  proclama- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man.  This  docu- 
ment reaffirmed  the  Independence  of  Po- 
land and  gave  voice  to  the  historic  aspi- 
rations of  Its  people.  Political,  economic, 
and  social  reforms  characterized  the  new 
povernment.  Ministerial  responsibility 
was  established  and  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  Poland  became.  In  the 
east  of  Europe,  an  outpost  of  democracy. 

Tragically,  time  was  not  given  to  the 
new  government  to  bring  to  maturity  the 
fruits  of  freedom.  Again  the  nation  was 
crushed  by  powerful  neighbors.  Yet, 
despite  occupation  throughout  almost  all 
of  the  19th  century,  the  unquenchable 
spirit  of  human  liberty  prevailed  and 
gave  rise  to  frequent  insurrections. 

It  was  not  until  World  War  I,  however, 
that  an  independent  Polish  state  was 
again  a  reality.  For  20  years,  as  we 
know.  Poland  was  a  distinct  and  dLstinc- 
tlve  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Her  advance  In  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural endeavors  was  marked.  She  con- 
tinued to  champion  the  cause  of  freedom. 
She  deserved — and  will  forever  deserve — 
to  remain  a  free  nation. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  situation 
of  Poland  today  has  Its  roots  in  the  Molo- 
tov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of  August  25.  1939. 
The  invasion  of  Poland  on  September  17, 
1939.  produced  the  spark  that  blew  Into 
flame  World  War  II.  The  seed  was  laid 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  state  and 
the  partition  of  its  territories  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  on 
September  28, 1939.  It  is  true  that  when 
the  Red  army  entered  Polish  territory  on 
July  32, 1944.  Its  political  commissar  pro- 
claimed to  the  Polish  people  the  libera- 
tion of  their  coimtry.  No  doubt  remains, 
however,  that  through  the  temporary  es- 
tablishment of  the  Polish  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  Russian  citizen  and  its  trans- 
formation later  into  a  Communist  and 
Moscow-dominated  Polish  Oovernment, 
freedom  was  quenched  and  a  dictatorial 
police  state  ruthlessly  Installed.  Even 
though  the  persistent  denial  of  basic  hu- 
man freedoms  resulted  in  the  tragic  Poz- 
nan  revolt  of  June  1956  with  some  gains, 
such  gains  and  hopes  were  again  short- 
Uved. 

And  so  today,  as  we  rise  In  the  Congress 
of  this  great  and  free  Nation  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Poland,  we  grieve  with  her  over 
her  temporary  present  enslavement.  We 
say  temporary,  because  we  know  that 
while  love  of  freedom  lasts,  no  people 
who  have  so  exemplified  and  fought  for 
that  freedom  will  ever  permanently  ac- 
cept a  deprivation  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  human  dignity.  Equally,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  of  the  self-evident  truth 
that  so  long  as  even  one  human  individ- 
ual is  deprived  of  his  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  freedom 
nowhere  is  completely  safe  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  cannot  be  assured.  We 
choose  this  day.  commemorating  the 
glory  of  a  free  Poland,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  this  great  cause  of  freedom. 
We  stand  fast  with  those  who  refuse  to 
abandon  that  cause. 

Mr.  WIER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  tod,  want 
to  participate  In  this  tribute  to  a  great 
nation.  I  am  here  today  representing  % 
substantial  bloc  of  Polish  people  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis.  It  has  been  my 
privilege,  and  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be 
able  to  represent  these  fine  people  in  my 
city  because  tiirough  the  years  I  have 
come  to  know  them  rather  well.  Many 
of  them  work  in  our  industries  in  Minne- 
apolis and  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
them  because  of  their  activity  and  mem- 
bership in  our  trade  union  movement. 
They  are  as  loyal  there,  as  they  are  loyal 
In  their  dedication  to  their  motherland, 
and  last  but  not  least,  great  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  our  way  of  life  here  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  fur- 
ther tribute  I  can  pay  to  these  people,  not 
only  of  my  city,  but  nationwide  and  those 
In  Poland,  than  to  repeat  what  I  said  on 
May  3.  1956,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  this  statement  as  the  best 
contribution  that  I  can  make  in  the 
commemoration  of  this  great  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  TRiBTrra  to  Poland,  thz  Ptasr  Allt 

(Extension  of  remarka  of  Hon.  Rot  W.  Wixb. 
of  MlnncBota.  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Thursday.  May  S.  lOSfl) 

Mr.  Wun.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Polish  Independence  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  heroic  people.  Today 
all  people  of  Polish  extraction  greet  this 
eventful  date  with  a  song  on  their  Upa,  th« 
Third  of  May  Mazurka,  and  I  am  sure  that 
even  though  the  Iron  Curtain  alters  the 
tones  and  distorts  the  words,  the  echo  re- 
peats from  all  sides:  "Poland  Is  not  dead  yet, 
while  we  aro  alive." 

On  May  3. 1791,  Poland  guaranteed  freedom 
to  all  her  oltlaens  by  adopting  a  constitution, 
and  became  the  first  nation  in  Europe  to  have 
a  written  damocratlo  document  proclaiming 
the  principles  of  human  liberty. 

On  September  1.  1839.  Poland  was  the  first 
nation  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  Nasi  aggres- 
sion— the  first  who  had  the  ooursgt  to  say, 
"No,"  to  HlUer.  Poland  in  her  International 
policy  was  faithful  at  all  times,  not  only  to 
tht  Utter  but  alio  to  the  spirit  of  her  trsattss, 
and  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  Nasi  proposal  to  take  part  In  an  attack 
on  Soviet  RuMla,  and  refused  to  cooperate 
In  any  antl -Soviet  plot,  abiding  by  her  neu- 
trality and  striving  for  peace.  Tea;  Poland 
was  first  to  fight,  and  for  this  honor  paid 
dearly  with  tbs  blood  of  hsr  soldtsrs,  not  only 
in  Poland  during  the  September  campaign 
but  on  all  Allied  fronts — In  Norway.  Prance, 
In  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Africa.  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  Normandy.  Holland.  Orrmany— on  the 
ssas,  and  in  the  skies  over  Europe, 

Poland  was  the  first  ally.  While  Poland 
was  the  mother  of  the  United  Nations,  she 
was  excluded  from  the  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations,  convened  on  April  as,  1940, 
at  San  Francisco.  Yet  the  thought  that  was 
to  guide  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference was  expressed  by  a  Polish  king  in 
1750 —  Stanliilaw  LeeBccynskl,  one  of  the  early 
protagonists  of  international  cooperation, 
who  wrote  a  memorandum  on  strengthening 
the  general  peace.  The  thought  underlying 
his  plan  was  that  the  community  of  nations 
should  go  to  the  aaelstance  of  any  country 
attacked.  Llkewlae  in  1833.  Poland's  great- 
est poet.  Adam  Micklewicz,  proclaimed  In  his 
works  the  ideal  of  the  common  brotherhood 


of  man— a  genuine  International  organlsa* 
Uon. 

The  Polish  people  have  always  been  brave 
to  the  point  of  folly  and  they  have  always 
been  believers  in  freedom.  Time  and  again 
they  have  been  found  defending  the  rlgbu 
of  men  and  women  to  live  their  own  lives  in 
their  own  way.  The  Polish  people  fought 
against  a  German  invader  trying  to  steal 
other  peoplea'  lands  as  far  back  as  the  year 
963.  In  1341  they  saved  Europe  from  the 
invading  Tartar  hordes.  In  1685  it  was 
Sobleakl  and  the  gallant  Poles  who  protected 
and  saved  Christianity  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Mohammedan  sword  and  stopped  the  in- 
fidel hordes  from  overrunning  Europe  and 
destroying  the  Christian  people.  The  11b- 
erty-lovlng  Poles  came  to  the  aid  of  our 
American  Colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Wherever  liberty  and  Justice  are  at  stake, 
the  sons  of  Poland  never  fail  to  rally.  Thou- 
sands of  Polish  boys  from  my  State  fought 
courageously  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea. 

Poland  has  always  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Her  contributions  to 
human  liberty  and  free  Institutions  are 
glorious.  She  is  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  of 
peace. 

In  observing  this  anniversary  of  a  great 
event  In  the  history  of  Poland,  let  \ib  recog- 
nise that  the  fate  of  this  old,  brave,  great 
nation  still  dlstvirbe  the  world  and  America. 
At  Yalta.  Teheran,  and  Potsdam,  we  played 
a  role  not  entirely  compatible  with  our 
ideals.  Let  \u  all  hope  and  pray  that  Po- 
land, the  first  nation  In  Europe  to  adopt  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  work  out  her  own  deetlny  under  a 
government  of  her  own.  chosen  by  her  own 
people. 

Mr.  BENTLE7.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  who  has  the  floor  on 
this  occasion  of  Poland's  Constitution 
Day.  and  as  has  been  done  previously  to 
point  out  the  gentleman's  own  distin- 
guished record  with  the  Polish  fraternal 
organizations  and,  in  particular,  the 
Polish- American  Congress.  I  understand 
that  he  Is  the  head  of  the  Illinois  division 
of  the  congress,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
had  the  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  making 
a  visit  some  2  years  ago  to  Waruw  and 
comliig  back  and  reporting  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, at  that  time,  the  situation,  as  I  had 
•een  It  and  observed  It  there  In  the  brief 
few  days  when  I  was  visiting  that  city 
and  the  country  of  Poland.  At  that  time, 
of  course,  all  of  us  here  In  the  United 
States  were  thrilled  over  the  develop- 
ments of  the  previous  year  in  Poland  and 
we  had  high  hopes  that  the  coming  to 
power  of  the  Oomulka  regime  would,  per- 
haps, signify  a  new  era  In  Poland's  strug- 
gle to  liberate  herself  from  the  enslave- 
ment by  international  communism.  Un- 
fortunately, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  agree  with  me  in  this, 
it  seems  that  during  the  past  2  years  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  again  from  the 
high  point  it  reached,  as  I  say,  nearly  S 
years  ago  in  Poland.  Now,  I  recall  In 
the  early  summer  of  1957.  we  here  in  the 
House  debated  at  some  length  the  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  extending  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  present  Polish 
Government.  It  was  finally  approved  by 
the  Congress,  as  I  recall,  by  a  very  large 
vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Of 
course,  we  have  had  a  continuing  pro- 


gram since  that  time  and  I  understand 
the  Polish  regime  has  made  a  new  re- 
quest. I  believe,  for  some  new  credits  to  be 
granted  by  this  Oovernment.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Oomulka  regime  has 
been  either  imwllllng  or  unable  to  fulfill 
the  high  hopes  placed  in  it  when  they 
came  to  power  some  2  or  3  years  ago,  I 
was  wondering  if  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  any  thoughts 
that  he  would  cnre  to  share  with  the 
House  at  this  time  regarding  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  the  economic  assistance 
program  that  we  have,  as  I  say.  been 
carrying  on  now  for  approximately  2 
years. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing program  of  econ(milc  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Poland  is  not  only  a  wise 
one.  but  one  that  Is  extremely  neces-saiy. 
Here  you  have  a  nation  of  27  million  peo- 
ple who  have  over  the  years  demon- 
strated repeatedlj-  that  they  will  not 
abandon  their  greet  belief  and  dedication 
to  democracy  and  freedom,  and  freedom 
of  religion.  And  there  are  these  great 
ties  that  hold  America  and  Poland 
together. 

I  think  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  present  rulers  of  Poland  who  un- 
doubtedly are  nothing  but  puppets  of  the 
Kremlin — they  hiive  repeatedly  made 
statements  that  indicate  they  are  getting 
their  orders  from  Moscow — I  think  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  that  partic- 
ular regime  and  the  Polish  people  them- 
selves. It  becomes  Increasingly  difficult 
for  any  nation  to  continue  in  the  great 
struggle  for  ultlmat  e  liberation  when  you 
see  your  youngsters  dying  from  starva- 
tion, when  you  see  many  other  hardships, 
similar  to  those  the  Poles  have  endured 
under  previous  oppressors;  being  re- 
peated today  in  Poland  under  the  present 
regime. 

In  the  matter  of  this  economic  assist- 
ance we  are  giving  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land. It  is  to  the  people,  not  to  Oomulka ; 
and  let  those  who  think  for  one  second 
that  the  Communist  regime  can  endure, 
can  perpetuate  itself  in  office  a  day 
longer  because  of  any  assistance  we  may 
send  to  that  nation,  let  them  make  no 
such  mistake.  A  mlitake  like  that  would 
be  tragic  and  fatal,  because  at  the  first 
opportunity,  I  am  sure,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple are  going  to  reaffirm  their  great  dedi- 
cation to  those  principles  which  we  in 
the  United  SUtes  hold  so  dear.  And  we 
try  to  distinguish,  then,  when  we  send 
economic  assistance,  between  the  regime 
which  does  not  at  all  represent  or  speak 
for  the  people,  and  the  people  them- 
selves. That  Is  why  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  we  would  continue  making 
that  distinction. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  In  expreulng  the  ob- 
jective he  has  in  mind  in  that  respect. 
I  take  It  from  his  remarks  that  he  feels 
that  the  assistance  which  has  been  going 
to  Poland  during  the  last  2  years  has 
actually  been  given  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Polish  people,  and  will  not 
have  served  merely  to  perpetuate,  to  use 
the  gentleman's  own  words,  a  regime  of 
puppets  in  power. 

Mr.  PUCINSXn.  That  is  correct  I 
think  we  can  find  ample  evidence  of  the 
good  our  aid  has  done  in  the  constantly 


Increasing  demands  of  the  people  of 
Poland  for  more  freedom  and  more  and 
more  liberty;  and  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
Oomulka  is  certainly  sitting  in  a  most 
uneasy  chair  in  Warsaw  today. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman; but,  as  I  say,  the  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  is  that  during  the  time  this 
program  has  been  in  effect,  and  I  was 
one  of  its  ardent  supporters  when  It  was 
first  initiated,  the  situation  in  Poland 
during  that  period  of  time  for  which  we 
have  had  a  program  has  deteriorated.  It 
disturbs  me.  as  I  say.  because  certainly 
we  want  to  help  the  Polish  people,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  has  been 
getting  worse.  I  am  not  saying  this  be- 
cause we  have  had  an  American  assist- 
ance program,  but  I  am  wondering  be- 
cause of  this  substantial  amount  of 
deterioration  over  the  past  2  years 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  feasible  an(^ 
wise  to  take  another  look  at  the  pro- 
gram as  to  whether  or  not  it  Is  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  for  which  it  was 
originally  Intended. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Perhaps  we  can  look 
at  it  from  another  viewpoint,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  an  interruption. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    Surely. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Certainly  the  situa- 
tion has  been  deteriorating  over  the  last 
2  years  because  of  increasing  pressure 
from  Moscow  on  the  Oomulka  govern- 
ment. There  Is  no  question  that  Moscow 
Is  most  concerned  about  the  manifesta- 
tion that  took  place  during  the  Poznan 
uprising.  I  think  one  of  the  great  deter- 
rents to  Moscow  today  has  been  the  un- 
daunted spirit  of  these  Poles.  Moscow 
knows  better  than  anybody  else,  whether 
it  is  Khrushchev.  Molotov,  or  anyone 
else,  they  know  they  cannot  count  on  the 
Poles  to  give  them  any  assistance  if  they 
ever  start  serious  trouble  in  this  world. 
They  know  the  Poles  are  going  to  march 
against  Russia  and  not  against  the  West, 
should  serious  trouble  happen. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's thought  on  the  question  on  this 
pressing  problem  that  we  have  just  taken 
the  time  to  dlscuu.  X  think  the  airing 
of  this  important  question  brought  out 
in  the  colloquy  that  occmred  between 
the  gentleman  and  myself  has  been  help- 
ful and  timely  at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Polish -American  Journal,  a  newspaper 

fmbllshed  In  Pennsylvania,  which  I  be- 
leve  illusti'ates  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  establish  that  the  people  of 
Poland  will  never  accept  communism. 
The  editorial,  which  has  as  lU  UUe 
"Poland— Not  a  Communist  Nation," 
follows: 

Pound— Not  a  Communist  Nation 

The  present  Polish  regime  calls  Poland  a 
Communist  country,  and  they  use  every 
means  of  propaganda  to  prove  their  point. 
Many  US.  news  writsrs,  columnists,  cor- 
respondenu,  and  news  analysts  refer  to  Po- 
land as  "Communist  Poland."  This  type  of 
reportlnf  la  a  great  injustice  to  the  Polee — 
99  percent  of  whom  hate,  deeplse.  and  refuse 
to  belong  to  any  organisation  tinted  Red. 

The  way  the  Polee  celebrated  Easter  this 
year  is  proof  that,  though  Poland  Is  domi- 
nated and  ruled  by  Communist*,  the  Poles 
are  not  all  a  Communist  nation. 


Easter  services  were  attended  by  large 
throngs  In  all  churches  of  Warsaw  aad  other 
towns  and  villages  of  Poland. 

On  Holy  Saturday,  during  the  traditional 
visit  to  the  Liord's  sepulchre,  the  churches 
In  Warsaw  were  so  overcrowded  that  thou- 
sands of  persons  lined  up  in  the  streets.  The 
police  had  to  regulate  traffic  so  as  to  avoid 
excessive  crowding.  Warsaw  did  not  merely 
go  to  church.  From  Oood  Friday  through 
the  day  the  city  seemed  to  stay  at  church. 
Even  the  Communists  themselves — ^real  or 
alleged  ones — submitted  to  the  Easter  spell, 
and  even  cooperated.  Offlcee  wlere  closed 
Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday.  The  Satur- 
day newspapers  appeared  in  special  enlarged 
Issues,  and  the  next  ones  appeared  only  on 
Tuesday,  March  31.  Both  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs  and  the  press  extended  wishes 
of  happy  holidays  to  listeners  and  readers. 
But  they  avoided  any  mention  of  what  the 
holidays  mean  and  why  they  are  obeerved. 
Municipal  transportation  in  Warsaw  was  al- 
most completely  stopped  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning,  and  only  in  the  afternoon  a  larger 
number  of  trolleys  and  buses  appeared. 

The  Polee  were  not  at  church  during  Holy 
Week  and  Easter  Sunday  for  reasons  of  poli- 
tics, but  for  reasons  of  religion. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  Sunday,  May  3. 
was  the  168th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  Polan  I's  Constitution.  As  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  question  of  the  feeling 
of  the  American  people  toward  Poland 
as  well  as  to  refer  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Polish  nation  under  Commu- 
nist domination. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
historic  and  genuinely  friendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  toward 
the  people  of  Poland.  Ever  since  Thad- 
deus  Koscluszko  came  to  our  shores  to 
assist  our  forefathers  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  the  mutual  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  has  existed  between  our 
two  peopler  has  become  increasingly 
strengthened  over  the  years  and  reached 
its  climax  on  the  creation  of  a  free  Po- 
land following  World  War  I.  More  re- 
cently, the  American  people  have  noted 
with  sympathy  the  enslavement  of  Po- 
land by  international  communism  and 
sympathise  with  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  Polish  people  to  liberate  themselves 
from  domination  by  Moscow. 

My  visit  to  Poland  some  2  years  ago 
is  stUl,  for  me,  an  unforgetUble  expe- 
rience. At  that  time,  it  was  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  Polish  Government  was 
disengaging  itself  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Kremlin  and  would  be  enabled  to 
pursue  its  own  path  toward  peaceful 
progress  and  development.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  strongly  advooAted 
legislation  which  would  authorise  some 
form  of  economic  assistance  for  the  Po- 
lish Government  and  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, developments  since  that  time 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Oomulka  re- 
gime is  again  hewing  closely  to  the  pol- 
icies laid  down  by  Moscow.  While  I  sym- 
pathise, as  do  all  freedom-loving  Amer- 
icans, with  the  present  plight  of  the 
Polish  people  and  with  their  desire  to 
enjoy  the  maximum  degree  of  independ- 
ence which  is  possible  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  not  convinced  that  a 
further  extension  at  Uiis  time  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  either  of  our  own 
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Oovemment  or  of  the  people  of  Poland 
themselves.  Our  moral  support  for  the 
Polish  nation  can  be  taken  for  granted; 
economic  assistance  which  will  merely 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  power  without  benefiting  the 
people  under  It  is  something  entirely 
different.  I  must,  therefore,  reserve  my 
Judgment  as  to  the  extension  of  further 
economic  assistance  at  this  time. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  glorious  anni- 
versary in  the  history  of  Poland,  I  am 
again  happy  to  extend  my  good  wishes 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Poland  and  my  sincere  hopes  and  pray- 
ers that  the  day  will  soon  come  again 
when  they  may  enjoy  complete  rights 
of  freedom  and  self-determination.  I 
am  sure  that  the  cause  of  a  free,  in- 
dependent, and  democratic  Poland  will 
live  forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  American  people,  and  I  am  convinced 
at  this  time  that  we  can  best  assist  this 
cause  by  renewing  our  determined  op- 
position to  international  communism 
throughout  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  very  fine  statement  on 
behalf  of  Poland  and  the  Polish  people. 
It  seems  to  me  today  in  connection  with 
Poland's  Constitution  E>ay  that  we 
should  notice  Poland's  long  history  of 
support  for  the  principles  of  independ- 
ence and  that  they  should  be  in  the  spot- 
light today. 

This  is  a  proper  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  after  World 
War  II.  Poland  was  not  properly  recon- 
stituted, and  has  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  be  free  and  independent  so 
that  she  could  work  to  set  up  democratic 
government. 

This  situation  applies  also  to  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  including 
the  Baltic  States. 

We  should  not  formally  agree  to  the 
existing  order.  We  should  attempt  to 
renegotiate  the  old  Potsdam  and  other 
agreements  to  achieve  our  aims  and 
pledges. 

We  should  have  done  this  as  a  counter- 
measure  when  Russia  precipitated  the 
present  Berlin  crisis  by  demanding  new 
terms  in  Berlin.  This  was  a  positive 
step  toward  a  constructive  foreign  pol- 
icy that  we  could  have  taken.  We  would 
have  had  to  make  some  offer  of  with- 
drawal elsewhere,  but  Russia  would  then 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw,  or  to  re- 
fuse our  offer  and  be  judged  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion. 

We  should  constantly  press  for  the 
achievement  of  a  solution  which  will  in- 
clude the  self-determination  of  the  peo- 
ples of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  I 
believe  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois,  my  very  distinguished 
friend,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people  on  the  occasion  of  the  observa- 
tion of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  This 
occasion  Is  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause It  underlines  again  the  very  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  this 
country  and  the  people  of  Poland  In  their 
fight  for  liberty  and  freedom.  Not  only 
was  the  Polish  Constitution  in  part  an 
outgrowth  of  the  participation  of  such 
great  Polish  patriots  as  Pulaski  and 
Koscluszko  in  the  war  for  freedom 
which  we  underwent  in  1776  and  which 
led  to  the  development  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution, but  it  also  symbolizes  the  ex- 
tent to  whicli  we  in  America  are  under 
obligation  to  the  Polish  people  for  the 
part  which  they  played  in  our  own  battle 
for  independence. 

Adopted  by  Poland  just  19  years  after 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  occurred  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  this  con- 
stitution came  at  a  critical  time  in  Po- 
land's history  when  she  was  still  threat- 
ened by  foreign  aggressors  whose  appe- 
tites could  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  entire  country.  But  the  brave  Po- 
lish people  would  not  be  intimidated. 
In  May  of  1791  they  announced  that  all 
men  are  free  and  in  this  way  hurled 
their  blow  at  dictatorship. 

Written  by  Ignatius  Potockl  and  sup- 
ported by  King  Stanislaw  Augustus,  the 
great  Polish  Constitution  served  to  in- 
spire and  sustain  the  will  of  the  Pohsh 
people.  It  proclaimed  for  all  the  world 
the  Polish  faith  in  the  liberal  doctrines 
they  saw  at  work  in  the  new  United 
States  and  stated  its  simple  faith  that 
"all  power  in  civil  society  is  derived  from 
the  win  of  the  people."  It  restored 
man's  faith  in  himself  for  it  laid  the 
blueprint  for  the  most  challenging  form 
of  goverrunent  In  the  history  of  civilized 
man — democracy.  It  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  two-chamber  legislature 
and  established  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment like  our  own.  It  granted  reli- 
gious freedom  to  all.  full  protection  un- 
der the  law  to  commoners  and  restricted 
the  rights  of  the  king. 

In  spite  of  the  long,  tragic  history  of 
oppression  which  the  Polish  people  have 
continued  to  .suffer,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  constitution  of 
theirs  back  in  1791.  this  same  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of  hberty 
and  this  same  burning  passion  to  achieve 
independence  are  still  today  clearly  alive 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Poland 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  Americans  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague,  that  we 
have  a  deep  obligation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
help  the  people  of  Poland  carry  on  their 
fight  for  eventual  freedom.  I  agree  par- 
ticularly with  the  remarks  made  a 
moment  ago  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Chttrch]  that  as  long  as 
anyone  lives  in  slavery  all  of  us  are  in 
part  slaves.  We  have  an  obligation  to- 
day as  Americans  to  continue  to  work 
to  help  the  people  of  Poland  regain  their 
freedom. 

I  came  back  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  an  opportunity  to  see  both  East 
Berlin  and  West  Berlin.  One  can  read- 
ily imderstand  the  difference  between  the 


free  way  of  life  and  the  Communist  way 
of  life  when  you  compare  the  brightneas 
of  West  Berlin  with  the  darkness  of  East 
Berlin. 

When  we  realize  that  the  people  of 
Poland  are  living  today  under  the  same 
kind  of  dark  and  sinister  oppression  that 
is  the  fate  of  the  people  of  East  Berlin, 
then  it  can  only  reinforce  our  determi- 
nation as  Americans  to  back  up  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  in  their  gallant  struggle 
so  that  m  the  very  near  future  they  too 
can  achieve  full  Independence. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  join  those  who  are  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  this  im(>ortant  day  in  Polish 
history.  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Jackson.  Mich.,  there  are  many 
Polish  Americans.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  with  their  fraternal  groups  on 
commemorative  holidays  of  interest  to 
the  Polish  people.  I  have  developed  a 
high  regard  for  the  patriotism  and  the 
determination  and  the  devotion  to 
principles  of  democracy  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Today,  we  commemorate  a  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  people. 
On  May  3.  1791.  Poland  enacted  one  of 
the  first  democratic  constitutions  in 
Europe.  That  constitution  and  our  own, 
adopted  only  2  years  earlier,  are  perpet- 
ual monuments  asserting  man's  desire  to 
be  free,  to  cherish  and  respect  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  to  allow  him  to  live 
in  a  society  where  individual  freedom  of 
choice  and  equaUty  of  opportunity  are 
paramount. 

The  free  spirit  embodied  in  that  docu- 
ment has  withstood  the  political,  moral, 
and  economic  exploitation  by  the  regime, 
clearly  subservient  to  Moscow,  with  the 
Poznan  revolt  of  1956  as  clear  evidence. 
Following  the  October  rebellion  the 
prospects  of  freedom  in  Poland  became 
brighter.  Communists  were  forced  to 
make  concessions  and  to  liberalize  the 
Oomulka  regime,  for  to  do  otherwise 
would  have  necessitated  more  brutal  re- 
pressions similar  to  those  in  Hungary  and 
such  a  pattern  may  have  led  to  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  campaign  of  the 
Russian  imperalists. 

Religious  teaching  in  schools  was  per- 
mitted.  The  collective  farm  system,  de- 
tested by  the  peasants,  was  eliminated. 
Greater  freedom  of  the  press  was  per- 
mitted and  some  of  the  terrors  imposed 
by  the  security  police  ceased.  But  these 
hopeful  reforms  were  short  lived.  Soviet 
policy  has  demonstrated  once  again  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  too  much  liberalism 
nor  a  return  to  democracy.  As  the  Com- 
munist Party  regained  control  of  the 
situation  the  sugar  pills  were  withdrawn 
and  recent  developments  reveal  inten- 
sified repression  of  the  people  to  pre- 
Poznan  conditions. 

Today  there  are  some  5  Red  army 
divisions  in  Poland  standing  ready  to 
forcefully   compel   Soviet   exploltatl(m. 
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Ruthless  press  campaigns  have  been 
waged  against  the  church  and  religious 
instructions  In  the  state  schools  again  is 
forbidden.  The  collective  farms  are  be- 
ing reinstated  and  Oomulka  himself 
stated  in  September  of  last  year  that: 
"The  only  correct  road  must  In  the  long 
run  lead  to  the  collectivism  of  Polish 
agriculture." 

Censorship  has  been  reestablished  and 
all  media  of  communication  are  again 
becoming  subservient  to  Soviet  tyranny. 
The  quest  of  the  Polish  people  for  free- 
dom and  recovery  from  the  disastrous 
economics  forced  on  them  by  Soviet  ex- 
ploitation is  once  again  being  obliterated. 

Soviet  Russia  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  subjugate  the  Polish  people 
by  a  puppet  Communist  government,  ap- 
proved by  American  representatives  in 
agreements  at  Yalta.  Teheran,  and  Pots- 
dam. The  Poznan  revolt  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  world's  largest  army  can- 
not subjugate  a  people  determined  to  be 
free  and  we  must  answer  the  call  of  those 
P.  .-sh  fWitriots  who  want  to  be  free.  We 
must  extend  our  support  to  them  to  help 
them  combat  Rtissian  imperialism  and 
keep  ahve  hope  in  the  hearts  of  people 
suffering  totalitarian  tyranny  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  We  express  our  friendship 
and  sympathy  to  these  people  of  Poland 
and  I  think  that  we  can  best  honor  them 
by  reasserting  our  friendship  to  them. 
ITirough  our  indifference  and  laxity  a 
well -organized  minority  seized  the  vast 
powers  of  government  in  Poland  and  they 
have  imposed  a  disruptive  economy  on 
those  people  which  has  drained  them  of 
their  freedom  and  resoiirces.  But  Poland 
must  and  will  be  free  again  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Polish  Constitution  still  exists 
and  as  such  the  present  oppression  will 
not  last. 

I  am  proud  to  J<rfn  with  freedom-lov- 
ing Polish  people  evenrwhere  in  com- 
memorating this  anniversary  and  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  Poland  will  again  be  able  to 
celebrate  this  occasion  free  from  the  sub- 
jugation of  Soviet  oppression. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Bdr. 

McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I. 
too,  want  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  niinois  [Mr.  Pucinski], 
in  having  the  House  set  aside  the  period 
of  time  that  it  has  today  for  the  gentle- 
man to  make  his  very  ijnf>ortant  and  ef- 
fective remarks  and  to  enable  other 
Members  to  jom  with  him. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  strong  desire 
and  inherent  desire  that  has  never  been 
quenched  that  exists  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Poland  for  hberty  and  inde- 
pendence. There  Is  no  people  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  that  has  been  more  In- 
dividualistic, with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Irish,  than  those  of  Poland  in  their 
desire  for  liberty  and  Independence,  and 
throughout  the  generations,  their  con- 
stant fight  for  liberty  and  Independence. 
I  might  say  that  there  is  a  pronounced 
similarity  between  the  lilstory  of  Poland 
and  Ireland  historically  and  from  many 
angles.     They   are  both   very   individ- 


ualistic people.  I  am  not  exdudinc  oth- 
ers, of  course.  The  history  of  their  gov- 
ernments has  been  very  much  the  same 
throughout  the  generations.  They  have 
Shown  their  devotion,  as  I  have  said, 
for  liberty  and  independence,  and  today 
we  all  know  that  probably  98  percent  of 
the  people  of  Poland  are  awaiting  for  the 
day  of  deliverance  when  they  will  have 
a  restoration  of  their  independence  as  a 
nation  and  their  complete  liberty  as  a 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  concerned 
about  some  broader  implications  today. 
We  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  for- 
eign ministers  meeting  shortly,  and  In 
my  opinion  that  meeting  Is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  time.  Out  of  that  meeting  will  came 
either  strength  or  weakness  in  the  efforts 
of  people  to  retain  their  Independence, 
or  those  from  whom  It  has  been  taken,  to 
regain  their  mdeF>endence.  in  the  effort 
of  mankind  to  retain  liberty  under  their 
own  laws.  I  completely  support  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  President  Eisenhower  that 
before  a  sununit  meeting  is  held  there 
must  be  evidence  of  progress  being  made 
on  a  foreign  ministers  level.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  ministers  meeting, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle  has  taken  a  very  firm 
position  and  that  Chancellor  Adenauer 
has  also  taken  a  very  strong  position  and 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  taken  a 
position  which,  if  he  adheres  to  It.  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  great  majority. 
If  not  all,  of  the  people  of  America.  I 
hope  that  the  foreign  ministers  meeting 
will  show  results,  because  if  the  foreign 
ministers  meeting  is  a  failure,  I  am 
afraid  that  going  into  a  summit  meeting 
at  any  price  might  be  dangerous,  and 
from  that  would  lead  a  journey  that 
might  be  along  the  line  of  weakness  and 
indecision,  and  weakness  and  Indecision 
Is  along  the  road  of  appeasement.  So, 
I  hof>e  that  the  foreign  ministers  meet- 
ing will  develop  results,  something  that 
will  be  a  step,  at  least,  In  the  direction  of 
a  world  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  President  Elsenhower  will 
adhere  to  what  he  has  already  said,  that 
unless  there  Is  evidence  of  progress  on 
that  level  he  would  have  hesitancy  In 
going  Into  a  summit  meeting,  because  I 
think  that  a  summit  meeting  at  any  price 
would  be  fraught  with  danger. 

Furthermore,  at  any  siunmit  meeting 
I  should  hope  that  no  agreement  will  be 
made  that  would  freeze  the  status  quo 
of  Europe,  because  If  that  Is  done,  It  will 
mean  that  one  of  our  greatest  strengths, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PUCINSKI]  and  other  Members  have 
referred,  countless  of  miUlons  of  persons 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  hate  the 
Communists  and  who  are  waiting  for 
their  day  of  deliverance,  would  be  de- 
stroyed, because  they  would  become  dis- 
appointed and  disillusioned.  They  look 
to  America  with  hoi)e.  They  look  toward 
Moscow  with  despair. 

If  we  enter  into  any  agreements — I  do 
not  say  that  we  will — ^but  if  by  chance 
at  the  summit  meeting  or  at  the  foreign 
ministers  meeting  an  agreement  Is  made 
freezing  the  present  European  situation. 
the  only  construction  that  could  be  placed 
upon  that  would  be  that  we  have  sold 


down  the  river  100  million  human  beings 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  want  their 
freedom.  That  woxild  be  a  very  bad  blow 
to  us  from  every  angle,  psychological  and 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
firmness.  I  believe  in  negotiation,  but 
I  believe  In  negotiating  from  firmness. 
There  are  inherent  weaknesses  on  the 
part  of  the  West,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  and  from 
what  I  have  observed  In  my  tallcs  with 
sonlfe  people.  But  I  hope  those  weak- 
nesses will  be  lessened  between  now  and 
the  foreign  ministers  meeting. 

We  have  had  a  man  who  was  com- 
pelled because  of  ill  health  just  recently 
to  retire  from  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles.  In  my 
opinion,  he  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans we  have  ever  had.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  his  and  have  said  so  openly 
on  all  occasions.  He  is  a  man  of  firm- 
ness, a  man  of  deep  faith,  and  a  man 
with  convictions.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to 
us  and  to  the  free  world  that  he  became 
ill  at  this  time.  But  succeeding  him  is 
a  man  of  great  capacity.  Christian  Her- 
ter.  whom  I  know.  I  hope  that  Christian 
Herter  will  exercise  that  Yankee  tenacity 
of  his  and  remain  firm,  that  he  will  not 
manifest  uncertainty  or  weakness  which 
would  bring  about  a  situation  where  the 
foreign  ministers  meeting,  if  it  is  a  fail- 
ure, will  result  in  a  summit  meeting  at 
any  price. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  broader 
implications  involved.  There  is  not  only 
Poland,  but  there  is  Czechoslovakia, 
there  is  Latvia,  there  is  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  other  satellite  nations;  and 
right  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  tens 
of  millions  of  Soviet  Union  citizens  who. 
as  we  know,  despise  their  Communist 
overlords.  In  the  Ukraine,  for  example, 
there  are  millions  who  would  like  to  see 
liberty  restored  to  them,  who  would  like 
to  see  freedom  and  Independence  given 
to  them. 

So  we  have  this  great  reservoir  of 
strength.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
complicated  questlcms  that  cannot  all  be  ^ 
covered.  But  one  thing  is  certain  so  far 
as  the  foreign  ministers  meeting  and  the 
simmiit  meeting  are  concerned.  I  hope 
that  progress  will  be  made,  but  under  any 
conditions,  I  hope  that  no  agreement  will 
be  made  which  would  provide  officially 
for  the  status  quo  in  Europe.  Because 
if  that  were  done,  in  my  c4;>inion,  it  would 
represent  a  great  defeat  for  the  Western 
World. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
18th  century  unhappy  Poles  were  having 
internal  and  mtei-national  difficulties. 
Their  governmental  machinery  wsis 
autocratic  and  un\^ieldy,  and  the  coun- 
try was  surrounded  by  three  powerful 
neighbors — Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Iliese  three  ambitious  powers  had  al- 
ready grabbed  part  of  Poland,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  were  preparing  to  par- 
tition Poland  once  more.  Poles  were 
fully  aware  of  such  dangers  and  evil 
designs.  They  felt  that  if  their  govern- 
mental machinery  could  be  reformed, 
and  old  obstructive  methods  ctnild  be 
at>andoned,  then  internally  the  country 
would  become  stronger,  and  thus  better 
prepared  to  face  external  dangers.    With 
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that  clear-  purpose  In  mind  they  began 
the  reforming  and  reconstructing  move 
in  1788,  which  culminated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

This  Constitution  forms  a  true  land- 
mark both  in  Poland's  history  and  also 
in  the  history  of  liberal,  constitutional 
government  in  all  Europe.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  efforts,  put  forth  without  re- 
sorting to  revolutionary  methods,  in 
which  the  unlimited  and  autocratic  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  was  reduced  and 
definitely  restrained.  Responsible  cab- 
inet form  of  government  was  established, 
and  the  popularly  elected  legislature  took 
on  real  importance.  Townsmen  were 
given  certain  political  rights,  and  the 
peasantry  was  brought  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Religious  freedom 
was  guaranteed  and  freedom  of  speech 
was  tolerated.  For  all  these  liberal  and 
progressive  provisions  the  Constitution 
was  hailed  as  a  real  charter  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  underprivileged.  It  is  true 
that  the  unfortunate  turn  of  interna- 
tional events  prevented  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but 
the  fine  ideas  embodied  in  that  historic 
document  became  the  political  creed  of 
all  freedom-loving  Poles,  and  to  this  day 
they  cherish  those  Ideas  as  fervently  as 
did  their  forefathers  168  years  ago  when 
the  Constitution  of  1791  was  promul- 
gated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  courageous  remarks.  The 
name  John  McCormack  Is  well  known 
today  not  only  among  the  people  of 
Poland,  but  among  the  people  of  Polish 
descent  in  this  country  who  know  of  his 
distinguished  record  over  the  years,  of 
never  yielding  In  the  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  those  Individuals,  and  In  their 
great  struggle  for  f reedtHn. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman;  and  not  only  con- 
gratulations but  my  thanks,  because  I 
am  sure  that  the  work  that  he  has  done, 
and  others  like  him,  has  given  encour- 
agement to  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  might  well  say  that  democ- 
racy not  only  in  this  country  but  world- 
wide Is  dependent  on  how  we  encourage 
those  who  subscribe  to  our  philsophy 
worldwide,  and  encourage  them  to  stand 
with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with  Interest  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCormack]  referring  to 
the  Irish.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
should  like  to  add  a  word  for  the  Danes. 

For  many  years  It  was  my  privilege  to 
represent  McLeod  County  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  This  prosperous  rural 
community  was  made  up  of  immigrants 
from  many  countries.  Including  a  fine, 


honest,  and  dedicated  group  of  Polish 
people. 

Oiu:  whole  Nation  is  made  up  of  loyal 
nationality  minorities  who  have  banded 
together  to  make  a  new  nation.  Back 
home  the  I'oles  join  with  my  Danish 
minority  to  celebrate  our  Important 
festivals,  and  we  join  with  the  Poles  In 
celebrating  a  day  like  May  3,  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  fine  friendship 
over  the  years. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  a 
message  from  the  Poles  of  the  Minnesota 
Second  District,  adding  their  voice  to 
the  celebration  of  this  day  throughout 
the  world.  Knowing  these  fine  folks  as 
I  do,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  message 
comes  from  the  heart. 

Church  of  St.  Adalbekt, 
Silver  Lake.  Minn..  Apnl  23. 1959. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  P.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  May  3  of  this  year 
will  mark  the  168th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  Poland's  Constitution.  People  of 
Polish  descent  in  this  community  join  In 
extending  a  message  of  congratulations  on 
this  occasion. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
sadness  that  their  thoughts  turn  to  their 
motherland.  Pride  In  the  heritage  of  indom- 
itable courage  and  love  of  freedom  that  keeps 
Poland's  faith  burning,  and  sadness  for  the 
suffering  under  oppression  which  strives  to 
destroy  religion,  freedom,  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

It  Is  our  wish,  as  a  group  representative  of 
Polish-Americans,  that  In  sending  you  this 
message  it  may  help  those  who  fight  to 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten  In  prayers, 
deeds,  and  thoughts. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  for 
your  consideration.  With  best  personal 
wishes,  we  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 
The  Ushers  Clttr  or  Chttrch  of 
St.  Adalbert.  Silver  Lake.  Minn. 
Rev.  S.  JcLKOwsKi,  Pastor. 

(Signed  by  the  following  members  and 
wives:  Iiouis  Wawrzyniak.  Mrs.  Louis  Wa- 
wrzynlak,  Leo  Metkowskl.  Mrs.  Leo  Metkow- 
skl,  Clarence  Juncewskl,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Juncewskl,  Coslmer  Rozeskl,  Mrs.  Coelmer 
Rozeskl,  Sylvester  Pokornowskl.  Mrs.  Sylvest- 
er Pokornowskl,  Francis  Pokornowskl,  Mrs. 
Francis     Pokornowskl.     Ernest     Kuras,     Mrs. 

Ernest  Kuras.  Edward  Nowak,  Mrs.  Edward 
Nowak.  Mrs.  Virgil  Plecke.  VlrgU  Piecke. 
Mrs.  Delbert  Merrill,  Delbert  Merrill,  Joseph 
Benz,  Mrs.  Joseph  Benz,  Mrs.  Arthur  Nowak. 
Arthur  Nowak.  Clifford  PUorskl,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford PUorskl,  Simon  Shimanskl.  Mrs.  Simon 
Shimanskl.) 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  hope  he 
keeps  up  his  good  work,  because  I  am 
sure  somehow  a  message  will  reach  the 
people  of  his  country  and  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  efforts  In  behalf 
of  democracy  and  a  free  world.  They 
win  be  helping  themselves  and  us  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jen- 
sen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Miimesota.  I  concur 
In  all  he  has  said.  It  happens  of  course 
that  I  am  of  Danish  ancestry,  people  who 
were  born  and  raised  in  Denmark,  as 


were  his  parents.  We  have  another  col- 
league in  this  House  whose  parents  were 
bom  in  Denmark,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen]. 

I  know  some  Polish  people  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  hold  them  In  the  highest  re- 
gard. They  are  good  people;  they  are 
liberty  loving  people. 

I  cpngratulate  the  gentleman  who  h&s 
the  floor  on  this  dedication  he  is  carrying 
on  for  the  Polish  people  on  their  Consti- 
tution Day.     I  hop>e  and  pray  that  it  will 

not  be  long  until  those  peace-loving  peo- 
ple of  Poland  will  be  free.  I  am  sure 
that  Crod  is  on  their  side  and  that  in 
God's  good  time  they  will  be  free. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  reminding  us  of  the  great 
spirit  of  the  Danes.  This  is  what  makes 
America.  This  is  the  vigor,  this  is  what 
has  given  us  our  great  strength,  that  we 
have  taken  from  all  nationalities  and 
brought  into  this  country  the  best  their 
cultures  have  had  to  offer.  Today, 
working  as  Americans,  we  have  done 
tremendously  great  things  simply  be- 
cause in  this  country  we  have  permitted 
all  of  our  people,  of  all  nationalities,  to 
work  together  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Braoemas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  week  of  deep  significance  to  every 
person  who  is  a  friend  of  freedom.  Yes- 
terday— May  3 — marked  the  168th  anni- 
versary of  the  putting  into  effect  of  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

This  anniversary  commemorates  the 
long  struggle  of  the  people  of  Poland  for 
political  liberty  and  self-determination. 

The  battle  of  the  people  of  Poland  for 
freedom  has  been  a  lengthy  and  a  frus- 
trating one.  Hemmed  in  by  powerful 
neighbors,  Poland  has  been  subjected  to 
wave  after  wave  of  Invasion  and  foreign 
domination.  Again  and  again,  the  Pol- 
ish people  have  had  to  expend  their 
energies  In  the  defense  of  their  rights. 
Not  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
have  the  Poles  enjoyed  the  peace  and 
economic  stability  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  political  liberty. 

The  constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  was 
put  into  effect  with  the  full  support  of 

the  people  and  the  Polish  King.  At  that 
hour  of  history  and  in  that  place,  the 
constitution  of  May  3  was  considered 
revolutionary  becaiise  of  its  liberalism. 
Autocracy  was  replaced  by  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  responsibility  of  cabinet 
ministers  was  established  and  the  rights 
of  the  [>easants  were  greatly  increased. 

Indeed,  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
recognized  the  constitution  as  a  symbol 
of  a  potential  threat  to  liberty,  and,  in 
concert  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  Russia 
attacked  Poland  and  overran  the 
country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brief  span 
between  World  Wars  I  and  n.  Poland  has 
not  known  the  blessings  of  liberty.     Even 

today,  improved  though  the  situation 
may  be  over  the  immediate  postwar 
years,  the  [>eople  of  Poland  do  not  live 
In  a  free  land.  Their  future  Is  darkened 
by  the  long  shsulow  of  the  armed  might 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  United 
States  this  week,  many  will  rise  to  speak 
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in  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  For  in  our  own  country  are  many 
fine  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  whose 
hearts  are  imderstandably  heavy  when 
they  think  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  still  stand  in  the  Communist  shadow 
that  beclouds  the  lives  of  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  Ind.— 
two  cities  in  the  congressional  district  I 
represent — it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
give  some  time  and  effort  to  encouraging 

the  CARE  ror  Poland  program  to  send 
assistance  to  the  brave  people  of  this 
great  country.  Indeed,  I  am  proud  of 
the  many  contributions  to  the  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  life  cf  Indiana  made 
by  our  many  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry. 

I  speak  therefore  with  i)€rsonal  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  feelings  of 
SO  many  citizens  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

All  America  sympathizes  with  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Polano,  and  we 
pray  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
they  may  in  the  20th  century  have  the 
freedom  envisaged  in  the  constitution  of 
the  18  th  century. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  magnificent  work 
he  has  done  in  his  own  district  helping 
to  send  CARE  packages  to  Poland.  I  am 
sure  he  has  merited  and  earned  the  eter- 
nal thanks  of  the  people  of  that  country 
for  his  efforts  in  getting  the  food  pack- 
ages to  Poland — food  packages  to  help 
these  people  to  continue  their  spirit  of 
resistance. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massjichusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  congratulate  the  gentle- 
men of  Polish  descent  so  much  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today  in  order  that  we 
might  Join  in  the  praise  of  the  people  of 
Polish  nationality  everywhere  and  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  for  the  gal- 
lantry and  patriotism  of  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  Many  nationalities  are 
represented  in  the  great  cltizeruy  of 
America,  and  all  of  them  have  made  a 
distinguished  contribution,  and  certainly 
among  them  are  the  loyal,  able,  patriotic 
American  citizens  of  Polish  descent. 
Many  are  residents  of  my  district  and 
my  home  city  of  Lowell. 

The  Polish  pe<q>le  are  courageous  and 
brave.  Their  history  Is  glorious.  Today 
Poland  stands  boldly  and  strongly,  sur- 
rounded by  communism,  but,  even  so. 
like  a  great  block  of  granite,  solid  and 
pure,  defiant  and  unbreakable.  Every- 
one here  surely  would  be  proud  to  pos- 
sess some  of  this  stubborn,  resolute  Po- 
lish blood  in  their  veins.  There  always 
will  be  a  Poland. 

The  Polish  f>eople  possess  another 
wonderful  quality  that  endears  them  to 
others.  They  are  gentle  and  kind.  I  was 
in  Poland  for  a  visit  one  time  when  there 
was  illness  in  my  family.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  gentleness  and  kindness 
extended  to  me.  Every  effort,  every  sac- 
rifice was  made  to  provide  the  best  in 
care  and  comfort. 

Recently  a  great  golden  JuUIee.  a 
beautiful  pageant  occurred  in  my  home 
city,  celebrating  the  coming  to  Lowell  and 


to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
the  first  of  the  Polish  people.  Here  was 
a  sight,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  There  was  column  after  column 
of  marching  Polish  soldiers  together 
with  those  of  other  nationalities,  and  I 
have  them  all,  I  am  sui'e,  in  my  district. 
Marching  with  the  soldiers  were  the 
merchants,  the  lawyers  and  the  doctors 
and  everybody  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  my  own  fine  city  of  Lowell. 
Everyone  from  Lowell  and  the  surround- 
ing towns  came  and  joined  in  this  cele- 
bration and  in  this  march.  Also  included 
were  the  little  children  with  their  lovely 
Polish  costumes. 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  or  a  more 
magnificient  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  one 
thing  I  want  to  mention  particularly  is 
the  applause  which  burst  out  so  spon- 
taneously in  appreciation  and  admiia- 
tlon  along  the  line  of  march.  Except 
after  a  great  victoiT  in  the  war,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  never  heard  such  genuine  ap- 
plause in  the  streets  of  Lowell.  This 
applause  was  for  the  Polish  people. 
People  were  applauding  the  Polish  fight- 
ing spirit,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  were  ap- 
plauding the  tremendously  gallant  fight 
Poland  is  making  against  commimism. 

Truly,  I  thank  God  for  the  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  and  their  great  con- 
tributions to  our  country.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  courage  and  stamina  possessed  by 
the  Polish  people  in  Poland  in  their  ad- 
mirable stand  against  allowing  commu- 
nism to  absorb  and  destroy  their  noble 
national  life.  Great  respect  I  have  for 
the  Polish  people  everywhere.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  included  In  the  warmth  of 
their  friendship. 

On  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  Polish  settlers  at  James- 
town I  salute  the  Polish  people.  They 
are  proven  patriots  of  liberty  and  free- 
dc«n.  They  are  fighters  for  the  free  way 
of  life.   Again  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will^  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be 
a  source  of  sorrow  and  regret  for  all 
Americans  to  reflect  today  that  the  con- 
stitutional Goverrunent,  established  by 
the  people  of  Poland  only  4  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitution, 
must  be  memorialized,  on  this  168th  an- 
niversary of  Constitution  Day,  by  a  peo- 
ple held  In  virtual  slavery  and  denied 
the  basic  rights  of  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  all  of  the  guarantees  of  the  essential 
dignity  of  man  which  we  take  so  much 
for  granted. 

What  consolation  can  we  offer  our 
Polish  friends?  First,  our  promise  to 
hold  inviolate  this  bastion  of  freedom 
as  a  hoF>e  to  the  world ;  second,  to  prom- 
ise to  continue  to  work  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  in  the  light  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  us  all,  for  the  fimdamental  right 
of  the  governed  to  a  free  voice  in  their 
govemmoit.  and  third,  perhaps,  the 
promise  which  has  through  all  recorded 
history  demonstrated  its  truth — that 
right  does  triumph,  however  long  and 
dark  the  road. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  this  Congress 
should  for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  tasks 
at  hand  and  pay  tribute  to  the  courage, 
patriotism,  and  genius  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. On  May  3,  168  years  ago.  the  Polish 
Constitution  was  adopted.  This  instru- 
ment is  a  monument  to  their  love  of 
liberty  and  their  devotion  to  freedom. 
Poland  since  the  late  18th  centimr  has 
been  dismembered  no  less  than  4  times. 
She  has  valiantly  faced  aggressors  from 
the  east  and  the  west  throughout  her 
history. 

We,  in  this  Congress,  are  living  wit- 
nesses to  the  aggression  against  Poland 
and  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  n.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  occupation  and  the  oppression  of 
the  Polish  people  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  more  recent  years.  We  are  living  wit- 
nesses to  the  undying  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Polish  F>eople  to  preserve 
their  nation  and  to  regain  their  freedom. 

Fresh  In  our  memory  are  the  pictures 
of  the  Poznan  riots  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Polish  people  in  what  Is  now  referred 
to  as  the  October  Revolution.  The 
Polish  people,  against  overwhelming 
odds,  demonstrated  their  determination 
to  preserve  their  basic  human  rights. 
While  they  were  not  able  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression,  their  ef- 
forts brought  substantial  gains.  Unfor- 
tunately most  of  the  gains  of  the  October 
Revolution  have  now  been  lost,  "nie  se- 
curity police  are  again  raiding  monas- 
teries, the  administrator  of  education  is 
doing  all  that  he  can  to  destroy  religious 
education  in  Poland.  The  Communists 
have  indicated  their  plans  to  pursue 
their  ruthless  program  of  collectivization 
for  Polish  agricultxire.  Freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  are  again  being 
restricted  with  typical  Communist  ruth- 
lessness.  One  important  gain  remains, 
however.  Poland  Is  still  permitted  to 
maintain  contacts  with  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  maintain  our  link  with  Poland. 
I  hoi>e  our  Government  will  continue  to 
encourage  mutual  contacts  between  our 
two  countries.  I  hope  as  a  nation  we 
will  continue  to  give  economic  aid  to 
Poland,  and  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
relieve  the  burden  that  has  been  placed 
upon  those  magnificent  people. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
Poland  and  in  the  Polish  people.  Let  us 
continue  to  hope  and  pray  that  they 
will  once  again  be  able  to  turn  back  the 
forces  of  tjrranny  and  enjoy  a  free  and 
bountiful  life. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poland's 
continued  struggled  for  freedom  has  the 
gratitude  and  the  admiration  of  every 
American.  On  May  3,  1791.  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution,  which  we  pay 
tribute  today  on  Its  168th  anniversary, 
inspired  by  the  American  Declaration  of 
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Independence  and  the  French  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Since  that  date  the  people  of  Poland 
have  been  m  a  constant  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  free- 
doms. Being  in  close  proximity  with 
her  Russian  neighbor,  she  has  always 
been  and  is  at  the  present  time  threat- 
ened and  attacked  by  this  suppressor  of 
human  r<ghts  and  freedoms.  Poland 
finally  became  free  in  1918  only  to  face 
an  enormous  task,  that  of  rebuilding 
what  had  been  destroyed  by  World  War 
I  and  of  restoring  to  the  people  their 
rights  and  freedoms  that  had  been  down- 
trodden by  the  123  years  of  domination 
by  foreign  powers.  The  American  peo- 
ple showed  concern  over  the  fate  of  the 
Polish  people  and  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty  called  for  a  free  and  independent 
Poland. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Poland  again  fell  under  the 
boot  of  the  oppressor,  this  time  in  the 
form  of  the  Germans.  Finally,  near 
July's  end  of  1944  some  relief  was  in 
sight.  The  Red  army  was  near  Warsaw 
and  was  pressing  for  a  victory  over  the 
German  troops.  Pleas  went  out  to  the 
Polish  underground  for  assistance.  Po- 
land, seizing  the  opportunity  to  liberate 
herself  frwn  the  Germans,  revolted  and 
on  August  3.  1944,  the  city  again  was 
free.  But  the  Russians  had  ideas  of 
their  own  and  instead  of  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Polish  people,  they  completely 
blockaded  the  city  from  any  supplies  or 
aid.  The  Poles  held  out  for  63  days  but 
finally  fell.  The  Russians  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  the  then  last 
free  Polish  Government.  With  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Yalta  Agreement  the 
Communists  took  control  of  the  Polish 
Government  and  since  that  time  the 
Polish  people  have  been  under  the  heal 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  not,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
They  have  fought  both  forcibly  and  cun- 
ningly to  free  themselves  from  this  total- 
itarian regime  which  enslaves  not  only 
their  bodies  but  also  tries  to  enslave  their 
minds.  On  October  19. 1957,  the  strength 
of  the  Polish  people  lessened  the  em- 
brace of  the  Russian  regime.  Poland 
succeeded  in  doing  what  other  satellites 
had  been  trying  by  force.  She  had  won 
a  moral  victory  and  relative  freedom  for 
the  Polish  people.  Mr.  Gomulka  won  for 
the  people  Increased  commercial  activ- 
ity, more  private  initiative,  the  creation 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  break- 
down of  rigid  state  controls,  elastic  eco- 
nomic policies  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Stefan  Wyszynski. 

The  U.S.  Government,  realizing  the 
significance  of  this  move,  sent  economic 
aid  to  Poland  in  the  form  of  farm  com- 
modities, mainly  cotton  and  wheat,  plus 
mining  and  agricultural  machinery  to 
help  Poland  support  herself.  When  Po- 
land needed  assistance  she  turned  to  the 
West;  and  the  United  States,  admitting 
the  risk,  met  the  Polish  people  halfway 
by  granting  this  aid  and  helped  Poland 
strengthen  her  people's  will  to  resist  and 
drive  a  still  further  wedge  between  the 
Polish  Government  and  the  Kremlin. 
I'his  could  lead  to  a  chain  reaction  and 


accomplish  from  within  what  the  free 
world  cannot  do  from  without. 

Poland's  fre<dom  was  short  lived,  how- 
ever, and  again  the  Communists  are  be- 
ginning to  grind  the  heel  of  oppression 
down  upon  the  i>eople  of  Poland.  Po- 
land's people  love  and  want  their  free- 
dom and  will  never  give  up  to  the  Com- 
munist threat.  Many  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple seek  to  live  in  the  free  world  and 
many  desire  homes  in  the  United  States. 
Many  have  received  help  from  the  United 
states,  and  I  am  certain  that  all  Ameri- 
cans would  want  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  all  suppressed  nations  to  receive  con- 
sideration from  the  free  world. 

Many  of  those  who  have  settled  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
have  become  outstanding  citizens  within 
their  respective  communities.  Here  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my  many  Polish 
friends  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  America.  May  I  mention  two.  both  of 
whom  reside  in  Kansas  City.  Kans.  First 
is  Joseph  Ksiazek  who  is  the  President 
of  the  Polish-American  Club  and  has 
been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
other  is  Prank  A.  Koska  who  is  clerk  of 
the  city  court  and  conducts  an  important 
office  in  our  county  government.  These 
men  are  good  examples  of  the  great 
Polish  contribution  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  sln- 
jjere  desire  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Poland  for  the  struggle  that  they  are 
waging  against  communism  within  their 
own  country  and  to  wish  for  them  full 
and  lasting  freedom. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  taking  the  time  on  this  very  signifi- 
cant day  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  people; 
a  people  who  today  need  encouragement 
probably  more  than  any  other  people  In 
the  world,  because  I  think  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  a  sincere  desire  to  be  free  and  to 
adhere  to  the  great  principles  we  know 
and  foster  in  this  country  of  ours. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues,  who  have  spoken 
so  appropriately  on  this  question,  and  I 
find  it  hard  to  make  any  new  or  addi- 
tional contributions.  Today,  however,  I 
do  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
very  significant  contribution  was  made 
by  the  people  of  Poland  through  their 
leaders  to  our  country  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  country.  I  recall  that  in 
Lafayette  Square,  north  of  the  White 
House,  seeing  a  monument  built  to  a 
great  Polish  soldier,  Kosciuszko,  who 
came  here  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  support  a  foreign  program  in  which 
our  country  was  beneficiary. 

He,  with  the  great  Pulaski,  made  a  con- 
tribution in  that  very  significant  war  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  not  hard 
for  me  to  Imagine,  as  I  read  the  history 
of  that  time,  that  had  It  not  been  for 
these  two  gentlemen  there  would  not  be 
the  great  United  States  of  America  as  we 
know  it.  I  think  It  is  worthy  of  note  as 
we  think  on  matters  of  foreign  aid  for 

Other  nations  that  we  at  one  time  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram, and  the  tsrpe  that  was  extended 
was  a  very  Important  one. 

I  want  to  mention  to  my  colleagues 
here  a  project  that  Mrs.  Bchwengel  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
some  11  years  ago.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  fortunate  circumstances,  we  were 
called  upon  and  invited  to  participate  in 
a  displaced  persons  program.  Before  our 
share  of  the  program  was  completed,  we 
were  responsible  for  1 1  Polish  people  who 
were  brought  to  this  country.  I  want  to 
say  that  has  been  a  great  experience  for 
both  of  us.  We  feel  as  if  we  have  had 
a  part  in  making  American  citizens  out 
of  these  fine  people.  I  have  never  noted 
as  great  an  appreciation  as  these  people 
have  expressed  for  the  opportunity — not 
only  of  what  we  were  able  to  do  for  them 
personally — but  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  this  great  country  to  enjoy  the 
freeedoms  and  liberties  that  we  enjoy 
here.  It  is  a  source  of  great  strength  to 
them.  This  has  caused  them  to  laimch 
out  on  a  t3rpe  of  foreign  aid  of  their  own. 
One  family  gives  over  30  percent  of  its 
income  each  month  to  send  back  home  to 
their  people  in  order  to  make  life  a  little 
easier  there.  It  is  their  way  of  telling  the 
story  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
Join  with  all  of  those  who  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  these  very  fine  people  and  this 
great  nation,  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
they  may  some  day  soon  begin  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  liberties  that  we  enjoy 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, too,  for  the  very  fine  remarks  he 
has  made  on  this  day  and  for  the  cause 
that  he  has  given  us  to  pause  and  reflect 
upon  the  very  great  importance  of  consti- 
tional  government  in  this  world.  Since 
our  majority  leader  has  reflected  upon 
the  country  of  his  national  origin  and 
praised  it,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  praised  the  coimtry  of  his 
national  origin,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indlsina  has  done  likewise,  I  would  like 
to  praise  the  countries  of  my  national 
origin.  That  is,  almost  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  because  I  am  a  "Duke's 
mixture."  I  do  this  because  I  think  that 
this  Is  a  way  of  sajring  that  the  people 
In  all  countries  want  peace  and  they 
want  what  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
but.  for  one  reason  or  another,  many 
have  become  subjugated  to  governments 
or  rulers  that  exercise  authority  by  the 
armed  forces  of  their  government  so 
that  the  citizens  cannot  enjoy  the  liber- 
ties that  we  enjoy  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  good  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  and  reflect  upon 
the  necessity,  the  very  dire  necessity,  of 
making  the  Government  in  this  country 
work  and  making  democracy  work  so 
that  our  people  will  not  become  subju- 
gated through  circumstances  such  as 
people  in  other  countries  have  and  which 
have  eventually  caused  them  to  lose  their 
freedom.  We  must  work  together  to 
make  our  Government  a  good  example. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
May  3  freedom-loving  people  of  Polish 
ancestry  in  every  part  of  the  world  ob- 
served the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  on  May  3.  1791,  just  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Poland's  history  has  been  the  history 
of  a  people's  determined  struggle  to  gain 
and  maintain  political  freedom  from 
tyranny. 

It  Is  tragic  that  Poland  has  enjoyed 
only  brief  i>eriods  of  liberty  as  a  nation 
since  the  adoption  of  its  constitution. 
But  in  spite  of  the  cnishing  weight  of  op- 
pression which  the  Polish  people  have 
been  forced  to  endure,  they  have  never 
relented  in  their  valiant  stniggle  to  re- 
gain national  independence  for  Poland. 

With  the  dedication  to  principle  of  the 
Polish  people  and  their  indomitable  will 
to  regain  Poland's  former  position  as  a 
free  nation,  they  must  eventually  tri- 
umph over  the  evil  forces  of  Communist 
oppression. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  join 
with  the  people  of  Poland  and  those  of 
Polish  ancestry  in  the  observance  of  the 
168th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  and  in  a  sincere  and 
devout  prayer  for  the  reestablishment  of 
Poland  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  liberty- 
loving  and  Independent  Poles  their  Con- 
stitution of  1791  is  almost  as  important 
as  their  political  independence.  They 
have  always  attached  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance to  this  historic  document  be- 
cause they  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  by 
the  implementation  of  its  liberal,  novel, 
and  sweeping  provisions  Ihey  were  to 
be  freed  from  the  shackles  and  obstruc- 
tive Intricacies  of  their  old.  unwieldly 
and  InefDcient  regime.  With  that 
worthy  goal  in  mind  their  leaders 
framed,  adopted  and  promulgated  that 
Constitution,  which,  by  its  democratic 
and  progressive  provisions,  was  consid- 
ered a  moderate,  muodest,  and  model 
charter  for  the  Poles. 

The  Constitution  drastically  limited 
the  powers  of  the  king  and  made  Poland 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  Responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished; the  old  system  of  class  distinc- 
tions was  eliminated.  The  upper  legisla- 
tive chamber  Lost  some  of  its  powers,  and 
the  second  chamber  was  vested  with  gen- 
uine legislative  authority.  Economic 
barriers  existing  between  the  nobility 
and  the  boiirgeoisle  were  practically 
obliterated,  and  the  peasantry  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  In 
manjr  ways  the  Constitution  abolished 
the  worst  abuses  from  which  Poland  had 
been  suffering  for  centuries.  Its  promul- 
gation was  hailed  not  only  by  the  Poles, 
but  it  was  also  acclaimed  by  liberals  in 
other  countries.  Unfortunately  the 
Poles  were  not  given  the  chance  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  this  Constitution.  Soon 
after  its  promulgaUcm  the  country  was 
overrun  by  its  inveterate  enemies;  it  was 
partitioned,  and  Poland's  independence 
was  no  more.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution Of  1791  lived  in  their  hearts, 
and  today  they  celebrate  the  168th  anni- 


versary of  its  promulgation.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  them  in  this  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  168th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day  Is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  all 
Americans  to  express  appreciation  to  our 
Polish-Americans  for  their  contributions 
in  the  defense  and  develoixnent  of  our 
great  country.  It  is  also  an  opportune 
time  to  assure  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  that  we  join  in  their  prayers 
for  their  enslaved  relatives  and  friends 
in  Poland. 

The  historical  ties  between  Americans 
and  Poles,  based  on  a  comman  devotion 
to  freedom  and  national  independence, 
canot  be  severed.  Today  we  renew 
this  mutual  faith  and  our  strong  bonds 
of  friendship  and  proclaim  that  we  shall 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  bondage  of 
the  Polish  people. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  fitting  that 
we  in  this  body  pause  to  reaffirm  our 
concern  and  our  friendship  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  and  to  express  our  con- 
fidence that  the  indomitable  Polish  spirit 
that  has  triumphed  against  all  difficulties 
in  the  past  will  yet  triumph  again. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  been  often  referred  to  as  the  melting 
poi  of  racial  and  religious  groups.  But 
this  statement  is  true  only  in  a  certain 
sense.  Immigrants  from  every  corner  of 
this  distracted  world  have  been  welcomed 
here;  they  have  enjoyed  equal  opp)ortu- 
nities  under  equal  justice,  and  they  all 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  becoming  industrious,  law-abiding, 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic.  They  all  have  helped  in  mak- 
ing America  great,  and  have  vowed  to 
defend  its  institutions  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  In  that  serxse  Amer- 
ica is  a  great  melting  pot. 

At  the  same  time  all  ethnic  and 
religious  groups  here  have  retained  many 
of  their  ethnic  traditions  and  have  held 
firm  to  their  religious  beliefs.  In  this 
sense,  America  is  far  from  being  a  melt- 
ing pot  of  radical  and  religious  groups. 
It  is  perhai>s  better  to  say  America  Is  a 
country  In  which  we  seek  unity  and 
strength  in  diversity  and  In  individual- 
ity. So  we  have  today,  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  our  nationality  groups  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  each  possessing  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  all  of  them 
patriotic  citizens  of  the  coimtry. 

Poles  numbering  many  millions,  are 
among  the  larger  of  our  nationality 
groups,  and  they  have  played  a  large  role 
in  making  America  great.  We  have 
known  them  here  as  sturdy,  hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding,  and  brave  citizens.  In 
and  out  of  their  historic  homeland  they 
are  known  as  indefatigable  workers  in 
the  building  of  democratic  institutions. 
and  stouthearted  defenders  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  Ideas  such  as  political 
equality,  justice,  freedom,  and  Independ- 
ence, have  always  been  dear  to  them. 
They  have  cherished  such  ideas  In  their 
misery  and  misfortune,  and  they  have 
clung  to  them  most  fervently  and  reso- 
lutely. When  they  were  enjoying  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  have  tried 
to  retain  their  independence;  and  when 
they  had  the  mlsfortime  to  lose  it,  then 
they  have  worked  with  all  their  might  to 


regain  It.     The  Constltutl(Ui  of  1791  is  a 
case  In  point. 

As  the  result  of  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  in  1772  the  Poles  had  lost  more 
than  half  of  their  country,  and  their  In- 
dependence seemed  to  be  In  Jeopardy. 
At  the  time  it  was  thought  that  one  way 
to  forestall  future  dangers  was  to  reform 
the  governing  institutions.  The  Great 
Diet,  or  the  Assembly,  was  very  much 
taken  up  with  this  idea  in  1788,  and  a 
group  called  patriots  was  the  spear- 
head of  the  movement.  Finally  a  docu- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  adopted  on  May 
3  of  1791.  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Constitution  of  1791. 

That  memorable  dociunent  embodied 
many  liberal  and  progressive  Ideas,  and 
represented  a  decisive  advance  over  any- 
thing of  the  same  kind  yet  attempted  in 
any  country  in  central  and  Ea.«'-em 
Europe.  By  this  Constitution  Poland 
became  a  limited,  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Ministerial  responsibility  was 
introduced ;  the  Intricate  and  obstructive 
features  of  the  old  system  were  abolished, 
and  many  class  distinctions  were  elimi- 
nated. Personal  privileges  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  gentry  alone  were  made 
available  to  all  townsmen,  and  the 
peasantry  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Provisions  were  also 
made  whereby  periodic  reforms  could 
be  introduced  and  other  alterations 
enacted.  In  short  it  was  a  model  con- 
stitution. Poles  were  anxious  to  see  It 
work,  but  before  they  had  any  chance 
to  put  it  to  work,  the  international  situ- 
ation played  a  tragic  trick  upon  them. 

Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  Poland's  inveterate  ene- 
mies— Hapsburg,  Austria.  Prvissia,  and 
Russia — Invaded  the  coiuitry,  overran  it, 
and  partitioned  It  once  more,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  loss  of  Poland's  in- 
dependence. In  this  tragedy  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  was  also  sacrificed,  but 
not  the  ideas  and  ideals  embodied  In 
them.  The  great  democratic  principles 
lived  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  liberty- 
loving  Poles.  Today,  under  Communi.st 
totalitarianism,  they  still  cling  to  those 
principles  as  did  their  forefathers.  And 
in  free  countries  of  the  West  they  an- 
nually observe  the  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  that  Constitution.  I 
gladly  join  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
In  the  celebration  of  that  anniversary, 
the  168th  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sun- 
day, May  3.  is  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
This  day  has  been  celebrated  for  168 
years  by  the  people  of  Poland  and 
throughout  the  Polish  communities  in 
the  world  as  a  glorious  occasion  com- 
memorating the  Constitution  of  1791 
whereby  Poland  moved  from  an  unlim- 
ited autocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy 
without  bloodshed — the  most  advanced 
governmental  reform  in  central  and 
Eastern  Europe  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times 
that  today  more  than  25  million  Poles  are 
not  even  permitted  to  celebrate  this  Con- 
stitution Day.  due  to  the  political  and 
moral  oppression  of  a  regime  clearly  sub- 
servient to  Moscow. 

After  the  Poznan  revolt  of  June,  1956, 
some  gains  were  made  by  the  Polish  peo- 
ple toward  the  restoration  of  their  basic 
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human  rights — rights  we  have  so  long 
taken  for  granted.  But  these  gains  have 
been  short  lived.  A  retreat  from  the 
gains  of  the  Polish  October  Is  particu- 
larly evident  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  intellectuals,  to  workers'  rights. 
Church-State  relations,  and  freedom  of 
opinion  and  the  press. 

Increasingly,  the  regime  in  power  In 
Poland  is  resuming  the  traditional  Com- 
munist pattern  of  violating  and  denying 
the  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms. 
The  people  of  Poland  have  always  had  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Western  World. 
Their  fortitude  and  love  of  freedom  have 
long  been  a  soui'ce  of  inspiration  to  all 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 

It  is  important  that  these  people  know 
that  they  have  our  support  as  long  as  it 
is  needed  to  regain  the  rights  and  free- 
doms that  are  so  well  known  to  us  all. 
May  the  prayers  of  this  Nation  be  with 
these  people  on  Sunday,  May  3. 

Mr.  VAN  2ANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress in  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish  race 
on  the  168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  adopted  in  1791, 

The  Polish  people  are  recognised 
throughout  the  world  and  especially  in 
America  as  sturdy,  hardworking,  and 
Stouthearted  citizens.  They  are  equally 
well  known  for  their  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom.  In 
this  connection,  many  American  patriots 
of  Polish  descent  have  fought  in  every 
war  in  which  this  great  Republic  has 
been  engaged. 

Like  many  other  freedom -loving  na- 
tions now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  po- 
litical equality,  justice,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence have  always  been  basic  prin- 
ciples in  the  national  life  of  Poland. 
These  national  characteristics  which  are 
possessed  in  such  abvmdance  by  liberty- 
loving  Poles  command  our  Nation's  high- 
est admiration. 

Because  of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the 
lofty  principles  of  honesty.  Justice,  and 
freedom,  the  Polish  people  in  America 
whether  they  are  naturalized  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  or  native-bom  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  are  dally  offering 
their  prayers  for  the  delivery  from  bond- 
age of  those  in  their  homeland  who  are 
sufferers  under  a  most  despicable  regime 
that  has  robbed  them  of  every  vestige  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

In  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
especially  In  my  congressional  district 
comprising  Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield 
Counties,  we  have  many  families  of  Pol- 
ish descent  who  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  material  and  spiritual  growth  of 
the  Keystone  State.  These  God-fearing 
American  citizens  are  mindful  of  the 
precious  heritage  of  all  Americans  and  as 
a  result  they  have  played  and  are  plajrlng 
an  important  part  in  the  dally  life  of 
every  community  where  they  are  respect- 
ed and  esteemed  for  their  many  fine 
qualities  and  high  tjrpe  of  citizenship. 

It  is  a  pleasure  on  this  168th  axml- 
versary  of  the  promulgation  of  *he  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  to  Join  the  Polish 
people  everywhere  in  observing  such  a 
memorable  event  and  to  once  more  unite 
my  prayers  with  their  supplications  that 
God  will  look  kindly  on  the  Polish  nation 
and  answer  the  pleas  that  freedom  and 


liberty  be  restored  to  that  valiant  nation 
now  reduced  to  virtual  slavery  under  the 
cruel  heel  of  its  Russian  oppressors. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Just  as  July  4  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  sis  the  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  indep>endence  of  the 
United  States,  so  is  May  3  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people  as  its  own 
date  of  independence. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  Join  freedom -loving  p>eoples  every- 
where In  paying  tribute  on  this  solemn 
occasion  to  the  Polish  people.  Those  of 
us  who  share  a  background  of  Polish 
heritage  and  ancestry  are  both  proud 
and  humble  as  we  recall  the  glorious  but 
tragic  history  of  the  Poles, 

One  hundred  sixty-eight  years  ago 
Poland  produced  a  memorable  constitu- 
tional document  which  held  out  to  the 
Poles  and  to  the  world  a  great  promise 
for  the  future.  The  constitution  of  May 
S.  1781,  made  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions toward  the  Ideals  of  human 
freedom,  expressed  In  this  significant 
statement  that  all  power  in  civil  society 
Is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people. 
Our  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence contains  almost  the  same  words — 
at  least  the  thought  of  the  words— that 
governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  consent 
of  the  governed,  which,  in  both  in- 
stances, resolves  itself  to  but  one  idea 
and  principle,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
constitution  of  1791,  to  a  great  nation, 
and  to  a  brave  people. 

Peace,  liberty,  security,  and  progress 
are  fundamental  objectives  sought  by 
nations  everywhere.  Such  goals  are  sel- 
dom completely  achieved;  but  some 
lands  are  more  fortunate  than  others. 
Throughout  her  history  Poland  has  been 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  nations 
in  her  quest  for  these  Ideals. 

Since  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772.  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Poles 
have  known  only  oppression  and  strife. 
Within  the  Polish  annals  of  glorious 
deeds  and  sad  tragedies,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3, 1791,  stands  out  as  a  mag- 
nificent chapter  in  Polish  history.  In 
the  past.  Poland  has  fallen  under  aggres- 
sion and  dismemberment  four  times  by 
her  stronger  and  greedy  neighbors.  In 
1772.  her  lands  were  divided  between 
Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia;  1792  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia;  in  1795  be- 
tween Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  and 
in  1939.  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Each  time  Poland  has 
risen  from  apparent  death  to  re-create  a 
new  state  for  her  people. 

Late  in  the  18th  century,  after  Po- 
land suffered  her  first  partition,  her  wise 
leaders,  realizing  that  Poland  was  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  such  external 
threats,  decided  that  the  country's  gov- 
ernmental machinery  must  be  Improved 
and  strengthened  by  the  solid  support 
of  the  populace,  thereby  strengthening 
their  country  internally  and  enhancing 
Poland's  prestige  externally.  With  that 
purpose  In  mind,  the  Poles  revamped 
their  government  by  drawing  up  what 
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has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Constitution 
of  May  1791. 

To  the  pe<vle  of  Poland.  It  meant  the 
promise  of  a  better  life.  The  peasantry 
was  brought  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
law.  Towns  were  given  administrative 
and  Judicial  autonomy,  and  were  entitled 
to  a  certain  measure  of  parliamentary 
representation.  Freedom  of  conscience 
was  guaranteed  and  absolute  religious 
toleration  was  established.  Certainly  all 
these  measures  represented  genuinely 
democratic  forward  stei>s. 

The  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  new-found  freedom  was  not  fully 
attained  by  the  Poles.  Their  day  of  lib- 
erty was  glorious,  but  brief.  The  dark- 
ness of  •ggresslon  and  tyranny  fell  upon 
Poland  almost  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  her  liberal  document. 
Poland's  enemies  feared  that  the  birth 
of  liberal  Ideas  in  Poland  might  spread  to 
their  lands.  They  ^^-ould  not  tolerate  the 
blossoming  flower  of  human  spirit,  not 
permit  human  dignity  and  freedom,  to 
flourish  so  close  to  their  borders.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Polish  document  contained 
elements  which  promised  to  create  a 
strong  Poland. 

Even  before  the  constitution  was  put 
into  force,  Poland  found  herself  under 
attack.  She  could  not  long  resist  such 
superior  forces.  Thus  Polish  hopes  for 
the  future  were  soon  crushed.  The  sec- 
ond partition  followed  in  1793.  Poland's 
Constitution  became  a  dead,  defimct 
document;  Poland  herself  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  nation  in  1795,  as  she  was  parceled 
out  among  her  three  powerful  neighbors. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Po- 
land lived  only  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  suffering  Poles.  But  never  did  they 
give  up  hope  of  regaining  their  national 
independence  and  reviving  the  spirit  of 
their  Constitution.  The  freedom,  so  de- 
sired by  the  Poles,  was  not  regained  until 
after  World  War  I.  when  a  great  Ameri- 
can President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  resur- 
rected it  by  proclaiming  a  great  American 
doctrine  that  all  people  had  the  inherent 
God-given  right  to  determine  its  own 
destiny, 

Poland  once  again  began  to  live  up  to 
the  status  of  a  great  nation,  its  people 
bringing  forth  the  best  that  could  be  had 
in  the  realm  of  agriculture.  Industrial 
progress,  shipping,  mining,  and  general 
development  of  the  resources  of  its  coun- 
try. No  less  effort  was  spared  to  develop 
their  educational  standards  and  artistic 
culture. 

In  September  1939.  however,  Poland 
was  again  despoiled  by  her  powerful 
neighbors,  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Then,  at  the  close  of  World  War 
n.  when  all  the  free  world  believed  that 
peace,  freedom,  security,  and  progress 
would  again  exist  In  the  world.  Poland 
was  seized  once  more  and  brovight  forci- 
bly Into  the  Communist  empire.  Al- 
though the  Polish  state  and  Constitution 
exist  today,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
Communist  seizxu-e  of  Poland  has  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  Polish  state— 
again  by  Russia. 

Poland  today  has  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  Soviet  satellite.  The  present 
Polish  Government  will  not  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  1791  and  does  not  permit  the  Polish 
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people  to  celebrate  and  honcH-  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  Poland.  We,  here  in 
America,  are  aware  of  that  fact  and  so 
are  all  the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  We  must  speak  for  them  because 
they  cannot  freely  speak  for  themselves. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Polish  people  have  hated  their  Russian 
oppressors  and  have  boldly  made  threat- 
ening noises  at  their  conquerors.  In 
1956  world  attention  was  focused  on  the 
turbvilent  revolt  in  Warsaw — a  stirring 
and  heart-lifting  spectacle  of  a  brave 
captive  people  attempting  to  break  loose 
many  of  their  shackles.  The  cruel  stran- 
glehold of  Communist  tyranny,  however, 
was  too  great  for  the  Poles  to  overthrow. 
Nevertheless,  their  oppressors  recog- 
nlaed  in  these  people  a  spirit  of  freedom 
which  could  not  be  ignored.  The  sup- 
pression of  freedom  has  persisted  in 
Poland,  and  though  the  Communist  re- 
gime continues  to  dominate  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  these  captive  Poles,  there 
Is  always  the  indication  of  a  continuing 
resistance  against  Soviet  rule  and  their 
aversion  to  every  form  of  communism. 

This  168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  is  a  day  of  national  dedi- 
cation for  all  freedom -loving  Poles, 
Many  of  us  proudly  share  a  Polish  herit- 
age. Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  our  forefathers — to  the  caxise 
of  constitutional  democracy.  We  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  for  freedom's  sake 
tf  we  expect  to  inspire  the  downtrodden 
and  oppressed. 

Poland  is  now  a  captive  of  conspirators 
who  plan  to  destroy  freedom  throughout 
the  world  and  substitute  their  own  op- 
pressive despotism.  We  free  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  the  duty  to  speak 
out  for  our  own  enslaved  brothers.  We 
must  support  them  in  their  tireless 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  historic  ideal 
of  a  free  and  democratic  Polish  Republic 
continues  to  live  in  Polish  hearts.  The 
Constitution  of  1791  and  the  place  of 
honor  it  has  in  Polish  hearts  is  proof  of 
that.  This  spirit  cannot  be  forever  en- 
slaved. The  promise  It  held  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  freedom-loving 
Poles  throughout  the  world. 

On  this  day  we  proudly  Join  Poles  ev- 
erywhere in  fervent  prayer  that  the  spirit 
of  the  1791  Constitution  will  soon  pre- 
vail again  in  a  free  and  independent 
Poland. 

Although  we  express  hope  that  Poland 
and  all  other  enslaved  nations  will  be 
delivered  from  the  oppressive  tyrants 
now  dominating  millions  of  freedom -lov- 
ing peoples,  we  must  l>e  alert  to  the  fact 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  immune  to  be- 
ing dominated  by  despots  and  their 
tyrannical  governments.  It  seems  that 
we  lack  the  vision  of  being  under  the 
domination  of  a  despotic  regime,  for 
these  events  are  taking  place  far  away 
from  our  shores.  But  we  soon  would 
realize  the  necessity  of  a  firm  stand  for 
freedom  if  one  of  our  glorious  States  ever 
fell  to  despotic  rule  which  could  be 
forced  upon  its  neighbor.  Our  cry  would 
be  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  this 
tyrannical  rule  and  restore  the  freedom 
to  those  already  oppressed. 

Today  we  think  only  of  Poland,  but 
let  us  not  forget  the  many  other  enslaved 


nations  who  suffer  under  the  same  yoke 
of  communism  and  who  are  also  entitled 
to  their  free  expression  regarding  their 
choice  of  government  and  leadership. 

The  gallant  people  of  Poland  have  not 
lost  hope  that  they  will  regain  their  free- 
dom and  we  must  give  them  assurance 
that  their  hopes  are  not  in  vain.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  show  the  necessary  leadership 

toward  this  end. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  freedom-loving  people  dies  hard.  To- 
day we  commemorate  a  memorable 
achievement  of  such  a  people :  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

The  charter  drawn  up  in  May  of  that 
year  was  a  political  Instrument  in  ad- 
vance of  its  time.  It  provided  for  sep- 
aration of  powers,  the  abolition  of  the 
old  and  harsh  class  dlstinctloni,  for  es- 
tablishing a  bicameral  legislature,  and 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It  was 
a  constitution  baaed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man.  Thus 
it  provided  for  true  religious  toleratioxx, 
and  it  was  designed  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment founded  on  the  will  of  the  gov- 
erned and  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Zt 
can  be  truly  said  that  this  noble  ideal 
signified  a  new  beginning  for  the  Polish 
people. 

But  the  ideal  was  not  permitted  to  be- 
come reality,  for  soon  afterward  a  Rus- 
sian army  msurched  into  Poland  and 
hopes  for  a  better  life  were  dashed.  A 
few  years  later,  Poland  was  partitioned, 
and  its  people  came  under  the  rule  of 
brutally  powerful  but  politically  less  en- 
lightened neighbors.  For  the  next  cen- 
tury and  one-half,  Poland  languished  in 
this  manner,  without  freedom,  and  with- 
out the  right  to  determine  its  national 
destiny. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I.  how- 
ever, Poland  again  became  independent — 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  to  be  sure, 
but  only  to  be  crushed  once  again  imder 
the  brutal  and  ignorant  tyranny  of 
nazism.  The  people  and  land  have  not 
been  free  since,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  their  love  of  freedom  con- 
tinues as  strong  as  ever.  Many  of  us 
hoped,  as  a  result  of  the  workers  revolt 
at  Poznan  and  the  October  revolution 
in  1956  that  Poland  would  quickly  regain 
her  freedom.  Now  we  see  that  it  cannot 
come  so  quickly.  But  we  must  continue 
to  strive  for  Poland's  freedom,  and  to 
do  all  we  can  to  loosen  the  Soviet  hold 
on  this  great  nation. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  should  re- 
main an  inspiration  in  that  work,  for  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  we  have 
an  obligation  to  stand  as  the  living  ideal 
for  which  both  our  own  Constitution  and 
the  short-lived  Polish  Constitution  stand. 
And  we  have  a  further  obligation  not  to 
let  Poland  down,  for  over  the  generations 
during  which  the  old  coiintry  was  not 
free  many  of  her  most  industrious  sons 
and  daughters  came  to  our  own  country. 
Their  labors  have  enriched  the  lives  of 
bH  of  us,  both  our  culture  and  ovu*  ma- 
terial development.  For  that  reason,  too, 
we  grieve  at  Poland's  bondage  today. 

I  Join  with  all  sons  of  Poland  in  com- 
memorating this  168th  anniversary  of 
one  of  their  most  noble  achievements: 
the  Constitution  of  1791. 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I   > 

am  most  happy  to  join  today  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  168th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution — a  sacred  anni- 
versary for  all  lovers  of  and  t>elievers  in 
liberty  and  freedom. 

It  should  be  a  day  of  Joyous  celebration 
for  the  people  of  Poland  and  for  their 
relatives  and  friends  throughout  the 
world,  for  the  Polish  Constitution  is  a 
great  landmark  in  the  centuries-old 
struggle  of  mankind  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom. It  is  a  document  that  ranks  with 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  with  the  Magna  Carta, 

But  because  of  a  cruel  oppressor  those 
abiding  in  Poland  must  keep  their  Joy 
within  their  hearts.  The  people  of  Po- 
land must  pray  silently  to  the  memory  of 
those  brave  patriots  who  brought  into 
being  the  memorable  Constitution.  They 
must  pray  silently  for  the  day  when 
Poland  will  be  free  again. 

Here  In  the  United  StatM  of  America 
m  the  hallowed  Ralls  of  Congress  we  Join 
these  brave  people  In  their  prayers  and 
with  them  we  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  day  when  Poland  once  again  will  take 
its  rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world .  We  pray  that  the  day  soon 
will  come  when  the  people  of  Poland  will 
be  free  from  the  yoke  of  their  commu- 
nistic oppressors. 

It  is  an  oppression  that  has  endured 
for  20  years,  but  it  has  not  dimmed  the 
desire  and  dresims  of  the  Polish  people 
for  liberty  despite  the  many  indignities 
visited  upon  them  by  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  and  their  cruel  stooges.  Though 
the  clouds  still  are  dark  the  light  of  ulti- 
mate victory  shines  behind  them,  for 
the  Polish  people  do  not  believe  in  the 
ungodly  philosophy  of  the  Communists. 

Poland  must  and  will  be  free  again 
and  stand  in  its  rightful  place  as  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  For  more 
than  200  years,  in  spite  of  partitions.  - 
in  spite  of  attempts  at  suppression,  the 
great  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has 
stood  firm.  Poland  has  remained  a  na- 
tion even  when  it  was  under  the  heels 
of  the  oppressor. 

We  may  ask,  why  have  attempts  to 
wipe  out  Poland  proved  unsuccessful? 
For  the  answer,  we  only  have  to  look  at 
our  friends  and  neighbors  of  Polish  ori-  « 
gin  who  live  among  us  to  understand  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 
Law  abiding  and  industrloxis,  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  American  scene  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  we 
owe  much  to  those  who  migrated  from. 
Poland  to  America  and  to  their  descend- 
ants for  the  fine  traditions  which  they 
carried  on.  They  contributed  greatly, 
and  are  continuing  to  contribute  greatly, 
to  the  development  of  New  Jersey. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day.  let  us 
reaffirm  the  friendship  of  the  American 
and  Polish  people.  Let  us  assure  our 
Polish  friends  that  our  sympathies  are 
with  them  as  they  work  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  their  nation  as  an  Independ- 
ent force  in  world  affairs  through  which 
they  may  enjoy  the  liberties  and  free- 
doms which  they  so  devotedly  cherish. 
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Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  free 
men  throughout  the  world  salute  the 
Polish  people  on  the  168th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  1791  Constitution 
of  Poland.  Wherever  freedom  rings, 
tributes  will  be  paid  to  the  heroic  people 
of  Ppland  and  to  their  early  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
equality. 

In  1791.  Poland  guaranteed  freedom  to 
all  her  citizens,  when  she  became  the 
first  nation  in  eastern  Elurope  to  have 
a  written  constitution  proclaiming  the 
principles  of  human  liberty. 

The  glorious  deeds  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple in  defending  liberty  and  fighting  op- 
pression have  seldom  been  equaled  and 
never  surpassed.  The  Poles  fought 
against  invaders  from  Germany  as  far 
back  as  983.  In  the  13th  century,  they 
helped  save  Europe  from  the  barbaric 
hordes  of  the  Tartars.  It  was  Sobieski 
and  the  gallant  Poles  who  battled  the 
ravaging  swords  of  the  Moslem  fanatics 
to  prevent  Europe  from  being  overrun 
and  Christian  civilization  from  being  de- 
stroyed. The  freedom-loving  Poles  came 
to  the  aid  of  our  American  colonies  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  In  our  time. 
Poland  was  the  first  country  to  take  up 
arms  against  Nazi  oppression.  During 
World  War  II.  her  valiant  youth  fought 
courageously  not  only  on  the  soil  of 
Mother  Poland,  but  also  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Norway,  Prance,  North  Africa, 
Italy.  Normandy,  Belgium.  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Thousands  of  Polish  boys 
from  New  Jersey  fought  communism  in 
Korea. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  nation  so  consecrated 
to  liberty — not  only  by  work,  but  by  cen- 
turies of  dedicated  and  heroic  action — 
should  have  its  freedom  overwhelmed  by 
the  heavy  hammer  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

The  document  whose  birth  we  honor 
today  was  an  important  landmark  in 
the  development  of  modern  constitu- 
tional government.  The  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  affirmed  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty,  stating  that  "All 
power  in  civil  society  is  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people."  This  great  document 
gave  commoners  the  right  to  own  land, 
to  hold  commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
be  employed  in  the  civil  service.  The 
rights  of  peasants  imder  law  were  af- 
forded more  effective  guarantees.  Re- 
ligious freedom  was  established  for  all 
citizens.  This  constitution  embodied  the 
principle  of  separation  of  power  among 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
authorities. 

The  oppressed  people  of  Poland  con- 
tinue to  draw  inspiration  from  the  great 
principles  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  The  brave  resistance  of  the 
Poles  to  tyranny  has  forced  the  Commu- 
nists to  moderate  some  of  their  extreme 
policies  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  tra- 
ditional Polish  society.  As  a  result,  since 
1956  the  program  for  collectivizing  agri- 
culture has  been  virtually  suspended,  the 
church  enjoys  more  freedom  and  is  sub- 
ject to  less  abuse,  the  universities  are  per- 
mitted more  independence  from  party 
control,  and  some  limitations  have  been 
imposed  on  the  dreaded  secret  police. 


Recent  events,  however,  are  not  en- 
couraging. Cooperation  between  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw  has  become  closer.  Po- 
land's relations  with  the  outside  world 
are  rigidly  coordinated  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  faction 
led  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  is  rebuilding 
the  Polish  Communist  Party  into  a  more 
monolithic  and  stronger  instrxmient  of 
totalitarian  rule. 

The  Communists  may  suppress  the 
celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  great 
Constitution  of  1791.  But  they  will  never 
extinguish  the  flres  of  freedom  which 
blaze  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  continue  to  warm  the  aspirations 
of  the  subjugated  Poles  for  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  national  independence. 

America  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  people  of  Poland  will  be  free 
and  able  to  join  with  us  in  celebrating 
this  great  historic  event  in  mankind's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  dignity. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Americans  of  all  national  backgrounds 
join  especially  with  their  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Polish  descent  in  a  tribute 
to  all  sons  of  Poland.  But  their  home- 
land is  not  a  free  nation  today,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  doubly  important  that 
we  mark  with  honor  this  168th  anniver- 
sary of  Poland's  Constitution  of  1791. 

Among  the  charters  of  political  liberty 
to  which  men  look  for  instruction  and 
inspiration,  the  Constitution  of  1791 
holds  a  place  of  great  importance.  For 
its  time,  it  was  truly  unique;  and  even 
today  it  bespeaks  principles  which  are 
basic  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man.  For  in  May  1791  that  charter 
established  a  bicameral  legislature,  and 
true  religious  toleration.  The  old  class 
distinctions  that  helped  make  life  so 
difficult  for  the  peasants  were  abolished. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  provided  for 
separation  of  powers,  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  respect  for  property  rights. 

Certainly  these  developments  made  it 
seem  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  for 
the  Polish  people,  and  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  come  to  full  fruition  Poland 
would  have  been  in  the  van  of  the  world's 
free  nations.  But  it  might  be  said  almost 
literally  that  no  sooner  was  the  ink  dry 
on  the  Constitution  of  1791  that  this 
spark  of  enlightenment  was  extinguished. 
The  armies  of  the  tsars  marched  Into 
Poland  and  smothered  these  new  free- 
doms. 

In  1795  Poland  was  partitioned  by  her 
more  powerful  and  less  politically  ad- 
vanced neighbors.  As  a  sovereign  nation 
Poland  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  the  end  of  World  War  I  that  inde- 
pendence was  regained.  But  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  did  not 
die  during  those  long  years.  It  survived 
even  the  tyranny  of  the  Nazis,  and  as  all 
the  world  saw  in  1956,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  magnificent  people  of  Po- 
land cannot  be  crushed  even  by  the 
crudest — because  it  is  the  most  efficient 
tyranny  of  all — Russian  communism. 
Poland  will  be  free  again — the  hearts  of 
all  Americans  are  with  her  in  that 
cherished  hope. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  168 
years  ago  today,  leading  Polish  notables 
declared  their  adherence  to  a  constitu- 
tion remarkable  for  its  liberal  and  mod- 


em Quality.  Poland's  plight  at  that  time 
was  desperate.  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia,  Poland's  three  powerful  neigh- 
bors, each  feared  the  other  would  grow 
stronger  by  annexing  Polish  territory. 
In  1772  they  agreed  to  snatch  parts  of 
Poland  all  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a 
much  reduced  and  very  vulnerable  state. 

This  outrage  aroused  Polish  spirits  and 
led  to  a  series  of  reforms.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  was  the  constitution,  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  its  neighbors. 
Reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  enlighten- 
ment in  western  Europe  and  the  English 
political  philosophers  who  contributed  so 
much  to  our  own  development,  the  con- 
stitution provided  for  a  regular  elected 
legislatuie.  and  might  have  foreshad- 
owed a  responsible  cabinet  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  monarch  accepted  limits 
surrounding  his  whim  and  absolute  rule. 
The  government  service  was  opened  to 
young  men  who  were  not  of  noble  birth; 
commoners  obtained  the  right  to  own 
land  when  hitherto  only  the  nobility  had 
had  that  right.  The  protections  of  the 
law  were  extended  even  to  the  peasan- 
try. 

Unhappily,  shortly  therafter,  Russian 
forces  entered  the  remaining  Polish 
lands  and  together  Poland's  three  large 
neighbors  extinguished  Poland's  inde- 
pendence. 

After  World  War  I,  Poland  again 
emerged  as  an  independent  country  out 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Prussian,  Tsar- 
ist, and  Habsburg  Austrian  Empires. 
Then,  at  the  outset  of  World  War  H, 
Poland  was  once  more  ovemm.  And. 
today,  its  people  remain  under  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  domination  through  the 
Polish  Communist  Party  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  Red  army. 

Ironically,  after  more  than  150  years, 
the  Polish  people  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  achieve  in  their  homeland  the  liber- 
ties which  they  set  for  themselves  so 
many  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  the  un- 
fulfilled longing  for  freedoms  and  for  op- 
portunity that  inspired  so  many  of  Po- 
land's sons  and  daughters  to  come  to  this 
country. 

Poland's  loss  was  America's  gain.  Out- 
standing Poles  helloed  us  to  gain  our  own 
independence.  The  name  of  General 
Pulaski  is  known  to  all  Americans. 
Countless  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
have  served  in  every  conflict  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  engaged  in. 

Polish  immigrants  came  to  our  shores 
determined  to  work  hard  and  make  their 
way.  Indirectly  they  helped  to  enrich 
this  Nation  by  their  industry.  Immi- 
grants from  Poland  broke  and  conquered 
the  prairie;  they  helped  to  build  the  rail- 
ways and  the  roads  that  now  bind  our 
Nation  together.  They  helped  dig  out 
the  coal  and  other  minerals  that  have 
made  our  industrial  power  great.  It  is 
appropriate  on  this  day  that  we  should 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Polish  people  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  country. 

And  it  is  equally  appropriate  that  we 
should  turn  our  thoughts  today  to  those 
Poles  in  the  homeland  who  are  still  with- 
out these  freedoms  for  which  they  have 
so  often  striven.  We  should  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  assiduously  work  for 
those  conditions  in  the  world  which  will 


once  again  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
choose  their  rulers  for  themselves,  a  gov- 
ernment restrained  by  the  rule  of  law 
and  ready  to  recognize  the  freedoms  all 
men  deserve. 

It  is  our  pleasure  and  duty  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  people  who,  throughout 
history,  have  fought  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional integrity.  The  heroic  struggle 
waged  by  the  peoples  of  Poland,  on  be- 
half of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Independ- 
ence must  of  its  nature  gain  the  undying 
admiration  of  all  freedom -loving  people. 
We  are  glad  to  know  chat  that  same 
spirit  is  alive  in  Poland  today  in  its 
struggle  to  thwart  the  Soviet  oppressive 
system  that  subjects  it;  a  struggle  which 
serves  to  make  these  among  the  more 
glorious  hours  of  that  nation's  history. 

Mr.  BECKER.  M**.  Speaker,  over- 
whelmingly fme  tributes  are  being  paid 
to  Poland  today.  We  all  know  the  valor, 
perseverence,  and  honor  with  which  she 
sustains  her  long,  hard  fight  against  the 
Communist  intruder.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  courage  of  her  endurance 
throughout  the  years.  Those  of  us  who 
treasure  those  blessed  privileges  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution  can  only 
hope,  and  pray,  that  soon,  very  soon, 
Poland  will  join  that  union  of  free  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  My  best 
wishes  go  to  Poland  and  to  her  people  in 
the  United  States  on  ihia  168th  anniver- 
saiy  of  her  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
country  always  join  hands  with  the  Poles 
in  celebrating  theu-  national  holidays, 
and  in  the  ob-sei-vance  of  memorable  an- 
niversaries. We  rejoice  in  their  suc- 
cesses and  achievements,  and  are  some- 
time aggrieved  when  some  misfortune 
overtakes  them.  We  do  this  gladly  not 
only  because  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  our  loyal,  patriotic,  hard-work- 
ing and  devout  citizens  of  Polish  descent, 
but  aLso  because  we  have  always  had  a 
profound  sympathy  for  the  Poles  suffer- 
ing in  their  homeland  under  the  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  alien  rulers.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  there  has  been  created  a 
bond  of  mutual  friendship  and  spiritual 
alliance  l)etween  the  people  of  this  great 
Republic  and  the  sturdy  Poles  of  tmfree 
Poland.  Misery  and  misfortune  have 
been  their  unfortunate  lot  for  hundreds 
of  years,  as  it  is  today  under  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  but  stout-hearted  and  lib- 
erty-loving Poles,  even  imder  the  most 
cruel  of  regin..-*s  and  most  heartless  of 
oppressors,  cling  to  the  fine  and  noble 
ideals  embodied  in  their  great  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

That  Constitution  has  been  rightly  re- 
garded, by  Poles  as  well  as  by  liberals 
evei-ywhere,  as  a  model  instrument  for 
the  just  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
a  people  who  have  always  had  as  their 
goal  freedom  and  justice.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  band  of  great  patriots  who 
framed  it  after  years  of  calm  and  calcu- 
lated deliberation,  and  promulgated  it 
en  May  3,  168  years  ago.  But  the  truly 
great  ideas  and  ideals  embodied  in  it 
still  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  the 
Poles  still  cling  to  them  as  fervently  as 
ever,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  they 
observe  the  anniversary  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  that  Constitution  with  due  solem- 


nity. I  gladly  join  them  on  this  memo- 
rable anniversary. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  168  years  ago  today,  on  May 
3,  1791,  a  bold  new  constitution  was 
imanimously  adopted  in  Poland.  Estab- 
lishing a  hereditary  monarchy  with  min- 
isterial responsibility,  designating  the 
period  of  work  for  the  national  parlia- 
ment, and  extending  civic  rights,  the 
Constitution  placed  Poland  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  movement  in  central  E\u-OF>e 
for  more  democratic  government.  With- 
in a  few  years,  however,  despite  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Polish  people,  the 
vulnerable  geographic  location  of  Po- 
land resulted  in  the  partition  of  Poland 
between  Russia  and  other  states.  Since 
that  time  the  history  of  Poland  has  been 
a  perp>etual  battle  to  regain  or  maintain 
freedom. 

The  nation  of  Poland  is  once  again 
under  the  domination  of  Russia,  but  as 
we  know  even  the  Communists  cannot 
suppress  the  Polish  determination  to 
constantly  move  toward  greater  freedom. 
Today  Poland  has  a  unique  position  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  with  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom,  for  example,  free- 
dom of  speech,  than  exists  in  the  other 
countries  which  have  been  pulled  into  the 
Soviet  orbit.  In  their  attempt  to  walk 
the  delicate  tightrope  to  greater  liberty 
with  the  breath  of  Soviet  soldiers  upon 
their  necks,  the  Polish  people  have  our 
admiration,  our  heartfelt  support,  and 
our  sincere  hopes  for  success. 

In  this  country,  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  serves  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  6 
million  Americans  of  Polish  extraction. 
It  is  a  day  to  pause  in  their  role  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  remember  their  Polish 
heritage.  It  is  a  day  to  be  thankful 
for  freedom  herg^aad  pray  that  freedom 
will  come  agaifito  Poland  and  to  all  the 
countries  under  foreign  subjugation.  It 
is  a  day  to  take  pride  in  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  Poland  s  con- 
tributions to  the  world  unforgettable, 
men  like  Chopin,  Kosciuszko,  Pulaski, 
and  Paderewski. 

For  all  Americans  Polish  Constitution 
Day  is  a  day  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
blessings  of  hberty.  Let  us  take  this  op- 
pKJrtunity  to  honor  Kosciuszko,  Pulaski, 
and  the  hundreds  of  other  Polish  patriots 
who  fought  with  the  Continental  Army 
and  helped  us  to  obtain  our  freedom.  Let 
us  express  our  gratitude  to  the  many 
more  thousands  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  who  fought  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  War.  Above  all,  let  us 
pledge  ourselves  to  carry  on  Irhe  never- 
ending  fight  for  freedom  in  renewed 
unity  and  strength. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  marking  the  168th 
anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
May  3,  1959 — a  memorable  date  in  the 
history  of  Poland,  when  the  Polish  peo- 
ple demonstrated  profound  belief  in  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  individual 
liberty.  These  principles  and  ideals, 
which  we  in  the  United  States  hold  dear, 
continue  to  be  the  gmdes  by  which  the 
Polish  people  mark  their  past  and  frame 
their  future. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  con- 
clusively that  no  tyranny  nor  tyrant  can 


long  endure.  The  activities  of  the  people 
of  Poland  bear  out  this  unassailable 
truth.  True,  freedom  comes  hard  and 
slow,  but  the  values  placed  upon  these 
very  small  victories  pnartend  the  libera- 
tion of  Poland.  One  need  not  be  a 
prophet  to  foresee  this. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  join  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

America  is  fortunate  that  so  many  sons 
of  Poland  have  come  to  our  country  and 
contributed  much  to  its  cultural,  spiritual 
and  economic  growth.  Their  freedoms 
and  their  rights  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 
adopted  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  oui*s, 
granted  similar  rights  and  freedoms,  but 
due  to  the  might  of  oppressors  those 
freedoms  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Poland. 

We  share  the  sadness  of  our  Polish 
friends  over  the  present  plight  of  Poland 
under  Communist  bondage,  and  look  to 
the  day  when  the  people  of  Poland  will 
again  be  free  and  enjoy  the  right  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  chronic  crisis,  it  is  fitting  that 
freedom -loving  people  of  every  national 
descent  pause  to  pay  homage  to  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  man's  uphill  fight 
toward  liberty.  May  3  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years  ago  Poland  joined 
France  and  the  young  Republic  of  the 
United  States  in  adoptiiig  a  constitution 
providing  for  widespread  reforms. 
Sweeping  aside  centuries-old  traditions, 
the  Polish  Constitution  boldly  rested  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  the  people. 
The  Constitution  incorporated  princi- 
ples of  parliamentary  government,  re- 
duced the  E>owers  of  the  nobility,  and 
established  basic  religious  freedom.  As 
astonishing  and  gratifying  as  tlie  re- 
forms tliemselves,  was  the  bloodless 
manner  in  whic^  they  were  brought 
about. 

But  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  to 
be  short  lived.  The  absolute  monarchs 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  could  not 
tolerate  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  such  close  proximity  to  their 
territory.  Catherine  of  Russia  sent 
troops  into  Poland,  and  although  the 
Poles  rose  in  gallant  defense  of  their 
freedom,  the  Russians  conquered  Poland 
and  abolished  the  Constitution.  But  the 
conquest  of  Poland  and  the  renewal  of 
tyrannical  rule  could  not  quench  Polish 
thirst  for  freedom  and  indep>endence. 

We  have  had  repeated  proof  of  Polish 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  As  nation  after  na- 
tion trembled  before  Nazi  demands,  the 
Polish  people  rose  to  defend  their  fi-ee- 
dom  in  a  valiant,  but  hopeless,  stand  in 
1939.  After  the  Nazis  had  enslaved  their 
homeland,  large  numbers  of  Poles  fled 
to  the  West  to  continue  their  struggle 
against  tyrarmy.  The  heroism  of  the 
Polish  Legions  in  World  War  n  won  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  the  troops  of 
the  armies  in  which  they  fought. 

It  is  tragic  and  ironical  that  the  end 
of  the  war  brought  Poland,  not  victory 
and  its  cherished  independence,  but  a 
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new  enslavement.  The  cruel  yoke  im- 
{>osed  by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  mockery 
of  the  sacrincts  of  the  brave  men  who 
fought  and  died  that  Poland  might 
achieve  Its  longed-for  freedom.  But,  as 
so  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the 
Poznan  revolt  of  1956.  the  flame  of  lib- 
erty has  not  been  extinguished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  We  know 
that  their  belief  in  the  principles  in- 
corporated in  the  great  Constitution  of 
1791  continues  as  strong  as  ever.  May 
the  unquenchable  patriotism  and  uncon- 
querable democratic  spirit  of  the  Poles 
live  on  until  Poland  once  again  takes  its 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations 
Of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  Poles  has  been  marked  by 
heights  of  glory  and  fraught  with  years 
of  tragedy.  May  3,  the  168th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution, 
calls  attention  to  the  sad  plight  of  the 
Poles  who  are  today  under  the  Commu- 
nists' rule. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Join  with  the  friends  of  Poland  in  com- 
memorating the  day  when  the  people  of 
Poland  first  tasted  real  freedom;  when 
Poland  advanced  from  an  unlimited 
autocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy;  when 
townsmen  were  given  new  privileges; 
when  some  freedom  of  religion  was  in 
sight;  when  it  achieved  the  most  ad- 
vanced governmental  reform  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe.  However,  Poland's 
imi>erialistic  neighboring  powers,  fearful 
of  the  birth  of  liberal  ideas  in  Poland, 
attacked  her,  and  she.  in  suffering  de- 
feat, was  a  nation  no  longer,  but  was 
partitioned  and  parceled  out  among 
Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

Although  Poland  now  exists  only  in 
the  hearts  of  her  countrymen,  her  people 
have  kept  alive  their  spirit  of  freedom 
and  their  hope  of  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment is  now  Communist,  but  the  Po- 
lish people  are  not.  " 

The  Poznan  revolt  of  June.  1956  forced 
the  Communists  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions; there  was  relaxation  of  censor- 
ship, religious  teaching  was  permitted; 
there  was  greater  freedom  of  the  press 
and  some  relief  from  the  terrors  inflicted 
by  the  security  police.  These  achieve- 
ments brought  some  encouragement  to 
the  people,  but  we  know  now  that  the 
gains  of  that  October  are  fast  disappear- 
ing and  the  Poles  face  even  greater  hard- 
ships and  violations  of  their  basic  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms. 

The  people  of  Poland,  by  adoption  of 
their  Constitution,  proved  their  desire  for 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  We  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  let  them  know  of  our 
understanding,  our  hopes  for  them,  and 
our  moral  support  In  these'tragic  years. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poles  are 
known  for  their  bravery  and  daring,  and 
are  particularly  noted  as  gifted  and  great 
masters  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
have  also  made  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  statesmanship  and  statecraft,  in 
the  art  of  government.  This  was  brought 
out  quite  clearly  late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury by  their  liberal  and  democratic  Con- 
stitution, adopted  after  calm^  and  quiet 
deliberation  and  promulgated  on  May 
2.  1791. 


That  Constitution  is  a  veritable  land- 
mark In  the  progressive  process  of  evolv- 
ing a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  an  orderly  and  democratic  way. 
in  Poland  as  well  as  in  all  countries  of 
east  central  Europe.  By  that  historic 
document  Poland  accomplished  peace- 
fully what  many  other  countries  had 
hoped  to  accomplish  only  by  revolution 
and  bloodshed.  The  kings  autocratic 
and  unlimited  powers  were  sharply  re- 
duced, and  a  constitutional  government 
was  established  with  a  responsible  cabi- 
net. The  upper  chamber  lost  some  of  its 
powers,  while  the  lower  and  popularly 
elected  chamber  gained  considerable 
legislative  power.  Religious  liberty  was 
guaranteed,  and  the  peasants  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Towns- 
men recovered  their  judicial  autonomy, 
and  received  a  number  of  political  rights. 
For  all  these  and  other  liberal,  progres- 
sive features  the  Constitution  was  hailed 
as  a  great  advance  step.  Unfortunately, 
patriotic  Poles  who  framed  and  enacted 
the  Constitution  into  law.  were  not  given 
the  chance  to  see  it  work.  Soon  after 
its  promulgation,  Poland  was  attacked 
and  overrun,  and  finally  partitioned 
among  its  three  greedy  neighbors. 

But  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  progress 
embodied  in  that  Constitution  did  not 
die;  the  Poles  of  today  still  cling  to  the 
fine  ideas  of  the  Constitution  in  1791. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday.  May  3.  men  and 
women  of  every  nationality  with  faith  in 
democratic  principles  joined  with  those 
of  Polish  ancestry  in  commemorating  the 
168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  May  3.  1791.  which  forms  a  true 
landmark  in  Polish  history,  and  began 
an  important  period  in  modem  European 
history.  That  document,  with  its  pro- 
gressive, liberal,  and  democratic  provi- 
sions, marks  a  turning  point  in  Poland's 
history.  By  this  Constitution  Poles 
hoped  to  bring  about  sufflcient  Impor- 
tant changes  in  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  their  country  so  that  it  could  cope 
with  their  acute  national  internal  and 
external  problems. 

The  Constitution,  as  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated 168  years  ago.  provided  for  the 
curtailment  of  king's  authority,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  responsible  cabinet 
form  of  government.  The  lower  cham- 
ber of  the  Diet,  the  popularly  elected 
legislative  body,  was  empowered  with 
more  authority,  and  the  upp>er  chamber 
lost  some  of  Its  powers.  Religious  free- 
dom was  guaranteed,  and  freedom  of 
opinion  was  tolerated.  The  peasantry 
was  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  and  provisions  were  made  for  the 
f>eriodic  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

This  model  document,  designed  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  Poland's 
governing  Institutions,  never  had  a 
chance  to  prove  its  usefulness  and  ef- 
ficacy. Soon  after  its  promulgation 
Poland  was  overrun  by  its  enemies  and 
once  more  divided  among  the  three  auto- 
crats of  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Of 
course,  the  Constitution  became  a  dead 
letter,  but  not  the  spirit  embodied  in  it. 
Since  then  all  Poles  have  cherished  the 
liberal  and  democratic  ideas  of  that  Con- 
stitution, and  they  still  cling  to  those 
fine  Ideas  and  Ideals. 


I  gladly  join  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  on  the  168th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  that  epoch-making  document, 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enjoy,  from  year  to  year,  the  privileges, 
joys,  and  responsibilities  of  continuing 
freedom,  it  is  fitting  that  we  reflect  from 
time  to  time  on  the  plight  of  those  peo- 
ples of  the  world  whose  heritages  of 
liberty  have  been  snatched  from  them  by 
totalitarian  oppressors. 

Because  our  ties  with  the  Polish  people 
date  from  the  birth  throes  of  our  own 
Nation,  we  welcome  the  op]x>rtunity  to 
join  them  in  memorializing  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  168  years  ago. 
In  recent  years,  this  has  not  been  a  joy- 
ous anniversary.  There  is  in  being  a 
Polish  nation  and  a  Polish  Government, 
but  the  one  is  not  completely  the  historic 
homeland  of  the  Poles  and  the  other  is 
far  from  the  traditional  concept  of  a 
Polish  republic. 

In  1956,  the  free  world  was  given  dra- 
matic evidence  that  the  Poland  it  once 
knew  and  called  friend  was  not  dead  but 
remained  vital  and  courageous  behind 
the  Communist  cloud.  The  Poznan  re- 
volt, while  failing  to  win  freedom  for 
Poland,  did  give  the  Kremlin  pause  and 
prompt  concessions  which,  in  the  grant- 
ing, provided  proof  that  a  militant  spirit 
of  freedom  still  had  the  strength  to  go  on 
march  in  the  land  of  the  Poles. 

There  was  an  easing  of  the  repression 
of  the  church,  and  religious  teaching 
again  was  permitted  in  the  schools.  It 
appeared  that  the  collective  farm  idea, 
whereby  the  land-loving  Polish  peasants 
were  deprived  of  their  ancestral  hold- 
ings, was  to  be  put  on  the  shelf.  The 
cruel  security  police  were  ordered  to 
take  it  easy,  and  the  press  was  allowed  to 
raise  its  voice  slightly  above  a  whisper. 

Now,  it  is  1959.  and  it  is  important 
that  we  note  what  has  happened  to  these 
small  but  significant  gains  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Poles  to  come  back  to  the  light 
and  clear  air  of  liberty.  Religious  in- 
struction in  the  state  schools  again  has 
been  repressed.  The  controlled  press  has 
inveighed  against  the  church.  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  have  made  plain 
that  the  drive  for  collectivizing  Polish 
agriculture  is  being  resumed.  Intellec- 
tual freedom  has  been  the  object  of  in- 
tensified official  contempt  and  harass- 
ment, to  the  extent  that  even  the  pub- 
lication for  young  Communist  thinkers 
has  been  banned.  Once  again,  the  press 
must  mumble  the  party  line,  and  that 
alone. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — as  we  recall 
the  declaration  of  freedom  made  by  the 
Poles  168  years  ago,  our  felicitations  do 
not  go  forth  to  Gomulka  and  company, 
the  complaisant  minions  of  the  Kremlin. 
We  are  thinking  of.  and  praying  for.  the 
great  body  of  the  Polish  people,  from 
which  has  come,  over  the  years,  as  from 
many  other  peoples,  recurring  Infusions 
of  new  vigor  for  our  own  national 
strength.  Through  their  prayers,  and 
those  of  all  who  cherish  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  and  pursuant  to 
the  destiny  of  the  resilient  human  spirit 
everywhere,  we  express  today  renewed 
confidence   that   the   principles   of   the 
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Polish  Constitution  again  will  be  the 
valid  charter  of  the  Poles. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day in  the  free  world  we  again  celebrate 
the  168th  anniverslty  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3.  1791,  which  embodies 
the  following  sentence: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  wUI  of  all  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Although  these  truly  magnificent  words 
express  the  desire  of  any  civil  and  demo- 
cratic society,  the  Polish  puppets  In  War- 
saw, who  consistently  claimed  tolerance 
toward  the  masses,  would  not  dare  to 
publish  or  to  advocate  them  today. 
These  are  pointed  phases.  Are  any 
words  too  strong  to  remind  the  discon- 
tented masses  In  Poland  of  their  wretched 
life?  The  government  in  Warsaw — 
elected  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
only  party  existing  at  present  in  Po- 
land— Is  desperately  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  Its  democratic  char- 
acter and  makeup.  Unfortunately  there 
still  are  some  people  who  believe  in  the 
slogans  broadcast  dally  from  Warsaw 
and  published  In  the  PolLsh  press.  They 
are  the  same  individuals  who  claim  that 
since  the  coming  to  power  of  Gomulka 
things  in  Poland  have  changed  consid- 
erably and  that  concessions  have  been 
made. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  .some  minor 
Changes  have  taken  place  in  Poland,  and 
we  know  also  there  are  other  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  suffer 
a  great  deal  more  than  Poland.  How- 
ever, one  can  never  forget  that  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  lies  within  the  heart 
of  the  Polisli  people  themselves.  It  is  the 
spirit  and  faith  of  these  unsuppressible 
people  that  has  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  heads  high  throughout  their  strug- 
gle against  the  Communist  tyranny. 

On  the  2  days  preceding  Easter  and 
on  Easter  Sunday,  churches  all  over 
Poland  were  crowded.  The  New  York 
Times  correspondent  told  us  that  on 
those  days  before  the  holiday  the  great- 
est paradox  of  Poland  was  on  casual  dis- 
play in  the  streets  of  Warsaw.  The  only 
real  life  of  this  city  has  been  in  its 
churches,  nothing  else — work,  politics, 
play,  or  oflBcialdom  seems  meaningless 
living  in  the  city. 

Yes.  Mr.  Gomulka  and  Mr.  Zawadzkl 
and  General  Spychahkl.  you  can  de- 
prive the  Polish  people  of  many  things. 
but  you  cannot  take  away  from  them 
their  religion  and  faith. 

Much  has  been  said  about  concessions 
on  the  part  of  Oomulka's  regime. 
Granted,  that  the  infamous  UB — secret 
police — officially  has  been  abandoned,  the 
files  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  inno- 
cently denounced  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  whose  members  are  the  elite 
of  Poland  today. 

Only  a  month  ago  the  Polish  Commu- 
nists boasted  about  another  achieve- 
ment— the  arrival  of  the  last  tralnload 
of  250,000  Polish  repatriates  from  the 
Soviet  paradise.  This  concluded  the 
Polish-Soviet  agreement  of  November 
1956.    However,  not  a  single  publication 


in  Poland  asked  what  happened  to  well 
over  1  million  Poles  deported  In  1939  and 
again  after  the  so-called  liberation  of 
Poland  in  1945.  Of  course,  we  do  know 
that  large  numbers  of  them  perished  in 
the  land  of  the  liberators. 

Many  of  them  starved  to  death  and 
countless  numbers  died  of  malnutrition 
and  exhaustion  in  the  slave  labor  camps 
of  the  Urals  and  Siberia.  Twelve  thou- 
sand of  them  were  annihilated  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre,  when  the  So- 
viet-Nazi relations  were  at  the  peak. 

If  you  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Polish  cities  today  you  will  observe  the 
people  standing  in  lines  patiently  wait- 
ing to  enter  stores  and  shops.  No  mat- 
ter what  you  desire  to  buy.  you  must  take 
your  place  in  the  waiting  line.  The 
stores  which  are  state  owned  have  a 
waiting  line  before  you  gain  admittance 
to  make  purchases.  This  situation  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  busses  and  other 
transportation,  with  office  buildings,  to 
mall  a  letter,  and  for  practically  every- 
thing one  requires.  These  lines  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Polish  citi- 
zen, who  has  been  told  for  the  past  19 
years.  "It's  for  a  better  future.  Com- 
rade." 

Poland,  once  Europe's  chief  source  of 
coal,  was  freezing  last  winter.  Most  of 
the  fuel  was  shipped  to  Russia  for  prices 
far  below  what  Poland  could  have  re- 
ceived from  any  other  Importer.  Peo- 
ple had  to  buy  wood  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Instead  of  coal,  to  try  and  keep  warm. 
To  give  you  just  one  example  of  the 
average  market  price,  a  pair  of  good 
shoes  cost  around  1.200  zlotles,  or  the 
average  monthly  income  of  the  Polish 
white  collar  worker. 

On  March  1,  1959.  the  Warsaw  illus- 
trated magazine  Swiat  published  an  arti- 
cle which  was  taken  from  a  weekly 
printed  In  Chicago  In  1909.  The  article 
was  an  attempt  to  poke  fun  at  the  clergy. 
and  attempted  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  people  from  Galicla,  Central 
Poland,  were  peasants  who  worked  as 
much  as  10  and  12  hours  a  day  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  on  road  construction. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Polish  Com- 
munist publication  Swiat,  and  its  masters 
in  Warsaw,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  fact  that  95  percent  of  Polonia  was 
made  up  of  peasants  and  workers  who 
fled  political  oppression  in  Poland  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  just  as  they  have 
been  fleeing  from  that  country  since 
1945.  It  was  this  free  country,  its  Con- 
stitution, and  Its  democratic  character 
that  permitted  the  people  to  assemble 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  openly. 
They  were  permitted  to  work  wherever 
they  pleased,  and  they  needed  no  permis- 
sion, as  is  the  case  in  Poland  today.  They 
were  free  to  travel  and  to  select  the  kind 
of  work  that  suited  them  best.  They 
organized  themselves  without  Moscow's 
blueprints  and  when  they  became  dis- 
pleased with  their  employers,  they  had 
the  foresight  to  form  labor  organizations 
for  their  protection.  They  certainly  did 
not  look  for  orders  from  Moscow  or  from 
any  foreign  state.  Whatever  our  Polish 
forefathers  did  here,  they  did  so  of  their 
own  free  convictions  and  conscience. 
And  that  Is  why  today  we  can  proudly  say 


that  Polonia  which  counts  close  to  7  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Polish  descent,  are 
sons,  daughters  and  grandchildren  of 
those  peasants  and  workers  who  came 
here  to  remain  in  this  free  society,  where 
they  are  free  to  sp>eak,  free  to  write,  free 
to  assemble  and  organize.  There  is  no 
need  to  talk  about  the  results.  The  peo- 
ple in  Poland  know  that.  They  have 
seen  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  air 
packages  and  the  millions  in  dollars  that 
have  poured  into  Poland  from  their  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  that  I  also  am  one  mem- 
ber of  this  large  Polish-American  com- 
munity, still  able  to  quote  the  lines  writ- 
ten by  my  ancestors  168  years  ago  on 
this  date  which  are : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sadness  of  this  day  is  reflected  by  the 
domination  of  the  freedom  loving  Polish 
people  by  their  Soviet  masters.  No  one 
realizes  more  than  a  patriotic  American 
the  human  miseries  that  are  suffered  by 
a  captive  people;  their  every  word  and 
action  are  under  the  close  scrutiny  of 
Godless  leaders,  who  have  by  stealth 
taken  the  very  earth  of  their  homeland: 
and  seek  to  captivate  the  soul  and 
quench  the  firey  flame  of  its  ambitious 
spirit  for  freedom. 

The  love  of  liberty  permeates  the  soul 
of  man  and  forges  the  iron  will  of  his 
destiny  to  seek  again  through  leader- 
ship the  realization  of  the  sacred  posses- 
sion of  men — liberty. 

The  hisiory  of  Poland  and  its  leader- 
ship, as  memorialized  In  the  drawing  of 
Its  historical  document,  patterned  after 
our  Constitution,  is  locked  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people.  It  only  awaits  reawaken- 
ing through  the  realization  that  in  the 
future  by  the  will  of  God  and  the  posi- 
tive action  of  other  Uberty  loving  na- 
tions; then  the  Iron  Curtain  will  be 
thrust  aside. 

Love  of  religion  and  the  belief  in  Grod 
alone  makes  a  people  strong  and  cer- 
tainly Poland  has  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  that  sustains  its  people — even 
In  servitude.  Poland  has  lost  Its  identity  - 
as  a  nation  but  has  demonstrated  a 
great  power  to  follow  Its  religious  life. 
This  has  only  been  possible  because  of  a 
great  fortitude  inherent  in  each  individ- 
ual to  suffer  and  sacrifice  while  building 
up  a  great  moral  courage  that  in  Its 
strength  will  rise  up  and  destroy  the 
enemy. 

For  belief  in  God  and  country  are  the 
sacred  words  that  keep  the  souls  of  men 
free. 

The  millions  of  Polish  citizens  in 
America,  together  with  the  men  and 
women  of  Poland,  cannot  fail  to  instill 
in  liberty  loving  nations  its  cause  for 
freedom.  We  of  America  should  reflect 
with  admiration  upon  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  the  Polish  people  to  with- 
stand aggression  and  yet  hold  their 
heads  high,  acclaiming  their  religious 
independence. 

The  historical  dociunent,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Poland,  enunciates  the  great 
spirit  of  freedom  that  has  permeated 
its  life  through  the  centuries. 
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It  is  for  us  to  redeem  ourselves  by 
being  ever  watchful  to  effectuate  the  re- 
lease of  Poland  from  the  iron  grip  of 
godless  communism  and  secure  the  lib- 
erty of  Poland.  Ood  knows  that  is  our 
trust. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Congress  very  fittingly  sets  aside  a 
period  to  commemorate  the  168th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 
During  my  service  in  Congrss.  I  have 
joined  other  Members  each  year  in  ob- 
serving this  outstanding  event  which 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  long  battle 
which  the  Polish  people  have  constantly 
waged  for  liberty  and  self-government 
over  past  generations. 

Our  most  important  duty  as  represent- 
atives of  a  free  nation  is  to  aid  the  Pol- 
ish people  to  again  secure  independence 
and  self-government.  This  cannot  be 
attained  until  the  yoke  of  communism 
is  released  from  the  enslaved  Polish  peo- 
ple and  other  satellite  nations  now  under 
Soviet  tyranny. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  I  addressed 
the  House  in  a  speech  entitled  "Lest  We 
Forget — Soviet  Diplomacy."  It  might  be 
well  at  this  time  to  remind  the  Members 
of  a  few  statements  which  I  made  con- 
cerning the  coming  Summit  Conference 
which  if  successful,  will  contribute  great- 
ly toward  the  eventual  defeat  of  com- 
munism in  Poland  and  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain nations.  I  will  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  my  remarks  of  that  date: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1959  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  the  prop>OBed  summit  confer- 
ence may  decide  the  destiny  of  world  free- 
dom and  self-government  for  generations  to 
come.  The  cold  war  conducted  by  the  Krem- 
Un  since  World  War  II  will  meet  success  or 
failure  at  the  coming  summit  meeting.  Ap- 
peasement and  the  granting  of  concessions 
to  the  demands  of  the  Communists  will 
shatter  hope  for  millions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  greatly  weaken  the  confidence 
of  neutral  nations  In  free  world  leadership. 

Our  State  Department  and  allied  repre- 
sentation attending  the  conference  must  not 
forget  the  history  of  Soviet  international 
diplomacy  over  the  last  30  years. 

The  record  of  Communist  leaders  as  it 
pertains  to  violation  of  international  agree- 
ments, treaties,  and  pacts  with  other  nations 
should  be  No.  1  on  the  summit  meeting 
agenda.  Our  leaders  at  the  proposed  summit 
meeting  would  commit  a  gross  Injustice  to 
millions  of  enslaved  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  if  they  did  not  demand  a  complete 
review  of  the  treaty  and  International  agree- 
ment violations  which  the  Soviets  have  com- 
mitted In  the  last  30  years.  The  sanctity  of 
International  agreements  and  the  wholesale 
violations  of  the  same  must  be  placed  on  the 
coming  summit  conference  agenda. 

Representatives  to  the  summit  conference 
from  the  free  world  will,  by  their  silence,  be 
accused  of  endorsing  and  ratifying  the  Solvet 
International  treaty  violations  and  aggression 
crimes  by  millions  of  people  now  under  Com- 
munist enslavement. 

I  also  submitted  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  but  a  few  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre  Committee  in  the  82d  Congress 
and  the  Select  Committee  Investigating 
Communist  Aggression  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress. I  am  herewith  resubmitting  ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  of  4  Polish  leaders 
made  before  these  two  congi-essional 
committees: 


Gen.  T.  Bor-Komorowskl.  of  Poland, 
page  1126,  volume  3: 

Congressman  Madden.  Now,  General,  one 
final  question.  With  all  your  experience  as 
a  soldier  and  statesman,  and  dealings  with 
the  Communist,  do  you  think  that  these 
meetings  and  conferences  that  are  being  held 
at  Geneva,  Panmunjon,  and  Korea,  do  you 
think  that  the  free  nations  are  ever  going 
to  make  any  progress  or  gain  anything  by 
conferences   with   the  Communists? 

General  Bor-Komorowski.  I  do  not  think 
the  free  nations  will  come  to  any  real  con- 
clusion with  the  Communists  through  con- 
ferences. The  Soviet  aim  is  to  conquer  the 
world.  They  need  conferences  only  In  order 
to  have  time  for  their  underground  and  ftftli 
column  preparation  to  undermine  the  world. 

Congressman  Madden.  In  other  words, 
their  conferences  are  part  of  the  strategy  to 
get  more  time  In  order  to  carry  out  their 
program  to  conquer  the  world. 

General   Bor-Komorowski.  Yes. 

Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  of  Poland, 
pages  1180,  1186,  volume  3: 

General  Amoers.  I  understand,  but  I  must 
explain  that  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  am  a 
soldier.  From  my  long  experience  as  a 
soldier.  I  know  that  when  an  army  attacks, 
everything  depends  on  the  leaders.  If  the 
leaders  advance  well  In  front  of  a  company, 
all  the  men  will  follow  them,  but  If  the  lead- 
ers stop  and  waiver,  the  whole  company  is 
sunk.  The  situation  today  Is  similar.  If  the 
United  States  leads  with  determination  and 
strength,  all  other  people  will  go  with  them. 
But  If  the  United  States  were  to  stop  at 
words  without  facts  and  action  to  confirm 
them,  such  weakness  would  spread  to  other 
people.  But  I  think  the  U.S.  military  lead- 
ers do  not  realize  that  today  the  leadership 
Is  theirs.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
today  It  Is  the  United  States  that  leads  the 
free  world  against  its  greatest  enemy — Soviet 
Russia. 

*  •  •  •  • 

General  Anders.  Yes;  that  Is  right.  Molo- 
tov  said  that  It  was  very  fortunate.  You 
must  remember  that  Poland  had  a  nonag- 
gresslon  pact  with  Russia  at  that  time,  which 
Russia  broke  on  the  17th  of  September,  1939 
by  Invading  Poland.  But  I  ask  you  what 
agreement  has  not  been  broken  by  Russia? 
Only  one.  that  was  with  Hitler  from  19J*J 
to   1941   because  Hitler   was  strong. 

•  •  •  •  • 

General  Anders.  I  think  you  are  absolutely 
right.  Conferences  are  regarded  necessary 
by  Bolsheviks  only  for  two  reasons:  One  Is 
to  spread  their  propaganda  across  the  world, 
the  other  to  gain  time.  Ever  since  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  the  Bolsheviks  have  said  the 
same  thing:  Their  aim  le  to  dominate  the 
world.'  IX  necessary,  they  will  use  blackmail. 
If  necessary,  they  will  momentarily  retreat — 
if  such  Is  the  decision  of  the  Communist 
hierarchy,  they  will  go  ahead  again  with 
double"force. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek.  president.  Pol- 
ish National  Alliance  and  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  page  703,  volume  3: 

Mr.  RozMARCK.  I  think  history  has  demon- 
strated since  1939  that  you  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  Soviet  Russia,  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  do  business  with  them 
as  a  civilized  nation,  I  think  it  certainly  Is 
time  to  put  them  outside  the  pale  of  the 
families  of  civilized  nations. 

Joseph  Lipski,  former  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany,  page  802,  volume  3: 

Congressman  Hillings.  Then  would  you 
say  this  Is  correct  that  every  effort  that  has 
been  made  In  the  past  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
has  not  been  successful? 


Mr.  LiFSKi.  Yes.  I  am  quite  definite  on 
that  because  I  firmly  believe  that  guiding 
principles  of  a  moral  nature  are  decisive 
principles  In  the  International  life  of  na- 
tions. If  these  principles  are  lacking,  my 
experience  has  shown  me  that  there  are  no 
good  results  with  all  these  agreements  If 
they  are  not  based  on  international  ethics 
and  morals.  The  same  happened  with  Hit- 
ler. I  had  quite  a  good  Insight  for  6  years, 
being  Ambassador  In  Berlin  and  I  followed 
up  the  whole  thing.  I  am  speaking  here  as 
Eomcbody  who  worked  on  theee  matters  very 
thoroughly. 

If  the  free  world  representatives  at 
the  summit  conference  follow  the  advice 
of  these  Polish  leaders,  Communist  ag- 
gression will  be  curtailed,  eventual  free- 
dom for  Poland  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions will  be  restored,  and  the  world  re- 
leased from  the  threat  of  communistic 
tyranny. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
day  marks  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  May  Constituticn  by 
the  Polish  Diet.  In  the  spring  of  1791 
this  now  revered  document  held  forth 
the  promise  of  new  liberties  and  justice 
for  all  the  Polish  people.  In  the  Polish 
Constitution  we  find  these  words: 

All  power  In  civil  society  Is  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people. 

This  shattered  many  of  the  old  class 
barriers  to  social  Justice.  Commoners 
gained  the  rlRht  to  own  land,  to  become 
commissioned  army  officers,  and  to  be 
employed  in  the  formerly  aristocrat- 
dominated  civil  service.  No  longer  was 
it  true  that  being  a  peasant  meant  being 
denied  the  full  protection  of  the  law. 
Moreover,  religious  freedom  was  guaran- 
teed to  all  Polish  citizens.  But  the  con- 
stitution went  even  beyond  extending 
these  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Polish 
people.  It  sought  to  guarantee  their 
future  protection  by  providing  for  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  is  remem- 
bered not  only  because  it  marked  such 
a  high  point  in  the  struggle  for  personal 
liberty  in  Poland,  but  it  is  remembered 
also  because  it  provides  an  inspiration  to 
the  Polish  people  today  who  live  under 
a  foreign  dominated  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  May 
Constitution.  Poland  was  conquered  by 
the  armies  of  three  great  powers — Rus- 
sia. Pru.^sia.  and  Austria.  This  began 
the  lone  night  of  foreign  domination 
from  which  Poland  did  not  emerge  as 
an  independent  state  until  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  This  new  found  Polish 
Independence  was  short  lived.  On  the 
1st  of  September.  1939.  the  armies  of 
Nazi  Germany  marched  into  Poland  and 
thus  t)egan  a  new  night  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. This  is  not  yet  over,  for  Soviet 
Russia  still  tyrannizes  the  Polish  nation. 

Since  the  1956  insurrection.  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  Government.  The  world  is  watch- 
ing to  see  what  Gomulka  s  brand  of  'na- 
tional communism"  will  mean  for  Polish 
freedom.  In  the  last  2  years  we  have 
seen  many  of  the  new  found  freedoms 
of  1956  whittled  away.  Polish-Soviet 
cooperation  has  increased  and  Gomulka 
is  establi.'hing   rigid    control   over   the 
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Polish  Commimist  Party  and  eliminating 
all  opposition.  Still  there  is  no  reign 
of  terror  in  Poland  and  religious  free- 
dom does  survive.  The  Polish  people 
have  some  freedom  of  movement  and 
Poland  is  maintaining  some  contact  with 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

It  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who  would 
venture  to  say  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
Polish  freedom  under  Gomulka.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the 
Communist  boss  Gomulka  will  provide 
the  freedoms  celebrated  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  The  May  Consti- 
tution remains  an  inspiration  to  the 
Polish  people  and  to  those  everywhere 
who  will  rejoice  on  the  day  when  Poland 
does  achieve  this  true  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  this  recognition  of  the  168th  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution on  May  3.  1791.  Coming  from 
a  district  which  is  proud  of  its  large  nimi- 
ber  of  Poles,  I  know  the  value  of  this 
recognition  of  Poland's  most  important 
anniversary.  All  possible  encourage- 
ment to  Poland  is  Imperative.  For  a 
brief  space  of  time  the  invincible  spirit 
of  the  Poles  seemed  to  be  forcing  back,  to 
some  degree,  the  imperialistic  forces 
holding  them  in  bondage.  A  few  im- 
provements were  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  farmers  who  seemed  to  have  defeated 
the  hated  collectivization  movement. 
But  now  we  know  that  heavier  and  heav- 
ier controls  are  being  applied.  The  Poles 
are  living  in  such  crushing  poverty  that 
we  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  their  condition.  This  pov- 
erty is  not  only  economic,  debilitating  as 
that  is,  but  even  more  serious — it  reaches 
into  intellectual  and  spiritual  realms. 
Only  a  nation  of  consummate  courage 
could  resist  complete  capitulation  in  the 
face  of  this  brutal  domination. 

The  fate  of  the  Poles  holds  an  impor- 
tant lesson  for  us.  With  a  history  of 
democracy  as  old  as  our  own,  and  with  a 
tradition  of  bravery  famous  back  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  this  was  a  difficult  nation 
to  conquer.  The  Poles  were  well  aware 
of  the  true  situation  and  well  equipped 
to  resist  these  forces.  Knowing  this,  we 
cannot  look  at  these  people  and  feel  any 
complacency  about  the  odds  we  may  face 
ourselves  in  the  future,  whether  we  find 
ourselves  forced  into  a  hot  or  cold  war. 
limited  or  unlimited,  bacteriological  or 
atomic. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a  great 
liberal  document  containing  many  demo- 
cratic and  progressive  principles.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  band  of  zealous  and  lib- 
erty-loving patriots  who.  sensing  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  antiquated  govern- 
mental institutions,  and  the  need  for 
urgent  reforms,  wanted  to  recast  and  re- 
construct Poland's  governmental  ma- 
chinery. With  these  lofty  ideas  in  mind, 
they  framed  a  progressive  and  model 
constitution,  one  that  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently advanced  and  eminently  liberal 
in  those  days. 

Many  fine  ideas  and  ideals  were  em- 
bodied in  that  Constitution.  Much  of 
what  we  today  regard  as  basic  human 
rights  were  included  in  it.    The  king's 


authority  was  drastically  curbed,  and 
that  of  the  elected  legislative  chamber 
greatly  enhanced.  The  wealthy  lost 
some  of  their  privileges,  and  the  peas- 
antry was  brought  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  In  general,  it  was  an  instru- 
ment which  restrained  the  powerful,  and 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  the  weak.  At 
the  same  time,  it  aimed  to  strengthen 
the  national  government  of  Poland.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Poles  never  had  the 
chance  to  put  the  Constitution  to  work. 
Soon  after  its  promulgation,  Poland  was 
overrun  by  its  neighbors,  partitioned 
once  more,  and  soon  lost  its  political 
independence.  Thus  the  Constitution 
remained  on  paper,  but  the  ideas  and 
ideals  embodied  in  it  have  become  the 
political  creed  for  all  Poles.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 
May  3,  is  celebrated  annually  by  Poles 
everywhere. 

I  am  glad  to  join  all  loyal  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  on  the  observance  of 
this  anniversary,  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
Polish  history,  for  on  this  day,  168  years 
ago,  the  Polish  Constitution  was  adopted. 
This  document  expresses  to  the  world  the 
devotion  the  Polish  people  attach  to  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

The  history  of  Poland  consists  of  one 
continuous  struggle  to  preserve  these 
principles  and  to  maintain  Poland's  na- 
tional independence.  Even  now  the  peo- 
ples of  Poland  are  waging  that  struggle, 
and  the  Soviet  menace  which  confronts 
them  is  undoubtedly  the  most  serious 
threat  to  their  national  integrity  to  date. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction and  my  deepest  hope  that  once 
again  the  Polish  people  will  successfully 
reassert  their  right  to  national  existence. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  3,  1791,  the  people  of  central 
Europe  saw  a  ray  of  hope  for  freedom 
break  through  the  dark  clouds  of  tyranny 
and  aggression.  On  that  day,  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution  which  closely  fol- 
lows our  own  form  of  representative 
Government  as  initiated  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

This  year  marks  the  168th  anniversary 
of  the  struggle  by  the  courageous  people 
of  Poland  to  jekindle  their  torch  of  free- 
dom. During  the  course  of  these  168 
years  the  Polish  people  have  been  the 
target  of  tyrants  and  dictators,  who  know 
that  when  the  seeds  of  freedom  are 
planted  a  strong  smd  powerful  nation 
which  will  defeat  their  sadistic  ideas  will 
grow. 

Today  the  people  of  Poland  do  not  en- 
joy the  liberties  set  forth  in  their  preci- 
ous document.  A  new  and  more  danger- 
ous foe  of  freedom,  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  thrown  an  Iron  Curtain  over  their 
land.  These  are  the  darkest  days  the 
Polish  people  have  ever  faced.  This 
cancerous  growth  called  communism 
has  sought  to  enslave  not  only  the  bodies 
but  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Polish  and 
other  subject  peoples. 

In  spite  of  the  untruths  and  malicious 
propaganda  that  circulates  throughout 
their  land,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice is  strongly  embedded  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  these  fine  people.    This  is 


the  type  of  courage  that  will  one  day 
conquer  all  forms  of  enslavement  of 
people.  This  is  characteristic  of  the 
Polish  people  and  as  a  nation  they  are 
proud  of  their  great  deeds  and  accom- 
plishments, and  they  are  fully  justified  in 
that  pride.  They  have  proven  them- 
selves as  diligent  and  skillful  workers 
and  they  are  also  well  known  as  accom- 
plished masters  in  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences. In  leafing  through  the  pages  of 
history,  you  will  find  the  names  of  all  the 
Poles  who  have  given  their  lives  for  free- 
dom. These  names  would  be  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Two  of  the  more  out- 
standing names.  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
usko and  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  are  best 
known  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry  be- 
cause of  their  heroic  action  in  helping 
us  gain  our  independence.  Never  have 
the  Poles  sought  to  be  aggressors;  never 
have  they  wished  to  dominate. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill  to  the  Polish  people  and  the 
other  nations  in  Europe  who  wish  to  be 
unshackled  from  the  chains  of  commu- 
nism. We  are  the  symbol  of  hope  for  all 
enslaved  nations  because  of  our  desire 
to  keep  the  liberties  \vTitten  in  our  own 
Constitution.  Let  us  tell  these  people 
by  every  means  possible  that  we  stand 
behind  their  cause  for  freedom.  Let  us 
encourage  their  spirit  and  let  us  stoke 
the  fire  of  freedom  that  burns  in  their 
hearts.  The  moral  and  economic  sup- 
port, that  we  can  provide  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  other  enslaved  nations  in  the 
most  difficult  days  they  now  endure,  will 
carry  them  through  until  they  can  again 
lift  their  heads  high  and  breathe  the 
fresh  clean  air  of  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  people  of  Polish  descent  everywhere 
in  honoring  the  heroic,  freedom-loving 
men  and  women  of  Poland  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
in  their  own  homeland  and  abroad  in  the 
168  years  since  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  We  honor  those  immortal 
Polish  heroes,  Coimt  Casimir  Pulaski  and 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  our  struggling  forefathers  in  their 
quest  for  independence  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  We  cannot  forget  the 
heroic  exploits  of  the  Polish  Allied  con- 
tingent in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  North  Africa  during  World 
Warn. 

There  are  almost  no  peoples  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  have  fought  more 
consistently  for  independence  and 
democracy  and  who  have  enjoyed  less  of 
it  than  have  the  Poles.  I  salute  that  in- 
domitable spirit  which  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Polish  people  and  which  will 
not  let  them  accept  with  acquiescence 
subjugation  by  any  foreign  oppressor. 

I  v/2,s  in  Poland  in  1957,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Poznan  riots.  It  was 
a  depressing  sight  to  see  the  military 
police  in  Warsaw  moving  through  the 
celebrants  with  machineguns,  and  yet  it 
was  an  encouraging  sight  to  see  these 
people,  in  whose  countenances  burned 
the  yearning  for  freedom  and  glowed  the 
determination  to  achieve  it  one  day.  In 
1957  hope  was  buoyant  because  it  ap- 
peared that  some  permanent  gains  had 
been  achieved  by  the  Poznan  riots:  the 
Communist  regime  had  again  permitted 
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religious  teaching  in  schools,  there  was  in 
progress  the  liquidation  of  the  collective 
farms  so  despised  by  the  peasants, 
greater  freedom  of  the  press  was  being 
permitted,  and  the  security  police  had 
let  up  on  its  reign  of  terror. 

We  all  know  now  that  this  renewed 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  by  the 
Polish  people  was  not  to  be  a  permanent 
achievement.  Information  reaching  us 
in  recent  times  indicates  that  there  is  an 
intensified  repression  of  the  people,  and 
that  conditions  seems  to  be  reverting 
toward  those  prevailing  prior  to  the 
Poznan  riots. 

We  all  know,  also,  that  although  the 
present  Polish  Ooverrmient  is  Com- 
munist the  Polish  people  are  not.  Be- 
cause of  their  love  of  freedom  and  their 
fortitude,  they  remain  an  inspiration  to 
oppressed  people  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  join  with  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  and  friends  of  Poland  every- 
where In  the  prayer  that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple will  soon  regain  their  rightful  herit- 
age of  freedom. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3  of 
this  year  marks  the  168th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  this  anniversary  the  minds 
of  Congressmen  and  people  throughout 
the  world  turn  to  the  enslaved  Polish 
people  suffering  under  Communist  dom- 
ination. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  express  our  feel- 
ings and  our  hopes  for  Poland  s  early  lib- 
eration, we  again  underscore  our  warm 
friendship  for  the  Polish  people. 
Throughout  the  years  before  I  had  en- 
tered the  world  of  government  and  pol- 
itics I  lived  close  to  many  friends,  some 
who  were  bom  in  Poland  and  others  who 
could  trace  their  ancestry  to  that  coun- 
try. We  worked  together,  we  played  to- 
gether, and  as  I  think  back  I  can  remem- 
ber the  qualities  In  my  many  Polish 
friends  that,  had  they  been  in  Poland,  I 
am  sure  they  would  have  been  part  of 
the  Poznan  revolt  in  1956.  To  these  peo- 
ple I  want  to  offer  these  remarks. 

The  relationship  of  our  two  peoples  is 
traditional  and  historical  and  no  matter 
how  hard  the  Communists  may  try  they 
cannot  erase  it.  The  people  of  Poland 
have  always  manifested  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Western  World,  particularly 
to  America,  because  our  free  way  of 
life  is  also  their  way. 

The  American  people  have  always  sup- 
ported the  struggle  for  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Polish  nation  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  For  a  time, 
during  and  after  the  Poznan  revolution, 
we  had  hoped  that  a  new  and  promising 
eia  would  ensue  and  that  Poland  would 
somehow  succeed  in  breaking  away  from 
the  grip  of  Soviet  oppression.  The 
promising  new  era  was  short  lived.  Con- 
sequently, freedom  of  religion  is  again 
being  suppressed,  the  collective  farms 
are  back  again,  there  is  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  freedom  of  speech  and  thought. 
The  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man  is  in 
full  bloom. 

There  has  been  no  genuine  freedom 
of  opinion  in  Poland  since  the  loss  of 
independence,  and  even  the  freedom  of 
criticism  which  Oomulka  announced  at 
the  eighth  Plenum  in  1956  lasted  less 
than  a  year.    Censorship  has  been  re- 


established. Many  newspapers  have 
been  banned,  including  the  outspoken 
organ  of  the  Young  Communist  intel- 
lectuals. Po  Prostu.  party  control  was 
increased  over  newspapers  and  the  plan- 
ned weekly  Europa  was  not  allowed  to 
appear  at  all. 

Although  the  Poznan  revolt  was 
quelched,  there  were  gains  that  were 
won  by  the  Polish  people,  such  as  the  re- 
gime's new  policy  toward  the  church, 
which  again  permitted  religious  teaching 
in  schools,  and  other  concessions  which 
led  to  the  liquidation  of  the  collective 
farms  so  detested  by  the  peasants,  the  re- 
laxation of  censorship,  but  increasingly, 
the  regime  in  power  is  resuming  the  tra- 
ditional Communist  pattern  of  violating 
and  denying  the  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  always 
manifested  strong  attachment  for  the 
United  States  and  their  desire  for  the 
democratic  way  of  life  which  we  enjoy. 
That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  Im- 
portant that  this  flame  in  the  hearts 
of  freedom -loving  Polish  people  be  not 
permitted  to  be  extinguished. 

Here,  today,  we  should  all  give  voice 
to  the  courage  of  the  enslaved  people  of 
Poland.  Someday  they  will  join  us  in 
our  free  way  of  life,  and  I  predict  that  it 
will  take  on  greater  proportions  than  the 
Poznan  incident.  To  that  end  we  wish 
them  Qod's  speed. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  3.  marked  the  168th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Consti- 
tution and  at  this  time,  I  desire  to  ex- 
tend my  warmest  felicitations  to  all  peo- 
ple of  Polish  extraction  and  particularly 
to  those  Poles  still  under  communistic 
domination  in  the  old  country.  I  urge 
that  they  keep  up  their  faith  and  spirit 
in  their  brave  effort  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

The  people  of  Poland  at  all  times  ex- 
hibited strong  attachment  to  the  West- 
ern World  and  their  desire  for  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

It  is  important  that  this  burning  desire 
for  freedom  for  Poland  be  not  permitted 
to  be  extinguished. 

There  has  been  no  genuine  freedom  of 
opinion  in  Poland  since  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence. Censorship  has  been  reestab- 
lished. Many  papers  have  been  banned 
and  today  the  press  and  other  media 
of  information  are  again  becoming  as 
subservient  to  the  Communist  regime  as 
before  October  1956. 

The  Poznan  revolt  in  June  1956  forced 
the  Moscowltes  to  make  concessions  and 
to  liberalize  the  regime  headed  by 
Wladyslaw  Oomulka  but  developments 
since  then  have  progressively  reverted  to 
a  point  where  living  conditions  are  again 
becoming  intolerable. 

In  extending  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  people  of  Poland  on  this  anniver- 
sary. I  wish  to  reassure  them  of  our  sin- 
cere interest  in  their  fight  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
May  Constitution  of  Poland,  now  168 
years  old.  is  a  tangible  expression  of  the 
freedom  and  democracy  which  the  Pol- 
ish people  covet.  Its  words,  written  by 
their  patriot  Ignatius  Potocki  durmg  the 
period  of  enlightened  liberalism,  con- 


tinue to  nourish  Poland's  desire  for  free- 
dom for  they  express  thoughts  of  social, 
economic,  and  religious  freedom  and  the 
very  thing  which  is  unknown  in  Poland 
today,  a  government  based  on  the  will  of 
the  people.  Although  the  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  were  lost  after 
the  partition  of  Poland  in  1791  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  the  Constitution 
served  to  whet  Poland's  appetite  for 
democracy,  an  appetite  which  has  proved 
to  be  undying. 

Of  the  three  countries  which  parti- 
tioned Poland  in  the  18th  century.  Haps- 
burg  Austria  and  Prussia  have  long  since 
declined  in  power  and  left  the  scene. 
But  Russia  remains  as  a  parasite  inter- 
fering in  Polish  affairs  and  holding  Po- 
land as  a  captive  state.  Polish  discon- 
tent has  been  manifested  on  many  occa- 
sions. These  spirited  people  overlook  the 
awesome  military  might  of  Russia  and 
dare  to  rebel  as  they  did  in  the  Poznan 
Revolt  of  1956.  It  is  true  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  at  that  time  granted  some 
freedoms,  but  these  freedoms  were 
quickly  and  quietly  revoked  when  the 
world's  attention  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  scene.  Today  the  Communists 
are  tightening  their  controls  on  the 
press,  the  church  and  commerce. 

Throughout  Poland's  history  of  op- 
pression. Poles  have  looked  to  America 
for  hope,  as  they  do  today.  Many  im- 
migrated here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  and  refugees  continue  to  seek 
entry.  The  Polish  element  in  America 
has  been  a  strengthening  agent.  In  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  Polish  resi- 
dents have  served  the  community  indus- 
triously and  loyally.  The  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction  give  empiric  proof  that 
Poland  could  be  a  great  and  powerful 
ally  if  only  her  potential  and  desire  for 
freedom  were  not  being  suppressed  by 
Communist  interference. 

On  this  day  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
are  directed  towards  Poland  and  her 
plight,  in  hopes  that  soon  she  will  be  free 
to  take  her  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3.  1959.  is  the  168th  armiversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Poland, 
and  their  undyine  struggle  to  attain  the 
most  cheri.shed  dream  of  mankind,  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  pro- 
vides ample  evidence  of  Poland's  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  independence 
and  liberty  which  Poland's  sons  have, 
throughout  history,  fought  to  preserve. 

The  stratctjic  location  of  Poland,  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  mighty  nations,  has 
required  that  the  Polish  people  maintain 
an  ever  watchful  eye  on  their  national 
integrity.  Today  Poland  continues  to 
wage  that  struggle,  and  yet.  in  the  face 
of  adversity,  that  nation's  pat^rlots  have 
proven  worthy  of  undying  fame  in  the 
annals  of  democracy. 

Indeed,  though  Poland  is  subject  to  the 
ruthless  oppression  of  Soviet  tyranny, 
the  flame  of  liberty  continues  to  burn 
within  their  hearts.  And  of  greater  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple who  have  left  Poland,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  as  well,  have  not  forgotten 
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the  old  country.  Indeed,  we  are  glad 
that  the  traditions  and  ancestral  her- 
itage of  the  noble  land  continue  to  find 
expression  in  the  lives  of  Polish-Ameri- 
cans. For  as  long  as  this  continues  to 
be  the  case  then  Poland  continues  to 
exist  as  a  nation;  and  the  ideals  con- 
tained within  their  Constitution  of  168 
years  ago  continue  to  be  a  reality 

Indeed,  it  is  our  fervent  hope  and  wish 
this  day  that  the  abnormal  condition 
which  cloaks  present  day  Poland  will 
soon  be  removed.  It  Is  our  fervent  desire 
that  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  Poland 
once  again  wil  he  masters  of  their  own 
destiny;  and  that  they  shall  know  the 
liberty  and  independence  which  consti- 
tute such  a  prominent  feature  of  their 
national  character. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  importance  of  doing  all  we 
can  to  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in 
Poland.  Inasmuch  as  May  3,  the  date 
on  which  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
are  celebrating  constitution  day.  falls  on 
Sunday  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  these 
remarks. 

We  have  close  ties  to  Poland.  The 
Poles  have  been  passionately  devoted  to 
freedom  through  their  entire  history,  and 
their  age-old  struggles  against  tyranny 
from  whatever  quarter  undoubtedly  pro- 
vided inspiration  to  our  own  Founding 
Fathers.  They  gave  us  substantial  help 
in  our  own  battle  for  freedom.  I  will  not 
recite  the  classic  examples  of  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusco— their  stories  are  known 
to  every  schoolboy. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  neither  of 
those  brilliant  officers  came  over  alone. 
Each  brought  with  him  a  small  entour- 
age of  trained  subalterns.  And  in  the 
light  of  the  colonists'  shortage  of  trained 
professional  officers,  the  Polish  contribu- 
tion was  a  far  more  vital  one  than  the 
numbers  of  those  who  came  would  seem 
to  indicate.  We  certainly  never  should 
forget  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko.  But  of 
more  importance  in  encouraging  the 
fight  for  human  freedom  today,  is  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  doing  all  In 
our  power  to  assist  Poland,  as  of  now,  in 
its  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  no  historical  novelty  for  Poland 
to  be  struggling  under  the  heel  of  an 
invader.  Poland  has  been  invaded  many 
times.  It  never  has  been  conquered.  It 
has  not  been  conquered  now.  It  Is  only 
a  question  of  time  when,  once  again,  it 
will  emerge  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Large  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  Polish  background  are  working  to- 
ward that  end.  They  ask  and  expect 
from  the  rest  of  us  moral  support  and 
such  material  support  as  may  be  effec- 
tive. And  it  seems  only  right  and  just 
that  they  should  have  it.  Love  of  their 
ancestral  land  in  no  way  impairs  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  Stetes.  If  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  accurate  figures,  I 
venture  to  say  we  would  find  that  more 
persons  of  Polish  blood  served  in  the 
American  Army  in  World  War  11  than 
the  Polish  nation  was  able  to  put  in  the 
Held  in  that  same  war. 


I  hope  that  in  the  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  our  Government  will  see  to 
it  that  Poland  gets  enough  to  strengthen 
its  people  in  their  determination  to  shake 
off  the  Kremlin  yoke.  Gomulka,  the 
Communist  puppet  in  Poland,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  obedient  Kremlin  stooge. 
But  the  Polish  people  are  far  from  bow- 
ing supinely  to  his  leadership. 

So  it  would  seem  that  by  careful  plan- 
ning and  adroit  handling  of  any  eco- 
nomic aid  given  Poland  we  can  make  the 
lot  of  the  Polish  ijeople  now  suffering 
under  Communist  forces  a  bit  easier 
without  strengthening  the  Communist 
regime.  We  should  do  all  we  can  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  speak  in  observ- 
ance of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Even  though  the  proud  and  long- 
suffering  Polish  people  are  today  the  un- 
happy subjects  of  a  despotic  and  godless 
government  which  is  an  Instrimient  of 
the  Kremlin,  nevertheless  this  pause  to 
remark  the  anniversary  of  a  day  when 
Poland  was  free  and  independent  is  not 
without  significance. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
note  this  day  and  date. 

First  of  all,  it  calls  to  mind  the  sad 
contrast  between  the  bright  and  prosper- 
ous Poland  under  democratic  auspices 
and  the  drab  and  poverty-stricken  coun- 
try that  we  know  today  under  its  Com- 
munist overlords.  This  comparison  be- 
tween our  two  systems  should  furnish 
food  for  thought  for  those  who  ponder 
the  value  of  membership  in  the  Red 
satellite  system. 

Second,  it  provides  us  with  a  tragic, 
object  lesson  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Communist  word  can  be  trusted  and 
relied  upon  since  the  agreement  to  per- 
mit free  elections  In  Poland  was  a  spe- 
cific pledge  of  Stalin  at  Yalta.  The  speed 
with  which  this  promise  was  broken  pro- 
vided ample  proof  of  the  folly  of  believ- 
ing that  it  is  p>osslble  to  deal  with  the 
Communists  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
This  lesson  has  significance  for  us  today 
as  we  approach  another  summit  meeting. 

Third,  this  remembrance  of  other  times 
brings  vividly  to  our  minds  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  the  Polish  people  today 
as  they  eke  out  an  existence  under  the 
harsh  regimen  of  the  police  state.  And 
yet  theirs  has  not  been  a  hopeless  and 
abject  submission.  Even  in  the  face  of 
the  tommygun  and  the  tank,  they  have 
shown  admirably  that  patriotism  and 
love  of  liberty  cannot  be  eradicated  by 
the  severest  privations. 

The  humor,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  Poles  under  the  great- 
est provocations  from  their  government 
of  turncoats  has  won  the  admire  tion  and 
applause  of  the  free  world.  And  the 
threat  of  their  anger  if  pushed  too  far 
has  even  won  grudging  concessions  from 
their  Red  overlords. 

Foremost  among  the  sustaining  and 
consoling  forces  for  the  Poles  has  been 
their  strong  reliance  on  their  religion. 
Amid  persecution  and  propaganda,  they 
have  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  one  can  never  forget 
the  pictures  of  throngs  of  Polish  people 
packed  tightly  together  in  his  cathedral 


to  hear  the  message  of  Cardinal  WyszjTj- 
ski,  newly  restored  to  them.  The  light 
and  pride  and  faith  in  those  uplifted 
faces  was  a  message  of  inspiration  for  the 
world  and  was  a  reminder  too  that  this 
sort  of  faith  can  never  be  destroyed. 

Finally,  the  observance  of  this  day- 
gives  us  in  free  America  a  chance  to 
send  a  message  of  cheer  and  consolation 
to  our  Polish  brothers  and  to  reafifirm  oui- 
resolution  that  we  stand  by  them  In  their 
days  of  trial. 

We  must  keep  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
people  ever  vivid  before  the  bar  of  world 
public  opinion.  We  must  encourage 
their  reasonable  efforts  toward  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  national  destiny.  We 
must  lend  them  moral  support,  but  we 
must  also  be  willmg  to  make  available 
to  them  such  material  aid  as  will  assist 
them  in  their  struggle  for  survival. 

The  light  of  freedom  which  the  Polish 
people  have  so  bravely  kept  alight  must 
not  be  extinguished.  It  must  be  fed  and 
nurtured  so  that  one  day  It  will  again 
shine  unfettered  and  strong  in  observ- 
ance of  the  new  Polish  Constitution  Day 
which  will  surely  come 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  168th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
America's  feeling  toward  Poland  and  to 
evaluate  the  situation  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion imder  Communist  domination. 

History  Is  studded  with  landmarks  of 
the  ascendancy  of  mankind  over  oppres- 
sion. The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  has  remained  a  landmark  of  the 
unquenchable  determination  of  man  to 
be  free  and  equal.  The  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  is  more  than  the 
commemoration  of  an  event.  It  Is  living 
evidence  that  the  same  will  which 
brought  that  Constitution  into  being 
still  survives.  It  is  an  expression  of  hope 
and  determmation  that  persists  not  only 
m  Poland  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
who  have  known,  and  all  men  who  yearn 
for  freedom  and  equality. 

The  Polish  Constitution  broke  with  the 
heritage  of  feudalism,  serfdom,  a  privi- 
leged gentry,  extreme  disci-imination. 
state  centralism,  and  recognized  that 
"All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and 
integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty, 
and  the  good  order  of  society,  on  an 
equal  scale,  and  on  a  lasting  foundation." 

While  that  Constitution  remained  in 
effect  no  longer  than  1  year,  the  lasting 
foundation  has  remained  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people.  Though  Poland 
has  been  carved  into  bits  by  imperial 
Russia  and  Prussia — invaded  and  tram- 
pled upon  by  Nazi  Germany — and  not- 
withstanding the  present  captivity  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  same 
will  which  168  years  ago  found  expression 
in  the  Polish  Constitution  continues  to 
demand  a  substantive  expression. 

Free  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
join  today  with  the  people  of  Poland  in 
ardent  support  of  that  tenacious  will  for 
freedom.  So  long  as  this  brilliant  shaft 
of  light  penetrates  the  shadowy  murk 
which  envelops  Poland  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  realization  of 
freedom. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  on  this  historic  day 
in  thinking  of  the  people  of  Poland. 
This  168th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  still  finds  the 
people  of  Poland  living  under  the  heel  of 
Soviet  tyranny. 

So-called  freedoms  given  the  people  of 
Poland  as  a  result  of  the  Poznian  revolt 
are  disappearing.  Concessions  by  the 
Communists,  as  we  in  the  free  world 
should  know  by  now,  are  given  only  be- 
cause it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Communists. 

It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Moscow- 
dominated  rulers  of  Poland  to  announce 
the  end  of  collective  farms,  new  policies 
toward  the  church,  and  relaxation  of 
newspaper  censorship  after  the  new 
regime  which  followed  the  Poznan  revolt. 
Yet  slowly  these  new  freedoms  have  been 
melting  away,  because  the  Communists 
have  decided  it  is  now  time  to  ignore 
what  they  promised  a  short  time  ago. 

So  once  more  the  Polish  people  face 
the  prospect  of  collective  farms,  persecu- 
tion of  the  church,  and  a  party-controlled 
press.  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture  to  view 
on  this  anniversary.  Is  this  the  show- 
place  of  the  Commimist  world,  the  na- 
tion which  proves  to  the  free  world  that 
people  can  rule  themselves  and  be  free  of 
Moscow  domination  but  still  be  linked  to 
Russia?  If  this  is  what  the  Soviets  mean 
when  they  speak  of  coexistence  with 
small  nations  bordering  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  satellite  neighbors,  let  it  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  world. 

For  Poland  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Russian  nation  today  as  is  Moscow. 
Freedoms  as  we  in  the  Western  World 
know  them  are  not  found  in  Poland,  even 
imder  the  new  self-rule  regime.  And  the 
Polish  people  must  wonder  if  they  will 
ever  again  know  the  freedoms  that  they 
had  under  the  constitution  adopted  so 
many  years  ago. 

Let  us  assure  the  people  of  Poland  that 
we  in  America  share  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  We  mark  this 
historic  day  in  Polish  history  with  re- 
newed pladges  of  friendship  to  the  people 
of  Poland  and  with  our  prayers  for  their 
eventual  liberation  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  thing  about  the  love  of  free- 
dom which  is  recognized  all  over  the 
world  and  is  engraven  deeply  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  that  is  that  most  peo- 
ple are  always  ready  to  fight  for  it.  Love 
of  freedom  never  dies  but  sometimes  be- 
cause of  faint  hearts  the  fight  for  it  is 
neglected  and  it  is  apt  to  suffer  materi- 
ally or  perish.  It  is  the  Inspiration  and 
the  courage  and  the  deep  faith  of  afflicted 
people  like  the  people  of  Poland  that  keep 
the  fires  of  freedom  burning  bright. 

Crushed  by  the  tryanny  of  godless 
communism  and  beset  on  every  side  by 
oppression,  violence,  murder  and  rape, 
the  Poles  fight  on,  firm  in  the  belief 
that  someday  theirs  will  be  the  victory 
and  peace  will  take  the  place  of  oppres- 
sion and  goodwill  the  place  of  hatred. 
It  is  a  privilege  if  not  a  duty  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  this  undying  faith  and 
fortitude  and  I  join  with  the  people  of 
the  free  world  on  this  anniversary  of 


their  Constitution  Dt.y  in  admiration  for 
these  people  and  I  resolve  that  I  will  co- 
operate in  every  way  possible  to  aid  In 
the  preservation  of  their  honor  and  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  their  hope 
to  reestablish  freedom  in  their  country. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, we  are  reminded  that  freedom- 
loving  nations  must  be  ever-vigilant  in 
order  to  safeguard  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. 

Conditions  in  Poland  during  the  18th 
century  were  of  a  desperate  nature.  Her 
neighbors,  Russia.  Austria  and  Prussia 
each  coveted  a  portion  of  Polish  terri- 
tory in  order  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
vantage each  would  gain  by  annexation. 
In  1772  Poland  was  partitioned.  Out- 
raged by  this  overt  act.  the  peoples  of 
Poland  instituted  a  series  of  reforms,  one 
of  which  was  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3.  1791.  It  was  a  most 
liberal  docvmient,  and  in  fact  it  reflected 
the  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  the  ide- 
ologies of  the  English  political  philos- 
ophers then  prevalent  in  Western 
Europe. 

Unfortunately  the  constitution  never 
became  firmly  established  in  peacetime, 
because  again  Poland's  neighbors  in- 
vaded her.  dissected  her,  and  deprived 
her  of  independence.  Indeed  Poland's 
history  consists  of  a  series  of  valiant 
efforts  to  maintain  Poland's  national 
Integrity. 

Today,  Poland  is  again  the  victim  of 
her  neighbor.  The  Soviet  menace  that 
confronts  her  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
threat  to  date.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  it 
is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  liberty  and  love  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  her  patriots,  that  as  in  previous  situ- 
ations, they  will  emerge  the  victors. 
When  this  is  done,  Poland  will  enjoy  the 
ideologic  principles  that  are  so  much  a 
part  of  its  national  character;  and  the 
theory  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of 
1791  may  again  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  in  the  recognition  of 
Poland's  Constitution  Day  which  yes- 
terday marked  the  168th  anniversary  of 
the  first  democratic  constitution  in  Po- 
land. 

It  is  one  of  history's  ironies  that  two 
nations  whose  peoples  had  such  similar 
loves  of  human  liberties  should  have  been 
destined  for  such  dissimilar  paths  as  the 
United  States  and  Poland  during  those 
168  years. 

The  United  States,  in  1791  a  struggling 
yoimg  nation  whose  own  Constitution  was 
only  4  years  old,  whose  independence  had 
been  recently  won  with  the  aid  of  Polish 
patriots,  has  not  since  known  the  tyrant's 
heel. 

Poland,  whose  people  love  freedom  no 
less,  as  we  well  know  from  the  many 
outstanding  citizens  of  Polish  descent  in 
our  own  country  who  have  fought  in  our 
wars,  served  in  our  Government,  and 
charaterized  democracy  in  every  way, 
was  to  know  little  relief  from  oppression. 

Today,  Poland  is  in  the  grasp  of  com- 
munism and  the  United  States  is  the  bul- 
wark of  the  free  world.  But  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  their  Constitution 
through  all  these  years  of  hardship  only 


illustrates  how  deeply  ingrained  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  in  the  Polish  people.  It  is 
a  spirit  of  liberty  which  will  ever  strike 
a  sjonpathetic  chord  in  all  Americans, 
and  serves  as  an  Inspiration  to  keep  up 
the  fight  to  restore  freedom  not  only  to 
Poland  but  to  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sim- 
day,  May  3,  was  Poland's  Constitution 
Day,  a  day  which  marked  the  168th  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution's 
adoption.  Once  again  this  meaningful 
occasion  was  celebrated  by  Poland's 
many  friends  In  this  country,  which  her 
own  people  could  unfortunately  com- 
memorate only  in  their  hearts. 

Inspired  by  the  Ideals  proclaimed  In 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  repre- 
sents an  outstanding  achievement  In 
creative  statesmanship.  The  principles 
enunciated  therein  survived  Poland's 
early  struggles  for  Independence,  and 
were  retained  In  the  constitutional  laws 
of  the  reborn  Polish  State  after  World 
War  I.  These  high  principles  were  ob- 
served up  until  the  ravages  of  World  War 
II.  when  two  brutal  despots  conspired  to 
eliminate  Independence  and  freedom 
from  central  Eurof)e.  Today,  the  terrible 
force  of  International  communism  con- 
tinues that  despotic  rule. 

However,  despite  the  Imposition  of  a 
Communist  constitution  In  1953,  to- 
gether with  other  measures  of  subjuga- 
tion and  repression,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
still  lives  within  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.  The  Poznan  revolt  of  1956  was 
clear  Indication  that  Soviet  domination 
will  not  be  Indefinitely  accepted,  and 
that  resistance  to  communism  will  con- 
tinue. 

By  reason  of  their  courage  In  the  face 
of  Communist  dictatorship,  the  Polish 
people  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  freedom-loving  men  and  women  the 
world  over.  Their  adherence  to  the  val- 
ues set  out  In  the  1791  Constitution  re- 
mains steadfast  despite  persistent  ef- 
forts by  the  Communists  to  eliminate  all 
vestige  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  proud  to  in- 
clude many  persons  of  Polish  descent 
among  Its  populace.  They  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  every  aspect  of 
community  endeavor,  and  are  keenly 
alert  to  the  responsibilities  accompany- 
ing citizenship  In  a  free  and  democratic 
society. 

As  we  renew  our  bonds  of  friendship 
with  the  people  of  Poland  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  let  us  remember  that  our  basic 
and  cherished  constitutional  documents 
were  inspired  by  common  ideals. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  therefore  dedicate 
this  day  to  the  Polish  people,  joining 
them  in  the  prayer  that  they  will  soon 
once  again  be  free  to  join  in  its  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  speak 
in  this  House  of  an  anniversary  that  is 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry — the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
great  Uberal  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791 — we  have  a  special  obligation  this 
year  to  think  of  the  difBculties  of  Po- 
land's present  position  among  nations. 

Let  lis  remember  that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple are  situated  by  the  facts  of  geography 


on  the  borders  of  an  overwhelming 
neighbor,  the  Soviet  Empire.  Let  us 
remember  that  Poland's  western  bor- 
ders— In  an  area  that  for  centuries  has 
been  a  center  of  struggle,  grief  and  tor- 
ment— are  not  as  yet  recognized  as  fixed 
and  lawful  by  the  NATO  powers,  but  only 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us  recall  that 
when  the  Marshall  plan  was  launched, 
the  Polish  Government  of  the  time  sought 
to  participate — and  that  the  Soviet  reac- 
tion was  swift  and  terrible.  Let  us  re- 
member that  even  today  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  to  keep  open  windows 
to  the  Western  World — that  Western  cor- 
respondents are  secure  In  Warsaw  even 
though  they  suffer  censorship  or  expul- 
sion In  Moscow,  that  the  Polish  people 
have  successfully  insisted  upon  main- 
taining a  certain  basic  freedom  from  the 
Image  of  the  Soviet  monolith. 

We  need  to  think  of  these  things,  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  1791  Constitution, 
because  we  must  recognize  that  it  may 
be  years  or  decades  before  the  Polish  peo- 
ple once  more  will  be  truly  independent 
and  we  must  be  as  patient  as  they  will 
surely  be  compelled  to  be. 

They  have  a  reason  for  their  patience, 
because  the  Polish  people  have  proved 
themselves  in  circumstances  even  more 
frozen  and  difficult  than  those  they  know 
now. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  after  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  was  adopted  that  the 
celebrated  third  partition  of  Poland 
ended  the  country's  existence  as  a  sep- 
arate nation  for  five  generations.  Her 
threat  neighbors,  which  had  contended 
for  her  territory,  gobbled  her  up  in  a 
total  bite.  In  a  deal  between  kings  and 
emperors  that  gave  the  Polish  people 
no  choice. 

The  F>a£sing  of  five  generations,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  that  Poland  had 
died.  There  were  Polish  F>atriots  in  many 
lands  and  PoUsh  leaders  in  self-Imposed 
exile.  There  were  the  Polish  people 
themselves  in  their  villages  and  cities, 
on  their  farms  and  small  holdings,  who 
longed  constantly  for  a  national  resto- 
ration. And  in  the  end  there  was  a 
restoration. 

The  central  symbol  of  Polish  freedom 
that  gave  her  people  the  strength  and 
ideal  to  hold  on  for  five  generations 
was  the  1791  Constitution — a  document 
that  deserves  a  high  rating  in  the  annals 
of  statesmanship. 

In  the  heart  of  eastern  feudalistic 
Europe,  under  the  menace  of  greedy  and 
contentious  enemies,  the  Polish  people 
proclaimed  in  that  constitution  that  the 
source  of  all  government  power  was  the 
people  themselves.  The  feudal  system 
died  as  commoners  gained  the  right  to 
acquire  land,  to  rise  to  the  ranks  of  com- 
missioned oflBcers  in  the  army,  to  hold 
posts  of  honor  in  the  civil  service.  Re- 
ligious freedom  was  guaranteed  and  the 
powers  of  the  government  were  divided 
between  the  separate  branches,  precisely 
as  only  4  years  earlier  in  this  country 
they  were  divided  between  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  departments. 

In  short.  In  this  constitution  Poland 
proclaimed  freedom  in  the  modem 
sense,  in  the  sense  of  a  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Poland  came  of  age — 
and  It  was  a  decisive  fact  In  her  sui-vlval 


after  she  was  temporarily  extinguished 
from  the  roUcall  of  nations.  Poland  re- 
mained a  reality  and  a  nationality  be- 
cause her  people  thought  of  themselves 
in  those  terms,  and  freedom  still  lived  in 
Warsaw. 

Despite  Communist  efforts  to  thwart 
it,  freedom  lives  in  Warsaw  today,  we 
may  be  sure,  and  it  is  appropriate  for  us 
to  join  in  a  commemoration  of  Poland's 
national  holiday.  We  have  reason  for 
faith,  out  of  generations  of  history,  that 
Poland's  people  in  the  fullness  of  time 
once  more  will  be  the  masters  of  their 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  here  today  in  the 
tribute  being  paid  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  who 
are  of  Polish  ancestry. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Poland 
do  not  now  enjoy  the  basic  freedoms  set 
forth  in  and  guaranteed  by  their  Consti- 
tution of  May  3,  1791.  Poland,  along 
with  other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
has  come  under  the  heel  of  a  vicious 
form  of  colonialism — Soviet  interna- 
tional communi.<^m.  a  crude  philosophy 
designed  to  subjugate  freedom  and  to 
make  slaves  of  people  all  over  the  world. 

In  America,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  si>ecial  contribution  to 
our  fight  for  freedom  made  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  Gen.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski and  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuzko. 
The  Polish  people  recognized  then  that 
we  needed  help,  and  that  help  was  read- 
ily provided. 

Today  the  people  of  Poland  need  help 
more  than  at  any  other  time  in  her  his- 
tory. Communism  has  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  Polish  economy.  Starvation 
and  economic  dislocation  are  prevalent. 

There  has  been  no  genuine  freedom  of 
opinion  In  Poland  since  the  loss  of  in- 
dependence, and  even  the  freedom  of 
criticism  permitted  in  1956  lasted  less 
than  a  year.  Censoi-ship  has  been  re- 
established. Today  the  press  and  other 
media  of  infoimation  are  again  becom- 
ing subservient  to  the  Communist  Party. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  Michi- 
gan, there  are  many  American  citizens 
of  Polish  ancestry.  They  are  fine  and 
respected  people.  They  have  achieved 
high  positions  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. They  have  been  honored  with 
public  oflBce.  As  Americsms  they  fought 
heroically  in  World  War  I  and  World 
II.  and  in  the  Korean  conflict.  These 
distinguished  American  citizens  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  country  of 
their  ancestry  will  again  be  independent 
and  free.  They  look  forward,  as  do  all 
Americans,  to  the  time  when  the  destiny 
of  Poland  will  again  be  in  the  hands  of 
its  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  Amer- 
icans join  in  this  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  for  their  courage,  and  for  the 
hope  that  the  i>eople  of  Poland  will  soon 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom once  more. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marked  the]  168th  aruiiversary  of  the 
adopticm  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  and 
it  is  most  fitting  that  the  Congress  today 
once  more  should  honor  Poland's  Consti- 


tution E>ay  with  these  tributes  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  praising  the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the 
great  Polish  people  who  have  been  fight- 
ing the  battle  for  freedom  for  centuries 
with  a  tenacity  and  a  bravery  that  could 
never  possibly  be  surpassed  or  exceeded. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  is  very  appropriate 
that  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  that  the  Congress 
hail  this  great  historic  event  and  laud 
the  gallantry,  courage,  and  fidelity  of 
the  sorely  afflicted  Polish  people  and  thus 
strengthen  the  hopes  and  ideals  and 
strivings  of  the  Poles  for  their  liberation 
from  tyranny  and  oppression.  ^  . 

As  lovers  of  freedom,  all  Americans  de- 
plore the  bondage  in  which  the  Polish 
people  are  held  by  a  ruthless  Communist 
tyranny.  Anyone  who  believes  that  the 
Polish  people  have  become  converts  to 
communism  or  are  permitting  themselves 
to  be  used  as  stooges  by  the  Soviets  is 
simply  not  familiar  with  the  tempera- 
ment, the  loyalty  and  the  courage  of  this 
great  people  who  for  centuries  have 
struggled  and  sacrificed  beyond  measure 
to  establish  and  to  preserve  their  God- 
given  liberty.  The  unfortunate  plight 
of  the  gallant  Poles  calls  for  a  renewed 
pledge  of  assistance  by  all  Americans  to  % 

sustain  and  strengthen  the  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  democratic  government 
of  their  own  choice  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  and  glory  of 
the  Polish  people  that  they  have  never 
surrendered  their  rights,  they  have  never 
forfeited  their  freedom,  they  have  never 
ceased  their  resistance  to  tyranny.  On 
the  contrary,  this  courageous  people  are 
working  for  liberation  from  the  yoke  of 
Russian  bondage,  ready  to  proclaim  their 
determination  for  freedom,  ready  to 
make  all  sacrifices  to  recover  their  stolen  ^ 
liberties. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  loyal,  unswerv- 
ing allegiance  of  the  Polish  people  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  American  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  will  insist  upon 
the  establishment  of  boundaries  for 
Poland  heretofore  agreed  upon  by  the 
Soviet  Government  at  the  Council  of 
Riga  in  1921.  Under  this  solemn  agree- 
ment, the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the 
Rivers  Oder  and  Neisse.  If  justice  is 
to  be  done,  the  Soviet  Government 
should  be  urged  to  respect  this  agree- 
ment into  which  it  entered  after  the 
question  had  been  carefully  discussed. 

The  plight  of  Poland  is  one  of  the 
great  political  crimes  of  the  ages.  The 
cruel  betrayal  of  this  people  at  Yalta  is 
a  stain  and  blemish  upon  democratic 
government  that  cannot  be  erased.  Let  • ' 
us  then  today  in  the  name  of  freedom,  ' 
let  us  reiterate  our  loyalty  to  Poland  and 
the  sacred  cause  of  Polish  liberty.  Let 
us  work  courageously  for  Poland's  lib- 
eration and  the  self-determination  of 
oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day,  let 
all  true  Americans  rally  to  the  cause  of 
Polish  freedom,  pledging  anew  to  the 
Polish  people  our  assistance  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.    Let  us  offer  ^ 

our  friendship,  our  support  and  our  help 
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in  this  flght  for  human  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. Let  us  work  for  the  day  when 
Poland  is  again  a  free  and  independent 
nation.         

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ma- 
terial things,  progress  seems  synonymous 
with  the  passage  of  time.  We  can  be 
fairly  certain  that  10  years  from  now 
science  and  technology  will  bring  to  man 
new  and  better  ways  of  controlling  his 
physical  environment.  And  when  we 
compare  our  comforts  with  those  of  our 
ancestors,  the  differences  are  truly 
amazing. 

But  in  Ce  realm  of  morals,  values,  and 
Ideals  progress  often  means  returning  to 
principles  laid  down  long  ago.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  of  religion,  of  philoso- 
phy, of  art.  and  of  music.  It  is  also  true 
of  political  principles. 

Among  the  charters^of  political  liberty 
to  which  men  return  for  instruction  and 
inspiration,  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  occupies  a  position  of  preeminence. 

As  accepted  by  the  Polish  Diet,  the 
Constitution  of  1791  incorporated  princi- 
ples that  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  basic  to  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  man — government  founded  on  the 
will  of  the  governed  and  on  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  The  Constitution  of  1791 
also  provided  for  separation  of  powers, 
a  bicameral  legislature,  and  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  Finally,  it  respected 
property  rights  and  preserved  the  re- 
ligious traditions  of  the  Polish  people. 

In  1795  Poland  was  partitioned  by  her 
more  powerful  and  less  politically  en- 
lightened neighbors.  This  act  of  greed 
destroyed  neither  the  liberty-loving 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
Communist  tyranny  and  the  Red  Army 
dealt  another  heavy  blow  to  Poland's 
hopes  and  ideals.  Yet.  the  forces  of 
tyrarmy  and  their  false  promises  of  prog- 
ress never  have  prevailed  for  long  and 
never  will  prevail  for  long  against  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  freedom. 

As  the  Poles'  love  of  liberty  and  the 
principles  of  their  Constitution  of  1791 
have  withstood  oppression  in  the  past, 
so  will  they  endure  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
Important  Polish  national  holiday,  the 

celebration  of  the  168th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  was  observed 
yesterday.  The  annals  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple are  marked  by  suffering,  glorious 
deeds,  tragedies,  and  the  ability  to  rise 
above  what  might  crush  a  lesser  nation. 

The  first  partition  of  this  brave  coun- 
try took  place  in  1772,  when  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  callously  helped 
themselves  to  large  pieces  of  Polish  terri- 
tory in  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
first  partition  of  Poland.  This  first  par- 
tition had  a  profound  effect  upon  public 
opinion  in  Poland;  far  from  crushing  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  It  galvanized  them 
Into  action  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
new  Constitution  adopted  on  May  3. 
1791.  Just  a  few  years  after  the  passage 
of  this  Constitution,  the  soldiers  of 
Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia  overran  the 
country  in  the  second  partition. 

We  all  know  the  outcome  of  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  August  25,  1939. 
when,  in  collusion  with  Germany,  the 


Soviet  Union  invaded  Poland  and  an 
agreement  was  proclaimed  parceling  out 
its  territories  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

It  Is  a  pleasiire  for  me  today  to  salute 
those  of  Polish  extraction  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  owe  much  to  the  memory  of 
those  Polish  patriots,  statesmen,  scien- 
tists, soldiers,  and  musicians  who  came  to 
this  country,  adopted  it  as  their  own, 
and  contributed  so  much  to  our  history. 

I  should  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Poland  now  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  liberties  which  they 
purchased  so  dearly  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  then  lost,  may  soon  be 
regained,  and  that  the  spirit  which  has 
carried  Poland  through  centuries  of  ad- 
versity and  hardship  may  continue  to 
endure. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3. 
1959.  has  been  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  a  day  on 
which  to  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  This  will  mark  the  168th 
anniversaiT  of  the  adoption  of  Poland's 
Constitution. 

Annually  on  this  day  we  Americans 
express  our  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
compassion  toward  the  freedom- loving 
people  of  Poland  and  extend  to  them 
our  hand  and  hope  that  they  will  shortly 
break  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  assume 
their  rightful  place  among  the  great  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  world.  This 
expression  of  ours  which  we  make  volun- 
tarily one  day  a  year,  nevertheless  is  in 
our  hearts  each  and  every  minute  of 
each  and  every  day  of  each  and  every 
year.  History  has  shown  that  the  spirit 
of  godliness,  freedom,  independence, 
brotherhood  and  peace  always  re- 
mains steadfast  in  the  heart  of  every 
Polish  person.  History  has  shown  that 
tyranny  and  oppression  have  never  long 
sui'vived  in  Poland,  nor  will  it  this  time. 

The  right  thinking  people  of  the 
world  salute  our  Polish  brothers  and 
pray  with  them  that  the  day  of  their  de- 
liverance will  soon  be  at  hand.  During 
the  trying  days  of  the  birth  of  our  own 
country,  it  was  with  the  unrepayable  as- 
sistance of  Polish  patriots  who  sacrificed 
themselves  in  our  cause  that  we  were  able 

to  achieve  our  freedom.  This  we  must 
never  forget.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next 
anniversary  of  this  great  day  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  rebirth  of  free  Poland. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
development  of  institutions  which  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  citizens  In 
their  government,  and  which  enable  the 
people  of  a  nation  to  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  under  just  laws,  has  been  a  slow 
and  painstaking  process. 

For  that  reason,  concrete  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction  have  always 
been  prized  and  celebrated  by  freemen 
of  different  times,  and  of  different  lands. 

Today  we  are  commemorating  one  of 
those  important  milestones  in  the  history 
of  man's  advancement  in  freedom. 

That  milestone  is  the  famous  Consti- 
tution of  May  3.  adopted  by  the  Polish 
nation  168  years  ago. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pause 
In  our  deliberations  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  recall  that  illus- 


trious document  and  to  honor  the 
Polish  nation  which  gave  it  birth. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  milestones  in  the  evo- 
lution of  democracy  in  Elurope.  and  rep- 
resented a  considerable  achievement 
even  for  Poles  who  were  known  through 
the  centuries  as  the  Nation  of  Parlia- 
ments. 

For  we  must  remember  that,  of  all  the 
nations  and  states  of  continental  Europe 
which  survived  to  the  20th  century. 
Poland  alone  had  an  unbroken  record 
of  adherence  to  parliamentary  princi- 
ples and  institutions.  She  maintained 
her  parliamentary  system  without  break 
down  to  the  end  of  her  independent  ex- 
istence as  a  state.  For  almost  1.000 
years,  the  Poles  adhered  to  a  concept  of 
legality  which  required  the  absolutely 
freely  expressed  agreement  of  all  those 
interested.  To  the  Poles,  only  that  was 
legal,  justified,  and  obligatory  which 
was  resolved  by  a  decision  of  the  people 
or  of  their  delegates — that  is.  either 
through  a  plebiscite  or  by  way  of 
Parliament. 

Realizing  this  historical  tradition  of 
the  Polish  nation,  we  must  nevertheless 
marvel  at  the  tremendous  achievement 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  May  3. 
Through  that  constitution,  the  Poles  ac- 
complished a  fundamental  reform  of 
their  parliamentary  system.  And  they 
did  this  peacefully  and  joyfully,  with- 
out bloodshed  or  internal  dissention. 

The  Constitution  of  May  3  is  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  basic  document 
adopted  by  our  own  Nation.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  the  State — not  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state  itself.  It  divided 
the  powers  of  the  Government  between 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judiciary.  It  reaffirmed  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  which  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Poland's  historical  tra- 
dition. It  was  humanitarian  and  tol- 
erant in  its  spirit.  And,  what  is  very 
important,  it  corrected  the  basic  weak- 
ness of  Poland's  parliamentary  system 
by  departing  from  requirement  of  unan- 
imous consent  in  arriving  at  legislative 
decision. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Polish  people 
chose  to  elevate  the  anniversary  of  the 

adoption  of  their  Constitution  of  May  3 
to  the  rank  of  their  national  holiday. 
It  commemorates  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous moments  in  their  national  history. 

How  different  was  that  moment  from 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  Polish  nation 
today. 

Although  the  Poles  enjoy  a  somewhat 
larger  degree  of  freedom  today  than 
they  did  2  or  3  years  ago.  their  nation 
is  still  dominated  by  the  Communists. 
The  Poles  are  subject  to  a  system  which 
is  alien  to  their  every  tradition.  Their 
nation  remains  a  victim  of  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  Soviet  communism. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva,  it  is  timely  to  consider 
the  fate  and  the  future  of  the  Polish 
nation — and  of  the  other  nations  en- 
slaved by  Soviet  Russia. 

Last  week's  reixjrts  from  Paris  indi- 
cated that  the  Western  Big  Four  foreign 
ministers  reached  an  agreement  on  a 
package   proposal    which    will    be   pre- 


sented to  the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva 
on  May  11. 

Included  in  that  package,  according 
to  all  reports,  are  questions  relating  to 
the  future  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  to  re- 
unification of  Germany,  and  to  European 
security  arrangements. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  progress  on  the  issue  of 
European  security  without  raising  the 
question  of  Poland,  and  of  the  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Adequate  security  arrangements  are 
necessary  to  promote  peace  in  Europe 
and  in  the  world — but  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  arrangements  will  not  ma- 
terialize while  millions  of  subjugated 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  suffer 
under  the  Communist  yoke. 

Full  national  independence,  and  the 
right  to  self-determination  for  the  na- 
tions of  central  and  eastern  Europe  are 
the  prerequisites  for  achieving  decent 
and  just  security  arrangements  in 
Europe.  Such  arrangements  are  incon- 
ceivable without  them. 

I  believe  that  if  the  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva  will  result  in  an  agree- 
ment to  take  up  the  issue  of  European 
security  at  the  summit,  we  must  then 
press  the  following  conditions  : 

First,  that  free,  supervised  elections  be 
held  in  Poland  and  in  the  other  enslaved 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  and 

Secondly,  that  the  governments  chosen 
in  the  course  of  such  free  elections  be 
Invited  to  meet  with  the  big  powers,  and 
with  representatives  of  other  European 
nations,  to  negotiate  the  necessary  secu- 
rity arrangements  for  Europe. 

The  peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
European  nations  have  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves — and  they  equrilly  have 
the  richt  to  speak  for  themselves  during 
the  preparation  of  security  arrange- 
ments for  their  continent. 

I  hope  that  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  these  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  express  my  deep  ad- 
miration for  the  people  of  Poland  who 
produced  the  famous  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791.  and  who  have  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  totalitarian  doctrines  of 
their  oppressors. 

The  people  of  Poland.  I  am  confident, 
will  continue  their  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy.  I 
pray  to  God  that  their  tragic  plight  may 
soon  end.  so  that  they  may  resume  their 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free, 
democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  on  May 
3.  168  years  ago.  the  Polish  Constitution 
was  adopted.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
heroic  ideals  which  inspired  its  creation. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 1791. 
gives  full  expression  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ples' love  of  liberty  and  independence, 
and.  therefore,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
to  take  note  of  that  memorable  docu- 
ment because  those  same  principles  are 
still  very  much  alive  in  the  Polish  na- 
tion today.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
succeeding  conquerors  to  destroy  that 
love  for  independence,  Poland  has  con- 
tinued down  through  the  ages.  Need- 
less to  say,  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  present  Soviet  oppressors  will  be  no 


more  successful  in  their  devious  schemes 
to  destroy  that  dynamic  spirit. 

Polish  Americans  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  ancestral  heritage,  as 
Indeed  all  f;  eedom-loving  people  share 
that  pride.  The  heroic  patriots  of 
Poland  who  gave  their  lives  to  confirm 
the  sacredness  of  the  individual  have  be- 
queathed to  their  heirs  a  noble  legacy; 
which  legacy  I  am  convinced  will  con- 
tinue to  instill  in  the  Polish  people  that 
determination  to  preserve  their  national 
character.  It  is  my  deepest  wish  that 
one  day  soon  they  will  prove  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  their  nation 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Polish  Constitution  Day  has  a  very 
special  meaning.  As  negotiations  are 
now  under  way  at  the  diplomatic  level 
for  the  holding  of  another  summit  con- 
ference, the  case  of  Poland  today  war- 
rants the  careful  consideration  of  all 
thinking  men. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Polish  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  In  its  basic  ele- 
ments, v.as  patterned  after  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution.  On  several  occasions  in 
the  recent  past.  I  have  singled  out  article 
5  of  that  Constitution  as  worthy  of  re- 
view in  light  of  the  present  world  situa- 
tions and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
present  plight  of  the  Polish  nation.  Ar- 
ticle 5  of  the  constitution  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
lasting  foundation. 

From  this  reading  it  Is  clear  that  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  modern  day  Pol- 
ish nation  intended  that  all  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  This  guarantee  has 
as  much  if  not  more  meaning  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  today  as  it  did  to  those 
Polish  patriots  who  enunciated  the  basic 
Constitution  in  1791.  Today  the  Polish 
people  are  denied  this  basic  right  of  civi- 
lization. This  right  is  denied  them  by 
the  alien  power  which  now  controls  their 
civil  affairs  and  which  remains  in  control 
only  by  virtue  of  the  military  presence  of 

the  Russian  Army. 

In  the  springtime  of  1956  the  Polish 
people  expressed  their  contempt  for  the 
alien  occupier  of  Poland  by  a  series  of 
popular  demonstrations  and  uprisings. 
This  spirit  of  discontent  with  alien  rule 
swept  through  most  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  and  was  climaxed  by  the 
Hungarian  freedom  revolution.  A  sim- 
ilar national  freedom  revolution  in  Po- 
land was  averted  by  the  Russian  despots 
through  their  intermediary,  Gomulka, 
who  then  took  on  the  disguise  of  a  Polish 
patriot  and  went  through  the  well  staged 
motions  of  speaking  up  to  the  Russian 
leaders  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  nation. 
With  the  passage  of  time  the  true  char- 
acter and  role  of  Gomulka  and  his  small 
clique  of  collaborators  has  been  un- 
masked by  the  continuing  demands  of  the 
Polish  p>eople  for  true  lit>erty  and  freedom 
and  genuine  national  independence. 

The  Russian  leaders  seek  a  conference 
at  the  summit  with  the  Western  Powers 


in  order  to  wring  from  the  leaders  of 
freemen  the  recognition  of  a  status  quo. 
Khrushchev  has,  on  iimumerable  occa- 
sions during  the  past  year,  taken  the 
position  in  public  speeches  that  as  a 
precondition  to  such  a  summit  confer- 
ence the  Western  nations  must  agree  to 
the  recognition  of  a  status  quo.    He  has 
sharply  defined  this  to  mean  that  there 
can  be  no  discussion  about  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  once  free  and  indei>endent 
nations  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
This  is  the  price  the  Russians  are  asking 
for  a  summit  conference  in  which  they 
will  seek  to  extract  additional  conces- 
sions frcMn  the  West  and  thus  set  in 
motion  an  inevitable  trend  which  will 
lead  either  to  World  War  m  or  a  world- 
wide victory  by  the  Russitm  Commu- 
nists by  what  they  call  peaceful  coexist- 
ence.   The  Russian  leaders  need  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  status  quo  in  order  to 
give  them  time  to  consolidate  their  em- 
pire.   The  spirit  of  nationalism  which 
is  on  a  rapidly  rising  wave  behind  the 
Russian  imposed  Iron  Curtain,  has  cre- 
ated grave  problems  for  the  Kremlin  and 
thrown  tremendous  stress  upon  the  ma- 
chinery of  control  which  the  Kremlin 
uses  to  hold  its  modem-day  empire  to- 
gether.   There  are  signs  that  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  nationalism  are  rapidly 
outdistancing    the    capabilities    of    the 
Russian-controlled  mechanisms.   As  this 
ideological  conflict  enters  into  a  critical 
stage  the  Russian  leaders  now  seek  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  together  with  other  free  coun- 
tries, in  their  struggle  against  the  desire 
of  Poland  and  all  the  other  non-Russian 
nations    to   be   free    and   independent. 
This  is  what  motivates  the  Russian  lead- 
ers to  seek  a  so-called  conference  at 
the  summit.    This  will  be  their  basic 
objective  when  and  if  such  a  summit 
conference  takes  place.    It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Russian  leaders  can  win 
their  objective   without   formal   agree- 
ment to  such  a  proposal  by  the  leaders  of 
the  free  nations.    If  a  summit  confer-  . 
ence  is  convened  under  an  agenda  which 
fails  to  include  the  future  status  of  the 
subjugated  nations  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe,  the  Russians  will  have  won 
de  facto  recognition  of  a  status  quo. 
The  failure  of  the  West  to  supp>ort  the 
people  of  Poland  and  other  non-Russian 
nations  in  their  desire  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment whose  powers  shall  derive  from 
the  will  of  the  people  will  be  regarded  by 
all  thinking  people  as  tacit  agreement 
to  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  status  quo.  .^ 

There  are  overriding  reasons  why  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  must  insist 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  Po- 
land and  the  other  enslaved  countries  at 
any  summit  meeting.  The  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  set  forth  the  war  aims  of 
the  Western  Powers  and  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  Stalin,  guaranteed  govern- 
ments expressive  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple for  all  of  the  liberated  territories, 
and  denounced  any  and  all  territorial  ' 
aggrandizement.  The  Declaration  of 
Liberated  Territories  of  1944  gave  fur- 
ther guarantee  that  the  Grovernment  of 
Poland  would  be  representative  of  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  people.  Our 
own  security  and  future  as  a  free  and 
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Independent  nation  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of 
these  guaranties. 

The  only  position  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  can 
take  in  preparations  for  another  summit 
conference  Is  to  insist  that  the  first  point 
to  be  taken  up  at  such  a  conference  is 
the  case  of  Poland  and  the  other  non- 
Russian  nations  which  today  suffer  un- 
der the  enforced  control  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  is  only  by  the  removal  of  foreign  rule 
of  vast  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  fol- 
lowed by  the  introduction  of  free  and 
representative  governments,  that  we 
may  remove  the  political  tensions  which 
now  grip  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  on  this  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  that  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment will  stand  fast  by  our  solemn  war- 
time commitments  which,  if  realized, 
will  give  real  life  and  meaning  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  which  today  stands 
as  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  all  the 
Polish  people. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  3.  we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  famous  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 
This  celebration  is  a  solemn  occasion 
for  the  Polish  p>eople.  for  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry,  and  for  friends  of  free- 
dom everywhere.  If  we  should  look  at 
the  Polish  Constitution  today  and  com- 
pare it  with  our  own  or  with  many  of  the 
other  liberal  constitutions  which  have 
been  written  over  the  past  century  and  a 
half,  we  might  wonder  why  this  partic- 
ular constitution  has  attracted  so  much 
attention.  The  answer  is  quite  simple. 
At  the  particular  time  in  which  it  was 
drawn  up  it  was  a  very  large  step  for- 
ward for  the  Polish  Nation.  It  granted 
the  Polish  people  significant  freedoms 
which  they  had  not  possessed  before. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
political  documents  in  the  history  of  cen- 
tral Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  re- 
call today  this  ancient  document  of 
Polish  liberty  because  the  Polish  people 
are  oppressed  by  a  foreign  tyranny. 
Today  they  do  not  have  the  full  meas- 
ure of  human  rights  such  as  we  are  so 
fortunate  to  enjoy  in  this  great  demo- 
cratic country  of  ours.  We  who  are  so 
blessed  with  liberty  can  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  not.  More  than 
that,  we  can  and  should  do  all  within 
our  strength  and  power  to  help  them 
regain  the  freedom  and  rights  which  they 
once  fully  enjoyed.  We  should  exhau.st 
all  the  resources  of  peaceful  diplomacy 
and  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  bring 
about  this  desired  end.  Fortunately  we 
have  seen  signs  within  the  past  couple  of 
years  that  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Po- 
land may  not  be  completely  hop>eless. 
We  should  encourage  in  every  discreet 
way  we  can  those  currents  of  independ- 
ence that  are  stirring  in  the  Polish  na- 
tion. If  we  do  so,  we  may  yet  see  a  much 
larger  measure  of  liberty  restored  to  the 
Polish  people  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. This  should  be  one  of  the  prime 
aims  of  American  foreign  policy  as  we 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
nowned Polish  Constitution  drawn  up 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the   168th  anniversary  of  the 


establishment  of  the  truly  first  demo- 
cratic constitution  in  all  of  Europe,  the 
Polish  Constitution,  was  celebrated  yes- 
terday. It  was  then  and  still  is  an  out- 
standing document  which  removed  re- 
strictions on  the  individual,  assured  reli- 
gious freedom  and  discarded  the  heritage 
of  class  distinction.  It  has  remained  to 
this  day  one  of  the  outstanding  examples 
of  democratic  thinking. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  jaeople  who 
led  all  of  Europe  in  demonstrating  the 
values  of  democratic  processes,  have 
been  themselves  deprived  of  this  freedom 
for  the  past  20  years. 

In  September  1939  the  Nazi  hordes  of 
Adolph  Hitler  invaded  Poland.  The 
valiant  Polish  people  fought  to  protect 
the  precious  hberties  they  cherished  so 
highly  but  were  overwhelmed  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  Even  then  the  Polish 
people  felt  that  they  would  soon  again 
regain  their  national  autonomy  through 
the  aid  of  their  allies. 

This  hope  was  shattered  almost  im- 
mediately when  the  Soviet  Union  joined 
hands  with  Germany  and  invaded 
Poland  from  the  east.  Subsequently, 
history  is  well  remembered.  The  Rus- 
sian Army,  once  established  in  Poland, 
aided  the  small  Communist  Party  in 
crushing  opposition  whenever  it  arose. 
Through  the  secret  police,  the  prison 
camp,  and  the  other  terrors  they  use  so 
frequently,  the  Communists  have  man- 
aged to  control  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  Poland  is  today  cut  off 
from  the  West  with  which  it  shares  the 
closest  cultural,  economic,  and  religious 
ties. 

The  policy  of  this  country  toward 
Poland  must  be  clear  and  unflinching. 

As  we  are  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  an  enduring  peace  and  the  harsh 
realities  of  coexistence,  none  of  us  can 
forget  our  long  friendship  with  this  gal- 
lant nation,  and  an  unpaid  debt  that 
goes  back  as  far  as  our  own  revolution 
in  which  so  many  sons  of  Poland  bore 
arms  at  our  sides. 

We  know  in  our  hearts  that  coexist- 
ence is  not  the  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  world  so  long  as  it  must  be  based 
upon  the  cruel  injustices  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Poland  and  the  other  free 
nations  engulfed  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. We  have  not  forgotten  them.  We 
have  not  turned  our  backs  on  their  sad 
plight.  And  I  know  that  whatever  the 
exp>ediencies  of  the  moment  may  be  so 
far  as  oflBcial  foreign  policy  is  con- 
cerned, the  American  people  will  never 
abandon  their  resolve  to  hope  for  the 
freedom  of  om*  friends  and  welcome 
them  once  more  into  the  family  of  inde- 
pendent, sovereign,  and  liberated  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poland 
has  had  a  long  and  glorious  history,  re- 
plete with  examples  of  courage  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  face  of  oppression  and 
injustice.  One  of  the  milestones  in  her 
history  was  the  adoption  on  May  3,  1791. 
of  a  constitution  which  was  an  innova- 
tion for  a  country  in  her  position. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  at  a  time 
when  Poland's  greedy  neighlx>rs  were 
seeking  once  more  to  partition  Poland 
among  themselves.  Polish  leaders 
hoped,  with  the  adoption  of  this  progres- 
sive document,  to  stave  off  the  impend- 


ing danger.  By  its  provisions,  Poland 
turned  from  an  autocratic  to  a  limited 
and  constitutional  monarchy.  A  liberal 
parliamentary  system  was  Introduced. 
The  electorate  was  enlarged  and  certain 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  a  few  were 
made  available  to  more  people.  The 
entire  peasantry  was  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  and  the  landlord's 
prerogatives  were  sharply  curtailed. 
Absolute  religious  freedom  was  intro- 
duced. 

Poland  wanted  to  prove  by  this  Consti- 
tution that  she  was  fully  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  democratic  ideas 
that  were  then  sweeping  the  West,  and 
she  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  democratize 
political  institutions  through  constitu- 
tional means. 

The  Poles  were  not  able  to  carry 
through  the  intent  of  this  historic  docu- 
ment, for  her  three  f)Owerful  neighbors — 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia — overran 
Poland  and  divided  her  among  them- 
selves. 

Although  the  Constitution  of  1791  died 
with  Poland's  loss  of  independence  at 
that  time,  the  spirit  of  that  docxmient 
lived  and  lives  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  freedom-loving  Poles.  The  Poles 
are  proud  of  their  great  deeds  and  ac- 
complishments, and  they  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  pride  which  is  theirs.  They 
are  well  known  as  diligent  and  skillful 
workers,  as  fearless  warriors  and  stal- 
wart defenders  of  democracy,  and  as  ac- 
complished masters  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Present  day  Poles,  descendents 
of  their  brave  forebearers.  are  not  likely 
to  deviate  from  the  goals  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  adopted  168  years  ago 
today.  They  want  freedom,  liberty,  and 
national  independence,  as  do  all  the  en- 
slaved nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  2 
days  ago.  on  May  1,  we  in  the  United 
States  observed  loyalty  day,  a  day  on 
which  we  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
Today  we  mark  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
a  day  which  saw  the  birth  of  liberty  and 
freedom  in  a  nation.  We  have  noted 
the  celebrations  In  the  Communist 
countries  of  May  Day,  May  1.  a  day  ded- 
icated by  them  to  the  destruction  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom. 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  precious  In- 
heritanceo  to  be  cherished  and  protected 
with  all  the  strength  and  determination 
within  us.  As  we  contemplate  these 
three  celebrations  and  their  significance, 
let  us  become  increasingly  alert  to  the 
dangers  from  within  and  without  that 
threaten  our  ov^-n  freedoms  and  resolve 
that  wc  shall  ever  .stand  firm  against  the 
challenges  of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  cf 
May  marks  one  of  the  most  significant 
actions  In  the  long  history  of  mankind's 
constant  striving  for  freedom  under  law. 
This  year  lovers  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world  observe  the  168th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791. 

This  great  liberal  document  declared 
that  "all  power  in  civil  society  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people."  It  granted 
the  people  full  protection  of  the  laws, 
religious  freedom,  the  right  to  acquire 
land,  and  to  be  appointed  to  the  civil 
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service.      It    guaranteed    basic    human 
rights. 

It  is  with  profound  sadness  that  we 
recall  that  the  people  of  Poland  have 
enjoyed  those  freedoms  for  only  brief 
periods  during  the  last  iSB  years.  Many 
tyrants  have  ruled  Poland,  and  none 
more  evil  and  xmfeeling  for  the  rights 
of  man  than  the  yoke  of  oppressive  com- 
munism under  which  the  Polish  people 
groan  today. 

The  hearts  of  all  freedom-loving 
Americans,  and  particularly  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Poland  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  great  democ- 
racy, go  out  to  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland  who  have  not  and  will  never 
cease  their  struggle  for  liberty  and  jus- 
Uce. 

As  the  United  States,  with  our  allies 
of  the  West,  enters  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  Geneva,  let  our  negoti- 
ators keep  prominently  In  their  minds 
that  any  approaches  to  a  settlement  of 
the  problems  of  Berlin  and  Germany 
must  keep  open  the  path  to  restoration 
of  full  freedom  for  the  people  of  Poland 
and  of  the  other  captive  nations. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people,  in  celebrat- 
ing this  168th  anniversary  of  their  Con- 
stitution Day. 

The  heritage  of  the  citizens  of  Poland 
to  free,  representative  government  has 
come  down  through  these  many  years  of 
struggle  and  oppression  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  Constitution  in  1791. 
Because  of  this  tradition  of  liberty, 
Polish -Americans  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  good  citizens  of  Reading, 
Berks  County,  and  in  communities 
throughout  our  Nation.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  our  way  of  life  have  been  sig- 
nificant. 

Three  years  ago  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  working  people  of  Poznan  against 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  pupijet  re- 
gime gave  renewed  hope  to  millions  of 
freedom-loving  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  This  spirit  and  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  democratic  government  will 
eventually  triumph. 

Polish  descendants  in  this  cotmtry  can 
well  be  proud  of  their  cultiu"e  and  tradi- 
tional love  of  freedom.  I  join  in  saluting 
them  on  this  important  anniversary  of 
their  first  Constitution. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  Europe's  most  bru- 
talized but  valiant  nations. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Poland.  Today 
Is  the  168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  modern  world  that  the  Polish 
people  have  never  been  allowed  more 
than  a  mere  taste  of  the  freedom  that 
this  document  promised.  Conceived  in 
the  full  flush  of  American  and  French 
inspired  liberalism  of  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. Polish  leaders  of  such  stature  as 
Kosciuzcko  and  Potocki  fought  bravely  to 
establish  a  free  Government.  This 
dream  was  smashed  in  less  than  2  years. 
In  1793  Poland's  land-hungry  neighbors, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  began  the 
process  of  Polish  partition  in  earnest. 
The  once  proud  nation  was  literally 
carved  to  pieces. 


Poland  has  never  fully  recovered  from 
that  century  of  bloodletting.  Indeed, 
the  wounds  have  been  opened  again  and 
again.  Today  the  p>eople  of  Poland  labor 
imder  as  real  a  system  of  terror  as  any 
that  man  has  yet  devised.  Still  these 
people  are  not  broken.  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  they  will  never  be  broken. 
The  constitution  of  1791  may  be  more 
symbolic  than  realistic,  but  as  man  has 
proved  time  and  time  again,  the  most 
powerful  thing  in  the  world  is  an  idea. 
The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  would  do  well 
to  see  the  double  edge  of  their  ideological 
sword.  Rebellion  is  the  ultimate  reac- 
tion to  tyranny. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  people  of  Po- 
land in  commemorating  their  national 
holiday.  May  their  hopes  and  dreams 
prove  a  speedy  reality. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
recognizing  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

On  May  3.  1791.  the  people  of  Poland 
took  a  bold  step  in  enacting  a  document 
which  was  one  of  the  first  democratic 
constitutions  in  Euroi>e.  Like  our  own 
U.S.  Constitution,  it  became  a  reality 
after  trials  and  tribulations. 

These  brave  people  were  willing  to 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  the  past  and  ven- 
ture into  an  entirely  new  realm  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  their  descendents 
came  to  the  United  States  in  later  years 
and  here  participated  even  more  fully 
in  the  democratic  processes  of  our  own 
land.  They  became  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try and  they  became  good  citizens. 
Many  of  them  live  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  represent. 

The  spirit  with  which  their  fore- 
fathers was  imbued  has  not  died  out  in 
Poland.  Even  though  Poland  has  been 
the  target  of  military  might  in  the  years 
since  May  3,  1791.  the  seeds  of  freedom 
have  not  been  crushed  by  the  conquering 
hordes. 

Prom  time  to  time — and  in  this 
period — sparks  of  freedom  have  been 
fanned  anew  by  liberty  loving  citizens 
of  Poland.  Even  atheistic  communism 
which  holds  the  Polish  people  in  its 
clutches  today  has  not  succeeded  in 
quenching  those  sparks.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  concessions  these 
people  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  Communist  bosses. 

I  join  in  paying  respect  tP  Polish  peo- 
ple who  have  not  forgotten  their  heritage 
of  liberty  and  who  look  for  a  new  day 
when  the  principles  of  democracy  will 
again  be  theirs. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  On  May  3. 
the  free  world  joins  freedom-loving  Poles 
everywhere  in  commemorating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

But — this  document  is  now  defunct; 
the  nation  it  served  is  now  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite; its  people  are  subjected  to  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  Why,  then,  do  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  ghost,  a  thing  of  the  past? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  not  a  docu- 
ment we  salute  today,  but  a  people  and 
their  noble  spirit,  which  was  so  magnifi- 
cently manifested  In  this  liljeral  and 
progressive  document,  and  which  has  re- 
mained undaunted  despite  centuries  of 
aggression  and  subjugation. 

Devotion  to  freedom,  a  basic  quality 
of  the  Poles,  foimd  expression  in  their 


historic  Constitution  of  1791 — truly  a  re- 
markable achievement  in  democratic 
constitutional  development.  During  a 
period  of  violence,  terror  and  war.  in 
18th  century  Europe,  Poland  moved  from 
an  unlimited  autocracy  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy m  a  peaceful,  orderly  maruier. 
That  she  was  able  to  achieve  such  reform 
without  bloodshed  or  violence  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Polish  people  themselves. 
Poland's  enlightened  leaders  were  re- 
formers who  reconciled  the  dominant 
political  thought  of  the  times  with  the 
realities  of  Polish  life.  The  constitution 
they  produced  promised  i>eace.  stability 
and  progress  within  a  framework  of  an 
orderly  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  given  the  chance,  it  undoubt- 
edly would  have  brought  Poland  to  the 
threshold  of  national  greatness. 

Unfortimately.  the  Poles  have  had  Ut- 
tle  opportunity  to  practice  their  ideas 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Four  times 
in  its  tragic  history  their  land  has  been 
partitioned  and  oppressed.  Today  the 
Poles  suffer  under  a  most  vicious  and 
tenacious  Communist  tyranny.  The  hb- 
erties they  love  so  much  are  banned; 
the  freedom  they  have  so  often  fought 
for  is  lost.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
democracy — their  beloved  Constitution 
of  1791 — has  a  place  of  honor  in  their 
minds  and  hearts.  We  gladly  join  Polish 
people  throughout  the  world  in  fervent 
prayer  that  this  spirit  will  soon  prevail 
again  in  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  Berlin,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  several  people  who  had  just  fled 
from  Poland.  They  once  again  empha- 
sized to  me  the  great  Polish  desire  for 
freedom. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  to- 
day, the  people  of  Poland  committed 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  gov- 
ernment proceeded  from  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  people.  They  echoed  in 
distant  central  Europe  the  principles  of 
government  then  finding  root  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  They 
set  down  these  principles  in  a  remark- 
able constitution.  Included  in  it  was 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  landowners, 
a  privilege  hitherto  possessed  only  by  the 
nobihty.  It  extended  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  the  common  people.  The 
document  symbolized  the  search  of 
Poland's  men  and  women  for  the  air  of 
freedom  and  the  institutions  of  law  and 
right. 

This  Constitution  was,  to  the  Polish 
people's  great  dismay,  short  lived.  Po- 
land's large  neighbors  soon  overwhelmed 
her  and  the  Polish  state  did  not  arise 
again  until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Po- 
land had  lost  none  of  its  democratic  de- 
sire, but  its  existence  lasted  only  20 
years.  Then  again  the  curse  of  Poland's 
geographic  position  was  visited  upon  it 
once  agam.  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  together  overran  the  state. 

Many  times  by  many  nations  have  the 
oppressors  tried  to  stamp  out  the  Polish 
desire  for  freedom.  None  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded. 

So  it  Is  today  that  the  malignant 
colossus  of  Soviet  Russia  finds  on  its 
hand  this  fierce  desire  of  Poland  to  once 
again  obtain  freedom. 
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So  great  and  so  real  is  this  desire  that 
only  In  Poland  have,  the  Communists 
backed  down  and  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  great  Polish  people,  who 
denonstrated  In  the  Poznan  revolt  of 
1956  that  they  may  be  subjugated  to 
Russia,  temporarily,  but  that  they  would 
never  accept  dishonor. 

Khrushchev  had  to  fly  in  to  personally 
stem  the  tide  when  he  recognized  that 
the  continuation  of  Communist  brutality 
would  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that 
Poland's  desire  for  freedom  will  outlast 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  successors.  For 
Poland  has  seen  oppressors  and  totali- 
tarlans  come  and  go,  but  none  have  ever 
dampened  its  ardor  for  democracy. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  who  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  freedom  should  never 
relax  in  our  efforts  to  see  that  the  flame 
of  freedom  in  Polish  hearts  is  never 
extinguished. 

And  so  today  let  us  salute  the  men  and 
women  of  Polish  descent  who  have  come 
to  oiJCr  shores  and  contributed  so  much 
to  our  national  life.  I  join  with  them  in 
pausing  to  remember  that  great  day  168 
years  ago  when  the  Polish  people,  in  the 
heart  of  feudal  Europe,  asserted  the  very 
modem — yet  inalienable — rights  of  free 
men.  We  look  to  the  future  when  this 
burning  desire  for  freedom  in  Poland  will 
survive  long  after  the  cancer  of  commu- 
nism has  consumed  itself.  We  cannot 
rest  until  this  desire  becomes  reality. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
take  appropriate  notice  of  a  great  day 
in  the  history  of  Poland — the  3d  of  May, 
the  date  of  the  great  Polish  Constitution, 
the  first  democratic  constitution  in  the 
world. 

This  document  guaranteed  to  all  Poles, 
regardless  of  their  class  or  rank,  whether 
they  were  peasant  or  merchant,  laymen 
or  clergy,  the  great  rights  of  equality, 
freedom  of  conscience,  religion  and 
speech,  and  a  share  in  the  Government 
for  every  citizen.  This  constitution  was 
to  be  revised  every  25  years.  It  was  an 
ideal  constitution,  a  forerunner  of  our 
modern  democracy,  and  later  it  was  used 
as  a  model  by  nations  seeking  to  perfect 
their  own  way  of  government. 

We  all  know  the  great  tragedies  which 
befell  the  Polish  Nation  and  her  brave 
people.  But  we  know  too  that,  despite 
the  sufferings  of  Invasions,  partitions, 
and  occupations,  the  desire  for  liberty 
has  always  remained  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people. 

U  was  this  longing  for  freedom — so 
^ften  unattainable  in  their  homeland — 
that  brought  many  Poles  to  American 
shores.  Poland's  loss  was  to  be  Amer- 
ica's gain.  Once  in  this  country  they 
assisted  us  In  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Ever  since  the  American  Revolution. 
Polish  blood  has  been  shed  for  American 
liberty.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Casimir 
Pulaski,  and  hundreds  of  other  Polish 
patriots  fought  with  the  Continental 
Army. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  fought  in 
the  Mexican,  Civil,  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty.  More  recently  In  World  War  I, 
300,000,  and  In  World  War  II  over  900,000 
served  to  make  our  country  secure. 


Not  only  did  Polish-Americans  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  our  land,  but 
they  also  aided  In  its  development. 
These  Polish  immigrants  came  to  this 
country  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  in- 
dustry and  love  of  God.  Their  assidu- 
ousness contributed  to  the  growth  of 
America.  They  assisted  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  soil,  in  the  construction  of 
our  railways,  in  the  development  of  our 
coal.  iron,  and  copper  mines  and  in  the 
expansion  of  our  industries.  Their  re- 
ligious faith  made  them  i>eaceful,  hon- 
est, and  loyal  American  citizens.  In  ad- 
dition, their  cultural  achievements  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  varied 
culture  of  America. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day  that  all 
Americans  express  their  appreciation  to 
the  Polish-Americans  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  defense  and  development  of 
our  country. 

At  the  same  time  all  Americans  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  their 
deep  concern  for  the  brave  people  of  Po- 
land who  are  deprived  of  freedom  today. 
We  want  to  assure  these  courageous  men 
and  women  that  we  will  never  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  which  will  legalize  and  help  to 
perpetuate  the  enslavement  of  the  Polish 
Nation. 

Until  these  men  and  women,  who  have 
so  clearly  shown  their  deep  love  for  free- 
dom, are  free  to  choose  their  own  way  of 
government  and  live  without  fear  of  po- 
litical persecution,  we  in  America  cannot 
enjoy  our  freedom  to  the  fullest  extent. 
For  our  hearts  are  burdened  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  burden  carried  by  our 
fellow  men  in  Poland  and  the  other  brave 
nations  now  under  Soviet  control.  In 
the  deepest  sense,  their  struggle  must  be 
our  struggle,  and  our  freedom  will  only 
be  perfect  when  we  ha'e  won  for  them 
the  precious  freedom  for  which  they  have 
struggled  so  long  and  courageously. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  May 
3  marked  a  historic  anniversary  in 
the  calendar  of  human  rights  and  prog- 
ress. 

May  3  is  a  date  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Poland  who.  while  imprisoned  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  have  the  same 
aspirations  for  liberty  as  we. 

It  is  a  significant  anniversary  to  the 
people  of  Polish  extraction  who  are 
splendid  citizens  of  our  own  country. 
They  have  contributed  much  and.  in 
a  very  real  sense,  share  the  suffering 
which  is  being  endured  by  their  friends 
and  relatives  who  are  deprived  of  their 
liberties  in  Poland. 

Finally,  it  is  a  date  of  great  conse- 
quence for  all  of  us  who  admire  that 
nation's  great  role  in  the  history  of  con- 
stitutional liberty. 

May  3  was  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 
marking  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution. 

It  is  more  than  Just  a  date  for  the 
history  books.  It  serves  notice  to  the 
future  that  free  Poland  will  rise  again, 
will  take  its  place  once  more  with  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  heroic  revolution  of  June  1956 
served  notice  to  the  Communist  over- 


lords, too.  It  told  them,  in  graphic,  hu- 
man terms,  that  the  Polish  spirit  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  the  naked  force  of 
totalitarianism. 

We  in  this  Nation  have  been  edifled 
by  the  noble  resistance  which  has  been 
exemplifled  by  the  Polish  people.  We 
pledge  them  that  we  shall  not  fail  them, 
that  we  shall  not  forget  their  oppression. 

Their  imprisonment  is  a  challenge  to 
us  all.  It  is  a  challenge  to  ourselves — 
for  the  man  who  proudly  boasted  that 
he  will  bury  us  cannot  understand 
agreements. 

Our  only  hope  is  to  stand  with  the 
oppressed — for  their  courage  is  enough 
to  sustain  us  as  we  wage  the  peace, 
as  we  stand  determined  not  to  bargain 
for  temporary  peace  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  subjected  to  ruthless  au- 
thoritarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  May  3  and  the  days 
which  follow  it  should  be  remembered 
as  days  in  which  the  world  lives  in  the 
twilight  zone  of  half  slave  and  half 
free.  I  pray  that  the  day  is  fast 
dawning  when  all  men  will  be  allowed 
to  take  up  their  liberties  where  the 
gallant  Polish  people  left  off.  when  they 
were  ruthlessly  abducted  by  world  com- 
munism. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  very  best  wishes 
and  my  fervent  hope  for  liberty  to  the 
people  of  Poland,  and  to  their  relatives 
who  have  made  such  an  edifying  con- 
tribution to  the  heritage  of  our  own 
coxmtry. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
who  believes  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
freedom  can  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
the  oppression  that  has  been  suffered  by 
the  gallant  Polish  people. 

When  the  revolt  against  Poland's 
Communist  overlords  occurred  in  1956 
most  of  us  entertained  the  fond  hope 
that  at  long  last  a  new  day  was  dawning 
for  those  oft-oppressed  but  never  sub- 
servient lovers  of  liberty. 

In  the  2  years  that  have  Intervened, 
however,  we  have  seen  the  Communists 
reassert  their  authority  and  with  the  re- 
turn to  collective  agriculture  and  the 
suppression  of  the  press  we  can  see  these 
brave  people  once  more  being  pushed  to- 
ward the  shackles  that  have  been  their 
lot  decade  after  decade. 

For  as  many  years  as  we  have  been 
free  this  Nation  has  championed  the 
cause  of  subject  peoples  everywhere  and 
there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
we  have  lent  material  aid  to  their  liber- 
ation. Of  late,  however,  we  have  too 
often  pulled  back  and  have  been  content 
to  let  our  support  center  in  pious  plati- 
tudes and  words  of  sympathy. 

As  we  prize  liberty  for  ourselves,  even 
so  do  we  have  a  responsibility  to  keep 
alight  the  flame  that  bums  in  the  hearts 
of  others.  Let  us  uith  all  of  the  re- 
sources at  our  command  extend  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  our  Polish  brothers 
and  implement  our  words  with  material 
aid. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
many  thousands  of  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  My  col- 
league and  friend.  Congressman  Frank 
KowALSKi.  of  Connecticut,  has  prepared 
a  most  fitting  statement  for  this  day 
which  I  would  like  to  record. 
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The  Polish  people  have  a  long  and 
proud  history  of  producing  leaders  of 
strength,  courage  and  deep  conviction. 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  have 
proved  themselves  time  and  again  equal 
to  and  reflecting  the  image  of  the  great 
Polish  leaders. 

It  is  my  belief  that  as  Americans  who 
know  the  value  of  freedom,  we  should 
work  continuously  to  help  the  Polish  r>eo- 
ple  gain  greater  independence  from  So- 
viet Russia.  Those  who  seek  our  refuge 
from  the  present  tyrants  who  control 
Poland  should  be  welcomed  to  our 
shores. 

Indeed,  we  must  do  all  we  can  economi- 
cally and  diplomatically  to  help  free  the 
Polish  people  from  the  domination  and 
rule  of  atheistic  communism.  There  is 
another  thing  all  Americans  can  do,  each 
in  their  own  way.  that  is  to  ask  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  give  the  liberty  loving 
Poles  the  courage,  hope,  and  grace  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  statement  follows: 

Polish  CX>M8TrrtmoM  Dat 
(By  Hon.  Fkank  Kowaiaki.  ol  Ck>Dnecticut) 

Maj  3  Is  one  of  the  moet  significant  land- 
marks In  the  history  at  the  Polish  people. 
It  was  168  years  ago  that  the  great  Diet  of 
Poland  adopted  a  remarlcable  Instrument  of 
government  that  effected  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion without  resort  to  the  violent  and  ter- 
rifying methods  of  the  Prench  Revolution. 
By  the  creation  of  that  liberal  and  progres- 
sive Constitution.  Poland's  leaders  led  thelr 
countrymen  from  the  feudal  path  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  broad  and  democratic 
highways  of  modern  times. 

By  a  very  fitting  double  coincidence,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution  falls 
in  the  midst  of  the  16th  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto— April 
19  to  May  16 — which  is  being  solemnly  ob- 
ser%'ed  In  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  world — and  during  the  weekend  in  which 
Loyalty  Day  is  celebrated  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  introduced  the 
principle  of  ministerial  or  cabinet  responsi- 
bility in  the  Polish  Oovemment.  The  intri- 
cate and  obstructive  feattires  of  the  old 
system  and  the  many  class  distinctions  as- 
sociated with  it  were  eliminated.  A  bicam. 
eral  legislature  with  full  lawmaking  authority 
was  created.  Economic  and  social  barriers 
between  the  nobility  and  the  burghers  were 
lowered.  The  townsmen  recovered  the  local 
authority  over  the  courts  which  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  but  later  lost  to  the  central 
government.  Religious  toleration  was  estab- 
lished and  the  peasantry  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  Constitution 
of  1791  thus  abolished  the  worst  abuses  from 
which  the  Polish  people  had  been  suffering 
for  centuries  and  proclaimed  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  political  equality  and  representative 
government  that  have  inspired  the  demo- 
cratic movements  of  modern  times. 

The  Communists  have  tried  in  vain  to 
crush  religion  in  Poland.  The  spirit  of  Polish 
resistance  is  symbolized  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  boldly  challenged  the  ef- 
fort of  the  Soviet  overlords  to  erase  the  great 
religious  tradiUons  of  the  Polish  pe<^le. 
Writers,  students,  and  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  church  in  opposing  communism,  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  freedom  and  their  very 
lives. 

While  this  spirit  llvee — and  it  always  will — 
the  people  of  Poland  will  pray,  and  struggle, 
to  win  back  their  heritage  of  freedom. 

Today  America  is  proud  to  Join  in  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Ccmstttu- 
tion  of  1791.    The  contributions  which  Amer- 
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leans  of  Polish  ancestry  have  made  to  every 
facet  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  United 
States  are  well  recognized  and  strongly  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  our  cltiaens. 

Today  our  hearts  are  heavy  because  the 
Poles  In  their  homeland  are  not  permitted 
by  their  Communist  oppressors  to  Join  with 
us  in  commemorating  this  great  day.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  national 
independence  in  Poland  cannot  be  extermi- 
nated by  any  totalitarian  conqueror.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  joins  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  in  this  celebration 
and  heartily  expresses  Its  hope  that  once 
again  the  people  of  Poland  will  be  able  to 
observe  freely  and  without  fear  the  anni- 
versary of  their  great  Constitution  and  all 
that  it  means  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Poznan  revolt  of  June  1956.  was  but  an- 
other demonstration  of  Poland's  deep- 
seated  dedication  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom, a  dedication  which  was  first  evi- 
dent on  May  3,  1791,  when  the  Polish 
people  proclaimed  Europe's  first  written 
constitution.  And  today,  as  we  watch 
the  nilers  in  Poland  tighten  their  hold 
and  repress  human  rights,  we  are  sad- 
dened, for  this,  too.  has  been  the  lot  of 
Poland  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  country  was  partitioned  through- 
out the  19th  century,  yet  the  national 
image  was  kept  alive  by  the  continuing 
fight  for  freedom,  a  fight,  incidentally, 
accompanied  by  a  significant  intellectual 
development.  In  1918  independence  was 
once  again  achieved,  but  20  years  later 
Poland  again  became  an  imwilling  pawn 
in  Europe's.  IX) wer  politics.  We  will  not 
forget  that  Poland  in  1939  was  the  first 
nation  to  take  up  arms  against  violence 
and  aggression. 

Present-day  Poland  Is  living  through 
an  uneasy  period.  The  freedom  prom- 
ised in  1956  lasted  less  than  a  year.  As 
many  of  us  feared,  the  Communist  lead- 
ers grew  impatient  with  the  toleration 
of  rights  and  freedoms,  and  they  reverted 
to  the  traditional  pattern  of  Communist 
rule — subservience  to  the  party.  We  in 
the  United  States  salute  Poland  on  the 
168th  anniversary  of  Constitution  Day, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  one  day  soon 
it  may  again  enjoy  real  freedoms. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need 
not  recite  on  this  floor  the  long  history 
of  friendship  and  association  between 
the  Polish  and  American  peoples,  a  his- 
tory which  goes  back  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  country.  Nor  need  I  recite. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  proud  achievements  of 
our  Americans  of  Polish  descent  who 
have  played  such  a  prominent  role  in  the 
development  of  our  country.  As  I  look 
around  me  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  see  living  and  convincing 
proof  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Speaker,  168  years  ago  Poland 
secured  her  Constitution.  I  cmly  wish 
that  Poland  had  been  as  fortunate  as  was 
the  United  States  in  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  its  resources  and  its 
institutions  without  partition,  dismon- 
berment,  and  without  the  more  recent 
enslavement  by  the  Red  tyranny  of  Soviet 
aggression. 

Poland  was  not  to  be  so  fortunate  for, 
following  World  War  n,  the  Red  wave 
engulfed  the  Polish  nation.  A  few  years 
ago  we  were  heartened  by  the  sudden  re- 


surgence of  the  Polish  national  spirit  and 
the  Polish  love  of  freedom.  When  the 
Polish  people  rose  up  and  endeavored  to 
throw  olT  their  Soviet  y<Ae,  we  felt  a 
thrill  at  their  bravery  and  we  were  hope- 
ful that  a  new  day  had  dawned  for  our 
friends  in  Poland.  We  still  have  that 
hope.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lot  of 
the  Polish  people  has  improved  but  there 
are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  future  course 
of  the  Polish  Government.  We  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Polish  people  will  ulti- 
mately have  their  full  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence so  as  to  realize  their  full  capa- 
bilities and  their  dignity  as  a  completely 
independent  nation. 

Bylr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  3,  Americans  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  celebrated  the 
168th  anniversary  of  Polish  independ- 
ence. I  join  my  colleagues  in  pasong 
special  tribute  to  the  framers  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  The  people 
of  Poland  and  those  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  can  be  proud  of  this  rich  heri- 
tage of  freedom  which  stemmed  from 
the  adoption  of  their  constitution.  This 
document  was  inspired  by  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  it  in- 
cluded within  its  framework  the  fxmda- 
mentals  of  freedom  written  into  the  U.S. 
Constitution  several  years  earlier.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  remember 
each  year  this  sister  document  of  free- 
dom which  ssrmbolizes  with  our  own  the 
will  of  man  to  achieve  liberty  for  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  community. 

While  the  people  of  Poland  have  been 
less  fortunate  than  we  in  preserving 
their  freedcwn  in  their  homeland,  they 
have  persevered  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
gain liberty  each  time  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  war  and  political  pmrtitions. 
In  addition  to  their  brave  resistance  to 
tyranny  at  home,  they  have  sent  to  our 
own  shores  their  sons  and  daughters  v.'ho 
have  made  a  major  contribution  in  our 
own  struggle  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tions of  democracy.  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  who  live  to  Cleveland  as 
well  as  to  every  other  American  com- 
mimity  have  been  stable,  prudent,  and 
reliable  citizens.  They  have  contributed 
in  every  Itoe  of  endeavor.  They  have 
been  a  part  of  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  relaxation  of 
artificial  barriers  which  exist  m  Europe 
will  permit  greater  cOTimunication  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  free  world  and 
Iron  Curtato  countries.  Communism 
cannot  long  survive  to  its  present  tyran- 
nical form  if  it  is  thus  exposed  to  the 
free  exchange  of  Ideas  which  would  re- 
sult from  increased  perswial  contacts 
between  citizens  of  our  coimtries. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Polish 
genius  has  demonstrated  its  presence  in 
nearly  every  phase  of  human  activity. 
The  West  is  mdebted  to  the  Poles  in 
Innumerable  ways.  In  the  arts  they  have 
been  superb;  in  literature  they  have 
been  no  second-raters;  in  science  they 
have  had  more  than  their  quota  among 
the  great  immortals.  Of  course,  they  are 
also  noted  for  their  bravery  and  daring, 
and  for  their  almost  endless  struggle  for 
freedom  and  todependence.  But  to  cer- 
tain fields  they  are  not  as  well  known  as 
they  should  be. 
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The  ConstltuUon  of  1791  la  proof  that 
Poles  deserve  to  be  known  In  governmen- 
tal refonna  as  pioneers  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  That  historic  document 
marks  not  only  a  decided  advance  in 
progressive  reforms  in  governmental  in- 
stitutions in  Poland,  but  it  also  stands 
as  one  of  the  earhest  attempts  at  reform 
by  peaceful  and  deliberative  methods. 

Unfortunately,  aU  the  liberal  and 
democratic  provisions  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  good  and  noble  inten- 
tions of  its  patriotic  framers,  could  not 
foresUU  impending  dangers  that  were 
threatening  Poland.  As  one  partition 
followed  another,  leading  to  the  even- 
tual extinction  of  Poland's  Independence. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  imple- 
ment the  ConitituUon.  But  all  patri- 
otic and  liberty-loving  Poles  have  always 
held  sacred  the  Ideas  embodied  in  that 
memorable  document,  and  to  this  day 
they  commerate  its  promulgation  as  a 
national  holiday. 

Z  gladly  Join  all  American  citizens  of 
Polish  descent  on  the  observance  of  the 
168th  anniversary  of  that  historic  event. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
le&guei  In  observing  the  anniversary  of 
Polish  Independence  Day.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  set  aside  a  bit  of  time  each 
ytar  to  remind  ourselves  Just  how  much 
the  endeavors  and  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  people  has  meant  to  the 
United  States. 

Thtlr  linelf-mlnded  struggle  to 
achieve  and  maintain  independence  has 
been  an  example  and  signal  to  oppressed 
ptoples  at  many  times  and  in  many 
corntn  of  the  world.  Thiy  art  now  tn- 
taged.  as  so  often  before,  in  an  effort  to 
throw  off  the  schackles  of  foreign  op- 
pression.   The  dramatic  Posnan  revolu- 

Uon  Of  1858.  Mid  thi  iviooiMful  Mhitv- 

int  of  some  degree  of  equilibrium  after- 
ward, gives  promise  that  Poland  will 
Af  aln  achieve  its  Independence.  Z  hope 
thf  UiUttd  lUtM  win.  M  It  ilwayi  hai. 
eontinut  to  bof rlend  the  Polish  nation  In 
this  struggle. 

Mr,  PUCINSXZ.  Mr.  tpeaker.  Z 
thank  my  oolltaiuN  for  Joinlni  in  thii 
leath  anniversary  tribuU  to  the  Polish 
Constitution  Day  of  May  S,  17B1. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  chat  yNtcrday  In  Chicago 
there  was  a  great  celebration  commemo- 
rating this  holiday.  It  attracted  150,000 
people  who  Joined  In  this  tribute. 


THE  NATION'S  CHOICE  OF  THEIR 
NATIONAL  FLOWER 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Wiul 
is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
•erious  times  in  which  we  are  living, 
and  it  certainly  was  pointed  up  today 
in  the  magnificent  tributes  paid  to  Po- 
land on  this  anniversary  of  her  Con- 
stitution Day.  Many  things  were  said 
about  Poland's  bravery  and  Poland's 
gallantry.  But.  there  are  two  qualities 
of  the  Polish  people  I  do  not  think  were 
touched  on,  and  they  are  the  gaiety  and 
love  of  beauty  that  are  so  Inherent  In 
the  Polish  people.    Those  are  two  qual- 


ities that  I  think  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  lest  we  become  overburdened  with 
the  gravity  of  our  responsibilities  and 
lose  our  saving  sense  of  proportion. 
Therefore,  with  due  respect  for  the  es- 
sential and  serious  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  in  an  effort  to  serve  the  people 
at  a  lighter  level,  on  April  8  I  blossomed 
forth  with  my  maiden  speech  to  this 
important  body.  At  that  time,  I  sug- 
gested that  a  national  referendum  be 
taken  to  determine  the  Nation's  choice 
of  their  national  flower. 

Tomorrow  evening,  some  of  our  good 
brethren  from  the  other  House  are  stag- 
ing a  full-scale  debate  on  this  issue,  for 
the  umpteenth  time.  They  have  been 
having  considerable  trouble  with  chairs 
and  rugs  and  subways  and  the  like,  and 
in  an  effort  to  provide  them  with  a  little 
guidance,  and  to  let  them  know  what 
the  people — who  should  have  the  decid- 
ing voice— are  thinking  on  the  subject. 
I  have  conducted  my  own  national  poll. 
It  has  been  conducted  according  to 
established  procedure,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived an  honest  response— with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  vote  for  the 
rose  which  came  from  a  basset  hound 
by  the  name  of  Oraoe.  After  careful 
deliberation,  this  vote  has  been  dlsquali- 
fled.  The  response  to  the  poll  has  been 
iratlfylng.  interesting,  and  often  amus- 
ing; and  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  passionate  fervor  displayed  by 
some  of  my  correspondents  in  the  es- 
pouMl  of  the  flower  of  thtlr  particular 
choice.  I  am  also  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues who  have  cooperated  so  well  in 
this  effort  by  forwarding  the  commu- 
nloaUons  thty  havt  rfottvtd  from  thtir 
constituents. 

Though  I  am  sure  that  Dr,  Gallup 
need  not  fear  that  this  poll  is  a  threat 

to  hti  •mlninof  In  thi  ntld,  thi  n turns 

came  from  every  section  of  the  country 
and  were  sufBcient  in  number  to  give  a 
very  clear  Indication  of  the  will  of  tha 
pfopll. 

Z  have  rteelvtd  balloU  from  organlia- 
tlons  such  as  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  rtprtitnting  8  million 
American  woman,  with  a  strong  tndorit- 
ment  for  the  rose,  while  the  good  mem- 
bers of  the  Gardeners  of  the  Crooked 
Billet  of  Hatboro,  Pa.,  plumped  for  the 
mounum  laurel,  ai  did  the  Garden  Club 
of  Nashville.  Tenn.  A  distinguished  citi- 
ten,  former  Vice  President  Henry  Wal- 
laof,  came  out  of  hibernation  with  his 
hybrids  to  support  the  corn  tassel.  In 
fact,  his  enthusiasm  for  this  blossom 
caused  him  to  circulate  a  large  number 
of  the  Members. 

One  of  my  colleagues.  Hastinos  Kixtx, 
in  a  very  flowery  letter,  cast  his  vote  for 
the  trailing  arbutus,  the  State  flower  of 
MassachusetU.  with  the  rather  novel 
suggestion  of  the  beach  pea  for  his  second 
choice. 

The  letter  from  one  correspondent 
contained  larger  implications.  In  it  she 
said: 

How  thrilled  I  was  to  read  in  ths  WMb- 
Ington  Poat  today  that  after  fi  year*  In  the 
Dlitrlct  of  Columbia,  I  could  vou  for  any- 
thing. 

This  vote  I  shall  refer  to  the  District 
Committee. 


Many  other  flowers  were  mentioned. 
Including  the  violet,  daisy,  dogwood,  car- 
nation, and  one  voter,  who  obviously  does 
not  suffer  from  hay  fever,  proposed  that 
beautiful  yellow  mennce,  goldenrod.  I 
must  alro  report  that  if  Senator  Morton. 
who  must  now  begin  concerning  himself 
more  with  the  grassroots  than  grass  it- 
self prevails  in  tomorrow's  flower  de- 
bate, it  will  be  purely  a  forensic  triumph, 
as  no  one  supported  his  beloved  Kentucky 
bluegrass. 

I  have  enjoyed  conducting  this  poll. 
Some  letters  have  contained  beautiful 
poetry,  others  erudite  discussions  of  the 
origins  and  development  of  the  flowers 
they  love.  Most  of  them  have  been  in- 
telligible, while  a  few  were  illegible,  but 
all  have  been  sincere.  Most  of  all  I  hava 
enjoyed  the  result,  for  cards  and  letters 
from  over  half  the  States  in  the  Union 
once  again  indicate  the  rose  as  the  over- 
whelming national  favorite,  this  time  by 
at  least  a  0-to-l  majority  over  its  nearest 
rival,  the  corn  tassel,  with  the  mountain 
laurel  a  weak  third. 

The  Bible  was  quoted  In  support  of  the 
rose — so  was  Greek  mythology.  And  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  support  of 

the  rote  was  not  only  nationwide  but  also 
bipartisan.  My  Republican  friends  in 
the  38th  District  were  quick  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  our  roses,  but  equally  out- 
spoken were  the  ladles  of  the  Nei  Perce 
Democratic  women's  organisation,  across 
the  country  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  with 
their  unanimous  vote  for  the  wild  rose. 
The  rose,  acclaimed  in  every  poll  ever 
taken  as  the  flrst  choice  of  the  American 
people,  is  once  again  victorious, 
ihall  report  these  flndlngi  to  m| 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
aylvania.  who  will  be  doing  battle 
rose  in  tomorrow's  debate. 


nerloan 
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PUBUO  HEALTH  TRAINING  ACT  OP 
1888 

Tha  BPIAXIR  pro  temport.  Undar 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  RNooia)  is 
recogniied  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Panniylvanla.  Mr; 
Speaker,  Z  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Public 
Health  Training,  held  in  Washington  on 
July  88-30,  1058,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Health  Amendments 
Act  of  1886— Public  Uw  811.  84th  Con- 
greu. 

Important  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  decade  in  the  fields  of 
medical  research  and  public  health.  We 
in  Congress  can  take  pride  in  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  amount  of  funds  voted 
for  the  various  activities  carried  out  by 
the  Institutes  in  seeking  the  cause  and 
cure  of  such  killing  and  crippling  dis- 
eases as  cancer,  heart  diseaae.  arthritis, 
tuberculosis,  poliomyelitis,  dental  dis- 
eases, mental  Illness,  and  many  other 
diseases  which  threaten  the  health  and 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  effective  leadership  of  such 
farsighted  men  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTYl  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  Congress  has  also 
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enacted  the  Health  Research  Facilities 
Act  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  RoBBRTSJ.  Congress  also 
enacted  the  Health  Amendments  Act.  the 
National  Heart  Act.  the  National  Dental 
Research  Act.  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act,  the  Medical  Facilities  Survey 
and  Construction  Act.  the  National 
Health  Survey  Act,  and,  of  course,  the 
Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act. 

Special  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
the  important  role  played  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
in  this  fleld.  Under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Percy  Priest,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  our  present  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  ArkQa<uis  I  Mr. 
Harris  I.  our  committee  has  recognized 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  public  health 
programs  and  has  provided  the  necessary 
leadership  and  support  for  leelalation 
establishing  these  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  in  the  public  health  fleld. 

Tha  outstanding  work  of  the  present 

chairman  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Roaiaral,  aasurai 
that  public  health  matters  will  continue 
to  receive  the  attention  they  deeerve.  In 
addition  to  the  chairman  and  myself,  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'BRitNl,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rooiial.  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Brock  I.  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sciibmck  and  Mr.  D«- 
viNi).  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr,  NaiagN). 

Members  of  tha  Appropriation!  Com- 
ma toe  have  been  dlUuent  in  their  sup- 
i)ort  and  evaluation  of  established  public 
itoalih  proirami,  oonatanUy  laarchlng 
for  ways  to  Improve  the  adminlatratlva 
and  technical  aspecU  of  these  programs 
so  ihRt  the  fullest  benefit  will  accrue 
fram  fAch  budiat  dollar  iptnt, 

Mr  Speaker,  daaptta  tha  advancN  In 
the  flcld  of  public  health,  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  taohnoloty  developed  is  effec- 
tlva  only  to  tha  txtent  to  which  it  can 
ba  applied  to  existing  health  problems. 
Prevention  of  disease  as  part  of  our  over- 
all health  proteoUon  efforu  requires  a 
complex  group  of  ikUla  and  tKhnioal 
knowledge  of  speolaliied  physieians, 
nurses,  engineers,  dentists,  nutritionists, 
health  educators,  sanitarians,  and  other 
penonnel  adequately  trained  in  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  public 
health  programs. 

For  many  years  public  health  agencies 
of  government  have  suffered  from  an 
acute  shortage  of  tiained  personnel. 
The  full  extent  of  this  training  gap  was 
revealed  by  the  report  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Public  Health  Training. 
This  problem  was  discussed  in  the  report 
ns  follows: 

The  oonftrenc*  found  that  tht  data  tndl- 
cat«  »  Mfioua  deflciency  in  tht  trslning  of 
umny  currently  trnptoyed  p«raonn«l.  and 
document  the  areM  of  need  for  additional 
odequately  qualified  peraonnel  to  develop 
the  tpaclAo  health  program*  authorlMd  by 
Congreta  and  other  public  bodies.  At  the 
bfginnlng  of  thia  year,  for  example,  in  offi- 


cial public  health  agenolee  alone,  there  were 
weU  oTer  9.400  vacanclea  in  profeealonal 
categorlea  due  to  lack  of  trained  penonnel. 

In  addition,  becauae  of  thia  ahortage  of 
trained  personnel,  many  poaltiona  have  been 
filled  during  the  paat  aeveral  yeara  with 
Inadequately  trained  people.  Aa  a  result, 
over  ao.000  profeealonal  wcrktrs  now  em- 
ployed by  govtrnmental  and  voluntary 
health  agencies  do  not  hnve  the  formal  spe- 
cialised training  they  need  to  provide  for  the 
people  the  health  protection  made  poaslble 
by  today's  technology. 

To  theee  99.500  people  who  need  training 
for  today's  health  proframa.  there  mu«t  be 
added  e.lOO  more  specialised,  trained  pro- 
fessional workers  who,  It  Is  conservatively 
•ttlmsted,  will  be  needed  for  the  inevitable 
exparwion  of  the  next  5  years  to  meet  de- 
mands for  service  due  to  population  growth 
and  new  health  hasards.  These  estlmatea 
of  needs  for  tht  immtdiatt  future  art  ttpe* 
daily  significant,  Equally  Important,  la  tht 
conclusion  of  the  Conference,  that  Just  over 
the  horir^n  are  needs  In  health  and  health- 
related  programs,  which  havt  not  l>een  for- 
mulated or  havt  bttn  Incompltttly  dtveloped 
by  State  or  local  health  departments.  One 
auch  field  Is  that  of  radiation  and  health. 
Very  Uttle  la  known  about  the  acope.  tht 
thrtst,  end  the  hope  that  radiation  knowl- 
edge may  bring  for  human  health.  A  second 
field  la  the  chanitlng  health  haaMrda  incident 
to  our  rapidly  developing  industrifU  tech- 
nology. Iht  shifting  patterna  of  tht  tn- 
vironment  in  which  we  work  and  live  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  further  add  to 
tht  growing  oomplexlty  of  maintaining  pub* 
lie  health  protection.  No  one  can  mort  than 
aptoulate  on  the  future  extent  of  the  needa 
for  quaitfitd  ptoplt  in  iueh  changing  fltlda. 
Just  as  tven  tht  moat  ambitious  automobllt 
or  tltctrlcal  Industry  tiwutivi  of  1810  In 
his  wildest  dream  would  not  have  eome  close 
to  eetimatlng  the  needs  In  hit  profession  80 
years  abtad,  to  tht  public  btalth  adminis- 
trators who  havt  submitted  thtlr  NtlmRtN 
have  hsBt  their  fHt  firmly  en  the  ground  of 
prtetnt  known  and  dtmonatrablt  nttd.  That 
fact  alone  adds  uigtaoy  lo  ihelr  recommtn* 
dallona.  The  publlo  htalth  ageneies  art  not 
•tsfr»d  SI  they  ihculd  be  now.  Much  leu 
art  thty  prepared  for  tven  tht  known  has* 
arda  that  Ut  alttad.  Tht  abovt  la  but  an 
IndlcaUon  ol  iht  factai  upon  whleh  tht  Oon* 
terenee  based  Its  reeommendstlensi 

Additional  urttnoy  for  an  axpaniton 
of  public  health  ti'aining  was  stressed 
in  last  month's  report  to  the  Surgaon 
Oanaral  by  tha  National  Advliory  Com< 
mittte  on  Radiation.  In  advoeating  a 
eomprehensive  program  of  radiation 
protection  in  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  pointed  out  that  tha  Public 
Health  Service  and  various  State  and 
local  health  agencies  presently  need  160 
radiation  health  specialists,  trained  to 
the  level  of  a  maatar's  or  doctor's  de- 
gree in  the  problems  of  radiation  pro- 
tection and  radiation  control.  This  need 
will  increase  to  an  estimated  650  trained 
persons  by  1866  and  to  1,200  by  1870. 

In  addition,  the  report  estimates  that 
4,000  radiological  technicians,  trained  to 
operate  radiation  measuring  equipment, 
will  be  needed  by  1870.  These  figures 
are  over  and  above  those  curi'ently  re- 
quired by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  conduct  of  its  safety  pro- 
grams. 

Yet  last  year  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  11  schools  of  public  health  was  less 
than  1.200  graduate  students,  of  whom 
800  were  graduated  with  advanced  de- 
grees in  the  various  public  health  cate- 


gories. It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  public  health 
training  facilities,  in  enrollment,  fa- 
culty, and  in  the  scope  of  courses  of- 
fered If  we  are  to  fill  the  backlog  of 
public  health  agency  needs  and  keep 
pace  in  the  application  of  modem  med- 
ical technology  in  the  practical,  day-to- 
day sU'uggle  against  vailed  public 
health  problems. 

They  Include  air  and  water  pollution, 
food  additives,  atomic  radiation,  acci- 
dent har.ards  in  transportation,  in  the 
home,  in  the  factory,  and  on  the  farm. 
Also  included  are  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  prevention  and  control  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  mental  illness,  and  other 
diseases  frequently  occurring  in  the 
adult  and  the  aged,  the  i-ehabllltatlon  of 
disabled  individuals,  and  many  other 
similar  health  hasards  of  our  complex 
clviUxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Public 
Health  Training  are  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  this  vital  problem. 
The  full  text  of  thli  report  may  be  found 
in  the  CoKORKssioNAL  RicosD  of  Janviary 
aa.  1»&9,  at  pages  1261-1265.     Partlol- 

panta  in  tha  conferanoa  raprasanted  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  country  and 
included  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
public  health  fleld.  Invitations  to  at- 
tend tha  oonfaranoe  were  Issued  by  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  and  were  chosen  after 
a  careful  review  of  persons  broadly 
repi*asantatlva  of  State  and  local  health 
departmants.  graduate  aehoola  of  pub- 
llo health,  aohools  of  nursing,  other  uni- 
versity departmental  medical  aohools, 
I'CNaich  Initltutlona,  hospitals,  founda- 
Uoni  eontributlni  to  health  proiraas, 
medical  dapartmanta  of  indusUy,  and 
voluntary  health  aianoiaa. 

Prior  to  tha  national  Oonfaranoe 
maatini  in  Waahlniton.  numai*oui  Btata 
meetinta  on  public  naalih  tralnini  ware 
held  and  their  results  and  raeommanda- 
Uona  mada  available  to  tha  National 
Oonfaranoa.  Data  on  panonnal  and 
training  needs  and  reeoureaa  ware  u* 
Mmbled  from  all  SUtes  and  Tarriterlea, 
from  local  health  dapartmanu.  from 
taaohlnf  Inatltutlona  throughout  tha 
country,  from  voluntary  health  organi- 
laUons.  and  from  other  agencies.  This 
dau  waa  assembled  and  issued  to  all 
participants. 

At  the  conference  the  participants 
were  divided  into  four  groups,  each  of 
which  independently  studied  and  dis- 
cussed all  of  the  comprehensive  reports 
and  reached  separate  conclusions  on 
each  phase  of  the  study.  The  four 
groups  pooled  their  findings  in  reaching 
the  final  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  implemenu  all  of  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  require  legislative  ac- 
tion and  that  are  sufficiently  clear  in 
their  meaning  and  purpose  to  permit 
the  drafting  of  appropriate  language. 

To  clarify  my  proposal  I  have  made  a 
sectlon-to-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  better  under- 
sUnd  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 
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8KTION-»T-SSCTION      AMALTUS      OT      PUBLIC 

Rkaltk  Tkaxnimq  Act  or  10SO 
The  propoaed  bill  amends  the  Publlo 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive public  health  training  program. 
Implementing  the  specific  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Conference 
on  Public  Health  Training.  This  Conference 
was  called  by  the  Surgeon  General  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  contained  In  the 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
911.  84th  Cong.),  and  was  held  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  July  28-30.  1958. 

BCCnON    1— 8HOKT  TnXI 

This  section  contains  the  title  of  the  bill, 
the  "Public  Health  Training  Act  of  1959." 

■CCTXON    t PUBUC  HEALTH  TRAINING   P«OORA»e 

This  section  amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C..  ch.  «A)  by  adding  a 
new  title,  title  VIII,  "Public  Health  Train- 
ing Program." 

BKCnON  SOI — D«<XAEATION  OF  POLICT 

Section  801  contains  the  following  con- 
gressional findings  and  declarations  of 
policy: 

Subsection  (a)  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  professional  public  health  personnel  Is 
necessary  to  promote  the  health,  welfare, 
and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Subsection  (b)  that  the  number  of  these 
adequately  trained  personnel  and  the  rate 
they  are  being  trained  are  grossly  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  current  needs  of  local. 
State,  Federal,  and  International  health  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  (c)  that  modern  technological 
and  social  developments  require  even  larger 
numbers  of  trained  public  health  personnel. 

Subsection  (d)  that  the  major  obstacles 
to  accelerating  the  rate  and  broadening  the 
scope  of  such  training  are  Inadequate  facili- 
ties, high  costs  of  training  programs,  and 
ahortages  of  scholarship  funds  to  attract 
an  adequate  number  of  trainees. 

Subsection  (e)  states  that  It  Is  therefore 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  provide  fimds  to 
assist  In  overcoming  these  obstacles  and  to 
Increase  the  amount  and  scope  of  public 
health  training. 

SECTION  8oa — DKriNmoNS 

Section  802  defines  five  specific  terms  as 
tised  in  this  title. 

Subsection  ( 1 )  defines  the  term  "Advisory 
Committee"  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Public  Health  Training  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 803(d)  of  the  bin. 

Subsection  (2)  defines  the  term  "construc- 
tion" to  Include  (A)  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  the  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteraUon  of  existing  buildings,  and  (B) 
equipping  new  buildings  and  existing  build- 
ings, whether  or  nof  expanded,  remodeled, 
or  altered. 

Subsection  (3)  defines  the  term  "cost  of 
construction"  as  Including  architect's  fees, 
but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  acquisition 
of  land  or  off-site  Improvements. 

Subsection  (4)  defines  the  term  "school  of 
public  health"  as  a  public  or  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution In  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  Territories 
or  possessions  accredited  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  public  health  by  a  body  or  bodies 
recognized  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

Subsection  (6)  defines  the  term  "non- 
profit" as  applied  to  a  school  or  Institution 
as  a  school  or  institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual. 

SECTION    S03 raAINEESHIPS    FOR    PROFESSIONAL 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    PERSONNEL 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  803  extends  title 
I  of  the  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956 
(section  306  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act),  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1969.  for  a 
6-year  period,  authorizing  such  sums  as  the 


Congress  may  determine,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  tralneeshlps  for  graduate  or  speclallaed 
training  In  public  health  for  physicians,  en- 
gineers, nurses,  and  other  professional 
health  personnel. 

No  provisions  are  contained  In  this  bill  to 
extend  title  n  of  the  Health  AmendmenU 
Act  of  1956  (sec.  307  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act),  also  due  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1959.  because  this  program  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Public  Health  Training,  but  was  dealt  with 
by  a  separate  conference.  Since  this  bill 
deals  only  with  public  health  training  mat- 
ters, reference  to  tralneeshlp  program  for 
advanced  training  of  professional  nurses  Is 
necessarily  omitted. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  award  of 
tralneeshlps  by  the  Surgeon  General  either 
(1)  directly  to  any  Individual  whose  appli- 
cation for  admission  has  been  accepted  by 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution  pro- 
Tiding  the  training,  or  (2)  through  grants 
to  any  such  institution  which  is  located  In 
a  State. 

Subsection  (c)  specifies  that  payments 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at  such 
Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  finds  necessary.  Such  pay- 
ments to  Institutions  may  be  used  only  for 
tralneeshlps  and  shall  be  limited  to  such 
amounts  as  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees,  and  a  stipend  and  allowances  (Includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  a 
trainee. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Public  Health  Training,  com- 
posed of  persons  representative  of  the  prin- 
cipal health  specialties  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  administration  and  training,  to  ad- 
vise him  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title,  including  the  development 
of  program  standards  and  policies.  Pro- 
visions are  included  for  the  compensation  of 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  not 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem,  and  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2). 

Subsection  (e)  directs  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  call  a  conference  between  June  30. 
1962,  and  December  1.  1962.  representative  of 
the  professional  and  training  groups  Inter- 
ested In  and  Informed  about  training  of  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel.  Including 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  to  as- 
sist him  in  appraising  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title  and 
in  considering  modifications  which  may  be 
desirable  to  increase  their  effectiveness.  The 
Surgeon  General  is  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  January  1.  1963.  the 
report  of  such  conference.  Including  any 
recommendations  by  It  relating  to  the 
limitation,  extension,  or  modification  of  this 
title. 

SECTION    804 GRANTS   FOR   TRAINING    OF   PUBLIC 

HEALTH    PERSONNEL    IN    SCHOOLS    OF    PtJBLIC 
HEALTH 

Subsection   (a)   of  section  804  authorises 

the  appropriation  of  $6  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  In  aid,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Surgeon  General,  for 
provision  of  comprehensive  professional  pub- 
lic health  training  in  schools  of  public 
health.  This  subsection  extends  the  2-year 
emergency  program  enacted  as  Public  Law 
85-544,  as  recommended  by  the  conference. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  allocate  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  among  the  schools  of 
public  health  In  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  him  and  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  such  schools. 


aaCTtON  SOB— GRANTS  FOB  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
TRAININO  rACILITXXS  AT  BCKOOLB  OP  PUBUO 
HEALTH 

SubsecUon  (a)(1)  of  section  800  author- 
ises an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years  there  is 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine  (except  that 
the  aggregate  of  sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  for  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  July  1,  1959t  and  ending  on  June  30, 
1964.  shall  not  exceed  $15  million) .  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  General,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  for  the  coi^tructlon  of  facilities  at 
schools  of  public  h<»alth.  Such  facilities  are 
intended  primarily  for  the  training  of  grad- 
uate students  In  the  field  of  public  health. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  provides  that  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  school 
of  public  health  desiring  a  grant  under  thla 
section  may  file  an  application  with  the 
Surgeon  General  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  grant  Is  desired.  The  application  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  prescribe  by  regulation  and 
shall  contain  adequate  assurances  that  such 
school  win  continue  to  be  operated  as  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  Institution,  and  comply  with 
all  provisions  of  this  section  and  regulation! 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

Subsection  (c)  limits  each  grant  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  facil- 
ity or  the  amount  recommended  by  th« 
Advisory  Committee,  whichever   is  lesser. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  subject  to 
subsection  (c).  the  Surgeon  General  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  shall  determine 
the  amount  to  be  paid  from  appropriations 
under  this  section  to  each  school  of  public 
health  for  which  an  application  has  been 
approved  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amounts  so  determined. 
Payment  In  accordance  with  such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Subsection  (e)  specifies  that  all  regula- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  but  only  after  obtaining 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

BXCTIOM  SOS GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  PtTBUO 

HEALTH  NTTRSE8 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  806  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $1  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants-in-aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  public  health  training  for 
nurses  In  public  or  nonprofit  Institutions  ac- 
credited for  such  training  by  a  body  or  bodies 
recognized  by  the  Surgeon  General,  tinder 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  him.  No  grant-in-aid  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  for  such  training 
in  any  educational  institution  which  is  not 
located  in  a  State. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  allocate  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  among  such  educational 
institutions  in  accordance  with  regulations 
developed  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  such  Institutions. 

SECTION  SOT GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  TRAININO 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  807  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $3  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960.  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants-in-aid  to  States  for 
use  by  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions In  training  of  personnel  for  State  and 
local  public  health  work. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
located by  the  Surgeon  General  among  the 
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states  In  accordance  with  ragulatlons  made 
by  him  which  shall  take  Into  consideration 
such  factors  as  population,  financial  need, 
and  the  extent  of  the  training  problem  in 
the  several  SUtes. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  State  de- 
siring to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  through 
its  State  health  authority  an  application 
containing  such  Information  as  prescribed 
by  him  In  regulations. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  determine  the  amount  to  be 
paid  from  appropriations  under  this  section 
to  each  State  for  which  an  application  has 
been  approved  and  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TYeasury  the  amounts  so  de- 
termined. Payment  In  accordance  with  such 
certification  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Subsection  (e)  specifies  that  moneys  so 
paid  to  any  State  shall  be  expended  solely 
In  carrying  out  Its  approved  training  pro- 
gram and  such  moneys  shall  be  paid  only 
upon  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  spent 
in  such  State  during  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
same  general  purpose  funds  of  the  State  or 
Its  political  subdivisions  In  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  amount  of  moneys 
paid  to  such  State  under  this  section  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  regulations 
under  this  section  shaU  be  promulgated  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  but  only  after  con- 
sultation with  a  conference  of  the  State 
health  authorities. 

SECTION    SOS — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Section  808  safeguards  against  any  Fed- 
eral encroachment  Into  the  curriculum  or 
administration  of  any  school  or  educational 
Institution  or  the  admission  of  applicants 
tliereto. 

SECTION    3 TBCHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  makes  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  in  existing  laws. 

Subsection  (a)  renumbers  the  titles  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  Includes  new  title  VIII  in 
the  short  title  of  the  original  act. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  section  306  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (Tralneeshlp  Pro- 
gram for  Professional  Public  Health  Person- 
nel), due  to  expire  on  June  30.  1959.  but 
extended  by  section  803  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  repeals  section  314(c)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (Public  Law  85- 
544),  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1960.  but 
extended  by  section  804  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  health  train- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  have  been 
documented  and  defined  by  the  report 
of  the  National  Conference.  Specific 
recommendations  of  this  Conference  to 
meet  these  crucial  needs  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  through  the  Surgeon 
General.  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  carry  out  these  rec- 
ommendations and  assure  the  American 
people  of  the  essential  prerequisite  step 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  sptecialists  to  fulfill  public  health 
responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  the  years  ahead. 

Long-range  objectives,  recommended 
by  the  Conference,  would  be  effectively 
met  by  the  programs  extended  by  this 
bill  and  by  the  related  programs  which 
would  be  established.    They  include: 

1.  To  buUd  the  public  health  profession 
on  a  sound  career  basis  and  maintain  stand- 
ards by  current  scrutiny  and  long-range 
planning. 

2.  To  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  those  things  which  cannot  be  done  so 
well  by  the  SUtes  separately  or  which  can 
be  done  adequately  by  only  a  few  of  them. 


5.  To  treat  the  relationship  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  States  and 
universities  as  primarily  a  professional  rela- 
tionship, a  collaboration  for  public  service 
in  a  highly  technical  field  rather  than  a 
matter  of  governmental  power  and  Jurisdic- 
tion, 

4.  To  treat  the  schools  of  public  health 
and  other  university  institutions  as  partners 
with  operating  agencies  In  a  professional 
enterprise,  and  to  so  administer  exchanges 
of  personnel  and  other  relationships  as  to 
stimulate  and  maintain  standards  of  the 
highest  quality. 

6.  To  stimulate  initiative  and  high  stand- 
ards In  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  de- 
partments and  In  university  professional 
education. 

6.  To  so  guide  the  development  and  staff- 
ing of  the  Nation's  health  programs  that 
public  service  In  this  field  will  continue  to 
be  an  honorable  career  enjoying  public  con- 
fidence with  full  Incentives  to  each  individ- 
ual to  Improve  his  own  professional  abilities 
to  serve  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  June  30.  1959.  expira- 
tion date  of  the  present  tralneeshlp  pro- 
gram, It  is  imperative  that  early  hearings 
be  scheduled  on  this  legislation  so  that 
all  related  aspects  of  the  public  health 
training  problem  may  be  considered  by 
our  committee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts], 
is  cosponsorirg  this  bill  in  the  House  and 
has  indicated  his  intention  to  begin  hear- 
ings in  the  near  future.  The  bill  is  also 
being  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
FoGARTYl,  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MacdonaldI,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MoorheadI.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
following  my  own  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  MOCRHEADl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  farsighted  legislation 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  gentleman  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  significant  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership in  a  field  as  modem  as  tomorrow 
and  as  timeless  as  the  plagues  which 
have  ravaged  mankind  through  the 
centuries. 

Many  of  us,  I  suppose,  think  of  public 
health  in  terms  of  eradicating  old  dis- 
eases which  have  fed  for  so  long  on 
FKJverty  and  ignorance. 

Public  health  is  this,  but  much  more. 

It  is  man's  searcli  for  the  real  truth 
about  the  danger  of  radioactive  fallout; 
it  is  his  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  physi- 
cally handicapped;  it  is  his  fight  against 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  air ;  against 
heart  disease,  cancer,  mental  illness,  and 
polio. 

Modem  science  has  given  man  the  key 
to  progress  against  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. How  well  he  uses  this  key  will 
now  depend  on  providing  the  money  and 


facilities  necessai-y  to  train  the  public 
health  worker  in  medicine  and  allied 
fields. 

These  are  some  of  the  domestic  rea- 
sons why  we  should  enact  this  Public 
Health  Training  Act  of  1959. 

But  this  great  and  growing  field  of 
public  health  goes  far  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. As  the  recent  Asiatic  flu  epidemic 
illustrated,  plagues  know  no  national 
boundaries. 

Furthermore,  the  public  health  worker, 
in  another  role,  can  and  often  has  be- 
come America's  most  effective  ambassa- 
dor to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

When  I  mentioned  polio  a  moment 
ago,  many  of  you  probably  thought  of 
the  great  work  of  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  my  district. 

If  so,  it  was  a  most  appropriate  asso- 
ciation because  it  illustrates  how  the 
successful  efforts  of  a  relatively  small 
team  of  researchers  become  national  and 
even  international  in  the  scope  of  their 
benefits. 

This  is  the  most  important  point  for 
Congress  to  consider  in  relation  to  this 
bill,  for  the  11  schools  of  public  health 
which  would  benefit  most  directly  from 
these  amendments  are  not  local  schools 
in  any  sense. 

Just  as  their  research  efforts  have  had 
and  are  having  worldwide  application, 
their  graduates  are  serving  many  State, 
local,  and  national  governments. 

Because  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Health  in  my 
district  is  one  of  the  newest  and  best  of 
the  11  such  schools  in  the  country,  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  the  House  infor- 
mation I  gathered  from  the  school's  of- 
ficials to  illustrate  both  the  needs  and 
the  potential  benefits  in  the  public 
health  field. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh's  School 
of  Public  Health  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  8  years.  During  that  period  it 
has  trained  356  graduate  students. 

These  students  are  not  merely  Penn- 
sylvania students.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  come  from  32  States  of  the 
United  States  and  from  32  countries  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

Only  89  of  these  356  graduates,  or  25 
percent  of  the  total,  are  now  working 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  other  words,  three- 
quarters  of  the  benefit  of  the  expendi- 
tures by  Pennsylvanians  for  this  public 
health  education  is  exported  to  other 
States  and  other  covmtries. 

These  expenditures  are  large.  It  costs 
a  great  amount  of  money  to  train  per- 
sonnel properly  for  public  health  serv- 
ice. 

The  ratio  of  professors  to  students  in 
public  health  schools  is  higher  than  in 
almost  any  other  field  of  education. 
Public  health  persormel  must  be  taught 
by  expei-ts  in  narrow  fields  of  specialty. 

The  average  cost  of  educating  one  pub- 
lic health  student  per  year  for  all  schools 
in  the  United  States  is  $5,200,  whereas 
the  average  revenues  per  student  per 
year  from  tuition,  fees,  and  so  forth,  is 
$1,000. 

In  other  words,  for  all  public  health 
schools  in  the  United  States  there  is  an 
average  deficit  per  year  per  student  of 
$4,200  which  must  be  made  up  from  pri- 
vate endowment  or  local  taxes. 
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The  average  deficit  per  student  per 
year  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
School  of  Public  Health  is.  I  regret  to 
say,  much  larger.  In  fact,  for  its  size. 
the  School  of  Public  Health  is  the  uni- 
versity's greatest  financial  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  cannot  and 
should  not  continue. 

Because  the  benefits  from  these 
schools  are  national  and  international 
in  scope,  it  is  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  give  them  financial  assist- 
ance. 

With  the  type  of  aid  proposed  in  this 
bill,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
other  public  health  schools  can  expand 
and  improve  their  facilities  and  help  fill 
the  tremendous  need  in  this  country  for 
trained  public  health  servants. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

As  he  has  explained  in  greater  detail, 
this  bill  does  three  things: 

First.  It  authorizes  more  grants  for 
training  graduate  students  at  these 
schools. 

Second.  It  authorizes  $6  million  per 
year  for  grants-in-aid  for  faculty  devel- 
opment and  other  general  use  by  pub- 
lic health  schools. 

Third.  It  authorizes  $5  million  a  year 
for  5  years  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  training  facilities  at  public  health 
schools. 

Good  health.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  pre- 
cious asset  for  an  individual  or  a  nation. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  help  us 
preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  the 
I>eople  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  interest  and  valuable  help  with  this 
legislation.  I  join  with  him  in  com- 
mending the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
which  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion in  this  important  field  of  public 
health  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  to  the  people  of  other 
nations  as  well. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
home  campus  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  maintains  one  of  the 
11  schools  of  public  health  which  supply 
all  of  the  trained  public  health  physi- 
cians and  other  graduate  health  sipeclal- 
Ists  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore. 
the  University  of  California  School  of 
Public  Health  is  the  only  one  of  that 
group  located  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  amply  shown  in  the 
record  of  the  university's  School  of 
Public  Health.  Under  the  stimulation 
provided  by  Federal  training  stipends, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  enrolled  in  our 
school  of  virtually  100  percent.  Prior  to 
Public  Law  911,  we  had  84  such  students. 
In  this  current  year,  we  have  165  gradu- 
ate public  health  students  registered  at 
University  of  California's  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  Of  that  total,  only  90  are 
residents  of  California.  Another  53 
come  from  28  other  States,  including 
mierto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Marshall  Islands.    The  remain- 


ing 22  students  come  from  16  different 
foreign  countries. 

Clearly  the  University  of  California — 
and  this  is  true  for  all  of  the  other 
schools  of  public  health,  public  and  pri- 
vate— is  training  for  the  public  health 
needs,  not  only  of  the  State  of  California, 
but  also  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  School  of  Public 
Health,  was  a  participant  in  the  National 
Conference  on  Public  Health  Training 
which,  at  a  session  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  in  July  of  1958,  recommended  the 
program  set  forth  in  this  legislation. 
Dr.  Smith  is  also  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  president  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Public  Health. 

He  describes  this  legislation  as — 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  continued 
progress  of  our  school  and.  far  beyond  It.  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  State.  Nation, 
and.  Indeed,  the  entire  world. 

In  a  recent  letter  which  I  will  sum- 
marize for  brevity.  Dr.  Smith  makes 
these  remarks  with  reference  to  various 
provisions  of  this  legislation: 

First.  Continuation  and  expansion  of 
Federal  training  stipends: 

These  have  been  most  effective  In  stimu- 
lating recruitment  for  public  health.  There 
has  been  virtually  a  100  percent  Increase  In 
the  nvunber  of  our  graduate  students  In 
public  health.  Not  only  In  our  school,  but 
nationally,  this  eliminated  the  downward 
trend  In  public  health  recruitment.  Public 
Law  911  expires  this  year  and  the  provisions 
of  3rour  bill  will  extend  and  expand  lt» 
critically  Important  provisions. 

Second.  Provisions  for  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  Federal  aid  to 
schools  of  public  health: 

When  one  notes  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  our  graduate  student  body,  he  sees 
why  the  very  success  of  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral public  health  tralneesblps  resulted  In 
Inordinate  biirdens  on  our  schools.  •  •  • 
The  amounts  now  required  are  Identified. 
Now  we  should  move  ahead  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

Third.  Matching  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  schools  of  public  health: 

The  National  Conference  pointed  out  the 
Importance  of  this  provision  for  the  current 
research  construction  available  In  public 
health  does  not  meet  the  teaching  needs  of 
the  schools.  The  notable  Increase  in  enroll- 
ments provides  the  obvious  reason  why. 

Fourth.  Federal  aid  for  public  health 
nursing : 

Because  public  health  nurses  are  ovir 
largest  single  professional  component  in 
health  departments,  and  since  many  are 
taught  outside  schools  of  public  health,  the 
National  Conference  made  this  recommen- 
dation. •  •  •  As  with  the  schools  of  public 
health,  only  those  schools  of  nursing  in 
which  public  health  programs  are  accredited 
would  qualify,  thiis  lns\irlng  high  standards. 

Fifth.  Matching  fund  grants  to  States 
for  training: 

When  there  are  pressures  of  finances,  the 
various  State  departments  of  finance  or  of 
budgets  characteristically  and.  Indeed,  in- 
variably, attack  training.  The  National  Con- 
ference recognized  that  patterns  of  training 
differ  among  the  States  and  the  ground 
rules — age.  experience,  and  even  amounts  of 
awards — suitable  on  a  national  basis  miist 


be  made  more  flexible  in  the  State.  Thus 
funds  for  training  In  accordance  with  the 
patterns  of  each  State  are  very  necessary. 
Por  these  reasons  the  Conference  recom- 
mended these  earmarked  matched  funds. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  cosponsor  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Rhodes  1  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Conference 
on  Public  Health  Training. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  giving  so  much  of 
his  time  to  such  a  worthwhile  under- 
taking. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of 
public  health  training  in  the  United 
States  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
bringing  to  the  American  people  the  ben- 
efits which  flow  from  medical  research. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  be  able  to  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  these  bills.  Early  hearings  are 
particularly  urgent  since  two  titles  of 
Public  Law  911.  84th  Congress,  dealing 
with  public  health  training  are  due  to 
expire  on  June  30.  1959,  and  continuity 
in  these  programis  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Therefore,  I  hope  that  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  public  health 
training  will  make  a  prompt  study  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  myself  so  that  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  assist  the  subcommittee 
by  giving  testimony  when  hearings  are 
scheduled  on  relatively  short  notice. 


SOCIALISM     OR     FREEDOM     FOR 
AMERICA— I  TOOK  THE  OATH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  we  have  socialism  or  free- 
dom for  America?  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  power  not  to  tax  uniformly  is 
also  the  power  to  destroy. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Iowa  did  me  the 
great  honor  to  elect  me  their  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  first  stood  here  in  the  well  of  this 
House  I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  oath  each  of  us  takes  as  we 
enter  into  each  new  session  of  Congress, 
which  I  quote  in  full: 

I,  Bem  F.  Jensen,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
win  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
vrtthout  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose 
of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faith- 
fully dlccharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me 
Ood. 

In  keeping  with  that  oath  I  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  so  long 
as  there  is  a  breath  in  my  body.  I  shall 
resist  with  all  the  power  at  my  command 
every  effort  to  weaken  or  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  that  great  document. 

THE  BUTH  or  A  NATION  AND  rUXDOM 

This  Nation  was  founded  upon  one 
basic    principle — freedom.      Thousands 
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upon  thousands  migrated  frcan  the  tyr- 
anny and  enslavement  of  the  Old  World 
to  achieve  freedom  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other in  a  new  land.  Some  wanted  free- 
dom to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
Others  wanted  freedom  from  political 
tyranny.  Still  others  wanted  to  achieve 
economic  freedom  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands. 

To  achieve  and  perpetuate  this  free- 
dom our  forefathers  executed  the  great- 
est document  of  all  times — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Operating  un- 
der this  charter  of  freedom,  individual 
initiative  and  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  have  made  this  the  great- 
est Nation  on  earth  today.  Our  stand- 
ard of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
However,  this  freedom  of  ours  is  taken 
too  much  for  granted  and  therein  lies 
the  danger  of  losing  it. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been 
those  that  believed  a  socialistic  or  com- 
munal system  could  be  made  to  work 
which  would  achieve  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  Their  theory 
was  "From  each  according  to  his  ability 
and  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
theory  has  failed  throughout  all  history, 
wherever  tried.  The  worker  bee  will  not 
long  tolerate  the  drone.  An  incentive 
ts  needed  for  the  highest  achievement. 

ASSAULT  ON  AMERICAN  IVEE  ENTERPRISC  SYSTEM 

There  has  been  in  this  country  of  ours 
a  continual  assault  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  these  socialist  inclined 
groups.  Finding  frontal  attack  ineffec- 
tive, many  indirect  methods  have  been 
utilized.  The  dangers  inherent  in  these 
indirect  methods  are  not  always  appar- 
ent. It  is  to  some  of  these  dangers  I 
wish  to  direct  your  earnest  consideration. 

The  electric  utility  industry  in  particu- 
lar has  long  been  the  objective  of  these 
socialistic  planners.  For  they  knew  as 
did  the  Fabian  Socialists  in  England  that 
electric  power  was  a  logical  starting  point 
and  could  be  used  as  a  powerful  leverage 
to  socialize  other  industries. 


SOCIALIZATION    OF   ELECTRIC    POWl 
ENGLAND 


IN 


The  British  Socialists  working  through 
the  Liberal  or  Labor  Party,  told  the 
people  that  if  they  owned  the  basic  In- 
dustries they  would  get  all  the  profits  as 
well  as  all  the  service.  That  they  would 
be  immune  from  the  risks  of  unemploy- 
ment, since  they  would  be  their  own  em- 
ployers; they  would  avoid  the  booms, 
which  filled  the  rich  man's  pockets,  and 
the  slumps,  which  brought  starvation 
to  the  workers. 

Their  claim  was  that  under  private 
enterprise  electric  service  was  ineflBcient 
and  wasteful — what  a  familiar  cry — in 
face  of  the  fact  that  electricity  was  one 
of  their  cheapest  commodities.  Electric 
power  in  England  had  been  reduced  in 
cost  nearly  40  percent  during  the  prior 
15  years  while  the  cost  of  coal — which  is 
needed  to  produce  the  power — had  gone 
up  to  2y2  times  what  it  had  cost  15  years 
earlier. 

How  did  the  British  Socialists  get  con- 
trol? They  asked  the  housewife,  the 
farmer,  the  businessmen  and  the  indus- 
trialist this  simple  question:  "Do  you 
want  electricity?"    Of  course,  they  mvist 


have  it.     "OK.  then  get  on  our  band- 
wagon." 

INCRRASR     IN     COST     BT     SOCIALIZATION 

What  was  the  effect  of  nationalization 
of  the  electric  utility  industry  in  Britain? 
The  British  publication  The  Recorder 
on  September  4,  1948,  had  this  to  say: 

Two  months  after  nationalization.  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  electricity  ranged  from 
20  percent  to  50  percent  in  different  parts 
erf  the  country. 

And  a  recent  order  of  the  British  Electric 
Authority,  which  brings  Into  force  a  country- 
wide minimum  charge  of  three-fourths 
penny  a  unit,  means  that  electric  consumers 
win  pay  an  additional  £2  million  a  year. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even 
though  60  percent  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  in  Britain  was  nm  by  local 
public  authorities,  their  facilities  were 
also  taken  over  by  the  Government  and 
without  compensation  other  than  to  as- 
sume outstanding  obligations.  The  mu- 
nicipal, REA,  and  other  public  electric 
utility  systems  in  this  country  might  well 
heed  this  fact  and  not  think  "it  cannot 
happen  here." 

INVESTOR  OWNED  CLXCTRIC  imLITT  INDU8TRT  IN 
AMERICA 

There  are  nearly  4  million  direct  stock- 
holders of  the  privately  owned  electric 
F>ower  companies,  while  nearly  a  hundred 
million  other  Americans  are  indirect 
owners  through  stock  or  bond  ownership 
by  insurance  companies,  mutual  savings, 
fraternal,  religious,  charitable,  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  foundations,  and 
so  forth. 

These  investors  in  the  electric  utility 
stocks  and  bonds  have,  over  the  years, 
provided  the  major  portion  of  the  funds 
for  the  expansion  of  the  electric  utility 
from  a  small  beginning  in  1882  with  59 
customers  to  the  present  in  excess  of 
50  million  customers.  About  80  percent 
of  these  customers  today  are  served  by 
these  investor-owned  utilities. 

The  technological  development  and 
ever  increasing  efiflciency  in  production 
of  electric  power  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  our  being  the  most  productive 
Nation  on  earth  today.  Electric  power 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  items  we  can  buy 
today.  Its  unit  price  has  been  reduced 
over  the  years  so  that  it  is  over  10  per- 
cent cheaper  than  it  was  25  years  ago, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
nearly  100  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Electric  power  is  the  willing  serv- 
ant on  our  farms,  in  our  factories,  in  our 
stores  and  in  our  homes  throughout 
these  United  States.  And  we  should 
take  heed  that  it  shall  continue  to  be 
our  servant  and  not  the  means  for 
socializing  our  coxintry  and  the  losing  of 
the  freedoms  we  cherish  and  so  often 
have  fought  for. 

THE    FIRST    STEP   TO    SOCIALISM    IN    AMERICA 

Socialization  of  power  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  ultimate  goal  of 
eliminating  the  American  free  enter- 
prise or  profit  system  in  America.  The 
socialistic  advocates  well  knew  that  the 
control  of  electric  power  means  the 
ultimate  control  of  all  industry.  In  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  for  the 
socialization  of  electric  power  and  other 
major  industries  was  a  man  named  Carl 
D.  Thompson  who  at  various  times  was 
director   of    information    and   national 


campaign  manager  for  the  Socialist 
Party.  And  at  (Mie  time  at  a  Socialist 
convention,  his  name  was  placed  in 
nomination  as  candidate  for  President. 
Starting  in  the  early  1920's.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  secretary  and  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Public  Ownership  League  of  America. 

An  off-shoot  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
that  was  organized  as  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society  in  1905  and  changed 
Its  name  in  1921  to  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  was  also  active  at 
that  time  in  fostering  socialism  and  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  industry.  Nor- 
man Thomas.  Hari-y  W.  Laidler.  Paul 
Blanshard.  were  among  the  prominent 
Socialists  that  were  directors  or  mem- 
bers of  this  organization. 

In  the  early  1920's  and  prior  thereto 
many  of  the  advocates  of  governmental 
control  of  industry  oijenly  esix>used  their 
cause  through  the  Socialist  Party  or- 
ganizations. The  1920  platform  of  the 
Socialist  Party  contained  the  following: 

1.  All  business  vitally  essential  for  the 
existence  and  welfare  of  the  people,  such  as 
railroads,  express  service,  steamship  lines, 
telegraphs,  mines,  oil  wells,  power  plants, 
elevators,  packing  houses,  cold  storage 
plants,  and  all  Industries  operating  on  a 
national  scale,  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Nation. 

2.  All  publicly  owned  industries  should  be 
administered  Jointly  by  the  Government  and 
representatives  of  uie  workers,  not  for  reve- 
nue or  profit,  but  with  the  sole  object  of 
secvirlng  just  compensation  and  humane 
conditions  of  employment  to  the  workers 
and  efficient  and  reasonable  service  to  the 
public. 

This  was  followed  up  in  1928  with  the 
following  platform  statements: 

1.  Nationalization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, beginning  with  the  coal  mines  and 
water  sites,  particularly  at  Boulder  Dam  and 
Muscle  Shoals. 

2.  A  publicly  owned  giant  power  system 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  shall 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties In  the  distribution  of  electric  energy  to 
the  people  at  cost. 

3.  National  ownership  and  democratic 
management  of  railroads  and  other  means 
of  transpcM-tation  and  communication. 

4.  An  adequate  national  program  for  flood 
control  and  flood  relief,  reforestation,  irri- 
gation, and  reclamation. 

5.  The  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government. 

Socialist  Party  literature  in  those  early 
days  proclaimed: 

The  Socialists  will  push  their  campaigns. 
They  will  elect  more  representatives  In  the 
States  where  they  already  have  them.  They 
will  win  seats  in  new  States.  They  will 
capture  cities.  Later  they  wUl  control  State 
legislatures,  and  finally  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

States  under  the  direction  of  this  Socialist 
program,  and  finally  the  Nation,  will  take 
over  one  after  the  other  of  the  public  utili- 
ties, mines,  railroads,  Interurban  electric 
lines,  powerplants,  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  waterways,  forests. 

FAILtmE    OF    DIRECT    APPEAL    FOR    80CULIZATI0N 
IN    AMERICA 

These  early  direct  appeals  for  support 
of  the  Socialistic  Party  and  its  objectives 
were  not  successful.  Realizing  this  back 
in  1927,  Mr.  H.  Stephen  Raushenbush,  a 
bright  young  member  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Socialist  Society,  counseled  his  So- 
ciaUst  friends  on  "How  ShaU  the  Social- 
ists Attack  the  AboliUon  of  the  Profit 
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System?"  Mr.  Raushenbush  advocated 
a  program  of  gradual  socialization  of  in- 
dustry, and  with  regard  to  the  electric 
power  industry  he  stated  that — 

We  cannot  hop*  to  take  over  the  whole 
$8  billion  industry  succeMfully.  even  IX  it 
were  desirable  to  do  so  at  the  moment. 

But  a  scattered  series  of  great  generating 
planto  selling  their  power  within  300-mlle 
radii  might  be  expected  to  have  a  very 
considerable  Influence  upon  the  extension  of 
public  ownership  to  the  transmission  lines 
and  the  whole  industry. 

Mr.  Raushenbush  in  discussing  the 
transition  to  socialism  said  that — 

The  students  coming  from  colleges  today 
•  •  •  can  be  of  enormous  use  to  the  move- 
ment, as  government  officials,  starting  In 
small,  definitely  working  on  the  reasonable 
hope  that  In  the  course  of  another  10  years 
we  shall  have  government  control  of  a  much 
more  definite  kind  over  trusts,  banks  and 
general  Industries. 

And— 

One  good  man  with  his  eyes,  ears,  and 
wits  about  him.  Inside  the  Department- 
whether  It  Is  the  Interior  •  •  •  or  th» 
Treasury,  •  •  •  can  do  more  to  perfect  the 
technique  of  control  over  an  Industry  than 
can  a  hundred  men  outside. 

Mr.  Raushenbush  later  practiced  what 
he  preached,  entering  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  working  up  to  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Economics  and  Statistics  of 
the  Department's  Division  of  Power 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1947  when  our 
committee  caught  up  with  him  and  his 
philosophy.  The  Socialist  Carl  D. 
Thompson  also  went  over  to  the  New 
Deal  and  was  employed,  durmg  the  years 
1938  to  1948,  as  a  consultant  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  to  foster  pub- 
lic power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Thompson  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Power  Policy 
Committee  in  1936. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power 
policy  of  the  New  Deal  Democrats  was 
largely  influenced  by  these  and  other 
members  of  the  Socialistic  groups  who 
decided  that  their  Socialistic  aims  could 
better  be  realized  by  indirection  through 
the  Democrat  Party  and  a  Democrat  ad- 
ministration than  through  the  Socialist 
Party  itself.  They  had  found  that  the 
American  people  would  not  go  for  social- 
ism directly.  Even  the  prominent  New 
Dealer — Governor  Harriman — in  testify- 
ing before  a  Senate  committee  on  March 
14,  1952.  relative  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  was  naive  enough  to  admit  the 
Socialistic  nature  of  the  New  Deal  and 
Fair  I>eal  Democratic  Party  when  he 
said: 

In  many  countries  the  Socialist  Party  Is 
what  we  would  call  here  the  New  Deal  Party 
or  a  Pair  Deal  Party. 

In  1924  the  Public  Ownership  League 
under  the  leadership  of  Socialist  Carl 
D.  Thompson  promoted  a  Public  Super 
Power  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 
It  was  reported  in  the  League  journal 
"Public  Ownership"  that  a  prominent 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  agreed  to 
introduce  a  suitable  measure  In  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  public  super  power  system. 
This  measure,  S.  2790,  was  introduced  on 
March  10,  1924. 


This  attempt  to  create  a  nationwide 
super  power  sjstem  failed  and  2  years 
later  the  same  public  ownership  group 
proposed  the  completion  of  Muscle 
Shoals  as  the  nucleus  of  a  power  system 
in  the  Tennessee  River  basin.  This  and 
other  similar  ti-ys  in  1927  also  failed. 

These  failures  to  obtain  passage  of 
acts  putting  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rectly in  the  power  business  taught  the 
socialistic  promoters  a  lesson  in  how  to 
write  laws  that  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  passing  and  how  to  jom  forces 
with  the  New  Deal  to  secure  their 
passage. 

THE    INDIRECT    ROAD    TO    SOCIALISM 

In  1933  this  same  prominent  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  prevailed  ur>on  to  in- 
troduce the  orii?inal  TVA  Act,  the  pream- 
ble of  which  did  not  even  mention  elec- 
tric power.  The  act  Itself  claimed  that 
electric  power  was  to  be  incidental  to  the 
principal  purjwses  of  navigation  and 
flood  control.  By  leaving  power  out  of 
the  preamble,  it  could  be  claimed  that 
TVA  was  not  being  created  to  go  into  the 
power  business,  and  would  lessen  the 
possibility  of  havmg  the  act  declared  im- 
constitutional. 

TVA A  DICTATORSHIP  EMPIRE  WITHIN  THE  U.S.A. 

The  TVA  Act,  established  in  effect,  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  a  dictator- 
ship empire  of  Its  own  within  our  free 
American  Republic.  Democrat  Con- 
gresses have  contmued  to  appropriate 
millions  of  your  tax  dollars  to  this  grow- 
ing empire.  Even  Its  many  thousands 
of  employees  are  not  under  the  U.S.  civil 
service  laws,  but  only  beholden  to  its 
three  apr>ointed  Board  members  who 
have  dictatorial  powers  to  rule  their  em- 
pire with  an  Iron  hand,  because  they 
have  your  money  to  do  just  that;  and 
which  is  more  than  the  State  govern- 
ments in  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  to 
spend  altogether. 

There  are  bills  considered  by  the  85th 
and  86th  Congresses  which  would  give 
this  growing  empire  even  more  power 
and  practically  eliminate  all  control  by 
Congress.  We  are  told  by  TVA  oflQclals 
and  proponents  that  TVA  belongs  to  "all 
the  people"  and  yet  they  brazenly  pro- 
pose measures  which  would  provide  in 
effect  that  all  control  by  "the  people's" 
representatives  In  Congress  be  relin- 
quished. Of  course  this  is  not  the  first 
time  TVA  oCBclals  and  proponents  have 
been  inconsistent  in  their  claims  and 
later  actions  and  pronouncements. 
These  bills  contemplate  giving  TVA  the 
authority  to  Issue  $750  million  of  rev- 
enue bonds.  TVA  representatives  ad- 
mit this  is  only  the  start.  No  one  knows 
what  the  ultimate  requirement  would  be 
or  where  we  go  from  there.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  three  men  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  would  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $750  million  bond  revenue, 
power  revenues  of  $250  million  or  more 
annually  to  sp>end  as  they  please. 
Please  think  of  it,  my  colleagues. 

WHAT  TVA   SAID 

TVA,  in  defending  the  constitution- 
ality of  Its  operation,  told  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  In  1938  that: 

With  regard  to  slnglQ  purpose  power  dama 
the  Authority  has  not  constructed  or  recom- 
mended for  construction  and  has  no  Inten- 


tion and  no  authority  under  the  Tenneswe 
Valley  Authority  Act  to  construct  such  dams. 

And  that  with  respect  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  steam-electric  plant  or  any  other 
steam-electric  plant : 

The  defendant  alleged  that  the  said  steam- 
electrlc  generating  plant  has  not  been,  and 
Is  not  being,  operated  and  that  there  Is  no 
plan  or  Intention  to  operate  said  plant  now 
or  In  the  future,  or  to  construct  or  operate 
any  other  steam -electric  generating  plants. 
The  said  plant  Is  merely  held  by  the  de- 
fendant, Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  an 
emergency  standby  plant  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  In  connection  with  the  mu- 
nitions plants  located  near  Muscle  Shoals. 
Ala. 

The  defendant.  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, has  disposed  of,  and  will  dispose  of  only 
such  electric  energy  as  generated  from  the 
power  Inevitably  created  by  the  operation  of 
the  said  dams  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol and  which  Is  not  needed  for  govern- 
mental purposes  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted. 

rAILURE  or  TVA  TO  ADHERE  TO  ITS  DECLARATIONS 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  TVA  has 
not  adhered  to  its  solemn  statement 
made  to  the  high  U.S.  court.  Like  many 
other  bureaucratic  Federal  agencies,  it 
has  gradually  assumed  and  claimed 
powers  that  were  never  Intended  that  it 
should  have. 

In  violation  of  Its  contention  to  the 
U.S.  court  TVA  has  constructed  smgle- 
purpose  hydroelectric  plants,  purchased 
and  operated  single-purpose  hydroelec- 
tric plants,  purchased  and  operated 
steam -electric  generating  plants,  con- 
structed and  operated  steam -electric 
generating  plants,  disposed  of  single- 
purpose  project  electric  energy,  disposed 
of  steam -electric  generated  energy  from 
plants  constructed  by  TVA.  disposed  of 
steam-electric  and  hydroelectric  energy 
purchased  from  others,  all  contrary  to 
its  statement  to  the  court. 

The  record  of  TVA's  adherence  to  the 
yardstick  criteria,  set  up  early  in  its  ex- 
istence. Is  a  like  record  of  failure  to  per- 
form in  accordance  with  the  nationwide 
•  and  worldwide  pronouncements  made  by 
TVA  on  this  yardstick  criteria.  For  in- 
stance. TVA  told  Congress  that  the  TVA 
yardstick's  rates  would  provide  for  m- 
terest  on  the  power  investment  at  3  4 
percent,  tax  equivalent  to  local.  State, 
and  Federal  rates  of  taxes  paid  by  pri- 
vate utilities,  depreciation  and  all  oper- 
ating costs,  and  the  amortization  of  the 
entire  TVA  investment  over  a  50-year 
period.  Since  that  time,  we  have  not 
heard  quite  so  much  talk  about  the  TVA 
yardstick,  due  no  doubt  to  the  failure  of 
TVA  to  adhere  to  the  yardstick  criteria 
originally  proclaimed  and  the  resulting 
shrinkage  to  about  half  the  lengths  of  an 
honest  yardstick. 

The  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
in  1948.  in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee,  that  TVA  ever  claimed  that 
it  was  to  be  a  yardstick  for  power. 
Here  are  his  exact  words: 

Well,  there  have  been  claims  made  that  the 
TVA  power  system  would  set  up  a  yardstick. 
The  TVA  has  not  developed  or  elaborated  on 
that  or  made  that  claim. 

Even  though  TVA  has  failed  to  op- 
erate as  its  ofQcials  and  proponents  said 
it  would  in  order  to  obtain  court  and 
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congressional  approval  for  continuing  In 
operation,  the  TVA  officials  and  propo- 
nents even  now  have  the  effrontery  to 
proclaim  that  they  are  in  effect  provid- 
ing for  comparable  taxes,  mterest,  and 
so  forth,  as  private  utilities  do. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  that  TVA 
has  earned  an  annual  net  revenue  from 
its  pKJwer  operations  which  represents  a 
return  of  around  4  p>ercent  on  the  tax- 
payei-s'  investment.  The  fact  that  TVA 
used  the  greater  part  of  this  so-called 
retuin  to  construct  more  pwwerplants 
for  their  empire  does  not  prevent  them 
from  insisting  that  it  is  a  return  to  the 
taxpayers  because   "all  the  people '  own 

TVA. 

This  same  so-called  net  return  is  used 
by  TVA  officials  and  proponents  to  claim 
that  they  provide  for  taxes  comparable 
to  those  paid  by  private  utilities.  Only 
a  bureaucrat  could  make  such  outland- 
ish claims. 

If  TVA  had  operated  on  the  basis  it 
testified  to  at  the  House  appropriations 
hearings  early  in  its  existence,  it  would 
have  a  deficit  of  around  $500  million, 
instead  of  a  claimed  acctunulated  net 
revenue  of  $468  million. 

It  might  surprise  you  to  know  that  the 
TVA  revenue  from  the  sale  of  power  m 
the  fiscal  year  1957  was  over  $234  mil- 
lion and  was  estimated  to  be  over  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  TVA  now 
claims  to  have  almost  unlimited  power 
to  utilize  this  revenue  as  Its  Directors 
dictate. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story:  Con- 
cress  was  told  at  the  start  that  the  total 
TVA  cost  would  be  less  than  $150  million. 
To  date  Congress  has  appropriated  over 
$1,944  million  in  interest-free  funds  for 
TVA.  All  told  including  power  revenues, 
TVA  has  had  a  total  of  over  $3,750  mil- 
lion to  spend  from  1933  to  the  present. 
The  TVA  investment  in  electric  power 
facilities  including  work  in  progress  now 
totals  over  $1,850  million.  Only  about  15 
percent  of  the  power  investment  has  been 
repaid  during  the  20-odd  years  of  TVA 
operation.  If  TVA  had  to  pay  interest  on 
the  power  investment,  as  some  of  the 
other  federally  financed  power  projects 
are  scheduled  to  do,  the  interest  cost 
would  be  over  $50  million  for  the  year 
1959  alone.  As  it  Is,  you  and  the  other 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  pay  the  bill. 

You  farmers  and  home  owners  who 
still  have  to  chop  wood  or  shovel  coal  to 
heat  your  homes  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  your  tax  money  hsis  con- 
tributed to  the  construction  of  over  lU 
million  kilowatts  of  eh^ctric  generating 
capacity  that  is  required  to  supply  elec- 
tric power  for  house  heating  of  some 
300.000  homes  in  the  TVA  area.  The 
cost  of  power  facilities  needed  to  gener- 
ate and  transmit  this  house  heating 
power  would  approximate  $250  million 
or  much  more  than  Congress  was  told 
at  the  beginning  that  the  entire  TVA  de- 
velopment would  cost.  The  low  rate  of 
around  7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
this  house  heating  use  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation's  taxpayers . 

TVA    REPAYMENT    REQUIREMENT 

Back  in  1947  when  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Government  Corporations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee, It  was  amply  clear  from  the  rec- 
ord that  TVA  did  not  Intend  to  make 
proper  repayment  of  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment even  though  its  officials  and 
proponents  had  solemnly  told  us  TVA 
would  provide  for  such  payment. 

Therefore  I  Insisted  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it  and  the  following 
language  was  put  Into  the  Government 
Corporations  Appropriation  Act,  1948: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Not  later  than 
June  30.  1948.  and  not  later  than  June  30 
of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  until  a 
total  of  $348,239,240  has  been  paid  as  herein 
provided,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  shall  pay  from  net 
Income  derived  the  Immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year  from  power  operations  (such  net 
income  to  be  determined  by  deducting  power 
operating  expenses,  allocated  common  ex- 
pense, and  Interest  on  funded  debt  from 
total  power  operating  revenues)  not  less 
than  •2.500.000  of  its  outstanding  bonded 
Indebtedness  to  the  Treasmir  of  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  Interest,  and  such  a  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  such  net  income 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  as  will,  in  the  10-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1958.  and  in  each 
succeeding  10-year  i>erlod  xmtll  the  afore- 
said tot.il  of  »348.239,240  shall  have  been 
paid,  equal  not  less  than  a  total  of  $87,059.- 
810.  Including  payment  on  such  bonded  In- 
debtedness exclusive  of  Interest  on  such 
bonded  Indebtedness.  Total  payments  of  not 
less  than  $10,500,000  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  June  30,  1948. 

Amounts-  equal  to  the  total  of  all  appro- 
priations herein  and  hereafter  made  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  power  facil- 
ities shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
thereof,  In  addition  to  the  toUl  of  $348,239,- 
240  specified  In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  such  payments  to  be 
amortized  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
40  years  after  the  year  In  which  such  fa- 
cilities go  into  operation. 

None  of  the  power  revenues  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  shall  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  new  power  producing  proj- 
ects (except  for  replacement  purposes)  un- 
less and  until  approved  by  act  of  Congress. 

As  Will  be  noted,  minimum  repay- 
ments are  provided  for.  TVA  figures 
indicate  that  It  has  exceeded  the  mini- 
mum legal  repayment  requirement  by 
S139.441.000  as  of  this  date.  Looking  at 
it  through  TVA  eyes  this  may  be  tech- 
nically correct.  Let  us  examine,  how- 
ever, the  actual  fiscal  transaction  and 
see  who  is  paying  whom.  A  presently 
proposed  amendment  to  the  TVA  Act 
would  eliminate  this  minimum  payment 
requirement. 

Without  any  consideration  of  the  in- 
terest cost  on  the  taxpayers'  investment 
in  TVA  or  the  loss  of  Federal  taxes  that 
would  be  realized  if  the  area  was  served 
by  a  private  utility,  we  find  that  in  the 
25  years  since  its  inception  TVA  has 
never  in  any  year  returned  more  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  than  it  has  obtained  from 
the  Treasui-y.  So,  insofar  as  the  tax- 
payer is  concerned.  TVA  has  been  put- 
ting a  little  money  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
pockets  while  taking  much  more  out  of 
the  other  pocket.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tJie  so-called  repayment  that  re- 
sulted from  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Appropriation  Act  of  1948  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  accumulated  in- 
terest cost  at  3  percent  on  the  invest- 
ment in  TVA  power  facilities. 


TVA     ASSUMPTION     OF     UTtX-ITT     RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  TVA  Act  never  gave  TVA  a 
utility  responsibility  to  serve  all  the 
power  requirements  of  the  area  it  now 
serves.  This  so-called  utility  responsi- 
bility is  something  TVA  has  gradually 
assumed.  In  the  early  years  TVA  told 
the  Congress  that  it  has  no  mtentions 
of  buying  and  operating  the  steamplants 
of  the  private  utilities — that  the  munici- 
palities were  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  steamplants.  As  an  example,  a 
TVA  spokesman  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  there  was  a  large  steam - 
plant  at  Memphis  which  the  city  could 
take  over  and  operate  and  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  better  than  TVA 
operating  the  plant,  and  that  the  same 
thing  would  apply  at  Nashville.  TVA. 
however,  never  carried  out  such  a  plan 
but  instead  took  over  and  operated  Uie 
steamplants  acquired  from  the  private 
utilities.  Not  only  that — it  executed 
"captive  contracts,"  that  made  TVA  the 
"sole  supplier"  of  these  various  public 
power  groups  in  the  TVA  region. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that 
Memphis,  at  the  expiration  of  its  20- 
year  captive  contract.  In  effect,  took  the 
course  that  TVA  20-odd  years  earlier 
had  said  Memphis  should  take. 

A  few  years  ago  a  private  utility  group 
known  as  Dixon-Yates  was  ready  to 
build  a  700,000-kilowatt  steamplant  in 
West  Memphis,  Ark.,  just  across  the  river 
from  Memphis,  without  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Actually,  the 
Memphis  area  is  outside  the  borders  of 
the  Tennessee  River  Valley;  however, 
present  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate from  Tennessee  together  with  other 
Federal  power  advocates  screamed  give- 
away and  favoritism  to  free  enterprise 
and  demanded  that  Congress  appropriate 
some  $100  million  to  consti-uct  a  TVA 
steamplant  on  the  Mississippi  River 
north  of  Memphis  at  Fulton,  Tenn.  Con- 
gress refused  to  approve  such  a  plan. 
Finally  Memphis  decided  to  build  its  own 
steamplant  and  it  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  shortly.  The  other  munici- 
palities and  major  distributors  of  TVA 
power  could  also  construct  generating 
plants  to  supply  their  increased  power 
needs  if  TVA  had  not  executed  captive 
contracts  that  prevent  such  action.  TVA 
wants  to  maintain  Its  autocratic  control 
of  all  power  m  the  TVA  area. 

ENTICEMENT   OF    INDOSTHT   TO   TVA    REGION 

TVA  Officials  early  In  its  history  pub- 
licly stated  that  TVA  should  take  an 
active  part  in  getting  industi-y  developed 
in  the  TVA  region.  Later  when  an  out- 
cry was  raised  against  TVA  for  the  en- 
ticement of  industi-y  into  the  TVA  re- 
gion, the  same  TVA  officials  denied  any 
attempt  was  being  made  by  TVA  to  en- 
tice industry  to  the  TVA  region. 

The  fact  remains  that  even  in  recent 
years  at  a  time  when  TVA  was  claiming 
it  was  going  to  be  short  of  power  to 
serve  its  load,  the  State  of  Tennessee  was 
running  large  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  of  other  States  which  in  bold 
type  portrayed  the  economic  advantage 
of  low  power  rates  to  be  had  by  con- 
structing plants  m  or  moving  plants  to 
the  TVA  region.    Some  of  the  larger  TVA 
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power  distributors  also  put  out  large  ad« 
vertlsements  along  the  same  line  indi- 
cating that  unlimited  low  cost  power 
was  available  for  industrial  expansion. 
Many  industries  have  moved  to  or  lo- 
cated in  or  expanded  plants  In  the  TVA 
region  as  a  result  of  the  enticement  of 
low  power  rates.  This  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  laborers,  businessmen,  and 
farmers  of  those  States — which  would 
Otherwise  have  retained  or  obtained 
these  plants  or  plant  expansions— who 
are  paying  a  part  of  the  TVA  electric  bill 
in  unseen  taxes. 

raOPU  or  TINNISSBI 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  region  are  any  less  patriotic 
than  the  people  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. And  X  am  sure  they  want  to  carry 
thtlr  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  run- 
s^  Iht  Ftdtral  Government  and  do  not 
txpeot  a  handout  nt  the  expense  of  the 

Koplt  tn  the  other  Btatea,  The  fact  it 
•  Tennessee  Valley  people  also  have 
bwn  mlBlMI  by  tht  propMi^nd^  of  TVA 
»nd  lit  propentnu  Into  beUrvlng  th«t 
they  ar*  paylni  thtlr  own  way,  01 
•ourn  M»mber«  of  Conii'eM  from  lh« 
TVA  rHioi\  li  y  h«\tl  IQ  M9V\t(  TVA  «i\(t 
•n^eavor  to  ootaln  your  taw  dollai^t  to 
fMpimd  tUU  ''etnplr*''  within  the  Unltf<l 
■t»tH  ot  Amei  lv«v    It  It «  ii'ttt  ttolUl«t\ 

yM\tMr«> 

MUiMUyiAMk 

TM  D«mMi'tt*tMt«'«kMi  C^nifti^MH 

of  tho  Uitnoyort'  il«lltiii  to  TVA  tw  Iht 
ooMttiMUon  ot  ttttm^thMUHe  ntnti'tt* 
liMT  ptoAttv  Thty  kIm>  tMkrovtd  tht  \m 
Oy  TVA  ot  powtt'  iiftvtt\uti  Oy  th<^  hvm* 
drtdi  ot  mlUlont  ^Mr  toMtru«tii\R  addi> 
Uonol  tttom^tltotrio  ttntrttint  unitt 
without  Ant  tMkii  Contrtti,  Thttt 
mtUlona  In  po^^rtvtnut  to  wt  ort 
told  by  TVA  and  Its  propontntt-^belongi 
to  "all  tht  ptoplt"  yet  tht  "peoplt'i" 
rtprtttntatlvtt  art  now  dented  the  op- 
portunity to  say  how  these  funds  art 
to  be  ustd.  Eleotrio  power  for  dtfenst 
was  often  used  as  the  claimed  Justifica- 
tion for  building  more  steam-electrio 
generating  capacity  In  the  TVA  area. 
That  this  was  not  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  facts  was  brought  out  on  page  322 
of  the  PubUo  Works  ApproprlaUons 
Committee  hearing  for  the  fiscal  year 
1857  when  I  asked  the  TVA  Chairman. 
Qen.  Herbert  D.  Vocel.  this  question: 
"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  TVA  power  were 
today  sold  only  to  preferred  customers 
and  to  defense  plants  TVA  today  would 
have  a  surplus  of  power?"  General 
Vogel  replied.  "That  is  correct,  sir." 


TVA  WAS  TO  BE  ONLT  TMB  aSOINNIMQ 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  advocates  of 
the  socialization  of  the  electric  power 
industry,  failing  to  get  legislation  en- 
acted for  a  nationwide  Federal  super- 
power system,  persuaded  Congress  and 
the  New  Deal  administration  to  embark 
upon  what  was  to  be  a  river  basin  by 
river  basin  approach,  using  navigation 
and  flood  control  as  the  vehicle  for  what 
was  called  incidental  electric  power. 
TVA  was  to  be  only  the  first  of  such 


developments.  As  one  of  the  TVA  pro- 
ponents said  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 
Our  great  leader  In  the  White  House  has 
had  the  vision  to  see  what  it  will  mean  to 
the  great  section  of  my  own  State  In  the 
development  of  the  great  Tennessee  River 
Valley  Basin,  and  he  sUted  that  In  his  opin- 
ion It  is  Just  the  forerunner  of  similar  de- 
velopmenU  which  will  take  place  through- 
out the  country. 

Attempts  were  later  made  to  establish 
other  individual  valley  authorities  such 
as  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  For- 
tunately, this  and  other  similar  attempts 
to  establish  other  valley  authorities — 
Missouri  River  Valley  and  Arkansas 
River  Valley,  to  mention  two  others- 
were  defeated.  Many  speeches  were 
made  In  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  such  river  valley  authorities.  You 
will  And  my  i^tmarks  in  the  Conqru- 
•lONAL  RiroKS,  volume  85,  part  IS,  pait 
AUS0,  on  this  subject.  Others  took  up 
tht  (\Hht— tltrt  oltlitns.  orianliatloni. 
radio  and  newspaper  commentators  and 
edUQ)>-to  tht  tnd  thtt  a  mtjority  of  tht 
people  itoputd  tht  gretxt  planners  tvom 
aehltvlnu  tntvir  socIaIUUc  Nim»,  How* 
tvti\  our  cltliviu  luuwt  be  vvrv  on  U\t 
9>\w\s  o«  tvtn  now  thtrt  ort  «utmpu 
being  mtdt  to  aehltvt  the  ttmt  tnda  by 
(UH^poaalN  ttu'  similar  I'tgloi^al  authMltltt 
undt«'  difVti^\t  nomttx 

Wl»h  Iht  tH<^i>Uvu\  ttf  vlvt  l\ydi^«tltttilt 

rwi»vi^ani«  \\\  Iht  TVA  tiiNik— whith  t« 
hi^w  ^nird  \uil  h  «^i\  «s\ih>fiiMl« 
tto^^i^^  «^\M4>i»  unl«  ii*i*U~ll\<»  |H\^^'t^' 
n^tim  U\t  lM^^^H^l  h>tlhHv»\\j|t«t«  i«  mti^* 
htltd  by  U^t  Dt^ki)um\i  tvt  iht  lnltri<M\ 

rvM'  t>\t  >\ydiiitlt«ui«  planu  <>«»\« 
atiutttd  by  iht  Rurttu  ot  Rteltmtiion« 
that  aiti^nty  wiih  tllitht  txttttUon  mtr* 
ktu  tht  po\\i»r  ritm\  suth  proiMU.  For 
tht  hyditvpltnu  conttructtd  by  tht 
Corps  of  Knglnttrs  tht  poMvtr  it  turned 
ovtr  to  tht  Dtpartment  of  tht  tnttrlor 
to  marktt.  The  Bonneville  Po>»'cr  Ad- 
ministration, the  Southwestern  Power 
AdministraUon  and  tht  Southtatttni 
Power  AdministraUon  art  tht  thrtt 
agencies  att  up  within  tht  Interior 
Department  as  the  marketing  agencies 
for  this  hydropower.  In  the  case  of 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  it  also 
markets  power  from  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
In  general  the  power  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  is  required  by  law  to  be  sold  at 
rates  which  will  return  with  Interest  the 
investment  allocated  to  power,  generally 
over  a  50-year  period. 

In  many  instances,  however,  a  large 
part  of  the  project  costs  are  allocated 
to  interest-free  reclamation  or  to  non- 
reimbursable uses  such  as  flood  control, 
navigation,  recreation,  and  so  forth. 

In  1944  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  chairman  of  that 
subcommitee  in  1948,  1953,  and  1954. 
The  Interior  Subcommittee  had,  until 
1955.  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the 
Congress  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Interior  Department 
for  transmission  lines,  substation  and 
other  facilities  required  to  market  the 
Federal       hydropower.    Inasmuch       as 


many  of  the  transmission  lines  requested 
by  the  Interior  power  agencies  dupli- 
cated existing  lines  or  the  electric  utili- 
ties of  the  affected  areas  were  willing 
and  able  to  construct  transmission  lines 
to  carry  or  wheel  the  electric  power  from 
the  Federal  projects,  about  75  percent  of 
these  requests  for  transmission  lines 
were  disapproved. 

In  1950.  several  alert,  patriotic,  top 
oflRcials  of  the  Electrical  Workers  Union 
appeared  before  our  committee  and 
pleaded  with  us  to  disapprove  the  funds 
for  most  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
transmission  lines  which  had  that  year 
been  requested  by  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  in  tht  Southeast 
from  Virginia  to  Florida.  Thty  all  aald 
they  wanted  to  continue  to  work  for  pri- 
vate. Federal  taxpaylng  oompanlts,  who 
were  willing  and  ready  to  build  tht 
nttdtd  Untt,  Our  oommlttet  did  dis- 
approve and  our  oommlttet  action  wai 
approved  by  the  Congi'tu. 

Since  thnt  Umt  tht  ConirtMi  hns,  with      ^ 
ftw  exceptions,  tfYMtlvtly  uttd  thia  un« 
written  yai^sUck; 

Where  tivvesUtr^ownetl  elecUlc  \\\\\\\y  fon>« 
IMiaes,    ami  wr    USA's    ai\<l  \^    \\\\\\\\t\^\ 

rAx^n  syeitnui  bsve  ««lt<|^<«^^*  i?aiun\issiou 
aiMlniaa  Ht  »\k)M«)y  a  flveu  area  «Mr  are  aUle 
a«\t  wunus  IH  «sm«tr\«<'«  svttix  tat^UUies  ant 
%1U  a»r»e  »m  wl\w^l  r¥»l»r<\l  >\y^lr^^H»wer  »u 
ivr^^'r««l  v\«•^^«ma  aittl  ««U\n«  a^nnmimi  W 
(aWv  a\  r^«iv^u<\Ule  <tA\^,  \\\*  tS^MK^M*  Is 
t\«^i  i\««unv^  \\\  ¥^s\^\m  \\\*  u«|kaytH' 

Cohtrttt  hot  1^^  rt^Mtd  lo  ouihor^ 
M'  »ivM\d  nNm\ty  tw  pi*ttjt«l«  that  art  tl« 
mokt  whnlly  tui'  iMN^'ti'^  ivith  m  Htllt 
C«^hytu\.  AhrtH^  lt>tal  mttrtttt  aii»  wiUini 
and  ablt^  lo  tuUy  dtytlo|»  tuth  powtr  Ut 
ae«ord  with  tht  IMtrol  Fowtr  Ati 
Ktiny  of  iht  toclalisiie  tax^trtt  Ooyo 
tertam  'tivtaway  '  to  ih^u  htartli  ton* 
ttnt,  but  thty  should  know  by  now  that 
most  of  the  American  people  iTtd  and 
think  for  themselves  and  tl\cy  cannot  bt 
fooled  all  tht  umt. 

ArraMPT  TO  TAKI  OVCK  KtA   LtWaS 

Now  listen  to  these  facU  which  I  am 
sure  will  astound  you.  During  tht  past 
IS  or  20  years  the  Federal  Government 
constructed  a  number  of  hydroelectric 
dams  in  the  Texas.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Missouri  region.  The  Interior  De- 
partment was  given  the  Job  of  disposing 
of  the  electric  power  from  these  projects. 
The  Southwestern  Power  AdministraUon 
was  set  up  in  the  Interior  Department  as 
the  markeUng  agency.  This  agency 
then  set  up  plans  for  a  giganUc  power 
empire  complete  with  hundreds  of  miles 
of  high  voltage  tratvsmission  lines  and 
steam-electric  plants. 

When  Congress  refused  to  go  along 
with  this  grandiose  scheme.  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration  developed  a 
schema  to  get  the  REA's  to  pull  its  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  Are  by  building  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles  of  trsuismission 
lines.  Then,  before  the  REA-owned 
transmission  and  distribuUon  co-ops  in 
that  area  could  purchase  Federal  hydro- 
power  from  these  dams,  they  were 
obliged  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
Southwestern  Power  AdministraUon 
which  provided,  in  plain  words,  that 
after  the  REA's  had  completely  repaid 
their  loan  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  South- 


western Power  Administration  could  pay 
to  the  REA's  $10,  only  $10  mind  you.  and 
take  over  all  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
transmission  lines  which  the  REA's  had 
constructed.  These  lines  would  then  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  fact  Is  hard  to  believe 
but  nevertheless  true.  The  affected  REA 
ofncials  objected  long  and  strenuously  to 
that  demand,  but  finally  signed  the  con- 
tracts because  thousands  of  faimers  in 
that  great  area  were  told  that  was  the 
only  way  they  could  get  electric  power. 
ThP  REA's  in  northwestern  Iowa  and  the 
REA's  in  other  Mi-ssourl  Valley  States 
were  obliged  to  sign  similar  contracts  be- 
fore they  could  buy  electricity  from  Fed- 
eral hydro  dams  on  the  Missouri  River. 
When  I  learned  of  this  provision  in 
these  contracts  shortly  after  the  election 
of  a  Republican  Conurestt  In  19S3,  I  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation, 
along  with  other  subcommltttt  membtn. 
insisted  that  the^e  confiscatory  pro* 
vliloivi  of  tht  coiUraeta  had  to  bt  dt« 
Itttd.  This  has  now  bttn  done  to  the 
tratlAoatlu)\  ot  tvtry  ItKA  that  had 
aliincvl  a^^  h  cuntracta. 

To  arcionpllal*  tht  «»Kttn'»lw>  nf  valWy 
tuthw  »^u^»,  bills  wn^  intitHK»c«*\t  m  nu\- 
tiiHM  t)\  \INIT  whlth  M^i»uM  htvt  tt)  up 
)ttvti\  vtU^^y  tulhwUlt*  lo  tMW«^  iht  No* 
Umv  Thia  Mk^t  U\  ^f^\m\k  >Mih  a  lu'o* 
ki'tm  btiut  put  hu^^aid  by  C^unmuultt 
tmtiM  \\\  tht  HMd^lMOt  A  Mtixd  ot 
\s\\\\p  \>i  l<vn»  i»lai»din».  hMmtiW  t  »>\^U 
Woi^it  \\\  tht  HovHit  tnd  tut%  t  Mtmbtv 
ttflht  M\m  body.  U>ld  mt  ot  havi»\t 
iHMPh  aakiHl  ir  ht  would  llkf>  to  atttt^nd  a 
tNvmmvmut  mttiint  duiina  that  p«>iiod 
Htii»  la  a  s>itoiM«  ut  what  my  eolltatut 
and  his  wift  taw  and  heard  at  a  Com> 
muhht  meeting.  Just  »•  thty  told  it  to 
me; 

tn  the  midtflt  ItM's  while  ihey  were 
vtslUng  some  old  friends  in  one  of  uur 
Urter  cUlee,  to  thrtr  great  surpriae  ihe  man 
ur  the  house  asked  it  they  would  like  to 
attend  a  Communist  meeting  that  night. 
Mow  ct>uld  they?  "Well."  said  U»e  m»n.  "if 
you  win  go  with  me  and  keep  your  mouU« 
shut.  I  will  get  you  in."  "Tou  see."  said  the 
man.  "X  am  a  member.*'  Bo  to  the  Com* 
munist  meeting  they  went. 

In  due  time  the  speaker  hung  on  the 
wall  a  large  map  of  the  tJnlted  Statea. 
which  was  divided  Into  nine  aectloiu— «ach 
section  containing  one  of  our  great  river 
valle)-s.  of  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is 
one.  "Now,"  said  the  speaker,  "since  river 
valleys  are  no  respecters  of  State  lines,  and 
•ince  America  can  never  be  communlaed  so 
long  as  there  are  4t  sovereign  States,  we 
must  create  t  river  valley  authorities,  like 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  where  3 
men  who  are  not  elected  by  the  people,  but 
Who  are  simply  appointed  by  the  President, 
are  In  full  control.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, then  27  all-powerful  men  will  be  In 
complete  control  of  the  United  States — then 
all  city,  county  and  Stale  governments  will 
t>e  forcwl  to  surrender  their  sovereign  powers 
and  we  will  be  tn  complete  control,  because 
we  Communists  will  sec  to  It  that  the  right 
27  men  are  appointed." 

The  sad  part  is  that  they  were  so 
adept  in  covering  up  their  true  objec- 
tives that  for  many  years  quite  a  num- 
ber of  good  patriotic  Americans  went  all 
out  for  their  cleverly,  well-planned,  anti- 


American  program.  And  even  to  this 
day  a  few  unthinking  people,  including 
some  public  servants  now  in  high  public 
office,  still  advocate  programs  almost  as 
dangerous. 

WI  TOOK  THE  OATH  BSRXOT78LT 

This  colleague,  who  stood  beside  me 
with  right  hand  upraised  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  we  swore  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domesUc,  about  15  years  ago,  and  only 
a  few  days  after  he  learned  that  I  had 
been  named  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Subcommillee  of  Appropriations,  told 
me  of  this  experience,  and  said  to  me, 
"Ben.  it  appears  quite  clear  we  have  a 
duty  to  perform. '  My  reply  was.  "OK, 
my  friend.  I'll  be  In  It  to  tht  flnlsh— 
comt  what  may."  I  have  been,  and  so 
hM  ht  along  with  many  other  wtU  In- 
formtd  Americans  In  and  out  of 
Coiigrtu. 

i«  TVA  eortAuaeio* 

With  rt^ptot  to  whtthtr  TVA  la  to- 
eiallstic  wt  hovt  tht  word  ot  Norman 
Th«)inaM  tht  perennial  tandldatt  tor 
pi^idtnt  oi\  tht  HotltlUI  ^r\y  Utktt 
who  Ml  apllv  tlt^'iiUtd  U  U\  lht«t  wuidn: 

11\a  TVA  l«  \\\*  \»\\)t  genuiuely  wHviaUsMv* 
a«'«  {\\\  \\\%  N«N«  UeaU^Mi  OuwM  m  the  HUUa\ 
Vt  Wtt^a. 

Wt  i\ow  tomt  to  0  ttw  tmuoi^nt 
Uttotti  ot  tht  ttoiy  ot  t)tt  toNotittio 
lUMt  W  tliminatt  tht  piiN^tt  tittM'lo 
powtr  mdutiiy  oa  t  (>t<H»  io\h^iil  ioiii« 
^\t  Mirialitttioit  ot  all  mdvMitiyx  Oao 
K)i  thr*t  la  thr  mattti^  ot  taxttion.  tn* 
t»th^r  la  thr  i»ii^K^i^tet  tlaviw^  in  tht  dm» 
poatl  ot  rite  u  IV  po^iM'  tit>m  rtdtiHhl 
piiikj^ta,  and  a  Utlid  U  tht  out^lion  ot 
mHiym<M\t  or  tntti>tst  rt^^t  on  tht  tax* 
ptvVtiV  ttinds  ustd  to  conoiruct  the  FN^d* 
trol  pi^tcta. 

You  havt  heai^  the  statement.  "Tht 
power  to  ux  U  tht  power  to  dtttroy." 
which  holds  just  as  true  today  as  when 
tht  «-ords  were  first  spoken.  Too  often 
overlooked,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
"The  power  not  to  tax  uniformly  is  also 
the  power  to  destroy." 

Our  ConsUtuUon  In  article  I.  secUon  8. 
says: 

All  duUes.  Imposu.  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

Note  carefully  the  woitl  "uniform.** 
From  this  word  it  is  evident  that  our 
forefathers  in  framing  the  ConsUtuUon 
of  the  United  SUtes  intended  that  each 
citizens  should  bear  his  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden  for  operating  the  Federal 
Government.  If  every  person  were  taxed 
uniformly  and  equitably  in  his  or  her 
kind  of  business  or  vocaUon.  then  all 
would  have  an  equal  opportunity  with 
his  fellow  men.  but  such  is  too  often  not 
the  case.  The  electric  uUlity  industry  is 
a  case  at  hand  as  is  the  case  of  any 
privately  owned  Federal  tax  paying  busi- 
ness with  a  compeUtor  across  the  street 
who  pajrs  litUe  or  no  Federal  tax. 

TAXKS  FAID   BT   ■I.ECTRIC   t7Tn.rrl«S 

Over  80  percent  of  the  electric  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  are  served 
by  investor-owned  electric  utility  sys- 


tems that  pay  more  than  $1  billion  in 
Federal  taxes  annually  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  contrast,  similar  facilities 
built  by  your  tax  dollars  go  scot  free  of 
Federal  taxes,  as  do  the  non-Federal 
publicly  owned  electric  utility  systems. 

In  addition  to  Federal  taxes,  these 
same  Investor-owned  electric  utility  com- 
panies pay  annually  more  than  $600 
million  in  State  and  local  taxes  or  over 
3'^  mills  on  every  kilowatt-hour  of 
power  they  market.  Altogether  on  the 
average  over  33  percent  of  the  Income 
they  receive  from  Uie  sale  of  electric 
power  is  returned  to  local.  State,  and 
Fedei-al  governments  to  be  used  for 
schools,  roads,  police,  national  defense, 
old  age  and  soldiers'  t^tnslons.  and  other 
expenses  of  running  our  town,  county. 
State,  and  Ftdtral  Government  The 
balance  of  tht  rtvtnut  la  uatd  to  pay  for 
labor,  iTpalrs,  admlnl.itraUon,  and  other 
optraUng  oosta,  and  to  pay  fair  dlvldtndi 
and  Inttitat  on  tht  funds  pi^vldtd  by 
good  Amtrloana  fi^om  all  walks  of  life, 
and  Itt  us  rtmtmbtr  that  tht  ofSctit  of 
thtst  taxpoylng  uUUUtR  from  lop  to 
bottom  a)<t  tU  Just  tmploytoi  of  Iho 
thartholdeiii  nothlni  mort,  nothlni  Ht», 

With  l^ttpttt  to  \909\  Ohd  attU  tMOOi 

inutiV  FtdtiHul  piH^tcU  mMtt  m  pi^viatoit 
tw  suth  payint«\ta«  whilt  othtrt  pitivldt 
tor  uaymtitia  In  litu  ot  taxta  that  trt 
\Miuoily  oiViy  0  trooUott  ot  U\uat  p«iid  0;^' 
^Ivott  uvmUtOx 

ut  ivtMtt  to  t«M.tt  v«wt«  tnnMt 
n  l«  tony  to  m^  how  tht  Invtitor* 
owtm\  t^t<^tmt  \)tUlty  tytttiM  thot  »oy 
on  aytiHi^tt  ot  ntorty  H  ptrttitt  ot  thtir 
rtvt)\ut  tor  Vydtiiil  «ltott«  ond  total 
taxta  ai^t  at  oultt  on  ttonomlt  dl«od« 
vontiMit  \\\  tomptiHton  with  tht  V^rdttnl 
or  noA^r^tdtiHil  pubhe^owntd  thttrit 
uuiiuta  thtt  pay  UtUt  oi^  no  taxta.  ThHt 
ttx  trtatmtnt  eomUtuttt  a  eonttdtrt* 
bit  subsidy  to  Uit  publle  powtr  lytttms. 
Tl\ls  advantage  of  no  Ftdtral  tax  wag 
larRfly  i^tsponslblt  for  tht  ptomoUon,  by 
a  lather  smooth  operator,  ont  Ouy  C. 
tPlaah)  Meyers,  of  the  toUl  public  elec- 
tric power.  Fedtral  tax  fret  operaUont 
in  one  of  Iowa's  neighborliut  States. 
This  same  operator  was  responsible  to  a 
g»*eat  extent  foi-  the  large-scale  promo- 
tion and  development  of  the  public  uUll- 
Ues  districts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Faced  with  the  threat  of  destrucUon 
thraugh  the  distribution  of  subsidist>d 
tax-free  Bonneville  power,  large  seg- 
ments of  the  private  uUlity  system  in  Uie 
Pacific  Northwest  area  were  forced  by  a 
State  law  to  dispose  of  large  parts  of 
their  systems  to  the  public  Federal  tax- 
free  agencies.  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  operation  of  this  tax  eva- 
sion scheme.  I  refer  you  to  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  voltune  95, 
part  3,  page  3419. 

stravTVAL  or  ran  sNTsanuss 

A  factor  that  played  a  large  part  in 
the  survival  of  the  major  private  utilities 
of  ti»e  Pacific  Northwest  was  the  forma- 
Uon  of  the  Northwest  Power  Pool  with  its 
resulting  intei-connections  and  integra- 
Uon  of  power  facilities  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum use  of  all  facilities  at  lowest  cost. 
It  is  almost  tinbelievable  how  the  tax- 
paying  private  investor  owned  electric 
utilities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
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been  able  to  compete  with  Federal  tax- 
free  power.  There  is  only  one  answer — 
private  initiative  and  efficiency  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  meet  most  any  kind  of 
competition  if  given  half  a  chance. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  speaking  out  against  the  un- 
fair competition  that  may  ultimately  be 
the  means  of  destroying  our  present  free- 
doms and  American  way  of  life.  I  for 
one  do  not  want  my  children,  nor  my 
children's  children  nor  yours  to  be  living 
under  the  straight  jaclcet  of  a  socialized 
or  sovietized  America.  Khrushchev,  the 
Russian  dictator,  has  said  that  our 
grandchildren  would  be  living  under  so- 
cialism. Thij  boast  will  not  come  true 
if  Americans  everywhere  wake  up  to  this 
threat  of  socialism  and  really  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

INTEREST    80BSIDT 

Often  the  long-term  interest  cost  on 
the  Federal  funds,  required  to  construct 
Federal  power  projects  or  as  a  loan 
source  for  non -Federal  public  power 
projects,  is  greater  than  the  interest  cost 
to  be  charged  against  the  project  and 
repaid  to  the  Treasury.  Such  differen- 
tial represents  a  taxpayers'  subsidy. 
And  it  is  usually  true  that  interest  cost 
to  the  private  utility  industry  is  higher 
than  that  obtainable  by  the  Treasury. 
With  regard  to  TVA  no  interest  is  paid 
on  any  part  of  the  nearly  $2  billion  of 
all  the  peoples'  tax  dollars  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  that  agency  since  its 
inception. 

The  no  interest  or  lower  interest  com- 
ponent obtained  by  Federal  or  public 
power  groups  represents  a  subsidy  and 
patently  unfair  business  advantage  over 
the  private  utility  system.  Such  unfair 
governmental  competition  with  the  tax- 
paying  private  enterprise  of  its  citizens 
can  only  lead  to  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  tax  source  which  maintains  that 
government. 

PUBLIC    UTILITT    DISTKICTS 

In  the  ea-ly  New  Deal  days,  there  were 
only  a  few  public  power  utilities  In  being 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so  Bonneville 
officials,  under  orders  from  Washington, 
did  everything  possible  to  create  public 
ownership  groups.  For  a  full  account  of 
such  practice,  I  refer  you  to  my  state- 
ment and  Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  95.  part  4,  page  4537. 

COULO    INDEPBNDCNT    FARMERS    COMPETE    WrTH 
SUBSIDIZED  SOCIALIZED    FARMING? 

How  would  the  farmers  of  my  district 
compete  with  a  Federal  farm  authority 
who  was  given  Federal  tax  dollars  to  set 
up  a  gigantic  farm  development  In  an 
adjoining  district  or  State?  Could  they 
compete  with  a  farm  purchased  with 
Federal  tax  dollars,  provided  with  all  the 
most  modem  machinery  and  with  un- 
limited capital  to  operate  on.  all  tax  and 
interest  free?  There  is.  of  course,  only 
one  answer.  They  could  not  compete  at 
the  marketplace.  Facts  are  they  would 
soon  go  broke.  The  joker  is  that  my 
people  would  be  putting  up  their  tax 
money  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  tax- 
free  and  interest-free  operation  against 
which  they  would  have  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  Carried  to  the  ultimate 
extreme,  it  brings  up  the  question  of  who 
is  going  to  put  up  the  taxes  and  what 


would  happen  to  our  freedoms  and  pri- 
vate initiative  if  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
took  over  all  farming  and  industry? 
When  such  proposals  were  openly  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  by  the 
Socialist  Party,  they  would  have  none  of 
it.  Nor  should  the  American  people  now 
accept  it  under  a  new  name.  It  matters 
not  what  it  is  called.  It  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  our 
present  freedoms. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  tax 
dollars  to  construct  Federal  power  proj- 
ects where  local  interests  are  willing  and 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  electric 
power  needs.  Nor  is  it  fair  and  just  for 
the  customers  of  the  Federal  and  pub- 
licly owned  electric  utilities  not  to  pay, 
through  their  electric  rates,  an  equiva- 
lent and  fair  share  of  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  local  and  State 
governments.  Surely  every  good,  think- 
ing American  is  willing  to  pay  his  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  government.  And 
before  it  is  too  late,  every  American 
should  take  a  more  active  Interest  In  how 
his  Government  is  being  operated  and 
what  his  tax  dollars  are  being  used  for. 

TAX  8UBSIDT  SHOULD  BE  ELIMINATED 

The  basic  imfaimess  of  such  sub- 
sidized competition  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  some  means  should  be 
provided  for  collecting  from  the  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  power  systems  a 
Federal  tax  or  "In  lieu  of"  payment 
equivalent  to  the  average  unit  tax  paid 
by  the  customers  of  the  investor  pri- 
vately owned  utilities. 

TVA  BOND   BILL 

I  feel  obligated  to  speak  out  at  this 
time  against  proiX)sed  legislation  that  I 
believe  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  refer  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "revenue 
bond  proposal."  The  proposal  for  a 
Federal  agency  to  Issue  bonds  that  do 
not  have  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  back  of  them  is 
something  new  In  Federal  agency  fi- 
nancing. If  permitted,  it  could  and  no 
doubt  would  be  the  forerunner  of  an  ex- 
tension to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Certainly  it  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  and  Intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  pass  annually  upon  the 
financing  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  various  agencies.  This  right  is 
inherent  in  the  Constitution  that  pro- 
vides that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
vay,  but  In  consequence  of  appropKAtfons 
made  by  law. 


>p^^oi 
r^Vad 


Year  after  year  proposals  ar^^bde 
to  use  the  back-door  approach  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  or  to  obtain  money  for 
Federal  agencies  or  programs  by  meth- 
ods not  in  keeping  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

This  bond  Issue  proposal  and  many 
other  features  of  HR.  3460  are  not  in 


keeping  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
basic  principles  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  I  am  duty  boimd  to  op- 
pose it  with  all  the  strength  at  my  com- 
mand.  I  can  do  no  less. 

This  bond  bill.  H.R.  3460.  would  prac- 
tically eliminate  all  the  financial  and 
other  control  of  TVA  by  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  a  representative  acting  for  the 
people  has  the  right  to  evade  and  forfeit 
his  or  her  responsibilities  in  this  man- 
ner. In  my  opinion,  the  entire  proposal 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  took  an  oath  to  support. 
It  is  another  manifestation  of  a  well- 
organized  drive  toward  eventual  sociali- 
zation of  the  entire  economy  through 
the  back  door.  It  would  be  the  fore- 
runner of  other  similar  proposals  for 
other  Federal  agencies  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  To  give  to  three  men  the 
responsibilities  that  belong  to  the  entire 
Congress  is  anti-American.  It  is  more 
power  than  three  good  men  should  want 
or  three  bad  men  should  have.  The 
record  of  TVA  does  not  recommend  such 
action. 

THE    MYTH    OF   TVA    LEADERSHIP 

Year  after  year  TVA  reports  and  TVA 
officials  and  proponents  have  bragged 
about  the  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  TVA  region.  For  instance, 
TVA  reports  consistently  Inferred  that 
TVA  was  doing  a  wonderful  job  of  farm 
electrification.  In  the  fiscal  year  1954 
report  TVA  had  this  to  say: 

Rural  electrification  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  8-year  period.  1946-54.  The  num- 
ber of  faims  served  was  multiplied  S'-i 
times,  from  125.000  to  436,000.  •  •  •  But 
more  Important  from  the  Nation's  viewpoint 
Is  the  fact  that  rural  electrltlcatlon  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  pioneered  the  vast 
national  development  of  rural  electrification 
that  burgeoned  after  1935. 

Actually,  pioneering  work  on  rural 
electrification  had  been  started  back  in 
1923  by  the  formation  of  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity 
to  Agriculture. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  farm 
electrification  criteria  set  up  by  TVA  in 
the  early  days  was  on  a  restrictive  basis 
that  did  little  to  promote  area-wide  serv- 
ice. In  fact,  it  was  a  sort  of  cream 
skimming  type  of  farm  electrification  ex- 
tension policy  that  public  power  pro- 
ponents accused  and  condemned  the 
investor  ov^'ned  utilities  of  doing. 

The  per  customer  use  of  electric  power 
on  the  farms  in  the  TVA  region  has 
consistently  lagged  behind  the  national 
average  for  farms  east  of  the  100th 
meridian.  Farm  income  in  the  TVA 
region  has  continued  to  lag  behind  that 
of  most  other  sections  of  the  country. 
In  1954  a  TVA  spokesman  admitted  that 
three  out  of  four  farms  in  the  TVA  area 
did  not  have  ruiming  water.  This  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  TVA's  vaxmted  lead- 
ership. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  m  TVA  AREA 

In  industrial  development,  the  TVA 
area,  even  with  the  enticement  of  sub- 
sidized power  rates  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  industrial  development 
In  other  areas  of  the  South. 


The  people  of  the  TVA  area  might  well 
af  k  themselves  if  the  total  price  of  the 
so-called  low  cost  power  has  not  been 
too  high  when  one  counts  in  the  loss  of 
personal  freedom,  loss  of  personal  and 
private  initiative,  loss  of  economic  prog- 
ress m  keeping  with  the  balance  of  the 
South,  and  loss  of  personal  satisfaction 
of  doing  for  themselves  and  carrying 
their  proper  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  the  TVA  paternalism  might 
be  likened  to  an  opiate  which  creates 
an  illusion  of  well  being.  The  realities 
may  not  become  apparent  unless  the 
opiate  is  taken  away. 

IS  TVA  THE   BLESSING   CLAIMEOT 

There  have  been  indications  in  recent 
years  that  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
TVA  has  not  been  the  blessing  that  Its 
oflBcials  smd  proponents  would  have  us 
believe. 

As  an  example.  I  quote  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Tupelo.  Miss..  Journal  of 
June  12.  1953 — Tupelo  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  to  distribute  TVA  power: 

The  time  has  come  for  TVA  to  back  up 
and  admit  that  the  fastest  growth  In  the 
South  actually  has  taken  place  outside  the 
TVA  area  and  we  who  live  within  its  borders 
are  still  as  a  whole  Just  about  the  poorest 
people  In  America. 

This  of  course  would  be  quite  true.  For 
with  the  exception  of  giant  projecu  like 
the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  energy  plant  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  plunked  down  In  Tennessee 
the  TVA  area  has  shown  leas  rapid  indus- 
trial growth  than  several  other  portions  of 
the  South. 

And  in  income,  the  TVA  area  is  still  dollar 
for  dollar  further  behind  the  national  aver- 
age than  it  was  in  1933  when  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  first  established. 

And  then  there  is  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Hoskins,  president  of  the  University 
of  Termesse.  condemning  the  TVA  for 
permanently  flooding  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  finest  land  in  Tennessee. 

FLOOD    CONTBOL ^TVA    8TTLX 

The  preamble  to  the  Tennesse  Valley 
Athority  Act  states  that  it  is  "An  act 
to  improve  the  navigability  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  flood  control  of  the  Ten- 
nesse River." 

Let  us  examine  how  TVA  has  solved 
the  flood  control  problem  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River. 

It  has  eliminated  a  major  part  of  the 
flood  control  problem  along  the  Tennes- 
see River  by  permanently  flooding  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
lands  in  Tennessee.  It  is  like  cutting 
off  one's  head  to  cure  a  headache — 
effective  but  drastic. 

It  was  this  wanton  flooding  of  the 
finest  land  in  Tennessee,  land  that  has 
been  estimated  to  have  produced  as  much 
as  $27  million  worth  of  crops  annually, 
that  led  to  the  denunciation  of  this  TVA 
policy  by  Dr.  Hoskins.  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  There  follow 
some  excerpts  from  his  statement  on  the 
subject: 

The  proposed  construction  of  the  Douglas 
Dam  on  the  French  Broad  River  alx)ve  Knox- 
vlUe  and  near  the  Jefferson  and  Sevier 
County  lines  raises  an  important,  even  a 
critical,  question  involving  the  welfare  of  a 
large  section  of  Tennessee. 


Altogether,  this  proposed  dam  will  cut  a 
considerable  slice  from  east  Tennessee — from 
its  body  politic — from  its  body  social — from 
its  body  economic.  And  altogether,  too,  let 
us  observe — it  is  a  seizure  of  common  wealth 
for  Bf>eclal  purposes. 

And  what  is  all  this  for?  What  are  the 
benefits  to  accrue  that  would  make  this 
social  and  economic  destruction  worthwhile? 
What  is  our  democracy  contemplating  In 
thus  altering  the  face  of  nature  and  the 
course  of  human  affairs? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Here  let  us  pause  before  a  most  critical 
question.  Let  us  be  careful  of  our  words. 
If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  develop  this  region — what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "develop"?  If  it  is 
a  democracy  we  are  to  defend — what  is  the 
meaning  of  democracy? 

Can  we  achieve  development — can  we  pre- 
serve democracy — by  destroying  the  homes, 
the  common  wealth,  and  community  life  of 
our  people? 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  appeal  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
proper  development  of  this  region — for  a  de- 
velopment that  leads  to  a  fuller  life  for  our 
people — to  the  welfare  and  security  and  de- 
fense of  our  democracy.  •  •  •  The  function 
of  east  Tennessee  is  that  of  a  whole  demo- 
cratic community  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole.  I  beg  of  you  to  preserve  it  in 
this  right. 

ARE  WE  TO  LEAVE  A  HERITAGE  Or  SOCIALISM  rOR 
Otnt    CRANDCHILOREN? 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  plead  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  to 
awake  to  the  danger  of  leaving  a  heri- 
tage of  socialism  for  our  grandchildren. 
The  Russian  dictator  Khrushchev  has 
said  that  our  grandchildren  will  be  living 
imder  socialism. 

Are  we  to  permit  that  to  happen  by 
apathy  to  programs  for  socialization  of 
the  electric  power  industry  as  the  fore- 
runner to  eventual  socialization  of  all 
industry,  including  farming — farming 
being  the  greatest  of  all  industries  under 
our  American  free  private  enterprise 
system  of  government? 

I  know  that  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  are  proud  of  the  heritage  of  free- 
dom that  gallant  patriots  fought  and 
died  to  create  and  maintain.  Are  we  to 
fritter  away  this  birthright  of  freedom 
through  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  a  socialistic 
welfare  state?  I  am  s\u-e  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  too  smart 
and  too  patriotic  to  let  that  happen. 

I  beseech  every  good  American  to 
think  twice  before  he  or  she  supports 
any  program,  or  any  candidate  for  high 
office  that  advocates  a  program  which 
will  lead  us  down  the  road  toward 
socialism  and  a  welfare  state.  Such 
programs  tend  to  cripple  or  destroy  our 
Federal-taxpaying,  private  enterprise — 
from  the  farmer  to  the  comer  grocer 
and  from  the  peanut  vendor  to  the  large 
corporation — whose  revenue  is  so  des- 
perately needed  to  keep  our  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Treasury  solvent. 

It  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of 
every  American  who  wants  to  preserve 
our  free  institutions — our  American 
heritage  If  you  please — to  be  ever  on 
guard  to  see  that  these  taxpaying 
enterprises  continue  to  operate. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  has  made 
us  the  most  prosperoiis  Nation  on  earth 


with  the  highest  living  standards.  Are 
we  to  throw  away  this  heritage  for  so- 
cialism and  a  welfare  state?  I  am  sure 
the  majority  of  the  American  people's 
answer  is,  no.  no.  no.  If  only  they  can  be 
made  to  realize  the  danger  confronting 
them.  Each  patriotic  American  should 
do  his  part  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the 
insidious  danger  confronting  us  today. 

So  I  beg  each  of  you  to  join  in  a 
crusade  to  halt  this  trend  toward  the 
Khrushchev  goal  of  socialism  and 
slavery  for  our  grandchildren. 


AGRICULTURE  HAS  MADE  ITS  IM- 
PACT ON  THE  STABILITY  OF  OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  never  justification  for  stopping  debate 
or  stilling  disagreement  about  the  prob- 
lems that  face  our  Nation.  However, 
there  are  times  for  thinking  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  differences  and  what 
the  issues  are  that  should  be  empha- 
sized. Today  we  are  searching  for  a 
constructive  answer  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem. Agriculture  is  undergoing  a  cost- 
price  squeeze,  whereas  other  segments 
of  our  population  are  prospering.  It  is 
unfair  and  dangerous  that  farmers, 
alone  among  the  great  economic  groups 
in  our  cotmtry,  are  not  sharing  in  the 
current  prosperity.  The  farmer  Is  13 
percent  of  the  population  and  receives 
6  percent  of  the  income.  The  Interest 
of  our  family-size  farmer  must  be  fully 
protected.  The  owners  of  small  farms 
must  prosper  if  the  Nation  is  to  prosper. 
The  difficulties  that  beset  the  farmer 
pose  grave  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  These  problems  have 
been  made  more  difficult  by  neglect.  In- 
difference; and  postponement.  While 
many  of  us  may  msuntain  different 
points  of  view,  all  of  \is  must  be  guided 
only  by  the  politics  of  responsibility.  We 
should  ever  be  reminded  of  the  nearness 
of  God  to  the  affairs  of  man. 

From  the  birth  of  our  Republic  new 
methods  of  cultivation  were  developed  in 
agriculture.  An  aggressive  search  for 
improvements  started  which  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  Farming  was  man's 
fundamental  pursuit.  It  was  Jefferson 
who  said: 

Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the 
chosen  people  of  God. 

Certainly  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  those  who  labor  in 
the  earth  are  meeting  the  challenges  of 
present  day  living,  and  their  hopes  of 
attaiimient  should  be  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  district,  producing  all 
types  of  commodities.  We  have  been 
blessed  by  virtue  of  the  strong  farm 
organizations  and  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  our  midst.  Also  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  high  caliber  men  and 
women  who  serve  as  county  extension 
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agents,  uome  demonstration  agents,  and 
vocational  agricultural  leaders  in  the 
various  counties  of  our  district.  These 
dedicated  men  and  women  are  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  forth  information  di- 
rectly to  our  farm  people.  It  Is  satis- 
fying to  realize  that  the  young  people 
In  my  congressional  district  do  not  lack 
necessary  leadership  and  knowledge.  I 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the  4-H  Clubs 
in  our  section  of  Kentucky.  The  very 
foundation  of  our  Christian  civilization 
is  based  on  the  family  unit,  and  it  is 
to  the  wives  and  mothers  that  we  look 
to  provide  the  cohesive  and  stabilizing 
influence  so  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  family  unit.  Kentucky  was 
the  first  State  to  charter  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District  the  influence  of 
the  local  chapters  on  their  communities 
Is  felt  in  innumerable  ways.  The  young 
women  of  the  FHA  are  indeed  prepared 
to  face  the  future  with  warm  courage 
and  high  hope. 

This  year  the  period  of  February  22 
through  the  28th  was  designated  as  Na- 
tional Future  Farmers  of  America  Week, 
and  March  1  through  March  7  was  set 
aside   to   focus   attention   on   the   past 
achievements  and  future  goals  of   the 
4-H  Clubs.    I  know  of  no  national  stu- 
dent  organizatipns   more   deserving    of 
praise    than    the    Future    Fanners    of 
America  and  the  4-H  Clubs.    The  train- 
ing these  young  peeople  are  now  receiv- 
ing will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
them  in  the  years  to  come.    By  living  up 
to  their  high  principles,  today's  youth 
will  grow  into  a  mature  citizen  anxious 
to  assume  his  share  of  responsibility  in 
improving  the  commtmity  of  which  he  is 
a  part.     One  of  the  main  reasons  why 
our  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  4-H 
Clubs  are  so  successful  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  is 
due  to  the  efflclent  instruction  and  able 
guidance  furnished  by  our  county  agents, 
home  demonstration  agents,  and  voca- 
tional agricultural  teachers.   They  stand 
ready  with  advice,  suggestions,  and  en- 
couragement. bPt  the  young  person  is 
Impressed  with  the  fact  that  for  him  to 
grow  In  knowledge,  self-reliance,  perse- 
verance, and  maturity  he  must  solve  the 
problem  himself.     We  have  in  my  dis- 
trict a  group  of  young  people,  who.  by 
reason  of  ambition,  ability,  and  energy, 
have  won  many  top  honors  and  offlces  in 
connection  with  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits.    For  the  second  consecutive  year 
a  young  man  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  won  first 
place  in  the  statewide  soil  conservation 
essay   contest   in  which   contest   33,000 
essays  were  submitted.    This  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  award  is  Glenn  C.  Dockery, 
of  Route  1.  Beaver  Dam.  Ky.     In  addi- 
tion to  Glenn  C.  Dockery.  winners  in  thl* 
year's  soil   conservation   essay   contest 
from  our  district  are:   Jean  Goodman, 
Scottsvillc,  Allen  County;  Johnnie  Hines, 
Hardinsburg.  Breckinridge  County:   O. 
McCoy,    Morgantown,    Butler    County; 
Mary  Alice  Wethington.  Utlca.  Daviess 
County;  Jackey  Pearl,  Big  Clifty,  Gray- 
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son  County;  Jacqueline  Stephens,  Pell- 
ville,  Hancock  County;  Brenda  Briscoe, 
Hebbardsville,  Henderson  County;  Lena 
VilUnes.  Nebo,  Hopkins  County;  Sarah 
Miller,  Sacramento.  McLean  County; 
Joyce  DeBruler,  Fordsville,  Ohio  County ; 
Lynn  Caudill,  Franklin.  Simpson  Coun- 
ty; Shelby  Woodring,  Morganfleld.  Union 
County;  Joe  R.  Cowles.  Bowling  Green, 
Warren  County. 

On  January  24.  1959.  the  Kentucky 
4-H  champions  were  named,  and  Joseph 
Wesley  Sprague.  of  Sturgis.  Union 
County.  Ky..  was  selected  as  the  cham- 
pion in  agriculture  in  the  1958  4-H  Club 
achievement  contest.  On  February  14. 
1959,  Danny  Duvall.  Route  7.  Bowling 
Green,  Ky..  was  chosen  top  Future 
Farmer  of  America  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  an  example 
of  our  young  people's  accomplishments. 
Many  other  boys  and  girls  have  been 
recognized  in  their  agricultural  en- 
deavors. What  we  may  expect  of  the 
youth  of  today  can  well  be  exemplified 
by  William  T.  Roark.  of  Simpson 
County,  Ky.,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Kentucky  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as   the   outstanding   young   fanner  for 

1958. 

We  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  have  always  been 
convinced  that  farming  is  not  only  an 
essential  industry  entitled  to  its  fair 
share  of  the  national  income,  but  that 
It  is  something  more — it  Is  a  way  of  life 
that  must  be  preserved,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  stability  and  the  continuity 
of  any  civilized  society.  And.  in  spite 
of  the  many  problems  facing  our  farm- 
ers, agriculture  has  most  assuredly  made 
its  impact  on  the  stability  of  our  State. 
The  initial  impact  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  has  been  responsible  for 
many  improvements  in  Kentucky,  and 
particularly  is  this  true  in  Butler 
County,  located  in  my  district.  Under 
the  rural  development  program  pilot 
counties  were  designated  in  many 
States.  The  three  such  counties  in  Ken- 
tucky are  Butler  County,  Metcalfe 
County  and  Elliott  County.  The  citizens 
of  Butler  County  are  convinced  that  the 
rural  development  program  is  the 
soundest  approach  yet  devised  to  gain- 
ing long-range  economic  development 
and  growth  in  our  rural  towns  and  com- 
munities. Here  we  have  witnessed  an 
example  of  success  so  far  as  the  rural 
development  program  Is  concerned,  and 
likewise  the  citizens  of  Butler  County 
have  set  a  splendid  example  of  time  and 
effort  successfully  spent  in  saving  small 
farms,  and  their  owners  from  economic 
downfall. 

While  citizens  collectively  have  been 
striving  for  improvement  in  agricultural 
conditions,  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
individuals  have  directed  their  vision  and 
leadership  toward  lifting  the  farming 
profession  to  a  higher  level.  Such  an 
Individual  la  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  of 
Bowling  Green.  Ky..  who  for  30  years 
headed  the  agricultural  department  at 
Western  Kentucky  State  College.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  devoted  practically  his  en- 
tire life  to  the  furtherance  of  agriculture, 
and  In  so  doing  he  has  ever  kept  In  mind 


thit  our  farm  problem  Is  basically  a 
problem  of  conservation — of  conserving 
not  only  the  very  roots  of  our  national 
economy,  but  also  a  way  of  life.  Through 
his  knowledge  of  the  great  potential  that 
lies  in  the  soil  of  our  land,  he  has  en- 
deavored to  see  to  it  that  this  gift  of 
our  inheritance  Is  not  forfeited.  On 
April  16,  1959.  Mr.  Taylor  was  named 
Kentucky's  "Man  of  the  Year"  In  agri- 
culture. It  is  fitting  that  his  services 
should  be  recognized,  for  certainly  there 
Is  no  person  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
more  deserving  of  such  an  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  humbly  grateful 
that  the  people  whom  I  represent  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  rewards  and  sat- 
isfaction to  be  achieved  from  a  life  de- 
voted to  farming.  It  Is  comforting  to 
realize  that  there  are  civic-minded  citi- 
zens who  are  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  abundant  agricultural  production 
is  the  backbone  of  America's  strength. 
Our  country  will  always  have  room  for 
imaginative,  reasonable  and  responsible 
men  and  women  such  as  I  am  privileged 
to  number  among  my  constituents. 
They  are  aware  that  soil  and  water  and 
vegetation  and  wildlife  are  important 
not  so  much  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
effect  they  have  on  people.  Conservation 
means  not  iust  conserving  topsoll  and 
trees,  but  conserving  the  values  which 
make  human  beings  human. 

Our  forefathers  knew  that  agriculture 
must  prosper  If  our  new  Nation  was  to 
prosper.  Farming  was  man's  funda- 
mental pursuit.  Our  early  farmer  helped 
to  develop  a  democratic  spirit  and  pride 
In  the  virtues  of  industry,  thrift  and 
labor  which  is  present  today  on  our 
farms  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky.  I  am  convinced  that 
their  love  and  concern  for  the  soli,  its 
use,  conservation  and  nature  will  con- 
tinue on  into  the  future.  We  must  not 
forget  to  pass  on  the  lesson  that  the 
men  and  women  who  founded  our  Nation 
knew  so  well;  that  our  lands,  one  of  our 
most  valuable  possessions,  must  be  jeal- 
ously protected  and  strengthened  by  each 
generation. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  "VTETOES 
HIGH  INTEREST  BILL— IDENTI- 
CAL ISSUE  TO  BE  SETTLED  IN 
BOTH  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  reports  that 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  vetoed  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
which  would  have  increased  the  ceil- 
ing on  small  loans  from  $500  to  $800.  and 
wouki  also  have  Increased  interest  rates 
imder  the  uaury  laws.  The  bill  would 
have  raised  the  monthly  rate  of  Interest 


which  a  lender  nwiy  charge  on  that  por- 
tion of  a  loan  in  excess  of  $300  from  the 
present  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per 
month  to  1  percent  per  month. 

This  bill,  as  I  understand  It,  would 
have  applied  to  savings  and  loan  asso« 
ciations.  Yet  to  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times'  report,  is  a 
bill  to  amend  the  banking  laws  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  large 
loophole  in  the  usuary  laws  of  the  State. 
Judging  from  the  newspaper  descrip- 
tion of  this  bill,  it  Is  the  same  pro- 
posal, to  apply  to  State  banks,  which 
Congress  considered  last  year  with  ref- 
erence to  national  banks,  and  which  the 
Congress  will  consider  again  this  year. 

The  nub  of  the  proposal,  which  is  be- 
fore Congress.  Is  to  eliminate  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  usury  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  National  Bank  Act  which 
was  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  provision  which  forbids 
the  national  banks  to  make  loans  and 
discounts  at  a  rate  alxjve  that  specified 
in  the  law.  The  proposal,  specifically, 
is  this:  When  consumer  paper  or  the 
small  business  paper  is  made  up  by  the 
automobile  dealer,  the  appliance  dealer, 
or  the  loan  sharks,  or  by  anyone  else,  the 
bank  will  be  exempt  from  the  maximum 
interest  rate  allowed  by  the  usury  laws 
when  it  advances  money  on  such  paper. 
In  other  words,  the  theory  Is  that  the 
bank  will  be  purchasing  the  paper  in  the 
open  market  although,  of  course,  as  a 
usual  practice  the  automobile  dealer,  the 
appliance  dealer,  the  furniture  store  or 
whoever  sells  the  pai>er  to  the  bank  does 
so  under  a  full  recourse  agreement  which 
requires  the  seller  of  the  paper  to  make 
good  the  loan  in  event  the  consumer 
defaults. 

Evading  the  usury  laws  on  this  theory 
has  been  foreclosed  since  1881.  In  that 
year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  slapped  down  the  theory  In  Na- 
tional Bank  v,  Johnson  (104  U.S. 
271).  However,  some  of  the  bcmkers 
have  had  a  drive  on  In  recent  years  to 
write  this  theory  Into  both  the  Federal 
and  State  usury  laws.  Thus  the  finan- 
cial Institutions  bill,  a  252-page  bill 
which  would  overhaul  all  of  the  banking 
laws,  contains  provisions  which  would 
put  this  loophole,  plus  several  other 
lopholes,  Into  the  Federal  usury  law. 
The  financial  livstltutlons  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress,  but 
was  finally  beaten  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  This 
proposal  appears  by  no  means  dead, 
however.  The  financial  institutions  bill 
has  been  reintroduced  In  the  present 
Congress;  and  from  all  appearances  the 
bankers  are  working  on  the  State  legis- 
latures to  get  this  loophole  placed  into 
the  State  laws  applying  to  State  banks. 

The  forces  for  breaking  down  the 
usury  laws  are  powerful  and  very  insist- 
ent, because  huge  amounts  of  money 
can  be  made  by  charging  usurious  inter- 
est rates,  and  some  of  the  banks  fiuid 
other  financial  Institutions  are  quite 
willing  and  able  to  make  money  in  this 
way.  Last  year  the  Attorney  General  of 
one  of  the  States  brought  an  injunction 
against  one  of  the  national  credit  organ- 
izations which  revealed  that  this  organi- 


atlon  was  charging  the  people  of  that 
State  Interest  rates  amounting  to  as 
much  as  72  percent  a  year  for  financing 
automobiles. 

The  New  York  Times  report  of  May  3, 
1959,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  titled 
"Legislators  Saw  Money  Bank  Bills." 
The  report  Is  as  follows: 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  blU  that  would 
have  Increased  the  celling  on  small  loans 
from  $500  to  $800,  and  increased  from  one- 
half  of  1  percent  to  1  percent  the  monthly 
rate  of  Interest  a  licensed  lender  may  charge 
on  the  portion  of  a  loan  In  excess  of  $300. 
The  bill  also  would  have  permitted  precom- 
putatlon  of  Interest,  default  charges,  and  the 
sale  of  insurance. 

In  killing  the  measure  the  Governor  said 
it  would  have  increased  the  costs  of  borrow- 
ers and  the  earnings  of  lenders.     He  added: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of 
the  industry  are  not  now  insufficient,  and 
the  fact  that  the  public  Interest  requires 
that  loan  ceilings  and  rates  be  &xed  as  low 
as  possible  consistent  with  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  lending  facilities,  the  changes 
wrought  by  this  bill  appear  to  be  unduly 
favorable  to  the  lender  and  unfavorable  to 
the  borrower." 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  amending  the 
general  business  law  to  apply  to  savings  and 
loan  associations  the  usury  rules  applying  to 
banks  and  trust  companies  under  the  bank- 
ing law.  The  amendment  would  have  made 
violators  of  the  statute  liable  to  forfeiture  of 
double  the  amount  of  Interest  collected. 
Their  contracts,  however,  would  have  re- 
mained valid. 

•  •  •  .  •  • 

An  amendment  to  the  banking  law  that 
would  have  permitted  banks  to  purchase 
commercial  paper  at  discounts  greater  than 
6  percent  was  held  in  the  banking  c<Mnmlt- 
tees  of  the  senate  and  assembly. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  news  item 
above  refers  to  a  6-p>ercent  discount 
rate.  It  means  an  effective  rate  of  about 
12  percent.  In  the  FHA,  modernization 
loans  which  provide  for  a  5-p>ercent  rate 
on  a  discount  basis  really  means  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  9.7  percent  that  the  borrower 
pays. 

IN  SPITE  OP  THE  VETO  THREAT. 
CONGRESS  SHOULD  PASS  NEW 
FARM  LEGISLAIION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  present  situation,  we  depend  heavily 
upon  Income  tax  receipts  to  balance  the 
budget.  Most  of  our  public  debt  was 
accumulated  during  the  war,  and  we  are 
now  paying  such  high  interest  rates  on 
that  debt  that  10  percent  of  our  taxes 
are  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt.  In  this  situation  we  cannot  afford 
depression  for  any  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. Low  farm  income  and  high  unem- 
ployment are  of  great  concern  and  Im- 
portance to  all  of  us.  I  received  through 
the  mail  a  copy  of  the  April  24,  1959. 
commodity  letter  of  Daniel  P.  Rice  fc 
Co..  of  Chicago.  They  are  a  firm  with 
branches  In  Iowa,  Illinois.  New  York,  and 
Florida,  and  members  of  the  New  York 


and  other  stock  exchanges,  and  have  set 
forth  some  worthwhile  statistics  and 
observaticms.    The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

CoMMOoiTT  I«rm 

April  24,  1959. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  enjoying  a  boom 
and  experiencing  a  wave  of  Inflation.  The 
textbooks  tell  us  that  primary  producers, 
especiaUy  farmers,  benefit  first  and  most 
from  inflation.  This  one  is  not  goirtg  accord- 
ing to  the  book.  The  farm  situation  is  de- 
flating. The  rest  of  the  economy  is  eating 
better  than  it  ever  has  in  history  without 
having  to  pay  a  prop>ortionate  increase  in 
cost.  Why  has  farm  income  lagged  dvuing 
Inflation? 

Consumer  expenditures  for  aU  goods  and 
services  increased  from  $178  billion  In  1948, 
to  $291  billion  in  1958.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  63  percent.  Between  the  same  two  times, 
consumer  expenditures  for  food  increased 
from  $48  billion  to  $68  billion,  only  42  per- 
cent. Food  expenditures  have  lagged  behind 
other  uses  of  Income. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story. 
Farmers  got  only  a  tiny  share  of  the  increased 
food  costs  of  consumers.  In  1948,  the  retaU 
store  equivalent  cost  of  consximer  foods  (ad- 
justing for  meals  eaten  in  restaurants)  was 
$39  billion.  Farmers  got  $19.2  billion  and 
marketing  agents  $19.8.  In  1958,  the  retail 
store  equivalent  cost  was  $53.7  billion.  Farm- 
ers got  $20.7  and  marketing  agents  $33  bil- 
lion. Farmers  got  an  Increase  of  $1.5  bUUon 
but  marketing  agents  realized  $13uS  billion. 

During  the  same  10-year  period,  total  farm 
receipts  increased  slightly  from  $34.9  billion 
to  $37.6  billion.  But  this  was  only  because 
of  the  very  favorable  weather  In  1958.  Gross 
farm  Income  In  1957  was  $34.3  billion,  or  less 
than  it  was  In  1948.  Production  expenses 
increased  from  $18.9  billion  to  $24.5  billion 
so  that  net  farm  Income  went  down  from 
$16.1  billion  In  1948  to  $13.1  billion  in  1958. 
The  farmers  were  caught  In  an  inflationary 
vise. 

What  has  happened  to  net  farm  Income 
during  the  teniu*  of  oxir  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture?  In  1952,  net  farm  Income 
was  $14.4  billion  versus  $10.8  billion  in  1957. 
a  decrease  of  25  percent.  Between  1952  and 
1957,  consumer  Income  went  up  from  $239 
to  $305  billion,  an  increase  of  28  percent — 

25  percent  down  for  farmers  and  28  percent 
up  for  consumers. 

If  it  were  argued  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  consumers  and  a  decreasing 
number  of  farmers,  an  analysis  of  per  capita 
income  would  fortify  oxir  position : 

Per  capita  Income:  19S2  1957 

Farm $711  $658 

Nonfarm $1,849  $2,082 

Percent  farm  to  non- 
farm  Income .  38  32 

This  disparity  is  not  confined  to  consumer 
Incomes.  A  comparison  of  the  1958  levels  to 
1947-49  levels  reveals:   Industrial  price j  up 

26  percent,  hourly  earnings  of  food  market- 
ing employees  up  63  percent,  railroad  freight 
rates  up  42  percent — but  farm  prices  were 
down  4  percent.  Dow-Jones  industrial  av- 
erages were  $269  on  January  2,  1952,  and 
$608  on  April  13,  1958 — a  2.3-fold  Increase. 

Winston  Churchill  once  proudly  said  he 
did  not  become  Prime  Minister  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire. 
Why  did  Ezra  Taft  Benson  become  Secretary 
of  Agriculture?  Certainly,  he  has  not  sought 
to  Improve  the  poor  lot  of  the  farmer  and 
the  position  of  agriculture. 

Cabinet  (^cers  and  executive  departments 
aU  work  to  benefit  that  segment  of  society 
in  which  they  function.  No  so  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  whose  activities 
have  Injured  farmers  while  aiding  food  pro- 
cessors, grain  storage  comp«uiies,  and  other 
nonfarm  groups. 
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Those  who  are  Interested  in  balancing 
the  budget  without  hampering  our 
growth  should  seriously  consider  the 
facts  set  forth  in  that  letter  as  additional 
evidence  that  we  need  a  better  approach 
to  our  farm  proWems.  The  more  our 
programs  have  been  designed  to  please 
the  administration,  the  lower  the  fann- 
ers' income  has  been.  I  admit  that 
many  Members  cite  the  undeniable  fact 
that  a  program  that  would  not  be  vetoed 
would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  in  raising 
farm  income  and  would  probably  lower 
farm  income.  The  President  vetoed  bills 
passed  by  Congress  previously  that  would 
have  helped  this  situation.  I  also  admit 
that  since  we  failed  to  override  the  veto 
Of  the  REA  bill,  there  is  now  considerable 
evidence  that  the  veto  of  a  good  farm 
bill  would  be  difficult  to  override.  After 
all.  it  is  difficult  in  any  deliberative  body 
to  get  a  2  to  1  vote  on  such  matters.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  we  should  worlc 
on  and  pass  a  farm  bill  In  time  to  affect 
the  1960  crop  year. 

Increasing  farm  Income  to  a  parity 
With  other  incomes  would  increase  in- 
come tax  receipts  and  help  greatly  to 
balance  our  Oovernment  budget.  I  hope 
Members  of  Congress  wiU  not  become  so 
discouraged  at  the  obstacles  being  placed . 
In  our  path  that  they  will  give  up.  Let 
us  review  the  facts  set  forth  in  that  letter 
and  other  facts  we  have  at  hand  and 
pass  new  farm  legislation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price)  ,  for  Monday,  May  4,  1959,  on  ac- 
count of  ofSclal  business. 

Mr.  AifDERsoN  of  Montana,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  on  account  of  being 
called  to  active  duty,  in  the  Official 
Army  Reserve,  on  orders. 

Mr.  MtTLTSR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RooNKY).  for  Monday,  May  4,  1959,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HosMiR  (at  the  re<iuest  of  Mr. 
Arbnos),  for  the  period  May  4,  to  May 
15,   1959.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  ANraso).  for  Monday, 
May  4.  1959.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
xiesa. 

Mr.  Hbss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arknds)  ,  for  the  period  May  4  to  May  S, 
on  account  of  ofiOcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jensxn,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qubser,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. May  11. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GRirnN) ,  for  45  minutes,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Fortes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PtrciNSKi),  tor  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrissional 
REcofifi,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoLAin)  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Stratton  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Evuis  in  four  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Porter  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and  to  include  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  recently  wrote  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Price  and  to  include  a  transcript 
of  a  television  program  "Face  the  Na- 
tion." 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  GRirnw,  the 
following  Members  were  given  permis- 
sion to  re^'ise  and  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record:) 

Mr.  Zelenko. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pucmsia,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  MuLTXR. 

Mr.  Hoi.TZMAW. 

Mr.   FORANO. 

Mr.  Dwcxix. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BiUs  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  4&5.  Ac  act  to  proylde  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  auUtant  to  tbe  Secretary  ot 
State  to  assure  Joint  policy  and  planning 
and  equitable  budgeting  of  exchange  of  per- 
sona programs  and  administrative  coopera- 
tion between  staffs  engaged  In  carrying  out 
such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  cooperative  as- 
sociations of  milk  producers  to  bargain  with 
purchasers  slngty  or  In  groups,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  094.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1280.  An  act  to  Increase  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Conuuittee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defens*  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Fore*  equipment  and  provide  certain 
■ervlcea  to  Che  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
use  at  the  Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  ot  America; 


H.R.  296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  Equipn^nt  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  otiier  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
the  Philippines  In  1059; 

H.R.  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  V. 
Cashen; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mathllde  Ringol; 

H.R.  1442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Logan 
Duff: 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
Mary  Damlon  (Maria  Saver  la  D'Amello). 
Sister  Maria  Tarclsia  (Maria  Oloranna 
Fenuta),  and  Sister  Mary  Reglna  (Maria 
Uzzl): 

H.R.  1891.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
O.  Newsome; 

H.R.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Diml- 
trlos  Kondoleon  (also  known  as  Jamas 
Kondolous) ; 

H.R.  2063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OtU 
Parks.  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey: 

H.R.  2099.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  poet- 
humous  cash  award  in  recognition  of  the 
scientific  contributions  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordinance  by  the  late  Paul  M.  Tedder; 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13 — 
wage  earners'  plans — of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

HJl.  2281.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  to  Mllo  O.  and 
Patricia  Wingard; 

H.R.  2295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stsrllon 

Corp-: 

HJt.  20OS.  An  act  for  ths  reUef  of  the 
American  Hydrotherm  Corp.; 

HJl.  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lois  K. 
Alexander: 

H.R.  2975.  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  in  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreements  by  au- 
thorised officials,  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  sub- 
sequently determined  to  bs  Inconsistent 
with  applicable  regulations; 

H  R.  3095.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  ths  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vassals; 

H.R.  3939.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  VlrglnU 
E.  Speer: 

H.R.  4121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  survivors  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Korean  ba»> 
tlllUes; 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll,  Forrest  E.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Silmon,  and 
David  N.  Wilson: 

H.R.4615.  An  act  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice of  liability  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  value  of  transportation  re- 
quests erroneously  furnished  to  them  by  the 
United  States;  and 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  Nattonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1058.  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  lease  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fnm  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  30,  1959, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  Houm 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  301.  Providing  for  printing  coplee 
Of  "Cannon's  Procedur*  In  ths  Bouse  of  Rep- 
rssentaUvea." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  5,  1959,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nde  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

020.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  relative  to  submitting  addi- 
tional material  pertaining  to  a  letter  dated 
M^ch  5.  1959.  which  recommended  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  which  would  amend  section 
377  bf  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1038,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

021.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
plans  for  works  of  Improvement  pertaining 
to  the  Little  Paint  Creek  watershed,  Ala- 
bama: Big  Park  watershed.  Iowa;  Jennings 
Creek  watershed.  Tennessee;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Fork-Dry  Creek  watirshed.  Utah,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005) , 
and  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  by  Executive  Order  No.  10654 
of  January  20,  1056;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reporu  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
other  business  firms  completed  during  the 
month  of  February  1959,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1959  through  February,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-636;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entlUed  "A  blU  to  amend  the  act 
of  May  26.  1949.  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  organiz.itlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the   Conunittee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legU- 
latlon  entitled  "A  bUl  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
Ilshment  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes",  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  pertaining  to  the  Frye 
Creek-Stockton  Wash  watershed,  Arizona, 
Brule  Creek  watershed.  South  DakoU,  and 
the  Sulphur  Creek  (supplement)  watershed, 
Texas,  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U5.C.  1005),  and  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJ3. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended";  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy. 

927.  A  letter  irova.  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  enUUed  "A  bUl 
to  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  ths 
Buratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1058";  to  ths 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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•28.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  donaticm  to  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Organisation  as  a  headquarters 
site";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  20.  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  preliminary  examination  and 
survey  of  Moriches  and  Shlnnecock  Inlets, 
Long  Island.  N.T..  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act.  approved  March  2,  1945 
(H.  Doc.  No.  126) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  illustrations. 

930.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
Involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
$433,635  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc. 
No.  127);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  6846.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  August  12.  1955.  and 
the  act  of  August  28.  1958.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  Government  employees 
to  obtain  career-conditional  and  career  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  clvU  service 
in  certain  additional  cases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

H.R.  6846.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Central 
Security  Office  to  coordinate  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  and  se- 
curity programs,  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive procedure  for  the  hearing  and  review 
of  cases  arising  under  such  programs,  and 
foe  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

HJl.  6847.  A  bill  to  provide  an  income 
credit  in  the  case  of  dvU-service  annuities 
received  by  nonresident  alien  individuals 
not  engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (by  request) : 

HJl.  6848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
f\ill  amount  of  any  pension  or  annuity  re- 
ceived under  a  public  retirement  83r8tem 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 

H.R.  6849.  A  bill  to  authorize  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  when  the  service  department 
having  Jurisdiction  does  not  certify  "not  in 
line  of  duty";  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  6850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Act  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  death 
gratuity  in  certain  cases  involving  deaths 
after  June  27.  1950.  and  before  January  1, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  6851.  A   biU   authorizing  the   estab- 
lUhment  of  a  national  historic  site  at  Bent's 
Old    Fort    near    La    Junta,    Colo.;    to    ths 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  amend  ths  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the 
temporary  listing  and  certification  of  TJ3. 
ti  C.  Yellow  Noe.  3  and  4  for  coloring  edible 


fat  under  tolerances  found  safe  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so 
as  to  permit  continuance  of  established 
coloring  practices  in  the  edible  fat  indus- 
tries pending  congressional  enactment  of 
general  legislation  for  the  listing  and  cer- 
tification of  food  color  additives  under  safe 
tolerances;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  6853.  A  bill  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
military  service  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insunmce  system  to  Include 
inactive  duty  training;  to  Uie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  6854.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  In.  and  employees  of.  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  6855.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Central 
Security  Office  to  coordinate  ttie  administra- 
tion of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  and  se- 
curity programs,  to  prescribe  administrative 
procedure  for  the  hearing  and  review  of 
cases  arising  under  such  f>rograms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

HJl.  6866.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
under  retirement  age  (w  a  former  wife  di- 
vorced may  continue  to  receive  mother's  in- 
surance benefits  even  though  none  at  the 
children  of  h^  deceased  husband  are  any 
longer  entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits, 
if  she  is  50  years  of  age  or  over  when  the 
last  such  child  ceases  to  be  so  entitled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  broaden  and  make 
more  realistic  the  definitions  of  "dlaabUity" 
for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  disability  in- 
stiranoe  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean«. 

H.R.  6858.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
Uiegltimate  children  may  be  entitled  to 
benefits  thereunder  notwithstanding  provi- 
sions of  State  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  entitlement,  and  for  other  pur-  / 
poses;  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  •1,200 
to  $1,800  the  amount  <rf  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  H]£2BERT: 

HJl.  6860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(B)  (4) 
of  the  Federal  Alcoholic  Administration  Act. 
title  27,  United  States  Code,  section 
203  (b)(4);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

HH.  6861.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  specific 
contribution  by  State  governments  to  ths 
cost  of  feed  or  seed  furnished  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  cMi 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  6862.  A  biU  to  supplement  the  act  of 
July  30.  1956.  by  providing  In  certain  addi- 
tional cases  for  the  granting  of  the  status  <rf 
regular  substitute  in  the  postal  field  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 

HJl.  6863.  A  bin  to  amend  tlOe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  fully 
Insured  individual  may  qualify  few  the  dis- 
ability "freeze"  and  for  disability  insurance 
benefits,  in  certain  cases,  with  10  quarters 
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of  ooTenc»:  to  tbe  Ckunmittee  on  Ways  and 
lleana. 

By  Mr.  McDOWEIX: 
HJR.  6864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal 
cases  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

H.R.  6865.  A  bill  to  further  amebd  an  act 
of  September  27,  1944,  relating  to  credit  for 
military  or  naval  service  In  connection  with 
certain  homestead  entries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  Jl.  6866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Edu  atlon.  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
certain  circumstances,  disclose  the  current 
addresses  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOULX>ER: 

HJl.  6867.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transmis- 
sion as  third-  or  fourth-class  mall  of  medical 
prescriptions  with  written  or  printed  Instruc- 
tions for  the  use  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

HJl.  6869.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  milk 
ordinance  and  code,  1953,  recommendations 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  will  be  In  effect 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H.R.  6870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  application  of  certain  postal  requirements 
with  reepect  to  disclosure  of  the  average 
numbers  of  copies  of  publications  sold  or 
distributed  to  paid  subscribers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6871.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  public 
health  training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  6872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  public 
health  training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  6873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  public 
health  training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJl.  6874.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    ROOERS    of    Massachusetts 
( by  request ) : 

H.R.  6876.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  of  a  pension  of  tlOO  per  month  to 
World  War  I  veterans  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  6876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internation- 
al Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  President 
to  provide  for  participation  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  of  other  countries  In 
artistic  and  cultural  activities  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.R.  6877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy, 


and  for  other  purpocet;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  UTT: 

BH.  6878.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  cabaret  t*x; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 

H.R.  6879.  A    bill    to    liberalize    the    tariff 
laws  for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition 
material,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZKLENKO: 

H.R.  688C.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  national  health  research  stamp  for  the 
support  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  HARGIS: 

H.J.  Res.  359  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONTOYA: 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint    resolution   to    author- 
ize   participation    by    the   United  States    In 
parliamentary    conferences  with    Mexico;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROBERTS: 

H.  J.  Res.  361  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  :or 
International  cooperation  in  health  research, 
research  training,  and  research  planning,  and 
for  other  purfxises;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.    SIKE8: 

H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleriitlon  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINOER: 

H.  Res.  257  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
unity  of  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  Res.  258.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
No  259.  current  session;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FOR  AND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  work  for  the  passage  of  a  U.S.  con- 
stitutional amendment  denying  any  SUte  an 
unfair  process  of  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  providing 
free  medical  care  to  aged  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  atomic  energy  and 
radiation  protection;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  relative  to  providing  free  medical  care 
to  aged  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  civil  rights  bills  now 
under  consideration  before  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives  of   the   Congress   of   the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  urging  that  proper  legislation  be 
passed  protecting  the  rights  of  homesteaders 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  minerals  on  and 
In  those  homestead  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  6881.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
P.  Pascua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Klng- 
Ngu  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6883.  A   bill    for   the  relief  of   Leong 
Lun  Do:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN : 
H  R.  6884.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Barbara  May  Boswell;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McFALL: 
H  R  6885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neal  An- 
derson; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  6886.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Llllana 
Caprara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.TATES: 
H.R.  6887.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Mleko 
NUhikawa   Toahlda;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

172.  By  Mr.  BENTLEY:  PeUtlon  of  the 
editors  of  Szavad  Magyarsag.  an  American- 
Hungarian  newspaper,  published  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  concerning  free  elections  In 
Hungary  and  other  captive  nations;  to  Ux» 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

173.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  the 
secretary-treasurer.  International  Council  of 
Sugar  Workers  and  Allied  Industries  Unions. 
Delta.  Colo.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  voicing  ap- 
proval of  the  Sugar  Act  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  In  1956.  and  calling  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  act  prior  to  Its  expiration  on 
December  31,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

174.  Also,  petition  of  the  acting  city  clerk, 
city  of  Chelsea.  Mass..  with  reference  to  sup- 
porting proposed  legislation  eliminating  the 
telephone  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

175.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Todd 
County  Taxpayers  League,  Inc.,  Mission. 
8.  Dak.,  relative  to  true  facts  concerning  the 
Indian  affairs  of  the  State  of  South  DakoU; 
to  the  CoQunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

176.  Also,  petition  of  Benjamin  Torres  and 
others.  Central  Mercedlta.  P.R..  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  favorable  consideration  of 
proposed  legislation  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress that  would  establish  Puerto  Rico  as  the 
61st  State  In  the  Union,  also  authorizing  a 
referendum;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


CongrtisionaA  Control  of  TVA  Malnfauneil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNES.SZZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  great  interest  in  the  effect  that  H.R. 
3460,  the  TVA  self-flnancing  bill,  might 
have  on  the  control  of  the  TVA  by  the 
Congress,  I  request  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  analyses  of  this  legisla- 
ti(Mi  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Some  time  ago  I  requested  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  TVA  to  prepare  an 
analysis  on  this  point.  Such  an  analysis 
was  transmitted  to  me  on  April  16  in  a 
letter  signed  by  Mr.  Arnold  R.  Jones  on 
behalf  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors. 
I  might  recall  to  my  colleagues  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  formerly  an  assistant  director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  I  think  we 
may  safely  presume  that  his  concurrence 
with  this  analysis  Is  evidence  that  it  is 
an  accurate  and  objective  analysis. 

Director  Jones'  letter  and  analysis 
follows : 

TCNNE.SSEX    Valley    AuTHoarrr. 
Knojville.   Tcnn..  April   16,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Joe  L  Evins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Mr.  Evins:  As  requested  In  your  let- 
ter of  February  26,  we  are  transmitting  here- 
with a  statement  concerning  the  major 
points  raised  in  the  remarks  of  Represen- 
tative Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  which  were 
printed  In  the  Conckkssional  Rccokd  for 
February  24  at  page  2913. 

We    hope   that   the   facts   set   out   In   the 
statement  will  be  of  help  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  R.  Jones. 

Director. 

CoNcacssioNAL  CoNTmoL  or  TVA  Under  the 
Revenue  Bond  Financing  Legislation 

TVA  is  a  creature  of  Congress,  and  subject 
at  all  times  to  legislation  Congress  may 
enact.  Accordingly.  Congress  always  has  had 
control  of  TVA  and  would  continue  to  have 
such  control  under  the  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing legislation. 

The  purp>ose  of  H.R  3460  and  similar  bills 
Is  to  authorize  TVA  to  finance  the  electric 
generating  and  transmission  capacity  re- 
quired to  meet  the  increasing  demands  on 
Its  system  by  issuing  revenue  bonds.  These 
revenue  bonds  would  be  payable  solely  out 
of  the  power  revenues  received  from  TVA's 
consumers.  Payment  of  the  bonds  would 
not  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
The  proceeds  of  the  t>ond8  would.  In  effect, 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  corporate  funds 
of  TVA.  Their  proposed  use  by  TVA  would 
remain  subject  to  the  same  continuing 
review  by  Congress  as  presently  exists  with 
regard  to  use  of  TVA's  power  earnings. 

H.R.  3460  does  not  exempt  TVA  from  any 
of  the  budgetary  procedures  normally  ap- 
plicable to  Government  corporations.  These 
would  still  require  TVA  to  submit  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  to  present  to 
the   Congress,  estimates  of  TVA's  financial 


condition  and  operations  for  the  current 
and  ensuing  fiscal  years,  together  with  the 
facts  concerning  TVA's  actual  financial  con- 
dition and  results  of  operations  for  the  last 
complete  fiscal  year.  The  aiuiual  review  of 
these  budgets  would  bring  to  light  any  ac- 
tions of  TVA  which  might  call  for  action  by 
Congress. 

H.R.  3460  contains  additional  safeguards 
against  loss  of  congressional  control  over 
TVA.  Under  its  provisions.  TVA  would  be 
required  to  Include  a  detailed  statement  of 
Its  revenue  bond  financing  operations  in 
each  of  its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  would  con- 
tinue to  audit  all  of  TVA's  operations  each 
year  and  to  file  anntial  reports  of  such  audits 
with  the  Congress.  TVA  could  not  begin 
construction  of  any  new  power-producing 
project  until  Congress  and  the  President  were 
notified  of  its  plans  and  90  days  of  a  single 
session  of  Congress  elapsed  without  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
project.  TVA  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  only  up  to  a  total  of  $750  million 
outstanding  at  any  time.  According  to  pres- 
ent estimates,  TVA  would  have  to  have  addi- 
tional authorization  within  5  years.  This 
would  present  Congress  with  an  opportunity 
for  any  review  of  TVA's  past  actions  and 
future  plans  that  might  be  desirable. 

I  should  like  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
sert herein  the  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  on  H.R. 
3460  which  refers  to  congressional  con- 
trol: 

PKOVisioNS  roR  congressional  review 

Under  H.R.  3460.  TVA's  bond  financing  op- 
erations will  be  subject  to  continuous  con- 
gressional scrutiny.  The  bill  provides  no 
exemption  from  the  budgetary  procedures 
normally  applicable  to  Government  corpora- 
tions. TVA's  annual  budgets  will  be  sub- 
mitted each  year,  and  will  include  a  report 
of  TVA's  anticipated  use  of  bond  proceeds 
just  as  Its  past  budgets  have  always  Included 
reports  of  anticipated  use  of  revenues. 

The  hearings  on  this  and  previous  bond 
financing  bills  have  revealed  considerable 
misunderstanding  of  the  budgetary  proce- 
dures applicable  to  Government  corporations 
under  the  Ooverrunent  Corporation  Control 
Act.  Under  sections  102  and  103  of  that  act. 
each  corporation  Is  required  to  submit  to  the 
President,  and  the  F^-esident  transmits  to 
Congress  as  part  of  the  annual  budget,  a  full 
report  of  the  corporation's  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the 
last  completed  fiscal  year.  Estimates  of  its 
operations  for  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal 
years  are  presented  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  whose  statute  p>ennlts 
it  to  Issue  bonds  or  utilize  its  revenues  for 
specified  purposes,  the  presentation  includes 
its  anticipated  use  of  such  bond  proceeds  or 
revenues.  When  its  actual  use  of  revenues 
or  bond  proceeds  varies  from  the  estimates 
so  presented,  the  corporation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  var- 
iations when  It  presents  Its  estimates  the 
following  year. 

The  authority  to  issue  bonds  and  use  1»ond 
proceeds  and  revenues  (as  distinguished,  in 
the  case  of  most  Government  corporations, 
from  use  of  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses) is  not  granted  by  annual  appropria- 
tion acts  but  by  the  corporation's  basic 
statute.  Section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  which  provides  for 
congressional  review  of  the  budget  programs 
of  Government  corporations,  expressly  states 
that  its  provisions  "shall  not  be  construed 


as  preventing  Government  corporations  from 
carrying  out  and  financing  their  activities  as 
authorized  by  existing  law,  nor  as  affecting 
the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act,  as  amended"  (under 
which  TVA  Is  authorized  to  use  Its  revenues 
for  purposes  connected  with  Its  power  pro- 
gram J .  Accordingly,  restrictions  on  Isstiance 
of  bonds  or  use  of  bond  proceeds  or  revenues 
as  authorized  by  a  corporation's  basic  stat- 
ute requires  substantive  legislation.  The 
annual  budget  presentation  and  appropria- 
tion committee  review,  however,  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  any  actions  of  a  cor- 
poration which  may  call  for  such  substantive 
legislation. 

TVA  will  also  be  subject  to  two  additional 
reporting  provisions  which  will  keep  Congress 
fully  informed  of  TVA's  actions  and  plans. 
One  of  these  is  a  requirement,  written  into 
Hit.  3460.  that  TVA  Include  a  detaUed  sUte- 
ment  of  its  operations  under  the  bill  in  the 
annual  report  which  It  files  with  the  Con- 
gress In  December  of  each  year.  The  other  Is 
the  existing  requirement,  w^hlch  wlU  not  be 
affected  by  the  bill,  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audit  TVA's  operations  an- 
nually and  file  a  report  covering  each  such 
audit  with  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  special  pro- 
vision under  which,  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  during  a  national  defense 
emergency,  no  bond  proceeds  or  power 
revenues  may  be  used  to  begin  construcUou 
of  a  new  power -producing  project  until  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  notified  and  90 
days  of  a  single  session  of  Congress  have 
elapsed  without  the  enactment  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  disapproving  such  construc- 
tion. 

Apart  from  these  specific  provisions,  the 
committee  is  aware  that  the  limitation  In  the 
bill  on  the  maximum  amount  of  bonds  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  to  t750  million 
will  mean  that  TVA  can  finance  under  the 
bill  only  those  new  power  facilities  that  will 
be  required  over  the  next  5  to  7  years.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  this  period.  TVA  will  have 
to  return  to  Congress  with  a  request  for  new 
legislation  increasing  the  amount  of  bonds 
which  can  be  outstanding.  This  wUl  furnish 
an  occasion  for  an  exhaustive  review  by  Con- 
gress of  the  whole  subject. 

Sonte  opponents  of  H.R.  3460  proposed 
amendatory  provisions  which  would  have 
limited  TVA's  use  of  bond  proceeds  and  F>ower 
revenues  to  the  exact  estimates  contained 
in  the  annual  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress as  modified  in  appropriation  bills. 
Amendments  such  as  this  are  often  de- 
scribed as  making  TVA  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  In  fact, 
they  would  have  the  contrary  effect.  With 
respect  to  TVA's  use  of  its  power  revenues.  , 
such  amendments  would  actually  change  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Government  Corp- 
oration ConUol  Act  as  quoted  above;  and  - 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  bond  proceeds,  such 
an  amendment  would  subject  TVA  to  a  far 
more  Infiexible  procedure  than  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  now  makes 
applicable  to  other  Government  corporations 
authorized  to  issue  bonds,  even  including 
those  Issuing  bonds  directly  to  the  Treastu-y 
or  bonds  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

Successful  revenue  bond  financing  will 
necessitate  efficient  management.  To  call  on 
TVA  to  finance  needed  new  capacity  by  this 
method,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  it  such 
essential  management  tools  as  the  fiexibllity 
In  the  use  of  Its  revenues  which  it  has  had  In 
the  past,  or  the  fiexibllity  in  the  use  of  bond 
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proceeds  which  the  discharge  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities will  require  and  which  other  corp- 
orations have  at  the  present  time,  would 
defeat  tfc  s  whole  piupose  of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection  also,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
McCarthy,  general  counsel  of  the  TVA. 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  as  re- 
ported on  pages  66.  67.  75.  and  76  of 
the  hearings: 

This  bill  submits  bond  Issues  to  the  same 
type  of  budgetary  controls  as  the  revenues 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
bond   Issues  of   other   corporations. 

If  you  win  bear  with  me  for  a  minute.  I 
think  It  would  be  helpful  if  1  take  Just  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  discuss  the  Oovem- 
jnent  Corporation  Control  Act. 

That  act  was  enacted  back  In  1945.  At 
the  time  It  was  enacted  there  were  some  40 
diCTerent  corporations.  Some  of  them  were 
Incorporated  under  SUte  law  without  any 
express  authority  from  Congress.  Congress 
was  seeking  some  way  to  bring  their  opera- 
tions under  congressional  scrutiny. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
recognized  the  fact  that  corporations  had 
been  created  to  do  special  Jobs  that  required 
greater  flexibility  than  was  available  under 
the  procedures  applicable  to  Government  de- 
partments. It  did  not  provide  that  the  ex- 
}>endltures  of  Government  corporations  might 
be  controlled  by  the  appropriation  process. 
It  provided  a  sp)eclal  procedure  for  corpo- 
rations. A  corporation  is  obligated  under 
section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  to  submit  to  the  President  its 
estimate  of  expenditures  during  the  current 
and  ensuing  years.  The  President  Includes 
estimates  in  his  budget  which  goes  to  the 
Congress.  That  budget  is  presented  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  But  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  does  not  have  to  in- 
clude a  provision  in  the  bill  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  corporate  funds.  Those  funds 
can  be  spent  In  accordance  with  the  basic 
authority  of  the  corporation. 

The  corporation  may  exceed  those  esti- 
mates if  necessary,  explaining  each  year. 
There  Is  a  special  provision  as  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  that  nothing  In  the 
control  act  shall  affect  the  rights  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ha.s  under  section 
26  of  the  TVA  Act.  which  section  authorizes 
it  to  use  revenues. 

In  1947  an  attempt  was  made  to  amend 
the  Government  Corpwratlons  Control  Act, 
so  a«  to  put  the  expenditures  of  corporate 
funds  under  the  appropriation  process.  That 
proposal  was  defettted  and  Instead  a  provi- 
sion was  adopted  which  authorizes  Inclusion 
In  the  Appropriations  Act  of  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  administrative  expenses.  The 
act  says  In  the  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  but  the  legislative  history  makes 
clear  that  the  term  "operating"  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  requirement  any  broader 
than  the  normal  administrative  expenses  of 
the  corporation.  So  any  corporation  can  use 
Its  funds  to  carry  out  its  statutory  programs 
without  getting  express  authority,  and  an 
attempted  limitation  on  that  authority  in 
an  appropriation  act  Is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  might  add  that  the  limitation  as  to  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
because  section  26  of  the  act  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  revenues  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

Par  from  providing  for  getting  out  from 
under  Budget  control,  this  Dill  retains  and 
preserves  Budget  control  over  bond  proceeds, 
in  the  same  way  that  Congress  exercises  that 
control  over  the  programs  of  other  corpora- 
tions. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  this  bill  for 
congressional  control.     The  Tennessee  Val- 


ley Authortty  Is  required  In  its  annual  re- 
port filed  in  December  of  each  year  to  advise 
ConirrMB  fvUly  of  the  operation  of  thU  aec- 
tlon.-  Its  accounts  are  subject  to  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  flies  a 
report  each  year  with  the  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  there  is  a  $750  nxlllion  ceiling 
which,  as  Mr.  Wessenauer  points  out.  will 
require  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
come  back  to  Congress  In  a  very  short  time 
for  a  review  of  Its  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

There  Is  a  further  provision  that  no  new 
project  can  be  undertaken  until  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  notifies  Congress  and 
90  dajrs  have  elapsed  during  a  single  session. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word  about  this 
question  of  control  again;  to  say  that  Con- 
gress is  losing  control  over  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
odd  statement.  Congress  could  not  lose  con- 
trol over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  if 
it  wanted  to.  The  TVA  Is  a  creature  of 
Congress.  Congress  can  repeal  the  TVA  Act 
tomorrow.  It  can  amend  the  act,  or  do  any- 
thing it  wants  to  with  it. 

As  indicative  of  the  tightness  of  control, 
there  Is  even  a  provision  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  which  permits  the  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  Directors  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  is  not — and  I  am  perhaps 
getting  Into  a  philosophical  discussion  here 
rather  than  a  legal  one,  but  the  question  Is 
not  whether  the  Congress  is  going  to  lose  con- 
trol over  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 
the  question  is  how  that  control  is  going  to 
be  exercised— what  control  devices  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  relationship  that  we  have 
here  to  the  task  which  Congress  has  entrusted 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

When  Congress  passed  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  it  set  up  a  corporation  and 
gave  It  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility,  because 
it  recognized  that  the  program  that  it  wanted 
tlie  TVA  Board  to  carry  out  could  not  be 
carried  out  by  one  of  the  old-line  Govern- 
ment departments.  That  flexibility  was  nec- 
essary. 

It  gave  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Board  responsibilities.  It  gave  it  the  tools 
that  It  needed  to  carry  out  those  responsibili- 
ties. 

Congress  said  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Board,  We  are  going  to  keep  an  eye 
on  you.  We  are  going  to  keep  you  account- 
able, but  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  reason- 
able degree  of  flexibility  and  hold  you  ac- 
countable for  the  results. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  the  sole 
source  of  power  supply  for  an  area  of  about 
80.000  square  miles.  The  utility  business  is 
a  natural  monopoly,  as  Wendell  Wtllkle  him- 
self testified  back  in  1939  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
Issue  bonds  to  buy  the  Tennessee  Electric 
Power  Co.  properties. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  an 
obligation  to  produce  the  power  that  is  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  needs  of  Its  customers. 
Congress  has  told  It  to  do  that.  The  ques- 
tion now  is.  what  controls  do  you  need? 

Well,  the  market  Itself  is  the  basic  con- 
trol. There  is  no  reason  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  to  build  any  plants 
beyond  those  needed,  but  when  there  is  a 
question  of  how  many  kilowatts  of  capacity 
should  be  Installed,  or  where  a  plant  should 
be  located,  that  should  not  be ,  a  political 
question.  That  Is  an  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic question.  And  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Board  has  to  make  that  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  studies  made  by  Its  staff. 

If  you  say  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Board,  finance  capacity  you  need  by  Issu- 
ing revenue  bonds,  but  you  have  to  come  to 
Congress  and  get  what  amounts  to  an  ap- 
propriation authorizing  you  to  put  in  so 
many  kilowatts  before  you  can  Issue  any 
bonds,    you    are    taking    that    control    over 


engineering  and  administration  out  of  the 
TVA  Beard,  and  you  are  putting  It  In  Con- 
greM.  If  that  is  where  Congress  wants  it. 
that  Is  one  thing:  but  if  Congress  is  going 
to  exercise  that  type  of  control,  then  TVA 
cannot  operate  a  power  system. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  the 
TVA  Board,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Authority,  and  the  committee  that  sunple 
congressional  controls  are  incorporated 
in  this  legislation. 


Gen.  Milan  Stefanik,  •  Slovak  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Monday.  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Europe, 
cradle  of  human  liberty,  has  bred  many 
champions  of  the  rights  of  men  and  na- 
tions. Among  these  could  be  counted 
Oen.  Milan  Stefanik,  the  great  Slovak 
hero,  who  saw  his  people  achieve  Inde- 
pendence after  the  First  World  War  and 
died  in  a  tragic  accident  soon  after. 

Milan  Stefanik  was  a  brilliant  yoimg 
man  who  could  have  devoted  himself 
happily  and  successfully  to  his  great  love, 
astronomy.  In  his  early  youth  he  had 
had  to  leave  his  native  land,  which  was 
under  foreign  domination,  and  go  to 
Prance  in  order  to  pursue  the  scientific 
studies  which  were  his  absorblr::  interest. 
After  many  trials  and  disappointments 
the  young  Slovak  scientist  at  last  gained 
recognition  and  by  1914  he  was  in  fact 
regarded  by  continental  learned  societies 
as  one  of  the  brilliant  young  astronomers 
of  Europe.  But  he  could  not  smother 
love  of  his  own  land  nor  forget  the  shack- 
les which  bound  his  compatriots. 
When  war  came  in  1914.  Stefanik,  34 
years  old  at  the  time  and  at  the  height  of 
his  career,  abandoned  it  all  to  enter  the 
French  Air  Force  and  fight  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Allies.  Combined  with  his 
active  service  was  work  in  organizing  the 
Czechoslovak  military  forces  in  exile,  who 
played  an  effective  role  in  the  war,  smd 
the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  from 
which  the  independent  state  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was  to  evolve.  Victory  brought 
with  It  Its  own  sweet  fruits  of  independ- 
ence for  his  homeland  and  a  position  of 
national  honor  and  service  in  his  new 
country  for  the  young  war  hero.  In  May 
1919,  an  untimely  accidental  death  cut 
short  his  fruitful  and  dedicated  life. 

We  can  hope  that  the  Europe  of  our 
day  will  find  other  great  souls  like  Stef- 
anik's  to  lead  and  organize  and  fight  In 
pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  human  liberty 
and  democracy  which  he  held  dear.  New 
times  brings  with  them  new  problems.  In 
Stefanik's  day  the  problem  was  national 
Independence  for  particular  European 
groups.  Today  the  problem  is  how  to 
achieve  a  unified,  independent,  and  dem- 
ocratic Europe.  In  such  a  Europe  Stef- 
anik's Czechoslovakia,  free  of  its  Com- 
munist masters,  could  have  a  worthy 
place. 

We  could  find  no  better  way  of  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Milan  Stefanik  than 
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in  emulating  his  dedication  and  selfless- 
ness in  advancement  of  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom which  are  yet  so  far  from  universal 
fulfillment. 


Tbe  Fallacy  of  Blammg  Inflation  on  Wage 
Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  4. 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
body is  against  inflation.  We  know  the 
great  harm  it  does  to  helpless  people. 
The  problem  Is  complex.  Companies 
who  can  purchase  full  page  ads  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  show  more  responsi- 
bility about  the  kind  of  facts  they  ped- 
dle. The  correspondence  set  out  here 
below,  under  a  previous  consent,  shows 
that  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  has  se- 
lected wages  as  the  cause  of  price  In- 
creases, omitting  completely  any  consid- 
eration of  profits,  administered  prices, 
and  other  factors  far  more  in  the  control 
of  the  employer  than  wages  are  in  the 
control  of  the  employee. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

March  11.  1959. 
Dr.  Hugh  Blsbree, 

Director.  Legislative   Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Db.  Elsbrr:  Enclosed  is  an  advertise- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  February  27.  I  think  these 
figures  are  either  wrong  or  misleading  or 
both.  Wages  minus  productivity  doesn't 
equal  a  meaningful  figure  because  there  are 
two  different  bases,  so  how  can  they  talk 
about  the  2  percent  difference? 

I'd  like  to  have  one  of  your  economists 
fill  In  the  correct  statistics  and  confirm  or 
deny  my  feeling  that  this  reasoning  is  highly 
fallacious. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  O.  Portcb, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Earn  Your  Wage  Increase  or  You'll  Lose  It 
All  the  labor  contracts  in  the  world  can't 
beat  arithmetic — either  you  earn  your  wage 
Increase  by  enough  Increased  production  to 
pay  It.  or  lose  it  by  rising  prices  that  you 
help  cause.  Since  the  war.  wages  have  gone 
up  5  percent  per  year.  Productivity  has 
gone  up  only  3  percent.  Where  else  could 
the  2  percent  difference  come  from  except 
higher  prices?  And  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened — prices  up  an  average  of  2  percent 
per  year. 

Why  not  enjoy  your  wage  Increase?  De- 
mand modern  machines,  use  them  to  Increase 
efllclency  of  your  production,  and  you'll  be 
worth  more  without  costing  more.  Every- 
body benefits — you  most  of  all. 

The  Librart  of  Congress, 
LxGisLATrvx  Referencx  Service, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  30.  1959. 
To:  The  Honorable  Charles  O.  Portbr. 
From:   Sar  A.  Levltan. 

Subject:  Attached  Warner  and  Swasey  Ad- 
vertisement. 
This  is  in  response  to  your  recent  requeat 
for  comment  on  the  Warner  &  Swasey  ad 
which  appeared  In  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  February  27,  1969. 


The  ad  states  In  part: 

"Since  the  war,  wages  have  gone  up  5 
percent  per  year.  Productivity  has  gone  up 
only  3  percent.  Where  else  could  the  2  per- 
cent difference  come  from  except  higher 
prices?  And  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened— prices  up  an  average  of  2  percent  per 
year." 

An  analysis  of  each  of  the  assertions  fol- 
lows: 

1.  "Since  the  war  wages  have  gone  up  5 
percent.": 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  statement  refers 
to  World  War  II.  There  are  no  data  for 
average  hovu'ly  earnings  for  all  American 
Industry  dating  back  to  1945.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  publishes  gross  hourly 
earnings  for  production  workers  In  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, gross  average  hourly  earnings  since 
World  War  II  have  more  than  doubled;  con- 
sequently, the  average  hourly  rate  of  manu- 
facturing employees  In  current  dollars  has 
risen  by  more  than  the  5  percent  claimed  by 
Warner  &  Swasey. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  pub- 
lished recently  data  for  average  hourly 
wages  and  salaries  in  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment going  back  to  1947.  According  to 
this  series,  the  average  hourly  wages  and 
salaries  between  1947  and  1958  rose  73.3  per- 
cent. This  would  mean  6  percent  a  year, 
rather  than  the  5  percent  claimed  in  the  ad. 

2.  •"Productivity  has  gone  up  only  3  per- 
cent." 

Again,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  real  product  per  employee  man-hour 
rose  29.2  percent  between  1947  and  1958,  or 
2.5  percent  per  year. 

3.  "Prices  up  an  average  of  2  percent  per 
year." 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  between 

1947  and  1958  a  total  of  28.2  percent,  or  about 
2.4  percent  per  year.  Between  1945  and 
1958  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  60.4 
percent,   or  almost  5   percent  a  year. 

It  appears  that  whatever  claim  Warner  & 
Swasey  have  as  producers  of  precision  ma- 
chinery does  not  extend  to  the  use  of  precise 
statistics.  But  while  the  data  used  in  the  ad 
nu»y  be  questioned,  there  can  be  little  dis- 
agreement with  the  conclusion  that  the 
source  of  Increased  real  wages  Uea  In  rising 
productivity. 

However,  the  Implication  left  from  the  ad 
is  that  prices  rise  as  a  result  of  wage  in- 
creases. Few  economists  would  agree  with 
this  broad  statement.  Causes  for  price  In- 
creases obviously  are  much  more  compli- 
cated. While  wages  are  a  major  factor  in 
costs — about  two-thirds  of  total  American 
Income  la  paid  in  wages  and  salaries — 
one  may  still  question  the  extent  to  which 
rise  In  prices  brings  about  wage  Increases  and 
the  Impact  of  rising  wages  upon  prices. 

This  In  a  nutsheU  Is.  of  course,  the  basic 
current  debate  about  the  catises  of  inflation. 
The  Warner  &  Swasey  ad  disregards  all 
other  factors  and  leaves  the  impression  that 
rising  wages  are  the  only  cause  of  inflation. 

April  6. 1959. 
Warner  &  Swaset. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  I  refer  you  to  your  ad  on 
page  1  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1959.  Your  machinery  may  be 
precise   but    yoiu-    statistics    are   not. 

Of  course.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  source 
of  Increased  real  wages  lies  in  rising  pro- 
ductivity, but  your  cavalier  use  of  percent- 
ages borders  on  the  irresponsible.  I  assume 
this  was  unintentional  and  that  you  relied  on 
your  advertising  agency.  That  Is  why  I  am 
taking  the  trouble  to  point  out  your  errors. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  analysis  I  had 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  your  comments,  especially  an  expla- 


nation as  to  how  the  persons  who  prepared 
that  ad  could  be  so  far  off  base. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porter. 
Member  of  CongresB. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  21,  1959. 
The  Honorable  Charles  O.  Porter, 
Congress  of  the  United  State*, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  Thank  you  very  mucb 
for  writing  to  us  about  our  advertisement. 
"Earn  your  wage  increase  or  you'll  lose  It," 
and  for  having  had  an  analysis  prepared  by 
the  Reference  Library. 

With  regard  to  the  preclseness  of  our 
statistics,  I'm  afraid  that  I  must  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  statistics  on  these  sub- 
jects are  precise?  Frankly,  we  were  not  try- 
ing to  be  particularly  precise,  and  I  admit 
asking  our  copywriter  to  modify  his  figures 
to  eliminate  as  many  arguments  as  possible. 

As  your  report  shows,  we  can  get  statistics 
that  will  show  much  higher  increase  in  gross 
average  hourly  earnings,  and  we  can  get 
statistics  that  wUl  show  that  productivity 
has  gone  up  less  than  we  stated.  We  can 
also  get  statistics  to  show  that  prices  have 
gone  up  more  than  we  stated.  We  were  try- 
ing to  paint  a  picture,  and  we  felt  that  the 
figures  we  quoted  were  shocking  enough  so 
that  we  did  not  need  to  use  extreme  figures. 

Actually,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  any  set  of  statistical  figures 
on  these  subjects  as  being  accurate;  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  what  I  believe 
to  be  fact,  and  that  is  that  If  costs  of  pro- 
duction go  up  faster  than  Increases  in  pro- 
ductivity, we  are  going  to  have  higher  prices, 
and  if  we  have  higher  prices.  Increased 
wages  are  of  little  avail. 

Admittedly,  the  entire  picture  Is  confused. 
On  many  items,  present  day  prices  are  less 
in  terms  of  hours  worked  by  the  average 
person;  but  In  other  cases,  prices  are  higher 
In  terms  of  hours  worked  by  the  average 
person.  This,  In  my  opinion,  does  not 
change  oxir  major  premise,  namely,  that 
management,  government,  and  labor  should 
strive  to  continually  Increase  the  amount 
of  goods  produced,  and  that  if  wages  In- 
crease faster  than  the  increase  In  production 
per  worker,  prices  will  rise  and  wage  In- 
creases win,  in  effect,  be  lost. 
Yours  very  truly, 

( Signed )     Walter  K.  Bailet, 

President. 

P.S. — I  spent  a  day  In  Portland  last  week. 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  I  admired 
everything  out  there.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
had  not  been  there  in  a  good  many  years. 


Kennedy-Ervin  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  La- 
bor Committee  in  the  House  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  this  month  on  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ervin  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  Saturday  by  a  near-unanimous  vote. 
The  Members  of  this  body  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation. 

HONEST    WORKINCMEN    AND     CLEAN    LABOR 
UNIONS   STIGMATIZED 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  well  informed  on  abuses  that  have 
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been  revealed  during  the  last  2  years  by 
the  McClellan  committee  in  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  reform 
legislation  is  desirable  and  needed.  Sen- 
ator KLxNNEDY,  of  Massachusetts,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  McClellan  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  in 
the  Senate,  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
hard  work  and  long  hours  he  has  put  in 
on  the  labor  bill  which  has  now  come 
over  to  the  House  for  consideration. 
Both  he  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ervin,  recognized 
the  need  for  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress  if  we  are  going  to  move  in  the 
right  direction  to  protect  some  17  million 
honest  workingmen  in  this  country  from 
the  stigma  that  has  been  associated  with 
labor  imions  because  of  some  few  crook- 
ed and  unscrupulous  labor  bosses. 

CORBXCnVE    LAW    NEEDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  wrote  about  the  need  for  enacting 
this  labor  bill  in  his  Washington  Post 
article  last  Thursday.  Senator  Waynk 
MoRSi.  of  Oregon,  had  the  Lippmann 
article  inserted  in  the  Record  on  that 
day.  I  would  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
read  the  column. 


This  mass  contribution  should  amount  to 
about  $10  million  a  year. 

Everyone  receiving  a  letter  bearing 
thlB  distinctively  designed  stamp  would 
know  that  the  sender  is  playing  a  vital 
role  in  a  total  national  effort  for  the 
improved  health  and  well-being  of  all 
humanity. 

This  legislation  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Paul  Taubman,  of  New  York, 
eminent  composer  and  owner  of  the 
famous  Stelnway  stamp  collection. 

By  means  of  this  law  many  millions 
of  persons  who  do  not  earn  enough  to 
make  substantial  contributions  toward 
worthy  health  projects  can  thus,  in  their 
smiall  monetary  but  great  charitable  atti- 
tudes, render  assistance  toward  medical 
research.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


Rhode  Island  Independence  Day 


Increased  Medical  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  4.  1959 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  increased  medical  reseaich  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  without 
adding  to  the  Federal  Budget  or  in- 
creasing the  Federal  deficit. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  si>ecially  designed 
stamp  of  4-cent  denomination  that 
would  be  sold  to  the  public  at  a  price 
of  6  cents.  Purchase  and  use  of  this 
Stamp  would  be  strictly  voluntary. 

Two  cents  of  each  sale  would  be  segre- 
gated by  the  Postmaster  General  as  trus- 
tee of  a  national  health  research  fvmd 
and  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  use, 
as  a  gift  from  the  American  public,  for 
additional  research  in  cancer,  mental 
health,  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and 
other  of  the  medical  research  needs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  bill  would  make  It  possible  for 
over  170  million  Americans  to  contribute 
directly  and  substantially  toward  med- 
ical research  and  to  add  their  gifts  to 
the  funds  now  being  spent  by  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies.  At  a 
trifling  cost,  the  purchasers  of  these 
ftamps.  which  will  be  usable  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  all  U.S.  postage  stamps  of  equal 
denomination,  would  each  add  his  or  her 
might  to  the  intensive  efforts  now  being 
made  by  American  scientists,  doctors, 
and  researchers,  and  have  an  Important 
individual  part  in  the  medical  discoveries 
that  will  result  from  this  public  fund. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  4  Is 
a  glorious  day  in  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years  ago,  on  May  4,  1T76,  Rhode  Island 
became  the  pioneer  State  to  declare  its 
independence  of  monarchial  rule.  The 
formal  severance  took  the  form  of  the 
repeal  of  "an  act  for  the  more  effectual 
securing  to  His  Majesty  the  allegiance  of 
his  subject  in  this,  his  colony,  and  do- 
minion of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations."  Under  this  act  the  gen- 
eral assembly  struck  the  king's  name 
from  all  commissions,  writs,  process,  and 
other  legal  proceedings,  substituting  the 
following  phrase:  "The  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 

This  declaration  of  independence, 
characteristic  of  Rhode  Island's  indi- 
viduality and  coiu'age,  must  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  the  more  cautious  and 
hesitating  colonies  and  an  incentive  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  its  declara- 
tion for  all  the  Colonies  on  the  memora- 
ble Fourth  of  July.  The  heroic  men 
who  struck  that  courageous  blow  for 
civil  and  political  liberty,  struck  not  for 
themselves  alone  nor  for  us.  but  for 
humanity.  Today,  when  a  tyranny  more 
sinister  than  that  which  they  knew  is 
pressing  everywhere  against  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  free  world,  their  act  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

That  act.  by  which  Rhode  Island  stood 
forth  the  first  free  and  independent  com- 
monwealth on  the  American  Continent, 
was  in  keeping  with  a  long  standing  tra- 
dition of  freedom  in  the  colony  and  the 
State.  Rhode  Island's  first  great  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in 
its  founding.  The  independence  of 
Rhode  Island  began,  in  fact,  when  Roger 
Williams  first  set  foot  on  that  free  soil. 
He  initiated  the  lively  experiment  of 
founding  a  most  flourishing  state  in  civil 
things  alone  with  a  full  liberty  in  relig- 
ious concernments.    When  in  1656  other 


colonies  urged  sanguinary  edicts  against 
the  Quakers  and  threatened  to  sever  all 
commercial  intercourse  unless  Rhode 
Island  Joined  in  the  persecution,  this  was 
their  answer: 

We  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  foundation 
principles  on  which  this  oolouy  was  settled, 
to  wit:  that  every  man  who  submits  peace- 
ably to  clvU  government  In  this  colony  shall 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  or  his 
own  conscience,  without  molestation. 

In  his  gift  to  the  world  of  the  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty,  Roger  Williams 
stands  among  the  few  preeminent  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 

Another  field  in  which  Rhode  Island 
took  the  initiative  was  the  opposition  to 
British  taxation  acts.  In  the  agitation 
over  the  Sugar  and  Stamp  Acts,  Rhode 
Island  was  conspicuously  aggressive.  In 
1733  Richard  Partridge,  the  colony's 
agent  in  London,  wrote  Governor  Wan- 
ton a  letter  in  which  he  said : 

The  levying  a  subsidy  upon  a  free  people 
without  their  knowledge,  against  their  con- 
sent— a  people  who  have  no  representatives 
In  the  state  here  *  *  *  Is,  I  understand, 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  the  subject. 

Partridge  presented  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament for  the  colony,  for  the  first  time 
putting  forth  the  doctrine  which  forbids 
taxation  without  representation,  a  doc- 
trine which  became  the  bugle  call  of 
American  independence. 

When  war  began.  Rhode  Island  was 
not  wanting  in  initiative.  The  day  fol- 
lowing the  Battle  of  Lexington  found 
1,000  men  on  the  march  from  Providence 
to  Boston,  but  they  were  stopped  by  dis- 
patchers from  Lexington.  Rhode  Island 
troops  were  not  only  among  the  first  to 
respond  but  they  were  apparently  the 
best  prepared.  Washington  Irving  in  his 
'Life  of  Washington"  wrote: 

One  of  the  encampments,  however,  was  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  rest,  and  might 
vie  with  the  British  for  order  and  exactness. 
Here  were  tents  and  marquees  pitched  in  the 
English  style:  soldiers  well  drilled  and  well 
equipped:  everything  had  an  air  of  discipline 
and  subordination.  It  was  the  body  of 
Rhode  Island  troops,  which  had  been  raised, 
drilled,  and  brought  to  the  camp  by  Brigadier 
General   Greene   of  that   Province. 

In  days  of  prosperity  and  luxury  patri- 
otic sentiment  may  lose  its  keen  edge. 
Let  us  strive  to  keep  alive  our  historic 
past.  The  knowledge  that  the  light  of 
religious  liberty  dawned  in  Rhode  Island 
and  that  the  principles  of  free  de- 
mocracy there  reached,  at  an  early  date, 
a  high  state  of  development,  must  ever 
be  a  proud  heritage  to  every  citizen  of 
our  State. 


Raral  Development  Workshop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WEST    VUICINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  4. 1959 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  Im- 
portant national  meeting  that  will  oe 
held   at   the  Jackson's   Mill  State    4-H 


Camp  in  my  district.  May  11  to  15.  Dur- 
ing that  week,  State  and  county  leaders 
in  the  national  rural  development  pro- 
gram will  come  together  in  worlcshop 
sessions  to  evaluate  the  program  and 
disouss  improved  methods  of  moving  for- 
ward with  county,  area,  and  State  proj- 
ects. Thirty  States  participating  in  the 
rural  development  program  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting,  as  will  the  co- 
operating Federal  agencies. 

According  to  present  plans,  leaders 
from  the  States  will  compare  experiences 
and  develop  methods  and  procedures  for 
further  implementing  and  improving  the 
program.  State  delegations,  upon  their 
return  to  their  respective  States,  will 
provide  similar  training  to  their  county 
workers.  In  other  words,  this  will  be  a 
"how  to  do  it"  type  of  workshop. 

Among  other  objectives  will  be  a  re- 
view of  experiences  to  date  in  the  various 
States;  identification  of  the  most  com- 
mon problems  and  the  most  productive 
procedures  for  conducting  rural  develop- 
ment work  in  the  States  and  counties. 

It  will  be  a  work  conference  in  the 
strictest  sense,  with  a  minimum  of  for- 
mal presentations.  The  talks  or  pres- 
entations will  be  in  the  areas  where  the 
people  from  the  States  have  signified  a 
need  for  help. 

The  Jackson's  Mill  workshop  on  rural 
development  marks  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  progress  of  this  national 
program.  Out  of  the  5-day  conference 
should  come  a  clearer  understanding  of 
what  can  be  done  within  the  framework 
of  present  programs  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Nation's  rural 
areas,  small  towns,  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

The  workshop  should  act  as  a  seedbed 
of  ideas,  generating  many  new  and  more 
effective  development  efforts  in  rural 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  My  dis- 
trict is  honored  to  be  selected  as  the  site 
of  this  important  meeting. 


A  Bill  To  Provide  Additional  Meant  of  St- 
ewing and  Protecting  the  Civil  Rights 
of  Persons  Within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1959 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
this  week  introducing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  which  will  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  by  includmg 
therein  some  of  the  provisions  which  had 
been  proposed  in  my  previous  bill  in  the 
85th  Congress,  specifically  the  antilynch- 
ing  provision. 

The  legislation  introduced  at  that  time 
contained  the  4-point  program  of  the 
President,  and.  in  addition,  four  other 
provisions,  among  them  the  strengthen- 
ing of  basic  civil  rights  statutes  by  in- 
creasing   punishment    where    death    or 


maiming  result  from  violation  of  these 
statutes. 

During  the  hearings  several  years  ago, 
some  of  our  colleagues  had  suggested 
that  there  be  a  moratorium  on  a  strong 
antilynching  provision.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  provision  was  not  included  in  the 
bill  as  finally  enacted,  and  recent  hap- 
penings in  Mississippi  prove  that  now  is 
not  the  time  for  a  moratorium. 

The  entire  country,  and  indeed  the  en- 
tire world,  was  horrified  by  the  tragic 
demonstration  of  mob  violence  in  Pop- 
lai-ville.  Miss.,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
many  justified  protests  against  such  a 
brutal  and  heinous  crime  are  echoed  by 
men  and  women  of  good  conscience 
throughout  the  country. 

We  cannot  assure  that  legislation  of 
this  nature  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  ruthless  acts,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  laws  against  kidnaping, 
the  statute  called  for  would  certainly 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  would 
commit  these  atrocities. 

Our  Constitution  is  one  of  the  greatest 
documents  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  guarantees  the  protection  of  his  life, 
property,  and  civil  rights  to  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin.  It  is  morally 
right  that  freedom  apply  equally  to  all 
Americans,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
preach  democracy,  freedom  and  equality 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  prac- 
tice what  we  preach.  When  our  own 
house  is  swept  and  clean,  then  and  only 
then  will  these  goals  have  true  meaning. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  prove  to 
the  world,  particularly  to  those  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  those  on 
the  brink,  that  the  United  States  is  a 
land  where  freedom  and  individual  rights 
are  respected  and  protected  by  the  high- 
est standards  of  justice.  We  carmot  and 
must  not  countenance  defiance  of  what 
is  legally  and  morally  right.  We  have  a 
wonderful  and  enviable  heritage  to  main- 
tam,  and  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship and  to  enact  strong  laws  which  will 
guarantee  these  basic  rights,  and  wipe 
out  the  shame  and  disgrace  all  decent 
Americans  experience  when  these  acts  of 
violence  are  perpetrated  against  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments,  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
strengthening  our  Civil  Righos  Act,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
this  move  to  restore  our  national  pride. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  Bill  To  Providi:  AoDrriONAL  Means  of  Se- 
curing AND  Protecting  the  Civn.  Rights  of 

Persons  Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 

United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that,  despite  the  contin- 
uing progress  of  our  Nation  with  respect  to 
protection  of  the  rights  of  Individuals,  the 
civil  rights  of  some  persons  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  are  being  de- 
nied, abridged,  or  threatened,  and  that  such 
infringements  upon  the  American  princi- 
ple of  freedom  and  equality  endanger  our 
form  of  government  and  are  destructive  of 
the  basic  doctrine  of  the  Integrity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  which  dlstlngxiishes  it 


from  the  totalitarian  naUons.  The  Congress 
recognizes  that  it  Is  essential  to  the  national 
security  and  the  general  welfare  that  this 
gap  between  principle  and  practice  be  closed: 
and  that  more  adequate  protection  of  the 
civil  rights  of  Individuals  must  be  provided 
to  preserve  our  American  heritage,  halt  the 
undermining  of  our  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  prevent  serious  damage  to  our 
moral,  social,  economic,  and  political  life, 
and  to  our  International  relations. 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
It  Is  its  purpose  to  strengthen  and  secure  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution,  and  that  It  is  the 
national  policy  to  protect  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  be  free  from  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  Act  are  neces- 
sary for  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  To  Insure  the  more  complete  and  full 
enJo3rment  by  all  persons  of  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  secured  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

(2)  To  safeguard  to  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  lawless  conduct  of  per- 
sons threatening  to  destroy  the  several  sys-  ■ 
terns  of  public  criminal  Justice  and  frustrate 
the  functioning  thereof  through  dxily  con- 
stituted officials. 

(3)  To  promote  universal  respect  for,  and 
observance  of,  hiunan  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  aU,  without  distinction 
as  to  race  or  religion.  In  accordance  with  the 
undertalcing  of  the  United  States  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  to  further  the 
national  policy  In  that  regard  by  securing  to 

all    persons   under   the    Jvirlsdlctlon   of   the       , 
United  States  effective  recognition  of  certain 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  proclaimed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

(d)  To  the  end  that  these  policies  may  be 
effectively  carried  out  by  a  positive  program 
of  Federal  action  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  enacted. 

Sec  2.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"part  vi^-creation  of  a  joint  conorxssionai. 

COMlflTTEE    ON   CIVIL    RIGHTS 

"Sec.  171.  There  Is  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  (hereinafter 
called  the  'Joint  Committee' ) ,  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  party 
representation  on  the  Joint  committee  shaU 
as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the  rel- 
ative membership  of  the  majority  and  min- 
ority parties  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives . 

"Sec  172.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  make  a  continuing  study 
of  matters  relating  to  civil  rights.  Including 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  se- 
cured «md  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  study 
means  of  Improving  respect  for  and  enforce-  ' 
ment  of  clvU  rights;  and  to  advise  with  the  — ^ 
several  committees  of  the  Congress  dealing 
with  legislation  relating  to  civil  rights. 

"Sec  173.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  orlgrlnal  selection.  The  Joint 
Committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

"Sec.  174.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act 
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at  such  places  and  times,  to  requLe,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  and  to  take  such  testimony  as  It 
deems  advisable.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  192,  193,  194).  shall 
apply  In  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 
Within  the  llmltaUons  of  Its  appropriations, 
the  Joint  Committee  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  comp)en«atlon  of  such  ex- 
perU.  consu'tants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistance,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as.  In  its  discretion.  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

"Sic.  176.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

••S«c.  176.  The  Joint  Committee  may  con- 
stitute such  advisory  committees  and  may 
consult  with  such  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  organ- 
isations as  It  deems  advisable. 
*'rAKT   vn — moHiBrnoN    against    DX8cai»«MA- 

nON    OB    SXOaXsJATTOM    IN    INTXaSTATX    TIANS- 
PORTATION 

"Sec.  181.  (a)  All  persons  traveling  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  accommodations,  advantages,  and  privi- 
leges of  any  public  conveyance  operated  by 
a  common  carrier  engaged  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  all  the  facilities  fur- 
nished Or  connected  therewith,  subject  only 
to  conditions  and  limitations  applicable  alike 
to  all  persons,  without  discrimination  or 
segregation  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  acting  In  a  pri- 
vate, public,  or  official  capacity,  denies  or 
attempts  to  deny  to  any  person  traveling 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  any  accom- 
modation, advantage,  or  privilege  of  a  pub- 
lic conveyance  operated  by  a  common  carrier 
engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
except  for  reasons  applicable  alike  to  all 
persons  of  every  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  whoever  Incites  or  otherwise 
participates  In  such  denial  or  attempt,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 91.000  for  each  offense,  and  shall  also 
be  subject  to  suit  by  the  Injured  person  or 
by  hlB  estate,  in  an  action  at  law.  suit  In 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  dam- 
•fM  or  preventive  or  declaratory  or  other 
relief.  Such  suit  or  proceeding  may  be 
brought  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  as  constituted  by  chapter  5  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code  (28  U.S.C.  81  et  seq.) . 
or  the  United  States  court  of  any  Territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In  controversy, 
or  In  any  State  or  Territorial  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction^ 

"Skc.  182.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof,  to  segregate,  or  attempt  to 
segregate,  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
passengers  using  any  public  conveyance  or 
facility  of  such  carrier  engaged  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  on  account  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  such 
passengers.  Any  such  carrier  or  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  thereof  who  segregates  or  at- 
tempts to  segregate  such  passengers  or  other- 
wise discriminate  against  them  on  account 
ot  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  line  of  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  offense,  and  shall 
alco  be  subject  to  suit  by  the  Injured  person 


In  an  action  at  law.  suit  In  equity,  or  other 
proper  proceeding  for  damages  or  preventive 
or  declaratory  of  other  relief.  Such  suit  or 
proceeding  may  be  brought  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  as  constituted  by 
chapter  5  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code  (28 
U.S.C.  81  et  seq.) .  or  the  United  State  court  of 
any  Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  SUtes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In  con- 
troversy, or  In  any  State  or  Territorial  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUons  241  and  242  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  241.  Conspiracy    against    civil    rights; 
Interference  with  such  rights 

"(a)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  In- 
jure, oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any 
Inhabitant  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
cause of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same;  or 

"If  two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  t&.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  If  any  person  Injures,  oppresses, 
threatens,  or  Intimidates  any  Inhabitant  of 
any  State.  Territory,  or  District  In  the  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because  of 
his  having  so  exercised  the  same:  or 

"If  any  person  goes  In  dUgulse  on  the 
highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with 
intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  so 
secured,  such  person  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SI.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  or  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  110.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both.  If  the  Injury  or  other 
wrongful  conduct  herein  shall  cause  the 
death  or  maiming  of  the  person  so  Injured 
or  wronged. 

"(c)  Any  person  or  persons  violating  the 
provisions  of  suosectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  suit  by  the 
party  Injured,  or  by  his  estate.  In  an  action 
at  law.  suit  m  equity,  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding for  damages  or  preventive  or  declara- 
tory or  other  relief.  The  district  courts,  con- 
currently with  State  and  Territorial  courts. 
Shalt  have  Jurisdiction  of  all  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  without  regard  to  the 
sum  or  value  of  the  matter  in  controversy. 
The  term  'district  courts'  Includes  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  as  consti- 
tuted by  chapter  5  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  (28  use.  81  et  seq).  and  the  United 
States  court  of  any  Territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"i  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  color  of 
law 

"Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  In- 
habitant of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  Immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
or  to  different  punishments,  pains,  or  penal- 
ties, on  account  of  such  Inhabitant  being  an 
alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than 
are  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  citizens, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both;  or 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  30  years,  or  both.  If 
the  deprivation,  different  punishment,  or 
other  wrongful  conduct  herein  shall  cause 
the  death  or  maiming  of  the  person  so  In- 
jured or  wronged." 


(b)  Chapter  13  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  242 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"f  242A.  Enumeration  of  cerUln  civil  rlghU 

"The  rlghU.  privileges,  and  Immvinltles  re- 
ferred to  In  section  242  of  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following: 

"(1)  The  right  to  be  Immune  from  exac- 
tions of  fines,  or  deprivations  of  property, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

"(2)  The  right  to  be  Immune  from  pun- 
ishment for  crime  or  alleged  criminal  offenses 
except  after  a  fair  trial  and  upon  conviction 
and  sentence  pursuant  to  due  process  of  law. 

"(3(  The  right  to  l)e  Immune  from  phys- 
ical violence  applied  to  exact  te&Umuny 
or  to  compel  confession  ut  crime  or  alleged 
offenses. 

"(4)  Th^  right  to  be  free  of  Illegal  re- 
straint of  the  person. 

"(5)  The  right  to  protection  of  person  and 
property  without  dlscrlmlnstlon  by  reaaon 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

"{6)  The  right  to  vote  as  protected  by 
Federal  law. ' 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Immediately  preceding 
section  241.  U  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out — 

"241.  Conspiracy  against  rlghU  of  cltlMns.** 

and  Insert  the  following — 

"241.  Conspiracy  against  civil  rights;   Inter- 
ference with  such  rights." 

(2)  Immediately  after— 

"242.  Deprivation  of  rlghU   under  color  of 

law." 
Insert  the  following — 
"242A.  Enumeration  of  certain  civil  rtghU." 

Sec.  4  Section  1980  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (42  U.S.C.  1985)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"Fourth.  The  several  district  couru  of  the 
United  States  are  Invested  with  Jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  acU  or  practices 
which  would  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action 
pursuant  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  para- 
graphs of  this  section,  and  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
proceedings  to  prevent  and  restraint  such 
acts  or  practices." 


Passage  of  TVA  Self-FinanuBf  Bill  Vital 
in  the  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  consideration  of  H.R.  3460 
which  is  expected  to  reach  the  floor  this 
week.  I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of 
this  body  would  welcome  a  review  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  a  brief  leg- 
islative history;  therefore,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  financing 
additions  to  the  TVA's  power  system  by 
appropriations.  Instead,  it  will  permit 
the  TVA  to  sell  revenue  bonds  for  build- 
ing additional  generating  capacity. 

The  general  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  summarized  in  the  report  of 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  quote: 

PuKPosc  or  Bnx 

H.R.  3400  would  cuthorlze  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  finance  needed  additions 
to  lU  power  system  by  the  Issuance  of  reve- 
nue bonds  In  the  maximum  amount  of  $750 
million  ouUUndlng  at  any  one  time.  The 
bonds  will  be  secured  solely  by  the  revenues 
of  the  TVA  power  system.  They  will  be 
neither  obligations  of,  nor  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  conUlns  provisions  essential  for 
effective  use  of  the  bond  financing  authority. 
It  permlU  TVA  to  fix  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  bonds  and  to  enter  Into  appro- 
priate covenants  with  bondholders  and 
trustees.  It  requires  TVA  to  charge  rates 
sufficient  to  operate  the  system,  service  the 
bonds,  and  meet  obligations  specified  In  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  Invest- 
ment In  lU  power  system.  Under  the  bill, 
these  obligations  will  Include  (1)  payment 
to  the  Treasury  of  an  annual  cash  return  to 
be  calculated  by  applying  to  the  appropria- 
tion Investment  the  average  Interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  on  lU  toUl  market- 
able public  obligations  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $10  million  In  reduction  of  the  ap- 
propriation Investment  Itself. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  TVA  Act  governing  the  manner 
In  which  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  shall 
perform  lU  sUtutory  duties.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Board  will  continue  to  have  sufficient 
flexibility  to  enable  It  to  discharge  lU  re- 
sponsibilities efficiently  and  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  hold  It  fully  accounUble  for  results. 
The  bill  does  Include  a  number  of  special 
requlremenu  to  Insure  that  Congress  will  be 
kept  fully  Informed  of  the  use  being  made  of 
the  bond  Issuing  authority.  It  also  conUlns 
a  provision  limiting  the  area  within  which 
TVA  power  niay  be  sold. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  want  no 
bill  at  all  on  this  general  subject.  I  know 
that  there  are  those  who  feel  that.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  the  most  restrictive  and 
most  repressive  possible  legislation  that 
this  Congress  could  enact  into  law. 

There  are  others  who  regard  this  bill 
as  the  most  vital  and  important  piece 
of  legislation  that  this  Congress  will  con- 
sider. It  is  most  important  to  many  of 
us  because  what  we  do  here  this  week 
will  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  of  a 
great  section  of  our  country — an  area  of 
80.000  square  miles,  comprising  parts  of 
seven  States,  for  the  TVA  service  area 
embraces  parts  of  seven  States  and  has 
a  population  of  6  million  people. 

Today,  more  than  150  municipally 
owned  power  systems  and  REA  coopera- 
tive distribution  systems  in  this  area 
have  an  investment  of  $781  million,  in- 
cluding the  great  steam  plant  being  con- 
structed by  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
which  is  now  nearing  completion  and 
will  go  into  service  in  a  few  months. 

There  are  more  than  1  >  2  million  power 
customers  in  the  TVA  area  who.  last 
year,  purchased  19.000,900.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity.  The  TVA  is  the  sole 
source  of  power  for  these  150  distribut- 
ing systems  with  their  1 V2  million  power 
consumers. 

Therefore.  I  repeat,  what  we  do  here 
this  week  vitally  affects  the  6  million 
people  of  this  great  section  of  our  coun- 
try and  these  6  million  people  are  neces- 
sarily interested  and  concerned  in  this 
legislation  and  what  we  do  about  it. 


Our  people  need  thU  legislation  to 
finance  their  future  power  needs  be- 
cause as  we  all  know  the  TVA  has  been 
denied  any  appropriations  for  necessary 
additions  to  its  power  capacities  for  the 
past  f  years.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
continuing  repressive  actions  and  cli- 
mate toward  the  TVA  which  has  existed 
during  those  years.  We  know  that  no 
appropriations  at  all  have  been  made 
for  TVA's  pwwer  needs  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

During  these  last  few  years,  TVA  has 
l)een  using  portions  of  the  profits  from 
power  sales  to  make  some  needed  addi- 
tions to  its  power  system.  But,  we  all 
know  that  no  utility  can  possibly  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  power  in  its 
area  if  it  is  limited  to  using  only  the 
revenue  from  its  ovm  ixjwer  operations. 
The  additional  capacity  the  TVA  has 
built  and  is  building  with  its  ix>wer  rev- 
enue will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  TVA  power  inside 
its  present  service  area.  Its  margin  of 
capacity  over  the  demand  is  getting  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  Unless  it  is  able 
to  find  other  fvmds,  this  great  area  of 
our  country  is  certain  to  suffer  a  power 
shortage  in  2  or  3  years. 

What  we  will  consider  this  week  is  an 
alternative  method  of  financing — self- 
flnancing  by  the  TVA  and  by  the  people 
of  the  area.  A  good  portion  of  the  bonds 
that  will  be  authorized  by  this  legislation 
will  be  sold  to  the  people  of  the  TVA 
area — and  I  assure  you  that  they  will 
buy  them.  They  will  be  gilt-edge  bonds 
which  will  be  paid  off  by  the  TVA  from 
the  pwwer  sales  to  the  people  of  the  TVA 
area. 

Surely,  at  this  time,  when  we  are  so 
concerned  with  the  need  for  reducing 
appropriations,  the  Congress  will  permit 
the  people  of  our  area  to  finance  their 
own  progress  through  enactment  of  this 
self-financing  legislation.  The  bonds  are 
taxable.  They  are  not  tax  exempt  bonds 
and  they  will  thus  produce  revenue  for 
the  Government  and  yet  the  bonds  will 
not  be  obligations  of  the  Government 
and  will  not  increase  the  national  debt. 

In  short,  this  bill  will  permit  the  self- 
financing  of  the  TVA — it  will  permit  a 
great  agency  of  our  Government  to  meet 
its  needs  and  obligations — and  the  local 
people  who  purchase  the  TVA  power  will 
not  only  pay  the  entire  eventual  cost, 
but  they  will  purchase  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bonds  when  they  are  issued 
and  thus  themselves  finance  the  cost  of 
the  power  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  discussions  on  the 
TVA — a  subject  on  which  almost  every- 
one has  a  most  pronounced  point  of 
view — I  sometimes  think  that  we  become 
so  concerned  with  "fear  '  that  one  region 
of  our  great  common  country  may  make 
progress  at  the  expense  of  another  area, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation 
that  the  TVA  has  made  and  continues 
to  make. 

I  am  continually  surprised  to  discover 
that  many  do  not  realize  that  well  over 
50  percent  of  the  power  produced — 52 
percent  at  this  time — by  the  TVA  goes 
to  meet  national  defense  needs  in  Fed- 
eral establishments — in  other  words  to 
the  Federal  Government  itself.    Among 


the  great  Federal  agencies  which  ob- 
tained great  blocks  of  power  from  the 
TVA  are  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah,  Ky.; 
the  great  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  with  its  jet  windtunnel  test- 
ing facility  at  TuUahoma,  Tenn.  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. There  is  also  the  great  Redstone 
Arsenal  at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  where  Dr. 
von  Braun  and  other  brilliant  scientists 
are  developing,  improving,  and  perfect- 
ing the  Thor.  the  Jupiter  and  our  over- 
all rocket  and  missile  potentials  and 
capabilities. 

The  savings  in  the  cost  of  power  to 
the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  above 
direct  service  to  Federal  agencies  are 
in  themselves  enormous.  For  several 
years  now,  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  more  than  30  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  TVA  power  annually.  A  saving  of 
just  1  mill  per  kilowatt  will  represent  a 
saving  of  $30  million  a  year  but  this  is 
not  the  entire  saving.  As  we  know,  the 
private  utility  industry  has  constructed 
two  large  powerplants  that  also  serve 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — EEI  m 
southern  Illinois  and  OVEC  in  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio.  The  contracts  under 
which  this  power  is  delivered  were  de- 
signed in  such  a  way  so  as  to  come  as 
close  as  ix)ssible  to  the  TVA  rate  and  in 
fact  they  are  almost  identical.  In  other 
words,  these  plants  were  built  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  TVA  rates.  Now 
these  plants  supply  AEC  with  about  20 
billion  kilowatt-hours  annually.  And 
here  a  difference  of  only  1  mill  per  kilo- 
watt would  make  a  difference  of  $20 
million  a  year  in  the  cost  of  this  power. 
Of  course,  nobody  can  tell  what  the  AEC 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  power  if  the 
TVA  had  not  existed,  but  in  any  event 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  able  to  buy  power  as  cheaply  as 
it  now  does.  So  that  the  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  cost  of  the 
power  it  uses  itself,  in  its  own  defense 
establishments,  are  enormous — I  would 
venture  to  guess  in  the  area  o(  $150  mil- 
lion a  year. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
the  TVA  has  benefited  the  whole  Nation. 
I  think  it  is  beyond  argument  that  by 
providing  a  yardstick  of  power  costs  it 
has  held  down  the  cost  of  electric  power 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  notable 
that  although  we  have  suffered  inflation 
costs  in  almost  every  other  field,  the  cost 
of  power  throughout  the  United  States 
has  risen  very  little. 

The  TVA  has  also  helped  to  develop 
more  efficient  means  of  generating  elec- 
tric power.  The  giant  steamplants 
which  it  has  been  constructing  have 
served  as  guinea  pigs  in  engineering  new 
and  better  steam  generators  which  have 
been  installed  not  only  in  the  TVA  area 
but  through  private  utilities  through- 
out the  country. 

In  addition,  the  TVA  has  also  helped 
the  national  economy  in  the  purchases 
by  TVA — and  the  150  TVA  power  distrib- 
utors— of  materials  and  equipment. 
Over  the  past  12  years  alone  the  TVA 
has  bought  $1,700  million  worth  of 
equipment  and  about  $1  billion  of  that 
was  purchased  from  States  outside  the 
TVA  area. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  TVA 
procurement  sources  showing  the 
amounts  of  purchases  made  in  the  var- 
ious States  of  the  United  States  last  year 
and  for  the  entire  25-year  period  that 
the  TVA  has  been  in  existence.  This 
table  shows  clearly  that  some  portion  of 
the  f  imds  expended  by  the  TVA  has  gone 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  and  that,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  TVA  money  has  been 
spent  outside  the  TVA  area: 

TVA  procurement  sources 


1958 

Total  (1934- 

58) 

Alabama    : ............. 

$4.08.V9I8 

1.  IIHO.  134 

42.47U.H18 

231.017 

34.'>.8I5 

40.  253, 475 

5.  937.  621 

$1.%  2S2.  777 

(Joomla      .. 

31.  2.W.  l«i 

Kcnturky . ....... 

221.  i87.03«'> 

Mls!<i.ssippt 

y,  452.  169 

North  r»rolUu.. ......... 

14. 524. 4.W 

Tonnesaei" .. 

48A.  824. 250 

VlrgUila 

2U.  481.  9U« 

Total  VaUcy  States.. 

94. 304. 798 

929.007.702 

Arizona 

ia.143 

ll.OSS 
aM,64» 

22.730 

369.385 

.5.738 

7I.2:<4 
MM.  71ft 

142.940 

Arkansas  ................. 

1.240. 729 

Callfoniia  .... 

12. 03U.  849 

<'olora<lo    .... - 

I.  197.  1.^4 

Connecticut.  .    .... 

8.384.414 

J)(>lHwarr 

District  of  Columbia 

>'lori(U , 

19.  287.  «.V) 
2.  .574.  «»<2 
8.  472.  3.V) 

Idaho 

2. 302. 188 

Illinois 

1.1027.423 

3.tf7N.  114 

79.  542 

35.449 

Wa.  077 

1.V  514 

MK2,084 

1,8311.759 

1,  3fi5.  -SMi 

71.«15 

1,917.398 

259 

187 

83.908 

1.631.010 

3.e8« 

20,  822.  877 

"     4.3ft4.384 

1.  »a.  828 

t3:i.485 

8.  378.  MM 

220.072 

43.971 

149.  (>.')«.  38,1 

Indiana 

28,««4.361 

Iowa ............... 

1.7U0.  898 

Kun.sas... ....... ... 

A39.  HIU 

Louisiana....... ..... 

12.  103.  501 

Malnp 

020.277 

Maryland . ... 

7.  .WM.  4,10 

Ma.<<siw°husetts............ 

42.  347,  .587 

MichiffHii     .  ....... 

22.  339.  208 

Minnesota................ 

8.4K2.fl«8 

Missouri . . 

30. 074.  m> 

Mon  tan !!.... 

l«9i,084 

Nobraska... ...... ........ 

514. 2H9 

N6vu<la           ... ....... 

139.108 

New  Hampshire 

1.805,847 

^cw  Jersey     . ........ 

4.\  92ft.  147 

New  Mexico .......... 

99.219 

New  York > 

North  Dakota 

Ohk>      ... 

189.9«W.9.V. 

.54.  IKI9 

137. 947.  812 

Oklahoma . '. 

.5.  MM.  991 

Oregon 

I.8II.V89II 

Pennsylvania. .. .. 

348,918.170 

Rhode  Island 

Routh  rarollna.... 

2.  52«V  :ifi2 
1.935,»M3 

Kouth  Dakota 

70H.6fl0 

Texas . ... 

KW,066 

7H« 

8.873 

11. (M3 

70.  3M9 

1.34<i,tM9 

8.  172.  ftao 

T'tah 

2. 882.  .587 

Vermont ............ 

211.289 

WitshiUKton 

1. 3H3. 254 

West  Virginia . 

4.  774.  292 

Wisconsin . 

04.  094.  (k^3 

-2U.113 

Totitl  other  States... 
Foreign 

M.  821. 597 
422.763 

1,17S,»17.0M 
6,876^069 

Total  

159.  549.  1.58 

2.113,001.415 

Furthermore,  the  TVA  has  stimulated 
the  national  economy  by  creating  a 
great  market  for  new  electric  appliances. 
In  the  TVA  area,  the  purchases  of  elec- 
tric appliances  are  running  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  since  the  war  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  have  been  purchased.  I 
can  assure  you  that  somewhere  around 
99  percent  of  those  appliances  came  from 
outside  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  legislation  is  not  only  vitally 
necessary  to  the  TVA  area,  but  that  its 
passage  will  benefit  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

UIX    KZPEXSKNT8    KKASONABUC  COMPROMISB 

I  want  to  point  out  and  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill,  H.R.  3460,  represents  a 


reasonable  compromise  of  many  views 
after  long  and  detailed  consideration 
and  deliberation.  The  issues  of  this  bill 
have  been  debated  both  in  the  Congress 
and  outside  of  Congress  for  more  than 
5  years. 

No  fewer  than  five  sets  of  hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  on  this  legislation  in  the  84th, 
85  th.  and  the  present  Congress.  The 
Senate  passed  a  compromise  version  in 
the  last  session.  But.  the  House  in  its 
crowded  schedule  did  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  this  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  hearings  and  a 
favorable  report  on  the  bill. 

Thus,  the  bill  as  it  has  reached  us  here 
has  had  just  about  all  the  sharp  edges 
knocked  off  it  and  all  the  most  contro- 
versial issues  have  been  modified  and 
compromised. 

PRESIDENT    RECOMMENDS    BOX    IN    BUDGET 
MESSAGES 

I  might  point  out  too  that  this  legis- 
lation was  proposed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  budget  message  of  January 
17,  1955— and  I  quote: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  giving 
Immediate  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
financing  further  expansion  of  Its  power  sys- 
tem by  means  other  than  Federal  appropria- 
tions. The  Authority  has  been  requested  to 
complete  its  studies  In  time  to  permit  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  in  this  session  of 
any  legislation  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  requested  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  later  in  1955  and 
hearings  were  held  on  it  in  that  year. 
On  January  16.  1956.  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957,  we  find  this: 

There  is  pending  before  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  financing  steam-power  facilities  of 
the  TVA  through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 

On  January  16.  1957.  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

Legislation  is  recommended  to  authorize 
the  TVA.  subject  to  regular  budgetary  re- 
view, to  finance  new  generating  facilities 
by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  13, 
1958,  the  President  said — and  I  quote: 

In  accordance  with  my  earlier  recommen- 
dations, both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
had  under  consideration  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  hope  that 
action  on  appropriate  legislation  will  be 
speedily   concluded. 

In  the  budget  for  this  year,  we  find  the 
following : 

Proposed  legislation  will  again  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress,  its  purpose  being  to 
permit  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  as  an 
additional  means  of  financing  needed  power 
facilities. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  ad- 
vsuiced  this  idea  for  this  legislation  in  the 
first  place  and  he  has  repeatedly  called 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  in  his 
various  messages  to  the  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  present  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  TVA — Gen.  Herbert  D. 
Vogel.  Mr.  Arnold  R.  Jones,  and  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Welch — who  has,  as  we  know, 
recently  resigned — were  all  appointed  by 


President  Eisenhower.  I  thizik  it  is 
significant  that  this  Board  has  approved 
this  legislation.  May  I  quote  from  the 
letter  written  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Davis, 
stating  the  Board's  opinion  on  this  bill: 

Tennessee  Vallet  AtrrHORiTT. 

Board  or  Directors. 

July  29, 1958. 
Hon.  Clutoro  Davis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  deep  concern 
that  the  legislation  now  before  your  com- 
mittee to  authorize  TVA  to  Issue  revenue 
bonds  be  favorably  reported  and  approved  by 
the  House  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Enactment  of  self-financing  legislation  is 
urgently  required  to  enable  TVA  to  meet  the 
growing  defense  and  domestic  demands  for 
power  in  the  area.  We  believe  Senate  bUl 
1869  as  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year 
provides  a  workable  basis  on  which  to  un- 
dertake this  new  means  of  financing.  Man- 
agerial fiexlbility  commensurate  with  respon- 
sibilities delegated  to  the  Board  by  law 
should  be  retained  In  bill  in  order  to  permit 
effective  and  efficient  operations,  and  to  In- 
sure minimum  costs,  including  those  of  pro- 
curement, design,  construction,  and  interest. 
TVA '8  plans,  programs,  and  experience  under 
the  new  legislation  will  be  fully  reported  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  each  year 
under  existing  law.  as  well  as  under  special 
provisions  for  consultation  and  reporting  In- 
corporated in  that  bill.  In  addition  the 
ceiling  of  1750  million  included  In  the  blU 
means  that  the  Congress  will  have  an  early 
opportunity  for  full  review  of  our  Initial  ex- 
perience. If  the  legislation  Is  enacted  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  administer  It 
effectively. 

Herbert  D.  Vocel.  Chairman. 

A.  R.  Jones,  Director. 

Frank  J.  Welch.  Director. 

H.R.  3460  represents  a  reasonable 
compromise  of  many  views.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  reflect  4  years 
of  very  careful  analysis  and  considera- 
tion. In  that  time  and  in  the  process 
of  going  through  the  committees  and 
through  passage  in  the  other  body,  this 
legislation  has  been  changed  and 
amended  as  no  other  legislation  in  my 
recollection  ever  has  been.  There  are 
still  some  things  in  here  that  some 
people  appear  not  to  like.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  some  things  in  this  bill 
that  we  who  represent  the  TVA  area 
would  prefer  to  have  otherwise.  As  it 
stands  now  before  you  it  is  a  reasonable 
bill  that  offers  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  continuing  TVA  controversy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  form  that  it 
comes  before  you  this  bill  apparently 
meets  the  approval  of  at  least  the 
greater  number  of  the  private  power 
companies  adjoining  the  TVA. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harl- 
lee  Branch,  Jr.,  president  of  the  South- 
em  Co.,  which  is  the  parent  company 
of  five  of  the  utilities  which  serve  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  TVA,  appeared 
before  the  committee  .  During  the  hear- 
ings Mr.  Cramer  asked  Mr.  Branch — 
and  I  quote: 

As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  with  the 
Vinson  amendment,  which  merely  provides 
congressional  control  over  expansion  of  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Treasury  Department  and 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  review  of  the 
actual  selling  and  timing  of  the  bonds,  are 
you  satisfied  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
is  needed  so  far  as  Oovernment  control  of 
this  bond  Issue  Is  concerned;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Branch  replied — and  I  quote: 

With  respect  to  my  companies.  If  there  is 
protection  against  an  expansion  of  TVA  Into 
our  territory,  my  companies,  as  companies, 
have  no  concern: 

He  added: 

The  only  thing  I  can  speak  for  them  on  Is 
to  the  point,  please  do  not  permit  an  un- 
warranted and  unjustified  encroachment  In 
our  territory. 

In  Other  words,  he  said  that  whatever 
his  own  personal  opinions  as  an  individ- 
ual might  be  as  to  Treasury  or  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  control,  and  speaking 
solely  as  a  representative  of  his  com- 
panies, and  on  behalf  of  the  companies, 
their  concern  was  for  a  territorial  limita- 
tion. 

It  has  been  4  years  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  first  proposal  for  self- 
financing  the  TVA,  and  4  years  since 
Congress  began  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure. Meanwhile,  the  TVA  has  received 
no  appropriations  for  increasing  its 
power  capacity.  TVA's  ability  to  meet 
the  power  needs  of  its  area  Is  becoming 
desperately  limited. 

A  crisis  caused  by  a  shortage  of  power 
would  deprive  our  people  of  the  power 
needed  for  normal  growth  and  would 
severely  threaten  the  ability  of  the  area 
to  enjoy,  on  equal  terms,  the  opportu- 
nity for  development  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

The  people  of  the  TVA  area  have  been 
thwarted  on  every  hand  and  from  many 
fronts — appropriations  have  been  de- 
hied,  opposition  has  been  expressed 
against  any  further  use  of  surplus  cor- 
porate funds;  and  now  sincere  efforts  to 
pass  a  workable  and  equitable  self- 
financing  plan  are  being  opposed. 

For  years,  the  opponents  of  the  TVA 
have  been  telling  us  that  they  are  op- 
F>osed  to  financing  TVA's  power  opera- 
tions through  appropriations  and  sug- 
gesting that  TVA  go  to  the  open  money 
market  for  funds  for  additional  capacity. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  legislation 
now  being  considered  by  Congress  pro- 
poses— to  let  TVA  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
For  years  the  enemies  of  TVA  have  been 
saying  that  they  had  no  desire  to  de- 
stroy the  TVA  but  merely  wanted  to 
remove  the  TVA  from  dejjendence  on  the 
Treasury.  That  is  precisely  what  this 
legislation  proposes.  I>espite  his  own  ex- 
pressed misgivings  about  the  TVA.  the 
President  has  said  that  he  wants  to 
maintain  the  TVA  at  maximum  efficiency 
but  he  insists  that  he  wants  to  free  the 
Treasury  of  the  flnar«;ial  burden  for 
TVA's  power  function.  That  is  p«i- 
cisely  what  this  legislation  would  ac- 
complish. 

It  is  time  that  we  disposed  of  this  prob- 
lem and  faced  up  to  our  responsibilities, 
not  only  to  the  TVA  area,  but  to  the  Na- 
tion. I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  be  misled  by  misrepresentations 
and  propaganda  about  this  legislation. 


lune  To  Face  Facts  and  Meet  the  In- 
creased Cost  of  Medical  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    ORKGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13.  1959,  I  introduced  H.R.  5667. 
It  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  to  provide  insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
service  for  persons  eligible  for  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  Forand 
bill,  H.R.  4700.  My  able  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand]  is  well- 
aware  of  the  pressing  need  in  our  Na- 
tion today  to  help  senior  citizens  meet 
the  mounting  costs  of  medical  care. 

Other  Members  of  this  House  have 
introduced  legislation  identical  or  nearly 
identical  to  the  Forand  bill.  This  bill 
and  others  like  it  are  currently  pending 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  understand  that  no  action  is  sched- 
uled. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve a  series  of  hearings  held  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  country  would  soon 
point  up  specifically  the  burdens  now 
facing  men  and  women  in  this  coimtry 
who  need  medical  and  surgical  care. 

An  excellent  fact  sheet  on  our  social 
security  program  as  it  was  initiated, 
showing  how  it  has  develoised,  appears 
in  the  AFL-CIO  News  for  May  2,  1959. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  it  and  a  copy  of 
the  press  release  I  prepared  after  intro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  programs 
now  being  developed  by  private  firms  to 
help  face  this  problem  of  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  I  am  hopeful  they  may 
provide  part  of  the  framework  for  better 
and  broader  programs. 

The  article  and  release  follow : 

[Prom  the  AFL-CIO  News.  May  2.  1959] 

Medical    Lobbt    Picbts     Health     Care    for 

Aged — Stttoy  Supports  Need  for  Congress 

Acnow 

On  August  14,  1935,  President  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  one  of  the 
most  important  and  lasting  Improvements 
In  our  national  policy,  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  act  provided  for  several  programs: 
Old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dei>endent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  blind,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  But  the  best  known  program 
which  It  established  was  the  old-age  benefit 
system  which,  in  1939.  became  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insxirance  program  (OASDI). 
The  D  for  disability  was  added  in  1956.  This 
Is  what  most  people  mean  when  they  think 
of  social  security. 

In  the  years  since  1935.  many  needed  im- 
provements In  the  social  security  program 
have  become  obvious,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  met.  Coverage  of  the  law,  either 
voluntary  or  required,  has  been  extended  to 
Include  almost  all  employed  and  self-em- 


ployed Individuals  in  the  Nation  except  doc- 
tors and  Communists. 

In  1956.  after  much  controversy,  an  addi- 
tional program  was  established  to  provide 
for  social  security  protection  for  workers  50 
years  of  age  and  older  who  are  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  and  therefore  unable 
to  hold  Jobs. 

At  that  time  Congress  also  lowered  the 
retirement  age  for  women  from  65  to  62. 

Furthermore,  from  time  to  time.  Congress 
has  Increased  the  maximum  and  minimum 
benefits  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

The  social  security  program  has  weathered 
some  vigorous  attacks.  In  1953.  following 
the  election  of  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion and  a  Republican  Congress,  a  few  re- 
actionaries In  the  House  conducted  a  series 
of  hearings  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative (now  Senator)  Carl  T.  Curtis. 
Republican  of  Nebraska.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  committee  was  out  to  discredit,  and 
perhaps  destroy,  the  social  security  system. 

But  they  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  their  own  administration.  Sub- 
stantial support  was  given  the  social  security 
program,  and  during  the  following  year  Con- 
gress extended  It  Instead  of  Injuring  It. 

senate  fight  on  disabilitt 

Political  views  on  innovations  in  the  sys- 
tem may  be  Illustrated  by  the  fight  over 
granting  benefits  to  disabled  persons  In  1956. 
The  bill  passed  the  House,  which  has  proved 
generally  more  eager  to  make  social  security 
improvements,  by  a  vote  of  372  to  31. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee eliminated  the  disability  provisions 
from  the  bill  after  2  months  of  hearings, 
precipitating  a  vigorous  political  struggle. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  the  late  Senator  Wal- 
ter F.  George.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  restore  the  disabil- 
ity provision  to  the  bill.  His  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  47  to  45.  Six  Re- 
publicans and  41  Democrats  supported  the 
Oec»-ge  amendment:  38  Republicans  and  7 
Democrats  opposed  it. 

Historically,  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  social  security  programs  have  had 
the  strong  opposition  of  business  groups  and 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  strong  sup- 
port of  liberal  and  labor  organizations. 
These  groups  are  active  today  whenever  so- 
cial security  legislation  Is  considered  by 
Congress. 

Basically,  the  social  security  system  Is  de- 
signed to  give  Insured  pa-otectlon  to  all  indi- 
viduals from  economic  hardships  caused  by 
retirement,  disability,  or  the  death  of  the 
family  breadwinner. 

In  large  part  this  objective  has  been  met. 
In  recent  years,  however,  an  old  problem  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  and  more 
in  need  of  solution.  T^is  problem  Is  the 
cost  of  medical  care  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  beneficiaries;  the  aged  and 
widows  with  dependent  children. 

private  insurance  falls  short 

Despite  the  general  expansion  of  private 
health  Insurance  plans  within  recent  years 
Including  those  growing  out  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  the  Government  re- 
ported recently  that  about  three  out  of  five 
aged  persons  bad  no  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection at  all,  either  because  such  protection 
was  not  available  to  them  at  all  or  because 
the  cost  was  prohibitive. 

Typically,  health  Insurance  for  older  per- 
sons has  many  restrictions.  It  may  cover 
only  a  few  weeks  of  hospiUl  care  each  year. 
The  instirance  company  xxiay  reserve  the 
right  to  cancel  It  at  any  time.  Benefits  may 
be  Inadequate.  Therefore,  health  Insurance 
protection  may  be  wholly  Inadequate  even 
to  those  who  are  covered. 
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Another  obvious  factor  is  the  frequency  of 
Illness.  Retired  persons  are  much  more  like- 
ly, as  a  group,  to  experience  serious  Illness 
than  younger  persons.  Those  who  need 
health-Insurance  protection  most,  then,  are 
those  who  have  It  least. 

In  response  to  tnis  need.  Representative 
AiMK  J.  FoRAND.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island, 
In  1957  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  making  hospital  care  and 
nursing  home  services  available  to  wjclal- 
securlty  beneficiaries. 

ADMINISTRATION    OPPOSES    BILL 

The  Porand  bill  received  the  Immediate 
support  of  the  APL-CIO  and  other  groups 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  retired  persons. 
It  also  received  widespread  support  from 
retirees  themselves. 

The  bill  was  greeted  with  the  opposition  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Initially,  congressional  response  was  cool. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  Porand  Is  a  member,  failed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  until  late  1958.  and  then 
only  as  part  of  general  hearings  on  all  parts 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  hearings 
were  sufficient,  however,  to  draw  the  battle- 
lines  on  the  Porand  medical  care  proposals. 

Opposing  the  Porand  bill,  In  addition  to 
the  administration,  were: 

American  Medical  Association,  American 
Dental  Association.  National  Association  of 
Accident  and  Health  Underwriters,  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America.  Blue 
Shield  Medical  Care  Plans.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Underwriters,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  American  Parm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  National  Orange. 

Those  who  support  expansion  of  social  se- 
curity to  Include  medical  care,  as  proposed  by 
FoaAND,  were:  APL-CIO,  American  Nurses' 
Association,  National  Consumers  League, 
Group  Health  Federation  of  America,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 

Although  no  further  action  was  taken  by 
the  85th  Congress  on  the  Porand  medical 
care  proposals,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  request  a  study  and  report  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  report  has  since  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.  It  contains  abundant  statistical 
evidence  that  retired  workers  have  Incomes 
too  low  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  medical 
care. 

KEPOXT    SHOWS    NEED 

Furthermore,  It  shows  that  hospital  and 
nursing  benefits  for  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  beneficiaries  are  entirely  practical. 

However,  the  report  did  not  Indicate  any 
change  in  the  administration's  opposition  to 
the  program. 

On  February  18.  1959.  Porand  reintroduced 
hie  bill.  H.R.  4700.  Several  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  Introduced  the  same 
or  similar  bills. 

In  announcing  Its  support  for  the  Forand 
hUl.  the  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  said: 

"The  nationwide  Interest  In  the  Forand 
bill  hiM  further  demonstrated  the  need  for 
making  hospital  care  and  nursing  home  serv- 
'  Ice  available  to  social  security  beneficiaries. 
The  high  cost  of  medical  services  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  bar  older  people  and 
widows  from  required  health  care. 

"Proposals  advanced  by  organized  medi- 
cine and  the  commercial  Insurance  Industry 
Ks  alternatives  to  the  Forand  bill  are  grossly 
Inadequate  and  unfair  to  older  people.  Only 
prepayment  during  years  before  retirement 
can  make  extensive  and  lasting  health  Insur- 
ance available  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
aged." 

Jurisdiction  over  H.R.  4700  In  the  House 
is  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
Is  currently  considering  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation. 


The  ATL-CIC  has  urged  the  committee  to 
hold  hearings  as  a  first  step  In  securing  en- 
actment of  legislation  providing  hospital 
care  and  nursing  home  service  for  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  beneficiaries  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 


Press  Release  Prom  the  OmcE  or  Repre- 
sentative Charles  O.  Porter 

Legislation  providing  certain  prepaid 
health  Insurance  benefits  for  senior  cltlsens 
eligible  for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
been  reintroduced  by  RepresenUtlve 
Charles  O.  Porter.  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

PoRTEB'a  bill.  H.R.  5687.  U  Identical  to  leg- 
islation Introduced  by  Representative  Aims 
Porand,  Democrat  of  Rh(xle  Island.  The 
Oregon  ConjTessman  Joined  Congressman 
Forand  In  sponsoring  the  bill  during  the 
B5th  Congreiis.  There  are  minor  revisions 
In  the  new  bill. 

As  written,  the  bill  provides  certain  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  services  and  surgical 
services.  It  Is  financed  by  Increasing  con- 
tribution rates  of  employers  and  employees 
by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  each  and  of  self- 
employed  by  three-eighths  of  1  percent.  The 
health  benefits  would  cause  about  half  the 
additions  to  total  cost. 

Under  the  section  concerning  hospital  and 
nursing  home  services,  an  eligible  person 
would  be  Insured  against  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital care.  This  Includes  a  semlprlvate 
room  and  such  services  as  the  hospital  cus- 
tomarily furnishes  Its  bed  patients.  The 
Insurance  system  woxild  not  pay  the  attend- 
ing doctor's  bills,  except  for  surgical  services. 
There  would  be  a  certain  freedom  of  selec- 
tion of  a  surgeon  except  In  emergency 
cases. 

A  patient  would  receive  up  to  60  days  of 
hosplUllzatlon  In  a  12-month  period.  Nurs- 
ing home  care  could  total  up  to  120  days, 
less  the  number  of  days  spent  In  the  hospital 
during   the   same   12-month  period. 

Representative  Porter  said  he  had  found 
during  his  professional  career  as  a  politician 
and  lawyer  that  Illness  In  the  family  could 
be  financially  catastrophic. 

"As  people  grow  older  they  need  more 
medical  care,  but  they  usually  have  less 
money,"  he  said.  "It  Is  difficult  to  get  ade- 
quate protection  through  private  Insurance. 

Porter  said  he  had  In  no  way  closed  his 
mind  to  the  fact  that  It  may  be  possible  for 
private  Industry  to  take  care  of  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  Increasing  medical  problem. 
He  said  he  was  hopeful  that  certain  pro- 
grams now  being  developed  such  as  those 
designed  for  retired  teachers  might  provide 
part  of  the  framework  for  more  expansive 
programs. 

To  date  10  Members  of  Congress  have 
Joined  Representative  Porand  In  Introducing 
his  bill  or  similar   legislation. 


formation  of  the  Walla  Walla  County 
government,  the  naming  of  Walla  Walla, 
and  the  charter  for  Whitman  College. 

The  event,  which  is  expected  to  at- 
tract notice  from  many  parts  of  our 
country,  takes  place  from  May  11  to 
May  31  of  this  year.  Program  highlights 
include  Western  Week.  May  11-17. 
Whitman  Week,  May  24-31,  and  the 
biggest  day.  May  16.  which  will  include  a 
centennial-Armed  Forces  Day  parade 
among  the  many  entertainment  fea- 
tures. 

The  Walla  Walla  Centennial  Associa- 
tion and  the  Whitman  College  Centen- 
nial Committee  have  made  elaborate 
plans  for  this  event  which  can  be  cele- 
brated only  once  in  a  hundred  years. 
An  important  part  of  the  planning  in- 
cludes proper  recognition  to  the  famed 
Whitman  College.  On  December  20. 
1859.  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington  granted  a  charter  to  Whit- 
man Seminary,  from  which  Whitman 
College  has  sprimg  by  amendment  of  its 
original  charter  in  1883.  This  year  Whit- 
man College,  in  celebrating  its  centen- 
nial, commemorates  the  founding  of  the 
first  chartered  educational  institution  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  invite 
all  Interested  to  come  to  Walla  Walla  In 
the  State  of  Washington  and  participate 
in  any  of  the  many  events  which  have 
been  plarmed.  and  assure  you  of  a  most 
cordial  welcome. 


Walla  Walla  Centemi^l 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of 
pride  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  forthcoming  event  in  my 
home  State  of  Washington,  and  moi-e 
particularly  in  Walla  Walla,  a  city  of 
which  the  entire  State  is  justifiably 
proud.  The  event  is  a  triple  centennial, 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 


Tribate  to  Milan  R.  Stefawk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OP  MASSACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVEB 

Monday.  May  4,1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  patriot  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. General  Milan  R.  Stefanik 
was  the  third  of  the  "triumvirate  of  sa- 
vants" who.  in  October  1918.  founded  the 
Czechoslovak  State.  Masaryk  and 
Benese  were  the  other  two  members  of 
this  famous  trio. 

Stefanik  is  in  the  grand  tradition  of 
men  who  gave  their  all  for  their  coun- 
try. During  his  youth  he  left  his  native 
land  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  astron- 
omy. He  was  a  brilliant  student  and 
very  highly  regarded  In  his  field.  Ample 
evidence  to  this  effect  is  provided  in  the 
fact  that  soon  after  his  academic  train- 
ing he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  in  France. 
This  position  sent  him  all  over  the  world 
on  astronomical  missions.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  he  became  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  forming  the  State  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I. 
Stefanik  abandoned  his  career  and  en- 
listed in  the  French  Army.  His  many 
faceted  brilliance  included  the  vocation 
of  a  military  strategist.  This  was  at 
once  apparent  and  he  soon  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general.  Combined  with 
his  active,  effective  role  in  the  war,  he 
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was  instnunental  in  organizing  the 
Czechoslovak  military  forces  In  exile, 
and  the  Czechoslovak  National  Coimcil 
which  was  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  new 
European  state.  After  the  war  he  was 
justly  rewarded  in  his  homeland  with 
the  cabinet  rank  of  Minister  of  National 
Defense.  Even  though  in  ill  health, 
Stefanik  worked  fervently  and  with 
great  diplomacy  for  his  newly  constituted 
nation.  Many  here  in  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  remember  his  learned  and 
erudite  lectures,  especially  those  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  in  which  he  ex- 
plamed  the  Czechoslovak  situation  so 
expertly. 

It  was  indeed  a  tragedy  when,  at  the 
height  of  his  world  prestige.  Gen.  Milan 
stefanik  was  killed  in  a  plane  accident 
on  May  4.  1919.  He  was  but  39  years 
old.  In  tribute  to  him.  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Government  erected  a  monument 
in  his  memory  at  the  place  of  his  death. 

It  is  with  pride  and  respect  that  I 
salute  this  man  of  many  talents.  May 
his  guiding  spirit  be  a  source  of  continued 
hope  and  inspiration  to  the  subjugated 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  today. 


Fanner  Stanley  Yanknt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.1959 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  reading  the  past  several 
months  about  one  Stanley  Yankus,  the 
farmer  who  owned  and  operated  a  farm 
in  the  great  State  of  Michigan.  He  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  support  when  the  Gov- 
ernment levied  a  $5,072  fine  against  him 
because  he  planted  35  acres  of  wheat  on 
his  farm  when  they  had  ordered  him  to 
plant  only  15  acres.  In  receiving  this 
attention,  he  has  made  a  lot  of  friends. 
But  when  I  picked  up  the  Washington 
Post  Friday.  May  1,  1959,  I  read  the 
following:  "Farm  Rebel  Yankus  To  Go 
to  Australia." 

It  is  said  that  his  decision  was  made 
primarily  for  his  two  sons.  Russell.  13. 
Dennis,  11,  and  daughter,  Karen.  3.  and 
he  has  sold  his  farm  and  plans  to  leave 
the  United  States  within  30  days.  He 
has  said  that  he  thinks  freedom  has  a 
greater  future  in  Australia  than  in  the 
United  States.  Stanley  Yankus  thinks 
that  he  has  been  done  a  great  injustice 
by  our  Government,  because  he  was  pe- 
nalized by  one  of  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try. Has  he  forgotten  or  is  he  ignoring 
all  the  other  laws  that  have  protected  and 
helped  him  so  much?  Is  he  going  to 
ignore  all  the  freedoms  that  he  has  had 
in  this  country,  because  he  simply  does 
not  like  or  does  not  believe  in  one  law 
and  only  one  law.  Every  country  must 
have  laws  to  protect  its  i>eople  and  econ- 
omy, and  so  forth,  but  because  of  one 
law  that  he  does  not  like  he  Is  willing  to 
forsake  the  United  States  for  a  new 
country.  Has  he  forgotten  that  the  draft 
law  is  a  law  that  many  people  do  not 


like?   Has  he  forgotten  the  mothers  and  uled  to  consider  this  week,  one  of  the 

fathers  who  lost  their  sons  because  of  points  at  issue  is  the  matter  of  the  pay- 

this  law?    Has  he  forgotten  the  Income  ments  which  TVA  should  make  on  ac- 

tax  law,  which  none  of  us  particularly  count  of  the  appropriation  mvestment  in 

enjoy,  but  we  accept  it  as  part  of  the  the  TVA  power  system, 

great  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  here.    Now  There  is  much  misunderstanding  on 

because  of  one  law  he  has  decided  to  tuck  how  H.R.  3460  affects  the  pasrments  by 

his  tail  and  run.  the  TVA  to  the  Treasury.    In  order  to 

Has  Stanley  Yankus  thought   about  clear  up  these  misunderstandings,  I  in- 

how  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Krem-  elude  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 

lin  will  contort,  misrepresent,  and  blow  analysis  of  H.R.  3460  m  regard  to  this 

his  picture  up  in  other  countries  as  a  matter. 

man  who  was  abused  so  terribly  by  our  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under 

Goverrunent  that  he  has  given  up  this  H.R.  3460  the  payments  of  the  TVA  into 

country.    Has  he  thought  of  the  injustice  the  Treasury  will  be  at  least  33  Va  per- 

he  is  doing  to  the  United  States  by  mak-  cent  greater  than  required  imder  present 

ing    this    decision.     This    coimtry    has  law. 

given  him  more  opportunities  as  a  free-  m  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 

man  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  Ueve  a  review  of  the  record  of  the  TVA 

yet  he  is  so  quick  to  denounce  and  stain  in  meeting  its  payment  obligations  im- 

this  Government  which  has  been  so  kind  der  the  present  law  is  relevant  and  sig- 

to  him  and  his  family  and  the  millions  nificant  because  it  indicates  and  evi- 

of  others  who  live  here.  dences  the  willingness  and  desire  of  the 

If  after  very  careful  consideration,  his  tVA  to  go  far  beyond  the  strict  legal 
decision  still  remains  the  same  that  he  requirements  of  Uie  statutes  in  discharg- 
will  move  to  Australia  then  I  say  to  him  ing  its  obligations  to  the  Treasury, 
take  your  bags  and  move  out  of  this  The  TVA  was  required  to  make  pay- 
country,  because  you  are  not  worthy  to  ments  on  the  appropriation  investment 
live  here.  Is  he  forgetting  that  only  m  in  1948 — a  Uttle  over  10  years  ago — 
this  coimtry  could  a  farmer,  build  up  his  through  a  rider  to  the  Government  Cor- 
farm  and  prosper  the  way  he  has  and  porations  Appropriations  Act  of  1948. 
then  be  able  to  sell  this  farm  for  $30,000.  The  provisions  of  this  rider  are  quite 

Another  privilege  that  he  is  enjoying  complicated.  There  are  two  interpre- 
is  the  fact  that  he  can  leave  this  country  tations  of  the  payment  requirements — 
any  time  he  wishes.  This  is  another  which  we  may  call  the  minimum  and 
law  we  have  here  and  he  is  not  hesitant  maximum  requirements.  It  is  very  in- 
about  accepting  it.  I  think  he  should  be  teresting  to  note  that  the  payments  the 
ashamed  to  turn  away  from  a  country  tVA  has  actually  made  in  the  10-year 
that  has  been  so  kmd  to  him  in  so  many  period  from  1948  and  through  the  fiscal 
ways  and  his  given  him  so  much.  He  is  year  of  1958.  are  greater  than  either  the 
running  away  from  the  problem.  Where  minimum  or  maximum  requirements, 
is  his  backbone  and  his  stamina?  Where  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
is  his  fight?  Is  not  this  country  worth  table  which  shows  the  minimum  pay- 
fighting  for.  Stanley  Yankus?  The  par-  ment  in  column  A,  the  maximum  re- 
ents  who  had  sons  killed  in  our  past  wars  quired  payment  in  column  B,  and  the 
did  not  move  out  of  this  country  because  actual  payments  made  by  TVA  in 
they  disagreed  with  the  draft  law.    They  column  C 

stayed  here  and  contmued  to  fight  for  ^^^  C-l.-PaymenU  to   V.S.   Treasury 

and  enjoy  the  fr^doms  this  country  has  ^.^^  p^^^,  ^^^^ J^  ^^^^  provisions  of  the 

to   offer.      They   did   not   turn   and   tuck  Government    Corporations    Appropriation 

their  tails  and  run  like  a  scared  hound  Act,  1948 

dog. 

"Mr.  Yankus,  if  you  honestly  and  sm- 
cerely  believe  that  freedom  has  a  better 
future  in  Australia,  why  are  you  retain- 
ing your  U.S.  citizenship  for  5  years? 
Are  you  afraid  that  you  are  wrong  or  do 
you  know  that  you  are  wrong  and  intend 
to  come  back. 

"If  you  sincerely  believe  what  you  have 
said  about  the  United  States,  Stanley 
Yankus,  I  say  to  you,  pack  your  bags, 
get  on  the  plane  and  relinquish  your 
U.S.  citizenship,  because  you  have  no 
right  here." 


Fiscal  year 

(A) 

Minimum  re- 
quired under 
1948  lau- 

(B) 

Maximum  re- 
quired under 
1948  law 

(C) 

Actual 
payments 

194R 

$10,500,000 
I3.(ltlO.O<X) 
1  ">.  5<iO.  (KX) 
18.000.000 
20.  .50(1. 000 
23. 000.  (MIO 

25, 500.  oeo 

28.  (MX).  (MX) 
30.  500. 000 
33.000,000 
87,059,810 

$10.  .VX).  000 

li»49   .    

18,  705. 981 

17.411,962 

26.  5C1.  589 

36.  295. 559 

48.  .*i51.  875 

66.034.351 

87. 627. 219 

1 15,  579.  248 

14S.436.909 

183. 752,  767 

16,  iXK).  00(1 

ia,w 

19,S1   

21.  .MX).  00(1 
30..5<X).UX) 

19.V2     

42.  .iOO.  000 

1953.- 

57.  .MX).  000 

1954 

77.  .300. 000 

law 

127,  .TOO.  (XX) 

19.i6 

M'-l? 

1958 

186.  .MM).  (MM) 
216.  .MX),  0(X) 
226,  .MX),  000 

Self-Financing  Bili  WUI  Increase  TVA 
Pajrments  to  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  4,  1959 
Mr.  EVINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  3460,  which  we  are  sched- 


It  will  be  noted  first  that  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  TVA  each  year  have 
exceeded  both  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  requirements  of  the  law.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  the  minimum 
legal  payment  required  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1958  was  $87  million.  The 
TVA  has  actually  paid  $226,500,000  or 
$139  million  more  than  the  minimum 
legal  requirement. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  that  under 
the  most  generous  interpretation  of  the 
present  law  the  TVA  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  $183,750,000  by  the  end 
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of  flacal  year  1958.    Thus,  the  $226,500,- 

000  the  TVA  actually  has  paid  In  that 
Ij    :              period  Is  $42.8  mlllian  more  than  re- 
quired by  the  most  generous  Interpreta- 

_  tion  of  the  law. 

HJl.  3460,  which  we  will  be  copsider- 
ing.  repeals  the  present  payment  provi- 
sions and  substitutes  for  them  provi- 
sions which  will  guarantee  in  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  at  least  33  Mj 
percent  more  than  under  present  law. 

1  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  paragraphs  in  the  report 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  on  HM. 
3460. 

Patmbnts  bt  TVA  ok  Account  or  the 
Appropwation  Investment 

Approximately  Sl.aoo  million  of  the  total 
J;  Investment   In   the   TVA   power  system  has 

•  been  supplied  by  appropriations  and  trans- 

fers of  property  from  other  agencies.  The 
blU  recognizes  the  position  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  the  owner  of  the  Corporation,  and 
provides  for  a  return  on  that  investment  in 
the  nature  of  a  dividend  equal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's ciurent  average  cost  of  money. 
The  Oovernment  Is  thus  assured  of  a  return 
equal  to  the  current  cost  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  past.  In  addition,  there  is 
provision  for  a  payment  of  $10  million  per 
year  in  reduction  of  the  appropriation  in- 
vestment. 

These  cash  payments  are  substantially 
larger  than  those  required  under  present 
law.  They  represent,  of  course,  only  a  part 
of  the  actual  earnings  by  the  Oovernment 
on  its  investment.  Over  the  years  TVA  has 
earned  enough  to  cover  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses,  including  full  straight- 
line  depreciation,  and  to  provide  in  addition 
mn  average  return  on  the  total  investment  of 
4  percent.  That  part  of  the  earnings  which 
has  not  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  has 
been  reinvested  in  new  power  facilities.  As 
a  result,  the  TVA  power  system  is  today  a 
Government  asset  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  net  amount  of  the  appropriations 
invested. 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill  have  also  sug- 
gested that  TVA's  obligation  to  make  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  appropriation  in- 
vestment be  placed  on  a  parity  with  its 
obligation  to  bondholders.  This  suggestion 
disregards  the  fact  that  the  Government  is 
not  a  creditor  of  TVA,  but  its  owner  and 
sole  stockholder.  Bondholders  always  have 
a  claim  prior  to  that  of  stockholders,  but 
the  stockholders  own  and  control  the  corpo- 
ration and  share  in  the  equity  built  up  by 
earnings  and  the  bondholders  do  not.  While 
the  Government,  as  owner,  is  thus  in  a  bas- 
ically different  position  from  that  of  bond- 
holders, it  will  be  assured  of  receiving  the 
payments  provided  for  since  the  bill  requires 
that  TVA  charge  rates  for  power  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  specified  payments  as  a  re- 
turn on,  and  In  reduction  of,  the  appropria- 
tion Investment,  as  well  as  payments  on  its 
bonds.  The  bill  further  protects  the  owner, 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  lenders,  the 
purchasers  of  TVA's  bonds,  by  a  requirement 
that  TVA  reinvest  all  depreciation  accruals, 
or  use  them  to  pay  off  Ixinds  or  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  investment. 

Let  me  translate  this  into  dollars  and 
cents.  The  present  Federal  investment 
in  the  TVA  is  about  $1.2  billion.  Under 
the  most  generous  interpretation  of  the 
present  law.  the  TVA  would  be  required 
to  pay  about  2»i  percent  of  the  invest- 
ment annually  or  about  $30  million. 
Under  H.R.  3460,  the  TVA  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Treasiu-y  as  divi- 
dends, an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  money  to  the  Treasury.  This  year 
tills  would  amount  to  something  over  3 


percent.  Thus,  the  TVA  would  be  re- 
quired under  H.R.  3460  to  pay  $36  mll- 
Uaa  as  dividends.  In  addition,  it  would 
have  to  pay  $10  million  toward  retiring 
the  Government  Investment.  These  two 
items  total  about  $46  million  this  year 
or  about  $15  million  more  than  would 
be  required  vmder  present  law. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  us  not  overlook 
that  HH.  3460  provides  that  the  TVA 
must  use  all  depreciation  accruals  either 
to  pay  off  bonds,  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priation investment,  or  to  reinvest  them 
in  F>ower  facilities. 

The  fact  that  the  TVA  has  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  under  present  law  far  more 
than  it  was  required  by  the  strict  legal 
interpretation  of  the  law,  indicates  that 
we  may  well  expect  the  TVA  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past  to  do  more  than  the 
law  requires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize  the  re- 
quirements on  the  payments  to  the 
Treasury  imder  H.R.  3460  we  will  be 
providing  for  a  much  greater  return  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  than  under  present 
law. 

TVA  has  a  great  record  of  payment 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury — ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 


Atbury  Park,  N.J.,  Observed  Loyalty  Day, 
Sunday,  May  3, 1959 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  3. 1959,  Post  No.  1333  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
states  of  Asbury  Park,  N.J..  sponsored 
its  third  annual  Loyalty  Day  parade  with 
some  10,000  participants  from  all  over 
northern  New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  the 
parade  Post  No.  1333  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  turned 
over  to  the  city  of  Asbury  ParL  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  which  included  a  water 
fountain  located  in  the  community  park. 

This  great  demonstration  of  loyalty 
was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Asbury  Park  and  vicinity  and  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  deliver  the  principal 
address  for  the  occasion  which  follows: 

LOTALTT      DAT      AODKESS      BT      RCPSCSENTATIVC 

James  E.  Van  Zanot,  Member  or  Conckess, 

20th  District  or  Pennsylvania,  Sunday, 

Mat  3.  1959,  2:30  p.m.,  Asburt  Park,  N.J. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  annual  Loyalty  Day  program 
which  this  year  has  nationwide  slgniflcance 
since  1959  marks  the  first  time  the  observ- 
ance has  been  sanctioned  permanently  by  the 
U.S.  Government  under  Public  Law  85-429, 
approved  July  18,  1958. 

As  many  of  you  know.  It  was  my  privilege 
for  several  years  to  Introduce  legislation  In 
Congress  annually  designating  May  1  as 
Loyalty  Day. 

Last  year.  It  was  possible  through  approval 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  479,  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
have  the  observance  of  Loyalty  Day  on  the 
1st  day  of  May  each  year  made  permanent. 

The  department  of  New  Jersey  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has  been 


among  tlie  pioneers  In  V7W  circles  on  the 
east  coast  that  Inaugurated  the  obMrvance 
of  Loyalty  Day  over  10  years  ago. 

The  VFW  sponsorship  of  Loyalty  Day  was 
enthusiastically  received  and  was  accorded 
national  recognition  by  receipt  of  seven  con- 
secutive awards  from  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Porge. 

The  awards  Included  the  top  award  of  the 
Oeorge  Washington  Honor  Medal  for  the  1955 
program  and  the  foundation's  highest  rec- 
ognition in  1953.  1954.  1965.  and  196»— the 
distinguished  service  scroU  for  winning  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  awards. 

As  many  of  you  know,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  on  several  occasions  to  speak  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  observance  of  annual 
Loyalty  Day  programs  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  supported  by 
city,  county,  and  State  ofHclals  and  other 
patriotic  organizations. 

This  splendid  community  cooperation  has 
made  possible  the  success  of  Loyalty  Day 
programs  in  the  past  and  now  that  May  1 
has  ail  the  aspects  of  a  national  holiday. 
It  Is  no  longer  a  VFW-tponsored  observance 
but.  In  fact,  is  now  officially  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  thus  U  deemed 
worthy  of  universal  recognition  aiul  patriotic 
support. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasiue  to  return  to  New 
Jersey  because  in  my  official  eap*clty  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  for  three 
successive  terms.  I  visited  this  great  State 

on  numerous  occask>ns  and,  as  a  reault,  bonds 
of  friendship  were  formed  which  have  grown 
stronger  down  through  the  years. 

Therefore  I  am  enjoying  this  opportunity 
to  once  again  visit  my  many  friends  In  the 
Garden  State. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  community  spirit 
sweeping  America  in  connection  with  Loyalty 
Day  programs  to  observe  that  today's  pro- 
gram is  made  possible  by  the  zealous  efforts 
of  the  third  annual  Loyalty  Day  parade 
committee  comprised  of  representatives  of 
the  city  of  Asbury  Park,  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, together  with  the  district  posts  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion  and  their  respective  ladles'  auxiliaries. 

The  fine  parade  and  the  excellent  program 
marking  the  1959  observance  of  Loyalty  Day 
in  this  community  have  earned  the  warmest 
commendation  for  all  organizations  and 
committees  which  have  labored  hard  to 
achieve  the  success  that  has  been  attained. 

Loyalty  Day  gives  all  Americans  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  lay  stress  on  our  blessings 
as  free  people  at  a  time  when  the  Kremlin  is 
staging  worldwide  demonstrations  and  pro- 
claiming that  Russia  Is  a  workers'  paradise. 

It  ha.s  been  truly  said  that  "lo3ralty  means 
liberty"  and  since  loyalty  is  everybody's  Job. 
It  behooves  all  red-blooded  Americans  to 
maintain  a  vigilant  attitude  and  to  speak  out 
In  no  uncertain  terms  against  the  danger  of 
subversive  forces  within  and  the  peril  of 
international  gangsterism  without. 

We  should  heed  the  admonition  of  Mr. 
David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  who 
said  in  speaking  of  loyalty  in  an  address  on 
Veterans'  Day  1958.  "loyalty  to  our  country 
is  loyalty  to  ourselves." 

To  Mr.  Sarnofl's  timely  advice  I  should 
like  to  add  that  what  we  need  as  a  people  in 
providing  Inspiration  and  strength  is  a 
double-barreled  dose  of  good  old-fashioned 
patriotism. 

To  many  people  In  the  United  States  pa- 
Ulotlsm  has  l>ecome  outdated  and  nation- 
alistic. 

The  custom  of  displaying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  proudly  before  the  home  on  national 
holidays  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Today  the  Communists  of  America  as  well 
as  of  the  world  are  working  harder  than  ever 
to  bring  America  under  the  spell  of  the 
Kremlin  dictators. 


Only  recently  a  top  Annerican  official  said 
that  more  espionage  agents  are  at  work  in 
America  today  than  any  time  in  our  history. 

On  Red  May  Day  in  the  Red  Square  of 
Moscow,  Nikita  Khrushchev  praised  the  Com- 
munist world  and  spread  the  Communist 
propaganda  of  the  day. 

His  statements  were  publicized  through- 
out the  universe  and  carried  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  world  press. 

As  usual  the  American  people  and  our  goal 
of  world  peace  were  held  up  to  ridicule,  by 
the  Kremlin's  No.   1   propagandist. 

Mind  you,  even  in  the  face  of  the  Kremlin's 
brutal  attacks  on  our  Government  and  way 
of  life,  we  have  some  Americans  who  are 
content  to  sit  Idly  by  and  call  patriotism 
outdated  and  nationalistic. 

Yes,  this  same  group  are  the  ones  who 
say  we  should  not  worry  about  Communists 
and  ignore  their  constant  efforts  to  destroy 
us  as  a  nation. 

Now  let  us  talk  frankly  about  our  arch 
enemy,  conununlsm. 

It  Is  a  deadly  enemy.  It  is  a  deadly  enemy 
because  never  for  a  moment  does  it  abandon 
its  two  basic  alms:  to  remake  nuin.  and  to 
conquer  the  world. 

It  Is  particularly  our  enemy — not  becaiise 
we  so  choose,  but  because  it  has  chosen  us 
as  its  prime  target. 

Communism  regards  the  strength  and  the 
way  of  life  of  the  United  States  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  Its  plan  to  remake  its  own  people 
and  to  remake  the  world  in  the  image  of 

Its  blueprint. 

Yes.  We  have  been  picked  as  enemy  No.  1. 
No  matter  what  President  Elsenhower  says 
or  does,  no  matter  whether  the  Secretary  of 
State  conducts  himself  with  tact  or  tactless- 
ness, no  matter  how  well  the  tourist  behaves 
when  he  visits  the  Soviet  Union,  neverthe- 
less, we  will  still  be  enemy  No.  I. 

Whether  our  working  class  is  prosperous, 
or  hungry  and  Jobless,  or  Jobless  and  not 
hungry,  we  will  still  l>e  enemy  No.  1. 

Whether  we  treat  racial  minorities  de- 
cently, or  indecently — we  will  still  be  enemy 
No  1. 

Whether  we  pull  out  of  Berlin,  Quemoy, 
or  the  Middle  East  or  do  not  pull  out  of 
Berlin,  Quemoy,  or  the  Middle  East  we  can- 
not disengage  ourselves  from  this  enemy. 

Let  us  not  listen  to  the  siren  song  of  those 
who  tell  us  that  we  can  get  a  release  of  ten- 
sions and  a  little  peace  In  our  time  if  we 
only  disengage  ourselves. 
■  If  we  disengage  ourselves  we  leave  another 
strip  of  land  to  be  occupied — a  new  place 
from  which  battle  will  begin. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Communists 
know,  to  be  stire,  that  they  cannot  conquer 
us.  They  know  a  lot  about  our  economic  and 
military  strength.  And  with  this  knowledge 
they  do  not  covet  for  a  moment  the  risks  of 
all-out  war  with  us. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  determined  with  all  of  their  might 
to  avoid:  One  is  all-out  war — the  other  is  all- 
out  peace. 

In  their  clever  and  deceitful  manner  they 
will  keep  MB  involved  in  this  cold  war  as 
long  as  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Frankly,  they  do  not  wish  an  all-out  war 
because  they  believe  that  time  and  history 
are  on  their  side. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
the  Communists  have  picked  us  as  enefny 
No.  1,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  singled 
us  out  as  the  enemy  of  the  things  they 
are  trying  to  do  to  their  people  and  to  their 
neighbors. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  In  the  Krem- 
lin's eyes  America  is  Russia's  No.  1  enemy, 
the  fact  remains  <hat  not  a  day  passes  but 
that  our  Government  makes  a  sincere  effort 
to  terminate  the  cold  war  and  usher  in  an 
era  of  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  trying  to  achieve  the  goal  of  universal 
peace  It  la  a  significant  and  deplorable  fact 
that  Russia,  as  a  government,  lacks  national 


Integrity,  as  evidenced  by  her  long  record  of 
tooken  promises. 

Today  there  are  more  demands  for  Ameri- 
can-Soviet talks,  and  some  are  already 
under  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  odds  are  13  to  1  that 
every  Soviet  promise  will  l>e  broken,  and  to 
Justify  this  statement  let  me  remind  you 
that  in  1943  four  pacts  with  Russia  were 
signed  by  an  American  President,  and  all 
four  were  broken.  In  1945  six  pacts  were 
signed  with  Russia,  and  five  were  violated. 

In  1955  President  Elsenhower  traveled  to 
Geneva  to  meet  the  Russians  and  the  trip 
was  fruitless. 

In  addition,  between  American  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Ministers  there  have  been  426  days  of 
talks  since   1943  with  these  results: 

(a)  In  1943  three  pacts  signed  and  all  of 
them  violated  by  Russia. 

(b)  In  1945  and  1946  a  total  of  11  pacts 
were  signed  and  only  one  was  kept. 

( c )  In  1947  one  pact  was  signed  and  Russia 
violated  it. 

In  the  field  of  disarmament  nearly  500 
meetings  have  been  held  and  nothing  has 
l>een  settled  as  yet. 

In  fact,  they  keep  asking  us  back  on  their 
terms  for  another  roiind  of  so-called 
conferences. 

Thus  we  see  the  Communist  mentality  and 
the  utter  lack  of  Integrity  on  the  part  of  the 
Kremlin. 

The  present  threat  to  world  pteace  over 
Berlin  so  carefully  played  up  by  the  Russians 

should  answer  those  smug  Americans  who 
think  patriotism  is  outmoded  and  who  prefer 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  the  No.  1 
enemy  of  ruthless  communism  whose  lack 
of  integrity  is  evident  by  the  long  list  of 
broken  promises. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  involved  as  we  are 
in  a  cold  war  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost  could  destroy  us  economically,  the  time 
for  unity  has  come  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  Kremlin. 

As  David  Sarnoff  said  in  comparing  a  cold 
and  a  hot  war — "We  can  'freeze'  to  death  as 
well  as  'btirn'  to  death." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  need  for  na- 
tional unity  must  rise  at>ove  partisan  poli- 
tics— for  every  American  must  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder — to  let  the  Red  rulers  and  the 
world  know  we  are  standing  firmly  against 
Communist  aggression  that  has  plagued  the 
world  for  40  years. 

In  seeking  national  unity  we  have  a  strong 
ally  in  Loyalty  Day  because  in  its  short  his- 
tory it  has  kindled  the  fires  of  patriotism  by 
counteracting  the  mass  demonstrations  for- 
merly held  by  the  Communists  here  in  the 
United  States  on  May  Day. 

Unquestionably,  Loyalty  Day  has  struck  the 
Reds  a  severe  blow. 

But,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  \xa  not  sit 
back  and  bask  in  past  glories  but  rather 
make  our  voices  heard  around  the  world, 
shouting  that  we  are  free,  loyal,  and  united 
Americans,  ready  to  fight  if  necessary  to 
defend  the  heritage  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try a  giant  among  free  nations. 

Let  MB  pray  that  Loyalty  Day  will  inspire, 
strengthen,  and  unite  us  as  a  nation  so 
that  ail  of  us  will  receive  "that  double-bar- 
reled dose  of  good  old-fashioned  patriotism" 
which  I  have  prescribed. 

Such  a  brand  of  patriotism  will  give  us  a 
keener  and  deeper  appreciation  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  and  those  who 
founded  and  preserved  it. 

It  will  continue  to  inspire  us  to  keep  faith 
with  those  illustrious  Americans  who  since 
the  founding  of  this  Republic  have  given 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 

After  all  when  we  as  Americans  realize 
the  true  value  of  our  blessings  then  we  wUl 
give  full  time  to  promoting  an  unadulterated 
type  of  real  love  of  country. 

All  of  these  things,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  part  and  i>arcel  of  the  broad  field  of 
true  patriotism. 


I  say  to  you:  True  patriotism  is  the  most 
effective  antidote  to  godless  communism  and 
the  ruthless  cold  war  challenge  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

By  working  together  to  protect,  preserve, 
and  to  promote  American  ideals  we  repay  our 
debt  as  a  nation  to  the  American  way  of 
life  that  has  done  more  for  more  people 
ttian  any  form  of  governxnent  yet  devised. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  features  of 
Loyalty  Day  programs  such  as  your  program 
is  the  participation  of  proud  Americans 
whose  ancestry  may  be  traced  to  foreign 
lands  yet  who  appreciate  the  precious  bless- 
ings they  enjoy  as  American  citizens. 

Loyalty  Day  definitely  provides  a  time  for 
us  to  examine  and  restate  in  terms  of  today's 
needs  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Loyalty  Day  is  a  day  which  should  bring 
us  to  our  feet  to  salute  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Also,  it  should  awaken  us  to  a  state  of 
continual  alertness  to  the  causes  which 
would  undermine  our  Nation. 

Furthermore,  this  appreciation  of  our 
American  citizenship  will  be  stimulated 
throughout  the  year  by  Individual  and  col- 
lective effort  to  learn  more  of  the  history  and 
ideals  of  our  great  American  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  conclude,  let 
me  leave  this  thought  with  you. 

Today  we  are  hearing  a  lot  about  the  so- 
called  wave  of  hysteria  and  fear  resulting 
from  the  efforts  to  ferret  out  Communists 
and  subversive  elements  In  every  walk  of 
life. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  as  a  nation  if  every  American  worthy 
of  the  name  will  measiire  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  citizenship  as  emlxxUed  in  the 
type  of  Americanism  exemplified  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  defended  to  this  day  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  succeeding  generations. 

In  short  these  are  perilous  times,  for  the 
Soviet  challenge  to  the  American  way  of  life 
was  never  more  real  or  of  a  more  definite 
threat. 

Therefore,  on  this  loyalty  day  of  1959,  let 
us  heed  the  stern  admonition  of  Oeorge 
Washington  when  he  said  that  in  times  of 
dire  emergency  we  should  make  certain  that 
we  put  only  Americans  on  guard. 


Law  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  today  to  give  a  belated 
commendation  to  the  Institute  of  Mili- 
tary Law,  and  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, I  include  the  Pentagon's  observance 
from  the  OfiBce  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  Enclosed  is  their  program  on 
Law  Day.  May  1,  1959.  We  were  not  in 
session  on  Friday  or  I  would  have  made 
appropriate  remarks  at  that  time.  Since 
this  is  the  first  day  of  session  since  Law 
Day.  I  hasten  to  give  observance. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  herein  the 
President's  remarks,  issued  at  the  Penta- 
gon and  to  thank  Major  General  Har- 
mon and  his  staff  for  having  such  a  fine 
program.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  as  a  Reserve  ofBcer  with  these 
distinguished  soldiers  and  lawyers,  and 
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they  are  dedicated  advocates  and  profes- 
sional lawyers  of  the  highest  ability  and 
Integrity. 
I  enclose  at  this  point  a  program: 

IWIW     DAT     PmOCLAMATION     BT     TRK     PSKSIDSNT 

or  TRK  Umrxo  Statks 
I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate Friday.  May  1.  1959.  as  Law  Day  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  urge  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  Law  Day 
with  appropriate  public  ceremonies  and  by 
the  reafHrmance  of  their  dedication  to  our 
form  of  government  and  the  supremacy  of 
law  In  our  lives.  I  especially  urge  the  legal 
profession,  the  schools  and  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  all  media  of  public  Informa- 
tion to  take  the  lead  in  sponsoring  and 
participating  In  appropriate  observances 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Pentagon  Law  Dat  Obsxxvanck,  KIat  1,  1959. 
PcNTACON  Inns*  Cotnrr 

(Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Military  Law; 
Federal  Bar  Association.   Pentagon   Chap- 
ter;  the  Judge  Advocates  Association) 
The  Institute  of  Military  Law:  Comdr.  Gay 

S.   Minus.  Jr..  USNR.   president. 

The    Judge    Advocates    Association:     Col. 

Franklin  Berry.  USAR.  president. 

The    Federal    Bar    Association.    Pentagon 

Chapter:  Conrad  D.  Phllos,  Esq.,  president. 

PROCaAM 

Maj.  Oen.  Reginald  C.  Harmon. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  U.S.  Air  Force 

Presiding 

Presentation  of  Colors.  .Joint  Services  Color 

Guard 

U.S.  Army  Field  Band 

MaJ.  C.  E.  Whiting.  Director 

The  National  Anthem. ..The  U.S.  Army  Field 

Band  and  Chorvis 

Invocation Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.  R.  P. 

Taylor 
Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains 

Selection The  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  and 

Chorus 
Recognition  of  distinguished  guests. 

Address The  Honorable  Stanley  F.  Reed. 

Associate  Justice. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Benediction. -Capt.  Francis  T.  CLeary.  CHC. 

UNS 
Assistant  Director  of  Navy  Chaplains 
Recessional. 

coMMirnxs 

MaJ.  Gen.  Reginald  C.  Harmon 

The  Judge  Advocate  General.  USAF 

Honorary  Chairman 

General  Chairman     Cmdr.  Q.  E.  MlUus.  Jr.. 

USNR 
Finance : 

Maj.  Oen  E    M.  Brannon.  USA  (JAOC)  re- 
tired 

Chairman 
Col.  C.  B.  Straight.  USA  (JAOC) 
"    Col.  A.  J.  Clark.  USAF 
Operations : 

Maj.  T.  G.  OShea,  USAF 

Chairman 
Maj.  N.  J.  Ciprlano,  USA  (JAGC) 
Press,  radio.  TV: 

Maj.  C.  E.  Barnes.  USAF 

Chalrnutn 
Lt.  Col.  R.  W.  MlchelB.  USAF 
Lt.  F.  L.  Crowley.  USA  (JAOC) 
Music: 

Col.  C.  M.  Munnecke.  USA  (JAOC) 

Chairman 
Col.  J.  L.  Searles.  USA  (JAOC) 
Reception: 

Comdr.  Katherlne  E.  Shilling,  USN 

Chairman 
Capt.  Dorothy  M.  Schomp,  USAF 
Program: 

Conrad  D.  Phllos.  Esq. 

Chairman 
Lt.  Col.  Mort  Gold.  USAF 


PcHTACON  Onnvxs  Law  Dat  U.S.A.  in 
Colorful  Cerkmont 

With  the  reading  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation by  Maj.  Gen.  Reginald  C  Harmon, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Air  Force, 
chairman  of  the  event  and  spokeijnan  for 
tlie  military  legal  community,  followed  by  a 
color  presentation  by  the  Joint  Armed  Forces 
Color  Guard  and  a  resounding  rendition  of 
the  national  anthem  by  the  world  famous 
U.S.  Army  Field  Band  and  Chorus,  military 
observance  of  Law  Day  U.S.A.  was  Inaugu- 
rated at  the  Inner  court  of  the  Pentagon  to- 
day. In  a  ceremony  reminiscent  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Fourth  of  July,  area  members  of 
the  various  military  services  and  Defense  De- 
partment employees  took  a  short  time  out 
from  the  business  of  running  the  Nation's 
Military  Establishment  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
body  of  law  under  which  we  live. 

The  program  was  conspicuously  marked  by 
the  inspiring  address  of  Associate  Justice 
Stanley  F.  Reed,  longtime  member  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Reed,  com- 
menting on  the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  of  government  under  law.  took  the  op- 
jwrtunity  to  describe  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  rule  of  law  between  nations 
arising  out  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  body 
of  military  law  which  governs  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  role  that  the  military  lawyer 
plays  in  that  regard. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains,  Brig 
Gen.  R.  P.  Taylor,  gave  the  solemn  invoca- 
tion. Prominent  members  of  the  military 
and  civilian  component  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  participated,  as  did  notable  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  area  bench  and  bar 
and  many  of  the  chief  military  law  practi- 
tioners. The  ceremony  closed  with  a  bene- 
diction by  Chaplain  Francis  T.  Olieary. 
CHC.  USN.  Assistant  Director  of  Navy  Chap- 
lains. 

In  programing  this  musical  military  and 
patriotic  tribute  to  the  law  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  Institute  of  Military  Law  sup- 
ported by  the  Pentagon  chapter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  and  the  Judge  Advocates 
Association,  joins  the  nationwide  effort  of  the 
civilian  bar.  Initiated  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  designed  to  Increase  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Importance  of  law  In  the  dally 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  between  the  freedom  under  law 
which  we  enjoy  and  the  tyranny  which  en- 
slaves the  people  of  one-third  of  the  world 
today.  In  furtherance  of  the  latter  aim.  the 
Pentagon  ceremony  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant. 

Musical  selections  by  the  Army  Field  Band 
and  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Maj. 
Chester  E.  Whiting,  before  and  throughout 
the  ceremony  created  a  holiday  atmosphere 
in  the  attractively  landscaped  open  area  of 
the  inner  court  of  the  Pentagon. 

Comdr.  Gay  E.  Mlllus.  USNR.  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Military  Law.  Indicated  that 
this  was  the  first  of  what  Is  hoped  to  be  an 
annual  affair. 

At  the  end  of  the  program  Justice  Reed 
made  a  marvelous  address  and  I  include 
his  address  as  part  of  my  remarks  here: 

Americans  gather  today  In  numerous 
groups,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  civil  and 
military  chief.  President  Elsenhower,  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment under  law.  It  Is  a  satisfaction  to 
have  this  opportunity,  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Institute,  to  participate  In  this  cere- 
monial Law  Day.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
this  reconfirmation  that  our  citizens,  civil 
and  military  alike,  fully  realize  that  we  are 
a  people  whose  Government  thus  seeks  free- 
dom and  jiistice  for  all  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. We  cherish  our  liberties  as  matters  of 
right,  not  as  grants  of  a  benevolent  autocracy. 

Today  our  military  forces  must  necessarily 
be  large.  We  are  no  longer  Isolated  from 
the  danger  of  sudden  attack.    Modern  tech- 


nology has  BO  contracted  the  world  that  In- 
fractions of  our  peace,  without  tlm*  for  long 
preparations,  are  possible.  These  forces  are 
our  protectors,  however,  with  members  drawn 
generally  from  our  families,  not  a  special 
military  clique  for  enforcement  of  military 
rule.  Our  Founding  Fathers  felt  little  need 
for  standing  armies  and  deprecated  their 
establishment  for  fear  that  arrogant  mill- 
tarism  might  get  a  foothold  here  and  weaken 
civilian  resistance  to  military  usurpations  of 
power.  That  danger  seems  imaginary  now 
and  will  continue  to  be.  so  long  as  the  whole 
people  will  to  live  in  ordered  liberty  under 
law. 

The  law  we  honor  today  Is  the  body  of 
govemmentally  enforceable  rules  controlling 
the  relations  of  man  with  his  fellows.  In- 
ternational law  lies  outside  that  definition 
except  as  our  courts  may  adopt  as  their  own 
the  recognised  practices  for  adjusting  differ- 
ences between  citizens  of  different  States  or 
nations  to  settle  disagreements  as  to  their 
respective  rights.  As  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Vice  President.  Mr.  Nixon,  and  the  At- 
torney General.  Mr.  Rogers,  we  would  further 
the  rule  of  law  If  nations.  Including  our- 
selves, would  now  grant  a  wider  jurisdiction 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  of 
which  our  representative.  Judge  Oreen  H. 
Hack  worth,  for  many  years  Legal  Adviser  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Is  a  member. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  making 
an  effort  through  Its  Committee  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law.  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Charles  Rhyne.  for  such  an  advance. 
If  we  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  submit  to  bind- 
ing decisions  on  treaties,  as  to  matters  es- 
sentially within  our  domestic  Jurisdiction, 
such  as  Immigration  or  currency  value  or  ex- 
ports, we  could  have  advisory  opinions  of 
such  a  court  which  would  be  useful  as  com- 
ing from  an  authority  least  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  ulterior  reasons. 

Thoughtful  men  even  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
acerbating controversies  over  matters  from 
Berlin  to  Formosa  are  actively  working  to 
extend  the  domain  of  the  law  into  the  world's 
International  relations.  If  there  can  be  ac- 
complished a  worldwide  mobilization  of  men 
of  the  law  throughout  the  nations.  It  will 
mark  a  true  forward  step  toward  a  method 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  Inevitable  frictions 
that  arise  In  international  affairs.  Such  an 
effort  has  especial  appeal  to  our  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  seeing  the 
t>eginnlng  of  the  extension,  as  Wilfred  Jenks 
surmizes  in  his  recent  work,  of  international 
law.  relations  between  nations,  to  a  "com- 
mon law  of  mankind."  With  Individuals  of 
separate  nations  Intermingling  In  worldwide 
trade,  the  creation  of  international  organ- 
izations and  area  treaties  such  as  NA7X>  and 
the  European  community,  the  necessity  i^ 
obvious.  From  this  necessity  springs  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  effort  to 
agree  on  the  seaward  limits  of  national 
sovereignty,  efforts  to  settle  jurisdiction  over 
Antarctica,  and  rights  In  outer  space.  The 
rule  of  law  approaches  new  fields. 

There  was  a  striking  example  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  treaties  through  the  creation  of 
the  crime  of  aggressive  war.  by  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Peace  Pact  of  1928  to  which  Germany 
was  a  party,  applied  by  the  allies  at  Nurem- 
berg to  punish  the  German  leaders  who  vio- 
lated it. 

We  have  seen  the  controversies  and  mis- 
understanding between  our  State  sovereign- 
ties softened  and  largely  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed through  the  use  of  Judicial  decisions 
to  settle  disputes.  From  the  vantage  point 
of  today  we  see  nothing  unusual  in  having 
courts  settle  the  boundary  lines  of  States. 
Even  when  the  Tldelands  decision  barred  the 
rich  oil  stores  of  adjacent  waters  from  ex- 
ploitation by  bordering  States,  the  decision 
was  accepted  as  binding  until  congressional 
action  gave  these  public  lands  to  the  adja- 
cent States.  How  much  better  to  live  under 
a  rule  of  law  where,  for  example,  the  waters 
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of  the  Colorado  may  be  equitably  divided  be- 
tween the  States  that  It  touches,  rather  than 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  strongest  or  wasted 
Into  the  sea. 

Our  laws  are  not  Improvisations  to  meet 
unexpected  situations  but  the  product  of 
generations  of  experience  that  reaches 
through  the  centuries.  Our  military  law.  too. 
has  that  background.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
were  not  unaware  that  life  In  the  military 
forces  differs  from  life  among  civilians  even 
in  peacetime.  Only  too  well  they  knew  the 
necessities  for  rigorous  control  during  war. 
So  It  was  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
provided  that  "The  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  of  •  •  •  making 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing 
their  operations."  That  Is  practically  iden- 
tical to  our  present  constitutional  provision. 
In  fact  Mr.  Madison's  notes  show  it  was 
"added  from  the  existing  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration." If  our  national  forces  had  been 
left  to  the  control  of  the  respective  States, 
as  No.  4  of  the  "Federalist"  points  out.  we 
would  not  have  had  unity  of  command  or 
absence  of  rivalry  for  military  power  between 
the  States  or  sections. 

This  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  army  in  accordance  with  the  disci- 
plines that  experience  had  shown,  persisted 
through  the  adoption  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Therefore  the  fifth  amendment,  by  specific 
exception,  omits  the  military  forces  from  the 
requirement  of  a  grand  Jmtj  indictment,  and 
the  sixth  amendment,  by  construction  in  ex 
parte  Mllllgan.  from  the  requirement  of  a 
petit  Jury.  Since  these  exceptions  withdraw 
from  the  mUltary  forces  protections  from 
arbitrary  action  greatly  valued  by  civilians, 
they  have  been  strictly  construed  in  favor  of 
the  Individual  by  the  Sxipreme  Court,  as  the 
recent  cases  of  Toth  v.  Qvarle$  and  Reid  v. 
Covert  make  plain. 

Law  is  dynamic.  It  gathers  "meaning 
from  experience."  The  scientific  advances 
of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  centiiry,  with  its 
revolutionary  introduction  of  motors,  planes, 
electronics,  its  chemical  discoveries  In  drugs 
and  plastics,  automation  and  atomic  energy 
has  not  and  will  not  leave  society  and  eco- 
nomics unchanged.  Nor  will  law  be  left  un- 
changed. Certainly  the  field  of  law  has  felt 
the  Impact  of  these  new  forces,  as  has  gov- 
ernment. But  however  the  tornado  may  toss 
the  sea,  It  remains  the  rea.  However  strong 
the  pressures  of  change,  the  basic  concepts  of 
justice  remain  unimpaired  and  adaptable  to 
changing  circumstances. 

Momentous  days  He  ahead  for  law  and 
lawyers.  Our  law  must  adjust  Itself  not  only 
to  the  advances  of  science,  as  it  did  when 
Causby  marked  for  aerial  filghts  a  free  space 
for  navigation,  or  when  tteid  v.  Covert  ex- 
tended concepts  of  our  constitutional  law  as 
to  jury  trial  in  capital  cases  to  Include  Amer- 
ican citizens  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 
In  foreign  lands.  The  lawyers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  must  continue  their  labors  with  an 
open  mind,  be  earnest  '.n  their  readlne-  -  to 
learn  from  past  errors,  and  adjust  when  ex- 
perience and  reflection  show  a  wiser  course. 
Present  rules  are  at  best  abstractions  from 
the  current  norms  of  society. 

When  words  such  as  reasonable,  fair,  due 
process,  negligence,  or  equal  protection  con- 
trol judicial  Interpretation,  guided  by  court 
precedents  and  legislation,  their  meaning  will 
vary  with  ethical  and  social  experience.  The 
earnest  efforts  of  many  minds  are  needed  to 
continue  our  life  xmder  a  rule  of  law.  We 
made  a  real  contribution  toward  the  rule  of 
law  when  we  accepted  judicial  determina- 
tion of  disputes  between  the  States  of  our 
Union,  and  concerning  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment under  our  Constitution.  Would  not 
that  experience  induce  us  to  take  the  lead  In 
submitting  at  least  many  of  our  interna- 
tional disputes  to  decision  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  JusUce  at  The  Hague?    Such 


a  step  would  brighten  the  prospect  of  the 
achievement  of  mankind's  hope  of  a  world 
under  law.  It  might  save  what  Mr.  Justice 
Blrkett  called  the  "supreme  International 
crime"  a  war  of  aggression  supreme  because 
that  crime  contains  within  itself  all  of  ac- 
cumulated evil. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recent  that  It  has 
been  recognized  that  citizens  have  rights  as 
well  as  governments  have  power,  and  that 
only  under  a  rule  of  law  both  needs  could 
be  satisfied.  Since  in  a  republic  "all  the 
citizens,  as  such,  are  equal,  and  no  citizen 
can  rightfully  exercise  any  authority  over 
another,  but  in  virtue  of  a  power  constitu- 
tionally given  by  the  whole  community." 
machinery  was  necessary  to  adjudge  rights. 
The  17th  century  philosophers  who  taught 
the  theory  of  the  Inherent  rights  of  man  left 
unnamed  the  arbiter  whose  decision  would 
determine  when  fundamental  rights  were  In- 
vaded by  government.  Obviously  each  Indi- 
Tidual  cannot  decide  that  for  himself.  "Fire 
burns  both  In  Hellas  and  Persia;  but  men's 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  vary  from  place  to 
place."  If  we  are  all  to  have  oiu-  way,  each 
would  have  a  universal  war  against  every- 
one— bellum  omnium  contra  omnes.  Every- 
body would  sit  In  judgment  on  everybody. 
We  found  our  answer  in  judicial  review  of 
actions  challenged  as  unconstitutional. 

Despite  violent  reactions  against  judicial 
decisions  of  constitutional  problems  that 
have  continued  since  Marhury  v.  Madison, 
M'CuUoch  V.  JITarylaTuf.  and  Cohens  v.  Vir- 
ginia, no  other  solution  has  received  general 
approval.  Judicial  review  as  to  the  validity 
of  legislative  or  executive  action  has  difficul- 
ties In  administration  but  the  alternative 
of  unreviewable  action  has  more. 

Few  governments  allow  judicial  review  on 
the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  either  of 
legislation  or  of  executive  action.  The  pKJwer 
of  courts  to  pass  upon  the  conformity  of  such 
actions  with  constitutional  requirements  was 
sn  American  contribution  to  the  evolution 
of  democracy.  Order  requires  that  the  power 
of  decision  as  to  constitutionality  rest  In 
some  body.  Our  choice  has  been  the  courts. 
which  can  only  Interpret  after  open  hearing, 
with  full  discussion,  and  a  reasoned  opinion. 

We  lawyers  can  be  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  law  to  liberty  and  peace.  All  of  us 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  democracy  through  a  fair  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  May  each  member  of  otir 
profession  contribute  his  full  powers  to  that 
high  piu'poee. 
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or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4.  19S9 

Mr.  AIOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OR»,  I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  May  2.  1959: 

Washington  Report 

(By  (Congressman  Baucx  Alcer.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

Failure  by  the  House  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto  was  the  big  event  of  ttie  week. 
The  Senate  had  already  done  so  by  a  vote 
of  64-29.  That  put  it  up  to  the  House.  The 
vote  was  280  to  override  the  veto  to  146 
against  it.  (I  was  against,  the  only  Texan 
of  either  House  or  Senate.)  This  all  started 
with  a  blU  to  transfer  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  (REA)   Administrator 


the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
REA  loans.  Far  short  of  making  a  logical 
or  factual  case  for  the  need  of  such  a  naove. 
this  bill  became  a  political  move  to  discredit 
Secretary  Benson,  whom  some  critics  would 
blame  for  the  farm  program  mess  inhertted 
from  earlier  administrations  (and  for  the 
failure  of  Democratic  Congresses  to  change 
it  by  legislation).  Easily  overlooked  were 
the  facts  (1)  that  the  Secretary  had  never 
disapproved  an  REA  loan,  (2)  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  backed  Secretary 
Benson  and  the  President  in  their  position, 
and  (S)  that  the  existing  Uw  is  the  result 
of  Hoover  Conuniselon  streamlining  of  Gov- 
ernment. So  It  became  strictly  a  political 
Issue,  as  many  saw  it.  Democrats  voted  to 
override  the  President  (plus  six  Republi- 
cans) while  Republicans  (plus  four  Demo- 
crats) voted  to  support  the  President.  There's 
far-reaching  significance  here,  considering 
that  many  spending  bills  to  exceed  the 
budget  are  awaiting  the  outcome,  as  a  prece- 
dent. It  appears  now  that  a  veto  will  not 
be  overridden  on  spending  beyond  the 
budget,  an  issue  more  easily  understood.  I 
believe  the  public  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  of  us  who  believe  in  not 
spending  more  than  we  take  In. 

The  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  passed  handily,  but  with  mis- 
givings by  some  of  vis  who  think  there  is  a 
limit  to  how  much  money  should  be  spent. 
The  bill  totaling  $3,348  million  exceeded  the 
budget  by  $181  million.  Items  receiving 
more  money  than  last  year  (when  expendi- 
tures exceeded  the  budget  by  $13  bil- 
lion) Include:  (1)  Wasliington's  Howard 
University  lor  Negroes,  $4.6  million.  (2)  voca- 
tional education  grants  to  States  $34  mU- 
llon,  (3)  sewage  treatment  plants  $45  mil- 
lion, (4)  a  host  of  health  services.  Valid 
points  to  remember:  (1)  Costs,  as  well  as 
benefits,  should  be  weighed  by  Oongress.  It 
isn't  enough  IdeallsticaUy  to  recognize  a 
need;  we  must  weigh  its  cost  as  well  as  de- 
termine if  It's  a  Federal  prerogative,  (2) 
programs,  once  established  as  Federal  in 
scope  and  need  should  be  made  self-sup- 
porting; this  means  either  cutting  the 
amount  to  be  spent  (or  limiting  increase)  or 
raising  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  Otherwise, 
we  are  not  being  fiscally  responsible.  An 
encouraging  factor  is  the  reduction  of  Labor 
Depcu'tment  appropriation  by  $23  million 
below  budget  estimates.     It  can  be  done. 

Amendment  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  passed 
handily.  Retirement  beneflts  were  Increased 
10  percent  (as  they  were  4  years  ago) .  Justi- 
fiable concern  was  felt  over  a  program  already 
running  $169  million  yearly  in  the  hole.  As 
an  effort  to  correct  this,  taxes  will  be  in- 
creased to  employers  and  employees  alike  and 
will  keep  going  up  in  future  years  (as  a 
oon^janion  measiu-e  to  social  security  tax- 
ation ) .  The  tax  Increases  are  Intended  to 
make  the  program  actuarially  sound  but 
there  is  still  some  question  about  this.  Un- 
employment and  sickness  compensation  was 
increased  from  the  present  50  percent  of 
daily  pay  to  60  percent,  and  the  dally  amount 
ranges  from  $4.50  (to  total  of  $699)  to  $10.20 
(to  maximum  of  $4,000). 

For  my  pfu-t.  I  am  concerned  that  the  al- 
ready financially  jeopardized  railroads  are 
being  overloaded  with  additional  employer 
costs,  with  attendant  risk  to  financial  sol- 
vency to  railroad  management  and  workers 
alike,  particularly  in  view  of  recent  Federal 
loan  aid  to  help  railroads  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  expenses  at  featherbeddlng  still 
go  unchecked,  almost  uncrlticized. 

Item  of  interest:  Michigan  under  Gover- 
nor Williams,  political  protege  of  Walter 
Reuther  cannot  meet  its  State  employees' 
pa3rroll  (despite  tax  advaiKses  willingly  made 
by  the  businessmen  so  badly  maligned  by 
both  Reuther  and  Williams).  And  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Reuther  would  tell  other  SUtes 
and  the  Federal  Government  politically  how 
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to  operate  government.  Surely  now,  running 
out  of  nioney  provee  the  fallacy  of  their 
teachings,  that  we  cannot  spend  ourselves 
rich. 

E>ebatable  topic:  Can  Individual  human 
beings,  whoee  Intrinsic  worth  Is  undisputed 
by  our  religious  beliefs,  develop  to  their  full 
potential  In  any  society  other  than  capital- 
istic? I  have  some  Ideas  about  this.  How 
about  you? 


Need  for  Central  Single  Management 
and  Procurement  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  matter  of  record,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  include  therein  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  recently  sent  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  rel- 
ative to  enforcement  of  Public  Law  81- 
152 — the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949 — dealing 
with  management  and  procurement  mat- 
ters, recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  McCormack  amendment  to 
section  202  of  the  National  Security  Act: 

April  28, 1959. 
Hon.  Mavhice  H.  Stans, 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Mr.  Stans:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  17,  1959,  and  have  given  it 
careful  study,  and  do  not  believe  that  It  re- 
sponds properly  to  my  letter  of  February  21, 
1959,  as  to  content  or  spirit. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know,  or  at  least  your 
staff  knows,  of  the  Interest  I  have  had  for 
many,  many  years  In  Improving  the  supply 
management  activities  of  the  Government 
and.  p«u'tlcularly.  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense where  so  many  billions  of  dollars  are 
expended.  Partly  because  of  this  long  and 
intense  Interest,  I  was  prompted  to  sponsor 
both  Hoover  Commissions,  and  have  spent  a 
g^eat  amount  of  time  and  effort  In  this  area, 
which  I  consider  lends  itself  more  than  any 
other  to  economy  and  efQclency. 

When  former  Director  Brundage  indicated 
to  the  Oovernment  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  May  28,  1957,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
area  of  management  and  was  working  on  it. 
I  was  pleased,  though  It  was  Immaterial  to 
me  whether  the  approach  to  Improvement 
was  through  a  reorganization  plan,  or  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  or  through  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  or 
through  the  general  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise. 

I  was  interested  In  results  and,  quite 
frankly.  I  have  seen  small  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial accomplishments  In  this  most  Im- 
portant area.  Certainly.  I  have  seen  no  re- 
cent evidence  that  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget, 
which  Is  the  overall  management  arm  of  the 
President  in  these  matters,  has  taken  vigor- 
ous action  with  respect  thereto. 

Your  letter  of  March  17  correctly  indicates 
that  I  have  opposed  the  concept  of  establish- 
ing still  another  supply  service  which  would 
operate  over  and  above  the  numeroiu  exist- 
ing supply  services  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. What  I  think  should  be  done  is  to 
merge  or  integrate,  rather  than  create  stUl 


more  services.  I  think  we  need  one  effective 
supply  service,  rather  than  many  separate 
and  competing  services. 

It  Is  also  true  that  I  have  advocated  that 
OSA  should  be  given  the  tasks  which  were 
contemplated  with  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  152.  and  also  the  means  of  redeeming 
them.  This  action  was  strongly  advocated 
by  the  first  Hoover  Commission.  OSA  la 
now  10  years  old,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
f.ware  of  the  fact  that  It  will  never  operate 
as  planned  unless  It  has  the  strong  backing 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Specifically, 
OSA  can  never  operate  successfully  In  the 
large  supply  and  service  areas  unless  It  Is 
organized,  staffed,  and  equipped  to  take  over 
some  of  the  large  common  supply  and  serv- 
ice activities  aow  performed  by  the  military 
agencies.  Here  again.  I  do  not  favor  build- 
ing up  OSA  and  leaving  the  military  agen- 
cies Intact.  There  must  be  a  transfer  of 
stock,  buildings,  personnel,  etc..  If  there  Is 
to  be  more  efficiency,  and  this  Is  a  top  man- 
agement matter  affecting  organization. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Director,  that  the 
Bureau  Immediately  try  to  delineate  areas  of 
common  supply,  particularly  admlnlstratlve- 
type  Items  which  can  be  turned  over  to  GSA 
from  the  military  agencies. 

As  a  start,  why  not  give  It  all  types  of  of- 
fice supplies,  equipment,  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, etc.,  which  are  used  not  only  by  the 
military,  but  by  numerous  civilian  agencies? 
I  understand  that  GSA  Is  serving  the  Air 
Force  In  this  field,  so  why  not  extend  the 
program  to  the  Army  and  Navy  also?  In 
such  a  program  I  would  expect,  of  course, 
that  there  would  be  less  organization  after 
transfers  were  made,  than  under  current  op- 
erations. 

I  also  note  from  your  letter  that  you  tend 
to  support  the  single  manager  systems  which 
have  been  developed  for  a  few  classes  of 
Items  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am 
sure  you  realize  that  there  are  only  44.000 
Items  In  the  single  manager  systems,  and 
though  some  of  these  Items  are  large  in  vol- 
ume, the  program  Is  relatively  small  com- 
pared to  the  sum  total  of  common  Items  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  For  example, 
the  general  stores  Items  In  the  services  In- 
clude 100.000  Items  or  more,  and  even  a  cur- 
sory Inventory  analysis  Indicates  there  Is  a 
large  duplication  In  these  Items  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  What  has  the  Bureau  done, 
or  what  does  It  plan  to  do  to  place  these 
Items  under  a  single  manager?  i  note  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
hearings  for  ;960,  part  I,  page  993.  that  cri- 
teria have  been  developed  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  single  manager  program,  and  also 
for  the  designation  of  the  managers  to  op- 
erate the  new  plans.  If  this  Is  so,  why  should 
there  be  long  delays  In  starting  other  single 
manager  categories?  Certainly,  with  a 
vigorous  standardization  program  there 
could  be  even  more  commonalty  with  respect 
to  these  items. 

I  have  made  some  Inquiry  concerning  the 
unity  In  the  military  systems  In  the  so- 
called  theaters  of  Joint  command  and  find 
that  a  great  amount  of  work  needs  to  be 
done  In  the  development  of  standard  forms, 
procedures,  regulations,  etc.,  etc..  In  order 
that  there  may  be  effective  and  responsive 
supply  systems  to  back  up  the  unified 
commands. 

I  presume  that  you  are  aware  that  the 
Air  Force  has  started  a  study  as  to  Its  com- 
munication requirements  in  the  space  age. 
Many  people.  Including  myself,  wonder  why 
such  a  study  was  not  directed  to  the  com- 
munications needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  this  time  when  the  Idea  of  Joint 
commands  Is  commonly  accepted. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  noted  that 
the  Navy  is  contemplating  a  rather  Important 
reorganization  of  some  of  its  ordnance  ac- 
tivities involving  two  or  more  services. 
Newspaper  articles  indicate  that  legislative 
action    will    be   required   In   this   respect.     I 


wonder  what  overall  studies  are  In  contem- 
plation at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  ordnance  requirement*  among  the 
three  services. 

I  have  also  noted  that  the  Army  la  cur- 
rently developing  a  worldwide  surplus  prop- 
erty program.  To  what  extent  Is  this  being 
geared  to  the  entire  program?  And  what  is 
being  done  to  stop  the  creation  of  needless 
surpluses?  You  stated  in  a  recent  "Face  the 
Nation"  program  that,  "we  have  consulta- 
tions going  on  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense even  now.  currently,  on  that  subject." 
This  has  been  a  live  problem  since  1942,  and 
something  more  than  consultations  are  re- 
quired to  make  progress.  Now,  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  factor  of  technological  change 
and  obsolescence  In  this  picture.  But, 
frankly,  there  are  too  many  military  services 
buying,  storing,  and  distributing  the  3>/^ 
or  more  million  Items  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  supply  systems.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  for  common  type  Items. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  we  must  solve  the 
organizational  and  other  problems  which 
help  cause  the  annual  generation  of  $8  to 
•  10  bUUon  In  surpluses.  If  you  think  that 
the  McCormack  amendment,  section 
202(c)(6)  of  the  National  Security  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  the  correct  basis  to  get  the  Job 
done,  may  I  Inquire  what  Is  being  done  with 
the  Bureau's  support  In  developing  an  over- 
all program  to  accomplish  the  objective? 
Here  again.  I  am  not  unaware  that  good  ac- 
counting Is  a  tool  to  good  management,  but 
good  tools  are  not  enough  by  themselves. 

I  have  written  this  letter  at  some  length 
to  Indicate  the  scope  and  nature  of  some  of 
the  problenu  which  confront  us  In  the  sup- 
ply and  service  field  as  I  have  viewed  them 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  OAO  has 
issued  approximately  200  reports' In  the  last 
year  dealing  with  some  of  these  matters, 
though  they  have  not  as  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  studied  and  reported  on  the  organiza- 
tional weaknesses  in  the  supply  and  service 
systems  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  represents  the  executive 
branch  topside  In  management  matters,  In- 
cluding reorganization,  and  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  presenting  the  budget, 
should  be  extremely  active  at  this  time  in 
an  area  where  the  stakes  are  the  national 
defense  and  the  national  economy.  If  this 
Is  not  a  management  and  organizational 
problem  of  the  highest  order,  then  there  is 
none. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Claxencz  J.  Bsowir, 
Member  of  Congress,  Seventh  Ohio  District. 


Loyahy  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday.  May  1.  Americans  throughout 
the  world  observed  Loyalty  Day  for  the 
first  time  as  a  countermeasure  to  Com- 
munist May  Day  activities. 

This  past  weekend  was  known  as  Loy- 
alty Weekend  because  many  of  the  pa- 
rades and  observances  were  held  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  most  spectacular  parades  and  dem- 
onstrations of  American  loyalty  took 
place  in  South  Hadley  Falls.  Mass.. 
in  my  Congressional  District,  where  the 
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parade  was  sponsored  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Hon  than  5,000  marchers 
participated,  Includinff  Mayor  Thomas 
J.  O'Connor,  of  Springfield;  Mayor  Wal- 
ter M.  Orocki.  of  Chicopee;  and  Mayor 
Samuel  Resnlc,  of  Holyoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  observance  of 
America's  Loyalty  Day  was  sparked  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who  re- 
ceived the  cooperation  of  President  El- 
senhower and  the  Congress.  Mr.  John 
W.  Mahan.  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  described  what  loyalty  really 
means  In  an  exclusive  article  for  Parade 
magazine  published  Sunday.  I  had  in- 
tended to  include  Commander  Mahan 's 
article  with  my  remarks,  but  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Congressman 
Metcalf  had  It  Inserted  in  the  Record 
with  his  remarks. 


Coasenratioa,  Not  CoBscnratisBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   ORKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Hubert  HcrvpHtEY's  forceful  speech, 
•'Conservation — America's  Frontier,"  de- 
livered in  my  hometown,  Eugene.  Oreg., 
on  April  21.  1959.  was  warmly  received. 
I  want  to  make  the  text  available  as 
widely  as  possible,  so.  under  a  previous 
consent,  I  am  including  it  following 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  many  friends  in 
Oregon,  as  indeed  he  does  in  each  of  the 
50  States  of  this  Union.  I  have  received 
many  letters  about  his  recent  trip  there. 
People  are  enthusiastic  about  him  and 
many  urge  that  he  be  the  Democratic 
standard  bearer  in  1960. 

Oregon  has  an  early  primary.  This 
means  that  presidential  possibilities  like 
Hubert  Humphrey  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  where  they  stand  at  the  bal- 
lot box  early  in  the  year.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief that  Senator  Humphrey's  recent  trip 
to  Oregon  gave  him  many  new  and  en- 
thusiastic friends. 

CONSZaVATION :   AMESICA'S  FtONTIER 

(Remarks  of  Senator  HrsEXT  H.  Humphrey 
at  Democratic  dinner  meeting.  Eugene. 
Oreg..  Aprtl   21) 

Anyone  who  travels  over  the  great  West, 
snd  sees  the  massive  timber  stands,  the 
powerful  rivers,  the  vast  grazing  lands,  real- 
izes that  the  West  U  the  storehouse  of 
America's  great  natural  wealth. 

Now,  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  the  West  Is  the  only  part  of  the 
country  that  Is  deeply  concerned  about  pre- 
serving and  developing  those  resoxiroes. 

WeU.  that  might  have  been  partly  true 
a  few  years  ago.  when  our  conservation  pro- 
grams were  moving  steadily  forward.  Then 
many  people  were  probably  Inclined  to  take 
these  resources  for  granted. 

But  In  the  last  few  years,  everyone  In 
America  has  had  an  education  on  the  value 
of  their  natural  resources  and,  believe  me, 
the  cost  of  tuition  has  been  mighty  high. 
For  this  administration  has  not  only  failed 


to   develop  our  resources     It  has   launched 
a  program  of  giving  them  away. 

I  dont  need  to  redte  the  full  record  for 
you  people  here  In  Oregon,  for  this  Is  home 
territory  for  the  big  giveaway — ^the  Al  Sar- 
ena  land  grab,  for  example,  and  the  fiasco 
about  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation. 

I  am  sure  you  know  about  the  granting 
of  Sfkeclal  oil  leases  on  wildlife  refuses  to 
favorites  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
and  the  threat  to  the  national  forests  by  a 
smaU   group  seeking  special  privileges. 

And  there  would  have  been  more,  had  It 
not  been  for  Democratic  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, such  as  those  from  Oregon.  They 
have  sounded  the  alarm.  They  have  focused 
a  spotlight  on  the  big  giveaway. 

Yes.  the  American  people  have  been  get- 
ting quite  an  education  on  the  value  of 
conserving  natural  resources.  I  suppose  you 
might  call  It  a  llb«-al  education. 

But  the  evils  of  the  past  are  not  as  Im- 
portant as  the  needs  of  the  futxire. 

Now  when  I  talk  about  the  resource  needs 
of  America  I  am  not  just  thinking  of  the 
material  resources — the  food  and  fiber,  the 
minerals  and  chemicals  it  takes  to  supply  a 
growing  population.  I  am  thinking  of  other 
human  needs  that  must  also  be  met — ^non- 
material  needs. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  need  for  recreation, 
for  example.  America  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  bigger,  better,  and  more  powerful 
cars  to  take  the  family  off  on  a  vacation, 
but  America  Is  not  so  well  off  in  places  for 
them  to  go  to  enjoy  themselves.  Our  na- 
tional parks  are  overcrowded;  many  of  our 
streams  and  rivers  are  polluted — hardly  the 
Ideal  site  for  a  family  vacation. 

America  has  a  big  job  to  do  In  assvu^ng 
resources  for  the  future. 

Today  there  are  172  million  people  In  the 
United  SUtes.  By  1975.  Just  about  when 
today's  babies  will  be  getting  out  of  school, 
the  Census  Bureau  tells  us  there  will  be 
some  215  million  people.  By  the  year  2000, 
some  say  we  will  have  300  million  people — 
but  estimates  run  as  high  as  360  mUllon — 
twice  the  population  we  now  have. 

To  supply  this  exploding  population  will 
require  twice  the  agrlcultxiral  output,  more 
than  again  as  much  water  as  we  are  now 
tising,  60  percent  more  timber  growth,  and 
double  the  output  of  minerals. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  these? 

WeU.  one  thing  is  certain.  We  are  not 
going  to  achieve  these  goals  unless  we  plan 
ahead.  I  dont  need  to  tell  you  people  here 
In  Oregon  that  a  tree  doeent  grow  in  a  year — 
rttber  In  Brooklyn  or  in  Oregon — ^nor  Is  a 
dam  btillt  or  a  grazing  range  revegetated  in 
a  matter  of  monttis. 

In  the  field  of  resources,  this  country  has 
been  living  on  the  heritage  of  two  Boose- 
velts:  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  first  great  con- 
servationist President  this  coiuitry  ever  had, 
and  another  Roosevelt,  who  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  Imagination  to  put  young 
men.  as  well  as  rivers,  to  work  In  rebuild- 
ing and  conserving  America's  natural  wealth. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  Democratic  Roose- 
velt— ^Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Harry  Truman  kept  up  the  Roosevelt  tra- 
dition. He  knew  the  value  of  resource 
development.  He  too  cared  deeply  for 
America's  futxire. 

But  In  the  last  7  years,  we  have  been 
coasting  along,  living  on  the  past,  ignoring 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  future. 

Other  nations  through  history  have  fol- 
lowed a  similar  course,  and  they  have  paid 
dearly  for  it.  The  price  they  paid  is  written 
In  the  seared,  overgrazed,  and  deforested 
Middle  East.  Where  once  stood  the  magnifi- 
cent Cedars  of  Lebanon,  there  is  barren 
desert;  and  the  ingenious  irrigation  works  of 
ancient  Babylon  are  silted  up  from  the  fioods 
that  swept  the  overgrazed  watsnheda  ot  tht 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 


America  today  la  not  the  Ifiddle  East; 
far  from  it.  But  the  price  of  a  do-nothing 
policy  on  resources  to  dear  Indeed. 

What  Is  the  Job  to  be  done  In  protecting 
and  building  America's  natural  wealth? 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  is  to  get  an  up-to- 
date  accounting  of  Just  what  resources 
America  has.  We  are  now  a  49-State  Union, 
and  before  the  year  Is  out  there  will  be  50 
States.  I  am  told  that  two-thirds  of  the 
new  State  of  Alaska  has  never  even  been 
subjected  to  an  accxirate  geological  survey. 
Who  knows  what  wealth  may  lie  in  the  un- 
explored areas  of  Alaska?  Perhaps  Hawaii 
has  hidden  natural  treasxires  as  well — I'm 
sure  it  has. 

But  there  are  pressing  Jobs  to  be  done  In 
developing  the  resources  we  have  within  our 
traditional  borders. 

For  example,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population,  we  will  have  to  expand 
the  output  of  our  forests  by  50  percent  in 
the  next  50  years.  This  means  the  reforests- 
tlon  of  some  28  mUllon  acres  of  currently 
bare  land. 

It  means  timber  stand  Improvement  meas- 
ures on  140  million  acres  of  poorly  stocked 
land. 

It  means  an  Intensified  effort  to  protect 
our  forests  against  Insects,  disease,  and  fire. 

These  programs  must  begin  soon,  for  a 
forest  does  not  spring  up  overnight. 

Next,  our  growing  population  demands 
urgent  attention  to  the  problem  of  water — 
that  precious  substance  we  so  often  take 
for  granted.  How  are  we  to  supply  a  growing 
nation  with  an  adequate  supply  of  water- 
clean,  usable  water?  Today,  there  are  thou-  ' 
sands  of  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  which 
are  too  polluted  for  municip>al  «■  recrea- 
tional  use    without   expensive   treatment. 

One  of  the  urgent  priorities  for  Govern- 
ment action  Is  the  construction  of  the  water 
treatment  plants  needed  to  serve  not  only 
the  domestic  needs  but  the  growing  indus- 
trial needs  of  America. 

As  one  step  toward  meeting  this  problem, 
I  have  Joined  with  Congressman  Blatmix  of 
my  State  in  Introducing  legislation  to  rap- 
idly expand  our  construction  of  poUution 
treatment  facilities  with  Federal  assistance 
to  States,  municipalities,  and  industries. 

As  oould  be  expected,  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration opposes  that  measvu«.  It  wants 
to  pUe  the  burden  of  poUution  control 
onto  the  already  overbiu-dened  States. 

But  rivers  flow  across  State  boundaries, 
and  they  affect  all  our  people.  The  re- 
sponsibility here  is  clearly  a  Federal  one. 
Even  the  Old  Guard  Republicans  ought  to 
recognize  that. 

Now,  Instead  of  devoting  its  energies  to 
opposing  a  sound  antipoUutlon  program,  this 
RepubUcan  administration  ought  to  IM 
throwing  Its  ftill  energies  behind  pressing 
forward  at  top  speed  toward  a  breakthroxigb 
in  the  desalting  of  sea  water.  For  here  Ues 
the  brightest  hope,  not  only  In  America,  but 
in  water-starved  countries   the   world  over. 

Fresh  water  cheaply  available  in  the  United 
States  would  bring  prosperity  to  domestic 
areas  that  have  too  long  suffered  in  drought. 

Fresh  water  cheaply  available  in  the  Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  and  the  arid  parts  of 
western  South  America,  would  bring  a  spec- 
tacular rise  in  the  standard  of  living  to  some 
of  the  poorest  areas  of  the  world. 

TtiiB  is  the  kind  of  a  struggle  we  should  be 
seeking  with  the  Russians — a  struggle  to  see 
who  can  break  throt^h  first  in  research  pro- 
grams tor  the  desalting  of  sea  water. 

But  instead  of  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  accomplish  this,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration Is  making  this  vital  n»earch 
program  a  repository  of  defeated  politicians. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  not  enchanted  by 
the  thought  of  the  water  problems  of  Amer- 
ica running  off  a  lame  duck's  back. 

But  water  is  not  only  a  blessing;  It  can  also 
be  a  curse  when  It  sweeps  uncontrolled  over 
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our  plains  and  splllB  over  the  banks  of  our 
rivers. 
Whether  water  be  blessing  or  curse  depends 

In  large  measure  on  what  we  do  with  our 
watersheds — whether  we  permit  them  to  Ue 
bare  or  whether  we  cover  them  to  stop  or 
control  the  flow  of  water. 

Nearly  300  million  acres  of  watershed  land 
need  terracing,  strlpcropplng.  grass  cover,  or 
other  water-arresting  measures. 

This,  too.  Is  an  urgent  Job  for  America,  If 
we  are  to  control  our  water,  and  prevent  our 
best  soil  from  being  washed  off  the  lands 
and  Into  the  rivers. 

On  the  rangelands,  such'  as  those  here  In 
eastern  Oregon  and  throughout  the  Inter- 
mountaln  area,  overgrazing  has  taken  Its  toll. 
Revegetatlon  by  newly  developed  methods  of 
brush  busting  and  reseedlng  to  crested  wheat 
grasses  can  greatly  Improve  these  lands  and 
offers  the  hope  of  doubling  the  cattle-carry- 
ing capacity  of  much  of  this  land. 

Here  again  we  have  a  choice:  fertile,  pro- 
ductive grazing  lands,  or  intermittent  dust 
bowls  which  permit  much  of  our  natural 
wealth  to  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
There  are  other  Jobs  to  be  done  In  the 
resource  field:  As  productivity  and  leisure 
Increase,  so  well  the  need  for  recreation 
areas.  At  the  direction  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, the  Government  has  Just  begun  a 
review  of  our  outdoor  recreation  resources, 
but  already  some  private  estimates  indicate 
a  need  for  acquiring  and  devoting  some  3 
million  additional  acres  to  recreational  needs. 
These  are  some,  but  by  no  means  all.  of 
the  Jobs  that  need  doing  If  our  country  Is 
to  protect  and  develop  her  natural  wealth. 
No  doubt,  those  of  us  who  advocate  these 
programs,  will  be  labeled  spenders — that 
worst  of  OOP  epithets. 

But  we  are  not  spenders — but  prudent  in- 
vestors— Investors  In  the  future  of  America— 
the  soundest  Investment  on  any  market. 

It  Is  the  Republicans  who  are  extravagant; 
they  are  wasters — they  are  the  exploiters. 

Every  pound  of  our  soil  that  Is  washed 
from  our  farms  by  flood  that  could  be  saved 
by  watershed  cover  is  a  waste. 

Bvery  drop  of  water  that  flows  In  our  rivers 
that  could  be  harnessed  to  produce  energy 
and  power,  but  U  allowed  to  run  free  to 
the  sea.  Is  a  waste. 

Bvery  acre  of  timberland  that  Is  allowed 
to  stand  unimproved,  every  acre  of  grazing 
land  that  needs  reseedlng  but  lies  bare,  is  a 
waste. 

The  Democrats  who  believe  in  conserving 
and  building  resources  are  not  the  spenders. 
It's  the  Republicans  who  pursue  a  do- 
nothlng  policy  and  a  giveaway  policy  on  re- 
sources who  are  the  real  spenders — spenders 
of  our  national  wealth. 

The  way  this  administration  seems  to  slse 
up  things  is  this: 

We  can  afford  4^  million  people  out  of 
work,  but  we  cant  afford  to  do  the  things 
needed  to  build  our  country's  future. 

To  me,  this  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  If 
there  Is  one  thing  we  can't  afford,  It's  to 
have  people  without  Jobs.  That's  the 
biggest  waste  I  can  think  of — not  Just  eco- 
nomic waste,  but,  more  important,  human 
waste. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  have  recommended 

the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps — patterned  after  the  CCC  of  Pranklln 
Roosevelt — is  to  put  our  young  people  to 
work  conserving  and  building  our  resources. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done — some 
estimate  that  It  would  take  160,000  men 
working  for  10  years  to  do  the  minimum 
conservation  work  that  I  have  Just  described. 

Isn't  it  tragic  to  allow  this  work  to  go  un- 
done while  we  permit  millions  of  men  to 
remain  idle,  iinable  to  find  work — an  In- 
excusable waste  of  men  and  resources. 

The  Republicans  have  never  understood 
the  West. 

They  cannot  understand  the  West,  for  the 
West  la  new;  the  West  Is  frontier,  while  the 


Republican   Party   Is  addicted   to  the   past 
and  the  status  quo. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  understand 
the  West  because  it  Is  a  party  based  In  the 
financial  houses  of  the  East. 

It  seeks  to  feed  on  the  West,  not  to  de- 
velop It. 

What  better  proof  of  that  could  there  be 
than  the  fact  that  since  the  Republicans 
took  over  In  Washington  6  years  ago,  there 
has  not  been  one  single  new  start  on  a 
multi-pvirpose  dam. 

Harry  Truman  stood  at  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  in  Montana  when  it  was  inaugurated 
In  1952  and  said,  "Take  a  good  look  at  this — 
it's  the  last  you'll  see  for  a  long  time." 

And  he  was  right.  It  was  the  last  dam 
we've  seen — and  the  last  we  will  see  until 
the  Democratic  Party  regains  the  White 
House. 

And  regain  it  we  will. 

In  the  long.  hard,  cold  war  with  the  Com- 
munists, our  resources  could  well  become 
the  decisive  factor. 

Moke  no  mistake,  this  will  be  a  long 
struggle.  In  part,  it  is  a  battle  between 
men  and  systems  of  government  and  pat- 
terns of  social  order. 

But  it  is  also  a  contest  of  materials  and 
resources. 

The  great  Northwest,  so  rich  In  natural 
resources,  represents  the  Nation's  stockpile 
and  its  reaerves  In  the  waging  of  the  cold 
war. 

The  Judgment  of  posterity  will  depend 
on  how  we,  today,  care  for  and  develop 
those  precious  resources. 


Israel  Independence  Day,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAnVBO 

Monday,  May  i,  1959 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3.  Israel  celebrated  the  11th  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  Over  the  years 
the  ties  that  bind  together  the  people  of 
America  and  Irsael  have  grown  stronger. 
What  is  more,  our  two  nations  are  drawn 
together  by  the  bonds  of  common  heri- 
tage and  by  the  recognition  that  we  both 
face  the  threat  of  Soviet  Communist  im- 
perialism. This  Joining  of  popular  feel- 
ing and  national  interest  has  created  a 
union  of  America  and  Israel  that  Is 
strongly  and  deeply  rooted.  Our  na- 
tional policies  must  be  conceived  in  light 
of  these  realities. 

There  are  few  lands  beyond  our  own 
shores  for  which  the  American  people 
have  as  deep  an  affection  as  they  have 
for  Israel.  This  is  true,  in  part,  because 
of  the  many  Jewish  people  in  the  Amer- 
ican community.  But  our  mutual  re- 
spect is  much  deeper  and  more  wide- 
spread than  that.  We  recall  Hitler's 
effort  to  obliterate  the  Jews  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  live  within  his 
tyrannical  empire.  And  we  recognize 
that  the  Jewish  people  have  created  a 
modem  democracy  in  the  Middle  East 
where  democracies  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

When  the  State  of  Israel  was  created 
we  rejoiced  at  the  news,  because  we  knew 
that  at  last  these  people  who  had  en- 
dured so  much  would  find  a  home  in  the 


land  of  their  historic  kingdom.  As  they 
fought  for  their  statehood  and  finally 
secured  their  independence  against  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Arab  bands,  we 
rejoiced  again  and  contributed  materi- 
ally to  help  establish  the  new  nation. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  aid 
that  has  gone  directly  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  people  of  Israel  since 
1948  has  been  more  than  double  the 
official  foreign  aid  that  has  gone  from 
the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Israel. 

Our  friendship  and  respect  for  Israel 
continued  as  we  watched  the  desert 
blossom  and  a  democratic  society  spring 
up.  It  is  widely  recognized  that  Israel 
has  used  American  foreign  aid  to  better 
advantage  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Middle  East.  A  well-educated,  industri- 
ous people,  they  have  set  forth  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  vision  that  only  pioneers 
can  muster  to  their  cause.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  have  built  a  thriving, 
modem  nation  where  formerly  there  was 
little  but  desert,  poverty,  and  disease. 

Today  Israel  lives  in  uneasy  peace. 
There  is  the  longstanding  bitter  dispute 
with  her  Arab  neighbors  which  always 
threatens  to  erupt  in  violent  border  in- 
cidents. But  now  there  is  also  the  m- 
creasing  Russian  activity  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Soviets  exacerbate  local 
problems  to  gain  influence  and  perhaps 
domination  in  some  countries  there. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  stand  to- 
gether on  their  most  vital  interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  Israel's  security  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  reaching  some 
agreement  with  the  Arab  countries  so 
that  she  can  devote  her  resources  to 
peaceful  economic  development  in  coop- 
eration with  her  neighbors.  Israel's  se- 
curity is  also  threatened  by  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. The  United  States  desires  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  voluntary 
cooperation  among  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  Therefore,  our  two  countries 
must  work  together  for  peace  and  coop- 
eration in  the  Middle  East. 

On  this  day  when  Israel  celebrates  th« 
llth  anniversary  of  her  Independence 
we  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  Israeli 
Government  and  to  the  heroic  people  at 
Israel. 


Radiation  Fallont  From  Nuclear  Bonb 
Tests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATTVBB 

Monday,  May  4, 1959 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  television  dia- 
log between  a  panel  of  interrogators  and 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia the  Honorable  Chet  Holifield. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  of  radia- 
tion fallout  from  nuclear  bomb  tests  is 
considered  in  the  dialog.  This  subject 
will  be  explored  further  this  week  during 
hearings  by  the  special  Subcommittee  on 


Radiation,   of   which   Mr.   HounELo   is 
chairman: 

"Pace  the  Nation" 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
worlc  and  CBS  Radio  Network,  May  3, 
1959) 

Guest:  The  Honorable  Chct  HoLinixD, 
Democrat  of  California,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Moderator:  Stuart  Novins. 

Panel:  John  W.  Plnney.  New  York  Times; 
George  Herman.  CBS  News;  Nat  8.  Finney, 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Producer:  Ted  Ayers. 

Mr.  NoviNs.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
dangers  of  radioactive  fallout,  and  most  of 
what  has  been  said  has  been  contradictory. 
We  have  been  told  that  there  is  danger,  and 
we  have  been  told  that  there  is  not  danger. 
We  have  t}een  told  that  experts  In  atomic 
/  energy  are  holding  back  Important  Informa- 
tion from  the  public,  and  we  are  told  that 
they  are  not  holding  back  such  information. 

It  Is  with  the  hope  that  some  clear  state- 
ment will  be  forthcoming  that  we  turn  to 
Congressman  Chet  Houifieu),  who  is  here 
now  to  "Face  the  Nation." 

Representative  Holifield.  your  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
goes  Into  the  fallout  problem  this  week.  But. 
of  course,  you  have  bten  close  to  It  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  8c  let's  start  the  ques- 
tions, If  you  will,  with  the  first  one  fro^ 
Mr.  Finney. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELo.  Fine. 

Mr.  John  FiNNrr.  Well.  Mr.  HoLirau), 
with  that  Introduction,  in  your  opinion,  how 
great  a  threat  does  fallout  pose  to  mankind? 

Mr.  HoLiriELo.  It  deprnds  upon  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  fallout,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  up  until  the  morntorlum,  which  is  in 
existence  now.  that  thore  has  been  an  In- 
creasing tempo  of  bomb  tests,  and  we  will 
get  Into  the  degree  of  that  Intensity  as  we 
go  through  these  questions  today.  I  suppose. 

But  I  would  say  that  at  the  present  time 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
danger  Involved.  There  may  be  some  danger 
which  has  not  yet  been  able  to  be  proven  in 
a  laboratory,  but  certainly  there  will  be  dan- 
ger if  bomb  test  Increases  In  the  geometric 
raUo  that  it  has  in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Holuielo,  this  danger 
does  not  exist  In  a  vacuum.  How  can  you 
compare  it  to  the  danger  from  other  radla< 
tion  sources,  from  X-ray  machines,  radium 
dials,  and  so  forth?  How  big  a  danger  is  it, 
viewed  that  way? 

Mr.  Hourxxu.  Well,  let  me  attack  It  In 
this  fashion.  The  natural  bctckground  radia- 
tion which  exists  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
Is  generally  conceded  to  be  about  7  roent- 
gens over  a  70-year  lifetime.  The  bomb  test 
fallout  to  date  has  that  raised  one-tenth.  In 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  ten-tenths  of 
normal  background  radltlon.  you  have 
eleven-tenths.     You  have  one-tenth  more. 

Now.  one  mouth  X-ray  ml^ht  give  you 
from  10  to  20  roentgens.  Now,  that's  on  a 
speciallMd  part  of  the  body;  that's  not  the 
all-over  body  exposure.  But  a  OI  who  goes 
through  the  complete  set  of  X-rays  may 
get  as  many  as  25  to  50  roentgens. 

Mr.  Nat  Finney.  Representative  Hou- 
riELO,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  related 
questions. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  you  must 
have  approved,  either  explicitly  or  Implic- 
itly, the  various  series  of  tests  that  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission so  far. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HoLinxLO.  No.  Those  tests  are  held 
under  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Atomic  Bnwgy  Com- 
mittee, but  it  Is  part  of  our  national  policy, 
and  our  oommittee  does  not  approve  specific 
tests. 


Mr.  Nat  Fikkkt.  Well,  have  you — ^have  you 
disapproved  of  any  of  them,  or  attempted 
to  stop  any  of  them? 

Mr.  HoLiraxo.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Nat  Finney.  I  take  It,  sir,  t^en,  that 
it  hasn't  been  In  your  mind  that  these  tests 
that  were  conducted  would  do  a  substantial 
physical  injury  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  else  you  would  have  attempted  to 
have  prevented  them,  I  take  It. 

Mr.  HoLinzLD.  You  are  right.  It  Is  the 
unanimous  position  of  all  the  18  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
tbat  these  tests  are  not  detrimental.  In  a 
global  way,  to  the  people  of  the  world.  If 
there  are — 11  there  is  any  danger  involved, 
it  would  be  of  such  infinitesimal 
amount  that  I  doubt  If  It  could  tie  proven 
in  a  laboratory  to  be  of  deleterious  effect 
upon  a  human  being. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnet.  And  that,  sir.  Is  the  basis 
upon  which  you  have  been  agreeable  to  hav- 
ing these  tests  go  on? 

Mr.  HoLirtELO.  That  is  true.  We  feel  that 
the  national  defense  is  important  enough 
that  If  there  Is  some  risk  Involved,  we  must 
take  that  risk. 

Mr.  John  Finnet.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Holi- 
riELO.  if  this  does  not  pose  such  a  great 
danger,  the  threat  of  fallout  Is  not  a  valid 
reason,  then,  for  us  to  stop  atomic  tests  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  HoLiriELD.  It  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  the  threat  of  fallout.  IX  bomb  test- 
ing continues,  and  It  gets  to  the  point  where 
they  have  more  and  more  radioactive  fall- 
out release,  then  it  will  become  dangerous, 
and  I  think  It  Is  the  fear  of  future  danger 
more  than  the  fear  of  present  existing  danger 
which  has  alarmed  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Novins.  Mr.  Holifieu),  In  the  Interest 
of  clarification,  is  it  true  that  this  fallout  is 
cumulative  and  that  the  danger  is  cumula- 
tive, It  Isn't  Just  a  case  of  being  exposed  at 
one  time  and  if  you  get  away  with  that, 
being  safe?  The  stuff  keeps  building  up, 
doesn't  It? 

Mr.  HoLinxLD.  That  Lb  true.  All  radiation 
Is  cumulative  and  the  figures  I  give  you  of 
the  Increase  of  one-tenth  of  normal  back- 
ground radioactivity  Is  an  accumiUatlve 
figure. 

Mr.  Hekman.  Mr.  HoLiriEU),  it  is  usually 
said  that  the  quid  pro  quo  In  the  danger 
from  testing  is  that  we  are  building  up  a 
deterrent  force  with  which  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  war  which  would  be  vastly  more 
horrible.    Can  we  afford  to  stop  testing? 

Mr.  HouncLD.  Well,  this  is  a  $64  question, 
of  course. 

Now,  the  national  policy  at  this  time,  as 
expressed  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Is  to  the  effect  that  If  the 
Soviets  wUl  agree  with  us  to  cease  testing, 
and  if  they  will  Inaugurate  a  system  of 
detection  and  Inspection  which  wUl  prove 
that  they  are  keeping  their  word,  then  we 
are  willing  to  stop  testing  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  HotMAN.  Then  does  the  committee, 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  believe,  with  the  administra- 
tion, that  a  halt  in  all  further  testing  will 
keep  the  relative  military  positions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
nuclear  weapons  are  concerned,  unchanged — 
their  relative  positions? 

Mr.  HOLiroLD.  I  could  not  answer  for  the 
full  committee  on  this,  because  I  think  there 
Is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  committee. 

I  would  say  that  the  problem  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  inspection  and  detection  sys- 
tem Is  very  great. 

There  is  one  factor  which  has  never  been 
brought  Into  the  political  discussions  be- 
tween the  negotiators  In  Geneva,  and  that  Is 
the  problem  of  the  gr6&t  land  mass  of  Red 
China,  and  It  would  be  entirely  possible  for 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  cease  testing,  and  it  would  be  possible  that 
unless   the   land    mass    of   Red    China   was 


included  In  the  detection  and  Inspection 
system  that  there  could  be  surreptitious 
tests  by  the  Russians  in  the  land  mass  of 
Red  China. 

Mr.  Hkkman.  What  I  mean,  sir,  was  aside 
from  the  question  of  detecting  tests.  If  the 
ban  Is  carried  cut  In  good  faith,  does  one  side 
or  the  other  stand  to  lose  more  in  relative 
military  strength? 

Mr.  Houfuxd.  WeU,  this  Is  a  question  I  do 
not  think  can  be  answered. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Soviets 
have.  We  are  confident  that  we  are  ahead 
of  them,  I  believe.  In  most  of  the  weapon 
development. 

Mr.  John  Finney.  Mr.  HoL,iriELi>-^— 

Mr.  Nat  Finney.  Mr. 

Mr.  Novins.  Mr.  John  Finney,  please. 

Mr.  John  Finney.  Mr.  Holifielo,  let's  get 
It  on  the  record  here.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a 
test  ban,  and  If  so,  under  what  conditions? 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  I  am  In  favor  of  a  test  ban 
providing  I  could  be  assured  that  there  was 
a  detection  and  inspection  system,  world- 
wide. In  effect  which  would  insure  that  an- 
other nation  would  not  obtain  an  advantage 
In  the  development  of  weapons. 

Mr.  John  Finney.  In  other  words  on  terms 
which  the  Soviet  Union  thus  far  has  re- 
fused to  accept. 

Mr.  HoLiFUXD.  That's   right. 

Mr.  NoviNs.  Mr.  Nat  Finney,  please. 

Mr.  Nat  Finney.  Representative  Holipteld, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  in  talking  about  these 
negotiations  that  we  are  now  In,  In  Geneva, 
said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  going  there 
was  the  Imponderables  of  the  situation,  the 
world  situation.  And,  It  was  quite  clear,  he 
made  It  clear  that  one  of  these  Imponder- 
ables Is  a  worldwide  agitation  about  fallout 
which  makes,  builds  a  level  of  anxiety. 

Now,  there  are  people  In  this  town  who 
believe  firmly  that  the  hearings  that  you 
are  about  to  hold  provide  a  perfect  sounding 
board  for  that  agitation  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HouTTELO.  Well,  I  do  not  share  that 
opinion.  I  believe  that  in  a  democracy  the 
people  are  entitled  to  the  facts.  It  will  be 
the  attempt  of  this  committee  to  bring  out 
nothing  but  the  fscts.  We  will  have  men 
from  both  sides  of  the  question  testify  be- 
fore us.  They  will  be  scientists,  in  the  main, 
who  know  something  about  it  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint  Each  side,  the  side  that 
wants  the  tests  stopped  will  be  given,  al- 
lowed to,  individuals  will  be  given,  allowed 
the  privilege  of  testifying,  and  the  people  that 
want  them  continued  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  testify.  But  in  each  case  they 
win  be  asked  to  testify  not  on  philosophical 
or  political  opinions,  but  to  give  us  their 
professional  opinion  as  to  the  specific  scien- 
tific data  involved. 

Mr.  Nat  Finney.  You  dont  think— do  you 
think  the  harm  that  that  will  do  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  world,  and  I 
take  It  that  you  watched  the  press  tables 
during  the  first  hearings 

Mr.  HoLmxLD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnet.  Hut  that  harm  is  justi- 
fiable? 

Mr.  HoLiFiELo.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  any  harm  done.  I  never  believe  that 
in  bringing  the  truth  to  the  people  about 
scientific  facts  which  have  a  very  important 
Impact  upon  their  destiny,  that  In  a  de- 
mocracy that  you  are  doing  harm.  I  think 
that  you,  as  you  spread  enlightenment  and 
knowledge  to  the  people  in  a  democracy,  it 
enables  them  to  participate  In  the  function 
of  government  more  Intelligently. 

Mr.  John  Finney.  WeU,  along  this  line,  Mr. 
HoLincLD,  there  have  been  frequent  charges 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
suppressing  and  withholding  facts  about 
tallout  from  the  American  people. 

Since  your  hearings,  earlier  hearings  in 
1957  when  much  of  this  field  was  brought 
out  Into  the  open,  do  you  think  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commltte*  has  beet   guUty  ot  lup- 
proMinn  of  fallout  InfortnaUon? 

Mr.  UoLinsui.  I  do  not  know  of  any  apa- 
clflc  case  where  vital  information  which 
should  be  made  public  has  been  withheld 
deliberately.  There  may  have  been  some 
omlssioiu  or  aome  slowness  In  letting  some 
of  thU  information  out  until  it  was  prop- 
erly checked. 

Tou  see,  this  Is  a  very  complicated  sub- 
ject. Our  hearings  2  years  ago  filled  two 
great  volumes  like  this,  and  we  expect  to 
flll  two  more  now  on  these  hearings  which 
will  bring  up  to  date  the  information  which 
has  not  been  publicized  to  the  general  pub- 
lic but  which  may  have  been  released  In 
many  Instances  in  scientific  bulletins  with 
very  low  circulation. 

Mr.  John  Finnit.  Well,  then  do  you  think 
the  Ckimmission  has  done  a  commendable 
vigorous  Job  In  exploring  fallout  and  what 
threat  it  does  pose  to  us? 

Mr.  HoLmxLo.  Yes.  I  think  that  In  the 
last  year  or  so  that  they  have  been  very 
diligent.  Last  year  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  furnished  them  with  $17 
million  for  this  purpose.  This  year  they 
are  furnishing  them  with  $20  million  for 
monitoring  and  testing,  and  testing  soil 
samples  and  air  samples  and  water  samples 
and  milk  samples  and  all  these  sort  of 
things  so  that  we  can  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Hexman.  Mr.  Holitield,  aside  from  the 
question  of  diligence  do  you  think  It  Is  wise 
in  principle  to  have  the  same  organization 
which  is  putting  strontium  90  and  other 
fallout  products  into  the  air,  being  the 
Judge  and  making  the  measurements  and 
telling  the  people  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  safe  from  the  products  that  they  them- 
selves are  putting  in  the  air? 

Mr.  HoLirnxD.  In  principle,  I  think  that 
a  separate  agency  should  have  the  function 
of  monitoring  all  radiation  of  every  type, 
because  you  have  X-ray  radiation  and  other 
types  of  radiation.  Prom  a  practical  stand- 
point. It  seems  that  right  at  this  Ume  the 
AEC  has  the  greatest  number  of  trained  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  also  able  to  get  $20  million 
•  year.  I  doubt  if  any  civilian  agency  could 
get  that  much  money  to  do  this  Job.  And 
until  I'm  sure  that  some  separate  agency 
can  get  that  much  money  to  continue  the 
contractual  work  and  the  actual  laboratory 
work  that  they  are  doing  now  In  the  AEC, 
I  would  be  against  changing. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Mr.  Nat  Plnney. 

Mr.  Nat  Pinnit.  Sir.  wovUdn't  that  apply 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
of  Congress,  quite  as  well  as  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission?  Don't  you  have  both 
responsibilities  too  In  the  committee? 

Mr.  HoLimxD.  We  have  the  responsibility 
as  long  as  it  remains  In  the  AEC.  If  for  In- 
stance this  responsibility  was  transferred  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  then  It  would 
go  before  another  conunlttee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Then  In  principle  sir,  you 
believe  that  yo.u  should  give  It  up? 

Mr.  HoLrriKtD.  In  principle,  I  would  be 
willing  to  glv^  it  up,  providing  I  was  sure 
the  Public  Health  Service  could  get  $20  mil- 
lion a  year.  But  you  and  I  both  know  that 
on  Capitol  Hill  it's  very  easy  to  get  money 
for  the  Pentagon  and  It's  very  easy  to  get 
money  for  the  AEC,  but  It's  very  difficult  to 
get  money  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  NoviKs.  Mr.  Holitieu),  you  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  thought  you 
Justified  the  risks  of  fallout  on  the  basts  of 
national  security,  that  we  had  to  take  cer- 
tain risks  in  order  to  stay  at  least  equal  to 
and  hopefully  ahead  of  the  Russians. 

But  you  also  pointed  out  that  even  if  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were  to 
reach  agreement  on  suspension  of  weapons 
testa,  there  still  remains  this  vacuum  which 
you  described  as  the  land  maoe  of  Red  China. 

Now.  do  you  feel  that  on.  again  on  th« 
basis  of  national  secvulty,  that  it  would  be 


worth  tbe  reo6gnmon  of  Red  China  in  order 
to  MTlve  f.t  some  kind  of  means  of  nagotia- 
Uon  with  that  government  to  Insure  that  it 
be  brought  Into  any  agreement  that  might  be 
found  possible? 

Mr.  HourixLo.  This  gets  Into  a  different 
problem  and  a  political  problem  of  evalua- 
tion in  which  many  things  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

I  think.  Id  like  to  answer  you  in  thU  way: 
that  I  think  the  most  important  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  to  do — to  take  any 
step  which  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  w&r.  I  do  not  see  at  this  time  how 
the  detection  and  inspection  system  could 
function  safely  for  our  information,  unless 
the  land  mass  of  Red  China  and  every  other 
satellite  nation  in  the  world  was  included  in 
the  inspection  system. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Well,  then,  the  implication 
of  what  you  are  saying  is  that  if  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  Red  China  In  order  to  In- 
clude it,  you  would  go  along  with  that? 

Mr.  HoLinixo.  If  it  means  the  difference 
between  having  a  nuclear  war  and  not  hav- 
ing one,  and  this  is  a  first  step  toward  pre- 
venting it,  then  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  John  Finnst.  Well,  Mr.  Holifleld.  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  dogmatic  statements 
from  people  on  both  sides  of  this  Issue  of 
fallout.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  Just  one,  two, 
three  questions  here,  as  to  what  we  know  for 
certain  about  fallout. 

Do  we  know  for  certain  how  long  that  ra- 
dioactive debris  stays  In  the  air,  and  how  it 
comes  down  to  earth? 

Mr.  HoLiFiKU).  No;  we  do  not.  They  are 
constantly  revising  their  predictions  on  this. 
At  first,  I  think  Dr.  Ubbey  thought  that  It 
would  be  7  to  10  years  before  all  of  the  strato- 
spheric fallout  of  a  particular  bcnnb  would 
come  down.  I  understand  that  he  has  re- 
cently reduced  that -now  to  about  6  years. 

I  understand  that  there  are  people  in  the 
Defense  Department  that  think  it  may  be 
as  short  as  2  or  8  years. 

Now,  this  does  not  change  the  factor  of 
measurements.  We  are  making  the  same 
measurements,  whether  it's  3  years  or  10 
years,  so  In  one  way,  you  might  say,  well,  if 
all  of  a  bomb  radiation  comes  down  In  3 
years,  at  the  rate  we  are  measuring  now,  It 
would  be  less  than  if  It  came  down  in  10 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  factor 
that  enters  Into  It.  Some  of  the  short-life 
i80to];>es  come  down  In  the  first  2  or  3  years, 
and  they  have  not  yet  decayed,  they  have  not 
burned  out,  in  other  words,  wh^^,  if  they 
stayed  up  there  10  years,  they  would  burn 
out. 

So  this  Is  a,  this  is  a  mathematical  com- 
putation that  Is  very  difficult. 

Mr.  John  Finnkt.  All  right.  Well,  that's 
a  very  Important  and  unknown  factor. 

Now,  the  c«cond  factor:  Do  we  know  what 
happens  to  that  debris  once  It  gets  on  the 
ground,  how  it  goes  into  the  plants,  how 
quickly,  how  much  the  plants  absorb,  and 
how  much  they  reject,  and  how  it  gets  into 
animals  and  food  supply?  Do  we  know  the 
exact  ratios? 

Mr.  HoLinzLD.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
ratio.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  Information 
on  that.  We  can  measure  the  strontium  90 
deposit  on  the  soil.  We  can  tell  how  deep  it 
goes,  how  much  there  is  there.  We  can 
measure  it  on  the  foliage.  We  can,  in  some 
Instances,  we  can  certainly  detect  it  in  milk, 
when  it  goes  from  the  alfalfa  the  cow  eats, 
into  the  milk,  we  can  detect  It  there,  and 
we   can   actually  detect   it   in  the   bones   of 

Children  after  they  drink  the  milk. 

Mr.  John  Finnkt.  All  right.  Now  we've 
got  it  Into  the  children,  and  into  the  human 
beings. 

Do  we  know  how  much  damage  is  caused 
by  a  certain  amount  of  strontium  or  cesium 
137? 

Mr.  HoLiriKLO.  I  dont  think  we  know  ex- 
actly  what — what  the  damage  would  be. 


Mr.  John  Pinnit.  So  we  have  three  great 
unknowns  still,  don't  we.  In  this  whole  faU> 
out  picture? 

Mr.  HoLiFixLD.  Oh,  I  think  we  have  many 
more  than  that,  but  three — I  will  agree  to 
those  three  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  HnMAN.  May  I  speak  to  the  point  of  a 
fourth  7 

Do  we  know  where  fallout  is  going  to 
come,  how  it  Is  to  be  distributed  around 
the  earth.  In  what  regions,  in  what  rainy  or 
dry  regions,  and  what  belts  of  latitude? 

Mr.  HoLiriKLD.  Well,  we  have  some  Infor- 
mation on  that  and  we  are  going  to  have 
more  that  will  be  released  in  these  hearings. 
We  know  this,  that  most  of  the  fallout  falls 
in  the  Temperate  Zone.  We  know  that  it 
falls  where  rainfall  falls,  more  than  in  desert 
areas. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Mr. 

Mr.  HoLiiTzu).  So  we  are  accumulating 
some  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnit.  I'd  like  to  ask  Just  one 
followup  question  to  that. 

Mr.  HoLiriELO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Do  we  have,  do  we  know 
of  one  single  human  being  who  has  become 
ill  or  has  died  from  global  fallout? 

Mr.  HounxLO.  No.  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  HniMAN.  Well.  I'd  like  to  speak  to  that 
point  also.  Mr.  HounxLO. 

Does  that  actually  prove  anything?  If  we 
have  an  Increase  in  numbers  from,  say,  so 
many  leukemia  deaths  to  twice  that  many 
leukemia  deaths,  could  anyone  point  to  any 
one  case  of  leukemia  and  say  this  comes 
from  strontium  90,  and  this  comes  from  an 
X-ray,  a  foot  X-ray  machine,  and  this 
comes  from  background  radiation? 

Mr.  HoLiFixu).  You  are  speaking  the  truth. 
You  cannot  detect  the  difference,  and  we  do 
not  have  enough  years  of  statistical  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  say  at  this  time  that  leu- 
kemia deaths  are  increasing  or  that  they  are 
not  increasing,  as  a  result  of  bomb  tests. 

Mr.  NOVINS.  Mr.  HoiJFiiia>— ^ 

Mr.  HoLinnj).  This  Is  something  we 
haven't  found  out  yet. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  alwajrs  unknown  quantities  and  that 
there  has  not  been  enough  time  elapsed  yet 
to  collate  all  this  Information  and  to  eval- 
uate It,  how  can  you  possibly  say  that  some- 
thing is  not  dangerous,  when  you  don't  know 
what  effect  is  being  caused? 

Mr.  HoLinixD.  Well.  we.  we  say  that  from 
the  best  scientific  knowledge  that  we  have. 
Judging  on  the  intensity  of  the  radiation 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  harmful,  at 
least  It's  not  harmful  enough  that  we  can 
detect  It. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  You  mean  harmful  to  people 
currently  alive? 

Mr.  HoLiriKLD.  Now  let  me — let  me  give 
you  an  Illustration,  a  quick  llltistration. 

If  you  get  7  roentgens  In  a  lifetlipe  from 
background  radiation  which  Includes  normal 
background  radiation  and  bomb  test  ra- 
diation, and  If  it  Ukes.  let  us  say— well,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  Russell  experiment  oa 
mice.  Mr.,  or  Dr.  Russell  used  100  roentgens 
on  5,000  mice  and  then  he  traced  the  genetic 
efTect  on  100,000  descendants  of  that  8.000 
mice  and  found  out  that  it  did  do  genetic 
damage.  But  I  point  out  to  you  that  he 
used  a  hundred  roentgens  on  a  mouse  in 
order  to  trace  the  genetic  damage. 

Now,  when  you  talk  about  one-tenth  of 
7  roentgens  or  seven-tenths  of  1  roentgen, 
causing  leukemia  or  these  other  diseases, 
then  I  think  you  are  in  the  realm  of  specu- 
lation and  you  are  not  In  the  realm  of  proven 
laboratory  experiments. 

Mr.  Hkxman.  Mr.  Holutklo,  you  have  over- 
whelmed us  with  numbers  on  that,  but  Is  It 
not  generally  acknowledged  by  the  genet- 
icists at  least  that  even  an  infinitesimal 
extra  dose  of  radiation  leads  to  at  least  an 
Infinitesimal  extra  amount  of  damage  to 
future  generations? 


Mr.  RoLinsLo.  That  is  a  theory  they  all 
subscribe  to  but  they   cemnot  prove  It. 

Mr.  Novtns.  Mr.  Holifielo,  let  u»— 

Mr.  Holifiild.  The  threshold — the  thresh- 
old— the  threshold  of  radiation  damage  has 
never  been  set,  whether  it  Is  at  0  or  0.6 
or  0.7. 

Mr.  Novnts.  Mr.  Hoi.jnxu>,  let  me  see  if  I 
can  break  through  some  of  these  fractions  of 
roentgens 

Mr.  HoLiriiLD.  All  right. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  And  get  to  what  I  think  most 
people  are  probably  interested  in. 

If  I  asked  you.  sir.  what  this  ciirrent  radia- 
tion and  the  foreseeable  radiation  is  going  to 
do  to  me  or  to  any  children  I  may  have, 
what  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  HoLiriEU).  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
know,  nor  neither  do  the  scientists  know 
exactly. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Then  how  can  you  say  that  this 
Is  safe?  I 

Mr.  HoLiriKLD.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  have 
said  that  it  was  safe. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  How  can  you  say  there  is  no 
danger  in  this  fallout  that  is  appreciable? 

Mr.  HoLinxLo.  I  said  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  danger  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  that  there  is  any  danger 
In  any  kind  of  a  laboratory  experiment  that 
I  know  anything  about — of  this  degree  of 
Intensity  of  radiation.  And  I  feel  like  that 
in  this  instance  where  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  low  degree  of  radiation  causes  deleteri- 
ous effects,  that  the  security  of  the  Nation 
Involves  taking  what  risks  there  may  be. 

Mr.  John  Finnkt.  Mr.  HoLinKi,i>^— 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Mr.  John  Finney. 

Mr.  John  Finnkt.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
reverse  side  of  this  coin,  that  fallout  is  often 
used  as  a  reason  why  we  should  stop  tects. 
I  would  like  to  go  into  the  military  reasons 
why  we  might  have  to  continue  tests. 

Do  we  not  have  to  continue  tests  If  we 
are  going  to  have  small  high -yield  warheads 
for  our  defensive  missiles  against  enemy 
ballistic  missiles? 

Mr.  HoLiFTKU).  Yes:  we  do  have.  This  is 
a  very  important  question  that  you  have 
asked,  because  at  this  time  our  foreign 
policy  is  based  on  massive  retaliation  with 
large  hydrogen  weapons,  megathons — 1-meg- 
athon,  5-,  lO-megathon  weapons.  We  are 
completely  ignoring  the  small  weapon  field. 
Now  it  might  be  possible  that  if  you  had 
small  weapons  that  you  could  get  by  with- 
out using  big  ones.  But  If  you  put  all 
your  eggs  into  one  basket  of  big  ones,  you 
either  are  not  going  to  use  them  because 
your — you  don't  want  to  start  that  kind  of 
a  war.  or  if  you  do  use  them  you  have  started 
something  that  I  think  will  be  very  bad  for 
civilization. 

Mr.  John  Fikkkt.  Well  then  are  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
saying  that  we  should  continue  tests  to  de- 
velop small  tactical  defensive  war  heads? 

Mr.  HouTiKLO.  I  am  saying  that  unless 
there  is  the  proper  kind  of  a  detection  and  In- 
spection system  that  we  can  depend  upon, 
where  everybody  stops,  that  we.  that  we 
should  continue  making  tests  for  these  small 
weapons.  And  I  might  point  out  that  these 
tests  can  be  made  underground  for  small 
weapons  without  releasing  any  radioactivity 
into  the  air. 

Mr.  Nat  Pihwkt.  Representative  HourtzLO, 
I  would  like  to  take  you  In  a  litUe  different 
area. 

Mr.  HouriKLO.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  An  old  acquaintance  of 
yours  over  a  long  period  of  years  Is  in  the 
switches  over  In  the  Senate,  Secretary  of 
Commerce-designate  Lewis  L.  Strauss  and  the 
other  day  some  iH«tty  extreme  statements 
were  made  about  him. 

May  I  ask,  do  you  think  that  he  should  be 
confirmed? 

Mr.  HoLinxLD.  Now;  I  would  rather  not  an- 
swer that  question.    It  has  nothing  to  do 


with  these  particular  hearings  and  I  am  not  a 
Senator,  I  do  not  have  to  vote  on  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Inglls' 
statements  about  him  are  substantially  true? 

Mr.  HouFiKLO.  I  haven't  read  Dr.  Inglls' 
statements. 

Mr.  HntMAN.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  this 
way:  Do  you  have  any  feeling  of  national 
guilt  because  of  the  American  program  of 
developing  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  HoLiriELo.  No.  sir,  I  do  not;  because 
we  are  faced  with  the  development  of  the 
Soviets  of  these  weapons  and  I  felt  that  we 
had  to  do  it  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  John  Pinnet.  Mr.  Holitieu),  I  would 
like  to  go  to  the  question  of  who  is  watching 
out  for  our  health  on  this?  Who  is  watch- 
ing out  about  the  milk  and  how  much 
strontium  there  is  in  it?  Who  is  watching 
out  about  that  Minnesota  wheat  in  which 
we  got  some  instances  In  which  it  had  very 
high  concentrations  of  strontium? 

Mr.  HoLiriELo.  Well,  part  of  this  $20  mil- 
lion that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  furnished  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conmilsslon  is  being  used  for  that  very  pur- 
poee.  I  have  the  reports  here  of  the  radio- 
activity in  milk  for  many  different  places 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Do  they  vary  very  much — 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Finney,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  John  Finnkt.  They  didn't  find  that 
Minnesota  wheat,  did  they?  That  came  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HoLimxD.  Well,  there  are — are  many 
different  universities  that  are  testing.  Some 
of  them  are  under  contract  to  the  AEC,  and 
some  of  them  are  operating  on  their  own. 
I  think  the  Minnesota  detection,  soil  de- 
tection program  was  under  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Representative  HouriELO, 
do  you  consider  that  113  units  in  that  one 
sample  of  wheat.  Just  taken  alone,  to  be  be- 
yond the  danger  point? 

Mr.  HoLiFiKLO.  No,  sir.  No.  You  must 
remember  that  these  measurements  are  In 
millionths  of  a  millionth  of  a  curie.  They 
are  very  small  measurements. 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Isn't  it  true,  sir,  that  the 
average  for  the  year,  which  is  what  you  go 
by,  was  well  within  a  safe  range? 

Mr.  HouriELO.  It  was  well  within  what? 

Mr.  Nat  Finnkt.  Well  within  the  safe 
range. 

Mr.  HoLincLO.  Yes;  It  was.  It  was  about, 
I  think,  one-tenth  of  the  permissible  level. 

Mr.  Hekman.  In  this  same  line  of  ques- 
tioning, since  we  are  asking  you  questions 
In  the  form  of  statements,  as  they  do  In  the 
House,  on  occasion,  would  it  not  also  be 
true  to  say  that  a  maximum  permissible 
concentration  in  wheat  Is  the  level  at  which 

if  you  eat  wheat  alone  and  nothing  else 
for  50  to  70  years,  you  would  get  to  a  danger 
point  in  your  body? 

Mr.  HoLOTKLD.  That's  right.  It,  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  level  is  for  a  70-year  life- 
time period,  and  you  would  have  to  eat 
wheat  alone  to  get  It. 

Mr.  Hxkman.  So  that  if  wheat  Is  a  small 
part  of  your  diet,  then  over-maximum  per- 
missible concentrations  Is  not  anything  of 
a  threat? 

Mr.  HoLiriELD.  Well,  there  are  many  other 
factcnrs  that  enter.  The  body  discriminates 
and  releases  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Mr.  John  Finnkt.  Mr.  Houfiku>,  Just  one 
quick  question : 

What  do  you  think  of  the  British  proposal 
on  the  test  ban  Issue,  their  idea  that  we  set 
up  a  predetermined  number  of  Inspections 
on  each  side  and  attempt  to  get  around  this 
present  deadlock? 

Mr.  HoLinxLO.  I  can't  pass  Judgment  on 
that,  l>ecause  I  think  there  Is  a  bigger  prob- 
lem involved,  and  that's  the  land  mass  of 
Red  China.  I  think  that  has  to  be  solved, 
and  why  they  are  not  working  on  this  I 
don't  know,  because  any  kind  of  a  test  sus- 


pension ban  without  including  the  land 
mass  of  Red  China  would  be  worthless. 

B«r.  NoviNS.  Do  you  feel  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment should  be  working  on  this,  sir? 

Mr.  HoLinxLO.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Mr.  Houhelo,  thank  you  very 
much,  indeed,  for  coming  here  today  to 
face  the  Nation. 

Our  thanks  also  to  today's  panel  of  news- 
men: to  Nat  Finney,  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  George  Herman,  of  CBS  News;  and 
John  W.  Finney,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  H.R.  3460.  the  TVA  self -financing 
bill,  will  soon  reach  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  order  to  clear  up  some  misunder- 
standings regarding  congressional  con- 
trol, I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  under  unanimous  consent,  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  that  HJl.  3460  will 
have  on  congressional  control  over  the 
TVA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  examined  this 
matter  carefully.  I  have  studied  the 
analysis  of  the  bill  made  by  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents.  I  believe  it 
is  clear  that  this  bill  does  not  reduce 
congressional  control  but  increases  con- 
trol over  the  TVA. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
in  this  matter  of  congressional  control 
there  is  one  very  great  difference  between 
the  TVA  and  most  of  the  other  Gtovern- 
ment  corporations  covered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  Un- 
like most  of  the  other  corporations,  the 
TVA  comes  to  the  Congress  each  year 
for  appropriations  for  its  nonpower  pro- 
gram. It  will  continue  to  do  so  even 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

As  a  m^nber  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  that  hears  TVA  budget 
requests  each  year — I  want  to  report 
that  over  the  years  during  which  I  have 
had  the  distinction  of  serving  on  this 
committee  I  have  observed  and  can 
testify  that  the  TVA  has  been  subject 
to  more  intensive,  grueling  and  close 
budgetary  scrutiny  than  perhaps  any 
other  agency  of  our  Government. 

With  that  in  view,  let  us  see  what  this 
bill  provides  in  the  way  of  congressional 
control. 

First.  This  bill  does  not  exempt  Uie 
TVA  from  any  of  the  budgetary  proce- 
dures normally  applicable  to  Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Second.  The  TVA  would  still  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  President 
would  still  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
only  TVA  requirements  for  appropria- 
tions, but  also  TVA's  budget  for  its 
power  operations. 

Third.  Thus,  when  reviewing  the  ap- 
propriation budget  of  the  TVA,  the  Con- 
gress would  continue  in  the  future  as 
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It  has  !n  the  past  to  look  over  the  cor- 
porate budget  and  the  budgets  for  its 
power  operatioDS. 

Fourth.  I  can  assure  you  that  In  this 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  look  over  the 
pojper  budget  very  carefully  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  ever  the  TVA  should 
propose  to  do  ansrthing  in  regard  to  its 
power  program  that  required  action  by 
Congress,  that  fact  would  be  caued  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  during  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriations  bill  on  the  floor. 

Fifth.  TVA  will  be  required  to  include 
a  detailed  statement  of  its  revenue  bond 
financing  operations  in  each  of  its  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress.  That  re- 
port would  also  be  available  for  review 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
other  committees  of  the  House. 
,  Sixth.  Furthermore,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  continue  to  audit 
all  of  TVA's  operations,  including  those 
under  the  bond  program  and  to  file  an 
annual  report  of  such  audits  with  the 
Congress.  This,  too.  would  be  available 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
other  committees  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  to  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

Seventh.  In  addition.  TVA  could  not 
begin  construction  of  any  new  power 
producing  projects — whether  it  was  to 
be  financed  from  bond  proceeds  or  power 
revenues — until  Congress  ajid  the  Presi- 
dent were  notified  of  its  plans  and  90 
days  of  a  single  session  elapsed  without 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  project. 

Eighth.  Finally,  this  bill  authorizes 
the  TVA  to  issue  only  up  to  a  total  of 
$750  million  worth  of  bonds  outstand- 
ing at  any  time.  This  will  call  for  an 
early  and  orderly  review  of  TVA  opera- 
tions under  this  bond  authorization. 
And  the  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
unity  to  review  this  whole  program  and 
make  any  changes  it  finds  desirable. 

Ninth.  I  should  like  to  recall  also  that 
TVA  is  completely  a  creature  of  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  may  at  any 
time  repeal  the  TVA  Act  or  make  any 
changes  it  desires  to  make  in  that  act. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  about  to  do  this  week. 

Tenth.  Finally,  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  one  other  aspect 
in  wliich  the  Congress  exercises  far 
greater  control  over  the  TVA  than  it  does 
over  any  other  Government  agency  to 
my  knowledge.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  may  remove  any  director 
or  all  of  the  directors  of  the  TVA  at  any 
time  by  a  Joint  concurrent  resolution. 
This  is  provided  in  the  TVA  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ample  control. 
I  cannot  see  how  any  reasonable  person 
could  say  that  the  TVA  is  not  properly 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress.  All 
these  controls  give  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  formulate  the  policies  of  the 
TVA,  but  they  grant  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  TVA  the  power  of  deci- 
sion over  the  purely  detailed  business 
operations  which  any  corporation,  per- 
forming a  business  function,  must  have 
to  operate  efliclently  and  economically. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  those  who 
propose  more  stringent  control  are  far 


more  Interested  in  hindering  and 
hampering  the  TVA  then  in  preserving 
proper  controls  by  the  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  are  criti- 
cizing the  lack  of  control  by  the  Congress 
are  really  objecting  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  does  not  give  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  complete 
control  over  the  TVA. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  history  of 
the  TVA  legislation  all  along  the  line 
from  the  beginning  makes  clear  that  it 
has  always  been  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  TVA 
from  the  executive  branch — so  that  it 
would  be  removed  from  politics  and  po- 
litical considerations. 

It  is  alleged  for  example  that  this  leg- 
islation would  exempt  the  TVA  from  op- 
erations of  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
legislation  and  of  the  Government  Cor- 
porations Control  Act  makes  clear,  as 
the  report  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee develops,  that  the  TVA  will  receive 
precisely  the  same  treatment  under  the 
Govemraent-Corpcrations  Control  Act 
as  other  Government  corporations  that 
have  the  same  authority  to  sell  bonds  to 
the  public.  For  example,  the  Govern- 
ment Corporations  Control  Act  does  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
will  have  control  over  bonds  issued  by 
Government  corporations  which  sell  the 
bonds  directly  to  the  Treasury  or  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States — 
but  it  exempts  from  Treasiiry  control  the 
bonds  of  other  Federal  corporations 
which  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  sold  to  the  public.  The 
bonds  of  the  TVA  will  not  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  they 
will  be  sold  to  the  general  public.    They. 

thus,  fall  into  the  same  category  as  the 
bonds  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks.  Federal  land  banks,  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives,  which  are  all  exempt 
from  control. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  Government 
corporations  should  all  be  treated  the 
same  way  dep>ending  on  their  functions 
and  responsibilities.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  TVA  will  advise  and  consult 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before 
issuing  any  bonds.  By  doing  this  and 
giving  the  Treasury  adequate  control 
over  the  timing  of  TVA  bond  Issues,  this 
bill  actually  gives  the  Treasury  more 
control  over  the  TVA  bonds  than  it  now 
exercises  over  the  bond  issues  of  other 
Federal  corporations. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out 
that  our  colleague,  Mr.  Auchincloss, 
made  a  very  significant  comment  during 
the  hearings.  Mr.  AucHn»cLoss,  as  we 
all  know,  has  had  some  experience  in 
the  financial  world  and  during  these  last 
hearings  on  this  legislation  he  said: 

It  would  appear  to  tne  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Treasury  does  not  give  his  ap- 
proval to  the  offer  of  these  bonds.  It  would 
be  very  dlfflcult  to  sell  them.  For  Instance, 
If  these  bonds  were  to  be  Issued,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  for  a  de- 
ferral for  45  days  for  certain  reasons,  and 
those  reasons  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
Corporation,  I  think  the  Corporation  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  marketing 
the  bonds  with  the  Treasury  Department's 
objection  still  standing. 


And  I  further  quote: 

Do  you  think  ttiat  the  general  public 
would  buy'these  bonds.  If  there  were  an  out- 
standing objection  on  the  part  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  with  regard  to  them? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Auchikcloss 
points  out  that  whatever  is  or  is  not 
written  in  any  bill,  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  announced  publicly  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  some  bonds  of- 
fered by  some  Grovemment  corporation, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  would  be 
a  market  for  such  bonds.  In  view  of 
this,  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  that  he 
does  not  need.  Our  history  makes  plain 
that  if  we  give  somebody  the  r>ower  to 
do  something — and  in  this  instance  we 
would  be  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power  to  intervene  and 
even  veto  the  plans  of  the  TVA — that 
power  eventually  wil  be  used,  and  prob- 
ably used  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Congress. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  want  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  TVA  it  would  be 
highly  Inconsistent  to  give  control  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
TVA.  The  bill  maintains  and  insures, 
not  Budget  Bureau,  but  congressional 
controL 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  the  status  of  our  national  de- 
fense and  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  1960  budget  has  already  been  ex- 
plored in  some  detail  during  this  session 
of  Congress  by  Members  of  this  body  as 
well  as  by  Members  of  the  other  body. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  outspoken 
proponents  of  the  administration's  de- 
fense budget  has  been,  of  coiu'se,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Defense,  Nell  H. 
McElroy,  In  testimony  after  testimony 
taken  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy has  defended  the  present  level  of 
military  sp>ending  as  adequate,  and  he 
has  Joined  with  other  members  of  his 
administration  in  deploring  what  he  has 
regarded  as  the  serious  consequences 
that  might  accrue  as  the  result  of  any 
Increase  in  military  spending  that  might 
be  proposed  by  this  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary maintained  this  position  even 
though  the  Soviets  have  been  outstrip- 
ping us  in  the  field  of  ICBM's. 

I  recall  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  when  the  Secretary  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  he  replied  to  a  question  which 
I  directed  to  him  on  this  particlular  sub- 
ject, and  it  appears  on  page  915  of  the 
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so-called  military  posture  briefings  be- 
fore the  committee: 

Mr.  SraATTOM.  How  does  the  calculated 
risk  that  we  are  taking  in  the  budget  com- 
pare with  the  calculated  risk  that  we  took 
In  1950?    Is  It  greater  or  less? 

Secretary  McKuiot.  That  is  a  question  that 
I  wouldn't  know  the  answer  to.  My  belief 
Is  that  there  Is  no  serious  calculated  risk  In 
any  of  these,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  given  me  a  signed 
memorandiun  which  says  that  they  see  no 
serious  gaps  In  the  program  indicates  that 
the  oest  people  that  we  have  In  the  military 
also  feel  this  away. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signed 
memorandum  to  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ferred was  the  same  memorandum  to 
which  each  of  the  four  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  also  written  certain  detailed  reser- 
vations, and  the  reservations  were  later 
submitted  to  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  other  body  and  also  ap- 
peared in  full  in  the  New  York  Times. 

As  is  well  known.  Secretary  McElroy 
has  announced  his  impending  retire- 
ment from  the  Government  within  the 
next  few  months. 

In  view  of  Secretary  McElroy's  stanch 
position  in  support  of  the  military  budg- 
et, I  was  profoundly  surprised  to  read 
the  other  day  in  the  press  accounts  of 
an  address  which  the  Secretary  made  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
dinner  in  New  York  City  on  April  23.  in 
which  the  Secretary  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  since  the  Soviet  Union 
may  shortly  increase  its  military  produc- 
tion by  some  50  percent  this  country 
must  also  be  prepared  to  match  or  better 
that  Increase,  either  by  an  overall  boost 
in  our  gross  national  product  or  by  some 
serious    restriction    of    expenditures    in 

nonmilltary  fields. 

The  Secretary's  speech,  which  seemed 
to  fly  completely  in  the  face  of  his  sworn 
testimony  before  the  Congress  and  to 
represent  a  related  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  tltf  jaosition  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  questioned  the 
adequacy  of  the  1960  military  budget, 
struck  me  as  an  amar.ing  document.  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  speech  and  I  be- 
lieve that  It  deserves  very  serious  study 
by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Secretary's 
speech  raises  certain  very  serious  ques- 
tions which  ought  to  be  fully  explored 
by  the  committees  of  this  Congress  with- 
out delay.  If  the  Soviet  potential  is  so 
substantial  in  the  military  field,  and  if  it 
seems  likely  in  the  very  near  future  that 
we  may  have  to  undergo  such  a  drastic 
increase  in  military  spending  as  the  Sec- 
retary has  suggested  then  how  can  we  be 
quite  as  certain  as  the  Secretary  has 
been  that  the  military  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1960  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration are  indeed  adequate  and  that  no 
serious  element  of  risk  is  involved? 

In  view  of  this  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary, one  might  even  wonder  whether 
the  Secretary's  impending  retirement 
really  stems  from  a  desire  to  return  to 
civilian  life  or  whether  the  Secretary  is 
perhaps  not  quite  as  completely  satisfied 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  1960  military 
budget  as  he  has  suggested. 

To  me  the  amazing  thing  about  the 
Secretary's  address  is  that  it  has  caused 


such  a  minor  ripple  In  the  press.  Only 
one  article,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ex- 
plored the  implications  of  this  address, 
a  report  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shackford,  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Monday,  April  27.  Mr.  Shackford  sug- 
gests that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
is.  as  he  put  it.  "very  gingerly  trying  to 
prepare  the  American  people  for  bad 
news  ahead — more  taxes,  harder  work, 
greater  productivity,  fewer  luxuries,  and 
maybe  even  more  governmental  con- 
trols." 

Secretary  McElroy  in  his  address  says 
that  the  threat  of  increaised  Stoviet  mili- 
tary spending  is  something  "which  may 
force  us  to  make  some  hard  choices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  hard  choices  have  to  be 
made,  then  is  it  not  well  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  discuss  these  hard  choices 
now  with  the  Members  of  Congress  be- 
fore the  1960  military  budget  is  adopted? 
Perhaps  if  these  hard  choices  do  have  to 
be  made,  then  we  ought  to  begin  thinking 
about  them  this  year  rather  than  at  some 
future  date.  Because  the  longer  we  put 
off  such  hard  choices,  the  greater  will 
be  the  risk  we  run  that  our  response  to 
the  Soviet  challenge  will  not  be  suflBcient- 
ly  great. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  both  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
address  and  also  the  text  of  the  article 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shackford.  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

Thx   Paix    WoBLo's   CoMprrmoN    With 

COMMTTMISM 

(Talk  by  NeU  H.  McElroy.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner.  New 
York  City.  N.Y.,  April  23,  1959) 

The  last  time  a  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished group  was  in  1948 — Just  11  years 
ago — when  Mr.  Forrestal  reported  to  you  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  defenses. 

That  year,  1948,  was  a  year  of  great  and 
historic  change  In  the  mUltary  and  foreign 
policies  of  this  Nation.  Just  to  illustrate  how 
momentous  these  changes  were,  I  might  re- 
mind you  that  on  one  day  in  June  1948 — 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
first  peacetime  draft  law  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  and  on  the  very  next  day,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  approved  the  Vanden- 
berg  resolution — a  resolution  that  charted 
the  course  of  collective  security  for  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  the  free 
world — a  course  we  have  been  following  ever 
since.  These  were  2  days  in  which  the  stream 
of  our  history  was  diverted  into  new  and  un- 
tried channels. 

The  draft  law  of  1948,  plus  a  supplemental 
military  appropriation  of  over  $3  billion  in 
the  same  year,  represented  our  first  concrete 
efforts  to  rebuild  our  Military  Establishment 
from  Its  postwar  low. 

The  Vandenberg  resolution — In  the  foreign 
policy  field — was  an  unprecedented  depar- 
ture frc»n  anything  we  had  ever  befca*  at- 
tempted. Through  this  resolution  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  advised  the  Presi- 
dent of  certain  steps  it  thought  he  should 
Uke  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Tou  aU 
know  that  President  Trvunan  took  this  ad- 
vice— first  by  negotiating  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  In  succeeding  years  President 
Truman — then  President  Eisenhower — estab- 
lished a  whole  series  of  mutual  security 
arrangements — which  today  form  the  warp 
and  woof  of  oiu'  national  security  poUcy. 
Undermine  them  or  take  them  away  and  we 
would  have  to  evolve  a  brandnew  defense 
strategy,  If  we  were  given  the  time. 


Tou  gentlemen  who  publish  newspapers 
know  better  perhaps  than  any  other  group 
in  America  what  caused  us  to  take  those 
momentous  steps  in  1948.  You  remember 
because  you  lived  through  those  postwar 
days  of  frustration. 

Earlier,  you  had  written  about  the  hope 
for  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  world 
peace  through  international  resolve  and 
agreement.  Then  as  the  years  1945.  1946, 
and  1947  unfolded,  your  papers  were  forced. 
In  truth  and  objectivity,  to  publish  a  differ- 
ent story — a  story  of  partial  disillusion- 
ment— of  Ehaken  faith  in  a  scarred  United 
Nations,  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Soviet 
veto.  Gradually  It  became  painfully  ap- 
parent to  you  and,  through  you,  to  the 
American  people,  that  the  Communists  had 
no  intention  of  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the 
charter:  that  they  were  intent  on  nothing 
less  than  world  domination:  and  finally,  that 
we — the  United  States — were  the  main 
stumbling  block  in  their  path. 

Like  the  practical  people  we  are — we  re- 
acted to  the  all  too  apparent  danger.  Per- 
haps It  was  the  brutal  suppression  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  February  of  1948  that 
started  us  down  the  dual  highway  of  re- 
armament and  collective  security  we  ha\-e 
been  following  ever  since.  Certainly  this  first 
forcible  Communist  conquest  of  a  stable  free 
government  was  a  profound  shock  to  our 
people.  Again  what  they  read  in  news  ac- 
counts and  yoiu*  editorial  pages  shed  an  al- 
together new  light  on  the  power  and  com- 
plete ruthlessness  of  Communist  aggression. 

If  Czecho8lo\'akla  wasn't  enough  to  spell 
out  the  ultimate  Communist  aims — the  be- 
ginning of  the  Berlin  blockade  In  the  fol- 
lowing months  of  1948  was  the  convincer. 
This  was  the  first  great  probe  into  the  moral 
and  military  backbone  of  the  United  States. 
Would  we  allow  2  million  Berliners  to  starve? 
Would  we  turn  them  over  to  the  Russians 
to  be  exploited?  Or,  would  we  take  heroic 
measures? 

You  told  the  American  people  that  story 
too — the  story  of  the  airlift — we  fiew  sup- 
pUes  into  beleagruered  Berlin  for  month  after 

month.  We  moved  atomic  bomb  capable 
B-29  bombers  to  England.  We  broke  the 
Berlin  blockade.  But.  more  Important,  we 
demonstrated  to  the  Russians  and  the  whole 
world  that  we  would  not  yield  a  rightful 
position  to  a  threat  of  force.  We  had  met 
our  first  great  postwar  test.  It  was  only 
the  first  of  many  more  to  come  in  the  years 
between  then  and  now. 

But  in  1948,  as  you  told  this  story,  up  and 
down  the  face  of  this  peace-loving  land — 
and  told  It  as  only  a  free  objective  {vess 
can — our  people  got  the  point.  They  always 
will  when  the  facts  are  made  clear  to  them. 
America's  security  was  in  danger.  "Do 
something  about  It,"  they  told  their  leaders. 
So  their  leaders  did. 

The  Marshall  plan  sped  through  Con- 
gress— BO  did  the  Draft  Act  and  large  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  Finally,  in  the  closing  days  ot  the 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  the  Vandenberg 
resolution. 

These  steps  were  not  easy  for  America  to 
take.  The  Senate  resolution  was  violently 
attacked  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  some  newspapers— 
as  an  absolute  and  utter  abandonment  of 
traditional  American  foreign  policy.  Op- 
ponents cried  that  it  violated  the  counsel 
of  Oeorge  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  avoid  permanent  or  entangling  alliances. 
It  undermined  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
bring  on  a  third  world  war. 

Actually,  the  collective  seciu-ity  poUcy  of 
our  Government  was  approved  by  our  peo- 
ple in  the  b^inning  because  it  made  sense 
to  them  as  a  way  to  avoid  a  third  world  war. 
It  makes  Just  as  good  sense  today. 

I  have  gone  into  this  bit  of  history  be- 
tween Mr.  Forrestal's  appearance  before  you 
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and  mine  tonight — for  the  reason  that  I 
think  a  clear  understanding  of  the  events 
of  his  day  are  essential  to  a  comprehension 
of  today's  policies.  Ii  the  people  know  why 
the  Nation  had  no  option  but  to  go  forward 
with  collective  security  In  1948.  they  will 
better  understand  why  we  cannot  go  back- 
ward in  1959  and  beyond. 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  for  all  of  us  to 
reexamine — and  then  retell — the  story  of 
the  beginnings  of  today's  military  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  strategic  concept  of  this  coun- 
try for  survival  is  collective  security.  It  Is 
a  concept  on  which  the  military  posture  of 
the  Nation  is  based.  The  reasons  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  national  policy  of 
collective  security  In  the  forties — have  not 
lost  their  urgency  or  their  cogency  in  the 
fifties,  nor  will  they  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Basically,  the  doctrine  of  collective  se- 
curity requires  strength  among  our  allies 
around  the  world.  They  have  the  man- 
power and  they  have  the  will  to  preserve 
their  independence.  What  most  of  the  free 
world  countries  lack,  is  weapons  to  match 
the  manpower  and  the  will  of  their  people. 
What  we  do,  through  our  program  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  is  to  provide  such  coun- 
tries with  appropriate  weapons  and  with 
training  In  the  use  of  those  weapons. 

The  administration  of  the  military  assist- 
ance program  has  not  been  perfect,  but  it 
has  been  effective.  The  measure  of  its  effec- 
tiveness will  always  be  its  deterrent  effect 
on  Conununist  advances  into  free  world  ter- 
ritory— direct  and  indirect.  The  program 
was  inaugurated.  Just  10  years  ago,  to  build 
up  peaceful  barriers  to  further  conquest  by 
Soviet  communism.  I  believe  it  has  fulfilled 
that  purpose  admirably,  in  spite  of  occasional 
blunders  of  administration. 

Repeated,  bitter  attacks  on  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  leave  in  their  wake  a 
very  large,  never  answered  question — What  Is 
the  alternate  national  security  policy  to  be 
If  the  doctrine  of  collective  self-defense  is 
abandoned? 

The  President's  Committee  To  Study  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Program — 
otherwise  known  as  the  Draper  committee — 
has  recently  given  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. The  only  alternate  they  could  see  to 
our  foreign  assistance  program — and  they  so 
reported  to  President  Eisenhower — was  to 
take  "our  first  stand  in  the  last  ditch."  The 
Draper  committee  put  it  this  way: 

"The  choice  our  country  faces  is  very  real 
and  near  at  hand.  In  our  fascination  with 
our  own  mistakes,  and  the  constant  use  of 
foreign  aid  as  a  whipping  boy,  we  may  be 
gradually  choking  this  vital  feature  of  our 
national  security  to  death." 

To  this  1  can  only  add — with  the  full 
unanimous  support  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
staff — when  we  choke  the  military  assistance 
program  we  have  a  strangle  hold  on  our  own 
military  policy.  That  program  is  as  much 
in  our  national  self-interests  as  the  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  our  own  forces.  Both  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  own  protection. 

Now  let's  take  a  hard  look  at  our  own 
defenses — our  own  weapons  systems,  never 
forgetting  that  they  are  Integrated  into 
the  system  of  collective  security  I  have 
just  discussed. 

Any  nation  which  builds  Its  defense  posi- 
tion soundly  does  so  on  the  basis  of  its  spe- 
cial advantages.  That  is  exactly  what  Amer- 
ica has  proceeded  to  do  over  the  years.  We 
believe — considering  o\u"  geographical  posi- 
tion, our  allies  and  our  military  know-how — 
that  the  weapons  systems  we  have  evolved 
offer  the  best  possible  combination  to  keep 
anyone  from  attacking  us. 

Our  planned  programs  for  the  future  are 
responsive  to  all  the  variables  in  the  formula 
which  best  defines  America's  security  needs. 
They  will  respond  to  future  Intelligence  of 


Soviet  capabilities,  to  technological  break- 
throughs— which  we  constantly  seek — and  to 
the  changing  strengths  of  our  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements. 

America  has  today  the  strongest  air  strik- 
ing force  in  the  world.  This  force  is  com- 
posed of  the  largest  heavy  bomber  force  In 
existence,  as  well  as  the  "largest  medium 
bomber  force.  These  forces  are  backed  up  by 
mobile  carrier-based  aircraft  and  tactical 
fighter  bombers  stationed  in  many  strategic 
places  around  the  world. 

You  may  be  sure  that  these  bomber 
forces — all  four  of  them — will  be  kept  in  any 
status  of  alert  required  to  insure  their  ability 
to  deliver  unacceptable  punishment  to  any 
nation  which  might  attack  us.  They  are 
peaceful  barriers  to  aggression — [>eacef ui  but 
effective. 

I  feel  before  I  leave  the  weapons  business 
and  get  into  other  fields  that  affect  the  coun- 
try's security  I  should  make  some  comment 
on  the  so-called  missile  gap.  There  may  de- 
velop within  the  next  few  days  a  disparity 
between  the  number  of  long-range  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  in  our  stockpile  and 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union's.  I  said  "may 
develop,"  because  whether  a  gap  opens  up 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  willingness 
of  the  Kremlin  to  concentrate  on  the  produc- 
tion of  missiles  to  the  full-rated  capacity  of 
the  Russian  nation  and  its  satellites. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  believe  it  is  wrong,  to  compare  our 
heavy  weapons  delivery  systems,  category  by 
category,  and  Insist  on  being  numerically 
greater  in  each.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  built 
to  fit  our  needs — presumably  the  Soviet's  are 
selected  to  fit  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
needs.  So  long  as  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  have  an  overall  preponderance  of 
capability  to  deliver  high-potency  weapons — 
on  target — we  need  not  fear  attack.  We  have 
such  a  preponderance  now,  and  no  one  in 
this  administration — civilian  or  military — 
has  any  intention  of  allowing  this  condition 
to  change. 

The  military  strength  of  this  or  any  nation 
is  best  measured  by  adding  a  sum  total  of  its 
separate  strengths  Into  a  composite  whole. 
When  this  is  done  our  military  leaders,  and 
again  I  refer  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
conclude  that  our  composite  strength  is  ade- 
quate and  has  no  serious  gaps. 

This  calendar  year  1959  we  expect  to  add 
to  our  powerful  mixture  of  weapons  delivery 
systems  an  initial  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  capability — not  a  large  capability 
numerically — but  we  believe  approximately 
as  large  as  what  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
In  1959.  Our  planned  future  deployment  of 
ICBM's.  as  we  are  financing  them  In  the 
I960  budget,  provides  numbers  which  in  con- 
cert with  our  other  weapons  systems — such 
as  oiiT  massive  aircraft  strength  and  the 
Polaris  system — we  believe  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  deter  the  outbreak  of  general  war. 
The  military  program  of  this  country  is  based 
solely  on  what  Is  required  for  national  secu- 
rity. It  Is  not  determined  by  budgetary  cono 
slderations. 

Next  year  a  number  of  our  atomic  sub- 
marines will  be  carrying  deadly  Polaris  mis- 
siles. Just  one  uf  these  Polaris  submarines 
on  station,  ready  to  fire,  will  have  striking 
power  hundreds  of  times  more  effective  than 
the  first  and  only  atomic  bombs  dropped  In 
combat. 

The  Soviets  have  made  no  claim  to  the 
development  either  of  a  nuclear  powered 
submarine  or  a  Polaris  type  missile.  They 
are  fully  aware  of  the  military  advantages 
and  relative  invulnerability  of  this  weapons 
system.  So,  while  It  must  be  assxmied  that  at 
some  future  time,  the  Soviet  arsenal  will 
Include  Polaris  type  submarines.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  United  States  has  a  consider- 
able lead  In  this  highly  Important  weapons 
system. 


Next  year  also,  this  country  will  add  to  Ita 
offetulve  arnuunent  powerful  air-to-ground 
atomic  missiles — which  can  be  fired  from 
our  heavy  bombers  hundreds  of  miles  outside 
target  defense  areas. 

We  conndently  expect  that  oxir  own  mili- 
tary strength  Integrated  with  our  collective 
security  strategy  will  continue  to  be  success- 
ful In  discouraging  Communist  military  at- 
tack on  the  .free  world.  But  acceptance  of 
the  belief  that  the  Communists  will  hesitate 
to  use  military  conquest  as  a  means  to  their 
objective  of  world  domination  does  not  mean 
they  will  have  given  up  the  objective.  It 
only  signifies  that  the  Soviets  may  decide 
that  the  use  of  military  conquest  has  become 
unprofitable.  We  may  t>e  siue  that  such 
possible  abandonment  of  one  means  will 
only  cause  the  Communists  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  other  avenues  they  believe 
will  lead  them  to  absolute  world  power. 

Thus,  the  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  are  bound  to  be  pro- 
jected into  other  spheres  of  competition. 
We  must  be  alert  to  the  dangers  which 
may  develop  In  the  new  areas.  Let  me 
name  a  few  of  these  spheres.  First  and 
moet  Important — the  competition  for  the 
mind  of  man — all  else  Is  subsidiary  to  this 
battle  —  second,  economic  competition  — 
third,  competition  In  the  field  of  education. 

In  the  competition  for  the  mind  of  man 
the  free  world  has  for  export  the  best  and 
most  admired  product  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind— freedom — freedom  wrapf>ed  in  all 
kinds  of  packages — packages  so  attractive 
that  man  has  always  Jammed  the  world's 
marketplaces  wherever  they  could  be  pos- 
sessed. 

There  Is  freedom  of  religion  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  Buddhists  of  Tibet  and  the 
Moslems  of  the  Middle  East,  not  to  mention 
millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— > 
who  have  already  lost  this  freedom  to  Com- 
munist godlessness. 

There  is  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  preae 
so  respected  by  you  and  by  me  and  so  ab- 
horrent to  Communist  countries  where  con- 
trol of  information  media  Is  Indispensable 
to  oppression.  Freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  expression  rocked  all  of  Hungary 
in  a  few  hours.  It  Is  something  no  Commu- 
nist country  can  tolerate  and  survive.  They 
let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom — In  words  of 
Mao  Tse-tung— only  so  they  can  snip  off  the 
heads  of  the  09  they  won't  want  to  mature 
into  dangerous  thought. 

There  are  many  lesser  freedoms — all  of 
which  we  have  and  consider  essential  to  hap- 
piness— and  all  of  which  the  hUtory  of  the 
modern  world  tells  us  man  aspires  to  pos- 
sess. There  is  freedom  to  travel,  freedom  to 
live  as  one  wishes  and  where  one  wishes, 
freedom  to  work  as  one  pleases,  and  at  what 
one  pleases  and  freedom  to  save  and  invest 
in  ways  which  permit  the  Individual  to  share 
In  the  growth  of  the  country.  All  these  free- 
doms are  denied  In  the  Communist  world 
and  will  be  denied  to  the  people  of  any  nation 
which  comes  under  Communist  domination. 

The  recent  bruUl  aggression  by  Commu- 
nist China  against  Tibet  Is  a  classic  example 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Communist 
promises  and  agreements.  The  world  re- 
members the  words  of  Chou  En-lal  at  the 
Bandung  Conference — honeyed  soothing 
words,  cooing  to  all  its  neighbors  that  China 
stood — I  believe  "resolutely"  Is  the  Commu- 
nist word— for  noninterference  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  others. 

The  dramatic  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  In 
the  face  of  a  formal  agreement  to  respect 
the  religious  beliefs  and  political  system  of 
Tibet  should  convince  the  rest  of  Commu- 
nist China's  neighbors  of  Its  true  intentions. 
Thoee  intentions  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  were  aptly  put  by  Mr.  Allen  Dullee 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  stated: 
{"Their]  mission  continues  to  be  the  sub- 
version of  the  entire  free  world,  starting,  of 


course,  with  thoee  countries  which  are  the 
most  vulnerable." 

The  problem  we  must  solve  is  how  to  pre- 
vent those  nuwt  vulnerable  nations  from 
being  sucked  into  the  maw  of  Communist 
promises,  and  thus  lose  their  status  as  free 
nations.  Somehow  we  must  make  the  classic 
Communist  pattern  of  penetration  and  sub- 
version so  obvious  that  It  will  be  rejected 
summarily.  Recent  news  dispatches  and  edi- 
torials from  the  Middle  East  and  India  Indi- 
cate that  Communist  heavyhandedness  In 
the  Berlin  crisis.  In  Iraq,  and  In  llbet  Is 
making  Its  mark  on  the  mind  of  uncom- 
mitted men.  More  of  our  resources  and 
ingenuity  must  be  devoted  to  delineating 
clearly  these  true  Images  of  the  Communist 
technique  and  displaying  them  In  the  show- 
cases of  the  world. 

One  of  the  dramatic  demonstrations  of 
popular  decision  between  communism  and 
the  free  world  took  place  several  months  ago 
in  Berlin  where,  as  you  well  know,  the  Com- 
munist system  exists  In  the  very  same  city 
with  a  free  government.  In  a  city  election 
where  the  lines  were  clearly  drawn  the  Com- 
munist Party  candidates  of  West  Berlin  re- 
ceived less  than  2  percent  of  West  Berllners' 
ballots.  We  expect  and  are  confident  that 
the  world  will  make  this  same  choice  when- 
ever free  government  and  the  Communist 
variety  compete  In  the  open  market. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  speak  about  some 
of  the  tough  decisions  which  face  the  people 
of  this  country  If  we  are  to  prevail  In  non- 
military  as  well  as  military  spheres  of  com- 
petition with  the  Conununist  system.  I 
have.  In  the  past,  labeled  these  as  "hard 
choices." 

We  have  a  system  of  government  by  lawfr— 
where  as  much  freedom  of  choice  Is  left  to 
the  Itfdlvldual  as  is  consistent  with  those 
laws.  No  one  tells  o\ir  large  corporations 
how  much  of  their  profits  must  be  plowed 
back  Into  Industrial  expansion  nor  what  kind 
of  product  they  shall  m&ke  for  X  years  into 
the  future.  Similarly,  no  one  tells  Johnny 
or  Mary  or  their  parents,  what  their  educa- 
tion and  their  profession  shall  t>e. 

The  Communist  system  of  government 
controls  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  ours.  It 
prescribes  what  will  be  made,  how  it  will 
be  made  and  what  will  be  done  with  the 
finished  product.  Then  It  decides  how  much 
of  what  is  produced  will  be  used  for  the 
direct  beijefit  of  the  people — and  how  much 
will  be  used  for  military  purposes  or  rein- 
vested in  expansion  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. It  likewise  subordinates  the  wishes 
of  the  individual  in  its  system  of  education — 
a  system  where  quotas  are  established  in 
each  category  deemed  by  the  state  as  es- 
sential— and  all  facilities  and  resources — In- 
cluding human  resources — are  mobilized  to 
meet  the  estimated  needs. 

Since  we  are  In  competition  with  a  coun- 
try which  operates  by  a  totally  different  set 
of  rules,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  tighten 
our  belts  and  step  up  our  national  effort. 
Thus,  in  our  long  range  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  economic  and  edu- 
cational fields  we  may  l>e  faced  with  some 
difficult  decisions. 

In  the  economic  field,  for  Instance,  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  all  iU  failure  to  meet  an- 
nounced goals,  has  made  tremendous  strides 
in  developing  its  economy.  Its  total  output 
is  still  less  than  half  of  ours  but  by  diverting 
dictated  percentages  into  designated  chan- 
nels they  manage  to  stay  on  a  par  with  us 
In  some  fields  and  perhaps  even  go  ahead 
of  us  in  others.  For  one  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  devotes  twice  as  great  a  i>ercentage  of 
Its  gross  national  product  to  military  ends 
as  the  United  States  for  about  the  same  total 
military  expenditure  as  ours.  They,  simi- 
larly, devote  nearly  twice  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  their  total  output  to  Industrial 
expansion  as  this  country.  All  of  these 
things  they  cnn  do  because   the  state  wills 


that  the  people  must  do  without  the  con- 
sumer goods  their  people  want — and  our 
people  have  In  abundance. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  announced 
a  new  7-year  plan  and  boasts  that  by  1970 
or  sooner  she  will  advance  to  first  place  in 
both  voliune  of  production  and  per  capita 
production.  Our  intelligence  discounts  this 
claim  as  propaganda  but  the  discount  Is 
not  so  deep  as  to  encourage  complacency 
on  our  part.  Indeed,  we  anticipate  enough 
economic  progress  by  the  Soviets  to  predict 
probable  necessity  for  change  in  some  of  our 
economic  thinking  and  practices. 

Mr.  Allen  Dulles  estimates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could,  as  a  result  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity over  the  next  7  years.  Increase  her 
present  military  spending  by  50  percent. 
This  is  an  area  where  the  Soviet  Union's 
effort  must  be  matched  or  bettered.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  those  areas  which  may  force 
us  to  make  some  hard  choices.  We  either 
have  to  boost  our  own  gross  national  product 
so  that  whatever  Increase  may  be  required 
in  military  spending  will  not  disturb  other 
areas  of  our  economy  or  we  have  to  cut  down 
on  expenditures  in  those  other  areas  to 
compensate  for  the  Increased  military 
budget. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  also  channel  a  large 
percentage  of  her  increased  resources  over 
the  next  few  years  to  expand  her  trade  and 
aid  policies  with  those  vulnerable  but  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world.  This  course, 
too,  may  mean  changes  in  emphasis  in  our 
own  economy  and  sacrifices  for  our  people. 

We  can  no  more  afford  to  lose  the  economic 
competition  with  communism  than  we  can 
afford  to  fall  behind  militarily.  One  of  the 
major  Influences  In  attracting  the  mind  of 
man  to  one  system  of  government  as  opposed 
to  another  Is  demonstrated  success  In  eco- 
nomic growth.  Today  the  United  States  Is 
the  acknowledged  leader.  To  maintain  that 
position  of  leadership  we  may  have  to  di- 
vert more  of  our  output  Into  upholding  our 
worldwide  responsibilities  and  less  Into 
what  our  i>eople  would  like  to  have. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  meet  Soviet  eco- 
nomic competition  Is  to  Increase  our  own 
output.  This  may  mean  plowing  back  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  Into  capital  Investment  for  Indus- 
trial expansion,  the  kind  of  expansion  which 
will  provide  facilities  for  greater  production 
of  all  types  of  goods  including.  If  need  be, 
more  military  hardware.  It  may  mean  that 
our  people  will  have  to  learn  to  get  along 
with  less  in  current  consumption.  Othewise, 
we  may  come  out  second  t>est  in  a  competi- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  second  prize. 

I  believe  our  economic  system — like  our 
social  system — is  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
We  must  keep  both  systems  so  healthy  that 
no  country  to  which  a  freedom  of  choice  Is 
still  open  would  think  of  choosing  the  Com- 
munist way. 

In  the  field  of  educational  comi>etltion  we 
likewise  must  surge  forward.  Not  only  must 
we  keep  pace  with  the  rising  demands  of 
technology — but  we  must  train  more  and 
better  leaders  in  all  flelds  of  human  activ- 
ity— publishers,  military,  business,  labor, 
teachers,  politicians,  diplomats,  and  many 
others.  We  must  contrive  to  do  this,  within 
the  basic  framework  of  the  freedom  we  prize 
so  highly.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  truly  massive  national  effort  to  encour- 
age, help,  and  persuade  our  youth  along 
educational  lines  which  will  marshal  the 
Nation's  intellectual  resources. 

We  must  devise  means  to  reduce  mental 
wastage  to  a  minimum.  This  means  iden- 
tifying our  talented  youngsters  early.  But 
identifying  them  and  their  special  talents 
Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  They 
must  then  be  encoiuaged  and  stimulated  to 
continue  their  education  In  the  flelds  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted.  Parents,  teachers, 
and    community    leaders    must    Join    in    the 


effort  to  Influence  youth  toward  right  deci- 
sions In  the  field  of  education. 

Youngsters  need  guidance  and  intelligent 
persuasion.  Both  must  come  from  knowl- 
edgeable and  interested  adults.  It  follows 
that  a  need  exists  to  educate  adults  not  only 
in  what  the  C<Mnmimlsts  are  truly  after  but 
in  how  their  aims,  objectives,  and  practices 
require  certain  special  and  continuing  efforts 
In  our  own  educational  system.  X  know  a 
great  many  of  you  publishers  have  taken  the 
lead  in  fostering  adult  education  al<Hig  the 
lines  I  have  suggested.  This  is  a  continuing 
task  which  requires  conununlty  and  Individ- 
ual leadership  of  the  highest  order.  Thoee 
who  understand  the  threat  we  face  must 
conununicate  that  understanding  to  all  who 
touch  the  lives  of  our  children  to  the 
children  themselves. 

The  fact  that  we  operate  in  this  country 
on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice  doesn't 
mean  that  we  can't  do  something  about  guid- 
ing our  young  minds  into  clumnels  which 
will  increase  our  productivity  and  our  ca- 
pacity to  give  true  leadership — Intellectual 
and  cultural  as  well  as  economic  and  mili- 
tary— to  the   free   world. 

We  have  certain  known,  well-deflned  gaps 
in  our  educational  system — such  as  weak- 
nesses In  science,  mathematics,  and  language 
instruction.  Oiu-  educational  leaders  and 
responsible  members  of  our  communities  are 
hard  at  work  defining  the  extent  of  our  edu- 
cational gape  and  now  they  may  be  bridged. 
Already  they  have  concluded  we  will  need 
better  teachers  and  more  of  them  and  that 
we  will  have  to  pay  them  more.  This  will 
mean  more  taxes  for  our  people — an  unpleas- 
ant but.  in  my  Judgment,  a  necessary  price 
to  pay  for  the  development  of  our  most  val- 
uable resource.     Another  hard  choice. 

I  know  it  is  clear  to  all  those  here  present 
that  America  does  face  a  stz-uggle  for  sur- 
vival. In  facing  this  fact  we  should  oc- 
caslonaUy  remind  ourselves  that  we  have 
tremendous  advantages  over  those  who  have 
announced  that  they  will  bury  us. 

We  have  stronger  defense  forces  and  we 
Intend  to  keep  this  posture. 

We  have  strong  and  loyal  allies.  We  can 
and  must  keep  those  allies  strong  with  what- 
ever military  and  economic  assistance  Is  re- 
quired. 

We  have  a  strong,  healthy,  efficient  econ- 
omy— the  economic  growth  of  Soviet  Russia 
raises  questions  for  us  as  to  how  we  may 
best  use  the  output  of  our  economy  in  order 
to  serve  our  own  i>eople  and  the  free  world. 

We  have  a  system  of  education  which  has 
made  our  country  great — has  offered  oppor- 
tunity unlimited  for  individuals  with  the 
right  kind  of  guidance  and  the  right  kind  of 
inner  drive.  Some  gaps  have  developed — in 
curriculum  weakness,  in  neglect  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  in  lack  of  pupil  motiva- 
tion. These  gaps  are  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  placed  on  us  by  our  p>osltion 
of  world  leadership.    They  must  be  closed. 

We  have  freedom — all  the  freedoms  in  the 
spectrum — freedoms  without  which  the 
.spirit  of  man  withers  and  dies.  Here,  above 
all,  is  the  source  of  our  strength — the  shine 
of  our  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  seek  only  to  preserve  those  freedoms — 
for  ourselves,  and  for  others  who  aspire  to 
live  and  worship  outside  the  suffocating,  god- 
less. Communist  system.  With  these  advan- 
tages and  a  sense  of  dedication  to  their  pres- 
ervation there  is  no  struggle  we  cannot  win. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Apr.  27, 
1959] 

More  Taxes,  Fewer  Luxuries  Are  in  Offinc — 
U.S.  New  "Dig  In"  Era  To  Top  Red,  Experts 
Warn 

(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 
Very  gingerly,  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  trying  to  prepare  the  Amer- 
ican jjeople  for  bad  news  aliead — more  taxes. 
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harder  work,  greater  productivity,  fewer  lux- 
uries, and  maybe  even  more  governmental 
controls. 

If  high  administration  spokesmen  mean 
what  they  are  saying,  they  believe  such  steps 
wiU  be  necessary  If  the  United  3totes  U  to 
meet  an  Intensified  Soviet  mlllUry-economlc 
challenge. 

The  administration  prophets  so  far  are 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Director  Allen  W. 
Dulles  and  Defense  Secretary  Nell  McElroy. 
Their  cautious  soundings  are  being  made  In 
the  midst  of  the  budget  battle  with  Con- 
greas,  but  also  as  the  economy  surges  toward 
record  highs. 

WARNING 

Allen  Dulles  launched  the  first  trial  bal- 
loon In  this  direction  early  this  month  In 
a  speech  warning  about  the  rapid  rate  of 
Increase  In  Industrial  production  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  estimated  that  further  Soviet  Increases 
In  the  next  7  years  would  make  It  possible 
for  Nlklta  Khrvishchev,  If  he  wishes,  to  In- 
crease military  spending  50  percent  and  di- 
vert large  resources  to  his  trade-and-ald 
campaigns  In  uncommitted  nations. 


The  unpleasant  poMlbllltles  In  this  for 
Americans  was  left  to  Mr.  McElroy  to  dis- 
cuss In  his  address  to  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association.  Although 
there  was  emphasis  on  the  claim  that  the 
Unlte«l  States  militarily  Is  stronger  today 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  the  most  Important 
section  of  the  address  discussed  the  hard 
choices  Americans  will  have  to  make  to  keep 
the  balance  that  way. 

HIS    VIEWS 

Mr.  McElroy  warned  that  the  United  States 
cannot  let  the  Soviets  best  us  in  either  mili- 
tary strength  or  economic  competition.  His 
pictiu-e  went  like  this: 

Military:  "The  Soviet  Union's  effort  (pos- 
sible 50  percent  increase)  must  be  matched 
or  bettered.  •  •  •  We  either  have  to  boost 
our  own  gross  national  production  so  that 
whatever  Increase  may  be  required  In  mili- 
tary spending  will  not  disturb  other  areas 
of  our  economy,  or  we  will  have  to  cut  down 
on  expenditures  In  those  other  areas  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Increased  military  budget." 

Economic:  "One  of  the  major  Influences  In 
attracting  the  mind  of  man  to  one  system 
of   government    as   opposed    to   another    Is 


demonstrated  success  In  economic  growth. 
Today  the  United  States  Is  the  acknowledged 
leader.  To  maintain  that  position  of  leader- 
ship we  may  have  to  divert  more  of  our  out- 
put Into  upholding  our  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities and  less  Into  what  people  would  like 
to  have." 

THE   LIST 

Some  things  Mr.  McElroy  said  would  have 
to  be  done  If  we  are  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviets: 

Plow  back  a  larger  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  into  capital  Investment  for 
Industrial  expansion. 

Produce  more  military  hardware.  If  the 
Soviets  move  in  that  direction. 

"Learn  to  get  along  with  less  In  current 
consumption." 

"More  taxes"  to  pay  for  better  education. 

"We  anticipate  enough  economic  progress 
by  the  Soviets."  Mr.  McElroy  said,  "to  predict 
probable  necessity  for  change  in  some  of  our 
economic  thinking  and  practices." 

He  didn't  detail  changes  contemplated,  but 
warned  that  if  we  fall  to  meet  the  Soviet 
economic-military  challenge,  "we  may  come 
out  second  best  in  a  competition  for  which 
there  is  no  second  prize." 


SENATE 

TlESDAY.   M.VY   5,   1959 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God.  before  the  day's  per- 
plexities close  in  about  us.  we  are  grate- 
ful for  these  sacred  moments  dedicated 
to  the  upward  look. 

When  we  peer  down  we  see  only  the 
baser  and  more  ignoble  part  of  life.  If 
we  look  about  us  we  see  only  the  con- 
fusions and  limitations. 

If  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  skyline  we 
begin  to  see  the  unity  and  the  order  of 
life. 

If  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  hills,  even 
as  Thy  servant,  the  psalmist  of  old,  we 
are  conscious  o/  ranges  and  powers  be- 
yond our  puny  Teach. 

We  confess  that  as  we  tread  the  drab 
and  dreary  path  of  clutching  daily  duties, 
we  so  often  do  not  see  high  enough  or  far 
enough,  and  so  we  are  caught  in  a  con- 
fusion which  blinds  and  cheats  us. 

Teach  us  that  we  shall  find  the  way 
out  only  as  we  look  away  from  our  baf- 
flements to  the  unchanging  mountain 
peaks  of  truths  and  values  and  relation- 
ships which  pierce  the  horizons  of  faith 
and  which  are  always  waiting  to  gladden 
our  questing  vision  and  quiet  our  per- 
turbed souls. 

And  so.  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  hills, 
by  the  alchemy  of  Thy  grace  may  our 
prayers  turn  to  pageants  of  living  and 
giving. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.   Amen. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. May  1,  1959.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


PRELIMINARY  CONCLUSIONS  OP 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ment, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  April  29.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  my  mu- 
tual security  message  last  month.  I 
stated  that  the  bipartisan  Committee  To 
Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram would  soon  render  an  interim  re- 
port, and  that  after  study  of  this  report 
I  would  submit  to  Congress  such  recom- 
mendations thereon  as  I  should  deem 
appropriate. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  eminent 
Americans,  has  made  an  excellent  study 
of  the  grave  perils  inherent  in  Commu- 
nist military,  economic,  and  political  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  world.  It  has 
pointed  out  that  without  a  continuing 
and  effective  mutual  security  program 
our  single  and  unthmkable  alternative  is 
"to  seek  survival  in  isolation — a  state  of 
siege — as  the  world  continues  to  shrink." 
The  Committee  has  highlighted  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  truly  mutual  effort,  and 
after  firsthand  observation  by  its  mem- 
bers has  noted  the  important  strength- 
ening of  the  free  world  through  our  as- 
sistance— assistance  which  strengthens 
us  as  it  strengthens  oiu*  allies. 

Rightly  the  Committee  has  emphasized 
the  need  for  modernization  of  free  world 
military  forces,  particularly  In  the 
NATO  area.  It  has  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  level  of  commit- 


ments in  fiscal  year  1960.  pointing  out 
that  such  an  increase  would  not  involve 
a  significant  increase  in  expenditures 
during  that  year.  I  believe,  with  the 
Committee,  that  NATO  force  moderniza- 
tion must  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  sound 
decisions  permit. 

The  unanimous  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  interim  report  confirm  the 
imperative  need  for  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  the  full  amount 
requested  for  both  economic  and  military 
assistance  in  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1960.  With  this 
full  amount  available,  I  shall.  In  sup- 
port of  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, direct  full  use  of  the  flexibility 
which  Congress  has  wisely  provided  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  including  the 
continRsncy  fund.  Progress  to  imple- 
ment the  Committee's  recommendations 
can  be  made  in  this  way.  Nonetheless, 
even  including  these  measures,  as  well 
as  our  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the 
operational  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  program,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
carrying  out  of  essential  equipment  and 
training  programs,  including  the  force 
modernization  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  will  require  additional  au- 
thority to  obligate  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  Undoubtedly  more  funds  will  be 
required  should  the  Congress  fail  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  amount  already  re- 
quested. 

Late  this  fall.  I  shall  review  the  then- 
current  status  of  our  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  Committee's  recommendations. 
This  review  will  encompass  then- 
existing  world  conditions  as  shaped  by 
developments  over  the  next  few  months, 
the  rate  of  force  modernization,  par- 
ticularly in  the  NATO  area,  and,  of 
course,  the  progress  of  1960  procure- 
ments for  NATO  and  other  areas.  In 
the  light  of  this  review.  I  will  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  review  will  enable  me  to 
take  full  account  of  the  Committee's 
recommendations  also  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  military  assistance  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1961. 
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I  again  emphasize  that  the  program 
already  before  the  Congress  is  the  mini- 
mum required  to  support  our  own  Na- 
tion's security  and  the  common  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

I  enclose  the  Committee's  Interim  re- 
port for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

DWTCHT  D.   ErSENHOWEK. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1271)  to  donate  to  the  pueblo 
of  Isleta  certain  Federal  property  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  followmg  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  839.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  Irrigation 
charges  against  non -Indian-owned  lands 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  section  17(b) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939: 

H.R.  2497.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  lo- 
cated in  Idaho  to  the  Boise  and  Payette 
National  Forests; 

H.R.  3335.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
portionment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  certain  coau  of  the  Taklma  Federal 
reclamation  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4664.  An  act  to  credit  to  postal  reve- 
nues certain  amounts  in  connection  with 
postal  activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  4821.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  12.  1955.  PubUc  Law  378,  84th  Con- 
gress (69  Stat.  707),  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional relief  for  losses  sustained  In  the 
Texas  City  disaster; 

H Jl.  5283.  An  act  to  revlee  the  boundaries 
of  the  Monteeuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment. Ariz  .  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HR.  5483.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial.  N.C., 
and  for  other  purfjoses; 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide 
Increases  In  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R  5728  An  act  to  set  aside  and  reserve 
Memalooee  Island.  Columbia  River.  Oreg.,  for 
the  use  of  the  Dalles  Dam  project  and  trans- 
fer certain  property  to  the  Yakima  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  exchange  therefor; 

H.R.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  act  of  September  11. 1957;  and 

HR.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish safeguards  relative  to  the  accumula- 
tion and  final  disposition  of  certain  bene- 
fits in  the  case  of  Incompetent  veterans. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
at  the  fifth  national  jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America; 


H.R.  296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equlpirent  and  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
world  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  la 
the  Philippines  In  1959; 

H.R.  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  V. 
Cashen; 

H.R.  1453  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mathilde  Ringol: 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Logan 
Duff; 

H.R.  1536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Damlon  (Maria  Saveria  D'Amello). 
Sister  Maria  Tarclsla  (Maria  Giovanna 
Fenuta),  and  Sister  Mary  Regina  (Maria 
Llzzl); 

H  R.  1691.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
O.  Newsome; 

H.R.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlml- 
trios  Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James 
Kondolous ) ; 

H.R.  2063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OUs 
Parks.  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey; 

H.R.  2099.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  posthu- 
mous cash  award  in  recognition  of  the  scien- 
tific contributions  In  the  field  of  electronic 
ordnance  by  the  late  Paul  M.  Tedder; 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13 — 
wage  earners'  plans — of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  to  Mllo  O.  and 
Patricia  Wlngard; 

H.R.  2295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sterllon 
Corp.; 

HJl.  2603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Hydrotherm  Corp.; 

US..  2949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LoU  K. 
Alexander; 

H.R.  2975.  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  in  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreements  by  author- 
ized officials,  to  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  subsequently  de- 
termined to  be  Inconsistent  with  applicable 
regulations; 

H.R.  3095.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins.  Jr.; 

HJt.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modern  naval  vessels; 

H.R.  3939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
X.  Speer; 

H.R.  4121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  survivors  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  Korean  hos- 
tilities; 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham,  John  A.  Carroll,  Forrest  E.  Rob- 
inson, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Sllmon.  and 
David  N.  Wilson; 

H.R.  4615.  An  act  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  naval  service 
of  liability  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the  value  of  transportation  requests  er- 
roneously furnished  to  them  by  the  United 
States;  and 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  to  author- 
ize the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  buUdlngs  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  839.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
Washington,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HH.  1778.  An  act  to  amend  section  17(b) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939; 

H.R.  2497.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  lo- 
cated In  Idaho  to  the  Boise  and  Payette  Na- 
tional Forests: 


H.R.  3335.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  certain  costs  of  the  Yakima  Federal  rec- 
lamation project,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5262.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Monteziima  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5488.  An  act  to  revise  the  boimdarles 
of  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial,  N.C., 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5728.  An  act  to  set  aside  and  reserve 
Memaloose  Island.  Columbia  River.  Oreg., 
for  the  use  of  the  Dalles  Dam  project  and 
transfer  certain  property  to  the  Taklma 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  exchange  therefor;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4644.  An  act  to  credit  to  postal  reve- 
nues certain  amounts  in  connection  with 
postal  activities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  4821.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1955,  Public  Law  378,  84th  Congress 
(69  Stat.  707),  so  as  to  provide  additional 
relief  for  losses  sustained  In  the  Texas  City 
disaster;  and 

H.R.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  September  11.  1957;  to  the  Cbmmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  safe- 
guards relative  to  the  accumulation  and 
final  disposition  of  certain  benefits  In  the 
case  of  Incomjjetent  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Antititist 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  mm- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Twas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  moment  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  the 
nomination  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  I  announce  that  when  we  com- 
plete the  call  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
and  the  morning  hour,  we  shall  return 
to  executive  session,  to  consider  the  nom- 
ination of  the  distinguished  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Potter 
Stewart. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  during  the 
week  though  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
I  shall  list  them,  we  expect  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of— 

Calendar  No,  221.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  95,  authorizing  reprinting  of 
House  Document  451  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress; 
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Calendar  No.  141,  Senate  bill  44,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  Calllomia.  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

Calendar  No.  142.  Senate  bill  72,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

Calendar  No.  185.  Senate  bill  1120,  to 
amend  section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  with  respect  to  the  reserves  required 
to  be  maintained  by  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  against  de- 
posits; and 

Calendar  No.  186,  Senate  bill  1082,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  provide  safeguards  against  merg- 
ers and  consolidations  of  banks  which 
might  lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  banking. 

We  have  an,  agreement  between  mem- 
bers of  the  policy  committee  that  Cal- 
endar No.  185,  Senate  bill  1120,  and 
Calendar  No.  186,  Senate  bill  1062.  will 
not  be  considered  on  Wednesday.  So  I 
should  like  to  have  those  bills  considered 
either  today  or  Thursday. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  I  shall  give  the 
Senate  fiuther  information,  as  I  am 
able  to  obtain  it  from  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  the  nomination  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  Donald  R.  Kempton.  to  be 
postmaster  at  Laurelville.  Ohio,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
convention  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQUT,  from  tJb«  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  B.  86th  Congress,  1st  session. 
A  convention  between  the  United  States  oX 
America  and  Cuba  for  the  conservation  of 
shrimp,  signed  at  Havana  on  August  IS, 
1938  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  3). 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
DO  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
iK>mination8  on  Uie  calendar,  beginning 
with  the  nomination  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  will  be  stated. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  th«  nomination 
of  Henry  C.  Wallich.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  J.  Halltihan.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  expir- 
ing June  30,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Earl  Freeman  Hastings,  of  Arizona, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  a  term  expir- 
ing June  5. 1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  S.  Hazard  Gillespie.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION     ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

AMZNDUENT     or     ACKICULTintAL     AOJUSTMENT 

Act  or  1938,  Rklatimg  to  Pxesksvation  or 
UNtrsKD   Acreage   ALuLoticents 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, referring  to  letter  of  March  6, 
1959.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  377  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  preeemitlon  of  unused  acre- 
age allotments,  and  suggesting  a  modifica- 


tion in  the  bill  submitted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Rxporr  on  FxDEaAL  OoNTUBtrnoNS  Pbockaic 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  contributions,  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

REPomx  ON  MiLrrAST  Pkime  CoNraAcrs  With 
Business  Fikms  in  the  United  States  roa 
Experimental,  Developmental,  and  Re- 
search Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  military 
prime  contracts  with  buslnras  firms  In  the 
United  States  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, and  reaearcb  work  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Curreucy. 

Improvement  or  Department  or  State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  of  May  26,  1940.  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report   on    Kxamination    or   Programs   por 

CONSTRTTCTINO     AND     EQUIPPINO     AIR     FOBCS 
ACAOEMT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
grams for  constructing  and  equipping  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 
dated  April  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

PxTBLic  Land  Ursam  and  Business  Sttes  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  classification, 
segregation,  and  disposal  of  public  lands 
chiefly  valuable  for  urban  and  business  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflain. 

Pttblic  Land  Administration  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur]x>ses 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Establishment  or  Arctic   Wildlife  Range, 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  establlslunent  of  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range,  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Repeal  or  Sijbpi vision  C,  Section  18.  Banx- 
RUPTCT  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  subdivision  c  of  section  18  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  41c)  so  as  to 
eliminate  verification  under  oath  of  plead- 
ings (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    or    Deportation    or    Aliens- 
Withdrawal  or  Names 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names  of  Erica 
Welsz  and  Otto  Weiss  from  a  report  relating 
to  aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  sus- 
pended, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
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uary    15,    19S8:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

Report  or  Department  or  Health,  Ebttcation, 
AND  Wblparb 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu* 
cation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PETrnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Assemblt  Joint  Resolution  29 

"Relative  to  the  dredging  of  Redwood  City 
Harbor 

"Whereas  in  1945  the  U3-  Congress  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  au- 
thorized the  Improvement  of  the  Redwood 
City  Harbor  to  be  accomplished  by  deepen- 
ing the  channel  across  San  Bruno  Shoal, 
deepening  the  entrance  channel  from  the 
bay  to  the  harbor,  and  enlarging  the  exist- 
ing turning  basin;  and 

"Whereas  the  lmportan<;e  of  the  port  of 
Redwood  City  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
is  Illustrated  by  the  fAct  that  the  statistics 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  show  the  total 
ocean  commerce  handled  at  the  j)ort  of  Red- 
wood City  to  be  46  percent  as  large  as  that 
handled  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  for 
outbound  ocean  commerce  alone  the  statis- 
tics show  that  the  tonnage  handled  at  the 
port  of  Redwood  City  was  94  percent  of  that 
handled  at  the  port  of  San:  Francisco;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  appr^oval  by  Congress 
of  these  proposed  channel  Improvement  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by  the 
port  of  Redwood  City  out  of  its  earnings  In 
contemplation  of  these  authorized  Improve- 
ments and  also  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  by  private  Industry  In  con- 
templation of  these  improvements.  Including 
an  Investment  of  about  $1  million  by  the 
Leslie  Salt  Co.  In  providing  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  loading  of  s^lt.  In  bulk,  to 
Tessels,  which  facilities  through  contractual 
arrangement  with  the  port  of  Redwood  City 
are  to  be  made  available  to  the  port  for  the 
loading  by  direct  movement  between  rail 
cars  and  vessels  of  commodities  In  bulk 
other  than  salt;  and 

"Whereas  the  cargo  tonnage  now  handled 
at  the  port,  3,037.461  tons  In  1956.  far  ex- 
ceeds what  was  considered  ]>rospective  when 
the  Improvement  project  for  the  harbor  was 
approved  by  Congress  in  1945  by  a  ratio  of 
nearly  3  to  1;  the  number  of  deep-draft 
vessels  now  calling  at  the  port.  151  in  1958, 
far  exceeds  the  number  that  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  the  1945  authorization; 
and  an  additional  2,175  barges  loaded  with 
cargo  transited  the  port's  i  channel  d\irlng 
1958:  Now.  therefore,  be  It  J 

"Resolved  by  the  Aitnemblj/  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Immediate  construction  of  the 
improvements  provided  for  in  the  1945  au- 
thorization for  ImprovementJB  for  the  port  of 
Redwood  City:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  tiie  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Caiuornla  in  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States." 


A  Joint  reaolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Joint  Ccsnmittee 
OD.  Atomic  Energy: 

"AaSEMBLT    JOIKT    RESOLUTION    15 

"Relative   to  atomic  energy  and   radiation 
protection 

"Whereas  California  is  a  large  user  of 
atomic  energy  and  radioactive  materials  In 
Industry,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  research; 
and 

"Whereaa  radiation.  If  improperly  used, 
presents  a  potential  hazard  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  by  the  Federal 
Government  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of 
that  act  upon  the  State's  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  field  of  health  and 
safety:  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  a  questionable  area 
of  State  Jurisdiction  regarding  facilities  and 
materials  licensed  by  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  are  po- 
tentially dangerous  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  human  beings;  and 

"Whereas  while  the  Atomic  En«-gy  Com- 
mission has  indicated  upon  many  occasions 
Its  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and 
Its  desire  for  State  assistance  In  Inspection 
and  enforcement,  neither  Congrees  nor  the 
Commission  has  clarified  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government,  including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
States  in  this  regard:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  which  will  clarify  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  from  radiation  hazards  Incident  to 
the  possession  or  use  of  those  facilities  and 
materials  licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"8.  559 
"Resolution  memorializing  the   Congress  of 

the  United  States  relative  to  providing 

free  medical  care  to  aged  persons 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  free  medical  care  to  aged  persons; 
and 

"Whereas  It  is  essential  to  the  economy 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  those  persons  on  the  social  se- 
curity rolls  be  provided  with  hospital,  surg- 
ical and  nursing  care;  and 

"Whereas  those  persons  receiving  social 
security  are  on  limited  fixed  Incomes  which 
do  not  provide  for  such  emergencies:  and 

"Whereas  such  persons  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  look  for  assistance  in  such  emer- 
gencies to  public  or  private  welfare  agen- 
cies; and 

''Whereas  It  is  essential  that  Immediate 
consideration  be  given  to  this  serious  prob- 
lem:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
earnestly  request  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  {M-ovidlng  for 
free  hospital,  surgical  and  nursing  care  for 
those  persons  qualified  iinder  the  social  se- 
c\irlty   provisions   of  the  old-age   and   stir- 


▼Ivors'  Insurance  law  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  approve  stich  legisla- 
tion; and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is- 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congree*  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  requesting  that  they  lend  their 
best  efforts  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"Concurrent    resolution    expressing    to    the 
Governor    of    the    State    and    the    distin- 
guished citizens   who  appeared  with  him 
the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the 
general  assembly  and  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  whom  they  represent,  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  they  presented  the 
views  of  this  State  on  the  civil  rights  bills 
now  under  consideration  before  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
oC  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house     " 
of     representatives     concurring.     That     the 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  great  State,  whom  they 
represent,    congratulate    the    committee    of 
distinguished  citizens  from  the  State,  com- 
posed of  the  Honorable  Ernest  F.  Rollings, 
Governor:    the   Honorable   Edgar   A.   Brown, 
national     committeeman;      the     Honorable 
Thomas    H.    Pope,    State    chairman    of    the 
Democratic    Party:     the    Honorable    Daniel 
McLeod.  attorney  general;  the  Honorable  tu 
Marlon  Gressette,  State  senator  from  Cal- 
houn County,  and  the  Honorable  R.  E.  Mc- 
Nalr,  representative  from  Allendale  County, 
chairmen  of  the  senate  and  house  Judiciary 
committees,  respectively,  for  the  very  prac- 
tical  and   able  manner  in  which   they  pre- 
sented   to    the    subcommittee    of    the    U.S. 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees  the  ^ 

views  of  the  people  of  this  State  In  the 
hearings  on  civil  rights  held  In  Washington 
on  the  14th  of  AprU. 

"Not  only  the  people  of  our  State,  but  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  will  do  well  to  read 
and  ponder  the  testimony  given  before  the 
subcommittees  by  these  patriotic  citizens  of 
these  United  States. 

"The  statements  made  by  GovernOT  Holl- 
Ings  and  other  members  of   his  delegation    ' 
have    been    extensively    publicized    In    the 
press  of  this  State. 

"While   we   find  it  difficult   to   even   at- 
tempt  to  abbreviate    these  statements,   we 
wish  to   point  out  Just  a  few  of  the  high         ^ 
points    of    the     testimony    given    by    the 
Governor — 

"First,  he  said  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  are  a  people  of  tolerance  and 
understanding  and  have  lived  In  peace  and 
harmony  with  racial  and  religloxis  differences 
for  many  years.  This  was  aptly  Illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
16  years  a  citizen  of  the  Jewish  faith  had 
been  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
a  predominantly  Protestant  body;  that 
during  the  past  week.  Jimmy  Leventls,  a 
Greek  boy.  had  been  elected  president  of  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  by  other  Incidents  of  like 
nattire. 

"Then  he  pointed  out  that  schools  are 
Intended  for  education  and  not  for  Integra- 
tion or  social  experimentation. 

"He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  now  In  Its  em- 
ploy more  than  7,200  Negro  school  teach^-rs, 
more  Negro  school  teachers  than  are  em- 
ployed by  the  populous  States  of  New  Tork. 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Rhode  Island.  Massa- 
chusetts,   and    Connecticut   combined,   thus 
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llUtstxatln|r>  i'^  »  T^T  practical  way  that  we. 
In  South  Carolina,  don't  Just  speak  of  oppor- 
tunity In  Idle  terms,  but  actually  give  It. 
He  pointed  out  with  ccmvlnclcg  clarity  how 
the  enforcement  of  the  provlaiona  of  th* 
bills  would  encompass  the  rights  of  all  of 
the  States  In  the  Union  In  areas  now  re- 
served to  them  other  than  the  Integratlai 
of  schools. 

"Finally,  he  pleaded  with  great  force  and 
sincerity  not  to  destroy  the  friendship, 
education,  culture,  and  opportunity  of  both 
races  by  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bills  then 
pending  before  the  committee. 

"In  order  that  the  subcommittees  which 
have  the  bills  under  consideration  may 
know  that  the  presentation  made  before 
them  by  the  distinguished  South  Carolinians 
has  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  it  Is 
further  resolved  that  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
respective  subcommittees  and  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  general  assembly  also  expresses 
to  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  this  State  Its  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  which  they  gave  to  the 
delegation  In  presenting  the  views  of  the 
delegation  to  the  subcommittee,  and  re- 
quests that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  each  of  them." 

A  letter,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  George  Washington  Williams,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  relating  to  foreign  aid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations. 

The  petition  ot  Frank  B.  Scheets,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  relating  to  labor-management 
relations:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Verdugo  Dis- 
trict. California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Olendale,  Calif.,  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  House  Dn -American 
Activities  Committee,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble. 


CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  collea^nie,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston  1,  I  present  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  memoraliz- 
iag  Congress  to  retain  Fort  Jackson  as  a 
permanent  training  installation.  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  c<»icur- 
rent  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and,  under 
the  rtile,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNornuisNT      RxsoLtrrioN      MKMOKiia.izTN0 

Congress  To   Retain   Fort  Jackson   as  a 

Permanent  TRAn«iNO  Installation 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  constantly 

faced  with  the  problem  of  defending  Itself 

from  attacks  of  our  enemies;  and 

Whereas  since  World  War  II  many  of  oiir 
training  installations  have  been  abandoned 
by  our  Government,  only  to  be  reactivated 
at  great  expense;  and 

Whereas  Fort  Jackson  is  presently  ojierat- 
Ing  as  a  basic  training  Installation  for  young 
men  undergoing  Infantry  training  and  Is 
Ideally  situated  for  year-round  training  and 
as  such  can  be  fully  utilized;  and 

Whereas  the  memt>ers  of  the  general  as- 
sembly have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Fort  Jackson  and  to  observe  for  themselves 
the  splendid  facilities  and  training  being 
carried  on  there  under  Its  commanding  gen- 
eral, MaJ.  Oen.  Christian  H.  Clarke,  Jr.;  and 
Whereas  with  the  present  facilities  avaU- 
able  and  the  vast  area  embodied  within  Its 


confines,  future  exptanslon  could  be  easily 
made  with  the  least  amount  of  cost  to  ths 
Government  and  it  would  b«  Impracticable 
and  costly  to  ever  dJscontinus  ths  us*  of  this 
Installation;  and 

Whereas  the  relationship  with  the  people 
of  this  State  and  the  personnel  at  Fort  Jack- 
son has  always  been  one  of  cordiality  and  co- 
operation and  the  people  in  this  State  de- 
sire Fort  Jackson  continue  as  a  permanent 
installation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  Congress  be 
memorlallEed  to  continue  Fort  Jackson  as  a 
permanent  installation  for  our  military 
forces  and,  if  Congress  deems  it  necessary 
that  our  training  facilities  be  expanded,  that 
Fort  Jackson  be  utilized  for  this  purpose; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  cc^pies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  to 
each  Senator,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  each  House. 


YOUTH  CONSE31VATION  CORPS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  recently  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee,  wiiose  chairman  is  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Jennings 
Randolph,  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
bill  proposing  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  of  150,000  young  men  to  work  on 
needed  conservation  projects  on  our  na- 
tional and  State  lands — S.  812. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  on  May  11  and 
12,  which  will  be  good  news  for  very 
many  organizations  in  both  the  field  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  conservation  of  youth. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  the  wide- 
spread support  which  this  legislation  is 

receiving,  Is  the  resolution  No.  16  adopted 
by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
at  their  37th  annual  convention  on 
April  25,  1959,  relative  to  this  proposaL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RssoLtmoN  18 — Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Whereas  there  exists  a  great  backlog  of 
important  but  neglected  opportunities  for 
resource  Improvement  through  applied  con- 
servation practices;  and 

Whereas  this  backlog  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  present  Federal  and  State  conservation 
programs  and  is  estimated  to  require  an  out- 
lay during  a  10-year  period  of  93  billion  for 
forest  Improvement  and  management,  $4.5 
billion  for  soil  conservation  and  watershed 
protection,  $1  billion  for  rangeland  improve- 
ments, $2  billion  for  development  and  im- 
provement of  outdoor  recreation  facllitlee, 
and  SI  billion  to  improve  wildlife  refuges; 
and 

Whereas  there  exists  an  Increasing  number 
of  young  men  in  the  18-  to  22-year  age  brack- 
et who  are  finished  with  formal  education, 
and  are  finding  rewarding  employment  op- 
portunities Increasingly  difllcult  to  secure, 
resulting  In  a  waste  of  their  abilities  and 
talents,  and  In  lowered  morale:  and 

Whereas  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
program  of  the  depression  years  proved  an 
effective  and  efBcleiit  means  for  accomplish- 
ing essential  conservation  work  while  pro- 
viding worthwhile  employment,  a  wholesome 
and   healthful    environment,    and    excellent 


•ducatlon  and  taralnteg  attvantages  for  the 
young  men  enrolled;  and 

Whereas  a  distinguished,  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  have  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  adapting  experiences  gained 
under  the  CCC  program  to  the  productive 
employment  of  the  young  men  of  today  in 
the  field  of  resource  conservation,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  young  men  themselves,  of 
society,  of  the  natural  resources  Involved: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  37th  annual  convention  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this  2Sth  day  of 
April  1959,  That  it  commends  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation,  endorses  the  principles 
and  objectives  expressed  therein,  and  urges 
prompt  committee  hearings  In  order  to  per- 
fect the  details  of  the  legislation  to  accom- 
plish those  principles  and  objectives;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress,  during  its 
deUtieratlons  on  the  legislation,  consider 
the  practicability  of  extending  the  program 
to  include  young  women  as  well. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OP  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, at  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcsoLUTioNs  Adopted  bt  the  Assembly  and 
Deleoates  or  the  Asbocution  or  Ambucan 
Phtsicianb  and  Sttroeons,  18th  Annual 
ICestino,  April  4,  1959,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

aesoldtion  on  thanks 

Extending  sincere  thanks  to  the  retirlnff 
AssoclaUon  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons officers  and  directors;  to  the  American 

Medical  Association  for  its  assistance  given 
to  the  19S9  essay  contest;  and  to  aU  those 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  1869 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  annual  meeting. 

tESOLXmON  ON  ES8AT  CONTEST 

Whereas  the  essay  contest  for  high  school 
students,  through  13  consecutive  years  of 
sponsorship,  has  demonstrated  its  value  a* 
an  educational  program  for  Informing  high 
school  students  on  the  advantages  of  the 
system  of  private  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  system  of  American  free  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  informing  students 
must  be  sustained  from  year  to  year  because 
each  year  a  new  group  of  students  Is  brought 
Into  the  high  schools:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Inc.,  in  regular 
session  assembled  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  April  1959  recommend  and  request 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons'  Freedom  Programs,  Inc.,  to  sponsor 
a  1960  essay  contest  (14th  annual);  that  the 
1960  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations  be  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  1959  contest;  that 
the  topics  be:  "The  Advantages  of  Private 
Medical  Care"  and  "The  Advantages  of  the 
American  Free  Enterprise  System"  or  such 
other  titles  as  may  be  selected  by  the  essay 
contest  committee,  and  that  students  may 
be  granted  a  choice  of  the  two  subjects  on 
which  to  write;  that  the  president  of  the 
Freedom  Programs,  Inc.,  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  manage  the  contest  and  that 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons'  Freedom  Programs,  Inc.,  spend  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $2,075  in  cash  prizes  to  b« 
awarded  on  the  following  basis:  1st  prize, 
•  1,000;    2d   prize,   9500;  ~3a   prize.   1250;    4th 
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through  7th  prises,  9100  each,  and  Sth 
throtlgb  I4th  prises.  975  ea<ih;  be  it  ftirther 
M9»olved.  That  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
contest  including  the  personnel  of  the  essay 
contest  committee,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
aoproval  of  the  directors  and  delegates  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc. 

EESOLtmON  ON  rXDERAL  Am  TO  EOnCATIOW 

Whereas  various  bills  (S.  2,  H.R.  22,  HSL 
965.  and  others)  have  beeh  Introduced  in 
Congress  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  education 
at  public  school  and  o<^eg«   levels;   and 

Whereas  Federal  subsidy  of  schools  and 
colleges  inevitably  would  ead  to  Federal 
control  of  education;  and 

Whereas  the  control  of  education  Is  a  right 
reserved  to  the  States  by  ijhe  Constitution 
(10th  amendment);  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  now  ap- 
proximately 9288  bUllon  in  debt,  cannot  af- 
ford the  expenditure  even  If  t  were  Justified: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  assemMy  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Association  oC  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc.,  in  regular  ses- 
sion assembled  In  Fort  Wb«th.  Tez.,  this 
4th  day  of  AprU  1959,  opp^ise  any  type  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.      | 

RESOLUTION      ON     THE      KEOGB-SIMPSON     BHXS 
(HJI.B  AND  10^ 

Whereas  the  Keogh-Slmpaon  bills  (HJl.  0 
and  10) .  now  pending  in  Congress,  would  tend 
to  equalize  tax  privileges  thrpugh  permitting 
the  self-employed  to  treat  &$  tax  free  up  to 
950.000  of  incoms  during  a  lUstime  for  self- 
penslonlng:  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  would 
correct  a  tax  inequity  sufferOd  by  millions  of 
self -employed  American  taxpi^yers:  Therefore, 
belt  I 

Resolved,  That  the  assemnly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Assoctatlop  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Incl.  In  regular  ses- 
sic»i  assembled  in  Fort  Worth.  Ttox.,  thU 
4th  day  of  AprU  1959,  approve  and  endorss 
the  Keogh-Simpson  bills  (HJl.  9  and  10)  and 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation. 

ftESOLtrnON  ON  THE  fOBAXD  9JU.    (H.I.   4700) 

Whereas  the  For  and  bUl  ({HH.  4700)  pro- 
poses to  furnish  hospitalization,  surgery,  and 
nursing  home  care  for  the  beneficiaries  of  so- 

clai  security  (about  13  nUlIloci  persons);  and 

Whereas  the  Forand  bill  would  constitute 
the  Initiation  of  compulsory  national  health 
insurance  for  one  segment  of  the  American 
public  at  the  expense  cC  working  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance  (so- 
cialized medicine)  historically  has  led  to  ths 
deterioration  of  medical  caie  to  the  detri- 
ment of  patients;  and 

Whereas  unllnUted  financing  of  the  serv- 
ices would  Increase  social  security  taxes  by 
raising  both  the  celling  of  the  taxable  income 
and  the  tax  rate;  and 

Whereas  these  increased  lexpenses  would 
further  strain  an  already  unbalanced  social 
security  financial  structvire;  and 

Whereas  cars  of  the  aged — medical  or 
otherwise — is  and  shotild  bft  morally  a  re- 
sponsibility of  famUies  and  Ibcalities:  There- 
fore be  it  /    I 

Resolved.  That  the  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Assoclatlcm  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Jnc.,  In  regular 
session  assembled  in  Fort  worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  April  1959,  oppose  H.R.  4700  and 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  vote  against  Its  enactment. 

RESOLUTION    ON   THE    BCURRAtIdINCELL   SOCIAL- 
IZED ICXDICINE  BIIX«    CS.  10S«  AND  H.R.  ««»8> 

Whereas  the  Uurray-DlngleU  bills  (S.  1056 
and  Hit.  4498)  propose  a  system  of  national 
compulsory  healtlx  insurance  socialized 
medicine;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  lndlq>utable  evidence 
that  similar  schemes  of  socialized  medicine 
(compulsory  health  Insiu-ance)  have  been  a 
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dismal  failure  In  other  nations  and  have  led 
to  the  deterioration  of  medical  care  to  the 
detriment  of  patients:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  assembly  and  House  of 
delegates  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Sxirgeons,  Inc.,  In  regular 
session  assembled  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  AprU  1959,  oppose  the  Murray- 
DlngeU  bills  and  lu-ge  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  reject  this 
plan. 

RESOLtTTION    ON    HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    23 

Whereas  the  Association  of  American  Phy- 
sicians and  Siu-geons  has  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently supported  House  Joint  Resolution 
23  which  states  in  part: 

"Section  l.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  engage  In  any  bxislness,  pro- 
fessional, conunercial,  financial,  or  industrial 
enterprise  except  as  sjMcified  in  the  Ck>nstl- 
tution. 

"Sec.  4.  Three  years  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment  the  16th  article  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  stand  repealed  and  there- 
after Congress  shall  not  levy  taxes  on  per- 
sonal Incomes,  estates,  and/or  gifts";  and 

Whereas  business  competition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  private  Industry  is 
now  greater  than  ever  and  has  resulted  In 
Government  ownership  and /or  control  of  40 
percent  of  the  land  area  and  20  percent  of 
the  industrial  capacity  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Progress  Founda- 
tion In  conjunction  with  the  Organization 
To  Repeal  Federal  Inccmie  Taxes  is  now 
launching  a  natlonwlds  movement  at  the 
grassroots  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  by  the  legislatures  of 
various  States  demanding  that  the  Con- 
gress submit  House  Joint  Resolution  23  to 
the  legislatures  for  ratification  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  ot  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc.,  in  regular 
session  assembled  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  oC  April  1959  does  hereby  recognize 

the  urgent  necessity  for  adc^tlcm  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  23;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  assembly  and  hoiise 
of  delegates  urge  each  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Amei'ican  Physiclfins  and  Surgeons, 
Inc.,  to  cooperate  fully  with  all  efforts  to 
secure  adoption  of  resolutions  supporting 
House  Joint  Resolution  23  by  the  several 
State  legislatures;  It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  members  generate  and  if  necessary 
initiate  support  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
23  in  their  local  conunvmitles  to  the  end  that 
many  State  legislatures  will  adopt  such  res- 
olutions during  the  year  1959;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  this  association  together  with  ap- 
propriate descriptive  supporting  Information. 

RESOLUTION   DETININC    rSEE   CHOICE    OF  PHTSI- 
CUN    AND    THIRD    PABTT    PATOR 

Whereas  the  current  controversy  about  free 
choice  of  physician  and  third  party  payor 
demands  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms  used; 
and 

Whereas  the  code  of  medical  practice  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  requires  that  th3  association 
take  a  position  on  matters  invc^ving  these 
terms :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  oS  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Stirgeons,  Inc..  In  regxilar 
session  assembled  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  April  1959,  establishes  the  follow- 
ing definition  for  free  choice  of  physiclEUi: 
"Free  choice  of  physicians  Is  the  right  of  the 
re^KHislble  individual  to  select  whatever 
legally  quaUfied  ph3rslclan  he  chooses  to  pro- 
Vide  his  own  medical  care  and  the  medical 


care  for  those  persons  for  whose  medical  care 
and  the  results  thereof,  he  is  legally  respon- 
sible"; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  association  establishes 
the  foUowlng  definition  for  third  party 
payor:  "The  third  party  payor  is  an  agent 
who,  throvigh  his  administration  of  funds 
belonging  to  or  assignable  to  the  patient,  is 
in  position  to  affect  the  freedom  of  the  bi- 
lateral patient-physician  relationship." 

RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE 
SCALE 

Whereas  the  determination  of  a  physician's 
fees  is  an  individual  matter,  to  be  arrived  at 
by  mutual  understanding  between  the  phy- 
sician and  his  patient;  and 

Whereas  any  attempt  by  any  other  party, 
including  organized  physician-groups,  to  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  the  individual 
patient-physician  relationship.  In  the  matter 
of  arriving  at  a  satlsfactc^-y  charge  for  serv- 
ice. Is  unjustified  and  endangnrs  personal 
Uberty;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  devised  and  pro- 
mulgated, by  organized  physician-groups,  a 
coding  of  weights  of  several  medical  and 
surgical  procedures,  known  as  the  Relative 
Value  Scale;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  the  relative  value  scale. 
In  conjunction  with  a  conversion  factor,  to 
be  determined  by  the  organized  physician- 
groups  in  given  geographic  or  political  areas,       i 
results  in  creating  a  fixed  fee  schedule,  and 

Whereas  such  a  scale  and  its  companion, 
the  conversion  factor,  which  are  announced 
by  organized  phjrslclan-groups  themselves, 
serve  the  interests  of  unions,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  groups  both  as  a  club  to 
promote  their  Insistence  on  the  acceptance  of 
a  fixed  set  of  physicians  rates,  and  as  a 
wedge  to  divide  those  physicians  unwlUlng  to 
participate  from  their  colleagues;  and 

Whereas  such  a  scale,  vrlth  Its  conversion 
factor,  in  the  face  of  organized  group  and 
general  public  pressures  against  Justifiable 
rate  increases,  would  Impose  undesirable 
economic  restrictions,  which  with  continuing 
inflationary  trends,  would  prove  to  be  a 
financial  hardship  to  physicians  from  which 
the  only  hoi>e  for  relief  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  bargaining  with  representatives 
of  labor,  the  Insurance  companies,  and 
others :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sMembly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Inc.,  in  regular  ses- 
sion assembled  in  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  this  4th 
day  of  April  1959,  condemn  the  relative  value 
scale  as  a  dangerous  device  capable  of  doing 
great  harm  to  physicians  and  the  medical 
profession. 

KESOLUTTDN  ON  REPOKTINO  THE  ITNANCIAL 
CONDITION  or  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Whereas  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc.,  has  reached 
the  mature  age  of  16  years;  and 

Whereas   in   the   early   organizational   pe-  ' 
nod   there   were   good   and   sxibstajittal   rea- 
sons for  not  publicizing  the  financial  status 
of  the  organization;  and 

Whereas  in  the  Interest  of  orderly  growth 
and  greater  stability  it  Is  essential  that 
knowlege  of  the  financial  status  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Inc.,  be  not  limited  to  the  occupants 
of  the  offices  of  president  and  treasurer: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Stirgeons,  Inc.,  In  regular 
session  assembled  in  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  AprU  1959  liave  the  executive 
director  furnish  a  monthly  statement  and 
also  a  certified  yearly  audit  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc..  to  aU  the 
officers  and  the  board  of  dliaufaMs  of  ths 
Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc. 
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BaaoLunow  oic  "ram  choice  u  fundamkntal 

TO  OOOD   MXDICAI.  CAKX" 

Whereas  the  question  has  been  asked:  Ta 
the  concept  of  free  choice  of  physician  to  b« 
considered  a  fxindamental  principle  Incon- 
trovertlble,  unalterable  and  essential  to 
good  medical  care  without  qualification?": 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  th9  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  tha  Aasociation  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc.,  in  regular 
se/ision  assembled  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  April  19S9,  That  the  free  choice 
Of  physician  Is  Indeed  fundamental  to  good 
medical  care,  to  be  altered  or  contraverted 
only  In  specific  Instances  Justified  by  clr- 
oumstances  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  area  medical  society. 

uaoLunoN  on  oiSAmovAL  or  physician 
rAanciPATiON  in  stbtsics  which  bktrict 
rant  chozcb 

Whereas  the  question  has  been  asked: 
**What  la  the  attitude  regarding  physician 
participation  In  those  systems  of  medical 
care  which  restrict  free  choice  of  physi- 
cian?"; and 

Whereas  the  alternative  to  free  choice  of 
physician  Is  monopoly;  and 

Whereas  no  monopolistic  system  of  medi- 
cal care  can  exist  without  the  participation 
of  physicians;  and 

Whereas  the  1957  revised  code  of  ethics 
of  the  AMA  In  section  6  states,  that  "a  phy- 
alclan  should  not  dispose  of  his  services 
under  terms  of  conditions  which  tend  to 
Interfere  with  or  Impair  the  free  and  com- 
plete exercise  of  his  medical  Judgment  and 
skill  or  tend  to  cause  a  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  medical  care";  and 

Whereas  the  restriction  of  free  choice  of 
physician  does  tend  to  cause  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  medical  care:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  and  house  of 
delegates  of  the  Aasociation  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Inc.,  in  regular 
session  assembled  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  this 
4th  day  of  April  1959.  That  our  attitude  re- 
garding physician  participation  In  systems 
which  restrict  free  choice  Is  one  of  disap- 
proval. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments : 

8.  1474.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1049 
(Rept.  No.  230). 


STUDIES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  SURVIVAL 
IN  CONTEST  WITH  WORLD  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  to  report  an 
orifiTlnal  resolution  requesting  funds  for 
studies  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  present 
governmental  organization  and  proce- 
dures for  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  national  policy  for  survival  In 
the  contest  with  world  communism. 

This  resolution  was  ordered  reported 
favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Many  have  questioned  whether  our 
Oovernment  has  appropriate  machinery 
for  producing  and  Implementing  the  in- 
tegral national  policy  needed  to  cope 


raU  to     rani 
acr^Mnt 

U^^^^or 
at  tl!^eJ"' 


with  the  overall  challenge  of  Soviet 
power  and  the  cold  war.  Time  and  again 
we  substitute  last-minute  trial  and  error 
decisions  for  orderly  planning.  In  one 
critical  field  after  another  we  fail  to 
think  ahead.  Where  problems  cut  acr 
many  fields,  we  end  up  with 
coordinated  and  often  confU 
policies. 

There  is  general  agreement  that 
ability  and  skill  to  produce  national 
policies  equal  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  chal- 
lenge are  here.  But  in  large  part  this 
talent  is  not  being  focused  on  the  burn- 
ing issues  of  national  policy.  Our  coun- 
try contains  an  invaluable  reservoir  of 
talent,  now  going  largely  untapped. 

Our  shortcomings  in  these  respects 
have  long  been  apparent  and  cannot  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  any  one  admin- 
istration. Today,  however,  the  life  and 
death  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged 
no  longer  permits  the  luxury  of  second- 
rate  policy  making  or  policy  implemen- 
tation. 

Members  of  the  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions Committee  believe  that  a  highly 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  a  thor- 
ough, objective  and  nonpartisan  review 
of  our  present  governmental  mechan- 
isms for  national  policy  development, 
coordination,  and  execution. 

At  this  time,  I  report  the  resolution  en- 
titled "To  authorize  studies  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  present  governmental  or- 
ganization and  procedures  for  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  national 
policy  for  survival  in  the  contest  with 
world  communism." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  to  author- 
ize studies  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  pres- 
ent goveiTunental  organization  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  national  policy  for  survival  in  the 
contest  with  world  communism,  reported 
by  Mr.  Jackson  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1046,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized,  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution  through  January  31,  1060, 
to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  of 
the  Oovernment  with  particular  reference 


(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  or- 
ganizational structiu-es  and  operational 
methods  of  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  all  levels  in 
the  formulation,  coordination,  and  execution 
of  an  Integrated  national  policy  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  survival  with  which 
the  free  world  is  confronted  in  the  contest 
with  world  communism; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  such  structures  and 
methods  to  utilize  with  maximum  effective- 
ness the  skills,  talents,  and  resources  of  the 
Nation  in  the  solution  of  those  problems; 
and 

(3)  development  of  whatever  legislative 
and  other  proposals  mr  means  may  be  re- 
quired whereby  such  structures  and  meth- 
ods can  be  reorganized  or  otherwlbe  Improved 


to  be  more  effective  in  Xormulatlng,  ooor* 
dlnatlng  and  executing  an  Integrated  na- 
tional policy,  and  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  the  susuined.  creative  thinking  of  our 
ablest  dtlaens  for  the  aoluUco  of  the  full 
range    of    problems    facing   the    free   world 

the  contest  with  world  communism. 
EC.  a.  For   the  purposes  of  this  reaolu- 
on  the  committee,  from  date  of  approval 
this  resclutlon  to  January  31.  1060,  in- 
clusive Is  authoriaed— 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable; 

(0)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 
Provided,  That  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  authorised  at  its  discretion  to 
select  one  such  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
an  annual  gross  rate  not  less  by  more  than 
•  1.300  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services,  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•60.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the   chairman  of  the   committee. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  SMALL  IN- 
DEPENDENT FIRM'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY" 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  240) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  submitted 
a  report  entitled  "The  Small  Independ- 
ent Firm's  Role  In  the  Forest  Products 
Industry,"  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIGN 
INTRODUCED 

BiUs  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Ut.  SMATHKRS: 

8. 1850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Rob- 
ert  Baudry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Capehabt,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Obuxn- 
INO,  Mr.  MusKiB,  Mr.  Tsbboboooh. 
and  Mr.  Kkatino)  : 

8.  1851.  A  blU  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Htticprkxt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

8. 1862.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Alclde  Ar- 
conti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1853.  A  bill  to  permit  immarrled  an- 
nuitants under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29.  1930,  as  amended,  to  elect 
survivorship  annuities  upon  subsequent 
marriage:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

8. 1854.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
24,  1051,  to  provide  that  the  police  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  shall  receive  sal- 
aries at  the  same  rates  as  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  ORUENING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baxtutt)  : 
8. 1855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leaa- 
li^  Act  of  1030  In  order  to  Increase  certain 
acreage  limitations  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  ths  remarks  of  Mr.  Oiuxmino  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank  Po- 
dany:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucNKL) : 
S.  1857.  A    bill    to    promote    the    foreign 
trade  of   the   United  States  In  grapes   and 
plums,  to  protect  the  reputation  ol  Ameri- 
can-grown grnpes  and  plums  In  foreign  mar- 
kets, to  prevent  deception  or  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  the  quality  of  such  products  mov- 
ing In  foreign  commerce,  to  provide  for  the 
cotnmerclal  inspection  of  such  products  en- 
tering such  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKK: 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  revise,  extend,  and  other- 
wise Improve  the  Communications  Act  of 
1034  (47  use.  315)  to  bring  Into  focus  and 
more  proper  perspective  that  section  of  the 
law  governing  political  broadcasts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
8.  1850.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  amending  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  403.  80th  Cong.) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbeicht  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    BRIDGES    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 

8. 1860.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  claims  resulting  from  Jet 
flight  activities  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  N.H.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

8. 1861.  A  bill  to  permit  the  filing  of  short 
estate  tax  returns  In  certain  cases  where  the 
value  of  the  gross  estate  does  not  exceed 
1130,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1862.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harve  M. 
Duggins; 

8. 1863.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chau  Tau 
Pik;  and 

S.  1864.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Auva  Con- 
stance Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  1865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Man-Yeh 
Chow;  and 

S.  1866.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Caterlna 
Parmiggianl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Indigents  In  judicial  proceedings 
In  the  District  of  CkUumbla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of-  Columbia. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblk   when   he 
Introduced   the   last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  headfng.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE    (by  request) : 

8. 1868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  insurance  and  credit  acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

S.  1860.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended;  and 

S.  1870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  examination, 
licensing,  registration,  and  for  regulation 
of  professional  and  practical  nurses,  and  for 


nursing  education  In  the  District  at  Colxim- 
bla.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AzxzN,  Mr.  ANSxasoir,  Mr.  Brao  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Coom,  Mr.  Hast, 
Mr.  KxrcHKL.  Mr.  Mttiuut.  Mr.  Ram- 
dolph,  and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 
B.J.  Ree.  05.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforestation 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Jointly. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MANanxLo  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.! 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  to  au- 
thorize studies  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
present  governmental  organization  and 
procedures  for  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  national  policy  for  survival  in 
the  contest  with  world  communism, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
where  it  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


COMMISSION  ON  A  DEPARTMENT  OP 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Capehart, 
MuwDT,  Grtjening,  Muskii,  and  Yarbor- 
oucH.  I  submit  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  under  my 
direction  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  conform 
to  recommendations  made  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  at  its  recent 
hearings  on  the  bill.  S.  676,  to  create  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  to  transfer  certain  agencies  and 
functions  to  such  department.  The 
president  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
Engineers  Joint  Council  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  recommended  to  the  committee 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  the 
appointment  of  a  c(xnmission  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions to  conduct  a  study  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  Department  of  Science  should 
be  created,  and,  if  such  a  department 
was  found  to  be  desirable,  that  the  pro- 
posed commission  should  recommend  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  which 
function  now  being  performed  by  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  transferred  to  such 
department. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  commission 
should  be  composed  of  eminent  author- 
ities in  the  field  of  science  and  who  are 
recognized  leaders  of  the  scientific  com- 
mimity,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  agencies  which  were  en- 
gaged in  basic  civilian  science  activities. 
and  of  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 


Practically  every  witness  who  testified 
during  the  first  2  days  of  heai*ings  on 
S.  676  were  in  agreement  that,  in  order 
to  insure  the  establishment  of  a  woilcable 
and  acceptable  program  tor  the  proper 
coordination  of  Federal  science  activi- 
ties, drastic  reorganizations  in  existing 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  science, 
technology,  or  engineering  would  be  re- 
quired. Some  of  the  witnesses  supported 
the  objectives  of  8.  676.  and  others  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology, 
primarily  because  there  was  general  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  proposed  new  Department 
or  In  any  agency  that  may  be  established 
for  the  centralization  of  such  activities. 

In  testifying  before  the  subcommittee, 
in  opposition  to  S.  676  as  drafted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Liewis  L.  StraixBS.  in  reply  to  a  question 
which  I  directed  to  him  as  to  his  views 
on  the  proposal  to  create  "an  impartial 
commission  along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  formula."  stated: 

I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  Idea  •  •  • 
I  would  say  that  such  a  survey  •  •  •  would 
be  a  very  salutary  thing. 

In  supporting  the  bill.  Dr.  Wallace 
Brode,  chairman  of  the  board  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  now 
the  Science  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stated  that — 

Two  major  decisions  are  required,  one  as 
to  whether  a  Department  of  Science  should 
be  formed,  and,  second,  as  to  the  composition 
of  such  a  Department.  A  commission  of 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  experts 
In  science  and  nonscience  areas,  similar  to  a 
"Hoover  Commission"  type,  might  consider 
these  problems,  and  especially  the  second 
phase;  If  a  Department  of  Science  is  ine^- 
table,  just  what  activities  of  the  Oovernment 
should  be  included. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  at  this  time 
would  establish  such  a  commission.  Its 
authority  would  provide  that  the  Com- 
mission would  conduct  two  basic  studies, 
first,  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology; 
and,  second,  what  fvmctions  should  be 
transferred  to  such  Department  if  estab- 
lished, and  to  submit  its  report  and  rec- 
(xnmendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  31.  1960. 

In  drafting  the  bill  the  subcommittee 
gave  consideration  to  extending  the  au- 
thority of  the  proposed  Commission  to 
include  specific  requirements,  in  the 
declaration  of  policy  and  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion, that  the  Commission  should  also 
study  and  report  on  problems  relating  to 
(a)  the  need  for  strengthening  American 
science  and  technology  as  one  of  our 
essential  resources  for  national  security 
and  welfare;  (b)  the  promotion  of  better 
centralization  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral science  programs  and  operations 
through  necessary  and  desirable  reor- 
gsinlzations  of  existing  departments  and 
agencies  which  relate  directly  to  Federal 
science  and  research;  and  (c)  to  formu- 
late effective  policies  for  training,  re- 
cruiting, and  utilization  of  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower. 
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There  are  other  areas  of  Rreat  impor- 
tance to  the  Federal  science  program, 
such  as  meteorology,  oceanography,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  not  speciflcally  out- 
lined in  the  bill.  For  instance,  ocean- 
ography certainly  shoxild  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  if  a  complete 
review  is  to  be  made  of  all  Federal 
science  activities.  The  importance  of 
this  program  is  set  forth  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  to  the  Senate — Senate 
Report  120.  86th  Congress,  pages  51-57 — 
which  includes  the  text  of  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council. 
Also  Dr.  L.  B.  Berkner.  president.  Asso- 
ciated Universities,  Inc.,  in  recommend- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Science.  procK^sed  speciflcally  that  a  divi- 
sion or  bureau  of  oceanography  should 
be  incorporated  within  such  department. 

While  these  directives  are  not  specifl- 
cally spelled  out  in  the  bill  as  introduced, 
it  is  the  view  of  the  subcommittee  that 
studies  would  be  made  into  these  areas 
of  Federal  science  activities  since  this 
type  of  information  would  be  essential  to 
members  of  the  Commission  before  a  re- 
port and  recommendations  could  be 
made  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Section  3,  relating  to  the  membership 
of  the  Commission,  deviates  from  the 
composition  of  the  Hoover  Commissions 
In  that  it  would  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  16  members — 8  by  the  President 
and  4  each  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives — whereas  the  Hoover 
Commission  consisted  of  12  members — 4 
by  the  President  and  4  each  by  the  Sen- 
tote  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  objectives  in  recommending  the 
Increased  number  of  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  is,  primarily, 
first,  to  give  recognition  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  having  the  President  initiate  any 
program  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology; 
and  second,  to  permit  the  President  to 
designate  at  least  four  members  from  the 
executive  branch  who  are  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  major  Federal  science 
programs — for  instance,  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  and  head  of  the 
Council  on  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  heads  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  may  wish  to  be  represent- 
ed— and  to  permit  him  to  appoint  four 
members  who  are  outstanding  in  the 
scientiflc  community,  in  addition  to  four 
eminent  scientists  who  would  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  legislative  branch.  This  au- 
thority for  appointment  of  not  less  than 
16  members.  8  of  whom  would  represent 
the  scientiflc  community,  would  permit  a 
wider  selection  of  qualified  representa- 
tives of  the  sciences  involved.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  subcommittee  that,  before 
any  Department  of  Science  Is  created, 
the  scientists  themselves  should  actively 
participate  in  the  development  of  any 
program  that  may  be  recommended  by 
the  proposed  Commission. 

In  addition  to  granting  authority  to 
the  Commission  to  employ  such  tech- 
nical personnel  as  may  be  required — sec- 
tion   7 — the   bill   would   authorize   the 


Commission  to  establish  a  Science  Advi- 
sory Panel  of  not  less  than  100  competent 
and  experienced  members  of  the  scien- 
tiflc community  of  the  United  States  to 
serve  on  request  as  scientiflc  consultants 
to  the  Commission  or  to  individual  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  further  hearings  on  8. 
676  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
subcommittee  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  several  witnesses  who  could 
not  be  heard  on  April  16  and  17,  when 
the  first  hearings  were  held.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  resumed  May  25.  and  wit- 
nesses invited  to  testify  at  that  time  will 
also  be  requested  to  give  the  subcommit- 
tee their  views  and  recommendations  on 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list  of 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  pleased 
and  honored  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  add  his  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill  gives  prom- 
ise of  some  constructive  and  imp>ortant 
work  in  this  field,  and  I  should  like  to 
be  associated  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  m  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1851)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  OF  1920.  RELATING  TO  IN- 
CREASED ACREAGE  LIMITATIONS 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]  and 
myself.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  public  lands  which  any 
one  individual,  company  or  association 
may  hold  under  oil  and  gas  leases  or 
options  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Because  both  its  immediate  and  long- 
range  effects  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  new  49th  State,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation has  the  complete  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  Acting  Governor  of  Alaska. 
Hugh  T.  Wade,  as  well  as  of  the  natural 
resources  department  and  other  State 
officials  who  see  in  it  an  opportimity  to 
help  meet  the  problems  of  statehood. 

It  also  has  the  full  support  of  the 
entire  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 

It  is  in  full  accord  with  the  land  leasing 
policies  and  procedures  recently  laid 
down  by  the  first  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  bare  begin- 
nings of  an  oil  producing  industry  in 


Alaska — ^but  only  the  bare  beginnings. 
Petroleum  deposits  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude may  lie  deep  beneath  the  270  mil- 
lion acres  of  open  Federal  public  lands 
within  the  State's  boundaries.  But  how 
big  that  oil  domain  really  is — if,  indeed, 
it  actually  exists  in  any  significant 
amount — is  not  yet  actually  known  and 
cannot  be  known  until  many  hundreds  of 
holes  have  been  drilled  at  great  cost  in 
areas  where  no  extensive  exploration  has 
yet  taken  place.  Before  Alaska's  oil  po- 
tential can  be  fully  proved — or  disproved, 
as  the  case  may  very  well  be — the  men 
who  prospect  for  oil  must  be  ready  and 
able  to  risk  great  quantities  of  money, 
time,  scientific  know-how,  and  hard 
work.  They  also  must  have  access  to 
adequate  amounts  of  land  on  which  to 
operate  before  they  dare  imdertake  the 
risks  involved. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  by  me,  and  in  the  other 
body  by  Representative  Ralph  J.  Rivers. 
will  make  available  the  one  remaining 
ingredient  needed  to  insure  an  all-out 
exploratory  ^^ffort  in  Alaska.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  greatly  increase  reve- 
nue accruing  to  the  State  of  Alaska — at 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  now  permits 
any  individual,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion to  hold  100,000  acres  of  public  land 
under  lease  in  Alaska  and  an  additional 
200,000  acres  under  option.  This  bill 
sets  the  permissible  holding  at  1  million 
acres,  including  boUi  lease  and  option 
acreage.  It  applies  only  to  public  lands 
in  Alaska  and  makes  no  other  change  in 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

When  one  realizes  how  large  an  area  is 
involved,  1  milUon  acres  is  not  a  large 
amount.     Consider  these  facts : 

First.  The  270  million  acres  of  avtdl- 
able  "open"  public  lands  in  Alaska  con- 
stitute more  than  60  percent  of  all  such 
available  lands  in  all  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  Alaska's  public  lands  total 
about  twice  as  much  leasable  acreage  as 
is  available  in  the  great  eight  Western 
states,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming. 

Third.  Oil  and  gas  properties  in  these 
eight  States  can.  under  present  law,  con- 
trol a  total  of  246,080  acres  of  public  land 
in  each  State— or  an  aggregate  of  almost 
2  million  acres.  Those  operating  in 
Alaska,  which  has  twice  the  leasable 
acreage,  may  control  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  that  figure.  The  bill  which 
we  are  proposing  would  raise  that  latter 
figure  only  to  about  one-half. 

Fourth.  Furthermore,  because  Alaska 
has  virtually  no  acquired  lands,  actu- 
ally it  is  possible  to  hold  much  more  total 
acreage  in  many  of  the  smaller  States 
than  in  Alaska.  The  Acquired  Lands 
Act  having  the  same  acreage  limitations 
as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  it  is  now  per- 
missible to  hold  a  total  of  492.160  acres  in 
States  with  acquired  lands,  whereas  the 
practical  limitation  in  Alaska  Is  300,000 
acres. 

This  bill  deals  only  with  Federal  lands, 
but  by  making  these  greater  holdings 
possible,  it  will  provide  a  source  of  con- 
siderable new  revenue  to  the  State  at  no 
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expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  because,  as  Senators  well  know, 
the  States  receive  90  percent  of  the 
revenue  from  rentals  and  royalties  on 
public  lands. 

Volume  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  lands  Is  a 
large  Item  in  the  State's  budget  of  pros- 
pective income.  If  the  Federal  acreage 
now  under  lease  in  Alaska — about  20  mil- 
lion acres — could  be  doubled,  it  would 
increase  the  State's  revenue  from  this 
source  by  about  $9  million  aimually. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Alaska  cannot  at- 
tract additional  leaseholders  unless  it  has 
land  available  for  them.  Many  firms, 
large  and  small,  which  are  willing  to  send 
large  amounts  of  venture  capital  to  the 
Alaska  frontier  find  themselves  restrict- 
ed by  the  present  unrealistic  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  permissible  acreage. 
As  potentially  promising  new  areas  are 
suggested  by  geophysical  findings  and 
other  exploratory  work,  these  companies 
find  themselves  foreclosed  from  entering 
new  fields  because  they  are  already  fully 
subscribed  as  to  leases. 

This  raises  another  vital  point.  Alas- 
ka, if  its  oil  potential  is  to  be  developed, 
must  be  able  to  compete  immediately  for 
venture  and  risk  capital  with  other  areas 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  are 
anxious  to  develop  a  petroleum  industry. 
In  Canada,  Central  America,  and  some 
parts  of  South  America,  the  oil  explorer 
who  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  is  grant- 
ed concessions  of  from  500,000  to  4  mil- 
lion acres  for  no  consideration  other 
than  the  promise  to  spend  his  money  in 
the  search  for  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  a  letter  from  Alaska's 
able  Commissioner  of  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  ap- 
proving the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1855)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  in  order  to  in- 
crease certain  acreage  limitations  with 
respect  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Gruening 
Is  as  follows: 

TEXRrroRT    or   Alaska. 

Depaktment  or  Mines, 

Juneau.  Alaska,  April  20,  1959. 
Hon.  Ernest  Obukning, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ernest  :  In  response  to  your  telegram 
addressed  to  the  Governor's  office  and  re- 
ceived today,  we  are  forwarding  a  copy  of 
what  win  be  oiir  new  Land  Act  (2d  CS  for 
Senate  bill  77)  which  has  been  corrected  to 
show  last-minute  floor  amendments. 

As  mentioned  in  our  letter  of  April  18, 
1959.  we  see  no  conflict  between  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Alaska  Land  Act  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  increase  total 
holdings  by  lease  and  option  on  Federal  pub- 
lic domain  lands  in  Alaska  to  1  million  acres. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Phil  R.  Houmswobth, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Natural 
Resource*. 


FAIR  POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 
ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  what  I 
hope  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Fair  Polit- 
ical Broadcasting  Ccxie.  Certainly  this 
legislation  is  not  new  to  the  Congress. 
The  present  law  which  relates  to  polit- 
ical broadcasts  dates  to  1927.  Over  the 
years  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
amend  that  law,  but  it  is  largely  un- 
changed. The  very  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson]  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  many  attempts  to  clarify 
and  bring  into  focus  those  laws  dealing 
with  the  broadcasting  industry.  He  has 
not  labored  alone  in  this  field.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hbn- 
NiNGs]  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  fair  election 
laws,  has  long  advocated  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Communications  Act  that 
this  bill  would  affect. 

So,  it  is  not  with  any  pride  of  author- 
ship that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  measure.  But  having 
recently  emerged  from  a  strenuous 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  law.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
most  strongly  about  the  need  for  change. 

Radio  and  television  have  played,  and 
will  continue  to  play,  an  ever  increasing 
role  in  the  conduct  of  election  cam- 
paigns. Meanwhile,  rulings  have  been 
made  by  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  the 
broadcasting  field,  that  have  placed  a 
tremendous  burden  not  only  on  the  in- 
dustry but  on  many  candidates  for  pub- 
lic oflBce.  Because  of  interpretations  of 
the  existing  law,  many  broadcasters  re- 
fuse to  take  any  part  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. Who  suffers?  The  American 
public  suffers,  Mr.  President.  It  suffers 
in  its  right  to  know. 

The  basic  intent  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  to  insure 
that  a  broadcasting  station  use  its  time 
equally  among  equally  qualified  candi- 
dates. That  little  three  letter  word 
"use"  has  become  a  giant.  It  means  use 
of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  candidate 
for  his  benefit.  All  sorts  of  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  it.  However.  I 
hold  with  the  position  of  former  Senator 
Fess  who  noted  during  Senate  debate  on 
the  original  Radio  Act  of  1927  that  the 
word  "use"  might  be  interpreted  to  in- 
clude all  appearances  by  a  candidate,  and 
stated  to  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  equal-opportunity  amendment: 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  (Dill)  does  not  In- 
tend to  write  this  meaning  Into  the  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Dill  indicated  that  to  do  so 
would  be  unwise.  He  felt,  as  do  I.  that  it 
was  preferable  to  "allow  the  Commission 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing 
such  questions  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
go  into  the  matter  in  the  bill."  Because 
of  the  rulings  that  have  been  made,  Mr. 
President,  and  because  of  the  gross  dis- 
tance we  have  come  from  the  original  in- 
tent of  COTigress.  this  bill  attempts  to 
preserve  the  American  people's  right  to 


know  and  be  fully  informed  by  eliminat- 
ing news  broadcasts,  panel  discussions, 
and  similar  programs  from  unreasonable 
shackles. 

Adequate  safeguards  are  written  both 
in  section  315  and  other  sections  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  preclude  unfair- 
ness by  licensees.  They  certainly  will 
not  risk  forfeit  of  license  to  broadcast. 
If  one  does  discriminate  against  or  in 
any  way  advance  the  cause  of  any  can- 
didate and  does  not  give  the  legally  quali- 
fied opposition  fair  and  equal  coverage, 
then  he  would  be  responsible  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act  and  subject  to  a  loss  of 
his  license. 

The  present  law  does  not  allow  any 
broadcaster  to  in  any  way  censor  the  ma- 
terial to  be  broadcast  by  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate.  My  amendment  seelcs  to 
clarify  and  make  part  of  the  law  the 
opinions  of  many  courts  that  the  broad- 
caster is  not  to  be  held  respK>nsible  in  any 
courts  for  remarks  made  by  the  candi- 
dates using  the  facilities. 

The  third  major  point  of  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  would  clarify  who 
is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  offices 
and  thus  eligible  for  equal  public  service 
time.  A  careful  review  of  the  wording 
will  clearly  show  that  it  does  not  ex- 
clude any  minority  party  candidate.  In- 
deed, the  provisions  are  liberal  enough 
to  allow  any  bona  fide  candidate  to  take 
advantage  of  the  section.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  "nuisance" 
candidates  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  : 
past  will  be  eliminated  or  assume  the  - 
burden  of  some  serious  work  to  qualify  to 
participate  on  the  level  with  hard-work- 
ing and  sincere  candidates. 

That  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  extent 
of  my  proposed  amendment.  I  realize 
that  it  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill.  But  I 
also  feel  that  in  light  of  the  evidence  es- 
tablished by  many  congressional  hear- 
ings, decisions  of  the  courts,  and  rulings 
made  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  it  is  a  workable  bill  and 
designed  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  our  freedom  of  expression  and  right- 
to-know  heritage.  It  was  designed,  in  '' 
the  words  of  that  great  American  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln,  "with  malice 
toward  none  and  charity  and  justice  for 
all." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday  next  in 
order  to  give  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  it,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1858)  to  revise,  extend,  and 
otherwise  improve  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  to  bring  into 
focus  and  more  proper  perspective  that 
section  of  the  law  governing  political 
broadcasts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hahtke, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
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and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mAj  be  cited  »s  the  "Fair  Political 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1059." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  ( 1 )  radio  and 
television  as  a  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion have  played,  and  will  continue  to  play, 
an  ever-Increasing  role  In  the  conduct  of 
election  campaigns;  (2)  the  basic  purpose 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  to  Insure  that  a  broadcasting 
licensee,  which  allows  Its  facilities  to  be 
\J8tiX  by  a  legally  qualifled  candidate,  affords 
fair  and  equal  opp>ortunltles  to  all  opposing 
legally  quallfled  candidates;  (3)  the  great 
variety  of  factors  which  are  relevant  in  de- 
ciding what  constitutes  "fair  and  equal" 
opportunity  have  afforded  constant  frustra- 
tion and  pitfalls  to  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates for  public  ofBce  and  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry: and  (4)  recent  rulings  by  the  Fed- 
eral Conununicatlons  Commission  concern- 
ing the  interpretation  of  section  315  as  it 
now  stands  have  tended  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  original  Intent  of  the  Congress  and . 
thus  with  the  objectives  of  public  service 
and  public  enllghtment.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  extend,  re- 
vise, and  Improve  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  bring  into  focus  that  section  of 
the  law  governing  political  broculcasts. 

8xc.  3.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit 
any  person  who  Is  a  legally  qualified  and 
nominated  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  a  broftdcasting  station,  he  shall  afford 
fair  and  equal  opportunity  in  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  station  to  every  other 
such  candidate  for  such  office — 

"(1)  who  Is  the  nominee  of  a  political 
party  whose  candidate  for  that  office  in  the 
preceding  presidential  election  was  sup- 
ported by  not  fewer  than  4  percentum  of  the 
total  popular  votes  cast;  or 

"(2)  whose  candidacy  is  supported  by 
petitions  filed  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  which  in  the  aggregate  bear  a  numl>er 
of  signatures  equal  to  at  least  1  per  centum 
of  the  total  popular  votes  cast  In  the  preced- 
ing presidential  election  and  which  signa- 
tures are  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
In  which  they  are  filed. 

"(b)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  per- 
son who  is  a  legally  qualified  or  substantial 
candidate  for  nomination  by  a  political 
party  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
Preeident  of  the  United  States  to  use  a 
broadcasting  station,  such  licensee  shall 
afford  fair  and  equal  opportunity  in  the  use 
of  such  broadcasting  station  to  every  other 
■uch  candidate  for  nomination  to  such  oflkie 
by  such  party. 

"For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
Section  315,  a  candidate  for  Presidential  or 
Vice  Presidential  nomination  who  is  other- 
wise legally  qualified  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  substantial  if : 

"(1)  he  is  the  Incvunbent  of  any  elective 
Pederal  mr  statewide  elective  office  of  any 
Btate;  or 

"(11)  he  has  been  nominated  for  President 
or  Vice  President  at  any  prior  convention  or 
caucus  of  his  party:  or 

"(Hi)  his  candidacy  is  supported  by  peti- 
tions filed  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  which,  in  the  aggregate,  bear  a  num- 
ber of  signatures,  valid  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  filed,  equal  to  at 
least — 

"(a)  one  per  centum  of  the  total  popular 
Tote  cast  in  the  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion for  the  candidate  of  such  party,  or 
"(b)   aoo.OOO,  whichever  U  smaller. 
"(c)  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 


any  other  public  office  to  xise  a  broadcasting 
station,  he  shall  afford  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that 
office  in  the  iise  of  such  broadcasting  station. 

"(d)  No  licensee  shall  have  any  power  of 
censorship  over  the  material  broadcast  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  action, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  maintained 
by  any  person  in  any  court  against  any  li- 
censee or  agent  or  employee  of  any  licensee. 
because  of  any  defamatory  or  libelous  state- 
ment made  by  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  public  office  in  a  broadcast  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  unless  such 
licensee,  agent  or  employee  participated  in 
such  broadcast  willfully,  knowingly,  and 
with  Intent  to  defame. 

"(e)  Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate on  any  regularly  scheduled  or  bona 
fide  newscast,  news  documentary,  panel  dis- 
cussion, debate,  or  similar  type  program 
where  the  format  and  production  of  the 
program  are  under  exclusive  control  of  the 
broadcasting  station,  or  by  the  network  in 
case  of  a  network  program,  as  to  content, 
presentation,  length,  time,  and  all  other  de- 
tails, and  determined  in  good  faith  In  the 
exercise  of  the  broadcaster's  Judgment  to  be 
a  newsworthy  event  and  in  no  way  designed 
to  advance  the  cause  of  or  discriminate 
against  any  candidate  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  use  of  a  broadcasting  station  within 
the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  The  chargeb  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  for  any  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the 
charges  made  for  comparable  use  of  such 
station  for  other  purposes. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and 

"(2)  determine,  and  upon  the  request  of 
any  licensee  notify  such  licensee  concerning, 
the  eligibility  of  each  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  equal  opportunity  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  in 
the  use  of  any  broadcasting  station. 

"(h)  No  obligation  is  hereby  imposed  upon 
any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  of  Its  station 
by  any  such  candidiite." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  January  1,  1960. 


PROMOTION  OF  FOREIGN  POUCY 
BY  AMENDING  THE  UJ5.  INFOR- 
MATION AND  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 — 
Public  Law  402.  80th  Congress.  This 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  Vice  President 
by  letter  on  April  24, 1959. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Infoimation  Agency.  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  rlgrht  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  together  with  a  sectional  analysis  of 
the  bill,  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Vice  President,  and  the  let- 
ter from  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  to  the  Vice  President. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU. 
sectional  analysis,  and  letters  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1859)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by 
amending  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (Pub- 
lic Law  402.  80th  Cong,),  introduced  by 
Mr.  PuLBRicHT  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201(a)  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  may  provide  for  orientation 
courses  and  other  appropriate  services  and 
materials  in  the  case  of  persons  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  other  countries  and 
for  persons  going  to  other  countries  from 
the  United  States." 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  (1) 
the  attendance  of  nationals  of  a  cooperating 
country  at  selected  Institutions  or  places  of 
study  in  any  cooperating  country  for  the 
purpose  of  study  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  United  States,  (2)  the  support  of  semi- 
nars in  American  studies  or  American  edu- 
cational techniques  and  (3)  the  support  of 
chairs  In  American  studies  to  be  held  by 
American  or  American-trained  professors: 
Provided,  That  thU  paragraph  shaU  not  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the  at- 
tendance of  any  foreign  national  at  any 
Institution  in  any  country  dominated  or 
controlled    by   international   communism." 

Sec.  2.  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  no  office  imder  a  SUte 
university,  land-grant  college,  or  other  simi- 
lar educational  institution  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  compensated  Federal  or  State  office 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection";  and 
(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence: 
•■Aft«r  December  31,  1959,  the  Commission  on 
Information  shall  consist  of  seven  members, 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  from 
any  one  political  party;  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  two  additional  members  Initial- 
ly shall  be  for  terms  ending  in  January  1903 
but  thereafter  shall  be  for  3 -year  terms." 

Sic.  3.  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "a  semiannual" 
and  substitute  the  words  "an  annual"  there- 
for. 

Sec.  4.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"USE   or  BINATIOITAI.  COMMISSIONS 

"SBC.  604.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised, 
wherever  practicable,  to  utilise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  exchange  programs  under 
this  Act  the  services  of  any  blnatlonal  com- 
mission or  foundation  established  under 
authority  of  any  other  law  providing  for 
similar  exchange  programs." 

Sec.  5.  Section  801(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
the  following:  "and  from  time  to  time  to 
hold  meetings  of  representatives  of  United 
States  cultural  and  educational  institutions 
and  other  organizations  interested  in  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
making  reports  on,  and  obtaining  comments 
and  suggestions  with  respect  to,  such  pro- 
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grams.  Such  persons  will  not  be  considered 
as  persons  'employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by 
the  Government'  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act";  and  (2)  by  striking  from  the  last  sen- 
tence the  wcM-ds  "and  not  to  exceed  $10  p>er 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses" and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
or  established  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (6  U.8.C.  73b-2),". 

Sec.  6.  Section  802  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph  (4)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  to  pay  emergency  medical  expenses 
and  expenses  of  travel  Incurred  by  reason  of 
Illness  for  participants  In  activities  author- 
ized by  this  Act  and  to  pay  for  accompany- 
ing medical  attendants  In  sych  cases." 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  902  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "other 
government"  the  words  "or  ^ny  International 
organization  of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member." 

Sec.  8.  Section  1008  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  report  concerning  activities  under 
the  educational  exchange  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  submitted  annually 
on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
of  each  year  to  apply  to  actlt'itiee  conducted 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"UNrrEO  STATES  INVOKMAtlON  SERVICE 

"Sec.  1012.  The  Agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  8  of 
1953  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  'United 
States  Information  Service'  and  all  references 
In  such  reorganization  plan  or  In  any  statute, 
regulations,  agreement,  or  other  legal  Instru- 
ment to  the  'United  States  Information 
Agency'  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
'United  States  Information  IServlce'.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  cbnstrued  to  alter 
or  affect  In  any  way  the  functions,  au- 
thorities, or  resfKinslbllltles  of  the  Agency." 

The  sectional  analysis  and  letters  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulbright  are  as  follows: 

Sectional  Analtsu 
At  the  outset.  It  would  be  noted  that  the 
various  proposed  provisions  granting  new 
authority  which  will  require  the  expenditure 
of  funds  are  all  permissive  in  nature.  No 
additional  funds  are  to  be  requested  for  the 
implementation  of  the  new  provisions  during 
fiscal  year  1960.  but  certain  changes  will  be 
made  In  programing  to  permit  the  iise  of 
some  funds  for  the  new  activities.  The 
estimated  costs  of  each  amendment,  based 
on  the  planned  program  fo^  1960,  are  Indi- 
cated at  the  end  of  the  sectional  analysis. 

section  I  (ai| 

Section  1(a)  amends  the  second  sentence 
of  section  201  of  the  UJ3.  Information  and 
Educational  E^xchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  by  Inserting  the  words  "and  mate- 
rials" and  deleting  the  words  "upon  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States." 

The  first  change  makes  It  clear  that  ap- 
propriate materials,  as  well  as  services,  may 
be  furnished  for  those  receiving  grants  as 
participants  in  the  program.  These  mate- 
rials wo\ild  Include  those  necessary  for  ini- 
tial orientation  and  others  as  required  to 
produce  maximum  results  from  the  exchange 
experience.  For  example,  a  trade  Journal  or 
magazine  In  the  field  of  the  major  Interest 
of  the  grantee  adds  to  the  success  of  the 
exchange  experience  and  serves  to  keep  the 
experience  fresh  In  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
changee after  his  return  home. 

The  second  change  permits  orientation 
both  In  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad.    The 


Department  considers  it  essential  that 
grantees  be  properly  prepared  for  their  grant 
experience.  Predeparture  orientation  pro- 
vides an  opi>ortunlty  for  new  grantees  to 
meet  with  and  benefit  from  the  experiences 
of  former  grantees.  Blcultural  briefings  by 
Embassy  officers  facilitate  rapid  adjustment 
of  grantees  to  the  new  environment. 

SECTION    KB) 

Item  (1)  of  section  1(b)  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  arrange  for  the  attendance  of 
nationals  of  cooperating  countries  at  in- 
stitutions of  learning  or  places  of  study  in 
any  cooperating  country  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  subjects  pertaining  to  the  United 
States.  This  would  provide  si}eclflcally  for 
the  sending  of  foreign  nationals  to  such 
fine  American  schools  as  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  or  Robert  College,  as  well 
as  to  other  selected  Institutions  where  spe- 
cial courses  in  American  subjects  are  avail- 
able. To  a  large  extent  this  is  now  per- 
missible under  the  Fulbright  Act  and  the 
Department  feels  it  should  also  be  author- 
ized under  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act. 

Items  (2)  and  (3)  would  provide  the  basis 
for  such  projects  as  the  supporting  of  chairs 
in  American  studies  In  educational  Institu- 
tions abroad  utilizing  American  and  Ameri- 
can-trained professors,  and  the  arranging  for 
special  seminars  abroad.  It  would  author- 
ize the  bringing  together  of  groups  of 
American  professors,  lecturers  and  research- 
ers, already  abroad  under  this  program  or 
the  Fulbright  program,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  an  Intensive  course  In  various 
phases  of  American  subjects.  These  activi- 
ties may  now  be  financed  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  section 
104(0)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  This  would  permit  the  use  of 
appropriated  dollars  for  the  same  type  of 
activities  in  countries  where  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  not  available  to  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose. 

These  special  seminars  and  conferences 
would  be  attended  by  foreign  nationals  who 
had  been  exchange  visitors  under  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  some  foreign  nationals  who 
had  not  had  such  an  experience.  For  the 
former,  this  would  be  a  refresher  or  follow- 
up  session  where  they  could  renew  and 
reinforce  the  attitudes  developed  diu-lng 
their  stay  In  this  country  and  thus  become 
even  more-  effective  as  advocates,  among 
their  people,  for  the  things  learned  through 
their  experiences  in  the  United  States.  For 
those  attending  such  sessions  who  have  not, 
and  In  many  Instances  cannot,  become  ex- 
changees. It  will  give  them  an  Insight  Into 
American  subjects  and  American  educa- 
tional techniques.  For  example,  a  group  of 
foreign  high  school  teachers  of  American 
history  or  English  could  attend  such  ses- 
sions, even  though  they  might  not  be  able 
to  come  to  this  country  under  this  program. 
The  cost  would  be  small  when  compeired 
with  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  this 
country. 

Situations  arise  where  an  activity  of  this 
type  would  be  extremely  helpful  and  most 
effective.  For  example,  the  Department 
might  want  to  bring  together  a  group  of 
Latin  American  English  teachers  In  say, 
Quito,  Ecuador,  to  take  an  Intensive  course 
under  American  professors  In  the  teaching 
of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 

The  Department  might  find  It  desirable  to 
bring  together  nationals  of  several  Asiatic 
countries  at  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  courses  in  American  literature, 
American  history,  etc.,  either  under  Amer- 
ican professors  or  under  Filipino  professors 
who  had  received  training  in  the  United 
States. 

SECTION    S,   ITEM    1 

Section  2(1)  will  permit  officers  of  State 
universities  and  land-grant  colleges  to  be 
considered  for  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Ad- 


visory Commissions.  It  Is  believed  that  such 
persons  should  be  eligible.  The  Inclusion  of 
the  provision  would  Improve  and  simplify 
the  procedures  for  the  selection  of  persons 
for  the  Commission  In  that  It  would  enlarge 
the  field  from  which  members  could  be 
chosen  and  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
examine  State  constitutions  and  statutes  be- 
fore selections  are  made  from  certain  edu- 
cational Institutions.  The  members  of  these 
Commissions  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  win  solve  a  problem  that  exists,  espe- 
cially In  connection  with  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange. 

SECTION    2,    ITEM    2 

Section  2(2)  adds  a  new  sentence  to  sec- 
tion 602(a)  of  the  act  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information  from  5  to  7.  The 
Increased  membership  will  provide  a  broader 
representation  of  American  experience, 
knowledge,  and  pursuits  on  the  Commission. 

SECTION    s 

The  change  In  section  603  of  the  act  would 
permit  the  Advisory  Commission  to  report 
to  the  Congress  annually  rather  than  semi- 
annually as  now  required.  In  general,  re- 
porting on  an  annual  basis  would  produce 
reports  that  would  be  more  complete  and 
meaningful  because  the  programs  are 
planned  and  administered  in  terms  of  the 
fiscal  year.  A  period  of  1  year  is  required 
to  complete  a  single  cycle  of  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program.  This  change  would 
not  preclude  the  submission  of  interim  re- 
ports, however,  as  a  given  situation  might 
require. 

SEcnOK    4 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  utilize  blnatlonal  commissions,  created 
under  the  Fulbright  Act,  In  administering 
the  programs  authorized  In  the  SmltL-Mundt 
Act.  No  authority  Is  requested  for  creation 
of  any  new  commissions.  The  use  of  the 
existing  commissions  In  countries  where 
programs  are  conducted  under  both  acts  will 
assure  maximum  coordination  and  accepta- 
bility of  the  combined  jirogram  in  the  host 
country,  at  a  minimum  of  additional  ex- 
pense under  this  act.  The  budgets  of  these 
commissions  are  In  foreign  currencies  ex- 
clusively under  the  Fulbright  Act  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

SECTION    6,    ITEM    1 

Section  5  amends  section  801(6)  of  the  act 
to  authorize  the  calling  of  meetings  to  obtain 
advice  and  assistance  of  private  and  public 
educational  Institutions  and  other  similar 
organizations.  This  would  permit  better  co- 
operation between  governmental  and  non- 
governmental programs  so  that  the  effective- 
ness of  both  would  be  Increased,  especially 
in  the  exchange  of  persons  area.  Persons  at- 
tending such  meetings  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  Government  would  not  require  full  field 
investigations  of  the  kind  conducted  for  per- 
sons employed  or  assigned  to  duty.  Such 
investigations  are  not  considered  necessary 
since  the  persons  attending  would  serve  In 
advisory  capacities  only  and  would  not  have 
access  to  classified  material. 

There  Is  general  authority  now  \inder 
which  Individuals  may  be  brought  In  for 
consultation  and  advice,  but  specific  author- 
ity as  a  part  of  this  act  would  be  extremely 
helpfiil  In  attractli:^  the  type  of  individuals 
needed  for  this  program. 

SECTION    S,    ITEM    S 

Section  5  further  amends  section  801(6) 
of  the  act  to  authorize  an  Increase  from  $10 
to  $15  in  the  per  diem  rates  payable  to  mem- 
bers of  advisory  commissions  and  oominlt- 
tees.  Such  persons  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. The  $15  rate  conforms  to  the  geno'al 
rate  now  prescribed  for  oonsultants  and 
others  serving  without  compensaUoo.    Ths 
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authority  requested  would  bring  these  com- 
mission and  committee  members  under  the 
general  legislation  prescribing  rates  of  per 
diem  for  experts  and  consultants  serving  the 
Oovernment  without  compensation. 

BxcnoN  6 

Section  0  provides  authority  for  payment 
of  emergency  medical  expenses  for  partici- 
pants in  the  program.  The  lack  of  author- 
ity in  the  Act  to  pay  such  expenses  In 
emergency  cases  has  given  rise  to  serious 
problems. 

Under  the  exchange  program,  foreign  par- 
ticipants are  really  guests  of  this  Oovern- 
ment  while  in  this  country  and  the  inability 
of  the  Government  to  meet  their  emergency 
hospital  and  medical  expenses,  which  the 
individuals  often  are  unable  to  meet,  places 
them  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  same 
is  true  of  American  participants  abroad. 
Authority  Is  requested  also  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  travel  incurred  by  reason  of  illness. 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  participants  in 
the  program  have  suffered  mental  or  physical 
disorders  that  require  their  return  home 
accompanied  by  an  attendant.  The  pro- 
posed provision  would  permit  payment  of 
travel  costs  incurred  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

SECTION    T 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  section  902 
of  the  act  to  pern\it  the  acceptance  of  funds 
from  international  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member  for  operation 
of  programs  authorized  by  the  act.  Author- 
ity now  exists  for  the  acceptance  of  such 
funds  from  foreign  governments.  The  addi- 
tional authority  is  needed  to  permit  this 
Government  to  assist  in  administering  some 
of  the  fellowship  programs  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  funds  would  be  accepted  and 
used  for  only  those  specific  projects  for 
which  they  are  made  available  by  such 
organizations. 

For  example,  under  the  United  Nations 
fellowship  program,  a  grantee  from  India 
seeks  training  of  the  type  given  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  United  Nations  has  the 
funds  to  pay  for  such  training,  but  au- 
thority is  needed  to  accept  and  use  the 
funds. 

This  would  grant  such  authority  and 
would  permit  handling  the  project  in  the 
same  way  it  would  be  handled  had  the  re- 
quest for  training  come  directly  from  the 
Government  of  India. 

■SCTION   s 

The  Chang*  proposed  In  section  1008  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  educational  exchange 
program  annually.  He  is  now  required  to 
report  semlannuully.  Since  a  year  is  re- 
quired to  meet  a  oomplete  oycl*  of  the  *«• 
ohangc  program,  reports  presented  on  this 
bMls  would  be  more  oomplete  and  more 
BiMnlntful, 

•SCTtON    t 

"Hit  propoMd  new  ieotlon  changN  the 
nam*  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
the  U.S.  Information  Service.  The  reason 
for  this  proposal  is  that  the  overMSs  Infor- 
mation offices  and  personnel  of  the  United 
Btat«)s  have  functioned  for  a  number  of 
yearn  under  the  name  of  the  "U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service."  After  establishment  of  the 
U.8.  Information  A(ency  under  that  nam*  by 
fUorganliatlon  Plan  No.  •  of  IBSa,  it  was 
decided  to  preserve  the  title  "U.S.  Informa- 
tion Servlee"  for  all  overseas  operations  of 
the  Agency,  because  that  name  (U8I8)  had 
become  so  well  known  in  foreign  countries. 
Unfortunately,  the  existence  of  two  names 
for  the  Agency  has  caused  considerable  con- 
fusion. It  is  not  clear  to  many  whether 
there  Is  one  agency  or  two.  or  what  the 
relationship  is  between  U8I8  and  U8IA.  To 
eliminate  this  confusion  and  cumbersome- 
ness,  it  is  considered  important  to  bring 
the  domeetio  name  of  the  organisation  into 
conformity  with  the  name  by  which  it  la 
already  so  well  known  overseas— the  "U.S. 


Information  Service" — so  that  operations 
may  be  carried  on  under  a  tingle  name  both 
domestically  and  abroad. 

XSTIMA-nS   ANNUAZ.   COST   OT  PaOPO(BCD 
A1IIND1CENT8 

Section  1(a) :  No  additional  cost. 

Section  1(b),  item  1:  estimated  oost, 
•53.000. 

Section  1(b),  items  2  and  3:  Estimated 
cost,  $107,000. 

Section  2,  item  1 :  No  additional  cost. 

Section  2.  item  2:  Estimated  coet.  11.000. 

Section  3:  A  smtill  savings  would  result. 

Section  4:  Estimated  cost.  $4,000. 

Section  5.  Item  1 :  Estimated  cost,  $5,000. 

Section  5.  item  2:  Estimated  cost,  $1,500. 

Section  6:  Estimated  cost.  $10,000. 

Section  7:  No  additional  coet. 

Section  8:  A  small  savings  would  result. 

Section  9 :  No  additional  cost. 

Aran.  24.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Richasd  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DiL^a  Mr.  Vice  Pbebidknt:  I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  propoaed  bill  "To  promote 
the  foreign  policy  cf  the  United  States  by 
amending  the  U.S.  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law 
402.  80th  Congress)."  together  with  de- 
tailed explanations  and  estimates  of  In- 
creased costs. 

The  draft  bill  embodies  several  proposed 
amendments  to  the  US.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  Cer- 
tain of  these  amendments  relate  to  the 
overseas  Informaticm  program  and  are  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  while 
others  relate  to  the  international  educa- 
tional exchange  program  and  are  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  State.  All  of  these 
proposals  were  submitted  to  the  last  Con- 
gress in  substantially  the  same  form  and 
appeared  in  S.  158:i.  The  provisions  of  the 
consolidated  bill  are  primarily  of  a  technical 
and  clarifying  nature. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  proposed  bill  which  is  designed  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  international  informa- 
tion and  educational!  exchange  programs. 

The   Department   has    been    informed    by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection   to   the   submission   of   this   pro- 
posal to  the  Congrens  for  Its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CHaXSTIAN    A.    HicaTBx. 

U.S.    INFORMATICH    AOINCT, 

Waahitigton.  April  27,  t»S9. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Pre.^ident  of  the  SetKite. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  PRntDENT;  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  transmitted  to  the  Senate  • 
draft  bill  "to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  amending  the  U.S, 
Information  and  Bducatlonal  ■xohang* 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended."  This  bill  eon- 
tains  certain  proj^oaals  which  apply  to 
the  activities  of  the  Educational  Bxehang* 
Service  under  the  Department  of  State,  cer- 
tain proposals  applicable  to  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  certain  other  proposals 
applicable  to  both, 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  Joins  with 
the  Department  of  State  in  recommending 
thli  legislation.  W«  hop*  that  It  may  hav* 
•arly  consideration,  and  to  that  end  my  staff 
and  I  are  pr*par*d  ti3  offer  testimony  at  any 
time. 

81nc*r*ly  yours. 

OcoROC  V.  Allen. 

Dirtctor. 


from  New  Ham];>8hlre  [Mr.  Cotton],  and 
myself.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  settle  claims  of  cer- 
tain persons  owning  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pease  Air  Force  Base  at  New- 
Ington.  N.H. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  property  owners  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pease  Air  Force  Base  for 
depreciation  in  value  to  their  property 
which  has  directly  resulted  from  jet 
flight  activities  at  the  air  base. 

Application  for  compensation  must  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  this 
bill,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
must  advise  the  Congress  within  2  years 
thereafter  the  disposition  of  all  claims 
received  by  him. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen  ed. 

The  bill  (S.  1860)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  claims  resulting 
from  Jet  flight  activities  at  Pease  Air 
Force  Base.  N.H..  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bridges  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Cotton). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
RESULTING  PROM  JET  PUGHT 
ACTIVITIES,  PEASE  AIR  FORCE 
BASE.  N.H. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  on  be> 
half  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  LEGAL  AID 
ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  legal  aid  for  indigents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  or  statutory  right  a 
person  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
counsel. 

Basically,  proceedings  in  which  such 
representation  is  required  are  In  the 
several  stages  of  criminal  cases.  They 
include  also  proceedings  before  the 
Mental  Health  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  court  review  of  such  proceed- 
ings involving  as  they  do  men's  rights  to 
liberty:  and  finally,  pioceedings  In  the 
juvenile  court,  where  the  protection  of 
the  welfare  and  rights  of  children  calls 
especially  for  sympathetic  and  adequate 
council. 

The  problem  in  the  District  ti  a 
unique  one.  In  the  several  States  the 
bulk  of  these  proceedlngi  are  matten 
of  State  jurisdiction.  In  the  District 
all  of  these  matters  are  within  the  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  The  pending  bills  for 
public  defender*,  in  consequence,  do  not 
address  themselves  to  this  very  special 
problem. 

A  substantial  full-time  staff  is  required 
in  the  District,  Provisions  addressed  to 
the  problem  of  organisation,  therefore, 
require  consideration.  The  appointment 
of  counsel  In  particular  proceedings  is. 
of  course,  retained  to  the  Judges.  Or- 
ganization of  a  staff  Is  put  Into  the  hands 
of  a  Director.  A  Board  of  Trustees  is 
established  to  act  as  an  overall  govern- 
ing body.  This  Board  is  appointed  by 
the  chief  judges  of  the  several  courts 
involved  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  will  give  the  legal  aid 
agency  a  desirable  insulation  from  the 
prosecuting  side  represented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.     The  desirability 
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of  the  independence  of  these  two  offices, 
one  from  the  other,  seemis  clear.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
agency  will  be  governed  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will,  as  I  have 
noted,  be  selected  by  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  envisions  the  bulk  of  the  work 
to  be  handled  by  full-time  employees. 
Where  necessary  to  supplement  their 
services,  however,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
may  employ  volunteer  attorneys  on  a 
modest  honorarium  basis. 

The  existing  system  in  the  District  is 
Inadequate  to  a  fair  representation  of 
indigents,  though  large  segments  of  the 
bar  of  the  District  have  given  unselfishly 
of  their  services,  at  large  inconvenience 
and  often  at  considerable  expense  to 
themselves,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. The  responsibility  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  whole  community.  The 
present  arrangements  are  unfair  not 
only  to  the  bar  but  the  indigents  who 
deserve  proper  counsel  and  advice. 

Prompt  enactment  of  this  measure  will 
meet  a  sore  need  in  the  District  and  pro- 
vide a  pilot  project  subject  to  the  con- 
stant scrutiny  of  the  Congress  which 
may  well  give  us  intimate  and  needed 
instruction  about  problems  that  may 
have  wider  implications. 

The  services  to  be  provided  are  in  large 
measure  a  responsibility  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  govemmejit.  The  bill 
therefore  provides  that  60  percent  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  agency  will  be 
chargeable  to  the  District. 

Certainly  a  basic  premise  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  is  that 
every  man  is  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  legal  counsel  in  the  courts  of  this 
land.  I  believe  this  bill  will  carry  out 
that  doctrine  in  the  Capital  City  of  this 
Nation.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 1 

The  bill  (S.  1867)  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  indigents  in  Judicial 
proceedings  in  the  Dlstrictt  of  Columbia, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.        j 

ACCELERATION    OF    VARIOUS    RE- 
FORESTATION   PROGRAMS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Aixin, 
ANDiRioif.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
CoopcR,  Hart,  Kuckel,  itxjunny,  Ran- 
OOLPK,  and  Stennii.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  acceleration  of  the  vari- 
ous reforestation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ar}d  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  Bt$te  that  com- 
panion legislation  is  being  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  16  of 
our  colleagues,  as  follows:  Lee  Metcalf, 
Democrat,  of  Montana;  LeRoy  Anqer- 
soN.  Democrat,  of  Montana:  John  Ben- 
kett.  Republican,  of  Michigan;  John 
Blatnxx,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Jack 
Brooks,  Democrat,  of  Texas;  Frank 
CorriN,  Democrat,  of  Maine;  Leon 
G.\viv,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Jambs  Fulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 


vania; Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia;  Byron  Johnson,  Democrat,  of 
California;  Harold  Johnson.  Democrat. 
of  California;  William  Meyer,  Demo- 
crat, of  Vermont;  Clifford  McIntire, 
Republican,  of  Maine;  Carl  Perkins. 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky;  Henry  Rross, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin;  Bob  Sikes. 
Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  review  resolu- 
tion on  reforestation.  Its  sole  purpKJse  is 
to  put  before  the  Congress  a  vehicle  for 
the  consideration  of  a  problem — one 
which  in  my  humble  judgment  deserves 
careful  and  earnest  consideration.  We 
already  have  on  the  statute  books  a 
number  of  laws  designed  to  insure  re- 
forestation of  public  and  private  land. 
Unfortunately  funds  specifically  author- 
ized are  not  being  sought.  Funds  that 
could  be  secured  under  general  author- 
ity are  not  being  requested.  The 
solution  I  believe  lies  in  a  reassessment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  separate  parts 
of  the  problem,  coupled  with  a  consensus 
of  the  collective  opinions  of  all  con- 
cerned on  the  new  course  we  should 
teke. 

.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  man- 
ages over  12  million  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land.  About  half  of  this  is  on 
Indian  reservations;  the  balance  is  on 
the  public  domain.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  general  authority  to 
request  funds  for  tree  planting,  but  only 
token  amounts  are  being  sought. 

On  the  national  forests,  with  some  80 
million  acres  of  forest  land  out  of  the 
160  million  total,  the  same  situation  pre- 
vails. Planting  is  going  on  at  a  higher 
rate,  but  the  size  of  the  problem  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  In  1950  the 
Congress  passed  the  Anderson-Mansfield 
Act;  and,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  actually  request  funds 
under  his  general  authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  situation  in 
brief,  and  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoNGRBSioNAL  RECORD  a  table  showing 
what  has  happened. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  table  Is  as  follows: 

U.8.  Dbpartmint  or  AoaicvLTVtc 

rORBST  saiviCB 

National  /oreat  protection  and  managtmtnt 
rt/oraMtation  and  stand  itnprovtmant 


Fluml  year 

Anlluirlia- 
lliui  itmlir 
Anilirwiti- 
Miitmni'lil 
An  Utrty 
(uri'KUtUiii 

I'nn<1«  lip- 
liroiirMiHt  * 

U\f  iiful 
spfHlim 

lOftl 

|!l.flno,ono 

&(Ul.tllNI 
7,  IKK).  (IK) 

a,  (Kut.  («io 
10.  nn.  niKi 

l(l.(««l,IRIO 

1(1,  (KX),  noo 

10.  (KlO,  OHO 

mouaooo 

1,  KU.  fiW 

1,  NAO,  IKIO 

2.  7».  I'lOO 
8,OI\0i»O 

a,(UA,uou 

IM70 

JU.',J 

VK  7lU 

JU.V!... 

AUMU 

IDM  

•n,  7w 

ItMS 

IS,  770 

HI.Vl  

111,174 

1M7 

31,0'iH 

Itl.W 

r,un) 

JDM  

» 40,  ono 

IMO  >......... 

>4O,000 

•  A(lju!i|p(l  to  roflpct  netlvtty  dtmrtiiro  In  the  lOW  csll- 
in»t4>ii,  inrliKtinir  tnut.ifpr*,  oorap*r»ttr«  trnnrfora,  etc. 
>  EitliiislP. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  A  close  study  of 
this  table  makes  it  very  clear  that  we  are 
now  BO  far  behind  the  Anderson-Mazxs- 
fleld  authorisation  that  the  altuatioa 
borders  on  the  tragic. 


In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
also  has  a  number  of  aids  which  can  pro- 
vide for  the  far  larger  job  of  tree  plant- 
ing needed  on  private  land.  The  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  authorizes  funds.  The 
budget  for  this  year  requests  only  a  mere 
S290,000  for  this  vital  program.  Work 
can  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Sei-vice,  the  soil  bank, 
and  the  Small  Watershed  Act — to  name 
the  major  authorities.  Here  again  the 
record  shows  small  progress. 

On  October  1.  1957,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  said  in  his  annual  report: 

In  spite  of  interest  and  an  upward  trend 
in  planting,  progress  made  to  date  on  public 
and  private  land  has  not  materially  reduced 
tne  backlog  of  52  mUilon  acres  in  need  of 
planting.  Acreage  is  added  to  the  back- 
log cxu-rently  as  planting  needs  are  created 
tlirough  cutting  and  fire. 

On  October  24,  1958,  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  said,  in  his  next  annual 
report : 

Within  the  next  10  years  48  billion  trees 
need  to  be  planted,  mainly  on  small  owner- 
ships. If  the  wood  requirements  of  a  larger 
population  are  to  be  met  by  the  year  2000. 

In  view  of  these  warnings,  supple- 
mented with  additional  facts,  we  csmnot 
in  good  conscience  stand  back  from  the 
task.  We  as  a  nation  cannot  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  now  bountiful 
supply  of  timber  and  continue  to  disre- 
gard our  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  air  is  filled 
with  talk  of  a  balanced  budget.  In  the 
instance  of  timlier  we  have  a  budget  that 
is  far  out  of  balance.  Can  we  blithely 
stand  by  and  say,  "Oh,  yes;  overall  tim- 
ber growth  is  in  balance  with  drain,"  and 
be  satisfied?  The  answer  is  "No."  Our 
drain  on  coniferous  trees  far  exceeds 
their  growth.  Througrhout  much  of  the 
Nation  we  permit  the  ravages  of  unscien- 
tific logging  and  fire  to  replace  the  use- 
ful pines  with  scrub  hardwoods.  The 
timber  budget  is  out  of  balance;  and  this 
is  an  extremely  serious  problem,  merit- 
ing far  more  consideration  than  it  re- 
ceives. The  trees  we  need  on  forest  land 
do  far  more  than  produce  trees  for  lum- 
ber and  paper.  These  trees  serve  the 
more  useful  purpose  of  protecting  the 
soil  in  our  upland  watersheds  and.  by 
that  proceas,  aasuring  us  the  water  we 
need. 

As  we  permit  the  deterioration  of  our 
timber,  we  underwrite  the  destruction  of 
our  soil  and  our  water.  We  Bhall  not 
long  survive  as  a  powerful  nation  if  our 
resource  base  is  impaired. 

We  cannot  afford  unwittingly  to  write 
the  obltuRi7  of  our  Nation  on  the  eroded 
mountainsides  of  this  now  beautiful 
mountain  land. 

The  job  before  us  is  plainly  visible.  Ai 
reasonable  men  with  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  at  heart,  we  must  explore  what 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  reforesta- 
tion. We  must  examine  why  we  have 
failed  to  attain  the  rate  of  progress  that 
Is  so  vitally  needed. 

For  my  own  part.  I  shall  leave  to  the 
conservationists  the  role  of  advancing 
Eugi;e8tIons  on  the  ways  to  achieve  the 
needed  goals. 

I  express  but  one  firm  thought  on  the 
shortcomings  on  Federal  lands.  The 
FMeral  Government  has  not  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  reforest  its  own  lands  on 
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the  itatlonal  foresta,  the  public  domain, 
and  the  lands  it  manages  for  our  Indian 
citizens.  There  Is  no  reason  that  Z  can 
M«  why  the  executive  branch  should  not 
have  been  requesting  the  funds  to  do 
this  Job  on  the  Federal  lands. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committees  with 
Jurisdiction  of  these  lands  will  first  Iso- 
late this  situation,  and  then  will  devise 
their  recommendations.  If  the  commit- 
tees elect  to  proceed  separately  and  co- 
operatively, I  shall  look  forward  to  their 
bringing  forth  Joint  and  unanimous  con- 
clusions. 

On  the  more  complex  problem  of  how 
to  get  private  lands  reforested,  particu- 
larly lands  In  small  ownerships.  I  re- 
spectiully  express  the  hope  that  our  able 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  make  a  careful  review  of  these  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding.  I 
should  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
youth  conservation  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHRiY]  and  other  Senators.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  has  announced  that 
hearings  will  begin  May  11  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation;  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  I  am  delighted,  and  even 
more  so  since  he  Is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
reforestation  joint  resolution.  I  know  I 
need  not  commend  this  joint  resolution 
to  his  subcommittee's  attention.  Over 
4  million  acres  of  Federal  land  alone  are 
In  need  of  reforestation.  Should  there 
be  any  question  on  what  constructive 
work  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  could 
undertake,  here  is  one  big  job,  ready  and 
waiting.  It  is  a  job  that  cries  out  to  us 
that    we   have    but    10    quick   years    to 

accomplish  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  afford  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  may  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  measure,  I  ask  that  it  He  at  the  desk 
for  3  days. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  re- 
ferred, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana:  and,  without  objection,  the 
Joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  95)  to 
provide  for  the  acceleration  of  the  vari- 
ous reforestation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfikld  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  jointly. 


amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (8.  44)  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  vmlt  of  the  Cen- 
tial  Valley  project,  California,  to  enter 
Into  lui  agreement  with  the  8tat«  o!  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purpases,  which  were  ordered  to  He  on 
tlie  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NAVAJO  INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJ- 
ECT AND  SAN  JUAN-CHAMA  PROJ- 
ECT—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KrcHXL,  Mr.  Biblk.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
OoLDWATEs.  and  Mr.  Enqlk)  Jointly 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
72)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACTS  OF  1956  AND 
1958— EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
BILL  TO  LIE  ON  TABLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  I  Introduced  the  bill  (S.  1826) 
to  amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts 
of  1956  and  1958  by  extending  the  ap- 
proval of  the  estimate  of  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  for  an  ad- 
ditional year,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  have  remained  on  the  table 
until  the  close  of  business  today  for  ad- 
ditional signatures,  and  is  a  measure 
which  many  Senators  believe  to  be 
important. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table 
for  possible  further  signatures  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  SAN  LUIS  UNIT 
OF    CENTRAL    VALLEY    PROJECT, 
CALIFORNIA— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.    DOUGLAS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Morse,  and  Mr.  Nxttbkrgkr)   submitted 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  delivered  b}  him  at  dedication  of 
Sheltered      Workshop     and     Rehabilitation 
Center  Building,   Davis    Memorial   OoodwlU 
Industries,  Washington.  D.C..  May  3,  1969. 
By  Mr.  DOUOUAS : 

Address  entitled  "United  States,  Israel, 
and  the  World  Crisis,"  delivered  by  Senator 
HuMPHRET  at  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
dinner  honoring  Judge  Abraliam  Marowltz. 
In  Chicago,  on  April  l,  1959. 
By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  entitled  "In- 
flation Can  Destroy  Us,"  explaining  Senate 
bUl  215,  introduced  by  him. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  prepared  by  lilm  on  ■cbool 
safety  patrols. 

By  Mr.  8MATHERS: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  relating  to 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Plumbing  Contractors  to  be  held  In  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  from  May  31  to  June  4.  1969. 


NOTICE    OF    RXARINOS    ON    PRQ. 

POSED   OENIRAL   IMMIGRATION 

LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
behalf  of  the  Buboommlttee  on  Imml- 
sratlon  and  naturalliatlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  to  begin  on  Wednesday.  May 
20.  1959  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  general 
immigration  legislation. 

Anyone  desiring  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  the  Rkcoro  should  no- 
tify the  office  of  the  subcommittee,  room 
2306.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  phone 
extension  2347,  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  a  schedule  of  witnesses  may  be 
prepared. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ADOPTION  OF 
THE  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  marked  the  168th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution, 
It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Polish-Amer- 
icans and  all  those  who  love  liberty  and 
freedom  observe  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day  as  a  tribute  to  the  sacrifice  of  lives 
and  fortunes  in  behalf  of  Polish  liberty. 
The  Poznan  revolt  of  June  1956. 
forcibly  reminded  us  of  the  political  and 
moral  oppression  suffered  by  the  Poles 
under  the  iron  fist  of  their  Communist 
overlords.  Economic  misery  and  a  cruel 
exploitation  of  the  workers  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  continue  to  hold  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  under  bonds  of  slavery 
and  fear.  ^ 

It  was  hoped  by  many  after  the  peo- 
ple's revolt  was  quenched  by  ruthless 
force  and  a  blood -purge,  that  the  pres- 
ent Communist  regime  would  give  some 
recognition  to  the  human  rights  of  Its 
citizens.  Yet,  today,  the  pattern  of 
force  and  brutality  has  been  resumed, 
and  every  basic  human  right  and  free- 
dom violated. 

The  citizens  of  the  Western  World 
extend  to  the  Poles  their  sincere  sym- 
pathy, and  urge  the  Pohsh  regime  to  re- 
establish the  rights  and  privileges,  first 
bestowed  in  their  ancient  constitution, 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Polish  Republic. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  with  each 
succeeding  year  it  becomes  more  appar- 
ent that  an  eventual  transition  will  come 
about  in  those  countries  which  are  imder 
the  subjugation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  transition  to  which  I  refer  is  one 
which  will  bring  to  the  captive  peoples 
the  full  measure  of  the  freedom  which 
they  so  strongly  desire  and  for  which 
they  have  suffered  so  much. 

I  speak  of  this  today  since  we  once 
again  have  occasion  to  bring  to  mind  the 
gallant  struggle  of  the  people  of  Poland 
for  freedom.  Sunday,  May  3,  was  the 
168th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution, which  was  adopted  in  1791,  less 
than  2  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Free- 
men everywhere  might  well  remember 
that  Poland  was  among  the  first  nations 
to  develop  modem  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Among  the  principles  embodied 
in  that  Constitution  are  religious  tolera- 
tion, the  secret  ballot,  and  freedom  of 
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thought  and  expression.  These  prin- 
ciples are  no  less  revered  b|y  the  people 
of  Poland  today  than  they  were  upon  the 
inception  of  their  Constitution,  despite 
their  present  enslavement  by  commu- 
nism. I 

Under  present  circumstances  we  And 
that,  even  under  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  Soviet  Union,  tfome  conces- 
sions were  made  to  the  indornitable  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Poland.  The  Poznan 
revolt  of  June  1956  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  terrible  moral  oppression 
and  exploitation  of  the  Polish  people  by 
the  Communist  regime.  For  s  time  after 
the  revolt  some  religious  Ireedom  was 
allowed  and  a  mild  reversal  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  cruel  system  of  collectivi- 
zation. These  concessions  were  made 
only  through  the  fear  of  the  Communists 
that  an  open  revolt  in  Poland  would 
spread  to  the  other  satellite  countries  as 
well.  In  the  Interim,  however,  the  gains 
made  in  1956  have  been  lostl  The  Com- 
munists, bound  as  they  are  tb  their  athe- 
istic and  materialistic  philosophy,  have 
once  again  taken  steps  to  stamp  out  re- 
ligion, and  have  reinstituted  the  policy  of 
collectivizing  the  farms.  Cehsorship  has 
once  again  been  intensified.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  concessions  were  a  tactical 
measure  by  which  the  Commlunists  hoped 
to  avoid  widespread  revolt. 

The  p>eople  of  Poland  might  have  be- 
come discouraged  by  this  rjeversal.  In- 
deed, a  people  less  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  might  easily  despair  of 
ever  breaking  the  yoke  of  isuch  oppres- 
sion. But  the  patience  and  the  courage 
of  the  people  of  Poland  appears  to  be 
infinite.  The  sustaining  xorce  which 
keeps  alive  the  hope  of  eventual  free- 
dom is,  without  a  doubt,  their  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  God.  It  is  the  unshak- 
able faith  of  the  people  of  Poland  which 
uill  undoubtedly  play  a  key  role  in  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  those  who  would 
remove  all  vestiges  of  the  spiritual  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Sucn  strength  of 
spirit  as  is  evidenced  in  thej  character  of 
the  people  of  Poland  transcends  the  mere 
physical.  Indeed,  it  is  the  n|ioral  force  of 
religion  everywhere  that  will  ultimately 
.«:pell  defeat  for  godless  communism. 

In  this  objective  the  people  of  Poland 
may  take  heart  in  that,  ajs  they  work, 
hope,  and  pray,  the  entire  Ifree  world  is 
working,  hoping,  and  praying  for  vic- 
tory in  the  present  ideological  struggle. 

On  this  anniversary  of  a  glorious  day 
In  their  history,  we  express  to  them  our 
warmest  admiration,  and  exitend  to  them 
our  assurances  that  we  shaire  a  parallel 
faith  in  ultimate  victory.     I 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  participate 
Sunday  in  a  giant  Polish  Constitution 
Day  rally  in  New  York  City,  sponsored 
by  the  Downstate  New  York  Division  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  At  this 
inspiring  meeting,  messages  of  hope  were 
transmitted  to  the  Polish  people,  and 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  many  Polish  lead- 
ers who  over  the  years  have  maintained 
that  nation's  proud  traditions  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  Particular  stress,  of  course, 
was  laid  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  in  Poland's  history. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
framed  by  the  gifted  and  talented  patri- 
ots of  Poland,  and  adopted  and  promul- 


gated on  May  3  of  that  year  as  the  best 
means  of  reforming  Poland's  Internal 
administration  and  of  strengthening  her 
against  foreign  foes.  As  such  it  was 
deemed  well  suited  to  serve  this  double 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  sig- 
nificant instrument  in  the  progressive 
evolution  of  governmental  institutions. 

This  memorable  constitution  made 
Polaml  a  limited,  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  cabinet  form  of  government, 
with  ministerial  responsibility,  was  in- 
troduced. Intricate  and  obstructive  fea- 
tui^s  Of  the  old  system  were  eliminated 
and  many  class  distinctions  were  abol- 
ished. The  towns  were  given  administra- 
tive and  judicial  autonomy,  and  also  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. Personal  privileges  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  gentry  alone  were  made 
available  to  all  townsmen.  Tlie  peasant- 
ry was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Absolute  religious  toleration 
and  freedom  of  conscience  was  guar- 
anteed. Provisions  were  also  made 
whereby  periodic  reforms  could  be  in- 
troduced and  other  alterations  enacted. 

Judged  in  the  light  of  current  ideas  of 
full,  unhampered  freedom,  and  compared 
with  the  long  list  of  present-day  human 
rights,  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
might  be  considered  a  real  instrument 
of  democratic  government.  It  was  ac- 
claimed by  all  liberals  everywhere,  and 
won  the  admiration  of  that  great  British 
champion  of  liberalism,  Edmund  Burke. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  people  of  Poland 
never  had  the  chance  to  see  the  worlcing 
of  this  model  democratic  constitution. 
Before  it  was  put  into  force,  Poland's 
grasping  neighbors  carried  out  their  evil 
designs  of  partitioning  Poland  again,  and 
reducing  that  country  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  size.  Thus  in  this,  and  in  the 
final  partition  of  Poland  in  1796,  that  free 
country  and  the  Constitution  of  1791 
ceased  to  exist.  But  the  fine  and  noble 
ideas  embodied  in  that  historic  docu- 
ment lived  during  all  these  years  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  unhappy  but  free- 
dom-loving Poles.  They  have  clung  to 
these  ideas  firmly  and  steadfastly,  and 
today,  on  the  168th  anniversary  of  that 
constitution,  they  still  abide  by  the  spirit 
of  that  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  for  us  in  the 
free  world  to  mark  occasions  such  as  this 
because  it  is  one  concrete  means  for  as- 
suring those  people  now  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. We  know,  from  reports  filter- 
ing out  from  Poland,  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  still  burns  bright  in  the  hearts  of 
the  noble  people  of  that  land.  No  amount 
of  Soviet  oppression,  no  measure  of  So- 
viet tyranny,  can  erase  that  hallmark  of 
Poland's  heritage. 

Today,  as  we  look  back  to  that  day 
in  1791  when  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
promulgated,  let  us  also  look  forward  to 
Poland's  future.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
tomorrow  will  bring  a  brighter  day  for 
these  coui'ageous  and  talented  people 
who  continue  to  hold  high  the  banner 
of  freedom.  For  xmtil  Poland  once  more 
takes  her  rightful  place  in  the  family  of 
free  nations,  until  brave  Poland  again 
basks  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom,  no 
true  adherent  of  liberty  and  human 
equality  can  rest. 


Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  3  the  people  of  Poland  cele- 
brated the  166th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poliind's  Constitution.  The 
Polish  people  have  always  been  fiercely 
Independent.  Their  love  of  freedom  has 
led  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
past. 

At  the  present  time,  Poland  is  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  is  subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
Censoiship  has  been  reestablished  and 
the  country  labors  under  the  domination 
of  the  collectivization  programs. 

However,  the  people  of  Poland  feel  as 
they  always  have  felt.  No  nation,  how- 
ever powerful,  tan  ever  dominate  their 
minds,  which  remain  their  own.  The 
proud  successors  of  Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski  will  once  again  rise  from  under 
foreign  domination. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  month  of  May. 
I  have  paid  my  tribute  to  May  3.  the 
great  day  in  the  Polish  calendar,  which 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  I  do  so  again 
in  this  year  of  1959. 

A  relatively  few  great  human  docu- 
ments embody  man's  aspirations  for  the 
fruits  of  responsible  freedom. 

Of  these,  one  stands  out  in  tragic  re- 
lief today.  That  document  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  Poland,  which  was  adopted 
only  2  years  later  than  our  own  Constitu- 
tion, on  May  3,  1791. 

Though  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  still  lives,  it  is  caged — as  the  people 
of  Poland  are  caged — by  the  tyranny  of 
international  communism. 

Some  concessions  to  the  Polish  love  of 
freedom  have  been  first  granted,  then 
taken  away.  At  times  freedom  lovers 
outside  of  Poland  see  a  flicker  of  hope 
within  Poland.  At  other  times  only  the 
black  light  of  Communist  confinement  is 
visible. 

Despite  these  rising,  then  falling, 
hopes,  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been 
no  genuine  freedom  in  Poland  since  the 
loss  of  independence. 

What  has  caused  our  hope  for  the 
Polish  people  to  rise  is  their  own  courage 
in  frustrating  the  onslaught  of  com- 
munism as  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances. 

What  has  caused  oui-  hopes  to  fall  is 
the  relentless  Communist  pressures 
which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  p>eople 
of  Poland.  That  the  Polish  people  have 
withstood  these  pressures  to  the  extent 
which  they  have  is  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. 

Therefore,  it  Is  fitting,  on  the  168th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution,  that  we  express  our  deep 
respect  for  the  Polish  people,  and  our 
sincere  gratitude  to  them  for  preserving 
freedom's  flame  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
storm. 

Soviet  domination  of  Poland's  govern- 
ment, and  its  attempted  domination  of 
Poland's  people,  are  great  losses  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  human  progress 
in  the  world.  An  even  greater  loss 
would  be  the  extinction  of  the  Polish 
love  of  freedom. 

Even  love  of  freedom  needs  suste- 
nance.    It  devolves  upon  us  and  others 
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who  are  In  a  position  to  enjoy  the  fnilts 
of  freedom  to  assure  the  people  of  Po- 
land that  we  stand  with  them — that  oiir 
cause  is  their  cause. 

We  cannot  slash  their  bonds,  but  we 
can  assure  them  that  we  are  with  them 
in  the  cold  war  against  tyranny,  and 
that  with  them  we  are  striving  in  behalf 
of  freedom  for  all  peoples  who  desire  it. 
We  can  pray  with  them  and  work  with 
them  toward  the  day  when  some  future 
Polish  Constitution  Day  can  be  cele- 
brated within  Poland  in  freedom. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  Poland's  Constitution  Day,  May  3, 
reminds  us  of  the  continuing  battle  of 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Poland  in 
behalf  of  Western  civilization. 

Poland  has  a  long  heroic  tradition  of 
resistance  to  tyranny  and  to  foreign 
domination.  This  tradition  goes  back  to 
King  Bcleslaus  the  Brave  in  the  11th 
century  and  the  successful  repelling  of 
the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  13th  century. 
The  tradition  continues  with  King  John 
Sobieski  who  turned  back  the  Turks  in 
1683  to  save  Vienna  for  the  West. 

The  Poznan  revolt  of  June  1956  raised 
a  new  landmark  of  hope  in  the  cruel, 
dangerous  terrain  which  the  captive 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  must 
cross  before  they  achieve  the  ancient 
goal  of  Justice  and  freedom. 

Although  the  Poznan  revolt  brought  a 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  Communist 
rule  over  the  Polish  people,  recent  de- 
velopments indicate  the  Government  is 
pushing  Its  campaign  of  censorship  and 
repression  against  the  church,  the  work- 
ers, and  the  freedom  of  the  press  with 
new  vigor. 

The  people  of  Poland  can  be  sure  that 
we  in  the  United  States  take  pride  in  the 
historic  attachments  and  friendships  be- 
tween our  countries.  The  sutferlngs  of 
the  Polish  jseople  and  their  heroic  resist- 
ance to  Communist  tyranny  have  earned 
the  resiJect,  admiration,  and  sympathy 
of  all  who  cherish  freedom. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Sunday, 
May  3,  was  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
date  on  which  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  their  famous  constitution  that 
has  been  honored  through  the  interven- 
ing years  as  an  achievement  in  states- 
manship. The  constitution  of  1791  was 
influenced  by  the  principles  contained  in 
many  American  state  papers  of  the  time. 
And  well  might  these  people  draw  from 
American  ideals,  since  they  helped 
shape  them  and  make  them  live  through 
men  like  Casimir  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  during  our  own  Revolution. 

This  constitution,  of  course,  is  not  in 
effect  today  when  Communists  control 
the  Oovemment  of  Poland.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  this  heritage  of  free- 
dom still  burns  strongly  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Polish  people.  Despite  current 
Conununist  rule,  they  have  succeeded  in 
winning  a  certain  degree  of  individual 
rights. 

Within  the  past  2  years  the  United 
States  has  concluded  two  economic 
agreements  with  Poland.  These  have 
been  especially  important  to  the  people 
of  Poland  who  benefited  directly  from 
the  medical  equipment,  the  gr£dns  and 
the  other  materials  we  have  been  able  to 
supply. 


I  hope  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  pursue  policies  which  will  indicate 
clearly  that  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people.  We 
must  also  make  it  very  clear  that  noth- 
ing our  Government  does  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  acquiescing  to  Communist  con- 
trol of  Poland.  The  people  of  this  cap- 
tive nation  will  yet  decide  who  shall  rule 
their  land. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  168 
years  ago  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  nation 
of  Poland  first  expre.ssed  its  attachment 
to  the  idea  that  government  should  be 
by  law,  restrained  by  bounds  beyond 
which  no  government  authority  had  the 
right  to  go.  Government  by  the  whim 
and  pleasure  of  the  all-p)owerful  mon- 
arch was  to  be  replaced  by  constitutional 
government.  The  constitution  of  1791 
breathed  into  Polish  life  the  freedoms  but 
recently  established  in  the  American 
colonies  and  widely  accepted  in  other 
parts  of  Western  Europe.  A  biennial 
parliament  was  established;  religious 
toleration  guaranteed.  The  ancient 
privileges  of  the  nobility  were  restricted. 
Commoners  were  given  the  right  to  enter 
the  civil  service,  a  privilege  hitherto  re- 
served to  the  nobility.  Commoners  could 
acquire  land.  Peasants  were  given  the 
protection  of  the  law  for  the  first  time. 

Unhappily,  the  independent  exi.stence 
of  this  constitutional  government  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Europe  was  shortlived. 
Poland's  larger  neighbors.  Prussia,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria,  all  of  them  deeply  fear- 
ful of  such  radical  innovations,  parti- 
tioned Poland,  added  her  territory  to 
their  own  and  thus  terminated  her  inde- 
pendent existence. 

After  World  War  I,  an  independent 
Poland  again  arose,  out  of  the  ashes  of 
Tsarist  Russia  and  Prussian  Germany. 
But  after  two  decades,  Germany  and 
Russia  again  overran  Poland.  And  now 
Russia  occupies  and  dominates  Polish 
affairs  once  more. 

Today,  again,  there  are  those  within 
Poland  who  seek  to  replace  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  Poz- 
nan revolts  of  1956  demonstrated  the 
unrest  that  simmers  beneath  the  sur- 
face. When  President  Gomulka  took 
power  in  the  wake  of  these  disturbances. 
Communist  Party  rule  was  temporarily 
relaxed.  There  was  some  freedom  of  the 
press,  articles  criticizing  the  regime  ap- 
peared, and  students  dared  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  Communist  system. 
New  accords  with  the  church  were 
reached,  and  Archbi.shop  Wyszynskl,  the 
Primate  of  Poland,  was  the  only  Cardinal 
allowed  to  go  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  to  Rome  for  the  election  and 
coronation  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  Writers 
and  artists  were  even  allowed  to  ventilate 
their  problems  and  to  criticize  the  regime 
within  restricted  bounds. 

More  recently,  however,  the  party  has 
again  been  tightening  its  control.  Cen- 
sorship has  become  more  stringent; 
public  criticism  has  been  stifled.  News- 
papers have  been  banned.  Collectiviza- 
tion of  agriculture  is  again  threatened. 
The  church  is  under  renewed  pressure. 
As  the  common  Communist  pattern  of 
supressing  human  freedom  is  resumed, 
the  earlier  relaxation  of  1956  is  seen  to 


have  been  a  temporary  tactic  to  blunt 
the  drive  of  the  people's  discontent. 

I  trust  that  American  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Polish  people's  quest 
for  liberty  in  their  present  travail,  by 
every  proper  means  at  its  disposal. 

The  rights  of  the  captive  peoples  to 
self  determination  and  free  elections 
should  be  steadfastly  supported  by  our 
Government.  These  rights  are  In  line 
with  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  other 
postwar  international  agreements,  and 
we  should  continue  to  make  clear  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  violations  of 
these  solemn  promises  by  the  Russian 
Communists  are  a  major  cause  of  the 
world  tensions  today. 

The  free  nations  must  necessarily  con- 
centrate upon  the  problems  of  main- 
taining the  independence  of  West  Ber- 
lin and  its  integral  relationship  with 
West  Germany,  as  the  Communist  mon- 
olith chooses  at  this  moment  to  make 
that  a  prime  point  of  attack.  But  as 
another  Summit  Conference  to  discuss 
the  most  pressing  threats  to  peace  be- 
comes more  likely,  we  should  not  ignore 
or  forget  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  The  focus  upon 
Berlin  must  not  cause  us  to  waiver  in 
our  support  of  their  freedom,  or  to  make 
any  agreement  to  the  status  quo  of 
Russian  enslavement  of  the  peoples  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  a  good  day 
on  which  to  reaffirm  our  support  of  these 
basic  principles  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  of  world  peace  and  justice. 

On  this  168th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  I  salute  the  Polish 
people.  I  am  particularly  mindful  of 
the  contribution  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  to  our  own  great  Republic.  By 
their  labor  and  by  their  gifts  they  en- 
rich our  heritage  and  strengthen  our 
life.  By  our  country's  strong  support 
of  the  aspirations  for  freedom  of  their 
blood  relatives  in  Poland,  we  may  pcr- 
hapw  help  to  share  with  those  captive 
peoples  the  blessings  of  liberty  which 
they  sought  to  secure  168  years  ago. 

Because  it  is  still  so  timely  in  view 
of  the  praspects  of  another  Siimmit  Con- 
ference, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  submitted  to 
President  Eisenhower  by  the  Conference 
of  Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern 
European  Descent,  together  with  the 
American  Conference  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Non-Russian  Nations  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  I  was  pleased  on  April 
29,  1958,  to  Join  with  Senator  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey,  Congressman  Feit^han.  of 
Ohio,  and  Congressman  Judd.  of  Minne- 
sota, in  presenting  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MXMOKANDTTIC    ON    THE    PROSPECT   OF    ANOTHFI 

Sttmmit  Conffeence.  Submitted  to  Presi- 
dent DWICHT  D.   CriSENHOWEX   BT  THE   CON- 

RKKNCi  OF  Americans  of  Central  and 
Kastkrn  European  Descent,  Together 
WrrH  the  Amesican  CoNmzNcs  for  the 

LiBEIlATION  OF  THE  NON -RUSSIAN  NATIONS 
OF  THE    U5.S.R. 

It  appears  that  another  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  sUte  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
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clalist  Republics  Is  imminent.  The  pressure 
for  such  a  meeting,  generate<l|  by  the  vast 
propaganda  machine  of  the  Russian  im- 
perialists, has  sought  to  stampede  the  leaders 
of  free  and  representative  governments  Into  a 
sudden  and  ill-prepared  gathering  to  con- 
sider an  agenda  developed  at  the  recently 
concluded  meeting  in  Moscow  of  the  leaders 
of  the  International  Communist  movement. 
That  meeting  was  called  ostensibly  to  cele- 
brate the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevllc 
takeover  of  the  Russian  Federalist  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  but  tn  reality  to  prepare 
the  final  assault  against  the  still-free  nations 
of  the  world.  The  manifesto  released  to  the 
Information  mediums  of  the  world  upon  the 
conclusion  of  that  meeting  provides  ample 
evidence  that  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
have  openly  rededlcated  themselves  to  the 
fundamental  Communist  goal  of  total  world 
conquest.  The  propaganda  for  another  sum- 
mit meeting  which  now  emanates  from  Mos- 
cow Is  only  an  effort  of  the  leaders  of  world 
communism  to  Implement  their  recent 
manifesto. 

It  Is  against  the  political  reality  of  this 
background  that  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  be  stampeded 
into  such  a  Russian  beartrap  h.is  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Amertc&n  people. 

The  Importance  which  the  Russians  attach 
to  an  early  meeting  at  the  summit  with  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  is  underscored  by 
thie  following: 

(a)  The  open  threats  made  by  the  Russian 
leader  Khrushchev  against  all  the  European 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization should  they  continue  to  take 
steps  to  preser\-e  their  national  Integrity 
and  Individual  independence.  In  effect,  the 
Kremlin  has  sought  to  frighten  our  allies  Into 
peaceful  submission  with  the  specter  of 
atomic  warfare  if  they  refuse  to  do  eo; 

(b)  The  Russian  tactical  campaign  of 
threats  and  intimidation  Is  accompanied  by  a 
carefully  planned  and  activated  drive  which 
offers  peaceful  coexistence  as  the  only 
alternative  to  further  Russian  aggreEslon 
through  atomic  warfare.  The  Russians  lead- 
ers are  candid  in  admitting  that  their  offer 
of  peaceful  coexistence  is  only  a  maneuver  to 
weaken  the  defenses  of  the  still-free  nations 
so  as  to  make  in  due  time  peaceful  surrender 
a  necessity. 

This  worldwide  Russian  propaganda  cam- 
paign has  been  capped  by  tlie  demand  of  the 
Russian  leader  Khrushchev  that  the  free 
world  accept  the  status  quo.  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  world.  Thus.  we.  as  a  nation,  are  now 
being  invited  to  extend  de  facto,  if  not  de 
Jure,  recognition  to  the  Russian  occupation 
of  the  national  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  patently  evident  the  leaders 
of  the  I  I'emlln  are  seeking  a  meeting  at  the 
summit  to  force  such  recognition  from  the 
statesmen  of  the  free  world. 

Here,  in  the  United  States  a  number  of 
activities  have  been  and  are  being  launched 
in  order  to  prepare  the  climate  for  a  summit 
meeting  which  cause  us.  the  undersigned, 
grave  concern.  We  wish  respectfully  to  call 
yoiu-  attention  to  these  activities  and  their 
certain  consequences  In  the  spirit  of  good 
Americans  seeking  to  aid  the  leaders  of  our 
country  meet  this  latest  Russian  threat  to 
world  peace  and  Justice. 

1.  The  argument  is  advanced  that  we  must 
not  speak  about  the  long  record  of  black 
deeds  perpetrated  by  the  Riissian  Commu- 
nists against  the  people  of  many  nations  now 
held  against  their  will  within  the  present- 
day  Russian  empire.  Fear  is  expressed  that 
by  so  doing  we  will  provoke  the  Kremlin  into 
taking  unfriendly  action  against  us.  Mean- 
while, the  worldwide  Communist  propaganda 
machine  is  inciting  hatred  and  hostility 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
every  country  of  the  world. 

2.  Another  argument  is  advanced  that  If 
we  take  a  firm  and  critical  attitude  toward 
the  Russian  Communists  In  our  various  lan- 


guage broadcasts  beamed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  central  Europe,  we  wUl  incite  the  people 
therein  to  premature  revolt.  This  argument 
disregards  the  fact  that  the  despotism  of 
Russian  Communist  occupation  carries  with 
it  a  powerful  stimulus  for  freedom  revolu- 
tions, aside  from  what  we  may  think  or  do, 
and  that  our  long-range  security  interests  are 
best  protected  when  we  clearly  express  our 
political  allegiance  with  the  oppressed  na- 
tions. 

3.  A  tempting  but  unfounded  prospect  of 
unlimited  markets  for  American  consumer 
goods  among  the  people  behind  the  Russian 
Iron  Curtain  is  now  being  cleverly  portrayed 
by  the  Kremlin.  This  is  the  empty  reward 
being  offered  big  business  in  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  their  participation  in 
the  game  of  peaceful  coexistence.  This  tac- 
tical economic  operation  of  the  Kremlin  is 
skillfully  timed  to  capitalize  on  present  eco- 
nomic trends  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
cent arrival  of  the  new  Russian  Ambassador, 
Menshlkov.  who  Is  a  trade  expert  protege  of 
Commissar  Mlkoyan,  is  therefore  significant. 

4.  The  press  recently  reported  that  the 
Voice  of  America,  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, was  giving  thought  to  reducing  the 
number  of  language  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  holding  out  the  possibility  that  since 
the  ruling  class  sp>oke  Russian  the  Voice  of 
America  might  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Co.  and  thus  limit 
such  broadcasts  to  the  Russian  language. 
Such  thinking  may  unintentionally  lead  to 
the  serious  weakening  and  likely  to  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vital  role  intended  for  the  Voice 
of  America.  A  weak  Voice  of  America  sub- 
ject to  continuing  public  attack  and  suspi- 
cion, is  unquestionably  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Russian  Communists.  If  economy  in 
this  vital  work  is  a  pressing  need  and  our 
psychological  warfare  Is  U>  be  regulated  by 
the  celling  of  budgetary  expenditures,  then 
priority  attention  should  be  given  to  reduc- 
ing the  already  overweighted  broadcasts  in 
the  Russian  language  so  as  to  make  needed 
provision  for  more  non-Russian-language 
broadcasts  to  central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  l>efore  any 
meeting  at  the  summit  is  entered  into,  addi- 
tional steps  should  be  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  a  constructive  and  fresh 
climate  of  world  opinion.  We  respectfully 
recommend  that  careful  consideration  be  ac- 
corded the  following  recommendations  which 
we  believe  serve  that  purpose: 

1.  That  the  United  States  reaffirm  its  sup- 
port for  the  guaranties  set  forth  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  at  the  same  time  noting 
the  many  violations  of  these  solemn 
promises  by  the  Russian  Communists: 

2.  That  the  United  States  reaffirm  its  sup- 
port for  the  political  principle  of  national 
self-determination  for  all  people  while  de- 
claring our  intention  to  create  a  world  at- 
mosphere in  which  this  basic  human  right 
may  be  exercised; 

3.  That  the  United  States  place  the  blame 
for  world  tensions  where  It  properly  belongs 
by  announcing  our  refusal  to  accept  the 
status  quo  as  created  by  Russian  aggression 
and  deceit  and  In  violation  of  the  solemn 
pledges  given  that  the  governments  of  the 
liberated  nations  would  be  representative  of 
the  freely  expressed  wUl  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned; 

4.  That  the  Voice  of  America  be  strength- 
ened by  increasing  the  number  of  non-Rus- 
sian-language programs  beamed  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  that  the  program  content  be 
governed  by  the  overriding  need  to  present 
to  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the 
unvarnished  truth  about  world  affairs  and, 
above  all,  about  national  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  enslaved  nations 
which  are  being  subjected  to  communlzation 
and  russiflcatlon.  The  same  policy  of  a 
strengthened  American  psychological  warfare 
effort  should  be  equally  applied  by  American 


private  organizations  which  are  engaged  la 
political  broadcasting  programs  directed  to 
the  enslaved  nations  under  Communist 
domination,  such  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberation.  Money  should  not  be  a 
consideration  to  dictate  the  urgency  and 
quality  of  our  broadcast  programing,  inas- 
much as  we  are  spending  billions  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  consequently  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  provide  for  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  which  we  possess — the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  human  values. 

5.  That  the  United  States  take  the  lead  In 
advocating  support  for  free,  regional  federa- 
tions of  Independent  nations,  in  which  the 
principle  of  equal  among  equals  prevails,  as 
a  positive  and  eventual  goal  for  the  nations 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  must  be 
wary  of  why  the  Russians  are  so  exceedingly 
anxious  and  eager  to  have  a  summit  confer- 
ence at  this  time.  Their  drive  to  maintain 
a  status  quo  now  is  not  motivated  primarily 
by  their  alleged  technological  and  military 
superiority,  but  rather  by  the  general  inse- 
curity and  unrest  caused  by  the  unwavering 
opposition  and  restlessness  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  held  In  captivity  by  the  Kremlin 
in  the  vastly  overextended  Russian  Commu- 
nist Empire.  This  very  weakness  of  the 
Russian  Communist  state  Is  the  principal 
reason  which  prevents  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist leadership  from  pushing  further  its  ag- 
gressions and  encroachments  against  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

Only  a  daring  and  fearless  attitude  i'  ward 
the  Russian  threats  and  intimidations  can 
Justify  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
many  millions  in  the  world  who  still  see  and 
respect  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
great  power  and  leader  in  these  troubled  and 
Insecure  times  in  which  the  world  finds  It- 
self today. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent:  Very  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  Balkunas,  President; 
members:  Albanian  American  Liter- 
ary Society.  Peter  Burzuku;  American 
Bulgarian  League,  Luben  M.  Ctirlstov: 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America.  Andrew  J.  Valusek;  Estonian 
National  Committee  in  U.S.A.,  Rich- 
ard Espenbaum;  Hungarian  American 
Federation:  Eastern  division,  Joseph 
Hattayer;  American  Latvian  Associa- 
tion, Charles  Stankevitz;  American 
Lithuanian  Council.  Mary  Kizis;  Pol- 
ish American  Congress,  Dr.  Slgmund 
Sluszka;  Romanian  American  Na- 
tional Committee.  Pamfil  A.  Rlposanu; 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Dmytro  Halcychyn. 
American  Conference  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Non-Russian  Nations  of  the 
U.SS11.:  Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stockl. 
president;  members:  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Independence  of  Ar- 
menia. Edward  F  Sahaglan;  Azerbai- 
jani Union  in  the  U.S-A..  Zahid  Khan- 
Khoysky;  Byelorussian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America.  John  Koslak;  Cos- 
sack American  National  Alliance.  Inc., 
George  Jaramenko;  Georgian  National 
Alliance.  Leon  Dumbadze;  American 
Council  for  Independent  Idel-Ural, 
Dr.  Salih  Faizl;  Turkestanlan  Associa- 
tion. M.  Marsud-Bek;  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  feel  an  acute  sense  of  pain  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  name  Poland. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  we  form 
word-thought  patterns  on  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous basis.  That  is  to  say.  a  word 
reminds  us  or  makes  us  think  of  a  par- 
ticular thing.  The  word  Poland,  I  would 
guess,  exacts  a  similar  response  from  a 
great  many  people.  It  Is  synonymous 
with  suffering,  with  pam.  with  tragedy. 
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Rightfully,  no  people  in  the  world  are 
more    proud    than    the    Poles.      From 
Kosciuszko  and  Pulaslci  to  Chopin  and 
\j^  Paderewski  the  Polish  people  have  con- 

sistently given  the  world  greatness  in 
every  form  of  human  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Poland 
,  have  not  known  freedom  long  enough 

{}  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century  for  the 

word  to  have  any  meaningful  reality. 
The  18th  century  was  the  age  of  enlight- 
enment, of  sweeping  political  liberalism 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  democracy  and 
the  self-determination  of  peoples  eveiT- 
where.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Poland 
brings  a  sense  of  pain  to  many  hearts. 
But  even  this  expression  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  faces  of  Polish  people  that 
I  have  seen.  If  one  wants  a  lesson  in 
how  potent  Is  Communist  tyranny,  of 
how  brutally  terrorizing  it  is,  then  let 
him  look  at  the  men  and  women — the 
all  too  few  men  and  women — who  have 
escaped  the  curtain  of  iron,  iron  mixed 
with  blood.  No  joy  of  escape,  of  free- 
dom, of  life  even,  can  erase  those  deep 
lines  of  torment  and  fear. 

Today,  May  3,  is  a  day  of  bitter  Irony 
for  Poland.  It  Is  the  168th  anniversary 
--  of  the  Polish  Constitution.  During  these 
past  168  years  the  Polish  people  have  had 
to  consistently  fight  for  the  principles 
stated  in  that  document.  The  fight  still 
continues.  I  know  no  nation  that  is  more 
illustrative  of  the  present  battle  between 
East  and  West  than  Poland.  Here  is  the 
bloody  ground  of  Communistic  hypoc- 
risy. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  the 
Ideology  of  communism  as  preached 
through  their  propaganda  is  Utopian  to 
the  extreme.  The  makers  of  doctrine 
preach  the  classless  society,  the  wither- 
ing of  the  State  and  the  ultimate  free- 
,  dom  of  the  individual.  But,  and  this  is 
the  bitter  lesson,  once  a  nation  has  gone 
Communist,  then  it  is  too  late,  for  here 
enters  the  hypocrisy.  The  men  of  the 
Kremlin  want  power.  That  is  obviously 
their  sole  aim.  They  are  like  spiders 
waiting  to  feast  on  their  prey  once  the 
sweet  sugared  web  of  propaganda  and 
the  threat  of  overwhelming  power  lures 
a  new  victim. 

Poland  was  an  early  victim  and  the 
Polish  people  have  paid  an  awful  price. 
They  have  paid  with  their  lives;  with 
their  hopes;  with  their  dreams. 

In  1956  rebellion  broke  out  in  Poznan. 
We  do  not  know  the  details  of  that  up- 
heaval as  we  do  of  that  in  Hungary,  but 
our  imaginations  can  guess.  The  rebel- 
lion was  crushed:  and  since  that  time 
Poland  has  once  again  been  buried  be- 
hind the  smiling  but  fear  ridden  face  of 
Ctomulka. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  the 
"United  States  cannot  liberate  the  Polish 
people.  We  cannot  promise  them  their 
freedom.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  can 
do;  we  can  remember  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  all  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe ; 
we  can  hold  out  hope  and  understanding, 
and  we  can  try  to  undermine  the 
oppressor. 

Moscow  has  a  new  set  of  Czars.  They 
came  as  liberators  but  they  have  become 
beasts.  However,  the  long  hand  of  his- 
tory seems  to  move  In  slow,  concentric 
circles.      "Power      corrupts;      absolute 


power  corrupts  absolutely."  So  goes  the 
sajring.  Absolute  power  must  resort  to 
tyranny  to  maintain  itself.  By  so  doing 
a  great  mistake  is  made.  One  way  in 
which  the  dignity  of  man  is  expressed  is 
in  his  final  and  irrevocable  ability  to  say 
"No."  Sooner  or  later  tyranny  has  to 
come  to  grip>s  with  this  absolute,  and 
when  It  does,  tyranny  is  the  loser. 

People  of  Poland — my  greetings,  my 
friendship,  my  faith. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  Sun- 
day, May  3.  marked  the  168th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  consti- 
tution. 

In  my  opinion.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  all  citizens  of  the  free 
world,  should  pause  on  this  occasion  to 
pay  respect  and  extend  sympathy  to  the 
brave  and  oppressed  people  of  Poland. 

It  would  appear  from  the  course  of 
recent  events  that  history  has  nin 
against  Poland.  The  Second  World  War 
began  there  and  the  nation  endured  5 
years  of  brutal  Nazi  occupation.  With 
the  approach  of  Soviet  troops  near  the 
close  of  that  war,  Polish  patriots  bravely 
moved  from  their  iinderground  implace- 
ments  and  fought  their  Nazi  enemies  in  a 
death  struggle  which  was  watched — 
apparently  with  savage  satisfaction — by 
nearby  inactive  Red  army  troops. 

After  the  slaughter.  Red  army  troops 
moved  in  for  a  so-called  liberation  of 
Poland.  Since  then,  the  noble  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Poland  have  been  under 
the  domination  of  their  Soviet  oppres- 
sors. Today  in  Poland,  there  is  no  true 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  religion, 
press,  or  government. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  which  grieves  me 
very  much  and  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy,  with  the  hope  that  fate  soon 
will  smile  on  those  who  now  live  in 
oppression. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day was  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  note  of  this  historic  event. 

Distinguished  Poles  such  as  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusz- 
ko  fought  in  our  revolution  and  helped 
us  gain  our  independence.  The  princi- 
ples for  which  we  fought  were  embodied 
in  the  Polish  Constitution  as  well  as  in 
our  own. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  shared  with  us  the  strong  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  independence.  Of- 
ten they  have  been  deprived  of  both,  but 
this  desire  has  never  ceased  to  inspire  the 
Polish  people  to  continue  to  have  faith 
in  their  future. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  ideals  of  self-deter- 
mination resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
free  Polish  nation.  Thus  America 
sought  to  repay  the  people  of  Poland  for 
the  services  rendered  in  our  struggle  in 
the  American  Revolution. 

World  War  II  began  in  Poland,  how- 
ever, and  since  1939  the  Poles  have  never 
regained  freedom.  Victory  over  Hitler's 
Germany  brought  only  the  Russian  Com- 
munists' rule  in  Poland.  The  Polish 
people  are  now  suffering  under  that 
tyranny. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  how- 
ever, the  Polish  people  have  never  quit 
battling  for  their  ideals  or  for  their 
faith  in  democracy. 


The  active  hostility  of  the  Polish- 
American  community  to  Russian  com- 
munism is  a  reflection  of  the  hatred  of 
the  people  of  Poland  for  their  foreign 
masters. 

The  silent  battle  of  wills  now  being 
waged  in  Poland  between  the  decent  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  only  a  small 
measure  of  independence  today.  But 
the  hope  of  freedom  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger  with  each  passing  year. 
Only  the  threat  of  overwhelming  force 
and  brutal  reprisals  deters  the  Polish 
people  from  overwhelming  the  Com- 
mimist  state. 

Russia  gave  notice  by  the  merciless 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion that  it  will  stop  at  nothing  to  pre- 
serve its  domination  over  Eastern  Europe. 
Realizing  this,  the  Polish  people  have 
refrained  from  outright  revolution,  but 
they  have  demonstrated  in  a  thousand 
ways  their  hatred  of  their  oppressors  and 
their  desire  to  be  free.  Time  and  pa- 
tience are  on  theii-  side. 

I  salute  these  brave,  suffering  pe<H>le 
and  extend  my  congratulations  on  the 
success  they  have  achieved.  I  also  ex- 
press my  deep  and  abiding  conviction 
that  in  the  end  their  fight  will  be  success- 
ful and  that  a  free  Poland  will  again 
some  day  take  its  proper  place  among 
the  free  and  independent  nations  of  the 
world. 
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SUMMONS  TO   GREATNESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
ery once  in  a  while  I  come  across  a  truly 
fine  expression  of  sincerity  and  enlight- 
ening commentary  on  the  modem  age 
in  which  we  live.  More  often  that  not 
such  expressions  originate  with  plain, 
ordinary  folk  with  little  or  no  experience 
in  the  journalistic  field. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lewis- 
town  Daily  News,  of  Lewistown.  Mont., 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention.  The 
letter  was  written  by  a  sheep  herder  in 
central  Montana,  and  presents  a  real 
challenge  to  the  Nation.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  one  of  us  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  to  the 
editor,  written  by  Ed  Willems.  and  the 
introduction  prepared  by  Edward  L. 
Pike,  publisher  of  the  Lewistown  Daily 
News,  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Summons  to  Okeatncss 

Ed  Wlllems  Is  a  sheepherder  of  Judith 
Gap.  He  makes  no  pretensions  at  being  any 
more  than  an  average  American  citizen  con- 
cerned over  the  drift  of  events.  He  has 
written  this  newspaper  a  letter  which  Is 
published  across  the  way  on  this  page.  We 
commend  this  letter  to  our  readers  for  Its 
sincerity.  Its  eloquence  and  its  timely  mes- 
sage. 

We  wish  every  American — and  particularly 
every  lawmaker  at  the  local.  Su;^  and  na- 
tional levels — could  read  this  heart-felt  sum- 
mons to  greatness  by  this  hiunble  son  of  our 
soil. 


To  the  Bdttob: 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel  we  read  that  In  the 
last  days,  knowledge  shall  be  Increased,  and 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro.  CXir  leaden 
scuttle  back  and  forth  from  court  to  coiu^, 
and  propositioning  a  Communist  Is  as  hope- 
less as  asking  the  Devil  to  turn  down  his 
thermostat.  In  our  superior  wlsdcm  we  have 
strayed  far  from  Ood's  will,  that  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow  we  should  eat  bread.  The 
people  are  losing  and  leaving  the  land. 

In  the  last  days,  Baju  the  Bible,  we  shall 
have  pocketbooks  with  holes.  And  so  we 
gather  In  the  shekels  and  they  pour  out  the 
other  end,  as  our  statesmen  prate  about  se- 
curity and  avoiding  a  recession.  We  live  In 
mortgaf^ed  housee,  drive  debt-loaded  cars 
on  unpald-for  highways,  and  send  our  chil- 
dren to  unpald-for  schools.  Yet  we  have 
billions  to  give  away  to  other  nations. 

We  have  eyes  that  see  not,  and  ears  that 
hear  not.  We  have  turned  on  the  wrong  pro- 
gram and  picked  the  wrong  show. 

A  nation's  strength  is  In  the  Ideals  of  Its 
people.  We  have  sold  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  postage.  For  sake  of  leisure  and 
paper  promises  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
and  our  children  to  be  led  down  the  road  of 
the  rainbow  trail  of:  if  It's  easy  It's  good,  and 
If  It's  prontable,  be  for  it. 

Now  we  stand  rich  and  unclothed  as  the 
storm  approaches.  Where  will  we  And  the 
fortitude  and  vision  to  regain  and  uphold 
the  freedom  we  took  for  granted? 

He  is  patriotic,  who  is  ever  vigilant  to  guard 
and  cherish,  that  which  is  above  price,  and 
without  which  no  self-respecting  man  can 
face  the  future,  namely  freedom. 

There  Is  not  time  to  flx  the  pump  when  the 
barn  is  on  fire.  If  we  don't  start  putting 
principle  above  purse  and  put  the  foundation 
of  government  back  In  the  family  Instead  of 
In  the  hands  of  scheming  politicians  and 
money  mad  bureaucrats  we  will  end  up  sack- 
ing salt  for  the  little  fat  man  with  the  smile 
full  of  guUe. 

They  say  the  Bible  Is  the  world's  best  seller. 
However,  I  don't  think  It  Is  standard  reading 
in  Russia.  It  just  might  be  wise  and  a 
paying  precaution  to  read  and  believe  It  while 
we  still  have  It.  For  we  read  that,  in  the 
last  days,  one  man  shall  say  to  another,  "hold 
thy  tongue,  for  we  may  not  make  mention 
of  the  word  of  God"  (Amos  6:  10) . 

And  so,  as  we  switch  on  the  lights  in  our 
gas-heated  homes,  put  on  our  pretty  pants 
and  climb  into  our  cute  limousines.  It  would 
be  only  reasonable  to  remember  that  all  that 
gutters  is  not  gold.  And  the  Devil  comes  as 
an  angel  of  light  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour. 

Neither  parity  nor  rocking  chair  pay.  nor 
Insurance  untold  will  protect  us  from  decay 
and  death  as  a  nation.  For  victory  is  for 
the  strong,  and  woe  be  to  the  conquered.  If 
In  doubt,  ask  the  Hungarians. 

Ed  WnxEMS. 
JUDTTH  Gap. 


THE  NORTHERN  FOREST  FIRE 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  24th  of  April  1959.  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  were  held  in  Missoula.  Mont.. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  c(xnmencement 
of  construction  of  the  new  Northern 
Forest  Fire  Laboratory. 

The  construction  of  this  new  labora- 
tory will  be  of  tremendous  value  in  the 
U.S.  forest  fire  research  program.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  program  and  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Jack  S.  Barrows. 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Fire  Re- 
search; Mr.  Reed  W.  Bailey,  the  Direc- 
tor; and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tebbe,  regional 
forester. 


Because  of  its  general  interest.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  material 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pbocram,  Northern  Forxst  Fire  Laboratobt, 
Groundbreaking  Cesemont,  April  24. 
1959,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  J.  S.  Barrows,  Chief, 
Division  of  Forest  Fire  Research,  Intermoun- 
taln  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 

Introductions : 

Architects:  Pox,  Ballas  &  Barrow.  Witwer 
b  Price,  associated  architects.  Missoula, 
Mont.:  Bouillon,  Griffith  &  Christofferson. 
engineers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Contractors:  E.  F.  Matelich  Construction 
Co.,  Kallspell.  Mont.:  C.  W.  Schmld  Plumb- 
ing &  Heating.  Missoula,  Mont.;  Palmqulst 
Electric  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Groundbreaking : 

Director,  intermountaln  forest  and  range 
experiment  station.  Reed  W.  Bailey. 

Regional  forester,  northern  region: 
Charles  L.  Tebl,e. 

Response:  Rxissell  W.  Lindborg.  Missoula 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Intermountaln  forest  and  range  experi- 
ment station. 

Northern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  Ground- 
breaking   Ceremony.    Missoula,    Mont., 

April  24,  1959 

remarks  bt  jack  8.  barrows.  chief,  divi- 
SION or  forest  FIRE  RiJSEARCH,  INTEBMOUN- 
TAIN  FOREST  AND  RANGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Today,  we  are  giving  official  recognition  to 
the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  North- 
ern Forest  Fire  Laboratory.  This  ceremony 
signals  another  step  forward  in  the  conser- 
vation, management,  and  wise  use  of  the 
Nation's  forest  resources. 

Operated  as  a  unit  of  the  Intermountaln 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  the 
Northern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  will  be 
dedicated  to  research  for  the  benefit  of  a 
vast  heritage  of  forest  resources.  This 
means  research  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  Western  country  and  the 
Nation.  It  means  painstaking  investigation 
of  the  mysteries  of  fire  and  the  effects  of 
fire  on  the  forest.  It  means  scientific  ex- 
perimentation and  development  leading  to 
better  methods  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  forest  fires. 

Two  broad  missions  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Northern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory: 
first,  to  perform  basic  and  applied  research 
on  assigned  fire  problems  of  national  im- 
portance; and  second,  to  perform  special 
regional  research  on  the  fire  problems  of  the 
Intermountaln  West  and  Alaska.  In  tack- 
ling the  first  mission  the  Northern  Forest 
Fire  Laboratory  will  be  working  under  a 
coordinated  nationwide  program  with  her 
Sister  U.S.  Forest  Service  laboratories — the 
Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  at  Macon. 
Ga..  and  a  forest  fire  laboratory  planned  for 
construction  in  California.  Work  on  the 
second  mission  means  research  aimed  at  the 
fire  problems  on  335  mlUion  acres  of  forest 
and  watershed  lands  In  Montana,  Idaho. 
Utah,  Nevada,  western  Wyoming,  north- 
western South  Dakota,  eastern  Washington, 
Alaska,  and  a  portion  of  California  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Therefore,  this 
laboratory  located  in  Missoula  will  be  both 
a  regional  and  national  center  for  forest 
fire  research. 

This  laboratory  is  planned  as  a  center  for 
cooperative  research.  Programs  already  un- 
derway are  being  carried  out  in  partnership 
with  a  number  of  private,  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  Institutions.  In  particular,  we 
expect  to  work  closely  with  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  this  region.  The  location  of 
the  laboratory  in  Missoula  offers  mutual 
benefits  for  Montana  State  University  and 


the  Forest  Service.  Other  fire  research  proj- 
ects are  underway  or  planned  In  cooperation 
with  Washington  State  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  the  University  of  Idaho. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  new  laboratory 
is  being  erected  directly  adjacent  to  the 
aerial  fire  depot  and  smoke  jumper  center. 
The  division  of  fire  control  of  region  1  and 
the  smokejumpers  are  strong  partners  In 
the  program  to  be  undertaken  here.  The 
already  existing  facilities  lend  essential  sup- 
port to  the  fire  research  efforts  and  help 
promote  economy  In  the  overall  program. 

We  are  fortunate  In  many  other  features 
of  the  laboratory  site.  Location  of  the  lab- 
oratory with  taxlways  to  the  Missoula  Coun- 
ty Airport  win  facilitate  the  use  of  aircraft 
In  the  development  of  new  methods  for  fire 
control.  The  adjacent  office  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  wUI  provide  many  of  the 
meteorological  services  needed  in  fire  re- 
search. Directly  above  us  on  the  8,000-foot 
peak  known  as  Point  6,  a  planned  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  radar  unit  will  provide  the 
laboratory  with  unique  facilities  for  the 
study  of  lightning  and  other  atmospheric 
factors  related  to  forest  fire  control. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  lab- 
oratory building  which  we  are  starting  today. 
I  can  tell  you  that  this  will  be  the  finest 
laboratory  for  forest  fire  research  erected 
to  date  In  the  United  States.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  a  part  to  play  In  conceiving 
this  laboratory  are  deeply  grateful  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  as  reflected  by  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  authorized  this  project.  Our  con- 
cern now  Is  to  carry  on  this  project  in  a 
manner  which  will  yield  full  rewards  to  the 
people  of  this  community  and  region  and 
to  the  Nation. 

NOTES  ON  REMARKS  BT  DIRECTOR  REED  W.  BAILET, 
INTEEMOUNTAIN  FOREST  AND  RANGE  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  In  Missoula  today  and  to  participate 
In  the  ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the 
Northern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  this  occasion  can  be 
considered  significant.  First,  It  signals  the 
construction  of  a  research  laboratory  from 
which  wUl  come  information  and  knowledge 
that  wUl  be  used  In  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  not  only  Montana's  forests  but 
also  the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West 
States  and  Alaska.  It  Is  the  first  such  labo- 
ratory in  the  West  and  will  be  well  equipped. 

This  laboratory  can  be  considered  symbolic 
of  the  shift  that  Is  taking  place,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  forest  fire  research  but  in  all 
forestry  fields,  from  the  empirical  and  ap- 
plied research  to  more  basic  experimenta- 
tion; to  a  research  program  which  will  be 
concerned  with  the  fundamentals  of  for- 
estry and  which  answers  the  questions  of 
how  and  why.  Past  procedures  have  yielded 
a  rich  harvest  of  facts  and  understanding 
that  have  helped  the  users  of  forest  prop- 
erties to  develop  management  plans.  It  be- 
comes necessary  now  in  order  to  get  full 
productivity  and  use  of  our  forest  resources 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  problems,  and 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  in  the  fu- 
ture on  basic  research. 

A  forest,  especially  in  mountainous  coun- 
try such  as  oxirs.  is  a  great  complex  of  bio- 
logic, ecologlc,  physiologic,  and  meteoro- 
loglc  elements.  It  has  a  great  diversity  of 
soils  and  plant  cover,  slope  and  asp>ect8, 
which  must  be  understood  as  individual  com- 
ponents of  the  environment  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  whole.  To  do  this  kind  of  re- 
search adequately  requires  laboratories  and 
other  scientific  facilities  such  as  we  are 
building  here.  A  basic  research  program  in 
the  Forest  Service  is  getting  under  way  with 
the  authorization  and  construction  of  the 
Northern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory,  but  other 
laboratories  designed  to  Investigate  other 
phases   of  forestry  are   envisioned — biologic 
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laboratories  where  forest  diseases  and  In- 
sects can  be  studied  more  effectlTely  than 
has  been  jiosslble  In  the  past;  genetics  ln« 
stltutes  where  we  can  apply  the  science  of 
breeding  to  produce  the  kind  and  quality 
of  trees  which  the  future  will  demand;  hy- 
draulic and  8o*ls  laboratories  which  will  give 
us  the  facts  to  equip  us  to  use  our  forest 
resources  without  damage  to  the  watershed 
but  rather  to  permit  the  most  favorable 
streamflow  and  the  highest  quality  of  wa- 
ter. In  a  sense  building  of  this  laboratory 
in  Missoula  can  be  considered  breaking  new 
ground  for  a  national  program  of  basic  re- 
search In  forestry. 

The  architects,  engineers,  and  builders 
win  provide  \is  with  a  modern  laboratory 
equipped  with  the  best  facilities  ant^  the 
most  sclentlflo  Instruments  available,  but 
these  are  not  enough.  Men  and  women 
trained  and  disciplined  In  the  various  scien- 
tlflc  fields  will  have  to  be  provided  to  ask 
the  right  questions  of  nature,  to  Intelli- 
gently use  the  laboratory  and  its  facilities, 
to  design  the  experiments,  to  conduct  the 
studies,  and  to  determine  the  correct  an- 
swers to  the  problems. 

This  laboratory  will  be  a  beautiful  build- 
ing but  it  will  not  contribute  to  solution  of 
the  problems  of  resource  use  and  manage- 
ment without  a  staff  of  well-trained  experts. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  which 
provided  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
laboratory  will  support  its  research  program, 
and  I  am  confident  that  with  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Jack  S.  Barrows,  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Forest  Fire  Research  of  the  Inter- 
mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experimental 
Station,  well-trained  men  will  be  found. 
With  the  valued  cooperation  of  Regional 
Forester  Tebbe  and  his  staff,  the  University 
of  Montana,  the  Montana  State  Porester.  and 
cooperators  in  other  States  and  educational 
institutions  I  am  sure  the  research  findings 
from  this  institution  for  which  we  are 
breaking  ground  today  will  fully  JusUfy  the 
investment  made  by  the  American  public 
and  the  support  you  people  In  Missoula 
and  Montana  have  given  the  project. 

anCABXS  BT  CHAaLBS  L.  TEBBK,  RXGIONAL 
rORZSTXK 

I  am  honored  to  participate  In  this  ground 
breaking  ceremony  marking  the' start  of  the 
new  forest  fire  laboratory.  This  is  a  most 
significant  event  which  secures  to  Missoula 
lasting  leadership  in  the  highly  lmix>rtant 
business  of  forest  fire  control. 

There  will  be  two  other  forest  fire  labora- 
tories, in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  this  one  wUl  have  the  finest  facili- 
ties, and  nowhere  else  can  there  be  the 
Juxtaposition  of  facilities  and  close  working 
relationships  between  research  and  the  nerve 
ceivter  of  a  big  regional  fire  control  organl- 
catlon,  such  as  we  have  here. 

National  forest  admdnlstratlon  relies 
heavUy  upon  research  to  guide  Its  action 
progriuns.  Not  enough  research  Is  being 
done  as  yet,  in  many  fields,  to  fully  meet 
our  needs.  But  this  laboratory,  and  the 
Increased  stalling  and  strength  of  the  fire 
research  organlwitlon  which  it  augurs,  gives 
promise  of  valued  help  In  fire  control,  on  a 
much  more  adequate  scale. 

Z  am  delighted.  I  am  delighted,  too,  with 
the  research  leadership  we  have  In  Director 
Reed  Bailey  and  Jack  Barrows.  I  cannot  re- 
sist mentioning  that  when  I  was  here  before, 
In  chiurge  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  Jack 
Barrows  was  one  of  my  staff.  I  had  a  hand 
In  getting  him  into  fire  research  work,  and 
have  taken  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  him 
grow  in  knowledge  and  comi}etence. 

I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
prominent  and  laudatory  mention  of  the 
name  of  Harry  Olsborne.  Many  of  you 
knew  him.  He  was  the  pl(»ieer  forest  firs 
ressarcher  In  this  country  and  the  world. 
Thlrty-flv*   years  ago,  right  here  in  Mis- 


soula, he  began  hts  studies — working  on  a 
shoestring,  but  turning  out.  from  the  start, 
scientific  information,  in  usable  form,  that 
men  charged  with  responsibility  for  fire 
control  were  mighty  glad  and  mighty  lucky 
to  have:  (1)  rate  of  spread  of  fire  In  differ- 
ent fuels;  (2)  the  effect  of  fuel  moisture, 
relative  htmildity,  temperature,  and  wind 
on  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  fire;  (3)  fire 
meteorology — the  idea  of  cloud  and  weather 
modification  to  prevent  lightning  fires,  was 
first  Harry  Olsbome's.  and  he  pushed  It 
farther  than  any  man  in  his  time:  (4) 
down  in  the  basement  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing is  a  wind  ttmnel.  Installed  by  him  in 
the  thirties  when  that  building  was  built — 
because  he  realized  even  then  that  such 
was  necessary  to  study  fire  and  fire  be- 
havior under  controlled  conditions — to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  fundamentals  of  fire 
in  the  woods. 

Harry  died  studying  the  Mann  Gulch  fire 
of  1949,  trying  to  understand  the  behavior 
of  that  fire  that  took  the  lives  of  13  men. 
What  happened?  Why  did  It  happen? 
How  can  one  recognize  the  conditions  that 
nuUce  for  a  conflagration,  and  thiu  safe- 
guard against  such  costs  and  losses? 

These  are  some  other  unknowns  about 
fire  behavior  that  Jack  and  his  fine  crew, 
working  with  their  wonderful  new  facili- 
ties, can  now  tackle,  with  greatly  Increased 
prospects  for  success. 

I  sincerely  wish  Harry  OlsIXMne  were  here 
today.  He  would  be  indescribably  happy  to 
see  what  Is  taking  place. 


NEED  FOR  FISCAL  DISCIPLINE  IN 
ORDER  TO  PRESERVE  THE  CREDIT 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Presidmt,  oa  Satur- 
day, May  2,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  New  Hampshire  Council  of 
World  Affairs  at  Manchester,  N.H.,  as 
did  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  I 
discussed  the  need  for  fiscal  discipline 
in  the  Federal  Qoveriunent  in  order  to 
preserve  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
upon  which  the  defense  of  the  entire  free 
world  depends,  and  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  price  and  wage  policies  by 
management  and  labor. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  prob- 
lem. I  noted  that  there  are  disturbing 
signs  that  American  Industries  are  pric- 
ing themselves  out  of  world  markets  and 
out  of  markets  hen;  at  home.    I  stated: 

It  is  time  for  both  business  leaders  and 
union  leaders  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  consumers.  It  Is  time 
for  them  to  be  less  insistent  on  price  and 
wage  increases  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  present  employment  opportunities 
and  of  preventing  the  new  Job  opportunities 
the  American  econony  must  create  for  the 
youngsters  coming  out  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  containing  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion  may  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pboblxms  or  Fobron  Economic  Polict:  8«i»- 
ATOB  BnsH  Calls  rca  Fxdskal  Fiscal  Dn- 
ciPLiirv — Peics-Waox  RxsraAiirT  rr  Man- 
AcnncNTS  AHD  Labor 

MANCKxsTxa,  M.H..  May  3. — ^n.8.  Senator 
PaxscoTT  Bush  called  tonight  for  more  fiscal 
discipline  in  the  Psd«ral  Oovemmmt  "In 
order  to  preserve  th*  crsdlt  of  the  Uuitwl 


States  upon  which  the  defense  of  the  fre« 
world  depends." 

Dlseussfaag  problems  facing  America  in  the 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy,  the  Connec- 
ticut Senator  also  declared  there  Is  "need  for 
American  Industry  and  labor  to  exercise  the 
responsible  statesmanship  required  to  main- 
tain their  competitive  position  In  world  and 
domestic  markets;  the  need,  in  other  words, 
to  exercise  restraint  in  wage  and  price  poli- 
cies and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  In- 
terests of  consumers." 

Senator  Btran.  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
said  he  rejected  "the  view  that  because  we 
face  these  problems  we  should  surrender  our 
leadership  of  the  free  nations;  that  we  should 
withdraw  into  a  shell  of  new  Isolationism; 
that  American  Industry  and  labor  should 
retreat  behind  a  new  and  high  wall  of  pro- 
tectionism. 

"The  world  Is  too  much  with  us  to  permit 
any  of  these  defeatist  actions,  still  advocated 
by  a  minority  among  us,  to  offer  any  solu- 
tions." 

A  partial  text  follows: 

"First,  let  us  consider  two  Important  things 
affecting  foreign  economic  policy — 

"1.  NaUons  should  try  to  keep  their  ex- 
ternal accounts — their  balances  of  Interna- 
tional payments — In  order. 

"2.  Nations  should  balance  their  Internal 
budgets.  They  should  follow  orderly  fiscal 
procedures. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  World  Bank  will 
not  lend  at  all  except  on  government  credit, 
either  direct  or  E\iarauteed7 

"And  that  it  Insists  that  any  government 
be  solvent  If  it  becomes  a  borrowerf 

"To  be  solvent,  a  government  must  have 
its  own  fiscal  house  In  order,  or  be  prepared 
to  take  the  step* — sometimes  unpleasant — 
which  are  required  to  put  It  in  order.  It 
must  be  prepared  to  exercise  financial  dis- 
cipline over  a  period  of  years. 

"Some  governments  are  more  willing  than 
Others  to  Impose  this  self -discipline. 

"A  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Bradl,  which  is  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble,  wants  another  large  U.S.  loan — 
some  9300  mlUion — but  wUl  not  agree  to 
sxiggested  measures  for  putting  her  house 
In  order. 

'Well,  why  should  we  not  require  Brasll 
to  adopt  orderly  measures  to  stabilize  her 
economy? 

"Unless  BraxU  does  these  things,  any 
lender  wiu  eventuaUy  be  left  holding  the 
bag.  as  tha  umted  States  has  repeatedly 
done  In  former  years  in  lending  abroad, 
particularly  in  the  post  World  War  I  period. 

"And  governments  can  set  their  own 
houses  in  order. 

"Perhape  the  most  dramatic  example  Is 
the  case  of  West  Germany,  whose  rise  from 
the  ashes  and  rubble  of  destruction  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  has  astonished 
the  world. 

"What  Is  the  key  to  West  Oermany's 
amazing  recovery? 

"Her  leaders  have  not  been  afraid  to  ex- 
ercise fiscal  discipline. 

"She  has  balanced  her  Federal  budgets. 

"She  has  kept  her  manufacturing  costs 
highly  competitive,  setting  the  pace  for 
Europe. 

"She  has  successfully  fought  Inflation. 

"Real  wages  In  West  Oermany  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Instead  of  trudging  the 
treadmill  of  wage  Increases  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  price  Increases,  her  workmen  have 
received  increased  compensation  In  terms  of 
ability  to  buy  mc»^  goods  and  services  in 
currency  oC  a  relatively  sUble  purchasing 
power. 

"Other  goTenunents  In  Europe,  probably 
stimulated  by  the  Increasing  oompetltlon 
of  West  Germany,  have  begun  to  take  the 
steps  required  for  fiscal  soundness. 
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"The  TTnlted  Kingdom,  after  a  whirl  on 
the  wage-price  merry-go-round,  stepped 
down  and  resumed  the  soberer  path  of 
responsibility. 

"The  McMillan  government  proposed — and 
the  British  people  accepted — a  policy  of 
iscal  dlsclpUne — 'austerity,'  the  Prime  Min- 
ister called  it. 

"You  recall  that  In  order  to  keep  sterling 
from  flight  and  to  protect  her  slender  re- 
serves of  foreign  exchange,  Britain  had  the 
coiu-age  in  1967  to  raise  the  bank  discount 
rate  to  7  percent.  This  stopped  the  flight 
of  capital  and  did  the  trick.  The  British 
put  their  house  in  order  and  are  meeting 
their  foreign  obligations  in  an  orderly  way. 
But  It  took  courage — It  took  discipline. 
And  the  British  people  supported  It. 

"Premier  De  Gaulle  has  exhibited  the  same 
kind  of  courage  in  France,  and  the  French 
people  appear  to  be  supporting  the  program 
of  austerity  and  taxation  he  has  proposed. 

"Why  don't  we  insist  that  all  governments 
wishing  to  borrow  from  vis  do  the  same? 

"It  may  be  that  we  suffer  from  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment  because  we  dont  practice 
what  we  preach. 

"William  McChesney  Martin,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  was  initially  appclnted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  reappointed  by  President 
Elsenhower,  last  year  traveled  in  the  Far 
East.  Listen  now  to  what  he  said  after  his 
return.    I  quote: 

"  'One  distressing  experience  was  to  find 
among  intelligent  and  perceptive  men  in 
those  countries  a  growing  distrust  over  the 
future  of  the  American  doUar.  Whether  or 
not  it  U  Justified— and  certainly  I  think  it 
is  not — it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
feeling  exists.  To  the  foreigner,  much  more 
than  to  Amerlcaiu.  the  dollar  is  a  symbol  of 
this  country's  strength.  A  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  would  suggest  to  the  for- 
eigner a  decline  in  tha  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States,  signaling  In  his  mind 
a  decline  not  only  In  American  economic 
strength,  but  also  in  moral  force.' 

"So,  I  make  the  point  that  the  United 
States — leader  of  the  free  world — upon  whose 
strength  depends  the  security  of  the  free 
world — is  delinquent  in  its  duty  when  it  fails 
to  do  itself  what  It  demands  that  other  na- 
tions do. 

"By  not  practicing  what  we  preach,  wa 
not  only  lose  the  confidence  of  the  free  coun- 
tries, but  we  weaken  the  very  foundation 
of  strength — the  credit  of  tha  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States — upon  which  our  own 
and  their  freedom  from  Communist  domi- 
nation depends. 

"The  creation  of  long  term  debt  for  pay- 
ing current  operating  deficits  is.  baslcaUy 
wrong  and  cannot  forever  go  unpunished  at 
Government  levels  any  more  than  it  can  in 
your  home  or  mine. 

"One  would  think  sometimes  that  Amer- 
ican politicians  believe  our  people  might  be 
offended  If  their  Congress  Insisted  that  we 
practice  fiscal  discipline  at  the  Federal  level. 

"Yet.  throughout  history,  what  govern- 
ments have  been  accotmted  as  good  govern- 
ments? They  have  been  In  the  nations,  the 
states  and  towns  and  cities  that  manage 
their  affairs  in  orderly  fashion,  living  within 
their  Incomes,  restraining  extravagance  and 
waste,  avoiding  debt  wherever  possible,  ex- 
cept for  productive  purposes,  and  repay  their 
debts  promptly. 

"We  need  dlsclpUne  and  responsibUity  In 
Oovemment  and  we  need  It  also  in  private 
enterprise. 

"CollecUve  bargaining  on  wage  levels,  and 
price  determinations  by  managemeot,  have 
been  conducted  In  some  industries  In  the 
past  In  an  atmosphere  of  comfortable  confi- 
dence that  the  Mil  could  always  be  passed 
on  the  consumer.  Larger  profits  for  stock- 
holders, and  higher  wages  for  produetloa 
^vorkera,  could  be  sesured  tf  tlie  •onaumers 
could  be  counted  upon  to  pay. 
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"I  suggest  thut  this  no  longer  may  be 
true. 

"Consumer  resistance  to  higher  and  higher 
prices  already  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
home  markets  for  many  American  products. 
Imported  goods  of  comparable  quality  at 
cheaper  prices  are  winning  In  the  competi- 
tion for  the  housewife's  dollar. 

"At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  American  exports. 

"These  are  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  business  and  labor 
sit  down  at  the  wage  bargaining  table,  and 
when  managements  determine  pricing  poli- 
cies. 

"American  Investments  abroad,  and  a 
thriving  trade  with  the  free  world,  are  vital. 
Such  basic  necessities  as  Iron  ore,  bauxite, 
manganese,  natural  rubber,  tin,  and  many 
other  materials  virgently  needed  for  our  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  strength  either  are  not 
produced  within  our  borders  or  are  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  our 
requirements. 

"Trade  in  these  materials  and  in  manu- 
factured products,  supported  by  the  foreign 
investments  of  American  corporations  and 
by  Government  loans,  must  continue. 

"Yet,  there  has  been  a  trend  in  our  foreign 
trade  and  in  our  foreign  Investments  which 
Is  cause  for  uneasiness  and  concern. 

"I  refer  to  the  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  who  have  been  forced  to 
invest  in  foreign  operations  In  order  to  im- 
prove their  competitive  position  at  home,  as 
weU  as  to  satisfy  denuuids  in  friendly  coiui- 
tries. 

'"Take  the  automobile  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample. During  1957  and  19«8,  I  spoke  often 
on  the  Senate  floor  of  the  dangers  I  per- 
ceived in  the  apparent  determination  of  the 
American  automobile  indtistry  to  force  down 
the  throats  of  the  buying  pubUc  wider, 
longer,  mtx«  expensive  models  each  year. 

"It  gives  me  no  satisfaction  in  1959  that 
much  of  wtiat  I  predicted  came  to  piiss.  We 
have  seen  American-built  cars  priced  out  of 
markets  at  hcxne  and  abrocul.  We  see  small. 
Inexpensive  foreign -made  cars  being  landed 
on  our  ahoree  in  increasing  numbers.  We 
have  seen  the  great  automobUe  companies — 
Ford.  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler — estab- 
lish more  and  more  plants  abroad  to  pro- 
duce the  smaller,  cheaper  models,  not  only 
for  their  foreign  markets  but  also  for  ship- 
ment to  this  cotintry. 

"We  have  seen  ttiminiaiitiig  exports  of  the 
American  chrome-plated  giants  to  foreign 
markets  in  which  they  once  enjoyed  great 
prestige  and  large  sales. 

"And,  most  regrettably,  we  see  high  levels 
of  unemployment  In  Detnrft  and  othw  cen- 
ters where  Industry  depends  on  the  auto  In- 
dustry. 

"I  believe  the  automobile  folks  have  finally 
realized  their  danger,  and  by  going  Into  pro- 
duction of  Am«1can-made  small  cars  can 
regain  the  ground  they  have  lost.  But  It 
has  been  and  there  remains  a  painful  process 
of  readjustment  for  the  production  workers 
In  the  autocnoblle  Industry  and  for  the 
many  thousands  of  workers  In  businesses 
which  supply  the  auto  Industry  with  compo- 
nent parts. 

"Similar  situations  exist  tn  other  Indus- 
tries. In  my  own  State,  for  example,  a 
manufacturer  of  textile  knitting  needles  has 
found  It  necessary  to  establish  a  factory  In 
West  Oermany  to  remain  competitive. 

"The  list  Is  growing.  Cars,  farm  machin- 
ery, typewrit«rs,  and  other  oflOce  equipment — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  products  which 
Anksrlcan  manufactiirers  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  manufacture  abroad  and  import  into 
this  country  to  undersell  goods  produced 
domeatleally. 

"Thus,  as  we  export  capital  we  also  export 
Job  opportunities.  We  have  created  Jobs  for 
workers  In  other  lands  while  American  work* 
Ing  men  and  women  remained  idle. 


"Another  powerful  motive  leading  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  establish  plants  abroad 
has  been  the  creation  of  the  B^iropean  Com- 
mon Market.  With  its  activation  In  Jan- 
tiary.  the  United  States  achieved  one  of  its 
major  international  objectives — the  creation 
of  conditions  for  greater  economic  unity  and 
strength  in  Western  Europe. 

"But  at  the  same  time  was  created  a 
powerful  competitor  for  International  mar- 
kets. The  combined  world  trade  volume  of 
the  Common  Market  countries  is  roughly 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

"As  the  position  of  American  firms  in 
competition  for  world  and  domestic  markets 
has  become  less  favorable  than  the  very  lush 
conditions  they  enjoyed  In  the  years  imme- 
diately following  World  War  n,  there  have 
arisen  Increasing  pressures  for  more  protec- 
tion. 

"Increasing  Imports  of  foreign  goods  have 
brought  demands  for  higher  tariffs  and  im- 
port quotas,  not  only  from  businessmen  but 
also  from  the  labor  unions  ImmedlatHy 
affected.  During  times  of  recession,  these 
pressures  are  Intensified. 

"And  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the 
automobile  industry — the  traditional  strong- 
hold of  'freer  trade' — falls  to  regain  its  mar- 
kets by  the  steps  it  is  now  taking,  there 
will  be  demands  for  higher  tariffs  from  that 
source.  And  if  employment  in  the  auto- 
mobUe industry  does  not  substantially  im- 
prove, it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  see  Walter 
Reuther  leading  a  march  on  Washington  to 
urge  substantial  protection  for  that  in- 
dustry. 

"But  higher  tariffs  and  Import  quotas 
offer  no  sound  and  permanent  solution. 

"If  it  Is  true  that  some  American  In- 
dustries and  labor  are  pricing  themselves 
out  of  world  markets  and  out  of  markets 
here  at  home — and  there  are  disturbing 
sigtui  that  It  Is  true — then  the  answer  to  the 
problem  lies  elsewhere. 

"I  beUeve  it  is  time  for  managements 
and  the  leaders  of  labor  unions  to  consider 
closely  and  carefully  what  actions  must  be 
taken  to  keep  American  Industries  competi- 
tive with  industries  abroad  which  are  anx- 
ious for  a  larger  share  of  world  markets  as 
weU  as  a  bigger  share  of  the  American 
market. 

"Unless  the  productivity  of  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  Increases  as  rapidly  as  in 
competitive  fcx^ign  industrial  countries, 
notably  Japan.  Western  Oermany  and  Rus- 
sia, we  are  heading  for  trouble. 

"It  is  time  for  both  business  leaders  and 
union  leaders  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
needs  and  desires  ot  consvmiers.  It  Is  time 
for  them  to  be  Ie.i  insistent  aa  price  and 
wage  Increases  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  present  employment  oppcurtunitles 
and  of  preventing  the  new  Job  opportunities 
the  American  eoonomy  must  create  for  the 
youngsters  coming  out  of  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  the  sole  supplier  to  the 
wOTld.  The  early  postwar  period  was  ab- 
normal. The  disruption  and  damage  that 
occurred  during  the  war  put  our  compet- 
itors out  <rf  business  and  left  the  field  to  us. 
Some  in  this  country  drew  the  wrong  con- 
clusions from  this  temporary  state  of  af- 
fairs. They  concluded  that  the  United 
States  was  bound  forever  to  undersell  every 
other  industrialized  country  because  of  our 
labor  skiU,  rapid  technological  progress,  and 
great  capltaL 

"We  should  not  now — noting  the  drop  in 
XJB.  exports — ^move  to  the  other  extreme  and 
ooDidude  ttiat  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
competitive  potentlaL  But  it  Is  salutary  to 
remember  that  a  country  can  lose  its  posi- 
tion in  tntematlonal  markets  If  It  permlU 
its  domestic  economy  to  deteriorate.  We  are 
no  more  tnntnTiTm  than  other  eoontrles  to  the 
iBtemal  iv<  external  dilBcultiee  and  dis- 
tortions t^at  InfUtlon  can  bring. 
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"Our  Job  at  home  U  twofold:  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  economic  growth  and  to 
maintain  stable  prices. 

"We  also  have  a  Job  to  do  abroad,  a  Job 
that  la  vital  to  our  domestic  security  and 
welfare,  and  that  Is  to  help  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  to  grow.  We  must  help 
them  to  grow  and  prosper  because  if  they 
can  maintain  satisfactory  levels  of  employ- 
ment, their  ability  to  resist  communism  will 
be  fortified  and  they  will  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  free  world.  And,  If  I  may  strike  a 
note  of  enlightened  commercial  self-inter- 
est, their  growth  and  prosperity  will  make 
them  better  markets  for  U.S.  goods. 

"We  can  promote  their  growth  m  several 
ways.  One  is  by  keeping  the  domestic  econ- 
omy vigorous  and  stable  and  by  keeping  the 
channels  of  trade  open  so  that  others  can 
earn  by  trade  the  wherewithal  for  growth. 
But  a  prosperous  domestic  economy  and  an 
expending  world  trade,  while  of  fvmda- 
xnental  Importance,  are  not  enough.  The 
countries  of  the  free  world,  especially  the 
lees  developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  need  capital  and  they  need 
technical  skills.  We  are  not  the  only  source, 
but  wo  are.  by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and 
strength,  the  most  Important  source  of 
these  key  Ingredients  for  growth. 

"In  closing.  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
few  minutes  what  attitude  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans, must  take  toward  our  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  modern  world. 

"I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  problems 
I  see  facing  us  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead — 

"The  need  few  more  fiscal  discipline — avis- 
terlty,  if  you  will— in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  order  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  the  defense  of  the 
entire  free  world  depends;  and 

"The  need  for  American  industry  and 
labor  to  exercise  the  responsible  statesman- 
ship required  to  maintain  their  competitive 
position  in  world  and  domestic  markets;  the 
need,  in  other  words,  to  exercise  restraint 
In  price  and  wage  policies  and  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  interests  of  consumers. 

"I  reject  the  view  that  because  we  face 
these  problems  we  shoiild  surrender  our 
leadership  of  the  free  nations — that  we 
should  withdraw  into  a  shell  of  new  isola- 
tionism; that  American  Industry  and  labor 
should  retreat  behind  a  new  and  high  wall 
of  protectionism. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us  to  permit 
any  of  these  defeatist  actions,  still  advocated 
by  a  minority  among  us,  to  offer  any  solu- 
tions. 

"Isolationism  may  once  have  been  a  valid 
foreign  policy  for  America.  George  Wash- 
ington's admonition,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
to    shun    foreign    entanglements    may    have 

been  sound  advice  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  in  its  growing  years. 

"But  the  march  of  events,  especially  since 
World  War  II.  has  made  Isolationism  an  ex- 
•rclse  In  futility. 

*tk)l«nce  and  Invention  have  shrunk  the 
world.  Modem  communications  make  us  as 
aware  of  trouble  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
globe,  as  we  are  of  trouble  in  our  own  home- 
town. We  may  travel,  by  Jet  plane,  from 
New  York  to  London  in  6  hours  In  contrast 
with  the  fl  weeks  it  took  our  grandfathers 
to  accomplish  the  same  Journey.  When  the 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  becomes 
fully  operational — and  that  day  may  be  only 
a  short  time  away — Washington  and  Mos- 
cow— and  Manchester,  N.H. — will  be  equally 
vulnerable  to  destruction,  with  only  16  min- 
utes warning.  The  poesibilitles  for  explora- 
tion on  earth  have  become  so  limited  that 
men  now  confidently  plan  space  Joiu-neys  to 
the  moon,  and  to  more  distant  planets. 

"These  facts  demand  recognition  of  the 
additional  fact  that  Isolationism,  as  a  valid 
policy  for  the  United  States.  Is  as  dead  as  the 
dodo.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not — and,  for 
my  part.  I  find  the  challenge  stimulating 
rather  than  depressing — the  requirements  of 


the  modem  world  have  thrust  America  into 
a  position  of  world  leadership. 

"We  are  in  the  van  of  a  coalition  of  free 
nations,  united  in  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression.  We  face  ii  long,  hard  struggle. 
I  expect  It  to  continue  for  many  years  ahead. 
Many  of  us  in  this  room  will  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  ultimate  outcome. 

"But  I  have  abiding  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
face  reality,  once  the  danger  is  fully  appar- 
ent, and  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  appear 
necessary  to  meet  the  threat  to  our  free- 
doms. 

"And  I  have  abiding  confidence  that  a 
system  of  government  which  exalts  the  indi- 
vidual above  the  stato  can  defeat  a  system 
in  which  the  individual  is  nothing  and  the 
state  everything. 

"In  short.  I  believe  ttiat  freedom  will  even- 
tually defeat  slavery." 


HEAVY  GOLD  PLOW  PROM  UNITED 
STATES  CAUSES  GLOBAL  CONCERN 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  May 
3,  1959,  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  was 
headlined  "Heavy  Gold  Plow  Prom 
United  States  Causes  Global  Concern — 
Inflation  Blamed  a.s  Losses  on  Trade 
Deficit  for  2  Weeks  Top  179  Million." 

Mr.  Dale  reported  that  the  resumption 
of  a  heavy  outflow  of  gold  Is  causing 
some  concern,  although  not  alarm, 
among  American  and  international  fi- 
nancial ofllcials,  and  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  the  outfioMC  is  the  continued 
sluggishness  of  American  exports  while 
imports  remain  strong. 

Mr.  Dale  also  reported  that  there  Is  an 
increasing  body  of  opinion  that  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  lies  only  in  an  in- 
crease in  American  exports,  and  that 
this,  in  turn,  will  depend  on  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  price  level — in  other  words, 
on  the  avoidance  of  further  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hkavt    Gold    Flow    Fbom    UNTrxD    Statxs 

Causes        Global        Concekn — Intlation 

Blamed  as  Losses  on  Tkaoi  DKncir  Foa 

a  Weeks  Top  9179  Mn.LioN 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 

Washington,  May  3 — The  heavy  outflow 
of  gold  from  the  United  States  has  resumed. 
The  situation  has  caused  some  concern, 
though  not  alarm,  among  American  and  in- 
ternational financial  officials. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  the  United  States  has 
lost  $179  million  in  gold,  or  more  than  in  the 
entire  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Last  year, 
the  United  States  suffered  its  biggest  gold 
outflow  ever  at  $2,300  million. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  United  States  is 
running  a  deficit  in  its  transactions  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  main  reason  for  the 
deficit  is  that  Amerlam  exports  have  re- 
mained sluggish  while  imports  have  been 
strong. 

TWXNTT  BUXION  GOLD  STOCK 

The  United  States  has  such  a  huge  stock  of 
gold — about  $20,300  million — that  it  can 
withstand  a  deficit  in  its  International  bcU- 
ance  of  payments  without  much  strain. 
But  the  deficit  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
without  trouble. 

The  results  have  led  some  authoritative 
International  financial  experts  to  revise  their 
opinions  about   the  outlook  for  this  year. 


Some  now  feel  that  the  United  States  this 
year  will  be  a  fairly  heavy  loser  of  gold, 
though  they  had  earlier  thought  the  balance 
this  year  would  right  itself. 

The  continued  sluggishness  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports has  led  more  and  more  oflDclals  to  take 
seriously  the  problem  of  American  goods' 
pricing  themselves  out  of  world  markets, 
though  the  statistics  so  far  give  little  support 
to  this  Idea. 

In  any  case,  some  major  figiires  in  the  in- 
ternational financial  world  have  concluded 
that  it  is  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
not  allow  any  resumption  of  infiation,  on 
international  payments  grounds  alone. 
Some  believe  that  the  steel  settlement  this 
summer  will  have  a  major  bearing  on  the 
situation,  for  tx>th  practical  and  psycholog- 
ical reasons. 

The  gold  outflow  has  also  reinforced  the 
determination  within  the  Government  to  use 
the  Government's  fiscal  and  monetary  weap- 
ons— balanced  budgets  and  "tight  money" — 
to  prevent  renewed  inflation. 

Although  precise  figures  are  not  available, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  sudden  re- 
sumption of  gold  departure  in  April  can  b« 
accounted  for  by  a  special  situation  related 
to  Britain. 

The  British  have  been  gaining  reserves  all 
this  year  in  their  ordinary  transactions.  But 
they  apparently  decided  to  leave  their  gains 
in  dollar  form,  rather  than  convert  the  dol- 
lars into  gold,  in  order  to  build  up  the  neces- 
sary balance  to  repay  $200  million  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  March. 

rUXTHEa    GAINS    PUT    IN    GOLD 

That  payment  was  made.  Thus  any  fur- 
ther gains  in  reserves  by  the  British  were 
probably  converted  promptly  into  gold,  ac- 
cording to  traditional  British  custom.  That 
is  what  probably  happened  in  April  to  ac- 
coimt  for  a  large  part  of  the  outflow  of  gold 
In  that  month. 

However,  this  explanation  really  means 
only  that  the  slowing  of  the  outflow  of  gold 
in  the  first  3  months  of  the  year  was  arti- 
ficial. That  Is,  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
was  stUl  strongly  in  deficit,  but  that  for  a 
special  reason  the  gold  figures  did  not 
show  it. 

Probably  the  major  hope  of  those  who  be- 
lieve the  balance  of  payments  will  soon  im- 
prove is  that  measures  to  promote  economic 
expansion  in  Europe  and  Britain  will  soon 
take  hold  and  that  Europe  will  then  begin 
taking  more  imports  from  the  United  SUtes. 
Exirope  has  been  In  a  mild  recession.  Vir- 
tually all  governments  have  lowered  interest 
rates  and  taken  other  measures  to  spur  de- 
mand. 

DnmCNTIAL    IN    IhTTEKEST 

The    interest    rate    dlfferenUal    has    high 

rates  in  New  Yott  and  lower  rates  In  London 
and  Amsterdam  and  Frankfurt.  It  should 
also  help  the  U.S.  balance  If  the  differential 
becomes  great  enough. 

Short-term  funds  flow  to  the  money  cen- 
ter where  the  best  interest  yields  are  avail- 
able. Such  a  flow  into  New  York  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  U.S.  payments  balance  as 
an  equivalent  amount  of  exports  of  goods. 

But  only  a  pickup  in  U.S.  exports. 
It  is  believed  here,  will  provide  any  last- 
ing solution  to  the  problem.  More  and 
more,  it  is  believed  that  the  futiire  of  exports 
wUl  depend  In  major  degree  on  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  price  level. 


EPPECT    OP    WAGE    INCREASES    IN 
THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  attracted  to  an  article 
in  the  New  Haven  Register  of  April  29, 
1959,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lubell,  a  widely 
known  sampler  of  public  opinion  who 
has  been  intervlewlnir  people  at  the 
grassroots   level   during   the   past   few 


months.  Mr.  Lubell's  article  was  he»d- 
Uned  "Steel  Workers  Hostile  to  Union's 
Call  for  Fay  Rise  as  Peril  to  Living 
Costs." 

Mr.  Lubell  reported  that  of  the  steel- 
workers  he  Interviewed,  five  of  every  six 
were  opposed  to  further  wage  Increases. 
The  bulk  of  the  steelworkers,  he  re- 
ported, "are  fed  up  with  the  constant 
upward  spiraling  of  prices,  wages,  and 
taxes  that  has  followed  each  steel  wage 
boost  through  the  postwai'  years." 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  steel- 
workers  themselves  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  position  taken  by  leaders  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  as 
reported  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  about  the  same  date,  which 
was  headlined  "Steel  Union  Asks  for 
Record  Gains — Wage  Policy  Group  Sets 
Target  for  Negotiators — iJleany  Pledges 
Aid." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  in  the 
labor-management  negotiations  in  the 
steel  industry  both  sides  will  exercise  re- 
sponsibility and  restraint,  and  that  the 
conclusions  reached  will  fecognize  the 
interests  of  consumers  ajnd  will  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  decisions 
upon  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unjinimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lubell  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steel wosKxas  Hostile  to  Union's  Call  ros 
Pat  Rise  as  Pxul  to  LxVuta  Costs 

(By  Samuel  LubcjU) 

On  the  eve  of  negotiations  for  a  new  steel 
contract,  most  steelworkers  are  opposed  to 
having  their  union  press  for  further  wage 
increases.  | 

During  the  last  2  months  this  reporter  has 
been  traveling  around  the  cbuntry  talking 
with  housewives,  storekeepers,  and  farmers, 
clerks  and  businessmen — the  employed  and 
the  Jobless — about  the  majoi'  issues  facing 
the  Nation. 

As  part  of  this  survey  I  have  systematically 
Interviewed  typical  stcelwcrker  families  in  10 
steel-producing  cities  in  5  different  States. 

Of  the  steelworkers  interviewed,  five  of 
every  six  are  against  further  wage  hikes. 

KANT   CRITUBLSI 

This  hostility  to  wage  boosU  does  not  re- 
flect any  sudden  burst  of  allection  for  the 
steel  companies.  Many  of  the  same  mUl- 
hands  wbo  declare.  "I  wouldn't  lift  a  tixiger 
for  a  wage  Increase."  grumble  bitterly  that 
"the  companies  are  getting  more  work  out  of 
every  man"  or  that  "they  owe  us  something 
on  the  record  profits  they're  making." 

But  it  is  also  plain  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Steelworkers  are  fed  up  with  the  constant 
upward  spiraling  of  prices,  wages,  and  taxes 
that  has  followed  each  steel  wage  boost 
through  the  postwar  years. 

Repeatedly  when  I  asked.  "Do  you  want  a 
wage  increase?"  the  emphatic  response  was, 
"No.  Everything  else  goes  up  and  you're  no 
better  off."  | 

Oiher  typical  conunents  ran: 

"Wage  Increases  are  as  useless  as  fu2Z  on  a 
frog  •• 

BICOCST    MUTAXX 

"The  biggest  mistake  the  union  could  make 
would  be  to  go  after  higher  wages.  They 
dont   help.     That's   been    proven." 

"Tcu  can  be  sure  if  we  get  10  cents  more 
the  company  will  raise  steel  prices  20  cents. 
Wc  cant  win  In  that  game." 


Often  It  Is  asserted  that  labor  leaders  have 
little  choice  but  to  demand  ever  higher 
wages  because  of  pressures  from  their  own 
membership.  It  was  largely  to  test  this 
thesis  that  I  undertook  to  survey  varied  steel 
communities  before  the  union  had  made 
public  their  demands.  My  talks  with  steel- 
workers leave  little  doubt  that  currently  the 
main  pressures  for  "more"  are  being  gen- 
erated by  the  union  leaders  and  not  the  rank 
and  file. 

Roughly  a  third  of  the  workers  who  were 
Interviewed  felt  "I'm  satisfied  to  sign  up  for 
what  we  have  now."  This  feeling  was  par- 
ticularly strong  among  the  older  workers, 
with  the  highest  seniority,  who  were  steadily 
employed  through  the  recession. 

Among  the  younger  workers,  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  last  year's  unemployment,  one  finds 
a  sharp  edge  of  grievance,  but  most  of  them 
tend  to  feel  "Ifs  not  higher  wages  we  need 
but  steady  work." 

Many  other  workers  shrugged  off  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  wanted  In  the  contracts, 
saying,  "Well  go  along  with  what  the  union 
asks." 

ralNCK    BENEFTTS 

Generally  the  changes  in  the  new  con- 
tract that  were  urged  ran  to  additional 
fringe  benefits,  such  slb  expanded  hospitali- 
zation, paid-up  insurance  and — the  one  de- 
mand with  the  strongest  support — a  lower  re- 
tirement age  with  more  generous  pensions. 

This  shift  in  the  workers'  desires  from 
higher  wages  to  fringe  benefits  merits  special 
emphasis.  Some  workers  explain  the  change 
by  saying.  "A  wage  boost  puts  you  into  a 
new  tax  bracket.  But  they  can't  tax  fringe 
benefits." 

Other  mlllhands.  particularly  in  com- 
munities where  steel  is  dominant,  see  fringe 
benefits  as  a  means  of  outwitting  those 
downtown  merchants  who  raise  their  prices 
as  soon  as  there  is  even  talk  of  a  wage  in- 
crease. 

In  Gary,  Ind..  a  steel  mill  electrician  ex- 
plained. "If  I  get  a  15-cent  raise  I  never  see 
it.  Rent,  food,  everything  else  is  marked 
up.  If  I  get  another  week's  vacation  they 
cant  take  It  away  from  me." 

UNEMPLOTMENT    FEAB 

But  the  really  big  concern  that  gnaws 
most  steelworkers  today  is  the  dread  of  un- 
emplojrment.  "Look  at  the  new  production 
records  the  companies  are  hitting"  is  a  fre- 
quently voiced  complaint,  "and  yet  there  are 
fewer  men  working." 

A£ked  what  would  help  make  more  Jobs, 
most  workers  agreed  higher  wages  are  not 
the  an.<;wer.  Many,  in  fact,  feel  that  raising 
wages  may  mean  less  Jobs. 

"The  higher  you  push  costs  the  more  ma- 
chinery the  company  puts  in  to  cut  costs," 

volunteered  one  Youngstown.  Ohio,  mlll- 
hand.  "It  used  to  take  us  a  month  to  make 
a  million  feet  of  pipe.  Now  we  go  through 
that  steel  like  spaghetti  and  do  It  in  a  week." 
Other  workers  point  out  that  higher  steel 
prices  are  encouraging  foreign  imports.  In 
Buffalo,  several  steelworkers  protested 
angrily.  "They're  using  Italian  steel  on  a 
power  project  only  a  few  miles  from  our 
Steel  plant."  A  pipe  roller  in  Pittsburgh, 
pointing  to  several  new  homes  down  the 
street,  said,  "Some  of  the  steel  in  those 
houses  came  from  Germany.  Who  is  going 
to  buy  those  houses  if  steelworkers  have  no 
Jobs?" 

FAIL  TO  CONVINCE 

Through  most  of  the  weeks  I  was  doing 
my  interviewing  the  steelworkers"  union  was 
running  a  series  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments pitched  to  the  theme  that  a  btlllon- 
doU-r  steel  wage  increase  would  generate  a 
tremendous  economic  pickup  In  the  covmtry. 
But  it  was  plain  these  advertisements  had 
failed  to  convince  the  union's  own  member- 
ship. 

The  overpowering  impression  left  with  this 
reporter,  from  all  my  interviews,  was  that  of 


talking  with  men  and  women  who  felt  them- 
selves trapped  In  a  squirrel  cage  that  they 
couldn't  get  out  of. 

"Sure,  well  get  a  wage  increase,"  grumbled 
a  south  Chicago  welder.  "It  won't  do  us  any 
good.  But  the  union  thinks  It  has  to  get 
us  something  each  year." 

A  Cleveland  worker  remarked  gloomily, 
"Wage  increases  won't  help,  but  I  dont  know 
that  holding  back  on  our  wage  demands 
would  make  any  differrnce.  It's  too  late 
now  to  stop  this  automation." 

Others  ask,  "How  do  we  know  the  steel 
companies  won't  raise  prices  anyway,  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do?" 

To  sum  up,  if  many  steelworkers  feel 
"there's  no  more  point  to  higher  wages." 
they  still  see  no  effective  alternative.  And. 
as  they  talk  among  themselves  more  of  them 
are  coming  to  feel  "we  need  some  way  of 
spreading  the  work." 


ARGUMENT  AGAINST  CREEPING 
INFLATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  magazine  section 
of  the  New  York  Time.s  of  May  3.  1959. 
an  article  by  Jules  Backman,  professor 
of  econcnnics  at  New  York  University, 
which  was  headlined  "Argument  Against 
Creeping  Inflation."  Those  who  believe 
it  to  be  an  inescapable  price  for  eco- 
nomic growth  are  wrong,  says  an  econo- 
mist who  holds  that  it  actually  slows 
growth  and  fosters  unemployment. 

Mr.  Backman  forcefully  makes  a  point 
which  I  have  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  elsewhere  over  the  past  few  years, 
namely,  that  price  stability  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable condition  for  achieving  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expanding  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Abcument  Against  Crtepino  Inflation 
(By  Jules  Backman) 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  economic 
growth  is  indispensable  for  a  strong  America. 
However,  there  has  l>een  considerable  public 
debate  about  the  ideal  rate  of  growth  and 
how  to  achieve  It. 

One  Bchotd  of  thought  asserts  that  "an 
Inescapable  cost"  of  a  desirable  rate  of 
growth  is  creeping  inflation.  It  holds  that 
the  alternatives  are  "creeping  inflation  and 
economic  growth"  or  "price  stabiUty  and 
unemployment."  In  this  ^'ay.  creeping  in- 
flation is  given  "respectability  by  associa- 
tion." while  price  slabillty  is  subject  to 
"guilt  by  association."" 

The  second  school  of  thought  holds  not 
only  that  we  can  have  both  a  desirable  rate 
of  growth  and  stable  prices,  but  that  we  can 
maintain  our  growth  only  by  keeping  prices 
stable. 

Creeping  inflation  refers  to  a  price  rise  of 
2  percent  or  3  percent  a  year.  Prof.  Sumner 
Sllchter,  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  first 
school,  states  that  this  type  of  "slow  in- 
flation must  be  expected  to  continue  more 
or  less  Indefinitely."  Such  an  annual  rate  of 
Increase  does  not  seem  to  be  very  large,  but 
an  annual  rise  of  2  percent  will  wipe  out 
half  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
in  35  years,  and  a  3  percent  rate  will  result 
in  a  similar  reduction  in  less  than  25.  This 
is  the  simple  arithmetic  of  creeping  inflation. 

Nevertheless,  apologists  for  creeping  in- 
flation argue  that  it  is  unavoidable  if  ae 
are  to  achieve  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
which   Is  necessary  to  enable  us   to   attrJn 
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our  aspirations  at  home  and  to  meet  the 
threat  from  Russia.  They  explain  that  It 
Is  Inevitable  because  labor  costs  rise  more 
rapidly  than  output  per  man-hour.  Accord- 
ing to  this  argument,  trade  unions  are  so 
powerful  that  these  excessive  Increases  In 
wages  and  other  labor  costs  could  be  stopped 
only  by  stringent  governmental  monetary 
and  fiscal  controls.  The  result  of  such  curbs 
would  be  large-scale  unemplojrment.  which 
would  limit  economic  growth.  We  are  told 
that  we  must,  therefore,  accept  creeping  in- 
flation as  a  lesser  evU. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  concerning  ob- 
jectives between  the  creeping  inflationists 
and  those  who  are  opposed.  We  are  agreed 
that  our  goal  Is  a  maximum  achievable  rate 
of  economic  growth.  We  are  agreed  that 
unemployment  Is  undesirable  and  exacts  a 
high  social  cost.  We  are  agreed  that  Infla- 
tion— creeping  or  any  other  kind — is  not  de- 
sirable as  a  way  of  life.  We  disagree  as  to 
the  moans  by  which  we  may  achieve  our 
goals.  The  creeping  Inflationists  say  that 
we  cannot  achieve  all  three  goals;  that  we 
must  choose  among  them.  The  antl  creeping 
Inflationists  say  we  can  achieve  growth,  a 
minimum  level  of  unemployment  and  price 
stability. 

The  arguments  against  creeping  inflation 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  It  slows 
long-term  economic  growth;  (2)  It  makes 
recessions  worse;  (3)  It  hurts  flxed-lncoipe 
groups  and  savers:  (4)  not  everyone  can  be 
protected  against  It  by  "escalator  clauses"; 
(5)  It  leads  to  galloping  Inflation;  (6)  It  Is 
not  Inevitable  In  an  expanding  economy. 

1.  Creeping  inflation  slows  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  expanding  Russian  econ- 
omy our  own  economy  must  continue  to  grow 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  say  we  must 
step  up  our  rate  of  growth  to  about  6  percent 
a  year  as  compared  with  our  long-term  record 
of  about  3  percent.  While  the  difference  be- 
tween 3  percent  and  5  percent  appears  to  be 
small,  it  becomes  enormous  wltn  the  passage 
of  time.  With  a  growth  rate  of  3  percent, 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  In  our 
economy  Increases  fourfold  In  about  50  years. 
With  a  5  percent  rate  of  Increase,  on  the 
other  hand,  total  output  in  a  half  centiu7 
would  be  more  whan  10  times  as  large  as 
It  is  at  i)resent. 

Everyone  is  In  favor  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible rate  of  economic  growth.  But  there  are 
practical  limits  to  expansion  which  m\ist  be 
faced.  When  we  exceed  these  limits  the 
pressures  for  Inflation  become  Intensifled. 
President  Elsenhower  properly  has  pointed 
out  that  a  stable  price  level  Is  "an  indis- 
pensable condition"  for  achieving  the  maxi- 
mum growth  rate  in  the  long  run. 

History  does  not  support  the  assumption 
that  economic  growth  must  be  accompanied 
by  rising  prices.  Economic  growth  has  oc- 
curred In  many  periods  of  stable  or  declin- 
ing prices.  Two  such  major  periods  In  the 
19th  century — the  1820's  and  1830's  and  the 
last  third  of  the  century — were  periods  of  de- 
clining prices.  During  the  IQSO's,  when 
prices  remained  relatively  stable,  na- 
tional output  rose  about  4  percent  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  1055  to  1057,  when 
prices  crept  upward  almost  3  percent  a  year, 
national  output  rose  less  than  2  percent  an- 
nually. 

Two  major  factors  have  contributed  to 
economic  gprowth  In  this  country:  higher 
productivity  and  an  expanding  population. 
Two- thirds  of  our  3  percent  annual  rate  of 
growth  has  been  accounted  for  by  rising 
output  per  man-hour,  about  one-third  by  in- 
creasing population.  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity, therefore,  provide  the  key  to  future 
economic  growth.  Output  per  man-hour  la 
afTectvd  by  many  factors  but  the  most  Im- 
portant has  been  the  Investment  In  new 
machines  and  equipment.  The  magnitude 
of  such  investments  depends  upon  the  level 


of  savings.  Savings  will  be  discouraged  by 
creeping  Inflation,  and  thus  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  stultified. 

Confronted  by  creeping  Inflation,  savers 
are  more  Interested  In  speculating — to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  losses  In  purchasing 
power — than  in  providing  capital  for  indus- 
try. There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  ten- 
dency In  the  rampant  speculation  now  tak- 
ing place  in  stocks.  If  inflation  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  threat,  more  and  more  persons 
would  try  to  protect  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner. The  result  would  be  a  speculative 
binge  which  would  ultimately  collapse. 
Such  a  development  could  only  act  to  re- 
tard economic  growth. 

To  stimulate  economic  growth  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  create  an  environment  In  which  sav- 
ings will  be  encouragc<l  and  business  will  b« 
willing  to  convert  those  savings  into  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Price  stability  en- 
courages savings,  while  tax  Incentives  could 
be  used  to  Induce  new  Investments.  This  Is 
the  road  to  greater  economic  growth. 

Creeping  Inflation  also  interferes  with  busi- 
ness planning.  When  protection  against 
price  rises  becomes  a  d<)mlnant  factor,  biui- 
nessmen  are  not  likely  to  plan  boldly  for 
expansion.  One  result  Is  an  adverse  Impact 
on  Job  creation. 

2.  Creeping  Inflation  makes  recessions 
worse. 

It  Is  true  that  fear  of  higher  prices  may 
give  a  temporary  stlmvilus  to  the  economy. 
But  this  development  Induces  speculation  In 
Inventories.  Eventually,  the  Inventories  be- 
come burdensome,  then  the  economy  ex- 
periences a  setback.  The  1048-40  downturn 
properly  has  been  described  as  an  Inventory 
recession.  Inventory  liquidation  also  was 
significant  In  the  1053-54  and  1057-58  reces- 
sions. 

When  protection  against  tomorrow's  higher 
costs  becomes  a  major  factor  In  indvistry  de- 
cisions to  expand  capacity  today,  the  net  re- 
sult tends  to  be  overexpansion — followed  by 
a  sharp  decline  In  new  Investment  In  plant 
and  equipment.  The  ciurent  lag  in  the  cap- 
ital goods  industries  reflects  the  aftermath 
of  the  overexpansion  of  1055-57.  Thus, 
creeping  inflation  means  more  cyclical  un- 
employment. It  is  not  an  alternative  to  un- 
employment; It  Is  a  significant  cause  of  un- 
employment. And  It  Is  little  solace  to  those 
who  become  unemployed  that  they  may  have 
received  overtime  pay  during  the  boom. 

We  normally  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
2.5  to  3  million  workers  unemployed  even 
when  the  economy  Is  operating  at  full  speed. 
This  frictlonal  unemployment  usually  Is 
short  term,  representing  individuals  cii&ng- 
Ing  Jobs  or  seasonably  unemployed  (as  In 
the  construction,  apparel,  or  retail  trades). 
Therefore,  when  we  have  a  total  of  4.3  million 
unemployed,  our  real  problem  Is  how  to 
create  about  1.5  million  Jobs.  The  economic 
cost  of  unemployment  must  be  measured  In 
terms  of  this  smaller  figure. 

The  hardships  attending  unemployment 
shovQd  not  be  minimized.  The  price  In  terms 
of  broken  homes,  loss  of  self-respect,  loss  of 
national  output,  and  related  developments 
Is  a  heavy  one  Indeed.  This  is  why  every 
effort  must  be  directed  to  adopting  the  proper 
policies  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Creeping  Inflation  exacts  a  double  toll: 
first,  a  loss  In  the  buying  power  of  our 
money;  second,  added  unemployment.  It 
carries  a  high  price  tag. 

3.  Creeping  inflation  hurts  flxed-lncome 
groups  and  savers. 

Persons  with  fixed  or  relatively  fixed  In- 
comes— those  who  live  on  proceeds  of  llfe- 
Insiu-ance  policies,  pensioners,  those  who 
work  for  nonprofit  organizations,  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  bondholders — are  hard- 
est hit  by  any  cut  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money.  Ask  the  pensioner  who  planned 
his  retirement  20  years  ago  how  he  gets 
along  today  with  the  dollars  that  buy  less 
than  half  of  what  they  bought  then. 


With  an  Increasing  number  ot  senior  cltl- 
sens  In  our  population,  and  with  the  growth 
of  private  pension  plans,  this  Is  a  matter 
of  serious  national  concern.  The  hardships 
experienced  by  tbese  persons  can  be  Just  as 
tragic  as  those  suffered  by  the  unemployed. 

In  addition,  families  with  savings  ac- 
counts, U.S.  savings  bonds,  and  other  tyi>es 
of  savings  find  their  purchasing  power 
steadily  eroding.  These  various  forms  of 
savings  aggregate  about  MOQ  billion.     Every 

IncreaM  of  1  percent  In  the  price  level,  there- 
fore, wipes  out  $4  billion  In  purchasing 
power. 

This  problem  cannot  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  1-year  or  2-year  results.  As  we  noted 
earlier,  creeping  Inflation  could  cut  the  total 
value  of  savings  In  half  within  25  to  35 
years.  This  Is  a  heavy  cost  and  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

Nor  can  workers  escape  the  adverse  effects 
of  creeping  Inflation.  Higher  prices  cut  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  and  benefits  re- 
ceived under  security  programs.  The  part 
of  a  wage  Increase  which  Is  excessive  Is  taken 
away — In  whole  or  in  part — by  price  Infia- 
tlon.  Reduced  profits  mean  reduced  In- 
centives to  Invest  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment; one  result  Is  fewer  Job  opportunities. 
And  unemployment,  which  thus  may  attend 
excessive  labor-cost  Increases,  means  that 
those  who  hold  their  Jobe  obtain  part  of 
their  higher  real  earnings  at  the  expense  of 
'^  those  who  lose  their  Jobs  or  who  fall  to 
obtain  Jobs. 

4.  Not  everybody  can  be  protected  against 
creeping  Infiatlon  by  escalator  clauses. 

It  Is  significant  that  not  even  the  apolo- 
gists for  creeping  inflation  regard  It  as  some- 
thing to  be  encouraged.  Ratber,  we  are  told. 
It  Is  an  evil  which  must  be  tolerated  and  to 
which  adjustment  must  t>e  made.  One  sug- 
gestion Is  that  escalator  clauses,  such  as 
those  now  contained  in  many  union  con- 
tracts, might  be  extended  to  pensioners,  in- 
surance beneficiaries,  bondholders,  and  the 
like.  This  proposal  acknowledges  the  HI  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  but  suggests  that  the  bur- 
den  could  be  neutralized. 

But  not  everybody  can  ride  the  escalator. 
It  Is  the  helghv.  of  folly  to  Imagine  that  we 
can  Inflate  without  some  groups  paying  the 
price. 

Professor  SUchter  has  suggested  that  un- 
der the  conditions  of  creeping  inflation  peo- 
ple "should  not  hold  long-term  bonds  or 
other  long-term  fixed-income  Investment  un. 
less  the  yield  Is  sufficient  to  compensate 
them  for  the  probable  annual  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power."  What  would  happen  to  o\ir 
financial  system  if  bondholders  should  at- 
tempt to  liquidate  their  Investments  en 
masse?  The  basic  weakness  of  the  apology 
for  creeping  Infiatlon  Is  refiected  In  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  In  this  area. 

6.  Creeping  inflation  leads  to  galloping  in- 
flation. 

Psychology  pIbljb  an  Important  role  in  eco- 
nomic decisions.  As  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  steadily  erodes,  more  and  more  per- 
sons will  seek  to  protect  themselves  against 
future  price  rises.  The  resulting  filght  from 
money  Into  goods  would  accelerate  the  rate 
of  Increase  In  prices.  Creeping  Inflation 
could  then  become  galloping  inflation,  and 
finally  runaway  Inflation. 

It  Is  true  that  such  a  development  would 
require  support  from  monetary  and  fiscal  In- 
flation. But  that  this  support  would  be 
forthcoming  seems  probable  as  long  as  we 
persist  In  tolerating  wage  Inflation  and  insist 
upon  full  employment. 

6.  Creeping  Inflation  is  not  Inevitable  In 
an  expanding  economy. 

Many  factors  are  at  work  today  to  raise  or 
hold  up  prices.  They  include  the  agricul- 
tural support  program,  the  lilgh  level  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  spending, 
the  Increases  in  various  sales  and  excise 
taxes,  featherbedding  and  make-work  rules, 
controls  affecting  Imports  and  the  steady  ex- 
pansion in  private  debt. 
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The  primary  cause  of  creeping  Inflation, 
however,  as  Professor  Sllchter  has  pointed 
out.  is  wage  Inflation — labor  ooets  rising 
faster  than  output  per  man-hour.  When 
wage  inflation  abates,  price  Inflation  also  Is 
moderated.  It  Is  noteworthy  that,  despite 
business  recovery  in  the  past  year,  consumer 
prices  have  remained  stable  and  wholesale 
prices  have  risen  only  fractionally.  This 
temporary  stability  reflects  tlie  likelihood 
that  output  per  man-hour  ha^  risen  more 
rapidly  than  the  long-term  ralte  (a  typical 
recovery  performance) .  and  thalt,  as  a  result. 
wage  Inflation  has  been  at  a  minimum — 
perhaps  even  nonexistent — for  the  economy 
as  a  whole  diuing  this  i>eriod. 

The  basic  problem,  then.  Is  Ito  counteract 
wage  Inflation.  Two  factors  make  this  dif- 
ficult. One  Is  the  national  objective  to 
maintain  full  employment,  the  other  Is  the 
growth  of  powerful  labor  unlotns. 

The  full-employment  policy  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  impose  those  stringent  monetary 
and  fiscal  checks  to  rising  prices  which  would 
create  deflation  and  unemployment,  llie 
national  concern  over  unemployment  has 
assured  union  leaders  that  their  wage  policies 
will  be  underwritten  by  new  Inflationary 
measures  when  necessary.  In  other  words, 
full-employment  policies  have  Increased  the 
bargaining  strength  of  the  unions. 

The  problem  of  wage  inflation  could  be 
ameliorated  If  union  leaders  and  the  workers 
they  represent  accepted  the  the  fact  that 
our  average  standard  of  living  cannot  rise 
faster  than  national  productivity.  Only  as 
we  produce  more  can  we  obtain  more  goods 
and  services,  or  more  leisure,  or  some  com- 
bination of  both. 

However,  since  it  is  the  Job  of  union 
leaders  to  get  as  much  for  their  members  as 
fast  as  they  can.  there  is  little  point  in  criti- 
cizing them  for  taking  full  advantage  of  the 

present  situation. 

We  can  make  more  progress  by  taking 
action  on  two  fronts : 

First,  the  power  of  the  unions  must  be 
ctirbed.  There  is  little  agreement  on  how 
this  may  be  accomplished.  Some  students 
of  the  problem  have  suggested  applying  the 
antitrust  laws  to  limit  unions'  monopoly 
power.  Others  have  proposed  more  drastic 
remedies,  such  as  limiting  the  power  to 
itrlke,  or  curbing  the  size  of  unions. 

Each  of  these  proposals  Involves  serious 
difflculties  which  must  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated. Possibly  some  other  solution  will  be 
forthcoming.  However,  unless  some  means 
Is  found  to  curb  excessive  union  power  and 
Its  abuse,  this  source  of  presstu-e  for  creeping 
Inflation  will  continue. 

Second,  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  should 
be  amended  to  Include  the  goal  of  stabilizing 
the  purchasing  imwer  of  the  dollar  as  well 
as  the  goal  of  maintaining  high-level  employ- 
ment. This  would  provide  a  guide  against 
which  to  measure  proposed  policies. 
It  would  not  mean  wage  or  price  controls. 
Individual  pn-ices  would  continue  to  fluctuate 
as  at  present  but  public  policy  would  have 
as  one  objective  the  prevention  ot  marked 
changes  In  the  general  price  level. 

Uncertainty  would  be  substituted  for  the 
present  certainty  that  Inflationary  wage  in- 
creases win  be  supported  by  governmental 
actions.  The  new  element  ot  uncertainty 
might  Impose  some  restraint  upon  unions. 
It  might  also  make  indiutry  less  willing  to 
grant  excessive  wage  inci^ases  because  it 
would  make  their  recovery  through  higher 
prices  less  certain. 

One  Important  caution  mutt  be  noted. 
There  Is  no  magic  in  a  stable  price  level. 
Stability  of  prices  during  the  1920's  did  not 
prevent  the  most  catastrophic  depression  in 
modern  history.  Stability  of  prices  from 
1952  to  early  1056  did  not  prevent  the  1064 
recession — or  the  1055-67  boom.  General 
price  stability  may  conceal  important  dis- 
parities In  price  relationships  or  in  cost- 
price  relationships  which  in  turn  upset  the 


effective  functioning  of  the  economy.  In 
other  words,  general  price  stability  Is  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  problem  of  the  business 
cycle. 

Nevertheless,  If  these  limitations  are  kept 
In  mind,  the  inclusion  of  the  goal  of  price 
stability  in  the  Employment  Act  will  focus 
national  attention  on  Inflation  and  Its 
causes.  The  public  will  be  made  aware  of 
the  dangers  that  are  Inherent  In  monetary 
and  fiscal  Inflation  with  their  impact  upon 
total  demand,  wage  Inflation  with  Its  im- 
pact on  costs,  and  other  policies  which  act 
to  raise  or  hold  up  prices.  And,  certainly. 
full  awareness  of  the  sources — and  evils — of 
creeping  infiatlon  Is  an  indifipensable  step  In 
mobilizing  public  opinion  against  Inflation- 
ary policies. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader  for  a  moment,  and  the  attention 
of  the  minority  leader  also,  as  I  me  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Over  the  weekend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capkhart]  made  some 
charges  to  the  effect  that  he  was  con- 
templating submitting  a  resolution  of 
censure  against  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Yesterday  I  released  a  press 
statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part: 

Now  that  Senate  Capehakt  has  tried  his 
charges  against  me  in  the  press  over  the 
weekend.  I  challenge  him  to  file  a  resolution 
of  censure  against  me  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes on  Tuesday. 

My  colleagues  In  the  Senate  who  have  re<wi 
the  debate  on  the  Luce  nomination  know 
that  there  was  nothing  Improper  about  my 
course  of  conduct  In  Investigating  the  quali- 
fications of  the  nominee. 

The  fact  Is  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  In 
support  of  his  charge. 

However,  when  a  Senator  publicly  indicts 
his  colleague,  as  Senator  Capxhabt  lias  done 
In  this  Instance,  he  owes  it  to  the  Senate 
to  either  file  with  the  Senate  hie  proposed 
resolution  ot  censure  stating  his  reasons  or 
to  publicly  retract  his  charges. 

I  surmise  that  what  Senator  Cafehaxt 
really  would  like  to  do  is  censure  me  because 
he  knows  there  Is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the 
Senate  to  censure  me. 

All  I  desire  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  is  that, 
in  view  of  the  charges  made  by  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  against  another 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  think  they 
should  make  very  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  that  there 
will  be  the  fastest  possible  expediting  of 
any  resolution  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
may  wish  to  file  against  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders  that  I  am  ready  to 
place  myself  on  trial  whenever  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  proceed  with  such  a  reso- 
lution. Further  I  wish  to  say  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  if  such  a  resolu- 
tion is  filed,  owes  it  to  itself  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  an  Immediate  trial. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senat(M:  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely  de- 
sire to  observe,  apropos  of  what  the  dis- 
tine:uished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said,  that  I  have  had  no  discussion 


with  anyone  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. All  I  know  about  it  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  vividly  recall  the  insistence  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  another  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  receive  the  protection 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  an  attempt  to  censure  him.  and  to 
see  that  that  Member  got  a  lair  hearing 
before  this  body.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
but  on  that  occasion  I  thought  he  made 
a  very  great  speech. 

First.  I  express  the  hope  that  no  such 
resolution  will  be  submitted.  Certainly, 
I  would  not.  on  the  basis  of  any  knowl- 
edge I  have,  expect  to  support  such  a 
resolution.  Should  it  be  filed,  however. 
I  can  fussure  the  Senator  that,  with  the 
limited  influence  I  might  have  in  the 
matter,  I  would  do  everjrthing  I  could 
not  only  to  see  that  the  Senator  got  a 
fair  hearing,  but  to  see  to  it  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  and  that  action 
was  expedited  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  hopes. 


LEGISLATORS  OF  REPUBLIC  OP 
COLOMBIA  WELCOME  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION  TO  BOGOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  careless 
critics  of  the  United  States  frequently 
attempt  to  convince  our  people  that  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  are  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  that 
our  policy  of  good  neighborliness  is  not 
fimctioning  well.  More  informed  stu- 
dents of  Latin  American  reactions,  how- 
ever, recognize  that  there  is  actually  a 
warm  affinity  between  our  two  Americas 
and  that  superficial  criticism  at  times 
should  not  conceal  the  fact  that  our 
common  interests  and  our  common  re- 
sistance to  communism  far  outweigh  the 
occasional  differences  of  opinion  which 
we  have  with  one  another. 

During  the  Easter  congressional  re- 
cess five  of  us  frc«n  Congress — the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGnl.  the 
Senator  frcmi  Nebraska  [Mr.  HrttskaI. 
Representative  Albert,  of  Oklahoma; 
Representative  Wint  Smith,  of  Kansas, 
and  I  myself — attended  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade-development  meeting  in  Bo- 
gota, Colombia.  While  we  were  there,  to 
our  surprise  and  gratification  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  passed  a  resolution  of  appre- 
ciation over  our  visit.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  reproduce  that 
resolution,  together  with  the  reply  which 
as  the  senior  member  of  our  delegation  I 
sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bogota.  Colombia.  April  3, 19S9. 
To  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Officers 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 
Z  take  pleasure  In  transcribing  to  you  below 
the  proposal    [resolution]   approved  by  the 
chamber  in  its  session  of  yesterday: 

"PROPOSAL  [resolution]  NO.  IIS 
•"The  Chamber  of  Representatives  o*  Co- 
I<Hnbla  presents  Its  regards  to  the  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  ofllcers  of  the  Oongreas 
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of  the  DnJted  States  of  America  who  are 
vUltlng  the  clt7  of  Bogot4  at  the  present 
time  on  the  occasion  of  the  Latin  American 
Conference  on  Agricultural  Markets,  which 
It  wl&hes  to  extend  (alao)  to  all  participants 
in  the  Conference,  and  at  the  same  time 
conveys  Its  best  wishes  tot  Its  success,  for 
the  benefits  of  ( Inter- 1  American  solidarity." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Luis  Aljonso  Dkloaso, 
Secretary  General  [Chief  Clerk], 
Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Bogota.  Colombu.  April  4, 1959. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Colombia: 
As  the  senior  member  of  the  congressional 
group  attending  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Conference  on  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Problems  In  Latin  America,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  of  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
of  Colombia  In  adopting  Resolution  No.  118. 
The  resolution's  wish  for  Inter-Amerlcan 
solidarity  based  on  mutual  Interest  and  bene- 
flt  Is  warmly  reciprocated  by  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

All  the  delegates  to  the  conference  have 
been  most  Impressed  by  the  friendship  and 
courtesy  of  the  Colombian  people  and  their 
leaders.  The  officials  and  citizens  of  BogotA 
have  been  most  gracious  during  our  stay  so 
that  we  are  doubly  honored  by  the  action  of 
the  legislature. . 

Cordially  ywjrs, 

Kabl  M.  Mxjndt. 

VS.  Senator. 


CARDINAL  SPELLMANS  70TH 
BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  His  Eminence  Francis  Car- 
dinal Spellman.  The  beloved  cardinal, 
whose  great  energy  and  spiritual  devo- 
tion are  legendary,  will  also  observe,  on 
May  22.  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  in- 
stallation as  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
I  The  Inspiration  to  faith  and  good  work 
-  of  this  great  man  has  been  immeasur- 
able. The  people  of  New  York,  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  at  first- 
hand his  deep  and  good  influence  upon 
men  of  all  faiths,  as  well  as  the  service- 
men of  our  Nation  whom  the  cardinal 
has  visited  on  his  many  world  travels 
as  U.S.  Military  Vicar,  can  testify  to  the 
charm,  the  wit  and  the  dedication  of 
this  fine  church  leader.  Deeply  con- 
scious of  the  social  as  well  as  spiritual 
obligations  of  his  post,  he  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every  important  en- 
deavor for  civic  betterment  in  New  York 
City  in  recent  years.  He  has  not  allowed 
his  exalted  position  to  shut  him  off  from 
his  flock,  but  rather,  has  kept  himself 
accessible  to  all. 

Perhaps  this  accessibility  epitomizes 
best  the  deep  and  abiding  humanity  and 
spiritual  faith  of  Cardinal  Spellman. 
From  it  can  be  traced  much  of  the  love 
and  reverence  in  which  he  is  held  by  all 
men  of  good  will  the  world  over,  regard- 
less of  their  religious  faith.  Clearly, 
his  profound  respect  and  understanding 
for  other  religious  groups  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  a  fostering  of  better  relations 
amonff  the  great  faiths  of  the  world. 

Above  all,  perhapw.  His  Eminence  has 
made  his  mark  as  a  champion  of  peace 
and  Justice,  based  on  principles  of  stem 
morality  and  spiritual  values.  Through 
his  efforts,  our  world  has  moved  closer 


to  peace  and  the  day  when  good  will 
among  men  will  prevail  everywhere. 

On  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  chiu-chman  and  to  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  his  labors.  Long  may  he  continue 
his  fruitful  and  selfless  work,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  so  many  people 
of  all  faiths. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


LOYALTY  DAY,  1959 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  their  outstanding  leadership  in  con- 
nection with  recent  celebrations  of  Loy- 
alty Day.  In  numerous  ceremonies  all 
across  America,  the  VFW  organized  pa- 
triotic observances  of  this  occasion  and 
gave  expression  to  the  dedication  of  the 
American  people  to  the  ideals  and  aspi- 
rations upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

At  a  time  when  the  mettle  of  the 
American  way  and  American  freedoms 
are  being  tested  and  challenged,  rededi- 
cation  to  the  principles  in  our  heritage 
is  most  appropriate  and  desirable.  We 
need  a  renewal  of  patriotLsm  In  America 
and  we  need  a  new  emphasis  on  our 
traditions  and  ideals.  I  am  hopeful 
Loyalty  Day.  1959,  has  helped  spur  a 
resurgence  of  devotion  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  Sunday's  edition  of 
Parade,  the  Sunday  picture  magazine, 
carried  an  eloquent  statement  by  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW  on  the 
subject  of  loyalty.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Lotaltt  Rsallt  Means 

(By  John  W.  Mahan,  commander  In  chief. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

SUtes) 

(For  years  May  1  has  been  used  by  the 
Communists  as  a  day  on  which  to  fiaunt  their 
disrespect  for  American  Institutions.  Re- 
cently a  covmtermove  has  arisen,  and  more 
and  more  Americans  have  been  marking 
May  1  as  a  day  to  reaffirm  their  allegiance. 
Last  July  18  President  Elsenhower  made  this 
official  by  signing  a  bill  designating  May  1 
as  Loyalty  Day.  In  recognition  of  this  first 
observance,  the  head  of  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing organizations  of  veterans  writes  this  ex- 
clusive article  for  Parade  readers.) 

Today,  as  the  nation  observes  Its  first  offi- 
cial Loyalty  Weekend,  every  cltlaen  should 
pause  to  ask  himself,  "What  does  loyalty 
really  meau?" 

Does  It  mean  only  that  you  love  America's 
mountains,  lakes,  and  gadgets?  I  hope  not. 
I  also  hope  your  concept  of  loyalty  Is  not  a 
society  where  merely  to  disagree  Is  to  be 
disloyal. 

To  me,  the  greatest  test  of  loyalty — of  love 
for  country— Is  your  day-to-day  respect  of 
the  rights  of  your  fellow  man.  Your  neigh- 
bor's right  to  voice  his  own  opinion,  his  right 
to  privacy,  his  right  to  his  own  property — 
these  basic  freedoms  are  the  heart  of  our 
loyalty  to  the  great  American  Ideals  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

I  think  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Communists, 
who  preach  peace  and  freedom,  Uve  in  ter- 


ror— terror  of  their  neighbors,  terror  to  speak 
their  minds,  fear  of  the  midnight  knock  on 
the  door.  Loyalty  to  them  is  not  In  their 
hearts — It's  a  g\in  In  their  backs. 

As  a  parent,  I  feel  that  my  greatest  re- 
sponsibility to  my  children  and  my  country 
Is  to  pass  on  to  the  younger  generation  the 
inspiring  ideas  that  have  made  Americans 
truly  free  men. 

War  Is  horror  and  bloodshed.  But  there 
are  fates  worse  than  death.  Over  the  years 
Americans  have  known  this.  Battlefields 
throughout  the  world  are  testimony  to 
America's  allegiance  to  freedom. 

To  me.  this  aUeglance — and  loyalty- 
talnly  must  be  one  and  the  same. 


FISCAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  an  article  entitled  "Banquo's 
Ghost  at  Treasury  Auctions."  written  by 
Arthur  Krock.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  In  this  session  about  a  balanced 
budget.  One  of  the  problems  connected 
with  a  balanced  budget  is  that  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  short  term 
financing.  We  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  this  week  the  Treasury  must  finance, 
on  a  very  short  term  basis,  $4,900,000,000 
on  I  O  U's.  When  the  Treasury  must 
finance  its  obligations  on  the  basis  of 
I O  U's,  they  must  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  Treasury  may  ultimately 
have  to  pay  more  interest,  because  the 
I  O  U'S  sell  at  less  than  100  cents  on, the 
dollar. 

Furthermore,  the  operation  may  In- 
volve an  increase  in  the  number  of  bills 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  must  Issue. 
When  that  happens,  it  is  another  form 
of  starting  the  printing  presses.  A  very 
difBcult  problem  is  created  for  the 
Treasury. 

I  believe  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  explains  the  sittiation  very 
clearly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Rscoid 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Banqtto's  Ohost  at  TaxAsvBT  Auctions 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Wa^himoton,  May  4. — The  Treasury's  d«« 
clslon  to  auction,  and  on  very  short  terms. 
S4.0  billion  of  lU  I  O  U's  this  week  U  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  most  serious  fiscal 
and  economic  problem  now  confronting  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  sell  more  securities  at  lower  In- 
terest rates  than  those  which  prospective 
buyers  now  require  to  divert  them  from  other 
Investments,  and  to  extend  maturity  dates 
beyond  1  year — say  8  to  5. 

The  administration's  primary  solution  for 
chts  problem  Is  a  bcUanced  Federal  budget. 
And  though  there  are  Increasing  signs  that  a 
fiscal  1960  balance  may  yet  be  effected,  the 
market  plainly  does  not  put  much  confi- 
dence In  this;  otherwise  the  Treasury  would 
not  have  felt  compeUed  to  employ  the  auc- 
tion   and   short-term  sales   procedure. 

This  problem  and  the  perils  to  the  econ- 
omy it  represents  are  under  the  surface  of 
the  current  news.  But  they  work  closer  and 
closer  to  the  surface  with  every  budget  deficit 
that  recurs.  These  deficits  have  persuaded 
the  buyers  of  Oovernment  securities  that  a 
n«w  round  of  Inflation  is  Inevitable,  and 
soon,  and  that  when  this  happens  they  wlU 
get  higher  rates  of  Interest  than  In  the  pres- 
ent   levellng-off   period    between   Infiatlona. 


Investors  reason  this  way  iMcauAe  the  TVeas- 
ury  Is  now  In  a  condition  where  It  has  to 
replace  the  huge  sum  of  975  billion  each  year 
In  maturing  securities,  besides  having  been 
obUged  to  raise  $13  billion  to  finance  the 
deficit  m  the  ciu-rent  fiscal  yearJ 

THX   BASIC    issue 

The  auctions  this  week  are  to  market  at 
the  highest  bids  below  face  value  of  the  secu- 
rities that  the  buyers  will  offer  for  redemp- 
tion at  face  value.  Treasury  bills  In  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  and  for  these  periods:  $1  bil- 
lion. 91  days:  MOO  million,  183  days;  %2  bU- 
lion,  340  days:  and  SI. 5  bUllon,  221  days. 

The  basic  Issue  In  the  procedure  Is  not  the 
Inability  of  the  Treasury  to  lalse  money, 
but  the  compulsion  the  condition  of  the 
oiarket  imposes  on  the  Treasury  to  redeem  its 
paper  at  the  end  of  such  brief  periods.  This 
procedure  Is  fundamentally  Inflationary,  by 
enlarging  the  floating  debt,  wlUch  has  al- 
ready risen  to  a  staggering  figure.  And  the 
larger  the  quot*  of  purchases  of  these  secu- 
rities by  commercial  banks,  the  more  the 
procedure  will  be  tantamount  to  printing 
new  money.  Though  the  Treasury  has  been 
fairly  successful  In  keeping  Its  paper  out 
of  the  portfolios  of  the  commercial  banks, 
the  total  money  supply  has  continued  to 
Increase. 

The  situation  Is  not  dramatic  because  It 
has  not  yet  attained  the  point  of  crisis.  But 
the  threat  Implicit  In  It  weakens  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  deal  effectively  with  the  next 
round  of  inflation,  which  can  best  be  resisted 
by  demonstrations  that  Inflation  Is  under 
control.  Foremost  among  these  demonstra- 
tions would  be  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

OTBCT   ON    HOLDOUTS 

It  would  be  foremost  because.  In  addition 
to  the  basic  antl-inflatlcMiary  effect  of  a 
budget  In  balance,  the  Treasury  would  be 
relieved  of  the  pressing  need  to  go  to  the 
nuu-ket  for  new  cash.  And  buyers,  realizing 
from  these  developments  that  the  Interest 
rates  might  stabilize,  would  not  have  the 
reason  they  now  have  for  holding  off — the 
prospect  they  envisage  that  delay  wlU  as- 
sure a  more  profitable  Investment. 

These  helpful  elements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  huge  public  debt  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  provide  for  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Anderson  largely  account.  It 
would  seem,  for  the  Intensity  of  his  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  thU  balance.  The  Presi- 
dent's equal  intensity  can  be  similarly  ac- 
counted for.  since  he  Is  completely  receptive 
to  the  Secretary's  point  of  view  on  fiscal  and 
economic  problems.  This  point  of  view  In- 
cludes a  oommonsense  realization  that  the 
economy  Is  strong  enough  to  absorb  a 
budget  deficit.  If  that  were  all  that  is  In- 
volved In  another  gap  between  Federal  In- 
come and  outgo.  It  Is  the  Inflationary  f)o- 
tentlal.  emphasized  by  the  short-term 
auction  procedure  to  which  the  Treasury 
has  been  driven,  that  has  made  them  fight 
so  hard  for  a  surplus,  however  small,  on 
the  Federal  ledger. 

The  administration  also  Is  concerned  with 
such  refiexes  of  the  continued  Inflation 
threat  as  the  outflow  of  gold  and  the  In- 
dications of  doubts  abroad  of  the  stability 
of  the  dollar.  But  it  sees  them  as  only  In- 
cidental to  the  problem  reflected  In  thU 
week  8  marketing  of  the  Treasury's  I  O  U's. 


PROBLEMS  OF  CORRUPTION  AND 
UNDEMOCRATIC  PRACTICES  IN 
THE  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT 
FIELDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  the  Senate  concluded  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  debate  on  proposed  legislation 
to  deal  with  problems  of  corruption  and 
undemocratic  practices  in  the  labor  and 


mana««nent  fields.  On  Saturday.  April 
25,  the  Senate,  by  the  nearly  unanimous 
vote  of  90  to  1,  passed  the  Kennedy- 
Ervin  Labor  Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosiire  Act  of  1959  and  sent  it  to  the 
House  for  further  action  by  that  body. 
When  a  bill  dealing  with  the  subjects 
covered  in  this  proposed  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law — as  I  feel  sure  it  will  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress — it  will  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  every  trade  union 
and  many  employers  and  middlemen  en- 
gaged in  industries  affecting  commerce. 

The  investigaUons  of  the  McClellan 
committee  have  brought  to  light  condi- 
tions involving  a  few  unions  and  a  few 
employers  which  have  naturally  been  of 
concern  not  only  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but,  also,  to  some  of  the  States. 
One  State,  New  Yoric,  has,  indeed,  en- 
acted a  State  anticorruption  statute.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  this  development 
is  fraught  with  serious  danger  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  country. 
The  effect  of  such  State  legislation  cov- 
ering the  same  subject  matter  will,  I  am 
convinced,  lead  to  great  confusion  and 
conflict  and  can  clearly  lead  to  double 
penalties  for  the  same  conduct. 

Because  I  consider  the  problem  of 
Federal-State  relations  in  this  area  to  be 
one  of  great  importance  and  complexity, 
I  beUeve  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  interested  in  the  testimony  given 
by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  sp>ecial  counsel, 
AFL-CIO,  before  the  Committee  on 
Elections  and  Federal  Relations  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives  on  last 
Tuesday,  April  28. 

Mr.  Goldberg's  testimony  casts  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  this  problem;  and  what 
he  has  to  say  about  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  specific  bill  on  which  he  was 
testifying,  namely,  Ohio  substitute 
house  bill  573,  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Memt>ers 
of  the  other  body  struggling  with  the 
diflBcult  and  complicated  problems  in 
this  field. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's statement  be  included  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tkstucont  op  AXTHtra  J.  Ooldbxkc,  Spcciai. 
CouNSKL,   AFL-CIO,   BxroBK   thk   Commit- 

TXX   ON    KLXCTIONS    AND    PEDEBAL    RELATIONS 

or  THE  Ohio  House  or  Repkzsentatives 

My  name  Is  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  I  am 
special  counsel  for  the  national  AFL-CIO. 
I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
APL-CIO.  at  Its  request  to  President  George 
Meany  of  the  national  AFL-CIO. 

I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  the  commit- 
tee for  permitting  me  to  express  my  views 
with  respect  to  substitute  house  bill  No.  573. 
I  am  not,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  resi- 
dent of  C^lo  or  an  Ohio  lawyer.  The  bill 
which  you  are  considering,  however.  Is  of 
tremendous  significance,  not  only  to  the 
labor  movement  In  Ohio  but  also  to  the  en- 
tire labor  movement  In  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  It  is  not  inappropriate 
for  me  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Ohio  AFL-CIO,  as  well  as  the  AFL-CIO 
nationally,  to  give  you  my  views  on  this 
legislation. 

There  Is  yet  another  reason  for  my  ap- 
pearance here.  In  my  capacity  as  special 
counsel  for  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO,  I  have  served 
as  counsel  for  the  AFL-CIO  ethical  i»>actlc 


committee  since  the  committee  was  formed. 
I  am  Intimately  familiar  with  the  actions 
which  that  committee  has  taken  and  with 
the  ethical  practices  codes  which  that  com- 
mittee recommended  for  approval  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  Since  It  has  been  said  that  the 
bill  which  you  are  considering  Is  modeled  In 
large  measure  on  the  AFL-CIO  ethical  prac- 
tices code,  I  think  that  I  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  committee  some  Information 
in  that  regard. 

Turning  to  the  bill  Itself,  I  wish  to  make 
two  preliminary  observations.  The  first  of 
these  observations  is  that  I  oppose,  as  does 
both  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  the  SUte 
AFL-CIO.  the  enactment  of  8tate-by-State 
legislation  In  this  field  unless  such  legis- 
lation Is  limited  to  labor  organizations  not 
subject  to  Federal  regulation.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  no  doubt  aware, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
cluded Just  last  week,  a  very  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed debate  on  legislation  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter  as  Is  proposed  to  be 
covered  by  substitute  house  bill  No.  673. 
This  debate  followed  extensive  hearings  and 
very  careful  examination  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. And  while  I  personally  feel  that  in 
some  respects  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate goes  too  far  In  interfering  with  the  In- 
ternal operations  of  honest  trade  unions, 
certainly  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  drafted  without  the  most  extensive 
and  intensive  investigation  and  considera- 
tion. 

The  Federal  legislation  now  goes  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  again  It 
will  be  subject  to  extensive  consideration  ' 
,  and  debate.  Finally,  a  Federal  statute  wUl 
be  enacted.  This  statute  wUl  govern  the 
operations  of  every  trade  union  engaged  In 
the  representation  of  employees  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce.  This  means.  In  substan- 
tial effect,  that  It  will  govern  every  trade 
union  in  America. 

In  the  face  of  Inunlnent  Federal  legisla- 
tion covering  all  unions.  It  seems  to  me 
plain  that  the  effect  of  any  State  legisla- 
tion covering  the  same  subject  matter  wUl 
lead  to  conflict  and  confusion.  At  the  very 
least  it  wUl  lead  to  the  imposition  of  double 
penalties  for  the  same  conduct. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  substitute  house  bill  No.  573  does  not 
only  apply  to  local  unions  operating  In 
Ohio.  Even  If  It  were  so  limited,  it  would 
completely  overlap  the  proposed  Federal 
legislation.  But  substitute  house  bill  No. 
573  goes  further.  By  Its  definitions  It  in- 
cludes, as  a  labor  organization  subject  to 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  blU,  every  na- 
tional or  International  union  that  has  a 
single  local  In  the  State  of  Ohio.  Tills  means 
that  the  ofllcers  of  each  such  imlon,  whether 
or  not  they  ever  set  foot  In  Ohio,  are  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalties  If  they  violate  the  - 
restrictions  In  the  bill. 

If  Ohio  passes  such  a  law,  I  think  It  fair 
to  assume  that  other  States  wlU  feel  free 
to  do  likewise.  And  this  wUl  mean  that 
vlrtuaUy  every  national  union  operating  In 
the  United  States  will  be  subject  to  a  multi- 
tude of  restrictions,  varjrlng  from  State  to 
State,  all  of  them  applicable  to  the  ofllcers 
of  the  national  union  In  addition  to  the 
Federal  restrictions.  I  think  that  you  would 
recognize  that  such  a  situation  would  be 
Intolerable. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  suggest  that  no 
legislation  dealing  with  venal  and  corrupt 
union  officials  Is  desirable.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  AFL-CIO  has  supported  appro- 
priate Federal  legislation  in  this  area.  Be- 
cause we  have  supported  appropriate  Fed- 
eral legislation,  we  oppose  and  wUl  continue 
to  oppose  the  enactment  of  legislation  on 
a  State-by-state  basis  which  wlU  Inevitably 
create  a  crazy-qullt  pattern  which  will  se- 
verely hamper  the  operations  of  honest  trade 
unions.  In  this  connection  I  should  like 
to  submit  to  the  committee  a  cc^y  ot  a 
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letter  aent  out  hj  President  Oeorge  Ifeanj 
In  December  1958,  to  all  Btate  bodies  alBll- 
sted  with  the  AFL-CIO.  Aa  Indicated  In 
that  letter,  compliance  with  50  different  laws 
covering  the  same  subject  matter  would 
place  a  wholly  Impossible  burden  on  honest, 
legitimate  trade  unions — and  the  effect  of 
substitute  house  bill  No.  673  on  such  unions 
is  my  only  concern  here. 

The  objection  of  the  AFXj-CIO  to  a  Stale- 
by-State  handling  of  this  problem  would 
apply  to  legislation  In  any  State.  The  sec- 
ond preliminary  observation  I  am  about  to 
make  applies  with  particularity  to  Ohio. 

Federal  law,  first  In  the  Wagner  Act  and 
then  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  well  as  In 
the  Norrls-La  Quardla  Act,  has  provided  a 
basic  framework  of  union  and  employer 
rights  which  constitutes  the  foundation 
upon  which  so-called  union  reform  legisla- 
tion Is  based.  The  prime  Justification  of 
Federal  legislation,  dealing  with  Internal 
union  affairs  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  has  protected  the  rights  of  employees 
and  the  unions  to  establish  collective  bar- 
gaining and  has  provided  that  the  union 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  employees  shall 
constitute  the  exclusive  representative  of 
all  the  employees  in  a  collective  bargaining 
unit.  Added  to  this  basic  protection  are,  of 
course,  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  limit- 
ing the  Injimctlve  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  providing  for  remedies 
against  employer  unfair  labor  practices.  It 
is  this  statutory  framework  which  Is  sought 
to  be  filled  out  by  Federal  law  dealing  with 
the  responsibility  of  union  offlcers  to  their 
members. 

The  legislation  which  you  are  consider- 
ing, however,  has  no  such  statutory  founda- 
tion. Ohio  has  no  labor  relations  statute. 
It  does  not  provide  administrative  machin- 
ery to  Implement  the  desire  of  employees  to 
be  organized  collectively,  to  restrain  em- 
ployer unfair  labor  practices,  or  to  consti- 
tute a  union  representing  a  majority  of  the 
employees  as  the  exclusive  representative  of 
all.  Ohio  has  no  anti-lnjunction  act.  Ohio, 
tn  short,  does  not  provide  the  basic  protec- 
tions to  union  organizations  and  employees 
who  belong  to  such  organizations  from  em- 
ployer action  which  Federal  law  provides, 
and  which  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  presently  under  consideration. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Interesting  to 
compare  the  {u-ovislons  of  substitute  house 
bill  No.  573  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
recently  enacted  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  New  York  stat- 
ute. It  was  passed  as  the  result  of  a  lengthy 
and  detailed  investigation  by  a  commission 
of  experts  In  the  field  appointed  by  former 
Governor  Harriman.  Following  that  com- 
mission's final  report,  the  newly  elected  Re- 
publican Governor,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  after 
detailed  consultation  with  representatives  of 
both  management  and  labor,  proposed  the 
bill  which  was  recently  enacted.  In  my 
capacity  as  special  counsel  for  the  AFIr-CIO 
and  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  AFL-CIO 
I  both  appeared  before  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Harriman  and  consult- 
ed, at  his  request,  with  Governor  Rockefeller 
concerning  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  Intend  to  make  more  detailed  compari- 
sons between  substitute  house  bill  No.  673 
and  the  New  York  law  later  In  my  testi- 
mony. Here  I  want  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment of  findings  and  policy  upon  which  the 
New  York  statute  is  premised.  The  first 
sentence  of  that  statement — Indeed  the  first 
sentence  in  the  New  York  law — reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

"The  rights  of  employees  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  through  labor  organlxa- 
tlons  of  their  own  choosing  have  been  affirm- 
atively protected  by  th«  constitution  and 
statutes  of  this  State  and  by  parallel  Federal 
laws." 


As  noted  in  this  sentence.  New  York  has 
•  litUe  Wagner  Act.  It  has  a  litUs  NorrU- 
La  Quardla  Act.  X  believed,  and  the  New 
York  AF1/-CIO  believed,  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  testimony, 
that  it  was  nevertheless  unwise  for  New  York 
to  legislate  in  the  area  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  AFL-CIO  therefore  opposed 
passage  of  the  New  York  law.  But  at  least  It 
can  be  said  that  the  New  York  legislation 
complemented  existing  legislation  protecting 
the  basic  rights  of  labor  organizations.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  turn  now  to  the  specific  terms  of 
the  legislation  which  you  are  considering. 
Quickly  summarized,  the  bill  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

The  first  section  (4199.01)  contains  defini- 
tions. 

The  second  section  (4199.02)  prohibits  ac- 
tions conflicting  with  the  fiduciary  obliga- 
tions of  union  officers. 

The  third  section  (4199.03)  regulates  the 
application  for  and  Issuance  of  charters  to 
local  unions. 

The  fourth  section  (4199.04)  deals  with  the 
embezzlement  of  union  funds. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  (4199.05  and 
4199.06)  make  certain  individuals  ineligible 
to  serve  as  officers  of  labor  organizations. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  (4199.07 
and  4199.08)  deal  with  violence  by  offlcers  or 
members  of  a  labor  organization,  or  by  em- 
ployers. Incident  to  a  strike. 

The  ninth  section  (4199.09)  prohibits  con- 
spiracies to  violate  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
the  last  section  (4199.99)  provides  for 
penalties. 

I  will  deal  with  each  of  these  sections  be- 
low. First  I  want  to  state,  however,  that  It 
Is  simply  not  true  that  this  bill  is  modeled  on 
the  ethical  practices  codes  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Section  4199.02  of  the  bill  does  bear  some 
superficial  resemblance  to  those  codes,  and 
I  will  deal  with  that  in  my  discussion  of  that 
section.  The  other  sections  have  no  resem- 
blance to  any  provisions  In  the  AFL-CIO 
ethical  practices  code  and  I  think  It  Is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  representation  has 
been  made  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  based  on 
the  codes.  I  now  turn  to  the  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  substitute  bill. 

Section  4199.01  simply  contains  definitions. 
It  Is  copied  almost  word  for  word  from  the 
statute  recently  passed  by  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  differs  only  Insofar  as  the  subse- 
quent substantive  provisions  which  are  also 
modeled  on  the  New  York  statute  differ  from 
those  adopted  In  New  York,  and  I  shall  com- 
ment on  those  points  in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  sections. 

I  should  like  here  to  particularly  empha- 
size my  preliminary  observations  that  labor 
organization  Is  deflned  in  section  4199.01  as 
including  any  organization  which  exists,  in 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployers who  have  a  place  of  business  in  Ohio 
and  specifically  includes  the  parent  national 
or  International  organization  of  a  local  labor 
organization.  This  means  that  every  na- 
tional or  international  union  having  a  local 
which  deals  with  employees  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

Section  4199.02  deals  with  what  has  been 
called  the  conflict  of  Interest  area.  It  is 
copied,  with  significant  variations,  from  the 
statute  recently  enacted  in  New  York.  Before 
dealing  with  these  variations,  I  want  to  make 
a  general  comment  with  respect  to  the  New 
York  legislation. 

The  bill  which  recently  passed  the  VS. 
Senate  contains  provisions  dealing  with  con- 
flicts of  interest.  After  much  testimony  and 
deliberate  consideration,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Conunlttee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  that  the 
beet  method  of  dealing  with  this  area  was  a 
comprehensive  reporting  requirement.  Joined 
with  provisions  insuring  union  democracy, 
rather  than  criminal  provisions. 


Hie  New  York  law,  and  substitute  house 
bill  No.  573,  deal  with  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter as  the  Kennedy  bill  but  deal  with  that 
matter  as  a  criminal  matter.  In  this  I  be- 
lieve both  the  New  York  law  and  substitute 
house  bill  No.  673  adopt  the  wrong  approach. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  union  officers  should  not 
engage  in  activities  which  lead  to  a  conflict 
of  Interest.  The  AFL-CIO  ethical  practices 
codes  so  provide.  But  the  precise  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  confilct  of  Interest  is 
very  difficult.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
the  members  of  a  labor  organisation  be  fully 
Informed  of  the  activities  oT  their  offlcers 
which  may  constitute  a  conflict  of  interest. 
If  the  members  have  this  information.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  they  will  take  appropriate 
action  if  the  conflict  of  interest  is  such  as 
to  make  the  union  officer  less  than  faithful 
to  his  trust. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  contained  in  Federal  law  with  re- 
spect to  other  flduclarles.  Corporate  offlcers 
very  often  have  Interests  which  might  be 
argued  to  represent  a  conflict  of  Interest  with 
the  Interest  of  their  stockholders.  In  order 
to  deal  with  this  situation  Federal  law  re- 
quires the  filing  of  registration  statements 
with  the  SEC  In  which  the  personal  Inter- 
ests of  each  of  the  corporate  offlcers  must 
be  dlecloeed.  It  does  not  forbid  corporate 
offlcers  to  have  a  particular  Interest  but  it 
does  Insure  that  interested  stockholders  can 
learn  what  those  Interests  are.  Criminal  pro- 
hibition, on  the  other  hand,  requires  the 
establishment  of  standards  by  law  and,  in- 
evitably, such  standards  must  either  be  so 
vague  as  to  be  unenforceable,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional, or  so  narrow  aa  to  be  of  little 
utility. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  section  4199.02.  While  the  par- 
ticular words  in  the  section  are  copied,  with 
some  changes,  from  the  New  York  law,  cer- 
tain very  slgnlflcant  differences  api}ear.  The 
New  York  law  establishes,  in  language  com- 
parable to  subsection  (A)  of  4199.02,  a  gen- 
eral prohibition  of  conflicts  of  interest.  It 
then  goes  on  In  language  comparable  to  sub- 
section (B)  of  section  4199.02  to  prohibit 
certain  specific  actions  which  are  deemed  to 
be  contrary  to  a  union  officer's  fiduciary  ob- 
ligations. In  the  New  York  law  only  the  spe- 
cific prohibitions  contained  In  the  equivalent 
of  subsection  (B)  are  made  crimes.  The 
genersJ  provisions  setting  forth  the  duty  of 
union  offlcers  not  to  have  conflicts  of  in- 
terest with  their  fiduciary  obllgatloiu  are  not 
made  the  basis  for  criminal  sanctions  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  this  generalized 
kind  of  standard  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  a 
criminal  statute. 

The  drafters  of  substitute  hotiss  bill  No. 
723  have  Ignored  this  careful  distinction. 
They  have  made  it  a  crime  for  any  ofllcer  of 
a  labor  organization  to  have  or  acquire  any 
pecuniary  or  personal  interest  which  conflicts 
with  his  fiduciary  obligation  to  the  labor  or- 
ganization. While  I  think  we  could  all  agree 
with  this  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  in- 
deed this  principle  Is  expressed  almost  In 
those  words  in  the  AFL-CIO  ethical  practices 
codes.  I  hardly  think  that  this  constitutes 
the  kind  of  a  standard  which  should  be  en- 
acted in  a  criminal  code. 

I  also  believe  that  every  officer  of  a  labor 
union  should  be  genuinely  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  better  wages, 
hr  'irs.  and  working  conditions  for  the  mem- 
be.  s  of  bis  union.  This  is  a  salutory  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  am  sure  all  unions  would 
agree.  Yet  I  would  hardly  suggest  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  It  a  crime  for  a  union  of- 
ficer not  to  have  such  devotion  to  duty. 

To  put  the  matter  in  other  words,  there  are 
certain  standards  of  ethical  conduct,  many 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  AFL-CIO 
ethical  practices  code,  which  involve  areas  of 
Judgment  and  evaluation  and  which  are 
therefore  highly  desirable  as  statements  of 
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principle  but  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
reasonably  to  incorporation  in  a  criminal 
statute.  In  this  respect  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  unfair  analogy  to  point  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Certainly  there  will  be  no  dis- 
agreement among  us  that  these  constitute 
ethical  and  moral  standards  for  the  entire 
community.  But  I  daresay  that  everyone 
would  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  to  enact  them,  as  a  body,  into  a  crim- 
inal law. 

For  the  same  reason  I  think  It  Is  wholly 
Improper  to  place  every  trade  union  leader, 
honest  or  dishonest,  under  Jeopardy  of 
criminal  prosecution,  his  guilt  to  be  known 
only  when  a  Jury  decides  whether  a  particu- 
lar action  was  taken  In  furtherance  of  the  In- 
terest of  his  organization  or  in  furtherance 
of  his  own  pecuniary  or  personal  interest. 
The  New  York  statute  does  contain  these 
generalized  standards  but  it  does  not  make 
them  the  basis  for  criminal  indictment  or 
prosecution.  Substitute  house  bill  No.  673 
does. 

There  are  other  differences  between  section 
4199  02  of  substitute  House  bill  No.  573  and 
the  New  York  statute.  The  New  York  law 
covers  "offlcers  and  agents"  of  unions.  The 
bill  you  are  considering  has  t>een  enlarged 
to  cover  also  all  "employees"  of  unions.  It 
thus  imposes  fiduciary  obligations  not  only 
on  the  elected  or  appointed  offlcers  but  also 
upon  Janitors,  secretaries  and  every  manner 
ot  person  who  may  be  employed  In  any  ca- 
pacity, by  a  labor  union. 

Other  changes  have  t>een  made.  The  New 
York  statute  exempts  from  lU  prohibition 
against  ownership  by  union  offlcers  the 
ownership  of  publicly  traded  securities,  or  of 
shares  in  Investment  companies,  provided 
that  no  more  than  1  percent  of  the  out- 
standing securities  of  a  company  are  ac- 
quired. The  drafters  of  the  Ohio  bill 
omitted  this  provision.  The  Ohio  bill  thus 
makes  It  a  crime  for  any  employee  of  a 
labor  organization  to  invest  in  a  mutual 
fund  if  ttiat  fund  holds  shares  In  a  com- 
pany with  which  the  union  bargains  or  In 
a  company  which  sells  to  or  buys  from  the 
company  with  which  the  union  bargains. 
The  New  York  law  permits  offlcers  of  labor 
organizations  to  receive  gifts  of  nominal 
value.  The  Ohio  bill  omits  this  provision, 
and  I  assume  that  a  union  officer  who  re- 
ceived the  pen  with  which  the  employers 
representative  signed  a  labor  agreement  as  a 
memento  of  the  occasion  would  be  a  criminal 
under  the  Ohio  statute. 

The  foregoing  are  small  points.  My  last 
point  Is  not  a  small  one.  The  New  York 
statute  makes  It  unlawful  for  union  offlcers 
to  have  certain  specified  financial  dealings 
with  employers.  Substitute  house  bill  No. 
573  copies  these  prohibitions,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing a  broad  criminal  prohibition  against  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  The  New  York  law  goes  on. 
however,  to  also  make  U  a  crime  for  any 
employer  or  employer  organization  or  any 
labor  relations  consultant  to  knowingly  par- 
ticipate in  or  Induce  action  by  a  union  officer 
which  would  violate  the  act. 

Substitute  house  bill  No.  573  contains  no 
such  prohibition.  This  is  grossly  unfair. 
Presumably  the  whole  purpose  of  section 
4199  02  of  substitute  house  bill  No.  573  U  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  a  situation  in  which  an 
employer  buys  off  a  union  labor  leader  either 
by  gifts  (which  are  specifically  provided  for 
in  section  4199.02(B)  (4) )  or  by  giving  him  a 
financial  interest  in  the  company,  or  other- 
wise providing  him  with  bait  which  will  pre- 
vent him  from  exercising  his  greatest  dili- 
gence to  protect  those  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  represent.  The  bill  punishes  those  labor 
leaders  who  are  false  enough  to  their  obli- 
gations to  accept  this  bait.  But  it  lets  off, 
Fcot  free,  those  who  offer  it.  ThU,  In  my 
view.  Is  unpardonable.  I  think  everyone  who 
has  had  any  serious  connection  with  this 
area,  including  such  people  as  Senator  Mc- 
Cltllan,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  select 


committee,  has  said  that  an  employer  who 
offers  a  bribe  is  Just  as  guilty  as  the  union 
leader  who  takes  it.  But  the  proposed  Ohio 
bill  punishes  only  the  taker  of  the  bribe,  not 
the  giver. 

I  now  turn  to  the  remaining  provisions  ot 
substitute  house  bill  No.  673.  Section 
4199.03  makes  It  a  crime  for  anybody  to  apply 
for  a  charter  for  a  labor  organization  to  func- 
tion In  Ohio  unless  he  first  files  with  the 
secretary  of  state  a  written  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  purposes  for  which  the  labor 
organization  is  organized.  In  the  original 
version  of  this  bill,  the  applicants  for  a 
charter  were  required  to  file  a  "prospectus." 
The  word  has  been  eliminated  in  the  substi- 
tute bill.  But  the  philosophy  remains.  That 
philosophy  is  that  the  people  who  organize 
labor  unions  are  somewhat  like  the  financial 
operators  who  float  securities.  If  you  are  In 
the  business  of  fioating  securities,  It  may 
properly  be  assumed  that  you  know  enough 
about  that  business  so  that  it  is  not  a  burden 
to  require  you  to  file  a  registration  statement 
or  prospectus  with  some  government  offlcial 
before  you  seek  to  place  the  securities  for 
sale. 

Workers  who  want  to  form  a  local  labor 
organization  are  not  businessmen.  They 
may  not  even  be  organizers.  But  this  sec- 
tion of  the  proposed  bill  would  make  them 
criminals  If  they  get  together  and  decide  to 
petition  a  labor  organization  to  issue  them 
a  charter  so  that  they  can  become  affiliated 
with  an  existing  union. 

The  proposed  section  would  not,  to  be 
sure,  interfere  too  seriously  with  the  vicious 
people  who  deal  In  proper  charters  for  phony 
locals  about  whom  the  McCIellan  committee 
has  heard  much  testimony.  Those  people 
are  professionals,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  be  able  to  put  forward  a  form  of 
words  as  to  their  purpose  In  securing  a 
charter  which  would  at  least  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  section  4199.03. 
The  only  people  who  will  get  caught  under 
that  section  are  the  nonprofessionals,  that 
is,  simply,  workers  who  want  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  union  and  request  a 
charter  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  filing  of  a 
prospectus,  by  whatever  name  called,  section 
4199.03  makes  it  unlawful  to  apply  for  a 
charter  or  to  issue  one,  if  the  purpose  for 
which  the  local  Is  being  organized  includes 
acts  prohibited  by  the  proposed  bill.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  dont  understand  this. 
It  seems  to  make  a  perfectly  Innocent  act, 
the  application  for  or  the  issuance  of  a 
charter,  a  crime  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
reason  why  the  charter  was  applied  for  or 
was  issued  was  to  violate  some  other  pro- 
vision of  the  statute.  What  other  provision? 
The  provision  prohibiting  the  conflicts  of 
interest,  the  provision  prohibiting  embezzle- 
ment of  union  funds,  the  provision  dealing 
with  violence  In  connection  with  strikes? 

Section  4199.04  makes  embezzlement  by  an 
offlcer,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation a  crime.  I  am  not  an  Ohio  lawyer  but 
I  have  always  assumed  that  embezzlement  is 
already  a  crime  in  Ohio.  Hence  I  am  bound 
to  inquire  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  provision. 
I  assume  that  It  has  some  purpose.  One  of 
those  purposes  may  be  the  penalty  pro- 
vided in  section  4199.99(C),  which  provides 
for  a  prison  term  of  from  5  to  20  years  for 
the  embezzler  of  $60  or  more  of  union  funds. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  term  Is  the  same 
as  Is  provided  generally  In  the  statutes  of 
Ohio  for  embezzlement.  If  it  Is,  I  see  no 
ixtlnt  to  the  statute.  If  It  Is  not,  I  think 
the  statute  Is  grossly  discriminatory. 

A  man  who  embezzles  money  from  a 
chiuxh,  from  a  school,  from  a  bank,  or  from 
a  corporation  is  Just  as  much  a  thief  as  a 
man  who  embezzles  from  a  union.  Both 
shotQd  be  punished.  And  tK>th  should  be 
punished  under  the  same  statute  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  peiuilty.  Crooks  are  crooks. 
I  am  not  here  to  defend  them,  either  in  or 


out  of  the  labor  movement.  I  think  they  all 
ought  to  be  punished  and  I  think  they  all 
ought  to  be  punished  without  discrimination. 

Section  4199.05  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
person  to  serve  as  an  offlcer.  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  union  who  has  been  convicted  of 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  proposed 
bill.  This  section  underlines  the  problems 
created  by  State  legislation  in  this  area. 
The  Kennedy  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
contains  a  comparable  proS'islon.  But  the 
Kennedy  bill  is  limited  in  two  ways  In  which 
this  bin  Is  not.  First  of  all.  It  makes  the 
convicted  Individual  Ineligible  for  offlce  for 
a  period  of  6  years,  not  forever.  Secondly,  It 
exempts  employees  who  have  custodial  or 
clerical  duties.  It  is  thus  much  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  proposed  Ohio  statute. 
More  Importantly,  if  both  the  Federal  statute 
and  the  Cttilo  statute  are  enacted,  there  will 
be  dual  standards  for  qualification  for  un^ 
ion  offlce.  And  if  other  States  pass  their 
own  standards  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
statute,  there  will  be  multiple  tests.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  reason  for  so  chaotic  a 
condition. 

Directing  myself  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
visions in  section  4199.05,  I  note  not  only  Its 
failure  to  exclude  clerical  and  custodial  em- 
ployees, but  also  the  fact  that,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  vague  and  broad  pro- 
visions of  section  4199.02,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  later  provisions  which  I  shall  comment 
about  below,  it  makes  It  highly  likely  that 
individuals  who  cannot  possibly  be  char- 
acterized as  being  crooks  or  racketeers  will  be 
made  Inellglgle.  forever,  from  holding  union 
office.  Thus,  an  individual  who  may  inno- 
cently have  a  financial  interest  which  some 
Jury  may  later  And  does  not  meet  the  vague 
standards  set  up  in  section  4199.02(A)  may, 
because  of  his  error  in  Judgment,  be  perma- 
nently disqualified.  An  Individual  who  gets 
Into  a  fist  flght  on  a  picket  line  and  who 
thereby  violates  section  4199.07  would  be 
permanently  disqualified. 

I  recognize  that  the  AFL-CIO  ethical  prac- 
tices code  sets  forth  the  principle  that  crooks 
and  racketeers  should  not  hold  posil^ions  in 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
But  AFL-CIO  ethical  practices  code  3  also 
says,  in  conjunction  with  this  statement 
of  general  principles  that  "It  Is  not  possible, 
nor  Is  it  desirable,  to  set  down  rigid  rules  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  individual  in 
a  position  of  responsibility  or  leadership  in 
the  trade  union  movement  Is  a  crook, 
racketeer,  a  Communist,  or  a  Fascist."  The 
code  constitutes  a  directive  to  be  admin- 
istered as  a  matter  of  good  Judgment  by 
afflliated  trade  unions.  Rigid  prohibition 
based  on  arbitrary  standards  are  thus  not 
modeled  on  but  are  completely  contrary  to 
the   AFL-CIO   code. 

My  only  comment  on  section  4199.06  is  a 
minor  one.  That  section  bars  from  holding 
union  offlce  any  person  who  has  been  a 
member  of  any  organization  which  has  as 
a  purpose  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force,  violence,  or  other  unlawful 
means  and  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  committed  In  furtherance  of  such 
purjKjse.  In  plain  language  what  this  seems 
to  mean  is  that  any  Communist  who  hss 
been  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  hold  union  offlce.  This  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  attacked  as  being  too  broad 
and  is.  Indeed,  narrower  In  Its  coverage,  al- 
though not  In  Its  retrospective  application, 
than  the  provision  of  many  union  constitu- 
tions. I  have  only  two  questions.  The  first 
Is,  simply,  whether  there  is  anyone  to  whom 
the  section  would  apply.  The  second  is 
whether  we  should  wholly  discount  the 
p>os8ibility  of  reformation  by  former  Com- 
munists. The  AFL-CIO  is  firmly  opposed, 
as  I  am,  to  Communist  union  leadership. 
And  as  I  have  noted,  many  of  them  have 
broader  provisions  against  present  members 
or  suppcM'ters  of  the  Communist  Party  than 
are  contained   in  section  4199.06.     But   few 
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If  any  unions  place  bars  in  the  way  of  what 
I  assume  to  be  the  object  of  all  of  us — the 
achievement  of  genvUne  understanding  by 
thoM  who  have  been  misled  by  Communist 
propaganda  of  the  vicious  nature  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  For  that  reason  I 
have  some  small  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
approach  of  section  4199.06,  although  its 
practical  application  would  be  of  almost  no 
Significance. 

Section  4199.07  Is,  to  my  mind,  probably 
the  most  dangerous  in  this  altogether  dan- 
gerous bill.  In  discussing  this  section  I 
want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  It 
has  nothing — absolutely  nothing — to  do 
with  the  issue  of  union  corruption  or 
union  reform.  This  section  cannot  be  pro- 
posed as  a  method  of  dealing,  even  tan- 
gentially,  with  the  problems  presented  by 
union  leaders  who  are  not  faithful  to  their 
trust.  Unlike  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  therefore,  this  section  does  not  du- 
plicate the  provision  of  any  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation.  It  is  not  modeled  on  the 
New  York  law.  Its  only  parallel,  I  believe. 
Is  in  the  laws  of  States  which  are  frankly 
antiunion. 

Section  4199.07  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
officer,  agent,  employee,  or  member — and  I 
underline  member — of  a  labor  organization 
to  commit  any  act  of  violence  on  anyone  In 
any  manner  incident  to  a  strike. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  provision?  It 
plainly  la  not  to  make  violence  criminal. 
For  violence  is  already  criminal.  Assault, 
battery,  breach  of  the  peace — all  of  these  I 
assume  are  criminal  in  Ohio  as  they  are 
criminal  elsewhere.  All  of  these  crimes  have 
statutory  punishments  which  the  legislature 
has  thought  appropriate  for  the  nature  of 
the  crime.     Why  then  this  new  provision? 

I  think  I  know  the  answer.  The  answer 
must  be  that  the  drafters  of  the  statute 
wanted  to  impose  higher  penalties  and  great- 
er punishments  upon  those  who  committed 
violent  acts  in  connection  with  a  strike  than 
upon  those  who  commit  the  same  actions  in 
some  other  connection.  If  a  man  gets  drunk 
and  gets  into  a  hst  fight  he  Is  to  be  punished 
under  the  general  law  if  the  fight  takes 
place  in  a  tavern  or  anywhere  else  but  on 
a  picket  line.  But  If  the  first  figlit  takes 
place  on  a  picket  line,  then  special  punish- 
ments are  to  be  Imposed.  If  a  man  destroys 
the  property  of  his  neighbor,  deliberately  and 
wantonly,  for  reasons  of  pure  spite,  he  is  to 
be  punished  under  the  general  law.  If  he 
commits  the  same  act  In  connection  with  a 
strike,  he  is  to  be  punished  under  a  special 
statute  and  more  severely. 

In  condemning  this  proposal  I  do  not  want 
It  to  be  understood  that  I  am  condoning 
violence.  I  do  not  condone  violence.  I  am 
opposed  to  It  whether  it  takes  place  on  the 
picket  line  or  any  place  else.  But  I  think  It 
discrimination  of  the  worst  sort  to  impose 
special  penalties  and  special  punishments 
for  those  who  may  commit  minor  acta  of 
violence  in  connection  with  a  strike.  And  I 
shudder  at  the  proposal  that  anyone  who  has 
-  been  convicted  of  committing  a  minor  act  of 
violence  in  connection  with  a  strike  shall  be 
made  forever  thereafter  Incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  union  office  or  position. 

Se<itlon  4190.07  U  not  modeled  after  the 
New  York  act.  It  is  not  comparable  to  any 
provision  in  the  Kennedy  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
modeled  after  the  picketing  regulation 
statutes  of  certain  Southern  SUtes  and  In 
particular  after  the  Infamous  O'Danlel  law 
of  Texas.  Unlike  the  O'Danlel  law,  however, 
It  Is  not  limited  to  violence  on  the  picket 
line  but  covers  any  act  of  violence,  to  per- 
son or  property,  which  is  In  any  manner 
incident  to  a  strike. 

Similar  conunents  apply  to  section  4109.08. 
This  provides  special  penalties  for  employers 
or  persons  acting  In  the  Interest  of  em- 
ployers who  coDunlt  acts  of  violence  inci- 
dent to  a  strike.    Curiously  it  does  not  men- 


tion lockouts.  Nor  does  it  mention  violence 
to  union  organizers  and  members  which  oc- 
curs as  an  incident  to  union  organization 
camfNkigns.  Employer  agents  who  beat  up 
union  organizers  as  a  method  of  Intimidat- 
ing them  and  preventing  organization  are 
subject  only  to  the  general  criminal  law.  not 
this  special  statute.  And  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  prohibition  In  section  4199.08  were  to 
be  of  comparable  breadth  to  that  provided 
for  in  section  4109.07.  it  should  also  Include 
stockholders  as  well  as  the  managing  officers 
of  an  employer  corporation. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  advocate  broadening  the  criminal 
provisions  of  section  4199.03.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  employers  as  well  as 
employees  are  entitled  to  be  treated  equally 
with  other  citizens.  And  I  therefore  believe 
that  both  4199.07  and  4199.08  are  undesir- 
able forms  of  legislation. 

The  last  substantive  section  In  the  bill 
Is  4190.09.  This  places  a  conspiracy  provi- 
sion on  top  of  specific  criminal  provisions 
in  the  preceding  Eections.  If  two  or  more 
individuals  get  together  to  procure  the  com- 
mission of  any  act  which  Is  in  violation  of 
any  of  the  preceding  provisions,  they  are 
guilty  of  an  additional  crime  which,  pur- 
suant to  section  4199.99(H)  Is  punishable 
with  a  minimum  prison  sentence  of  5  years 
and  a  maximum  of  20.  Without  going  into 
this  section  in  great  detail,  I  think  It  plain 
that  the  severity  of  this  punishment  is 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  which  may  be  encompassed  by  It, 
particularly  the  relatively  innocent  actions 
which  may  be  held  to  constitute  a  violation 
of   section   4199.03. 

I  have  discussed  in  some  detail  the  specific 
provisions  In  the  proposed  bill.  On  the  basis 
of  this  analysis,  I  think  that  only  one  con- 
clusion is  pofsible. 

This  is  thoroughly  unsound  legislation.  It 
is  unreasonable,  illogical  and  probably  un- 
constitutional. It  is  fair  neither  to  labor, 
to  management,  or  to  the  public.  In  so 
characterizing  the  bill  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  assurance  for  the  millions  of  members 
of  honest  trade  unions  who  have  a  great 
desire  in  maintaining  and  preserving  a  free 
and  honest  trade-union  movement  and  in 
the  elimination  of  the  few  venal  leaders  who 
have  abused  their  trust. 

The  honest  trade  unions  of  America  have 
a  great  and  affirmative  interest  in  eliminat- 
ing corruption  and  venality.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  such  unions,  after  all.  Is  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  Interests  of 
theU-  members.  A  corrupt  union  leader  does 
tremendous  damage  to  such  unions.  His 
sin  Is  that  he  falln  to  represent,  with  the 
diligence  and  good  faith  to  which  he  should 
be  committed,  the  Interest  of  his  members. 
In  falling  to  do  so,  he  weakens  the  position 
of  all  trade  unions  and  of  the  members  of 
all  trade  unions.  Reasonable  legislation, 
dedicated  to  the  elimlnaUon  of  this  kind  pf 
corruption  from  the  trade-union  movement 
Is,  therefore,  highly  to  b«  desired.  It  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  unions  generally 
and  It  will  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
leadership  of  honest  trade  unions. 

But  this  bill  Is  not  such  a  bill.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  the  effects  which  this  bill 
will  have  on  crooks  and  racketeers  In  the 
trade  union  movement.  I  am  concerned 
only  with  the  effect  this  bill  will  have  on 
honest  trade  union.)  and  honest  trade  union 
leaders,  and  I  am  convinced  by  my  analy- 
sis of  the  bill,  by  comparison  with  com- 
parable provisions  In  the  proposed  Federal 
legislation  and  by  comparisons  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  enacted  in  New 
York,  that  this  bill  Is  designed  to  hamper 
and  Intimidate  honest  trade  unions. 

I  also  believe  that  this  bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional. Its  criminal  provisions  are  so 
vague  and  all  embracing  that  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  withstand  their  first  test.  Fur- 
thermore, insofar  as  the  bill  attempts,  as  a 


matter  of  State  law,  to  set  forth  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  can  and  who  cannot 
represent  organized  workers  in  collective 
bargaining,  it  undoubtedly  intrudes  into  an 
area  In  which  Federal  law  has  already  pre- 
empted the  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  wUh  to  restate  my  major 
propositions  with  respect  to  this  bill.  First. 
I  believe  that  In  view  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral action  in  this  area  and  In  view  of  the 
national  scope  of  most  unions  who  would  be 
affected  by  any  legislation.  It  Is  Inappro- 
priate and  unwise  for  any  State  to  legislate 
on  this  subject  matter,  no  matter  how  well 
conceived  Its  legislation.  Second,  I  believe 
that  even  If,  contrary  to  my  view,  a  State 
determines  to  legislate  in  this  area,  it  should 
only  place  restrictions  upon  union  action 
only  if  It  has  first  provided  the  baste  protec- 
tions for  employee  and  union  activities  which 
are  contained  In  Federal  law  and  the  law  of 
the  only  other  State,  New  York,  which  has 
enacted  legislation  In  this  area.  Finally,  I 
believe  that,  even  apart  from  these  views,  the 
particular  bill  which  you  are  considering  Is 
both  unfair  and  unconstitutional. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  urge  you  most 
strongly  to  reject  this  bill.  I  do  so  on  behalf 
of  the  Ohio  AFIr-CIO  and  the  national  AFL- 
CIO.  And  I  do  so  because  the  AFL-CIO  fa- 
vors prompt  and  effective  action  against  the 
minority  of  crooks  and  racketeers  who  have 
Infested  the  labor  movement.  This  legisla- 
tion, by  placing  shackles  on  the  honest  trade 
union  movement  would.  In  reality,  reduce 
the  effectiveness  with  which  those  unions 
can  combat  the  traitors  in  their  midst  and 
would  Immensely  complicate  the  task  of  ob- 
taining proper  and  uniform  national  legis- 
lation. 
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PRESENTATION  OP  lOTH  ANNUAL 
ALBERT  LASKER  MEDICAL  JOUR- 
NALISM AWARDS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  said  that  knowledge  Is  power.  In  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  health,  knowledge 
also  can  mean  life  itself.  Ten  years  ago 
the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation 
began  a  wise  and  fruitful  program  of  en- 
couraging the  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  facts  in  these 
fields,  through  the  bestowing  of  gener- 
ous annual  awards  for  outstanding  medi- 
cal reporting.  This  pertained  to  the  four 
realms  of  newspapers,  magazines,  televi- 
sion and  radio. 

The  articles  and  programs  thus  en- 
couraged have  served  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten millions  of  Americans  regarding 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  topics — their 
health.  This  series  of  awards  has 
helped  to  expose  quackery,  it  has 
widened  and  extended  medical  research. 
It  has  brought  fame  to  medical  and  sci- 
entific people  who  deserve  fame,  it  haa 
stimulated  brilliant  Journalists  and 
writers  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

On  AprU  30,  in  New  York  City,  the 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  for  1958  were  formally  presented. 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  distinguished  medi- 
cal editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
the  toastmaster.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
delivering  the  principal  address.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lasker.  creator  and  donor  of  the 
awards,  was  present  for  the  occasion. 

STUOT     or     HEART     OISKASB      KKAD8     MAOABINI 

LIST 

These  were  the  four  winners: 
Magazines:  Francis  Bello.  of  Fortune 
magai-ine,  for  his  article  "The  Murder- 


ous Riddle  of  Coronary  Disease,"  pub- 
lished in  Septemtier  of  1958. 

Newspapers :  Joseph  Kahn,  of  the  New 
York  Post,  for  a  series  of  articles  en* 
titled  "Controversy  Over  Contraceptive 
Counselling  In  New  York  Municipal  Hos- 
pitals." published  from  May  to  October 
in  1958. 

Radio-television:  "Today,"  for  Its 
/  daily  coverage  over  the  National  Broad- 

casting Co.  network  of  the  significant 
events  In  public  health  and  medical  re- 
search during  the  year  of  1958.  indud- 
ing  its  notable  mental  health  program  on 
the  Central  Isllp  State  Hospital,  New 
^  York,  on  October  8.  This  is  the  famous 
Dave  Oarroway  Show. 

Radio-television:  AI  Wasserman,  of 
CBS,  a  special  citation,  for  his  two  pro- 
grams on  "The  Addicted"  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Series  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  from  November  30 
to  December  7, 1958. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lasker  awards  are 
sufiBciently  generous  and  distinguished 
to  encourage  the  most  talented  and 
gifted  creative  thinkers  to  compete  for 
them.  Each  of  these  winners  received  a 
check  for  $2,500.  an  illuminated  scroll 
and  a  silver  statuette  of  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace.  which  symbol- 
izes in  this  instance  victory  over  death, 
suffering  and  deadly  disease. 

LASKCB    AWAKOS    SEKX    TO    WIDEN    HOaiZOMS    OT 
HEALTH 

I  cannot  CMnmend  such  a  program  too 
highly.  Mrs.  Lasker  has  encouraged  full 
and  free  discussion  of  a  subject  of  para- 
mount and  overwhelming  importance — 
the  health  of  each  of  us  and  our  loved 
ones.  All  kinds  of  other  awards  are  giv- 
en— so-called  Oscars  for  acting,  most- 
valuable-player  awards  In  baseball,  ail- 
American  scrolls  in  football.  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  journalism.  National  Booksel- 
lers* Awards  in  literature.  I  do  not 
deprecate  the  importance  and  stature  of 
any  of  these.  They  are  truly  important; 
they  are  valuable.  Yet.  Mr.  President, 
our  health  is  everything,  because  with- 
out health  nearly  all  other  attainments 
become  impossible.  The  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Journalism  Awards  are  designed 
to  help  us  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
ignorance  and  mystery  in  our  quest  for 
better  health  and  for  the  conquest  of 
grim  disease.  What  awards  have  a 
higher  mission? 

After  10  yeai-s  of  successful  opera- 
tion, the  Lasker  awards  have  achieved  an 
eminence  which  annually  attracts  lead- 
ing figures  in  medicine  and  journalism 
and  broadcasting  to  their  presentation. 
On  April  30  the  editors  or  staff  members 
of  such  magazines  as  Reader's  Digest. 
Fortune.  Look,  This  Week.  Coronet,  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  and  many  others 
were  In  attendance,  as  well  as  high  offi- 
cials of  CBS,  NBC.  and  other  broadcast- 
ing networks.  It  was  a  high  honor  for 
me  to  be  privileged  to  address  this  blue- 
ribbon  audience  on  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  an  expanded  Federal  program 
of  medical  research  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  program 
of  the  lOth  annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  Luncheon  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  because  we  In 
the  Senate  face  the  responsibility  of  con- 


sidering soon  the  funds  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  which  will  be  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  is  this 
Chamber's  leading  exponent  of  medical 
and  health  legislation.  The  discoveries 
reported  and  detailed  by  many  of  the 
wiimers  of  the  Lasker  awards  are  often 
a  result  of  the  research  grants  sponsored 
and  made  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  release  from  the  All>ert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation  describing  the  win- 
ners of  the  10th  annual  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Journalism  Awards,  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  my  own  address  to  the  rep- 
resentative audience  gathered  at  the 
Sheraton-East  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
N.Y.,  for  this  eventful  occasion. 

SULLIVAN    BACKS    $500    MILLION    PROGRAM 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  1.  1959.  describ- 
ing the  Lasker  awards  function  and  a 
column  by  Ed  Sullivan  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  the  same  date,  in 
which  the  noted  columnist  supports  my 
bill  (S.  1162)  to  provide  $500  million  \n 
funds  for  a  crash  program  of  research 
to  be  sponsored  over  a  continuing  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Release  From  Albkiit  and  Mart  Lasker 
Foundation 

New  York,  April  30. — Four  Albert  Lasker 
medical  Journalism  awards  were  given  today 
for  distinguished  reporting  of  major  devel- 
opments In  medical  research  and  public 
health  programs  during  1958. 

Reports  on  progress  and  problems  in  heart 
disease,  mental  illness,  narcotics  addiction, 
and  planned  parenthood  were  chosen  as  the 
year's  outstanding  examples  of  medical  jour- 
nalism among  the  Nation's  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio- television  stations. 
They  were  the  10th  annual  awards  for  med- 
ical reporting  conferred  by  the  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  a  luncheon 
In  the  Sheraton -East  Hotel  to  a  newspaper 
reporter,  a  magazine  writer,  a  dally  network 
television  program,  and  a  television  wTlter- 
dlrector. 

The  recipients  of  the   1858  awards  were: 

Newspapers:  Joseph  Kahn,  the  New  York 
Post,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "Contro- 
versy Over  Contraceptive  Counselling  In  New 
York  Municipal  HosplUls."  published  from 
May  to  October  1968. 

Magazines:  Francis  Bello.  Fortune  maga- 
Elne.  for  his  article.  "The  Murderous  Riddle 
of  Coronary  Disease,"  published  In  September 
1958. 

Radlo-televlslon :  "Today,"  for  Its  day-to- 
day  coverage  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  television  network  of  the  significant 
events  In  public  health  and  medical  re- 
search during  1958.  Including  Its  notable 
mental  health  program  on  the  Central  Isllp 
SUte  Hospital,  New  York,  October  8,  1058. 

Radlo-televlslon:  Al  Wasserman.  special 
citation  for  his  two  programs  on  "The  Ad- 
dicted" In  the  TNrentleth  Century  series, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  television 
network,  November  SO  and  December  7,  1958. 

Bach  winner  received  $3,600.  an  Illumi- 
nated scroll  and  a  silver  statuette  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  symbollcing 
In  this  Instance  victory  over  death  and  dis- 
ease. 


Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  a  leading  advocate  of  medical  re- 
search legislation  and  a  recovered  cancer 
patient,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Rusk,  associate  editor,  the  New  York 
Times,  was  luncheon  chairman. 

Joseph  Kahn,  winner  in  the  newspaper 
field,  was  cited  by  the  awards  committee  "for 
a  notable  example  of  Journalistic  enterprise 
in  lifting  the  shadows  of  medical  compla- 
cency and  public  confusion  obscuring  a  sub- 
ject of  primary  concern  to  New  York  City  and 
the  entire  world;  for  patient,  persistent  in- 
vestigation and  exposure  of  the  unwritten 
ban  against  therapeutic  contraceptive  prac- 
tices in  New  York  City  hospitals  and  other 
agencies;  for  overcoming  a  barrier  of  Indiffer- 
ence, evasion,  and  hostUlty  in  developing  his 
story  without  distorting  the  human  facts  of 
this  health  controversy;  and,  finally,  for  a 
pioneering  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  contraceptive  counseling  throughout  the 
United  States  through  his  fearless  reporting 
In  the  best  traditions  of  public  health  educa- 
tion by  the  American  press." 

Francis  Bello,  winner  in  the  magazine  field, 
was  cited  for  a  comprehensive  and  Ulumlnat- 
ing  report  on  the  present  status  of  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  coronary  heart  disease  and 
its  underlying  affliction,  arteriosclerosis,  the 
number  one  killer  In  America  today;  for  a 
masterful  examination  of  the  relation  to 
heart  attacks  and  strokes  of  these  suspect 
factors:  heredity,  obesity,  overweight,  high- 
blood  pressure,  lack  of  exercise,  elevated  blood 
cholesterol,  and  excessive  smoking;  and, 
finally,  for  an  unusual  example  of  creative 
Journalism  in  assembling  '  and  integrating 
into  a  meaningful  report  the  diverse  and 
seemingly  contradictory  research  aspects  of 
the  Nation's  most  crucial  disease  problem. 

"Today."  winner  in  the  radlo-televlslon 
field,  was  selected  "for  presenting  to  a  vast 
network  audience  regularly  In  vivid  and 
meaningful  forms  the  problems  and  progress 
of  health  and  medical  research  In  this  coun- 
try; for  motivating  public  understanding  and 
attitudes  in  vitally  needed  new  directions  by 
program  emphasis  on  special  areas  such  as 
mental  health:  for  an  excellent  exposition  of 
the  'Open  Door'  mental  hospital  philosophy 
as  exemplified  in  the  visit  by  Dave  Oarroway 
to  Central  Isllp  Hospital;  and,  finally,  for 
Illustrating  the  primary  concern  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  for  expanding  the 
scope  and  influence  of  medical  reporting 
through  ingenious  employment  of  the  direct 
and  Immediate  techniques  of  television." 

Al  Wasserman  was  honored  "for  revealing 
In  unprecedented  television  terms  the  social 
and  medical  significance  of  a  'hidden'  pub- 
lic health  problem,  narcotics  addiction;  for 
his  artistry  and  extraordinary  creativity  In 
depleting  the  Interaction  of  the  addict  with 
his  environment.  Including  the  community, 
the  law.  the  family  and  the  hospital;  for 
offering  a  striking  example  In  these  two  pro- 
grams of  the  television  medium's  unique 
ability  to  Inform  and  educate  national 
audiences  on  the  pressing  problems  of  medi- 
cine and  health  through  candid  examination 
with  camera  and  microphone:  and.  finally, 
as  writer-director,  epitomizing  the  develop- 
ment of  Individual  cralUmRiishlp  made  pos- 
sible by  the  encouragement  of  the  enlight- 
ened public  affairs  department  of  CES 
News." 

Mr.  Wasserman  is  the  first  television 
Journalist  to  be  honored  twice  with  the 
Lasker  award.  He  previously  received  a  1958 
award  for  his  program  on  mental  illncsK. 
"Out  of  Darkness,"  presented  over  the  CBS 
Network. 

The  annual  Albert  lj»sker  Medical  Journ- 
alism Awards  were  Inaugurated  in  1948  to 
encourage  the  writing  and  publication  In 
general  newspapers  and  national  magazines 
of  outstanding  articles  on  public  health  and 
medical  research.  This  category  wa«  broad- 
ened In  1866  to  Include  radio-television 
broadcasting. 
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The  foundation  seeks  to  recognize  Jour- 
nalism that  contributes  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  current  medical  research 
or  highlights  public  health  programs  affect- 
ing those  diseases  which  are  the  main  cause 
of  death  or  disability;  especially  heart 
disease,  cancer,  mental  lllneses,  arthritis, 
blindness,  and  neurological  diseases. 

The  advisory  committee  for  the  1958 
awards  Included  Dr.  C.  P.  Rhoads.  director, 
Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, New  York:  Dr.  Marcus  D.  Kogel. 
dean,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
and  former  commissioner  of  hospitals,  New 
Tork  city;  Edward  K.  Thompson,  managing 
editor,  Life  maga^ne;  James  Monahan,  sen- 
ior editor,  the  Reader's  Digest,  and  previous 
Medical  Journalism  Award  winner;  and  Mrs. 
Allmon  Pordyce.  vice  president,  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation. 

Administration  Approach  to  Health  Ri- 
SXAKCH  Inadequate,  Neuberger  Tells  New 
Tomx  Mkoicai<  Joitrnai.ism  Awards 
Luncheon 

(Sununary  of  address  by  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neubercer.  of  Oregon.  Apr.  30,  1959) 

New  York.— Political  budget  Juggling  out- 
weighed concern  for  American  health  needs 
In  President  Elsenhower's  requests  for  medi- 
cal research  funds  In  fiscal  year  1960.  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neubercer.  of  Oregon,  declared 
today  at  the  annual  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  Luncheon  held  at  the 
Sheraton-East  Hotel. 

"People  cannot  go  to  the  drugstore  and 
buy  their  own  cancer  research,"  Neubercer 
said.  "They  must  rely  upon  taxes  paid  to 
support  Government  sponsored  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
or  contributions  to  private  groups  such  as 
^he  American  Cancer  Society." 

Neubekoer.  who  recently  underwent  sur- 
gery and  radiation  therapy  for  cancer  him- 
self, said  he  was  shocked  by  the  fact  that 
the  administration's  recommendations  In  the 
field  of  cancer  research  and  study  of  other 
major  diseases  were  so  Inadequate  that  "the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee felt  compelled  to  terminate 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Ar- 
thur Flemmlng's  testimony  and  request  that 
he  come  back  to  the  committee  when  he  had 
more  realistic  propcals  to  present. 

"The  resignation  of  Secretary  Dulles  be- 
cause of  cancer  came  during  the  same  week 
that  the  President  dedicated  the  Capitol  Hill 
bell  tower  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  who  was  a  cancer  victim  In  1953," 
Neubercer  noted.  "Surely  these  two  events 
should  challenge  the  administration  Into 
adopting  a  genuine  crash  program  of  cancer 
research." 

Neubercer  heralded  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation  for  Its  sponsorship  of 
programs  designed  to  Increase  Federal  sup- 
port of  medical  research. 

'Mrs.  Lasker  and  her  associates  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  alerting  us  to  the  com- 
paratively pitiful  sums  allocated  by  Gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  health,  as 
compared  with  the  far  larger  sums  frittered 
away  on  things  of  much  lesser  significance," 
he  said.  "Just  as  It  took  Upton  Sinclair  to 
awaken  the  Nation  to  the  filth  and  disease 
In  meatpacking  plants.  Just  as  it  took  Glfford 
Plnchot  to  arouse  America  to  the  looting  of 
Its  natural  resources,  it  will  take  courageous 
citizens  to  make  this  country  fully  realize 
that  we  have  been  investing  infinitely  too 
little  in  seeking  the  answer  to  stich  grim 
riddles  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  mental 
Illness. 

"The  administration's  fiscal  1960  budget 
for  medical  research  Is  a  static  one,"  Neu- 
bercer declared.  "It  allows  for  the  support 
of  very  few  new  research  projects  In  the 
major  disease  areas.  It  freezes  the  rate  of 
growth  of  these  programs  at  the  current 
level." 


Nextberger  pointed  out  that  House  hearings 
on  medical -reseai'ch  exp>enditure  estimates 
indicated  that  the  President's  budget  ac- 
tually involved  a  cutback  of  $12  million, 
since  the  administration  asked  for  an  increase 
In  research  overhead  cost  without  request- 
ing the  additional  funds  to  defray  It. 

He  said  the  Inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration's $294  million  health  research 
budget  was  hlghllt;hted  by  recent  statements 
by  non-Government  scientists  who  Indicated 
that  approximately  $455  million  could  be 
effectively  utilized  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  during  fiscal  year  1960. 

"Their  figure  is  not  Just  some  Illusory 
goal."  Neubercer  asserted.  "It  was  based 
upon  careful  documentation  as  to  what  re- 
searchers could  spend  fruitfully  right  now  in 
the  various  major  disease  categories. 

"For  example.  Dr.  Sidney  Farber.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Com- 
mittee, requested  1109  million  In  cancer  re- 
search generally  for  fiscal  1960.  In  the  field 
of  chemotherapy,  he  asked  for  an  additional 
$10  million  merely  to  continue  the  present 
growth  In  the  program  of  screening  promis- 
ing chemical  compounds  against  various 
forms  of  cancer." 

Neubercer  said  failure  to  increase  appro- 
priations for  cancer  research  from  the  $75 
million  asked  by  the  administration  to  the 
$109  million  recommended  by  Dr.  Farber  and 
others  would  result  in  loss  of  vital  programs, 
including  $11.8  million  for  establishment  of 
10  to  12  cancer  research  centers  In  medical 
schools  and  hospitals.  $8.5  million  for  con- 
tracts with  InduHtry  in  the  screening  and 
development  of  new  compounds  against 
cancer,  and  $5  million  earmarked  for  research 
and  contract  programs  on  the  relation  of 
viruses  to  cancer. 

"Establishment  of  these  research  centers 
ts  one  of  the  most  Important  proposals  made 
in  the  cancer  field  this  year;"  Neubercer  de- 
clared. "The  centers  would  be  outposts  of 
Bethesda.  They  would  use  the  latest  diag- 
nostic and  detection  techniques,  and  they 
would  speed  the  extension  of  new  surgical 
and  drug  treatments  to  patients." 

Neubercer  noted  that  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration's estimates  of  funds  needed  for 
all  medical  research  have  been  revised  up- 
ward by  Congress  each  year.  Appropriations 
for  cancer  research  have  Increased  from  $20 
million  to  $75  million  during  the  last  5  years, 
he  pointed  out. 

The  Oregon  Senator  said  administration 
failure  to  request  sufficient  funds  is  apparent 
in  other  aspects  of  the  President's  overall 
health  budget.  He  noted  that  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program  was  cut 
from  $186  million  to  $101  million  and  that 
the  research  laboratory  construction  pro- 
gram was  reduced  by  $10  million,  despite  a 
backlog  of  requests  In  excess  of  $100  million. 

"I  come  from  a  State  which  Is  sparsely 
settled  in  comparison  with  the  urban  States 
of  the  East,"  Neubctcer  said.  "Many  of  the 
small  communities  In  Oregon  would  be  with- 
out essential  medical  and  hospital  facilities 
were  It  not  for  the  HlU-Burton  program." 

"No  person  can  know  when  his  own  life  or 
that  of  a  loved  one  may  be  totally  dependent 
on  medical  research,"  he  said.  "Federal 
funds  which  I  helped  obtain  In  Congress 
have  aided  In  development  of  cobalt-60  ra- 
diation therapy.  This  treatment  has  been 
vital  to  my  recovery  from  cancer." 

"Despite  the  forward  strides  which  we 
have  made  in  medical  research,  the  causes 
and  cures  of  many  major  diseases  still  elude 
us.  The  machinery  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  a  means  by  which  we  may 
press  to  the  optimum  extent  our  fight  against 
disease. 

"An  adequate  federally  supported  program 
can  effectively  insure  continuity  and  sta- 
bility in  research,  permit  expansion  of  basic 
as  well  as  applied  research,  and  free  re- 
searchers from  some  of  the  financial  limita- 
tions   which    cramp    the    Ingenuity    of    the 


mind."  Neubercer  said.  "Allocation  of  re- 
sources through  the  appropriation  process 
permits  a  determination  of  overall  need  and 
the  direction  of  resources  to  those  areas 
where  research  opportunity  and  disease  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  human  suffering  are 
greatest." 

Neubercer  Urges  More  Cancer  Aid — Scores 
President  for  Cut  in  Research  Funds- 
Four  Get  Lasker  WRrriNo  Award 

The  Eisenhower  administration  Is  not 
spending  enough  money  on  cancer  research, 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neubercer  charged  yes- 
terday. 

He  said  this  -.vas  true,  even  though  cancer 
had  forced  the  resignation  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  in  the  same  week  that 
the  President  dedicated  a  memorial  to  an- 
other cancer  victim,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft. 

Senator  NrtrBERoER,  who  recently  recovered 

from  cancer,  urged  that  the  administration 
adopt  a  crash  program  of  cancer  research.    He 

a£ked  that  funds  for  medical  research  not 
be  cut  Just  to  balance  the  budget. 

Speaking  at  the  Albert  Laskpr  Medical 
Journalism  Award  luncheon  at  the  Sheraton- 
East  Hotel,  the  Senator,  a  Democrat  from  Ore- 
gon, said  that  "despite  the  forward  strides 
which  we  have  made  in  medical  research, 
the  causes  and  cures  of  many  major  diseases 
still  elude  us." 

He  noted  that  the  administration's  fiscal 
1960  budget  for  medical  research  allows  for 
the  support  of  very  few  new  research  projects 
In  the  major  disease  areas. 

Senator  Neuberoer  said  that  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber,  chairman  of  the  National  Cancer 
Chemotherapy  Committee,  had  asked  for 
$109  million  to  support  general  cancer  re- 
search. But  he  said  the  President's  budget 
culled  for  only  175  million. 

VITAL  LOSS  crrxo 

If  President  Elsenhower's  figure  Is  ap- 
proved, the  Senator  went  on,  it  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  vital  programs.  These  include 
$11,800,000  for  the  establishment  of  10  to  12 
cancer  research  centers  in  medical  schools 
and  hospitals;  $8,500,000  for  contracts  with 
Industry  to  develop  new  compounds  against 
cancer,  and  $5  million  for  research  on  the 
relation  of  viruses  to  cancer. 

Four  Lasker  awards  were  presented  for  dis- 
tinguished reporting  of  major  developments 
in  medical  research  and  public  health  pro- 
grams In  1958. 

The  recipients  were  Joseph  Kahn  of  the 
New  York  Post  for  his  series  of  articles  on 
contraceptive  counseling  in  New  York  mu- 
nicipal hospitals;  Francis  Hello  of  Fortune 
magazine  for  his  article  "The  Murderous 
Riddle  of  Coronary  Disease,"  published  In 
September;  Al  Watserman  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  for  his  2  television  pro- 
grams on  "The  Addicted"  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  series,  and  to  the  television  pro- 
gram "Today." 

"Today"  was  honored  for  its  day-to-day 
coverage  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  of  the  significant  events  in  public 
health  and  medical  research,  particularly  Its 
mental  health  program  on  the  Central  Isllp 
State  Hospital  In  New  York  on  October  8. 

Each  winner  received  $2,500,  an  Illuminat- 
ed scroll  and  a  silver  statuette  of  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace,  symbolizing  victory 
over  death  and  disease. 

(From    the    New   York    Dally    News,    May    1, 
1959] 

My  Secretart,  Africa,  Speaks 
(By  Ed  Sullivan) 
Dear  Boss:  Senator  Richard  L.  Neubercer 's 
bill  to  get  $500  million  as  a  Federal  cancer 
research  grant  may  get  additional  support 
now  that  the  cases  of  John  Poster  Dulles  and 
Arthur  Godfrey  have  dramatised  anew  the 
ravages  of  public  enemy  No.  1.    His  request 


should  actually  be  doubled,  if  the  ]ob  Is  to 
be  done.  •  •  •  Tears  ago,  Dr.  Joseph  Laz- 
arus pointed  out  In  this  column  that  unless 
the  Government  stepped  Into  the  fight 
against  cancer  with  a  grant  of  $1  billion 
for  a  crash  program  that  it  was  almost  hope- 
less to  expect  a  solution.  Dr.  Lazarus  em- 
piiasized  that  unless  cancer  research  could 
be  made  attractive  to  young  doctors.  In  terms 
of  complete  security  for  their  wives  and 
children,  cancer  research  would  continue 
along  in  fits  and  starts  and  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  would  continue  to 
be  struck  down  by  It.  Senator  Neubercer, 
himself  a  cancer  victim,  apparently  has  the 
same  definite  feeling.  Perhaps  bis  political 
prestige  and  the  page  1  impact  of  the  Dulles 
and  Godfrey  cases  will  persuade  Washing- 
ton that  $1  billion  would  be  a  cheap  in- 
vestment. 

Just  imagine  the  effect  on  world  opinion 
If  Russia's  Khrushchev  stepped  in  while 
Washington  continued  to  lag  and  announced 
that  the  Russians  were  endowing  a  cancer 
research  program  with  $I  billion.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  propaganda  device  that  the 
Kremlin  could  ounjure  up.  The  United 
States  had  better  beat  the  Soviets  to  the 
punch.  •  •  •  Before  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair,  you  proposed  that  the  United  St&tes 
be  represented  at  Brussels  in  terms  of  our 
humanity  to  man;  that  we  send  Dr.  Jonas 
Salk  there  as  well  as  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  who  could  show  the  world 
press  what  we  have  accomplished  In  terms 
of  human  rehabilitation.  The  suggestions 
fell  on  deaf  ears  but  perhaps.  If  readers  will 
clip  this  column  and  send  it  along  to  th?lr 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  House,  it 
will  light  a  bonfire. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  OOLD-WATER 

AT  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  DIN- 
NER OP  THE  AMERICAN  GOOD 
GOVERNMENT  SOCIETY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  a  notable  speech  made  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  George  Washington  dinner, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society,  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.C..  April  30,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Senator  BaRrt  GoLOWA-rcR. 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 
Aran.  30. 1959 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  McClellan,  Senator 
Byrd,  Congressman  Halleck.  Admiral  Strauss. 
and  fellow  Americans,  I  can't  begin  to  tell 
you  the  honor  that  I  feel  at  having  been 
asked  to  speak  tonight  about  our  first  Presi- 
dent, and  to  speak  about  the  problems  of 
Government  as  I  see  them  today.  I  can 
Imagine  no  better  place  to  discuss  these 
things  than  with  800  Americans  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  American  principles  of  our 
Republic,  and  I  can  think  of  no  greater  honor 
that  could  become  mine  than  to  be  asked  to 
make  this  address  on  the  tome  night  that 
two  of  my  close  friends  are  being  honored  by 
this  organization. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  170  years  ago 
today  George  Washington  was  Inaugurated 
as  our  first  President.  What  better  time  is 
there  then  to  take  a  look  at  ourselves  than 
the  anniversary  of  that  occasion  because  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  that  first  inau- 
guration— we  have  come  a  long  way  in  ways 
that  are  good^ — we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
ways  that  are  bad.  and  It  is  to  those  things 
that  I  want  to  address  myself  tonight. 

For  a  generation  now,  tvei  since  the  stock 
market  collapse  in  1929,  we  have  been  living 


on  the  rasor  edge  of  a  crisis  in  human 
affairs. 

The  dangers  have  come  from  economic  de- 
pression and  economic  boom.  They  have 
come  from  international  wars,  police  actions, 
and  cold  wars.  They  have  come  from  the 
drastic  alteration  of  our  world  by  science  and 
technology. 

It  is  beyond  my  ambition  and  capacity  to 
interpret  these  conditions.  I  sincerely  doubt 
if  the  sum  total  of  them  is  within  the  grasp 
of  human  understanding,  notwithstanding 
the  valiant  efforts  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Toynbee, 
Durant.  Lord  Russell,  and  others  who  have 
ventured  to  interpret  history  and  the  course 
of    civilization. 

We  are  here  tonight  in  the  Interest  of  good 
Government.  This  alone  is  a  subject  of 
formidable  dimensions  as  everyone  in  this 
distinguished  audience  is  aware.  So  all  I  can 
promise  you  tonight  are  some  personal  re- 
flections on  what  disturbs  me  about  trends 
in  our  national  Government. 

Profound  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
form  and  practice  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Those  who  are  bringing  about  these 
changes  argue  that  the  revolutionary  de- 
velopments of  our  times  make  the  old  rules 
obsolete.  In  their  book,  anyone  who  builds 
the  temple  of  his  thought  on  the  foundations 
of  our  country  Is  a  reactionary. 

I  think  these  people  are  taking  liberties 
with  history  when  they  conclude  that  the 
crises  and  revolutionary  temper  of  our  times 
JUEtlfles  the  demolition  of  our  country's 
foundations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  them,  have  they  for- 
gotten that  these  foundations  were  laid  in 
revolutionary  times?  You  may  remember 
that  Thomas  Paine  wrote.  "These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls."  when  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Government  was  in  the  labors 
of  its  birth.  War  rocked  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  An  industrial  revolution  was  at 
its  height.  Social  relations  everywhere  were 
In  upheaval. 

Thus,  turmoil,  crisis,  and  revolution  were 
the  conditions  pressing  upon  the  men  in 
Philadelphia  as  they  laid  the  foundations 
for  our  American  Government. 

And  then  in  1856,  Lincoln  said  this:  "We 
live  in  the  midst  of  alarms;  anxiety  beclouds 
the  future;  we  expect  some  new  disaster  with 
each  newspaper  we  read."  •  •  • 

The  Nation  was  soon  to  go  through  the 
greatest  of  all  crises — civil  war— while  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  revolutionary  changes  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  social  relations. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  our  Nation 
was  formed  In  times  of  crisis,  preserved  in 
times  of  crisis,  now  must  be  radically  altered 
because  of  what  is  called  the  crisis  of  our 
times? 

While  the  outward  conditions  of  life  have 
radically  changed  throughout  the  years,  the 
basic  problems  of  our  times  are  no  different 
than  they  were  in  Washington's  time  or  Lin- 
coln's time.  Nor  are  the  eternal  truths  of 
human  relations  and  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural law  and  good  government  altered  merely 
because  we  exchange  the  horse  for  the  trac- 
tor, handcrafts  for  the  machine,  gunpowder 
for  the  atom  bomb,  or  find  the  means  to 
probe  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  soar  Into 
space. 

I  say  this  to  you,  my  friends,  at  bottom, 
and  with  all  the  trappings  of  modern  times 
stripped  away,  the  real  crisis  of  our  times 
Is  in  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men. 
Men,  not  conditions,  are  resfKsnsible  for  our 
progress  or  our  decay. 

The  Founding  Fathers  in  their  wisdom 
wove  the  true  values  of  good  government 
into  the  fabric  of  the  American  system. 

Lincoln  preserved  them  in  the  Nation"s 
darkest  hour. 

I  will  say  to  you.  If  this  heritage  is  fated 
for  destruction,  it  can  come  about  only 
through  the  blind  and  sometimes  callous 
disregard  of  men  for  the  true  values  in  what 
cjiislitutcs  good   government. 


I  say  that  no  definition  ot  good  govern- 
ment can  describe  the  good  government 
which  Is  the  heritage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

But  let  me  summarize  the  eternal  truths 
which  miraculously  were  given  Institutional 
form  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

First,  this  Nation  was  founded  on  belief 
in  Almighty  God,  whose  divine  precepts  or- 
der the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nature.  In  the 
inspired  foundation  of  the  American  system, 
the  "inalienable  rights  of  man"  were  lifted 
above  the  caprice  of  temporal  powers  and 
vested  in  the  doctrine  of  higher  law.  The 
dignity  and  freedom  ot  man  Is  thus  insepa- 
rable  with   his   creation,   as    it  has   been   all 

through  time.  His  duties  to  God  and  his 
duties  to  his  fellowmen  are  grounded  In  Im- 
mutable law  and  individual  conscience. 

Second,  in  the  elements  of  good  govern- 
ment and  closely  associated   with  liberty  Is 

the  Idea  that  government  must  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

If  men  do  not  consent,  they  are  not  free; 
and   tyranny  prevails.     Simple  and  obvious 

as  this  is,  it  took  centuries  of  struggle  and 
slaughter  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
the  power  of  man. 

That  the  people  should  dominate  the 
government  Instead  of  the  government 
dominating  the  people  stem  from  antiquity. 
Solon  was  renowned  for  the  idea;  the  Stoics 
championed  it,  but  in  our  epoch  it  was  still 
a  radical  idea  when  it  became  a  foundation 
stone  of  the  American  system. 

It  was  embodied  in  the  Constitution  In  the 
phrase  in  the  Preamble  "We  the  people 
•  •  •"in  the  limitations  on  the  powers  of 
government  which  run  through  that  docu- 
"  ment,  and  in  the  9th  and  in  the  10th  amend- 
ments we  recognize  and  reserve,  the  powers 
for  the  people. 

Is  this,  too,  not  an  eternal  principle  of 
good  government,  valid  for  all  time? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  third  of  the  great 
elements  of  good  government  In  the  Amer- 
ican heritage:  the  diffusion  of  power  in 
government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  at  the 
heart  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  was  the 
simple  problem  of  power. 

From  a  wide  knowledge  of  history  and 
politics,  they  knew  that  the  concentration  of 
power — whether  in  the  hands  of  one,  a  few, 
or  the  many — has  poisoned  the  govern- 
ments of  all  ages. 

Oppression  by  a  majority  was  at  least  as ' 
bad  if  not  worse  than  oppression  by  a 
minority.  In  Lord  Action's  maxim,  none  is 
excepted  from  the  rule  that  "power  cor- 
rupts and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." 

This  follows  from  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  history  that  the  possession  of  un- 
limited power  corrodes  the  conscience, 
hardens  the  heart,  and  confounds  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Essentially  practical,  as  every  reader  of 
the  "Federalist"  knows,  the  Fathers  took 
these  eternal  truths  into  consideration  In 
framing  our  Constitution. 

They  adopted  the  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment to  divide  powers  between  the  Nation 
and  the  States. 

They  described  the  powers  as  "delegated" 
rather  than  "inherent"  to  indicate  limita- 
tions on  powers  as  well  as  to  retain  the 
ultimate  control  by  the  people. 

They  divided  the  Federal  authority  into 
three  branches  and  the  legislative  branch 
into  two  chamt)er8,  each  with  different  ten- 
ure and  different  constituencies.  And  to 
make  sure  of  constant  change  in  the  body 
with  longest  tenure,  the  Senate  has  a  turn- 
over of  one-third  every  2  years.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  powers  was  made  subject 
to  an  intricate  set  of  checlcs  and  balances. 

And  always,  the  ultimate  sovereignty  came  • 
to  rest  in  the  people,  but  even  here  power 
was    checked.      The    people    were    not    one 
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organlaed,  coordinated  body  capable  of  act- 
ing as  a  unit;  but  people  scattered  over  many 
States  with  diverse  Interests.  Tbey  could 
act  only  through  freely  chosen  representa- 
tives and  not  ea  masse  In  the  public  square. 
And  I  might  call  to  your  attention  what 
Is  to  me  one  of  the  most  damnable  things 
that  has  happened  In  this  country  In  the 
last  30  years,  and  that  has  been  the  for- 
warding of  the  idea  that  In  America  we  have 
common  people.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that 
we  are  170  million  of  the  most  uncommon 
people  that  Ood  ever  put  on  the  earth.  The 
pigeonholing,  the  cataloging  of  our  people 
Into  ethnic  groups,  Into  groups  of  color,  Into 
groups  of  this  belief  or  that  belief  to  be 
pulled  out  at  the  piolltlclans'  whim  Is  an- 
other thing  In  the  same  category  that  those 
who  have  perpe'-rated  It  upon  the  American 
people  should  forever  be  ashamed  of.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  hyphenated  American, 
we  are  American,  period. 

But  we  protected  these  people  In  their 
Inalienable  rights  by  specific  declarations,  by 
what  we  know  as  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  by 
limitation  on  National  and  State  powers. 

No  more  Ingenious  means  of  diffusing 
power  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man.  Its  wisdom  Is  grounded  on  the 
eternal  truths  distilled  from  thousands  of 
years  of  mankind's  history. 

It  required  only  that  the  people  safeg^uard 
and  use  the  remarkable  tools  given  them  If 
they  valued  their  liberties  and  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  them. 

It  Is  an  elementary  proposition  that  In- 
stitutions of  Government  are  made  by  man, 
and  man  Is  responsible  for  what  happens  to 
them. 

Benjamin  Pranklln  noted  this  when  he  was 
asked  what  the  men  at  Philadelphia  had 
wrought,  and  you  will  remember  what  he 
said,  "A  Republic.  If  you  can  keep  It." 

A  half  a  century  later.  Lincoln  spoke  In  the 
same  vein,  when  he  said:  "If  destruction  be 
our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  Its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men.  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

And  today,  tonight,  men  all  over  the 
Nation  are  gravely  concerned  about  what  Is 
happening  to  this  American  heritage  of  good 
government. 

For  at  least  the  first  century  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  a  free  people  under  Ood  and 
free  government  built  the  most  powerful, 
most  prosperous  Nation  on  earth. 

But  since  then  a  process  of  corrosion  has 
set  in  which  has  greatly  accelerated  In  the 
last  25  years. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  cover  the  details 
of  how  the  American  system  of  government 
Is  being  altered.  Just  let  me  touch  a  few  of 
the  highlights. 

In  the  last  30  years,  the  Federal  authority 
has  been  extended  and  enlarged  far  beyond 
the  limits  originally  set  In  the  Constitution. 
Today,  it  either  preempts  or  strongly  en- 
croaches upon  the  powers  of  State  and  local 
bodies  and  covers  almost  every  interest  for- 
merly of  private  concern. 

TTie  whole  conception  of  a  division  of 
powers  between  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments U  corroded.  This  concentration  of 
power  in  tjne  Federal  Government  cancels  out 
the  great  principle  of  divided  power  on  which 
all  history  shows  liberty  depends. 

It  weakens  the  Idea  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed  by  substituting  cen- 
tralized government  for  government  closest 
to  the  people. 

Government  itself  Is  weakened  when  It  at- 
tempts to  overreach  Its  natural  Jurisdiction. 
The  result  Is  written  In  a  law  of  diminishing 
returns  which  shows  up  In  extravagance,  in 
Inefficiency,  In  waste,  and  In  corruption.  We 
have  that.  too. 

Already  we  have  created  •  series  of  no 
man's  lands  In  vital  areas  of  public  policy 
and     administration.     This     Is     evident     In 


labor-management  relations.  In  lafagtiardlng 
the  Nation  against  Communist  subversion, 
and  In  protecting  the  cltlxen  from  double 
Jeopardy. 

My  friends,  not  only  has  centralized  gov- 
ernment grown,  but  It  has  concentrated 
powers  in  its  structure.  A  whole  network  of 
Government  commissions,  bureaus,  and 
agencies  has  been  set  up  and  endowed  with 
a  powerful  combination  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  powers  in  total  disregard 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  on 
which  freedom  depends. 

And  I  suggest  to  you  that  with  this  weak- 
ening of  constitutional  principles  and  limi- 
tations, the  way  was  opened  for  a  struggle 
for  power  between  the  several  branches  of 
Government. 

That,  too.  we  have  been  witnessing  over 
the  past  30  years.  The  President  has  gained 
stronger  powers  In  relation  to  the  Congress 
than  the  Constitution  ever  contemplated 
giving  him.  The  Judiciary — chiefly  the  Su- 
preme Court — has  seized  upon  legislative 
powers  never  vested  in  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  effects  of  this 
corrosion  in  principles  of  good  government 
is  the  corruption  of  the  democratic  processes. 

As  major  government  powers  are  drawn 
to  a  central  source,  the  vitality  and  the 
spirit  and  the  character  of  the  people  are 
altered. 

With  government  operating  at  a  distance 
from  them  and  exceedingly  complicated,  the 
people  grow  confused  and  discouraged  from 
doing  things  for  thmselves.  Their  self- 
reliance  Is  weakened.  The  lazy  become  para- 
sites on  the  workers.  They  lose  interest  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  they  need  to  hold 
government  accountable.  They  give  up  the 
hope  of  influencing  government.  Tou  think 
they  dont — already,  less  than  half  of  our 
potential  voters  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Now  when  the  public  is  in  this  weakened 
state,  the  self-interest  groups  move  in,  and 
even  though  pressure  groups  represent  only 
minority  Interests,  they  can  wield  consider- 
able power  because  they  are  tightly  organ- 
ized, and  the  public  is  not.  It  is  the  same 
situation  in  which  a  small  inside  minority 
controls  a  corporation  when  the  stockholders 
are  many  and  scattered. 

Now,  I  will  say  this  to  you  that  we  have 
come  pretty  far  along  In  bad  government, 
when  a  bill  to  end  flagrant  corruption  in 
labor  unions  has  to  have  a  sweetener  in  it 
to  make  It  palatable  to  the  labor  leaders. 

And  I  say  this  to  you.  too,  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  down  the  wrong  road  when 
those  who  need  controlling  dictate  not  only 
the  terms,  but  write  the  language  of  the 
terms  under  which  they  are  going  to  operate. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  oiir  public  men  are 
also  affected  by  this  corruption  of  democracy. 
They  move  from  the  high  ground  of  principle 
to  the  sinkholes  of  expediency.  They  com' 
pete  in  outpromising  each  other,  and  elec- 
tions become  little  more -than  a  trade  of 
favors  for  votes. 

The  dismal  consequences  of  these  trends 
are  inevitable. 

More  and  more,  the  p>eople  are  compelled 
to  look  to  government  for  solutions  to  their 
problems;  and  the  perverters  of  democracy 
respond  with  more  government.  The  road 
they  travel  is  socialism,  the  inflrmlty  that 
attends  mattire  democracies. 

Government  spending  goes  beyond  all 
bounds.  Not  only  the  Federal  Government, 
but  a  growing  list  of  States  are  in  deep  finan- 
cial difficulty. 

Every  sizable  voting  group  demands  its 
cut  in  the  form  of  subsidies. 

Legislation  la  cut  looee  from  principles. 
In  Its  place  we  have  expedient  improvisation 
or  sxirrender  to  the  blackmail  of  pressure 
groups. 

Taxes  skyrocket  and  destroy  initiative. 


Public  debt  mounts  to  astronomical  heights 
and  cannot  be  paid  off  except  by  ruinous 
inflation  or  repudiation.  The  Federal  debt, 
my  friends,  is  a  time  bomb  hanging  over  the 
•ecurity  of  our  people. 

Ultimately  the  public  faith  In  government 
Is  destroyed,  and  in  the  chaos  that  follows, 
the  people  wlllini^y  accept  a  dictator.  The 
price  they  pay  Is  their  liberty. 

And  I  say  to  you  the  hollowest  phrase  we 
hear  today  Is  the  one  that  declares,  "It  can't 
happen  here." 

But  look  around  you  today.  Have  you  ever 
seen  such  outrageous  taxation,  such  a  stag- 
gering national  debt,  such  a  waste  of  public 
money,  such  a  pyramid  of  Government  sub- 
sidies, dangerous  Inflation,  so  many  lavish 
political  promises,  such  a  gigantic  Federal 
bureaucracy,  so  much  Govermnent  favoritism 
to  special  groups,  such  moral  laxity,  and  so 
little  responsibility  in  public  life? 

And  in  this  appraisal,  my  friends,  let  us 
look  at  ourselves,  the  American  people.  As 
politicians  bent  on  their  own  perpetuation 
promised  more  and  more  and  gave  more  and 
more  of  what  was  taken  from  the  people, 
the  people  have  grown  to  expect  and  demand 
more  from  government. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How  much 
Federal  aid  did  our  forefathers  receive;  what 
they  did  they  did  with  their  own  abilities; 
what  they  provided  in  the  way  of  schools  and 
roads  and  hospitals  they  did  with  their  own 
savings  or  taxes  at  the  local  level.  What 
they  had  was  character;  all  they  did  was 
work;  all  they  wanted  was  self  respect:  but 
look  at  us  today.  Security  is  above  self  re- 
spect, we  ask  more  money  for  less  work,  we 
are  weaklings  who  want  government  to  take 
care  of  us  when  we  should  be  taking  care 
of  ourselves,  we  pamper  criminals  and  sub- 
versives when  we  should  punish  them  and 
we  condemn  those  among  us  who  have  the 
traits  of  their  forefathers  as  reactionaries. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  we  have  to  accepted 
the  arguments  of  compromise  that  we  are 
willing  to  send  men  to  run  our  goveriments 
who  will  compromise  away  basic  princlplea. 
men  who  are  even  willing  to  apf>ea8e  In  the 
name  of  compromise.  Now  all  of  us  In  the 
business  know  that  compromise  Is  a  tool  of 
the  lawmaker  but  to  fritter  away  principle 
for  expediency,  to  destroy  values  for  fear  of 
disagreement  is  using  that  tool  dangerously. 

Here  we  are  Just  a  little  over  year  from  a 
presidential  election  and  where  are  the  words 
of  strength  from  the  candidates?  Who  in 
seeking  the  highest  office  In  our  land  Is 
speaking  of  self  reliance,  harder  work — yes, 
even  self  respect.  No  we  are  hearing  ths 
hackneyed  shlboleths  of  giveaway — more  for 
nothing — unbalanced  budgets — give  In  to  the 
union  bosses  for  they  have  political  power — 
the  SUtes  can't  do  it  any  more,  centralize 
government.  Now  I  tell  you  tonight  that 
these  aren't  new  Ideas:  they  have  wrecked 
every  government  In  the  history  of  man  who 
tried  them  and  will  wreck  ours  if  allowed  to 
continue. 

These  trends  I  have  described  have  hap- 
pened again  and  again  in  history — not  to 
poor,  undeveloped  nations — but  to  nations 
at  the  height  of  their  development  in  Indus- 
try, culture,  prosperity,  and  military  might. 
Tears  of  self  respect  and  hard  work  made 
this  country,  but  these  trends  we  see  today 
and  that  we  know  exist  can  destroy  us. 

I  would  not  want  to  end  on  this  bleak 
note.  I  do  not  despair  the  American  Repub- 
lic: I  have  strong  faith  In  It. 

When  it  is  Informed  and  alerted,  it  can  act 
swiftly  and  with  powerful  force.  As  Lincoln 
said:  "Our  Government  rests  in  public  opin- 
ion. Whoever  can  change  public  opinion, 
can  change  the  Government." 

But  to  be  effective,  the  public  must  be  in- 
formed. It  must  t>e  alerted.  It  must  have 
a  newspaper  press  to  educate,  not  to  arouse 
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passions  and  conflict.  It  must  have  courage- 
ous men  to  concentrate  Its  force  and  to  speak 
for  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  my  th«ne, 
"Today's  crisis  la  In  tbe  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men." 

We  need  more  men  of  principle,  men  of 
conviction,  men  of  courage.  It  takes  prin- 
ciple and  conviction  and  courage  to  throw 
off  the  blanket  of  conformity  which  suffo- 
cates public  life  today. 

We  need  more  men  like  Bob  Taft,  whose 
dedication  to  the  public  interest  surpassed 
even  his  own  life  ambition. 

We  need  men  like  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams who  fought  doggedly  for  years,  and 
often  single-handed,  to  ex]X)ee  corruption  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

We  need  men  like  Joe  McCarthy  who,  de- 
spite his  shortcomings,  did  so  much  to  alert 
our  people  to  Cooununlst  subversion  of 
American  Government. 

We  need  men  like  Senator  Sttlis  BamoEB 
who  realizes  the  significance  of  a  balanced 
budget  to  a  free  country  and  hanuners  away 
for  Government  economy  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Yes.  we  need  more  men  Ilko  Hakxt  Brao.  We 
need  more  men  like  Admiral  Rickover  and 
Herbert  Hoover. 

And  we  need  men  like  John  Foster  Dulles 
who.  more  than  any  man  In  Government  to- 
day, understands  the  true  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  and  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  Communists  and  expose 
them. 

And  I  say  this — let  us  have  more  men  like 
those  we  honor  today — Admiral  Strauss  and 
Senator  John  McClxllan. 

Others  have  and  others  will  extol  their 
virtues,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this:  These 
men  are  today  being  bitterly  assailed  because 
they  have  the  courage  to  act  in  the  public 
Interest — because  they  dare  to  speak  for 
causes,  not  unpopular  with  the  people,  but 
unpopular  with  the  special  interest  groups 
which  seek  to  dominate  the  Government. 

One  of  these  great  men  is  being  attacked 
by  small  men  over  small  Issues — the  other  is 
being  attacked  by  powerful  men  over  pow- 
erful Issues  and  you  can  make  your  choice. 
In  these  circumstances  your  citation  Is 
more  than  an  honor  to  my  good  friends.  It 
Inspires  them  and  others  to  persist  and  flght 
harder  in  righteous  causes.  It  shows  them 
they  have  distinguished  support,  and  that 
they  do  not  stand  alone.  It  alerts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  It  helps  to  clarify  the 
public  mind  on  the  real  Issues  at  sUke.  It 
encourages  wider  public  support,  and  thus 
helps  to  neutralize  tbe  strident,  biased  voices 
Of  the  special  Interests. 

In  this  way  we  can  Increase  and  strengthen 
that  rare  element  In  public  life — the  number 
of  men  of  principle  and  courage. 

This  Is  the  way  to  restore  good  govern- 
ment, to  preserve  good  government,  and  to 
Insure  the  survival  and  progress  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  challenge  Is 
yours.  Make  no  bones  of  It — the  enemy  is 
here,  the  enemy  Is  active,  the  enemy  Is  so 
powerful  In  this  country  that  I  say  to  you 
In  all  honesty  and  sincerity  that  I  fear  far 
more  the  failure  of  the  An^rlcan  people  In 
this  hoiu-  of  crisis  than  I  do  any  attack  from 
our  enemies  from  without. 

I  think  Abraham  Lincoln  In  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  was  trying  to  warn  us  that  gov- 
ernment Is  a  perpetual  problem,  a  perpetual 
challenge  to  the  people.  I  think  he  was 
trying  to  say  to  people  of  all  generations, 
If  this  Government  of  ours  ever  falls  it  will 
fall  t>ecause  of  the  weakness  of  the  people 
and  again  I  say  I  am  more  frightened  by 
tbls  weakness  created  by  an  active  enemy 
who  knows  they  can  destroy  us  by  destroying 


the  morals  of  our  people,  by  destroying  the 
Incentives  of  our  people,  the  initiative  of  the 
American  people — ^by  destroying  our  mone- 
tary system.  They  can  do  this  far  faster 
thajQ  Communists  can  e\er  move  tuito  our 
shores  with  a  bomb,  or  a  submarine,  or  an 
airplane. 

Once  in  our  history  the  question  was  asked 
of  American  men,  "Where  do  you  stand,  sir?" 
And  I  think  tonight  across  thU  land  that 
question  should  be  asked  again,  "Where  do 
you  stand,  sir?"  And  I  think  Americans 
across  this  land  would  resound  with  an  over- 
whelming, "I  stand  with  the  men  who 
founded  our  country.  I  stand  with  George 
Washington,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  with 
the  men  of  both  parties  who  down  through 
the  years  have  added  strength  to  the  concept 
that  man  Is  free  because  he  is  a  child  of 
God,  and  that  man  walks  this  earth  with 
dignity  because  he  is  that  child  of  Ood." 
Thank  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OP 
VIRGINIA,  IN  PRESENTING  AWARD 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  GOOD  GOV- 
ERNMENT SOCIETY  TO  HON. 
LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  me  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Lewis  L  Strauss  the  award  of  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  George  Washington  din- 
ner of  that  society  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  on  AprU  30, 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  honored  by  the  privilege  tonight  to 
present  to  Lewis  L.  Strauss  the  George  Wash- 
ington award  tendered  to  him  by  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society. 

I  know  of  few  men  in  our  history  who  have 
given  a  more  dedicated  and  useful  public 
service.  He  deserves  in  the  highest  measure 
the  tribute  we  pay  to  him  tonight. 

Among  his  many  public  assignments  Lewis 
Strauss  was  secretary  to  Herbert  Hoover  in 
1917-19  as  U.S.  Food  Administrator.  He 
then  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  to  Belgium.  Mr.  Hoover,  himself, 
recently  described  Lewis  Strauss  to  me  as  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  reliable  and  thoroughly 
honest  public  officials  with  whom  he  has 
ever  come  in  contact. 

He  entered  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1926.  He 
was  on  continuoxu  active  duty  during  World 
War  n.  and  was  the  first  rear  admiral  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  to  be  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

President  Truman  appointed  him  to  the 

first  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1946,  and 
there  he  served  with  great  distinction  until 
1960. 

Then  President  Elsenhower  appointed  him 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  he  served  from  1953  to  1958.  His  service 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  was  of 
enormous  Importance,  as  it  was  during  that 
period  that  policies  relating  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  were  formulated. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  him  Bfie- 
retary  of  Commerce  on  October  24,  1958. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  omitted 
many  other  public  assignments  in  which  he 
has  served  since  he  began  his  public  career 
back  in  1917.  So  the  man  we  honor  tonight 
has  served  under  and  had  the  confidence  of 
four    Presidents — two   Democratic    and   two 


Republican — In  positions  of  Immense  Im- 
portance. I  dare  say  no  man  living  has  such 
a  record. 

Knowing  Lewis  Strauss  as  I  have  for  many 
years,  I  can  best  describe  him  as  a  man  of 
Intense  patriotism,  able  and  conscientious, 
and  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  serve  his  country 
well,  and  this  he  has  done. 


CONSERVATION  LEADERSHIP  OP 
IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  review  and  analysis  of  problems 
related  to  recreational  use  of  lands  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  is  contained 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  conservation  director  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May  3.  1959.  Mr.  Penfold,  who  is  a 
colleague  of  mine  on  the  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, has  outstanding  qualifications 
for  discussion  on  this  subject.  I  think 
many  Senators  will  benefit  from  the  in- 
formation he  provides  about  the  princi- 
pal factors  involved  in  better  use  of 
private  resources  for  sports  and  outdoor 
activities.  I  ask  consent  to  include  the 
article  in  the  body  of  the  Record  with 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Penfold's  article  is  based  on  a 
symposium  held  during  the  national 
convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
in  Philadelphia  last  month.  Besides  the 
discussion  of  conservation  issues,  the 
convention  took  action  on  important 
resolutions,  including  three  relating  to 
the  protection  of  anadromous  fish  runs 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

At  its  atmual  meetings,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  has  pioneered  many 
legislative  trails  by  action  it  has  taken 
on  resolutions.  Because  of  its  outstand- 
ing record  of  accomplishment  and  lead- 
ership, I  believe  there  is  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  action  taken  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  for  protection  of  the 
Columbia  River  fish  runs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  liave 
included  with  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  37th  annual 
convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
regarding  limitation  of  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority,  Nez  Perce  Dun, 
and  establishment  of  a  Salmon  River 
sanctuary. 

The  league  also  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  establishing  sound  practices  for 
use  and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  I  ask  consent  to  include  the 
resolutions  adopted  on  public  land  ad- 
ministration and  access  to  public  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows  : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,   1959] 
ToMORBOW's       Conservation — A       Geowino 

Population  and  Rxbtrictxs  Lands  Ckkatx 

Dn.Kifig* 

(By  J.  W.  Penfold) 

A  problem  of  ultimate  Importance  to  the 
futiu%  of  public  outdoor  recreation  was  the 
subject  of  pinpoint  discussion  at  the  recent 
37th  annual  convention  In  Philadelphia  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  A  day- 
long symposium  dealt  with  the  recreational 
use  of  private  lands  and  waters. 
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The  participants  represented  a  cross 
section  ot  VS.  geogn^ptkj  and  major  points 
of  view.  The  conclusion,  iinanlmously 
reached,  was  that  good  outdoor  manners,  a 
sportsman's  code  of  ethics  Involring  con- 
sistent, vigorous  self -discipline,  is  essential  to 
perpetuate  the  traditional  American  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt,  flah,  camp,  boat,  and  other- 
wise find  recreation.  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  In  the  outdoors. 

While  national  and  State  forests  and  parks, 
wildlife  refuges  and  others  public  lands,  pro- 
vide recreation  opportunity  for  increasing 
mlUlona  of  Americans,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  United  States  Is  in  private  ownership. 
Traditionally,  these  private  lands  and  waters 
have  contributed  a  major  portion  of  the  total 
available  recreation. 

For  example,  between  80  and  85  percent 
of  all  the  hunting  In  the  Nation  occurs  on 
privately  owned  lands  and  waters.  Even  In 
the  Northwest  Douglas-flr  region,  foxir  big 
game  animals  are  bagged  on  private  tree 
farms  for  every  one  taken  in  a  national 
forest. 

Ownership  of  wildlife  ia  vested  in  the 
States  in  their  sovereign  capacity  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  This  la  a 
cherished  principle  which  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land's Magna  Carta  of  1215  and  the  Charter 
of  the  Forest  2  years  later.  An  equally  cher- 
ished principle  Is  that  the  landowners  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  may  come 
upon  his  land  to  hunt  it.  As  our  population 
has  increased,  such  trespass  laws  have  be- 
come increasingly  restrictive. 

AMEKICANS    ARK    VRBAIV 

In  America  we  have  become  predominantly 
an  urban  people.  Whereas  a  half  century 
ago  about  50  percent  of  us  were  rural  dwell- 
ers, today  only  12  percent  can  t>e  so  clasalfied, 
and  the  percentage  decreiises  year  by  year. 
The  "wilderness  dwellers"  of  olden  times 
have  become  city  dwellers,  dependent  upon 
private  lands  for  most  of  their  outdoor 
recreation.  Moreover,  they  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  their  rural  neighbors 
and  so  develop  a  code  of  ethics  necessary  to 
get  along  with  them. 

Deterioration  In  landowner-sportsnum  re- 
lations has  been  accompanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  private  lands  posted  against  tres- 
paes.  In  Colorado  during  the  past  decade, 
tha  proportion  of  trout  streams  available  to 
the  public,  as  opposed  to  those  privately  con- 
trolled, has  decreased  from  90  percent  to  only 
60  percent.  During  the  same  period,  fishing 
preesure  quadrupled. 

As  sportsmen  pressure  concentrates  on  the 
remaining  open  areas,  the  bvirden  on  the 
landowner  of  Inconvenience,  loss  of  privacy, 
outright  sportsman -caused  damage  to  his 
proparty  becomes  insupportable.  Hs  gives 
up  and  posts  his  land  against  trespass.  Th* 
problem  is  again  compounded. 

Now  another  complicating  force  moves  in. 
An  Individual  or  a  group  with  adequate  fi- 
nances purchases  outright  or  leases  the  right 
to  hunt  or  fish  on  some  choice  land  or  water. 
They,  too.  poet  against  trespass  by  others, 
and  the  public's  rights  in  the  domains  of  fish 
and  wildlife  are  effectively  thwarted. 

Still  another  factor  must  be  recognized  and 
faced.  Vast  areas  of  public  lands  and  waters 
are  not  available  for  public  use  because 
access  to  them  Is  denied  by  Intervening  pri- 
vate lands.  Along  our  Atlantic,  gulf,  and 
Pacific  ooastlinee  there  remain  scant  areas 
for  public  access  and  use.  With  private  de- 
velopment constantly  adding  to  the  capital 
investment,  such  lands  are  soon  priced  out  of 
the  market  Insofar  aa  public  pvirchase  is  con- 
cerned. If  adequate  steps  are  not  taken  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  to  acquire  public  owner- 
ship of  key  areas  along  our  coasts,  it  will 
be  too  late.  The  vast  recreational  potentials 
of  our  coastal  waters  will  have  been  lost. 


Inland  the  same  problem  exists.  A  com- 
prehensive survey  in  Colorado  has  revealed 
the  shocking  fact  that  over  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  public  lands  are  denied  the  pub- 
lic by  strips  of  private  ranchlands  which  con- 
trol access.  Preliminary  studies  in  other  of 
the  public  land  States  demonstrate  com- 
parable problems  generally. 

The  total  problem  now  is  difficult 
enough.  But  projecting  It  Into  the  future 
points  up  the  fact  that  it  may  become  des- 
perate. Recreation  pressure  Is  developing  at 
a  fantastic  rate.  Lauranee  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  the  newly  established  national 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, pointed  this  out  in  his  keynote 
address  at  the  Izaak  Walton  League  conven- 
tion. He  attributed  the  Increase  to  four 
major  factors:  Increase  in  population  (3  mil- 
lion and  more  per  year) ,  more  leisure,  higher 
real  wages  and  greater  mobility  because  of 
improvement  in  transportation  facilities. 

Thus  there  are  more  and  more  people  with 
the  interest,  leisure,  and  finances  to  enjoy 
outdoor  America,  coupled  with  a  growing 
scarcity  of  areas  open  and  available  for  their 
lise.  The  full  scope  of  the  problem  will  get 
detailed  scrutiny  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
commission,  with  the  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  Federal  departments.  State 
agencies,  universities,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. The  commission  will  present  Its  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
States  late  in  1961.  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  programs  needed  to  assxire 
adequate  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  future  generations. 

Meanwhile  there  are  positive  programs 
under  way  which  offer  a  great  deal  of  hope. 
Foremost  of  thees  in  the  citizen's  mind  is 
public  acquisition  of  lands  for  recreational 
use:  national  and  SUte  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges and  management  areas,  access  points 
to  water-supply  reservoirs  and  to  coastal 
waters  come  to  mind.  Currently  before 
Congress  are  measures  to  establish  a  Cape 
Cod  National  Park,  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Indiana  Dunes.  National 
Monument  on  Lake  Michigan  and  others. 

HXXD   IS   TOO   BU 

Important  as  such  areas  are,  they  can 
never  reach  the  niunber  required  or  the 
geographical  dlstribuUon  to  satisfy  the  need. 
Moreover,  there  is  powerful  resistance  to 
taking  sizable  areas  off  the  tax  rolls,  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  public  must 
look  elsewhere  as  welL 

State  game  and  flsh  agencies  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  made  subetantlal 
gains  in  acquiring  right-of-way  across  pri- 
vate lands  to  shores  of  lakes  and  along 
streams  for  fishermen.  Some  of  these  have 
been  obtained  without  compensation  to  the 
landowner  other  than  the  assurance  of  rea- 
sonable supervision  of  the  sportsmen  by 
the  State  agency.  More  often,  there  has 
been  some  financial  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory to  the  landowner. 

This  latter  approach  to  the  problem  rec- 
ognizes another  principle,  which  will  be- 
come increasingly  important  in  the  years 
ahead  as  population  grows,  industry  ex- 
pands and  cities  sprawl  outward,  engulfing 
farms,  ranches  and  space  Just  to  accommo- 
date people.  The  principle  has  been  called 
"multiple-use."  the  practical  theory  aiul 
practice  that  land  and  water  can  serve  more 
than  one  beneficial  use  at  the  same  time. 

This  principle,  applied  deliberately  to 
major  portions  of  our  geography  today, 
whereas  in  the  past  it  was  a  matter  of 
course,  offers  the  single  greatest  hope. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  UA  lands  and 
waters  in  private  ownership  produce  agri- 
cultxiral  crops,  forage  for  Uvestock.  trees  tar 
lumber  and  pulp  and  other  products  of  prims 
commercial  value.     In  addition,  with  mini- 


mum outlay,  they  can  and  do  produce  wild- 
life crops  and  recreational  opportunities  of 
Importance  to  the  public.  Why  not  recogniae 
this  truth  and  act  on  it  in  positive  fashion? 

The  major  obstacle  to  this  appears  to  be 
the  sportsman  himself.  He  is  apt  to  beat 
his  chest  and  complain  that  free  hunting 
and  fishing  are  among  the  great  freedoms 
Of  America.  Oranted,  but  like  all  the  other 
freedoms,  their  maintenance  exacts  a  price 
in  self -discipline  as  well  as  other  Inescapa- 
ble, material  costs.  The  sportsman  happily, 
<»>  grudgingly,  pays  a  minimum  license  fee 
to  hunt  or  fish  and  thereby  supports  pro- 
grams of  fish  hatcheries,  bird  farms  and  law 
enforcement  activities.  Is  It  a  great  step 
to  approve  programs  which  will  assxu^  areas 
where  he  may  exercise  his  skill  with  rod  or 
gun? 

We  think  it  Is  no  great  step  because  the 
sportsman  has  already  proved  that  he  will. 
for  a  type  of  special  privilege,  purchase  or 
lease  prime  fishing  or  hunting  areas  for  his 
exclusive  use,  or  utilize  commercial  fishing 
or  shooting  preserves  for  his  sporting 
experience. 

Through  public  programs,  with  minimum 
unit  costs,  major  portions  of  the  Nation's 
total  of  private  lands  and  waters  can  be 
opened  for  public  use.  Through  such  pro- 
grams, also,  a  high  degree  of  scientific  man- 
agement can  be  achieved,  thereby  assuring 
an  optlmimi  production  of  wildlife  In  rela- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  prime  com- 
mercial production  of  the  lands.  The  land- 
owner, the  sportsman  and  the  State  wild- 
life agency  In  partnership  can  assure  this 
portion  of  a  worthwhile  outdoor  future. 

OVTOOOa  MANNZBS 

But  none  of  these  several  types  of  posi- 
tive programs  wlU  get  the  needed  Job  done, 
if  good  outdoor  manners,  that  is.  good 
sportsmanship.  Is  not  the  prime  ingredient. 
The  careless,  surly  gunner  is  not  welooms 
back  at  the  commercial  shooting  preserve. 
He  Is  not  good  business  for  the  proprietor. 
A  couple  of  his  type  and  the  most  generous 
of  private  landowners  will  cancel  his  ar- 
rangement with  the  authorities  and  post 
his  land.  The  thoughtless,  perhaps  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant,  sportsman  is  not 
much  of  a  cut  ahead.  A  broken-down 
fence,  trampled  crops  or  a  woodlot  fire  are 
Just  as  damaging,  whether  deliberate  or  not. 

Nor  is  the  sportsman  the  sole  offender. 
Just  check  on  the  rubbish  left  by  the  Sun- 
day picnickers  in  any  city  park,  or  add 
up  the  number  of  picnic  tables  and  benches 
broken  up  for  firewood  during  a  summer 
season. 

The  participants  of  the  symposiima  at  tli* 
Walton  convention  represented  sportsmen. 
the  public,  public  ageiu:ies  and  landowner 
Interests  and  they  seemed  to  agree  on  on* 
major  truth.  If  the  sn^ll  percentage  of  the 
outdoor  recreation-seeking  public  which  is 
the  actual  offender  will  not  correct  its  un- 
speakable outdoor  manners  It  does  not  mat- 
ter much  In  the  long  run  what  else  we  try  to 
do  to  perpetuate  the  best  of  outdoor 
America.  We  ahall  lose  it  and  its  oppor- 
tunities for  wholesome,  valuable  recreation. 

RxsoLTmoif  8.  AifADKOMotrs  Tan  Rescabch 
nv  Columbia  Basot 

Whereas  existing  and  proposed  dams  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  and  other  western 
streams  for  power,  flood  control,  irrigation 
and  navigation  Jeopardize  the  preservaUon 
and  perpetuation  of  anxulromous  fish  runs 
of  vast  commercial  and  recreation  impor- 
tance: and 

Whereas  present  lack  of  knowledge  oon- 
eernlng  adequate  and  successful  means  for 
passing  the  young  and  adult  of  such  migrat- 
ing species  over  such  obstacles  empbastass   , 
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the  critleal  need  for  accelerated  research  Into 
this  pressing  problem:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  in  37th.  annual  convention  aasem- 
bled  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  thia  25th  day  of 
April  1959,  That  Congr«s  be  urged  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Coltunbla  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  to  expedite  research  lead- 
ing to  early  solution  of  flsh  passage  prob- 
lems. 


Resolution  IS,  Fedcxal  Powxa  Commission 

AUTHORITT 

Whereas  the  Coordination  Act  provides 
procedures  whereby  Congress  which  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  people  for  its  ac- 
tions, may  be  assured  of  having  before  it, 
during  consideration  of  any  Federal  water 
development  project,  full  information  re- 
garding the  effects  which  such  project  would 
have  on  flsh,  wildlife,  and  related  recreation 
resources;  and 

Whereas  such  procedures  enable  Congress 
to  make  its  decision  with  respect  to  such  a 
project  In  terms  of  all  the  public  values  in- 
volved; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  a 
regulatory  agency  established  by  Congress 
and  not  responsible  directly  to  the  people  for 
its  actions,  has  authority  to  issue  licenses 
for  the  construction  of  non-Federal  water  de- 
velopment projects  and  may  issue  such  li- 
censes without  regard  to  their  effect  on  flsh, 
wildlife  and  related  recreation  resources; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
in  fact  demonstrated  a  disregard  for  the 
anadromous  fish  runs  of  the  Columbia  River 
system,  for  example,  when  it  urged  construc- 
tion of  the  Nez  Perce  Dam,  stating  that  the 
fisheries  presented  no  problem  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary  pre- 
sented by  all  Federal  and  SUte  fisheries 
authorities  concerned;  and 

Whereas  there  are  proposed  a  number  of 
non-Federal  projects  which  may  come  before 
the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion  for  licensing 
and  which,  if  coj;>structed,  might  obliterate  a 
major  portion  of  the  remaining  anadromous 
flsh  runs  of  the  Columbia  River  system;  and 

Whereas  fish,  wildlife  and  related  resources 
on  other  waters  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  similarly  affected  under  existing 
practices :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  in  37th  annual  convention  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this  ZSth  day  of 
April  1959.  That  it  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  full  consideration  and 
effective  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources In  exercise  of  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion functions,  through  enactment  of  leg- 
islation embracing  the  principles  of  S.  1420,  or 
In  otherwise  restricting  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  so  as  to  retain  to 
Congress  alone  the  power  to  destroy  irre- 
placeable fish  and  wildlife  resources,  if  such 
action  is  deemed  necessary  in  the  broad  gen- 
eral interest. 

RxsoLunoN  10,  Nxz  Pzacc  Dam 
Whereas  the  greatest  threat  to  the  runs  of 
salmon  entering  the  Snake  River,  a  tributary 
to  the  Columbia,  is  a  dam  known  as  Nes 
Perce  below  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
River  with  the  Imnaha  River  in  Oregon  and 
the  Salmon  River  In  Idaho;  and 

Whereas  Nez  Perce  Dam,  because  of  its 
height  of  approximately  700  feet,  the  fluctu- 
ating pool  level  of  over  100  feet  and  Itt 
proximity  to  the  major  salmon  and  steelhead 
producing  streams,  the  Salmon  and  Imnaha 
Rivers  present  such  problems  that  it  is  op- 
posed by  every  flshery  agency  both  State  and 
Federal  in  the  Paclflc  Northwest;  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  dam  being  so 
near  to  the  point  of  Inflow  of  the  three  major 
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water  sources  namely,  the  Snake  River, 
Salmon  River,  and  Imnaha  River,  presents 
serious  problems  never  before  encountered 
in  fish  passage;  and 

Whereas  no  biologist  or  flshery  engineer 
that  has  spoken  on  this  subject  can  point  to 
any  device  or  plan  that  offers  a  solution  to 
the  flsh  passage  problem  at  Nez  Perce  Dam; 
and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  TJB. 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  studying  the  308 
Review  Report  of  the  Master  Water  Control 
Plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  of  Review  has  been 
urged  by  certain  groups  to  alter  the  program 
of  the  division  engineer  and  Include  Nez 
Perce  Dam  In  said  master  control  plan  on  a 
delayed  schedule:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  this  ZSth  day  of  ApHl  1959, 
That  we  again  reassert  our  unalterable  op- 
position to  Nez  Perce  Dam  on  any  schedule; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  forthwith  appoint 
a  committee  to  present  this  and  other  reso- 
lutions bearing  on  the  Snake  River  area  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
U.S.  Army  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 

Resolution  18,  Salmon  Rtvxs  Sanctuaet 

Whereas  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho  is  ths 
most  important  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  now  available  to  migratory  fishes, 
particularly  spring  Chinook  salmon  and  sum- 
mer run  steelhead  trout;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
these  runs  of  fish  which  are  so  Important 
both  recreatlonally  and  commercially  that 
no  dam  be  constructed  that  will  obstruct 
their  passage  either  up  or  downstream;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  ever-present  threat  of 
such  construction  unless  Congress  declares 
the  Salmon  River  a  flsh  sanctuary:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  convention  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  this  ZSth  day  of  April  1959. 
That  Congress  be  urged  to  declare  the  Sal- 
mon River  of  Idaho  a  fish  sanctuary,  forbid- 
ding the  construction  of  any  dam  thereon  or 
on  the  Snake  River  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Salmon  that  will  prevent  successful  pas- 
sage up  and  downstream  of  spring  Chinook 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout. 

Resolution  20,  Public  Land  Administration 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
has  been  delegated  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  approximately  178  million 
acres  of  public  land  in  the  United  States  not 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  these  public 
lands  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes progressively  greater  as  the  increasing 
population  demands  more  water,  recreation, 
timber,  livestock,  and  other  resoiirces  of  the 
public  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  laws,  regulations,  and 
appropriations  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  have  been  Influ- 
enced by  special  interest  pressures  and  do 
not  provide  a  sound  multiple-use  program 
or  adequate  protection  of  the  basic  soil  and 
water  resources;  and 

Whereas  abusive  land  management  prac- 
tices, primarily  overgrazing,  have  often  re- 
sulted in  depletion  of  vegetative  resources, 
destroyed  watershed  and  recreational  vtilues, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  produce  timber,  livestock,  wild- 
life, and  other  wealth;   and 

Whereas  some  commerclaL  users  of  public 
lands  have  effectively  restricted  public  ac- 
cess to  said  lands  for  recreation  and  other 
lawful  purposes  through  closure  of  roads  and 
trails  upon  their  adjacent  private  lands: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Retolved  by  t?u  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  That  the  Secretary  of  Interior  ex.> 
erclse  all  existing  authority  to  initiate  a 
sound  multiple-use  land  management  pro- 
gram, resolve  the  many  grazing  and  access 
problems  upon  the  public  lands,  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  the  legislation  and 
appropriations  required  to  fulfill  that  ob- 
jective. 

Resolution  11,  Accxss  to  Public  Lands 

Whereas  recent  field  studies  in  Colorado 
and  Oregon  have  shown  that  the  public  in 
many  Instances  is  denied  access  to  substan- 
tial acreages  of  Federal  public  lands  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  other  lawful  recreation 
purposes  where  such  Federal  public  lands  are 
surrounded  by  private  land  holdings  or  where 
private  land  holdings  separate  such  Federal 
public  lands  from  existing  and  recognized 
public  thoro\ighfares;    and 

Whereas  this  condition  prevents  public 
tise  and  enjoyment  of  these  public  land  re- 
sources, for  which  there  is  an  ever-growing 
need,  and  may  seriously  limit  necessary  har- 
vest and  Impede  proper  management  of  fish 
and  wildlife   resources;    and 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  that  the  same 
condition,  in  varying  degrees,  exists  in  other 
States  embracing  extensive  Federal  land 
holdings:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  37th  annual  convention  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  AprU  25,  1959, 
That  it  request  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  respectively,  to  investigate  the 
problems  to  determine  its  magnitude,  to  ap- 
praise the  effectiveness  of  programs  which 
may  be  underway  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
to  determine  what  further  action  should  be 
taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  these  lands;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  request  the  Governors  of  the  States 
Involved  to  institute  comparable  studies 
through  appropriate  State  agencies.  » 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  th« 
May  issue  of  Farm  Journal  has  Just 
reached  the  newsstands  and  Its  more 
than  3  million  subscribers  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  issue  contains  a  sur> 
vey  of  the  agricultural  economists  of  our 
49  land-grant  colleges  which  deserves 
careful  consideration  and  evaluation  by, 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

John  Strohm,  a  highly  respected  agrl* 
cultural  writer  from  Woodstock,  111.,  con- 
ducted the  survey  and  he  reports  that 
four  out  of  five  economists  say  that — 
first,  any  laws  further  hamstringing  the 
free  market  will  hurt  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  and  the  Nation;  second,  leg- 
islation has  not  and  cannot  solve  the 
farm  problem,  although  the  right  kind 
might  help.  But  few  economists  believe 
we  have  had  the  right  kind  in  the  past, 
and  most  are  pessimistic  about  getting 
it  in  the  future;  third;  schemes  in  foreign 
coimtries  to  guarantee  all  f aimers  a  fair 
income  have  been  costly  failures;  and 
fourth,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
not  out  of  date — there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  free  market. 

He  quotes  the  comment  of  a  university  ^ 
of  Oeorgia  economist  who  said: 

Z  doubt  that  legislation  of  the  type  we've 
had  wm  help.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  1« 
adds  to  the  problem.  * 
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It  vividly  points  up  the  need  for  an  in- 
cisive analysis  of  existing  farm  proRrams 
which  history  has  proven  to  be  inelTec- 
tive.  The  time  is  here  and  now  for  Con- 
gress to  take  definitive  action  and  make 
the  necessary  revision  of  obsolete  farm 
laws. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
commented  on  the  Farm  Journal  poll  of 
farmers,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
Issue  of  the  magazine.  Questionnaires 
returned  by  10.000  farmers  in  all  the 
States  again  indicate  that  8  out  of  10 
farmers  favor  the  objectives  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  providing  more  freedom 
lor  farmers  and  less  Oovemment  restric- 
tion. I  hope  that  each  Senator  will  take 
time  to  examine  the  report,  especially  the 
returns  from  his  home  State. 

Without  exception,  the  majority  of 
fanners  in  every  State  replying  to  this 
poll,  favor  the  general  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  administration,  a  position 
which  I  know  is  shared  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  might  well  ask  the 
question:  Why  is  Congress  delaying  any 
longer? 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  these  two 
surveys  of  farmers  and  nonpartisan  agri- 
cultural economists  of  our  land-grant 
colleges  reemphasized  the  need  for  de- 
velopment of  new  farm  legislation  which 
will  benefit  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  frank  response  by  some  of  the 
leading  agricultural  minds  in  the  world — 
farmers  and  educators — deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Farm  Journal  surveys  in  their 
entirety  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  surveys 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Farm  Jotirnal.  May  1969] 

Can  New  I.aws  Solve  thx  Fauk  Pboblzm? 

(By  John  Strohm) 

ThoM  questions  you  see  at  the  extreme 
right  were  part  of  a  list  that  I  recently 
sent  to  agrlcxUtural  economists  at  every  one 
of  o\ir  49  land  grant  colleges. 

I  wanted  to  know  what  these  economic 
doctors  had  to  say  about  our  farm  problem, 
and  what  they  thought  of  congressional  ef- 
forts to  solve  It. 

X  iselleve  that  the  answers  I  got  back  (from 
87  of  the  49)  wUl  shock  a  lot  of  Congressmen. 
Because  four  out  of  five  economists  say 
that— 

Any  laws  further  hamstringing  the  free 
market  wUl  hurt  the  farmer,  the  consumer, 
and  the  Nation. 

Legislation  has  not  and  cannot  solve  the 
farm  problem,  although  the  right  kind  might 
help.  But  few  economists  believe  we've  had 
the  right  kind  In  the  past,  and  most  are  pessi- 
mistic about  getting  It  In  the  future. 

Schemes  In  foreign  countries  to  guarantee 
•11  farmers  a  fair  Income  have  been  costly 
failures. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  out 
of  date — there  is  no  subeUtute  for  the  free 
market. 

"I  doubt  that  legislation  of  the  type  we've 
had  will  help,"  warns  a  University  of  Georgia 
economiet.  "On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  addc 
to  the  problem." 

■  r 


How  would  the  economists  do  It  then? 
Three  specific  proposals  bobbed  up  in  most 
of  their  replies: 

1.  Bring  capacity  to  produce  Into  balance 
with  markets  by  shifts  in  land  use  and  migra- 
tion out  of  agrlcxilture. 

a.  Oet  Oovemment  out  of  agrlc\iltiire. 

3.  Put  agriculture  on  the  same  basis  as 
business  and  Industry  from  the  standpoint 
of  price  protection. 

A  University  of  Nebraska  econonUst  puts 
It  this  way:  "We  need  more  energetic  policies 
to  adjust  land  use  and  remove  people  from 
low-income,  labor  surplus  areas." 

Which  farm  programs  have  worked  best? 
Sugar  and  wool  by  a  wide  margin,  say  the 
economists.  But  moet  pointed  out  the  rea- 
son: the  U.S.  Imports  both  commodities  and 
therefore  is  trying  to  stimulate  domestic 
production. 

Which  have  been  the  worst  failures? 
Wheat  and  cotton  won  this  dubious  distinc- 
tion. Unwise  legislation  has  piled  up  un- 
manageable surpluses,  lost  markets  and  de- 
layed badly  needed  adjustments,  they  said. 

By  an  overwhelming  margin,  they  agree 
that  our  free  market  system,  with  Its  weak- 
nesses, is  still  vastly  superior  to  any  de- 
veloi>ed  anywhere  in  the  world.  Only  two 
think  that  the  cooperative  marketing  sys- 
tems of  the  Scandinavian  countries  might  be 
better. 

"Producers  now  selling  In  relatively  free 
markets  have  probably  fared  at  least  as  well 
as  those  selling  in  government-supported 
markets,"  says  a  University  of  California 
economist.  "Adjustments  under  free  market 
conditions  tend  to  be  more  severe  but  usually 
occur  more  quickly." 

All  economists  warn  that  govertunent 
gxiaranteed  prices  Inevitably  bring  regula- 
tions over  production,  although  few  feel  that 
farmers  recognize  this  fact. 

Has  Congress  learned  anything  from  the 
failures  of  the  past?  The  economists  aren't 
sure.  A  majority  feel  that  farmers  will  have 
less  freedom  to  plan,  plant,  and  sell  in  the 
next  6  to  10  years.  They  predict  we'll  have 
farm  programs  and  controls  with  us  for  a 
long  time. 

WHAT    FASM    ECONOMISTS    SAT 

1.  Can  legislation  solve  the  farm  prob- 
lem? Yes,  2  percent;  no,  46  percent;  right 
kind  can  help.  50  percent;  maybe,  3  percent. 

2.  Have  Government  attempts  to  raise 
prices  hiu"t  cw  helped  farmers?  Hurt.  38 
percent;  helped,  38  percent;  hurt  and  helped, 
24  percent. 

3.  Some  people  argue  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  Is  out  of  date.  Agree. 
3  percent;  disagree,  94  percent;  both  3  per- 
cent. 

4.  In  foreign  countries  that  have  fixed 
farm  prices  and  controlled  production,  are 
farmers  better  off  financially  as  a  result? 
Yes.  6  percent;  no.  94  percent.  Do  consumers 
there  pay  more  or  less  for  food.  If  you  In- 
clude taxes  they  pay  for  subsidies?  More, 
86  percent;  less.  9%  percent;  same,  4>/4  per- 
cent. 

6.  In  your  opinion,  will  U.S.  farmers  have 
more  or  less  freedom  to  plant  and  sell  in  the 
next  5  to  10  years  than  they've  had?  More. 
19  percent;  less,  47  i)ercent;  same.  34  percent. 

(From  the  Farm  Jotirnal,  April  1969] 
The  Fabm  Plan  You  Voted  Fob 
(By  Claude  W.  Olfford) 
Eight   out   of   ten  Farm  Jotirnal   readers 
want  lower  price  supports  and  fewer  con- 
trols in  the  future — Instead  of  higher  price 
supports  and  strict  controls. 

And  more  than  half  (65  percent)  want 
the  Oovemment  to  get  clear  out. 

That's  the  way  farmers  votad  who  mailed 
in  ballots  printed  on  page  41  in  the  Febru- 


ary   issue.    The   article    accompanying   the 
ballot  sized  up  the  situation  this  way: 

Farm  productive  capacity  is  racing  ahead 
faster  than  the  growth  in  population  and 
demand.  This  tightens  the  squeeze  on  farm 
prices.  At  the  same  Ume,  support  pro- 
grams are  piling  up  Government  surpluses 
at  an  alarming  rate.  So.  the  article  asked, 
which  of  five  general  directions  (see  choices 
left  and  below)  do  you  think  future  Gov- 
ernment price  support  policy  should  take? 

Results  from  the  first  lO.CXX)  ballots 
mailed  by  farmers  show  that  78  percent 
favor  the  first  3  choices — each  of  which 
calls  for  less  support  and  more  freedom 
than  past  or  present  support  progranu.  By 
all  odds  the  moet  popular  choice  is  to  chuck 
all  supports  and  get  the  Government  clear 
out — let  farmers'  own  decisions  and  man- 
agement ability  determine  who'd  produce 
what. 

This  poll  reveals  that  the  South's  Farm 
Journal  readers  are  no  longer  the  high  price 
support  and  strict  control  advocates  they 
were  once  assumed  to  be.  Midwestern 
SUtes  gave  high  price  supports  a  larger  vote 
than  the  other  three  regions — but  still  only 
one  Midwestern  farmer  out  of  five  favors 
90  to  100  percent  of  parity.  It  may  surprise 
you  that  lowans.  who  are  often  held  up  as 
typical  of  all  farmers,  are  less  inclined  to 
"kick  the  Government  out"  than  farmers  In 
any  other  State. 

Among  the  different  commodities,  farmers 
specializing  in  either  poultry,  beef,  or  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  the  moet  Inclined  to 
chuck  8upp>ort«.  Wheatgrowers  and  feed 
grain  producers  are  least  disposed  to  do 
this — although  nearly  half  of  them  think 
It's  the  thing  to  do. 

How  dependable  are  these  figures?  Stat- 
isticians say.  they're  sound.  The  ballot 
tabulations  were  checked  in  these  ways: 

Tentative  percentages  were  figured  after 
the  first  2,000  balloU  were  counted.  These 
percentages  proved  highly  accurate  when 
10.000  had  been  tabulated. 

Farm  Journal  statisticians  say  that  count- 
ing several  thousand  more  ballots  wouldn't 
change  the  regional  and  national  percentage 
figures  except  possibly  by  one  or  two  points 
here  and  there.  Percentage  figures  from  the 
small  States  with  fewer  farms  have  the  best 
possibility   of   being   nonrepresentative. 

The  results  are  a  pretty  good  barometer  of 
farm  thinking  acroas  the  Nation  for  these 
reasons: 

Farm  Journal's  clrculaUon — a  whopping 
3.1  million — covers  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  ballots  mailed  is  amazingly 
close  to  the  proportion  of  circulation  In  each 
State — there  was  no  "run  on  the  ballot  box" 
from  one  State  or  region  to  upset  the  final 
percentages. 

When  the  vote  of  readers  Is  adjtisted  for 
the  actual  number  of  farms  in  ecu:h  region 
(1954  census  figures),  the  final  percentages 
are  almost  Identical  to  the  ones  from  our 
sample.  The  difference:  3  percent  more  in 
favor  of  the  "no  support"  choice,  and  1  per- 
cent fewer  in  favor  of  "high  supports." 

As  a  further  check,  a  14-State  survey  was 
made  among  fathers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture students — some  Farm  Journal  readers, 
and  some  not.  Eight  out  of  ten  (82  percent) 
favored  the  first  three  choices  (compared 
with  78  percent  by  mall). 

This  poll  also  checks  cloeely  with  a  survey 
made  In  the  December  1967  Farm  Journal 
when  60  percent  of  the  readers  responding 
voted  that  the  Government  should  get  clear 
out  of  fanning. 

Age  makes  little  difference  In  the  attitude 
of  the  readers  voting.  The  slight  difference 
Is  that  young  farmers  in  the  20-  to  30-year- 
old  bracket  and  farmers  60  and  oVer  are 
sUgbtly  more  In  favor  of  lower  supports  and 
fewer  controls. 

Two  ballots  were  returned  from  Alaska,  on* 
by  a  haygrower  and  one  by  a  potato  grower — 
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both  voted  for  no  supports.  One  Illinois 
comgrower  mailed  his  ballot  from  Canada. 
The  oldest  voter  was  an  Idaho  wheatgrower 
at  an  even  100  years.  Five  said  their  moet 
important  farm  product  la  "children." 

How  THE  United  States  Voted  on  :rHB  Fnra 
Choices 

No  supports,  no  controls,  no  floors;  free 
market  prices;  get  the  government  clear  out. 
55  percent. 

Emergency  supports  to  prevent  disaster 
from  a  huge  crop  or  sudden  loss  of  market*; 
floors  set  at.  say,  50  percent  of  p&ritj,  or 
75  percent  of  the  average  3-year  market 
price.    No  controls,  15  percent. 

Adjustment  supports  such  as  90  percent  of 
the  average  3-year  market  price.  Permits 
gradual  adjustment  to  normal  markets.  Mod- 
erate production  control  when  necessry  to 
ease  adjustments.  8  percent. 

High  price  supports — 90  to  100  percent  of 
parity.  Cross -compliance  and  tight  produc- 
tion controls  to  restrict  output  to  available 
markets — bushel-and-pound  allotments  to 
limit  what  you  oould  sell,  14  percent. 

Production  payments — let  markets  fall, 
then  pay  farmers  in  cash  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  the 
support  level.  Extend  supports  to  perish- 
ables, such  as  beef,  pork,  eggs  and  fruit. 
Strict  bushel-and-pound  controls  to  hold 
down  costs  of  the  program.  8  percent. 
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INPLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  before  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  there  appeared  as  a 
witness  Ralph  Cordlner,  who  at  one  time 
was  in  the  Government  service  in  war- 
time and  thereafter.  He  testified  on  Sen- 
ate bill  215.  In  the  April  30  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  appeared  a 
rather  interesting  editorial  entitled  "How 
Not  To  Control  Inflation,"  which  bears 
on  the  bill,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How     KOT     To     CONTBOL     ZmXATTOIT 

An  Instructive  example  of  upside  down  eco- 
nomic thinking  is  on  display  in  the  Senate 


Antitrust  subcommittee.  The  group,  headed 
by  Senator  Kstaxjvbi,  Is  holding  hearings  on 
Senator  O'Mahonxt's  bill  to  require  com- 
panies in  concentrated  industries  to  give  the 
Government  advance  notice — and  Jtistlflca- 
tlon — of  any  price  increases. 

Consider,  to  begin  with,  this  notion  o*  con- 
centration. What  doee  it  mean?  It  is  1^- 
parently  supposed  to  mean  that  some  com- 
panies in  industries  like  autoe  and  steel  are 
so  powerful  they  can  administer  prices  with- 
out regard  to  market  forces. 

This  assumption  overlooks  some  rather 
plain  facta.  There  are  many  steel  companies, 
big,  medium  and  small,  and  they  are  highly 
competitive.  And  there  are  few  places  where 
competition  is  fiercer  than  in  the  auto  indus- 
try— competition  among  the  big  three  and 
between  divisions  of  them,  and  formidable 
new  competition  from  smaller  firms  and  for- 
eign makers.  So  it  Just  does  not  seem  rea- 
■onable  to  contend  that  these  industries  are 
impervious  to  market  torceB;  they  are  in  fact 
propelled  by  them. 
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Wtll,  tlita.  why  don'l  iu«h  prloM  «om« 
down  la  p«rlo(U  ol  lowtr  (ltm»&df  On* 
MMW«r  U  %hat  aom*  tt**!  prioM  ww«  r«« 
tfuctd  iMt  ywur,  mMI  thai  wh*l  Mnouatod  %o 
Nduoltoa  la  ttrtoui  forma  of  »btorpt4oa  wm 
fairly  prvftlMii  Bui  lo  iht  Mitai  thai 
prtew  aldat  oom*  down  hmmt*,  a  ilmpl*  m- 
plaaatloa  u  thai  wafM  ar«  not  parmltlad 
to  dMltaa  la  raapoaM  to  lowar  damaad;  auto 
wa|«t,  for  laatano*,  aotually  want  up  during 
tha  racaaaloa. 

Aayway,  ooaoantratlon  can  only  ba  a  rala* 
tlva  thing.  If  thara  la  any  oonoantratlon  in 
Industry,  it  la  nagllglbla  oomparad  to  tha 
obvloua  oonoantratlon  of  powar  In  labor 
unlona.  Uniona  oan  shut  down  whole  In- 
duatrlaa,  and  thay  oan  and  do  admlnlstar 
wag*  lavala  without  regard  to  market  oon- 
dltlona.  That  la  aheer  monopoly  i>ower; 
thara  la  nothing  like  It  in  auppoaedly  con- 
aantrated  Induatrlea. 

8o  here  la  the  tubcommlttee  atudloualy 
looking  for  concentration  In  the  wrong  places, 
•nd  not  looking  In  the  right  ones. 

But  thar*  la  mora,  or  parhapa  laaa,  than 
that  In  the  approach  of  thU  bill.  Its  aim. 
of  oourae,  la  to  combat  Inflation  by  at  laaat 
throwing  the  glare  of  publicity  on  propoaad 
price  Increases.  Senator  O'Mahonkt  denlea 
It  la  a  price-control  bill,  but  It  does  not  take 
a  fevered  Imagination  to  see  that  It  polnta 
In  that  direction. 

Suppose  the  bill  were  law  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  were  empowered  to  conduct  hearings 
on  proposed  price  Increases.  Suppose  the 
Government  didn't  like  the  price  increases 
under  study  and  could  not  persuade  the 
companies  to  hold  the  line.  What  Is  the 
Government  to  do?  The  next  step  would 
be  to  get  the  power  to  forbid  the  Increaaea. 
Naturally. 

And  this  would  be  to  plunge  headlong 
Into  one  of  the  oldest  of  economic  fallacies. 
Price  controls  are  not  an  answer  to  InHatlon 
becaxise  price  Increases  are  not  a  cause  of 
Inflation;  at  the  most  they  may  be  an  effect 
of  Inflation.  The  prime  source  of  Inflation 
Is  not  hard  to  find;  It  Is  In  persistent  Federal 
budget  deficits  financed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  swell  the  money  supply.  Mr.  KxrAuvxa 
Mid  Mr.  O'Mahonxt,  though,  seem  uninter- 
ested in  looking  in  that  pUce  either. 

In  addition.  Imposing  tbese  controls  In 
peacetime  would  have  serious  and  unpleas- 
ant consequences.  It  would  Introduce  new 
rigidities  Into  an  economy  already  suffering 
from  the  rigidity  of  administered  wages,  and 
constitute  another  new  depressant  on  sound 
economic  growth.  It  would  be  putting  the 
world  on  notice  that  the  United  States  had 
decided  to  abandon  the  market  economy 
which  haa  made  It  thrive. 

At  tbls  moment   there  is  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  tnat  the  OliCahoney  bill  will  pass  this 
year.    But  It  Is  nonetheless  Important  both 
\     as  a  study  In  futility  and  as  a  warning  that 
^  if  Inflation  Is  permitted  to  grow,  more  sucb 

proposals    will    be    forthcoming.      And    that 
one  of  them  may  pass. 

The  need  to  control  inflation  la  indeed 
urgent.  The  way  to  control  it,  however,  is 
not  to  regiment  the  people.  It  is  to  control 
the  Oovemnoent. 


DEATH  OP  SroNEY  N.  GUBIN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  an  outstandingly  capable  and 
devoted  public  servant.  His  many 
friends  and  associates  are  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  untimely  passing  of  Sidney 
N.  Oubin  while  on  duty  in  the  Commod- 
ity Stabilization  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

It  wa«  my  privilege  and  that  of  many 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  during 
more  than  two  decades  to  have  the  great 


bengflt  of  tht  wlidom  and  ouUUndlnf 
oapftbUlty  of  thii  gmlngnUy  quftllfltd  and 
d*dle«(td  pubUo  Mrvant.  RU  wm  an 
uauBUftl  tMtnt  In  tht  fltld  of  Mrrloul- 
tunJ  toonomloi.  Probably  no  othtr  in- 
dividual waa  10  wall  vartad  in  tha  hiatoryi 
tha  applicability  and  tha  afTaeta  of  farm 
lagialation,  partioularly  thOM  afraeting 
atrioultural  prioa  lupporta  and  prtoa  In- 
fluenoint  oparationa,  aa  waa  Bid  Oubin. 

Mr.  Oubln'a  graat  ability  to  analyaa 
legialatlon  and  understand  what  the  eon- 
sequence*  would  be  was  of  immeasurable 
value  to  several  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. In  his  years  aa  a  civil  servant. 
Sidney  Oubin  served  outstandingly  and 
was  as  devoted  and  dedicated  to  one 
Secretary  as  to  another.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  he  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  country  while  on  foreign 
missions.  He  waa  held  in  very  high 
esteem  not  only  by  a  host  of  his  own 
coimtrymetl,  but  also  by  the  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  with  whom  he 
sat  around  the  international  conference 
tables  on  agricultural  matters. 

Sidney  Qubin's  philosophy  was  one 
which  might  well  be  emulated  by  many 
of  us.  His  was  a  philosophy  of  always 
doing  his  best,  cheerfully,  and  without 
the  necessity  or  desire  of  the  limelight, 
of  following  the  precepts  of  honesty  and 
Integrity.  To  his  bereaved  family  we 
offer  our  profound  sympathies. 


ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  J.  KAISER. 
JR.,  AT  RECENT  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Jr.,  vice  president. 
Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  was  asked  to 
make  a  major  address  at  the  recent  In- 
ternational Press  Congress  held  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Columbia.  Mo., 
as  a  part  of  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  university.  This  is  the  world's  first 
school  of  Journalism. 

Attending  the  International  Press 
Congress  were  leading  Journalists  from 
more  than  SO  countries  including  the 
United  States.  Ghana.  India.  Jai>an, 
Israel,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Cube,  Turkey, 
Prance.  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands 
were  other  countries  represented.    Byron 

Price,  fonner  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  served  as 
director  general  of  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  wsis  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  good  service  of 
journalism  and  journalists  throughout 
the  world. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner 
meeting  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Kaiser,  was  the  only  nonjour- 
nalist  invited  to  address  the  delegates. 
This  young  Industrialist  called  upon  the 
Journalists  of  the  free  world  to  face  up 
to  the  challenge  of  communism  and 
seize  the  Initiative  from  the  Conmnmlsts. 

He  said  the  free  press  of  the  world  can 
do  this  by  giving  life  and  force  to  the 
ideal  of  individual  liberty.  He  urged 
the  delegates  to  form  an  alliance  among 
the  free  press  representatives  of  the 
world  and  adopt  a  long-range  program 
to  carry  the  battle  of  ideas  to  the  Com- 
munists. 


X  Mk  un*al<aoui  ooniant  that  Mr. 
Xalaar'a  addraia  ba  printad  In  tha 
lUcoaa, 

Thara  batnt  no  obJacUon,  tha  addraai 
wu  ordarad  to  ba  printad  in  thi  Ricom, 
aa  follows: 

PAarNMSMV  roa  *  Van  WoaLa 

Lmi  than  too  ytart  ago,  a  Mnall  group  of 
msn  earn*  together  la  a  hall  in  Philadelphia 
and  signed  Into  being  a  paper  oalltd  the 
Declaration  of  Independenoa.  Upon  the 
principle  of  this  dooumtnt.  the  American 
people  choet  to  build  this  Katlon.  Wt  de- 
clared ourselves  an  Independent  people  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  and  we  declared 
ourselves  ready  to  defend  these  prlnolplet. 

We  further  declared,  that  each  man  de- 
serves free  representation  In  government, 
and  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  It  waa  not  a  new  Idea.  Nor 
was  the  government  we  chose  to  form,  a 
new  kind  of  government.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
old  Idea  and  an  old  form  of  government. 
But  when  our  young  Nation  declared  this 
idea  It  was  new  to  us — and  so  It  is  with  all 
men  when  thvy  come  to  declare  freedom, 
and  individual  liberty,  for  themselves.  We 
In  America  welcome  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  who  are  now  experiencing  this  same 
idea  In  all  its  freshness,  and  who  are  re- 
sponding to  Its  principles  with  vigor. 

Here  In  this  room  tonight  are  gathered 
together  the  thought>leaders  of  millions  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

England  Is  here  In  this  room,  and  the  new 
Government  of  Ghana.  Mexico  Is  here,  and 
Brazil ;  Japan  is  here,  and  India.  Israel  is 
here;  Norway,  Scotland.  France.  Guatemala, 
Turkey,  the  Netherlands.  Jordan — all  of  thee* 
great  countries  are  here— and  many  more. 
But  the  wonderful  thing  is  this — under  what 
title  are  you  here?  The  free  press.  And 
what  is  the  theme  under  which  you  are  meet- 
ing? "A  Stronger  Free  Press  for  a  Better 
Pree  World." 

This,  then,  is  the  bond  which  draws  you 
together.  Tou  are  anxious  to  find  a  way 
of  strengthening  the  liberty  you  now  have, 
and  through  such  strength  to  contribute  to 
lasting  freedom  among  the  peoples  you 
represent. 

As  a  businessman  I  am  thrilled  to  have 
been  invited  to  play  some  small  part  in  this 
extraordinary  conference.  I  am  proud  that 
you  should  wish  to  hear  what  an  outsider 
might  have  to  say  on  this  question  at  a 
free  press — and.  more  particularly,  on  the 
relation  of  this  free  press  to  a  world,  now 
locked  in  such  serious  conflicts. 

My  part  Is  a  simple  one.  The  premise  on 
which  I  would  like  to  base  my  remarks  is 
this:  I  believe  that  freedom  ot  the  press 
depends  upon  the  success  and  continuance 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  throughout  the 
world.  More  simply  stated,  if  there  is  no  free 
world  there  can  be  no  free  press. 

I  further  believe  tbat  this  system.  In  all 
its  various  forms,  is  being  challenged  for  its 
very  existence  by  the  Idea  of  totalitarianism, 
the  chief  exponents  of  which  are  represented 
in  Moscow  and  Pelplng. 

To  these  beliefs,  I  would  add  a  third.  I 
believe  that  the  free  press  is  faced  with  a 
challenge  and  responsibility  greater  than 
any  In  Its  history.  The  challenge  la  this: 
In  the  face  of  Conununlst  economic  and  po- 
litical conspiracy  and  propaganda,  tbe  free 
press,  for  its  own  survival,  must  develop  a 
dynamic,  long-range  plan  of  counterattack 
designed  to  support  and  further  the  objec- 
tives   and    meaning    of    free    enterprise.     It 

must  go  further.  The  free  press  must  take 
the  initiative  away  from  the  Communists 
by  giving  life  and  force  to  the  Ideal  of  in- 
dividual liberty  upon  which  each  of  our 
economic  and  political  systems  is  based.  Do- 
ing this,  we  will  prevail  against  those  who 
state  to  the  world  that  the  only  answer  to 
its  many  problema  Is  the  answer  of  regi- 
mentation. 
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Finally,  X  would  aulneit  that  the  free  preia 
and  a  meana  ot  activating  auoh  a  pragram 
In  the  shorteat  time  Ipoaalble.  The  houre 
left  UB  for  aueh  aetlon,  are  rapidly  waning, 

PublUhing  and  eelUnf  newtpapere  may  aa 
longer  be  enough,  The  mere  reporting  of 
faeu  may  no  longer  auBoe.  Xdeaa  muat  be 
reported.  And  Z  am  not  apeaking  here  of 
propaganda:  I  am  apeaking  of  truth,  ot 
making  uae  ot  the  truth  that  la  all  around 

Ui. 

Here  X  would  like  to  turn  aalde,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  lodge  what  X  hope  will  ba  taken  aa  a 
friendly  complaint.  Thirty  yaara,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  too  long  a  time  to  let  pass  be- 
tween conferences  such  as  these.  Tha  laat 
Praaa  Congraaa  of  the  World,  Z  find,  took 
place  aa  long  ago  as  1020. 

To  me,  this  la  a  very  serious  tlmelag,  con- 
sidering the  vital  role  your  profession  can 
and  should  be  playing  In  a  world  seriously 
in  need  of  direction.  I  should  hope  that  it 
would  appear  feasible  to  hold  such  a  press 
congress — not  every  30  years,  but  every  4  or 
6  yeart— and  to  move  it  around  the  world, 
with  future  meetings  in  such  places  as  Bom- 
bay, Tokjro,  Ghana,  BraEll.  and  so  on. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  this  great  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  which  this  press  con- 
gress observes,  can  be  the  foundation  for 
future  progranu  of  equal  strength  and  re- 
newed dedication  to  the  principles  set  forth 
in  your  current  theme. 

Returning  to  my  own  theme,  I  feel  a  defi- 
nition may  be  called  for — regarding  the 
words  "free  enterprlsf'."  Obviously,  there 
are  as  many  different  nxpresslons  of  such  a 
concept  as  there  are  nations  represented  in 
this  room. 

As  I  use  It  here,  however,  Z  mean  It  to 
represent  that  system  of  economic  and  po- 
litical government  which  provides  maximum 
opportunities  for  individual  freedom  and 
personal  responsibility.  It  may  be  weighted. 
In  some  of  our  countries,  toward  more  pri- 
vately owned  enterprise,  and.  in  others,  to- 
ward a  more  state-managed  economy.  But 
throughout  Its  spectrum,  individual  liberty 
is  the  goal  and  the  guiding  spirit. 

Freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual  are 
paramount,  and  are  sought,  universally,  as 
the  ultimate  goal,   and   the   ultimate   good. 

Opposed  to  this  concept  of  free  enter- 
prise— U  the  toUlltarlab  idea — which  occurs, 
again  and  again,  wherever  there  are  men,  or 
groups  of  men,  who  would  seize  power  and 
accumulate  privilege,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploitation. The  toUlltarlan,  or  Communist 
idea,  is  basically  nonrevolutlonary,  in  its 
determination  to  inhibit  and  stifle,  indi- 
vidual progress  and  expression.  Its  chief  ex- 
ponents are  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China — Jointly  l>ent  on  stamping  out  free 
enterprise,    wherever    It   exists — In   order   to 

gain  final  and  complete  dominion  over  all  our 
peoples. 

Undermining  o\ip  drives  toward  independ- 
ence, even  as  they  gather  momentum,  the 
Conuniinlst  Idea  sows  suspicion  between  our 
governments  and  our  i>eoples.  It  creates  dis- 
cord, thrives  on  chaos,  and  would  extend 
its  despotism  Indefinitely. 

In  a  world  desperately  seeking  direction 
*hd  purpose— it  offers  quick  panaceas — 
sweeping,  overnight  regimentation — a  glow- 
ing picture  of  social  brotherhood— sacrlflce 
of  liberty  today,  for  attainment  of  economic 
equality  tomorrow.  And,  In  true  dictatorship 
•tyle.  It  rallies  support  for  Its  ideas  through 
the  creation  of  a  bogeyman — In  this  case 
the  mock-devil,  is  labeled  "Western  impe- 
rialism." 

Taking  advantage  of  our  many  ac- 
knowledged mUtakee  of  the  past^-and  the 
well-founded  discontent  of  underdeveloped 
nations — the  Soviets  are  twUtlng  the  free 
enterprise  system  into  a  picture  designed  to 
bring  about  its  expulsion  from  one  nation 
after  the  other. 

Our  free  world  partners,  and  ourselves,  are 
portrayed  as  colonialists — the  enemies  of  na- 


tlonallam— the  aupportere  of  dIeUtore— the 
expiotttrt  ot  tha  worktngmaa— and.  of  oourae, 
aa  the  upholdera  ot  white  aupremaey, 

tide  by  tide  with  thla  Infeeiloua  campaign 
of  word!,  phraaei,  interpretatlona,  whUpen« 
Innuendoee— the  tovleu  have  launched— 
quiu  arroganUy— a  ao-oallad  economic  war 
upon  tha  free  world.  Xt  predlcu  that 
through  auch  a  war,  It  will  bring  ua  to  our 
kneee— divide  ua  from  each  other— and  mar- 
ahal  ua.  one  by  ona,  Into  tha  totalitarian 
camp. 

We  have  made  mlatakaa— many  of  ua— my 
country  and  othera  aa  wall.  We  have  not 
always  put  our  best  foot  forward.  We  have 
aometlmas  acted  ael&ahly— ahoruightedly— 
naively.  But  in  the  long  run  wa  have  never 
once  abandoned,  nor  aold  out,  tha  principle  ot 
individual  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  tha 
common  man.  We  have  held  to  thla  prin- 
ciple—we  have  cherished  it— and  we  have 
come  to  believe  in  it  with  passlonau  con- 
viction. 

In  a  world  teeming  with  revolutionary 
aspirations — It  is  the  free  world — not  com- 
munism— which  should  be  rallying  the  mass- 
es of  the  people  to  our  banner.  If  ever  any 
system  truly  stood  for  naUonallsm — which  U 
individualism  at  the  national  level — that 
system  is  represented  here  tonight. 

And  yet,  our  story  is  going  untold.  When 
communism  points  a  finger,  we  attempt  to 
defend  ourselves — and  because  It  Is.  only  a 
defense — who  listens?     Who  believe  us? 

Look  at  the  world  population.  By  the 
year  2000  the  number  of  people  in  our  world 
will  have  doubled.  The  greatest  Increase  will 
occur  in  Asia,  where  resources  are  already 
strained.  What  about  these  people?  What 
is  to  happen  to  them?  How  are  we  to  bring 
them  forward?  Through  communism?  To 
be  molded  into  totalitarian  slavery — is  not 
to  be  brought  forward — but  to  be  stopped 
in  mldfllght,  and  diverted  into  channels, 
serving  blind  technocracy. 

We  can  help  these  people — we  are  helping 
them — the  concerted  might  of  the  free  world, 
is  being  thrown  more  and  more  into  this 
battle.  Much  more  will  have  to  come.  There 
is  self-interest  in  this,  on  the  part  of  each 
of  MM.  We  know  that  unless  we  work  to- 
gether— ^unless  we  recognize  how  truly  Inter- 
dependent we  are — then  we  shall  perish  sep- 
arately, one  by  one.    It  Is  that  simple. 

But  we  are  not  getting  our  free  enter- 
prise story  across.  We  are  being  confounded, 
not  only  by  Soviet  propaganda,  but  by  our 
past  hlstsory — our  own  stereotypes,  which, 
we  have  not  yet  shaken  off  ourselves.  We 
need  a  new  evaluation  of  what  we  really  are. 
We  need  to  know  what  we  stand  for.  We 
need  to  realize  that  the  hope  of  the  masses 
of  African,  Asian.  Latin  American,  European, 
and  Middle  Eastern  peoples — lies  in  us,  and 

US  alone — because  only  the  free  world  can 
offer  freedom. 

Is  it  not  freedom  which  the  tmderde- 
veloped  nations  are  searching  for?  Is  not 
the  desire  for  economic  growth,  and  indus- 
trialization, and  a  higher  standard  of  living — 
simply  a  desire  for  freedom?  For  only  when 
we  are  free  from  poverty,  disease,  ignorance, 
racial  inequaUty — only  then,  are  we  truly 
free. 

As  thought-leaders  of  this  free  world — this 
free  enterprise  system  of  individual  liberty — 
it  is  you  who  miist  interpret  this  system, 
to  this  world  of  rising  expectations.  It  is 
you  who  must  defend  this  system,  exposing 
Communist  Imperialism  for  what  It  is.  Most 
important,  it  is  you,  who  must  carry  the  of- 
fensive thrust  oi  this  system,  telling  of  its 
djmamlc  truths — so  that  the  democratic  idea 
Is  linked  to  the  very  heart  of  the  desire  of 
each  nation — ^for  its  rightful  place  in  the 
sun. 

Tbe  irony  of  it  all,  of  course,  is  that  the 
picture  being  drawn  of  our  free  way  of  life, 
is  instigated  by  a  country  which,  since  World 
War  II,  has  taken  the  following  steps  In  its 
so-called  concern  for   the  conunon   man. 


II  haa  evenrua  and  eubjugated  Qnehoelo* 
vakla,  Bulgaria,  Vietnam.  »olaad«  Albania, 
China,  Hungary,  laat  Qermany.  Z%  haa 
ruthleaaly  extended  Ita  demlaatloa  over  aoma 
TOO  million  people  alnee  World  War  U,  aaaea- 
Ing  a  million  equare  mllee  o(  tree  peoplea 
territory. 

Xt  haa  purged  Ha  enemtea  right  and  let!. 
Xt  haa  forbidden  tree  eleetlona.  Xt  haa  mar* 
ahaled  tree  peoplaa  Into  labor  eampa,  and 
haa  raglmantad  tainlly  itta,  and  eruahed  the 
individual  rlghu  of  the  worklngman.  Xt  haa 
thrown  down  hla  |oda— told  him  what  booka 
ha  ahould  read,  and  Inatructad  hla  ehUdraa 
on  what  facts  they  should  laarn. 

And  yat  wa  have  hopea  tor  thla  country. 
We  have  hopea  that  by  blocking  Soviet  im- 
perialism, which  la  bent  on  undermining  the 
industrialiaed  areas— domlnaUng  the  aa  yet 
underdeveloped  areaa— tha  Soviet  rulara  mual 
retreat  to  their  own  bordara — and  in  time 
be  swept  aside  hy  their  own  people — who 
yesirn  for  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy. 

The  true  test  of  this  partnership  between 
free  enterprise  and  the  free  praaa— will  de- 
pend. In  the  last  analyala.  on  how  wall  thla 
aystem  worka.  You,  as  our  oommunicatlona 
leaders,  cannot  be  asked  to  sell  a  product— 
If  I  may  use  such  n  buslnaaa-llke  term— un- 
leaa  you  have  a  product  to  aeU.  If  we  are  to 
convey  the  Image  of  greatnaaa.  wa  muf  t  act 
greatly— by  leaderahlp— and  by  ganulna 
service. 

We  need  Intensive  modemicatlon.  on  a 
worldwide  scale,  in  order  to  create  the  ra- 
aources,  to  feed,  cloth,  and  house  the  new 
multitudes,  which  will  appear  in  the  decades 
ahead.  We  need  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
industrial  and  agricultural  growth — so  that 
nations  may  experience  rising  export  in- 
comes. We  must  underpin,  by  a  sound  and 
International  commerce,  the  expansion  and 
virilization  of  world  trade. 

We  need  to  encourage  the  accumulation  of 
capital  through  these  processes — and  to  make      ' 
far-reaching  Investments  in  education  and      ^ 
training.    Roads  need  to  be  buUt,  ports,  pub- 
lic utilities. 

Public,  private,  and  International  capital. 
Including  loans,  low-interest  rate,  long-term 
credits — and     some     direct     grants,     where        ' 
needed — should    be    provided    according    to 
each  nation's  needs  and  capacities. 

In  short,  we  need  an  international  ap- 
proach in  the  field  of  free  enterprise — aa 
dearly  as  we  need  an  international  approach, 
in  the  area  of  the  free  press. 

The  development  of  the  United  States  was 
brought  about,  in  large  part,  by  the  aid  ot 
Investment  capital  from  Europe.  In  turn, 
we  feel  we  can  be  of  great  assistance,  along 
with  oxir  other  free  world  partners,  in  bring- 
ing capital  and  technical  aid  to  the  areas 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

I  think  you  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  private  business 
firms  in  this  country  are  trying  to  work 
overseas.  In  this  instance,  I  wUl  speak  of 
our  own  Kaiser  Co. — not  because  it  is  un- 
usual but  because  I  know  It  best.  Firms  such 
as  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  Pan-American. 
Grace,  Firestone  Rubber,  and  many,  many 
others,  are  xindertaklng  oversea  programs 
which,  to  me,  are  excunples  of  responsible 
self-interest.  While  developing  (^portuni- 
tles  tor  their  own  growth,  they  seek  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Profit  is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  our 
system  of  economy.  Obviously,  we're  in- 
terested in  making  profits — you've  got  to 
eat — that's  the  law  of  our  economy  and.  In- 
cidentally, of  nature.  But  beyond  this  we 
have  grown  increasingly  aware  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  peoples.  And  in 
this  too,  we  are  obeying  a  law  of  nature — 
the  law  of  siirvival.  A  strong  South  America 
means  a  strong  North  America.  A  strong 
Middle  East  means  a  strong  Africa.  A  strong 
Asia  means  strength  for  each  of  ub.  The 
road  to  survival  lies  through  supernatlonal 
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wattf.  Th«  day  we  look  upon  ourselves  as 
•  multiracial  family,  with  a  common  pur- 
pose and  a  common  l>ellef,  we  will  achieve 
true  democratic  solidarity — against  which 
the  Communist  threat  will  hurl  ItseU  In 
▼aln. 

In  thla  call  for  a  one-world  pttrtnershlp,  I 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  we  should  strive  for  a 
single  economic,  racial,  or  political  system. 
Just  the  opposite.  I  believe  our  true  strength 
will  He  In  the  further  development,  and  en- 
coiiragement.  of  nationalism  and  Individual- 
ity among  nations. 

The  "one  world"  I  spesik.  of  Is  a  world  where 
nations  can  be  equal  partners.  Joined  by  a 
common   respect   and  understanding. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  U,  the 
Kaiser  companies  established  plants  and 
operations  In  many  different  countries.  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  two  of  our  automotive 
operations  In  Latin  America. 

We  have  established  In  Argentina.  Latin 
America's  only  fully  Integrated  automotive 
plant — In  pwrtnershlp  with  some  10,000  Ar- 
gentine stockholdors.  Ground  was  broken 
for  the  plant  In  1955;  and,  following  a  defi- 
nite policy  between  ourselves  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Oovemment,  we  now  have  a  situa- 
tion where  over  80  percent  of  the  material 
content  of  our  vehicles  Is  manufactured 
locally.  When  we  first  began  almost  all  of 
our  parts  had  to  be  Imported  from  our  main 
U.S.  plant  at  Toledo.  This  form  of  progres- 
Blve  phasing  from  U.S.-manufactured  parts 
to  locally  manufactured  is  s  prime  goal  of 
our  oversea  automotive  ijollcy. 

A  saving  of  some  MO  million  per  year  of 
exchange  dollars,  through  the  elimination 
of  the  need  for  Importing  the  complete 
▼ehlcle  Is  thus  offered  to  both  Argentina 
•nd  to  Brazil,  where  we  have  our  other  plant. 
Our  share  In  any  of  these  overseas  programs 
of  our  Willys  organization,  never  exceeds  60 
percent — and  we  prefer  our  share  to  be  even 
less.  Why?  Because  we  think  there  are 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  the 
majority  ownership  in  the  country  In  which 
you  are  working.  Many  firms  still  insist  upon 
100  percent  ownership  in  overseas  manufac- 
txirlng  operations.  We  feel  very  differently 
about  this.  We  feel  that  It  Is  only  through 
a  true  partnership  that  benefits  can  be  de- 
rived for  both  sides.  Such  a  program,  in 
our  opinion.  Is  the  only  sensible  way  to  pva- 
•ue  mutually  beneficial  goals. 

At  8ao  Paulo,  Brazil,  we  have  established 
another  automotive  plant — where  we  again 
share  ownership  with  some  15,000  Brazilian 
stockholders.  This  year,  both  Brazil  and 
Argentina  will  be  producing  in  the  range  of 
30.000  to  40.000  vehicles  each  at  these  two 
plants — and  should  be  60  percent  abovs  that 
next  year. 

Naturally,  we  do  not  suggest  that  such  a 
program  would  suit  every  country  in  the 
free  world — these  are  things  which  must  be 
worked  out  according  to  local  conditions, 
needs,  and  attitudes.  But  we  do  say  that 
through  the  spirit  of  partnership — through  a 
recognition  of  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained from  working  together,  and  sharing 
together,  much  can  be  accomplished. 

In  America,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  au- 
tomotive industry  employs  about  one  out  ot 
every  seven  people.  A  full-scale  automotive 
Industry  in  Latin  America  will  llke-^'lse,  we 
feel,  create  more  and  more  Jobs,  more  op- 
portunities for  advancement,  new  Industries, 
new   needs  for   raw  materials. 

The  free-enterprise  system  today  has  as  Its 
objective  the  raising  of  living  standards  of 
free  peoples  all  over  the  world.  International 
and  national  governments  and  agencies,  to- 
gether with  private  Institutions  and  business 
firms,  can  Join  together  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges with  which  we  are  faced. 

Free  enterprise  cannot,  and  would  not,  de- 
serve to  exist,  unless  It  could  perform  a  need- 


ed service.  This  is  both  its  practical  and  its 
moral  function. 

But  as  I  have  stated  before,  we  need  to  tell 
this  story,  and  we  need  to  tell  it  clearly  and 
dynamically. 

In  this  light,  X  would  like  to  suggest,  if 
indeed  It  has  not  already  been  done,  that  a 
committee  be  formed  among  the  free  press 
representath'es  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
adopt  a  coordinated,  long-range  program 
which  will  carry  the  battle  of  ideas  to  the 
Conununlsts.  and  put  them  to  rout. 

Such  a  committee,  formed  on  an  interna- 
tional basis — and  perhaps  split  Into  regional 
subgroups — might  study  these  few  points 
Initially: 

1.  The  menns  by  which  Communist  propa- 
ganda techniques  are  working  against  the 
free-enterprise  system,  and  the  free  nations. 

2.  The  means  by  which  the  true  picture  of 
free  enterprise  might  best  be  presented,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  through  all  media  of 
communication. 

3.  The  means  by  which  Communist  propa- 
gandists can  be  put  on  the  defensive — and 
Instead  of  constantly  giving  their  utterances 
full-scale  publicity  as  we  are  now  doing — 
to  relegate  these  to  their  proper  perspective. 
In  addition,  the  means  by  which  Comrmunist 
Imperialism  may  be  shown  in  its  true  light, 
and  by  the  facts  of  history,  to  be  antidemo- 
cratic, antllabor,  and  antinatlonalistlc. 

4.  The  means  by  which  free  enterprise  in 
each  country  may  best  be  encouraged,  in 
order  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  free 
world  cooperation. 

6.  The  means  by  which  the  flow  of  news 
between  o\ir  countries  and  regions  may  be 
accelerated,  and  deepened. 

6.  The  means  by  which  we  may  enlarge 
our  foreign  news  coverage  and  provide  more 
thorough  education  of  oxir  overseas  cor- 
respondents— In  the  customs,  language,  and 
history  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent. 

7.  The  means  by  which  we  may  all  Jointly 
work  toward  the  objectives  of  peace, 
through  the  stimulation  of  greater  unity  and 
understanding  through  all  our  peoples. 

The  dynamics  are  all  on  our  side.  Com- 
munism, in  1«  present  form,  and  under  its 
present  government,  has  nothing  to  sell  but 
slavery. 

The  day  that  Soviet  Russia  truly  proves 
her  interest  in  human  welfare  and  freedom, 
and  her  desire  to  give  her  satellite  countries 
and  her  own  people  true  voting  privileges — 
we  would  welcome  her  with  rejoicing.  We 
have  hopes  that  this  will  one  day  happen. 
But  until  it  does — and  armed  with  the 
knowledge  we  have — we  must  aU  be  on 
guard,  and  must  rei>el  her  imperialism 
wherever  It  apt)ear8. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  trade  with  all 
countries — and  we  do  not  condemn  it — but 
where  It  is  used  to  gain  domination,  then  it 
must  be  stopped — and  stopped  by  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  entire  free  world. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
this  brief  reminder  of  what  I  feel  is  ours  to 
tell  the  world: 

It  is  not  the  goods  which  free  enterprise 

has  to  offer — but  the  good. 

Not  a  higher  standard  of  living — but  a 
higher  standard  of  life. 

Not  the  material  rewards,  but  the  spiritual 
blessings. 

Not  the  prosperity,  but  the  freedom. 

Not  the  profits,  but  the  opportunities. 

Not  the  right  to  receive — but  the  privilege 
to  serve. 

It  is  a  great  story  to  tell.  It  is  an  even 
greater  story  to  live  and  to  practice.  By 
working  together — the  free  nations  of  this 
world  will  not  only  reap  the  blessings  of  a 
rewarding  future— but  through  their  united 
strength— will  earn  for  their  children— a 
just  and  lastlni;  peace. 

Thank  you  friends,  good  luck  and  Qod 
blees  you. 


INCREASINa  IMPORTANCE  OP 
WOMEN  AND  WOMEN'S  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN  MANY  AREAS  OP  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  most  impressed  recently  with 
the  increase  in  importance  of  women 
and  women's  organizations  In  many 
areas  of  the  world.  It  is  especially  no- 
table that  this  is  happening  even  in  so- 
cieties formerly  associated  with  purdah 
or  the  veil.  While  I  realized  that  the 
executive  agencies  of  our  Government 
were  well  aware  of  this  development,  I 
wondered  if  we  could  not  do  more  to 
turn  it  to  the  advantage  both  of  the 
areas  concerned  and  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  tnerefore  wrote  last  month  to  the 
heads  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Infoi-mation  Agency,  raising 
this  question  and  giving  some  tentative 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  The  replies 
received  frpm  Mr.  George  V.  Allen  and 
from  Mr.  Loy  Henderson  for  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  were  eminently  satis- 
factory. Believing  that  this  matter  Is 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues— and.  Indeed,  to  all  citizens— I 
wish  to  make  these  responses  fuUy 
accessible  by  placing  them  in  the 
Recokd. 

It  was  clear  from  Mr.  Allen's  letter 
that  the  Information  Agency  is  making 
a  substantial  efTort  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
worldwide  changes  in  the  position  of 
women.  The  Agency  nevertheless  stated 
that  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  promised  to  increase  its  efforts.  In 
this  regard,  Mr.  Allen  seemed  to  look 
most  favorably  on  my  suggestion  that 
women  be  appointed  as  special  assistant 
cultural  attaches  in  key  countries  with 
the  primary  duty  of  finding  ways  to  give 
concrete  effect  to  the  potential  of  women 
in  those  countries. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Henderson  also 
gave  me  the  feeling  that  this  was  a  use- 
ful initiative.  Among  other  points,  he 
assured  me  that  the  E>epartment  would 
not  only  reassess  its  own  endeavors  in 
this  field,  but  would  also  "welc<Mne  the 
assigimient  of  as  many  women  to  public 
affairs  staffs  abroad  as  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  program  can  appro- 
priately support."  In  terms  of  the  De- 
partment's own  attention  to  the  issue, 
Mr.  Henderson  made  the  interesting 
point  that  Uiere  currently  are  291  women 
Foreign    Service    officers,    as    compared 

with  18  Just  a  decade  ago.  However,  he 
was  not  certain  that  these  officers  had 
been  assigned  to  the  best  advantage:  he 
assured  me  that  he  would  investigate 
this  matter. 

In  sum,  I  consider  that  this  stimulus 
and  the  cooperative  response  from  the 
executive  agencies  concerned  have  been 
most  worthwhile,  and  are  of  general  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  identical  letter 
to  the  Information  Agency  and  the  State 
Department,  and  copies  of  the  replies 
from  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Henderson,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

'    March  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Oeokge  V.  Allen. 
D.rector,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
V/aahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Allen:  I  Wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  the  increas- 
ing emergence  of  women  in  leading  roles 
throughout  the  world  and  to  the  need  for 
greater  recognition  of  this  development. 

In  many  underdeveloped  countries — India, 
for  example — there  has  been  virtually  a 
metamorphosis  in  the  position  of  women,  who 
are  now  exerting  substantial  influence  in  po- 
litical and  other  spheres.  Although  neither 
the  Information  Agency  nor  the  Department 
has  Ignored  this  fundamental  change,  it  is 
my  Impression  that  more  could  be  done  to 
Utilize  it  to  the  advantagje  of  both  the  coun- 
try concerned  and  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  invoking  the  Soviet 
example  as  an  argument  for  a  course  which 
we  should  take  on  its  merits,  but  I  feel  there 
is  good  reason  in  this  case  to  point  out  that 
the  bloc  is  making  a  more  determined  effort 
In  this  field  than  is  apparent  on  our  side. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  Just  what  might 
be  done  to  promote  our  Interests  in  this 
regard.  The  subject  Is  somewhat  Intangible 
at  best.  However,  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  action  I  have  in  mind,  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  practical  to  appoint  women  officers  as 
special  assistant  cultural  attaches  at  certain 
of  our  oversea  posts.  Among  their  other 
duties,  these  ofHcers  would  have  responsibil- 
ity for  finding  ways  to  utilize  the  potential 
of  women  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  accredited. 

Surely  there  are  other  Ideas  which  might 
be  brought  forth  by  a  determined  effort  to 
stimulate  them  in  the  Information  Agency 
and  in  the  Department.  I  assure  you  that 
the  committee  would  be  most  interested  in 
learning  of  measures  to  ensure  that  this  im- 
portant factor  In  our  foreign  relations  Is 
given  full  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.    W.    PULBRICRT. 

Chairman. 
(Identical  letter  sent  to  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Herter.) 

XJB.  Information  Acenct, 
Washington.  March  23,  t959. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbficht. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    I    appreciate    your 
writing  me  on  the  subject  of  the  rapid  emer- 
gence   of    women    into    roles    of    leadership 
throughout  the  woiid.  and  on  the  Implica- 
tions this  has  for  the  Information  program. 
We  do  indeed  realize  that  a  significant  change 
is  taking  place  in  the  InCuence  of  women, 
and  have  been  endeavoring  to  give  them  a 
correspondingly   increased   attention   In    our 

program  activity. 

To  assist  the  Agency  in  carrying  out  thla 
work  with  women  leaders  and  women's  or- 
ganizations overseas,  we  established  In  Jan- 
uary 1958  the  position  of  Women's  Activities 
Advisor.  Miss  Virginia  Gelger,  one  of  our 
experienced  field  officers,  fills  this  position. 
Miss  Gelger  guides  our  media  services  In  the 
preparation  of  materials  especially  designed 
to  appeal  to  women,  and  encourages  our 
staffs  at  the  oversea  posts  to  develop  new 
techniques  for  reaching  the  woman  audience. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  two  examples  of 
this  latter  function.  A  circular  airgram  was 
sent  to  all  of  our  posts  in  January  of  this 
year  requesting  a  special  assessment  of  the 
role  of  women  in  each  country,  as  prepara- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1960  program  planning. 
A  basic  planning  paper  on  women's  activities 


in  the  field  operation  is  now  ready  to  go  out. 
describing  various  techniques  which  have 
been  vised  successfully  at  a  number  of  our 
posts. 

I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  information  program  has  given 
certain  attention  to  the  women  in  the  for- 
eign audience  since  its  inception.  For  some 
years  we  have  been  sending  a  women's 
packet  to  all  posts  containing  articles  for 
placement  in  local  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. A  number  of  our  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  are  directed  toward  women.  Every 
communications  technique  we  utilize  does 
Include  material  in  the  areas  of  particular 
interest  to  women.  We  have  a  considerable 
number  of  women  officers  in  out  Foreign 
Service,  and  they,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
official  wives,  are  able  to  make  effective  con- 
tributions in  women's  activities. 

Nonetheless,  we  recognize  that  a  great  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done  In  a  thoughtful  ex- 
tension of  our  contacts  with  women  leaders, 
and  will  definitely  increase  our  efforts. 

I  very  much  like  your  suggestion  that  spe- 
cial assistant  cultural  attaches  be  appointed 
In  key  countries  to  work  in  women's  activi- 
ties. Wc  are  now  looking  into  the  feasibility 
of  appointing  two  such  officers,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  to  priority  countries  where 
women  are  in  the  process  of  attaining  high 
status  In  social  and  political  fields.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  project  could  be  extremely 
effective,  and  would  merit  extending  to  other 
posts  as  our  personnel  celling  permits. 

We  will  keep  the  committee  informed  of 
measures  we  are  taking  to  meet  the  informa- 
tion problems  raised  by  the  changing  status 
of  women.  Thank  you  for  sharing  your 
thoughts  with  me  on  this  important  subject. 
Sincerely. 

Oeoroe  V.  Allen, 

Director. 


Department  or  State, 
Wasfiington,  March  20, 1959. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbeicht, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fitlbricht:  Tour  letter  of 
March  12.  1959,  addressed  to  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary, calls  the  Department's  attention  to 
the  Increasing  influence  of  women  in  many 
foreign  countries.  I  agree  with  you  that  this 
is  a  very  significant  development  indeed  and 
the  overseas  experience  of  many  of  us  sup- 
ports the  correctness  of  your  view  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  full  recognition 
to  It.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Department 
has  not  been  as  resourceful  as  it  might  have 
been  In  seeking  ways  for  its  officers  at  posts 
abroad  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
emergence  of  this  element  in  foreign  societies. 

I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  has  been  giving  growing  attention 
to  the  f>otentialities  which  your  letter  men- 
tions. There  is  a  real  opportunity  for  USIA 
In  this  field  and  for  our  part  we  would  wel- 
come the  assignment  of  as  many  women  to 
public  affairs  staffs  abroad  as  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  program  can  appropriately 
support.  The  women  USIA  has  already  sent 
abroad  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  at  many 
posts  In  several  phases  of  USIA  activity,  in- 
cluding the  one  whose  value  you  suggest.  If 
USIA  finds  it  possible  to  increase  its  em- 
phasis in  this  field,  for  example  by  the  as- 
signment of  more  women  officers  to  certain 
of  their  oversea  posts,  It  is  clear  that  they 
will  have  a  challenging  and  productive  area 
In  which  to  work. 

The  appropriate  role  of  our  own  Foreign 
Service  officers  Is,  of  course,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  USIA  personnel,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  more 
than  we  are  now  doing  in  seeking  opportuni- 
ties for  our  officers  to  extend  the  range  of 
their  contacts  among  Important  segments  ot 


foreign  societies.  Women  Foreign  Service 
officers  should  be  able  more  easily  to  develop 
fruitful  associations  with  the  women  who  are 
assuming  leadership  roles  In  their  own  coun- 
tries than  their  male  colleagues.  Tou  might 
be  Interested  in  knowing  that  there  are  at 
the  present  time  291  women  Foreign  Service 
officers  as  compared  with  18  in  1949.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  alwajrs 
given  enough  consideration  to  the  potentiali- 
ties you  mentioned  in  making  their  assign- 
ments. Your  letter  provided  a  timely  stimu- 
lus for  me  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
regional  bvireaus  of  the  Department  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  sending  women 
Foreign  Service  officers  to  the  countries  where 
they  can  do  the  most  good  In  ovir  country's 
Interest.  Many  of  our  women  officers  are 
fully  competent  to  exploit  the  new  opportuni- 
ties which  are  being  presented  to  them  and 
we  should  certainly  encovirage  them  to  do 
so.  We  must  not  lose  sight  either  of  the  hard 
work  which  has  been  done  over  the  years  by 
Foreign  Service  wives  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  intimate  contact  with  promi- 
nent women  and  women's  organizations  in 
many  countries;  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  study  this  area  of  activity  carefully  and 
make  certain  that  its  possibilities  too  are 
fully  understood. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  us  to  express 
your  interest  and  the  Interest  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  Department's  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  poEsibilitles  Inherent  in  the  larger  role 
played  by  women  in  many  other  countries.  Z 
shall  be  happy  to  keep  the  committee  In- 
formed of  the  measures  we  find  It  possible  to 
take  after  a  thorough  study  of  what  more 
can  be  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lot  W.  Henderson, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary 

for  Administration. 


TREES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Forestry  Service  and  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNc]  presented  an  Alaskan  cedar  tree  to 
me  for  transplanting  in  Maine  in  the 
Harpswell,  Maine  area,  a  section  of  the 
State  in  which  my  executive  assistant 
lives. 

I  enjoyed  this  ceremony  tremendously 
because  of  the  deep  interest  I  have  in 
trees  and  the  love  that  I  have  for  trees. 
In  fact,  I  have  transplanted  many  trees 
at  my  home  in  Skowhegan  and  at  my 
Washington  residence.  A  very  basic 
pai  t  of  the  beauty  of  Washington  is  its 
trees — the  beautiful  trees  that  linger  in 
the  memories  of  visitors  long  after  they 
have  left  Washington. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  fine  column  by  the  Senate 
Chaplain  appearing  in  the  April  26,  1959. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
entitled  "Tree  and  Ti-afflc." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Trees  and  Traitic 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

One  of  the  poems  former  generations  com- 
mitted to  memory  from  the  "Readers"  In  ths 
country  schools  of  long  ago  l>egan: 

*^oodman  sp«u'e  that  tree 
Touch  not  a  single  bough 

In  youth  It  sheltered  me. 
And  I'll  protect  It  now." 


/  ■ 
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In  the  Tery  urgency  of  those  lines,  throb- 
bing with  Indignation  and  determination, 
even  as  children  we  oould  sense  that  by  some 
sinister  plot  "a  poem  lovely  as  a  tree"  had 
been  doomed  to  die.  To  the  woodman  with 
upraised  ax  the  verse  became  a  personal  pro- 
test that  a  tree  with  Its  valiant  record  of 
alMUle  and  shelter  should  thus  be  brought 
down  Ignomlnlously  to  the  ground  which  had 
nourished  It. 

In  later  years,  as  the  battle  for  conserva- 
tion took  shape,  that  verse,  for  some  of  us. 
has  sounded  a  defiant  challenge  to  the  as- 
sumption that  In  the  name  of  progress  na- 
ture's glories  can  legitimately  be  sentenced 
to  extinction  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
thorotigh fares  of  expansion. 

What  we  call  our  expanding  "civilization" 
is  proving  a  creeping  blight  whose  emblem 
Is  the  bulldozer.  Whenever  and  wherever 
woodsy  reservations  owned  by  people  are 
threatened  by  the  devouring  Juggernaut  of 
traffic,  ethical  and  spiritual  concertis  are  In- 
volved. Wanton  modem  disregard  of  the 
I>eople's  rights  In  forests  and  rivers  and 
mountain  majesties  has  brought  Its  tragic 
banrest  In  desecrated  p>ark  areas  and  pol- 
luted and  poisoned  rivers. 

In  the  one  city  which  belongs  to  all  Amer- 
ica we  have  a  vivid  Illustration  how  callous 
disregard  of  rustic  beauty  and  of  the  public 
IntarMt  tempts  officials  who  are  subjected 
to  terrific  commercial  pressures  for  high- 
ways and  freeways.  In  this  case  those  In 
whose  hands  the  possibility  of  such  a  per- 
version lies  are  not  at  all  In  the  category  of 
vandals  for  personal  gain.  They  are  honor- 
able and  patriotic  officials  whoee  better 
Judgment  may  be  drowned  by  the  harsh 
cries  of  the  market  and  of  the  teeming  city's 
demands  unless  the  lovers  of  God's  great  out- 
doors make  their  voices  heard  and  tUelr  will 
known. 

In  the  year  that  the  writer  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  1924,  two 
citizens  of  Washington.  Charles  Olover  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Archbold,  presented  to  this  ex- 
panding world  city  a  glorious  tract  of  un- 
spoiled woodland.  It  Is  so  located  that  It 
is  really  an  Island  of  wilderness  area  sur- 
rounded by  the  ever-increasing  traffic  thun- 
der of  a  great  metropolis.  The  acreage  was 
«  hiimiflceut  gift  which  any  city  might 
eovet.  It  contains  miles  of  forest  paths, 
luring  on  through  meadows  and  over  hill- 
tops, by  green  pastures,  and  the  gentle 
waters  of  a  murmuring  brook  which  mean- 
ders through  the  bottomland  of  the  lush 
▼alley.  It  was  set  aside  with  the  specific 
stipulation  that  it  be  preserved  as  a  pri- 
mevlal  piece  of  nature's  woodland  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future. 

A  lover  of  this  threatened  park  bears  wit- 
ness: "The  trunks  of  century-old  tulip  trees, 
sycamores,  and  oaks  rise  skyward  with 
Gothic  effect  to  form  a  heavy  green  canopy. 
It  is  a  private  world,  cooled  and  hushed,  that 
can  provide  an  effective  antidote  to  the 
Washington  heat  and  business."  This  cathe- 
dral of  nature's  handiwork,  with  Its  arching 
trees  and  sylvan  aisles,  which  for  untold 
years  has  been  the  choir  loft  for  feathered 
songsters  with  their  varied  surpliced  vest- 
ments. Is  easily  accessible  from  many  streets 
far  removed,  because  the  nave  of  this  primi- 
tive sanctuary  Is  of  such  length. 

With  unbelievable  blindness  to  the  artis- 
tic, spiritual,  and  recreational  values  of  this 
priceless  asset,  it  is  now  proposed  to  build 
a  four-lane  highway  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  valley.  Such  a  piece  of  official  van- 
dalism would  put  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
through  the  entire  nave  of  the  leafy  tem- 
ple—leaving but  a  fringe,  like  shattered  win- 
dows and  ruined  transepts.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  such  Irreplaceable  riches  should  be 
used  to  funnel  multitudes  of  people  In  a 
hurry  Into  the  heart  of  the  teeming  city. 
Have  we  gone  city  mad?  Callous  utilitar- 
ianism which  thinks  solely  in  terms  of  traf- 
fic  problems   and   commercial    advantage   Is 


poising  a  Damoclean  blade  over  this  living 
valley  through  which  the  Capital  at  the 
Republic  breathes. 

The  final  decision  regarding  this  Tltal 
matter  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  Is  a  group  of  eminently 
fair  and  objective  legislators  headed  by 
an  outstanding  Senator  who  Is  Judicial  In 
temperament  and  accustomed  to  weighing 
evidence.  In  but  a  few  days  this  group  will 
either  pronounce  the  death  sentence  for  this 
verdant  valley  or  they  will  decree  that  In 
spite  of  all  pressures  this  oasis  of  unspoiled 
nature  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  people 
to  whom  It  was  given,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  made   into  a  macadam  monstrosity. 

If  you  feel  deeply  about  this  mafsacre  of 
woodland.  If  you  passionately  desire  the 
stubborn  ounces  of  your  regard  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  put  on  the  scales,  then  petition 
the  committee  that  the  park  be  saved  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  given  In  trust, 
and  that  the  funds  now  proposed  for  Its  de- 
struction be  refused  appropriation.  Direct 
your  protest  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  Is  yet  time  if  you  act 
now  for  trees  to  win  over  traffic. 


OTA  DAILY  RADIO  ROUNDUPS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  the  GTA  Daily  Radio  Round- 
ups, dated  April  27.  April  28.  and  May  1, 
1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Round- 
ups were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GTA  Daily  R.\dio  Roundup  roa  Apsn.  27,  1959 

Wheat  Is  the  main  story  in  Washington 
this  week  But  the  chances  for  a  happy  end- 
ing seem  small  indeed.  And  it  is  more  than 
Just  the  fate  of  wheat  that  Is  in  issue  because 
the  Washington  reporters  say  that  the  very 
future  of  price  support  programs  seems  to 
center  on  what  happens  to  wheat. 

At  any  rate,  the  wheat  story  Is  moving  to 
a  climax.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
is  meeting  in  closed  session,  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  wheat  legislation.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  farm  committee  Is 
scheduled  to  act  on  Its  version  of  a  wheat 
bill. 

There  are  lots  of  Ideas  and  lots  of  wheat 
bills  but  apparently  little  or  no  agreement. 
A  farm  bloc,  as  such,  doesn't  exist.  There 
is  no  cohesive  force  to  put  up  a  unified  re- 
sistance as  administration  forces  work  to 
pick  farm  programs  to  pieces  commodity  by 
commodity. 

For  the  farmers,  watching  their  winter 
wheat  grow  or  planting  their  spring  wheat, 
this  program  on  this  year's  crop  is  assured 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  referendum.  But  it 
is  what  will  happen  In  1960  and  the  years 
after  that  worries  them.  And  that's  where 
the  Washington  reports  are  particularly 
gloomy. 

Washington  Farmletter  editor  Wayne  Dar- 
row,  a  familiar  speaker  at  GTA  annual  meet- 
ings the  past  few  years,  says  that  a  near- 
paralysis  grips  the  farm  crowd  in  Washing- 
ton. Even  the  optimists  talk  a  defeatist  line 
as  far  as  1959  action  is  concerned.  They 
blame  their  agriculture  committee  leaders. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  farm  organ- 
izations, the  press,  radio,  and  TV.  But  ask 
about  any  proposed  wheat  bill  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  picks  It  to  pieces. 

The  Farmletter  editor  says  It  looks  more 
and  more  like  no  new  wheat  plan  will  pass 
this  year.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
Is  some  kind  of  stop-gap  measure. 

So  that's  the  situation  as  a  dry  and  cold 
April  fades  Into  May  and  farmers  hopefully 
watch  the  sky  for  rain. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  must 
announce  wheat  referendum  choices  by  May 


15,  Is  keeping  mum.  But  high  DSDA  offl. 
clals  indicate  that  a  1990  program  of  no 
controls  at  all  on  wheat  production,  with  a 
dO-percent-of-parlty  price  support,  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  administration. 

Two  of  the  major  farm  organizations,  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  Grange,  are  definitely 
committed  to  different  wheat  progrpms. 
They  don't  agree.  The  third  big  group,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  seems  to  be  against  anything. 
Washington  Reporter  Darrow  says  the  Bureau 
wants  first  to  bust  the  wheat  referendum, 
then  do  away  with  all  controls  and  let  the 
free  market  take  over. 

In  the  next  few  days  well  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  wheat  plans  that  have  been  pro- 
posed and  we'll  keep  you  posted,  right  up  to 
the  minute,  on  Washington  developments. 
This  Is  an  Important  we:k  for  wheat  farmers 
because  their  prices  for  1960  and  the  years 
after  are  being  made  in  Washington.  So  be 
sure  to  tune  In  each  day  to  GTA,  the  co-op 
way. 
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American    wheat    farmers    this    year    are 

planting  55  million  allotted  acres  of  wheat 

some  30  percent  lees  than  they  planted  back 
a  few  years  ago.  The  1959  price  support 
will  be  about  $1.81  per  bushel. 

But  even  on  that  reduced  acreage  farm 
efficiency  produces  more  wheet  than  we  can 
use  at  home  or  sell  abroad.  Thus,  the  wheat 
problem. 

Most  wheat  farmers  understand  that  farm 
prices  are  made  In  Washington.  So  they 
have  cooperated  Intelligently  except  for  a  few 
well-publicized  renegades,  with  wheat- 
planning  programs.  Fur  6  straight  years 
they  have  voted  overwhelmingly  in  demo- 
cratic referendums  to  hold  production  down 
In  return  for  a  price  support.  But,  sadly, 
the  administration  has  cut  the  price  support 
until  It  Is  now  only  76  percent  of  parity. 

So  on  their  limited  acres  wheat  farmers 
are  almost  forced  to  fertilize  heavily  and  pro- 
duce all  they  can  per  acre  In  an  attempt  to 
keep  up  with  the  high  and  fixed  cosU  of 
operating. 

There  will  b«  another  referendum  this 
year,  probably  In  June,  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  the  1960  crop.  The  administration 
must  announce  liie  alternatives  In  that 
referendum  by  May  15.  There  Is  a  growing 
fear  among  wheat  farmers  that  It  will  offer 
a  doctored  deal  aimed  at  biistlng  the  wheat 
program  Just  as  it  did  the  corn  program. 

That's  why  farm  leaders  In  Congress  are 
rushing  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  new  and 
better  legislation — something  that  farmers 
can  vote  for  in  good  faith  and  with  hope  of 
correcting  an  unfortunate  situation.  We 
hope  that  all  Congressmen  will  pull  together 
for  such  a  program  In  1960.  The  wheat 
farmers  desperately  need  It  and  It  Is  difficult 
for  farm  organizations  like  GTA  to  cfler 
sound  leadership  when  major  Federal  dc- 
clEions  are  not  yet  made. 

The  word  from  Washington  now  is  that 
House  and  Senate  farm  leaders  may  come 
up  with  something  for  wheat.  The  Houce  Is 
said  to  be  looking  with  favor  on  a  plan  to 
cut  wheat  acreage  another  20  percent,  com- 
pensating for  that  loss  with  a  boost  In  viie 
price  support  to  85  percent  of  parity.  And 
that  seems  to  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
The  Senate  farm  committee  Is  reported  to 
be  ready  to  approve  a  plan  that  would  hold 
the  price  support  at  the  present  75  percent 
of  parity,  but  would  cut  allotments  5  per- 
cent on  the  first  200  acres  and  10  percent  on 
all  above  200  acres. 

Both  bills  would  tighten  up  on  exemp- 
tions for  farmers  growing  less  th  i  15  acres 
of  wheat.  Both  would  tighten  controls, 
regulations,  and  penalties.  Both  would  end 
controls  on  wheat  used  as  feed  on  the  pro- 
ducer's farm. 

So  It  looks  like  both  House  and  Senate 
are  at   least   looking   In   the  same  direction 


and  it  remains  for  them  to  get  together  on 
the  details  and  send  a  wheat  blU  to  th« 
President.  And  that  may  bo  the  blggc^ 
hurdle  of  all,  because  there  is  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  a  veto  on  any  measure  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  does  not  ap- 
prove.    We'll  keep  you  posted. 
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The  RKA  bill  U  dead.  It  was  a  simple  bUl 
with  Just  one  pvu-pose.  and  that  was  to  take 
away  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
his  power  to  say  "No"  to  major  REA  loans. 
That  purpose  was  commendable,  according 
to  REA  farm  leaders,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  Secretary's  and  the  administration's  dis- 
like of  programs   for  agriculture. 

Both  Senate  and  House  passed  the  bill 
originally.  The  President  vetoed  It  on  Sec- 
retary Benson's  advice,  Washington  sources 
say.  The  Senate  overrode  that  veto.  The 
House  sustained  It.  So  the  Secretary  keeps 
his  stranglehold  on  REA  loans. 

That's  the  story  In  brief.  There  are  few 
farmers  who  have  not  watched  it  with  deep 
Interest  because  REA  is  dear  to  their  hearts. 
So  the  vote  In  the  House  is  worth  reviewing. 

Minnesota's  GOP  Congressman  Anchex 
Nelsen  led  the  fight  on  Secretary  Benson's 
side.  He  saved  the  President  from  suffering 
his  first  veto  defeat.  The  vote  was  280  to 
146.  Essentially,  it  was  a  strictly  party-line 
vote  except  for  the  strong  farm  Republicans 
who  Jumped  party  lines,  and  a  few  Democrats 
who  deserted  their  party. 

Six  OOP  Members  voted  against  Secretary 
Benson.  They  were  H.  Caml  Anoeksek  and 
Odin  Lancem.  of  Minneeota;  H.  R.  Gaoss,  of 
Iowa;  K.  T.  Bcmt.  of  South  Dakota;  Alvin 
O'KoNSKi.  of  Wisconsin;  and  Walt  Hosan.  of 
Washington. 

The  upper  Midwest  Republicans  who  voted 
for  Secretary  Benson  were  Judd  and  Qtnr,  of 
Minnesota:  Shokt,  of  North  Dakota,  and 
WrrHaow,  of  Wisconsin. 

All  upper  Midwest  Democrats  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  The  four  Democrats  who 
Jumped  to  the  Republican  side  are  from 
other  States. 

Secretary  Benson  personally  Joined  the  po- 
litical maneuvering  in  Congress  and  hailed 
the  farm  defeat  as  a  personal  victory.  Wash- 
ington reporters  say  the  Secretary  Is  Justified 
In  making  that  claim.  Just  as  he  can  claim 
substantial  credit  for  defeating  most  other 
farm  measures  during  the  past  6  years. 

For  congressional  reaction,  here  Is  a  wire 
the  GTA  newsroom  In  St.  Paul  received  from 
Senator  Hubeht  Humphxxt  : 

"Deeply  disappointed  that  the  House  failed 
to  override  President's  veto  of  bill  to  re- 
establish Independence  and  Integrity  of  REA. 
Yet  the  vote,  Just  short  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  in  Itself  Is  a  gauge  of  Congress' 
di8tr\ist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  poli- 
cies and  administration.  •  •  •  Secretary 
Benson  must  now  consider  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  280  Members  of  the 
House  have  no  confidence  either  In  him  or  in 
the  administration's  farm  policies." 

And  that  Is  Senator  Humphxet's  wire  as 
received  In  our  newsroom. 

Now  wheat  farmers  are  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  bills  In  Congress  that  would  affect 
their  1960  and  1961  crops.  So  to  keep  up 
on  the  latest  farm  news — tune  your  radio  In 
every  day  to — GTA,  the  co-op  way. 


THE  LATE  WALTER  D.  POWELL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  brief  newspaper  article  en- 
titled "Walter  D.  PoweU  Made  Contribu- 
tion to  North  Dakota  History." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walter  D.  Poweix  Made  CownuBxmoH  to 
NosTH  Dakota  Hdtort 

Historians  of  the  future  may  have  cause 
to  look  back  with  considerable  admiration  on 
the  accomplishments  of  Walter  D.  Powell, 
who  died  in  Fargo  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age 
of  90. 

He  was  a  frontier  traveling  salesman  who 
roamed  about  western  North  Dakota  selling 
stocks  of  shoes  to  remote  storekeepers.  But 
he  was  possessed  of  an  unquenchable  curi- 
osity, and  he  acquired  Interest  In  arche- 
ology. 

As  he  covered  his  large  territory  with  horse 
and  buggy,  he  whlled  away  the  time  behind 
the  dashboard  by  studying  the  land  over 
which  he  was  passing  and  keeping  his  eyes 
open  for  historic  sites,  particularly  the  re- 
mains of  Indian  villages. 

On  May  27,  1936.  while  passing  along  a 
trail  in  south  central  Burleigh  County,  he 
was  startled  to  observe  the  remains  of  a 
village  of  considerable  antiquity  along  an  old 
bed  of  Apple  Creek. 

He  steppped  down  from  his  buggy  and  be- 
gan examining  it  more  closely.  He  found 
signs  of  the  remains  of  old  lodges,  defense 
walls,  a  moat,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
artifacts. 

Further  study  led  to  his  discovery  that  the 
site  fitted  the  description  of  an  Indian  vU- 
lage  visited  by  the  explorer  Verendrye  in 
the  year  1838  to  a  much  closer  degree  than 
other  sites  suggested  by  earlier  scholars. 

If  his  theory  were  true,  a  completely  new 
concept  of  the  route  of  Verendrye  through 
North  Dakota  would  result,  making  possible 
further  study  and  other  discoveries.  At  the 
same  time  other  marked  sites  would  have  to 
be  eliminated,  among  them  the  one  near 
New  Town,  near  the  Little  Knife. 

Other  researchers  and  archeologlsts  were 
Impressed  with  Powell's  find,  and  his  theory 
is  taken  Into  account  In  modern  Verendrye 
lore,  yet  the  Intensive  fleldwork  that  i-iay 
pin  the  new  concept  down  was  not  done  in 
bis  lifetime.  Perhaps  his  death  may  renew 
enough  Interest  In  the  Menoken  field  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  explorer's  route  for  all 
time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  State  histCM-ical  so- 
ciety has  acquired  the  Mencken  site  and  Is 
preserving  It  for  future  exploration. 

One  man's  curiosity  may  eventually  result 
in  an  Important  archeologlcal  and  histori- 
cal revelation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 


INTEREST  ON  THE  FEDERAL  DEBT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  year  interest  rates  have  shot  up 
SO  fast  that  in  1959  alone,  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $1,080  million  in  additional 
Interest  charges  just  on  its  new  borrow- 
ing and  ref  imding. 

Here  is  why:  , 

In  the  past  year  the  cost  of  90-day 
Treasury  money  lias  Jumped  from  IVe 
percent  to  3  Vs  percent.  One  year  motaey 
has  soared  from  IVa  percent  to  3%  per- 
cent. Other  increases  are  comparable. 
This  huge  Jump  in  interest  means  the 


Government  is  paying  a  fat  2  percent 
more  for  Its  money  than  last  year. 

Already  Just  since  January  of  this 
year  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
to  secure  more  than  $5.1  billion  in  new 
money— amply  corrected  for  cash  attri- 
tion and  double  ooimting.  Additional 
hard  money  interest  on  this  at  2  percent 
is  $102  million.  This  is  just  the  increase 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  interest 
cost  over  last  year. 

We  have  also  had  to  refund  some  $14.9 
billions  in  maturing  obligations  since 
January.  And  we  have  had  to  pay  a 
whopping  $298  million  more  for  this  in 
annual  interest  costs  than  we  wo^ld  have 
if  interest  rates  had  been  kept  down  to 
what  they  were  last  year. 

Net  borrowing  of  new  cash  with  which 
to  pay  Government  bills  in  the  rest  of 

1959  will  come  to  more  than  $7  billion. 
Additional  Government  interest  spending 
for  this  will  be  $140  million.  That  $140 
million  is  entirely  and  exclusively  the 
added  cost  of  hard  money. 

During  the  present  month  of  May 
Treasury  officials  are  in  the  process  of 
offering  about  $4.5  billion  in  new  secu- 
rities to  holders  of  issues  that  will  ma- 
tiu'e  in  May.  The  hard-money  interest 
cost  of  this  to  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  $90  million. 

In  August  $13.5  billions  in  Federal  debt 
will  come  due;  additional  hard  money 
taxpayer  cost  of  refunding,  $270  million. 

Before  the  year  is  over  $9  billions  more 
will  be  up  for  repajonent;  annual  addi- 
tional hard  money  interest  bill  for  the 
American  taxpayer  on  this,  $180  million.' 

Mr.  President,  these  additional  inter- 
est costs  add  up  to  a  fantastic  $1,080 
million.  If  interest  rates  were  at  the 
same  level  this  year  as  last  year  the  tax- 
payer would  have  saved  every  nickel  of 
this  huge  sum. 

This  is  unmitigated,  scandalous  waste. 
It  will  contribute  seriously  to  unbal- 
ancing the  budget.  It  will  raise  future 
taxes.  But  it  will  not  buy  a  single  dol- 
lar of  additional  defense,  provide  a  nickel 
of  welfare  or  a  penny  of  services. 

It  is  the  direct  result  of  the  deliberate, 
premeditated,  tight-money,  high-inter- 
est rate  policy  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  cost  in  the 

1960  budget  of  the  housing  program 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been 
the  object  of  a  vast  nationwide  propa- 
ganda attack  led  by  the  White  House  as 
a  wasteful  spending  measure,  is  $122  mil- 
lion. And  all  except  $4,100,000  of  this  is 
loaned  money  which  will  be  returned  in 
full  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  widely  de- 
nounced airport  program  in  the  1C63 
budget  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was  $100 
million,  plus  an  additional  $65  million 
of  obligational  authority.  Very  little  if 
any  of  this  $65  million  is  likely  to  be 
needed  in  1960  and  charged  against  the 
budget. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  third  program 
Which  has  been  passed  by  this  body  and 
widely  denounced  as  spendthrift — the 
Depressed  Areas  bill — was  $389,500,000. 
And  $300  million  of  this  was  loans  which 
would  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  agent  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  total  the  full  cost 
of  all  these  three  big  spending  programs. 
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they  add  up  to  $676,500,000,  Including 
obligational  costs  in  full.  But  the  hard 
money  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
will  exceed  this  by  more  than  50  percent. 
The  hard  money  expenditure  will  not  buy 
a  house.  It  will  not  build  an  airport. 
It  will  not  provide  a  single  Job  in  a  de- 
pressed community. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  recall  that  only  the  other 
day  the  Senate  consumed  much  time  de- 
bating the  question  whether  the  Nation 
could  afford  to  buy  a  few  rugs  for  the 
floors  of  the  New  Senate  OCBce  Building. 
A  great  economizing  Senator  urged  that 
It  was  not  necessary  to  purchase  rugs 
for  the  secretaries  and  clerical  help  to 
walk  on.  and  offered  to  purchase  rubber 
heels  and  soles  to  be  attached  to  their 
shoes,  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  on 
the  rubber  tiles.  I  made  the  point  that 
for  its  money,  the  Government  would  at 
least  get  rugs. 

Some  of  those  who  have  advocated  the 
high  interest  rate  policies  which  have 
Imposed  a  hidden  tax  on  the  people  of 
the  Nation  pay  for  the  $15  billion  in  ad- 
ditional interest.  Those  paying  this  hid- 
den tax  are  not  getting  anything  for  it — 
not  even  a  rug  or  a  rubber  heel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  exactly  correct.  I  appre- 
ciate his  remarks,  although  I  feel  that 
the  purchase  of  $150,000  worth  of  rugs 
for  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  is 
extravagant  though  not  a  complete 
waste  of  money.  Having  trod  on  those 
rubber  tiles  for  more  than  a  month,  I 
think  they  are  adequate.  There  is  not 
much  value  in  rugs  to  cover  them.  On 
the  other  hand  certainly  there  is  much 
more  value  in  a  rug  than  there  is  in 
the  hard-money  policy,  which  provides 
nothing.  One  billion  and  eighty  million 
dollars  of  additional  money  has  been 
spent  this  year  for  absolutely  nothing.  It 
Is  a  total,  complete  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' funds. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  Senator 
perhaps  knows  that  the  hard-money 
policy  is  tied  to  the  high  interest  rates 
policy.  The  two  work  hand  in  glove. 
Tight  money  makes  high  interest  rates 
possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  objective  of  the  administration  has 
been  to  help  the  rich.  The  high  inter- 
est rate  policy  in  a  general  sense  oper- 
ates as  a  tax  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  at  an  annual  cost  of  $15 
billion  a  year.  In  simple  terms,  that 
is  what  it  means  to  some  of  us. 

Of  course,  one  can  complicate  matters 
by  saying  that  grandma  draws  an  old 
age  social  security  check  or  might  re- 
ceive a  small  sum  in  indirect  benefits 
from  the  high  interest  rate,  tight-money 
policy.  But  in  general  the  high  interest 
rates  are  tributes  paid  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  general  to  the  classes. 
Those  who  derive  the  benefits  from 
such  a  policy — the  banks  and  the  in- 
surance companies — enjoy  a  tremendous 
advantage  at  the  hands  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  which  is  making 
ceitain  that  they  acquire  vast  profits  at 


the  expense  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Before  we  lose  oiu*  eco- 
nomic footing  entirely,  would  not  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
agree  that  the  interest  rates  are  fixed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  an  in- 
dependent agency,  not  an  executive 
agency  of  this  administration? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say  that 
since  1951  that  has  been  true.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  the  President  makes  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  constantly  in  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
their  policies  are  determined  in  no  small 
part  by  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Apparently  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Treasury  has  not  indicated 
that  he  favors  the  kind  of  relatively 
easy  money  policy  which  1  favor;  and 
the  President  and  the  administration 
generally  have  taken  a  hard  money  posi- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  to 
me  than  the  fact  that  if  the  President 
wanted  to  change  the  monetary  policy 
and  wanted  to  persuade  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  change  its  position,  he 
would  be  successful  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  recall  that  over  the 
years  there  have  been  many  fluctuations 
in  interest  rates,  both  up  and  down? 
Would  the  Senator  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
every  time  the  interest  rates  in  the  coun- 
try rise,  that  is  a  method  of  exacting 
tribute  by  some  ulterior,  evil  power  over 
the  masses  of  the  country,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  classes,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just  ob- 
served? I  thought  it  too  bad  to  let  that 
point  pass  without  asking  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether 
he  agrees  with  that  economic  theory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  moment  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to 
permit  him  to  state  how  he  feels  about 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  But.  first.  I  should  like 
to  say,  for  myself,  that  I  do  not  attribute 
bad  or  evil  motives  to  anyone,  particu- 
larly to  reputable  officials  of  high  in- 
tegrity; and  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board— as  I  shall  state 
during  the  course  of  my  prepared  re- 
marks— sincerely  and  honestly  believe 
that  the  way  they  have  proceeded  is  the 
way  to  fight  inflation.  But  I  think  they 
are  badly  mistaken,  and  I  think  I  can 
show  why  they  are  badly  mistaken. 

In  my  opinion,  the  consequences  of 
this  policy  are  to  reward  those  who  have 
large  amounts  of  capital  to  invest. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  is  the 
consequence. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  did  not  say  that  action  was 
taken  by  some  evil  person  with  ulterior 
motives.  I  said  it  was  done  by  Republi- 
cans, in  line  with  the  Republican  policy. 
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I  am  here  to  say  that  I  know — if  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  does  not 
know  it.  although  I  suspect  he  does — 
that  no  one  is  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  unless  he  is  first  cleared 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
also  with  the  President;  and  if  such  a 
prospective  appointee  is  opposed  to  the 
hard  money  p>olicy.  he  is  not  likely  to  l>e 
appointed  or  reappointed.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  should  know  that, 
because  it  Is  very  Important  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that  Is  a 
form  of  tribute  which  is  exacted  from  the 
masses  by  the  classes. 

I  have  heard  that  sort  of  oratory  many 
times,  sometimes  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  sometimes  from  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  that  kind  of  oratory 
rather  speaks  for  itself. 

But  I  wish  to  develop  the  point  a  little 
further,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  does  not  indulge  in  the  kind 
of  statement  which  would  indicate  that 
rises  or  declines  in  the]  interest  rate  are 
brought  about  in  order  to  crush  or  take 
advantage  of  any  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  are  economic  reasons  why 
these  things  happen.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  his  own  opinion  about 
them.  Frequently  I  may  agree  with  him. 
or  frequently  I  may  disagree. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  march 
across  the  land  any  powers  or  political 
bodies  who  are  determined  to  crush  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  say  that  because 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  political  party 
could  survive  if  it  believed  in  any  such 
doctrine.  I  may  say  that  I,  personally, 
do  not  believe  it;  and  I  rebut  It  here  and 
now.  insofar  as  my  opinion  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  saying  that  every 
rise  in  interest  rates  is  evil.  But  interest 
rates  on  Federal  notes  do  not  rise  in  1 
year  from  1  percent  to  3  percent  without 
very  handsome  profits  for  moneylenders 
and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  appointees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  correct.  This  policy  is  a 
deliberate,  premeditated  one.  What 
happens,  as  is  well  known,  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  through  open- 
market  operations,  through  raising  or 
lowering  the  rediscount  rate,  and  reserve 
requirements  deliberately  adjusts  inter- 
est rates  to  the  level  it  thinks  desirable. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  attribute  to 
the  Board  the  best  motive  In  the  world, 
and  to  say  that  Its  motive  is  to  stabilize 
the  economy.  But  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  believe  the  Board  is  wrong;  and,  In  the 
second  place.  I  believe  such  a  result 
penalizes  those  who  are  in  need  of  capi- 
tal and  who  pay  interest — whether  small 


businessmen,  farmers,  those  In  local 
communities  who  need  to  build  schools. 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  It  proper  at  this 
time  to  observe  that  for  the  past  year 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  country  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  and  recently 
there  have  been  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Those  have  occurred  imder  a  Re- 
publican administration.  If  we  are  to 
be  blamed  when  the  cost  of  living  rises, 
certainly  we  are  to  be  credited  when  the 
cost  of  living  remains  stable. 

If  we,  as  a  party,  are  to  be  blamed 
when  the  cost  of  living  rises — and  I  am 
not  saying,  by  any  means,  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  saying  that; 
I  am  referring  to  the  entire  colloquy  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  living — then,  by 
the  same  token,  we  should  blame  a  party 
which  is  in  power  when  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rises  4  or  5  times  more,  under  a 
different  administration,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent era. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  party 
matters.  I  do  not  believe  the  cost  of 
living  rises  or  falls  because  a  particu- 
lar person  at  the  time  happens  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States — certain- 
ly not  necessarily  so. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are 
very  fortunate  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  i-emalned  relatively  stable  during 
the  past  year;  and  I  hope  that  is  also 
due  to  such  wisdom  as  we  may  be  able 
to  generate  in  the  two  bodies  of  the 
national  legislature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

I  should  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  times  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try or  in  the  life  of  any  free  economic 
system  when  prices  were  actually  ris- 
ing at  the  same  time  when  serious  un- 
employment has  existed  simultaneously 
with  very  great  excess  capacity  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
last  few  months  there  has  been  rela- 
tive price  stability.  Furthermore,  we 
anticipate  that  the  cost  of  living  may 
go  down.  If  so.  it  will  again  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers. 

But,  by  and  large,  we  have  had  the 
almost  unparalleled  situation  of  price 
rises,  or  at  least  no  fall  in  prices,  at  a 
time  when  there  have  been  serious  un- 
employment and  excess  capacity  in  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course  all  of  us  are 
much  concerned  whenever  unemploy- 
ment exists,  and  we  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
today  the  cost  of  hving  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  manipulation  of  the  money 
market,  is  it  not  true  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  every  dollar  paid  In  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  now  goes  to  the 
bankers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  Is— and  It 
Is  a  shocking  one— that  service  on  the 
national  debt  is  now  10  percent  of  our 


total  budget;  in  fact,  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  increase  in  the  Eisen- 
hower budget,  and  it  is  now  larger  than 
any  other  Item  of  expense,  except  ex- 
penditures for  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  broaden  somewhat  the 
record  on  this  point,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  when  people  talk  about 
increasing  interest  rates  to  fight  infla- 
tion or  keep  prices  down,  such  a  state- 
ment bears  analysis  as  to  who  is  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  higher  rates.  If 
a  person  Is  buying  a  home  with  a  25-year 
mortgage,  an  increase  of  1  percent  in  the 
interest  rate  means  that  he  must  pay 
10  percent  more  every  month  for  the  next 
25  years.  Or.  if  a  person  is  renting  a 
house,  and  the  landlord  had  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  build  the  house,  the 
cost  of  rental  housing  is  going  to  increase 
10  percent  if  there  is  a  1  percent  increase 
in  the  interest  rate. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
those  facts.  If  not,  I  can  provide  that 
information  from  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  persons  say  that 
those  who  have  money  on  deposit  in 
banks  are  getting  a  lot  of  benefit  as  a 
result  of  Increases  in  interest  rates.  I 
point  out  that  in  most  instances  those 
who  have  money  on  deposit  in  banks 
have  the  money  on  deposit  In  checking 
accounts,  and  therefore  get  no  benefit 
from  increased  interest  rates  which 
bankers  receive  on  the  money  deposited. 
A  large  portion  of  the  holdings  of  banks 
are  in  savings — perhaps  half,  or  a  little 
less  than  half — and  the  money  in  sav- 
ings accounts  has  had  the  benefit  of 
about  a  1  percent  increase  in  Interest 
rates.  So  that,  on  the  whole.  I  should 
imagine  that  an  average  of  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  1  percent  additional 
interest  is  paid  on  money  in  banks,  while 
the  banks  are  getting  on  the  average 
more  nearly  2  percent  extra.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  fact  would  be  enough 
to  result  in  a  major  increase  in  the 
profits  of  banks  without  depositors  get- 
ting nearly  so  great  a  deal  of  increase  in 
the  interest  received  on  the  moneys  on 
deposit. 

I  also  believe  the  Senator  will  find 
there  has  been  a  great  benefit  resulting 
to  insurance  companies,  who  receive  a 
stipulated  amount  of  money  each  year 
and  pay  out  a  stipulated  amoimt  when 
an  insured  person  dies.  The  insurance 
companies  have  based  their  risks  on  a 
certain  assumed  level  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  the  money  they  lend,  while  the 
interest  on  the  money  they  have  in- 
vested h&8  greatly  increased.  There 
again  the  middleman  is  in  a  position  to 
profit  handsomely — particularly  the 
stock  insurance  companies — without  the 
person  who  holds  the  policy  getting  any 
particular  benefit  from  the  Increase  In 
the  interest  collected  by  the  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  I  certainly  agree 
with  his  analysis. 


Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  reference  just  made  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  servicing  the  debt.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt  is  a  very  large  part  of  our 
budget.  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  national  debt  arises 
from  expenditures  made  In  past  wars 
and  preparation  for  possible  future  wars, 
and  from  payments  to  veterans  of  our 
wars,  and  that  in  recent  decades  we 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  two  very 
terrible  and  expensive  wars.  Therefore, 
to  blame  on  this  administration  the 
high  cost  of  paying  for  obligations  which 
we  incurred  because  of  wars,  as  I 
gathered  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
import  of  the  interrogation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  re- 
minds me  a  good  deal  of  the  story  of 
the  man  who  was  on  trial  for  having 
murdered  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  who  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  orphan.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shaU  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  a  moment. 
Before  I  do  so  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  he  is  completely 
correct.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
large  part  of  the  national  debt  was  in- 
curred largely  as  a  result  of  two  wars. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  put  the  problem  in  a  nonpartisan 
and  in  a  fair  way.  However,  the  p>oint 
we  have  made,  or  are  trying  to  make,  is 
that  the  rate  of  interest  on  that  debt  is 
what  determines,  in  very  large  part — 
in  significant  part,  certainly — the  cost 
of  servicing  the  debt.  If  the  interest 
rate  on  the  overall  debt  doubles,  then 
the  service  cost  doubles,  even  though 
the  debt  remains  the  same. 

The  argument  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
have  that  fact  in  mind  as  one  of  the 
consideraticxis  in  adopting  the  mone-t 
tary  policies  it  prescriljes.  ;  : 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  blame  the  Republican  Party 
for  the  wars.  I  am  quite  satijfied  the 
Republican  Party  Is  not  responsible  for 
the  wars  or  the  debt  that  grew  out  of 
them.  All  I  am  blaming  the  Republican 
Party  for  at  this  moment  Is  doubling  the 
interest  rate,  which  means  doubling  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  national  debt.  That 
is  all  I  am  blaming  the  Republican  Party 
for,  and  that  cost  is  very  heavy.  Their 
high  interest  policy  is  especially  bad  for 
people  who  are  trsring  to  buy  homes  even 
though  they  have  no  direct  connection 
at  all  with  the  national  debt. 

I  am  satisfied,  and  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  satisfied,  that  if  there  were  in  the 
White  House  an  Executive  who  did  not 
like  the  high  Interest  rate  policies,  and 
was  not  committed  to  them,  and  had  a 
desire  to  reverse  the  policies,  he  would 
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have  all  the  cooperation  from  Congress 

he  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  would  like  to  stop  the  increas- 
ing of  interest  rates.  The  trouble  is  if 
Congress  tried  to  tell  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  how  to  do  its  Job,  and  the 
Board  did  not  want  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  work,  the  Board  could  find  a 
dozen  different  ways  to  prevent  it  from 
working  In  the  way  it  should.  If  the 
Board  is  not  willing  to  cooperate,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  Congress  to 
do  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  job  for 
It. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  President 
and  the  Congress  cooperated  together 
and  made  it  clear  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  they  were  against  high  interest 
rates,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  Board  would  follow  the 
Yiews  of  the  President  when  it  knew  he 
had  Congress  on  his  side. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  Board  has  gone 
directly  against  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  would  be  curious  to  have  some- 
one point  out  to  me  an  instance  where 
that  occurred.  The  nearest  instance  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  was  an  in- 
stance when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Humphrey  testified  that  he  thought  the 
Board  was  going  a  little  too  fast  in  rais- 
ing interest  rates  although  he  did  not 
Interpose  any  particular  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point,  and  one  which  needs  em- 
phasis. It  Is  often  said  that  monetary 
policy  is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  function 
of  Congress.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  pointed  out  the  true  situation, 
which  is  that  in  every  single  instance  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
simply  been  a  reflection  of  the  policy  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  fairness,  the  hard  money  jwlicy 
Is  sincerely  followed  as  a  method  of 
keeping  prices  down.  But  it  is  very  bad- 
ly mistaken.  It  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  high  interest  rates  discourage 
borrowing  by  increasing  its  price,  and 
in  doing  so  pievents  borrowed  money 
from  driving  up  the  price  of  goods  and 
services  in  short  supply. 

The  theory  is  mistaken  because  goods 
and  services  are  not  in  short  supply  now, 
have  not  been,  and  are  unlikely  to  be  for 
some  time.  More  than  4  million  people 
are  out  of  work.  Except  for  steel,  which 
is  producing  heavily  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  strike  or  price  increase  on  July 
1.  most  industries  have  a  great  deal  of 
unused  capacity. 

With  farm  technology  virtually  ex- 
ploding, production  of  food,  which  is  the 
biggest  single  factor  in  the  cost  of  living, 
Is  In  abundant  supply.  And  there  is 
little  evidence  that  interest  rates  affect 
food  prices,  anyway. 

The  cost  of  shelter  is  another  vital 
element  in  the  cost  of  living.  But  higher 
Interest  is  much  more  likely  to  have  a 
price  inflating  rather  than  a  price  de- 
flating effect,  because  of  the  enormously 
important  element  interest  constitutes 
In  the  cost  of  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  theory  that  high 
Interest  tends  to  reduce  prices  does  in- 


deed dominate  many  academic  theweti- 
cians  today.  But  it  was  conceived,  grew, 
and  became  imbedded  in  economic  the- 
ory before  any  economic  statistics  be- 
came available  on  which  to  test  it.  It 
is  only  in  the  past  25  years  that  com- 
prehensive statistics  on  prices,  employ- 
ment, wages,  production,  and  other  fac- 
tors have  been  available. 

For  a  long  time  now  I  have  been  chal- 
lenging hard  money  proponents  to  sup- 
port their  position  with  empirical  evi- 
dence. To  date  none  of  them  have  been 
able  to  do  it.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  Gov.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man, in  reply  to  my  challenge  on  this 
issue.  Martin  argues  eloquently,  but  can 
show  nothing  to  prove  that  monetary 
policy  can  significantly  assist  in  fighting 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  hard  money 
boys  are  completely  correct  in  their 
theory,  even  their  theory  would  not  sup- 
IJort  their  present  policy.  The  theory 
does  not  suggest  that  prices  will  be  kept 
from  rising  if  we  push  interest  rates  up 
when  there  are  millions  unemployed  and 
a  vast  excess  of  productive  capacity. 
Indeed,  classical  economic  theory  would 
suggest  lower  interest  rates  under  these 
circumstances.  But  the  hard  money 
boys  claim  to  foresee  all  kinds  of  scarci- 
ties in  the  future  so  they  drive  up  interest 
sharply.  The  result :  This  theoi-y,  which 
is  wholly  improven.  which  Is  mistakenly 
applied  under  today's  circumstances,  is 
going  to  cost  us  an  additional  $1,080 
million  in  annual  spending  before  this 
year  is  out.  For  this  cost,  it  will  provide 
the  American  citizen  and  his  Govern- 
ment With  nothing.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this  kind  of  waste. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  very  fine  statement  he 
has  made.  The  Senator  is  completely 
correct  in  stating  that  there  is  simply  no 
proof  whatsoever  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  tight  money,  high  interest  rate 
policies  have  been  used  have  done  any- 
thing at  all  to  control  inflation.  There 
is  simply  no  evidence  available  to  sup- 
port that  view,  based  on  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  use  of  this  type  of 
policy.  That  has  been  the  argument, 
and  it  has  been  said  it  might  work,  but 
while  one  can  argue  the  matter  in  theory 
one  cannot  prove  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  addi- 
tional $1  billion  of  taxes  on  the  public, 
in  order  to  carry  the  national  debt  for 
this  one  transaction,  is  bad  enough,  but 
I  believe  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  so 
far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
citizens  are  concerned — the  homeowners, 
those  trying  to  buy  automobiles,  those 
paying  on  mortgage  notes,  those  who 
have  to  pay  interest  charges  in  various 
and  sundry  ways,  and  those  who  by  buy- 
ing commodities  have  to  pay  higher  in- 
terest charges  industry  passes  along  to 
them — these  increases  are  costing  them 
about  $15  billion  a  year,  and  not  merely 
the  $1  billion  to  which  the  Senator 
refers. 


Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Once  again  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  said. 

As  I  was  about  to  say.  this  is  simply 
one  of  a  series  of  speeches  which  I  in- 
tend to  make  in  the  coming  weeks,  with 
regard  to  the  hard  money  policy,  point- 
ing out  its  total  cost  to  the  American 
citizens.  As  Federal  taxpayers,  we  can 
be  precise  and  explicit  as  to  how  much 
this  policy  is  costing  us.  and  the  fact 
that  this  alMolute  waste  gives  the  tax- 
payer nothing. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  costs  to  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  as  a  local  taxpayer  have 
increased  tremendously.  When  the 
local  governments  desire  to  finance  hos- 
pitals, schools,  streets  or  any  other  kind 
of  community  construction,  money  has 
to  l>e  borrowed  on  a  long-term  basis, 
and  interest  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant— often  the  most  important — 
element  of  cost. 

In  addition  to  those  items,  of  course, 
the  farmers  who  have  to  borrow,  the 
small  businessmen  who  have  to  borrow, 
and  the  home  buyers — and  they  are  per- 
haps the  largest  single  group  of  bor- 
rowers— are  forced  to  pay  more  and 
more  and  more. 

The  reason  I  am  emphasizing  this 
matter  in  my  first  speech  on  interest 
rates  is  that  our  good  friends  of  the 
Republican  Party,  as  usual,  have  one 
issue  and  only  one  issue.  This  is  econ- 
omy in  government.  That  is  the  one 
issue  they  have  talked  about  for  20 
years,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  make  it 
the  big  issue  for  the  next  20  years. 
That  is  the  No.  1  issue  of  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
ing campaign.  They  want  to  speak  of 
economy  in  government,  and  the  way 
economy  in  government  relates  to  a 
balanced  budget  and  relates  to  the  cost 
of  living.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  emphasize  to  the 
American  people  that  the  hard  money 
policy  being  followed  is  completely 
wasteful.  It  means  the  spending  of  a 
billion  dollars  without  getting  a  single 
thing  in  return  for  the  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  the  tight  money  program  will  not 
prevent  depressions,  and  it  will  not  re- 
duce unemployment  in  any  respect 
whatever.  This  policy  will  not  to  any 
noticeable  degree  prevent  inflation.  It 
can  and  will  double  the  interest  take  of 
the  moneylenders.  I  believe  in  that  re- 
spect the  policy  has  achieved  that  which 
those  responsible  for  it  had  in  mind 
when  they  put  it  into  effect. 

The  Senator  can,  if  he  wishes,  attrib- 
ute the  best  of  motives  to  those  respon- 
sible, but  I  believe  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  and  I  believe  they 
achieved  what  they  set  out  to  do.  which 
was  to  double  the  income  of  certain 
people  who  were  engaged  in  lending 
money.  Conceivably  they  did  not  have 
that  in  mind  and  perhaps  it  was  merely 
an  accidenUl  effect,  but  I  think  they 
knew  it  would  happen.    In  my  judg- 
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ment,  the  $15  billion  annual  increase  in 
interest  extractions  from  the  public  was 
the  main  purpose  of  the  program.  The 
rest  of  the  argiiment  looks  to  me  like  an 
effort  to  confuse  the  victims  of  the  pro- 
gram and  excuse  it  to  those  who  would 
not  be  inclined  to  permit  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  entitled 
"Bear  Market  in  Bonds:  Why  It  Worries 
Washington"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May  4 
1959] 

Bear   Marxrt   m   Bonds:    Wht   It   Worries 
Washington 

(Bonds  now  sell  at  about  the  lowest  prices 
and  highest  yields  in  25  years.  Result: 
Trouble  for  Oovemment,  other  borrowers. 
This  Is  the  grim  picture  at  a  time  when  the 
Treasury  faces  a  big  deficit  and  hea\-y  bor- 
rowing. And  money  Is  to  get  tighter,  not 
easier.  In  months  ahead.  What's  the  solu- 
tion? Here  are  Informed  views  from  omclal 
agencies  and  Wall  Street.) 

(Reported  from  New  York  and  Washington) 
At  this  time,  on  the  average,  you  can  get 
an  Income  from  high-grade  bonds  that  is 
a  full  third  higher  than  the  Income  to  be 
had  from  stocks  bought  at  present  prices. 

In  the  past,  a  rise  In  bond  yields  to  levels 
above  stock  yields  always  had  led  to  a  sharp 
decline  In  stock  prices.  Now.  the  advantage 
of  bond  yields  over  stock  yields  Is  the  high- 
est It  has  been  In  any  period  of  stock- 
market  boom  since  the  weeks  Just  before  the 
market  crash  late  In  1929. 

Investors,  even  so,  indicate  that  they 
strongly  favor  stocks  over  bonds.  Prices  of 
industrial  stock  have  been  bid  up  to  levels 
that,  on  the  basis  of  recent  dividends,  offer 
the  Investor  yields  averaging  little  more  than 
3  percent. 

Bond  prices,  even  after  a  modest  recovery 
recently,  are  near  their  lowest  leveU  since 
1932. 

You  can  buy  Government  bonds,  matur- 
ing in  Just  a  little  more  than  4  years,  at  a 
price  that  offers  a  guaranteed  yield  of  more 
than  4  percent. 

Or  you  can  put  money  Into  Treasury  bills 
that  mature  in  91  days  and  get  more  than 
3  percent  on  your  savings.  Good-grade  cor- 
poration bonds  can  be  bought  at  prices  that 
offer  yields  of  6  percent. 
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It  Is  against  the  background  of  bond  prices 
that  Government  officials  are  surveying  the 
serloxis  financing  problems  of  the  Treasury. 

If  the  Government  should  try  to  borrow 
for  periods  of  more  than  5  years,  all  Indi- 
cations are  that  it  would  fall,  with  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  4 ',4  percent  Interest  that  the 
Treasury  can  legally  pay. 

'*'*'  ^^^  Treasury  has  an  enormous  amount 
of  financing  to  do  In  the  months  ahead.  Net 
borrowing  of  new  cash  with  which  to  pay 
Oovernmenfs  bills  is  to  be  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  In  months  past.  But  It  still  will  come 
»o  more  than  $7  blUlon  In  the  rest  of  1959. 

In  addition,  there  are  old  debts  coming 
due.  and  these  must  be  repaid  with  Issues 
Of  new  securlUea.  Right  now,  for  example, 
omcials  are  in  the  proceai  of  offering  about 
♦J>  billions  in  new  securities  to  holders  of 
M«ues  that  will  mature  In  May.  In  August, 
13.8  bliuons  of  debt  will  come  due.  And, 
before  year  end,  an  additional  0  billions  will 
come  up  for  repayment. 


•XARCH  FOR  soLunoir 

In  the  present  financial  situation,  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  forced  to  do  one  or  more 
of  these  foiu-  things: 

1.  Offer  nothing  but  short-term  securities, 
on  which  there  is  no  legal  limit  to  Interest 
rates.  Since  these  are  likely  to  be  bought 
most  heavily  by  banks,  tills  course  runs  the 
risk  of  expanding  the  money  supply  and 
fostering  the  inflation  the  administration  is 
trying  to  avert. 

2.  Try  to  get  Congress  to  permit  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  more  than  4V4  percent  on  issues 
of  longer-term  bonds.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  the  Administration  will  ask — or  that 
Congress  would  grant— this  authority. 

3.  Induce  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
move  m  and  buy  Government  bonds  to  sup- 
port the  market.  The  Administration  is 
firmly  committed  against  that. 

4.  Balance  the  federal  budget  and,  so. 
ease  Treasury  borrowing  schedules. 

It  Is  for  the  fourth  of  these  courses  of 
action  that  strong  forces  now  are  pushing. 

INrLATION  THE  KET 

Talk  to  Oovemment  officials  and  to  deal- 
ers In  the  bond  markets,  and  you  find  that 
behind  the  slump  in  bonds  and  the  spectac- 
ular rise  m  stocks  Is  the  fear  of  continued 
inflation— or.  at  least,  inflation  pressure— in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

"The  Treasury,"  says  one  well-known 
dealer  In  Government  bonds.  "Is  selling  now 
In  an  environment  In  which  buyers  know 
they  will  have  a  loss  tomorrow  on  the  bonds 
they  buy  today.  The  Treasury's  efforts  to  seU 
bonds  overlook  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  'sec- 
ondary tax,'  in  addition  to  Income  taxes  on 
the  return  from  its  bonds.  Buyers  aren't 
overlooking  that  tax.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  2  to  3  percent  average  annual  erosion 
m  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  that 
results  from  Inflation." 

In   the  opinion  of  that  particular  dealer 
the  main  thing  the  Government  can  do  to 
avoid  inflation,  and  quiet  fears  of  Inflation 
is  to  balance  Its  budget. 

A  Government  official  has  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent view:  "I  don't  think  people  are  con- 
vinced there  will  be  more  Inflation.  But  I 
think  they  expect  the  threat  of  Inflation  to 
bring  on  'tighter*  money. 

"After  all."  thU  official  explains,  "the  busi- 
ness news  Is  nearly  all  good,  except  for  a 
sizable  amount  of  unemployment.  There  are 
signs  that  the  slowest  element — business 
spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment — may 
be  moving  up  fairly  well  soon.  Many  In- 
vestors look  for  a  real  business  boom  that 
will  bring  tightening  money  and,  as  a  result 
lower  bond  prices  and  higher  Interest  rates! 
And  who  wants  to_buy  a  bond  today  If  he 
thinks  It's  going  down  In  price  tomorrow?" 

THE    OTHER    SIDE 

Are  many  investors— Individuals  and  In- 
stitutions— exaggerating  the  prospect  for  ris- 
ing Interest  rates  and  falling  bond  prices? 
Many  bond  dealers  think  so. 

"Where,"  one  asks,  "can  you  see  any  big 
Increases  in  the  demands  for  money — in- 
creases of  the  sort  that  would  force  interest 
rates  on  up?  The  Treasury  is  going  to  be 
borrowing,  sure — but  it  will  not  be  coming 
to  market  for  anything  like  the  amounts  it 
has  required  recently. 

"Corporations  are  offering  a  smaller  vol- 
ume of  bonds  by  far  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  And.  until  there's  a  sharp  upturn  In 
spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment  or  on 
Inventories,  corporations  are  going  to  have 
idle  cash  to  buy  Government  securities. 

"Only  State  and  local  governments  and 
home  builders  are  Increasing  their  demands 
for  long-term  credit." 

Against  that  picture  of  the  demand  side 
of  credit  this  dealer  notes  that  there  is  a 
huge  flow  of  savings  that  must  be  Invested 
each  month.     All  In  all.  this  dealer  regards 


the  Treasury's  problems  m  serious,  but  not 

critical. 

TRZ    PS08PBCT 

Most  bond  dealers  look  for  the  Treasury  to 
play  a  waiting  game  whUe  it  presses  for  a 
budget  in  balance,  or  near  balance.  If  they 
are  right,  the  Treasury  will  offer  short-term 
securities  and  hope  that  more  of  them  will  be 
bought  by  ordinary  corporations  than  by 
banks.  Then.  If  time  proves  that  fears  of 
inflation  and  tightening  money  have  been 
overdone,  the  Treasury  can  resume  its  efforts 
to  sell  long-term  bonds. 

What  if  a  boom  and  an  unbalanced  budget 
produce  a  strong  rise  in  demand  for  long- 
term  credit?  Then,  dealers  say.  there  wUl  t>e 
real  trouble,  with  a  determined  squeeze  on 
credit  by  the  Reserve  System  and  some  Ot 
the  highest  interest  rates  the  United  States 
has  ever  seen. 

Yields  on  bonds — a  25-year  high — highs  and 
lows  in  bond  yields  since  1920 


U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 

bonds 
(j>crccnt) 

Hlgh-fn^e 
corporate 

boncb 
(percent) 

1920  hiRh 

5.67 
3.17 
3.74 
3.13 
4.26 
2.06 
2.45 
2.19 
3.13 
2.47 
3.73 
3.12 
4.06 

6.38 
4.4« 
4.  HO 
4.3S 
5.41 
2.46 
2.M 
2.67 
3.40 
2.8S 
4.12 

31  K7 

1928  low 

1929  hiRh 

IMI  low 

l!».32hiKh 

iy4fiIow 

194K  hi^h 

Ifl.'Olow 

1953  high 

19.^4  low 

I'r,:  hieh 

I'^XloW 

1959  latest 

4.2S 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury.  Moody's  Investors  Service. 
The    investor's    return — up    on    bonds,    u>ap 
down    on    stocks — yields    at    stock-market 
highs  since  1929 


Industrial 

stocks 
(percent) 


Hieh-jtrade  Spread- 
corporate  stock  yields 
bonds  over  bond 
(percent)         yields 


1929. 
1C37. 
1(?46. 
1953. 

1957 

Latest  week. 


Source:  Moody's  Investors  Service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
conclude  I  want  to  thank  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr. 
Scott],  who  took  such  a  helpful  part  in 
this  colloquy.  I  want  to  thank  also  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara].  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long! 
who  was  extremely  helpful  in  emphasiz- 
ing and  underlining  this  issue,  which  I 
think  is  very  important  to  the  American 
people,  and  which  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PAYMENTS  TO  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS UNDER  THE  FARM  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  there  is  this  bold 
headline.  "Payoffs  to  Hill  Farmers 
Bared."  and  on  the  second  page  there  is 
a  subheadline  also  saying  "Payoffs  to 
Hill  Farmers  Bared." 
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This  article  Is  written  by  Dickson  Pres- 
ton. Mr.  Preston  In  many  of  his  articles. 
I  think,  has  done  a  real  service  to  the 
public  in  revealing  some  information 
which  the  public  should  have.  If  Mr. 
Preston  would  stick  to  the  truth,  how- 
ever,  he  would  do  much  more  for  the 
people  of  America.  This  article  la  so 
false  that  it  is  pitiful. 

Mr.  Preston  has  done  a  very  good  job  of 
falsifying  the  record,  and  when  one  falsi- 
fies the  record  it  Is  not  much  different 
from  lying  about  It.  Half  truths  can  be 
equally  vicious. 

Mr.  Preston  mentions  several  Senators 
who  participated  in  faim  payments  and 
programs. 

In  one  paragraph  of  the  story  Mr.  Pres- 
ton writes  oonoernlng  me : 

SvnKtor  MzLTON  R.  YouNfl.  Rtpublloftn  of 
North  DAkotA,  tn  ardtnt  frltnd  of  high  prlot 
■uppona,  tugtther  with  hU  thrt«  aona  hna 
NOelTKl  M0.87I.BS.  About  $44,000  of  thU 
was  in  prlct  support  lonna  which  th«  Younga 
rtpaMI. 

X  suppose  If  Mr,  Preston  had  taken  In 
ftll  my  klnfolk  and  all  my  neighbors  he 
oould  have  built  Uils  up  Into  a  siiablt 
amount  of  money,  Ht  doti  not  say  how 
loni  A  pfrio4  of  time  Is  involved,  but  ap« 
parently  he  refers  to  a  S-year  period,  and 
il  appears  he  refers  to  loans  which  we 
Mourtd  under  the  prloe  support  pro- 
iram.  Z  myself  do  not  participate  In  the 
soil  bank  program.  My  three  sons  do,  to 
a  limited  degree  on  land  they  own.  This 
Item  to  whioh  Mr,  Preston  refers  might 
include  some  very  small  payments  under 
the  soil  conservation  program,  but  those 
payments  would  be  very  small  Indeed, 

Mr.  Preeton  says  we  paid  back  $44,000. 
That  Is  where  we  paid  back  the  loan  and 
took  possession  of  the  grain.  I  assume 
that  the  balance  or  $41,000  was  for  price 
support  loans  under  which  my  three  sons 
and  I  turned  over  the  grain  to  the  Oov- 
•mment. 

Mr.  Preston  does  not  say  in  this  arti- 
cle that  for  this  $41,000  the  Qovernment 
obtained  the  grain,  most  of  it  wheat. 
No.  1  Hard  Northern  Spring  wheat, 
which  we  produce  in  that  area,  if  of  very 
high  quality  is  even  nov;  selling  at  near 
support  price  levels.  It  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  the  cash  price  of  this  wheat  is  6 
percent  below  the  support  level.  The 
support  level  at  the  present  time  is  75 
percent  of  parity  or  75  percent  of  a  fair 
price.  The  most  the  Government  could 
have  lost  would  have  been  5  or  6  percent 
of  $44,000.  The  Government  got  the 
grain. 

If  one  wished  to  go  back  a  few  years 
earlier,  with  respect  to  the  grain  which 
the  Government  acquhed  under  the 
price  support  program  previous  to 
World  War  n.  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Government  made  a  huge  profit.  It 
also  made  a  large  profit  on  the  cotton  ob- 
tained under  the  price  support  program 
during  tills  period. 

The  implication  in  this  article  is  that 
Senator  Young  received  a  large  part  of 
the  $85,000  as  a  subsidy  check.  Actually 
the  only  checks  we  received  were  for 
the  grain  which  the  Government  took 
possession  of.  plus  some  very  small  soil 
con.servation  payments.  If  Mr.  Preston 
had  wanted  to  come  to  my  ofDce  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  let  him  look  at  all  my 
books  and  records. 


In  another  part  of  the  article  Mr. 
Preston  says: 

Tet  under  tcxl&y's  outmoded  farm  pro- 
gram, many  of  them — 

Meaning  Members  of  Congress — 

are  collecting  part  of  the  16  billion  It  Is 
ooetlng  the  U.S.  taxpayers  per  year. 

Here  again  is  a  falsification  of  the 
record  which  we  hear  so  often  these  days. 
The  average  taxpayer  or  consumer  ac- 
tually believes  that  the  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving checlcs  in  the  amount  of  al}out  $6 
billion  a  year. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr,  RxTsaiLLl  is  chairman.  We  prnotl- 
oally  had  to  pry  this  Information  out  of 
the  Department,  but  It  gives  a  very  fair 
picture  as  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
tram. 

The  budget  for  1059.  the  present  flsoal 
year,  is  $7,341  milUon,  The  budget  for 
next  year  Is  about  $1  billion  less,  or  $$.• 
450  mlllton. 

What  art  lome  of  the  Items  listed  In 
the  $6,450  mtlUon  which  Mr,  Preston 
thinks  tlie  farmers  ai-e  letUni  checks 
for? 

The  first  Item  is  "Price  support,  sup- 
ply and  purchase  programs.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation." 

The  amount  is  $3,835  mlllton.  This  Is 
nearly  the  exact  cost  of  the  price-sup- 
port program.  The  cost  of  this  program 
is  far  too  much.  Z  am  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  will  enact  better  legislation, 
which  will  mean  less  costly  programs, 
but  programs  which  will  still  assure  the 
farmers  a  fair  price  for  the  commodities 
they  have  to  sell.  Z  believe  that  every 
farmer  in  America  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  go  it  alone,  to  abandon  price- 
support  programs,  and  all  other  sub- 
sidles  Of  every  kind,  if  other  segments  in 
the  Nation's  economy  were  willing  to 
abandon  all  the  subsidies  and  advan- 
tages they  enjoy. 

The  second  Item  is  "Milk  and  other 
dairy  products  for  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  Defense  Department."  The 
1960  estimate  is  $45  milhon.  This  is  for 
milk  which  goes  to  veterans  in  hospitals 
and  elsewher(»  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  next  item  is  "Title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,"  for  which  the  1960  estimate  is 
$1,033  million.  A  part  of  that  goes  for 
famine  relief  to  foreign  nations.  A  part 
of  it  represents  food  packages  which 
church  organizations  and  CARE  dis- 
tribute throughout  the  world.  That  is 
one  of  the  finest  programs  the  Govern- 
ment has  evor  undertaken.  It  repre- 
sents a  total  loss  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  charged  as  a  subsidy 
to  agriculture.  However,  it  is  Impossible 
to  measure  the  amount  of  good  will 
created  by  thi.^  program  among  the  hun- 
gry people  of  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  consider- 
able quantities  of  such  foodstuffs  are  ex- 
changed for  housing  for  our  troops,  and 
other  facilities  which  we  use  in  foreign 


countries.  There  has  been  a  very  notice- 
able improvement  In  the  troop  housing 
in  some  countries,  particularly  France, 
since  the  program  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  mentioned  that  pro- 
gram. That  is  a  part  of  the  program 
under  which  we  receive  the  equivalent  of 
dollars  for  our  food  surpluses. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  program  deals 
with  the  sale  of  our  food  for  the  cur- 
rencies of  foreign  countries.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  reimbursed 
for  the  actual  value  of  such  currencies. 
The  amount  under  that  heading  is  $1,033 
million.  Based  upon  past  experience,  the 
Department  will  be  reimbursed  for  about 
75  percent  of  this  sum  or  possibly  even 
more.  This  is.  in  effect,  a  foreign  aid 
program,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost 
should  be  so  charged. 

Next,  there  Is  an  item  of  $335  million 
for  the  "Barter  program  for  supplemen- 
tal stockpile."  Of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment of  AirlouUuie  has  a  euh  outlay 
under  the  barter  program;  but  under 
this  program  we  obtain  strateilc  matt- 
rials,  for  which  the  Department  of  Airl- 
culture  is  reimbursed,  dollar  for  dollar. 
Most  of  the  materials  we  havt  In  the 
stockpile  as  a  result  of  this  program  to- 
day art  worth  more  than  they  were  when 
we  acquired  them. 

There  are  many  additional  Items.  I 
mention  only  a  few.  I  invite  attention 
to  the  Item  "Removal  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,"  for  which  the  I860 
estimate  Is  $150  million.  This  program 
represents  surplus  food  which  we  con- 
tribute to  the  school-lunch  program. 
Schoolchildren  all  over  the  Nation  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  $150  million  in 
surplus  food.  Yet.  in  this  article,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  charged  as  a  subsidy 
to  agricultiu-e.  What  an  unjust  and  un- 
fair situation. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  more  items.  One 
Is  entitled  "Special  milk  program,"  and 
Involves  an  estimate  for  1960  of  $74  mil- 
lion. This  also  represents  milk  given 
mostly  to  schoolchildren.  Most  people 
l)elieve  that  the  farmers  are  receiving 
checks  for  the  $74  million. 

Another  item  is  entitled  "Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,"  involving  an 
estimate  for  1960  of  $335  million.  These 
are  funds  from  which  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator makes  loans  to  REA  co-ops.  The 
REA  co-ops  have  a  record  of  repayment 
on  these  loans  of  nearly  100  percent; 
yet  this  item  is  charged  as  a  subsidy  to 
agriculture. 

The  next  item  is  "Fanners  Home  Ad- 
mlnl.'sti-atlon."  and  the  estimate  for  1960 
is  $216  million.  These  loans  are  made  to 
farmers,  mostly  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  credit  anywhere  else.  Yet  there 
is  an  amazmg  record  of  repayment  of 
almost  90  percent. 

The  next  item  is  "School-lunch  pro- 
gram." In  the  amount  of  $101  million. 
Does  any  Senator  think  any  fairminded 
person  would  charge  that  item  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  agriculture? 

Another  item  is  enUtled  "Agricultural 
Research  Service."  with  an  estimate  of 
$174  million.  This  program  htu>  been  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to 
the  entire  Nation.    I  wish  we  spent  for 
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agricultural  research  5  percent  of  the 
money  which  we  spent  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  next  Item  is  "Forest  Service,"  and 
the  1960  estimate  is  $174  million.  This 
item  is  charged  as  a  subsidy  to  agricul- 
ture. It  goes  mostly  for  the  administra- 
tion of  forests  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  building  of  forest 
roads.  Through  the  sale  of  timber  and 
other  forest  Income  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  reimbursed  far  more  than  the 
$174  million  which  the  program  costs. 

The  next  item  is  'Soil  Conservation 
SeiTice,"  and  the  1960  estimate  is  $129 
million.    This  is  mostly  for  technical 


assistance  to  farmers,  to  enable  them  to 
do  a  better  job  of  conserving  the  soil. 
I  submit  that  this  program  is  of  great 
Importance  to  everyone  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  other  items  to  which 
I  should  like  to  invite  attention,  but  time 
will  not  permit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  DakoU.  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Preston  saw  fit  to  write 
a  story  which  is  so  far  from  the  truth 
as  the  one  to  which  I  ha\ e  referred.  It  is 
true  that  U;e  farm  program  is  costing  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Anyone  who  owns 
a  farm  probably  participates  in  the  pro- 
gram in  one  way  or  another.  He  could 
hardly  do  otherwise,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  something  to  do  with  the  prices 
directly  or  indirectly  of  most  all  com- 
modities. I  do  not  know  why  we  have 
not  adopted  the  domestic  parity  or  some 
form  of  a  two-price  system  for  wheat 
and  a  few  other  commodities  long  ago. 
It  is  a  sensible  program,  and  would  save 
Xis  a  great  deal  of  money  We  would  not 
have  to  pay  any  export  subsidies.  But 
that  program  Is  opposed  by  Secretary 
Benson. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Benson,  and  his  associates,  for  making 
this  information  availabl?  to  Mr.  Preston. 
I  wished  It  had  been  more  complete  and 
accurate.  It  is  his  type  of  Secretary  we 
had  in  office  back  In  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thlrUes  which  helped  bring  on  the 
depression  of  the  1930s.  If  Mr.  Preston 
wishes  to  go  back  to  those  years,  he  will 
find  that  Senator  Yottnc,  of  North  Da- 
kota, had  to  take  out  several  feed  and 
seed  loans  in  the  late  twenties,  and  also 
m  the  early  thirties.    I  paid  back  every 


one  of  them  with  Interest,  and  that  In- 
terest amounted  to  more  than  the  prin- 
cipal. It  is  a  record  of  which  I  am  proud. 
I  was  never  on  relief,  but  probably  I 
should  have  been.  I  was  broke  like  most 
other  farmers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  what  is  appar- 
ently a  news  release  in  the  form  of  a 
newspaper  column  entitled  "This  Week 
in  Washington  With  Clinton  Davidson." 
The  subtitle  of  the  article  Is  "Billions  for 
Farmers?" 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  article,  but  I 
do  wish  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from 
it,  particularly  the  last  two  paragraphs, 
which  read  as  follows: 

When  all  of  the  nonfarm  Itema  in  the 
budget  ftre  removed,  only  »  little  more  than 
SI  billion  actually  will  reach  farmers,  and 
that  mostly  for  carrying  out  practices  pre- 
scribed by  the  Oovernment  for  conserving 
our  soil,  water  and  other  natural  resources. 

The  Irresponsible  attacks  cast  unfair  re- 
flections upon  all  farmers  and  upon  the 
largest  and  most  vital  section  of  our  econ- 
omy— agrlcultiire.  The  press  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  get  the  facts — and  to  print  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  the  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point.    It  is  in  line  with  the  statement 


made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, in  which  he  analyzes  the  charge 
that  $7  billion  has  been  appropriated  to 
finance  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Billions  for  Farmers? 

When  Congress  takes  up  the  1960  fiscal 
year  budget  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  a  few  days  it  will  be  the  signal  for 
another  public  Indignation  outburst  against 
subsidizing  farmers. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
worked  out  a  budget  that  calls  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  almost  $7  billion  for  flnanclng 
the  Department  In  the  fiscal  year  starting 
next  July  1.  The  entire  amount  wtU  be 
labeled  farm  aid. 

The  city  press  and  Oongressmen  from  ur- 
ban distriou  will,  as  thty  have  in  the  past, 
oomplaln  thst  farmers  art  being  fattened 
flnnnolally  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  at 
the  expense  or  taxpayers,  They'll  say, 
again,  that  Qovernment  farm  programs  are 
rMPonslbie  for  hlRh  food  prioes, 

rnrmsri  wm  ImHs  snothsr  publle  aotilivi 
In  the  press  and  over  the  radio,  A  promi- 
nent New  York  psuer  Alrtsdy  «tM  begun  the 
whtpplnit  by  ehsrgini  ihnt  enniumers  must 
pny  hiKh  pricN  for  food  while  paying  high 
tasH  tu  kM))  prlOM  hlKh. 

WHAT  AMI  THB  rACTi* 

The  fACts  are  that  only  »  sn^All  portion  of 
thnt  IT  billion  will  tvtr  rtsch  tht  pocktu  of 
fM-men,  snd  food  prlcN  have  Inortastd  less 
than  nlmnit  any  other  Item  of  living  eosts 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Oovtrnmtnt  programs  hate  not  Inortssed 
food  costs,  The  Oovernment  does  not  sup- 
port  the  price  of  meat,  pouluy  products, 
vegetables  and  frulti^food  Items,  which 
-have  advanced  most  in  price  In  recent  years. 

While  food  prices  gnnerally  have  averaged 
about  10  percent  higher  than  in  IBiS.  farm- 
ers are  telling  their  produce  for  SO  percent 
less  than  they  did  10  years  ago.  Meanwhile, 
their  production  costs  have  gone  up  by  al- 
most 20  percent. 

Almost  no  one  contends  that  the  present 
farm  program  is  s  good  one.  or  that  It  isn't 
costing  too  much.  But  whatever  blame  there 
Is  belongs  to  Oongress  and  the  administra- 
tion for  failure  to  adopt  a  better  program, 
not  to  farmers. 

WKCai   THX    MOKET   GOES 

About  S3  bUllon  of  the  S7  billion  budget 
will  be  earmarked  for  ])rice  support  loans  on 
commodities  which  the  Government  will 
eventually  sell  for  about  S2.S  bUllon,  or  give 
away  under  various  foreign  aid  programs. 

Another  11  bUllon  wlU  be  paid  to  private 
Arms  for  storage  of  surpluses.  Approxi- 
mately SI. 5  billion  will  be  used  to  finance 
sales  abroad  at  cut-ratu  prices.  This  Is  more 
foreign  aid  than  farm  aid. 

One  big  chunk  of  the  budget  is  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  school  narllk  and  lunch  pro- 
grams, food  distribution  to  the  needy,  food 
label  protection,  pest  and  disease  control, 
and  Improvement  of  food  quality. 

Part  of  the  agricultural  budget  Is  to 
finance  loans  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Farmers  Home  Administrations.  These 
are  gilt-edge  investments  and  will  be  repaid 
in  full,  with  Interest.  These  total  about  SS60 
million. 

When  all  of  the  nonfarm  Items  In  the 
budget  are  removed,  only  a  little  more  than 
SI  billion  actually  will  reach  farmers,  and 
that  mostly  for  carrying  out  practices  pre- 
scribed by  the  Oovernment  for  conserving 
our  soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources. 

The  irresponsible  attacks  cast  unfair  re- 
flection upon  all  farmers  and  upon  the  larg- 
est and  most  vital  section  of  ovir  economy- 
agriculture.  The  press  has  a  responsibility 
to  get  the  facts — and  to  print  them. 
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Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  in- 
serting the  article  in  the  Record.  It  is  a 
very  good  article.  I  wish  more  articles 
like  that  were  written  and  published. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  ma- 
jor domestic  issue,  which  also  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  International  affairs,  is 
the   question   of   Inflation. 

Nearly  all  thinking  persons  agree  that 
inflation  Is  bad.  but  apparently  there  is 
some  con'usion  as  to  whether  a  little  in- 
flation may  be  necessai-y  to  attain  a  rate 
of  economic  growth  needed  for  continu- 
ing prosperity  at  home  and  needed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  communism 
abroad. 

My  own  opposition  to  even  a  little 
more  inflation  is  well  known,  and  I  do 
not  intend  at  this  time  to  speak  at 
length  on  this  subject. 

But  I  do  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
a  thoughtful  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  May  3. 
entitled  "Argument  Against  Creeping 
Inflation." 

The  author,  Jules  Backman.  a  noted 
economist,  points  out  that  inflation  is 
not  necessary  for  economic  growth,  but 
in  fact  actually  slows  growth  and  fosters 
unemployment. 

The  article  first  advances  and  then 
supports  these  six  arguments  against 
creeping  Inflation : 

(1)  It  slows  long-term  economic  growth; 
(2)  It  makes  recessions  worse;  (3)  It  hurts 
nxed-lncome  groups  and  savers;  (4)  not 
everyone  can  be  protected  against  It  by 
escalator  clauses;  (5)  It  leads  to  galloping 
Inflation;  (8)  It  Is  not  Inevitable  In  an 
expanding  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this 
article  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Senators, 
no  matter  what  their  own  views  on  the 
subject  may  be,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Akcument  Against   Crexpino   Inflattow 

(Those  who  believe  It  to  be  an  Inescapable 

price  for  economic  growth  are  wrong,  says  an 

economist  who  holds  that  It  actually  slows 

growth  and  fosters  unemployment.) 

(By  Jules  Backman) 

There  is  general  agreement  that  economic 
growth  Is  Indispensable  for  a  strong  America. 
However,  there  has  been  considerable  public 
debate  about  the  Ideal  rate  of  growth  and 
how  to  achieve  It. 

One  school  of  thought  asserts  that  an  in- 
escapable cost  of  a  desirable  rate  of  growth 
is  creeping  Inflation.  It  holds  that  the  al- 
ternatives are  creeping  Inflation  and  eco- 
nomic growth  or  price  stability  and  unem- 
ployment. In  this  way.  creeping  inflation 
is  given  respectability  by  association,  while 
price  stability  Is  subject  to  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation. 

The  second  school  of  thought  holds  not 
only  that  we  can  have  both  a  desirable  rate 
of  growth  and  stable  prices,  but  that  we  can 
maintain  our  growth  only  by  keeping  prices 
stable. 

Creeping  inflation  refers  to  a  price  rise  of 
2  percent  or  3  percent  per  year.  Prof.  Sumner 
Slttcher,  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  first 
school,  states  that  this  type  of  "slow  inflation 
must  be  expected  to  continue  more  or  less 


indefinitely."  Such  an  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease does  not  seem  to  be  very  large,  but  an 
annual  rise  of  2  percent  will  wipe  out  half  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  in  35 
years,  and  a  3  percent  rate  will  result  in  a 
similar  reduction  in  less  than  25.  This  is 
the  simple  arithmetic  of  creeping  Inflation. 
Nevertheless,  apologists  for  creeping  infla- 
tion argue  that  It  is  unavoidable  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  rate  of  economic  growth  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  attain  our  aspira- 
tions at  home  and  to  meet  the  threat  from 
Russia.  They  explain  that  it  Is  Inevitable 
because  labor  costs  rise  more  rapidly  than 
output  per  man-hour.  According  to  this 
argument,  trade  unions  are  so  powerful  that 
these  excessive  Increases  in  wages  and  other 
labor  costs  could  be  stopped  only  by  stringent 
governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  controls. 
The  result  of  such  curbs  would  be  large-scale 
unemployment,  which  wotild  limit  economic 
growth.  We  are  told  that  we  must,  therefore, 
accept  creeping  Inflation  as  a  lesser  evU. 

There  is  no  disagreement  concerning  ob- 
jectives between  the  creeping  Inflationists 
and  those  who  are  opposed.  We  are  agreed 
that  our  goal  is  a  maximum  achievable  rate 
of  economic  growth.  We  are  agreed  that 
unemployment  is  undesirable  and  exacts  a 
high  social  cost.  We  are  agreed  that  infla- 
tion— creeping  or  any  other  kind — is  not 
desirable  as  a  way  of  life.  We  disagree  as  to 
the  means  by  which  we  may  achieve  our 
goals.  The  creeping  inflationists  say  that  we 
cannot  achieve  :ill  three  goals,  that  we  must 
choose  among  tnem.  The  antl  creeping  In- 
flationists say  we  can  achieve  growth,  a 
minimum  level  of  unemployment  and  price 
stability. 

The  arguments  against  creeping  inflation 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Is  slows 
long-term  economic  growth;  (2)  It  makes 
recessions  worse;  (3)  It  hurts  fixed-income 
groups  and  savers;  (4)  not  everyone  can  be 
protected  against  It  by  escalator  clauses; 
(5)  It  leads  to  galloping  inflation;  (6)  it  Is 
not  inevitable  in  an  expanding  economy. 

<1)      CKEEPINO     INFLATION     SLOWS     LONG-TERM 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

There  is  general  agreement  that  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  expanding  Russian  econ- 
omy our  own  economy  must  continue  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  say  we 
must  step  up  our  rate  of  growth  to  about  5 
percent  a  year  a^  compared  with  our  long- 
term  record  of  about  3  percent.  While  the 
difference  between  3  percent  and  6  percent 
appears  to  be  small.  It  becomes  enormous 
with  the  passage  of  time.  With  a  growth 
rate  of  3  percent,  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  In  our  economy  increases  fourfold  In 
about  flfty  years.  With  a  6  percent  rate  of 
Increase,  on  the  other  hand,  total  output  in 
a  half  century  would  be  more  than  ten  times 
as  large  as  it  Is  at  present. 

Everyone  Is  in  favor  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible rate  of  economic  growth.  But  there 
are  practical  limits  to  expansion  which  must 
be  faced.  When  we  exceed  these  limits  the 
pressures  for  inflation  become  intensified. 
President  Elsenhower  properly  has  pointed 
out  that  a  stable  price  level  is  "an  indis- 
pensable condition"  for  achieving  the  maxi- 
mum growth  rate  in  the  long  run. 

History  does  not  support  the  assumption 
that  economic  growth  must  be  accompanied 
by  rising  prices.  Economic  growth  has  oc- 
curred In  many  i>erlods  of  stable  or  declin- 
ing prices.  Two  such  major  periods  in  the 
19th  century — the  1820's  and  1830's  and  the 
last  third  of  the  century — were  periods 
of  declining  prices.  During  the  ig20's, 
when  prices  remained  relatively  stable,  na- 
tional output  rose  about  4  percent  a  year. 
On  the  Other  hand,  from  1955  to  1957.  when 
prices  crept  upward  almost  3  percent  a  year, 
national  output  rose  less  than  3  percent 
annually. 

Two  major  factors  have  contributed  to 
economic  growth  in  this  country:  higher  pro- 


ductivity and  an  expanding  population. 
Two-thirds  of  our  3 -percent  annual  rate  of 
growth  has  been  accounted  for  by  rising  out- 
put per  man-hour,  about  one-third  by  in- 
creasing population.  Increases  in  produc- 
tivity, therefore,  provide  the  key  to  future 
economic  growth.  Output  per  man-hour  is 
affected  by  many  factors  but  the  most  im- 
portant has  been  the  investment  In  new  ma- 
chines and  equipment.  The  magnitude  of 
such  investments  depends  upon  the  level  of 
savings.  Savings  will  be  discouraged  by 
creeping  inflation,  and  thus  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  stultified. 

Confronted  by  creeping  Inflation,  savers 
are  more  Interested  In  speculating — to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  losses  In  purchasing 
power — than  in  providing  capital  for  indus- 
try. There  Is  ample  evidence  of  this  ten- 
dency in  the  rampant  speculation  now  tak- 
ing place  m  stocks.  If  Inflation  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  threat,  more  and  more  per- 
sons would  try  to  protect  themselves  in  this 
manner.  The  result  would  be  a  speculative 
binge  which  would  ultimately  collapse.  Such 
a  development  could  only  act  to  retard  eco- 
nomic growth. 

To  stimulate  economic  growth  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  create  an  environment  In  which  sav- 
ings wUl  be  encoiuaged  and  business  will  be 
willing  to  convert  those  savings  into  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Price  stability  en- 
courages savings,  while  tax  incentives  could 
be  used  to  Induce  new  Investments.  This  Is 
the  road  to  greater  economic  growth. 

Creeping  inflation  also  interfere*  with 
business  planning.  When  protection  against 
price  rises  becomes  a  dominant  factor,  busi- 
nessmen are  not  likely  to  plan  boldly  for  ex- 
pansion. One  result  is  an  adverse  impact 
on  Job  creation. 

<2)  CRKXPING  INFLATION  MAXES  XSCS88IONS 

woasR 

It  is  true  that  fear  of  higher  prices  may 
give  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
But  this  development  induces  speculation  In 
Inventories.  Eventually,  the  Inventories  be- 
come burdensome,  then  the  economy  experi- 
ences a  setback.  The  194S-49  downturn 
properly  has  been  described  as  an  Inventory 
recession.  Inventory  liquidation  also  was' 
slgnlflcant  in  the  1963-64  and  1957-S8  reces- 
sions. 

When  iMt>tectlon  against  tomorrow's  higher 
costs  becomes  a  major  factor  in  Industry  de- 
cisions  to  exfMtnd   capacity   today,    the   net 
result  tends  to  be  overexpanslon — followed 
by  a  sharp  decline  In  new  investment   in 
plant  and   equipment.     The  current   lag  in 
the  capital  goods  Industries  reflects  the  after- 
math of  the  overexpanslon  of  1955-67.    Thus, 
creeping  inflation  means  more  cyclical  un- 
employment.    It   Is   not   an   alternative   to 
unemployment;  it  Is  a  slgnlflcant  cause  of 
unemployment.     And   it  is  little  solace  to 
those  who  become  unemployed  that  they  may 
have  received  overtime  pay  during  the  boom. 
We  normally  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
2.6  to  3  million   workers  unemployed  even 
when  the  economy  Is  operating  at  full  speed. 
This    frlctional    unemployment    usually    Is 
short  term,  representing  Individuals  chang- 
ing Jobs  or  seasonably  unemployed  (as  In  the 
construction,     apparel,     or     retaU     trades). 
Therefore,  when  we  have  a  total  of  4.3  mil- 
lion unemployed,  our  real  problem  Lb  how 
to  create  about  1.6  million  Jobs.    The  eco- 
nomic cost  of  xinemployment  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  this  smaller  figure. 

The  hardships  attending  unemployment 
should  not  be  minimized.  The  price  In  terms 
of  broken  homes,  loss  of  self-respect,  loss  of 
national  output,  and  related  developments 
is  a  heavy  one  Indeed.  This  is  why  every 
effort  must  be  directed  to  adopyting  the 
proper  policies  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Creeping  inflation  exacts  a  double  toll: 
First,  a  loss  in  the  buying  power  of  our 
money;  second,  added  unemployment.  It 
carries  a  high  price  tag. 
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<a)    CaXBPINO   XNTLATION    BTHITS   rXZEO-INCOMB 

oaoun  AND  SAvaas 
Persons  with  fixed  or  relativriy  fllxed  in- 
comes— those  who  live  on  proceeds  of  life- 
insurance  policies,  pensioners,  those  who 
work  for  nonprofit  organizations.  Govern- 
ment employees  and  bondholders — are  hard- 
est hit  by  any  cut  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money.  Ask  the  peniloner  who  planned 
his  retirement  20  years  agw  how  he  gets  along 
today  with  the  doUars  that  buy  less  than 
half  of  what  they  bought  then. 

With  an  increasing  number  of  senior  citl- 
■ens  in  our  populaUon.  and  with  the  growth 
of  private  pension  plans,  this  U  a  matter  of 
serious  national  concern.  The  hardships 
experienced  by  these  perHons  can  be  Just  as 
tragic  as  those  suffered  by  the  unemployed. 
In  addition,  families  with  savings 
accounts.  U.S.  Saving  Bonds  and  other 
types  of  savings  find  their  purchasing 
power  steadily  eroding.  These  various  forms 
of  savings  aggregate  about  $400  UUlons. 
Every  Increase  of  1  percent  in  the  price 
level,  therefore,  wipes  out  $4  bUlions  in 
purchasing  power. 

This  problem  cannot  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  1-year  or  2-year  results.  As  we 
noted  earlier,  creeping  Inflation  could  cut 
the  total  value  of  savings  in  half  within  25 
to  35  years.  This  is  a  heavy  cost  and  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

Nor  can  workers  escape  the  adverse  effects 
of  creeping  inflation.  Higher  prices  cut  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  and  benefits  re- 
ceived under  security  programs.  The  part 
of  a  wage  Increase  which  is  excessive  is 
taken  away — In  whole  or  in  p«u:t — by  price 
InflaUon.  Reduced  profits  mean  reduced 
incentives  to  Invest  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment; one  result  Is  fewer  job  opportunities. 
And  unemployment,  which  thus  may  attend 
excessive  labor-cost  Increases,  means  that 
those  who  hold  their  Jolw  obtain  part  of 
their  higher  real  earnlngi  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  lose  their  Jobs  or  who  fall  to 
obtain  Jobs. 
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Inflation.  But  that  this  support  would  be 
forthcoming  seems  probable  as  long  as  we 
persist  in  tolerating  wage  Inflation  and  insist 
upon  full  employment. 


(«)    HOT  EVERTBODT  CAN  BE  PtOTECTEO  AGAINST 
CREEPING  INFLATXOH  ST  BSCALATOB  CLAVSa 

It  is  Significant  that  nor.  even  the  apolo- 
gists for  creeping  inflation  regard  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  encouraged.  Rather,  we  are 
told,  it  is  an  evU  which  must  be  tolerated 
and  to  which  adjustment  must  be  made. 
One  suggestion  is  that  "eicalator  clauses." 
such  as  those  now  contained  in  many  union 
contracts,  might  be  extended  to  pensioners. 
Insurance  beneflclaries,  bondholders  and  the 
like.  This  proposal  acknowledges  the  111 
effects  of  inflation,  but  suggests  that  the 
burden  could  be  neutralised. 

But  not  everybody  can  ride  the  escalator. 
It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  imagine  that  we 
can  Inflate  without  some  gixjups  paying  the 
price. 

Professor  Sllchter  has  suifgested  that  un- 
der the  conditions  of  creeping  inflation  peo- 
ple "should  not  hold  lonf;-term  bonds  or 
other  long-term  flxed-incjme  Investment 
unless  the  yield  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
them  fOT  the  probable  annual  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power."  What  wou.d  happen  to  our 
flnanclal  system  If  bondholders  should  at- 
tempt to  liquidate  their  Investments  en 
masse?  The  basic  weakness  of  the  apology 
for  creeping  inflation  Is  reflected  in  the 
recogniuon  of  the  problem  In  this  area. 

<»>     CR^a>INa    INFLATION    LXA08    TO    GALLOPING 
INFLATION 

Psychology  plays  an  important  role  In  eco- 
nomic decisions.  As  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  steadily  erodes,  mor«  and  more  per- 
sons wUl  seek  to  protect  themselves  against 
future  price  rises.  The  resulting  flight  from 
money  into  goods  would  accelerate  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  prices.  Creeping  inflation 
«>uld  then  become  galloplrg  Inflation,  and 
finally  runaway  inflation. 

It  Is  true  that  such  a  development  would 
reqxUre   support   from   monetary   and    fiscal 
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<S)    CaXEPINa  INFLATION  IS  NOT  INEVITABLE  DT 
AN    KXPANOINO    ECONOMY 

Many  factors  are  at  work  today  to  raise 
or  hold  up  prices.  They  include  the  agri- 
cultural support  program,  the  high  level  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  government  spend- 
ing, the  Increases  In  various  sales  and  excise 
taxes,  featherbeddlng  and  makework  rules, 
controls  affecting  imports  and  the  steady  ex- 
pansion in  private  debt. 

The  primary  cause  of  creeping  inflation, 
however,  as  Professor  Sllchter  has  pointed 
out.  is  wage  inflation— labor  costs  rising 
faster  than  output  per  man-hour.  When 
wage  inflation  abates,  price  inflation  also  Is 
moderated.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  despite 
business  recovery  In  the  past  year,  consimier 
prices  have  remained  stable  and  wholesale 
prices  have  risen  only  fractionally.  This 
temporary  stability  reflects  the  likelihood 
that  output  per  man-hour  has  risen  more 
rapidly  than  the  long-term  rate  (a  typical 
recovery  performance) ,  and  that,  as  a  result, 

wage  inflation  has  been  at  a  minimum 

perhaps  even  nonexistent — for  the  econcHny 
as  a  whole  during  this  period. 

The  basic  problem,  then,  is  to  counteract 
wage  inflation.  Two  factors  make  this  diffi- 
cult. One  is  the  national  objective  to  main- 
tain full  employment,  the  other  is  the  growth 
of  powerful  labor  unions. 

The  fuU  employment  policy  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  impose  those  stringent  monetary  and 
fiscal  checks  to  rising  prices  which  would 
create  deflation  and  unemployment.  The 
national  concern  over  unemployment  has 
assured  union  leaders  that  their  wage  poli- 
cies will  be  underwritten  by  new  Inflationary 
measures  when  necessary.  In  other  words, 
full  employment  policies  have  Increased  the 
bargaining  strength  of  the  unions. 

The  problem  of  wage  inflation  could  be 
ameliorated  if  union  leaders  and  the  workers 
they  represent  accepted  the  fact  that  our 
average  standard  of  Uvlng  cannot  rise  faster 
than  national  productivity.  Only  as  we  pro- 
duce more  can  we  obtain  more  goods  and 
services,  or  more  leisure,  or  some  combina- 
tion of  both. 

However,  since  it  Is  the  Job  of  union  lead- 
ers to  get  as  much  for  their  members  as 
fast  as  they  can.  there  is  lltUe  point  in  crltl- 
clElng  them  for  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
present  situation. 

We  can  make  more  progress  by  taking  ac- 
tion on  two  fronts: 

First,  the  power  of  the  unions  must  be 
cxirbed.  There  is  little  agreement  on  how 
this  may  be  accomplished.  Some  students  of 
the  problem  have  suggested  applying  the 
antitrust  laws  to  limit  unions'  monopoly 
power.  Others  have  proposed  more  drastic 
remedies,  such  as  limiting  the  power  to 
strike,  or  curbing  the  size  of  unions. 

Each  of  these  proposals  Involves  serious 
difficulties  which  must  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated. Possibly  some  other  solution  will  be 
forthcoming.  However,  unless  some  means 
Is  found  to  curb  excessive  union  power  and 
its  abuse,  this  source  of  pressure  for  creep- 
ing inflation  will  continue. 

Second.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
should  l>e  amended  to  include  the  goal  of 
stabilizing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar as  well  as  the  goal  of  maintaining  high- 
level  employment.  This  would  provide  a 
guide  against  which  to  measure  proposed 
policies.  It  would  not  mean  wage  or  price 
controls.  Individual  prices  would  continue 
to  fluctuate  as  at  present  but  public  policy 
would  have  as  one  objective  the  prevention 
of  marked  changes  in  the  general  price  level. 
Uncertainty  would  be  substituted  fc«-  the 
present  certainty  that  Inflationary  wage  In- 
ereaaes  will  be  supported  by  governmental 
actions.  The  new  element  of  uncertainty 
might  impose  some  restraint  upon  unions. 


It  might  also  make  Industry  less  willing  to 
grant  excessive  wa(?e  increases  because  It 
would  make  their  recovery  through  higher 
prices  less  certain. 

One  Important  caution  must  be  noted. 
There  U  no  magic  Ui  a  sUble  price  level. 
Stability  of  prices  during  the  1920's  did  not 
prevent  the  most  catastrophic  depression  in 
modern  history.  SUbility  of  prices  from 
1952  to  early  1966  did  not  prevent  the  1954 
recession — or  the  1956-57  boom.  General 
price  stability  may  conceal  Important  dis- 
parities in  price  relationships  or  in  cost- 
price  relationships  which  in  turn  upset  the 
effecUve  functioning  of  the  economy.  In 
other  words,  general  price  stablUty  U  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  problem  of  the  business  cycle. 

Nevertheless,  if  these  limitations  are  kept 
In  mind,  the  inclusion  of  the  goal  of  price 
stability  in  the  Employment  Act  will  focus 
national  attention  on  inflation  and  its  causes. 
The  public  will  be  made  aware  of  the  dangers 
that  are  Inherent  in  monetary  and  fiscal  in- 
flation with  their  Impact  upon  total  demand, 
wage  inflation  with  its  impact  on  costs,  and 
other  policies  which  act  to  raise  or  hold  up 
prices.  And.  certainly,  full  awareness  of  the 
sources— and  evils— of  creeping  inftatlon  is 
an  indispensable  step  in  mobilizing  public 
opinion  against  inflationary  policies. 


RADIOACTIVE  FALLOUT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  24,  1959. 
I  indicated  ny  concern  over  the  increas- 
ing fallout  from  nuclear  experimenta- 
tion. I  had  previously  outlined  a  pro- 
gram to  minimize  the  fallout  risk  which 
provided  for  explosions  to  be  conducted 
in  the  ionosphere  and  in  the  earth's  sub- 
terranean area.  Those  recommenda- 
tions have  since  become  the  offlcial  posi- 
tion of  the  administration. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
April  30.  1959.  issue  of  the  Exeter  (N.H.) 
News-Letter  illustrates  the  seriousness 
and  magnitude  of  this  problem.  I  com- 
mend Its  reading  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Exeter  News-Letter,  Apr.  80,  1969] 
Most  Important  Obsthttction 
It  is  rapidly  becoming  clear  that  the  most 
Important  obstruction  to  world  peace  today 
is  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  nuclear 
explosion  tests. 

The  threat  of  radioactive  fallout  Is  of  more 
Importance  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  it  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Recently 
established  as  a  fact  is  that  radioactive  fall- 
out from  nuclear  explosions  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  earth  concentrate  In  the  North 
Temperate  Zone.  By  contrast  the  debris 
from  atomic  explosions  over  the  Equator  tend 
to  distribute  evenly  over  the  earth. 

The  alarming  aspect  of  the  above  con- 
clusions is  the  estimate  of  prominent  scien- 
tists that  this  year  the  radioactive  fallout  in 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase 
about  one-third.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  coverage  of  Strontium  90  over  the  United 
States  has  reached  dangerous  proportions. 
It  does,  however.  Indicate  that  the  Increase 
Is  caused  by  Soviet  nuclear  explosions  In  the 
Arctic  regions,  with  the  delx-is  drifting  over 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

If  such  be  the  case  then  the  Soviet's  de- 
liberate evasiveness  in  working  out  an  agree- 
ment on  nuclear  control  would  in  time  give 
the  Kremlin  tremendous  bargaining  power 
at  the  Summit  meeting  and  thereafter.  A 
continuation  of  test  explosions  in  the  Arctic 
can  only  mean  that  the  health  and  well-being 
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of  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  endangered  as  the  result  of  con- 
centration of  atrontluzn  90. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  for 
action  on  the  nomination  of  Potter 
Stewart  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  as  soon  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks, I  Intend  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Potter  Stewart  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
always  a  matter  of  regret  when  I  am  im- 
pelled to  withhold  my  consent  to  any 
nomination  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Feeling  as  I  do  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  is  a 
part  of  a  deliberate  policy  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  perpetuate  some  recent 
decisions  of  the  Court,  which  decisions 
were  partly  based  on  amicus  curiae  briefs 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
I  have  no  alternative.  I  shall  vote 
against  this  nomination. 

My  opi>osition  to  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
is  not  based  on  personal  or  professional 
considerations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  met  the 
nominee.  I  am  advised  by  some  of  those 
who  knew  him  in  college  that  he  is  a 
personable  man,  of  good  character.  All 
the  information  at  hand  indicates  that 
he  is  a  lawyer  of  ability.  Indeed,  in  this 
instance  ti.e  President  has  seen  fit  to 
nominate  a  man  who  has  had  some  ju- 
dicial experience.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
has  never  presided  on  a  trial  bench,  but 
he  has  served  for  more  than  3  years  on 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  giving  him 
much  more  judicial  experience  than  a 
majority  of  the  Court  with  which  he  is 
associated. 

Mr.  President,  the  deviation  by  the 
present  Court  from  long-established 
rules  of  construction  applied  by  great 
Jurists  to  the  14th  amendment  poses  to 
those  I  am  honored  to  represent  the 
most  momentous  issue  of  several  genera- 
tions. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  decisions 
were  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  that,  through  a  process  of 
screening  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  President,  that  Department  has 
made  sure  that  no  man  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  who  does  not  whole- 
heartedly embrace  the  1954  decision  of 
the  Court  on  school  segregation,  which 
was  admittedly  based  on  psychology 
rather  than  law. 


I  do  not  know  that  any  poll  has  been 
taken  of  outstanding  judges  and  lawyers 
of  the  country  relative  to  the  departure 
from  legal  precedent  set  by  real  judges 
and  to  the  obeisance  to  psychology  and 
Myrdal  of  the  1954  decision. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
not  believe  that  that  decision  was  based 
on  Communist  dogma,  because  the  Court 
cited  and  quoted  from  the  Myrdal  book, 
in  which  Myrdal  said  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  was  a  plot  against  the 
common  people? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  statement  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  a  plot  against  the  common  people; 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  were  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  new  Republic:  and 
that  they  were  using  their  position  as 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  to  op- 
press the  masses — has  been  one  of  the 
constant  propaganda  themes  of  com- 
munism since  the  first  days  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  stating— that  I 
did  not  know  that  any  poll  had  been 
taken  of  the  views  of  lawyers  and  judges 
on  the  1954  school  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  However,  I  believe  that 
more  lawyers  disagree  with  it  than  agree 
with  it.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice  has  carefully  se- 
lected for  promotion  only  those  who  ap- 
prove of  and  will  continue  to  sustain 
that  decision. 

While  it  has  been  said  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  only  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  of  late — and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court— the  recommen- 
dations by  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  conclusive. 

I  still  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
first  Supreme  Court  vacancy  which  the 
present  administration  was  called  upon 
to  fill,  namely  that  created  by  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  in  September 
1953.  The  then  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Brownell,  made  a  secretive  and  what  the 
press  called  a  sudden  flight  to  Sacra- 
mento for  a  conference  with  Gov.  Earl 
Warren,  of  California. 

Upon  Mr.  Brownell's  return  to  Wash- 
ington, the  newspapers  reported  with  no 
air  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Warren  would  be 
appointed  the  new  Chief  Justice  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Brownell's  recommendation 
to  the  President.  Indeed,  the  headline 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  29, 
1953,  proclaimed:  "Warren  Slated  for 
Appointment  as  Chief  Justice — Action 
by  Monday— Brownell  to  Urge  Choice  on 
President." 

The  following  day,  on  September  30, 
President  Eisenhower  confirmed  Mr. 
Brownell's  selection  of  Mr.  Warren  as 
Chief  Justice.  I  read  the  President's 
announcement  from  a  transcript  of  the 
press  conference : 

I  could  start  off.  I  think,  by  confirming 
something  that  Is  certainly  by  no  means  news 
any  more,  and  that  is  I  intend  to  designate 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  epU 
sode  involving  Mr.  Warren's  appoint- 
ment shows  clearly  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  something  more  than 
merely  make  a  recommendation.  Since 
that  first  appointment,  the  Department's 
role  has  been  no  less  infiuential  in  the 
selection  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has 
now  appointed  four  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  not  counting  the  pending 
nomination  of  Justice  Stewart.  If  his 
nomination  shall  be  confirmed,  he  will 
be  the  fifth.  The  other  four  Justices 
have  participated  in  various  desegrega- 
tion cases  and  have  concurred  in  the  as- 
tounding decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  school  cases  of  1954. 

In  that  decision,  the  Court  undertook 
to  rewrite  and  amend  the  Constitution 
by  denying  the  States  the  right  to  oper- 
ate separate  but  equal  schools  for  the 
races.  It  found  on  the  basis  of  text- 
books and  other  writing  on  psychology — 
not  lawbooks — that  segregated  schools 
were  inherently  unequal  and  a  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

That  decision  overturned  more  than 
75  years  of  law,  history,  and  precedent 
upholding  the  right  of  the  States  to 
maintain  separate  schools  for  white  and 
Negro  children. 

It  not  only  reversed  the  judicial  prece- 
dents established  by  a  long  and  unbroken 
line  of  decisions  written  by  eminent 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  it 
likewise  struck  down  a  number  of  de- 
cisions by  supreme  courts  of  States,  in- 
cluding States  wh.ereln  the  movement 
for  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment 
had  originated. 

It  ignored  the  fact  that  24  of  the  37 
States  that  made  up  the  Union  In  1868, 
at  the  time  of  submission  of  the  14th 
amendment,  continued  or  adopted  segre- 
gation statutes. 

It  disregarded  the  fact  that  Congress 
itself — which  is  supposed  to  have  the 
sole  authority  to  apply  the  14th  amend- 
ment— had  explicitly  sanctioned  the 
right  of  the  States  to  maintain  separate 
but  equal  school  facilities  after  the  14th 
amendment  was  ratified. 

Furthermore,  the  present  Court,  as 
noted  by  Professor  Wechsler  in  his 
Holmes  lecture  at  Harvard  last  month, 
has  extended  the  strange  doctrine  laid 
down  In  the  school  cases  to  other  public 
facilities,  such  as  transportation,  parks, 
golf  courses,  bathhouses,  and  beaches 
This  has  not  been  done  by  decisions  ex- 
plaining the  Myrdal  doctrine  in  detail, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  school  decision, 
but  by  per  curiam  orders  which  give  no 
explanation. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  trend  of  re- 
cent decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  has 
provoked  mounting  criticism  from  the 
most  reputable  and  responsible  sources. 

The  chief  justices  of  the  several 
States  have  voiced  grave  concern  over 
the  tendency  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
press  extension  of  Federal  power  and  to 
press  It  rapidly  through  its  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  in  the 
school  cases  and  others. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  could  well  have 
been  thinking  of  the  school  decision 
when  he  said: 

Another  supposed  advantage  of  the  wider 
power  of  review  seenu   to  be   that   by  the 
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moral  radiation  of  its  decision  a  court  may 
point  the  way  to  a  resolution  of  social  con- 
flicts Involved  better  th;ui  any  likely  to 
emerge  from  a  legislature.  In  other  words, 
courts  may  light  the  way  to  a  saner  world' 
and  oiight  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  I 
should  Indeed  be  glad  to  believe  it,  and  It 
may  be  that  my  failure  hitherto  to  observe 
it  Is  owing  to  some  persons!  defect  of  vision; 
but  at  any  rate  Judges  have  large  areas  left 
unoccupied  by  legislation  within  which  to 
exercise  this  benign  function.  Besides,  for 
a  judge  to  uerve  as  communal  mentor  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  dubious  addition  to  his 
duties  and  one  apt  to  Interfere  with  their 
proper  discharge. 

Judge  Hand  Is  recognized  by  Impar- 
tial members  of  the  l)ench  and  bar 
throughout  the  Nation  and,  Indeed, 
throughout  the  world,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Judges  ever  to  a<lorn  the  Federal 
t>ench.  I  must  say  that  under  the  policy 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  sulMnlttlng  nominations  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  do  not 
believe  Judge  Hand  could  ever  have  been 
nominated.  It  may  be  the  reason  why 
he  never  was  nominated.  He  has  been 
recognized  as  a  great  and  outstanding 
judge  for  two  or  three  decades.  He  is 
much  too  independent,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  not  know  in  ad- 
vance whether  he  would  accept  their 
views  and  paraphrase  their  briefs  In  any 
case. 

In  view  of  the  mounting  criticism,  the 
Court  has  now  adopted  the  novel  policy 
In  cases  in  this  legal  area  of  having  all 
nine  of  the  judges  "sing"  decisions  In 
chorus.  In  the  case  of  Cooper  against 
Aaron.  Mr.  Jtistice  Warren  and  his  eight 
colleagues  all  saw  fit  to  sign  the  decision 
as  authors.  They  do  not  state  whose 
hand  held  the  pen,  but.  from  my  stand- 
point. It  appears  that  more  than  one  had 
his  hand  on  the  pen.  That  probably 
accounts  for  some  of  the  conflicts  which 
appear  in  that  decision. 

I  have  not  checked  to  see  whether  this 
Is  another  first  on  the  part  of  this 
Supreme  Court,  but  In  my  study  of  the 
decisions  of  that  body  I  have  never  nm 
across  any  other  decision  where  all  of  the 
judges  found  it  necessary  to  coauthor  » 
decision. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  not  only 
did  each  and  every  Justice  sign  his  name, 
but  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the  three 
Judges  who  had  come  onto  the  Coxirt 
since  the  Brown  decision  all  held  to  the 
same  view. 

That  was  %  remarkable  procedure. 
What  was  its  purpose?  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  Intimidate 
the  judges  of  the  lower  courts,  including 
the  State  courts,  as  well  as  citizens  gen- 
erally who  might  disagree  with  and  pro- 
test against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  course  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  honors  that 
could  be  conferred  on  any  lawyer.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  able  to  find  four  or  five 
appointees  who  are  willing  to  become 
ardent  disciples  of  Mr.  Warren  and  who 
are  wUling  to  disagree  with  the  legal 
giants  of  the  past— such  as  Chief  Justices 
Taft  and  Stone  and  Associate  Justices 
Holmes    and    Brandeis — on    the    inter- 
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pretatlon  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States  under  the  14th  amendment. 

However.  Mr.  President,  it  is  remark- 
able that  none  of  the  able  men  In  the 
country  who  disagree  with  that  phUoso- 
phy— namely,  that  the  Court  has  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution— and 
who  are  eminently  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Supreme  Court  have  been  selected 
for  nomination  and  appointment  to  the 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  17,  1954,  the 
day  the  Brown  decision  was  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  Issued  a  statement 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  danger  to  our 
system  of  government  when  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  the  political  spokesman 
of  the  administration,  dictates  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  referred  to  the  great 
danger  Inherent  In  permitting  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  the  political  spokesman 
of  the  Government,  to  influence  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 
Every  event  since  I  Issued  that  statement 
has  conflrmed  my  conclusion  that  for 
political  reasons  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, through  its  process  of  screening  and 
recommendation,  can  deny  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  lawyer  or 
judge,  however  able  he  may  be,  who  does 
not  agree  with  the  Department's  position 
and  does  not  approve  of  its  part  In  the 
original  decision  In  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  I  am  honored 
to  represent  are  more  concerned  over  the 
violence  done  our  Constitution  by  that 
decision  and  those  which  have  followed 
it  than  by  any  other  issue  before  the 
country.  Under  this  system,  as  I  have 
stated,  it  is  impossible  for  any  person 
who  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  protest 
against  this  system  and  against  the  un- 
constitutional decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  this  system  is  devised  to  pro- 
tect, I  shall  be  compelled  to  oppose  all 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
are  a  product  of  this  system  and  of  this 
philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
statement  I  issued  on  May  17, 1954,  deal- 
ing with  this  original  decision. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statembtt  or  Senator  Richard  B.  Russeix. 
or  Oeobgia.  om  Stn>R£MK  Coxtrt  Decision 
nt  School  Sbcbecation  Cases,  Mat  17,  1954 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
school  cases  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  judicial 
power.     It   strikes   down    the   right    of   the 
states,  plainly  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  direct  their  most  vital  local  affairs. 
It  reverses  and  nullifles  nximerous  decisions 
handed  down  by  courts  composed  of  real 
lawyers  and  experienced  Judges  confirming 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  the 
State-supported  school  system. 

It  la  a  clear  Invasion  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
of  divided  powers.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  becoming  a  mere  political 
arm  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovwn- 
xnent. 

The  Attorney  General  is  now  the  political 
spokesman  for  the  party  In  power.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  of  th»  present  ad- 
ministration and  Its  predecessor  in  office. 
Where   political   implications   and    pressxire 


groups  are  Involved,  the  Attorney  General 
consistently  Intervenes  in  an  effort  to  In- 
fluence the  votes  of  these  groups  In  key 
States.  This  Is  true  even  where  the  Dnlted 
States  is  not  a  proper  party  to  the  case.  The 
Court  then  supinely  transposes  the  words  of 
the  briefs  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
adopts  the  philosophy  of  the  brief  as  its 
decision. 

In  the  Instant  decision,  the  Court  again 
proclaims  Its  inability  to  maintain  Its  posi- 
tion as  a  coequal  and  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government,  by  requesting  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General  In  formulating  its  final 
decrees. 

The  decision  Is  unique  in  one  respect.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Court  admittedly  substi- 
tutes psychology  for  law  and  legal  precedent 
In  construing  the  Constitution.  If  we  are 
to  permanently  abandon  law  and  precedent 
in  favor  of  psychology,  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  findings  of  amateur  psychologists  whose 
chief  background  and  experience  is  In  ti.e 
field  of  practical  politics.  Either  trained 
psychologists  should  be  added  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Court;  or,  at  the  least,  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  Court  psychologist  of 
proper  qualiflcatlons  to  appear  with  the 
Attorney  General  to  help  the  Court  in  for- 
mulating its  rulings. 

In  its  grasping  for  more  and  more  power, 
the  executive  department  is  now  using  the 
Court  as  Its  pliant  tool  to  acquire  the  au- 
thority to  direct  every  activity  In  the  life  of 
our  people  from  Washington.  This  is  making 
mere  satrapies  out  of  once  sovereign  States. 

Ways  must  be  foxind  to  check  the  tendency 
of  the  Court  to  disregard  the  Constitution 
and  the  precedents  of  able  and  unbiased 
judges  to  decide  cases  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  personal  predilections  of  its  members 
as  to  political,  economic,  and  social  ques- 
tions. Unless  this  is  done,  the  Court  wlU 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  which  has  enabled  this 
country  to  achieve  its  present  greatness. 

The  decision  In  this  case  will  cause  great 
confusion  and  will  work  a  hardship  on 
thotisands  of  innocent  people.  It  may  well 
resiilt  in  the  destruction  of  the  common 
school  system  of  some  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  commend  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  for  the  remarks  he  has 
made  about  this  appointment.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  calamitous  things  which 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  the  trend  in  recent 
years  to  appoint  Judges,  not  for  what 
they  knew,  but  for  what  they  would  do. 
We  have  witnessed  a  revolution  in  our 
country,  a  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  amended  in  fact  by 
judicial  usurpation.  People  are  alarmed 
about  this  trend — not  only  the  people  of 
the  great  State  my  colleague  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  but  people 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  is  not  confined  to 
any  area. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly  It  Is  not. 
That  Is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  chief  justices  of  the  supreme  courts 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  se- 
verely criticized  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.    As  I  recall,  the  vote  was 
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approximately  36  to  8,  among  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

We  have  also  seen  the  American  Bar 
Association — which  normally  refrains 
from  any  criticism  of  any  court — adopt 
resolutions  regarding  this  trend  of  the 
Court.  Many  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country,  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  have  become  alarmed  about  it. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  colleague  has 
had  occasion  to  read  the  decision  In  the 
case  of  Henderson  v.  Bannan,  cited  as 
256  Federal  2d,  at  page  363. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  decision,  I  regret  to  say. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  case  deals 
with  a  Negro  who  raped  a  white  woman 
in  Michigan.  He  was  apprehended.  He 
plead  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Then  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  is- 
sued in  behalf  of  James  Henderson;  and 
/  the  issue  finally  reached  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Sixth 
District.  At  that  time  Justice  Stewart 
dissented;  he  wanted  to  release  the  crim- 
inal in  that  case. 

The  strange  thing  was  that  he  was  the 
only  Judge  who  took  that  position.  The 
case  went  all  the  way  from  the  trial  judge 
in  Michigan  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  decision  was  affirmed,  of  course,  by 
the  Judge  who  tried  the  case.  The  deci- 
sion was  also  affirmed  by  eight  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  The 
decision  was  reviewed  by  three  Federal 
court  Judges,  before  it  went  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  participated  in 
b>  most  of  the  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Yet,  among  all  that  vast 
array  of  legal  talent.  State  and  Federal, 
Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  is  the 
only  one  who  dissented  and  took  the 
position  that  the  criminal  should  be 
freed  after  he  had  committed  that  atro- 
cioxis  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
decision  referred  to  and  the  dissent 
therefrom,  in  the  case  of  Henderson  v. 
Bannan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
and    the    dissent    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Jamxs  Hendehson,  Appellant,  v.  William  H. 

Bannan,  Warden,  Appellee,  No.  13208 — U.S. 

Coumr  or  Appeals,  Sixth  Cmcurr,  June  4, 

1958 

Habeas  corpus  proceeding  by  accused  who, 
on  the  same  day,  was  arrested  and  waa 
sentenced  In  State  court  to  life  Imprison- 
ment on  his  plea  of  guilty  to  rape  charge. 
The  US.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  Arthur  P.  Lederle.  chief 
Judge,  denied  the  petition  for  the  writ,  and 
the  petitioner  appealed.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. McAllister,  circuit  Judge,  held  that 
where  accused  understood  the  rape  charge 
against  him  and  accused  knew  whether  the 
act  of  Intercourse  was  with  the  girl's  consent. 
In  which  event  he  would  be  Innocent,  or 
whether  It  was  by  threat  of  killing  her.  In 
which  event  he  would  be  guilty,  and  accused 
knew  that  he  could  be  sentenced  to  life  lm> 
prlsonment  on  hi«  guilty  plea,  the  failure'  dT 
'  Michigan  trial  court  to  appoint  counsel  for 


acciued  did  not  constitute  denial  of  due 
process  of  law. 

Afllrmed. 

Stewart,  circuit  Judge,  dissented. 

1.  Habeas  corpus  (86.5(4,  0)):  In  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  by  State  convict  who,  on 
the  same  day,  was  arrested  and  was  sentenced 
In  State  court  to  life  Imprisonment  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  rape  charge,  record  failed 
to  show  that  rape  case  was  rushed  through 
In  order  to  keep  accused  from  obtaining 
counsel,  changing  his  plea,  and  requesting 
a  trial. 

a.  Habeas  corpus  (85.5(3,  4)):  In  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  by  accused  who,  on  the 
same  day,  was  arrested  and  was  sentenced 
In  State  court  to  life  Imprisonment  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  rape  charge,  record  dis- 
closed that  accused  was  arraigned  before  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  and  that  accused 
waived  examination. 

3.  Habeas  corpus  (85.5  (2,  7))  :  In  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  by  accused  who,  on  the 
same  day,  was  arrested  and  was  sentenced 
in  State  court  to  life  Imprisonment  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  rape  charge,  evidence  failed 
to  show  that  accused  was  denied  permission 
to  get  In  touch  with  his  brother  or  that  his 
confession  and  guilty  plea  were  Induced  by 
fear  of  mob  violence. 

4.  Criminal  law  (264)  :  Under  Michigan 
law,  where  an  accused  is  not  offered  legal 
counsel,  he  must  establish,  in  order  to  in- 
validate a  plea  of  guilty,  that  because  of 
lack  of  counsel,  an  Ingredient  of  unfair- 
ness actively  operated  In  the  process  that 
resulted  In  his  being  sent  to  prison. 

5.  Habeas  corpus  (85.5  (4.  9) )  :  In  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  by  accused  who,  on  the 
same  day,  was  arrested  and  was  sentenced 
In  State  court  to  life  imprisonment  on  his 
plea  of  guilty  to  rape  charge,  evidence  dis- 
closed that  accused  knew  the  consequences 
of  his  guilty  plea  and  that  he  knew  that  he 
was  entitled  to  counsel,  and  that  he  did  not 
request  counsel. 

e.  Constitutional  law  (268)  :  Due  process 
does  not  require  that  counsel  be  made  avail- 
able to  defendants  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, except  in  certain  cases;  it  la  only  when, 
because  the  defendant  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  an  ingredient  of  unfair- 
ness actively  operates  In  the  process  result- 
ing In  his  conviction,  that  there  is  a  denial 
of  due  process  (U.S.C.A.,  constitutional 
amendment  14) . 

7.  Constitutional  law  (288) :  Where  ac- 
cxised  understood  the  rape  charge  against 
him  and  accused  knew  whether  the  act  of 
Intercourse  was  with  the  girl's  consent,  in 
which  event  he  would  be  Innocent,  or 
whether  it  was  by  threat  of  killing  her,  in 
which  event  he  would  be  guilty,  and  accused 
knew  that  he  could  be  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  on  his  guilty  plea,  the  failure 
of  Michigan  trial  court  to  appoint  counsel 
for  accused  did  not  constitute  denial  of 
due  process  of  law  (U.S.C.A.,  constitutional 
amendment  14). 

8.  Constitutional  Law  (268) :  That  a  coim- 
sel,  if  appointed  for  accused,  might  have 
advised  accused  to  plead  not  guilty  to  rape 
charge,  and  might  have  obstructed  and  de- 
layed the  prosecution  as  much  as  possible 
and  might  have  compelled  the  complaining 
witness  to  submit  to  cross-examination,  did 
not  Justify  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
denial  of  due  process  because  of  failure  of 
trial  court  to  appoint  counsel  for  accused 
(U.S.C.A.,  constitutional  amendment  14). 

Ernest  Goodman,  Detroit,  Mich.  (Good- 
man, Crockett,  Eden  &  Robb,  O.  Leslie  Field, 
Detroit,  Mich,  on  the  brief),  for  appellant. 

Samuel  J.  Torlna,  Lansing,  Mich.  (Thomas 
M.  Kavanagh,  attorney  general,  Daniel  J. 
O'Hara.  Perry  A.  Maynard,  assistant  attorneys 
general,  on  the  brief) ,  for  appellee. 

Before  McAllUter,  Miller  and  Stewart,  olr- 
«ult  Jiidges. 

McAllister  circuit  Judge. 


This  Is  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  the 
district  court  denying  appellant's  jMtltlon 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Appellant  was  arrested  on  August  8,  1942, 
for  the  crime  of  rape.  He  pleaded  guilty  on 
that  day  and  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment by  the  circuit  court  for  Macomb 
County,  Mich.  More  than  5  years  after 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  prieon,  on  October 
20,  1947,  appellant  filed  with  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Macomb  County  an  application 
for  leave  to  file  a  delayed  motion  for  a  new 
trial  and  to  set  aside  the  sentence  Imposed 
upon  him.  In  his  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
he  set  forth  among  other  contentions,  that 
his  constitutional  rights  were  disregarded 
on  his  trial,  and  that  he  did  not  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  He  further  set  forth 
that  he  had  not  known  the  full  conse- 
quences of  a  plea  of  guilty;  but  he  did  not 
claim  that  he  was  Innocent  of  the  crime 
charged.  The  circuit  court  thereafter  denied 
appellant's  application  to  file  a  delayed  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial,  on  March  31,  1948. 

On  June  24,  1953,  a  further  motion  for  a 
new  trial  was  filed  by  counsel  presently  rep- 
resenting appellant.  The  circuit  court  for 
Macomb  County  denied  this  motion  also. 

Thereafter,  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  was  filed, 
and,  in  June  1953,  was  denied  without 
opinion. 

A  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  was  then 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court:  but  be- 
fore that  court  had  taken  any  action  upon 
the  application,  the  Michigan  Supren\e 
Court,  on  the  petition  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Michigan,  in  1953.  remanded  the 
case  to  the  circuit  court  of  Macomb  County 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  additional  evi- 
dence, and  for  reconsideration. 

On  the  remand,  the  circuit  court  for 
Macomb  County  heard  12  witnesses  In  open 
court.  Including  appellant,  and  in  a  written 
opinion,  again  denied  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court,  which.  In  a  comprehensive 
opinion.  People  v.  Henderson  (343  Mich.  465, 
72  N.W.  2d  177)  affirmed  the  order  denying 
a  new  trial.  Thereafter,  a  motion  for  re- 
bearing  was  denied.  Subsequently,  a  pe- 
tition to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  was  denied  (351  U.S.  967,  76  S. 
Ct.  1033,  100  L.  Ed.  1487). 

After  the  conclusion  of  all  the  above  pro- 
ceedings, appellant  filed  the  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  this  case,  on  Augxist 
1,  1956,  In  the  district  court,  and,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1956,  Judge  Lederle,  after  filing 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law, 
denied  the  petition  for  the  writ.  Prom  the 
denial  of  the  petition,  appeal  was  taken  to 
this  court. 

On  this  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict coxirt  denying  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. Henderson  claims:  (1)  That  his  con- 
viction and  sentence  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  under  the  circumstances  dis- 
closed by  the  record,  since  he  was  without 
legal  counsel  and  was  not  offered  counsel; 
and  (2)  that  appellant  was  denied  due  proc- 
ess, under  the  clrciunstances  disclosed  by 
the  record,  since  his  plea  and  conviction 
took  place  at  a  specially  convened  night  ses- 
sion of  the  court,  and  that  he  pleaded 
guilty  because  of  fear  of  action  by  a  mob 
then  surrounding  the  courthouse. 

The  more  detailed  factual  background  of 
the  case,  as  appears  from  the  SUte  court 
hearing  on  the  plea  of  guilty.  Is  as  follows: 
Appellant,  a  Negro,  had  resided  in  Mount 
Clemens,  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  for  about 
7  years  before  the  incidents  herein  related. 
On  the  morning  of  July  29,  1942,  he  obtained 
a  Job  at  a  tavern  near  Mount  Clemens.  This 
Job  required  that  he  live  on  the  premises. 
At  about  midnight  of  hU  first  day  of  work, 
the  manager  of  the  Uvern  asked  a  waltrwik 


who  was  a  young  married  white  woman,  to 
drive   appellant,    in    her   car,   to  the   place 
where  he  stayed  in  Mount  Clemens,  In  order 
that  he  could  pick  up  his  clothing,  and  then 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  tavern.    She  agreed, 
and  proceeded  to  drive  appellant  to  the  place 
where  he  stayed.     It  was  during  this  drive 
that,  after  midnight,  she  claimed  rape  oc- 
curred.    Immediately   thereafter,   appellant 
disappeared.      In   the   morning,    the    woman 
filed  a  complaint  against  him,  charging  him 
with  the  crime  of  rape  committed  against 
her.     It  apfwars  that  appellant  went  that 
night  to  Detroit,  afterward  to  Ypsilantl,  and 
then  to  Chicago  where  he  got  a  Job  for  a 
few  days.     He  subsequently  went  to  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  on  August  5.  came  back  to 
Ypsilantl,  on   his  way   to  Mount    Clemens, 
where  he  had  been  waiting  to  be  drafted  into 
the  Army.    He  returned  because  he  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  draft.     While 
In  Ypsilantl,  he  stopped  with  friends  who 
told  him  that  the  police  had  been  at  their 
home   looking   for   him;    and    they   showed 
blm  a  newspaper  stating  that  he  was  wanted 
for  rape.    Appellant's  friends  then  told  him 
that  if  he  were  not  guilty,  he  had  better  go 
back  to  Mount  Clemens  and  see  what   he 
was  wanted  for.    Appellant  replied  to  them 
that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  except 
turn  himself  in.    He  went  to  the  State  police 
office    in    YpsilanU    and    identified    himself. 
The  State  police  then  took  him  to  their  bar- 
racks near  Detroit,  where  the  Mount  Clemens 
police  met  him  and  took  him  to  the  Jail  In 
Mount  Clemens.     AppeUant  stated   that  he 
was  quesUoned  at  the  Jail  and  that  he  there 
signed  a  confession.     Some  hours  later,  he 
was  taken  to  the  courtroom  of  Judge  James 
Spier,  the  circuit  judge  for  Macomb  County, 
about  10  p.m.     Thereafter.  Judge  Spier  ar- 
rived   and    opened    court    about    10:20    p.m. 
The  case  against  appellant  was  then  called 
and    the    Information    which   charged    him 
with  rape  was  read,  in  open  court.     There 
then  took  place  a  comprebenslve  question- 
ing and  examination  by  Judge  Spier,  and  by 
the  prosecuting  attomeir. 

PIOCEEDINGS  on  plea  of  GtJILTT 

Judge  Spier  first  Inquired  of  Henderson 
Whether  he  knew  what  he  was  charged  with, 
and  appellant  replied  that  he  did.  In  answer 
to  the  questions  of  the  court,  appellant 
stated  that  he  wanted  to  plead  guilty  of  his 
own  free  wUl;  that  nobody  had  threatened 
him,  or  "beat  up"  on  him,  or  promised  him 
anything  to  get  him  to  plead  guUty;  and 
that  the  reason  he  pleaded  guilty  was  be- 
cause he  had  actually  forced  the  woman  to 
have  intercourse  with  him.  In  response  to 
questions  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  ap- 
pellant stated.  In  open  court,  that  he  bad 
wanted  to  tell  the  prosecutor  "all  about  It" 
when  the  latter  came  to  the  Jail;  that  the 
prosecutor  had  explained  what  his  constitu- 
tional rights  were;  that  everything  the  ap- 
pellant told  the  prosecutor  was  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  done  with  knowledge  that  it 
could  be  used  against  him;  that  he  wanted 
to  make  a  full  confession  and  get  the  mat- 
ter over;  that  he  was  told,  by  the  prosecu- 
tor, that  no  threats  or  promises  or  Induce- 
ments of  any  kind  could  be  made  or  offered 
to  get  him  to  make  any  statement:  that  no 
one  could  In  any  way  IntUnldate  him  or  use 
any  force  to  make  him  confess;  that  no  such 
tactics  were  used  upon  him,  by  any  police 
or  law  enforcement  officer;  and  that  no  one 
had  laid  hands  upon  him.  or  touched  him. 

Appellant  told  the  court,  further,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  woman  before  that  one 
day  that  he  worked  at  the  Uvern.  where 
she  was  a  waitress.  He  sUted  that  hU  Job 
was  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  to  clean 
the  place  up.  It  was  understood  that  he 
was  to  suy  out  of  the  public  part  of  the 
Uvern.  Appellant  further  sUted  that  the 
manager  of  the  place,  in  his  presence,  had 
asked  the  young  woman  If  she  would  drive 
appellant  to  hU  place  to  get  hU  clothes;  and 
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that  she,  at  the  request  of,  and  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  manager,  agreed.     Ap- 
pellant then  told  the  court  that,  that  night 
he  had  with  him  a  piece  of  steel  about  14 
Inches    long,    with    black    cloth    around    It; 
that,  after  the  young  woman  had  driven  him 
a  certain  distance,  he  took  the  steel  out  of  a 
bag  and  "made  out"  that  it  was  a  knife; 
that    he    then    threatened    her    with    the 
"knife."  to  frighten  her  into  submitting  to 
intercourse  with  him;  that  he  made  her  stop 
and  get  out  of  the  car;  that  the  girl  was  in 
fear  of  her  life,  because  of  his  threate  with 
the  knife,  and   told  him:    "Don't  hurt  me. 
I  will  do  anything  you  want";  and  that,  be- 
cause of  her  fear  of  being  killed,  she  let  him 
have   Intercourse   with   her.     After   getting 
Into  the  car  again,  he  had  her  continue  to 
drive  and   then  forced   her   to  have  inter- 
course again  with  him;    that  "the  second 
time  I  did  not  threaten  her,  but  I  guess  she 
was  still  scared  from  the  first  time  from  see- 
ing (the  knife)   so  she  said  'put  it  away,  I  am 
going  to  do  what  you  said.' "    In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  circuit  Judge,  appellant 
stated   that   when  he  had  intercourse  with 
the  girl,   he   knew   she   was  In   fear   of  her 
life  and  that  that  was  the  reason  she  sub- 
mitted.   Finally,  on  the  highway  to  Detroit, 
appellant  had  the  car  stopped  and  got  out. 
He  stated  that  he  had  taken  everything  the 
girl  had  In  her  purse,  amounting  to  $2.90. 
She   had  practically   no  gasoline  left,  and 
when  he  was  leaving  her  In  the  midst  of  the 
country,  sometime  after  midnight,  and  had 
no   money   to   get   any   gas,   as   he   told  the 
court,  he   gave   her   back   50   cents  of  the 
money  that  he  had  taken  from  her. 

Appellant  at  the  time  he  pleaded  guilty, 
told  the  court  that  he  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  robbery,  unarmed,  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  serve  1  to 
10  years.  After  serving  18  months  In  the 
Ionia  Reformatory,  he  had  been  released. 
Appellant  had  also  been  arrested  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  having  Intercourse  with  a 
girl  under  the  age  of  consent,  but  told  the 
court  that  he  had  been  released  because  It 
had  taken  place  in  a  disorderly  hoxise.  He 
further  admitted  to  Judge  Spier,  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  on  hU  plea  of  guilty,  that  he 
had  had  syphilis,  but  had  been  cured.  As 
to  appellant's  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his 
guilt  of  the  rape  might  carry  a  life  sentence, 
appellant  stated  that.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  he 
would  not  change  his  plea  because  he  knew 
he  was  guilty  and  that  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  fight  lt.> 

A  reading  of  the  long  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  appellant  in  open  court, 
by  Judge  Spier  and  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
that  runs  to  27  printed  pages,  leaves  the  Im- 
pression that  both  the  sentencing  judge  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  were  actuated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  accord  to  appellant  his 
constitutional  rights;  to  ascertain  the  facts; 
to  make  sure  that  appellant  understood  what 


» In  reply  to  Judge  Spier's  questioning  on 
this  point,  appellant  answered : 

"Q.  You  know  the  seriousness  of  what 
you  have  done?    A.  Somewhat,  sir. 

"Q.  What  kind  of  sentence  you  think  you 
ought  to  get?  A.  I  am  reaay  for  anything 
that  is  supposed  to  come  to  me. 

"Q.  What?  A.  I  am  will  for  anything 
supposed  to  come  to  me,  sir. 

"Q.  You  know  It  carried  a  life  sentence, 
do  you?  A.  I  didn't  know  that,  no  sir,  I 
didn't  know  that,  sir. 

"Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  kind  of 
sentence  it  carried?  A.  Somewhat,  sir.  X 
have  heard  of  cases,  sir. 

"Q.  What?  A.  I  have  heard  of  several 
cases,  sir. 

•Q  The  fact  It  might  carry  a  life  sen- 
tence, that  make  any  dUference  In  your  plea 
of  guUty?  A.  I  wouldn't  change  my  plea 
because  I  know  I  am  guilty;  no  use  Ujing  to 
run  around — trying  to  fight  It." 


he  was  charged  with  committing,  and  that 
his  plea  of  guilty  was  of  his  own  free  will, 
and  was  not  made  as  the  result  of  threats, 
promises,  or  Inducements  of  any  nature,  by 
police  officers  or  law  enforcement  authorities 
of  any  character,  and  that  no  one  had  used 
any  force  upon  appellant — that  no  one  had 
laid  any  hand  on  him  or  ever  touched  him. 
After  the  extensive  examination  of  appel- 
lant, and  upon  the  motion  of  the  proeecut-  ' 
Ing  attorney  for  the  maximum  sentence  on 
the  ground  that  Henderson  was  guilty  not 
only  of  rape  but  of  armed  robbery,  and  that 
he  was  not  "the  type  that  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  nrrlngle  with  society  again,"  the 
court  imposed  a  life  sentence. 

MOTION  roR  a  new  triai. 
In  his  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or,  In  the 
alternative,  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  a  de- 
layed   motion   for   a   new   trial — under    the 

liberal    Michigan    practice   in   such    cases 

which  was  here  filed  10  years  after  he  had 
been    sentenced,   appellant   contended   that 
the  sentence  was  illegal  and  void  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  had  been  interrogated,  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  "without  the  advice 
of  counsel  or  the  opportunity  to  obUln  an 
attorney,  without  the  counsel  of  friends  or 
the     opportunity     to     communicate     with 
friends,  without  a  pubUc  trial,  without  the 
Interrogation    of    the    complaining    witness 
against  him,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
fession of  g^ullty  made  by  the  defendant  fol- 
lowing threat  of  mob   violence  by  persons 
gathered  outside  the  court  buUding  at  the 
time."     AppeUant,   in   his   moUon,   further 
contended  that  the  trial,  conviction,  and  sen- 
tence,   under    the    circumstances    set    forth 
In  his  atUched  affidavit,  constituted  a  de- 
nial of  due  process,  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution;  that  appellant  confessed 
to  the  crime  of  rape  only  because  of  the  clr- 
cumstances  surrounding  his  detention  and 
interrogation,    and    because    of    the    threats 
made  against  him,  and  not  because  he  was 
guilty  of  the  crime;  that  he  would  not  have 
pleaded  guUty  If  he  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  counsel  or  friends  or  rel- 
atives, and  if  the  entire  proceedings  had  not 
been    hastUy   rushed    through    at   a   closed 
night  session,  during  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 3  hours;  that  he  was  entitled  to  have 
his  guilt  or  Innocence  determined  by  an  Im- 
partial Jury  at  a  public  trial,  with  sufficient 
time  for  preparation,  after  being  afforded  the 
right  of  counsel,  without  intimidation  by  a 
hostile  mob  ouUlde  the  courtroom  and  after 
presentation  of  evidence  against  him,  and 
particularly  the  testimony  of  the  complain- 
ing witness;  and  that  there  had  been  a  sub- 
sUntlal   miscarriage   of  Justice   and   denial 
to  defendant  of  his  rights  under  the  Michi- 
gan and  Federal  Constitutions,  which  could 
only  be  rectified  by  the  granting  of  a  new 
trial. 

Appellant's  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
based  upon  his  affidavit  attached  thereto. 
In  which  he  set  forth  a  number  of  alleged 
facU,  which  he  claimed  sustained  his  motion 
for  a  new  trial. 

Among  the  sworn  sUtements  in  his  affi- 
davit attached  to  his  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
appellant  set  forth  that  he  was  Interrogated 
in  the  Mount  Clemens  jail,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrest,  by  the  chief  of  police  and  the 
Justice  of  the  peace;  that  he  had  denied 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  rape  and 
told  them  of  the  incidents  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  night  of  July  29,  and  the 
early  morning  of  July  30.  1942,  negating  any 
such  crime  or  Intent  to  commit  any  such 
crime;  that  while  he  was  in  the  cell  at  the 
Macomb  County  Jail,  several  policemen  told 
him  that  a  mob  had  gathered  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Jail  and  that  unless  he  confeesed 
to  the  crime,  they  would  turn  him  loose  to 
the  mob;  that  thereafter,  and  at  approxi- 
mately S  pjn.,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  cell  and 
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l«d  Uirough  A  tunntl  from  th*  Jail  to  tha 
Maoomb  County  CourthouM  and  there  tak«n 
by  •Icrator  to  the  ninth  floor  where  he  wae 
brought  Into  the  courtroom  of  Judge  Spier; 
that  while  In  the  courtroom,  he  w»e  further 
Interrogated  by  police,  detective*,  axul  offldals 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  from  him  a  conf easlon 
of  the  crime:  that  he  continued  to  deny  that 
he  had  conunitted  any  crime  and  requested 
that  hla  brother  or  some  other  member  of  hie 
family  be  called  so  that  he  could  talk  to 
them.  Thla  and  similar  requests  were  de- 
nied. That  during  the  period  of  this  ques- 
tioning, a  police  officer  told  him  to  look  out 
of  the  window  to  the  street  below,  that  a 
mob  had  gathered  and  that  he  would  be 
turned  loose  to  the  mob  if  he  did  not  con- 
fees.  That  he  did  look  through  the  window 
and  Mw  a  large  number  of  people  below, 
some  of  them  looking  up  in  his  direction. 
That  as  the  interrogation  continued,  he 
•gain  asked  to  see  a  relative  or  a  lawyer. 
Rt  WM  advlMd  by  the  persons  who  were 
Interrogating  him  to  confess  to  the  crime. 
He  was  told  by  one  of  the  persons  who  Inter- 
rogated him  that  he  would  get  a  break  if  he 
eonfeesed.  He  asked  on  several  oooasions 
why  the  police  didn't  bring  the  oomplalnlng 
witness  to  court.  He  was  told  that  the  waa 
not  available.  Finally,  daapondent,  under 
th*  oontlnuoua  queetlonlng  and  beoauM  of 
th*  Uok  of  ft  friend,  adviser,  or  lawyer,  by 
reaaon  of  the  threat  of  the  mob  on  the  street 
below  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  then 
knew,  fta  he  doee  now.  that  he  waa  tnnooant 
of  the  ohargea  against  him,  agreed  to  oon* 
faaa  to  tht  ortm«  of  rape  whloh  ha  did  nol 
eommlt.  All  of  thaaa  olalma  formed  tha 
prlaelpftl  bMia  of  appallantl  oontantlon  that 
hta  oonvloUon  and  aantanoa  were  Illegal  and 
void,  and  that  ha  had  bean  deprived  of  dua 
prooaaa  of  Uw. 

Xb  addition  to  tht  foragotni.  appallant  Ht 
ferlh  In  hia  affidavit  attaohad  to  hta  motion 
for  a  naw  trial,  that  ahortly  after  10  p.m.  on 
mat  aama  day  of  hIa  arraat,  Judge  tplar  eon« 
vonad  court;  that  numaroua  atatamaBta  ware 
mada  by  iha  Judia  and  tha  proaaeutlni  at* 
tornay,  and  that  na  wai  quaatlonad  at  eon- 
■Marabla  itnith,  during  whteh  quttUonlni 
ho  admlttad  that  ha  had  aommlttad  tha 
orlma  of  raM;  that  during  tha  antlrt  period 
ho  waa  in  tha  courtroom,  It  waa  not  opan  to 
tha  Bubllo,  and  no  mambara  of  tha  public,  to 
tha  Mat  of  hIa  knowledge  and  ballaf,  ware 
•van  Bormlttad  to  coma  Into  tha  courtroom, 
and  that  tha  only  paraona  prannt  wart  the 
aourt  oAclala,  attaehia,  polloa,  dctMtlvca, 
anti  nawtpapar  raportait;  that  ao  far  aa  ha 
knew,  appellant  waa  not  arraignad  bafora  the 
htatloa  of  Iha  paaca,  nor  waa  ha  aakc<l  to 
waive  an  aaamlnatlon,  nor  did  he  do  ao;  that 
ha  waa  aantancad  at  approalmataly  n  p.m.. 
and  taken  by  tha  police  to  tha  priaon  In 
Pontlao,  and  tha  following  day  to  the  kuta 

Klaon  at  Jachaon.  Appellant  ^lrthar  nI 
rth  that  ha  hnd  nbuinad  eoplea  nf  tha 
Mount  Olamcni  daily  nawcpapar  publlahc4 
on  July  10,  July  81,  and  Auguat  I,  IMI,  "with 
raapact  to  tha  threats  and  tha  mob,"  which 
ha  altaehad  to  hl«  motlnn  fur  a  naw  trial; 
ani  appallant  depitned  (hM  the  inmrmatlnn 
fMMi  Wuc  to  tha  baal  of  hli  Unnwladia  ana 
kdlaf.  " 

atMui.  or  M«w  niAb 
lu  dai\yli\>  appallanrt  mutiun  tor  a  naw 
Uall,  J\«dM  Ipiar  m  a  tlaiallad  opti\Um  that 
Mi\a  lu  10  prluVMl  paiM  huuul  ihai  appal. 
lanU  atatamauta  In  hit  amdavit  attached  to 
tha  motion  fu/  a  naw  trial  ware  untrue,  anA 
that  tha  principal  claims  set  t\\t\\\  war*,  lo 
Vl\a  naraoiul  knowlci«t  ut  U\t  «uurt«  torn* 

l^f  |l4y  f%)|§, 

Aa  to  tha  aontantlon  that  aptallant  plaa«wl 
■ullty  baaauaa  ot  tear  of  a  mob,  Judia  tplar 
htuai,  in  hia  opinloi^  ianytna  tha  mation  f«r 
t  naw  trial,  \U\  Iha  MiumH  ailalMtft  o(  i 
Mb  «M  A  tblMMcailoa.  In  iUauiaiM  ihto 
aapaol  ot  aMoUanlM  alalm,  Iha  aourt  ra« 
farrad  to  appiallantNi  aMdavIt  In  aupport  of  hIa 


motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  which  he  swore 
that  ha  had  been  taken  out  of  his  cell  and 
led  through  a  tunnel  from  the  Jail  to  the 
Macomb  County  Courthouse.  The  court 
found  that  this  statement  was  false,  as  there 
was  no  such  tunnel  in  existence,  and  that 
the  only  way  prisoners  could  be  taken  from 
the  jail  to  the  courthouse  was  across  a  main 
thoroughfare,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  where  the  courthouse  was  located. 
The  salient  point  of  this  circumstance  is 
obvious.  If  there  was  a  mob  gathered  around 
the  courthouse  when  appellant  was  removed 
from  the  jail  to  be  taken  to  court,  he  would 
have  seen  the  mob  at  that  time  and  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  through  the  mob  to  get 
to  court.  But,  of  course,  he  did  not  p«MB 
through  such  a  mob;  nor  did  he  claim  that 
he  did;  nor  did  he  claim  that  he  saw  a  mob 
when  he  came  from  the  jail  to  court.  To 
account  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  see  the 
mob  at  that  time,  and  was  not  forced  to 
pass  through  the  mob  to  get  to  court,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  story  of  the  tunnel:  and 
the  only  explanation  why  he  concocted  the 
story  of  the  tunnel  must  be  that  he  had 
remembered,  from  the  time  he  was  pre- 
viously sentenced  In  Detroit,  on  the  charge 
of  robbery  unarmed,  that,  in  that  city,  prla- 
oners  came  from  the  jail  through  a  tunnel  to 
the  oourthouaa;  and  he,  evidently,  aaaumed 
that  there  waa  also  such  a  tunnel  at  Mount 
Clemens.    But  his  sUtemtnt  was  false. 

As  to  appellant's  sutement  in  his  afldavlt 
that  when  ha  waa  taken  to  the  courtroom, 
during  the  period  before  the  Judge  appeared 
on  tha  bench,  ha  looked  through  ona  of  tha 
windows  of  tha  courtroom  and  could  see  the 
mob  below  in  tha  atrcat,  tha  court  obaarved 
that  the  afidavtu  of  the  ottcera  who  were  la 
charge  of  appellant  at  that  time  declared 
Ihal  appallant  had  not  bean  allowed  to  go 
about  fraaly  in  tha  oourtroom;  that  ha  waa 
kept  oloaa  to  them:  and  that  at  no  time,  waa 
ha  near  any  window.  Furtharmora,  Judge 
•plar  found  that  "Saoauaa  of  abutmanta  It 
U  phyalcaUy  Inwoaalblc  to  aaa  tha  atraat  or 
•Idawalka  from  tha  courtroom  wlndowa  whara 
defendant  waa  analgned,  with  the  CNcepUon 
of  one  window  from  whloh  can  be  eaen  the 
InteraMtlon  of  alreeta  and  aMewalka  located 
one  block  weal  of  tha  Intereectlon  on  which 
the  Jail  la  altuated.  Neither  the  Jail,  nor 
atreet  Intereectlon  located  there,  nor  tha 
aldewalk  between  the  Jail  and  the  main 
entrance  of  the  county  building,  can  be 
aeen  from  thla  one  ano  only  unobatructad 
window  "  Jvidfe  apler  further  elated,  in  hie 
opinion  denying  the  moiiuu  for  a  new  uial, 
that  If  there  had  been  any  unuaual  number 
of  people  lnlarMle«  in  the  prooeedlnia.  there 
waa  nothing  lo  atop  them  from  coming  into 
the  building  or  courtroom;  that  all  doora 
were  unlocked  at  the  time,  and  an  elevator 
waa  running  for  public  use,  aa  other  public 
lalherlnge  were  folng  on  In  the  building; 
anti  that  tfefendant'a  aAdavlt  itaelf  Indicated 
Ihal  only  the  uaual  peraona  cuatomarlly 
found  preaeni  at  arraignmenta— even  at 
morning  or  afternoon  seeainna,  namely,  news* 
pa))ermen  and  court  attendMnia—were  pre** 
ent.  Judfc  Ipter  went  on  to  say,  In  his 
npinlon,  Ihal  he  himaeir  wuulrt  have  been 
aware  If  there  had  been  i»ny  vtnuaual  num« 
ber  of  peranns  elihsr  anmnd  <he  Jail  or  the 
conrihovise,  and  w««m  have  had  a  laallni 
memory  ut  svtrh  a  altuatlnni  that,  m  hla 
enperlenee  of  M  yeara  a«  a  J\idte,  there 
hail  never  been  the  ruvn\MUnn  nf  a  mnb.  in 
connection  with  any  rase  bemre  hu  ctuirt, 
and  that  there  hwU  never  been  aven  an  inti* 
matlnn  wt  auch  a  mnb,  prifvr  in  M\»  niing  of 
bupallintH  alMavU,  In  AivHini  ihai  ihe 
alleaatlnn  of  the  ealalenfe  nf  a  mob  waa  a 
fabrteatioA,  the  court  atated  that  it  waa 
baaed  uiwn  a  newepaper  article  that  had 

S\Mle«  Iha  oAetra  ai  merely  eaylni  Ihal 
i^M  hu  tt  elblMH  Vii  iKi  mm»  fw 
aaklnt  lav  ut  Immeilale  hearinti  bui  ihai 
the  newa  article  tn  no  way  intimated  the 
ealatence  of  UnnMnence  of  any  mob«  or  even 


curious  groups;  and  that  the  affidavits  of 
the  officers  showed  that  no  mob  existed. 

With  regard  to  appellant's  claims  that  he 
had  been  In  fear  of  a  mob  because  of  state- 
ments of  officers  at  the  jail  before  he  had 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  that  he  had  been 
denied  opportunity  to  advise  with  his  friends, 
the  court  remarked  that  he  had  every  op- 
portunity, while  t>efore  the  court,  to  make 
known  any  such  desire  In  the  course  of  the 
free  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  time 
of  his  plea  of  guilty  and  his  questioning, 
which,  as  mentioned,  extended  through  27 
printed  pages  of  the  record.  The  court 
further  observed  that  appellant  had  some 
familiarity  with  court  proceedings  since  he 
had  been  through  an  Identical  experience  in 
1930  when  he  pleaded  guilty  in  court;  and 
that,  then,  the  next  day,  he  had  changed 
his  plea  to  not  guilty,  and  had  a  lawyer 
appointed:  and  then  had  later  pleaded  guilty 
again.  Judge  Spier  mentioned  after  review- 
Ing  the  record,  that  appellant,  at  the  con< 
elusion  of  his  examination  in  open  court. 
had  finally  stated:  "Z  wouldn't  change  my 
plea  because  X  know  I  am  guilty:  no  use 
trying  to  run  around  trying  to  ttght  It." 

While  Judge  Spier  declared  that  false 
atatements  by  offloera  to  an  aoouaed.  of 
threatened  or  probable  mob  violence  could 
readily  be  held  to  be  aufldent  grounds  for  a 
new  trial  If  the  accused  war*  Intimidated 
thereby— even  though  no  actual  mob  ever 
cilated-Haevertheleu,  In  Utls  case,  appellani 
had  deatroyed  the  reliability  of  his  olalma  aa 
to  threats  or  intimidation,  by  falsely  awear- 
Ing  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  mob,  and  ta 
having  seen  It  with  hu  own  eyee. 

In  the  course  of  his  opinion  denying  the 
motion  for  a  new  uial.  on  January  IS,  igM, 
Judge  kpier  observed  that  appellani  hai 
prevloualy  (lied,  on  October  U,  IMT,  an  ap« 
plleaUon  for  leave  to  aie  a  delayed  motion 
for  a  new  trial  and  to  set  aside  the  eentence, 
together  with  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  and 
a  writ  of  habeaa  corpua  ad  teetlficandum,  aa 
well  aa  a  brief  In  aupport  of  the  moUon  tor 
a  new  trial  and  to  set  aside  eentence;  thai 
theee  papere  conalated  of  60  typewritten 
pagee;  that  the  motion  waa  argued  before 
the  court  on  February  I,  itit,  by  couneel 
who  had  Aled  appearance  for  appellani  • 
weeka  prior  to  thai  Ume;  that,  onSbruary 
M.  laet,  the  court  had  flled  a  IS-page 
opinion  denying  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
analvMng  the  principal  grounda  on  which  II 
had  been  aubmltted  and  argued,  namely,  the 
abNnce  of  couneel  for  the  defendant  at  the 
lime  of  arraignment;  that  on  March  II,  IHt, 
Ihe  motion  waa  denied;  that  on  May  1»,  IHI. 
counsel  for  appellant  hied  a  mutton  for  re> 
hearing  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial:  thai 
In  neither  of  the  mationa  waa  there  any 
claim  that  appellant  had  been  InUmldaled, 
or  that  he  waa  Innocent!  that  the  couH  hai 
read  every  paper  aied  by  appellani  or  hla 
couneel  dxiring  the  lO«year  period,  aubM* 
quent  tn  his  nlea  of  ivilliy,  end  that  no- 
where did  appellant,  or  hla  rnunael,  make  any 
claim  U\at  he  had  entered  hla  plea  nf  lullty 
by  reason  of  any  fear  or  Intlmitlatum  or 
Ihreata  of  vltMence,  or  mob  violence,  nor 
did  any  of  iheae  )>a|)era  Aiad  by  appellant  or 
hi«  counsel  uucvtaa  any  riaim,  or  give  any 
tntlmaii«\n  that  appellant  waa  not  gullly  or 
the  crime  to  whim  l\s  had  pleaded  luUty; 
an<  Ihal  the  entire  vlalm  anrt  iheiMpy  of  ap< 
pellani  and  his  ctutnsel  in  all  ihe  pn«eeed* 
inga  during  that  lO«year  \m\\^  waa  only 
that  he  hadi  been  dei\led  hla  co)\aUlutlnnal 
righta,  In  that  he  waa  not  reiMreeenled  by 
munael  at  the  Ume  of  hia  arralinmahl,  In 
thla  regard,  Judge  Mpivr  eald  that  neither 
the  Ounatltvitlott  nor  the  declalona  of  Ihe 
■upreme  Court  requlree  that  couneel  be  ap« 

Klhle«  in  every  nae,  when  nol  re^ueelHlt 
al  appatlanl  ha«  every  npportunlty  m 
make  aueh  a  requeeli  that  there  waa  no  de* 
nial  of  Ihia  right;  that  the  court  knew« 
antI  the  record  ahtiwed  thai  appeUant  knew 
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what  he  was  doing  when  he  pleaded  guilty; 
and  that  he  knew  the  possible  consequence 
of  his  plea. 

Accordingly,  Judge  Spier  found  that  ap. 
pellant  had  not  pleaded  guilty  as  a  result 
of  fear  or  intimidation;  that  the  plea  of 
guilty  was  voluntarily  made;  that  the  court 
was  satisfied  that  the  defendant  was  guilty 
of  the  offense  charged:  and  that  he  pleaded 
guilty  because  of  that  fact. 

As  above  mentioned,  after  entry  of  tlie 
order  denying  the  motion  for  new  trial,  ap- 
pellant filed,  with  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court,  application  for  leave  to  appeal,  which 
that  court  denied.  Appellant  then  filed  ap- 
plication for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  U.8. 
Supreme  Court,  and  while  that  application 
was  pending,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michi- 
gan, on  motion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
that  SUte,  set  aside  Its  order  denying  leave 
to  appeal,  and  remanded  the  case  to  the 
court  below  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony In  the  trial  court  from  witnesses  who 
might  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  appellant's  assertions. 

MKASmO  ON  RXMANO 

On  December  38  and  30.  1053,  the  testU 
mony  of  all  witnesses  desired  by  either  the 
appellant  or  the  prosecvitlon  was  taken  In 
open  court.    Appellant  was  present  with  his 
counsel  at  all  times,  and  unlimited  eross>ex> 
amlnntlon  was  accorded  appellant's  couneel. 
Appellant  himself  took  the  witness  sUnd; 
and  the  pmsecutlng  attorney  oonAned  his 
cross-examination  to  the  sole  Issue  of  appel* 
lanfs  claim  that  his  plea  of  guilty  was  in« 
dured  by  fear  and  InUmldatlon,    The  court 
found  that  there  was  obvious  falsity  In  some 
of  the  basic  allegations  in  appellant's  affi- 
davit:  that,  for  Instance,  appellant's  claim 
of  a  lengthy  Interrogation  and  threaU  while 
m  til*  cunrtinom  to  get  him  to  confeaa  waa 
.  lals*-  he  had  alrendy  signed  a  confession  In 
jail;  that  the  claim  that  there  waa  "a  mob 
In  the  atreet  below  '  wns  false:  and  that  ap. 
Iielianfa  claim  that  he  was  led  through  the 
tunnel  was  false— there  waa  no  tunnel.    The 
court  furUter  considered  other  claims  of  ap* 
pellant;  that  he  had  denied  to  the  t.fflcers 
that  he  was  j^ullty  of  any  crime;  that  he  had 
bH>n  told  there  was  n  mob  ovitaide  thn  Jail; 
that  there  had  been  threat*  to  ttirn  him  loose 
to  ths  mob,  If  he  did  n«»t  cf.nfese;  that  hla 
re«j»ie«ta  tu  bm  hta  hrtither.  or  other  members 
of  hla  family,  while  In  the  courtroom;  and 
that  he  had  been  taken  to  a  rourtroom  win- 
dow by  an  nfficer  and  shown  a  mob,  or  a  large 
luimber  of  people  on  the  street,  some  of  them 
looking  up  In  his  dirrrtion     Kvery  one  of 
these  allegations,  said  the  court,  had  been 
denied   by   eeveral    wititeseee    under    t>ath. 
nsrgeant   Campbell   also   teetlhed   that  he 
heard  Chief  of  Pitliee  lluae«>  ask  appellant  If 
hr  hart  an  attorney  or  wanted  one,  and  the 
si'pfllant   replied   no.   that   he  would   like 
to  let  It  over  with  aa  soon  as  possible     It  la 
nol  necessary  to  augment  Ihe  details  of  all 
the  faota  and  flrcon>at«ores     The  trial  covirt 
itlMirrvMi  ihni  appellant  had  Just  pMcoretl  a 
Joo  in  tha  tavern     "If  he  were  Innocent  of 
any  whmihlolitu  that  nl«ht,  why  did  he  not 
rcutrn  to  thai  Job  and  keep  un  hla  iHintatt 
with  his  newly  hntitd   and   willing   laa  he 
rlatntii  eeaual  outleiv    Is  it  m\  mure  h^lral 
o  aaaorne  that,  havli\g  aaaauUed,  and  had 
iittmouree  with  a  tuarried  ytwnmy  he  dla< 
M**.*r*'*''  ^»^  a  few  days,  Hai«kii\g  tm  Ihe  tuts* 
siMUtj  that  the  vntim  ^-t^uid  not  want  to 
rat'e  the  tiiagrare  ami  |»\»hUoi|y  of  maklitg 
a  trin\i)\ai  «M>o>plaint,  who'h  fi>e«uently  hap* 
pens,  t^)verially  \\\  ihe  rai.e  nf  a  marrietl 
wiwan  with  chlltlren)  and  thai  when  he 
rxjnnd  ahe  had  made  a  c(tn\)aalnt,  he  gave 
hitoarif  vi,v  and,  as  he  said,  'wanted  to  get 
n  over  with  as  statn  aa  |M»aslble'»" 
Mnwem,  Ihe  trial  t\m\  moinlie^  ihal 
l;N'e  ate  ceruin  featurn  •(  Ihe  case  re* 
JIuiMOB  the  viosesi  seruUny  of  all  tesiimoity 
«»»  «u  i»arues.    Those  are  the  raitldlty  of  the 
MiMVk»»Uon  t>l  the  mailer,  and  the  •alllni  of 


a  night  session  of  the  court."  But,  the  cotirt 
went  on,  as  to  the  acttial  arraignment,  there 
was  nothing  hasty;  the  appellant  had  been 
examined  at  length  in  an  atmoephere  and 
surroundings  that  were  quiet  and  free  from 
any  tension  or  antagonism  and  questioned  by 
a  judge  who  did  all  he  could  to  make  sure 
the  defendant  knew  what  he  was  doing  and 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  The  trial  court,  after 
the  remand,  denied  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial. 

APPKAI, 

On  leave  granted,  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  denial  or  tne  new  trial  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan,  which.  In  a  comprehen- 
sive opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Boyles.  speaking 
for  a  unanimous  court,  held  that  the  record 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  appellant  waa 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  rape  to  which  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  10  years  before:  that  the  claim 
that  he  was  induced  to  plead  guilty  by 
coercion  and  fear  was  not  supported  by  the 
record:  that  the  fact  that  Uiere  had  been 
such  a  speedy  trial  did  not  establish  that 
Justice  required  that  appellant  be  given  a 
new  trial;  and  that  appellant,  hovlng  pleaded 
guilty,  was  not  entitled,  under  the  CunstUu> 
tion,  to  a  trial  to  determine  his  guilt,  since 
his  plea  of  guilty  was  not  refused,  or  set 
aside,  by  the  trial  court  The  order  deny- 
ing the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was.  accord- 
Ingty,  affirmed  (343  Mloh.  465,  71)  N.W.  Sd 
177), 

A  petition  to  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  of  oertlurart  was  subsequenUy  denied 
tSftl  U.S.  007,  70  a.  Ct,  1033,  100  L.  Id.  14«7). 

NAkiaa  coaruB 

In  his  petition  In  the  district  court  for 
a  writ  of  hnbens  corpus,  appellant  alleged 
that  his  detention  was  in  contravention  of 
Ihe  U.H,  Conaututlon  in  that  hU  confession 
was  Induced  by  fear  of  mob  violence;  that 
he  was  denied  a  public  trial;  aitd  that  he 
was  denied  the  right  to  counsel. 

After  discussing  all  of  the  various  itate 
court  proceedings,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  the  case,  the 
dlatrlct  court,  in  ita  conclualona  uf  law,  held 
that  appellanfa  claim  that  hla  confeaalun 
waa  induced  by  fear  of  mob  vluleitce  had 
been  given  full  and  fair  conalderatinn  by  the 
Stale  ^«urta,  and  no  sotind  reason  had  been 
advanced  why  the  district  court  should  not 
accept  the  Mute  wmrt'a  determination  that 
this  claim  waa  falM,  citing  trou>N  v.  AU*n 
{Hi  US  443,  71  S,  Ct  887,  87  L,  M,  408). 
The  court  further  held  that,  while  It  waa 
admittedly  unuavial  for  ouurt  proceedlnge 
to  be  held  at  10  pm,  It  appeared  that 
the  courthouse  and  courtrtHtm  were  opan  for 
any  a|>ertatora  that  had  wanted  U)  attend, 
and  that  receiving  appellant*a  plea  of  guilty 
at  that  time  tiid  not  introduce  auch  an  ele- 
ment of  unfairness  mtu  the  proceedings  as  to 
justify  NMidinii  the  senteitce.  With  reiiard  to 
the  fairnesa  of  proceedinga  without  counsel 
Uvt  a  party,  In  noncapital  eaaee,  that,  aald  the 
court,  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
caae,  the  mimt  intportant  ut  which  was  the 
ability  of  tlte  atH'Vtaed  tu  uitdeiHttand  tlte 
eharsea  agalnat  hint  aitd  the  c^tnseouentMMi  ttt 
hla  plea  of  guilty  without  the  aid  «4  c<»uitael; 
attd  thec«)urt  held  that  the  re««<Mrd  »t  the  caae 
aMrmatlvely  shows  that  the  petitioner  un« 
derettHtd  the  charge  inaUe  Hgainat  hint,  antI 
that  he  (moiIH  be  aenteitceH  tu  lite  linitriaon* 
mettt  on  his  plH  Of  |Ulliy, 

lit  voio'luaion,  the  district  ctnirt  held  that 
the  )tetiiuuter  had  failed  to  avistain  the  bur* 
deit  «v(  iMToving  auch  a  disregard  ot  funds* 
menial  ralrneei  In  the  imuttalUnh  of  puniali* 
meni  by  the  Htate  aa  woul<l  JusUty  a  FeUrral 
c«)urt>i  iitvalidatlng  the  eentence  by  reaaim 
of  the  dvte  oroeeaa  elavMe»  citing  Oaicl^seK  v, 
fcM»le  a^  Inn  f  Mtehifan  (Ml  US,  ttO, 
TO  I  01. 110,  M  L  M.  IINK  •n«  Bf^^wn  ¥, 
A)Mh,  luprai  ani  Ut  tsuri  ienled  the  writ, 

(U  Appellant  elalma  Ihal  while  the  faar 
of  mob  violence  motlvale*  the  police  and 


which  they  expedited  the  proceedings,  Judge 
Spiar  had  a  different  motivation — concern 
that  the  appellant  might  obtain  counsel, 
change  his  plea,  and  request  a  trial.  In  the 
argument  before  this  court,  appellant's 
counsel  stressed,  more  than  any  other  con- 
sideration, this  claimed  motivation  of  Judge 
Spier — that  the  case  was  rushed  through  lo 
keep  appellant  from  obtaining  counsel, 
changing  his  plea,  and  requesting  a  trial. 
This  claim  is  based  upon  a  statement  Judge 
Spier  made  during  the  oral  argument  on  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  before  remand  by 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court.  We  are  of 
the  view  that  this  contention  is  based  upon 
a  misreading  of  an  excerpt  of  Judge  Spier's 
comment  at  that  time,  and  appears  to  be  an 
unjusilfled  reflection  upon  the  judicial  com- 
petence and  character,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
mane concern,  of  the  judge  for  this  accused 
man.  A  reading  of  the  Judge's  observations 
during  the  oral  argument  is  convincing  thut 
the  judge  was  not  motivated  by  any  con- 
sideration of  preventlna  appellant  from  ob- 
taining counsel,  changing  his  plea,  and  hav- 
ing a  trial, 

Becauae  of  the  paramount  importance 
attached  by  appellant's  counsel,  to  the  trial 
judge's  observations  as  disclosing  Ute  alleged 
motivation  of  the  judge  to  prevent  appallant 
from  obtaining  ooxinsel,  and.  In  order  to 
place  the  mutur  in  iu  proper  perepeetlve. 
which  Indloatee  the  true  concern  of  the  trial 
Judge  that  appellant  should  know  what  he 
was  charged  with,  and  that  the  court  should 
be  certain  his  plea  was  volunury,  a  more 
extensive  part  of  the  judge's  observations 
during  the  oral  argument  for  a  new  trial— 
Including  the  excerpt  relied  upon  by  ap- 
pellant—Is set  forth  in  the  margin.* 


prueecutur  in  the  llihtslnf  rapltlity  with 


^e  poi 
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*  During  the  argument  on  the  motion  for 
a  new  trial.  Judge  Spier  made  the  foUowutg 
observations: 

"X  should  make  some  statement  here  In 
respect  to  the  practice  that  used  to  exist 
some  10  to  80  years  ago  and  previous, 
the  pracucc  that  still  contlnuea,  I  think 
couhNl  will  find,  In  many  rural  areas,  hold- 
ing court  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
at  convenience  of  the  public  offlolala,  wit- 
nesses, parties  interested,  and  that  waa  Uie 
prnrtlee  in  this  circuit  until  I  doubt  If  It 
hap|)eue(l  within  the  past  8  or  10  j-eare. 
This  Is  10  9v^n  ato  this  happened.  X  think 
we  are  fnlrly  safe  in  saying  that  Is  about  the 
time  the  practice  ceased,  Xt  la  not  to  be 
commended  in  criminal  casea,  X  thiok  thi^e 
of  ua  engaied  In  Judicial  wtu-k  have  frowned 
upon  It  and  through  ovir  practice  and  c«in- 
clualoita  becauN  of  Ute  fact  In  some  in- 
stnnrea  it  did  result  in  injustice,  rcavilied  tn 
the  adoption  of  court  rtiica  which  now  prac- 
tically stop  this  objection  of  ao«ealled  speedy 
Justine, 

"The  court  rulee  now  ntttllne  Ihe  proceed*  '_ 
ing  to  be  followed  and  they  also  piencribs 
that  before  aenience  the  dafandant  nhooUt 
be  referred  to  the  ptHihavion  de|mrtit\e«tt. 
In  tither  wi»rds,  we  are  cunatautly  initting 
safeguards  aitnind  anyone  aconaeU  of  an 
nlfense  tu  Inavtrc  fair  t«inl  impartial  conald* 
eii^tion  uoiier  any  anil  ev«>ry  clrtntntataikee 
I  think  1  t<an  samy  say  that  perhaps  the 
m««t  difficult  wtnk  of  any  judicial  officer, 
lite  thlni  that  causes  him  to  lie  awake 
hliihta,  i«  Ihe  wttrry  antI  tear  that  in  attme 
montent  nt  haste  or  litattv^artenca  there  may 
be  an  injtiatice  coinntinetl,  |M«riicularly  in 
a  oriminal  t^aee  where  the  liheity  tvt  an 
Indlvhltiai  is  in\'\>lvetl  f\\f  that  reason  I 
think  that  every  conn  ah«tultl  ekhaust  e\'ery 
means  at  hanti  to  aareiinin  that  Ute  party 
b^ulgnt  before  htm  knitwa  what  he  Is  doiitg 
and  uttderetatuls  the  nature  \\t  the  charge 
avalnat  him,  and  that  he  entera  any  plea 
nf  gnilty  freely  and  viklttntaHly,  withottt  any 
Intnnhtatiott  v«r  i^rce  That  eertalnly  haa 
bean  Ihe  pmetlee  of  lite  courie  in  Ihia  eir* 
cult, 
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(2)  Appellant  «tr«M«t,  M  on*  of  hta  prln> 
elptU  points  Indleatlnc  that  he  wm  wrong* 
fully  denied  eounael,  the  fact  that,  upon  the 
remand  by  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  to 
the  circuit  court  of  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  he  teetlfled,  on  arraignment  before  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  he  asked  the  Jus- 
t.ce  "why  they  wouldn't  let  me  call  my 
brother  and  why  wasn't  It  possible  to  have 
an  attorney,"  and  that,  to  this  plea,  the  Jus- 
tice's only  answer  was  that  there  was  noth- 
ing he  could  do  and  that  his  hands  were 
tied;  and  that  this  testimony  of  appellant 
was  uncontradicted  by  the  Justice  or  by  the 

assistant  prosecutor  who  was  present.  At 
the  hearing,  as  previously  stated,  the  testi- 
mony of  all  witnesses  desired  by  either  the 
appellant  or  the  prosecution  was  introduced, 
and  unlimited  cross-examination  was  ac- 
corded by  the  Court  to  both  parties.  Neither 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  nor  the  former  As- 
sistant Prosecutor  was  called  as  a  witness  by 
either  party.  But  the  testimony  of  appellant 
that  the  justice  of  the  peace  stated  that  "his 
hands  were  tied"  and  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing about  letting  appellant  call  his  brother, 
or  secure  an  attorney,  was  strongly  rebutted 
by  other  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution. 

In  his  affidavit  for  a  new  trial,  appellant 
swore  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  not 
even  arraigned  before  the  Justice  of  the 
peace,  "nor  was  he  asked  to  waive  an  exami- 
nation, nor  did  he  do  so,"  although  he  testi- 
fied that  he  knew  the  Justice  In  question 
personally.    The  return  to  the  circuit  court 


"As  I  say,  some  10  years  ago  or  better  this 
practice  of  entertaining  pleas  of  guilty  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours  was  not  infrequent,  al- 
though no  longer  practiced.  Now,  the  pur- 
pose back  of  that  was  purely  one  of  disposing 
of  the  case  promptly;  secondly,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  a  known  fact  that  a  party  ar- 
rested and  accused,  associating  over  In  Jail 
any  length  of  time  with  more  experienced 
criminals,  very  often  was  talked  Into  fighting 
the  case  regardless  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
Innocent,  and  very  often  advised  that  It  coat 
him  nothing  to  put  up  a  fight,  why  plead 
guilty,  the  State  will  appoint  an  attorney. 
It  resulted  In  many  times  trials  that  resulted 
In  the  same  net  expense,  except  it  was  at 
considerable  more  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
and  no  injustice  to  our  knowledge  was  In- 
curred other  than — well.  I  can't  say  •  •  •  no, 
because  there  have  been  cases  before  me  that 
I  have  set  aside  pleas  of  guilty  because  I 
was  satisfied  that  the  respondent  did  not 
know  his  full  rights,  he  had  not  had  experi- 
ence before,  or  for  some  reason  I  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  plea  was  free  and  volun- 
tary. 

"It  happens  every  year.  I  recall  certainly 
not  less  than  2  years  ago  one  Negro  boy  case 
that  was  remedied.  I  think  any  court  will 
be  quick  to  set  aside  a  plea  of  guilty  and 
sentence  where  the  court  feels  there  la  any 
question  about  the  voluntariness  of  such  a 
plea,  but  back  In  those  years  at  the  request 
of  the  prosecutor  or  State  police.  It  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to — we  have  someone  who 
has  confessed,  has  waived  examination,  and 
they  want  to  dlspuse  of  It.  before  he  changed 
his  mind.  That  is.  frankly,  the  situation  that 
used  to  exist.  There  were  occasions  then 
when  the  court  was  opened,  the  building  was 
opened.  ,he  elevators  were  running,  the  pub- 
lic had  access  to  the  courtroom,  the  parties 
would  be  openly  brought  across  and  ar- 
rn;gned.  If  they  were  not  out  on  bond,  and 
arraignment  and  plea  entered  and  record 
made  here. 

"That  apparently  was  done  In  this  case,  the 
uniuual  feature  being  that  h«  had  only  been 
arrested  that  same  afternoon  apparently. 
Now,  counsel  Is  correct  In  saying  that  Is  a 
circumstance  to  be  carefully  considered  In 
determining  whether  or  not  the  plea  was  a 
free  and  voluntary  one.  Counsel  U  correct 
ou  the  other  poinu  lie  has  raised.    We  have 


Of  Frank  B.  Jeannctte,  the  Justice  of  the 
peace,  shows  that  appellant  was  brought  be- 
fore him,  that  the  charge  of  the  crime  was 
distinctly  read  to  him.  and  that  he  thereupon 
expressly  waived  an  examination  before  the 
Justice,  as  to  the  matters  charged  In  the 
complaint  and  warrant.  While,  in  his  affi- 
davit for  a  new  trial,  apellant  stated  he  was 
not  arraigned  and  did  not  waive  an  examl« 
nation,  he  did  not,  in  his  subsequent  testi- 
mony, mention  any  claim  that  he  was  not 
arraigned,  or  that  he  did  not  waive  examina- 
tion; and,  therefore,  It  appears  from  the  rec- 
ord of  arraignment,  and  from  the  testimony 

of  other  witnesses,  that  the  statements  in 
appellant's  affidavit  that  he  was  not  arraigned 
before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  he 
did  not  waive  examination  were  without  any 
foundation. 

(3)  During  appellant's  examination  as  a 
witness  on  the  hearing  of  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  after  remand,  he  was  questioned 
as  to  whom  he  asked,  during  the  course  of 
the  evening,  for  permission  to  get  In  touch 
with  his  brother,  and  his  answer  was:  "I  Just 
made  my  appeal  In  general  to  anybody  when 
I  was  in  the  office  and  they  wouldn't  listen. 
Several  times,  It  wasn't  done  once,  several 
times." 

Sgt.  Stanley  Campbell  and  Sgt.  Eugene 
Smith,  the  police  officers  who  brought  appel- 
lant from  the  State  police  barracks  to  Mount 
Clemens  testified  that  appellant  freely  ad- 
mitted the  rape  to  them  on  the  trip  to  Mount 
Clemens,  and  told  them  he  wanted  to  get  It 
over  as  soon  as  possible.    Campbell  testified 


no  quarrel  whatever  with  any  of  the  law 
counsel  cited.  He  Is  correct,  and  I  will  say 
counsel  very  ably  presented  the  picture  In 
taking  advantage  of  every  point  that  appar- 
ently coxild  be  raised  In  this  case. 

"Counsel  Is  absolutely  correct  In  saying 
that  had  there  been  the  least  Intimation 
there  was  a  mob  or  threats  made  that  the 
court  should  not  have  accepted  such  a  plea. 
There  apparently  Is  nothing  In  the  record 
or  anything  about  any  mob  or  crowd  or  group 
or  threats  made  against  the  defendant,  only 
his  own  affidavit  now  made  10  years  later,  but 
somewhere  along  the  line  apparently  sub- 
sequent to  the  other  motion  for  a  new 
trial  there  mua*:  have  been  some  Intimation 
made  to  the  court  because  there  was  some 
Inquiry  made  at  that  time  and  the  court  was 
Informed  that  there  was  no  truth  of  the 
mob  story  Insofar  as  any  mob  was  concerned, 
that  there  were  six  or  seven  people,  curiosity 
seekers,  around  the  Jail,  such  as  would  nor- 
mally be  found  where  there  had  been  an  ar- 
rest and  police  cars  come  In  with  someone 
under  arrest.  There  was  no  undue  commo- 
tion or  "unusual  crowd."  That  Is  not  to  say 
this  defendant  might  not  be  Informed  there 
was,  but  from  the  factual  standpoint  the 
court  was  Informed  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
understand  why  there  Is  not  some  affidavit  In 
that  respect  In  the  record  but  we  will  have  to 
take  the  record  as  It  Is.  We  have  only  the 
mob  article.  We  are  bound  to  take  the  point 
that  newspaper  writers  are  bound  to  seize 
upon  the  spectacular  and  prone  to  exag- 
gerate for  the  purpose  of  making  a  story 
sometimes.  That  standing  ail  by  itself,  the 
newsp.iper  article  would  certainly  not  Justify 
granting  a  new  trial. 

•"Another  circumstance  which  we  should 
consider  carefully  is  the  fact  that  this  re- 
spondent filed — and  obviously  with  the  help 
of  somebody  because  he  certainly  bad  help 
and  advice  In  order  to  prepare — the  pages  are 
not  even  numbered,  but  there  are  obviously 
some  30  pages  of  typewriting  In  very  legal 
language — counsel  has  probably  perused  It — 
he  had  some  assistance  in  filing  a  motion 
which  was  heard  here  In  1048,  February,  and 
at  that  time,  even  though  apparently  counsel 
who  argued  the  motion  did  not  prepare  tb« 
motion,  he  had  full  opportiulty.  of  course, 
and  presumably  did,  Interview  the  respond- 


that  when  appellant  was  first  put  In  his  cell. 
Chief  of  Police  Rosso  asked  hira  If  he  had  an 
attorney,  or  wanted  an  attorney,  and  that 
he  said,  "No.  he  would  like  to  get  It  over  aa 
soon  as  possible."  Chief  Roaao's  testimony 
was  not  available.  In  this  regard,  as  he  had 
died  before  the  last  hearing.  Sergeant 
Campbell's  testimony  that  appellant  said  he 
did  not  want  an  attorney  was  uncontra« 
dieted.  Sergeant  Smith  testified  that  appel- 
lant  had  freely  told  what  had  happened; 
that  he  made  no  denial;  and  that  his  admis- 
sion of  what  had  taken  place  was  so  cloee  to 
what  had  been  told  by  the  young  woman  who 

had  made  the  complaint  against  him  of  rape 
that  there  was  no  need  of  further  Investiga- 
tion In  the  matter.  "We  were  satisfied,  be- 
cause of  the  two  stories  coinciding  as  they 
did.  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  telling  us  the 
truth  when  he  made  this  admission."  When 
Sergeant  Smith  was  asked  whether  appellant 
was  interrogated  by  police,  detectives,  and 
officials  In  the  courtroom,  before  Judge  Spier 
took  the  bench.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  from 
his  confession  of  the  crime,  as  appellant  had 
claimed  In  hU  affidavit.  Sn^eant  Smith  an- 
swered that  no  such  Interrogation  was  made: 
that  he  and  Sergeant  Campbell  were  sitting 
In  the  courtroom  on  either  side  of  appellant, 
"and  because  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  already 
told  you.  that  he  willingly  told  us  the  entire 
story,  there  was  nothing  further  to  question 
him  about."  As  to  appellant's  claim  that 
officers  continued  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
confession  from  appellant  In  the  courtroom 
Isefore  Judge  Spier  arrived,  this  appears  In- 


ent,  covered  the  motion,  and.  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  capable  attorneys,  firm  well  known, 
most  presumably  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  angle,  every  then  existing  reason  for 
seeking  a  new  trial. 

'•Now,  there  Is  no  point  In  any  of  those 
papers  filed  or  In  the  argument  was  the 
claim  made  by  the  defendant — that  was 
back  In  1948  or  1947  when  It  was  filed— 
that  would  be  about  five  years  after  the 
offense — at  no  time  did  he  make  any  claim 
then  that  the  plea  was  not  voluntary  or 
that  It  was  made  by  reason  of  any  force 
or  Intimidation.  The  main  Issue  was  he 
was  not  accorded  counsel  which  was  guar- 
anteed him  under  the  Constitution.  It  Is 
significant  that  he  did  not  at  any  time 
up  to  that  point  deny  he  was  guilty.  He 
merely  stated  he  was  not  accorded  his  rlghu 
In  having  counsel.  That  point  was  clearly 
argued.  Every  other  point  raised,  none  of 
them  Included  this  question  of  Intimida- 
tion or  this  mob  question. 

•The  Court  gave  It  very  careful  considera- 
tion, great  many  hours  spent  In  studying  the 
case  and  lengthy  opinion  filed.  Still  there 
was  no  claim  of  any  force  or  Intimidation." 

In  his  opinion  denying  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  after  remand  by  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Spier  said; 

"This  type  of  problem  Is  a  source  of  great 
concern  and  worry,  to  the  trial  Judge.  He 
accepts  the  defendant  at  face  value  as  he 
appears  before  the  court.  If  he  appears  HI 
at  ease,  or  worried,  or  frightened,  his  state- 
ments are  not  accepted  without  serious 
questioning,  or  further  investigation  How- 
ever, when  the  dr;9ndant.  as  In  this  case, 
has  been  through  the  similar  court  pro- 
ceedings before,  and  has  asserted  and  t>een 
given  his  rights,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
knowing  what  he  is  doing  and  wanu  to 
do,  and  Indicates  freedom  of  thought  by 
denying  certain  details  and  correcting  the 
court  In  others,  the  Judge  naturally  place* 
more  reliance  upon  the  defendant's  own 
representations,  appearance,  and  sutements. 
When  under  such  circumstances  the  d«fend» 
ant  tells  the  court:  'I  wouldn't  change  my 
plea  t>ecause  I  know  I  am  guilty;  no  us* 
trying  to  runaround— trying  to  fight  It,"  tb* 
court  believes  him.  unles*  there  Is  som*- 
thing  to  Indicate  to  the  court  to  the  con- 
trary" 
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credible  tine*  appellant  had  already  signed 
a  confession  prior  to  the  time  he  was  ar- 
raigned before  (h*  jusUce  of  the  peace.  Both 
Sergeant  Campbell  and  Sergeant  Smith  tes- 
tified that  they  were  In  the  Jail,  while  ap- 
pellant was  there,  and  were  ao  placed  that 
they  knew  who  was  talking  with  him;  that 
no  one  threatened  appellant  with  respect  to 
n  mob.  or  told  him  about  any  mob.  contrary 
to  appellant's  claim  In  his  affidavit  and  In 
his  tesUmony:  that  appellant  never  aaked 
permission  to  call  anybody,  or  to  get  In  touch 
with  anybody;  that  he  never  said  he  waa  not 
guilty:  that  he  said  he  was  guilty:  and 
wanted  to  get  It  over  as  soon  as  possible 

There   Is    no   evidence    that    anyone   said 
anything  to  appellant  about  a  mob.  except 
his  own   sutement:    and   appellant's  testi- 
mony In  this  regard,  was  denied  under  oath 
by  several  witnesses.    An  attempt  was  made 
to    attribute    statemenU.    Intimidating    ap- 
pellant,  to  Chief  Rosso,   who  died   5   years 
after  appellants  plea  of  guilty.     No  charge, 
however,  was  actually  made  that  Mr.  Rosso 
had  ever.  In  any  way.  intimidated  appellant 
or    had    ever   mentioned    anything   to    him 
about   taking   precautions   against   demon- 
strations by  angered  citizens.     It  does  ap- 
pear that  Chief  Rosso,  because  of  the  nature 
of   the   case,   did   consider   that    precautions 
should  be  taken:   but  appellant  knew  noth- 
ing about  this  at  the  time  of  his  plea  of 
guilty,  or  for  a  long  time  afterwards.     But 
all  of  the  claim  of  mob  action   appears  to 
have  subsequently  taken  form  as  a  result  of 
appellant's    learning   of    certain    newspaper 
articles  after  he  had   been  sent  to  prison. 
In   the   articles.  Chief  of   Police   Rosso  was 
quoted    as   saying    that    half  a   dozen    men. 
neighbors  of  the  woman  who  was  attacked, 
visited  the  Jail  the  night  of  July  30.   1942. 
threatening  to  avenge  the  crime.    Appellant 
was  arrested  5  days  later,  and  a  news  story 
W.1S  carried   •'rehashing. '"  as  the  court  said. 
*  the  previous  story   •    •    •   and  again  refer- 
ring vaguely  to  'rumblings  Indicated  possi- 
ble violence  from  Incensed  Harrison  Town- 
ship   acquaintances.' "       Neither    of     these 
articles  came  to  appellants  attention  prior 
to  his  plea  of  guilty.     The  trial  court   re- 
ferred to  them  by  saying  that  'We  are  bound 
to   Uke    the   point    that    newspaper    writers 
are  bound  to  seize  upon  the  spectaculcr  and 
prone  to  exaggerate  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  story  sometimes."     The  court  further 
said;    "There    Is   every    indication    that    the 
claim  of   threats   was  an   afterthought   and 
inspired    by    the    newspaper   articles,    which 
were   all    based    on   one   conversation   some 
neighbors   allegedly    had    with   the   chief   of 
police,   now   deceased,   on  the   night   of   the 
offense,  and  this  was  some  6  days  prior  to 
defendant's  arrest  and  arraignment.    All  tes- 
timony clearly  shows  there  were  no  untoward 
Incidents  of  tension  or  unusual   conditions 
or   gatherings   on    the    night   of   August   5. 
1042'^  (the  night  appellant  pleaded  guilty i. 
Further,  the  court  said:   "Tlie  news  article 
In    no   way    Intimates   the   existence   or   Im- 
minence of  any  mob  or  even  curious  group. 
The  affidavits  of   the   officers  also  show  no 
mob  existed."    And  In  his  observations,  dur- 
ing the  argument  of  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial,   the   Judge  remarked:    '•That  standing 
nil   by   Itself,   the  newspaper  article,   would 
ceruinly  not  Justify  granting  a  new  trial." 
In  this  case  the  Michigan  courts  did  not 
believe  oppellant's  allegations   that   he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  his 
fi'.mlly.  his  friends,  or  a  lawyer,  and  that  his 
cmfesiion  and   plea  of  guilty  had  been   In- 
duced by  fear  of  mob  violence;  and  appel- 
•••rt's  testimony  was  dUbelleved  by  the  tri- 
bunal especially  qualified  to  sit  In  Judgment 
on  his  credibility.     His  claim  that  he  had 
been  brought  through  a  tunnel  between  the 
Jail  and  the  courthouse  while  a  mob  gut- 
rounded   the  courthouse  was  proved  to  be 
entirely  fals*— and  was  finally  admitted  to 
be,  since  there  was  no  tunnel.     His  claim 
that  he  looked  through  the  window  of  the 


courtroom  and  saw  th*  erowd  below  was 
provsd  to  be  false,  alnee  it  was  impoaslbl* 
to  **e  the  ttreet  below  from  the  window 
because  of  stone  abutmenta.  His  claim  that 
police  officer*  rlgoroualy  qu**tioned  him  to 
secure  a  confsaslon  while  he  was  In  the 
courtroom  before  Judge  Spier  opened  court, 
seenu  unbelievable  since  he  had  already 
signed  a  confession  before  he  had  been  ar- 
raigned before  the  Justice  of  the  peace.  Op- 
posed to  his  claim  that  he  had  repeatedly 
asked  to  see  his  relatives  and  a  lawyer  U  the 
t«*Umony  of  the  offlcers  that,  when  they  first 
went  to  bring  him  to  Mount  Clemens  after 
he  had  svirrendered  to  the  authorities,  he 
had  freely  admitted  the  crime,  and  later  told 
the  chief  of  police  that  he  did  not  want  a 
lawyer  but  wanted  to  get  the  matter  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  The  examination 
of  appellant  by  Judge  Spier  In  open  court, 
the  absence  of  tension  or  antagonism  dur- 
ing the  proceeding,  the  detailed  questioning 
by  the  Judge,  in  quiet  surroundings.  In  an 
effort  to  find  the  true  facts,  the  denial  by 
appellant  of  certain  details,  and  correcting 
other  details,  of  his  story,  the  statement  by 
appellant  that  he  would  not  change  his  plea, 
even  if  it  resulted  In  a  life  sentence,  because 
he  knew  he  was  guilty,  all  contribute  to  give 
his  answers  during  the  examination  the  Im- 
print of  truth,  and  negate  coercion  and  In- 
timidation. 

Appellant's  explanation  why  he  failed  to 
return  to  his  Job  after  1  day  of  work,  as  well 
as  his  explanation  why  he  left  the  State  for 
several  days  Immediately  after  the  claimed 
crime,  undermine  his  credibility  as  a  witness 
from  still  another  aspect.  In  addition  to  his 
claim  that  he  came  through  a  tunnel,  and 
that  he  had  seen  a  mob  as  he  looked  from 
the  courtroom  window. 

It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  the  girl  who  filed 
the  charge  of  rape  against  appellant  was  a 
young,  white,  married  woman,  living  with 
her  husband,  and  with  a  child  4  years  old. 
She  had  never  seen  appellant  until  the  night 
when  she  was  asked  by  her  employer  to 
drive  appellant  to  his  place  so  that  he  could 
pick  up  his  clothes  there,  and  then  return 
him  to  the  tavern.  Appellant  himself  stated 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  girl  before,  did 
not  know  who  she  was,  and  had  not  even 
heard  of  her  previously.  Appellant  was  a 
man  25  years  old,  who  had  been  married, 
but  was  not  living  with  his  wife.  He  had 
previously  been  arrested  In  Cleveland  when 
he  had  Intercourse  with  a  girl  under  age, 
but  was  released  because  the  girl  was  in  a 
disorderly  house.  He  had  had  syphilis.  He 
had  been  convicted  of  robbery  unarmed, 
and  served  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  In 
prison.  The  first  time,  appellant  says,  that 
he  thought  of  having  Intercourse  with  the 
girl.  In  this  case,  was  after  she  had  started 
to  drive  him  from  the  tavern  to  his  home 
to  get  his  clothes  that  night.  He  had  inter- 
course with  her.  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
after  they  left  the  tavern,  which  the  girl 
charged  was  a  rape,  and  which  appellant, 
10  years  later,  claimed,  for  the  first  time, 
was  voluntary  on  her  part.  The  last  of  the 
2  occasions  he  had  Intercourse  with  her 
was  Just  past  midnight,  on  a  lonely  road 
in  the  country.  Later,  on  the  same  day.  the 
girl  filed  the  criminal  charge  that  appellant 
had  criminally  assaulted  and  raped  her. 

When  appellant,  on  the  hearing  of  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  was  asked  the  rea- 
son why  he  had  disappeared  that  night  and 
left  the  State,  and  why  he  had  not  returned 
to  his  Job  at  the  tavern,  he  gave  this  ex- 
planation: "Well,  after  having  relations 
with  this  girl,  she  got  afraid  she  would  talk 
to  her  hiuband  or  somebody,  and  would 
come  out,  and  would  be  some  trouble,  and 
she  didn't  think  I  should  stay  around,  ao 
having  concern  for  herself  and  myself  also. 
I  decided  the  best  thing  maybe  was  to 
leave.- 

The  eondtislon  that  appellant's  credibility 
was  worthless  appears  inescapable,  from  this 


tesUmony,  and  from  his  teatlmonv  that  his 
plea  of  guilty  was  Induced  by  the  fear  of  a 
mob  which  he  aaw  gathered  at  the  court- 
house. The  State  oourt  disbelieved  appel- 
lant's claims,  after  giving  them  full  and 
fair  consideration.  Since  no  sound  reason 
was  advanced  why  the  district  court  should 
not  accept  the  State  court's  determination 
that  appellant's  clalnu  were  false,  the  dis- 
trict court's  conclusion  in  this  regard  should 
be  sustained  on  the  authorltv  of  Brotrn  v. 
Allen  (344  U.S.  443.  73  S,  Ct.  397  97  L.  Ed. 
469). 

No  request  was  made  by  appellant  to 
Judge  Spier  for  legal  counsel. 

In  Quicksall  v.  People  of  State  of  Michi- 
gan (339  US.  660,  606.  70  S.  Ct.  910.  913.  94 
L.  Ed.  1188),  in  a  somewhat  similar  case. 
Involving,  however,  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
speaking  for  the  Court,  said : 

"Petitioner  makes  no  claim  that  he  did 
not  know  of  his  right  lo  be  assisted  by 
counsel,  see  Michigan  Statutes  Annotated, 
section  28.854  (Henderson  1938).  Comp. 
Laws  1948.  section  763.1  and  In  view  of  his 
•intelligence,  his  age.  and  his  earlier  ex- 
periences In  court."  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  rejected  the  notion  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  right  to  be  represented  by 
an  attorney  (322  Mich.  351  at  p.  355,  33 
N.W.  2d  904.  at  p  906.  Cf.  Gryger  v.  Burke 
(334  U.S.  728.  730.  68  S.  Ct.  1256.  1257,  92 
L.  Ed.  1683)).  Since  the  Michigan  courts 
disbelieved  petitioner's  allegations  that  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  communicate  with 
his  family,  his  friends,  or  a  lawyer,  and  no 
request  was  made  by  him  for  legal  aid.  tlie 
only  quesUon  Is  whether,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  the  failure  of  the  record 
to  show  that  he  was  offered  counsel  offends 
the  due  process  clause. 

"At  least  when  a  crime  subject  to  capital 
punishment  Is  not  involved,  each  case  de- 
pends on  Its  own  facts"  {Uveges  v.  Commov- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  (335  U.S.  437  441 
69  S.  Ct.  184.  186.  93  L.  Ed.  127):  Belts  v. 
Brady  (316  U.S.  455,  462,  62  S.  Ct.  1252.  1256. 
86  L.  Ed.  1595)).  To  Invalidate  a  plea  of 
guilty  the  prisoner  must  establish  that  'for 
want  of  benefit  of  counsel  an  Ingredient  of 
unfairness  actively  operated  in  the  process 
that  resulted  In  his  confinement'  {Foster  v. 
People  of  State  of  Illinois  (332  U.S.  134. 
137.  67  S.  Ct.  1716.  1718.  91  L.  Ed.  1955);  see 
Gibbs  V.  Burke  (337  U.S.  773.  781.  69  S.  Ct. 
1247.  1251.  93  L.  Ed.  168fr) ) .  Here  peti- 
tioner's claim  •  •  •  was  disbelieved  by  the 
tribunal  especially  qualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  its  credibility.  See  Wade  v.  Mavo 
(334  US  672,  683634,  63  S.  Ct.  1270.  1275- 
1276.  92  L.  Ed.  1647).  In  the  light  of  what 
emerged  in  this  proceeding  upon  a  scrutiny 
of  what  took  place  before  the  same  Judge 
10  years  earlier,  when  petitioner's  plea  of 
guilty  W.1S  tendered  and  accepted.  It  would 
stultify  the  due  process  clause  to  find  that 
any  right  of  the  pstitloner  was  infringed 
by  the  sentence  which  he  Incurred"  (Foster 
V.  Ptuple  of  State  of  Ilinois.  supra  (332  U.S. 
at  p.  138.  67  S.  Ct.  at  p.  718) :  Bute  v.  People 
of  State  of  Illinois  (333  U.S.  640.  670-674, 
68  S.  Ct.  763.  778-780.  92  L.  Ed.  986)  I . 

(4)  In  the  Qulcksall  case,  as  appears,  ap- 
pellant therein,  at  the  time  he  pleaded 
guilty,  had  not  requested  counsrel.  and 
the  court  did  not  offer  to  appoint  coun.«el 
for  him.  Appellant  In  the  Instant  cfcse,  as 
In  the  Qulcksall  case,  made  no  claim  that 
he  did  not  know  of  his  right  to  be  assisted 
by  counsel.  As  the  trial  court  found,  he  was 
familiar  with  criminal  proceedings.  He  had 
been  arrested  in  Cleveland,  in  connectic/n 
with  the  underage  girl.  "He  had  been  arrest- 
ed in  recorder's  court.  Detroit,  pleaded  guilty 
to  robbery  unarmed,  changed  his  plea  to  not 
guilty,  then  upon  the  State  ftimisblng  him 
with  a  lawyer,  who  consulted  with  him  in  Jail, 
he   pleaded   guilty   on   hU   lawyer's  advice." 
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and  served  a  term  In  prison.  From  the.  de- 
cision In  the  Quicksall  case,  It  appears  that 
where  an  accused  Is  not  offered  legal  counsel, 
he  must  establish.  In  order  to  Invalidate  a 
plea  of  guilty,  that  because  of  lack  of  counsel, 
an  Ingredient  of  unfairness  actively  operates 
in  the  process  that  resulted  In  his  being  sent 
to  pi'lson.  In  the  Instant  case,  the  district 
court  held  that  appellant  had  failed  to  es- 
tablish such  a  disregard  of  fundamental  fair- 
ness in  the  process  that  resulted  in  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  State,  as  would  Justify  the 
district  court  in  invalidating  the  sentence  by 
reason  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Appellant  relies  on  De  Meerleer  v.  People  of 
State  of  Michigan  (329  U.S.  663.  67  S.Ct. 
606,  01  L.Sd.  584).  in  which  It  was  held  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  a 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment  on  a  plea  of 
guilty,  entered  without  benefit  of  counsel, 
was  a  denial  of  due  process.  In  that  case,  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  boy  17  years  old.  of 
limited  education,  being  confronted  with  a 
serious  criminal  charge,  was  hurried  through 
unfamiliar  legal  proceedings,  and  the  court 
did  not  explain  to  him  the  consequences  of 
his  plea  of  guilty.  None  of  those  circum- 
stances are  present  in  the  instant  case. 

Since  the  argument  of  this  case,  our  at- 
tention has  been  directed  by  counsel  for 
appellant  to  the  recent  case  of  Moore  v. 
State  of  Michigan  (355  US.  155,  78  S.  Ct.  191, 
195.  2  L.  Ed.  2d  167).  There  the  defendant 
in  a  case  In  which  he  was  charged  with 
rape  and  murder  was  offered  counsel  by  the 
court,  but  refused  the  offer,  and  pleaded 
guilty.  After  serving  12  ye.irs  of  a  life  sen- 
tence, he  made  application  for  leave  to  file 
a  delayed  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which 
was  denied  by  the  State  trial  coiut.  and  the 
State  Supreme  Court  affirmed.  On  certiorari 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Judgment 
was  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  for 
further  proceedings.  In  a  five  to  four  opin- 
ion. In  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  Court 
held  that  the  defendant  was  denied  due 
process.  Inasmuch  as  he  did  not  Intelli- 
gently and  understandlngly  waive  his  right 
to  counsel,  and  that  the  trial  court  should 
have  appointed  counsel  for  him  In  spite  of 
his  disavowal  of  a  desire  to  have  such  coun- 
sel, and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  com- 
pelled the  conclusion  that  the  defendant's 
rights  could  not  have  been  fairly  protected 
without  the  assistance  of  counsel. 

In  the  Moore  case,  the  court  pointed  out 
that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of  his  plea 
of  guilty,  was  17  years  of  age.  and  had  a 
seventh  grade  education;  that  the  reco  d 
showed  possible  defenses  which  mlyht  rea- 
sonably have  been  asserted  at  trial,  but  that 
the  extent  of  their  availability  raised  ques- 
tions of  considerable  technical  difflculty  ob- 
viously beyond  the  defendant's  power  to 
comprehend;  that  one  of  these  porsible  de- 
fenses, shown  by  the  record,  was  Insanity, 
and  another  such  defence,  shown  by  the  rec- 
ord, was  mistaken  Identity;  that  the  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  the  degree  of  murder, 
the  outcome  of  which  determined  the  ex- 
tent of  punishmcxit.  Introduced  their  own 
complexities,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel, the  defendant  might  have  done  much  to 
establish  facts  and  make  arguments  wh!ch 
would  havs  mitigated  the  sentence.  The 
court  went  on  to  say  that  the  defendant 
developed  evidence  at  the  hearing  on  the 
delayed  motion  for  a  new  trial  which  sus- 
tained Tils  burden  of  showing  that  the  dts- 
avowalt  of  a  desire  for  counsel  was  not  In- 
telllgeritly  and  understandln-jly  made,  and 
was  not  a  waiver;  that  this  evidence  was 
not  known  to  the  trial  judge  who  sentenced 
him.  and  was  brought  out  on  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  county  sheriff  on  the  hearing 
of  the  delayed  motion,  and  concerned  con- 
versation between  the  sheriff  and  defendant 
before  the  petition^  confessed  to  having 
committed  the  crime.  In  this  regard,  the 
sheriff  testified  that  he  hr.d  tela  defcnduit 


that  if  be  was  guilty,  "he  might  better  own 
up  on  it  because  I  says  there  could  be 
trouble.  Tension  is  very  high  outside,  and 
there  could  be  trouble."  The  sheriff  testified 
he  told  him  that  if  he  was  not  guilty,  "I 
would  stand  pat  forever  after."  He  further 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  take  him 
to  municipal  court  for  his  arraignment,  and 
then  back  again;  that  he  would  be  entitled 
to  a  hearing  In  the  lower  court.  He  then 
said  that  he  told  the  defendant:  "It  is  my 
duty  and  it  is  up  to  me,  to  protect  you, 
to  use  every  effort  at  my  command  to  pro- 
tect you,  but  I  says,  'the  tension  is  high  out 
there  and  I  am  Just  telling  you  what  could 
happen  if  it  was  started  by  Eomeone'  •  •  • 
what  I  was  putting  over  to  him  was  the  fact 
that  if  you  are  guilty  and  will  be  sent  away, 
you  might  better  be  getting  away  before 
trouble,  because  I  had  Information  there 
was  certain  colored  fellows,  a  group  of  them 
that  was  going  to  interfere  with  me.  and 
also  that  there  was  a  bunch  of  Holland  fel- 
lows going  to  meet  me  when  I  go  to  Jackson, 
they  would  meet  me  there  at  Oalesburg 
there,  and,  therefore,  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced, I  avoided  the  main  route  and  went 
way  through  by  Oull  lake  and  across  over 
in  the  hills  there." 

Although  the  trial  court  rejected  defend- 
ant's testimony  as  unworthy  of  belief,  the 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that,  in  this 
Inc  lance,  the  sheriff  corroborated  the  de- 
fendant who  testified  that  the  sheriff  had 
to:d  him  "that  If  I  didn't  plead  guilty  to 
this  crime,  they  couldn't  protect  me.  under 
those  conditions,  they  says,  during  the  riot 
they  didn't  know  what  people  they  would 
do,  and  that  they  couldn't  protect  me."  De- 
fendant further  testified  he  pleaded  guilty 
b.'cause  of  thi'i  statement  of  the  fherlff.  and 
said:  "After  the  man  tell  me  he  couldn't 
protect  me  then  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do.  I  was  mostly  scared  than  anything 
elFC."  With  regard  to  the  circuit  court's 
finding  that  the  sheriff's  testimony  was  In- 
significant because  other  evidence  showed 
there  was  no  mob  or  riotous  gathering,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  Indicate  defend- 
ant had  been  coerced  into  a  false  plea,  or  that 
he  had  been  placed  in  fear  of  Insisting  upon 
his  constitutional  rights,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  w.as  of  no  moment  that  the 
situation  described  to  the  defendant  by  the 
sheriff  did  not  exist,  and  that  expectation  of 
mob  violence  planted  by  the  sheriff  in  the 
mind  of  the  boy  raised  an  inference  that 
his  refusal  of  counsel  was  motivated  to  a 
slgnincant  extent  by  the  desire  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Jail  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  "A  rejection  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional rights."  said  the  court,  "motivated  by 
fear  cannot.  In  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  constitute  an  Intelligent  waiver.  This 
concluf?lon  against  an  Intelligent  waiver  Is 
fortified  by  the  Inferences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  age  of  the  petitioner  •  •  •, 
and  the  evidence  of  emotional  disturb- 
ance •   •    •." 

None  of  the  circumstances  deemed  con- 
trolling by  the  court  in  Afoore  v.  State  of 
Michigan,  supra,  are  present  In  the  Instant 
case. 

Instead  of  a  17-year-old  boy.  there  Is.  here, 
a  man  25  years  of  age;  instead  of  a  7th  grade 
education,  an  11th  grade  education:  Instead 
of  a  possible  defense,  as  disclosed  by  the 
record,  of  insanity,  no  such  evidence;  Instead 
of  a  possible  defense,  as  disclosed  by  the 
record,  of  mistaken  identity,  an  admission 
of  Identity,  with  only  the  question.  In  this 
regard,  whether  the  complaining  witness 
consented  to  the  act;  instead  of  a  boy  with 
limited  mental  capacity,  a  man  "whose  self- 
possession,  conduct,  and  demeanor  on  the 
stand,  showed  him,"  as  the  trial  court  stated, 
"to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  aggressive  per- 
sonality, keenly  alert  to  his  legal  rights  and 
defenses,  as  borne  out  by  his  handling  of 
his  answers  and  testimony";  Instead  of  a 
defendant   whose  vital  testimony   was  cor- 
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roborated  as  truthful  by  the  chief  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  a  defendant  whose  prin- 
cipal statements  were  demonstrably  false; 
and  instead  of  a  defendant  who  was  moti- 
vated, to  a  significant  extent,  in  pleading 
guilty,  by  the  expectation  of  mob  violence — 
and  the  desire  to  be  removed  from  the  Jail, 
and  to  prison — admltteelly  planted  in  his 
mind  by  the  sheriff,  we  have.  In  the  Instant 
case,  a  defendant,  all  of  whose  claims  of 
Intimidation  and  Inducement  of  his  plea  of 
guilty  because  of  fear  of  mob  violence,  are 
either  patently  false,  or  arc  denied  by  sev- 
eral witnesses  under  oath.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  chief  of  police,  now  deceased, 
was  afraid  that  there  might  be  mob  violence, 
when  the  appellant  was  arrested,  was  never 
communicated  to  appellant,  according  to  the 
t:!stlmony  of  the  two  officers  who  were  In 
charge  of  appellant,  and  were  present  when- 
ever the  chief  of  police  saw  him.  As  the 
trial  Judge  stated:  "False  statements  by  of- 
ficers to  an  accused,  of  threatened  or  prob- 
able mob  violence,  could  readily  be  held  to 
be  sulflclent  grounds  for  a  new  trial,  if  the 
accused  were  intimidated  thereby,  even 
though  no  actual  mob  ever  existed.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out,  the  accused  here  has 
destroyed  the  reliability  of  his  claims  of 
threats  or  Intimidation  by  falsely  swearing 
to  the  actual  existence  of  a  mob."  In  view 
of  this  record,  the  trial  co«irt  was  not  obliged 
to  accept  appellant's  uncorroborated  testi- 
mony that  the  officers  intimidated  him  and 
Induced  him  to  plead  guilty  by  threats  of 
mob  violence,  or  by  communicating  such 
fears  to  him.  In  the  face  of  the  direct  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  State  that  there  'was 
no  such  intimidation  or  conununicatlon  to 
him. 

One  other  recent  case  appears  deserving  of 
consideration  in  this  regard.  In  United 
States  ex  rel.  Savini  v.  Jackson  (2  Clr.  1957, 
250  P.  2d  349),  the  court  had  occasion  to 
pass  upon  the  appeal  of  the  respondent  from 
an  order  of  the  district  court  granting  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  petition  of 
Savini,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the  New 
York  State  court  under  the  State  multiple 
offender  law,  penal  law,  McKlnney's  Consoli- 
dated Laws,  chapter  40.  section  1941,  as  a 
second  offender.  The  first  offense  claimed 
had  resulted  In  petitioner's  conviction  of  rape 
In  a  State  court  In  Michigan.  Thereafter, 
In  various  proceedings,  he  had  attempted  to 
review  the  validity  of  the  conviction,  vari- 
ously, by  petitions  for  writs  of  error  coram 
nobis,  which  were  denied.  On  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  had  vacated  the 
last  order  denying  his  petition  for  a  writ  of 
error  coram  nobis,  and  directed  a  hearing, 
and  remanded  It  to  the  lower  court  for  a 
hearing.  If  and  when  Savini  found  It  pos- 
sible to  be  present  In  open  court.  He  was, 
however,  then  Imprisoned  In  New  York  and 
could  not  arrange  for  such  required  presence. 
He  thereafter  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  In  the  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York.  In  which  the 
court,  after  finding  that  appellant  had  ex- 
hausted his  State  court  remedies,  took  juris- 
diction of  the  case,  and  granted  the  writ. 

The  factual  background  was  as  follows: 
Savini.  the  petitioner  for  the  writ,  was  a 
man  21  years  old.  married,  and  a  private  In 
the  U.S.  Army,  on  duty  at  Port  Custer  at  the 
time  of  the  claimed  offense.  He  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  rape,  and  after  a  night  in 
solitary  confinement,  was  arraigned  the  next 
morning.  When,  on  his  arraignment,  an  in- 
formation was  read,  charging  him  with  rape, 
he  immediately  pleaded  guilty.  In  answer 
to  questions  from  the  court,  he  stated  his 
plea  was  given  without  Inducement  by  prom- 
ise of  leniency,  or  by  coercion.  After  an  in- 
terview with  the  Judge  in  his  chambers. 
Savini  was  immediately  thereafter  sentenced 
to  a  prison  term  of  from  7i/a  to  15  years.  He 
had  never  been  advised  that  he  was  entitled 
to  counsel — and  did  not  have  counsel.  On 
the  hearing  of  the  petition  for  the  writ  of 
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habeas  corpus  in  the  district  court  In  New 
York,  he  testified,  without  contradiction, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense,  both 
the  prosecutrix,  whom  he  had  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  date  of  the  offense,  and  be 
himself  were  intoxicated;  that,  at  his  ar- 
raignment, he  was  scared  and  confused;  that 
he  never  understood  the  implications  of  the 
charge,  and  the  consequences  of  his  plea  of 
guilty;  that  although  he  could  not  deny  he 
had  conunltted  the  offense,  he  did  not  actu- 
ally know  that  he  was  guilty  either.  He  had 
not  been  advised  what  could  be  a  defense  to 
the  charge,  which,  among  others,  was  that 
specific  Intent  nalght  be  negatived  by  proof 
of  voluntary  intoxication. 

The  district  court  found  that,  in  the  Mich- 
igan case,  Savini  had  failed   to  understand 
and   appreciate    the    gravity   of    the   offense 
charged;   that  he  was  tinaware  of  his  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel;   and  tliat  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  his  plea. 
(5)   The  Savini  case  is  distinguishable  in 
all  Important  aspects  from  the  Instant  case. 
In  the  Savini  case,  the  uncontradicted  and 
unlmpeached     evidence      on     the     hearing, 
showed  that  the  petitioner  had  a  defense  to 
the  charge,  and  that   he  did   not  know  it; 
that  he  did   not  know   he  could   have  had 
counsel,  and  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  a  ploa  of  guilty.     The  evi- 
dence in  the  Instant  case  shows  that,  ac- 
cording to  appellant,  he  knew  he  did  have  a 
defense  but  did  not  assert  It  because  of  fear — 
although  his  present  claimed  defense  is  im- 
peached   by    overwhelming    evidence.     The 
evidence  further  shows  that  he  knew  he  was 
entitled  to  counsel;  and  that  he  knew  of  the 
consequences  of  his  j>lea  of  guilty.     In  the 
Savini  case,  the  court  granted  the  writ  on 
the  ground  that  the  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peti- 
tioner was  not  given  the  traditional  protec- 
tion  afforded    persons    charged    with    crime, 
because  of  the   undisputed   proof   of   Igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  petitioner  as  to  what 
constituted  the  crlmo   charged;    because  of 
petitioner's  Ignorance  of  his  right  to  counsel; 
and  because  of  petitioner's  ignorance  of  the 
consequences   of   his   plea.     In   the   Instant 
case,  the  district  court  denied  the  writ  be- 
cause it  concluded  that  the  State  court,  after 
full  and  fair  consideration,  had  found  that 
appellant's  confession    was   not   Induced    by 
fear  of  mob  violence,  and  that  there  was  no 
sound  reason  advanced  why  Uie  district  court 
should   not  accept  the  Sute   coiu-fs  deter- 
mination that  appellant's  claim  that  his  con- 
fession had  been  so  induced,  was  false;  that 
the  record  showed  apiJellant  understood  the 
charge  against  him  ar  d  the  consequences  of 
his  plea;  and  that,  subsequent  to  his  confes- 
sion and  plea  of  guilty,  appellant  bad  failed 
to  sustain  the  burden  of  proving  such  a  dis- 
regard of  fairness  as  would  Justify  a  Federal 
court  invalidating  the  SUte  court's  sentence, 
by  reason  of  the  due  process  clause. 

We  have  heretofore  :itated  our  conctirrence 
In  the  reasons  given  by  the  district  court  for 
denial  of  the  writ. 

There  remains  for  discussion  and  com- 
ment, the  arguments  most  strongly  empha- 
sized by  appellant  with  regard  to  the  speed 
with  which  the  criminal  proceedings  were 
conducted,  and  the  failure  of  the  trial  court 
to  appoint  counsel. 

It  U  argued  by  appellant  that  the  speed 
of  the  proceedings  was  due  to  fear  of  pos- 
sible mob  violence;  that  this  fear  was  com- 
municated to  the  two  officers  guarding  ap- 
pellant; that  it  was  also  conununlcated  to 
one  of  the  assistant  j>rosecuting  attorneys; 
and  that  it  was  further  communicated  to  a 
newspaper  reporter.  Yet  the  Michigan 
couru  found,  upon  substantial  evidence 
after  a  full  hearing,  that  appellant's  testi- 
mony that  he  had  been  told  of,  or  was  aware 
uf  such  possible  mob  violence,  was  false. 
The  district  coiu-t  accepted  such  finding,  and 
as  pointed  out  In  the  accompanying  opinion, 
lals  court  also  properly  accepts  such  finding. 
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In  stun,  there  is  before  us  for  determination 
no  question  of  appellant's  pleading  guilty 
because  of  being  intimidated  by  fear  of  mob 
violence.     He  was  not  so  inUmldated. 

(6,   7)    In   conclusion,   there   is   only  the 
final   argiunent   to   be  considered— whether 
the    failure    of   the    trial   court    to   appoint 
counsel  for  appellant  in  this  case  resulted 
in  his  conviction,  and  was,  therefore,  so  un- 
fair to  him  that  it  constituted  a  denial  of 
due  process  of  law.     We  are  agreed  that  due 
process   does   not    require   that  counsel    be 
made  available  to  defendanU  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  except   In  certain   cases.     It  is 
only  when,   because  a  defendant  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  counsel,  and  an  ingre- 
dient of  unfairness  actively  operates  In  the 
process    resulting    in    hU    conviction,    that 
there   is   a   denial  of   due   process.     Clearly, 
there  is  no  rule  which  requires  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  in 
all  criminal   cases   in  State  courts  Betts  v. 
Brady  (316  U.S.  455,  62  S.  Ct.  1252.  86  L.  Ed. 
1596).     As  said   In  that  opinion,   failure  to 
have   counsel   or   denial   of   counsel   is   not 
automatically    lack    of    due    process.     The 
question  is  to  be  tested  by  an  appraisal  of 
the  totality  of  facts  in  a  given  case.     "That 
which    may.    In    one    setting,    constitute    a 
denlaa  of  fundamental  fairness,  shocking  to 
the  universal  sense  of  Justice,  may,  in  other 
circiunstances.  and  in  the  light  of  other  con- 
siderations,  fall  short  of  such  denial"   (316 
US.  at  p.  462.  62  S   Ct.  at  p.  1256). 

The  cases  have  referred  to  circumstances 
which  make  the  failure  to  appoint  counsel 
constitute  lack  of  due  process.  In  Betts  v. 
Brady,  supra,  the  opinion  refers  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  defendant  is  unable  to  em- 
ploy counsel  and  is  incapable  ade<iuately  of 
making  his  own  defense  "because  of  igno- 
rance, feeble-mlndedness,  illiteracy,  or  the 
like"  (316  U.S.  at  p.  463.  62  S.Ct.  at  p.  1257). 
In  Wade  v.  Mayo  (334  U.S.  672,  68  S.Ct.  1270, 
92  L.Ed.  1647),  It  is  said  that  there  are  some 
individuals  who,  by  reason  of  age,  ignorance 
or  mental  capacity,  are  Incapable  of  repre- 
senting themselves  adequately  in  a  prosecu- 
tion of  a  relatively  simple  nature  and  that 
where  such  incapacity  is  present,  the  refusal 
to  appoint  counsel  is  a  denial  of  due  process 
(334  U.S.  at  p.  684.  68  S.Ct.  at  p.  1276). 

The  case  before  us  ultimately  bolls  down 
to  the  question,  whether  by  reason  of  such 
disability  the  trial  court  should  have  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  represent  appellant,  even 
though  he  did  not  request  it.  On  this  issue, 
some  statements  made  in  Wcuie  v.  Mayo, 
supra,  seem  particularly  pertinent.  It  is 
there  said  that  this  incapacity  is  purely  per- 
sonal and  can  be  determined  only  by  an  ex- 
amination and  observation  of  the  individ- 
ual; and  the  court  Indicates  that  the  finding 
on  this  issue  is  a  purely  factual  one,  peculiar- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  trial  judge, 
which  finding  should  be  accepted  unless 
clearly  erroneous. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  district  court 
pointed  out  that  the  important  question,  in 
this  regard,  was  the  ability  of  the  accused 
to  understand  the  charges  made  against  him 
and  the  consequences  of  his  plea  of  guilty 
without  the  aid  of  counsel.  The  court  then 
declared  that  the  record  of  the  case  affirma- 
tively showed  that  the  appellant  understood 
the  charge  made  against  him  and  that  he 
could  be  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  on 
his  plea  of  guilty.  This  finding,  in  our  opin- 
ion, was  not  clearly  erroneous,  and  is  con- 
trolling on  the  issue  (Wade  v.  Mayo  (334  VS. 
672,  683,  684,  68  S.Ct.  1270.  92  L.Ed.  1647) ). 

(8)  It  seems  relevant,  In  the  light  of  ap- 
pellant's argument,  to  consider  how  he 
could  have  been  helped  by  court-appointed 
counsel,  and  why  failure  of  the  court  to  ap- 
point such  ooimsel  was  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess. The  mere  fact  that  such  counsel  might 
have  advised  appellant  to  plead  not  guilty, 
or  to  obstruct  and  delay  the  prosecution  as 
much  as  possible,  does  not  Justify  the  con- 
chislon  that  there  was  a  denial  of  due  proc- 


ess because  of  failure  of  the  court  to  ap- 
point counsel;  nor  does  the  fact  that  such 
counsel  might  have  compelled  the  com- 
plaining witness  to  submit  to  cross-exami- 
nation, result  In  failure  of  due  process  on 
the  ground  that  such  cotinael  was  not  ap- 
pointed. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  suggested  that  ap- 
pellant would  have  been  convicted,  whether 
he  had  counsel  or  not,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  question  of  counsel  is  unimportant. 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  to  be  emphasized 
in  this  regard,  is  that  appellant  knew  what 
he  had  been  charged  with;  that  he  knew  that 
his  guilt  or  innocence  depended  upon  the 
simple  proposition  of  whether  he  had  forced 
the  girl,  or  whether  she  had  consented;  that, 
admittedly,  appellant  was  under  no  fear  or 
intimidation  when  he  stated  that  he  had 
forced  her  at  knife  point  to  submit  to  him; 
and  that,  asstuning,  as  we  must,  that  he 
was  under  no  fear  or  intimidation  when  he 
admitted  forcing  the  girl,  appellant  would 
not  have  needed  a  lawyer  to  furnish  him 
with  advice  as  to  whether  he  was  guilty.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  cases  guilt  of  a  criminal 
offense  depends  upon  many  complicated 
factors.  But  not  in  this  case.  If  he  forced 
her  at  knife  point,  he  knew  that  he  was 
guilty;  if  she  consented,  he  knew  that  he 
was  innocent.     It  was  that  simple. 

If  appellant  was  guilty  of  the  crime   of 
rape,  he  had  the  right  to  plead  guilty  and 
get  It  over  with,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  as 
soon  as  possible.    It  is  not  unusual  for  one 
accused  even  of  a  heinous  crime  to  want  to 
plead  guilty,  voluntarily,  and  be  sentenced 
at  once.     The  charge  in  this  case  was  not 
complicated.     Appellant  knew  whether  the 
act  of  intercourse  was  with  the  girl's  con- 
sent, in  which  case  he  would  be  innocent, 
or  whether  It  was  by  threat  of  killing  her, 
in  which  case  he  would  be  guilty.    The  only 
reason  appellant  gives  for  his  pleading  guilty 
now,  12  years  after,  is  that  he  was  intimi- 
dated  into  so   pleading   by  threats  of  mob 
violence.    But  that  claim  has  been  resolved 
against   him   as   false.     Appellant  does   not 
now  claim  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
he  was  charged  with.     On  the  contrary,  he 
did  understand  what  he  was  charged  with. 
He  does  not  claim  that  legal  counsel  would 
have    been    able    to    explain    anything   more 
about  the  charge  than  he  already  knew.     If 
appellant  was  not  subjected  to  intimidation 
or  threats  when  he  told  the  court  that  he 
forced  the  girl  to  submit  to  him  by  threat- 
ening to  kill  her  if  she  refused,  it  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  legal  counsel  could  have  helped 
him  except  to  tell  him  not  to  plead  guilty 
under  any  circumstances.    If  appellant  knew 
that  he   was  charged   with   forcing  the  girl 
to   submit    to    him    under   threat  of   killing 
her;  if  he  was  not  subjected  to  tlireats  or 
intimidation   by  fear  of   violence,   when   he 
pleaded  guilty,  then,  under  the  record  be- 
fore   us,    the    trial    court's    finding    that    his 
plea  of  guilty  was   voluntarily  and   intelli- 
gently made,  mtist  be  sustained:  and  If  ap- 
pellant intelligently  and  voluntarily  pleaded 
guilty,   and   wished   to   get   the  matter  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible,  then  the  speed  of 
the  proceedings  does  not  require  that  the 
conviction   be  set   aside   for   denial  of  due 
process. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  proceedings,  both 
on  the  original  hearing  and  plea  of  guilty. 
and  the  proceedings  on  remand,  indicate  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  trial  judge; 
and  the  dispatch,  now  complained  of.  does 
not  disclose  that  the  trial  judge  himself  was 
hurried,  precipitous,  or  prejudiced  in  his 
consideration  or  determination. 

During  the  hearing  In  open  court,  at  the 
time  of  the  plea  of  guilty,  appellant  gave  a 
detailed  circumstantial  account  of  the  places 
where  he  forced  the  girl  to  stop  the  car,  and 
where,  on  two  different  occasions,  he  forced 
her,  at  knife  point,  to  submit  to  him.  His 
entire  claim  now  is  that  she  willingly  con- 
sented to  the  intercourse;  and  his  claim  as 
to  her  consent  Is  belled  and  contradicted  by 
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the  9\T\'m  swearing  out  a  warrant  charging 
blm  with  rape,  that  same  day. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  here  suggested  that  It 
was  lunecessary  to  give  appellant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  a  lawyer,  becaiue  he  had 
completed  the  eleventh  grade  of  school,  and 
was  a  man  35  years  old.  who  had  gone 
through  one  criminal  case  with  court- 
appointed  counsel.  These  facts  are  referred 
to.  as  showing  that  the  trial  court,  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court,  and  the  district 
court  were  justified  in  their  view  that  ap- 
pellant's plea  of  guilty  was  intelligently  and 
voluntarily  made.  These  considerations, 
upon  which  the  various  courts  based  their 
determination,  were,  as  heretofore  men- 
tioned, strikingly  like  those  which  were  dis- 
cussed, and  controlled  decision,  In  Quicksall 
V.  People  of  State  of  Michigan  (339  U.S.  660, 
70  S.  Ct.  910,  94  L.  Ed.  1188). 

Appellant's  contention  that  the  Govern- 
ment  now   claims   that   he   did   not  need  a 
lawyer,    since    he    had    completed    the    11th 
grade  in  school  and  was  familiar  with  crim- 
inal proceedings,  is  therefore,  seen  to  be  not 
at  all  what  the  Government  claims.    If  such 
were  the  case,  we  would  be  confronted  by  a 
high-handed  and  arbitrary  attitude  of   the 
Government.     But  that  is  not  this  case.     In 
this  regard,  as  above  mentioned,  the  Gov- 
ernment contends  that,  as  the  trial  court 
found  (and  as  is  apparent  from  many  parts 
of  the  record),  appellant  was  an  intelligent 
and  aggressive  personality,  keenly  alive  to 
his  legal  rights  and  defenses,  as  borne  out 
by   the   handling  of  his  answers  and   testi- 
mony.    Counsel  may.  at  times  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  trial  court  has  a  far  better 
opportunity  of  Judging  the  character  and  the 
intelligence  of  a  witness  with  regard  to  his 
rights  and  his  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tions  asked   him.   than   does   an   ap];>ellate 
court.      The    trial    court    is    consequently    a 
better  Judge,   and.   in   law.   the  sole  Judge, 
of  the  credibility  of  such  a  witness  and  of 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  his  testimony; 
and  we  would  act  contrary  to  the  firmly  es- 
tablished principles  of  an  appellate  court's 
review  of  a  trial  court's  findings  if  we  were 
to    ignore   Its   conclusions   as    to   an    appel- 
lant's demeanor.  Intelligence,  and  credibility 
as  well  as  his  ability  to  understand  the  ques- 
tions   asked    him.      As    far    as    appellant's 
statement  that  his  request  for  counsel  was 
denied,   this   was  not  claimed  to  have  oc- 
curred before  the  court  in  which  he  pleaded 
guilty,  but  before  the  Justice  of  the  peace — 
and.  in  any  event,  rests  only  on  appellant's 
own  statement.     In   this,  too,   the  Govern- 
ment's evidence  is  that,  even  prior  to  his 
appearance  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
appellant  was  asked  whether  he  wished  the 
opportunity  to  have  counsel,  and  he  clearly 
stated  that  he   did  not.     If   the  Michigan 
trial  court,  and  supreme  court,  as  well  as 
the    district    court    accepted    the    Govern- 
ment's evidence  in  this  regard,  it  would  not 
seem  proper  for  this  court  to  reject  such  evi- 
dence, and  accept.  Instead,  appellant's  tes- 
timony that  he  had  always  Insisted  on  his 
right  to  counsel. 

Appellant,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  shown 
that  the  trial  court's  failure  to  provide  him 
with  legal  counsel  resulted  in  fundamenUl 
unfairness  to  appellant  in  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Michigan  court. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  or- 
der of  the  district  court  dismissing  appel- 
lant's petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
affirmed  on  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  of  Judge  Lederle. 

Stewart,  circuit  judge  (dissenting). 

I 

Late  In  the  afternoon  of  August  5,  1942, 
James  Henderson  learned  from  a  friend  that 
the  police  of  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  were 
looking  for  him  in  connection  with  an  al- 
leged rape  that  bad  occurred  a  few  days 
earlier.  He  went  to  the  office  of  the  State 
police,  identified  himself,  and  was  taken  Into 


custody.*  About  7:30  that  evening  he  was 
turned  over  to  the  Mount  Clemens  police, 
and  at  about  8:30  p.m.  was  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Mount  Clemens  jail.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  later  he  had  been  sentenced  to  prison 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  brief  period  Henderson  spent  in  the 
Mount  Clemens  jail  was  an  eventful  one.  He 
was  registered  and  fingerprinted.  He  was 
taken  to  the  office  of  the  police  chief  in  the 
jail,  where  he  was  questioned  by  the  chief, 
by  his  assistant,  and  by  an  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney.  At  about  9:30  p.m.,  he 
signed  a  typewritten  confession.  Then,  ar- 
raigned before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  Jail,  he  waived  ex- 
amination, and  on  default  of  half  of  $100,000 
was  ordered  held  until  the  present  term  of 
the  circuit  court  in  and  for  said  county  to 
answer  to  such  information  as  might  be  filed 
against  him.  The  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney next  prepared  and  lodged  an  Informa- 
tion charging  Henderson  with  the  crime  of 
rape.  Finally,  at  about  10  o'clock  Henderson 
was  tnken  to  the  courthouse  across  the 
street  from  the  jail. 

Court  was  convened  at  10:20  p.m.  The  in- 
formation was  read,  and  Henderson  pleaded 
guilty.  He  was  then  questioned  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  alleged  offenM  by  the 
same  assistant  prosecutor  who  had  obtained 
his  confession  scarcely  an  hour  earlier.  He 
was  also  Interrogated  by  the  judge.  The 
only  others  in  the  courtroom  were  the  police 
chief,  the  two  police  officers  in  whose  cu&tody 
he  had  been  since  7:30  p.m..  another  pros- 
ecutor, and  the  court  stenographer.  At  no 
time  during  these  proceedings  in  court  was 
Henderson,  thus  friendless  and  alone,  ad- 
vised by  the  judge  or  by  anyone  else  of  a 
right  to  counsel,  asked  if  he  wanted  counsel, 
offered  the  assistance  of  counsel,  or  given 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  counsel.  When  the 
interrogation  was  concluded  the  judge  im- 
posed sentence.  Henderson  was  then  hustled 
to  another  jail  in  a  neighboring  county  where 
he  was  held  overnight.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  transferred  to  the  State  prison 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

n 

What  was  the  reason  for  these  speedy  pro- 
ceedings In  the  dead  of  night?  The  motiva- 
tion seems  clearly  to  have  been  fear  of  possi- 
ble mob  violence.*     The  record  shows  that 


•"Q.  And  did  anything  arise  there  which 
prompted  you  to  go  to  the  State  police? 
A.  Mrs.  Smith  showed  me  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle stating  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  me, 
which  alleged  the  crime  of  rape,  and  the 
State  police  had  been  in  her  house  looking 
for  me. 

•Q.  She  told  you  that?  A.  Yes. 
"Q.  So  what  did  you  then  do?  A.  I  read 
the  article  and  asked  if  she  believed  I  had 
done  it  and  she  said  no  and  she  asked  me 
what  I  was  going  to  do  and  I  told  here  there 
was  nothing  else  for  me  but  to  go  down  and 
turn  myself  in  and  I  told  here  then,  'I  will 
see  you  on  Friday." 

"Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  State  police  office? 
A.  Directly. 

"Q.  How  did  you  go  there?  A.  Walked." 
« The  record  suggests  only  one  other  possi- 
ble reason  for  rushing  through  the  proceed- 
ings, a  reason  considerably  less  commend- 
able. During  argument  of  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial  several  years  later,  the  trial  judge 
observed:  "•  •  •  As  I  say,  some  10  years  ago  or 
better  this  practice  of  entertaining  pleas  of 
guilty  during  the  evening  hours  was  not  in- 
frequent, although  no  longer  practiced.  Now, 
the  purpose  back  of  that  was  purely  one  of 
disposing  of  the  case  promptly;  secondly,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  known  fact  that  a 
party  arrested,  and  accused,  associating  over 
In  Jail  any  length  of  time  with  more  exi>e- 
rlenced  criminals,  very  often  was  talked  into 
fighting  the  case  regardless  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  innocent,  and  very  often  advised 


this  fear  was  communicated  to  the  two  of- 
ficers charged  with  guarding  Henderson.  It 
was  communicated  to  one  of  the  assistant 
prosecuting  attorneys.  It  was  also  communi- 
cated to  the  press,  and  thereby  to  the  gen- 
eral  public.'^ 

The  day  after  Henderson's  arrest  and  sen- 
tence the  same  newspaper  carried  an  article 
which  sUted:  "Moving  with  lightning  ra- 
pidity to  avoid  possible  mob  violence,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  mete  out  swift  justice. 
Mount  Clemetu  courts  and  law  enforcement 
officers  combined  late  last  night  to  send  a 
27-year-old  Negro  to  prison  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life  following  his  confession  to 
having  twice  attacked  a  26-year-old  white 
Harrison  Township  housewife. 

"To  minimize  the  pooslblllty  of  violence 
the  man,  James  Henderson,  was  rushed  to 
Pontlac  for  safekeeping  overnight  and  wm 
picked  up  there  by  Macomb  County  deputy 
sheriffs  this  morning  for  transfer  to  the 
Southern  Michigan  Prison  at  Jackson."  •  •  • 
"Held  I  the  prosecutor)  and  Police  Chief 
Arthur  I.  Roeso,  both  said  that  nunbllngs 
indicated  possible  violence  from  Incensed 
Harrison  Township  acquaintances  of  the 
outraged  white  woman  had  prompted  them 
to  rush  through  arraignment  and  sentence 
of  the  confessed  attacker." 

At  the  hearing  on  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  Henderson  testified  that  he  too  had 
been  told  of  the  authorities'  fear  of  mob 
violence: 

"A.  I  can't  remember  all  the  questlona 
that  was  asked  me.  I  do  know  during  the 
course  somebody  was  questioning  me  some- 
body would  say  now  and  then  about  hurry 
up  and  talk,  they  are  not  going  to  be  respon- 
sible for  me  If  the  mob  breaks  In.  they  are 
not  going  to  lose  their  lives  protecting  me." 

The  Michigan  courts  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  testimony  of  Henderson's  was 
false,  and  that  the  fear  of  mob  violence 
which  pervaded  the  jail  and  courtroom  on 
the  night  he  was  sentenced  was  in  no  waj 
communicated  to  him.  That  finding,  made 
upon  bubstantlal  evidence  after  a  full  hear- 
ing, was  accepted  by  the  district  court  and 
must  be  accepted  here.  This  was  conceded 
In  oral  argument  by  Henderson's  counsel. 
Further  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  case 
would  therefore  be  bootless. 

m 

It  is  upon  an  issue  quite  dlfTerent  that  my 
dissent  is  based.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
undisputed  circumstances  made  this  a  case 
where  the  Intervention  of  counsel,  unless  in- 
telligently waived  by  Henderson,  was  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  due  process  of  law 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

It  is  of  course  settled  that  due  process 
does  not  require  that  counsel  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  defendant  in  a  State  criminal 
proceeding:  Betta  v.  Brady  (1942.  316  U.S. 
455.  62  S.  Ct.  1252.  86  L.  Ed.  1595).  The 
principles  which  determine  when  it  is  that 
Federal  organic  law  does  require  a  State  to 
give  a  criminal  defendant  in  a  noncapital 
case  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  a  lawyer  have  been  elaborated  in  many 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Smith  v. 
O  Grady  (1941,  312  VS.  329,  61  S.  Ct.  872. 
85  L.  Ed.  859);  Rice  v.  Olson  (1945,  324  U.S. 
786.  65  S.  Ct.  989.  89  L.  Ed.  1367);  Canizio 
v.  People  of  State  of  New   York   (1946.  327 


that  it  cost  him  nothing  to  put  up  a  fight, 
why  plead  guilty,  the  State  will  appoint  an 
attorney." 

'Two  days  after  the  alleged  attack  Mount 
Clemens'  only  newspaper  had  published  an 
article  which  stated :  "Meanwhile.  Rosso  said 
that  a  half  dozen  irate  Harrison  Township 
men — neighbors  of  the  woman — visited  the 
jail  last  night  where  they  threatened  to 
avenge  the  crime.    'If  you've  got  that 


them  as  saying." 


,  we  want  him.'  Rosso  quoted 
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UJ3.  82,  M  8.  Ct.  452.  00  L.  Ed.  545);  De 
Mcerleer  v.  People  o/  State  of  Michigan  ( 1947, 
329  U.S.  663.  67  8.  Ct.  596,  91  L.  Ed.  584); 
Foster  V.  People  of  State  o/  Illinois  (1947, 
332  U.S.  134.  07  8.  Ct.  1716,  91  L.  Ed.  1955); 
Gayes  v.  State  of  Niw  York  (1947.  332  UJ3. 

145.  67  S.  Ct.  1711.  91  L.  Ed.  1962);  Bute  v. 
People  of  State  of  lUinois  (1948.  333  VS. 
C40.  68  S.  Ct.  763.  92  L.  Ed.  986);  Wade  v. 
Mayo  (1948,  334  V£  672,  68  S.  Ct.  1270,  92 
L.  Ed.  1647):  Gryger  v.  Burke  (1948.  334  U.S. 
728.  68  S.  Ct.  1256.  92  L.  Ed.  1683) ;  Townaend 
V.  Burke  (1948,  334  U.S.  736.  68  S.  Ct.  1252. 
92  L.  Ed.  1690);  Vve^es  v.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  (1948,  336  U.S.  437,  69  S.  Ct. 
184.  93  L.  Ed.  127);  Gibbs  V.  Burke  (1948,  337 
U.S.  773,  69  8.  Ct.  1247.  93  L.  Ed.  1686): 
Quicksall  V.  People  of  State  of  Michigan 
(1950,  339  U.8.  060,  70  S.  Ct.  910.  94  L.  Ed. 
1188):  Palmer  v.  Aahv  (1051,  342  U.S.  134.  72 
8.  Ct.  191,  96  L.  Ed.  164);  Chandler  v.  Fre- 
tag  (1964.  348  U.S.  3.  76  S.  Ct.  1.  99  L.  Ed.  4); 
Massey  v.  Moore  (19M.  348  U.S.  106,  75  S.  Ct. 

146,  99  L.  Ed.  135);  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania ex  rel.  Herman  v.  Claudy  (1056,  350 
U.S.  116,  76  8.  Ct.  223  100  L.  Ed.  126) :  Moore 
▼.  Michigan  (1967.  36.'i  U.S.  156,  78  8.  Ct.  191. 
2  L.  Ed.  2d  167) .  It  must  be  shown  that  for 
want  of  benefit  of  cc'unsel  an  ingredient  of 
unfairness  actively  operated  In  the  process 
that  resulted  in  the  defendant's  conviction. 
Foster  v.  People  of  State  of  Illinois  (332  U.S. 
at  page  137,  67  8.  Ct.  at  p.  1718);  Gibbs  v. 
Burke  (337  U.S.  at  p.  781,  69  8.  Ct.  at  p. 
1261):  Quicksall  v.  Piople  of  State  of  Mich- 
igan (339  U.S.  at  p.  6'}5.  70  S.  Ct.  at  p.  913). 
Due  process  requires  that  counsel  be  afforded 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  lack  of  a  lawyer's 
assistance  made  the  State  criminal  proceed- 
ings so  apt  to  result  in  Injustice  as  to  be 
fundamentally  unfair  {Ureges  v.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania:  Moore  v.  Michigan; 
De  Meerleer  v.  People  of  State  of  Michigan, 
all  supra ) . 

The  mere  recital  of  the  headlong  succes- 
sion of  events  which  culminated  In  the  im- 
position of  Michigan's  extreme  penality  in 
this  case  Is  enough  to  evoke  grave  doubt  that 
the  fundamentals  of  due  process  of  law 
could  have  been  observed  without  counsel  to 
assist  the  defendant.  A  closer  Inspection 
of  the  record  is  even  more  revealing.  For  the 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  help  of  a 
lawyer  was  essential  to  protect  Henderson's 
righu. 

The  gloss  which  Michigan  decisions  have 
put  upon  the  rape  statute  of  that  State  has 
made  the  question  of  a  defendant's  guilt  of 
that  offense  far  from  the  simple  matter  that 
an  Ignorant  layman  might  be  led  to  believe 
(United  States  ex  rel.  Savini  v.  Jackson  (2 
Clr..  1957.  260  F.  2d  349.  353)).  Thus  the 
Michigan  Supreme  O^urt  has  held  that  to 
coiisiltute  rape  "resistance  to  the  utmost" 
is  an  essential  element  {People  v.  Geddea 
(1942.  301  Mich.  258.  3  N.W.  2d  266.  267)). 
It  has  held  that  if  there  has  been  "consent 
by  the  prosecutrix  during  any  part  of  the 
act"  the  offense  of  rape  cannot  be  committed 
(Brown  v.  People  (1877.  36  Mich.  203)).  In 
Michigan  rape  cases  the  court  must.  If  re- 
quested by  counsel,  instruct  the  Jury  on 
each  of  the  three  cognate  offenses  of  rape, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  and 
simple  assault  (People  v.  Jones  (1935.  273 
Mich  430.  263  N.W.  417) ).  Noting  these  dis- 
tinctions which  the  Michigan  courts  have 
made,  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  second 
circuit  recently  made  an  observation  which 
applies  directly  here:  'If  In  contemplation  of 
Sute  law  a  lay  Juror,  to  understand  the  es- 
sentials of  the  offense  charged,  needs  such 
Instruction,  surely  the  lay  accused,  under 
the  pressures  normally  attendant  upon  ar- 
raignment, needed  more  than  the  legal  lan- 
guafje  of  the  formal  information  as  it  was 
read  to  him  in  the  courtroom  In  order 
Intelligently  to  formulate  a  plea"  {United 
States  ex  rel.  Savini  v.  Jackson  (250  F.  2d  349, 
353).  Cf.  Mullreed  v.  Bannan  (D.C.BJ>. 
Mich.,  1956,  137  F.  Supp.  533). 


Instead  of  giving  Henderson  sny  intima- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  charged,  and  its  included  cognate 
offenses,  the  judge  and  the  assistant  prose- 
cutor by  a  series  of  leading  questions  con- 
structed the  case  against  him.  The  follow- 
ing interrogation  Is  illustrative: 

"Q.  Now,  James,  the  first  time  you  had 
intercourse  with  her  you  knew  she  was  in 
fear  of  her  life  because  of  acts  and  words 
spoken  at  that  time,  is  that  right?  A.  That 
is  correct. 

"Q.  She  had  no  reason  to  presume  other 
than  what  you  would  use  violence  to  get  her 
to  have  Intercourse?     A.  That  is  correct. 

"Q.  She  was  In  fear  of  her  life  at  that  time 
and  that  is  the  reason  she  submitted  to  your 
act?    A.  Tes." 

Moreover,  the  entire  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  night  court  session  reveals 
that  the  judge  assumed  the  truth  of  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
complaining  witness,  although  she  was  not 
present,  and  although  there  Is  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  the  judge  had  ever  even  seen 
her.  At  the  very  end  of  the  interrogation, 
and  a  moment  l>efore  sentencing  the  pris- 
oner to  life  Imprisonment,  the  judge  stated: 
"If  her  story  is  true  it  is  even  worse  than 
your  story  here  today.  There  Is  no  reason 
for  doubting  her  story." 

Finally,  it  is  clear  from  reading  the  tran- 
script that  at  the  time  he  entered  his  plea 
of  guilty  Henderson  did  not  know  that  it 
could  result  In  a  life  sentence.  When  thU 
fact  was  Indicated  to  him  late  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  after  his  responses  to  the 
Judge's  and  prosecutor's  leading  questions 
had  placed  him  in  a  completely  irretrievable 
position,  the  vital  information  was  imparted 
in  a  taost  tentative  and  hypothetical  way: 
"Q.  You  know  it  carried  a  life  sentence 
do  you?  A.  I  dldnt  know  that,  no  sir,  I 
didn't  know  that,  sir. 

"Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  kind  of 
sentence  it  carries?  A.  Somewhat,  sir,  I 
have  heard  of  cases,  sir. 

"Q.  What?  A.  I  have  beard  of  several 
cases,  sir. 

"Q.  The  fact  It  might  carry  a  life  sen- 
tence, that  make  any  difference  to  your  plea 
of  guilty?  A.  I  wouldn't  change  my  plea 
because  I  know  I  am  gxUlty;  no  use  trying  to 
run  around — trying  to  fight  it." 

This  record  thus  convinces  me  that  the 
absence  of  counsel  operated  to  deny  Hender- 
son the  elements  of  due  process  of  law  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.  Had  a  lawyer 
been  available  to  assist  Henderson,  he  first 
of  all  could  have  forestalled  the  precipitous 
haste  of  the  proceedings.  He  could  have  in- 
vestigated the  prosecuting  witness  and 
checked  her  story  against  the  surrounding 
clrcunistances.  He  could  have  investigated 
the  possibility  that,  if  not  completely  inno- 
cent, Henderson  was  not  guilty  of  rape,  but 
of  a  lesser  Included  offense  under  Michigan 
law.  He  could  have  unequivocally  explained 
to  Henderson  the  significance  and  conse- 
quences of  a  gr^iUty  plea.  He  could  have  seen 
to  it  that  any  hope  for  Henderson  was  not 
demolished  by  leading  questions. 

IV 

A  suggestion  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
majority  opinion,  unless  I  have  missed  the 
point,  is  that  even  if  counsel  had  been  pro- 
vided, Henderson  would  after  all  probably 
have  been  convicted  ansrway.  The  complete 
answer  to  that  suggestion.  If  suggestion  it 
is,  is  well  expressed  in  the  recent  words  of 
Circuit  Judge  Pope:  "It  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  it  will  not  compromise  with  a  d?nlal  of 
a  constitutional  right.  Thus  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  that  Court  would  listen 
to  an  argument  that  although  the  accused 
had  been  Improperly  denied  his  right  to  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  yet  the  evidence  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  was  so  overwhelming  that 
counsel  could  not  have  done  him  any  good; 


•  •  *  When  a  defendant  has  been  denied 
due  process,  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  irrele- 
vant. He  has  not  been  tried  by  ciWllzed 
standards,  and  cannot  be  punished  until  he 
has  been"  (Rlaer  ▼.  Teets  (9  Clr..  1958,  253 
F.  2d  844,  at  847)    (dissenting  opinion) ). 

The  point  has  also  been  made  throughout 
the  postconviction  proceedings.  State  and 
Federal,  that  Henderson  was  no  doubt  com- 
pletely aware  of  hU  legal  rights  and  defenses 
because  he  had  gone  through  the  11th  grade 
in  an  orphan's  school,  was  25  years  old,  and 
was  familiar  with  criminal  proceedings. 
In  the  light  of  tiie  record  this  reasoning  is 
unconvincing.  Henderson's  previous  ex- 
perience with  court  proceedings,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  was  hardly 
instructive.  The  entire  evidence  on  this 
point  came  from  Henderson  and  was  as 
follows: 

"Q.  What  did  you  do  which  caused  your 
arrest?  A.  Well,  I  was  on  my  way  out  to 
Ford's  one  morning  walking  out  West  Fort 
Street,  and  about  4  o'clock  the  iKdice  picked 
me  up  and  said,  told  me  stick  them  up, 
and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  and  they 
said,  "You  are  the  one.  all  right,'  and  I  said. 
'One  what?'  They  said  I  had  held  up  a 
woman  and  took  some  money.  I  didn't  have 
no  money  on  me  at  that  time  because  when 
I  left  my  imcle's  house  I  didn't  have  a  red 
cent  on  me,  so  carried  me  back  to  the  Forest 
Street  Station.  That  is  the  first  time  I  was 
ever  In  Jail  in  my  life.  I  dldnt  know  just 
what  to  do  at  the  time.  They  carried  me 
back  and  took  me  out  and  talked  to  me  and 
carried  me  back  again  and  called  me  out 
and  talked  to  me  and  talked  to  me  again 
and  they  carried  me  in  a  little  room  and  I 
got  afraid  and  pleaded  guilty  and  they  car- 
ried me  to  Central  Station  about  9  that 
morning  and  I  changed  my  plea  from  guilty 
to  not  guilty  and  they  sent  me  State's  law- 
yer and  he  listened  to  the  case  and  told  me 
to  plead  guilty  and  I  would  get  off  easy  and 
I  did  plead  guilty  and  sentenced  me  from 
1  to  10." 

His  one  other  brush  with  the  law  was  even 
less  edifying: 

"Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  of  a 
sexual  nature  with  any  other  person?  A. 
Well,  one  time  I  went  to  a  disorderly  hoiise. 
so  next  day  I  didn't  know  the  girl  was  under 
age  and  her  mother  tried  to  have  me  ar- 
rested. I  was  over  at  Berea.  I  went  over 
to  Cleveland  where  they  wanted  me  at  po-' 
lice  headquarters  and  she  told  them  to  turn 
me  loose:  was  no  charge  against  me  because 
this  girl  was  in  a  disorderly  house." 

V 

If  then,  as  I  think,  the  record  conclusively 
shows  that  for  want  of  benefit  of  counsel 
an  Ingredient  of  unfairness  actively  oper- 
ated in  the  process  that  resulted  in  Hender- 
son's confinement,  the  question  that  remains 
is  whether  or  not  he  waived  the  right  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel. 

The  Michigan  courts  apparently  found 
that  there  was  such  a  waiver.  But  in  Michi- 
gan the  rule  seems  to  be  that  a  plea  of  guilty 
without  benefit  of  counsel  Itself  amounts  to 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  counsel.  In  re 
Elliott  (1947.  315  Mich.  662.  668-669.  24  N.W. 
2d  528);  People  v.  De  Meerleer  (1946.  313 
Mich.  548,  21  N.W.  2d  849.  reversed  1947, 
329  U.S.  663,  67  S.  Ct.  596.  91  L  Ed.  584). 
As  aptly  stated  in  the  appellant's  brief,  the 
application  of  that  rule  in  the  present  case 
would  end  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional Issue  at  the  very  point  where  It  should 
begin.  (See  People  v.  Henderson  (343  Mich. 
465.  72  N.W.  2d   177.)) 

In  any  event,  such  a  rule  has  no  place  in 
the  standard  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  A 
plea  of  guilty  without  benefit  of  counsel  is 
not  of  Itself  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  counsel 
under  the  14th  amendment  (Rice  v.  Olson 
(1945.  324  U.S.  786.  788.  65  S.  Ct.  989,  89 
L.  Ed.  1367);  Smith  v.  OGrady  (1941,  312 
U.S.  329,  61  S.  Ct.  572.  85  L.  Ed.  859);  Wil- 
liams V.  Kaiser  (1945,  323  U.S.  471.  65  S.  Ct. 
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383,  8S  L.  Ed.  S98);  Tompkins  ▼.  9tate  of 
Missouri  (1946.  323  U.S.  486.  6S  S.  Ct.  370.  88 
L.  Ed.  407);  De  Ueerleer  v.  People  of  Statt 
of  Michigan  ( 1947.  329  U.S.  863,  67  S.  Ct.  696. 
91  L.  Ed.  584):  Foster  v.  People  of  Stmte  of 
IlUnoia  (333  U.S.  134,  137,  67  8.  Ct.  1716.  91 
L.  Ed.  1955):  Uveges  v.  Commontoealth  of 
Pennsylvania  (1948.  335  U.S.  437.  441.  89 
S.  Ct.  184.  93  L.  Ed.  137):  Commontoealth  of 
Pennsylvania  ex  rel  Herman  v.  Cloudy  ( 1966. 
350  US.  116,  122.  76  8.  Ct.  233.  100  L.  Bd. 
126)). 

The  only  suggestion  In  the  record  that 
Kenderson  waived  his  right  to  counsel  ap- 
pears In  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  police 
cfflcers  given  In  1953  at  the  hearing  upon 
Henderson's  second  motion  for  a  new  trial: 

"Q.  Did  you  or  anyone  In  your  presence 
question  him  at  the  tloae  he  was  put  In  the 
cell?  A.  I  didn't  question  him  myself.  The 
chief  at  that  time  asked  him 

"Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  Asked  blm  If  he 
had  an  attorney  or  wanted  an  attorney. 

"Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  Said  no.  he 
would  like  to  get  It  over  with  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Q.  Who      was      the      chief?     A.  Arthur 

ROMO." 

Arthur  Rosso  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing. 

On  the  other  hand.  Henderson  testified  at 

the  same  hearing  that  when  arraigned  be- 
fore the  Justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Jail  he 
asked  for  a  lawyer,  and  that  his  request  was 
refused : 

"Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Jean- 
nette?  A.  I  asked  him  why  they  wouldn't 
let  me  call  my  brother  and  why  wasn't  it 
poealble  to  have  an  attorney.  He  told  me 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do;  his  hands 
were  tied." 

This  testimony  was  uncontradicted.* 

In  view  of  the  Judge's  failure  to  advise 
Henderson  of  his  right  to  counsel  at  the 
nig  t  proceeding  of  the  court— his  failure 
to  make  any  Inquiry  whatsoever  upon  the 
subject — and  in  view  of  Henderson's  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  that  his  request  for 
counsel  had  been  denied,  I  think  the  burden 
of  showing  that  he  did  not  waive  his  right 
to  counsel  has  been  sustained. 

Tlie  uncorroborated  statement  of  the  po- 
lice officer  as  to  what  the  chief  asked  Hen- 
derson in  his  Jail  cell  was  insufficient  in  my 
opinion  to  support  a  conclusion  that  Hender- 
son was  either  apprised  of  or  intelligently 
waived  a  constitutional  right  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  made  such  a  vital 
one.  "Where  the  right  to  counsel  is  of  such 
critical  Importance  as  to  be  an  element  of 
due  process  under  the  14th  amendment,  a 
finding  of  waiver  Is  not  lightly  to  be  made." 
^  Moore  v.  State  of  Michigan  <355  U.S.  155 
161.78  3.  Ct.  191.  195,  2  L.  Ed.  2d  167)). 

The  prompt  and  vigorous  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged.  But  swift  Justice  demands  more 
than  Just  swiftness.  Fully  mindful  that  the 
extraordinary  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Is  to  be 
vigorously  guarded  and  sparingly  used.  I 
would  set  aside  the  district  court's  order  of 
dismissal  with  directions   to  issue   the  writ. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
assure  my  colleague  that  I  shall  vote 
against  confirmation  of  this  nomina- 
tion; and  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).    The  question  is, 
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"Henderson  had  two  brothers  living  in 
Mount  Clemens.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Jeannette.  because 
his  cousin  had  worked  for  Mr.  Jeannette's 
mother.  Jeannette's  was  the  one  familiar 
face  that  Henderson  saw  during  the  whole 
n'ght. 

/ 


Win  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
this  nomination? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  presided  over  the  hearings  re- 
specting the  nominee.  I  think  Mr. 
Stewart  is  an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, a  man  who  is  very  conscien- 
tious, and  I  think  he  will  be  an  improve- 
ment over  what  we  now  have  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  And  when  I  say  "what 
we  now  have."  I  am  not  speaking  with 
a  laudatory  inflection  In  my  voice. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  nominee  be- 
cause of  several  reasons.  First,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  minority  views  filed 

by   the   distinguished   senior   Senator 

from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston]  — 
and  I  think  it  is  evident  from  the  hear- 
ings— the  nominee  endorses  the  Brown 
case. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  he  is  a  vic- 
tim of  a  system.  I  believe  it  is  In- 
herently wrong  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  select  the  individuals  whom  the 
President  appoints  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices and  then  appears  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  party  htlgant  in  cases. 
It  puts  the  other  side  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage.  Mr.  Stewart,  even  though 
he  is  honorable,  in  my  Judgment  is 
bound  to  be  swayed  by  the  position  the 
Department  of  Justice  takes  in  cases 
which  will  come  before  him.  It  is  some- 
thin.?  that  is  natural. 

Last  year  there  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  Little  Rock,  the  case  of 
Aaron  against  Cooper,  reported  in  358 
U.S..  page  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  that  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Justice  Warren  for  a  unanimous  Court: 
The  constitutional  rights  of  children  not 
to  be  discriminated  against  in  school  admis- 
sion on  grounds  of  race  or  color  declared  by 
this  Court  in  the  Brown  case  can  neither  be 
nullified  openly  and  directly  by  State  legis- 
lators or  State  executive  or  Judicial  officers, 
nor  nullified  Indirectly  by  them  through 
evasive  schemes  for  segregation  whether  at- 
tempted Ingeniously  or  Ingenuously. 

It  is.  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  pviblic  education  is  primarily  the 
concern  of  the  States,  but  It  Is  equally  true 
that  such  responsibilities,  like  all  other  State 
activity,  must  be  exercised  consistently  with 
Federal  constitutional  requirements  as  they 
apply  to  State  action.  The  Constitution 
created  a  Government  dedicated  to  equal 
Justice  under  law.  The  14th  amendment 
embodied  and  emphasized  that  ideal.  SUte 
support  of  segregated  schools  through  any 
arrangement,  management,  funds,  or  prop- 
erty cannot  be  squared  with  the  amend- 
ment's command  that  no  State  shall  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.    The  right  of 


a  student  not  to  be  segregated  on  racial 
grounds  in  schools  so  maintained  Is  Indeed 
•o  fundamental  and  pervrasive  that  it  Is  em- 
braced in  the  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 
BolUrtg  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497.  The  basic 
decision  Ln  Brown  was  unanimously  reached 
by  this  Court  only  after  the  case  had  been 
briefed  and  twice  argued  and  the  Issues  had 
been  given  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Since  the  first  Brown  opinion  (May  17,  1954) 
three  new  Justices  (Harlan.  Brennan.  Whit- 
taker)  have  come  to  the  Coiu^.  They  are  at 
one  with  the  Justices  still  on  the  Court  who 
participated  in  that  basic  decision  as  to  Its 
correctness,  and  that  decision  1b  unani- 
mously reaffirmed.  The  principles  an- 
nounced in  that  decision  and  the  obedience 
of  the  States,  according  to  the  command  of 
the  Constitution,  are  indispensable  for  the 
protection  of  the  freedoms  g^uaranteed  by 
our  fundamental  charter  for  all  of  us.  Our 
constitutional  ideal  of  equal  Justice  under 
law  is  thus  made  a  living  truth. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
very  peculiar  that  in  that  case  the  Chief 
Justice  stated: 

Since  the  first  Brown  opinion  •  •  •  three 
new  Justices  (Harlan.  Brennan.  Whlttaker) 
have  come  to  the  Court  and  that  they  are  at 
one  with  the  Justices  still  on  the  Court  who 
participated  in  that  basic  decision  as  to  Its 
correctness,  and  that  decision  Is  unanimously 
reaffirmed. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  that  was  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  when 
new  Justices  coming  on  the  Court  have 
had  It  said  for  them  that  they  have  en- 
dorsed a  record  they  have  never  read, 
and  have  endorsed  a  decision  in  a  case 
in  which  they  did  not  participate.  It 
shows  the  weakness  of  a  system  whereby 
Supreme  Court  Justices  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  are.  therefore,  beholden  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  means  litigants 
on  the  other  side  of  the  case  cannot  get 
a  square  deal. 

In  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  according  to  the 
press  of  yesterday  there  sat  a  judge- 
one  of  three — who  I  know  was  selected 
for  appointment  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  say  that  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  goes  before  him,  states  its  side 
of  the  case,  and  outlines  in  minute  detail 
what  remedies  it  thinks  should  be 
adopted,  the  people  of  the  city  of  Little 
Rock  cannot  get  a  square  deal  at  his 
hands. 

Of  course.  It  is  basic,  under  our  system 
of  government,  that  there  must  be  a  Judi- 
ciary that  is  fair  and  square  and  that  will 
render  justice  in  every  case. 

I  think  the  case  from  Little  Rock  last 
year  was  an  attempt  by  the  Department 
to  coerce  and  intimidate  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  it  was  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  a  system  which  has  prevailed 
in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations— it  is  not  a  party  or  par- 
tisan matter — of  pennitting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  do  what  actually 
amounts  to  a  de  facto  appointment  of 
judges. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Scull  case,  destroyed 
all  the  rights  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
when  it  stripped  the  States  of  their 
police  powers.  The  Court  arrogated  to 
itself  the  right  to  determine  what  a  State 
legislature  could  or  could  not  investigate 
under  its  legislative  powers.    It  denied  to 


the  courts  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  the  right  and  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  witness  before  a  legis- 
lative committee.  In  refusing  to  answer 
questions,  was  warranted  in  his  action 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  the 
highest  court  of  the  Commonwealth,  had 
ruled  on  that  question.  Of  course,  it 
has  been  a  rule  throughout  all  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  that  when  the  high- 
est court  of  a  State  makes  a  decision 
on  a  statute  of  the  State  or  the  law  of  the 
state,  it  is  binding.  That  rule  was  swept 
away  yesterday  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  when  it  overruled  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  and  overruled  the 
courts  of  Virginia  and  held  that  ques- 
tions asked  by  a  legislative  committee  of 
a  State  were  not  pertinent  and  that  the 
witness  had  not  been  notified  of  the  per- 
tinency of  the  questions  and  the  purpose 
of  asking  them.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
participated  In  that  decision.  Because 
of  that,  among  other  reasons,  I  do  not 
think  that  his  nomination  should  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  case  of  demons 
against  the  Board  of  Education  of  Hills- 
boro,  reported  In  228  Fed.  2d,  853,  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  In  an  opinion  of  the 
court  written  by  him.  reversed  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  and  required  the  integration 
of  white  and  Negro  children  In  the  public 
schools  of  HUlsboro,  Ohio.  In  that  case 
he  went  far  beyond  the  Brown  decision, 
which  shows  that  with  regard  to  the  ra- 
cial integration  question,  one  of  the  great 
domestic  questions  before  the  country, 
indeed,  in  my  Judgment,  the  greatest  do- 
mestic question  which  confronts  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  cannot  be 
fair.  In  fact,  he  so  testified  under  oath 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  when 
he  stated  he  believed  in  the  logic  of  the 
Brown  decision  because  he  was  reared 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

As  I  have  said.  I  think  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  is  an  honorable,  forthright  man. 
I  consider  him  to  be  a  good  lawyer,  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  can  do  Justice  to  every 
section  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  first  require- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  perfectly 
plain  from  the  hearings  that  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  thinks  the  Court  can  amend 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  meet  modem 
conditions.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  fundamental  of  all  fundamentals  in 
our  system  of  government  is  the  premise 
that  the  Cc«istitution  of  our  country 
shaU  be  interpreted  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
who  sulHnltted  it  and  of  che  States  which 
adopted  it.  In  fact,  if  that  fundamen- 
tal is  not  adhered  to  then  we  shall  have 
lost  our  system  of  government — and  we 
have  a  school  of  thought  which  believes 
our  Constitution  can  be  molded  to  meet 
the  whims,  the  predellctlons  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  temporary  occupant  of 
a  very  high  position. 

I  make  these  remarks  with  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  In 
my  judgment,  even  though  he  denied 
it  before  the  committee,  it  Is  Implicit 
from  the  record  that  he  believes  the 
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Court  can  change  by  Judicial  construc- 
tion the  basic  charter  of  liberties  of  the 
American  people.  That  Is  another  rea- 
son I  shall  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  fh-st 
I  pay  a  compliment  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Juidicary  for  putting  his  case  on  high 
groimd.  He  pays  testimony  to  Justice 
Stewart.  He  takes  issue,  of  course,  with 
Justice  Stewart's  views  insofar  as  they 
have  been  expressed  in  his  decisions 
and  also  in  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  President.  I  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  when  it  took 
testimony,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  nominee.  First,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion that  in  1954  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
was  suggested  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  to  the  President  as  a  desir- 
able person  for  appointment  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  circuit  embraces  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  The 
interests  of  that  area  are  varied,  and 
Justice  Stewart  served  in  that  capacity 
for  something  over  4  years. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  reaffirmed  his  confidence 
and  faith  in  Justice  Stewart,  indicating 
that  in  his  judgment  he  would  make  an 
excellent  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and.  with  the  factor 
of  age  on  his  side,  would  in  due  course 
of  time,  become  one  of  our  truly  great 
Jurists. 

Justice  Stewart  was  nominated  to 
serve  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
what  is  in  the  record.  We  had  abun- 
dant opportimity  to  note  it.  All  the 
information  which  is  available  to  the 
FBI  comes  to  the  attention  of  our  chair- 
man, so  we  had  a  clear  field  when  Justice 
Stewart's  nomination  first  came  up,  by 
virtue  of  a  recess  appointment  last  fall, 
which  was  not  passed  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  because  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session. 

Under  the  rule,  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  name  of  a  person  given 
a  recess  appointment  must  be  resub- 
mitted. The  Constitution  is  quite  clear 
on  that  point,  and  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  fill  vacancies  by  mak- 
ing what  we  commonly  refer  to  as  recess 
or  Interim  appointments.  Such  ap- 
pointments endure  after  the  nomination 
has  been  resubmitted  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  That  Is 
the  language  of  the  Constitution. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  pro- 
vision was  borrowed  from  the  charter 
of  North  Carolina,  as  I  imderstand. 
when  the  question  was  being  thrashed 
out  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.  Evidently  the  provision 
for  the  filling  of  vacancies  and  the  mak- 
mg  of  recess  appointments  came  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  those  who  attended 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  so  the 
language  found  Its  way  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  it 
completely  clothes  the  President  with 
the  authority  to  make  recess  appoint- 
ments. 1 


So  Justice  Stewart  was  appointed  in 
a  recess  period.  His  nomination  was 
submitted  when  the  86th  Congress  con- 
vened, and  it  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
after  having  gone  through  the  cus- 
tomary procedures.  We  were  first  noti- 
fied under  the  6-day  rule  that  his  nomi- 
nation was  before  us.  Second,  everyone 
who  wished  the  opportimity  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  appear  for  or  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination.  We 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  hearings 
not  before  tlie  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  but  before  the  en- 
tire committee. 

Justice  Stewart  is  a  rather  interest- 
ing person,  in  my  judgment.  First  of 
all,  he  is  only  44  years  of  age.  I  do  not 
have  the  comparative  figures  in  mind, 
but  I  presume  he  will  be  the  youngest 
Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  early  education  of  Justice  Stewart 
was  at  Yale  and  also  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law.     He  is  a  member  of  the  American 

Bar  Association,  of  the  Ohio  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  World  War  n  Jus- 
tice Stewart  did  his  stint  as  a  patriot  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  personality 
of  Justice  Stewart.  I  was  impressed  also, 
as  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
pressed, with  the  delicacy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, when  a  sitting  member  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  comes  before  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  for 
hearings  with  regard  to  approval  of  his 
nomination  so  that  his  name  can  go  on 
the  executive  calendar  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  nomination  can  be  considered. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  Justice 
fully  and  without  inhibition  to  express 
himself  with  respect  to  questions  which 
are  asked.  Sometimes  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  about  which  there  will  be  liti- 
gation, and  the  question  will  then  be 
whether  in  future  days  he  should  dis- 
qualify himself.  Then  come  the  more 
pointed  questions  which  seek  to  ascer- 
tain his  general  point  of  view.  They  can 
be  somewhat  political  in  a  refined  sense, 
or  they  can  be  economic,  or  social.  I 
think  he  was  very  forthright  in  his  an- 
swers to  all  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  never  quarrel  with  anyone  who  op- 
poses a  nominee  on  the  high  ground 
that  he  disagrees  with  his  viewpoint,  and 
therefore  has  the  conviction  that,  per- 
haps, in  the  judgment  of  the  person  who 
opposes  him,  he  cannot  deal  fairly  with 
all  the  problmis  and  controversies  which 
arise  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
I  thought  the  nominee's  answers  were 
quite  forthright,  and  that  he  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  himself. 

Moreover,  I  believe  he  indicated  that 
he  was  a  competent  lawyer,  with  a 
knowledge  of  constitutional  history.  I 
think  he  manifested  the  Judicial  tem- 
perament so  indispensable  in  a  man  who 
sits  on  the  bench  and  is  called  upon  to 
resolve  the  equities  and  questions  of  Jus- 
tice which  arise  among  our  citizens,  as 
well  as  between  citizens  and  the  State,  in 
all  the  fields  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
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has  at  the  same  time  original  and  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion, which  comes  before  the  Senate  by 
reason  of  an  overwhelmingly  favorable 
vote  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield . 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  CMnpliment  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  comments  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  whom  I  happen  to 
know  very  well.  I  applaud  his  appoint- 
ment wholeheartedly. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  it  Is 
not  true  that  before  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate  Senator  Bricker  of  Ohio 
strongly  supported  the  nomination  of 
Potter  Stewart. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  mention  that  fact  be- 
cause of  Senator  Bricker's  long  connec- 
tion with  this  body,  extending  over  a 
period  of  12  years,  because  of  the  many 
friends  he  had  here  during  those  years, 
and  because  of  the  great  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
great  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  institution. 

I  believe  that  the  support  by  former 
Senator  Bricker  of  the  nomination  of 
Potter  Stewart  is  very  slgnlflcant.  It 
might  very  well  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  Senators  who  today  are  raising 
questions  about  the  nomination. 

I  very  heartily  Join  my  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  and 
compliment  him  upon  his  analysis  of  the 

nomination.    I  hope  the  nomination  will 
be  confirmed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  friend  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart.  I  know  the  nominee.  He 
has  a  brilliant  legal  mind.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  a  fine  Judi- 
cial temperament.  I  think  those  are 
the  two  controlling  qualities  which  we 
should  look  for  in  a  Judicial  appointee.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  Join  in  support  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  checked  this  nomi- 
nation very  carefully,  as  the  distin- 
guished Uenator  knows. 

One  of  my  nephews  was  a  classmate 
of  the  nominee  at  Yale.  As  the  Senator 
says,  Mr.  Stewart  Is  an  outstanding 
lawyer.  He  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  in  his  class.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  In  support  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  one  comment.  No 
Judicial  nomination  Is  impersonal  with 
me,  even  though  the  nominee  might 
come  from  another  State. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  name 
and  to  secure  the  confirmation  of  10 
or  more  members  of  the  Judiciary,  3  on 
the   Circuit   Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
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Seventh  Circuit.  7  on  the  District  bench, 
also  one  on  the  Court  of  Tax  Appeals. 

I  have  always  operated  on  the  theory 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  may 
sometimes  feud;  they  may  have  political 
differences.  We  may  feud  with  the 
courts,  and  sometimes  we  do.  Upon 
occasion  we  have  taken  exception  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  have  charged 
the  high  tribunal  with  the  usurpation  of 
legislative  power. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real 
hop>e  of  penietuity  of  freedom  in  this 
country  reposes  in  our  judiciary. 

At  long  last,  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
no  matter  how  humble  he  may  be,  can 
place  himself  before  the  Court,  and 
there  ask  for  Justice  and  obtain  It.  So. 
no  matter  what  our  excesses  may  be  in 
the  legislative  branch,  no  matter  what 
our  feuding  may  be.  no  matter  how  mis- 
guided we  may  be  as  to  policies,  when 
it  comes  to  the  essential  factors  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  a  free  land, 
the  citizen  can  go  before  the  State 
courts  or  the  Federal  courts  and  be  as- 
sured of  justice. 

I  think  it  was  John  Fiske  who  said.  In 
commenting  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
Judicial  system  as  it  is  established.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  Constitution  could 
have  been  made  the  practical  working 
document  it  turned  out  to  be. 

So  I  regard  every  nomination  to  the 
Court  with  respect  to  which  I  am  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  confirmation  as 
something  of  a  monument.  After  having 
been  trustees  for  a  transient  hour  in  our 
own  Jurisdiction,  we  shall  be  gone;  but 
those   who   will   be   left   on   the   courts 

will  be  the  real  monuments. 

To  the  degree  that  we  find  good  Judges 
with  a  solid  sense  of  equity  and  Justice. 
Judges  who  are  mindful  of  their  high  re- 
sponsibilities, and  who.  In  the  language 
of  the  day,  will  "call  them  as  they  see 
them,"  we  may  have  assurance  of  the 
continued  well  being  of  this  great  free 
land. 

I  am  glad  to  vote  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Potter  Stewart. 

I  share  the  opinion  and  hope  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  Bush]  that  the  nomina- 
tion will  be  confirmed  by  sm  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  I  hold  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  admiration  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  regarding  the  great  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  U.S.  courts  in  general. 

As  a  citizen  of  Ohio.  I  have  been  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  that  State  for  many 
years.  At  the  time  of  my  election  last 
November,  I  was  the  head  of  my  law 
firm.  I  had  been  president  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Bar  Association,  which  Is 
the  second  largest  bar  association  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  trial  lawyer.  I  came  to  know  of 
and  to  hear  about  various  lawyers  and 
Judges  In  Ohio.  In  my  Judgment.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  nominating  Potter 
Stewart,  of  Clnclnnatt.  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 


a  fine  choice.  I  predict,  1  may  say  to 
the  distingiOshed  minority  leader,  that 
not  only  will  Potter  Stewart  be  a  great 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he  will 
become  an  outstanding  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  everyone  in  Ohio  who 
knows  him  or  knows  of  him  will  feel 
great  satisfaction  today  when  the  Sen- 
ate confirms  his  nomination  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  conclude  these  few  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  present 
Supreme  Court  is  a  fine  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  the  addition  of  Potter  Stewart 
to  the  Supreme  Court  will  add  to  its  pres- 
tige. He  will  become  a  tnily  great  Jus- 
Uce. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  word  of  commendation. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  this  nom- 
ination, as  I  have  stated.  However, 
frankly,  as  I  said  in  the  committee.  I  do 
not  like  the  situation  in  which  the  retire- 
ment of  Justice  Burton  of  Ohio,  who  has 
been  on  the  bench  for  15  years,  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  nomination  of  an- 
other man  from  Ohio  to  take  his  place. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  there  are  approximately  30  States 
which  have  never  had  an  apF>ointee  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Those   states  should   be   represented. 

Seven  States  have  never  had  an  Ambas- 
sador or  member  of  the  Cabinet.  I  once 
more  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  these  States, 
sooner  or  later,  are  entitled  to  have  one 
of  their  citizens,  who  is  capable,  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  those  positions. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  I 
should  like  to  say  that  Florida  has  been 
a  State  for  109  years,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  I  spoke  on  this  subject,  he  cor- 
rected me  and  said,  "Why,  we  have  had 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  from  Florida. 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  headed  the  Con- 
federacy, named  a  man  from  Florida  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  In  109  or  110 
years  that  Is  the  only  man  from  Florida 
who  had  ever  been  appointed  to  a  Cabi- 
net i>ost.  It  is  typical  of  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  other  States. 

I  remember  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  six  members  of  his  Cabinet  who  had 
been  appointed  from  New  Y(»:k  State. 
I  realize  that  New  York  Is  a  great  State. 
However,  Montana  is  a  great  State,  also. 
So  Is  Idaho,  and  so  is  South  Dakota. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  North  Dakota, 
because,  as  all  Senators  know,  we  finally 
got  an  Ambassador  appointed.  He  was 
the  State  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party.  He  was  appointed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  Harry  Truman.  I  am 
speaking  In  behalf  of  States  with  small 
populations.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  in  the  Senate,  who  confirm 
nominations  to  public  ofDce,  should  let 
the  powers-that-be  know  that  sooner  or 
later  the  small  States,  that  is,  smiall  from 
the  standpoint  of  population,  should  be 
represented. 
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Mr.     KEATING.     Mr.     President,     I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  on  this 
very  day  New  York  State  has  had  the 
interest  of  North  Dakota  at  heart.    This 
morning  I  received  a  call  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  in  New  York  telling  me 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.   He  very  strongly  recommended  my 
support  for  a  man  from  North  Dakota 
for  that  position.     I  was  happy  to  say 
to  him  that  it  was  not  prejudicial  to  this 
gentleman  In  any  way  that  he  should 
come  from  North  Dakota;  in  fact,  that 
my  experience  with  North  Dakotans  in- 
dicated that  the  people  from  that  State 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  are 
people  whom  I  very  much  admire  and 
respect,  as  they  are  also  admired  and 
respected  by  my  colleagues.    I  desired  to 
make  this  short  statement  to  make  sure 
that   the   Senator   from    North    Dakota 
understood  that  New  York  has  the  in- 
terest of  North  Dakota  at  heart. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York.  However,  I  am  not 
speaking  for  North  Dakota  today.  We 
finally  got  an  Ambassador.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  numerous  States  of 
small  population,  that  have  never  had 
an  Ambassador  or  a  member  of  a  Cabinet 
appointed  from  among  their  prominent 
citizens;  or  have  never  had  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  appointed. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  those  who 
make  appointments  to  look  around  to  see 

if  they  could  not  find  some  qualified  men 

or  women  in  the  small  States  who  could 
fill  some  of  these  positions. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  jun- 
ior member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  this  has  been  my  first  expe- 
rience in  considering  the  nomination  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  always  assimied 
that  there  would  be  difQculties  when- 
ever a  committee  attempted  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  to  the  full  Senate  in 
preparing  the  record  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate might  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  nominee  of  the  President.  However, 
the  difficult  position  in  which  both  the 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  placed 
when  the  nominee  has  been  given  an 
interim  appointment  by  the  President 
and  has  been  sitting  on  cases  at  the  time 
of  his  confirmation  hearings,  had  never 
been  fully  brought  home  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  the  prac- 
tice of  making  Interim  appointments  to 
the  High  Bench  and  the  appointee  tak- 
ing his  place  on  the  Court  Is  one  which 
should  cease.  I  believe  It  was  not  merely 
because  I  am  a  very  Junior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  I 
felt  a  great  handicap  in  properly  interro- 
gating the  nominee  when  the  nominee  Is 
a  Justice  of  the  Court  and  has  been  sit- 
ting for  some  6  months.  I  am  reason- 
ably siu^  that  it  Is  embarrassing  and 
difficult  for  a  nominee  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  have  to  come  before  the 
the  Senate  committee  and  be  subjected 
to  questions  which  may  In  some  manner 
bear  on  cases  before  the  Court. 

It  is  my  considered  opinkm  that  the 
Senate  might  well  inform  the  President 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the 
practice  of  making  such  Interim  appoint- 
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ments — a  practice  which  had  not  been 
followed  fcH-  more  than  52  years  before 
the  Interim  appointment  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren — is  seriously  hampering  the 
Senate  in  fully  performing  its  constitu- 
tional duties.  I  suggest  further  that  It 
is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  nominee  who  may  be  involved 
and.  tjonceivably.  litigants  before  the 
Court  during  such  Interim  period. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  It  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  litigants,  not  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  Senate  or  of  the  appointee, 
that  appointments  to  the  Federal  Court 
are  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  done  to  assure 
the  Judge's  complete  independence  of 
mind.  I  would  suggest  that  something 
less  than  that  is  the  case  when  the  Judge 
Is  sitting  In  the  Court  and  must  come 
before  a  Senate  committee  where  hear- 
ings are  held. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest the  excellent  brief  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Eastland],  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston], 
and  submitted  as  the  minority  views  of 
the  committee.  Their  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  interim  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court  is  most 
persuasive.  I  desire  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  feel,  as  they  have  concluded, 
that  the  Senate  should  withhold  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  from  this  nominee. 
Actually  I  believe  a  better  case  mi^ht 
be  made  that  the  Senate— faced  with 
an  interim  appointee — should  have 
moved  with  more  speed  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  an  early  decision,  while  at  the 

same  time  taking  some  positive  action 
to  Indicate  its  views  to  th^  President 
that  extreme  restraint  be  practiced  in 
making  further  interim  appointments. 

Fifteen  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  given  recess  appointments 
and  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  But  for  more  than  100  years 
before  the  appointment  in  1953  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  no  recess  appointee  to 
the  Supreme  Court  took  his  seat  in  ad- 
vance of  Senate  confirmation.  The  only 
Instances  previous  to  1953  where  an  In- 
terim appointee  took  his  seat  In  advance 
of  confirmation  were  Justice  Rutledge  in 
1795,  and  Justice  Curtis,  in  1851.  In 
tills  administration  we  have  seen  interim 
appointees  taking  seats  on  the  bench 
and  participating  In  decisions  prior  to 
Senate  confirmation  In  the  instances  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  Justice  Brennan, 
in  1956.  and  now  Justice  Stewart,  ap- 
pointed October  14,  1958.  taking  his  seat 
the  same  day,  and  now  awaiting  con- 
firmation, on  this  day  of  the  Lord  May 
5.  1959. 

I  for  one  advise  the  present  adminis- 
tration that  I  feel  interim  appointments 
to  the  Court  are  most  imfortunate  and 
should  be  avoided  except  in  the  most 
extreme  cases.  Certainly  the  participa- 
tion of  such  an  appointee  in  Court  work 
prior  to  Senate  confirmation  is  imwise.  I 
realize  that  this  may  cause  difficulties 
during  the  interim  months  when  the 
Court  is  under  strength,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  Court  may  be  evenly 
divided  on  many  crucial  cases .  However, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  in  such  situations  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  would  imder- 


stand  the  need  for  all  due  speed,  and 
would  be  far  better  able  to  perform  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  giving 
Its  advice  and  consent. 

For  myself,  I  believe  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  will  make  an  outstanding  Jus- 
tice. I  believe  he  answered  many  diffi- 
cult questions  put  to  him  during  the 
hearings  with  honesty  and  with  a  show  of 
most  substantial  ability.  His  record  as  a 
judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  circuit  includes  Michigan, 
was  outstanding.  I  expect  to  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination,  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  make  one 
comment  on  the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
Constitution  does  not  make  it  msinda- 
tory  on  the  President  to  make  interim 
or  recess  appointments.  It  says  that  the 
President  has  the  power  to  do  so.  Con- 
sequently, he  may  do  so  or  not,  as  he 
may  delay  the  matter  or  not,  as  he 
chooses.  Many  nominations  have  be- 
come practical  considerations. 

One  other  matter  comes  sharply  to 
mind.  I  believe  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  the  85th  Congress  that 
the  name  of  a  judge  was  pending  before 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  a 
circtunstance  came  to  the  attention  of 
one  member  of  the  committee  who  felt 
that  we  ought  to  bring  the  nominee  be- 
fore us  for  further  testimony.  It  was 
the  last  week  of  the  session.  Having  con- 
cluded the  testimony— and  It  was  a  little 
on  the  dramatic  side — the  Senator  In 
question  suggested  that  the  nomination 
go  over  for  a  week.  But  by  going  over 
for  a  week,  the  Senate  adjourned,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  So  the 
nomination  automatically  had  to  be  a 
recess  appointment,  if  It  was  to  be  effec- 
tive at  all. 

But  there  are  problems  of  Judicial  con- 
gestion today.  If  the  Senate  is  not  In 
session,  and  there  is  a  hiatus  period,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  wise  to 
incur  a  long  delay  and  thus  burden  the  ' 
other  members  of  the  court,  whether  it 
be  a  court  of  district  judges  or  appellate 
Judges,  or  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  every  case,  practical  considerations 
are  Involved,  plus  the  fact  that  if  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  require  the  fill- 
ing if  a  vacancy,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  appoint,  but  does  not  have  to 
exercise  it  unless  and  until  the  Senate  is 
here  to  entertain  the  nomination  and  to 
pass  judgment  upon  It. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  not  unmindful  of 
those  considerations.  Still,  for  more 
than  100  years  the  Nation  and  Its 
Judicial  establishment  survived  and 
avoided  a  situation  which  I  think  we 
all  agree  should  be  avoided  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  absence  of  a  showing  of 
urgency,  I  think  it  Is  very  desirable  that 
an  appointee  not  sit  until  after  the  Sen- 
ate, Uirough  its  committee,  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  ills  qualifications 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  make  one  observa- 
tion with  respect  thereto.  The  growth 
and  the  complexity  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country  have  obvloasly  enhanced  and 
augmented  the  business  of  the  Judiciary. 
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Not  only  Is  there  the  Supreme  Court; 
^  there  are  also  the  special  courts,  such  as 
the  Tax  Court,  the  Customs  Court,  and 
|e  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
I  think  todjiy  there  are,  roughly 
faking.  243  Federal  district  Judges, 
ludlng  those  who  sit  in  Washington. 
^.  There  are  now  11  Circuit  Courts  of 
ippeskls,  including  the  one  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  They  are  a  part  of  a 
Judicial  system  whose  growth  has.  I 
think,  reflected  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  growth  of  its  commercial 
business,  and  the  growth  of  its  Judicial 
business. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
giilshed  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  for  having  raised  the  par- 
ticular question  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
and  I  discussed  in  great  detail  in  our 
minority  views.  We  did  not  say  that 
such  an  appointment  could  not  be  made. 
I  tliink  the  newspapers  have  misinter- 
preted our  minority  views.  But  we  did 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  to  the  fact  that,  in  our  opinion, 
this  is  a  bad  precedent  to  establish, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  make  this  statement  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
law.  so  to  speak,  when  it  interprets  the 
laws  of  the  Nation.  Recess  appoint- 
ments, such  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion when  not  Investigated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  are  much  more 
dangerous  because  the  Court  has  such 
great  power.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  tried  to  bring  this  point  as 
clearly  as  we  could  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  in  order  that  it  might  then 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  including  the  present 
President  and  future  Presidents,  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  the  system  which  has 
been  followed  in  this  particular  case. 

Another  reason  why  I  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Stewart  is  that  I  am  a  believer  in  States 
rights.  If  his  nomination  is  confirmed 
and  he  talces  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  1  do  not  believe  we  can  expect 
any  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Court 
which  will  be  different  from  the  decl- 
alons  made  In  recent  days. 

I  believe  all  lawyers  must  agree  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  far  afield  In 
the  InterpreUtlon  of  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  give  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
more  power  and  the  States  less  power. 
I  believe  that  is  interpreting  the  Consti- 
tution In  reverie,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  power  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
•erved  to  the  SUtet.  X  believe  that  doe- 
trine  means  something.  X  believe  it 
means  that  if  power  is  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  then  the  Su- 
preme Court  ought  to  make  certain  that 
the  power  delegated  to  the  SUtes  is  not 
takan  from  them. 

I  beUeva  that  if  tht  deoliloni  of  tht 
Supreme  Court  In  recent  years  are  stud- 
led  closely,  It  win  be  found  that  time 
and  time  again  tha  Court  hat  not  fol- 
lowtd  that  leotlon  of  the  ConitltuUon 
in  rendering  iti  dedalona.  Wt  have 
heard  that  aUtament  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  not  only  on  the  Demo- 


cratic side  of  the  aisle,  but  also  on  the 
Republican  side.  We  have  heard  it 
made  by  Judges  of  the  State  supreme 
courts  and  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
States.  We  have  heard  It  made  also  by 
the  American  Bar  Association.  It  is  not 
only  the  South  which  is  speaking;  it  is 
not  only  the  North,  the  East,  or  the 
West  which  is  making  that  statement. 
We  hear  from  all  over  the  land  the  plea : 
"Please  do  not  let  the  Supreme  Court 
delegate  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
rights  which  properly  belong  to  the 
States." 

For  these  reasons,  after  hearing  the 
testimony  concerning  the  nomination,  I 
am  convinced  that  Potter  Stewart  will 
continue  to  render  decisions  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  along  the  same  line  as 
the  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  recent  years.  I  shall, 
therefore,  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
Sire  to  deal  with  some  of  the  arguments 
which  are  advanced  in  the  minority  views 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Potter  Stewart,  and  to  speak  also 
concerning  his  qualifications. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  commended  for  advancing 
this  relatively  young  man.  who  has  al- 
ready established  himself  as  a  brilliant 
Jurist,  to  the  Highest  Court.  His  out- 
standing record  as  a  Judge  of  the  Coxirt 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  won 
him  widespread  acclaim.  He  will  bring 
to  the  Supreme  Court  a  trained  legal 
mind,  a  mind  already  accustomed  to  the 
special  requirements  of  appellate  prac- 
tice. His  reputation  for  fairness,  his 
intellectual  talents,  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  his  dedication  to  his  mission 
as  a  Jurist  are  qualities  which  aptly  fit 
him  for  the  important  role  he  Is  to 
assume. 

I  was  gratified  to  hear  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  expressing  his 
opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination,  describe  Potter  Stewart  as 
an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of  integrity,  and 
conscientious.  I  would  not  be  sure  that 
he  would  represent  an  Improvement  over 
the  present  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  there  are  many  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  whom  I  have 
great  confidence.  I  feel  that  the  nominee 
from  Ohio  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Potter  Stewart  has  been  a  practicing 
lawyer,  as  well  as  a  judge.  That  la  moet 
important  to  those  who  will  practice  be- 
fore the  High  Court.  His  training  at 
the  bar  and  on  a  court  la  reaponalble. 
perhaps,  for  hla  rather  wldeapread  repu- 
UUon  as  a  lawyer's  Judg*.  To  me.  this 
la  a  particularly  appealing  reputation 
for  any  nominee  to  the  High  Court,  since 
It  ImpUea  a  dedication  to  our  system  of 
law  beyond  any  penonal  predUeoUoni 
and  objections. 

Mr.  President.  X  believe  we  can  con- 
fidently expect  Potter  Stewart  to  i-emaln 
true  to  the  tradition  of  growth  In  our 
law  without  undermining  confidence  In 
the  sUblllty  and  permanence  of  Its 
principles. 

Potter  Stewart  was  a  forthright  and 
an  honest  wltneea  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  an- 
swered all  queetlons  as  best  he  could 


without  interfering  with  his  future 
duties  or  position  in  Judging  cases.  I 
feel  sure  that  his  candor  won  lilm  the 
respect  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
c<xnmittee.  even  including  those  who 
dLsagreed  with  some  of  the  views  he 
expressed. 

I  know  that  his  service  on  the  Court 
will  win  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  the  American  people.  Seldom  has 
a  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  en- 
joyed the  training,  the  experience,  and 
the  all-around  ability  possessed  by 
Potter  Stewart.  His  background  and  his 
outlook  ideally  suit  him  for  this  high 
honor  and  this  sacred  obligation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     Mr.     President.    I 

understand  that  the  Senate  rule  does 
not  permit  the  printing  in  the  Rscoso  of 
minority  views  in  their  entirety.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  page 
6  and  the  top  of  page  7.  down  to  the 
heading  "Judges'  Commissions."  of  the 
minority  views,  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
prehend that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  spe- 
cific decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  light  of  remarks  which  have  been 
made,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  complete- 
ly in  personal  agreement  with  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
most  surprising  evolution  in  the  law  If 
the  Supreme  Court  had  reached  any  oth- 
er decision. 

I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  cer- 
tain other  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  no  doubt  I  will  be  in  disagree- 
ment with  other  of  its  decisions  In  the 
future.  But  this  Is  not  the  place,  In  my 
view,  to  deal  with  that  quesUon. 

I  call  attention  to  the  minority  vlewi. 
which  comprise  10  pages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  one-sentence,  para- 
graph, they  in  no  way  deal  with  the  quail- 
ficaUons  of  this  particular  nominee. 
They  deal,  rather,  with  a  problem  which 
haa  been  dlscuaaed  here,  namely,  that  of 
Interim  appolntmenta.  They  are  direct- 
ed to  some  constitutional  Inhibition 
against  auch  Interim  appointments.  X 
now  read  the  next  to  the  laat  paragraph 
of  the  minority  vlewa : 

If  thu  be  Inurprtted  to  maan  that  the 
PrtaJdtnt.  by  maana  of  a  reoaaa  appolntmant. 
can  plaoe  a  man  on  tha  Ftd«ral  baneh  with 
no  rMouTM  •v«n  In  th*  OonffTMs  to  ehftl> 
langt  auoh  piaoamant,  than  It  would  ap- 
pear that  tha  only  aanotlona  open  lo  althar 
Mouaa  of  Oongraaa  ara  (1)  for  tha  Oongraaa 
to  Miaot  l*tt«l»uon  to  tfMl  with  this  tub- 
jtot— 

Mr.  President,  X  have  no  quarrtl  with 
that  If  the  Congress  aeee  fit  to  do  eo. 
and  If  It  la  within  constitutional  Umlta- 
tlone  for  the  Congreei  to  lay  that  lueh 
Interim  appointments  ihaU  not  be  made. 
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let  MB  bring  that  question  out  into  the 
open  and  thresh  it  out,  both  pro  and  con. 
My  inclination  would  be  to  oppose  such  a 
proposal:  but  certainly  that  is  the  direct 
way  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Then,  in  this  part  of  the  minority 
views,  we  find  the  following — 

and  (2)  for  the  Senate  to  seek  to  dlscour- 
age  the  making  of  such  recess  appointments, 
by  refusing  to  confirm  the  subsequent 
nomination  of  any  such  recess  appointee, 
without  regard  to  the  qualification  of  the  ap- 
pointee himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  last  words, 
"without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  appointee  himself." 

That  is  truly  an  astounding  observa- 
tion, namely,  that  we  should  deny  con- 
firmation without  giving  any  considera- 
tion to  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
pointee; that,  no  matter  how  good  he 
may  be,  no  matter  whether  he  is  the 
paragon  of  all  the  virtues  as  a  Judge — 
regardless  of  considerations  of  that 
sort — his  nomination  should  be  rejected 
by  us.  because  of  that  argument. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  questions 
about  the  entire  problem  of  interim  ap- 
pointments. I  am  conscious  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  con- 
stitutionality, legally,  of  recess  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  doubt,  under  the 
clear  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that 
such  appointments  are  valid.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  explicit  in 
this  regard.  In  arUcle  II.  section  2, 
clause  3,  the  Constitution  states: 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies — 

"All  vacancies,"  Mr.  President— 
that  may  happen  during  the  receas  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

That  provision  does  not  sUte  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  none  can  reasonably  be 
added  by  any  process  of  inference.  The 
plain  language  supported  by  historical 
practice  dating  back  almost  to  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In 
all.  18  Justices  have  been  granted  recess 
appointments,  and  their  nominations 
have  subsequently  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  noteworthy  that  If  this 
practice  had  been  ended,  there  would 
have  been  eliminated  from  service  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  such  giant  figures 
as  Rutledge,  Curtis.  Harlan.  Holmes,  and 
many  others.  A  practice  which  Is  so  well 
entrenched  in  our  constitutional  history 
and  U  evidenced  by  the  acUon  of  the 
rather  of  our  country.  George  Washing- 
ton, In  granting  a  lecess  appointment  to 
JusUce  Thomas  Johnson.  In  1791,  can- 
not be  lightly  disregarded. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  ma? 

Mr.  KKATINO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  dliUngulthed  Senator  from  Mlch- 
lian. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Intended  to  make 
the  iweeplng  lUtement  that  we  would 
have  loat  auch  giaota  from  the  bench, 
la  it  not  true  that  tlie  only  way  we  could 
have  loat  them  would  have  been  If  the 
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appointing  authority  had  changed  his 
mind  in  the  interim? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  is  true;  and  the 
explanation  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  given  is  correct,  with  this  modifica- 
tion: AU  of  us  know  that  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time  in  connection  with  a 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  have 
much  to  do  with  the  turn  of  events. 
Whether  it  would  have  happened  that  the 
same  nomination  would  later  have  been 
made,  and  whether  the  action  of  the 
Senate  would  have  been  the  same  no  one 
can  know. 

However.  I  think  my  statement  was 
too  sweeping.  However,  I  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  among  those 
who  had  been  appointed  by  recess  ap- 
pointment, under  whatever  the  circum- 
stances were,  however  great  the  need 
was  at  the  moment,  are  some  of  our 
leading  justices. 

What  I  have  said  deals  with  the  con- 
stitutional question  raised  in  the  mi- 
nority views.  The  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  spirit  which  has  been 
breathed  into  it  by  the  long  line  of  un- 
broken precedents  dating  from  the  very 
founding  of  the  Republic,  destroy  any 
force  of  the  minority's  position  as  a 
legal  matter. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not 
some  merit  in  the  position  taken  as  a 
practical  matter,  since  anyone  can  ap- 
preciate the  added  difficulties  raised  by 
the  confirmation  of  recess  appointments. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  are  luiavoidable. 
But.  the  Supreme  Court  which,  year 
after  year,  has  more  and  more  business, 
should  be  kept  at  full  strength,  and  the 
possibilities  of  an  equally  divided  Court 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If 
one  Justice  is  taken  away  from  nine, 
eight  remain.  There  have  been  so  many 
decisions  on  a  five  to  four  basis  that 
some  litigants  might  very  well  be  placed 
In  the  position  of  not  really  having  had 
their  cases  decided  at  all,  if  we  were  to 
take  away  the  power,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  restraint,  to  name  Interim 
appointees. 

There  may  be  some  merit  in  the  sug- 
gesUon  which  has  been  made,  and  which 
might  obviate  some  of  the  difllcultles. 
namely,  of  having  a  sitting  judge  give 
notice  in  advance  that  he  Intenda  to 
reaign.  Such  notice,  of  courae,  would 
not  cover  every  caae,  but  It  would  cover 
a  great  many  casea.  We  all  reallae  It  la 
not  always  possible  to  do  so.  A  vacancy 
may  come  about  beoatiae  of  other  eventa. 
Such  notice  ahould  not.  in  any  event, 
be  required  by  law. 

I  concede  that  receas  appolntmenta 
complicate  the  proeeaa  of  confirmation 
both  for  the  Incumbent— In  thla  caae 
Mr.  Juatlce  Stewart,  who  had  to  akate 
10  carefully,  and  I  believe  he  did  eo 
gklllfully,  In  hli  anawen  to  quMtloni— 
and  for  the  Senate  Itaelf .  When  rectaa 
appolntmenta  can  be  avoided  without 
InUrferlng  with  the  operatlona  of  the 
Court,  certainly  they  ihould  be  avoided: 
but  it  la  carrying  a  practical  objection 
altogether  too  far  to  urge  auoh  oonalder- 
atlona  as  a  bar  to  the  approval  of  the 
preient  nomlnn. 

Mr.  KART.  Mr.  Prealdent.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Yet. 


Mr.  HART.  Lest  the  Record  In  any 
respect  be  imcertain,  I  share  the  view 
which  has  Just  been  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York;  namely,  it  goes  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds  to  suggest 
that  the  nomination  of  this  very  able 
man  be  rejected  in  order  that  we  can 
make  the  point  that  recess  appointments 
are  undesirable.  I  do  not  associate  my- 
self with  the  last  sentence  of  the  minor- 
ity views.  I  most  certainly  welcome  the 
suggestion  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  just  made,  that,  as  I  imderstand,  re- 
cess appointments  are  to  be  avoided  un- 
less there  is  a  very  comp>elling  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  views,  in  all  10  pages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  sentence,  deal  with 
the  question  of  interim  appointments. 
Then  is  added  this  sentence: 

We  are  further  opposed  to  Justice  Stewart 
because  it  Is  evident  from  the  hearings  that 
Justice  Stewart  thinks  the  Supreme  Court 
has  the  power  to  legislate  and  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  that  reason  were  advanced  in  ut- 
most seriousness  as  an  objection  to  this 
nominee,  I  think  it  would  merit  more 
than  a  single  sentence  of  that  kind. 
However,  I  desire,  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  abundantly  clear — and  the 
nominee  has  made  it  clear  in  his  exten- 
sive judicial  experience — to  refer  to  two 
or  three  Instances  where  it  seems  to  me 
he  very  clearly  set  forth  the  proper  role 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  showed  his 
complete  agreement  with  fundamental 
constitutional  principles. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  asked: 

Senator  Johnston  of  South  Carohna.  Do 
you  not  think  that  each  case  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  record  In  that  particular 
case? 

Mr.  Stxwast.  That  la  the  way  X  hav*  de- 
cided CAMS.  You  have  a  tpeclflc  ca«e  before 
you,  bas*d  on  tb«  reoord  of  that  caae  and 
applying  to  It,  the  law  and  the  ConaUtu- 
tlon. 

At  another  point  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
IMr.  O'Maronit]  put  to  him  this  ques- 
tion, which  relates  to  a  portion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Zitt  ma  Mk  you  thla  quaatlon:  Do  you. 
in  con  tempi* tlon  of  the  ntosulty  ot  Uklng 
an  oath  to  support  and  defend  tha  Consti- 
tution of  tha  United  SUtaa,  undaratand  that 
■uch  oatii  will  dumand  that  you  support  and 
dafand  tha  provtaiona  of  artlda  I  of  tba 
Conatltutlonf     [  Reading :  ] 

"AU  leglBlativa  powara  haraln  granted 
•hall  be  vested  In  a  OongrMa  of  tha  United 
SUtes  which  ahull  ooniltt  of  a  Sanata,  and 
HouBS  of  Rapraatintatlvas." 

Mr.  Stewart's  forthright  answer  waa: 
Yea,  sir;  I  do. 

He  added: 

That  artleit  and  tht  entlrt  Oonautution. 

Sentor  CManonst.  And  by  that  I  taka  it 
you  mean  that  you  will  ba  bound  by  auch 
oath  not  to  partletp^ta  knowingly  in  any 
daelslon  to  alt*r  the  m»antng  of  tht  Ooa« 
•UtuUoa  ItatU  or  or  any  law  aa  paatta  by 
tha  Oongraaa  and  adopted  under  tha  Ooa* 
atltutlont 

Mr.  BnwAtT.  May  Z  have  that  full  quae- 
Monf 
Senator  OllAHoiraiT,  Let  ma  give  It  again. 
Mr.  BrswAar.  I  didn't  quite  undaraund  it 
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Senator  O'ICaromtt.  Therefore,  you  will 
be  bound  by  luoh  oath  not  to  pertldpAte 
knowlnfly  in  any  decUlon  designed  to  alter 
the  meaning  of  the  Conatltutlon  iteelf,  or 
of  any  law  aa  passed  by  the  Congreaa  and 
adopted  under  the  Conatltutlon? 

Mr.  Sttwabt.  Tee,  air;  I  will. 

Finally  the  chairman  addressed  this 
question  to  the  prospective  nominee: 

Do  you  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  power  to  amend  the  Conatltutlon  of  the 
United  SUtea? 


Mr.  Stswakt.  CerUlnly  not  to  amend  It 
No. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Tou  kind  of  qualified  that 
atatement.     Just  In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  STxwAaT.  Well,  the  Constitution  Itself 
provides  how  It  can  be  amended.  That  Is 
well  known. 

The  CHAnucAN.  Tea. 

Mr.  Stxwart.  And  It  cannot  be  amended 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Justice    Stewart    has    clearly    indicated 
his  approach  to  his  duties  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice   will   be   such   as  should 
commend  itself  completely  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  called  upon 
to  perform  the  important  task  of  voting 
on  the  confirmation  of  his  nomination. 
There  was  only  one  other  point  raised 
in  the  debate  as  to  which  I  should  like 
briefly  to  comment.    It  was  said  by  sev- 
eral Members  that  It  was  a  bad  thing  to 
have  the  appointment  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  recommended  to  the  President 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.    I  imder- 
stand  the  basis  for  that  argiunent.     I 
have  some  sympathy  with  it.    I  simply 
do  not  know,  under  our  system,  where 
the  President  can  best  turn  for  advice 
as  to  who  would  serve  in  the  finest  man- 
ner as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  if  he 
cannot  turn  to  the  Justice  Department. 
On  this  I  can  speak  with  some  per- 
sonal knowledge.     The  President  of  the 
United  States  today  does  not  necessarily 
take  the  recommendation  made  to  him 
by   the   Department  of  Justice.     In  a 
specific  instance  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally  familiar   the   President  of  the 
United  States  asserted  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility his  desire  to  name  a  person 
to  the  Federal  Bench,  and  he  made  the 
decision  practically  singlehandedly. 

I  do  not  understand  where  the  Presi- 
dent should  turn,  if  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  before 
It  cases  which  will  Involve  the  Interests 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  to 
that  extent  there  is  something  ap- 
proaching a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest. 
It  has  been  the  practice,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  the  President  to  confer  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  about  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court  since 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  estab- 
lished in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
It  may  be  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  could  come  up  with  a  better  sug- 
gestion. Certainly  it  is  something  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  Exec- 
utive. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
Attorney  General,  both  the  present  At- 
torney General  and  those  in  the  past — 
at  least  those  In  the  immediate  past, 
with  whom  I  have  a  closer  familiarity — 
have  been  extremely  careful  in  making 


selections  for  the  Bench,  as  of  course  he 
should  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  RUSSELL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  form  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  the  Rxcord.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  if  he  does  not  ob- 
ject to  answering,  whether  the  appoint- 
ment to  which  he  referred,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  KEATING.  No;  it  was  not. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  realize  the  strength 
of  the  Senator's  argument  that  this  has 
been  the  process  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  make  my  argument  as 
a  partisan  one.  When  Presidents  of 
my  own  party  were  in  power,  they  took 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  even 
as  to  the  appointment  of  an  Attorney 
General  to  succeed  him.  Of  course 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  stating  this  Is 
not  an  entirely  new  process. 

When  an  issue  of  this  nature  which 
has  political  aspects — we  might  as  well 
be  frank  about  it — is  concerned,  the 
President  should  insist  on  more  than  one 
recommendation  before  he  makes  a 
nomination. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  that  in  this  specific  case 
the  President  had  more  than  one  rec- 
ommendation. I  cannot  state  that  as  a 
fact.  Certainly  the  President  should 
make  some  independent  investigation  of 
his  own.  and  should  not  rely  solely  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General.  In 
fact.  I  feel  sure  that  he  does  not  do  so 
entirely,  although  undoubtedly  the 
President  is  guided  more  by  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General  than  by  the  advice 
of  any  other  person. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  since 
the  actual  qualifications  of  this  nominee 
are  without  question,  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  may  differ  with  the  legal 
conclusions  he  draws,  since  there  is  no 
constitutional  inhibition  against  his  ap- 
pointment, his  nomination  should  be 
confirmed,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
firmed by  a  large  majority. 

ExHierr  1 
(Excerpt  from  minority  views  on  nomination 
of  Potter  Stewart,  Executive  Rept.  No.  2, 
86th  Cong.,  1st  session) 
Fifteen  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  granted  recess  appointments,  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They 
were  Thomas  Johnson,  appointed  August  6, 
1791.  nominated  after  Congress  reconvened 
on  October  24,  1791,  confirmed  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1791.  and  seated  at  the  August  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1792;  John  Rut- 
ledge,  appointed  July  1,  1796,  nominated 
after  Congress  reconvened  on  December  7, 
1795,  confirmed  December  17,  1796,  and 
seated  August  12,  1795;  Bushrod  Waahington. 
appointed  September  29,  1798,  nominated 
after  Congress  reconvened  on  December  3. 
1798,  confirmed  December  20.  1798.  and  seated 
In  the  February  term  of  1799;  Alfred  Moore, 
appointed  October  20.  1799.  nominated  after 
Congress  reconvened  on  December  2,   1799; 


confirmed  on  December  10.  17»0,  and  aaated 
In  the  August  term  of  1800;  Henry  B.  I4v> 
Ingston.  appointed  November  10,  1808.  nom- 
inated after  Congress  reconvened  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1808.  confirmed  on  December  17,  1808. 
and  seated  In  the  February  term  of  1807;' 
Smith  Thompson,  appointed  September  1*, 
1823.  nominated  after  Congress  reconvened 
on  December  1,  1823,  confirmed  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1823,  and  seated  February  10.  1824; 
John  McKlnley.  appointed  April  22.  1837. 
nominated  after  Congress  reconvened  on 
September  4,  1837,  confirmed  on  September 

28,  1837.  and  seated  In  the  January  term 
of  1938;  Levi  Woodbury,  appointed  Septem- 
ber 20,  1845.  nominated  after  Congress  re- 
convened on  December  1.  1846.  confirmed  on 
January  3.  1846,  and  seated  In  the  January 
term  of  1846;  Benjamin  Curtis,  appointed 
September  22. 1851,  nominated  after  Congress 
reconvened  on  December  1,  1851.  confirmed 
on  December  20.  1851.  and  seated  December 
1,  1861;  David  Davis,  appointed  October  17. 
1862.  nominated  after  Congress  reconvened 
on  December  1,  1882.  confirmed  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1862.  and  seated  In  the  December 
term  of  1862;  John  M.  Harlan,  appointed 
March  29.  1877.  nominated  after  Congress 
reconvened  on  October  15.  1877.  confirmed 
on  November  29,  1877.  and  seated  December 

29,  1877;  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  appointed  Au- 
gust 11.  1902.  nominated  after  Congress  re- 
convened on  December  1,  1902.  confirmed 
on  December  4,  1902,  and  seated  December 
8,  1902;   Earl  Warren,  appointed  October  2, 

1953.  nominated  after  Congress  reconvened 
on  January  6.  1954.  confirmed  on  March  1, 

1954,  and  seated  October  6.  1953;  William 
J.  Brennan.  appointed  October  15.  1956.  nom- 
inated after  Congress  reconvened  on  January 
3.  1957.  confirmed  on  March  19,  1957.  and 
seated  October  16.  1956;  Potter  Stewart,  ap- 
pointed October  14.  1958.  nominated  after 
Congress  reconvened  on  January  7,  1959. 
nomination  pending  action  In  the  Senate, 
and  seated  October  14,  1958. 

WAaaZN  BBOKK    lOO-TKAK  PaxCKDCNT 

It  Is  significant  that  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  appointment  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  no  recess  appointee  to  the 
Supreme  Court  took  bis  seat  in  advance  of 
Senate  confirmation.  The  only  previous  In- 
stances where  this  was  done  were  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Rutledge,  seated  Au- 
gust 12.  1795.  and  not  confirmed  until  De- 
cember 15,  1795,'  and  Mr.  JusUce  Benjamin 
Curtis,  who  although  appointed  September 
22,  1851,  deferred  taking  hU  seat  until  the 
aame  day  Congress  reconvened.  December  1. 
1851.  and  was  not  confirmed  until  December 
20.  1851,  about  3  weeks  later.  After  CurtU. 
no  other  Justice  until  Warren  took  bis  seat 
before  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Following  the  Warren  precedent.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan  took  his  seat  October  16,  1956, 
though  not  confirmed  until  March  19.  1967. 
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»On  July  1,  1795,  the  President  ot  the 
United  States  Issued  a  commlaalon  to  John 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  to  serve  "until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate."  The 
Senate  next  met  on  December  9,  1795,  and 
the  folic  vlng  day  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Rutledge  "to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States"  was  transmitted. 
On  December  16,  1795,  the  Senate  rejected 
this  nomination.  NotwlthsUndlng  this  fact, 
the  Congress  appears  to  have  recognized  Rut- 
ledge as  having  been  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  hav- 
ing authorized  the  execution  of  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Rutledge  to  be  placed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
chamber,  along  with  the  busts  of  other  Chief 
Justices.  It  Is  i>erhap8  noteworthy  that  Rut- 
ledge had  served  earlier  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  under  a  regular  appointment, 
"with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 


And  Mr.  Stewart,  appointed  October  14,  1958. 
took  his  seat  the  siune  day. 

Mr.  THXmMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Potter  Stewart  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world  today  Is 
communism.  Communism  is  a  satanic. 
brutal,  wicked  enemy.  We  must  keep 
this  country  prepared  and  be  ready  to 
combat  any  aggression  which  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Communists. 

Even  a  greater  danger  than  the  Com- 
munists, I  believe.  Mr.  President,  from 
an  outward  standpoint,  are  two  things 
which  are  taking  place  In  this  country 
today.  The  first  is  the  big  spending  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  second  is  the 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  encourage  Communists  and  sub- 
version. 

Last  week  I  sent  out  in  a  weekly  news- 
letter a  few  words  along  this  line,  which 
are  as  follows  : 

Red  Bill  or  Rights 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
decision  after  decision  has  been  drawing  up 
for  American  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  and  sympathizers  a  long  bill  of 
rights,  which  the  Communists  say  have  made 
It  much  easier  for  them  to  operate  In  this 
country.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Worker, 
the  offlctal  news  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  paper's  general  manager.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Patt«rson.  urged  more  boldness  by 
party  members  with  these  words: 

"Let's  be  bolder,  McCarthylsm  has  sus- 
tained a  heartening  defeat  in  our  country. 
American  reaction  has  in  fact  sustained  a 
number  of  defeats  on  the  political  as  well 
as  moral  front. 

"We  say  this  because  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  prevailing  political  atmosphere  per- 
mits increasing  activities  with  lessening 
danger  of  victimization." 

Here  is  the  Supreme  Court's  bUl  of  rights 
for  Communists: 

1.  A  citizen  can  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  wlthouT;  being  in  violation  of 
the  law  (SACB  case). 

2.  A  Communist — or  any  other  citizen — 
may  legally  advocate  forcible  overthrow  of 
the  Government  as  an  abstract  doctrine 
(Yates  case). 

3.  A  Communist  organizer  cannot  l>e  prose- 
cuted for  forming  new  Conununlst  cells 
(Yates  case). 

4.  A  Federal  employee  cannot  be  fired  from 
a  nonsensltlve  Job  merely  for  association  with 
Communists  (Cole  and  Service  cases). 

5.  A  witness  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee cannot  be  compelled  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  CommunlEt  affiliations  unless  the 
questions  are  shown  (Nearly  to  be  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  Investigation  (Watklns 
case). 

6.  A  defendant  can  compel  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  show  him.  through  the  trial  Judge, 
sutements  that  wltne.-wes  against  him  made 
to  the  FBI  in  secret,  pretrial  InvesUgaUons 
(Jencks  case). 

7.  A  person  cannot  be  denied  a  passport  to 
travel  abroad  merely  l)ecause  of  Communist 
beliefs  or  associations  (Dayton  case). 

8.  A  professor  cannot  be  questioned  by  a 
State  agency  as  to  his  belief  in  communism 
or  his  advocacy  of  communism  in  the  class- 
room (Sweezy  case). 

9.  A  board  of  education  cannot  fire  a 
teacher  tar  refusing  to  answer  questions 
about  Communist  activity  (Slochower  case). 

10.  A  Communist  cannot  be  prosecuted  by 
»  State  for  the  crime  of  sediUon  (Nelson 
case).  * 


11.  A  8Ut«  cannot  deny  bar  membership 
to  a  lawyer  who  refuses  to  say  whether  he  Is 
a   CommunUt    (Schware   and   Konlngsberg 

12.  A  Communist  who  has  been  told  to 
leave  this  country  under  a  deporutlon  order 
more  than  6  months  old  cannot  be  kept  un- 
der surveillance  by  the  VS.  Attorney  General 
(Wltkovichcase). 

IS.  An  alien  who  violates  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  by  Joining  the  Communist  Party 
after  entering  the  United  States  can  wipe  out 
this  crime  by  leaving  the  country,  quitting 
the  party,  and  then  reentering  the  country 
(Bonettlcase). 

For  the  latest  favorltlsms  to  Communists, 
watch  your  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Sincerely, 

SrtOlC  THTTtMOKD. 

Today.  Communists  In  the  United 
States  are  enjoying  a  field  day.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  group,  including  the  Com- 
munists themselves,  which  could  have 
written  a  platform  that  would  better  suit 
the  Communists  than  the  decisions 
which  have  recently  been  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  a  menace 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  When  I 
say  that,  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
Court  as  an  institution,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  nine  temporary  occupants  of 
seats  on  that  Court.  When  they  hand 
down  decisions  such  as  those  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  which  encourage 
and  foster  communism,  and  apparently 
do  everything  in  their  power,  in  their 
decisions,  to  promote  communism,  they 
are  indeed  a  dangerous  menace  to  our 
country. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  internal  sub- 
version in  this  country  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  threat  of  an  attack 
from  outside. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  Berlin,  in 
Korea,  and  in  various  other  places 
throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  com- 
bat communism  we  must  remain 
strong — the  strongest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

We  know  that  Lenin  said  In  1917  that 
the  aim  of  the  Communists  is  to  be  the 
gravediggers  of,  and  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors to  other  governments  of  the 
world.  We  know  that  the  aim  of  com- 
munism is  to  take  over  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  We  know 
that  it  Is  a  great  danger.  But  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  recent  years  constitute  a  much 
greater  danger  than  the  threat  of  com- 
munism from  without. 

I  do  not  expect  to  support  this  nomi- 
nation. I  understand  that  Mr.  Stewart 
was  asked  whether  or  not  he  approved  of 
the  decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education.  He  stated  that  he  did.  If 
Mr.  Stewart  believes  in  that  decision, 
then  he  believes  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  can  be  amended  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  If  he  believes  in 
that  decision,  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
division  of  power  which  is  clearly  set  out 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  reserved  to  the  States. 
There  were  States  before  there  was  a 


Federal  Government.  The  States  formed 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent.  The  Federal 
Government  did  not  give  the  States  their 
powers.  The  States  gave  the  Federal 
Government  its  powers.  The  States 
gave  the  Federal  Government  Its  powers 
when  they  adopted  the  Constitution 
drafted  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  In 
examining  the  powers  which  were  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government,  we 
note  that  the  field  of  education  was  not 
covered.  It  has  not  been  covered  by  an 
amendment  since  then.  The  word  "edu- 
cation" is  not  even  to  be  foimd  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  field  of  education  is  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  permit  myself 
to  vote  to  seat  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  a  man  who 
would  construe  the  Constitution  In  such 
away. 

In  my  opinion  such  a  decision  is  erro- 
neous. In  my  opinion,  a£armlng  such  a 
decision  is  erroneous;  and  if  that  is  his 
judgment  in  that  sort  of  case,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  equally^,  bad  in  some  other 
respects. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  say  . 
that  I  understand  he  is  an  honorable 
and  a  capable  man.  From  all  I  have 
heard  about  him,  he  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  other  occupants  of 
seats  on  the  Supreme  Bench;  but  when 
I  make  that  statement.  I  must  add  that 
in  my  opinion  he  would  not  have  to  be 
too  good  a  lawyer  to  be  an  improvement. 
In  my  opinion  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to- 
day are  very  mediocre  lawyers.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  most  cases  they  were  placed 
on  that  Court  for  political  purposes — 
either  to  pay  political  debts,  to  swing 
blocs  of  votes,  or  to  get  votes  in  the 
future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
today  are  unbiased  judges  who  can  justly 
pass  on  the  lives  and  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  on  questions  dealing 
with  the  property  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  speak  at  much 
greater  length  on  this  subject.  I  wish  to 
be  on  record  as  opposing  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stewart,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Potter  Stewart,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  TMr. 
Murray],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
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▼iTRlnla  [Mr.  Ramdolph]  &re  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  SYMmcxoN] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Wn.EY]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicx- 
ENLOOPIR],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehariJ.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Bean 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brldses 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Caae.  N.J. 

Caae,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Oooper 

Cotton 

OlrkMn 

Dodd 

Douglaa 

Dworahak 

Engle 


Byrd.Va. 

Kastland 

mender 

»vln 

Pulbrlght 

HIU 


YKAS— 70 
Frear 
Ooldwater 
Gore 
Green 
Gruenlng 
Bart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hennlngs 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnson,  Tex. 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Kuchel 
Langer 
Lauache 
McCarthy 
McGee 
ktcNamara 
Magniiaon 

NAYS— 17 

Holland 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Jordan 

Long 

McClellan 

Robertson 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Neuberger 

O'Mahoney 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Williams.  N.J. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


RuaseU 
Sparkman 

Biennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Allott 

Capehart 

Clark 

CurtU 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Hlckenlooper 
Javlta 
Moas 
Murray 


Randolph 

Symington 

WUey 


So  the  nomination  of  Potter  Stewart 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  was 
confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  mi  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 


President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  bells 
in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  are 
not  ringing.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak),  and  I  acciden- 
tally heard  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  was 
being  taken  in  the  Senate:  and  we  got 
here  just  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
vote.  I  think  the  employees  should  be 
advised  that  the  bells  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  are  not  ringing,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  have  them  ring  prop- 
erly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  South  IDakota  has  made; 
and  I  hope  the  attaches  on  both  sides 
will  take  proper  notice. 

Mr.  CAiSE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  nomination  of  Justice  Pot- 
ter Stewart.  Because  of  a  luncheon 
speech  engagement  In  New  York  and  a 
delay  m  an  airline  flight,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  during  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  favor  what  the 
Senate  has  done  today  on  the  nomina- 
tion. I  thmk  it  is  a  very  wise  decision  on 
our  part  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Potter  Stewart  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  historic  answer  In 
American  life  in  connection  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  When  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  was  asked  about  his  views 
in  the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education,  the  school  desegregation 
case,  and  was  strongly  pressed  on  the 
subject  by  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  said.  "I  would  not  like  you 
to  vote  for  me  upon  the  assumption  that 
I  am  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  over- 
turning that  decision,  as  I  am  not.  I 
have  no  prejudgment  against  that  de- 
cision." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  a  man  whose  nomina- 
tion Is  up  for  confirmation  for  a  very 
high  office  demonstrates  this  kind  of 
quality,  this  kind  of  character,  and  this 
kind  of  American  outlook,  which  we  have 
every  right  to  expect,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely pleased.  I  am  delighted  that 
Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  has 
brought  to  realization  our  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations In  that  way. 

I  make  this  statement  only  because  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination,  and 
I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  very  much  in 
favor  of  it. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  for  this  brief 
time. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


AMENDMENT     OP    THE     RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  5610. 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5610)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUoD  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aixl  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide mcreases  in  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  the  first  time 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  let 
me  say  that  the  House  passed,  on  May  4. 
H.R.  5610,  which  amends  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  H.R.  5610  Is  Identical 
with  Senate  bill  226,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  April  29,  and  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  J. 

The  House  adopted  every  line,  every 
word,  every  punctuation  mark  in  the 
Senate  bill — Including  a  misplaced  quo- 
tation mark. 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  took 
that  action  because  the  bill  contained  a 
revenue  feature,  toasmuch  as  the  bill 
increases  the  rate  of  tax  on  employers 
and  employees  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system.  However,  the  tax-increase 
provision  is  only  one  of  many  changes 
effected  by  the  bill  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment law. 

Senate  bill  226.  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  not  primarily  a  tax  measure.  The 
increase  m  tax  Is  only  part  of  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  provide  much  needed  in- 
creases In  the  benefits  under  the  Act  In 
my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Senate  to  initiate 
such  a  measure.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
long  held  that  the  Senate  can  initiate 
and  can  pass  general  legislation  which 
contains,  as  an  incidental  feature,  a  rev- 
enue provision.  The  case  of  Millard  vs. 
Roberts,  decided  in  1906.  Is  specific  on 
this  point.  The  annotated  Constitution, 
compiled  by  Professor  Corwin,  contains 
numerous  citations  in  support  of  this 
view.  ,. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  han- 
dled the  bin.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse].  It  Is  our  conclusion  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  quibble  over  the  mat- 
ter: we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
sending  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 


President  at  an  early  date.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, the  power  of  the  Senate  to  initiate 
and  to  dispose  of  proposed  legislation 
such  as  Senate  bill  226  is  clear  and  be- 
yond any  doubt;  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  delay  the  takmg  of  final  action  on  this 
matter  by  arguing  the  procedural  ques- 
tion. It  is  far  more  important  to  the 
railroad  workers  that  such  a  bill  be 
passed  and  go  to  the  President  and  be 
signed  by  him  mto  law.  rather  than  that 
there  be  long  argument  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  bill  bear  a  House 
bill  number  or  a  Senate  bill  number. 

So.  Mr.  President,  after  conferring 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  urge  im- 
mediate Senate  consideration  of  House 
bill  5610,  which  is  identical  in  every  re- 
spect with  Senate  bill  226.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  29,  I  be- 
lieve, by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  so  that  he  may  make 
whatever  comments  he  desires  to  make, 
and  that  then  the  Senate  may  perhaps 
take  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  explained  the  rea- 
son why  there  has  been  some  confusion 
in  regard  to  railroad  retirement  legisla- 
tion. In  my  Judgment  he  has  stated 
the  law  accurately.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  it  was  within  the 
province  of  the  Senate  to  initiate  such 
proposed  legislation  and  to  pass  it.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  we  should  proceed  to  repass  the 
bill,  this  time  in  the  form  of  House  bill 
5610. 

In  making  legislative  history  on  the 
bill,  our  obligation  is  to  make  sure  that 
no  question  at  all  in  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative process  can  be  raised  successfully 
by  anyone  in  any  future  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  until  yesterday  we  had 
thought  a  conference  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  resolve  a  difference  between 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate- 
Senate  bill  226.  the  Morse  bill— and  the 
bill  which  was  passed  last  Wednesday  by 
the  House— House  bUI  5610. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  House  passed 
*  new  bill,  numbered  H.R.  5610.  with 
language  identical  to  that  of  the  Morse 
bill.  Senate  bill  226,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  pass  House  bill  5610,  and  thus 
permit  a  railroad  retirement  bill  to  reach 
the  White  House  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
urgmg  that  the  Senate  take  this  action, 
I  assure  this  body  that  such  action  by  it 
Will  merely  reaffirm  the  action  the  Sen- 
ate took  last  week  m  passing  Senate  bill 
^26. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  mmority  leader  first. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  had  some  discussion  of  this  matter 
when  the  bill  first  came  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
aid  not  feel  there  was  any  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  Senate  had  authority 
to  consider  this  bill  originally  and  send 
It  to  the  House.  I  do  indeed  concur  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader;  but.  In  the  interest  of  felicity  as 
between  the  two  Houses,  if  this  is  what 
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It  takes  in  order  to  expedite  actiwi.  cer- 
tainly I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield  now 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
those  who  greatly  admire  the  majority 
leader,  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  permit 
the  House,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  con- 
tinually to  downgrade  the  Senate.  This 
type  of  procedure  can  hardly  be  more 
than  an  excuse  for  the  House  to  claim 
to  be  the  author  of  legislation  by  acting 
first.  If  the  House  had  proceeded  ex- 
peditiously, it  could  have  acted  first  on 
this  measure,  rather  than  second,  as  It 
has.  Then  the  Senate  might  properly 
be  denied  credit  for  being  the  body  of 
Congress  to  act  first  on  this  bill.  The 
Senate  is  already  boimd  m  a  number  of 
ways  when  the  House  insists,  unreason- 
ably in  some  instances,  on  having  its 
way.  For  example,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  several  times  sp>onsored 
legislation  involving  veterans  insurance, 
which  the  House  has  failed  to  consider 
because  of  objection  on  the  part  of  a 
smgle  Member  of  the  House. 

I  urge  the  majority  leader  to  see  that 
the  responsibilities,  duties,  and  powers 
of  the  Senate  are  maintained.  I  hope 
he  will  try  to  do  something  about  it.  as 
time  goes  on.  so  that  the  House  will  act 
reasonably  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  shall  do  all  I  can.  in  a 
constructive  manner,  to  see  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Senate  are  recog- 
nized. In  this  instance  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  way  the  House  has  acted,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  good  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  further  quibbling 
and  delay,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
emulate  the  action  of  the  House  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  get  acticm  on 
this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  tliird  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  STRAUSS  NOMINATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7  there  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  Strauss  nomina- 
tion. An  answer  to  that  editorial,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Strauss, 
was  also  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  on  April  13,  1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  letter  printed  In  the  Recobo  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Secketart  Strattss  Ddtnds  an  Export  Ban 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
a  facsimile  of  your  March  16  editorial  dealing 
with  my  rejection  of  an  application  for  a 
license  to  export  large  diameter  steel  line 
pipe  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  being  sent  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  a  campaign 
against  confirmation  of  the  President's  nom- 
ination of  me  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
With  respect  to  trade  with  the  Communist 
dlctatorshlpe.  It  is  your  privilege,  of  course, 
to  express  your  convictions  which  appear  to 
differ  from  my  position  and  that  of  the 
Government.  But  In  doing  so  in  the  In- 
stanced editorial,  you  have  based  your  con- 
clusions on  complete  Inaccioracles  as  to  the 
facts  and  as  to  my  action. 

Since  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  not  de- 
ceive your  readers  by  misrepresentation,  I 
rely  upon  your  faimeaa  to  correct  the  false 
Impression  which  you  have  created  and 
therefore  to  publish  this  letter. 

DENIAL   or   A    UCENSK 

Your  editorial  accused  me  of  stirring  up 
"Interdepartmental  mischief"  because  In 
keeping  with  the  VS.  policy,  I  denied  a 
license  for  exix>rt  of  28-30  Inch  line  pip*  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  editorial  fur- 
ther stated  that  this  was  my  "third  rejec- 
tion of  the  same  application"  and  declared 
that  "this  time  the  State  Department  took 
the  unusual  step  of  making  public  the  fact 
that  it  had  advised"  me  not  to  reject  the 
application.  The  editorial  also  states  that 
the  Department  of  State  "questioned"  my 
account  of  the  proceedings,  which  you  term- 
ed "an  even  more  unvisual  performance." 
The  editorial  continues  with  a  prejudiced  at- 
tack on  my  motives.  AU  of  these  statements 
In  your  editorial  are  false. 

An  entirely  different  picture  is  presented 
by  the  facts.  Including  those  released  by  the 
Commerce  Department  on  the  date  of  my 
decision,  March  11,  substantiated  the  next 
day  by  the  State  Department  and  on  March 
18  described  In  full  detail  at  the  Senate  hety- 
Ing  on  my  confirmation. 

First,  as  to  action  on  the  Ucenae:  Tftn 
months  before  I  became  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  initial  application  was  consider- 
ed and  denied  In  accordance  with  policy 
established  through  an  Interdepartment  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Export  Policy,  on  which 
are  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense.  Treasury,  and  Commerce, 
among  others. 

The  application  was  submitted  a  second 
time  in  November  1958.  and  was  again  denied 
by  the  Department  In  accordance  with  the 
same  policy  determination  that  was  appUed 
In  the  first  denial  and  which  had  been  re- 
viewed by  the  committee  and  recon£Lrmed 
by  my  predecessor  Just  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  the  second  submission  of  the  application.  ' 
Early  this  year,  a  third  effort  was  made  to 
override  the  two  previous  rejections.  This 
was  brought  to  my  attention — the  first  and 
only  time  It  had  come  before  me.  I  sought 
the  counsel  of  the  committee  on  this  par- 
ticular case.  (Your  editorial  falsely  states: 
"This  Is  the  first  time  he  has  consulted  the 
interdepartmental  committee  although  this 
was  his  third  rejection  of  the  same  applica- 
tion.") Acting  on  the  composite  advice  of 
the  committee,  and  from  my  own  convic- 
tions, and  in  concord  with  precedents  estab- 
lished before  I  became  Secretary.  I  denied 
the  application  for  the  export  license. 

As  to  your  contention  that  the  State  De- 
partment advised  me  not  to  reject  the  license 
application.  It  is  possible  Ui&t  you  may  have 
echoed  a  story  that  an  unidentified  aouroe 
in  the  State  Department  had  hinted  that  I 
had  acted  xinllaterally.  Tou  would  have 
learned  had  you  checked  it  tbat  tills  story 
had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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On  the  same  day  that  this  untrue  story 
appeared  In  the  preee,  tbe  State  Department's 
official  spokesman  announced,  "Tne  Depart- 
ment Of  State  did  not  object  to  the  decision 
by  the  Department  of  Conunerce  to  deny  this 
(line  pipe)  license.  The  decision  was  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  after  consult- 
ing his  Advisory  Committee  on  Export  Policy 
of  which  the  State  Depiu-tment  is  a  member." 

"thx  nsckssast  TtaiLMvcm" 

Furthermore,  my  denial  of  the  license  and 
previous  denial  by  my  predecessor,  were  In 
conformity  with  the  export  Control  Act  of 
1849.  which  specifically  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  exercise  "the  necessary  vigi- 
lance over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  significance  to  the  national  security"— 
and  for  some  other  restricting  reasons. 

For  doing  my  pledged  duty  under  the  law 
and  for  acting  In  what  I  sincerely  believe  Is 
the  national  interest,  you  have  published  a 
false  and  biased  picture  of  my  actions  and  my 
attitude,  which  you  describe  as  "dangerous." 

Moreover,  you  either  did  not  know  or.  If 
knowing,  failed  to  Inform  your  readers  that 
many  peaceful  goods  have  been  licensed  for 
shipment  to  the  European  Soviet  bloc.  In 
fact,  more  than  900  products  require  no  spe- 
clAc  license  at  all.  We  shall  continue  to 
favor  the  export  of  goods  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses which  the  underprivileged  people  of 
Russia  need — that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Russian  C3overnment.  which  alone 
does  all  the  importing,  will  permit  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  have  such  goods.  But  we  do 
not  propose  to  lower  our  guard  simply  to  raise 
our  level  of  trade. 

Though  your  editorial  indicates  that  you 
differ  with  this  policy,  we  shall,  nevertheless, 
deny  licenses  for  exports  which  we  have  rea- 
•OQ  to  conclude  are  susceptible  of  use  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  a  manner  inimical  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Liwu  L.  Straum. 


NAVAJO  IRRIGATION  AND  SAN 
JUAN-CHAMA  PROJECTS.  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  coQAlderation  of  Order  No.  142,  Sen- 
ate bUl  72. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clirk.  A  bill  (S.  72) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participatingr  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and 
I  introduced  S.  3648,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  the  initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as 
participating  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  The  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  The 
passage  came  too  late  In  the  session  for 
action  by  the  House. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cuaviz]  and  I  Intro- 
duced S.  72,  which  carries  the  same  au- 
thorizations and  same  language  as  8. 
3648  of  the  85th  Congress.  The  pending 
bill,  S.  72.  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  April  8, 1959. 

Senate  bill  72,  as  did  S.  3648.  has  as 
Its  objectives: 

First.  The  irrigation  of  110.630  acres 
of  land,  suid  provides  approximately 
17,000  Navajo  Indians  with  an  economy 
equal  to  that  of  non-Indians  in  the  area. 

Second.  The  construction  of  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  diver- 
sion with  sufficient  capttcity  for  future 
diversion  from  the  San  Juan  River  of  an 
annual  average  of  235,000  acre-feet. 

The  total  amount  of  the  authorized 
appropriations  for  the  two  developments 
Is  $221  million,  plus  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes 
in  construction  costs. 

Both  of  these  developments  were  con- 
templated when  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  was  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  April  11.  1956. 

In  fact,  the  initial  development  ai 
the  Indian  phase — Navajo  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  San  Juan  River — was 
authorized  and  is  now  under  ccmstruc- 
tion.  When  completed  in  a  few  years, 
water  will  be  stored  for  the  Irrigation 
phases  of  the  project.  With  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Irrigation  features,  the 
stored  water  will  be  released  and  put  to 
beneficial  use. 

The  Navajo  Indians  represent  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  economy  of  New 
Mexico.  The  irrigation  development 
contemiriated  by  S.  72  will  stimulate  their 
ability  to  sustain  themselves.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Navajo  irrigation  de- 
velopment approximates  $135  million. 
The  benefit  cost  ratio  over  a  100-year 
period  is  1.61  to  1,  which  approximates 
the  average  for  reclamation  projects  in 
the  West.  Over  a  60-year  period  the 
benefit  cost  ratio  is  1.3  to  1. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  of  1956,  the  Indian 
irrigation  costs  are  deferred  as  long  as 
the  lands  remain  in  Indian  ownership. 

SAN     JUAN-CHAlfA     INITIAL     8TA0E 

The  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  contemplates  an  average 
annual  diversion  of  attout  110.000  acre- 
feet  from  the  Colorado  River  system  for 
utilization  In  the  Rio  Grande  basin. 
This  water  would  be  principally  for  ad- 
ditional municipal,  industrial,  and  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  The  city  of 
Albuquerque,  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest 
growing  cities,  is  particularly  in  need  of 
supplemental  water.  We  are  all  aware 
that  this  need  arises  as  a  result  of  some 
of  our  most  important  defense  installa- 
tions being  located  in  and  near  Albu- 
querque. These  defense  needs  must  be 
met. 

The  project  will  also  provide  supple- 
mental Irrigation  water  for  tributary 
Irrigation  units  and  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
initial  phase  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
diversion  is  $86  million,  which  includes 
$400,000  for  basic  recreation  facilities. 


The  benefit  cost  ratio  of  the  initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  diversion 
over  a  100-year  period  Is  1.26  to  I. 
Over  50  years,  it  is  0.81  to  1.  Both  ratios 
compare  favorably  with  other  projects 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment. 

OTHB    STATTS  PROTSCTB) 

In  recommending  S.  72  as  in  the  case 
of  S.  3648  last  year,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  zealous 
in  seeing  that  the  interests  of  other 
States  in  the  Colorado  River  basin  and 
Texas  are  protected.  That  assurance  is 
renewed  In  Senate  Report  No.  155. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
water  to  be  diverted  and  used  under  S. 
72  is  clearly  within  New  Mexico's  en- 
titlement under  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Compact.  Further  particular  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  interests  of 
Colorado  in  the  proposed  Anlmas-La 
Plata  project.  Assurances  are  tliat  ade- 
quate water  for  the  Colorado  phases  of 
this  latter  development  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  and 
pleased  to  have  provided  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  protection  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  other  States. 

I  am  happy  the  coauthor  of  the  bill, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  is  present. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  committee  hearing 
at  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  when 
I  was  notified  that  this  bill  had  come 
before  the  Senate.  In  order  to  save 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  which  I  had  prepared  on  the 
biU    be    printed   at    this   point   In   the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATSMtNT   BY    StNATOI   CHATH 

Z  Should  nice  to  say  that  I  beUeve  Senate 
bin  73  Is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Senate  In 
a  long  time.  The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
ANsnaoN  and  myself  would  authorl»  the 
oonstructlon  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  and  the  InltUl  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project. 

These  two  projects  were  assigned  priorities 
Insofar  as  planning  work  is  concerned  In 
Public  Law  48S.  84th  Congress,  ad  session, 
which  authorized  the  initial  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  The  Investi- 
gation on  these  two  projects  has  been  imder- 
way  for  many,  many  years  and  we  In  New 
Uexlco  have  worked  long  and  hard  In  bring- 
ing the  plans  for  these  projects  to  their 
pHresent  sUtus.  We  have  helped  to  make 
many  other  water  resources  projects  become 
a  reality.  I  have  always  favored  such  projects 
as  I  know  their  value  to  our  national 
strength  and  economy. 

The  projects.  I  am  sure,  have  been  very 
carefully  planned  and  present  a  program  for 
the  best  utilization  of  New  Mexico's  portion 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  water.  This 
water  comes  from  the  San  Juan  River  and 
lU  tributaries  and  is  the  last  remaining  un- 
developed water  resource  available  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Ivery  other  stream 
and  river  in  the  SUte  has  been  completely 
developed  and  In  many  cases  uses  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  Is  insufficient 
water  to  supply  the  demands.  We  have  sev- 
eral water  salvage,  and  also  a  salinity  al- 
leviation, projecu  In  the  Stats  In  order 
to  make  avaUable  addlUonal  usaUa  water 
for  my  State. 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrlgaUon  project  wUl 
Include  a  net  area  of  110,630  acres.    As  I 


mentioned  before,  the  proposal  to  develop  a 
large  Irrigable  acreage  In  the  area  has  been 
considered  for  many  years  and  such  a  plan 
was  actually  Initiated  in  the  early  1900*8. 
Ever  since  that  time,  the  people  of  north- 
western New  Mexico  have  been  looking  to 
the  day  when  this  project  would  become  a 
reality.  We  have  finally  succeeded  in  having 
work  started  on  the  Navajo  Dam  which  will 
be  needed  to  serve  this  project. 

The  Navajo  irrigation  project  Is  one  of  the 
measures  of  a  program  to  help  the  Navajo 
people  in  solving  their  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  Navajo  population  is  now  In  ex- 
cess of  80.000  and  their  agricultural  resources 
on  which  they  depend  is  very  limited.  The 
poverty  among  these  people  is  a  disgrace  lo 
our  Nation.  We  have  foreign  aid  programs 
to  help  underdeveK^ed  countries,  yet  we 
have  great  difficulty  in  helping  our  own 
people.  We  took  an  Initial  step  In  helping 
the  Navajo  people  when  we  enacted  the 
Navajo-Hopl  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1960. 
At  that  time,  we  recognized  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  and  other  irrigation  proj- 
ects is  essential  in  attempting  to  solve  tlie 
Navajo  Indian  problems. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Navajo 
Irrigation  project  would  place  about  1.100 
Navajo  families  on  the  irrigated  farms 
which  would  be  provided.  It  Is  estimated 
that  another  2,000  families  will  find  employ- 
ment in  service  and  other  activities.  This 
project  means  that  about  15.000  to  18.030 
Navajo  men.  women,  and  children  would  be 
direct  benenciarles  of  the  project. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  the  Navajo 
people,  one  must  go  across  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation and  observe  the  difficult  situation 
under  which  these  people  live.  The  only 
opportunity  to  obUln  any  large  amount  of 
water  being  along  the  San  Juan  River.  In 
the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  two  very  successful 
Irrigation  projecu  of  the  Navajos.  They  are 
the  Prultland  and  Hogback  projecu  which 
are  contributing  substantially  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  valley.  In  spite 
of  the  handicaps  of  small  holdings  on  these 
two  projects,  the  Nsvajo  families  are  at  least 
derlvmg  A  subsistence  from  them.  With  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project  it  wUl  be  possible 
to  have  larger  farms  and  allow  the  Navajo  to 
have  sufficient  land  on  which  to  earn  a  Uv- 
Ing  and  raise  his  family. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  Is  now  spend- 
ing over  tlOO.OOO  in  maintaining  a  school 
to  train  their  people  in  Irrigated  farm- 
ing In  order  to  equip  them  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  Irrigated  land  which  the 
Navajo  Irrigation  project  would  provide.  In 
addlUon  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  spends 
large  sunas  in  developing  Industries  which 
win  provide  for  a  local  economy  balanced 
between  agriculture  and  Industry.  Their 
aim  la  to  make  the  Navajo  people  self-sup- 
porting and  develop  a  prosperoua  community 
contributing  iu  share  to  the  wealth  of  our 
Nation.  All  of  this  is  of  course  dependent 
on  intensive  water  development. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Navajo  Irriga- 
tion project  U  about  $135  mlUion  and  the 
benefit  to  cost  ration  of  the  project  has  been 
determined  to  t>e  1.6  to  1  on  the  basis  of 
total  beneflU.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this 
expenditure  U  at  all  out  of  line  In  develop- 
ing a  project  whir  .i  u  as  essential  In  the 
rehabUitation  and  Improvement  of  the  lot 
of  this  Important  segment  of  the  populaUon 
of  our  country.  There  U  much  more  in- 
volved than  cost — we  cannot  assign  a  doUar 
value  to  something  which  Is  needed  to 
supply  the  human  need  trf  our  own  people. 
The  San  Juan-Chama  project,  which 
would  divert  water  from  the  headwaters  of 

n«  ^J^  "'"*"  ^^"^  '"***  ^^*  Chama  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  baa  been  under  study  since 
the  early  1930's  and  after  many  years  of 
•tudy  and  negotlaUons  by  the  people  of  the 
San  Juan,  Chama  and  Rio  Grande  basins 
agreement  has  been  reached  between  these 
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people  which  enabled  us  to  come  forth  with 
the  plan  for  this  project. 

The  San  Juan-Chama  project  Is  designed 
to  divert  an  average  annual  amount  of 
110,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  San 
Juan  basin  Into  the  Chama  and  the  Rio 
Grande  basin.  The  water  diverted  into  the 
Rio  Grande  basin  would  be  used  to  replace 
water  used  for  the  Irrigation  of  additional 
lands  on  the  Chama  River  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Questa.  Cerro,  Taos,  Espanola, 
Nambe  Creek,  and  lands  in  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District.  The  water 
would  also  be  used  to  provide  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies  to  Albuquerque 
and  other  communities. 

The  project  plan  for  the  San  Juan-Chama 
calls  for  the  utilization  of  67.300  acre-feet 
of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses 
which  would  be  used  largelv  by  Albuquer- 
que. E&panola,  Bernalillo.  Belen.  and  So- 
corro. The  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  30,100 
acre-feet  for  supplemental  Irrigation  on 
39.330  acres  of  land  along  the  tributaries  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  lands  along  the  Rio 
Grande  above  Espanola.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides for  supplemenUl  supply  of  water  for 
about  81,610  acres  of  land  in  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  in  the 
amount  of  22,G00  acre-feet.  The  tributary 
units  In  the  San  Juan  Chama  plan  are  as 
follows: 

Cerro  unit:  Involving  a  storage  reservoir 
on  Red  Kiv&r,  a  diversion  canal  from  Red 
River  to  Lands  located  at  Questa  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cerro.  Also,  several  diversion 
danu  and  canals  to  Improve  diversion  of 
water  from  Cabresto,  Rio  Medio,  Rio 
Primero  and  Latir  Creeks  to  lands  in 
Queste-Cerro  area.  The  total  Irrigable  lands 
amount  to  11,820  acres. 

Taos  vmlt:  Provides  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  and  reoervoir  on  the  Rio  Hondo 
and  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Rancho.  the  construction  of  9  new  di- 
vertion  daxns  and  30  miles  of  connecting 
canals.  The  plan  provides  works  for  serving 
an  Irrigable  area  of  20,550  acres  between 
Ranchos  de  Taos  and  Arroyo  Hondo.  Some 
4.050  acres  of  this  land  la  owned  by  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians. 

Uano  unit:  The  Llano  unit  would  be  lo- 
cated along  a  narrow  beach  paralleling  the 
main  stem  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Espanola.  i,ands  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  unit  would  be  adjacent  to  the  lands 
of  Alcalde  Village  and  the  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
Lands  In  the  lower  end  of  the  unit  would 
comprise  lands  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Irrigation 
district.  The  project  works  would  consist 
of  a  diversion  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  near 
Velarde  and  about  19  mUes  of  main  canal 
plus  a  distribution  and  drainage  system. 
The  area  to  be  served  includes  1,900  acres 
of  Indian  lands  and  2,620  acres  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Irrigation  District  lands. 

Pojoaque  unit:  The  plan  for  unit  pro- 
vides for  supplementing  the  water  supply 
for  about  2,440  acres  of  land  along  Pojoaque 
and  Nambe  Creeks  through  the  construction 
of  a  dam  immediately  above  Nambe  Falls. 
two  diversion  dams  and  a  canal  system. 
Both  Indian  and  non- Indian  lands  would  be 
served  by  the  project. 

It  is  my  tinderstandlng  also,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  communities  such  as  Parmlng- 
ton,  Gallup,  and  other  municipalities  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  Is  the  oldest  con- 
tinually occupied  area  In  the  United  States 
and  the  site  of  the  first  Spanish  settlement, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  agricultural 
areas  In  the  United  States.  The  pressing 
need  for  water  In  the  badn  vitally  affects 
the  welfare  of  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  water  supply  con- 
dition, already  critical,  has  been  aggravated 
by  continued  drouth  and  Increased  uses. 
Shortage  of  water  supplies  has  resulted  In 
the  Inability  to  satisfy  the  Irrigation  and 


other   demands   and   has   resulted   In   many 
complex  problems. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  small  com- 
munities on  the  tributary  streams  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin  in  New  Msxlco 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  major  prob- 
lem. The  residents  of  these  areas  depend 
largely  on  Irrigated  agriculture  with  vatcr 
supplies  being  obtained  by  diversion  of  the 
unregulated  flows  of  the  streams.  The  only 
other  opportunity  for  a  livelihood  has  been 
to  seek  wage  work  outside  the  area.  The 
most  critical  need  in  most  areas  is  to  ex- 
pand the  present  resources  by  devclopiag  an 
adequate  water  supply  and  to  permit 
optimum  utilization  of  the  lands  now  served 
by  Irrigation  water  and  to  extend  facilities 
to  serve  additional  lands.  The  nesd  for 
storage  reservoirs  Is  not  only  to  regulate 
stream  flows  for  Irrigation,  but  to  protect 
diversion  works  from  floods  which  fre- 
quently occur.  I  believe  that  such  Improve- 
menU  are  very  essential  to  the  economy  of 
the  upper  Rio  Grande  area  of  New  Mexico 
and  since  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  tiiis 
water,  we  should  utilize  it  to  Improve  the 
economic  condition  of  those  people  who 
have  been  unable  to  help  themselves. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  Indian  pueblos 
located  In  the  Rio  Grande  basin  and  tliey 
have  small  Irrigated  tracts  (and  could  have 
more)  which  should  be  provided  with  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply.  I  was  pleased  to 
ob-erve  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
their  criteria  for  water  supply  studies,  has 
given  a  high  priority  to  the  Irrigation  needs 
of  the  Rio  Grande  tributary  areas  because  of 
the  large  number  of  rural  people  both  Indian 
and  non-Indians  who  depend  on  Irrigated 
land  for  subsistence. 

The  plan  provides  for  additional  water  for 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District, 
which  also  contains  a  large  number  of  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  families,  who  certalhlf 
can  use  a  supplemental  water  supply. 

The  city  of  Albuquerque,  the  largest  city 
In  the  State,  which  haa  had  phenomenal 
growth  during  the  past  few  years  Is  In  need 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  water.  The  city 
Is  presently  obtaining  iu  water  supplies  from 
wells  which  are  located  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  valley  floor  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  has  been  stated  by  authorities  that  tha 
pimiping  of  these  wells  has  affected  the  flow 
of  the  river  and  It  would  therefore  follow 
that  as  the  city  grows  and  additional  water 
supplies  are  obtained  from  wells  there  would 
be  a  continued  effect  on  the  flow  of  the 
river.  The  city  of  Albuquerque  must  do 
everything  possible  to  malnUln  the  stablUty 
of  the  agricultural  development  In  the  area 
since  It  is  one  of  the  principal  trade  centers 
In  the  State.  If  this  city  Is  to  grow  and 
supply  the  water  needs  of  the  city  and  the 
military  Installations  at  Sandla  Base  and 
Klrtland  Field,  additional  water  wUl  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  noted  that  the  total  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  the  initial  stage  of  develop- 
ment would  amount  to  about  $86  million 
and  that  of  this  amount  over  $29  million 
Is  allocated  to  municipal  and  Indtistrial 
water  which  will  be  fully  reimbursable  with 
Interest.  Other  relmbursemenU  would  be 
made  by  the  Irrigators  to  the  extent  of  their 
repayment  ability  and  other  costs  wotild  be 
taken  care  of  out  of  New  Mexico's  share  of 
the  Income  from  the  power  projects  in  the 

upper    Colorado  River   storage   sys^  

other  words  this  wUl  be  a  fully  reimbursable 
project  with  the  exception  of  a  s^hall  amotmt 
for  basic  recreatl<mal  facilities  at  the  res- 
ervoirs. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  vital  to  the 
economy  of  nry  State  and  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  than  the  development  of  these  water 
resources.  I  not  only  apply  this  phUosophy 
to  my  own  State  but  to  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory In  our  country.  How  else  can  our 
country  progress  and  be  strong  If  we  fall  to 
provide  the  basic  commodity,  which  Is  water. 
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Mr.  RATDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ftU  aware  that  section  14  of  the  act  of 
April  11,  1956,  authorising  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  provides: 

In  the  operation  snd  maintenance  of  all 
faoUltlee.  authorised  by  Federal  law  and  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  dlrtctsd  to  comply  with  the  applicable 
provlalona  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
th«  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact,  ths 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjuatment  Act,  and  the 
Treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  Btstss,  In 
the  storage  and  release  of  water  from  reoer> 
voire  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

That  question  was  evidently  before 
the  committee,  and  In  relation  thereto 
the  committee  report  states : 

That  the  rlghta  of  all  other  SUtea  In  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  eyitem.  In  the 
Rio  Qrsndt,  snd  sll  other  afftctsd  itreama  are 
fully  proteeted  and  that  the  two  develop- 
ments propoeed  to  be  authorlaed  Impinge  in 
no  way  on  these  rights  of  any  atstt. 

Mr.  Pretldtnt,  X  have  oonferred  with 
my  oollsague  from  Ariaona  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Navada  and  California.  In 
order  to  make  double  sure,  we  think  an 
amendment  should  be  made  In  tho  bill. 
Wf  believe  It  would  do  no  possible  harm 
and  would  clarify  the  bill.  A  law  en- 
aoted  by  one  Congress  can  be  amended 
by  ft  law  enftottd  In  another  Congress, 
•o  as  to  make  sui'e  that  this  bill  will  not 
in  any  way  change  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Act,  Z  submit  an  amend- 
ment, which  Z  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRMIOZNO  OFFZCCR.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  AriMona  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonnnt  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  waived. 

The  PRESZDZNO  OFFZCER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rccoso. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hay- 
bin,  for  himself,  Mr.  Kvckil,  Mr.  Bibli. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Ooldwatir,  and  Mr, 
iNOLi,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  after  line  0,  tnaert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Bcc.  10,  The  dlverelon  of  water  for  either 
or  both  of  the  projects  authorlaed  In  this  Act 
shall  In  no  way  Impair  or  diminish  the  obli- 
gation of  the  'SUtee  of  the  Upper  Division' 
as  provided  in  article  III  (d)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  'not  (to)  cause  the  flow  of 
the  river  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted  below  an 
aggregate  of  75,000.000  acre-feet  for  any  pe- 
riod of  10  consecutive  years  reckoned  In  con- 
tinuing progressive  serlee  beginning  with  the 
flrat  day  of  October  next  succeeding  the  rstl- 
floatlon  of  this  Compact.'  " 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  both 
Arliona  Senators  have  approached  me 
on  this  subject,  and  both  California  Scn- 
atoi's  have  mentioned  it.  If  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chaviz),  will  agree.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Z  yield  to  the  Sena- 
vor  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  suf- 
ficient water  for  an  Indian  reservation. 
I  also  understand  that  white  farmers  off 
the  reseiTatlon  will  get  some  aid  in  the 
way  of  a  limited  amount  of  water,  but 
as  to  them  the  160-acre  limitation  will 
apply. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  whether  there  has  been  an  opinion 
expi'cued  on  the  bill  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  by  the  other  governmen- 
tal agencies  directly  In  contact  with  this 
Item. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  expressed  an 
opinion  on  It  this  time.  The  bill  has  been 
up  for  consideration  several  times.  It 
Involves  an  obligation  to  trust  Indians, 
and  contains  a  financing  provision  which 
is  different  from  those  in  ordinary  irriga- 
tion project  bills.  The  Indians  will  be 
permitted  to  have  the  construction  work 
without  the  usual  repayment  provisions 
required  by  other  almllar  bills. 

Mr.  HAYDSN.  I  may  point  out  that 
there  is  contained  In  the  report  a  letter 
\Kritten  by  Phillip  8.  Hughes,  Auistant 
Director  for  Legislative  Reference,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  ootmnentlni 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUBCHR.  Has  there  been  made 
a  study  as  a  result  of  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  been  able  to  say  that 
the  project  should  go  forward? 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  not  made  the  study.  The 
Department  of  Interior  is  responsible  for 
the  complete  study,  snd  it  believes  the 
prajtot  to  bf  entirety  feailble,  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  reported  that  the 
study  which  they  had  contemplated  had 
not  been  completed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
study  has  been  going  on  with  regard  to 
this  project  for  IS  or  20  years. 

At  the  time  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact was  entered  Into,  a  certain  amount 
of  water  was  designated  for  the  Upper 
Basin  States  of  Utah.  Wyoming,  Colo- 
radio,  and  New  Mexico.  Some  of  that 
water  was  to  go  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  are  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Navajo  Dam,  to  irrigate 
approximately  125,000  acres  of  land  for 
the  Navajo  Indians. 

Under  the  same  compact  the  white 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  entitled  to  a 
small  amount  of  water.  All  the  bill 
would  do  would  be  carry  out  the  compact 
made  among  the  States. 

Mr.  liAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
sent  a  letter  to  the  committee  stating 
that  an  adequate  study  had  not  yet  been 
made  and,  therefore,  it  was  recommend- 
ing unfavorable  action  on  the  bill.  Am  Z 
correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  statement  Is  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.    The  letter  says: 

Accordingly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  recommend  that  your  committee  defer 
action  on  B.  7a  until  a  report  has  been  sub- 


mitted to  the  Oongrtas  in  aeeordanoe  with 
established  proceduree. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  considering 
authorising  legislation  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  appropriation  of  any 
money.  In  my  view  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  come  into  the  picture  when 
a  request  Is  made  for  money  to  do  some 
work.  If  there  were  any  question  at  that 
time,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  could 
raise  It. 

Congress  can  authorize  anything  it 
pleases.  If  we  appropriated  the  money, 
the  President  would  not  have  to  spend  it 
if  it  did  not  satisfy  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  Uie  distinguished 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Department  of 
Interior  says,  as  stated  on  page  13  of  the 
report: 

We  are  not  in  a  poeltlon  to  make  any  ree- 
emmendatlnn  with  respect  to  the  enactment 
or  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  It  Is  lugKteted 
that  the  committee  may  wish  to  defer  action 
on  authorlBiiti  legislation  until  the  plan- 
ninu  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress, 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
naturally  be  the  Department  to  make  a 
recommendation  as  to  authortsinR  legis- 
lation. The  department  does  not  re- 
quest afflrmative  notion. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  There  is  one  exception. 
Z  believe  the  two  Senators  from  Ariiona 
and  the  two  Senntoin  from  California— 
and  Z  know  this  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  Sonator  from  New  Mexico— know 
more  about  Indians  than  all  those  in  the 
Indian  Bureau  put  tnuelher,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  go  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian AfTalrs,  who  happens  to  come  from 
New  Mexico  and  who  is  deeply  Interasted 
in  tho  Indians,  I  am  sure  the  Commli- 
slonei'  will  tell  the  Senator  he  ii  favor- 
able to  the  bill. 

Z  know  that  we  talk  about  how  nlet  we 
are  to  the  Indians,  but  when  we  try  to 
pass  some  proponed  legislation  which 
will  be  benenclal  to  the  Zndlans.  then 
Senators  start  to  worry  about  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
come  into  the  proposition  when  the 
money  is  proposed  to  be  spent.  We  are 
now  talking  about  authorising  a  project 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Zndians. 

We  have  been  promising  the  Navajos 
certain  projects,  under  treaty  oimiga- 
tions.  The  Navajos  derive  their  original 
rights  not  as  citlsens,  which  they  are 
now,  but  originally  under  treaty  obliga- 
tions between  the  entire  nation  of  the 
Navajos  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Zncluded  in  the  treaties  were 
provisions  for  the  development  of  the 
land.  This  is  what  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  cover. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  thought  Z  wish 
to  express  Is  that  in  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  re- 
port from  Mr.  PhiUip  8.  Hughes,  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  an  adequate  study  has  not  yet  been 
made  about  the  feasibility  of  this  project, 
and  therefore  they  are  in  no  position  to 
recommend  it. 


I  should  like  to  read  the  language.  I 
read  first  an  excerpt  from  the  letter  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

The  processing  of  the  report  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  Therefore,  we  are  not  In  a 
position  to  make  any  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  or  pruvlslona  of 
the  bill,  and  It  is  suggested  that  the  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  defer  action  on  author- 
izing legislation  until  the  planning  report 
h;i«  been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Further  In  the  report  it  is  stated : 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
tills  report  to  your  committee. 

Further  in  the  report  which  has  come 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  It  is 
Mated: 

The  review  of  the  propoeed  report  of 
the  Becretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  und  the  Ban  Juan- 
c:h.una  project  under  tho  procedures  set  forth 
III  Kxecutlve  Order  No,  9384  has  not  been 
completed.  Until  this  review  hsi  been  com* 
pleted.  the  Bureau  nf  the  Budget  has  no 
busts  fur  appraising  the  merlu  uf  ■.  7a. 

My  position  is  that  it  Is  rather  difficult 
to  vote  iimrmattvrly  on  an  authorlnatlon 
bill  uf  UUh  type,  when  neither  of  the  re- 
sponsible Administrative  agencies  is  in  a 
poaltlon  to  say  that  the  project  is  feas- 
ible. These  agencies  ask  that  we  delay 
the  mntlrr,  to  enable  them  to  complete 
thrir  studies,  so  that  they  can  tell  us 
whether  the  project  is  or  Is  not  feasible. 

Mr,  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlieSenntur  yield? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.    Z  have  Anished. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Protn  the  point  of 
view  of  the  aotual  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  when  the  time  comes 
to  »i)end  ihr  money  we  will  then  have  to 
have  a  budget  estimate  and  we  will  have 
adequate  enulneeilng  studies, 

111  my  expriienco  I  have  found  many 
times  that  authorisation  bills  hasten  tlie 
day  when  we  can  get  construction 
started.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  think 
It  Is  entirely  proper  to  pass  the  bill  now. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  desirous  of  pro- 
tociinK  the  American  taxpayer,  but  he 
run  be  sure  that  not  one  red  cent  will  the 
taxpayer  be  called  upon  to  pay  until  wo 
have  adequate  budget  estimates  and  ade- 
tjURte  enulneerlng  Information  before 
the  Approprintlons  Committee. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
word  for  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  the  Senator  can 
rest  assured  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  get  busy.  Unless  the  bill  is 
PRs.ned.  it  perhaps  might  be  10  years  be- 
lorc  the  Department  finished  its  study. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  suggested 
that  no  money  could  be  spent  until  after 
the  project  is  approved  and  a  report 
submitted.  Would  Uie  Senator  have  any 
objection  to  incorporating  in  the  bill  a 
specific  provision  that  no  money  can  be 
spent  until  there  has  been  an  affirma- 
tive report  from  the  departmenU? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  cannot  get  any 
money. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  As  a  pracUoal  matter, 
what  U  the  Senator  asking  t 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  authorization 
would  be  void  unless  there  were  an 
affirmative  report  from  the  departments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    It  would  void  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  desirous  of  voiding  the  law  if  a  fa- 
vorable report  is  submitted.  We  have 
all  seen  bills  passed  on  the  basis  that 
they  were  mere  authorizations  and 
would  not  cost  any  money.  Then  after 
the  authorization  bill  passed,  the  appro- 
priation request  came  In.  and  many 
times  It  was  passed  over  the  objection  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Certainly  there  is  no  object  in  passing 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration  if 
we  do  not  expect  to  appropriate  the 
money.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  postpone  action  until  we  receive  the 
report. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Z  feel  differently.    Z 


terior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  California,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  California  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  unit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTa-rs 
with  amendments. 


WORLD  COURT  AND  WORLD  LAW 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  note,  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  4. 1959.  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Undercutting  World  Law." 
which  advocates  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Connally 


.  .  ,,.,.,  -    ,.   reservation  to  our  country's 

take  my  responsibility  rather  seriously,  declaration  of  acceptance  of  compulsory 

and  I  wou  d  dislike  to  promise  anyone  jurisdiction  of  the  InternaUonal  Court 

that  I  would  not  ask  for  a  dime  for  the  of  Justice, 


Navaho  Indians  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approved  It.  Z  would  rather  have 
Congicvt  determine  that  matter. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Z  was 
sure  that  would  be  the  poslUon  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  Senate  would  take.  We  all 
know  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter, 
once  the  project  Is  authorlaed.  to  come 
forward  tomorrow  to  ask  for  the  money. 

Mr,  CHAVEE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr,  WILLIAMH  of  Dolawaio.  I  think 
now  is  the  timo  fur  us  to  stop  the  pro- 
i>ofied  louielation  until  we  at  least  get  a 
report  from  the  Department, 

Mr,  CHAVKZ,  Mr,  Prrsldent.  Z  think 
the  bill  is  itood,  I  know  that  if  anyone 
deserves  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
this  body  It  li  the  Navajos.  I  hopo  the 
Senate  will  pass  l)u?  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.    Z  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  My  expressions  should 
not  be  construed  as  opposing  eventual 
construction  of  this  project.  I  want  to 
be  of  help,  but  I  think  It  is  not  prudent 
to  Ko  forward  when  both  responsible 
departments  of  the  Government  toll  us 
that  adequate  studies  have  not  been 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  bill  be 
passed  over  temporarily  until  the  other 
author  of  the  bill  has  an  opportunity  to 
appear  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SAN  LUIS  UNIT.  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  141,  Senate 
bill  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LioigLATiyg  Cimx.  A  bill  (S.  44) 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


The  widespread  support  for  my  pro- 
posal. Senate  Resolution  04,  to  delete 
such  reserve  clause  has  been  most  en- 
couravinH  and  welcome.  If  we  truly  de- 
sire to  strensthen  the  United  NaUon's 
International  Court  of  Justice  as  an  In- 
strument of  world  peaee.  deletion  of  the 
reserve  clause  Is  a  neeesaai7  first  step, 

When  Z  submitted  my  resolution  on 
March  24.  Z  mentioned  that  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January  made  reference  to  the  Znterna- 
ttonal  Court  of  Justice  and  indicated  that 
he  would  make  certain  recommendations 
eonrernlni  our  own  I'elattonship  to  the 
Court,  Z  expressett  hope  that  such  rec- 
ommendations would  be  shortly  forth- 
coming. 

On  April  IS.  Vlot  President  Nixon,  In  a 
major  address  in  New  York  City,  spoke 
In  favor  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  he  indicated  thst  shortly  the 
administration  would  present  to  the  Ben- 
ate  lu  recommendations  for  modification 
of  the  reserve  clnuse. 

I  commended  the  Vice  President  on  hl« 
Roeech.  and  I  indicated  how  pleased  Z 
was  to  have  assurances  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  soon  take  action.  To  date, 
however,  the  administration  has  come 
forth  With  no  proposals, 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  when  the  administration  ex- 
pects to  present  its  recommendations. 
It  has  been  telling  us  since  the  flrs^  of 
the  year  that  it  intends  to  do  so.  It  is 
now  the  middle  of  spring,  and  we  are 
still  waiting. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion, 
for  more  than  mere  words.  Those  of 
us  who  are  supporting  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  World  Court  through  con- 
crete proposals  such  as  my  resolution 
welcome,  of  course,  the  administration's 
general  statements  on  the  World  Court, 
but  we  would  welcome  even  more  some 
definite  Indication  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  work  actively  and 
strive  for  deletion  of  the  Connally 
amendment. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  we  sin- 
cerely desire  to  promote  world  peace 
through  law,  a  fundamental  required 
first  step  li  adoption  of  my  reeolutlon. 
This  fact  Is  brought  out  in  two  i-eoent 
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n«wip«p«r  arUolN.  X  rtfti*  to  »  eolumn 
by  Roteo*  Drummoiui  tnUUtd  "Lift  for 
World  Court"  from  tht  WMhiniton 
Poat  of  April  as.  1»8»,  and  an  arUolt  by 
ThomM  Hamilton  tnUUtd  "Ntw  World 
Court  Proposal  Rtqulrtt  U.S.  Policy 
Bhirt"  from  tht  Dtnvtr  Pott  of  April 
ae,  I9ft». 
Mr.  Drummond  wrlttt,: 

Tht  fRct  It  that  unltM  th«  8«n*U  r«p**lt 
or  r*dio«Uy  nmtnda  th«  ConnKlly  RmtntI* 
m«nt — th«  »mtn<lin*nt  which  Mlmoat  com- 
pltuly  nuUlfiM  our  adhvrtnc*  to  th«  World 
Court— Ut«  UnlUd  SUtM  to  tff*cttv«ly  ln< 
htbiud  from  dolni  ftnythlng  to  promott  tht 
Hfldtr  and  bttttr  um  of  tht  Court 

Mr.  Hamilton  states: 

If  tht  Unlttd  SUtss  rtslly  w«nU  to  tn- 
coursf*  tht  utt  of  tht  Court,  rtp««l  or 
rtvltlon  of  tht  ConniUly  luntndmtnt  offtra 
tht  bttt  opportunity, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles,  along  with  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  4.  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Pott,  May  4,  1969] 
UNDBacrrrriNO  Worlb  Law 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  are  giving 
the  world  a  slgnlflcant  demonstration  of  the 
manner  in  which  international  disputes 
ought  to  be  settled.  They  are  now  arguing 
their  confUctlng  claims  to  35  acres  of  land 
on  the  border  In  the  Baarle-Hertog  area  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Both  governments  have  bound  themselves 
to  accept  the  verdict.  A  legal  controversy 
between  two  nations  will  thus  t>e  settled 
tlirough  the  Judicial  process  without  any 
diplomatic  crisis,  threat  of  war  or  military 
coup. 

In  view  of  the  thousands  of  International 
disputes  that  today  cloud  the  horizon,  cases 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  routine  in  the 
World  Court.  Actually  that  tribunal  has 
handed  down  only  10  decisions  in  13  years. 
It  has  not  emerged  as  a  common  arbiter  of 
legal  disputes  between  nations  largely  be- 
cause the  United  States,  the  greater  exem- 
plar of  rule  by  law  In  its  domestic  affairs, 
has  not  expressed  confidence  in  the  rule  of 
law  internationally  or  in  the  integrity  and 
fairness  of  the  International  Court. 

To  be  sure  the  United  States  Is  n  member 
of  the  Court,  but  in  voting  to  accept  such 
membership  the  Senate  attached  the  Con- 
naliy  reservation  which  makes  this  country, 
rather  than  the  Court  Itself,  the  Judge  of 
whether  any  case  filed  against  it  Is  domestic 
or  international.  Actually  the  World  Court 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  domestic  disputes 
In  any  event.  So  the  Connally  reservation 
waa  not  necessary  to  keep  all  truly  domestic 
disputes  in  American  courts.  It  has  served 
only  to  chill  world  confidence  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  international  disputes  and  as 
Charles  S.  Rhyne  recently  noted,  to  reduce 
the  World  Court  to  the  status  of  a  forgotten 
forum  where  15  Judges  are  paid  $20,000  each 
year  to  waste  their  time  waiting  to  decide 
cases  that  are  never  filed. 

The  effect  of  the  Connally  reservation 
came  into  very  sharp  fociu  when  the  United 
States  filed  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
Bovlet  Union  for  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
American  plane.  Russia's  aiiswer  was  that 
the  shooting  was  within  her  domestic  Juris- 
diction. This  forced  the  Court  to  dismiss 
the  case.  The  Connally  reservation  thus 
swung  around  and  hit  the  United  States 
»  powerful  blow  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  world  would  understand  a  lawless 
nation  sabotaging  the  World  Court  with 
such  a  restriction.     It   cannot   understand 


Iht  Unitsd  lutM  dolni  so,  Or  lo  put  Ihi 
matiM  ftnolbw  way,  In  th*  Uiht  of  wbai 
%hU  oountry  has  do»t  to  tht  World  Court, 
many  of  our  fritnds  abroad,  lo  lay  noUtlnt 
or  our  tatmltt.  find  it  Impottlblt  to  btlttvt 
that  Amtrioana  art  tnttrttttd  in  tht  pro* 
motion  of  world  law  as  a  mtans  of  brlhf  tnt 
ordtr  and  slabllUy  into  tht  relations  bt- 
twttn  nation*.  It  It  timt  to  bring  r«p«al 
of  tht  Connally  rtttrvaUon  out  of  tht  oata* 
lory  of  dtslrablt  objtetiN>M  and  put  It  alonf* 
■idt  thott  isauM  rtquiriuH  virgtnt  aoUon. 

(Prom    tht    Waahlngton    Post    and    Timta 
Herald.  Apr.  aft,  1989 1 

LirK  roa  World  Court— «knatk  Must  Us* 
piAL  Connally  Ambnomsnt  PnsT 

(By  Ruscot  Drummond) 

Tht  American  Bar  Association  it  gttting 
terrific  support  for  Its  crutadt  In  bthaif  of 
wot  id  ptact  through  law. 

lU  objective  is  to  put  some  lift  and  law 
into  tht  World  Court  and  to  begin  to  ust  it 
by  giving  It  some  business. 

Not  many  projects  can  enlist  tht  backing 
of  Prttidtnt  Klaenhower.  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmtllan,  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
Premier  Nehru.  President  rrondlsl  of  the 
Argentine.  President  Oarcla  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Sir  Winston  Churchill,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  and  Thomas  S.  Dewey.  Vict  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  for  it — and  so  is  Senator 
Watnk  Morsx,  of  Oregon.  Attorney  General 
William  Rogers  Is  for  It — and  so  Is  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrkt,  of  Minnesota. 

This  Is,  indeed,  an  impressive  endorsement. 
In  fact,  it  suggests  that  this  move  to  activate 
the  World  Court  Is  either  exactly  the  right 
step  at  the  right  time  or  it  Is  a  wistful, 
meaningless  gesture  which  nobody  quite  has 
the  heart  to  oppose. 

I  believe  it  Is  radiantly  right. 

But  there  Is  one  great  danger.  The  danger 
is  that  as  the  leaders  of  this  crusade  are  gen- 
erating mounting  and  massive  support  for 
the  large  Ideal  of  putting  the  World  Court 
to  work,  they  will  fall  to  generate  adequate 
support  focused  sharply  on  the  vital,  first 
step  without  which  the  whole  thing  will 
falter  and  fall  to  pieces. 

y\\K  fact  is  that  unless  the  Senate  repeals 
or  radically  amends  the  Connally  amend- 
ment— the  amendment  which  almost  com- 
pletely nullifies  our  adherence  to  the  World 
Court — the  United  States  is  effectively  in- 
hibited from  doing  anything  to  promote  the 
wider  and  better  use  of  the  Court. 

This  means  that  unless  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  who 
say  they  are  for  strengthening  the  Court,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
who  have  sparked  this  whole  thing,  set  about 
promptly  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  alter  the 
Connally  amendment,  they  will  end  up  with 
a  cargo  of  idealism  and  no  engine  in  the  ship. 

Or  at  least  the  engine  won't  work  be- 
cause the  Connally  amendment  disconnects 
it. 

Here  is  what  happened :  In  1946  the  Senate 
approved  our  adherence  to  the  Court  and 
accepted  "compulsory  Jurisdiction"  by  a  vote 
of  62  to  2.  Simultaneoxisly.  the  Senate  stip- 
ulated that  not  only  would  we  refuse  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  in  domestic  disputes, 
but  also  that  the  United  States  alone  would 
decide  what  constituted  a  domestic  dispute. 

Thus,  by  action  of  the  Senate,  the  United 
States  has  simultaneously  accepted  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  reserved 
the  right  to  escape  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
any  time  it  wants  to  say  that  the  issue  is 
domestic. 

When  we  sought  to  hall  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  Court  for  damages  caused  by 
shooting  down  an  unarmed  American  plane 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Moscow  blandly  de- 
nied the  Court's  Jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  domestic  matter.  The  Court 
had  to  agree  on  the  premise  that  so  long  as 
the   United    States    reserved    to    itself    the 


rl|ht  to  dt«ldt  whtn  an  Itsut  was  domMtit. 
tht  right  must  bt  oonetdtd  to  all  eountriM, 

Tht  Amtrlcan  Aar  Asioctatlon  U  bttnly 
awart  thai  ths  Connally  amtntlmtut  must  bs 
thangtd,  or  tht  grand  dtalgn  of  lU  erutadt 
will   eomt   to  nuthing. 

■o  far  tht  liitnhowtr  administration, 
thuuih  avttwlng  Ita  Inttniiun  to  nropost 
ehanftt  In  tht  Connally  amrndmtnt,  nat  put 
nothing  iMfort  tht  Btnau.  Tht  altrt  Senator 
MtmraatY  has  inuroduotd  a  rtpsal  rsaotu* 
Unn, 

This  wholt  Amtrlcan  Bar  Atsoolatlon* 
World  Court  projtct  la  to  right,  to  timtiy. 
that  It  ought  to  havt  widt  raitgtng  bipartisan 
Inltlatlvt  and  It  stems  to  mt  that  tht  aotivs 
leadtrthlp  of  tht  Prttidtnt  Is  Indlsptnsablt. 

I  Prom  tht  Dtnvtr  Post,  Apr.  M,  19ft9| 

Nkw  WoaLB  CotntT  Proposal  Rkouirss  U.B. 
Policy  smitt 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

Vice  President  Richaro  M.  Nixon  has  per» 
formed  a  useful  service  by  appealing  for  tht 
Increased  ust  of  tht  International  Court  of 
Justict  in  tettling  legal  disputes  among 
ttattt. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  NnoN't  speech  was 
promptly  endorsed  by  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  who  had  previously  drawn 
attention  on  many  occasions  to  the  potential 
usefulneas  of  this  neglected  United  Nations 
organ. 

With  his  customary  discretion.  Hammar- 
skjold made  only  a  veiled  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  United  States  policy  was  one  of  tht 
rtasons  why  the  15  Judges  on  the  court  havt 
had  so  little  to  do. 

Although  the  United  States  has  accepted 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the 
Senate  attached  a  crippling  reservation  with 
the  Connally  amendment,  which  provides 
that  court  Jurisdiction  shall  not  apply  to 
"disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  of  America." 

Thirty-four  of  the  82  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  plus  Switzerland  and  Llchtensteln. 
have  accepted  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court. 

However,  most  of  them  have  attached  rta- 
ervations,  and  France  and  Pakistan  have 
copied  the  limitation  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. 

This  was  Invoked  by  the  United  States  last 
year  in  denying  that  the  Court  had  Juris- 
diction in  the  Interhandel  case. 

This  involved  Switzerland's  request  that 
the  Court  order  the  United  States  to  hand 
over  $200  million  in  shares  of  the  General 
Anallne  tt  Film  Corp.  to  the  Interhandel  Co., 
a  Swiss  firm. 

Although  the  court  ruled  last  month  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  it  did  so  on  the 
technical  ground  that  Interhandel  had  not 
exhausted  the  remedies  available  to  It  In 
American  courts. 

Some  of  the  Judges,  in  fact,  declared  the 
suits  involved  an  issue  of  international  law, 
the  Connally  amendment  notwittutandlng. 

Since  any  •government  that  the  United 
States  might  bring  before  the  Court  has  the 
right  to  Invoke  the  Connally  amendment  on 
Its  own  t>ehalf.  this  reservation  has  greatly 
limited  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

But  the  effect  has  not  been  as  serious 
as  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept 
compulsory  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  cold  war.  Al- 
bania accepted  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Corfu  Channel  case. 

However.  Albania  refused  to  pay  when 
the  Court  held  her  responsible  for  mines  that 
had  damaged  British  warships  and  handed 
down  an  award  of  $2.4  million. 

Otherwise,  the  Soviet  satellites  have  fol- 
lowed Moscow's  example,  which  emphasizes 
the  Ironic  fact  that  three  of  the  nine  cases 
now   before   the  Court  involve  claims  for 
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damaffM  afalnst  Bulgaria  by  Uvi  VnltMl 
•latts.  BHUln,  and  Israti. 

ThtM  aroM  from  ths  loss  of  lift  rt* 
•viltmg  whtn  Bulgaria  shot  down  an  Uratli 
passenger  plant  over  htr  urrllury  in  196$, 

Back  in  tht  UHO's  Bulgaria  acctpttd  tht 
n^ipultory  Jurttdlciiun  u(  tht  Cuvirft  prtd> 
tcessor,  tht  Ptrmantni  Court  of  Inlorua* 
tionai  Justict. 

Tht  thrtt  plaintiff  statts  took  advantaft 
of  tht  falUirt  of  tht  Conimunlst  Oovtrn- 
ment  In  Hofla  to  rtallst  that  this  document  It 
ttlll  valid. 

Tl)t  International  Court  of  Justict  Is  tht 
direct  dttctndtnt  of  tht  Ptrmantnt  Court 
of  International  Justict,  which  was  a  part  of 
tht  Leagut  of  Nations. 

Judgtt  art  elected  Jointly  by  tht  Oen* 
tral  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  and 
only  ont  Judgt  can  comt  from  any  ont  coun> 
try.  Tht  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  art  tht 
only  CoRununlit  countrlts  which  art  now 
repreeented  on  It, 

Other  pending  cases  Involve  minor  bound- 
ary questions  or  disputes  over  business  en- 
terprises established  In  foreign  cuuntrlet. 

Apart  from  the  case  of  the  Israeli  plane, 
the  only  Important  political  Ifsut  is  Portu- 
gal's 3-year-old  complaint  against  India's 
refusal  to  permit  Portuguese  officials  to 
cross  Indian  territory  in  going  from  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Ooa  on  the  coast  to 
Portuguese  enclaves  in  the  interior. 

The  court's  slowness  seems  to  be  part  of 
a  cautious  policy  it  has  adopted  as  a  result 
of  the  obvious  fact  that  great  political  dis- 
putes must  be  settled  by  political  means. 

The  only  major  international  issue  with 
which  the  International  Court  has  at- 
tempted to  deal,  the  oil  dispute  between 
Britain  and  Iran,  is  an  instructive  example. 
The  court  accepted  Iran's  claim  that  it 
lacked  Jurisdiction. 

With  other  business  lac'Klng.  the  court  has 
devoted  much  of  its  time  to  advisory  opin- 
ions interpreting  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Here  it  has  expounded  a  doctrine  of  im- 
plied powers  that  Is  similar  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  V&.  Constitu- 
tion. 

However,  the  International  Court's  policy 
of  brocul  interpretation  cannot  overcome  a 
basic  flaw  In  the  United  Nations  system : 
while  the  charter  forbids  memt>er  nations 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  the 
covirt's  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  those  states 
that  are  willing  to  accept  It. 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  dilemma? 
Hammarskjold  suggested  the  other  day  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  separate  the  legal  and 
the  political  aspects  of  an  International  is- 
sue, then  try  to  solve  the  legal  questions 
first. 

This  is  the  method  that  the  Secretary 
General  has  used  in  his  continuing  efforts 
to  prop  up  the  shaky  Israeli-Arab  armistice 
settlement. 

Moreover,  he  has  had  under  consideration 
for  some  time  the  idea  of  referring  to  the 
court  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Berlin  crisis — 
if  they  could  ever  be  separated  from  the 
political. 

Nixon  has  recommended  that  the  United 
States  include  in  future  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  a  provision 
that  disputes  over  interpretation  be  referred 
to  the  court. 

However,  this  has  already  been  tried  many 
times  In  the  post-war  era.  and  almost  in- 
variably the  Russians  have  refused  to  accept 
language  calling  for  either  arbitration  or  a 
decision  by  the  court. 

If  the  United  States  really  wanU  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  court,  repeal  or  re< 
vision  of  the  Connally  amendment  offers  the 
beat  opportunity. 

This  was  suggested  by  President  Elsen- 
hower In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
Janiuu-y.    But  the  spirit  that  produced  the 


Brloktr  amtndm$nl  Is  net  dsad  and  U  r$« 
mains  V)  bs  ssaa  wh«th$r  th$  Bsnalt  will 
ajrtf, 

Mr.  KCOnai.  Mr.  Proaldtnt.  wlU  tht 
Sanator  yl»ld  at  that  polntf 

Mr.  HtnsiPMRIY.  X  ytald  lo  tht  dU- 
Uniulthtd  Stnator  troni  Ortion, 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Z  am  vary  happy  that 
tht  Btnator  from  Mlnnnota  hat  onot 
aialn  raited  the  question  of  the  nttd  for 
an  amendment  to  tht  original  resolu- 
tion which  the  Senate  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court. 

It  so  happened  that  In  1845  X  was  the 
author  of  that  resolution.  It  bore  my 
name;  but  Z  have  many  times  given 
credit  where  credit  It  really  due.  Credit 
Is  really  due  the  International  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  committees  of  Catholic  church  or- 
ganizations, the  Coimcll  of  Christian 
Churches,  the  Friends  Organisation,  and 
a  group  of  other  committees  which  were 
represented  In  Washington  at  that  time, 
and  really  supplied  me  with  the  support 
I  needed  in  order  to  get  that  resolution 
thi-ough  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  1945.  the  resolution  was  imanl- 
mou.sly  reported  favorably  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  the  Senate. 
There  was  debate  on  the  resolution,  as 
the  Congressional  Record  will  show, 
and  Senator  Connally,  of  Texas,  then 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, offered  the  so-called  Connally 
amendment.  The  Connally  amendment. 
In  effect,  contains  the  reservation  that 
the  resolution  shall  not  apply  to  domes- 
tic Issues. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  as 
the  Record  will  show,  but  I  also  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Senate  finally  adopted 
the  resolution.  I  remember  very  well 
the  conferences  we  had  with  Senator 
Vandenberg  at  the  time.  He  was  one  of 
my  great  sources  of  strength  in  pressing 
for  action  on  the  resolution  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  that  debate. 

There  were  conferences  with  some  of 
the  outstanding  international  law  ex- 
perts of  the  State  Department.  We  real- 
ized that  after  the  amendment  had  been 
adopted,  we  should  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Morse  resolution  with  the  so- 
called  Coruially  reservation  added  to  it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  several  weeks  ago  I  had  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  who  were  sent  to  me 
to  discuss  some  of  the  international  law 
features  of  this  problem. 

Although  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that,  for  purposes  of  clarity,  we 
should  repeal  the  Connally  amendment, 
I  say  most  respectfully  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country  as  to  the 
import  of  the  Connally  amendment.  The 
fact  is  that  the  World  Court  would  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  domestic  issue 
anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  brought  out 
in  the  debate.  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly pointing  out  in  1945  that  the  Con- 
nally amendment  did  not  mean  what  a 
great  many  newspaper  editors  who  are 
not  lawyers  sought  to  read  into  it. 


Tht  quttUon  ot  Jurttdletlon  ti  up  to 
tht  World  Court  Tht  World  Court  hat 
Jurttdletlon  to  put  upon  qutiUont  o( 
jurltdloUon,  Jutt  at  any  court  hat  Jurlt* 
diction  to  pam  upon  quttUont  of  Jurtt- 
dlotlon,  Tht  World  Court  hat  no  Jurlt- 
dloUon, and  never  hat  had  Jurisdiction, 
ovtr  a  purely  domtttlo  liiut  without  tht 
oonttnt  of  tht  partltt  to  tht  ittut:  but 
tht  qutttlon  of  whether  an  luut  U  % 
domtatlo  litut  U,  atur  all,  toi'  tl\t  Court 
to  dtttrmlne, 

I  say  most  rttptctfuUy  that,  In  my 
Judgment,  tht  World  Court  has  been 
rather  timid  In  txtrdtlng  Iti  Judicial 
power  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction. I  can  well  understand  that  the 
World  Court  has  been  feeling  Its  way  in 
this  field  of  International  law,  so  I  have 
always  taken  the  position — and  I  wish 
to  i-estate  it  today — that  there  is  nothins 
in  international  law  which  would  prevent 
the  World  Court  from  taking  Jurisdiction 
over  an  issue  which,  in  fact.  Is  not  a 
domestic  issue,  irrespective  of  what  res- 
ervation any  country  might  make.  It  it 
a  paradox  for  a  cotmtry  to  say,  "We  ac- 
cept the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 
over  any  International  law  Issue  In  a  con- 
test with  any  other  country  which  like- 
wise accepts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
but  we  reserve  the  right  to  deny  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  anomaly  and 
a  paradox.  I  have  always  said  that  tech- 
nically and  strictly  the  Cormally  reser- 
vation has  never  in  fact  barred  the 
World  Court  from  taking  jurisdiction 
over  any  issue  which  it  might  believe  In 
fact  is  not  a  domestic  issue. 

However,  I  also  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  very 
presence  of  the  reservation  in  the  Amer- 
ican acceptance  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court,  contained  in  the 
Morse  resolution  of  1945,  seems  to  have 
the  tendency  to  cause  the  Court  to  lean 
over  backwrard,  so  to  speak,  in  respect  to 
taking  jurisdiction. 

At  some  time  in  the  future,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  precedents  at  length.  I  am 
working  on  a  major  sp>eech  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  in  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  of  the  position  he  is 
taking.  However,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
precedents  which  are  being  cited  in  re- 
gard to  the  World  Court's  refusing  to 
take  jurisdiction  are  not  on  all  fours 
with  what  I  am  talking  about  when — 
to  use  a  hypothetical — there  comes  be- 
fore the  World  Court  an  issue  which 
could  not  possibly  be  considered  to  be  a 
domestic  issue,  and  over  which  the 
World  Court  would  agree  to  exercise 
jurisdiction,  and  the  United  States  says, 
"We  reserve  the  right  not  to  go  before 
you  if  we  say  we  do  not  want  to  go  before 
you,   because  the  issue  Is  a  domestic 

issue." 

In  my  judgment,  under  existing  inter- 
national law,  the  World  Court  could  say 
to  the  United  States— and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances should  say  to  the  United 
States — "We  take  jurisdiction  because  it 
is  in  fact,  under  international  law,  not  a 
domestic  issue,  and  you  are  bound  by 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  over  any  issue  that  is  non- 
domestic  in  nature." 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  these 
comments  this  afternoon  because  I  be- 
lieve they  outline  the  question  of  inter- 
national law  in  respect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  Jurisdiction. 

However,  I  quite  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  clean  up  the  World 
Court  resolution,  so  to  speak,  by  making 
an  amendment  to  it  in  the  Senate,  or 
adopting  a  resolution  which  would  strike 
the  Connally  reservation  from  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
very  fine  explanation  of  the  situation 
Which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Con- 
nally amendment  to  the  Morse  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

At  the  time  I  presented  S.  194.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution,  and 
noted  with  considerable  pleasure  the 
splendid  activity  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  his  proposal  that  our  Gov- 
ernment accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  I  shall  await  with  inter- 
est the  remarks  of  the  Senator  on  this 
subject,  because  he  is  a  very  highly  re- 
spected lawyer,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  World  Court  Jurisdiction. 


pate  that  there  will  be  some  discussion 
of  the  bills,  but  I  expect  that  both  will 
be  disposed  of  on  Thursday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Thursday  next  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  acting  majority  leader  if  he 
can  inform  us  as  to  what  the  first  order 
of  business  will  be  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  conclusion 
of  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  141, 
Senate  bill  44.  which  is  now  the  pend- 
ing business,  it  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  to  take  up  Calendar 
No.  185 — S.  1120 — to  amend  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with 
respect  to  the  reserves  required  to  be 
maintained  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  against  de- 
posits; and  Calendar  No.  186 — 8.  1062 — 
to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  provide  safeguards  against  mer- 
gers and  consolidations  of  banks  which 
might  lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  banking. 

Both  the  latter  bills  have  been  re- 
jiorted  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  both  will  be  considered  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  the  intention  to 
take  up  either  Calendar  No.  185  or  186 
tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No:  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Could  the  Senator 
Inform  us  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
how  long  the  debate  on  those  two 
measures  will  take?  Do  they  involve 
seriously  contested  issues? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  know, 
several  Senators  have  filed  supplemen- 
tary views  on  both  measures.    I  antici- 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
greater  interest  and  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion, it  is  most  encouraging  to  see  the  in- 
creasing activity  on  the  part  of  our  own 
Government  in  the  field  of  international 
education.  Since  1938,  when  the  U.S. 
Government  entered  this  field  through 
the  establishment  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  a  Division  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
significant  strides  have  been  made. 

Excellent  resumes  of  what  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  doing  to  promote  In- 
ternational education  are  contained  in 
two  articles  by  George  W.  Oakes  in  the 
Washington  Star.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  these  articles 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1959,  S.  1711,  which  I  introduced  this 
past  month  on  behalf  of  myself  and  15 
other  Senators,  it  Is  proposed  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  carry  out 
agreements  with  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  in  such  coun- 
tries of  nonprofit  blnational  foundations 
to  foster  and  promote  education  in  ad- 
dition to  research,  health,  and  public 
welfare.  It  is  my  contention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  food  surpluses  should  be 
treated  not  as  a  curse  but  rather  as  a 
blessing  and  a  means  whereby  we  may 
assist  in  alleviating  famine,  poverty,  and 
illiteracy. 

The  time  is  propitious  for  America  to 
inaugxirate  such  a  program.  We  are  a 
Nation  of  generous  and  warm-hearted 
people  who  have  never  failed  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  aid  those 
in  need.  Passage  of  the  International 
Food  for  Peace  Act  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  our  great 
country.  We  have  the  means  whereby 
we  can  institute  such  a  program:  let  us 
not  now  miss  this  opportunity  to  use 
our  Ood -given  food  supplies  to  aid  our 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  note  for  the 
RzcoRo.  with  respect  to  the  bill,  that  the 
support  which  has  come  to  me  from  all 
over  America  for  S.  1711  is  most  gratify- 
ing and  encouraging.  I  have  received 
articles  and  letters  and  editorials  by  the 
dozen.  They  indicate  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  in  converting  what  is 
a  problem  in  the  domestic  economy, 
namely,  our  food  abundance,  into  a  great 
asset  for  the  economies  of  other  nations 
who  have  food  deficits. 

We  can  make  food  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  The  time  is  at 
hand  to  do  it. 

ExHiBrr  1 

IFrom  the  Washington  Sxmday  Star.  Mar.  22, 

1959) 

FORXIGK    BDT7CATION    A    BlO    BT7STKX8S    TO 

UNrns  Statis 
<By  Oeorge  W.  Oakea) 
IntemAtlonal  education  has  become  inch 
an  extensive  activity  In  government  that  the 


need  has  arisen  for  Its  operations  to  be  con- 
centrated In  one  spot.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
dovetaUlng  all  the  programs  Involving  scores 
of  governmental  agencies,  thousands  of 
American  and  foreign  exchknge  students. 
In  money  about  $150  million  a  year  Is  In- 
volved. 

The  Bute  Department  last  December  ap- 
pointed a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
to  flt  together  the  many  and  varied  pro- 
grams now  In  operalon  and  to  devise  ways  of 
making  them  more  effective. 

Congress  Is  Interested,  too.  During  this 
session,  under  the  leadership  of  Senators 
PuLBRicHT  and  Humphket  and  Represenu- 
tlves  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  and  Wain- 
WRiGHT.  legislation  is  expected  that  wUl  give 
the  State  Department  statutory  authority 
over  other  departments,  to  try  to  assure 
Joint  policy  and  planning  of  these  multifari- 
ous International  education  activities. 

The  U3.  Interest  In  International  educa- 
tion dates  from  1938,  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment formed  a  Division  of  Cultiual  Affairs. 
During  the  early  war  years  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller put'^reat  stress  on  cultural  and  sclen- 
tinc  exchanges  with  Latin  America  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  activity. 

In  1946  Senator  Fulbright  established  an 
extensive  academic  program  outside  Latin 
America  by  using  funds  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  war  property.  Two  years 
later  Congress  authorized  a  permanent 
globed  education  exchange  program. 

In  January  Representative  Portxr  Harot. 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House,  published  a  voluminous  report  de- 
scribing In  detail  present  Government  pro- 
grams. It  suggested  that  Government  policy 
in  International  education  be  more  clearly 
defined  and  directed  by  one  department. 

Now  the  State  Department  Is  coUectlng 
data  from  all  agencies  concerned  and  also  Is 
Informing  Itself  on  the  many  private  opera- 
tions carried  out  for  many  years  by  founda- 
tions like  Ford.  Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller. 

THK   LARGEST   PROJCCTS 

The  Government's  two  largest  programs 
are  conducted  by  the  State  Department's 
International  Educational  Exchange  Service 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  State  Department  the  Fulbright 
and  leader-grant  programs,  in  operation  for 
a  decade,  bring  annually  to  the  United 
States  about  4,000  foreign  students,  teachers, 
lecturers,  and  specialists  from  80  countries 
and  send   about  3,000  Americans   oveneas. 

The  ICA  technical  assistance  program 
arranged  last  year  for  some  5.SOO  foreigners 
from  about  00  countries  to  receive  special 
training  In  the  United  States  and  tent  600 
non-Government  specialists  abroad. 

Tet  these  Government  programs,  pltu 
those  conducted  by  such  diverse  organiza- 
tions as  the  Defense  Department.  Public 
Health  Service,  Atomic  Energy  CommlMlon. 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  Library  of 
Congress,  are  responsible  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  47.000  students,  7.600  doc- 
tors and  1,400  faculty  members  who  will  be 
studying  In  the  United  States  this  year. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  these  visitors  will  be 
supported  by  their  own  funds  or  by  private 
organizations,  according  to  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  the  chief  organi- 
zation In  this  country  concerned  with  both 
Government  and  private  programs. 

Although  the  present  number  of  foreign 
students  In  the  United  States  Is  almost 
twice  as  many  as  10  years  ago.  It  stlU  Is 
only  1.6  percent  of  our  total  higher  educa- 
tion student  population.  In  Britain,  for 
example.  13  percent  of  the  students  are  from 
foreign  countries.  To  have  the  same  pro- 
portion of  foreign  students  enrolled  here 
as  In  England  or  France  would  mean  a  for- 
eign student  population  of  400,000. 
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A  third  of  all  foreign  students  In  the 
United  States  come  from  the  Far  East. 
Twenty-one  percent  come  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica. As  might  be  expected,  Canada  with 
over  5.000  sends  more  than  any  other 
country. 

EXCHANGES   WTTH   RUSSIA 

The  State  Department's  most  significant 
exchange  activity  this  past  year  has  been 
the  new  program  with  Russia. 

Here  Is  the  way  It  has  developed :  January 
28.  1958.  to  January  26.  1959 — 


Americans 

to 
U.8.S.R. 

Soviets  to 

the  t'nlted 

States 

fciontlflr  and  technical 

Ciilturul,  tiirludinR  sports  and 

ao3 

359 

205 

267 

Acttdemic     ........ 

44 

Total 

V52 

565 

These  exchanges  ranged  from  cotton  grow- 
ers to  pedlatrlcliins.  from  geologists  to  for- 
esters, from  architects  to  veterinarians. 
Most  of  them  stayed  for  relatively  brief 
periods  of  time,  varying  from  days  to  a  few 
weeks.  However,  there  are  now  22  American 
graduate  students  enrolled  In  2  Soviet  uni- 
versities for  the  1958-59  academic  year  and 
17  Russian  students  In  5  American  univer- 
sities. At  Columbia,  for  example,  three  are 
studying  American  history  and  one  Journal- 
ism. 

In  many  ways  the  international  education 
activities  of  ICA — largely  of  a  technical 
training  nature — are  the  most  widespread  In 
that  they  affect  more  different  U.S.  Govern- 
ment departments.  Hence  this  may  be  the 
area  In  which  the  State  Department  may 
have  the  widest,  scope.  Essentially  ICA's 
education  activities  Involve  training  foreign- 
ers In  the  United  States  and  third  countries. 
as  well  as  supplying  U.S.  technical  advisers 
and  funds  to  foreign  education  systems  and 
institutions. 

The  program  whereby  American  universi- 
ties, under  contract  with  ICA,  loan  their  out- 
standing exf>erts  to  guide  the  economics  and 
governments  of  underdeveloped  countries  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
least  expensive,  of  any  now  In  operation. 
These  specialists  conduct  education  research 
and  training  programs  In  economics,  engi- 
neering, medicine,  agriculture,  public  and 
business  administration. 

Acting  on  the  conviction  that  many  Far 
Eastern  countries  miist  develop  a  competent 
civil  service  In  order  to  survive.  University  of 
Indiana  professors  in  Thailand  have  been 
trying  to  revise  concepts  of  clvU  service  and 
public  admlnlstriitlon.  Also,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  have  estab- 
lished an  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
to  Instruct  officials  and  render  advisory 
services  to  the  Goverrunent. 

T1UINTN0    IN   TAIWAN 

In  Taiwan.  Purdue  University  has  trained 
hundreds  of  Chinese  engineers  to  assist  its 
Industrial  development.  This  project  meant 
furnishing  engineering  professors  to  advise 
Cheng  Chung  University  in  modernizing  Its 
courses,  laboratories,  text  books,  and  library 
facilities. 

In  India,  where  basic  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion is  hardly  known.  University  of  Tennessee 
specialists  have  helped  Indian  educators  im- 
prove college  curricula  in  home  science  and 
train  hospital  dieticians  and  home  econom- 
ics workers. 

However,  many  opportunities  are  missed 
because  American  university  faculties,  hard 
pressed  by  increasing  student  bodies,  meet 
considerable  domestic  resistance  to  detach- 
ing theU-  staff  for  oversea  duty.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  300  from  the  University  of  CaU- 
fornla  faculty  alone  are  now  abroad. 


Not  long  ago  an  Indonesian  Government 
request  to  the  University  at  California  for 
six  government  administration  specialists  to 
work  with  their  cabinet  secretariat  had  to  be 
refused.  Yet  participating  American  uni- 
versities have  found  that  such  foreign  ex- 
perience has  broad-^ned  the  knowledge  of 
their  faculty  and  thus  improved  their  teach- 
ing and  research  performance  at  home. 
Prom  a  practical  viewpoint.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity learned  certain  agricultural  techniques 
working  in  Southeast  Asia  that  have  been 
viseful  In  upstate  New  York. 

Educators  believe  it  Important  to  mesh 
the  technical  training  and  academic  pro- 
grams. For  example,  more  Indian  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  intellectual  leaders  should 
come  to  the  United  States  not  only  to  widen 
our  horizons  but  also  to  make  Indians  feel 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  dominate  their 
culture  but  that  we  recognize  that  education 
exchange  can  be  mutually  beneficial. 

As  the  State  Department  prepares  to  exert 
its  leadership  role.  It  faces  the  task  of  devis- 
ing an  International  education  policy  that 
will  develop  fully  our  national  potential — 
both  public  and  private — in  line  with  our 
foreign  policy  without  Impairing  our  long- 
range  cultural  progranu  that  have  won 
worldwide  recognition. 


[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  June 

22,  1958] 
SmtPLns    Farm    Prodocts    Bartered    Abroad 

FOR  CtTLTiniAL  BENEFTTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

(By  George  W.  Oakes) 

Surplus  American  farm  products  are  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  many  peoples  throughout 
the  world  to  learn  more  about  American  cul- 
tural and  educational  life. 

Our  agricultural  surplvises  sold  abroad 
earn  millions  of  dollars  In  foreign  currencies 
to  defray  essential  U.S.  Government  ex- 
penses. These  range  from  paying  a  large 
portion  of  military  maintenance  costs  to 
financing  American-sponsored  educational 
institutions  and  establishing  cultural  cen- 
ters devoted  to  increasing  knowledge  of 
American  life. 

The  oversea  sale  of  such  agricultural 
commodities  as  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  fats  and  oils,  fruits 
and  vegetables  was  authorized  by  Public 
Law  480  5  years  ago.  More  than  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  these  products  have  been  shipped 
under  agreements  negotiated  with  35  coun- 
tries. Most  commodities  have  been  accumu- 
lated as  a  result  of  the  Government's  price 
support  program  to  aid  American  farmers. 
Although  a  substantial  amount  of  the  foreign 
currencies  earned  are  loaned  to  the  respective 
countries  for  development  projects,  the 
ag^reements  provide  that  a  large  propwrtlon 
of  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment expenses  in  each  country — construc- 
tion of  military  housing,  pay  for  U.S.  troops 
to  spend  abroad,  upkeep  costs  of  American 
Embassies,  etc. 

Eleven  countries  have  so  far  agreed  that 
some  funds  generated  by  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can surplus  from  farm  products  should  be 
spent  on  certain  educational  and  cultural 
activities  that  will  promote  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  United  States.  These  are 
only  one  facet  of  the  Government's  extensive 
and  diverse  programs  that  include  libraries, 
book  publication,  art.  music,  etc. 

BCnXIONS  POR  SCHOOLS 

Nearly  13  million  was  allocated  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  American-sponsored 
schools.  Such  Institutions  must  be  non-sec- 
tarian and  nonprofit  making.  They  cover  the 
field,  from  elementary  schools  to  colleges. 
The  purpose  In  supporting  and  expanding 
these  schools  is  to  establish  and  Improve 
institutions  where  foreign  students  can  ob- 
tain an  education  oriented  both  for  their 
own  local  needs  and  a  greater  knowledge  of 
American  life  and  culture.  Many  American 
teachers  take  a  2-year  leave  of  absence   to 


Instruct  in  these  schools  which  are  in  a  way 
demonstratl}n  centers  of  American  educa- 
tional meth<xts  In  the  broadest  sense. 

The  policy  objective  of  this  program  Is 
directed  towards  furthering  a  wider  appre- 
ciation of  American  life,  ideals  and  objec- 
tives by  educating  those  who  may  infiuence 
opinion  and  thought  in  their  countries. 

SCHOLARS   IN  GREECE   AIDED 

Robert  College  in  Istanbul,  which  has  won 
a  distinguished  academic  reputation  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  center  of  learning,  has 
received  the  largest  grant.  Ninety  percent 
of  its  1.200  students  are  Turkish.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  In  counterpart  funds 
has  been  given  out  of  a  possible  allocation 
of  $1  million  to  enable  this  Institution  to 
build  a  newly  equipped  engineering  building 
and  thus  meet  the  technical  needs  of  Middle 
East  students.  Robert  College  will  supple- 
ment these  Government  funds  by  raising 
$100,000  additional  for  engineering  purposes. 

The  equivalent  of  half  a  million  dollars 
has  been  allocated  to  three  outstanding 
American -sponsored  educational  centers  In 
Greece — Athens  College.  Anatolia  College  and 
the  American  farm  school  In  Salonika.  The 
majority  of  their  student  bodies  are  Greek 
or  foreign  nationals.  These  funds  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  three  schools  to  raise 
salaries  of  tlieir  American  teachers,  to  pro- 
vide scholarBhips  for  deserving  Greek  stu- 
dents and  to  expand  their  plant  facilities. 
The  farm  school  operates  on  the  lines  of  an 
American  agricultural  college  teaching  the 
latest  methods  in  improving  farm  produc- 
tion. 

Approximately  a  million  dollars  will  ba 
mad^  available  for  two  Institutions  In 
Italy — the  Bologna  Center  of  International 
Studies,  conducted  by  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
the  American  oversea  school  In  Rome. 

American  schools  in  Latin  America  are  im- 
portant beneficiaries  under  this  program,  in- 
cluding seven  In  Mexico,  five  In  Colombia 
and  several  in  Ecuador.  Peru  and  Brazil. 
For  example,  the  American  school  In  Quito, 
established  in  1940.  has  936  children  from 
elementary  through  12  grades  of  whom  80 
percent  are  Ecuadoreans.  Former  President 
of  Ecuador  Galo  Piaza  was  a  graduate.  This 
school  is  scheduled  to  receive  $40,000  in  local 
currency  to  expand  its  facilities  and  improve 
the  calibre  of  Its  curriculum. 

ACmiTT   IN    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Ever  since  1948  the  State  Department  has 
been  supplying  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
33  private  schools  In  Latin  America.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  impact  that  German  schools 
throughout  South  America  had  on  public 
opinion  was  deeply  impressed  on  American 
officials.  Now  the  private  American-spon- 
sored scboolE  are  regarded  as  vital  In  the 
struggle  to  counter  Communist  influence. 

This  10-year  experience  in  assisting  Latin 
American  schools  is  proving  useful  in  ex- 
panding such  operations  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  need  for  greater  American  cultural 
activity  has  been  highlighted  both  by  Vice 
President  Nixon's  recent  trip  and  con- 
versely by  the  enthusiastic  reception  given 
American  symphony  orchestras. 

The  State  Department  receives  essential 
support  in  operating  the  school  and  college 
programs  from  such  professional  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  other  technical  advisers  on  educa- 
tional curricula.  The  academic  standards  of 
the  Institutions  being  aided  meet  the  Ameri- 
can college  accreditation  requirements.  As 
a  result  many  graduates  of  these  American 
schools  overseas  attend  universities  in  this 
country. 

Another  Important  cultural  activity  finan- 
cially being  aided  by  funds  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  farm  products  is  the  cultural  center 
program  of  USIA.  These  centers,  of  which 
70  are  operating  In  Latin  America,  are  run 
by  groups  Of  distinguished  private  citizens, 
partly  nationals  of  the  country  and  partly 
resident  Amcrlc.ins. 
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The  centers  are  nonpolltlcal,  nonsec- 
tartan,  autonomoiu  liutltutlons  organized 
to  promote  closer  cultural  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  host 
country. 

Their  activities  Include  teaching  English, 
providing  library  facilities,  as  well  as  a 
conununity  building,  for  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican art,  music  and  films.  Funds  supplied 
by  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  contributions 
from  Individuals  and  business  organizations 
cover  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
establishments. 

NEW  rnVVUDlttCS   PLAKNKD 

The  local  currencies  accumulating  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
now  sufficient  so  that  plans  are  actively  un- 
derway to  improve  the  facilities  and  con- 
struct new  buildings  for  these  centers  in  the 
following  countries:  Peru,  Colombia,  Bra- 
Bll,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  France,  Greece,  Turkey, 
India,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  Burma. 
The  first  new  center  with  an  expenditure 
of  $100,000  in  counterpart  funds  will  soon 
be  under  construction  in  Peru  on  a  $60,000 
site  which  the  government  has  contributed. 

The  USIA  is  also  using  farm  surplus  funds 
to  translate,  publish  and  distribute  Ameri- 
can textbooks  for  school  and  college  use. 
These  books  are  mainly  to  be  sold  to  Minis- 
tries of  Education  and  to  students  at  prices 
low  enough  to  attract  purchases.  Initially 
this  program  will  soon  operate  in  Austria 
Colombia  and  Turkey  and  later  will  l>e  ex- 
tended to  eight  other  countries  as  diverse  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Thailand.  For  example,  in 
Austria  $75,000  in  counterpart  funds  will  be 
spent  on  the  publication  of  science  text- 
books whereas  in  Turkey  the  equivalent 
of  $10,000  will  enable  books  to  be  distributed 
mainly  for  use  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  State  Department's  academic  ex- 
change activity  also  substantially  benefits 
from  Public  Law  480  money  in  all  countries 
Where  both  programs  function.  Local  cur- 
rencies, resulting  Xrom  the  sale  of  farm  sur- 
plus, pay  the  travel  and  living  expenses  of 
visiting  American  Fulbright  professors, 
teachers,  lecturers  and  students.  In  addi- 
Uon  these  funds  defray  the  travel  cost  of 
foreign  Fulbright  fellows  visiting  the  United 
States. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  this  week  of  May  3  to 
10  inclusive  is  Soil  Stewardship  Week. 
While  we  here  are  most  often  engrossed 
with  the  economic  and  legislative  aspects 
o'  the  farm  problem,  it  is  well  that  we 
broaden  our  vision  to  consider  the  soil  it- 
self, and  man's  relationship  to  it. 

Soil  Stewardship  Week  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation Districts  and  various  national 
church  organizations  who  have  chosen 
this  as  a  time  to  observe  throughout  the 
United  States  that  "the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof"  but  that 
man  has  a  '^^acred  trust  of  responsibility 
for  its  stewardship. 

This  observance  has  been  carried  out 
since  1946,  reaching  each  year  an  ever- 
growing number  of  people  who  believe, 
with  John  Ruskin.  that  "God  has  lent  us 
the  earth  for  our  life.  It  is  a  great  entail. 
It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  as  to  us  and  we  have  no 
right,  by  anything  we  do  or  neglect,  to 
Involve  them  in  any  unnecessary  penal- 
ties, or  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit 
which  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  de- 
serve high  commendation  for  their  un- 


tiring efforts  to  build  understanding  of 
both  the  techniques  and  the  value  of  soil 
and  water  conservation.  And  our  deep 
gratitude  should  go  to  the  churches 
throughout  our  land  who  reaf&rm  the 
meaning  of  the  spiritual  link  of  man  to 
earth  that  has  been  strong  through  the 
ages. 

In  too  many  nations  of  this  world, 
hunger  and  famine  are  everpresent  reali- 
ties. Men  and  women  live  out  their  lives 
without  knowing  how  it  feels  to  have 
enough  to  eat.  Life  hangs  in  a  precari- 
ous balance  between  existence  and  star- 
vation. In  many  of  these  countries,  the 
land  was  once  bountiful.  But  unwise 
use  of  the  land  permitted  erosion  to  steal 
away  the  productive  power  of  the  soil 
and  changed  abundance  into  want. 

Those  who  live  in  cities,  and  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  consideration  of 
urban  affairs,  are  nevertheless  just  as  de- 
pendent on  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  this  country  as  were  the  first  colonists. 
AH  share  in  the  responsibility  to  pi-otect 
the  soil  which  gives  us  life,  and  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

We  here  in  this  Chamber  have  a  special 
responsibility,  for  the  decisions  we  make 
here  regai'dlng  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion Will  Shape  the  kinds  of  lives  our 
grandchildren  and  those  wh6  come  after 
will  Uve. 

"One  generation  passeth  away  and  an- 
other generation  cometh;  but  the  earth 
abideth  for  ever." 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  WEST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  recently  to  make  a 
quick  trip  through  several  of  our 
Western  States. 

Evei-y  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  western  areas  of  our  country, 
I  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
vigor  and  friendliness  of  its  people,  with 
its  determination  to  overcome  any  ob- 
stacles to  progress,  and  with  its  exempli- 
fication of  the  real  spirit  of  American 
enterprise  that  has  made  this  a  great 
country.    This  trip  was  no  exception. 

The  population  of  the  West  is  still 
soaring  by  leaps  and  bounds,  yet  its 
officialdom  is  unafraid  to  plan  boldly 
and  imaginatively  for  even  greater  prog- 
ress than  already  achieved. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with 
three  Governors,  to  at  least  talk  by  tele- 
phone with  a  fourth,  to  meet  with  many 
State  legislators,  and  to  address  briefly 
one  State  senate. 

As  a  midwesterner,  I  can  find  many 
common  bonds  with  the  people  along  our 
west  coast  and  the  western  mountain 
country.  The  pioneer  spirit  is  still  evi- 
dent— the  willingness  to  work  together 
for  progress,  to  take  a  real  sense  of  pride 
in  every  civic  development  and  achieve- 
ment. Perhaps  too  often  some  of  us 
come  to  be  too  complacent  about  the 
underlying  spirit  of  our  country.  If 
that  Is  so.  let  me  suggest  a  trip  through- 
out the  West  as  the  tonic  needed. 

I  want  my  colleagues  from  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming to  know  how  deeply  impressed  I 
was  with  the  warm  welcome  of  the  peo- 


ple In  their  States,  and  with  the  drive 
and  energy  these  western  people  are  dis- 
playing in  tackling  complex  problems 
resulting  from  their  rapid  growth. 

I  am  convinced  the  West  is  going  to 
make  Its  voice  increasingly  heard  in  na- 
tional affairs.  And  I  am  convinced,  too. 
that  the  voice  of  the  West  will  be  good 
for  the  entire  Nation — not  Just  the 
West.  For  we  need  infused  into  our  en- 
tire national  thinking  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  expansionism  that  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  West,  contrasted  with  a 
complacent  satisfaction  with  the  status 
quo  that  prevails  too  often  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


THE  AMERICAN  STUDENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  increasingly 
vital  function  of  the  American  student 
community  in  meeting  the  grave  chal- 
lenges confronting  this  country.  The 
significance  of  the  attitudes  and  activities 
of  our  student  community  has  been  mul- 
tiplied by  the  critical  impact  which  the 
attitudes  and  activities  of  students  else- 
where often  have  these  days  on  the  des- 
tiny of  their  countries. 

In  the  face  of  the  energetic  efforts  of 
the  Communists  to  gain  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  young  people  and  of  the 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  great 
emerging  areas  of  the  world,  the  uncon- 
cern of  our  students  has  seemed  dis- 
couraging at  times.  But  surely  it  is  an 
important  and  encouraging  part  of  the 
record  that,  despite  the  general  lethargy, 
the  student  leadership  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  friends  around  the 
world  have  together  been  able  to  con- 
struct an  effective  democratic  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  ideas,  the  exchange  of 
personnel,  and  the  extension  of  assist- 
ance to  oppressed  or  needy  students 
wherever  they  may  be. 

This  forum,  the  Coordinating  Secre- 
tariat of  the  International  Student  Con- 
ference, with  its  headquarters  in  Leiden. 
Holland,  could  hardly  have  survived,  let 
alone  have  made  the  great  contributions 
to  international  understanding  which 
have  marked  its  brief  existence,  without 
the  unflagging  support  of  the  American 
student  community,  expressed  through 
the  representative  American  national 
student  organization,  the  United  States 
National  Student  Association. 

But  invaluable  as  such  overall  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  the  world  stu- 
dent community  is,  it  is  not.  of  course,  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  must  also  be 
aroused  on  individual  campuses  in  this 
country  a  greater  awareness  of  America's 
problems  and  a  far  greater  interest  in 
the  problems  of  human  beings  elsewhere. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  especially 
heartening  to  see  an  issue  of  the  Am- 
herst Student,  the  weekly  newspaper 
published  by  the  students  of  Amherst 
College  in  Amherst,  Mass..  devoted  en- 
tirely to  examining  and  explaining  the 
American  educational  system  in  an  ob- 
jective and  comprehensive  manner  de- 
signed to  be  of  interest  to  the  students 
of  Moscow  University. 


This  Is  an  ambitious  project,  (me 
whose  value  as  a  means  of  opening  com- 
munication with  Russian  students  on 
problems  of  common  Interest  Is  per- 
haps equaled  only  by  its  value  in  mak- 
ing thoughtful  young  Americans  aware 
of  their  own  educational  system  and  of 
their  relationship  to  the  student  com- 
munity everywhere. 

The  project  to  exchange  college  pa- 
pers with  the  University  of  Moscow  was 
conceived  by  the  senior  board  of  the 
Amherst  Student  last  spring.  Agiee- 
ment  was  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  such  an  exchange 
with  the  University  of  Moscow,  and  the 
students  at  Amherst  then  proceeded 
with  the  not  inconsiderable  task  of  pre- 
paring their  ediuon.  This  work  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Dodyk,  the  editoi  of  the  Amherst  Stu- 
dent, a  young  man  whose  talents  and 
dedication  to  high  purpose  I  had  oc- 
casion to  appreciate  and  benefit  from 
last  simuner.  when  he  was  a  member 
of  my  staff. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  publica- 
tion a  tribute  to  the  energies  and  initia- 
tive of  Paul  Dod.vk  and  his  colleagues 
at  Amherst,  but  it  attains  a  standard 
of  jouiTialistic  excellence  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  proud.  It  is  exten- 
sive m  its  coverage,  scrupulously  honest, 
and.  overall,  an  impressive  indication  of 
the  Intelligence,  integrity,  and  concern 
for  humanity  of  American  college  stu- 
dents. One  thousand  copies  have  been 
flown  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  and 
I  think  that  if  it  is  distributed,  as  agreed, 
to  the  English-speaking  students  at  the 
university,  it  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  kind  of  better  under- 
'  standing  which  is  the  best  hope  for 
peace. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  President,  if. 
In  this  connection,  having  paid  tribute 
to  the  staff  of  the  Amherst  Student  and 
to  the  American  .student  c<Mnmunity  in 
general,  I  did  not  add  a  word  or  two  of 
tribute  to  that  stanch  little  college 
which  bears  the  proud  name  of  a  great 
English  soldier  who  fought  any  enemies 
of  his  sovereign  'who  came  within  his 
sight,  and  looked  around  for  more  when 
he  was  through."  Amherst  College  is 
now  in  its  138th  year  of  adding  luster  to 
an  already  illustrious  name;  her  intel- 
lectual excellence,  her  free  spirit,  and 
her  warm  concern  for  human  beings  has 
produced  the  kind  of  academic  atmos- 
phere and  of  concerned  citizens  of  which 
America  has  greater  need  now  than  ever 
before. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  yet  another  signifi- 
cant contribution  from  this  center  of 
significant  contributions.  I  am  sure  this 
special  edition  of  the  Amherst  Student 
will  prove  an  inspiration  for  similar  ef- 
forts in  many  other  colleges  to  reach  out 
and  come  closer  to  students  in  distant 
places. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  the  text  of  an  editorial  printed 
in  both  Russian  and  English  In  this 
special  edition.  This  editorial  explains 
clearly  and  cogently  the  impetus  behind 
the  expenditure  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  that  went  Into  the  preparation 
of  this  edition. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lIYom  the  Amiierst  Studsnt,  Jan.  29,  1959] 
Pbospicttj* 

This  Issue  of  the  Amherst  Student  has 
been  written  primarily  tor  the  English- 
speaking  students  of  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow. It  is  an  attempt  to  sketch  briefly  the 
rough  outlines  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States:  but  more  important,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  students  of  this  country 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  of  the 
Student  have  high  hopes  that  this  issue  will 
be  the  first  in  a  series  of  exchanges  through 
which  the  students  of  both  nations  may 
communicate  their  experiences  and  aspira- 
tions to  one  another. 

In  these  times  of  tension  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  so  often  seem 
perilously  close  to  a  war  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion and  co-annihllaUon,  it  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance that  whatever  differences  exist  be- 
tween the  two  nations  not  be  compounded 
by  myth  and  misunderstanding.  To  dispel 
such  myth  and  promote  genuine  under- 
standing, this  issue  of  the  Student  is  dedi- 
cat«d. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  first  of  these 
exchanges  should  be  devoted  to  education, 
the  endeavor  In  which  both  we  and  our 
counterparu   In   the  Soviet  Union  are  most 

Vitally  concerned.  If  our  treatment  of  the 
material  seems  too  general  and  our  scope 
too  comprehensive  for  readers  in  this  coun- 
try, we  ask  them  only  to  bear  In  mind  o\ir 
purpose,  in  reading  the  pages  that  follow. 


SAN   LUIS    UNIT.   CENTRAL    VALLEY 
PROJECT.  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  such  unit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  S.  44 
is  authored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Calif oi-nia  [Mr.  Engle]  and 
by  me.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  interposed  no  objection.  The  bill  is 
recommended  by  the  government  of 
California  presided  over  by  the  Hon- 
orable Edmund  G.  Brown,  a  Democrat: 
and  it  was  recommended  by  the  govern- 
ment of  California  presided  over  by  his 
predecessor.  Hon.  Goodwin  Knight,  a  Re- 
publican. Thus,  my  colleague  smd  I  are 
In  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  say 
that  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  floor 
recommended  by  all  those  agencies. 
State  and  Federal,  which  have  an  offi- 
cial interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
until  I  have  completed  my  opening  re- 
marks.   Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  shield. 

By  way  of  background.  I  may  say — 
and  I  have  said  it  bef  <H-e  in  the  Senate — 
that  in  population  California  is  now  the 
second  largest  State  among  the  49 
States.  California  has  14  million  pe<H>le. 
Our  State  is  a  semiarid  region.  New 
citizens  are  coming  to  California  at 
the  rate  of  In  excess  of  half  a  million 
a  year. 


Water  continues  to  be  our  basic  prob- 
lem. We  are  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  Con- 
gress for  the  multiplicity  of  times  when, 
imder  t^e  Constitution,  Congress  has 
acted  in  passing  reclamation  legislation 
to  help  the  people  of  California  solve 
their  water  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
before  us  now  is  of  great  importance  to 
tne  State  of  California.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  such  legislation,  designed  to 
authorize  the  San  Luis  project,  has  been 
before  the  U.S.  Senate.  Last  year.  In  the 
85th  Congress,  the  Senate  considered  a 
bill  essentially  the  same  as  S.  44,  and 
voted  its  approval. 

This  year  hearings  wer^  again  held  on 
this  proposal  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reclamation  and  Irrigation  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  It  was 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  have  been 
urging  this  legislation  for  several  years 
to  find  that  every  segment  within  the 
state  of  California  now  has  given  this 
bill  its  unequivocal  endorsement.  The 
people  from  southern  California,  the 
people  from  northern  California,  the 
State  Government  speaking  through  its 
Grovernor,   every   interested  segment  of 

our  State,  came  before  the  subcommittee 

and  gave  vigorous  endorsement  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  grateful  to  Senator 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  this  bill  both  in 
the  subc<xnmittee  and  before  the  full 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Senator  Murray,  of  Montana, 
indeed,  every  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee which  sent  the  bill  unanimously 
to  the  floor. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  before  you  en- 
visages the  construction  of  a  giant, 
2,100,000  acre-feet  storage  reservoir, 
jointly  to  be  used  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  sending  northern  surplus  water 
on  south  through  the  lower  San  Joaquin, 
and  through  the  coastp.1  counties,  and 
into  all  of  southern  California  under  a 
gigantic  State  system  paid  fcH:  by  the 
State  and  its  people;  and  used  also  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  rescuing 
500,000  acres  of  land  now  in  danger  of 
destruction  because  of  the  vanishing 
water  supply  by  adding  that  vast  area 
to  a  Federal  reclamation  project,  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

Thus,  two  systems — one  a  Federal 
project  in  being:  the  other,  a  State  inroj- 
ject  about  to  get  under  way — would  both 
be  served  at  San  Luis,  the  point  where 
they  cross — by  a  single  stCH-age  reservoir 
whose  cost  of  construction  and  op>f  ration 
would  be  shared  by  both  governments. 

The  importance  of  speedy  action  by 
Congress  at  this  time  has  been  height- 
ened by  various  developments  in  Califor- 
nia. Outstanding  is  the  fact  that  a  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  on  the  general 
routing  of  an  imagination-challenging 
aqueduct  to  carry  surplus  waters  of 
northern  California  to  the  heavily 
settled  communities  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  State. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  building  and 
operation  of  a  2,100,000-acre-feet  reser- 
voir at  the  San  Luis  site  on  the  west  side 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  store  and  fur- 
nish water  for  what  are  in  actuality  two 
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iMi  separate  projects.    These,  as  I  say,  are 

*" '  an  additional  unit  of  the  vast  Central 

Valley  project,  a  Federal  undertaking, 

and  an  integr  U  part  of  the  Feather  River 

project,  a  purely  State  enterprise. 

As  for  the  Federal  interest,  the  project 
will  serve  lands  now  completely  depend- 
ent upon  irrigation  water  pumped  from 
underground  sources.  Years  of  over- 
draft have  caused  the  groundwater  table 
to  recede  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  situ- 
ation has  become  acutely  critical  in  re- 
cent years.  The  supplemental  water 
from  this  project  would  halt  the  Inevita- 
ble abandonment  of  land  which  other- 
wise Is  liable  to  revert  to  semidesert. 
Thus,  the  Federal  imdertaking  would  be 
wholly  in  harmony  with  the  objectives 
of  our  Federal  reclamation  policy  of 
more  than  a  half  centurv,  by  assuring 
a  livelihood  for  American  families.  At 
present,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  benefited  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  San  Luis  develop- 
ment. 

Here  Is  a  unique  opportunity  for  pool- 
ing of  Federal  and  State  resources  and 
abilities.  The  San  Luis  project  would 
have  a  dual  purpose  and  the  one  suita- 
ble reservoir  site  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin  would  be  used  by  both  gov- 
ernments. State  and  Federal.  It  will  be 
an  important  link  in  the  development  of 
California,  specifically  in  sections  from 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  beyond  the  Tehachapl  Moun- 
tains south  to  the  Mexican  border. 
These  areas,  with  startling  increases  in 
population  and  Industry,  are  vitally  con- 
cemfl  with  efforts  to  transfer  excess 
water  from  the  surplus  counties  of  the 
north  to  the  critical  deficiency  communi- 
ties of  the  south  where  additional  sup- 
plies are  imperative  to  maintain  the 
present  economy,  let  alone  meet  forecast 
demands  for  greater  quantities  to  ac- 
conunodate  the  logically  anticipated 
growth. 

The  physical  plan  of  San  Luis  involves 
capturing  a  portion  of  the  winter  run- 
off which  each  year  flows  into  the  Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin  Delta  and  is 
wasted  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
water  would  be  transported  by  means  of 
the  existing  Tracy  Pumping  Plant  and 
the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  to  a  point  near  the  San 
Luis  reservoir  site.  There,  new  facili- 
ties would  be  constructed  to  lift  the 
water  to  the  reservoir  for  storage,  ulti- 
mately for  either  delivery  to  agricultur- 
al lands  of  the  siurounding  area  for  use 
during  the  irrigation  season,  or  for 
transportation  through  huge  new  aque- 
ducts to  the  residential,  industrial, 
metropolitan  and  other  areas  of  Los  An- 
geles. Orange,  Riverside.  San  Bernar- 
dino, Ventura  and  San  Diego  Counties. 
It  will  almost  double  the  utility  of  the 
existing  Delta-Mendota  canal  system  by 
providing  for  its  use  at  a  time  when 
otherwise  it  would  be  idle. 

The  California  water  plan,  with  an 
aggregate  estimated  cost  to  California 
of  nearly  $12  billion,  envisions  facilities 
basically  similar  in  design  and  location 
to  those  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  serve  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  la  essential  to  provide  a  stor- 
age and  regulating  reservoir  at  a  mid- 


way point  on  the  route  of  the  contem- 
plated interbasin  exchanges. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  effort  to  use  a 
single  reservoir  and  related  facilities 
for  discharge  of  Federal  and  State  re- 
sponsibilities can  lead  to  complications 
and  differences.  Happily,  these  have 
been  resolved  and  dissipated.  Prolonged 
conferences  and  discussions  have  hap- 
pily resulted  in  a  meeting  of  minds  and 
the  drafting  of  this  bill.  Both  State 
and  Bureau  officials  are  on  record  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  no  engineering, 
financial,  legal  or  other  obstacles  to  the 
coordination,  for  both  Federal  and  State 
piu-poses,  of  construction  and  operation 
of  the  San  Luis  project  as  contemplated 
in  S.  44. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  bill  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  bill  we  con- 
sidered last  year.  Let  me  touch  briefly 
on  the  major  differences  between  S.  44 
and  last  year's  legislation.  One  change, 
on  page  3,  line  25,  relates  to  the  cutoff 
date  for  the  agreement  to  be  entered 
Into  between  the  State  of  California  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  last 
year  provided  that  the  cutoff  date  for 
this  agreement  was  to  be  July  1,  1960. 
The  present  bill  extends  this  date  to 
January  1,  1962.  Another  substanUve 
change  to  last  years  bill  will  be  found 
on  page  2,  beginning  on  line  12.  Here 
we  have  provided  language  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  a  mandate  to  construct  the 
dam  and  reservoir  so  as  to  permit  the 
expansion  into  such  construction  of 
other  Joint-use  facilities,  subject  to  limi- 
tations and  appropriations  authorized, 
and  the  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California. 

The  purpose  of  this  language  is  to 
clarify  provisions  of  the  bill  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  integration  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  with  the  Central  Valley  project  of 
the  California  State  water  plan.  This 
arrangement  will  assure  full  protection 
for  the  Federal  investment  and  at  the 
same  time  evidence  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  California  in  the  conservation 
and  development  of  its  water  resources. 

While  there  are  other  amendments, 
they  are  largely  of  a  technical  nature. 
I  will  point  out  to  you,  however,  that  the 
bill  that  my  colleague  from  California 
and  I  have  introduced  this  year,  through 
an  inadvertence,  did  not  contain  what 
appears  in  the  printed  bill  as  section  6. 
This  section  relates  to  the  application 
of  Federal  reclamation  laws.  The  lan- 
guage in  section  6  of  the  present  bill 
is  essentially  the  same  as  section  7  of 
last  year's  bill. 

I  have  emphasized  throughout  these 
remarks  the  project  would  have  a  dual 
purpose,  carrying  out  both  a  Federal  and 
a  State  plan  and  supplying  water  for 
different  uses.  We  envisage  construc- 
tion of  a  2.100,000-acre-feet  reservoir  be- 
cause that  would  be  more  economical, 
more  practicable,  and  the  commonsense 
way  of  proceeding  to  meet  these  varying 
requirements.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
should  unequivocally  provide  that  in  one 
area  served  by  the  Federal  project.  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  will  apply,  while 
in  the  other  area,  served  by  the  Feather 
River  project,  California  law  will  apply. 
It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
Federal  acreage  limitations  will  be  en- 


forced in  the  case  of  those  benefiting 
from  the  Federal  project  in  this  joint 
venture.  It  similarly  should  unequiv- 
ocably  declare  that  Federal  laws  will  not 
in  any  way  or  manner  affect  lands  which 
may  be  supplied  from  features  which  are 
a  part  of  the  California  water  plan. 
Both  those  for  and  against  this  legisla- 
tion should  know  beyond  doubt  that  the 
project  will  handle  purely  intrastate 
waters  which  the  Creator  has  sent  to 
California,  and  that  under  the  State  sys- 
tem, these  State  waters  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  State  laws.  I  wish  it 
equally  clear  and  unmistakable  that  on 
the  lands  which  are  part  of  the  Central 
Valley  project,  the  waters  will  be  used 
pursuant  to  Federal  law.  The  fact  that 
the  same  reservoir  will  be  used  to  store 
two  categories  of  water  should  not  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  law  and 
Federal  obligations  on  persons  who  are 
beneficiaries  only  of  the  State  expendi- 
ture and  effort. 

The  bill  thoroughly  protects  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.    In  the  very 
unlikely  event  that  an  agreement  with 
California  cannot  be  reached,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  must  report  that  fact 
to  the  Congress  and  then  wait  90  days 
before  proceeding  to  construct  the  proj- 
ect according  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
specifications  and  plan.    Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  the   Secretary  initiate 
the  project  imtil  he  has  secured,  or  has 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  ability  to  se- 
cure, all  rights  to  the  use  of  water  neces- 
sary  for  successful  operation.     Further, 
the  entire  Federal  cost  of  the  project  al- 
located to  water  users  will  be  repaid  by 
them  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  50  years. 
The   bill    likewise   contains   carefully 
framed  provisions  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  California.   For  example, 
should  the  State  elect  not  to  enter  into 
the  contemplated  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent.  it  can  still  preserve  its 
interest  in  the  site  by  making  available 
to  the  Secretary  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  additional  cost  of  designing  and  con- 
structing the  dam  and  Joint-use  facili- 
ties to  permit  enlargement  at  some  sub- 
sequent date.    Thus,  the  State  will  ac- 
quire an  irrevocable  right  to  enlarge  or 
modify  tho.se  facilities  at  any  time  in  the 
future  and  a  perpetual  right  to  the  use 
of  such  additional  capacity. 

Based  on  a  State-Federal  agreement, 
the  Secretary,  as  the  bill  now  provides, 
can  either  initially  construct  the  reser- 
voir to  fuU  capacity.  2,100.000  acre-feet, 
and  to  corresponding  capacity  of  other 
Joint-use  facilities,  in  order  to  permit  im- 
mediate integration  and  coordinated  op- 
eration of  the  works,  or  he  can  construct 
them  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  but  on  a  basis  susceptible 
to  future  expansion  by  the  State  if  later 
desired. 

The  benefits  of  this  venture  should  be 
widespread.  Its  need  is  obvious  from 
reference  to  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  California  population,  industry  and 
agriculture  during  recent  years.  Prom 
a  population  of  less  than  7  mlUion  in 
1940.  we  have  more  than  double  that 
number  of  people  today.  The  State  de- 
partment of  water  resources  shows  an 
almost  unbelievable  rise  in  consimiptlon 
of  water  and  foresees  even  harder  to 
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comprehend  Increases  in  the  rest  of  the 
present  century.  The  department  re- 
ported that  back  In  1950  the  estimated 
.seasonal  shortage  of  developed  water  in 
California  was  about  2.7  million  acre- 
feet  and  by  1965  some  experts  warn  that, 
without  this  and  other  equally  vital 
undertakings,  the  overdraft  may  reach 
10  million  acre-feet  per  season. 

When  the  Ctovemor  of  California  was 
here  several  weeks  ago,  he  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  urged  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  be  passed.  I  do. 
also. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  to 
which  I  wish  to  allude.  First  of  all,  be- 
fore the  committee,  interested  citizens 
who  represented  the  areas  In  my  State 
covered  by  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara, 
San  Benito.  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  an  additional  source 
of  surplus  water  for  the  people  who  are 
moving  into  those  areci«  and  who  will 
need  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  glad  to  say. 
contains  the  following  section: 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
Central  Valley  project  service,  by  way  of  tbe 
Pacheco  Tunnel  route,  to  lands  and  munlci- 
paliUes  in  Santa  Clara.  San  Benito,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties:  Provided, 
That  construction  of  the  works  to  provide 
such  service  shall  not  be  tindertaken  until  a 
report  demonstrating  ttaelr  physical  and  eco- 
nomic fea«lbiUty  has  been  completed,  re- 
viewed by  the  State,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  by  the  Congress,  and  In  no 
event  prior  to  July  1.  1904,  unlesa,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Call- 
lomla  shall  have  notified  the  Secretary  that 
the  State  approves  the  construction  of  such 
works  by  the  United  States. 

Thus,  were  the  bill  to  become  law,  as  I 
devoutly  hope  it  will.  Congress  would 
have  an  additional  responsibility  to  dis- 
charge under  the  section  I  liave  just 
read.  But  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the 
one  apprehension,  about  which  I  very 
much  regret  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues 
have  spoken  to  me.  concerns  another  sec- 
tion. I  want  to  try  to  meet  any  objec- 
tion head  on.  if  I  can,  and  to  spread  the 
facts  on  the  Record  now. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  every  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  to 
have  the  Federal  reclamation  law  apply 
completely  to  every  drop  of  water  which 
goes  Into  the  San  Luis  Dam  and  which 
thereafter  is  to  be  used  on  properties 
lying  within  the  expanded  Federal  rec- 
lamation area.  There  is  every  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  this 
measure  that  the  water  for  storage  in 
this  reservoir  which  is  to  be  used  by  the 
State  of  California  In  the  State  system, 
paid  for  by  the  people  of  California. 
and  almost  completely  to  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  shall  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
by  the  law  of  the  State  of  California 
alone. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a 
proposal  for  a  joint-use  reservoir  utiliz- 
ing the  only  area  in  the  mountains  of 
my  State  which  Is  suitable  for  a  great 
2-million-acre  dam  by  means  of  which 
Federal  benefits  imder  Federal  recla- 
mation law  will  fiow  to  farmers  in  a 
Federal  area,  and  by  means  of  which 
benefits  to  the  people  of  my  State  who 


will  need  water  will  be  received  from 
the  waters  stored  in  the  dam  which 
feeds  the  State  system. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  Just  that,  in 
such  a  situation.  State  law.  and  State 
law  alone,  shall  govern?  I  think  so; 
and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  have 
particularly  provided  in  section  6(a) : 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  shall  not  be  appUcable  to  water  de- 
Uverlea  or  to  the  uae  of  drainage  facilities 
serving  lands  under  contract  with  the  State 
to  receive  a  water  supply,  outside  of  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  described 
in  the  repKjrt  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  entitled  '"San  Luis  Unit.  Central 
Valley  Project",  dated  December  17,  1956. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  two  dam- 
sites  at  San  Luis,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  proceed  to  build  one  dam 
to  serve  the  Federal  reclamation  area; 
and  the  State  of  California  could  pro- 
ceed to  build  a  dam  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  it,  and  to  have  pass  through 
the  latter  dam  waters  serving  the  State 
system  only.  But  how  ridiculous  and 
how  economically  unfeasible  such  an 
arrangement  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  California  that  one  reser- 
voir be  constructed  jointly  at  the  one 
site  the  Creator  has  made  available,  and 
that  it  be  used  in  a  joint  capacity?  I 
think  so.  So  does  my  colleague.  So 
does  the  Governor  of  California.  So 
does  every  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs — 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  which  should  be 
passed  this  year  by  the  Senate,  as  it  was 
passed  last  time,  and  this  year  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
85th  Congress  the  Senate  pstssed  pro- 
posed legislation  virtually  identical  in 
substance  with  the  bill  which  now  is  be- 
fore us.  So  most  Senators  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  the  San 
Luis  project. 

Furthermore,  I  may  say  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI,  has  made 
an  excellent  explanation  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  corresponding  bill  was  co- 
authored  by  the  present  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel]  and  by 
my  predecessor,  who  then  was  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Knowland,  then 
the  senior  Senator  from  California.  So 
little  can  be  added  to  the  information 
my  colleagues  already  have  with  respect 
to  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  wish  to  empha- 
size only  two  or  three  points,  which,  al- 
though not  new,  are  important,  and 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  coimection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  President,  this 
project  is  a  "rescue"  project,  not  a  new 
development.  Almost  no  new  land  will 
be  brought  into  agricultural  production. 
The  service  area  of  the  Federal  San  Luis 
unit  already  is  almost  fully  irrigated 
from  ground  water  pumped  from  deep 
wells  which  are  almost  as  deep  and  as 
expensive  as  some  oil  wells.    These  tube 


wells  go  down  from  600  feet  to  more  than 
2,000  feet.  They  cost  approximately 
$75,000  to  drill— each. 

I  can  remanber  when  we  thought  a 
ranch  which  cost  $75,000  was  a  good- 
sized  ranch  and  an  expensive  one.  The 
water  pumped  from  these  depths  costs 
$20  or  more  an  acre-foot.  But  the 
worst  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
water  is  giving  out;  the  water  table  is 
sinking  lower  and  lower  each  year,  be- 
cause the  required  draft  on  this  sub- 
terranean supply  is  so  much  greater 
than  its  annual  natural  replenishment. 
The  figures  shown  by  hydrologic  studies 
are  in  the  order  of  1  million  or  more 
acre-feet  of  annual  use,  as  sigainst  220,- 
000  acre-feet  of  annual  replenishment. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  sustain  a 
developed  and  highly  productive  agri- 
cultural economy,  this  ground  water  is 
being  "mined"  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion; and  we  are,  in  effect,  consuming 
a  capital  resource.  That  is  why  I  call 
the  San  Luis  project  a  "rescue"  project. 
It  is  a  project  to  save  good  cropland 
from  returning  to  sagebrush  and  sand. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  p>oint  out  that  the  San  Luis  project 
will  not  swld  to  price-supported  agricul- 
tural production.  Now  that  we  have 
huge  agricultural  surpluses,  I  think  that 
is  an  important  point,  because  it  would 
not  make  sense  to  develop  any  agricul- 
tural production  which  would  be  added 
to  the  existing  surpluses.  No  corn,  no 
tobacco,  no  rice,  and  no  peanuts  are 
grown  in  the  service  area.  The  cotton 
grown  there  is  the  long-staple  variety 
which  is  not  competitive  with  southern 
cotton;  and  in  any  event  the  cotton 
acreage  will  not  be  increased  by  this 
reclamation  project. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  cotton  acreage 
will  decline,  because  with  an  assured 
water  supply,  the  trend  will  be  toward 
high  value  speciality  crops  and  toward 
smaller  farms,  which  are  not  typical  of 
large-scale  cotton  production. 

As  for  the  wheat  which  now  is  grown 
In  the  area,  it  will  disappear  entirely 
under  full  irrigation,  in  favor  of  alfalfa, 
vegetables,  fruits,  melons,  and  similar 
crop  versatility.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  every  time  we  have  added 
water  to  the  farms  in  the  Western  States 
we  have  decreased  the  size  of  the  farms, 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  family- 
sized  farms,  we  have  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  diversified  farming,  and  we  have 
moved  away  from  large-scale  farming. 

Another  significant  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  farmers  of  San  Luis  will 
pay  for  this  project  virtually  100  percent. 
The  San  Luis  costs  are  allocated  almost 
entirely  to  irrigation,  except  for  a  little 
which  is  allocated  to  municipal  water 
supply,  plus  a  small  item  of  $100,000 
which  is  allocated  to  recreation.  No 
part  of  the  cost  is  allocated  to  fiood  con- 
trol or  to  electric  power.  Except  for  the 
recreation  item  costing  $100,000,  the  full 
cost  of  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 
water  users  under  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
item  for  recreation — an  it«n  in  the 
amoimt  of  $100,000 — let  me  say  that  the 
cost  of  recreation  faciliUes  on  these  great 
lakes  in  California  should  not  be  charged 
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to  the  farmers.  The  irrigators  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  recreational  facilities 
on  these  grreat  projects.  Such  recrea- 
tional facilities  benefit  the  city  dwellers 
and  others  who,  on  weekends  and  at 
other  times,  enjoy  those  water  resources. 
In  some  instances,  on  the  man-made 
lakes  in  California,  there  are  as  many 
as  35.000  persons  on  a  weekend.  They 
enjoy  those  facilities.  The  Government 
has  erected  them.  In  my  opinion,  the 
expenditure  of  $100,000.  nonreimbursa- 
ble, for  recreational  facilities  is  justified, 
because  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
irrigators.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  require  that  the  irrigators  pay  the 
cost  of  recreational  facilities  which  are 
used  by  others. 

Finally,  as  the  Governor  of  California 
emphasized  at  the  committee  hearings 
on  Senate  bill  44,  the  State  of  California 
.  Is  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  solve 
Its  own  critical  water  problem.  My  col- 
league already  has  referred  to  this  effort. 
The  Federal  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
overall  State  water  plan  which  the 
State  is  prepared  to  commence  with  ex- 
penditures of  more  than  $1  billion  of  its 
own  money  in  the  next  few  years.  For 
.  the  joint-use  facilities  of  San  Luis  alone, 
under  the  cooperative  Federal-State 
plan  proposed  in  Senate  bill  44.  the 
State's  share  of  San  Luis  construction 
is  estimated  at  $240  million,  and  the 
Federal  share  at  $160  million.  The  San 
Luis  reservoir  and  other  joint-use  facil- 
ities, whether  constructed  initially  only 
to  serve  the  Federal  project,  or  whether 
built  to  enlarged  capacity  to  serve  both 
projects,  will  be  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  part  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  under  agreement  with  the 
State. 

To  avoid  any  possible  confusion,  let 
me  summarize  the  cost  figures  again: 
The  Federal  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
$290,430,000,  which  is  the  top  limit  of 
Federal  expenditure  authorized  by  this 
bill. 

Of  that  total,  about  $160  million  is 
for  works  that  may  be  utilized  also  by 
the  State  of  California  as  a  link  in  its 
great    conveyance    system    to    transfer 
Feather  River  water  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia.   Upon  execution  of  the  Federal- 
State  agreement  contemplated  by  S.  44. 
the  State  will  contribute  approximately 
$240  million  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  en- 
larged capacities  that  will  be  required 
in  the   San  Luis  Reservoir  and   other 
Joint-use  facilities  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  both  the  Federal  and 
State  projects.     Then,  in  addition,  the 
State    will    spend    approximately    $420 
million  on  the  Oroville  Dam  and  power- 
plants  on  the  Feather  River,  plus  an- 
other billion  dollars  in  excess  of  its  San 
Luis    contribution    to    convey    Feather 
River  water  from  the  delta  to  southern 
California.    The  ultimate  cost  of  the  en- 
tire State  water  plan  is  presently  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $11  billion— the  fig- 
ure   mentioned    by    my    colleague,    the 
senior  Senator  from  California. 

As  Governor  Brown  said  in  his  testi- 
mony on  S.  44.  "No  State  ever  has 
made  a  comparable  proposal."    Indeed, 


the  Federal  San  Luis  imlt  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  Is  but  a  small  part  of 
a  tremendous  self-help  program  of  the 
State  of  California  in  which  this  Federal 
project  will  be  integrated  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both.  Here  is  an  ideal  coop- 
erative arrangement  between  the  two 
levels  of  government  that  is  an  espe- 
cially good  reclamation  bargain  for  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  a  good  program 
for  the  needed  water  development  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  thereafter  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any  other 
Senator  would  have  a  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
any  amendment  would  be  in  order, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  it  be  in  order  thereafter  to  offer 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows  : 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  name  "Cali- 
fornia," to  Insert  "hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area";  on 
page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word  "works",  to  in- 
sert "of  the  San  LuU  unit";  in  line  13,  after 
the  name   "San  Luis  Canal",  to  strike  out 
"Those  joint  use  facUlUes  may  be  construct- 
ed  to   permit   future   expansion,    and    upon 
agreement  by  the  State  or  some  other  public 
agency  to  equitably  share  the  costs  as  later 
provided  In  this  Act,  shall  either  be  so  con- 
strticted  or"  and  Insert  "The  joint-use  facili- 
ties consisting  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  shall 
be  constructed,  and  other  Jolnt-xise  facilities 
may  be  constructed  so  as  to  permit  future 
expansion:    or   the   joint-use   facilities";    in 
line  23,  after  the  word  "area",  to  Insert  "as 
hereinafter  provided";    on  page  3,   line    14. 
after   the  name  "San  Luis  unit",   to  strike' 
out  "or  has  otherwise  made   provision,   In 
accordance  with  section  4  of  this  Act,  for 
meeting   the   drainage   requirements   of   the 
San  Luis  unit"  and  Insert  "or  has  made  pro- 
vUlon  for  constructing  the  San  Luis  inter- 
ceptor drain  to  the  delU  designed  to  meet 
the  drainage  requirements  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  as  generally  outlined  In  San  Luis  project 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  May 
1955,  as  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior,    December    17, 
1956.";    on   page  4,   line   3,  after    the   word 
"the",  to  Insert  "Federal";   In  line  4,  after 
the  name  "San  Luis",  to  insert  "unit";    in 
line  11,  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out 
"July  1,  I960"  and  Insert  "January  1.  1962"; 
on  page  5.  line  10,  after  the  word  "State",  to 
Insert   "shall   agree   equitably   to   share   the 
total  cost  of  constructing  the  jolnt-iise  fa- 
cilities and  as  a  part  of  Its  share";  in  line 
20,    after    the    word    "Interfere",    to    Insert 
"unduly":  on  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
17,   to  strike   out   "appropriate"   and    Insert 
"equitable";  on  page  7,  line  9.  after  the  word 
"Interfere",  to  insert  "unduly";   in  line  13. 
after  the  word  "an",  to  strike  out  "appro- 
priate" and   Insert  "equitable":    on   page  8, 
line  15,  after  the  word  "the",  to  Insert  "Fed- 
eral";  on  page  9.  line   16,  after  "(60  SUt 
1080.  16  U.S.C.  662)".  to  Insert  "as  amended": 
on  page  10.  after  line  21,  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sic.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
water  deliveries  or  to  the  use  of  drainage  fa- 
culties serving  lands  under  contract  with  the 


State  to  receive  a  water  supply,  outside  of 
the  Federal  San  LuU  unit  service  area  de- 
scribed In  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  entitled  'San  Luis  Unit,  Central 
Valley  Project.'  dated  December  17,  1956. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide Central  Valley  pxroject  service,  by  way 
of  the  Pacheco  Tunnel  route,  to  lands  and 
munlcli>alltle8  In  Santa  Clara.  San  Benito. 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties:  Pro- 
vided, That  construction  of  the  works  to  pro- 
vide such  service  shall  not  be  undertaken 
until  a  report  demonstrating  their  physical 
and  economic  feasibility  has  been  completed, 
reviewed  by  the  State,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  by  the  Congress,  and  In  no 
event  prior  to  July  1,  1964,  unless.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  have  notified  the  Secretary  that 
the  State  approves  the  construction  of  such 
works  by  the  United  States." 

And,  on  page  11.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
16.  to  change  the  section  number  from  "6"  to 
"7";   so  as   to  make  the  bill  read; 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  furnishing  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  approximately  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  In  Merced.  Fresno,  and 
Kings   Counties,   California,    hereinafter   re- 
ferred to  as  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service 
area,  and  as  incidents  thereto  of  furnishing 
water  for  municipal  and  domestic  use  and 
providing   recreation   and    fl^h    and    wildlife 
benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)   Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  San  Luis  unit  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  project.     The  principal  engi- 
neering features  of  said  imlt  shall  be  a  dam 
and  reservoir  at  or  near  the  San  Luis  site, 
a  forebay  and  afterbay.  the  San  Luis  Canal, 
the    Pleasant    Valley    Canal,    and    necessary 
pumping  plants,  distribution  systems,  drains, 
channels,  levees,  fiood  wcwks,  and  related  fa- 
cilities.    The  works  of   the   San  Luis  unit 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Joint-use  facili- 
ties)   for  joint  use  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State) 
shall  be  the  dam  and  reservoir  at  or  near  the 
San  Luis  site,  forebay  and  afterbay.  pump- 
ing plants,  and   the  San  Luis  Canal.     The 
Joint-use    facilities    consisting    of    the    dam 
and  reservoir  shall  be  constructed,  and  other 
Joint-use   facilities  may   be  constructed   so 
as  to  permit  future  expansion;  or  the  joint- 
use  facilities  shall  be  constructed  initially 
to  the  capacities  necessary  to  serve  both  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  and  the 
State's  service  area  as  hereinafter  provided. 
In  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
the   Scui   Luis   unit,   the   Secretary   shall    be 
governed    by    the   Federal    reclamation    laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) except  so  far  as  the  provisions  thereof  are 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.    Construction  of 
the  San  Luis  unit  shall  not  be  commenced 
until  the  Secretary  has  (1)  secured,  or  has 
satisfactory  assurance  of  his  ability  to  secure, 
all  rights  to  the  use  of  water  which  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  unit 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act. 
and  (2)  received  satisfactory  assurance  from 
the  State  of  California  that   it  will  make 
provision  for  a  master  drainage  outlet  and 
disposal  channel  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
as  generally  outlined  in  the  California  water 
plan.  Bulletin  Numbered  3,  of  the  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  which  wHl 
adequately  serve,   by  connection   therewith, 
the  drainage  system  for  the  San  Luis  unit  or 
has  made  provision  for  constructing  the  San 
Luis  Interceptor  drain  to  the  delta  designed 
to  meet   the  drainage   requirements    of    the 
San  Luis  unit  as  generally  outlined  in  Ban 
Luis  project  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  May  1955.  as  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the   Interior. 
December   17.   1956. 
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"Swc.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  providing  for  coordinated  opera- 
tion of  the  San  Luis  unit,  including  the 
Joint-use  facilities,  in  order  that  the  State 
may.  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  de- 
liver water  in  service  areas  outside  the  Fed- 
eral San  Luis  unit  service  area  as  described 
In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, entitled  "San  Luis  Unit,  Central  Val- 
ley Project."  dated  December  17,  1956.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  commence  construction 
of  the  San  Luis  unit,  except  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  and  specifications  and  other 
preliminary  work,  until  the  execution  of 
such  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State,  but  if  such  an  agree- 
ment has  not  been  executed  by  January  1. 
1963,  and  if.  after  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  deter-, 
mines  that  the  prospects  of  reaching  accord 
on  the  terms  thereof  are  not  reasonably  firm, 
he  may  proceed  to  construct  and  oi>erate 
the  San  Luis  unit  in  accordance  with  section 
1  of  this  Act:  Prorided,  That,  If  the  Secre- 
tary so  determines,  he  shall  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress  and  shall  not  commence  con- 
struction for  ninety  calendar  days  from  the 
date  of  his  report  (which  ninety  days,  how- 
ever, shall  not  Include  days  on  which  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days) .  In  considering  the 
prospects  of  reaching  accord  on  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  Secretary  shall  give 
substantial  weight  to  any  relevant  affirmative 
action  theretofore  taken  by  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  enactment  of  State  legislation 
authorizing  the  State  to  acquire  and  con- 
vey to  the  United  States  title  to  lands  to  be 
used  for  the  San  Luis  unit  or  assistance 
given  by  It  in  financing  Federal  design  and 
construction  of  the  unit.  The  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  section  shall  not.  except 
as  Is  otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  be 
construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  exercise 
by  blm  of  the  authority  conferred  in  section 

1  of  this  Act.  but  if  the  State  shall  agree 
equitably  to  share  the  total  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Joint-use  facilities  and  as  a 
part  of  Its  share  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  designing  and  constructing  the 
joint-use  facilities  so  as  to  permit  enlarge- 
ment, it  shall  have  an  Irrevocable  right  to 
enlarge  or  modify  such  facilities  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  and  a  perpetual  right  to  the 
use  of  such  additional  capacity:  Provided, 
That  the  performance  of  such  work  by  the 
State,  after  approval  of  Its  plans  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere unduly  with  the  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
right  may  be  relinquished  by  the  State  at 
any  time  at  Its  option. 

"Sbc.  3.  The  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  referred  to  in  section 

2  of  this  Act  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  that — 

"(a)  the  Joint  use  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  such  capacities 
and  In  such  manner  as  to  permit  either  (I) 
Immediate  integration  and  coordinated 
operation  with  the  State's  water  projects  by 
providing,  among  other  things,  a  capacity 
In  San  Luis  Reservoir  of  approximately  two 
million  one  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  and 
corresponding  capacities  in  the  other  Joint- 
use  facilities  or  (11)  such  subsequent  en- 
largement or  other  modification  as  may  be 
required  for  integration  and  coordinated 
operation  therewith; 

"(b)  the  State  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  during  the  construction  period 
sufficient  ftinds  to  pay  an  equitable  share  <^ 
the  construction  costs  of  any  facilities  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  provided  in  para- 


graph (a)  above.  The  State  contribution 
shall  be  made  in  annual  installments,  each 
of  which  bears  approximately  the  same 
ratio  to  total  expenditures  diu-ing  that  year 
as  the  total  of  the  State's  share  bears  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  facilities;  the  State  may 
make  advances  to  the  United  States  In  order 
to  maintain  a  timely  construction  schedule 
of  the  Joint  use  facilities  and  the  works  of 
the  San  Luis  unit  to  be  used  by  the  State 
and  the  United  States: 

"(c)  the  State  may  at  any  time  after  ap- 
proval of  its  plans  by  the  Secretary  and  at 
Its  own  expense  enlarge  or  modify  San  Luis 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  other  facilities  to 
be  used  Jointly  by  the  State  and  the  United 
States,  but  the  performance  of  such  work 
shall  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to  Interfere 
unduly  with  the  operation  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  1 
of  this  Act: 

"(d)  the  United  SUtes  and  the  State  shall 
each  pay  annually  an  equitable  share  of  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacenaent 
costs  of  the  Joint  use  facilities: 

"(e)  promptly  after  execution  of  this 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  said  agreement, 
the  State  shall  convey  to  the  United  States 
title  to  any  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  which  It  then  owns  and  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  Joint  use  facilities.  The  State 
shall  be  given  credit  for  the  costs  of  these 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  toward 
its  share  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  Joint 
use  facilities.  The  State  shall  likewise  be 
given  credit  for  any  funds  advanced  by  It 
to  the  Secretary  for  preparation  of  designs 
and  specifications  or  for  any  other  work  in 
connection  with  the  Joint  use  facilities: 

"(f)  the  rights  to  the  use  of  capacities 
of  the  Joint  use  facilities  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  shall  be  allocated  to  the  United  States 
and  the  State,  respectively.  In  such  manner 
as  mny  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  restricted  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  right  so  allocated,  which  shall 
be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  1  of  this  Act  and  which  shall  extend 
throughout  the  repa3rment  period  and  so 
long  thereafter  as  title  to  the  works  remains 
in  the  United  States.  The  State  shall  not 
be  restricted  In  the  exercise  of  Its  allocated 
right  to  the  use  of  the  capacities  of  the  Joint 
use  facilities  for  water  service  outside  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area. 

"(g)  the  Secretary  may  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  any  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit  which  are 
used  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
State  at  such  time  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State: 

"(h)  notwithstanding  transfer  of  title  or 
the  care,  opyeratlon,  and  maintenance  of  any 
works  to  the  State,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
any  organization  which  has  theretofore  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
for  a  water  supply  through  the  works  of  the 
San  Luis  unit.  Including  Joint  use  facilities, 
shall  continue  to  have  and  to  enjoy  the  same 
rights  which  It  would  have  had  under  Its 
contract  with  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1956  (70  Stat.  483,  43  U.S.C. 
485h-l),  In  the  absence  of  such  transfer, 
and  its  enjoyment  of  such  rights  shall  be 
without  added  cost  or  other  detriment  aris- 
ing from  such  transfer: 

"(1)  if  a  nonreimbursable  allocation  to 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  has  been  made  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1080,  16  U.S.C.  662),  as  amended,  the 
featvu-es  of  the  unit  to  which  such  alloca- 
tion is  attributable  shall,  notwithstanding 
transfer  of  title  or  of  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  to  the  State,  be  operated  and 
maintained  In  such  wise  as  to  retain  the 
bases   upon   which   such    allocation    is   pre- 


mised and,  upon  faUure  so  to  operate  and 
maintain  those  features,  the  amount  allo- 
cated thereto  shall  become  a  reimbursable 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

"Sec.  4.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  a  drainage  system  for  the  San 
Luis  unit,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  per- 
mit the  use  thereof  by  other  parties  under 
contracts  conforming  generally  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  with 
respect  to  Irrigation  repa3rment  or  service 
contracts  and  is  further  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  and  participate  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  drainage  facilities  de- 
signed to  serve  the  general  area  of  which 
the  lands  to  be  served  by  the  San  Luis  unit 
are  a  part,  to  the  extent  the  works  author- 
ized In  section  1  of  this  Act  contribute  to 
drainage  requirements  of  said  area.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  Irrigation  fstcUltles  of  the  San 
Luis  unit,  including  its  facilities  for  sup- 
plying pumping  energy,  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  February  21,  1911  (36  Stat.  925,  43  U.S.C. 
523). 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
connection  with  the  San  Luis  unit,  to  con- 
struct minimum  basic  public  recreational 
facilities  and  to  arrange  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  same  by  the  State 
or  an  appropriate  local  agency  or  organiza- 
tion. The  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  be 
uonreturnable  and  nonreimbursable  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  water  deliveries  or  to  the  tise  of 
drainage  facilities  serving  lands  under  con- 
tract with  the  State  to  receive  a  water  sup- 
ply, outside  of  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit 
service  area  described  In  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  entitled  "San 
Luis  Unit,  Central  Valley  Project,'  dated  De- 
cember  17,   1956. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide Central  Valley  project  service,  by  way 
of  the  Pacheco  Tunnel  route,  to  lands  and 
municipalities  in  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties:  Pro- 
vided, That  construction  of  the  works  to 
provide  such  service  shall  not  be  under- 
taken until  a  report  demonstrating  their 
physical  and  economic  feasibility  has  been 
completed,  reviewed  by  the  State,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  no  event  prior  to  July  1,  1964, 
unless,  in  the  meantime,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California  shall  have  notified 
the  Secretary  that  the  State  approves  the 
construction  of  such  works  by  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
of  the  San  Luis  unit,  including  Joint  use 
facilities,  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than 
distribution  systems  and  drains,  the  sum  of 
$290,430,000,  plus  such  additional  amount,  if 
any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes 
in  costs  of  construction  of  the  types  involved 
in  the  San  Luis  unit  as  shown  by  engineer- 
ing indexes.  There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  in  addition  thereto,  such 
amounts  as  are  required  (a)  for  construc- 
tion of  such  distribution  systems  and  drains 
as  are  not  constructed  by  local  interests,  and 
(b)  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
unit.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  State  under  this  Act  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  same  accounts  as  moneys  ap- 
propriated hereunder  and  shall  be  available, 
without  further  appropriation,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  evident  the 
Senate  will  not  be  ready  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  this  evening.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
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on  the  measure  on  Thursday.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  on 
Thursday.  1  hour  be  allocated  to  the 
bill,  30  minutes  to  a  side:  and  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  offered  thereto. 
15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  other  Senators,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  6(a) 
from  the  bill.  I  regard  that  section, 
which  waives  the  160-acre  limitation  of 
reclamation  law  on  so-called  State  serv- 
ice land,  as  the  crucial  part  of  the  bill. 
If  the  amendment  were  to  carry, 
namely.  If  we  were  to  strike  out  section 
6(a)  from  the  bill.  I  personally  would 
vote  for  the  bill.  If  the  section  is  not 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  regard  the  debate  on  section  6(a) 
as  of  equal  importance  with  debate  on 
the  bill  Itself,  I  ask  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  be  modified  so 
that  we  may  have  an  hour  upon  the 
amendment  dealing  with  section  6(a), 
as  well  as  1  hour  on  final  passage  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
an  amendment  to  offer.  Are  there 
others  to  be  offered? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  not  only  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, but  on  behalf  of  the  senior  and 
Junior  Senators  from  Oregon  [Mr, 
Morse  and  Mr.  Neubercer], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  is  the  only  amendment 
which  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  just  now.  I  think  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  progress  which  will  be  made 
on  Thursday.  I  want  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  try  to  make  this  water  available 
to  the  people  of  California,  subject  to  the 
protection  of  some  historic  criteria. 

I  appreciate  the  superiority  of  my  dear 
friend  from  Illinois  in  being  able  to 
speak  on  such  a  complicated  matter  as 
this  as  briefly  as  he  has  suggested  in  the 
unanimom  consent  agreement:  but  It  is 
beyond  my  power  of  accomplishment. 
Therefore.  I  could  not  accept  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  suggests.  I  may 
say  to  him  it  is  my  honest  judgment  that 
action  on  the  bill  will  be  completed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  if  no  unanimous  consent 
agreement  Is  offered.  I  think  time  will 
be  saved  without  any  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement.  However,  I  am  willing 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  a  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
but  it  would  have  to  provide  for  2  hours 
on  an  amendment,  1  hour  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  immediately 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  Thursday  2  hours  be  set  aside  for 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment,  1 
hour  on  the  bUl.  and  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  a  vote. 


Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  accept  that  particular  formula  as 
a  part  of  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. It  protects  those  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  Douglas-Morse-Neuberger 
amendment,  but  it  does  not  state  what 
the  period  of  time  on  any  other  amend- 
ment shall  be.  As  to  the  latter,  I  think 
a  shorter  period  of  time  could  be  agreed 
upon.  Possibly  the  original  projxxsal  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  of  30  minutes 
to  a  side  on  any  other  amendment  might 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  gradually  being  whittled  down.  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  acting 
majority  leader.  Can  he  tell  me  to  what 
time  Order  No.  142,  Senate  bill  72,  went 
over?  Will  that  bill  be  considered  prior 
to  the  time  the  Senator  has  mentioned? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  has  been 
held  over  temporarily,  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jections raised  and  the  strong  possibility 
that  no  final  action  could  be  taken.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  per- 
haps in  the  meantime  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  can  speed  up  its  recom- 
mendation, and  the  same  statement  ap- 
plies to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson ] 
can  be  present  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Since  the  last  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  I  had  the  committee  staff 
obtain  a  report  which  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  have  it  now  and 
will  be  ready  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  get 
that  measure  up  for  consideration  later 
this  week. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  will  show.  I  believe,  that  the  Na- 
tion has  expended  to  date  nearly  $750 
million  upon  dams  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems of  the  Central  Valley.  These  have 
been  national  expenditures  financed 
through  taxes  borne  by  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  including  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
west and  of  those  areas  where  there  is 
and  will  be  direct  competition  with  the 
products  grown  in  the  Irrigated  regions 
of  the  Central  Valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  this  region,  since  I  have  traveled 
through  it  by  auto  and  have  inspected 
some  of  the  farms.  I  have  acquainted 
myself  over  the  years  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  and  the  water  problems 
of  the  area. 

It  is  now  proposed  directly  in  the  bill 
imder  consideration  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  added  $290  million  for 
the  main  supply  facilities  of  the  San  Luis 
project.  The  report,  on  page  10.  specifi- 
cally states  that  another  $190  million 
will  be  needed  to  provide  distribution 
systems,  drains,  and  deep  wells.  An  ad- 
ditional appropriation  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose.  In  all  probability,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  an  added  expenditure 
of  very  close  to  $500  million  from  the 


National  Government,  or  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $1V4  billion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  the  record  will 
be  crystal  clear.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  places  a  $290,- 
430,000  ceiling  on  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true  of  the 
dollar  sums  specifically  mentioned  m  the 
bill.  But  I  would  invite  my  good  friend 
from  California  to  direct  his  attention  to 
line  23  and  following  on  page  11  of  the 
bill.    I  read  those  lines : 

There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, ill  addition  thereto,  such  amounts  as 
are  required  (a)  for  construction  of  such 
distribution  systems  and  drains  as  are  not 
constructed  by  local  Interesta,  and  (b)  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  good  friend 
also  to  the  passage  in  the  report  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  which  states: 

In  addition  to  the  main  water  supply  fea- 
tures the  San  Luis  area  would  require  distri- 
bution systems,  drains,  and  some  deep  wells. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  the  con- 
struction features  referred  to  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  I  have  just  cov- 
ered. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  $192.- 
650,000. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  I  may.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  read  the  next  sen- 
tence immediately  after  the  point  where 
the  Senator  concluded: 

The  local  districts  could  finance  and  con- 
struct these  works  by  themselves,  or  request 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    It  continues: 

In  the  latter  event  repayment  for  these 
works  In  40  years  would  be  required. 

I  Wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinoi* 
that  under  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  questions  as  to  those  surface  distribu- 
tion systems,  when  they  arise,  will  arise 
in  the  background  of  what  Congress  then 
determines  to  do  with  respect  to  Federal 
participation  or  the  question  of  whether 
the  local  conservancy  districts  them- 
selves should  undertake  the  cost  of  con- 
structing them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  again  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  friend  to  the  phrase  in  the 
report  that  the  local  districts  could  re- 
quest the  Federal  Government  to  do  this 
work.  The  bill  then  specifically  author- 
izes, in  lines  24  and  25,  page  11.  Federal 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
such  distribution  systems  and  drains,  so 
that  there  is  authorization  for  an  added 
appropriation  for  the  distribution  system 
Included  in  the  bill  if  the  localities  re- 
quest it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant for  the  legislative  history  and 
for  future  reference  that  we  emphasize 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
now  making.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  fact  thai,  on  page  11, 
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beginning  on  line  22,  the  bill  in  effect 
provides  for  an  amount  over  and  above 
$290,430,000.  It  provides  for  such  funds 
as  the  Congress  may  in  the  future  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated.  For  what? 
It  is  "for  construction  of  such  distribu- 
tion systems  and  drains  as  are  not  con- 
structed by  local  interests."  What  that 
might  amount  to.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  testify  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  testified  that  its  cost  would 
be  about  $190  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  going  to  say,  we 
know  it  will  be  a  "pretty  penny."  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  controlling  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  future  unaccount- 
able-for  costs  imbedded  in  the  bill. 

I  want  my  friends  from  California  to 
know  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon — and  I  am  sure 
this  would  be  true  of  my  colleague  and 
also  the  Senator  from  Illinois — will  vote 
for  it  when  the  matter  is  brought  for- 
ward at  a  later  time,  with  supporting  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  building  of  distribu- 
tion systems  and  drains  not  constructed 
by  the  local  interests,  for  which  authori- 
zation might  be  asked.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  have  our  votes,  because  we 
have  been  supporting  this  kind  of  wat«r 
resources  development  time  and  time 
again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  language  I  have 
read  is  controlling  and  is  not  In  any  way 
limited  by  what  appears  In  subsection 
(b),  which  is  "for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  unit." 

Appropriations  could  be  provided  for 
that  purpose,  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  In  addition 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  7. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes:  that  is  in  addlUon 
to  subsection  (a). 

There  is  Involved  what  I  think  is  a 
sort  of  Implied  commitment  on  my  part 
as  an  individual  Senator,  I  speak  only 
for  myself,  but  I  think  if  I  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  with  this  language  in 
it,  by  Implication,  at  least,  I  shall  be 
saying  to  the  people  of  California,  "I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  in  the 
future,  when  you  prove  your  case  on  the 
merits,  to  get  Federal  appropriations  for 
construction  of  such  distribution  sys- 
tems and  drains  as  are  not  now  con- 
structed by  local  interests;  and.  sec- 
ondly. I  will  help  you  get  money  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  unit." 
I  should  do  so,  because  of  the  Federal 
interest  involved.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  language  which  follows — 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  State  under  this  Act  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  same  accounts  as  moneys  appropri- 
ated hereunder  and  shall  be  avaUable,  with- 
out further  appropriation,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

in  any  way  modifies  the  commitment 
I  think  we  are  asked  to  make  beginning 
on  Une  22,  page  11,  and  ending  with  the 
word  "unit"  on  line  2,  page  12. 

When  we  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill 
we  ought  to  know  that  in  effect  we  are 
voting  f  OT  the  expenditure  of  much  more 
than  $290,430,000.  I  am  In  favor  of  that. 
I  am  In  favor  of  It,  because  I  think  the 
development  of  these  water  resources  can 


be  justified  as  sound.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  the  Record 
perfectly  clear,  as  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  doing,  as  to  what  the  total  cost 
is  likely  to  be, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ENGLE  and  Mr.  NEUBERGER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wiU  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  want  to  complete  my  statement 
on  this  point,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  after 
that  I  shall  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  most 
certainly  asked  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  $290  million,  and 
in  all  probability  the  expenditure  of  $480 
million.  This  amount,  added  to  the  sum 
already  appropriated  in  past  years,  will 
reach  a  figure  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion, 
and,  in  all  probability  will  reach  $1^ 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  opix>sed  recla- 
mation projects  on  high  land  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  where  the 
costs  per  acre  have  been  extremely  high. 
I  opposed  the  Irrigation  features  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Project.  I  think  that 
was  a  very  wasteful  project,  so  far  as  t^e 
Irrigation  features  were  concerned. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  Inspected  this 
territory,  and  this  is  a  different  sort  of 
project.  This  Is  probably  the  most 
promising  Irrigation  project  which  can 
be  carried  out  In  the  country.  There  is 
a  growing  season  of  approximately  365 
days  during  the  year. 

If  water  is  put  on  this  land — and  It  is 
apparently  proposed  to  put  28  inches  of 
water,  or  something  over  2  feet  in  depth, 
on  each  acre  of  the  land — the  land  will 
blossom  not  like  the  rose,  but  will  blos- 
som like  Jack's  beanstalk.  There  are 
tremendous  riches  in  tliis  valley,  and  the 
land  should  be  developed. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  although 
I  have  opposed  Irrigation  projects  in 
high  altitudes  where  the  costs  are  ex- 
cessive. I  am  not  opposed  to  this  proj- 
ect. I  believe  that,  taken  by  itself  It  is 
a  proper  expenditure  of  funds. 

However,  I  address  my  opix>sltion  to 
section  6(a)  which  I  hope  the  very  fine 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  the  bill  will 
agree  to  eliminate  from  the  bill. 

Section  6(a)  would  eliminate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  reclamation  laws  with 
respect  to  the  land  which  in  the  future, 
will  be  serviced  by  water  from  the  so- 
called  State  expenditures  In  raising  the 
height  of  the  dam  above  that  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the 
State  would  use  the  Federal  substructure 
and  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  accumulate  the  water  and 
make  it  available,  without  which  the 
State  Investment  would  be  ineffective. 

If  I  may  develop  my  argument  a 
bit 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield.  I  wish,  though,  to  make  one  point 
clear.  I  hope  my  good  friend  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California,  whom  we  are 
so  lu^py  to  see  in  the  Senate,  who  has 
made  such  a  fine  record  In  the  House, 


and  whose  future  Is  so  prcnnising,  will 
agree  to  strike  section  6(a)  from  the  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  jiuiior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks,  as  well  as  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Before  the  Senator  proceeds  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  section  6(a)  I  wish  to  clear 
up  the  question  of  distribution  systems. 
They  have  always  been  part  and  parcel 
of  every  major  project.  When  a  project 
is  authorized,  the  authorization  act  au- 
thorizes the  main  structure,  which 
creates  a  reservoir  behind  the  dam.  but 
it  does  no  good  to  impKjund  water  in  a 
dam  unless  it  can  be  spread  out  over  the 
land. 

As  a  consequence,  distribution  systems 
have  always  been  an  integral  part  of 
reclamation  projects.  That  is  the  ap- 
proved method  in  Oregon,  or  wherever 
such  projects  are  built.  They  do  cost 
more  money,  but  the  building  of  such 
distribution  systems  is  optional.  Local 
interests  can  build  them  if  they  so  de- 
sire. The  Senator  says  they  can  request 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  it.  Of 
course  they  can,  because  after  the  Fed- 
eral Government  mvests  money  to  build 
a  dam,  it  will  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestment to  get  the  water  on  the  land. 
But  that  may  not  be  the  most  economi- 
cal way  to  do  it. 

Farmers  have  learned  that  ttiey  can 
build  so-called  flat  land  ditches  very 
much  cheaper,  with  their  own  capital, 
paying  interest  on  it,  than  if  the  job 
is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
That  was  the  reason  I  was  able  to  get 
through  the  Congress  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent law  with  respect  to  small  projects 
legislation,  which  provides  for  local  con- 
struction of  small  and  simple  projects. 

Distribution  systems  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  flatland  ditches.  Tlie 
farmers  have  been  building  them  for 
years.  They  do  not  require  all  the  en- 
gineering features  of  great  dams  such 
as  Trinity.  Shasta,  Hoover,  Bonneville, 
and  many  others.  The  farmers  build 
them  themselves.  It  is  actually  cheaper 
to  build  them  in  that  way  than  to  have 
the  project  go  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Office  in  Sacramento,  have 
it  cleared  by  the  Reclamation  Office  in 
Denver,  and  brought  back  here  for  sur- 
vey. We  have  found  cases  in  which  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  connection  with 
building  flatland  ditches  ran  as  high  as 
47  percent. 

So  if  the  farmers  can  borrow  money  , 
at  6  percent  or  less,  they  often  build 
their  own  distribution  systems.  That  is 
why  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  optional. 
If  they  can  do  it  cheaper,  they  will  do  it, 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  what  is  done  in  many  cases. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  Irrigation  works 
in  California  have  been  privately  built 
by  irrigation  districts  and  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  my  go(xl  friend  misunderstands 
my  argument.  I  may  have  mentioned 
distribution  systems,  in  assessing  the 
possible  Federal  expenditures  author- 
ized In  the  bill.  But  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize  the   fact   that   fimdamentally 
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what  Is  proposed  Is  the  transfer  of 
water  from  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  abundant  rainfall, 
to  the  southern  portion  and  the  Central 
Valley,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
rainfall.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
dams  in  upper  California,  north  of  Sac- 
ramento, federally  financed,  will,  there- 
fore, hold  back  the  water  and  act  as 
feeders  for  the  system  which  Is  now  go- 
ing into  effect  in  San  Luis? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  Past  Federal  expenditures,  as 
well  as  those  authorized  in  this  bill,  will 
contribute  to  this  project. 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
water,  coming  south,  will  go  through  the 
Delta  Mendota  Canal,  which  has  been 
federally  constructed,  and  which  I  have 
inspected?     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  true  of  the  Fed- 
eral project.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  State  project. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  Is  a  State 
project,  the  water  will  also  go  through 
the  Delta  Mendota  Canal,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  wIU  It  get  south 
unless  It  goes  through  the  Delta  Men- 
dota Canal?  And  how  will  It  get  Into 
the  San  Luis  Reservoir  itself,  unless  it 
goes  through  the  Delta  Mendota  Canal? 

Mr.  ENOLEL  The  State  will  build  its 
own  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    A  duplicate  system? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Delta  Mendota  Canal  is  full  now,  or  soon 
will  be  full.  The  State  project  will  be 
put  on  top  of  the  Federal  project,  as  a 
second  story,  or  a  second  level,  without 
any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  now 
speaking  of  the  dam? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes;  I  am.  I  do  not 
wish  to  confuse  the  dam  with  the  distri- 
bution system.  I  was  talking  about  flat- 
land  distribution  ditches. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  was 
speaking  of  the  final  disposition  of  the 
water. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  Is  speaking 
of  the  main  canal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  the  reser- 
voir. Itself. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  Is  correct.  With 
reference  to  those,  there  will  not  be  a 
plugged  nickel  of  Federal  money  In  the 
State  project,  and  everything  the  State 
does  In  order  to  put  a  bucketful  of  water 
on  a  square  foot  of  land  will  be  paid  for 
with  State  money.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  a  provision  In  the  bill  that 
the  reclamation  law  shall  not  apply  to 
a  wholly  divisible,  completely  separate 
program  that  is  paid  for,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel — powerhouse  and  all — by  the 
State  taxpayers.  Of  course,  the  State 
legislature  might  see  fit  to  impose  a 
limitation  of  160  acres.  That  Is  its  de- 
cision. But  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  say  to  the  State  government, 
"You  must  Impose  a  limitation  of  160 
acres" — or  any  other  limitation— with 
reference  to  money  which  the  State  It- 
self spends.  All  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  done  has  been  to  build  the 
first  story  of  the  structure.    The  sec- 


ond  story  goes  on   at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Is  It  possible  to  have 
a  second  Btory  without  a  first  story? 
Mr.  ENGLE.     No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  possible  to  have 
a  second  story  without  a  foundation, 
without  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  foundation  at 
the  original  level?  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  a  second  story  without 
the  Federal  expenditures  on  the  founda- 
tion and  the  first  story. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  try- 
ing to  do  what  Solomon  once  proposed — 
namely,  to  cut  a  child  in  two  at  the 
center,  and  award  one-half  to  one 
mother  and  the  other  half  to  the  other 
mother.  What  is  proposed  is  a  unitary 
dam. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  This  is  a  fine  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  government.  The  State 
government  will  pay  every  nickel  of  its 
share.  Not  a  penny  of  it  will  be  charged 
to  the  Federal  taxpayers.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  provision  in  the  bill. 
The  projects  are  completely  severable. 
They  do  not  overlap  or  intermix. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  is  the  same  dam. 
Is  it  not? 
Mr.  ENGLE.    It  is  the  same  dam. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     The    Sejiator   says 
the    projects    do    not    intermix,    even 
though  they  involve  the  same  dam. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
lands  on  which  the  water  is  delivered. 
They  are  completely  severable.  That  is 
why  we  have  said  to  the  State.  "Put  up 
your  money  if  you  so  desire,  and  build  a 
seoctdd  story  on  the  dam.  increase  its 
size,  and  spread  the  water  out  on  lands 
In  the  State  projects."  Now  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  say  to  the  States  that,  with  re- 
spect to  State  projects,  a  limitation  of 
160  acres  must  apply.  Why  not  apply 
the  160-acre  limitation  throughout? 
Why  not  apply  the  entire  body  of  Federal 
reclamation  law,  if  Senators  wish  to  be 
consistent?  I  would  be  against  that, 
too.     But  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  be 

consistent 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  California  support  an  amendment 
of  that  type? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  certainly  would  not; 
and  I  do  not  Intend  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  which  picks  out  one 
provision  of  reclamation  law  and  says, 
"We  are  going  to  apply  it  because  these 
projects  are  intermarried." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  not  only 
Intermarried;  they  are  Siamese  twins.  • 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Then  the  Senator  ought 
to  pick  up  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902, 
as  amended,  and  apply  the  whole  of  it. 
That  is  the  u  ay  to  be  consistent.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  be  consistent,  he 
should  include  it  all — even  power  pref- 
erence. That  would  make  a  fine,  con- 
sistent argument.  At  least  a  little  piece 
would  not  be  picked  out  of  the  reclama- 
tion law,  and  we  would  not  say  to  the 
States,  "We  are  going  to  apply  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  law,  but  not  the  rest 
of  It." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  great  re- 
spect— and.  Indeed,  affection — for  both 
Senators  from  California.    I  think  the 


real  Issues  have  been  revealed.  The 
question  is  whether  the  reclamation 
law.  and  especially  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation. Is  to  apply  in  this  area. 

Now  my  good  friend  from  California 
says  the  160-acre  limitation  will  apply 
on  the  440,000  acres  of  land  which  will 
be  serviced  by  what  is  alleged  to  be 
wholly  Federal  water. 

I  would  remind  my  friend  of  what  he 
well  knows,  namely,  that  120.000  acres  of 
these  440,000  acres  of  land  are  owned  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  land 
which  was  given  to  the  railway  under  a 
land  grant  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road which  was  never  constructed. 

However  I  will  waive  that  considera- 
tion. That  occurred  in  the  days  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  the  days  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  In  the  days  when  the  railroad 
barons  dominated  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  when  they  bought  Senators 
and  Representatives  at  so  much  a  head, 
as  though  they  were  so  much  livestock. 
I  will  waive  that.  That  was  80  years  ago. 
I  will  not  question  the  right  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railway 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  first  like  to 
refer  to  last  year's  hearings,  at  page  196. 
in  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.  made 
a  very  clear  statement.  They  said.  In 
effect,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  break 
up  the  120,000  acres  into  160-acre  parts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  from  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway  and  its  accompansing 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Recoko  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SoxrrHXKN  Pacxtic  Ck), 
San  FrancUco.  Calif.,  April  4.  19Si. 
Re  Senate  bill  S.  1887. 

Hon.  CUNTON  P.  Andesson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,     Senate     Office     Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Deab   Mk.   Andbisom:    Reference   U   nutde 
to   excii&nge   of   telegrams   concerning   land 
owned  by  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  Southern 
Pacific  Land  Oo.  within  the  San  Luis  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project. 

Herewith  statement  of  the  above-men- 
tioned companies  with  respect  to  its  owner- 
ship. 

Toxirs  very  truly, 

L.  nutroBMM. 

Statxmknt    or    Southbln    Pacitic    Co.    aho 

SOUTHKSM    PACXnC   LAND    CO.    Wm    RSSPECT 

TO  Its  Holdings  in  ths  San  Luis  Unit  or 

TH«  Ckntkal  Valltt  PKOjrCT 

The  subject  of  this  statement  Is  future 
Irrigation  water  development  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and.  In  particular,  the 
Feather  River  project  and  proposed  San  Luis 
unit  at  the  Central  Valley  project  as  they 
affect  our  landholdlngs. 

Southern  Paclflo  Co.  owns  about  66,000 
acres  wlUiln  WesUands  Water  District  In 
Fresno  and  Kings  Counties,  and  an  addi- 
tional 65,000  acres  outside  of  (westerly  and 
above) ,  said  dlstrtct  but  within  the  so-called 
San  Luis  service  area.  The  company  also 
owns  about  SO.OOO  acres  in  southern  Kings 
and  Keru  CXtiintles  which  might  b«  served 
by  the  Feather  River  project. 

These  lands  are  not  being  offered  for  sale, 
but  are  being  held  for  long-rangs  manage- 
ment  purposes.     Nearly   all   of   the   land   U 
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Qjider  a^ctiltural-development  leases  vary- 
ing In  siae  from  less  tbaa  1  section  to  about 
30.000  acres. 

The  area  In  which  our  above-mentioned 
120.000  acres  are  situated  has  been  in  agri- 
cultural production  from  Irrigation  wells  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  acreage  and  other  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  reclanvatlon  laws  should 
not.  and  probably  were  not  Intended  by 
Congress  to  apply  to  areas  of  going  agricul- 
tural economy  which  need  supplemental 
Irrigation  water. 

We  now  favor  State  or  local  development 
and  control  of  water  resources,  but  welcome 
Federal  aid  provided  the  conditions  thereof 
are  reasonable  and  bearable.  Further,  we 
neither  seek  nor  exp<M:t  any  Federal  subsidy 
in  the  form  of  40-year  Interest-free  money, 
but  are  willing  to  pay  our  fair  shore  of  the 
Irrigation  benefits  provided  the  capital  and 
operating  costs  are  such  that  the  land  and 
crops  can  afford  same 

We  are  progressive  and  we  are  anxious  to 
see  steps  taken  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
economic  welfare.  We  will  expect  to  co- 
operate In  any  equitable  and  reasonable 
water  program. 

If  it  Is  determined  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  rather  than  the  State  or  a  partner- 
ship or  both,  shall  undertake  this  project  we 
will  wish  to  cooperate  However,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  present  serious  Inequities  In  the 
reclamation  law. 

In  connection  with  present  regulations 
dealing  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation  record- 
able contracts.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
the  landowner  may  not  participate  in  the 
land  appraisal.  This  seems  unreasonable. 
Another  unreasonable  feature  is.  we  believe, 
the  lack  of  provision  for  price  adjustments 
over  the  years  (many  years  may  be  required 
to  sell  landholdlngs  such  as  ours)  to  account 
for  infiation  and  other  economic  factors  not 
directly  related  to  surface  water  availability. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  existing  contract 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Westlands  Water  District.  As  the  terms  of 
such  a  future  contract  are  unknown,  we  have 
no  present  basis  for  Judf^lng  bow  much  In- 
terest cost  our  lands  would  need  bear  In  order 
to  t>e  free  of  reclamation  law  restrictions 
and  what  the  water  would  cost. 

We  would  like  to  sit  down  with  people  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  see  If  figures 
could  be  developed  relative  to  paying  our 
way  and  retaining  our  land  free  of  Federal 
restrictions.  Also  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
xu  to  learn  how  the  sale  of  the  tremendous 
acreage  of  excess  landc  would  be  handled  In 
a  case  like  this  and  whether  the  landowners 
would  be  required  under  recordable  contracts 
to  conduct  active  sale  campaigns. 

If  a  Federal  program  Is  decided  upon  at 
San  Luis,  we  will  wish  to  cooperate  and 
trust  that  the  terms  provided  for  will  be 
equitable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  Uke  to  con- 
tinue briefly.  I  call  attention  to  a  very 
important  sentence:  "We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  acreage  and  other  re- 
strictions of  Federal  reclamation  law 
should  not,  and  properly  were  not  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  apply  to  areas  of 
going  agricultural  economy  which  need 
supplemental  irrigation  water." 

Of  course,  all  this  water  is  supple- 
mental water. 

This  year,  in  the  hearings,  they  made 
a  direct  statement  in  the  House  hearings, 
saying,  in  effect,  that  their  position  re- 
mains unchanged.  They  referred  to 
their  statement  of  last  year,  which  I 
have  not  read : 

Very  brlefiy,  that  letter  stated  that  our 
lands  are  not  on  the  market.    They  are  not 


for  sale.  We  do  not  wish  to  sell  our  agricul- 
tural properties  or  our  timber  properties  or 
our  grazing  properties  any  more  than  we 
wish  to  sell  our  main  line  railroad. 

Therefore  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, which  has  dominated  politics  in  the 
State  of  California  for  many  years,  does 
not  intend  to  sell.  While  Hiram  John- 
son clipped  its  wings  somewhat,  it  still 
has  some  powers  in  California  about 
which  my  friend  knows. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  dire  conclusion 
does  my  honorable  friend  draw  from 
what  he  has  just  said? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
does  not  intend  to  abide  by  the  160- 
acre  limitation,  even  on  the  440.000  acres 
which  are  said  to  be  federally  serviced. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  analyze  this 
very  carefully,  because  I  say  respectfully 
that  my  friend  from  Illinois  is  wrong. 
First  of  all,  my  able  colleague  wishes 
to  point  out  that  the  figure  as  the 
amount  of  property  the  railroad  owns  in 
this  area,  if  my  able  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia will  give  me  his  attention 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  the  statement 
of  the  representative  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway.  The  statement  shows 
that  the  railway  owns  120,000  acres. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  in  the  Central 
Valley  service  area. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  wishes  to  be  correct.  In 
the  district  58.000  acres  are  in  Federal 
service  area.  The  other  acres  are  out- 
side that  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  the  other  acres  would  be  in  the 
so-called  State  service  area? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Not  necessarily  in  the 
State  service  area,  but  they  would  be 
outside.  120.000  acres  is  correct,  but 
only  58,000  acres  are  in  the  water  dis- 
trict which  is  inside  the  Federal  service 
area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  part  of  the  statement  which  I  pre- 
viously inserted  in  the  Record  today, 
from  page  196  of  last  year's  hearings: 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  owns  about  65.000 
acres  within  Westlands  Water  District  In 
Fresno  and  Kings  Counties,  and  an  addi- 
tional 55.000  acres  outside  of  (westerly  and 
above)  said  district  but  within  the  so-called 
San  Luis  service  area.  The  company  also 
owns  about  30,000  acres  In  southern  Kings 
and  Kern  Counties,  which  might  be  served 
by  the  Feather  River  project. 

That  is  water  coming  from  the  north. 
Therefore  I  believed  I  was  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
owns  120,000  acres  in  this  area,  and  30,- 
000  more  which  will  also  be  served  when 
the  water  from  the  Feather  River  is 
brought  down  and  given  to  the  State 
for  distribution. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Regardless  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  acreage  figure 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
challenge  my  accuracy? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  I  believe  my  col- 
league corrected  that  figure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor's colleague  finally  wound  up  by  say- 
ing that  the  figures  are  correct. 


Mr,  ENGLE.  They  are  correct,  but 
they  are  used  incorrectly.  The  figure  is 
120,000  acres.  However,  only  58,000 
acres  are  within  the  Federal  service 
area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  page  196  of  last 
year's  hearings,  the  railroad  company 
makes  a  statement  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  say. 
regardless  of  the  precise  and  arithmeti- 
cal correctness  of  the  acreage  owned  by 
the  railroad  within  the  projected  Cen- 
tral Valley  service  area,  this  record  is 
going  to  be  imp>ortant.  and  I  believe 
that  the  grounds  of  my  able  friend's  ob- 
jection ought  to  be  si>elled  out  most 
carefully. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  be- 
tause  the  railroad  owns  some  property 
in  the  area  and  because  it  has  said  it  is 
not  willing  to  break  up  its  domain,  op- 
pose building  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  in  that  area? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  but  I  believe  in 
making  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  obey  the  law.  It  has  stated  pretty 
directly  that  it  does  not  intend  to  obey 
the  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  beheve  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  statement. 
When  a  Federal  reclamation  project  is 
created  and  when  supplemental  water 
is  available,  if  I  am  in  the  area  and  I  am 
a  large  landowner,  I  do  not  have  to  take 
supplemental  water  if  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  have  to  take  it.  How- 
ever, if  my  friend  nearby  needs  it,  he 
has  a  right  to  take  it. 

I  should  like  to  say.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
that  I  anticipated  this  question  and  I 
have  before  me  a  memorsmdum  which 
was  prepared  by  the  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
It  is  a  short  statement,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so.  However,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  has  agreed  that  it  is 
willing  to  sell  its  land  into  160-acre 
homesteads? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  say  frankly  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  has.  I  say  also  that 
the  question  is  irrelevant,  because  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  have  stated  the  project  is 
feasible.  The  matter  does  not  rest  on 
whether  the  railroad,  which  acquired 
the  property  long  before  my  friend  and 
I  were  born,  intends  to  take  certain 
action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Before  my  friend 
reads  the  memorandum.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  whether  the  proposed  proj- 
ect will  pay  out  if  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  with  its  tremendous  owner- 
ship, refuses  to  come  in,  or  whether  it 
now  in  effect  has  a  sort  of  veto  power 
over  whether  the  project  will  pay  out? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  the  precise  and 
the  specific  answer  to  that  question  in 
the  memorandum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  anticipated  that 
the  Senator  from  California  would  try 
to  answer  it.  Therefore  I  thought  I 
would  put  the  question  first. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  only  going 
to  try  to  answer  it,  but  I  will  say  that 
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tills  is  the  answer  of  the  responsible 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Let  me  read  the 
statement  to  the  Senator.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Stewart  French.  The  subject  Is 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  land  in  San 
Luis  project.    It  reads: 

Szc.  40.  No  water  aball  be  deUvered  upon 
the  completion  of  any  new  project  or  new 
division  of  a  project  until  a  contract  or  con- 
tracta  In  form  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  have  been  made  with 
an  Irrigation  district  or  Irrigation  districts 
organized  under  State  law.  •  •  •  Such  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  Irrigation  districts 
hereinbefore  referred  to  shall  further  pro- 
vide that  all  irrigable  land  held  in  private 
ownership  by  any  one  owner  In  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  irrigable  acres  shall 
be  appraised  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  sale 
prices  thereof  fixed  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  Its  actual  bona  fide  value  at  the 
date  of  appraisal  without  reference  to  the 
proposed  construction  of  the  irrigation 
works;  and  that  no  such  excess  lands  so  held 
shall  receive  water  from  any  project  or  di- 
vision if  the  owners  thereof  shall  refuse  to 
execute  valid  recordable  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  such  lands  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  at  prices  not  to  exceed  those 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Interrupt  the  Senator  to  inquire  whether 
he  is  reading  from  the  law? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  statute.  I  suggest 
the  Senator  put  it  in  the  Record.  I  know 
that  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  already  read 
the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  French,  our  com- 
mittee counsel,  continues: 

On  page  101  of  the  hearings  on  your  S.  44 
there  is  reprinted  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Anderson,  as  chairman 
of  our  Irrigation  Subcommittee,  signed  by 
the  manager  of  the  land  department. 
Southern  Pacific  Co..  dated  March  23.  1969, 
In  which  the  company  states — 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Please  be  advised  that  Southern  Pacific 
Is  anxious  to  see  both  Federal  and  State  of 
California  water  plans  progress.  We  feel 
that  the  cooperative  position  in  the  San 
Luis  legislation  is  excellent  and  do  not  wish 
to  impede  progress  thereon.  Therefore,  we 
reafllrm  our  request  that  owners  of  land  In 
excess  of  160  acres  be  allowed  the  alternative 
of  paying  interest  on  the  Federal  irrigation 
Investment  and  thiu  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  land  holdings  and  obtain  water  for 
them. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    Mr. 
PYench  then  continues: 
From   the  foregoing  It  Is  apparent  that: 

(a)  Southern  Pacific  would  not  receive 
water  for  lands  in  excess  of  160  acres  under 
existing  applicable  law;  and 

(b)  The  company  itself  recognizes  this 
limitation. 

In  the  several  hearings  that  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees, no  witness,  either  pro  or  con,  has 
suggested  that  if  Southern  Pacific  failed  to 
participate  as  required  by  law,  such  faUure 
to  participate  would  in  any  way  jeopardize 


the  proposed  project.    In  fact,  the  evidence 
Is  all  to  the  contrary. 

Therefore,   it  is  my  considered   opinion^ 

Not  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  but  that  of  the  counsel  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     A  very  good  man,  too. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  An  excellent  man.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  rec- 
ognizes that  fact.  It  hurts  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  hug  imto 
his  bosom  the  opinion  which  the  able 
counsel  of  the  committee  submits. 

Mr.  EKDUGIiAS.  This  was  not  one  of 
his  better  moments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  the  Senator's 
opinion:  I  disagree  with  him.  Mr. 
French  continues: 

Therefore,  it  Is  my  considered  opinion  that 

(a)  Sout"hern  Pacific  could  get  water  for 
Its  lands  in  excess  in  the  project  area  only 
if  It  signed  a  recordable  agreement  to  dispose 
of  such  lands  within  a  10-year  period;  and 

(b)  Refusal  of  Southern  Pacific  to  enter 
Into  such  an  agreement  would  In  no  way 
Jeopardize  the  project.  The  company  it- 
self has  given  formal  recognition  of  both  of 
the  above  facts  to  the  committee. 

Southern  Pacific  InteresU  control  58.109 
acres  in  Westlands  Water  District  which  are 
subject  to  the  district  tax  whether  or  not 
t*\ey  take  any  pay  for  water  under  record- 
able contracts. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  with  respect  to  Mr.  French's 
able  opinion.  When  he  noted  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  would  not  in  any 
way  jeopardize  the  proposed  project, 
was  he  referring  to  imperiling  it  from  a 
legal  standpoint  or  from  a  feasibility  of 
payout  standpoint? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  From  the  latter— from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  feasibility. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  very  Important  point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Counsel  has  Just  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  agrees  with  what  I 
said  was  the  interpretation:  that  in  in- 
dicating in  his  memorandum  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  would  not  In  any 
way  Jeopardize  the  project,  counsel 
meant  it  would  not  Jeopardize  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  feasibility. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Simply  because  my 
question  is  on  the  point  of  the  question 
he  asked  the  Senator  from  California. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  junior 
colleague. 

I  am  glad  to  reinforce  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  by  going  back 
to  the  hearings  on  March  17.  1959,  be- 
fore the  House  committee.  I  may  say, 
in  regard  to  the  French  opinion,  that  we 
are  taking  care  of  it  very  well  in  our 
amendment.  It  makes  the  matter  moot. 
Our  amendment  will  take  care  of  the 
course  of  action  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  one  way  or  the  other;  but  it  is 
what  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
plans  to  do,  I  think,  that  has  become 
very  pertinent  now  in  this  debate.  The 
record  is  very  clear,  so  I  take  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  page  219  of  the  House 


hearings  of  March  17  of  this  year.  I 
would  have  him  pay  close  attention  to 
what  the  president  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  said  on  March  17,  1959: 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  is  the 
area  In  which  your  company  is  interested  a 
part  of  the  area  which  will  be  developed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  the  part  to  be 
developed  by  the  State  Department,  pro- 
vided It  is  a  joint-venture  project? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  The  majority  of  It  Is 
within  the  Federal  area.  We  aleo  own  lands 
elsewhere  which  might  come  under  State 
development. 

As  I  think  those  of  us  opposed  to  sec- 
tion 6  will  show  in  our  part  of  the  de- 
bate, the  State  development  cannot  take 
place  without  the  Federal  development, 
so  we  have  Inseparabilities.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  been  trying  to 
point  out.  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
Federal  dam  first  in  order  to  have  any 
project  at  all.  The  water  simply  cannot 
be  separated  into  Federal  water  and 
State  water.  The  fact  is  that  this  proj- 
ect was  born  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Federal  interest  which, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  remains  para- 
mount. 

Continuing  from  page  220  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  The  next  question  had  to 
do  with  the  question  of  my  friend  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Halxt.  It  was  whether  or  not 
you  would  make  that  area  available  to  the 
160-acre  limitation  provisions  of  the  recla- 
mation law.  or  whether  or  not  you  thought 
that  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels. — 

He  is  president  of  Southern  Padflc 

Railroad 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  he  not  the 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Land 
Co.?   I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  transcript  shows 
him  as  associated  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  From  that  identifica- 
tion, I  took  it  to  mean  that  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad; 
but  maybe  he  is  president  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Land  Co.  At  least,  he  is 
speaking  authoritatively  in  regard  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad's  land,  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
speaking. 

I  continue : 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Mr.  Aspinall.  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.  wrote  a  letter  last  year  to 
Senator  Andeeson's  committee,  which  stated 
our  position  in  the  matter.  It  appears  In 
the  hearings  on  bill  S.  1887. 

Very  briefly,  that  letter  stoted  that  our 
lands  are  not  on  the  market.  They  are  not 
for  sale.  We  do  not  want  to  sell  our  agri- 
cultural properties  or  our  timber  properties 
or  our  grazing  properties  any  more  than  we 
want  to  sell  our  main  line  railroad. 

Mr.  Aspinall.  Neither  do  you  want  to  be 
put  in  a  place  where  because  of  some  de-  - 
velopment    Uncle    Sam    goes    In    and    takes 
care  of  that.    You  do  not  expect  to  receive 
any  such  profit. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  We  have  stated  we 
do  not  expect  to  receive  any  such  profit,  as 
you  term  it. 

Mr.  Aspinall.  If  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee  they  wished  to  tack  on  to  this 
bill  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Kngle 
amendment,  what  would  be  your  position  on 
that? 

Mr.  Van  Lobxn  Sels.  We  would  be  very 
happy  if  that  were  done.  That  would  not 
be  our  first  choice;   our  first  choice  would 
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be  to  be  excluded  entirely  from  all  of  the 
impUc»tlons  at  the  180-acrt  regulation. 

There  it  Is  on  the  nose. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield,  they  did  not  get  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate what  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
contemplates  and  what  it  will  try  to  do, 
in  my  Judgment,  if  section  6(a)  stays  in 
the  bill.  That  is  why  I  say  that  In  my 
opmlon.  everyone  who  is  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  160-acre  limitation  with  regard 
to  Federal  projects  is  in  debt  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  think  the  head 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  or 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Co. — whichever 
he  is — makes  perfectly  clear  what  they 
have  in  the  back  of  their  mind;  that  is. 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  follow  a 
course  of  action  which  will  free  them 
from  the  160-acre  limitation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Now.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  made 
a  deep  study  of  the  subject  and  who  has 
been  a  stalwart  fighter  in  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  family-sized  farm  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  overly  generous,  as  usual.  I 
am  grateful  to  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  and 
wih  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  frcmi  Oregon,  m  the 
sponsorship  of  the  amendment.  I  voted 
for  the  San  Luis  project  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.    I  favor  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  although  S.  44.  the  San 
Luis  project,  was  cleared  by  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
without  adverse  votes.  I  think  that  fur- 
ther analysis  and  study  reveals  the  ne- 
cessity for  improving  the  bill  to  assure 
continuity  of  national  water  policy. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  section  3g  of  the  bill  states: 

The  Secretary  may  t»«rn  over  to  the  State 
the  care,  operation  and  maintenance  of  any 
works  of  the  San  Luis  unit  which  are  used 
Jointly  by  the  United  Sutes  and  the  State 
at  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Slate. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  expressing  apprehension 
that  this  may  open  the  way  for  circum- 
vention of  the  160-acre  limitation  which 
is  an  historic  part  of  reclamation  law. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  a  letter  from 
the  coordinator  of  the  National  Farm- 
eis  Union  dated  April  10,  1959,  detail- 
ing some  of  these  objections  and  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  me  by  the  California  Labor 
Federation.  AFL-CIO.  explaining  that 
organization's  views  on  shortcomings  of 
the  bill.  These  individuals  are  Angus 
McDonald  and  C.  J.  Haggerty,  respec- 
tively. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  160-acre  lim- 
itation should  be  breached  through  ap- 
proval of  the  San  Luis  project  authori- 
zation. There  may  be  some  special  cir- 
cumstances— for  reasons  of  climate,  ter- 
rain, and  other  farming  factors — which 
would  justify  revision  or  exemptions 
from  the  acreage  limitation.     I  do  not 


think  those  ccmdltions  apply  to  the  area 
affected  by  this  bill. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  c<Mn- 
munlcatlons  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Fakxers  TJniok. 
Washinffton,  DC.  April  to,  1959. 
Hon.  RiCHAXc  L.  Neubbioek. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  SENAToa  NcuBERGEs:  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  S.  44  and  H.R.  5687.  companion 
bills  which  would  authorize  construction  of 
the  San  Luis  project  in  California.  These 
bills  contain  language  which  would  permit 
the  undermining  of  Federal  reclamation  law. 

The  bill  reads  In  section  1:  "In  construct- 
ing, operating,  and  maintaining  the  San  Luis 
unit,  the  Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  •  •  •  except  so  far 
as  provisions  thereof  are  inconsistent  with 
tills  act." 

Section  3g  reads:  "The  Secretary  may  turn 
over  to  the  .State  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  any  works  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  which  are  used  jointly  by  the  United 
States  and  the  State  at  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  State." 

We  do  not  believe  these  sections  provide 
an  out  and  out  exemption  but  we  feel  they 
leave  the  door  open,  and  that  in  light  of  the 
four  special  circumstances  existing  on  this 
project,  additional,  and  special  precautions 
are  necessary.  The  special  circumstances 
are: 

(1)  This  is  a  joint  State-Federal  project 
and  even  under  most  favorable  conditions, 
difficult  administrative  problems  would 
arise. 

(2)  The  so-called  Federal  service  area  Is 
dominated  by  large  landboldings.  Some  12 
percent  of  the  owners  hold  title  to  over  75 
percent  of  the  land. 

(3)  One  firm.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad — 
admits  to  owning  about  120,000  acres  in  the 
area — checkerboarded  in  odd-numbered  sec- 
tions. According  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation this  firm  has  indicated  that  It  would 
not  comply  with  reclamation  law. 

(4)  Among  other  large  owners  in  the  San 
Luis  are  Anderson-Clayton  (largest  cotton 
marketing  firm  in  the  world),  Boswell  Inter- 
ests, and  O'Neill  interests,  all  of  whom  own 
land  In  the  service  are*  of  an  existing  and 
adjacent  Federal  project  (Pine  Flat)  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  administered  under  recla- 
mation law.  but  is  presently  operating  out- 
side that  law  t>ec«use  these  same  large  own- 
ers have  been  able  to  stall  on  the  siKnlng  of 
a  permanent  agreement.  They  have  been  re- 
ceiving water  for  5  years  in  violation  o*  the 
law. 

In  light  of  these  four  (>peciBl  circumstances 
In  the  Federal  service  area  we  propose  an 
amendment  which  would  require  excess  land- 
owners in  the  Federal  service  area  to  sign 
recordable  contracts  before  construcUon  be- 
gins. We  feel  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  such  a  proposal  If  it  Is  desired  thra  recla- 
mation law  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  area. 

Such  an  amendment  should  secure  recla- 
mation law  as  far  as  the  so-called  Federal 
service  area.  The  bills  also  contain  specific 
exemptions  for  the  so-called  State  service 
areas.  These  exemptions  are  included  In 
section  3f,  which  reads  in  part:  "Tlie  State 
shall  not  be  restricted  in  the  exerclsie  of  Its 
allocated  rtght  to  the  use  of  the  capacities 
of  the  Joint  use  facilities  fcH-  water  service 
outside  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service 
area;"  and  section  6  which  reads:  "The  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  water  deliveries  or  to  the 
use  of  drainage  facilities  serving  lands  under 
contract  with  the  State  to  receive  a  wattt- 
axipply.  outside  of  the  Federal  San  Luis  unit 
service  area." 


Proponents  of  these  bills  argue  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  cannot  apply  to  a 
project  or  part  of  a  project  which  Is  paid  for 
by  the  State.  But  we  wondo'  about  possible 
application  of  the  Warren  Act  which  requires 
that  all  waters  i>a.sslng  through  a  Federal 
faculty  be  subject  to  the  law.  We  also  are 
aware  that  the  State  is  not  constructing  its 
project  even  outside  of  San  Luis  without 
Federal  help. 

The  Federal  Government  will  be  jiroviding 
noru-eimbursable  items  such  as  flood  control 
for  the  State's  OroviUe  Dam  and  other  facul- 
ties of  the  so-called  State  project. 

This  situation  also  raises  serious  policy 
questicms.  Is  the  Federal  Government  going 
to  get  the  State  water  program  under  way  at 
San  Luis?  Then  help  it  along  with  nonre- 
imbursable Items?  WhUe  the  State  steps  in 
only  just  before  the  point  at  which  reclama- 
tion law  would  be  applied? 

It  appears  to  vis  that  the  large  landowners 
in  California's  most  fertile  central  valleys  are 
preparing  to  hop  on  a  gravy  train  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  Federal  and  State  taxpayers. 
Sincerely, 

Angus  McDonald, 

Coordinator. 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  April  IS,  1959. 
Senator  Ricraro  Nextbekger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  have  not  yet  received  printed  copy  of 
hearing  on  S.  44,  San  Luis  unit.  Central  Val- 
ley project.  We  have  information  that  hear- 
ings remain  unpublished  although  bill  has 
been  reported.  Is  this  so?  8.  44  opens  door 
to  vast  water  grab  In  California.  The  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  represent- 
ing 1>4  minion  members  and  insisting  that 
San  Luis  bill  shall  comply  strictly  with  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws,  requests  access  to 
published  hearings.  If  8.  44  reaches  floor  of 
Senate  with  hearin(;s  unprinted  and  without 
ample  time  for  public  examination  we  re- 
quest you  read  this  telegram  Into  the  printed 
Record  of  the  Senate  and  use  our  influence 
to  postpone  debate  until  hearings  are  printed 
and  distributed  to  us  and  to  other  interested 
citizens.  We  desire  to  offer  Informed  advice 
to  Senators  chargetl  with  responsibility  for 
deliberation  and  decision.  No  bill  such  as 
S.  44  that  raises  issues  of  great  principle 
and  great  substance,  and  in  our  opinion,  en- 
dangers the  public  interest  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  closest  public  scrutiny  for 
Kick  of  publicity  and  time  for  consideration. 

C.  J.  Hagcehty. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  California  Labor 
Federation,  .iFL-CIO. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  April  27, 1958. 
Richard  NEuarRCER 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  fight  for  unqualified  160-acre  limita- 
tion in  San  Luis  biJl  on  behalf  of  California 
Democrats  who  seek  a  SUte  limitation  but 
are    deceived    into    supposing    this   bill    all 

right. 

Keith  Muiuat. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  27.  1959. 
Re  San  Luis  bill 
Richard  Neubercer. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urgently  request  you  exert  energies  to 
fight  for  160-acre  limitation,  to  apply  with- 
out qualification. 

Mart  Louise  Allen, 
State   President,   California    Federation 
of  Young  Democrats. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
160-acre  limitation  should  be  breached 
through  approval  of  the  San  Luis  project 
authorization.  Let  us  approve  the  proj- 
ect but  retain  the  historic  limitation. 
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I  wish  to  explain  what  I  regard  as 

Oregon's  specific  interest  in  this  matter. 
Unlike  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  area 
east  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon, 
those  who  operate  farms  are  often  de- 
pendent upon  irrigation  for  their  supply 
of  water.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  well 
knows  that.  He  has  tramped  over  much 
of  Oregon,  and  he,  himself,  was  a  very 
illustrious  member  of  the  faculty  at  Reed 
College,  one  of  the  great  educational  in- 
I  ifi  i  stltutions  in  Oregon . 

I^B,!  We  in  Oregon  regard  California  as  one 

"  of  our  very  best  customers.     This  year 

marks   Oregon's    100th   anniversary   of 
statehood.    In  1849,  10  years  before  Ore- 
gon became  a  State,  Oregon's  economy 
^  really  got  started   by  the  supplying  of 

mjtr  'ood   to   the  gold  nish  immigrants  to 

"^  California.    Furthermore,  we  know  that 

the  people  of  California  will  purchase  a 
great  deal  of  Oregon  lumber  and  a  great 
many  of  Oregon's  rich  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. But  we  also  recognize  that  the  160- 
acre  limitation  applies  to  the  reclama- 
tion projects  in  our  own  State — both 
those  already  in  existence  and  those 
presently  being  constructed. 

We  in  Oregon  want  California  to 
prosper.  That  is  why  I  have  been 
pleased  to  support  the  San  Luis  project 
as  a  whole;  and  I  feel  certain  that  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
Morse  1  agrees  with  this.  We  know  that 
as  California  prospers.  Oregon  and  other 
nearby  Weste»-n  States  with  lesser  popu- 
lations will  also  prosper. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  160-acre 
limitation  is  breached  in  California,  such 
action  will  set  a  precedent  by  means  of 
which  the  160-acre  limitation  can  be 
breached  throughout  the  West.  After 
all,  if,  through  a  participating  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  California,  the 
160-acre  limitation  can  be  breached, 
similar  participating  agreements  could 
be  entered  into  with  Oregon  or  Idaho  or 
Washington  or  Montana  or  any  of  the 
other  great  Western  States  in  which 
irrigation  projects  are  located.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  160-acre  limitation  was 
undermined — and  that  limitation  dates 
back  to  the  administration  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt — and  if  it  were  un- 
dermined in  that  way — such  action 
would  constitute  a  precedent  by  means 
of  which  all  the  other  Western  States 
would  be  able  to  request  a  similar  pre- 
rt^ative. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
In  Oregon  and  Washington,  for  example, 
there  are  a  good  many  irrigation  proj- 
ects where  State  participating  under- 
takings couki  be  added.  By  adding  them, 
they  could  do  away  with  the  160-acre 
limitation  in  the  domains  which  come 
under  State  jurisdiction.  Once  that 
happened,  it  seems  to  me  there  would 
be  increasing  difficulty  in  retaining  the 
160-acre  limitation  in  the  Federal  por- 
tions of  the  projects,  all  over  the  West. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
point. 

If  a  reclamation  project  has  both  a 
Federal  portion  and  a  State  portion, 
how  can  such  an  arrangement  work 
effectively?  The  great  President  of  the 
United  States  who  founded  the  Repub- 
lican Party — the  Immortal  Abraham 
Lincoln— once  said  that  there  cannot  be 


a  nation  that  is  half  slave  and  half  free. 

I  realize  that  historic  utterance  does  not 
apply  to  an  undertaking  as  compara- 
tively unimportant  as  this  one,  as  re- 
lated to  the  future  of  chattel  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion— and  160  acres  are  just  about 
enough  to  support  one  family— if  there 
were  nearby  vast  agricultural  empires 
which  might  involve  20.000  or  30.000 
acres,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  160-acre 
limitation  on  the  Federal  projects  would 
inevitably  be  doomed:  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  continue.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  who  farmed  on  the  Federal  side  of 
a  canal  would  be  satisfied  with  160-acre 
holdings,  when  they  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  canal,  vast  holdings  of  20,000 
or  30,000  acres.  You  could  not  mix  tiny 
homesteads  with  immense  agricultural 
kingdoms. 

So  that  is  why  I  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  in 
the  amendment  they  have  submitted  to 
this  otherwise  very  fine  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  first  I  wish 
to  thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Neuberger]  for  his  very  states- 
manlike and  clear  statement  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  associate  my- 
self completely  with  the  views  which 
have  just  been  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
think  he  has  pointed  out  unanswerably 
the  position  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in 
regard  to  water-resource-development 
projects;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  share  my 
point  of  view  when  I  say  now  to  our  two 
good  friends  in  the  Senate,  the  Senators 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Engle  I ,  that  we  are  never  happy  to  find 
ourselves  at  any  variance — even  over  a 
matter  such  as  this  one  in  the  bill — a 
variance  which  I  say  to  them  they  could 
resolve  very  helpfully,  for  purposes  of 
future  reference,  in  support  of  our  com- 
mon western  projects.  I  think  the  elim- 
ination of  section  6(a)  of  the  bill  would 
not  in  any  way  jeopardize  this  great  proj- 
ect which  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  en- 
thusiastically supporting;  in  fact,  we 
really  think  we  are  the  best  "friends  in 
court"  of  the  Senators  from  California, 
although  they  do  not  appreciate  it  this 
afternoon.  But  I  think  that  in  due 
course  of  time  they  will  see  that  we  are 
protecting  their  long-term  interests. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  further  rebuttal  of 
the  statements  made  by  our  dear  friends, 
the  Senators  from  California,  who  a  few 
minutes  ago  made  an  argument  which  I 
beheve  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as 
the  record  itself  will  show. 

First,  let  me  refer  to  page  222  of  the 
hearings  of  March  17.  where  again  Mr. 
Van  Loben  Sels  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.    On  that  oc- 


casion he  was  asked  questions  by  a  col- 
league of  the  two  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon— Representative  Ullman.  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject  matter. 

I  read  now  from  page  222: 

Mr.  Ullman.  JuBt  a  short  question.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels,  how  much  land  do 
you  have  that  would  come  under  the  pro- 
posed Federal  project? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels— • 

And  I  assume  that  he  knows  what  land 
his  company  has — 

The  ngure  we  have  quoted  Is  120.000  acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
precisely  what  I  have  been  contending— 
namely,  that  it  is  120,000  acres  in  the 
Federal  water  service  area.  So  I  hope 
this  record  now  can  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  it  is  not  55,000  acres.  It  is 
120,000  acres,  plus  an  added  30.000  acres 
outside  the  Federal  service  area  that 
^nay  be  served  by  the  so-called  State 
project  which  would  be  made  possible 
by  the  joint  Federal  facilities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  correct. 

I  wish  to  quote  further  from  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  hearings  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co. : 

There  has  been  some  deletion  from  that, 
because  the  Federal  Oovernment  recently 
condemned  some  for  a  naval  air  station. 
That   Is  In  the  courts   now. 

However,  the  amount  required  for  the 
Naval  Air  Station  would  be  relatively 
small. 

I  read  further  from  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  committee: 

Mr.  Ullman.  How  is  this  land  being  util- 
ized today?  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of 
that,  of  the  land  use  today? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  It  Is  all  under  agri- 
cultural lease.  It  is  all  under  Irrigation, 
but  not  all  of  It  Is  Irrigated  every  year. 
It  Is  being  farmed  under  lease  to  actual 
operators  on  the  property,  to  crops  that 
are  typical  of  that  area,  which  I  think  were 
mentioned  previously.  But  they  include 
grains,  cotton,  melons,  various  seed,  grass 
seed  and  alfalfa  seed  crops,  a  few  more  of 
the  specialized  crops,  like  potatoes  and  car- 
rots, and  other  vegetables. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  they  are  very 
high  yield,  high  value  crops. 

Mr.  MORSE.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  declaration  of  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Co.?  It  is  to  get  water  every 
year — to  get  enough  water  so  it  can 
operate  year  in  and  year  out.  That  is 
obviously  what  the  company  is  after 
and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  this  bill.  So  let  us  face  up  to 
that  reality. 

I  read  further  from  the  House  com- 
mittee hearings: 

Mr.  Ullman.  It  Is  all  relatively  flat  land, 
then,  and  all  under  cultivation;  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Van  Lobkn  Sels.  It  is  all  under  cul- 
tivation. A  lot  of  it  has  been  leveled  and 
brought  to  grade  for  surface  Irrigation. 
Some  of  It  U  sprinkler  Irrigated,  and  It  Is 
more  of  a  rolling  type. 


Mr.  Ullman.  How  long  have  these  lands 

been  owned? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  We  acquired  this 
land  during  the  1860*8,  1870's.  and  1880's. 

Mr.  Ullman.  In  what  manner? 

Mr.  Van  Lobcn  Sels.  They  were  acquired 
through  Act  of  Congress  as  part  of  the  con- 
Eideratlon  for  building  the  western  railroads. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  interject? 
Acquired  in  this  case  for  building  a  rail- 
way which  was  never  built. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  going  to  digress 
to  point  that  out.  I  shall  touch  upon  it 
in  the  major  speech  which  I  shall  make 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  empha- 
size— a  railroad  which  it  never  built. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Mr.  Ullman.  They  were  part  of  the  Land 
Grant  Program? 
Mr.  Van  Loben   Sels.  Commonly   termed 

that. 

Mr.  Ullman.  The  railroads,  of  course,  de- 
veloped whatever  water  facilities  they  have? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  Actually,  our  lessees 
did  it  as  part  of  the  lease,  but  we  in  effect 
did  BO.     It  was  done  under  our  direction. 

Mr.  Ullman.  The  railroads  farmed  none 
of  this  land  directly?     It  Is  all  leased? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Ullman.  That  Is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  only  want  to  say  I  have  offered  this 
for  the  record  to  reinforce  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
I  would  only  add  that  this  almost  be- 
comes one  of  the  "Now  you  see  it.  now 
you  don't"  affairs  when  a  discussion  is 
had  of  a  Federal  interest  in  a  State 
project. 

I  shall  insist,  so  far  as  my  presenta- 
tion throughout  this  debate  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  must  look  at  the  origin. 
We  must  look  at  what  really  creates  the 
project;  what  brought  it  into  being,  and 
consider  why  do  we  have  this  trouble  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate?  What  is  it? 
The  Federal  project.  Without  the  Fed- 
eral participation  in  this  matter  this 
problem  would  not  be  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  say  to  my  very  good 
friends  from  California,  we  are  not  hurt- 
ing them  by  suggesting  that  section  6(a) 
be  eliminated.  In  my  judgement,  in  the 
future  it  is  possible  that  will  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  if  they  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  First  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  of  my  own. 

I  wish  to  rivet  down,  without  any 
possibility  of  contradiction,  the  facts  of 
the  ownership  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  extent  of  that  owner- 
ship. The  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out  that  out  of  their  own  lips 
they  have  said  they  own  120.000  acres 
in  the  so-called  Federal  service  area. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Associate  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, testifying  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee itself,  stated  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  owns  approximately 
120,000  acres  of  land  in  the  service  area. 


65.000  of  which  are  In  the  Westlands 
district,  which  is  one  district  in  the  area. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Oregon  quoted 
the  statement  the  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  made  before  the  House 
committee  on  March  17.  Let  me  now 
quote  another  statement  which  they 
made  on  March  23,  6  days  later,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson),  published  on  page  101 
of  the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Was  he  talking  about 
the  Federal  service  area  or  the  whole? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Federal  service 
area.    He  stated: 

It  Is  now  our  desire  to  reaflflrni  our  pre- 
vious position,  that  our  agricultural  prop- 
erties are  not  for  sale.  They  constitute  an 
Important  natural  resource  asset  of  our 
organization,  and  we  need  them  to  maintain 
our  diversified  position  in  the  economy  of 
the  Western  States. 

They  want  to  be  in  the  land  business 
as  well  as  in  the  railway  business. 

Now  let  me  turn  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the  In- 
terior Committee  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel].  I 
give  due  weight  to  counsel's  opinion  that 
the  project  might  be  possible  and  feas- 
ible even  if  the  Southern  Pacific  carries 
out  its  intention  not  to  come  in  under 
the  reclamation  law  or  to  sell  its  excess 
holdings.  But  I  have  very  serious 
doubts.  I  have  seen  some  detailed  maps 
showing  that  the  Southern  Pacific  owns 
a  precise  checkerboard  of  land  in  some 
of  these  areas. 

I  may  say  that  was  the  tendency  in 
the  distribution  of  railroad  land.  They 
would  take  a  section  of  land  on  the 
north  of  a  railroad,  or  on  the  west  of 
a  railroad,  skip  another  section,  then 
take  a  section,  then  alternate  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line  or  the  east  side 
of  the  line,  a  section  opposite  the  sec- 
tion which  it  held,  and  then  skip.  So 
that  the  railway  holdings  on  the  west- 
em  lines  as  given  by  the  land  grant 
steal  which  some  of  the  great  founders 
of  California  put  through  in  the  1860's 
and  1870's 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  not 
visiting  that  sin  on  the  two  Senators 
who  represent  that  State  now,  is  he? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  just  re- 
minding them  of  the  unholy  origins  of 
the  action.  It  was  conceived  in  sin  and 
begotten  in  iniquity. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  By  some  of  my 
friend's  Democratic  forebears. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  every  Democrat 
who  participated  in  the  scandal  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  there  were  at  least  20 
Republicans.  It  is  true  that  they  made 
James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  something 
of  a  "fall  guy";  but  if  one  goes  over  the 
list  of  persons  who  participated  in  the 
stock  of  Credit  Mobilier  and  who  as- 
sisted in  the  land  steal,  he  will  find  it 
consisted  of  prominent  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  then  Vice  President  whose 
bust  is  upon  the  wall  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  stipulate  it  was 
bipartisan  iniquity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  is  usual  in  cases 
of    political    iniquity.    5    percent    were 


Democrats  and  95  percent  was  Repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  question  the  Sena- 
tor's arithmetic. 

Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  want  to  com- 
plete this  statement  first. 

I  cannot  see  physically  how  the  fa- 
cilities can  be  constructed  so  as  eco- 
nomically to  serve  the  other  lands  with 
the  Southern  Pacific's  checkerboard 
land  taken  out. 

What  I  really  suspect  is  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  ho(>es  to  get  the  water 
and  get  away  from  acreage  limitations 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Southern  Pacific's  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son ]  to  which  I  have  referred  bears  this 
out; 

Vl^e  reafllrm  our  request  that  owners  of 
land  in  excess  of  160  acres  be  allowed  the 
alternative  of  paying  Interest  on  the  Federal 
irrigation  Investment  and  thus  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  land  holding  and  obtain  water 
for  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  situation  is  tak- 
en care  of  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  provision  that 
reclamation  law  shall  be  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  San  Luis 
unit,  is  in  the  bill.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  operations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Pine  Flats,  and 
.so  forth,  to  know  it  is  one  thing  to  get 
it  in  the  law,  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
get  it  carried  out  as  you  face  a  mighty 
combination  of  landowners. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  will  be  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  soon,  and  the  law 
will  be  enforced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  enforced  a 
little  better,  but  not  necessarily  well,  be- 
cause sometimes  Democratic  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  go  sour.  too. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  say  so.  I 
notice  that  the  interests  that  are  trying 
to  operate  against  the  welfare  of  the 
country  have  representatives  in  both 
parties  and  they  operate  inside  both 
parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  series  of  questions? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  can  hardly  get 
started  with  one  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  this  question:  If  I  heard 
him  correctly,  he  proposes  to  strike  out 
that  section  by  which  it  is  clearly  pro- 
vided that  the  State  system  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal  reclamation  law. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  that  section  should 
be  eliminated 
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Mr.  EX>UOLAS.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia. In  their  desire  to  get  this  project 
completed  and  to  preserve  the  family- 
sized  farms,  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  my  next 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
dash  my  hopes  in  this  way? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  see  whether 
my  hopes,  too,  are  being  dashed. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  then  the  Senator  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  project;  is  that  correct? 
The  Senator  said  that,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  would  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  think  so.  I 
will  say  in  this  connection  It  is  a  great 
sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  the  Middle 
West  to  support  any  of  these  reclama- 
tion projects,  because  it  means  bring- 
Inc  into  more  Intensive  cultivation 
competing  land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Very  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Wait  a  moment.  I 
am  trying  to  Impress  the  Senator  from 
Ctll/ornia  with  the  fact  that  I  am  taking 
a  national  point  of  view  on  this  issue 
deaplte  the  competitive  aspects  of  the 
project. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  that  this  amazingly  fer- 
tile land  sliould  have  water  applied 
to  it. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.     Vei7  well. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  But  I  want  to  have 
water  applied  to  the  land  so  that  we  will 
preserve  the  small  farm,  the  family -slied 
farm,  and  break  up  the  huge  estates 
which  evolved  from  the  Spanish  haci- 
enda system  which  dominated  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  and  tended  to  stifle  democ- 
racy in  that  area. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  sup- 
ports the  proposed  leBislation.  assuming 
that  the  amendment  he  has  in  mind  is 
agreed  to— 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  going  to  be 
accepted? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  would  the  Sen- 
ator understand  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  call  for  a  dam  to  be  used 
by  the  State  government  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  well? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Let  me  point  out  to 

my  good  friend 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  answer  it  in  my 
own  way. 

May  I  ask  my  good  friend,  if  the 
acreage  limitation  feature  of  reclamation 
law  Is  removed  from  the  so-called  State 
service  land,  how  can  we  maintain  an 
acreage  limitation  on  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral service  land?  One  can  no  more 
have  those  two  systems  existing  side  by 
side  than  he  can  divide  the  reservoir 
which  has  been  created  with  Federal 
money  and  the  superstructure  created 
with  State  money,  or  divide  the  dams 
that  gather  the  water  In  the  north,  or 
pay  the  cost  of  putting  on— is  it  a  second 
story? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  My  friend  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Wait  a  moment.  Is 
U  a  second  story  on  the  DelU-MendoU 
Canal? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  friend  has  not 
answered  my  question.  I  cannot  make 
my  friend  answer  the  question,  but  he 
should  answer  it. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  prepared 
to  accept  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  with- 
out the  section  to  which  he  objects,  under 
which  a  dam  of  2  million  acre-feet  would 
be  created,  a  part  of  which  would  serve 
a  State  system  and  another  part  of  which 
would  serve  a  Federal  system?  Is  the 
Senator  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
support  such  a  system  with  Federal 
funds  and  facilities  unless  it  carries  with 
it  a  universal  application  of  the  160-acre 
limitation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  the  Record  be 
clear.  Does  that  mean  the  Senator  is 
going  to  subject  the  people  of  California 
to  an  acreage  limitation  under  Federal 
reclamation  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  save 
the  people  of  California  from  the  un- 
witting efforts  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  to  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem of  big  land  holdings. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  object- 
ing to  what  the  senior  Senator  from 
California,  the  junior  Senator  from 
California,  the  Governor  of  California 
and  the  Legislature  of  California  all 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  approve. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  want  the  proj- 
ect of  course.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  abandon  the  leo-acre  limitation. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  chamber  this 
afternoon  prepared  to  believe  that  once 
we  stated  the  case  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  would  withdraw  section 
e(a>. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  few  more  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  dis- 
appointing me. 

Mr,  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  Is  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Senator's  usual  attitude  to- 
ward these  l.ssiie<!.  Usually  the  Senator 
from  California  is  for  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  want  to  be. 

Is  it  not  true  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  construct  the  dam  under  Federal 
reclamation  law?  Is  that  not  the  truth 
and  the  fact? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes.   That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  how  can  the 
Senator  say  that  anyone  is  trying  to 
evade  or  violate  any  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
cussion thus  far  has  been  primarily  cen- 
tered upon  some  440,000  acres  which  will 
be  furnished  with  water  from  the  Fed- 
eral portion — or  from  the  attempted 
Federal  portion — of  this  project.  Thus 
far  there  has  not  been  much  discussion 
as  to  what  would  happen  on  some 
440,000  or  500,000  additional  acres— we 
really  have  not  been  Informed  just  how 
many— to  be  serviced  with  the  addi- 
tional 1  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  will  be  the  rest  of 
the  State,  if  I  may  interrupt  the  Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  calls 
that  State  service  land.  Yet  in  order 
to  construct  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  we 
must  have  prior  Federal  investment.   In- 


deed, we  had  to  have  prior  Federal  In- 
vestment upstream  on  the  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs north  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No.    That  has  been 
done. 
But  those  projects  will  be  utilized. 
Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question  of  my  good  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  California,  who  has 
such  a  bright  future  before  him.    How 
are  we  going  to  bring  water  from  north- 
ern California  down  to  the  reservoir  if 
we  do  not  use  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal? 
Mr.   ENGLE.     They   will   build   their 
own  c&n&l 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Will  it  be  alongside 
that  canal,  or  above  it? 
Mr.  ENGLE.    Just  a  little  above  It. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    A  second  story? 
Mr.   ENGLE.    No:   It  will  not  be  on 
top.  but  it  will  be  placed  horizontally  a 
little  over  the  canal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  they  not  utilize 
a  part  of  the  construction  for  the  Delta- 
Mendota  Canal,  which  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  That  Is  not  the  present 
plan, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.    Oh.  It  Is  going  to  be 
like  our  subway. 
Mr.  ENGLK.    They  will  pay  for  It. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  will  be  one  sub- 
way, and  then  another  subway;  la  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  if  section  6(a)  Is  stricken  from 
the  bill  the  reclamation  law  will  apply 
to  the  State  projects  service  area? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  do ;  and  I  want 
to  make  a  record  to  show  clearly  that 
It  would. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  want  to  make  a  rec- 
ord which  Is  very  plain  Indeed  that  In 
my  opinion  the  section  is  surplusage.  It 
is  merely  a  statement  of  what  the  law  Is. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  it  is  surplusage, 
then  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  people  affected 
want  this  additional  assurance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Who  are  they? 
What  people? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  people  they  are.  They  aj-e  the 
people  of  southern  California. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  big  landowners  of  the  Central 
Valley? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  mean  the  big 
landowners  of  the  Central  Valley 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Kern  County 
Land  Co.?    The  big  land  Interests? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  mean  them. 
I  mean  the  city  government  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  They  are  Interested  In 
getUng  supplemental  water,  so  that 
when  the  housewife  turns  on  the  water 
tap  she  can  get  water. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  city  watei*.  and  I  am  Ulk- 
Ing  about  irrigation  water.  Surely  the 
Senator  do«s  not  oppose  the  application 
of  the  160-acre  llmiuuon  if  he  is  just 
considering  water  distributed  in  the  city 
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of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley that  this  issue  arises.  Let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  California  that 
he  has  made  a  moving  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  Loc  Angeles.  How  would 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  be  hurt  by 
omitting  section  6(a),  which  would  in 
effect  provide  a  160-acre  limitation  in 
the  Central  Valley?  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Los  Angeles. 

We  want  Los  Angeles  to  have  water; 
but  with  respect  to  the  water  which 
goes  on  the  land  in  the  Central  Valley, 
we  believe  In  the  famlly-s«^ed  farm,  the 
American  system.  We  do  not  want  the 
Spanish  system.  We  do  not  want  the 
hacienda  system,  or  the  system  of  Mex- 
ico, which  California  had  when  it  joined 
the  Union.  We  do  not  want  a  system 
with  a  big  manor  house  on  the  hill,  and 
farm  laborers  living  In  hovels.  We  want 
a  system  In  which  the  owner  Is  the  culti- 
vator. That  is  the  basis  of  American 
agrarian  democracy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  believe  that  the  State  of 
California,  through  its  State  govern- 
ment, should  determine  what  laws 
should  govern  the  use  of  water  In  a 
State  system  of  water  distribution,  paid 
for  by  the  people  of  the  State? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  reply,  lot  me  make 
two  comments. 

First.  It  Is  not  a  pure  State  system. 
It  1.1  inextricably  mixed  with  a  Federal 
rystem. 

Second,  I  do  not  bolieve  that  the 
people  of  California  have  ever  declared 
themselves  In  favor  of  huge  estates.  So 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  never  said 
that  they  want  a  system  of  big  landed 
estates.  If  my  friend  from  California 
thinks  that  Is  what  they  want,  let  him 
propose  It  In  a  referendum,  or  bring  It 
up  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  owners  of  the 
big  estates  cannot  get  what  they  want 
by  State  action  alone.  They  also  need 
Federal  help,  and  they  think  they  can 
come  to  Washington,  with  no  one  greatly 
concerned  over  the  Issue  and  push  their 
proposal  through  Congress  on  favorable 
terms  to  themselves. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question.  Does  he  believe 
that  the  people  of  California  should 
have  the  right,  by  State  law,  to  deter- 
mine how  water  is  to  be  used  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  State  system? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
large  landowners  should  be  able  to  come 
to  Congress  and  obtain  an  exemption 
from  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  that  is  not  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  Is  a  Federal 
responsibility  in  this  connection.  If  the 
State  of  California  would  enact  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law.  we  might  cede 
authority  to  the  State  of  California. 
But  If  the  State  of  California  is  to  sub- 
vert Federal  law  on  a  Joint  Pederal- 
SUte  project,  I  am  not  for  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  U  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  proposes  to  compel  the  people 
oT  CaUfomla  to  apply  the  Federal  recla- 


mation law  to  a  State  project,  if  the  two 
systems.  State  and  Federal,  happen  to 
cross  in  a  single  reservoir. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  people  of  Illi- 
nois are  paying  taxes,  and  have  paid 
taxes,  to  build  these  dams,  reservoirs, 
conduits,  and  Irrigation  systems.  They 
have  paid  taxes  against  their  own  eco- 
nomic interests,  because  they  believed  it 
was  in  the  national  interest;  and  I  am 
ready  to  continue  to  do  so.  but  on  the 
condition  that  the  money  which  we  con- 
tribute shall  be  used  to  maintain  agrar- 
ian^ democracy,  and  not  huge  agrarian 
estates.  We  are  willing  to  have  money 
spent  for  a  democratic — with  a  small 
"d" — farm  system,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  have  it  spent  to  build  up  tlie  power  and 
strength  of  huge  landowners. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  California  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  is  locked  up  in 
huge  estates,  I  say  that  Is  an  evil  In- 
heritance from  Spanish  and  Mexican 
days,  and  it  is  a  goud  thing  to  gel  rid  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  per- 
petuating and  strengthening  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  two  Senators  from 
California  for  a  moment, 

I  wish  to  pay  my  very  hluh  compliment 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
very  brilliant  record  he  has  made  on  this 
Issue  this  afternoon.  He  has  set  forth 
very  clearly— I  hapi>en  to  think  un- 
answerably— a  public  policy  position 
which  some  of  us  In  the  Senate  have 
held  to  for  many  yean.  In  regard  to  pro- 
tecting what  we  think  la  the  public  In- 
tei*est  in  the  so-called  160-acre  limita- 
tion provision. 

The  record  has  been  made.  I  suggest 
to  the  two  senators  from  California  that 
they  ponder  that  record  between  now 
and  Thursday  afternoon.  I  assure  them 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  are  very 
reasonable  men.  We  shall  be  open  to 
conversations  and  conferences. 

As  I  have  listened  to  this  debate,  and 
particularly  to  some  of  the  questions  the 
two  Senators  from  California  have  been 
asking  the  Senator  from  Illlnolfi 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    In  a  moment. 

Thej*e  is  something  in  my  nense  of  in- 
tuition which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
this  debate  might  be  very  short  on 
Thursday.  I  say  this  because  I  believe 
that  conferences  might  rosult  In  some 
understanding  between  now  and  Thurs- 
day which  would  keep  faith  with  the 
great  principle  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  brilliantly  defended  this 
afternoon. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  that  would  be 
the  smart  course  of  action  for  us  to  take 
tonight. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made 
a  great  record.  Those  of  us  who  are 
standing  in  the  background  with  reln- 
foroements  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
wait  until  Thursday,  if  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Senator  fi-om  Illinois  any 
reinforcement.  I  believe  that  a  study  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia of  the  record  made  this  after- 
noon by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  might 


make  unnecessary  any  prolonged  discus- 
sion Thm^ay  afternoon. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  I  still  have 
the  floor.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  me  that  if  we  were 
to  strike  out  section  6»a)  we  would  not 
apply  the  reclamation  law  outside  the 
Federal  service  area? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  I  think  that  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  discussion  which  we 
had  better  have  in  conference  between 
now  and  next  Thursday. 

Let  me  tell  the  two  Senators  from 
California  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  in 
their  position.  I  would  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  run  just  as  fast  as  possible  with  the 
bill  to  get  it  to  the  White  House  for  sig- 
nature. I  do  not  believe  we  should  take 
any  chances  with  It. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  we  close  the 
debate  tonight.  Between  now  and 
Thursday  we  might  And  ourselves  reach- 
ing an  acceptable  understanding,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  very  short  debate  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  yielded 
the  floor,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
ft'iend  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  are  some  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  would 
like  to  debate  the  proposed  legislation. 
They  have  indicated  to  me  that  they 
would  prefer  to  have  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  postponed  until  Thurs- 
day. 

I  have  talked  with  my  colleague  from 
California,  and  we  both  agi-ec  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  suggested 
would  be  In  tl^e  public  interest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  My  faith  in  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  California,  which  is  deep  and 
warm,  finds  reassurance,  after  being 
temporarily  dimmed  by  the  doubts  he 
expressed  about  our  proposed  amend- 
ment. 1  Laughter.]  I  think  he  has 
made  a  good  suggestion,  but  before  the 
Senate  adjourns  for  tonight.  I  wish  to 
deal  with  the  point  raised  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  California    I  Mr.   Enolc]. 

The  question  of  what  the  State  does 
In  connection  with  a  State  project  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  question  now  before  the 
Senate  Involves  a  Joint  project,  in  which 
large  sums  of  Federal  money  are  in- 
volved, and  existing  Federal  structures 
are  to  be  used,  including  Federal  dams 
In  northern  California,  as  well  es  the 
Federal  share  of  the  dam  at  the  San 
Luis  Reservoir. 

Therefore,  this  Is  not  the  InjecUon  of 
a  Federal  provision  In  a  purely  SUte 
project,  but  the  assertion  of  Federal 
protections  in  a  largely  Federal  project. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  put  into  the  R«c- 
CRD  this  fact:  One  of  the  big  issues 
before  the  NaUon  is  whether  we  are  to 
have  concentrated  ownership  or  diffused 
ownership.    Some  people  tliink  this  is 
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an  Issue  which  is  to  be  fought  out  solely 
In  the  industrial  field — small  business  as 
compared  with  huge  business,  or  with 
respect  to  antitrust  policies. 

The  issue,  however,  relates  to  land  and 
farming  as  well.  I  happen  to  be  one — 
and  I  believe  the  An-ierican  people  agree 
with  me — who  holds  that  farming  should 
be  based  on  the  family-sized  farm,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  place  in  America 
for  huge  estates,  with  a  few  owners  and 
a  large  number  of  farm  laborers. 

I  have  traveled  through  the  Central 
Valley,  and  i  have  found  communities  in 
which  virtually  everyone  is  a  laborer, 
leading  a  rather  miserable  life,  I  may 
say.  Very  frankly,  I  did  not  regard  that 
as  a  part  of  the  American  tradition. 

There  are  other  communities  in  the 
▼alley  where  the  land  ownership  is  dif- 
fused, and  where  there  Is  independent 
ownership  and  where  self-respecting,  in- 
dependent people  live.  That  to  me  Is 
what  America  has  meant  In  the  past  and 
what  it  should  mean  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  concentrated  land 
ownership  not  only  hold  its  own,  but 
Increase  its  grasp  on  these  rich  re- 
sources. When  water  comes  to  the  val- 
ley, land  which  previously  was  worth 
little  will  be  worth  a  great  deal.  Yields 
will  multiply.  The  power  of  those  hold- 
ing the  land  will  be  enormously  in- 
creased. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  funds  should  be  used  to  lay  a 
broader  basis  for  economic  democracy 
in  the  Nation,  and  not  a  more  restricted 
basis. 

Inasmuch  as  the  discussion  is  to  be 
continued  on  Thursday.  I  shall  yield  the 
floor.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk, 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  and  myself,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  read  the  Record,  so  that 
when  we  return  on  Thursday  the  good 
Senators  from  California  will  eliminate 
section  6(a). 


HAWAnS  GOVERNOR  QUINN  IS  VIO- 
LATING HATCH  ACT  AND  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

*  Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  were  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  make  statehood  for 
Hawaii  a  reality  this  March.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of  the  Members — 
and  there  were  several  who  were  vitally 
involved,  such  as  my  able  friend  from 
Washington.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  who  did 
such  a  fine  job  of  managing  both  the 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  statehood  bills  on 
the  floor— were  any  more  deUghted  than 
were  my  distinguished  colleague,  "Bob" 
Bartlett.  and  I  because  we  had  been  so 
recently  involved  in  a  similar  effort. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  Hawaiian 
statehood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
When,  in  1934,  I  was  apjxjinted  as  the 
first  director  of  the  newly  created 
agency  In  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Posses- 


sions. I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  diminish 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  duties  of  that 
office — and  its  ultimate  abolition.  The 
way  to  do  that  was  to  confer  on  the  out- 
lying dependencies  of  the  United  States 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  political  status 
which  they  desired  and  which  they  could 
support  consistent  with  the  interest  and 
policies  of  the  United  States.  That 
would  mean  statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  the  only  two  incorporated  Ter- 
ritories, and  thereby  destined  for  no 
other  status.  It  meant  independence 
for  the  Philippines,  which  was  achieved 
in  1946.  It  meant  for  Puerto  Rico  a 
special  autonomous  semi-independent 
status  in  response  to  the  expressed  will 
of  that  Island's  people.  For  the  remain- 
ing areas,  it  should  mean  the  maximum 
of  self-government,  consistent  with  the 
conditions  in  each. 

Hawaii  has  long  been  ready  for  state- 
hood. It  was  ready  for  statehood  25 
years  ago  and  should  have  had  it  then. 
It  was  ready  for  statehood  long  before 
Alaska  was.  and  when  both  these  Terri- 
tories, over  ft  decade  ago,  were  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress that  each  should  have  statehood.  I 
made  no  secret  of  my  belief  that  Hawaii 
deserved — on  its  merits — prior  consider- 
ation. I  stated  publicly  that  Hawaii  de- 
served statehood  more  than  Alaska,  but 
that  Alaska  needed  it  more.  I  stated 
publicly  my  belief  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  grant 
statehood  to  Hawaii  than  for  Hawaii  to 
receive  it.  By  that  I  meant  that  the 
United  States  would  be  relatively  an  even 
greater  beneficiary  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood than  would  Hawaii  be  Itself.  I  have 
not  varied  from  that  view,  and  feel  that 
no  year  in  my  life  will  be  more  gratefully 
remembered  as  a  year  of  achievement, 
in  which  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
participate,  than  the  10-month  period 
in  which  the  Congress  voted  to  admit 
the  49th  and  50th  States. 

Senator  Bartlett  and  I  were  particu- 
larly pleased  at  Hawaii's  admission  be- 
cause we  had  the  opportunity  to  help 
repay  a  very  great  American,  delegate 
John  A.  Burns  of  Hawaii,  for  his  far- 
sighted  and  statesmanlike  performance 
last  year.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Burns'  leader- 
ship in  separating  the  Alaskan  and  Ha- 
waiian statehood  bills  and  insisting  on 
their  being  completely  disassociated,  so 
that  each  could  be  considered  separately 
on  its  own  merits.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Delegate  Burns'  enlightened  action, 
which  was  made  at  no  slight  political 
risk  to  himself,  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
would,  in  my  reasoned  judgment,  be  still 
petitioning  Congress  for  statehood,  and 
their  achievement  of  that  goal  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Last  year,  as  many  Senators  will  re- 
call. I  was  here  serving  as  a  "Tennessee- 
Plan  Senator,"  and  seeking,  with  my  two 
colleagues,  to  influence  the  Members  of 
Congress  on  behalf  of  Alaska's  cause. 
We  had  many,  many  wonderful  friends 
in  both  Hoiises.  But  perhaps  no  one 
played  a  more  crucial  and  determining 
role  than  did  John  A.  Burns.  Hawaii's 
Delegate  in  the  House.  Even  though 
Hawaii  had  been  petitioning  for  state- 
hood longer  than  Alaska — more  or  less 
for  a  Iialf  century,  and  actively  for  40 


years— Bums  quickly  appreciated  that 
we  of  Alaska  were  in  a  more  strategic 
position  for  success,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  allow  us  to  go  first.  He  resisted  all 
pressures,  all  blandishments — and  they 
were  numerous,  forceful  and  persua- 
sive— to  cause  him  to  deviate  from  that 
course.  The  result  of  his  wisdom  was 
the  sure  and  safe  passage,  after  many 
heartbreaking  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts in  the  past,  of  both  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  incredibly  short  tim^ 
of  ten  months.  What  had  for  a  long 
time  seemed  a  lost  cause  was,  in  large 
degree,  saved  by  the  abnegation,  re- 
straint and  statesmanship  of  Jack 
Burns. 

Since  statehood  for  Hawaii  passed 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  March,  I  have 
been  following  developments  In  our  new- 
est State  with  attention  and  sympathy 
because  we  in  Alaska  have  a  deep  com- 
munity of  interest  with  our  sister  State, 
Hawaii.  We  have  fought  side  by  side 
for  a  decade  and  a  half  for  the  equality 
of  statehood.  We  are  the  only  non-con- 
tiguous areas  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union.  We  represent  America's  farthest 
west  and  respectively  America's  farthest 
north  and  farthest  south.  We  bring 
great  diversity  to  the  Nation. 

Because  of  this  interest,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary  to  report  to  this  body,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  aspect  of  the  situation  in 
Hawaii  at  present  is  not  quite  as  it 
should  be.  The  present  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  William  P.  Quinn, 
has  not  been  following  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  Federal  law  in  regard  to 
the  upcoming  elections  in  Hawaii  this 
summer.  They  are  important  to  this 
body.  Two  more  Senators  will  join  us. 
A  governor  and  a  legislature  of  the  50th 
State  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  elected. 
Mr.  Quinn.  I  believe,  has  been  violating 
section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act.  which  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  employed  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  "to  use  his  official 
authority  or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting 
the  results  thereof.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee In  the  executive  branch  shall  take 
any  active  part  in  political  management 
or  in  political  campaigns." 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  section 
are  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  persons  whose  com- 
pensation is  paid  for  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  the  President; 
heads  and  assistant  heads  of  executive 
departments;  officers  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  de- 
termine policies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  or  in  the  nationwide  ad- 
ministraton  of  Federal  laws. 

While  Governor  Quinn  is  a  Presidential 
appointee,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, his  office  is  certainly  not  one  in 
which  are  determined  policies  pursued 
by  the  United  States  in  its  relaUons  with 
foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws.  Having 
held  the  corresponding  office  as  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  I  know  what  the  limita- 
tions of  that  equivalent  office  are.  So 
Governor  Quinn  Is  not  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
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The  facts  in  this  case  are  these,  Mr. 
President.  Mr.  Quinn  formally  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  elected 
governorship  of  the  new  State  of  Hawaii 
early  in  February — more  than  a  month 
before  statehood  was  achieved.  On 
April  5,  he  made  his  formal  annoimce- 
ment  of  his  candidacy,  which  was  head- 
lined in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  that 
date,  "Quinn  Will  Run  For  Governor." 
He  issued  a  statement  at  that  time  in 
which  he  said: 

I  have  decided  to  reafBrm  my  earlier  an- 
nouncement that  I  will  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor  In  the  forthcoming  State  election. 

Since  his  formal  announcement  1 
month  ago,  I  have  been  informed  by  re- 
liable sources  that  Mr.  Quinn  is  spend- 
ing virtually  his  entire  time  campaign- 
ing intensively  throughout  Hawaii's 
seven  islands,  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  is  using  the  prestige  and  mecha- 
nism of  his  present  appointive  office  to 
advance  his  candidacy. 

Contrast  the  campaigning  of  Mr. 
Quinn  with  the  activities  of  Delegate 
Burns  since  the  statehood  act  was  passed 
by  Congress.  Delegate  Burns  has  re- 
mained right  here  in  Congress,  effec- 
tively doing  the  job  the  people  of  Hawaii 
elected  him  to  do. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  this  point,  because  we  hswl  a 
situation  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature 
in  Alaska  last  year,  but  with  a  different 
outcome.  My  opponent  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate contest,  former  Governor  Michael 
Stepovich,  was  also  an  appointive  officer, 
appointed  by  the  same  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  But  at  no  time  while  he 
held  the  appointive  governorship  of 
Alaska  was  he  an  announced  candidate 
for  any  political  office,  although,  in  the 
course  of  his  duties,  he  certainly  cam- 
paigned indirectly  for  whatever  impor- 
tant office  under  statehood  he  would  de- 
cide to  seek. 

But  when  Mr.  Stepovich  announced, 
on  July  25,  1958.  that  he  would  run  for 
the  United  States  Senate  seat  against 
me.  he  resigned  his  appointive  job.  His 
resignation  was  promptly  accepted  by 
President  Elisenhower.  Governor  Stepo- 
vich resigned  because  he  realized  that, 
as  an  annoiuiced  candidate  for  an  elec- 
tive office,  he  could  no  longer  effec- 
tively— or  legally — serve  the  people  of 
Alaska  in  his  appointive  post.  So  he  did 
the  proE>er  thing  and  resigned. 

In  fairness  both  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  to  the  administration  he 
represents,  I  believe  Governor  Quinn 
should  take  the  same  step  immediately. 
Every  day  that  he  continues  to  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  his  own  candidacy 
while  holding  his  appointive  post  as 
governor  appears  to  be  a  further  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Quinn  has  vio- 
lated if  not  the  letter,  at  least  the  spirit 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  During  the  election 
for  United  States  Delegate  in  Hawaii 
last  fall,  Governor  Quinn,  time  and  time 
again,  took  the  stump  to  make  thor- 
oughly intemperate  political  attacks 
against  the  present  delegate  from  Ha- 
waii, John  Burns.    He  accused  Delegate 


BtTRHS.  among  other  things,  of  selling 
out  the  people  of  Hawaii  by  separating 
the  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood 
bills  so  that  they  could  be  passed  sep- 
arately. Delegate  Burns  was  violently 
attacked  by  Mr.  Quixm  for  doing  the 
very  thing  he  deserved  the  highest 
credit  for — separating  the  two  statehood 
bills  so  that  each  one  would  be  assured 
of  passage.  History  has  proved  that 
Mr.  Burns  was  right,  and  it  has  proved 
that  Mr.  Quinn's  intemperate  attacks 
last  fall  were  totally  unwarranted  and 
unjustified,  and  their  validity  disproved 
in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

To  illustrate  the  kind  of  intemperate 
campaign  Mr.  Quinn  conducted  last  year 
for  the  Republicans,  let  me  quote  an 
article  from  the  October  4.  1958,  edition 
of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  which  is 
headlined,  "Burns  Lays  Down  on  State- 
hood Job.  Quinn  Says  in  Attack  on  Dem- 
ocrats." 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  article  by 
Jack  Teehan : 

Governor  Quinn  unlimbered  a  blackthorn 
shillelagh  in  a  KGMB-TV  address  last  night 
and  belabored  Delegate  Bubns  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party   to  a  fare-thee-well. 

Quinn  accused  Delegate  Burns  of  lying 
down  on  the  statehood  job  and  other  con- 
gressional matters. 

"Mr.  BtTRNs  himself  actually  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  we  didn't  get  statehood  at  the 
last  session. 

"Now  we  have  to  start  all  over  again  In  the 
next  session,"  he  (Quinn)  said. 

"I  assure  you  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  very 
ea£y  job." 

He  said  Hawaii  can't  succeed  in  Its  state- 
hood flght  with  the  "hyper-partlsanshlp" 
that  Burns  displayed. 

The  article  continued  on  at  length  in 
this  vein,  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  tyi>e  of  campaigning  that 
Mr.  Quinn  indulged  in  last  year — and  in 
direct  violation  of  Federal  law,  the  Hatch 
Act. 

I  also  submit  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Quinn  was  so  little 
informed  that  he  did  not  realize  that 
Delegate  Burns'  action  in  clearing  the 
way  for  Alaska  made  Hawaii's  passage 
in  the  1959  session  of  Congress  a  virtual 
certainty.  No.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  partisan  political  attack 
on  the  only  duly  elected  representative  of 
the  p>eople  of  Hawaii.  It  was  done,  I 
am  convinced,  in  clear  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

This  display  of  partisan  intemperance 
was  not  the  only  one  on  Mr.  Quinn's 
part  during  the  last  campaign.  Illustra- 
tive are  some  of  the  headlines  from  Ha- 
waiian newspapers  during  the  campaign: 

Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Octo- 
ber 30,  1958:  "Quinn  Says  Lease  Bill  Not 
Burns'." 

From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
October  31,  1958:  "Quinn  Says  Burns 
Was  Slow  To  Act  on  Magic  Isle  Bill." 

From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1958:  "Quinn  Laimches  TV  At- 
tack on  Burns'  Congress  Record." 

Prom  the  Honlulu  Star-Bulletin,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1958:  "Burns  Won't  Push  State- 
hood If  Party  Balks,  Quinn  Says." 

Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
November  4,  1958:  "Eight  Hundred  on 
Kauai  Hear  Quinn  Criticize  Burns' 
Record." 


From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
October  30,  1958:  "Sixty-five  Year  Lease 
Law  Passed  Despite  Burns,  Quinn  Says." 
This  unwarranted  display  of  intem- 
perate political  campaigning  by  Mr. 
Quinn  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  actions 
of  his  predecessor,  the  late  Governor 
Samuel  Wilder  King  of  Hawaii,  It  is 
true  that  Governor  King  spoke  in  general 
terms  on  behalf  of  his  party,  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  As  the  representative  of  a. 
Republican  administration,  he  had  every  „ 
right  to  do  so. 

During  my  14  years  as  appointive  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  under  the  Democratic 
administrations  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  President  Truman,  I,  too.  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party.  But, 
like  the  late  Governor  King,  I  never  in- 
dulged in  partisan  attacks  of  this  nature. 
Neither  did  my  Republican  successors. 
Governor  Heintzleman  and  Governor 
Stepovich. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
motivated  by  no  personal  animosity  of 
any  kind  toward  Mr.  Quinn.  I  have 
met  him  only  recently.  He  has  an  agree- 
able and  pleasing  personality.  The  re- 
ports I  have  received  indicate  that  he  is 
doing  a  conscientious  job  as  Governor 
and  that  he  is  a  fine  family  man  of  good 
moral  character.  He  has  every  right  to 
aspire  to  move  from  appointive  to  elec- 
tive office. 

The  question  involved  here  is  one  of 
principle,  not  personality.  Because  Mr. 
Quinn  is  an  appointee  of  the  National 
Republican  administration,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  ethics  in  Govenunent  that  tran- 
scends in  import  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Important 
as  they  are. 

Because  of  my  own  personal  back- 
ground as  Alaska's  appointive  Governor, 
and  now  as  a  United  States  Senator;  be- 
cause of  my  concern — for  a  full  quarter 
of  a  century — in  Hawaiian  statehood;  . 
because  of  my  desire  to  see  Hawaii  get 
as  fair  a  start  as  a  State  as  Alaska  has, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  raise  this  issue.  I 
believe  that  Governor  Quinn  should  im- 
mediately resign  his  post  as  Hawaii's 
appointed  Governor.  If  he  does  not  do 
so,  I  think  the  matter  should  be  brought 
to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Justice 
Department — inasmuch  as  this  appears 
to  be  a  clear  violation  of  Federal  law — 
for  such  action  as  that  Department 
deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  KELATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  With  pleasure,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  inform  us  whether  Mr. 
Quinn  has  filed  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  He  has  announced 
his  candidacy  repeatedly. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that;  but 
has  he  filed  any  papers  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  doubt  whether  he 
has. 

Mr.   KEATING.    The   answer  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  has  just  ^ 
given  makes  clear  the  legal  situation 
with  respect  to  Governor  Quinn. 
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I  realize  that  what  little  I  may  have 
to  say  will  not  have  the  same  place  in 
the  headlines  in  Hawaiian  newspapers 
which  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  carry.  Those  headlines  will 
say:  "Qulnn  Charged  With  Law  Viola- 
tions." 

Down  at  the  end,  somewhere,  It  may 
be  said  that  someone  rose  in  Mr.  Qulnn 's 
defense. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  either,  that  this 
lavish  praise  of  Delegate  Burns  should 
be  linked  with  the  attack  on  Governor 
Quinn.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  was 
extremely  careful  in  the  act  which  it 
passed  on  March  18,  1959,  to  provide  in 
section  7(c),  In  order  that  continuity  of 
government  might  be  maintained,  that — 

Until  the  s&ld  State  la  so  admitted  Into 
the  Union,  the  persons  holding  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  office  In,  under,  or 
by  authority  of  the  government  of  said  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  Delegate  In  Congress  thereof, 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices. 

Oovemor  Quinn  is  the  chief  executive 
oflBcer  under  appointment  who  comes 
squarely  within  that  provision.  This 
statute  was  enacted  long  after  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  certainly  would  take 
precedence  over  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  since  certainly  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  in  mind  the 
existence  of  the  Hatch  Act  when  it 
passed  this  law. 

Although  I  cannot  speak  for  Gover- 
nor Quinn.  and  I  have  no  authority  to 
do  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time 
will  come,  as  the  elections  in  Hawaii 
proceed  to  their  culmination,  when  the 
burdens  of  campaigning  will  be  such 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
sign and  to  have  someone  else  appointed 
as  acting  Governor. 

But  I  could  not  sit  here  and  allow  an 
attack  upon  the  present  Governor  to  be 
made  without  saying  these  few  words 
In  his  defense,  particularly  when  the 
statement  was  coupled  with  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Burns,  for  whom  I  entertain  a 
high  regard  because  of  the  work  he  has 
done  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
although  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
In  regard  to  his  tactics  and  policies  in 
connection  with  the  Hawaiian  statehood 
biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  know  Governor 
Qulnn  as  a  man.  He  was  born  in  the  city 
In  which  I  live.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  said.  Governor 
Quinn  is  a  very  fine  man,  with  a  fine 
family.  He  is  not  a  law  violator,  either 
by  inclination,  intention,  or  otherwise. 
He  has  violated  no  law,  and  he  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  violation  of  a 
law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
explain  why  it  is  entirely  proper  for 
Oovemor  Quinn,  after  he  has  twice  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  governor- 
ship of  the  State,  to  continue  in  office,  if 
he  considei-s  it  entirely  possible  that  the 
time  may  come  when  the  combined  duties 
of  the  governorship  and  the  candidacy 
will  make  it  proper  and  correct  for  him 
to  retire? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  think  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii  might  see  m  to  resign,  and 
to  become  a  candidate  for  office.    But  I 


cannot  say  when  either  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii — who  also  has  not  re- 
signed— or  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  will 
feel  that  his  duties  in  campaigning  are 
so  arduous  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  the  office  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Delegate  from 
Hawaii  has  neither  announced  his  can- 
didacy for  any  State  office  nor  has  he 
made  any  attacks,  intemperate  or  other- 
wise, on  the  Governor  of  Hawaii.  There 
seems  to  be  a  startling  contrast  between 
the  performance  of  the  two  men  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  remarks  I  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii  is  campaigning  every  day. 
and  he  has  been  for  a  long  time — regard- 
less of  whether  he  has  formally  an- 
nounced it.  Certainly  that  is  his 
privilege. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  only  way  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii  is  campaigning  is  by  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  was  elected — a  con- 
trast with  the  activities  of  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  who  is  spending  his  time  cam- 
paigning in  the  seven  islands  for  an 
office  to  which  he  was  not  elected,  but 
which  he  now  seeks,  under  statehood. 
I  think  that,  in  addition  to  a  legal  issue, 
there  could  be  involved  a  moral  issue, 
which  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  Alaska 
when  my  opponent,  the  former  Governor 
of  Alaska,  immediately  resigned  upon 
announcing  his  candidacy  for  election  to 
the  Senate,  and  proceeded  to  campaign 
as  an  individual — which  is  precisely 
what  Governor  Quinn  should  do. 

£o  I  feel  that  the  point  the  Senator 
from  New  York— with  all  his  great  abil- 
ity and  training — has  made  falls  short  of 
reality,  and  that  the  Governor  of  Hawaii 
would  be  well  advised,  for  .the  benefit  of 
his  ox/n  reputation  and,  also,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  party  he  represents,  to  resign 
his  important  office,  strip  himself  of  the 
benefits  and  emoluments  of  the  staff  he 
has.  who  help  him  to  campaign,  and  to 
campaign  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  Congress  has 
given  a  mandate  to  the  present  officers — 
and  did  so  as  recently  as  March  18  of 
this  year — to  remain  in  office  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 

I  do  not  know  the  motivation  of  Gov- 
ernor Quinn  or  what  is  going  through 
his  mind;  but  I  presume  he  is  governed, 
and  I  hope  he  is.  by  the  statute  the 
Congress  has  enacted,  which  is  very  spe- 
cific— and  much  more  specific.  I  may  say 
to  my  friend,  as  he  probably  knows — 
than  the  language  of  the  comparable 
Alaska  statute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  is  it  the  belief 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii  should  remain  in 
office  until  election  day? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  I  made  myself 
very  clear  on  that  point.  It  is  a  matter 
for  his  decision.  If  he  reaches  the  point 
where  his  duties  in  campaigning  are  so 
great  that  he  cannot  fulfill  the  duties  of 
his  office  of  Governor.  I  assume  he  will 
then  resign— just  as  I  hope  the  Delegate 
from  HawaU  will  resign  when  he  be- 
comes so  actively  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign that  he  cannot  discharge  his 
duties  as  Delegate. 

It  is  true  that  oftentimes  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  resign  when  they  run 


for  some  other  ofBce.  There  is  no  legal 
obligation.  I  believe,  on  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii  to  resign  before  continuing 
his  campaign.  But,  certainly,  he  should 
consider  that  matter  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  I  assume  Governor  Quinn 
will  consider  it;  and  if  he  cannot  devote 
the  time  needed  for  his  job.  no  doubt  he 
will  then  resign,  so  that  someone  else 
may  serve. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  But  that  would  be 
in  violation  of  what  the  Sjnator  from 
New  York  has  said  is  an  obligation  to 
remain  in  office  until  election  day. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  at  no  time  have 
I  said  that  he  must  remain  in  office.  I 
said  that  the  statute  provides  that  the 
officers  now  holding  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  office  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 
fices "until  the  said  State  is  so  admitted 
mto  the  Union."  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  can  be  read  into  the  language 
of  the  statute  the  necessity  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Acting  Governor  or  an 
Acting  Delegate,  although  I  do  not  know 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Acting  Delegate;  probably 
one  could  not  be  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. 

But  certainly  it  would  not.  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  a  violation  of  his  duties  for  the 
Governor  to  resign  and  have  an  Acting 
Governor  appointed.  Certainly  there  is 
no  obligation  on  him  to  do  so.  Further 
than  that,  it  is  not  at)propriate  to  charge 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a 
criminal  offense,  when  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  charge  made 
against  him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  Is  ample  op- 
portunity to  reply  by  proper  action.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  twice  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  governor- 
ship, I  feel  that  he  is  a  candidate.  The 
fact  that  he  may  not  actually  have  filed 
papers  seems  to  me  to  be  apart  from  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is   appropriate  to  prolong   this  discus- 
sion.    I  think  there  is  not  only  a  legal, 
but  a  moral,  issue  involved  when  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii  makes  use  of  Fed- 
eral  funds   and   personnel,   which   are 
supplied  him  for  a  wholly  different  pur- 
pose,  to  promote  his  candidacy.    It  is 
improper  for  him  to  do  so.     I  rest  my 
case  with  that  statement.    I  hope  Gov- 
ernor Quinn.  who  is  a  very  kindly  gen- 
tleman, and  who  comes  from  a  fine  fam- 
ily, will  realize  that  a  proper  perform- 
ance of  his  public  duty  would  be  the 
tender  of  his  resignation,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Governor  Stepovlch,  of 
Alaska,  and  proceed  to  run  on  an  equal 
basis  with  whoever  his  opponent  may  be. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  have  no  doubt  the 
time   will    come,    prior    to  the  time  of 
election,  when  Governor  Quinn  will  do 
so;  but  that  is  a  far  cry  from  charging 
him  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
for  what  he  has  done  up  to  today,  when 
he  is  not  guilty  of  violating  a  law.  either 
in  letter  or  spirit. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  If  there  is  no 
further  busine&s  to  be  transacted  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 


ate   will    now    stand    adjourned    until 
Thursday  next,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p jn.) .  the  Senate  adjourned,  imder 
the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Thursday,  May  7,  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.      

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5.  1959: 

DCAXTMEKT  OF  THK   NaVT 

William  B.  Prank*,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Thomas  Sovereign 
Gates.  Jr..  resigned. 

Fred  A.  Bantz.  ot  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  WiUlam  B. 
Franke. 

Fbdekal  Poweb  Commission 

Frederick  Stueck.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22. 
1964.    (ReappolntBient.) 

Public    Health    Sebvice 

Tbumas  Edward  Keys,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regenta  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  expir- 
ing August  3.  1962.  vice  Isldor  Schwaner 
Ravdln,  term  expired. 

POSTMASTEKS 

The  followlng-nimed  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Duard  S.  Harper,  FylTe.  Ala..  In  place  of 
J.  H  Wllbanks.  transferred. 

ALASKA 

Wallace  G.  MacNlece.  Cold  Bay,  Alaska.  In 
In  place  of  J.  L.  Mealey,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

CarroU  A.  Claymon,  Amherst.  Colo.,  In 
place  of  T.  O.  Weyerta,  deceased. 

CONNECTICUT 

Antoinette  A.  Dianl,  Ablngton,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  A.  S.  Holbrook,  retired. 

FLOmiDA 

Marie  C.  Stanger.  Salerno.  Fla.,  in  place  of 
G.  G.  Whltfleld.  retired. 

GEORGIA 

L.  Blake  Stiles.  Blue  Ridge.  Ga.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Poston,  deceased. 

Jack  D.  Carter,  Tlfton,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
W  M  Dewberry,  declined. 

ILLINOIS 

Raymond  C.  Foley,  Paris,  111.,  in  place  of 
Grady  CHalr,  deceased. 

INDIANA 

C.  Benson  HulTord,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Swaim.  retired. 

Jack  S.  Brown.  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
L.  J.  Brltton.  deceased. 

Roscoe  H.  Bookman.  Huntertown,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Leu  McComb,  retired. 

IOWA 

Weldon  E.  Peters,  George,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  M.  C.  Ennor.  retired. 

Joseph  W.  Sparks.  Prairie  City.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  D.  C.  Norris.  retired. 

Paul  L.  R.  Schmidt.  Sioux  Rapids.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  D.  D.  Stanzel,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

John  E.  Smith,  Atchison.  Kans..  in  place 
of  H.  o.  Ham,  deceased. 

Carl  E.  Riggs,  Burns,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
E.  P.  Funke.  retired. 

Lewis  R.  Brust,  Plalnville.  Kans..  in  place 
of  B.  J.  Haworth.  retired. 

KSNTUCKT 

Ada  Lee  Davto.  Hardyvill*.  Ky..  In  pUo* 
of  Donald  McDonald,  transferred. 


Robert  E.  Morehead.  Hebron,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  Elmer  Ooodrldge,  retired. 

Amanda  N.  Blackford,  WUmore,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Mitchell,  retired- 

LOT7ISIANA 

Kenneth  L.  Hardaway,  Plain  Dealing,  La., 
in  place  of  A.  K.  Allums,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

James  L.  Christopher,  Preston,  Md.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Gallagher,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ronald  A.  Urquhart,  East  Walpole,  Mass., 
in  place  of  S.  A.  Nlckerson,  deceased. 

Stanley  E.  Johnson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Marshall,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

James  O.  Bowen,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
iii  place  A.  J.  Jackson,  retired. 

Leonard  Lundqulst,  Plainwell,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  Nogle.  transferred. 

Robert  C.  Miller,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  O.  L.  Stockwell,  retired. 

Jason  D.  Robinson,  Saint  Johns,  Mich., 
in  place  of  G.  E.  Osgood,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Carmen  J.  Curtis.  Noyes,  Minn.,  in  place 
Of  A.  A.  Ruatad,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Vance  H.  Dorman,  Myrtle,  Miss.,  In  place 
Of  J.  T.  Miller,  retired. 

John  H.  McCracken,  Jr..  Walls,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  H.  P.  Toombs,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Francis  H.  Luetkemeyer.  Freeburg,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Wlllibrand,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Lawrence  H.  Rogge,  Johnson,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Casey,  resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Roland  A.  Dorr,  Littleton.  N.H..  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Varney,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

John  V.  Frame,  Wllllamstown,  NJ.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  LaPorta,  deceased. 

NRW    YORK 

WUliara  P.  Hurley,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  B.  P.  Mannlon,  deceased. 

John  J.  Hogan,  Flushing,  N.T..  In  place 
of  F.  J.  Cassidy,  retired. 

Joseph  M.  TheU,  Hunter,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
R.  A.  Dolan,  retired. 

Muriel  M.  Bonlni,  Oscawana,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  D.  L.  Clair,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

F.  Ray  Frlsby,  Marshall,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
Grace  Freeman,  retired. 

William  L.  Snypes,  Rldgecrest,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  P.  R.  Holman,  deceased. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Harley  E.  Ludwlg,  Portland,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  L.  I.  Aamold,  removed. 

OHIO 

Virginia  G.  Bortel,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Mlnnlck,  retired. 

Richard  J.  Neuhardt,  Lewlsvllle,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C.  R.  Pollen,  removed. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jimmle  L.  Roberts.  Davidson,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  L.  C.  Dobbs.  retired. 

Jettle  E.  Kirby,  Eufaula,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
J.  L.  McKlnney,  retired. 

Floyd  B.  Walker,  Mountain  Park,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  W.  T.  Barnes,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lawrence  E.  Adams,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  T.  C.  Lamborn,  retired. 

Virginia  K.  Eberhart,  Clark,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Charlotte  Moats,  removed. 

Edward  I«.  Thomas,  Drifton,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  N.  E.  Breslin,  retired. 


Florence  E.  Blair,  Hiller,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
E.  L.  Plerro,  deceased. 

James  D.  Kinsley.  Pocono,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
L.  B.  Kinsley,  deceased. 

Ernest  M.  Ovell,  Weedvllle,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
J.  C.  Lewis,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Ruth  L.  Lawson,  Buffalo,  S.C.,  In  place  of 
H.  J.  Snyder,  transferred. 

Cecil  E.  Mason,  Hampton,  S.C,  in  place  of 
M.  J.  Stanley,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Ivan  G.  Holter,  Platte,  S.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
C.  F.  Brooks,  retired. 

TENNESSEX 

Helen  D.  Norman,  Heiskell.  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  Perry  Jennings,  deceased. 

I3orotby  M.  Hunter,  Huntland,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Staples,  retired. 

Paul  K.  Sadler.  Red  Boiling  Springs,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  E.  D.  Hagan,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Bernard  E.  Carr,  Eldorado,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  C.  T.  Waller,  transferred. 

Montle  F.  Cameron,  Klrkland,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Toft,  transferred. 

Cassie  P.  Hudnall.  Rhome,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
Kate  Shaw,  retired. 

Clara  P.  Landers,  Van  Horn,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  Bean,  retired. 

UTAH 

Leo  J.  Walker.  Port  Duchesne,  Utah.  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Nebeker.  resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Dorothy  S.  NebleU,  Kenbridge,  Va.,  In  place 
of  O.  M.  Buchanan,  retired. 

wiscoNsnf 

Arlene  O.  Stoetzel,  BeldenviUe,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  I.  I.  Close,  retired. 

Harold  P.  Klebenow,  GUlett,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Lang,  transferred. 

Norbert  F.  Kilsdonk.  Little  Chute.  Wis.. 
in  place  of  Anna  Metz.  retired. 

John  F.  Whltmore.  Madison,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Cooper,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Oral  O.  Harvey.  OreybuU.  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  F.  W.  Chamberlain,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  5,  1959: 
Supreme  Ojurt 
Potter  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Council  or  Economic  Advisers 

Henry  C.  Walllch,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

William  J.  Hallahan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 

member   of   the   Federal   Home   Loan   Bank 

Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  June  30, 

1963.  (Reappointment.) 

The  SECUHmrs   and  Exchange  Commission 

Earl  Freeman  Hastings,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 

member    of   the    Securities    and   Exchange 

Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  5, 

1964.  (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Attorney 

S.  Hazard  Gillespie,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  tlie  term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Ebcecutive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  5.  1959: 
PosTMArm 

Donald  R.  Kempton  to  be  poetmaster  at 
LaurelvlUe,  Ohio. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

UMl'  Tuesday,  May  5,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  William  Kenneth  Lyons,  minis- 
ter, Anacostia  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long 
enough:  turn  yoi.  norf/iujord.— Deuter- 
onomy 2 :  3. 

Our  God  and  Pother,  we  give  Thee 
thanlcs,  that  there  is  One  who  knows  us 
and  cares,  and  daily  calls  us  to  higher 
and  better  things.  We  thank  Thee  for 
another  day  in  which  we  may  make 
amends  for  our  failures  and  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  the  new  hour  with 
fresh  inspiration  and  courage.  Give  us 
the  strength  to  take  our  stand  on  the 
side  of  integrity  and  justice,  of  mercy 
and  sacrifice  in  all  of  the  righteous 
struggles  of  our  day.  May  we  never  set- 
tle down  to  tasks  below  our  best  abilities 
and  be  satisfied.  Thou  hast  called  us 
to  greater  things;  may  we  not  disappoint 
Thee,  but  press  toward  the  mark  of  high- 
est calling.  We  offer  this  petition  in 
Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


CX^MMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary   may   have   permission   to  sit 

during  general  debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IS  CUBA  GOING  RED? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stuart 
Novins,  a  CBS  news  correspondent,  pre- 
pared a  TV  program  entitled  "Is  Cuba 
Going  Red?"  It  was  presented  over  the 
CBS  television  network  last  Sunday. 
The  full  text  appears  following  these  re- 
marks. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  text  to  my 
friend,  the  very  able  Cuban  Minister  of 
Finance,  Rufo  Lopez  Presquet.  It  is  an 
honest,  conscientious  report.  There  is 
much  there  which  needs  to  be  refuted, 
explained,  or  corrected.  I  want  him  to 
read  it  and  show  it  to  Fidel  Castro. 

Lopez  Presquet,  U.S.  Ambassador  Dl- 
higo.  Foreign  Minister  Agramonte,  and 
others  like  them  are  democratic  and  able 
public  servants.  They  are  the  hope  of 
Cuba  today.  They  represent  one  faction 
In  Cuba  today. 

Army  Chief  Raul  Castro,  La  Cabafia 
Portress  Commander  Che  Guevara 
Labor  Chief  David  Salvador.  Revolucion 
Editor  Carlos  Franqui,  and  others  like 
them  make  up  the  opposlnff  faction. 
Their  poUcies,  whatever  their  intenUona, 


are  aiding   the  Communists  In  an   at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  revolution. 

udel  can  decids 

How  this  struggle  is  resolved  will  de- 
cide the  future  of  Cuba.  The  man  who 
will  decide  the  outcome,  if  he  does  not 
wait  too  long,  is  Fidel  Castro.  I  hope  and 
believe  he  will  lead  Cuba  away  from  a 
communistic  dictatorship.  He  will  do 
this  for  the  same  reasons  he  led  a  revolu- 
tion against  a  Fascist  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Novins  believes  Cuba  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  Communist  beachhead  in  the 
Caribbean.  He  says  it  is  today  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  and  that  Cubans  can 
no  longer  express  publicly  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ctovemment  without  Incur- 
ring swift  and  arbitrary  reprisals. 

I  have  commented  previously  about  the 
"ominous  trend"  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Novins.  in 
my  opinion,  like  too  many  of  his  fellow 
journalists,  overestimates  the  power  of 
the  Communists  in  Cuba.  This  is  a  big 
help  to  them.  It  gives  them  prestige 
they  could  not  win  for  themselves. 

INVESTIGATION    NXZDXD 

What  Mr.  Novins  says  about  the  in- 
timidation of  the  press  in  Cuba  is  more 
tiian  ominous.  The  situation  calls  for 
immediate  correction  by  Castro  and 
those  members  of  his  government  like 
Lopez  Presquet  who  value  civil  liber- 
ties. The  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion should  investigate  these  charges  im- 
mediately and  make  a  public  report. 

Cuba's  problems  today  stem  in  the 
main  from  Batista  thievery,  Batista  cor- 
ruption of  electoral  processes,  and  Ba- 
tista terror.    Mr.  Novins,  like  others. 

tends  to  blame  the  Castro  government 
for  conditions  it  Inherited. 

"There  is  no  evidence,"  states  Mr. 
Novins,  "to  support  the  charge  that  Fidel 

Castro  Ls  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  is 
not."  He  says  Castro's  economic,  social, 
and  political  program  is  "generally  be- 
lieved to  be  sincerely  motivated."  I 
agree. 

However.  I  think  Mr.  Novins  expressed 
himself  poorly  when  later  he  said  "it 
doesn't  really  matter  whether  Castro  is 
a  Communist  or  a  willing  dupe  of  Com- 
munists." I  do  not  believe  Castro  is 
either  a  Communist  or  a  willing  dupe. 
Mr.  Novins  says  he  believes  Castro  is  not 
a  Communist  and  he  offers  no  evidence 
to  show  that  he  is  a  "willing"  dupe. 
Castro  has  a  lot  to  learn  about  Commu- 
nists. I  think  he  is  learning.  Mr. 
Novins'  report,  on  the  whole  Intelligent, 
factual,  and  sincere,  is,  I  hope,  going  to 

help  in  this  process. 

SEVXN   RXCOMMENOATION8 

On  April  29,  1959.  I  entered  remarks 
about  Castro  in  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ord. beginning  on  page  7090.  I  made 
these  seven  recommendations: 

First.  Reduce  speechmaklng  to  no  more 
than  one  oration  a  week.  Sit  down  at 
his  desk.  Meet  and  work  with  his  cor- 
respondence secretaries,  including  J. 
Ossorlo,  who  handles  letters  from  the 
United  States.  Get  organized.  Castro's 
own  knowledge  of  military  staff  organ- 
isation should  be  applied.  In  short,  he 
should  face  up  to  this  third  ordeal  and 
triumph  gloriously  as  in  the  other 
ordeals. 


Second.  Bar  Conununists  from  holding 
executive  or  judicial  offices  in  the  Cuban 
Ooverimient  or  in  labor  imions.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  propose  a  witch  hunt, 
but  only  that  Castro  recognize  a  Com- 
mimist  cannot  be  loyal  to  Cuba,  and  act 
accordingly. 

Third.  Castro  should  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  democratic  organization 
of  laboi  unions.  See  that  Vincentc 
Rubiera  has  a  fair  hearing  with  respect 
to  his  ousting  as  general  secretary  of 
the  Cuban  telephone  workers.  It  is 
highly  important  that  labor,  both  in  and 
out  of  Cuba,  work  side  by  side  with 
Castro  in  the  economic  and  social 
changes  which  are  in  process. 

Fourth.  Stop  the  military  trials  of  ac- 
cused war  criminals  and  turn  these  mat- 
ters over  to  civil  courts  with  instructions 
that  prompt  action  be  taken.  Cases  like 
Klawans  and  the  editor  of  El  Mundo 
need  immediate  attention. 

Fifth.  Call  upon  the  U.S.  Government 

for  any  necessary  technical  cooperation. 
Under  our  mutual  security  program  we 
can  and  would  gladly  supply  Cuba  with 
experts  in  fields  vital  to  the  economy  of 
Cuba. 

Sixth.  Ask  that  the  American  military 
missions  be  returned  to  Cuba.  Castro 
has  a  new  military  force  to  train.  Cuba 
is  now  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  free 
world  ag£dnst  the  Communists.  I  was 
emphatic  in  wanting  us  to  withdraw  the 
missions  when  Batista  was  in  power.  I 
am  just  as  emphatic  in  wanting  them 
returned  now  that  Cuba  is  a  democracy. 
I  think  It  would  be  proper  for  Cuba  to 
stipulate  that  the  members  of  such  mis- 
sions be,  as  almost  all  Americans  are, 
men  who  share  the  democratic  ideals  of 

our  respective  nations. 

Seventh.  Do  not  hesitate  to  enlist  ad- 
vice and  aid  from  democratic  friends 
here  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
in  the  hemisphere.  I  refer  especially  to 
Gov.  Mufioz-Marin  of  Puerto  Rico,  for- 
mer President  Jose  Flgueres  of  Costa 
Rica,  President  Romulo  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  and  others  like  them. 

ZI.KCTIOK    DATS    BROVU)  BZ    SKT 

Mr.  Novins  Is,  of  course,  right  that 
free  elections  are  vital.  Castro  should 
set  a  date  within  2  years.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  these  elections  be  held  be- 
fore 1961  and  that  opposition  parties  be 
allowed  to  develop  freely.  I  have  been 
assured  that  these  matters  will  be  taken 
up  immediately  on  Castro's  return  to 
Cuba.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  date  will  be  within  the 
18  months  or  2  years  originally  predicted 
by  Castro. 

No  nation  can  put  off  elections  pending 
the  elimination  of  corruption,  illiteracy 
and  misery.  I  believe  Castro  will  very 
soon  understand  this  fact  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  setting  a  date  at  once 
and  encouraging  political  activity. 

Mr.  Novins  has  done  a  good  job  setting 
out  many  of  Cuba's  problems.  He  could 
have  mentioned  others,  such  as  the  cur- 
rency stabilization  crisis  which  Is  ap- 
proaching. He  could  have  given  a  more 
accurate  picture  by  showing  the  roots  (rf 
these  problems  in  the  Batista  regime 
and  by  indicating,  however  fleetlngly, 
the  larger  revolution,  called  the  revolu- 
tion of   rising   expectaUona.   in  Latin 
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America,  which  is  also  occurring  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Is  Cuba  going  Red? 

It  could,  yes.  But  I  don't  think  it  will, 
Fidel  Castro  Is  opposed  to  communism 
and  Communists.  Most  of  his  top  lead- 
ers share  his  view  and  many  of  them 
are  more  aware  of  the  present  threat 
than  he  seems  to  be.  He  told  me  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  destroy  the 
movement  he  built.  He  needs  help — 
help  from  Cubans,  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Here  follows  the  full  text  of  "Is  Cuba 
Going  Red?"  as  broadcast  over  the  CBS 
television  network,  Sunday,  May  3,  1959, 
reported  and  narrated  by  Stuart  Novins, 
CBS  news  correspondent. 

Is  Cuba  Ooimc  Red? 

Announceb.  The  CBS  television  network 
presents  "Is  Cuba  Going  Red?" 

CBC  News  Correspondent  Stuart  Novins 
has  just  returned  from  Cuba,  where  he  spent 
2  months  In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  rev- 
olutionary government  as  It  has  emerged 
under  Fidel  Castro.  He  traveled  throughout 
the  Island,  talking  to  hundreds  of  people  of 
all  backgrounds  and  examined  a  mass  of 
documentary  evidence.  For  an  examination 
of  the  question  "Is  Cuba  Going  Red?"  here 
now  is  Mr.  Novins. 

Mr.  Novins.  Good  evening.  The  Inescap- 
able fact  Is  brutally  simple.  The  island  of 
Cuba — 90  miles  off  our  shores,  site  of  the 
American  naval  base  that  guards  our  south- 
ern defenses,  anchor  for  our  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  key  to  the  political  future  of 
liBtln  America — this  Cuban  Island  Is  today  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  and  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming  a   Communist    beachhead    in    the 

Caribbean. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  democracy  by 
Fidel  Castro,  despite  the  promise  of  the  re- 
bellion that  ousted  the  corrupt  state  of  Ba- 
tista, Cuba  Is  today  a  one-man  government, 
held  together  by  promises  and  fear,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Island's  economic,  political,  and 
social  Institutions  is  rapidly  being  taken  over 
from  that  one  man,  Fidel  Castro — whether 
he  knows  It  or  not — by  what  Is  emerging.  In 
the  opinion  of  Western  diplomatic  sources, 
as  the  best  organized  Communist  apparatus 
In  the  Caribbean. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  Cubans  to  ex- 
press publicly  any  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment without  incurring  swift  and  arbitrary 
reprisals.  Any  criticism  of  the  Fidel  Castro 
government  is  now  denounced  as  "counter- 
revolutionary." and  Government  practice 
makes  "counterrevolution"  punishable  by 
property  confiscation.  Imprisonment,  and/or 
death.  Nowhere  has  the  term  "counter- 
revolution" been  legally  defined.  That  Is  why 
much  of  this  report  will  be  told  In  my  voice 
rather  than  the  voices  of  Cubans  them- 
selves. 

Cuba's  rebellion,  which  ended  with  the 
flight  of  Batista  on  January  1,  created  a  per- 
fect laboratory  and  target  for  Communist 
penetration.   Here  is  how  It  works : 

In  the  claMic  strategy  of  Communist  in- 
filtration, there  are  two  main  tactics:  To  im- 
poverish and  make  Impotent  the  rich  and 
middle  class;  and  deliberately  to  create  mass 
unemployment,  hunger,  and  discontent 
among  the  poor.  In  the  ensuing  chaoe.  the 
Communist  hard  core,  already  infiltrated 
Into  key  control  points  of  the  government 
and  the  economy,  can  then  take  over. 

What  are  the  chnckpointa  to  watch  for  la 
a  totalitarian  sUte? 

Tou  look  at  the  general  toonomy,  for  Its 
effect  on  the  Uvm  of  the  peopls.  and  par- 
ticularly of  ths  mlddls  class. 


You  look  for  the  development  of  political 
opposition  parties  and  the  government's  at- 
titude toward  them. 

A  vital  key  is  the  press  and  news  media. 

Tou  watch  for  what  happens  to  the  cul- 
tural and  mass  entertainment  media — to 
the  education  system. 

No  totalitarian  government  can  operate 
without  total  reliance  on  its  army.  So  you 
look  for  the  political  complexions  of  the 
army's  leaders,  for  signs  of  purges  within 
army  ranks,  for  political  Indoctrination  of 
troops. 

You  examine  the  country's  court  and  Ju- 
dicial system. 

You  check  the  labor  unions.  Are  they 
free? 

The  final  and  basic  test,  of  course,  of  any 
government  Is — can  the  people  change  their 
goverrunent  or  iU  policies  by  peaceful  ballot? 

Now  let's  apply  those  checkpoints  to  what 
Is  happening  In  Cuba  today. 

This  Is  David  Salvador.  He  Is  secretary- 
general — top  man  of  the  Cuban  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor — referred  to  as  the  CTC.  David 
Salvador  is  38  years  old.  As  head  of  the 
only  and  all-lncluslve  central  labor  move- 
ment, he  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
In  Cuba  today.  He  was  app>olnted  to  bis 
post  by  Fidel  Castro. 

We  talked  with  Salvador  In  his  CTC  office 
In  Havana  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Salvador,  does  your  Confederation  of 
Labor  control  the  electric  Industry? 

(In  Spanish.  Mr.  Salvador  nods  "Yes" 
to  all  these  questions.) 

Mr.  Novins.  The  telephone  Industry? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  The  sugar  Industry? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  And  tobacco? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  What  about  the  bank  workers? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  You  have  all  of  the  Industries? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  The  drug  laboratories? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  And  everything  else? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  The  clinics?  The  laboratcsies? 
The  factories?    Everything? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  The  airlines? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  You  control  the  airlines? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  Do  you  control  radio  and  tele- 
vision? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  All  the  television? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  The  printing  presses? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  Do  you  control  them? 

(In  Spanish.) 

Mr.  Novins.  Mr.  Salvador,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished that  you  were  once  a  Communist — a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Is  tills 
true? 

Translator.  (In  Spanish  to  Mr.  Salvador.) 

Mr.  Salvador.  (In  Spanish  to  translator.) 

Translator.  Many  years  ago  when  I  was 
very  young  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nistic Party.  But  It's  been  a  very  long  time 
Since  I  have  been  a  member. 

Mr.  Novins.  Is  it  true  that  you  once  ran 
for  office  here  In  Cuba  on  the  Communist 
ticket? 

Translatok.  (In  Spanish  to  Mr.  Salvador.) 

Mr.  Salvador.  (In  Spanish  to  translator.) 

Translator.  Yes;  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  party  when  I  was  young. 

Mr.  Novins.  Mr.  Salvador,  are  you  a  Com- 
munist now? 

TRANSLAToa.  (In  Spanish  to  Mr.  Salvador.) 

Mr.  Salvador.  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  NovxNR.  Information  made  avalUble  to 
thii  rtporttr  thowi  that  David  Salvador,  de- 
q^lte  the  aMtrtloa  you  Just  heard  that  he 


is  not  now  a  Ck>mmunlst,  during  the  last  2 
years,  was  part  of  the  underground  Oommu- 
nlst  movement  as  well  as  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment; that  he  operated  under  the  code  name 
of  "Mario";  that  he  maintained  contact  with 
the  party,  chiefly  through  three  known  card- 
carrying  Communists  or  their  couriers:  La- 
zaro  Pena,  a  veteran  party  labor  movement 
leader;  Bias  Roca,  mother  Communist  labor 
movement  activist,  both  of  whom  were  out- 
side of  Cuba;  and  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez, 
key  strategist  and  political  action  expert  of 
the  Cuban  equivalent  of  the  Politburo,  who 
remained   inside  Cuba. 

On  March  22,  Salvador  was  seated  on  the 
platform  before  the  Presidential  Palace  In 
Havana,  when  Jose  Tigueres,  ex-president  of 
Costa  Rica,  spoke  before  thousands  of  work- 
ers at  a  labor  rally.  Figueres  pointed  to  the 
dangers  of  communiEm  in  Latin  America,  and 
urged  Cuba  to  take  a  pro-Western  position 
in  the  cold  war.  Salvador  jumi>ed  from  his 
seat,  grabbed  the  microphone  from  Figueres, 
and  shouted,  "We  cannot  side  with  the  Amer- 
icans who  oppress  us."  Shortly  thereafter 
Castro  called  for  Cuban  neutrality  in  the 
cold  war. 

Thirteen  dajrs  later,  the  Ooeta  Rlcan  Com- 
munist leader,  Manuel  Mora,  arrived  In  Ha- 
vana. That  night.  Fidel  Castro  told  bis 
nation  over  TV  that  Figueres  "Is  a  bad  friend 
of  Cuba,  a  bad  revolutionary." 

Salvador's  Confederation  of  Labor  spreads 
Into  every  aspect  of  Cuban  life.  It  is  one 
Jaw  of  the  vise  that  grips  the  whole  economy. 
The  other  Jaw  of  the  vise  is  the  Oovernment 
ItseU. 

On  March  10,  the  Government  Issued  a 
decree  that  arbitrarily  cut  all  apartment  and 
house  rentals:  50  percent  on  $100  apart- 
ments; 40  percent  on  apartments  up  to  1200. 

But  here's  what  happened.  Traditionally, 
middle-class  savings  have  gone  Into  apart- 
ments like  these.  Now,  the  apartment  house 
owners,  their  income  cut  In  half,  still  face 
mortgage  and  loan  payments  that  have  not 
been  reduced  proportionately.  The  Commu- 
nist-dominated unions  have  simultaneously 

raised  the  cost  of  painters,  electricians,  car- 
penters, maintenance  workers.  All  new  con- 
struction In  Cuba,  for  practical  purposes,  has 
stopped.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand construction  workers  have  no  work  to 
do.  Those  contractors  with  people  already 
on  the  payrolls  are  forbidden  by  law  to  fire 
or  lay  off  any  workers.  Companies  have  to 
pay  the  workers  out  of  reserves.  Just  as  the 
apartment  owner  has  to  pay  his  debts  out 
of  savings.  With  the  grinding  to  a  halt  of 
the  construction  industry,  the  steel  Industry, 
cement  production,  and  subsidiary  manufac- 
ture has  been  cut  back  an  estimated  60 
percent. 

cm  April  8  the  Government  Issued  another 
decree  that  says,  in  effect,  all  privately  owned 
but  vacant  land  must  now  be  sold  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  build  on  It.  And  the  Govern- 
ment fixed  the  price  of  $4  a  meter,  regardless 
of  the  original  cost  to  the  owner.  The  prac- 
tical expropriation  implicit  in  these  two  de- 
crees alone,  have  not  only  virtually  wiped  out 
savings  of  the  middle -class  owners,  they 
have  brought  more  unemployment  to  the 
laborers.  They  have  created  so  much  uncer- 
tainty that  banks  are  refusing  to  make  loans. 
Cuban  Investment  capital  Is  virtually  frozen. 

As  investment  shrinks,  production  drops 
off,  and  in  almost  every  Industry  In  Cuba, 
there  has  been  a  simultaneous  demand  from 
David  Salvador's  Confederation  of  Labor  to 
add  more  peo])le  to  the  payrolls  at  higher 
wages. 

These  demands  are  enforced  by  slowdown 
strikes  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  by 
sabotage.  They  are  supported  by  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

When  a  company  has  almost  exhausted  ita 
resources,  the  Government — to  keep  the  pay- 
rolls going— arbitrarily  takes  over  lU  man- 
agement, This  process  is  known  as  "inter- 
venUng."    Mort  than  476  large  buslnt 
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hAT*  bMn  lntM>T«nUd  by  th«  Oo?«rnmtnt  on 
•oonomlo  or  poUtleal  (rouadi.  Mor*  art  on 
th«  way.  No  on*  knows— or  hM  said  pub- 
licly— what  happens  to  thM«  eompanlM 
when  all  th«  oath  li  gon*. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  Cuba's  poor  have 
been  exploited  In  the  past.  No  doubt  that 
genuine  reforms  are  needed.  But  the  un- 
employment figure  of  40  percent  of  the  work 
force  that  Oastro  Inherited  on  January  1, 
hns  now  expanded  to  almost  60  percent  of 
Jobless  or  below  subslatence  level  aa  a  direct 
result  of  the  Oovernment-unlon  squeeze. 
That  army  of  unemployed  will  get  bigger  In 
the  next  4  months.  Sugar  grinding  ends 
this  month.  That  will  put  about  200,000 
more  out  of  Jobs. 

Fidel  Oastro  has  ordered  a  "Buy  Cuban 
producto"  campaign,  and  enforced  It  with 
powerful  publicity  and  Increased  Urlffs. 
The  announced  purpoee:  to  Increase  Cuban 
production  and  stop  the  flow  of  dollars  out 
of  the  country.  But  here  Is  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  one  sample  Industry : 

There  are  about  400  Cuban  and  foreign 
drug  companies  In  the  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  Indicated  Imminent  tariff  In- 
creaaea  on  Imported  raw  drugs  which  are 
packaged  In  Cuba.  Simultaneously  the  Cot- 
•rnmant  haa  cut  Imported  drug  prices  20 
percent,  although  Cuban  drug  prices  have 
been  froaen  for  years  and  fMckaglng  costs 
have  Jumped  ao  percent.  The  resultt  Of 
th*  400  drug  companies,  only  about  40  will 
aurrlTe.  Spokesmen  for  the  industry  told 
us  that  when  the  preeent  stockpUe  of  anti- 
biotics and  vltumlns  Is  exhausted,  there  will 
be  none  for  Cuba's  sick,  A  blackmarket  In 
antlblotlca  haa  already  begun.  The  Indus- 
try, which  Involves  about  ISO  mUllon  volume 
a  year,  facea  economic  disaster:  the  thou- 
aands  of  Cubans  It  employs  face  Joblessness. 

The  rapid  disintegration  of  Cuba's  economy 
from  the  most  nourishing  economy  in  the 
Caribbean  area  flU  the  classic  pattern  that 
makes  easy  a  Communist  takeover.  If  the 
other  control  polnta  check  out.  too.  Let's 
look. 

The  bilateral  squeeie— Qovernment  on  the 
one  side,  Communlat-led  unions  on  the 
other — that  has  clamped  down  on  business, 
has  also  clamped  down  on  business'  adver- 
tising budgets.  With  revenue  cut.  most  news 
nedlume— newspapers,  radio,  television— are 
operating  %-ery  close  to  economic  failure. 
The  Government  has  Just  decreed  a  30-per- 
cent wage  Increase  for  editorial  employees. 
Many  pi^pers  will  have  to  close  down.  One 
Havana  television  station  and  a  chain  of 
radio  stations  have  already  been  taken  over 
by  the  Government  on  political  grounds. 

This  network  Is  now  called  Rebel  Radio, 
and  It  Is  run  by  Vloletta  Casals,  a  Commu- 
nUt. 

Another  television  station  has  been  per- 
suaded to  keep  a  Communist  in  Its  staff  of 
news  commentators. 

The  newspaper  Revoluclcm,  Is  the  voice  of 
Castro's  26th  of  July  movement.  Its  editor 
Is  Carlos  Pranqul,  a  former  staffer  of  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper  Hoy.  Both  pa- 
pers, Revoluclon  and  Hoy,  frequently  publUh 
the  same  stories  under  the  same  headlines, 
they  frequently  run  parallel  editorial  lines. 
Hoy  Increasingly  gives  credit  to  the  Ctommu- 
nlats  for  having  sUrted  the  anti-Batista 
revolution. 

Fidel  Castro.  In  a  series  of  speeches  which 
reached  a  high  point  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding his  friendship  vUlt  to  the  United 
States,  publicly  accused  the  Associated  Press, 
the  United  Press  International,  Time  mag- 
azine and  other  U.S.  news  sources,  with  being 
paid  by  what  he  calls  the  International  oli- 
garchies, to  print  lies  about  his  government. 
During  the  same  week,  Izveatla,  the  offlclal 
Soviet  newspaper,  said,  "The  monopolistic 
press  of  the  United  States  has  accelerated  an 
unharnessed   campaign    against  Cuba." 

Immediately  following  the  Castro  attacks 
on  the  American  press  services,  the  United 
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Preaa  office  In  Havana  received  three  tele- 
phoned threats  that  Its  headquarters  would 
be  bombed.  The  families  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployees have  been  threaUned  with  harm. 
The  union  haa  moved  In  with  n«w  demands. 
Castro  has  made  similar  attacks  on  Cuban 
papers.  Within  the  past  2  months,  three 
papers.  Advance.  Presna  Libre,  and  Zigsag, 
which  raised  tentative  questions  about  Gov- 
ernment policies,  were  publicly  catlgated 
by  Castro,  who  urged  his  listeners  to  boycott 
them.  There  haa  been  no  marked  editorial 
probing  of  Government  policy  by  those  pa- 
pers since  then. 

A  leading  anti-Communist  writes  for  the 
newspaper,  Kl  Mundo,  one  of  the  largest. 
Hla  name  la  Juan  Luis  Martin.  Martin,  who 
wrote  about  the  increased  danger  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  in  Latin  America,  was 
secretly  arrested  by  the  Castro  police  and 
Imprisoned  without  charges  In  La  Cabana 
Portress,  the  Army  prison.  6  weeks  ago.  For 
2  days  there  was  no  public  knowledge  of  his 
arrest.  His  paper,  Kl  Mundo,  printed  noth- 
ing about  It.  A  Tlmea  of  Havana  reporter 
learned  about  It.  Re  called  Kl  Mundo,  who 
confirmed  the  arrest  but  declined  to  say 
why  It  had  remained  silent. 

For  more  than  2  weeks.  MarUn  was  kept 
Incommunicado.    No  charges  were  filed. 

Friends  of  Martin,  oommlasloned  a  man. 
Dr.  Oacar  Molina,  a  lawyer  and  newspaper- 
man, to  act  aa  Martini  counsel.  Molina 
waa  told  that  aa  a  lawyer,  he  could  not  eee 
Martin  until  24  hours  before  his  trial,  for 
which  no  daU  had  been  set.  He  was  told 
that  aa  a  newaman,  hla  application  for  a 
pass  to  the  prUon  cells  had  been  denied. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  Ud 
might  be  blown  off  the  story  on  the  eve  of 
Fidel  Castro's  trip  to  the  States,  Revoluctoa. 
the  paper  run  by  Carloa  Franqui,  printed  a 
story  which  quoted  the  La  Cabana  Purging 
Commission.  It  waa  the  first  time  this  term 
had  been  used.  The  purging  commission, 
said  Re\>oluclon.  had  explained  MarUn's  ar- 
reat  on  the  grounds  that  Martin  had  al- 
legedly been  employed  as  a  profeaeor  of  mili- 
tary history  at  the  army  staff  achool  under 
BaUsU.  and  that  he  had  been  employed  aa 
a  tranalator  for  BRAO.  the  Bureau  for  the 
Repression  of  Communists, 

The  purging  commission  explanation  did 
not  explain  that  Martin  had  held  the  aame 
Jobs  under  the  pre-Batlsta  administrations 
of  Carlo*  Prlo  and  Orau  San  Martin.  It  did 
not  explain  why  the  newaman's  arrest  had 
been  secret,  why  he  had  been  held  Incom- 
municado, why  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
see  his  lawyer,  his  friends  or  his  family,  or 
why  no  offlclal  charges  had  been  filed 
against  him.  (As  of  April  18.  he  was  stlU 
Incommunicado. ) 
More  on  the  press. 

In  Camaguey,  a  large  dty  In  the  middle 
of  the  Island  a  revolutionary  newspaper 
called  Adelante  was  established  shortly 
after  January  1.  It  contracted  with  an 
exlsUng  paper,  the  50-year-old  El  Camague- 
yano,  to  use  Its  presses  and  offices.  In  early 
April.  It  owed  Kl  Camagueyano  $3,000.  The 
revolutionary  officials  closed  down  El 
Camagueyano. 

The  publisher,  Walfredo  Rodriguez,  says, 
"It  would  be  stupid  on  our  part  to  say  the 
revolution  has  done  this.  But  I  do  say  that 
these  things  are  done  In  the  name  of  the 
revolution  and  by  those  who  represent  the 
revolution  in  Camaguey." 

The  newsprint  on  which  all  Cuban  papers 
are  printed  is  Imported.  The  government 
Import  Ucense  can  be  canceled  or  the  Im- 
port quotas  cut  down.  The  only  exceptions 
are  Hoy,  the  Communist  Party  paper,  and 
Revoluclon,  edited  by  Carlos  Franqui.  They 
use  paper  made  from  bagasse,  a  sugarcane 
byproduct. 

To  summarize  the  condition  of  the  press 

the  papers  are  financially  unstable,  morally 
Intimidated.  With  Hoy,  Revoluclon,  and 
Pldel    Castro    testing    down    opposition    or 


criticism,  while  there  la  no  offlclal  eensor- 
ahlp,  there  Is,  for  practical  purpo***  of  op« 
position,  no  free  press  In  Cuba  today.  Radio 
and  television  are  In  much  the  same  poaltlon, 
different  etatlona  to  differing  dcgreee.  The 
broadcast  bellwethers  are  Rebel  Radio,  l«d 
by  Communist  Vloletta  Cassals,  and  Union 
Radio,  run  by  David  Salvador. 

It  Is  not  only  news  and  current  opinion 
that  Is  being  stifled;  history  la  being 
rewritten. 

Fidel  Castro  has  appointed  a  new  commit- 
tee to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  called  ths  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  Cuban  History  Books. 
It  was  conceived  when  Castro  In  a  public 
appearance  stated  that  American  participa- 
tion In  the  Spanish-American  War  was  fur 
Imperialist  motlvss.  He  said  Cuban  text- 
books should  be  revised  to  show  this  and 
to  correct  other  misconceptions.  The  com- 
mittee Is  dominated  by  Ellas  Kntrango.  a 
former  member  of  the  Communist-front 
Congress  for  Peace  and  a  close  associate  of 
Juan  MarlneUo.  leader  of  the  Cut>an  Com- 
munist Party.  KmlUo  Rolg  de  Leuchseuring 
of  the  commission  Is  the  strongly  antl- 
Amerlean  historian  of  the  city  of  Havana  (a 
government  post).  Western  authoriutlve 
•ourcea  list  him  aa  "probably  a  Oommunlat — 
certainly  a  fellow  traveler."  Another  mem- 
ber. Angel  Del  Cerro,  la  a  aelf-advertlsed 
Catholic  layman  who.  without  authorlaatlon 
from  the  church,  *ngag*s  in  public  debaiea 
with  Oommunlsta  and— according  to  Western 
diplomatic  observer* — always  come*  off  sec- 
ond best.  He  Is  also  director  of  cultural 
affairs  for  Havana  and  thus  determine*  who 
us*s  what  hall  and  when. 

The  director  of  the  National  Commlaalon 
of  Culture  U  VlcenUna  Antunla,    She  con« 
trols  foreign  visiting  lecture  tour*,  conowrta, 
baUeU.  and  the  NaUonal  Theater.    Xntormed 
and  authoriuuve  aouroec  ahow  that  the  haa 
a  long  hUtory  of  IdenUficaUon  with  Com- 
munist  activities.     And    so   has   Fraaeiaco 
Alonso,  top  man  of  the  National  Fine  Arta 
Commlaalon. 
L*t1  look  at  the  army. 
Raul  Castro,  brother  of  Fidel,  named  by 
Fidel  as  his  successor  as  head  of  the  revo- 
lutionary  movement,   denies   that   he   la   a 
Communist,    The  record  shows  that  In  12&3 
Raul  went  to  Vienna  for  a  Communist-front 
congress   and   then   disappeared  In  Bucha- 
rest, behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  for  eeveral 
weeks.    On  March  30,  thU  year,  he  addre***d 
a  workers'  meeting  In  Cuba,  defending  David 
Salvador's   an U -American   outburst   against 
Jose  Flgueres  and  supporting  neutrality  for 
Cuba  In  the  cold  war.    Members  of  the  20th 
July  movement  told  thU  reporter  that  In 
1957    Raul    Castro    threatened    to    kill    his 
brother  Fidel  over  disagreements  about  rebel 
acUvlty.    Raul  organised  and  carried  out  the 
kidnaping  of  Americans  during  the  revolu- 
tion.    Raul    Castro   controls   all   the   armed 
forces  and  the  police.     His  wife,  Vilma  Bspin, 
has  Communist  associations.    Her  sister  Is  at 
least  a  pro-Communist.    Raul  Castro  has  ap- 
pointed a  Communist,  Lt.  Gonzalez  Mantlchl. 
as  conunander  of  the  central  Cuban  Army 
arsenal.  San  Ambrozlo.     Mantlchl  >  brother. 
Enrique,  also  a  Communist,  Is  active  In  the 
Confederaclon  of  Labor  and  particularly  In 
unions  that  deal  with  television  stations. 

The  army  commander  in  Santiago  is  Com- 
mandante  Manuel  Pineiro.  The  army  com- 
mander in  Las  Villas  Is  Demetrlo  Monseny. 
Informed  and  completely  reliable  sources 
classify  them  as  "Conununlsts  or  Commu- 
nist supporters." 

The  army's  commander  of  La  Cabana 
Fortress,  the  military  and  political  prison, 
where  many  of  the  more  than  600  execu- 
tions have  taken  place,  is  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara,  a  professional  revolutionary  from 
Argentina,  who  actively  supported  Jacobo 
Arbens  the  Communist  leader  In  Guate- 
mala. Guevara's  second  In  command  at  La 
Cabana  until  a  montb  ago,  was  Conunan- 
diante  Benjamin  Camlno,  an  open  antl-Com- 
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munlst.  When  Guevara  became  HI  and  had 
to  leave  his  poet  temporarily,  Oamlno.  aa 
deputy,  assumed  command  In  Guevara's 
absence.  Within  days,  he  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  conspiracy— no  tpeclflca- 
tlons  given.  He  has  not  been  heard  from 
publicly  since. 

The  man  who  was  defense  attorney  in  the 
Susa  Blivnco  Sports  Palace  trial,  Capt.  Ar- 
Istldes  D'Acosta  was  also  defense  attorney 
for  the  Cuban  Air  Force  pilots  who  were 
found  Innocent  of  war  crimes  by  a  military 
court  and  then  personally  ordered  to  be 
retried  and  found  guilty  by  Fidel  Castro. 
As  an  army  captain,  he  was  ordered  back 
from  the  Santiago  trial  to  Havana.  He 
was  met  at  the  airport  by  a  group  of  armed 
guards.  He  said  to  reporters  present,  "I  do 
not  think  I  am  under  arrest."  But  he  haa 
since  resigned  from  the  army  and  has  not 
t>een  seen  publicly  since. 

The  man  who  was  presiding  Judge  at  the 
first  trial  of  the  pilots — the  trial  ut  which 
they  had  been  acquitted — was  Major  Felix 
Pena.  On  April  14,  his  body  waa  found 
in  his  car.  A  pistol  bullet  had  been  fired 
Into  his  cheat.  The  army  press  chief  Capt. 
Mixnolo  Iglealaa,  called  It  suicide,  said  a 
note  had  been  found  near  Pena,  which  read, 
"This  Is  motivnt<>d  by  personal  reasons  and 
thus  must  not  Im  mixed  with  politics  In 
ajiy  way." 

Ths  army  holds  Indoctrination  courses. 
The  man  in  chartte  of  the  army  Infurmatlon 
program,  including  political  education.  Is 
Lt.  ,  Alfredo  Guevara,  a  Communist.  In 
many  army  poets,  the  only  or  most  widely 
circulated  newspaper  la  the  Communist 
Party  paper.  Hoy. 

In  local  pollcu  stations  (they,  too,  are 
under  Raul  CaMtro's  control)  das***  In 
arlthm«Uc.  reading,  etc.  ar*  given  to  the 
police.  This  reporter  has  seen  police  order* 
which  direct  thitt  promising  policemen  be 
selected  by  the  teacher*  for  political  In- 
doctrination at  the  army**  camp  Columbia, 
now  called  Llb«>rtad.  Thla  reporter  haa 
also  seen  order*  directing  that  no  member 
of  the  police  force  shall  make  any  public 
statement  about  political  Indoctrination. 

What  happens  to  people  who  are  arrested? 

There  is  no  habeas  corpus  In  Cuba.  That 
fundamental  right  In  any  free  society,  was 
auspended  at  Pldol  Castro's  direction  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  Arrests  can  be  secret — and  fre- 
quently are.  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  from  any 
government  source  even  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  now  under  arrest  In  the  country. 
Prisoners  are  not  charged  with  apeclfic  ac- 
ciuations  until  sbout  24  hours  before  their 
trials,  often  we<!ks  or  months  after  their 
arrest.  Prisoners  can  be — and  often  are^ 
held  Incommunicado.  They  simply  disap- 
pear. People  have  been  Imprisoned  for  al- 
leged crimes  that  do  not  appear  In  any 
written  laws,  or  are  punished  by  sentences 
that  are  not  provided  for  by  law.  There  Is 
no  bin  of  rights.  In  Havana,  the  Government 
has  opened  a  denunciation  center.  Here,  In- 
dividuals may  come  and  denounce  to  police, 
anyone  whom  they  wish  to  charge  with 
cotmter -revolution.  The  accused  Is  arrested. 
He  Is  Investigated,  sometimes  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  If  he  is  found  guilty  of  this 
legally  undefined  crime,  he  is  sentenced.  If 
he  Is  found  Innocent,  he  is  allowed  to  leave. 
But  his  business  colleagues,  his  friends  are 
reluctant  to  associate  with  him,  because  his 
case  can  be  reopened  at  any  time. 

Let's  look  at  the  schools. 

At  a  speech  In  March,  before  386  teachers 
at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Louis  Lebredo,  said  the 
Government  has  plans  to  eliminate  In  all 
schools,  public  or  private,  the  teaching  of 
English.  When  asked  by  a  teacher  what 
benefit  that  would  bring  to  Cuba,  he  an- 
swered. "We  are  not  here  to  make  Cuba  an 
American  colony." 

In  private  schools,  the  Confederation  of 
Labor  has  raised  the  costs  of  workers,  while 


Revoluclon  say*  th*  aoT*rnm*nt  threaten* 
to  fore*  cut*  In  tuition.  In  at  leaat  two  of 
the  largest  private  schools  In  Havana,  Baldor 
School  and  the  Lafayette  School.  acU  of 
sabotage  have  been  committed. 

In  the  public  school  system,  at  least  8,300 
employees,  including  BOO  teachers  and  27 
professors,  were  fired  In  February  and  March, 
Many  of  them  had  Uught  for  more  than  20 
years:  2,500  were  fired  In  1  single  day,  March 
31. 

Now  the  laws  say  that  one  of  the  remain- 
ing teachers,  or  any  that  may  be  hired  from 
now  on,  may  be  fired  for  any  reason.  The 
way  is  clear  for  the  hiring  of  Communists 
or  sympathizers.  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion Is  27-year-old  Armando  Hart,  described 
by  those  close  to  him  as  at  least  a  leftwing 
radical.  His  wife.  Haydee  Santamarla,  a  close 
adviser  and  aide  to  Fidel  Castro  in  the 
mountains,  is  evaluated  aa  a  fellow-traveler 
and  long-time  associate  of  known  Commu- 
nists, 

Now  let's  look  at  the  Cuban  ballot— the 
chance  for  free  election*. 

In  early  January,  Fidel  Castro  said,  "We 
will  hold  elections  In  18  months  or  2  year*." 
We  asked  him  why  h*  dldnt  do  It  at  one*. 
HU  reply  was  that  there  waa  no  political 
opposition.  H*  *ald  h*  wanted  tlm*  for 
political  opposition  parti**  to  develop. 

Has  political  opposition  been  given  a 
chance  to  develop?  Th*  anaw*r  1*  unequlv 
ocably  "No."  Th*  fact  1*  that  political  op- 
po*ltlon  la  now  Icgallattcally  synonymous 
with  counter-revolution,  punishable  by 
property  confiscation.  Imprisonment,  death. 

There  1*  no  pr***  to  *upport  political  op- 
po*ltlon.  Legal  oppoaltlon  simply  cannot 
form  In  th*  pre**nt  ollmat*  of  Increaalng 
repre*»lon. 

On  April  9  In  Havana  and  April  12  In 
Camaguey,  Fidel  Castro  said,  "Cuba  will  hold 
elections  only  when  everyon*  has  a  Job;  when 
every  farmer  owns  his  own  land;  when  Il- 
literacy Is  wiped  out;  when."  he  said,  "Cuba 
has  regained  Its  sovereignty."  And  he  added. 
"Only  the  reactionaries  want  ua  to  hold 
elections  before  the  revolution  1*  ftnlah«d." 

Th*  most  eonaurvatlv*  **tlmate  possible  la 
that  under  Ideal  condltlona.  thla  represent* 
at  least  a  20-year  program. 

But  here  In  the  United  States,  where  elec- 
tions are  thought  to  be  Important,  Fidel 
Castro  said  last  week  he  thought  Cuba  would 
have  elections  In  4  3^ara. 

The  fiexlblllty  of  Castro's  predictions  en- 
force* those  who  believe  that  Fidel  Castro, 
hungry  for  approval  and  adulation,  will  per- 
suasively tell  any  given  audience  what  he 
thinks  It  wants  to  hear. 

What  about  Castro  himself — and  what  is 
his  part  In  the  Communist  plan  for  Infiltra- 
tion? 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  the  charge 
that  Fidel  Castro  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  is  most  probable  that  he 
Is  not.  He  has  been  a  revolutionary  through- 
out most  of  his  relatively  mature  years.  His 
economic,  social  and  political  program  Is 
generally  believed  to  be  sincerely  motivated 
but  completely  whimsical  and  unplanned. 
He  has  an  uncanny  and  great  talent  for  per- 
suasive language,  but  the  record  shows  that 
his  speeches  are  frequently  self-contradic- 
tory. He  has  kindled  hopes  for  Cuba's  poor 
that  can  never  be  extinguished  and  probably 
never  realized.  But  they  are  the  golden 
promises  that  can  be  held  out  by  the  Com- 
munists If  it  becomes  obvious  that  Castro 
cannot  deliver.  He  has  cleaned  graft  out 
of  the  Government.  He  can  take  no  criticism 
and  little  advice.  He  is  naive  economically, 
Inexperienced  administratively,  stubborn  as 
well  as  naive  politically.  He  has  provided 
and  supported  a  climate  for  Communist  ex- 
pansion. He  has  provided  and  supported  an 
open  expression  of  anti-Amerlcanlsm  that  is 
spreading  fast. 

Most  knowledgeable  Cubans  will  agree  that 
if  the  Confederation  of  Labor  called  a  general 


atrlke  tomorrow  and  Fidel  Castro  came  out 
against  It  on  antl-Communlst  grounds,  h* 
still  has  enough  support  to  kill  the  strike. 
But  these  same  men  will  tell  you  that  8 
months  from  now.  In  the  tame  dilemma, 
Castro  might  not  have  the  power  to  kill 
It.  Many  Cubans  believe  that  Castro  may 
already  be  too  deeply  enmeshed  In  Commu- 
nist support  to  pull  out.  All  are  agreed 
that  If  anything  happens  to  Castro  physi- 
cally, Cuba  would  be  plunged  Into  the  worst 
bloodbath  of  Its  history.  Some,  the  newly- 
organlzlng  underground,  say  violence  Is  now 
the  only  way  left  to  throw  the  Communist* 
out — and  that  means  a  bloodbath. 

And  meanwhile,  by  using  the  economic 
situation  as  an  excuse,  Fidel  Castro  con- 
sistently dodijea  the  one  solution;  free  elec- 
tions. If  he  makes  possible,  now,  truly  free 
elections,  guaranteed  by  constitutional  safe- 
guards, the  ballot  would  replace  his  Com- 
munist-exploited personal  dictatorship  with 
a  constitutional  democracy.  It  would  force 
the  Communiata  Into  an  open  count  Inatead 
of  a  consplrikcy.  It  would  strengthen  the 
antl-Communlats  who  feel  they  have  now  no 
course  to  take  but  violence.  And  Fidel 
Castro  himself  would  emerge  as  a  greater 
Cuban  hero  than  tTcr, 

But  without  free  constitutional  •lections, 
*o  far  aa  th*  United  SUte*  1*  concerned.  It 
really  doesnt  matter  whether  Caatro  ia  a 
Communist  <>r  a  willing  dupe  of  Commu- 
nists.   The  ntsuU  In  Cuba  Is  the  same. 

As  on*  Weitern  observer  put  It  "U  It  looks 
like  a  tiger,  und  growls  ilk*  a  tiger,  and  haa 
claws  and  tetth  and  muscles  like  a  tiger**; 
If  It  producer  cub*  that  act  Ilk*  tlg*r  cub*.  1% 
would  b«  th<i  prudtnt  decision  of  a  reason- 
abl*  man  not  to  ^|>*n  It*  oag*  and  invtt*  It 
home  to  lunch," 


THE  CONSTTTUnON  VERSUS 
FEDERAL  USURPERS 

Mr,  ALFORD,  Mr.  SpMker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark;;. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  ohjectioa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
greatest  emergency  which  confronts  our 
country  today  Is  not  the  Soviet  or  Red 
China  or  the  Berlin  crisis  or  Inflation; 
it  is  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
oath-breaking  usurpers  who  are  now 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

On  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  ms^ority  opinion  written 
by  Felix  Frankfurter  which  completely 
destroyed  the  safeguards  guaranteed  the 
American  people  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. Once  again  the  oath-breaking 
usurpers  destroyed  one  of  our  basic  free- 
doms by  granting  the  right  to  an  officer 
to  search  a  home  of  a  private  citizen 
without  a  warrant.  This  decision  abso- 
lutely desti'oys  for  the  first  time  in  our 
American  lieritage  the  right  of  privacy 
to  every  family  in  the  land. 

The  people  of  America  are  sovereign 
and  the  people  are  awake  to  the  dangers 
that  beset  us.  Only  certain  Members  of 
Congress  appear  to  be  complacent.  The 
Constitution  is  the  law  of  the  land — not 
the  individual  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  has  no  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  TTie  Supreme 
Court's  decision  and  orders  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  do  not  even  exist 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Constitution;  they  are 
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null  and  void.  And  they  must  be  treated 
accordingly  by  all  who  are  loyal  to  the 
Constitution,  to  the  Republic — which 
depends  for  existence  on  a  stable  Con- 
stitution— and  to  the  people's  Inalienable 
rights. 

The  great  moral  issue  tod£ty  is  the  issue 
of  the  sovereign  people  and  their  Con- 
stitution versus  defaulting  public  trus- 
tees as  oath-breaking  usurpers.  Shall 
we.  the  people,  defend  our  constitutional 
rights  or  bow  down  before  an  anti- 
Constitution  elite  enforcing  rule-by- 
man? 

Shall  we  have  limited  government  and 
rule-by-law  under  the  Constitution  or 
usurpers  supreme  with  unlimited  power? 
Shall  the  Republic  endure  or  shall  we 
allow  its  destruction  by  the  radical  left- 
wing,  anti-Constitution  members  of  the 
Court? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  face  to  face 
here  today  in  a  setting  that  well  could — 
and  perhaps  should — be  shifted  to  near- 
by Arlington  Memorial  Cemetery  where 
are  buried  this  Nation's  illustrious  dead. 

For  we  here  today  are  but  burying  an- 
other portion  of  our  illustrious — and 
what  we  once  considered  immortal — 
Constitution. 

Justice  Douglas  of  the  Court  confirmed 
this  in  his  introduction  to  an  opinion 
dissenting  from  the  Frankfurter  riiling. 
Said  Mr.  Douglas : 

The  decision  today  greatly  dilutes  the 
right  of  privacy  which  every  homeowner  had 
the  right  to  believe  was  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  We  witness  Indeed  an  In- 
quest over  a  substantial  part  of  the  fourth 
amendment. 

In  this  latest  action  by  the  usurper 
Court  we  see  but  another  effort  to  absorb 
portion  after  portion  of  the  Constitution 
into  the  14th  amendment — the  amend- 
ment which  you  and  I  and  many,  many 
millions  of  Americans  know  was  never 
legally  adopted. 

Against  these  usui-pers,  I  ci-y  out  in 
protest.  I  remind  them  of  the  words 
of  the  eminent  Court  historian.  Mr. 
Charles  Warren,  who  wrote  years  and 
years  ago: 

However  the  Court  may  interpret  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  the  Constitution,  It  is  still  the 
Constitution  which  Is  the  law  and  not  the 
decision  o:  the  Court. 

TO  which  Edward  D.  Corwin,  who  for 
years  headed  the  Legislative  Referral 
Service  of  the  Congress,  has  added  : 

In  short.  It  is  "not  necessarily  so"  that 
the  Constitution  Is  preserved  In  the  Court's 
reading  of  It. 

Who  is  the  prime  usurper  who  has 
delivered  this  latest  fatal  blow  to  our 
Constitution?  I  read  you  from  one  of 
the  finest  books  to  appear  on  the  stands 
today.  "Nine  Men  Against  America."  by 
Rosalie  M.  Ctordon: 

Justice  Frankfurter's  philosophy  Is  not  an 
easy  one  to  classify,  perhaps  because  he 
really  hasn't  any  but  suits  his  views  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  •  •  •  Justice 
Frankfurter  has  been  called  everything  from 
a  CommunUt  or  Socialist  to  a  rank  re- 
actionary— not  without  reason.  It  would  be 
possible  to  cite  quotations  from  Frankfurter 
on  every  side  of  every  question  at  one  time 
or  another.  So  slight  is  his  concern  with 
constitutionality  and  law  that  he  has  not 
only  reversed  decisions  of  innumerable  pre- 
ceeUlng  Courts  but  has  even  reversed  himself. 


Americans  everywhere  are  asking: 
Why,  oh  why.  is  our  fate  being  left  in 
the  hands  of  such  men? 

In  this  small  volume  "Nine  Men 
Against  America"  there  is  thoroughly 
documented  the  sordid  acts  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  illegal  seizure  of  sovereign  power. 
Because  of  the  signiflcance  and  authen- 
ticity of  this  presentation  of  the  Court's 
attack  on  American  liberties  I  am  quot- 
ing verbatim  from  the  last  chapter. 

But  all  those  who  are  devoted  to  our 
American  way  of  life  and  who  believe  it 
is  worth  saving  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  coUectivist  sappers  are 
agreed  that,  if  it  is  to  survive,  something 
must  be  done  about  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  number  of  proposals  have  been 
made — and  undoubtedly  more  will  be 
made  in  the  future— for  dealing  with 
this  great  crisis  in  our  history. 

The  major  ones  so  far  put  forth  are 
listed  here,  with  a  brief  explanation  or 
discussion  of  the  points  involved,  so  that 
Americans  will  know  what  they  are  and 
be  able  to  think  intelligently  about  them 
and  about  the  overriding  problem  of  our 
times  with  which  they  are  meant  to  deal. 
First,  of  course,  is  the  constitutional 
provision  which  states  that  any  official 
in  the  United  States  "shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for.  and 
conviction  of,  treason.  bril>ery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The 
Constitution  also  provides  the  Judges 
"shall  hold  their  office  during  good  be- 
havior." The  impeachment  process,  of 
course,  is  a  long,  difficult,  and  cumber- 
some one  and  has  been  used  only  a  very 
few  times  in  our  history.  Yet  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  there — to 
be  used  whenever  the  charges  are  such 
as  to  Justify  a  trial  for  impeachment  by 
the  Senate,  whose  members  are  the  rep- 
sen  tatives  of  the  sovereign  States;  and. 
let  us  add.  whenever  the  sovereign 
States  and  their  citizens — who  in  the 
end  constitute  the  ultimate  Jury — give 
their  backing  to  the  Senators  who  rep- 
resent them  in  what  Is.  at  best,  a  diffi- 
cult proceeding. 

The  next  group  of  proposals  has  to 
do  with  the  appointment,  tenure,  quali- 
fications, and  service  of  the  Justices 
themselves.  There  are  four  of  these 
proposals : 

First.  That  a  limit— 4.  6.  or  10  years- 
be  placed  on  the  terms  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  At  present,  the  Justices  are 
appointed  to  serve  "during  good  be- 
havior." which  generally  has  meant  for 
life.  But  Congressmen,  Senators,  even 
the  President,  serve  for  fixed  terms. 
Why.  it  is  asked,  should  not  the  Jus- 
tices? 

Second.  That  Justices  be  reconfirmed 
by  the  Senate  at  stated  intervals.  This 
proposal  was  first  made  by  David  Law- 
rence. At  present,  the  Justices  are  con- 
firmed only  once — when  first  named  to 
the  bench.  Mr.  Lawrence's  siiggestion 
would  give  the  Senate  a  check  on  the 
Justices,  say  every  4  years  or  so. 

Third.  That  at  least  one  of  each  two 
successive  nominees  to  the  Court  should 
have  had  10  years  of  Judicial  experience. 
This  proposal  was  first  made  by  Senator 
John  Stinnis  and  has  since  been  taken 
up  by  others.    It  stems  from  a  startling 


discovery  which  the  Senator  made — that 
since  1932  the  Court  has  departed  on 
thirty-five  occasions  from  decisions 
previously  rendenxl,  whereas  there  had 
been  only  twenty-nine  such  reversals  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  Court  before 
1932.  In  other  words.  In  143  years  of  its 
history  the  Court  reversed  previous  de- 
cisions only  twenty-nine  times.  But  in 
Just  the  last  25  years  it  has  reversed  pre- 
vious decisions  thirty-five  times. 

Fourth.  That  the  President  be  de- 
prived of  the  ix)wer  of  Federal  court  ap- 
pointments entirely  and  that  the  Senate 
should  elect  all  Federal  judges. 

It  would  seem  that  the  adoption  of  the 
second  proposal— that  the  Justices  be  re- 
confirmed at  stated  intervals  by  the  Sen- 
ate— might  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  the  first  one — placing  a  limit  on  their 
terms  of  office.  It  could  be  stated  that 
if  the  Senate  wished  to  give  no  reason 
for  not  reconfirming,  no  stigma  would  be 
attached  to  the  lack  of  approval  by  the 
Senate.  This  would  enable  the  Senate 
to  drop  a  Justice  who.  for  Instance,  may 
have  grown  too  old  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Court  but  who  refuses  to  retire. 
And  certain  retirement  benefits  could  be 
kept  in  force  even  for  Justices  who  could 
not  pass  muster  with  the  Senate  but  who 
had  not  reached  the  retirement  age. 
That  would  obviate  any  charge  that  the 
Senate  was  taking  away  a  Justice's  live- 
lihood in  refusing  to  reconfirm  him  in 
his  Job  on  the  Court. 

But  the  major  effect  of  both  pro- 
posals— that  Justices  serve  fixed  terms  or 
stand  for  reconfirmati(m  by  the  Senate 
or  both,  would  be  on  the  Justices  them- 
selves. It  would  take  them  out  of  the 
privileged  class  In  which  they  are  an- 
swerable to  no  one  and  place  them  where 
they  belong  as  the  public  servants  of  a 
federal  republic.  They  would  become 
answerable  to  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  States,  u'ithout  which  SUtes 
there  would  be  no  Federal  Republic — and 
no  Supreme  Court. 

As  to  Senator  Stenmis'  proposal  that 
at  least  one  of  each  two  successive  nom- 
inees to  the  Court  should  have  had  at 
least  10  years  of  previous  Judicial  ex- 
perience, no  one  oould  doubt  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  reform.  If  we  apply 
some  such  rule  to  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  appointed  since  1937. 
when  packing  began,  we  can  see  how  far 
short  they  fall  on  judicial  experience. 
There  have  been  17  appointments  since 
that  time — including  the  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointees as  of  last  year.  Their  total  pre- 
vious Judicial  experience  amounts  to  37 '  2 
years — and  that  Includes  Justice  Black's 
18  months  as  a  police-court  Judge  and 
Justice  Murphy's  service  on  a  city  re- 
corder's court.  If  we  assure  that  each 
should  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  pre- 
vious experience — a  total  of  170  years — 
we  can  see  that  our  last  17  Justices— not 
including  the  last  appointees — have 
fallen  short  of  that  logical  minimum  by 
132 '/a  years. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  Senator 
Stiknis'  proposal  does  not  go  quite  far 
enough — that  all  Justices  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  had  considerable  previous 
Judicial  experience  or  that  the  exceptions 
should  be  at  least  highly  eminent  au- 
thorities on  constitutional  law. 
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It  would  also  seem  that  at  least  part, 
if  not  all.  of  this  previous  experience 
should  have  been  gained  in  service  on 
the  highest  courts  of  the  States,  rather 
than  solely  in  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Many  careful  observers  of  our  Federal 
courts  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have 
reached  their  lowest  level  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  long  tenure  in  office  of 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal-modern  Republican 
Presidents.  Certainly,  during  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman regimes  many  appoint- 
ments to  Federal  judgeships  were  made 
without  regard  to  quality  and  chiefly  on 
the  basis  of  political  expediency  and  re- 
ward. 

Appointments  or  election  to  supreme 
or  appellate  courts  in  the  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  go  to  men  who 
have  gained  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
legal  and  judicial  sagacity  among  people 
who  are  able  to  watch  them  closely — the 
citizens  of  their  own  States  This  Is  not 
to  say.  of  course,  that  all  State  Judges 
are  of  Supreme  Court  caliber  and  that 
all  Federal  Judges  are  not.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  caliber  of  a  man  who 
has  risen  to  a  post  on  the  highest  court 
of  his  State  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  a  political  hack  who 
got  a  Federal  court  appointment  because 
he  voted  right  on  this  or  that  measure 
or  dehvered  the  precinct  vote  to  the  right 
presidential  candidate.  Also,  a  judge  on 
a  high  State  court  is  bound  to  be  much 
more  aware  of  the  place  of  the  sovereign 
States  in  our  Federal  Republic  than  is 
one  who  has  served  only  on  the  Federal 
courts. 

This  brings  us  to  the  foxirth  proposal 
in  this  group — that  the  President  should 
be  deprived  entirely  of  all  Federal  court 
appointments — including  those  to  the 
Supreme  Court — and  that  the  Senate 
should  elect  all  Federal  Judges.  This  will 
immediately  raise  the  cry  of  politics — the 
charge  that  such  a  reform  will  put  all 
Federal  Judgeships  at  the  mercy  of  the 
political  pulling  and  hauling  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  may  well  ask  what  they  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  for  the  past  two 
decades — if  not  the  political  machina- 
tions of  Presidents  surrounded  by  social 
revolutionaries  who  would  change  our 
whole  form  of  goverrunent  and  life? 

In  the  case  of  Federal  judgeships  below 
the  Supreme  Court  level,  had  they  been 
elected  by  the  Senate  in  the  past  20  years 
they  would  at  least  be  a  good  deal  more 
diversified  as  to  political  adherence  than 
the  Presidential  appointees.  After  all, 
we  did  have  a  few  Senates  in  which  the 
opposition  to  the  President  was  in  the 
majority. 

As  to  Supreme  Court  appointments, 
could  the  Senate  have  done  any  worse 
than  Messrs.  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and 
Eisenhower?  Certainly  this  is  a  pro- 
posal that  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. Perhaps  a  wise  course  would  be 
for  the  Senate  to  name  two  or  three 
qualified  men  from  among  whom  the 
President  would  have  to  make  his  choice. 
And  this  would  be  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  which  says  the  Presi- 
dent should  make  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  brings  up,  of  course,  the  role  of 
the  Senate  in  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 


pointments of  the  past  20  years.  There 
is  no  dodging  the  fact  that,  while  our 
last  three  Presidents  have  been  busy 
packing  the  Court,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  blameless. 
Had  it  so  chosen,  the  Senate  could  have 
blocked  any  one  of  those  appointments. 
There  were  bitter  fights  on  some  of 
them,  but  in  the  end  the  Senate  went 
along  and  approved  the  appointments. 
This  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  distance 
we  have  strayed  from  our  traditional 
form  of  Government.  The  Senators, 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  sov- 
ereign States  of  the  American  Union, 
have  been  so  busy  appeasing  an  Exec- 
utive With  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  dole  out  that  they  have 
in  many  cases  forgotten  why  they  are  in 
Washington. 

Nevertheless,  in  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments up  to  now  the  Senate  has 
been  faced  with  more  or  less  of  a  Presi- 
dential fait  accompli.  Were  the  Senate 
Itself  to  initiate  the  appointments,  it 
could  very  well  be  a  good  deal  more  inde- 
p>endent  of  the  Executive,  particularly 
if  the  Members  felt  the  pressure  of  an 
aroused  constituency  which  was  watch- 
ing carefully  the  caliber  of  the  men 
named  to  the  highest  Court  in  the  land. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  proposals 
would  require  constitutional  amend- 
ment. And  they  would  not,  of  course, 
affect  the  Court  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Neither  of  these  is  a  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  pushed,  since,  if 
reform  of  the  Court  is  needed — and  we 
can  no  longer  doubt  that  it  is — some 
such  action  is  of  paramount  importance 
for  the  future  as  well  as  now. 

However,  there  are  two  other  proposals 
which  open  the  way  to  us  to  do  some- 
thing right  now  about  the  precarious 
constitutional  crisis  in  which  the  packed 
Supreme  Court  has  involved  us. 

The  first  of  these  is  nearly  as  old  as 
our  Government  itself.  It  has  been  used 
on  a  number  of  occasions — both  success- 
fully and  unsuccessfully — by  the  sov- 
ereign States.  It  is  called  interposi- 
tion and  has  most  recently  been  fully 
expounded  by  the  brilliant  young  editor 
of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick.  Anyone  interested 
in  our  past  experiences  with  interp>osi- 
tion  could  not  do  better  than  to  read  Mr, 
Kilpatrick's  excellent  volume  "The  Sov- 
ereign States:  Notes  of  a  Citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

Interposition  is  based  on  the  "Virginia 
Declaration  of  1798,"  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  That  res- 
olution reads: 

In  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dan- 
gerous exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted 
by  the  said  compxact  (the  Constitution),  the 
States  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the 
right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  within 
their  respective  limits,  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

What  this  means  is  that  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Coiirt  violates  the  Consti- 
tution by  usurping  powers  which  the 
Constitution  forbids,  the  States  them- 
selves— ^three-fourths  of  which  form  a 
power  without  which  there  would  be 
no  Constitution  and  no  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— must  interpose  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil  being  committed  by 


their  own  creature — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  force  it  to  conform  to  the 
body  of  laws — the  Constitution — which 
the  States  set  up  to  govern  its  conduct. 

Interposition,  of  course,  is  within  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  States,  as  States. 
Whether  any  single  one  alone  or  a  group 
of  them  together  will  have  the  intestinal 
fortitude — after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  standing  in  line  with  their  hats  in 
their  hands  before  the  Executive  in 
Washington — to  recapture  for  them- 
selves their  historic  role  in  the  Republic, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  other  proposal  offers  the  greatest 
hope  of  success  at  the  moment.  It  re- 
quires no  constitutional  amendment — 
only  action  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  entirely  within  the  Consti- 
tution— in  fact,  it  is  specifically  provided 
for  in  our  great  charter  in  the  following 
words — article  m,  section  2: 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shaU  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congre.<ts  shaU 
make. 

This  section  means  that  Congress  can 
make  regulations  and  exceptions  as  to 
the  type  and  kind  of  cases  which  could 
be  taken  on  appeal  from  lower  courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  other  words. 
Congress  could  say,  for  instance,  that 
once  a  State  court  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  State  sedition  law.  or 
a  State  school  law,  or  once  a  lower  Fed- 
eral court  has  upheld  the  right  of  Con- 
gress itself  to  protect  the  citizens  against 
subversion,  the  matter  would  end  right 
there.  The  Supreme  Court  would  have 
no  right  to  hear  such  cases  on  appeal 
and  reverse  the  decisions.  Congress 
could,  for  example,  pass  a  law  providing 
that  the  Supreme  Coiut  must  not  review 
any  cases  having  to  do  with  schools  or 
education — traditionally  and  constitu- 
tionally always  State  problems.  Such 
cases  would  be  left  where  they  belong — 
in  the  State  courts.  If  an  educational 
problem  involving  a  Federal  question 
should  come  up,  Congress  could  specify 
that  only  then  would  it  go  to  a  Federal 
district  court,  whose  judgment  would  be 
final. 

The  same  process  could  be  applied  by 
Congress  to  laws  affecting  subversion — 
laws  designed  to  protect  us  and  our  lib- 
erties from  the  onslaughts  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  In  fact,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
July  1957.  called  on  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  in  effect,  wipe 
out  the  long  string  of  pro-Communist  de- 
cisions of  the  Warren  Supreme  Court. 
The  Bar  Association  committee  de- 
manded legislation  to: 

Keep  the  FBI  files  confidential. 

Allow  schools,  colleges,  and  bar  asso- 
ciations to  refuse  employment  or  mem- 
bership to  j>ersons  who  won't  answer 
questions  about  past  or  present  Com- 
munist activities. 

Permit  congressional  investigating 
committees  to  question  suspected  subver- 
sives as  freely  as  they  do  businessmen 
and  lalx)r  leaders. 


^  r\  r  n 
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Allow  the  Justice  Department  to  ques- 
tion aliens  awaiting  deportation  about 
any  subversive  associations. 

Correct  the  Warren  Court's  gratuitous 
edict  that  under  the  Smith  Act,  it  is 
all  right  to  urge  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government  as  long  as  you  do  not 
spell  out  how  it  is  to  be  overthrown. 

These  rec(Hnmendations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  committee  were 
read  by  the  committee's  chairman, 
former  Senator  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  to 
the  3.000  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  its  80th  annual  conven- 
tion in  London — the  same  convention  at 
which  Chief  Justice  Warren  appeared 
on  the  platform  in  a  chocolate-colored 
suit  to  the  dismay  or  amusement  of  as- 
sembled guests.  The  3,000  delegates  ap- 
plauded Senator  O'Conor's  report  vig- 
orously. But  its  impact  on  the  mind  of 
the  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  anybody  has  been  able  to  de- 
termine, was  nil. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  Con- 
gress has  it  within  its  power  to  correct 
many  of  the  evils  which  the  packed  Su- 
preme Court  has  visited  upon  us.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities.  Congress 
can  even  specify  by  law  what  constitutes 
good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Justices — and  should  they  go  outside  or 
beyond  those  specifications,  they  would 
become  answerable  to  the  Congress  in 
proving  that  they  should  continue  to 
hold  their  high  posts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  author  addresses  one 
paragraph    to    the    people    as    follows: 
"When  we  say  that  Congress  has  it  with- 
in its  power  to  cvu-b  the  rimaway  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  final  analysis  that 
means  a  power  which  resides  in  you — 
the  free  American  citizen.     Congress  is 
always  only  as  good  or  as  bad  as  you — 
Who  elect  its  members  and  keep  them  in 
ofBce— make  it.     You  can  sit  back  in 
complacent  despair  and  say,  'Oh,  what's 
the  use?    Congress  pays  no  attention  to 
what  we  want.'    If  you  do.  you  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself  if  the  Supreme 
Court  continues  to  ride  roughshod  over 
your  liberties.     But  if  you  and  enough 
other  Americans  demand  that  Congress 
rescue  from  the  nine  usurpers  on  the 
bench  the  tattered  charter  of  freedom, 
repair  it.  and  restore  it  to  the  people, 
you  will  be  amazed  at  how  quickly  the 
demand  will  bring  action.    But  the  de- 
mand must  be  persistent  enough,  vocal 
enough,  and  numerous  enough  to  over- 
come the  pressures  of  the  loud  and  or- 
ganized minorities  who  are  ever  vigilant 
In  their  own  interests.    The  greater  in- 
terest is  the  liberties  of  a  free  people — 
and  freedom-loving  people  far  outnum- 
ber all  the  vocal  minorities  combined. 
They   have   only  to  make  their  voices 
heard  and  their  numbers  felt." 

There  is  one  final  proposal  to  reverse 
the  usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
It  was  made  by  the  well-known  writer 
and  commentator  John  T.  Plynn.  Aside 
from  immediate  congressional  action,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  all  other  reforms  of  the  Court.  It  is 
that  all  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
from  1937  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal,  should  be  declared  to  have 
no  force  and  effect  as  precedents  in  judi- 
cial or  other  proceedings  in  determining 


the  meaning  of  the  words,  sections,  and 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  purpose  here  is  obvious.  It  Is  to 
enable  all  future  Supreme  Courts,  no 
matter  how  otherwise  reformed,  to  dis- 
regard the  usurpations  of  the  Court  in 
the  last  20  years.  The  Justices  would 
return  to  the  body  of  law  and  precedents 
set  up  before  the  usurpations  began  in 
order  to  decide  on  all  future  cases  that 
would  come  before  them. 

This  proposal,  of  course,  would  require 
a  constitutional  amendment.  But.  once 
again,  do  not  despair.  The  amendment 
process  seems  a  long  one — passage  by 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  three-fourths  of  the  States.  But  we 
have  amended  the  Constitution  22  times 
since  its  adoption — in  some  instances 
with  a  good  deal  of  speed — and  in  many 
cases  on  questions  of  relatively  minor 
importance  compared  with  the  over- 
whelming urgency  of  the  one  which  now 
faces  us.  Nowhere,  at  no  time  in  our 
history,  as  we  contemplate  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  attack  on  our  liberties,  do 
the  words  of  Edmund  Burke  have  a 
greater  meaning  for  us:  "All  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that 
good  men  do  nothing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  the  Members 
of  this  great  body  that  the  great  moral 
issue  today  is  the  issue  of  the  sovereign 
people  and  their  Constitution  versus  de- 
faulting public  trustees  as  oath-break- 
ing usurpers.  Shall  the  Republic  en- 
dure, or  shall  we  allow  its  destruction  by 
the  weapon  customarily  used  to  this  end : 
usurpation. 


JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE, 
STRASBURO,  VA. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKm.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  courage  characteris- 
tic of  youth,  members  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Strasburg,  Va., 
have  visited  each  of  your  ofBces  this 
morning  and  each  office  of  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. They  left  with  you  a  Liberty  tree, 
planted  in  the  soil  of  the  Alamo,  Valley 
Forge,  Yorktown,  Jamestown,  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  Bunker  Hill. 

These  little  trees  also  will  be  sold 
publicly  in  the  hope  they  will  be  re- 
planted as  a  patriotic  inspiration. 

In  addition,  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  trees  will  be  used  to  estab- 
lish a  Nathan  Hale  Fund  to  assist  a 
college  student  in  history  who  plans  a 
career  in  teaching. 

I  do  hoF>e  and  ask  that  you  encourage 
this  very  laudable  effort  by  replanting 
these  little  trees  and  expressing  your 
views  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  to  how  their  efforts  can  be 
made  more  effective. 

In  assembling  the  soil  samples  used 
in  potting  the  Liberty  trees,  the  Stras- 
burg Jaycees  have  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  Jamestown  Foundation,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  of  Boston,  and  the  au- 


thorities of  the  Alamor  Colonial  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  Valley  Forge 
Park. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  particularly 
inspiring  way  of  redirecting  our  atten- 
tion to  the  proud  national  heritage  of 
freedom  which  now  is  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  present  generations,  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  pass  it  on  in  full 
and  growing  vigor  to  their  successors  in 
citizenship. 

Civic  and  patriotic  organizations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  desiring  to  advance 
the  Liberty  tree  project  can  obtain  com- 
plete information  by  writing  "Liberty 
Trees, "  Strasburg  Jaycees,  Box  252, 
Strasburg,  Va. 


TIMBER  RESOURCE  REVIEW 
Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  4  years  since  Chief  Forester 
Richard  E.  McArdle  took  the  wraps  off 
the  Timber  Resource  Review,  a  mam- 
mouth  study  put  together  in  3»^  years 
by  the  Forest  Service  staff  from  timber 
growth  and  harvest  reports  supplied  by 
their  own  people  and  State  agencies,  for- 
est industries,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

This,  the  most  complete  evaluation  of 
timber  supply  and  demand  ever  made, 
contained  some  goods  news — that  cur- 
rent timber  growth  just  about  equals 
consumption,  indicating  that  recently 
our  foresters,  both  in  private  industry 
and  in  Ctovemment.  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  cutting  down  the  drain 
on  our  Nation's  woodlands. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  how- 
ever, we  find  that : 

Standing  timber  is  declining  in  qual- 
ity. 

In  the  year  2000.  the  demand  will  re- 
quire a  timber  cut  of  95  billion  board  feet 
of  timber,  two- thirds  more  than  the 
present  cut — that  is.  it  will  if  wood  is 
to  occupy  about  the  same  place  in  the 
national  economy  that  it  does  now  and 
Is  to  continue  to  hold  its  present  position 
among  structural  materials. 

Improved  forest  management  at  re- 
cent rates  of  progress  "appears  unequal 
to  providing  a  balance  between  cut  and 
growth  at  the  year  2000." 

While  the  Review  did  not  say  what 
should  be  done,  or  who  should  do  it,  it  la 
clear  that  there  are  several  areas  in 
which  we  can  increase  our  supply  of 
wood. 

They  include  improved  stocking.  Al- 
though planting  rates  have  Increased 
greatly  in  recent  years,  and  forest  plan- 
tations cover  some  5  million  acres,  there 
is  a  huge  planting  job  ahead.  Almost  50 
million  acres,  or  10  percent  of  all  com- 
mercial forest  land  in  the  Nation,  need 
planting  if  they  are  to  become  produc- 
tive within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  his  most  recent  annual  report,  the 
Nation's  Chief  Forester  said: 

For  the  first  time  In  any  1  year,  a  bilUon 
treea  were  planted— 860  million  of  them  on 


non-Federal  land.  This  Is  significant  prog- 
ress toward  the  big  job  ahead.  Within  the 
next  10  years  48  bilUon  trees  need  to  be 
planted,  mainly  on  small  ownersliips.  If  the 
wood  requirements  of  a  larger  population  are 
to  be  met  by  the  year  2000. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  wood  we  need, 
it  will  take  the  best  efforts  of  private. 
State,  and  Federal  foresters,  working  to- 
gether. In  recent  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  resting  on  its  oars, 
as  budget  requests  have  declined. 

Today,  a  number  of  us  in  both  bodies 
are  introducing  concurrent  resolutions 
declaring  it  national  policy  to  provide  a 
continuing  program  for  the  needed  re- 
forestation of  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate land.  We  call  uix)n  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  lay  out 
a  10-year  program  beginning  on  July  1, 
1960.  which,  by  accelerating  and  supple- 
menting existing  reforestation  programs, 
will  plant  48  million  idle  and  nonproduc- 
tive acres  to  the  trees  we  need. 

In  the  other  body,  this  resolution  was 
introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana.  Senator  Murray;  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Senator  Aiken; 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  Cooper  ;  the  senior  Senator  from 
California,  Senator  Kdchel;  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Senator  Hart; 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  Sena- 
tor Byrd  and  Senator  Randolph;  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Ste.nnis:  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Anderson. 

Cosponsors  in  the  House  are  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  I  Mr.  Anderson  1. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BenwettI,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Blatnik),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Brooks),  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  IMr.  Coffin  I,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Fulton  I,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
GavinI,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HechlerI,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson  I .  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  fMr.  Johnson  1, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  IMr.  Mc- 
iNTiREl.  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Meyer  1 .  the  gentleman  f lom  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Perkins  I.  the  pentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ReussI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  SikisI. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purpose  of  entry  into  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  state  that  on  Wednesday,  April 
29,  1959.  at  the  time  of  the  quorum  call, 
wherein  I  was  shown  absent  to  rollcall 
No.  31  on  page  7028  of  the  Record  of 
the  same  date.  I  was  undergoing  treat- 
ment at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  by 
order  of  the  House  physician.  Other- 
wise, I  would  have  been  on  the  House 
floor  and  answered  the  rollcall. 


"DIXIE"  AND  DANIEL  DECATUR 
EMMETT 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
campaign  to  have  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
E>epartment  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  this  fall  in  honor  of  the  interna- 
tionally famous  song.  "Dixie,"  and  its 
composer,  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  the 
first  of  the  blackfaced  minstrelists  in 
America,  is  exciting  attention  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  felt  very  cer- 
tain that  it  would  create  attention,  for 
songs  such  as  "Dixie,"  which  has  lived 
for  100  years,  are  not  written  every  day. 

Besides  numeious  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  individuals  pledging 
me  their  support  for  my  bill.  H.R.  6314. 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  this  com- 
memorative stamp.  I  have  received  some 
news  items  and  a  special  letter  which  I 
should  like  to  put  into  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  Brack  Ches- 
hire, associate  editor  of  the  Bradenton, 
(Pla.)  Herald,  in  which  he  discusses  my 
idea  of  having  a  commemorative  stamp 
issued  for  "Dixie"  and  Daniel  Decatur 
Emmett. 

The  second  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star  for 
April  24,  1959,  written  by  Attorney 
Franldin  -T.  Miles,  which  discusses  the 
problem  of  giving  parity  to  the  North 
and  South  in  the  issuance  of  stamps. 

The  third  is  a  letter  to  me  from  Lehr 
Fess,  president  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
society,  in  belialf  of  liimself  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  society. 

Under  leave  granted  me,  I  am  insert- 
ing these  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald] 

Dixie,  Stars  and  Bars  in  the  Ne\^'s 

(By  Brack  Cheshire) 

Dixie,  that  pulsating  tune,  and  the  Con- 
federate fiag,  which  go  together  like  black- 
eyed  peas  and  cornbread,  are  In  the  news, 
but  each  on  a  diflferent  front. 

Up  In  Washington,  a  Yankee  Congress- 
man Is  trying  to  get  a  postage  stamp  issued 
In  honor  of  the  Yankee  who  composed  Dixie, 
the  rallying  song  of  the  Rebels.  So  far, 
he  hasn't  had  any  luck,  but  at  last  reports 
he  still  was  plugging  away  at  It  and  far 
from  conceding  that  his  stamp  Idea  had 
been  licked. 

The  Confederate  flag  fluttered  Into  the 
spotlight  at  Tallahassee  where  the  legis- 
lature has  been  asked  to  bar  the  Stars  and 
Bars  from  such  things  as  ladles"  panties. 

The  efforts  of  Representative  Robert  W. 
Levering.  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  to  have  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  Issue  a  stamp  memo- 
rializing Daniel  Decatur  (Uncle  Dan)  Em- 
mett. composer  of  Dixie,  bring  out  some- 
thing a  lot  of  folk  probably  never  knew, 
namely,  that  he  was  a  northerner  and  not  a 
son  of  the  South. 

Emmett.  who  wrote  Dixie  100  years  ago 
this  spring,  was  a  native  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

"Negro  minstrel"  performances  were 
started  by  Emmett  In  about  1842  and  the 
Inspiration  for  the  song  that  was  to  be 
called  Dixie  came  to  him  during  his  early 
minstrel  show  days. 

Emmett  was  born  in  1815  and  died  In  1904 
at  the  age  of  89.  Professional  minstrel 
shows  which  he  Inspired,  and  which  enter- 
tained minions,  died  about  the  time  that 


talking  movies  were  born,  but  Dixie  will  live 
forever. 

It's  called  the  song  of  the  South,  but  it  Is 
played,  whistled,  hummed,  and  loved  every- 
where in  these  grand  United  States.  Whether 
you  are  from  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West, 
your  feet  are  bound  to  start  patting  when 
you  hear  a  band  swinging  out  with  Dixie. 

Levering  got  a  good  idea  of  the  song's  uni- 
versal appeal  after  he  first  spoke  up  in  the 
House  for  Emmett  In  connection  with  the 
sesqulccntennlal  ceremonies  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"Since  then."  the  Ohio  Congressman  said. 
"I  have  had  letters  from  every  section  of  the 
Nation  from  people  who  agree  with  me  that 
his  ( Emmett 's)  memory  and  his  song  are 
worth  commemorating. 

"It  will  be  rememberc?d  that  Dixie  and 
other  compositions,  such  as  the  Blue  Tall 
Fly,  were  favorites  of  President  Lincoln." 

Levering  launched  his  campaign  in  the 
House  for  legislation  authorizing  a  stamp  for 
Emmett  and  Dixie  after  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment turned  him  down. 

One  of  the  top-level  brass  said  the  De- 
partment appreciated  the  significance  of 
Dixie,  but  composer  Emmett  and  his  song 
Just  couldn't  be  fitted  into  the  postage 
picture. 

No  less  than  19  special  stamps  were  issued 
last  year,  commemorating,  among  other 
things,  gardening — horticulture  and  the 
overland  mail. 

No  wonder  Le\'xrii(c  says  that  he  can  see 
no  reason  why  an  Emmett  stamp  cannot  be 
issued,  despite  the  views  of  the  principal 
bureaucrats  charged  with  approving  stamps 
and  stamp  designs. 

We  in  the  South  wish  Mr.  Levering  luck. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  24. 

19591 

Stamp  Controverst 

A  recent  semlhumorous  Star  Item  told  of 
a  Civil  War  controversy  flaring  up  In  Rich- 
mond, Va..  the  former  capital  of  those  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  Following  the 
lead  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  left- 
wing  northern  news  media,  the  National 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  Is  evidenc- 
ing obvious  bias — against  the  South. 

I  refer  to  the  Associated  Press  report  cap- 
tioned "Civil  War  Renewed,  This  Time  It's 
Stamps,"  telling  of  complaints  voiced  against 
the  commission's  four  commemorative 
stamps  that  will  be  Issued  for  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  none  for  his  Confederate  counterpart. 
President  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Confeder.ite 
States  of  America. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission's  Com- 
memorative Stamp  Committee,  Dr.  Miltl- 
more  W.  Brush,  says  he  favors  a  stamp  for 
Davis.  However,  even  If  such  a  Davis  stamp 
is  issued  and  one  for  Lincoln  is  omitted, 
the  score  will  still  be  an  unequal  3  to  1  In 
favor  of  Yankees.  In  the  interest  of  ab- 
solute fairness  to  both  sides,  it  would  seem 
that  the  commission  should  cancel  Its  re- 
quest for  two  of  the  four  Lincoln  stamps 
by  substituting  two  meaningful  and  sig- 
nificant Confederate  stamps. 

A  real  assist  could  be  given  this  plan  by 
a  bill  recently  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Robert  Woonnow  Levering. 
of  Ohio,  the  author  of  H.R.  6314,  to  Issue  a 
special  postage  stamp  for  the  lOCth  an- 
niversary of  the  song  "Dixie,  "  written  in 
1859  by  a  native  of  his  district,  "Uncle  Dan" 
Einmett.  This  would  be  an  excellent  com- 
panion stamp  to  accompany  one  for  Davis, 
and  thereby  put  the  South  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  North  in  recognition  by  the  National 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission.  Other- 
wise. If  the  commission  persists  In  its  policy 
of  Yankee  favoritism,  its  name  should  be 
changed  to  the  Northern  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  and  its  activities  kept 
entirely  out  of  the  Southland. 
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It  U  suggested  that.  If  the  so-called  na- 
tional commission  desires  to  show  fair 
and  Impartial  cotnineinoratlon  of  both  sides, 
that  txxly  will  see  to  It  that  only  two  Lincoln 
stamps  represent  the  North  and  that  a  Davis 
stamp  and  a  "Dixie"  stamp  represent  the 
South.  With  both  sides  equally  and  fairly 
represented,  neither  the  "Oamyankees"  nor 
the  unreconstructed  Rebels  would  have  any 
stamp  complaint  against  the  Civil  War  Com- 
mission. 

Peanklin  T.  Miles. 

The  Ohio  Histobical  Societt, 

Ohio  State  Musxttm, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  April  29, 1959. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  W.  Lei  ebinc. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Levering:  At  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Histori- 
cal Society  on  Friday,  April  17,  a  motion  was 

Offered  and  adopted  commending  you  for 
ha*  Ing  asked  Congress  to  authorize  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Daniel 
Decatvu-  Kmmett,  a  native  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  and  the  composer  of  "Dixie." 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  board  that  if  such 
special  postage  stamp  is  authorized  It  should 
memorialize  both  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett 
and  "Dixie."  As  so  often  happens,  the  song  is 
much  better  known,  and.  hence,  has  much 
greater  appeal  than  the  author.  The  fact  Is, 
comparatively  few  people  In  the  North  or 
South  realize  that  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett 
was  the  composer  of  "Dixie."  This  is  no  dis- 
honor. They  probably  never  gave  a  second 
thought  to  who  might  be  the  author.  We 
want  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  help 
identify  "Dixie"  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  and, 
in  particular,  to  identify  it  with  Mount  Ver- 
non w.iere  lived  its  composer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lehr  Fess, 
President.  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 

Ohio  Historical  Society. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TVA  BILL 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  should  report 
out  the  TVA  bill  today,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  bring  that  bill  up  tomorrow  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 


BLACKMAIL  PICKETING 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  uanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  dislike  to  see  the  session  go 
over  without  someone  calling  attention 
to  this  so-called  labor  bill  that  came 
over  from  the  other  body.  Earlier  to- 
day I  said  something  about  hearings 
that  weri  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  It  Is  disagreeable 
to  ask  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
testimony  taken  by  a  committee,  but  one 
thing  is  sure,  the  people  are  going  to  be 
grievously  disappointed  unless  the  House 
adds  to  that  bill  some  effective  provi- 
sions against  what  a  gentleman  in  the 
other  body,  the  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  McClellan  committee,  described 
as  blackmail  picketing. 

In  this  testimony  before  the  House 
yesterday  there  were  three  people. 
There  was  one  young  man  who  operated 
a  gas  station.  His  employees  numbered 
no  more  than  3.  None  of  them  had  a 
complaint.  Yet  along  came  the  organ- 
izing officers  of  one  union  and  he  was 
forced  himself  to  join,  although  he  was 
an  employer,  and  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  he  cannot  be  a  member.  But  he 
was  forced  to  pay  dues.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  force  him  to  make  the  employees 
pay.  The  net  result  was  that,  after  he 
joined  Union  A,  organizers  of  Union  B 
came  along,  and  he  had  to  join  that  one. 
So  he  was  a  member  of  two  unions. 
How  do  you  like  that? 

The  next  witness  was  a  woman  who 
had  a  grill.  She  had  2  employees  be- 
sides herself.  They  stopped  deliveries  to 
her  because  she  would  not  go  to  those  2 
employees  and  compel  them  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  to  join  the  union. 
She  was  forced  out  of  business. 

How  do  you  like  that? 

The  third  man  was  selling  gasoline. 
They  employed  the  same  tactics  on  him 
until  he  was  forced  to  close.  He  was  out 
of  the  gas  business,  but,  being  a  me- 
chanic, a  repairman,  they  could  not  stop 
people  from  coming  to  him  who  wanted 
good  service. 

Those  are  three  Individual  cases. 
Tliere  are  thousands  of  them,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  press  over  the  years.  And 
we  sit  here  and  do  not  do  a  thing  to  end 
what  Judge  Starr,  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  western  Michigan,  when  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Michigan  State  Supreme 
Court,  writing  for  the  court,  described 
as  racketeering  and  extortion. 

How  we  can  make  any  excuse,  how  we 
can  escape  responsibility,  for  failing  to 
send  over  to  the  other  bisdy  some  ade- 
quate provision  to  prevent  racketeering 
and  extortion,  so  described— and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is — I  do  not  know.  How 
we  can  do  it  and  look  in  the  glass  in  the 
morning  when  we  are  trying  to  shave,  I 
say  is  something  for  the  existence  of 
which  there  is  no  excuse.  And  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  talk  on  this  subject  for 
which  I  was  earlier  granted  permission. 

NOT   EQUAL    JUSTICE   UNDEB    LAW 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ShipleyI — Congressional  Record.  May 
4,  page  7383 — complains  because  Stanley 
Yankus,  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  who  refused 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
which  he  had  no  part  In  making,  for 
which  he  was  not  even  permitted  to 
vote— the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — 


while   those  receiving   subsidies   could 
vote — is  moving  to  Australia. 

Our  colleague  states  that  every  coun- 
try must  protect  its  people  and  its  econ- 
omy which  policy  is  sound  and  laudable. 
It  may  be  Stanley  thinks  that  ultimately 
the  Congress  will  be  robbing  too  many 
Peters  to  pay  too  many  Pauls — that  is, 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  people — 
Peters — left  to  pay  the  taxes  to  reward 
those — Pauls — who  are  given  subsidies. 

It  is  the  old.  old  story  of  loading  the 
wagon  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  tax- 
payers to  pull. 

Surely  the  gentleman  from  niinoLs 
I  Mr.  Shipley!  would  not  deny  Mr. 
Yankus  the  right  to  live  in  the  country 
of  his  choice,  and  no  doubt  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  able  to  survive 
the  loss,  for,  in  my  judgment,  his  leaving 
is  a  distinct  loss  for  he  might  well  have 
made  helpful  contributions  to  sound  leg- 
islation. 

But  why  should  those  less  willing  to 
protest  complain  if  Yankus,  by  going  to 
Australia,  thinks  he  can  benefit  either 
himself  and  his  family  or  perhaps  the 
people  of  Australia? 

Just  how  many  billions  of  dollars, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  implements  of 
war,  which  our  taxpayers,  including 
Stanley,'  have  raised  to  send  abroad  to 
help  the  people  of  other  nations? 

The  exportation  of  another  good  citi- 
zen and  his  family  certainly  can  do  no 
great  harm  either  to  this  country  or  to 
any  other. 

Stanley  apparently  but  wished  to  pro- 
test, as  did  those  who  participated  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  against  what  he 
thought  was  unfair,  unjustifiable  legis- 
lation. 

Stanley  is  protesting  a  situation,  a  po- 
litical philosophy,  under  which  first  one 
group  and  then  another  is  taxed  to  assist 
those  who  belong  in  a  different  trade, 
profession,  or  business. 

Stanley  apparently  has  decided  that 
the  future  of  his  children  is  not  seciu-e 
when  he  caimot — unless  he  pays  a  pen- 
alty, plant  and  harvest  more  than  a 
specified  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
from  his  own  land  when  by  so  doing,  he 
brings  no  harm  to  othei-s.  Like  policies 
might  be  applied  to  any  other  item. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
payment  of  subsidies  for  either  the 
growing  or  the  not  growing  of  agricul- 
tural products  is  not  the  answer  to 
either  the  hardship  which  has  come  on 
occasion  to  individual  fanners  or  the 
answer  to  the  present  problem  of  sur- 
pluses. 

Our  colleague  made  the  .statement 
that  Stanley  was  'forgetting  that  only 
in  this  country  can  a  farmer  build  up 
his  farm  and  prosper  the  way  he  has 
and  then  be  able  to  sell  his  farm  for 
$30.000." 

With  all  due  respect  and  proper 
apologies,  permit  me  to  characterize 
that  statement  as  an  absurdity  and  not 
quite  in  accord  with  the  facts.  This  is 
not  the  only  country  where  farmers 
prosper.  A  look  might  be  taken  at  Can- 
ada, for  example. 

Moreover,  many  of  our  ancestors 
homsteaded  or  purchased  farmland, 
raised  their  families,  prospered  and  be- 
came wealthy  long  before  subsidies  or 
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the  limitation  on  the  growing  of  crops 
was  even  thought  of  by  ambitious  pol- 
iticians seeking  votes,  seeking  some  way 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  farmers. 

And  why  boast  about  the  lact  that 
Stanley  Yankus  can  leave  this  country 
when  he  wishes?  So  can  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Stanley  did  not  comply  with  the  law 
which  the  Supreme  Covu-t  hats  held 
valid,  but  which  f)ermits  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  from  one  the  property — 
or  its  use — which  he  has  inherited  or 
earned,  and  give  it  to  another,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  over  the  Supreme  Court 
building,  carved  in  stone,  is  the  legend 
which  states,  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law." 

Why  tax  one  group  to  pay  a  special 
benefit  to  another,  especially  when  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the 
fancied  evil,  that  is,  a  surplus  of  farm 
commodities,  grows  greater  after  the  law 
has  been  in  operation? 

Our  colleague  states  and  again  I 
quote:  "He  is  running  away  from  the 
problem.  Where  is  his  backbone  and 
his  stamina?" 

Stanley  run?  He  has  stood  and 
fought  much  longer  than  the  average. 
And  our  colleague  criticizes  him  for 
fighting  the  Government. 

Now  what  did  Stanley  do?  He  sowed, 
harvested,  and  used  more  wheat  than 
the  Government  said  he  should.  He 
sold  none.  He  paid  the  fine  assessed 
against  him.  He  paid  his  taxes — real 
estate,  personal,  and  income.  He  owes 
this  country  nothing,  except  as  does 
every  citizen  who  has  lived  here.  He 
has  never  accepted  a  dollar  of  Federal 
gratuities.     Who  can  say  the  same? 

Our  colleague  asks,  "Where  is  his 
fight?"  Stanley  has  fought  at  great  per- 
sonal expense.  He  has  lost  his  fight  and, 
as  is  his  right,  he  is  moving  out.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  fought,  and  he  fought — 
not  for  a  subsidy — not  for  your  dollars 
or  mine — he  fought  for  equal  justice  un- 
der law.  He  fought  for  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise his  choice  in  enacting  legislation, 
but,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  he  was  not  granted — he  did  not 
have — that  privilege.  He  is  fighting  to 
use  his  own  prop>erty  in  his  own  way 
when  he  does  not  harm  anyone. 

I  p>ersonally  wish  he  would  stay  and 
head  a  move  for  sound  legislation  but 
perhaps,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  charged 
with  being  a  publicity  hound. 

The  loss,  if  any.  because  Stanley 
Yankus  is  going  to  Australia,  is  his.  his. 
yours,  and  mine,  because  we  are  losing  a 
champion  of  sound  government. 

Stanley  has  the  right,  if  he  wishes,  to 
retain  his  U.S.  citizenship  for  5  years. 
It  shows  that  he  has  faith  in  this  coun- 
try; that  he  has  hope.  It  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  he  is  hopeful  that 
finally  politicians,  officials  seeking  re- 
election, will  have  the  courage  to  not 
only  talk  but  to  vote  only  for  principles 
of  governmental  control  which  we  know 
are  sound. 

If.  finally,  politicians,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
statesmen,  get  down  to  hard  common- 
sense,  to  reality,  to  the  fact  that  law- 
makers cannot  control  the  universe,  that 
they  cannot  change  the  law  of  supply 


and  demand,  it  is  my  hope  that  Stanley 
and  his  family — and  I  hope  it  will  be 
larger — will  return  to  America  and  move 
into  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan. 

In  my  book.  Stanley  Yankus  has  con- 
victions; he  has  courage,  he  is  sound 
thinking,  and  if  he  consulted  only  his 
own  welfare,  he  probably  would  remain 
here. 

Just  yesterday  morning,  I  listened  to 
testimony  given  before  a  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  where 
three  witnesses  gave  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  protection  from  racketeering  which  all 
have  the  right  to  expect. 

One,  Carl  E.  Eckardt,  who  operated 
a  combination  gasoline  station  and  re- 
pair shop  in  Morton  Grove,  in  the  home 
State  Of  our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Shipley]  fought  the  unjust  demands  of 
the  union.  Carl  is  a  veteran  of  the 
war.  He  was  honorably  discharged. 
Yet  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  permitted  his 
business  to  be  ruined  by  members  of  a 
union,  who  asked  for  no  benefit  for 
either  the  union  or  for  union  members 
in  that  vicinity  except  as  the  union  col- 
lected an  initiation  fee  and  their  dues. 

Another,  Leo  Bennett  of  Pekin,  HI., 
in  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  Shipley]  home 
State,  was  forced  to  stand  and  deliver, 
not  only  to  one  union,  but  to  two,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  pickets  who  were 
ruining  his  business. 

And,  believe  it  or  not,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Storey,  who  owned  and  operated  a  grill, 
located  in  Peoria,  111.,  was  forced  out  of 
business;  was  deprived  of  her  way  of 
making  a  livelihood,  through  the  oper- 
ation of  an  ordinary  business,  because 
she,  as  Eckardt,  would  not  compel  her 
employees — two  in  number — to  pay 
tribute  to  the  union,  pay  monthly  dues. 
She  fought  for  them,  as  Stanley  Yankus 
fought  for  every  citizen  who  does  not 
believe  in  government  or  union  control 
of  a  harmless,  ordinary  business. 

There  are  three  citizens— Carl  E. 
Eckardt,  Leo  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Storey — residents  of,  taxpayers  in  the 
home  State  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Shipley]  who  is  so  critical 
of  Stanley  Yankus.  What  has  he.  may 
I  ask  courteously  and  most  respectfully, 
done  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois  to  induce  the 
law-enforcing  officials  of  that  State  to 
protect  law-abiding  citizens  from  rack- 
eteering? 

And  that  is  just  what  the  tactics  de- 
scribed by  those  three  witnesses  yester- 
day morning  lt)efore  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee boil  down  to. 

That  has  been  the  decision  of  a  judge 
now  sitting  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  Western  District  of  Michigan,  who, 
as  a  justice  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
Supreme  Court,  wrote  the  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Silkworth  against  Local  No.  575 
oi  American  Federation  of  Labor,  et  al., 
reported  in  16  N.W.  2d.  145.  which  de- 
scribed conduct  of  that  kind  as  extor- 
tion. 

And  Yankus  found — was  made  to 
know  in  the  hard  way — that  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  do  some  unions  protected 
by  legislation — deprived  him  and  others 
of  his  property  and  his  liberty. 


PA'YMENT  OF  BALANCE  OP  AWARDS 
MADE  BY  PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAM- 
AGE COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  George  P.  Miller]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly aware  through  calls  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  vast  sentiment  in 
favor  of  paying  the  balance  of  awards 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  H  R.  4311  and  H.R.  4287.  in- 
troduced by  the  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Clement  J. 
Zablocki,  and  myself,  respectively,  make 
provision  for  appropriation  which  will 
cover  the.se  payments. 

Statements  in  support  of  the  discharge 
of  an  undertaking  of  the  highest  moral 
character  regardless  of  legal  significance 
are  not  new.  In  connection  with  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
the  promises  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  during  and  after  the  Japa- 
nese occupation,  many  voices  in  high 
places  and  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty have  long  been  heard  and  re- 
corded. I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  House  while  I  cite  a  few 
outstanding  examples  taken  from  a 
memorandum  prepared  and  presented  at 
the  request  of  Senator,  now  Ambassador, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  during  the  hearings 
on  bills  to  amend  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1946  conducted  as  far  back 
as  1949  and  1950. 

On  December  28,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  issued  a  proclamation  stating  : 

I  give  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  my 
solemn  pledge  that  their  freedom  will  be 
redeemed  and  their  independence  established 
and  protected.  The  entire  resources  In  men 
and  materials  of  the  United  States  stand 
behind  that  pledge. 

On  August  13,  1943,  he  stated  further: 

We  shall  keep  this  promise  just  as  we  have 
kept  every  promise  which  America  has  made 
to  the  Filipino  people. 

You  win  soon  be  redeemed  from  the  Japa- 
nese yoke  and  you  will  be  assisted  in  the  full 
repair  ol  the  ravages  caused  by  the  war. 

On  October  6,  1943,  President  Roose- 
velt sent  a  message  to  Congress  stating: 

I,  therefore,  also  recommend  •  •  •  that 
the  Congress  make  provision  for  the  physical 
and  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pines made  necessary  by  the  ravages  of  the 
war  which  the  Invaders,  have  Inflicted  up>on 
them. 

On  June  29,  1944.  in  signing  the  act 
establisliing  the  Filipino  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  President  Roosevelt  said : 

Our  character  as  a  Nation  will  be  Judged 
for  years  to  come  by  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  physical  efficiency  with 
which  we  help  In  the  Immense  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  Philippines. 

On  May  5,  1945.  President  Truman 
stated: 

I  consider  a  program  of  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  essential  for  our  relationship 
with  the  people  there. 
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On  January  21,  1946,  In  a  message  to 
Congress.  President  Tnunan  said: 

The  ravages  of  war  and  enemy  occupation, 
however,  have  placed  a  heavy  responBlbillty 
upon  the  United  States.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  complete,  as  promptly  and  as  gen- 
erously as  may  be  possible,  legislation  which 
will  aid  economic  rehabilitation  for  the 
Philippines. 

On  April  30.  1948.  in  signing  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  he 
further  stated : 

On  October  «.  1943.  President  Roosevelt 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  "make  provision 
to  determine  the  adjustments  necessary  In 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  which  govern 
the  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  so  as  t»  taslst  In 
making  the  Philippines,  as  an  Independent 
nation,  economically  secure." 

That  recommendation  was  made  In  the 
heat  and  desperation  of  struggle.  It  cli- 
maxed promises  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  that  not  only  would  their  land 
>>•  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  enemy, 
but  that  they  would  be  given  their  full 
Independence  and  would  be  rehabilitated 
trom  the  ravages  of  war. 

I  could  go  on  with  almost  Innumer- 
able other  supporting  statements  and 
comments  but  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks shall  limit  myself  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  April  5,  1945.  in  a  press  conference 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  President  Roose- 
velt said : 

Then  we  (the  President  and  President 
Osmena)  talked  about  more  current  prob- 
lems, after  the  islands  are  cleared  of  the 
Japanese.  •  •  •  There  are  certain  things 
which  we  have  a  definite  responsibility  on. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Filipino  people 
that  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  they  have  been  terribly  hurt  by  the 
result  of  the  war. 

On  July  6.  1944.  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Sergio  Osmena.  Vice  President  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines. 
President  Roosevelt  wrote: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
kind  and  thoughtful  letter  of  June  30,  1944, 
with  reference  to  the  signing  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions  Nos.  93  and  94. 

It  gave  me  genuine  pleasure  to  affix  my  sig- 
nature to  these  two  measures.  I  scarcely 
need  assure  you  that  they  represent  another 
step  toward  the  day  of  the  full  and  complete 
Independence  for  the  Philippines  and  their 
economic  rehabilitation.  The  two  measures 
are  a  logical  sequence  to  the  events  chrono- 
logically set  forth  In  yoiu-  letter  and  can  be 
accepted  as  a  further  pledge  that  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  redeemed  as  promised  and  that 
Independence  will  be  established  as  soon  as 
constitutional  processes  and  normal  proce- 
dures of  government  have  been  restored  in 
the  Islands  and,  further,  that  rehabilitation 
measures  will  be  undertaken  as  provided  in 
one  of  the  resolutions. 

On  October  11.  1944.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Jerry  Voorhis.  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives.  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  26. 
I  Join  you  In  concern  for  a  generous  and  effec- 
tive program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Their  noble  courage 
In  defense  of  our  flag  and  theirs  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  entitles  the  Filipinos  to 
Eympathetlc  treatment. 

On  March  29,  1945.  President  Roose- 
velt wrote  to  the  Honorable  Millard  E. 


Tydlngs,  Chairman,  Filipino  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission,  stating: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  13,  regarding  the  imminent  problems 
of  a  civil  character  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 
I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  we  are 
approacliing  a  complex  situation  there  wtiich 
must  be  solved  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  historic  relations  to  the  Philippines  and 
with  our  future  military,  commercial,  and 
diplomatic  policies  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Orient. 

As  soon  as  military  conditions  In  the 
Philippines  will  permit,  I  shall  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  executive  re- 
sponsibility through  the  High  Commissioner 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Philippine  problem 
the  full  weight  of  every  civil  agency  of  this 
Oovernment  which  has  the  Jurisdiction  and 
the  financial  resources  tf  contribute  to  effec- 
tive rehabilitation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  have  to  look  to  the  Congress  for 
additional  funds  for  the  agencies  Involved, 
and  for  additional  legislation  where  that  la 
required. 

I  welcome  your  letter  as  further  evidence 
that  Secretary  Ickes  can  count  on  your  co- 
operation as  a  Senator  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Filipino  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. 

On  May  5.  1945.  in  a  press  statement. 
President  Truman  stated: 

The  Philippine  people,  whose  heroic  and 
loyal  stand  In  the  war  has  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  the  American  people,  will 
be  fully  assisted  by  the  United  States  in  the 
great  problems  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction  which   lie   ahead. 

STArXMENT  rXOM   OTHES  SOUKCES 

Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State, 
November  15.  1943: 

The  President's  pledge  to  redeem  the  Phil- 
Ipplnes  is  certain  of  fulfillment.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  October  6.  1943.  rec- 
ommending that  authority  be  granted  to  him 
to  provide  measures  for  their  protection  and 
rehabilitation.  Is  but  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Hon.  Abe  Fortas,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  letter  to  Senator  Tydings, 
February  13.  1945.  setting  forth  the  views 
of  Department  of  Interior  on  S.  104: 

If  Philippine  Independence  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, there  must  be  adequate  provision  for 
rebuilding  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
country's  economy. 

Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Walnwright.  re- 
marks before  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum,  October  29.  1945: 

In  granting  complete  Independence  to  the 
Philippine  Nation,  we  cannot  say  merely, 
"good  luck  and  goodby."  We  have  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
and  we  are  hopeful  for  their  continued 
friendship.  But  we  cannot  cut  them  loose 
on  a  sink-or-swim  basis. 

We  must  make  good  all  our  pledges  to 
them,  and  continue  to  help  them  when  they 
need  us. 

Gen.  Carlos  P.  Flomulo,  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  the  Philippines.  Speech 
before  House  of  Representatives.  Decem- 
ber 17,  1945: 

Eighteen  million  Filipinos  look  to  the 
United  States  for  the  immediate  help  that 
was  promised  to  them  during  the  war  and 
since  the  war.  •  •  •  We  ask  that  the  Uem- 
bers  of  the  Hoiue  act  now  to  fulfill  America's 
commitments,  prevent  further  human  suf- 
fering, and  start  the  Philippines  along  the 
road  of  reconstruction. 
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Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippines,  November 
15.  1915: 

But  they  need  American  help  to  rehabili- 
tate both  people  and  economy.  We  Ameri- 
cans cannot  fall. 

Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippines,  address  be- 
fore National  Press  Club,  March  14 
1946: 

They  (the  Filipinos)  looked  to  the  United 
States  because  it  was  the  United  States  who 
liberated  them  from  the  enemy,  it  waa  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  for 
whom  the  people  struggled  and  died.  It  was 
the  United  States  that  during  the  war  prom- 
ised them  economic  rehabilitation. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressional  Rtcoao, 
April  10,  1946: 

We  wUl  not  allow  the  factories,  farms,  and 
homes  of  the  Philippines  to  remain  in  ruin. 
We  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  the  men  and 
women  of  that  country,  so  long  nourished, 
guarded,  and  protected  by  our  Oovernment. 
suffer  the  confusion  attendant  upon  friistra- 
tlon.  uncertainty,  and  despair.  Their  na- 
tional economy  has  been  shattered.  The 
Commonwealth  Oovernment  is  helpless 
without  our  aid  to  move  toward  rehabilita- 
tion. We  have  for  years  promised.  They 
have  believed  In  our  promises.  We  are 
obliged  to  fulflU  our  obUgatlons.  We  must 
and  we  wlU  help  the  Filipinos  regain  their 
economy  so  that  they  may,  in  Justice,  take 
their  place  as  a  healthy,  strong,  free,  and 
liberty-loving  democracy  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  we  have  taught  for  50  years. 

This  Is  our  solemn  duty.  Therein  we  must 
not.  we  shall  not.  fail. 

Hon.  Walter  Judd.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congressional  Ricord,  April 
10, 1946: 

I  doubt  that  $400  million  will  ultimately 
be  enough  and  I  want  the  Recobo  to  show 
that  fact.  We  in  the  committee  recognize 
that  we  may  have  to  increase  the  amount 
somewhat.  We  were  conservative  In  our  esti- 
mate. We  said.  Let  us  authorize  this  amount 
now  until  we  see  how  things  go.  If  another 
hundred  million  or  even  200  million  Is  even- 
tually needed  to  put  the  Philippines  back  on 
a  sound  basis.  I  am  sure  we  wUI  do  It. 

Hon.  Karl  LeCompte,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congressional  Record.  April 
10.1946: 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Jt;DD|  said,  9400  million  probably  will  not 
do  the  entire  Job.  •  •  •  It  U  correct  and  prop- 
er that  we  undertake  to  restore  the  economy 
of  the  Islands  as  we  grant  them  Independence. 

Report.  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives.  April  9.  1946. 
to  accompany  S.  1610  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  Islands: 

The  bin  does  not  authorize  the  payment 
In  full  of  any  claims  In  excess  of  $500.  Where 
the  aggregate  amount  payable  to  any  one 
claimant  exceeds  $500,  the  aggregate  amount 
approved  is  to  be  reduced  by  25  percent  of 
the  excess  over  $500  (p.  17  of  report). 

While  the  committee  feels  It  is  urgently 
necessary  to  provide  through  this  legislation 
(S.  1610)  tor  the  rebuilding  and  restoration 
of  the  physical  plant  of  the  Philippines,  It  Is 
generally  realized  that  additional  legislation 
will  probably  be  necessary  In  the  future  to 
augment  and  supplement  the  benefits  which 
wUl  be  accomplished  through  8.  1610  and 
through  the  legislation  providing  for  future 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PhUipplnes. 


It  is  expected  that  propx)sals  for  additional 
legislation  will  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. by  the  Oovernment  of  the  Philippines, 
and  by  the  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion to  meet  needs  for  legislation  as  they 
arise. 

WAS   DAMAGE   CORPORATION 

Press  release.  December  13.  1941: 

Jesse  Jones.  Federal  Loan  Administrator, 
announced  today  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  created  the  War  Insurance 
Corporation  with  a  capital  of  $100  million 
to  provide  reasonable  protection  against 
losses  resulting  from  enemy  attacks  which 
may  be  sustained  by  owners  of  property  In 
continental  United  States. 

Press  release.  December  22.  1941: 

Jesse  Jones.  Federal  Loan  Administrator, 
today  announced  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  War  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, created  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  with  a  capital  of  $100  million, 
will  extend  the  same  protection  to  property 
owners  In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  it  does  t3  property  owners  in  continental 
United  States. 

Amendment  to  legislation  creating 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
March  27,  1942: 

On  March  27,  1942,  the  legislation 
creating  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation — Public  Law  506,  77th  Con- 
gress— was  amended  to  establish  the 
War  Damage  Corporation,  with  an  ag- 
gregate authorization  not  to  exceed 
$1  billion.  This  amendment  speciflcally 
included  the  Philippine  Islands  and  pro- 
vided for  compensation  without  a  con- 
tract of  Insurance  or  the  payment  of 
premium  or  other  charge  until  June  30. 
1942.  In  consequence,  losses  to  property 
in  the  Philippines  from  December  6. 
1941.  to  June  30.  1942.  were  compensable 
under  the  press  release  of  December  22. 
1941,  and  the  legislation  establishing  the 
War  Damage  Corporation. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman.  Hou.-^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives, statement  before  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
H.R.  6382,  February  4.  1942— page  48: 

I  think  whenever  we  adopt  that  policy 
and  state  that  it  is  our  policy  that  we  are 
going  to  put  up  a  billion  dollars.  If  It  Is  de- 
termined that  It  is  $5  or  $6  bUUon  more  It 
would  be  our  duty  to  put  it  up;  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Corporation. 
We  put  up  a  small  capital  stock  there,  but 
with  a  moral  obligation  that  if  the  loss  Is 
more,  I  think,  we  should  pay  It. 

Hon.  Jesse  Jones,  statement  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  H.R.  6382.  February  3, 
1942— page  19: 

On  the  13th  of  December,  we  announced 
that  this  would  cover  the  continental  United 
States  and  on  the  22d  we  enlarged  It  to  In- 
clude all  U.S.  possessions.  Including  the 
Philippine  Islands.  But  during  my  appear- 
ance before  the  Senata  committee  many  of 
these  points  were  brought  out  that  you  are 
bringing  out  now.  I  saw  the  President  and 
suggested  to  him,  as  the  Senate  committee 
proposed,  that  probably  it  would  be  better 
for  Congress  to  undertake  to  handle  the 
Philippine  Islands  at  such  time  as  losses  can 
be  determined.  There  will  probably  be  con- 
tinuing lotses  there  until  the  war  is  over, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  way  to  care  for  the 
situation  now.  He  agreed  that  It  would  be 
the  responslbUlty  of  Congress;  eo  we  will  not 


undertake  at  this  time  to  cover  losses  In  the 
Philippines,  except  insofar  as  we  are  bound, 
and  properly  bound,  by  those  press  releases. 
If  Congress  did  not  take  care  of  It  after  the 
war,  we  would  be  in  honor  bound  to  go 
through  with  these  press  releases.  •   •   • 

The  amount  will  be  so  large.  I  assume,  and 
the  types  of  damage  so  varied,  that  Con- 
gress should  handle  that  separately  at  the 
time. 

Hon.  M.  E.  Tydings,  U.S.  Senate,  de- 
bate on  S.  1610,  November  27,  1945: 

Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  who  was  then  the  head 
of  the  Corporation  (Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation ) .  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident, published  an  order  which  provided  In 
effect  that  Filipinos  and  Americans  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  who  could  not  obtain 
insurance  because  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, would  be  covered  into  the  fund  to  the 
extent  of  $100  million  without  payment  of 
premiums.  That  Is  In  the  record.  No  one 
denies  it.  So  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
and  a  legal  obligation,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
extent  of  $100  million,  whether  we  pass  this 
bill  or  not. 

The  amount  mentioned  by  Senator 
Tydings  provided  coverage  for  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  from  December  6, 
1941.  to  June  30.  1942.  Most  of  the  dam- 
age in  the  Philippines,  perhaps  90  per- 
cent, occurred  after  June  30.  1942.  par- 
ticularly when  American  forces  reoccu- 
pied  the  Philippines  late  in  1944  and 
early  in  1945. 

Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 — 
Public  Law  370. 79th  Congress: 

Sec  104.  (a)  No  claim  shall  be  paid  unless 
approved  by  the  Commission  or  its  au- 
thorized representatives,  and  on  account  of 
each  claim  so  approved  the  Commission  may 
make  immediate  payment  of  (1)  so  much 
of  the  approved  amount  of  the  claim  as  does 
not  exceed  $500  or  1,000  Philippine  pesos, 
plus  (2)  such  percentage,  not  in  excess  of 
80  percent  of  the  remainder  of  the  approved 
amount  of  the  claim  as  the  Commission  shall 
make  applicable  to  all  approved  claims,  due 
consideration  having  been  given  to  the  total 
funds  available  for  distribution. 

This  provision  authorized  the  Com- 
mission to  make  immediate  payment  of 
60  percent — 80  percent  of  the  75  per- 
cent— of  the  approved  remainder  on  all 
claims  in  excess  of  $500.  The  Congress 
would  hardly  have  extended  this  authori- 
zation unless  it  intended  that  the  Com- 
mission should  pay  60  percent  or  more 
on  approved  claims. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  followed  the  course 
of  Philippine  wartime  suffering  and  our 
program  of  rehabilitation  that  we  have 
always  entertained  the  intention  and 
purpose  at  least  to  pay  the  war  damages 
awarded  by  the  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion to  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the  law. 
This  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  by 
enacting  the  legislation  now  before  us. 


REDUCING  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HxtllI  may  address 
the  House  for  20  minutes,  and  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  legislative 
poll  I  conducted  recently  among  resi- 


dents of  the  Sixth  District  of  Missouri 
has  convinced  me  that  top  priority 
should  be  given  to  legislation  to  reduce 
the  national  debt. 

In  response  to  the  questionnaire,  per- 
sons in  every  walk  of  life  wrote  me  that 
they  consider  deficit  spending  a  serious 
threat  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Many  people  expressed  willingness  to 
make  further  sacrifices,  by  paying  higher 
taxes,  in  order  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  live  within  its  means. 

One  man  went  so  far  as  to  state  that 
he  would  gladly  work  for  an  entire  year 
and  contribute  the  proceeds  of  his  labor 
to  reducing  the  national  debt  if  others 
would  do  the  same. 

As  all  of  us  realize,  the  American 
taxpayer  now  shoulders  a  tax  burden 
that  should  not  be  increased.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  fiscal  problems  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  lies,  in  my  opinion,  in 
exercising  greater  thrift. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  national 
debt  upon  our  economy  are  widely  rec- 
ognized. Congress  should  give  serious 
study  to  the  best  method  of  reducing  it. 
No  other  piece  of  legislation  would  do 
more  to  comfort  our  long-suffering  tax- 
payers, restore  confidence  in  government 
and  curb  inflation. 

During  recent  discussions  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
has  been  pointed  out — cogently.  I  be- 
lieve— that  any  program  for  retirement 
of  the  public  debt  is  meaningless  unless 
that  program  operates  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  balanced  budget. 

To  attempt  to  retire  the  debt  and  to 
simultaneously  continue  deficit  spend- 
ing, thereby  adding  to  the  debt,  is  in  my 
view  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  14.  I  introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  6346.  designed  to  effect  a 
systematic  retirement  of  the  public  debt, 
which  now  totals  $283  billion.  The 
measure  proposes  a  requirement  that 
Federal  expenditures  shall  not  exceed 
Federal  revenues  in  any  fiscal  year,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

I  subscribe  enthusiastically  to  the 
cause  of  initiating  a  program  for  orderly 
retirement  of  the  debt;  that,  indeed,  is 
the  principal  aim  of  the  measure  I  have 
proposed.  However,  I  also  believe  that 
any  such  program  must  take  into  account 
future  contingencies  which  might  render 
pajTnents  on  the  debt  temporarily  in- 
feasible. 

No  one  can  foresee  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  emergency  demands  may 
be  imposed  upon  our  economy  in  future 
years.  During  wartime  and  other  pe- 
riods of  grave  national  emergency,  high 
levels  of  spending  must  be  maintained, 
often  without  an  offsetting  rise  in  the 
Federal  receipts. 

Tending,  also,  to  encourage  deficit 
spending  are  economic  depressions  dur- 
ing which  spending  levels  are  continued 
despite  lags  in  revenues. 

My  bill,  therefore,  places  the  question 
of  a  balanced  budget  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
during  periods  of  war.  national  disaster, 
emergency,  or  economic  depression. 

However,  the  measure  contains  ma- 
chinery to  make  certain  that  deficit 
spending  can  be  carried  on  only  during 
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these  periods  and  only  with  the  positive 
consent  of  Congress. 

Expenditures  could  not  exceed  rev- 
enues except  in  time  of  war  declared 
by  Congress,  or  upon  determination  and 
certiflcation  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  national  disaster,  emer- 
gency or  economic  depression  has  oc- 
curred, is  occurring,  or  is  about  to 
occur,  such  certiflcation  being  subject 
to  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership of  each  House,  and  such  cer- 
tiflcation to  be  effective  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  approval  is  given. 

It  is  my  hupe.  shared  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  American  people,  that  revenues  and 
expenditures  will  be  kept  In  balance. 
At  the  same  time,  It  Is  no  less  desirable 
that  legislation  regulating  the  delicate 
balance  of  Federal  spending  be  sufll- 
clently  flexible  to  allow  for  future  emer- 
gencies we  cannot  now  predict. 

As  to  slenderizing  the  debt,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  public  debt  shall  be 
x-educed  each  year  by  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  debt  at  the  time  the 
bill  is  enacted. 

In  short,  the  measure  requires  that 
the  Federal  budget  be  in  balance,  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  and  each  year  the 
public  debt  shall  be  reduced  by  not  less 
than  1  percent. 

Thus,  the  debt  would  be  fully  paid 
in  100  years,  barring  war.  national  dis- 
aster or  emergency,  or  serious  economic 
depression.  If  any  of  these  conditions 
occur,  the  period  required  for  retire- 
ment of  the  debt  would  be  commensu- 
rately  longer. 

The  idea  of  reducing  the  debt  at  a 
rate  of  l  percent  annually  Is  contained 
in  leRlslatlon  proposed  earlier  this  scs- 


letns  the  Treasury  faces  in  managing  the 
public  debt.  Exploration  and  new  thinking 
in  managing  our  enormous  public  debt  is  re- 
quired. This  cannot  be  done  solely  by  fol- 
lowing the  traditional  methods  of  finance. 
At  present,  for  example,  long-temx  Treasury 
bond  offerings  not  only  markedly  drive  down 
the  prices  of  all  Oovernment  bonds  but  raise 
no  significant  amount  of  funds  either  new  or 
for  refunding.  For  this  and  other  reasons. 
Investor  confidence  Is  shaken  and  foreign 
countries  begin  to  query  the  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

But  how  can  one  expect  tnsltutlonal  in- 
vestors able  to  get  all  the  higher  Interest- 
paying  Oovernment-guaranteed  mortgages 
that  will  nt  In  their  portfolios  to  b«  in- 
terested In  long-term  governments?  Nor  will 
raising  the  Interest  rate  avail  except  to  raise 
rates  of  return  on  competing  Investments 
without  adding  any  aubstantlKl  amount  to 
the  total  of  liquid  funds. 

A  fundamental  reexamination  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  debt  management  Is  urgently 
recommended, 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  debt  reduction  plan 
will  require  sacrlflce.  Initially,  cei-tain 
economies  will  be  required  If  we  are  to 
apply  $2.8  billion  a  year  toward  debt  re- 
tirement and  still  keep  Federal  spend- 
ing in  line  with  Federal  income. 

However— and  this  Is  the  silver  lin- 
ing— in  not  too  many  years  the  savings 
we  will  have  realized  in  reduced  inter- 
est payments  will  offset  the  payments 
we  are  making  against  the  principal,  and 
from  that  point  forward  more  money 
will  be  available  for  .spending. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Wright,  has  computed  that  we  shall  have 
diminished  the  debt  to  a  point  in  obout 
29  years  where  we  will  be  paying  no  more 
in  both  principal  and  interest  than  we 
aie  now  paying  in  Interest  alone,  pro- 
viding 1  percent  of  the  debt  is  retired 
eoch  year  in  the  interim. 

As  it  is  today,  the  required  Interest 
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they  have  pointed  out,  a  century  is  a 
long  time,  but  $283  billion  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  debt  will 
be  dramatic. 

As  the  pi-incipal  becomes  smaller,  in- 
terest payments  on  it  will  be  reduced. 
These  interest  payments  now  amount  to 
In  excess  of  $8  billion  annually.  Due 
to  an  upward  trend  In  interest  rates. 
they  may  soon  approacli  $10  billion  a 
year. 

Unless  a  start  Is  made  on  i-eduotlon, 
during  the  next  30  years  we  shall  have 
paid  at  least  $283  billion— U)c  size  of  the 
debt— In  interest  alone  and  will  still  have 
on  our  hands  Uie  1283  billion  debt  iUelf . 

Further,  If  we  do  not  reduce  this 
•candalous  obligation,  during  the  next 


around  our  collective  necks,  a  dead- 
weight, out-of-pocket  loss. 

These  facts  persuade  me  that  a  debt 
reduction  bill  can  enlist  the  support  of 
all  members  of  both  parties,  and  of  those 
who  advocate  free  spending  as  well  as 
those  of  more  frugal  philosophy. 

To  the  objection  that  1059  is  not  the 
time  to  start  reducing  the  debt,  one 
may  answer  with  the  question  "When  will 
there  be  a  better  time?" 

If  we  await  the  absence  of  a  crisis  of 
some  sort  in  our  international  affairs. 
I  fear  we  are  in  for  a  long  wait.  Lamen- 
tably, the  woild,  including  the  United 
States,  has  gone  from  one  crisis  to  an- 
other for  several  decades  and  no  end  is 
in  sight. 

Every  sohoolohlld  knows  it  is  easier 
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the  order  of  $900  billion  in  Inteiest.  but 
will  sUU  have  the  1283  billion  debt,  a  total 
of  over  a  trillion  dollars. 

It  Is  also  pertinent  to  point  out  that, 
aald«  from  lU  bad  effeou  upon  the 
economy,  the  public  debt  constitutes  a 
management  headache  so  long  as  It 
exists. 

Recognition  of  this  was  contained  in 
report  No.  98.  March  9. 1959,  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  in  theee  woi-ds: 

R«strloUve  monetary  and  credit  pollelM     .  "—  -..ww«  ..vw.«4.-i«fc 
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ous  than  when  you  aie  broke.  As  tiue 
today  as  they  were  when  spoken  on 
January  21,  1948,  are  these  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoaoiI  : 
Mr.  Speaktr,  svery  honorablt  ettlaen  of 
this  country  reoogntaM  th«  ntcewlty  of  pay- 
ing his  dtbti,  cvtn  when  it  hurts.  Bvery 
cltlatn  knows  it  la  much  easier  to  pay  bis 
dsbu  while  his  income  is  high  *  *  •  ir  we 
are  ilncere  about  wanting  to  pay  the  debt,  let 
us  begin  paying  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  eommenUry  by 
James  Marlow.  well-known  news  analyst. 


In  his  discourse  on  the  debt-reduction 
bill  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Ikard]  and  others,  the 
writer  stated : 

Although  Wright  stuck  a  needle  in  the  na- 
tional conscience,  and  one  House  Member 
after  another  rose  to  applaud  him,  nothing 
Is  likely  to  come  of  the  Idea  except  that  It 
may  be  enshrined  In  a  place  set  aside  for 
noble  thoughts. 

While  I  cannot  concur  in  Mr.  Marlow's 
low  estimate  of  the  prospects  for  con- 
gressional action  on  the  laudable  pro- 
posals of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  or 
other  similar  measures,  his  statement 
does  reflect  a  growing  conviction  among 
our  citizens,  sad  to  relate,  that  ConRre.ss 
is  either  afraid  or  unable  to  translate 
noble  thoughts  into  positive  action  when 
such  action  involves  tightening  our 
money  belt. 

As  debate  on  this  matter  has  pro- 
ceeded,  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
measures  introduced  in  the  past  to  effect 
retirement  of  the  debt.  I  believe  a  com- 
pilation of  these  measures  demonstrates 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  sentiment  l.s  not 
a  passing  fad  of  the  year  1959,  and  also 
that  a  reduction  of  the  debt  can  be 
achieved  if  we  marshal  our  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  list,  compiled 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  measures  introduced  since 
1946  to  retire  the  debt. 

Lkoislativs  Proposals  roa  Redcction  or  tmk 
National  Dut 

H.R.  3848.  Mr.  Voorhls.  of  California.  July  2. 
IMS:  Monetary  btabllUaUon  and  Debt  Re. 
ducUon  Act  of  1045.  When  deflation  is  in- 
dicated, the  Moneury  Authority  of  the 
United  Stales  (to  be  created  by  the  act) 
would  Issue  new  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
purchase  with  them  on  the  open  market  and 
retire  Oovernment  obligations. 

8.  130a.  Mr.  McKellnr.  July  24.  1945:  Placet 
the  proceeds  from  disposition  of  surplus  prop- 
erty in  a  surplus  property  fund  used  for  the 
retirement  of  the  debt. 

H.R.  5886.  Mr  KnuUon.  March  28.  1948: 
Public  Debt  and  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1048. 
Reduces  the  debt  limit  from  $300  billion  to 
Saoo  billion  and  reduces  the  debt  each  month 
by  the  amount  of  iu  net  reduction  during 
the  preceding  month. 

MR.  8375  Mr.  Winter,  May  8.  IMS:  Cash 
Bauls  Act  of  1948.  In  preparing  the  budget. 
Uic  President  is  t»i  set  out  at  least  sa  btlUon 
annually  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

H  R.  532,  Mr.  MrOregor,  January  8.  1P47: 
During  each  n«c«l  year,  reduces  the  debt 
by  nt  least  10  percent  of  the  overall  Pedernl 
recelpu  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  SlOa.  Mr.  Cole,  of  Kansas,  April  24. 
1947;  BaUbllshea  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
retirement  of  the  debt;  each  n»cal  year  lio 
billion  of  revenues  from  estate  tai.-s  would 
be  placed  In  the  fund. 

HR.  8080,  Mr  PoAor.  January  21,  IMS: 
Appropriates  17  billion  for  reuremenl  of  the 
debt, 

MR.  8078.  Mr,  WitrrrrN,  January  81.  IMB; 
Applies  10  percent  of  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  United  Statea  on  the  naUonal  debt. 

MR.  8218,  Mr  Anderton,  of  California.  Jan- 
uary  30,  1848:  Reduces  the  public  debt  by 
at  least  sa  8  billion  during  each  Aacal  year. 

HR.  8889,  Mr  Reevea,  January  SO,  l»4t: 
Appllee  at  least  10  percent  of  annual  Income 
Ux  (excluding  eor|>orate  Income  ux)  col. 
lections  or  fl.8  billion,  whichever  U  greater, 
to  reduction  of  the  debt. 

HR.  6388,  Mr.  PiiNta.  February  It.  If48; 
Applies  nt   least   lO  i>ercent   of  the  annual 
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revenue  of  the  United  States  on  the  national 
debt. 

HR.  114.  Mr.  PoAO«.  January  8.  1949:  Ap- 
propriates $10  billion  for  retirement  of  the 
public  debt. 

Hit.  329.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  California,  Jan- 
uary 3.  1949:  Reduces  the  public  debt  by 
at  least  S2.5  billion  during  each  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  504,  Mr.  McGregor.  January  3.  1949: 
During  each  fiscal  year  reduces  the  debt  by 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  overall  Federal 
receipts  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

HR.  2421.  Mr.  Teagxtk.  February  7.  1949: 
Reducec  the  public  debt  by  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  overall  Federal  re. 
cclptfl  for  each  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  3145,  Mr,  Cole,  of  Kansas.  March  3. 
1949:  Establishes  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
Urement  of  the  debt,  each  fiscal  year  SIO 
billion  of  revenues  from  taxes  would  be 
placed  In  the  fund. 

HR.  5883.  Mr.  Patman.  July  18.  1949:  Eco- 
nomic Expansion  Act  of  1949.  In  title  III 
orderly  reduction  of  the  naUonal  debt  In  an 
expanding  economy  U  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
objective*  of  the  act. 

Bills  with  provisions  identical  to  H.R.  5683 
were  submitted  in  1949  by  Mr.  BlemlUer.  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Hollfleld.  Mr.  OKouskl.  Mr. 
LAne.  Mrs.  Woodhouse.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr,  Klein, 

S.  2627.  Mr.  Morsk.  September  30.  1949: 
Budget  and  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1949. 
Title  I  provides  that  national  output  is  to 
be  increased  to  $300  billion  and  at  that  level 
Buinclent  taxes  are  to  be  raised  annually  to 
balance  the  budget  and  provide  a  surplus  for 
the  systematic  reduction  of  the  national 
debt 

HR.  6205.  Mr.  Aaarrr.  January  24.  1952: 
Applies  10  percent  of  the  revenue  receipts  o! 
the  Federal  Oovernment  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  current  fiscal  yeor  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt. 

House  Joint  Resolution  84.  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Nebraska,  January  3,  1853:  Constitutional 
amendment.  Applies  the  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  In  any  fiscal  year  and  the 
proceeds  of  a  special  tax  (which  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect)  to 
the  principal  of  the  natlonsl  debt. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  Mr.  Custis. 
February  1,  1958:  Constitutional  amendment. 
Grants  Congress  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
a  special  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  principal 
of  the  national  debt. 

House  Joint  Resolution  528.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Nebraska.  February  9.  1988;  Constitutional 
amendment.  Orants  Congress  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  a  special  tax  to  be  applied  to 
the  principal  of  the  national  debt. 

H  R  0466,  Mr.  RHODca  of  Arlaona.  March 
38,  1057:  DIrecU  the  President  to  Include  In 
the  budget  each  year  at  least  18  billion  to 
be  applied  toward  reduction  of  the  national 
debt, 

H  R  144.  Mr  OxoM,  January  7.  19S8:  Pro- 
vides that  Pederat  expenditures  shall  not 
exceed  Federal  revenue*  except  in  time  o( 
war  declared  by  Congress  or  during  a  period 
of  grave  national  emergency  declared  by 
nRlrmatlv*  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  Congreae.  Provides  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  at  an  Increasing 
percentage  of  the  net  annual  revenue  of  the 
United  States. 

H  R,  1337.  Mr.  Rmomw  of  Arlaona.  January 
7,  \9M'.  Dlreeu  the  Prealdent  to  Include  in 
the  budget  each  year  at  least  18  billion  to  be 
tipplled  toward  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 

H  R,  2783.  Mr.  Dbmton,  January  19.  1989; 
To  amend  section  8  of  the  Victory  Liberty 
lx>nn  Act  to  provide  that  8  percent  of  the 
net  budget  reoelpu  of  the  United  SUtee  aball 
be  placed  In  a  sinking  fund  and  uaed  for  the 
retirement  of  the  national  debt,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

Houee  Oonourrent  Resolutioa  T8.  Mr. 
WRU.KT.  February  9.  1989:  Bxpreeslng  sense 
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of  Congress  with  respect  to  a  program  for 
paying  the  national  debt  1  percent  a  year 
for  100  years. 

H.R.  4687,  Mr.  Ikard,  Fetjruary  17.  1089:  A 
bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the  Second  Liber- 
ty Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  retirement 
Of  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  4588.  Mr.  Wrioht.  February  17.  1959: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the  Second 
Lll)erty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  85,  Mr. 
Rooxxs  of  Florida.  February  18.  1959:  Concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  a  program  for  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  89.  Mr. 
Boccs,  February  24.  1959:  Concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  a  program  for  paying  the  national 
debt. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  90.  Mr.  Coad, 
February  85.  1959:  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  a  program  for  paying  the  national  debt. 

HR.  5044.  Mr.  Bxocx.  February  28.  1858: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  31  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  fur  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  5061.  Mr.  McOinlxt.  February  28. 
1959:  A  bill  to  amend  section  81  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt. 

HR.  5069.  Mr.  Uoall.  February  26.  1959: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  81  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  5086.  Mr.  Rocuis  of  Florida.  February 
28.  1059:  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  6184.  Mr.  Losxa.  March  8.  1858:  A  bill 
to  amend  section  81  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
the  public  debt. 

H.R.  5203.  Mr.  Halxt,  March  3.  1850:  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1031,  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
the  public  debt  by  setting  aside  the  first 
6  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of  the  United 
States  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  retirement  of  obligations  counted  as 
part  of  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  5317,  Mr.  MATTHxwa.  March  5.  1959: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  98,  Mr.  Mc- 
OovKKN.  March  5.  1659:  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion expreesing  the  eetue  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  a  program  for  paying  the 
national  debt. 

HR.  5419.  Mr.  McOovxaN,  March  B.  1058: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  81  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

HR.  5484,  Mr,  Tsaovx  of  TeXRH,  Mnrch  8, 
1088:  A  bin  to  amend  section  138  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1948  so 
aa  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  by  at  least  10  percent  of  the  estimated 
overall  Federal  recelpu  for  each  flsoal  year, 

H.R  5572.  Mr,  Ot>assa,  March  11.  1980:  A 
bill  to  permit  one*half  of  the  budget  sur- 
plus for  any  fiscal  year  to  be  applied  against 
the  public  debt  and  to  provide  that  one- 
half  of  such  surplus  shall  be  applied  as  tax 
credlU  against  Individual  Income  taxes. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  Mr. 
BaawsTOt,  MaKh  11.  19S8:  Concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  tense  of  the  Oongreet 
with  respect  to  a  program  for  paying  the 
national  debt. 

While  some  omissions  may  occur,  I  be- 
lieve this  compilation  contains  virtually 
all  of  the  pi-oposed  legislation  on  this 
subject  up  to  a  month  ago.  It  can  be 
seen  that  methods  pi'oposed  to  reduce  the 
debt  are  diverse,  but  certainly  not  so 


much  so  that  their  joint  objective  can- 
not be  achieved  in  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

By  study  and  discussion,  this  Congress 
can  determine  the  best  device  for  sys- 
tematically reducing  and  eventually  re- 
tiring the  debt. 

If  this  Is  done,  I  believe  the  86th  Con- 
gress will  be  remembered  in  gratitude  by 
future  generations  as  that  Congress 
which,  at  long  last,  had  the  gumption  to 
tackle  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  Instead  of  passing  it 
down  tp  our  children  as  their  headache. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Rodino  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert  > ,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  enteitKl,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Collier,  for  20  minutes,  on  May  12. 

Mrs.  RooKRS  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minui^s,  today,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailky,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent^  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fisher  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Collier  in  two  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BuoGS. 

Mrs.  BoLTON  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  an  address 
by  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  KowALSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Dixon. 

(At  tlie  request  of  Mr,  Alsert,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr,  Oallaohu. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  mo\'e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocoi-dinsly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pan.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  May  6,  1058,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

KXBCUTIVK  C?0MMUNICATI0N8, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  exeru- 
tlve  communications  wci*e  taken  fitmi 
the  Speaker's  table  and  refen^  as 
follows: 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  9i  De- 
fense. tranamitUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation eniiticd  "A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10. 
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UnlUd  StatM  Cod*,  to  pwmlt  in«inb«n  of 
th«  ArmMl  ForoM  to  aoctpt  aw«rtla.  ftllow- 
ship*,  or  gr«nt«":  to  th«  Oommltt**  oa 
Armed  Services. 

032.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  th«  review  of  selected  phases  of  the  low- 
rent  housing  operations  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  New  Orleans.  La.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

033.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  additional  costs  Incurred  In 
using  tin  cans  for  packaging  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  processed  cheese  for  donation 
abroad.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Sep- 
tember 1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations. 

034.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  supplemental 
report  on  the  La  Ferla  division  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project  In  Texas, 
ptirsuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  128);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  information  in  re- 
gard to  a  letter  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  policy  of  paying  its  ungraded 
employees  on  a  weekly  basis  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  on  April  16,  1959,  and  re- 
corded as  executive  communication  No.  854; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil 
Service. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Oshlro  Shoko";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Young  Wal  or  Wal  Young.  A-9734746. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  863.  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  5058.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  stabilize 
and  protect  the  level  of  support  for  tobacco; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  329).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5212.  A  bill 
to  revise  the  minimum  charge  on  pieces  of 
mall  of  odd  sizes  and  shapes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  331 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the 
compensation  of  the  academic  dean  of  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  332) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  249.     Resolution  amending 


House  Resolution  91.  86th  Congress:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  333).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rule*. 
Rouae  Resolution  260.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  3460,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  334).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  E.  Oreen  and  Thelma  L.  Alley:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  330).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  6888.  A    bill    to    amend    section    4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  37  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  and  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6889    A    bill    to   repeal   subdivision   c 
of    section    18   of    the    Bankruptcy    Act    (11 
U.S.C.  41c )    so  as  to  eliminate  verification 
under  oath  of  pleadings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HR.  6890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  all  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  receive  benefltj  simul- 
taneously under  both  acts  or  to  receive  more 
than  one  annuity  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  6891.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
State  and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FLYNN: 
H.R.  6892.  A  bill  to  extend  to  veterans  of 
the   Spanish-American   War.  Including   the 
Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, the  same  eligibUity  for  hospital  care 
for   any    disability    from    the    Vteerans"   Ad- 
ministration as  they  now  enjoy  with  respect 
to  outpatient  medical  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  6893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  SUdlum  Act  of  1957  with  respect 
to  motor-vehicle  parking  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6894.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  HERLONO: 
H.R.  6895.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  exemption  of  voluntary  employees' 
beneficiary  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6896.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  associations 
shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  0897.  A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  assure  the  coherent  devel- 
opment of  all  official  International  cultural 
actlvlUes  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6898.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
preutlon  governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BANTANOELO: 
H.R.  6899.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  to  transfer 
the  key  position  of  elevator  operator  from 
level  2  to  level  3  of  the  posUl  field  service 
schedule,   to  revise  the  position  description 
of   the  key  position  of  guard   In  level  3  of 
such  schedule,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COFFIN: 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesu- 
tlon  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GAVIN: 
H.J  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.J.  Res  366.  Joint  resoIuUon  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesU- 
tion  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MEYER: 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesU- 
tlon  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    FLYNN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  United  Nations  Charter  revision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foretsn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  259.  ResoluUon  requiring  each 
Member  of  the  House  to  disclose  certain  in- 
formation With  respect  to  his  employees  and 
rental  of  office  space  and  regulating  the 
place  of  performance  of  duUes  by  certain 
House  committee  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
6900)  for  the  relief  of  Col.  William  M.  Ras- 
per, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 


PETT'nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

177.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Oladle 
B.  Voorhees  and  others.  La  JoUa.  Calif.,  pe- 


tltlonl&t  eontlderatloa  of  their  reaolutlon 
with  referenoe  to  reoommendlng  the  coun- 
sel of  Oeorge  Washington  In  coping  with 
present  perUs  to  mankind;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fy>relgn  Affaire. 


178.  Also,  petition  of  the  chef  dc  gare. 
Volture  No.  168,  La  Soclete  dee  40  Hommee 
et  8  Chevaux,  Medford.  Greg.,  peUtlonlng 
consideration  of  their  reeoIuUon  with  ref- 
erence  to  requesting  favorable  oonildera- 


tton  of  8.  11S8.  a  bill  to  extend  education 
and  training  benefits  to  veterans,  who  en- 
tered military  service  from  February  1.  19M. 
and  as  long  as  the  draft  shall  oontlnue;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Addreti  by  Hon.  JeBUBf*  Rudolph,  of 
West  Virriua,  at  DedkatioB  of  Shel- 
tered Worksbop  and  Rebabilitation 
Center  B«Udmf ,  Dans  Memorial  Good- 
will industries,  Washington,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wen-  vntcnru 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Sheltered  Workshop  and  Rehabilitation 
Center  Building.  Davis  Memorial  Good- 
will Industries,  Washington,  D.C.  May 
3, 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  U.S.  Senatoi  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph AT  THE  Davis  Memokial  Goodwill, 
Inousthixs  Dedication  of  the  Sheltesed 
Workshop  and  Rehabiutation  Center 
Building,  Washington,  DC,  Mat  3.  1959 

General  Maas.  President  Dulln,  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries and  guests,  today  we  begin  the  ob- 
servance of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Good- 
will Industries  in  Washington.  Today  we 
dedicate  this  rehabilitation  center  building  to 
the  further  advancement  of  the  cause  for 
which  so  many  of  you  have  worked  so  tire- 
lessly and  devotedly — the  cause  of  Justice, 
not  charity,  for  the  handicapped — the  Justice 
of  equality  of  opportunity. 

This  building  crowns  with  success  the  ef- 
forts of  many  years,  the  hopes  we  have  bo 
long  maintained  for  expanding  opportuni- 
ties to  the  disabled,  and  offers  rich  reward 
for  the  sacriflces  and  discomforts  that  staff 
members  and  workers  have  borne  during  this 
period  of  transition.  It  is  with  gratitude  and 
ttianksgiving  to  all  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  realization  that  we  observe 
this  latest  milestone  in  the  growth  of  the 
Davis  Memorial.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  climax 
to  our  flrst  quarter  century  of  existence  and 
a  hopeful  portent  of  the  future. 

We  have  traveled  far  from  those  modest 
beginnings  In  1935  when  the  op)eratlons  of 
the  Davis  Memorial  were  limited  to  the 
workshop  offering  employment  to  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  disabled  men  and  women. 
In  those  24  years  the  Goodwill  Industries 
here  In  Washington  has  employed  over 
7  000  workers  at  wages  totaling  more  than 
$5  million. 

While  today,  with  an  annual  budget  ap- 
proaching the  million  dollar  mark,  employ- 
ment has  reached  275  dally,  and  In  5  years 
Is  expected  to  be  doubled.  Yet  such  statis- 
tics do  not  alone  tell  the  full  story. 

For  today,  as  In  the  past,  the  concern  of 
the  Davis  Memorial  has  been  for  the  dis- 
abled man  or  woman  as  an  Individual  per- 
son— not  as  a  figure  on  the  balance  sheet. 


In  Implementing  this  concern,  our  work- 
shop here  has  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment In  the  philosophy  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  movement.  We  have.  In  keeping 
with  the  development  of  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries nationally,  advanced  from  the  con- 
cept of  the  sheltered  workshop  as  prlmarUy 
and  almoEt  exclusively  a  place  of  terminal 
employment,  to  the  acceptance  of  a  dual 
function— on  the  one  hand,  offering  con- 
tinuous or  recurrent  employment  for  those 
for  whom  opportunities  in  competitive  em- 
ployment do  not  exist,  and  on  the  other, 
providing  a  transitional  and  diagnostic  wwk 
experience  for  those  who  will  graduate  into 
competitive  employment. 

The  ability  to  perform  adequately  this 
dual  function  is  now  assured,  not  only  by 
these  new  physical  facilities,  but  also  by 
the  excellent  professional  team  of  the 
Davis  Memorial — Including  a  physician, 
nurse,  medical  social  worker,  psychologist, 
occupational  therapist,  physical  therapist, 
and  prevocational  supervisor. 

Thus  has  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
striving  finally  been  rewarded  with  the  physi- 
cal and  professional  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  thrilling  and  dramatic  task — 
the  ta£k  of  restoring  disabled  men  and 
women  to  lives  of  fruitful,  constructive,  and 
Independent  endeavor. 

The  growth  of  our  facilities  and  achieve- 
ments here  in  Washington  has  been  paral- 
leled by  advancement  throughout  the  Nation 
as  well.  The  Goodwill  Industries  together 
provided  training,  rehabilitation,  and  em- 
ployment last  year  for  some  32.000  men  and 
women,  with  wages  of  $16,500,000  going  to 
persons  In  training  and  workshop  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  Pederal-State  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  there  has  also  been 
nuu-ked  progress  during  the  past  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Flemmlng,  In  his  section 
of  the  recent  special  report  to  the  President 
from  the  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped:  "Another  measure 
of  growth  is  the  fact  that  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  handicapped  persons  were  served  by 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  last  year." 
While,  and  I  again  quote  from  Secretary 
Plemmlng.  •'•  •  •  nearly  75.000  handicapped 
individuals  received  rehabilitation  services 
and  were  established  In  useful  Jobs.  This 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  3.000  over  the 
previous   year." 

Similar  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  - 
field  of  research  and  the  training  of  profes-, 
slonal    personnel — the    two   areas   on    which 
the   future   depends   most    heavily   for   con-  ' 
tinned  development.     In   1958  the  Office  of 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    approved    grants 
for  81  new  research  projects  covering  a  wide 
range  of  rehabilitation  problems,  while  cur- 
rently there  are  more  than  160  such  projects 
underway. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  Federal  training 
grants  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, more  than  300  graduate  students 
finish  their  work  each  year  to  enter  State 
and  private  agencies,  compared  to  about  a 
doeen  a  year  prior  to  the  OVR  program. 

In  addition,  training  grants  were  made  last 
year  to  30  approved  residency  training  pro- 
grams in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion, covering  tralneeships  for  approximately 
145  physicians,  while  grants  have  also  been 
made  to  25  of  the  82  approved  schools  of  med- 


icine for  the  purpose  of  offering  basic  in- 
struction in  rehabilitation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Ir  pioneer- 
lag  new  fields  through  its  current  study  of 
occupations  held  by  epileptics  and  the  home- 
bound  disabled — hoping  to  achieve  for  these 
groups  what  Its  previous  studies  did  for  the 
blind  and  paraplegics. 

Thus,  on  many  fronts  there  are  signs  of 
real  and  substantial  progress.  However, 
there  remain  several  si>eci&c  areas  in  which 
there  is  a  compelling  need  for  greater  ef- 
fort— each  of  which  ultimately  resolves  It- 
self Into  a  question  of  communicating  our 
message  to  the  larger  national  commxmlty. 

I  need  not  labor  here  the  general  problem 
of  creating  a  more  favorable  climate  for  the 
employment  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
For  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  well  aware 
of  this  and  of  the  employment  record  of 
handicapped  persons — in  such  matters  as 
safety,  low  absenteeism  and  low  turnover, 
and  high  productivity. 

However,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  an 
observation  made  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
ago.  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  president,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  As  Mr. 
Hayes  stated : 

"In  our  goal  to  place  the  handicapped  in 
Jobs,  we  are  still  not  being  fair  with  prospec- 
tive employers  in  most  cases.  We  produce 
records  proving  that  the  handicapped  are 
able,  loyal,  productive  and  safe  workers.  But 
In  the  vast  majority  of  our  States,  we  leave 
employers  of  handicapped  workers  open  to 
unfair  liability  In  case  of  Injuries  to  the 
handicapped.  It  is  true  that  43  of  our  48 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  have 
provisions  for  some  sort  of  second  injury 
fund.  But  the  real  fact  Is  that  fewer 
than  a  dozen  States  have  second  injury  funds 
of  the  type  which  really  accomplish  their 
objective.  The  rest  of  them  leave  employ- 
ers wide  open  to  extensive  and  unfair  liabil- 
ity for  subsequent  injuries  to  handicapped 
persons.  The  result,  of  course,  is  to  deny 
handicapped  job  applicants  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  employment." 

Thus,  the  revision  of  State  laws  in  this 
field  offers  us,  I  believe,  one  of  the  major 
challenges  in  the  effort  to  further  eqviality  of 
opiK>rtunlty  for  the  handicapped. 

In  closing,  I  would  now  like  to  address  the 
relationship  of  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  produc- 
tive s>8tem  as  a  whole.  It  is  estimated — 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor — 
that  some  74  million  employees  will  be 
needed  to  produce  the  $560  billion  gross  na- 
tional product  set  as  a  goal  for  1965. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  trends — and  as- 
suming a  prosperous  peacetime  economy— 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  a  total 
labor  force  of  approximately  79  million  in 
1966.  This  79  million  labor  force  would  In- 
clude an  estimated  3  million  persons  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  a  minimum  of  2  million  un- 
employed, and  the  remainder — 74  million  in 
civilian  employment.  Thus  It  would  appear 
that  the  1965  labor  supply  will  be  numer- 
ically adequate. 

But  what  are  the  full  Implications  of  this 
figure?  Half  of  this  Increase  of  almost  10 
million  will  be  accounted  for  by  women — 
most  of  whom  will  be  in  the  younger  and 
older  age  groups.  Among  men,  the  largest 
Increase  will  be  In  the  14-24  age  group — 
young  men  entering  the  labor  force  for  the 
flrst  time.    The  next  largest  increase  wUl  be 
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In  the  45-54  age  group,  and  the  remainder, 
1  million.  In  the  56  years-and-over  group. 

Most  of  the  Increase  In  our  labor  force  by 
1965  will  therefore  be  In  the  younger  and 
older  age  groups. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  taken  Into 
account  Is  the  effect  of  permanent  and  tem- 
porary disabilities  Incurred  on  the  Job.  Ac- 
cording to  the  current  Issue  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  there  were  In  1958  1,810,000 
such  Injuries,  of  which  75.700  were  perma- 
nently disabling.  The  total  loss  of  man-days, 
that  Is,  liiunedlate  and  future  as  a  result  of 
deaths  and  permanent  Impairments,  Is  esti- 
mated at  160  million,  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
year's  full-time  employment  of  about  515,- 
000  workers. 

Add  to  this  figure  those  who  will  develop 
service-connected  disabilities  and  those  who 
will  be  partially  disabled  by  home  and  traffic 
accidents,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
numerically  adequate  labor  force  of  1965  will 
depend  greatly  on  what  we  do  to  keep  It 
numerically  adequate. 

Part  of  the  answer  will  He  In  full  employer 
utilization  of  the  physically  handicapped — 
and  older  workers — with  employment  by 
selective  placement  being  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  offered  a  guide  in  its  pamphlet 
on  selective  placement  and — according  to 
Chairman  Harris  Ellsworth — Is  continuing 
Its  investigation  by  conducting  a  survey  of 
approximately  30  of  the  larger  agencies  In 
this  area. 

However,  the  Government  in  this  field  can 
only  propose:  It  remains  for  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  Individual  businessmen  to 
dispose.  Thus,  we  return  again  to  the  prob- 
lem of  conununlcatlon.  Our  responsibility 
Is  clear;  not  only  to  communicate  to  prospec- 
tive employers  that  sound  business  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  the  handicapped, 
but  that  Justice  requires  it — Justice,  not 
charity.  For  It  Is  Justice  and  the  right  to 
equality  of  opportunity  which  make  viable 
the  claim  of  the  handicapped  to  a  life  of 
Independence  and  a  share  In  the  fruits  of 
ova  democracy. 


Annnal  Conyention  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbing  Contractors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLoarnA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  relating  to 
the  forthcoming  77th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing 
Contractors  to  be  held  at  Miami  Beach, 
Pla.,  from  May  31  to  June  4,  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Smatheks 
Between  the  dates  of  May  31  and  June  4, 
1959.  at  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  the  National 
Association  of  Plumbing  Contractors  will 
hold  their  77th  annual  convention.  On 
these  same  dates  there  will  also  be  a  Na- 
tional Plumbing.  Heating,  and  Cooling  Ex- 
position to  demonstrate  the  progress  of  this 
Industry. 

It  Is  the  largest  annual  conclave  of  the 
combined  plumbing,  heating,  and  air  condi- 
tioning Industry  In  the  United  States.     The 


association,  itself.  Is  the  oldest  trade  asso- 
ciation In  the  construction  Industry  and 
represents  a  most  progressive  entity  which 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  The  industry  has  helped 
America  achieve  the  highest  standards  of 
health,  sanitation  and  comfort  In  the  world. 

In  Its  77th  year  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  association  has  been  under  the  very 
able  leadership  of  an  outstanding  native  son 
of  Florida.  His  name  Is  Mr.  John  M. 
Rhoades,  of  Sarasota.  Fla.  As  president  of 
the  association,  he  has  served  with  honor 
and  distinction.  Through  his  etTorU.  the 
convention  and  exposition  was  brought  to 
Florida  for  the  first  time  In  the  association's 
77-year  history. 

Florida  Is  particularly  proud  of  John 
Rhoades.  not  only  for  the  contribution 
which  he  has  made  to  this  great  Industry, 
but  as  a  citizen  who  has  served  well  his 
community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 


United  States,  Israel,  and  the  World 
Crises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  5, 1959 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  very 
thoughtful  and  forward-looking  speech 
about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey],  delivered  in 
Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  dinner  to  honor  that  able 
jurist  and  devoted  public  servant.  Judge 
Abraham  Marovitz  on  April  1.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States.  Israel,  and  the  World  Crises 
(Excerpts  from  remarks  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Dem- 
ocrat,   of    Minnesota,    at   Jewish    National 
Fund    dinner    honoring    Judge    Abraham 
Marowltz,  Chicago.  111..  April  1.  1059) 
In  the  past  3  months  the  American  people 
have  focused  their  aUentlon  on  the  Berlin 
crisis,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
International    problenn-    This    preoccupation 
with  Berlin  is  undersuindable.  but  It  can  be 
dangerous.     It    can    be    dangerous    because 
that  divided  city   Is   not   the  only   potential 
source  of  open  international  conflict. 

The  war  which  nobody  war  to  could  be 
sparked  In  Berlin.  It  could  also  start  In 
Quemoy   or  Baghdad. 

The  delicate  Berlin  situation  Is  the  most 
serious  crisis  we  have  faced  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  and  potentially  the  most  serious 
Communist  challenge  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.     But  It  Is  not  the  only  crisis. 

The  crisis  In  the  Formosan  Strait,  although 
relatively  quiet  at  the  moment.  Is  also  full 
of  danger.  And  matters  are  boiling  up  again 
In  the  ttu-bulent  Middle  East.  Iraq,  our  for- 
mer ally,  has  renounced  her  membership  in 
the  Baghdad  Pact.  And  what  Is  more  Im- 
portant. It  looks  as  though  this  Important 
Middle  Eastern  country  may  be  slipping  from 
the  twilight  zone  of  neutralism  Into  the 
midnight  darkness  of  communism.  •   •   • 

In  short,  we  are  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  three-beaded  crisis — in  Ger- 
many, In  the  Formosan  Strait,  and  In  the 
Middle  East.     This  raises  two  serious  ques- 


tlons:  First,  are  we  really  prepared  to  meet  a 
determined  adversary  on  three  fronts  simul- 
taneously? Second.  If  we  are  not,  what 
should  we  do  to  become  better  prepared? 

Berlin  alone  may  test  us  to  the  limit.  •  •  • 

But  this  much  we  can  say  for  the  Berlin 
situation.  We  are  entering  Into  negotiations 
with  the  strength  of  a  united  Western  posi- 
tion. We  have  the  support  of  Britain. 
Prance.  West  Germany,  and  our  other  NATO 
partners. 

Our  present  policy  in  the  Formosan 
Strait  enjoys  no  such  united  support.  Our 
only  ally  there  is  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  focus  my  attention  on 
the  third  potentially  explosive  situation— 
the  Middle  East.  I  fear  that  our  economic, 
political,  and  military  policies  are  not  ade- 
quate to  a  serious  challenge  In  this  area. 
Further.  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  all  we 
should  do  to  Improve  our  position. 

Consider  the  challenge  and  the  stakes. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  engaging  In  a  massive 
program  of  economic  penetration  Into  that 
strategic,  oil-rich  area.  Her  aim  Is  not  to 
foster  economic  development  nor  to  encour- 
age genuine  national  self-determination. 
Her  aim  is  to  expel  Western  Influence  and  to 
expand  the  Communist  empire.  Testimony 
submitted  by  the  State  Department  In  re- 
cent weeks  shows  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  com- 
mitted to  lend  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  a  total  of  $949  million  In 
economic  and  military  aid. 

Last  week  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
economic  aid  to  Iraq,  totaling  9138  million. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  the  $120  million  In  mil- 
itary aid  previously  disclosed. 

The  pattern  Is  ominous.  The  Russians  are 
clearly  exploiting  the  Arab  hostility  toward 
Israel  to  achieve  her  political  purposes  in 
the  Mediterranean  world. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  response  has 
been  less  than  adequate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  compete 
with  the  Russians  in  every  country  where 
they  have  established  a  foothold,  regardless 
of  the  internal  political  situation. 

If  we  compete  wherever  the  Soviet  Union 
offers  an  aid  program  we  shall  be  letting 
Moscow  decide  how  we  shall  deploy  our  aid. 
If  we  did,  the  Russians  might  well  tempt  us 
Into  wasteful  squander. 

I  do  submit,  however,  that  In  countries 
where  the  people  and  government  under- 
stand our  objectives  and  are  struggling  to 
attain  political  and  economic  freedom,  we 
should  be  maintaining  and,  yes,  expanding 
our  program  of  assistance  and  cooperation. 

There  are  countries  In  Asia  and  Africa,  like 
India  and  Israel,  where  the  rule  of  law  pre- 
vails and  where  democracy  Is  cherished  and 
preserved. 

What  happens  In  these  countries  Is  crucial 
for  the  free  world.  If  these  countries  falter 
and  fall,  then  other  nations  in  Asia  and 
Africa  may  turn  the  Soviet  way.  It  Is  sound 
policy  to  continue  and  Increase  economic 
aid  where  our  dollars  work  and  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience  how 
Important  it  Is  to  maintain  our  program  for 
Israel.  In  1951  I  was  one  of  the  36  Senators 
who  Joined  In  sponsoring  legislation  In  the 
Senate  calling  for  a  grant  for  Israel. 

At  that  time  Israel  was  struggling  to  re- 
settle   hundreds    of    thousands    of    Jewish 
refugees  from  the  displaced  persons  camps 
In  Europe  and  from  the  Arab  countries  in  ' 
Asia  and   Africa. 

The  Congress  provided  »63  million  as  a 
grant  to  help  Israel  meet  a  tremendous  crisis- 
created  by  her  own  humanitarian  Impulses. 
In  subsequent  years  the  U.S.  Government 
has  continued  aid  to  Israel,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  her  tremendous  gains.  She  has  tripled 
her   population,   absorbed    newcomers    from 


all  over  the  world,  provided  them  with  sanc- 
tuary, enabled  them  to  work  and  prosper. 

This  spectacular  demonstration  of  bow  a 
government  has  been  able  to  unite  and  fully 
employ  the  three  major  resources — land, 
water,  and  people — Is  proving  to  be  an  In- 
spiration to  the  new  countries  In  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well  as  to  free  countries  In  Europe 
and  this  Hemisphere.  All  of  us  have  much 
to  learn  from  modern  Israel.  She  Is  serving 
the  cause  of  democracy  on  a  critical  fron- 
tier—a great  ally. 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.  aid  program  to 
Israel  has  changed.  As  she  has  made  progress 
our  Government  has  enabled  her  to  purchase 
surplus  foods  and  has  loaned  to  her  money 
from  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
amount  that  we  have  been  granting  Israel 
has  declined  from  a  peak  of  $70  million  in 
1953  to  $7 '/a  million  In  the  current  year. 

This  may  be  an  encouraging  reflection  of 
Israel's  progress.  But  I  hope  that  we  will 
continue  grant  aid  to  Israel  as  long  as  she 
needs  It  and  can  use  It  as  creatively  as  she 
has  In  the  past. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that  aid 
to  Israel  may  now  come  to  an  end.  and  that 
assistance  to  Israel  wUl  consist  entirely  of 
surplus  foods.  In  my  Judgment  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  terminate  economic  as- 
sistance to  this  democratic  country  at  a 
time  when  she  still  has  massive  economic 
problems  growing  out  of  her  need  to  resettle 
her  vast  new  population,  and  to  build  a  viable 
economy. 

In  addition,  Israel  stands  alone  In  the 
area.  She  must  be  able  to  defend  herself. 
I  noted  a  few  moments  ago  the  massive  aid 
the  USSR,  is  pouring  into  Iraq.  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  extending  this 
elaborate  assistance  to  Israel's  hostile  Arab 
neightx)rs  On  top  of  this  the  United  States 
has  been  furnishing  military  aid  to  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  untU  last  July 
to  Iraq. 

Israel  has  not  received  a  single  penny  of 
grant  military  aid.  Thus,  it  would  be  wrong 
from  every  standpoint  to  end  our  grant  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience  what 
Israel's  development  can  mean,  for  you  who 
were  pioneers  In  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
were  the  first  to  show  the  Near  East  how  to 
reclaim  barren  and  neglected  lands. 

You  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  you 
not  only  helped  to  restore  the  people  of 
Israel  to  their  ancient  homeland,  you  may 
derive  satisfaction  from  the  significant  fact 
that  all  over  Asia  and  Afilca  today  the  story 
of  Israel's  challenging  and  exciting  restora- 
tion Is  being  told  and  Is  being  emulated. 

How  gratifying  It  is  to  know  that  70  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  now  recognized  Is- 
rael, and  that  beyond  the  immediate  perim- 
eter of  Arab  hostility  and  blockade  there 
are  peoples  and  governments  which  share  our 
own  understanding  of  Israel's  restoration. 
Many  of  these  countries  have  offered  her 
sjrmpathy  and  cooperation. 

Israel's  growing  acceptance  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  freedom  must  be  recognized 
eventually  by  her  Arab  neighbors  who  sur- 
round her  and  who  still  persist  In  blockade 
and  belligerency. 

I  have  always  believed  that  an  Arab-Israel 
peace  will  come.  It  may  take  time,  for  the 
Near  East  U  still  tormented  and  tortured  by 
divisions  and  tensions.  But  the  Internal 
Arab  confilct  that  now  disrupts  the  region 
is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  Arab-Israel  ten- 
sion. It  arises  from  poverty  and  the  in- 
evitable clash  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Arabs 
are  have-nots.  They  are  the  victims  of 
frustraUon  and  are  easily  Incited  by  demo- 
gogues  who  play  upon  their  misery. 

I  hope  that  our  country  will  help  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Near  East  to  a  better  life.  The 
answer  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  in  arms, 
but   economic   development.     We   must   do 


as  much  to  pelp  the  people  to  utilize  their 
water  resources  as  we  have  done  to  find  their 
oil. 

Eventually,  we  will  make  It  clear  to  these 
peoples  that  we  have  no  Imperialist  Interest, 
and  that  our  major  objectives  are  to  help 
friendly  peoples  befriend  each  other,  work 
In  cooperation  and  preserve  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 

Let  no  one  in  the  Near  East,  whether  he 
be  a  local  ruler  or  a  distant  commissar  de- 
ceive himself  into  believing  that  he  can 
dominate  this  region  and  use  these  people 
to  serve  his  own  ambitions  for  power. 

Let  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  under- 
stand that  each  nation  there  Is  entitled  to 
live  its  own  life  and  a  much  fuller  life  than 
it  leads  today,  free  from  the  aggression  and 
subversion  of  enemies,  free  In  the  evolution 
of  its  own  destiny.  Our  policy  in  the  Near 
East  should  continue  to  help  the  govern- 
ments there  maintain  their  political  inde- 
pendence and  at  the  same  time  expand  the 
opportunities  for  economic  development  and 
cultural   self-expression   for   their   f>eopIe. 

When  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  come 
to  understand  that  our  policy  serves  their 
own  best  Interests  they  will  work  with  us 
to  resolve  conflicts,  strengthen  democracy, 
and  preserve  peace. 


Salute  to  School  Safety  Patrols 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
school  safety  patrols  from  V/isconsin 
and  all  over  the  country  will  be  attend- 
ing the  national  school  stssembly  here  in 
Washington. 

As  a  salute  to  this  splendid  program, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief 
statement  on  its  merits  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Wilet 

The  promotion  of  greater  safety  through 
the  school  safety  patrol  program  is  indeed 
an  outstanding  program  for  Instilling  In  our 
youth  the  necessity  of  ever-greater  safety  In 
the  protection  of  life  and  limb. 

I  am  delighted  that  between  350  and  400 
safety  patrols  from  Wisconsin  will  be  in 
Washington  for  the  23d  national  assembly 
and  parade. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates,  it  Is 
expected  that  over  30,000  young  people  from 
throughout  the  Nation  will  participate.  The 
various  civic  and  fraternal  groups,  business 
firms,  schools,  and  PTA's,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  who  have  contributed 
financially  to  make  this  trip  possible  for  the 
delegates  are.  Indeed,  to  be  commended. 

According  to  plans  as  outlined  by  Mr.  B. 
A.  Precourt,  safety  director  for  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  Wisconsin  division, 
which  coordinates  arrangements  for  the 
State  group,  a  record  number  of  about  16 
Wisconsin  communities  will  send  delegates  to 
this  year's  assembly.  These  communities  In- 
clude Adams,  Eau  Claire.  Elkhom,  Hudson, 
La  Crosse,  Madison,  Plymouth,  Prairie  du 
Chlen,  Racine,  Reesevllle,  St.  Francis,  Strum, 
Watisau,  Wauwatosa,  West  Allls,  and  White- 
hall. 

This  colorful  event  Is  a  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's  more    than    750,000   patrol    members 


who  each  day  protect  the  lives  o^'  class- 
mates at  school  crossings  In  comniiunlties 
throughout  the  country. 

According  to  a  survey,  the  school  patrol 
program,  since  It  was  launched  In  1922,  has 
reduced  the  traflic  fatality  rate  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  by  nearly  one- 
half.  This  Is,  in  itself,  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  this  outstanding  program. 


Inflation  Can  Destroy  Ui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY     ' 

OF    WYOMING  / 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1959 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  or- 
ganized big  business  is  conducting  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  convince  little 
business  that  a  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  put  a  brake  upon  inflation  is 
against  the  interests  of  all  business. 
This  is  a  misrepresentation,  which  would 
be  apparent  to  anybody  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  census  of 
manufactures  recently  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  An  analysis  of 
the  concentration  of  economic  ix)wer 
based  upon  this  census  shows  that  in  the 
industries  on  which  our  economy  de- 
pends, more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
output  is  handled  by  eight  or  fewer  cor- 
porations. 

Without    giving    the    Federal    Trade  - 
Commission  or  any  other  agency  the 
right  to  put  any  ceiling  on  prices  or  to 
prohibit  any  price  increase,  I  have  Intro- 
duced this  bill,  S.  215,  to  provide  that  in 
the  case  of  any  line  of  commerce  a  cor- 
poration falling  into  this  category  in 
which  eight  or  fewer  corporations  handle  , 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  output  - 
shall  give  advance  notice  to  the  Federal  • 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,   before  making  such  price  in- 
crease effective. 

We  have  had  no  hesitation  in  provid- 
ing a  cooling-off  p>eriod  in  the  case  of 
labor.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  provide  a  cooling-oflf  period 
in  cases  such  as  are  covered  by  this  bill, 
cases  which  can  easily  produce  inflation 
that  will  destroy  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  full  text  of  my  open- 
ing statement  explaining  the  bill  may  be 
available  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement,  entitled  "In- 
flation Can  Destroy  Us,"  may  be  printed 
at  length. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inflation  Can  Desthot  Us 

(Opening  remarks  of  Senator  Joseph  C. 
CMahonet,  Democrat  of  Wyoming,  before 
Senate  Judiciary  Antltrtist  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  at  hearing  on  his  bill,  S.  215, 
to  require  concentrated  Industries  to  file 
advance  notice  before  Increasing  prices. 
April  23, 1059) 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  nobody  could  ask 
for  a  more  cordial  generous  and  perhaps 
exaggerated  Introduction  than  that  which  I 
have  had  at  your  bands  this  morning.    - 

I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
bill  because  I  think  that  we  are  dealing  with 
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one  of  the  moet  serious  problems  that  this 
Nation  ever  faced.  In  fact  we  are  In  this 
cour.try  now  beginning  to  form  the  outlines 
of  the  world  In  which  the  next  generations 
will  live. 

Things  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  we 
ourselves — this  generation  I  mean — may  live 
In  this  new  world  which  will  not  be  a  free 
world,  a  democratic  world,  a  people's  world, 
unless  we  now  In  places  of  leadership  and 
legislative  and  executive  power  open  our  eyes 
to  what  is  going  on. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  the  brakes  on  In- 
flation. It  Is  a  task  which  may  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  cooperation  of  leaders  in 
business  and  the  leaders  In  labor,  working 
In  cooperation  with  the  Government. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  be  coiitent 
merely  to  drift  with  the  times,  for.  If  ve 
do,  not  only  will  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
Oovernment,  Increase,  but  we  shall  be  giving 
meekly  to  Communist  Russia  the  principal 
weapon  by  which  It  hopes  to  destroy  the 
system  of  private  property. 

TXXASURT  BORROWING  CREATES  ARTIFICIAL 
MONET 

These  are  no  Idle  words.  I  call  as  a  wit- 
ness the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  speaking  in  New  York  only  last 
Monday.  In  simple,  blunt  language,  he  said: 
"This  country  cannot  have  an  enduring 
bright  economic  future  with  inflation." 

To  illustrate  his  point,  he  described  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  Treasury  nnds  Itself 
when  without  funds  raised  by  taxation  on 
hand  to  pay  the  bills  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Incurred,  the  Treasury  is  compelled 
to  negotiate  short- term  loans. 

"If."  said  the  Secretary.  "I  called  up  a 
bank  and  said.  'Will  you  loan  me  $100  mil- 
lion at  3>4  percent  interest  for  6  months  if 
I  send  you  over  a  note  to  the  effect?'  the 
banker  would  probably  say,  'Yes,  I  will.' 

"Where  would  he  get  the  •100  million 
with  which  to  credit  the  account  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury?  Would  he  take  it  from  the 
account  of  someone  else?  No,  certainly  not. 
Ho  would  merely  create  that  much  money, 
subject  to  reserve  requirements,  by  credit- 
ing our  account  In  that  simi  and  accepting 
the  Government's  note  ns  an  asset.  When 
I  had  finished  writing  checks  for  $100  mil- 
lion the  operation  would  have  added  that 
sum  to  the  money  supply." 

INIXATTON    CAN    OeSTROY    GOVERNMENT 

This  is  an  example  of  how  inflation  hits 
the  Nation  Itself.  It  causes  the  creation 
of  artificial  money,  and  the  more  arti- 
ficial money  the  Treasury  creates,  the  great- 
er Is  the  danger.  How  great  it  Is  at  this 
moment  U  proven  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  outstanding  against  the  great  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  more  than 
$74  billion  in  bills  and  notes  payable  in 
less  than  a  year.  This  Is  why  the  national 
debt  is  increasing.  It  has  already  reached 
the  highest  peak  in  history  and  there  Is  no 
present  outlook  for  its  reduction.  Indeed, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Treas- 
ury E>epartment  wiU  again  this  year  ask 
Congress  to  pass  a  new  law  to  raise  the 
celling  on   the  national  debt. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Government 
should  stop  spending,  but  we  are  launched 
upon  a  national  program  of  defense  and 
mutual  security  for  which  no  new  taxes  are 
proposed  and  which,  therefore,  compels  the 
Government  to  continue  borrowing  from 
the  banks  and  thereby  Injuring  the  credit 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  our  leaders  talk  about  economic 
growth  and  the  necessity  of  expending 
funds  which  the  Treasury  does  not  have, 
but  must  create  with  the  banks  and 
through  the  banks  to  promote  this  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  my  contention  that 
economic  growth  with  the  national  debt 
at  an  all-time  peak  cannot  be  created  by 
Increasing  that  debt.    The  danger  is,  as  I 


■aid.  that  the  credit  of  this  Government  it- 
self may  be  destroyed.  To  destroy  this 
credit  (and  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
dally  reports  of  the  market  value  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  to  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment credit  is  worsening)  is  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  eco- 
nomic war.  Moscow  knows  that  the  free 
world  depends  upon  the  United  States  for 
Its  survival.  Moscow  knows  that  many  gov- 
ernments In  the  past  have  been  destroyed 
by  inflation,  and  the  economic  war  which 
Soviet  Russia  is  now  waging  against  the 
United  States  is  designed  to  add  the  name 
of  this  country  to  the  list  of  those  which 
have  perished  from  inflation  in  the  past. 

BILL  IS  FIRST  STEP  TO  HALT  INFLATION 

This  is  why  we  must  put  the  brakes  on 
inflation  now.  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, S.  215.  and  which  is. the  subject  of 
this  morning's  hearing.  Is  intended  to  be  a 
first  step  to  bring  inflation  under  control.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  this  measure  is  a  cure- 
all.  It  is  not  price  control,  but  it  does  con- 
stitute an  Invitation  to  the  leaders  of  con- 
centrated Industry,  on  both  the  management 
side  and  on  the  labor  side,  to  avoid  price 
Increases  for  the  products  they  manufacture 
and  sell  without  first  showing  at  a  public 
hearing  that  there  is  good  sound  reason  for 
the  Increases. 

WOULD  HOLD  DOWN   PRICES 

This  is  not  a  punitive  biU.  It  does  not 
impose  any  penalty  for  price  Increases.  It 
levies  no  line  except  a  nominal  fine  of  not 
less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $60,000  upon 
any  corporation  "wilfully  falling  to  give  the 
notice '  of  its  proposed  price  increases.  I 
am  confident  that  no  corporation  will  wil- 
fully fall  to  give  this  notice.  So  the  question 
arises,  what  does  big  management  have  to 
fear  by  explaining  to  the  people,  through 
notice  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
that  it  has  sound  reason  for  increasing  the 
cost  of  its  products? 

This  is  a  measure  designed  to  prevent  by 
the  light  of  advance  publicity  alone  unnec- 
essary and  unwarranted  price  increases  at  a 
time  when  all  the  people  and  all  governments 
In  the  United  States,  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional, are  suffering  seriously  from  Inflation. 
The  bill  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  giant  corporations  is  giving 
to  big  business  management  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gave  to  Congress. 
"Concentration  of  economic  power"  is  an 
easy  phrase  to  use.  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  simply.  Sometimes  by  busi- 
ness management  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
derogatory  phrase  used  by  lef  tisU  who  would 
like  to  "soak  the  rich."  as  they  say.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  represents  a  harsh 
fact  of  our  economic  system,  which.  If  not 
recognized  by  leaders  in  business,  in  labor, 
and  in  Government,  may  well  destroy  our 
system  of  government. 

HANDFUL    OF   CORPORATIONS   CONTROL    PRICES   OF 
ESSENTIAL    COMMODITIES 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  proven  the 
amazing  nature  of  this  concentration  by 
means  of  the  census  of  manufacture.  This 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
through  a  scientflc  analysis  of  the  census, 
has  proven  that  this  concentration  places 
in  the  hands  of  private  management  the 
power  to  control  prices  on  commodities  rang- 
ing from  those  which  go  upon  the  table  of 
every  family  In  the  United  SUtes  to  those 
which  make  up  the  end  products  of  all  our 
basic  Industries. 

CENSUS    or    MANtrrACTURlNO    SHOWS    HIGH 
CONCENTRATION    IN    INDUSTRY 

Let  us  take  some  instancas  from  the 
commodities,  the  value  of  which  In  national 
trade  amounted  to  $1  billion  and  over  when 


the  census  of  manufacturers  was  made  for 
the  year  1954. 

In  1954.  there  were  6.470  corporations  pro- 
ducing $3,067,017,000  worth  of  bread  and 
related  products  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
Out  of  this  total,  the  30  largest  companies 
produced  40  percent,  the  8  largest  companies 
31  percent,  and  the  4  largest  30  percent. 
Much  as  I  dislike  to  leave  this  concentration 
of  the  production  of  bread  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  out  of  the  scope  of  my  bill, 
I  did  so  because  I  wanted  to  point  directly 
at  the  meaning  of  control  which  exists  when 
eight  large  companies  handle  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  output. 

Fluid  milk  and  similar  produces,  like  bread, 
constitute  a  familiar  food  In  every  house- 
hold. In  1954.  4,572  corporations  were  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  and  the  value  of  their 
shipments  amounted  to  $4,233,983,000. 

The  20  largest  produced  36  percent,  the  8 
largest  29  percent,  the  4  largest  23  percent. 
The  meaning  of  this  concentration  becomes 
clearer  when  I  put  It  this  way:  Of  4.572  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  production  of  fluid 
milk  and  similar  products,  less  than  one  two- 
hundredths  of  the  total  number  handled  36 
percent  of  the  entire  business. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  where  we 
And  that  local  companies  do  little  or  none 
of  the  business,  we  find  a  concentration  of 
even  greater  dimensions.  There  were  102 
corporations  classified  as  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills  In  1954.  Approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  102.  or  20.  did  85  percent  of 
all  the  steel  business  in  America  that  year. 
The  eight  largest  did  70  percent,  and  the 
four  largest  54  percent.  Steel  Is  an  es- 
sential commodity  for  business.  Industry 
and  Oovernment  throughout  the  Nation. 
When  the  price  of  steel  goes  up.  the  effect 
Is  felt  throughout  the  Nation,  but.  obvious- 
ly, when  only  four  companies  handle  over 
54  percent  of  the  total  output  the  decisions 
of  the  managers  of  those  four  companies 
inevitably  sway  the  decisions  of  the  man- 
agers of  all  the  rest. 

Certainly  this  is  true  when  the  time  comes 
to  pricing  the  product. 

The  same  Is  true  with  petroleum  refin- 
ing. Here  In  1954  there  were  253  com- 
panies. The  value  of  all  the  shipments 
was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  be  $11,757,218,000.  The  20  largest  com- 
panies handled  84  percent  of  the  total  busi- 
ness, the  eight  largest  56  percent,  and  the 
four  largest  33  percent.  Let  us  state  thU 
In  reverse  order.  With  the  20  largest  of 
the  253  companies  In  the  business  of  pe- 
troleum refining  handling  84  pt-rcent  of  the 
output,  it  is  clear  that  233  companies  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  only  16  percent  of  the 
business  In  steel.  82  of  the  102  corpora- 
tions had  to  get  along  with  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  business.  TTils  Is  obviously 
concentration  of  control. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point.  Mr 
Chairman,  that  I  am  not  for  Government 
control.  Neither  am  I  for  private  control 
In  the  hands  of  managers  who  are  able  tn 
write  their  own  tickets  of  responsibility, 
power  and  duties. 

In  1D54.  109  corporations  were  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  and  other 
tinware,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  total  value  of  the  shipments  that  year 
was  ^1.366.766.000.  Of  thU  total,  the  20 
largest  companies  handled  96  percent,  the 
eight  largest  handled  88  percent,  and  the 
four  largest  handled  80  percent.  Or.  stated 
In  other  words.  89  of  all  of  the  109  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  this  business  had  to  b; 
satiffled  with  a  mere  4  percent  of  the  totsl 
output.  Thus  does  the  concept  of  compe-  . 
tltlon  vanish,  as  well  as  the  concept  of  local 
business,  local  competition. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  by  any- 
body who  Is  familiar  with  modern  industry 
of  this  type  that  big  business  Is  essential. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.     We  can- 
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not  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  days  when 
there  were  steel  businesses — I  was  going  to 
say  In  almost  every  county  of  the  United 
States,  but  scattered  through  the  States. 
We  cannot  go  back  to  those  days  because 
times  have  changed.  But  we  must  make 
sure.  If  we  want  economic  freedom,  that  the 
public  knows  what  Is  going  on  before  the 
sledgehammer  hits  them  by  price  Increases. 

In  tires  and  Inner  tubes,  there  were  only  27 
corporations  producing  theso  commodities  in 
1054.  The  value  of  the  shipments  was  almost 
»2  billion.  $1341,732,000.  The  4  largest  com- 
panies produced  79  percent  of  the  total,  the 
8  largest  91  percent,  and  the  20  largest  99- 
plus  i>crcent. 

So  the  story  goes  from  beginning  to  end. 
Out  of  the  65  industries  classified  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  producing  ship- 
ments worth  $1  billion  or  more,  in  26  cases 
the  largest  8  controlled  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Out  of  a  total  of  232  Industries  pro- 
ducing commodities  the  shipments  of  which 
were  valued  at  $100  million  to  $999  million, 
those  In  which  8  corporations  produced  50 
percent  or  more  numbered  112. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  GOVERNMENT  CAN  COOPERATE 
TO    FIGHT    INFLATION 

Since  the  bill  deals  only  with  those  lines 
of  commerce  in  which  eight  or  fewer  corpo- 
rations produce  50  |>ercent  or  more  of  the 
total  annual  sales,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
measure  Is  Intended  to  deal  with  those  cor- 
porations which  can  be  called  the  superoper- 
ators.  If  the  $10  million  capitalization  re- 
quirement contained  In  the  bill  Is  too  small, 
this  can  readily  be  corrected. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  asking  those  corpo- 
rations which  cannot  participate  in  the 
power  of  management  over  pricing  to  be 
compelled  to  give  notice  of  Increases,  because 
I  well  know  that  in  far  the  great  majority 
those  companies  are  merely  taking  orders 
from  the  price  leaders.  The  bill,  therefore, 
cannot  be  called  an  attack  upon  business.  It 
is  only,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  an  Invitation 
to  the  managers  of  the  most  concentrated  In- 
dustries In  the  United  States  to  demonstrate 
their  good  faith  In  the  fight  which  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  undertake 
to  stop  inflation  If  we  hope  to  resist  the 
drive  of  the  Soviet  communism  to  conquer 
us  in  an  econmlc  war.  It  Is  only,  as  I  have 
said,  an  Invitation  to  the  managers  of  these 
concentrated  industries  to  demonstrate  their 
good  faith  in  this  fight.  The  goal  we  seek  Is 
a  goal  which  will  be  beneficial  to  business  as 
well  as  to  all  who  suffer  from  the  rising  cost 
of  living 

More  than  that,  with  biulness  and  Oovern- 
ment cooperating  In  good  faith,  there  will  be 
punishment  for  neither  the  people  or  the 
corporations.  We  know  that  our  Govern- 
ment wat  created  to  preserve  political  liberty 
and  economic  freedom.  We  know  that  the 
Communist  dictators  desire  to  destroy  both. 
If  we  don't  prevent  Inflation  from  crippling 
the  economic  strength  of  this  Nation,  com- 
munism will  take  over.  This  bill.  I  sincerely 
believe,  i.s  the  first  step,  an  essential  step,  to 
put  an  end  to  inflation  in  the  free  world. 


B'uii  B'rith  Salute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  airborne  conven- 
tion in  history  will  take  place  later  this 


month  when  more  than  1.300  persons 
will  travel  by  air  to  Jerusalem  to  attend 
the  triennial  convention  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
More  than  1,000  of  these  delegates  and 
participants  will  fly  from  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  14  con- 
stituents of  mine,  representing  the  B'nai 
B'rith  organizations  of  Connecticut,  will 
take  part  in  this  historic  expedition.  In 
this  group  will  be  Commissioner  Sol 
Bernstein  and  Morris  Winikoflf,  of 
Waterbury;  Herbert  D.  Setlow  and  Ben- 
jamin Lavietes,  of  New  Haven;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Kellin.  of  Hartford;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irving  Rubinstein,  Jack  R. 
Nowitz,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kaplan, 
of  Bridgeport;  Sol  Robinson  and  Ted 
C.  Gorman,  of  Danbury;  and  Miss  Fan- 
nie Resnick,  of  Durham. 

All  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
great  work  which  B'nai  B'rith  has  done 
to  combat  intolerance  will  join  in  wish- 
ing this  great  organization  a  most  suc- 
cessful convention.  And  we  wish  it  well 
in  its  continuing  campaign  to  quench 
the  fires  of  bigotry,  discrimination,  and 
racial  hatred  whenever  they  blaze.  We 
are  proud  of  this  116-year-old  organi- 
zation, the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
Jewish  service  organizations. 


An  Addrett  DeliTereil  by  Hon.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  of  Virginia,  at  the  Faaqnier 
Connty  BkenteBnial  Celebration,  War- 
renton,  Va.,  Friday,  May  1,  1959 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vimciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1959 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
delivered  on  Friday,  May  1,  1959,  at  the 
Fauquier  County  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion in  Warrenton,  Va.  Fauquier 
Coimty  is  in  the  heart  of  that  beautiful 
section  commonly  referred  to  as  north- 
em  Virginia,  and  is  noted  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  its  picturesque  scenery, 
and  the  solidarity  of  its  citizenship. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  this  coimty, 
the  citizens  of  Fauquier  paid  appropriate 
tribute  to  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard  Worth 
Smith,  who  lives  in  and  is  a  native  son 
of  Fauquier.  As  Senator  Byrd  pointed 
out.  Judge  Smith  is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  Americans.  I  share  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Senator  Byrd  and 
when  the  history  of  this  turbulent  pe- 
riod Is  written,  the  name  of  Howard 
Worth  Smith  deserves  and  no  doubt  will 
go  down  in  Virginia  and  American  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  able,  patriotic, 
and  distinguished  citizens  ever  to  repre- 
sent our  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


On  this  auspicious  and  patriotic  oc- 
casion our  great  Virginia  Senator  took 
time  also  to  refer  to  the  deplorable  con- 
dition existing  in  this  country  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Ineptitude,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  venality,  of  the  Warren  court. 

I  am  conhdent  that  the  address  of 
Senator  Byrd  will  be  read  and  appre- 
ciated by  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, SIS  well  as  by  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  Join  with  you  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Biccntehnlal  Anniversary  of  Fauquier 
County. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
fine  representation  in  the  government  of 
our  State  and  Nation.  They  are  fine  citi- 
zens of  the  highest  caliber  and  unquestion- 
able integrity. 

I  want  to  pay  especial  tribute  to  your 
State  senator.  Bob  Button,  and  your  dele- 
gate to  the  Virginia  House,  Tom  Frost.  In 
all  respects,  they  uphold  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  Fauquier  County  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia. 

I  was  formally  invited  here  not  only  to 
participate  in  this  delightful  anniversary 
program,  but  also  to  help  you  honor  one  of 
the  greatest  American  citizens  of  our  age 
and  time,  the  Honorable  Howard  Worth 
Smith. 

Howard  SMrrH  is  a  native  of  Fauquier. 
But,  like  you.  his  State  and  his  country  lay 
proud  claim  to  his  citizenship.  His  fame 
is  nationwide. 

He  Is  a  man  who  embodies  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  talents.  He  is  intensely  patriotic, 
exceedingly  able,  and  possessed  of  remark- 
able facility  for  accomplishment. 

He  is  a  farmer  who,  at  the  same  time, 
knows  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
cherishes  that  wonderful  sense  of  independ- 
ence experienced  only  by  those  who  work 
with  the  soil  and  marvel  continually  at  Its 
prod  uctl  veness. 

He  Is  a  banker  who  knows  the  problems* 
of  business  and  appreciates  our  free  enter- 
prise  system   as   Indispensable   to   the   pres- 
ervation of  our  democracy  and  our  freedom,. 
and  to  the  protection  of  all  the  free  world 
against  Communist  aggression. 

He  Is  a  lawyer  who.  by  tradition  and  by 
his  training  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  knows  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  law  is  to  protect 
our  liberties  and  freedoms  from  invasion  and 
abuse,  and  that  ours  must  be  a  government 
by  law  and  not  by  men. 

He  Is  a  judge,  whose  temperament  Is 
fashioned  from  moral  courage.  stubt>orn 
virtue,  fundamental  convictions,  and  the 
elegance  of  simplicity. 

This  Is  the  man  whom  all  of  us  have 
come  to  admire,  and  who  Is  held  in  great 
esteem  not  only  by  those  who  know  him  per- 
sonally, but  also  by  those  who  know  him  only 
by  the  lasting  reputation  he  has  made. 

People  all  over  America  join  us  in  our 
gratitude  for  the  full  measure  of  distin- 
guished service  Judge  Smith  has  rendered, 
and  is  rendering,  to  his  country,  his  State, 
and  his  community. 

Elected  and  reelected  to  Congress  15 
times.  Judge  Smith  has  only  one  political 
platform.  It  Is  not  long.  But  It  tells  the 
story  of  Representative  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  It 
should  be  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  cere- 
mony commemorating  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  his  native  county  of  Fauquier. 

I   quote   In   his  own   words   the   platform 
on   which   he   has  stood   for   more   than   a 
quari^r  of  a  century  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
Here  it  is: 

•"I  wlU  not  pledge  my  support  blindfolded 
to  any  unknown  measures,  to  any  person, 
or   on  any   subject,    but  will   use  my   best 
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Judgment  and  discretion  after  careful  study 
and  concentration,  and  vote  for  such  meas- 
ures as  I  believe  to  be  In  ttie  Interest  of  the 
welfare  of  our  coxuitry  and  In  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  my  constituents." 

In  that  simple  statement,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  the  creed  of  an  American  states- 
man In  his  best  tradition,  asserting  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action;  we  have 
the  essence  of  American  statesmanship, 
withholding  opinion  and  judgment  until 
principles  are  satisfied. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  responsibility 
recognizing  that  public  ofQce  Is  a  public 
trust;  and  we  have  the  manifestation  of 
patriotism  which  should  be  engrafted  on 
the  bosom  of  every  free  American. 

A  man  conscientiously  adhering  to  that 
platform,  with  a  clean  record  of  perform- 
ance, for  28  years  Is  essentially  a  man  of 
tremendous  Industry,  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  a  man  of  fruitful  action. 

As  a  lifelong  student  of  his  Government, 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  Jurist,  and  as  a  legislator. 
Judge  SMrrH  knows  the  source  of  this  Na- 
tion's strength  and  greatness,  and  at  this 
moment  he  Is  doing  his  very  best  to  protect 
them  from  subversion  by  the  Warren  court. 

Fundamentally,  our  form  of  government 
rests  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  form  the  Union.  And  for  6  years 
since  Warren  was  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
the  Warren  court  has  struck  directly  at  the 
roots  of  our  democracy  Including  a  clear  line 
of  decisions  destructive  of  States  rights  and 
concentrating  power  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  1953  the  Warren  court  has  handed 
down  a  number  of  decisions  which  would: 

1.  Limit  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  In- 
vestigate; 

2.  Open  confidential  files  of  the  FBI  and 
Interfere  with  Its  administrative  responsi- 
bilities; 

3.  Disregard  the  clear  intent  of  laws, 
especially  for  evicting  subversives  from 
public  positions; 

4.  Destroy  the  effectiveness  of  local  police 
protection; 

5.  Strike  down  the  rights  of  Individuals; 

6.  Destroy  the  sovereignty  of  States  guar- 
anteed  by   the  Constitution;    and 

7.  Preempt  and  nullify  perfectly  good  and 
constitutional  State  laws. 

All  of  this  does  violence  to  American 
fundamentals. 

Our  Constitution  establishes  three 
branches  of  government — legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial,  but  we  find  the  Warren 
court  assuming  the  authority  of  all  three. 

Under  our  system  the  Central  Government 
has  no  authority  except  that  granted  to  It 
by  the  States,  but  we  find  the  Warren  court 
destroying  the  rights  of  States,  and  pre- 
empting state  laws. 

The  Warren  court  school  decision  Is  per- 
haps the  most  direct  blow  to  State  sov- 
ereignty to  date.  And  It  was  a  decision 
based  on  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  noth- 
ing In  the  law  and  nothing  in  the  prece- 
dents. 

It  was  simply  a  sociological  determination 
by  the  Warren  court  expressing  the  personal 
philosophy  of  Us  membership. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  held  that 
the  separate  but  equal  principle,  applied 
In  public  school  education,  was  within  the 
discretion  of  States — with  no  constitutional 
conflict. 

But  what  did  the  Warren  court  do?  Like 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  It  held  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  precedents  of  a 
century  were  wrong,  and  that  decision  after 
decision  was  invalid. 

Now  we  are  told  the  Warren  court  de- 
cision Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  this  Is  so.  it  Is  the  ultimate  In  Judicial 
usurpation  of  the  authority  to  legislate.    If 


It  U  the  law  of  the  land.  It  U  utterly  with- 
out foiindatlon  in  the  Constitution. 

The  word  "education"  does  not  appear  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  only  Federal  law  ever  enacted  In  this 
field  was  passed  by  Congress  to  provide  for 
segregation  In  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
But  the  Warren  court  school  decision  In 
effect  amended  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  repealed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

To  say  this  decision  Is  the  law  of  the  land 
is  to  give  the  Warren  court  a  divine  right 
to  be  wrong. 

If  the  Warren  court  decision  can  be  ex- 
tended to  direct  a  certain  Negro  child  to 
enter  a  certain  schoolhouse,  Federal  courts 
can  select  textbooks,  dictate  the  philosophy 
of  teachers,  and  tell  them  what  and  how  to 
teach. 

The  Warren  court  decision  was  handed 
down  5  years  ago.  and  to  this  date  more  con- 
fusion has  developed  every  day  it  has  been 
allowed  to  stand. 

The  school  decision  Is  by  no  means  all  of 
the  havoc  the  Warren  court  Is  playing  with 
our  dual  system  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. 

Using  the  so-called  preemption  doctrine, 
the  Warren  court  has  struck  down  perfectly 
good  and  constitutional  State  laws  all  over 
this  Nation  simply  on  the  grounds  that  there 
was  a  Federal  law  applicable  In  the  same 
field. 

In  the  final  extreme  the  Warren  court 
could  use  this  doctrine  to  destroy  our  system 
of  States  merely  by  holding  that  Federal  tax 
laws  preempt  State  authority  to  levy  taxes. 
In  view  of  our  experience  with  the  Warren 
court  during  the  last  6  years.  I  wond:r 
whether  some  such  decision  is  now  so  far  be- 
yond the  realm  of  imagination. 

I  have  reviewed  the  record  of  the  Warren 
court  to  emphasize  the  great  effort  Howard 
Smith  Is  making  to  correct  the  Illegal  de- 
cisions which  are  being  forced  upon  us. 

Last  year  he  Introduced  legislation  out- 
lawing the  Warren  court's  promiscuous  pre- 
emption of  State  laws.  The  bill  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  It  was  lost  In  the  Senate  by  one 
vote  as  a  result  of  a  parliamentary  maneuver. 
If  this  bill  had  been  enacted  It  would  have 
been  an  effective  curb  on  the  Court  for  the 
future. 

The  bill  has  been  reintroduced  this  year. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill  at  this  time.  We  hope 
it  will  be  enacted  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

Whenever  there  is  a  tough  legislative  Job 
to  do.  we  find  the  hand  of  Howard  Smith 
at  work.  This  Is  true  with  respect  to  draft- 
ing legislation,  and  with  respect  to  commit- 
tee action  on  bills  before  the  Congress. 

Think  of  the  extremely  Important  legisla- 
tion he  has  spmnaored.  To  name  a  few. 
there  was  the  Smith  Allen  Registration  Act 
of  1939  under  which  the  11  Infamous  Com- 
munists were  convicted;  there  was  the 
Smith  antlstrlke  bill  which  preceded  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  there  was  the  Smith- 
Connolly  Act;  and  so  on. 

Think  of  his  tremendous  work  as  a  great 
chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Rules 
Committee,  which  controls  legislation  com- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Few  people  know  the  full  extent  and  value 
of  his  daily  work  on  this  committee. 

The  great  contributions  of  Howako  SMrni 
to  his  country,  his  State,  his  district,  and 
his  community  could  never  be  made  by  a 
timid  man.  "They  would  never  be  made  by 
a  man  without  strong  convictions  and  the 
courage  to  fight  for  them.  They  could  never 
be  made  by  a  man  with  a  lazy  mind.  They 
could  never  be  made  by  a  man  without 
clear,  direct  and  profound  thought. 

He  haa  the  complete  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  and  associates  whether  they  are 
Democrats    or    Republicans    because    they 


know  he  Is  honest;  they  know  he  la  able; 
they  know  he  la  fair;  and  they  know  he  is 
patriotic. 

And  you  may  be  sure  that  the  great  de- 
mands of  national  and  international  Usues 
on  the  time  and  capabilities  of  Howard 
SMrrH  will  never  distract  his  abiding  inter- 
est in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

And  to  represent  this  district  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  an  honor  of 
which  any  man  would  be  deeply  proud.  It 
Is  the  district  of  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  John  Marshall.  Patrick 
Henry.  Henry  Clay,  James  Madison.  Zachary 
Taylor,  James  Monroe,  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

No  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States  has  produced  eo  many  great  men  who 
have  had  such  a  profound  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  country.  Judge  Smh-h 
is  their  20th  century  counterpart. 

But  with  characteristic  modesty  Con- 
gressman Smith  says: 

"My  views  are  not  original  with  me.  They 
are  bred  In  the  lx>ne.  nurtured  through 
generations  In  you  and  me  In  this  section 
of  Virginia  from  whose  soil  came  those 
great  statesmen  of  the  past  who.  with  their 
God-given  inspiration,  founded  and  started 
on  its  historical  course  the  greatest  Nation 
In  all  the  history  of  mankind." 

I  say  to  you  Judge  SMrra  not  only  rep- 
resents the  congressional  district  of  these 
great  men  of  American  history,  but.  he,  him- 
self, stands  today  as  one  of  the  greatest 
living  Americans. 


Reclamation  and  Derelopment  of  the  New 
Jersey  Meadowlands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JE&SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mr.      GALLAGHER.     Mr.      Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works,  requesting  funds  for 
New  Jersey's  meadowlands.  May  1.  1959: 

The  refrain  from  George  M.  Cohan's  old 
song  made  a  great  point  In  being  only  "45 
minutes  from  Broadway."  Broadway  points 
up  the  fact  that  New  York  City  Is  perhaps 
the  world's  most  expensive  piece  of  real 
estate.  The  heart  of  the  New  Jersey 
meadowlands  Is  not  45  minutes  from  Broad- 
way, It  Is  but  5  minutes  away. 

This  close  to  the  world's  largest  city  He 
upwards  of  35,000  acres  of  barren  swamps 
that  challenge  the  Imagination  of  city  and 
industrial  planners  and  engineers  who  see 
In  these  wasted  acres,  land  upon  which  could 
be  built  great  Industrial  and  transfwrtatlon 
facilities  which  are  needed  for  the  futiwe 
development  of  metropolitan  New  York  as 
the  world's  greatest  manufacturing  and 
shipping  city. 

Indeed,  the  challenge  has  captured  the 
Imagination  of  some  of  our  youthful  student 
engineers,  several  of  whom  have  developed 
plans  In  which  they  envision  beautiful  and 
extensive  residential  housing  standing  on  re- 
claimed meadowlands.  One  such  student  has 
fully  developed  comprehensive  plans  for 
construction  of  vast  apartments  which 
would  house  some  600,000  people.  Imagine 
what  relief  such  a  project  would  bring  to  the 
desperately  overcrowded  resident*  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Is  aware 
of  the  great  potential  of  the  meadowlands 
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and  they  have  appropriated  large  sums  for 
piecemeal  reclamation  of  certain  areas.  But 
their  entire  planning  considers  eventual  de- 
velopment of  only  a  very  smaU  portion  of 
this  total  of  wasted  acres. 

This  tremendous  area  of  swamp,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  world's  most  valu- 
able real  estate  is  a  huge  cancer  in  the  world's 
greatest  shipping  and  Industrial  area.  It  Is 
a  vast  tract  sodden  with  raw  sewage,  this 
garbage  and  refuse  of  the  cities,  which  pro- 
duces nothing  for  man.  but  a  few  bales  of 
salt  grass. 

The  reclamation  of  this  tract,  which  ex- 
tends for  some  20  miles  or  more  and  is 
from  2  to  8  miles  wide  would  provide  a 
badly  needed  backup  area  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  great  port  of  New  York,  Includ- 
ing the  hundreds  of  piers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  waterfront  ship- 
ping and  industrial  plants  as  far  south  as 
Elizabeth.  N.J. 

The  full  reclamation  of  this  wasted 
meadowland,  or  reclamation  of  even  a  sub- 
stantial portion  Is  too  staggering  a  project 
for  any  group  of  interested  municipalities, 
counties  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  All 
of  the  communities  bordering  on  the 
meadowlands  and  Bergen  and  Hudson 
Counties,  however,  have  made  Joint  studies 
reaching  back  many  years. 

Reclamation  and  development  of  any  siz- 
able portion  of  the  New  Jersey  meadow  Is 
too  great  an  undertaking  for  even  the  big 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The  leader- 
ship Is  HO  vast  and  challenging,  an  under- 
taking must  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  is  Just,  considering  that 
the  beneflts  that  would  be  derived  would 
accrue  not  alone  to  the  communities  In  the 
area  and  business  and  Industry  of  New 
York,  but  would  benefit  the  commercial  and 
Industrial  development  of  the  entire  east- 
ern seaboard. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  has  long  suffered  while  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  other  areas 
of  our  Nation.  Down  through  the  years  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  for  this  area 
has  been  one  of  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Federal  taxes  paid.  The  higher 
the  Federal  contribution  from  the  metro- 
politan area  has  been,  so  Inversely  has  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  decreased  in 
this  area. 

The  area  that  I  represent  has  long  been 
considered  a  distressed  labor  district. 

Reclaiming  the  New  Jersey  meadowlands 
would  completely  revitalize  New  Jersey.  It 
would  create  thousands  of  Jobs,  reduce  local 
taxes  by  creating  new  ratables.  It  would 
greatly  Increase  Federal  Income  by  stimulat- 
ing our  entire  economy  in  this  area. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  no  Investment  by  the 
Federal  Government  could  reap  greater  re- 
turns for  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Once  the  reclamation  is  a  reality  there 
would  be  a  thousand -fold  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  every  dollar  that  went 
into  making  It  possible. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  is  aware  that 
although  substantial  public  funds  are  re- 
quired to  get  a  full-scale  reclamation  and 
development  project  under  way,  there  would 
follow  tremendous  private  Investments  In  the 
building  of  the  great  industrial  plant  stor- 
age facilities,  and  shipping  termlnai^ — and 
even  the  vast  residential  apartments  which 
our  young  and  Inspired  student  engineers 
envision. 

The  whole  idea  of  reclaiming  this  vast  tract 
of  swamp  and  making  of  It  a  useful  and  pro- 
ductive area  is  too  vast  a  project  to  be  dis- 
cussed before  this  learned  committee  In  any 
detail.  The  possibilities  are  almost  beyond 
the   imagination  of  man. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  members  of  this 
committee  to  favorably  consider  the  proposal 
that  there  be  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
appropriations  bill  funds  to  get  started  an 


engineering  study  that  will  lead  to  the  real- 
ization of  a  full  reclamation  and  development 
of  the  New  Jersey  meadowlands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  as  part 
of  my  testimony,  the  attached  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  fco'  Civil 
Works  of  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Army. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  other  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  my 
views. 


CoBterTaHoB  aad  DevelopmeBt  of 
National  Forests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  5, 1959 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  comment  on  a  report  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
March  24,  1959,  entitled  "Program  for 
the  National  Forests."  It  is  a  report 
which  I  think  is  long  overdue  and  one 
which  deserves  our  thoughtful  attention. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  oi  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
hearings  have  now  been  scheduled  for 
May  14  and  15. 

The  program  as  outlined  in  the  i-eport 
provides  for  a  marked  increase  in  all 
national-forest  activities,  including  the 
necessary  research.  It  is  a  sound  long- 
range  program  designed  to  make  these 
public  properties  produce  a  maximum  of 
public  benefits  under  a  system  of  multi- 
ple-use management. 

I  have  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in 
the  seven  national  forests  in  my  State. 
This  interest  stems  from  my  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  administration  of  these 
valuable  lands  and  from  my  activities 
over  many  years  in  helping  to  get  some 
of  the  most  important  watershed  lands 
in  Utah  placed  imder  Forest  Service  pro- 
tection and  management. 

The  national  forests  in  Utah  play  a 
unique  role  in  the  economy  of  my  State. 
Besides  attracting  thousands  of  tourists, 
campers,  fishermen,  and  big-game  hunt- 
ers, they  Afe  the  high  rugged  mountain 
ranges  which  intercept  the  moisture- 
laden  clouds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
cause  them  to  dump  their  precious  load 
of  rain  or  snow,  and  then  release  it 
slowly  throughout  the  year  into  our 
parched  desert  valleys.  Without  this 
water,  Utah  could  support  only  a  frac- 
tion of  its  present  population.  Water  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  valuable  re- 
sources we  have.  Most  of  the  water  we 
use  comes  from  national  forest  water- 
sheds. 

The  wisdom  of  protecting  and  properly 
managing  these  important  watershed 
lands  is  nowhere  more  dramatically  il- 
lustrated than  along  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains just  north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Be- 
fore these  lands  were  placed  under  the 
Forest  Service  they  were  burned  over 
and  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that 
summer  storms  caused  several  serious 
floods  which  took  many  lives  and  caused 
millionB  of  dollars  in  damage  to  per- 
sonal property.  Under  Forest  Service 
protection  and  management  these  lands 


have  been  rehabilitated,  the  floods  have 
stopped,  and  the  water  can  once  again 
be  used  for  irrigation  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. We  have  found  out  through  ex- 
perience that  flood  prevention  is  prac- 
tical and  can  be  accomplished.  Unfor- 
tunately we  still  have  many  watersheds 
In  the  national  forests  of  Utah  that  need 
similar  treatment.  This  new  program 
for  the  national  forests  recognizes  this 
and  similar  problems  and  provides  for 
an  intensified  plan  of  corrective  action. 

In  Utah,  watershed  conditions  are 
closely  associated  with  the  grazing  of 
livestock.  The  high  mountain  ranges 
in  the  national  forests  furnish  summer 
grazing  for  thousands  of  ranchers  and 
livestock  producers.  The  improvement 
of  these  key  range  areas  to  sustain  high- 
yield  forage  production  is  urgently 
needed  to  stabilize  this  important  part 
of  our  economy.  For  example,  there  are 
over  600,000  acres  of  national  forest  land 
in  Utah  which  is  suitable  for  grazing 
and  which  can  be  greatly  improved 
through  revegetation.  Although  some 
progress  is  being  made,  the  work  is  not 
being  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  revegetation  work  in 
Utah  is  continued  at  the  present  rate  it 
will  take  30  to  40  years  to  complete  the 
job.    We  cannot  afford  to  wait  this  long. 

In  reviewing  the  report  it  was  re- 
assuring to  learn  that  the  program  pro- 
vides for  accelerating  these  activities; 
also  that  it  sets  forth  a  balanced  and 
positive  program  of  development  and 
management  for  all  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  national  forests,  including 
water,  forage,  recreation,  wildlife,  tim- 
ber, and  other  land  uses.  All  of  these 
resources  are  needed  for  a  growing 
America. 


The  Rale  of  Law — America's 
Contribation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDCE 

OF    n)AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1959 
Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Hcn- 
oi-able  Frank  T.  Bow,  delivered  before 
the  Staik  County  Bar  Association,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  on  the  occasion  of  Law  Day, 
USA,  May  1,  1959.  Mr.  Bow,  an  eminent 
attorney  in  his  own  right,  is  superbly 
qualified  by  training  and  by  his  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  relation  of  the 
law  to  the  individual  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  his  topic,  "The  Rule  of  Law- 
America's  Contribution."  The  addre.«:s 
follows: 
The  Rule  of  Law— Ambrxca's  Contribution 

(Address  of  Hon.  Prank  T.  Bow.  Member 
of  Congress,  16th  District,  Olilo,  before  the 
Stark  County  Bar  Association.  Canton. 
Ohio,  Law  Day,  USA.  May  1.  1969) 
One  of  the  most  significant  and  hopeful 
developments  of  recent  times  is  the  Increas- 
ing interest  everywhere  in  the  development 
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of  the  rule  of  law  m  opposed  to  the  rule  of 
force  In  the  world. 

In  oat/Tlng  Law  Day,  USA,  we  are  taking 
a  leading  role  In  thla  development  and  today 
I  want  to  speak  of  the  signlflcance  of  Law 
Day.  USA,  In  a  broader  sense  than  Its  Im- 
pact upon  the  people  of  our  Nation.  I  ask 
you  to  think  with  me  about  the  Impact  of 
this  tribute  by  Americans  to  the  rule  of  law 
upon  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  Law  Day.  USA.  has 
helped  create  a  new  public  Image  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  minds  of 
many  people  In  other  nations.  In  a  day 
when  military  victory  has  been  rendered  an 
obsolete  concept,  our  national  security  de- 
pends as  much  upon  winning  and  keeping 
friends  In  other  nations  as  it  does  upon 
weapons.  Law  Day.  USA.  has  won  us  friends 
by  focusing  worldwide  attention  upon  the 
foundation  of  our  greatness — the  rule  of  law. 

Ideas,  ideals,  and  moral  standards  are  all 
Important  In  our  all-out  contest  with  com- 
munism fOT  survival  In  this  shrunken 
world.  Law  Day.  USA.  has  made  many  in 
other  countries  realize  that  underneath  our 
economic  and  Eoclal  progress,  and  primarily 
responsible  for  that  progress,  is  a  way  of  life 
which  only  the  rule  of  law  can  guarantee. 

Law  Day.  USA.  spotlights  liberty,  equality 
and  Justice  as  our  most  precious  possessions. 
These  are  Ideals  which  all  men  cherish.  But 
before  Law  Etay,  USA.  their  meaning  to 
Americans,  and  the  part  they  play  in  our 
daily  lives,  were  never  made  clear  to  those 
of  other  lands  who  looked  at  the  surface,  or 
end  results,  rather  than  the  underlying  basis 
of  our  system. 

In  the  world  of  ideas,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  development  of  our  time  is  a 
gradually  evolving  reliance  upon  the  rule  of 
law  as  a  major  weapon  to  defeat  the  evils  of 
communism.  At  first  blush  this  may  ap- 
pear to  be  an  overambitlous  goal  for  the  rule 
of  law.    But  let  us  think  it  through  together. 

The  rule  of  law  is  the  antithesis  of  com- 
munism. It  recognizes  that  men  have 
rights  as  individuals  and  that  both  the  in- 
dividual and  the  government  are  subject 
to  the  law.  The  rule  of  law  means  order, 
stability  and  the  greatest  f>ossible  degree  of 
human  freedom.  Communism,  on  the  other 
hand,  enthrones  society  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual. Under  communism  in  practice  the 
state  Is  all-powerful.  Communism  by  its 
very  nature  creatw  and  thrives  upon  con- 
stant conflict,  turtnoil.  fear  and  a  lack  of 
Individual  freedom.  Where  the  rule  of  law 
prevails,  freedom  ot  man  exists.  Where  com- 
munism prevails,  freedom  of  man  Is  non- 
existent. 

The  challenge  to  act  lawfully  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  we  can  throw  at  the  Krem- 
lin. In  his  famous  speech  to  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
In  1956  Khrushchev  spent  7  hours  denounc- 
ing Stalin  for  violating  Soviet  law  and  prom- 
ising that  he — Khrushchev — would  obey  it. 
Seemingly  Khrushchev  feels  a  need  for  some 
obeisance  to  the  idea  of  law  and  evidently 
he  U  sensitive  to  charges  of  Illegality.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  Soviets  have  a  profound 
desire  to  be  considered  a  modern,  enlight- 
ened, civilized,  law-abiding  nation. 

Communism  and  our  rule  of  law  must  be 
constanUy  contrasted.  Law  Day,  USA.  and 
the  ideas,  ideals,  and  programs  it  encom- 
passes constitute  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful ways  of  keeping  that  contrast  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

While  It  has  not  occurred  with  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  an  atomic  explosion,  or  the 
blast-off  of  a  satellite  or  an  ICBM.  one  needs 
but  to  follow  the  record  in  recent  months  to 
see  that  President  Eisenhower  has  made  the 
worldwide  rule  of  law  the  central  core  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Since  Law  Day,  USA, 
May  1,  1958,  every  major  foreign  policy  state- 
ment of  the  President  has  contained  a  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  rule  of 


terror  with  the  rule  of  law  in  the  world 
community.  In  his  Law  Day,  USA.  addreu 
he  said  : 

"The  world  no  longer  has  a  choice  between 
force  and  law;  If  civilization  U  to  survive,  U 
muBt  choose  the  rule  of  law." 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress  in  January  1959,  he  said : 

"All  peoples  are  sorely  tired  of  the  fear, 
destructions  and  the  waste  of  war.  As  never 
before,  the  world  knows  the  human  and  ma- 
terial costs  of  war  and  seeks  to  replace  force 
with  a  genuine  rule  of  law  among  nations." 
In  his  broadcast  on  Berlin  the  President 
referred  to  the  rule  of  law  as  a  replacement 
for  the  rule  of  terror  and  said : 

"Indeed,  this  is  the  peace  policy  which  we 
are  striving  to  carry  out  throughout  the 
world.  In  that  policy  is  found  the  world's 
best  hope  for  peace." 

On  April  4,  in  his  Gettysburg  College 
speech  the  President  said : 

"Another  fact,  basic  to  the  entire  problem 
of  peace  and  security,  is  that  America  nd 
her  friends  do  not  want  war.  They  seek  to 
substitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of 
force." 

Not  only  President  Elsenhower  but  other 
leaders  of  his  administration  have  urged  the 
same  idea. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  on  January  31.  in 
his  last  address  before  his  unfortunate  ill- 
ness, said  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation: 

"In  the  swift  flow  of  dally  events  It  is  easy 
to  lose  track  of  the  broad  strategy  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  seek  peace,  of  course, 
but  we  seek  it  in  what  seems  to  us  the  only 
dependable  way— the  substitution  of  Justice 
and  law  for  force. 

"This  is  a  relatively  recent  concept  and 
even  today  many  do  not  accept  it." 

Vice  President  Nixon,  in  an  outstanding 
address  on  the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs 
to  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  said: 

"I  am  now  convinced,  and  in  this  I  reflect 
the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  President,  and 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  take  the  inlUatlve  In 
the  direction  of  esUbllshment  of  the  rule 
of  law  In  the  world  to  replace  the  rule  of 
force." 

There  Is  also  an  ever-rising  tide  of 
support  abroad.  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  Chief  Justice  Tanaka 
of  Japan  and  many  of  the  other  great  men 
of  the  world  have  endorsed  the  rule  of  law 
as  a  peace  policy  for  the  free  world. 

We  do  not  always  realize  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  upon  us  constantly.  Our 
pushbutton  homes,  our  automobiles  and 
gaudy  gadgets  are  the  envy  of  many  who 
have  yet  to  reach  our  economic  status  but 
desire  it.  We  so-called  rich  Americans  are 
not  always  pictured  as  people  with  deeply 
felt  moral  principles  and  Ideals  in  the  Holly- 
wood movies,  books  and  other  export  items 
which  portray  life  in  America.  Portrayals 
in  books,  magazines  and  movies  of  gansters 
and  high  living  in  our  country  lose  us 
friends.  But  now  in  Law  Day.  USA.  we  have 
moved  to  the  center  of  the  stage  of  public 
attention  in  our  country  a  picture  of  what 
Americans  believe  in  and  the  real  substance 
our  country  is  made  of  in  the  field  of  ideas 
and  ideals.  Thus  through  Law  Day.  USA. 
other  peoples  see  us  as  we  really  are — a  peo- 
ple deeply  wedded  to  the  highest  Ideals  and 
principles  ever  adhered  to  by  any  nation 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Despite  contrary  beliefs,  the  world  largely 
runs  on  ideas  and  ideals.  Nothing  is  as 
powerful  as  an  Idea— not  even  an  atom. 
Especially  is  this  true  In  our  shrunken  world 
where  rapid  communications  and  transpor- 
tation cause  almost  instantanteous  contact 
between  Akron  and  Accra.  New  Delhi  and 
New  Haven.  The  idea  and  ideal  of  a  world 
operating  under  the  rule  of  law  Is  fast  be- 
coming more  and  more  powerful   as  more 
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and  more  people  comprehend  the  potential 
oX  a  lawful  world. 

The  ever-rising  trend  of  education  In  for- 
merly underdeveloped  nations  contributes 
further  to  the  importance  of  ideas  In  the 
current  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  between 
the  free  world  and  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  We  have  long  espoused 
"freedon\"  and  "Justice"  for  man  as  the 
free  world's  promise.  We  must  now  espouse 
the  rule  of  law  as  a  constructive  and  creative 
means  to  achieve  and  maintain  freedom  and 
Justice  between  nations  as  well  as  within 
nations. 

The  rule  of  law  within  a  nation  Is  made 
up  of  constitutions,  statutes,  customs  which 
grow  into  legal  rules,  and  the  legal  proce- 
dures and  Judicial  tribunals  by  which  all  of 
these  hundreds  of  legal  rules  are  applied, 
interpreted,  and  enforced.  In  essence  the 
rule  of  law  means  all  of  these:  It  means  also 
what  is  fair  and  reasonable  under  the  moral 
'standards  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

A  new  world  is  being  born  In  this  century. 
If  it  is  to  be  a  lawful  world  thoughtful  men 
must  make  it  so.  It  will  not  Just  happen. 
Who  better  than  lawyers  can  realize  and 
project  the  potential  of  law  In  the  world 
community?  We  are  a  profession  dedicated 
to  public  service.  Certainly  no  greater  pub- 
lic service  can  be  rendered  than  developing  ' 
the  formula  whereby  law  will  replace  weap- 
ons In  the  control  of  the  fate  of  humanity. 
While  we  of  the  free  world  speak  many 
different  languages  and  have  many  diverse 
forms  of  government,  the  rule  of  law  is  a 
universal  idea  and  ideal  which  all  men  have 
in  common.  By  placing  governments  under 
law  nationally  we  have  brought  about  order 
and  stability  within  our  nations.  We  should 
now  offer  this  great  Idea  for  adoption  as  a 
new  standard  of  decency  in  International 
relations.  Tliere  too  it  would.  If  applied,  cre- 
ate order,  stability,  and  peace  by  placing 
nations  under  law  Internationally. 

Law  Day.  USA.  has  already  had  an  Incal- 
culably significant  impact  upon  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  world.  It  has 
stretched  the  minds  of  lawyers  and  laymen 
to  new  possibilities  and  new  approaches  to 
a  problem  that  has  troubled  man  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization — the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace.  We  must  make  its 
effects  this  year  both  within  and  without 
our  Nation  even  greater  than  last  year. 

Supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law  achieves  and 
maintains  freedom  for  man  within  nations. 
Supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law  can  achieve 
and  maintain  freedom  of  man  from  the 
dread  scourge  of  war. 

Law  Day.  USA.  spotlighU  what  the  rule 
of  law  can  do  for  man  if  but  put  to  work  in 
the  world  community  and  thus  renders  a 
great  service  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations.  In  this  great  program 
we  lawyers  have  as  our  client  civilizaUon  it- 
self. And  while  our  goal  may  seem  ambi- 
tious it  U  certainly  a  goal  which  Is  not  be- 
yond the  capacities  of  our  client— the  peo- 
ple we  represent,  if  they  but  want  It  bad 
enough.  Let  us  therefore  work  and  strive 
to  create  that  want  through  law  days  and  in 
other  ways  so  that  the  people  will  demand 
and  get  a  world  rule  of  law.  A  world  in 
which  law  will  grow  so  strong  it  will  tower 
over  fear  and  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  to  me 
the  fear  that  we  may  go  too  far  too  fast  in 
this  edort;  that  our  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
may  cause  us  to  sacrifice  basic  principles  of 
American  freedom  and  sovereignty. 

I  recognize  that  danger  and  I  think  It  is 
well  that  a  word  of  caution  be  raised  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  want  to.  nor  do  we  need  to. 
fall  into  the  pitfalls  of  the  world  federal- 
ists. Sovereign  nations  can  develop  the 
rule  of  law  without  sacrificing  their  Indl- 
▼Idualtty,  and  that  must  be  our  goal. 

We  lawyers  must  prove  that  law  can  suc- 
ceed where  other  ideas  have  failed  in  man's 
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age-old  quest  for  a  formula  for  peace.  In  the 
preparation,  trial  and  presentation  of  this 
case  we  have  a  responsibility  greater  than  we 
have  faced  In  generations. 

By  training  and  tradition  lawyers  are 
leaders  In  public  affairs.  From  time  Im- 
memorial lawyers  have  performed  the  func- 
tions of  leadership  In  the  discussion  and 
clarification  of  grreat  public  Usues  and  pro- 
grams. This  we  have  done  nationally,  in 
States  and  in  local  communities.  Here  we 
must  lift  our  eyes  to  encompass  a  greater 
area  and  a  greater  issue  than  any  we  have 
yet  coped  with  In  the  past.  We  must  do  It 
because  there  ts  no  other  professional  group 
which  has  the  know-how.  the  training  and 
the  capacity  to  do  the  Job  that  must  l>e  done. 
If  there  was  ever  lawyers'  work  this  peace- 
through-law  program  is  It.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect doctors,  or  dentists,  or  scientists,  or  any 
other  professional  group  to  assume  leader- 
ship. Either  we  do  it  or  It  Is  not  likely  that 
thls'task  will  be  done  at  all.  That  Is  and 
should  l>e  a  most  sobering  thought  for  each 
one  of  us  as  we  face  up  to  the  work  re- 
quired to  build  a  lawful  world. 

Some  say  that  peace  through  law  In  the 
coiu^  Is  an  Idealistic  dream  which  cannot 
be  realized.  But  In  doing  so  they  deny  the 
facts  of  hlst<M7.  America  was  built  on 
idealism.  Idealism  burned  fiercely  In  the 
breasts  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  all  of  those  other  great  forefathers  of 
ours  who  founded  our  Nation  as  a  govern- 
ment under  the  rule  of  law.  They  utilized 
law  and  the  courts  to  nutke  our  rulers  sub- 
ject to  the  ruled.  Such  a  plan  was  pure 
Idealism  when  adopted,  but  it  has  worked. 
If  we  ever  reach  the  stage  when  Idealism 
Is  a  curse  rather  than  a  virtue,  our  Nation 
will  have  lost  the  ingredient  which  has 
made  It  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "The  world 
is  run  by  Its  Ideals.  Only  the  fool  thinks 
otherwise." 

'  No  greater  challenge  exists  In  the  world 
of  our  time  than  that  of  creating  a  formula 
to  prevent  a  war  no  aane  man  could  ever 
want.  Ws  of  the  law  know  the  rtile  of  law 
Is  such  a  formula.  Creating  a  workable 
plan  to  make  this  formula  a  success  Is  our 
challenge,  our  obligation,  and  our  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  stretch  our  minds  to 
create  the  legal  rules,  the  legal  procedures, 
and  the  courts  which  will  do  this  In  the 
world  community.  We  oould  make  no 
greater  contribution  to  Justify  o\ir  heritage 
and  to  fulfill  our  destiny  than  to  have  In- 
scribed large  In  history  that  we  gave  the 
best  we  had  to  bring  Into  being  a  world 
where  all  men  can  live  under  the  rule  ot 
law  and  thereby  walk  In  freedom.  In  dignity, 
and  In  peace. 


LefitUtiTc  RecommcBdatioBC  of  tke 
Americaa  Bar  AttodatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxntois 
XN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12  and  13  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re- 
publican  Women  will  meet  in  Springfield, 
at  which  time  they  will  dlacuss  the  legis- 
lative recommendations  ot  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

1  believe  it  is  significant  enough  to  set 
forth  in  my  remarks  the  10-polnt  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
adopted  in  its  national  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  2  months  ago. 


Never  has  there  been  a  greater  demand 
for  the  conscientious  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  these  recommendations. 
Certainly  they  are  sound  and  wholescune 
for  the  future  and  security  of  America 
and  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 
As  one  who  is  deeply  concerned  with  un- 
American  activities  and  the  lethargy  of 
many  citizens  in  this  field,  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  10-polnt  program  as  one 
who  has  introduced  legislation  in  this 
field  consistent  to  the  problems  which 
have  so-isen  as  an  outgrowth  of  various 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  American  Bar  Association  offl- 
cially  recommended  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress pass  the  following  legislation: 

First.  Restore  to  the  States  the  right 
to  enforce  their  own  antisubversive  laws. 

Second.  Restore  to  congressional  com- 
mittees the  same  freedom  to  investigate 
Communists  and  pro-Communists  that 
these  committees  have  always  had  to  in- 
vestigate businessmen  and  labor  leaders. 

Third.  Restore  to  the  Smith  Act  the 
provision  which  makes  it  a  crime  to 
teach  or  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government. 

Fourth.  Restore  to  the  Smith  Act  the 
meaning  of  "organize"  which  includes 
organizational  work  done  after  1948,  so 
that  Cooununist  organizers  cannot  hide 
behind  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Fifth.  Restore  to  the  executive  branch 
the  right  to  determine  and  to  dismiss 
security  risks  in  both  sensitive  and  non- 
sensitive  positions  of  the  Government 

Sixth.  Restore  to  the  States  the  right 
to  set  standards  high  enough  to  exclude 
from  public  employment  and  education 
those  who  r^use  to  testify  about  their 
Communist  activities  and  associates. 

Seventh.  Restore  to  the  executive 
branch  the  right  to  question  aliens 
awaiting  deportation  about  subversive 
associates  and  contacts,  and  the  right 
to  deport  aliens  who  are  Communists  at 
any  time  after  entering  the  United 
States. 

Eighth.  Restore  to  the  executive 
branch  the  right  to  deny  passports  to 
those  who  refuse  to  sign  a  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. 

Ninth.  Restore  to  congressional  com- 
mittees the  right  to  determine  whether 
the  questions  asked  of  pro-Communist 
witnesses  are  pertinent. 

Tenth.  Restore  to  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  the  requirement  that 
propaganda  sent  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  disseminated  within  the  United 
State  be  labeled  for  what  it  is. 


The    Mutnal     Secarity    BUI— Technical 
Co<H^ratioB  ActiTitiet  m  Edvcatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  inception  of  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  has  cooperated 
with  underdeveloped  nations  in  working 


toward  improvement  of  existing  educa- 
tional programs.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  achieved,  but  vastly  more  re- 
mains to  be  dcme. 

The  problem  of  widespread  illiteracy 
is  a  major  concern  in  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  While  the 
estimated  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  just  under  50  per- 
cent, the  percentage  runs  as  high  as  98 
percent  in  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  As  the  rate  of  national  progress 
is  generally  believed  linked  to  a  coxm try's 
educati(»ial  system,  there  is  a  growing 
desire  for  educational  improvement. 

The  rapid  industrialization  and  ur- 
banization of  hitherto  backward  coun- 
tries adds  to  the  necessity  of  educating 
their  citizenry.  They  find  their  educa- 
tional systems,  which  lag  from  50  to  80 
years  behind  those  of  the  more  developed 
countries,  suddenly  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  modem  living.  All  of  these 
countries  have  serious  deficiencies  in 
their  educational  systems,  deficiencies 
which  pose  critical  problems  for  the 
future. 

Moreover,  leadership  needs  in  these 
areas  will  require  a  broader  educational 
base.  If  the  educational  system  of  a 
country  is  inadequate  to  train  its  lead- 
ers, the  country  must  do  without  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  leadership  es- 
sential to  its  progress,  or  depend  upon 
institutions  in  other  countries  to  provide 
such  training.  This  situation  not  only 
handicaps  the  naticHi  in  meeting  its 
leadership  requirements,  but  also  pre- 
vents the  mass  of  people  from  partici- 
pating intelligently  and  constructively 
in  the  democratic  process. 

As  the  needs  may  vary  from  country 
to  country,  every  effort  is  made  to  adai>t 
our  assistance  to  the  local  exigencies. 
In  some  instances  the  reorganization 
of  some  phase  or  phases  of  the  national 
education  system  is  necessary.  In 
others,  introduction  of  a  whole  new 
phase  such  as  trade  or  industrial  educa- 
tion where  none  previously  existed  is 
urgently  required.  All  too  often  teacher 
preparation  is  inadequate ;  in  some  coun- 
tries the  average  elementary  school 
teacher  in  rural  areas  has  had  no  more 
than  4  to  6  years  of  elementary  school- 
ing. Insti*uction  in  the  classroom  is 
usually  by  rote  memorization,  without 
the  use  of  instructional  materials  on  any 
satisfactory  scale. 

Our  technical  cooperation  programs 
recognize  these  diverse  needs,  and  seek  to 
work  out  a  plan  whereby  those  needs 
can  best  be  achieved  with  the  available 
resources.  Underlying  all  ICA  educa- 
tion programs  is  the  thesis  that  training 
and  demonstration  are  uppermost  in  the 
thinking  and  planning  of  United  States 
technicians  serving  abroad.  While  pro- 
grams run  the  gamut  of  educational 
problems  in  developing  countries,  the 
foremost  project  efforts  are  in  teacher 
education  —  vocational,  agricultural, 
trade  and  Industrial,  home  economics - 
and  leadership  training.  Rapidly  rising 
in  importance  is  the  area  of  English 
language  training,  which  becomes  in- 
creasingly significant  as  broader  avenues 
of  knowledge  and  information  are  made 
available. 

Much  of  the  training  provided  under 
our  technical  assistance  programs  is  the 
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responsibility  of  American  colleges  and 
universities.  This  development  is  em- 
pliasized  by  the  fact  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  ICA's  present  college  con- 
tracts with  American  universities  are  in 
the  field  of  education.  Participants  in 
the  program  may  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  training  and  observa- 
tion purposes,  many  of  whom  will  have 
major  responsibilities  for  carrying  on 
some  part  of  the  program  on  their  re- 
turn. The  ICA  programs  are  carefully 
coordinated  with  the  International  Edu- 
cation Exchange  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  cultural  ex- 
change programs  of  USIA. 

The  teacher  education  program  has 
already  recorded  some  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  various  areas  of  the 
world,  a  few  of  which  I  shall  mention 
at  this  point. 

Jordan,  for  instance,  had  no  teacher 
education  facilities  prior  to  the  incep- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in 
1952.  Today  she  has  four  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  and  teacher  training 
classes  in  two  other  schools  offering  in- 
struction to  over  400  full-time  students. 
Inservice  education  classes  train  yearly 
about  400  additional  teachers  who  have 
had  no  prior  professional  teacher  train- 
ing, and  a  summer-school  program  for 
teachers  has  grown  from  a  10-day  ses- 
sion catering  to  200  teachers  to  a  full 
6  weeks'  session  for  500  teachers.  Jor- 
dan is  even  now  expanding  her  physical 
facilities  to  permit  increased  enrollment 
and  in  addition  has  admitted  day  stu- 
dents for  the  first  time. 

In  Iran,  the  ICA  education  program 
has  expanded  rapidly  and  soundly.  In 
1952.  only  17.000  teachers  were  avail- 
able to  cope  with  a  school  population  of 
about  5  million.  Today  over  40.000 
teachers  are  serving  the  country  and 
over  70  percent  of  these  have  received 
summer  school  training  through  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  ICA. 

The  National  Teachers  College  in 
Teheran,  the  only  teacher  training  insti- 
tution of  college  rank,  has  been  upgraded 
in  curricular  offerings  and  staff.  Dem- 
onstration or  laboratory  school  facilities 
for  the  22  normal  schools  in  the  10  prov- 
inces of  Iran  have  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  the  Iranian  Government  and 
through  this  medium  newer  educational 
practices  are  taught. 

Nigeria  is  receiving  assistance  in 
teacher  education  from  ICA  through  the 
provisions  of  a  contract  with  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Ten  staff  members  are  engaged 
In  training  the  instructors  of  elementary 
teacher  training  colleges.  This  project, 
serving  about  100  college  instructors,  is 
assisting  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
upgrade  its  instruction,  develop  new  ma- 
terials, train  commercial  teachers,  and 
Improve  the  general  teaching  environ- 
ment. Thirteen  weeks  are  spent  at  a 
center  of  instruction  and  then  the  Ohio 
University  team  goes  out  to  the  colleges 
for  the  next  13  weeks  where  they  work 
closely  with  the  instructors  in  their  class- 
rooms. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
education  program  achievements  in  the 
Asia  and  Par  East  area  is  found  in  the 
results  of  the  regional  teacher  training 
program  involving  Thailand  and  Laos. 


By  this  program  teacher  training  facili- 
ties in  Thailand  are  made  available  to 
trainees  from  Laos  which  has  completely 
inadequate  facilities  for  training  teach- 
ers. During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
30  Laotian  teachers  were  trained  in  Thai 
facilities.  During  the  current  year.  83 
Laotian  prospective  teachers  are  in  ti'ain- 
ing  in  Thailand. 

In  reviewing  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Laotian 
and  Thai  Ministry  of  Education  officials 
were  so  pleased  with  the  program  that 
they  commenced  discussion  of  possibili- 
ties of  a  cultural  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  to  cover  all  aspects  of  educa- 
tional exchanges.  Prior  to  this  project, 
organized  with  ICA  assistance,  no  coop- 
erative activity  between  the  two  min- 
istries had  ever  been  carried  out.  Not 
only  is  an  impact  being  made  on  the 
critical  teacher  shortage  in  the  region, 
but  a  definite  contribution  toward  im- 
proved intercountry  relationships  has 
been  made  by  the  project. 

The  southeast  Asian  regional  English 
project  is  another  well-received  activity 
in  this  area.  It  is  working  toward  the 
development  of  English  as  a  common 
bond  of  technical  and  high-level  com- 
munication in  the  region. 

Teacher  training  schools  have  been 
built  and  are  being  operated  with  ICA 
assistance  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  where 
only  highly  academic  French  ecoles 
normales  existed  previously  with  grad- 
uating classes  of  10  to  12  students  per 
year.  The  new  institutions  will  gradu- 
ate 100  teachers  each  year. 

Large-scale  technical  education  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand.  Pakistan,  and  India 
to  help  these  countries  meet  critical 
manpower  shortages. 

Hundreds  of  Asian  educators  have 
been  trained  in  the  United  States  for 
technical  and  professional  responsibili- 
ties in  their  home  countries  through 
ICA's  participant  training  programs. 

Vocational  industrial  education  as- 
sumes major  importance  for  countries 
which  are  moving  suddenly  and  rapidly 
into  the  industrial  age  and  this  is  true 
of  all  the  less  developed  lands  in  some 
degree  or  other.  The  problem  must  be 
attacked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depend- 
ing on  the  stage  of  industrialization  al- 
ready reached  and  resources  and  needs 
of  the  country.  A  striking  example  of 
the  diverse  approaches  required  is  fur- 
nished by  two  neighboring  countries  in 
Latin  America,  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Brazil  is  already  developing  rapidly 
in  industry,  but  found  her  system  of 
training  skilled  workers  inadequate  for 
her  needs.  Under  the  technical  coop- 
eration program,  improved  curricula 
and  teaching  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Brazils  23  federal  industrial 
training  schools  and  many  of  the  ap- 
prentice training  and  state  industrial 
schools.  About  2,000  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors have  been  trained  in  Brazil, 
and  some  200  in  the  United  States. 
Textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials 
have  been  prepared,  produced  and  dis- 
tributed. One  of  three  important 
regional  trade  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  voca- 
tional schools  has  been  established  at 


Curitiba  and  is  in  full  operation.  The 
others  are  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia  and  Lima, 
Peru :  a  fourth  will  soon  be  in  operation 
in  Guatemala.  In  cooperation  with 
Brazilian  industrialists,  a  widespread 
and  well-supported  system  of  train- 
Ing-within-industry  course  has  been 
established  and  is  in  operation  directly 
in  the  industrial  plants,  and  under  it, 
over  300,000  foremen  and  supervisors 
have  already  been  trained. 

By  contrast.  Paraguay  had  no  school 
for  trade  and  industrial  training,  and  no 
technicians  sufficiently  trained  in  their 
own  crafts  or  in  education  to  provide  an 
administrative  or  teaching  staff  for  one. 
Here,  even  after  a  school  was  built,  un- 
der American  supervision,  all  courses 
were  taught  at  first  by  American  tech- 
nicians, and  an  American  with  a  Para- 
guayan associate  administered  the 
school.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  however, 
Paraguayans  were  trained  to  take  over. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  school  was 
being  completely  staffed  and  admin- 
istered  by  Paraguayans,  and  in  addition 
to  the  training  of  technicians  in  the 
school,  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
provide  for  a  steady  fiow  of  trained  in- 
dustrial teachers.  The  Paraguayan 
Union  of  Industrialists  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  school,  and 
took  it  under  their  protection  and  partial 
support.  Largely  through  the  Union 
of  Industrialists,  graduates  of  the  school 
can  confidently  expect  immediate  em- 
ployment. The  ninth  graduating  class, 
this  year,  should  bring  the  number  of 
graduates  thus  far  substantially  over 
three  hundred.  Branch  schools  have 
been  established,  or  are  in  process,  in 
four  other  centers  throughout  the  Re- 
public. Here  is  an  example  of  an  entire 
vocational  education  system  for  a  coun- 
try being  created  under  the  program, 
and  now  operating  on  its  own  steam, 
with  American  help  reduced  from  full 
operation  to  advisory  services. 

The  great  economic  paradox  of  Bolivia 
Is  that  it  has  immense  resources  in  min- 
erals, lands  and  forests  but  a  r>opulation 
that  is  largely  unproductive.  Indians 
make  up  over  60  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  they  are  over  80 
percent  ilhterate,  with  all  that  this  im- 
plies in  the  way  of  being  unprepared  to 
create  wealth  and  contribute  to  a  mod- 
em economy.  Bolivia  needs  more  and 
better  agriculture  and  a  variety  of  small 
industries,  but  first  of  all  her  people 
must  become  literate  and  acquire  the 
skills  needed  to  become  producers.  Since 
the  population  is  largely  rural,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  rural  schools. 

The  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration is  assisting  the  Bolivians  in  the 
development  of  a  school  program  which 
will  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  rural 
population  and  make  the  schools  more 
influential  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  To 
reduce  iUiteracy  is  only  the  beginning. 
U.S.  technicians,  working  with  their  Bo- 
livian counterparts,  are  training  teach- 
ers— both  preservice  and  inservice — in 
more  modem  teaching  methods,  intro- 
ducing a  more  functional  curriculum, 
and  developing  more  effective  teaching 
materials.  And  the  schools  are  reachmg 
the  adults,  too,  teaching  them  to  speak 
Spanish  as  well  as  their  Indian  language. 


to  read  and  write,  how  to  make  simple 
home  and  farm  Improvements,  and  in- 
troducing them  to  the  basic  principles  of 
better  agriculture  practices  and  health 
habits.  It  is  estimated  that  some  60,000 
rural  people  are  constantly  benefiting 
from  the  ICA  rural  education  program 
in  Bolivia. 

The  Bolivians  are  proud  of  their  new 
rural  school  program  and  they  appre- 
ciate the  part  that  ICA  has  played  in 
bringing  it  about.  An  eloquent  and  un- 
expected note  for  the  ears  of  U.S.  tech- 
nicians was  struck  by  a  village  priest 
who  celebrated  a  field  mass  at  one  of 
the  riu'al  normal  schools  during  the 
"Day  of  the  Indian."  He  told  his  audi- 
ence that  many  people  are  carried  away 
by  the  idea  of  communism,  thinking  that 
it  would  give  them  everything  they 
wanted.  "But  what,"  he  asked  them, 
"has  Russia  ever  done  for  us?  Not  one 
cnmib  of  bread  have  we  got  from  Russia. 
But  from  the  United  States  we  get  not 
only  material  bread  but  also  spiritual 
bread  and  Intellectual  bread." 

This  incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  illustrates 
the  profound  impact  of  our  education 
assistance  program  to  the  developing 
countries.  While  this  activity  comprises 
only  a  part  of  our  technical  cooperation 
program,  it  is  invaluable  in  terms  of  the 
friendship  and  goodwill  created. 


Ealof y  DcliTered  bj  Hob.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  PeMtylvania,  at  Memorial  Service 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  eulogy 
delivered  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Plood,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  at  a  memorial  service 
honoring  Walter  Harrison  Hitchler,  in 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Saturday.  May  2,  1959: 

We  have  come  together  thia  afternoon  to 
pay  our  heart's  tribute  of  respect  to  Harry 
Hitchler.  Here,  truly,  was  a  gentleman;  and 
here.  too.  was  a  distinguished  citizen,  a 
valiant  soldier,  a  wise  administrator,  a  re- 
nowned educator,  and  a  great  scholar  who 
wove  many  threads  into  that  endless  fabric 
we  call  the  law,  and  added  fundamentally  to 
man's  imderstandlng  of  the  problem  of  living 
with  his  fellow  men. 

Walter  Harrison  Hitchler,  whose  passing 
has  been  so  widely  mourned  In  legal  circles 
not  only  in  the  Commonwealth  but  through- 
out the  Nation  as  well,  has  crossed  the  bar 
and  has  seen  his  Pilot  face  to  face.  He 
stands  before  the  great  Dean  on  High,  his 
dignified  bearing  proclaiming  the  Patriot 
dedicated  to  his  country's  cause  and  the 
scholar  and  adnUnlstrator  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  high  standards  of  legal  educa- 
Uon  with  which  the  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  came  to  be  known  under  his  able  direc- 
tion. 

No  words  of  eulogy,  I  feel  sure,  can  enhance 
the  great  record  of  the  career  of  Walter  Har- 
rison Hitchler,  our  Ute  beloved  frlencl, 
teacher,  and  dean.    His  own  deeds  of  a  life- 


time In  themselves  have  buUt  a  memorial 
which  will  be  long  lasting. 

There  is  even  a  question  In  my  mind 
whether,  with  characteristic  modesty  and  re- 
•erve,  he  would  have  improved  a  formal  cere- 
mony such  as  today's  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  bis  memory. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who 
played  such  a  vital  role  in  the  history  of 
Dickinson  School  of  Law  over  a  span  of  years 
covering  a  half  century  and  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  service. 

Service  to  the  law.  which  he  loved. 

Service  to  this  school. 

Service  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Service  to  the  Nation  as  a  soldier  In  World 
War  I  and  In  clvU  capacities. 

Service  to  the  oonununlty  of  Carlisle  ana 
to  numerous  causes  in  Its  welfare. 

And,  above  all,  service  to  Ood  and  his 
fellow  man. 

His  charities  were  like  the  man  himself, 
quiet,  unassuming,  without  affectation. 
There  are  many  today  who  do  not  know 
that  scholarship  funds  that  helped  put  them 
through  their  law  courses  came  from  the 
dean's  own  pocket. 

Dr.  Hitchler  possessed  in  abundance  that 
tmusual  combination  of  legal  knowledge  and 
the  facility  to  Impart  it  to  others  which 
makes  a  teacher  great. 

Anatole  Prance  has  written  that  "the 
whole  art  of  teaching  Is  only  the  art  of 
awakening  the  natural  curiosity  of  young 
minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  It  after- 
ward." 

Dean  Hitchler  stirred  that  curiosity  in 
young  nUnds.  and  he  not  only  satisfied  it 
but.  even  more,  he  developed  In  his  students 
that  earnest  and  entire  devotion  which  the 
law,  as  "a  Jealous  mistress,"  demands. 

And  he  Imparted  not  merely  a  knowledge 
of  specific  codes  and  statutes  but  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  law.  and  the  lore  and 
traditions  of  the  profession. 

Today  the  seeds  which  he  planted  over 
the  years  In  these  halls  are  bearing  fruit  in 
courts  all  over  this  land — both  on  the  bench, 
before  the  bar — in  legislative  halls  of  State 
and  Nation. 

It  was  a  rare  gift  he  possessed  and  he 
shared  It  with  others.  He  gave  of  himself, 
to  this  Institution  and  to  his  students  who 
Imbibed  of  his  knowledge. 

His  career  at  our  law  school  covered  a  span 
of  half  a  century.  Yet  his  devotion  to  the 
school  and  to  his  students  never  flagged.  As 
a  great  legal  scholar,  his  presence  added  stat- 
ure to  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law.  As  an 
humble  man,  however,  he  always  sought  to 
give  without  thought  of  reward.  Thus  his 
colleagues  remember  him  as  a  quiet,  but  in- 
spiring man,  who  set  high  standards  for  them 
by  his  amazing  fund  of  knowledge,  his  ability 
to  transmit  it,  and  his  exemplary  behavior 
In  all  situations.  His  students  remember  him 
as  a  brilliant,  but  demanding  preceptor,  who 
encouraged  them  to  levels  of  academic  en- 
deavor, and  reward,  that  they  had  never  be- 
fore attained.  How  weU  they  could  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  Cicero  when  he  wrote: 
"Not  only  Is  there  an  art  in  knowing  a  thing, 
but  also  a  certain  art  in  teaching  it."  The 
dean  had  that  art. 

All  admired  and  respected  him,  and  all 
developed  a  warm  affection  for  him,  as  a  man 
who  served  unceasingly  the  causes  to  which 
be  was  dedicated. 

I  tlilnk  these  verses  from  a  poem  by  Ste- 
phen Vincent  Ben^t  might  also  apply  to 
Dean  Hitchler: 

"Thomas  Jefferson, 
What  do  you  say. 
Under  the  gravestone 
Hidden  away? 

"I  was  a  giver. 
I  was  a  moulder, 
I  was  a  builder 
With  a  strong  shoulder. 


-1  liked  all  learning 
And  wished  to  share  it 
Abroad  like  the  pollen 
Por  all  who  merit." 

In  the  years  he  was  among  us  here  he  was 
indeed  a  giver,  moulder,  and  builder. 

with  all  his  great  public  responsibilities, 
he  never  hesitated  to  extend  his  efforts  down 
to  the  oonununlty  level.  The  people  of  Car- 
lisle remember  him  as  a  tireless  worker  in 
local  Red  Cross  drives.  In  establishing  USO 
facilities,  and  in  other  community  projects. 
His  expenditures  of  time  and  effort  were  un- 
questionably enormous. 

Nor  were  his  interests  limited  to  the  class- 
room and  to  public  service.  This  many- 
sided  man  loved  athletics,  and  was  a  formid- 
able opponent  on  the  tennis  court,  ae  well 
as  a  respected  instructor  of  tennis  for  the 
college  teams.  He  was  an  unofficial  adviser 
in  basketball,  and  rarely  missed  a  football 
game.  As  a  great  master  In  the  claseroom,  he 
often  appeared  swinging  a  basebaU  bat, 
which  he  vised  to  illustrate  points  his  stu- 
dents were  never  to  forget.  It  was  with 
nostalgia  that  I  learned  recently  that  there 
are  stUl  some  of  these  old  basebaU  bats  in 
his  office. 

Modest  as  he  was.  Dean  Hitchler  coiUd  not 
escape  commendation  for  his  many  extra- 
ordinary efforts.  His  writings  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law,  articles  that  often  appeared  In 
the  law  review,  were  recognized  as  products 
of  an  authority  In  the  field.  HappUy,  his 
own  beloved  Dickinson  CoUege  was  one  of 
the  first  to  bestow  honors  on  the  man,  by 
awarding  him  a  doctor  of  civU  laws  in  1932. 
But  other  schools  also  recognized  his  merit. 
In  1939  he  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  laws  from 
St.  Francis  Xavler  College  of  Loretto.  Muh- 
lenburg  College  in  Allentown  and  Albright 
College  In  Reading  also  presented  him  with 
honorary  degrees. 

I  t^lnk  one  of  the  tributes  that  pleased 
him  most,  however,  and  this  Is  because  he 
was  so  firmly  devoted  to  his  own  law 
school,  was  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
triistees  to  name  one  of  the  dormitory  wings 
in  his  honor,  mtchler  Hall  will  long  re- 
main as  testimony  of  the  respect  and 
warmth  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
those  most  Intimately  associated  with  him. 
As  a  friend  and  dedicated  servant  of  the 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  he  would  want  no 
more. 

Through  an  act  of  his  great  generosity, 
the  school  of  law  wUl  continue  to  see  the 
proof  of  his  dedication  to  his  students,  the 
school,  and  the  law.  I  am  sure  you  aU  know 
that  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law. 
Students  who  are  in  need  will  thus  continue 
to  feel  the  munificence  of  this  man,  who 
even  after  his  death  will  be  responsible  for 
paying  the  tuition  of  worthy  scholars. 
Truly,  the  generous  infiuence  of  Dean  Hitch- 
ler wUl  continue  to  be  felt  by  all  who  have 
or  will  be  connected  with  the  school. 

I  think  It  not  too  bold  a  statement  to  caU 
him  a  great  man.  He,  more  than  nkoet,  em- 
bodied the  qualities  of  greatness  we  cherish 
most  because  of  their  rarity.  I  think  of  the 
words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who  said: 
"Greatness  Is  a  spiritual  condition  worthy 
to  excite  love.  Interest,  and  admiration;  and 
the  outward  proof  of  possessing  greatness  Is, 
that  we  excite  love,  interest,  and  admira- 
tion." 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Dean  Hitchler  saw 
this  proof  of  his  greatness.  Who  among  us 
can  remember  him  without  love,  interest, 
and  admiration? 

Dean  Hitchler  was  a  native  of  Pljrmouth  in 
beautiful  Wyoming  Valley — that  seedbed 
which  has  produced  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing lawyers.  Jurists,  and  educators  In 
the  entire  vibrant  history  of  our  Common- 
wealth. He  was  proud  of  his  native  heath 
and  despite  his  long  residence  outside  the 
valley,   he   was   well   known   there,   having 
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•pent  many  summers  at  hlB  cottage  In  Har- 
Tey"!  Lake.  It  U  fitting  that  he  rests  where 
he  was  bora.  But  a  proper  share  of  his 
spirit  will  surely  stay  here  at  Dickinson, 
where  so  much  of  his  work  was  done,  and 
where  his  Influence  was  so  great. 

It  was  nearly  53  years  ago  that  Harry 
Hltchler  came  to  Carlisle  to  teach  at  the 
Dickinson  School  of  Law.  He  had  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  In  1905  and 
thereafter  spent  a  short  time  at  the  begin- 
nings of  a  private  law  practice.  But  his 
abilities  and  natural  Inclinations  led  him  to 
a  career  In  law  teaching.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  law  school  faculty  for  48  years,  half 
of  which  period  he  served  as  dean.  It  was 
In  June  of  1954  that  he  retired,  of  his  own 
choice.  Tet  even  In  retirement  he  con- 
tinued his  active  work,  and  served  as  ad- 
viser to  students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
at  the  law  school,  who  had  not  yet  come  to 
think  of  him  as  retired. 

Dr.  Hltchler  was  a  great  lawyer  and  law 
teacher.  For  a  number  of  years  he  taught 
courses  in  equity  and  carriers.  But  like 
most  of  his  former  students,  I  remember 
him  best  as  a  teacher  In  criminal  law,  a 
highly  technical  subject  to  which  he  had 
made  extensive  and  Important  written  con- 
tributions. He  was  the  author  of  "Hltchler 
on  Criminal  Law."  and  there  Is  nothing  In 
Pennsylvania  legal  writing  that  exceeds  this 
opus  In  quality.  His  countless  law  review 
articles  were  distinguished  by  their  pene- 
trating legal  analysis,  cogent  reasoning,  and 
clarity  of  expression.  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  Tr.  Hltchler's  teaching  brought 
enlightenment  to  three  generations  of  stu- 
dents, and  stimulated  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  and 
Judges  in  Pennsylvania.  Dean  Hltchler  loved 
the  law,  and  he  was  superb  In  analyzing 
and  explaining  it.  The  depth  of  his  knowl- 
edge, his  vigorous  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  his  command  of  clear  and  graceful  Eng- 
lish, spoken  as  well  as  written,  made  him 
a  great  teacher,  respected  and  admired  by 
thousands  of  students  now  practicing 
throiighout  the  Eastern  United  States. 

But  he  also  entered  another  and  perhaps 
larger  and  more  Important  area,  that  of 
public  service.  Four  Pennsylvania  Gover- 
nors, W.  C.  Sproul,  George  Earl,  Arthxir  H. 
James,  his  boyhood  friend,  and  John  S.  Fine, 
all  turned  to  Dean  Hltchler  to  carry  out 
commissions  In  this  field. 

He  was  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Statute 
Laws,  1919-23,  and  was  named  In  1937  one 
of  the  eight  men  to  study  changes  In  the 
Commonwealth  criminal  procedure.  In  1948. 
he  was  made  a  member  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  aid  a  legislative  group  studying 
modernization  of  the  penal  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  April  1939  Dean  Hltchler  was  named 
by  Governor  James  to  a  post  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Liquor  Control  Board. 
Shortly  after  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  board,  he  was  designated  as  Its  chair- 
man. Dr.  Hltchler  held  the  post,  which  he 
described  as  "the  toughest  Job  I  ever  held," 
until  May  1940  when  he  resigned  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  position  as  dean  of  the  law 
school. 

Though  primarily  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
Dean  Hltchler  was  above  all  a  patriotic 
American,  and  in  both  World  Wars  he  served 
his  country  with  dlstinction, 

In  1917  he  answered  his  country's  call  to 
the  colors  and  was  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Infantry.  Later  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps  and  subsequently 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Allen  Enemy  Hearing  Board  for  the  mid- 
dle district  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  spoken  of  Harry  Hltchler  as  a 
scholar,  administrator,  and  public  servant. 
But  he  was  also  a  man,  a  friend.  He 
possessed  qualities  which,  at  first  sight, 
appear  contradictory,  but  In  his  life  com- 


plimented one  another  to  form  his  character 
of  rare  unlqueneas.  He  waa  q>lrltual,  but 
never  sanctimonious.  He  was  high-minded 
yet  always  human.  Ha  was  distinguished  In 
the  affairs  of  men,  but  essentially  modest 
and  humble.  His  sense  of  humor  was  keen, 
but  he  was  never  flamboyant. 

Whether  In  war  or  peace.  Dean  Hltchler 
believed  in  discipline,  but  even  more  Im- 
portant, he  believed  in  and  he  practiced  self 
discipline.  He  never  demanded  of  another 
what  he  would  not  glady  do  himself. 

He  was  a  gentleman  to  the  core,  a  man  of 
impeccable  Integrity  to  whom  honor  was 
never  merely  a  word,  but  life  Itself.  He  was  a 
great  and  wonderful  human  being. 

God's  greatest  gift  vouchsafed  to  man  Is  a 
full  and  rich  and  productive  and  useful  life. 
Harry  Hltchler.  through  his  talent,  his  energy 
and  his  character  has  left  his  blessing  on  us 
and  on  all  his  fellow  men.  We  shall  think  of 
him  as  not  having  died,  but  as  having  lived — 
usefully,  vibrantly  and  blessedly. 

And  for  that  life,  though  our  hearts  are 
saddened  through  its  translation  into  the 
eternal  realm,  all  of  us  are  profoundly 
grateful. 

"I  can  not  say,  and  I  will  not  say. 
That  he  is  dead;  he  Is  Just  away. 
With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
He   has   wandered    into   an   unknown   land. 
And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
Its  needs  must  be.  for  he  lingers  there. 
And  you.  O  you,  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old  time  steps  and  the  glad  return. 
Think  of  him  as  faring  on  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  there  and  the  love  of  here. 
Mild  and  gentle  as  he  was  brave. 
When  the  sweetest  love  of  his  life  he  gave 
To  simpler  things,  where  the  violet  grew 
Kindly  as  the  eyes  they  were  likened  to. 
Think  of  him  as  still  the  same.  I  say. 
He  Is  not  dead:  he  is  Just  away." 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
speech  I  made  last  evening  before  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Association  and  their 
guests  at  an  annual  banquet  held  at  the 
Boiling  Field  Officers'  Club  in  Washing- 
ton.  The  address  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlng\ilshed  guests.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasxure  to  be  with  you  to- 
night and  I  feel  signally  honored  at  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you. 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  Interest  In 
Reserve  matters  goes  back  many  years.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  I  have 
witnessed  the  slow  but  nonetheless  Inevita- 
ble recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  Im- 
portant role  played  by  our  Reserve  Forces 
in  the  total  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  and  for  a  few 
years  thereafter,  our  legislators  looked  upon 
our  various  reserve  organizations  as  quasl- 
mllltary  groups  whose  primary  role  was  to 
insure  the  availability  of  a  trained  militia 
in  event  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

This  concept,  in  its  simplest  form,  there- 
fore meant  that  the  Congress,  and  Indeed 
most  of  our  citizenry,  did  not  contemplate 
any  significant  use  of  Reserve  personnel  on 
active  duty  except  during  periods  of  armed 
hostilities. 


Unfortunately,  International  events  which 
have  transpired  since  World  War  II  have 
demonstrated  that  this  concept  Is  indeed 
faliacioiis. 

After  World  War  n  our  Nation  attempted 
to  return  to  its  traditional  military  posture, 
that  Is.  a  small  active  duty  force  composed, 
for  practical  purposes,  solely  of  Regular  per- 
sonnel and  a  large  Inactive  Reserve  organi- 
zation. However,  we  soon  discovered,  to 
our  dismay,  that  because  of  the  precarlovu 
International  situation  we  were  forced  to 
augment  the  size  of  our  active  duty  forces  in 
a  manner  commensurate  with  the  degree  of 
international  tension  Jiat  existed.  The  re- 
sult, of  course,  is  tha  today  our  active  duty 
forces  are  composeu  of  large  numbers  of 
both  Regular  and  Reserve  .personnel. 

We  have  approximately  a^  mllUon  men 
on  acUve  duty  with  the  defense  establish- 
ment today.  In  order  to  maintain  necessary 
fiexiblllty  In  our  personnel  strengths,  a  sig- 
nificantly large  percentage  of  this  number 
Is  necessarily  Reserve  personnel,  ^m-  ex- 
ample, at  the  present  time  over  180.000  of 
the  322,000  officers  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  are  Reserve  personnel. 

I  have  niade  these  points  simply  to  set 
the  stage  for  my  next  observation.  Because 
of  the  traditional  concept,  which  had  be- 
come accepted  by  our  legislators,  that  our 
active  duty  forces  will.  In  peacetime,  be 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Regular  per- 
sonnel, our  personnel  legislation  has  failed 
to  contemplate  any  career  status  for  Re- 
serve personnel  on  active  duty. 

Thus,  although  we  have  maintained  slnoe 
World  War  II  large  numbers  of  Reserve  per- 
sonnel on  continuous  active  duty,  we  have 
given  scant  recognition  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  element  of  career  security 
to  such  individuals.  True,  our  personnel 
legislation  developed  since  World  War  n  In- 
cludes statutory  authorlzaUon  for  the  re- 
tirement of  Reserve  personnel  who  complete 
20  years  of  active  duty,  but  no  significant  or 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
statutes  to  provide  for  the  interim  period  of 
active  duty  during  which  our  Reserve  mem- 
bers may,  for  one  reason  or  another,  be  in- 
voluntarily released  from  active  duty. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  on 
March  20,  1050.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recognizing  this  problem,  passed  legis- 
lation which  for  the  first  time  provided 
equitably  for  Reserve  personnel  on  extended 
active  duty  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  win  be  permitted  a  full  or  limited  mili- 
tary career.  This  legislation  which  Is  en- 
titled "The  Reserve  Officers'  Incentive  Act 
Of  1959"  was  originally  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  subcommittee's  actions  were  subse- 
quently unanimously  approved  by  the  fuU 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  this  legislation 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  explain  what  this  leg- 
islation will  do. 

HJt.  6182,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Incentive 
Act  of  1050,  has  a  twofold  objective:  First, 
to  raise  the  critically  low  rate  of  retention 
of  Reserve  ofllcers  beyond  their  obligated 
tours  of  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and,  second,  to  provide  for  more  equitable 
treatment  of  those  Reserve  officers  who  sup- 
plement the  Regular  corps  but  who  may  not 
be  continued  on  active  service  long  enough 
to  qualify  for  retirement.  Stated  simply, 
these  objectives  will  be  realized  by  providing 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  re- 
adjustment pay  made  available  to  Reserve 
ofllcers  Involuntarily  released  to  Inactive 
duty. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Incentive  Act  of  1060 
has  five  main  features  as  follows: 

First,  it  makes  contracts  nuindatory  rather 
than  permissive  for  Reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  after  the  first  3  years  of  commissioned 
servloe,  but  eliminates  the  present  one-half 
of  1  month's  pay  for  these  first  2  years. 
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Second,  if  be  completes  a  contract,  a  Re- 
serve oflicer  would  receive  3  months'  basic 
pay  for  each  year  served  \inder  that  contract, 
whether  he  Is  released  involuntarily  or  not. 
Under  present  law  he  receives  one-half  of 
1  month's  basic  pay  for  each  year  served,  but 
receives  nothing  If  he  leaves  the  service  at 
his  own  request. 

Third,  if  the  Reserve  officer,  while  render- 
ing satisfactory  service,  is  Involuntarily  re- 
leased during  the  term  of  the  contract,  he 
would,  under  this  proposal,  be  paid  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  that  he  has 
served  under  contract  In  addition,  he 
would  receive  1  month's  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  each  year  of  the  uncompleted  con- 
tract. Under  the  present  law,  if  he  is  Invol- 
untarily released  during  the  term  of  a  con- 
tract, he  can  receive  only  one-half  of  l 
month's  t>asic  pay  for  each  year  served,  or 
1  month's  bcMlc  pay  and  allowances  for  each 
year  of  the  uncompleted  contract,  but  not 
both. 

Fourth,  as  a  transitional  measure  for 
those  presently  on  duty  who  would  be  eli- 
gible for  a  contract  under  this  proposal  and 
who  may  be  separated  Involuntarily,  the 
bill  aould  provide  more  equKable  treatment 
for  those  who  have  served  on  active  duty 
lor  ntore  than  10  years  by  increasing  the 
present  rate  from  one-half  of  1  month's 
basic  pay  per  year  to  2  months'  basic  pay 
per  year  l>eyond  the  IQ-year  mark. 

PU:h.  finally,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide that  If  a  Reserve  officer  has  rendered 
satisfactory  active  commlEsioned  service  for 
a  period  of  14  years,  he  will  either  be  given 
a  Regular  commission,  be  released  from 
active  duty  with  appropriate  readjustment 
pay,  or  given  a  contract  that  will  carry  him 
to  retirement  eligibility.  Such  a  Reserve 
officer  who  has  served  12  years  under  con- 
tract would,  if  released,  receive  the  equiva- 
lent cf  2  years'  basic  pay  as  would  a  Regular 
officer  with  14  years  of  service  If  involun- 
tarily released. 

I  hiive  only  brlefiy  outlined  the  major  por- 
tions of  the  act.  but,  as  you  can  see.  it  pro- 
vides statutory  recognition  for  the  Reserve 
officer  who  Is  released  Involuntarily  to  in- 
active duty  prior  to  retirement  In  approxi- 
mately the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by 
statute  for  the  Regular  officer  similarly 
situated.  Therefore,  the  Importance  of  this 
significant  change  in  the  history  of  Reserve 
legislation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  provides 
a  "miigna  carta"  or  "bill  of  rlghte  "  for  Re- 
serve personnel  on  extended  active  duty  and 
assures  them  that  In  event  they  elect  to 
continue  to  serve  their  country,  come  what 
may,  their  unselfish  contribution  to  the 
national  defense  will  be  appropriately  recog- 
nized 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
soon  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  for  debate  a  housing  bill  for 
passage  or  rejection,  the  terms  of  which 
are  in  many  respects  extremely  techni- 
cal and  involve  the  expenditure  of  great 
sums  of  money  and  the  pledging  of  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  such  prc^x>rti(HU  as  to  demand  o(  all 
of  us  our  closest  scrutiny. 


While  I  respect  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  handled 
the  bill  Just  voted  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  am  not  in  accord  with  certain 
of  its  provisions  which  involve  expendi- 
tures totally  out  of  line  with  our  ability 
to  meet  their  cost. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  administration  proposal,  tailored  to 
fit  the  current  budget,  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $2,100  million  over  an  ex- 
acted 4-year  period. 

The  bill  just  voted  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  would  substantially  cwnmit 
the  American  taxpayers  to  more  than 
$5V2  billion  over  a  3-year  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  specific 
provision  in  this  proposed  legislation 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  all  of  us  which 
I  feel  important  enough  to  discuss  at 
this  time. 

I  direct  my  remarks  to  those  phases  of 
it  which  deal  with  an  area  that  is  in 
essence  deceitful  because  it  does  not 
directly  reflect  itself  as  it  honestly  should 
upon  our  national  debt  nor  the  effect 
it  will  have  upon  the  taxpayer's  pocket- 
tx)ok. 

It  encourages  extravagant  waste  and 
expenditures  which  certainly  are  hidden 
from  view  of  the  average  citizen. 

I  refer  to  sections  on  military  housing 
and  to  the  general  program  in  this  vitally 
imjwrtant  area  of  housing.  In  doing  so 
I  am  mindful  that  both  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  that  Committee  in 
the  other  body,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  concerned  themselves 
with  this  legislation  and  I  know,  in  good 
conscience,  worked  their  will  upon  it. 

The  program  of  which  I  complain  is 
known  sis  Capehart  housing. 

Technically,  under  this  program  the 
military  determines  what  housing  is  re- 
quired for  the  several  establishments  or 
bases  across  the  Nation,  and  certifies 
the  existence  of  a  continuing  need  for 
this  housing,  designed  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
plans  and  specifications,  when  com- 
pleted, are  distributed  to  construction 
firms  generally  for  bidding. 

At  this  point,  it  is  my  belief  that  com- 
mon sense  is  abandoned.  Instead  of 
treating  the  contract  as  a  regular  mili- 
tary construction  contract,  subterfuge 
is  employed,  whether  by  design  or  other- 
wise, the  overwhelming  effect  of  this 
scheme  upon  our  national  debt  and  the 
waste  that  follows  the  departure  from 
usual  military  construction  procedures. 

At  any  rate,  under  the  Capehart 
housing  program  the  successful  bidder 
at  this  stage  forms  a  private  corporation 
or  corF>orations  and  is  compelled  to  ob- 
tain from  private  sources  the  financing 
required  to  erect  the  housing  certified  as 
necessary  for  our  national  defense.  The 
mortgage  or  security  transaction  is  then 
entered  into  by  the  successful  bidder  and 
the  ultimate  lender,  it  being  provided 
that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  shall  be 
Insured  by  the  Commisisoner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  ignoring 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the  real 
debtor  in  the  transaction. 

These  mortgages  are  legally  permitted 
to  bear  an  apparent  Interest  rate  as  high 
as  4  ^2  percent,  ^(iiich  under  the  discoimt 


practices  prevailing  in  the  mortgage 
market  today  actually  in  most  instances 
becomes  a  real  or  true  interest  rate  in 
excess  of  5  percent.  Utilizing  these  funds, 
secured  by  the  successful  bidder  and 
loaned  to  the  private  corporation  with 
the  loan  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Admmistration,  the  construction  of  the 
project  is  undertaken  and  completed  and 
the  housing  is  made  available  for  the 
military  personnel  situated  at  the  instal- 
lation. 

Now  let  me  point  out  at  this  stage  that 
the  repayment  of  these  funds  advanced 
for  the  construction  of  this  militai-y 
housing  is  imquaUfied  and  absolutely 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government: 
notwithstanding  this  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  exists  no  way  by  which 
the  ultimate  repayment  of  these  funds 
could  be  escaped  by  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
the  obligation  is  never  treated  as  a  debt 
of  the  United  States  nor  reflected  in  our 
national  debt. 

This  I  conceive  to  be,  in  essence,  de- 
ceitful, yet  the  deceitfulness  of  this  con- 
duct, in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  greatest 
evil  that  attends  a  program  of  this  char- 
acter. Tliat  evil  which  I  cannot  accept 
without  protest  is  this  : 

On  an  obligation  unqualifiedly  and  ab- 
solutely the  burden  of  the  United  States 
and  its  taxpayers,  we  find  ourselves  lay- 
ing a  fixed  interest  rate  as  great  as  4Vi 
percent  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  be- 
comes as  much  as  5  Vz  percent  when  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  discount  which 
must  be  suffered  in  order  to  sell  the  loan. 

And  I  contend  that  these  exorbitant 
charges  need  not  be  paid  by  this  Govern- 
ment today  to  procure  needed  financing. 
If  our  credit  status  has  l>ecome  so  im- 
paired that  I  am  wrong  in  this  assertion, 
we  are  indeed  embarked  on  a  sea  of  fi- 
nancial ruin,  ' 

This,  then,  the  specter  of  the  United 
States  paying  as  great  as  5V2  percent  on 
a  truly  direct  obligation,  I  submit,  is  the 
first  evil  of  this  process  of  obtaining  mili- 
tary housing.  Yet  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  extravagance  that  attends  this 
method  of  procuring  housing. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me — and  I 
think  authoritatively — that  those  per- 
sons who  bid  for  the  privilege  of  building 
the  housing  under  this  program — faced 
with  the  risk  of  an  ever-changing  mort- 
gage market  and  the  demand  that  they 
supply  their  own  fimds  for  construc- 
tion— are  bidding  at  price  levels  so  un- 
reasonably high  as  to  be  ludicrous. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a 
single  project  constructed  under  the 
Capehart  program  involving  the  crea- 
tion of  1,000  units  of  military  housing 
vchere  the  successful  bidder  informally 
stated  that  had  the  negotiations  for  and 
the  award  of  the  contract  been  handled 
as  is  the  great  bulk  of  our  military  con- 
struction through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  paid  for  by  a  direct  military  appro- 
priation, his  bid  may  well  have  been  as 
much  as  $2,000  less  per  unit  than  was 
the  bid  accepted  under  the  Capehart 
program. 

Already  109,437  units  of  Capehart 
housing  have  been  authorized.  This  in- 
cludes 23,067  completed;  49,646  now  un- 
der construction;  5,481  upon  which  bids 
have  been  accepted,  and  8^29  currently 
being  advertised  for  bids. 
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In  addition,  we  find  a  provision  for  an 
additional  22,405  unita  in  a  bill  pending 
in  the  other  body  that  will  bring  the 
amassed  figure  to  131,842  units. 

U  this  figure,  and  I  assure  you  that  It 
is  accurate,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  the  waste 
suggested  to  me  as  typical  of  all  such 
projects,  we  are  authorizing  the  continu- 
ance of  a  program  and  placing  our  stamp 
of  approval  on  extravagant  spending 
approaching  a  half  billion  dollars. 

This  Is  an  extravagance  we  cannot 
afford.  It  is  a  waste  we  have  no  right 
to  thrust  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  who  through  the  appro- 
priations for  quarters  allowance  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  ultimately  pay  the  bill. 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  be  a  financial 
manipulation  shrouded  with  deceit,  for 
certainly  it  conceals  the  true  size  of  our 
national  debt.  The  American  people, 
and  particularly  those  interested  in  the 
future  financial  stability  of  this  Nation, 
are  entitled  to  the  facts  in  this  regard. 

It  is  suggested  by  many  that  Congress 
spends  too  much  time  investigating  and 
not  enough  time  legislating  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  findings.  Yet  is  it  not  true 
that  before  we  approve  a  continuance  of 
a  program  of  this  character,  that  we 
should  be  furnished  with  more  precise. 


detailed,  and  carefully  obtained  evidence 
touching  upon  whether  this  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  specific  and  positive 
needs  for  military  housing. 

I  cannot  accept  as  Justification  for 
this  situation  any  statement  that  bid- 
ding is  costing  us  little,  because  we  are 
simply  recouping  the  allowance  granted 
military  personnel  for  quarters  and  that 
we  are  using  such  allowances  to  pay 
these  debts,  when  the  sources  of  all  of 
these  funds,  no  matter  how  they  be 
characterized,  is  the  pocketbook  of  the 
taxpayer.  I  believe  we  owe  those  who 
are  footing  these  bills,  imder  great  bur- 
den in  most  instances,  a  greater  fidelity 
than  could  be  found  to  exist  in  a  cir- 
cumstance where  we  blindly,  by  a  "yes" 
vote,  approve  that  which  is,  in  my  re- 
stricted ability  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter, an  inconceivably  wasteful  program. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  urge 
that  a  comprehensive  study  be  made  of 
it  with  a  view  toward  more  conservative 
programing  of  housing  required  and 
the  creation  of  that  housing  in  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  honest  manner. 

We  cannot  guarantee  the  American 
people  that  great  portions  of  this  con- 
struction will  not  at  some  time  in  the 
future  be  a  massive  white  elephant  upon 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayers,  but  we  can 


at  least  find  a  means,  I  am  sure,  by 
which  the  investment  can  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Instead,  under  the 
FHA  loan  section  of  the  bill  we  will  be 
considering,  there  will  be  a  provision  to 
Increase  the  loan  limit  up  to  $2,900  per 
unit  and  there  further  will  be  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  maturity  limit  of  the 
loans  from  25  to  30  years. 

It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  these  increases  will  be  refiected  in 
greater  burdens  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  will  substantially  increase 
the  extravagance  within  the  program 
itself. 

If.  after  a  study  of  the  present  pro- 
gram and  the  means  by  which  it  might 
be  treated  as  a  regular  military  con- 
struction contract.  Ck>ngress  in  all  its 
wisdom,  decides  that  this  system  cannot 
be  improved  to  eliminate  the  excessive 
cost  factors  I  have  pointed  out  here. 
then  we  should  at  least  appraise  the 
American  people  of  the  mortgage  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  this 
program  and  let  it  be  known  that  this 
obligation  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional debt  as  any  other  single  dollar  in 
it. 

It  is  only  fair  and  proper  that  we  do 
this. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  May  6,  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  William  Kenneth  Lyons,  minis- 
ter, Anacostia  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins.—l  John  1 :  9. 

Almighty  God  of  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
and  the  sea.  God  of  our  fathers  and 
God  of  the  nations.  Hear  us,  we  pray 
Thee.  Help  us  to  see  the  beauties  of 
Thy  law,  and  to  feel  the  quickening 
power  of  Thy  wonderful  love.  Give  us, 
we  pray  Thee,  broad  faith,  bright  hopes, 
strong  love,  and  a  firm  step  to  meet  the 
duties  of  life. 

We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  many  and  sig- 
nal blessings  vouchsafed  to  us,  not  only 
as  individuals,  but  also  as  a  jjeople  and  a 
nation.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  fore- 
fathers, for  Thy  manifold  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  through  them 
upon  us.  their  children.  We  pray  Thee. 
O  God,  for  grace  to  enable  us  to  live  use- 
ful lives,  helpful  to  our  fellow  men. 

May  wars  and  strife  cease,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ.  Hear 
our  prayer  for  our  Redeemer's  sake. 
Amen. 

The  Jo\imal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  ol  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rallroftd 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 


ment Tax  Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  ao  aa  to  provide  In- 
creases In  bcKeflta,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE 
MAHONEY  v.  SMITH 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

Offick  or  THE  Clerk. 
House  or  REPHESENTATmca. 
Washington.  DC,  May  5. 1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on   House  Ad- 
ministration,  I  transmit   herewith  copy  of 
a  motion  by  the  contestee  to  dismiss  the 
contest  now  developing  against  him  for  a 
seat   In   the  86th   Congress   from   the   Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
The  Clerk  also  Includes  letters  from  the 
contestant   and   his   attorney,  objecting   to 
any  dismissal  of  this  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the   entire  transcript  of  testimony  of   wit- 
nesses, taken  pursuant  to  the  statute. 

Most  of  this  testimony  has  been  received 
in  his  office  under  seal  of  the  officers  before 
whom  It  was  taken.  The  Clerk  deems  It  ap- 
propriate to  state  that  the  case  appears  to 
be  developing  properly  under  the  statute. 
Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Cterk.  U.S.  House  of  Representativea. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  TO  RECEIVE  HIS 
MAJESTY,  THE  KING  OP  THK 
BELGIANS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  at  any  time  on  Tuesday,  May  12, 
1959,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  Joint 
meeting  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    TO    HOUSE    RESOLU- 
TION 91,  86TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  249. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  H.  Res.  91,  Elghty-slzth 
Congress.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "United 
States"  the  three  places  where  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "United  States  and  Canada". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
'the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
hearings  during  general  debate  today 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TVA  SELF-FINANCma 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  260. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conalderaUon  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
3460)    to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
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tlicTity  Act  ot  198S.  ••  amended,  and  for 
other  purpows.  After  general  debate,  which 
ahall  be  oonfined  to  the  bUl.  and  shall  con- 
tinue cot  to  exceed  toui  houra,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  CX)mmlttee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motloo  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  Hotise. 

A  can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  Ho.  37] 

Adair  Colmer  Kltchln 

AUen  Cooler  Leslnskl 

AnderkUi.  Dtgg*  Meader 

Mont.  Dixon  Moulder 

Ashley  Gallagher  CHara.  Mich. 

Bailey  Grlffltha  Philbln 

Barden  Hess  Pillion 

Blltch  Hoffman.  Rabaut 

Bowles  Mich.  Rivers,  8.  C. 

Brooks.  La.  HoU&eltf  Rodlno 

Cannon  Hocmer  Rocers,  Tex. 

Celler  Jackson  WUlls 

Chamb«r1aln  Keith 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

TVA  SELF-FINANCINO 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brov^tn]  and  to  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  260  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3460.  amending  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  and 
4  hours  of  debate. 

A  number  of  bills  providing  for  Issu- 
ance of  revenue  l>onds  by  TVA  to  finance 
needed  additions  to  its  ipower  system 
were  Introduced  In  both  the  84th  and 
85th  Congresses.  Extensive  hearings  on 
such  legislation  were  held  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Public  Worlts. 
Hearings  on  the  present  bill  were  held  in 
March  of  this  year. 

H.R.  3460  would  authorize  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  to  finance 
needed  additions  to  Its  power  system  by 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  In  the 
maximum  amount  of  $750  million  out- 
standing at  any  one  ti*"*'-  The  bonds  will 
be  secured  solely  by  the  revenues  of  the 
TVA  power  system.  They  will  be  neither 
obligations  of  nor  guaranteed  by  UifO 
United  States. 


The  bill  contains  provisions  essential 
for  effective  use  of  the  bond  financing 
authority.  It  permits  TVA  to  fix  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  bonds  and  to 
enter  into  apprc^riate  covenants  with 
bondholders  and  trustees.  It  requires 
TVA  to  charge  rates  sufiBcient  to  operate 
the  system,  service  the  bonds,  and  meet 
obligations  specified  in  the  bill  with  re- 
si>ect  to  the  appropriation  Investment  in 
its  power  system.  Under  the  bill,  these 
obligations  will  include,  first,  payment  to 
the  Treasury  of  an  annual  cash  return  to 
be  calculated  by  applying  to  the  appro- 
priation investment  the  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  on  its  total 
marketable  public  obligations  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year ;  and  second, 
an  annual  payment  of  $10  million  in  re- 
duction of  the  appropriation  investment 
Itself. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  TVA  Act  governing  the 
manner  in  which  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  perform  its  statutory  duties. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Board  will  continue  to 
have  sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities  efficiently 
and  to  enable  Congress  to  hold  it  fully 
accountable  for  results.  The  bill  does 
include  a  number  of  special  requirements 
to  insure  that  Congress  will  be  kept  fully 
Informed  of  the  use  being  made  of  the 
bond  issuing  authority.  It  also  contains 
a  provision  limiting  the  area  within 
which  TVA  power  may  be  sold. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  de- 
scribed by  the  committee  in  its  report  on 
S.  1869  in  the  85th  Congress,  from  which 
the  following  language  is  quoted: 

Inunedlate  enactment  of  legislation  per- 
mitting TVA  to  finance  additional  generating 
capacity  through  Issuance  of  bonds  Is  essen- 
tial If  TVA  Is  to  continue  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  region  and  to  the  Nation. 
Like  any  power  system.  TVA  must  increase 
Its  capacity  each  year  If  It  Is  to  meet  the 
mounting  requirements  tor  electricity  which 
are  demanded  by  a  growing  population  and 
the  development  of  new  uses  for  electricity  in 
homes  and  on  farms.  In  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial establishments.  At  the  present  time 
the  only  sources  of  funds  for  Investment  in 
new  capacity  for  the  system  are  appropria- 
tions and  TVA'8  own  power  revenues. 

At  the  presentf  time  over  50  percent  of 
all  electric  energy  which  TVA  generates 
goes  directly  to  installations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  plants  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn..  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  Army's 
Redstone  Arsenal  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
the  Air  Force's  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center  at  TuUahoma,  Tenn. 
Large  additional  amounts  go  to  private 
industries  producing  materials  having 
defense  significance.  Power  demands, 
exclusive  of  i>ower  furnished  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient,  are  growing  in  the  area 
served  tiy  TVA  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  per  year.  If  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  area  is  not  to  be 
halted,  additional  power  facilities  must 
be  constructed  to  meet  these  increasing 
demand^s  and  to  insure  dependability  of 
service  to  existing  power  loads,  many  of 
which  are  essential  to  national  security. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohia  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  OhIa    MT.  Speaker, 

Hc'use  Resolution  260,  as  t*ie  gentleman 
from  Arkansiis  has  explamed.  makes  in 
order,  imder  4  hours  of  general  debate, 
and  under  an  open  rule,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  HJl.  3460  which  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  engage  in  self -financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  very  beginning  I 
think  I  should  state  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  I  voted  against 
reporting  this  bill  because  I  believed 
then,  and  I  still  believe,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  should  have 
given  further  consideration  to  this  meas- 
ure before  reporting  it,  and  perhaps 
should  have  adopted  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  suggested. 

I  should  also  say,  in  the  beginning, 
that  I  cannot  criticize  or  blame  in  any 
way  any  of  my  good  friends  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  for  supporting  this 
legrislation.  and  for  being  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  because  there  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is 
any  question  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
citizen,  but  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  has  benefited  greatly  as  the  result 
of  the  millions  and  bilUons  of  Federal 
dollars  which  have  been  expended  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  sure,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude of  fairness,  my  friends  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  section  of  the  Nation 
cannot  blame  some  of  us  who  do  not 
come  from  that  area  for  opposing,  not 
only  now,  but  in  the  past,  a  great  many 
of  the  Federal  expenditures  on  and  the 
financing  of  TVA,  because,  while  they 
have  obtained  the  benefits,  we  in  our 
areas  have  also  helped  pay  the  taxes  and 
furnish  the  Government  money  which  is 
being  used,  and  has  been  used,  for  TVA. 

It  is  with  that  understanding,  that 
there  is  no  criticism  of  anyone  for  the 
position  taken  on  this  measure,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  partisan  matter  but  rather  an 
economic  problem  that  confronts  us,  that 
I  wish  to  discuss  this  bill  with  you  that 
this  rule  makes  in  order,  if  I  may  have 
Jast  a  bit  of  yovo-  time  to  do  so. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
stated,  this  bill  would  permit  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  for  the  first 
time,  to  engage  in  self -financing  by  the 
issuance  of  some  $750  million  worUi.  or 
not  more  than  that  amount  at  any  one 
time,  of  revenue  bonds.  The  bill  carries 
a  very  good  amendment  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee,  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  I 
understand,  or  proposed  by  him,  which 
would  limit  the  operation  of  TVA  to  its 
present  area  of  service,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lx>rder  commimities  nearby 
where  some  obligation  has  been  made  to 
furnish  electric  energy  to  them. 

However,  this  bill  does  do  this,  and  I 
think  it  therefore  needs  amendment:  It 
not  only  permits  self -financing  of  TVA, 
In  which  the  American  people  now  ac- 
tually have  $1,195  million  and  some  odd 
hundred  thousand  dollars  invested,  but  it 
moves  the  $750  million  worth  of  revenue 
bonds  up  into  first  place  as  far  as  the 
obligation  of  the  TVA  is  concerned.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try who  put  up  the  money  for  the  devel- 
opment of  TVA.  or  which  has  been  used 
out  of  the  revenues,  now  have  a  first  lien 
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on  its  aasets,  for,  of  course,  such  revenues 
actually    belong    to    the    Gktvernment. 
However,  they  have  been  used  to  expand 
TVA,  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Federal  taxpayers  have  financed 
actually  all  of  this  TVA  development  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  have  invested 
all  together,  both   from  earnings  that 
should  and  could  have  been  returned  to 
the   Federal   Treasury,   and    the   cash 
amounts  advanced,  somewhere  around  $3 
billion  to  $3.5  billion.    So,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  in  the  TVA 
which  is  a  Government  corporation,  be- 
longs to  the  taxpayers,  as  I  have  tried  to 
explain,  and  is  an  obligation  of  the  TVA 
due  to  the  taxpayers.    The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment now  has  a  first  lien,  or  a  first 
mortgage  as  it  were,  on  TVA  property 
and  TVA  earnings.    But,  once  this  $750 
million    bond    arrangement   is   author- 
ized by  law,  then  the  holders  of   the 
revenue  bonds  will  become  holders  of  the 
first  mortgage,  and  the  American  tax- 
payers, that  all  of  us  in  Congress  repre- 
sent, will  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
second    mortgage     holders.    In    other 
words,  they  will  get  their  money  back  if 
and  when,  and  after,  the  revenue  bonds 
are  taken  care  of,  the  interest  paid  on 
them,  and  the  principal  of  these  bonds 
are  finally  repaid  to  their  purchasers.     I 
think  that  sort  of  an  arrangement  is  a 
bad  thing.    I  think  it  is  rather  foolish 
for  us  to  say  by  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  we  will,  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  teke  away  from 
them,  the  taxpayers,  their  right  of  prior- 
ity on  repayment  of  the  funds  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  TVA;  take  away  from  them 
that  right  and  give  it  to  some  selected 
list  of  bondholders. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which 
concerns  me  a  great  deal.  These  bonds 
are  issued  after  the  TVA  Directors 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  is  all  they  have  to  do; 
Just  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  they  do  not  have  to  be  guided  by 
his  advice  In  any  way.  So  this  bill  gives 
to  them  the  right,  that  is,  the  TVA,  those 
three  men,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  to 
Issue  bonds  In  the  amount  of  $750  mil- 
Ion  at  any  time  they  may  desire  and  to 
do  so  regardless  of  what  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  say,  or  what  effect 
the  issuance  of  such  bonds  may  have 
upon  our  Treasury  or  on  our  future 
Federal  financing.  And,  it  is  a  problem 
In  these  days,  to  sell  Government  bonds. 
8o,  some  amendment  to  correct  this 
defect  should  be  adopted  to  this  bill. 
I  hoi)e  that  the  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure will  consider,  equitably  and  fairly, 
some  of  these  amendments  which  may 
be  offered  to  correct  some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies that  appear  in  it. 

Further,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  Congress  itself,  which  now  con- 
trols, and  must  authorize,  expenditures 
made  by  the  TVA,  or  by  its  three  Direc- 
tors, or  by  any  two  of  them,  will  lose  all 
control,  will  no  longer  have  the  power 
to  say  what  TVA  can  do,  what  plants 
they  may  build,  what  plants  they  may 
not  build,  and  so  forth,  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  For  the  first  time  we  will 
have  a  Government  corporation  in  ex- 
istence that  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  Federal  Treasury  can  control,  as 


provided  in  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Act.  This  bill  eliminates  the  effect 
of  those  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
It  takes  TVA  out  from  under  them. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  this  bill 
I  believe  you  should  seriously  think 
about.  TVA  is  now  obligated  to  repay 
this  money  which  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  in  40  years.  This 
measure  would  extend  the  time  for  re- 
payment, believe  it  or  not,  to  120  years. 
Even  I  would  like  to  borrow  a  little 
money  on  those  terms,  if  I  did  not  have 
to  pay  it  back  for  120  years.  Repay- 
ments are  limited  to  $10  million  a  year 
for  120  years  to  pay  off  this  approximate 
amount  of  $1.2  bUlion  of  Federal  debt. 
I  have  the  feeling  there  should  be  some 
other  arrangement  made  whereby  this 
great  debt  is  paid  off — that  is,  the  debt  to 
the  taxpayers  and  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— by  TVA,  at  an  earlier  date,  at  a 
faster  rate.  Certainly  40  or  50  or  60 
years  should  be  the  longest  period  which 
should  be  taken  to  recover  the  money  the 
Federal  Government  has  invested  in  this 
particular  activity. 

As  I  understand  it.  from  those  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
when  we  discussed  this  bill — and  let  me 
say  it  was  discussed,  to  the  credit  of  both 
sides,  very  fairly,  and  all  information  re- 
quested was  furnished,  with  no  attempt, 
on  anybody's  part  to  cover  up,  or  as  they 
say.  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  to  put 
"something  over."  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  were  discussed  rather  fully. 

I  understand  a  series  of  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  cure  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  I  consider  have 
serious  defects. 

Unless  some  of  these  obvious  defects 
are  cured;  xmless  there  is  some  protection 
for  the  taxpayers  who  have  invested 
their  money — and  we  are  their  Repre- 
sentatives, you  know— in  this  great  fa- 
cility; unless  the  Congress  is  permitted 
to  continue  to  have  some  control  over 
the  activities  and  the  expenditures  of 
this  great  Government  corporation;  un- 
less some  reasonable  arrangement  with 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  provided  so  that 
the  Issuance  of  these  bonds  will  not  in- 
terfere with,  or  endanger,  the  sale  of 
Government  bonds,  which  we  must  sell 
at  different  times  and  which  we  mvist 
so  often  refund — and  we  are  going 
through  that  Just  today  in  this  country, 
when  some  $5  or  $6  billion  worth  of 
bonds  have  to  be  refunded  or  resold — 
imless  we  can  do  these  things ;  unless  we 
can  make  this  bill  the  kind  of  measure  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  want  it  to  be,  I  shall,  of 
course,  have  to  oppose  and  vote  against 

Iv. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  point- 
ing up  some  of  the  serious  objections  that 
many  of  us  have  against  this  proposed 
legislation.  Besides  the  fact  that  we 
would  lose  the  legislative  and  executive 
control  over  TVA.  I  think  the  point  about 
this  $750  million  bond  Issue  seems  to  be 
well  pointed  up  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 


Wessenauer.  who  happens  to  be  the  man- 
ager for  i)ower  in  the  TVA.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  when  he 
stated  that  in  all  probability  that  amount 
would  be  used  up  within  5  years,  with 
a  maximum  of  7.  So  that  this  is  merely 
sin  opening  wedge  to  come  back  for  fur- 
ther authorizations  to  issue  bonds. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  statement.  Perhaps  I 
should  point  out — ^for  I  failed  to  do  so — 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  some 
succeeding  Congress  to  strike  out  the 
Vinson  amendment  and  permit  this  self- 
financed  corporation  to  expand  as  it 
pleases.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  amend 
the  act  in  the  future  so  any  amount  of 
bonds  coiild  be  issued,  with  the  $1,200 
million  investment  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  being  the  basic  security 
for  such  bonds. 

We  now  have  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. It  is  in  operation.  While  some 
of  us  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  it  in 
the  past,  it  is  a  reality,  it  is  here.  We 
must  live  with  it.  It  is  not  going  out  of 
existence  regardless  of  what  we  do.  It 
has  become  a  necessity  to  millions  of 
Americans  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  us 
to  try  to  amend  and  strengthen  this  bill 
in  such  ways  as  will  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  will  not  only  protect  the 
interest  of  the  people  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  but  likewise  the  Interests  of  tax- 
payers all  over  the  country,  who  have 
financed  this  TVA  program ;  and.  also  of 
course,  the  rights  of  the  Congress  to  the 
United  States,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  review,  to  check,  and  to  know 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  and  that  the  measure  be  given 
full,  fair,  and  serious  consideration  on 
this  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.    As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 

1  am  not  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  but  Instead  wish  to  point  out  the 
necessity  for  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  careful  study  to  this  leglslaUon. 
and  to  the  amendments  which  may  be 
offered. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

I  Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  or- 
der, to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
communication  I  am  sending  today  to 
Secretary  Douglas  of  the  Air  R)rce: 

„  Mat  6. 1959. 

Hon.  James  H.  Douglas. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fore; 
WaahingtOTi,  D.C. 

Dkam  Mb.  Secsktast:  By  letter  dated  April 
29,  1959,  the  OomptroUer  General  of  the 
United  SUtea  transmitted  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  copy  of  his  report  to 
the  Congress  on  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
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grams  for  constructing  and  equipping  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
From  my  study,  it  appears  that  the  Oomp- 
troUer General's  report  makes  four  major 
points  as  follows: 

1.  The  Air  Force  has  exceeded  the  original 
celling  Intended  by  the  Congress  for  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  Academy  without  Informing 
the  Congress  of  the  total  anticipated  costs 
for  the  entire  project; 

2.  Substantial  costs  have  been  incurred 
and  additional  costs  are  planned  for  the 
construction  of  an  airfield  for  the  Academy 
for  which  congressional  approval  was  not 
obtained. 

3.  Over  $6  million  specifically  Justified  to 
the  Congress  for  family  housing  has  been 
used  for  other  purposes;  and 

4.  There  have  been  widespread  and  sig- 
nificant variance  betvreen  the  construction 
programs  Justified  to  the  Congress  and  the 
program  actually  followed. 

It  is  my  wish  that  you  advise  the  commit- 
tee at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  respect 
to  the  matters  set  out  above.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  my  study  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  and  a  review  of  your  reply  to 
this  letter,  it  is  my  intention  to  call  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  General  in  this  respect. 
Sincerely. 

Casl  Vinson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call when  the  military  construction  bill 
was  before  the  House.  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  some  of  the  mis- 
use of  funds,  and  I  now  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  moving  wit*i  his 
committee  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Auchincloss]  . 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  xis  which  we  wlD  consider  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  a  very  contro- 
versial matter  and  I  want  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  are  grateful  to  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  for  their 
consideration  In  the  hearings.  They 
gave  us  every  opixjrtunity  to  present  our 
views  and  to  ask  the  necessary  ques- 
tions of  the  witnesses.  The  minority  will 
present  some  amendments  to  this  legis- 
lation; we  believe  they  are  beneficial. 
We  are  not  trjrlng  to  destroy  the  TVA  by 
a  long  shot.  We  are  honestly  trying  to 
make  it  work  and  to  get  some  kind  of 
constructive  legislation  on  the  statute 
books.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  In  view  of  the  efforts  we 
have  made,  I  am  going  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  try  to  remain  on  the  floor 
during  the  general  debate  because  if  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  a  point  of  order 
^ill  be  made — and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
misconstrued  as  being  dilatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  general  debate.  I  may  in- 
clude some  extraneous  matter,  together 
with  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLK  Mr.  G^aker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 

the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3460)  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H  Jl.  3460.  with  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis  1 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
AucHiNCLoss]  will  be  recognized  for  3 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Davis]  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  18  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
bring  before  the  House  today  H.R.  3460, 
reported  by  the  Cmnmittee  on  Public 
Works  on  April  14.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  simple.  It  will  authorize  TVA  to 
issue  bonds  to  finance  the  culditions  to 
power  capacity  which  are  needed  every 
year  to  enable  this  Government-owned 
power  system  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
growing  electricity  requirements  of  the 
region  it  serves.  The  bonds  will  be 
revenue  bonds.  They  will  not  be  obliga- 
tions of  the  Treasury  nor  guaranteed  by 
the  Government.  They  will  not  be  tax 
exempt  They  will  be  issued  on  the  se- 
curity of  TVA's  power  revenues  alone, 
they  will  be  carried  and  they  will  be  re- 
tired by  those  revenues. 

The  details  of  the  bill  will  be  presented 
later.  At  the  beginning  I  want  to  make 
just  a  few  general  observations.  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  House  how  carefully 
this  legislation  has  been  considered.  The 
bUl  now  before  us  has  not  been  hastily 
drafted  nor  casually  approved  by  the 
committee.  We  have  studied,  we  have 
debated  every  section.  Congressional 
consideration  of  self-financing  for  TVA 
began  in  May  of  1955  when  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Jonis  of  Alabama,  and  I 
introduced  identical  bills,  the  first  such 
revenue  bond  financing  bills.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  similar  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  OklahomA  [Mr. 
Kekr]  in  the  other  body.  That  was  4 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  continuous  public  discussion. 
Twice  hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
Senate  committee  and  a  bill  much  like 
the  one  we  will  debate  today  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  2  years  ago  by  a  vote 
of  61  to  20. 

Three  times  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  has  held  hearings 
on  the  bond  financing  legislation.  Three 
times  a  bill  has  been  reported.  HJl. 
3460  now  before  us  for  final  action  is  not 
identical  with  the  bills  Mr.  Jones  and  I 


introduced  4  years  ago.  It  has  been 
clarified  at  some  points.  We  have  made 
compromises  at  others.  But  its  major 
provisions  are  the  same.  And  the  days 
and  weeks  and  months  of  consideration 
have  had  one  felicitous  result.  The  rec- 
ord of  TVA  is  better  understood  today. 
The  measure  has  ever  widening  supp>ort. 
The  need  for  the  legislation  is  more 
clearly  recognized.  Most  of  us  knew 
4  years  ago  that  the  power  facilities  of  - 
TVA  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  a  good  many  of  us  used  words 
that  gave  the  impression  that  the  in- 
vestment of  Treasury  funds  was  a  loan. 
We  knew  that  the  facilities  were  installed 
and  operated  for  purposes  and  under 
policies  established  by  the  Congress,  but 
not  all  of  us  knew  what  the  purposes 
and  policies  were  as  clearly  as  we  do  to- 
day. We  laiow  now  how  urgently  this 
legislation  is  required.  We  are  prepared 
to  act. 

Under  existing  law  and  until  this  bill 
is  enacted  TVA  has  only  two  sources  of 
capital  for  investment  in  power  facilities. 
First,  the  Government,  the  owner,  can 
make  additional  funds  available  by  ap- 
propriation. Second,  current  power 
earnings  can  be  used  to  add  new  gen- 
erating units  at  existing  projects.  Clear- 
ly, current  power  esimlngs  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  provide  all  the  new  capacity 
required  to  meet  expanding  loads  of  this 
or  any  other  power  ssrstem.  and  since 
1953  no  funds  have  been  included  in 
the  President's  budget  to  start  the  con- 
struction of  new  capacity.  All  new  ca- 
pacity construction  started  since  that 
time  is  being  financed  from  current  reve- 
nues. ITie  need  for  more  capital  is 
vital,  for  the  farms  and  homes  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  area  are  increas- 
ing their  energy  requirements  at  a  rate 
of  about  12  percent  a  year.  About  50 
percent  of  the  energy  produced  by  TVA 
is  utilized  by  installations  of  the  Federal 
Government,  principally  those  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky.  The 
Army's  Redstone  Arsenal  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  relies  for  power  on  TVA,  and  the 
Air  Force's  Arnold  Engineering  Develop* 
ment  Center  at  Tullahoma  is  a  customer. 
These  demands  appear  to  be  relatively 
stable  just  now,  but  their  requirements 
may  expand,  and  as  sure  as  night  follows 
day,  the  requirements  of  the  people,  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  elec- 
tricity consumers,  will  increase.  Those 
consumers  are  served  by  the  150  dis- 
tributors who  purchase  power  at  whole- 
sale from  TVA  for  sale  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Under  this  bill  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  can  be  com- 
bined with  current  revenues  to  finance 
the  facilities  required  to  serve  them. 
E^very  year  the  assets  of  the  Government 
will  be  enhanced  without  requiring  the 
appropriation  of  fvmds  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  cash  return  to 
the  Treasury.  This  return  will  vary  in 
amount  from  year  to  year,  because  it  is 
required  to  cover  the  average  interest 
cost  to  the  Govemmoit  from  time  to 
time  on  the  net  amount  of  funds  the  ^ 
TY^asury  has  already  invested  in  TVA 
power  fftcmues.  In  addition  to  this  re-  . 
turn  the  bill  provides  for  a  further  yearly    ^ 
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payment  of  $10  million  which  will  be  con- 
sidered aa  a  reduction  of  the  Treasury 
funds  Invested.  The  total  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  will  be  larger  than 
the  cash  payment  required  under  present 
law.  and  the  form  of  these  payments— 
as  a  return  or  dividend  on  the  Treasury 
investment — will  more  clearly  define  the 
relation  of  the  Government  to  TVA. 
The  Government  is  the  owner  of  the 
facilities,  not  the  lender. 

The  lenders  will  be  the  investors  who 
buy  bonds.  They  are  protected  under 
this  bill,  Just  as  the  investment  of  the 
owner  is  safeguarded,  while  the  distribu- 
tors of  TVA  power,  with  an  investment 
of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
their  locally  owned  facilities,  and  the 
people  who  have  spent  more  than  $2 
billion  for  electric  appliances  in  the  last 
decade,  can  be  assured  that  their  in- 
vestments will  be  good,  their  electricity 
requirements  will  be  met,  the  develop- 
ment Of  their  economy  will  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Congress  can  be  assured  that  the  pro- 
gram  started  in  1933  will  go  forward. 
TVA  can  continue  to  demonstrate  what 
happens  to  a  region  and  to  a  power  sup- 
plier when  a  power  system  is  required  by 
law  to  look  upon  energy  supply  as  a  tool 
to  develop  the  resources  and  enhance  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  when  it  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  recover  all  its  costs  but 
to  establish  rates  at  the  lowest  level 
possible  to  accomplish  that  result. 

We  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  quarter  century  under  the  policies 
laid  down  by  Congress  for  TVA  to  follow. 
Prom  800,000  kilowatts  in  1933  the  re- 
gional power  resource  has  grown  to  the 
more  than  10  million  kilowatts  installed 
today,  and  the  increase  in  demand  of 
power    consumers    requires    almost    as 
much  new  capacity  each  year  as  the  1933 
total  of  capacity  installed.     In  the  same 
area  where  there  were  then  225,000  resi- 
dential consiuners,  there  are  now  over 
1,300,000,  all  served  by  locally  owned  and 
managed    distribution    systems    which 
purchase  power  at  wholesale  from  TVA 
for  resale  to  their  consumers  at  rates 
agreed  upon  in  their  contracts  as  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  congressional  in- 
tent.   Where  3  percent  of  the  farms  had 
electric   service  in   1933,  more  than  95 
percent  are  served  today,  and  the  farm- 
ers alone  are  using  more  electricity  each 
year  than  the  whole  region  consumed 
for  every  purpose  in  1933.     The  whole 
pattern  of  agriculture  is  changing  as 
electricity  on  the  farm  widens  the  range 
of  choice  in  land  use  open  to  the  farmer. 
Where  the  annual  use  of  the  residential 
consumer  in  the  area  averaged  about  600 
kUowatt-hours  in  1933,  today  it  exceeds 
7,000  kilowatt-hours,  more  than  twice 
the   average   use   in   the   Nation.    The 
rates  established  primarily  to  permit  the 
abundant  use  of  energy  by  the  people 
have  resulted  in  a  volume  of  consimip- 
tion  which  lowers  unit  costs  and  provides 
the  increasing  revenues  impossible  un- 
der the  high  rate  and  low  use  policy  com- 
mon    everywhere     before     TVA.    The 
policies  set  out  by  Congress  have  suc- 
ceeded.   TVA    has    demonstrated    its 
soundness.    The    private    power    com- 
panies have  profited  as  a  result,   and 


power  consumers  everywhere  have  bene- 
fited. 

In  1933  there  were  pessimists  who  said 
the  fanners  and  housewives  of  this 
region  would  use  so  little  energy  that 
the  program  would  be  sure  to  fall,  the 
investment  in  facilities  would  be  wasted, 
and  ruin  would  follow.  The  results  have 
disproved  their  forecast.  The  rates  es- 
tablished by  TVA  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  Congress  have  encouraged  the 
use  of  electricity.  They  have  provided 
reevnues  to  cover  all  the  costs.  From 
the  beginning  and  including  the  years 
before  1939  when  the  power  companies 
halted  the  TVA  program  by  injunction, 
TVA's  revenues  from  power  sales  have 
covered  all  the  costs  of  power  operation, 
including  depreciation  and  in-lieu  tax 
payments  to  States  and  counties,  and  in 
addition  have  provided  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  owner  of  this  great  regional 
generating  and  transmission  system,  a 
net  return  which  has  averaged  4  percent 
on  the  power  Investment.  This  is 
about  twice  the  Government's  cost  of 
-ononey  over  the  same  period.  This  rec- 
ord should  quiet  forever  the  false  charge 
of  subsidy.  A  part  of  these  net  earnings 
has  been  paid  in  cash  to  the  Treasury, 
$250  million  to  date;  a  part  has  been 
plowed  back  in  system  facilities. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record.  It  shows 
that  the  policies  adopted  by  Congress  to 
serve  the  public  interest  were  sound 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  It  shows 
that  revenue  bond  financing  is  feasible. 
It  demonstrates  that  TVA  can  go  to  the 
private  money  market  for  funds  for  new 
capacity.  Bonds  issued  under  this  bill 
will  be  a  good  Investment,  a  tribute  to 
the  Congress  which  established  the  poli- 
cies for  TVA  to  follow  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  TVA  which  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  mandate. 

There  is  one  thought  I  should  like  to 
leave  with  you  as  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Its  purpose  is  to  enable  TVA  to  obtain 
Its  future  money  requirements,  above 
those  which  can  be  met  from  its  own 
revenues,  by  borrowing  money  in  the 
public  market.  This  bill  has  been  care- 
fully tailored  so  that  the  bonds  which 
TVA  would  issue,  under  the  bill,  would 
find  a  ready  market  at  a  favorable  inter- 
est rate. 

If  the  bill  should  become  law  in  a  form 
which  does  not  achieve  this  purpose, 
then  the  Congress  will  have  wasted  the 
4  years  it  has  spent  in  considering  this 
measure,  and  the  TVA  area  will  be 
brought  to  the  edge  of  disaster,  because 
there  are  no  alternative  plans  for  taking 
care  of  the  new  power  investment  re- 
quired in  the  TVA  area. 

In  my  Judgment,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  this 
is  a  bill  which  is  fair  not  only  to  the 
power  consumers  who  must  pay  off  the 
bonds,  but  also  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  which  as  the  owner  has 
a  very  large  investment  in  the  TVA  pro- 
gram. 

The  financial  plan  which  the  commit- 
tee has  evolved  gives  full  consideration 
to  these  interests,  and  also  the  interests 
of  the  prospective  bondholders  by  en- 
abling TVA  to  offer  them  a  prime  se- 
curity. 


We  cannot  force  anyone  to  buy  the 
bonds.  They  will  compete  on  the  money 
market  with  many  other  seciu'itles  of 
high  credit  standing.  It  is  to  everyone's 
interest  that  the  bonds  should  represent 
an  attractive  investment,  and  that  these 
years  of  congressional  labors  to  bring 
forth  a  workable  bond  financing  plan 
for  TVA  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  jdeld. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  caU  at- 
tention to  axi  incident  that  hap];>ened 
to  one  of  the  REA  cooperatives.  I  be- 
lieve one  in  West  Virginia,  where  they 
were  required  to  charge  a  retail  rate  that 
was  so  low  that  the  cooperative  was  go- 
ing bankrupt  under  the  rate  that  they 
were  forced  to  adopt  because  of  the  regu- 
lations. That  was  the  TVA  rate.  I  am 
wondering  if  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  give  the  Authority  the  power 
to  say  what  the  rate  shall  oe  exactly  at 
one  place  or  another,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  cooperatives  find  them- 
selves in  difDculty  financially  in  coming 
out  on  that  rate  that  they  charge  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Under  the 
law  it  is  mandatory  that  they  charge 
the  lowest  possible  rate  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  operation,  and  so  forth. 

>lr.  NELSEN.  In  this  case  the  co- 
operative could  not  come  out  on  the  re- 
tail rate.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  an  adjustment  of  the 
rate  to  make  it  possible  for  the  coopera- 
tive to  operate  in  a  feasible  manner.  I 
think  this  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  because  if  there  Is 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  happening 
again.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  allow  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  This  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of 
rates.  It  has  to  do  only  with  an  author- 
ization for  the  issuance  of  bonds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  capacity  required  in 
this  very  limited  area  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple Involved. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  I  realize  that,  but 
reference  was  made  in  the  gentleman's 
speech  to  the  low  rate,  and  I  Just  wanted 
to  get  this  incident  in  the  Record  because 
I  think  it  might  be  of  some  help  to  REA 
cooperatives  that  are  served  by  TVA.  I 
merely  point  it  out  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reporting  this  bill 
out.  the  committee  vote  was  19  to  14,  the 
minority  voting  unanimously  with  two 
of  the  majority  voting  in  opposition.  The 
amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Ca«l  Vm- 
soN.  as  amended,  restricting  the  area  of 
operations  of  TVA  as  originally  submit- 
ted, passed  by  a  large  vote.  Mr.  Vinson 
ably  described  the  bill  and  his  original 
amendment  as  follows  : 

Thia  bill  propoeea  to  give  TVA  ita  own  legal 
financing  and  borrowing  powers  without  ' 
congressional  supervision  or  control.  I  pro- 
pose through  the  amendment  which  I  am 
submitting  and  advocating  that  If  TVA  Is  to 
be  granted  this  tremendously  broad  financing 
power.  Congress  should  now  also  write  Into 
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the  law  the  definite  and  specific  area  limita- 
tions \uider  which  TVA  Is  now  operating 
under  Its  present  gentlemen's  agreement. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  converts 
the  gentlemen's  agreement  to  law.  That's 
all  It  does.  If  Congress  Is  going  to  grant 
such  exceedingly  broad  and  unrestricted 
financing  powers,  to  TVA,  It  should  by  all 
means  write  Into  law  definite  territorial 
limitations,  as  to  Its  operative  power,  to  the 
area  TVA  now  serves. 

This  whole  subject  Is  very  contro- 
versial and  complicated.  The  minority 
generally  recognizes  that  TVA  is  an  ac- 
tuality and  we  have  to  live  with  it,  but 
we  contend  there  are  serious  faults  in 
the  pr(H>06ed  legislation  which  should  be 
corrected  to  safeguard  the  Government's 
interest. 

To  cite  an  instance  pointing  out  the 
confusion  in  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3460 — 
the  General  Counsel  of  TVA,  Mr.  Charles 
McCarthy,  testified  in  the  hearings  as 
follows — pages  64,  68,  69: 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  sole  owner 
and  stockholder  in  the  TVA.  yet  the  bill  de- 
nies the  sole  owner  and  stockholder  the  right 
to  approve  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness. 

My  colleagues  Messrs.  Mack.  Baldwin, 
Cramer,  and  Scherer  will  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  main  criticisms  the  minority 
has  of  this  bill  and  they  will  suggest 
various  amendments.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  provisions  con- 
cerning the  Issuance  of  bonds. 

The  bill  provides  on  page  7,  line  10 
through  the  period  on  line  22,  that  the 
corporation  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  the  Treasury  about  the  "terms 
of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  and  the  pro- 
posed date  of  the  sale  thereof."  and  then 
provides  for  delays  in  the  sale  covering  a 
total  period  of  90  days.  If  agreement 
has  not  then  been  reached,  the  corpora- 
tion may  proceed  to  "sell  such  bonds  by 
negotiation  or  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids." 

This  feature  in  the  bill  Is  objected  to 
by  the  minority  because: 

First.  Such  sales  may  seriously  Inter- 
fere with  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Second.  The  Government  has  a  right 
to  pass  on  the  financial  plans  of  the 
corporation  because  of  the  large  invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  it — 
$1.2  billion.  This  is  especially  true  be- 
cause It  Is  the  "sole  owner  of  the  corpo- 
ration," to  quote  TVA's  General  Counsel, 
Mr.  McCarthy. 

Third.  The  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  most  important  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  sale  of  these  bonds.  I  have, 
for  a  good  part  of  my  life,  been  in  the 
securities  business.  When  you  sell  secu- 
rities to  the  public  or  when  you  vmder- 
write  or  buy  securities,  you  have  to  be 
nimble,  you  have  to  be  quick  in  order 
not  to  lose  the  market  for  your  securities. 

And  a  90-day  interval  would  be  dis- 
astrous because  something  might  hap- 
pen during  those  90  days  which  would 
'  absolutely  disrupt  the  market  for  the 
securities  that  you  had  underwritten. 

Fourth.  It  Is  not  practical  because 
of  what  I  have  Just  said — the  offering  of 
securities  for  sale  must  be  done  promptly 
without  delay  before  changes  take  place 
in  the  selling  market. 


An  amendment  will  be  offered  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  and  I  would  like  to 
read  the  amendment.    It  Is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  Corporation  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  ten  days 
before  Issuing  new  bonds  hereunder,  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  and  terms  of  bonds 
to  be  Issued,  the  rate  of  Interest,  and  the 
proposed  date  of  sale  thereof,  and  that  the 
Corpwratlon  may  proceed  with  such  Issuance 
and  sale  at  the  end  of  said  period  or  at  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  during  said  period 
object  and  designate  the  cnanges  In  the 
amounts,  terms,  maturities  or  conditions  of 
the  bonds  necessary  to  meet  such  objection, 
and  that  the  Corporation  may  thereupKin 
proceed  with  the  issuance  and  sale  of  the 
bonds  modified  in  accordance  with  such 
objection. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  amendment  Is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  perspiration,  and 
bloody  sweat.  Three  or  four  drafts  were 
made  of  it,  and  finally  I  got  the  counsel 
and  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  consult  on  the 
drafting  of  this  amendment,  and  this  is 
the  answer.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  of  tremendous 
help  in  the  sale  of  these  bonds,  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  legislation  which  is  be- 
fore us.  I  hope  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  that  this  amendment  may  be  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  a  large  vote. 

The  Government  interest  in  TVA  Is 
well  shown  by  the  following  figures.  TVA 
has  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  total  of  $1,445,744,800  of  which 
$250,131,519  has  been  repaid  leaving  a 
net  Investment  of  Treasury  funds  of 
$1,195,613,281.  The  net  income  from 
power  operations  as  of  June  30.  1958. 
was  $468,412,305  which  makes  a  total 
equity  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  TVA 
amounting  to  $1,664,025,586.  It  can  be 
seen  from  these  figures,  submitted  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflSce,  auditors  of 
the  TVA,  that  the  taxpayers  through 
their  Government  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  this  project  and,  therefore, 
should  have  something  to  say  about  any 
other  indebtedness  that  may  be  created 
by  the  sale  of  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness.  In  view  of  these 
difBculties  and  the  other  objections  to 
be  submitted  by  my  colleagues  the  mi- 
nority is  opposed  to  the  bill  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  and  we  hope  that  the  House 
will  listen  carefully  to  the  amendments 
which  we  will  offer,  because  we  believe 
them  to  have  strength  and  to  be  needed 
in  the  Interest  of  TVA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  consent  previ- 
ously given,  I  conclude  my  remarks  by 
including  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  April  1959  issue  of  Guaranty  Survey, 
published  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York: 

TVA's  Blank  CEtxcx 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  Congress  Is 
being  asked  to  authorize  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  to  finance  Its  new  requirements 
for  outside  capital  by  Issuing  revenue  bonds 
to  the  public.  Identical  bills  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has   recommended   that   the   legislation   b« 


Heretofore,    TVA   has   depended   for  new 
outside   capital   upon    congressional   appro- 


priations. At  first  sight,  the  self-financing 
proposal  has  considerable  appeal.  It  would 
seem  designed  to  lighten  the  Treasiuy's  finan- 
cial load,  to  remove  a  cause  of  Increase  In  the 
public  debt,  and  to  mark  a  step  toward  more 
private  enterprise,  or  at  least  more  private 
financial  participation,  in  the  power  busi- 
ness. Closer  scrutiny  reveals  that  these  ad- 
vantages are  more  apparent  than  real  and 
that  the  plan  In  its  present  form  raises  grave 
questions  concerning  sound  fiscal  practice 
and  the  future  of  the  electric -power  Industry 
as  a  whole. 

THE   BILL'S    PROVISIONS 

The  pending  legislation  as  originally  intro- 
duced was  identical  with  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  last  year.  It  would  authorize 
TVA  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $750  miUlon  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  assist  in  financing  Its  power 
program.  The  bonds  would  not  be  obliga- 
tions of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States, 
and  the  proceeds  from  their  sale  would  be 
exempt  from  the  Government's  normal  budg- 
etary procedure.  No  fiscal  authority  would 
have  any  control  over  the  Issuance  of  the  , 
bonds,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry  could,  within  15  days  after  receiving  no- 
tice of  Issuance,  require  a  delay  of  not  more 
than  45  days;  and  If  the  Treasury  sho\Ud 
recommend  changes  In  amoimts,  terms,  or 
maturities,  TVA  could  not  sell  the  bonds 
untU  an  additional  30  dajrs  had  been  given 
to  consideration  of  such  recomnaendations 
(which,  in  the  end.  It  could  either  accept  car 
reject) .  The  bonds  would  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  income  tax  but  would  be  exempt  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  from  all  State  and 
local  taxes  except  estate.  Inheritance,  and 
gift  taxes. 

Pa3rments  to  the  Government  on  its  11.3 
bUlion  appropriation  Investment  in  TVA 
would  be  subordinated  to  payments  to  bond- 
holders. When  funds  were  available,  TVA 
would  be  expected  to  repay  the  appropriation 
investment  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  could  make  the  repayment 
period  fcH-  the  present  Investment  120  years, 
as  compared  with  40  years  vmder  existing 
law.  In  addition,  TVA  would  be  expected  to 
pay  an  annual  return  on  the  appropriation 
Investment  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
paid  by  the  Treasury  on  Its  marketable 
public  obligations,  long-term  and  short-term. 
These  payments  to  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  both  principal  and  Interest  not  only  wovUd 
be  subordinated  to  pasrments  to  bondholders 
but  could  be  deferred  fcH-  as  much  as  2  years 
if  TVA  should  decide  that  the  delay  was  ne- 
cessitated by  conditions  beyond  its  control. 
In  addition  to  the  appropriation  invest- 
ment, the  Government  has  an  additional  In- 
vestment of  nearly  half  a  bilUon  dollars  in 
TVA's  pKJwer  facilities  derived  from  net  in- 
come accumulated  over  past  years.  No  pro- 
vision whatever  is  made  for  repayment  of  or 
return  on  this  Investment. 

COST  ADVANTAGES 

TVA  would  be  required  to  charge  rates  for 
power  which  would  produce  gross  revenues 
sufficient  to  provide  funds  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  Its 
power  system,  for  pajrments  to  States  and 
counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  (which  would  be 
substantially  less  than  the  taxes  that  would 
be  paid  by  a  privately  ovmed  utility  com- 
pany), for  debt  service  on  bonds,  and  for 
payments  to  the  Treasury  on  the  appropria- 
tion investment  (not  on  the  total  Invest- 
ment ) . 

Most  Important  of  all,  TVA  would  remain, 
as  It  always  has  been,  totally  exempt  from 
the  Federal  Income  tax  and  frcnn  any  pay- 
ment to  the  Treasury  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  its 
charges  for  power  would  naturally  continue 
to  reflect  this  exemption. 

Before  approving  the  bill,  the  House  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  designed  to 
meet  one  of  the  strongest  objections  offered 
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to  th«  propoeed  legislation  In  Its  original 
form.  The  original  blU  would  have  per- 
mitted TVA  to  expand  Ita  lervlce  area  di- 
rectly by  about  31  percent,  from  80,000  to 
105.000  square  miles.  In  addition,  because 
of  loopholes  in  draf  tsznanBhip,  the  bill  could 
have  been  Interpreted  to  permit  much 
greater  expansion,  so  that  TVA  competition 
could  have  been  felt  over  a  range  limited 
only  by  the  practical  transmission  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles  In  every  direction.  This 
overhanging  threat  of  Indefinite  expansion 
was  removed  when  the  committee  approved 
an  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale  or  deliv- 
ery of  TVA  power  for  use  outside  the  service 
area  as  It  existed  on  July  1.  1957,  with  minor 
exceptions. 

NOBMAL   CONTROLS    ABOLISHED 

Aside  from  this  territorial  limitation,  the 
bill  contains  none  of  the  safeguards  and  re- 
forms that  are  essential  if  TVA  Is  to  serve 
and  protect  the  Interests  of  Its  owners,  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
nominal  disclaimer  of  Federal  liability  or 
responsibility  for  the  revenue  bonds,  it  has 
been  admitted,  both  by  supporters  and  op- 
ponents of  the  self-flnanclng  plan,  that  the 
bonds  would  be,  morally  and  In  practical 
effect,  obligations  of  the  United  States.  How 
can  a  government  repudiate  the  debts  of  an 
agency  created  and  wholly  owned  by  the 
government  itself? 

These  obligations  would  be  Incurred  with- 
out specific  action  or  approval  by  Congress 
or  by  Federal  fiscal  authorities.  They  would 
not  come  within  the  statutory  limitation  on 
the  public  debt.  The  use  of  the  proceeds 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  appropriation 
procedures  by  which  CTongress  normally  de- 
termines how  the  people's  money  Is  to  be 
spent.  Both  the  raising  and  the  spending 
of  the  money  would  fall  outside  the  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  the  agencies  set  up  to 
safeguard  the  handling  of  public  funds  in 
general. 

This  abandonment  of  congressional  and 
executive  responsibility  runs  directly  con- 
trary to  the  steadfast  insistence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  in  the  administration  that 
any  self-nnancing  plan  for  TVA  should  re- 
tain full  legislative  and  administrative  con- 
trol over  the  Incurrence  of  obligations  and 
the  expenditure  of  money.  The  President 
said  almost  2  years  ago,  "I  have  always  In- 
sisted that  there  should  be  proper  budgetary 
and  congressional  control  of  the  expansion 
of  the  facility  and  the  building  of  new 
plants."  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  told  the 
House  cotnmlttee  last  July  that  a  wholly 
owned  Oovemment  corporation  with  a  net 
of  11,200  million  of  Federal  moneys  invested 
In  It  ought  to  have  the  same  rules  of  the 
game  applied  to  It  as  does  any  other  Oovern- 
ment  operation.  The  Comptroller  General, 
In  a  TVA  audit  rep>ort  In  January  of  this 
year,  said:  "We  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  most  effectively  control  capital  expendi- 
tures through  appropriatioxis.  If,  however, 
the  Congress  wishes  TVA  to  use  power  reve- 
nues, or  funds  obtained  from  non-Federal 
sources,  to  construct  or  acquire  new  steam- 
electric  generating  units,  we  recommend 
that  TVA  be  required  to  obtain  specific  and 
prior  authorization  from  the  Congress  for 
■uch  facilities." 

~       A  DANGE1IOU8   PKECEDEMT 

The  Importance  of  the  question  cannot  be 
gaged  by  the  $750  million  immediately  In- 
volved. The  demand  for  TVA  power,  even 
within  the  existing  service  area.  Is  Increas- 
ing, according  to  TVA  spokesmen,  at  10  or 
12  percent  a  year.  Also  according  to  TVA 
testimony,  this  means  that  about  $180  mil- 
lion of  new  Investment  Is  needed  annually 
to  meet  the  demand.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  this  amount,  It  Is  estimated,  can  b« 
supplied  f^om  depreciation  and  earnings, 
leaving  two-thirds,  or  $120  million,  to  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  At  thla 
rate,  the  •760-mllllon  authorization  would 


be  exhaxisted  within  «  or  7  years,  and  it 
would  become  necessary  either  to  enlarge 
the  bond-issuing  authority  or  to  revert  to 
the  appropriation  procedure.  The  latter  al- 
ternative would  probably  prove  rather  diffi- 
cult, once  the  bond-issuing  precedent  was 
established. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  other  Federal 
agencies?  Could  or  should  the  precedent  be 
limited  to  TVA?  It  is  not  difficult  to  pic- 
ture one  Federal  activity  after  another  being 
allowed  to  escape  from  congressional  and 
budgetary  controls  and  achieving  the  finan- 
cial and  executive  autonomy  for  which  bu- 
reaucracy always  strives.  To  the  extent  that 
this  occurred,  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
public  debt  would  become  Increasingly  mean- 
ingless as  measures  of  the  true  scope  and 
financial  position  of  the  Government,  and 
the  people's  credit  would  be  pledged  and  the 
people's  money  spent  with  less  and  less 
supervision  by  the  people's  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  pending  legislation  would  accomplish 
little  toward  making  TVA  the  "yardstick" 
for  power  rates  that  it  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be.  In  the  beginning.  TVA  was  to 
be  primarily  a  flood-control  and  rlver-lm- 
provemcnt  agency,  and  secondarily  a  pro- 
ducer of  hydroelectric  power  that  was  to 
test  the  fairness  of  the  rates  charged  by  pri- 
vate companies.  As  recently  as  1050.  nine- 
tenths  of  its  power  output  was  hydroelectric. 
Today,  three-fourths  of  the  output  is  pro- 
duced by  coal-burning  steam  plants,  and  al- 
most all  of  the  new  producing  capacity  is 
steam-generated. 

FALLACT  or  THX  "YARDSTICK"  THEORY 

As  for  the  rate  test,  TVA  has  always  op- 
erated under  conditions  that  make  a  mockery 
of  the  "yardstick"  idea.  Its  rates  are  less 
than  half  the  average  for  private  producers. 
Is  this  because  it  produces  power  more  ef- 
ficiently or  cheaply  than  private  companies. 
or  because  private  companies  are  being  al- 
lowed to  charge  exorbitant  rates?  Not  at 
all.  It  is  because  TVA  pays  no  Federal  In- 
come tax  and  nothing  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
because  it  receives  Its  capital  funds  from 
Congress  and  yet  has  never  paid  any  Interest 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment  on  any  congres- 
sional appropriation.  These  are  not  oper- 
ating economies  but  special  privileges  be- 
stowed on  the  people  of  one  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  at  large. 

How  would  the  proposed  legislation  affect 
these  special  privileges,  these  negations  of 
the  "yardstick"  theory?  TVA  would  still  pay 
no  Federal  Income  tax.  It  would  pay  the 
Federal  Government  each  year,  for  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  return  on  a  portion 
of  the  Government's  investment,  a  total 
amount  far  below  what  a  private  utility 
would  have  to  pay  its  Investors  in  order  to 
have  access  to  the  capital  market.  And  it 
would  raise  new  capital  by  issuing  bonds 
that  would  be  exempt  from  most  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Altogether,  the  pending  legislation  would 
have  little  effect  on  these  special  privileges. 
The  "yardstick"  excuse  for  public  power 
would  still  be  as  unrealistic  as  ever.  The 
taxpayers  of  other  areas  would  still  be  pay- 
ing more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  be- 
cause the  consumers  of  public  power  would 
still  be  paying  less  than  theirs.  The  main 
difference  would  be  that  TVA  would  find  it- 
self In  possession  of  a  congressional  blank 
check  which  would  free  it  from  moat  of  the 
controls  and  safeguards  the  Government  cus- 
tomarily and  properly  exercises  over  Its 
agencies. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  year  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  marked  Its  25th  year  of  oper- 
ation.   The  principal  objective  of  the 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  to  carry 
out  the  multi-purpose  development  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  including  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  the  generation 
of  power.  It  has  made  of  the  Tennes- 
see River  the  most  nearly  perfect  and 
valuable  flood  control  project  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  the  entire  world.  It 
has  made  one  of  the  finest  river  highways 
in  the  Internal  navigation  system  of  our 
country,  havini;  made  the  river  navigable 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  to 
the  city  of  Knoxville  650  miles  away. 
A  9-foot  channel  now  carries  approxi- 
mately 15  million  tons  of  traffic  an- 
nually. The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity also  has  about  10.500.000  kilowatts 
of  power-generating  capacity.  It  has 
constructed  or  operates  48  projects  uith 
a  generating  capacity  of  3,375,000  kilo- 
watts of  hydroelectric  power,  the  re- 
mainder of  their  power  production  be- 
ing from  steamplants. 

When  TVA  first  started  its  operation 
in  1937  there  were  less  than  2  million 
kilowatts  in  the  Wilson  Dam  and  the 
combined  production  of  five  steam- 
plants  which  it  acquired  under  the 
TVA  Act,  also  known  as  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Act.  From  that  modest  begin- 
ning it  has,  as  I  said,  grown  to  48 
plants. 

The  load  growth  during  that  period 
has  increased  from  approximately  600 
kilowatt-hours  per  residential  consumer 
per  year  until  last  year  the  domestic  con- 
sumers utilized  an  average  of  more  than 
7,000  kilowatt-hours.  TVA  also  pro- 
duced sufficient  power  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  10  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  bureaus  which 
consume  30  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
power,  or  approximately  half  of  the  en- 
tire power  production  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Twenty-eight  plants  by  Independent 
contract  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority consume  15  percent  of  the  total 
output.  The  remaining  33  V3  percent  of 
the  ix)wer  has  been  consumed  by  153 
municipalities  and  cooperatives  operat> 
ing  in  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  the  foreseeable 
future  it  will  be  necessary  to  Increase 
the  generating  capacity  to  serve  the  80,- 
000  square  miles  by  approximately  12 
percent  each  year.  In  order  to  add  this 
12  percent  It  will  cost  approximately 
$180  million  a  year.  This  increased  con- 
sumption or  electricity  will  be  made  not 
only  by  the  50,000  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial users  of  energy  but  also  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  the  Air  Force  wind  timnel  at 
TuUahoma,  and  the  other  agencies  and 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  Grovernment. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in  consumption 
of  electricity  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
homes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  invested 
approximately  $1,600  million  in  the 
power  phase  of  TVA's  program  during 
the  past  25  years.  It  has  earned  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  approxmiately 
4  percent  return  on  the  investment.  The 
Federal  Government's  net  appropriation 
investment  in  TVA  power  is  about  $1.- 
200  million.  If  TVA  is  expected  to  fulfill 
its  legal  obligatiofis,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  pass  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
today. 
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The  expected  load  growth  is  reflected 
in  an  increased  growth  and  spirit,  not 
only  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
but  of  every  section  of  the  coimtry.  We 
in  the  Congress  have  been  generous  in 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  electrical 
energy  throughout  the  country.  You  will 
recall  that  in  the  Defen.se  Production  Act 
we  encouraged  the  private  utilities  to 
accelerate  their  construction  program  in 
order  to  have  on  hand  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  in  the  event  of  national 
disaster.  We  have  given  out  amortiza- 
tion tax  certificates,  or  so-called  fast 
tax  writeoffs,  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $3,600  million  to  the  private  elec- 
tric utilities  of  the  Nation.     We  cannot 

impoverish  an  area  through  lack  of 
energy. 

Let  us  see  Just  what  this  bill  does. 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  deletes  the 
last  three  paragraphs  in  title  II  of  the 
Government  Corporations  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1948.  and  new  provisions  are 
substituted.  The  first  of  these  substi- 
tutes provides  for  the  payment  to  the 
Treasury  by  TVA  of  a  return  on  the  ap- 
propriation investment  equal  to  the  com- 
puted average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  on  its  total  marketable  ob- 
ligations at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  applied  to  said  appropriation  in- 
vestment. At  the  present  time  the  aver- 
age cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  is 
approximately  3  percent.  That  means 
that  on  the  present  appropriation  in- 
vestment of  $1,200  million  TVA  will  pay 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
$36  million  a  year  as  a  return  on  the 
Government's  appropriation  investment 
in  T\^A  power. 

The  second  substitute  to  the  1948  act 
is  that  there  would  be  a  fixed  payment 
of  $10  million  a  year  to  the  Treasury  by 
TVA  in  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
investment. 

The  third  provision  which  I  would  like 
to  mention  would  give  Congress  a  veto 
power  over  the  start  of  construction  of 
new  power-producing  projects  by  TVA, 
whether  such  projects  are  to  be  financed 
with  bond  proceeds  or  power  revenues. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  it  is  pro- 
vided that  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
Congress  of  TVA's  plans  to  construct  a 
new  power-producing  project,  and  the 
Congress  will  have  90  days  in  which  to 
pass  a  disapproving  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill,  section 
15d,  provides  that  the  Authority  can  Issue 
bond.s  up  to  a  total  of  $750  million.  As 
you  can  understand,  with  a  requirement 
of  $180  million  a  year  for  new  power 
faciliUes.  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  to  carry  the  construction  pro- 
gram for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  this  limita- 
tion of  $750  million  would  carry  the  con- 
structlon  program  of  the  Authority  for 
a  period  of  5  to  7  years.  TVA  will  also 
be  able,  under  section  26  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act,  to  Invest 
Its  power  revenues  in  new  power  capac- 
ity as  it  has  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Tennijssee  Valley  Authority  Act. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  bill, 
one  that  excited  great  curiosity  and 
strong  feelings,  and  that  was  the  terri- 
torial limitation.  Under  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act,  TVA  may  sell  elec- 


tricity within  a  reasonable  transmission 
distance  from  its  hydro  projects.  Under 
the  present  law  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  could  serve  approximately 
317.000  square  miles,  but  under  the  terms 
of  this  provision,  as  it  is  written  into 
the  bill,  TVA  cannot  extend  its  service 
beyond  the  territory  that  it  served  on 
July  1.  1957,  with  the  exception  of  the 
communities  that  were  excepted.  This 
section  also  provides  the  authority  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  enter 
into  the  covenants  with  the  bondholders 
and  the  trustees  necessary  to  secure  the 
bonds.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  15d 
providing  that  the  bonds  will  not  be 
a  part  of  the  national  debt.  Another 
provision  states  that  bond  proceeds  and 
power  revenues  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
the  apportionment  procedures  set  out  in 
title  31,  U.S.  Code,  section  665.  In  other 
words.  TVA  bonds  will  not  constitute 
a  part  of  the  public  debt.  The  reason  it 
is  no  longer  a  public  debt  transaction  is 
because  the  Authority  has  demonstrated 
through  its  earning  record  its  ability  not 
only  to  pay  a  return  on  and  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  investment,  but  also 
to  pay  off  the  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Now,  the  other  sections  of  the  bill 
deal  with  the  mechanics  as  to  how  the 
Authority  shall  operate  and  the  condi- 
tions relative  to  the  bond  Issues.  They 
are  technical.  They  require  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
they  may  employ  auditors  to  make  up-to- 
date  reports  that  would  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  prospective  bond  purchasers 
to  acquire  these  bonds.  It  would  also 
require  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  give  complete  details  in  its  annual 
report,  as  it  has  done  over  the  history  of 
the  corporation,  including  its  revenue 
bond  financing,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
other  multifarious  endeavors  of  the  Au- 
thority. It  also  makes,  under  section 
(d)  of  the  bill,  the  bonds  a  legal  or  law- 
ful Investment  for  trust  and  public  funds 
operated  or  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  also  provides  that  the 
bonds  will  not  be  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax. 

Section  (el  of  the  bill  covers  the  TVA 
return  payment  to  payment  by  TVA  to 
the  Treasury  of  a  return  on  the  power 
investment  financed  from  appropria- 
tions, the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Goverimaent's  going  rate  of  Interest, 
which  I  referred  to,  and  in  addition  the 
$10  million  annual  fixed  payment  in 
reduction  of  the  appropriation  invest- 
ment. 

Now  listen.  I  want  to  make  one  thing 
very  emphatic. 

Paragraph  (f)  says  that  the  TVA  in 
determining  the  jjower  rate  must  set  the 
rate  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
operating  expenses,  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  debt  service  on  outstanding  bonds 
and  all  the  payments  to  the  Treasury. 

There  has  been  a  great  amovmt  of  talk 
as  to  who  is  the  first  mortgage  holder, 
who  is  the  stockholder,  who  is  the  holder 
of  the  second  mortgage,  and  so  forth. 
By  direction  of  this  bill  the  Authority 
must  impose  rates  that  are  sufficient  to 
discharge  all  the  fiscal  responsibilities 
that  they  have. 

It  also  requires  in  each  5-year  period 
a  reduction  of  the  appropriated  invest- 
ment or  reinvestment  of  power  assets  at 


least  in  the  amount  of  depreciated  ac- 
cruals plus  the  net  proceeds  of  any  dis- 
position of  pKJwer  facilities  in  said  p>eriod. 
That  may  seem  meaningless,  but  the  de- 
preciation factor  will  remtkin  constant. 
In  other  words,  the  Government's  invest- 
ment or  the  appropriated  investment  in 
the  power  properties  cannot  diminish  in 
value  because  they  are  directed  by  this 
bill  to  apply,  which  they  have  continued 
to  do,  a  straight  line  depreciation  method 
by  which  the  value  of  the  properties  will 
remain  Intact,  and  if  there  is  not  a  re- 
investment of  the  depreciation  factor 
then  it  must  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (h)  of  the  bill  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  intent  of  this  bill. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill,  section  2, 
provides  that  TVA  can  sell  its  bonds  to 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and  provides  also 
for  the  purchase  by  national  banks  of 
bonds  or  debentures  issued  by  the 
Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  great  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  effort  to  have  the  TVA 
escape  any  proper  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  operation  of 
the  corporation.  You  have  heard  that 
Government  control  is  being  lost  under 
this  bill. 

Section  26  of  the  TVA  Act  provides 
that  they  can  use  revenues  collected  by 
the  Authority  for  the  construction  of 
added  needed  power  units.  This  does 
not  give  them  any  greater  liberty  than 
they  already  have. 

Much,  too,  has  been  said,  that  the 
Govenunent  Control  Corporation  Act 
needs  application  to  this  bill.  There  is 
no  exception  to  the  Government  Control 
Corporation  Act  that  does  not  apply  to 
other  Government  corporations  issuing 
bonds  not  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Section  104  of  the  Byrd-Butler 
bill  provides  the  Authority  with  the  right 
to  use  the  revenues  that  they  receive 
from  the  sale  of  power.  This  bill  con- 
tinues that  authority  and  makes  no  ex- 
ception. 

All  of  the  budgetary  requirements  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  are  observed  by  this  bill.  It  makes 
the  recounting  system  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  firm  and  as  constant  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  called  our  attention  to  the 
importance  and  the  relationship  of  TVA 
oi^erations  to  the  various  Federal  Gov- 
ernment functions,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Genersd  Accounting 
Office.  I  searched  in  the  committee  re- 
port and  in  the  hearings  for  a  report  of 
these  various  Government  agencies  with 
regard  to  this  specific  legislation.  I  do 
not  find  it.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  advise  whether  departmental  re- 
ports were  sought  and,  if  departmental 
reports  were  sought,  what  happened  to 
them,  why  they  are  not  available  to  the 
general  membership  of  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  First  let  m© 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
there  has  not  been  any  bill  that  has  had 
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M  much  time  spent  on  It  In  the  last  4 
3re«r8  as  this. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
not  my  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  eroitle- 
man  has  asked  me  a  question  and  I  am 
answering  him  in  my  own  way. 

We  sought  the  reports  of  the  various 
departments.    Last  year  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report  and  in  the  hearings. 
There  Is  not  a  single  department  or 
agency  as  far  as  I  know  that  the  com- 
•rmittee  would  be  unaware  of  as  far  as 
its  views  are  concerned.    The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has-been  opposed  to  this  bill 
Jrimless  we  change'  congressional  control 
^to  budgetary  control,  and  that  has  been 
the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  only 
question  I  ask  is  if  reports  were  sought, 
and  the  gentleman  says  you  did  receive 
those  reports. 

Bffr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Why  are 
those  reports  not  available  to  the  mem- 
bership in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 

at  this  time?  I  have  asked  for  the  hear- 
ings and  gone  through  the  hearings,  and 

find  no  reference  to  them  there.  I  looked 
through  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
there  are  no  departmental  reports  there. 
How  can  we  get  hold  of  them?  How  can 
we  see  what  they  were,  what  they  actu- 
ally said? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  reason 
why  they  are  not  Included  in  this  is  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
very  careful  about  the  expenditure  of 
fimds  and  thought  It  was  not  necessary 
to  republish  what  the  agencies  had 
already  said. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
oppose  this  bill  unless  the  amendments 
recommended  in  the  minority  report  are 
adopted? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  amendments 
submitted  by  the  minority  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  yes. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  And  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  anti  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  never  been  for  the 
expenditure  of  corporate  funds  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  any  other 
Government  corporation. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  of  the  agencies  of  Government  that 
are  concerned  with  this  matter  oppose 
this  legislation  unless  the  amendments 
as  set  forth  in  the  minority  report  or  as 
proposed  by  the  minority  in  committee 
are  adopted? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  There  is  not 
a  line  In  any  report  of  the  85th  Congress 
or  the  88th  Congress  In  which  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
appointed  by  the  President,  objected  to 
this  bill,  but  on  the  contrary  they  said 
the  terms  of  this  bill  were  workable  and 
needed  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Mack]. 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Relative 
to  the  coUoqxiy  that  has  Just  occurred 
between  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Btknis]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jonvs]  I  point  out  that 
on  page  3  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
year's  hearings,  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  make  available  the 
printed  hearings  on  last  year's  bilL 
These  contained  the  reports  of  all  the 
various  agencies  of  Government.  That 
printed  report,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
has  never  been  issued. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  suggested  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  economy  which  con- 
trolled the  considerations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  not  printing  the  departmental 
reports.  Does  the  gentleman  feel  it  is 
good  economy  to  deny  Members  of  this 
House  the  opinion  of  people  who  are 
close  to  this  problem  and  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  the  efTects  of  this  legis- 
lation upon  the  fiscal  problems  of  this 
Government? 

Mr.   MACK  of  Washington.     I  would 

not  think  it  Is  either  good  or  sound 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  this  great  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  Is  called  the  Ten- 
nessee    Valley     Authority,     commonly 
known  as  TVA?    It  Is  a  wholly  Federal 
Government-created     agency     financed 
completely  and  operated  entirely  by  the 
Federal    Oovemment    of    the    United 
States.    The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
distributes    power    over    80.000    square 
miles  of  territory.     It  serves  5  million 
people  or  1,250.000  families,  and  many 
industries.     Last   year,   the   Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  did  a  gross  business  of 
$223  million.     It  is  the  largest  power 
distributing  agency  in  the  United  States. 
On  that  $223  million  of  gross  business, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  net 
revenues  of  $55  million  which,  were  it  a 
private  operation,  would  be  called  net 
profits.      Now    there    are    Members    of 
Congress  and  private  citizens  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  be  dismembered  and  its  individ- 
ual units  sold   to  private  power  com- 
panies.   There  are  other  people  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
should  be  permitted  to  expand  all  over 
the  United  States  and  socialize  the  power 
industry    of    the    Nation.      These    two 
groups,  however,  I  am  sure,  are  In  a 
minority.     The  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  coun- 
try. I  am  convinced,  believe  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  here  to 
stay    for    a    long    time    to    adequately 
serve    its    area.     This    bill    offers    one 
means  of  enabling  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  expand   to  keep  pace  in 
its   production   of   power   to   meet   the 
growth  needs  of  the  area  served,  which, 
incidentally,  is  an  area  one  and  one-half 
times  that  of  the  six  New  England  States 
combined. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1957  and  on  several  later  occasions  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  a 
revenue  bond  financing  plan  be  adopted 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Revenue  financing  for  TVA  has  his  ap- 
proval.   But,  the  President  Insists  that 


the  revenue  financing  should  be  under 
the  regulation  and  control  and  with 
some  authority  exercised  by  the  regxilar 
agencies  of  Oovemment,  namely,  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Treasiur  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  Important 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  when 
the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  is  one 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CRAicra]  to  require  that 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ap- 
prove bond  Issues  as  to  amounts,  the 
timing  and  as  to  Interest  rates  paid  on 
TVA  bonds.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
Treasury  Department  should  be  called 
upon  to  manage  a  national  debt  of  $288 
billion  and  then  allow  some  lesser  Fed- 
eral agency  be  a  competitor  against  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  the  bond  market  for 
public  investment  money.  For  such  a 
competitor  to  enter  the  field  might  mean 
that  the  interest  rate  might  be  increased 
on  all  Federal  bonds.  Such  an  interest 
rate  increase  might  run  into  tens  or  even 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
vast  borrowing  of  $280  billion. 

The  request  that  the  Treasury  have 
some  say-so,  even  a  veto  power.  If  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  on  the  Issuance  of 

the  TVA  bonds  without  Its  approval.  Is 

sound.  Otherwise  TVA  financing  by  dis- 
rupting the  bond  market  might  cost 
the  Oovemment  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Also,  I  am  convinced  that  unless  the 
Treasury  does  have  some  say-so,  not 
just  iu  an  advisory  capacity,  but  some 
positive  and  definite  control  over  the 
issuance  of  these  TVA  bonds,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not 
approve  this  legislation. 

What  we  on  the  minority  side,  and 
I  think  those  on  the  majority  side  too, 
want  Is  not  a  bill  that  is  just  going  to  be 
passed,  then  not  signed  by  the  President. 
We  want  a  bill  that  will  benefit  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Oov- 
emment owns,  controls,  and  operates  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It  has  ad- 
vanced to  that  agency  $1,200  million  for 
the  constraction  of  steam  plants  and 
for  the  building  of  power  distribution 
lines.  The  TVA  area  certainly  should 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  some- 
time the  $1,200  million  which,  after  all 
Is  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  and  should  also 
pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  on  that 
money.  Rates  for  power  in  the  Termes- 
see  Valley  area  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  beneficiaries  of  that  power 
pay  back  to  the  Government  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  money  that  has 
been  advanced.  That  is  a  reasonable 
and  sensible  approach.  It  is  what  we 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  do  in  the 
Bonneville  power  area. 

ITiere  are  some  advantages  to  this 
pending  revenue  TVA  bond  plan  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  existing 
law  TVA  is  obligated  to  pay  l>ack  to  the 
Federal  Government  $30  million  a  year 
during  each  of  the  next  40  years  in  order 
to  liquidate  this  debt  of  $1,200  million 
which  it  owes  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
TVA  never  has  in  its  27  years  of  exist- 
ence paid  one  dollar  of  interest  on  any  of 
this  $1,200  million.  On  the  Bonneville 
project  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  al- 
ways have  paid  on  the  principal  and  we 
always  have  paid  interest  on  the  money 
that  was  advanced.  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  shippers  and  waterway 


users  are  paying  back  both  the  principal 
and  interest  on  all  Federal  funds  ad- 
vanced. Power  rates  in  the  Termessee 
Valley  area  should  be  on  a  basis  to  maka 
theso  payments  on  principal  and  in« 
teres  t. 

The  Federal  Government  receives  $30 
million  under  existing  law.  Under  this 
bill  it  will  receive  3  percent  interest. 
Three  percent  on  $1,200  million  is  $36 
million  a  year.  Under  this  bill  TVA  will 
pay  $10  million  a  year  on  principal. 
That  would  make  it  $46  million  alto- 
gether. I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, to  make  the  principal  payment  $20 
million  a  year.  If  TVA  pays  only  $10 
million  a  year  on  principal  it  will  require 
120  years  to  pay  off  Its  Federal  debt.  No 
plant,  whether  it  be  hydroelectric  or 
steam.  Is  going  to  last  120  years;  it  will 
either  be  worn  out  or  will  be  obsolete 
long  before  that  time.  My  provision  for 
a  $20  million  pasrment  will  make  it  a  60- 
year  repasTnent  period  Instead  of  120 
years.  If  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity pays  $36  million  a  year  interest  and 
$20  million  a  year  on  the  principal,  that 

will  be  $56  million.  I  think  TVA  can 
do  this  without  financial  hardship  to 
TVA. 

lAst  year  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority had  a  profit  of  $55  million.  In 
addition  to  that  profit  it  had  $44  million 
of  depreciation  money  which  is  avail- 
able for  the  liquidation  of  debt  or  the 
payment  of  interest.  In  other  words, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  had  $99 
million  available  for  debt  retirement 
and  interest  payments.  TVA  can  make 
this  $20  million  payment  on  principal 
plus  the  $36  million  payment  on  Interest 
and  still  have  $43  million  left  to  apply  to 
the  payment  of  bond  principal,  interest 
on  bonds,  and  for  the  making  of  plant 
extensions.  I  think  the  $43  million  is 
entii  ely  adequate. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSP,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  4  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAa  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  interest.  I  have 
felt  for  many  years  that  this  debt  should 
draw  Interest.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  situation  at  Bonneville, 
We  lend  money  to  the  REA  but  we  charge 
them  interest,  we  lend  money  to  the 
farmers  but  we  charge  them  interest,  we 
lend  money  to  the  veterans  and  charge 
them  interest.  The  only  i>eople  I  know 
of  V  ho  benefit  from  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  without  paying  aiiy 
interest  on  those  loans  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  power  developed  and  sold  by 
TVA.  We  should  put  a  provision  in  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  I  think  that 
Is  no  more  than  fair.  Whoever  Is  re- 
sporislble  for  It  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Federal  in- 
vestment In  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is 
about  the  same  as  the  Investment  that 
has  been  made  by  Congress  In  TVA.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  25 


years  a  total  of  $180  million  in  interest. 
The  TVA  has  not  paid  one  dollar.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  paid 
last  year  $22  million  in  interest.  The 
TVA  paid  nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  TVA  should  charge  sufficient  rates 
to  pay  all  obligations,  including  the  ap- 
propriated Investment  of  the  United 
States.  That  was  not  in  the  bill  last 
year,  as  I  understand  it,  but  It  is  in  the 
bill,  subsection  (f),  page  10  of  the  pres- 
ent bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Yes. 
The  provision  Is  in  the  bill  that  TVA  must 
charge  sufficient  rates  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  to  the  Government  and  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  it  sells  to  the  public 
for  plant  expansions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  One  of  the  big  issues 
here  is  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient 
congressional  control.  I  read  from  the 
bottom  of  page  5  of  the  present  bill: 

Provided,  however.  That,  except  with  the 
approval   of   the  President  during  a  period 

of  national  defense  emergency  hereafto-  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Congrefls, 
no  such  bond  proceeds,  nor  any  power  reve- 
nues, shall  be  used  to  Initiate  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  power-producing  proj- 
ect until  (1)  the  corporation  notifies  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  Its  plan  to 
construct  such  additional  project,  and  (2) 
tollowing  such  notlflcation.  a  period  of  90 
days,  whUe  Congress  is  In  a  single  session, 
elapses  without  the  passage  of  a  concxurent 
resolution  disapproving  such  construction. 

Irrespective  of  any  other  amendments 
involved,  does  not  the  gentleman  feel 
that  gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  particular  proj- 
ect, such  as  a  steam  plant,  or  of  any 
money  that  may  be  spent? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  The 
TVA  Is  operated  by  three  Directors,  each 
Of  whom  serves  9  years.  Without  these 
controls,  legislative  and  otherwise,  any 
two  of  these  Directors,  one  of  whom  may 
have  6  to  serve  and  the  other  9  years, 
can  become  practically  dictators  of  the 
TVA  operation.  This  bill  does  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  disapprove,  but  does 
not  give  it  the  power  to  Initiate. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramtr],  has  made  a  very  close  study  of 
the  legal  technicalities  of  Government 
controls.  He  later  will  provide  you  very 
informative  answers  to  each  of  these 
technical  legal  questions  involved  in 
Government  controls. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thought  I  fol- 
lowed the  gentleman  rather  closely  when 
he  referred  to  the  interest  provision  in 
the  bill,  although  I  Interpreted  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  to  indicate  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  interest  provi- 
sion. I  have  heretofore  been  informed 
that  the  gentleman  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  3  percent.  I  raise  no  ob- 
jection to  It.    

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Tliat  Is  what  I 
want  to  get. 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  interest  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mack] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  LMr.  Scherer]. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3460,  the  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today,  when  first  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis  1,  was 
similar  to  8.  1869  of  the  85th  Congress 
which  died  in  the  Rules  Committee  at 
the  close  of  that  Congress. 

The  minority  was  determined  then  as 
It  is  now  to  press  for  the  adoption  of 
three  or  four  amendments  which  it  felt 
were  essential  if  this  legislation  was  to 
be  acceptable  at  all.  There  was  a  sort 
of  informal  agreement  or  imderstanding 
among  those  of  us  who  opposed  this  leg- 
islation as  introduced  that  we  would  each 
direct  our  energies  toward  presenting  and 
bringing  about  the  adoption  of  one  of 
these  amendments. 

It  happened  that  my  assignment  dealt 
with  confining  and  limiting  the  service 
area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  I  was  not 

able  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  such 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  during  the  85th  Congress;  in  fact, 
I  could  not  even  get  the  committee  to 
consider  such  an  amendment. 

This  year  the  picture  chsinged  com- 
pletely with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
This  year  it  had  a  champion  with  influ- 
ence and  prestige. 

The  extremely  capable,  distinguished, 
and  highly  respected  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  saw 
that  if  the  TVA  extremists  had  their  way 
and  HJi.  3460  was  passed  as  written,  it 
would  not  be  too  many  years  before  TVA 
would  be  supplying  taxpayer-subsidied 
ix>wer  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
South.  He  saw  that  not  too  many  year^ 
later,  its  tentacles  would  reach  through- 
out Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  across 
the  Ohio  River  into  my  beuliwick. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  saw  that 
the  cleverly  worded  provisions  of  Hit. 
3460  dealing  with  the  service  area  meant 
just  the  opposite  of  what  the  proponents 
intended.  Mr.  Vinson  said,  and  I  use 
his  own  words: 

Although  the  prop(»ent8  of  this  bUl  rep- 
resent the  Intention  of  the  blU  to  be  to  con- 
nne  TVA  to  Its  existing  senrlce  area  with 
some  minor  flexibility,  the  truth  U  tliat  the 
provisions  at  this  bill,  in  express  terms,  per- 
mit the  expansion  ot  TVA's  existing  service 
area  into  an  additional  area  of  some  25.000 
square  miles  (or  approximately  31  percent  of 
TVA's  existing  service  area). 

Mr.  Vinson,  in  his  testimony,  said  fur- 
ther: 

The  bUl  also  contains  a  number  ctf  loop- 
holes, ambiguities,  and  exceptions  which 
could  be  used  to  permit  unlimited  expansion. 

As  a  result  of  his  execellent  presenta- 
tion and  sound  logic,  Mr.  Vinson  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  his  amendment  with 
some  modifications. 

In  general  terms,  the  Vlnstm  amend- 
ment provides  that,  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
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present  power  facilities  and  those  sub- 
sequently acquired  by  TVA  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  power  for 
use  outside  the  service  area  of  TVA  as 
it  existed  on  July  1.  1957,  with  the  one 
exception  that,  when  economically  feasi- 
ble, it  Is  permissible  for  TVA  to  provide 
service  for  interconnection  with  other 
utility  systems  for  exchange  power  ar- 
rangements which  were  in  effect  on  July 
1, 1957. 

The  committee  modified  the  Vinson 
amendment  by  providing  that  TVA  shall 
have  the  right  to  continue  service  to 
Dyersbiirg  and  Covington,  Tenn.,  service 
to  these  two  cities  having  been  com- 
menced subsequent  to  1957.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  further  provides  that 
TVA  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  supply  power  to  six  other 
communities  which  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  this  bill  were  in  the  process 
of  Qualifying  for  TVA  power, 

I  know  some  will  say,  "Well.  Schirer, 
you  got  what  you  want.  Why  talk  about 
It?" 

I  want  to  talk  about  it  simply  because 
most  of  those  who  have  optx>sed  TVA 
or  the  expansion  of  TVA  feel  that  the 
Vinson  amendment  has  put  an  end  to 
further  TVA  expansion  and  encroach- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Vinson  had  gone  and 
the  influence  which  this  venerable  gen- 
tleman had  cast  over  the  committee  room 
vanished,  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of 
area  as  prescribed  in  the  Vinson  amend- 
ment were  made.  Six  communities 
which  are  not  receiving  service  now, 
which  have  no  contracts  for  service,  but 
which  were  merely,  according  to  the  pro- 
ponents, getting  ready  to  apply  for  serv- 
ice, were  included. 

Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  believe  that, 
as  time  goes  on.  TVA  will  not  find  addi- 
tional excuses  or  reasons  why  other  com- 
munities should  be  included  as  exceptions 
to  the  Vinson  amendment?  In  fact,  I 
just  learned  that  amendments  are  to  be 
offered  which  will  exempt  additional 
commimities  from  the  operations  of  the 
Vinson  amendment.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that,  after  TVA  has  been  given  its 
bond- issuing  authority,  assaults  wUl  not 
be  made  to  repeal  the  Vinson  amend- 
ment? 

Let's  take  a  look.  A  few  years  ago. 
When  a  number  of  private  utilities  were 
forced  to  sell  out  to  TVA  because  they 
could  no  longer  compete  with  Govern- 
ment-subsidized power,  a  gentleman's 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  TVA 
solemnly  and  publicly  agreed  not  to  fur- 
ther pirate  customers  from  private  util- 
ities and  to  confine  its  service  area  for- 
evermore  to  that  of  July  r,  1957. 

Today,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are 
eight  communities  outside  this  service 
area  which  now  are  getting  or  will  get 
TVA  power. 

In  spite  of  this  gentleman's  agreement, 
the  proponents  of  TVA.  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  had  inserted  in  this  bill 
language  which  expressly  gave  them 
25.000  additional  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and,  as  Mr.  Vinson  stated,  opened 
the  door  for  unlimited  expansion  of 
TVA's  service  area.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jomtsl.  who  is  the  capable 
and  able  spokesman  for  the  TVA  point 


of  view,  frankly  stated  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  he  not  only  opposed  the 
Vinson  amendment  but  that  he  feels  It 
is  basically  wrong. 

Everyone  Icnows  that,  before  the  Ink 
on  this  bill  Is  dry.  the  propaganda  and 
CRmpalgn  for  decimation  of  the  Vinson 
amendment  will  begin.  Some  of  the 
proponents  of  TVA  will  argue  during 
this  debate  that  TVA  has  not  expanded 
its  service  area  appreciably  for  years. 
With  tongue  in  cheek  they  will  say  that 
TVA  has  kept  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  TVA 
has  not  expanded  more  rapidly.  The 
cheap  TVA  rates  have  pirated  industry 
from  community  after  community  at  an 
accelerated  tempo  into  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

TVA  has  been  so  busy  developing  ad- 
ditional power  output  to  take  care  of  the 
demands  of  these  carpetbaggers  within 
its  present  service  area  that  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  expand  its  service 
area.  In  fact,  according  to  the  propo- 
nents, the  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  funds  to  build  steam  plants  to 
supply  the  heavy  demands  of  those  who 
have  been  drawn  and  shanghaied  into 
the  area  by  cheap  power  costs. 

If  we  give  TVA  the  $750  million  bond- 
issuing  authority,  with  or  without  con- 
gressional control,  the  socialized  power 
boys  will  have  a  field  day.  Today  and 
for  the  next  few  years  the  restrictions  in 
the  Vinson  amendment  will  not  bother 
them.  They  will  be  busy  catching  up 
with  the  requirements  which  have  been 
built  up  in  the  present  service  area. 

But  when  they  have  taken  care  of 
their  own  backyard,  the  sky  will  be  the 
limit.  It  will  be  simple.  They  can  use 
this  $750  million  bond-issuing  authority 
over  and  ov^r  again  because  the  bill 
merely  provides  that  they  shall  not  have 
more  than  $750  million  worth  of  bonds 
outstanding  at  one  time. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  for  them  to  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  that  their  bond-Issuing 
authority  be  increased.  In  fact,  In  the 
Committee  report,  they  say  that  it  will 
have  to  be  increased  in  the  next  5  or  6 
years.  I  can  just  hear  the  arguments 
that  will  be  made  in  1964  and  1965  by 
the  TVA  apologists.  They  will  piously 
point  out  that  their  requests  will  not  add 
to  the  national  debt — at  least  not  so  that 
you  can  see  it;  that  people  in  the  adjoin- 
ing areas  down  in  Mr.  Vinson's  Georgia 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  cheap 
power  rates  produced  by  a  well-man- 
aged company  with  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Frankly.  I  have  gotten  a  little  tired  of 
hearing  the  TVA  people  pat  themselves 
on  the  back  about  their  fine  manage- 
ment and  their  flourishing  operation.  It 
should  be. 

Even  you  and  I  should  be  able  to  nm 
a  successful  business  if  the  initial  invest- 
ment was  paid  by  the  taxpayers;  if  we 
were  relieved  from  paying  the  52  per- 
cent corporate  Federal  income  tax;  if, 
in  lieu  of  local  taxes,  we  could  pay  sums 
far  less  than  those  paid  by  our  com- 
petitors. We  could  do  an  even  better  Job 
if  in  addition  we  were  given  120  years  to 
pay  back  the  capital  investment,  while 


our  competitors  had  to  amortize  their 
plants  in  less  than  50  years.  Put  TVA  on 
an  equal  basis  with  private  enterprise, 
make  it  pay  the  52  percent  Federal  taxes, 
and  it  would  be  running  deficits  like  the 
Post  Office  if  the  current  rates  were  kept. 

Another  thing  that  irks  me  is  the  con- 
stant assertion  that  the  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment in  TVA  is  really  not  a  debt  or 
obligation  of  TVA  because  TVA  proper- 
ties are  assets  of  the  Government  and  of 
us  taxpayers. 

It  is  the  kind  of  asset  that  does  not 
do  me,  my  constituents,  or  the  consumers 
of  electricity  in  my  district,  one  lota  of 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  a  liability  to  my 
people  and  yours. 

We  were  taxed  to  pay  for  the  initial 
investment  It  has  bejn  paid  back  only 
in  part.  Furthermore,  by  the  creation 
and  operation  of  this  socialized  pubUc 
power  facility  with  our  own  money,  we 
are  caused  in  turn,  year  In  and  year  out, 
to  pay  more  taxes  in  order  that  the  privi- 
leged few  can  have  cheap  ix>wer. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  kind 
of  an  asset  any  of  us  wants.  If  I  am 
part  owner  of  TVA  as  the  proponents 
contend.  I  would  like  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
my  holdings,  quickly  and  at  a  bargain 
price  because  I  not  only  get  no  return 
on  my  mvestment.  but  the  blamed  thing 
costs  me  money,  year  in  and  year  out. 
How  much  am  I  bid? 

The  only  effective  way  to  keep  TVA 
from  unlimited  expansion  is  to  continue 
to  require  all  appropriations  to  be  made 
by  the  Congress.  No  Congress  is  going 
to  give  TVA  $750  million  or  more  in  di- 
rect appropriations. 

Control  will  not  owne  by  the  Vinson 
amendment  but  by  requiring  TVA  to 
come  to  the  Congress  for  its  appropria- 
tions, year  after  year.  In  this  way.  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  TVA  will  not  be 
granted  money  to  expand  beyond  its 
present  service  area. 

Furthermore,  the  leas  we  permit  It  to 
expand,  vertically  or  otherwise,  the  fewer 
industries  will  be  attracted  and  pirated 
to  the  area  from  your  State  and  mine. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  hear- 
ings on  page  242  carry  a  compilation  of 
tax  amortization  given  to  the  various 
utility  companies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  notice  that  the  Ohio  Edison  Co. 
received  $105,591,000  in  tax  amortiza- 
tion. The  Ohio  Power  Co.  received 
$272,087,000.  Do  you  disUnguish  that 
as  being  private  enterprise  or  socialism? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  say  there  Is  a  defi- 
nite difference. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  A  definite 
difference? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  These  tax 
amortizations  are  going  to  be  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  in  the  service  area  of  the 
TVA,  so  I  do  not  see  why  you  are  com- 
plaining so  loudly  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  river  in  one  area  of  the 
country;  there  is  going  to  be  some  tax 
liability  on  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. I  thought  that  the  gentleman's  no- 
tion of  Government  in  that  respect  had 
been  dissipated  from  the  minds  of  legl?- 
lators  a  long  time  aga 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  1. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  noted  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  failure  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. I  might  point  out  in  this  con- 
nection that  if  the  logical  extension  of 
the  theory  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
were  held,  then  probably  one-third  of 
the  United  States  industrial  plants  built 
during  World  War  II  would  not  have 
been  built,  becau.se  they  were  certainly 
built  under  tax  amortization  plans  and 
under  'socialism"  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  might  call  it.  I  was  Interested,  too, 
in  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  regarding  the  52  percent  corpora- 
tion tax  and  I  wonder  if  someone  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  prohibit 
the  device  used  by  closely  held  corpora- 
tions that  have  their  payrolls  stacked 
with  tlie  members  of  the  family  in  order 
to  avo.d  the  52-percent  corporation  tax 
where  some  of  them  end  up  paying  as 
little  fts  18  percent — I  wonder  whether 
he  wculd  support  elimination  of  this 
loophole. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  most  Important  bill.  It  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  States  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  its  passage  is  vital  to  the 
Nation  for  TVA  is  a  great  national  pro- 
gram. We  need  to  be  reminded  of  its 
history.  We  ought  to  salute  the  Con- 
gress which  established  the  agency  in 
1933.  We  ought  to  honor  the  manage- 
ment of  the  TVA  and  the  people  of  that 
area  who  have  worked  together  to  carry 
out  this  great  regional  program  that  the 
Nation  might  be  stronger. 

When  I  say  that  TVA  is  a  national  as- 
set, I  am  not  thinking  only  of  the  way 
in  which  it  acted  with  dramatic  speed 
to  provide  the  power  essential  for  the 
production  of  the  metals  and  the  chemi- 
cals necessary  for  victory  in  World  War 
II;  nor  am  I  thinking  only  of  the  world 
records  in  speed  of  construction  estab- 
lished through  the  magnificent  effort  of 
this  Federal  agency  in  building  the  proj- 
ects to  supply  the  power  to  make  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  When  I  say  that  the 
continuance  of  the  TVA  is  essential  to 
the  s(cvu-ity  of  the  Nation.  I  am  not 
thinking  only  of  the  fact  that  today  more 
than  half  the  energy  produced  by  TVA 
goes  to  supply  facilities  of  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission  at  the  arsenal  of 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  and  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Depot,  facilities 
built  to  protect  us  all.  to  guarantee  a 
metisure  of  security  to  the  free  world.  I 
am  not  thinking  alone  of  the  fine  record 
of  performance  which  TVA  has  achieved 
in  meeting  these  commitments,  nor  of 
the  resulting  savings  to  the  taxpayers  in 
the  Government's  own  power  bills. 

These  TVA  achievements  are  recog- 
nized by  all  as  national  benefits.  It  is 
easy  to  acknowledge  their  Importance. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point,  to 
emphasize  another  issue.  I  want  to  af- 
firm my  belief  that  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  future  sec\irity  of  this 
countj-y  that  every  region  should  be 
strong  and  prosperous.  An  abundant 
supply  of  energy  for  the  people  to  use 
on  their  farms  and  in  their  homes  and 


in  their  business  enterprises  is  a  basic 
requirement  of  strength  and  security.  In 
this  one  region  Congress  laid  down  the 
policies  for  a  power  supplier  to  follow. 
Every  State  in  the  Union  has  profited  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  application  of 
those  FKjlicies. 

Parenthetically  I  might  say  that  if 
they  do  nothing  else  TVA  has  demon- 
strated how  to  produce  power  efficient- 
ly at  reasonable  rates  and  demonstrated 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  in- 
ntmtierable  private  power  companies 
learned  valuable  lessons  as  a  result  of 
which  they  were  able  to  reduce  their 
rates  and  still  make  fabulous  profits. 

TVA  has  established  standards  and 
goals  in  this  Nation  and  I  for  one  from 
New  Jersey  am  grateful  that  they  estab- 
lished those  goals.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  benefits  because  the  economic 
status  of  this  region  is  improving.  It  is 
becoming  a  better  market  for  the  goods 
and  services  of  other  areas,  and  its  citi- 
zens contribute  a  greater  share  of  the 
total  tax  revenues  which  support  all  Fed- 
eral programs.  Power  consumers,  power 
suppliers  have  learned  and  can  learn 
much  in  the  future  from  this  public  op- 
eration of  a  power  system  managed  im- 
der  policies  established  in  the  Congress. 

The  fact  that  we  are  today  considering 
a  bill  to  authorize  TVA  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  is  itself  a  measure  of  success.  It 
means  that  m  the  future  the  additional 
facilities  required  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing power  requirements  of  the  farms  and 
homes  and  the  business  enterprises  of 
this  area  will  be  financed  by  revenues 
from  power  consumers.  The  assets  of 
the  Government  will  be  enhanced,  but 
without  the  annual  appropriation  of 
funds  for  investment  in  power  facilities. 
These  bonds  will  be  true  revenue  bonds, 
not  guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
resting  for  their  security  on  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples Congress  laid  down  in  the  TVA 
Act  of  1933. 

After  long  and  careful  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  this 
bill  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
The  mterests  of  the  owner  of  the  TVA 
facilities,  the  Federal  Government,  are 
protected,  and  the  importance  to  the 
Nation  of  this  great  public  power  system 
is  acknowledged. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  consideration  of  my  neigh- 
bors in  the  Committee,  the  splendid  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  in  which 
they  point  out  quite  properly  that  New 
Yorkers  and  those  from  that  area  should 
be  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  proposition, 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  represented  by  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  and  the  Tri- 
borough  Bridge  Authority.  Without 
these  facilities  the  harassed  commuters 
in  and  out  cf  New  York  from  Connect- 
icut. New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
would  have  suffered  many  more  pains 
than  they  now  suffer.  They  are  analo- 
gous to  the  proposal  before  us.  We 
would  have  made  infinitely  less  progress. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends 
in  the  committee  from  the  TVA  area  that 
we  do  not  consider  that  people  who  move 
their  businesses  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  use  our  facilities  to  add  to  the 


patterns  and  the  richness  and  the  variety 
of  our  life  are  cari>etbaggers.  "Carpet- 
bagger" is  a  very  unpleasant  term.  We 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  invite  new  people 
to  come  into  our  region;  we  offer  induce- 
ments. 

This  is  free,  open  competition  in  the 
very  best  sense  of  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman,  but  I  believe  he 
said  that  one  reason  he  was  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  bill  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  permitted  to  acquire  its 
power  requirements  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  remember  saymg  at  cheaper  rates. 
I  said  this  facility  has  done  such  a  re- 
markably eflQcient  job,  especially  during 
World  War  II.  that  the  entire  national 
security  benefits  received  under  those 
rates  were  less  than  for  private  power. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  figures  show 
the  rates  now  paid  by  the  Government 
for  its  power  requirements  from  TVA 
exceed  the  rates  paid  to  private  utilities. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  if  that  state- 
ment can  be  substantiated.  I  do  know 
that  if  the  private  power  sources  were 
to  increase  their  rates  as  much  as  1  mill 
to  the  cost  of  the  kilowatt-hours  the 
Government's  electric  bill  would  be  about 
$50  million  a  year  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  First  of  all. 
the  p>oint  has  been  made  that  this  bill  is 
not  one  involving  power  rates.  This  is 
a  bill  to  enable  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  provide  self -financing, 
which  will  reduce  the  Government's  ap- 
propriations for  this  agency.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  figures  which  the  gentleman 
quotes  about  cost,  there  were  no  figures 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  by  either  the  proponents  or  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  that  would  indicate 
the  cost  of  private  pwwer  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  obtained  his  figures.  The  last 
annual  report  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  shows  that  the  rate  charged 
to  the  10  Government  agencies  was  3.98 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Those  under 
other  contracts  exceeded  that  cost  and 
was  something  over  4  mills.  The  Federal 
Government  is  getting  a  pretty  good  bar- 
gain. I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  the  rate  based 
upon  present  consiunption  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  alone  if  it  were  in- 
creased 1  mill  it  would  be  a  tax  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  of  an 
additional  $51  million. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  The  Information  I  have 
is  that  in  1958  the  average  rate  charged 
by  TVA  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  3.9  mills  per  kilowatt,  or  3.86. 
The  Information  also  indicates  that  the 
power  purchased  from  the  Ohio  Valley 
Electric  Corp.  in  1958  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  only  3.8  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  I  am  sure  that  infor- 
mation is  available. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  has  it,  will  he  tell  us 
where  it  is  available? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Prom  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  his  review  of  power  billings 
and  related  activities  under  AEC  con- 
tracts for  electric  pwwer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  froni  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Bald- 
win!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  should  like  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Davis  I.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  JonesI,  the  joint  authors 
of  this  bill.  Although  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  us  who  disagree  with  them  on  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  want  to 
commend  them  for  the  diligence  and  the 
ability  with  which  they  have  represented 
the  interests  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  to  which  I 
would  like  to  devote  my  comments  is  sec- 
tion 15d,  subsection  (e)  of  the  bill,  which 
states  the  relative  priority  between  the 
amount  due  the  American  taxijayer  from 
TVA  as  compared  to  the  repayment  of 
Interest  on  bonds  that  would  be  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill. 

Should  Congress  enact  section  15d(e) 
of  H.R.  3460  in  its  present  form  Congress 
will  have  relegated  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  in  the  TVA  to  a  secondary 
position.  Under  this  provision  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  invested  by  the 
taxpayers  and  the  payment  of  a  return 
on  that  money  advanced  by  the  taxpay- 
ers can  be  made  by  the  TVA  each  year 
only  after  interest  and  amortization  re- 
quirements have  been  met  on  the  rev- 
enue bonds  of  the  TVA. 

Section  15d(e)  of  this  bill  on  page  9 
beginning  on  line  16  makes  it  clear  that 
the  net  power  proceeds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  excess  of  those  required  to  meet 
the  obligations  under  provisions  for  rev- 
enue bonds  are  to  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  return  on  the  amount  of  funds 
received  from  appropriation  investment 
and  repayment  of  such  investment.  This 
clearly  means  that  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  revenue  bonds 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  a  first  claim 
upon  the  net  power  proceeds  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  net  power  proceeds  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  the  funds  available  after 
all  operating  expenses,  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  and  such  like  have  been  made 
by  the  Corporation  as  provided  on  page 
4,  lines  9  to  19.  There  is  not  a  thing 
ambiguous  or  imclear  about  the  lan- 
guage in  subsection  15d(e).  The  bond- 
holders will  get  their  interest  and  amor- 


tization payments  under  the  bond  con- 
tracts first.  Only  after  all  of  the  claims 
of  bondholders  have  been  met  and  after 
all  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  TVA 
have  been  paid,  will  come  the  repayment 
of  the  appropriated  fimds  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  so-called  return  upon  such 
appropriated  f  imds. 

And  what  is  more  under  this  very  sub- 
section should  TVA  desire,  it  could  defer 
both  the  payment  of  such  return  and  the 
repayment  of  the  appropriated  invest- 
ment for  as  much  as  2  years. 

What  is  the  investment  now  of  the 
taxpayer  in  the  facilities  of  the  TVA? 
It  is  more  than  $1,600  million.  Close  to 
$1,200  million  of  this  was  derived  direct- 
ly from  appropriations,  and  over  $400 
million  was  derived  from  the  reinvested 
power  revenues  of  the  TVA.  These  re- 
invested power  revenues  are  in  the  same 
category  as  appropriations,  because  had 
they  not  been  reinvested  the  money 
would  have  been  available  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  Government  borrowings  or 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by 
Federal  taxes.  Had  not  power  revenues 
been  reinvested  the  TVA  would  have  had 
to  secure  larger  appropriations.  As  a 
consequence  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  this 
money  in  fact  came  from  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  this  country.  We 
all  know  what  a  job  it  is  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  the  tax  bills  imposed  upon 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  contend  that  it 
is  not  right  and  proper  that  the  payment 
of  Interest  and  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  of  this  Government  investment 
should  be  paid  ahead  of  the  claims  of 
revenue  bondholders.  They  contend 
that  this  investment,  that  this  fund  ad- 
vanced by  the  taxpayers  represents  not 
a  debt  owed  to  the  taxpayers  but  that  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  stock  ownership  by 
the  taxpayers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Now  let  us  look  at  this  claim. 
Actually  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
as  created  by  Congress  is  not  a  stock 
corporation,  it  is  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation. 

It  has  always  been  the  Intention  of 
Congress  that  the  funds  advanced  by  the 
taxpayer  to  the  TVA  was  a  debt  owed 
by  the  TVA  to  the  taxpayer.  If  this  was 
not  the  intention  of  Congress,  then  why 
did  Congress  in  1947  require  that  the 
power  investment  derived  from  appro- 
priations should  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  not  more  than  40  years? 

In  fact  this  bill  itself  recognizes  the 
principle  of  repayment  by  requiring  that 
at  least  $10  million  a  year  of  the  funds 
derived  from  appropriations  be  repaid. 
If  this  investment  represents  the  equiva- 
lent of  stock  ownership,  why  did  Con- 
gress ever  direct  that  it  be  repaid? 

The  Comptroller  General,  who  is  the 
arm  of  Congress  in  watching  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government,  has 
always  considered  the  funds  invested  in 
power  facilities  derived  from  appropria- 
tions as  a  debt  owed  by  the  TVA  to  the 
taxpayer  and  not  as  an  equity  invest- 
ment. This  is  obvious  from  his  repeated 
statement  that  "we  have  consistently 
recommended  that  the  authority  be  di- 
rected to  pay  interest  on  the  investment 
in  the  power  program."    Interest  is  the 


word  of  the  Comptroller  General.  He 
did  not  say  dividends  or  a  return.  He 
used  the  word  "interest";  interest  is  the 
money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  bor- 
rowed from  another  person.  Interest  is 
not  the  return  on  an  equity  investment. 
It  is  a  charge  imposed  for  borrowing 
money.  This  money  Invested  In  the  TVA 
by  the  taxpayer  costs  the  taxpayer 
money,  according  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  that  cost  is  measurable 
with  reasonable  accuracy  by  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  for  public  debt  borrowings. 
Thus  the  Comptroller  General,  by  in- 
sisting that  interest  be  paid  upon  the 
appropriated  mvestment,  clearly  recog- 
nized that  this  represented  debt  owed  to 
the  American  taxpayers  and  not  a  stock 
investment. 

Entirely  apart  from  whether  this  in- 
vestment is  an  equity  investment  or 
whether  it  is  a  debt  owed  to  the  tax- 
payers— I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  debt — 
is  there  any  reason  why  claims  due  to  the 
taxpayers  as  a  whole  should  be  made 
secondary  to  the  claim  for  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  due  to  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  American  people- 
that  is,  those  who  will  buy  the  TVA's 
revenue  bonds?  Why  should  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  as  a  whole  be  made  sec- 
ondary to  but  a  small  segment  of  the 
Nation,  those  who  buy  revenue  bonds? 

In  my  opinion,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 15d<e)  require  amendment  so  that 
the  payment  to  the  Treasury  of  principal 
and  interest  on  appropriated  funds 
should  be  made  by  the  TVA  before  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
piincipal  and  interest  on  the  revenue 
bonds  which  money  will  be  owed  only  to 
a  small  segment  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  only  fair,  it  is  only  Just.  It  is  only 
honorable  that  the  claims  due  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  Nation  should  be 
met  before  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
small  minority  that  might  buy  the  TVA's 
revenue  bonds. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before  ua 
today  Is  the  result  of  a  very  lenpthy 
series  of  deliberations  by  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Thanks  tc  the  progress  which  our 
country  is  making,  every  utility  system, 
private,  public,  or  in  between,  has  had  to 
expand  to  supply  the  need  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  electricity,  not 
just  to  supply  the  new  population  or  any 
new  industry  but  to  take  care  of  the  nor- 
mal growth  within  the  area.  In  order  to 
meet  the  need  for  this  growth,  this  par- 
ticular program  has  been  worked  out. 

The  program  was  suggested  back  In 
1954  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
posal was  not  so  strong  in  the  restric- 
tions that  it  would  put  upon  TVA  in  the 
financing  plan  that  was  submitted  at 
that  time.  It  proposed  that  these  bonds 
be  sold  exclusively  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, that  it  be  entirely  a  Government 
operation,  which,  of  course,  would  have 
been  very  simple  for  TVA,  and  far  less 
expensive.  But  through  the  various 
ramifications  about  this  program  that 
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have  developed  since  1955,  with  hear- 
ings in  each  body  nearly  every  year 
since  that  time,  the  present  bill  is  be- 
fore us. 

There  are  many  imiierfections  In  the 
bill  compared  with  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  perfection  by  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  TVA,  but  the  bill 
is  the  best  that  could  t}e  arrived  iat  in  the 
sense  of  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  as  a  bill  that  would  ac- 
comi)lish  its  purpose  without  undue  re- 
strictions upon  the  necessary  growth  of 
the  TVA  and  without  undue  restrictions 
on  the  legitimate  p>ower  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  have  some  au- 
thority in  the  regulation  of  this  agency. 

The  amendments  we  have  heard  about 
from  the  minority  members  cover  a 
number  of  various  parts  of  this  bill,  but 
basically  every  one  of  these  amendments 
is  -designed  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
financing  operation  In  this  operation  and 
to  give  that  power  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

These  amendments  would  put  In  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  any 
type  of  expanded  program  that  was  nec- 
essaiy  for  TVA.  instead  of  the  Congress, 
as  would  be  proposed  under  this  bill. 
Any  type  of  program  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  the  admendments  would 
have  to  be  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budyet.  This  means  that  If  there  were 
opposition  to  any  type  of  expansion  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  veto  it  and 
the  Congress  could  never  hear  about  it 
from  the  directors  of  TVA  or  their  dele- 
gated subordinates  who  testify  before 
the  congressional  committees  each  year. 

Tliat  is  the  net  effect  of  all  the  amend- 
ments, to  give  new  power  either  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  amendments 
should  be  voted  down  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  basically  they  should  be 
voted  down  to  preserve  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  in  seeing  that  the  power 
it  delegates  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  agencies  to  which  it  delegates  it,  or 
else  reserved  to  the  Congress.  They 
should  be  voted  down  so  that  no  official, 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
would  have  the  power  in  the  future  to 
prevent  this  normal  expansion  of  TVA 
operations  by  the  simple  exercise  of  a 
veto  in  regard  to  a  bond  issue. 

That  basically  Is  the  issue  that  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  in  regard  to  these  amend- 
ments. It  Is  not  some  technicality  to 
simplify  thj  bill  or  anything  like 
that.  Remember— the  Issue  Is  whether 
or  not  the  power  is  to  l>e  sm-rendered  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  whether 
or  not  the  power  of  the  Congress  is  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I.  for  one.  am  Jealous  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  In  this  field 
and  I  believe  we  should  guard  them  care- 
fully here. 

If  we  want  to  delegate  powers  to  an 
agency  because  we  believe  it  can  oper- 
ate efficiently,  well  and  good,  but  let  us 
not  delegate  these  powers  to  some  inter- 
mediate body  that  can  and  may,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  past,  override  the  view- 
point of  the  Congress  in  the  control  of 
these  agencies.  I  believe  when  they 
override  the  viewpoint  of  the  Congress, 


they  are  overriding  the  viewpoint  and  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
bill  before  us  offers  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  restore  to  the  TVA 
the  opportunity  for  progress  tind  devel- 
opment that  was  recognized  so  univer- 
sally so  far  as  this  great  agency  is  con- 
cerned a  few  years  ago. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  adopted 
in  committee  in  regard  to  territorial 
limitations..  I  think,  is  entirely  too  re- 
strictive. But.  the  amendment  has  been 
adopted  and  I  think  its  effect  will  in  the 
long  run  be  felt  in  the  great  yardstick 
of  the  TVA  in  regard  to  utility  rates  over 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  that 
yardstick  will  be  far  less  effective  than 
it  has  been  In  the  past.  But,  that  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted.  It  is  in  the  bill 
and  we  now  are  going  to  have  a  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  that  will  have  to 
live  with  that  bill.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  approve  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  today  so  that  the  TVA  can  operate 
to  meet  the  normal  grov;th  that  is  part 
of  the  great  American  economic  "adven- 
ture that  we  are  engaged  in  to  bring  a 
better  standard  of  living  to  all  of  our 
people.  We  have  a  great  opportunity 
here  today  to  give  this  agency  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  its  contribution  to  the 
great  economic  growth  and  future  of 
America.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  meet 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  3460.  popularly  known 
as  the  TVA  3elf-financing  bill.  In  doing 
so,  I  desire  to  pay  my  best  compliment 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis  ] .  ohe  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Jones]  ,  my  colleague,  both  of  whom 
have  worked  most  diligently  and  faith- 
fully over  the  period  of  the  last  3  or  4 
years  to  bring  this  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  self -financing  bill  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House.  They  have  labored  well. 
The  bill  before  us  attests  that  fact.  I 
support  the  bill.  I  oppose  all  crippling 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  to  fur- 
ther hamstring  the  operation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  enactment  of  the  Davis- Jones  bill 
will  give  notice  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  that  the  great  power  system  of  the 
TVA  has  passed  another  milestone.  This 
self-financing  bill  will  enable  the  TVA 
to  generate  sufficient  power  for  the  area 
which  it  serves.  The  management  of  the 
TVA  now  believe  that  in  the  future  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  system  can 
be  met  from  the  earnings  of  the  TVA 
itself,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  bonds  issued  on  the  basis  of  a 
pledge  of  those  earnings.  They  make  a 
t>ersuasive  case  that  the  TVA  can  carry 
out  the  program  laid  out  for  it  by  Con- 
gress without  returning  to  the  Congress 
for  an  annual  appropriation  of  funds  for 
investment  in  power  facilities.  The 
Congress  should  rejoice  that  TVA  has 
achieved  this  status  of  financial  ma- 
turity. 


This  bill  is  recommended  by  the  TVA 
Board  as  a  fair  and  workable  bill.  The 
President,  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  in  the  l£tst  four  sessions  of 
the  Congress  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  self-financing  bill  as  is 
before  the  House  today.  Thus  we  have 
a  bill  now  being  considered  which  carries 
out  the  wishes  of  all  interested  parties: 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
agency  itself. 

May  I  stress  several  points  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  which  I  believe  require 
some  mention.  First,  since  its  inception 
in  1933  the  TVA  has  operated  with  no 
cost  to  the  Government  or  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  TVA  has  covered 
all  its  operating  costs  by  revenue  it  has 
earned  through  its  own  operations.  That 
is.  all  the  cost  of  operation,  payments  to 
States  and  coimties  m  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
charges  for  depreciation  have  been  paid 
from  revenues.  In  addition,  these  reve- 
nues have  provided  a  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment iS  the  owner  of  TVA.  The  net 
earnings  have  averaged  4  percent  on  the 
Government's  capital  investment  over 
the  years,  and  the  investment  was  made 
during  a  period  when  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government  has  averaged  aboixb 
2  percent.  This  financial  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

Further,  TVA  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  not  only  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  earn 
a  profit  from  TVA,  and  receive  repay- 
ments of  capital  investment,  but  when 
it  is  all  paid  back  we  will  still  own  all  the 
facilities. 

TVA  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  not 
only  within  its  own  area  but  throughout 
the  United  States  because  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  homes  and  farms  within  the 
area  has  opened  up  a  market  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  washing  machines,  re- 
frigerators, and  many  other  types  of  elec- 
trical equipment.  Most  of  this  equip- 
ment is  manufactured  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  these  purchases  have 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  these 
other  areas,  creating  jobs,  strengthening 
and  expanding  industry,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  economy  and  the  overall  pros- 
perity of  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  its  long,  proud  history  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
the  TVA  has  been  the  service  it  has  given 
to  this  Nation  in  national  defense,  both 
in  peacetime  and  in  wartime.  During 
World  War  II  the  existence  of  the  TVA 
made  pjossible  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  savings  to  the 
Govenmient  in  both  time  and  money  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  TVA  was  ready 
and  able  to  provide  this  power  to  one  of 
our  most  vital  wartime  programs  prob- 
ably never  can  be  fully  estimated.  Since 
then  better  than  50  percent  of  all  elec- 
trical energy  which  TVA  generates  has 
gone  direct  to  installations  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  plants  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  Army's 
Redstone  Arsenal  at  Huntville,  Ala.,  and 
the  Air  Force's  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  have  raised 
a  number  of  objections  to  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  They  claim  that  TVA  has 
not  been  paying  its  way;  that  there  is 
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not  sufficient  congressional  or  govern- 
mental control  Insofar  as  TVA  is  con- 
cerned; and  further  that  there  has  been 
insufficient  territorial  restriction  placed 
on  the  TVA.  I  think  any  fair-minded 
person  who  analyzes  the  pertinent  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  3460  will  realize  that  the 
bill  more  than  answers  all  of  these  vari- 
ous bugaboos  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  enactment  of  this  needed 
legislation. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  TVA  pay- 
ing its  way.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
Government  Corporations  Appropriation 
Act  Of  1948  requires  that  TVA  make 
payments  to  the  Treasury  which  will 
equal  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
for  investment  in  a  power  facility  within 
40  years  from  the  date  such  facility  com- 
mences operation.  H.R.  3460  would  re- 
quire the  TVA  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
annual  return  on  its  appropriation  in- 
vestment In  its  power  system  that  will 
be  measured  by  the  Treasury  cost  of 
money  computed  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  when  each  payment  is  to 
be  made.  As  a  result,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  these  payments  will  be 
larger  than  those  which  are  now  required 
under  the  present  law.  Purther.  TVA 
will  pay  Into  the  Treasury  annually  un- 
der this  bill  a  repayment  sum  of  not  leu 
than  110  million  on  the  Government's 
capital  Investment  In  TVA. 

Now  aa  to  Federal  control.  At  all 
times  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  Congreia  will  be  fully  Informed  of 
TVA'a  operations.  Under  the  bill  TVA 
will  be  required  in  its  annunl  budget  to 
submit  its  best  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  bonds  it  expects  to  issue  and  of  ex- 
penditures from  any  and  all  sources  dur* 
Ing  the  flsoal  yeai'  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  budgetary  provisions  of  the  Oov- 
•rnment  Corporation  Control  Act.  Fur- 
ther, to  Insure  adequate  congressional 
control,  the  bill  contains  a  special  pro- 
viso that  except  durlnu  a  natlonnl  emrr- 
genoy  and  with  thn  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident, neither  bond  proceeds  or  power 
revenues  may  be  used  to  bruin  construc- 
tion of  any  additional  power  producing 
project  until  TVA  has  notinod  the  Con- 
grcM  and  the  President  of  lu  Intention 
to  bPKin  such  construction,  and  tt  leant 
M  days  of  a  alnile  session  of  ConurcM 
have  elapaed  thereafter  without  adop- 
tion of  a  oongrosstonal  resolution  dis- 
approving luoh  construction.  Further, 
on  the  question  of  governmental  control, 
1  might  point  out  that  TVA  will  still  be 
annually  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting oroce  and  will  continue  to  nio 
nnnunl  reports  of  such  audlU  with  the 
Cunuress  as  It  now  does. 

Under  the  bill,  no  more  than  $750  mil- 
lion of  TVA  bonds  may  bo  out^^tandlng 
at  any  one  time,  l  hlK  will  providp  funds 
for  a  reintlvcly  few  years,  perhnps  no 
more  than  4  and  almost  certainly  no 
more  than  7.  Congrpss  will  thus  have 
an  early  opportunity  for  a  full  review  of 
oppintlons  under  the  IcHlslntlon. 

Provisions  are  Included  requiring  con- 
•ultfttlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  bonds. 
At  the  rtqufit  of  the  Secretary  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds  will  be  deferred  for  a 
maximum  of  80  days.  These  arrange- 
mcnu  are  similar  to  those  now  in  efTeot 


for  certain  other  Government  corpora- 
tions, including  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  Central  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives, and  the  regional  banks  for 
cooperatives.  These  corporations  now 
issue  bonds  and  similar  instnmients 
which  are  not  obligations  of  nor  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  Congress 
exempted  such  issues  from  Treasury 
control  under  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  been 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  bill  is  that  it 
does  not  tie  TVA  down  sufficiently,  and 
that  TVA  will  be  able  to  expand  through- 
out the  Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
area  serviced  by  TVA  has  remained  sta- 
ble for  years.  There  is  in  the  present 
law  no  geographical  limitation  on  TVA's 
area  of  service.  However,  in  order  to 
kill  once  and  for  all  this  charge  that 
has  been  raised  by  those  who  hate  TVA. 
this  bill  for  the  first  time  definitely  and 
specifically  limits  the  geographical  area 
which  may  be  serviced  by  TVA. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  language  in  the 
bill,  and  I  think  that  will  answer  those 
who  are  fearful,  and  needlessly  so.  of 
the  expansion  of  TVA.  Let  me  further 
state  that  It  la  my  understanding  that 
the  language  I  am  about  to  quote  was 
placed  In  the  bill  at  the  request  of  those 
who  are  so  worried  about  TVA's  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country.  It  Is  their 
language  and  It  certainly  should  satisfy 
all  who  are  so  concerned  about  this 
problem. 

The  language  I  quote  Is  as  follows: 

UnltM  otherwlu  ipfrincnlly  authorlavd 
by  ikct  of  CongrMi  txutlnu  and  subMqutnt* 
ly  built,  leaivd  or  Roqvurvtl  puwtr  fnoUltlei 
of  tht  Corporation  ■hntl  not  b«  uitd  fur 
thf  iMlt  or  dfltvvry  of  puwtr  for  uat  outald* 
thf  ■•rvio*  »rtK  of  tht  CorpurKtton  m  U 
txuud  on  July  l,  1967.  txotpt  whtn  t«a- 
nomlcnlly  ftMlblt  for  Mohnng*  power  ar> 
rAnKomctiU  with  othvr  utility  lyatvmi  with 
which  th«  Cor(H^rntlun  hitd  auoh  iurr«ngf« 
moiita  on  anld  Unto. 

I  believe  nothing  further  need  be  said 
on  this  point.  The  language  speaks  for 
luelf. 

Now  that  TVA  Is  In  a  position  to  raise 
the  money  It  needs  In  the  private  money 
market,  tt  btoomes  the  renponsiblllty  of 
ConHreM  to  provide  a  lealslatlve  frame- 
work which  will  permit  TVA  to  secure  the 
money  to  carry  out  Its  program  without 
recoui'w  to  appropilntions,  1  need  not 
open  up  the  question  whether  Conaresa 
would  be  willing  to  nnance  TVA  power 
requirements  with  further  appropria- 
tions If  the  Administration  should  re- 
quest appropriated  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fact  Is  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  not  requested  appro- 
priated funds  for  new  generating  unlu 
for  TVA  since  18SS.  I  think  It  Is  not 
likely  to  do  so  in  the  futu»-e.  The  fact 
Is  that  TVA  does  not  need  appropriated 
funds  If  the  Congress  will  but  allow  TVA 
to  borrow  money  on  Its  own  credit.  That 
la  what  this  bill  would  do. 

There  is  one  thought  I  should  like  to 
leave  with  the  Members  of  the  House  If 
nothing  life  that  I  say  should  be  remem- 
bered. Any  borrower  must  have  hla 
house  In  order  if  he  la  to  obtain  credit 
on  favorable  terms.  Neither  TVA  nor 
any  borrower  can  raise  money  in  compe- 
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tition  with  all  the  other  borrowers  In 
the  money  market  if  he  operates  under 
a  charter  which  hobbles  management  or 
which  siphons  off  the  earnings  which 
bondholders  feel  should  be  a  first  pledge 
to  them.  Remember  that  TVA's  bonds 
are  untested  and  that  lenders  will  be 
asked  to  buy  a  new  security  that  they 
have  never  iMught  before.  If  we  seri- 
ously intend  to  give  TVA  a  fair  chance 
to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  raise  capital 
on  the  strength  of  its  own  pledge  of 
revenues,  let  us  by  all  means  not  thwart 
and  handicap  TVA  with  burdens  and 
restrictions  which  will  make  lenders 
doubtful  that  TVA  bonds  are  a  premium 
security.  Let  us  not  substitute  their 
judgment  for  the  Judgment  of  TVA  as  to 
what  authority  It  must  have  If  it  is  to 
finance  itself  successfully  without  re- 
course to  appropriations.  If  we  are  to 
hold  TVA  responsible  for  financing  itself 
at  minimum  cost.  l?t  us  provide  TVA  with 
the  authority  commensurate  with  this 
responsibility. 

I  have  tried  in  these  few  minutes  to 
highlight  what  I  think  are  the  pertinent 
portion!  of  this  bill  and  why  it  is  needed. 
Let  me  sum  up  by  saying  that  in  one 
form  or  the  other  over  the  past  few  years 
there  have  been  expressions  from  the 
executive  branch,  from  the  legislative 
branch,  from  the  TVA  itself,  and  through 
the  committee  hearings  held  on  former 
bills  that  there  is  definite  need  for  such 
a  self-financing  bill  as  is  before  the 
House  today.  This  bill  is  a  workable  bill. 
It  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
worked  out  carefully  between  men  of 
goodwill  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation, 
who  are  Intcrratod  In  advancing  not  only 
the  Interest  of  the  TVA  but  the  interest 
of  our  entire  Nation.  The  time  for  dis- 
cussion has  come  to  an  end;  the  time 
for  action  has  come  because,  unless  we 
pass  this  bin,  TVA  can  no  longer  finance 
the  new  Investment  which  is  casontlal 
If  we  are  to  avoid  a  power  brrakdown  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Ut  us  end 
once  and  for  all  any  question  aa  to 
whether  or  not  the  TVA.  which  has 
proved  for  ovrr  n  aa-yoar  period  It*  tie- 
mendouN  value  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
shall  continue  to  carry  out  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities the  Coniircss  has  placed 
upon  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  11  years  I  have 
Merved  In  Congreu.  I  have  supported  the 
TVA.  Throughout  that  time  I  have 
urged  that  TVA  be  nllowed  to  adequately 
servo  the  people  who  live  in  the  TVA 
service  area.  They  have  no  other  aourct 
of  power  for  their  homes  and  for  their 
buslneues.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  Invested  In  the  TVA  power  sys- 
tem. 1  am  not  much  of  an  economist,  but 
I  do  know  thot  It  is  Rood  economy  for 
our  Government  to  prudently  and  rea- 
sonably protect  that  large  Investment. 
If  we  hamstring  the  TVA  we  do  violence 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area,  who  like  all  of 
us  are  dependent  upon  electric  power 
In  their  dally  lives.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  do  violence  to  the  billion  dollars  of 
Uxpayers  money  invested  In  TVA.  The 
Davis-Jones  bill  Is  the  best  TVA  celf- 
nnanclni  bill  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
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Works  was  able  to  bring  to  this  floor. 
It  is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Ml-.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
some  comment  has  entered  the  discus- 
sion concerning  rates,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  information  which  I  take  from 
the  "Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statts,"  the  "Audit  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority"  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 15.  1959.  I  read  from  page  47  of 
this  audit  report  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

In  1967  the  TVA  furnUhed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  Oak  Ridge  18  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  at  a  cost  of 
S73  million  at  a  rate  of  4.01  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

I  am  rounding  out  the  figures  and 
leaving  out  the  odd  dollars. 

In  1958  the  rate  came  down  to  3.9  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Those  figures  are  for 
Oak  RidKC. 

At  Paducah.  during  1967.  TVA  fur- 
nished the  Atomic  Eneriiy  Commission 
as  follows:  124  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
power  nt  an  averane  rate  of  4  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In  1958,  the  rate  was  3.86  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  TVA  furnished  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center  in  1957 
power  at  an  avcraue  rate  prr  kllowntt- 
hour  of  8.89  mills  and  In  1058  at  a  rate  of 
7,82  mills  per  kllowntt-hour.  The  TVA 
furnished  other  Ft'dcrnl  nttendrs  not 
Identified  In  thlN  nudlt  in  1967  at  4.06 
mills  per  kllowntt-hour  and  in  1868  at 
9.91  mills  per  klluwatt-hour. 

M.v  only  point  boinu  that  the  Oovern- 
mcnt  is  not  uettlnu  a  urent  bi\iKuin  from 
the  TVA  for  the  power  11  consumes. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  Is 
payinu  TVA  Just  about  nw  much  for  the 
power  It  consumes  as  It  pays  private 
utilities  locntcd  around  the  periphery 
which  also  furnish  power  to  Oovcrnmont 
an^n^les, 

Mr.  JONFIS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man real,  ^s,  of  courN.  that  the  two 
plants  he  has  mentioned  were  built  un- 
der eost-plvia  contrncts  by  that  company. 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  am  not  Ulking  about 
how  they  were  built;  X  am  merely  talk- 
ing about  what  the  Government  pays 
for  the  i>ower  It  consumes.  I  maintain 
thnt  It  Is  not  getting  any  great  bargain 
from  TVA.  TVA  should  sell  power  to 
the  Oovernment  nt  cost;  I  do  not  think 
It  ouRht  to  derive  any  profit  from  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man Is  contendlUB  that  for  a  plant  con- 
structed by  Federal  funds  on  a  cost-plus 
basis  to  sell  power  to  the  Oovernment  is 
all  bad,  but  that  power  sold  to  the  Oov- 
crnmont by  a  private  company  la  all 
Bood. 

Mr,  JONAS.  The  gentleman  misun- 
driKtnnds  me;  I  nm  not  talking  for  any 
prlvnte  utility;  It  Is  worth  pointing  out, 
however,  that  the  prlv«tf  utlllly  p«yi 


taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
TVA  does  not  pay  any  Federal  income 
taxes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  between  a  private  utility 
and  a  public  utility  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  buy  from  both. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  derives  a  tax 
from  the  private  utility.  TVA  pays  no 
taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  I  After  counting.  1  One  hundred 
and  six  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer.] 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  some  of  the 
arguments  propounded  to  this  time,  by 
the  majority  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ments being  proposed  by  the  minority, 
specifically  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments with  which  I  am  concerned,  and 
that  Is  the  question  of  congressional  con- 
trol, not  necessarily  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  control;  I  am  concerned  with  the 
control  of  the  U.S.  Congress  over  TVA. 

Obviously.  If  Congress  Is  going  to  con- 
trol It  Is  going  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  obviously 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  comes  Into  tho 
picture,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape 
thnt. 

The  argument  of  the  majority  Is  that 
the  Oovernment  Corporations  Control 
Act  will  take  oare  of  It.  Actually  we 
have  Utile  conti'ol  under  thnt  because 
section  26  of  the  TVA  Act  l^  exempted 
therefrom.  If  they  operate  under  the 
Corporations  Control  Act  thnt.  too,  has 
to  BO  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Buduet.  It  has 
to  go  to  tlie  President.  So  I  luwe  oon- 
Rldernble  reservation  ax  to  whether  or  not 
the  Corporations  Control  Act  would  ap- 
ply enpctlvrly  at  all  even  If  tlie  majority 
aiwumenl  that  It  Is  not  reported  by  H.R. 
8480  Is  accepted. 

I  direct  attention  at  this  time  to  linM 
18  to  aa  on  page  6  of  tho  bill,  where  It  is 
speoihoally  provided  witliout  any  exemp- 
tion or  exception: 

Tht  Isauanoe  snd  sslt  of  boiids  by  ths  Oor> 
poratlo)\  and  th«  txpendtt\irr  of  bond  pro* 
OMds  fur  th»  {)\ir|>us»s  sp»i<incd  h»r»ln.  In- 
clvidlnii  the  ntldltlon  of  Kmrintlng  uulU  to 
txUtlUK  power' prod ur inn  prvijecta  nnd  tl\Q 
oonitruotlon  of  additional  |)owpr*pr(>il\«clitg 
projffcu.  ahnll  not  bt  subjcet  tu  thr  require* 
mtnts  or  limitations  of  any  othar  law. 

This  language  already  exempts  TVA 
from  any  control  under  present  law.  In- 
cluding the  budget  procedures  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Controls  Act. 

If  taken  to  Its  full  Intent  and  pur- 
pose as  written,  it  would,  In  my  opin- 
ion, obviously  mean  that  It  would  not 
be  subject  to  even  the  Oovernment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  which  the  propo- 
nents claim  In  the  import  it  would  be 
subject  to. 

But  let  us  eoneede  that  position  for 
the  purpose  of  argument,  let  us  nsvume 
It  li  subject  to  tht  Oovernment  Cor- 


poration Control  Act.  I  recall  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  when 
that  issue  was  raised  said:  Why,  TVA 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  exempted 
from  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.  all  of  its  operations  are  ex- 
empted, under  section  26. 

Look  at  the  committee  report,  and  I 
call  your  attention  to  page  40  thereof. 
This  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
\^hich,  even  if  you  concede  the  position 
of  the  majority,  TVA  is  exempted  from 
even  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act. 

Section  26  provides  speclflcally  that 
"the  proceeds  for  each  fiscal  year  derived 
by  the  Board  from  the  sale  of  power  or 
any  other  products  manufactured  by  the 
Corporation,  and  from  many  other  activ- 
ities of  the  Corporation,  including  the 
disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each 
ciilendar  year,  save  and  except  such  part 
of  such  proceeds  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  shall  be  necessary  for  the  Cor. 
poratlon  in  the  operation  of  dams  and 
reservoirs,  in  conducting  its  business  in 
gonerating.  transmitting,  and  distribut- 
ing electric  energy  and  in  manufactur- 
ing, selling,  and  distributing  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  Ingredients."  In  what?  In 
the  operation  of  its  dams  and  reservoirs, 
in  conducting  its  business  in  generating, 
transmitting  and  distributing  electric . 
energy,  and  in  manufacturing,  selling, 
and  distributing  fertilizer  and  fertiliser 
lititredleats— it  Is  exempt  from  the  Con- 
tiul  Act. 

How  this  broad  exception  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  greater  than  that,  X  frankly 
do  not  know. 

The  amendments  I  shall  offer  I  Intend 
to  rend  In  Just  a  moment.  If  they  ait 
ooniilUcrod  seriously  nnd  carefully,  it  will 
be  xeen  Uint  the  objective  of  theM 
amendments  Is  to  retain  In  Congress  con- 
trol over  TVA.  This  is  not  an  argument 
over  the  usual  whlpptnH  boy,  tlie  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  or  anybody  else.  This  Is 
to  iTtaln  control  In  Comiress  over  TVA, 
nnd  I  do  not  mean  by  "alter  the  fact", 
approval  only  of  new  projects,  as  sug- 
itcNied  In  this  bill.  I  do  not  mean  that 
90  (livys  after  tho  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  supposedly  conaldercd  It. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
the  authority  to  act,  even  under  the  Oov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  It 
has  not  authority  to  act  on  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  TVA,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  tills  bill  they  would  have 
no  authority  to  act  upon  It  elUier.  The 
only  thing  that  Conuress  can  do  Is  to 
pass  a  concurrent  reMolutlon  of  both 
bodies  opposing  a  proposed  plan  for  con- 
struction only,  and  if  that  took  In  exooM 
of  90  days  IVA  could  then  go  ahead. 
That  means  nothing. 

I  think  thnt  direct  congreulonal  ap- 
propriation autliorlty  ought  to  apply  to 
TVA. 

Why  am  I  concerned  about  this?  Why 
are  the  taxpnyein  of  this  Nation  right- 
fully concerned  about  this  thing?  If  you 
will  look  In  the  IP67  report  of  the  Senate, 
you  will  see  why  every  one  of  us  repre- 
senting our  constituents  here  In  the 
US.  Conuress  should  be  ooneerned  over 
cnnU>ol  by  you  at  RepitsenUtlves  of  the 
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people  of  this  trett  Nation,  all  of  the 
people  who  have  a  flnanolal  Interest  in 
this  TVA  operation,  and  want  to  see  It 
operated  soundly.  Some  of  them  do  not 
oppose  TVA  having  bond  Issue  authority, 
but  they  want  us  as  Representatives  In 
tlieJLT.S.  Congress  to  have  something  to 
say  about  how  that  authority  is  exer- 
cised. That  is  all  there  Is  to  it,  that  is 
the  only  question  that  la  open.  They 
want  us  to  have  that  authority,  and  they 
want  that  authority  to  be  effective. 
They  do  not  want  us  to  have  an 
"after  the  fact  say  so."  perhaps  by  Joint 
resolution,  limited  only  to  new  projects 
or  plants,  which  every  one  of  us  knows 
Is  very  difflcult  to  pass  In  the  first  in- 
stance and  is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  is 
the  committee  that  is  acknowledged  and 
recognised  as  the  proper  committee  to 
consider  appropriations  In  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Why  should  the  people  of  every  State 
in  this  Nation  be  concerned?  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples  of  what  the  tax- 
payers' investment  of  some  of  these 
States  Is  In  TVA  and  why  we,  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  people,  who  sit  here 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  should  be 
concerned  about  how  TV/,  is  operated  in 
the  future  and  want  an  affirmative  say 
about  it. 

Alabama  has  an  investment  of  $30 
million,  Florida  has  an  Investment  of 
$27.9  million.  New  York  has  an  Invest- 
ment of  $394.1  million,  Ohio  has  an  in- 
vestment of  $130  million. 

The  taxpayers  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country  have  a  toUl  interest  in 
TVA  of  $1,600  million.  These  sire  the 
reasons  why  we  in  Congress  should  be 
concerned  about  retaining  reasonable 
and  legitimate  control  over  TVA. 

The  amendments  which  will  be  offered 
are  couched  In  reasonable  terms.    Let 
me  say  in  all  seiiousness  and  in  honesty 
from  my  standpoint,  it  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  "gut"  the  TVA  bill.     It  is  not  my 
intention    to   weaken   the   TVA    in    its 
announced  purpose  and  the  intention  of 
the  legislation  to  permit  them  to  issue 
bonds    as    a    financing    method    as    an 
alternative  for    appropriations  from  the 
U.S.  Congress,  knowing  that  TVA  is  ob- 
viously going  to  advance  and  grow,  al- 
though it  is,  to  some  extent,  limited  ter- 
ritorially under  the  bill  In  the  future. 
So.  the  amendments  which  I  propose  are 
consistent  with  the  objective  but  retain 
control  In  the  U.S.  Congress  over  what 
TVA  does  in  the  future. 

Now.    what    is    the    situation    today? 
What  will  be  the  situation  under  this 
bill?     The  situation  today  is  that  TVA 
must  come  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the 
approval  of  any  additional  powerplants. 
even  when  those  plants  are  constructed 
out  of  revenues.     We  are  not  even  talk- 
ing about  additional  appropriations;  we 
are  talking  about  revenues.    TVA  today 
must   come    to   the   U.S.    Congress   for 
approval  for  building  new  plants,  and  we 
have  had  that  issue  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  where  it  should  be.  and  we  have 
fought  It   out  year   after  year,   as  we 
should,  as  representatives  of  the  people: 
the  question  of  steam  versus  hydroelec- 
tric generating  plants  and  other  means 
Involved,  right  here  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
where   these  Issues   should   be  decided! 
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and  not  In  the  hands  of  three  men;  ap- 
pointed for  how  long?  For  8  years.  To 
what  extent  are  they  answerable  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  anyone 
else,  for  that  matter?  They  are  ap- 
pointed for  9  years.  Today,  obviously, 
so  far  as  revenues  are  concerned,  as  I 
said  before,  they  must  come  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval. 

Now,  so  far  as  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  abvious  on  its  face  they 
have  to  come  to  the  Congress  for  that 
money  in  excess  of  revenues  which  they 
need  for  expansion  purposes.  They  have 
to  come  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  appro- 
priations, where  they  should  come. 

Now.  what  is  happening  under  this 
bill?  As  it  is  now,  they  have  to  come  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
new  plants,  whether  It  be  out  of  reve- 
nues or  appropriations,  but  they  are  say- 
ing that  "in  the  future  we  do  not  have  to 
do  that;  we  will  do  as  we  please.  We  do 
not  have  to  submit  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress." except  that  after  the  fact  they 
do  not  like  it — they  cannot  well  turn  it 
down  In  the  appropriation  bill,  action 
ratified  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate — no,  they  have  to  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution  disagreeing  with 
what  TVA  does. 

And.  so,  here  Is  the  crux  of  this  prob- 
lem as  I  see  it.    We  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  of  seeing  that  our 
taxpayers,  who  have  invested  $1.6  billion, 
have  a  right  in  seeing  that  the  operation 
Is  sound  and  honest  and  it  accomplishes 
the  objectives  It  was  intended  to.     We 
cannot  shirk  it;  we  cannot  shift  It  to 
anyone  else.     And.  we  cannot  use  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  whipping  boy, 
or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter,  either 
The  fact  is  that  this  bill  weakens  the 
control   which   Congress   presently   has 
over   the   construction   of   new   plants, 
whether  it  be  out  of  revenues  or  appro- 
priations, obviously.    So,  what  has  hap- 
pened?    The  TVA  consistently  has  teen 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  Govern- 
ment control,  and  everybody  knows  that 
and  here  is  the  vehicle  with  which  they 
are  going  to  do  it.     So.  what  are  they 
going  to  do?    Instead  of  coming  to  the 
Congress   for   appropriations   requiring 
congressional  approval,  they  are  going  to 
issue  their  own  bonds  and  be  free  of  the 
appropriation  process  of  the   Congress 
Now,  that  is  how  simple  it  is.  and  there  Is 
no  one  who  can  dispute  that  that  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  leaislation.     But    the 
appropriation  processes,  so  far  as  TVA 
is  concerned,  so  far  as  additional  plants 
are  concerned,  will  no  longer  be  opera- 
tional.    So.  the  TVA  can  go  on  its  merry 
Tu^:     And.   It   is   extremely   Important 
tnat  we  in  the  Congress  retain  control. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  amendment 
involved  to  accomplish  that  objective 
the  principal  amendment  is  on  page  s' 
If  you  will  turn  to  page  5.  you  wUl  see 
exactly  what  the  effect  will  be.  and  you 
will  see  further  that  this  amendment 
gives  adequate  elasticity  and  flexibility  to 
the  operation  of  TVA  under  the  bond 
issue;  that  It  will  not  hamper  it  In  the 
slightest,  and  still  leave  control  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  the  appropriaUon 
process  when  it  comes  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  planU.  which  is  presently 
the  law. 


Let  U8  read  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  will  strike  out  on  page  5, 
line  6,  starting  with  "the  Issuance  and 
sale  of  bonds"  which  I  Just  read  down 
through  page  6,  line  7,  and  will  substitute 
this  language.  Please  listen  to  this  lan- 
guage and  you  will  see  what  I  say  is  cor- 
rect, because  I  am  presenting  It  honestly 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  making 
the  TVA  operation  effective  and  yet  not 
give  up  control  by  Congress: 

Bund  proceMi  Knd  poww  revenuts  ahall 
b«  available  for  the  purposM  ■ptclfled  herein. 
Including  the  addition  of  generating  unlta  to 
exlatinf  power-producing  projects  aiid  the 
oonatructlon  of  additional  power-producing 
projecta:  Provided,  howettr.  That  the  eett- 
matea  of  the  financial  oondltlon  and  opera- 
tlona  of  the  Corporation  for  the  current  and 
enauing  iUcal  yeara  and  actual  oondiUon 
and  reeulta  of  the  operaUon  for  the  laat  com- 
pleted (Ucal  year  contained  In  the  annual 
budget  programa  of  the  Corporatlcu  aub- 
mitted  punuant  to  aectlona  109  and  108  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  use.  947  and  848)  ahaU  Include  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  Issued 
and  aold  and  bond  proceeds  and  power 
revenues — 

Which  are  exactly  the  same  type  of 
things  Congress  today  has  control  over— 
to  be  expended  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  and  lu 
actual  expendlturea  of  bond  proceeds  and 
power  revenues  for  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year — 

This  is  the  clause  that  gives  them  ade- 
quate fiexibility.  This  first  clause  is  the 
one  that  gives  Congress  control — 
Provided  further.  That  except  as  budget  pro- 
grams transmitted  pursuant  to  aald  section 
103  may  be  modified  by  the  Congress- 
Note  that— 

may  be  modified  by  the  Congress,  bond  pro- 
ceeds and  power  revenues  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  to  carry  out  such  budget 
programs — 

In  other  words.  Congress  is  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  how  this 
bond  issue,  as  well  as  the  revenues,  are 
spent,  which  authority  Congress  present- 
ly has.  Now  here  is  the  flexibility  given 
the  TVA— 

subject  to  such  rea5on<-)ble  adjustments  as 
the  Corporation  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary due  to  changes  In  requirements  for 
power  facilities  and  the  .imounts  of  expendi- 
tures necessary   therefor. 

There  are  two  other  amendments 
which  will  be  offered.  On  page  8.  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  stnking  out  lines  7 
through  11  and  hnes  14  through  17.  and 
again  involving  the  question  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  which 
today  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine  where  deposits 
shall  be  made  in  banks.  That  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Csames:  Page 
8.  lines  7  to  II,  strike  out  "notwlthsUnding 
the  provisions  of  sections  302  and  303  of  the 
Act  of  Deceml)€r  8.  1945.  as  amended  (69 
Stat.  601-802,  70  Stat.  887;  31  U.8.C.  887- 
868)  or  any  other  law,  but  subject  to  any 
covenants  conUlned  in  any  bond  contract,": 
and.  In  lines  14  to  17,  strike  out  "and  deposit 
said  proceeds  and  other  funds,  subject  to 
Withdrawal  by  check  or  otherwise.  In  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  or  bank  having  mem- 
bership In  the  Federal  Reserve  System;". 

The  third  amendment  Is  equally  criti- 
cal in  that  it  avoids  the  dangerous  prece- 


dent of  excluding  the  TVA  budget  from 
being  Included  in  budget  estimates  of 
surpluses  and  deficits.  Tnis  Is  a  most 
serious  departure — and  a  dangerous 
precedent   The  amendment  reads: 

Amendment  otfered  by  Mr.  CiUMn;  Page 

8.  In  line  15.  change  the  comma  to  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  remsinder  of  the  ptrs- 
grnph  ending  In  line  22  as  follows:  "and 
such  proceeds  and  bonds  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  computations  of  receipts,  expendl- 
tures.  surpluses,  or  deficits  In  the  budijet 
prepared  annually  pursuant  to  section  201 
of  the  Act  of  June  10.  IMl.  as  amended  (31 
use.  11).  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
amounts  budgeted  by  the  Corporation  for 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  hereof 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  Investment 
as  therein  defined,  and  fur  reduction  u(  suid 
investment." 

TVA  Ls  coming  to  Congress  and  asking 
that  the  U.S.  Connress  give  them  8i>ecial 
authority  and  special  privileges.  There 
is  no  other  Government-owned  corpora  - 
tion  today  that  has  the  authority  that 
TVA  would  have  under  this  lepislntlon. 
Thei-e  is  not  any  question  about  that. 
No  other  corporation  has  that  authority 
today,  no  wholly  owned  Oovernment 
corporation. 

What  privlleKes  are  they  a.sklng  for 
under  this  bill?  I'he  privileges  that 
they  ask.  as  I  see  it.  are  greater  than 
those  given  to  any  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corpotation  today.  I  Just  want 
to  cite  a  few  of  these  to  show  how  critical 
and  how  important  it  is  that  we  retain 
congressional  control  if  we  are  going  to 
give  these  privileges;  that  is.  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  futui'e  should  have  some 
say-so  about  how  those  privileges  are 
exercised  and  how  the  taxpayers'  in- 
terests in  the  future  are  protected. 

The  bill  completely  repeals  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporations  Appropriation 
Act  under  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
bill.  That  is  the  present  law.  that  re- 
quires TVA  to  come  to  the  Congress  for 
construction  of  a  new  plant  when  they 
use  revenues  earned  by  the  corporation. 
They  are  repealing  that. 

Of  course  the  bill  provides  for  lease 
and  lease-purchase  authority  without 
any  restrictions  whatever  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  exercised.  It  is  to  me  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  lease-purchase 
authorities,  as  far  as  IVA  Is  concerned, 
are  apparently  kood.  even  though  it  is  a 
wholly-owned  Government  corporation, 
but  it  is  bad  for  the  Government  when 
building  Federal  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  so-called  Vinson  amendment  to  a 
great  extent  has  been  weakened  and  will 
in  the  future  be  weakened  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  specific  communities 
were  exempted  from  It.  I  predict  many 
more  will  request  exemption  in  the 
future  and  open  to  Congress  an  un- 
limited field  for  opening  up  the  terri- 
torial limitation. 

Also  under  the  bill,  as  you  will  see  on 
page  4.  when  determining  net  proceeds, 
which  Is  ImpKjrtant  in  paying  off  these 
bond  Issues,  that  depreciation  accruals 
are  excluded  in  determining  net  reve- 
nues, which  Is,  of  course,  contrary  to  the 
usual  business  concept. 

Also,  as  I  say,  on  page  6,  for  Instance, 
TVA,  assuming  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  applies,  after  action 
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Is  tnken  on  that,  does  not  even  have  to 
submit  to  the  Government  Apportion- 
ment Act.  which  every  other  Government 
agency  today  does.  They  do  not  even 
have  to  submit  to  that.  On  page  6,  line 
13,  it  says  they  would  not  even  have  to 
submit  to  it.  They  can  go  their  merry 
way  and  do  whatever  they  want  to  do. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  rele- 
gated to  the  position  of  an  adviser  to 
TVA.  and  that  Is  all.  He  has  no  author- 
ity to  deny  their  right  to  issue  these 
bonds  of  a  specific  type  or  interest  rate, 
he  can  only  advise  with  them  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  Even  though  the  Issuance 
of  those  bonds  at  that  time  might  be 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  as  a  whole  in  that 
other  bond  Issues  of  the  Oovernment  are 
bsing  considered  and  sold,  and  It  might 
even  be  prejudicial  to  TVA,  too.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  nothing  to 
say  about  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield .' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  another  feature 
of  this  bill  that  is  contrary  to  my  under- 
5tdndin^;  of  the  way  the  debtor-creditor 
relationship  has  always  existed.  As  I 
i-ead  the  bill,  the  Directors  of  TVA  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  determine  them- 
selves that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  two 
successive  payments  of  the  money  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Ml.  CRAMER.    Right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  the  gentleman  ever 
hear  of  any  other  situation  where  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  debtor  corpora- 
tion had  the  exclusive  right  to  determine 
for  itself  whether  it  would  pass  over 
some  payments  due  to  its  creditor? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  Is 
pointing  out  another  salient  reason  why 
the  U.S.  Congress  should  have  the  right 
to  control,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
during  that  2-year  period,  if  they  choose 
to  exercise  it.  they  have  rightly  done  so. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  po  provision  in 
this  bill  for  them  to  catch  up  when  the 
payments  are  omitted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  could  go  through 
Other  sections  where  TVA  is  being  given 
special  privileges  with  regard  to  lease 
and  lease-purchase  projects,  the  trans- 
fer of  properties  for  that  purpose,  the 
hiring  of  engineers,  even  though  a  lease- 
purchase  project  is  involved.  They 
have  the  pHjwer  to  hire  the  engineers  for 
that  purpose. 

Of  course  these  bonds  become  in  effect 
bonds  that  can  be  invested  in  by  all 
Government  agencies  that  are  author- 
ized so  to  do.  So  we  are  going  to  end 
up  giving  TVA  bond  Issuing  authority 
and  then  having  Social  Security  or  other 
Government  agency  buying  up  the  bonds. 
That  is  exactly  what  Is  likely  to  happen. 

There  have  been  some  questions  with 
regard  to  whether  the  executive  agen- 
cies approve  or  disapprove  of  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  one  recommendation 
with  which  I  am  primarily  concerned, 
and  believe  me,  I  am  trying  to  bring  this 
bill  into  conformity  with  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  reasonable  position  of  the 
executive  branch,  because  in  my  opinion, 
based  on  the  President's  1958  and  1959 
proposals  in  his  budget  messages  con- 


eernlng  this  matter,  I  cannot  see  how  th« 
bin  can  be  signed  in  Its  present  form. 

Tlie  President  in  1958  submitted  the 
expression  imder  revenue  bonda  that 
they  should  b«  "subject  to  regular 
budgetary  review." 

In  1059,  he  said,  "Congress  is  still 
maintaining  budgetary  control  of  the 
program."  And,  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
does  not  accomplish  that.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  naturally,  in  tills  instance 
came  out  in  opposition  to  the  bill  because 
they  wanted  proper  budgetary  control, 
which  means  congressional  control  over 
operations  in  the  future,  The  Treasuiy 
Department  stated  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  should  be-requlred  to 
submit  a  capital  budget  program  for  ad- 
vance approval  by  the  Budget  and  the 
Congress — and  the Congiess — and  its  op- 
eration should  be  included  in  the  budpet 
and  the  General  Accounting  OfRce  had 
the  same  thing  to  say.  I  think  this  is 
a  serious  matter  for  us,  as  Repi*esenta- 
tlves  in  the  Congress,  to  retain  the  neces- 
sary and  essential  control  of  the  TVA  in 
the  future. 

In  the  1957  report  on  the  then  pending 
bill  in  which,  so  for  as  these  objections 
ai*e  concerned,  tliere  is  no  material  dif- 
fei*ence.  It  Is  noted  on  page  44  of  that 
report.  No.  112i.  85th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, with  i*egai-ds  to  departmental  dis- 
approval of  the  following: 

It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
m.ijority  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
acted  with  undue  haste  In  reporting  H.R. 
4268.  Although  Members  of  Congress  have 
known  for  2  years  that  the  Budget  Bureau, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
had  objections  to  many  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill,  the  committee  failed  to  ask  rep- 
resentatives of  these  agencies  to  appear  be- 
fore It  to  present  their  views.  Certaln!y 
there  exists  no  emergency  to  Justify  con- 
ferring such  unusual  powers  on  T\'A  without 
careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  1B55.  after  re- 
viewing a  bill  identical  with  H.P.  4266,  con- 
cluded that  such  a  measure  was  "basically 
objectionable  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  removes  TVA  from  the  controls  now  exer- 
cised over  its  activities  by  ihe  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch." 

President  Eisenhower,  on  January  16.  1957, 
told  Congress  in  his  budget  analysis  for  1953, 
submitted  along  with  his  budget  message, 
that  "legislation  Is  recommended  to  author- 
ize the  TVA.  subject  to  regular  budgetary  re- 
view, to  finance  new  generating  facilities  by 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds."  Since  H.R.  4266 
does  not  make  the  TVA's  expenditures  de- 
rived from  revenue  bonda  or  from  power  .-ev- 
enues  "subject  to  regular  budgetary  review." 
and  since  It  "removes  TVA  from  the  controls 
now  exercised  over  its  activities  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,"  It  does  not  con- 
form to  the  President's  recommendations. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Tretis- 
ury  Department  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  following : 

The  Budget  Bureau :  In  commenting  on  the 
Budget  Bureau's  extensive  modifications  of 
the  TVA-drawn  legislation  In  1956  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pointed 
out  to  TVA's  Chairman  that  "these  modifi- 
cations In  the  bUl  are  largely  In  the  direc- 
tion Of  preserving  the  form  and  substanc* 
of  Presidential  and  congressional  control 
over  the  policies  of  the  TVA  which  are  now 
provided  under  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act." 
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Spectflcally,  the  Budget  Bureau  submitted 
an  amendment  which  It  said  made  clear 
"that  the  budgetary  review  and  congressional 
approval  procedure  provided  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corooratlon  Control  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  1957,  In  com- 
menting on  the  proposed  bond  legislation 
asserted : 

"The  legislation  should  provide  for  execu- 
tive and  legislative  review,  as  now  applies  to 
all  wholly  owned  Government  corporations 
under  the  terms  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  of  proposed  expenditure 
plans  for  new  or  expanded  power  facilities." 

The  views  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Budget  Merrlam  expressed  In  the  1958  House 
hearings  on  S.  1869  were  quoted  on  the  page 
containing  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

The  Treasury  Department:  The  Treasiiry 
Department  also  commented  on  this  matter, 
April  29.  1957,  specifically  in  relation  to  H.R. 
4286: 

"TVA  should  b«  required  to  submit  a  capi- 
tal budget  program  for  advance  approval  by 
the  Budget  and  the  Congress,  and  Its  opera- 
tions should  be  Included  in  the  budget." 

The  Comptroller  General:  In  1955  the 
Comptroller  General  objected  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  "basically  objectionable 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  It  removes 
TVA  from  the  controls  now  exercised  over 
Its  activities  by  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch." 

He  objected  that  the  legislation  would  "re- 
move any  effective  control  by  the  Congp'ess 
over  the  TVA  power  operations." 

In  his  April  26,  1957,  letter  to  Chairman 
Chavez,  he  said ;  / 

"We  believe  that  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval should  be  required  for  construction  of 
new  power  facilities." 

His  latest  audit  report  on  TVA  released  in 
January  1959  contains  the  same  recommen- 
dations. "We  have  consistently  taken  the 
position,"  he  said,  that  "the  financing  of 
Government  activities  of  this  character 
should  be  by  appropriations.  We  further 
believe  that  the  present  law  does  not  result 
In  effective  control  by  the  Congress  over  im- 
portant capital  expenditures  of  TVA  and  that 
the  law  should  be  amended  to  strengthen  the 
control  of  the  Congress." 

Objective  of  minority  amendments  is 
to  meet  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  with- 
out hampering  the  necessary  bond  issu- 
ing authority  to  conform  to  the  objec- 
tions as  raised. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Evins  I . 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman  who 
just  preceded  me  with  amusement,  but 
I  cannot  say  with  profit  because  I  thinlc 
he  has  given,  at  least  in  part,  some  mis- 
information and  incorrect  Information. 
He  says  that  the  TVA  will  not  make  ap- 
portionment of  the  bond  proceeds  under 
the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  The 
so-called  antideficiency  bill  relates  to 
appropriations  and  only  to  appropria- 
tions. The  antideficiency  bill  does  not 
relate  to  bond  revenue  and  other  types 
of  revenue  in  many  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  says  he  is  not  for — and  he 
uses  the  inelegant  word — "gutting"  the 
bill.  I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who 
said.  "Be  quiet  little  fish.  I  am  just  going 
to  take  your  insides  out."  The  gentle- 
man has  been  against  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. He  has  opposed  the  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  He  has  op- 
posed the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
consistently  In  his  record  here  in  the 
Congress.     If  the  gentleman  will  show 


me  one  time  where  he  has  voted  for  the 
TVA  on  any  measure  since  he  has  been 
in  Congress,  I  would  be  interested  in  see- 
ing that  record. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time  because  the  gentleman  had  all  the 
time  he  has  needed  and  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, but  I  would  like  to  see  a  record  of 
where  the  gentleman  supported  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
want  no  bill  at  all  in  the  matter.  I  know 
that  there  are  those  who  feel  that,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  the  most  restrictive  and 
most  repressive  possible  legislation  that 
this  Congress  could  enact  into  law. 

There  are  others  who  regard  this  bill 
as  the  most  vital  and  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  this  Congre.ss  will  con- 
sider. It  is  most  important  to  many  of 
us  because  what  we  do  here  today  will 
affect  the  lives  of  the  people  of  a  great 
section  of  our  country — an  area  of  80.000 
square  miles,  comprising  parts  of  seven 
States,  for  the  TVA  service  area  em- 
braces parts  of  seven  States  and  has  a 
population  of  6  million  people. 

Today,  more  than  150  municipal  power 
systems  and  REA  cooperative  distribu- 
tion systems  in  this  area  have  an  In- 
vestment of  $781  million,  including  the 
great  steam  plant  being  constructed  by 
the  city  of  Memphis,  Term.,  which  Is  now 
nearing  competition  and  will  go  into 
service  in  a  few  months. 

There  are  more  than  1.500,000  power 
customers  in  the  TVA  area  who,  last 
year,  purchased  19.000,900,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity.  The  TVA  is 
the  sole  source  of  power  for  these  150 
distributing  systems  with  their  I'/z  mil- 
lion pK)wer  consumers. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  what  we  do  here 
today  vitally  affects  the  6  million  people 
of  this  great  section  of  our  country  and 
these  6  million  people  are  necessarily  in- 
terested and  concerned  In  this  legisla- 
tion and  what  we  do  about  it.  Our  peo- 
ple need  this  legislation  to  finance  their 
future  power  needs  because,  as  we  all 
know,  the  TVA  has  been  denied  any  ap- 
propriations for  necessary  additions  to 
its  power  capacities  for  the  past  6  years. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  continuing  re- 
pressive actions  and  climate  toward  the 
TVA  which  has  existed  during  those 
years.  We  know  that  no  appropriations 
at  all  have  been  made  for  TVA's  power 
needs  in  the  past  several  years. 

During  these  last  few  years,  TVA  has 
been  using  portions  of  the  profits  from 
power  sales  to  make  some  needed  addi- 
tions to  its  power  system.  But,  we  all 
know  that  no  utility  can  possibly  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  power  in  its  area  if . 
it  is  limited  to  using  only  the  revenue] 
from  its  own  power  operations.  The 
additional  capacity  the  TVA  has  built 
and  is  building  with  its  power  revenue 
will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  TVA  power  inside  its  pres- 
ent service  area.  Its  margin  of  capacity 
over  the  demand  is  getting  narrower  and 
narrower.  Unless  it  is  able  to  find  other 
funds,  this  great  area  of  our  country  is 
certain  to  suffer  a  power  shortage  In  the 
years  ahead. 


What  we  are  considering  here  today  is 
an  alternative  method  of  financing — 
self -financing  by  the  TVA  and  by  the 
people  of  the  area.  A  good  p>ortion  of 
.the  bonds  that  will  be  authorized  by 
this  legislation  will  be  sold  to  the  people 
of  the  TVA  area — and  I  assure  you  that 
they  will  buy  them.  They  will  be  gilt- 
edge  bonds  which  will  be  paid  off  by  the 
TVA  from  the  power  sales  to  the  people 
of  the  TVA  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
may  feel  that  this  is  a  new  or  novel  prop- 
osition. The  sale  of  revenue  bonds  by  the 
TVA  is  certainly  not  new  or  novel.  They 
have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  in  the  past.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  TVA  has  issued  some  seven  dif- 
ferent series  of  bonds  in  the  past.  They 
were  authorized  by  Congress  under  sec- 
tions 15-a,  15-b,  15-c,  of  the  TVA  Act  in 
the  early  days  of  TVA's  history.  In  one 
instance  TVA  was  authorized  to  issue  $50 
million  in  bonds;  in  another  instance  It 
was  authorized  to  issue  $61,500,000. 
Under  these  authorizations.  TVA  did 
issue  several  series  of  bonds  totaling  $65 
million.  All  of  these  bonds  have  been 
fully  liquidated  and  paid  off— and  I 
might  add,  they  were  paid  off  many  years 
ahead  of  maturity.  So,  this  is  not  a  new 
or  novel  proposition.  Many  of  the 
water  conservation  districts  under  the 
reclamation  program  in  the  West  issue 
revenue  bonds.  The  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority and  other  Government  corpora- 
tions of  necessity  Issue  bonds  from  time 
to  time  with  various  programs  and 
financing. 

Surely,  at  this  time  when  we  are  so 
concerned  with  the  need  for  reducing 
appropriations,  the  Congress  will  permit 
the  people  of  our  area  to  finance  their 
own  progress  through  enactment  of  this 
self-financing  legislation.  The  bonds 
are  taxable.  They  are  not  tax  exempt 
bonds  and  they  will  thus  produce  reve- 
nue for  the  Government  and  yet  the 
bonds  will  not  be  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  will  not  increase  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  have. 
I  believe,  been  covered  by  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Davis!,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Jones  1,  and  others  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

I  do  not  want  to  point  out  that  the  bill. 
H.R.  3460.  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise of  many  views  after  long  and 
detailed  consideration.  The  issues  of 
this  bill  have  been  debated  both  in  the 
Congress  and  outside  of  Congress  for 
more  than  5  years. 

No  fewer  than  five  sets  of  hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  on  this  legislation  in  the  84th. 
85th,  and  the  present  Congress.  The 
Senate  passed  a  compromise  in  the  last 
session.  But  the  House  in  its  crowded 
schedule  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  this  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  hearings  and  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  legislation 
was  first  proposed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  budget  message  to  Congress 
on  January  17, 1955.    I  quote: 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  la  giving 
immediate  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
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financing  fxirther  expansion  of  its  power  sys- 
tem by  means  other  than  Federal  appropria- 
tions. The  Authority  has  been  requested  to 
complete  its  studies  in  time  to  permit  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  in  this  session 
of  any  legislation  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  requested  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  later  in  1955  and 
hearings  were  held  on  it  In  that  year. 
On  January  16,  1956,  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957,  we  find  this: 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  financing  power  facilities  of  the 
TVA  through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 

On  January  16.  1957,  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  we  find  the  following : 

Legislation  Is  recommended  to  authorize 
the  TVA  (subject  to  regular  budgetary  re- 
view), to  finance  new  generating  facilities  by 
the  sale  of  revenue  bond*. 

In  his  budget  messare  of  January  13, 
1958,  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  accordance  with  my  earlier  recommen- 
dations, both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
bad  under  consideration  legislation  which 
would  authorlaje  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  by 
the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority.  I  hope  that 
action  on  appropriate  legislation  will  be 
■peedily  concluded. 

In  the  budget  for  this  year  we  find  the 
following : 

Prop<]eed  legUlatlon  will  again  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress.  lt«  purpose  being  to 
permit  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  as  an 
additional  means  of  financing  needed  power 
XacilltUa. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  ad- 
vanced this  idea  for  this  legislation  in  the 
first  place  arid  he  has  repeatedly  called 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  in  his 
various  messages  to  the  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  p-esent  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  TVA — Gen.  Herbert  D. 
Vogel,  Mr.  Arnold  R.  Jones,  and  Dr. 
Prank  J.  Welch— who  has,  as  we  know, 
recently  resigned — were  all  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  It  is  significant 
that  Board  members  have  approved  this 
legislation  as  has  been  pointed  out.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  written  to  our  col- 
league. Chairman  Davis,  giving  the 
Board's  (pinion  on  this  bill: 

TEWNxsaix  Vaixxt  AuTBoarrr, 

BOABo  or  DtazcTOBS, 

July  29. 1958. 
Hon.  CurroKD  Dams, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  deep  con- 
cern that  the  legislation  now  before  your 
committee  to  authorize  TVA  to  Lasue  reve- 
nue bonds  be  favorably  reported  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  Enactment  of  self-financing  leg- 
islation is  urgently  required  to  enable  TVA 
to  meet  the  growing  defense  and  domestic 
demands  for  power  In  the  area.  We  believe 
Senate  blU  1869  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
la£t  year  provides  a  workable  basis  on  which 
to  undertake  this  new  means  of  financing. 
Managerial  flexibility  commensurate  with 
responslbUttles  delegated  to  the  Board  by 
law  should  be  retained  in  bill  in  order  to 
permit  effective  and  efficient  operations,  and 
to  Insure  minimum  costs.  Including  those 
of  procurement,  design,  construction,  and 
Interest.  TVA's  plans,  programs,  and  ex- 
perience under  the  new  legislation  will  be 
fully  reported  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress each  year  under  existing  law,  as  well 
as  under  special  provislona  for  oonsultation 


and  reporting  lnc«rporated  In  that  bUl.  In 
addition,  the  celling  ot  9760  million  incltided 
In  the  bUl  means  that  the  Congress  will  have 
an  early  opportunity  for  full  review  of  our 
Initial  experience.  If  the  legislation  Is  en- 
acted we  pledge  our  best  effcxts  to  admin- 
ister It  effectively. 

Hekbekt  D.  Vocix, 

Chairman. 
A.  R.  JoNXs, 

Director. 
FxANK  J.  Welch. 

Director. 

Since  appropriations  are  denied,  and 
surplus  corporate  funds  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  TVA 
in  meeting  its  responsibilities  of  the  re- 
gion and  to  the  Nation,  we  must  act  to 
discharge  our  own  responsibilities  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  bill — H.R.  3460 — represents,  I  re- 
peat, a  reasonable  compromise  of  many 
views.  It  is  a  highly  technical  bill  and 
I  feel  that — like  tax  legislation  presented 
to  us  by  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means— we  should  not  attempt  to 
make  changes  in  a  bill  as  technical  and 
complicated  as  this  one  is  on  the  floor. 

There  are  some  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  I  do  not  personally  like;  but  recog- 
nizing that  almost  all  legislation  repre- 
sents some  compromises  of  extreme 
points  of  view,  I  am  suiJpwrting  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  discussions  on  the 
TVA — a  subject  on  which  almost  every- 
one has  a  most  pronounced  point  of 
view — I  sometimes  think  that  we  become 
so  concerned  with  fear  that  one  region 
of  our  great  common  covmtry  may  make 
progress  at  the  expense  of  another  area, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation 
that  the  TVA  has  made  and  continues  to 
make. 

I  am  continually  surprised  to  discover 
that  many  do  not  realize  that  well  over 
50  percent,  52  percent  in  fact,  of  the 
power  produced  by  the  TVA  goes  to  meet 
national  defense  needs  in  Federal  estab- 
lishments— in  other  words,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  Among  the  great 
Federal  agencies  which  obtained  great 
blocks  of  power  from  the  TVA  are  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  plants  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah,  Ky.;  the  great 
Arnold  Engineerkig  Development  Center 
with  Its  jet  windtuimel  testing  facility 
at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
There  is  also  the  great  Redstone  Ar- 
senal at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  where  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  other  brilliant  scientists  are 
developing,  improving,  and  perfecting 
the  Thor,  and  Jupiter,  and  our  overall 
rocket  and  missile  potentials  and  capa- 
bilities. The  savings  In  the  cost  of  power 
to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
above  direct  service  to  Federal  agencies 
are  in  themselves  enormous.  For  sev- 
eral years  now,  the  Federal  Government 
has  used  more  than  30  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  TVA  power  annually.  A  sav- 
ing of  just  1  mill  per  kilowatt  will  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  $30  million  a  year,  but 
this  Is  not  the  entire  saving. 

Savings  to  the  Government  have  been 
effected  through  reduced  power  costs  and 
savings  to  the  consumers  all  over  the 
Nation.  The  TVA  srardstlck  of  power 
costs  has  held  down  the  cost  of  electric 


power  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
notable  that  while  everything  else  has 
been  going  up  in  recent  years — automo- 
biles, food,  clothing — the  cost  of  electric 
power  throughout  the  United  States  has 
been  held  down. 

A  great  market  for  electric  appliances 
has  been  created  suid  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  these  appliances  are  manufac- 
tured elsewhere  and  purchased  from 
States  outside  the  TVA  area. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion 
of  all  the  issues  that  the  (H^ponents  of 
this  legislation  will  rsdse  or  attempt  to 
raise.  There  have  been  many  state- 
ments made  that  through  this  bill  Con- 
gress is  losing  control  over  the  TVA. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  that 
hears  the  TVA  budget  requests,  I  can 
report  that  over  the  years  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  com- 
mittee, I  have  observed  and  can  certainly 
testify  that  the  TVA  has  been  subject  to 
the  most  extensive,  the  most  grueling, 
and  the  closest  budgetary  scrutiny  of 
any  agency  of  the  Government. 

And  I  know  that  this  control  imder 
the  bill  will  be  continued.  I  have  ana- 
lyzed this  bill  and  I  could  tell  you  that  it 
does  not  reduce  congressional  control 
over  the  TVA.  The  situation  in  the 
future  will  remain  almost  the  same  as 
has  been  the  situation  in  the  past.  In 
this  matter  of  congressional  control 
there  is  one  great  difference  between  the 
TVA  and  many  other  Government  cor- 
porations covered  by  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act.  Unlike  most 
of  the  others,  TVA  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  to  report  on  all  of  its 
programs — its  power  programs  and  its 
nonpower  programs.  It  will  continue  to 
do  so  after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Here  are  some  of  the  controls  which 
the  bill  maintains: 

First,  TVA  is  a  creature  of  Congress 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  legislative  acts 
by  the  Congress.  This  bill  dos  not  ex- 
empt TVA  from  any  of  the  budgetary 
procedures  normally  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

8ec(»id.  The  TVA  would  still  sulmiit 
to  the  President  and  the  President  would 
still  submit  to  the  Congress  not  only  TVA 
requirements  for  appropriations,  but  also 
TVA's  budget  for  all  its  operations. 

Third.  Thus,  when  reviewing  the  im- 
propriation budget  of  the  TVA,  the  Con- 
gress would  continue  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past  to  look  over  the  cor- 
porate budget  and  the  budgets  for  its 
power  operations. 

Fourth.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  this 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  look  over  the 
power  budget  very  carefully  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  ever  the  TVA  should 
propose  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  its 
power  program  that  required  action  by 
Congress,  that  fact  would  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee 
and  during  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill  on  the  floor. 

Pifth.  TVA  will  be  required  to  include 
a  detailed  statement  of  its  revenue  bond 
financing  operations  in  each  of  its  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress.  That  report 
would  also  be  available  for  review  by  the 
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Appropriations  Committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  House. 

Sixth.  Furthermore,  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  OflBce  would  continue  to  audit 
all  of  TVA's  operations,  including  those 
under  the  bond  program  and  to  file  an 
annual  report  of  such  audits  with  the 
Congress.  This,  too,  would  be  available 
to  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  and 
other  committees  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  to  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

Seventh.  In  addition,  TVA  could  not 
begin  construction  of  any  new  power 
producing  projects — whether  it  was  to 
be  financed  from  bond  proceeds  or  power 
revenues — until  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  notified  of  its  plans  and  90 
days  of  a  single  session  elapsed  without 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  project. 

Eighth.  This  bill  authorizes  the  TVA 
to  issue  only  up  to  a  total  of  $750  million 
worth  of  bonds  outstanding  at  any  time. 
This  will  call  for  an  early  and  orderly 
review  of  TVA  operations  under  this 
bond  authorization.  And  the  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  this 
whole  program  and  make  any  changes 
It  finds  desirable. 

Ninth.  I  should  like  to  recall  also  that 
TVA  is  completely  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  may  at  any  time 
repeal  the  TVA  Act  or  make  any  changes 
It  desires  to  make  in  that  act.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  precisely  what 
we  are  about  to  do  this  week. 

GEOGRAPHIC  LIMITATION TVA  MUST  OBTAIN  AP- 
PROVAL OF  CONGRESS  TO  SILL  POWER  TO  ANT 
NEW  DISTRIBUTORS 

Finally,  I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  one  other  aspect  in  which 
the  Congress  exercises  far  greater  con- 
trol over  the  TVA  than  it  does  over  any 
Other  Government  agency  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress may  remove  any  Director  or  all  of 
the  Directors  of  the  TVA  at  any  time 
by  a  joint  concurrent  resolution.  This 
Is  provided  in  the  TVA  Act. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  ample  con- 
trol. I  cannot  see  how  any  reasonable 
person  could  say  that  the  TVA  is  not 
properly  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. All  these  controls  give  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  formulate  the  policies 
Of  the  TVA.  but  they  grant  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  TVA  the  power  of  de- 
cision over  the  purely  detailed  business 
operations  which  any  con>oration  per- 
forming a  business  function,  must  have 
to  operate  eflflciently  and  economically. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  those  who 
propose  more  stringent  control  are  far 
more  Interested  in  hindering  and  ham- 
pering TVA  than  in  preserving  proper 
controls  by  the  Congress. 

The  fact  Is  that  those  who  are  criti- 
cizing the  lack  of  control  by  the  Con- 
gress are  really  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  does  not  give  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
complete  control  over  the  TVA. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
took  occasion  earlier  to  write  to  the 
TVA  asking  for  comment  on  this  very 
subject  of  control  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  A.  R.  Jones,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors, whom  you  will  recall  was  at  one 
time  a  deputy  director  of  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget.  Mr.  Jones  Is  a  certified 
pubhc  accountant  and  a  man  with  a  very 
sharp  pencil.  So.  with  his  background 
and  experience  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  if  he  says  there  Is  ample  control 
in  the  bill.  I  think  that  should  be  suf- 
ficient testimony  for  some  people.  I 
am  placing  the  letter  and  statement  in 
the  RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Tenncssxx  Vallet  AuTHOErrr. 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  April  18, 1959. 
The  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  As  requested  In  your  let- 
ter of  February  26.  we  are  transmitting  here- 
with a  statement  concerning  the  major 
points  raised  in  the  remarks  of  Representa- 
tive Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  which  were 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Rscobo  for 
February  24  at  page  2913. 

We   hope   that  the  facts  set  out   In   the 
statement  will  be  of  help  to  yovL 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  R.  Joma. 

Director. 

Congressional  Control  or  TVA  Under  the 
Revenue  Bono  Financing  Legislation 
TVA  Is  a  creature  of  Congress,  and  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  legislation  Congress  may 
enact.  Accordingly.  Congress  always  has  had 
control  of  TVA  and  would  continue  to  have 
such  control  under  the  revenue  trand  financ- 
ing legislation. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3460  and  similar  bills 
Is  to  authorize  TVA  to  finance  the  electric 
generating  and  transmission  capacity  re- 
quired to  meet  the  increasing  demands  on  its 
system  by  issuing  revenue  bonds.  These  rev- 
enue bonds  would  be  payable  solely  out  of 
the  power  revenues  received  from  TVA's  con- 
sumers. Payment  of  the  bonds  would  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  t>onds  would,  in  effect,  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  corporate  funds  of  TVA. 
Their  proposed  use  by  TVA  would  remain 
subject  to  the  same  continuing  review  by 
Congress  as  presently  exists  with  regard  to 
use  of  TVA's  power  earnings. 

H.R.  34€0  does  not  exempt  TVA  from  any 
of  the  budgetary  procedures  normally  ap- 
plicable to  Government  corporations.  These 
would  still  require  TVA  to  submit  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  to  present  to 
the  Congress,  estimates  of  TVA's  financial 
condition  and  operations  for  the  current  and 
ensuing  fiscal  years,  together  with  the  facta 
concerning  TVA's  actual  financial  condition 
and  results  of  operations  for  the  last  com- 
plete fiscal  year.  The  annual  review  of  these 
budgets  would  bring  to  light  any  actions  of 
TVA  which  might  call  for  action  by  Congress. 
H.R.  3460  contains  additional  safeguards 
against  loss  of  congressional  control  over 
TVA.  Under  Its  provisions,  TVA  would  be 
required  to  include  a  detailed  statement  of 
Its  revenue  bond  financing  operations  In  each 
of  Its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  would  continue 
to  audit  all  of  TVA's  operations  each  year  and 
to  file  annual  reports  of  such  audits  with  the 
Congress.  TVA  could  not  begin  construction 
of  any  new  power-producing  project  until 
Congress  and  the  President  were  notified  of 
Its  plans  and  90  days  of  a  single  session  of 
Congress  elapsed  without  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  project. 
TVA  would  be  authorized  to  Issue  bonds 
only  up  to  a  total  of  $750  mlUlon  outstand- 
ing at  any  time.  According  to  present  esti- 
mates, TVA  would  have  to  have  additional 
authorization  within  6  years.  This  would 
present  Congress  with  an  opportunity  for 
any  review  of  TVA's  past  actions  and  future 
plans  that  might  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
prepared  amendment  of  our  colleague 


from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Attchincloss]. 
This  amendment  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  an  effective  veto  over 
the  entire  oE>erations  of  the  TVA  and  re- 
strict the  administrative  operations  of 
the  TVA.  I  trust  this  amendment  and 
all  other  crippling  amendments  will  be 
voted  down.  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
conunlttee  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dooliy). 
Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  con- 
cerning the  proposed  capital  expansion 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by 
affirming  that  I  am  not  opoosed  to  public 
power  projects  p>er  se.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which — under  our  eco- 
nomic system  of  so-called  private  enter- 
prise— they  fill  a  definite  need. 

The  TVA  as  it  stands  today  is  a  prime 
example  of  such  a  case.  Currently  it 
supplies  electric  power  to  an  area  em- 
bracing 80,000  square  miles,  and  serves 
a  population  of  over  5  million.  Through 
the  medium  of  151  municipal  and  rural 
cooperative  distribution  systems,  power 
is  delivered  at  wholesale  rates  to  over 
1,400,000  customers.  TVA  has  also  made 
an  undeniable  contribution  to  certain 
important  Federal  enterprises  which  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  affected  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  ais  well  as  the  pos- 
ture of  our  defense. 

The  Vinson  amendment  has  ruled  out 
the  possibility  that  this  tremendous 
power  system  would  expand  itself  over 
an  area  covering  105.000  square  miles. 
But  the  Vinson  amendment  has  not  ruled 
out  the  threat  that  a  precedent  will  be 
established  in  fiscal  affairs  that  might 
well  have  far-reaching  and  very  damag- 
ing effects  on  our  economic  system. 

I  have  a  strong  resentment  against  the 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  REA,  GSA,  and 
TVA  to  seek  fiscal  independence.  They 
seem  to  want  to  divorce  themselves  from 
congressional  and  Treasury  control  and 
yet  have  the  blessings  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  Justification 
for  the  proposed  expansion,  even  though 
this  expansion  be  vertical?  Reliable 
witnesses— men  of  position  and  sub- 
stance— testified  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  that  there  is  presently  no  Justifi- 
cation for  such  expansion.  These  wit- 
nesses to  whom  I  refer  have  publicly 
avowed  that  the  TVA  currently  gen- 
erates siifBcient  power  in  kilowatts  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  area  it 
serves  and  still  has  a  substantial  unex- 
pended power  surplus. 

If  H.R.  3460  is  enacted  into  law  we  will 
witness  the  implementation  of  a  propo- 
sal to  permit  the  Government-owned  cor- 
poration to  operate  independently  of  any 
regulatory  governmental  supervision, 
either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Unless  amended.  H.R.  3460  wotild  ex- 
empt the  TVA  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act, 
and  this  would  be  a  most  perilous  prece- 
dent. 

As  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Empire  State  which,  I  might  Interpolate, 
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assumes  annually  some  13.98  percent  of 
the  national  tax  burden,  I  am  Interested 
in  seeing  that  the  present  investment  of 
$1.2  billion  of  Federal  funds  is  in  no  way 
jeopardized.  And  this  tremendous  sum 
of  money— enough,  if  stretched  dollar  to 
dollar,  to  go  around  the  world  five 
times — would  be  jeopardized  if  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  TVA's  status  mate- 
rialize. 

Naturally  New  York  is  concerned  with 
this  proposal  to  increase  the  fiscal  au- 
thority ol  TVA  beyond  the  original  intent 
of  the  Congress  and  thus  enable  it  to 
create  additional  competitive  problems 
for  those  companies  in  our  State  which 
provide  thousands  of  job  opportunities. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  this  view- 
point is  not  confined  to  the  State  among 
whose  Representatives  I  am  numbered, 
but  is  characteristic  of  many  other  States 
which  are  largely  dependent  on  indus- 
trial employment.  Yes,  all  too  many  in- 
dustries liave  and  are  eyeing  enviously 
the  cheap  subsidized  power  rates  of  the 
TVA. 

If  HJl.  3460  Is  passed  by  this  House  in 
the  form  proposed  and  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  revenue  bonds  are 
issued,  the  existing  inequities  of  TVA's 
tax  and  interest  benefits,  inequities  which 
result  in  imjust  discrimination  between 
electric  customers  using  TVA  power  and 
electric  customers  of  investor-owned 
companies,  will  be  multiplied  many  times. 

May  I  recall  that  TVA  was  originally 
projected  as  a  navigation  and  flood-con- 
trol project.  If  I  read  correctly,  its  pro- 
ponents at  the  time  vigorously  denied 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  embark- 
ing the  Government  on  a  program  hav- 
ing as  its  ultimate  objective  the  absorp- 
tion of  private  power  imdertakings.  But 
once  TVA  was  established,  its  sponsors 
repudiated  their  earlier  avowals  and 
boldly  stated  that  it  had  become  a  power 
project,  and  nothing  else.  Today  TVA 
is  the  largest  electric  power  facility  In 
the  entire  country.  And  right  now  it 
appears  certain  to  increase  the  magni- 
tude of  its  operations. 

I  have  both  deep  affection  and  high  re- 
gard for  the  able  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  House  who  supported  and  motivated 
this  important  measure.  But  I  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  their  p>osition  with 
that  of  the  long  line  of  witnesses  who 
so  vigorously  opposed  this  bilL 

The  only  spokesman  I  heard  In  favor  of 
HM.  3460  was  one  of  its  coauthors 
whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
printed  form. 

Repeatedly  witnesses  stated — and  I 
thought  quite  Irrefutably — that  the  pri- 
vate power  com[>anies  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  area  with  all  the  electricity 
that  is  needed.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
posed vertical  expansion  would  simply 
mean  a  duplication  of  already  existing 
facilities  in  order  to  provide  subsidized 
rates. 

If  the  right  thing  be  done.  TVA  will 
be  confined  to  its  present  status.  It  will 
meet  the  power  needs  of  that  area,  and 
will  pay  back  to  the  Government  in  40 
years — as  originally  agreed — the  money 
due  It 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  3460. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  the  year  which  fliids  TVA  at  the 
crossroads  with  its  future  at  stake.  This 
is  the  year  that  5  million  people  of  the 
area  served  by  TVA  are  wondering 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  enacting  the  TVA  self -financ- 
ing legislation  now  before  it,  will  pro- 
vide a  green  light  for  their  section  of  the 
coimtry  to  continue  to  go  forward  as  it 
has  gone  forward  over  the  last  25  years. 

It  is  amazing  that  such  an  issue  should 
be  in  any  doubt  whatever.  All  over  the 
world  TVA  is  recognized  as  one  of  de- 
mocracy's finest  achievements,  as  a  su- 
preme example  of  how  a  free  people  can 
successfully  apply  modern  technology  to 
develop  their  resources  on  a  vast  scale 
and  in  a  way  that  strengthens  rather 
than  weakens  their  local  governmental 
institutions  and  their  basic  free  enter- 
prise economy.  Here  in  Washington 
TVA  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  Ideas  this  country  has  avail- 
able for  export.  TVA's  on  the  Jordan, 
on  the  Damodar  River  In  India,  In  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  South  America,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia— such  projects  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  applaud  and  to  support 
with  foreign-aid  dollars  and  with  per- 
sonnel.  And  yet.  while  the  TVA  idea  Is 
fully  available  for  export,  the  future  of 
TVA  Itself  here  at  home  remains  to  be 
determined. 

In  this  quarter  of  a  century  TVA  has 
carried  out  every  task  assigned  by  Con- 
gress with  skill  and  with  dispatch.  It  has 
accomplished  more  than  its  most  ardent 
advocates  expected.  In  1933  TVA  was 
told  to  control  the  floods  which  threat- 
ened the  Tennessee  Valley  year  after 
year  and  added  to  the  perils  on  the  lower 
Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi.  TVA  has 
done  it.  Dollar  savings  are  an  insuffi- 
cient measure  of  the  benefits  of  flood 
control — of  lives  and  homes  and  busi- 
nesses protected — but  they  are  the  best 
measure  available.  During  the  great 
flood  of  January-February  1957  alone, 
the  TVA  system  averted  $66  million  of 
damage  which  would  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred at  Chattanooga.  Since  1936, 
When  TVA's  first  three  dams  began  oper- 
ation, the  total  flood  damages  prevented 
by  the  TVA  system  have  amounted  to 
about  $120  million  at  Chattanooga  alone, 
to  more  than  $12  million  on  the  lower 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  many  additional 
millions  at  other  points  within  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  $132  million  of  sav- 
ings, which  can  be  specifically  identified, 
represent  70  percent  of  the  total  of  $184 
million  invested  in  the  flood  control 
features  of  the  TVA  multiple-purpose 
reservoir  system.  Yet  these  savings  real- 
ized to  date  are  only  a  beginning.  The 
reservoirs  will  be  there  for  many  years 
to  come  and  their  flood  control  featiu'es 
will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story.  In  the 
same  statute  TVA  was  told  to  provide 
and  encoiutige  navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  TVA  has  done  it.  A  9- 
foot  navigable  channel  now  exists  over 
the  650  miles  of  river  from  its  mouth  to 
Knoxville.  Traffic  through  that  channel 
has  surpassed  the  most  optimistic  ex- 


pectations, and  now  requires  provision  of 
new  and  larger  locks  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. In  1957,  12.6  million  tons  of 
freight,  representing  more  than  2  bil- 
lion ton-miles,  moved  on  the  river.  The 
total  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  waterway  during  1957  amounted  to 
$3.8  million.  During  this  same  year, 
users  of  the  waterway  saved  $21.5  mil- 
lion in  freight  bills.  The  excess  of  sav- 
ings over  costs  thus  amounted  to  $17.7 
million,  representing  a  return  of  about  13 
percent  on  the  net  navigation  Investment 
of  $137  million. 

TVA  was  told  to  produce  improved 
and  less  costly  fertilizers  for  farmers, 
and  to  encourage  their  use  In  ways  that 
would  preserve  and  improve  the  fertility 
of  our  soils.  TVA  has  done  it.  TVA 
has  develop>ed  and  Introduced  various 
types  of  high  analysis  fertilizers,  as  well 
as  new  engineering  processes  and  equip- 
ment for  their  production,  TVA's  pro- 
duction developments  and  techniques 
have  been  made  freely  available  to  the 
private  fertilizer  industry.  As  a  result, 
as  farmer  demand  for  new  high  analysis 
products  has  increased,  the  private  fer- 
tilizer industry  has  been  in  a  position  in- 
creasingly to  supply  that  demand,  and 
TVA  has  turned  to  development  of  other 
still  more  highly  concentrated  products. 

TVA  was  told  to  mesh  together  all 
portions  of  its  total  program — naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  power,  fertilizer,  re- 
forestation, soil  conservation — in  a  imi- 
fied  effort  to  aid  in  improving  the  eco- 
nomic lot  of  what  was  one  of  the  most 
underdevelop>ed  areas  in  the  Nation. 
TVA  has  done  it.  In  1933  the  average 
per  capita  income  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area  was  only  45  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Today  it  is  65  percent. 
Certainly  TVA  is  not  solely  responsible 
for  this  gain,  but  Just  as  certainly  TVA 
has  played  a  large  part  in  making  this 
gain  possible.  The  area  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  reaches  the  national 
average.  But  it  has  come  a  long  dis- 
tance already,  and  it  can  continue  to  go 
forward  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State,  by  approving  the  pending  self- 
flnanclng  legislation,  removes  the  ugly 
threat  of  a  power  shortage  and  the  halt 
to  economic  growth  which  such  a  short- 
age would  create. 

This  self-financing  legislation  con- 
cerns one  part  of  the  TVA  program 
which  has  had  vigorous  opposition  over 
the  years — opposition  spearheaded,  of 
course,  by  private  power  companies. 
Their  hostility  is  not  new;  it  existed  be- 
fore TVA.  These  OMnpanies  and  their 
allies  tried  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  TVA.  They  have  fought  every  enact- 
ment of  Congress  relating  to  TVA.  They 
have  tried  but  failed  to  frustrate  the 
agency  in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
the  Congress.  This  is  the  point  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  again  and  again.  As 
TVA  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era,  it  has  an  unequaled  record  of 
achieving  the  objectives  set  out  by  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  faithful  in  its  stew- 
ardship. Congress  can  judge  it  by  the 
record. 

In  1933  this  area  was  a  high-cost,  low- 
use  power  area.  There  were  fewer  than 
300,000  electricity  consumers  where  there 
are   1.500,000   today.    Total   generating 
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capacity  In  the  area  amounted  to  only 
a  little  over  800.000  kilowatts.  Today 
total  capacity  has  reached  10.572.000  kil- 
owatts, and  the  demand  for  power  Is  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  750.000 
kilowatta  per  year.  Yet  when  the  TVA 
legislation  was  proposed  in  1933.  the  op- 
position fought  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
area  already  had  all  the  power  facilities 
it  needed,  that  the  people  used  all  the 
energy  they  could  consume,  and  that 
construction  of  additional  facilities  by 
TVA  would  create  an  unusable  power 
surplus.  It  is  frightening  to  consider 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  area 
and  to  the  Nation  if  the  views  expounded 
by  these  men  of  little  faith  and  little 
vision  had  prevailed.  Their  views  did 
not  prevail  then.  They  must  not  pre- 
vail now.  Some  of  the  same  Interests 
and  some  of  the  same  spokesmen  are  op- 
posing the  TVA  self-financing  legislation 
with  the  same  misrepresentations  they 
have  worn  threadbare  in  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1933  there  was  virtually  no  rural 
electrification  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area.  Farms  which  had  electricity  were 
only  a  few  located  on  the  edges  of  mu- 
nicipalities. Witnesses  of  some  private 
power  companies  testified  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  that  rural  elec- 
trification was  impossible  to  consider. 
They  contended  that  the  farmers  of  the 
area  must  continue  to  be  without  electric 
service  because,  as  they  said,  there  would 
be  no  profit  In  development  of  the  rural 
market.  The  Congress  spurned  their 
admonitions.  Congress  told  TVA  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  electricity  In  the  homes 
and  on  the  farms  of  the  area.  As  a 
result  of  that  directive  the  great  na- 
tional movement  to  electrify  the  farms 
of  America  was  bom  Jp  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  The  first  such  cooperative,  the 
Alcorn  County  Electric  Power  Associa- 
tion, was  organized  In  my  district  to  pur- 
cha.se  power  at  wholesale  from  TVA.  to 
carry  out  the  program  Congress  had  di- 
rected. Now  there  are  51  nuTil  coopera- 
tives in  the  TVA  area  today,  and  96  per- 
cent of  the  farms  have  electricity.  They 
use  more  electricity  on  their  farms  every 
year  than  the  whole  region  used  before 
TVA. 

TVA  demonstrated  once  and  for  all 
that  in  the  case  of  electricity  relatively 
low  rates  will  encourage  high  use.  and 
that  a  combination  of  low  rates  and  high 
use  will  produce,  not  only  economic  bene- 
fits for  the  area,  not  only  benefits  for 
the  people,  but  that  It  will  also  produce 
increased  profits  for  private  utilities 
which  are  willing  to  adopt  the  formula. 
In  1933  the  private  companies  in  and 
and  around  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
were  high  rate  companies.  Under  the 
pressure  engendered  by  the  next-door 
example  of  TVA  they  have  lowered  their 
rates  until  today  their  rates  are  among 
the  lowest  charged  by  private  utilities  in 
the  Nation;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  rated  as  prosperous  utilities,  and  I 
am  happy  that  they  are. 

The  power  consumers  of  the  Nation 
should  be  eternally  grateful  for  this 
demonstration.  The  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion should  never  forget  what  TVA  has 
meant  to  them.  No  citizen  should  forget 
the  record  of  TVA  in  defense  of  the  Na- 


tion. When  World  War  n  broke  out  this 
Nation  needed  vastly  increased  produc- 
tion of  aluminum,  chemicals,  ferroal- 
loys. We  needed  the  increased  produc- 
tion quickly,  and  the  production  of  those 
vital  materials  requires  large  quantities 
of  electric  power.  In  TVA  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  going  system  and  an  organ- 
ization capable  of  immediate  and  large- 
scale  expansion.  TVA  was  directed  by 
the  Congress  to  expand  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  wartime  power  needs. 
TVA  did  It.  More  dams  and  a  new 
modern  steamplant  were  built  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  new  records  in 
construction  speed  and  efficiency  were 
established.  Between  1940  and  1945  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  in  the  area 
trebled.  In  1945  the  curtain  was  lifted 
on  the  atomic  age.  and  the  country 
learned  about  the  vast  new  facility  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  discovered  that  it  had 
been  located  where  it  was  because  of 
TVA's  ability  to  supply  quickly  the  power 
needed  for  its  operation. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  years  of  the 
cold  war.  TVA  has  been  called  upon  to 
supply  the  greatly  expanded  power  re- 
quirements at  Oak  Ridge,  a  large  part 
of  the  requirements  at  the  newer  atomic 
energy  plant  at  Paducah.  Ky..  and  the 
power  needs  of  numerous  other  vitally 
Important  defense  ixistallations  and  in- 
dustries. In  fact,  more  than  half  of  all 
the  energy  produced  by  TVA  is  delivered 
to  installations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  every  year  the  Federal 
Treasury  saves  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  its  power  bills  because  Congress  dedi- 
cated TVA  to  the  principle  that  power 
should  be  produced  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  ought  to 
be  rejoicing  that  TVA  has  been  able  t^ 
do  this  development  Job  so  effectively 
that  it  can  project  a  future  where  the 
system's  earnings  will  be  adequate  to 
finance  the  additional  capacity  required. 

I  think  it  is  an  amazing  tribute  to  the 
validity  of  the  theories  Congress  directed 
TVA  to  try  out  in  this  region.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  management  of  TVA  and 
to  the  people  of  the  area  that  TVA  can 
continue  to  achieve  the  same  objectives 
as  it  moves  to  accept  the  burden  of  ad- 
ditional costs  Imposed  by  private  financ- 
ing. I  am  astounded  that  such  an  oc- 
casion should  be  seized  by  some  not  as 
an  opportunity  to  applaud  and  approve 
and  encourage  TVA.  but  to  threaten,  to 
criticize,  and  to  endeavor  to  hamstring 
the  agency. 

The  opposition  of  self-serving  spokes- 
men is  probably  to  be  expected.  I  know 
their  hostility  will  not  prevail  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  more  troubled  by  the  op- 
position of  others  who  give  lipservice  to 
the  importance  of  the  enactment  of 
bond-authorization  legislation  for  TVA, 
but  who  for  one  reason  or  another  sug- 
gest clianges  and  alterations  in  the  bills 
proposed.  I  am  concerned  by  those  who 
express  fears  and  doubts  as  a  reason 
for  this  and  that  amendment,  the  total 
Impact  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  TVA 
from  continuing  to  do  a  good  Job.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  if  this  Congress  were 
to  add  provisions  to  these  bills  which 
would  smother  and  strangle  the  agency, 
which  would.  In  fact,  giiarantee  the  fail- 


ure opponents  have  been  predicting  for 
25  years.  That  self-Induced  failure.  If  it 
occurred,  could  then  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  liquidation  of  TVA  and  the 
destruction  of  this  partnership  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  region 
and  in  violation  of  any  decent  standard 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

I  would  urge  the  most  careful  study 
of  the  various  amendments  which  will  be 
suggested.  The  bill  embodies  a  plan  de- 
veloped after  long  study,  a  plan  under 
which  the  responsible  management  of 
TVA  pledges  to  the  Congress  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  program  so  magnificently 
administered  thus  far. 

With  the  record  of  25  years  spread  be- 
fore us.  the  people  of  the  area  it  serves 
join  with  TVA  in  requesting  Congress  to 
permit  this  great  program  to  continue  by 
passage  of  the  self-financing  bill.    They 
are  not  asking  that  Congress  appropriate 
annually  the  funds  required  to  finance 
construction    of     the    new     generating 
capacity  which  must  be  added  every  year 
to  keep  abreast  of  their  energy  require- 
ment.    They  are  not  asking  that  Con- 
gress write  off  any  part  of  the  Invest- 
ment already  made  by  the  Treasury  In 
the  TVA  power  system.    They  are  asking 
only  what  TVA's  opponents  for  years 
have    recommended     and     some    now 
strangely  oppose— that  TVA  be  author- 
ixed  to  finance  the  new  capacity  by  is- 
suing bonds,  revenue  bonds,  to  be  secured 
by  the  proceeds  derived  from  power  sales, 
not    guaranteed    by    the    Government. 
They  are  asking  the  privilege  of  annually 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  Government's 
assets,  and  they  are  guaranteeing  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  will  benefit  not  only 
by  tlie  ownership  of  the  increased  assets 
but  that  it  will.  In  addlUon.  receive  a 
cash  return  on  the  Treasury  funds  al- 
ready invested  in  power  facilities,  a  re- 
turn which  will  cover  the  current  co«t 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  net  amount  of 
money  so  invested.    In  shot^  the  people 
of  the  TVA  area  are  asking  that  they  be 
permitted  to  finance  the  future  growth 
of  the  TVA  power  system  through  the 
rates  which  they  pay  for  power.    They 
will  continue  the  partnership  which  has 
been  so  successful  over  the  years.    The 
151  locally  owned  and  managed  distribu- 
tion systems,  with  an  Investment  of  over 
half  a  billion  dollars,  will  do  their  share, 
the  1,500.000  power  consumers  of  the  re- 
gion will  do  their  share,  and  TVA  will 
continue  to  promote  the  policies  laid 
down  by  Congress,  to  operate  this  great 
power  system  that  the  region  may  grow 
stronger  and  the  Nation  stronger  and 
more  secure. 

Such  a  request  should  be  met  by  Con- 
gress with  enthusiastic  assent.  The  is- 
sue is  vital.  Today  power  demands  are 
growing  rapidly  in  this  area,  as  they  are 
growing  throughout  the  country.  New 
capacity  must  be  instaUed  to  meet  those 
demands  or  the  economic  growth  of  this 
region  will  be  halted,  and  capacity  can- 
not be  InstaUed  In  time  to  meet  load 
growth  unless  the  financing  bill  is  i>assed 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
alternative  Is  a  catastrophic  power  short- 
age In  a  great  region  where  vital  instal- 
lations of  defense  are  located.  The  al- 
ternative is  a  built-in  recession  of  monu- 
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mental  proportions.  The  alternative  Is 
a  threat  to  rational  security.  The  alter- 
native Is  unthinkable. 

With  ixtsstige  of  the  TVA  self -financing 
bill  we  see  a  future  of  steady  economic 
growth,  the  hope  of  advancing  prosper- 
ity, and  the  certainty  of  the  region  s  in- 
creasing contribution  to  national  vitality 
and  strength.  We  foresee  all  this  on 
the  basis  of  experience.  We  know  that 
investment  in  TVA  power  facilities  has 
brought  rich  returns  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already,  as  this  region  has  be- 
come a  better  market  for  the  goods  and 
services  of  other  regions,  as  the  people 
are  able  to  bear  an  increasingly  larger 
share  of  the  support  of  government.  We 
know  the  demonstration  carried  forward 
In  this  area  has  been  nationwide  In  Its 
effects.  We  who  represent  the  area  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  region  can  now  pledge  continuance 
of  these  national  benefits  cus  TVA  turns 
to  private  flr^ancing  and  the  revenues  re- 
ceived from  power  consumers  can  be 
relied  upon  u>  finance  a  program  which 
carries  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

This  Is  a  bargain.  Let  us  honor  a 
superb  record  of  good  faith  and  of 
achievment  by  passing  this  legislation. 
By  this  action  we  can  at  the  same  time 
salute  the  pnst  and  welcome  the  future. 
Mr.  DAVLS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
Xrom  Tennessee  I  Mr.  FRAZinl. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  words  have  been 
written  and  spoken  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  TVA.  Prom  all  over  the  world 
people  come  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  to 
view  the  engineering  miracle  accom- 
plished there. 

As  a  representative  of  a  congressional 
district  which  includes  major  TVA  In- 
stallations, I  feel  that  we  should  point 
with  pride  to  TVA  as  an  example  of 
America's  world  leadership  in  full  and 
comprehensive  develc^ment  of  water  re- 
sources. Nowhera  in  the  world  is  a  river 
so  completely  turned  from  destruction 
to  the  people's  benefit;  nowhere  is  an 
agency  operated  more  efficiently;  no- 
where is  there  a  more  striking  example 
of  effective  decentrtilized  administration. 
There  Is  significance  in  the  fact  that 
this  is  TVA's  26th  anniversary  year. 
This  great  agency,  which  has  contrib- 
uted as  much  to  our  national  defense  as 
it  has  to  America's  International  rela- 
tions, has  gone  through  its  formative 
years.  It  has  matured  and  come  of  age. 
Its  pwwer  system,  for  example,  is  now 
ready  for  a  new  means  of  financing — 
through  revenue  bonds  Issued  in  the  pri- 
vate money  market. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  proposed  legislation, 
contained  in  a  bill  Introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Cijitord  Davis 
and  Robert  Jones,  does  not  call  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  cent  of  Federal  funds. 
Instead.  It  gives  TVA  the  authority  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  which  will  be  backed 
by  the  money  which  TVA  obtains  from 
the  sale  of  electricity.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  why  some  people  have 
expressed  opposition  to  this  bill,  which 
will  make  clear  that  TVA's  power  system 
is  a  sound  and  profitable  investment  for 
the  Nation. 


With  the  Nation's  serious  budgetary 
problems  today  this  bill  does  three  things 
which  are  highly  desirable:  First,  It  does 
not  call  for  Federal  appropriations  for 
TVA  power  growth ;  second,  It  means  that 
the  Federal  Government,  which  owns 
TVA.  will  have  the  benefit  of  steadily 
growing  assets  In  the  TVA  power  system 
without  the  need  for  further  Investment 
of  Federal  funds  to  meet  normal  electri- 
cal needs  In  the  valley;  and  third.  It 
provides  for  an  adequate  cash  return  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  on  the  Federsd 
funds  now  Invested  in  TVA's  power  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  puzzled,  too,  by  the  raising  of  the 
issue  of  loss  of  congressional  control  over 
TVA.  The  TVA  was  created  by  Con- 
gress, and  it  always  has  been,  and  al- 
ways should  be,  responsible  and  accoimt- 
able  to  the  Congress.  Certainly  no 
agency  has  been  more  effective  in  carry- 
ing out  the  directions  of  the  Congress 
than  TVA.  I  believe  much  of  TVA's  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  given  TVA  certain  specific  re- 
sponsibilities, and  has  likewise  given  TVA 
the  authority  necessary  to  meet  these 
responsibilities  In  an  effective  manner. 
As  TVA  turns  to  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing, it  Is  essential  that  Congress  again 
give  TVA  the  administrative  flexibility  so 
needed  to  achieve  the  most  economical 
and  most  efficient  operations. 

I  believe  we  should  be  clear  In  distin- 
guishing between  congressional  control 
and  control  frcm  the  executive  branch. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  other  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  a  controlling  hand 
In  the  jobs  that  Congress  has  given  to 
TVA.  I  do  not  t)elieve  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  for  example,  should  be  allowed 
to  veto  decisions  which  the  TVA  Board 
of  Directors  has  made  In  carrying  out 
the  win  of  the  Congress. 

Since  Its  inception,  TVA,  under  the 
original  act,  has  had  to  come  to  Con- 
gress each  year  and  ask  for  appropria- 
tions to  operate.  For  years  the  oppo- 
nents of  TVA  have  been  crying  that  TVA 
should  stand  on  Its  own  feet  and  finance 
its  own  operations  by  Issuance  of  bonds. 
Three  times  President  Elsenhower  has 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  self- 
finance  bill  for  TVA. 

In  compliance  with  this  growing  de- 
mand. In  1957  the  Kerr  bill  was  Intro- 
duced and  passed  In  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bill  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Jones  was 
introduced  in  the  House  and  favorably 
reported  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee but  was  not  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  present  bill,  H.R.  3460,  amends 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  and  would  authorize  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  finance  needed  ad- 
ditions to  Its  power  system  by  the  Issu- 
ance of  revenue  bonds  In  the  maximum 
amount  of  $750  million  outstanding  at 
any  one  time.  The  bonds  will  be  secured 
solely  by  the  revenues  of  the  TVA  power 
system.  They  will  be  neither  obliga- 
tions of  nor  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  essential 
for  effective  use  of  the  bond  financing 
authority.  It  permits  TVA  to  fix  the 
tbrms  and  conditions  of  the  bonds  and 
to  enter  into  appropriate  covenants  with 


bondholders  and  trustees.  It  requires 
TVA  to  charge  rates  sufficient  to  operate 
the  system,  service  the  bonds,  and  meet 
obligations  specified  in  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  investment 
In  Its  power  system.  Under  the  bill, 
these  obligations  will  Include,  first,  pay- 
ment to  the  Treasury  of  an  annual  cash 
return  to  be  calculated  by  applying  to 
the  appropriation  investment  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  its  total  marketable  public  obli- 
gations as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year;  and  second,  an  annual  payment 
of  $10  million  in  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation investment  itself. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  TVA  Act  governing 
the  manner  In  which  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  shall  perform  its  statutory  du- 
ties. Under  the  bill,  the  Board  will 
continue  to  have  sufficient  flexibility  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
efficiently  and  to  enable  Congress  to 
hold  it  fully  accountable  for  results.  The 
bill  does  include  a  number  of  special  re- 
quirements to  Insure  that  Congress  will 
be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  use  being 
made  of  the  bond  issuing  authority.  It 
also  contains  a  provision  limiting  the 
area  within  which  TVA  power  may  be 
sold. 

The  TVA  is  the  sole  source  of  power 
supply  for  an  area  covering  approxi- 
mately 80,000  square  miles  and  Inhab- 
ited by  some  5  million  people. 

The  power  supply  situation  in  TVA's 
market  area  has  become  critical.  The 
testimony  of  TVA's  Manager  of  Power, 
G.  O.  Wessenauer,  Is  that  In  the  winter 
of  1961-62,  TVA  faces  a  600,000-kUo- 
watt  shortage  of  power  capacity,  and  by 
the  following  winter  the  shortage  will  be 
1  million  kilowatts,  after  allowing  for 
the  limited  amount  of  generating  capac- 
ity which  TVA  has  been  able  to  finance 
from  its  power  revenues. 

At  the  present  time  over  50  percent 
of  all  electric  energy  which  TVA  gen-  . 
erates  goes  directly  to  Installations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  plants  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Term.,  and  Paducah,  Ky., 
the  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal  at  Hunts- 
vUls,  Ala.,  and  the  Air  Force's  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center  at 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Large  additional 
amounts  go  to  private  Industries  pro- 
ducing materials  having  defense  sig- 
nificance. Power  demands,  exclusive  of 
power  furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  growing  In  the  area  served 
by  TVA  at  the  rate  of  approximately  12 
percent  per  year.  K  the  economic 
growth  of  the  area  is  not  to  be  halted, 
additional  power  facilities  must  be  con- 
structed to  meet  these  increasing  de- 
mand$  and  to  Insure  dependability  of 
service  to  existing  power  loads,  many 
which  are  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity. Approximately  $150  million  an- 
nually will  be  required  to  provide  needed 
new  power  genei'atlng  capacity,  exclu- 
sive of  additional  capacity  which  may 
be  required  for  any  Increase  In  the  re- 
quiremmts  of  Federal  agencies  served 
by  TVA. 

For  the  past  6  or  «  years— since 
1953— TVA  has  received  no  appropria- 
tions for  Increasing  its  power  capacity 
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by  the  construction  of  new  power  fa- 

ciliUes. 

The  reported  bill  will  make  It  possible 
for  TVA  to  obtain  needed  capital  by  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds,  to  provide  neces- 
sary power  for  the  area. 

The  Issuance  of  bonds  by  TVA  Is  not 
new.  The  Authority  was  originally  au- 
thorized to  issue  bonds  and  all  have 
been  promptly  paid  off.  In  addition, 
TVA  has  paid  $240  million  Into  the 
Treasury.  It  has  paid  more  than  4  per- 
cent to  the  Government  on  its  invest- 
ment during  the  entire  26  years. 

While  we  of  the  TVA  area  thinlc  this 
bill,  as  amended,  is  too  restrictive,  we 
urge  you  to  vote  for  and  pass  H.R.  3460 
in  order  that  the  TVA  can  carry  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  its  area, 
to  further  national  defense,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
riKLD].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  Government  is  based  upon  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution these  safeguards  are  designed 
to  preserve  the  liberties  and  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  to  insure  a  healthy  and 
wholesome  economic,  social,  and  moral 
climate  for  our  great  Nation. 

Preservation  of  this  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  of  a  state  of  equlllbriiun  in 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  one  of  the  main  Issues  at  stake 
today  in  our  consideration  of  H.R.  3460. 

We,  in  Congress,  are  being  asked  to 
hand  over  the  reins  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  its  officers  with  no 
real  control  over  the  (H>eration  of  this 
Federal  agency  by  Congress  or  the  execu- 
tive department. 

At  the  present  time,  we  in  Congress 
have  some  assurances  that  TVA  will  not 
become  a  cancer  on  the  body  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  control  of 
Its  operations  through  the  requirement 
for  congressional  approval  of  TVA's  an- 
nual budget  and  that  agency's  request 
for  appropriations,  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sion that  none  of  TVA's  power  revenues 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  new 
power-producing  projects  without  coiw 
gressional  ai^roval. 

This  bill  we  are  considerin^r  today 
eliminates  both  of  these  congressional 
controls  and  offers  a  completely  unwork- 
able substitute.  This  substitute,  which 
would  apply  only  to  new  power-produc- 
ing projects,  would  only  require  TVA  to 
give  notice  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  new  project.  If  Congress 
did  not  disapprove  of  the  project  within 
90  days,  then  It  would  be  considered  ap- 
proved. 

The  dangers  of  this  new  fiscal  device 
should  be  apparent  to  all.  It  would  be 
an  invitation  for  the  Teimessee  Valley 
Authority  to  simply  expand  in  all  di- 
rections, gobbling  up  territory  and 
building  new  facilities  whether  they  are 
really  needed  or  not 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  given  no  greater  authority  under 
the  terms  of  this  bilL     The  Treasury 


Department  would  have  the  authority 
to  delay,  but  not  to  halt  or  change,  any 
issuance  of  bonds  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

It  Is  strange  that  the  TVA  wants  pas- 
Siige  of  this  bill  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  public  is  demanding  a  stricter  ac- 
counting of  Federal  expenditures  by 
other  Government  agencies,  and  when 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  also  are  seeking  a  bet- 
ter system  of  regulation  of  Federal 
purse  strings. 

In  the  last  analysis,  congressional  ap- 
propriations paid  for  by  the  tax  money 
of  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  of  our 
Nation  created  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  its  present  facilities.  The 
people  of  our  Nation  should  have  a  con- 
tinuing role  in  determining  the  future  of 
the  TVA  to  see  that  the  money  they  have 
Invested  in  these  facilities  is  not  used 
to  harm  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  created  for  one  section  of  our  Na- 
tion. These  benefits  were  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  other  areas,  but  in  many 
respects  they  were  necessary  in  the  past. 
Now,  however,  we  find  that  the  force 
which  our  FNederal  Government  has 
created  wants  to  rid  itself  of  its  creators 
and  strike  out  on  its  own. 

At  the  same  time,  this  agency  Is  re- 
luctant to  turn  loose  of  the  coattails  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  insists  upon  being  given 
a  free  ride  to  its  destination,  wherever 
that  might  happen  to  be.  If  TVA  wants 
to  operate  as  a  private  corporation,  then 
let  TVA  live  by  the  rules  Of  private  cor- 
porations and  take  its  chances.  Let  us 
abolish  the  monopoly  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  tax  exemptions, 
the  preferred  freight  rates,  and  let  TVA 
sink  or  swim  by  itself. 

In  Its  inception,  TVA  was  to  have  had 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  control  of 
floodwaters.  Generation  of  ix)wer  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. But  let  us  look  at  TVA's  own 
figures  to  see  just  what  has  happened  in 
a  few  short  years.  TVA  now  generates 
some  73  percent  of  its  power  from  steam 
and  thermal  plants,  with  anlj  about  27 
percent  of  its  power  generated  from  ltd 
flood-control  dams. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  areas  of 
the  Nation,  but  we  in  Michigan  certainly 
are  having  our  troubles  with  TVA.  We, 
who  have  paid  taxes  to  create  the  TVA, 
are  now  in  the  rather  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  having  this  Federal  agency  come 
in  and  take  away  jobs  from  our  workers. 

To  put  It  mildly,  this  hurts.  As  most 
of  my  colleagues  know.  Michigan  has 
been  having  its  difficulties  in  recovering 
from  its  high  level  of  unemployment. 
Oiu-  State  Is  trying  desperately  to  get 
back  on  its  feet.  Even  our  State  gov- 
ernment is  without  funds  to  pay  its 
employees. 

Then  we  find  our  newq^apers  recently 
in  Michigan  carrying  advertisements 
aix>ut  "Ten  Men  Prom  Tennessee"  who 
are  in  our  State  to  lure  away  our  indus- 
try, using  the  promise  of  cheap  electric 
power  as  one  of  their  main  argimients. 
Such  tatties  do  not  sit  too  weU  with  our 
unemployed,  e^jecially  since  they  helped 
pay  for  construction  of  these  facilities. 


(From  th«  Detroit  Free  PraM,  June  11.  1M7) 

Attkntion:  liAMVTAcrvtixmm  im  ths  Dktkoit 

AUA 

If  you  ar«  oonslderlng  branch  planta  or 
distribution  points  in  the  South,  let  ua  give 
you  the  facts  about  Tennessee. 

This  week  (June  10-15).  a  10-man  team 
of  Ti  nnwann  businessmen,  representing  the 
Tennessee  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment Conunlsslon.  Is  visiting  Detroit  to 
give  manufacturers  fuU  details  on  Tennss- 
see's  Industrial  advantages,  such  as: 

Construction  costs  low  as  $5  or  less  p«r 
square  foot  for  a  new.  modern,  alr-condl- 
tloned  plant. 

Two  hundred  and  flfty-seven  Incorporated 
towns,  ranging  from  small  towns  to  four 
large  metropolitan  cities,  with  a  wide  choice 
of  plant  sites. 

Ninety  nine  and  five-tenths  percent 
native-born  labor — a  large,  easUy  trained 
labor  supply  that  Is  setting  production  rec- 
ords for  many  firms,  including  Arms  In  ths 
Detroit  area  with  branches  In  Tennessee. 

Tool  and  die  shops,  the  finest  facilities  In 
the  South  to  serve  metalworklng  and  other 
Industries. 

Low-cost  power,  electricity  as  low  as  e.OS 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  also  coal,  fuel  oU. 
and  natural  gas. 

Four-way  transportation — rail.  water, 
highway,  and  air,  with  prompt  service  to  De- 
troit and  other  major  centers,  and  a  geo- 
graphical location  that  makes  Tennessee  an 
Ideal  distribution  point. 

One  of  these  men  will  be  glad  to  caU  on 
you  at  your  convenience,  and  if  3rour  com- 
pany Is  considering  expansion  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  can  prove  a  highly  profitable 
Investment.  There  Is  no  obligation  and 
your  plans  will  be  kept  In  strict  confidence. 

Executives  wishing  to  arrange  an  appoint- 
ment are  invited  to  telephone  Mr.  George  L. 
Benedict.  Jr..  at  the  Sheraton-CadiUae 
Hotel,  telephone  Woodward  1-8073. 

Tbm  Mkn  FaoM  Tkmmxssbs, 
Representing  the  Tennessee  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Development  Com» 
mission.  Cordell  Hull  Building,  Nasti^ 
ville,  Tenn, 

An  article  in  the  Chattanooga  Times 
on  January  15.  1959.  describes  what  is 
happening  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region: 

Imdostbt   Okows   ri    Vallst    Rsciow — TVA 

Bats  150  New  Plants  Emplotimo  17.000 

Cams  to  Akka  in  1958 

Preliminary  flgtires  compiled  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  reveal  that  IN)  new 
plants  located  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region 
In  1958  and  that  156  existing  Industries 
expanded. 

Partial  reports  of  some  of  the  plants  estab- 
lished or  enlarged  showed  investments  total- 
ing 135,000  and  new  employment  created 
amounted  to  nearly  17,000  Jobs. 

Of  the  ISO  new  planu  reported.  63  planU. 
or  33  percent,  reported  an  Investment  of 
•91.062,000.  Of  the  156  plant  expansions.  62. 
or  40  percent,  reported  an  Investment  of 
H4.070.000. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  new  planU  reported 
a  total  of  13,507  employees,  while  37  percent 
of  the  expanded  planU  reported  3.457  new 
Jobs.  ReporU  on  employment  were  received 
from  113  new  planU  and  57  expanded  fac- 
tories. 

The  new  Industrial  growth  was  diversified, 
being  divided  among  a  nimiber  of  categories, 
as  follows  : 

TooA  and  kindred  products.  40:  chemical 
and  allied  products.  28;  furniture  and  fix- 
tures. 27;  lumber  and  wood  producta.  26; 
fabricated  metals.  23;  apparel.  22;  stone, 
clay,  and  gla-w  products,  20;  miscellaneous 
manufacturing,  18;  electrical  mtxhlnery.  16; 
textile  mill  products,  14;  machinery,  except 
electrical.  14;  transportation  equipment,  13; 
paper   and   allied   products.   9;    agrlctiltural 
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services,  8;  printing,  publishing,  and  allied 
Industries,  8;  leather  and  leather  products, 
8;  and  primary  metals  Industries.  8. 

I  wonder  Just  how  many  of  these  new 
plants  would  have  gone  to  other  areas 
of  our  Nation  if  low  cost  power,  pro- 
vided by  the  taxes  of  all  of  us,  were  not 
available  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  tremendous 
tax  advantage  which  the  TVA  enjoys, 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  what 
Is  paid  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
by  the  Southern  Co.  and  Its  afiOllates. 
These  amounted  to  some  $55,946,000  in 
1957.  Except  for  some  local  reimburse- 
ments, TVA  pays  no  taxes.  The  rate 
advantages  and  the  luifair  position  in 
which  this  places  competition  are  obvi- 
ous. The  inducement  to  industry  at  the 
expense  of  other  States  and  areas  also 
is  obvious.  There  is  another  provision 
in  this  bill  which  I  dislike,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  wUl  be- 
come only  second  mortgage  holders  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  system,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  system  Is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  people  of  our  Nation.  At 
any  rate,  they  have  invested  some 
$1,600  million  of  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars in  this  project  whether  they  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  or  not. 

Who  will  get  their  money  first?  The 
bondholders  under  the  massive  expan- 
sion plans  envisioned  by  the  new  crea- 
tion of  new  bonding  power.  Nor  would 
the  authority  to  sell  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  bonds  be  the  end  of 
the  story.  This  would  be  a  revolving 
authority,  a  self-perpetuating,  never- 
ending  authority  to  keep  constantly  In 
debt  to  the  tune  of  the  full  amount. 
As  soon  as  one  bond  issue  was  retired, 
others  could  be  sold  in  a  never-ending 
circle  of  expansion. 

There  would  be  no  effective  regulation 
of  the  floating  of  these  bond  Issues,  and 
the  results  of  dumping  large  amounts  of 
these  Issues  on  the  market  at  once  could 
well  affect  our  entire  bond  market  and 
Its  interest  rate  structure.  There  are 
no  guarantees  In  H.R.  3460  which  would 
prevent  such  action  by  TVA. 

What  about  the  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  which  the  pe(^le  of  the  United 
States  have  Invested  in  TVA  so  far? 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  TVA's  obli- 
gation to  pay  back  its  debt  in  40  years 
would  be  changed  to  extend  the  repay- 
ment period  to  about  120  years.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would  not 
even  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  it  already  has  acquired  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  wording  of  this 
bill  prcHXtses  a  payment  as  a  "return  on 
the  appr(H)riation  Investment  from  net 
power  proceeds  in  excess  of  the  Corpo- 
raUon's  obUgaUons." 

Would  the  $l»/2  biUlon  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  plus  the  $750  million  in 
new  bonding  power  be  enough  to  satisfy 
the  TVA?  According  to  Mr.  O.  O.  Wes- 
senauer.  Manager  of  Power  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  in  testimony 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee.  TVA 
would  be  back  to  Congress  for  even  more 
bond  authorization  in  anywhere  from  5 
to  7  years. 

In  past  years.  Congress  has  shown  lit- 
tle hesitancy  in  controlling  the  expan- 
sion of  private  Industry   and   business 


where  monopolies  and  cartels  are  in- 
volved. Safeguards  have  been  eetab- 
lished  to  insure  that  our  economy  will 
not  become  enveloped  in  a  particular 
field  by  a  particular  firm. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  create  a  new  kind 
of  monopoly— one  which  works  outside 
the  control  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  yet  has  the  backing  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  freedom  of  Ignoring  tax 
bills.  This  is  a  fifth  freedom  which  all  of 
us  in  our  Nation  would  like  to  enjoy. 

Death  and  taxes  are  supposed  to  be 
the  two  inevitables  in  our  existence,  yet 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  ask- 
ing us  to  pass  laws  which  would  exempt 
this  agency  from  both  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

In  addition.  Congress  is  urged  under 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  3460  to  free  this 
Federal  agency  from  all  responsibilities 
and  regulations  which  might  deprive  this 
agency  of  its  privileged  status,  while  re- 
taining all  the  privileges  of  a  private 
corporation. 

Our  citizens  are  asked  to  give  up  their 
rights  to  repayment  of  TVA's  debt  in  fa- 
vor of  future  bond  issues.  The  terms  of 
repayment  and  interest  charges  on  the 
Federal  portion,  some  $1.2  billion,  would 
be  set  by  TVA.  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  provided  the  money. 
This  is  a  rather  unique  way  of  doing 
business  which  I  imagine  all  of  us  would 
enjoy  having. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  not 
only  wants  to  be  the  whole  ball  team, 
but  it  wants  to  be  the  umpire  as  well 
I  most  certainly  oppose  this  attempt  in 
B.B..  3460  to  take  the  TVA  out  of  the 
control  of  our  Federal  Government  If 
TVA  wants  to  play,  then  this  agency 
should  be  made  to  abide  by  the  rules 
which  regulate  every  other  Federal 
agency. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonJ. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  two  senior  members  of 
my  committee,  the  gentleman  from  T^- 
nessee  [Mr.  Da  vis  1.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Joncs].  who  worked 
SO  hard  in  behalf  of  their  constituents 
and  their  area  of  the  country.  But  I 
am  sure  the  membership  will  understand 
that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  feel  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  tbe  taxpaying  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  who  have  supported 
TVA  over  the  years  whether  they  have 
benefited  from  it  or  not.  Some  of  us 
feel  very  pointedly  that  our  Government. 
as  represented  by  TVA,  should  no  longer 
engage  in  destructive  competition  with 
its  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jknskn]  for  the  thorough  and  thought- 
provoking  historical  review  at  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  he  inserted  in 
the  CoNGRKSsiONAL  RxcoRD  on  Monday 


afternoon  of  this  week.  If  there  are  some 
Of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  who 
have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Jensen's  analysis 
of  this  legislation,  and  the  reasons  why. 
in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  amended  or 
defeated,  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  take 
the  time  to  do  so  before  the  time  of  deci- 
sion arrives. 

I  know  there  are.  in  this  Congress, 
those  who  wish  that  the  TVA  experi- 
ment had  never  been  tried.  To  their 
minds  it  has  constituted  a  giant  step  to- 
ward that  brand  of  state  socialism  that 
has,  like  a  creeping  paralysis,  been  else- 
where inching  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
over  the  horizon  of  our  free  Nation  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years.  To  them,  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  TVA,  itself,  from  a 
localized  flood-control  and  navigation 
project  into  the  largest  steam-electric 
generating  system  in  the  world  is  a  classic 
example  of  how  the  seeds  of  state  social- 
ism, once  planted,  can  grow  and  flourish 
like  weeds  until  they  have  choked  out 
and  destroyed  the  flowers  of  freedom. 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  those  of  my  colleagues.  I  do 
fear  that  America  has  gone  dangerously 
far  down  a  rocui  that  can  only  lead  to 
the  eventual  destructic»i  of  the  private 
enterprise  system.  One  need  only  to  sit 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  and  listen,  as  I  have 
for  2  years  now,  to  the  representatives  of 
the  private  utility  companies  from  the 
TVA  area,  with  their  charts  and  figures, 
showing  how  their  companies  have  had 
to  give  way  before  the  uiif  air  com.petitive 
advantages  enjoyed  by  TVA,  to  realize 
that  we  have  in  this  instance  at  least, 
just  about  reached  that  point  of  no 
return. 

And.  before  I  may  be  thought  to  be 
overly  solicitous  of  business  interests 
only,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
these  private  utility  companies  that  are 
so  threatened  by  absorption  or  extinc- 
tion, are  owned  by  literally  thousands  of 
stockholders — little  people,  in  great  part,  ' 
whose  only  savings  are  in  danger  of  being  \ 
wiped  out. 

I  would  like  to  speak  at  length,  too. 
of  how  TVA  has  managed  to  expand  as 
it  has  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
my  congressional  district  as  well  as  of 
the  Nation — laborers  and  farmers  as  well  > 
as  businessmen — who,  at  the  same  time, 
have  all  too  often  seen  the  cheap  power 
advantages  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  en- 
able it  to  entice  away  some  of  our  own 
job-producing  and  taxpaying  industries. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  that,  how- 
ever, and  others  here  have  and  will  ad- 
dress themselves  to  that  aspect  of  this 
legislation  more  articulately  than  can  L 

Of  course.  TVA  has  been  a  blessing  to 
the  peoi^e  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  Why 
should  it  not  be?  And.  of  course.  I  can 
understand  the  sincere  concern  with 
which  my  colleagues  from  that  area  view 
the  need  for  some  such  legislation  as  is 
here  proposed.  But  the  rest  of  us  have  a 
duty,  too — the  duty  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpaying  people  else- 
where who  have  supported  TVA  up  to 
now.  whether  they  have  Uked  it  or  not, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  we  liave  an  even 
greater  duty  of  trying  to  make  certain 
that  from  this  day  on  our  Government, 
as  represented  by  TVA,  shall  no  longer 
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engage  In  destructive  competition  with 
Its  own  citizens. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  there  may  be  a 
few  in  this  body  who  will  say  they  would 
like  to  see  the  destruction  of  TVA.  I 
think  that  is  an  unrealistic  approach. 
TVA  is  here  to  stay.  If  we  close  our  eyes 
to  It.  it  will  not  go  away.  This  being  so. 
we  might  just  as  well  decide,  even  those 
who  may  be  opposed  to  the  TVA  concept 
In  principle,  that  what  we  must  do.  short 
of  returning  it  to  the  tax  base,  is  to  make 
It  as  eflQcient  as  any  governmental  busi- 
ness operation  can  be  so  that  there  can 
be  some  hope  that  the  huge  taxpayers' 
Investment  in  TVA  power  facilities  can 
be  repaid,  protecting  that  Investment  in 
the  meantime  as  best  we  can,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  try  to  make  certain  that  TVA 
can  no  longer  expand  at  the  expense  of 
private  taxpaying  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
two  features  of  H.R.  3460  as  reported 
out  of  committee — the  so-called  area 
limitation  feature  and  the  repayment 
program. 

During  the  hearings,  the  TVA  wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  have  no 
thoughts  of  further  expansion.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  record  shows  they  have  said 
this  before  and  then  proceeded  to  push 
the  borders  of  their  service  area  further 
and  further.  Perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
considering  the  attractiveness  of  their 

product  and  the  obvious  demand  for  It 

and  who  would  not  like  cheaper  electric 
power? — they  have  meant  what  they  said 
but  then  found  it  very  difficult  to  resist 
that  demand.    That  possibly  being  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress 
must  now  try  to  help  the  TVA  people 
resist  temptation,  by  writing  into  this 
bill  if  it  must  pass,  an  area  limitation 
that  will  truly  do  just  that.    To  my  mind, 
the  so-called  Vinson  amendment  as  orig- 
inally proposed  would  have  restricted 
future  TVA  expansion  to  that  territory 
encompassed    within    the    limits   of    its 
present  service  area.    Few,  if  any  of  us, 
could  argue  with  that.    The  result  would 
have  been  what  some  witnesses  called 
a    vertical    expansion    of    TVA    service 
which  would  be  of  continuing  benefit  to 
the  people  and  industry  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley. 

But,  when  the  Vinson  amendment  was 
modified  in  committee  to  except  certain 
specific  communities  from  the  effect  of 
.this  limitation  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  have  not  only  opened  the  door  but 
we  have  practically  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  all  other  communities  that  now 
or  in  the  future  want  TVA  power  and 
are  economically  able  to  be  hooked  on, 
to  come  back  to  this  or  future  Con- 
gresses seeking  additional  exceptions  in 
their  behalf.  This  Umltation,  then,  is 
only  an  illusory  limitation.  Either  we 
should  amend  this  bill  to  return  to  the 
original  Vinson  language  or.  failing  to 
do  that,  send  H.R.  3460  back  to  com- 
mittee for  further  study  of  this  specific 
problem.  For.  if  this  door  is  not  closed, 
we  might  just  as  well  say  goodby,  here 
and  now,  to  the  remaining  utility  com- 
panies in  the  Southeast,  and,  eventually, 
perhaps  to  private  utility  enterprise 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Turning  now  to  the  repayment  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  3460.  may  I  say  that  of 
course  I  favor  a  repayment  to  the  tax- 


payers of  their  Investment  now  standing 
at  something  like  $1.2  billion  plus  ac- 
crued interest.  On  the  face  of  It.  this 
bill  proposes  to  do  that,  but  over  a  period 
of  120  years  which,  to  my  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  so  unrealistic  that  we  might 
better  leave  things  as  they  are  under 
previous  legislation  whereby  TVA  is  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  repayment  with- 
out interest  in  40  years. 

Under  good  business  practices  no  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  adopt  such  a  long 
term  for  obsolescence,  and  no  lending 
authority,  not  even  the  most  generous 
Federal  agency,  would  permit  .such  an 
amortization  period.    That  is  some  four 
generations,  during  the  course  of  which 
the   present   TVA   power   facilities   will 
have   long   since   become   obsolete.     Sir 
John  Crockcroft,  Director  of  the  British 
Atomic  Energy  Research  Agency,  and  an 
eminent  authority  in  this  field  recently 
said  that  by  1975  most  new  power  sta- 
tions will  be  nuclear  in  type.    Of  what 
value  will  TVA's  existing  steam  facilities 
be  then?    I  think  we  all  too  often  are 
inclined  nowadays  to  let  Russia  be  our 
standard  of  comparison.    I  hesitate  to 
do  that,  but  I  think  there  may  be  a 
warning  for  us  in  the  fact  that  a  recent 
report  on  Soviet  power  developments  in- 
dicates that  there  must  be  enough  profit 
on  Government-owned  electric  plants  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  return  the  capital 
advances    to    the    central    government 
treasury  within  25  years.     Do  we  want 
to     outsocialize     Russia?     Or     .'.o     we 
rather  wish  to  protect  and  recover  the 
taxpayers'  investment  in  TVA  on  a  sound 
and  realistic  basis? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  that  I  expect  will  be  offered 
later  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  area  limitation  contained 
in  H.R.  3460.  require  a  realistic  repay- 
ment schedule  and.  at  the  same  time, 
retain  proper  congressional  and  govern- 
mental control  of  TVA's  future  opera- 
tions. If  that  can  be  accomplished.  I 
will  vote  for  this  bill  despite  my  personal 
reservations  concerning  the  public  power 
concept.  Should  those  amendments  fail 
to  carry,  however,  I  will  be  constrained 
to  vote  against  H.R.  3460  which,  in  its 
present  form,  will  leave  TVA  in  posses- 
sion of  a  congressional  blank  check  and 
continue  the  special  privileges  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  people  of  one 
area  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  at 
large  while,  at  the  same  time,  subordi- 
nating and  endangering  the  right  of 
those  same  taxpayers  to  a  repayment  of 
their  unwilling  investment. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen] 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
was  made  law  in  1945.  A  Government 
Corporation  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  then  estab- 
lished. The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Mahon]  was  the  first  chairman,  and  I 
was  named  top  minority  meml>er  In 
1947  I  became  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  discovered  early  in  that 
year  that  TVA  had  not  made  its  pay- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  agreed 
After  long  hearings  the  committee 
agreed  that  TVA  should  pay  each  year 
one-fortieth  of  the  total  amount  of  the 


funds  which  Congress  had  previously 
appropriated  or  would  in  the  future  ap- 
propriate for  revenue-producing  facili- 
ties, such  as  electric  power. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
3460,  such  payments  would  no  longer  be 
made. 

When  TVA  was  first  debated  in  Con- 
gress the  proponents  of  this  TVA  said 
that  the  Congress  would  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate only  $150  million  to  do  the  job 
that  was  necessary  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  As 
you  know,  flood  control  and  navigation 
were  the  real  purposes  back  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Electric  power  was  to  be  simply 
incidental  to  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Now,  what  has  happened?  Congress, 
up  to  June  30  of  last  year,  has  appro- 
priated for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority $1,944,000,000;  $1.2  billion-plus 
has  been  appropriated  for  jxjwer  pro- 
ducing and  power  transmission  facilities. 
Three  men.  not  ..elected  by  the  people 
,  but  simply  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  had  $1,944,000,000 
to  spend  at  './ill.  and  in  addition  to  that 
they  have  had  revenues  from  power  and 
other  revenue-producing  sources  to 
spend  to  the  tune  of  another  $1.7  bil- 
lion-odd. There  is  an  old  saying  which 
surely  has  great  force  when  we  think  of 
the  amount  of  authority — I  mean  dic- 
tatorial authority— that  these  three  men 
will  have.  The  old  saying  is  that  that 
is  more  authority  than  three  bad  men 
should  have  or  three  good  men  would 
want. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  this  problem  since 
1946.  I  have  known  of  TVA  officials 
making  all  kinds  of  agreements,  all  kinds 
of  statements,  that  one  could  imagine 
in  order  to  get  Congress  to  do  certain 
things.  And  Congress  took  their  word 
for  It.  Then,  lo  and  behold,  you  will 
find  the  record  replete  with  proof  that 
they  did  not  keep  their  word. 

We  have  here  before  us  today  a  bill— 
and  I  say  this  sincerely— which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  most  dangerous  bill  that 
this  Congress  has  considered  during  the 
21  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
augiist  body.  The  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  this  bill  are  frightening.  This 
bill.  If  enacted  Into  law — God  forbid — 
in  any  form,  regardless  of  whether  all 
the  amendments  which  will  be  offered 
are  approved,  sets  out  a  principle  that 
far  overshadows  any  other  considera- 
tion. 

You  cannot  freshen  a  rotten  egg.  and 
this  bill  is  rotten  to  the  core.  I  say  that 
advisedly.  I  know  that  Is  an  honest 
statement.  If  this  bill  Is  ever  made  law, 
America  In  a  few  years  will  me  the 
day  that  this  Congress  took  such  an 
anti-American  action. 

"Oh.  yes,"  they  say.  "we  are  going 
to  limit  the  transmission  area  in  which 
TVA  can  operate."  Oh,  yes;  you  can 
limit  an  area,  but  there  are  always  ways 
to  step  over  that  line.  And  If  this  bill  is 
made  law  you  may  rest  assured  that 
within  a  few  years  TVA  will  have  so 
much  electric  energy  to  spare  that  they 
will  say,  "Oh.  my,  you  would  not  want 
this  power  to  go  to  waste  when  the  folks 
around    the    TVA    for    hundreds    and 
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hundreds  of  miles  need  power  so  badly." 
And  the  Congress  will  say.  "Of  course, 
that  Is  right. "  and  the  area  would  be 
extended  to  reach  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away. 

TVA  officials  lie  awake  nights  It  seems 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  evade  Federal 
taxes.  The  power  that  Is  generated  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  pays  no  tax  Into 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  20,000  employ- 
ees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
are  not  under  our  civil  service  laws. 
These  three  Board  members  can  hire  and 
fire  at  will,  and  they  do.  Send  someone 
down  there  to  ask  for  a  job.  They  will 
question  him  as  to  his  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, and  if  his  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment does  not  square  with  their  phi- 
losophy of  government  he  gets  no  Job. 

In  addition  to  that  they  do  about  95 
percent  of  their  construction  work  by 
force  account.  They  do  not  operate  on 
the  private  enterprise  system.  When 
other  Government  agencies  have  a  con- 
struction job  to  do  they  call  for  bids 
from  the  private  Federal  tax -paying  con- 
tractors. And  when  the  job  Is  done  and 
they  get  their  money,  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  State  and  local  treas- 
uries goes  quite  a  limnp  of  their  profits. 

Why,  TVA  just  recently  bought  a  big 
generating  plant  from  abroad.  Oh,  sure, 
they  said.  "You  wouldn't  expect  us  to 
pay  $7  million  more  for  that  generator 
made  by  American  Industry  than  we 
could  get  it  for  from  foreign  sources." 
They  wanted  to  give  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica the  Idea  that  they  were  saving  all  the 
taxpayers  of  America  $7  million.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  the  people 
within  the  Tennessee  Valley  get  the  ben- 
efit of  that  saving.  And  who  loses? 
The  good  workingmen  of  America,  many 
of  them  out  of  work  today.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  hours  of  work  on  a  generator  of  that 
size.  The  Federal  Government  will  lose 
almost  as  much  in  Federal  revenue  as 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  our 
manufacturer  and  the  price  for  which 
TVA  bought  that  generator  abroad. 

If  every  political  sulxiivlsion  of  Amer- 
ica had  the  privilege  of  paying  no  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  of  doing  the  things  I  have 
just  explained,  who  would  pay  the  bill 
for  all  the  things  for  which  we  appro- 
priate in  this  Congress,  for  the  old  folks, 
for  the  disabled  veteran,  for  flood  con- 
trol to  stop  these  devststating  floods 
which  cost  the  lives  of  many  people? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  There 
will  be  before  that  committee  this  ses- 
sion close  to  200  Members  of  Congress 
asking  us  not  only  to  appropriate  what 
the  budget  calls  for  but  to  appropriate 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  over  and 
above  the  budget  for  projects  in  their 
respective  districts.  I  ato  not  condemn- 
ing the  Members  for  that,  but  let  me  re- 
mind my  friends  that  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
quite  liberal  in  appropriatiixg  for  every- 
thing that  was  necessary  to  be  done  in 
this  Nation,  Including  the  care  of  the 
indigent,  the  blind,  the  disabled  veterans, 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
veterans,  and  for  everything  else  we  felt 
was  necessary.  But  this  bill  says  in 
plain  words  "We  do  not  trust  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  nor  anyone 
else  in  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley."  That  is  an  Insult  U) 
every  Member  of  this  House.  I  consider 
It  a  terrible  insult,  and  certainly  I  shall 
not  forget  it. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeT-ica  in  Congress  axsembled.,  TTiat  the  last 
three  paragraphs  under  the  subtitle  "Inde- 
pendent Agencies  and  Corporations"  In  title 
II  of  the  Government  Corporations  Appro- 
priation Act,  1948  (61  Stat.  676-5r7),  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
an\ended  by  inserting  Inunediately  after  sec- 
tion 15c  thereof  (16  U£.C.  831n-S)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sbc.  15d.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authcM-- 
Ized  to  Issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  (hereinafter  col- 
lectively referred  to  as  'bonds')  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  9750,000.000  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  assist  In  financing  Its  power 
program  and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The 
Corporation  may,  In  performing  functions 
authorized  by  this  Act,  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  for  the  construction,  acquisition, 
enlargement,  Improvement,  or  replacement 
of  any  plant  or  other  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  for  the  generation  or  transmission  of 
electric  power  (Including  the  portion  of  any 
multlple-purpoee  structure  used  or  to  be 
used  for  power  generation);  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  lease,  lease- 
purchase,  or  any  contract  for  the  power  out- 
put of  any  such  plant  or  other  facility;  and 
for  other  purpyoses  Incidental  thereto.  Un- 
less otherwise  speclflcally  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress  existing  and  subsequently  built, 
leased  or  acquired  power  facilities  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  used  for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  power  for  use  outside  the  service 
area  of  the  Corporation  as  It  existed  on  July 
1,  1957,  except  when  economically  feasible 
for  exchange  power  arrangements  with  other 
utility  systems  with  which  the  CorporaUon 
had  such  arrangements  on  said  date.  Noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Cor- 
poration from  continuing  service  to  Dyers- 
burg,  Tennessee,  and  Covington,  Tennessee, 
or  from  entering  Into  contracts  to  supply  or 
from  supplying  power  to  the  cities  of  Pa- 
ducah,  Kentucky;  IMnceton,  Kentucky; 
Glasgow,  Kentucky;  Chlckamauga,  Georgia; 
Ringgold,  Georgia;  and  South  Fulton.  Ten- 
nessee; or  agencies  thereof:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shaU  prevent 
the  transmission  of  TVA  power  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  agency  thereof, 
on  certification  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  an  emergency  defense 
need  for  such  power  exists. 

"The  principal  of  and  Interest  on  said 
bonds  shall  be  payable  solely  from  the  Cor- 
poration's net  power  proceeds  as  hereinafter 
defined.  Net  power  proceeds  are  defined  for 
purposes  of  this  section  as  the  remainder  of 
the  Corporation's  gross  power  revenues  after 
deducting  the  costs  of  operating,  maintain- 
ing, and  administering  its  power  properties 
(Including  costs  applicable  to  that  portion 
of  Its  multlple-pxu-pose  properties  allocated 
to  power)  and  payments  to  States  and  coun- 
ties In  Ueu  of  taxes  but  before  deducting  de- 
predation accruals  or  other  charges  repre- 
senting the  amortization  of  capital  expendi- 
tures, plus  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  any  power  facility  or  in- 


terest therein,  and  shall  Include  reserve  or 
other  funds  created  from  such  sources. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  36 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Corporation  may  pledge  and  use  Its  net  power 
proceeds  for  payment  of  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  said  bonds,  tat  purchase  or  re- 
demption thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
cidental thereto,  including  creation  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  fimds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable.  The  Corporation  is  authorised 
to  enter  Into  binding  covenants  with  the 
holders  of  said  bonds — and  with  the  trustee, 
if  any — under  any  indenture,  resolution,  or 
other  agreement  entered  into  in  connection 
with  the  Issuance  thereof  (any  such  agree- 
ment being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
'bond  contract")  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserve  funds  and  other  funds, 
adequacy  of  charges  for  supply  of  power,  ap- 
plication and  use  of  net  power  proceeds, 
stipulations  concerning  the  subsequent  is- 
suance of  bonds  or  the  execution  of  leases  or 
lease-purchase  agreements  relating  to  power 
properties,  and  such  other  matters,  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act,  as  the  C<M-poration 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  enhance 
the  marketability  of  said  bonds.  The  Is- 
suance and  sale  of  bonds  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  expenditure  of  bond  proceeds 
for  the  purposes  specified  herein,  including 
the  addition  of  generating  units  to  existing 
power-producing  projects  and  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  power-producing  projects, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  or 
limitations  of  any  other  law :  i»rorided,  how- 
ever. That,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  during  a  period  of  national  defense 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Congress,  no  such  bond  pro- 
ceeds, nor  any  power  revenues,  shall  be  used 
to  Initiate  the  construction  of  an  additional 
power-producing  project  untU  (1)  the  Cor- 
poration notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  plan  to  construct  such  additional 
project,  and  (2)  following  such  notification, 
a  period  of  ninety  days,  whUe  Congress  Is  In 
a  single  session,  elapses  without  the  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  such 
construction. 

"(b)  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation 
hereunder  shall  not  be  obligations  of,  nor 
shall  payment  of  the  principal  thereof  or  in- 
terest thereon  be  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
States.  Proceeds  realized  by  the  Corpora- 
tion from  issuance  of  such  bonds  and  from 
power  operations  and  the  expenditure  of  such 
proceeds  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportion- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Stat- 
utes 3679,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665).  and 
such  proceeds  and  bonds  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  computations  of  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, surpluses,  or  deficits  in  the  budget 
prepared  annually  pursuant  to  section  201 
of  the  Act  of  June  10.  1921.  as  amended  (31 
UJ5.C.  11),  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
amounts  budgeted  by  the  Corporation  for 
pajrments  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  hereof 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  investment 
as  therein  defined,  and  for  reduction  of  said 
investment. 

"(c)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  be  negotiable  in- 
struments unless  otherwise  specified  therein, 
shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
shall  be  sold  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts,  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times 
not  more  than  fifty  years  from  their  respec- 
tive dates,  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall 
bear  such  rates  of  Interest,  may  be  redeem- 
able before  maturity  at  the  option  of  the 
Corporation  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  and  redemption  premiums,  may  be 
entitled  to  such  relative  priorities  of  claim 
on  the  Corporation's  net  power  proceeds  with 
respect  to  principal  and  Interest  payments, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions,  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine:   Provided.   That    before    issuing    any 
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bonds  hereunder,  the  Corporation  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  re- 
spect to  the  amounts  and  terms  of  bonds  to 
be  issued  and  the  proposed  date  of  the  sale 
thereof,  and  If  the  Secretary,  within  fifteen 
days  after  receiving  such  advice,  shall  request 
deferral  of  the  sale  thereof  for  a  period  not 
In  excess  of  forty-flve  days,  the  Corporation 
■hall  not  sell  the  bonds  before  the  end  of 
such  period  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury    shall     recommend     changes     In     the 
amounts,  terms,  maturities  or  conditions  of 
the    bonds,    the   Corporation   shall    not    sell 
the  bonds  until  an  additional  thirty  days 
have    been    given    to    consideration    of   said 
recommendations    unless    they    have    been 
sooner  agreed  upon.     The  Corporation  may 
Bell  such  bonds  by  negotiation  or  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bids,  subject  to  the  right.  If 
reserved,  to  reject  all   bids;    may  designate 
trustees,    registrars,    and    paying    agents    In 
.  connection  with  said  bonds  and  the  ISEUance 
thereof;   may  arrange  for  audits  of  Its  ac- 
counts and  for  reports  concerning  Its  finan- 
cial   condition    and    operations    by    certified 
public  accounting  firms    (which  audits  and 
reports  shall  be  In  addition  to  those  required 
by  sections  105  and  106  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1945  (59  Stat.  599;  31  U.S.C.  850-851). 
may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  of  the  Act  of  December  6, 
1945.  as  amended  (59  Stat.  601-602.  70  Stat. 
667;  31  U.S.C.  867-868),  or  any  other  law,  but 
subject  to  any  covenants  contained  In  any 
bond  contract.   Invest   the   proceeds   of   any 
bonds    and  other   funds    under    Its   control 
which  derive  from   or  pertain   to  its   power 
program  in  any  securities  approved  for  In- 
vestment of  national  bank  funds  and  deposit 
said   proceeds   and   other   funds,   subject   to 
withdrawal  by  check  or  otherwise.  In   any 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  bank  having  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and 
may  perform  such  other  acts  not  prohibited 
by   law   as   It   deems   necessary   or   desirable 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  hereunder 
•haH  contain  a  recital  that  they  are  Issued 
pursuant   to   this  section,   and   such   recital 
Shall   be   conclusive   evidence   of    the   regu- 
larity of  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  such  bonds 
and   of    their    validity.     The    annual    report 
of  the  Board  filed  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
this  Act  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of   the  operation  of   the   provisions   of  this 
section  during  the  year. 

"(d)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  be  lawful  Investments  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trxist, 
and  public  funds,  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  any 
other  oflQcer  or  agency  having  authority  over 
or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary,  trust,  or 
public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Corporation  acquired  by  them 
under  this  section.  Bonds  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  hereunder  shall  be  exempt  both 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  lmix>sed  by  any  State 
or  local  taxing  authority  except  estate,  in- 
heritance, and  gift  taxes. 

"(e)  Prom  the  net  power  proceeds  In  excess 
of  those  required  to  meet  the  Corporation's 
obligations  under  the  provisions  of  any  bond 
or  bond  contract,  the  Corporation  shall,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1961,  make  pay- 
ments Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  on  or  before  December  31  and  June 
30,  of  each  fiscal  year  as  a  return  on  the 
appropriation  Investment  In  the  Corpora- 
tion's power  facilities,  plus  a  repayment  sum 
of  not  less  than  $10,000,000,  which  repay- 
ment sum  shall  be  applied  to  reduction  of 
said  appropriation  Investment.  The  said 
appropriation  Investment  shall  consist,  In 
any  fiscal  year,  of  that  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's total  Investment  assigned  to  power  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  (includ- 
ing both  completed  plant  and  construction 


In  progress)  which  has  been  provided  from 
appropriations  or  by  transfers  of  property 
from  other  Government  agencies  without 
reimbursement  by  the  Corporation,  less  re- 
payments of  such  appropriation  Investment 
made  under  title  II  of  the  Government  Cor- 
porations Appropriation  Act,  1948,  this  Act, 
or  other  applicable  legislation.  The  pay- 
ment as  a  return  on  the  appropriation  in- 
vestment in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal 
to  the  computed  average  Interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  total  market- 
able public  obligations  as  of  the  beginning 
of  said  fiscal  year  applied  to  said  appropria- 
tion Investment.  Payments  due  hereunder 
may  be  deferred  for  not  more  than  two  years 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation,  such  payments 
cannot  feasibly  be  made  because  of  Inade- 
quacy of  funds  occasioned  by  drought,  poor 
business  conditions,  emergency  replace- 
ments, or  other  factors  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)   The   Corporation    shall    charge    rates 
for  power  which  will  produce  gross  revenues 
sulficient    to    provide    funds    for    operation, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  Its  power 
system;  pajrments  to  States  and  counties  In 
lieu   of   taxes:    debt  service   on  outstanding 
bonds.  Including  provision  and  maintenance 
of  reserve  funds  and  other  funds  established 
in  connection  therewith;    payments  to  the 
Treasury  as  a  return  on  the  appropriation 
investment     pursuant     to     subsection      (e) 
hereof;  payment  to  the  Treasury  of  the  re- 
payment sums   specified   in  subsection    (e) 
hereof;   and  such  additional   margin  as  the 
Board  may  consider  desirable  for  investment 
in  ixjwer  system  assets,  retirement  of  out- 
standing bonds  In  advance  of  maturity,  re- 
duction   of    appropriation    Investment,    and 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  Corpora- 
tion's power  business,  having  due  regard  for 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  Act,  including 
the   objective    that   power   shall    be   sold    at 
rates  as  low  as  are  feasible.    In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Investment  of  holders  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's securities  and  the  appropriation  In- 
vestment as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  hereof, 
the  Corporation,  during  each  successive  five- 
year  period  beginning  with  the  five-year  pe- 
riod which  commences  on  July  1  of  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  shall  apply  net  power  proceeds  either 
in  reduction  (directly  or  through  payments 
into  reserve  or  sinking  funds)   of  Its  capital 
obligations.  Including  bonds  and  the  appro- 
priation investment,  or  to  reinvestment  In 
power  assets,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
combined   amount  of   the   aggregate   of   the 
depreciation  accruals  and  other  charges  rep- 
resenting   the    amortization    of    capital    ex- 
penditures applicable  to  Its  power  properties 
plus  the  net  proceeds  realized  from  any  dis- 
position of  power  facilities  in  said  period. 

"(g)  Power  generating  and  related  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Corporation  under  lease 
and  lease-purchase  agreements  shall  consti- 
tute power  property  held  by  the  Corporation 
within  the  meaning  of  section  13  of  this  Act, 
but  that  portion  of  the  payment  due  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  said  section  13  to  a  SUte 
where  such  facilities  are  located  which  Is 
determined  or  estimated  by  the  Board  to 
result  from  holding  such  facilities  or  selling 
electric  energy  generated  thereby  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  taxes  or  tax 
equivalents  applicable  to  such  fiscal  year  paid 
by  the  owners  or  others  on  account  of  said 
facilities  to  said  State  and  to  local  taxing 
Jurisdictions  therein.  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  generating  plant  or 
other  facilities  under  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  lease  or  purchase  of  said  facilities 
or  any  Interest  therein  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Ojrporatlon,  or  for  the  purchase  of  the 
output  thereof,  the  Corporation  may  convey. 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  by  deed! 
lease,  or  otherwise,  any  real  property  In  Its 
po5ccs3ion  or  control,  mny  perform  engineer- 


ing and  conetructlon  work  and  other  services, 
and  may  enter  Into  any  necessary  contractual 
arrangements. 

"(h)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent 
of  this  section  to  aid  the  Corporation  in 
discharging  Its  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  national  defense  and  the 
physical,  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  area  In  which  It  conducts  its  opera- 
tions by  providing  It  with  adequate  authority 
and  administrative  flexibility  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  assure  an 
ample  supply  of  electric  power  for  such  pur- 
poses by  Issuance  of  bonds  and  as  otherwise 
provided  herein,  and  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  effectuate  such  Intent." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HR.  3460)  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OP  MEETINO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX    RELIEF    NEEDED    FOR    SMALL 
BUSINESS  EXPANSION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced,  for  cppropriate 
reference,  a  small  business  tax  adjust- 
ment measure.  My  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  2,  introduced  by  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
IKARD],  and  H.R.  13.  introduced  by  my 
colleague.  Mr.  CuR-ns  of  Missouri. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  legislation 
is.  in  simple  teims,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  expansion  and  growth  of  small 
business  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
means  to  accomplish  this.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  to  assure  to  small-  and  medium-sized 
enterprises  the  wherewithal  to  grow,  by 
permitting  them  to  retain  more  of  their 
earnings  after  taxes.  This  source  of 
revenue  is  essential  since  existing  or  new 
small  bUijinesscs  generally  find  that  loans 
from  banks  and  new  equity  capital  are 
not  readily  available. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  measured  by  the 
additional  Investment  in  such  trade  or 
business  for  the  taxable  year. 

It  further  provides  that  the  deduction 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
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cent  of  the  net  income  of  such  trade  or 
business  for  the  taxable  year,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

I  think  we  all  share  justified  concern 
that,  far  from  an  expansion  of  presently 
existing  small  business  enterprises  or  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  we  have  been 
plagued  by  f.mall  business  failures. 

Thus  our  problem  is  twofold.  First, 
existing  small  business  is  failing  at  an 
unhealthy  rate:  and.  second,  for  those 
weathering  ihe  economic  storm,  there  is 
need  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to 
grow. 

In  the  matter  of  business  failures,  we 
should  well  take  note  of  the  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. It  bears  out  my  contention  that 
small  business  failures  are  occurring  at 
an  economically  unhealthy  rate.  In  its 
10th  semiannual  report  for  the  6 -month 
period  ending  June  30,  1958,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  reports  that 
business  failures,  through  June  30,  1958. 
numbered  8,071.  as  compared  to  7.089 
in  the  similar  1957  iJeriod.  One  can  take 
pencil  in  hand  and  easily  discover  that 
for  the  given  periods  of  comparison, 
small  business  failures  jumped  by  14  per- 
cent. 

While  this  is  happening,  we  continue  to 
be  faced  witii  mergers  and  continued 
economic  concentration  of  power.  This 
is  creating,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  a  chal- 
lenge to  provide  competition  within  our 
free  enterprise  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  cannot  be  used  as  an  exam- 
ple of  economic  growth — it  represents 
economic  inbreeding. 

The  expressed  and  implied  objectives 
of  this  small  business  tax  adjustment 
proposal  are  sound  and  are  warranted. 
Its  enactment  would  demonstrate  that 
Congress  has  taken  another  step  in  en- 
couraging business  activity  from  which 
would  flow  more  revenue  for  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  as  well  as  local,  treasur- 
ies and  increased  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  stimulate  competition 
which  is  a  pi'erequisite  to  a  sound  and 
workable  free  enterprise  system. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port theobjectives  of  the  proposal  placed 
before  them. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reques;  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  each 
of  us  were  to  take  a  brief  moment  in 
complete  meditation  on  H.R.  2357,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  I  feel  sure  prompt 
action  would  be  taken  on  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Rules  Committee 
will  see  fit  to  have  the  bill  brought  to  the 
House  floor  for  attention.  If  this  is  not 
possible.  I  believe  it  should  be  brought 
up  under  suspension  of  rules  in  order 
to  get  It  passed. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  would 
mean  so  much  to  thousands  of  individ- 
uals of  our  Nation— to  young  people  who 


are  trying  to  establish  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  to  provide 
proper  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Slums  and  slum-clearance  programs 
have  been  of  deep  concern  to  municipali- 
ties and  cities  for  years  and  years.  The 
p>assage  of  the  legislation  would  assist 
in  relocating  families  and  businesses, 
thus  helping  to  alleviate  the  slum  situa- 
tion which  is  so  prevalent  in  so  many 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  have  indicated  how  many 
families  would  be  benefited  by  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  The  military  housing  pro- 
gram, which  is  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security,  is  also  of  utmost  im- 
portance, as  well  as  the  new  program  for 
insuring  housing  loans  for  migratory 
farm  labor. 

I  have  received  many  communications 
from  schools  and  colleges  in  my  district 
in  West  Virginia,  urging  the  passage  of 
this  bill  which  includes  authorization  of 
funds  for  continuation  of  the  college 
housing  loan  program,  as  well  as  housing 
for  nurses  and  interns,  and  related  fa- 
cilities. 

AMENDMENT    TO     INTERNAL    REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1S54 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  tuition  and  other  expenses  paid 
by  him  for  his  education  or  the  educa- 
tion of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  depend- 
ents at  a  college  or  university. 

There  now  are  something  over  2.5  mil- 
lion persons  attending  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
hope  of  all  my  colleagues,  that  this  num- 
ber will  double  in  the  next  decade,  as 
it  has  doubled  since  1940. 

But  there  was  a  great  impetus  to 
higher  education  following  World  War  n 
that  does  not  still  exist  for  the  younger 
men  and  women  who  will  be  graduating 
from  college.  I  refer  to  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  which,  while  it  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, helps  a  diminishing  number  of 
young  men  each  year  because,  of  course, 
these  youngsters  who  are  now  graduating 
from  high  school  have  not  taken  part 
in  any  war. 

The  Congress  last  year  adopted  a  pro- 
gram of  letting  colleges  have  funds  to 
lend  to  worthy  and  needy  students. 
The  amount  of  money  available — $6  mil- 
lion—was just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  average  college  applying  for  these 
funds,  I  understand,  received  just  about 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  applied  for. 

My  bill  is  an  attem.pt  to  attack  the 
problem  of  helping  assure  our  youngsters 
a  college  education  by  making  it  possible 
for  taxpaying  students,  or  their  fathers 
and  mothers  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
education   from    their  incomes,   before 


computing  the  net  income  on  which  they 
must  pay  income  taxes. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
ents of  teenaged  children  these  days  do 
not  know  what  it  means  to  have  enough 
money,  after  they  have  paid  onerous  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  taxes.  I  have  an 
acquaintance  who  has  estimated  that, 
when  all  three  of  his  children  are  in  col- 
lege, the  total  cost  to  him  will  be  aroxmd 
$8,000  a  year. 

To  put  three  children  through  college, 
these  days,  easily  costs  a  parent  some 
$25,000.  I  am  sorry  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  very  few  fathers  make  the 
kind  of  money  that  will  allow  them  to  ~ 
feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  to  have  er^^ngh  money  left 
to  finance  the  education  of  several  high 
school  graduates.  There  are  many  fam- 
ilies larger  than  three  children,  and  of 
course,  some  with  fewer  children. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Government — 
the  good  of  the  country — it  is  essential 
that  every  person  who  is  mentally  and 
physically  able  to  go  to  college  should 
do  so.  We  need  tramed  men  and  women 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  period. 
We  must  encourage  children  to  go  to 
college,  and  we  must  encourage  parents 
to  want  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. My  bill,  if  enacted,  certainly  would 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  taxpaying  students 
relying  on  their  own  income,  as  well  as 
to  parents  who  want  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  if  the  children  have  the 
desire  to  go  and  have  the  scholastic  abil- 
ity to  make  the  grades.  It  is  essential 
that  we,  tlirough  legislation,  do  every- 
thing m  our  power  to  encourage  more 
parents  to  want  to  send  their  children 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  for, 
as  I  have  noted,  we  desperately  need,  in 
this  country,  every  educated  person  we 
can  get  through  maximum  use  of  om* 
educational  plant. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  not  cause  the  budget  to  be  unbal- 
anced. From  the  standpoint  of  needed 
human  resources,  our  budget  is  far  out 
of  balance  now,  for  we  need  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  college  graduates,  rather  than 
just  the  8  million  out  of  176  million  who  . 
are  college  graduates.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
give  priority  to  this  needed  legislation  • 
and  that  something  can  be  done,  in  this 
session,  to  encourage  parents  or  young 
men  and  women  themselves  in  America 
to  take  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  higher  education,  so  important 
to  our  national  strength  in  the  perilous 
times.  ^ 

AMENDING  TITLE  XXIH  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  RELATING 
TO  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highways,  in  order  to  permit  States  hav- 
ing toll  and  free  roads,  bridges,  and  tun- 
nels designated  as  part  of  the  National 
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Byitem  of  Xntentote  and  Defense  High- 
way! to  designate  other  routes  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Interstate  System.  Several 
bills  have  been  introduced  this  sesalon 
for  the  same  purpose.  Some  would  effect 
this  reimbursement  In  the  same  manner 
that  Z  propose  and  others  would  do  lo 
by  making  cash  grants  to  the  several 
States.  Zt  Is  my  understanding  that 
hearings  on  this  subject  will  be  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the 
18th  and  10th  of  May. 

Z  Introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress.  A  few  minor  changes 
have  been  made  In  that  bill  and  Z  am  now 
dropping  In  a  companion  to  8.  642,  In- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York. 

Z  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  it  was  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  In  passing  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  that  we  consider 
the  matter  of  reimbursement  at  an  early 
date.  To  prove  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  reimbursement  should  be  consid- 
ered, a  provision,  which  Is  section  144  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1066,  was 
written  Into  this  legislation  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  report  by  January 
of  1058  In  which  complete  Information 
would  be  set  forth  as  to  the  cost  of  reim- 
bursement to  the  States  which  had  con- 
structed, or  had  under  construction  at 
the  time,  freeways  and  toll  roads.  This 
report  was  made  In  January  of  last  year 
to  the  Congress  and  Is  House  Document 
No.  801,  85th  Congress,  3d  session. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  passage  of  the 
1086  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Act, 
Congress  failed  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment in  any  form  for  highways  which 
were  completed  or  under  construction 
and  which  would  be  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  As  a  result.  New  York, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  States,  has 
been  penalised  for  having  the  foresight 
to  build  vitally  needed  facilities, 

Niw  York  State  has  spent  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  highways  whleh  are  now 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  More 
than  half  of  this  amount  went  for  toll 
roads  which  were  built  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Federal  funds.  The  remain- 
ing portion  was  expended  for  free  roads 
upon  which  50  percent  Federal  aid  was 
received. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Included  in 
House  Document  301,  88th  Congress,  ad 
session,  New  York  State  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  reimbursement  of  8883.- 
800.000  for  toll  and  free  roads  completed 
up  to  1867.  and  properly  depreciated. 

I  ask  why  New  York,  or  any  other  State 
for  that  matter,  should  be  penalised  for 
moving  ahead  forcefully  and  effectively 
In  helping  to  meet  our  pressing  needs 
for  modem  highways,  while  other  SUtes, 
now  receiving  full  beneflU  of  this  fine 
program,  were  not  making  similar  efforts 
to  Improve  outmoded  hUihway  systems? 

Is  It  to  be  congressional  Intent  to  place 
a  penalty  on  progress? 

Zt  U  my  sincere  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  approve  a  reimbursement  bill 
and  that  my  colleagues  In  Congress  will 
then  move  to  correct  thg  inequltlea  In 
the  present  law. 


REIMBUR0INO  STATES  FOR 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  DUL6KZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Thisre  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  X 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  various  States  for  in- 
terstate highways  referred  to  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1066  which  have 
been  completed  since  1047,  or  under  con- 
tract for  completion  not  later  than  June 
80, 1037. 

Tho  obligation  to  the  States  which 
have  constructed  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  Is  evident.  The 
InterHtate  System  Is  a  national  project, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
these  roads,  and  most  certainly  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  built  and 
ready  for  use.  The  State  of  New  York, 
which  has  spent  huge  sums  on  modern 
roads,  is  entitled  to  know  what  Federal 
funds  win  be  allotted  them  In  the  ensu- 
ing years,  so  that  It  may  continue  to  de- 
velop new  plans  for  highway  Improve- 
ments. 

The  usefulness  of  these  roads  to  the 
public  was  endorsed  by  their  Inclusion 
Into  the  Interstate  System.  This  bill 
will  ropay  a  legitimate  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  the  SUtes,  for 
the  U.S.  Government  has  used  the  faolll- 
tles  of  the  States  to  suppoit  a  national 
projeot  which,  in  all  fairness  and  equity, 
should  be  repaid. 

The  bill  would  pay  the  various  States 
84  Vi  billion  in  the  next  16  years.  The 
State  of  New  York,  under  this  bill,  would 
receive  approximately  8800  million  for 
Its  existing  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  paid  for  by  the 
oltlaens  of  the  State  through  gasoline 
taxes,  tolli.  and  gtntral  tax  levlts. 


TIMBER  RESOURCES  IN  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA AND  IN  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HECHLBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Zs  there  objection 
to  tho  requNt  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Forest  Service  report  on  the  "Timber 
Resources  for  America's  Future"  re- 
leased In  1958  Is  well  known  to  many 
Members  In  the  Congress.  It  Is  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  timber  situa- 
tion In  America  and  of  the  Nation's  tim- 
ber noeds  by  the  years  1875  and  2000. 
My  able  colleague  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MsTCALrl  outlined  the  challenging  need 
for  a  reforestation  program  in  his  re- 
marks yesterday. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Forest 
Service  report  dealing  with  the  protec- 
tion, management,  and  regeneration  of 
our  489  million  acres  of  commercial  for- 
est land— the  land  we  look  to  for  our 
present  and  Xuturt  supplies  of  forest 
products. 


One  Important  aspect  of  the  forestry 
Job  at  hand,  however.  Is  the  regeneration 
of  nonproductive  acres  by  planting  to 
trees.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
over  48  million  acres  in  this  nonproduc- 
tive category.  This  Is  an  area  almost  as 
large  u  the  oomblned  land  areas  of  the 
states  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
my  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

It  represents  a  tremendous  Job  that 
to  date  has  not  been  eonsldcred  In  the 
serious  perspective  which  it  deserves 
either  by  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people,  At  tho  present  rate  of  tree  plant- 
ing, nationally.  It  will  require  almost  60 
years  to  get  this  land  back  into  full 
productivity. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  forest  land.  This  means  that 
0.0  million  acres  of  a  total  of  16.4  million 
acres  is  capable  of  producing  usable  and 
commercially  valuable  crops  of  trees.  A 
total  of  1  million  acres  needs  to  be 
planted  to  trees  and  of  this  amount  070,- 
000  acres  are  on  private  lands.  Another 
10,000  acres  are  on  State-owned  lands. 
Therefore,  we  are  faeed  with  a  trt- 
mendous  Job.  To  date  our  progreu  has 
not  been  fast  enough  to  get  this  land 
back  Into  full  productivity  within  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  years. 

In  1068  we  planted  6.064  acres  on  State 
and  private  lands.  And  since  the  tree 
planting  program  started  in  1037  we  have 
planted  43.737  acres  of  which  some  32,000 
acres  became  satisfactorily  established 
plantations.  Some  of  these  trees  were 
planted  on  abandoned  farmland  so  that 
the  actual  acreage  of  nonproductive 
forest  land  rejuvenated  to  trees  Is 
smaller  than  the  33.000  acres  Just  men- 
tioned. Furthermore,  mining  activities 
and  other  land  uses  which  destroy  the 
forest  cover  are  dally  creating  new  acres 
in  need  of  planting,  which  even  now  ap- 
proach our  current  rate  of  restoration. 

We  have  one  lute  nursery  located  at 
Parsons,  w,  Va.  Our  State  forester  op- 
erates this  nursery,  In  1961  hi  produced 
6.377,000  tree  seedlings  for  planting.  He 
oooperaUs  with  the  US,  Forest  Service 
under  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act.  In  the  preeent 
fiscal  year  of  1050  he  will  receive  some 
828.600  of  Federal  funds  to  combine  with 
860,188  of  State  funds  to  grow  about  7 
million  seedlings.  In  flKal  year  1060, 
however,  the  amount  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  long-time  oooperaUve  tree 
planting  endeavor  will  be  reduced  to 
about  84,600.  This  cut  resulU  from  the 
reduction  In  the  fiscal  year  1060  Federal 
Budget  in  tree  planUng  funds  from  8700.- 
000  to  8200.000. 

The  authorization  In  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  for  the  planting  cooperation 
with  the  States  is  82.8  million.  Despite 
some  48  million  acres  of  State  and  pri- 
vate forest  land  to  replant  in  America, 
the  cooperaUve  Clarke-McNary  appro- 
priations are  being  gradually  whittled 
down  to  an  almost  insignificant 
amount— and  at  a  time  when  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  other  40  SUtea 
have  begun  to  make  headway  in  increas- 
ing their  tree  planting  activities. 

It  is.  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
Congress  Uka  a  new  look  at  the  tree 
planting  efforts  and  proframs  of  the 
various  States.    Existing  legislation  pro- 
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vldes  authorlsritlons  and  authority  for 
getting  the  Job  under  way.  New  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  action 
on  the  part  of  (Congress.  The  resolution 
which  I  have  Introduced  along  with 
numerous  of  my  colleagues  should 
awaken  us  again  to  the  urgent  need  of 
getting  alonK  >»lth  the  tiee  planting  Job 
in  an  earnest  realistic,  and  adequate 
manner,  of  value  to  West  Virginia  and 
to  the  Nation. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY'S  ARDEN 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  WAGES, 
PRICES,  PROFITS.  AND  PRODUC- 
TIVITY 

Mr.  RffUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.ik  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Assembly  a  nonpartisan  public 
service  deslgneil  to  throw  light  on  prob- 
lems of  public  policy,  held  Its  ISth  assem- 
bly at  Arden  House.  Harrlman,  N.Y..  last 
weekend  on  "Wages,  Prices,  Proflu,  and 
Productivity."  The  organlaatlon  brought 
together  some  60  conferees  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  farm  groups,  the  profcssloni. 
government,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

The  partlclpi^nts  In  the  April  30-May 
S,  1060,  conference  were: 

Hugo  A.  Anderson,  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  Ill, 

Harry  Rob<'rt  Bartell,  Harrlman 
scholar,  Colum'>in  University, 

Atherton,  Dean,  president.  Znterna- 
tlonal  Milling  Co..  Minneapolis. 

Ralph  H.  Bergmann.  United  Rubber, 
Cork,  Unoleum  and  Plutlc  Workers  of 
America,  Akron, 

Richard  W.  Dolling.  U.S.  Congressman 
from  Missouri. 

William  O.  Bowtn,  industrial  relations 
section.  Prinoatcn  University, 

Courtney  C.  Brown,  dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Busirtss.  Columbia  University. 

Thomas  H,  Carroll,  vice  president,  tht 
Ford  Foundation,  New  York. 

Bwan  Clagur.  US.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  SUtlsUo*.  Washington. 

Joseph  S.  Clark,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

John  Cowles.  president.  Minneapolis 
Star  li  Tribune.  Minnesota. 

Catherine  B  Cloary.  vice  president, 
First  Wisconsin  Trust  Co..  Milwaukee. 

Gerhard  Colm.  National  Planning 
Association,  W.ishlngton,  D.C. 

John  T.  Dun  op.  professor  of  econom- 
ics. Harvard  University. 

Julian  B.  Fcibelman.  rabbi.  Temple 
Stnal,  New  Orlttans. 

Philip  J.  Fitzgerald,  Dean  Witter  li 
Co..  San  Francisco. 

William  C.  Foster,  vice  president.  Olin 
Mathleaon  Chemical  Corp..  Washington. 
D.C. 

Henry  H.  Fowler.  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes 
4  Symington,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  Friedman,  Harrlman  scholar, 
Columbia  Unlvorsity. 

Edwin  B.  George,  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
Znc.  New  York. 


Ben  8.  Gilmer,  president.  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  It  Telegraph  Co.,  Atlanta. 

W.  Averell  Harrlman.  New  York. 

Leland  Hasard,  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co..  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  Hlgglns,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Texas, 

George  H.  Klldebrand.  professor  of 
economics,  University  of  California,  Los 
AngelN. 

John  M,  Houchln,  vice  president. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co,,  Bartlesvllle. 
Okla. 

Norrls  O.  Johnson,  vice  president. 
First  National  City  Dank  of  New  York. 

J.  M.  Kaplan,  New  York. 

Everett  M.  Kassalow,  Industrial  Union 
Department.  AFL-CIO,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Lester  S.  Kellogg,  Deere  <t  Co.,  Mollne, 
111. 

John  W  Kendrlck.  SMoclate  professor 
of  economics,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Clnrk  Kerr,  president.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Robert  L.  Ktrkpatrlck,  Xlrkpatrlck. 
Pomf'roy.  Lockhart  It  Johnson,  Pltts- 
burKh. 

Allan  B.  Kline.  International  Develop- 
ment Advlnniy  Board,  Illinois. 

James  N,  Land,  senior  vice  president. 
Mellon  National  Bank  i  Trust  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

T.  A,  Lane,  major  general,  U.S.A., 
commanding  general.  Fort  Leonard 
Wood. 

Zsador  Lubin,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Foundation,  New  York. 

Daniel  May,  chairman.  May  Hosiery 
Mills.  Nashville. 

John  G.  McLean,  vice  president.  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co,,  Houston. 

William  B.  Miller,  executive  secretary. 
Town  Hall,  Los  Angeles, 

Robert  R,  Nathan,  Robert  R,  Nathan 
Associates,  Inc,  Washington,  D.C. 

Fred  M,  Nelson,  chairman,  Texas  Gulf 
Sulphur  Co,.  Houston, 

Gustav  Peck.  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Howard  C.  Petersen,  president.  Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Sylvia  F,  Porter,  the  New  York  Post. 

John  Post,  Continental  Oil  Co..  Hous- 
ton. 

Jacob  S.  Potofaky,  president.  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  New 
York. 

Albert  Rees,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, the  University  of  Chicago. 

Henry  S.  Reuss.  U.S.  Congressman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Benjamin  C.  Roberts,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, London  School  of  Economics. 

Arthur  M.  Ross,  director,  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley. 

SUnley  H.  Ruttenberg,  director  of  re- 
search. AFL-CIO,  Washington,  DC. 

Charles  B.  Shuman.  president.  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chicago. 

Leonard  Silk,  economics  editor.  Busi- 
ness Week.  New  York. 

Sumner  H.  Slichter.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Harvard  University. 

S.  Abbot  Smith,  president,  Thomas 
Strahan  Co..  Chelsea.  Mass. 


Herbert  Stein,  Committee  for  Boo- 
nomlc  Development,  Washington.  D.C. 

Nat  Weinberg,  United  Auto  Workers, 
Detroit. 

John  L.  Weller.  president,  Seatraln 
Lines.  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Hugh  C.  White,  Jr.,  De- 
troit Industrial  Mission.  Michigan. 

David  J,  Wlnton,  Minneapolis, 

Emmett  Wallace,  Harrlman  scholar, 
Columbia  University. 

Allen  Wallls,  executive  vice  chairman, 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability  for 
Economic  Growth,  the  White  House, 

At  the  close  of  their  discussion,  tht 
participants  reached  general  agreement 
on  a  final  report.  Though  general  agree- 
ment WAS  reached,  every  participant  did 
not  necessarily  subscribe  to  every  rec- 
ommendation Included  In  the  report: 
Pinal  Rktokt  or  thc  16th  Ambricak 

ASSBMILT 

Ws  hsvs  txsmlned  four  main  aspects 
of  wags-prlos-prunta-producUvlty  rtlntlon-  - 
■hips:  th*  ni*MurM  and  thtlr  Umltntloni, 
fsetori  In  tits  pottwsr  Innntlon,  tht  com- 
pstibiutj  of  nstlonti  tconomlo  goals,  and 
policy  proposals. 

I,  TMB  MBASVRBS  AND  TKEZR  UMrTATtONS 

Informsd  public  discussion  of  wsgss. 
pricu,  proflts,  and  productivity  dspsnds 
upon  s  better  underitundlng  of  tiis  msssurss 
UMd  snd  tbsU  limitations.  Thors  ars  many 
typti  of  measures:  which  should  be  used  In 
any  •pcoiao  uast  dcpsnds  upon  ths  purposM 
of  thf  user. 

Limitations  of  sxlstlng  msasurss  were 
dlicusssd.  Wags  data,  fur  sxampls,  oftsn 
rslats  only  to  production  worksrs.  Thsre 
ahould  alK)  be  data  for  nonproductlon  work- 
srs, further  data  on  supplsmsnu  to  wagts 
and  salaries  (frlnRS  bsniflts),  and  bsttsr 
data  for  nonmanufaoturlng  Industries,  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  (formerly  called  the 
ooat-of'Uvlnit  Index)  overstates  the  upward 
movement  or  prices,  since  quality  improve- 
ments, which  are  difficult  to  measure,  eoa- 
not  be  taken  fully  Into  account,    Thers  was 

feneral  agretment  that  the  Consumer  Price 
ndex  Is  so  uften  u«ed  for  wage  and  salary 
adjustmenu  today  that  It  needs  to  be  eon- 
tlnuouRly  iir<proved,  Amoni  olhir  llmltsa 
tlons,  productivity  measures  (end  to  under- 
state inoreosM  beeauN  quality  improvements 
are  diaouK  to  ealoulate.  Isttmates  of  profit 
need  a  better  statlsUesl  base,  and  adjvist- 
menu  to  reflect  changes  in  accountlni  pro- 
cedures. The  impact  of  price  changes  on 
depreciation  allowanoM  and  the  relation- 
ship  between  proflts  and  invaitment  should 
be  studied.  / 

At  beet,  available  statlsttoal  measuree  are 
rough,  and  klgnlfloanoe  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  small-  or  short-period  chnnset, 
Care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  time 
periods  for  which  comparisons  are  made. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  more 
flnandal  support  Is  needed  for  governmental 
and  prlvau  hUtlstioal  agencies  both  for  eol- 
leotlon  of  d«t«  and,  even  more,  for  their 
analysis.  It  was  urged  that  fundi  be  appro- 
priated for  a  survey  of  consumer  expendi- 
tures to  provide  new  weights  for  the  Con-  ^ 
aumer  Price  Index.  Fundi  thould  be  made 
available  for  collection  and  more  prompt 
publication  of  better  dau  on  all  resoiu«es 
used  in  the  economy.  Including  labor  and 
oapttal  by  type  and  amount  actually  used. 
Also,  funds  ahould  be  made  available  for 
needed  knowledge  of  the  compensation  ct 
unemployment,  and  compensation  of  non- 
production  workers  and  employtes  outside  of 
manufaoturlog. 

n.  rACTORii  rw  tk«  mstwas  ncrtAtioir 

Money  wa,tes  and  reUtI  prices  have  not 
rUen  as  much  In  the  United  States  as  in 
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•  most  other  Industrial  eountrlM  dne*  1948. 
The  base  year  partially  explains  this  differ- 
ance.  but  U  a  more  recent  base  year  were 
chosen,  our  record  would  (till  be  good  bj 
comparison. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  upward  pull  of 
demand  on  prices  as  compared  to  the  upward 
push  of  costs  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  during  the  Imme- 
diate postwar  period  (1946-48)  price  move- 
ments were  dominated  by  demand  factors — 
the  pentup  demand  carried  over  from  the 
war,  and  the  relatively  easy  money  policies. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  In 
1850,  demand  forces  were  again  dominant 
t<«  a  brief  period. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
1963-57  period  had  somewhat  different  char- 
acteristics: monetary  restraint  was  greater, 
demand  forces  less  buoyant,  output  growth 
less  rapid,  price  rises  somewhat  smaller  and 
profit  margins  lower.  Wages  continued  to 
Increase.  The  Investment  boom  In  1955-67 
created  a  demand  pull  for  many  producers' 
goods,  and  the  shifts  In  consumer  demand 
toward  services  (for  example,  medical  serv- 
ices) contributed  to  the  rising  price  of  serv- 
ices, so  that  cost  and  demand  factors  were 
both  operating.  However,  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  prices  and  wages  In  the  late  1957- 
58  period  could  hardly  be  explained  by  gen- 
eral excess  demand. 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  relative  significance  of  these  factors. 
Some  participants  placed  primary  stress  on 
negotiated  wage  increases,  especially  in  those 
Industries  where  wages  seem  to  have  been 
"pushing  against  an  open  door,"  and  pointed 
out  that  they  tend  to  be  transmitted  In  wage 
Increases  throughout  the  labor  market  and 
In  price  Increases  throughout  the  economy. 
Others  called  attention  to  the  price  policies 
of  firms,  particularly  In  highly  concentrated 
Industries,  the  effects  of  which  are  also 
transmitted  throughout  the  economy.  The 
Interrelationship  of  market  structure,  wage 
policies,  price  policies  and  profits  Is  seen 
clearly  In  the  contrasting  experience  of  the 
steel  and  clothing  Industries,  for  example. 
Since  these  forces  often  operate  concxirrently 
and  are  frequently  interdependent,  many 
participants  felt  it  may  be  misleading  to 
blame  any  particular  factor  or  group  for 
Increases  In  labor  costs  and  prices. 

m.    THX    COMPATISILITT    OF    NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC    COALS 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  na- 
tional economic  goals  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  compatible.  These  Include 
a  sustained  and  strong  rate  of  economic 
growth,  full  employment,  reasonable  price 
stability,  national  security  and  Industrial 
peace  within  the  framework  of  our  free 
Institutions.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  achievement  of  some  of  these  goals 
may  Involve  the  partial  sacrifice  of  others. 

Many  felt  that  the  average  level  of  un- 
employment during  1953-58  of  4.7  percent 
(approximately  3  million  unemployed)  was 
too  high.  Reliance  on  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment to  achieve  price  stability  Is  Intolerable 
In  our  present  society.  If  the  cost  of  price 
stability  is  a  high  level  of  unemployment 
(which  may  not  be  the  case)  many  woxild 
prefer  a  mild  Increase  In  prices. 

There  was  consensus  that  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  American  economy  should  be 
Increased,  even  if  this  Interferes  with  the 
full  attainment  of  other  economic  goals. 
Many  believed  that  this  would  mean  a  4  or  6 
percent  rate  Instead  of  the  recent  lower  rate. 
They  shared  the  view  that  a  lower  rate  of 
economic  growth  Imposed  by  an  unduly  re- 
strictive monetary  policy,  the  principal  aim 
of  which  is  price  stability,  impairs  o\ir  inter- 
national position,  makes  financing  much- 
needed  public  improvements  difficult.  In- 
volves loss  of  production,  Increases  xmem- 
ployment.  wastes  skills,  bears  unevenly  upon 


oertAln  aecton  of  the  economy,  and  Imperils 
marginal  firms.  Some,  however,  dleaented, 
holding  that  a  higher  rate  of  growth  requlrea 
price  stability,  accompanied  IX  necessary  by 
a  restrictive  monetary  policy. 

Some  thought  that  preoccupation  with 
inflation  Impaired  the  attainment  of  other 
economic  goals.  Many  believed  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Is  not  likely  to  Increase 
very  much  In  the  next  several  years.  A 
minority  felt  that  we  will  have  more  Infla- 
tion unless  vigorous  action  Is  taken  to  arrest 
the  cost-pvish  as  well  as  to  restrain  demand. 
This  difference  was  reflected  in  the  discussion 
of  pulley  choices. 

IV.    POLICY    PKOPOSALS 

1.  We  should  seek  maximum  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  as  a  primary  national  objec- 
tive because  it  is  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  living  standards  and  national  secu- 
rity. In  the  pursuit  of  economic  growth, 
however,  we  should  seek  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonably stable  price  level  and  to  hold  unem- 
ployment to  the  minimum  necessary  to  pre- 
serve flexibility  In  the  economy.  Although 
the  United  States  has  done  reasonably  well 
since  1951  In  maintaining  price  stability,  we 
should  develop  a  higher  utilization  of  the 
labor  force  and  achieve  faster  economic 
growth  through  increased  productivity. 

a.  It  la  urgent  that  management,  labor, 
and  Oovernment  take  measures  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  productivity.  Among 
the  iiteps  that  can  be  taken  are  these:  In- 
creating  expenditures  on  research  and  devel- 
opment; Improving  the  quality  of  education; 
training  more  scientific,  technical,  and  man- 
agerial personnel;  upgrading  the  skills  of 
the  labor  force;  eliminating  restrictive  prac- 
tices by  labor  and  management;  and  stimu- 
lating the  ideas  and  energies  of  our  work 
force. 

3.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  Increase 
worker  mobility  and  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  labor  market.  Such  measures 
might  Include  severance  and  relocation  al- 
lowances, retraining  programs,  employment 
of  qualified  older  workers,  transferability  of 
pension  rights,  the  extension  of  seniority 
units,  provision  of  part-time  Jobs,  and  diver- 
sification of  economic  activity  In  distressed 
areas. 

4.  Although  reliance  on  unemployment  is 
not  an  acceptable  method  of  controlling  in- 
fiation.  it  Is  recognized  that  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy brings  about  fluctuations  In  employ- 
ment in  particular  occupations,  industries 
and  areas. 

5.  R.idical  change  In  our  present  wage-set- 
ting machinery  would  not  be  a  fruitful  ap- 
proach to  the  Inflation  problem.  Foreign  ex- 
perience does  not  suggest  the  desirability  for 
the  United  States  of  economywlde  bargaining 
as  an  alternative  to  our  more  decentralized 
system.  Breaking  up  national  unions  Into 
smaller  units  would  also  not  be  an  effective 
way  of  seeking  greater  wage  and  price 
sUbiHty. 

6.  The  average  increase  in  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  a  relevant 
consideration  In  wage  negotiations,  but  in 
view  of  the  numerous  other  factors  to  be 
weighed  and  reconciled.  It  cannot  be  the  only 
criterion  of  a  proper  adjustment. 

7.  Appropriate  monetary  and  flscal  policies 
are  necessary  to  deal  with  Inflation  arising 
from  excessive  demand.  However,  sole  re- 
liance on  these  measures  Is  inadequate 
for  dealing  with  price  increases  in  the  face 
of  excess  capacity  and  unemployment. 

8.  Despite  the  seriousness  of  our  present 
international  position,  direct  general  govern- 
ment controls  of  prices  and  wages  are  incom- 
patible with  the  institution*  of  a  free 
economy. 

9.  As  one  means  of  achieving  price  stability, 
the  government  should  work  toward  a  freer 
market  in  agricultural  products,  reflecting 
advances  In  productivity.     Special  measures 


should  be  provided  to  ameliorate  eeonomlc 
hardships  upon  individuals. 

10.  Price  stability  should  be  enoourafed 
by  reducing  tariffs  and  other  Impediments 
to  International  trade.  Measures  to  provide 
temporary  relief  for  areas  adversely  affected 
by  tariff  policy  may  be  appropriate  to  facil- 
itate readjustments. 

11.  Effective  competition  will  help  bring 
down  prices  raised  by  monopoly  power.  We 
favor  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Acts  In  restraint  of  trade  in  the  market 
for  goods  and  services,  now  illegal  when 
committed  by  business  firms  or  by  firms 
and  unions  Jointly,  should  also  be  Illegal 
when   undertaken   by   unions  alone. 

12.  Pleas  by  Oovernment  offlclals  for  re- 
straint and  responsibility  In  wage  and  price 
decisions  are  likely  to  have  little  effect  on 
the  course  of  wage  and  price  movements. 

Some  participants  thought  that  Indus- 
tries of  Importance  as  pattern  setters  should 
be  subject  to  Impartial  factfinding  review  of 
their  wage  bargains  and  price  decisions  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  their  consequences. 
However,  very  few  supjxirted  a  procedure  de- 
laying the  putting  into  effect  of  wage  and 
price  increases  In  key  Industries  petMUng 
public  Investigation. 

13.  An  annual  conference  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  Oovernment  representatives 
should  be  convened,  shortly  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  President's  Economic  Report, 
to  discuss  wages,  prices,  profits,  and  produc- 
tivity as  related  to  national  economic  goals. 
These  sessions  should  not  be  concerned  with 
any  particular  contract  negotiations.  The 
objective  Is  to  reduce  the  diversity  of  views 
about  the  short-term  and  long-term  eco- 
nonric  outlook  and  to  discuss  appropriate 
private  and  public  policies  to  achieve  growth 
and  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  one  notes  the  varied 
background  of  the  participantA  in  the 
15th  American  assembly,  one  Ls  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  recommendations 
in  the  final  report  are  nonetheless  mean- 
ingful. This  is  in  accord  with  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  American  assembly 
when  it  was  established  by  Columbia 
University  in  1950.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, then  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, said; 

The  American  assembly  preaupposea  that 
the  practice  of  democracy  demands  Individ- 
ual sacrifices,  particularly  In  reconciling  di- 
vergent views  in  order  to  accomplish  a  com- 
mon purpose. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  loth  American  assembly.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  those  who  have 
made  it  possible,  including  the  Amer- 
ican assembly's  officers:  Henry  M.  Wris- 
ton.  president:  Clifford  C.  Nelson,  vice 
president;  Peter  C.  Grenquist.  secretary. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  blU  to  establish  a 
permanent  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
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tcrgovemmental  Relations.  The  rank- 
ing minority  mi;mber  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommitte*  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  DwykrI, 
has  Introduced  (in  Identical  bill.  In  do- 
ing so,  we  are  following  a  recommenda- 
tion which  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  reported  to  the  House  last  Au- 
gust In  the  committee's  30th  report — 
House  Report  No.  2533— entitled  "Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations,  Federal 
Orants-in-Aid." 

Personally,  a.s  a  former  State  legis- 
lator and  as  a  J^ember  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  always  Uiken  a  very  critical  atti- 
tude toward  most  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  new  commissions  and  com- 
mittees. I  have  always  felt  that  the  need 
for  such  bodies  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. In  my  Judgment,  however,  the 
need  for  an  advisory  body  of  the  type 
proposed  in  this  bill  wa.s  adequately  docu- 
mented in  the  hearings  held  by  our  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee throughout  the  country  during  the 
fall  of  1957.  Such  a  commission  would 
not,  of  course,  be  a  panacea  for  elimi- 
nating all  of  the  sore  spots  that  arise  out 
of  the  division  of  powers  in  our  Federal 
system.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mode.st 
but  constructive  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  proposed  conmiisslon  would  not 
duplicate  the  work  already  performed  by 
the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations — known  also  as  the  Kestn- 
baum  Commissiorv — which  was  estab- 
lished by  action  of  the  Congress  in  1953 
and  which  issued  its  final  report  in  June 
1955.  That  body  devoted  its  energies 
principally  to  a  much-needeJ  basic  re- 
appraisal of  our  Federal  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  devel- 
opment. The  philosophy  and  principles 
of  federalism  reported  by  the  Kestn- 
baum  Commission  were  found  by  our 
subcommittee  to  be  generally  valid  and 
widely  accepted. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
Kestnbaum  Commission  studies  and  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee,  I  believe  it  is 
desirable  that  we  now  concentrate  op  the 
practical  and  continuing  problem  of 
seeking  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
Federal  system,  and  particularly  the  de- 
sign and  corvsistency  of  the  innumerable 
Federal  grants.  For  example,  with  grant 
proposals  suggested  from  various  and 
sundi-y  sources,  originating  in  many  dif- 
ferent executive  agencies  and  committees 
of  the  Congress,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  features  aie  adopted  in  individual 
programs  which  tend  to  weaken  the  grant 
structure  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  conmiittee's  thought  that  the 
Commission  proposed,  whose  role  would 
be  purely  advisory,  could  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral point  for  reviewing  the  characteris- 
tics of  grant  programs  and  proix>sals  for 
their  overall  effects  on  the  States  and  the 
Federal  system.  It  might  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  features  such  as  pro- 
vision for  judicial  review  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative decisions  and  the  degree  of 
equalization  contained  in  grant  formulas 
vary  considerably  between  grant  pro- 
grams, at  times  with  questionable  Justi- 
fication.   With  reference  to  equalization 


formulas,  the  Increasing  use  of  State 
per  capita  personal  Income  as  an  element 
In  grant  formulas  points  up  the  need  for 
an  authoritative  examination  of  the 
soundness  of  this  measure  for  achieving 
the  various  program  objectives. 

The  most  important  function  of  the 
Conunission,  in  my  Judgment,  would  be 
that  of  bringing  together  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  discussion  of  the  problems  which  con- 
cern and  affect  all  levels  of  government. 
Just  as  it  is  an  impediment  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  so  too  the  lack  of  effective 
communication  often  contributes  to  mis- 
understandings In  our  domestic  relations 
and  sometimes  even  promotes  hostility 
between  levels  of  Goverrunent. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  by  periodically 
bringing  together  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal officials,  representing  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  the  Com- 
mission would  provide  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  promoting  mutual  understand- 
ing and  would  help  to  produce  a  smoother 
functioning  of  our  Federal  system. 

In  drafting  this  bill.  I  had  hoped  to 
provide  for  an  equal  sharing  of  the  Com- 
mission's expenses  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  as  a  group.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  direction  In  which  we 
eventually  must  move  if  the  States  are  to 
demonstrate  financial  responsibility  with 
respect  to  intergovernmental  activities 
and  realize  their  full  potential  in  our 
Federal  system.  The  bill  Mrs.  Dwyer 
and  I  have  introduced  does  not  contain 
such  a  financing  provision  only  because 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  ob- 
taining State  financial  participation  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  to  which  this  bill  is  as- 
signed may  be  able  to  work  out  a  suitable 
arrangement  along  these  lines  in  the 
course  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  In  any 
event.  I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed 
Advisory  Commission  can  be  a  valuable 
asset  and  should  be  established  even  if 
full  Federal  support  is  required.  The 
Commission's  operating  budget  should  be 
very  modest  under  the  bill  as  it  is  drawn. 
The  possibilities  for  facilitating  better 
intergovernmental  relations  from  the 
city  hall  to  our  Nation's  Capitol  are  in- 
herent in  this  bill.  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  neglected  and  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  carefully  consider  this 
legislation.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
Members,  I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

A  Bn.L  TO  Establish  an  Advisokt  Commis- 
sion   ON    INTEKGOVEBN MENTAL    RELATIONS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

ADVISOHT  COMMISSION  ON  INTEHCOVERN MENTAL 
BXLATIONS 

Section  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
permanent  bipartisan  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commlsslou." 

DECLAaATION    OF   FITRPOSX 

Sec.  a.  Because  the  complexity  of  modern 
life  Intensifies  the  need  in  a  federal  form  of 
government  for  the  fullest  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  activities  between  the  levels 
of  government,  and  because  population 
growth  and  scientific  developments  portend 


an  Increasingly  complex  society  in  future 
years,  It  la  (tseentlal  that  an  appropriate 
agency  be  established  to  give  continuing  at- 
tention to  intergovernmental  problems. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  Commission,  In  the 
performance  cf  its  duties,  will: 

(1)  Bring  together  representatives  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
consideration  of  common  problems; 

(2)  Provide  a  forum  for  discussing  the  ad-    . 
ministration    and    coordination    of    Federal 
grant  and  other  programs  requiring  Inter- 
governmental cooperation; 

(3)  Give  critical  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions and  controls  Involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  grant  programs; 

<4)  Make  available  technical  assistance  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  in  the  review  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  determine  Its  overall 
effect  on  the  Federal  E3rEtem; 

(5)  Encourage  discussion  and  study  at  an 
early  stage  of  emerging  public  problems  that 
are  Ukely  to  require  intergovernmental  co- 
operation, and 

(6)  Recommend,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution,  the  most  desirable  alloca- 
tion of  governmental  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities among  the  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

MEMBER.SHIP   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  34  members,   as  follows: 

(1)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  three  of  whom  shaU  be  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern-        1 
ment,  and  three  private  citizens,  all  of  whom        ^ 
shall  have  had  experience  or  familiarity  with 
relations  between  the  levels  of  government:        _ 

(2)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  be  members  of  the 
Senate; 

( 3 )  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House; 

(4)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  six  Governors  submitted 
by  the  Governors'  Conference; 

(5)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  five  members  of  State 
legislative  bodies  submitted  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments; 

(6)  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  six  mayors  submitted 
Jointly  by  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

(7)  One  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  two  elected  county  officers 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  ot 
County  Offlclals. 

(b)  The  members  appointed  from  private 
life  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  f>olltlcal  ^ 
affiliation;  of  each  class  of  members  enum- 
erated in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a),  two  shall  be  from  the  majority 
party  of  the  respective  hoxises;  of  each  class 

of  members  enimaerated  In  paragraphs  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  not  more 
than  two  shall  be  from  any  one  political 
party;  of  each  class  of  members  enumerated 
In  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a), 
not  more  than  one  shall  be  from  any  one 
State;  at  least  two  of  the  appointees  under 
paragraph  (6^  of  subsection  (ai  shall  be 
from  cities  under  500,000  population. 

(c)  The  term   of   office    of   each   member 

of  the  Conunlfslon  shall  be  2  years,  but  mem-     _ 
bers  ShaU  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

OBGANIZATION    OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shaU  convene 
the  Commission  within  90  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act  at  such  time  and  place 
as  he  may  designate  for  the  Commission '• 
initial  meeting.  The  President,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  serve  as  the  OMnmission's  tem- 
porary Chairman  pending  the  election  of  a 
permanent  Chairman. 
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(b)  The  commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made:  except  that  where  the  number 
of  vacancies  Is  fewer  than  the  number  of 
members  specified  in  paragraphs  4,  5,  and  6 
o'  Section  3(a),  each  panel  of  names  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned paragraphs  shall  contain  at  least  one 
name  more  than  the  number  of  vacancies. 

(d)  Where  any  member  ceases  to  serve  In 
the  official  position  from  which  originally 
appointed  under  section  3(a).  his  place  on 
the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e 
vacant. 

(e)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  two  or  more  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings. 

DUmS    or  THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  TO  engage  in  such  activities  and  to 
make  such  studies  and  investigations  as 
are  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
a  of  this  Act. 

(3)  To  consider,  on  its  own  initiative, 
ways  and  means  for  fostering  better  rela- 
tions between  the  levels  of  government. 

(3)  To  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  Slst  of  each  year.  The  Commission 
may  also  submit  such  additional  reports  to 
the  President,  to  the  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  and  to  any  unit  of 
Oovernznent  or  organization  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  appropriate. 

POWntS    AND    AOMIN ISraATIVK    PSOVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  talce  such 
testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Conunlsslon  deems  advis- 
able. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  afllrmatlons  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovernment,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  and  remove 
a  Staff  Director  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  Such  appointment  shall  be  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position  and  without  regard  to  po- 
litical aflUiatlon. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
and  without  reference  to  political  afllUatlon, 
shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of, 
and  remove  such  other  personnel  as  he  deems 
necessary 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  16  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  194«  (5  U.S.C.  65a)  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for  Individuals. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)(1)  of 
this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  for  all  purposes,  including — 


(1)  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  M 
amended  (5  n.S.C.  2251-2267). 

(2)  the  Federal  Employees' Group  Life  In- 
stirance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (6  U.S.O. 
2091-2103), 

(3)  annual  and  sick  leave,  and 

(4)  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1049,  sa 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  835^-842). 

(f )  No  individual  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Commission  chall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion for  such  employment  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $20,000  per  annum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBEK8 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress,  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Governors,  or  full-time  salaried  officers  of 
city  and  county  governments  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  In  their  regular  public  employment, 
but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  subsistence  (or.  in  the 
alternative,  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  In  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended), 
without  regard  to  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  836-842).  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions, or  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1933  (6  U.S.C.  73b).  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  to  whom  subsection  (a)  is  appli- 
cable, shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  as  provided  for  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPBUTIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain  I  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  Implement  one 
of  the  most  important  recommendations 
made  by  the  subcommittee  last  year 
after  its  extensive  study  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  maioT  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The  creation  of  a  permanent  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations would  help  bring  order,  under- 
standing, careful  planning,  and  more 
effective  control  into  the  complex  world 
of  Federal-state-local  relations. 

During  the  nearly  2  years  in  which  I 
participated  in  the  subcommittee  study, 
I  was  frequently  surprised  and  con- 
cerned at  the  absence  of  these  charac- 
teristics in  many  of  the  operations  of  our 
Federal  system. 

Let  me  illustrate  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker: 

State  and  local  officials  often  had  no 
specific  information  as  to  how  proposed 
Federal  aid  programs  could  be  expected 
to  affect  their  States  or  localities. 

No  systematic  means  are  available 
whereby  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch,  should  new  programs  be  consid- 
ered or  older  programs  be  amended,  can 
study  the  question  in  the  perspective  of 


the  whole  grant  system  or  can  readily 
obtain  current  information  as  to  the 
needs  and  views  of  States  and  munici- 
palities. 

Similarly,  no  systematic  provision  has 
been  made  for  periodic  review  of  grant 
programs,  to  determine  their  accom- 
plishments and  the  extent  of  the  unmet 
needs,  or  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
programs  should  be  continued. 

Despite  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
our  society  and  its  economic  and  politi- 
cal systems,  there  is  no  existing  machin- 
ery whereby  improved  relations  between 
the  several  levels  of  government  can  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  I  should  add 
that  the  subcommittee  found  wide  sup- 
port for  some  such  form  of  continuing 
examination  of  the  Federal  system. 

There  is  insufficient  data  available  in- 
dicating the  relative  fiscal  effort  being 
made  by  States  and  localities  in  areas 
of  present  or  proposed  Federal  grant 
programs — data  that  is  extremely  im- 
p>ortant  in  formulating  or  reviewing 
Federal-aid  programs. 

Throughout  the  period  since  Federal- 
aid  programs  were  first  developed,  there 
has  been  a  wide  variation  in  program 
practices  and  standards — variations  that 
are  sometimes  illogical  and  difBcult  to 
justify. 

The  proposed  Advisory  Commission. 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  contribute  greatly  to 
overcoming  these  shortcomings. 

Such  a  Commission  would  provide  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  information 
about  all  aspects  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  It  would  be  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  specific  problems  and  particu- 
lar programs.  On  a  continuing  basis,  it 
would  give  specialized  attention  to  inter- 
governmental problems,  promote  greater 
cooperation  among  Federal.  State,  and 
local  units  of  government  in  approach- 
ing the  solution  of  such  problems,  and 
in  general  would  provide  a  systematic 
means  for  encouraging  l)etter  relations 
between  these  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

More  specifically,  the  A'lvl.sory  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  study  and  investigate  particular  in- 
tergovernmental problems.  It  would 
provide  technical  assistance  and  make 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  recommend,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  the  de- 
sirable allocation  of  government  respon- 
sibilities m  solving  particular  intergov- 
ernmental problems.  It  would  review 
existing  grant  programs,  estimate  their 
achievements  and  suggest  future 
changes.  It  would  be  a  source  of  data 
and  Information  of  all  kinds  relevant 
to  an  understanding  of  the  operations 
of  our  Federal  system. 

Perhaps  most  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  would  be  composed 
of  active,  responsible  officials  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  This  fact  would  en- 
courage more  meaningful  discussions 
and  provide  a  more  realistic  basis  for 
promoting  better  relations  between  the 
Federal,  State,  county  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  a  forum  for  critical  analysis 
of  existing  programs  and  their  admin- 
istration, the  Commission  would  serve  a 
real  need.    And  by  encouraging  discus- 
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slon  and  consideration  at  an  early  stage 
of  potential  future  problems,  the  Com- 
mission would  provide  a  means  of  en- 
suring more  orderly  and  informed  and 
coordinated  handling  of  intergovern- 
mental problems  at  the  proper  time. 

The  subconunittee's  extensive  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Speaker,  convinces  me  that 
the  Advisory  Commission  we  propose  to- 
day would  constitute  a  constructive 
force  in  protecting  and  strengthening 
the  Federal  system  of  Government  to 
wtiich  we  all  subscribe. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey.  She  has  con- 
tributed much  help  to  the  committee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chairman. 
She  has  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  us  in  getting  information  which 
has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 
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INTERPOSITION:     THE    NEGLECTED 
WEAPON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23  I  was  granted  perinissicn  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  which  ap- 
peared on  page  A3365  of  the  daily  Recxjrd 
of  that  date.  However,  through  inad- 
vertence on  the  part  of  the  piinter.  the 
following  portion  was  omitted: 

In  view  of  the  successful  northern  use  of 
Interposition,  and  the  successful  and  effective 
employment  of  interposition  in  the  South, 
the  Governors  of  the  Southern  States  should 
immediately  utilize  the  resolutions,  declara- 
tions, and  acts  of  Interposition  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  legislatures,  or  the  peo- 
ple, of  their  respective  States. 

Certainly  the  legislatures,  or  the  people, 
of  the  various  States  that  passed  resolutions 
of  interposition  did  not  do  so  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  allowing  tliem  to  remain  unused  as 
meaningless  gestures  In  this  fundamental 
struggle  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
Federal  and  State  power. 

Interposition  is  Indeed  the  neglected 
weapon,  not  to  be  used  to  defy  Federal  power, 
but  to  contain  that  power  within  its  proper 
constitutional  limits,  so  that  our  State  sov- 
ereignties may  be  preserved  as  the  best  guar- 
antee of  our  constitutional  freedoms  in  this 
great  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  the 
entire  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  article  follows: ) 

iNTERPosmoN :  The  Neolectto  Weapon 

(By  Drew  L.  Smith,  member  of  the  Ijoulsiana 

Bar,  New  Orleans) 

(In  view  of  the  successful  northern  use  of 
interposition,  and  the  successful  and  effective 
emplojrment  of  Interposition  in  the  South, 
the  Oovemors  of  the  Southern  States  should 
Immediately  utilize  the  resolutions,  declara- 
tions, and  acts  of  interposition  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  legislatures,  or  the  peo- 
ple, of  their  respective  States.  Certainly  the 
legislatures,  or  the  people,  of  the  various 
States  that  passed  rraolutlons  of  interposi- 
tion did  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
them  to  remain  unused  as  meaningless  ges- 
tures in  this  fundamental  struggle  to  main- 
tain the  balance  l>etween  Federal  and  State 
power.  Interposition  is  Indeed  the  neglected 
weapon,  not  to  be  used  to  defy  Federal  power, 
but  to  contain  that  power  within  its  proper 
constitutional  limits,  so  that  ovu-  State  sov- 


ereignties may  be  preserved  as  the  best  guar- 
antee ot  our  constitutional  freedoms  in  tills 
great  RepubUc. ) 

As  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  KCay  17,  1954.  invalldaUng  segregation 
in  the  pubUc  schooU  of  the  Nation,  the 
Southern  States,  with  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  Negroes  In  this  country,  have 
been  thrown  Into  such  turmoil  as  they  have 
not  known  since  the  dark  days  of  Recon- 
struction. 

Once  again  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  employed  to  coerce  the 
South  into  accepting  racial  integration  in  aU 
public  institutions. 

Since  the  enunciation  of  the  alx>ve  deci- 
sion the  South  has  determinedly  sought  to 
find  a  legal  solution  to  contain  the  race 
problem  within  the  l>ounds  of  segregation, 
so  arduously  developed  over  the  generations. 

This  is  being  done  In  order  that  the  white 
and  Negro  people  of  this  region  may  con- 
tinue to  live  together  on  a  peaceful  basis, 
and  in  order  that  the  racial  integrity  of  the 
two  races  may  be  perpetuated  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  concerned. 

Indeed,  it  is  also  being  done  not  Just  for 
these  purposes  alone,  but  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  States  rights  and  constitu- 
tional government  for  all  people  everywhere 
in  this  Nation. 

INTEKPOSmOW 

In  her  search  for  a  means  to  accomplish 
this  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the  horizon 
the  word  "Interposition."  Editors  and  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  South,  and  some  in 
the  North,  thoroughly  explained  in  many 
editorials  how  Individual  States,  among 
them  some  Northern  States,  in  many  in- 
stances, had  successfully  interposed  the 
State's  power  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
State  from  an  unconstitutional  act  of  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  l^est  examples  of  interposition 
came  from  the  North,  and  we  may  refer 
with  profit  to  what  happened  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  concerning  fugitive  slaves. 

Under  the  Federal  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of 
Septemt>er  18.  1850.  U.S.  marshals  were  em- 
powered to  arrest  fugitive  slaves  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  return  them  to 
their  former  masters.  Sherman  Booth,  a 
Wisconsin  editor,  was  charged  under  tills  act 
with  lULlawfuUy  aiding  a  fugitive  slave  from 
KCissourl  to  escape  from  the  lawful  custody 
of  a  U.S.  marstial.  Booth  applied  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,'  alleging  in  his  application  that 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  under  which  he  was 
arrested  and  Imprisoned  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

The  language  of  the  Covuct  in  declaring 
the  act  unconstitutional,  and  the  freeing  of 
Booth  from  custody,  is  such  a  forceful  pres- 
entation of  States  rights  and  so  appropriate 
and  timely  to  the  segregation  problem  in  the 
South  today,  that  it  is  quoted  from  exten- 
sively, as  follows: 

"Justice  Smith.  I  would  gladly  escape 
from  deciding  upon  a  question  so  grave  as 
to  whether  the  act  of  Congress  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  but  I  believe  the  last 
hope  of  free,  representative  and  responsible 
government  rests  upon  the  State  sover- 
eignties, and  fidelity  of  State  officers  to  their 
double  allegiance  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Oovernment.  To  yield  acquiescence  in,  and 
support  to,  every  power  constitutionally  ex- 
ercised by  the  Federal  Government,  is  the 
sworn  duty  of  e\&ry  State  officer,  but  it  is 
equally  his  duty  to  interpose  a  resistance 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  to  every  assump- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  not  expressly  granted 
or  necessarily  implied  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

"Nor  can  I  yield  to  the  doctrine  early 
broached,  but  as  early  repudiated,  that  any 


one  department  of  the  Government  Is  constN 
tuted  the  final  and  exclusive  Judge  of  Its  own 
delegated  powers.  No  such  tribunal  has  been 
created  by  the  fimdamental  law. 

-The  judicial  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  creature  by  compact  of  the 
States,  as  sovereignties,  and  their  respective 
people.  That  department  can  exercise  no 
power  not  delegated  to  it.  All  power  not 
delegated,  and  not  prohibited  to  the  States, 
the  States  liave  expressly  reserved  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  people.  To  admit  that  the 
Federal  Judiciary  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
Judge  or  its  own  powers  and  the  extent  of  the 
authority  delegated,  is  virtually  to  admit  that 
the  same  unlimited  power  may  be  exercised 
by  every  other  department  of  the  General 
Government.  Ixjth  legislative  and  executive, 
because  each  is  Independent  of.  and  coordi- 
nate with  the  other.  Neither  lias  any  power 
but  such  as  the  States  and  their  respective 
people  have  delegated  and  all  power  not 
delegated  remains  with  the  States  and  the 
people  thereof.  The  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  depends  solely  upon  what  the 
States  have  granted. 

"I  solemnly  l>eiieve  that  the  last  hor>e  of 
free  representative  and  Federal  Government 
rests  with  the  States.  Increase  of  influence.' 
and  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  naturally  leads  to  consolidation, 
coneolidatlon  to  despotism  and  ultimate  an- 
archy, dissolution  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 
Without  the  States  there  can  be  no  Union, 
the  abrogation  of  State  sovereignty  is  not  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  but  an  abrogation 
of  its  elements. 

"The  Constitution  not  only  confers  powers 
upon  the  Federal  Government  but  it  guar- 
antees rights  to  the  States  and  to  the  citi- 
zens. The  States  derive  not  one  single  at- 
tribute of  power  or  sovereignty  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  preexisting  sovereignties.  The  Federal 
Government  is  one  of  the  delegated  powers, 
the  State  government  is  one  of  inherent  or 
reserved  powers;  the  f<M-mer  competent  to 
act  only  witliin  the  sphere  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  the  latter  exercising  all 
the  functions  ot  sovereignty  not  delegated 
or  relinquished  by  that  Instrument.  A  Ju- 
dicial determination  without  the  constitu- 
tional sphere  would  be  no  Judgment  or  de- 
cree." 

Following  the  above  decision  Booth  was 
again  charged  and  convicted  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  1855,  and  once  again  was 
freed  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court. 
Later  in  the  year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt 
Issued  a  writ  of  error  which  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  ignored,  even  refusing  to 
send  up  a  copy  of  its  record.  This  record 
was  flnaUy  obtained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1857.  In  1858  the  Supreme  Court »  re- 
versed the  Judgment  of  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme CJourt.  When  the  State  courts  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  Judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Booth  was  rearrested  in  1860 
by  a  U.S.  marstial,  only  to  obtain  a  pardon 
in  that  same  year  from  President  Buchanan. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  In  Ahleman  ▼. 
Booth,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature*  enacted  a 
resolution  of  interposition  in  1859  which  is 
briefly  quoted  from  as  follows: 

"kesolved.  That  the  Government  formed 
by  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  was 
not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  but 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  par- 
ties having  no  common  Judge,  each  party 
has  an  equal  right  to  Judge  for  Itself  as  well 
of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress  •  •  •  that  the  several  States 
which  formed  that  Instrument,  being  sover- 
eign and  Independent,  have  the  unquestion- 
able right  to  Judge  its  infraction,  and  that 
a  positive  defiance  by  these  sovereignties  of 


^  In  re  Booth  (3  Wis.  1). 


•AbUman  v.  Booth  (82  U.S.  60«). 
•  General  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1859. 
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all  unauthorized  acts  done  or  attempted  to 
be  done  tinder  color  of  tliat  Uutrunient  Ifl' 
tbe  rlgbt  remedy." 

Meet  of  the  other  Northern  States  enthu- 
aiaatlcally  suppOTted  the  action  taken  by 
Wiaconsln  In  Interposing  the  power  of  the 
State,  to  check  unconstitutional  and  unlaw- 
ful acte  of  the  Federal  Government. 

SOUTHXSN   STATES   PIOVIDINC    FOB 

n»Ti«P08rnoN 

Observing  what  had  been  so  eAectlvely 
done  by  the  Northern  States  on  the  Issue  of 
slavery  convinced  the  South  that  this  was 
the  answer  to  her  segregation  problem,  and 
one  after  another  the  Southern  States  passed 
resolutions  and  acts  of  Interposition. 

By  act  No.  42,  special  session,  1956,  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  enacted  a  resolution  of 
Interposition  declaring  therein. 

"That  until  the  issue  between  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  the  General  Government  is 
decided  *  *  *  by  a  suitable  constitutional 
amendment  that  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
declares  the  decisions  and  orders  of  the  Su- 
preme Ck>urt  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  separation  of  races  in  the  public  schools 
are,  as  a  matter  of  right,  null,  void,  and  of  no 
effect;  and  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  de- 
clares to  all  men  as  a  matter  of  right,  this 
State  Is  not  bound  to  abide  thereby." 

Georgia,  In  House  Resolution  186  of  the 
1960  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
senate  concurring,  provided  for  interposition 
In  the  following  language: 

"That  the  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  separation  of  the  races  in  the  public 
Institutions  of  a  State  are  null,  void,  and 
of  no  force  or  effect." 

Mississippi,  In  Resolution  125  of  the  1956 
regular  session  of  the  legislature,  set  forth 
her  position  on  interposition  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"We  do  hereby  declare  the  decisions  and 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  May  17.  1954.  and  May  31.  1966. 
to  be  a  usurpation  of  power  reserved  to  the 
several  States  and  do  declare  as  a  matter  of 
right,  that  said  decisions  are  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  therefore,  are 
considered  unconstitutional,  invalid,  and  of 
no  lawful  effect  within  the  confines  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi." 

South  Carolina  enacted  a  resolution  of 
interposition  by  act  of  the  general  assembly 
dated  February  14,  1956,  stating  that: 

"The  State  of  South  Carolina  as  a  loyal 
and  sovereign  State  of  the  Union  will  exercise 
the  powers  reserved  to  It  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  Judge  for  Itself  of  the  infractions 
and  to  take  such  other  legal  measures  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  Its  sover- 
eignty and  the  rights  of  Its  people." 

Virginia  provided  tor  Interposition  in  Sen- 
a,,te  Joint  Resolution  3  of  the  general  as- 
sembly on  February  1,  1966.  The  resolution 
states: 

"That  by  Its  decision  of  May  17,  19S4,  In 
the  school  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  placed  upon  the  ConsUtutlon 
an  Interpretation,  having  the  effect  of  an 
amendment  thereto,  which  Interpretation 
Virginia  emphatically  disapproves;  that  until 
the  question  here  asserted  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  be  settled  by  clear  constitutional 
amendment,  we  pledge  our  firm  intention 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures  honorably. 
legally,  and  constitutionally  available  to  us 
to  resist  this  Illegal  encroachment  upon  our 
sovereign  powers." 

Louisiana,  by  House  Concurrent  R«solu< 
tlon  10  of  the  1068  session  of  the  legislature, 
provided  for  Interposition  In  these  terms: 

"The  Leglslaturs  of  Louisiana  does  hereby 
solemnly  declare  the  deoUlon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  BUtes  of  May  17.  1064, 
to  be  In  Ylolatlon  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana, 
and  we  declare,  further,  our  Arm  Intention 


to  take  all  appropriate  measures  honorably 
and  constitutionally  available  to  us  to  void 
this  illegal  encroachment  upon  the  rights  ot 
the  several  States." 

In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  174 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Florida  on  May 
2.  1957.  Interposition  was  provided  for  In  the 
following  terms : 

"That  the  Legislature  of  Florida  denies 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  the  right  which  It  asserted  in  the  school 
cases  decided  by  It  on  May  17.  1954,  to  en- 
large the  language  and  meaning  of  the  com- 
pact by  the  States  in  an  effort  to  withdraw 
from  the  States  powers  reserved  to  them  and 
as  dally  exercised  by  them  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury. It  Is  the  duty  of  the  State  In  flagrant 
cases  such  as  this  to  Interpose  Its  powers 
between  Its  people  and  the  effort  of  said 
Court  to  assert  an  unlawful  dominion  over 
them:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  said  decisions  and  orders 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
denying  the  individual  sovereign  States  the 
power  to  enact  laws  relating  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races  in  the  public  Institutions 
of  a  State  are  null,  void,  and  of  no  force  or 
effect." 

Tennessee  in  House  Resolution  1  enacted 
January  17,  1067,  by  the  general  assembly 
denounces  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  school  segregation  cases  and 
resolve  therein, 

"That  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Senate,  pledges  its  firm 
intention  to  take  all  appropriate  measures, 
honorably  and  legally  available,  to  resist  any 
and  all  Illegal  encroachments  upon  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  In  or- 
der to  control  Its  own  domestic  Institutions 
according  to  Its  own  exclusive  Judgment." 

The  State  of  Arkansas  provided  for  Inter- 
position by  means  of  initiative  petitions 
which  were  approved  by  the  people  at  a  gen- 
eral election  providing  for  constitutional 
amendment  No.  47  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

•'The  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Arkansas  shall  take  appropriate  action  and 
pass  laws  opposing  In  every  constitutional 
manner  the  imconstitutional  desegregation 
decisions  of  May  17.  1954.  and  May  31.  1956. 
Of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Including  Inter- 
posing the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas to  the  end  of  nullification  of  these 
and  all  deliberate  palpable  and  dangerous 
Invasions  of  or  encroachments  upon  rights 
and  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
amendments  thereto." 

Texas,  by  House  Conciurent  Resolution  33 
at  the  1967  regular  session  of  her  legislature, 
provided  for  Interposition  thusly: 

"The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  is 
the  appropriate  body  under  mandate  from 
the  people  of  Texas  to  intervene  between 
Federal  encroachment  and  State  sov- 
ereignty: 

"Resolved,  That  the  sovereign  State  of 
Texas  Intervenes  and  registers  officially  Its 
objection  on  behalf  of  Its  people  to  the  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assert  an  un- 
lawful domination  over  her  citizens  and  •  •  • 
Texas  declares  her  firm  intention  to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  honorably,  legally  and 
constitutionally  available  to  the  State  to  re- 
sist Illegal  encroachment  upon  her  sover- 
eign power." 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  did  not 
provide  for  Interposition,  being  the  only 
SUte  in  the  South  falling  to  do  so. 

HAS  THE   SOUTH   USED  INTEXPOSmONf 

Now.  what  have  the  Southern  SUtes  done 
to  utlllM  the  resolutions  and  aou  of  Inter- 
position SO  hopefully  adopted  by  their  legU* 
latures? 

A  search  of  the  records  shows  that  It  has 
been  employed  only  three  times,  but  In  eaob 
Insunoe  was  tucoessfully  used. 


(1)  In  the  first  tnsUnce.  Interposition  was 
used  by  Gov.  Allan  Shivers,  of  Texas. 

The  action  of  Oovemor  Shivers  grew  out  of 
the  decision  In  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  RaiO' 
don  (235  P.  Sd  03),  pursuant  to  which  the 
U.S.  district  court,  northern  district  of  Texas 
entered  a  decree  on  August  37,  1956.  ordering 
the  admission  of  Negro  children  to  the  Mans- 
field High  School  at  Mansfield,  Tex.,  and  for- 
ever restraining  the  Mansfield  school  district 
officials,  and  all  other  persons  acting  In  con- 
cert with  them,  from  refusing  admission  of 
the  Negro  plaintiffs  to  the  Mansfield  High 
School. 

As  a  result  of  this  decree,  disorders  devel- 
oped at  the  school  and  then  Governor  Shivers 
Issued  the  following  statement  on  Augtist  31. 
1966.  which  effectively  Interposed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  SUte  of  Texas  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  the  Negro  studenU  to  the  Mans- 
field High  School : 

"Under  the  general  powers  of  the  Governor 
to  enforce  the  laws  and  see  that  order  Is  kept 
In  Texas,  I  have  Instructed  Colonel  Garrison 
to  send  Texas  Rangers  to  Mansfield  to  coop- 
erate with  local  authorities  In  preserving  the 
peace.  I  talked  by  telephone  with  B.  L.  Huff- 
man, superintendent  of  the  Mansfield  schools, 
and  have  wired  O.  C.  Rawdon.  president  of 
the  Mansfield  school  tx>ard,  urging  that  the 
board  go  ahead  and  transfer  out  of  the  dis- 
trict and  scholastics,  white  or  colored,  whose 
attendance  or  attempu  to  attend  Mansfield 
High  School  would  reasonably  be  calculated 
to  Incite  violence.  Should  the  resulting  ac- 
tions on  part  of  the  Mansfield  school  authori- 
ties be  construed  as  contempt  of  the  Federal 
courts,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  charge 
should  be  laid  against  the  Governor  and  not 
the  local  people." 

To  this  date,  as  a  result  of  the  Governor's 
act  of  Interposition,  no  Negro  children  have 
entered  the  Mansfield  High  School. 

(3)  In  the  second  Instance.  InUrposltlon 
was  asserted  by  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Saim  v.  Nairn  (87  3X.  ad  740). 

That  court  held  a  marriage  void  that  was 
In  violation  of  a  Virginia  miscegenation 
statute.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  on 
appeal  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  Vir- 
ginia statute  was  not  squarely  before  it.  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  Virginia  court  for 
clarification  of  the  Issues.  Whereupon  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  held  there  was  no 
provision  In  Virginia  practice  whereby  the 
case  could  be  reopened  In  the  trial  court  and 
thus  must  adhere  to  lU  original  opinion 
(90  S.E.  3d  849).  In  a  per  curiam  opinion* 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  a  motion  to 
set  the  case  down  for  oral  argument,  hold- 
ing that  the  case  was  devoid  of  a  properly 
presented  Federal  question. 

The  decision  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
remains  unchanged  up  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  In  the  third  InsUnce,  Interposition 
was  Invoked  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Florida,  ex  rel. 
Virgil  D.  Hawkina  v.  The  Board  of  Control, 
et  al» 

This  action  was  commenced  by  a  Negro 
who  sought  admission  to  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Florida  in  1040.  On  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  that  Court 
held  after  the  decisions  In  the  school  eegre- 
gatlon  cases  that  the  Negro  must  be  ad- 
mitted. The  Florida  Supreme  Court  held 
that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  school 
because  it  would  lead  to  violence  In  the  unN 
verslty  communities,  and  that  It  would  bring 
about  a  serious  disruption  of  the  university 
sysum.  Following  this  acUon  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme  Court  denied  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
plaintiff  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
his  application  for  admission  to  the  school. 

From  Its  early  history  to  this  daU,  Inter- 
position has  always  succeeded  In  the  hands 
of  a  OoTsrnor  or  a  SUts  oourt  thai  bM  had 
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the  desire  and  the  courage  to  use  It  with  de> 
termination. 

Stripped  to  its  simple  definition,  interpo- 
sition is  the  right  of  a  SUte  to  Interpose  lU 
sovereign  authority  against  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Interposition  has  never  failed.  Interpo- 
sition will  succeed  now.  if  our  southern 
Governors  and  State  courU  will  sUnd  firmly 
upon  the  rights  of  the  SUte. 


THE  HONORABLE  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  completion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  House, 
I  may  have  permission  to  proceed  for 
1  hour  to  make  certain  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  our  great  former  President. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  which  anniver- 
sary takes  place  on  May  8.  and  that  other 
Members  may  have  permission  to  speak 
also. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP 
CHURCHES  OP  CHRIST  IN  THE 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cir- 
cuit Riders,  Inc..  has  p>erformed  a  great 
public  service  by  analyzing  the  leftwing 
front  affiliations  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Confer- 
ence held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 
18-21.  1958,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Because  many  innocent  persons  are 
quite  often  taken  in  by  organizations 
with  high-sounding  labels  and  purport- 
edly lofty  purposes.  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate to  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  Cir- 
cuit Riders'  analysis  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned group.  Perhaps  it  will  serve  to 
enlighten  Americans  to  the  true  purpose 
of  organizations  such  as  the  one  dis- 
cussed therein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  excerpts  from  the  report  en- 
titled "Recognize  Red  China?"; 
Pair AC! 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  reader  will 
find  an  analysis  of  the  leftwing  composition 
of  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Conference 
held  In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  November  18-31, 
ieS8.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.8.A. 

The  Cleveland  conference  was  mads  up 
of  approximately  600  delegates,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  laymen  and  one-third  clergy- 
men. 

The  tntwMt  of  Olroult  Rldon,  Xne.,  In  th* 
Cleveland  confsreno*  stems  from  ths  faot 
that  ths  MsthodUt  Church  Is  ths  largtst 


constituent  denomination  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches.  Furthermore,  the 
delegates  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  the 
Fifth  World  Order  Study  Conference  com- 
prised the  largest  bloc   In  the  conference. 

One-half  of  the  clergymen  who  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Cleveland  conference  had  previ- 
ous records  of  affiliation  with  leftwing  or- 
ganizations and  enterprises  which  followed 
the  Communist  line.  Of  the  106  delegates 
who  had  previous  records  of  such  affiliation. 
39  were  delegates  from  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Over  the  past  20  years.  719  officers  (in- 
cluding staff  personnel,  delegates  and  repre- 
sentatives) of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
National  Council  of  Chxirches  have  been 
affiliated  with  one  or  more  organizations  and 
enterprises    of    a    leftwing    character. 

Of  the  719  individuals  having  such  rec- 
ords. 197  have  been  Methodist.  A  total  of 
131  have  been  represenUtlves  of  all-Negro 
denominations — African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church.  Christian  (Colored)  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion of  America,  and  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention, U.S.A.,  Inc.  Sixty-one  have  been 
represenUtlves  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church:  60,  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches;  56.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.;  55.  of  the  American  (Northern)  Bap- 
tist Convention;  39  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ;  and  130,  of  the  various  smaller  de- 
nominations. 

All  of  these  statistical  enumerations  Indi- 
cate that  the  leftwing  Methodists  have  been 
a  dominant  element  in  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  and  lU  predecessor,  the  Federal 
Council. 

M.  G.  LOWMAN. 
FCBKUART    1050. 

The  forces  of  appeasement,  peaceful  co- 
existence, and  surrender  scored  an  ImporUnt 
propaganda  victory  for  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist conspiracy  at  the  Fifth  World  Order 
Study  Conference  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  which  was  convened  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  November  18-31,  1958. 

The  Cleveland  conference  went  on  record 
by  a  unanimous  vote  In  favor  of  the  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Red  China  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  seating  of  that  government  in 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Communist  press  was  jubilant  over  the 
action  of  the  Cleveland  World  Order  Study 
Conference.  The  recognition  of  Red  China 
has  been  one  of  the  noajor  goals  of  the  Com- 
munlste'  strategy  for  many  years.  They  were, 
therefore,  grateful  for  the  boost  from  600 
Protestant  churchman  assembled  in  Cleve- 
land by  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Although  the  action  of  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference received  wide  publicity  In  the  news- 
papers, it  was  not  really  news.  It  would  have 
been  news  If  the  delegates  bad  resolved 
against  the  recognition  of  Red  China.  The 
action  was  in  full  accord  with  the  known 
views  of  the  leadership  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

The  Cleveland  conference  was  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and.  as  such,  it  faithfully  reflected 
the  position  of  the  parent  organization.  This 
was  not  a  case  of  the  prodigal  son's  wander- 
ing away  from  his  Ideological  home. 

In  fact,  the  top  leadership  of  the  National 
Council,  officers  and  staff  members,  partici- 
pated as  voting  delegates  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Conference. 
The  president  of  the  National  Council,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Edwin  T,  Dahlberg,  was  a  dele- 
gate and  failed  to  reglsUr  any  protest  against 
the  final  passage  of  the  recommendation  on 
ths  subject  of  Red  China.  The  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council,  the  Reverend 
Roy  G.  Ross,  and  the  asaoolaU  general  secre- 
tary of  ths  National  Council,  the  Rsvertnd 
R.  T.  Idwln  Bpsy.  wsrs  among  ths  Clsvsland 
conftrtnot  dsltgatss.     Bishop  O.  Bromlsy 


Oxnam.  vice  president  of  the  National  Con- 
di of  Churches  and  keynote  speaker  of  the 
conference,  was  on  hand.  Altogether,  88  offi- 
cers, staff  personnel,  and  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  National  Cotmcll  of 
Chvu-cbes  (1957-60)  took  part  as  delegates  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Cleveland  conference. 
With  such  a  sizable  bloc  of  delegates  in  the 
composition  of  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study 
Conference,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  which  meeU  In  Hartford, 
Conn..  February  35  and  36,  can  repudiate 
the  recommendations  of  the  Cleveland  con- 
ference without  indicting  and  repudiating 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Council  trf 
Churches  itself. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Council,  has  assured  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Cleveland  conference 
will  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  general 
board  at  the  Hartford  meeting.  Twenty-five 
of  the  general  board's  members  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Cleveland  conference. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  Is  preparing  to  launch  "a  nation- 
wide education  and  action  program  for  peace 
to  be  carried  across  the  49  SUtes  from  June 
1959  to  June  1960,  starting  with  training  in- 
stitutes In  summer  conferences,  then  in  SUte 
and  local  councils  of  churches  and  moving 
into  every  possible  local  church."  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Fifth  World  Order 
Study  Conference  will  be  used  as  the  basic 
text  in  this  projected  nationwide  education 
and  action  program  for  peace.  This  program 
for  peace,  including  aglUtion  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Red  China,  will  be  financed  out  of 
treasxiry  of  the  National  Coimcll  of  Churches. 

The  repercussions  resulting  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Cleveland  conference 
were  prompt  and  emphatic.  The  clergy- 
men's committee  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Million  Against  the  Admission  of  (Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations  polled  some 
45,000  ProtesUnt  clergymen  on  the  subject 
of  Red  China's  recognition.  The  poU  pro- 
duced the  expected  information  that  the 
World  Order  Study  Conference  did  not  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of  Prot- 
estant clergymen  in  the  United  States.  The 
ratio  was  about  10  to  1  against  the  Cleve- 
land conference.  It  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time  that  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  Is  out  of  touch  with  the 
American  people. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Herald,  Issued  a  sUtement  In 
which,  among  other  things,  he  said : 

"From  this  so-called  represenUtlve  body 
of  the  National  Council,  there  is  not  a  word 
heard  against  the  continued  pogroms  In  Red 
China;  against  the  Peiping  regime's  con- 
tinued enslavement  of  the  Chinese  peasanU; 
against  iU  continued  imprisonment  of  young 
American  servicemen;  against  Its  continued 
torture  of  our  own  Protestant  Chinese; 
against  Ita  continued  and  unrelenting  em- 
phasis upon  atheism,  the  first  tenet  of  com- 
munism." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  been 
accustomed  to  claim  that  It  speaks  for  38 
million  American  ProtestanU.  The  claim  Is 
demonstrably  a  fraud.  The  National  Coun- 
cil speaks  only  for  lU  self -perpetuating  bu- 
reaucracy of  leftwing  ProtesUnt  clergymen. 
Much  of  the  American  press  goes  along  with 
the  fraud  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  Is  authorized  to  Issue  pronounce- 
ments on  U.8.  foreign  policy  and  other  mat- 
ters In  the  name  of  the  88  million  American 
Protestants  who  belong  to  Its  88  oonstltu- 
snt  dsnomlnatlons. 

Despite  all  the  assertions  to  ths  oontrary. 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  Is  nothing 
but  tht  contlnuaUon  of  the  old  Psdsral 
Council  of  Churches,  with  a  sllghUy  altered 
nam*  and  a  few  additional  denominations. 
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Trom  Ita  InctpUon  •  Uttlt  mort  than  80 
y««ri  ago,  tht  Ptdtral  Ck>unoll  of  OhvirohM 
rtvtalvd  »  •ool«ll«tlo  orltnUUoa  In  Ita  poll- 
olM.  profrMM.  «nd  aympAthlM.    It  wm  or- 

BtnlMd  durlni  tht  p«riod  whtn  SootAllal 
toloffjr  WM  or«tplni  in  tht  rnnki  of  tht 
Prottatant  olwgy. 

Dxirtng  40  of  th«  pMt  SO  yun,  tht  kty  fig* 
urt  in  th«  Ffdtral  OounoU  of  OhurohM  and 
tht  National  OounoU  of  Ohurchta  waa  Barn- 
ual  MoCrta  Oavtrt  who  atrrtd  aa  gtntral 
tterttary  of  both  organlaatlona.  On  tht  oe> 
eaalon  of  hti  rttlrtmtnt  last  ytar.  Oavtrt 
wrott  In  tht  Boumtnloal  Rtvttw,  aa  followa; 
"Tht  outttandlng  contribution  of  tht  Ptd- 
tral  OounoU,  howtvtr,  waa  In  tht  fltid  of 
Ohrlatlan  aoolal  witntaa  and  aoelal  action." 
■tnot  tht  tarUtat  daya  of  tht  Ftdtral  Ooun- 
oU of  Ohurchta.  thtrt  hat  bttn  a  raah  of  to- 
olal  action  commltttta  In  tht  Prottatant 
churchtt.  Tht  ptrtonnti  of  tht  toolal  ac- 
tion brlgadt  conatltuttd  a  dominant  bloo  In 
tht  Plfth  World  Ordtr  Study  Oonftrtnct  at 
Oltvtland.  Thair  coil  trolling  Influtnct  at 
Oltvftand  accounta  for  tht  ?ltw«  whloh  art 
At  tht  baala  of  tht  rtaolutlon  on  ntd  China. 

MoTtrtng  ovar  tht  Oltvtland  conftrtnet  aa 
wtU  aa  all  tht  othtr  gatharlnga  aponaortd  by 
tht  National  OounoU  of  Churchtt  waa  tht 
aplrlt  of  Walttr  Rauaohtnbuach,  tht  fathtr 
of  tht  loclal  |o«ptl.  Wt  havt  tht  ttatlmony 
of  two  Important  wltnttatt  to  tht  abiding 
Influtnct  of  Walttr  nauachtnbiuch  In  tht 
thinking  of  Prottatant  oltrgymtn.  In  IMT 
tht  RtYtrtnd  A,  W.  Btavtn  wrott  tht  widow 
of  Walttr  Itautohtnbuaoh  that  htr  lata  hua* 
bMMI  waa  "tht  grtattat  alnglt  ptrtonal  tn- 
fltttaet  on  tht  lift  and  thought  of  tht  Amtr- 
loan  ehurch  In  tht  Uat  BO  ytara,**  Btavtn 
waa  onet  tht  prtaldtnt  of  tht  Ptdtral  Ooun- 
oU of  Ohurehta,  Tht  othtr  witntia  la  tht 
Ktvtrtnd  Ntnry  Pltnty  Van  Duatn,  prttldtnt 
of  Union  Thtologtcal  ttmlnary,  In  IMT  Van 
Duatn  wrott  that  Walttr  Itauaohtnbuaoh  waa 
**tht  grtatttt  alnflt  ptrtonal  In&utnct  on 
Iht  Ufa  and  thought  of  tht  Amtrloan  ehurch 
In  tht  laat  10  ytara."  Tht  rtadtr  will  obtarvt 
that  Van  Duatn'a  trtbuta  to  llautchtnbuaoh 
la  tdtnUoal  in  wording  with  that  of  Btavtn. 
Ont  may  wondtr  how  thla  happtntd.  Tht 
Important  thing  tbout  ttatat  titraordlnary 
trtbuttt  la  that  Walttr  lUuaehtnbxweh  waa  a 
•oolallat.  Harry  Kmtrton  pyitdlek.  writing 
tht  Uitroductlon  In  a  rtotntly  publlahtd  ool- 
Itctlon  of  Bauaohtnbuaohl  wHtlnga,  auttt 
•attflorloaUy  that  tht  latttr  '*waa  a  Boolallat.** 
Xt  la  algnlfloant  that  Walttr  Rauachtnbuteh 
partlelpattd  In  tht  founding  of  tht  Ftdtral 
OounoU  of  Churchtt.  In  PhUadtlphla,  Dtotm- 
ber  a-«.  1908. 

In  tht  ytar  prtotdlng  tht  launching  of  tht 
Ptdtral  OounoU  of  Churohta.  Harry  P.  Ward 
and  a  ftw  of  hit  Mtthodlat  aaaoolattt  who 
tiad  tmbraotd  BoolaUat  doctrlnat  orgaalatd 
tht  Mtthodlat  Ptdtratlon  for  Social  Action 
(originally  Social  Strvlce) .  The  Senate  Sub- 
eommltttt  on  Inttmal  Security  has  cited  tht 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action  aa  a 
Communist-front  organisation. 

Harry  P.  Ward  waa  acUve  In  tht  foimdlng 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Cbxirchea  and  waa 
clottly  aasocUted  with  Walter  Rausohen- 
bxiaeh.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  In  tht  United  SUtes.  Harry  P. 
Ward  has  not  had  an  equal  In  tht  dissemi- 
nation of  Communist  propaganda  among 
Protestant  clergymen. 

For  at  least  10  years.  Winifred  U  Chappell 
was  secretary  of  the  Methodist  PederaUon 
for  Social  Service.  Writing  in  the  Epworth 
Heraid  (Methodist  weekly)  of  March  3.  1934, 
Miss  Chappell  counseled  young  draftees  to 
commit  sabotage  and  treason  against  the 
United  States.  In  her  advice  to  these  young 
Americans,  she  wrote  the  following:  "Accept 
the  draft,  take  the  drill,  go  into  the  camps 
and  onto  the  battlefield,  or  into  the  muni- 
tions   factories    and    transportation    work 

but  sabotage  war  preparations  and  war.  Be 
agitators  for  sabotage.    Down  tools  when  the 


ordtr  la  to  makt  and  load  munltlona.  BpoU 
war  mattrlala  and  mnchlnary." 

Right  down  to  tht  prtttnt  tlmt  (Ptbruary 
10SW>,  tht  Mtthodlat  PtdtraUon  for  Social 
Action  oarrltt  tht  following  ataUmtnt  on 
tht  maathtad  of  Ita  monthly  publication. 
Social  Qutttlona  Bullttln:  "Tht  Ptdtra- 
tlon rtjtcta  tht  matliod  of  the  atrugglt  for 
profit  aa  tht  tconomlc  bast  for  toeltty  and 
■ttka  to  rtplact  It  with  toolal-tconomlo 
planning  to  dtvtiop  a  aocltty  without  class 
or  group  dliorlmlnatlona  and  prlvlltgta." 

One  Anal  lltm  of  tvldtnot  will  aufllot  to 
rtmovt  all  doubt  oonctrnlng  tht  Idtologlcal 
poaitlon  of  tht  Mtthodlat  Ptdtratlon  for 
Social  Action.  Tht  Rtvtrtnd  Bdgar  N.  Jack- 
ton  wrltt  an  article  which  was  published  In 
tht  Worktr  (Communlat  Party  wttkly)  of 
May  17.  1930.  Jackson  la  a  Msthodlat  clergy- 
man  who  was.  and  itlll  la.  an  nctlvt  mtmbrr 
Of  tht  Mtthodlat  Ptdtratlon  for  Bnclal  Ac- 
tion. In  hia  artlolt  publlshtd  In  tht  Com- 
munist Party's  paptr.  Jackson  stated  that 
tht  program  of  tht  Mtthodlat  Ptdtratlon  for 
Social  itrviot  had  bttn  aubmitttd  to  Ltnln 
Mid  that  ht  had  glvtn  It  his  approval. 

OtlVKJlNB  DB.MATla  ANB  TNI  MITNOOtaT 

rioaRATioN 

Among  tht  aoelal  aotionlata  who  wtrt 
prtttnt  at  tht  Plfth  World  Ordtr  Study  Oon- 
ftrtnct, itvtnU  havt  bttn  aAllattd  wltb  tht 
Mtthodlat  Ptdtratlon  for  Booial  Action: 

Bishop  O.  Bromlty  Oxnam,  formtr  prttl- 
dtnt of  tht  Ptdtral  Council  of  Churchtt,  waa 
at  ont  tlmt  tht  vlot  prttldtnt  of  tht  Mtth- 
odlat PtdtraUon, 

Oharltt  C.  Wtbbtr,  Waahlngton  oAclal  of 
tht  APL-CIO,  waa  ont  of  tht  ttcrttarltt  of 
tht  Methodlat  Ptdtratlon. 

Thtlma  tttvtnt,  tktcutlvt  ttcrttary.  Wom- 
an 1  Olvlalon  of  Ohrlatlan  Strvlct,  Mtth- 
odlat Church,  waa  rtcordlng  ttcrttary  of  tht 
Mtthodlat  PtdtraUon  for  a  numbtr  of  ytart. 

Dorothy  MoOonntU,  tdltor  of  tht  Mtthod- 
lat monthly  World  OuUouk.  waa  a  mtmbtr  of 
tht  MtthodUt  PtdtraUon. 

Hltl  D.  Bollln|tr.  dlrtctor  of  tht  DIvtalon 
of  Bduoauonal  insUtuUons,  Board  of  Bdu- 
eaUon.  MtthodUt  Church,  haa  bttn  aflUlattd 
with  tht  Mtthodlat  PtdtraUon. 

Harold  A.  Botlty,  MtthodUt  pastor  In 
Bvansttm  and  host  to  the  World  CounoU  of 
Churchtt  In  lOM.  has  bttn  aoUvt  in  tht 
MtthodUt  Ptdtratlon. 

Oharltt  P.  Boa,  txtcuUn  ttcrttary  for  tht 
Unlttd  NaUons  and  Inttrgovtrnmtntal  Af- 
fairs. Board  of  World  Ptact.  MtthodUt 
Church,  has  bttn  aflUlattd  with  tht  Mtth- 
odUt PtdtraUon  for  Social  AcUon. 

Jamtt  P.  Brawlty,  prtaldtnt  of  CTark  Col- 
Itgt.  hM  bttn  a  mtmbtr  of  tht  MtthodUt 
Federation. 

T.  T.  Brumbaugh.  execuUve  aecrttary  for 
Baat  Asia.  Division  of  World  Mlsalona,  Mtth- 
odUt Church,  was  affiliated  with  the  Mtthod- 
Ut Federation. 

Alva  I.  Cox.  eseeuUvt  ateretary.  Northeast 
Ohio  Conference  Board  of  education,  Meth- 
odist Chtirch.  has  been  a  member  of  tht 
Mtthodlat  PtdtraUon. 

Wilbur  D.  arose,  executive  secretary.  Min- 
nesota Council  of  Churches,  has  been  affiliat- 
ed with  the  MethodUt  FederaUon. 

Garland  B.  Hopkins,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Friends  of  the  Middle  Bast, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Federa- 
tion. 

Among  the  Cleveland  conference  delegates 
who  were  also  on  the  membership  rolls  of  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action,  we 
find  the  following: 

Jameson  Jones,  editor  of  the  monthly 
Methodist  magazine  MoUve.  NashvlUe.  Tenn. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  vice  president. 
Board  of  Kvangellsm.  Methodist  Church. 
NashvlUe.  Tenn.  (eplscc^al  residence.  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.). 

John  B.  Marvin,  editor  of  the  weekly  Meth- 
odist magazine  Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Marthall  B.  llttd.  prttldtnt.  Board  of  Ptn- 

alona,  Mtthodlat  Church,  Chicago  (tfliwopal 
rtsldtnet  (Dttrolt,  Mtoh.) 

Ralph  W.  Soekman,  Ntw  Tork  pastor, 
prtaldtnt,  Board  of  World  Ptaot,  MtthodUt 
Church. 

Carl  D.  Scute,  flpld  aecrttary,  Board  of 
World  Ptnet,  MtthodUt  Churoh,  Ntw  Tork, 
NT. 

Danltl  B.  Taylor,  tstoutlvt  ttcrttary,  Ad* 
mlnlatratlon  and  Promotion,  Board  of  World 
Petvce,  MtthodUt  Church. 

BUP1 


or  TNI  ooMMONiav  rasca 
ornwaivi 

Tht  Houst  Commit tet  on  Un-Amtrlcan  Ac- 
UvlUti  haa  publUhod  a  aptclal  rtport  tn- 
tlUtd  "Tht  Oominunlat  'Ptact'  Offtnalvt" 
aubUUtd  "A  Cantpnigu  To  Dlaarm  and  Dtftat 
the  United  SUUa."  Tht  txtant  to  whuh 
mtmbtra  of  tht  Prottatant  dtrgy  aupporttd 
thla  Bubvtralvt  movemtnt,  almtd  at  tht  vtry 
tilaUnot  of  tht  Unlttd  BUttt.  la  an  alarming 
phtnomtnon.  In  thttr  rtport,  tht  Congrttt- 
mtn  atattd;  "Tht  Ooounitttt  on  Un-Amar- 
Ican  Acuvltltt  haa  ohtirvii  with  dUmay  tht 
inordlnattly  largtt  proportion  of  cltrtoa 
among  tht  ptraoua  who  art  aiding  and  tup- 
porting  the  current  CnmmunUt  'ptaet'  tarn- 
palgn  In  thla  country  " 

Tht  Houst  committtt  llattd  tht  namta  of 
tht  organliauona  through  whloh  tht  Com* 
munlat  ptact  olTenalvt  waa  eonducttd  and 
tht  namta  of  tht  indlvlduaU  who  aupporttd 
thtm.  Tht  namta  of  518  ProttaUnt  dtrgy- 
mtn  and  42  JtwUh  rabbit  art  llattd.  Tht 
Xouat  committtt  rtoordtd  tht  fact  that 
Rtv,  Bdwin  T.  Dahlbtrg  waa  ont  of  a  torn* 
mltttt  of  nvt  which  InlUattd  tht  formation 
of  ont  of  tht  front  organlaatlona  In  tht  Com- 
munut  'ptMt '  campaign,  tht  Ownmlttoo  for 
Ptactful  Alitrnauvta  to  tht  AUantlt  Pact. 
ThU  la  tht  only  inatanot  In  OommunUt- 
front  hlatury  whtrt  tht  rolt  of  foundtr  wat 
playtd  bv  a  prttldtnt  of  tht  NaUonal  Council 
of  Churchtt. 

Othtr  dtltgatta  at  tht  Plfth  World  Ordtr 
Study  Conftrtnet  who.  aeeordlng  to  public 
rtcorda,  aupporttd  tht  fakt  ptatt  tMapalgn 
of  tht  OommunUts  art  as  foUowt: 

Dtamond  W.  BltUngtr,  ttfltor  of  OotptI 
Mttatngtr,  Churoh  of  tht  Brtthrtn:  Hltl  D 
BolUngtr,  Board  of  SducaUon.  MtthodUt 
Church;  Harold  A.  Boalty,  MtthodUt  paator; 
Oharltt  P.  Bota,  Board  of  World  Ptoet. 
MtthodUt  Church:  Thoburn  T.  Brumbaugh, 
Dtvltlon  of  World  Mlaatons,  MtthodlM 
Church:  Bishop  Matthew  w.  Clatr,  Jr..  Mtth- 
odUt Church;  Ray  Glbboaa,  Council  for 
Social  AcUon.  CongrtgaUonal  OhrUUan 
Churohta;  Prank  P.  Graham,  formtr  prtal- 
dtnt of  tht  University  of  North  CaroUna  and 
formtr  U.S.  Senator:  J.  Clinton  Hoggard. 
tdltor  of  Missionary  Star,  African  MtthodUt 
BpUoopal  Zlon  Church:  Prtd  Roaklnt.  ttcrt- 
tary, OongrtgaU(»al  ChrtoUan  Churchtt: 
Mordeeal  Johnson,  prttldtnt  of  Howard  Unl- 
▼trsity:  Jameson  Jontt,  tdltor  of  Motive. 
Mtthodlst  Church:  Harold  L.  Lungtr,  Disci- 
pltt  of  ChrUt;  John  A.  Mackay.  formtr  mod- 
erator of  Presbyterian  Church,  XJAA.:  John 
B.  Marvin,  editor  of  Michigan  OhrUUan  Ad- 
vocate, Methodist  Church:  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  president  of  Morehoxise  College,  Amer- 
ican BapUst  OonvenUon:  Dorothy  McConnell, 
editor  of  World  Outlook,  Methodist  Church: 
Robert  W.  Moon.  Methodist  Church:  A.  J. 
Muste,  secretary  of  Church  Peace  Mission. 
Presbyterian  Church.  USA.:  J.  O.  Nelson, 
executive  secretary,  Iowa  Council  of 
Churches;  Everett  Palmer.  MethodUt  Church: 
Herman  F.  Relsslg.  Council  for  ChrUUan 
Social  Action.  United  Church  of  ChrUt; 
Walter  W.  Slkes,  Disciples  of  ChrUt:  Carl  D. 
Soule.  Board  of  World  Peace.  MethodUt 
Church;  Wray  W.  SUckford.  MethodUt 
Church:  Stanley  I.  Stuber,  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Kansas  City;  Alfred  W. 
Swan,  CongregaUonal  ChrUtl&n  Churches; 
Hugo  W.  Thompson.  United  Church  of 
Christ;      Charles      C.      Webber.      Methodist 
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Church:  Howtll  O.  Wllklnt,  MtthodUt 
Church;  Bishop  H.  It.  Wright,  Jr^  Afrloaa 
MtthodUt  BpU«)opal  Church, 

OOMMUNWr  JVHKrt  TO  TtrooaLAViA 

A  ftw  ytara  ago,  whtn  Tito 'a  govtrnmtnt 
was  aUll  in  orbit  aa  a  aattUltt  of  tht  Krtmlln, 
a  group  of  ttvtn  Amtrloan  oltrgymtn  waa 
Invited  to  vUlt  Vugoalavla— all  txptnata  paid 
by  Tito.  At  Itaat  fivt  of  tht  ttvtn  oltrgymtn 
who  comprUtd  tht  dtltgaUon  wtrt  known 
mtmbtra  of  the  Communlat  Party  or  vettran 
collaboratrra  with  communism  In  tht  Unlttd 
SUUa,  Olaudt  Wllllama  and  William  How- 
ard MtUah  wtrt  mtmbtra  of  tht  OommunUt 
Party,  and  Bmtr:  Quy  Shipltr.  Bmory  Buckt, 
and  PhlUlpt  P^ktr  BUlott  wtrt  ftllow 
Iravtltra. 

Tht  ttvtn -man  dtltgatlon  brought  back 
a  rtport  which  waa  a  complttt  whlttwash  of 
tht  Tito  Communlat  rtglmt.  Tht  rtport  wai 
printtd  and  diatlbuttd  undtr  tht  aponaor- 
ahip  of  a  larit  ir(>up  of  Prottatant  oltrgymtn. 
Included  In  thU  group  of  aponaora  wtrt  tht 
foliuwing  dtltgatta  who  wtrt  prtttnt  at  tht 
Ptrth  World  Ordtr  Study  Oonftrtnct  In 
Oltvtland : 

Ralph  0.  Abtlt,  Bvangtlioal  and  Ittformtd 
Cl\urch, 

Harold  A.  Bottty,  MtthodUt  Church, 

Chnrlta  P.  Bota,  MtthodUt  'Church. 

Thoburn  T.  Brumbaufh,  MtthodUt 
Church. 

Otorgt  W.  Rurkntr.  tdltor  of  World  Call, 
»  mtmbtr  of  tht  atvtn*man  dtltgaUon,  DU- 
ciplM  nf  Chrlat. 

Roy  Burkhart,  Community  Church,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

Hvinsdon  Gary,  Jr.,  Prottttant  BpUoopal 
Church. 

BUhop  Matthtw  W.  Clair.  Jr„  MtthodUt 
Church. 

Alva  I.  Ooi.  MtUtodUt  Church. 
*  Mwtn  T.  Dahlb«>rg,  American  BapUat  Con- 
vtnUon, 

Oardlntr  M.  Day,  Prottttant  Bplteopol 
Chvirrh. 

Myrun  W,  Powtlt,  CongrtgaUonal  ChrUUan 
Churchtt. 

Wilbur  D.  Orott,  MtthodUt  Church. 

Vtrnon  H.  KoUonay,  Oongrtgatlonal  OhrU- 
Uan Churchtt. 

Prtd  Hoakina,  CongrtgaUonal  Ohrlatlan 
Churchea. 

Samutl  Guy  Inman,  Dlactpltt  of  ChrlaV 

Mubtr  P  Klttt4m«<.  Unlttd  Church  of  ChrUt. 

Loula  H.  Lammtrt,  Bvangtlioal  and  Re- 
formed Church. 

Paul  L.  Lthmaun.  Prtabyttrlan  Church. 
USA. 

Harold  L.  Lungtr,  DUclpltt  of  ChrUt. 

John  A.  Mackay.  Prttbyttrlan  Church. 
U.S.A. 

John  H.  Marlon.  Prttbyttrlan  Church. 
USA. 

Raphael  R.  MlUf  r.  Disciples  of  ChrUt 

Robert  W.  Moon    MethodUt  Church. 

Bishop  D.  Ward  Nichols,  African  MethodUt 
Episcopal  Church. 

Hubert  C.  Noble.  NaUonal  Council  of 
Churches. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  MethodUt 
Church. 

Frederick  B.  Relsslg.  Washington  (D.C.) 
Council  of  Churches. 

Herman  P.  Reissig.  CouncU  for  ChrUtlan 
Social  Action. 

Walter  W.  Slkes.  Irtsclplee  of  Christ. 

Ralph  W.  Sockmtn,  Board  of  World  Peace, 
Methodist  Church. 

Ralph  Stoody.  MethodUt  Chxirch. 

Stanley  L.  Stuber,  American  BaptUt  Con- 
vention. 

Daniel  E.  Taylor.  Methodist  Church. 

Hugo  W.  Thcmpaon.  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

NUCLXAX-VraAPONS   TESTS   AND   A.  J.   KITSTX 

For  centuries,  pacifists  of  many  kinds  have 
conducted  their  propaganda  campaigns 
around  the  horror  of  war.    To  the  actuaUties 


Of  war,  whloh  art  bad  enough,  paclflata  havt 
addtd  thtlr  own  particular  speculation : 
namtly,  that  tht  ntxt  war  vtrould  aptU  tht 
tnd  of  clvlllaaUon, 

In  tht  prtttnt  tra,  OommunUta  havt  found 
pacinat  activity  and  propaganda  vtry  much 
to  thtlr  liking.  As  long  u  auch  activity 
afTecu  only  tht  ptoplta  of  non-Communlat 
countrlea,  OommunUta  would  Ilka  to  att 
paciflam  btcomt  tht  dominant  mood 
throughout  tht  to-calltd  frtt  world.  Toward 
thla  tnd,  OommunUta  and  pro-CommunUta 
give  all  tht  tncourngemtnt  poaalble  to  tvtry 
paelfUt  organlaaUon  that  atntUntntal  oltrgy- 
mtn may  wlah  to  att  up  In  tht  Unlttd  SUttt, 

Among  tht  thouaanda  of  Prottatant 
oltrgymtn  who  havt  Jolntd  or  othtrwUt 
aupporttd  tht  long  lUt  of  Communut  ptftot 
fronu  during  tht  past  40  ytara,  ont  namt 
atanda  out  abovt  all  tht  othtn;  namtly,  A.  J, 
Muitt.  ThU  HoUand-born  Prttbyttrlan 
citrgyman  and  agitator,  now  in  hU  7Sth 
ytar,  la  tht  undtaputtd  dtan  of  Amtrloan 
Itftwlng  activity.  Mustt  was  a  dtltgatt  to 
tht  Plfth  World  Ordtr  study  Oonftrtnct  at 
Oltvtland.  Muattt  ortdtnUaU,  If  ht  haa 
any,  art  hU  llftlong  dtdlcatlon  to  undtr- 
mlnlng  tht  atourlty  of  hU  adopted  land. 

Two  ytara  ago,  A.  J,  Muatt  got  up  a  dtlt- 
gaUon for  tht  purpott  of  obttrving  tht  pro- 
etdurtt  of  tht  OommunUt  Party'a  lath  na- 
tional oonvtntlon,  Ptbruary  »-ia,  1B6T,  Tht 
prtta  waa  barrtd  from  tht  dtltbtratlona  of 
tht  Itadlng  OommunUU,  but  Mustt  and 
hU  ftllow  obttrvtrj  wtrt  cordially  wtlcomtd. 
In  thtlr  formal  rtport  to  tht  Amtrloan  pto- 
pit,  Muatt'a  dtltgatlon  found  "that  tht  atf 
tlona  of  the  convention  wtrt  dtmocratleally 
eonducttd."  Whtthtr  tht  OommunUt  eon- 
tplratort  oonapirtd  dtmocraUoally  or  un- 
dtmocratloally  u  about  at  Important  ai  tht 
color  of  thtlr  hair— «kQtpt  to  tht  mtntaUty 
of  an  A.  J.  Mustt. 

Tht  work  of  tht  Muatt  dtltgaUon  draw  tht 
following  comment  from  Mr,  J.  Bdgar  Koovtr; 

"Tht  OommunUU  boaatod  of  having  Im- 

eartlal  obatrvtrt  oovtr  tht  oonvtnUon. 
lowtvtr,  moat  of  thttt  to>ealltd  Impartial 
obatrvtra  wtrt  handploktd  btfort  tht  oon- 
vtntlon atarted  and  wtrt  rtporttdly  htadtd 
by  A.  J,  Muitt,  who  haa  long  fronttd  for 
OommunUU.  M>iaU'a  rtport  on  tht  oon- 
vtntlon was  blattd,  aa  could  bt  txptcttd." 

A,  J.  Muatt  haa  dttorlbtd  hU  rtctnt  ac- 
tivity in  tht  following  wordt:  "Ttiua  In  thU 
Bummtr  of  10S7,  I  am  oocupltd  with  prob- 
Itma  rtlatlng  to  tht  attltudt  of  tht  churohta 
toward  nucltar  war  •••.♦• 

Muatt  has  bttn  highly  tucottaful  In  rt- 
crulUng  ouuundlng  ProtttUnt  oltrgymtn 
for  aglUUon  on  tnt  tubjtct  of  nucltar 
weapona.  Tht  following  deltgatea  to  tht 
Plfth  World  Ordtr  Study  Oonftrtnct  havt 
bttn  Involved  in  thla  type  of  agitation :  John 
0.  Btnnttt,  Harold  A.  Boalty.  Roy  Burkhart. 
Bdwln  T.  Dahlbtrg.  Ralph  D.  Hyalop.  Homtr 

A.  Jack,  Loula  H.  Lammert,  Paul  L.  Lehmann, 
John  A.  Mackay,  Robert  W.  Moon,  G.  Bromlty 
Oxnam,  W.  Harold  Row,  Culbert  Rutenl>er. 
Walter  W.  Slkea,  B.  Julian  Smith,  Ralph  W. 
Soclcman,  Carl  D.  Soult,  Alfred  W.  Swan,  and 
Daniel  E.  Taylor.  To  thU  list  must  be  added 
the  names  of  the  Quaker  layman,  Clarence 

B.  Pickett. 

rxLLOwsHip  or  ksconciuation 

The  largest  leftwing  pacifUt  group  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
clUaUon.  For  years.  A.  J.  Muste  was  the 
executive  secretary  of  this  organization. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  claims  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  many  leftwing  or- 
ganizations which  have  worked  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
in  the  United  States.  In  its  official  history, 
the  fellowship  has  the  following  to  say  about 
itself:  "Out  of  its  activities  and  the  concerns 
of  Its  members  and  committees  have  grown 
such  diverse  organizations  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Religion  and 


Labor  FoundaUon.  tht  Worktn  Dtftntt 
Ltagut,  tht  Committtt  on  MUltarlsm  In  Bdu- 
oaUon,  tht  Oongrtts  on  Racial  Bquallty,  tht 
National  OounoU  Against  Contcrlptlon,  tht 
Society  for  Hoclal  RttponalbUlty  in  Soltnct. 
tht  Church  Itact  Mission,  and  moat  rtctnUy. 
tht  Amtrloan  Committtt  on  Africa." 

Tht  Ptllowshlp  of  RtconoUlatlon  U  offi- 
ctally  on  rtoord  as  urging  lU  mtmbtrt  to 
Join  "polltlcivl  movtmtnu  whloh  aim  at  tht 
rcplaoemtnt  of  prlvau  oapiuilam  by  a  aya- 
ttm  of  coiitcttvt  owntrahlp."  ThU  broad 
category  la  tnough  to  Include  the  Commu- 
nlat movement  aa  well  aa  tht  SoclalUt. 

Tht  ourrtiit  and  offlolal  apparatus  of  tht 
ftllowahlp  wikt  wall  rtprtttnttd  In  tht  com- 
potltion  of  tht  Cltvtland  oonftrtnct  of  tht 
NaUonal  Council  of  Churchtt,  Prom  tht 
tarly  ytara  of  the  Federal  OounoU  of 
Churohta,  ittt  ptrtonnti  wai  txUntlvtly  In- 
ttrlooktd  with  thtt  of  tht  PtUowahlp  of 
Ittconolllatlon. 

Tht  following  dtltgattt  who  wtrt  prtttnt 
at  tht  Oltvtland  oonftrtnct  art  currtnUt 
luttd  at  offlolally  oonntottd  with  tht  PtU 
lowahlp  of  HteonoUlaUon  In  tht  latttr*!  pub- 
Uoatlona: 

Hltl  D.  BolUngtr,  accrtdlttd  rtprtttnutlvt 
of  tht  Ftllowahlp  of  MtthodUt  Paolflau  to 
tht  POR, 

Harold  A,  Aotlojr.  mtmbtr  of  tho  POR  id* 
vUory  oounell. 

Charlta  P.  Bott.  mtmbtr  of  tht  FOB  ad* 
vUory  council. 

Idwin  T.  Divhlbtrg,  mtmbtr  of  tht  FOB  ad- 
vltorycuuncU 

Barton  Nunttr.  atortdlttd  rtprtttntaUvo 
of  tht  Dltelpltt  Ptaet  PtUowthlp  to  tht  FOB. 

Jamtton  Jontt.  tdltorlal  eontrlbutor  oC 
Ftllowahlp,  oAotal  magMlnt  of  tht  FOB. 

A.  J.  Mutu,  ttcrttary  tmtrltua  of  tht  POM. 

Olartnot  1,  Flokttt,  mtmbtr  of  tht  FOA 
advUory  eouncU,  wlnntr  of  tht  Nobtl  Ptaet 
Prlat. 

Culbtrt  O,  Itutonbir,  mtmbor  of  tht  FOA 
naUonal  couneU. 

John  M.  Bwomlty,  Jr.,  eotterttary  of  tht 
FOR. 

Ktrman  Will,  Jr..  member  of  tht  FOB  na* 
Uonal  oounoU. 

OMtrnoM  NAOi  MtanoN  AWB  tm  etivsuNs 
ooNrmitoi 

Tht  Church  Ptaot  MUtlon,  eurrtnUy  htad- 
td by  A,  J.  Muiu.  waa  rtprtMhttd  at  tht 
Cltvtland  oonftrtnct  In  tht  foUowtng  dtlt« 
gattt; 

John  0.  Btnnttt.  dtan  of  Union  nitologl- 
eal  Seminary. 

Harold  A.  Boaley,  MethodUt  Church, 

Bdwln  T.  Dahlbtrg,  prtaldtnt  of  tht  Na- 
Uonal Council  of  Churchtt. 

Milton  H.  Hadlty.  Plvt  Ttart  Mtttlng  ot 
nrltnds. 

Ralph  D,  Rytlop,  Union  Thtologlotl  8tmU 
nary. 

Loula  H.  Lammtrt,  Bvangellcal  and  Re« 
formed  Church. 

Paul  L.  Lehmann,  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

John  A.  Mackay,  former  moderator,  Prea- 
byterlan  Churdi,  USA. 

Robert  W.  Moon,  Methodist  Church. 

A.  J.  Muste.  secretary  emeritus.  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett,  former  head,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

W.  Harold  Row,  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Culbert  O.  Rutenber,  American  Baptist 
OonvenUon. 

J.  Harold  Sherk,  NaUonal  Service  Board  for 
Religious  Objectors. 

Walter  W.  Slkes,  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Bishop  B.  Julian  Smith,  ChrUtlan  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Ralph  W.  Soekman,  Methodist  Church. 

John  M.  Swomley,  Jr.,  Methodist  Church. 

Herman  WIU.  Jr.,  Methodist  Church. 

The  Church  Peace  Mission  has  been  spe- 
cially involved  with  the  question  of  nuclear- 
weapons  tests. 
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JfKlOm  THSOIXMICAI.  SKMIirABT  ANO  CLZVKLAND 

The  Alumni  Bulletin  of  Union  Theological 
fiemlnuT  boeated  recenUy  of  "Union  Semi- 
nary's prominence  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment." The  Alumni  Bulletin  referred  apo- 
clllcally  to  the  International  Missionary 
CovmcU  and  to  the  Amsterdam  (1948)  and 
Eranston  (1954)  Aasemblles  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  The  same  prominence 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
conferences  which  are  convened  under  Its 
auspices. 

What  union  does  not  boast  Is  the  fact 
that  the  seminary  has  attained  overwhelm- 
ing prominence  In  the  Communist-front  ap- 
I>axatU8  and  its  activities.  More  than  600 
faculty  and  alumni  members  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  have  been  publicly  identi- 
fied as  supporters  of  Communist  fronts. 

At  both  the  Amsterdam  and  Evanston 
assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Prof.  John  C.  Bennett,  dean  of  faculty  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  the  key 
figure  in  the  debate  on  resolutions.  Dean 
Bennett  was  chairman  of  the  33-man  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  resolutions  adopted 
unanimously  at  the  Fifth  World  Order 
Study  Conference  at  Cleveland. 

In  the  major  speech  at  the  International 
Congregational  Council,  on  July  4.  1958, 
Dean  Bennett  called  upon  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  West  "to  stop  the  continu- 
ous expressions  of  national  and  religious 
hostility  to  Communists  and  Communist 
nations."  Dean  Bennett's  words  of  July  4, 
19S8,  presaged  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  Red  China  by  the  Cleveland  confer- 
ence a  few  months  later. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  was  repre- 
•ented  at  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Con- 
ference by  the  following  delegates  who  were 
affiliated  with  the  seminary  as  members  of 
the  faculty  or  former  students; 

R.  Pierce  Beaver,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed. 

John  C.  Bennett,  Congregational  Christian. 
Thoburn  T.  Brumbaugh,  Methodist. 
Richard  O.  Comfort,  Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 
Rufus  Cornelsen,  United  Lutheran. 
Gardiner  M.  Day,  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Robert  H.  E.  Espy.  American  Baptist. 
George  W.  Forell,  United  Lutheran. 
Myron  W.  Powell,   Congregational  Chris- 
tian. 

Theodore  E.  Frank,  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Ray  Gibbons,  Congregational  Christian. 
Cameron  P.  Hall,  Presbyterian.  U.S.A. 
J.    Clinton    Uoggard,    African    Methodist 
Episcopal  Zlon. 

E.  M.  Howse.  United  Chvu-ch  of  Canada. 
Ralph  D.  Hyslop.  Congregational  Christian. 
Samuel  Guy  luman.  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Jacob  Stuart  Innerst.  Five  Years  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

Clarence    E.    Josephson,    Evangelical    and 
Reformed. 
John  B.  Ketcham,  American  Baptist. 
Huber   F.   Klemme,    Evangelical   and   Re- 
•  formed. 

Paul  L.  Lehmann,  Presbyterian,  U.S-A. 
Harold  C.  Letts.  United  Lutheran. 
Wallace  C.  Merwln,  Presbyterian,  U.S-A. 
A.  J.  Muste,  Presbyterian,  UJS-A. 
James  Ralph  Mutchmor.  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

Hubert  C.  Noble,  Presbyterian,  VSJi. 
Benjamin  R.  Ollphlnt,  Methodist. 
Walter    A.     Rlddell.    United     Church    of 
Canada. 

David      H.      Sandstrom,      Congregational 
Christian. 
Walter  W.  Slkes,  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Methodist. 
Alfred  W.  Swan.  Congregational  Christian. 
Theodore   I*.   Tucker.    United   Church^  of 
Canada. 
Galther  P.  Warfleld.  Methodist 
Charles  C.  Webber,  Methodist. 
M.  Moran  Weston,  Protestant  EpiscopaL 


Edward      L.     Whittemore.      Presbyterian, 

U.8.A. 
Prank  T.  Wilson,  Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

COMMUNIST   CAMPAIGN    FOK   THX   lOSKNBXKOS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  nationwide 
campaigns  ever  conducted  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  United  States  was  organised 
around  the  case  of  the  Rosenbergs  (Julius 
and  Et/hel)  and  Morton  Sobell.  Scores  of 
Communist  fronts  were  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  clemency  for  these  atomic 
spies. 

Cleveland  conference  delegates  who  peti- 
tioned nhe  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  Rosen- 
bergs or  Morton  Sobell  were  as  follows: 
Ralph  C.  Abele.  Charles  F.  Boss.  Matthew  W. 
Clair,  Jr.,  Edwin  T.  Oahlberg,  Homer  A.  Jack, 
J.  Stuart  Innerst,  Julian  J.  Kelser,  Paul  L. 
Lehmann,  Robert  W.  Moon,  A.  J.  Muste,  Alan 
Peabody,  Oscar  Seltz.  B.  Julian  Smith,  and 
Edward  L.   Whittemore. 

vrrxsANs  or  thi  communist  limb 

Among  the  600  delegates  who  made  up  the 
Fifth  World  Order  Study  Conference  were 
some  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
supporting  the  Communist  line,  the  real  vet- 
erans of  the  Communist-front  apparatus. 
One-third  of  the  Cleveland  conference  was 
composed  of  clergymen  and  two-thirds  of 
laymen,  according  to  a  press  release  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  A  tabulation  showing  the  num- 
ber of  each  Individual's  affiliations  with  or- 
ganizations or  enterprises  which  promoted 
the  Ck)mmunlst  line  will  Indicate  something 
of  the  KXtent  of  such  afflllatlonB.  The  num- 
ber of  affiliations  for  each  Individual  Is  given 
in  parentheses  at  the  left  of  his  name: 

(48)    John  A.  Mackay,  Presbyterian.  U.S.A. 

(45)   Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Methodist. 

(44)   Charles  C.  Webl)er,  Methodist. 

(33)   Benjamin  E.  Mays,  American  Baptist. 

(33)    A.  J.  Muste,  Presbyterian,  USA. 

(32)  Herman  F.  Relsslg.  Congregational 
Christian. 

(31)  BUhop  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

(22)  aarence  E.  Pickett,  Society  of 
n-iends. 

(21)  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  American  Bap- 
tist. 

(20)  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Mtthodlst, 

(16)  Mordecal  Johnson.  Baptist. 

(18)   Charles  F.  Boss,  Methodist. 

(14)  John  C.  Bennett,  Congregational 
Christian. 

(14)  Stanley  I.  Stuber,  American  BapUst. 

(14)  Alfred  W.  Swan,  Congregational 
Christian. 

( 12)   Paul  L.  Lehmann.  Prefibyterlan,  U.S.A. 

(12)    Hiel  D.  Bollinger,  Methodist. 

(11)  Harold  A.  Boeley.  Methodist. 

(11)  Robert  W.  Moon.  Methodist. 

(10)  Gardiner  M.  Day,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  those  with  10 
or  more  afflliations  have  been  listed  In  the 
foregoing  tabulation. 

One-hiilf  of  all  the  clergymen  at  the  Cleve- 
land cotLference  have  been  affiliated  with 
one  or  more  units  of  the  apparattis  whlcn 
promotes  the  Communist  line.  Furthermore, 
a  mere  glance  at  the  names  of  those  with 
10  or  more  affiliations  will  Indicate  that  they 
made  up  practically  all  of  the  ouUtandlng 
leaders  of  the  Cleveland  conference.  They 
are  the  articulate  and  most  experienced 
clergymen  in  the  business  of  guiding  the  de- 
lll>erations  of  any  body  in  whose  work  they 
participate.  To  take  only  the  top  10  names 
in  the  foregoing  tabulation— Mackay.  Oxnam, 
Webber,  Mays,  Muste.  Relsslg.  Wright.' 
Pickett,  Dahlberg,  and  Sockman — it  will  be 
evident  that  they  could  easily  dominate  any 
gathering  made  up  largely  of  inartlculat« 
and  Inexperienced  laymen. 

That  is  how  and  by  whom  a  body  of  600 
delegates  was  swayed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  such  as  the  one  concerning  the 


recognition  of  Red  China — a  resolution  which 
is  nationally  unpopular  both  In  and  out  of 
the  churches. 

OOHCLUSION 
From  the  foregoing  data,  tt  la  clearly  ef:- 

tabllshed  that  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  like  Its  predecessor  the 
Federal  Council,  leans  far  to  the  left  and 
In  a  large  measure  aids  and  abets  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  It  makes  little  or  no 
difference  whether  this  assistance  Is  given 
wittingly  or  otherwise.  In  either  case,  the 
objective  results  are  the  same.  The  security 
of  the  United  States — our  very  existence  as 
a  free  people — is  at  stake.  It  ought  to  be 
clear  that  the  entrenched  bureaucracy  of 
the  icftwlng  radicals  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  is  contributing  to  the  under- 
mining of  our  Nation's  foundations. 

Any  Individuals  or  denominations  which 
support  the  National  Council  of  Chiirchea 
must  now  do  so  with  their  eyes  open.  The 
pro-Communist  bias  of  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Council  was  made  abundantly  evi- 
dent at  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Con- 
ference at  Cleveland  in  November  195S. 


BUY  AMERICAN  ACT 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dint]  Is  recognized  for 
90  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  make 
an  appeal  for  special  consideration  for 
House  bill  No.  5679.  better  described  as 
amendments  to  the  Buy  American  Act. 

This  is  not  new  legislation  but  is  In 
reality  a  new  approach  to  what  has  be- 
come an  aggrevating.  and  in  a  sense,  a 
devttstating  state  of  affairs  in  govern- 
mental purchasing. 

For  many  years  under  Democratic 
Presidents,  American  enterprise  and 
labor  were  given  a  25-percent  differen- 
tial allowance  In  normal,  and  practi- 
cally an  unlimited  differential  in  dis- 
tressed situations,  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  agencies  made 
purchases  from  public  bids  open  to  for- 
eign competition. 

However,  since  1954,  under  President 
Eisenhower,  this  differential  has  been 
reduced  to  6  percent  normal,  and  12  per- 
cent in  distressed  situations. 

Prom  that  time  on,  American  bidders 
have  been  slowly  but  surely  pushed  from 
the  Government  market  place.  Just  as 
surely  as  American  producers  have  been 
and  are  lacing  pa'^hed  away  from  the  pub- 
lic market  places  in  autos,  glass,  fuel, 
rubber,  shoes,  and  hundreds  of  other 
everyday  requirements. 

Hoping  to  alleviate  this  situation,  I 
introduced  on  March  13,  HH.  5679. 

BUT   AMERICAN  LECISI^TION 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  proceed,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  will  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  H.R.  5679  so 
that  It  may  be  available  for  handy  ref- 
erence: 

HJt.    6070 
A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Act  of  March 

3.  1033.  with  respect  to  the  acqutoltlon  by 

the  United  SUtes  of  arUcles,   materials. 

and  supplies  for  public  use 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  of  title  ni  of  the  Act  enutled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  SO.  1934.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  3,  1933,  as  amended 
(41  UJ3.C.  lOa).  l£  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  unless  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment or  Independent  establishment  con- 
c3rned  shall  determine  the  cost  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, only  such  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  mined 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ac- 
quired for  public  use;  and  only  such  man- 
ufactured articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
shall  be  acquired  for  public  use  as  have  been 
manufactured  In  the  United  States,  either 
substantially  all  from  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  mined  or  produced  or  manufactured, 
as  the  cose  may  be,  in  the  United  States,  or, 
If  such  unmanufactured  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies  from  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured are  not  mlniKl,  produced,  or  nuinufac- 
tured  in  the  Unltc-d  States  in  sufficient  and 
reasonably  available  commercial  quantities 
and  of  a  satisfactory  quality,  then  only  such 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies  as  are  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  In  reasonably 
available  commercial  quantities  and  of  a  sat- 
isfactory quality  from  such  unmanufactured 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been 
mined  or  produced  outside  the  United  States, 
shall  be  acquired  for  public  use.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  for  use  outside  the 
United  States,  except  as  provided  hereafter, 
or  If  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the 
class  or  kind  to  be  used  are  not  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  United  States  In  sufflcient  and  rea- 
sonably available  ({uantltles  of  a  satisfactory 
quality. 

"If  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  are 
acquired  for  use  cutslde  the  United  States, 
this  section  shall  nevertheless  apply  If  the 
logistics  of  spare  parts  and  vital  maintenance 
service  required  by  military  installations  out- 
side the  United  S<.ate8  would  endanger  the 
national  security  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency because  of  dependence  upon  sources 
outside  the  United  States. 

"No  bid  or  proposal  price  offered  by  or  In 
behalf  of  a  producer,  miner,  or  manufac- 
turer In  the  United  States,  exclusive  or  In- 
clusive of  import  duty,  shall  be  deemed  un- 
reasonable solely  en  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
In  excess  of  any  bid  or  proposal  received  from 
foreign  producers,  miners,  or  manufacturers 
or  their  agents.  No  bid  or  proposal  price 
shaU  be  deemed  imreasonable  tmleas  It  Is 
in  excess  of  the  prevailing  prices  at  which 
the  same  or  similar  article,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies mined,  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  sold  at  the  time  the  bid  or 
proposal  is  submitted  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  in  the  market  tu-ea  where  the  arti- 
cles, materials,  or  supplies  for  public  xise  are 
to  be  delivered. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  prevailing  prices, 
for  whatever  reason,  in  determining  whether 
the  domestic  bid  price  Is  unreasonable  in 
those  Instances  where  foreign  bids  are  re- 
ceived, the  domestic  bid  price  shall  \ye  com- 
pared with  the  lowest  foreign  bid  price. 

"Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act  this  com- 
parison shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dif- 
ferential between  tne  average  wages  prevail- 
ing in  the  foreign  Industry  producing  the 
article  or  material  or  supplies  Involved  and 
the  corresponding  or  similar  domestic  wages. 
Por  the  purposes  of  such  wage  comparison 
the  current  or  moat  recent  official  wage  rate 
as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tisUcs  of  the  Unlt^Kl  SUtes  Department  of 
Labor,  shall  be  used.  No  domestic  bid  shall 
be  deemed  unreastmable  unless  it  exceeds 
the  lowest  foreign  bid,  exclusive  of  duty, 
by  a  nuu-gln  greater  than  the  differential 
found  pursuant  to  this  section  to  exist  be- 
tween such  prevailing  domestic  and  foreign 
prevailing  wages. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  shall  be  deemed  to  be 


manufactured  or  produced  substantially  all 
from  domestic  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
in  the  United  States  if  the  cost  or  value  of 
foreign  comf>anents  or  foreign  processing 
present  In  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
does  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  bid  or  pro- 
posal price  of  the  article  Incorporating  such 
foreign  components  or  processing:  Provided, 
That  no  article,  materials,  or  supplies  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  'substantially  air  of  do- 
mestic origin  If  any  major  component  is  of 
foreign  origin  regardless  of  the  ratio  of  the 
cost  or  value  of  such  major  component  to 
the  price  of  the  whole  unit  to  which  the  bid 
or  proposal  applies." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  this 
bill  to  amend  the  Buy  American  Act 
and  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  lay 
before  this  House  the  reasons  why  I  seek 
these  amendments. 

The  original  Buy  American  Act  was 
passed  March  3,  1933  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  relic  of  de- 
pression days.  It  is  then  concluded 
that  since  we  are  no  longer  in  a  depres- 
sion there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  a  depression  are 
not  the  wily  considerations  that  underlie 
the  need  for  such  an  act.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  will  say  that  as  the  act  is  ad- 
ministered today  it  might  as  well  be 
erased  from  the  statute  books. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  requires  that  only  unmanu- 
factured articles  and  materials,  and 
articles  and  materials  manufactured 
therefrom  in  the  United  States,  are  to 
be  procured  for  public  use:  unless,  among 
other  things,  the  cost  is  detemilned  to 
be  unreasonable.  The  law  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  "articles,  materials  or 
supplies  for  use  outside  the  United 
SUtes." 

It  also  does  not  apply,  first,  when  a 
determination  is  made  that  such  pro- 
curement would  be  inconsistent  with 
public  policy;  or,  second,  that  the  arti- 
cles, etc..  are  not  produced  in  sufBcient 
and  reasonably  available  commercial 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  or, 
third,  are  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

When  we  look  at  these  conditions  and 
exceptions  we  see  immediately  that  the 
law  was  loosely  drawn  and  that  it  left 
a  very  wide  range  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion. The  result  has  been  that  regu- 
lations setting  certain  limits  were  neces- 
sary. 

One  of  the  words  that  has  given  the 
most  trouble  is  the  term  "unreasonable." 
If  the  cost  of  the  American  product  is 
determined  to  be  unreasonable,  a  for- 
eign bid.  If  there  is  one,  is  to  be  accepted. 

Now,  what  does  "unreasonable"  mean? 

The  first  regulations  defined  it  as  a 
price  25  percent  or  more  above  the  for- 
eign bid.  This  was.  of  course,  an  arbi- 
trary line,  but  did  take  Into  accoimt  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  differential  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  cost  does 
exist. 

In  1954  this  differential  was  cut  to  6 
percent  In  Executive  Order  10582—12 
percent  In  labor-distress  areas.  This 
swing  from  25  percent  to  6  percent  dem- 
onstrates the  vast  leeway  existing  in  the 
law. 

It  Is  obvious  that  any  such  arbitrary 
flgrures  must  suffer  from  the  defects  of 
such  arbitrariness.    A  6-percent  differ- 


ential will  have  a  wholly  different  effect 
as  applied,  let  us  say,  to  Japan  fr«n 
Its  effect  if  applied  to  a  European  coun- 
try; although  it  must  be  said  that  in 
a  great  many  instances  foreign  manu- 
facturers would  fmd  the  6-percent  rule 
no  obstacle  at  all.  They  can  resuiily 
underbid  domestic  manufacturers  30  or 
40  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  look  at  the  wording  of 
the  Buy  American  Act  fails  to  show  any 
reference  to  foreign  costs  or  foreign 
bids  as  desirable  yardsticks  by  which  to 
measure  the  unreasonableness  of  any 
American  bid. 

The  "unreasonable"  cost  as  applied 
to  dwnestic  bids  does  have  reference  to 
the  bid  price;  but  what  are  the  ele- 
ments of  imreasonableness?  Evidently 
they  relate  to  excessive  prices  leading 
to  inordinate  profits. 

I  think  anyone  will  agree  that  sup- 
pliers Of  our  Government  should  not  re- 
sort to  extortion,  collusion,  or  similar 
practices  as  a  means  of  fattening  on 
the  public  purse.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  demand  that  such  practice  stop. 
That  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  say- 
ing that  when  a  domestic  bid  is  6  per- 
cent higher  than  a  foreign  bid.  the 
domestic  bidder  is  automatically  con- 
victed of  unreasonableness  in  his  price. 
This  does  not  follow  at  all.  There  is  no 
necessary  relationship  between  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  foreign  bid  that  will  convict 
the  American  bid  as  unreasonable  or 
extortionate  on  the  sole  groimd  that 
It  is  higher  by  some  arbitrary  percent- 
age points  than  the  foreign  bid. 

The  costs  of  domestic  materials,  do- 
mestic labor,  power  and  transportation 
vary  widely  from  similar  costs  in  other 
countries.  They  vary  more  in  compar- 
ison with  some  countries  than  others  for 
the  simple  reason  that  some  are  lower 
cost  countries  than  others.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  normal  or  usual  for- 
eign cost.  It  all  depends  on  the  country 
from  which  the  bid  comes. 

A  yardstick  that  varies  as  widely  as 
foreign  costs  cannot  in  good  sense  be 
called  a  ysu-dstick.  If  we  had  a  yard- 
stick for  meastiring  distances  in  this 
country  that  one  day  was  36  inches  In 
length,  but  only  15  or  20  inches  on  an- 
other day,  or  60  or  90  Inches  at  yet  an- 
other time,  we  certainly  would  not  feel 
that  we  had  a  reliable  yardstick.  And 
yet  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  yard- 
stick that  we  use  when  we  use  foreign 
bids  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  un- 
reasonableness of  a  domestic  bid. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  To  repeat,  the 
law  itself  said  nothing  about  comparing 
domestic  with  foreign  bids. 

Assume  that  a  wage  dispute  broke  out 
between  a  union  and  the  employer  of  its 
members.  Would  the  employer  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  union's  demands 
are  unreasonable  on  the  sole  grounds 
that  the  existing  wage  levels  are  much 
higher,  not  only  6  percent  higher,  than 
those  prevailing  In  Europe  or  Japan? 
Immediately  it  would  be  said  in  rebuttal 
that  the  cost  of  living  here  Is  much 
higher  than  in  the  otho-  coimtries.  The 
fact  is  that  In  the  past  generation  no 
wages  could  have  been  raised  In  this 
country  if  the  foreign  yardstick  had 
been  used. 
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The  further  fact  Is  that  wages  did  go 
up;  and  the  yet  further  fact  is  that  the 
gap  between  our  wages  and  foreign  wages 
was  not  narrowed  if  indeed  it  was  not 
widened. 

American  products  are  made  In  the 
most  part  by  American  labor.  Foreign 
products  are  made  by  foreign  labor. 
Labor  costs,  direct  and  indirect,  carried 
all  the  way  back  to  the  mines,  the  fields, 
and  forests,  constitute  by  far  the  major 
part  of  production  costs.  For  this  rea- 
son foreign  producers  would  be  expected 
to  come  out  with  much  lower  costs  than 
domestic  producers.  This  is  in  fact  the 
case  where  American  productivity  is  not 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  foreign 
producers. 

The  time  Is  fast  disappearing  when 
oiu*  industries  outproduced  those  of  other 
countries  severalfold.  Billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  modem  machinery  and  equip- 
ment has  been  installed  in  oversea  fac- 
tories in  the  past  10  years.  Our  lead  in 
productivity  in  one  in'^ustry  after  an- 
other Is  shrinking.  As  this  shrinkage 
proceeds  greater  competitive  effect  is 
given  to  the  lower  wages  prevailing 
abroad. 

If  we  pay  $2.50  per  hour  and  our  work- 
er turns  out  5  units  per  hour,  the  direct 
labor  cost  is  50  cents  per  imit.  If  a 
foreign  worker  is  paid  only  50  cents  an 
hour  but  he  produces  only  1  unit  per 
hour  the  direct  labor  cost  per  unit  is  the 
same  as  ours,  or  50  cents.  Now  let  the 
foreign  producer  install  modern  machin- 
ery. The  productivity  of  his  worker 
may  not  reach  5  units  per  hour,  to  equal 
our  productivity,  but  it  may  go  to  2'/2 
or  3  units  per  hour.  If  he  turns  out  2'/2 
imits  the  direct  labor  cost  will  be  only 
12Yi  cents  per  unit  rather  than  50  cents, 
which  is  our  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  clear  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  a 
foreign  yardstick  to  test  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  bids  submitted  by  domestic 
bidders  to  the  Government  on  a  supply 
contract  proposal  cannot  be  justified. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  takes 
account  of  this  absurdity  and  would 
eliminate  the  foreign  yardstick  in  all 
cases  where  a  domestic  yardstick  exists. 
This  is  to  say,  the  domestic  bid  would 
be  Judged  as  to  its  reasonableness  by 
comparing  the  bid  price  with  the  going 
prices  on  the  same  product  in  this  coun- 
try and  not  with  some  prices  arrived  at 
thousands  of  miles  away  imder  circum- 
stances very  different  from  those  in  this 
country. 

Here,  productlwi  is  subject  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  to  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  and  other  cost-raising  legis- 
lation, such  as  farm  price  support  laws, 
whereas  in  other  countries  they  are  free 
of  these  domestic  biu-dens. 

This  fact  merely  reinforces  the  ab- 
surdity of  measuring  bid  prices  here  by 
bid  prices  proffered  from  Europe,  Japan 
or  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  case  against 
use  of  a  foreign  yardstick  in  assessing 
the  unreasonable  character  of  a  domestic 
bid  is  solid  and  incontrovertible.  An 
American  bidder  should  be  judged  on 
his  price  by  his  peers,  by  those  who 
operate  in  the  same  economic  environ- 
ment and  bear  the  same  burden.    This  is 


only  fair;  and  It  is  distinctly  unfair  to 
load  a  vsu-iety  of  cost  handicaps  on  our 
producers  and  then  say  they  should  be 
deprived  of  work  because  they  cannot 
keep  up  prlcewise  with  their  foreign 
competitors  who  do  not  bear  the  hsmdi- 
caps. 

It  is  the  Buy  American  statute  that  is 
at  fault  because  of  its  lack  of  guidelines. 
The  present  legislation  would  remedy 
this  defect. 

The  only  remaining  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  Buy  American  Act. 
If  we  are  to  have  such  an  act  it  goes 
without  saying  that  it  should  be  prop- 
erly set  up  and  administered. 

Now  then,  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  have  such  a  law.  In  my  judg- 
ment there  is  every  justification  for  the 
Buy  American  Act.  It  seeks  to  preserMP 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
to  American  industry,  agriculture  and 
labor  whenever  money  is  sp>ent  for  pro- 
curement of  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies for  public  use.  This  is  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever  before  because 
the  Government  takes  a  larger  share  of 
our  dollar  than  ever  before.  The  dol- 
lars come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
support  the  Government.  Why  should 
these  supporters  not  have  top  priority 
in  an  oi^portunity  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  supplies  it  purchases  with 
their  tax  money? 

Not  only  do  the  producers  and  manu'- 
facturers  benefit  but  also  their  workers 
and  suppliers.  The  Government  in 
turn  recoups  some  of  the  purchase  price 
through  taxes  collected  from  the  con- 
tractors, suppliers  and  wage  earners. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  foreign  countries, 
it  has  been  my  Impression  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  should  take  care  of 
that.  Foreign  assistance  was  never  the 
purpose  of  the  Buy  American  Act  and  I 
see  no  justification  in  trying  to  convert 
it  into  that. 

What  it  says  in  plain  words  Is  that  In 
the  bidding  for  public  business  financed 
by  American  tax  dollars,  American  en- 
terprise shall  bid  against  goods  produced 
under  American  standairds. 

These  standards  have  been  more  or 
less  fixed  by  law  and  custom. 

There  are  four  main  cost  items  in  pro- 
ducing goods:  They  are — raw  materials, 
labor,  overhead,  and  taxes.  These  first 
three  Items  are  very  seriously  affected 
by  taxes.  Government  regulations,  super- 
vision, payroll  charges  for  social  security, 
insurance,  hospitalization,  imemploy- 
ment  compensation,  workman's  compen- 
sation, and  other  refinements  not  com- 
mon to  our  foreign  competition. 

It  Is  with  the  hope  of  equalizing  some 
of  these  costs  that  the  Buy  American 
program  concerns  itself. 

It  may  be  very  interesting  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  if  they  could  and  would 
take  a  little  time  out  and  take  a  shop- 
ping tour  of  both  the  public  and  the  Gov- 
ernment market  places  of  this  country. 
I  wager  some  of  them  will  be  astounded 
at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign 
made  goods  now  on  display  and  being 
sold  in  this  country. 

These  amendments  are  not  Intended  to 
be  used  to  build  up  prohibitive  tariffs 


against  goods  needed  In  this  coimtry,  for 
the  sole  purposes  of  protecting  profit- 
hungry  manufacturers. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  both  Indus- 
try and  labor  an  opportunity  to  be  com- 
petitive under  normal  standards  of  lx>th 
payroll  and  profit. 

The  most  notable  cases  of  recent  his- 
tory are  the  purchases  by  REA  affiliates 
and  TVA  of  power  producing  equipment 
from  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  these  instances  the  charges  were 
made  by  the  Government  agencies  that 
the  American  products  cost  too  much. 

In  fact,  in  a  statement  from  TVA,  the 
following  argiunents  advanced  in  support 
of  their  decision  to  purchase  from  Par- 
sons of  England  the  largest  turbo-gener- 
ator— 500.000  kilowatts — ever  ordered  by 
this  or  any  other  country. 

With  respect  to  the  economic  advantages 
of  this  purchase.  TVA  points  out  that  "the 
prices  charged  by  domestic  manufacturers 
for  such  equipment  have  increased  more 
than  50  percent  since  1951  while  the  aver- 
age wholesale  price  of  commodities  has  in- 
creased only  about  5  percent."  It  noted 
that  the  Parsons  company  had  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  bidding  to  begin  with,  or  11.5 
million  in  duty  and  a  20  percent  dlfferenUal 
for  foreign  bidders,  required  by  the  TVA  in- 
vitation. This  meant  that  they  had  a  total 
handicap  of  94  million  on  the  unit.  Tet 
the  Parsons  bid  was  $5.5  million  lower  than 
the  GE-Westlnghouse  bids  (912  million 
versus  $17.5  million) . 

"So  far  as  lalx>r  costs  are  concerned,  the 
TVA  reply  noted  that  using  Westlnghouse 
flg\iree,  American  labor  costs  woiUd  amount 
to  only  $1.5  million  above  Pan(»'s  labor 
costs." 

It  becomes  clear  that  competition  Is  not  m 
differing  labor  costs  but  rather  in  manufac- 
turing efficiency  and  In  profits  expected. 
Parsons  appears  to  be  clearly  ahead  on  Umm 
accounts. 

I  will  not  comment  fiu^her  on  this 
statement  except  to  say  that  if  the  TVA's 
statement  that  prices  for  this  equipment 
have  increased  since  1951  by  50  percent 
while  other  commodities  have  only  in- 
creased 5  percent — if  this  Is  the  kind  of 
arithmetic  used  by  the  Government  in 
figuring  its  contracts,  the  American  bid- 
ders may  as  well  save  their  breath,  time, 
and  money  and  just  quit  bidding. 

Under  the  act  I  have  introduced,  an 
American  competitor  will  bid  against 
American  costs  on  all  the  phases  of  ih'o- 
ducing  goods. 

The  TVA,  nor  any  one  else,  can  really 
determine  the  real  cost  figures  on  this 
particular  item  since  it  has  never  been 
built  before. 

The  two  American  bidders  have  come 
closest  to  constructing  machinery  of  this 
size  and  character,  having  built  genera- 
tors up  to  400,000  kilowatt  capacity. 

The  British  concern  has  never  built 
any  equipment  over  135,000  kilowatts. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of 
course,  that  the  pressure  from  the  ^t- 
Ish  Oovenunent  on  our  State  Depart- 
ment was  so  F>owerf  ul  because  of  a  recent 
decision  to  purchase  American  made 
equipment  for  a  public  project  although 
the  American  bidder  had  been  tinderbid 
by  the  same  British  company  that  TVA 
could  not  stand  the  pressure. 

In  my  opinion,  the  TVA  would  have 
had  to  buy  the  British  product  regardless 
of  differential  percentages  so  long  as  the 
British  were  the  lower  bidder  under  the 
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present  Interpretation  of  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act. 

It  is  the  dangerous  threat,  not  alone 
to  the  electrical  equipment  producers,  but 
to  the  whole  gamut  of  Government  pro- 
curement that  this  bill  addresses  itself. 

Who  is  to  say  that  the  demands  from 
our  allies  will  not  force  us  to  open  up 
bidding  on  purchases  of  military  cloth- 
ing, equipment,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  farfetched  when  you  know 
that  the  Air  Corps  recently  purchased 
$9  million  of  radar  equipment  from  Can- 
ada, and  the  US  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia just  purchased  5,700  tons  of  steel 
plate  from  Japan.  These  are  not  iso- 
lated cases.  They  have  become  the  rule, 
and  before  too  long  if  we  listen  to  our 
organized  groups  working  for  free  trade 
and  open  bidding  for  Government  pur- 
chases, we  will  find  our  troops  dressed 
in  E:nglish-made  uniforms.  Egyptian  cot- 
ton shorts,  Italian  hand-tooled  shoes, 
French  hose,  Mexican  belts,  using  Japa- 
nese binoculars  and  spectacles,  driving  a 
British.  German.  French,  Swiss.  Japa- 
nese, or  Italian  car.  using  Shell  gasoline, 
equipped  with  a  German  mauser  or  Swiss 
rifle  with  a  Sheffield  or  Krupp  steel 
bayonet,  out  to  an  American  airport  pro- 
tected by  Canadian-made  radar,  to  board 
a  British  jet  transport  protected  by  Ca- 
nadian jets,  just  after  having  eaten  a 
Polish  ham  sandwich  on  German  rye 
with  a  bottle  of  Heinekins  Dutch  beer. 

I  know  it  sound.s  rather  silly,  but  check 
around  you  and  see  how  many  items 
mentioned  above  are  not  on  the  common 
market  in  this  country— except  the  mili- 
tary items,  which  of  course,  are  top 
secret,  because  .seriously,  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  Government  has  or  is  buy- 
ing such  items  right  now. 

In  speaking  of  Government  purchases 
of  foreign  utility  equipment,  a  well  known 
representative  of  one  of  our  largest 
Pennsylvania  power  companies  made  an 
interesting  observation. 

He  wondered  what  v^ould  happen  if 
one  of  their  stockholders  took  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  to  court  to  force 
them  to  open  up  their  bidding:  for  equip- 
ment to  foreign  competitors.  In  his 
opinion  they  would  be  forced  to  buy  from 
the  lowest  bidder  and  also  in  his  opinion, 
this  would  break  every  American  equip- 
ment producer  in  less  than  5  years. 

He  told  me  that  over  $4  billion  will  be 
spent  for  this  type  of  equipment  by  the 
private  utilities  companies  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  decade  and  that  under 
conditions  where  the  TVA.  and  REA.  and 
other  nontaxing  agencies  have  estab- 
lished public  policy,  almost  all,  if  not  all 
of  this  equipment  would  be  furnished  by 
foreign  makers. 

In  line  with  this.  I  think  the  following 
correspondence  between  myself  and 
leaders  in  business.  Journalism,  and 
labor  might  help  to  bring  some  of  the 
pros  and  cons  before  you  in  a  more  force- 
ful manner. 

The  first  exchange  is  between  the 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  and 
my  answer — this  letter  and  editorial  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record, 
March  2.  1959.  page  3185 — followed  by 
a  letter  from  W.  F.  Rockwell,  of  the 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  closing 
with    some    correspondence    concerning 


both  mutual  aid  and  foreigi.  purchas- 
ing, with  Mr.  Meany  of  the  APL-CIO, 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  the  UE : 

RocKwxix  lM.AiruTAfyrtmiiiG  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  March  6, 1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  RepresentativeM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cowcsessmon  Dent:  Congratula- 
tions on  the  letter  written  by  you  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  edition.  Before  and  during  World 
War  II.  Great  Britain  and  France  bought 
many  of  our  Delta  tools  because  they  were 
cheaper  and  better  than  anything  they  could 
produce.  We  were  able  to  reduce  our  costs 
because  we  had  mass  production,  plus  the 
nia.ss  buying  power  of  the  American  people. 
After  the  war.  Great  Britain  stopped  all  of 
our  exports  to  that  country  because  no  one 
was  allowed  to  spend  American  dollars. 
Prance  stopped  all  of  our  exports  by  passing 
a  quota  which  limited  our  sales  to  Prance  to 
•3,000  a  year.  Of  course.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  malce  a  profit  on  this  small 
quantity  of  business  if  we  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Prance  only  once  a  year.  Italy  not 
only  stopped  our  shipments,  but  an  Italian 
manufacturer  copied  our  machines,  even  to 
the  extent  of  cop3rlng  our  well  known  trade- 
mark, a  practice  which  we  could  not  stop  be- 
cause we  have  no  international  legal  protec- 
tion. 

From  1939  until  1949,  we  built  up  a  large 
export  business  in  Latin  America,  because 
European  manufacturers  were  shut  off  by 
their  difficulties  at  home  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  trans-Atlantic  shipping.  Before  the 
war,  we  could  not  compete  with  Europe  when 
our  wages  were  only  two  or  three  times  as 
high  as  In  the  European  countries,  but  we 
now  pay  4'/2  times  as  much  to  our  worker  as 
we  pay  to  his  counterpart  in  o\ii  German 
plants.  We  acquired  two  German  plants  sev- 
eral years  ago.  because  we  luiew  we  could  not 
hold  the  export  trade  as  soon  as  Europe  was 
able  to  resume  its  shipments.  We  have  had 
licensees  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain  since 
the  1920'-.  Our  patents,  in  some  cases,  have 
expired,  so  these  foreigners  are  able  to  use 
our  Icnow-how  and  sell  at  a  higher  profit, 
though  their  prices  are  one-third  less  than 
our  lowest  possible  prices. 

Today,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  barbed 
wire  and  nails  used  in  this  country  come 
from  Europe  on  the  east  coast,  and  from 
Japan  on  the  west  coast.  Our  British  com- 
petitor recently  took  a  valve  order  for  Vene- 
zuela placed  in  New  York  by  the  Creole 
Petroleum  Co.  at  about  $75,000  against  our 
standard  price  of  $106,000.  We  know  that 
our  plants  are  far  more  efficient  than  theirs, 
but  the  British  wages  are  less  than  one-third 
of  ours.  Before  the  war,  Japanese  plywood 
undersold  the  producers  of  American  ply- 
wood, although  the  Japanese  had  very  poor 
equipment.  Our  Government  gave  Japan 
the  very  latest  American  equipment,  and 
you  know  what  happened  to  the  American 
plywood   industry    in   recent   years. 

Our  representatives  have  been  In  Japan 
recently,  and  the  Toyota  Motor  Works,  which 
Is  connected  with  Mitsubishi,  has  the  finest 
and  most  modern  equipment  in  the  world. 
With  their  lower  wages,  they  expect  to  sell 
a  very  fine  Japanese  car  on  the  west  coast 
at  less  than  $1,500.  Sb  they  had  no  sheet 
rolling  mills,  they  are  importing  U.S.  sheet 
steel,  but  they  are  now  building  sheet  roll- 
ing nUlls.  and  also  building  all  types  of 
rolling  mill  equipment,  so  their  costs  will 
eventually  be  much  lower.  Women  em- 
ployed in  these  plants  are  paid  only  25  cents 
a  day.  Our  Government's  bureaucrats  fur- 
nished the  Toyota  works  with  complete 
drawings,  specifications,  and  samples  of  our 
military  axles,  which  we  spent  millions  to 
bring  to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
We  received  nothing  but  increased  competi- 
tion. 


Did  you  know  that  when  the  United  States 
lowered  tariffs  on  foreign  cars  by  one-half 
percent,  the  foreign  producers  admitted  they 
would  not  lower  their  prices  in  this  coun- 
try, but  would  use  the  one-half  percent  tar- 
iff reduction  to  increase  their  profits?  Did 
you  know  tliat  the  last  time  we  cut  the  tariff 
on  Canadian  whisky,  the  Canadians  merely 
kept  the  difference,  which  greatly  increased 
their  profits,  and  proves  that  our  tariff  re- 
ductions do  not  always  lead  to  lower  costs 
to  U.S.  consumors? 

Yotur  comments  on  the  British  rejection 
of  power-generating  equipment  made  in 
other  countries  because  of  possible  interrup- 
tion to  importing  repair  parts  in  wartime, 
shows  that  you  are  aware  of  many  pertinent 
facts  which  are  not  known  to  many  other 
Congressmen.  You  probably  have  heard  from 
the  Walworth  Co..  which  has  a  plant  in  your 
district,  about  their  difficulties  In  competing 
with  foreign  valve  producers,  and  you  know 
the  sad  state  of  Industry  In  West  Virginia 
since  foreign  competition  has  crushed  the 
cer..mlcs  industry,  which,  in  turn,  reduced 
the  use  of  West  Virginia  coal.  You  also 
know  that  Russia  dumped  aluminum  on  the 
world  market,  and  may  continue  to  dump 
any  product  which  will  upset  international 
trade  for  the  non-Communist  countries. 

Having  observed  your  energy  and  initia- 
tive when  you  were  a  Pennsylvania  Stat« 
senator,  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you 
will  fight  to  eliminate  this  foreign  menace 
to  American  investors  and  workers.  Many 
industries  are  just  waking  up  to  the  danger 
of  low-wage  foreign  competition,  which,  in 
many  cases,  has  been  subsidized  by  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment, using  the  taxes  collected  from 
American  Industry  and  American  workers. 
Foreign  comi>e^ltion  forces  us  to  lncreas« 
automation  in  both  offices  and  factories, 
which  increases  the  overhead  of  industry, 
but  reduces  the  number  of  workers.  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  increase  our  contribu- 
tions to  these  luiemployed  and  survive,  if 
we  continue  to  invest  more  capital,  pri- 
marily to  reduce  our  costs,  when  the  final 
result   is  increased  unemployment. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  personally  and  for 
your  success  in  protecting  our  workers  and 
investors.  I  am. 

"Respoctfiilly  yours, 

WiuLARD  F.  Rockwell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

April  27.  1959. 
Mr.  WiLLARD  F.  Rockwell. 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Willaro:  The  reason  for  the  delay  In 
my  answer  to  your  very  fine  letter  of  March 
6  Is  that  It  has  been  my  desire  to  first  appear 
on  the  floor  with  a  public  statement  con- 
cerning the  points  covered  in  your  letter. 

I  think  your  experience  qualifies  you  to 
speak  out  in  this  serious  and  growing  threat 
to  the  American  economy.  I  expect  to  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  in  the  very  near  future  and 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you, 
and,  better  still,  to  visit  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent. 
'  Member  of  Congress. 

American  Federation  or  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  20. 1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  In  behalf  of  the 
the  AFL-CIO.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1960.  as  proposed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

Considering  the  seriousness  of  the  inter- 
national crisis,  the  sum  requested  by  th» 
President  is  by  no  means  excessive.  -  Commu- 
nist imperialism  is  an  enemy  that  must  be 
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fought  with  all  our  means  and  resources  on 
the  economic  and  political  field,  In  every 
walk  of  life.  The  most  vital  Interests  of  our 
country  demand  an  adequate  mutual  secu- 
rity program  and  the  strongest  national  de- 
fense. To  have  one  without  the  other,  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  would  undermine 
both  and  gravely  Jeopardize  the  security, 
freedom,  and  well  being  of  all  liberty-loving 
peoples. 

Moreover,  the  President's  program  Is  ur- 
gently necessary  for  meeting  the  stepped-up 
economic  offensive  by  the  Kremlin  aimed  at 
Communist  infiltration  and  subversion, 
especially  In  the  industrially  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Realizing  that  mass  poverty  and  hunger 
constitute  a  potentially  dangerous  threat  to 
freedom  and  peace  everywhere,  we  of  the 
APL-CIO  have  consistently  urged  our  Gov- 
ernment and  other  democracies  to  offer  the 
underdeveloped  countries  sufficient  help  to 
Insure  their  national  freedom  and  security. 
In  view  of  what  is  at  stake  in  this  historic 
struggle,  American  labor  believes  that  our 
country  must  render  adequate  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  all  nations  devoted 
to  human  freedom  and  peace. 

I  sincerely  appeal  to  you  to  support  whole- 
heartedly the  President's  mutual  security 
program  as  Indispensable  to  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  in  Berlin. 
Prompt  and  overwhelming  support  by  Con- 
gress would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  our 
country  and  its  allies  In  overcoming  the 
crisis  which  Moscow  has  provoked  over  Ber- 
lin and  In  meeting  whatever  other  tests  our 
Nation  might  face  in  consequence  of  the 
mounting  menace  of  Soviet  aggression. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  Meant, 

President. 

April  23,  1959. 
Mr.  George  Meant, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  PREsroENx  Meant:   I  always  respect 
your  viewpoint  on  legislation  and  feel  that 
after  25  years  of  legislative  service,  my  rec- 
ord shows  where  my  sympathies  and  inter- 
est rests. 

However,  I  must  balk  at  the  suggestion 
that  I  vote  for  the  President's  request  for 
foreign  aid  in  total. 

Maybe  I  am  In  error,  and  if  so.  1  stand  to 
be  corrected  but  as  of  the  moment  I  am 
faced  with  the  well  known  dilemma  of  inde- 
cision based  upon  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

I  have  over  18,000  unemployed  glass,  rub- 
ber goods,  ceramic,  steel  fabricators,  alimii- 
num,  coal  and  other  specific  and  general 
workers. 

I  find  my  community  up  to  and  over  Its 
community  neck  In  debt  and  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs,  changes  and  moderni- 
sation to  plants  and  facilities  required  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water. 

I  find  a  President  who  vetoes  depressed 
area  bills,  sends  unemployment  extensions 
back  to  the  hard-up  State  governments, 
fouls  up  legtelation  for  social  security  bene- 
fit increases  and  on  and  on  and  on,  while  at 
the  same  time  builds  roads,  dams,  filling  sta- 
tions, plants,  factories,  mines  and  mills  all 
over  the  world  and  claims  that's  the  way  to 
peace. 

I  have  a  different  formula.  I  want  work 
for  Americans  at  decent  wages  and  work 
conditions.  I  want  no  competition  with 
$6.60  a  month  Japanese  miners,  or  ll"^ 
cents  to  25  cents  an-hour-a-day  labor.  I 
want  America  to  be  strong  through  payroll 
dollars  and  man-hour  Jobs.  I  want  all  this, 
and  yet  I  want  to  help  my  neighbor  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  I  want  to  help 
him  help  himself  and  raise  his  standard  of 
life,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  lowering  our 
own  standards.    I  want  to  help  him  build 


factories  for  steel,  aluminum,  glass,  autos. 
baby  carriages,  clothespins  and  all  the  other 
things  that  we  have  In  an  overabundance 
here  In  America. 

However.  I  want  him  to  use  these  plants 
and  facilities  for  the  betterment  of  his  own 
standards. 

I  don't  mind  his  getting  along  as  well,  or 
even  better,  than  we  do,  but  not  at  the  ex> 
pense  of  the  American  wcnrker  and  his  fam- 
Uy. 

I  know  it  sounds  provincial  and  smacks  of 
isolationism,  but,  believe  me,  sir,  it's  neither 
one.  It's  Just  plain  common  sense  that  fol- 
lows the  concepts  of  American  liberties  and 
freedoms  we  were  trained  to  believe  In,  in 
our  classrooms,  in  our  business  offices,  in  our 
mines  and  mills,  and,  yes,  even  In  our  picket 
lines. 

I  can  appreciate  your  concern  for  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  program,  for  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve a  wide-awake  Congress  would  have 
scuttled  it  long  ago  and  the  present  Congress 
must  surely  look  at  It  more  closely. 

I  know  that  both  of  us  have  as  our  main 
Interest  the  American  worker,  American  pros- 
perity, and.  above  all,  American  security. 

I  hapf>en  to  be  one  of  the  group,  which 
appears  to  be  in  the  minority  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  believes  our  best  road  to  peace 
Is  through  our  own  strength.  In  our  own 
people,  in  our  own  institutions,  both  public 
and  private,  and  in  the  American  concept  of 
Christian  principles. 

These  principles  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
other  than  good  for  all  peoples  In  need. 

I  shall  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and 
studying  before  voting  on  this,  you  can  be 
sure. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  H.  Dint, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Unfted  Ei.ectrical.  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  or  America. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  23,  1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  On  February  6.  1959.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  purchased  a 
600,000  kilowatt  steam  turbogenerator  for  its 
Colbert  Steam  Plant,  near  Tuacumbia.  Ala., 
from  C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England. 

Less  than  2  months  ago  I  wrote  you  on  be- 
half of  the  UE  urging  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate the  rising  rate  of  corporation  profit  In 
relation  to  the  Increasing  number  of  the  un- 
employed. 

ThU  TVA  purchase  places  the  Issue  of 
corporation  profiteering  versus  employment 
In  the  sharpest  focus. 

Only  two  American  corporations,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Co.,  bid  on  this  order.  Their  evaluated 
bids  were  approximately  equal,  approxi- 
mately $19,500,000  each,  or  approximately  50 
percent  higher  than  the  Parsons  bid. 

Loss  of  this  contract  meant  the  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 600  Jobs  for  one  year  in  GE  or 
Westinghotise  and  of  about  375  Jobs  for  one 
year  among  company  suppliers. 

Both  GE  and  Westlnghouse  declared  that 
the  approximate  $6,300,000  difference  be- 
tween their  bids  and  the  winning  bid  was 
due  to  labor  costs. 

We  find  the  actual  difference  in  labor  costs 
amounts  to  less  than  $91,000.  which  GE  and 
Westlnghouse  attempted  to  parlay  into  a 
$6,300,000  overbid  to  TVA.  And  this  Is  not 
all;  because  of  tariff  and  Federal  "Buy 
American"  policy,  the  companies  had  a 
bidding  advantage  of  $4,000,000. 

We  find  that  these  two  companies,  which 
enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  In  the  large  turbo- 
generator industry,  have  raised  the  price  of 
such  equipment  100  percent  the  past  10 
years. 

We  find,  tislng  company  figures,  that  the 
actual  cost  to  the  companies  on  this  Job,  on 


which  they  bid  $10.5  million,  was  $5.3  mil- 
lion, which  wotild  yield  a  profit  of  more  than 
265  percent. 

We  learn  that  privately  owned  utilities 
seek  through  the  Oflloe  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  to  Impose  by  law  their 
monopoly  upon  the  electric  generating  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

We  learn  that  privately-owned  utilities 
companies  are  supporting  the  price-gouging 
policies  of  the  OE  and  Westlnghouse  com- 
panies. 

We  charge  that  It  Is  the  deliberate,  con- 
certed profiteering  policy  of  these  two  cor- 
porations, based  in  part  on  their  near 
monopoly  positions  In  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  Industr/  and  in  part  on  thelr 
relatlonshlps  with  the  profit-making  public 
utilities  corporations  of  the  country,  that 
is  destroying  the  Jobs  of  our  members, 
gouging  the  public  purse,  and  llmlUng  the 
demand  for  electrical  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances of  all  kinds  by  maintaining  an  un- 
economic and  unnecessarily  high  price  for 
electric   power   to  all    users  of   electricity. 

This  letter  sets  forth  the  facta  upon  which 
we  base  the  foregoing  conclusions,  facts  too 
serious  to  be  ignored  In  the  present  situa- 
tion of  continuing  high  unemployment  and 
record-breaking  profits  caused  by  monopoly 
pricing  policies. 

monopolt  price  iNcmxAsn 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  Price  Index  shows  that  the 
price  of  steam  tiirblne  generators  has  in- 
creased 103.5  percent,  and  the  price  of  hy- 
draulic turbine  generating  equipment  has 
creased  98.5  percent. 

There  are  only  three  companies  equipped 
to  manufacture  the  largest  types  of  such  in- 
stallations, and  their  prices  on  heavy 
generating  equipment  show  a  remarkably 
uniform  pattern  of  profiteering.  Tbeee  com- 
panies are  GE,  Westlnghouse,  and  Allls- 
Chalmers. 

Because  of  past  extortionate  monopoly 
prlce-gouglng,  TVA  asked  for  bids  from  two 
English  companies,  as  well  as  from  GE, 
Westlnghouse,  and  AlUs-Chalmers.  on  the 
500.000  kilowatt  T^iscumbla  steam  turbo- 
generator. 

Three  bids  were  received  from  OE.  West- 
lnghouse, and  A.  C.  Parsons,  Ltd..  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  evaluated  bids  were  as  follows: 

Parsons  (Including  duty) $13,140,700 

Westlnghouse 19, 453.  725 

GE _ „      19.  673,  780 

The  virtually  Identical  GE  and  Westlng- 
house bids  were  thus  some  $6  300,000,  or  al- 
most 50  percent,  above  the  BritUh  bid.  Fur- 
ther, the  Parsons  bid  was  firm,  GE  and  West- 
lnghouse demanded  escalation.  Parsons 
agreed  to  a  penalty  clause  for  late  delivery. 
GE  and  Westlnghouse  refused. 

Each  company  told  its  employees  It  would 
have  received  the  contract  If  TVA  had  not 
accepted  the  Parsons  bid.  Both  companies 
told  their  workers  that  the  Job  would  have 
provided  Jot)s  for  600  to  700  workers  for  1 
year.  Both  companies  declared  that  the 
high  wages  they  paid  their  workers  were  the 
reason  for  the  $6,300,000  differential  between 
the  GE  and  Westlnghouse  bids  and  the  Par- 
sons bid. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  information, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  severe  unemploy- 
ment, there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  la- 
bor circles  to  question  the  TVA  award  to  the 
Parsons  Co.  Investigation,  however,  has 
convinced  us  that  the  positions  taken  by 
GE  and  Westlnghouse  are  unsound  and  that 
their  profiteering  policy  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  our  members'  Jobs. 

LABOR    cost   CUaUa    ANALTZZO    WTrH    COMPANT 
nCXTRRS 

First  as  to  the  claim  of  both  OE  and  West- 
lnghouse that  their  labor  cost  on  the  600,000- 


kllowatt  TVA  Job  Is  the  cause  of  their  $19,« 
600,000  bids. 

The  Westlnghouse  News  of  February  24, 
1959,  quotes  A.  C.  Monteith,  Westlnghouse 
vice  president  In  charge  of  apparatus  prod- 
ucts, as  declaring: 

"If  we  had  been  successful  In  obtaining 
the  order,  It  would  have  meant  1,080,000 
man-hours  of  work  for  Westlnghouse  em- 
ployees at  Lester  and  East  Pittsburgh.  It 
would  have  meant  another  375,000  man- 
hoiu-s  of  work  for  the  employees  of  com- 
panies who  supply  materials  to  us." 

Closely  corresponding  estimates  were  made 
by  Vice  President  William  S.  Oinn  of  OE's 
turbine  division. 

We  do  not  vouch  for  these  employment 
flgtires.  They  are  probably  Inflated  for 
propaganda  purposes.  However,  they  repre- 
sent the  companies'  own  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  labor  in  the  Job. 

Both  companies  claim  that  labor  in  Britain 
receives  only  40  percent  of  what  they  pay 
their  employees. 

The  companies  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
productivity  of  labor  is  so  much  higher  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  particularly  in  the 
very  advanced  modern  turbine  plants  of  GE 
and  Westlnghouse.  that  any  fancied  advan- 
tage In  labor  costs  to  the  British  firm  Is  wiped 
out. 

According  to  "British  and  American  Manu- 
facturing Productivity."  by  Marvin  Frankel. 
a  book  highly  praised  by  the  "Productivity 
Measurement  Review."  organ  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
In  which  the  U.S.  Government  participates, 
American  labor  Is  2.44  times  as  productive  as 
labor  in  Great  Britain. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  No- 
\'ember  1958,  when  the  bids  were  submitted, 
shows  that  the  average  straight  time  wnge  in 
the  steam  engine,  turbine  and  waterwheel 
industry,  which  applies  here,  was  $2.72. 

The  same  source  Ehows  that  the  average 
straight  time  wage  In  durable  goods  in 
manufacturing  was  $2.26. 

Taking  the  two  companies'  man-hour 
claims  at  face  value,  the  wage  cost  com- 
parison between  the  U.S.  firms  and  the  Brit- 
ish firm  would  stand  as  follows: 

Labor      cost,      GE-Westlnghouse 

(based  on  Montelth's  1.080.000 

man-hours  at  82.72  an  hour ) ..  $2,  937,  600 
Labor      cost,      OE-Westlnghouse 

suppliers  (based  on  Montelth's 

375.000     man-hours     at     $2.26 

an  hoxu-) $847,500 


Total  U.S.  labor  cost 3,785,100 

Labor  cost.  Parsons  plus  sup- 
pliers (based  on  GE-Westlng- 
house claim  that  British  wages 
are  40  percent  of  US.  wages)  ..     1,  514,  040 

Indicated    differential    fa- 
voring  Parsons 2,271,060 

But  the  GE-Westinghouse  bids  were  not 
$2,270,000  higher  than  the  Parsons  bid,  they 
were  $6,300,000  higher. 

If  the  above  figures  are  corrected  to  allow 
for  the  difference  In  labor  productivity,  the 
extent  of  GE-Westlnghouse  profiteering  be- 
comes even  more  strikingly  apparent. 

Then  the  picture  looks  like  this: 

Labor      cost,      GE-Westlnghouse 

and    suppliers $3,785,100 

Indicated  labor  cost.  Parsons 1,  514,  040 

Corrected  labor  cost.  Parsons 3,  694,  258 

Actual  labor  cost  differential 90,842 

But  the  difference  In  the  bids  was 
16,300,000. 

AODmONAL    PRICE   ADVANTAGES 

Furthermore,  the  Parsons  bid  Included 
$1,543,000  duty,  a  sum  that  would  cover  the 
actual  wage-cost  differential  almost  17  times 
over. 


It  would  almost  cover  the  total  claimed 
labor  cost  differential  for  1,080,000  man- 
hours,  if  no  allowance  at  all  Is  made  for  the 
difference  in  United  States  and  British  labor 
productivity. 

Further,  we  are  Informed  that  TVA  noti- 
fied GE  and  Westlnghouse  that  it  would  ac- 
cept the  lowest  bid  from  a  XJB.  manufac- 
turer if  It  did  not  exceed  the  lowest  foreign 
bid  by  more  than  20  percent.  This  price 
advantage  offered  GE-Westlnghouse  was  in 
addition  to  the  $1,543,000  Import  duty.  The 
20  percent  advantage  amounted  to  over 
$2,600,000. 

This,  plus  the  duty,  gave  OE  and  West- 
lnghouse a  $4  million  advantage  over  the 
Parsons  firm.  They  were  not  willing  to  re- 
duce their  bids  to  within  $4  million  of  the 
Parsons  figure,  insisting  on  parlaying  a 
$91,000  wage-cost  differential  to  a  $6,300,000 
overbid  to  TVA. 

HOW    COMPANIES    APPLT    PROFTTEERINC    POLICIES 

These  profiteering  policies  are  openly  de- 
clared by  the  two  corporations. 

In  a  management  newsletter,  dated  Febru- 
ary 2,  1959.  President  Mark  Cresap  of  West- 
lnghouse declared : 

"In  1959,  we  must  bring  the  problem  of 
profit  margin  into  sharp  focus.  Margins  in 
our  company  improved  slightly  in  1958,  but, 
very  frankly,  our  margin  performance  is  not 
good. 

"Improvement  of  margin  performance  is 
the  key  to  better  profits  in  1959.  As  you 
know  ("you"  refers  to  Westlnghouse  manage- 
ment •  •  •  AJF)  we  measure  our  profit 
performance  in  terms  of  return  on  assets. 
This  is  a  combination  of  two  factors:  (1) 
turnover  of  assets  (the  ratio  of  billings  to 
assets)  and  (2)  margin  of  profit.  •  •  •  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  our  Improvement  in 
turnover  has  been  faster  than  that  of  the 
Industry  as  a  whole.  •  •  •  Margin  perform- 
ance, on  the  other  hand,  has  deteriorated  in 
comparison  with  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
and  therefore  demands  our  closest  atten- 
tion In  1959.  It  Is  the  key  to  return-on-asset 
performance,  on  which  we  Judge  ourselves 
and  on  which  others  Judge  us." 

The  same  frank  preoccupation  with  profit 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  considerations  is 
expressed  by  GE  chairman  Ralph  J.  Cordiner 
in  his  dealings  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  a  story  headlined.  "U.S.  Acts  To  Give  In- 
dustry Bigger  Profits  on  Defense."  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  12.  1959.  reported: 

"One  of  the  most  outspoken  and  effective 
opponents  of  defense  contracts  that  fail  to 
yield  a  reasonable  minimum  profit  last  year 
was  Ralph  J.  Cordiner.  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral ET.ectrlc  Co.  Mr.  Cordiner  believes  that 
one  of  his  principal  functions  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  largest  electrical  manufac- 
turing organization  in  the  world  Is  to  show 
a   profit. 

"Asserting  that  'when  we  work  we  want  to 
get  paid  for  It.'  Mr.  Cordiner  said  In  Decem- 
ber that  General  Electric  was  exercising 
free  choice  In  acc?ptlng  or  rejecting  defense 
contracts.  The  company,  he  added,  has  been 
and  is  turning  down  assignments  that  are 
shaved  to  close  to  actual  cost." 

Let  us  see  how  GE  and  Westlnghoiise 
applied  their  own  profit  criteria  to  the  Job 
In  question,  the  500.000-kilowatt  turbogen- 
erator they  were  asked  to  supply  to  TVA. 

On  March  9.  1959.  a  press  conference  was 
conducted  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  by  the  National  Security 
Committee  of  the  National  Electrical  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  Among  those  pres- 
ent to  answer  questions  were  Arthur  F. 
Vinson,  vice  president  and  group  executive. 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  A.  C.  Monteith, 
vice  president,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Co. 

A  statement  by  the  conunittee  was  issued 
at  that  press  conference.  On  page  10,  that 
statement  declares: 

"7.  Costa  of  production:  American  pro- 
ducers cannot  compete  on  a  price  basis  with 
manufacturers    in    England,    France,    Italy, 


Austria  and  Switzerland  because  of  the  high 
labor  content  of  heavy  electrical  equipment 
and  the  difference  in  labor  costs. 

"Prom  45  to  55  percent  of  the  contract 
price  of  both  hydraulic  generators  and  tur- 
bines represents  labor  costs." 

We  are  informed  that  the  TVA  and  the 
companies  both  set  55  percent  as  the  ratio 
of  the  contract  price  to  be  applied  to  labor 
cost,  on  both  steam  and  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating equipment. 

If  we  apply  these  percentages  to  the 
present  case,  the  500,000  kilowatt  Tusciimbla 
contract,  accepting  Mr.  Montelth's  figtu-e  of 
1.080,000  man-hours,  and  applying  the 
$2.72  average  wage  in  the  heavy  t\irbogen- 
erator  industry,  the  contract  price  charged 
by  GE-Westlnghouse  for  producing  the 
equipment  should  have  been  $6,528,000  if 
wages  are  45  percent.  $5,875,200  If  wages 
are  50  percent,  $5,341,090  If  wages  are  55 
percent. 

The  $19,500,000  contract  price  demanded 
by  GE-Westinghouse  would  yield  the  cor- 
porations an  additional  profit  on  the  Job  of 
from  $12,972,000  to  $14,159,000,  or  an  addi- 
tional profit  of  198.7  percent  at  the  lower 
figure  and  265.1  percent  at  the  higher. 

(In  calculating  the  contract  cost  to  the 
companies  by  this  method,  the  man-hours  of 
labor  in  materials  furnished  by  suppliers  are 
properly  excluded,  for  the  agreed-on  TVA- 
company  formula  on  the  content  of  the  price 
of  such  contracts  Is  55  percent  labor  cost, 
35  percent  materials  cost,  10  percent  other. 
The  35  percent  materials  cost  figure  would 
necessarily  include  the  labor  cost  In  the 
materials.) 

THE   SECCRITT    ISSUE 

It  is  In  an  effort  to  protect  such  fantastic 
profit  margins  as  these  that  General  Electric 
,  and  Westlnghouse  and  their  tool,  NEMA.  are 
hypocritically  raising  the  issue  of  national 
security  because  they  cannot  Justify  their 
prices  and  loss  of  Jobs  by  economic  means. 

It  is  because  of  Just  such  profit  margins 
that  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958  the  profits  of 
General  Electric  leaped  ahead  of  the  cor- 
responding 1957  quarter  by  25  percent,  on 
sales  $28  million  below  those  in  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

Westlnghouse  profits  in  depression  1958 
were  $2.2  million  higher  than  In  relatively 
prosperous  1957 — so  good  that  the  board  of 
directors  voted  $8  million  in  bonuses  to 
corporation  management. 

It  is  profiteering  like  this  that  has  slashed 
16.000  workers  from  the  payrolls  of  the 
Westlnghouse  Co.  in  the  past  year,  and 
40.000  or  more  from  General  Electric  In  the 
last  2  years. 

Paul  R.  Sidler.  of  New  York,  president  of 
Brown  Boverl  Corp..  American  branch  of  the 
Swiss  Brown  Boverl  flrm,  recently  criticized- 
the  GE-Westinghouse  attempt  to  establish 
monopoly  In  the  turlwgenerator  field  in  the 
following  terms: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  when  certain  Ameri- 
can firms,  mightly  waving  the  flag  to  obscure 
the  real  Issues,  attempt  to  enlist  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  completely 
monopolize  the  market  they  already  domi- 
nate, things  are  getting  out  of  hand  and  the 
concepts  of  patriotism  and  free  enterprise 
are  distorted,  and  Indeed  abused." 

What  GE  and  Westlnghouse  are  doing  is 
far  worse  than  Mr.  Sidler's  criticism  implies. 
These  monopolists  are  gouging  the  Govern- 
ment, driving  up  the  price  of  electricity  to 
all  consumers,  throwing  their  own  workers 
out  of  Jobs,  systematically  feeding  Inflation 
and  endangering  the  stability  of  the  entire 
American  economy — all  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
They  undermine  the  security  they  pretend 
to  uphold. 

We  have  entered  Into  this  rather  lengthy 
analysis  of  the  TVA  Job  In  current  contro- 
versy as  an  example  of  what  the  UE  Is  talk- 
ing about  when  it  asks  for  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  rising  rate  of  corporation 
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profit  In  reTation  to  the  lacTfidng  number 
of  the  unemployed. 


TVA  BAS  CRZATZD  MAMT  JOBS  DC  BXCTBICaXi 
MAirVTACTUSUrC  IMUUSTBT 

Over  the  put  10  jean  the  Tenne— ea  Val- 
ley Authority  baa  been  an  Important  factor 
In  upholding  employment  In  our  Industry, 
not  only  through  the  direct  purchase  of 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  electrical 
machinery  Indiutry,  but  also  because  the 
electrification  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  has 
created  a  demand  for  some  $2  billion  worth 
of  appliances  and  electrical  equipment  of 
all  kinds  In  the  area  tlia  Authority  serves. 

In  the  past  10  years,  we  are  Infu-med,  TVA 
has  made  the  following  purchases  from  OE 
and  Westingbouse : 

Prom  OB.  »151. 143.858. 

From  Wwtlnghouse,  •133.895.719. 

Thla  ha«  meant  many  jobs  for  OE.  West- 
ingbouse workers,  and  other  electrical  work- 
ers, not  only  In  the  manufactiire  of  generat- 
ing equipment,  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
every  sort  of  equipment  and  appliance  using 
electricity. 

The  loss  of  the  Tuscumbla  Job,  while  the 
first  loM  of  its  size  in  the  steam  generating 
field.  Indicates  a  trend  dangeroiis  to  Jobs  In 
the  industry. 

The  NEMA  press  conference  referred  to 
above  Issued  a  list  of  over  175  electrical  gen- 
erating equipment  contracts  lost  by  Amer- 
ican firms  over  an  unspecified  period.  These 
contracts  were  awarded  by  Federal.  State, 
municipal  and  other  power  authorities  to 
foreign  firms  less  exorbitant  in  their  profit 
demands  than  OE  and  Westingbouse.  One 
such  award  that  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion is  a  M  million  contract  awarded  by  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  to  a  Swiss  firm.  GE 
had  bid  fl4  million. 

«n-AT10NSHIP    or    PaOriTMAKINC    PUBLIC    CTIL- 

rnxs  coicpANiKs  to  paorrr  policies  or  ca 

Ajro    WKSTTNCHOUSK    COSCPANII» 

We  wish  here  to  draw  your  attention  briefly 
to  the  curious  position  of  the  profit-making 
utilities  corporations  of  the  country  on  the 
TVA  contract  award  to  Parsons,  Ltd. 

It  has  been  suegested  in  the  current  con- 
troversy that  OE  and  Westingbouse  are  fight- 
ing the  TVA  award  so  violently  because  if 
they  are  forced  to  come  down  in  their  prices 
to  TVA,  they  will  have  to  reduce  prices  to 
their  private  customers,  privately-owned 
electric  generating  companies. 

In  a  rather  sinister  anomaly,  private  elec- 
tric-generating corporations  are  assailing 
the  TVA  contract  award. 

The  public  relations  firm  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 
Inc.,  of  2  West  46th  Street.  New  York  City, 
within  the  past  month  Issued  a  news  release 
headed  *TVA  Prefers  Foreign  Labor"  which 
began.  ••Thousands  of  American  workers 
have  been  Jobless  t>ecaiise  a  Oovernment 
agency— Tennessee  Valley  Authority— didnt 
'Buy  American'." 

Upon  inquiry,  a  spokesman  for  Bozell  & 
Jacobs  declared  that  the  release  was  Issued 
on  behalf  of  approximately  80  privately- 
owned  electric  generating  companies.  The 
agency  declined,  as  a  matter  of  'agency  pol- 
icy- to  supply  the  UE  with  a  list  of  the 
utilities  sponsoring  the  release. 

We  suggest  three  possible  explanations  for 
the  position  of  the  utilities  on  this  contract 
for  the  consideration  of  and  possible  Investi- 
gation by  Congress. 

First,  ttiat  the  utillUes  desire  to  see  the 
yardstick  function  of  TVA  hampered  by 
forcing  the  agency  to  make  uneconomic  pur- 
chase of  equipment. 

Second,  that  the  divorce  between  the 
manufactivers  of  electric  generating  equip- 
ment and  the  electric  generating  corpora- 
tions, which  was  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Government  some  years  ago,  has  not  been 
fully  consummated. 

Third,  that  the  profit-making  public  utili- 
ties corporations  do  not  mind  paying  the 
highest  prices  for  their  equipment,  because 


their  rates  are  set  on  the  basis  of  a  per- 
centage of  investment,  and  the  higher  their 
costs,  the  more  they  can  charge  the  publio 
for  electricity. 

As  the  Jobs  of  our  entire  membership  are 
related  to  the  question  of  an  abundant  and 
economical  supply  of  electric  power,  the 
overpricing  policies  of  GE  and  Westingbouse 
for  their  electric  generating  equipment  affect 
the  Jobs  of  every  worker  In  the  electrical 
manufacturing  Industry. 

Also,  while  exactly  the  same  methods  of 
setting  prices  cannot  be  applied  to  all  prod- 
uct lines,  the  general  GE-Westlnghotise  pol- 
icy of  charging  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear, 
as  exemplified  by  the  TVA  case.  Is  creating 
the  present  profiteering  depression.  By 
pricing  their  goods  out  of  reach  of  many 
who  need  them.  GK  and  Westinghotise  are 
depriving  tens  of  tbotisands  of  their  em- 
ployees of  Jobs,  but  reaching  new  record 
levels  of  profit. 

The  general  executive  board  of  UE  has 
read  and  approved  this  communication.  By 
direction  of  the  board  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  brought  to  yoiu-  attention  here.  I 
respectfully  repeat  our  request  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  for  a  35-hour  work  week. 
and  that  It  Investigate  the  rising  rate  of 
corporation  profit  in  relation  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  the  unemployed. 
Respectfully, 

Albeit  J.  Fitzczxalo, 
General   President,    United   Electrical. 
Radio     and     Machine     Workert     of 
America  (UE) . 

Ann.  9, 1959. 
Mr.  Albext  J.  Fitzgekald. 

General  President.  United  Electrical.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  oj  America,  {UE), 
New  York.  NY. 
De.\b  Mx.  Fttzceralo:  I  received  your  in- 
formative letter  concerning  the  TVA  trans- 
actions. 

I  understand  the  logic  and  also  the  analy- 
sis you  gave  me;  however,  there  appears  to 
be  more  than  a  wage  and  profit  problem  here. 
There  Is  a  definite  decision  to  be  made  by 
this  Nation •&  Oovernment,  business,  and  Its 
workers  on  Just  what  our  policy  Is  going  to 
be.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Westingbouse.  U.E.. 
or  Elliott  or  any  other  producer  whose  profiu 
are  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Nor  is  my 
complaint  against  TVA  and  REA  based  upon 
the  profiteering  angle. 

We  have  known  since  our  early  childhood 
In  the  coal  towns  of  Pennsylvania  the  mean- 
ing of  low  wages  and  high  proflu.  This  is 
an  important  phase  of  the  problem,  but  over 
and  above  this  consideration  must  be  a  clear 
cut  determination  of  where  we  are  going  In 
international  thinking  and  planning. 

All  of  us.  conscious  of  our  responsibilities 
to  the  living,  the  dead,  and  the  unborn,  have 
a  serious  stake  in  the  future  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  yet.  some  of  us  faU  to  recognize  that 
we  also  have  a  stake  in  America.  Its  workmen 
Its  Institutions. 

The  only  way  I  see  to  limit  profit  U  by  law. 
The  fact  that  American  companies  can  pro- 
duce overseas  and  ship  into  the  United 
States  eliminates  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tive economics  In  price  setting.  We  will  find 
the  end  result  to  be  much  like  we  now  have 
from  the  Japanese  competition  in  household 
wares  and  the  German  competition  In  do- 
mestic appliances,  and  on  down  the  Une  in 
rubber,  light  bulbs,  etc. 

We  cant  expect  to  produce  as  cheaply  as 
these  countries,  except  by  automation,  low- 
er standards  of  American  labor,  or  protective 
tariffs.  All  three  have  their  serious  draw- 
backs and  I  cant  help  but  think  that  if  we 
do  compete  successfully  by  the  first  two 
methods  mentioned,  the  friendly  countries 
wUI  be  right  back  where  they  were  before 
we  put  out  efforts  Into  Industrializing  them. 
Cant  you  see  the  squawk  from  Japan  and 
other  naUons  if  we  put  out  goods  as  cheap 
and  as  good  as  they  do.  and  they  find  them- 
selves locked  out  of  our  market  as  well  as 


other  markets  because  we  put  Into  iMe  our 
total  effort  on  price  alone. 

0\ir  trade  policy  today  ia  a  house  built 
upon  sand  and  cannot  staiul.  Tb«  American 
worker  cannot  and  will  not  for«vcr  pay  taxes 
to  build  up  his  own  cumpetitlon. 

No  nation  can  kid  Itself  into  believing  it 
can  sacrifice  tta  own  material  wealth,  wheth- 
er that  wealth  be  measured  In  labor  or  eapl. 
tal.  beyond  a  certain  point  of  credit  unless 
it  Is  willing  to  become  dependent  upon  other 
nations  for  its  welfare,  both  in  defense  and 
economics. 

This  Nation •&  economy  Is  based  upon  free 
labor  and  free  business  enterprises. 

One  can  ruin  the  economy  with  tinraaaoB- 
able  demands,  and  the  other  with  unreason- 
able profits. 

Thooe  who  promote  foreign  aid.  trade. 
and  Investmenu  with  the  Idea  In  mind  of 
driving  the  unions  into  a  corner  are  batng 
aided  unwittingly  by  many  persons  in  and 
out  of  labor  who  genuinely  believe  this  to  be 
the  road  to  peace  and  world  prosperity. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  weight  of  tha 
responsibility  for  our  national  welfare,  un- 
employment, community  development,  (arm 
prosperity,  national  security,  and  int«ma- 
tional  relations  have  to  try  to  keep  our  hwds 
and  hearts  separated.  We  cant,  as  I  sm  tt. 
Indulge  In  the  luxury  of  being  good  fellows' 
and  talking  out  of  both  aides  of  our  mouths 
at  the  same  time. 

I  subscribe  to  Teddy  Roosevelt's  famous 
remark,  '•There  is  room  for  only  one  sole 
loyalty  and  that  loyalty  U  to  the  American 
people." 

Much  as  I  abhor  the  corporation  profiteer- 
ing you  point  out  so  well  in  your  letter,  the 
real  loss  I  complain  and  protest  about  Is  the 
loss  In  )o\n.  local  business  to  trade,  profes- 
sions and  services  and  of  course  the  loss  in 
needed  revenues  for  operating  our  whole 
Oovernment's  economy. 

The  reasons  for  losing  this  and  other  busi- 
ness are  Important,  but  most  important  is 
the  loss  Itself. 

I'm  new  in  Congress,  but  one  thing  I  am 
sure  of  "I  was  elected  to  th«  Congress  of 
the  United  Sutes,  and  not  to  ths  congrws 
of  the  world  • 

As  yet  they  are  separate  and  distinct,  even 
If  there  are  certain  mutual  problems  and 
Interesu.  These  I  am  willing  to  recognize 
and  work  toward  their  solution,  but  at  no 
time  will  I  willingly  and  knowingly  deny  an 
American  workman  his  living  standards,  or 
an  American  Investor  his  legitimate  profit 
Just  to  eliminate  criticism  of  my  posiUon, 
or  to  secure  my  election. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  one  theory  I 
cannot  subscribe  to,  and  yet  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing prop  under  our  reciprocal  trades 
agreements,  and  that  is  the  Idea  that  we 
can  prosper,  make  friends  and  Influence  na- 
tions by  making  the  cottongrower  prosperous 
and  putting  the  glassworker  on  relief. 

I  a-asn't  elected  to  decide  who  should  work, 
and  who  should  starve. 

To  me.  the  Interests  of  one  American,  re- 
gardless of  his  position,  his  color,  or  bis 
creed  are  all  on  an  equitable  base,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  think  or  act  otherwise. 

I  am  sure  we  agree  on  the  need  for  a  real 
study  and  inunedlate  action  in  this  matter. 
I  may  be  off  base,  but  I  beUeve  that  the 
party  and  candidate  that  offers  hope  of  solu- 
tion to  this  serious  problem  will  come  before 
the  American  people  in  a  favored  poalUon. 
Blackstone  put  it  weU  when  he  observed 
that  "The  only  true  and  naturml  foundations 
of  society  are  the  wanu  and  fears  oT  in- 
dividuals." 

With  kindest  personal   regards,  and  nice 
to  again  hear  from  you,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoHM  H.  Dbmt, 
Member  of  Congrea*. 
P-8.— With  your  permission.  I  would  Uka 
to  make  all  or  part  of  yoiu:  letter  a  part  of 
the  Recoeo. 

J.  H.  D. 
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Wbtinohottsk  Blbctxic  Coap., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  3. 1959. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Mx.  Dent:  Since  our  dinner  In  Wash- 
ington on  February  26,  at  which  time  we  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  the  Import  of  heavy 
electric  power  apparatus,  many  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  have  shown  an 
interest  in  this  matter.  Therefore  we  feel 
an  obligation  to  write  you  this  letter  in  order 
to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Tou  have  received,  I  believe,  a  letter  from 
the  general  president  of  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  subject  of  the  500.000  kilowatt 
steam  turbine  generator  ordered  by  TVA 
from  C.  A.  Parsons  ti  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  England. 
In  this  letter,  this  UE  official  has  done  a 
great  disservice  to  the  union's  membership 
and  to  the  Nation  with  absurd  charges  of  265 
percent  profits  In  the  electrical  Industry  of 
the  United  States.  The  letter  presents  an 
argument  based  on  false  assumptions,  in- 
correct figures  and  distortions  of  fact.  Its 
resulting  conclusions  are  ludicrous. 

For  example,  while  the  UE  does  not  deny 
that  U.S.  electrical  manufacturers  pay  wages 
at  least  two  and  one-half  times  those  paid 
In  England,  they  somehow  calculate  that  our 
labor  costs  on  this  tl8  million  Job  are  only 
991.000  more  than  Parsons  labor  costs. 

They  calculate  further  that  the  total  cost 
of  building  this  giant  steam  turbine  genera- 
tor would  be  only  95,300.000.  The  fact  is 
that  this  amount  wouldn't  cover  the  cost  of 
materials — to  say  nothing  of  wages  and 
salaries,  the  costs  of  providing  and  operating 
our  factories  and  their  great  number  of 
machine  tools,  transportation,  research  and 
development,  and  many  additional  expenses. 

I  am  sure  that  Westingbouse  stockholders 
would  be  delighted  if  our  profits  could  be  a 
little  closer  to  the  265  percent  that  UE  says 
we  earn.  Instead  of  the  4  percent  or  slightly 
less  that  we  actually  have  earned  In  the  last 
several  years. 

The  UE  letter  bases  Its  charges  of  profiteer- 
ing on  what  it  says  are  company  figures.  It 
then  quotes  a  statement  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mon- 
telth  which  appeared  In  the  Westingbouse 
News  to  the  effect  that  the  TVA  order  In  ques- 
tion would  have  meant  1.080.C00  man-hours 
of  work  for  Westingbouse  employees  at  the 
Lester  and  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  plants,  and 
375.000  man-hours  of  work  for  employees  in 
plants  of  supplier  companies. 

What  the  UE  does  not  say  is  that  these 
figures  represent  only  the  direct  factory  labor 
which  would  have  been  Involved  In  produc- 
tion of  the  steam  turbine  generator — the 
labor  of  those  factory  employees  who  would 
have  been  working  full  time  on  this  par- 
ticular Job  and  who  are  directly  affected  by 
the  loss  of  this  order.  When  we  cited  these 
man-hour  figures  to  show  the  possible  effect 
of  this  lost  order  on  employment,  we  were 
intentionally  conservative,  limiting  the 
figure  to  direct  labor  only. 

The  figure  does  not  Include  the  host  of 
service  personnel  such  as  crane  operators, 
materials  handlers,  production  clerks,  plant 
guards,  supervisors,  and  others.  Such  Indi- 
rect labor  costs  are  at  least  double  the  direct 
labor  costs.  This  means  that  the  total  labor 
cost  of  manufacturing  this  type  of  giant  elec- 
trical equipment  Is  approximately  three  times 
the  actual  direct  labor  cost.  And  that  covers 
only  the  people  In  the  manufacturing  plants. 
In  addition,  there  Is  the  cost  of  the  people 
In  the  research  and  development  dcpart- 
menu  and  laboratories  whose  efforts  keep 
American  electrical  apparatus  ahead  of  the 
world  In  reliability  and  efficiency.  And  there 
are  sales  costs  and  administrative  costs.  The 
UE  letter  Ignores  all  these. 

As  a  second  step  in  Its  series  of  miscal- 
culations, the  UE  takes  this  small  portion 
of  total  labor  cost  and  multiplies  it  by  sev- 
eral industry  average  wages  figures — which 


also  are  Incorrect  when  applied  to  the  West- 
ingbouse plants  involved.  The  skilled  em- 
ployees who  build  these  giant  machines  earn 
well  above  the  average  Industry  wage. 

Then,  to  muddle  even  more  the  already 
completely  Inaccurate  calculation,  the  UE 
applies  a  mythical  productive  efficiency  ad- 
vantage which,  they  imply,  the  heavy  elec- 
trical manufacturers  in  this  country  have 
over  similar  plants  abroad.  This,  they  claim, 
is  244  percent.  If  such  an  advantage  exists 
in  the  production  of  heavy  electric  power 
apparatus,  we  are  not  aware  of  It.  And 
Judging  from  the  low  bids  of  foreign  electri- 
cal manufacturers,  they  haven't  heard  of 
their  great  disadvantage  either. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  the  officers 
of  a  national  labor  union  who  represent  thou- 
sands of  American  workmen  spread  this  type 
of  economic  nonsense  which  can  only  work 
against  the  best  Interests  of  their  members 
In  a  segment  of  Industry  where  reduced  em- 
ployment has  been  and  still  is  a  problem. 

Such  propaganda  Is  serious  also  In  that 
It  encourages  those  who  fall  to  see  the  dan- 
gers Involved  In  our  Government  buying 
heavy  electric  power  apparatus  from  foreign 
companies  which  could  not  provide  the  nec- 
essary repairs  and  maintenance  in  time  of 
war. 

The  UE  letter  dismisses  the  security  ques- 
tion as  a  hypocritical  Issue  raised  to  Justify 
our  Inability  to  meet  the  low  bids  of  foreign 
suppliers.  We  are  willing  to  leave  to  your 
Judgment  whether  or  not  the  continuous 
supply  of  electric  power  to  key  defense  pro- 
duction areas  of  the  country  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  Is  a  real  or  a  hypocritical 
issue.  In  1957  TVA  supplied  more  than  half 
the  power  used  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  for  example. 

Despite  TVA  reassurances  on  the  ability  of 
foreign  suppliers  to  provide  service,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Parsons  company  does  not 
have  a  steam  turbine  generator  manufac- 
turing plant  on  this  continent.  Nor  is  there 
any  plant  in  Canada  capable  of  handling 
major  repairs  of  large  steam  turbine  gen- 
erators. Parsons,  In  its  bid,  said  It  has  Just 
three  technical  men  In  all  of  North  America 
to  handle  repairs  and  maintenance.  By  con- 
trast, Westingbouse  has  more  than  1,000 
field  service  engineers,  and.  In  addition  to 
our  major  manufacturing  plants,  we  have 
service  and  repair  plants  throughout  the 
United  States.  Any  major  repair  or  replace- 
ment on  such  a  steam  turbine  generator  as 
the  TVA  Colbert  Station  unit  would  require 
Pardons  to  ship  the  unit  overseas  or  ship 
parts  from  overseas — something  which  could 
be  Impossible  In  time  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency. 

This   very   real   issue  of   national   security 
should   not   be   screened   from   view   by    the 
smoke   of   misinformation   emanating   from 
UE  or  any  other  source. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Babtlett. 

Vice  President. 

I  could  of  course  go  on  for  hours  on 
this  subject  and  never  reach  the  end  of 
the  arguments  and  logic  that  will  sus- 
tain my  position  in  fighting  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
field  but  some  very  important  argruments 
are  still  to  be  made  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  and  revise  my  own 
remarks  at  this  point. 

In  speaking  recently,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  coal  policy  conference 
was  announced  on  February  25,  with 
both  labor  and  management  of  the  soft 
coal  industry,  as  well  as  manufacturers 
of  coal  mining  equipment  and  other  re- 
lated industries,  joining  in  an  eflfort  for 
protection  of  the  coal  industry  to  seek 


relief  from  unfair  competition  in  the 
dumping  of  foreign  residual  oil  and 
natural  gas  into  coal  markets.  George 
H.  Love,  chairman  of  Consolidated  Coal 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the  new 
group,  had  this  to  say : 

Toward  this  end,  I  ask  also  that  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  multilateral  tariff  negotiations 
to  take  place  in  1960,  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives ascertain  the  facts  regarding  wage 
levels  and  working  conditions  In  industries 
in  exporting  countries.  In  such  negotia- 
tions, specific  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  level  of  labor  standards  in  such  indus- 
tries in  any  tariff  concessions  the  United 
States  may  be  prepared  to  offer. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  we  are 
fully  aware  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor 
feasible  that  wage  levels  be  equalized  in  all 
countries.  We  recognize  that  the  stage  of 
development  of  a  country's  economy  and  the 
productivity  of  its  Industries  may  limit  the 
level  of  wages  that  can  be  paid.  Therefore, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  wage  differentials 
win  continue  to  exist  and  such  disparities 
should  not  Impede  International  trade. 

You  will  note  that  this  deals  with  foreign 
trade  and  as  it  differs  with  so-called  buy 
American  regulations,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  both  subjects  are  interrelated  and 
inseparable. 

The  case  of  the  American  taxpayer,  the 
unemployed,  the  American  Investor,  the  mer- 
chant, the  housewife,  the  banker — each  and 
every  one  of  us  Is  tied  into  our  economic  pic- 
ture and  anything  that  draws  that  plctvire 
out  of  focus  with  prosperity  and  decent  living 
conditions  is  of  grave  importance. 

Our  Government  has  been  acting  as  if  it 
was  destined  to  rule  the  world,  make  all  the 
decisions,  pay  all  the  bills  and  take  all  the 
blame  for  world  problems. 

We  cannot,  and  should  not,  I>e  forced  into 
a  position  which  in  a  few  years  will  become 
untenable  insofar  as  the  trade  world  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade,  economic 
development  in  foreign  countries,  for- 
eign investments,  tax  and  tariff  conces- 
sions, and  so  forth,  use  many  arguments 
and  one  or  two  of  them  are  worth  ex- 
ploring. 

The  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  with  William  L.  Batt  as  secre- 
tary, in  fighting  against  the  Westing- 
house  and  General  Electric  demand  for 
a  security  ruling  on  the  TVA  contract, 
made  the  following  statement: 

Factors  affecting  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  defense  alliances  around  the  world  are 
of  critical  Importance  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  any  action  which  might  be  taken 
prejudicial  to  close  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  must  necessarily  have 
the  gravest  implications  for  our  security. 
We  would  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  a  decision  in  the  name  of  se- 
curity which  Ignored  or  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  small  Importance  the  effect  of  an 
embargo  action  on  our  close  allies  or  friends 
abroad. 

They  further  emphasized  that: 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  an  al- 
liance— the  NATO:  that  the  larger  part  of 
oiu'  imports  of  this  equipment  comes  from 
major  allies.  Great  Britain  and  Italy:  that 
we  can  have  no  real  security  apart  from  the 
security  of  those  allies  and  that  while  our 
economic  welfare  affects  our  security,  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  allies  affects  our  se- 
curity as  well. 

The  director  of  the  OCDM  is  urged  to  keep 
In  mind  the  competitive  character  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  There  Is  little  se- 
curity in  relying  upon  an  industry  which 
needs  special  protection  In  order  to  com- 
pete.    There  would  be  little  confidence  in 
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the  enterprla*.  the  efllclency,  or  the  capacity 
for  future  technical  Improvement  In  an  In- 
dustry w.ilch  relied  for  Ita  success  upoa 
such  protection.  Our  security  would  Indeed 
be  precarious  If  It  were  based  upon  Indus- 
tries which  needed  to  escape  the  main 
stream  of  competition  and  to  avoid  the  pres- 
sure for  greater  skills,  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity which  competition  alone  can 
exert.  •  •  •  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
vast  and  ever-expanding  heavy  electrical 
equipment  Industry  In  this  country  Is  In 
the  situation  where  protection  Is  neces- 
sary, In  spite  of  what  they  say  or  have  said 
In  the  past.  We  believe  they  can  compete 
If  they  must,  and  Indeed  they  do  so  very 
effectively  when  they  have  no  alternative. 

Finally  we  would  urge  you  to  consider 
the  broader  Implications  of  our  total  trade 
policy  of  a  decision  to  restrict  Imports  of 
this  equipment.  The  Soviet  economic  of- 
fensive against  the  free  world  may  well  be 
the  critical  threat  to  our  security.  A  U.S. 
trade  policy  which  permits  confidence  that 
our  country  will  offer  increasing  oppor- 
tunities to  our  friends  and  allies  around 
the  world  to  trade  with  us  Is  an  essential 
part  of  any  program  to  meet  that  threat. 
Restrictive  action  In  this  case  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  undermining  that  necessary 
confidence. 

Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 
following  was  picked  up: 

What  are  you  doing  about  foreign  compe- 
tition? Some  companies  are  making  appeals 
for  tariff  and  quota  protection.  Others  are 
making  adjustments  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  iower-prloed  Imports. 

The  American  Tack  Co.  offers  a  oonvlnclng 
demonstration  that  the  latter  course  gets 
reaulta.  Faced  with  a  mounting  inflow  of 
Inexpensive  West  German  tacks,  beginning 
in  1B48.  the  ftrm  undertook  three  major  Inno- 
vations: 

Automation  was  Introduced  at  the  Suffern, 
NY.,  plant,  which  President  Michael  Mark- 
man  claims  Is  much  more  efficient  than  the 
forttfn  faotorlee. 

An  tmployat  Incentive  plan  was  adopted. 
Olving  each  worker  a  bonus  If  he  exceeds 
his  quota,  the  K'hvme  has  brought  high  )>ro- 
duetlvlty.  reduced  abeenteelam  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  practlealiy  tlUnlnsted  labor  turn- 
over. 

An  Improved  »tMl  was  purchased  In  bvitk 

Siantttlee,  which  helped  reduce  the  price  uf 
e  main  raw  material. 

Ai  a  raault,  though  labor  onets  have  risen 
110  percent  and  raw  materials  aa  percent 
Blnoe  1040,  AmerlOAi\  Tnck's  Belling  prtoee  are 
lower  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  new 
arrangemenu  have  enabled  the  company  to 
melntaln  Its  earnlnge  retto  while  meettni 
foreign  competition. 

Fiom  Bualneu  Outlook,  the  foUowlnff 
la  quoted : 

steel  mills  this  week  apparently  will  turn 
out  more  basic  meUl  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  the  Industry. 

Scheduled  production  Is  a,S35.000  tons. 
Best  week  up  to  now  was  2.525,000  tons  Just 
before  Christmas,  1065  (and.  by  way  of  con- 
trast, this  week's  output  will  be  Just  about 
double  what  it  was  at  last  year's  low  point). 

To  point  the  comparison  even  further, 
this  week's  output  will  be  accomplished  with 
the  Industry  Just  under  90  percent  of  capac- 
ity; the  1965  high  required  102.6  percent 
operations.  That  shows  how  much  capacity 
has  grown. 

Even  so,  steel  output  for  the  half  year  will 
be  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  124  million 
tons,  7  million  more  than  1955's  record. 

Most  steel  companies  already  are  utilising 
some  facilities  that  don't  measiuv  up  to  the 


Tou  can  Judge  that  from  the  fact  that  they 
generally  made  money  during  the  part  of 
last  year  when  operations  were  below  60  per- 
cent of  capacity.  That  gives  sonre  idea  what 
the  current  quarter,  near  85  percent  will 
yield. 

This  will  add  heat  to  the  union's  de- 
mands for  a  big  wage  boost,  especially  in 
the  fact  of  a  much  reduced  work  force 
with  much  greater  production  of  both 
steel  and  profits. 

The  reason  I  quote  these  three  items 
is  to  show  just  how  weak  the  free  trade 
arguments  are. 

In  the  first  place,  if  our  security  de- 
pends upon  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  NATO  allies  and  their  economic  well- 
being  depends  upon  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  goods  and  commodities 
we  now  produce  in  surplus  and  because 
we  give  them  economic  aid,  trade  con- 
cessions, cheap  money,  easy  loans,  and  a 
cash  market  for  their  low  priced  goods, 
they  capture  not  only  our  own  domestic 
market  but  out  former  foreign  trading 
markets.  What  happens  if  we  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce — re- 
duce our  costs,  automate  our  production 
lines,  and  undersell  our  foreign  competi- 
tors? 

If  they,  then  are  forced  to  shut  down 
their  plants  because  it  is  our  markets 
that  keep  theix-  expanded  Inuustry  grow- 
ing and  busy,  will  they  still  be  friendly 
and  accept  their  fUianclal  dilemma  and 
unemployment,  or  do  they  come  running 
with  more  and  greater  demnnds  for 
American  succor.  It  could  be  spelled 
another  way. 

Following  through  then  with  Business 
Week's  observations,  and  the  le&ult  of 
speed-up  automation,  and  so  forth,  we 
have  a  larger  and  more  chronic  unem- 
ployment problem  of  our  own  because  in 
order  to  meet  competition  with  our  for- 
eign friends  we  will  have  to  produce 
more  with  less  employees  or,  worse  yet, 
move  our  plants  to  foi-elgn  countries. 
In  elUier  case  we  have  more  unemploy- 
ment, loss  reserves,  and  greater  taxes 
Ui)on  the  ones  left  on  Uio  domtstio  pay- 
rolls. 

One  thing  stands  out— the  buntness 
world  Is  Uklng  over  the  entire  nrld  of 
foreign  afTalrs  and  It  seems  to  be  based 
solely  on  dollar  diplomacy. 

You  will  note  the  lack  of  public  infor- 
mation on  one  of  the  real  problems  we 
are  faced  with  in  the  fight  for  industrial 
well-being  here  In  our  own  country  when 
we  supply  most  of  the  money,  know-how 
and  the  markets  for  our  competitors. 
The  item  of  $30  billion  In  production  In 
foreign  plants  financed  by  American 
money  represents  to  a  gi-eat  degree  the 
markets  lost  by  American  workmen  be- 
cause American  corporations,  individuals 
and  government  are  building  up  produc- 
tion facilities  abroad  that  undersell  him 
in  every  market  in  the  world  including 
our  own. 

Much  of  the  American  Invested  capital 
Is  producing  goods  formerly  produced 
here  by  American  workmen,  and  shipped 
right  back  to  this  country  under  so-called 
reciprocal  trades  agreements. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  give  the  break- 


that  is  that  dollarwise,  we  may  appear 
to  be  holding  our  own.  but  payroUwise 
and  taxwise,  we  are  literally  losing  our 
shirts. 

This  country  cannot  buy  what  it  has  in 
surplus  and  still  prosper  unless  you  call  5 
million  unemployed,  the  world's  greatest 
debt,  the  world's  greatest  budget  defer- 
ring and  the  highest  personal  and  busi- 
ness taxes  in  our  history  prosperous. 

Some  day  soon  I  hope  to  discuss 
another  phase  of  our  economical  problem 
dealing  with  such  tax  exempt  agencies 
such  as  TVA,  REA  and  the  millions  of 
co-op  and  authority  investments.  These 
too  have  a  stake  in  our  future  and  de- 
serve more  than  passing  attention. 

For  the  moment,  I  might  answer  a 
question  put  to  me  by  a  well-meaning 
freetrader  who  was  objecting  to  labor's 
wages  being  too  high  and  Industries' 
profits  too  great.  He  asked  me  how  far 
I  thought  the  American  worker  wanted 
to  go  in  his  wage  demands  and  I  an- 
swered by  quoting  the  American  farmer 
who  was  asked  a  similar  question,  when 
he  said,  "I  don't  want  much.  Just  my 
little  farm,  and  all  the  land  around  it." 

Human  nature  being  what  It  is.  it 
might  pay  us  as  Congressmen  to  remem- 
ber this  farmer's  remarks  and  ask  our- 
selves what  price  do  our  allies  put  upon 
their  friendship  and  military  aid. 

I  kind  of  believe  they  have  as  much 
to  lose  as  we  have  if  war  comes  and  cer- 
tainly should  want  peace  as  seriously 
and  as  genuinely  as  we  do  without  ask- 
ing for  'all  the  land  around  it." 


efficiency  of  their  most  modern  plant.    Kven     down  on  our  exports  versus  imports,  item 


INTERNA'nONAL  HEALTH  FOR 
PEACE  PRCORAM 

Mr.  DINQElT..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiiitrnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pooartyi  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRO  and  to  include  extrantous 
matter. 

The  SHr.AKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchlunn? 

There  wfxs  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Inst  year  and  a  half.  I  have  bMn  stead- 
U\sl\y  working  towni-d  the  enactment  of 
letilslation  which  would  bring  into  exist- 
ence an  international  Health  for  Pence 
program  through  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Institute  for  Intcrnatlonnl 
Health  and  Medical  Research  witliin  the 
framework  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

After  a  number  of  meetings  with 
leaders  In  the  medical  field  and  confer- 
ences with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  a  joint  resolution 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Hill  and 
myself  in  the  previous  Congress.  Early 
in  January  of  this  year,  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  new  Congress.  I  rein- 
troduced this  bill  and  rose  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  recommend  the  declaia- 
tlon  of  an  international  war  against  dis- 
ease through  use  of  the  tremendous  po- 
tential weapons  for  world  health — and 
peace — that  lie  in  medical  research. 

Again  today,  after  additional  confer- 
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ters  will  be  fat.  this  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and     submitted  the  bill  with  perfecting  lan- 
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guage  changes.  Here.  then.  I  come  to  the 
major  point  of  my  brief  remarks.  The 
point  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  to  stress,  as 
I  did  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  last  summer, 
and  again  on  January  12th  of  this  year, 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  help  in 
a  great  world  mobilization  of  medical  re- 
search resources. 

The  opportunities  available  today  for 
scientific  advances  in  many  fields  are 
widely  proclaimed.  I  need  only  cite  the 
instance  of  space  research  to  make  the 
point.  The  development  through  ap- 
plied research  of  this  field  will  undoubt- 
edly produce  needed  and  dramatic  ad- 
vances. But  the  equally  great — or  even 
superior — opportunities  for  progress 
through  medical  research  are  not  as  ap- 
parent upon  the  surface.  They  are  far 
from  being  as  well  heralded:  they  are 
not  ordinarily  presented  in  such  an  in- 
tensive glare;  and  they  do  not  hold  the 
lime-light  day  in  and  day  out. 

Yet  the  pay-off  from  medical  research, 
both  for  the  immediate  future  and  for 
years  to  come,  can  be  immense.  As  all 
of  you.  my  colleagues,  well  know,  I  have 
long  maintained  this  viewpoint,  urging 
Just  as  strongly  that  we  cannot  expect 
great  health  and  welfare  and  consequent 
economic  beneflu  from  medical  research 
unless  we  support  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  for  its  sound  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

While  medical  research  Is  robust  and 
growing  in  this  country,  even  here  it  is. 
by  comparison  with  the  levels  of  sup- 
port for  a  number  of  other  fields  of 
science,  relatively  amall.  It  is  at  a  stage 
of  readiness  of  more  adequate  nouriah- 
ment  than  it  hss  or  has  ever  had,  and 
today  medical  research  is  In  need  of  a 
level  of  assistance  that  will  permit  it  to 
be  the  peer  of  Ita  brother  phjrsioal 
sciences. 

Our  recent  action  in  the  House  to  in- 
erease  the  Federal  share  of  support  for 
life  sciences  research  will  do  much  to 
help  bring  it  closer  to  such  parity.  As 
well,  this  aetion  will  stimulate  other, 
non-Ftderal  sourcas  of  support,  for  other 
eapital,  anoouraged  by  the  oonfldence  we 
havt  ahown  that  medical  raaaaroh  is  a 
good  tnvtstment  for  the  Ftdtrtl  Oovem- 
ment.  will  incrt>ase  lu  share  buying. 
Furthermore,  our  strengthened  assist- 
ance to  research  against  disease  will 
.nhow  other  nations  that  the  United 
States  is  devoting  a  substantial  part  of 
her  resources  to  a  kind  of  science  that 
will  bring  not  only  us.  but  them,  new 
advances  over  Illnesses  and  death  causes 
common  to  mankind. 

Other  nations,  where  medical  research 
has  unfortunately  not  been  strengthened 
in  recent  years  as  has  ours,  are  never- 
theless ready  and  eager  to  march  ahead. 
These  nations  have  men  and  women  with 
brilliant  minds,  with  research  skills,  with 
real  scientific  potential.  They  await  the 
encouragement  of  our  partnership. 
From  them,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  may  well  come  discov- 
eries that  win  mean  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer, the  prevention  of  heart  disease,  the 
great  alleviation  of  mental  illnesses,  or 
the  wiping  out  of  many  neurological  dis- 
orders. 

This  Is  among  the  reasons  why  I  am 
sure  that  we  must  proceed  as  soon  as 
CV «7B 


possible  to  enact  legislation  and  provide 
appropriations  to  aid  in  moxmting  the 
greatest  international  attack  upon  dis- 
ease through  research  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

This  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  today. 
In  a  refined  and  carefully  considered 
form,  the  bill — which  I  spoke  of  last  year 
and  again  in  January — to  increase  the 
scope  and  opportunity  of  medical  re- 
search around  the  world  through  an  in- 
tensified, scientific  partnership  program 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  an  aid  program.  It  is  not  a 
welfare  program.  It  is  not  comparable 
to  commendable  programs  of  this  nature 
by  which  the  United  States  assists  others 
to  improve  their  economic,  defense,  or 
welfare  status  by  aid  given  according  to 
geographic  or  similar  factors  of  need. 
The  medical  research  program  proposed 
in  the  bill  is,  in  essence,  a  scientlst-to- 
scientists  one,  wherein  support  for  scien- 
tific studies  is  recommended  and  provided 
to  medical  researchers  only  upon  the 
basis  of  scientific  merit  and  only  after 
technical,  objective  review  by  other 
scientists,  their  peers. 

Thus,  the  proposed  new  research  pro- 
gram is  one  which  exploits  scientific  po- 
tential alone.  This  Is  the  only  way  to 
true  progress.  This  is,  as  you  know,  the 
method  which  we  have  established  in  this 
country  for  Federal  supjwrt  of  research 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  a  method  which  has  played  the 
key  role.  I  believe,  in  making  the  United 
SUtes  today  the  world  leader  in  medical 
science. 

Therefore.  In  introducing  this  bill, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  institute  for  medical  re- 
search as  one  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's National  Institutes  of  Health,  I  both 
request  and  urge  your  support  for  it. 

Again  I  have  Joined  with  Senator  Kill 
in  this  measure,  and  my  bill  is  comparUon 
to  hli.  X  urge  that  you  consider  it  a 
matter  of  ewtentlal  importance.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  worthy  of  your  endorse- 
ment and  passage. 

Its  pravislona  have  been  worked  over 
thoughtfully  from  many  ylewpoints, 
Some  of  the  best  minds  of  our  Nation 
both  in  Congress  and  In  scientiflc  and 
civic  fields,  have  given  it  serious  and  de- 
tailed review.  It  represents  their  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  best  means  to  imple- 
ment this  much-needed  new  program,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  a  real  invest- 
ment in  good  research,  will  be  appro- 
priately Integrated  with  current  activi- 
ties, and  will  be  well  accepted  around  the 
world. 

Such  an  expansion  of  medical  research 
as  this  bill  will  accomplish  could  not  be 
gained  unless  the  scientists  of  other 
countries  would  be  willing  and  eager  to 
participate.  Both  its  methods  of  sup- 
port and  the  framework  in  which  it 
would  be  placed  insure  this  kind  of 
wholehearted  acceptance.  The  meth- 
ods, as  I  have  mentioned,  are  similar  to 
those  so  successfully  used  for  supporting 
and  developing  medical  research  In  our 
own  scientific  community.  The  frame- 
work, also  indicated,  would  be  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Both  the  Service  and  Its  research 
branch,  familiarly  known  to  us  and.  in- 


deed, to  scientists  in  other  countries,  as 
"NEH,"  have  a  worldwide  fame  and  ac- 
ceptance for  ability,  integrity,  and  scien- 
tific "know-how"  in  administering,  con- 
ducting, and  supporting  research. 

Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  an  institute 
of  international  medical  research,  work- 
ing within  the  framework  of  the  NIH, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  its  De- 
partment, Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, can  give  outstanding  leadership  to 
development  of  the  research  potential 
for  advances  against  disease  aroimd  the 
globe.  The  program  authorized  under 
the  measTire  would  strengthen  present 
research  activities  not  only  of  existing 
international  bodies,  such  as  the  World 
Health  organization  and  scientific  soci- 
eties, but  also  the  medical  research  of 
many  individual  countries  and  their  re- 
search institutions.  It  would  not  con- 
flict with  nor  duplicate  current  efforts. 

I  believe  this  is  an  essential  measure, 
one  that  must  have  our  support.  It  is 
not  a  question,  even  in  cash  terms,  of 
saving  dollars  by  balancing  figures.  It 
is  a  question  of  InsurUig  a  profit  by  a 
wise  Investment,  from  which  the  cash 
and  other  returns  will  immensely  exceed 
the  outlays. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have 
been  saying  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
urging  that  we  here  and  now  declare  a 
new  world  war  upon  disease.  The 
American  Revolution  was  an  idea  trans- 
lated into  action.  It  inspired  pe<H>le 
eveiywhere  to  be  free.  America  has  con- 
tinued to  laipire  them  as  a  great,  free 
Nation.  Today,  we  have  a  parallel  idea, 
a  war  and  a  I'evolutlon  for  freedom  from 
disease.  As  others  have  said  aince  X 
voiced  this,  it  is  in  a  sense  an  extension 
of  the  first  American  Revolution. 

Let  our  second  American  Revolution 
be  tills  world  war  against  disease. 


CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR 
MEDICAL,  DENTAL.  AND  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  DINOICLL.  Mr,  SpMOter.  X  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  island  I  Mr.  FooartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RiooRS  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cold,  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
as  a  nation  are  not  doing  what  we 
should  today  to  make  sure  that  the 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  public 
health,  and  other  centers  for  education 
and  research  in  the  health  field  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities they  face,  and  all  of  us 
face,  tomorrow. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  progres.*? 
In  the  health  field  these  days.  Jt  is  true 
that  we  have  made  giant  strides  In  some 
vitally  important  areas.  We  can  be 
proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  construction  of  hospital  and  other 
health  facilities,  in  the  improvements  of 
medical  and  public  health  services.  In 
medical  reseai-ch  and  the  assurance  of 
its    future    development.    We    can    be 
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Speolfloally.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
are  at  the  breaking  point  In  terms  of  the 
ability  of  these  teaching  Institutions  In 
the  health  field  to  keep  up  with  our 
population  growth  and  with  the  de- 
mands engendered  by  the  rapid  changes 
in  medicine  and  public  health. 

This  is  not  a  new  concern  of  mine, 
or  of  many  people  who  are  Influential 
leaders  In  medicine  and  science  today. 
A  great  many  proposals  have  been  made 
by  Members  of  Congress,  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  by  Interests  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government  seeking  ways 
to  meet  at  least  part  of  the  all  too  evi- 
dent need.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  but  almost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  action. 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce  today 
proposes  that  the  Federal  Government 
give  greater  assistance  in  the  renovation 
and  modernization  of  our  present  med- 
ical and  related  schools,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  we  give  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  the  construction  of  new 
schools.  It  would  build  upon  and  ex- 
tend the  highly  productive  present  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  health  research  facilities. 
Thus  it  sets  no  precedents  and  poses  no 
philosophical  problems,  even  among 
those  who  persist  in  the  archaic  belief 
that  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  par- 
tial support  of  medical  school  activities 
Is  ipso  facto  a  threat  of  Federal  control 
and  socialized  medicine. 

The  thing  my  proposed  legislation 
jdoes  is  to  give  clear  recognition  to  three 
(things:  First,  that  research  and  educa- 
tion are  Inseparable  ahd  often  indis- 
tinguishable one  from  the  other  in  a 
medical  school  environment;  second, 
that  adequate  facilities  are  a  basic  re- 
quirement for  medical,  dental,  and  re- 
lated research  and  education;  and  third, 
that  the  Federal  Government  shares  in 
this  responsibility  to  see  that  such  fa- 
cilities are  provided  commensurate  with 
the  national  need. 

In  other  construction  programs, 
matching  funds  from  Federal  sources — 
such  as  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program  and  the  health  re- 
search facilities  construction  program — 
have  been  successful  beyond  all  expec- 
tation in  helping  the  States,  communi- 
ties, and  institutions  raise  money  from 
non-Federal  sources.  Such  matching 
grants  foster  and  encourage  the  putting 
of  private  and  State  money  to  effective 
use.  Without  such  stimulus,  the  other 
funds  might  never  be  raised  and  the 
needed  facilities  might  never  be  built. 

It  Is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  which  will  modify 
and  extend  the  Health  Research  Facili- 
ties Act.  now  In  Its  third  year  and  being 


Ytry  birMUYily  b^mtntaWrMt  by  Iht  Pub* 

iw  mutt  In 

IHiii  OhbAiM  Iht  DUt  bf  Iht  btl  lb 
tnoludt  rtoiUUtt  tw  tdutiUon  m  wtU  m 
rtntrth  In  Iht  httUh  AtM« 

•ttond.  Ixltnd  Iht  tuihortitd  durt* 
lion  ot  iht  prof  ram  lo  A  ytai^t,  bttinnitMl 
with  Iht  Asoal  ytar  lOto. 

Third,  XnerHN  the  annual  tuthortitd 
availability  of  funds  from  tht  130  mil- 
lion now  pravlded  for  research  faelUtlti 
only  to  a  total  of  tSO  million  annually 
for  both  research  and  educational  facili- 
ties, thus  making  $350  million  available 
for  presently  established  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  public  health,  and 
osteopathy  over  a  5-year  period. 

Fourth.  In  addition,  provides  $100 
million  with  more  favorable  matching 
terms  for  the  construction  of  new 
schools  in  the  above  fields,  including  an 
Initial  or  starting  grant  of  up  to  $25,000 
for  planiiing  purposes. 

Fifth.  Expands  by  50  percent  the 
membership  of  the  Council  that  reviews 
and  makes  final  recommendations  on 
these  grants  to  Include  educational  as 
well  as  research  representation. 

There  is  great  urgency  associated  with 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

One  reason  lies  In  the  population 
changes  that  will  occur  during  the  next 
decade.  Our  total  population  will  grow 
from  175  milhon  to  220  million  by  1970. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  this  increase 
will  be  among  persons  over  65  and  under 
20  years  of  age,  when  requirements  for 
medical  care — which  means,  primarily, 
more  physicians — are  most  frequent. 

Moreover,  medical  practice  continues 
to  be  more  complex  and  the  task  of  edu- 
cating physicians  corresjjondingly  so.  It 
is  a  task  that  cannot  be  carried  out  effec- 
tively in  the  absence  of  a  fully  adequate 
physical  plant. 

Then,  too,  medical  and  related  schools 
carry  an  Increasing  responsibility  to  pio- 
neer in  the  provision  of  medical  and 
community  health  services.  They  carry 
out  the  largest  component  of  the  Nation's 
research  in  the  health  field.  And  they 
produce  an  increasingly  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  total  manpower  for 
research  in  the  health  sciences. 

For  these  and  a  host  of  other  reasons 
that  are  self-evident,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  these  schools  are  a  national  re- 
source. Their  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow  is  a  matter  of  deep 
public  concern.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  give  voice  and  substance  to  that  con- 
cern in  a  program  of  action — a  program 
that  will  reflect  the  public  interest. 

The  medical  schools  need  for  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  new  and  the 
renovation  of  existing  facilities  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  and  often  reiterated 
in  studies  and  reports  by  such  eminent 
groups  as  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Committee  of  Consultants  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  this  House  Itself,  and  others 
whose  Interest,  insight,  and  objectivity 
are  beyond  question.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend, nor  do  I,  that  matching  grants  for 
construction  purposes  will  meet  all  of  the 
future  needs  of  the  medical  schools. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  some  way  must  be 


(bvini  lb  MHl  Iht  Att4i  bt  ivkth  thililu* 
^tni  fbr  itntrti  ontrblini  nmHt.  Tht 
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iaaut  titaHy  Mayv  II  wlU  labt  llmt« 
ind  iludy,  and  dt'bait  tur  U\t  taiut  lo  bb 
tltrlAtd,  and  U  must  bt  darlAfd  bttort 
il  can  bt  r«i>olvtd,  W<»  do  know,  how« 
tvtr«  thai  the  health  institutions  of  today 
art  inadtquately  hous^  and  that  we  will 
nttd  additional  instltutiotui  in  years  to 
eomt,  Ltt  us,  then,  move  ahead  ont  step 
further  in  our  national  effort  to  maintain 
and  protect  one  of  our  most  precious  na- 
tional resources,  our  health,  by  making 
it  possible  for  the  physical  plants  of  the 
schools  to  be  more  adequate  for  tomor- 
row's needs. 


THE  VAULT-CASH  BILL,  SPECULA- 
TORS IN  THE  MONEY  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENT BANKINa 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patmam  ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aprtl 
29  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  as  you 
may  know,  is  an  association  of  approxi- 
mately 6.000  bankers,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  commercial  banks  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  smaller,  independent  bank- 
ers who  serve  most  of  our  home  towns 
and  local  communities. 

My  address  deals  with  two  or  three 
matters  of  current  interest.  These  are 
also  matters  which  most  Members  would 
agree  to  be  of  major  importance. 

I  might  mention,  first,  the  legislation 
now  pending  in  Congress  to  revise  reserve 
requirements  of  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  This  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  vault-cash  bill. 
And.  of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate Interest.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  act  on  this  bill 
tomorrow.  The  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  also  consider- 
ing the  bill.  Certainly  this  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  Importance,  at  least  to  the 
bankers  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  on  the  other  side. 

The  bill  involves  the  question  of 
transferring  ownership  of  up  to  $20 
billion  of  Government-owned  assets 
over  to  the  private  banks.  These  as- 
sets are  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  being  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  At  present,  most  of  the  interest 
payments  on  these  securities — after  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  met — flow  back  into  the 
Treasui-y  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposal  is  to  transfer  these  securities 
over  to  the  private  banks  where  the  in- 
terest payments  will  go  into  bank  profits. 
The  reason  which  has  been  given  for  the 
proposal  is  thpt  bank  profits  are  not 
high  enough,  and  it  is  desired  that  these 
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MbAU  ihbuM  bb  ^MNiMi,  iilhbviih«  bf 
tturMK  Iht  tuMiy  wMbh  to  wmH 
wiU  t«M  mk%u  m  umiiybrt'  Hbbtlb. 
In  nUttr  wtriii  Trtbaum  rtvthut  wUl 
bt  diviM  ltd  Ihib  b»nk  prtAUi  at  Iht  Im« 
Maytit  wiu  havi  lb  Mbhb  u»  for  Iht  il* 
tT)i«ion  ihrauKh  tllhtr  intrtattd  iMti 
m  inortastd  debt  en  whl«h  inltrtal  pty* 
mtnii  will  havt  to  bt  made,  My  addrtti 
to  tht  indeptndtttt  banken  deals  with 
this  subjtct  in  aomt  dtUU.  Perhaps  X 
should  add  howf  vtr  that  this  subject  has 
already  bttn  dtalt  with  more  extensively 
in  my  statement  in  the  Conorbsbxonal 
Record  of  April  10,  in  which  I  quoted 
from  a  Federal  Reserve  report  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  the  assets  which  It  is 
proposed  to  transfer  to  the  banks  under 
this  legislation. 

Second,  I  might  mention  a  problem 
which  has  arisen  within  the  Federal 
Reserve  Systemi.  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  set  up  a  mechanism  of  what  It  calls 
monetary  controls  which  has  involved 
bringing  a  certain  small  group  of  se- 
curity dealers  and  money-market  specu- 
lators into  the  middle  of  the  banking 
system.  In  other  words,  this  system  of 
monetary  controls  depends  upon  these 
dealers  and  sp>eculators  to  make  adjust- 
ments In  the  reserves  of  the  banks  over 
the  country.  And,  as  the  Members 
know,  this  has  led  to  some  highly  inter- 
esting developments  in  the  Government 
bond  market,  including  one  or  two 
major  debacles  last  year,  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  are 
now  trying  to  investigate.  My  address 
to  the  independent  bankers  gives  some 
of  the  details  of  this  sitiiation. 

Third,  but  by  no  means  least  in  im- 
portance. I  might  mention  that  the 
main  streets  of  America  are  rapidly  be- 
coming absentee -owned  and  absentee- 
controlled.  This  disappearance  of  In- 
dependent business  and  the  Increasing 
concentration  of  business  into  a  few 
giant  nationwide  or  worldwide  corpora- 
tions raises  some  fundamental  problems 
that  need  solution.  In  the  absence  of 
any  solution  being  made  through  the 
legislative  process,  other  solutions  are 
being  made  which  In  my  opinion  go  in 
the  wrong  direction.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  these  trends  will  eventually 
necessitate,  if  not  a  change  in  our  form 
of  government,  at  least  a  radically  dif- 
ferent role  which  our  Government  will 
have  to  play  in  the  economic  system. 

On  the  beUef  that  a  sufficient  number 
tA  Members  will  be  Interested  in  these 
matters  to  Justify  it,  I  will  insert  my 
address  in  the  Rccoid,  as  follows: 

TBI  PUTUBX  or   IlVDinCNDCMT   BAMKIWa 

(Address  of  Represent»tl76  Wucht  Paticak, 
Democrat.  Texas,  to  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  In  convention  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  PhUadelphla.  Pa..  AprU 
29, 1959) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  both  an  honor 
and  a  warm  personal  pleasure  to  be  Invited 
to  your  convention.  To  the  newcomers  In 
your  association  here,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
always  enjoyed  a  strong  spiritual  attach- 
ment to  the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. I  have  great  admiration  for  your  11- 
lustrlouB  president.  Mr.  Oormley,  and  I  hav« 
for  many  years  drawn  upon  the  wisdom  and 
Inspiration  of  your  most  capable  secretary. 
Mr.  Ben  DuBols. 

My  subject,  "The  Future  of  IndependsnS 
Banking."  sounds  quite  formidable.    Actu- 
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but  whu»  Dimplit^liy  m«y  be  a  eonnrte* 
•tohai  vii-tuc  brvvlty  usually  la  not;  and  I 
think  you  havt  b«cn  around  long  <rnou|h 
to  know  whtn  you  Invltt  a  OongrMsman  to 
address  you.  you  run  the  risk  of  getting  a 
long  speech.  I  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
If  I  tnlk  long  enough  I  may  say  something 
which  will  cause  you  to  have  a  new  thought 
which  will  contribute  to  a  brighter  future 
for  independent  banking  or  contribute  to 
better  government. 

TECHNICAL    mOOaXSS   IS   GOOD 

I  have  assumed  that  the  common  pur- 
poses of  aU  governments  are  to  eliminate 
poverty.  Ignorance,  disease  and  crime.  But 
In  our  country  we  have  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  denK>craUc  principles 
and  processes,  which  means  giving  constant 
attention  to  the  Individual  freedoms,  both 
clvU  and  economic.  Economic  freedom  by 
our  traditions  means  maintaining  the  so- 
ciety In  a  condition  which  offers  the  in- 
dividual practical  choices  among  a  wide  va- 
riety of  pursuits  In  which  to  find  useful 
and  satisfying  work.  And  It  means  main- 
taining practical  opportunities  for  wide 
ownership  and  management  of  the  economic 
resources — in  short.  Independent  enter- 
prise. 

In  many  respects  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological revolution  has  served  our  purpose 
in  measures  beyond  compare.  And  we  may 
assume  that  our  particular  society  and  our 
particular  policies  of  government  have  been 
at   least   conducive    to   this    progress. 

Within  our  own  lifetimes  we  have  wit- 
nessed tremendous  new  energies  harnessed 
for  the  comfort  and  weU-being  of  mankind. 
In  our  own  country  poverty,  as  we  used 
to  know  It,  has  substantially  disappeared. 
All  kinds  of  new  machines,  new  production 
processes,  and  new  plant  and  animal  speci- 
mens have  been  developed  to  increase  out- 
put and  lighten  the  workload  and  make  life 
more  comfortable.  Drudgery  and  back- 
breaking  toU  in  the  field,  the  factory  and 
the  home  have  largely  been  eliminated. 
More  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  scientific, 
engineering  and  other  professional  pursuits 
which  seem  to  offer  satisfying  work.  Some 
of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  of  only  a  few 
years  ago  have  been  conquered:  and  the 
researchers  seem  on  the  threshold  of  con- 
quering the  others.  In  all  fields  of  science 
and  technology  new  discoveries  and  new 
breakthroiiglis  are  being  reported  daUy. 
Nuclear  energy  has  raised  our  eyes  to  new 
horizons,  and  we  are  told  that  space  travel 
wUl  te  a  reality  within  a  decade — ^If  we 
don't  blow  ourselves  up  first.  And  In  the 
meantime  a  great  variety  of  wonderful  gadg- 
ets are  being  Invented  and  put  to  use  to 
eliminate  the   need   for  hard  labor. 

I  am  even  told  that  they  have  Invented 
an  electronic  computer  which  Is  supposed 
to  elUnlnate  the  need  for  Independent 
banking. 

AU  this  progress  In  the  scientific  and 
technological  fields  seems  to  me  to  be 
Immensely  good,  despite  the  warnings  that 
some  of  the  new  inventions  might  be  used 
to  destroy  the  world  or  eliminate  Independ- 
ent banking. 

KAnr  STKxcrs  amm  bbcomiho  absbmtsb 

owirxo 

Some  of  the  othsr  changes  taking  plaes 

in    America   are.    however,    bad — very   bad. 

To  put  the  matter  stmi^,  tbs  Main  Strssts 

of  Amsrloa  ars  rapidly  bsoomlnf  sbsentss 
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T^e  NM«  yvMt  ■  Rava  nMi  Taasai^  it  tt 
MMlsly  vmik  at  >ht«  «raH(l«  bvii  avtM  m 
I  am  tUm^k^  hy  rH«b  v^mtH  \>t  bnw  far 
Iht  Wtht  H  in»tH(h-4H  t*A.  ht^m  tar  u  has 
ali^tly  K<[^h».  ¥>»  Mam)^l«>,  a  Hm  w<k^ 
«io  MiH  tvUla  kMci^r  wrrtu  a  tsriss  t>t 
ttolvttnhSi  MrhieK  yt>u  may  bnva  s»«h,  v«m> 
t^rhihg  a  viol  I  sh»  madv  lo  Lnulsvllls,  Ry. 
b»iiig  K  strshg^r  to  tht  city  »h»  bisdt  ttmtv 
inquiries  which  ptoplt  at  homt  probably 
would  not  thlhk  to  make,  and  slit  oamt 
up  with  some  startling  answers.  First,  she 
found  that  60  percent  of  all  tht  Jobs  In  the 
factories  at  Louisville  art  in  abstntet>ownrd 
Industries.  In  other  words,  tht  big  dccU 
slons  which  intimately  affect  the  lives  of 
these  employees  are  being  made  In  board 
rooms  In  New  York,  or  one  of  the  other  big 
financial  centers. 

As  to  the  retail  businesses.  Miss  Porter's 
report  Is  even  more  disturbing.  She  esti- 
mated that  between  80  and  90  percent  of  aU 
the  people  employed  in  retail  establishments 
In  Louisville  are  employed  in  branches  of 
coast-to-coast  chains.  She  found  that  only 
the  fifth  largest  department  store  In  the 
city  is  locally  owned. 

This  kind  of  picture  is,  of  course,  not  new 
to  most  of  you.  In  general  it  Is  a  picture  ot 
what  has  been  taking  place  all  across  this 
country.  More  and  more  the  businesses  of 
the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the  local  commu- 
nities have  been  taken  over,  replaced,  or 
reorganized  into  nationwide  chains.  About 
the  only  kind  of  business  which  has  not  been 
reorganized  int>o  nationwide  chains  is  the 
banking  business,  and  no  doubt  the  only 
reason  banking  has  escaped  is  that  the  pecul- 
iar laws  which  apply  to  banking  have  not 
permitted  such  a  reorganization. 
ixiTLM  f  UTuas  ram  indxfknsknt  BAmctaa  ip 

BXXSINKSS     ON     MAIN     BTmXKT     IS     SITN     FSOM 
WAU,  STBEET 

Where,  then,  is  there  any  future  for  the 
Independent  banker  If  m(M«  and  more  of  the 
business  of  Main  Street  is  to  be  ocHXtrolIed 
and  financed  from  Wall  Street? 

The  principal  piupose  ot  banking,  as  X 
understand  It,  is  to  manage  the  money  and 
credit  needed  to  carry  on  the  economic  activ- 
ity of  the  community.  Are  Independent 
bankers  to  become  merely  Government  bond 
brokers  and  commercial  bookkeepers?  Surely 
not  much  banking  experience  or  Judgment  is 
needed  to  deposit  the  bank's  funds  with 
some  other  bank  In  one  of  the  financial  cen- 
ters whers  these  funds  can  be  put  to  work. 
And  siirely  there  Is  no  Justification  for  bcmks 
to  create  credit  merely  to  acquire  CK>vem- 
ment  securities. 

Turn  to  the  consumer  credit  field?  Tes; 
there  Is  limited  opp<xtunlty  here.  But  ths 
field  seems  to  be  getting  crowded.  The  con- 
stuner  finance  chains  have  moved  in  with 
their  nationwide  adve-tising.  And  more  and 
man  the  big  maniifacturers  of  consumer 
durables  are  offering  consumer  financing 
through  their  local  sales  agencies. 

The  point  Is  obvious:  the  Inevitable  trend 
seems  to  be  for  banking  to  take  on  the  form 
of  organization  that  is  taken  by  the  busi- 
ness activities  banking  is  to  service  and 
finance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and 
more  oi  the  State  laws  are  being  changed  to 
permit  chain  banking  within  the  State 
boundaries?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  pro- 
posal to  allow  nationwide  bank  chains  Is 
already  being  urged?  As  locally  owned  busi- 
ness disappears,  more  extensive  branch 
banking  will  fc^ow;  sad  even  before  the 
statewide  banking  chains  are  consolidated, 
the  forces  for  natlonwlds  linking  wUl  bs 
overwhelming. 

Actually,  some  strong  arguments  can  be 
mads  for  nationwide  bank  chains  even  now. 
The  nationwide  boslziea  chains  can  make 
an  argument  for  them,  as  can  the  bankers 
who  a*rf9  thSH*  commercial  empires  st  their 
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headquarters.  The  corporate  managers  can 
plausibly  argue  that  nationwide  bank  chains 
would  give  them  more  efficient  accounting. 
And  the  big  city  bankers  can  plausibly  argue 
that  they  could  better  service  the  credit 
needs  of  these  clients  if  they  had  certain 
control  of  local  bank  funds. 

KATIONWn>B  BANK  CHAINS  V/OXTLD  HELP  IN  TH« 

nco's     Nxw     KOLC     or     kegulatino     thi 

.   XCONOMT 

Certainly  a  powerful  argument  can  be  made 
that  nationwide  bank  chains  would  Improve 
the  Federal  Reserve's  operations  In  Its  new 
role  of  monetary  control.  Keep  In  mind  what 
the  Fed  Is  trying  to  do  with  Its  open  mar- 
ket operations.  It  Is  adjusting  the  amount 
of  reserves  from  day  to  day  In  an  effort  to 
bring  about  the  precise  amount  of  credit  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  it  considers  appropri- 
ate for  the  moment.  Thus,  on  one  day  the 
Fed  may  put  additional  reserves  Into  the 
banking  system,  at  New  York,  by  buying 
Government  securities.  And  on  the  next  day 
the  Fed  may  take  reserves  out  of  the  sys- 
tem by  selling  Government  sectirltles. 

But  here  comes  the  essential  problem — how 
will  these  changes  In  reserves  at  New  York 
be  transmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  banks? 
How  win  adjustments  be  made  among  banks 
In  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to  bal- 
ance available  reserves  with  local  credit  de- 
mands? When  the  Fed  set  up  this  system  It 
adopted  the  Idea  that  there  should  be  one 
central  money  market  at  New  York — because 
It  was  modeling  Its  system  as  closely  as  pos- 
■Ible  on  the  system  in  Britain.  The  Bank 
of  England  adds  reserves  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, or  takes  them  out,  at  only  one  central 
point.  London.  But  adjustments  promptly 
take  place  throughout  the  country — and  are 
made  within  the  banking  system  Itself  be- 
cause the  clearing  banks,  with  headquarters 
In  London,  are  large  branch  banking  Institu- 
tions which  serve  the  entire  country. 

Thus,  In  setting  up  Its  open  market  opera- 
tions In  New  York,  the  Fed  ran  up  against 
the  fact  that  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem— the  chain  banks — Is  missing  In  this 
country.  And  to  substitute  for  this  missing 
part  the  Fed  has  brought  all  kinds  of  secu- 
rity dealers  and  speculators  Into  the  picture 
to  carry  on  the  vital  function  of  adjusting 
reserves  among  the  banks  of  the  country. 

Its  first  step  was  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  trading  In  Government  securities,  not 
with  the  member  banks,  but  with  a  small 
group  of  securities  dealers  who  were  to  serve 
as  a  buffer  between  the  Fed  and  the  member 
banks.  These  dealers  were  to  adjust  re- 
serves among  the  different  banks  of  the 
country  by  buying  and  selling  the  banks' 
secondary  reserves — that  Is,  Federal  securi- 
ties. 

More  recently,  however,  the  Fed  has 
watched  with  approval  the  development  of 
another  supplemental  device,  which  is  called 
the  Federal  funds  market.  This  so-called 
Federal  funds  market  Is  In  fact  a  New  York 
stockbroker  who  buys  and  sells  bank  re- 
serves— that  Is,  actual  reserves — from  a  desk 
In  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

I  Judge,  however,  that  these  securities 
speculators  and  money  market  operators 
have  not  proved  an  altogether  satisfactory 
substitute  for  chain  banking. 

The  Fed  has  now  Joined  with  the  Treasury 
to  make  an  investigation  of  these  operations 
to  try  to  find  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  re- 
cent debacles  In  the  Government  securities 
market. 

SKCTTKimS  DZALCEB  AND  MONXT  SPXCinLATORS 
SHOULD  NOT  BX  IN  THE  MIDDLE  Or  MONETABT 
CONTROLS 

Here  is  an  Interesting  point.  All  of  this 
trading  in  Government  securities  by  the 
Fed's  Open  Market  Committee  is  said  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  stable  prices. 
Yet  this  particular  system  is  expected  to 
function,  to  bring  the  securities  dealers  In. 
only  because  the  system  produces  a  highly 


unstable  price  for  money  Itself.  And  this 
means,  of  coxurse,  It  must  also  produce  a 
highly  unstable  price  for  Government  secu- 
rities. 

So  the  question  which  the  Fed  and  the 
Treasury  are  trying  to  answer  is  not  why  the 
price  of  Government  securities  changes  from 
day  to  day  and  from  minute  to  minute.  The 
question  Is  only  why  the  security  dealers 
and  speculators  have  on  occasion  allowed  the 
price  to  plummet  In  ways  which  have  caused 
wide  public  attention. 

I  could  add  that  the  public  Is  asking  soma 
other  questions  about  the  Government  se- 
curities market.  For  example,  let  me  read 
you  a  letter  which  I  received  on  April  14.  It 
reads : 

"Deak  Representative  Patman:  I  am  a 
high  school  student  very  much  Interested  In 
economics.  The  other  day  In  class  I  raised 
a  question  concerning  our  studies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  which,  for  lack  of  Infor- 
mation, could  not  be  answered. 

"The  question  Is  this:  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve buys  and  sells  Government  bonds  In 
secret,  and  the  time,  the  price,  the  amount 
and  the  parties  Involved  In  the  transaction 
are  kept  secret,  why  Is  this  called  the  'open 
market'?" 

That  Is  a  very  good  question.  Everything 
this  high  school  boy  has  said  about  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  secret  trading  In  Federal  secu- 
rities Is  true,  and  I  cannot  tell  him  why  this 
trading  Is  called  an  "open  market." 

The  law  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve's 
Open  Market  Committee  to  buy  and  sell  se- 
curities In  the  open  market — and  It  does 
trade  in  astronomical  amounts  of  these  se- 
curities— about  $5  billion  worth  a  year.  But 
the  trading  takes  place  In  the  most  closed, 
private  trading  club  ever  Invented.  This 
trading  is  done  with  only  16  dealers  and 
speculators,  and  even  their  names  were  a  se- 
cret until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  ob- 
tained a  list  from  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
made  it  public.  Frankly,  It  would  be  hard 
to  argue  that  the  group  of  men  who  decides 
money,  credit  and  interest  i>olicies  for  the 
United  States,  and  try  to  regulate  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  with  these  monetary  con- 
trols, Is  aptly  called  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. Not  much  is  known  about  this  com- 
mittee except  that  It  Is  made  up  of  12  men, 
7  of  whom  are  Federal  Reserve  Board  mem- 
bers and  5  of  whom  are  selected  by  represent- 
atives of  the  private  banks,  and  that  they 
unquestionably  hold  more  power  than  any 
other  12  men  In  the  world. 

Yes,  nationwide  bank  chains  would  seem 
to  make  an  Improvement  In  the  Fed's  system 
of  monetary  controls.  At  least  we  would 
not  have  the  Wall  Street  money  trust  right 
In  the  middle  of  the  banking  system.  But 
I  would  not  recommend  that  particular  Im- 
provement. I  would  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  be  brought  back 
under  public  control — brought  back  into  the 
Government  from  which  It  has  seceded — 
and  that  trading  In  Government  securities 
be  made  public  and  open  to  wider  public 
trading. 

If  I  could  have  my  way  the  laws  restrict- 
ing branch  banking  and  absentee-owned 
banking  would  be  greatly  strengthened; 
there  would  be  laws  prohibiting  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  and  there  would  be  effective 
antimerger  laws.  But  If  I  could  have  my 
way,  there  would  also  be  a  rebirth  of  in- 
dependent business  to  be  served  by  Inde- 
pendent banks. 
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CONTROL    IS    EmCIENT 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  basic  Issue.  The 
question  Is.  can  the  country  have  small, 
Independent  businesses  and  also  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  advanced  technology  and  high 
productivity?  Why  Is  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial business  becoming  more  and  more 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  cor]x>- 
rate  giants?     Is  this  the  result  of  technical 


efficiency?  Are  only  the  big  corporaUons 
able  to  develop  the  new  technology  or  adapt 
it  to  their  operations? 

It  Is  commonly  assumed,  of  course,  that 
all  this  movement  toward  mass  ownership 
and  control  Is  In  fact  somehow  associated 
with  efficiency.  But  I  know  of  no  studies 
by  university  economists  which  support  the 
assumption.  Neither  do  I  know  of  any 
factual  studies  by  the  research  groups  be- 
ing financed  by  the  foundations  and  by  blg- 
buslness  grants  which  support  the  assump- 
tion. And  I  have  found  for  myself  very 
little  evidence  that  this  concentration  of 
business  Into  bigger  and  bigger  corporations 
has  any  relationship  to  technical  efficiency. 

It  Is  much  easier  to  find  evidence  that 
what  Is  actually  taking  place  Is  Just  plain, 
old-fashioned  monopolization  being  carried 
to  a  new  and  more  grandiose  scale.  And  by 
all  the  evidence  I  have  seen,  the  root  causes 
are  those  which  have  been  with  us  and 
been  well  known  for  several  generations. 
The  root  causes  are  too  much  control  over 
money,  and  too  much  abuse  of  the  money 
power  in  commercial  practices.  In  a  nut- 
shell, the  cause  Is  our  failure  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  kind  of  laws  that  would 
give  small  business  a  fair  break  In  the  com- 
petitive processes  and  In  the  ti'ansacllons 
with  Government.  Our  antitrust  laws,  our 
trade  regulations,  and  our  buslfaess  ethics 
permit  all  kinds  of  abuses  of  pdwer.  For 
example,  price  cutting  on  a  local  basis  and 
other  kinds  of  discriminatory  pricing  prac- 
tices practically  assure  that  the  blggei^ 
flrma  will  win  out  In  the  competitive  t»ttle« 
without  respect  to  how  efficient  the  shialler 
competitors  may  be.  Our  Federal  tax  laws 
are  having  a  hugely  discriminatory  Impact 
on  the  smaller  firms;  they  are  bled  of 
growth  capital  while  the  giant  combines 
accumulate  growth  capital  with  the  greatest 
of  ease. 

THE    COtTNTRT    CAM    HAVE    BOTH    IKDEFlWOtHT 
BUSINESS     AND    HIGH    PRODUCTION 

Frankly.  I  marvel  that  several  million  small 
business  Arms  have  managed  to  survive.  I 
marvel  at  the  fact  that  a  great  percentage 
of  the  new  Inventions  are  still  being  made 
by  Individual  Inventors  and  small  research 
groups,  and  I  marvel  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  new  products  and  production  techni- 
ques being  developed  are  those  developed  by 
small  firms. 

No,  I  do  not  think  this  continued  concen- 
tration of  business  into  bigger  and  bigger 
giants  is  a  matter  of  technical  efficiency.  I 
do  not  think  our  society  should  permit  a 
continuation  of  this  merely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  are  getting  greater  efficiency. 
And  finally,  I  would  argue  that  until  the  case 
Is  proven  otherwise,  we  would  do  better  to 
try  to  maintain  and  encourage  Independent 
local  business  firms.  Even  If  my  estimate  of 
this  matter  should  prove  to  be  wrong,  our 
country  has  now  attained  a  degree  of  afflu- 
ence In  productive  wealth  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  risk  some  Inefficiency,  particularly 
when  the  alternative  Is  to  risk  what  we  know 
to  be  one  of  the  foundations  of  democracy. 
After  all.  our  big  business  society  is  really 
not  running  things  In  the  most  efficient  way 
possible,  otherwise  we  would  not  have  tall 
fins  on  automobiles  and  we  would  not  have 
had  $35  billion  of  production  lost  to  the  re- 
cession last  year. 

This  Is  like  the  story  of  the  book  sales- 
man who  was  trying  to  sell  some  expensive 
books  to  a  farmer.  He  was  arguing  that  with 
these  books  the  farmer  could  learn  to  farm 
better.  And  the  farmer's  answer  was: 
"Young  man,  I  dont  need  to  know  how  to 
farm  better.  I'm  not  farming  half  as  good 
as  I  know  how  now." 

It  could  be  added  that  our  business  laws 
are  not  half  as  good  as  we  know  how  to  make 
them. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  small  busi- 
ness firm  Is  efficient  or  should  be  kept  In  busl- 
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ne?8  for  any  reason.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve In  the  coini)eUtlve  processes,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  small  Arms  to  fall.  What  I  object 
to  U  the  high  certainty  that  they  will  fall. 

Also,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  blg- 
buslness  Arms  of  the  country  be  atomized. 
I  am  suggesting  that  our  laws  should  be 
amended  to  stop  the  senseless  destruction  of 
the  small  Arms  now  In  business,  and  to  make 
more  room  for  independent  firms  In  the 
growth  processes  ahead 

Finally,  I  am  not  urging  your  considera- 
tion of  any  F>et  bill  of  mine,  but  that  you 
Independent  bankers  give  your  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  kind  of  legislation  you  think 
appropriate,  that  you  determine  for  your- 
selves the  merits  of  particular  legislation, 
and  then  give  your  support  to  that  which 
meets  your  approval. 

The  kind  of  small-business  legislation 
needed  to  solve  the  problem  Is  not  to  give 
small  business  subsidies  from  the  public 
purse.  It  Is  legislation  which  will  give  a 
fairer  balance  to  competitive  advantages.  In 
other  words,  good  small -business  legislation 
will  usually  take  away  some  oi  the  artlAcliU 
advantages  of  bigness,  or  take  away  some  of 
the  special  advanUges  that  the  giant  corpo- 
rations enjoy  under  existing  subsidies  and 
Federal  Incentive  programs. 

So  I  must  warn  you  that  determining  the 
merlt«  of  small-business  legislation  such  as 
I  now  suggest  may  raise  problems  for  which 
we  will  have  to  find  new  solutions.  There 
are  national  business  organizations,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  carry 
on  grassroots  educational  campaigns  con- 
cerning such  legislation,  but  the  educational 
cam(>algns  of  these  organizations  tend  to  do 
■mail  business  more  harm  than  good. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  never  supported  a  small-busi- 
ness bill.  Sometimes  there  are  bills  in  Con- 
gress which  contain  both  small  beneAts  for 
small  business  and  big  benefits  for  big  busi- 
ness. And  with  reference  to  such  bills,  the 
businessmen's  best  merchandising  methods 
come  into  play  The  small -business  benefits 
are  emphasised,  sometimes  even  to  the  point 
of  silence  about  the  blg-buslness  benefits. 
This  Is  much  like  naming  the  bill  to  reduce 
reserves  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks 
the  vault-cash  bill. 

VAULT-CASH  BILL  WOULD  IMVOLVC  TRANSrEBRINO 
GOVERNMENT    AaSFTS    TO    PRTVATX    BANKS 

On  Its  face,  the  suggestion  that  the  banks 
should  be  able  to  count  their  cash  as  part  of 
their  required  reserves  has  great  appeal.  As 
we  know,  the  smaller  banks,  the  country 
banks,  normally  keep  on  hand  larger 
amounts  of  cash  In  relation  to  their  reserves 
than  do  the  city  banks. 

However,  thU  bill  contains  more  than  Just 
the  vault-cash  provision.  It  contains  exten- 
sive other  authorities  for  reducing  required 
reserves,  but  only  one  certain  provision, 
which  Is  that  required  reserves  of  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  banks  will  be  reduced. 

What  the  legislation  bolls  down  to  Is,  of 
course,  a  proposal  to  transfer  many  billions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  Reserve  assets  to  the 
member  banks.  In  fact  the  Fed's  problem 
of  maintaining  monetary  control  makes  It 
Impossible  to  have  any  substantial  reduction 
in  required  reserves  without  transferring 
these  securities.  The  Fed  has  made  It  plain 
that  It  wlU  not  allow  the  money  supply  to 
increase  by  more  than  3  percent  a  year.  This 
means  that  a  whole  year's  Increase  In  the 
money  supply  would  be  brought  about  by 
only  one-half  billion  dollars  reduction  In  re- 
quired reserves,  and  this  Is  hardly  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  reduction  in  reserves  antici- 
pated for  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks 
alone. 

Now  I  know  there  are  some  misunder- 
standings on  the  part  of  nuiny  of  the  bankers 
about  how  the  Federal  Reserve  acqvUred  its 
holdings  of  Oovemment  securities — which 
amount  to  about  $36  billion.    Many  banker* 


have  thought  that  these  securities  really 
belong  to  the  banks,  rather  than  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  that  they  shoiild  belong  to  the  banks 
because  the  Fed  has  used  the  banks'  reserves 
to  purchase  these  securities. 

Such  an  assumption  Aows  quite  naturally 
from  the  bankers'  experience  in  their  own 
operations.  When  a  customer  makes  a  de- 
posit with  a  private  bank,  the  bank  makes 
a  loan  or  an  investment  with  this  deposit. 
So  it  is  natural  for  the  banker  to  assume 
that  when  he  deposits  required  reserves  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  System 
lends  them  or  Invests  them,  and  ought  at 
least  to  pay  him  interest  for  the  use  of 
these  deposits.  The  idea  Is,  however,  en- 
tirely Incorrect. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  never 
Invested  the  required  reserves  of  the  mem- 
ber banks,  nor  used  them  for  any  Income 
pxirpose.  The  purpose  of  reserves  Is  to  as- 
sure that  the  banks  will  remain  solvent — 
not  to  help  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
And  to  use  these  reserves — that  is,  make 
them  do  double  duty — would  be  to  violate 
the  purpose  of  reserves. 

Here  is  how  the  Fed  acquired  its  portfolio 
of  Government  securities. 

The  power  to  create  money  and  to  regulate 
the  value  of  money  is,  of  course,  reserved 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Congress 
has  delegated  Its  power  to  create  money  in 
part  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  in 
paxt  to  the  private  banks.  That  is.  Con- 
gress has  set  up  both  the  Fed  and  the  private 
banks  on  a  fractional  reserve  basis.  It  has 
•peclfled  In  the  law  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum fractions  for  each,  and  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  the  function  of  regulat- 
ing the  value  of  money.  In  other  words,  It 
U  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  determine 
what  the  precise  fractions  shall  be  at  any 
particular  time.  When  the  Federal  Reserve 
determines  what  additional  amounts  of 
money  are  to  be  added  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem. It  must  also  determine  how  much  of 
such  money  it  will  itself  create  and  how 
much  it  will  allow  the  private  banking  sys- 
tem to  create. 

The  Federal  Reserve  may  create  new 
money,  based  on  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve, 
up  to  $4  of  money  for  each  $1  of  gold.  And 
it  may,  by  buying  securities  in  the  open 
market  with  the  money  thus  created,  give  the 
private  banks  additional  reserves  on  which 
they  can  create  other  new  money,  now  at 
the  rate  of  about  $8  for  each  $1  of  reserves. 
Or  the  Fed  may  allow  the  private  banks  to 
create  more  money  on  the  reserves  which 
they  have  previously  been  given,  by  changing 
Its  regulations  to  reduce  required  reserves. 

The  fact  Is,  then,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  used  Its  own  money-creating  powers  to 
acquire  its  portfolio  of  Government  securi- 
ties. It  has  xised  its  own  money-creating 
powers  when  It  has  issued  currency — Federal 
Reserve  notes.  And  it  has  used  its  own 
money-creating  powers  when  it  has  pur- 
chased Government  securities  in  the  open 
market.  When  the  Fed  has  purchased  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  the  open  market,  it 
has  actually  given  the  member  banks  $1  of 
new  reserves  for  each  $1  of  securities  pur- 
chased. So  not  only  has  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  not  used  the  member  bank  reserves 
to  acquire  its  portfolio  of  Government  se- 
curities, it  has  actually  given  the  member 
banks  additional  reserves  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  this  portfolio. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  then,  the  vault- 
cash  bill  which  is  now  being  considered  in 
Congress  has  a  meaning  quite  different  from 
what  many  bankers  had  understood.  The 
proposal  to  transfer  several  billion  dollars  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities  over  to  the  private  banks  Is, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  a  proposal  to  legalize  a  raid 
on  the  Federal  Tteasxiry.  The  interest  pay- 
ments which  the  Federal  Reserve  receives 
on  these  securities  provide  substanUally  all 
of  the  System's  income.     This  income  goes 


first  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
System,  most  of  which  expenses  are  for  pro- 
viding free  services  to  the  private  banks. 
What  is  left  over  after  expenses,  however, 
goes  back  into  the  Federal  Treastiry.  So  if 
these  securities  are  transferred  to  the  pri- 
vate banks,  where  the  Interest  payments  will 
go  into  bank  profits,  instead  of  going  back  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  this  will  be  taking  Just 
that  much  money  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

CHANCES     IN     REQUIRED     RESERVES     MUST     TAKX 
ACCOUNT    or   PUBLIC    NEEDS 

Let  me  touch  on  one  other  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  Federal  Reserve.  A  few  bank- 
ers have  even  had  an  Idea  that  the  member 
banks  own  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System  Itself, 
being  stockholders  in  the  System.  This  Idea 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  the 
member  banks  to  make  a  small  investment  In 
the  System,  and  the  law  unfortxinately  uses 
the  term  "stock"  In  this  connection.  The 
specifications  in  the  law  make  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  tills  is  in  no  sense  stock  in  the 
normal  meaning  of  the  term,  which  means 
some  ownership  or  proprietary  rights.  But 
those  who  overlook  the  specifications  In  the 
law  get  a  notion  that  is  exhilarating  to  say 
the  least.  I'he  notion  is  that  with  a  stock 
Investment  of  $373  million,  the  member 
banks  have  acquired  ownership  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's money-creating  powers  now 
amoimtlng  to  $80  billion,  including  $20  bil- 
lion worth  of  gold. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  law  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  so-called  stock  is 
not  ownership  stock  and  carries  none  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  stock.  This  stock 
cannot  be  sold,  it  cannot  be  voted,  it  cannot 
be  hypotheciited,  it  cannot  pay  dividends,  it 
does  not  entitle  the  stockholders  to  Inspect 
the  books,  and  it  does  not  entitle  the 
stockholders  to  a  share  In  the  assets.  As 
the  law  plainly  states,  even  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  were  liquidated,  the  so-called 
stock  would  have  no  claim  on  the  assets  of 
the  System,  except  to  the  extent  ot  the  prin- 
cipal actually  paid  in. 

What  this  so-called  stock  actually  Is,  la 
another  required  reserve.  It  serves  no  pur- 
pose except  as  an  additional  safeguard  to 
the  solvency  of  the  member  banks.  The 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  Invest  the  fvmds 
from  this  stock  and  has  Itself  no  use  for 
these  funds,  although  It  does  pay  the  banks 
6  i>ercent  interest  on  them.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  now  continuously  holding 
idle  and  unused  $868  million  of  its  own 
earnings  in  a  surplus  account  for  which  it 
can  also  find  no  purpose.  This  $868  million 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  ought 
to  be  paid  in  to  the  Treasury  at  once,  to 
be  used  to  pay  off  some  of  the  Federal  debt. 
Holding  back  these  funds  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  $100,000  a  day  in  unnecessary  in- 
terest charges.  F*urthennore,  the  so-called 
stock  investment  should  also  be  paid  back. 
Since  these  funds  serve  no  pxirpoee,  paying 
Interest  on  them  Is  taking  money  out  ot 
the  taxpayer's  pocket  for  no  purpose;  and  no 
right-thinking  banker  wants  this  kind  at 
subsidy. 

Now  as  to  the  present  system  of  estab- 
lishing required  reserves  of  the  member 
banks,  admittedly  it  has  been  a  good  one. 
Yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  It  could 
be  Improved.  I  for  one  would  welcome  a 
more  equitable  system  of  distributing  the 
money-creating  powers  among  the  private 
banks.  Such  a  system  need  not  and  should 
not.  however,  contemplate  such  a  great  re- 
duction in  required  reserves  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  will  have  to  transfer 
its  assets  to  the  banks,  so  as  to  aop  up  the 
excess  bank  resoles  to  prevent  an  Infla- 
tionary credit  expansion. 

Furthermore.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
a  more  equitable  system  ot  reserve  require- 
ments will  not  narrow  the  differential  be- 
tween the  New  York  and  Chicaco  basks  and 
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the  banks  In  the  reet  of  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  a  STBtein  which  takee  proper 
account  of  the  traditional  criteria  for  setting 
reser^ee  will  widen  the  differential. 

pxTmFoas  or  privatx  banking  on  nucnoNAi. 
Bzsnvxa  is  to  psovidk  monit  fob  prxvatx 
urmunuoB 

Now.  let  us  remind  ourselves  what  the 
purposes  are  that  He  behind  the  fractional 
reserve  eastern.  What  good  purposes  are 
served  by  the  private  banks'  creating  money? 
What  Is  the  real  purpose  of  money  Itself? 
Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  quotations 
which  will  help  dramatlxe  my  view. 

Henry  Pord,  8r.,  said:  "The  function  of 
money  Is  not  to  make  money,  but  to  move 
goods.  Money  is  only  one  part  of  our  trans- 
portation system.  It  moves  goods  from  man 
to  man." 

David  Cushman  Coyle  said  this:  "The 
crossroads  of  history  will  be  the  place  where 
the  United  States  does  or  does  not  develop 
means  for  keeping  money  out  of  Wall  Street 
and  make  It  travel  up  and  down  Main  Street." 
I  am  not  sure  I  agree  that  money  should 
not  make  money.  At  least  I  am  strongly  of 
the  view  that  those  who  manage  money  for 
creative  purpoees  are  entitled  to  profits  com- 
mensvu-ate  with  their  services.  I  suspect 
that  Henry  Ford  would  have  agreed  to  the 
proposition  that  good  management  and  good 
risk  taking  deserve  good  profits. 

The  point  which  both  of  these  quotations 
make,  however,  is  that  the  real  purpose  of 
money  la  to  serve  as  a  medium  In  which 
economic  activity  takes  place.  Money  must 
be  put  to  work.  It  must  not  be  locked  up, 
and  It  must  not  come  under  concentrated 
control.  In  bank  chains.  In  Wall  Street,  or 
In  any  way  that  allows  small  groups  to  re- 
strict Its  use  or  use  it  as  an  Instrument  of 
economic  favoritism. 

And  there  Is  one  lesson  we  must  learn  from 
Henry  Ford,  U  no  other.  It  Is  the  lesson  of 
low  price  and  high  volume — not  high  price 
and  low  volume.  This  lesson  most  siu-ely 
applies  to  money. 

banks    must     be    STKONO    and    PROnTABLB    TO 
8XRVK    THEXB   PX7HPOSB 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  banker 
who  Is  charging  high  interest  rates  Is  not 
helping  to  fight  the  country's  battle  against 
Inflation.  He  Is  feeding  Inflation  and  hurt- 
ing himself  too.  And  he  Is  hurting  his  local 
community.    These,  then,  are  my  points: 

First.  There  are  many  kinds  of  businesses 
which  the  country  could  do  without.  It  can- 
not do  without  banking.  Banking  must  pro- 
vide the  medium  In  which  economic  motion 
takes  place. 

Second.  The  traditional  purposes  of  the 
fractional  reserve  system  are  good.  Creating 
money  to  meet  the  proi>er  demands  of  private 
borrowers  Is  a  function  which  can  and  should 
be  performed  only  by  private  banking. 

Third.  The  banks  must  be  strong  and 
profitable  to  serve  their  purpose,  which  is  to 
manage  the  money  and  credit  needed  for 
the  business  activity  of  the  community. 

But  the  purpose  of  commercial  banking 
is  not  served  by  the  banks"  creating  money 
to  acquire  Federal  securities.  And  the  p\ir- 
poee  of  banking  Is  not  served  by  a  bank  that 
operates  on  such  low  ratios  of  reserves  and 
capitalization  that  It  can  no  longer  serve 
the  credit  needs  of  Its  community,  by  mak- 
ing loons  Involving  ordinary  commercial 
risks. 

Loans  and  Investments  of  commercial 
banks  are  now  10  times  their  reserves  and 
also  10  times  their  capital  accounts  includ- 
ing undivided  profits.  And  as  to  deposit  in- 
surance. FDIC  reserves  amount  to  only  81 
cents  for  each  $100  of  deposits  in  the  bank- 
ing system — which  la  even  less  than  when 
the  FDIC  was  created  26  years  ago. 

Every  now  and  again  I  see  a  condition 
statement  of  some  smalltown  bank  show- 
ing 80  or  90  percent  of  the  bank  assets  in- 
vested in  Qovernment  securities.    It  always 


causes  me  to  wonder  whether  all  local  enter- 
prise has  disappeared  from  these  towns,  or 
whether  the  local  l>anker  has  decided  to  get 
out  of  the  banking  business.  I  never  know 
whether  It  Is  a  ghost  town  or  a  ghost  banker. 
Certainly  the  private  bank  which  uses  lU 
credit-creating  powers  to  acqiiire  Federal  se- 
curities is  not  helping  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  can  create 
Its  o^vn  credit  for  this  purpose,  and  '.ts  credit 
Is  better  than  any  private  bank's  aredit. 

GOOD  WATS  TO  STRENGTHKN  INDEPCNOZNT 
BANKS 

I  have  spoken  today,  mostly  about  how 
the  Independent  banker  can  help  himself 
by  helping  his  community.  In  closing,  may 
I  mention  three  ways  In  which  it  seems  to 
me  independent  bankers  can  help  their 
communities  by  helping  themselves: 

First.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  independ- 
ent bankers'  targets  should  be  to  increase 
their  capitalization  and  get  their  Interest 
rates  down.  In  other  words,  go  after  the 
banklhg  business  which  they  could  now 
have. 

Second.  The  Idea  wliich  some  of  you  have 
considered  for  setting  up  a  correspondent 
system  among  the  Independent  banks  seems 
to  me  to  have  great  promise.  Many  business 
loan  opportunities  are,  of  course,  too  large 
for  the  local  bank  to  handle  alone.  Further- 
more, we  may  expect  that  loan  demands  will 
always  fluctuate  from  area  to  area.  It  would 
seem,  thea,  that  if  you  can  work  out  some 
sound  correspondent  system  among  yovu-- 
selves  to  take  advantage  of  these  loan  op- 
portunities, you  will  help  yourselves  while 
helping  Independent  business  In  your  com- 
munities. The  truth  is  that  when  an  Inde- 
pendent business  cannot  obtain  credit  local- 
ly, it  frequently  cannot  obtain  it  from  Wall 
Street  either.  So  good  credit  demands  are 
going  unmet. 

Finally,  may  I  urge  your  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act.  As  you  well  know.  In  our  capitalistic 
system  business  firms  are  not  established  and 
are  not  operated  on  commercial  credit  alone. 
It  also  takes  capital — equity  capital  and  long- 
term  debt  capital,  or  both.  Yet  this  Is  the 
kind  of  financing  that  commercial  banks 
have  not  been  able  to  provide,  and  small  firms 
have  generally  not  been  able  to  obtain  such 
financing.  In  almost  every  other  country 
of  the  free  world,  yes,  there  are  now  capital 
banking  systems,  and  these  are  frequently 
supported  with  U.S.  dollars.  But  not  in  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  for  which  Congress  passed  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  last  summer 
is  to  help  encoiu-age  private  enterprise  to 
step  In  and  fill  this  gap.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  need  for  this  program.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  surveys  and  studies  of 
small-business  financing  problems  and 
warmly  endorsed  this  legislation.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  endorsed 
it.  The  need  is  here  and  now  the  oppor- 
tunity is  here.  This  program  can  be  made 
Into  a  major  force  for  bringing  independent 
business  back  to  Main  Street.  But  this  pro- 
gram needs  the  Judgment,  the  banking  ex- 
|>erlence,  and  the  active  participation  of  the 
local  bankers.  And  most  of  all  it  needs  the 
Impetus  and  the  sustaining  inspiration  which 
your  great  association  has  so  often  given  to 
other  programs  for  advancing  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise  in  this  country. 

INDia>ENDBNT    BAMKERd    CAN    MAKE   THE    SMALL 
BUSINESS    INVESTMENT   ACT  SUCCEED 

The  main  trust  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  is  to  be  the  local,  privately 
owned  small-business  investment  companies 
which  are  to  be  set  up  with  this  act.  These 
companies  are  authorized  to  make  stock  in- 
vestments in  small-bualness  concerna.  And 
they  are  authorized  to  make  long-term  loans. 


Business  Administration  eqiial  to  the  amount 
of  private  capital  put  into  the  company,  up 
to  a  total  of  •150.000  of  Federal  funds.  And 
even  beyond  that,  additional  Federal  funds 
may  be  obtained,  U  needed,  through  fully 
secured  loans. 

You  can  actively  partlclpnte  in  these  amall- 
buslnesa  Investment  companies.  The  act 
provides  that  a  commercial  bank  may  invest 
up  to  1  percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus  in 
th<s  stocks  of  these  companies. 

The  act  contains,  furthermore,  several  ta« 
provisions  which  are  intended  to  help  pro- 
vide an  incentive.  First,  Intercorporate 
dividends  are  100- percent  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Second,  if  you  Invest  In  the 
stocks  of  these  companies  and  do  have  a  loss, 
the  loss  can  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  loss 
in  making  your  Federal  tax  retxim.  Further, 
the  small  business  Investment  company  may 
Itself  treat  any  loss  it  may  suffer  on  its  in- 
vestment in  the  stock  of  a  smali-buslneaa 
firm  as  an  ordinary  loss,  though  its  capital 
gains  may  be  treated  as  capltol  gains. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  Independent 
bankers  have  everything  In  the  world  to  gain 
by  getting  behind  this  program  and  seeing 
to  It  that  there  Is  at  least  one  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  In  every  city  and 
town  In  the  country.  True,  to  date  the 
Small  Business  administration  has  licensed 
only  three  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies to  operate  under  the  act.  But  If  you 
Independent  bankers  begin  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
demanding  that  this  program  be  allowed  to 
get  off  the  ground,  I  think  it  will  get  off  the 
groimd.  Furthermore,  if  the  law  is  not  ade- 
quate. I  believe  that  if  you  will  make  your 
suggestions  to  Congress,  the  Congress  will 
be  most  sympathetic  toward  amending  the 
law. 

INDETENDBNT  BANKEBS  MUST  CONTINUE  WOBK- 
ING    roa    LOCAL    XNTEBPXISB 

This  one  program  will  not  be  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ambitions  which  you  and  I  share 
for  a  stronger,  free  enterprise  system,  pro- 
ducing the  good  things  of  life  at  the  graaa- 
roots  of  America.  But  the  other  thtn^  i 
have  suggested  will.  I  am  confident,  do  It. 
To  accomplUh  these  things  will,  I  know, 
require  tremendous  effort,  tremendous  de- 
termination, and  a  large  degree  of  coopera- 
tion. But  if  you  cannot  accomplish  theaa 
things,  I  know  of  no  people  who  can.  You 
have  carried  the  torch  of  liberty  for  free 
enterprise  in  America  thus  far,  and  you  have 
carried  it  well.  For  this  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. You  have  won  great  victories 
over  great  olietacles  in  the  past,  and  the 
country  has  always  been  better  for  your  vic- 
tories. I  think  you  will  win  greater  vic- 
tories In  the  future  with  even  better  results 
for  the  country. 


STUART  NOVINS'  REPORT  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£k 
luumimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  BolanoI  may 
extend  him  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Sunday.  May  3,  1959.  I  watched  and  lis- 
tened to  a  half-hour  telecast  by  the  dis- 
tinguished news  analyst.  Stuart  Novins. 
I  was  so  impressed  and  concerned  with 
its  content  that  I  had  Intended  to  insert 

it  in  the  Record.    It  was  included  in  the 

r"^*.J°f  *®™''  "P  *°  ^°  y*'""-  "  ^  ^-  RECORD  of  Tuesday,  May  5.  by  the  gen- 
tended  that  these  small -business  Investment  tleman  from  Oregon  (Mr  PoiTnl  Hfl 
companies  can  obtain  capital  from  the  Smau     has  heretofore  ab!?  and^itk  Jre"   f or^e 
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defended  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
Fidel  Castro  In  Cuba.  With  him,  I  have 
shared  his  disgust  with  and  abhorred  the 
conduct  of  Cubcui  affairs  under  the  pre- 
vious corrupt  regime.  And,  like  him  and 
many  others,  I  have  entertained  the  be- 
lief and  hop>e  that  Castro  would  measure 
up  to  the  very  great  responsibility  that 
is  now  in  his  hands.  Those  of  us  who 
want  so  very  much  to  see  a  success  of  his 
movement  are  still  hopeful  and  believe 
that  he  can.  if  he  desires,  meet  the  tre- 
mendous challenge  that  he  faces. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
1  Mr.  PoRTZR  1  for  speaking  out  as  he  did 
yesterday  and  directing  the  attention 
of  responsible  people  in  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment to  the  very  serious  charges  that 
were  leveled  against  it  in  Mr.  Novins' 
report  to  the  Nation.  The  hopes,  ambi- 
tions, and  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple can  never  be  realized  under  this 
leadership  if  some  of  its  key  people  are 
totalitarian  and  freedom  killing  in  per- 
sonality and  character. 

This  Nation  is  concerned  with  the  turn 
of  events  in  our  neighboring  island. 
The  Members  of  this  Congress,  leaders 
in  the  administration,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  have  seen  and  will  read  Mr. 
Novins'  remarks.  Let  It  be  said  that  this 
is  not  the  idle  gossip  of  a  wagging  tongue. 
Stuart  Novins  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  news  reporters,  gatherers,  and 
analysts  in  his  field.  His  judgment  and 
conclusions  carry  great  weight  for  he  is 
a  highly  ethical  and  responsible  member 
of  the  great  reporters  profession.  Thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  he  speaks  out  as  he 
did  last  Sunday,  he  did  so  as  one  who  Is 
dedicated  to  his  task  and  to  the  belief 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  facts 
no  matter  how  unpleasant.  His  report 
appears  to  be  factual  for  it  was  gathered 
in  a  2-month  exhaustive  study  of  men 
and  events  and  results  of  Castro's  revo- 
lutionary government.  He  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  firsthand,  on-the-scene 
accounts  supplied  by  a  myriad  of  people. 
His  conclusions  were  deduced  from  what 
he  has  personally  seen  and  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Novins'  report  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Indeed,  it  Is  a  shock- 
ing and  sickening  exposure.  All  of  it 
points  to  the  fact  that  Castro  ought  to 
get  down  to  the  business  of  running  his 
own  Government  and  not  every  other  na- 
tion's. He  ought  to  clean  up  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  among  men  and  events 
in  his  own  nation.  If  he  does  not  soon 
do  so,  all  of  us  who  have  had  so  much 
confidence  in  him  will  be  disappointed. 
And  his  country  and  he  will  have  lost 
through  subversion  the  freedoms  he  him- 
self fought  for  and  for  which  so  many 
of  his  devoted  followers  gave  their  lives. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  BtJSH  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fin- 
ton)  ,  for  balance  of  week,  on  account  of 
death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  for  today.  May  6,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck). from  May  11  to  June  2,  1959,  on 


accoimt  of  c^cial  business  as  a  member 
of  U.S.  delegation  to  World  Health  Con- 
ference in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  St.  George,  for  15  minutes,  on 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  May  7,  1959. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK) ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keoch),  for  90  minutes  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Levering,  for  10  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. May  7,  1959. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brademas  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs.  I>wyer  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  JuDD  and  to  include  an  address. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Griffin)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dingell,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  PXTCINSKl. 

Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.   MULTEH. 

Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  McDowell. 
Mr.  Boland. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  6610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  beneflts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8. 1271.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta  certain  Federal  property  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  did  on  May  5.  1959,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

Hit.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
at  the  Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America; 

HH.  296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
world  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
the  Philippines  In  1959: 

HJl.  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  V. 
Cashen; 

HJR.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mathilde  Ringol; 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Logan 
Duff; 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Damion  (Maria  Saveria  D'Amelio),  Sis- 
ter Maria  Tarclsla  (Maria  Glovanna  Fenuta), 
and  Sister  Mary  Regina  ( Maria  Llzzl ) ; 

H.R.  1691.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
O.  Newsome; 

Hit.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James  Kondol- 
ous): 

H.R.  2063.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Otis 
Parks,  W.  B.  Diu.bar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey; 

H.R.  2099.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  post- 
humous cash  award  in  recognition  of  the 
scientific  contributions  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordnance  made  by  the  late  Paul  M. 
Tedder; 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13^ 
wage  earners'  plans — of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

HJt.  2281.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  to  Milo  G.  and 
Patricia  Wingard; 

HJl.  2295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sterllon 
Corp.; 

H.R.  2603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can Hydrotherm  <3orp.; 

H.R.  2949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  IxAb  K. 
Alexander: 

HJt.  2975.  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  In  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreements  by  au- 
thorized officials,  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulations; 

HH.  3095.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  modem  naval  vessels; 

H.R.  3939.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Virginia 
E.  Speer; 

H.R.  4121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  stirvivcH-s  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Korean  hos- 
tUlUes; 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  fCM-  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abraham.  John  A.  Carroll,  Forrest  E.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J.  Sawyers,  Jack  Silmon,  and 
David  N.  Wilson: 

HJl.  4615.  An  act  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  f<Miner  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice of  liabUity  to  reimburse  the  United  State* 
for  the  value  of  transptM-tation  requests  erro- 
neously furnished  them  by  the  United  State*; 
and 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  leaee  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ckdumbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.). 
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under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  May 
7.  1959,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


33  (800) -30004  With  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
Georgia  Division.  Marietta,  Oa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operationa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

039.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing March  1069  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1054  (PubUc  Law  480.  83d  Cong.),  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  128.  85th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

040.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  our  review  of  selected  phases  of  the  low 
rent  housing  operations  of  the  St.  Louis 
Housing  Authority.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmlttinc  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  a 
copy  of  a  motion  by  the  contestee  to  dismiss 
the  contest  now  developing  against  him  for 
a  seat  In  the  86th  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
(H.  Doc.  No.  129);  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

042.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  remain- 
der of  the  Annual  Report  for  fiscal  1968. 
which  was  originally  submitted  on  May  19. 
1968,  and  written  up  as  executive  commu- 
nication No.  931.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
OBXS8IONAI.  Rzcoao  of  May  20,  1958.  85th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

043.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  following  claim:  Twenty' 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. Plaintiff,  v.  United  States  of  America. 
Defendant  (Docket  No.  149),  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  Aug\ist 
13,    1946    (60   Stat.    1056:    25   UJ3.C.    70t):    to 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  activities  and  transactions  of 
the  Administration  under  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946.  from  January  1.  1959. 
through  March  31,  1959,  in  accordance  with 
section  13  of  that  act;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  uniform  cost- 
sharing  standards  for  non-Federal  entitles 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
flood  control  or  flood  prevention  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works. 

046.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Material);  relative  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  proposing  to  transfer 
a  26-foot  motor  whaleboat  with  engine  to 
the  Douglas  County  Fair,  Roeeburg.  Oreg.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

047.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  the  estimated  costs 
for  subcontracted  airframe  components  used 
In  negotiating  incentive  target  prices  under 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  fixed -price  In- 
centive contracts  AF  33  (600) -28437  and  AT 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  ttie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  2193.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Coyote  Valley  Reservoir  In  California  as 
Lake  Mendocino;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  335).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6432.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
relating  to  price  support  for  oats.  rye.  bcu-ley, 
and  grain  sorghums;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2318.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  closlng-out  and 
fire  sales  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  337).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  2322.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  1,  1902.  to  exempt  certain  com- 
mon carriers  of  passengers  from  the  mileage 
tax  imposed  by  that  act  and  from  certain 
other  taxes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
338).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2511.  A  bill  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  willful  concealment  of 
goods  or  merchandise  on  the  premises  of 
stores  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  to 
exempt  certain  persons  having  probable 
cause  to  believe  such  offenses  have  been  com- 
mitted, from  civU  liability  In  connection 
with  apprehension  of  persons  suspect  there- 
of; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  339). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  4072.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  protecUon  of  the  peo- 
ple from  empiricism  in  relation  thereto." 
approved  June  6.  1892,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  340).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colmnbla.  H.R.  4454.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  certain  District  of  Colum- 
bia corporations  be  managed  by  not  more 
than  15  trustees;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  341).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

HJl.  6901.  A  bill  to  provide  for  itablllzlng 
the  broiler  and  egg  Industries  by  instituting 
a  program  for  marketing  regulations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 

H.R.  6902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.B.  6903.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 


and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
pc«es;  to  the  Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  6904.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

ByMrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  6906.  A  bUl  to  establUh  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govertunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJR  6906.  A   bin  to  authorize  a   10-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of  medi- 
cal,   dental,    and    public   health   educational 
facilities,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ftr*lgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEVERING: 
H.R.  6907.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or 
any  of  his  dependents  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORS: 
H.R  6908.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Oovernment  con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6900.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to 
travel  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
and  passport  procedures;  to  the  Commlttes 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTESt : 
H.R.  6910.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  the  U.S.  Customs  Enforcement 
Division  In  order  to  Improve  the  enforcement 
of    the    antlsmuggUng   laws;    to    the    Com- 
nUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  6011.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  mini- 
mum passing  grade  for  scheme  examinations 
of  postal  field  service  employees  shall  be  90 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
HH.  6912.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  in 
order  to  permit  States  having  toll  and  fres 
roads,    bridges,    and    tunnels   designated    as 
part  of  the  National   System  of  Interstate 
and   Defense   Highways   to  designate   other 
routes  for  Inclusion   in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Commlttes  on  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.  ROBERTS: 
HA.    6913.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  pubUo 
health  training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H  R  6914.  A   bin    to  donate   to   the   Con- 
federated    Tribes    of     the     Warm     Springs 
Reservation.  Oreg..  approximately  48.89  acres 
of  Federal  land;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
ByMr.  YOUNGER: 
HH.  6916.  A  bill  to  amend  section  661  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  permit  the 
designation  of  air  freight  forwarders  as  car- 
riers of  bonded   merchandise;    to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
nonrecognitlon  of  gain  or  loss  upon  certain 
distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ANPUSO: 
HH.  6917.  A  bUl  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Service  as  a  uniformed 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  PennsylvanU   (by 
request) : 
HJl.  6918.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  at  any 
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agency  thereof  shall  be  charged  with  loss  of 
salary  or  compensation  or  with  loss  of  annual 
leave  with  pay  for  any  time  taken  which  has 
required  his  or  her  attendance  upon  court 
proceedings.  Including  travel  time  to  and 
from,  whether  In  State.  Territorial,  or  Fed- 
eral cotu^.  and  whether  said  officer  or  em- 
ployee Is  a  party  plaintiff,  a  party  defendant, 
or  a  witness,  and  whether  or  not  the  Oov- 
ernment or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
party:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
Hil.  6910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  repeal  the  special 
deduction  for  depletion  of  natural  resources, 
and  to  provide  a  ^>eclal  amortization  deduc- 
tion for  Improvements  and  facilities  used  in 
the  operation  of  mines  and  wells  and  the 
extraction  of  other  natural  deposits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6020.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  supplement  exlsUng  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
15.  1914.  and  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
tuilawful  rsstralnts  and  monopolies",  ap- 
proved July  3,  1890.  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting loss  leader  sales;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
HJR.  6021.  A    bill    to    amend    sections   318 
and  310  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  facilitate  the  construction  and  operation 
of  stations  engaged  solely  In  rebroadcastlng 
signals  of  brofulcastlng  stations;  to  the  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   DOLLINGER; 
HR.  6022.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  public 
health  training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  6028.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  with  certain  U.S.  consular  offi- 
cers of  the  birth  of  those  persons  born  abroad 
who  are  citizens  at  birth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LANGEN: 
HJl.  6824.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040  to  provide  fuU  parity  price  sup- 
ports with  respect  to  barley,  com,  oats,  rye. 
soybeans,  flax,  and  grain  sorghums,  and  re- 
duced production  and  surpluses  of  such 
crops  by  voluntary  participation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultitfe. 

ByMr.  MOORE: 
H  Jt.  6025.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMrs.  PF06T: 
HJl.  6026.  A  bUl   to  faeUlUte   the   trans- 
mission   <rf    electric    power    by    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ami 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  6027.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit   Union    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCHWSNGEL: 
H.R.  6928.  A  blU  to  confer  juriadlcUon  over 
the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant  reservaUrai  upon 
the  SUte  of  Iowa;    to  the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
^   H.R.  6029.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  making  apfkroprlatlons  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June    30.    1911.    and    for    other    purposes", 
approved  May  18.  1010;  to  the  Conomlttee  on 
the  District  (rf  Colxunbla. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  6930.  A   biU   to   amend   the    Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  to  include  a  declaraUon 
of  policy  relative  to  the  use  oC  civil  aircraft 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Oovernment  t(x 


transportation  by  air;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign  Oommercs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJl.  6931.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  Include  a  declaration 
of  policy  relative  to  the  use  of  civil  aircraft 
in  meeting  tlie  needs  of  the  Government  for 
transportatloi  by  air;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  6032.  A  bin  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  1955,  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  6933.  A  bin  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  section  601,  to  clarify  types  of 
arrestment  prohibited  with  respect  to  wages 
of  UB.  seamen;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 
HR.  6934.  A  bill  to  secure,  protect,  and 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  accruing  to  Indi- 
viduals under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  6935.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
means  of  securing  and  protecting  the  clvU 
rights  of  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.B.  6936.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  6937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  commu- 
nity antenna  television  systems  and  certain 
rebroadcastlng  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  6938.  A  !blU  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
War  Claims  A^t-of  1948  to  provide  benefits 
to    certain    contractors'    employees;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  In  Alaska  In 
order  to  Increase  the  acreage  limitation  In 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  ZnteTior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6040.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Mineral 
Leasing   Act  of    1930    m    order    to    Increase 
certain  acreage  limitations  with  respect  to 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6941.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  smaU  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  smaU  business;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mecms. 
By  Mr.  8TRATTON: 
HJl.  6042.  A  bin  to  amend  the  so-caUed 
Buy  American  Act  to  provide  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  right  to  disapprove  cer- 
tain contracts  entered  into  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purp>ose  of 
acquiring  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  frcHn 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan : 
H.J.  Res.  868.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.BLATNIK: 
H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  varloiis  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposet;  to  tfae  Obmmlttee 
on.  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOOABTT: 
n  J.  Res.  870.  Jc^nt  resolution  to  establlali 
a  National  Institute  for  Intematloaal  Health 
and  Medical  Research,  to  provide  for  Inter- 


national cooperation  In  health  research,  re- 
search training,  and  research  planning,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  ]MX)vide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion iHX>grams  of  the  Departnjent  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  CommlUee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H..T.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  tbe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Hllnols: 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint   resolution   relating    to 
United  States  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Republics  of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint   resolution   prohibiting 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  award- 
ing certain  contracts  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;    to    the    Committee    oo    FV>relgn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  tot  the  printing  of  a  pubUcatlon  in 
connection  with  the  exercises  of  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  February  12,  1050;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FULTON : 
H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President    should    take    the    leadership    In 
promptly  calling  a  conference  between  free 
world  democratic  nations  and  African  leaders 
to  plan  and  to  promote  the  future  peaceful 
development  and  security  of  Africa  by  Joint 
effort;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  261.  Resolution  favoring  an  Inter- 
national agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests;  to  the  Conunittee  en 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  favoring  an  Inter- 
national agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests:   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds 
for  a  study  to  Improve  the  bed  of  the  lao 
River,  Wailuku.  Maul;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  HawaU  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  restoration  to  the  civilian 
economy  of  certain  Federal  reservations  in 
urbanized  areas  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
State  ctf  Rhode  Island  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  raising  the  allowable 
Income  for  persons  receiving  less  than  the 
nuudmum  amount  luider  the  Soda!  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BLATNIK: 
HJt.  6943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  John- 
son Mortuary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H.R.  6944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  B. 
Shammaa  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6945.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Qlrolamo 
Naselll;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
HJl.  6946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karekln 
T.  Vartanlan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Hung 
David  Choy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRELINOHtrTSEN : 
H.R.  6948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mar- 
lon A.  Cramer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


HJR.  6940.  A  bill  fCM-  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Robert  Lowry  (Antonio  Plantadosl);   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  6950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabella 
Perrino  Valentlnl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

H.R.  6961.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Slavka  Zupanc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JUDD : 

H.R.  6952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathllde 
Oombard-Llatzky:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mme. 
Sophie  Wolter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frol  Mar- 
tin Slmonov;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  JudU 
clary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  6955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sallie  B. 
Dlclcens:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
Abraham  Coen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H Jl.  6957.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jadwlga 
K.  Bryjak;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LiOBISON: 
HJi.  6958.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Pletro 
Pirrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H  R.  6959.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Joscfa  Castrelos  Cabaleiro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6960.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of   MaJ. 
Keith  K.  Lund;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE: 

H.R.6961.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bertha 
Marx;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hyzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ong  Dl 
Way;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Polish  Constitation  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  19S9 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, May  3,  was  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
the  168th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  a 
great  charter  in  the  history  of  human 
freedom. 

In  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  a  large  nimiber  of 
my  constituents  of  Polish  birth  or  descent 
gathered  with  their  friends  of  other  na- 
tionalities to  commemorate  this  impor- 
tant occasion.  The  program  was  an  im- 
pressive and  inspiring  one.  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  anniversary. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  attend,  I 
can  report  that  everything  about  the  pro- 
gram was  of  an  extremely  high  order; 
the  miisic.  the  songs  and  dances,  the 
speeches  and  recitations.  It  gave  evi- 
dence of  careful  planning,  great  effort, 
and  willing  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
people  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  independence. 

The  committee  for  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  program,  the  sponsoring  Fed- 
eration of  Polish  Organizations,  and  all 
those  who  participated  in  making  this 
day  a  great  success  deserve  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  text  of  the  program,  together 
with  a  brief  address  which  I  was  honored 
to  give: 

PxDBUTioN  or  Polish  Oroanceattons, 
Elbabeth,  N.J. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  was  held  Sunday. 
May  3.  1969.  at  the  Polish  National  Home, 
111-113  First  Street.  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  com- 
mencing at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

COLOBOUARO— PmXSENTATION  Or  COLOKS 

Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans,  Post 
No.  91,  and  the  Ladles  Auxiliary. 


Polish  Army  Veterans  Club,  Post  No.  57, 
and  the  Ladles  Auxiliary. 

Polish  American  Army  Veterans  Club  of 
Joseph  Plisudski  Polish  Combatants.  Circle 
No.  6. 

PaOCKAM 

1.  Opening  address:  Commissioner  Jacob 
W.  Krowlcltl.  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Polish  Organizations. 

2.  Master  of  ceremonies:  Mr.  Ail>ert  Sie- 
ratowlcz.  vice  chairman  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  Committee. 

3.  National  anthems — American  and  Pol- 
ish: Johnny  Lenard's  Orchestra.  Soloist: 
Mrs.  EmUia  Woeniak. 

4.  Invocation  and  remarks:  Rev.  John 
Pietrzkowskl,  assistant,  St.  Adalbert's 
Church. 

6.  Polish  songs:  St.  Cecilia's  Choir  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Albert  Woznlak. 

8.  Recitation:  EIntlled  "Our  Lady,  Queen 
of  Poland."  by  Miss  ChrUtine  Skora,  a  pupU 
of  St.  Adalbert's  School. 

7.  Address:  Mr.  Stanley  Dworeckl,  captain 
of  Polish  Army  In  exile.  World  War  II. 

8.  Polish  folk  dance:  Wianek  Group  No. 
408.  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Society.  Group  No.  793. 
Z.  P.  of  A.,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Ballkowska. 

9.  Address:  Hon.  Thaddeus  Gora.  presi- 
dent. Ellzalieth  Board  of  Works,  in  behalf  of 
Hon.  Steven  J.  Berclk.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Elizabeth. 

10.  Address:  Mr.  Thomas  Q.  Dunn,  free- 
holder of  Union  County. 

11.  Recitation:  Pupils  of  St.  Hed wig's 
School  of  Bayway. 

12.  Address:  Congresswoman  Plowcnce  P. 
DwTER,  House  of  Representatives. 

13.  ReclUtlon:  Miss  Barbara-Wanda  Dwo- 
recka. 

14.  Address:  Mr.  Leon  L.  Krzyzak,  of  New 
York,  general  secretary  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans  of  America. 

15.  Miaslcal  selections:  Johnny  Lenard's 
Orchestra,  under  direction  of  Mr.  John  Len- 
ard. 

16.  Address:  Mr.  Stanley  Pelkowskl,  "My 
Recent  Trip  to  Poland." 

17.  Benediction:  Rev.  Joseph  Sapeta,  St. 
Hedwlg's  Church,  Bayway. 

18.  Words  of  appreciation  and  thank  you: 
Mr.  Albert  Sleratowlcz,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

19.  Closing:  Everyone  singing  th«  PoUsh 
hymn,  "Nie  Rzuclm  Zleml." 


coMicrrm  a 

Rev.  Joseph  Smolen.  pastor  of  St.  Adal- 
bert's Church,  honorary  chairman. 

Rev.  Joseph  Amllckl.  pastor  of  St.  Hed- 
wig's  Church,  honorary  chairman. 

Rev.  Edward  Kozlowskl.  pastor  of  St.  Tbe« 
resa's  Church,  honorary  chairman. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clchowskl.  chairman. 

Mr.  All>eri  Sieratowlcs.  vice  chairman. 

Mr.  Stanley  Pelkowskl.  vice  chairman. 

Mrs.  Marlon  Wedzliowlcz.  secretary. 

Mr.  Jacob  W.  Krowlckl.  Mr.  Adam  Zblkow- 
skl.  Mrs.  Mary  Machos.  Mrs.  Josephine  Cluba, 
Mrs.  Ludmila  Raczynska.  Mr.  Victor  Dawid- 
owlcz.  Mrs.  Jean  Krok.  Mrs.  Anna  Tabor.  Mr. 
Joseph  Rzepka.  Miss  Mary  Cluba.  Mrs.  Mary 
Siemientkowska,  Mrs.  Clara  Jablonska.  Mrs. 
Helen  Pomykalo,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Blalkow- 
ska.  Mrs.  Stella  Zajack.  Mrs.  Angela  Cop. 

Partial  Terr  or  Mas.  Dwm's  Hmmammm 

Today  is  a  day  for  reflection,  for  hope,  for 
dedication. 

The  168th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  should  be  an  occa- 
sion for  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  to 
reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  freedom  and 
independence,  to  hope  for  its  restoration  in 
those  lands  and  for  those  people  from  whom 
it  has  been  taken  away,  and  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  protecting  the  heritage  of 
freedom  here  and  encouraging  it  throughout 
the  world. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  that  day  In  1791, 
which  we  commemorate  today.  The  Polish 
Cotutitution  was  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  freedom  and  self-government.  As  an  In- 
spired statement  of  the  natiu«  of  people,  the 
origin  of  authority,  the  role  of  law.  and  the 
proper  function  of  government,  this  docu- 
ment Is  and  will  remain  a  classic. 

But  it  is  a  living  classic — forever  holding 
before  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people 
of  Polish  descent  the  Ideal,  the  goal,  the 
vision  of  Justice  and  opportunity,  and  the 
right  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

This  is  a  goal  that  Poland  and  America  long 
have  shared.  Polish  craftsmen  were  among 
the  first  settlers  at  Jamestown  In  1608.  Pol- 
ish ofllcers  and  men  fought  alongside  Amer- 
icans in  our  struggle  for  lil>erty  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  And  the  framers  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  were  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Constitution  which 
they  had  helped  make  possible. 


The  people  of  Poland  and  America  are 
united,  too.  by  another  bond — by  an  un- 
yielding opposition  to  the  Inhuman  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  world  communism,  in  par- 
ticular the  Russian  variety. 

It  was  an  earlier  kind  of  Russian  tyranny 
ngainst  which  the  Polish  people  rebeUed  late 
In  the  18th  century,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Constitution  we  celebrate  today.  The  period 
of  Polish  freedom  after  World  War  I  was 
asaln  stifled  by  Soviet  armies  in  World  War  II. 
And  the  brief  relaxation  from  Communist 
oppression  which  was  won  by  the  courage  of 
the  Poznan  revolt  In  1956  has  once  more 
given  way  before  the  relentless  force  of  the 
Communist  regime. 

In  recent  months,  the  world  has  watched 
as  intenslAed  Soviet-inspired  pressures  have 
eaten  away  what  little  freedom  was  left  in 
agriculture,  education,  religion  and  daily  life 
in  general. 

Yet,  the  world  also  watches  in  admiration 
and  awe  the  continued  resistance  of  the 
Polish  people,  the  courageous  display  of  in- 
dependent minds  and  unbroken  spirits. 

We  in  America  are  free  to  celebrate  Consti- 
tution Day,  as  Poland  is  not.  In  their  place, 
we  must  pledge  ourselves  never  to  forget  that 
freedom  is  the  right  of  every  man,  never  to 
abandon  those  who  are  fighting  to  preserve 
their  Independence,  never  to  give  up  hope 
that  Poland  some  day  will  be  free  again. 


H.R.  5778:  A  BUI  To  Require  the  Label- 
iaf  of  Decorative  and  Imitatioa  Hard- 
wood Prodmcts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  unuANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1959 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
my  bill  H.R.  5778,  which  would  require 
the  labeling  of  decorative  and  imitation 
hardwood  products.  This  is  similar  to  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  last  July,  which 
was  not  acted  on  prior  to  adjournment 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

This  bill  Is  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  At  the  present  time  imita- 
tion, machine-stamped  veneers  resem- 
bling genuine  grain  finishes  are  being  ap- 
plied on  solid  limiber.  hardboard,  metal, 
and  plastics,  and  sold  as  the  genuine 
article.  The  public  is  rarely  aware  of 
this  deception — in  many  cases  even  the 
retailer  does  not  know  the  actual  com- 
position of  a  wood  product. 

The  legislation  I  seek  would  protect 
the  legitimate  hardwood  and  veneer 
manufacturers  because  *hose  producing 
quality  merchandise  have  been  hurt  by 
this  unfair  competition  of  second-rate, 
ersatz  products.  They  do  not  fear  the 
competition  of  the  substitutes  and  syn- 
thetics as  such,  for  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  their  merchandise  makes  it 
clearly  preferable.  But  the  average  per- 
.son  is  not  always  aware  of  the  imitation 
until  it  is  to  late  and  there  are  no  labels 
to  aid  his  powers  of  discrimination. 
They  do  not  care  what  materials  are  used 
to  manufacture  furniture  or  television 
cabinets  if  it  is  properly  Identified  and 
advertised. 


That  Is  not  the  case  today  when  pre- 
posterous imitations  and  false  adver- 
tising are  victimizing  the  public  and  have 
imposed  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the 
indu.stry.  It  could  Ije  the  case  In  the 
future  if  we  adopt  H.R.  5778,  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  introduce  or 
manufacture  for  introduction  into  com- 
merce, or  to  Invoice,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  any  decorative  hardwood  products 
which  are  misbranded  or  falsely  or  de- 
ceptively advertised.  It  provides  that  all 
hardwood  and/or  imitation  hardwood 
products  must  be  labeled.  These  labels, 
as  well  as  advertisements  and  invoices, 
must  name  the  wood  species  actually 
used,  and,  in  the  case  of  artificial  printed 
grains,  must  reveal  the  name  of  the 
material,  such  as  fiberboard  or  plastic, 
actually  used,  and  the  fact  that  the  grain 
is  an  imitation. 

Authority  for  the  establishment  of 
proper -codes,  rules,  and  regulations  and 
their  enforcement  would  be  vested  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Of  courts 
the  only  ones  who  would  have  anything 
to  fear  under  this  law  would  be  those  who 
are  attempting  to  delude  and  deceive  the 
public  and  undercut  the  legitimate  hard- 
wood and  veneer  industry. 

Some  of  the  finest  veneers  are  made  in 
the  Seventh  District  of  Indiana  and  else- 
where in  the  Hoosier  State.  It  is  an 
important  industry,  the  leaders  of  which 
are  striving  earnestly  to  do  a  good  job. 
They  ask  no  protection  from  fair  compe- 
tition of  clearly  identified  and  correctly 
advertised  substitute  products.  The  pro- 
tection they  seek  is  as  much  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  in  their  own.  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  favorably  report  this  bill 
in  the  near  future. 


Tribnte  to  Sid  Simpson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  €.  1959 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mysteri- 
ous are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 
Frail  and  precarious  are  our  best  holds 
up<m  human  happiness.  A  brief  while 
ago  our  friend  and  beloved  colleague,  Sid 
Simpson  lived  and  labored  with  us. 
Heaven  has  now  crowned  hts  life.  In 
the  golden  hours  of  his  grandest  achieve- 
ments his  soul  slipped  through  the  cur- 
tain of  stars  to  the  place  we  call  "The 
Great  Unknown."  He  has  gone  across 
the  Crystal  Sea  to  receive  the  full  re- 
ward and  the  glorious  fate  which  he  by 
his  strong  faith  so  richly  merits. 

Many  long  years  I  cherished  Sid  Simp- 
son's friendship.  By  his  Intelligent  de- 
votion to  duty,  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  truth,  his  great  integrity  and  the  hon- 
est and  courageous  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  all  of  the  vital  funcUons  at 
his  high  otRce,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  coimtry  and  en- 
deared himself  to  all  of  his  colleagues  In 


Congress.    He  was  a  good,  a  great  and  a 
gentle  and  modest  man. 

I  express  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
charming  wife  and  lovely  daughters  and 
to  all  of  his  loved  ones,  all  of  whom  can 
take  just  pride  in  the  life  he  lived.  To 
Sid  Simpson's  loved  ones  may  I  say  that 
my  earnest  prayer  for  them  is  that  the 
Light  of  Heaven  will  illuminate  their 
pathway  and  be  the  Master  Light  of  all 
their  seeing  and  may  the  Lord's  blessing 
rest  upon  them. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Tradinf  With  the 
Enemy  Act  Dealing  With  Copyrig htt, 
Trademark  Properties,  and  Motion- 
Pictnre  Film 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trtuiing 
With  the  Enemy  Act  dealing  with  copy- 
rights, trademark  projjerties,  and  mo- 
tion-picture films.  In  order  to  afford  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and  the  general  public  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  bill,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  dated  April  13,  1959,  from 
the  Attorney  General  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
requesting  Introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  an  explanatory  memorandum 
of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

Aran.  IS,  1960. 
TheSruxzB. 
House  of  Representative*, 
Wcuhinffton.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Speakes:  There  Is  attached  tot 
yoxir  consideration  and  approiM'late  reference 
a  legislative  proposal  to  return  to  its  former 
owners  or  their  successors-ln-lnterest,  certain 
IMX}perty  vested  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended  (50  UB.C.  App.  1 
et  seq.).  This  property,  which  Is  presently 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  consists  of 
vested  copyrights,  trademarks,  and  unexpired 
contract  interests  involving  copyrights  and 
trademarks.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
effect  a  statutory  divestment  of  the  Oov- 
eriunent's  title  to  these  properties  without 
any  necessity  for  the  flllng  of  claims 
or  any  other  formal  action  by  the  former 
owners  or  their  suooesson-in-interest  and 
thus  without  the  necessity  of  any  adminis- 
trative processing  by  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  measiue  would  also  authorize 
the  transfer  of  all  vested  motion  picture 
film  prints  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
retention  or  disposition  by  the  Library  as  it 
sees  fit.  The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
return  the  income  or  proceeds  received  by 
or  accrued  in  favor  of  the  Office  of  Allen 
Property  from  any  of  the  divested  asset* 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  divestment. 

The  piupose  of  the  draft  biU  la  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  administration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  categcM-les  of  vested  property.  In 
the  absence  of  legislation  of  this  nature,  the 
Oovernment  will  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  continuing  the  admlnistraUon  thereoX  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
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The  future  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
vested  copyright,  trademark  and  film  prop- 
erties is  not  substantial  and  will  no  doubt 
steadily  decrease.  Accordingly,  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  not  appreciably  diminish  the 
total  amount  of  vested  funds  ultimately 
available  for  financing  the  program  of  com- 
pensation to  American  war  damage  claim- 
ants which  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  enactment. 

An  explanatory  memorandum  is  attached 
to  the  draft  bill  which  analyzes  its  provi- 
sions and  explains  at  greater  length  the  rea- 
sons supporting  its  enactment. 

Early  legislative  action  on  this  proposal 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  termination 
of  the  World  War  II  alien  property  program. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  recommendation. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  P.  ROGEKS, 

Attorney  General. 


KXPLANATORT  MEMORANDUM  RE  PROPOSED  BiLL 

To  Amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 

Act,  as  Amended 

Among  the  various  categories  of  enemy- 
Owned  assets  in  the  United  States  which  were 
vested  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  and  are  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property  as  a  consequence  of  World 
War  II  are  copyright  and  trademark  proper- 
ties and  prints  of  motion-picture  films.  A 
description  of  these  categories  and  their 
status  under  present  law  are  set  forth  below. 

1.  Copyrights:  Vested  copyright  interests 
number  more,  than  300,000  in  all.  These  in- 
clude not  only  directly  vested  copyrights  but 
also  interests  in  prewar  contracts  relating 
to  the  use  of  copyrighted  material  in  the 
United  States.  Inasmuch  as  copyrights  have 
a  statutory  life  of  28  years  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  an  additional  28  years.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  ownership  and  adminlEtra- 
tion  of  vested  copyright  interests  by  the  U.S. 
Government  will  continue  far  into  the  future 
in  the  absence  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
disposition  of  such  interests.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958.  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  received  approximately  $131,000  in 
royalltles  for  copyright  licenses  and  con- 
tracts. The  amount  of  such  royalties  will 
no  doubt  steadily  decrease  during  the  years 
to  come  and  at  some  point  will  fall  below 
the  costs  of  administration. 

2.  Trademarks:  There  is  presently  a  total 
of  300  vested  trademarks  and  trademark  con- 
tract Interests.  Trademark  registrations  are 
effective  for  20  years  and  may  be  reregistered 
at  20-year  intervals  as  long  as  the  trademark 
is  used.  As  a  result  Government  ownership 
and  administration  of  vested  trademark 
properties  may  continue  indefinitely  under 
present  law.  Income  produced  by  these 
properties  during  the  ftscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1958.  was  only  $20,000  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  figure  will  decrease  in  future 
years.  Accordingly,  the  cost  of  the  trade- 
mark program  will  no  doubt  soon  exceed  the 
Income  it  produces. 

3.  Prints  of  motion  pictures:  The  Govern- 
ment presently  owns  several  million  feet  of 
vested  motion -picture  film.  This  property 
is  perishable  and  all  of  it  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  destroyed.  Little  of  this  material 
has  more  than  nominal  commercial  value 

and  the  income  received  from  rentals  thereof 
is  Inslgnlflcant. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  blU  is  to 
terminate  the  administration  by  the  United 
States  of  the  above-described  vested  prop- 
erty and  thus  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  World 
War  II  alien  proi>erty  program.  Inasmuch 
as  the  three  typea  of  assets  vary  in  the  prob- 
lems of  disposition  which  they  present,  the 
proposed  bill  treats  them  separately  in  three 
new  sections  to  be  added  to  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended  (50  U£.C.  App. 
1-39),  as  follows: 


Section  40:  This  section  would  relieve  the 
Government  of  its  ownership  of  vested  copy- 
rights and  unexpired  copyright  contract  in- 
terests by  a  statutory  divestment  requiring 
no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Allen 
Property.  The  effect  of  this  section  would 
be  to  restore  the  ownership  of  the  divested 
property  to  the  persons  in  whom  It  resided 
prior  to  vesting  or  to  their  successors -in - 
interest.  The  divestment  would  not  extend 
to  royalties  or  other  Income  received  by  or 
accrued  in  favor  of  the  Government  during 
the  period  of  its  ownership  and  would  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  the  persons  who  have 
licenses  issued  by  the  Office  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty in  respect  of  vested  copyrights. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  divestment 
would  serve  to  return  copyrights  and  unex- 
pired contract  Interests  therein  to  persons 
and  firms  in  the  East  Zone  of  Germany. 
Thus,  although  such  persons  and  firms  would 
not  receive  the  return  of  any  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property,  they 
would  become  entitled  to  any  income  from 
their  copyrights  and  contract  interests 
which  might  accrue  after  divestment.  In- 
vestigation in  Germany  has  disclosed  that 
practically  all  the  former  owners  of  valuable 
cop3rrlght  properties  who  were  located  in  the 
East  Zone  of  Germany  prior  to  World  War  II 
have  now  esUblished  themselves  in  the  West 
Zone.  As  a  result  the  amount  of  future  in- 
come payable  to  former  owners  in  the  East 
Zone  from  the  copyright  divestment  would 
be  negligible. 

The  proposed  section  40  excludes  from  re- 
turn by  reference  to  specific  vesting  orders 
the  copyrights  and  contract  interests  con- 
nected with  the  publication  In  the  United 
States  of  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf.  the  diaries  of 
Paul  Joseph  Goebbels.  the  memoirs  of  Al- 
fred Rosenberg  and  a  work  by  a  leading  Nazi. 
Otto  Skorzeny.  The  moneys  collected  in 
connection  with  these  works  are  of  course 
also  excluded  from  divestment.  A  photo- 
graphic history  of  the  Nazi  Party  formerly 
owned  by  Helnrich  Hoffman,  its  official 
photographer,  has  been  excluded  from  re- 
turn. In  addition,  the  copyright  to  a  scien- 
tific motion  picture  entitled  "Melosis"  has 
bsen  excepted  from  divestment  because  of  its 
wide  use  by  American  educational  institu- 
tions. Since  this  copyright  was  owned  by  an 
East  German  firm  prior  to  vesting,  divest- 
ment might  impede  iu  future  use  in  this 
country. 

Section  41 :  This  section,  which  deals  with 
vested  trademark  properties,  also  employs 
the  technique  of  a  statutory  divestment. 
However,  it  excludes,  by  reference  to  specific 
vesting  orders,  certain  possible  reversionary 
or  other  similar  rights  relating  to  trademarks 
and  good  will  which  since  prior  to  World  War 
II  have  been  assigned  to  and  held  by  vested 
enterprises  which  are  still  controlled  by  the 
Government  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended.  In  general,  these 
vesting  orders  are  catch-all  orders  issued  as 
a  precautionary  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  any  unknown  or  undiscovered 
rights  which  may  have  been  retained  by 
enemy  nationals  with  respect  to  the  good 
will,  trademarks  and  trade  names  of  these 
vested  corporations.  Although  these  nebu- 
lous reversionary  rights  may  be  nonexistent 
or  without  any  real  value,  their  divestment  in 
favor  of  the  former  owners  might  Invite  un- 
necessary harassment  of  vested  corporations 

and  their  involvement  in  litigation  with  re- 
spect to  those  portions  of  their  businesses 
In  which  the  trademarks  are  used,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  vested  corpora- 
tions for  many  years  have  operated  these 
businesses  independently  of  these  former 
owners. 

The  proposed  section  41  provides  that 
where  a  trademark  or  a  trademark  interest 
was  owned  prior  to  vesting  by  a  person  in 
East  Germany,  it  wUI  be  divested  in  favor 
of  a  i>er8on  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many if  a  competent  agency  of  the  Federal 


Republic  certifies  that  an  equivalent  trade* 
mark  ha«  been  registered  by  It  for  such 
person. 

The  divestment  would  not  extend  to  In- 
come received  by  or  accrued  in  favor  of  the 
Government  from  trademark  properties  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  ownership  and  would 
not  prejudice  the  rights  of  persons  who  have 
received  licenses  from  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  in  respect  of  vested  trademarks. 

Section  42:  Some  motion  picture  film  vest- 
ed by  the  United  States  was  seized  by  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas  and  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Library  of  Congress:  other  film  seized 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Although  custody  la 
divided,  title  to  all  of  the  prints  Is  in  the 
Attorney  General. 

Subject  to  stated  exceptions,  this  section 
authorizes  and  directs  the  transfer  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  title  to  the  prints  in 
its  custody  and  to  those  prints  in  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  which  the 
Library  exercises  a  right  of  selection.  The 
section  affords  complete  discretion  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  the  Library  to  dis- 
pose of  prints  in  their  respective  custody. 


Amendknent  to  Postal  RefuUtiont 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROIMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1959 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Postal  Regulations  which  will  afTect 
thousands  of  clerks  and  distributors  in 
the  U.S.  Post  0£Dce.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  the  minimum  passing 
grade  for  scheme  examinations  of  postal 
field  service  employees  to  90  percent. 
The  Post  Office  Department  last  year 
issued  a  directive  on  case  examinations 
for  post  office  clerks  advancing  the  re- 
quirements from  95  percent  correct  to 
a  new  requirement  of  97  percent. 

This  decision  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  created  an  unbearable  sit- 
uation among  the  thousands  of  hard 
working  and  loyal  postal  employees  who 
are  trying  to  do  a  good  job  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  people  they  serve,  and 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  itself. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  these  new 
requirements  of  97  percent  eflUciency.  so 
to  speak,  would  be  required  of  any  hu- 
man being.  Many  of  the  clerks  who  have 
to  score  this  very  high  percentage  have 
told  me  in  private  conversations  that 
this  new  directive  is  virtually  cruel  and 
inhuman. 

The  Chicago  Post  Office  Clerks  Union 
No.  I  has  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
protesting  these  new  standards  because 
they  allow  virtually  no  room  for  error 

and  because  they  follow  on  the  heels  of 
previous  directives  which  have  already 
tiphtened  scheme  examinations.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  in 
Congress  are  greatly  concerned  with 
maintaining  peak  efficiency  among  all  of 
those  who  would  serve  the  public.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
trying  to  do  a  sincere  job  in  its  elTort  to 
serve  the  public,  but  I  beUeve  just  as 
strongly  that  this  particular  new  require- 
ment tries  to  exact  from  human  beings 
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efficiency  which  no  industry  would  re- 
quire, even  from  Its  most  carefully  de- 
signed machines. 

This  new  directive,  with  Its  very 
stringent  requirements,  creates  a  climate 
of  such  unbearable  fear  that  I  think  the 
efficiency  and  morale  of  our  underpaid 
postal  workers  is  seriously  Impaired,  and 
I  suggest  that,  well  meaning  as  this  di- 
rective may  be,  It  la  defeating  the  very 
purpose  for  which  It  was  created. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  very 
swiftly  in  approving  my  proposal  so  that 
we  can  again  restore  the  dedicated  work- 
ers of  our  postal  system  to  a  more  sound 
and  logical  position.  This,  I  am  certain, 
can  be  accomplished  by  requiring  a  min- 
imum passing  grade  for  scheme  examina- 
tions of  postal  employees  to  90  percent. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  great  pride  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  postal  em- 
ployees demonstrate  toward  their  work. 
There  are  few.  if  any,  p>ostal  employees 
who  fall  to  recognize  the  profound  re- 
sponsibility which  their  respective  as- 
signments call  for.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  If  this  new  rigid  standard  calling 
for  virtually  100  percent  efficiency  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  postal  regula- 
tions, thousands  of  dedicated  employees, 
many  of  them  with  long  years  of  loyal 
service  to  the  Government,  would  have 
to  be  discharged  for  failing  to  meet  these 
exacting  standards,  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
quired in  private  industry.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  many  field  service  em- 
ployees are  already  faced  with  dismissal 
because  they  have  failed  to  score  a  97 
percent  performance  on  their  scheme 
examinations. 


The  Speed  and  Depth  Records  of  the 
U.S.S.  "Skipjack''  Reveal  Procrett  m 
the  Development  of  the  Navy's  Task 
Force  of  Nadear-Powcred  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  AprU  11,  1959,  at  8:15  p.m.. 
eastern  standard  time  members  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  were  guests  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Skipjack,  the 
worlds  fastest  atomic -powered  sub- 
marine when  it  traveled  faster  and  deep- 
er than  any  submarine  before  it. 
During  the  recordbreaking  speed  and 

depth  cruise,  members  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  an  official  session  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  witnesses  before  it  were  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover.  "father"  of 
our  Nation's  atomic  submarine,  Capt. 
E.  P.  Wilkinson,  U.S.  Navy,  former  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus  and  now 
commander  of  the  Submarine  Division 
102.  and  Cmdr.  w.  W.  Behrens,  U.S. 
Navy,  commanding  officer  of  the  Skip- 
jack. 


The  18V^-hour  cruise  of  the  U£.S. 
Skipjack,  during  which  time  it  estab- 
lished a  speed  and  depth  record,  is 
another  accomplishment  of  the  Navy's 
program  of  the  design  and  development 
of  a  group  of  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
in  a  wide  range  of  its  ships,  from  sub- 
marines to  the  largest  aircraft  carriers. 


So  that  the  average  American  can  ap- 
precUte  the  military  might  that  the 
Navy  is  building  for  the  security  of  the 
seas  and  of  this  Nation,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  summary  of 
nuclear-powered  ships  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  date. 


Nuclear-powered  ahipt  authorized  by  Congress 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  commenting  on  the 

above  summary  of  nuclear-powered 
ships,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact   that  while   the  nine   Polaris 

submarines  under  construction  or  au- 
thorized could  place  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  tons  of  nuclear  force  on 
targets  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  yet,  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  included  in  the  program  a  sufficient 
number  of  fast  attack  submarine  ves- 
sels. With  that  thought  in  mind,  on 
April  16.  1959,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
6483,  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  100  nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rines at  the  rate  of  20  per  fiscal  year. 


starting  with  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins July  1.  1959,  to  augment  the  20  al- 
ready authorized  or  under  construction 
as  mentioned  in  the  above  summary. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  way  to  destroy 

a  submarine  is  with  another  submarine. 

Since  our  nuclear  submarines  have  no 
peer,  I  strongly  urge  that  H.R.  6483  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration 
so  that  the  Navy  will  immediately  begin 
construction  of  the  100  attack  subma- 
rines as  the  answer  to  the  Russian  sub- 
marine threat. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
authorize  immediate  construction  of  the 
attack  submarines  provided  for  in  my 
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bill,  H.R.  6483,  will  amount  to  a  na- 
tional admission,  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  protect  the  lead  we  now  have  in  the 
nuclear  submarine  field.  Frankly,  as  I 
see  it,  we  have  no  recourse  in  the  llsrht 
of  the  Russian  submarine  threat  but  to 
immediately  construct  these  additional 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines. 


Jeaaae  d'Arc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHU8KTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1959 
Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker— 

I  come  from  Ood  to  teU  thee  to  become 
the  greatest  king  In  the  world.  The  very  clay 
oX  Prance  will  be  holy:  her  soldiers  will  be 
the  soldiers  of  Ood;  The  English  will  fall  on 
their  knees  and  beg  thee  let  them  return  to 
their  lawful  homes  in  peace. 

Such  are  the  words  that  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  in  his  drama  St.  Joan. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  famous  women  of  the  past.  As  a 
heroine  of  history  as  well  as  the  Catho- 
lic Church  she  has  few  equals.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  learn  from  a  woman  like 
Joan.  She  represents  the  epitome  of 
martyrdom,  for  she  gave  her  life  for 
Prance  as  well  as  for  her  own  spiritual 
beliefs. 

Coming  out  of  the  fields  of  her  home- 
land in  Lorraine  at  the  age  of  17,  Joan 
announced  to  Prance  and  the  world  that 
she  would  not  only  lift  the  English  siege 
of  Orleans,  but  would  crown  the  young 
and  not  overly  courageous  Dauphin  as 
Charles  VII  in  Rheims  Cathedral. 

In  a  sense  this  sounds  just  as  prepos- 
terous today  as  it  unquestionably  did  in 
1429.  But  she  did  it.  Not  only  did  the 
maid  provide  the  spark  of  Prench  cour- 
age and  faith  that  was  sorely  needed  to 
save  the  kingdom,  she  went  further  still 
and  took  the  dangerous  step  of  acting  as 
the  political  and  spiritual  conscience  of 
her  day. 

There  are  many  versions  of  Joans  life, 
her  battles  and  her  martyrdom.  Most 
all  of  us  know  at  least  one.  The  almost 
universal  appeal  of  this  peasant  girl  of 
15th  century  Prance  lies,  I  suspect,  in 
the  fact  that  she  is  representative  of  that 
guileless,  intuitive  truth  that  individuals 
possess  all  too  infrequently.  History  has 
shown  that  throughout  the  civilizing 
process  we  have  sought  ti-uth,  justice  and 
knowledge  but  never  too  much  of  any 
one  of  these  at  any  given  time  or  from 
any  given  person.  The  lessons  in  this 
have  been  bitter.  Prom  Socrates  to 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  the  martyrdom  of  men  of 
truth  and  enlightenment  has  followed  a 
familiar  pattern.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
example  known  is  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  beatified  in  1909  and 
canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  1920. 
The  festival  that  we  commemorate  today 
is  In  observation  of  the  capture  of 
Tourelles.    I  am  proud  to  mark  this  day 


here  In  the  land  that  is  the  citadel  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  May  the  spirit  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  never  die. 


AmendmeBt  of  tiie  Renefotiatioa  Act  of 
1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  1959, 1  introduced  H.R.  6670  to  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  On  April 
30,  1959, 1  presented  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee  in  support  of  my  bill: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abkaham  J.  Mvltkb.  or 
New  York,  Before  the  House  Wats  and 
Means  CoMMrrxEi  m  re  H  R.  W70,  Apbil 
30,   1959 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity you  have  granted  me  to  submit 
to  your  committee  my  views  on  amend- 
menU  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  As 
an  aid  to  small  business.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  6670,  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  chairman  of  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  Government  Pro- 
curement. I  have  had  close  contact  with 
the  problems  and  difficulties  that  small  busi- 
ness has  encountered  under  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
my  bill  to  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  these 
difficulties. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  was  amended  to  increase  the 
minimum  amount  subject  to  renegotiation 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  With  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  it  should 
definitely  be  Increased  again.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  with  the  Increased  cost  of 
production  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  $1 
million  exemption  granted  by  the  amend- 
menU  in  the  84th  Congress  has  been  nulli- 
fied. 

An  evaluation  of  the  most  recent  statistics 
published  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
procurement  clearly  indicates  that  the  per- 
centage In  dollar  value  of  procurement  busi- 
ness going  to  small  business  is  on  the  de- 
cline— in  fact,  from  a  figure  of  approximately 
25  percent  In  1954,  it  has  now  dwindled  to 
approximately  16  percent.  Consequently,  It 
becomes  apparent  that  the  remaining  "place 
In  the  procurement  sun"  for  small  business 
under  the  present  Department  of  Defense 
policies  is  in  the  subcontracting  program. 

I  am  not  asking  for.  and  h.ive  never  re- 
quested, any  special  sub.sldles  for  small  busi- 
ness. All  that  I  have  asked  for  small  busi- 
ness is  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for 
Government  procurement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  technical  skills  of  small  business 
are  a  necessary  element  In  our  national 
defense. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  as 
amended  Is  a  deterrent  to  responsible  and 
capable  small  business  concerns  active  in 
defense  work.  In  amending  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951,  my  biU  proposes  to  provide 
definite  assistance  to  small  business.  One 
of  its  major  factors  is  to  encourage  subcon- 
tracting In  Government  procurement  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  small  business  concerns 
and  to  encourage  prime  contractors  and  up- 
per-tier subcontractors  to  subcontract  the 
maximum  proportion  of  their  contracts  and 


subcontracts  with  small  business  concerns. 
In  so  doing  and  In  adopting  the  amendmenu 
I  offer.  Congress  again  would  reaffirm  its 
long-standing  policy  of  assuring  small  busi- 
ness concerns  a  fair  share  of  contract  awards 
for  goods  and  services  which  are  needed  by 
the  various  Government  proctirement  agen- 
cies. 

My  bill  proposes  that  a  fair  profit  allow, 
ance  should  be  given  as  a  reward  to  con- 
tractors who  achieve  economies  through 
their  snuUl  business  contracting  program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  small  business  concerns  engaged  in  de- 
fense  work   find   it   increasingly   difficult   to 
continue  profitable  operations  is  because  of 
handicaps  which  are  embodied  In  our  pro- 
curement system.    Among  some  of  the  handi- 
caps encountered  by  small  business  are  tne 
plants    and    eqiUpment    available    to    large 
prime  contractors.    These  are  encountered  in 
military    cancellations    or    stretchout    pro- 
grams   where    the    large    prime    conuactors 
have  a  habit  of  not  only  canceling  out  every 
possible  subcontract  but  where  they  engage 
directly   in   competition   with   their   former 
subcontractors.     ApparenUy  this  is  done  *>y 
the   prime  contractors  on   the   theory   that 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  work  done  in  their 
own  plant  they  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  more  favorable  profiU  in  the  renegotia- 
tion allowances.     This  practice  has  occurred 
in  many  Instances  in  the  past  and  is  not 
restricted  to  periods  of  stretchouts  or  cancel- 
lations but  to  periods  when  the  large  prime 
contractors    are    lacking    in    defense    work. 
This  shortsighted  policy  of  the  large  prime 
contractors  aided  by  the  opportuniUes  imder 
the   Renegotiation   Act  are  responsible   for 
hundreds  of  small  manufacturing  concerns 
either  curtaUing  operations  or  going  out  of 
business   entirely.     The   skills,    abUlty.   and 
initiative    are    completely    lost    when    small 
business  concerns  are  driven  out  of  defense 
work.     This  elimination   of   small   business 
from  the  defense  potential  narrows  the  buy- 
ing base  and  the  Government  becomes  de- 
pendent   upon    fewer   and    fewer    firms.      In 
view  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  small   business  in  our   defense 
effort  and   the  narrowing  down  of  subcon- 
tracting,   it    become*    ever    more    ImporUnt 
that  the  impedlmenu  of  the  RenegotUtlon 
Act  must  be  eliminated  or  so  modified  as  to 
encourage   subconuacUng.     The   failure    to 
do  this  will  cause  more  and  more  Independent 
business  firms  to  disappear  from  the  defend 
production  picture. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  my  amendments  to  the 
RenegoUation  Act  of  1951  to  remedy  this  evil. 
My  amendmenu  to  the  act  attempt  to  do 
the  following: 

Section  1  declares  the  policy  of  CongreFS 
to  be:  (1)  to  encourage  subcontracting  In 
Government  procurement  In  order  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  smaU  and  Independent 
business  concerns,  (2)  to  encourcge  prime 
con  tractors  and  subcontractors  to  subcon- 
tract the  maximum  proportion  of  their  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  to  provide  the  proper 
profit  motives  for  smaU  and  Independent 
business  concerns,  and  (3)  to  expand  the 
Government  procurement  base  by  providing 
Incentives  and  encouragement  to  tmall  and 
Independent  business  concerns. 

This  section  reaffirms  the  long-standlrs 
policy  of  Conifress  which  assures  smnll  busi- 
ness a  maximum  proportion  of  the  contracts 
for  goods  and  services  awarded  by  the  pro- 
curement agencies  of  the  Government 

Section  2  of  my  bill  u  designed  to  en- 
courage large  prime  contractors  to  attain  the 
maximum  In  subcontracting  to  smaller  con- 
cerns. By  iU  language  the  section  includes 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  all  other 
procurement  agencies.  The  amendment  in 
section  2  also  provides  that  a  fair  profit  al- 
lowance should  be  given  as  a  reward  to  a 
contractor  who  achieves  economies  through 
a  small  business  subcontracting  program. 
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Section  3  Increases  the  minimum  dollar 
amount  subject  to  renegotiation  frcnn  $1 
million  to  $2  million.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  to  the  committee  that 
an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  re- 
negotiation board  would  reveal  that  the  bulk 
of  the  dollars  recaptured  by  the  board  come 
from  the  top  100  defense  contracting  firms 
and  that  only  meager  siuns  are  recovered 
from   the  smaller   defense  contractors. 

Section  3  also  provides  for  exclusion  of 
subcontracts  from  renegotiation  of  those 
contracts  awarded  to  the  lowest  acceptable 
bidder  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding  in 
which  three  or  more  responsible  and  competi- 
tive bidders  have  taken  part,  provided  that 
the  subcontractor  is  not  owned,  controlled, 
affiliated  with,  or  a  subsidiary  of  the  prime 
contractor. 

Section  4  is  designed  to  help  the  small 
manufacturer  who  caters  to  defense  needs. 
There  are  many  concerns  which  make  stand- 
ard items  peculiar  to  industry  but  do  not 
have  the  facilities  or  op(x>rtunlty  to  create  a 
demand  In  another  Industry  or  from  the 
consuming  public. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendmenu  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  as  amended  would  widen  the  defense 
purchasing   base  and  aid   small    business. 

Thank  you  for  granting  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  be  beard. 


New  Jert«y-Ncw  York  Trantportation 
Af  cncy  Compact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  and  bipartisan  action  of  the 
congressional  delegations  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  Yorlc  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
compact  between  the  two  States  estab- 
lishing a  New  York-New  Jersey  Trans- 
portation Agency  is,  I  hor>e,  an  indication 
that  prompt  approval  of  the  measure 
will  be  given  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  extent  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  commuter  crisis  needs  no  fur- 
ther elaix>ration.  This  joint  action  re- 
flects the  degree  to  which  the  people  of 
the  metropolitan  area  are  unanimous  in 
demanding  effective  steps  be  taken  to 
preserve  adequate  railroad  commuter 
service. 

The  sooner  Congress  approves  the 
compact,  the  sooner  the  intei-state 
agency  can  begin  its  vital  work. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  additional  ways 
in  which  Congress  can  contribute  toward 
a  solution  of  the  commuter  problem — 
by  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  require  greater  consideration  of 
the  public  interest  in  passenger  train 
discontinuance  cases,  by  starting  the 
process  of  constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  nonresident  income  taxes,  and 
by  allowing  Income  tax  deductions  for 
the  necessary  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  work. 

Redeveloping  an  efficient,  low-cost 
mass  transportation  system  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area — and  in  other 
highly  urbanized   areas  in  the  United 


States — is  an  immensely  complex  Job. 
It  is  an  interstate  and  regional  problem 
and  responsibilities  bear  heavily  on  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  area  to  do 
their  part. 


Farm  Snrplntes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1959 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years,  our  Nation  has  been  ac- 
cumulating a  staggering  amount  of  sur- 
plus farm  goods.  At  present,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  enough  wheat  in  Federal 
storage  bins  and  granaries  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  and  our  world 
export  market  for  almost  2  years  if  not 
another  grain  of  wheat  is  planted. 

These  Government-owned  surpluses 
amount  to  some  $9  billion.  They  are 
costing  us  some  $1  billion  a  year  for  stor- 
age and  interest  charges  alone. 

The  problem  confronting  Congress  is. 
What  is  going  to  be  done  about  our  farm 
surpluses  and  how  are  we  going  to  pre- 
vent them  from  growing  even  larger  in 
the  future?  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  which 
Congress  has  to  face.  A  realistic  lock  at 
our  present  agriculture  support  policies 
by  Congress  is  long  overdue. 

First  of  all,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
determine  just  who  is  in  favor  of  our 
present  farm  support  programs. 

The  taxpayers  do  not  want  them. 
They  are  paying  for  our  agricultural 
program  out  of  their  pockets  to  the  tune 
of  some  $7  billion  annually,  the  third 
highest  amount  in  our  Federal  budget. 
Only  costs  for  defense  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  our  outlandish  national  debt 
total  more  money. 

The  consumer  does  not  want  them. 
The  artificial  value  placed  on  farm  prod- 
ucts by  our  Federal  Goverrunent  is  rob- 
bing him  of  many  dollars  a  year  in  extra 
food  and  clothing  bills.  Expenditures 
for  food  and  clothing  generally  add  up 
to  a  large  pcrtion  of  the  average  family 
budget,  and  any  artificial  increase  in 
these  two  items  means  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  the  average  family. 

The  farmer  does  not  want  them.  In  a 
recent  survey  by  Farm  Journal  magazine. 
78  percent  of  the  farmers  who  answered 
indicated  that  they  considered  present 
price  supports  for  farm  goods  too  high, 
while  some  55  percent  of  these  farmers 
said  they  thought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  get  out  of  the  agriculture 
business  entirely. 

The  administration  does  not  want 
them.  The  present  price  support  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  throw  our  Federal 
budget  out  of  kilter  and  is  contributing 
to  a  top-heavy  budget  for  the  Agriculture 
Department.  In  addition.  Congress  has 
not  seen  fit  to  provide  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  programs  he  has  re- 
quested. 

Who  wants  farm  price  supports  then? 
If  consumers,  taxpayers,  our  President. 


and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  our 
farmers  are  opposed  to  the  present  pro- 
gram, that  seems  to  take  in  the  vast 
majority  of  people  In  the  United  States. 

All  that  appear  to  be  left  on  the  other 
side  are  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
benefit  politically  and  a  few  big  farm 
operators  who  have  been  reaping  rich 
benefits  from  our  Federal  Government 
without  harvesting  a  crop. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  of 
Congressmen  should  catch  up  to  the  will 
of  the  people  in  this  very  important  mat- 
ter. We  cannot  continue  to  throw  away 
money  in  billion  dollar  lots  to  support  a 
program  which  has  not  and  cannot  work. 
We  cannot  continue  to  pay  our  big  farm- 
ers thousands  of  dollars  apiece  not  to 
grow  crops.  These  people  do  not  need 
Federal  money  anyway.  They  are  doing 
fine. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  give  the 
farmer  back  his  freedom.  That  is  the 
only  fair  way  of  doing  things.  We  have 
to  start  reducing  our  ridiculously  large 
stock  of  surplus  foods,  and  that  is  going 
to  take  some  backbone  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

Besides  our  school  lunch  programs,  our 
surplus  food  distributions  to  those  who 
need  it  here  at  home  and  abroad,  there 
is  another  way  we  can  use  this  extra 
food.  That  is  in  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  our  new  State  of  Alaska.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  this  session,  H.R.  5761, 
which  would  permit  homesteaders  to 
Alaska  to  receive  surplus  Federal  food 
while  they  are  clearing  and  settling  their 
land.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 
we  can  do  for  these  brave  people.  This 
distribution  of  food  to  homesteaders 
would  not  cost  our  Federal  Government 
very  much  dollarwise,  as  we  would  have 
to  store  the  surplus  food  for  a  number 
of  years  anyway  if  our  present  agricul-  - 
ture  policies  are  permitted  to  continue. 

We  are  going  to  haye  to  get  rid  of  our 
farm  surpluses.  yWe  are  going  to  have 
to  stop  wasting  our  Federal  revenues  />n  '  "> 
an  agriculture  program  which  Is  causing  , 
more  harm  than  good.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  return  our  basic  f  reedoms«to  our 
farmers,  who  are  hampered  only  in  this 
respect  by  Congress  and  its  failure  to 
pass  an  agriculture  program  which  faces 
up  to  the  problems  confronting  our 
Nation. 


Teamsters  Local  Aided  Hospital  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  brief 
remarks  I  do  not  intend  to  di.scus5  in  any 
way  the  merits  of  the  legislation  pres- 
ently before  committees  of  Congress  re- 
garding labor  reform.  The  teamsters 
imions  have  been  severely  criticized  but 
I  do  want  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due  and  mention  an  incident  that  took 
place  last  winter  in  the  city  in  which  I 
live. 

Morgan  County  had  Just  completed 
building  a  new  modem  hospital  of  which 
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we  are  very  proud.  We  had  limited 
funds  and  in  addition  to  obtaining 
money  under  the  Hill-Burton  program 
and  a  general  bond  issue,  individuals 
and  organizations  throughout  the  county 
had  contributed  generously  to  this 
worthwhile  endeavor.  The  very  capable 
horpltal  board  had  been  very  frugal  in 
the  planning  and  building  of  this  hos- 
pital, but  practically  had  depleted  their 
finances  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
move  into  the  new  building. 

Teamsters  Local  No.  193  of  Indianap- 
olis, in  cooperation  with  the  owners  of 
the  trucks,  donated  their  services  and 
equipment,  came  to  Martinsville  and 
moved  the  patients  and  all  furniture  and 
equipment  to  the  new  hospital  in  a  very 
capable  and  orderly  manner  without 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

There  was  no  publicity  or  fanfare 
about  this  act.  It  was  Just  a  bunch  of 
good  fellows,  in  cooperation  with  man- 
agement, that  performed  a  very  neces- 
sary and  valuable  service  to  our  com- 
munity for  which  all  were  most  grateful. 


R£A  Suffers  a  Blow  With  Eisenhower 
Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  6,  1959 


,  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  few  days  Congress  has  twice 
voted  on  legislation  of  direct  importance 
to  all  persons  who  depend  on  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  program 
for  their  electricity. 

Many  of  the  farm  people  of  Indiana, 
Including  thousands  of  the  citizens  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  La  Porte 
and  Marshall  Counties,  depend  for  their 
electric  power  on  the  Rural  Electric 
Membership  Corporations,  the  REMC's. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program  has  for  many  years  con- 
tributed enormously  to  American  life 
by  bringing  the  blessings  of  electricity  to 
the  farm  families  of  our  country  and  by 
stimulating  the  business  and  industry 
which  produces  and  sells  the  appliances, 
machinery,  and  equipment  needed  by 
RE  A  users. 

Unfortunately,  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems of  Indiana  have  been  under  severe 
attack  by  both  the  Handley  administra- 
tion in  Indianapolis  and  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  Washington. 

On  April  15  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1, 
voted  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  REA 
program  by  restoring  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administrator  sole  authority 
to  pass  on  rural  power  and  telephone 
loans.  The  bill,  which  was  also  passed 
by  a  similar  margin  in  the  Senate,  would 
thus  reaffirm  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Administrator  of  REA. 
who  is  appointed  to  office  for  a  term  of 
10  years,  should  be  free  from  political 
influence.    Since  1953.  however,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  has  had  the  last 
word  on  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
loans  over  $500,000. 

During  the  1958  campaign  I  stated  my 
conviction  that  the  REMC's  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  without  having  to 
engage  constantly  in  political  and  legis- 
lative battles  merely  to  defend  their  right 
to  exist.  REMC's  are  nonpartisan  and 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  that  way. 
This  is  the  reason  I  was  glad  to  Join  with 
the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  in  voting  to  restore  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  REA  the  full  authority  to 
pass  on  loans  independent  of  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  S(>eaker,  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  rural  America  could  have 
again  had  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  loan  procedures  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  the  farm 
families  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation  who 
use  REA  could  have  continued  without 
the  concern  many  now  feel  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  modem  electric  service. 

REPUBLICANS    KILX    KEA    BILL 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  House  passed  the  REA  bill. 
President  Elisenhower  vetoed  it. 

Then  the  U.S.  Senate,  by  obtaining  the 
necessary  two-thirds  margin,  voted  to 
override  the  veto. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  on  April  30, 
nearly  solid  Republican  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  defeated  a 
Democratic  effort  to  override  the  veto. 
Voting  to  override  were  274  Democrats 
and  6  Republicans;  voting  to  uphold  the 
veto  were  142  Republicans  and  4  Demo- 
crats. 

I  was  among  those  who  voted  for  the 
REA  program  and  to  override  the  veto. 
Although  I  regret  that  the  supporters  of 
REA  were  defeated  on  this  vote.  I  am 
nonetheless  proud  to  have  been  counted 
with  the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  for  a  program  that  means  so 
much  to  so  many  of  the  people  of  rural 
America. 


Readjustment  Assistance  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Yarborough  Subcommittee  on  Veteran's 
Assistance  in  support  of  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough s  bill  S.  1138.  This  bill  provides  for 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  between  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955.  to  July  1.  1963. 

I  am  so  impressed  with  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  and  the  worth  of  this 
bill,  that  I  am  introducing  my  own  bill 
today. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  plac- 
ing into  the  Rbcord  my  support  of  S. 
1138: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  thla  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  BUbcommlttee 
today  to  urge  you  to  act  favorably  on  S.  1138, 


I  have  a  apecial  interest  In  aucta  a  bill  for, 
I  dare  aay.  If  the  granddaddy  of  thU  bUl 
had  not  been  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Roosevelt  back  In  1944.  I  would  not  have  had 
a  chance  to  go  to  college.  I  would  not  have 
been  able  to  participate  to  my  fullest  abilities 
as  a  ctltzen.  I  would  not  have  become  as 
useful  a  citizen  as  I  think  I  have  become. 

Now.  multiply  my  case  by  7.800.000  or  over 
51  percent  of  thooe  attended  Bchoola  of  all 
kinds  from  the  period  of  1944  to  1958.  The 
bill  turned  out  440.000  engineers.  43.000  doc- 
tors, 23.000  nurses.  113,000  scientists.  237.000 
teachers.  42.000  machinists,  and  36.000  min- 
isters. I  am  sure  that  over  SO  percent  of 
these  people  would  never  have  gone  back  to 
school  if  it  were  not  for  the  OI  biU. 

America  would  have  been  a  cultural  and 
BClentlflc  desert  without  that  bill.  America 
could  well  have  been  a  place  where  bitter 
young  veterans  with  no  opportunity  offered 
to  them  by  the  society  would  have  formed 
and  Joined  violent  and  totalitarian  groups  to 
vent  their  embittered  feelings  against  our 
democratic  society. 

America  within  10  years  after  the  Second 
World  War  would  have  become  a  second-rats 
power  because  we  would  not  have  had  the 
necessary  educated  manpower  to  go  forward 
in  every  field  of  sctentinc,  cultural,  and  biul- 
ness  endeavor. 

Let  me  give  you  a  particular  individual  ex- 
ample of  the  Iclnd  of  person  this  program 
has  helped  and,  consequently,  how  the  so- 
ciety was  helped,  rioyd  Gould  came  home 
after  3  years  overseas  with  no  idea  of  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  He  took  a  menial  Job  in  a 
laundry,  then  switched  to  selling  soap.  He 
tried,  then  quit,  a  tsrplng  course  on  the  CI 
bill. 

By  1948.  disgusted,  he  went  to  the  VA  for 
vocational  counseling.  When  the  tests 
showed  he  had  an  outstanding  IQ  and  a 
natural  tendency  for  sciences,  he  was  en- 
rolled In  college  as  a  OI  physics  student. 

Now,  8  years  later,  ezlaundryman  Floyd 
Gould  has  three  degrees.  Including  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree.  Dr.  Oould  is  now  an 
atomic  physicist  at  the  Brook  Haven  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  honest 
fears  of  those  who  were  against  the  GI  bill. 
They  feared  that  our  college  campuses  would 
l>e  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
that  the  Intellectual  level  of  students  would 
be  lowered,  that  educational  standards  would 
be  destroyed.  Well,  none  of  these  things 
happened.  The  Federal  Oovernment  did  not 
take  over  our  universities,  the  intellectual 
level  of  all  students  was  improved,  for  the 
returning  GI's  were  serious  about  their 
studies.  They  set  a  tone  of  importance  and 
meaning  to  college  educaUon  which,  in  the 
past,  was  not  present.  Their  purpose  was 
getting  an  education,  not  participating  in 
many  activities  that  detracted  from  edu- 
cation. 

Educators  generally  agree,  as  the  distin- 
guished educator.  Dr.  Herold  Hunt,  has  said, 
that  "many  veterans  came  to  college  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  values  than  those  who  came 
directly  from  high  schools.  Their  serious- 
ness broui^ht  good  scholarship  and  a  high 
level  of  achievement." 

Professors  themselves  were  forced  to  revise 
their  conception  of  teaching  and  their  lecture 
notes  because  of  the  inquiring  minds  of 
these  war  veterans.  These  students  knew  too 
much  about  life  to  be  satisfied  by  a  rehash 
of  old  lecture  notes  of  lazy  professors.  This, 
too,  was  one  of  the  important  results  of  the 
OI  bill  and  it  cannot  be  underestimated:  for 
the  return  of  the  GI  sliook  out  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  cobwebs  that  gripped  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  for  scores  of 
years. 

Many  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  concentrate 
on  those  activities  with  which  we  are  unsuc- 
cessful. We  are  pessimistic  about  the  deci- 
sions we  make  and  the  results  of  many  of  our 
programs  for  which  we  vote,  but  this  Is  one 
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program  which  America  can  point  to  with 
pride  and  say  that  It  was  an  unquallOed 
success. 

The  OI  bill  took  many  of  these  young 
men.  their  minds  half-formed,  who  knew 
only  the  hard  discipline  of  the  military,  who 
know  only  ways  of  killing,  and  educated 
these  men  to  the  point  where  they  became 
vitally  useful  human  beings  to  themselves 
and  society. 

But  somehow  this  program  was  allowed  to 
die.  Despite  our  pious  pronouncements  on 
education  and  the  lift  the  OI  bill  gave  to 
our  society,  and  despite  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions continued  to  serve  and  be  drafted  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  program  ended.  I 
have  always  felt  that  this  was  a  dreadful 
mistake  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to 
support  and  introduce  legislation  similar  to 
S.  1138.  I  would  like  to  outline  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  as  to  why  I  think  we  should 
reinstltute  the  OI  bUl  as  it  perUins  to 
education. 

Out  national  security  requires  more  edu- 
cational training  for  our  citizens  and  a 
greater  number  of  young  men  educated  in 
technical  and  scientific  skills.  As  Senator 
Neuberceb  stated  In  January  1956,  "What 
better  way,  than  to  overhaul  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  preparation  of  scientists,  and 
to  assure  us  of  the  other  skills  our  civil- 
ization must  have,  than  to  revive  the  pro- 
gram which  once  Increased  enormously  the 
technical  and  cultural  training  of  millions 
of  young  men  and  women?"  We  have  been 
bombarded  since  the  advent  of  sputnik  about 
the  need  for  skilled  and  trained  personnel. 
What  better  group  is  there  to  train  than 
that  mature  group  of  young  p?ople  who 
have  served  their  Nation  honorably?  Here 
is  a  program  where  qualification  and  service 
can  be  rewarded  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. I  might  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  Russia  today  any  person  demonstrat- 
ing ability  is  given  free  education  no  matter 
how  far  they  want  to  go.  No  question  Is 
asked  In  Russia  what  the  financial  position 
of  a  potential  student  is.  They  are  only 
asked  what  is  your  ability? 

We  must  return  to  the  notion  of  equality 
of  sacrifice  when  we  approach  the  problem 
of  service  on  the  part  of  Individuals  for 
national  defense.  We  draft  people  into  the 
armed  services;  we  send  these  men  to  far- 
off  places — from  Okinawa  to  West  Berlin  to 
Vietnam.  We  ask  these  men  to  serve  for 
3  years.  We  enforce  long  Reserve  obliga- 
tions; we  ask  from  these  men  great  sacri- 
fices. 

Yet  there  are  others  who  have  benefited 
from  this  cold  war  crisis  without  any  sac- 
rifice. The  great  corporations  have  made 
billions  of  dollars  in  profits  liecause  of  Gov- 
ernment defense  cxpendlttu-es.  This  week's 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  drama- 
tizes this  very  well.  These  corporations  have 
had  tax  advantage  after  tax  advantage — 
such  as  removal  of  the  excess  profits  tax — 
without  anyone  seriously  questioning  the 
prt^t  levels  of  these  corporations.  We  have 
heaped  advantage  on  one  group  In  our  so- 
ciety— the  large  corporations — a  group  that 
already  has  great  advantages,  and  demanded 
great  sacrifices  from  a  group  that  because 
of  age,  experience,  and  material  status  are 
naturally  in  an  Inferior  position  as  to  the 
hearing  they  get  from  their  Government.  I 
submit  that  we  must  help  those  who  are 
sacrificing  most  in  this  crucial  period  in  our 
history.  That  group  is  the  young  enlistee 
or  draftee  who  leaves  his  community.  In 
fact,  to  defend  the  United  States.  Advan- 
tage must  not  accrue  only  to  the  power- 
ful, but  it  must  be  given  as  a  right  to  the 
weak  in  Influence.  This  program  will  aocom- 
pllsh  this;  for  men  formerly  denied  educa- 
tional opportunities  wUl  have  a  chance  to 
enjoy   education,   skUl.   and  higher   Income. 

As  you  can  see.  I  do  not  agree  with  soma 
in  the  administration  who  state  that  mili- 
tary service  since  January  31,  1966,  has  no 
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longer  been  a  sacrifice.  To  say  that  military 
service  is  now  free  from  risks  ts  a  very  ques- 
tionable assumption.  I  am  sure  that  this 
ts  not  really  the  assumption  of  the  Defense 
Department,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  as- 
sumption of  a  Congress  that  will  spend  $40 
billion  for  defense  this  year.  With  treaty 
obligations  and  military  personnel  through- 
out the  world  who  may  be  involved  in  mili- 
tary crisis  at  any  time  and  any  day.  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  can  say  that  safety  is  to  be 
found  In  the  military  service.  Let  me  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  listing  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing achievements  which  will  result  from 
passage  of  the  YartKjrough  bill : 

1.  The  Nation  will  be  able  to  repay  those 
who  sacrifice  the  most  in  a  way  which  will 
be  t>eneflcial  to  lx)th  the  indvidual  and  the 
society. 

2.  The  defense  of  our  Nation  will  be 
strengthened  because  this  bill  would  provide 
training  for  potential  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  other  professional  people 
thus  raising  the  technical  and  skilled  levels 
in  America  up  to  or  surpassing  the  ratio  of 
such  p3rsonnel  now  enjoyed  only  by  Russia. 

3.  Those  who  benefit  under  this  program 
will  not  only  aid  the  society  because  of  their 
Increased  educational  training,  but  will  ma- 
terially aid  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury.  For 
example,  the  costs  of  all  aspects  of  the  GI 
bill  was914'2  billion,  yet  this  entire  amount 
will  be  repaid  in  full  through  extra  income 
tax  that  these  veterans  pay  as  a  result  of 
their  educational  training.  One  Veterans' 
Administration  spokesman  has  stated  that 
because  of  the  extra  educational  training 
veterans  pay  a  billion  dollars  a  year  more 
than  they  ordinarily  would  have  paid.  By 
1963,  the  old  program  will  be  paid  off  In  full, 
and  after  tliat  the  return  is  pure  profit. 
Hence,  we  can  say  that  the  GI  bill  is  a  smart 
business  investment. 

4.  Enlistments  In  the -military  service  will 
increase.  Many  bright  young  men  in  lower 
economic  brackets  would  enter  the  military 
servic?  if  they  were  shown  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Intended  to  help  them  later  on  in 
getting  an  education.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  Incentives  aid  enlistment — 
and  this  bill  will  be  a  truly  appealing  In- 
centive. Passage  of  this  bill  will  show  our 
young  men  that  we  appreciate  and  recognize 
the  great  service  they  are  doing  for  us. 

5.  Finally,  besides  raising  the  standard 
of  living  and  preparing  our  young  people 
for  automation  by  developing  their  technical, 
scientific,  and  educational  skills  and  reducing 
the  number  of  unskilled,  we  are  providing 
for  an  enlightened  and  educated  citizenry. 
This  is  a  responsibility  of  Congress. 

6.  Before  closing  my  testimony,  I  would 
like  to  at  least  mention  another  part  of  this 
bill  which  is  of  great  Importance  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  the  American  farm. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  tendency  to- 
ward managerial  farming  and  oligopoly  in 
farming  grows  greater  with  each  succeeding 
day. 

Consequently,  young  men  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  farming  do  not  feel  that  there  is 
any  reason  for  them  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
They  feel  that  capital  is  not  available  for 
them  If  they  want  to  enter  the  life  of  farm- 
ing on  a  small  but  scientific  and  efficient 
level.  Hence,  they  retreat  to  the  cities,  to  a 
life  that  they  consider  second  best.  On  my 
trip  to  Iowa  at  Eastertime  many  farmers 
came  by  my  mobile  office  to  ask  the  question : 
Who  win  run  our  farms,  young  men  from 
the  farms,  or  great  corporations?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  Iowa  today  only  2  percent  of  ovir 
farmers  are  under  30  years  of  age,  while  al- 
most 50  percent  are  over  50  years  of  age. 

Section  4  of  title  38  of  the  Code  will  help 
yoimg  people  stay  in  farming.  It  will  assist 
eligible  veterans  in  purchasing  farmlands, 
livestock,  and  machinery.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant aspect  of  this  program,  and  I  h(^>e  It 
will  be  strongly  suppxjrted. 


In  S.  1138  we  are  providing  for  a  cltl«nry 
trained  for  freedom,  dignity,  and  democracy. 
This,  I  submit,  is  our  best  weapon  against 
totalitarianism — an  educated  and  enlight- 
ened citizenry  able  to  increase  the  future 
with  increase  of  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  skill.  And.  this,  I  submit,  vras  the  re- 
sult of  the  OI  bni.  and  will  be  the  result 
of  the  Yart>orough  bill. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  listening  so  In- 
tently and  again  say  I'm  happy  to  support 
his  bill  by  introducing  my  ou-n  bill  which 
is  substantially  his  bill. 


Poland,  Its  ConstihitioD,  and  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or   DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day I  had  the  honor  to  meet  a  member 
of  the  Lublin  Polish  Government  who 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Russians  at  the 
end  of  World  War  11  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  After  meeting  this  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Zbigniew  Stypulkowski.  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  address  a 
group  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  as 
they  assembled  to  celebrate  the  168th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  May  3. 

Since  the  ideas  promulgated  in  the  ad- 
dress were  well  received,  I  feel  they  rep- 
resent some  of  the  deep-seated  feelings 
which  Polish  people  hold  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  and  its  role  in  alleviat- 
ing the  situation  in  which  Poland  finds 
itself  today.  Furthermore,  the  address 
expresses  a  view  on  this  pertinent  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  and  more  specifi- 
cally on  the  mutual  security  program. 
As  a  result,  I  feel  it  proper  to  bring  these 
ideas  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Council  of  the  Polish  Societies  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  the  Delaware 
division  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
passed,  last  evening  at  their  celebration, 
a  resolution  treating  certain  immediate 
problems  of  foreign  policy.  These  groups 
have  requested  me  to  put  their  resolution 
before  the  Congress  as  an  extension  of 
remarks. 

Therefore,  I,  under  tmanimous  con- 
sent, intixKluce  the  following  material  to 
be  printed  as  an  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Address  by  Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
ON  THE  Occasion  of  Polish  Constitution 

DAT 

I  suppose  that  you  people  get  tired  of 
listening  to  speeches  which  start  with 
"good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to" — 
and  so  on.  But  the  fact  is.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here,  and  more  than  a  little  proud  that 
you  did  me  the  honor  of  inviting  me. 

I  know  that  today  is  a  special  kind  of  day 
for  you  and  that  it  must  be  a  day  which 
you  meet  with  mixed  emotions,  for  you  are 
celebrating  the  establishment  of  great  free- 
dom In  Poland,  yet  Poland  is  without  that 
freedom  today. 

And,  for  the  rest  of  us  who  are  not  Polish 
or  of  Polish  extraction,  this  l«8th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  ConsUtutlon  of  May  3  has 
special  significance  too,  for  it  very  pointedly 
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brings  to  our  attention  the  struggle  of  the 
Polish  people  to  maintain  a  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Poland  Is  today  waging  a  desperate  fight 
to  establish  a  nation  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  the  principles  put  forth 
In  the  May  3  Constitution. 

In  that  document,  the  Polish  nation,  like 
the  United  States,  sees  not  only  the  text  of 
the  constitution  articles,  but  the  realization 
of  certain  fundamental  concepts  governing 
the  relationship  between  man  and  his  state. 
The  May  3  Constitution  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  that 
nations,  simply  because  they  are  nations 
have  certain  rights,  rights  to  conduct  their 
own  Internal  affairs,  rights  to  be  free  from 
being  trampled  by  other  countries  which  are 
land  hungry  and  power  hungry. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  these  rights. 
Poland  realized  that  there  were  duties  to 
treat  each  country  with  respect,  to  accept 
the  principles  of  international  law.  and  to 
infringe  upon  none  of  the  rights  of  other 
countries. 

That  document  was  based  upon  a  funda- 
mental belief  In  the  dignity  of  each  human 
being.  "All  power  In  civil  society."  states 
the  constitution.  "Is  derived  from  the  will 
of  the  people."  Religious  freedom  was  but 
one  of  the  basic  rights  of  man  which  that 
constitution  respected.  It  even  encouraged 
a  system  of  national  education  so  that  the 
population  could  be  trained  and  Informed 
enough  to  continue  Poland's  reforming  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  4-year  congre.ss,  from 
1788-1702.  devoted  Itself  almost  entirely  to 
educational  and  other  reforms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  lives  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  urban  and  middle  classes  a  better  life  to 
lead— a  life  more  In  line  with  man's  Inherent 
dignity. 

Prominent  representatives  of  the  demo- 
cratic states  praised  the  May  3  Constt. 
tution.  It  meant  true  freedom  for  Pollrh 
peoples,  they  said,  and  showed  that  Poland 
was  for  ahead  of  many  European  countries 
in  understanding  democracy  and  the  ways 
to   establish   a   truly   free  system. 

But.  Poland  was  not  in  a  geographical 
position  In  which  she  could  quietly  finish 
the  work  which  the  constitution  had  started. 
Her  neighbors.  Germany  on  the  west.  Rus- 
sia on  the  east,  were  determined  that 
Poland  would  not  live  In  peaceful  independ- 
ence. When  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  agree- 
ment was  signed,  making  allies  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  the  Western  Powers  watched, 
expressing  their  concern  but  doing  nothing 
else,  a  shadow  of  fear  crept  over  Poland, 
fear  which  was  changed  to  horror  when  the 
armies  of  Adolph  Hitler  began  their  devas- 
tating march  in  1939. 

There  are  no  people  who  paid  more  dearly 
for  the  Second  World  War.  and.  when  the 
war  was  over,  when  the  West  was  sure  that 
at  last  the  peoples  of  Europe  could  be  free 
In  peaceful  Independence,  Poland  continued 
to  pay  and  is  paying  now.  Only  the  names 
of  whom  they  pay  are  different— now  It  is 
Khrushchev  Instead  of  Hitler. 

The  political  and  moral  oppression  and 
the  economic  misrule  and  exploitation  by 
the  regime,  obviously  subservient  to  Moscow 
resulted  In  the  Poznan  revolt  of  June  1956, 
and  that  revolt  forced  the  Communists  to 
make  concessions  and  to  liberalize  the  regime 
headed  by  Qomulka,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
party. 

Moscow,  fearing  repercussions  In  the  other 
captive  nations,  protested  against  making 
any  concessions  to  Poland,  but  In  the  show- 
down in  Warsaw  in  October  1966  Khrushchev, 
who  had  personally  flown  to  quench  the 
fire,  had  to  give  way  lest  an  attempt  at  his 
usual  brutal  oppression  lead  to  disastrous 
resulU  for  himself  and  the  Russians.  Poland 
had  challenged  Khrushchev,  and  Khru- 
shchev's position  and  policies.  He.  of  course, 
was.  afraid  for  no  one  but  himself  and  the 
threat  to  his  leadership. 


Among  the  gains  won  by  the  Polish  people 
was  the  regime's  new  policy  toward  the 
church,  which  again  permitted  religious 
teaching  In  schools.  There  were  other  con- 
cessions top,  which  led  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  collective  farms  so  detested  by  the  farm- 
ers. There  was  some  relaxation  of  censorship 
which  permitted  greater  freedom  of  the  press, 
although  criticism  has  been  tempered  by  the 
common  knowledge  that  Soviet  Russia  would 
not  permit  the  installation  of  a  non-Com- 
munist regime.  Then  too  there  was  cessa- 
tion of  terror  by  the  security  police.  Al- 
though these  achievements  by  no  means  re- 
.stored  the  full  enjoyment  of  human  rights, 
they  were,  nonetheless.  Important. 

But.    as    the    Communist    Party    regained 
control  of  the  situation,  the  improvements 
were  one  by  one  taken  away.    Developments 
In  the  course  of   1958  have  been  marked  by 
Intensified  repression  of  the  people,  a  moving 
backward  to  the  completely  toUUtarlan  state 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  revolt.    This 
retreat   from  the   gains  of  October   Is  par- 
ticularly evident  In  regard  to  worker's  rights 
and    church-state    relations.      Even    worse, 
there  are  many  signs  that  the  gains  of  Oc- 
tober are  to  be  further  reduced.    For  several 
months,  a  ruthless  press  campaign  was  con- 
ducted against  the  church  and  against  any 
type  of  religion  In  general.     The  Minister  of 
Education    on    Aupust    4,    1958.    forbade    re- 
ligious Instruction  in  state  schools  by  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders   and   congregations. 
On   August   9.    1958.   the  Catholic   hierarchy 
lodged  a  protest,  calling  the  order  an  uncon- 
stitutional   violation   of    the    basic   church- 
state  agreement.    Russia  and  Its  Communist 
Parties   everywhere,    however,   do    not    know 
what   unconstitutional  means.     Most  every- 
thing Russia  has  done  since  Its  own  revolu- 
tion In  1917  Is  unconstitutional. 

Recent  statements  by  leading  party  mem- 
bers indicate  that  collective  farms  arc  to 
be  reinstated.  Gomulka  himself  stated  on 
September  7.  1958:  'the  only  correct  road 
must  In  the  long  run  lead  to  the  collectivisa- 
tion of  Polish  agriculture." 

There    has    been    no    genuine    freedom    of 
opinion  in   Poland  since  the  loss   of   Inde- 
pendence, and  even  the  freedom  of  criticism 
which    Gomulka   announced    at    the    eighth 
plenum    in    1956    lusted    less    than    a    year. 
Censorship    has    been    reestablished.     Many 
papers  have  been  banned.  Including  the  out- 
spoken organ  of  the  young  Communist  intel- 
lectuals. Pro  Prostu;    party  control   was  in- 
creased over  newspapers  and   the  campaign 
against    the    more    Independent    newspaper- 
men  and    writers    was   proclaimed    by    the 
head  of  the  party  propaganda  machine.    To- 
day the  press  and  other  media  of  Information 
aie    again    becoming   as   subservient    to   the 
party  and  the  regime  as  before  October  1956. 
They,  of  course,  have  no  choice.     And  under- 
lying this  censorship,  this  total  inability  to 
speak,  think  and  say  what  one  wants.  Is  the 
fact  that  Increasingly,  the  regime  in  Poland 
Is  resuming  the  traditional  Cofnmunist  pat- 
tern of  violating  and  denying  the  basic  hu- 
man rights. 

I  know  it  is  not  a  pretty  picture  which 
I  have  painted,  and  you  probably  know 
more  about  how  ugly  that  plcttue  is.  than  I. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  situation  Is 
not  without  hope.  1  believe  that  we  can 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  free  Poland 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution. I  refuse  to  believe  that  Russia, 
a  nation  born  of  hatred,  based  upon  an  im- 
possible economic  system,  and  dedicated  to 
defiling  the  dignity  of  man.  can  long  con- 
tinue to  spread  Its  wickedness  throughout 
the  world.  I  paraphrase  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln, though  he  was  talking  of  something 
altogether  different,  and  say:  "A  nation,  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  cannot  long  en- 
dure." It  cannot  be  forever  the  power  rul- 
ing half  the  world — it  cannot  because  we  will 
not  let  it. 


You  may  be  thinking  that  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  little  late  in  its  concern  for 
Poland — In  its  concern  for  all  of  Eastern 
Burope.  and  you  very  well  may  resent  the 
fact  that  this  country  and  the  Western  de- 
mocracies have  been  so  slow  in  meeting  the 
Russian  challenge.  If  you  do  resent  this, 
you  do  so  Justifiably  for  the  United  States 
must  hang  its  head  In  shame  for  some  of 
the  nUstakes  it  has  made  in  Eastern  Ktirope. 
I  know  these  mistakes  were  not  deliberate. 
They  resulted  from  misunderstanding  and 
ignorance.  First  of  all,  the  United  States 
grew  up  faster  than  It  realized.  This  coun- 
try was  so  naive  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  that  It  did  not  even  realise  that 
It  was  the  world's  greatest  power,  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  could  not  be  work- 
able without  lu  signature.  At  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  the  United  Sutes 
triuted  Russia,  to  a  certain  extent.  History 
has  proven  that  trusting  Russia  was  a  mis- 
take, but  who  at  that  time  knew  it  was  a 
mIsUke?  Who  had  a  choice  to  do  anything 
other  than  trust  Russia?  Hindsight  makes 
analysis  extremely  easy;  foresight  Is  another 
thing  altogether. 

Admittedly,  though,  this  country,  when  It 
saw  what  was  happening  east  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse.  should  have  done  more  to  help  these 
oppressed  peoples  More  aid  should  have 
gone  to  Poland:  and  to  Hungary.  But  we 
must  remember  one  thing:  the  United  States 
is  a  democracy.  It  can't  maneuver  quickly 
as  some  would  have  It  do.  Many  groups  have 
Influence  and  representation  In  the  Congress 
and  In  electing  the  President,  and  unfortun- 
nately.  some  of  those  groups  have  felt  very 
strongly  that  this  country  should  not  give 
foreign  aid  to  countries  under  Communist 
Influence.  These  will  give  aid  only  wlUi 
strings  attached  to  it. 

Happily,  the  United  States  is  moving  away 
from  this  philosophy.  The  people  In  this 
country  are  slowly  beginning  to  realise  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  Communist  satel- 
lites from  eternally  being  in  Russia's  orbit. 
Is  to  aid  them  financially  and  technically! 
Gradually,  through  such  assistance,  these 
countries  become  more  sound  and  stable  eco- 
nomically, and  less  dependent  upon  Russia, 
economically  and  politically.  ThU  U  what 
happened  In  Yugoslavia  and  the  well-being 
of  the  free  world  depends  upon  many  more 
of  the  same  instance. 

So.  slowly,  the  traditional  opposition  to 
extending  aid  to  Communist  countries  has 
been,  and  Is  being,  whittled  down.  On  June 
7.  1957.  an  economic  agreement  was  con- 
cluded with  Poland  The  agreement  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
tended $30  million  credit  to  Poland  from 
funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curlty  Act.  This  loan  will  be  paid  back  over 
a  20-year  period.  The  second  part  of  the 
agreement  provided  for  the  sale  of  $188 
million  agricultural  commodities  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  On  August  14.  3957.  an  amended 
agreement  was  signed  providing  for  an  ad- 
ditional »46.1  million  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 
Thus,  the  total  dollar  value  for  surplus  agri- 
cultural goods  sold  to  Poland  by  the  United 
States  was  $65  million. 

On  February  16.  1968.  the  Department  of 
State  announced  the  conclusion  of  another 
economic  agreement  with  Poland.  The  first 
part  of  that  agreement  made  available  to 
Poland  $25  million  In  credit  In  order  that 
Poland  might  buy  machinery  and  equipment 
for  food  processing,  and  for  the  leather,  tex- 
tile, and  metal  Industries,  medical  equip- 
ment, and  other  essentials.  The  second  part 
of  this  agreement  provided  for  the  sale  to 
Poland  of  $73  million  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  This  means  Poland 
under  the  1957  and  1968  agreements  has  re- 
ceived $57.7  mlUlon  worth  of  wheat,  $53.1 
million  In  cotton,  $6  million  In  soybeans.  $9  9 
million  worth  of  soybean  oil.  and  cottonseed 
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oil,  fats,  and  oils  amounting  to  $3.6  million, 
a  total  of  $10.6  million  in  barley,  corn,  and 
grain  sorghum,  and  $3.3  million  worth  of 
nonfat  dry  milk.  Then,  too.  in  1968  an 
amount  up  to  $200,000  for  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipment  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tion for  relief  in  Poland  was  made  available 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

To  recapitulate  then.  In  1957  the  United 
States  loaned  In  dollars  or  made  available 
to  Poland  in  the  form  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  the  total  of  $95  million. 
In  1958  the  total  was  $98  million.  Further- 
more, under  the  June  1957  agreement,  the 
United  States  took  the  following  actions: 

1.  The  Treasviry  Department  removed  the 
prohibitions  on  the  transmittal  of  Treasury 
checks  and  remittance  in  payment  of  social 
security,  veterans,  and  other  benefits  under 
US.  laws  to  Polish  residents. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  prepared  to  cotislder  applications 
for  credit  arrangements  in  connection  with 
export  sales  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion commodities  for  shipment  or  transpor- 
tation to  Poland. 

3.  The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
amend  export  control  regulations  designed 
to  simplify  licensing  procedures  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Poland. 

Essentially,  this  is  what  the  United  States 
has  done  in  the  way  of  offering  a^'slstance 
to  the  oppressed  people  of  Poland. 

We  have  not  done  enough  but  I  have  great 
hopes  that  we  may  adopt  a  more  reallotlc 
policy  toward  our  foreign  aid.  which  In  my 
mind.  Is  the  most  fen&ib'.e  way  by  which  we 
can  defeat  the  R-'d  menace  In  my  work 
on  the  Foreign  AITairs  Committee,  it  has 
been  heartening  to  see  that  there  Is  a  real 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Government 
ofTlclals.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  break 
down  the  traditional  barrier  against  giving 
foreign  aid  to  Communist  Influenced  coun- 
tries. 

The  people  of  Poland  always  have  mani- 
fested strong  attachment  to  the  Western 
Worid  and  to  the  democratic  way  of  life 
which  we  In  the  West  enjoy.  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant that  this  flame  of  freedom  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  the  freedom  loving  Polish 
people  not  be  extinguished.  There  Is  no 
freedom  In  Poland  today,  but  the  spirit  of 
freedom  Is  not  dead.  Hitler  could  hot  de- 
feat the  Polish  spirit,  neither  can  Khru- 
shchev. 

We  of  the  Unlt?d  States  can  aid  Poland. 
We  can  help  her  to  stand  on  her  own  feet, 
separate  and  Independent  from  Russia.  But 
Just  as  we  must  give  material  aid.  we  can 
and  must  encourage,  nourish  that  spark  of 
freednm  which  still  burns  within  the  Polish 
people.  They  are  looking  to  us  for  encour- 
agement and  reassurance  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  by  the  free  world.  We  must  assure 
them  that  they  are  not  abandoned,  and  that 
we  will  assist  them  In  keeping  their  famed 
Constitution  from  being  appropriated  as  an 
Instrument  for  Communist  exploitation. 
The  Constitution  of  May  3  Is  a  source  of 
noble  pride  to  all  Polish  peoples:  In  these 
hours  of  difficulty  and  sorrow  It  Is  a  consola- 
tion—a signpost  pointing  to  the  future. 

The  world  owes  Poland  that  freedom  which 
the  Constitution  embodies.  There  is  no  na- 
tion, no  group  of  people,  which  has  paid 
more  dearly  for  a  chance  to  be  free. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the 
United  States  give  economic  aid  and  moral 
support  to  the  Polish  nation;  the  future  of 
the  whole  Western  World  depends  greatly 
upon  the  establishment  of  freedom  in  Poland 
and  the  other  Eastern  European  countries. 

We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assem- 
bled at  Modjeska  Hall.  Wilmington,  Del.,  thU 
3d  day  of  May,  A.D.  1959,  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  the  Polish  Societies  and 


Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  of  the 
Delaware  division  of  the  PolUh  American 
Congress,  to  commemorate  on  this  168th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Polish  patriots  who  wrote  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  and  who  were 
responsible  for  its  adoption;   and 

Whereas  the  world  lives  today  under  the 
threat  of  war  for  Berlin,  and  enslavement  of 
central  Europe  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  the 
fear  or  revival  of  German  territorial  appe- 
tites:  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  central  Euro- 
pean nations  by  Soviet  Russia,  perpetually 
fosters  cold  war  paralyzing  the  will  and 
strength  of  the  Western  nations;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  rights  of  nations  are 
taken  for  granted,  all  over  the  world  nations 
and  empires  collapse  or  are  transformed,  and 
the  West  still  accepts  the  subjection  of  the 
nations  of  central  Europe;   and 

Whereas  the  lasting  disengagements  be- 
tween East  and  West  will  only  be  achieved  by 
brinsing  Into  being  a  wide  wall  of  free  central 
European  nations  between  Germany  and 
Rursia;  and 

Whereas,  until  the  nations  of  central  Eu- 
rope are  able  to  live  their  independent  lives 
In  accordance  with  their  desires  and  tradi- 
tion.^, the  threat  of  war  will  hang  over  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  no  half  measures  reducing  the 
forces  In  Germtny  or  creating  corridors  on 
either  side  of  B:rlln  will  remove  the  main 
sources  of  disturbance.  On  the  contrary, 
they  might  Increase  them  by  creating  arti- 
flclal  boundaries  and  new  points  of  friction 
brlni'ing  about  a  very  doubtful  contribution 
to  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  who  have  brckcn  every 
atjreement  and  treaty  they  have  ever  made, 
who  have  violated  their  pledges  for  free  elec- 
tions In  Poland  and  In  ether  enslaved  na- 
tions, their  sole  aim  now  being  is  tx>  get 
American  recognition  for  the  status  quo  of 
those    enslaved     nations: 

Kesoiiec:,  That  we.  assembled  at  this  meet- 
ing commemorating  the  l(8th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Pollgh  Constitution  of 
May  3.  express  that  before  the  proposed  con- 
ference of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great 
Britain.  France.  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States,  the  West  must  establish  what  It  Is 
going  to  require  of  Russia  and  not  merely 
what  It  will  defend,  otherwise  the  negotia- 
tions will  end  at  least  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo;   further 

Resolved.  The  question  of  Berlin  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  wider 
question  of  the  future  of  Germany  and  of 
European  security  as  a  whole,  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  liberation  of  central  Europe; 
further 

Resolved.  The  main  real  guarantee  against 
Germany  Is  the  definite  recognition  by  the 
Western  Powers  of  her  present  eastern  fron- 
tier on  the  Oder  and  Western  Nelsse,  de- 
priving her  of  her  assault  gate  to  the  east 
and  averting  the  rebirth  of  PrussLr..  which 
drew  Its  aggressive  strength  largely  from 
lands  taken  from  Poland  over  the  centuries, 
regaining  of  this  land  is  not  regarded  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  eastern 
Poland's  territories,  but  as  a  return  on  the 
old  part  of  Poland  enabled  by  the  defeat 
of  Germany  in  the  World  War  n  to  which 
Germany  launched  the  world  in  association 
with  Russia  In  1939;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Department  of  State.  Representatives 
and  both  Senators  representing  the  State 
of  Delavrare  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Charles  L.  Pasuszewski, 

Chairman. 

Attest: 

ViNCKNT   J.   KOWALZWSKI, 

Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mrs.    DWYER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave    to    extend   my   remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  a  statement  which  I 
recently  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 
urging  approval  of  legislation  extending 
the  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Act: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  of 
New    Jersey,    Before    SuBcoMMrrrEE    on 
Health  and  Safety,  House  Commtttee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce,    on 
Bills  To  Extend  the  Ant  Pollution  Con- 
trol Laws 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  question  of  extending 
the  duration  of  the  Federal  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  expanding  Federal  activ- 
ities under  this  law. 

I  have  been  pwrsonally  interested  In  this 
problem  for  some  time.  As  the  sponsor  in 
the  State  Assembly  of  New  Jersey's  first 
study  commission  In  the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion. I  had  occasion  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  Increasingly  severe  conditions  In  urban 
and  industrial  areas  of  our  State  and  especi- 
ally in  the  bl-State  metropolitan  area  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Later,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  during  the  last 
Congress.  I  actively  participated  In  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  of  air  pollution  in 
a  number  of  the  country's  largest  cities.  We 
also  held  on-the-scene  hearings  In  Los  An- 
geles, certainly  one  of  the  cities  hardest  hit 
by  atmospheric  contaminants. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  growing  contamination  of  the 
air  we  all  must  breathe  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  affecting  the  people  of  our 
country.  Dsspite  the  extensive  efforts  of 
areas  like  Los  Angeles  County,  despite  the 
growing  awareness  of  States  and  conununl- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  despite  the 
slowly  Increasing  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  problem  of  air  pollution  Is 
more  serious  today  than  ever  before. 

What  is  worse,  the  concensus  of  scientists 
and  engineers  and  other  air  pollution  ex- 
perts clearly  indicates  that  the  harmful  con- 
tamination of  the  air  is  steadily  becoming 
more  serious.  The  rapid  urbanization  and 
industrialization  of  the  country,  the  in- 
creased population,  the  growing  number  of 
automobiles,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
sources  of  atmospheric  contamination  such 
as  petrochemicals,  high  energy  fuels,  nuclear 
technology  and  a  whole  host  of  new  sjmthet- 
Ics.  have  combined  to  produce  a  present  and 
future  problem  of  immense  scope— one  that 
requires  more  Intensive  efforts  at  local  and 
regional  control  of  pollution,  more  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  sources  and  effects  of  pol- 
lution, and  a  much  more  effective  network  of 
cooperation  among  the  many  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  involved 
In  the  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  air  pollution  Is  not  an 
exclusively  Federal  concern.  Historically  it 
hasn't  been,  and  practically  it  can't  t>e.  Yet, 
the  Federal  Government  does  have  a  critical- 
ly Important  role  to  fill  in  the  complex  at- 
tack on  this  menacing  condition.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  Federal  role  Is  the 
question  presently  before  this  subcommittee. 
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Public  Law  159.  84th  Congress,  authorized 
a  program  for  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  obtain  data  and  develop  methods  of 
control  and  abatement  of  air  pollution.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  were  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
this  program. 

While  the  act  recognized  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  right  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  controlling  air  pollution,  it 
provided  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  research  programs,  in 
encouraging  cooperation  between  interested 
governments  and  agencies,  and  in  collecting 
and  disseminating  Information. 

Tbe  act  also  authorized  annual  appropria- 
tions up  to  95  million  for  each  of  the  years 
1956  through  1960.  However,  of  the  author- 
ized total  of  $20  million  for  the  first  4  years, 
only  $12.4  million  was  actually  appropriated. 
For  fiscal  year  1960.  the  last  year  of  the  ex- 
piring program,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $4,212,000,  while  the  House  recently 
voted  to  increase  this  amount  slightly. 

Two  principal  questions  are  posed  by  the 
bills  now  under  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee: For  how  long  a  period  should 
the  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  be  ex- 
tended? and,  to  what  degree,  if  any  should 
the  Government  expand  its  current  rate  of 
activity  in  this  field? 

Concerning  the  first  question,  one  of  the 
bills  proposes  a  5-year  extension  of  the  act. 
while  the  remainder  •  propose  that  the  air 
pollution  program  be  made  permanent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has  recently 
passed  legislation  extending  the  act  for 
4  years. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
problem  of  dangerous  air  contamination  will 
be  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time.  Yet,  this 
factor  alone  does  not  necessarily  Justify 
that  the  antipollution  program  be  made 
permanent.  Even  though  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congress  would  be 
examining  the  operation  of  the  program  on 
an  annual  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  that  Congress 
should  review  and  evaluate  such  an  Im- 
portant matter  on  a  periodic   basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  air  pollution  program 
should  be  given  reasonable  assurance  of 
long-term  authority  and  support  from  the 
Congress.  We  have  learned  from  experience 
In  other  programs  that  an  uncertain,  stop- 
and-go  approach  is  certain  to  reduce  effec- 
tiveness, limit  the  availability  of  personnel, 
and  cause  an  unnecessary  amount  of  wasted 
time  and  money  in  a  complex  undertakinK 
of  this  kind. 

If  Federal  assistance  is  to  continue  to  be 
worthwhile,  there  must  be  time  to  plan  and 
carry  out  difficult  research  programs.  In  the 
past  5  years,  the  Federal  effort  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  sampling,  identifying, 
and  measuring  of  airborne  contaminants 
which  are  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  al- 
most all  cities.  It  has  appraised  several  of 
the  more  important  sources  of  urban  air 
contamination,  such  as  oil  refineries,  auto- 
mobile exhauste  and  combustion  processes 
And  it  is  presently  tackling  important 
studies  of  the  chemical,  meteorological,  and 
physical  Influences  and  of  atmosphere  re- 
actions. 

All  of  this  and  related  activity  is  necessar- 
ily conducted  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  must 
be  refined  and  tested  and  the  findings  com- 
municated to  other  levels  of  government  and 
to  private  groups  for  use  in  the  fight  against 
pollution. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  view  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  extend  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  a  minimum  of  4  or  S  years — long 
enough  to  permit  uninterrupted  progress 
without  loss  of  leglslaUve  oversight. 
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On  the  second  question,  too,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  One  of  the  bills  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  would  authorize  a 
continuation  of  the  program  at  the  present 
maximum  level  of  $6  million  annually.  Other 
bills  would  eliminate  the  celling  over  the 
funds  which  could  be  appropriated.  The 
Senate-approved  legislation  would  increase 
the  annual  authorization  limit  to  $7.5  mil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  50  jiercent. 

I  am  impressed,  however,  by  the  argument 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  stated  that  "removal  of  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  annual  appropriation 
authorization  would  be  highly  desirable."  As 
Secretary  Flemmlng  explained,  air  pollution 
research  has  developed  several  Important 
leads.  esi>eclally  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
pollutants  on  health,  and  any  breakthrough 
would  probably  require  additional  funds  to 
develop  and  exploit  the  new  knowledge.  In 
any  event,  the  Secretary  should  be  able  to 
come  to  the  Congress  and  explain  why  extra 
money  is  needed— a  freedom  he  would  be  de- 
nied by  continuing  the  sUtutory  limit  on  au- 
thorized appropriations— since  the  final  de- 
cision would  be  left  to  Congress. 

As  the  subcommittee  knows,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  endorsed  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  SecreUry 
plso  appeals  to  me  as  being  eminently  tound. 
He  has  requested  specific  legislative  author- 
ity to  make  investigations  and  hold  public 
hearings  In  two  types  of  situations.  These 
are  (1)  where  particular  pollution  problems 
are  common  to  many  communities  through- 
out the  country,  and  ( 2 )  where  such  problems 
are  essentially  Interstate  in  character,  affect- 
ing people  both  in  the  State  of  origin  and  in 
neighboring   States. 

Both  types  of  problems,  as  the  Secretary 
has  stressed,  can  be  expected  to  Increase  In 
number  and  extent  especially  with  further 
urbanization.  In  many  cases,  the  develop- 
ment of  solutions  for  them  transcend  the 
capabilities  of  local  agencies  and  even  of 
State  control  authorities. 

In  this  respect,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
subcommittee's  attention  to  a  rortlon  of  a 
stnement  issued  last  fall  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  IntergovemmenUl 
Relations,  Mr.  Fountain,  and  myself,  which 
was  In  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  of  air  pollution  prob- 
lems during  the  85th  Congress: 

"Air  pollution  is  already  a  serious  problem 
In  many  areas  of  the  United  States.     Because 
of   our   Increasing   population   and    the   tre- 
mendous growth  of  metropolitan  areas    the 
problem  will  Inevitably   become   more  seri- 
ous unless  we  move  promptly  and  vigorously 
to  meet  it.     There  Is  much  that  State  and 
local  governments  can  do  to  fight  air  pollu- 
tion; they  must  take  every  practicable  step 
that  is  within  their  power  if  we  are  to  have 
clean  air  for  our  cities.     However,  there  are 
certain  things  that  local  authorities  cannot 
do  by  themselves.    States  and  localities  can- 
not  control  pollution  which  originates  out- 
side the  limits  of  their  Jurisdiction,  nor  do 
they  have  the  resources  necessary  to  solve 
some  of  the  more  difficult  technical  problems 
of  air  pollution  control.     In  such  instances 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should  as- 
sist local  authorities." 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  conclude 
this  brief  statement  than  by  quoting  from 
the  conclusion  of  a  remarkable  address  de- 
livered by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney,  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution  held  in 
Washington  last  November  18  to  20. 

Referring  to  the  tremendous  acceleration 
of  American  industrial  growth  due  to  the 
high  rate  of  investment  in  advanced  research, 
Dr.  Burney  observed: 

"The  problems  that  come  as  byproducts 
of  our  almost  unbelievable  material  progress 
demand   everybody's   skills   and   knowledge 
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More  than  that,  they  demand  genuine  co- 
operation. We  can  no  longer  ask  'Who's  go- 
ing  to  b«  in  charge?'  'Who's  going  to  get 
the  credit?'  We  must  ask  'How  can  we  most 
effectively  work  together?'  Nor  can  we  ask 
'Can  we  afford  to  clean  up  the  air?"  We 
cannot  afford  not  to.  It  costs  cities  more  to 
endure  dirty  air  than  to  apply  the  controU 
we  now  have.  Controlling  air  pollution  will 
cost  big  money,  but  it  is  an  essential  In- 
vestment. 

"Assuredly  we  all    have   the  same  goal a 

safe  and  healthful  environment  In  which 
everyone  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  progress." 

The  legislation  now  before  the  subcommit- 
tee provides  a  great  opportunity  to  take  a 
long  step  forward  In  making  our  country  a 
better  and  safer  place  In  which  to  live. 

I  thank  the  sut>commlttec  for  its  consider- 
atlon  of  my  views. 
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Gaylord  Container  Corp.,  a  DiTition  of 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  It  Doinf  a 
Mag^nificent  Job  in  Forestry  Research 
and  Development  Whicb  Greatly  En- 
hances the  Value  of  Louisiana  Timber- 
lands,  Thereby  Aiding  Every  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  in  This  Great  Tim- 
ber Area  in  Louisiana 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  unusual  opportunity 
of  attending  the  second  annual  south- 
wide  Pulp  and  Paper  pay  celebration, 
and  thereby  have  a  part  in  the  launch- 
ing of  a  typical  pilot  forest  project  on 
the  land  owned  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Joe  Kelly  Coburn,  in  liiylngston 
Parish.  La. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
and  explain  just  how  important  this 
Gaylord  operation  in  making  paper 
products  at  their  Bogalusa  plant  Is  to 
the  development  of  this  section  of 
Louisiana. 

It  affords  better  living  conditions  for 
each  and  every  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  vast  area,  and  it  is  the  largest  in- 
dividual payroll  in  Livingston  Paiish. 
No  longer  does  a  farm  or  landowner, 
either  small  or  large,  have  to  only  hope 
that  oil  will  be  discovered,  because  with 
the  younR  trrowth  of  pine  timber,  he  can 
have  a  definite  money  crop  growing 
night  and  day,  month  in  and  month  out. 
year  in  and  year  out.  on  his  land,  and 
still  have  potential  oil  possibilities. 

Without  the  Crown  Zellerbach  or- 
ganization, which  owns  the  Qaylord 
Container  Corp..  there  would  be  no  mar- 
ket for  much  of  this  timber,  and  that  is 
a  perfect  example  of  how  the  people 
need  the  Gaylord  Container  Corp.  and 
the  Gaylord  Container  Corp.,  likewise, 
needs  the  people,  to  grow  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  they  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  products,  which,  of  coiu-se. 
Is  pulpwood. 

Crown  Zellerbach  has  certainly  put 
out  a  warm  hand  of  friendliness  and  has 


demonstrated  their  great  confidence  in 
the  people  who  own  this  land  and  live  in 
this  area.  No  better  example  can  be 
shown  than  by  their  act  of  establishing, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  completion,  a 
papermill  costing  approximately  $20 
million,  which  is  located  in  this  area  at 
St.  Francisville,  La.  With  their  present 
mill  at  Bogalusa  and  their  new  mill  at 
St.  Francisville,  all  of  the  landowners 
and  inhabitants  of  this  great  area  can 
with  all  confidence  rest  assured  that 
they  will  derive  tremendous  benefits 
from  this  operation.  The  vast  amounts 
of  money  that  will  be  paid  for  the  raw 
pulpwood  materials,  and  the  tremendous 
amounts  that  will  be  paid  in  payrolls, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  this  vast 
operation  has  brought  and  will  bring 
even  more  wealth  to  this  section,  and 
greatly  improve  our  living  conditions. 
We  have  much  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
future,  and  we  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful 
for  that  Crown  Zellerbach  had  con- 
fidence in  our  people  and  our  lands  in 
this  section  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  all  realize,  this  is  one  of  the 
fa.stest  growing  timber  sections  in  the 
entire  United  States,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, this  land  has  a  great  potential  pro- 
duction value  in  all  kinds  of  timlier 
products. 

It  is.  theiefore.  most  essential  and 
necessary  that  we  protect  and  preserve 
this  great  industry  by  protecting  and 
preserving  these  timberlands,  so  that 
they  will  produce  the  maximum  wealth 
in  timber  products  that  they  are  capable 
of. 

That  is  why  this  pilot  forest  right 
here  is  so  important,  because  it  takes 
property  belonging  to  an  average  citizen 
and  clearly  demonstrates  how  this  land 
can  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  to 
produce  a  maximum  of  valuable  timber 
products.  This  is  an  example  of  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  that  have 
l>een  spent  in  research  and  development 
in  bringing  this  pilot  forest  to  a  realiza- 
tion, so  that  everyone  of  us  can  see  just 
exactly  with  our  own  eyes  a  concrete 
example  of  how  to  utilize  our  land  to  its 
fullest  extent  and  advantage. 

I  finnly  believe  that  in  the  yeais  to 
come  not  only  will  our  timberlands  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent,  thanks  to 
the  beneficial  cooperation  of  the  Gaylord 
Container  Corp.,  but  that  further  co- 
operation of  mutual  benefit  and  under- 
standing will  even  become  greater  be- 
tween this  company  and  the  people  that 
it  serves.  Without  this  source  to  pur- 
chase our  pulpwood,  many  acres  of  our 
land  would  be  without  value  and  with- 
out revenue,  and  instead  of  going  ahead 
with  progress,  we  would  stand  still  or 
even  go  backward  economically.  There- 
fore, it  is  certainly  evident  that  with 
the  continued  use,  and  the  vast  future 
potential  market  for  paper  products, 
that  we  all  have  a  great  deal  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  only  regret  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  were  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent and  to  have  the  opportunity  that  I 
had  to  see  firsthand  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  production  of  timber 
products  from  our  land.  It  would  give  a 
much  clearer  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
paper  and  paper  products  industry,  and 


how  much  It  means  to  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  both  directly 
and  indirectly. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the  following  are  the 
remarks  which  I  made  on  this  occasion: 
Tot  Pilot  Fobest  Poikts  the  Wat 

I  think  it  can  be  said  without  reservation 
that  the  program  in  which  we  are  taking 
part  here  today  is  one  of  the  most  signJlcant 
events  to  take  place  in  our  area  in  some  time. 
The  pilot  forest  project  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  benefits  that  can  result 
from  the  close  cooperation  of  agriculture  and 
industry. 

As  you  probably  know,  this  pilot  forest 
is  one  of  more  than  90  established  this  year 
for  the  first  time  in  12  southern  States.  It's 
a  project  of  the  Southern  Pulpwood  Con- 
servation Association,  sponsored  locally  by 
a  pulp  and  papermill  member  of  that  asso- 
ciation and  by  a  progressive-minded  owner 
of  woodlands.  Our  hosts  here  in  Living- 
ston Parish  are  Joe  Kelly  Coburn.  the  owner 
of  the  property  on  which  the  pilot  forest  is 
located,  and  Gaylord  Container  Corp.,  divi- 
sion of  Crown  Zellerbach,  which  is  carrying 
out  the  forest  work  on  this  property.  To 
both,  we  offer  our  congratulations.  The 
roles  they  are  playing  In  the  creation  of  the 
pilot  forest  here  will  mean  much  to  this 
parish  and  this  area  in  the  near  future. 

This  pilot  forest  and  others  like  it  are  in- 
formational and  educational  projects.  They 
are  designed,  as  their  name  implies,  to  show 
the  way,  to  show  the  owner  of  small 
woodland  areas  how  to  grow  trees  more  profit- 
ably on  his  property.  In  setting  up  these 
pilot  forests  as  guides  to  others  with  similar 
property  in  the  parish  and  adjacent  areas, 
the  pulp  and  papermlU  has  agreed  to  do  a 
complete  initial  forestry  Job  in  order  to  bring 
the  property  into  full  production.  Inciden- 
tally, all  proceeds  from  the  timber  harvest 
go  to  the  landowner. 

You  may  ask  why  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry is  Investing  in  such  an  undertaking. 
I'm  told  that  there  are  many  reasons,  but 
the  most  obvious  one,  of  course,  is  the  need 
for  a  steady  supply  of  that  renewable  raw 
material  of  the  industry — wood.  Since  74 
percent  of  the  woodlands  of  the  South  today 
belongs  to  the  owners  of  small  woodland 
tracts,  it's  natural  that  the  Industry  would 
look  to  this  group  for  much  of  the  wood  it 
needs. 

Unfortunately,  however,  only  40  percent  of 
the  woodlands  belonging  to  owners  of  small 
tracts  is  t>eing  managed  to  guarantee  future 
high-level  productivity.  Although  in  recent 
years,  important  progress  has  l>een  made  in 
getting  woodland  owners  to  undertake  Im- 
proved forest  practices,  the  pilot  forest  pro- 
jects should  give  tremendous  new  Impetus 
to  substantial  additional  progress. 

In  this  parish  there  are  105,000  acres  of 
woodland  similar  to  the  wooded  area  on 
this  farm.  One  of  the  primary  considera- 
tions in  the  selection  of  this  pilot  forest 
site  by  a  country  committee  of  outstanding 
representatives  of  forestry,  agriculture  and 
otliers  was  the  degree  to  which  the  property 
could  serve  as  a  demonstration  to  as  many 
farmers  as  possible.  This  meant  that  in 
terms  of  size  and  existing  forest  conditions, 
it  should  be  reasonably  typical  of  most  farm 
woodlands  in  the  area. 

I  think  you'll  quickly  understand  the  rea- 
son for  this.  The  foresters  who  have 
planned  the  development  of  this  woodland 
say  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
started  here  should  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  this  area  by  three-fourth  cord  of  wood 
I>er  acre  per  year.  If  this  increase  of  three- 
fourth  cord  per  acre  year  were  applied  to  aU 
the  105,000  acres  of  farm  woodland  in  this 
country,  we  would  have  an  additional  80,000 
cords  produced  here  annually  that  are  not 
being  marketed  today.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
at  the  rate  of  $15  per  cord,  f.o.b.  car,  this 


would  mean  an  additional  $1,200,000  in  new 
business  to  Livingston  Parish  each  year.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  the  establishment  of 
a  substantial  new  tnd\istry  here  in  terms  of 
additional  dollars  treated  for  the  economy 
of  the  parish. 

Think  of  that.  Putting  all  the  small 
woodland  tracts  of  Livingston  Parish  into  a 
high  level  of  productivity  would  mean  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  industry.  To  me.  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  this  whole  program.  And, 
this  is  newly  created  wealth  which  will  bene- 
fit not  only  the  landowner,  but  the  whole 
community. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  other  perti- 
nent economic  statistics.  During  1956 — the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  infor- 
mation— 1,648,500  cords  of  pulpwood  were 
produced  In  Louisiana  at  an  f.o.b.  car 
value  of  $24,727,500.  In  this  parish,  the 
value  of  pulpwood  produced  in  that  year  was 
an  estimated  $1,155,750.  Remember  that  one 
pulpwood  truck  represents  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $22,500  to  the  community  in  which 
it  operates. 

These  facts  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  large  economic  contributions  made  di- 
rectly by  the  pulp  and  papermllls.  For 
example,  the  wood  produced  supports  the 
papermllls,  of  which  there  are  8  located  in 
Louisiana.  These  plants  provided  full-time 
employment  for  13,218  persons,  with  a  pay- 
roll of  $57,869,100  in  1956.  Wood  harvesting 
provides  the  equivalent  of  6,594  additional 
Jobs  in  the  State.  The  replacement  value 
of  the  pulp  and  papermllls  in  Louisiana  la 
$370,875,000. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  interesting 
economic  facts  about  one  of  the  South 's 
largest  industries.  But  I  think  they  are 
Indicative  of  the  vital  part  the  industry 
plays  and  will  play  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  area.  And  they  also  point  up  the  vital 
need  for  the  closest  kind  of  working  relation- 
ship between  industry  and  agriculture  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  pilot  forest  is 
its  permanence.  This  tract  will  be  developed 
to  its  fullest  potential  as  an  enduring  ex- 
ample for  years  to  come.  It  is  to  serve  the 
broad  purpose  of  illustrating  as  complete  a 
forestry  program  on  farm  properties  as  Is 
possible.  It  would  point  the  way  toward  the 
fullest  development  of  Individually  owned 
forest  resources.  The  result  will  be  maxi- 
mum t>eneflt  for  our  communities  from  thi» 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

It  Is  expected  that  when  the  various  har- 
vests are  made,  they  will  be  measured  in 
terms  of  board  feet,  numbers  of  poles,  lineal 
feet  of  piling,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  cords 
of  pulpwood. 

The  pulp  and  paper  Industry  is  under- 
taking this  pilot  forest  program  with  full 
knowledge  that  much  of  the  wood  to  be 
yielded  will  go  to  uses  other  than  pulpwood. 
But  the  industry  also  knows  that  by  improv- 
ing total  productivity,  it  Improves  the 
chances  of  increased  pulpwood  production. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  practice  good  forestry  in  many  areas 
of  our  State  only  a  few  years  ago  because 
there  was  no  market  for  trees  of  small  size. 
When  you  chop  cotton  or  thin  corn  to  a 
stand,  for  example,  you  write  it  off  purely 
as  a  cost  item  because  there  is  no  market  for 
the  excess  plants.  However,  these  operations 
may  be  carried  out  with  no  more  elaborate 
equipment  than  a  good  hoe  and  a  strong 
back. 

Thinning  trees  to  a  stand  employs  the 
same  principle  of  plant  growth,  but  it  takes 
a  much  broader  back  and  more  expensive 
equipment.  Therefore,  it  is  a  much  more 
costly  process  unless  there  is  a  market  for  the 
thinnings.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry 
provides  that  market  and  the  farmer  now  can 
thin  his  crowded  woodland  at  a  profit.  You 
will  notice  that  I  did  not  say  clear  his  wood- 
land.   I  said  thin  it  to  a  good  stand. 
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When  this  has  been  done,  the  remaining 
trees  have  the  space  tliey  need  for  maximum 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  products.  As  higher 
valued  trees  are  being  grown,  there  will  be 
times  when  another  thinning  or  a  combi- 
nation harvest  Is  desired.  Here,  again,  the 
pulpwood  market  Is  a  very  valuable  asset  to 
the  farmer. 

Some  trees  will  need  to  b«  thinned  still 
again  before  they  are  large  enough  for  saw 
timber,  even  though  there  may  be  many  trees 
In  the  stand  of  saw  timber  size  already. 
Some  trees  may  not  be  straight  enough  for 
saw  logs,  yet  they  can  be  cut  In  such  a  way 
as  to  yield  pulpwood.  Others  may  be  dis- 
eased and  not  be  cut  Into  sticks  of  pulpwood. 
Even  the  tops  of  saw  timber  trees,  formerly 
wasted,  may  be  worked  Into  pulpwood.  The 
same  type  of  management  will  benefit  trees 
that  are  to  be  used  for  even  higher  valued 
purposes  such  as  poles  or  piling. 

Right-  here  on  the  property  of  Joe  Kelly 
Cobum,  a  number  of  measures  have  been 
started  to  get  the  woodland  Into  jieak  pro- 
duction. For  example:  (1)  Planting  of  open 
areas,  (2)  prescribed  burning  for  brush  con- 
trol, (3)  girdling  of  cull  hardwood  trees,  (4) 
timber  stand  Improvement  In  pure  hardwood 
stands,  (6)  selective  cutting. 

Farms  are  most  successful  when  every  acre 
is  profitable.  Making  farm  woodlands  pro- 
ductive can  add  inuneasurably  to  the  sta- 
bility and  to  the  profitability  of  the  farm 
operation.  Like  any  crop,  there  are  certain 
problems  In  growing  wood  that  must  be 
solved  If  the  product  is  to  be  salable.  The 
pilot  forest  program  Is  designed  to  show  the 
way  to  better  woodland  management  by 
showing  practical  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize briefly : 

First,  the  markets  for  paper  and  paper 
products  are  continually  expanding  In  this 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world.  New  and 
fascinating  uses  for  pulpwood  and  other 
wood  products  are  continually  being  de- 
veloped. 

The  warm  climate  of  the  South  makes  this 
region  ideal  for  growing  the  raw  materials 
to  serve  the  dynamic  paper  Industry.  The 
Industry  Itself  Is  expanding  In  the  South 
where  It  can  be  near  that  fast-growing  re- 
newable natural  resource — trees. 

The  Industry  Is  making  enormous  contri- 
butions, to  the  wealth  of  the  region  with  Its 
tax  dollars,  payrolls,  investments  and  pay- 
ments to  those  who  supply  It  with  wood. 

Farmers  and  other  owners  of  small  wood- 
land tracu  can  create  new  wealth  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  citizens  through  sound 
management  of  woodlands,  resulting  In 
higher  productivity,  not  only  of  pulpwood. 
but  of  other  forest  products. 

The  pilot  forest  has  been  established  as 
a  means  by  which  owners  of  small  woodland 
tracts  can  see  firsthand  the  application  of 
proper  forest  practices  on  property  like  their 
own. 

The  result  of  bringing  all  woodlands  up  to 
maximum  productivity  Is  comparable  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Important  new  Industry 
In  the  parish. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  pilot  forest 
In  concept  and  In  action  Is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  finest  relationships  between  agri- 
culture and  industry  in  the  Nation.  It  has 
been  established  on  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  benefit  for  all  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  pilot  forest  Is  truly 
symbolic  of  the  kind  of  working  partnership 
between  different  segments  of  our  economy 
that  will  assure  the  future  of  the  South  and 

ths  Nation.  I  would  urge  all  Interested  per- 
sons, as  well  as  forestry  and  agricultural 
agrncies,  to  make  full  use  of  the  excellent 
educational  opportunities  of  the  pilot  forest. 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  wonderful 
opnortunlty  to  be  here  and  have  a  part  on 
this  second  annual  southwide  Pulp  and 
Paper  Day  In  the  launching  of  this  pilot 
forest  project. 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1959 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address 
given  by  me  on  April  6,  1959.  before  the 
Scientific  Assembly  of  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice,  meeting  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

DocTOBs  IN  A  Changing  Wokld 

(Address  by  Waltc*  H.  Jddd,  M.D.,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Minnesota) 
It  Is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  appear 
before  this  group  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  from  the  main  body  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country — the  general  prac- 
titioners. You  win  understand  why  It  Is  a 
unique  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be  meet- 
ing again  with  the  profession  In  which  I 
spent  19  years  of  my  life.  I  enjoyed  the  deep 
and  abiding  satisfactions  that  always  come 
from  the  conviction  that  one  Is  being  useful 
to  persons  in  need. 

Formerly,  almost  the  sole  reason  for  your 
attending  meetings  like  this  was  to  learn 
new  techniques  and  procedures  that  would 
enable  you  to  practice  medicine  more  skill- 
fully and  successfully.  You  came  in  order 
to  learn  more  about  diseases  and  how  better 
to  diagnose  them  and  to  treat  your  patients. 
But  medical  meetings  have  changed— be- 
cause times  have  changed.  The  doctor's  Job 
Is  bigger  than  It  was.  The  Inclusion  on  your 
program  of  a  discussion  on  so  broad  and  non- 
technical a  subject  as  "Doctors  In  a  Changing 
World"  Is  striking  evidence  of  that  fact. 
I 
First  of  all.  the  actual  practice  of  medicine 
has  changed  at  an  astonishing  rate.  Some 
time  ago  I  read  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  drugs  most  widely  used  nowadays 
had  not  even  been  heard  of  only  two  decades 
ago. 

The  remarkable  advancements  In  anes- 
thesia and  the  wide  use  of  vastly  improved 
methods  of  preventing  fluid  loss  and  surgical 
shock  have  transformed  surgery  Into  almost 
a  different  science  from  that  of  30,  even  20 
years  ago. 

When  I  look  through  the  list  of  titles  of 
papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  at  an  assem- 
bly like  this.  I  confess  that  I  don't  even  know 
what  some  of  them  are  about. 

The  rapid  and  sweeping  changes  in  the 
science  of  taking  care  of  the  sick  have  doubt- 
less been  all  to  the  good.  No  question  can 
be  raised  as  to  your  professional  competence 
and  up  to  dnteness  with  respect  to  them.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  all  doctors  are  as  alert 
to  the  other  changes  that  are  taking  place  In 
our  world — changes  that  can  have  the 
greatest  Influence  on  how  long  and  how  well 
you  may  be  able  to  use  with  satisfaction  and 
success  the  professional  knowledge  and  skills 
you  have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  acquire 
In  the  past,  and  will  work  so  diligently  and 
Interestedly  to  Improve  at  this  scientific  as- 
sembly. 

n 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  medical  practice.  The  costs  of 
good  medical  care  continue  steadily  to  rise. 
More  and  more  lay  people  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  that  fact  and  are  determined  to  do 
something  about  It.  even  though  they  may 
not  have  too  clear  an  idea  of  Just  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it. 

Despite  widespread  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  fees  of  doctors  have  not  risen  u 


rapidly  In  the  last  two  decades  as  have  the 
charges  of  most  other  groups  providing  per- 
sonal services  for  people.  During  the  same 
period  when  the  general  level  of  prices.  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  food  and  clothing,  has 
more  than  doubled,  the  fees  of  general  prac- 
titioners have  risen  only  73  percent.  The 
fees  of  some  specialists,  such  as  obstetricians, 
have  risen  more;  while  those  of  others,  such 
as  general  surgeons,  have  risen  less. 

But  other  medical  costs  have  risen  more 
steeply  than  doctors'  fees.  Hospital  rosts  are 
up  sharply,  partly  because  of  the  t>elated  in- 
crease In  wages  paid  to  labor  In  hospitals 
generally;  partly  because  of  the  moro  ext'-n- 
sive  use  of  drugs  and  of  expensive  laboratory. 
X-ray.  and  other  specialized  examinations: 
partly  because,  under  the  various  Insurance 
plans,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  In 
use  of  bocpltals  for  diagnosis  as  well  as  for 
treatment. 

Our  very  success  In  Inventing  new  cures 
and  perfecting  old  ones  has  also  Increased 
the  number  of  years  during  which  people 
need  medical  care.  It  is  doctors  who  are 
responsible  for  giving  people  30  years  more 
to  live  than  was  the  case  half  a  century  ago. 
If  those  extra  20  years  could  Jiist  be 
squeezed  In  somewhere  between  the  ages  of 
ao  and  60.  wouldn't  that  be  wonderful? 
Unfortunately  the  additional  years  have  to 
be  added  at  the  end.  most  of  them  after 
retirement.  Even  If  the  elderly  are  able  to 
work  where  can  they  get  Jobs?  How  are 
they  to  make  a  living?  What  are  they  to  do 
to  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  active  and 
healthy?  How  can  they  avoid  Increasing 
anxiety  as  they  see  the  value  of  their  sav- 
ings, their  Insurance,  their  pensions,  their 
social  security  benefits  gradually  shrinking 
because  their  own  Government  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  keeping  stable  the  value  of  the 
dollars  on  which  they  were  counting  to  live 
In  deserved  security  and  serenity  during 
their  declining  years? 

Again,  they  often  have  more  UlneMes.  and 
longer  ones,  in  these  additional  decades. 

All  these  factors  and  others  add  up  to 
steadily  increasing  total  costs  of  medical  care 
for  our  people.  How  are  the  costs  to  b;  met? 
There  are  still  many  who  do  It  by  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  self-reliance  and 
thrift.  They  save  systematically  for  poeclble 
Illnesses.  Just  as  they  save  for  purchases  of  a 
home,  or  a  piece  of  land,  or  an  automobile. 
More  of  our  people  are  doing  it  by  private 
voluntary  health  Insurance  than  ever  before. 
But  there  Is  a  large,  perhaps  growing  per- 
centcge  of  our  population  that  Is  not  making 
plans  for  the  future  through  savings  or  their 
own  Insurance,  partly  because  during  the 
depression  a  philosophy  was  widely  promoted 
that  It  Is  an  economic  crime  to  save.  People 
should  spend  as  fast  as  they  can  everything 
that  they  earn,  can  borrow,  or  otherwise 
acquire.  The  Government  will  somehow 
provide  needed  medical  care  If  and  when 
Illnesses  come  along. 

So  there  Is  an  Increasing  drive  to  have  the 
Federal  Government,  under  one  scheme  or 
another,  take  over  the  financing  of  medical 
care.  Many  people  have  been  skillfully  led 
to  believe  that  Government-financed  medi- 
cal care  will  give  them  more  and  better  care 
for  less.  Most  doctors  oppose  that  because 
they  are  ceruin  most  people  will  get  less  and 
poorer  medical  care  for  more.  For  one  thing, 
under  that  system,  the  doctors  are  kept  so 
busy  taking  care  of  those  who  need  It  least, 
or  only  think  they  need  It,  that  the  doctors 
are  prevented  from  giving  the  best  care  to 
those  who  need  It  most. 

The  public  has  been  led  to  iMlleve  also 
that  they  can  get  Government  fljianclng 
without  Government  control,  and  ultimately 
Government  operation  of  medical  care.    It  !• 

naive  for  anyone  to  believe  that  Congress 
will  take  the  people's  money  away  from  them 
through  taxes  and  then  allow  It  to  be  spent 
by  anyone  eUe  without  Its  maintaining  firm 
control.     Congress  would  be  completely  Irre- 
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sponsible  if  it  did  not  so  control — and  It  is 
not  and  will  not  be  that  Irresponsible. 

Doctors  tend  to  concentrate  on  Improving 
the  quality  of  medlc<>1  care:  those  who  dont 
understand  the  essentials  of  good  medical 
practice  take  high  quality  for  granted  and 
concentrate  their  attention  on  trying  to  get 
more  equitable  distribution.  They  dont 
realize  that  a  main  result  of  the  supposedly 
better  distribution  under  Government  man- 
agement Is  a  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
the  medical  care  until  it  la  hardly  worth  dis- 
tributing more  equitably. 

For  when  the  Government  finances  and 
operates  medical  services,  three  things  that 
are  essential  to  good  care  are  Inevitably 
compromised. 

First,  the  wholly  voluntary  relationship 
between  the  doctor  and  the  patient.  If  the 
relationship  is  not  completely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  he  Is  not  going  to 
have  full  confidence  In  the  doctor.  If  It  Is 
not  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor,  his  heart  is  not  fully  in  it.  Under 
Government  management  the  relationship 
cannot  be  wholly  voluntary.  The  result  will 
be  injury  to  the  patient's  interests  far  more 
than  to  the  doctor's. 

A  second  requirement  is  that  there  be  com- 
plete privacy  with  no  Intermediary  between 
the  patient  and  the  physician.  When  the 
doctor  geU  paid  by  the  patient,  the  doctor 
works  for  the  patient.  When  the  doctor 
geu  paid  In  part  or  whole  by  the  Govern- 
ment, little  by  little  he  comes  to  work  for 
the  Government.  Again,  the  average  doctor 
may  be  better  off.  but  not  the  patient. 

Under  Government-financed  medicine,  the 
Government  becomes  an  intermediary  In 
another  sense.  Since  public  money  is  in- 
volved, a  succession  of  clerks  has  to  go 
through  the  records  to  see  If  the  doctor  per- 
formed all  the  tests  for  which  he  submitted 
charges,  or  did  any  unnecessary  tests  to  run 
up  the  bill.  Somebody  In  a  Government 
bureau  has  to  decide  whether  the  doctor's 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  therefore  his 
charges,  were  proper.  In  order  to  do  that. 
Government  employees  have  to  read  the 
patient's  history,  and  record.  Many  patients 
are  not  going  to  be  too  eager  to  tell  their 
doctor  all  the  personal  and  private  details 
tliat  he  needs  to  know  in  order  to  treat  them 
properly,  if  they  know  some  bureaucrats  are 
also  going  to  be  reading  those  details. 

What  kind  of  care  will  the  patient  get  with 
both  his  doctor  and  the  Government  man- 
aging his  case? 

A  third  essential  for  good  medical  prac- 
tice Is  that  there  be  maximum  Incentives  for 
the  doctor  to  do  his  best  work  and  con- 
stantly to  improve  himself.  One  such  in- 
centive is  financial  reward  in  accordance  with 
his  ability  and  his  effort.  In  every  profes- 
sion there  are  some  Individuals  who  are 
self-starters.  Regardless  of  financial  com- 
pensation or  any  other  considerations  (ex- 
cept the  urge  to  satisfy  their  Intellectual 
curiosity  or  their  consciences)  they  give 
everything  they  have.  But  such  persons  are 
probably  In  the  minority  in  our  profession 
as  In  others.  Most  people  work  harder  and 
do  better  if  they  believe  such  ^ort  will  get 
them  ahead  flnancially. 

Another  major  Incentive  is  professional 
recognition  and  advancement.  The  doctor 
wanu  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  pa- 
tients—and he  will  work  hard  to  win  It.  But 
even  more  to  be  coveted  U  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues.  The  most  rewarding  thing  that 
can  come  to  any  physician  is  to  be  known  as 
a  doctor's  doctor.  A  doctor  may  be  able  to 
fool  his  patlenU  with  a  high-powered  per- 
sonality and  a  smooth  bedside  manner;  but 
he  cant  fool  his  colleagues.  Other  Aocton 
will  bring  themselves  or  their  relatives  to 
him  only  if  he  la  really  good. 

Both  of  these  powerful  incentives — finan- 
cial reward  and  professional  recognition 
and  advancement— are  largely  killed  under 
governmental  management  where  promo- 
tions are  made  on  the  basis  of  seniority— or. 


as   It   Is  sometimes  called   In  Washinirtcai 
senility.  ^^      ' 

What  Is  necessary  to  get  ahead  tmder  tb» 
bureaucratic  system?  The  first  essential  is 
merely  to  live  lc«ig  enough.  The  second  Is 
to  make  no  enemies.  And  what  Is  necessary 
to  make  no  enemies?  The  main  requirement 
is  never  to  have  any  new  ideas.  For  if  you 
have  a  good  idea,  it  makes  your  superior  re- 
sentful—why didn't  he  think  of  it  first? 
And  he  holds  up  your  iwomotlon.  If  it  is  a 
bad  idea,  that  also  reflects  on  him  as  your 
superior,  and  he  holds  up  your  promotion. 
So  don't  do  your  best  to  get  ahead  by  hard 
work  and  creative  effort — Just  conform. 
That  is  fatal  in  our  profession  as  it  is  in 
every  other. 

All  these  things  that  as  doctors  we  know 
about  the  essentials  of  good  medical  care, 
make  us  oppose  Government  financing  and 
operation  of  medical  services.  But  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  be  right.  We  must  tell  and 
sell  our  reasons  to  the  public  far  better  than 
we  have.  We  can't  do  that  by  Just  talking 
to  each  other  at  medical  meetings.  We  don't 
need  to  convince  each  other.  We  have  to 
reach  the  public  and  the  politicians,  not  to 
put  something  over  on  them,  but  to  help 
them  understand  the  situation  so  that  no 
one  else  can  put  something  over  on  them. 

But  because  we  oppose  this  particular 
change  In  the  economics  of  medical  practice 
does  not  mean  we  should  or  can  success- 
fully oppose  all  change.  On  the  contrary. 
we  must  pioneer  in  finding  sound  ways 
whereby  better  medical  care  can  be  made 
available  for  all  needing  it.  without  the  dis- 
advantages outlined  above. 

For  while  our  present  system  of  medical 
service  gives  better  average  medical  care 
than  any  other,  that  does  not  permit  us  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  under  It  many  of  those 
with  incomes  below  the  average  do  not  get 
adequate  medical  care.  Sometimes  It  Is  their 
own  fault.  Perhaps  they  are  Just  lazy  and 
don't  try  very  hard  to  support  themselves. 
Or  they  prefer  to  spend  their  earnings  on 
liquor  or  the  races.  Or  they  do  not  plan 
ahead  for  illness  or  accidents.  But  their 
needs  and  those  of  their  families  are,  never- 
theless, a  responsibility  that  a  good  society 
must  find  sound  ways  to  meet. 

We  medical  people  tend  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  good;  our  present  system  is 
all  right,  because  most  people  have  good  care. 
Those  who  would  turn  to  Government 
financing  focus  on  the  bad;  they  would  scrap 
the  system,  because  some  don't  have  good 
care. 

It  Is  like  the  old  philosophical  problem  of 
the  glass  of  water  that  is  three-fourths  full. 
The  reformer  says  It  is  bad.  because  It  Is  not 
completely  full:  he  would  throw  out  every- 
thing and  start  with  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  neglectful 
of  the  quarter  that  Is  empty,  because  we  are 
busy  with  the  three-quarters  that  Is  full. 

But  where  we  ought  to  be  is  between  those 
two— neither  the  radical  who  would  destroy 
what  we  have  because  it  isnt  perfect;  nor 
the  reactionary  who  says  it's  good  enough, 
because  it's  at  least  better  than  anybody  else 
has.  What  we  ought  to  be  is  progressive- 
conservatives.  There  need  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  two. 

Conserve  the  essentiala  which  enabled  us 
to  get  good  care  for  the  75  percent,  or  what- 
ever the  percentage  is.  but  don't  stop  there. 
Move  on;  progress.  Don't  abandon  principles 
proved  sound,  but  find  means  to  apply  them 
in  changing  ways  to  changing  situations,  so 
as  to  reduce  steadily  the  part  of  the  glass 
that  is  empty.  Much  headway  Is  already  be- 
ing made  in  this  direction.  Witness  the 
widespread  extension  of  voluntary  Insurance 
systems  endeavoring  to  achieve  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis,  the  advantages  of  better  dis- 
tribution of  medical  services  without  deteri- 
oration of  quality. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  exer- 
cising constructive  leadership  in  promoting 


an  overall  program  to  improve  the  situation 
for  the  neediest  group,  the  elderly: 

(1)  More  extensive  and  noncancellable  In- 
surance policies  by  private  companies. 

(2)  Reduction  by  doctcM-s  of  their  fees  to 
such  patients.  I  compliment  the  general 
practitioners  because  more  than  any  other 
group  In  our  profession  they  continue  to 
think  of  medical  practice  as  a  ministry 
rather  than  as  Just  a  business. 

(3)  Reduction  of  medical  costs  by  Improv- 
ing nursing  homes  and  expanding  home  care 
programs  as  alternatives  to  more  expensive 
hospital  care. 

(4)  Better  education  in  health  mainte- 
nance, by  doctors,  nurses,  and  employees,  of 
those  approaching  or  already  in  retirement. 

It  is  essential  also  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  Government  aid.  One 
U  nonrecurring  Federal  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  States  or  localities  for  construction 
of  facilities.  With  such  grants  goes  no  con- 
tinuing control.  This  is  the  Hill-Burtou 
pattern  and  is  helpful,  not  dangerous. 

The  other  is  annually  recurring  grants  for 
operation  of  facilities.  Including  payment  of 
salaries.     This   Is    the   kind   of  Government       * 
progriun  that  must  be  resisted,  for  with  such 
subsidies  goes  Inevitable  Federal  control  and    - 
the  loss  of  real  independence. 

To  summarize  this  point,  doctors  and  den- 
tists, hospitals,   and  health  insurance  com-  - 
panics  all  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
not  the  reverse.    They  must  take  a  more  ac- 
tive lead  In  making  better  care  possible  for 
the  minority  in  our  population  that  does  not 
have  It.  while  retaining  the  essentials  of  the    •■ 
system  which  has  done  so  well  for  the  ma- 
jority, or  else  action  will  be  taken  by  politi- 
cal groups  which  in  the  long  run  will  not  be 
good  either  for  the  sick  or  for  those  who  pro-     * 
vide  medical  services.  '^ 

This  leads  to  a  third  area  where  we  face 
new  situations.  Government  Itself  is  chang- 
ing— in  response  to  the  pressures  of  those 
who  want  it  to  adopt  a  concept  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  which  our  Nation  wa« 
established,  the  Jeffersonian  concept  that 
the  American  system  functions  best  when 
government  manages  least. 

For  what  main  purpose  did  our  forefathers 
orlginnlly  come  to  this  country  more  than 
three  centuries  ago?  To  establish  a  govern- 
ment that  would  look  after  them?  No,  they 
came  here  to  get  a  chance  to  provide  for 
themselves.  "Hie  system  worked,  but  it  is 
under  assault  today  here  and  everywhere 
aroxind  the  world. 

Adhering  to  that  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, they  built  a  society  which  released 
as  had  never  been  done  before  in  any  time  . 
or  place,  the  creative  capacities  that  are  in 
ordinary  people  everywhere.  There  took 
place  here  the  greatest  outburst  of  creative 
effort,  imagination,  invention,  energy,  pro- 
duction, and  progress  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  rushed  ahead  to  the  point  where 
today  the  6  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world  who  live  in  these  United  States  have 
created  almost  as  much  wealth  and  have 
distributed  it  more  widely  than  all  the  other 
94  percent  put  together. 

Why  did  that  happen?  Because  of  soma 
good  fortune  or  chance?    No. 

Was  it  because  we  in  America  had  some 
superior  ability  that  the  other  94  percent  - 
do  not  have?    Of  course  not. 

Was  it  because  we  had  greater  resources? 
No.  Theirs  in  toto  were  and  are  greater  than 
ours. 

The  basic  reason  was  an  economic  system 
based  prlmarUy  on  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  on  opportunity  and  Incentive  tor 
him  to  get  ahead. 

What  the  world  needs  most  from  us  is  not 

our  wealth,  which  Is  a  result,  but  the  secret 
of  our  wealth.  Wealth  comes  from  only  one 
thing — ^production  of  goods  and  services. 
Therefore,  what  the  rest  of  the  world  needs 
most  from  us  is  the  secret  of  out  production. 
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How  can  they  get  theli  own  countries  on  a 
more  prodiictlve  basis?  Their  best  hope  Is 
to  understand  and  to  apply  the  political  and 
economic  phlloecphy  which  brought  our 
forefathers  here.  Many  in  America  need  to 
restudy  it  also. 

In  essence,  the  political  struggle  going  on 
today  both  In  our  own  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  Is  a  struggle  between  two 
philosophies  of  government — between  those 
who  believe  In  government  from  the  top 
down  and  those  who  believe  In  governn>ent 
from  the  bottom  up. 

Is  It  better  to  have  more  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  few?    Or  of  the  many? 

One  group  believes  that  the  more  complex 
a  society  becomes,  the  more  Its  control  and 
management  must  be  concentrated  In  an  In- 
creasingly powerful  central  government. 
The  other  begins  with  the  same  premise  and 
conges  to  the  opposite  conclusion:  namely, 
the  more  complex  a  society  becomes  and  the 
more  dlfflcult  Its  problems,  the  more  Impos- 
sible It  is  for  anyone  at  the  seat  of  central 
government,  no  matter  how  sincere  and  able 
he  or  his  associates  may  be.  even  to  grasp 
all  the  details  of  the  country's  varied  prob- 
lems, let  alone  manage  them  successfully  as 
•  unit. 

When  confronted  with  a  new  or  tough 
problem,  one  group  goes  to  the  government 
first;  the  other  goes  to  the  government  last — 
only  If  and  when  their  own  elTorts  and  all 
local  remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

One  believes  a  government  should  provide 
equal  rewards  to  Its  citizens:  the  other  be- 
lieves the  main  function  of  a  good  govern- 
ment le  to  provide  equal  opportunities — not 
because  It  does  not  want  the  fullest  possible 
rewards  for  all  Its  citizens,  but  Just  because 
It  does  want  such  rewards,  and  believes  this 
is  the  way  to  get  them. 

Which  kind  of  government  Is  best?  The 
kind  that  does  most  for  its  citizens  directly? 
Or  the  kind  that  makes  it  possible  for  most 
citizens  to  do  most  for  themselves — and  then 
assists  with  those  who  for  whatever  reason 
cannot  provide  the  basic  necessities  for 
themselves? 

One  group  believes  that  speed  in  solving  a 
problem  is  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  government  provides. 
The  other  believes  that  the  greater  shortage 
la  not  money,  but  trained  and  dedicated  per- 
sonnel. As  a  Harvard  medical  student  re- 
cently commented  on  this  very  point,  "It  is 
Still  not  possible  to  get  a  baby  in  1  month 
by  getting  nine  women  pregnant." 

Some  sincere  persons,  because  of  their 
preoccupation  with  those  who  are  inade- 
quate or  unfortunate — and  there  will  always 
be  such — t>ecome  so  concerned  about  help- 
ing the  unfortunate  that  they  think  this  is 
the  primary,  almost  the  sole,  ftmctlon  of 
a  good  society.  Others,  equally  sincere,  be- 
lieve that  the  primary  concern  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment Is  not  handouts  for  the  relatively 
few,  but  solvency  for  the  many.  For  only  as 
a  society  provides  opportunity  for  the  many 
to  become  solvent  will  there  long  be  any- 
thing with  which  to  help  the  unfortunate. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  to  work  for  ever- 
increasing  Government  regimentation  of  the 
lives  and  affairs  of  our  people  is  a  thoroughly 
X  reactionary  policy.  It  la  moving  backward, 
not  forward.  Yet,  on  every  hand  these  days 
those  who  call  themselves  liberals  are  gen- 
erally the  ones  who  are  asking  for  the  great- 
eat  amount  of  Government  management  and 
control. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  first  function 
of  a  good  Government  is  to  protect  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  citizen — not  to  take  it  away. 
We  believe  this,  not  because  we  don't  care* 
about  society  as  a  whole,  but  because  we  do 
care  about  it — and  believe  this  Is  the  beat 
way  to  serre  it. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  genuine  political 
phUoe(H>her  and  a  great  student  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  speech  In  New  York  in  lOia  he 
said  that  the  history  of  man's  struggle  for 


liberty  Is  the  history  of  his  strxiggle  to  hold 
down  the  powers  of  Government.  Yet  many 
are  now  insisting  that  the  way  to  Increase 
liberty  Is  on  every  occasion  to  expand  the 
power  of  Government,  Including  the  laklng 
over  of  medical  care,  which  would  give  It  a 
direct  relationship  with  and  corresponding 
influence  over  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  land. 

Doubtless  Hitler  was  convinced  he  was 
working  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  What  wonderful  things  he  did 
for  them.  He  made  the  trains  run  on  time. 
He  modernized  the  factories.  The  restrooms 
were  clean  and  sanitary.  The  streets  were 
clean.  There  were  no  beggars.  There  was 
no  unemployment.  The  Germans  had  high- 
er living  standards  than  almost  anyone  else 
In  Europe.  He  gave  the  people  free  medical 
care.  He  gave  them  siimmer  vacations  at 
public  expense.  He  gave  the  women  ma- 
ternity benefits.  Weren't  those  good?  No, 
not  when  to  get  them  meant  loss  of  their 
freedom — and  then  of  the  benefits  also. 

A  good  Government  will  provide  a  floor  be- 
low which  no  citizen  is  allowed  to  fall  In 
hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  squalor.  But  it 
win  not  try  to  build  a  bed  on  which  citizens 
can  Just  rest  without  further  needs  to  strug- 
gle- 
Security  Is  not  the  chief  end  of  Govern- 
ment; It  is  an  essential  and  a  useful  crutch 
for  the  misfortunes  of  life.  But  if  one  uses 
a  crutch  unnecessarily  or  too  long,  one  for- 
gets how  to  walk. 

I  think  it  can  be  stoted  as  a  law  that 
whenever  a  Government  does  for  its  citizens 
that  which  they  have  the  caf>acity  to  do  for 
themselves,  it  begins  to  destroy  both  their 
capacity  and  their  Incentive  to  do  for  them- 
selves. It  weakens  rather  than  strengthens 
the  foundations  of  freedom  and  the  means 
of  genuine  progress.  What  we  need  to  do 
with  our  system  Is  not  to  scrap  It,  but  to  be- 
lieve In  it  and  use  it. 

How  can  doctors  best  influence  their  Gov- 
ernment's actions?  On  matters  affecting 
medical  services,  by  all  odds  the  most  potent 
weapon  is  not  resolutions  and  floods  of  let- 
ters or  telegrams;  it  is  personal  explanation 
of  the  Issue  to  the  Representative  or  Sena- 
tor by  his  own  general  practitioner.  You 
already  command  his  confidence,  or  you 
would  not  be  his  doctor.  He  knows  that  you 
are  not  a  selfish  person  with  some  ulterior 
motive  to  promote.  He  also  knows  that  you 
know  what  you  are  talking  about  in  this 
field,  and  he  trusts  you. 

On  the  matters  that  affect  the  public  as  a 
whole,  you  can  have  greatest  Influence  by 
working  along  with  other  patriotic  citizens 
in  politics — and  politics  means  elections. 
Associate  yourself  with  the  party  that  you 
think  is  nearest  right  on  the  most  Important 
Issues,  work  In  and  through  it  to  select  and 
then  to  elect  good  men  and  women  to  public 
office  at  every  level  of  government. 

Don't  Imagine  you  can  do  much  to  change 
the  views  or  votes  of  persons  who  were  elect- 
ed by  those  In  opposition  to  your  position. 
Your  Job  Is  to  elect  to  office  those  who  al- 
ready hold  the  same  general  position  as  you, 
and  will  work  for  It. 

The  self-styled  Independent  cuts  himself 
out  of  the  moet  effective  action  he  might 
exert.  The  political  parties  which  he  dis- 
dains chooee  the  candidates  whom  he  then 
has  a  chance  to  be  independent  of,  or  be- 
tween— which  is  not  much  independence. 

As  both  citizens  and  doctors  we  can  de- 
velop sound  ways,  private  and  governmental 
to  handle  the  mounting  costs  of  modem 
medical  services.  If  we  will  work. 

There  Is  one  more  area  In  which  the  pat- 
terns of  thought  and  life  that  docto«  have 
known  are  changing — the  most  fundamental 
area  of  all.  Our  basic  assumptions  as  to  the 
nature  of  man  are  being  challenged.  We 
tnust  consider  this  change  becaiise  it  in- 
volves the  future  of  every  person  in  our  land. 
And  before  we  are  doctors  or  nurses,  we  are 
citizens  of  this  Republic. 


Some  years  ago  I  heard  the  eminent  Leb- 
anese philosopher.  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  now 
President  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  say  thet  when  the  Conference  on 
Himaan  Rights  convened  in  Paris  after  World 
War  II,  the  delegates  spent  several  months 
trying.  In  vain,  to  agree  on  what  man  Is. 
For  how  could  they  declare  what  the  righto 
are  to  which  a  human  being  is  entitled  until 
they  decided  what  a  hiunan  being  Is? 

Our  society  was  founded  by  men  who 
wrote,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  *  *  •." 
They  believed  that  there  is  a  Creator;  that 
man  Is  His  child  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
Creator.  That  is,  man  has  in  him  qualities 
and  capabilities  different  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  any  animal;  he  has  something  of 
the  Divine  in  him.  He  has  the  capacity  to 
make  moral  Judgmento  and  independent  de- 
cisions based  on  those  Judgments. 

The  phUosophy  and  faith  of  the  Com- 
munlsU  deny  all  this.  They  deny  that 
there  Is  a  Creator,  that  there  are  such  things 
as  moral  laws,  such  things  as  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil;  or  that  man  U,  by  na- 
ture, a  moral  being.  They  Insist  that  he  is 
merely  the  smartest  of  the  animals,  the 
animal  with  the  largest  brain — period. 

They  believe,  therefore,  that  Just  as  their 
eminent  physiologist,  Pavlov,  demonstrated 
that  young  dogs  can.  by  consistent  control 
of  their  environmental  stimuli,  be  condi- 
tioned to  make  predictable,  unvarying,  auto- 
nuitic  respon.ses,  so  with  young  human  be- 
ings. They  believe  that  you  and  I  think 
that  we  have  consciences  and  the  capacity  to 
make  moral  Judgments  and  Independent  de- 
cisions, only  because  we  have  been  taught 
that  we  have  such  qualities. 

Therefore,  it  is  their  mission  to  liberate 
us  from  our  errors.  To  do  that  they  must 
flrst  conquer  the  whole  world,  so  that  they 
can  then  abolish  the  institution  of  private 
property.  It  is  private  property,  they  believe, 
that  gives  man  the  notion  that  he  Is  a  dis- 
tinct individual  with  inalienable  righto  as 
a  person.  They  m^st  remove  the  human 
infant  from  his  parents — as  is  being  done  in 
Red  China  now — before  the  parento  can 
communicate  to  him  the  false  Ideas  regard- 
ing man's  nature  which  in  their  childhood 
they  received  from  their  parento.  The  stote 
will  then,  by  controlling  the  child's  environ- 
ment and  what  goes  into  his  mind,  condition 
the  child  to  seek  nothing  for  himself,  to  be 
cooperative,  and  to  desire  only  to  serve  the 
masses.  Because  no  one  will  then  need  or 
want  anything  from  anyone  else,  policemen 
will  not  be  needed.  The  state  will  wither 
away  and  the  perfect  society  be  established 
everywhere. 

Some  in  the  free  world  will  fiercely  object 
that  they  can't  change  htiman  nature.  They 
reply  that  they  are  not  trying  to  change 
human  nature;  they  are  merely  using  It. 
After  centuries  of  false  doctrines  regarding 
man's  nature,  they  have  discovered  what  it 
really  Is.  To  them  It  Is  like  Newton's  "dU- 
covery"  of  the  law  of  gravity.  He  did  not 
invent  the  law;  he  merely  perceived  and  an- 
nounced what  it  had  been  all  along. 

You  and  I  believe  that  man  is  more  than 
a  physical  and  a  physiological  organism.  We 
believe  he  has  in  him  as  an  Inherent  part  of 
his  nature  something  Intangible  called  spirit 
or  soul.  We  believe  this  intangible  Is  as 
real  as  the  tangible  and  that  it  has  very 
great  influence  on  the  sUte  of  bis  health, 
and  on  the  success  of  our  efforto  to  cure  his 
diseases  and  relieve  his  suffering.  Is  the 
practice  of  medicine  to  l>e  reduced  to  me- 
chanical adjustmento  of  physical  organs,  as 
a  garage  mechanic  adjusts  the  carburetors 
of  automobiles?  Bad  as  we  believe  medical 
services  operated  by  our  type  of  government 
would  be.  what  would  It  be  like  txnder  the 
Communist  plillosophy? 

We  believe  that  to  be  good  medical  prac- 
titioners, we  must  treat  every  single  one  of 
our  pattento,  not  as  Just  a  physical  mechan- 
ism with  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  needing  to 
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be  put  back  in  order  periodically,  but  as  a 
distinct  person,  a  whole  person — body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  And  the  unique,  the  most  pre- 
cious, the  most  vital  thing  about  the  human 
being  is  the  human  spirit. 

This  world  conflict  is  not  an  old-fashioned 
struggle  for  control  of  land;  it  is  for  control 
of  man — the  mind  of  man,  the  soul  of  man, 
the  whole  of  man.  It  Is  total  conflict.  No 
one  of  us  has  a  right  to  Ignore  it.     No  one 


of  us  dares  fall  to  play  his  full  role  In  this 
conflict— as  a  doctor,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  human 
bein^. 

Never  did  doctors  face  more  changes — In 
our  medical  pracUce,  In  the  economics  by 
which  it  is  to  be  supported.  In  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  we  seek  to  order  well  our 
corporate  life  in  this  Nation,  and  in  the 
basic  philosophy  of  life  itself.  Never  did 
we   face   such    a   fundamental    challenge   to 
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the  ultimate  values  of  life.  Never  did  we 
have  to  think  so  deeply  and  work  so  hard  as 
we  shall  have  to  In  the  years  Just  ahead  if 
we  are  to  live  in  dignity  and  usefulness — 
or  even  to  live  at  all. 

Our  generation  cannot  escape  the  call  to 
great  dedication  and  heroic  effort,  if  we  are  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves 
and  onr  posterity.  All  other  blessings  de- 
pend on  that. 


SENATE 

TniRSiuY,  M.\Y  7,  19.')9 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  the  all  merciful,  who  art  to  be 
found  by  those  who  truly  seek  Thee, 
known  by  those  who  love,  seen  by  those 
whose  heart  Is  pure. 

In  all  our  plenty  and  our  privilege, 
give  us  a  sanctified  imagination  which 
ties  us  in  sympathy  to  the  want  and  woe 
of  all  the  world  and  moves  our  hearts 
with  compassion  for  suffering  anywhere 
and  everywhere. 

Give  us  to  know  that  to  put  ourselves 
In  the  other  man's  place,  and  to  see 
through  his  eyes,  is  the  master  key  to  the 
solution  of  every  human  problem,  and 
that  the  power  to  do  it  is  the  most  divine 
of  human  gifts,  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

So  may  we  see  revealed,  as  in  a  blind- 
ing light,  that  our  comforts  become  a  na- 
tional reproach  if  the  specter  of  the  un- 
fed haunts  our  amply  laden  tables  and 
if  the  shadow  of  the  world's  poignant 
misery  falls  across  our  sheltered  lives. 

Stab  our  complacency  vmtil  unshared 
bread  turns  bitter  in  our  mouths  and 
selfish  draughts  of  water  are  as  salt  upon 
our  lips. 

Open  our  ears  to  the  voice  of  One  who 
judges  us  all  as  He  says:  "The  field  is  the 
world."  and  "Who  feeds  his  needy 
brother,  feeds  three — himself,  his  hungry 
brother,  and  Me."    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  on  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  May  5.  1959.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  5.  1959.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  Joint  resoluUon 
(S.J.  Res.  19)  authorizing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  present  to  the  Senators 
and  Representative  in  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Alaska  the  official  flag  of 
the  United  States  bearing  49  stars  which 
is  first  flown  over  the  West  Front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 


ident  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<Por  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNEt) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1271.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblo 
of  Isleta  certain  Federal  property  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  and 

HR.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  so  as  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 


^^CECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Organization  for 
Space  Activities,  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  was 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARRY  C.  WITHERS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  outstanding  journalists 
in  the  history  of  the  Southwest  was  the 
late  Harry  C.  Withers.  Mr.  Withers 
died  on  April  24,  at  the  age  of  78.  after 
writing  a  remarkable  record  during 
more  than  half  a  century  of  service  with 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Mr.  Withers  joined  the  News  as  a 
$12.50-a-week  copy  boy  in  1904,  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  reporter,  sports 
editor,  city  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
executive  editor  of  "the  oldest  business 


institution  in  Texas."  before  his  retire- 
ment the  flrst  of  this  year. 

As  the  often-honored  dean  of  Texas 
newspaper  editors,  Mr.  Withers  not  only 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
those  in  his  profession,  but  he  also  led 
an  exemplary  life  as  a  concerned,  in- 
formed, and  patriotic  citizen  who  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  worthwhile  civic 
causes  of  his  conunimity  and  State,  and 
who  served,  as  well,  as  an  outstanding 
lay  leader  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

In  tribute  to  this  beloved  Texan,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  adjourned  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  after  adopting 
resolutions,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
along  with  the  account  of  his  life  and 
work,  as  published  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  of  April  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wliereas  the  Universal  Father,  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom,  did  on  April  24.  1959,  call  from 
his  earthly  labors  Harr^-  Clay  Withers;  and 
Whereas  Harry  C.  Withers  was  the  revered 
dean  of  Texas  newspaper  editors  whose 
Christian  life  and  leadership  had  been  an 
inspiration  to  countless  thousands  during  his 
78  years  of  life  and  more  than  half  a  centiuy 
as  the  guiding  geniiis  of  the  newsrooms  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News;  and 

Whereas  Harry  c.  Withers  was  born  No- 
vember 20,  1880,  in  Denton,  Tex.,  to  where 
his  parento  had  moved  Just  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  Denton 
public  schools  and  at  old  Haskell  Institute 
in  Durant,  Okla.,  before  serving  his  country 
valiantly  in  the  Spanish-American  War  as  a 
member  of  the  33d  VS.  Volunteer  Infantry, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  beloved  pro- 
fession of  Journalism  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Denton  Record-Chronicle  and  Houston  Poet; 
and 

Whereas  Harry  C.  Withers  came  to  DaUas 
In  May  1904,  and  Joined  tlie  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  steadily  advancing  In  rank, 
prestige,  and  respect  of  aU  of  his  colleagues 
to  city  editor  of  the  News  in  1911;  city  editor 
of  the  News'  former  afternoon  counterpart, 
the  Dallas  Journal,  In  1914;  managing  editor 
in  1918;  managing  editor  of  the  News  In  1939. 
and  executive  editor  in  1950.  from  which 
position  he  retired  January  1,  1959;  remain- 
ing as  a  director  in  the  company;  and 

Whereas  Harry  C.  Withers'  life  as  a  Jour- 
nalUt  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  highest  es- 
teem. It  was  but  a  part  of  his  long  and  tal- 
ented life,  during  which  he  accumulated 
many  honors  in  recognition  of  his  unselfish  . 
contributions  to  his  church  and  country; 
and 

Whereas  he  was  a  devout,  lifelong  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  In  which  he 
was  a  leading  lajrman,  and  for  several  years 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity board  of  development;  and 

Whereas  in  civic  endeavcnv  the  contribu- 
tions ol  Harry  C.  Withers  were  many  and 
constructive,  during  which  he  served  as 
president  of  the  DaUae  Rotary  Club,  presi- 
dent of  the  CouncU  of  Social  Agencies,  an 
originator  of  the  Dallas  Crime  Commission, 
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and  campaign  leader  for  the  Red  Crou,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Dallas  County  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  as  well  as  other  or- 
ganizations; and 

Whereas  the  senate  desires  to  echo  the  trib- 
ute paid  to  Harry  C.  Withers  by  the  News 
publisher,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  who  wrote: 
"His  accuracy,  his  fairness,  and  his  bound- 
less patience  under  stress  have  all  been 
unusual,  but  they  have  been  equaled  by  his 
Integrity  and  his  devotion  to  duty  at  all 
times.  He  leaves  a  mark  for  the  best  of  us 
In  the  profession  to  aim  at,  an  example  that 
will  shame  or  Inspire  us,  according  as  we  Ig- 
nore or  profit  by  It";  and 

Whereas  Harry  C.  Withers  lived  an  exem- 
plary life  that  stands  as  a  high  mark  of 
achievement  In  his  family,  professional,  civic, 
and  church  life:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  when  the  senate  adjourns 
today  It  does  so  In  the  memory  of  Harry  Clay 
Withers;  that  a  page  In  the  permanent  sen- 
ate Journal  be  devoted  to  the  recording  of 
this  resolution;  and  that  an  enrolled  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Anna  Sinclair,  and  bis  four  sisters.  Mrs.  Geor- 
gia Bonta.  of  Dallas;  Mrs.  Robert  Knox  and 
Mrs.  Ella  Pockrus,  of  Denton;  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Price,  of  Los  Angeles. 

April  27,  1969. 


Housx  Simple  Resolution  512 

Whereas  on  April  24.  1959.  the  Almighty 
Ood  in  His  infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  to  call 
Harry  C.  Withers  to  his  eternal  reward;  and 
Whereas  the  city  of  Dallas  and  the  State 
of  Texas  lost  a  beloved  citizen  in  the  passing 
Of  Harry  C.  Withers  at  the  age  of  78;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Withers  was  a  native  of  Den- 
ton, where  his  newspaper  career  began  in 
1901  as  a  reporter  on  the  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  and  2  years  later  he  moved  to  the 
Houston  Post;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Withers  had  been  a  sports 
editor,  city  editor,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  old  Dallas  Evening  Journal,  and  from 
1939  to  1950  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Hallas  Morning  News,  having  retired  January 
1,  1959.  an  executive  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  a  position  he  had  held  since 
1960,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News:  and 

Whereas  he  contributed  much  to  his  com- 
munity, and  was  a  leader  In  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church;  and 

Whereas  he  is  survived  by  his  lovely  widow, 
the  former  Miss  Annie  Sinclair,  and  four 
sisters.  Mrs.  Georgia  Bonta.  of  Dallas;  Mrs. 
Robert  Knox  and  Mrs.  Ella  Pockrus,  of  Den- 
ton; and  Mrs.  Sue  Price,  of  Los  Angeles: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  his  family  and  that  when  the  house 
adjourns  this  day  It  do  so  In  loving  respect 
to  Harry  C.  Withers. 
April  30.  1959. 

[From   the   Dallas   Morning   News.   Apr.   25, 

1959) 

Workers  Held  WrrHERs  in  Aitection 

(By  Paul  Crume) 

The  best  that  you're  supposed  to  be  able 
to  say  about  a  newspaperman  Is  that  he  is 
a  newspaperman's  newspaperman.  Harry 
Clay  Withers,  the  retired  executive  editor  of 
the  News  who  died  late  Friday,  was  always 
something  more.  He  was  cut  out  from  the 
beginning  to  be  a  newspaperman's  boss. 

He  had  the  looks,  the  mind,  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  enthusiasm  for  It.  He  was  a 
tall,  spare  man,  dignified,  Une-gage  straight 
until  his  later  years,  always  gentlemanly  of 
manner  and  dress.  His  face  was  thin,  patri- 
cian, fine  of  bone,  almost  ascetic.  The  thin- 
ning white  hair  swept  back  from  a  fine,  high 
brow.  Hla  mild  manner  and  soft  TOic« 
masked  a  mind  that  could  make  a  Judgment 
quickly  and  firm  it  rock  hard  before  an  on- 
looker knew  that  he  had  made  it. 


Many  men  who  worked  for  him  began  by 
holding  him  In  respect,  or  even  mild  dread, 
and  ended  by  holding  him  In  deep  affection. 
He  was  a  demanding  editor.  Slopplnesa, 
small  errors  In  copy  or  type,  Irritated  him. 
The  blue-gray  eyes  which  usually  glinted 
mildly  with  good  humor  behind  his  spec- 
tacles could  turn  to  Ice. 

Tet  the  men  who  worked  for  him  held  him 
in  affection  because  he  prUsed  the  things 
they  did  and  because  he  was  always  on  their 
side. 

He  came  to  the  News  in  1904,  from  the 
wars,  the  Denton  Chronicle  and  the  Houston 
Post.  His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Withers,  had  moved  to  Denton  Just  after  the 
Civil  War.  and  he  was  born  there  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1880.  He  was  educated  In  the  Denton 
public  schools  and  at  old  Haskell  Institute 
in  Durant.  Okla.  When  he  came  to  Dallas, 
he  was  a  handsome,  strapping  young  man 
of  24. 

Perhaps  In  his  quiet  way  he  was  also  some- 
thing of  a  swashbuckler.  At  least,  he  had 
defied  his  family  to  get  Into  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  was  only  19  when  in  1899 
he  decided  to  enlist.  His  father  ordered  him 
not  to.  A  friend  who  tried  to  enlist  was 
hauled  out  of  the  recruiting  office  by  his 
parents.  Harry  C.  Withers  managed  to  enlist 
In  the  33d  U.S.  Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  the  day  he  was  to  leave,  he  hid  In  a 
laundry  truck  at  the  railway  station  and 
watched  as  his  father  paced  the  platform 
looking  for  him.  When  the  train  began  to 
move,  young  Harry  vaulted  from  his  laundry 
truck  and  swung  aboard. 

When  he  got  to  San  Antonio,  he  found  a 
letter  from  his  father:  "I  merely  came  to  the 
station  to  wish  you  well.  There  was  a  $10 
bin  In  my  pocket  to  ease  your  way  to  camp, 
but  since  you  were  in  such  a  hurry,  I  suppose 
you  were  well  supplied." 

It  was  apparently  quite  an  outfit  that 
young  Withers  Joined.  On  the  way  to  the 
Philippines,  dice  games  got  so  bad  that  the 
general  rounded  up  all  the  dice,  a  bushel 
basket  full,  and  dumped  them  overboard. 
They  landed  under  fire,  and  Withers  was  sent 
with  dispatches  to  a  senior  general  who  sent 
back  orders  and  asked  whether  the  new- 
comers needed  assistance. 

"Sir.  I  have  1.646  men,"  replied  the  gen- 
eral of  Withers'  outfit.  "There  are  1,600 
sharpshooters  among  them,  and  1,645  crap- 
shooters.  If  I  were  to  go  to  hell  tonight, 
they'd  all  answer  rollcall  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing.    We  need  no  help." 

Harry  C.  Withers  fought  in  16  engagements 
during  the  Philippine  Rebellion.  Many  of 
them  across  the  route  that  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  men  retreated  over  during  World 
War  II.  Once,  while  creeping  across  a  flooded 
field,  young  Withers  stopped  to  get  a  drink 
from  a  cow  track.  A  sniper's  bullet  wrecked 
his  hat. 

His  war  record  Inevitably  colored  the 
sharp,  pointed  speeches  on  patriotism  for 
which  he  became  well  known  In  later  years. 
Harry  Withers  was  never  a  professional  pa- 
triot, and  he  never  sat  with  the  old  soldiers; 
but  he  was  given  a  medal  In  later  years  as 
the  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran  who  had 
fought  for  a  reunited  country. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  turned  to 
newspaperlng.  His  father  had  owned  a  news- 
paper at  Rockwall,  and  an  uncle  had  edited 
a  paper  at  Longvlew.  Harry  C.  Withers 
went  to  work  for  the  Denton  Record-Chron- 
icle In  1901  and  quickly  became  city  editor. 
He  left  m  1903  to  go  with  the  Houston  Post. 
In  May  1904,  he  Joined  the  News. 

He  made  $12.50  a  week  when  he  joined  the 
paper.  He  went  to  work  a  little  before  noon 
and  quit  at  3  a.m.  the  next  morning.  On 
Sunday  he  covered  vaudeville  houses  He 
had  been  with  the  paper  hardly  a  year  when 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  baseball 
game.  Tbe  managing  editor  agreed  if  h« 
would  write  a  story  of  the  game  for  the 
sports  editor,  who  was  off.    Instead  of  the 


usual  stilted  sport  story  of  the  day.  Withers 
turned  In  one  that  was  written  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  baseball  fan.  The  managing 
editor  ran  It  with  grave  reservations.  Next 
day  the  enthusiastic  response  of  baseball 
fans  had  made  Withers  a  sports  editor. 

It  was  an  Interest  be  kept  all  his  life. 
Even  toward  the  end  of  his  career,  he  could 
spot  a  mistake  In  the  box  score  of  a  base- 
ball game  that  he  had  never  read  about,  and 
there  would  be  the  Inevitable  Withers  march 
across  to  the  sports  desk. 

He  became  city  editor  of  the  News  In  1911. 
In  1914.  when  the  News  established  the 
Dallas  Journal  as  an  afternoon  counterpart, 
he  became  city  editor  of  that  paper.  In 
1918.  he  was  Its  managing  editor.  He  waq 
shifted  back  to  the  News  when  the  Journal 
was  sold  and  became  managing  editor  of  the 
News  in  1939.  then  executive  editor  in  1960. 

In  those  years,  he  made  his  mark  as  a 
news  executive  with  newspapermen.  He 
knew  the  trade  and  he  knew  the  people. 
For  one  thing,  no  matter  how  high  the  per- 
sonage was  that  complained,  no  Withers 
man  was  ever  adjudged  wrong  until  he  was 
invited  Into  the  office  and  asked  with  all 
the  courtesy  reserved  for  mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors what  his  story  was. 

Reporters  who  thought  him  a  stern  man 
were  often  surprised.  Years  ago,  one  of  the 
l>est  police  reporters  who  has  ever  worked 
for  The  News  got  a  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Withers.  It  Informed  him  that  a  citizen 
had  complained  that  the  police  pressroom 
at  police  headquarters  was  Uttered  with 
empty  whisky  bottles  and  greasy  decks  of 
cards. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  policemen  and 
police  reporters  both  were  more  t>olsterous 
than  now.  It  was  an  accurate  description 
of  the  police  pressroom. 

"I'm  coming  down  there  to  Inspect  the 
pressroom  at  3  this  afternoon,"  Mr.  Withers 
told  him.    "I  had  better  not  find  this  there." 

He  had  been  In  a  police  pressroom.  He 
knew  what  was  there.  The  residents  of  the 
pressroom,  however,  got  together  and 
cleaned  It  out  to  septic  quality  before  3  p.m. 

"There  must  have  been  some  mistake." 
said  Mr.  Withers  mildly  as  he  looked  It  over 
that  afternoon,  knowing  very  well  what  had 
happened.  He  had  accomplished  his  {mr- 
pose,  however.  "I  don't  see  anything  wrong 
here." 

He  was  also  admired  because  he  was  a 
thorough  professional.  The  late  George  B. 
Dealey  used  to  say  that  the  company  had 
no  trouble  placing  a  young  man  who  wanted 
to  be  a  reporter. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Dealey.  "If  he  wants  to  be 
a  Journalist,  we  send  him  to  Mr.  Withers." 
His  hobby,  if  he  had  one.  was  words.  He 
was  probably  Webster's  International's  best 
customer.  He  loved  crossword  puzzles  and 
all  kinds  of  word  games,  and  he  had  an  acid 
attitude  toward  distinctions  In  word  mean- 
ings. There  was  a  copy  of  the  Webster  big 
dictionary  on   the  table  behind  his  desk. 

Occasionally,  he  wrote  sharp,  cutting 
little  essays  on  word  usage  which  were 
clipped  and  f>asted  Into  scrapbooks  by  peo- 
ple on  his  staff  of  like  tastes. 

Like  all  fine  newspapermen  from  that  day 
of  extras  and  bulletins,  he  could  count 
coups,  the  beats  he  had  scored  over  his 
competitors. 

When  the  Houston  Poet  hired  him,  he  was 
sent  as  correspondent  to  the  Sour  Lake  oil 
field  then  being  developed  In  Hardin 
County.  A  Galveston  paper  which  was  the 
Post's  chief  rival  had  some  money  in  one 
of  the  wells.  One  afternoon  a  driller  called 
Withers  aside  and  led  him  on  a  mysterious 
trip  through  the  underbrush.  They  arrived 
at  the  rival  paper's  well  Jxist  in  time  to  see 
it  come  in  as  a  gusher.  The  owners  of  the 
Galveston  paper  learned  of  their  good  for- 
tune next  morning  in  the  columns  of  the 
Houston  Post. 
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Soon  after  he  came  to  the  News,  a  great 
fire  swept  a  number  of  blocks  In  Oak  Cliff. 
Reporters  who  were  telephoning  In  the  story 
of  the  nre  were  unable  to  furnish  any  list 
of  the  homeowners  and  tenants  Involved. 
Tlie  managing  editor  called  Withers  to  his 
office  and  asked  him  to  try. 

••That's  easy.  I  think,"  Mr.  Withers  replied. 

He  had  remembered  that  John  F.  Worley 
was  Just  finishing  a  new  city  directory. 

Withers  sketched  a  map  of  the  burned 
area.  He  got  the  directory  publisher  out  of 
bed,  and  they  worked  out  a  list  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  fire.  Notes  and  calls  of  appreci- 
ation from  Its  subscribers  showered  on  the 
paper  next  day. 

As  a  news  executive,  however,  he  had  the 
invaluable  knack  of  being  able  to  let  his 
people  do  their  own  work  without  Interfer- 
ence. When  the  body  of  the  kidnaped  Lind- 
bergh baby  was  found,  the  telegraph  editor 
who  handled  the  story  awoke  after  it  was 
over  with  a  start  at  realizing  that  the  copy 
boy  who  had  been  running  hla  takes  for  an 
hour  was  Harry  C.  Withers,  managing  editor. 

A  young  man  of  his  talents  was  bound  to 
attract  attention.  The  merchants  of  one 
North  Texas  city  once  offered  to  hand  over 
to  him  a  daily  newspaper,  which  has  since 
become  one  of  the  best  small  dnilies  in  the 
State,  If  he  would  run  It.  He  toyed  with  the 
Idea  and  decided  to  stay  with  the  News. 

"And  I've  never  regretted  It,"  he  always 
said  in  later  years. 

Once  he  had  committed  himself  to  the 
News,  he  found  his  whole  life  there.  He 
found  his  wife  that  way.  She  was  Annie 
Sinclair,  secretary  to  his  managing  editor 
when  he  first  came  to  the  N?ws.  Though  he 
was  working  from  noon  one  day  until  3  a.m. 
the  next,  he  found  time  to  see  her  between 
9  am.  and  noon.     They  were  married  In  1907. 

As  the  years  went  by,  honors  accumu- 
lated— and  burdens.  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity gave  him  an  LL.D.  He  headed  many  of 
the  civic  drives  In  his  town. 

He  was  president  of  the  Etellas  RoUry  Club. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  official  board  of  the 
First  Methodlft  Church  and  became  a  life 
member.  He  was  chairman  of  the  8MU  board 
of  development  In  Its  critical  years. 

As  the  years  rolled  by.  he  also  gradually 
yielded  the  duties  at  the  News  to  younger 
people,  calmly.  Judiciously,  as  he  always  had. 

"I  am  making  myself  dispensable."  he 
wrote  Ted  Dealey,  the  publisher. 

On  last  January  1  he  retired,  though  the 
company  insisted  on  keeping  him  as  a 
director. 

On  April  14,  a  heart  attack  struck  him. 

(From   the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  25, 

1959] 

Death  a  Personal  Loss 

(By  EM.  (Ted)  Dealey) 

Ted  Dealey,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  News  who  Is  now  In  New  York,  sent  the 
following  message: 

The  death  of  Harry  C.  Withers  Is  to  me  a 
deep  and  personal  loss.  As  many  of  my  fel- 
low workers  know,  I  came  fresh  from  the 
University  of  Texas  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Withers  as  a  reporter  on  the  Dallas  Journal. 
Harry  Withers  taught  me  how  to  write  a  news 
story,  grounded  me  In  the  sound  and  basic 
elements  of  the  newspaper  trade  and  became, 
not  only  my  instructor  and  guide,  but  also 
my  fast  friend.  I  cannot  begin  to  measure 
the  value  of  this  man's  contribution  to  the 
spirit  and  to  the  tradition  which,  after  all, 
are  the  heart  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
His  accuracy,  his  fairness  and  hU  boundless 
patience  under  stress  have  all  been  unusual, 
but  they  have  been  equaled  by  his  integrity 
and  his  devotion  to  duty  at  all  times.  He 
leaves  a  mark  for  the  best  of  us  in  the  pro- 
fession to  aim  at,  an  example  that  will  shame 
or  inspire  us,  according  as  we  ignore  It  or 
profit  by  it.    To  his  gracious  lady  and  sor- 


rowing friends  I  can  only  say  that  for  long 
years  Ood  has  given  us  a  ChrUtlan  genUe- 
man  and  now  has  called  him  home. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Plans  roa  Works  of  Improvement  in  Ala- 
bama.  Iowa,  Tennessee,   and   Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Little  Paint 
Creek,  Ala..  Big  Park.  Iowa.  Jennings  Creek, 
Tenn.,  and  American  Fork-Dry  Creek,  Utah 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RrpoRT  ON  Agreements  Concluded  Under 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  19^4 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  DC,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  agreements  concluded 
during  March  1959.  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  with  the  Governments  of  Ice- 
land. Israel.  Ceylon,  and  Prance  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  TrrLE  10,  UNnxo  STA-rts  Code, 
RELA-nNc  to  Acceptance  by   Members   of 
Armed  Forces  of  Certain  Awards 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend    title   10,   United   States  Code,   to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ac- 
cept awards,  lellowshlpe,  or  grants  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  of  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tranrmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  his  report, 
together  with  those  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  for  the  period 
January  1,  to  June  30,  1958  (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Whaleboat  to  Doug- 
las County  Fair,  RosEBtmc,  Oreg. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Material),  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  transfer  a  26-foot  motor  whaleboat, 
with  engine,  to  the  Douglas  County  Pair, 
Roseburg.  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Review  of  Housing  AuTHORrrr 
OF  New  Orleans,  La. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  April  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or   St.   Louis   Housing 
AuTHORmr 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  St. 
Louis  Rousing  Authority,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1957,  Public  Housing  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Activities  of 
Government  or  trx  Virgin  Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1958 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Certain  Con- 
tracts Wfth  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  incen- 
tive target  prices  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  fixed-price  Incentive  contracts  with 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Georgia  division, 
Marietta,  Ga.  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  ADomoNAL  Costs  In- 
curred IN  Using  Tin  Cans  for  Packaging 
Nonfat  Dry  Milk  and  Processed  Cheese 
for  Donation  Abroad 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  additional  costs 
incurred  in  using  tin  cans  for  packaging 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  processed  cheese  for 
donation  abroad.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. September  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Project  Proposals  Under  Small  Reclama- 
tion   Projects  Act  of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  project 
proposal  of  the  Georgetown  Divide  Public 
Utility  District  in  El  Dorado  County,  Calif., 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
project  proposal  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coun- 
ty Water  District  of  Ventura  County,  Calif., 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Supplemental  Report  on  La  Feria  Division 
OF  Lower  Rio  Grande  Rerabilitation 
Project,   Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
supplemental  report  on  the  La  Perla  divi- 
sion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitation 
project.  In  Texas,  dated  January  1957  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Claim  of  Twenttnine  Palms  Band  or 
Mission  Indians  of  California  v.  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Twentynine  Palms  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  of  California,  plaintiff  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
docket  No.  149  (with  an  accompany  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Activities  and  Transactions 
Under  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activi- 
ties and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  January  1,  1959, 
through  March  31,  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  tc  the  Committee  on  la- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Rrpost  or  Civil  Acronatttics  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  at  that  Board,  for  th« 
fiscal  year  1958  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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Sn-ATi  or  OsHZBo  Shoxo 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Oahiro  Shoko 
(with  an  accompan3rlng  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Amknpmxnt  or  Bamuvptct  Act,  Rkjitino 
TO  FiUNo  or  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  director,  administrative 
otDce  of  the  VS.  Coiirts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  033  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  1033)  by  Inserting  the  word  "nrst" 
b«fort  "mMtlng"  and  by  adding  a  new  §#€• 
tlon  644  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  flled 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  in  ohaper  XIII  proceedings 
(Wage  iM-neri'  Plans)  (with  aocompanytni 
p»p«ri);  to  the  OommlttM  on  th«  Judlol»ry. 

•VSPCNUON  or   OsroSTATION  or  CmTAIN 

Aliins 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im< 
migration  and  Naturallutlon  Service,  D«« 
DMrtment  of  Jiutloc,  tranamlttlnf,  pursuant 
to  law,  ooptea  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  witn  a  state< 
ment  of  the  faota  and  |>ertinent  provisloni 
Of  Uw  ptrtalnlni  to  tAoh  alien,  and  tht  rtn* 
■ens  for  ordering  such  siii))ensl()n  (with  ac« 
eompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlolary. 

fAYNOU  PmioD  or  Omtain  Imployiii  or 
TNI  Navy 
A  letttr  from  the  Aaelstant  leeretary  of 
ttit  Kkyy,  rtlatlni  to  r  Utter  o(  the  Oomp- 
ttoUw  0«nml,  dutMi  April  IS,  l0ftB,  eon> 
etrnlnt  th«  Department  of  the  Navyi  poiiey 
of  paying  Ita  ungraded  employees  on  a  weekly 
bMls,  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  that 
Department  dlMpprovei  of  any  ohange  In 
the  program!  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of* 
Aee  and  Civil  aervlee, 

TRANeroaTATioN  or  llAir.  Iitwiin  Poit 
OrrioM  AND  AiaroRTi 

A  letter  from  the  Poatmastsr  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  aot  of  June  81,  IB4I  (6fl  itat, 
•Tl).  relating  to  the  tranaporuuon  of  mall 
between  post  offloea  and  airports  (with  an 
aeoompanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OSes  and  Civil  Servloe. 

Donation  or  Land  to  Pan  Ammhoan  Hialtn 
Oroanhation 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
toauthorlae  the  acquisition  of  land  for  dona- 
tion to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organlaa- 
tlon  as  a  headquarUrs  site  (with  an  aooom- 
panying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
works. 

UNiroaM  OoaT*8NARiNo  Act  ros  Plood  Con* 
TaoL  AND  Flood  PaKvsNTtow 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Ixecutlve  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  unform  cost -sharing  standards  for 
non-Pederal  entitles  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Government  In  Hood  control  or  flood 
prevention  projecu,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Plans  roa  Woaxs  or  Impsovimint  in  Aai- 
lONA,  South  Daxota,  and  Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Frye  Creek- 
Stockton  Wash.  Aria.,  Brule  Creek,  S.  Dak., 
and  Sulphur  Creek  (supplement),  Tex.  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Amindment  or  Atomic  KimoT  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 

Bnergy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 


mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"House  CoNcuaaiNT  Resolution 
"Whereas,  recent  decisions  from  the  Fed- 
eral couru  and  recent  rulings  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  have  deprived  States, 
and    persons,  of   rlghu  which   said   States 
and  persons  previously  enjoyed,  to  regulate 
and  control  the  use  of  the  water  In  thoee 
respective  btates;  and 

'Whereas,  said  deolelone  and  rulings  are 
further  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  de- 
veloping gradually  into  Federal  supremacy 
and  usurpation  over  water,  which.  If  con- 
tinued will  destroy  Individual  and  Btates 
rights  over  water,  and  subetltuu  In  lieu 
thereof  an  all-powerful  oentraliaed  Oovern* 
ment  control  thereover!  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"ileielMd  by  th§  Nouae  of  AepreieiiieKvea 
of  tht  f late  0/  Texas  ( t^e  genste  concurrint), 
That    the   Congress   and   Preeldent   of   the 
United  States  be,  and  they  are  hereby  urged 
and  requeited  to  take  all  neeessary  action  to 
(I)   preserve  the  water  righu  nf  the  Indi- 
vidual and   the  States  to  prevent   Federal 
usurpation  of  those  rights;  (g)  to  see  that 
legislation  li  Initiated  and  supported  to  re- 
esiubllih   to  the  Indlvidunis   and   to  the 
states,  the  rights  tsken  from  them  by  the 
Federal  eourts  and  the  Justtee  Department; 
and  (I)  In  every  way  possible  reaffirm,  re- 
new, and  defend  the  ouneepts  that  waur 
rights  are  property  righu  and  that  these 
established  rights,  to  Uie  use  of  water,  by 
a  State  or  an  individual,  should  not  be  uken 
away  without  due  process  of  law  and  adequate 
eompensatlon;   and   not  only   to  recognise 
but  give  effect  to  the  Str.te's  ownership  of 
lu   storm   and    floodwateri   and    lu   other 
public  waters  as  provided  In  the  Texas  Con- 
stitution and  require  compliance  with  State 
laws  in  water  developmenu  by  Federal  agen- 
cies by  writing  such  requirements  Into  all 
authorising  and  apprupriatlng  acts  relating 
to  water  development  projecU  to  be  con- 
structed   by   Federal   agencies:    and   be   It 
further 

"ilesoived.  That  oertlfled  copies  of  the 
above  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Preel- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  Uniud  States, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congrees,  chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  Committees  of  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. U.S.  Senator  Ralfh  YAasoaouoM,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Texas  delegation  In 
the  House  of  Represenutlves  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statee;  and  be  It  further 

••Resolved.  That  our  two  Senators  (Hon. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hon.  Ralph  YAa- 
BoaoooH)  and  the  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  from  Texas  (the 
Honorables  Weioht  Patman,  Jack  B.  Brooks, 
Linolby  Bbckworth,  Sam  Raybubn,  Brdce 
ALOxa,  Olin  E.  Tbaoub,  John  Dowdy,  Al- 
■eet  Thomas,  Claek  W.  Thompson,  Homes 
THOENBEaaY.  W.  R.  PoAox,  Jim  Wright, 
FaANK  Ikabo,  John  Youno,  Joe  M.  Kiloore. 
J.  T.  RuTKEaroRO,  Omar  Buelebon,  Waltee 
Rooees,  Oboeoe  H.  Ma  HON,  Paul  J.  Kiloat. 
O.  C.  Fxshee,  and  Robxet  Cabbt  b«  and 
they  are  hereby  requested  Individually,  or 
acting  as  the  delegation  from  Texas,  to  work 
for  the  Introduction  of  or  cause  to  be  Intro- 
duced and  use  their  best  efforts  to  procxire 


the  passage  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
foregoing. 

"Ben  Ramsbt, 
"Prexident  of  the  Senate. 
"Waooonee  Care, 
"Speaker  o/  the  House," 

"House  Concueeent  Resolution  ee 
"Whereas  in  the  past,  many  States  and 
local  agencies  have  contributed  to  the  U.S. 
Government  or  have  contracted  to  pay  to 
the  Oovemment  over  a  speciaed  period  of 
years,  money  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  them  water  storage  spaoe  In  Oov- 
ernment-owned  dams  and  reservoirs,  and 
many  more  such  dams  and  reeervolra  are  un- 
der construction  or  have  been  authorised 
and  a  like  method  of  contributions  or  pay- 
menu  will  be  prescribed:  and 

"Whereas  the  sevfri\i  departmenu  of  the 
Government  constructing  such  dams  and 
reservoirs  under  the  reclamation  law,  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1854,  as  amended,  the 
Waur  Supply  Aot  nf  i85g  and  other  aeu, 
have  taken,  and  are  uking,  the  poeltlon  oon- 
slsuntly,  beeause  of  lack  of  legislation  nn 
the  subject,  that  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
a  Buu  or  local  publle  agency  may  have  paid 
100  percent  of  the  coet  of  constructing  that 
part  of  the  Government  project  which  Is  de- 
voted to  lu  purpoees,  the  dennlte  rlshts  of 
such  Suu  or  local  public  agency  are  limited 
to  use  for  a  60*year  leaee  period,  with  in- 
definite rlghta  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal  of 
such  lease;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  lute  of  Ttkaa,  alone,  ap. 
proximately  10  such  contraou  have  already 
been  made  and  many  more  are  being  nego* 
tiated  and  will  be  negotiated;  and 

"Whereas  uking  into  aooount  the  pro- 
jected life  of  such  a  water  supply  projeet, 
and  the  lon|<time  water  requlremenu  of 
any  such  State  or  local  agency,  a  lO-year 
lease  right  is  not  nn  interest  of  adequau 
duration  in  a  water  »upply  project;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  believed  tfiat  the  Congreee 
of  the  United  Btstee  will  correct  this  de> 
Adenoy  In  the  law  when  lu  atuntion  is 
called  to  such  absence  nf  statutory  author- 
ity; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

••Refoh'fd  by  the  HouH  of  Afprtsenfaffvea 
of  the  Kale  o/  Ttxa$  {tH0  fenele  ooncMr- 
rtiif)  — 

"1.  That  the  Congrees  of  the  United  Sutea 
of  America  be  memorialised  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  the  interest  thus  ac- 
quired by  any  such  State  or  local  public 
agency  be  permanent  or  effective  during  the 
useful  life  of  such  project,  and  not  limited 
to  the  term  of  years  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  any  lease  agreement  or  other 
agreement  with  the  Government,  but  the 
enjoyment  of  such  interest  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  performance  of  lu  obligations  as- 
sumed under  such  lease  agreement.  Includ- 
ing but  without  llmiutlon  any  required 
payment  to  the  Government  of  a  deeignated 
portion  of  the  expense  of  operating  such 
dam  and  reservoir;  such  legislation  to  pro- 
vide further,  that  any  affected  Stau  or  pub- 
lic agency  may  utlllEe  and  shall  have  fuU 
rlghu  to  such  storage  space  so  long  as  It 
Is  physically  available  for  the  storagt  of 
water  and  that  such  law  be  applicable  to  all 
such  reservoirs  heretofore  or  hereafter 
constructed; 

"2.  That  copies  of  thU  reeolutlon  be 
mailed  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenutlves 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtee  and  to  each  of 
the  two  U.S.  Senators  from  Texas  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repreeenutlves 
from  Texas; 

"3.  That  our  two  Senators  (Hon,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  Hon.  Ralph  Yaebobouoh) 
and  the  eeveral  Members  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlvee  from  Texas  (the  Honor- 
able Weight  Patman,  Jack  B.  Baooxs,  Lind- 
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LEY  Beckwoeth,  Sam  Raybubn,  Bruce  Alobe, 
Olin    E.    Teagux,    John    Dowdy,    Albeet 
Thomas.     Claex     W.     Thompson.     Homes 
Thornberry,    W.    R.    Poaoe,    Jim    Wright, 
Frank  Ikaed,  John  Young,  Job  M.  Kilgorx, 
j.  T.  Rutheefoed.  Omee  Bxhileson,  Waltee 
Rogers,  Geoege  H.  Mahon,  Paul  J.  Kiloay, 
O.  C.  Fishee,  and  Robert  Casey)  be  and  they 
Hre  hereby  requested  to  cause  the  introduc- 
tion of.  and  to  use  their  best  efforU  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of,  such  legislation. 
"Waggoner  Carr. 
••Speaker  of  the  Houae. 
"Ben  Ramsey, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Mimoeial  35 
"To  the  Honorable  Dwight  D  Kinrnhower, 
Prroident  o/  the  Vnltrd  Statm;  the  Han- 
omhlr  Richard  Nunn.  Prrnidrnt  of  the 
VnUed  Statrn  Sfnale;  the  Nonomble 
Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
tti>preiientattvf»:  the  Honorable  K.  L, 
Barllett  and  the  Honorable  Krneat 
Oruenmg,  tffNstor*  from  Alankn;  the 
Honorable  Balph  J  Riven.  Mepretenta' 
ttve  from  Alui>ka  the  Honorable  fred  A, 
Setilon,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,' 

"Whereas  the  agrioultural  areas  of  the 
Kenat  Peninsula  and  the  MttUnuika  and 
Hiuitna  Valleys  have  been  actively  home* 
sieadrd  for  several  yi>Mrs:  and 

"Whereas  In  reoenv  yeaN  uil  and  gas  leaa- 
liil  acllvltiN  have  crented  a  treinenUnvis 
worklcwd  oM  the  npprMltoiiN  iimres  of  the 
tttirrnM  or  Land  Miiiinirnienti  and 

"Whereas  Fiiiioideralil*  delay  In  the  Isau- 
nnre  of  hoinesifad  puieiii*  has  resulted  (rum 
this  oil  and  gas  aoliviiy;  and 

Whereas  many  Immesiesilers  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  have  In  gitoU  (nlth  (irosecuiml  their 
entry  toward  niinl  acceptable  pntot  tot  pat- 
sht;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  these  homeitendorii  are 
hems  a«ked  to  waive  their  minerni  rislits  In 
iMimnre  of  pntenu  on  lands  not  olasained 
as  jirtMpectlvely  valunble  for  oil  or  gas  on 
the  date  of  entry  or  nnal  proof; 

"Now  therefore,  your  memorialist  respect- 
fully ursri  that  proper  legUlntlon  be  pnssed 
by  the  seth  Cungreas  protecting  the  righU 
of  homeeUaders  In  the  StaU  of  Alaska  to 
the  minerals  on  and   In   those   humeauad 
lands  on  which  entries  were  valid  and  sub- 
siRting  on  the  dnte  such  lands  were  declared 
prospectively  valuable  for  oil  and  gas  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
"Passed  by  theeenaU  March  81,  leSB. 
"Wn.UAM  E.  Belts, 
••Prf»(df»«i  0/  the  Senate, 
"Attest: 

"Kathbrinb  T.  Alexander, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  house  April  6, 1B50. 

"Wabrrn  a.  Taylor. 
"Speaker  of  the  Houae. 
"Atteet: 

"EsTHEE  Reed, 
-Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houae," 

A  resoluUon  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUU  of 
Plorida;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  Memoeul  347 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  UnlUd 
sutes  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  the  Oross- 
Flurlda  Barge  Canal  at  the  earliest  possible 
time 

"Whereas  the  Florida  Legislature  has  here- 
tofore created  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  Au- 
thority and  the  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dls- 
trlcu  by  the  respective  sessions  of  18S3  and 
1B&6;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  heretofore  author- 
ised construction  of  thU  project  conditioned 
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upon  esUbllshment  of  economic  feasibility: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
U.S.  Army  has  recenUy  filed  lU  report  with 
Congress  esUbllshlng  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  the  project;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  is  also  Justified 
as  a  defense  measure  and  had  It  been  so 
constructed  when  originally  planned,  the 
many  hundreds  of  lives  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  cargo  lost  by  ships  and  vessels  nec- 
essarily going  around  the  tip  of  Florida  dur- 
ing the  last  war  would  have  been  saved;  and 

"Whereas  It  hns  been  firmly  esUbllshed 
Uiat  the  construction  of  this  project  would 
be  like  driving  a  golden  spike,  creating  a 
staUwide  waUrway  sysum  directly  oon- 
nMUd  with  the  enUre  national  Inland 
navigation  network  east  of  the  Rooky  llouu- 
Ulns;  and 

"Whereas  this  great  project  was  first  con- 
ceived In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  economic 
sugnntlon  of  the  great  depression  nnd  would 
today  provide  a  boon  tu  the  economic  prug* 
ress    of    the    whole    state   of    Florida;    and 

"Whr>ren«  the  Ijurgo  canal  now  propoeed, 
contrary  to  the  old  proposed  ship  canal, 
would  provide  for  the  impoundlni  for  the 
niaity  milllnns  of  gallons  of  water  and  In- 
crease  the  dwindling  water  supply  of  Flurida; 
and 

"Wherea*  the  project  hns  bepii  endorsed 
by,  and  is  being  nctlvply  svipporitd  by,  the 
Nntl<mnl  KlverN  niul  tlHrhors  CoUKreM,  the 
MisslMippi  Vnllfiy  AfMorltttlon,  and  the  Intra- 

roasui  Uanal  AssurlaUun  of  Louisiana  and 
TsNas;  and 

"Whereas  the  early  eompleiinn  of  the 
canal  hns  been  ilven  top  priority  by  the 
Plurida  Wnierwpyii  Committee,  which  repre- 
MhU  the  entire  MUie  and  is  ramillpr  with 
all  waterways  pinjecU  proposed  fur  the 
Slate     Now,   therefore,   be  It 

'Reifnh>ed  by  the  Lppialniitre  nf  th*  fisff 
0/  riunda.  That  the  Coniress  of  the  United 
Stales  be,  and  It  Is  hereby,  requested  to  pro* 
vide  at  the  earliest  possible  time  sumelent 
funds  with  which  to  commence  p»>nst ruction 
of  the  Cross  Florida  Hnriie  Cnnnl  during  the 
next  nscal  yenr  and  that  such  funds  be 
provided  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as 
may  be  needed  to  pursue  such  project  ex- 
peditiously to  completion;  be  It  further 

•HrimU'rU.  Thm  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  each  of  the  ablest  congres- 
sional deleKatlons  In  the  U.S,  Congiess,  the 
Florida  deleRstlun;  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  WnHhiiiKton,  D.0„  and 
to  the  Governor  of  the  great  StaU  of 
Florida," 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"SENATE  Concurrent  RBsoLtn-ioN  118 
"Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  reeto- 
ratlon  to  the  civilian  economy  of  ceruin 
Federal  reservations  In  urbanised  areas 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Defense 

"Whereas  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  the  85th  Congress  and  prior  thereto, 
held  hearings  on  the  subject  of  utiUeatlon  for 
the  maximum  public  benefit  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  real  property  of  the  United 
SUtes,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral reservations  for  defense  purpoees,  and 
hearings  on  this  subject  were  held  in  Hawaii 
In  December  IBM,  before  a  special  sut>com- 
mlttee  of  the  House  Commitue  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

"Whereas  the  hearings  held  in  Hawaii 
brought  out  that  Federal  reservations.  In 
tenns  of  value,  comprised  94.68  percent  of 
the  toUl  real  property  In  the  Territory;  and 


"Whereas  the  Federal  reservaUons  for  de- 
fense purpoees  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
comprise  two  categories  of  lands,  that  is: 

"First.  Lands  purchased  or  condemned  by 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Sscond.  Lands  withdrawn  from  the  public 
lands  of  Hawaii  by  exercise  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  President  by  section  Bl  of  the 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act  (48  U.S.C.  811);  and 
"Whereas  the  Committee  on  InUrlor  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, House  Report  No.  2208.  of  the  84th 
Congress,  referred  to  the  series  of  hearings 
held  on  the  subject  of  Federal  reservations 
for  defense  purposes  and  stated: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment has  not  in  all  Instances  recognised 
that— concurrent  with  Its  asserud  expansion 
requlrementfi—there  exisu  matching  expnn- 
slon  demands  for  the  civilian  economy  and 
domestic  population  growth.  It  U  clear  that 
the  latter  dictates  a  need  for  continuing  re- 
evaluation  of  defense  holdings,  parilcuinrly 
In  heavily  urbniilsed  urcns,  and  that  the  lime 
tu  Initiate  such  reevnluntion  Is  now. 

"When  there  l«  n  colliHion  between  military 
and  civilian  requlremenu,  It  wo\ii(l  srem  that 
the  measure  must  be  "hlghNt  mid  best 
use":  and 

"Whereas  at  the  hearlnis  held  by  the  Otim- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  of  the 
l6Ui  rnnitress  on  M.R.  8898  and  sitmmnrlMed 
III  House  Nt|K)ri  No,  VIA  accoinimnying  the 
bill.  It  was  stated  by  the  Deimriment  of 
D»fenMe  that  even  when  pr>>|>erii<*it  nre  cur- 
rently servlni  essential  defense  purposes,  it 
Is  rerogiiiMd  thai  where  a  property  is  par- 
tially or  rom|)letely  nurrouiided  by  urban 
development  nod  Is  of  hifh  vnltie,  such  pntp- 
erty  mn  be  disi»o«ed  of  and  less  eustiy 
replacement  property  acquired i  and 

"Whereas  this  Depnriinent  of  Defenae  tes- 
timony has  direct  bearing  on  the  matter  of 
oontlttued  retention  by  the  United  Mi  ales  nf 
Port  De  RUBsy,  which  was  named  lit  the 
aforesaid  N,  Rapt  No  BIS  a«  eRempllfylhg 
the  policy  Involved  in  IIiIm  Defense  Depart- 
ment testimony,  and  which  is  sltunt#d  in  the 
heiirt  of  the  highly  vnlunblr  Wnlkikl  area, 
roulU  be  sold  by  the  United  States  for  up- 
wards of  S80  million,  conslsu  almost  entirely 
of  lands  In  the  first  rnteRory,  that  Is,  lands 

Surchased  or  condemned  by  the  United 
tales,  and  therefore  if  sold  or  leased  would 
reallae  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stntes 
funds  for  acquisition  of  substitute  Defense 
Department  fRCllitles;  and 

"Whereas  the  title  to  Innds  In  the  second 
category  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stntes  by 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  but  the  ceded  lands 
did  not  become  subject  to  the  Innd  laws  of 
the  United  StaUs,  the  Newlands  Resolution 
of  July  7,  1808,  80  Stat,  750,  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Rppublle 
of  Hawaii,  so  providing  and  further  provid- 
ing that  the  revenues  from  or  proceeds  of 
the  ceded  lands,  except  as  regards  such 
part  thereof  as  may  be  used  or  occupied  for 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  purpoees  of  the 
United  States'  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  urms  of  the  cession 
so  accepted,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  recognised  In  section  Bl  of  the 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act  and  In  other  leglala- 
tlon,  when  land  withdrawn  by  the  United 
States  for  particular  purposes  hss  served 
thoee  purpoeee  the  land  Is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Territory  for  lU  twneflt,  the  control  of 
the  public  lands  of  Hawaii  being  vested  by 
the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  In  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
of  the  SenaU  of  the  Territory,  and  not  in  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  InUrlor;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  report  of  the  Department 
ot  Interior  upon  the  bill  to  return  the  Fort 
Amutrong  property  to  the  Territory.  HJI. 
0024  of  the  84  th  Congress,  which  became 
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rubllo  Law  m   (70  tUt.  901.  0.  UO),  Iht 
Dcpartmant  suttd; 

"  Wt  oonaidwr  tlut  In  th«  llf  ht  of  the  rM- 
olutlou  of  ftnnMttlon  and  atotlon  91  ot  th« 
Orgnnio  Act,  oU«d  abovt,  th«  um  of  vkluabl* 
olty  property  by  the  mlliury  la  juatliUd  only 
whan  tha  IntaraaU  of  national  aacurlty 
claarly  maka  auoh  control  aaaantlal.  Tha  land 
which  would  ba  raatorad  to  tha  Territory  by 
aoMtmant  of  H.R.  eoai  balongad  to  Uta 
formar  Rapubllo  of  MawRll.  Tha  Tarrltory'a 
oontlnulng  naad  for  auoh  land  muat  alwaya 
ba  aaaumad." 

"Wharaaa  In  Houaa  Report  No  aao3,  accom- 
panying tha  aforaaald  HR.  0024.  tha  Com- 
mltta*  on  Interior  and  Xnaular  Affalra  of  tha 
Houaa  of  Repreaentatlvai  ograad  with  tha 
poaltlon  takan  by  tha  Dapartmant  of  tha  In- 
terior In  Ita  report  to  the  committee,  and 
atated  the  laaue  of  Federal  retention  veraua 
reetoratlon  to  the  Territory  %»  follows: 

••  "The  committee  agrees  with  the  Territo- 
rial government  of  Hawaii  and  the  Depnrt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  In  their  position  that 
the  limited  use  to  which  the  land  la  ques- 
tion la  currently  being  put  by  certain  Fed- 
eral agenclea  doea  not  Justify  lu  retention 
by  the  United  States  and  that  the  land 
should  consequently  be  restored  to  the  pos- 
Msslon.  use.  and  control  of  the  Territory. 
•  •  •  The  committee  has  concluded,  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  in  the 
light  of  the  resolution  of  annexation  and 
section  91  of  the  Hawaii  Organic  Act.  the  use 
of  valuable  city  property  by  the  military  is 
Justined  only  when  the  Interests  of  national 
security  clearly  makes  such  control  essential, 
either  presently,  or  In  the  Immediately  fore- 
seeable future.' 

•Whereaa.  It  was  set  forth  In  House  Report 
No.  215  accompanying  HJt.  5538  of  tlie  85th 
Congress,  that  the  following  lands  in  the 
second  category  are  In  urbanized  areas  and 
fall  within  the  policy  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  Is:  Sand  Island. 
Bellows  Field,  and  the  Diamond  Head  Crater 
and  surrounding  areas  of  Port  Ruger;  and 

"Whereas  the  military  irvstallatlons  In  the 
Pearl  Harbor  area  are  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
quire the  expansion  of  the  Honolulu  resi- 
dential area  in  the  Diamond  Head-Walman- 
alo  end  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  making  Im- 
perative the  release  of  Federal  defense  reser- 
vations In  that  area  which  could  be  accom- 
modated elsewhere:  and 

"Whereas  Bellows  Field,  situated  in  the 
fast  growing  Walmanalo  community  and 
having  an  ocean  frontage  of  2.8  miles  with 
a  fine  sandy  beach  extending  its  full  length, 
while  originally  an  air  field  no  longer  has 
Bignmcance  as  such,  and  has  become  a  rec- 
reational and  training  area  and  the  site  of 
global  communication  facilities,  with  the 
result  that  there  Is  excess  land  not  being 
put  to  'highest  and  best  use'  and  the  beach, 
which  should  be  public,  is  in  the  Federal 
reservation;  and 

"Whereaa  by  Executive  Order  No.  10648 
there  were  returned  to  the  Territory  por- 
tions of  the  Ftort  Ruger  Reservation,  but  as 
to  the  Diamond  Head  Crater  and  surround- 
ing area  It  was  specified  that  this  shall  be 
used  for  NaUonal  Guard.  Air  National 
Guard,  or  civil  defense  purposes  only,  unless 
otherwise  permitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  this  area  Is  to  situated  In 
relation  to  Walkikl.  and  so  vital  In  meeting 
the  expanding  residential  needs  of  the  pop- 
ulation, which  has  been  prevented  from  ex- 
panding m  the  Pearl  Harbor  direction,  that 
the  Territory  would  like  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  as  much  of  this  land  as  possible, 
making  suitable  arrangements  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Defense  Department  for  ac- 
commodation of  any  activity  which  might 
thereby  be  displaced:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  30th  Legis- 
lature of  the  TerHtory  of  HatDaii  (the  House 
of    Representatives    concurring).    That    the 
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Prealdant  of  tha  United  lutaa,  tha  Oongraaa 
of  tha  United  Statea,  tha  Dapartmant  of  Da* 
fanaa,  and  In  particular  tha  Dapartmaata 
of  tha  Army  and  Air  Poroa,  are  hereby  re* 
apaotfully  requaatad  to  five  favorable  con- 
aldaratlon  to  and  put  Into  axeoutlon,  the 
following  program  for  putting  to  Ita  highest 
and  beat  uaa  property  in  urban  areaa  now 
held  In  Federal  reaervatlona,  In  order  to 
mnet  the  demanda  of  tha  civilian  economy 
of  the  Territory  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
plement the  Department  of  Dafanaa  policy 
of  replacing  vahiabla  propertlea  with  other 
propertlea  aervlng  defenae  needa  at  lower 
coat,  that  la: 

"(a)  That  Federal  authortUee.  working 
with  peraona  having  knowledge  of  the  local 
land  altuatlon  designated  by  the  Governor, 
develop  a  plan  for  the  sale  or  leasing  of  the 
Fort  De  Russy  property  and  sell  or  lease  the 
same  in  such  manner  as  to  renllze  for  the 
Federal  Government  the  extremely  high 
value  of  thla  property,  to  further  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Territory,  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional tourist  facilities  to  take  care  of  the 
tremendous  Influx  of  tourists,  and  enhance 
and  Improve  the  Walkikl  area  as  a  resort 
and  convention  area.  It  now  being  divided 
into  two  segments  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  undeveloped  Fort  De  Russy 
lands: 

"(b)  That  the  excess  lands  and  the  beach 
at  Bellows  Field  be  returned  to  the  Terri- 
tory; 

"(c)  That  the  requirement  that  the 
Diamond  Head  Crater  and  surrounding  area 
of  Fort  Ruger  be  used  only  for  National 
Guard.  Air  National  Guard,  and  civil  de- 
fense purposes  be  removed:   be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
cxirrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Sen.ate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air  Force,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  I>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii. 

"The  Senatk  or  th« 
TxaarroRT  or  Hawaii. 
"Honolulu.  TJi..  April  27.  I9S9. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Ben- 
ate  of  the  30th  LegUlature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  on  April  34.  1059. 

"FaANK  H.  Lex, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Jamcs  H.  Kamo, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Th«  House  or  RcPKESENTATrvxs 
or  THE  Territort  or  Hawaii, 
"Honolulu.  TJJ.,  April  27. 1959. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  30th  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  April  25,  1959. 
Bennett  F.  Ceavalho, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Represertatives. 
Herman  T.  F.  Lum, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  CoNctnutENT  RESOLtrnoN  98 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  funds 
for  a   study   to   Improve    the   bed   of   the 
lao  River,  Walluku,  liaul 
"Be  it  resolved  try  the  Senate  of  the  30th 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  HauHiii  {tht 
house  of  representatives  concurring) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  provide  funds  for 
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the  Oorpa  of  Bnglneera  for  tha  purpoaa  of 
atudylng  waya  and  maana  by  which  tha  bad 
of  tha  lao  Rlvar,  Walluku.  llaul,  can  be  Un- 
proved to  tha  and  that  recurrent  Oooda  4nd 
aroalon  damage  can  ba  pravantadi  and  ba  It 
further 

"Jletotvtd.  That  cartlflad   ooplaa  of  thla 
Concurrent   Reaolutlon   be    tranamlttad   to 
the  Praaldant  of  the  Senate  and  tha  Ipaakar 
of  the  Houaa  of  Repreaentatlvea  of  tha  Oon- 
greaa  of  the  United  Statea.  to  the  Baoratary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  tha  Delegate  to  the 
Congreaa  from  tha  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
"Tni  Sknati  or  tmi 
Tnarroar  or  Hawaii. 
"Monoiutu,  HaieaU.  April  27,  t»5». 
"We  hereby  certify  that  tha  foragolni  con- 
current resolution  waa  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  30th  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  on  April  23.  1959. 

HsaasaT  K.  H.  Las. 
"President  of  th9  Senaff. 
"James    H.    Kamo, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

"T'MB    RotTSI   or    RtPaESENTATIVXS 

or  THE  Tcaarroar  or  Hawah. 
"Honolulu.  Hawaii.  April  27.  1959. 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current reaolutlon  waa  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  30th  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  April  26.  19N. 
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"Speaker,    House    of    Representatives. 


"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countanu.  at  Clearwater.  Fla..  favoring  the 
adherence  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
policy  of  balanced  budgets,  and  so  forth;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Bataan  Veterans  Organization,  at  Carlsbad. 
N.  Mex..  protesting  against  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  on  Corregldor  conunetnorating 
those  who  served  during  World  War  11;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Associated  Students  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Honolulu.  TJI.,  protesting  against  the 
action  of  Chinese  Communists  In  Tibet;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition  signed  by  Gladls  B.  Voorhees. 
and  15  other  members  of  the  Religloxis  Society 
of  Friends,  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  praying  that  our 
Government,  under  God,  lead  a  waiting  world 
into  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  of  peace; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  committee  on 
ordinary  assembly,  at  Humacao,  Puerto  Rloo, 
relating  to  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  West 
Covins.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  McClellan  bill  of  rights  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  1555.  the  labor-management 
relations  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  I^bor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  CaplUl  Post  Ko.  9, 
the  American  Legion,  and  CaplUl  Post  No.  9, 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  both  of  the 
city  of  Salem,  Oreg..  favoring  the  extension 
of  education  and  training  benefits  to  all 
veterans  who  enter  the  service  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Voyagers  of 
Volture  166,  of  Medford.  Greg.,  favoring  the 
extension  of  education  and  training  benefits 
to  all  veterans  who  enter  military  service 
from  February  1,  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial, 
signed  by  Alice  L.  Gould,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  relaUng  to  the  nomination  of  Clare 
Luce  to  be  ambassador  to  Braall;  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTION  OP  RATIFICATXON  OP 
ARTICLE  14  OP  THE  CONSTmJ- 
IION  BY  OENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP 
MARYLAND 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  reaolutlon  of  the 
Gencinl  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, which  waa  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  a«  follows  : 

TKK  8TATC  or  If  ANYUKD, 

BXRCTTTtVI  DVAaTMINT. 

I.  J.  Millard  Tawea,  Oovarnor  of  tha  State 
of  Maryland,  and  having  control  of  the  great 
seal  thereof,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  at- 
tached la  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Reaolutlon  15,  now  known  aa  Reaolu- 
Uon  27.  of  the  acta  of  ti.e  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  of  1959. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  have  caused  to  be  hereto  affixed 
the  great  seul  of  the  State  of  Maryland  at 
AnnuiKills.  Md..  this  6th  day  of  May.  in  the 
year  1959. 

By  the  Governor : 

J.   MiLLAao   Tawes. 
Thomas    B.    Finan. 

Secretary  of  State. 

REsoLtmoN  27.  Acts  or  1959 
Senate  Joint  resolution  ratifying  article  14 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Whereas  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  was  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  by  the  39th  Cungress  on  the  16th  day 
of  June  1866:  and  ^ 

Whereas  on  the  21st  day  of  July  1868  the 
Congress  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a 
concurrent  resolution  declaring  that  the 
requisite  number  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  had  ratified  the  said  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  said  14th  amendment  was 
thereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  March 
23,  1867.  rejected  the  proposed  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  and  has  not  since  ratified  the  same; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  14  th  amendment  has 
long  been  a  vital  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  should  be  ratified  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  show  the  concur- 
rence of  this  great  State  with  the  principles 
therein  enunciated:  and 

Whereas  the  said  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  provides 
as  follows,  viz; 

"Section  1 .  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  subject  to  the  Jur- 
isdiction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  SUte  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
"Sbc.  2.  RepresenUtlves  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  SUtes  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
voU  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State. 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof.  Is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  InhablUnU  of 
such  SUte,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  SUtes.  or  In  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  represenU- 


tlon  therein  ahall  ba  reduced  In  the  propor- 
tion which  tha  number  of  auch  mala  citiaena 
ahall  bear  to  tha  whole  number  of  male 
dtlaena  81  vaara  of  afa  In  auoh  State. 

"Sac.  8.  No  paraon  ahall  ba  a  Senator  or 
Repreaantatlva  in  Congreaa,  or  elector  of 
Prealdant  and  Vice  Praaldant,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  tha  United 
BUtea,  or  under  any  State,  who  having  pre- 
vloualy  Ukan  an  oath,  aa  a  Mrmbsr  of  Con- 
ireea.  or  aa  an  officer  of  tha  United  stntes. 
or  aa  a  member  of  any  State  leglslnture,  or 
aa  an  executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any 
SUte.  to  Bupport  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  shall  have  engaged  In  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  ngalnat  the  aame,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  thr  anomlea  thereof.  But 
Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  remove  such  disability. 

"Sec,  4  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  authorized  by  Isw,  In- 
cluding debts  Incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  bounties  for  services  In  suppressing 
Insurrection  or  rebellion  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or 
obligation  Incurred  In  aid  of  Insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave;  but  all  such  debU,  obligations,  and 
claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  t>y  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  the  foregoing  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  ratified  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested 
to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  authentic  copies  of  this 
resolution  under  the  great  seal  of  the  SUte 
of  Maryland. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  I  present  the  following  reso- 
lutions of  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred: 

H.  1076,  entitled  "Resolution  memo- 
rializing Congress  with  respect  to  rais- 
ing the  allowable  income  for  persons  re- 
ceiving less  than  the  maximum  amount 
under  the  Social  Security  Act." 

H.  1651,  entitled  "Resolution  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  order  that  Vic- 
tory— V-J  Day  shall  be  observed  as  a 
national  holiday." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"H.    1076 
"Resolution    memorializing    Congress    with 
respect  to  raising  the  allowable  income  for 
persons  receiving  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
"Whereas  the  allowable  income  under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is   the  same  for  all   persons  receiving   the 
maximum  amount  or  an  amount  less  than 
the  maxlmiim  under  the  said  act;  and 


"Wharaaa  It  would  ba  mora  equitable  and 
Just  to  five  auoh  paraon  raoalvlng  laaa  than 
tha  maximum  amount  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  an  allowable  income  which  would 
aggregate  an  amount  equal  to  tha  toui  if 
auch  person  waa  recolvtnf  tha  maximum 
amount  under  Uia  aatd  act.  Now,  therefor*, 
be  It 

"JleaoM'rd.  That  the  Membara  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereijy  respectfully  requeatad  to  conalder  tha 
fe(v»lbUlty  of  Increasing  tha  allowable  in- 
come for  peraona  receiving  less  tltun  tha 
maximum  amount  under  tha  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  would 
equal  the  total  if  auch  person  waa  receiving 
the  maximum  amount  under  aald  act;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  SecreUry  of  State  ba 
and  he  Is  hereby  auUiorlaed  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  ooplea  of  thla  reaolu- 
tlon to  the  Senatura  and  Represenutlvaa 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  respective  Presid- 
ing Officers  In  both  branches  of  said  Congress. 
"State  or  Rhode  Island  akd 
PaoviDENCE  Plantations. 

"I5EPARTMENT    OF   STATX, 

"OmcB  or  THE  Secretart  or  State. 

"I.  August  P.  LaFrance,  secrcUry  of  state 
of  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PianUtlons,  hereby  certify  that  the  afore- 
going is  a  true  copy  of  resolution  (H.  1076) 
entitled  "Resolution  memorializing  Congress 
with  respect  to  raising  the  aUowable  Income 
for  persons  receiving  less  tfian  the  maxi- 
mum amount  under  the  Social  Security 
Act."  taken  from  the  records  in  this  office 
and  compared  with  the  original  resolution 
(H.  1076)  passed  the  general  assembly  at 
the  January  session,  A.D.  1959,  and  became 
effective  May  1.  1959,  and  now  remaining  on 
file  and  of  record  in  this  office. 

"In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  liand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  this  5th  day  of  May 
AD.  1959. 

"August  V.  LaFrance, 

"Secretary  of  State." 
(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island,  identi- 
cal with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"H.  1651 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  In  order 
that  Victory   (VJ)    Day  shall  be  observed 
as  a  national  holiday 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly,  fully  In  accord 
with  the  desire  of  veterans  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  special  holidays  for  reminding 
our  citizens  of  the  arduousness  of  wars,  now 
resi>ectfully  request  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
make  every  effort  to  have  Victory  (VJ)  Day 
made  a  national  holiday;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secreUry  of  sUte  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  transmit 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtea 
In  the  hope  that  each  will  make  every  effort 
to  make  Victory  (VJ)  Day  observed  through- 
out the  entire  Nation  as  a  national  holiday. 

"State  or  Rhode  Islaito  and 
"Providence  Plantations, 
"Department  or  State, 
"OmcE  or  THE  Secretabt  or  State. 
"I,  August  P.  LaFrance,  secretary  of  staU 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PianUtlons,  hereby  certify  that  the  afore-, 
going  Is  a  true  copy  of  resolution  (H.  1661) 
entitled    "Resolution     memorializing    Con- 
gress in  order  that  Victory  (VJ)  Day  shall  be 
observed  as  a  national  holiday,"  taken  from 
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the  records  In  this  office  and  compared  with 
the  original  resoluUon  (H.  1651)  passed  by 
the  general  assembly  at  the  January  session. 
A.D.  1959  and  became  effective  May  1,  1959, 
and  now  remaining  on  file  and  of  record  In 
this  office. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  this  5th  day  of  May  A  D 
X959. 

"August  P.  LaFkanck. 

"Secretary  oj  State." 


May  7 


1959 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislature  of  my  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
recently  adopted  a  joint  resolution  to 
memorialize  this  Congress  to  acquire, 
establish,  and  develop  a  Kettle-Moraine 
National  Park  In  Wisconsin. 

The  body  of  this  resolution  eloquently 
sets  forth  the  compelling  reasons  why 
this  petition  should  be  granted.  My  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Henry  Reuss,  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  the  moving  force 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  such  a  park.  I  have  enthusias- 
tically supported  him  in  the  past.  In 
fact,  I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
Senate  for  this  purpose.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  press  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
be  appropriately  referred,  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks:  and  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  their  careful  scrutiny. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Wisconsin 


door  recreational  opportunities  tot  its  rapid- 
ly Increasing  population;  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin seeks  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  developing  a  Kettle  Moraine  Na- 
tional Park  and  promises  active  cooperation 
toward  bringing  to  reality  In  the  Kettle  Mo- 
raine area  a  national  park  concept  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  Glacial  Age:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
acquire,  establish,  and  develop  a  Kettle 
Moraine  National  Park  In  Wisconsin  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  Glacial  Age.  and 
pledges  State  cooperation  toward  bringing 
to  reality.  In  the  Kettle  Moraine  area  In  Wis- 
consin, such  national  park  concept;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Wisconsin 
Member  thereof. 

Phiixko  Nash. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

LAwniNci  R.  Larsen. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate.- 

Oeobce  Molinaro. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Norman  C.  Andcrson, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.) 


Joint  Resolution  32 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire,  establish 
and  develop   a   Kettle   Moraine   National 
Park  In  Wisconsin 

Whereas  the  Glacial  Age,  one  of  the  moat 
Important  chapters  In  the  geographical  and 
geological  history  of  our  country,  was  a  me- 
dieval period  when  glaciers  repeatedly  in- 
vaded the  nprth  central  and  northeastern 
parts  of  the  ^United  States  and  gorgeously 
carved  and  remodeled  the  entire  surface  of 
this  area  Into  a  huge  panorama  of  one  of 
nature's  rarest  wonderworks;  and 

Whereas  because  the  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Park  In  Wisconsin  Is  the  only  memorial  es- 
tablished In  recognition  of  these  historical 
facts   of    national    moment    that    Indelibly 
molded  the  geographical  character  of   this 
great   expanse;    because  the  KetUe   Moraine 
area  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  rep- 
resentative in  which  to  establish  a  national 
park  to  commemorate  the  Glacial  Age  and  its 
Impact  on  this  territory  and   the  lives  and 
habits  of  Its  people;  because  at  present  costs 
and  rate  of  progress  without  the  cooperation 
and  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  it  will 
take    the    State    of    Wisconsin    another    60 
years  to  complete  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  as 
proposed  in  a  1936  State  siu-vey;  because  thU 
land  must  be  purchased  and  developed  soon 
before  advancing  costs  make  the  project  pro- 
hibitive; and  because  it  Is  Important  that  not 
only  Wlaconsln  but  this  entire  north  cen- 
tral  and  northeastern  area  be"  provided  with 
a  Kettle  Moraine  NaUonal  Pafk  to  give  out- 


RESOLUnONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
OF  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  organizations  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  National  Defense  bt  Queens 
County  CHAPiEm.  Department  of  New 
York,  Reserve  OmcERS  Association  or 
THE  Unitbd  States 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  free  and 
Independent  country,  whose  citizens  desire 
that  she  remain  a  free  and  Independent  na- 
tion, and 

Whereas  the  best  way  to  guarantee  that  in- 
dependence is  to  be  prepared  to  repeal  any 
possible  Invader,  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  be- 
ing prepared  is  to  have  adequate  reserves 
(which  Includes  the  National  Guard  and 
Naval  Militia),  and  u«ra.  ana 

Whereas  the  cost  of  maintaining  adequate 
reserves  is  negligible  as  compared  to  the  cost 
of  reparations  to  an  invading  force,  and 

Whereas  ground  forces  are  of  the  utmost 
value  and  are  the  prime  requisite  in  taking 
and  holding  ground  from  an  enemy,  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army  have  been  re- 
ducing the  Reserve  forces  In  nimiber  of  units 
number  of  officers  and  number  of  enlisted 
men  since  1953,  based  primarily  on  economy 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  these  numbers 
should  be  Increased  Instead  of  decreased- 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Queeru  County  Chapter 
Department  of  New  York.  Reserve  Oftlcer'a 
Association,  in  reguJar  meeting  assembled  on 
March  19.  1959.  To  advocate  that  the  Reserve 
forces  be  Increased  Instead  of  decreased  over 


the  numbers  as  of  1968.  and  that  adequate 
funds  be  provided  for  their  equlpnaent  and 
especially  for  their  training;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men with  a  request  that  they  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  Increase 
our  Reserve  forces,  and  to  order  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  particular  to  maintain  a  greater 
Reserve  than  we  had  in  the  year  1953,  or  any 
other  date  of  maximum  strength;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  through  channels  to  the  National 
Headquarters  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion for  similar  action  by  the  Department  of 
New  York,  and  the  naUonal  body. 

Resolution  or  Ktwanis  Club  or  Yorxtown 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  At  the  board  of  direc- 
tors meeting  held  on  April  13  the  following 
resolution  was  passed: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Klwanls  Club  of  York- 
town  urges  Its  members  and  also  asks  other 
Klwanls  clubs  to  urge  their  members.  Invit- 
ing still  other  Klwanls  clubs  to  do  likewise, 
to  write  their  respecUve  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives requesting  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  rxiles 
and  regulations  thereunder  remain  un- 
changed with  the  respect  to  the  require- 
ment of  oath:    and  be  It  further. 

Resolved.  That  the  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  public  and  business  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Torktown 
write  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
urging  retention  of  said  oath." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Clarcnci  C.  Keller. 

President. 

Resolution  DRArrzD  and  ADorm  bt  Herk- 
imer County  (NY.)  Pomona  Orange. 
April  25,  1959 

Whereas  in  response  to  an  expressed  de- 
sire by  the  President  and  by  RepreaenUtlve 
Charles  Halleck  of  Indiana  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  people  on  deficit  spending;  be 

lb 

Resolved.  That  Herkimer  County  Pomona 
Grange  protests  the  continuing  and  In- 
creasing deficit  spending  as  carried  out  by 
the  Government  and  Government  agencies 
and  that  further  appropriations  and  sxpen- 
ditures  be  considered  in  according  to  the 
following  principles: 

I.  That  no  appropriation  be  made  above 
and  beyond  the  eeUmated  receipts  from  tax- 
ation. 

II.  That  no  appropriation  or  expenditure 
be  made  that  might  contribute  or  conUnue 
waste  m  any  Federal  agency  either  in  time, 
talent  or  funds. 

III.  That  no  appropriation  be  made  for 
any  purpose  to  one  agency  when  the  serv- 
ices are  already  performed  by  an  agency  now 
In  operation. 

IV.  That  appropriations  be  considered  In 
the  light  of  "pork  barrelling"  or  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  a  very  few  at  the  expenses  of  the 
whole. 
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Resolution    or    Emil     Hubsck    Post    696. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  or  the  UNrrxo 

States,  Mt.  Vernon,  NY. 

Whereas  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Emil  Hubsch  Poet  No.  596. 
Is  distressed  by  rumors  that,  under  the  guise 
of  economy  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
Congress  may  adversely  affect  veterans  leg- 
islation; either  by  curtailing  its  sustaining 
appropriations  or  by  changing  Its  present 
role;  and 

Whereas  perpetuation  of  veterans  legisla- 
tion in  full  vigor  and  continuance  of  the 
present  laws  is  vital  to  the  Interest  of  all 
veterans  (without  veterans  there  would  be 
no  country):  Now.  therefore,  let  It  be  and 
it  Is  hereby 


•  Rfsolved,  TTiat  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Emil  Hutwch  Post  No. 
596.  does  call  upon  Its  legislative  representa- 
tives in  l>oth  Houses  to  actively  oppose  any 
budgetary  move  to  curtail  the  existing  ap- 
propriations for  the  betterment  of  the  vet- 
eran; and  further  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  our  legislative  represent- 
atives conduce  and  abet  for  passage  H.R. 
1181.  for  the  purpose  of  a  pension  to  World 
W.ir  I  veterans;  and  further  be  it  Anally 

•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Represenatlves  In  Congress 
aiid  to  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. Veterans  of  F^orelgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Peter  D.  Farewell, 
Commander,  Emil  Hubsch  Post  No.  S9S. 
James  P.  Reilly. 

Adjutant. 


REPORTS   OP   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  commitee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment. 

H.R.  147.  An  act  to  stispend  temporarily 
the  tax  on  the  processing  of  palm  oil.  palm- 
kernel  oil,  and  fatty  acids,  salts,  and  com- 
binations, or  mixtures  thereof  (Rept.  No 
241 1:  and 

HR.  3681.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain   chapel   bells  Imported   for 
the  use  of  the  Abelard  Reynolds  School  Num- 
bered  42,   Rochester.   NY.    (Rept.   No    242) 
242). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 

COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  sumbltted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity   Credit   Corporation: 

Glen  R.  Harris,  of  California,  and  J.  Pitt- 
man  Stone,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit    Administration;    and 

Prank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Stanley  Ormsbee  Styles,  of  Saugertles. 
N.Y..  to  be  comptroller  of  customs  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York; 

Joseph  E.  Talbot,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission; 
and 

Robert  Hlgglns,  of  Btirlingame.  Calif.,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  numbered  28,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco. 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  1871.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Poet  National 
Historic  Site.  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.   HUMPHREY: 

S.  1872.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Historic  Sites 
Act  of  August  ai.  1936,  to  provide  a  method 
for    preserving    sites,    areas,    buUdlngs.    and 
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objecte  of   naUonal,   regional   or   local   hl»- 
torlcal    slgniflcance    which    are   threatened 
with  destruction  by  federally  financed  pro- 
grams and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
S.  1873.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Water- 
•  stradt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
8.  1874.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
SUndards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  handling  of  agricultural  commodl- 
Ues,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  anc  Mr. 
McNamara)  : 
S.  1876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  memorial 
In  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  certain 
American  soldiers  who  died  in  the  War  of 
1812;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
26.  1949.  as  amended,  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Michael  Gogos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 
S    1879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Act.    and    for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  w^hen 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (by  request V: 
S.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Crum 
McKlnnon  Building  Co.,  of  Billings,  Mont.; 
to   the   Committee   on    Government   Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of   the 
Interstate   Commerce   Act,   as   amended;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
S.  1882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheng  Kal 
Chlng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH : 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  electric  power  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
MtiRRAY.  Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr.   Hart. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
YouNc  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota) : 
S.  1884.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  for  distribution  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  food  commodities  to  needy 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  end  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  a1x)ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  1885.  A  bUl  f<M-  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission    on    Federal    Taxation;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilbt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  hill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8. 1886.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  conununlty 
antenna  television  systems  and  certain  re- 
broadcastlng  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,     Mr. 

Case   of  New   Jersey,   Mr.   Keating. 

and   Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey) 

(by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint       resolution       granting 

consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 

Into   between   the   State  of  New   York   and 

the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 

the    New    York -New    Jersey    Transportation 

Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 

introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 

appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  116)  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Assistant  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Sjenate,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Stenjos, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  HISTORIC  SITES 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
sites,  areas,  buildings,  and  objects  of 
historical  significance  which  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  construction 
programs  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Crovernment. 

There  is  growing  concern  over  the 
destruction  of  cherished  historical  sites 
and  buildings  resulting  from  the  large- 
scale  construction  programs  taking  place 
in  our  great  country.  I,  of  course,  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  construction, 
both  private  and  public,  that  is  taking 
place;  such  construction  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  and  demands  of 
the  expanding  population. 

It  is  important,  however,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  adequate  facilities, 
that  we  not  fail  to  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  presei-vation  of  objects  of 
historical  significance.  To  needlessly 
destroy  the  reminders  of  our  great  his- 
tory would  be  tragic.  Such  destruction 
need  not  take  place  if  we  but  exercise  a 
little  intelligent  planning. 

Congress  has  already  indicated  its  de- 
sire to  preserve  sites  and  objects  of  his- 
torical significance  by  way  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquities  Act  of  1906  and  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  of  1935. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
simply  ufKiate  such  a  preservation  pro- 
gram by  taking  into  account  the  sliarp 
increase  in  building  and  construction 
prc^rams  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  Federal  Grovernment — such  as  the 
interstate   highway   program    and    the 
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urban  renewal  program  to  name  but  two 
such  examples. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935  by  providing  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
that  a  site,  area,  building  or  object  of 
national,  regional,  or  local  historical 
iignificance  will  be  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  Federal  program  or  by  a 
State  program,  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  funds,  he  may  orr'er  a 
halt  to  a  Federal  program  and  the  denial 
of  FedersJ  funds  to  a  State  program  un- 
til such  project  is  modified  so  as  to  pro- 
vide to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  preservation  of  such  historical 
site  or  building. 

This  action  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  instituted  by  petition 
on  the  part  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  or  any  other 
organization  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  concerned  with  historic  preser- 
vation, alleging  that  a  historical  site, 
building  or  object  is  threatened  with 
destruction  due  to  a  federally  financed 
project.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition, 
or  upon  his  own  motion,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  public 
h^rings  to  determine  whether  the  site 
or  building  in  question  is  in  fact  of  his- 
torical significance. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with 
organizations  concerned  with  historical 
preservation,  shall  make  a  continuing 
study  of  ways  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  his- 
torical sites  and  buildings  and  antiquities 
by  governments,  private  organizations, 
and  individuals. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  companion  bills  have  been  offered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative Henry  S.  Reuss,  House  bill 
6194,  and  Representative  Prank  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  House  bill  6680. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
asking  too  much,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread construction  programs  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  involved,  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  areas  and  objects  of  historical 
significance.  Although  ours  is  still  a 
young  country,  we  have  already  need- 
lessly destroyed  altogether  too  many 
priceless  historical  buildings  and  areas. 
Jh  the  name  of  progress  let  us  not  forget 
our  historic  past.  As  we  build  for  the 
future  let  us  also  take  the  time  to  assure 
the  preservation  of  irreplaceable  evi- 
dence of  our  cultural  and  historical 
heritage.  This  is  what  my  bill  is  de- 
signed to  do.  I  hope  that  favorable  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  this  measure, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  present-day 
Americans,  but  more  important  for 
countless  generations  of  future  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1872)  to  amend  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  of  August  21.  1935,  to 
provide  a  method  for  preserving  sites, 
areas,  buildings,  and  objects  of  national, 
regional,  or  local  historical  significance 
which  are  threatened  with  destruction 


by  federally  financed  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


COMPETITION     IN     PROCUREMENT 
BY  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  1  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  will  seek  to  in- 
crease the  declining  percentage  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  which  are  now 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding. 

Our  aim  in  this  bill,  in  essence,  is  to 
declare  that  the  policy  of  competitive 
bidding  should  be  applicable,  as  well,  to 
negotiated  contracts.  It  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  about  85  percent  of  the 
aggregate  defense  contracts  are  nego- 
tiated. 

A  similar  bill  is  also  being  introduced 
by  all  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  in  the  other  body,  which 
means,  in  total,  that  the  whole  New 
York  delegation  is  acting  in  this  manner. 
Mr.  President,  we  believe — and  I  think 
it  is  a  unilateral  conviction — that  if  the 
bill  is  passed  it  will  result  in  improving 
the  total  percentage  of  prime  defense 
orders  which  flow  to  the  State  of  New 
York. 

We  feel  a  very  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  contracts  is  going  to  the  west 
coast,  particularly  California,  and  a  very 
much  smaller  percentage  of  the  con- 
tracts is  going  to  New  York,  than  have 
heretofore  gone  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  realists,  and  we 
feel  there  must  be  some  strong  economic 
reasons  for  that  fact.  Hence  we  think 
we  should  deal  with  those  economic  rea- 
sons. 

The  New  York  delegation  proposes  to 
do  everything  it  can.  in  cooperation  with 
New  York  businessmen,  to  see  to  it  that 
business  people  in  New  York  sharpen 
their  pencils,  bring  about  the  greatest 
efficiency  possible,  and  become  capable 
of  the  greatest  performance. 

Let  me  point  out  we  are  not  fighting 
Calif ornians:  we  admire  them.  We  think 
they  have  done  a  great  job  in  getting 
defense  contracts.  Hence  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  delegation  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  first  wish  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Today,  with  U.S.  defense  expenditures 
of  $45  billion  representing  over  half  the 
Federal  budget,  defense  contract  awards 
and  procurement  policies  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  almost  every  major  Industrial  region 
in  the  country.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
every  Member  of  New  York's  congres- 
sional delegation  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  declining  percentage  of  U.S.  de- 
fense dollars  spent  in  New  York  recently 
as  compared  with  other  States,  particu- 
larly California. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  I  recognize  that  in 


order  to  get  defense  orders  New  York 
concerns  must  be  competitive,  and  we 
are  directing  our  effort  to  bring  about 
the  most  effective  cooperation  between 
management,  labor,  and  the  communities 
in  which  the  New  York  defense  plants 
are  located  to  attain  this  objective.    This 
effort  is  vital  to  enable  New  York  to  at- 
tract again  a  material  percentage  of  the 
defense    business    which    has   left   New 
York  and  apparently  gone  to  the  west 
coast,  particularly  California.    It  is  our 
desire  in  Introducing  this  bill  to  right  the 
competitive  balance  based  on  the  merits, 
and  by  making  competition  a  more  active 
factor  in  the  placement  of  defense  orders. 
In  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the 
fltjures  in  the  last  8  years.  California, 
which  had  13.2  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  prime  defense  contracts  awarded  in 
1951.  captured  the  lions  share  of  21.4 
percent^-value :    $5.4    billion— in    fiscal 
1958.    Meanwhile.    New    York's    share 
slipped  from  18.2  percent  in  1951  to  11.6 
percent — value:    $2.6    billion — in    fiscal 
1958.    The    gap    is    widening    monthly. 
Between   July   and   December   of    1958, 
California     raised    its    record-breaking 
percentage  to  26.6  percent,  compared  to 
a  post-Korean  war  low  for  New  York  of 
only  10.6  percent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  acceleration,  and 
with  nearly  $10  billion  in  prime  missile 
contracts  already  awarded  to  California. 
New  York  can  fall  more  than  $3  billion 
behind  California  in  defense  procure- 
ment by  1961.  when  Government  con- 
tracts for  military  aircraft  are  expected 
to  decline  sharply. 

To  assist  every  State,  including  New 
York,  in  getting  its  fair  share  of  defense 
business,   the  44  members  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation  are  spon- 
soring the  Armed  Services  Competitive 
Procurement  Act  of  1959.    A  thorough 
review  of  existing  procurement  proce- 
dures by  the  armed  services  has  con- 
vinced me  that  our  proposed  legislation 
is  needed  to  first,  spell  out  as  firm  policy 
that  the  utilization  of  open,  competitive 
bidding  methods,  as  consistent  with  our 
national  security  needs,  is  the  Govern- 
ment's and  the  public's  best  guarantee 
of   economical,   efficient  purchasing   of 
goods  and  services  by  defense  agencies: 
second,  provide  that  where  our  national 
security  requires  that  open  bidding  be 
replaced  by  negotiation,  such  negotia- 
tion shall  be  of  a  competitive  nature  to 
the    maximum    degree     possible,    and 
should  involve  two  or  more  concerns; 
and.  third,  include  among  those  factors 
already  given  prime  consideration  by  the 
armed  services,  in  awarding  business  un- 
der the  set-aside  program,  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  purchases  be  placed  with 
(a)    small  business  concerns,   (b)    con- 
cerns located  in  areas  of  substantial  la- 
bor surplus,  and   (c)    eligible  suppliers 
who  have  received  the  smallest  share  of 
business  as  well  as  with  those  in  differ- 
ent geographical  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Those  are  the  chief  objectives  which 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1959  would  seek  to  accomplish.  Only 
$3.5  billion  out  of  total  defense  procure- 
ment orders  valued  at  $23  billion— less 
than  15  percent — is  presently  placed 
through  formally  advertised,  open  bids 
for  which  qualified  firms  from  any  State 
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have  the  opportunity  to  compete.  Even 
after  giving  the  greatest  consideration 
to  security  requirements,  this  propor- 
tion of  negotiated  contracts  seems  un- 
usually high. 

Under  the  Defense  Department's  set- 
aside  program,  which  allots  contracts  on 
a  preference  basis  in  labor  surplus  areas, 
$83  million  was  spent  in  1958.  An  analy- 
sis of  New  York's  defense  procurement 
share,  even  taking  into  account  its  allot- 
ment under  this  special  program,  points 
up  the  insufQcient  emphasis  given  to  ma- 
jor areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus  at 
the  present  time.  The  six  major  areas  jf 
unemployment  in  New  York  State  are 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  Binghamton, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Syracuse,  and  Utica- 
Rome.  Although  these  areas  had  12  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  unemployed  ni 
January  1959  and  have  industries  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  Federal  Government 
Defense  orders,  they  received  only  6  per- 
cent of  total  defense  contract  business. 
In  March  of  this  year,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  these  regions  ranged  from 
7.4  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  lower 
New  York  to  14.2  percent  in  Utica- 
Rome — including  11.5  percent  in  Buffalo, 
which  has  60,500  unemployed — com- 
pared to  the  national  average  of  6.4  per- 
cent. 

Not  enough  consideration,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  being  given  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional security  also  demands  that  the 
economy  of  each  region  should  be  helped 
to  maintain  a  level  which  can  support 
the  Federal  Defense  Establishment  and 
our  private  economic  system.  According 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Federal 
tax  collections  in  1958  from  New  York 
State  amounted  to  almost  $15.4  billion — 
or  20  percent  of  the  present  Federal 
budget — as  compared  to  California's 
contribution  of  $6.7  billion.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  average  New  Yorker 
contributed  $280  last  year  in  taxes  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  U.S.  defense  pro- 
curement, while  the  average  Californian 
paid  in  $135  for  the  same  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  prime  defense  contracts 
awarded  in  California  in  1958  amoimted 
to  $375  per  capita,  more  than  double  the 
equivalent  New  York  figure  of  $180  per 
person. 

Our  proposed  defense  procurement 
legislation  would  give  defense  production 
firms  in  the  New  York  areas  concerned 
and  every  other  hard -hit  area  in  the 
other  States  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  for  multi-billion-dollar  prime 
contracts  now  awarded  through  negotia- 
tions. Once  that  opportunity  is  secured, 
I  believe  that  the  incentives  to  competi- 
tion will  be  sharper  and  that  New  York 
and  other  eastern  States  will  gradually 
regain  on  the  merits  some  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  defense  work  presently  being 
so  heavily  alloted  to  west  coast  firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California   I  Mr.  EngleI. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
California  believe  in  the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  American  business.  We  sympa- 
thize with  the  fact  that  New  York  is 
suffering  from  some  unemployment.  We 
wUl  be  perfectly  willing  to  compete  with 
New  York  with  reference  to  defense  con- 
tracts, not  only  in  the  case  of  contracts 
which  are  let  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 
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but  also  to  compete  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiated contracts  where,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  a  contract  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  bid  on  speciflcations. 

I  assume  the  bill  the  Senator  Is  intro- 
ducing does  not  provide  that,  for  ex- 
ample, a  space  vehicle  contract  would 
be  subject  to  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  EssentiaUy,  the  bUl 
provides  for  a  policy  declaration.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  strait  jacket  the  procure- 
ment agencies.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
substance  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  correct.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  read  the  bill  with 
great  care. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  we  may  coope- 
rate, so  long  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia feels  with  respect  to  the  subject 
as  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  let  his  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  a 
day  or  two?  PerhajM  my  senior  col- 
league may  wish  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
making  that  suggestion.  I  had  intended 
to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  which  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  may  lie  on  the 
table  for  3  days,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1875)  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  encourage 
competition  in  procurement  by  the 
armed  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Keating),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


IMPROVEMENT   OP   ORGANIZATION 
OP  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  May  26,  1949,  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill  was 
submitted  to  the  Vice  President  by  let- 
ter on  April  30.  1959. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1877)  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  26,  1949,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbricht,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
oJ  May  26,  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  151a- 
161c),  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
Djpartment  of  State,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

In  section  2(b),  revise  the  present  lan- 
guage to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  Is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  an  Office  which  shall  be  en- 
titled as  designated  by  the  President,  either 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
or  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  which  Office  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
incumbent  of  such  Office  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $22,000  a  year  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Sjcretary  of  State.  Any  pro- 
vision of  law  vesting  authority  In  the  'Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs',  or 
any  other  reference  with  respect  thereto,  is 
hereby  amended  to  vest  such  authority  In 
the  Secretary  of  State." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbricht 
is  as  follows : 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  April  30. 1959. 
Tlie  Vice  President, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  May  26,  1949,  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purpxjses. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  give  the  Secretary 
greater  nexibility  in  assigning  duties  to  the 
second  and  third  ranking  officers  of  the  De- 
partment. If  enacted,  it  would  replace  the 
present  third-ranking  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  with  a 
position,  the  title  of  which  will  be  either 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  or  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  as  designated 
by  the  President.  The  Incumbent  of  this  po- 
sition will  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $22,000  per  anum  which  is  $500  less  than 
the  salary  per  annum  of  the  first-ranking 
Under  Secretary.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  President  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
will  have  the  necessary  flexibility  to  assign 
functions  to  the  two  Under  Secretaries  as 
be  deems  most  appropriate. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  Is  by  law  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  En- 
actment of  the  proposed  bill  would  vest  these 
duties  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  in- 
tended, however,  that  the  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  connection  with  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  including  membership  on  the 
board  and  the  chairmanship,  will  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary  to  the  appropriate 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  traiumltted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  th« 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  legislation 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State.) 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1959 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
sectional  analysis  will  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  1879)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Saltonstali  (for  him- 
self and  Mr,  Sparxman),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  sectional  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  8ALT0NITALL  Is  as  follows: 
SccTioNAL  Analysis 

SNORT  TtTLK 

■•otlon  1  providai  thnt  this  set  mny  bs 
elt«<t  M  thf  amKil  Bii«ln»H  Act  Amtn<l< 
mtnts  ox  1058. 

SMALL   IU8INISS  ACT 

Stotlon  8  provldts  thst,  as  ussd  In  thin 
act,  rsftrsnosi  to  "the  Rot"  ar*  to  the  fltnull 

BuilntH  Act  M  nmeiidfd  by  iht  amnll  Buat- 
MM  InvMtmfnt  Act  of  lOSa, 

RIVOLVINO  rUNO  AUTHORISATION 

■•Otlon  a  Rmtndt  auhavotion  4(o)  of  tht 
aot  In  two  rtapert*,  rirtt.  It  UtcriinMii  from 
WOO  mUlion  to  ai.ioo  million  thit  umount  In 
whioh  funda  aro  luithnrlMd  to  ba  HppruprU 
attd  to  a  ravolvtng  fund  In  tha  Treniury  for 
ua«  by  tha  AdmiuUtrntlon  In  tha  par' 
formanca  of  tht  dutlaa  Impoaad  upon  ti  by 
tha  act.  Sacond.  it  Inoraaaaa  from  S800 
million  to  S700  million  the  amount  of  tha 
ravolvlng  fund  which  may  ba  outainndlng  Ht 
any  ona  tlma  for  tha  purpoaa  of  making 
butlnaaa  loana  purauant  to  aubaactlun  7(n> 
of  tha  act. 

SBA'B  projactlon  of  probnbla  bualnaaa  loan 
Rotlvltlaa  through  tha  naxt  15  months  points 
up  tha  nacaaalty  for  thla  Inoraaaa  of  saou 
million.  It  la  praacntly  aatimatad  that  bua- 
naaa  loana  outaundlng,  tugtthar  with  un- 
dlaburaad  loan  authorlaatlona.  will  total 
•431,800.000  aa  of  Juna  30.  l»ao  and  |«a;l.. 
eoO.OOO  aa  of  Jui\a  30.  1080.  In  atiuitlon. 
prudtnce  requlraa  that  the  Agent  y  hnve 
a  aubatantlal  raaerve  to  cover  ui  foreaecHble 
varlatlona  In  tha  fnctora  (auch  m  volume, 
alae  of  loana.  ate.)  used  In  mnktng  the 
eatlmata. 

aiNTAL  PAYMENTS   ON    SAnCTY    DEPOSIT   ■OXCS 

Section  4  Adds  a  new  parngrnph  to  aub- 
aectlon  8(b)  of  the  act.  the  effect  of  which 
U  to  authorlae  the  Administration  to  make 
prepayments  of  rentals  on  safety  deposit 
boxes  used  by  It  for  the  safeguarding  of  In- 
struments and  other  documents  held  as  se- 
curity for  loans  made  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  others. 

SBA  commonly  accepts  bearer  bonds,  stock 
certificates  endorsed  In  blank  and  other 
kinds  of  readily  negotiable  Instruments  as 
collateral  on  loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  act.  Prudence  requires  that  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Agency  should,  on  re- 
ceipt of  such  documents  from  borrowers, 
reuin  them  In  safety  deposit  boxes.  Such 
boxes  are  usually  rented  on  an  annual  basis 
and.  with  few  exceptions,  banks  demand  pay- 
ment In  advance.  '~ 

By  letter  of  June  3.  1955.  SBA  was  notified 
by  Mr.  Prank  H.  Weltael.  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  that 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  prohib- 
its such  prepayments.  The  statute  cited  by 
him  provides,  in  part,  that  "no  advance  of 
public  money  shall  be  made  in  any  case  un- 
less authorized  by  the  appropriation  con- 
cerned or  other  law."  Consequently  regional 
offices  have  been  able  to  use  safety  deposit 


boxea  only  by  obtaining  tha  nacaaaary  funda 
from  employeea  who,  at  the  and  of  tha 
rental  period,  claim  ralmburaamant  from 
BBA. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  remedies  thla  situation 
by  Inserting,  in  aubsectlon  S(b)  of  the  act,  a 
provision  that  aectlon  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutea  shall  not  apply  to  prapaymenta  of 
rentals  mada  by  SBA  on  aafaty  dapoait  boxes. 
RBPoara  to  coNoaasa 
Section  5  affaota  two  aubatantlve  chnngea 
in  aectlon  10  of  the  act.  Plrat,  It  places  the 
reporta  which  the  Admlnlatratton  la  required 
to  flit,  purauant  to  aubaactlona  10(a)  and 
10(b),  on  an  annual  bnila  Inaleud  of  a  semi- 
annual basis.  Second.  It  ellmUwitea  the  aur- 
vaya  and  reports  wlUch  the  Attorney  General 
la  required  to  make  pursiiant  tu  lubaaotlon 
10(c). 

Bubaactlon  10(a)  of  tlia  act  provldaa  that 
the  Admlnlat ration  shall  make  a  report  every 
6  mnntha  of  operations  under  tha  aot  to  the 
Prealdeitt.  the  Pranldant  uf  tha  Banata.  and 
tha  Hpeakar  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentntlvaa, 
containing  the  nuniea  of  the  bUNlneas  ron> 
earn*  to  whom  cnnirncu  are  Irt  and  for  whom 
nnanclng  la  nrranged  by  tha  AdminUlrntlun. 
together  with  tha  amovinta  iitvoivod,  and 
containing  avtch  other  information,  com- 
monta,  and  recommendatlona  aa  tha  Admin- 
Istrntinn  may  doom  appropilata. 

Subsection  lOib)  of  the  act  provldaa  that, 
on  Juno  SO  and  December  a  I  of  enrli  year, 
the  Admlnlntratlun  ahall  make  a  report 
to  the  President,  the  Prnnldeut  of  the  ben- 
ate,  and  the  Speaker  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
aeniatlve*,  to  the  Seiuite  Select  Commltiee 
on  Smnll  HuNlnrM.  and  the  Houac  Solert 
Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and  Investl- 
gallon  of  the  Problema  of  Small  Builneaa, 
ahowing  aa  accurately  aa  iwsalble  for  each 
auch  period  the  amount  of  the  fundn  ap- 
propriated to  the  Admlnlatratlon  that  It  haa 
exprndtd  In  the  conduct  of  each  of  its 
prlnclpnl  actlvltlea  auch  aa  lending,  procure- 
ment, contracting,  and  providing  technical 
and  managerial  aids. 

Under  existing  law,  therefore,  SBA  must 
aubmH  two  reports  every  0  montha  concern- 
Ing  Ita  operatlona    Theae  requlremenu  were 
laid  down  when  SBA  waa  Initiated  aa  a  tem- 
porary agency  of  the  Oovernment  to  con- 
duct programa.  for  the  aaslatimce  of  ainuU 
bxislneaa.   which   were  conslder»d   to  be  ex- 
portmental    and    which    were    generally    ex- 
pected to  be  of  limited  duration.    The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  requiring  reporta  at  auch 
abort  Intervale  was  to  furnish  the  President 
and  Congress  with  Information  essential  to 
a  determination  of  the  recurring  question 
whether  the  programs  should  be  continued. 
With  the  establishment  of  SBA  as  a  per- 
manent agency  of  the  Oovernment.  the  need 
for  such  frequent  reports  has  been  sulwtan- 
tlally  lessened.     In  view  of  this,  as  well  as 
the   unnecessary    expense    Involved    In    pre- 
paring    and     Issuing     2     reports     every     6 
months.  It  is  believed  that  SBA  should,  like 
virtually  all   other  permanent   agencies,   re- 
port on  an  annual   basis.     Under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  both  reports  are  to  be 
filed  on  June  30  of  each  year. 

Subsection  10(c)  of  the  act  directs  the 
Attorney  General  to  make,  or  request  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  for  him, 
surveys  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any 
factors  which  may  tend  to  eliminate  com- 
petition, create,  or  strengthen  monopolies, 
injure  small  business,  or  otherwise  promote 
undue  concentration  of  economic  power  In 
the  course  of  the  administration  of  the  act. 
He  Is  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  at  such  times  as  he 
deems  desirable,  reports  setting  forth  the  re- 
sults of  such  surveys  and  Including  such 
recommendations  as  be  may  deem  desir- 
able. 

ThU  subsection  adds  little.  If  anything, 
to  the  authority  and  responsibilities  pres- 
ently reposed  In  the  Attorney  General   by 


the  antitrust  laws  and  other  statutea.  Its 
presence  In  the  act  serves  no  xiaeful  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand  tha  aubaactlon. 
by  Its  peculiar  wording,  auggeats  that  the 
Attorney  General  muat  exercise  apeclal 
vigilance  over  the  operatlona  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  detect  and  prevent  viola- 
tions of  law.  This,  of  course,  waa  not  the 
Intent.  Indeed  the  leglalatlve  history  of 
the  act  indicates  that  the  subsection  was 
Inserted  inadverently.  Por  theae  reaaona, 
aectlon  5  of  the  bill  deletaa  it  from  tha  act. 
acPAaAsiLn-Y    raovuioN 

Section  8  contains  the  standard  separabil- 
ity provision. 


FACILITATION    OF    TRANSMISSION 
or  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  X  am 
about  to  introduce*  r  bill,  Rnd  I  aak  imanl- 
niouN  consom  tliut  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  It  In  rxcrss  of  the  3  minutes 
allowed  under  the  order  which  has  been 
entered. 

The  PRESmrNT  pro  tcmpoir.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
may  proceed. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr,  PiTnldent,  I  Intro- 
diirp.  for  appropriate  lefoipnce.  a  bill 
which  win  require  applicants  for  power 
lino  rights-of-way  across  rcderal  lands 
to  RKiTc  to  allow  the  Unltrd  Stntcs  to 
utill/o  any  unnecdcd  excess  capacity  In 
the  linps  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing—wheeling— federally  generated  elec- 
tric power  to  Pedor.tl  nKoncles.  to  rural 
electric  cooijcratlvcs,  and  to  statutory 
preference  customers.  This  wheeling 
will  be  subject  to  rpRsonnble  terms  and 
conditions.  Including  payment  by  the 
Oovernment  of  Its  share  of  the  costs  and 
amortization  nnd  Interest  on  the  facili- 
ties used;  reasonable  use  by  the  Oovern- 
ment; recapture  of  the  use  of  the  line  by 
the  riBht-of-wny  holder  on  30-month 
notice:  and  reciprocal  prlvllegeR  to  pri- 
vate utility  companies  In  Oovernment 
lines. 

I  introduce  thl.s  bill  reluctantly,  for  Its 
objective  could  as  well  be  obtained  by 
regulatory  action  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment, In  fact,  until  1954  the  In- 
terior Department  had  a  regulation 
which  is  the  model  for  this  bill,  and  the 
validity  of  the  regulation  had  been  up- 
held by  the  Federal  courts.  Having  this 
in  mind.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  A.  Seaton  last  January,  sug- 
gesting that  he  give  consideration  to 
relnstituting  this  regulation. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary: 

jANUAkY  28.  1959. 
Hon.  Fred  A.  Scaton, 
Secretary  tf  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Ma.  SKcacTART:  During  the  last  3 
years  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other  public 
power  users  In  southern  Idaho  In  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  an  additional  supply  of  power. 
One  of  the  subjects  discussed  from  time  to 
time  has  been  the  feasibility  of  transmitting 
Federal  power  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  system  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation transmission  system  In  southern 
Idaho,  over  lines  constructed  and  operated 
by  a  private  utility  company. 

It  la  my  understanding  that  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1954,  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  enabled  the  Secretary  to  require  a 
private  utility  whose  lines  crossed  public 
domain  land  to  wheel  Federal  power,  subject 
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to  reaaonable  oharfes  including  amortisa- 
tion, aa  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  the  eaaa- 
mcnt. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  arrangement  waa 
In  the  public  intereat  and  that  lu  Yaiidlty 
wits  upheld  in  court  proceedings.  I  am  glv- 
Injt  consideration  to  the  Introduction  of  leg- 
irintlon  which  would  make  this  the  statutory 
rule. 

Characteristics  c*  the  load  requlrementa 
III  the  Bonneville  area  and  In  southern  Idaho, 
according  to  taatlmony  furnished  by  the 
Connevllle  engineers  and  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation omdali,  make  thla  Integration  aeem 
dewlrnble  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
Hgrncirs.  Both  of  them,  and  the  Bureau  of 
t^and  Mimagement  which  haa  control  of  the 
public  domain  land,  are  under  your  jurladlc- 
tlon.  Tlierefore  It  la  poaalble  that  you  may 
d'slre  to  relmtxMe  thla  requirement  by  reg- 
ulation rather  than  have  leglalatlve  action 
undertaken  in  thla  area, 

It  aeema  to  me  that  it  Is  in  the  publlo 
Intereat  that  the  wheeling  regulation  be  ra- 
inatltuted,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  change 
In  the  reculnlluns  w«)uUI  hnve  any  efTect  on 
the  exlRtlng  private  powerline  or  furniah  any 
help  tn  ttte  power-ahort  pn«iper«tlva«  How* 
ever,  atudlea  by  the  Bureau  of  Heclnmatlon 
and  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlatratlon  ahow 
that  the  Integration  between  the  two  ays- 
tema  would  provide  at  least  18,000  kllowatu 
of  nrm  power  without  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  to  oraate  new  fnnimea  Had 
the  roRtilatlon  not  been  revoked.  I  believe 
thla  Integration  would  have  been  eatabiuhed 
long  ag(j, 

BxcoM  capacity  la  capacity  otherwiae 
waated.  and  we  cannot  for  long  tolerate 
waste  In  the  electric  power  fleld,  Purther- 
more,  the  preference  policy  la  Ingrained  in 
our  law.  and  thla  type  of  rafulaUon  imple- 
menta  that  policy. 

I  hope  you  will  relnvoke  the  regulation,  or 
a  almllar  one.  If  you  have  determined  not 
to.  I  will  appreciate  It  if  you  will  ao  ad- 
vise me.  so  that  I  may  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  the  snme  raault. 

I  would  be  more  than  piaaaad  to  diacuu 
thu  matter  with  you.  In  your  office  or  elae- 
where.  If  you  dealre  to  do  ao. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  CiinRrH, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Mr,  President,  the  SecreUry  has 
acknowledged  my  letter,  but  he  has  not 
sub.stantlvely  replied  to  It.  I  conclude 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to.  so  I  am  in- 
troducing the  bill,  as  I  told  him  I  would. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  had  no  direct 
inswer,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
apparently  given  attention  to  the  sug- 
gestion I  made,  and  at  least  has  recog- 
nized the  public  Interest  which  would  be 
served.  The  Department  la.st  month  re- 
leased to  the  press  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, dated  April  9,  1959.  In  this  letter, 
the  efficacy  of  a  wheeling  regulation  is 
recoRnized.  but  the  bucJt  is  neatly  passed 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  In- 
terior suggests  that  the  PPC  ought  to  in- 
clude a  wheeling  provision  in  its  amended 
license  to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  covering 
its  transmission  line  connecting  the 
B:  ownlee  and  Oxbow  Dams  on  the  Snake 
to  other  companies  in  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool. 

A.ssistaiit  Secretary  Aandahl  is  some- 
what diffident,  perhaps  because  he  feels 
the  rejoinder  might  well  be  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  wants  a  wheeling 
provision  he  has  ample  authority  and 
precedent  to  relnvoke  his  1954  regula- 
tion.   He  needs  this  wheeling  provision 
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Included  In  the  FPC  license  only  if  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  refuses  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  wheel  power  to  the  southern  Idaho 
cooperatives.    He  says: 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  cur- 
rant nagotlaUona  with  the  (Idaho  Power] 
company  will  not  be  aatlsfactorlly  concluded. 
In  the  event  they  are,  we  would,  of  oourae, 
have  no  need  of  lioenae  oondltiona  looking 
toward  tranafer  of  power  between  the  Oov- 
ernment's  aouthern  Idaho  planta  and  the 
Oovernment'a  Columbia  River  syitem.  In 
the  event,  however,  that  auch  negotlatlona 
were  to  fall,  then  the  lasuo  of  Itoenae  con- 
ditions might  Indeed  be  pertinent, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Bureau  of  Rednmatlon 
press  release  of  April  13.  with  the  at- 
Uched  letter  of  April  8  from  AailaUnt 
Seci'etAry  Aandahl.  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  aa  follows; 

IFrasi  release  of  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon, 
Apr.  la,  ittOSj 

IKTRRIOR    AaKa   PPC   To    RRaRRVR   Whrii.ino 
RtONTa    IN    OoVKKNMINT'B    BSHALr    IN    Ll- 

crNBiNo  Idaho  Powrr  Co.  TRANOMtaaioN 

LlNRK 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Federal  Power  Oommlaalon.  haa 
aaked  that  the  Commltilon  keep  the  door 
open  to  use  for  transmlialon  of  federally 
generated  power,  the  llnea  for  which  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  la  aeeklng  a  license  In  con- 
nection with  ita  Brownlee-Oxbow  hydroelec- 
tric projecta  on  the  Snake  River. 

The  lines  in  the  lloenae  now  involved  ex- 
tend went  and  north  from  Bolae  and  either 
now  or  will  Interconnect  with  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admlnlstrntlon  tranamlaalon  grid 
and  those  of  the  Waahlngton  Water  Power 
Co.  and  the  Pncinc  Power  it  Light  Co.  Pro- 
vlalon  for  use  of  llnea  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment waa  Included  In  a  license  lasued  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commlaalon  to  the  Idaho  Pow- 
er Co,  In  1863  for  transmlaslon  llnea  of  the 
Bllaa  project  running  generally  eaat  from 
Boise  to  American  Falls.  Idaho.  These  con- 
dlUons  were  challenged  by  the  company  but 
were  suitnlned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Department  la  preeently  negotiating 
with  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  for  an  Integration 
and  wheeling  arrangement  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  firm  power  avail- 
able for  Bale  to  preference  customers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  southeastern  Idaho 
hydroelectric  plants  by  13.000  kllow^atu. 

The  Department  advised  the  Commission 
that  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  an  integration 
agreement  by  which  the  Reclamation  system 
would  achieve  the  benefits  of  integration 
with  the  Northwest  Power  Pool.  Coordina- 
tion of  the  output  of  Northwest  hydroelectric 
plants,  Including  Federal  plants  and  those 
licensed  by  the  FPC,  Is  accomplished  through 
the  Northwest  Power  Pool.  These  negotia- 
tions are  now  in  progress. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
current  negotiations  with  the  company  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  concluded."  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  stated.  "In  the  event  they  are 
we  would,  of  course,  have  no  need  of  license 
conditions  looking  toward  transfer  of  power 
between  the  Government's  southern  Idaho 
plants  and  the  Government's  Columbia  River 
system.  In  the  event,  however,  that  such 
negotiations  were  to  fall,  then  the  Issue  of 
license  condltlooa  might  Indeed  be  per- 
tinent." 

The  Department's  letter  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  attached. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Intcrtor, 

Waahington.  DC,  April  9. 1959. 
Jexome  K.  Kuykendall, 
Chairman.  Federal  Power  CommUfion, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Kuykendall:  This  letter  deals 
with  the  transmlaslon  line  phaaea  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co. 'a  licensed  projecta  Nob.  1971 
(Brownlee)  and  197a  (Bllaa).  Our  com- 
menu  were  rcqueated  on  certain  of  the 
llnea  Involved  from  the  Commlealon'a  aac- 
retary'a  lettera  of  June  33,  June  94,  July  3, 
and  November  38,  1968,  In  addition,  we 
note  that  hla  letter  to  the  company  of  No- 
vember 30,  1987,  advised  that  a  Commission 
stuff  study  had  concluded  that,  among 
othera.  the  Quarta-Lagrnnde  aSO-kllovolt 
trnnRmlMlon  line  (by  which  the  Idaho 
Pow(r  Co,  ayitem  la  Interconnected  with  the 
tianrmlsslon  lyalem  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration)  Is  a  primary  line  subject  to 
license  na  a  part  of  project  No,  1071  and 
auRgeated  that  application  for  amendment  of 
the  llpen»o  for  project  No,  I97l  be  mnde  to 
Include  the  Quarta-Lagrande  Una  aa  a  part 
of  that  llcente, 

Joint  atudiN  of  the  BonnevlUt  Power  Ad- 
minlatrnuon  and  the  lureau  of  Raolama- 
tlon  undertaken  late  in  1987  and  reported 
upon  in  a  Bonntvllle  Power  Administration 
office  momornndum  datad  January  81.  I86I, 
Indicate  that  aubatantlal  banefiu  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Bureau  of  Reelamation  aouthern 
Idaho  power  ayatem  (and  hence  to  tha  area's 
power  reoourcea)  by  Integra Uon  and  ooordl- 
nation  of  that  ayatem  with  the  syttem  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlatratlon. 

The  matter  waa  axtenalvely  conaldered  In 
hearinga  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaira  Committee  on  "Columbia  Basin 
Problema."  May  14,  16.  and  39,  1968.  A  copy 
of  the  printed  hearinga  la  encloaed.  The 
BPA  atair  memorandum  above  referred  to 
appeara  at  page  83  of  appendli  A  to  the 
printed  hearinsa.  Attention  ia  alao  called 
to  the  direct  teatlmony  thereon,  including 
the  following: 

Prepared  statement  of  Bonneville  Power 
Admin  la  trator  Pearl,  page  10. 

Teailn^ony  of  C.  I,  Mohler.  engineer, 
Bonneville  Power  Admlnlatratlon,  pagaa  17 
to  30. 

Testimony  of  Asalatant  SeoreUry  Aandahl 
and  Dr.  Pearl,  pages  21,23,  and  41. 

Testimony  of  Reclonnl  Director  Harold  T. 
Nelson.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bolae,  Idaho, 
pages  180  to  238. 

Basentlal  to  any  Integration  of  the  Rec- 
lamation and  BPA  systems,  of  course,  are 
the  transmission  facilities  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
above-identified  letters  from  the  aecreury 
of  the  Commission. 

As  win  t>e  noted  from  the  foregoing 
printed  hearings,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  has 
expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
an  Integration  agreement  looking  toward 
achievement  by  the  Bureau  of  the  benefits 
of  integrating  Its  system  with  the  North- 
west Power  Pool,  this  arrangement  In  turn 
turning  on  the  outcome  of  the  company'a 
own  negotiations  relative  to  Integration 
with  the  Northwest  Power  Pool.  The  com- 
pany, as  you  know,  has  publicly  Indicated 
that  It  has  made  such  arrangements  with 
certain  members  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool,  and  that  the  Oxbow-Lewlston  line  is 
to  be  the  vehicle  for  effectuating  that  Inte- 
gration. 

Negotiations  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  company  got  actively  un- 
der way  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  above- 
noted  Senate  conamlttee  hearings  and  have 
been  actively  pursued.  In  them,  we  are 
seeking  to  achieve,  through  direct  Integra- 
tion with  the  company's  system,  which  in 
t\irn  requires  coordination  of  the  company's 
project  No.  1971  with  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool,  substantially  similar  benefits  for  • 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  customers  as  would 
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result  from  a  direct  Integration  of  the 
Bureau's  system  with  that  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

In  the  absence  of  agreement  with  the 
company  on  an  appropriate  Integration  ar- 
rangement, there  would  be  required,  In  or- 
der to  achieve  the  beneflts  of  Integration 
and  also  to  enable  the  Government  ade- 
quately to  make  such  beneflts  available  to 
Its  southern  Idaho  area  customers,  license 
provisions  applicable  to  the  company's  proj- 
ect 1971  lines  similar  to  those  already  en- 
compassed In  the  Bliss  project  license  No. 
1975.  The  Inclusion  of  such  provisions 
would  In  such  circumstances,  of  course,  be 
within  the  Commission's  authority  under 
the  doctrine  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  Bliss  case  (E.P.C.  v.  Idaho  Power  Co. 
344  U.S.  17).  The  present  circumstances 
are,  as  you  will  understand,  identical  with 
the  circumstances  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  case  of  the  Bliss  license. 
Up  to  now,  the  Bliss  provision  has  not  been 
practicable  of  utilization.  This  situation 
would  now  be  remedied  with  applicability 
of  a  similar  provision  to  the  lines  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  letters  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission. 

We  had  been  hopeful  that  our  negoti- 
ations would  have  been  completed  prior  to 
Commission  action  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  lines  Involved,  so  that  we  could  make 
timely  definitive  comment. 

In  the  circumstances  we  wish  now  to 
advlae  the  Commission  of  our  views  with 
respect  to  the  pertinent  transmission  lines 
of  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  cur- 
rent negotiations  with  the  company  will  not 
be  satisfactorily  concluded.  In  the  event 
they  are,  we  could,  of  course,  have  no  need  of 
license  conditions  looking  toward  transfer  of 
power  between  the  Government's  southern 
Idaho  plants  and  the  Government's  Columbia 
River  system.  In  the  event,  however,  that 
such  negotiations  were  to  fall,  then  the  Isf ue 
of  license  conditions  might  Indeed  be 
pertinent. 

We,  therefore,  request  the  following: 
(1)  That  pending  conclusion  of  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  company,  th'  Comml.'s  on 
In  any  action  it  might  take  In  tho  meantime 
with  respect  to  project  lines  not  now  included 
in  the  license  for  project  No.  1971.  including 
the  Quartz-Lagrande  230-kilovolt  line,  re- 
serve the  right  to  take  further  action  to 
provide  for  the  U.S.  rights  of  the  nature  speci- 
fied in  article  29  of  the  Bliss  license.  No.  1976; 

(2)  That  the  Commission  require  that  the 
Quartz-Lagrande  line  be  brou"ht  under  the 
license  for  project  No.  1971  and  be  subject  to 
the  foregoing  recommended  reservation; 

(3)  That  any  lines  added  to  ths  outstand- 
ing Bliss  license  be  made  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  29  thereof; 

(4)  That  the  Commission  modify  Its  order 
of  March  19  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  a 
provision  consistent  with  request  No.  1;  and 

(5)  That  In  connection  with  the  Brownlee- 
Bolse  branch  and  Brownlee-Baker  lines,  there 
be  included  in  such  amendment  to  license  as 
may  be  issued,  the  following  stipulation: 

"The  United  States,  acting  pursuant  to  the 

Federal  reclamation  laws,  may  cross  or 
otherwise  use  the  transmission  line  right-of- 
way  granted  by  this  license  with  irrigation 
works  including  reservoirs,  pipelines,  ditches 
and  canals;  power  works  including  electric 
transmission  and  distribution  lines;  and 
operating  roads  and  communication  lines. 
The  licensee  hereby  releases  the  United 
States  from  all  damages  or  claims  for  dam- 
ages which  may  result  from  the  construction 
oparatlon,  or  maintenance  by  the  United 
States  of  such  aforementioned  facilities,  and 
at  Its  sole  cost  and  expense  shall  remove  or 
adopt  the  transmission  line  facilities  con- 
structed and  operated  pursuant  to  thU  li- 


cense to  accommodate  the  aforementioned 
facilities  of  the  United  States." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frzd  O.  Aandahi., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
seems  to  me  a  poor  way  indeed  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Interior 
Department,  as  the  manager  of  much  of 
the  land  over  which  these  lines  pass,  to 
insist  that  the  public  interest  be  given 
paramount  consideration  as  a  condition 
of  the  right  to  use  the  public  land? 
Many  years  ago.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, protected  the  public  interest  by  re- 
quiring purchasers  of  Crovernment  tim- 
ber, as  a  condition  of  the  purchase,  to 
allow  the  use  of  their  land  by  other  pur- 
chasers to  remove  other  Government 
timber.  The  result  was  competition  and 
a  better  price  to  the  Government  for  its 
timber,  and  an  end  to  the  tollgate  prac- 
tices which  had  grown  up. 

The  same  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing.  Congress  must 
provide  that  excess  electric  transmis- 
sion capacity  should  not  lie  idle,  while 
customers  who  could  use  the  power  are 
starving  for  it.  Utility  companies  are 
permitted  to  operate  as  monopolies,  and 
by  law  guaranteed  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment.  They  should  not  be  heard 
to  say  that  this  is  strictly  a  private  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  Governments  remedy 
is  to  build  a  wasteful  and  duplicative 
pavallel  transmission  line. 

The  Interior  Department's  urging  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  it 
use  its  licenring  power  to  accomplish  this 
objective  is  no  answer,  particularly  since 
this  matter  lies  within  Interiors  own 
regulatory  power.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  Interior  made  its 
request  too  late  for  the  FPC  to  include 
this  provision  in  its  amendment  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  license.  If  this  is  so 
it  is  a  travesty  on  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill,  for 
apprcpriate  reference,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1883)  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  by  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
head  of  the  Department  or  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States,  shall  as  a  condlUon  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  any  right  to  use  such  lands  for 
an  electrical  transmission  line  having  a  nor- 
mal voltage  of  thirty-three  kllovolta  or  more 
require  the  permittee  to  agree  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  utilize  for  the  transmission 
of  electrical  power  any  surplus  capacity 
of  the  line  in  excess  of  the  capacity  needed 
by  the  permittee  for  the  transmission  of 
electrical  power  In  connection  with  his  op- 
erations and  to  allow  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  line  or  facility  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  to  uti- 


lize the  increased  capacity  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electrical  power. 

Sec.  2.  Utilization  by  the  United  States  of 
the  surplus  or  Increased  caf>aclty  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  The  United  SUtes  may  interconnect 
Its  lines  with  those  of  the  permittee  In  a 
manner  conformable  to  standards  of  prac- 
tice approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  expense  of  Interconnection  will  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  will  at  all  times  provide  and  maintain 
adequate  switching,  relaying,  and  protective 
equipment  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  normal 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  permittee's 
Une  will  not  be  impaired. 

(c»  After  any  Interconnection  is  com- 
pleted, the  permittee  shall  operate  and 
malnUin  his  line  in  good  condition;  and. 
except  in  emergencies,  shall  maintain  In  a 
closed  poaltion  all  connections  under  the 
permittee's  control  between  the  permittee's 
line  and  the  interconnecting  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Interconnected  power  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  the  permittee  will  be 
operated  in  parallel. 

(e)  The  transmission  of  electrical  power 
by  the  Ujiited  States  over  the  permittee's 
line  Will  be  affected  In  such  manner  and 
quantity  as  will  not  Interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  permittee's  use  and  operation  of 
the  line  In  accordance  with  the  permittee's 
normal  op>eratinp  sUndards.  except  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  utilize  any  Increased  capacity  of  the  line 
which  has  been  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  The  permltee  will  not  be  obligated  to 
allow  the  transmission  over  his  line  by  the 
United  States  of  electrical  power  to  any 
person  receiving  service  from  the  permittee 
on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
for  a  right-of-way.  other  than  persons  en- 
Utled  to  statutory  preference  In  connection 
with  the  distribution  and  sale  of  electrical 
power  by  the  United  States. 

(g)  The  United  States  will  pay  to  the  per- 
mittee   an    equitable    share    of     the    total 
monthly    cost    of    maintaining    and   operat- 
ing the  part  of  the  permittee's  line  ulillzid 
by  the  United  States  for  the  transmission  of 
electrical     power,     the    payment     to    be    an 
amount    in    dollars    representing    the   same 
proportions  of  the  tot.^  monthly  operation 
and   maintenance  cost  of  such   part  of  the 
line  as  the   maximum   amount  in   kilowatts 
of    the    power   transmitted    on    a   scheduled 
basis  by  the  United  States  over  the  permit- 
tee's  line   during   the  month    bears   to   the 
total  capacity   in  kilowatts  of  that  part  of 
the  line.     The  total   monthly   cost  may  in- 
clude Interest  and  amortization,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  accounts  prescribed 
by   the  Federal   Power  Commission,  on   the 
permittee's  net   total   Investment   (exclusive 
of    any    investment   by   the    United    States) 
in  the  part  of  the  line  utilized  by  the  United 
States. 

(h)  If,  at  any  time  the  permittee  needs 
for  the  transmission  of  electrical  power  in 
connection  with  its  operations  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  line  there- 
tofore determined  to  be  surplus  to  lU  needs, 
the  permittee  may  recover  use  of  such  needed 
capacity  by  giving  the  department  or  agency 
head  thirty  months'  notice.  In  advance,  of 
the  permittee's  needs  In  this  respect.  Such 
recovery  of  capacity  shall  not  decrease  the 
utlUzatlon  by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  par- 
ticular line  Insofar  as  increased  capacity.  If 
any,  was  provided  by  the  United  States  at 
Its  expense. 

(1)  If.  during  the  existence  of  the  right- 
of-way,  the  permittee  desires  reciprocal  ac- 
commodations for  the  transmission  of  elec- 
trical power  over  the  Interconnecting  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  to  Its  line,  such 
reciprocal  accommodations  will  be  accorded 
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under  t«rms  and  conditions  similar  to  those 
prescribed  In  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  transmission  by  the  United  States  of 
electrical   power  over  the  permittee's  line. 

( J )  The  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  In 
this  section  may  be  modified  at  any  time 
by  means  of  a  supplemental  agreement  ne- 
gotiated between  the  permittee  and  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  or  his  designee. 
Two  copies  of  each  such  supplemental  agree- 
ment entered  Into  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  3.  The  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carrjr  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
vide technical  advice  and  suggestions  to  en- 
courage uniformity  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  connection  with 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  or  proposed  to 
be  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a  )  "Line"  Includes: 

( 1 )  All  types  of  facilities  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  power  and  facilities  for  the 
interconnection  of  such  facilities. 

(2)  The  entire  transmission  line  of  which 
the  segment  crossing  lands  of  the  United 
States  forms  a  part. 

(b)  "Right"  Includes  any  type  of  right, 
authority,  or  permission. 

(ci  "Permittee"  Includes  the  recipient,  the 
holder,  and  the  user  of  any  right  subject  to 
this   Act. 


FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1959 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Murray.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Clark.  Cooper.  Haht. 
Humphrey.  McGee,  McNamara,  McCar- 
thy. Morse.  Randolph,  Yar«orough, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Young  of  South  Dakota, 
and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  designed  to  improve  the 
tidministratlon  of  the  program  for  the 
distribution  of  surplus  agriculttu-al  food 
commodities  to  needy  persons. 

This  program  has  long  been  a  frus- 
trating paradox.  At  the  same  time  we 
allow  huge  surpluses  of  farm  products 
to  overwhelm  the  storage  facilities  of 
the  country,  at  least  17  million  of  our 
citizens  in  family  units  suffer  from  some 
form  of  malnutrition  due  to  insufficient 
food.  We  have  authorized  price  support 
expenditures  totaling  in  excess  of  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  but  use  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  commodities  purchases — less 
than  3  percent— for  food  donations  to 
the  needy.  In  fiscal  1957,  489  million 
tons  of  surplus  foods  were  distributed 
to  needy  persons,  but  in  1958,  when 
large-scale  unemployment  brought  with 
it  privation  and  hunger,  18  million  fewer 
tons  of  food  were  distributed  to  the 
needy. 

I  have  long  supported  and  urged  the 
expansion  of  our  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, imder  which  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses can  be  used  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  friends  and  allies,  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  policy  in  our  search 
for  world  peace  and  stability,  and  help 
the  democracies  repel  totaUtarian  chal- 
lenges. A  similar  approach  to  those  of 
our    own    undernourished,    underpriv- 


ileged, and  overlooked  citizens  is  a  nat- 
ural complement  to  that  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
broad  authority  under  section  32  of  Pub- 
lic Law  320.  74th  Congress,  and  sections 
407  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  purchase  food  products  and  to 
make  surplus  stocks  available  to  the 
needy.  But  this  is  wholly  discretionary 
and  has  been  sparingly  utilized.  Last 
year,  despite  unemployment  which 
reached  5.437,000  and  average  earnings 
of  15  percent  of  our  families  below  $40 
per  week,  the  Secretary  used  no  section 
32  fimds  in  the  food  distribution  pro- 
gram, although  he  will  soon  be  turning 
back  an  unused  $44  million  from  this 
fund. 

The  distribution  of  foods  and  the 
number  of  people  eligible  in  each  State 
bear  no  apparent  relationship  to  pop- 
ulation, poverty,  unemployment,  or  any 
other  ascertainable  criteria.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  know  about  829.550  needy 
persons  In  Pennsylvania  and  331.441 
needy  persons  in  Mississippi  received 
surplus  food.  But  why  did  only  35,397 
persons  in  California.  3.609  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  607  in  North  Carolina  partici- 
pate in  the  program?  In  Cahfornia, 
Massachusetts,  and  North  Carolina 
stomachs  can  be  just  as  empty,  arms 
just  as  thin,  and  diet  just  as  deficient  as 
in  Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the 
State-by-State  record  of  needy  persons 
receiving  surplus  foods  during  December 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  state-by-state  record  of  recipients, 
December  19S8 

Alabama 131  571 

Arizona 


34,851 
Arkansas 219,  354 

35,397 
25,  429 
1,156 
37.  162 
42,  135 
81,664 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  Of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 100.  482 

Iowa : 92,  468 

Kansas n,  143 

Kentucky 254,  377 

Louisiana ; 137,  713 

Maine _ 51,'  asi 

Maryland 40,  177 

Massachusetts 3,609 

Michigan.. _ 533,  385 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


44,052 

331.441 

— 87,  862 

8,886 

2, 110 

1.449 

-  8,  495 

.— _  20.  003 

40.020 

New  York 348,  871 


The  State-by -State  record  of  recipients, 
December  J958 — Continued 

Tennessee 154,  551 

Texas 127.  698 

Utah 21,  372 

Vermont 12,  688 

Virginia 33'  915 

Washington 9,218 

West  Virginia 278^  223 

Wisconsin 53,  653 

Wyoming $,  477 

Trust  Territory 5,  836 


North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota __. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ... 

Pennsylvania ._. 

Puerto  Rico .... 

Rhode  Island _. 


South  Carolina __._. 

South  Dakota . .... 


607 

11,220 

63.990 

246.960 

829,  650 

696.  076 

11,951 

1,877 

81. 019 


Total 5.  230.  044 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  existence  of  unused  and 
deteriorating  farm  surpluses  in  the  face 
of  tragic  need  is  morally  wrong,  econom- 
ically wasteful  and  indefensible. 

There  are.  basically,  eight  reasons  why 
our  present  program  does  not  work. 
They  are: 

First.  Many  communities  caimot  par- 
ticipate because  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  cost  of  local  storage  and  distribution. 
Second.  It  exists  as  a  fringe  activity 
of  the  USDA. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  basically  opposed  to  the  idea  of  donat- 
ing food. 

Fourth.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, seeking  to  minimize  losses,  is 
reluctant  to  process  and  donate  com- 
modities for  which  there  is  any  prospec- 
tive reimbursable  use. 

Fifth.  Costs  of  the  donations  program 
are  erroneously  charged  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth.  No  attention  is  paid  to  sub- 
sistence food  needs,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  best  equipped  to  determine. 

Seventh.  Standards  are  lacking  for 
equitable  distribution  of  surpluses. 

Eighth.  The  types  of  food  distributed 
are  limited,  unappealing,  and  insulBcient 
for  adequate  diets. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  cure 
all  these  defects. 

First.  It  would  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,' and  Welfare 
the  responsibility  for  distribution  of  the 
food.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  continue  to  purchase  and 
store  crops  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  retain  full  responsibihty 
for  parity  prices  and  agricultiu'al  opera- 
tions—but HEW  would  take  over  the  wel- 
fare phase  of  the  program. 

Second.  All  costs  would  be  allocated 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  where  they  belong.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  that  the  program  is 
a  welfare  program  rather  than  an  agri- 
cultural program. 

Third.  The  emphasis  of  the  program 
would  be  shifted  to  the  consumer  side  of 
the  picture.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  reduce 
surplus  stocks,  this  should  not  be  the 
sole  criteria  for  determining  distribu- 
tion to  the  needy.  Equally  important  is 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  needy. 

PourUi.  In  order  to  provide  a  balanced 
diet  to  the  needy  $150  million  is  author- 
ized for  purchases  of  such  necessary  food 
Items  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  poultry  and  other  meats. 
Purchases  will  be  made  so  as  to  Improve 
farm  income  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 
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Fifth.  Although  States  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units  would  continue  to  es- 
tablish standards  of  eligibility,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  give  general  direc- 
tion to  this  procedure  by  promulgating 
minimum  and  maximum  standards  of 
eligibiUty. 

Sixth.  Local  welfare  agencies  would  be 
given  limited  financial  assistance  in 
transporting,  storing,  and  distributing 
the  food. 

This  bill  deprives  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  none  of  its  responsibil- 
ities for  price  support  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  commodities.  Even  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  products  it  will  be 
consulted.  But  the  bill  does  place  con- 
trol over  the  welfare  program  in  the 
department  where  it  belongs.  It  is  a 
step  toward  the  resolution  of  the  para- 
dox of  unused  abundance  in  the  presence 
of  great  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  summai-y  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  or  the  Provisions  or  the  Bill  To 

TRANBTEm  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PrO- 

gbam    for    the    distribution    of    surplus 
Agricultural  Food  Commodities  to  Needy 
Persons  and  for  Other  Purposes 
Section    1    provides   that   the    act  may    be 

cited   as   the   -Pood    Administration   Act   of 

1959  ••. 

Section  2  declares  that  the  Congress  finds 
that  malnutrition  and  want  exist  In  the 
midst  of  huge  surpluses  of  various  farm 
products,  that  the  distribution  of  food  to 
needy  persons  Is  more  properly  a  function  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  3 : 

(1)  Transfers  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  to  needy  persons  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  Authorizes  limited  assistance  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  the  stor- 
age and  handling  of  surplus  foods. 

(3)  Empowers  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  and  to  purchase  additional 
foods  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  health 
among  lower  Income  groups. 

Section  4  defines  the  terms  under  the  act. 

Section  6  transfers  the  distribution  of  the 
domestic  food  programs  for  use  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  family  units,  chari- 
table Institutions  and  hospitals,  and  lower 
Income  groups  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  continues  the  distribution  of 
surplus  foods  for  use  in  nonprofit  school- 
lunch  programs  and  nonprofit  summer  camps 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  section  further  provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  authorized 
to  transfer  the  administrative  personnel,  the 
housekeeping  records  and  assets,  and  the 
moneys  allocated  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  6  authorizes  and  directs  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  available  a  maximum  quan- 
tity of  surplus  agricultural  food  products  tat 
needy  persons.  It  further  dlrecU  the  Com- 
modity  Credl.   Con>oratlon   to   handle   the 


processing,  packaging,  and  delivering  to  des- 
ignated p>oints. 

Section  7  provides  that,  with  the  exception 
of  those  surplus  products  which  can  be  sold 
for  the  total  amount  of  cost,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  have 
first  priority  of  surplus  foods  held  by  the 
Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  needy. 

Section  8  grants  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  $150  million  for 
supplementary  foods  to  provide  a  more  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  diet  for  needy  persons. 
Section  9  grants  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  extend 
limited  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
subdivisions  to  defray  the  costs  of  food  dis- 
tribution to  needy  persons.  The  section  pre- 
scribes standards  upon  which  the  Secretary 
shall  base  his  formula  for  extending  the 
limited  assistance. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  standards  of 
eligibility  shall  relate  only  to  income  cur- 
rently available  to  needy  persons  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  It  further  provides  transition 
procedures  until  the  new  program  becomes 
operative. 

Section  11  prohlbiu  the  benefits  under  this 
act  to  be  considered  as  Income  or  resources 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  other  Federal  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  security  of  the  agsd.  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  the  dependent  children,  the  unem- 
ployed, or  other  similar  groups. 

Section  12  requires  payment  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  market 
price  of  such  products  and  their  processing, 
handling,  and  transportation  from  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1884)  to  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  for  distri- 
bution of  surplus  agricultural  food  com- 
modities to  needy  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  program  of  surplus  food  distri- 
bution to  the  needy. 

I  was  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  It  would  transfer  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  program  from  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  give 
the  latter  the  authority  to  purchase  up 
to  $150  million  worth  of  food  each  year 
so  that  a  balanced  diet  could  be  pro- 
vided for  distribution. 

The  surplus  distribution  program  has 
always  been  treated  like  an  orphan 
child  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Although  more  than  5  million  needy  per- 
sons are  receiving  food  at  this  time,  the 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  that  it  is  in  the  wel- 
fare business.  It  continues  to  insist  that 
distribution  to  the  needy  is  entirely 
secondary  to  orderly  agricultural  mar- 
keting considerations. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
today,  almost  8  percent  of  the  popula- 
ti(m — 859.000  persona,  living  in  59  dif- 
ferent counties — depend  on  surplus  food 
to  keep  alive.    In  some  of  our  counties 


where  unemployment  Is  widespread, 
every  third  person  Is  receiving  this  food. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  distribution  pro- 
gram be  recognized  as  an  independent 
and  essential  public  service. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  give  the 
Government  authority  to  purchase  addi- 
tional food  to  supplement  that  which  is 
now  being  distributed.  The  type  of  food 
distributed  today  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  human  need.  With  all  our  bulging 
warehouses  of  Government  foods,  we  are 
distributing  only  five  dreary  staples: 
Wheat — at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  per- 
son per  month — corn  meal,  rice,  dried 
milk,  and  butter — at  the  rate  of  1  pound 
per  person  per  month. 

State  welfare  officials  distributing 
foods  in  Pennsylvania  have  informed  me 
that  meat  products,  fruit,  and  eggs  have 
not  been  supplied  for  many  months. 
Cheese  ran  out  last  December,  and  they 
have  just  been  told  that  the  butter  sup- 
ply will  be  cut  off  after  the  June  distribu- 
tion. This  will  leave  only  wheat,  corn- 
meal,  rice,  and  dried  milk  for  later  dis- 
tribution. With  the  funds  that  this  bill 
would  provide,  limited  amounts  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  other  meats 
would  also  be  distributed  to  the  needy, 
who  are  utterly  dependent  on  this  pro- 
gram for  a  more  balanced  diet. 

We  should  no  longer  permit  huge  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products  to  overwhelm 
the  storage  facilities  of  the  country  and 
burden  taxpayers  with  immense  storage 
costs,  while  millions  of  our  citizens  have 
insufficient  food  and  unbalanced  diets. 


COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL 
TAXATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  top  level  Commission  on 
Federal  Taxation. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  esUblish 
a  Commission  to  make  a  top-to-bottom 
review  of  the  tax  system  and  to  develop 
recommendations  for  an  improved,  more 
efficient,  and  equitable  tax  system  to 
meet  the  fiscal  needs  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  to  assure  fair  treatment  of  our 
citizens  under  the  tax  laws. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  I  was  delighted  to 
have  a  great  many  Members  of  this 
august  body  join  In  cosponsoring  the 
Tax  Commission  bill. 

To  give  other  Senators  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  this  measure  also,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  remain  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  until  next  Wednesday 
so  that  those  Senators  who  wish  to  Join 
as  cosponsors  may  have  the  opportunity. 

Now,  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  supplemental  statement,  and  the 
bill  itself,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1885)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tiwi.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wxliy.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

declaration  of  polict 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
gpiicr.U  policy  of  the  Congress — 

(a)  to  strengthen  the  private  enterprise 
syt^tem  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  Its 
changing  needs,  requirements,  and  opportu- 
nities, and  thereby  to  advance  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people; 

(b)  to  provide  the  soundest  basis  for  the 
collection  of  adequate  revenue  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(c)  to  promote  refpect  for  and  observance 
of  Federal  revenue  laws  and  regulations;  and 

(d)  toward  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives,  to  promote  efficiency,  stability, 
economy,  clarity,  simplicity,  consistency, 
equity,  and  Justice  in  the  tax  policy  and  tax 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
medium  for  the  comprehensive  implemen- 
tation of  this  general  policy  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  study  and 
Investigate  the  fundamental  tax  policy  and 
the  tax  structure  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  their  application  to  the  people  on  an 
individual  basis  as  well  as  to  the  various 
segments  of  the  national  economy  in  order 
to  improve  the  existing  tax  policy  and  tax 
structure  of  the  Federal  GoTernment. 

establishment  of  the  commission   on 
federal  taxation 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Taxation  (In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commiaston  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281.  283.  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  NtTMBm  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
of   the   Government   and    two   from    private 

^  life: 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life;  and 

(3)  Pour  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organisation  of  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

QTTORtnC 

Sec.  5.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compxnsation   of  membbbs   of  thb 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Members  of  Congbess.— Mem- 
^e«  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
i^ommission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
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•hall  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Mehbebs  from  the  Executive 
Branch.— The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment sliall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
in  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
%50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

staff  of  the  commission 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  CommisElon  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  clas- 
sification laws,  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810).  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  individuals. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions ol  this  Act. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  study  and  Investigate  the  present 
tax  policy  and  ux  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  kinds  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  Imposed  thereunder  (with  particular 
reference  to  the  Federal  Income  tax  and  Its 
Impact  on  Individuals  and  on  enterprises — 
small,  medium,  and  large),  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  application  of  such  taxes 
generally  and  specifically  (Including  the  Im- 
position and  collection  of  taxes).  In  wder  to 
determine  what  changes  In  such  tax  pmllcy 
and  tax  structure,  and  In  the  application  and 
administration  thereof  are  necessary  in  its 
opinion  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit interim  repKjrts  at  such  time  or  times 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1961, 
its  final  report  of  the  results  of  its  Investi- 
gation and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. Such  final  report  may  propose 
such  constitutional  amendments,  legislative 
enactments,  and  administration  actions  as  In 
its  Judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations.  On  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  such  final  report, 
the  Commission   shall   cease  to  exist. 

powers  of  the  commission 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Hbarings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 


any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.S.C.,  title  2,  sees.  182-194),  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Obtaining  Official  Data.— The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency. 
t>oard.  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

_.The    Statement    presented    by    Mr. 
Wiley  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 
The  establishment  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  a  thorough  analysis 
and  review  of  the  tax  system,  together  with 
the  development  of  recommendations  for 
needed  tax  reform  would.  I  believe,  be  Jn  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Individual  taxpayer, 
business  and  Industry,  and  the  general  econ- 
omy. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  12  mem- 
bers: 4  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  2 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  2  from  pri- 
vate life;  4  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  2  from  the  Senate  and  2  from 
private  life;  and  4  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
2  from  the  House  and  2  from  private  life. 
The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
make  Its  investigations  and  studies,  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  and  report  to 
Congress    by    January    1,    1961. 

The  purposes  of  the  legislation  would  in- 
clude: plugging  loopholes;  Ironing  out  in- 
equities; eliminating  unintended  hardships 
or  benefits;  capturing  revenue  that  now  may 
be  escaping  taxation:  and  making  adjust- 
ments In  the  tax  structure  to  reflect  the 
changing  needs  of  the  economy,  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  shifts  la  the  pattern  of 
consumer  and  national  requirements,  or 
other  purposes. 

NATION    faces    ECONOMIC    DILEMMA 

Today,  the  Nation  is  facing  an  economic 
dilemma.  Although  the  economy  is  setting 
new  records  with  an  aH-tlme  high  gross 
national  product  of  $465  biUlon;  personal 
Income  at  $365  billion;  retaU  sales  at  $212 
million;  outputs  of  other  businesses  and 
industries  at  all-time  record  highs — we  are 
having  difficulty  balancing  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  country,  of  course,  depends  upon  its 
tax  system  for  Federal  revenue. 

Currently,  the  Nation's  taxpayers  bear  a 
maze  of  taxes  including:  income,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  excise,  gift,  inheritance, 
capital  gains,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
hidden  and  direct  taxes.  These  taxes  range 
from  1  percent  up  to  91  percent — a  tre- 
mendous take  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  and  the  resources  of  bxisi- 
nesses  and  industries  which  depend  for 
economic  life  upon  funds  to  carry  on  their 
operations;  to  plow  back  Into  the  business, 
and  to  provide  research  to  create  new  con- 
sumer products,  and  jobs  f<M-  the  American 
labor  force.  Often,  too,  Federal  taxes  over- 
lap or  duplicate  taxes  by  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

Over  the  years,  the  tax  structure  has  de- 
reloped  through  a  complex  process  of  enact- 
ment of  new  laws,  repeals  of  old  ooes.  and 
extensions,  and/or  other  rerlsioos  of  the 
statutes  on  the  books. 
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During  thU  period,  there  have  been  tre- 
mendoiu  changes  In  the  economy.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  tax  structure  should  reflect 
these  changes  and  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  today. 

The  basic  principles  governing  tax  re- 
form are:  (1)  Taxes  should  be  based  on 
ability  to  pay;  (2)  taxes  should  allow  rea- 
sonable Incentive  to  earn,  to  grow,  to  ex- 
pand; and  (8)  insofar  as  possible,  taxes 
should  be  nondiscriminatory.  In  addition, 
the  tux  policy  should  promote  efficiency,  sta- 
bility, equity  and  Justice. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hoover-type  Tax 
Commission  would  help  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. I  am  therefore  urging  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  establishment  of  the  much- 
needed,  tax-reform  Commission, 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  COMMUNITY 
ANTENNA  TELEVISION  SYSTEMS 
AND  CERTAIN  REBROADCASTING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  single- 
package  bill  containing  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  have  been  requested  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  order  to 
permit  the  licensing  of  TV  repeater 
operations  in  the  VHP  bands,  and  to  im- 
pose certain  requirements  on  community 
antenna  television  systems. 

These  amendments  were  introduced 
earlier  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mac- 
NTTsoN),  at  the  request  of  the  FCC,  but  in 
three  separate  bills.  Because  I  feel  it 
necessary  that  all  amendments  be  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  at  one  time,  since 
adjustments  affecting  one  system  with- 
out simultaneous  adjustments  in  the 
other  will  produce  chaos  in  the  broad- 
casting industry.  I  am  combining  the 
amendments  in  one  measure. 

Although  the  FCC  has  decided  to  ap- 
prove VHF-TV  booster  operations,  and 
to  impose  certain  requirements  on  the 
CATV's  it  is  of  greatest  importance  that 
the  Congress  authorize  the  action.  I 
hope  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  can 
be  considered  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  next  Wednesday  in  order  that 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
Join  as  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  1886)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
community  antenna  television  systems 
and  certain  rebroadcasting  activities,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Ccmimittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


KeatincI.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a 
compact  entered  into  between  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Transportation  Agency.  We  urge  prompt 
action  by  the  Senate  in  consenting  to 
this  compact. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  closely 
related.  So,  too.  are  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  these  activities. 

Chief  among  our  joint  problems  today 
is  the  maintenance  of  essential  rail 
transportation  service.  The  railroads 
serving  our  people  are  constantly  seeking 
to  cut  down  or  abandon  their  commuter 
services,  which  are  increasingly  unprof- 
itable. Without  some  high-speed  means 
of  traversing  the  Hudson  River  from 
New  Jersey.  New  York  City  streets  will 
be  glutted  with  vehicular  traffic  they 
cannot  carry.  And  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents— faced  with  the  prospect  of  rising 
fares  and  dwindling  servicer — are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  get  to  and  from 
work. 

This  problem  should  be  solved  by 
State  and  local  action.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  service  is  not  destroyed  while  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  States  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  problem.  But  the 
framework  in  which  the  interstate  as- 
pects of  the  problem  can  best  be  solved 
is  by  action  of  the  States  affected. 

Our  States  have  maintained  a  high 
order  of  cooperation  in  many  endeavors. 
Typical  of  these  efforts  is  the  bl -State 
compact  approved  by  the  two  State  legis- 
latures, and  signed  by  Governors  Rocke- 
feller and  Meyner. 

This  compact,  which  establishes  a  New 
York-New  Jersey  Transportation  Agen- 
cy, requires  the  approval  of  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution. 

Today,  we  are  joining  in  sponsoring  a 
joint  resolution  to  that  end.  It  deserves 
the  most  expeditious  consideration  by 
Congress.  Creation  of  this  transporta- 
tion agency  under  the  compact  is.  in  the 
judgment  of  our  two  States,  a  reasonable 
start  toward  the  solution  of  our  mass 
transportation  problems,  now  grown  to 
crisis  proportions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  96) 
granting  consent  of  Congress  to  a  com- 
pact entered  into  between  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  creation  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Transportation  Agency,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Keating,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguards  against  mergers  and  consoU- 
dations  of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  banking 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 
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AMENDMENT        OF        FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY     ACTS     OF     1956     AND 

1958— ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  April  29,  and  May  5.  1959.  the 
names  of  Senators  Morse.  Engle.  Pas- 
ToaE.  Jackson,  Young  of  Ohio,  Magnu- 
soN,  MusKiE,  Humphrey,  Grueninc. 
Murray,  Dodd,  Cannon.  Kennedy,  and 
Mansfield  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1826)  to  amend 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1956 
and  1958  by  extending  the  approval  of 
the  estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the 
Interstate  System  for  an  additional  year, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  on  April  29. 
1959. 


NEW    YORK-NEW    JERSEY    TRANS- 
PORTATION AGENCY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  on  behalf  of  myself,  on  his 
behalf,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
junior   Senator   from   New   York    tMr. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  CERTAIN 
MERGERS  AND  CONSOLIDATIONS 
OP  BANKS— AMENDMENT 
Mr.      O-MAHONEY     submitted      an 

amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


THE  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  30.  1959.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1847) 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself.  Mr.  Grueninc, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  on  April  30.  1959. 


FEDERAL  ANTI-LYNCHINO  ACT— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30.  1959.  I  introduced  the  bill  (S.  1848) 
to  declare  certain  rights  of  all  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
strengthen  Federal  antl-lynching  laws. 

At  that  time.  I  said  that  while  I  was 
not  leaving  the  bill  on  the  toble  for 
consponsors.  I  would  be  happy  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues to  be  included  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  at  a  future  time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  there  be  included 
as  sponsors  on  S.  1848.  the  names  of 
Senators  Douglas,  Javits,  McCarthy, 
Clark.  Proxmire,  and  Neubergee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION, 
RELATING  TO  ELECTION  OP 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26,  1959.  I  introduced  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election 


of  President  and  Vice  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitokie]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint 
resolution  when  it  is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Article  on  dlBarnutment  by  Representative 
Chestzk  Bowus,  of  Connecticut,  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  19,  1959. 

Article  entitled  "  'Top  Secret'— But  Should 
It  Be?"  written  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  An- 
DEKsoN,  relating  to  classification  In  the 
atomic  energy  program,  and  published  In  the 
Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
"Hmes  of  May  3.   1959. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  nomination  of 
G.  Edward  Clark  and  sundry  others  for 
promotion  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HOUSING  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS  ON  THE 
MORTGAGE  CREDIT  STUDY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  announce  that  public  hearings 
will  begin  on  Thursday.  May  14.  in  con- 
tinuation of  a  mortgage  credit  study  be- 
gun last  fall  by  the  subcommittee.  In 
order  that  the  Senate  may  be  more  fully 
informed  about  these  hearings,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  the  text  of 
a  letter  which  I  addressed  last  Decem- 
ber to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr. 
PuLBRicHT]  then  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Hon.  J.  W.  PiaMuoHT, 

Chairman,    Senate    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sbnatob  Ptn^aicHT:  I  am  transmit- 
ting the  papers  received  from  authors  par- 
ticipating In  the  mortgage  credit  study 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Hoxising  Is  con- 
ducting This  study  is  being  made  to  an- 
swer the  question.  "Do««  the  decade  1961-70 
pose  problems  in  private  housing  and  mort- 
gage markets  which  require  FMeral  legisla- 
tion by  19607" 

It  u  generally  agreed  that  durtng  the  next 
10  years  our  economy  will  expand  far  beyond 
todays  level.  The  rate  of  home  construc- 
uon.  which  has  t)een  at  a  constant  level  for 
me  paat  several  years,  must  Increase  to  meet 


the  needs  of  a  growing  populaUon  with  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  Net  new  family 
formaUon  resulting  from  the  births  of  the 
forties,  the  replacement  of  units  to  be  demol- 
ished in  order  to  carry  out  the  national 
bousing  policy  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family,  the  increased  mobility  of 
American  families,  and  the  higher  standard 
of  living  toward  which  we  strive,  will  require 
more  and  better  housing  facilities  in  the 
future. 

The  question  of  whether  there  will  be  ade- 
quate resources  to  take  care  of  those  needs 
should  be  answered.     Mortgage  credit  U  the 
principal  resource  problem.     Although  total 
new  capital   formation  has   been  increasing 
at  a  constant  rate  during  the  last  10  years, 
the    share    going    to    residential    mortgages 
varies  considerably  from  year  to  year.     It  Is 
Incumbent    upon    committees    of    Congress 
having  responsibilities  In  the  housing  field 
to  seek  ways  for  providing  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  home  mortgage  credit  In  the  future. 
The  first  step  In  the  study  was  to  expand 
the  basic  question  Into  an  outline  of  com- 
ponent topics  and  to  select  qualified  authors 
to  prepare  papers  on  these  topics.    This  has 
been  done.     The  next  step  is  to  distribute 
the  compendium  of  papers  to  participating 
authors.    Interested    Government    agencies. 
and  to  other  interested  persons,  both  public 
and  private.     It  Is  planned  that  some  time 
In  1959  the  papers  wUl  be  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  by  the  subcommittee.    The  authors 
will   be  asked   to  give  an  oral  summary  of 
their  papers  and  be  questioned  by  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  staff.     Other  per- 
sons  may   also  submit  statements   for  the 
record  at  these  hearings,  which  statements 
would   comment  upon   or   supplement  data 
and    views    expressed    by    authors    of    the 
papers. 

Subsequently,  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  draft  legislative  proposals  which 
seem  to  be  Indicated  by  Informed  opinion 
expressed  in  the  papers  and  In  the  record  of 
the  public  hearing.  From  this  point  on.  If 
Introduced  In  the  Senate,  these  legislative 
proposals  will  be  considered  in  the  u.sual  way. 
Sincerely, 

John  Spakkman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  that 
letter  explaiiis  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  study,  and  presents  a  back- 
ground for  the  hearings  to  begin  next 
week.  The  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
begin  at  10  o'clock,  in  room  5302  of  the 
new  Senate  OflBce  Building,  on  the  morn- 
ings of  May  14.  15.  19,  20,  25,  26.  28,  and 
29. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearings  are  limited 
to  the  authors  who  contributed  papers 
to  the  subcommittee  last  fall  and  to  sub- 
stitute authors  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
original  participants  may  be  unavoid- 
ably unable  to  appear.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  schedule  of  the  hearings 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ScHEOin,E  for  Mobtoaoe  Credit  Hzarincs, 
SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  Housing,  Senate  Bank- 
iNo  Am>  CuxsxNCT  CoMicrrrBE 


Durward  Badgley.  director  of  real  estate  and 
mortgage  research,  Mutual  of  New  York; 
Ramsay  Wood,  bureau  of  business  and  eco- 
nomic research,  University  of  California. 

FRIDAT.  MAT  15,  CEOT7P  n:  DEVELOP  REASON- 
ABLE ESTIMATE  or  NtJMBEH  OF  NEW  TTNrrS 
RCQUISEO 

Family  formation:  Elmer  C.  Bratt.  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Lehigh  University;  Paul  C. 
Glick,  Department  of  Conunerce. 

Replacements:  Sherman  J.  Maisel,  real 
estate  research  program.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; David  Gillogly,  research  fellow,  UiU- 
versity  of  Miami. 

TUESDAT,     MAY      19.     CSCUP     Uf.      PBOBLEkr.S     OF 
PHYSICAL   REQUIREMENTS 

Supply  of  materials:  Joteph  L.  Fisher,  Re- 
sources for  the  Future:  Edward  Boorstein. 
Resources  for  the  Future. 

Supply  of  labor:  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  di- 
rector economic  research  department.  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  representa- 
tives of  the  building  a*^  i  construction  trades 
d:partment,   AFL-CIO. 

Building  sites:  E.  Everett  Ashley  III. 
HHFA;  Max  S.  Wehrly.  executive  director. 
Urban  Land  Institute. 

Technological  changes:  Ralph  J.  Johnson, 
director  NAHB  Research  Institute;  George 
E.   Price,   president.  National   Homes  Corp. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAT    20.    CROUP    IV:     PROBLEMS    OF 
FINANCING     AND     THE     MORTGAGE     MARKET 

Supply  In  general:  Saul  B.  Klaman.  econ- 
omlEt.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks. 

Effects  of  monetary  policy:  Warren  L. 
Smith.  Visiting  lecturer  on  economics.  Har- 
vard University. 

THtJRSDAT.     MAT     21,     GROUP     IV      (CONTINUED) 

Effects  Of  monetary  policy:  James  J. 
CLeary,  director  of  economic  research.  Life 
Insurance  Association  of  America. 

MONDAY,  MAT  25.  GROtTP  V:  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS — • 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING 
P.-.OCRAMS  OB  FOR   NEW   PROGRAMS 

FHLBB:  Edward  E.  Edwards,  associate  di- 
rector, the  Graduate  School  of  Savings  and 
Loan;  Robinson  Newcomb.  Robinson  New- 
comb  Associates;  C.  Hobart  Carr.  chairman, 
department  of  banking  and  finance.  New 
York  University. 

TUESDAY,  MAT  26,   GROUP  V    (CONTINUED) 

FHA,  VA,  FNMA:  Neal  J.  Hardy,  director. 
National  Housing  Center;  Miles  L.  Colean. 
economist;  Robert  E.  Scott,  president,  R.  E. 
Scott  Mortgage  Co. 

FHA  premiums  and  mutuality:  Chester 
Rapkin,  research  associate  professor.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  Harry  Held,  senior  vice 
president,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

THURSDAT,   MAT    28,    CBOXJP   V    (CONTmUED) 

Central  Mortgage  Bank:  Thomas  P. 
Coogan.  president.  Housing  Securities,  Inc.; 
James  W.  Rouse,  president,  James  W.  Rouse 
&  Co..  Inc. 

Middle-income  housing:  WUUam  L.  C. 
Wheaton,  director,  institute  for  urban 
studies.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

FRIDAT.  MAT  29,  OROURVI:   FARM  HOUSING 

Glenn  H.  Beyer,  director,  housing  research 
center,  Cornell  University;  E.  V.  Smith,  dean 
and  director,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Kenneth  Scott,  Dep>artment  of  Agricultxire. 


THURSDAT,  MAT  14.  GROtTP  X:  DEVELOP  MARKET- 
ABLE GROUPING  OF  POTENTIAL  HOUSING  MAR- 
KTT  BY  INCOME  LEVELS 

Family  income  and  expenses :  Selma  Gold- 
smith, Department  of  Commerce;  H.  E.  Riley, 
Department  of  Labor;  James  N.  Morgan,  pro- 
gram director,  survey  research  center.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Credit  terms  in  relation  to  demand  for 
housing:  Charles  Abrams,  visiting  professor. 
Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technology;    L. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  any  other  persons  or  organiza- 
tions who  wish  to  submit  statements  or 
comments  uix)n  the  published  papers,  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
they  should  contact  Mr.  James  B.  Cash, 
Jr.,  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  room  5228,  New  Senate  OfDce 
Building,  telephone  number  Capital 
4-3121,  extension  6348. 
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THE  LIBBY  DAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
progress  edition  of  the  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
published  in  Kalispell,  Mont.  This  is 
indeed  a  very  fine  edition  of  this  daily 
newspaper  and  promotes  the  resources 
of  the  northwestern  p>ai-t  of  Montana, 
and  places  special  emphasis  on  improved 
relations  with  our  Canadian  neighbors 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate know,  the  future  of  the  proposed 
muiltipurpose  project.  Libby  Dam,  is 
closely  associated  with  these  Canadian- 
American  relations.  The  progress  edi- 
tion contains  two  very  fine  articles  on 
Libby  Dam.  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Inter  Lake,  Mr.  William  Sweet- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Sweetland.  which  were  published  in  the 
April  26,  1959,  edition,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  DaUy  Inter  Lake.  Apr.  26,  1959] 

LiBBT  Dam  Project  Considered  Strategic  in 
United  States-British  Columbia  Power 
Planning — Engineers   Map   U.S.   Proposal 

(By  William  Sweetland,  editor,  the  Dally 
Inter  Lake) 

In  many  areas  In  which  It  Is  possible  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  work  to- 
gether and  cooperate  on  development  of 
potential,  perhaps  none  offers  so  much  pos- 
sibility as  in  the  field  of  river  development. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  Kootenai 
and  Columbia  River  basins. 

A  major  river  project  that  has  undergone 
extensive  study  and  surveying,  is  the  Libby 
Dam  project,  as  conceived  by  the  Corps  of 
U.S.  Army  Engineers  and  developed  In  the 
major  water  plan  of  the  Nation. 

Major  atwubllng  block  to  realization  of  the 


Libby  proJMt  has  been  the  distribution  of 
benefits  iMifreen  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  special  Joint  commission  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  nations  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem,  and  annual  discussions 
have  explored  suitable  arrangements  that 
could  lead  to  flnallzatlon. 

In  the  Interest  of  information  to  readers 
in  both  Montana  and  British  Columbia,  the 
Dally  Inter  Loke  obtained  data  from  the 
Portland  office  of  the  Corps  of  U.S.  Army 
Engineers,  as  contained  in  the  recently 
completed  water  resource  report  concern- 
ing the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

The  report  Includes  all  salient  points, 
such  as  location,  benefits,  cost  allocations, 
and  related  data. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Libby  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  on  the  Kootenai  River, 
Mont.,  was  authorized  by  the  1950  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  as  recommended  in  House  Document 
No.  531.  The  Libby  Dam  as  presently  planned 
would  be  located  about  15  miles  upstream 
from  Libby  and  51  miles  downstream  from 
the  international  boundary.  The  project 
would  have  an  initial  power  installation  of 
344,000  kilowatts  and  would  provide  5,010,000 
acre-feet  of  storage  for  flood  control  and 
power. 

HTDROLOCT 

The  dam  at  river  mile  217  would  control 
the  runoff  from  9,070  square  miles  of  area. 
mostly  in  British  Columbia.  The  mean  an- 
nual discharge  is  about  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.    The  maximum  flood  peak  of  record 


occurred  in  1916  when  121.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  was  recorded  at  Libby.  The 
largest  known  flood  peak  occurred  in  1894 
and  has  been  estimated  at  130,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  at  the  dam  site.  The  maximum 
probable  flood  is  estimated  to  be  275,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  resulting  reser- 
voir outflow,  260.000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
has  been  used  for  spillway  design. 

DAM    STTK 

The  Kootenai  River  at  river  mile  217  lies 
in  rugged  terrain  with  a  total  relief  of  about 
3,000  feet.  Bedrock  is  of  the  pre-Cambrlan 
Belt  series  of  argillite  and  quartzlte  rock  de- 
rived from  silification  of  fine  sand  and  mud. 
Two  more  ancient  basalt  flows  varying  up  to 
100  feet  in  thickness  were  extruded  concur- 
rent with  disposition  of  the  sand  and  mud 
and  have  been  folded  with  the  other  rock. 
Drill  holes  Indicate  that  the  bedrock  is 
approximately  level.  The  steep  right  abut- 
ment is  exposed  rock  from  the  river  to  well 
above  the  top  of  the  dam  with  some  scattered 
small  pockets  of  overburden.  The  left  abut- 
ment is  a  terrace  remnant  of  silty-sand  and 
gravel  up  to  130  feet  in  depth.  Rock  out- 
crops at  about  elevation  2,440  form  a  pro- 
nounced knob  behind  which  are  four  low 
saddles  which  will  require  dikes. 

PROJECT    LATOUT 

The  dam  would  be  a  concrete  gravity  struc- 
ture rising  about  400  feet  above  bedrock  with 
a  total  crest  length  of  approximately  2,700 
feet.  A  short  earthflll  embankment  would  be 
required  for  the  left  abutment.  In  addition 
to  the  main  dam.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
construct  four  earthflll  saddle  dams  behind 
the  left  abutment.  These  saddle  dams  would 
have  a  maximum  height  of  approximately 
120  feet. 

An  eight-bay  concrete  overflow  spillway 
controlled  by  talnter  gates  would  be  provided 
with  14  5  feet  8  Inches  by  10  feet  sluices  in 
the  spillway  monoliths  to  provide  a  draw- 
down for  flood  control.  The  hydraulic  ca- 
pacity of  the  outlets  at  minimum  pool  eleva- 
tion 2,287  woud  be  33.000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

The  powerplant  would  be  located  on  the 
left  bank  near  the  toe  of  the  dam.  Initially 
the  powerplant  would  consist  of  four  ?6,000 
kilowatt  units.  As  many  as  eight  such  units 
may  be  Installed  ultimately.  Gross  head 
for  initial  development  of  power  would  be 
344  feet  between  a  normal  operating  pool 
at  elevation  2,459  and  a  tailwater  elevation 
2,115. 

RESERVOIR     DESCRIPTION 

The  reservoir  would  extend  about  42  miles 
into  Canada  to  the  Canadian  Bull  River 
dam  site.  Gross  storage  would  be  5,985,000 
acre-feet  of  which  5,010,000  would  be  us- 
able storage  with  a  50  percent  drawdown. 
Minimum  pool  would  be  at  elevation  2.287. 
The  reservoir  would  occupy  an  area  of  about 
48,000  acres.  Most  of  the  land  require^  in 
the  United  States  consists  of  timber  and 
cutover  lands  along  the  river  and  a  few 
small  farms.  The  towns  of  Warland,  Stone- 
hill,  and  Rexford,  including  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice administration  centers  at  Rexford  and 
Warland,  would  be  affected  by  the  reservoir. 
In  addition,  the  reservoir  would  inundate 
portions  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
which  follows  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kootenai  River,  Montana  State  Highway  No. 
37,  which  parallels  the  railroad  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  portions  of  coun- 
ty and  Forest  Service  roads. 

Major  relocations  would  Include  about  70 
miles  of  the  main  line  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  and  approximately  58  miles  of 
State  Highway  No.  37.  County  and  Forest 
Service  roads,  telephone,  and  power  lines 
and  the  water  system  for  the  town  of  Rex- 
ford would  also  require  relocation,  as  would 
the  Rexford  and  Warland  Ranger  Stations 
and  work  camps  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 


RRCREATION 

The  costs  Of  facilities  for  accommodations 
of  visitors  at  the  dam  site  and  for  develop- 
ing recreational  facilities  on  reservoir  lands 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  national  for- 
ests have  been  included  as  a  part  of  the 
project  estimate.  The  Forest  Service  would 
program,  construct;  and  administer  the  rec- 
reation facilities  on  lands  under  its  Juris- 
diction; therefore,  the  cost  of  these  facil- 
ities has  not  been  Included  In  the  project 
estimate. 

PROJECT    COSTS 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
Libby  project  with  four  units  Installed  is 
$308  million  Including  $7,010,000  for  flow- 
age  costs  In  Canada.  Annual  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $12,654,000. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Annual  flood  damages  in  the  Kootenai 
Flats  area,  a  leveed  area  extending  a  distance 
of  about  54  miles  from  about  4  miles  above 
Bonners  Perry,  Idaho,  to  the  International 
boundary,  amount  to  $936,500  annually.  In 
addition,  an  area  along  Kootenai  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Troy.  Mont.,  sustains  damages 
averaging  $4,500  annually.  Libby  Reservoir, 
operating  In  conjunction  with  the  Long 
Meadows  project,  would  substantially  elimi- 
nate these  local  flood  damages.  Of  the  dam- 
ages prevented,  $815,000  would  be  creditable 
to  the  Libby  project.  As  a  unit  in  the  co- 
ordinated system  for  control  of  floods  In  the 
lower  Columbia  River,  flood  control  benefiu 
of  $4,840,000  would  be  credlUble  to  the  proj- 
ect If  It  were  operated  In  the  basic  system 
to  control  major  floods  to  a  flow  of  800.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  The  Dalles.  If  the 
project  is  constructed  subsequent  to  attain- 
ment at  the  basic  flood  control  objective,  its 
incremental  share  of  the  system  benefits 
would  be  $514,000. 

The  project  would  generate  an  average 
of  about  1,885  million  kilowatt-hours  an- 
nually at  site  and  would  add  about  2.142  mil- 
lion kllowatt-hours  annually  at  downstream 
plants.  Prime  power  creditable  to  the  proj- 
ect would  be  956,000  kllowatt-hours.  Dis- 
tributed thermal  power  savings  would  be 
$29,906,000. 

The  above  prime  and  distributed  thermal 
savings  were  based  on  Ltbby's  sharing  the 
credit  for  added  power  and  power  beneflt 
with  other  storage  projects  added  In  the 
major  water  plan  and  do  not  reflect  the 
values  for  the  project  If  added  Incrementally. 

The  project  also  would  be  of  beneflt  to 
navigation  along  lower  Columbia  River  by 
virtue  of  increased  low  waterflow.  Such 
benefits  however,  are  minor  In  nature  and 
have  not  been  evaluated  for  this  report. 

{From   the   Inter   Lake.   Apr.  26.    1959] 

International   Commission   Is  Chikt 
Negotiating  Instrxtment 

(By   William   Sweetland.   editor,    the    Dally 
Inter  Lake) 

While  historical  and  cultural  development 
in  British  Columbia  and  Montana  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  very  close  relationship 
of  the  two  governments,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion but  what  future  development  of  that 
relationship  lies  principally  with  Industrial 
progress. 

And  the  strongest  link  between  Industrial 
development  In  British  Columbia  and  Mon- 
tana lies  with  proposed  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Not  only  do  the 
t>rovlnce  and  the  State  have  a  large  stake 
in  this  development,  but  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  two  sovereign  nations  are  also 
vitally  concerned. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  the  sltuao 
tlon,  both  nations  have  appointed  top- 
flight men  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, a  special  agency  devoted  only  to 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries.    All     matters     concerning     the 
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Columbia  are  referred  to  this  Commission 
for  study  and  recommendations. 

negotiating  panel 

The  Joint  Commission  Is  not  a  dam-buUd- 
Ing  agency.  It  Is  In  effect,  a  negotiating  panel 
which  works  through  the  American  State 
Department  and  the  Canadian  Department 
of  External  Affairs.  The  three  U.S.  mem- 
bers are  headed  by  Douglas  McKay  (former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior)  and  the  Canadian 
delegation  (of  three  men)  Is  headed  by 
Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaugbton. 

Original  discussions  at  sessions  of  the 
IJC  showed  that  the  two  nations  were  far 
apart  in  reaching  compromise  solutions  to 
common  problems  Involving  development 
projects.  Recently,  however.  In  view  of  the 
tight  power  situation  and  other  factors, 
there  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  chance 
of  close  cooperation  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

At  meetings  held  In  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  In  March  and  April,  the  two 
countries  reached  a  "mutually  satisfactory" 
basis  of  sharing  of  the  downstream  benefits 
of  any  Columbia  River  development. 

A  first  draft  of  principles  to  cover  the  con- 
troversial downstream  benefits  question  will 
be  discussed  at  a  commission  meeting  in 
Montreal  April  30. 

WIN    CONCESSIONS 

The  agreement  indicates,  observers  believe, 
that  Canada  has  won  enormous  concessions 
from  the  United  States,  particularly  In  the 
matter  of  payment  of  downstream  benefits. 

An  engineering  report  submitted  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  IJC  in  Washington 
ended  all  doubts  over  the  feasibility  of  Joint 
development  of  the  river's  vast  potential. 
The  report  said  It  was  both  practicable  and 
desirable  to  proceed  with  the  Joint  develop- 
ment. 

The  vast  development  would  be  capable  of 
meeUng  60  percent  of  all  electric  power  de- 
mands In  British  Columbia  and  the  United 
States  Pacific  Northwest  in  1985. 

The  project,  advanced  by  the  International 
Columbia  River  Engineering  Bocml.  would 
cost  nearly  $1  billion  in  Canada  alone  and 
would  double  current  electric  output  on  the 
Columbia  to  16  mUlion  kilowatts. 

The  Board  proposes  the  construction  of  at 
least  eight  mighty  dams  on  the  Canadian 
portion  of  the  Columbia,  which  rises  In 
British  Columbia,  crosses  the  boundary  near 
Trail.  British  Columbia,  and  flows  through 
the  Northwest  United  States  to  the  Paclflc. 
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7-HREE    PLANS 

Three  alternate  schemes  were  suggested 
by  the  Board;  one  with  no  diversion;  one 
with  diversion  of  the  Kootenay  River  Into 
the  Columbia  at  Copper  Creek  near  Canal 
Flats,  British  Columbia,  where  the  Kootenay 
comes  within  a  mile  of  Columbia  Lake,  head- 
water of  the  Columbia  River;  and  one  with 
diversion  of  the  Kootenay  Into  the  Columbia 
at  Dorr,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  Inter- 
national boundary. 

The  biggest  of  the  proposed  dams  on  the 
Columbia  would  be  at  Mica  Creek,  90  miles 
upstream;  cost  a  maximum  $327  million  and 
from  Revelstoke,  British  Columbia.  It  would 
have  a  maximum  generating  capacity  of 
1.624,000  kilowatts. 

The  Copper  Creek  diversion  appeared  to  be 
favored  by  the  engineering  board.  It  would 
call  for  dams  In  Canada  at  Copper  Creek. 
Luxor,  Calamity  Curve,  Mica,  Downle  Creek, 
Revelstoke  Canyon,  Arrow  Lakes,  and  Murphy 
Creek. 

The  flrst  hint  that  the  United  States  had 
given  In  to  Canada's  longstanding  claim  to 
a  share  In  jxtwer  benefits  resulting  from  the 
use  of  storage  dams  on  the  British  Columbia 
side  of  the  International  river  came  January 
30.  The  late  External  Affairs  Minister  Sid- 
ney Smith  announced  then  that  the  matter 


had  been  referred  to  the  IJC  for  recom- 
mendations on  the  principles  to  cover  the 
Joint  development. 

For  years  the  U.S.  members  of  the  Com- 
mission had  refused  to  even  discuss  the 
question. 

The  recent  statement  with  its  reference 
to  the  apportionment  of  downstream  bene- 
fits all  but  settled  the  issue. 

LONE  QiraSTION 

The  lone  question  left  now  would  appear 
to  be  how  the  benefits  will  be  divided. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  them  be- 
ing divided. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Canada  will  seek 
a  50  percent  split  of  either  the  power  gen- 
erated on  the  U  S  section  of  the  river  or  the 
revenue  derived  from  Its  generation.  Cana- 
da's claim  is  said  to  cover  a  35-year  period, 
the  time  regarded  as  necessary  for  U.S.  in- 
terests to  amortize  their  investment  in  new 
generating  capacity  that  would  be  Installed 
In  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  appears  that  the  power  shortage  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  simply  become  too 
acute  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  turn  down 
Canada's  demands.  The  generation  of  power 
through  the  use  of  upstream  dams  appears 
to  be  the  lone  way  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  area. 

When  the  matter  of  a  storage  dam  on 
the  Canadian  reaches  of  the  Columbia  River 
was  raised  by  the  United  States  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  same  principles  were  again 
Involved.  General  McNaughton's  revelation 
that  Columbia  River  waters  could  be  di- 
verted to  the  North  Thompson,  thence  to 
the  Fraser  came  as  a  shock  not  only  to  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  IJC  but  to  the  general 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

This  possibility  of  diverting  both  the 
Kootenay  and  the  Columbia  would.  If  car- 
ried through,  leave  the  United  States  out 
with  regard  to  additional  upstream  storage 
which  they  hoped  would  be  made  available 
to  augment  the  fiow  to  their  huge  power 
complex  on  the  lower  Columbia. 

HISTORY 


In  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  Is  applicable 
to  the  Columbia  and  that  Canada  has  certain 
rights  which  caU  for  the  payment  of  down- 
stream benefits  if  the  upper  Columbia  is 
developed.  Canada  wished  these  downstream 
rights  to  be  paid  not  in  dollars  but  in  electric 
power. 


In  order  to  understand  something  of  what 
is  Involved  In  the  policy  declsons  still  to  be 
worked  out.  a  reference  to  International 
water  negotiations  on  this  continent  Is  help- 
ful. 

The  legal  relationship  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  matters  of  Joint 
water  development  Is  laid  down  in  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  The  nego- 
tiations for  this  treaty  started  in  1906  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Niagara  River  power  diversion 
and  other  problems. 

General  principles  were  formulated  and  an 
International  Joint  Commission  was  set  up  to 
apply  those  principles  to  matters  regarding 
boundary  waters  which  were  in  dispute. 
Thus  the  International  Joint  Commission  is 
automatically  Implicated  In  any  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  such  International  riv- 
ers as  the  Columbia  and  the  Kootenay. 

The  principles  which  were  established  left 
each  country  in  full  control  of  all  waters 
within  Its  own  territory  even  though  those 
waters  In  their  natural  channels  would  later 
flow  across  the  boundary,  but  they  permitted 
the  other  country  to  sue  for  loss  sustained 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  flrst  country. 
This  idea  was  Incorporated  into  Article  2 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  At 
that  time  It  represented  the  position  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  all  prior  discussions. 
The  principle  had  been  based  uix>n  a  still 
broader  principle  expounded  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1812: 

"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  nation  within  Its 
own  territory  is  exclusive  and  absolute.  It 
Is  susceptible  to  no  limitation  not  Imposed 
by  Itself." 

In  current  Canada-United  States  talks, 
Canada  held  that  the  principle  Incorporated 


GENEVA  TEST  BAN  NEGOTIATIONS 
PROPOSALS  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  at  this 
time;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  5  minutes  to  do  so. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  when  the  negotiations  for  an 
agreement  on  the  discontinuance  of  nu- 
clear tests  recessed  for  a  period  of  3 
weeks,  from  March  19  until  April  13.  the 
talks  were  stalled  on  several  controver- 
sial   issues.     The    most    important    of 
these  was  the  procedure  by  which  an  in- 
spection team  could  be  sent  to  the  site 
of  an  event  which  could  be  suspected  of 
being  a  nuclear  explosion.    The  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  was  that  the 
seven-nation  control  commission  should 
always    vote    whether    an    inspection 
should  take  place,  and  on  such  a  vote 
the  three  nuclear  powers — the  United 
States,   the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union — should  be  unanimous.    If 
the    Soviet    position   were    adopted,    it 
would  give  each  of  tiie  nuclear  powers 
a  veto  over  any  on-site  inspection.    The 
United  States  could  never  accept  such  a 
position;  and  our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
have  insisted  that  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  so  long  as  the  Soviets  demand 
a  veto  power. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has 
been  that  the  decision  to  conduct  an  on- 
site  inspection  should  be  made  by  the 
administrator  of  the  control  organiza- 
tion, and  that  this  decision  must  be 
based  on  technical  criteria  established 
in  advance.  The  control  organization 
could  override  the  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministrator, but  only  by  a  majority  vote. 

UMITEO  TEST  BAN  PSOPOSO)  AND  RSJCCTED 

When  the  representatives  of  the  nu- 
clear powers  reconvened  on  April  13,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  introduced  into  the 
record  of  the  conference  a  statement 
outlining  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  a  position  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  concurred.  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth  said,  in  essence,  to  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative that  the  United  States  sought 
an  agreonent  by  which  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  would  be  banned;  but,  in 
order  to  achieve  such  an  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  modify  its 
position  on  the  veto  question,  on  the 
ccmiposition  of  the  control  organization, 
on  the  staffing  of  the  control  posts,  and 
on  other  aspects  of  the  control  system. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  also  said  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  willing  to  discuss  certain 
technical  questions,  such  as  improve- 
ments in  the  control  system  for  the  de- 
tection and  identification  of  underground 
events,  and  the  system  that  should  be 
estabUshed  for  the  detection  of  tests  at 
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extremely  high  altitudes,  that  is  those 
above  30  miles  from  the  earth. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  also  suggested 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if  the  Soviets 
would  not  modify  their  position  on  the 
above  questions,  then  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  consider  an  alternative 
plan.  This  plan  would  approach  an 
agreement  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  stages,  beginning  with  a  ban  on  tests 
undei-water  and  in  the  atmosphere. 
Tests  underground  and  above  30  miles 
from  the  earth  could  continue  until 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  necessary 
controls.  The  merit  of  the  latter  alter- 
■  native  is  that  a  ban  on  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underwater  would  re- 
quire a  control  system  much  less  exten- 
sive than  a  total  ban. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  pre5ented  with 
a  choice.  Would  the  U.S.S.R.  accept  a 
total  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests,  with 
an  adequate  and  effective  control  and 
inspection  system ;  or  would  it  accept,  as 
a  beginning,  a  limited  ban  for  which  the 
control  system  would  not  need  to  be  as 
extensive? 

PROPOSAL    FOR    A    LIMrTATION    ON    THE    NUMBER 
OP    INSPECTIONS 

In  a  letter  of  April  25  to  President 
Elsenhower,  Premier  Khrushchev  inti- 
mated his  preference  between  the  alter- 
natives offered.  The  Soviet  leader  said 
he  thought  the  negotiations  should  con- 
tinue to  try  to  reach  agreement  for  a 
ban  on  all  nuclear  weaix)ns  tests.  In 
stating  this  choice,  the  Soviet  spokes- 
man suggested  that  the  nuclear  powers 
ought  to  consider  the  possibility  of  some 
limitation  on  the  niunber  of  on-site  in- 
spections that  could  be  conducted  in  a 
given  area  or  country  over  a  particular 
period  of  time.  The  Soviet  Premier  left 
the  impression  that  such  a  limitation 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  veto.  This  is 
a  suggestion  that  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Macmillan.  evidently  had 
introduced  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Moscow.  The  suggestion  is  very  similar 
to  one  I  offered  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  5. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President.  I  said: 

When  one  tries  to  visualize  Just  how  the 
Inspection  and  cdnxrol  system  would  work 
In  practice,  the  conclusion  seems  obvious 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions could  take  place.  An  event  which  the 
control  posts  are  unable  to  Identify  could 
lead  to  an  Inspection,  and  this  fundamental 
right  would  In  Itself  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
^  a  potential  violator.  If  all  tests  were  banned, 
obviously  not  every  unidentified  event  could 
be  Inspected.  All  such  events  occurring  In 
areas  In  which  earthquakes  do  not  usually 
occur  would  probably  be  Inspected  •  •  •, 
But  Inspections  of  unidentified  events  In 
earthquake  areas  would  need  to  be  on  a  spot- 
check  basis.  If  a  limit  were  placed  on  the 
number  of  Inspections  per  year,  for  example, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  control  organ 
never  exhaust  all  of  Ito  Inspections  before 
the  end  of  the  period. 

Woiild  not  a  limit  on  the  number  of  In- 
epectlons  on  the  territory  of  each  of  the 
nuclear  powers  and  In  the  areas  In  which 
t3st8  might  take  place  preserve  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  indicate  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  would  not.  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  maintains, 
be  Inspecting  all  mines,  quarries,  woods,  ra- 
v.ncs,  and  all  the  rest. 


The  President's  reply  to  my  letter  was 
noncommittal.  He  merely  indicated 
that  the  suggestions  would  be  studied. 

The  concept  of  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  inspections  is  one  which  is 
both  practical  and  safe.  The  United 
States  has  all  along  recognized  the  need 
for  some  limitation,  but  thus  far  the 
negotiations  were  not  very  specific  as  to 
what  the  limitation  should  be. 

SOVIET    DISTORTIONS   OP    UNITZO    STATES-UNITKD 
KINGDOM   POSITION 

Before  going  into  my  suggestion  fur- 
ther and  before  stating  a  supplementary 
proposal,  it  is  important  that  the  dis- 
tortions in  the  Soviet  position  be  noted. 
The  Soviets  contend  that  the  United 
States  has  proposed  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  inspections.  This,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  is  not  true.  The  United 
States  has  from  the  beginning  advocated 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  fact  that  earth- 
qualces  normally  do  not  occur  in  large 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  additional 
reason  why  inspectors  would  not  be 
roaming  indiscriminately  and  frequently 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Another  Soviet  distortion  is  on  the 
question  of  staffing  of  the  control  posts. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  maintained  that 
the  United  States  has  proposed  staff- 
ing the  posts  only  with  foreigners, 
whereas  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  States  has  proposed  that  the 
staffing  of  the  control  posts  consist  gen- 
erally of  one-third  of  nationals  of  the 
country  in  which  the  post  is  located,  one- 
third  of  personnel  of  the  other  two 
nuclear  powers,  and  one- third  from 
neutral  countries.  These  outright  dis- 
tortions should  be  exposed  and  answered 
at  once.  Regrettably,  this  has  not  been 
done  by  our  Government, 

It  is  still  diflBcult  to  determine  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  remove  the 
obstacles  that  remain  to  agreement. 
However,  Premier  Khrushchev  rightly 
states  that  "the  most  essential  point  of 
difference  between  us  seems  to  be  the 
question  of  sending  insjjection  teams  to 
explore  the  phenomena  suspected  to  be 
nuclear  explosions."  Therefore,  if  the 
Geneva  conference  can  reach  agreement 
on  this  question,  it  could  proceed  to 
other  questions  which  must  be  decided 
but  which  perhaps  are  not  as  difficult  to 
solve  as  the  matter  of  ins[>ection  teams. 

DETERMINATION     OP     THE     LIMITATION     OM 
INSPECTION 

On  April  30, 1  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  my  views  on  the  question  of 
placing  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  in- 
si>ections.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  following 
the  text  of  my  remarks,  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  proposal  deals 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  might  de- 
cide how  many  inspections  ought  to  be 
undertaken  during  a  particular  period. 
As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  state: 

Obviously,  too  low  a  celling  could  cause 
the  control  organization  to  exhaust  its  in- 


spection rights  too  early  or  to  forego  Im- 
portant inspections  in  an  effort  to  save  on- 
site  inspection  rights  for  further  and  later 
tise. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  basis  for  de- 
termining what  the  ceiling  should  be 
depends  on  technical  and  scientific  data. 
The  Soviet  Union  most  likely  will  con- 
tend that  the  basis  should  be  determined 
without  any  relationship  to  technical 
and  scientific  factors.  The  Soviets  are 
likely  to  argue  that  we  should  just  pick 
a  figure,  and  that  would  be  the  number  of 
inspections  that  could  be  carried  out 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  Or  the 
Soviets  may  suggest  a  very  small  figure 
for  the  number  of  inspections,  antici- 
pating that  the  United  States  will  pro- 
pose a  much  higher  figure;  then  they 
would  expect  that  the  final  figure  would 
be  somewhere  in  between,  after  pro- 
longed argimient  and  negotiation. 

On  this  important  question  we  should 
not  pick  figures  out  of  a  hat  and  have 
such  figures  determine  for  all  time  what 
the  number  of  inspections  can  be. 

The  ceiling  on  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions ought  to  have  some  relationship  to 
the  number  of  events  which  the  control 
posts  cannot  positively  Identify  as  na- 
tural in  origin.  But  we  do  not  know  at 
this  time  what  this  figure  will  be,  or  even 
approximately  what  it  will  be.  All  we 
have  at  the  present  time — for  example, 
in  the  case  of  earthquakes — is  a  theo- 
retical estimate  of  how  many  earth- 
quakes of  a  given  size  will  occur,  and,  of 
these,  a  theorectlcal  estimate  of  how 
many  can  be  Identified. 

The  conference  of  experts  last  sum> 
mer  estimated  that  the  number  of  un- 
identified underground  events  world- 
wide of  an  equivalent  yield  of  five  kilo- 
tons  and  above  would  be  20  to  100.  As 
a  result  of  the  Hardtack  series,  scien- 
tists estimated  that  this  figure  might 
go  as  high  as  1,500  if  no  improvements 
were  made  in  the  control  system.  How- 
ever, with  improvements  in  the  instru- 
mentation at  the  control  posts,  the  num- 
ber of  worldwide  unidentified  events  of 
5  kilotons  or  higher  might  be  reduced 
by  a  factor  of  5  or  more.  The  number 
of  worldwide  underground  unidentified 
events  below  an  equivalent  yield  of  5 
kilotons  would  presumably  be  much 
greater. 

The  proposal  I  put  forth  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  therefore,  is  that  the  cell- 
ing on  the  number  of  inspections  should 
be  fixed  only  after  the  control  posts 
have  been  established  and  operating  for 
a  period  of  a  year.  With  such  a  period 
of  operation,  we  would  then  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  have  a  better  basis  for  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  a  ceiling  should 
be  placed  on  the  number  of  inspections. 
In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  also  suggested  "that  during  the  year  in 
which  the  observation  of  signals  would 
take  place,  some  inspection  should  prob- 
ably also  take  place  in  order  to  deter 
a  potential  violator."  Such  an  agreed 
upon  number  of  inspections  must  defi- 
nitely be  regarded  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure imtil  a  firmer  ImisIs  Is  established 
for  determining  what  the  number  of 
unidentified  events  may  be. 
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It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all 
parties  to  any  test  ban  treaty  that  there 
\)e  as  few  inspections  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  control  posts  as  adequately  equipped 
as  present  scientific  knowledge  permits. 
Therefore,  we  must  insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  discuss  with  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  possible  im- 
provements in  the  control  system.  By 
its  refusal  to  consider  improvements  in 
the  system,  the  Soviet  Union  invites  a 
larger  number  of  inspections. 

The  improvements  in  the  control  sys- 
tem that  are  being  recommended  by  the 
United  States  do  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  manned  control  posts.  They 
merely  provide  for  improving  the  equip- 
ment at  existing  posts  and  for  providing 
some  additional  instnmients  at  un- 
manned posts.  For  this  reason  the  So- 
viet attitude  appears  to  be  an  imreason- 
able  and  completely  illogical  one. 

I  shall  be  interested  in  comments  on 
my  proposal.     I  hope  that  it  will  pro- 
voke discussion,  and  perhaps  additional 
refinements  or  modifications, 
•ovarr  abandonment  op  veto  a  step  ponwARo 

The   Soviet   Union,  in  indicating   its 
willingness  to  give  up  the  veto  on  the 
dispatch  of  inspection  teams,  has  taken 
a  significant  step  which  could  bring  us 
closer  to  agreement  on  a  treaty.     The 
Soviet  move  offers  a  real  possibility  that 
an  effective  agreement  can  be  reached, 
for  the  problem  of  the  veto  has  plagued 
the  test  ban  conference  from  the  begin- 
ning.    Now  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
removed  on  this  crucial  question,   the 
conference  may  go  forward  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  other  questions  that  remain. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
rpparently  finally  accepted  the  futility 
of  an  agreement  that  includes  a  veto  on 
questions  of  insf)ection.     The  Soviet  re- 
appraisal could  have  great  impact  not 
only  on  the  present  conference,  but  on 
any   future    arms    control   conferences 
that  may  follow. 

Exhibit  1 

April  30,  1959. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart;  Premier  Khrushchev, 
in  his  letters  to  President  Eisenhower  and  to 
Prime  Minister  MacmUlan.  rejected  an  al- 
ternative proposal  of  the  Ujiitod  States  for  a 
staged  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  He  rejected  specifically  the  suggestion 
that  nuclear  weapons  tesU  be  banned  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underwater  and  that  the 
banning  of  tesU  in  outer  space  and  under- 
ground be  reserved  until  later.  The  purpose 
of  the  United  States  in  making  thU  proposal 
was  legitimate  and  justified;  namely,  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  accept  the  neces- 
»ary  controls  for  a  total  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  then  the  United  SUtes  was 
prepared  to  accept  a  limited  ban  on  which 
the  controls  necessary  would  not  be  as  ex- 
tensive. 

The  Soviet  Premier,  In  rejecting  the  con- 
cept of  a  limited  ban,  indicated  he  was  sym- 
pathetic to  a  suggestion  by  Prime  Minuter 
Macmillan  that  a  celUng  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  on-site  Inspections  to  occur  in 
any  given  area  or  coimtry  over  a  specified 
period  of  time.  WhUe  1  have  no  information 
about  the  detaUs  <rf  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
miuan-s  suggestion.  It  appears  to  be  quite 


similar  to  one  I  proposed  in  my  letter  of 
March  5  to  President  Elsenhower. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President,  I  suggested 
that  although  a  limit  might  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  on-site  Inspections,  a  suspicious 
event  in  an  aseismic  (nonearthquake)  area 
should  probably  always  be  subject  to  investi- 
gation. Inspections  In  seismic  areas  would 
have  to  be  on  a  spot-check  basis. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  amplify 
somewhat  on  my  previous  suggestion,  and  to 
offer  a  supplementary  proposal. 

Our  Government  Is  not  proposing  that 
there  be  an  unlimited  number  of  on-site 
inspections.  The  Soviet  Union  is  engaging 
in  misleading  propaganda  when  it  suggests 
that  such  a  position  has  laeen  advocated  by 
the  Western  nations.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  already  sug- 
gested a  limitation  on  the  numb<;r  of  on-site 
inspections.  I  believe  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth  has  proposed  that  all  unidentified 
events  of  a  yield  equivalent  of  5  kilotons, 
and  20  percent  of  all  unidentified  events 
under  5  kilotons  selected  on  a  random  basis 
be  subject  to  inspection. 

To  have  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  in- 
spections, however,  it  is  necessary  to  agree 
on  what  the  celling  should  be.  Obviously, 
too  low  a  ceiling  could  cause  the  control 
organization  to  exhaust  its  inspection  rights 
too  early  or  to  forgo  important  inspections 
in  an  effort  to  save  on-site  inspection  rights 
for  further  and  later  use. 

The  basis  for  determining  the  ceiling  must 
be  scientific  and  technical.  The  basis  must 
be  predicated  on  the  number  of  earthquakes 
that  occur  annually  within  a  particular 
region  and  also  the  number  that  cannot  be 
Identified  as  such  by  the  control  posts.  It  is 
my  understanding,  however,  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  precise  number  of  earthquakes 
that  occur  within  a  given  period  in  a  partic- 
ular region  is  primarily  theoretical  and  is 
based  on  mathematical  calculations  or  in 
other  words  an  extrapolation  downward  of 
what  is  known  about  the  number  of  large 
earthquakes. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  we  do  not  have 
precise  information  about  the  exact  rela- 
tionship of  the  size  of  an  earthquake  to  the 
yield  of  a  nuclear  explosion.  According  to 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  this  relationship  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  type  of  earth  struc- 
ture in  which  the  explosion  is  detonated. 
Another  factor  that  is  also  important  is  to 
what  extent  artifical  methods  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  energy 
from  an  explosion  from  being  registered  ade- 
quately and  clearly  at  seismograph  stations 
located  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  above  leads  me  to  believe  that  If  we 
are  not  to  base  the  establishment  of  a  cell- 
ing for  the  number  of  inspections  on  theo- 
retical   considerations,    then    we    must    use 
actual  observation  as  a  basis.    In  order  to  use 
observation  as  a  basis,  the  control  posts  must 
be  establifhed  and  functioning  so  they  can 
begin  to  record  the  signals  from  earth  move- 
ments, be  they  natural  or  artificial.     Then 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  perhaps  a  year, 
the    control    organization    could    determine 
approximately  what  the  ceUlng  on   inspec- 
tions should  be.    Of  course,  even  this  degree 
of  preliminary   observation   could   not   give 
us  completely  accurate  statistics  because  the 
numt)er  of  earthquakes  varies  from  year  to 
year.     A  limitation  on  the  number  of  In- 
spections would  have  to  be  high  or  flexible 
enough  to  take  such  a  variation  into  accoimt. 
The  ceUing  might  consist  of  an  absolute  fig- 
ure or  a  percentage.     But  at  least  a  period 
of  observation  would  give  us  a  much  better 
basis  for  determining  a  safe  and  technically 
meaningful  ceUing  than  what  we  now  have. 
Our  present  lack  of  data  could  lead  to  pro- 
longed argument  over  conclusions  based  more 
on  theoretical  calculations  than  on  empiri- 
cal evidence. 


My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  to  have'the 
ceUIng  on  the  number  of  inspections  deter- 
mined as  a  result  of  a  period — such  aA  a 
year — of  observation  of  the  recordings  from 
the  control  posts  after  they  have  been  in- 
stalled, properly  equipped,  and  staffed.  In 
suggesting  this  propcwal  I  would  add  that 
during  the  year  in  which  the  observation  of 
signals  would  take  place  some  Inspections 
should  probably  also  take  place  in  order  to 
deter  a  potential  violator. 

I  am  sure  that  all  parties  to  a  test  ban 
agreement  would  agree  that  on-site  inspec- 
tions should  only  take  place  when  they  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  the  control 
system  should  contain  the  improvemenU 
which  appear  called  for  as  a  result  of  the 
findings  of  the  Hardtack  Series. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  three  nuclear 
powers  should  continue  their  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  on  the  discontinuance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  This  latest  suggestion 
of  mine  is  offered  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
contribute  toward  agreement. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrxt. 


THE  FITS  AND  STARTS  OP  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  a  unanimous  view 
among  supporters  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  that  U.S.  credit  should  be 
made  available  on  a  long-teim  basis, 
rather  than  on  an  on-again-off-again. 
year-by-year  basis.  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.*  Ful- 
BRiGHTl  in  supporting  a  5-year  author- 
ization for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
of  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "The 
Pits  and  Starts  of  Foreign  Aid,"  by  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record.  Tliis  article  appeared  in 
the  April  16,  1959,  number  of  the  Re- 
iwrter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foHows: 

The  Fits  and  Starts  of  Fobeicn  Aid 
(By  Harlan  Cleveland) 

The  onset  of  the  disease  can  be  dated  with 
accuracy.  We  took  sick  when  the  motivation 
of  hope,  on  which  an  effective  foreign  aid 
program  depends,  was  replaced  by  the  moti- 
vation of  fear  on  Saturday,  June  24.  1950. 

Up  to  that  fateful  day  we  were  binding  our- 
selves to  both  friends  and  neutrals  with  that 
extraordinarily  successful  venture  in  applied 
cooperation,  the  Marshall  plan.  President 
Truman  had  announced  the  point  4  program 
in  1949,  and  in  the  spring  of  1950  Congress 
had  passed  the  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment. Then  the  Russians  struck  at  us 
through  their  North  Korean  puppets,  and 
we  stopped  dead  in  our  tracks. 

Within  a  week  or  two,  support  for  Euro- 
pean recovery,  for  investment  and  technical 
assistance  In  Asia  and  Africa,  for  economic 
cooperation  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, even  for  the  exchange  of  students  and 
artists,  had  to  be  justified  by  reference  to  a 
new  all-embracing  criterion,  expressed  in  the 
word  "security."  Now  it  was  mutual  security 
rather  than  economic  cooperation.  I  well 
remember  a  winter  afternoon  when  I  sat 
with  C.  Tyler  Wood  (now  an  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration) ,  searching  for  ways  to  ex- 
plain the  foreign  aid  budget  in  the  new 
defense -conscious  atmosphere.  Before  quit- 
ting time  we  had  invented  that  confusing 
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but  politically  effective  phraa«.  "defense  sup- 
port." to  justify  economic  aid  as  a  hand* 
maldon  of  the  military  buildup  In  areas  lUce 
South  Korea.  Formosa,  and  Vietnam. 

In  tbe  years  that  followed,  the  foreign  aid 
agency  In  its  successive  incarnations  was 
progressively  weakened  by  Internal  dlsor- 
ders:  by  the  fever  of  Harold  Stassen's  pa* 
tronage  purge;  by  the  chill  of  John  HoUls- 
ter's  doubt  that  foreign  aid  belonged  on  the 
national  agenda  at  all;  by  the  failvires  In 
Egypt  and  Laos  and  the  less-publlclzed  trou- 
bles In  a  dozen  other  missions;  by  the  gradual 
disenchantment  of  congressional  friends  and 
the  unrelenting  hostility  of  congressional 
foes. 

But  these  things  too  have  passed.  The 
most  acute  symptoms  are  disappearing  now, 
and  convalescence  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  program's  leadership  Is  no  longer  pre- 
occupied with  presidential  ambitions.  Most 
appointments  are  no  longer  made  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, even  though  Chairman  Meade  Alcorn  re- 
cently demonstrated  enough  power  to  veto 
the  api»otaitinent  of  Henry  Laboulsse  as  Di- 
rector of  ICA  for  the  sin  of  being  registered 
as  a  Democrat  In  Mr.  Alcorn's  home  State 
of  Connecticut.  And  popular  opinion  is  no 
longer  so  easily  Incited  against  giveaways. 

But  obvious  dangers  remain,  two  of  which 
will   be  discussed   here — the  delusion   about 
the   value   of  local   currency   and    the   wild 
^  growth  of  operating  agencies  in  the  foreign- 
aid  business. 

When  our  aid  programs  bsgan.  they  were 
strapped  hand  and  foot  by  ancient  prejudices 
about  international  finance.  The  pattern 
was  rigid:  We  would  either  give  aid  outright. 
or  wt  would  make  loans  repayable  in  U.S. 
dollars  (which  are  by  custom  denominated 
"hard."  in  spiu  of  the  effect  on  their  adaman- 
tine quality  of  chronic  Inflation  in  the  United 
8Ut«s).  There  was  no  Intermediate  point 
between  pure  loans  and  straight  grants. 

The  nrst  attempvt  to  fill  this  old  gap  was  a 
Change  In  our  historic  policy  of  not  accept- 
ing repayment  of  dollar  loniia  in  the  cur- 
renclM  of  the  debtor  countries.  The  change 
repraeented  a  victory  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  those  whose  interest  In  selling 
agricultural  surpluses  exceeds  their  concern 
about  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which  they  are 
paid.  The  device  authorized  by  Public  Law 
480  was  to  lend  foreign  countries  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  our  surpluses,  and  accept 
repayment  In  local  currencies  if  necessary 
(which  of  course  it  will  generally  be). 

Once  the  principle  of  local -currency  lend- 
Ini;  was  establlshsd.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  such  loans  became  a  normal 
ftnanotal  operation,  insteod  of  having  to  b« 
■muftled  through  the  U.8,  Dspwtmtnt  of 
Agrlcuiturt.  In  a  far-rsachlng  movs  a  years 
•go,  tht  admtnlttratlun  proposed  and  Oon- 
grtas  kpprovtd  a  new  lenilUiuik  dedlcnted  to 
the  proposition  that  the  undsrdtvelupMl 
world  needs  mors  and  softer  dollar  loans, 
and  that  ths  rtpnyments  nesd  not  bt  oul- 
lNt«d  in  dollars  tinof  thsy  will  bs  rtln- 
vtated  In  economlo  development  anyway. 

This  Oflvslopmsnt  Loan  Fxtnd,  satabllshsd 
by  the  Mutual  Sscurlty  Aot  of  IBST,  was  orig- 
inally intended  as  a  long-tsrm  fund  capital- 
laed  at  II  billion  a  vsar  or  more,  But  the 
promise  was  soon  diluted  by  both  Oongrass 
and  the  administration,  The  fund  was  rt- 
luctnntly  endowed  with  only  ITOO  million  in 
its  first  two  annual  appropriations,  and  re- 
ceived no  authority  to  borrow  for  long-term 
projeeU  from  the  Treasury.  And  the  ad- 
minlstrntlon  put  In  charge  of  the  new  Fund  a 
businessman  so  unfamiliar  with  the  new  task 
that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Z}ouglas  Dillon 
finally  had  to  move  In  and  take  personal 
charge. 

Nevertheless,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
can  readily  oome  to  be  a  notably  flexible  in- 
strument  for  financing  development.  It  can 
extend  credits  to  entitles  other  than  govern- 
ments— a  departure  from  the  practice  of  the 
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more  traditional  banks  and  also  from  pre- 
vious grant  programs.  Guaranties  of  repay- 
ment (by  governments  of  the  nations  in 
which  Investments  are  made)  are  not  neces- 
sarily reqxilred.  The  trouble  with  the  new 
fund  is  Its  limited  financing — and  the  re> 
suiting  temptation,  which  its  managers  are 
doing  little  to  resist,  to  treat  each  loan  as 
a  separate  project,  an  end  In  Itself,  Instead 
of  thinking  in  broader  terms  of  helping  each 
country  finance  its  whole  development  pro- 
gram. 

CBUBSTAKE    FOB    SUNnCD 

Meanwhile  the  several  International  lend- 
ing agencies  have  sprung  Into  life  with  a 
variety  of  more  flexible  financial  techniques. 
After  some  years  of  debate  inside  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Treasury  decided  that  It 
would  be  harmless  to  allow  an  International 
finance  corporation  to  be  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  in  foreign  equities  and 
trying  to  lure  overseas  more  of  those  private 
dollars  that  are  said  to  be  panting  for  a 
sojourn  abroad.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund,  after  a  long  period  of  minimal  activity 
and  expensive  overhead,  awokened  to  a 
somewhat  broader  interpretation  of  Its  man- 
date to  help  countries  weather  temporary 
bnlance-of-payments  trouble.  The  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reronstructlon  and  Develop- 
ment, or  World  Bank,  easily  the  most  useful 
and  best-administared  instrument  for  eco- 
nomic development  the  postwar  period  has 
produced,  built  up  its  volume  of  lending 
cautiously  but  steadily,  reaching  Into  more 
and  more  unstable  countries  while  maintain- 
ing the  benevolent  support  of  the  most  con- 
servative financiers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

These  three  Washington  agencies  are  all 
vaguely  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  do  not  feel  they  have  an  adequate 
voice  In  their  management.  Moreover,  they 
all  de.kl  in  hard  money,  and  they  rather  ex- 
pect to  be  repaid,  at  near  commercial  rates 
of  Interest.  At  the  U.N.  headquarters  up  In 
New  York,  therefore,  the  supp<yt  of  the 
newly  developing  nations  was  ^meanwhile 
coalescing  around  a  solt  money  proposal 
called  SUNFEO— the  Special  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  Development.  The  origi- 
nal proposal  was  patently  a  "debtors'  spe- 
cial." Its  Board  would  be  dominated  by  re- 
cipient nations,  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
strong  executive  director  (unlike  the  World 
Bank,  which  Is  run  by  President  Eugene 
Black  and  his  staff,  not  by  lu  Board),  and 
It  would  be  dependent  on  annual  contribu- 
tions by  Its  members,  like  an  Intcrnatlonul 
community  chest. 

Fur  several  years  the  United  States  op- 
posed this  scheme,  fe»rlng  Us  control  by 
the  recipients  nnU  arguing  that  a  really  big 
econoinio  development  program  should  await 
the  cunoluslon  of  an  International  dUnrina- 
ment  agreement.  But  a  year  ago,  a  wntered- 
down  version  of  the  SUNFID  proposui  was 
passed  by  the  UN.  General  Assembly,  It  set 
up  a  speoial  projects  Fund  to  pnjvlde  "sys- 
tematlo  and  suNiained  nssutancs  in  the 
fields  essential  to  the  integrated  tochnioal, 
eoonomlo,  and  social  development  of  less 
developed  countries  "  However,  the  General 
Assembly  set  the  target  fur  inlilnl  contribu- 
tions so  low— around  gloo  million-  that  the 
Fund  seems  unlikely  to  make  a  slgnitioant 
contribution  to  these  high  purposes  for  the 
time  being.  Moet  of  the  past  year,  In  fact, 
has  been  consumed  by  the  process  of  collect- 
ing from  participating  nations  enough  of  a 
grubstake  with  which  to  commence  opera- 
tions. The  special  Fund's  first  managing  di- 
rector, former  Marshall  Plan  Administrator 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  has  been  able  to  get  only 
about  128  million  to  work  with  so  far. 

The  waxing  enthusiasm  for  more  flexible 
Investment  banks  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
health.  But  It  is  creating  Its  own  problems. 
Now  that  we  have  crossed  the  divide  that 
separates  dollar  lending  from  local-currency 


lending,  we  ar«  In  some  danger  of  deluding 
ourselves  about  the  usefulness  of  the  local 
currencies  our  various  public  banks  and 
funds  will  be  accumulating. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  nearly  all  the 
countries  needing  soft  loans  repayable  in 
local  cTirrency  will  already  be  stretching  their 
resources  to  the  limit,  or  beyond.  In  the  al- 
mighty name  of  economic  development. 
Most  of  their  governments  will  be  establish- 
ing command  over  as  large  a  proportion  of 
their  own  resources  as  underdeveloped  tax 
systems  and  precarious  political  credit  wlU 
allow.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  local- 
currency  repayments  will  In  no  sense  make 
additional  resources  available  for  economic 
development.  At  best.  U.S.  control  of  these 
resources  will  give  some  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  influence  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic Investment,  rather  than  the  volume  ot 
resources  devoted  to  It. 

Put  yourself  In  the  place  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  Sarkhan,  which  has  received  a 
U.S.  local -currency  loan  and  Is  starting  to 
repay  it.  Tou  know  that  If  you  push  the 
economy  any  harder,  you  will  endanger  your 
whole  6-ycar  plan — and  Incidentally  your 
own  political  neck — by  generating  too  much 
inflationary  pressure.  Tou  are,  therefore, 
quite  willing  to  pay  up  (never  let  it  be  said 
that  little  Sarkhan  doesn't  fulfill  Its  solemn 
international  obligations),  but  you  are 
equally  unwilling  to  have  the  resulting  pay- 
ment used  by  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose  that  will  represent  a  net  Increase  In 
your  Government's  use  of  resources.  Thus 
you  are  forced  to  suggest  to  the  United 
States  that  it  allocate  these  funds  to  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  that  are  already  budg- 
eted in  the  plan,  or  use  them  to  retire  part 
of  your  public  debt,  or  in  some  other  way 
effectively  sterilise  them.  If  the  funds  are 
used  for  net  new  Investment,  not  already 
taken  Into  account  in  your  careful  planning 
for  what  Harvard  professor  and  former  Gov- 
ernment economic  adviser  Lincoln  Gordon 
once  called  the  proper  degree  of  flatlon,  you 
must  Insist  on  offsetting  the  Income  crested 
by  that  investment  with  new  imports,  pre- 
sumably financed  with  new  loans  or  grants 
from  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  United  SUtes  can  look  for- 
ward to  effective  use  of  the  local-currency  re- 
paymenU  of  Its  development  loans  only  If  U 
slmultaneoiuly  sweetens  the  pot  with  more 
American  dollar  aid  for  development.  Under 
most  of  the  given  conditions,  the  local  cur- 
rency In  quention  Is  merely  money,  and 
should  not  be  mlstnken  for  real  reeouroee. 
It  may  look  good  on  the  books  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  But  in  terms  of  paying  for  more 
development,  most  of  It  won't  be  worth  » 
continental. 

What  it  will  buy,  of  course.  Is  the  right  to 
pnrtlripnte  with  the  less  developed  enuntry 
IM  making  dedsioni  about  the  allocation  o( 
ihMt  rountry's  resources.  The  presence  of  a 
locnl-currenry  accnunt  that  could  conceiv- 
ably be  tised  \n  add  to  the  pressure  on  re- 
sovirres  Is  n  sviird  of  Damocles  over  the  cen- 
tral bniikers  and  rcntrnl  planning  authorities 
of  any  nation.  The  US  or  U.N  agency  that 
ran  decide  to  itertliae  or  to  use  these  fundi 
is  ineviubly  a  powerful  parUcipant  in  the 
budgeury  and  planning  prooeeses  of  the  de- 
veloping nation.  The  kinds  of  decisions  in- 
volved—decisions about  the  siae  of  a  nation's 
army,  the  direction  of  lu  agricultural  devel- 
opment, the  priority  of  need  between  a  com- 
munity development  program  and  a  shiny 
new  cold-strip  rolling  mill— are  the  very  stuff 
of  national  sovereignty.  Whatever  external 
agency  has  a  say  In  decisions  like  these  is 
bound  to  take  a  deep  intereet  in  the  internal 
politics  of  the  recipient  nation. 

TOO  SCANT  COOJLB 

The  queeUon,  then.  Is  not  whether  w* 
ahall  participate  In  the  developing  nations' 
decisions  about  their  own  economic  policies. 
The  question  Is  whether  we  are  using  our 
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development  of  freer  political  Institutions. 
The  present  answer  Is  all  too  clearly  "No." 
And  the  reason  for  our  frequent  Ineffective- 
ness is  also  clear:  we  are  retarding  and  com- 
plicating the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment by  the  very  manner  in  which  we  go 
rbout  aiding  it.  Bluntly  put,  the  trouble  Is 
that  oldest  obstacle  to  organized  human  en- 
deavor, too  many  cooks. 

Gazing  out  at  the  world  from  our  charm- 
ingly pluralistic  society,  we  see  no  partlcu- 
Ipr  damage  in  setting  up  a  new  agency  every 
time  we  get  a  new  idea  about  how  to  finance 
public  Investment  abroad  or  want  to  start 
a  new  program  of  technical  assistance.  As 
things  now  stand,  the  leaders  of  an  under- 
developed country  will  normally  deal  with 
a  minimum  of  16  and  often  with  more  then 
20  different  agencies  purveying  various  kinds 
of  assistance  to  their  development  plan.  In 
our  enthusiasm  for  modernizing  every  econ- 
omy we  can  reach,  we  have  tended  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  administrative  burden  we 
place  on  the  governments  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  by  multiplying  the  Inde- 
pendent agencies  we  create  to  help  them. 
Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  take  stock. 

On  a  visit  to  Indonesia  a  year  ago,  I  hod 
occasion  to  examine  this  matter  in  some  de- 
tail. Here  is  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
no  military  entanglements,  and  a  rather 
minor  program  of  economic  and  technical 
asslsunce.  There  are.  nevertheless,  nine 
different  agencies  In  the  technical-assistance 
business  alone,  and  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  is  only  one  of 
them.  The  Iiulonesians  also  must  deal  with 
at  least  four  public  Investment  agencies, 
two  from  the  U.S.  Government  and  two  In 
the  United  Nations  galaxy.  When  the  U.N. 
special  fund  is  set  up  and  running,  Indo- 
nesia will  certainly  be  one  of  its  clients. 
And  when  the  Indonesians  want  o\ir  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  they  find  themselves 
de.iltng  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  addition,  the  Ford  Foundation 
alio  has  a  substantial  technlcal-ald  effort 
in  Indonesia. 

That  makes  16  agencies.  To  complete  the 
list  you  would  have  to  add  technical  aid 
from  the  Colombo  plan,  plus  bilateral  In- 
vestment and  technlcal-nld  relationships 
with  the  Dutch,  the  British,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Russians,  among  others.  If  you 
moved  farther  west  to  PoklsUn  or  Iran,  you 
could  add  to  this  complex  picture  a  largo 
US.  mllltary-ald  program.  Nor  does  this 
Inventory  include  the  private  philanthropies 
other  than  Ford  or  the  myriad  semlprlvate 
agencies  that  use  dollars  to  perform  services 
or  varlou*  kinds  for  foreign  government*. 
Those  now  number  In  the  hundreds;  the 
private  oompanies  and  universities  under 
ountraot  with  ICA  alone  Involve  an  overseas 
itaff  that  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  lOA's  own 
fofMgn  esublishmeitt, 

1  would  not  wunt  to  in>ply  that  there  Is  no 
PfMippfstlon  among  \\\r>nf  nitenclea  In  the 
noiu  A  really  underdeveloped  nation  can 
hurdly  be  expected  to  hnve  more  than  one 
it'»«»d  bar  in  lu  capital  city,  and  much  infor- 
mal exchange  of  iiiformation  Is  arcumplUhed 
there  among  agency  rrpresenintlvM  whose 
rc«p<m»ible  lines  of  command  run  10,000 
miles  back  to  WashlngUm,  New  York.  Paris. 
Orneva.  Rome,  Ban  Francisco,  and  to  nearly 
every  university  town  in  the  United  SUtes. 
But  by  and  large,  it  is  up  to  ths  govern- 
ment receiving  the  aid  to  coordinate  the 
Bidess.  Governments  that  are  far  from  able 
to  manage  the  effective  use  of  their  own 
resources -go  vernmenu  that  are.  In  fact, 
rcc  ivlng  advice  on  public  administration 
from  several  technlcal-osslsUnce  agencies 
because  of  thU  very  Inability— these  govern- 
menu  are  expected  to  mold  Into  an  Inte- 
Krated  program  the  knowledge,  skills,  preju- 
dices, and  weakneMes  of  hundreds  of  for- 
eigners, most  of  whom  are  Ignorant  of  the 


The  situation  U  getting  worse,  not  better,  that  can  put  all  the  UJ^.'s  programs  of  tech- 
-«h"^i»*^""  ■  *^®  number  of  Americans  nlcal  aid  and  Investment  to  work  in  Uckllng 
ana  u.n.  agency  advisers  Is  almost  certainly     problems  the  way  they  actuaUy  arise  In  the 


Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  local  gov- 
ernment's capacity  to  cope  with  them.  The 
time  for  consolidation  of  these  efforts  Is  al- 
ready overdue. 

TWO    STEPS   TO    COHERENCE 

What  Is  required  is  a  two-step  consolida- 
tion In  the  field:  to  pull  together  the  Amer- 
ican agencies  and  to  rationalize  as  a  single 
operation  the  technical -assistance  and  in- 
vestment-financing activities  of  the  United 
Nations. 

At  present  the  United  States  has  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  hard  loans,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  for  soft  loans,  and 
the  regular  ICA  organization  for  grants  and 
technical  astlstance.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  these  several  operations  should  not  be 
administered  as  different  windows  of  the 
same  financial  Institutions.  Indeed,  since 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  was  ap- 
pointed coordinator  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  there  has  been  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  agen- 
cies have  been  acting  as  though  they  were 
part  of  the  same  government.  What  Is  now 
needed  is  a  sulUclent  delegation  of  pro- 
graming responsibility  to  enable  the  ICA 
mission  chiefs  to  use  the  whole  range  of 
U.S.  financial  Instruments  to  further  the 
purposes  of  general  U.S.  policy  in  each  coun- 
try. Of  course  this  would  mean  abandoning 
the  cherished  Ideal  that  every  loan,  hard 
or  soft,  should  relate  to  a  project  which  Is 
Ecparately  Justifiable  on  pseudoeconomlc 
grounds. 

Such  a  policy  would  also  require  mission 
chiefs  to  be  men  of  self-confidence  and 
Initiative,  able  to  handle  the  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities and  manage  the  greater  com- 
plexities that  this  kind  of  consolidation 
would  Involve,  ICA  has  had  a  good  many 
such  men  In  lu  foreign  service,  but  the  ICA 
staff  In  Washington  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  ICA's  present  structure,  with  its 
ovcrcentrallzed  project  procedure  and  lU 
frequent  and  lengthy  Washington  clear- 
ances, does  not  encourage  enough  men  of 
top  executive  ability  to  gravitate  toward 
field  work  with  the  organization. 

Nor  is  It  enough  for  the  ICA  to  do  Its  own 
Job  effectively.  The  purpose  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  and  foreign  lending  Is 
not  merely  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment In  general:  It  Is  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  free  political  Institutions  that 
are  increasingly  effective.  We  don't  simply 
want  other  countries  to  hove  higher  rate*  of 
economlo  growth  regardless  of  their  political 
institutions;  we  want  to  be  able  to  live  with 
them  as  friends  In  a  viable  world  order. 

Most  ICA  uverseaa  pemunnel  will  tell  you 
thKt  this,  the  political  nupect  of  the  American 
Oivernmeni'B  overseas  operations.  Is  the 
Bmbassy's  Job,  In  part  it  li,  But  ths  prob- 
lem Is  to  tie  the  econumlo  aid  Instrument 
more  closely  to  the  foreign  policy  purposes 
this  Instrument  Is  lupposed  to  serve.  It  can- 
not be  done  with  mimeographed  position 
Bapers  handed  down  by  planners  In  the  State 
epartment;  It  can  be  done  effectively  only 
in  the  field,  country  by  country.  It  requires 
Ambannadors  who  are  experienced  public  ex- 
ecutives, who  know  what  the  economic  people 
are  doing  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  executive 
responsibility  for  supervising  them.  It  slso 
requires  mission  chiefs  who  are  competent 
and  who  are  encouraged  to  Interest  them- 
selves In  the  political  as  well  as  the  statistical 
effect  of  the  foreign  aid  program;  the  ulti- 
mate Judgment  on  their  success  will  be  meas- 
ured not  In  economic  indexes  but  In  the 
building  of  durable  and  relevant  Institutions. 

Changes  In  structure  are  also  in  order  in 
She  international  field.  The  case  for  an  In- 
ternational development  authority  la  not  our 


history,  the  politics,  or  even  the  language  of     need  for  one  more  agency  with  one  more     sets  moving. 
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real  world  of  economic  development — that  Is 
to  say.  by  countries  and  regions,  not  by  func- 
tions like  mosquito  control,  rice  production, 
elementary  schools,  hard  loans,  soft  loans. 

What  happens  now  is  that  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  endeavors  rather  inef- 
fectually to  tie  together  the  threads  of  the 
development  programs  of  a  half-dozen  spe- 
cialized agencies.  But  these  ultrasoverelgn 
bodies,  dealing  separately  with  health,  food 
and  agriculture,  education  and  culture, 
labor,  civil  aviation,  children,  and  money, 
are  still  much  too  Jealous  of  their  independ- 
ence vo  permit  a  mere  committee  In  the 
Secretary  General's  office  to  enforce  the 
"country  program"  approach. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  abolition 
of  the  FAO.  WHO.  UNICEP.  ILO.  UNESCO, 
and  UNTAA  is  not  proposed  here.  These  or- 
ganizations perform  extremely  useful  func- 
tions that  are  related  only  tangentially  to 
their  technical -aid  operations.  As  research 
centers  and  promoters  of  scientific  collabo- 
ration on  a  worldwide  basis,  they  have  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  those  wartime 
conferences  at  which  most  of  them  were 
conceived.  Technical  specialists  operating 
on  behalf  of  an  International  Development 
Authority  could  still  have  a  functional  line 
of  communication  back  to  world  centers  of 
International  research  in  agriculture,  health, 
child  welfare,  education,  and  other  special- 
ties. But  the  field  work  should  be  organized 
by  countries,  so  that  agronomists,  doctors 
and  nurses,  social  workers,  teachers,  and 
other  experts  will  be  pooling  their  efforts 
In  a  rational  plan  administered  In  each 
country  by  n  mission  that  will  Include  them 
all,  headed  by  a  mission  chief  for  Interna- 
tional development  to  whom  all  the  different 
kinds  of  U.N.  technicians  operating  in  that 
country  will  be  administratively  responsible. 

What  about  the  relation  between  a  cen- 
tralized U.S.  agency  and  a  centralized  U.N. 
agency?  Not  all  U.S.  aid  can  be  channeled 
through  international  agencies.  There  will 
always  be  situations  where  U.S.  security  sug- 
gests or  even  dictates  a  bilateral  program: 
"defense  support  countries"  such  as  South 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  South  Vietnam  are 
obvious  examples.  But  for  most  of  the  area 
from  Indonesia  to  Morocco,  the  need  Is  ur- 
gent to  create  a  consolidated  system  of  in- 
tsrnntlonully  sponsored  aid,  administered 
by  one  agency  instead  of  a  dosen. 

An  International  Development  Authority 
with  enough  funds  for  massive  aid  to  eco- 
nomic development  would  also  provide  a  bate 
from  which  to  launch  regional  experiments 
in  economic  cooperation,  Thpre  U  a  strong 
rnse  for  n  rrglonal  approach  of  some  kind 
in  the  whole  of  the  underdeveloped  world, 
Ths  Lnttn  Americans  have  already  begun  to 
create  iniiMtvitlons  for  direct  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  through  the  Organl- 
Ration  of  American  State*,  The  Middle  Bast 
lends  Itself  to  the  creation  of  a  development 
authority  that  can  put  to  work,  for  regional 
economic  growth,  the  vut  oil  profiU  of  some 
of  ths  Arab  natloni.  The  development  of 
Southeost  Asia  can  be  rapidly  advanced  If 
Indian  political  leadership  and  Japanese  in- 
dustrial capacity  can  be  married  In  a  regional 
Institution.  In  Africa  the  weak  emerging 
nations  will  also  need  International  atten- 
tion to  the  gap  between  their  expectations 
of  economic  advance  and  the  poverty  of  their 
financial  and  administrative  wherewithal. 

In  all  regions,  except  Latin  America  (where 
an  effective  International  agency  is  already 
In  the  field),  an  International  Development 
Authority  could,  more  effectively  than  the 
U.S.  Oovernment,  raise  the  crucial  questions, 
bring  the  Interested  parties  together,  provide 
the  Initial  outside  caplul,  and  furnUh  tem- 
porary administrators  to  get  regional  proj- 
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Foreign  aid  Is  not  the  road  to  popularity, 
BO  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  by  work- 
ing Increasingly  through  International  or- 
ganizations we  are  frittering  away  a  valu- 
able public-relations  asset.  A  story  Is  told  In 
India  about  a  rich  Bengali  who  was  informed 
that  a  friend  of  his  really  hated  htm.  "I 
dont  know  why  that  man  should  hate  me." 
he  said.  "I've  never  helped  him  In  my  life." 
We  are  not  so  fortunate.  But  we  do  have 
the  option  of  operating  so  as  to  convince  the 
nations  that,  when  It  comes  to  economic  de- 
velopment, we  are  dependable,  long-term 
friends,  willing  to  work  with  them  as  equals 
In  tackling  the  most  exciting  task*  of  our 
time. 


May  7 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EJOHTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  ADOPTION  OP 
POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  Sunday. 
May  3.  marked  Poland's  Constitution 
Day,  the  168th  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  an  event  close  to  the  hearts  of 
freedom-loving  Poles  and  those  of  Polish 
descent  living  everywhere.  In  1791  Po- 
land enacted  one  of  the  first  democratic 
constitutions  'n  Europe.  Since  that  time 
much  Polish  blood  has  been  shed  in  de- 
fense of  its  national  freedom  established 
168  years  ago. 

Poland  has  lost  and  regained,  and 
lost  and  regained  again,  its  independence 
in  the  intervening  years.  Polish  terri- 
tory has  been  taken  by  the  monarchical 
empires  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
and  the  dictatorial  empires  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  Communist  Soviet  Union. 

Poland's  lands  have  often  been  laid 
waste  by  invaders,  its  people  slaugh- 
tered or  taken  Into  enslavement,  its  re- 
sources looted,  and  its  citizens  governed 
by  a  ruler  not  of  their  asking.  This  is 
a  day  to  remember  that  the  flame  of  the 
Polish  spirit  for  freedom  burns  stub- 
bornly and  brightly. 


SUPPORT  INCREASES  FOR  OREGON 
DUNES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
AREA 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent developments  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon  reflect  broadening  of  interest 
and  support  for  saving  the  shorelines  of 
America  for  future  park  and  recreational 
use.  More  and  more  responsible  indi- 
viduals realize  that  population  pressures 
of  the  next  two  decades  will  tax  our 
every  resource  for  park  development. 
They  recognize  that  now  is  the  time  to 
plan  for  the  future,  by  setting  aside  areas 
of  superior  usefulness  and  unique  scenic 
attraction  before  their  value  is  eroded 
through  commercial  exploitation. 

I  have  introduced  S.  1526  to  establish 
the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
Area  along  a  23-mile  section  of  the  Ore- 
gon seacoast.  Much  of  this  proposed 
park  development  lies  within  Lane 
County.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  recent 
action  of  the  Lane  County  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  in  support  of  the 
project.  Dr.  Karl  W.  Onthank  of  Eu- 
gene, a  nationally  known  conservation- 
ist and  educator,  has  been  delegated  by 
the  commission  to  draft  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  Include  in  the  Record  with  my 


remarks  a  newspaper  repoi-t  of  the  Lane 
County  Commission's  action,  and  three 
editorials  from  outstanding  Oregon 
newspapers  which  also  support  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  Area. 
These  newspapers  are  the  Oregon  Dally 
Journal  of  Portland,  the  Oregon  Dally 
Statesman  of  Salem,  and  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard  of  Eugene,  Greg.  I  am 
grateful  for  their  support  and  encour- 
agement in  this  national  seashore  enter- 
prise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

IFromtheReglster-Ouard.Mny  1, 1950) 
LAttt  Parks  Orovp  Backs  Dunes  Plan 

The  Lane  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  threw  lu  support  Thursday 
night  behind  a  proposal  for  creation  of  an 
Oregon  Ounes  national  seashore  south  of 
Florence. 

The  commission  also  took  action  com- 
mending Lane  County  agencies  now  working 
toward  acquisition  of  land  for  a  park  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Willamette  River  be- 
tween Eugene  and  Springfield.  The  com- 
mtEslon  urged  early  action  to  acquire  the 
land  needed  to  make  the  park  a  reality. 

On  the  seashore  Issue,  the  commission  In- 
structed member  Karl  Onthank,  Eugene,  to 
draft  a  resolution  supporting  the  move. 
Thus,  the  commission  Is  In  favor  of  pend- 
ing legislation  that  would  set  the  area  aside 
as  a  national  seashore  under  administration 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Superintendent  Gene  Renard  said  Friday 
that  the  commission  took  the  action  "recog- 
nlzlnK  that  boundaries  will  be  established 
following  a  thorough  study  and  recognizing 
the  possibility  of  relief  from  tax  base  loss  In 
the  area  through  Federal  payments  In  lieu  of 
tnx^s." 

[From  the  Oregon  Statesman,  May  4.  1959 1 
Ncedcd:   a  United  Front 
Now   that   the  snnd   has  settled   a  bit  on 
the    proposal    for   a   national    seashore   near 
Florence,  a  reappraisal  Is  In  order. 

The  most  vocal  opponents  of  the  present 
plan  to  set  aside  over  30.000  acres  of  sand 
dunes  and  coastal  lakes,  plus  the  Sea  Lion 
Caves,  have  been  the  "Vine  Maple  Savages" 
who  also  bear  the  more  formal  title  of  West- 
ern Lane  County  Taxpayers  Association. 
They  estimate  that  600  persons  would  be 
displaced  by  the  proposed  seashore.  After 
attracting  attention  by  suggesting  a  Prog 
Bog  National  Park  on  the  Columbia  River  at 
Portland,  they  center  their  opposition  around 
eventual  loss  of  homes  and  taxable  lands 
which  support  local  schools,  hospital,  fire, 
and  port  districts." 

Editorial  opinion  over  the  western  part  of 
the  State  generally  Is  favorable,  with  the 
Medford.  Albany,  and  Reedsport  papers 
pointing  out  that  increased  property  valu- 
ations In  the  adjacent  areas  will  more  than 
compensate  for  tax  losses  as  the  park  draws 
more  tourists.  The  Coos  Bay  World,  ap- 
proving the  Idea  In  principle,  says  a  bounti- 
ful water  supply  under  the  dunes  might  at- 
tract-Industry.  Industry  Is  not  Incompatible 
with  a  park.  There  Is  a  flourishing  uranium 
mine  on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  for  Instance,  but  It  is  hardly 
noticed  by  the  tourists. 

The  advisory  board  on  national  parks  fa- 
vors the  Oregon  seashore  project  which  is 
being  promoted  in  Washington.  D.C..  by 
Senator  NxtTBERCER. 

Governor  Hatfield's  office  has  assumed  the 
role  of  investigator.  Despite  the  divergent 
Viewpoints  presented,  all  the  elements  for  a 
peaceful  compromise  are  present.  The  Vine 
Maple  Savages  don't  oppose  the  park,  they 


just  oppose  undue  absorption  of  private 
lands.  Moat  of  the  private  lands,  such  as 
much  of  the  development  along  Highway 
101,  are  not  needed  for  recreational  use.  The 
Governor's  offlce  has  a  real  opportunity,  in 
Its  study,  to  point  out  a  middle  way.  it 
should  do  so  soon,  so  Oregon  can  present 
n  united  front  In  campaigning  for  a  project 
which  will  bring  much  favorable  attention 
and  many  tourist  dollars  to  the  Stat*. 

(From   the  Register-Guard,  May  3,  10S9] 
Park  Impact 

Some  who  object  to  the  proposal  that  a 
National  Pnrk  Service  preserve  be  established 
couth  cf  Florence  object  because  of  what  to 
them  scrm  to  be  economic  reasons.  Figures 
on  the  economy  of  communities  around  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  should 
be  of  Intereet.  That  park  on  the  Tennessee- 
North  Carolina  border,  is  much  bigger  than 
the  proposed  sand  dunes  area  and  It  Is  much 
closer  to  the  populntlon  centers.  But  In  one 
important  respect  It  Is  similar.  No  tourist 
fpciutles  are  operated  by  the  park.  Lodgings, 
meals,  souvenirs,  etc.,  are  sold  on  the  park 
boundaries  by  private  operators. 

since  1047  traffic  on  North  Carolina  hlgh- 
w.nys  has  Increased  88  percent.  But  In  the 
Great  Smokies,  traffic  Increased  140  percent. 
In  1956.  l.P;9,703  people  entered  the  park. 
Of  these.  87  percent  were  on  pleasure  trips. 
They  spent  more  than  $26  mlUlon  that  year 
In  the  immediate  park  area.  Some  were 
1-day  visitors;  others  stayed  overnight,  either 
at  private  accommodations  on  the  park  fringe 
or  at  camps  Inside  the  park. 

Since  creation  of  the  park,  the  report 
of  the  two  States'  highway  commlssioiu  as- 
serts, the  tourist  business  has  become  the 
economic  backbone  of  the  area.  Resources 
are  not  depicted.  The  money  that  is  spent 
there  is  money  made  elsewhere. 

The  two  States  look  forward  to  an  even 
bigcer  volume  In  future  years.  More  than 
4  million  visitors  are  expected  annually  by 
1966.  In  the  park  area  luelf.  the  park  has 
proved  popular  with  the  natives  who  see  the 
wisdom  in  that  old  slogan  of  southern  hos- 
pitality: "A  tourist  Is  worth  two  bales  of 
cotton,  and  he's  twice  as  easy  to  pick." 

I  From  the  Oregon  Journal.  May  2,  1959 1 
Nothing  Sinistee  About  Them 

From  the  description  of  the  actions  of 
National  Park  Service  workers  given  by  John 
S.  Parker,  of  Florence,  in  his  letter  in  today's 
"The  People  Speak"  column,  one  would  al- 
most conclude  they  are  a  sinister  lot  engaged 
In  cloak-and-dagger  stuff  against  the  people's 
best  Interests. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  the  Park  Service 
people  Involved  In  the  sand  dunes  study,  this 
Is  hard  to  swallow. 

It  Is  true,  as  Parker  suggests,  that  the 
Park  Service  survey  team  did  Its  work  quietly, 
but  that  Is  because  this  was  only  a  prelim- 
inary study.  The  men  spent  little  time 
"looking  over  our  homes  and  poMessions." 
(Parker  makes  them  sound  almost  like  peep- 
ing toms.)  They  have  made  no  appraisals 
of  property.  They  were  mainly  concerned 
with  looking  at  what  nature  had  put  there. 
As  the  Journal  has  said  before,  everything 
about  the  proposal  to  make  the  dunes  strip 
between  Florence  and  Reedsport  a  national 
seashore  recreation  area  Is  tentative.  The 
boundaries  are  not  fixed.  They  might,  after 
negotiation  with  local  Interests,  exclude  the 
homes  and  farms  which  Parker  discusses. 
They  will  not  necessarily  include  Oregon's 
Jessie  M.  Honeyman  State  Park. 

The  Park  Service  has  held  two  public 
meetings  with  people  of  the  area.  The  leg- 
islative process  will  Involve  public  hearings 
in  which  local  people  will  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views.  Acquisition  of 
the  land  will  be  spread  over  a  long  period 
of  time.    Even  If  homes  are  Included  In  the 
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park  area,  the  owners  wUI  be  permitted  to 
live  their  lives  out  in  them. 

The  history  of  the  National  Park  Sarvlce 
has  been  that  every  new  park  encounters 
local  opposition.  It  also  has  been  proved 
that  every  new  park  brings  more  In  the  way 
cf  nnanclal  support  to  an  area  than  it  takes 
awuy. 

If  the  Federal  GoTernment  establishes  a 
natlon.U  seashore  park  on  the  Oregon  dunes, 
It  Will  be  less  a  matter  of  taking  something 
from  us  than  giving  something  to  us.  We 
oiigbt  to  be  proud  that  we  possess  some- 
thing which  is  worth  preserving  for  the  na- 
tional welfare. 


eOHTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  SENATOR  MURRAY 
OP  MONTANA 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2  a  great  American  celebrated  his 
83d  birthday — James  E.  Murray,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana,  beloved  in 
his  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  din- 
ner given  in  his  honor  by  his  sons  and 
friends.  Sharing  the  tributes,  along  with 
Senator  Murray,  was  his  foimer  Senate 
associate  and  longtime  bosom  compan- 
ion. Harry  S.  Truman,  illustrious  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Harry 
Truman  stayed  for  the  entire  evening 
and  he  said  to  those  present : 

Jim  Mubray  Is  a  real  man.  a  real  Senator, 
a  real  American  and  a  real  friend.  He  has 
never  let  down  his  country,  his  family,  or 
his  friends.  I  shall  always  treasure  my 
friendship  with  Jim  Mitrrat. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  way,  too.  I 
serve  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AlTairs  under  Jim 
Murray's  leadership.  He  is  devoted  to 
the  West,  to  conservation  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  America.  I  salute  him  on 
his  83d  birthday  anniversary,  and  I  wish 
for  him  all  possible  happiness  during  all 
the  years  ahead. 

I  have  never  heard  Senator  Murray 
«ay  a  mean  or  unkind  word  about  a  fel- 
low human  being,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
all  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  share 
the  high  regard  which  I  have  expressed 
for  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  sliares  my  regard  for  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  I 
have  great  love,  gieat  affection,  and  a 
great  respect  for  my  senior  colleague. 
I  know  he  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Montana  and  the  people  whom 
he  has  so  ably  represented  for  so  many 
years,  but  also  for  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  for  the  free  world 
as  well.  I  believe  Montana  and  the  Na- 
tion are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  repre- 
senting them  a  man  of  tlie  caliber,  in- 
tegrity, and  ability  of  Senator  James  E. 
MunRAY.  I  salute  my  senior  colleague 
and  wish  him  many  years  of  health,  hap- 
piness, and  continued  representation  of 
Montana  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.    I  wiih  to  say  that  the  State  of 


Montana  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
two  such  able  Senators  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  junior  col- 
league In  honor  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana.  Jm  Murray.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  liberals  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  me.  He  is  a  man 
who  in  my  Judgment  meets  the  dennl- 
tion  of  a  statesman. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  life, 
work  and  character  of  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have  known 
Senator  Murray  since  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  always  fought  for  the 
people,  as  he  viewed  the  situation,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  his  position  was 
popular  or  unpopular.  We  wish  him 
many  more  useful  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  join  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  praise  of  Senator 
Murray  of  Montana.  Senator  Murray 
has  steadfastly  stood  not  merely  for  the 
Interests  of  the  West  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  resources,  but 
also  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  everywhere.  He  has 
been  faithful  to  the  cause  under  discour- 
agement as  well  as  in  periods  of  encour- 
agement. I  am  glad  that  his  life  and 
activities  are  now  beginning  to  receive  at 
least  a  small  share  of  the  credit  which 
is  rightfully  his. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois.  No  Senator  is 
more  qualified  to  pass  upon  conserva- 
tion programs  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  a  very  happy  birthday  greet- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Murray],  Senator  Mur- 
ray has  been  one  of  my  closest  personal 
friends  during  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  even  before  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  body.  He  has  been  and  is 
today  a  great  liberal,  progressive  citi- 
zen, who  has  extended  his  hand  and  his 
great  talents  to  every  worthy  liberal 
and  progressive  cause.  He  has  worked 
With  dedication  and  devotion  for  the 
interests  of  oiu-  great  Nation,  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  and  for  responsi- 
ble international  cooi>eration. 


I  suppose  we  shall  always  remember 
Senator  Murray  most  for  his  sponsor- 
ship and  his  great  work  with  regard  to 
the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  as  well 
as  his  tremendous  efforts  In  the  preser- 
vation and  conservation  of  our  great 
natural  resources  and  the  development 
of  our  regional  river  valley  systems  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  reclamation, 
power,  and  navigation. 

I  salute  Senator  Murray  on  his  birth- 
day anniversary,  and  wish  him  many, 
many  more  anniversaries,  and  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  wish  to  add 
that  the  cosponsorshlp  of  Senator 
Murray,  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, of  the  wilderness  bill  will  also  be 
one  of  his  laurels  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  fall 
of  1957  it  was  my  honor  as  chairman  of 
the  Roads  Subcommittee,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing at  Missoula,  Mont.,  on  forest  access 
roads. 

The  warm,  sincere  interest  Senator 
Murray  has  always  had  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  both  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  our  Nation  has 
always  been  recognized  by  all  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  know  him. 

The  "Program  for  the  National  For- 
ests" represents,  in  reality,  another 
achievement  for  Jim  Murray.  He  has 
blazed  the  trail  clearly  so  that  the  path 
to  be  taken  is  plain.  His  interest  is  na- 
tional as  his  recognition  is  broad. 

Tennessee,  like  all  the  other  States 
with  national  forests,  appreciates  the 
nonpartisan  leadership  that  Ssnator 
Murray  has  given  to  the  conservation 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

Senator  MuRR.^Y's  Interest  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the 
vast  national  forest  acreage  of  the  West 
which  lies  awaiting  the  constructive  ap- 
plication of  conservation  principles. 

On  April  30  the  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Johnson,  speaking  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Murr.\y1.  described  him 
as  "one  of  our  most  beloved  men."  This 
reputation  has  been  well  earned  because 
he  knows  so  well  the  aspirations  of  our 
people. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  an 
editorial  on  national  forest  development 
which  appeared  in  the  April  17  issue  of 
the  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  Tribune.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Forest  Development  Funds  Wn.L  Spark 
Montana  Growth 

Based  on  the  current  rate  of  growth,  the 
Census  Bureau  figures  this  country's  popu- 
lation will  reach  260  mUllon  by  1980,  an 
increase  of  84  million  over  today's  total.  Its 
estimate  for  the  turn  of  the  century  is  350 
million. 

Increased  population  will  bring  problems 
of  congestion  and  heavy  demands  on  fuels. 
water,  and  other  resources.  Water  shortage, 
already  a  vital  growth  handicap  in  many 
heavy  population  areas,  will  be  a  matter  of 
Increasing  Importance.  Th*  Populatioa 
Reference  Bureau   says   that   "the   generally 
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hot,  dry  States  of  California,  Arizona,  Now 
Mexico.  Nevada,  and  Utab,  may  someday  b« 
forced  to  restrict  the  Inflow  of  new  indxutry 
and  residents  to  conserve  water." 

This  strongly  emphasizes  the  significance 
of  the  report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  entitled  "Program  for  National 
Forests,*'  recently  submitted  to  Congress. 

This  report,  which  relates  directly  to  Mon- 
tana's vast  forest  domain  and  that  of  neigh- 
boring States,  is  the  result  of  a  2-year  study 
by  the  Forest  Service.  It  calls  for  speeding 
up  conservation  work  and  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  148  national  forests. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  this  forest  land  is 
located  In  the  Western  States. 

The  Forest  Service  received  net  increases 
of  »128.200.000  in  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  Is  a  productive  Investment  rather  than 
a  drain  on  the  public  purse.  The  National 
Forest  Service  customarily  takes  in  more 
than  it  receives  from  the  Treasury. 

"The  Program  for  National  Forests"  calls 
for  development  of  10.000  new  campgrounds 
and  picnic  areas.  Reclassification  of  primi- 
tive areas  would  be  speeded  up  and  access- 
road  building  increased. 

This  program  merits  careful  study  and 
strong  support. 
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CANADA  GIVrNa  ACTIVE  CONSIDER- 
ATION TO  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 
TO  PAVE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill,  S.  1125,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  paving  the  Alaska  High- 
way and  the  Haines  Cutoff  in  Canada  in 
cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. I  was  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  out- 
standing Senators  who  share  my  belief 
that  our  new  State  of  Alaska  should  be 
tied  to  48  of  the  other  States  by  an  all- 
weather  hard-surfaced  highway. 

Because  such  a  project  would  require 
the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  it  is  of  course  im- 
perative that  we  seek  to  learn  the  views 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  north  on  this 
question.     For  this  reason,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1958  I  wrote  to  President  Eisen- 
hower  urging    that    he    discuss    at    the 
Ottawa   Conference   the  prospect  of   a 
cooperative  effort  to  improve  the  Alaska 
Highway  for  the  benefit  of  both  nations. 
The  White  House  later  informed  me  that 
the   matter   was   broached   during   this 
meeting  between  President  Eisenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  In  July 
1958.     The  Prime  Minister  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament a  few  weeks  ago  that  paving  of 
the  highway  in  Canada  on  a  cost-shar- 
ing basis  was  reviewed  informally  at  the 
Conference  by  then  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles   and   the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Resources. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  sound  and 
orderly  consideration  of  S.  1125  is  de- 
pendent upon  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
position  with  respect  to  the  project.  I 
and  11  other  supporters  of  this  bill  re- 
cently sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian Herter  a  letter  requesting  that  the 
Department  of  State  actively  seek  to  de- 
termine the  official  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  regarding  the  pro- 
posal. The  reply  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  received  by  my  office  late  last 
week. 


In  a  letter  signed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
the  State  Department  reported  that  our 
Embassy  in  Ottawa  has  called  8.  1125 
to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  measure  is  re- 
portedly now  imder  active  consideration 
in  Ottawa.  I  am  most  encouraged  by 
this  news.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker's  government  will 
soon  supply  the  United  States  with  an 
official  statement  regarding  the  Canadian 
position  on  this  project  which  would  so 
benefit  both  nations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  press  and  the 
public  in  this  proposed  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Herter  and  the  State  De- 
partment response  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Aprh.  17.  1959. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Hekter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttart:  Undoubtedly  you  are 
aware  of  s.  1125.  a  bill  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1959.  by  the  undersigned  Senators, 
to  provide  for  mutual  participation  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  hard -surfacing 
the  Alaska  Highway  in  Canada. 

The  bill  calls  for  equal  sharing  of  the  costs 
by  the  two  nations.  Naturally,  we  as  Sena- 
tors are  not  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
a  sovereign  country  like  Canada  as  to  its 
position  in  this  matter.  However,  we  feel 
that  effective  consideration  of  the  bill  might 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  State  Department 
could  open  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Government,  seeking  to  learn  its  attitude 
toward  such  a  profjo^al  on  our  part. 

S.  1125  would  authorize  appropriations 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $11  million  a  year 
for  6  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1961  for  expenditure  on  improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  and  the  Haines  Cutoff  in 
Canada,  on  the  condition  that  Canada  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  program.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  international 
agreement  to  undertake  this  project  would 
Include  assurances  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment that  it  would  provide  year-round 
maintenance  of  the  highway  after  its  com- 
pletion and  make  It  accessible  on  free  and 
nondiscriminatory   terms   to  U.S.   traffic. 

The  theory  of  Canada's  sharing  of  costs 
is  of  course  Justified  by  the  fact  that  this 
all-weather,  paved  route  would  result  in 
Immense  benefits  to  Canada  through  fur- 
nishing a  hard-surfaced  highway  route  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Yukon  and  northern 
British  Columbia,  where  minerals  and  tim- 
ber abound. 

We  feel  that  such  legislation  as  S.  1125 
Is  essential  to  the  development  of  our  new 
49th  state  of  Alaska,  which  needs  adequate 
highway  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Siates.  However,  sound  and  orderly 
considerations  of  S.  1125  depends  upon  some 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
Canada  in  the  matter.  This  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
we  are  trustful  that  the  matter  will  have 
the  early  attention  of  yourself  and  others 
associated  with  you  In  conducting  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Canada. 

Respectfully, 
Gordon   Allott.    Frank    Chtthch.   Spes- 

SARD  L.  Holland,  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl. 

Oale  W.  McOee.  James  E.  Mitrrat,  E. 

li.  BARTLrxT,  Ernest  Gritxnino,  John 

P.  KiNNKDT,  Mike  Manstold,  Watnz 

MoM«.    RrcHARo    L.    NEUBERcn,    U.S. 

Senators. 


Depastmxnt  or  State. 
Washington.  April  29. 1959. 

Hon.    RICRAIU)    L.    NEtTBEROES, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Nettbercek:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  April  20.  1959.  to  Secretary  Herter. 
which  was  also  signed  by  11  other  Senators.' 
In  which  you  expressed  your  Interest  in  mu- 
tual participation  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  hard-surfacing  the  Alaska  High- 
way in  Canada  as  envisioned  by  S.  1125;  a 
bill  which  you  and  these  senatorial  colleagues 
Introduced  on  February  19.  1959.  In  your 
letter  you  ask  that  the  Department  ascertain 
the  position  of  Canada  with  regard  to  this 
matter  In  order  that  sound  and  orderly  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  this  legislation  In 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Department  Is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  this  project 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  elsewhere  and 
consequently  noted  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  in  the  86th  Congress  with  consider- 
able Interest. 

I  am  glad  to  Inform  you  that  our  Em- 
bassy at  Ottawa  was  instructed  some  time 
ago  to  call  S.  1125  to  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  to  inquire  as  to 
official  Canadian  views  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Embassy  has  advised  us  recently  that 
this  matter  Is  known  to  be  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Canadian  Government  but 
there  is  no  Indication  as  to  when  the  Cana- 
dian reply  will  be  forthcoming.  I  have  sent 
copies  of  your  letter  to  the  Embassy  at 
Ottawa  with  the  request  that  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  Canadian  officials  be 
called  to  this  strong  expression  of  your  in- 
terest in  this  legislation. 

I  am  sending  similar  letters  to  the  other 
signers  of  the  letter  under  acknowledgment 
and  I  shall  advise  you  of  Canadian  views  on 
this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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MAJOR    DEFICIENCIES   IN   THE  LA- 
BOR REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  S.  1555,  the  so- 
called  labor  reform  bill.  I  stood  in  my 
place  on  this  floor  and  explained  why 
I  would  vote  against  passage  of  the 
measure.  At  that  time  I  think  I  used 
the  words  that  it  was  an  immeasurably 
better  bill  than  the  one  reported  by  the 
committee,  by  reason  of  having  some  65 
amendments  added  to  it  as  it  passed 
through  the  process  of  consideration.  I 
said  further  that  I  felt,  in  spite  of  its 
being  a  better  bill,  it  was  still  totally  in- 
adequate in  three  important  fields  in 
which  the  McClellan  committee  had  rec- 
ommended legislation;  namely,  the  fields 
of  secondary  boycott,  blackmail  or  rec- 
ognition picketing,  and  the  noman  s 
land  of  States  rights. 

Mr.  President,  upon  examination  of 
the  final  bill  I  find  other  glaring  weak- 
nesses. My  staff  has  prepared  a  study 
of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  labor  re- 
form bill.  I  shall  give  one  short  example 
of  this  interesting  document. 

Title  I.  the  bill  of  rights,  section  101, 
gives  to  the  union  member  the  right  to 
sue,  but  let  us  see  what  will  happen. 

The  right  of  union  members  to  sue 
the  union  or  Its  officers  In  any  forum, 
judicial  or  administrative.  Is  conditioned 
upon  a  prior  exhaustion  of  internal 
union  procedures  which  do  not  take 
more  than  6  months  to  complete.  The 
6-month  time  limit  effectively  stymies 


any  NLRB  action  by  a  member ,  against 
his  union,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Imposes  a  6-month 
statute  of  limitations  on  unfair  labor 
practice  charges.  Thus,  any  union  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  bill  by 
making  its  internal  hearing  procedures 
last  for  6  months,  by  which  time  it  would 
be  too  late  for  the  union  member  to  file 
his  charge  with  the  NLRB.  as  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  would  have  simulta- 
neously expired. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  only  one  example 
of  many  I  have  set  forth  in  the  study, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
document  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  some  editorials  and 
newspaper  comments  as  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  bill  I  have  just  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Major    Deficiencies   in   thf   Labor   Reform 

Bill  (S.  1555  i  Which  Was  Adopted  by  the 

Senate  on  April  25.  1959 

TITLE   I — BILL  or  RIGHTS     (SEC.    101) 

A  The  equal  rights  granted  to  union  mem- 
bers are  limited  to  a  few  specific  rights  in- 
stead of  a  broad  grant  of  equality  with  re- 
spect to  all  union  affairs,  and  even  these  few 
rights  may  be  curtailed  or  even  denied  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  union. 

B.  Freedom  of  speecli  and  assembly  seem 
to  be  limited  to  communication  within  the 
union — It  would  appear,  for  example,  that 
a  letter  by  a,  union  member  to  a  newspaper, 
critical  of  the  union  or  its  officers,  would  not 
be  protected  under  this  guarantee.  And  even 
these  limited  and  inadequate  rights  are  sub- 
ject to  further  limitation,  and  even  prohibi- 
tion, under  rules  and  regulations  imposed  by 
the  union. 

C.  The  rlgjht  of  union  members  to  sue  the 
union  or  its  officers  in  any  forum,  judicial 
or  admlnistrAtlve.  is  conditioned  upon  a  prior 
exhaustion  of  Internal  union  procedures 
which  do  not  take  more  than  6  months  to 
complete.  The  6-month  lime  limit  effectively 
stymies  any  NLRB  action  by  a  member 
against  his  union  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  imposes  a  6-month 
statute  of  limitations  on  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges.  Thus  any  union  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  bill  by  making  its  in- 
ternal hearing  procedures  last  for  6  months, 
by  which  time  it  would  be  too  late  for  the 
union  member  to  file  his  charge  with  the 
NLRB  as  the  statute  of  limiutlons  would 
have  simultaneously  expired. 

D.  This  pUrporu  to  guarantee  a  union 
member  due  process  and  a  fair  trial  In  any 
union  disciplinary  proceeding  brought 
against  him  But  the  provision  omits— what 
the  original  McClellan  bill  of  rights  includ- 
ed—a final  review  by  a  genuinely  impartial 
tribunal,   unconnected   with   the   union. 

This  section  also  deletes  the  right,  given  in 
the  original  McClellan  provision,  of  a  candi- 
date for  union  office  ( not  a  mere  member »  to 
have  access  to  the  membership  lists  of  the 
union.  It  Is  ImpoMible  to  conceive  of  a  more  ■ 
effective  means  for  insuring  the  reelection  of 
the  incumbent  officers.  There  is  probably  no 
better  explanation  for  the  repeated  reelection 
and  long  tenure  of  union  officers  than  this 
monopoly  of  the  membership  lists  possessed 
by  the  Incumbent  officers. 

TrrLE  n — reporting  BT  labor  t7NIONS 

A  Section  201  requires  reporting  of  organ- 
izational and  nnanclal  daU  by  unions. 
Among  the  requirements  is  a  report  of  loans 
aggregating  in  excess  of  •250  to  officers,  em- 
ployees or  members.  Smaller  loans  need  not 
,^.  "'*°''****  ^  *  result,  the  Incumbent 
union  hierarchy,  by  a  judicious  use  of  loans 
lo  lu  adherent  and  favored  members,  and 


denial  of  such  loans  to  its  critics  and  opposi- 
tionists within  the  union,  has  a  ready-made 
device  for  rewarding  its  friends,  punishing  its 
enemies,  and  perpetuating  itself  In  office, 
without  the  members  of  the  union  being 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  In  striking  con- 
trast, however,  unions  arc  required  to  report 
every  loan,  no  matter  how  small,  made  to  any 
business  enterprise. 

B.  The  bill  as  reported  to  the  fioor  required 
that  copies  of  the  union's  reports  be  made 
available  to  union  members  but  contained 
no  requirement  that  union  members  be  given 
access  to  the  books,  records  and  accounts  on 
which  such  reports  were  based.  This  omis- 
sion obviously  made  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  union  members  to  determine  If 
a  filed  report  was  false  or  Inaccurate.  On 
the  fioor  this  was  amended  (sec.  201(c))  to 
give  union  members  access  to  such  basic 
documents  for  proper  cause,  but  a  similar 
condition  was  also  attached  to  their  access 
to  the  filed  reports  which  had  been  uncon- 
ditional prior  to  the  amendment.  Proper 
cause  must  obviously  require  more  than  a 
mere  suspicion  and  hence  union  members 
are  now  effectively  precluded  from  seeing 
either  the  basic  records  or  the  filed  repwrts 
unless  they  can  dig  up  enough  evidence  of 
wrong-doing  from  some  other,  independent 
source  sufficient  to  constitute  proper  cause. 
.  thereby  defe.ntlng  the  whole  professed  pur- 
pose of  the  bin,  to  wit,  giving  union  members 
the  Information  necessary  to  permit  them  ef- 
fectively to  control  the  financial  affairs  -of 
their  unions. 

C.  S?ctlon  201(d)  permits  the  exemption 
from  the  financial  reporting  requirements  of 
precisely  those  small  unions  in  which  the 
McClellan  committee  revealed  most  instances 
of  corruption.  Among  these  are  unions  of 
the  type  of  the  Johnny  Dlo  paper  locals, 
notorious  gangster  and  racketeering  devices 
for  criminally  preying  on  small  employers 
and  their  employees.  These  exemptions  are 
made  possible  despite  another  provision  in 
the  bill  permitting  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
simplified  repforts  for  small  unions  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  burdensomeness  which 
would  have  been  entirely  sufficient  even  if 
the  exeraptioi)  were  deleted. 

D.  •Conflicts  of  interest"  reporting  (sec. 
202):  Union  employees  receiving  $5,000  or 
less  per  annum  from  the  union  need  not 
report.  Organizers  and  business  agents,  the 
latter  concededly  the  most  important  officials 
In  a  local  union,  are  generally  salaried  em- 
ployees rather  than  officers.  The  95.000  ex- 
emption Is  a  standing  invitation  to  such 
officials  whose  profits  from  confiict-of-inter- 
est  transactions  exceed  their  salaries  and 
allowances,  to  reduce  these  to  $5.0(X)  or  less 
and  thus  evade  the  reporting  requirements. 

Moreover,  the  section  is  so  drawn  as  not 
to  require  reporting  if  an  International  union 
officer  has  an  Interest  in  or  receives  a  benefit 
having  monetary  value  from  an  employer  who 
deals  or  bargains  collectively  with  one  or 
more  locals  affiliated  with  the  international 
represented  by  such  union  officer. 

E.  Reporting  by  employers  and  labor  rela- 
tions consultants  (sec.  203)  :  This  section, 
generally,  requires  employers  and  consultants 
to  report  expenditures  on  activities  which 
are  perfectly  lawful  and  continue  to  be  so 
Vinder  the  bill.  Thus,  for  example,  an  ex- 
penditure by  an  employer,  used  to  inform 
his  employees  that  the  union  which  is  seek- 
ing to  organize  or  represent  them  is  Com- 
munist or  racketeer  dominated  would  have 
to  be  reported.  This  is  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  provisions  of  the  McClellan  bill, 
the  administration  bill,  and  the  recently 
enacted  labor  reform  statute  of  New  York 
State,  all  of  which  require  reporting  only  of 
employer  expenditures  for  Interfering  with, 
restraining  or  coercing  employees  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights,  i.e.,  exi>endlture6  for 
activities  which  are  presently  imlawful. 

F.  Amendments  to  section  302  of  Taft- 
Hartley  pertaining  to  employer  payments  to 


unions,    their    representatives,    officers,    or 
agents,  or  to  employee  representatives: 

1.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Ryan  case,  the  term  "representative"  of 
employees  is  not  limited  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representative.  Hence,  under  the 
bill,  an  employer  may  risk  committing  a 
crime  lT  he  gives  a  bonus  to  a  representative 
of  his  employees'  social  club  for  having  con- 
ducted a  successful  social  program. 

2,  The  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  for  an 
employer  to  make  any  payment  or  loan  to 
any  of  his  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  recipients  influence  other  em- 
ployees in  their  attitudes  toward  unions,  such 
payments  not  being  presently  unlawful. 
Again,  this  is  in  contrast  to  the  McClellan 
bill,  the  administration  bill,  and  the  New 
York  State  law.  all  of  which  confine  prohibi- 
tions of  this  tyi>e  to  payments  having  as  their 
object.  Interference,  restraint  or  coercion,  all 
of  whlcli  are  presently  unlawful,  and  unlike 
the  term  "influence"  have  been  precisely  de- 
fined by  the  courts.  The  term  "influence"  Is 
so  broad  and  vague  that  its  use  in  a  criminal 
statute  might  well  be  unconstitutional  as 
being  insufficient  to  apprise  potential  de- 
fendants of  just  what  the  law  forbids  them 
to  do. 

3  >  It  is  made  a  criminal  offense  for  an  em- 
ployer to  make  any  payment  or  loan  to  any 
union  officer  or  employee  with  intent  to  in- 
fluence him  in  his  decisions,  duties,  or  activi- 
ties as  a  union  official.  Again  the  word  "in- 
fluence" constitutes  the  broadest  possible 
proscription  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
slble,  to  imagine  a  payment  or  loan  which 
couldn't  be  construed  to  influence  the  offi- 
cial in  the  manner  proscribed  by  the  bllL 
Ironically,  however,  such  pajrments  are  for- 
bidden only  when  made  by  an  employer.  If 
a  Teamster  union  official  makes  such  a  pay- 
ment or  loan  to  an  officer  or  employee  of 
another  union  with  intent  to  induce  the 
latter  to  drop  an  organizing  campaign  so  that 
the  Teamster's  may  take  it  over,  no  crime  is 
committed  under  the  bill. 

4.  The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  union 
or  its  officials  to  exact  a  fee  from  the  operator 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  his  employer  for  unload- 
ing the  truck's  cargo.  But  it  does  nothing 
to  outlaw  this  activity  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  requiring  the  truck's  operator  to  join  the 
union  or  secure  a  work  permit,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  fee. 

5.  The  bill  permits  the  checkoff  of  fees 
paid  In  lieu  of  dues  to  a  labor  union.  This 
tacitly  recognizes  that  the  so-called  agency 
shop  Is  lawful.  The  agency  shop  Is  a  device 
now  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  rlght-to-work  laws  in  several  States,  by 
requiring  a  periodic  payment  to  the  union 
for  its  services  as  collective  bargaining  agent 
without  requiring  the  employee  to  join  the 
union.  Its  effect,  in  practical  terms,  is  exact- 
ly equivalent  to  what  is  now  permitted  by 
way  of  union  security  under  Taft-Hartley, 
but  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  permit  the  States  to  prohibit. 

G.  Extortion  picketing:  The  bill  makes  It 
a  crime  to  picket  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
something  of  value  from  the  picketed  em- 
ployer for  the  personal  profit  or  enrichment 
of  an  individual.  This  is  already  illegal  un- 
der both  State  and  Federal  law  (Hobbs  Act) . 
Its  presence  in  the  bill  is  clearly  designed  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  bill  does  some- 
thing about  recognition  or  organizational 
picketing.  It  does  nothing  with  respect  to 
either.  Moreover,  it  applies  to  actual  picket- 
ing only,  not  to  threats  thereof,  and  is  In- 
applicable if  the  purpose  of  the  picketing  is 
the  enrichment  or  profit  of  the  labor  union 
itself  rather  than  an  individual. 

TITLE  m — ^TKTTSTKESHIPS 

A.  Section  301  requires  the  filing  of  re- 
ports giving  specified  data  concerning  locals 
under  trusteeship.  As  drafted,  the  bill  fails 
to  require  the  making,  keeping  and  preserv- 
ing of  the  recOTds  and  books  (except  with  re- 
spect to  financial  data)  on  which  such  reports 
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are  based.  A«  with  the  financial  reports  re- 
quired under  section  201,  this  title  Is  defi- 
cient In  Its  provisions  permitting  access  by 
union  members,  to  these  basic  books  and 
records,  particularly  to  the  members  of  the 
trusteed  local  who  have  the  most  Important 
stake  In  the  situation. 

B.  Section  304  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  upon  written  complaint  of  a  member 
of  the  trusteed  local  or  of  the  local  itself 
to  bring  suit  In  a  Federal  court  for  violation 
of  the  trusteeship  provisions.  The  Secretary 
Is  comi>elled  to  Investigate  every  such  com- 
plaint, and  bring  suit  only  if  he  has  probable 
cause  for  believing  that  such  violation  has 
occurred  and  has  not  been  remedied.  This 
provision,  being  mandatory  In  form,  Imposes 
a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Secretary  and 
would  require  the  services  of  an  enormous 
staff  of  investigators.  And  even  after  having 
secured  some  evidence  of  violation,  the 
phrase  "probable  cause"  would  require  him 
to  convince  the  court,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  Its  entertaining  the  suit,  that  he  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  constitute  probable 
cause. 

Had  the  bill  given  union  members  full 
access  to  both  the  reports  and  the  records 
on  which  they  are  based,  union  members 
could  be  relied  on  to  produce  sufficient  evi- 
dence Justifying  legal  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  should  be  permitted  dlscreUon  In 
determining  whether  to  bring  suit.  In  any 
event  the  Secretary  should  not  be  required 
to  show  probable  cause  as  a  condition  of 
bringing  suit — neither  he  nor  any  other  ad- 
ministrative or  executive  official  is  required 
to  do  so  under  the  numerous  other  Federal 
regulatory  statutes  including  those  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary. 

C.  The  bonding  provisions  of  section  308 
are  entirely  inadequate.  They  do  not  require 
the  personal  bonding  of  the  specified  official 
by  name,  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  bond  for  the  office  rather  than  for  the  Indi- 
vidual; and  they  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  a 
bonding  company  In  which  the  union  or  the 
bonded  officer  have  an  Interest  thus  making 
It  possible  to  avoid  the  stringent  investiga- 
tion of  the  applicant  for  a  bond  which  a 
neutral  or  unrelated  bonding  company  would 
make  prior  to  granting  a  bond. 

TTFL*    IV — ELCCTIONS 

A.  Section  401(b):    This  section  professes 
to  give  candidates  equal  facilities  for  elec- 
tioneering activities  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Incumbent  officers.    Actually,  this  Is  not  so. 
Membership  lists  are  not  required  to  be  made 
available  to  the  rival  candidates.    Hence,  the 
Incumbent  who  has  p>os8esslon  or  immediate 
access  to  these  lists,  can  utilize  them  directly 
to.  solicit  the  membership  either  personally 
or  through  his  agents.     There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  require  that  a  similar  opportunity 
be  extended   to  his  rivals.     Moreover,  even 
where  the  incumbent  officers  accept  the  lit- 
erature of  their  rivals  for  mailing  or  distribu- 
tion as  the  bill  apparently  requires  them  to 
do.  It  Is  fantastically  naive  to  believe  that 
•uch  literature  will  be  mailed  or  distributed 
by  them  as  adequately  as  they  mail  or  dis- 
tribute their  own.     Given  the  hoodlum  con- 
trol of  some  unions.  It  U  more  than  likely 
that   the   campaign    literature   of   the   rival 
candidate  will  find  lu  way  Into  the  sewer 
or  the  Incinerator. 

B.  Section  401(d)  provides  that  "reason- 
able" opportunity  shall  be  given  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  and  every  member 
in  good  standing  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a 
candidate  and  to  hold  office  subject  to  rea- 
sonable qualifications  uniformly  imposed. 
In  thU  section,  as  throughout  the  bill,  there 
is  a  veritable  deluge  of  such  words  as  "rea- 
sonable," "fair,"  "Interested"  xised  to  qualify 
rights,  remedies,  etc.  These  adjectives  are 
undefined  and  their  use  throws  an  impossible 
burden  of  definition  on  the  administrative 
officials  and  the  courts  which  must  apply 
them.     Nothing  in  the  legislative  history— 


either  in  the  committee  report  or  the  floor 
debates — sheds  any  light  on  what  these  terms 
mean,  on  their  scope,  or  on  their  limitations. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  that  the  courts 
will  necessarily  tend  to  give  them  the  most 
restricted  possible  application,  that  is,  one 
which  will  deviate  least  from  the  status  quo. 
Existing  union  constitutions,  bylaws,  and 
other  union  governing  rules  and  regulations, 
already  contain  many  of  these  or  equally 
vague  terms  to  which  the  leadership  is  able 
to  give  almost  any  meaning  that  serves  their 
own  purposes.  This  is  precisely  one  of  the 
prevalent  conditions  which  makes  a  latx>r 
reform  law  Imperative.  The  bill  not  only 
does  lltttle  to  correct  the  situation,  but  may 
actually  compound  it. 

Moreover,  the  right  to  be  a  candidate  and 
hold  office,  referred  to  in  this  sube4;ction,  un- 
like the  right  to  nominate  candidates,  is  not 
one  of  those  included  in  the  so-called  bill 
of  rights  set  forth  in  title  I.  Unhappily, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  title  IV, 
of  which  this  subsection  is  a  part,  contains 
any  sanctions  or  even  provides  any  machin- 
ery for  the  enforcement  of  this  right  to  be  a 
candidate  for  or  to  hold  union  office. 

C.  Sections  401  (d)  and  (e)  require  speci- 
fied union  officials  (not  the  union  itself)  to 
preserve  for  1  year  the  ballots  and  all  other 
records  i>ertainlng  to  an  election  of  officers 
by  direct  vote  of  the  memt>ershlp  as  well  as 
the  credentials  of  delegates  and  all  other  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  an  election  of  officers  by 
the  delegate-convention  method.  However, 
not  only  is  there  no  provision  giving  access 
to  these  records  to  the  union's  members, 
there  is  none  giving  such  access  even  to  the 
defeated  candidates.  Thus,  perhaps  the 
most  important  method  for  conveying  in- 
formation to  the  Secretary  concerning  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  election  provision  of 
the  bill  has  been  excluded.  What  Is  even 
more  shocking,  however,  is  the  total  failure 
to  include  any  provision  to  enforce  this  re- 
quirement for  preserving  election  records. 

D    Section  401(g)  provides  that  If  after  a 
full   dress   hearing  the  Secretary   finds  that 
the  union's  constitution  and  bylaws  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  procedure  for   the  re- 
moval of  an  elected  officer  guilty  of  serious 
conduct,  such  officer  may  be  removed  in  an 
election  conducted  by  the  union's  officers,  for 
cause  shown  and  after  notice  and  hearing. 
It  is  Impossible  to  tell  from  the  language  be- 
fore whom  such  a   hearing   must   be  held, 
whrther  the  union  membership,  its  execu- 
tive board,  a  designated  hearing  official,  the 
officers,  or  what.     Is  serious  misconduct  the 
sole  cause  for  removal,  and  if  so  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  phrase  "for  cause  shown"? 
Again,    who    determines    what    constitutes 
serious  misconduct:    is  it   the   Secretary   In 
the  administrative  hearing  or  is  it  one  of  the 
union  agencies  set  forth  above  as  designated 
to  conduct  the  hearing?     Moreover,  there  Is 
grave  doubt    whether    the   Judicial   remedy 
provided  In  a  subsequent  subsection  applies 
to    a    violation    of    these    provisions.     Most 
shockingly  however,  is  what  appears  to  be 
the  failure  of  the  bill  to  provide  any  remedy 
where  the  union's  constitution  or  bylaws  do 
contain  an  adequate  removal  procedure  but 
the  union  refuses  to  apply  them. 

E.  Section  403  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  preemption  of  State  remedies  with 
respect  to  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
a  union's  constitution  or  bylaws  pertaining 
to  elections  prior  to  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion, but  preemption  U  fully  applicable 
with  respect  to  challenging  elections  already 
held.  Why  uniformity  U  essential  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other  has  nsver 
been  explained.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  little  or  no  State  law 
dealing  with  abuses  of  the  union  election 
process  prior  to  the  actual  holding  of  the 
election,  but  that  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  State  law.  much  of  it  quite  adequate, 
for  remedying  abuses  that  arise  In  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  election 


or   from  refusals  to  abide  by  the  election 
results. 

F.  Section  405  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  hold  (or  for  the  union  to  permit 
him  to  hold),  certain  union  posts  if  he  has 
been  gtUlty  of  certain  specified  felonies  or 
misdemeanors.  The  posts  In  the  union  to 
which  the  prohibition  applies  are  enumer-' 
ated  as  follows:  officer,  director,  trustee, 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body,  business  agent,  organizer, 
or  other  employee  (except  custodial  and 
clerical  employees) .  This  is  in  contrast  with 
section  202(a)  which  requires  reporting  of 
conflict-of-interest  transactions  by  union 
officials  except  clerical  and  custodial  em- 
ployees, and  employees  who  did  not  receive 
in  excess  of  $5,000  from  the  union  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  There  is  no  ex- 
planation and  no  discernible  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  prohibition  all  Inclusive  in  the  case 
of  the  right  of  violators  of  the  law  to  hold 
union  office,  but  to  exclude  those  receiving 
not  more  than  $5 .000  per  annum  from  the 
union  from  the  confilct-of-lnterest  reporting 
requirements  in  the  other. 

TITLS  V— CODES  OF  ETHICAL  P«ACnCE 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  waste  words 
on  this  title.  It  merely  expresses  a  series 
of  pious  hopes  and  high  sounding  phrases 
completely  without  the  force  of  law.  And 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
enthusiastic  tribute  paid  to  the  self -policing 
efforts  of  the  unions  and  the  great  expecta- 
tions that  they  would  be  effective  In  cleaning 
up  the  corrupt  segmenu  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, were  not  only  premature  but  have  not 
been  realized  in  any  subsUntlal  degree.  De- 
spite their  expulsion  from  the  main  body  of 
organized  labor,  the  Teamsters  continue  to 
grow  and  wax  mighty.  The  Longshoremen 
not  only  survive,  but  flourish,  and  may  soon 
be  readmitted  Into  the  AFL-CIO.  despite  the 
existence  of  the  rival  union  of  longshoremen 
created  by  the  latter.  Cooperation  between 
the  Teamsters  and  many  AFL-CIO  unions 
goes  merrily  on  at  the  local  level  with  the 
full  cognizance  and  more  than  tacit  consent 
of  the  parent  federation,  as  does  cooperation 
between  the  expelled  Longshoremen  and 
major  AFL-CIO  maritime  unions. 

There  has  been  no  disciplinary  action  taken 
against  the  Carpenters  Union  or  its  leading 
officers,  and  most  Informed  observers  are 
certain  that  no  such  action  will  ever  be 
taken.  And  to  sum  the  matter  up  briefly, 
most  of  the  steam  has  gone  out  of  the  self- 
poUclng  drive  of  the  labor  movement,  and 
their  codes  of  ethical  practices  which  thU 
title  of  the  bill  in  effect  recommends  as  a 
model  for  groups  or  organizations  of  every 
kind  In  the  labor-management  field  proves 
to  be  no  more  than  an  empty  gesture.  As 
able  and  sympathetic  an  observer  of  the 
labor  movement  as  Raskin  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  his  article  of  April  12,  1059,  con- 
cludes that  there  is  little  or  no  enthusiasm 
left  within  labor  union  circles  tot  cleanup 
by  the  method  of  expulsion. 

TITLE  VI — DETINmONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

A.  Section  609  requires  unions  subject  to 
the  bill's  provisions  to  inform  all  of  Its  men.- 
bers  concerning  the  bill's  provisions  and  the 
rights  guaranteed  members  under  such  pro- 
visions in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary. But  even  this  largely  Innocuous  re- 
quirement carries  with  It  no  penalty  or  sanc- 
tion for  failure  to  comply  nor  is  any  machin- 
ery provided  for  securing  compliance. 

B.  Section  610  Imposes  a  relationship  of 
trust  on  a  union  official  with  respect  to 
money  or  property  in  his  possession  by  vir- 
tue of  his  official  position  and  makes  him 
responsible  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  such 
money  or  property. 

The  language  of  this  provUlon  raises  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  such  union 
officials  are  responsible  In  a  trust  or  fidu- 
ciary capacity  with   respect   to   benefiU  or 
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gains  derived  from  oonfllct-of -Interest  trans- 
actions or  situations,  which  would  normally 
be    characteristic    of    the    fiduciary    status. 
Moreover,  the  only  provision  in  the  bill  which 
siii^gests  even  the  faintest  semblance  of  a 
remedy  for  breach  of  the  fiduciary  obllga- 
t'ons  of  a  union  official  is  to  be  found  in 
fcciion  209(b).     All  this  section  does,  how- 
ever, is  to  permit  a  union  member  to  sue, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  union,  any  union  offi- 
cer or  employee  who  It  Is  alleged  has  em- 
bezzled, stolen,  or  unlavirfully  and   willfully 
abstracted  or  converted  any  of  the  union's 
property  or  funds.     In  other  words,  the  suit 
U  permitted  only  if  it  is  alleged  that  the 
union  officer  has  committed  a  crime.     The 
whole  vast  area  of  fiduciary  law  which  not 
only  requires  fiduciaries  to  refrain  from  crim- 
inal conduct  in  the  handling  of  other  peo- 
ples   property,     but    affirmatively    requires 
them  to  act  with   the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  care,  and  holds  them  liable  for  many 
acts  of  omission  as  well   as   of   commission 
and  requires  them  to  surrender  gains  made 
through  confllcts-of-interest  transactions,  Is 
provided  with  no  enforceable  remedy  under 
the  bill. 

Moreover,  even  the  remedy  provided  In  the 
narrow  field  of  a  criminal  misappropriation 
of  union  property  is  hedged  in  with  proce- 
dural restrictions  designed  to  discoxirage 
such  suits  by  the  union  members.  These 
restrictions  include  a  refusal  or  failure  to  so 
sue  on  the  part  of  the  union  Itself  or  of  Its 
governing  board  or  officers,  a  waiting  period 
of  4  months  after  such  refusal  or  failure  fol- 
lowing a  union  member's  request  that  they 
do  so.  and  then  as  a  final  condition  of  having 
his  action  entertained,  the  member  must  file 
a  verified  complaint  with  the  court,  and  get 
the  court's  leave  to  sue.  a  leave  which  can 
only  be  granted  after  a  showing  of  good 
cause  which  Is  undefined.  No  comparable 
legal  action  or  proceeding  provided  for  mem- 
bers of  our  working  population  is  hedged 
with  similar  restrictions  and  limitations. 

TITLE  TO TArr-MARTLET    AMENDMENTS 

A.  The  bill  contains  nothing  at  all  dealing 
with  the  serious  problem  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts. It  Is  widely  accepted  that  secondary 
boycotU  have  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
devices  used  by  corrupt  unions  like  the 
Teamsters  to  further  their  objectives.  No 
alleged  labor  union  reform  bill  which  falls 
to  outlaw  most  secondary  boycotts  can  lay 
claim  to  being  an  effective  antlcorruptlon 
or  antlracketeerlng   labor  reform  measure. 

B.  Section  701  does  not  solve  the  no  man's 
land  problem.  It  permits  State  labor  agen- 
cies but  not  State  courts  to  exercise  Juris- 
diction over  cases  which  the  Federal  Board 
has  declined  to  entertain,  but  requires  them 
to  administer  Federal  law  (Taft-Hartley) 
and  not  their  own  State  law.  Inasmuch  as 
only  10  States  now  have  such  agencies,  and 
all  50  of  the  States  would  be  compelled  to 
enact  legislation  permitting  them  to  func- 
tion imder  this  provision,  the  practical  re- 
sult for  the  foreseeable  future  Is  to  leave  the 
no  man's  land  problem  unsolved.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  may  continue  to  decline  to  assent 
its  Jurisdiction,  and  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  case  arose  has  legislated  to  con- 
form with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
that  case  remains  in  the  same  old  no  man's 
land. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  States  did  legislate 
to  conform  with  this  sectUon,  there  would 
be  difficulties  sufficient  to  render  this  pro- 
vision highly  undesirable.  Under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  orders  of  the  NLRB  are  enforce- 
able or  reviewable  In  the  Federal  courts  of 
appeal.  Under  this  provision,  the  orders  of 
a  State  agency  are  enforceable  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  couru.  thus  adding  another 
stage  to  the  procedural  structtire  and  thereby 
increasing  the  timespan  before  ulltmate  and 
nnal  adJudlcaUon  can  be  achieved.  Pur- 
ihermore,  thU  approach  brings  Into  the 
w^***K*^*^  rather  than  appellate  courts 
witn  their  crowded  calendars  and  dockets. 
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their  lengthy  tlmelags.  and  their  Inexperi- 
ence in  appellate  functions. 

It  U  possible,  though  difficult  to  tell  from 
the  language  of  this  provision,  that  It  was 
not  intended  to  permit  review  of  the  dis- 
tricts courts'  decrees  by  the  Federal  courts  of 
appeal.  If  no  such  review  was  meant  to  be 
provided,  then  enforcement  decrees  having 
the  same  effectiveness  will  be  issuing  from 
two  different  sets  of  courts,  occupying  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  Federal  Judicial 
hierarchy. 

Another  significant  consideration  is  this 
Labor  law  under  Taft-Hartley  is  developed 
not  only  by  the  affirmative  application  of  the 
law.  but  by  the  refusal  of  the  NLRB  General 
Counsel  to  proceed.  I.e..  to  Issue  a  complaint 
in  a  given  case.  Such  refusal  is  unreviewable 
and  final.  The  only  factor  making  for  con- 
sistency in  such  refusals  Is  that  the  General 
Counsel  (It  Is  hoped)  will  try  to  avoid  tak- 
ing contrary  positions  in  similar  cases.  But 
under  the  bill,  Sute  agencies  can  refuse  to 
Issue  complaints,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  assure,  not  only  that  these  agencies 
will  be  self-consistent,  or  consistent  with 
each  other  in  these  cases,  but  that  they  will 
be  consistent  with  the  NLRB  General  Coun- 
sel's policy  In  refusing  to  issue  complaints,  or 
that  they  will  not  be  going  counter  to  the 
decisions  of  the  NLRB  and  the  Federal  courts 
in  some  of  their  refusals. 

A  final  question  also  remains.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Congress  may 
constitutionally  provide,  even  where  the 
States  permit,  for  appellate  review  of  State 
administrative  decisions  by  the  Federal 
courts.  Presently,  the  only  decisions  of  State 
tribunals  reviewed  by  Federal  courts  are  de- 
cisions of  the  highest  State  covirts  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  No  examples  have 
been  found  of  the  type  of  appellate  proceduu-e 
provided  In  this  section. 

B.  Section  702  permits  prehire,  7-day 
union-shop  contracts  in  the  construction 
Industry.  Despite  the  professed  concern  of 
the  bill's  supporters  for  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees and  union  members,  and  for  estab- 
lishing greater  democracy  and  rank-and-file 
control  In  unions,  this  provision  diminishes 
even  those  rights  which  presently  exist.  The 
law  now  requires  majority  support  for  a 
union's  becoming  an  exclusive  bargaining 
representative.  This  provision  eliminates 
the  requirement  of  a  showing  of  a  majority. 
Moreover,  it  permits  these  contracts  to  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  economic  pres- 
sure such  as  strikes,  picketing,  etc..  Instead 
of  permitting  them  only  if  both  parties 
voluntarily  agree.  Moreover,  the  provision 
permits  the  imlons  to  act  as  hiring  halls 
without  Imposing  the  safeguards  which  the 
NLRB  now  requires  where  a  union  has  the 
contractual  right  to  refer  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. The  opportunities  for  discrim- 
ination in  favor  not  only  of  union  members, 
but  of  supporters  of  the  Incumbent  bureauc- 
racy within  the  union,  in  connection  with 
Job  preference,  are  obvious.  The  provision 
makes  not  even  the  slightest  attempt  to 
erect  any  safeguard  for  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees in  connection  with  such  contracts. 

C.  Taft-Hartley  denies  the  right  to  vote 
In  NLRB  elections.  Under  the  Wagner  Act, 
there  was  no  such  prohibition  and  the 
NLRB  had  the  power  to  decide  who  should 
be  permitted  to  vote.  It  could  have  denied 
replaced  economic  strikers  the  right  to  vote. 
The  bill  goes  beyond  the  Wagner  Act.  It 
compels  the  Board  to  give  such  strikers  the 
right  to  vote  merely  authorizing  It  to  lay 
down  the  conditions,  by  general  regtilation, 
imder  which  such  right  shall  be  exercised. 
But  it  cannot,  in  any  fair  reading  of  the  pro- 
vision, deny  the  exercise  of  this  right  en- 
tirely, no  matter  how  Justifiable  such  denial 
might  be  under  scxne  circumstances. 

D.  Section  706  amends  the  definition  of 
''supervisor"  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It 
does  this  by  means  of  the  generally  un- 
justifiable device  of  making  an  exception 


with  respect  to  a  single,  specified  industry 
and  a  single,  specified  occupational  classi- 
fication. Ironically,  however,  the  occupa- 
tional classification  is  one  peculiar  to  the 
industry  and  not  outside  it,  and  is  not  even 
used  In  aU  segments  of  the  Industry  few 
individuals  performing  the  identical  func- 
tions. Moreover,  If  the  employers  should 
change  the  designation  "service  assistant" 
to  some  other  tlUe,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
amendment  would  still  apply  even  If  the 
functions  under  the  new  title  remained  the 
same. 

E.  Section  707  creates  a  new  unfair  labor 
practice    designed    to   outlaw    "hot   cargo" 
contracts  among  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.     Under  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  ICC,  such  contracts  do 
not  now  constitute  a  defense  to  a  refusal  to 
handle  cargo  and  hence  the  provision  strikes 
at   an   evil  in   precisely  that  area   where   a 
substantial  remedy  already  exists  but  fails 
to  deal  with   the  same  evil  in  other  areas 
where  it  fiourlshes  with  little  or  no  restraint. 
F.  Section   708   establishes  a   new   unfair 
labor  practice   by   vmlons   which   engage  In 
certain  form-  of  organizational  or  recogni- 
tion picketing.     The  first  criticism  is  that  al- 
though summary  relief  is  required  In  such 
cases   because   delayed   remedies  are  worth- 
less, the  bill  provides  a  discretionary  rather 
than    the    mandatory    injunction    provided 
under   existing   law   for  unlawful   secondary 
boycotts.     This  effectively  negates  any  real 
possibility   of   quick   relief.     Moreover,    the 
provision    does    not    reach    other    situations 
which  cry  out  for   a  remedy.     There  Is   no 
prohibition  on  sucii  picketing  by  a  minority 
union  even  where  a  petition  for  an  election 
Is    pending    before    the    Board.     And    It    is 
strikingly  Inconsistent  and  unfair  in  favor 
of   vmlons   under    the   Taft-Hartley   election 
provisions.     If   under    present   law   a   union 
wins    an    election,    no    other    union    may 
picket  following  the  first  imion's  certifica- 
tion even  If  It  loses  Its  majority  which  now 
prefers   the  picketing  union.     The   employ- 
ees are  not  permitted  to  change  their  minds 
against   the   Incumbent   union.     But  if    the 
majority  vote  for  no  tmion  imder  the  bill, 
and  thereafter,  even  the  next  day,   change 
their  minds  in  favor  of  any  union,  even  the 
one  that  lost  the  election,  that  union  may 
picket  to  compel  recognition  from  the  em- 
ployer.    In  other  words,  employees  have  no 
right  to  change  their  minds  If  this  would 
result  in  rejecting  their  union — only  If  the 
change  of  mind  results  in  selecting  one. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  27 
1959] 

Still  Vest  Deticient 
The  labor  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  Satur« 
day  was  described  by  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Racket  In- 
vestigating Committee,  as  "a  much  better 
bill  today  than  the  day  the  Senate  took  it 
up,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  Is  still  very 
deficient."  That  was  probably  the  under- 
statement of  the  long  week  during  which  the 
Senate  debated  and  to  a  great  extent  rewrote 
the  measure  sponsored  by  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  bill  was  originally  designed  to  give  la- 
bor union  members  some  protection  from  the 
dictatorial  acts  of  criminals  and  racketeers 
who  have  muscled  into  the  labor  movement. 
But  it  also  contained  sops  to  make  it  palata- 
ble to  the  labor  bosses  by  amending  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  broaden  the  definition  of 
supervisors  so  that  more  of  them  would  be 
eligible  for  union  membership,  allowing 
strikers  who  had  been  fired  to  vote  in  unlcHi 
representation  elections  and  legalizing  pre- 
hire agreements  in  the  construction  Industry. 
In  the  course  of  rewriting  the  t>ill  on  the 
floor,  the  Senate  accepted,  by  a  one-vote 
margin,  a  so-called  bill  of  rights  for  labor 
sponsored  by  Senator  McClellan.  Among 
other  things  It  would  guarantee  freedom  of 
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•peech  and  equal  voting  rlghta  to  members, 
membership  approval  oX  dues  Increases  and 
would  permit  members  to  sue  a  imlon  or  Its 
officers. 

But  even  this  would  not  have  passed  If 
Senator  Httbxht  Humphrzt  and  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  had  not  been  absent  on  speaking 
engagements.  Even  so.  the  bill  of  rights  was 
subsequently  watered  down  and  rendered 
more  or  less  Innocuous  by  making  the  rights 
subject  to  "reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
Uons." 

In  defeating  other  amendments,  the  Sen- 
ate went  on  record  as  approving  blackmail 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts,  when  It 
rejected  amendments  to  outlaw  them.  It 
also  went  on  record  as  approving  strikes 
against  public  utilities,  which  are  really 
strikes  against  an  essential  pubUc  service 
licensed  and  regulated  by  government,  by 
defeaUng  an  amendment  granting  States 
the  right  to  ban  such  strikes. 

One  Improvement  to  the  bill  was  voted  on 
the  floor,  to  outlaw  "hot  cargo"  agreements. 
But  this  was  limited  to  common  carriers 
and  was  primarily  designed  as  a  blow  against 
Jimmy  Hoffa's  ambition  to  acquire  a 
stranglehold  on  the  transportation  Industry. 
Thus,  to  Senator  McCucllan's  label,  "still 
very  deflclent."  could  be  added,  "not  much 
of  an  Improvement,  either."  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  do 
much  to  Improve  the  bill  as  It  now  stands 
U  It  does  anything  to  It  at  all. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the 
time  has  come  to  repeal  the  Taf  t-HarUey  Act 
and  all  other  laws  which  give  labor  unions 
special  privileges.  Labor  organizations  are 
strong,  they  are  effecUve  and  they  need  no 
special  coddling  from  the  Government. 
They  should  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  even  when  required  to  obey  the  laws 
that  everybody  else  must  obey. 

Congress  should  not  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  how  labor  unions  conduct  their 
meetings  or  what  reports  they  make  to  mem- 
bers and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Labor 
unions  would  be  required  to  police  them- 
selves  If  compulsory  membership  were 
abolished.  And  the  public  would  be  pro- 
tected from  labor  union  excesses  if  the 
monopoly  powers  of  the  unions  were  abol- 
ished by  making  them  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  like  everybody  else,  and  If  exist- 
ing local  ordinances  and  State  laws  against 
violence  were  enforced. 
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will  be  inadequate.  The  bill  of  rights  for 
rank  and  file  union  members  was  so  watered 
down  that  It  is  virtually  meaningless.  The 
monopoly  power  of  unions  was  left  un- 
touched. 

Senator  John  L.  McClkllan.  of  Arkansas. 
whose  rackets  committee  has  been  exposing 
the  unsavory  practices  of  unions  for  3  years, 
was  one  of  the  few  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  emerge  from  the  debate  with  credit,  and 
even  he  weakened  In  the  stretch.  He  ac- 
cepted the  dilution  of  the  original  form  of 
the  bill  of  rights  he  had  offered,  but.  bad 
and  Ineffective  as  the  bill  Is,  it  would  have 
been  an  even  greater  futility  but  for  his 
attempt  fo  Inject  some  force  into  it. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  at  the  very  time  this  pal- 
liative was  being  concocted,  striking  miners 
in  Kentucky  were  rushing  to  get  In  their 
licks  ahead  of  the  arrival  of  the  National 
Guard  by  setting  Are  to  the  plant  of  a  coal 
company,  causing  9500,000  damnge. 

The  day  after  passage  of  the  bill,  a  Chi- 
cago electrical  contractor  was  testifying  be- 
fore a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  hear- 
ing that  his  workers  were  harassed  by  an 
electrical  workers'  union  and  his  offices  dyna- 
mited, simply  because  he  could  not  gain 
admission  Into  a  trade  organization  through 
which  electrical  contracts  in  the  Chicago 
area  apparently  are  apportioned. 

Not  content  with  fronting  for  all  of  the 
wrong  guys  in  the  union  rackets.  Senator 
Kknnxot  has  turned  to  a  fresh  endeavor.  He 
Is  now  seeking  repeal  of  the  provision  in 
the  national  defense  education  act  which  re- 
quires applicants  for  Federal  Echolarships  to 
subscribe  to  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
states. 

Every  man  who  takes  office  In  State  or 
National  Governments  and  every  man  who  Is 
sworn  Into  the  Nation's  defense  forces  takes 
such  an  oath  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why 
should  any  loyal  citizen  be  offended  by  the 
requirement?  Yet  Senator  Kennkdt  will 
not  be  content  until  he  can  give  Federal 
money  away  to  finance  education  for  those 
who  don't  want  to  admit  that  they  have  any 
attachment  to  their  country. 

Apparently  the  Senator  hopes  to  become 
President  by  campaigning  for  the  votes  of 
union  goons,  hoodlums,  profiteers,  and  sub- 
versives. This  seems  to  be  as  good  a  way 
as  any  to  alienate  the  American  vote. 


Does  th«  ATL-CIO  now  believe  that  Individ- 
ual workers  should  be  free  to  Join  a  imlon 
or  not  as  they  see  fit?  Ifot  at  all.  Volun- 
tary association  In  this  context  doesn't  mean 
that  individuals  should  be  free  from  coer- 
cion. It  means  that  labor  associations 
(unions)  should  be  free  from  regulation  on 
behalf  of  Individuals,  the  public,  or  any 
other  outside  interest. 

How  soon,  we  wonder,  will  labor  see  the 
basic  contradiction  In  this  stand?  Labor  is 
winning  the  battle  for  compulsory  union- 
ism. Despite  the  right  to  work  movement, 
it  is  extending  its  control  steadily  and  before 
long  will  have  organized  every  Important 
segment  of  our  economy.  But  what  its  lead- 
ers fall  to  understand  Is  that  this  monop- 
olistic trend  invites  regulaUon.  Indeed 
makes  regulation  Inevitable. 

When  unionism  ceases  to  be  voluntary  at 
the  membership  level.  It  cannot  remain  vol- 
untary at  the  administration  level. 

The  Kennedy  bill.  In  Its  present  form,  u 
weak,  and  It  may  not  get  through  the  labor- 
oriented  House  even  so.  But  it  is  directed  at 
a  real  need.  Just  as  the  abortive  McClellan 
bill  of  rights  was  directed  at  a  need.  The 
public  demands  protection  from  the  abuses 
attendant  on  labor's  growing  power.  And 
sooner  or  later  It  will  get  that  protection. 

The  voluntarlsts  In  the  labor  movement 
are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  3.  1059] 
Ma.  Lippmann  and  Labob  Laws 
"I  am  very  disappointed"  in  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Kennedy  labor  bill.  President 
Elsenhower  told  newsmen  this  week,  but 
"very  hopeful"  that  the  House  will 
strengthen  it. 

We  share  the  President's  disappointment 
but  not  his  optimism. 
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(From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune.  Apr    30 
1959] 
A  PooK  Thing 
Senator  John  F.  Kinneot's  readiness  to 
Kowtow  to  the  \inlon  bosses  in  the  hope  of 
having  their  support  next  year  when  he  seeks 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  be- 
came so  manifest  during  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  Kennedy-Ervin  labor  reform  bill 
that  Mr.  Kknnzdt  is  probably  done  for  as 
a  serious  candidate.    Few  people  outside  of 
the  ranks  of  the  union  brass  can  stomach 
this  performance. 

Senator  Barkt  Ooldwater  of  Arizona,  the 
only  Member  who  voted  against  the  bill  in 
its  flnal  form,  aptly  remarked  that,  so  far 
as  its  remedial  effects  go.  the  bill  is  akin 
to  a  flea  bite  on  the  hide  of  a  bull  elephant. 
The  bill  will  have  not  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  Olimcos,  Hoffas,  and  Harry  Brldgeses. 
the  criminal  riffraff  of  the  restaurant  workers 
and  teamsters  unions,  the  goons  in  the  com- 
munication workers,  auto  workers,  and 
miners  unions,  and  the  rest  of  the  dlsreput- 
sble  elements  Mr.  Kbnndt  was  at  such  pains 
to  protect. 

The  bill  makes  a  week  pass  at  secondary 
boycotu,  such  as  have  been  employed  in  an 
attempt  to  wreck  the  Kohler  company,  and 
at  racket,  or  organizational,  picketing.  It 
hrjs  a  "hot  cargo"  clause  intended  to  apply 
only  to  Hoffa's  union  which  may  be  uncon- 
stitutional as  class  legislation  and  •ertalnly 


[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Apr.  27,  1959 J 

VOLUNTABT    UNIONISM 

Now  that  the  dust  has  settled  and  the 
Senators  have  given  their  nearly  unanimous 
approval  to  the  Kennedy  labor  reform  bill, 
it's  a  little  hard  to  imderstand  what  last 
week's  battle  royal  was  all  about. 

Senator  McClkixan's  bill  of  rights  amend- 
ment, which  caused  all  the  fuss,  was  at  best 
a  vague  guarantee  of  the  rank  and  file  union 
members  right  to  speak  his  mind  within  the 
union  and  protect  himself  against  certain 
abiises  by  the  union.  As  written  It  was 
probably  not  enforceable,  and  after  the  com- 
promisers got  through  with  it  it  was  almost 
literally  meaningless. 

Yet  Ubor  was  (^fKMed  to  it  (at  least  in  Its 
original  form).  So  pro-  and  anti-labor 
forces  in  the  Senate  felt  obliged  to  draw 
themselves  up  in  full  panoply  and  have  It 
out. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
this  teapot  tempest  was  the  argiunent  AFL- 
CIO  leaders  used  against  the  McClellan 
amendment.  Pointing  out  that  the  amend- 
ment undertook  to  regulate  the  Internal 
operation  of  imlons  In  great  detail,  the 
imlon's  legislative  department  charged  that 
the  proposal  "destroys  the  historic  concept 
of  a  union  as  a  voluntary  association."  The 
voluntary  association  principle,  it  seems,  is 
sacred  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  labor  organisation 
U  revenlng  its  stand  on  right  to  work  laws? 


KLKCnOM    XXPEOIKNCT 

Just  as  politics  rather  than  necessity  ulti- 
mately prevailed  in  the  Senate.  elecUon  ex- 
pediency is  likely  to  triumph  in  the  lower 
Chamber. 

Senator  Kennxot's  chances  for  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  were  riding  on  his  suc- 
cess In  pushing  through  the  union  regula- 
tion measure  most  palatable  to  AFL-CIO 
leaders.  He  finally  succeeded  through  a 
series  of  strange  Senate  maneuvers,  includ- 
ing the  beating  of  Bepubllcans  by  their  own 
whip. 

The  House,  which  rejected  a  similar  Ken- 
nedy labor  bill  last  year,  has  a  different  com- 
plexion in  1959.  All  of  its  Members  ran  for 
office  in  1958  and  could  see  at  firsthand  the 
influence  of  organized  labor,  exercised  where 
It  would  do  the  most  good.  They  will  run 
again  in  1960. 

K\-idence  of  the  new  look  in  the  lower 
House  is  the  reallnement  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee  from  a  membership  of  17  Dem- 
ocrats and  13  Republicans  to  a  20-10  split. 
With  the  probable  balance  of  power  held  by 
prolabor  northern  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  House  floor  will  be  the  last 
chance  to  graft  some  muscle  to  the  flabby 
Senate  union  measure. 

THX  PUBLIC  INTBUCSTT 

We  have,  however,  been  reassured  by 
Walter  Lippmann.  who  called  down  to  us  in 
his  Friday  column  that  it  really  doesnt 
matter  whether  labor  legislation  is  hard  or 
soft.  The  Important  thing,  he  states,  is 
to  establish  the  principle  that  there  is  a 
public  interest  in  internal  management  of 
the  labor  imlons  and  that  the  right  to  regul- 
late  them  is  legally  recognized  and  univer- 
sally accepted. 

The  public  Interest  in  proper  internal 
union  management  has.  of  course,  already 
been  ciecu'ly  established  by  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Rackets  Committee  and  it  la  no  less 
clearly  recognized  by  the  recponslble  leader* 
oX  organlzed.labor  from  AFU-CIO  I^esldMit 


George  Meany  on  down.    Congress  ought  to 
do  more  than  confirm  the  obvious. 

The  Lippmann  rationalization  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  major 
consideration  in  drafting  such  a  measure 
Is  what  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  achieved 
In  the  way  of  observance  and  enforcement 
by  assent  and  consent  Instead  of  enforce- 
ment by  Government. 

George  Meany  rnd  certainly  John  Kennedy 
recognize  that  more  than  an  assent  and  con- 
sent are  needed  to  help  unions  help  them- 
lelves  to  purge  corrupt  elements. 

Meany  declared  recently  that  these  abuses 
could  not  be  stopped  by  the  unions 
alone.  •  •  •  We  think  we  have  some  moral 
responsibility  to  do  this.  But  the  AFL-CIO 
has  no  legal  responsibility  to  curb  corrup- 
tion In  local  unions.  We  arent  a  law- 
enforcement  agency  and  we  dpn't  have  the 
power  of  subpena. 

"It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  real  answer 
to  corruption,  whether  In  unions  or  any- 
where else.  Is  better  law  enforcement." 

naST    STEP    BETTEX    LAW 

And  the  first  step  Is  better  laws,  which  is 
what  an  AFL-CIO  spokesman  told  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  earlier  this  year  when 
he  said.  "We  welcome  legislation  to  help  us." 

But  Mr.  Lippmann  admonishes  us  not  to 
be  greatly  concerned  over  provisions  to  as- 
sure democratic  Internal  government  of  un- 
ions: "They  may  be  regarded  as  In  a  class 
with  laws  deploring  the  sinful  nature  of 
man." 

If  this  dictum  were  applied  In  other  areas 
of  legislative  need  It  could  lead,  for  In- 
stance, to  a  repeal  of  all  traffic  laws. 

Like  union  regulations,  speeding  and 
safety  statutes  are  also  difficult  to  enforce, 
despite  their  noble  purpose. 

"It  would  be  a  great  pity."  Mr.  Lippmann 
concludes,  "that  In  an  excess  of  zeal  and 
righteousness  this  very  promising  (Kennedy) 
bill  were  lost." 

The  great  pity  is  rather  that  there  may 
well  be  a  deficiency  of  zeal  and  righteousness 
and  that  the  weaknesses  of  the  Kennedy 
bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Apr.  30,  1959] 
Look  Who's  Running  the  Country 

The  Kennedy-Ervin  bill,  touted  as  a  meas- 
ure to  oust  thugs  and  crooks  from  unions. 
Is  nothing  but  a  farce.  Its  passage  with  only 
one  dissenting  Senate  vote  shows  how  pow- 
erful the  union  bosses  of  this  country  already 
are  in  the  National  Government.  They  have 
been  able  to  frighten  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  Into  ac- 
cepting virtually  useless  measures  to  pro- 
tect union  members  from  predatory  labor 
leaders.  They  have  forced  into  the  bill  re- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  neither 
Republican  nor  Democratic  Congresses  were 
willing  to  pass  in  pest  years.  This  bill  Is  so 
watered  down  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  instru- 
ment of  the  labor  bosses  themselves.  It 
leaves  them  with  just  about  every  special 
privilege  and  dictatorial  authority  they  had 
before  over  the  rank-and-file  members  of 
unions. 

All  that  the  Senate  passage  of  this  bill 
proves  Is  that  union  leaders  dominate  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Fear  of  union  leaders  is  stronger 
than  concern  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
union  members  in  the  VB.  Senate.  Only 
Senator  Bakiy  Goldwateb  voted  against  flnal 
passage  of  this  bill  which  U  a  toothless  sub- 
stitute for  measures  that  would  free  union 
members  from  the  undemocratic  control  of 
their  union  bosses. 

]}  *'  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
US.  Senate  was  weasellng  around  on  this 
labor  reform  blU.  the  Ohio  Legislature  is 
considering  a  really  tough  and  protective 
labor  union  reform  bill  aimed  at  guarding 
the  rights  of  union  members.  Liberal  Dem- 
cratlc    Gov.   MUe   DlSalle    U    throwing   his 


whole  weight  behind  thU  reform  bUl  which 
union  bosses  are  bitterly  attacking.  Why 
should  Democratic  Governor  DlSalle  risk 
the  displeasiuT  of  union  boeaes  In  Ohio  when 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Senators 
in  Washington  are  afraid  to  take  the  same 
risk?  The  answer  Is  obvious.  DiSalle  is  close 
to  the  voters  In  Ohio.  He  knows  that  the 
sentiment  of  union  members  Is  behind  him, 
even  If  the  union  bosses  are  against  him! 
He  knows  that  the  members  of  American 
labor  unions  want  their  unions  to  be  demo- 
cratic, to  open  their  records,  to  be  flnanclaUy 
responsible,  to  serve  union  members,  and  not 
to  control  them.  So  he  Is  seeking  to  do  what 
union  members  want  done,  not  what  union 
bosses  want  done.  It  is  good  sense.  It  Is 
also  good  politics  and  good  government. 

As  Victor  Riesel  points  out  in  his  column 
In  the  Star  today,  the  union  bosses  are  not 
only  out  to  hold  complete  control  over  their 
union  membership.  They  are  now,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Reuther  brothers,  seek- 
ing to  establish  political  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Democratic  Party.  They  are 
setting  up  a  parallel  political  organization, 
financed  out  of  union  dues,  aimed  at  gain- 
ing dominance  over  the  entire  organization 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  what  is  the  average  American  and  the 
rank  and  file  memljer  of  the  unions  going 
to  do  if  the  R?publican  Party  offers  them  no 
choice  between  a  union  boss  dominated  gov- 
ernment and  a  government  of  and  by  the 
people?  If  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
and  House  will  not  stand  against  this  power 
grab  by  union  leadership,  who  will? 

The  Reuther  brothers  are  well  on  their 
way  toward  gaining  control  over  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Shameful  vote  on  the  farcical  Kennedy-Ervin 
bill  In  the  Senate  is  proof  enough.  Isn't 
there  anybody  In  the  National  Government 
with  the  guts  to  try  to  stop  them  except 
Arizona's  Barht  Goi  dwateh? 


ARIZONA'S  PROGRESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  as  he  held 
a  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  relative  to  the 
problems  New  York  and  California  are 
experiencing  in  getting  Government 
business. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Aiizona,  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  in  Arizona  we  are  very 
pleased  with  things  as  they  are.  In  fact, 
Arizona  is  the  fastest  growing  State  in 
the  Nation,  and  we  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  better 
know  what  we  are  doing  in  that  glorious 
land  of  sunshine,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  contents 
of  a  publication  issued  by  one  of  our 
large  banks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Valley  National  Bank,  entitled  "Arizona 
Progress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AaizoNA  PaoGRESS — Many  Unhappt  Retitrns 

Like  Providence,  the  U.S.  Treasxiry  glveth 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury  taketh  away.  This 
month  it  taketh  away— even  more  than 
usual.  It  is  especially  rough  on  those  who 
receive  what  is  charitably  labeled  earned 
Income.  One  fares  better  "in  oil"  or  by 
chiseling  out  some  capital  gains. 

Sitting  even  prettier  are  those  with  un- 
limited expense  accounts  or  tax-exempt  in- 


vestments although  the  best  "out"  is  to  set 
up  a  non-profit  organization  and  forget 
about  taxes.  However,  when  the  untaxed 
begin  to  outnumber  the  taxed,  it  moans 
trouble  because  the  latter  tend  to  lose  their 
zip  and  to  experience  a  sharp  rise  in  mortal- 
ity. Eventually  diminishing  returns  dimin- 
ish to  a  point  of  no  return. 

Of  course,  politicians  have  a  solution  of 
sorts  boBnA  on  the  discovery  that  govern- 
ments can  spend  not  only  what  they  take 
In  but  what  they  dont  take  in.  Since  the 
latter  is  limitless,  governmental  spending  al- 
ways tends  to  approach  infinity.  This  gim- 
mick is  known  as  deficit  financing.  In  the 
economics  books  it  Is  also  called  inflation. 

In  spite  of  which,  the  revenuers  and  their 
bloodhounds  continue  bleeding  the  citizenry 
although,  sensing  that  the  paying  custo- 
mers are  getting  restive,  they  have  pro- 
gramed some  snappy  sales  talks  on  taxes. 
TV  entertainers  declaim  that  paying  taxes 
Is  a  patriotic  privilege  and  that  nowhere 
else  on  earth  can  this  privilege  be  exercised 
so  unreservedly.  Now  we  defer  to  no  one 
in  patriotism  and  willingness  to  pay  taxes 
but  it  Irks  us  to  hear  sleek  mercenaries 
(obviously  feeling  no  pain)  read  canned 
commercials  on  the  joys  of  so  doing. 

One  expiring  taxpayer,  having  given  his 
all,  gained  immortality  with  the  quip  that 
the  only  sure  things  In  this  world  are  death 
and  taxes.  We  might  add  that  one  cannot 
escape  the  latter  by  resorting  to  the  former. 
The  tax  collector  pursues  us  jUst  as  in- 
exorably in  the  grave  as  in  life — and  with 
less  likelihood  of  an  argument.  The  orig- 
inal American  dream  of  a  tax-free  cornu- 
copia is  long  since  gone  where  the~wbodbine 
twlneth. 

"Oh,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dtist. 
If   the  Federals  don't  get  you.   the  Locals 
must." 

NINETTEN  HUNDRED  AND  FUTY-EICHT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  REGISTRATIONS  IN  ARIZONA  7.8  PER- 
CENT HIGHER  THAN  1957 

This  Is  the  season  when  we  take  to  the 
road,  statistically  speaking,  and  dust  ofl 
flgtires  on  automobile  registrations,  motor 
fuel  consumption,  etc.  According  to  reports 
of  the  State  highway  department.  579.568 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  were  registered  in  Ari- 
zona during  1958.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  537,516  registrations  In  1957. 

Among  the  new  records  established  last 
year  was  a  total  of  more  than  300,000  vehicles 
of  various  kinds  registered  in  Maricopa 
County.  Coconino  County  chalked  up  the 
largest  percentage  gain  during  the  year  ( 18.2 
percent) .  Maricopa  County  not  only  enjoyed 
the  largest  numerical  gain  but  the  second 
largest  percentage  gain   (9.6  percent). 

The  only  other  county  to  better  the  State 
average  was  Pima  County,  although  Santa 
Cruz  equaled  the  average,  while  Graham  and 
Navajo  also  came  close.  Pour  counties  in- 
curred a  slight  drop  in  registrations,  namely 
Apache,  Gila,  Greenlee,  and  Mohave. 

Motor  vehicles  registered  in  Arizona 


County 

1957 

1958 

Porcent 
Changs 

Apache 

4,282 
21,711 
13,425 
13,648 

6,343 

6,058 
274,144 

S.l.'U 

«,372 

108,341 

22,949 

4,764 
14. 167 
25,046 

7.134 

4.253 
22.990 
15,8fi3 
13,592 

6,812 

5,722 
300,841 

.■>,  071 

10, 049 

lis,  013 

2:J,379 

5,124 
14,415 

af>,i83 

7,761 

—0  7 

Cochise .. 

Coconino . 

+5.9 
+18.2 

—  4 

Gila 

Oruham : 

Orwnlec 

Maricopa.     „. .. 

+7.4 
-5.5 
+9.6 
—  1  6 

Mohave ...... 

-4-7  2 

Vimn 

+7  9 

Pln«) 

+1  0 

Pants  Crut 

+7:8 

Yavapai 

Yuma. 

nnvPfninpnt 

+L« 

+1« 
+8.8 

Total 

637,  516 

679.  808 

+7.8 

7A9I! 


nr\Kmj> re c rr\KT at    u r:r'r\ji t\ 
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A  breakdown  of  registrations  by  type  for 
the  past  2  years  Is  tabulated  below.  There 
was  a  spectacular  gain  In  motorcycle  regis- 
trations which  increaaed  from  8,101  In  1967 
to  7,237  in  1958: 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  by  type 


Motor  vehicles  entering  Arizona 


Type 

1907 

19S8 

Pprecnt 
chanRO 

Pii!W»'n«!pr  can 

C.'uniniprcUl 

'1  railera 

.MotorcyclM 

BuM>s  »nU  taxla 

38Z340 

103.  470 

40.801 

0.101 

1,808 

407,818 

100,347 

03.108 

7,237 

2,008 

+0.7 

+0.7 

+10.7 

+41.0 

+13.8 

State  total 

537.  816 

.179,  m 

+7.8 

Year 

PassciiKcr 
cars 

Truoki 

Buses 

Total 
Tchlcles 

1048 

1,303,140 
1,  27.\  88<1 
1.473,140 
1,739,818 

1,  903.  442 

2,  113.2»V4 
2, 0U3,  208 
3, 347,  5,14 

3,  74.^  148 
2,841,. 137 
3;  908,  028 

338.1.13 
257, 38«1 
341,343 
4.'»7,  874 
587.992 
M9,  1.18 
M',.  .120 
700,  (107 
713,794 

7.18.  (KNi 
789.  190 

05.080 
01.340 
.14,  .102 
03. 1.17 
.17.  (110 
0.1, 0.VI 
03,850 
04,790 
08.143 
70,  320 
00,734 

]  000,077 

1049 

1980 

1051 

1,  .104, 01 8 

l,8r,(».(H4 

3,24<l  A40 

1003 

1053 

1951 

3.  <V3K  440 
2,  837.  478 
2,  801   .184 

1U.15 

10.W 

1057 

1008 

3,121,9,11 
3,  .127. 08.1 
3.  n>M,  9.18 
3.7U2.902 

MIXD  TKCNM  KVIOKNT  IN  ARIXONA  MOTOR  FUlt 
■ALU    LAST    TEAR 

Total  gasolln*  gallonnge  In  Arlsona  last 
year  wm  up  8.0  percent  but  trends  around 
the  State  were  quite  mixed.  The  best  gal- 
lonage  gain  and  the  be^t  percentnge  gain 
was  In  Maricopa  County  with  an  outstanding 
rise  of  more  than  10  percent.  Pima  County 
with  a  gain  of  8  percent  ranked  second  In 
both  categories.  Coconino  and  Orahnm 
Counties  were  the  only  other  counties  to 
•how  Increases  worth  mentioning. 

Motor  fuel  eonaumptton  by  coun«e« 

|ln  fHllaiM-KiMlcnil  uw  i-xcltKUill 


County 


Aiwrhp 

<'whlin' 

<  ot<unlno 

(IIIH   .   . 

(Iruhiini  

•  Irwiilio 

M«rU'<i|i»,... 

Mohuvc 

Navajo 

Pima. 

pliw) 

8antn  rruiliri' 

VuvaiMl 

luinu 


««•••••■«« 


••••«•••••■ 


IIM7 


Total. 


to,  037,  00.1 

34,  I  i;i,  908 
33.  080,  9.VI 

ll,'J.V\,  |i;| 

0,330.0*^.1 

3,  774.  ,M4 

100.  200.  JK<i 

10,  I.VI.  II2<I 

10.  /Oil.  1 ,19 

7a.««m7.i 
18.  m,  »M 

K  Oia  984 
13,0011^194 
WiSiiO.ISO 


\\U» 


10,  7(W,  4,18 
38,  (107,  408 
34,  KKUMI 
Il,)i3i,2l3 

0,  70.1,  om 

3,  07\  700 
21KI,  tiMI,  ,184 

9,  IMfi,  923 
I",  NK,  017 
7H.  H»,  74H 
to,  103,  DIA 

8, 470,  0V7 
I8,I8.\8M 
30,097,778 


IVrn-hl 
I'liikiiKo 


rKOBNIX     RKT     HARBOR     RANKS     FOtJRTH     NA- 
TXONALLT    IN    AIR   TRAITIC    VOLUMI 

Several  months  ago  we  ran  a  little  article 
herein  regarding  air  trafflc  volume  at  the 
Phoenix  municipal  airport  which  goes  under 
the  plcturesquo  name  of  Sky  Harbor.  We 
mentioned  that  It  was  the  seventh  most 
active  municipal  airport  In  the  United 
States  and  a  few  doubting  Thomases  wrote 
in  questioning  this  statement.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  we  were  wrong,  although  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  available  at  that  time  the 
statement  was  correct. 

As  ofttn  happens  when  dlscuulng  Arlaona 
developments,  what  we  said  was  an  under- 
statement.  Final  flgures  compiled  by  the 
Civil  Aeronaxitlca  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
1087-88  Indicate  that  Sky  Harbor  ranked 
fourth  nationally  In  activity.  TrafHo  move- 
ments recorded  by  CAA  Include  all  take-otfe 
and  landings  handled  through  the  central 
control  tower  In  each  airport.  Comparative 
figures  for  the  top  lo  alrporU  In  the  United 
Btatee  are  as  follows: 

to  butlut  airports  in  the  Vnitt<t  States^ 
Total  traffic  movements  par  fiscal  year 
J957>5I 


only  about  30.000  in  1050,  the  year  of  the 
last  census.  This  year  local  production  of 
this  Important  crop  will  be  nearly  38,000. 
thus  bringing  the  10-year  total  up  to  about 
375,000. 

Next  year  there  will  be  another  enumera- 
tion of  noses  and  things,  which  we  hope 
will  serve  to  set  the  Census  Bureau  straight 
on  Arizona's  population  growth.  Meanwhile, 
we  shall  go  It  alone  with  our  own  estimates 
which  will  be  found  on  the  back  page  of  this 
bulletin.  As  a  preliminary  guess  our  official 
1060  resident  population  should  be  pretty 
close  to  1,300.000  compared  with  750,000  In 
1050. 

Annual   number  of   births  and  deaths 
recorded  in  AriMona 


Yrar 

Rlrihi 

IVnlbs 

N'r«  s»tn 

19,10 

19,11 

1903 

I9,VJ 

1014 

191,1 

19.V1 

10,17 

lOOS 

Total 

30,  510 
23.178 
34,4-0 
2.\  .178 
».  710 
37,78l( 
';«,«M0 
81.814 
83,007 

341,718 

^sl7 
«,eoi 

7.333 
7.IV44 
7.181) 
7.018 
7,8M 
II.H88 

•,m 

OR,  879 

14.  in 

U  •.•17 
17.887 
17,  «M 
19.  Ml 
30,371 
21,  7M 
33,l*k3 

»,«a8 

i7a,33ii 

lit  quarter  bank  debit  eompariton 


487,  Saa  808   4(0,000,841 


••*••••■ ■•■■ 


8 

0 

10 


Chirm,  III.., 

Mliiiol,  Kla 

U»  Anii.'l..«.  r«llf 

•h.Miiu  Aril... 

iVillisT.t  

0,  Alliiioiiortiui'.  .V.  Mei 

7.  Now  York.  .NY 

WuHhinittori.  I),C 

Donvrr,  Colo 

Iloiiolulu,  T.ll 


•  •  • ••••••« 

■•■••••••a 


.  4in.nso 

.  840.1/3 
.  3/2.  193 

,    31(1.  I(MI 

8li\Ml<l 
804,  .148 
aM,(IU3 

an,  184 

•0,498 

re,  81 8 


I'hnciili: 
Jntoiitry  ... 

K'l'rwrtry... 
MiiMh  

Total... 

Tiir«oir 
Jitniinry    .. 
►  clirimry... 
Mrtiih 

Tulal... 


108a 


in«w.7«a.nm 

8llO.MM,IIWI 

5.10.  ',*9,  (»I0 


leae 


,184,000 

■Ml,  .i4;i.  (Nil 

08.1.(1111,(110 


l.730,<i.Vi.uii|  3.004.013.0(10 


300,  m.nm 

Imt,  ,17)1.  (Mai 
183.310.(110 

88(1, 000,000 


•41,983.000 
3.1.1,7(18,000 
341,303.000 

71«V9II,(WI 


413 
438,3 

♦  n  I 

+111 


+»• 

+  «l.3 
+31  )i 

+sa8 


tat  quarter  real  e^ate  activity— Number 
0/  deeds  recorded 


+8.0 


Over  a  10  year  period  Arlaona  motor  ve- 
hicle registrations  have  risen  from  237,948 
to  870,868  and  motor  fuel  consumption  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  following  table 
shows  the  annual  toUls  for  both  of  these 
categories : 

10-year  growth  of  Arizona  vehicle  registra- 
tions  and  fuel  consumption 


Year 


Motor 
vehicle 
r^g  1st  ra- 
tio tu 


•••««•«■••■« 


337,945 

aoa,333 

304,139 
3IH,  1,12 
307,  701 
303.000 
413.798 
448,088 
40O,  307 
837,  810 
879,808 


•Nfotor  fiiol 
Rallonage 


Of  the  chartered  carriers  using  Phoenix 
Sky  Harbor  on  regular  schedules,  American 
Airlines  has  the  largest  number  of  flights. 
Bonanza  ranks  second  In  activity,  and  Trans 
World  Airlines  Is  third.  Apache,  Frontier. 
and  Western  Airlines  also  maintain  dally 
schedules  Into  and  out  of  Sky  Harbor,  the 
last  named  having  only  recently  been  certif- 
icated for  certain  Arisona  routes. 

BUMrCR    BABT    CROP    IN    ARBONA    LAST    TSAR    SS 
PCRCKNT    HIGHER    THAN     lOSO 

Oood  news  for  baby  doctors  and  dydee 
services.  More  than  33.000  new  Arizona  "na- 
tives" were  produced  last  year  compared  with 


County 

1»8B 

IN* 

PpTPpnt 
rItaniK 

^fM'lcnp•  County; 

Jiiouitry 

Fohniury 

Murrh 

3.913 
3,273 
8.7TO 

4.4U 

4.817 

^ae• 

+14. « 
+8afl 
+38.0 

Total 

10. 9U 

14. 110 

+»,• 

Plms  County; 

Jaiuiitry 

1,3JM 
1.I8M 
1.837 

1.878 
1.033 
1.007 

+33.7 
+80,4 

+8ao 

Ki>l>r(iary 

.Murih 

Total 

8,873 

8,397 

+36.8 

307,701,303 
311,729,401 
3.17, 3*m,  273 
271,307,  308 
311,408,004 
331,397.094 
330, 808,  407 
373, 304,  HM) 
407. 704.  700 
437.  nw,  808 
403,000,841 


ANNUAL  TOTALS 


Arizona  statistics 


1084 


less 


Out  automotive  roundup  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  vol- 
ume of  motor  vehicle  traffio  checked  In  at 
our  border  etatloni.  Meooitllnii  tndloat* 
that  there  waa  only  a  modeet  gain  tn  lOM 
compared  with  18S7.  Thar*  wm  a  nottoeable 
levellni  off  tn  piMMnfer  to*  enlrtee  but 
truoktni  ahowetf  a  |Ma  of  bettw  ttiM  4 
percent. 


Rftull  mIps 

lopomcof  IndlvWIunlj 

.llfrlcuUnrul  tniirki'llnit!i 

.Munufucl  tiring    output    (VNB 

(•itIiniUo) 

MlncniliM-mluetion 

Toiiri.Ht  ii(iiilti(<M  (VN'nestlmaU). 

Hunk  <l.'|.(>«lt.i  (l)w.  81) 

ManklonoM  1)00.81) 

rt'ilrrul  tu\|iuyinoiii4  (fluoal  year) 
HtntP  and  local  taxM  iflwal  yi>ar).. 

rorULATION  RSTIMATRS 

Hti^tc  totftl  («i  )'«ar  omi) 

AI»rl(»o|m  %in|y    .  

lho.m|»,(;lty||inlu 

Mum  County  

Tupwu.Piiy  limits 

Qr««lw  TuesM «m.-... 

>  Noi  avalUble, 


••••••••••a 


tl,  048,  807, 000 

1,  405.  000,  000 

3(H,33e.OOO 

100.000,000 
184.473,000 

100,  om,  000 

090,  0,13,  000 

aoe,8ou,(wo 

188,141,000 
110,168,000 


190« 


MS,  000 

480,000 
140,0(10 
3I(K00U 
Alt,  UOO 
88,000 

lis  000 


11,310,748,000 

1, 03.1.  (»).  000 

343,397,000 

850,000.000 
878.  377, 000 
180,000,000 
757,783,000 
871,058,000 
103,  1 10. 000 
181,  486. 000 


1,010,000 
48\  000 
1 8A,  0(1(1 
3M.U» 
8IMIU0 

a  0110 
000 


11.835,040.000 

1,830, 000,  (no 

373,437,000 

4oaooo,ooo 

484. 080, 000 
300.  000.  000 
808,  8.17,  (axi 
434, 001,  OU) 
107,714,000 
139,111000 


1907 


1,100,000 
810,000 

171,  (in 

388,  lU) 
180,1110 
100, 000 

iiM,»u 


81,473,108.000 

1,  0N8.  000,  (in 
374,  447, 000 

4m,  000, 000 
373,041,000 

330.(Kn,  (xn 

011.(18.1,(100 

017, 3m.  000 

184,  ,W1,  (XU 

la&mooo 


1988 


I.ITaOOA 

800,000 
178,000 
N7\0(I0 
840,  IKU 


•1,878.733.000 

Mam.  000 

490.000,000 
818,070,000 
380,000,000 
1,043,884.000 
878,183,000 
313, 001.  U» 
168,777,000 


liMOOO 

flnivooo 
moon 

4tU,0UO 


EH,    ii 


1959 
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Arisona  statistics — Continued 


Febmsry 
1968 

February 
lose 

Pehruarr 
ieS7 

February 
1068* 

February 
1«S0> 

NONAfiSICtLTlRI  KMfLOTIiS.NT 
r'nntmrt  ronntructlon.. .......... 

18.000 
38,000 
13,700 

8.1,900 
30,000 
61900 

14.000 

28.000 

18.000 
34.000 
1&300 

30.000 
20.  400 
fiH,9U) 

in.  .TOO 
32.  100 

31,800 

38,300 

10,500 

44,000 
31.000 
60,700 

18,000 
35,800 

23.300 

39.900 
10,100 

49.000 
22.  .100 
(M,900 

18,000 

39,  aoo 

M:iiiiirtu'(uring 

MiiiiiiK    

NTMif    Industrie!   and    inUwl- 

l.iiu'nu!) 

'lritii«|H>rtitllonand  utillthv 

Wholi'Mtlr  and  retail  triKle. ....... 

(ioviTiiiiioni: 

27.800 
43.700 
10,000 

51,000 
32,800 
70,  800 

8la(r  and  local. ........... 

18,000 

43,100 

Total  (HL8  and  RgC  Mtl- 
niitiM) 

311,700 

335,700 

302,500 

378,800 

394,100 

MoXTIIir  COIII>ARlJtO.\8 
Ititill  iBilrO  

rtiiiiKiir  mil  pul'llaliint 

Ui'tii  il  iiii'iitii<<     

I(i'«t  loraiit  mIi'K 
ftiliiy  nvrnih-n 
(hiMillue  ( oii»uni|i(lon   (In  8ul< 

V.illi)  l>iink  lumlncw  indei 


•••«•«•■•««• • ■ • 


Ffbrunry 
19.10 


8101.000.000 

I.9.VI.  (Ill 

0.  441,  (ll«i 
0,  (i29,  IKK) 
0,  .107,000 

37.  7>«l,0(Ki 

1(U.3 


Feliruiiry 
1930 


tHkl,  484.  (V«) 

2.  784  oco 

0,  742.  (KKI 

9.  .Vkl,  000 

10,  874,  0(10 


Ki'l>rur»ry 
19.17 


81M  0.14  noo 

,1.  VC,  (CHI 
ti.  Kll.dllll 

1(1,  ll.>.«<«l 

1^)103,  «K) 


Folirimry 

10.'>8 


8110,807.  noo 

3.  Hill.  (KKI 

7,001.  (INI 

1 1.  0.13.  UNI 

13.  97(1,  (KU 

34,003.000 


IM.I 


Fchruury 
10,10 


♦1.17.401,000 
4.3:3.(111 
8.  (12.1.  (Nil 

12,  .'>3:i,(Ni(i 

14,703,000 
37,  047, 000 


107.  • 


l*horni*  statistics 


MarehlW 

3m.  121.  (Ill 

3. 38.-1.  uii 

.121. 3,V1 

|0)l.  )'.5t 
07,717 
88.  707 

Mnrrh  I9M 

March  I9S7 

MarahlNI 

MarehlOAO 

lUnk  dililiN    .dull'ir*  . 

liiiil'linv  imiiii* <|u    .. 

I'lwt  ilric"  i|ii»    ijo  . .. 

'iv|(|.iiim«« in iwrvlcp  . . nunilwr 

KkM-lrlriMinnMluitui dn  .    . 

(liuicimiirrlKNiii i|u 

42.1. 1)44,  III) 

2,  :iiA,  i\n 

.182, 04(1 

111,  I7t\ 

104.  803 
90.  .W 

021,743,(11) 
3.130,312 
.1*7,  972 
1.12.911 
111,(111 
101,210 

Ml,  'ioi*,  (HI 
I..V4,439 

ia:i,  834 

1  t>i.  (171 
117,070 
100,  479 

083,  (Nil.  (INI 
7.  Ml.lOU 
1104,  987 
109.  4(k1 
134,980 
ll\38l 

Turson  slalisUrs 


ManblW 

.Msrrli  IMI 

Murrh  19.17 

March  I9M 

March  lu,iu 

MOSTHLT  mMrAniWIVN 

n.iiik  dibit* dollini  . 

HiilMinp  |ipmilt« do  . 

Ifwl  il  n^r.  Ipt*     do   .   . 

'IVIr|(Jioni'»  in  MTvtcv  ..numlMT.. 

Klntriciiinnwllonii     do 

(io.'iruntMTiioiu do 

13(1, 771.  (U) 

I.  i38.<m 

171,118 
08.872 
04.242 
40,  Mil 

170.131.(111 

1.  IO'l.7JO 

17.1.  .173 

84,180 

07,043 

80.  4311 

100,  8,11.  UNI 

3,188.711.1 

1H2.  7(17 

70, 477 

01,  439 

54,104 

183,3(13,000 

079.  8,10 

198.  .1H7 

70.703 

6;ket8 

80,613 

341,3.12,000 

3,  M9.  0.19 

2I1.1.  ,175 

84.38.1 

07.000 

00,  331 

'  Hi'vImhI  nrW*.  nol  mrk-lly  roni|Mri»i>lf  with  |>rlor  yi-ori. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR 

McCarthy  s  child 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  In  the  Wanderer,  published 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  letter  from  Rev. 
John  E.  Coogan.  S.J.,  of  the  University  of 
Detroit,  addressed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  happening  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  the  past  several  weeks.  I 
think  It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  read 
this  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  u  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
M  followi: 

Am  Opkn  Lnna  to  8cnato«  MoCaitnt'i 
Ohob 

(By  John  1.  Ooogan.  IJ.) 
^    ^  Mat  T.  IM7. 

Mt  D^R  'naaitiT  UnAMTN;  Tour  father 
Witt  burled  today.  The  pma  of  the  world  la 
lt...?F  ***f  ■"*'•  '*•  Oommuniil  pmi  U 
!.M  fli  ^t^  '*•  "^^  •«•«»  »M»  '»»>•*»'  ■"»• 
^?.L^  !?  W^  »r«M  U  hardlf  MUad  Moa. 
ilZ  ^l '.^'w*'**"  " *•  tehoini the inetr of tho 
«<nuh  UbefRi  Nfwi  Ohruhtolt  that  "Amwio* 


was  the  cleaner  by  his  fall  and  1»  cleaner  by 
his  death."  The  liberal  press  tells  us,  too, 
that  whatever  "virtue  or  lovableneas  the 
private  man  may  have  had,  the  public  figure 
passes  unlamented."  Today  upon  the  breast 
of  your  loving  mother,  whose  cradled  arms 
make  a  world  for  you,  you  have  no  ears  for 
those  sneers.  But  In  a  few  years  you  will 
have  grown  to  heed.  You  will  then  want  to 
know  more  of  the  happenings  of  this  day. 
My  letter  Is  meant  for  that  girlhood  hour.  It 
will  tell  you  something  of  the  struggle  that 
brought  your  father  to  his  grave,  and  of  the 
blessings  the  massed  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  spoke  t(Xlay  of  that  man,  above 
the  united  front's  liberal  scorn. 

Even  while  the  hateful  press  has  declared 
that  your  father  passed  unlamented,  30,000 
sorrowing  mourners,  the  little  and  the  great, 
passed  through  the  Washington  funeral  home 
for  a  last  look  at  their  hero.  At  his  funeral 
mass  of  the  following  day,  the  pontifical  rltea 
of  hta  ohuroh  were  prayerfully  followed  by  a 
throng  toe  great  to  begin  to  find  entrance 
to  It.  Matthew's  OathednU.  And  when  his 
body  had  been  flown  to  hta  native  Wieeon- 
ain,  thousands  there  lined  the  roads  for  the 
nearly  10  mUea  of  the  death  march  to  Apple* 
ton,  There  the  MartnN  proudly  itood  honor 
guard  while  the  aorrewinf  thouaande  of  the 
oountryelde  eame  to  pay  their  la«t  respects, 
Then  the  Anal  requiem  tn  the  uverwt\elm* 


ingly   packed   St.   Mary's,   and    the   solemn 
lowering  to  rest  In  God's  acre. 

What  kind  of  man  was  this,  your  father, 
hated  as  perhaps  no  man  of  his  time  waa 
hated,  loved  as  perhaps  no  man  of  his  time 
was  loved?  Why  that  love  and  hatred?  Your 
father  was  the  brUUant.  Iron-hearted,  whole- 
sovUed  son  of  the  good  earth  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  heartland  of  America.  Born  of  a 
dairy-farming  couple.  Timothy  and  Bridget, 
even  in  his  boyhood  he  showed  that  drive 
and  independence  that  were  to  make  him 
great.  Securing  and  working  a  farm  of  his 
own.  he  earned  the  funds  to  pay  for  his  be- 
lated education.  At  the  age  of  29  he  was 
elected  circuit  Judge,  the  youngest  In  the  his- 
tory of  his  State.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor 
and  a  Nation  at  war.  Unwilling  to  remain 
ssfe  on  the  bench  when  his  country  needed 
fighting  men,  your  father  Joined  the 
Marines  and  was  sent  to  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Even  there,  In  his  duties  as  Intelligence  of- 
ficer, he  might  have  remained  out  of  harm's 
way.  But  learning  gunnery,  he  volunteered 
for  more  than  30  dive-bombing  missions,  re- 
peatedly being  awarded  medals  for  distin- 
guished service  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

After  wnrs  end,  his  admiring  friends  sent 
this  Marine  capuin  to  the  17.8.  Senate.  There 
for  an  uneventful  few  years  he  learned  hta 
trade.  But  as  the  months  drifted  by,  he 
grew  more  and  more  puicled.  Men  whom  he 
knew  as  loyal,  intelligent,  and  informed,  con- 
nded  to  him  information  that  increased  his 
punlement.  Vital  roles  In  Government  serv- 
ice were  being  filled  by  CommunleU.  The 
word  had  gone  to  the  Whiu  House,  even  from 
J.  Idgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Xnveatlgntlon,  But  nothing  was 
done,  "The  Oommunlsts  are  all  right;  some 
of  my  best  friends  are  Oommunlsu,"  had 
been  the  reply,  "Joe  Stalin  Is  a  good  guy,  and 
stories  of  Communists  In  office  here  are  red 
herrings."  Meanwhile  members  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  conspiracy  moved  through  the  White 
House  as  though  they  owned  It.  One  at  least 
of  tliem  planned  treason  in  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  bod. 

What  should  your  father  dot  He  was 
warned  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  him  If 
he  broke  In  upon  the  conspiracy.  He  was 
reminded  of  the  fate  of  the  patriotic  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  James  Forrestal.  driven 
out  of  his  mind  and  finally  to  suicide  by  his 
revelation  of  the  Communist  InfesUtlon. 
But  your  father  never  faltered.  He  broke 
forth  Into  a  cry  of  "treason"  that  rocked  the 
country.  He  then  defended  his  charge  In  a 
calm,  documented  study,  "McCarthyUm:  The 
Fight  for  America,"  that  bore  the  laudatory 
foreword  of  the  distinguished  political  scien- 
tist. Dr.  William  McOovern,  of  Northwestern 
University.  An  expert  In  the  area  under  de- 
bate. Dr.  McOovern — daring  the  wrath  of 
the  liberals— wrote  of  your  father:  "I  greatly 
admire  his  courage  and  his  sincerity,  and  I 
am  profoundly  grateful  that  he  has  been 
able  to  awaken  the  American  public  out  of 
Its  complacent  slumber  and  make  It  realise 
that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  caliber  of  our  leadership  In  interna- 
tional alTalrs." 

Dr.  McOovern  declared,  too:  "It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  McCarthy's  success  In 
exposing  the  weakness  of  our  leadership  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  resentment  and  ani- 
mosity. Attempt*  were  made  to  suppress 
or  smother  hU  charges,  or  to  kill  them  by 
ridicule.  When  these  attempu  proved  un- 
successful, McCarthy  waa  made  the  object 
of  a  barrage  of  venomous  attacks.  His  Ideas 
and  his  charges  have  been  grossly  twisted 
and  misrepreeented,  and  every  oonoelvable 
effort  has  been  made  to  smear  his  private 
life.  *  *  *  Kls  moat  vlolous  enemies  will  not 
be  alleneed— eueh  enemlei.  never  are  and 
never  can  be.  But  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
number  of  pereons  of  independent  thought, 
who  are  willing  to  tnveettgate  and  learn  the 
truth,  wiu  And  Ihli  )»ouk  inMrNUun  «nd 
valuaMe," 
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Million*  of  pktrlota  aoroM  tht  country  roM 
to  your  fathtr'a  o*ll.  But  tht  oppoattlon.  too, 
WM  powerful.  Uany,  no  doubt  in  good  faith, 
followed  th»  iMd  of  the  llberalt.  So  grMt 
was  this  liberal  oppoelUon  and  ao  bitter  their 
attack  that  a  few  lines  here  would  be  hope- 
leeely  inadequate.  Read  the  fuU-length  vol- 
umes by  E.  Merrill  Root.  'CoHectlvlsm  on 
the  Campus,"  and  Felix  Wlttmer.  "Conquest 
of  the  American  Mind"  (both  authors  distin- 
guished college  profeeeors  speaking  of  their 
own  experience),  If  you  wish  to  see  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  story.  Few  of  the  liberals. 
In  all  probability,  were  card-carrying  Com- 
munists. The  mass  of  them  s]nnpathlzed 
largely  with  non-Marxian  socialism.  But  the 
intellectual  guldeposta  of  these  liberals  dif- 
fered so  little  from  those  of  the  Communists 
that  they  were  terrified  at  the  fear  of  Identi- 
fication. Like  the  Communists,  these  lib- 
erals had  been  secularized.  All  things  In  the 
world — man  Included — were  material.  Con- 
sequently there  was  no  personal  God,  no 
soul,  no  free  will,  no  life  after  death.  Like 
John  Dewey  they  could  only  say,  "We  don't 
know  where  we're  going,  nor  where  we  want 
to  go,  nor  why  we  are  doing  what  we  do." 

For  them,  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  built,  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Founding  Fathers  Into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  but  glit- 
tering generalities.  That  Declaration  speaks 
of  Inalienable  rights  coming  from  nature  and 
nature's  Ckxl.  But  for  these  liberals,  all 
rights  and  duties  come  from  the  community: 
"The  community  glveth  and  the  community 
taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
conununity."  When,  then,  the  fighting  ma- 
rine raised  his  cry  of  Red  treason  In  Govern- 
ment, these  liberal  Infrareds  rose  as  one  man, 
panicked  in  their  wrath. 

Making    common    cause   with    the    Com- 
munist   rabble,    these    liberals    hysterically 
complained  of  McCarthy  hysteria,  and  with 
every    trick   of    propagandist    demagogy    de- 
nounced  him   as    a   propagandist    demagog. 
Aided  by  the  thunders  of  the  liberal  press, 
your  father's  enemies  finally  cornered  him  In 
a  combat  billed  as  the  "Army  vs.  McCarthy," 
although  as  your  father  Justly  declared,   it 
was  he,  rather,   who  represented   the  Army, 
since  It  was  In  the  Army's  Interest  that  he 
was  fighting;  he  the  bemedaled  Marine,  even 
now  backed  solidly  by  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.     In  that 
Army  trial,   your  father's  foes  made  a  fatal 
mistake.     Television  carried  the  story  into 
the  Nation's  homes— the  commoners  of  the 
country  formed  the  Jury.     Day  after  thrill- 
packed    day   we    read    In    the    liberal    press 
charges  of  your  father's  brutality  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  hearing.    ( "Have  you  no  decency 
at  all?")      But  day  after  day.   too.   we  saw 
him  sit   there    In   the   dignity   of   righteous 
manhood  fighting  off  the  liberals'  attempted 
lynching.    Finally  we  saw  the  attorney  whose 
boasted  wizardry  was  meant  to  destroy  your 
father  drag  himself  weeping  and  frustrated 
from  the  scene. 

That  attempt  had  failed,  but  the  liberals 
would  try  again.  This  time  without  televl- 
alon.  The  last  scene  was  laid  In  the  Senate 
Chamber.  There  sat  your  father,  conscious 
of  hla  rectitude.  He  had  foreseen  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  and  had  urged.  "What 
thou  doest.  do  quickly."  No  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  had  been  censured  for 
expression  of  opinion,  least  of  all  opinion  ex- 
pressed outside  the  Senate.  Even  the  lib- 
erals had  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  of  freedom  of  speech  "even  for 
the  thought  you  hate."  The  words  your 
father  had  spoken  were  his  embittered  reply 
to  the  yet  more  bijtter  accusations  of  his 
Senate  foes.  One  of  these  had  demanded  his 
expulsion  as  having  lied  under  oath,  accepted 
a  bribe,  engaged  in  dishonest  elections,  in 
blackmail.  Again  and  again  these  foes  had 
likened  him  to  Adolph  HlUer.    FinaUy.  one 
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had  alyly  Inalnuated  the  unapeakable,  lay. 
ln|:  "The  r«al  heart  of  the  myetery  concerna 
the  pereonal  relatlonahlp  of  the  Army  pri- 
vate, the  staff  aaalatant.  and  the  Senator.** 
Came  the  condemnation,  the  Democrats  cast- 
ing a  monolithic  44  votes.  The  Republicans 
split,  making  the  final  vote  67  to  23.  The 
condemnation  spoke  vaguely  of  "obstructing 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  Senate" 
(which  had  sanctioned  the  tlme-wasttng.  ob- 
structionist filibuster) ,  and  "breaching  sena- 
torial ethics." 

So  weak  had  been  the  evidence  that  wit- 
nesses, desperate  for  passion-rousing  charges, 
had  declared  your  father  an  anti-Semite. 
This,  although  his  troubles  had  been  largely 
brought  upon  him  through  his  loyal  defense 
of  two  young  Jewish  friends.  Even  the  lib- 
eral press  has  since  admitted  that  the  final 
triumph  came  as  the  result  of  a  religious 
conspiracy.  Your  father  had  engaged  as  at- 
torney for  his  Investigating  committee  an 
expert  In  matters  of  communism.  This  man. 
himself  a  Protestant,  charged  that  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  are  the  "largest  single  group 
supporting  the  Communist  apparatus  In  the 
United  States."  For  this  charge  your  father 
was  blamed.  Overnight  came  a  Protestant 
move  on  Washington.  Church  groups  insist- 
ent upon  a  "separation  of  church  and  state" 
whenever  anxious  fathers  had  asked  equal 
bus  transportation  for  their  parish  school- 
children struggling  through  the  winter 
snows,  now  forgot  their  high  principles  and 
demanded  their  Senators  get  this  upstart 
Catholic  out  to  destroy  protestantism. 

To  your  father  In  this  sea  of  trouble  a 
friend  sent  a  word  of  good  cheer.  Promptly 
In  reply  came  a  plaque  bearing  Abraham 
Lincoln's  picture,  with  this  quotation  from 
the  martyred  President:  "If  I  were  to  try 
to  read,  much  less  answer  all  the  attacks 
made  on  me,  this  shop  might  as  well  be 
closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do  the 
best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I  can — and 
I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  to  the  end.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said 
against  me  won't  amount  to  much.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  wrong,  then  ten  angels 
swearing  I  was  right  would  m.ike  no  dif- 
ference." Across  the  top  of  the  plaque  your 
father  had  written.  "Here  Is  something  we 
must  follow." 

Thus  the  Senator,  stricken  but  trying  to 
conceal  his  wounds,  continued  to  fight.  But 
his  heart  had  been  broken  by  the  67.  Al- 
most his  last  act  was  to  give  you  a  home, 
hoping  to  find  peace  and  consolation  at  his 
fireside  with  his  loving  wife  Jean  and  you. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  must  pay  for  his 
loyalty  with  his  life.  Your  father's  death 
would  add  power  to  his  words  and  carry 
their  message  of  loyalty  into  every  hamlet 
of  our  Nation. 

Ah-eady  the  charges  against  the  dead  hero 
are  being  pilloried.     Some  of  the  most  ring- 
ing tributes  to  his  honor  have  come  from 
those    Jews    whom    he    waa    said    to   hate. 
Thus   we   have   a   national   columnist   pro- 
claiming. "As  an  American,  as  a  Jew,  as  an 
antl-Communlst,  I  can  proudly  say  that  Joe 
McCarthy  was  my  friend  and   that  I  have 
never  encountered  an  opponent  of  his  who 
equalled    him    in    patriotism    and    courage. 
God    bless  his   soul   and   forgive   those  who 
sent    him    to    his    death."     And    as    to    the 
charge  that  he  meant  to  destroy  Protestant- 
ism,  the   friendship  of   his  Protestant  fel- 
low marines,  of  the  milliona  of  Protestants 
in   the   American   Legion  and   the   Veterans 
of    Foreign    Wars,    U    enough    to    lay    the 
charge.    But  Protestant  spokesmen  have  re- 
fused to  leave  It  at  that.    The  Methodist 
chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate  had  the  courage 
to    tell    the    accusing    67    in    the    memorial 
ceremony,     "ThU     fallen     warrior     through 
death   speaketh,   calling  a   Nation   of   free- 
men to  be  delivered  from  the  complacency 
of  a  false  security  and  from  regarding  those 
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who  loudly  aound  the  trumpets  of  vlg tlaac* 
and  alarm  aa  mere  dUturbere  of  the  peace  " 

In  the  commemorative  aervioe  of  the  WU« 
consln  State  Leglalature.  the  Lutheran  pas- 
tor  spoke  out  as  bravely:  "We  thank  God  for 
the  life  of  Senator  McCarthy  and  for  his 
contribution  to  the  American  way  of  life 
We  thank  Thee  for  him  aa  a  fighter  of  com- 
munism, defender  of  free  speech,  and  as  one 
who  was  concerned  about  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple— not  only  in  Wisconsin  but  throughout 

the  world. The  ProtesUnt  Director 

of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  added  his  own  tribute:  "Sor- 
row over  the  passing  of  a  friend  is 
heightened  when  such  a  man  has  a  mission 
and  is  called  home  from  his  earthly  pur- 
suits. Such  a  man  was  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  His  patriotism,  his 
courage,  and  his  passion  for  the  American 
way  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  become  the  center  of  contro- 
versy because  of  his  mission  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  pursued  It." 

Of  course  the  liberal  press  has  continued 
Its  charge.  No  virtue  is  beyond  its  smear 
George  Washington  himself  had  been  so 
maligned  that  with  relief  he  reUred  to 
Mount  Vernon,  yet  slander  followed  him  to 
the  grave.  And  Abraham  Lincoln,  "the  Illi- 
nois ape."  was  so  assailed  that  an  assassin's 
bullet  came  only  as  the  climax  of  savagery. 
It  is  quite  In  character  then  that  a  scandal- 
mongerlng  columnist  charge  your  father 
with  dishonestly  making  claim  of  Income  tax 
deductions  for  glfu  to  the  foreign  missions 
of  hU  church.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
soon  appeared  In  a  letter  from  Burma  telling 
of  annual  gifts,  generous  and  continued,  for 
the  ^ucatlon  of  the  native  clergy;  gifts  that 
began  when  your  father  was  still  a  strug- 
gling young  lawyer  back  home.  Colximnists 
charged,  too,  that  your  father  was  disloyal 
to  his  religion,  when  had  he  really  been  dis- 
loyal this  would  have  won  their  secret  ad- 
miration. 

Before  I  close  thU  letter,  Tlerney  Eliza- 
beth, let  me  set  down  some  tributes  to  your 
father  from  his  faithful  Senate  friends  from 
2  of  the  22.  The  first  tribute  U  from  Sttlzs 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  proclaimed 
of  your  father:  "He  was  one  of  the  great 
crusaders  of  his  age.  His  courage  and  sin- 
cerity in  battling  against  all  subversive  ele- 
ments were  great  contributions  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  American  way  of  life.  History 
will  record  him  as  one  of  our  outstanding 
American  patriots." 

The  second  friendly  voice  Is  that  of  Sen- 
ator Knowland.  who  said  of  your  father: 
"He  believed  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  concerning  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers,  and  it  shocked  him  to  learn 
that  even  after  indisputable  facta  were  pre- 
sented to  high  authorities,  they  were  pi- 
geonholed or  treated  as  red  herrings,  while 
atomic  and  other  secrets  were  being  stolen 
from  our  country.  •  •  •  If  others  find  a 
better  way  to  alert  people  and  keep  public 
officials  on  guard,  then  the  spirit  of  Joe 
McCarthy  will  have  prevailed.  But  we  must 
never  again  fall  into  the  type  of  com- 
placency that  looked  at  communism  as  an 
agrarian  reform." 

I  cannot  end  these  lines  without  giving 
a  few  words  of  tribute  from  the  clergy  of 
your  father's  faith  and  oxirs.  We  have  the 
illustrious  Father  James  Gillis  declaring:  "I 
can  only  conclude  that  those  who  assail 
(Senator  McCa;-thy)  are  Ignorant  of  the 
man  and  of  his  genuine  patriotism.  They 
have  fallen  for  vicious  propaganda,  the  slo- 
gan, and  the  smear."  The  testimonial  of  the 
Bishop  refugee  from  Communist  terror. 
Cuthbert  M.  O'Oara.  CJ»..  is  as  emphatic: 
"For  me  the  measiire  of  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy's  worth,  and  of  the  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  defense  of  his  country 
is  the  incredible  venom  being  spread  upon 


his  name  by  the  peeudo-llberalt,  the  left- 
winfert.  and  the  anu-antl-Oommunista.** 
Plnally,  we  have  from  Monslgixor  Cartwrlght'i 
funeral  eermon  in  St.  Matthew  "i  Cathedral 
these  prophetic  words:  "Senator  McCarthy 
tilled  in  the  last  few  years  a  role  which 
will  be  more  and  more  honored  as  history 
unfolds  lU  record." 

You  may  wonder,  child,  why  yoiur  father 
was  not  buried  in  America's  most  illustrious 
'  cemetery.  Reflect,  what  cemetery  would 
have  been  more  securely  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  those  "soft  on  communism" 
than  the  present  St.  Mary's  of  the  Seven 
Dolors?  His  pastor  has  since  written:  "He 
loved  St.  Mary's  from  the  days  of  his  youth. 
His  desire  was  to  come  home  and  to  be  laid 
at  rest  beside  his  father  and  mother  in  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery.  He  was  a  dedicated  man 
and  God  be  good  to  him."  He  would  have 
preferred  it  thus.  Perhaps  in  a  better  day 
a  national  monument  will  be  raised  to  him. 
(You  know  that  the  elder  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette.  'Fighting  Bob,  "  also  from  Wisconsin, 
was  himself  once  condemned  by  his  fellow 
Senators,  but  by  them  has  now  been  placed 
among  their  great.)  Let  us  look.  then,  to 
that  better  day  when  Communists  and  fel- 
low-travelers will  no  longer  Infest  our  Gov- 
ernment. When.  too.  the  Russian  satellite 
nations,  sacrificed  by  the  strange  new  diplo- 
macy, win  have  regained  their  liberty.  And 
even  the  people  of  Russia  will  have  thrown 
off  the  Conununlst  yoke.  Speed  that  day 
when  the  commoners  of  all  nations  will 
bring  their  tributes  of  gratitude  for  the 
courage  of  your  father  who  died  baring  his 
breast  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  deluded  in 
his  defense  of  his  country. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP 
CONSUMERS 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26.  1959.  I  introduced  for  appro- 
priate reference  8.  1571  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumeis  in  the  executive  branch.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  in  the  idea  of  estab- 
hshing  such  a  Department  there  was  in- 
troduced on  January  12.  1959.  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  by 
Senator  Richards  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor.  Senate  bill  No.  33.  a  bill  au- 
thorizing and  establishing  in  the  office  of 
the  Governor  a  consumer  counsel.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  this  measure,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California, 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Recoad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows : 

An  act  to  add  Article  5  (commencing  with 
Section  13050)  to  Chapter  1.  Part  2.  Divi- 
sion 3,  Title  2  of,  the  Ooverimient  Code, 
relating  to  the  protection  of  consumer 
interests. 

The  people  of  the  SUte  of  California  do 
enact   as   follows: 

Section  l.  Article  6  is  added  to  chapter  1, 
part  2.  division  3,  Utle  2  of  the  Government 
code,  to  read: 

"AaTICL,X   S.  CONSCMXa  COUNSEL 

"12050.  There  is  in  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor a  consumer  counsel,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Govemcw  and  shall  serve  at 
his  pleasure. 

"12051.  The  consumer  counsel  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  as  fixed  by  the  Governor  but 
not  to  exceed  $16,000  per  year. 

"12032.  The  Governor  may  also  appoint 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  such  assistants  and 
employees  Xo^  the  oonsiuner  counsel  ••  tba 


Oovernor  may  deem  neceeiary.  Suoh  aal. 
artee  shall  be  fixed  aa  nearly  as  poealble  to 
conform  to  the  lalarlea  establtthed  by  tht 
State  personnel  board  for  classes  of  posi- 
tions in  the  State  civil  service  involving 
comparable  duties   and  responslbllltiee. 

"ia053.  The  consumer  counsel  shall  ad- 
vise the  Governor  as  to  all  matters  affecting 
the  Interests  of  the  people  as  consumers. 
The  consumer  counsel  shall  reconrunend  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  legislature  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  consumers. 

"12054.  The  consumer  counsel,  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions  under  section  12053, 
shall  make  such  studies  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, or  as  directed  by  the  Governor,  and 
may  render  reports  thereon  from  time  to 
time  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

"12055.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  the  consumer  counsel  may: 
"(a)  Appear  before  governmental  com- 
missions, departments,  and  agencies  to  rep- 
resent and  be  heard  on  behalf  of  consumers' 
interests. 

"(b)  Cooperate  and  contract  with  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  obtaining  of 
statistical  surv  ys,  printing,  economic  In- 
formation, and  such  similar  services  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper. 

"(c)  Do  such  other  acte  as  may  be  inci- 
dental to  the  exercise  of  his  powers  and 
functions  as  conferred  by  this  article. 

"12056.  Each  agency,  officer,  and  em- 
ployee of  the  State  shall  cooperate  with  the 
consumer  counsel  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  article. 

"12057.  The  Governor,  •  by  executive  or- 
der, may  create  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist  the  con- 
sumer counsel  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  article.  The  Governor  shall 
appoint  the  members  thereof  and  they  shall 
serve  at  his  pleasure.  Tlie  committees  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  consumer 
counsel.  The  members  of  such  advisory 
committee  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  except  that  they  shall  re- 
ceive their  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 
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RECOONmON  OP  COL.  WILLIAM 
A.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  Col. 
William  A.  Roberts  Is  a  successful  prac- 
tioner  of  the  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  is  favorably  known  to 
many  of  us  in  public  life.  He  is  always 
willing  to  give  his  time,  thought,  and 
talent  to  assist  in  projects  in  the  general 
welfare.  He  is  a  thorough  student  of 
government  and  of  politics.  He  has 
given  much  sound  advice  and  counsel 
to  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  Executive  Department  which  has 
assisted  in  a  solution  of  important  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

Colonel  Roberts  was  recently  honored 
by  the  people  living  in  the  Wesley 
Heights  community.  There  is  printed  in 
a  magazine.  The  Leaves  for  April  a 
thoughtful  biography  of  this  good  man 
part  of  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have   printed  in   the   body   of   the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

Tm  Mant  Livxs  of  Colonel  Roberts 

Highlights  In  the  many-faceted  career  of 
CoL  William  A.  Roberts  spring  from  multi- 
colored   strands     at     talents,     distlnctlvs 


aehlevementa,  Interetts.  projects,  and  hobbles 
woven  together  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  fam- 
ily life  In  the  community.  For  the  past  27 
years,  Colonel  Roberu  and  his  family  have 
made  their  home  at  4440  Lowell  Street  la 
Wesley  HelghU. 

With  boundless  energy  and  a  hard-to« 
match  zest  for  living.  Colonel  Roberta  is  the 
archetype  "man  of  distinction."  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  career  as  a  law  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Roberts  &  Mclnnes.  But  It  is  the 
many  other  pinnacles  he  has  reached  that 
makes  him  more  than  typical  and  the  prin- 
cipal In  the  title  role  ol  "The  Many  Lives  of 
Colonel  Roberts." 

Leaving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  a  senior  attorney  examiner  at  the  age 
of  30,  the  young  engineer-lawyer  was  cata- 
pulted Into  District  of  Columbia  affairs  at  a 
time  of  distress  in  the  peak  of  the  depres- 
sion of  1929-30.  "Utilities  were  out  of  hand- 
taxes  uncollected — transportation  problems 
mounting,"  Colonel  Roberts  recalls. 

Special  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  as 
attorney  for  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
a  Job  creat«d  by  Congress  specifically  for  him, 
and  later  People's  Counsel  for  Washington, 
by  appointment  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Colonel  Roberts  had  a  dual  role 
and  performed  the  functions  of  both  Jobs 
In  the  center  of  a  hornet's  nest  of  contro- 
versy. For  several  years  the  name  "Roberta" 
rode  -the  headlines  in  boldface  type  as  he 
fought  for  what  he  described  as  "recognltlou 
of  the  complacent  District  government." 

The  natural  human  resistance  to  change 
won  him  enemies;  his  energy  and  courage 
in  his  convictions  won  him  respect  from  the 
opposition  and  friends  saike.  His  legal  ac- 
compllshmenta.  particularly  in  the  field  of 
utility  regulation,  are  legend  and  when  he 
resigned  to  return  to  private  law  practice, 
a  local  commentator  observed:  "His  (Rob- 
erta) resignation  as  people's  counsel  has 
been  a  civic  sensation.  •   •   ••• 

The  record  is  too  Important  to  be  for- 
gotten and  the  achievementa  from  which 
the  citizens  of  the  District  ttiU  are  benefit- 
ing are  too  numerous  to  detaU  without 
crowding  out  of  a  limited  space  many 
others  that  followed.  The  memory  of  his 
failure — his  unheeded  proposal  for  a  com- 
plete subway  system  for  Washington — also 
stays  fresh  with  ever-Increasing  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  early  start  in  self-reliance 
and  adult  responsibility  that  gives  a  man 
the  opportunity  to  do  and  achieve  more  than 
the  average  in  a  given  span  of  years — plus 
the  providential  endowment  of  Intelligence 
and  talenta.  "After  10  years  of  age  I  was 
earning  ray  own  living,"  Colonel  Roberta 
recalls. 

BUI'S  story  of  working  his  way  throtigh 
school  with  top  honors  can  be  matched  by 
other  self-made  men  today  but  not  topped 
in  speed,  enthusiasm,  and  imagination. 

He  won  the  Franklin  Foundation  Medal 
and  4-year  scholarship  to  Tufta  College — 
the  highest  award  of  the  Boston  city  high 
schools — was  editor  In  chief  of  the  Mechan- 
ics Arta  High  School  paper  The  Artisan. 

In  college  he  continued  fourth  estate 
activities  as  editor  of  the  Tuftonlan  and 
with  the  Boston  Globe.  Buslnesswlse,  BiU 
set  up  a  bicycle  renting  and  repair  service. 
After  stateside  service  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  and  the  26th  Yankee  Division,  Na- 
tional Guard,  he  saw  Washington  for  the 
first  time  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  where 
he  came  following  an  airplane  accident  in 
December  1918.  A  year  later  he  was  back  at 
Tufta  College — and  in  business  again.  This 
time  he  and  a  friend  organized  the  New  Eng- 
land Air  Transportation  Co.  which  played  a 
limited  engagement  from  Boston  along  Cape 
Cod  to  Marthas  Vineyard.  Various  civil  en- 
gineer Jobs  followed  graduation,  with  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  South 
America. 
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By  tben,  too.  Colonel  Roberts  had  written 
"A  Preface  for  a  Book  of  Verse."  8UU  un- 
published, it  has  grown  into  more  than  one 
volume  over  the  years.    The  preface: 

"Just  burning  little  fantasies  of  thought 
Which  name  in  triumph  and  as  quickly  die. 
Like    ntmsy    tinted    portrait    winds    have 

brought 
To  fill  the  picture  gallery  of  the  sky." 

That   was    the   year    (1923)    that   Colonel 
Roberts  came  to  Washington,  entered  Gov- 
erimient  service  and  married  Caro-Margaret 
Chenay.     In    the   years    that    followed.    Bill 
Roberta  became  the  father  of  four  children, 
William    Allerton.    Jr.,    Helen    Emily.    John 
Arthur,  and  Martha  Alice,  and  exploded  into 
a  human  dynamo  of  activity.     First,  he  de- 
cided it  would   be  fun  to  bo  a   lawyer  and 
besides,  it  made  sense  as  a  corollary  to  his 
work.     By     1926     he    had    his    LL.B.    from 
Georgetown     University,     attending     night 
classes,  and  at  once  began  teaching — under- 
graduate law  at  flrst  and  later  graduate  law 
as  a  full  professor  at  Columbus  Law  School, 
now  the  Law  School  of  Catholic  University. 
This  he  continued  for  more  than  10  years 
In  addition   to  service  In  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations,  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, o*  which  he  was  president,  1932  33. 
the  D.C.  and  International  Bar  Associations. 
He  helped  organize  the  Junior  Bar  Confer- 
ence.   American    Bar    Association,    another 
battle  against  tradition,  going  to  every  State 
In  the  Union  in  the  process  and  serving  as 
first  secretary  of  the  group. 

Moving  into  Wesley  Heights  in  1932, 
Colonel  Roberts  found  still  another  outlet 
for  his  energies  and  talents  in  the  Com- 
munity CTub.  Elected  legal  adviser  and  par- 
liamentarian of  the  club,  he  also  represented 
the  community  in  all  public  relations  for 
many  years,  a  one-man  citizens  association, 
until  the  Spring  Valley-Wesley  Heights  Citi- 
zens Association  was  organized. 

It  was  in  the  community  and  on  the  home 
front  that  the  artistic  facets  of  Colonel 
Roberts'  character  came  to  light  and  he  was 
discovered  to  be  an  amateur  actor  as  well 
as  a  part-time  composer  of  march  tunes, 
lullabies  and  popular  ballads. 

Drama  flourished  at  the  Community  Club 
In  the  1930'8  and  Colonel  Roberts  partici- 
pated—once in  the  leading  role  in  The  Texas 
Steer,  often  in  the  supporting  cast  of  other 
plays.  Also,  he  had  studied  piano  as  a  boy 
at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  which 
was  background  preparation  for  original  com- 
position for  family  songfests  plus  know-how 
for  leading  community  sings  at  the  club. 
This  also  led  to  the  march  he  wrote  for  the 
Coast  Artillery,  which  was  published  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  Journal. 

To  the  community.  Bill  Roberts  was  and 
still  is.  predominantly  friend  and  neighbor 
though  he  is  identified  with  politics  in  his 
career.  "He's  a  politician,"  said  one  ac- 
quaintance, "but  one  who  never  builds  his 
self-esteem    by    wounding   another's    ego." 

The  title  of  "Colonel"  has  stayed  with  Bill 
Roberts  since  World  War  II  when  he  was 
the  flrst  commanding  officer  in  establishing 
the  Air  Force  Officers  Training  School  at 
Miami  Beach  which  graduated  over  8,000  Air 
Force  officers.  Later  he  was  plans  and  train- 
ing officer  of  the  Thirteenth  Air  Force  which 
maneuvered  throughout  the  South  Pacific 
Includlrp  the  Solomons  and  various  other 
campaigns. 

During  these  years  he  carried  on  a  sort  of 
"South  Paclflc  remote  control"  contact  with 
his  firm,  letters  to  his  partner  and  staff  re- 
flecting his   background  of  experience. 

For  a  number  of  years  Colonel  Roberts  has 
baen  libel  counsel  for  columnist  Drew  Pear- 
son, figuring  in  many  of  the  widely  publi- 
cized cases  in  which  the  author  of  Wash- 
ington Merry-Gc -Round  has  been  Involved. 
But    the    firm    ot    Roberta    and    Mclnnl* 
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specializes  in  technical  phases  of  law. 
nan[iely.  taxation,  conununlcations.  and 
transportation  cases  and  utility  regulations. 
Starting  business  enterprises  during  col- 
lege days  became  a  habit  with  Bill  Roberts. 
In  1937  he  established  Safeway  Trails,  a  bus 
line  from  here  to  New  York.  The  company, 
of  which  he  ts  a  quarter -owner,  counsel  and 
director,  Is  now  National  Trailways,  from 
Washington  to  Portland,  Maine.  He  U 
president  and  director  of  Roberts  Realties 
Co.;  director-secretary.  Capital  Insurance 
Underwriters,  and  director.  Roberts  Brothers 
Co..  an  automotive  parts  business,  whose 
two  Rol}erts  brothers  are  not  related  to  him. 
Interests  have  fanned  out  in  many  direc- 
tions. Bill  Roberts  was  there  when  Dr. 
Allen  B.  Du  Mont  began  experimenting  with 
television  in  his  basement  laboratory  back 
in  1932.  He  helped  set  up  cameras,  write 
script  and  do  ail  types  of  odd  Jobs  connected 
with  the  Infant  WTTG  In  Washington. 
Liter  he  became  legal  counsel  for  Du  Mont 
and  its  network  and  still  represents  that 
company  and  many  other  radio  Interests. 

A  dedicated  administrative  assistant.  Bill's 
wife,  Caro-Margaret  Roberts,  calmly  lives 
up  to  all  the  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to 
'•the  little  woman"  behind  a  man  who 
achieves  success.  She  has  guided  the  chil- 
dren through  the  Horace  Mann-Immaculata- 
Georgetown  Prep  circuit,  while  taking  the 
home-agaln-off-agaln  traveling  schedule  of 
her  husband's  career  In  her  stride.  Still 
and  all,  she  has  found  time  to  be  active  in 
the  Community  Club,  which  she  served  as 
secretary  and  again  as  board  member,  and 
In  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  20th  Century  Club  and 
the  30  Club  and  served  as  a  Grey  Lady  for 
10  years. 

Matching  success  with  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Roberts  has  played  the  multiple  role  of  the 
modern  homemaker  from  glorified  chauffeur 
to  chief  cook  with  a  special  talent  for  laugh- 
mg  and  a  delightful  capacity  for  sensing 
the  fun  in  an  ordinary  situation.  One  mid- 
night. Bin  called  from  the  airport.  Except 
for  a  mlxup  In  time  schedules.  Caro-Mar- 
garet would  have  been  there  to  meet  him  and 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  she  was  not  en  route 
before  he  started  for  home.  When  he  learned 
she  was  still  at  home,  expecting  him  at 
another  hour,  he  Insisted  that  she  stay  there. 
Not  to  be  outdone  in  gallantry,  Caro-Mar- 
paret  greeted  him  later  at  the  door,  the 
house  ablaze  with  lights  and  a  2-foot  square 
red  carpet  of  welcome  on  the  front  stoop. 

Together,  the  Robertses  have  traveled  the 
path  of  PTA.  graduation  exercises  and  music 
recitals  and  Colonel  Roberts  expressed  the 
entire  gamut  of  parental  emotions  when  he 
wrote ; 

"SPBING    BacrTAX.    ' 

"Still,  my  heart!    Let  not  the  people 
Gathered  under  Dumblanes  steeple 
Hear  your  pitiful  pounding  now! 
Steady,  hand !    Nor  show  the  pressure 
Born  of  fear  of  missing  measure. 
Slaughtered  chord  or  time  too  slow! 
Goo8efle8h,hlde!   Or  else  the  terror 
Of  an  oft-corrected  error 
Will  disclose  any  cowardice. 
Dare  not  I  a  comment  utter — 
Those  nearby  would  hear  the  flutter 
Of  Internal  butterflies! 
She  Is  done!    Now  bear  my  laughter! 
Mighty  fine,  my  precious  daughter! 
Never  missed  a  single  key! 
Let  the  other  parents  worry; 
I'm  no  longer  in  a  hurry — 
Martha's  through  her  melody!" 


ages  frequent  visits  home.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  graduate  from  the  Hilltop  George- 
town University  and  was  the  flrst  Washing- 
ton girl  sworn  into  the  Naval  Reserves  Nurses 
Corps  under  the  new  recruitment  program  In 
July  of  1948.  She  received  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Georgetown  in  June  of  that 
year. 

William  A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  died  in  the'Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  in  1944,  and  Lt.  (Jg.)  John  A. 
Roberts  was  killed  In  an  accident  while 
stationed  in  England  In  1962. 

Colonel  Roberta'  dynamic  career  enfbodies 
so  many  hobbies,  he  now  talks  about  the 
"frustration  of  hobbies,"  which  include  128 
acres  of  property  in  Great  Falls — with  never- 
completed  plans  for  building,  and  5  acres  at 
Queens  Lake,  near  Williamsburg,  Va.  "We're 
tracing  the  belief,  not  yet  proven,"  Colonel 
Roberts  said,  "that  the  Jesuits  established  a 
colony  there  20  years  before  the  Jamestown 
Colony  was  founded." 

For  the  record.  Colonel  Roberts  authored 
a  book,  "Valuation  of  Public  Utilities,"  in 
1934.  If  and  when  he  starU  painting  land- 
sca(>es,  he  will  have  done  Jiist  al>out  every- 
thing. 

SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE    MONEY   UN- 
DER MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  the 
special  assistance  money  asked  for  by 
the  administration  as  a  part  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  for  fiscal  1960  does 
not  include  an  amount  for  the  State  of 
Israel,  as  it  has  in  past  years. 

During  fiscal  1959.  $7»/i  million  in 
special  assistance  funds  was  authorized 
for  Israel. 

I  believe  Israel  has  a  continuing  need 
during  fiscal  1960  for  a  like  amount.  A 
considerable  increase  in  refugees  from 
Europe  is  anticipated.  Also,  Israel 
should  not  be  penalized  for  making  the 
fine  economic  progress  she  has  made.  In 
spite  of  this  progress  she  still  faces  a 
considerable  gap  between  exports  and 
imports  which  she  must  narrow  to  meet 
the  demands  which  will  occur  when 
reparations  payments  end  and  bonds 
mature. 

Israel  is  one  of  the  few  reliable  out- 
posts of  democracy  in  the  turbulent  Near 
East.  Our  continued  aid  to  Israel  will 
signify  the  United  States  steadfast  in- 
terest in  that  democracy  and  show  again 
our  desire  that  Israel  and  her  neighbors 
will  soon  come  together  in  peaceful  co- 
operation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  was  glad  to  work  and 
vote  for  restoring  $100  million  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  believe  this 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  helpful  to  Israel 
which  has  a  request  pending  before  this 
Board. 

I  also  believe  It  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  free  nations  to  restore 
to  the  mutual  security  program  the  $7^i 
million  of  special  assistance  money  for 
Israel  In  the  coming  ftscal  year. 
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Now  a  young  woman,  Martha  lives  at  home 
with  her  parents.  She  attended  Penn  State 
University  and  at  present  is  a  secretary  with 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Lt.  (sg.)  Helen  Roberts  Shields.  USN,  Is 
staUoned  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  and  mnn- 


SAVE  THE  VANISHING  SHORELINES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
jimlor  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Niu- 
BXBcn]  has  already  remarked,  the  In- 
crease in  population  In  this  country  and 


the  increasing  industrialization  of  the 
Nation  is  rapidly  taking  away  from  pub- 
lic use  strategically  located  places  of 
natural  beauty  adapted  for  recreation. 

The  armed  services  are  also  contribut- 
ing to  this  difficulty  by  the  ardor  with 
which  they  try  to  take  over  beautiful 
places  for  their  own  and  exclusive  use. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  act  before 
these  places  of  great  beauty  are  forever 
foreclosed  from  the  public,  and  used 
cither  for  private  real  estate  develop- 
ment or  for  industrialization. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  bill 
to  preserve  the  Sea  Lion  Caves  and  the 
Oregon  Sand  Dunes.  Some  of  us  have 
another  bill  to  protect  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  We  are  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  Advisory  Board  to  the 
National  Park  Service  has  recently  sub- 
mitted a  report  recommending  that  no 
less  than  seven  of  these  areas  be  set 
aside  for  public  use.  either  as  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  or  in  some 
new  category. 

To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most 
*nportant  ^ssues  befoie  the  American 
Nation,  and  1  hope  these  various  projects 
may  be  Joinied  together  in  a  single  pro- 
gram for  saving  our  shoreline.  It  might 
be  called  the  "SOS"  program — "Save 
Our  Shorelines."  SOS  is  the  distress 
signal  sent  out  by  ships  which  are  in 
danger  of  sinking  at  sea.  Our  shorelines 
\re  in  danger  of  being  completely  taken 
over  and  clo.sed  to  the  public. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Neu- 
berger  bill,  and  on  several  occasions  I 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  the  sand  dune  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think  his  sug- 
gestion for  a  combination  of  forces  is  a 
very  happy  one,  and  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  join  in  a  combination  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  always,  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  the  conservation 
of  nlaces  of  natural  beauty. 

On  Sunday,  May  3,  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  section  devoted  two 
pages  to  sevdjn  of  these  shoreline  places 
of  beauty.  While,  of  course,  it  is  not 
possible  to  insert  pictures  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  accompanying  the 
pictures  froih  the  New  York  Times  for 
last  Sunday  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:         I 

To  Save  tIme  Vanishing  Shoseltnes 
For  years  American  conservationists  have 
devoted  much  thought  and  money  to  the 
preservation  at  the  more  beautiful  stretches 
of  our  coastlines  against  erosion  by  the  sea. 
^ow.  at  almost  emergency  speed,  they  are 
moving  against  another  threat^man  himself. 
The  National  Park  Service  recently  pointed 
out  that,  alohg  with  Increasing  population 
pressure,  ther^  has  been  increasing  demand 
lor  shorefront  property  for  residential  pvu-- 
Pt«e8,  resort  development,  and  industrial 
uses. 


To  stem  this  encroachment,  to  save  for  all 
the  people  the  natural  glories  and  the  recrea- 
tional  resources  the  coastlines  afford,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  listed  several  dozen 
undeveloped  stretches  which  It  feels  Federal 
or  local  governments  should  seek  to  acquire 
and  maintain  as  they  are,  except  for  such 
simple  facilities  as  may  be  added  to  help  the 
public  enjoy  them.  The  sites  are  dotted 
around  the  continent  and  include  the  Great 
Lakes.  Some,  the  National  Park  Service  feels, 
should  definitely  be  put  in  Federal  status. 
Here  are  scenes  at  seven  of  the  suggested 
national  acquisitions. 

Sea  Lion  Caves:  Cut  deeply  Into  the  cliffs 
of  Oregon,  reaching  as  far  as  1.500  feet  In 
from  the  surging  Pacific,  these  natural  caves 
are  for  several  months  each  year  a  rookery 
for  herds  of  sea  lions.  The  property  Is  now 
privately  run  as  a  sightseeing  feature. 

Oregon  Sand  Dunes:  In  a  project  to  be 
linked  with  the  acquisition  of  the  nearby 
Sea  Lion  Caves,  these  shifting  sand  hills, 
rising  from  the  ocean  to  heights  of  400  feet, 
would  comprise  24  miles  of  shore  and  23,000 
acres.  Ownership  is  now  Federal.  State,  and 
private. 

Indiana  Dunes:  This  gleaming  stretch  of 
sand  swept  by  the  winds  of  Lake  Michigan 
has  been  heavily  developed  except  for  one 
4'2-mile  stretch  adjoining  a  State-owned 
resort.  This  property  Is  held  by  two  steel 
companies  as  possible  building  sites. 

Cape  Cod:  The  Great  Beach,  so  named  by 
Thoreau.  stretches  some  40  miles  along  the 
whole  forearm  of  the  cape.  It  is  now  owned 
piecemeal  by  private  and  public  Interests. 
The  Ni' tional  Park  Service  would  designate 
it  a  national  seashore  so  that  it  would  not 
he  spoiled  by  indiscriminate  development,  as 
has  happened  In  the  area. 

Cnpe  Flattery:  This  magnificent  prom- 
ontL'.y  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  United 
States.  In  Washington,  is  a  region  of  craggy 
shores,  many  islands,  forested  land.  Of  the 
16.000-acre  site.  11,000  acres  make  up  the 
Makah  Indian  Reservation.  Controlled  lum- 
bering is  carried  on  there  and  on  private 
lands.  The  National  Park  Service  would  like 
permanent  safeguards. 

Santa  Cruz  Island:  Off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  remarkable  island  (and  its  neigh- 
bor San  Miguel)  would  be  added  to  the 
present  Channel  Islands  National  Monument. 
The  islands  are  famous  for  strange  forma- 
tions and  rich  sea  life.  Santa  Cruz  is  largely 
private,  used  for  ranching. 

Fire  Island:  This  great  barrier  Island,  40 
miles  from  Manhattan,  with  its  fine  beaches 
on  ocean  and  bay  and  its  unusual  plant  life, 
is  ctill  listed  as  a  hoped-for  national  pre- 
serve, but  the  pressuresof  private  develop- 
ment have  somewhat  dimmed  that  hope. 
Some  of  It  Is  State  owned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  some  of  us  to  draft  and 
introduce  a  bill  which  will  throw  gen- 
eral protection  around  these  areas;  and 
I  hope  various  Senators,  not  merely  from 
the  States  where  such  areas  are  located, 
but  from  States  from  which  the  people 
could  go  to  those  beautiful  areas,  will 
join  us. 

For  example,  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut delight  in  the  glories  of  the  great 
beach  of  Cape  Cod.  Unless  some  effort 
is  made  to  save  Cape  Cod,  this  magnifi- 
cent beach,  celebrated  by  Thoreau  in  his 
famous  visit  to  Cape  Cod,  will  be  gone 
forever. 

Fire  Island,  off  Long  Island,  near  New 
York  Harbor,  where  Margaret  Puller  was 
drowned  on  her  return  from  Italy,  and 
Which  has  since  become  famous  as  the 


resort  of  the  New  York  literati,  could  be 
saved  for  the  people. 

Again  I  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  Indiana  sand  dunes.  The  sand 
dimes  are  places  of  natural  beauty  for 
the  whole  midwestem  area,  including 
the  metropolitan  area  clustering  around 
Gary  and  Chicago. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  at  these  prob- 
lems from  a  regional  and  national  aspect, 
and  not  purely  from  a  State  aspect. 
Each  locality  is  usually  eager  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development,  and 
therefore  is  all  too  ready  to  sacrifice 
these  places  of  beauty.  But  the  people 
as  a  whole  must  have  some  place  to  go 
on  weekends,  and  for  contact  with  na- 
ture. Beauty  is  as  much  a  part  of  life 
as  steel  and  concrete. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  gain 
general  support  for  these  measures. 
Judging  from  the  encouraging  beams 
and  smiles  of  approbation  on  the  faces 
of  various  Members  of  this  body,  I  have 
distinct  hopes  that  this  result  may  in- 
deed come  to  pass. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
calling  attention  to  Connecticut  in  his 
eloquent  remarks.  I  am  intrigued  by  his 
eloquence  on  the  subject  of  nature,  but 
I  remind  him  that  people  from  all  over 
the  country  come  to  Connecticut  to  en- 
joy the  very  beauties  and  advantages  of 
which  he  is  speaking.  Vei-y  few  people 
leave  Corjiecticut  for  that  reason,  except 
to  make  room  for  the  influx. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. I  have  gone  swimming  off  the 
Connecticut  beaches.  I  congratulate  the 
State  for  the  State  park  it  has  estab- 
lished in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Cormecticut.  I  should  like  to  make  such 
possibilities  available  for  everyone. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


OPPOSITION  TO  BIDS  FOR  THE  SALE 
OF  ELLIS  ISLAND 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Franklin  Floete,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  following  letter,  in  which  I 
a'.ked  him  to  reject  the  bids  which  were 
made  for  the  purchase  of  Ellis  Island : 

Mat  7, 1959. 

Mr.  Franklin  Floete, 

Administrator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion,-General  Services  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

De^r  Mr.  Floete:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  you  are  now  consid- 
ering bids  for  the  sale  of  historic  Ellis  Island, 
and  that  by  5  p.m.  Friday,  May  8.  you  will 
have  to  act  upon  the  bids. 

Through  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald.  I  observed  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Brennan.  of  New  York,  is  advocating 
that  the  Island  be  acquired  by  a  nonprofit 
international  Institute  for  use  in  training  of 
American  employees  and  their  families  prior 
to  leaving   for   foreign   service   assignments. 

The  particular  land  for  which  the  highest 
bidder,  the  Atlas  Buffalo,  Inc.,  of  Tonkers, 
N.Y.,  has  offered  $671,000  consists  of  27  acres 
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And  with  Ita  buildings  \»  appralaed  at  more 
than  $6  million. 

Sills  Island  Is  known  to  millions  through- 
out the  world  as  the  "front  door  to  freedom." 
It  Is  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  sanctuary 
which  received  them  when  they  came  from 
foreign  lands  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  a  travesty  to  sell  this  historic  shrine  and 
Bite  to  private  promoters  for  future  use  for 
commercial  entertainment. 

I  feel  rather  certain  that  there  Is  some 
method  of  preserving  this  historic  site  as  a 
public  domain. 

If  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Brennan  cannot  be  worked  out,  exploration 
should  be  made  about  the  willingness  of  our 
people,  primarily  those  who  came  to  our 
shores  through  Ellis  Island,  by  public  sub- 
scription to  save  the  site. 

I  urge  that  you  reject  the  bid  because: 

(1)  The  Island,  because  of  Its  historic  sig- 
nificance should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
public  control  Into  private  bands: 

(2)  The  bid  made  by  AUas  Buffalo.  Inc.,  is 
wholly  Inadequate  In  face  of  the  more  than 
i6  million  valuation  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  island  by  responsible  appralsei-s; 

(3)  The  several  proposals  made  about 
means  and  methods  of  saving  the  island 
should  be  fully  explored;  and 

(4)  Additional  time  is  needed  to  properly 
air  In  public  dlsctisEion  and  in  the  Senate 
the  wisdom  of  allowing  this  shrine  to  pots 
Into  private  hands. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FlUNK  J.  Lauschb. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  an  article  entitled  "Ellis  Island 
Sought  as  Training  Center."  written  by 
Eve  Edstrom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Klxis  Isi^nd  Sought  as  Training  Center 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
Businessmen  and  scholars  have  Joined  In 
an  effort  to  turn  historic  Ellis  Island  Into 
an  international  training  center  for  Ameri- 
cans assigned  abroad. 

But  whether  the  project  dies  aborning 
hinges  on  a  decision  which  General  Services 
Administrator  Franklin  Ploete  must  make 
by  5  p.m.  Friday. 

If  GSA  accepts  the  high  bid  for  the  27- 
acre  former  immigration  center,  it  will  be 
developed  commercially  as  a  pleasure  resort. 
But  if  GSA  rejects  all  bids,  the  Island  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  a  nonprofit 
International  Institute  where  American  em- 
ployees and  their  families  would  receive 
Intensive  training  prior  to  leaving  for 
foreign  assignments. 

Several  American  corporations  have  in- 
dicated their  Interest  in  the  cultural  In- 
stitute plan  as  championed  by  William  M. 
Brennan,  New  York  management  consultant 

and    Dr     Frederick   Burkhardt,   president   of 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

SCHOOL  rOR  300 

Under  their  proposals,  Ellis  Island  would 
provide  a  school  for  about  300  students,  hotel 
quarters  for  800'  to  800  people,  apartments 
for  faculty  and  staff  families,  and  space  for 
permanent  trade  and  cultural  exhibits. 

The  businessmen-students  would  study 
languages  and  foreign  cultures.  Instruction 
would  be  carried  on  8  to  10  hours  dally,  « 
d  lys  a  week  for  3  to  4  months.  The  tuition 
fee  of  $50  a  day  would  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany employing  the  students. 

Wi?«8  would  be  urged  to  attend  classes 
with  their  husbands  as  guests  of  the  insti- 
tute.   Children  would  receive  regular  schooi- 
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ing    as    well    as    oversea    orientation    and 
language  Instruction. 

The  Institute,  it  is  emphasized,  would  be 
organized  In  such  a  way  as  to  teach  not 
Just  languages  but  "total  communication." 
This  would  be  done  on  a  24-hour  basis,  with 
families  living  the  life  of  the  country  of 
their  assignment.  Faculty  members  would 
be  supplemented  by  tutors  who  are  natives 
of  the  foreign  country  and  who  are  familiar 
with  its  business  practices. 

None  of  the  35  buildings  on  the  island 
would  be  demolished.  They  would  be  re- 
modeled at  an  estimated  cost  of  9500.000. 
Long-range  plans  call  for  a  5-year  $6  million 
modernization  program  which  would  Include 
a  bridge  to  span  tlie  900  yards  between  the 
island  and  the  Jersey  City  shore. 

Backers  of  the  International  Institute 
asked  GSA  to  defer  consideration  of  bids  for 
60  days  so  they  could  draft  firm  plans  for 
its  operation  and  financing.  If  such  plans 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Hen  1th.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Ellis  Is- 
land then  could  be  transferred  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  to  the  nonprofit  group  at  no 
cost. 

But  when  GSA  offered  the  land  for  sale. 
HEW  had  received  no  applications  for  its 
use  for  health  or  education  purposes.  Ellis 
Island,  therefore,  was  offered  for  sale,  and 
bidders  on  the  property.  It  is  understood,  do 
not  want  action  on  their  bids  deferred. 

Tlie  highest  bid  of  te?  1.000  was  submitted 
by  Atlas  Buffalo,  Inc.,  of  Yonkers,  NY.. 
headed  by  Sol  G.  Atlas.  H.s  announced 
plans  are  to  construct  a  resort  area  on  the 
Island. 

APPRAISED    AT    $6    MIXLION 

Atlas  previously  had  bid  $201,000  for  the 
Island,  but  the  b!rt  wns  rejected  as  too  low 
for  the  property,  which,  with  its  buildings, 
is  appraised  at  more  than  $6  million. 

Because  the  Island  has  gone  begging  since 
It  was  closed  4'/a  years  ago,  GSA  indicated 
last  January  it  would  accjpt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $800,000  from  "the  right  buyer." 

GSA"s  decision  on  disposal  of  the  island 
will  not  be  based  entirely  on  the  highest  bid. 
Consideration  also  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  island. 

The  proposnl  for  turning  the  Island  Into 
an  International  training  institute  currently 
is  before  HE^V  Secretary  Arthur  8.  Flemming. 
who  is  expected  to  Indicate  his  Department's 
interest  in  the  project  to  GSA  officials  by 
Friday. 


SMALL    FIRMS    HAVE    BIO    PLACES 
IN  STEEL  COMPANY  RANKING 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  recent 
statements  reveal  the  import:ince  of  the 
lorthcoming  negotiations  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  maintaining  the  stability  of 

our  free-enterprise  economy. 

Many  individuals  believe  that  steel  Ls 
produced  only  by  large  firms  with  un- 
limited resources  that  can  meet  whatever 
wage  demands  may  be  aslced  of  them. 

The  American  Metal  Market,  in  its 
I'^sue  of  March  20.  included  a  table  show- 
ing that  America's  steel  ingot  production 
is  shared  among  82  producers.  It  also 
shows  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  many  of  the  smaller  firms  have 
expanded  their  capacity  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  larger  ones.  This  tends  to  re- 
fute a  claim  so  often  advanced  that  the 
steel  industry  is  highly  concentrated  and 
that  its  prices  are  administered. 

I  found  the  compilation  by  the  Ameri- 
can Metal  Market  so  Informative  that  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  the  artiticle,  en- 
tiUed  "6maU  Firms  Have  Big  Place  in 


Steel  Company  Ranking,"  and  the  teble 
which  accompanied  it,  entitled  "Rank 
and  Growth  of  Steel  Companies,"  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Small    Firms    Havr    Bio    Placr    in    Sttel 

COMPANT    RaNKINO 

New  York.  March  19.— Steel,  popularly  re- 
garded as  an  Industry  of  giants.  Is  actually 
composed  40  percent  of  companies  having 
each  less  than  100.000  tons  annual  ingot  ca- 
pacity. Another  35  percent  of  the  companies 
have  between  100.000  and  1  million  tons  of 
yearly  capacity,  while  20  companies,  or  less 
than  26  percent  of  the  83  ingot  producers, 
have  each  in  excess  of  1  mmion  tons  annual 
capacity. 

These  significant  facts  are  revealed 
today  in  the  American  Metal  Market's  annual 
ranking  of  steel  producers  according  to  size 
of  their  tonnages. 

SMALL  BT7SINCSa 

In  addition  to  the  83  companies  whose 
ingot  ct.pacltlea  are  reported  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  about  180  steel  com- 
panies are  nonlntegra ted— produce  no  steel 
in  molten  form  but  buy  semifinished  forms, 
such  as  billets,  skelp.  wire  rods,  or  hot  rolled 
strip  In  colls,  to  run  down  into  finished  prod- 
ucts. Most  of  these  180  also  would  rank  as 
small  business.  If  these  180  are  added  to  the 
33  smaU  producers  (less  than  100,000  tons 
each)  it  becomes  evident  that  three-quarters 
of  the  total  of  about  260  steel  companies  in 
the  United  States  would  be  classified  as 
small. 

THRTK  NEW  PRODUCERS 

Of  the  33  small  Ingot  producers,  13  are  new 
since  World  War  II.  while  3  are  new  Ingot 
producers  within  the  past  year.  Some  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  tool  and  specialty 
steel  companies  are  Included  In  the  ranks  of 
these  f  mall  tonnage  producers.  In  sales  dol- 
lars they  would  probably  rank  higher. 

Although  these  33  companies,  many  of 
which  do  not  produce  In  a  year  the  equiv- 
alent steel  tonnage  contained  in  one  ordi- 
nary office  building,  make  up  40  percent  of 
the  number  of  Ingot  producers,  their  aggre- 
gnt?  capacity  is  a  shade  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Industry's  total.  What  they  lack  in 
avoirdupois  Is  counterbalanced  by  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  their  specialties,  which 
occupy  an  Important  place  In  the  American 
economy.  It  is  significant  that  they  have  a 
high  rate  of  survival. 

Nearly  all  of  the  companies  in  the  33  group 
are  equipped  with  electric  furnaces  only 
Quite  a  few  of  them  are  located  away  from 
large  steel  centers. 

MIQPLC  HAS  VARIETT 
The   middle   group   of   29   companies.   35  4 
percent  of  the  ingnt  producers  by  number, 
accounts  for  7.9  percent  of  total  steel  capac- 
ity.   Running  all  the  way  from  a  trlfie  over 

100.000  tons  annual  capacity  to  Just  a  little 
short  of  1  million,  these  companies  are  of 
a  great  variety  In  the  nature  of  equipment 
and  products.  Four  of  them  are  Integrated, 
being  producers  of  pig  iron  as  well  as  steel, 
though  the  characteristic  of  the  group  U 
semi-integration,  with  a  mixture  of  open 
hearth  -.nd  electric  fvirnaces.  Some  of  the 
best  known  names  In  alloy  steel  are  in  this 
group,  although  a  number  also  are  primarily 
producers  of  carbon  steel. 

nriBCRATEo  sirs 
The  top  of  the  middle  group  in  a  way  indi- 
cates a  size  border  area  between  Integrated 
and  seml-mtegrated  producers.  The  largest 
capacity  In  the  latter  group  producing  ingot 
but  not  pig  Iron  U  Jiut  under  1  million 
annual    tons    (030,000)    while    the  smallest 
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integrated  in  the  top  30,  all  except  1  of  whom 
are  integrated.  Is  just  over  1  mlUlon  tons 
(1.200.000).  However,  five  integrated  con- 
cerns have  smaller  capacities,  two  at  800.000 
tons  each,  one  at  846.800  tons,  one  at  138.100 
tons  and  one  at  90.000  tons.  Some  of  these 
however,  have  blast  furnaces  at  a  distance 
from  steel  furnaces  and  so  are  not  able  to 
use  their  own  hot  metal.  In  other  words 
their  actual  plant  operations  are  not  lnt«- 
grated,  unlike  the  top  group. 

MnUON   TONNERS   MULTIPLT 

In  the  minion  tons  or  plus  group  the  num- 
ber of  companies  has  jumped  during  the 
postwar  period  from  12  to  20 — a  broad  num- 
ber indeed  for  any  indiutry.  These  con- 
cerns are  highly  diverse  In  character,  mass 
production  being  practically  their  only  com- 
mon denominator.  Together  they  have 
planu  in  nearly  every  industrial  area  of  the 
coimtry.  While  a  number  of  them  produce 
highly  diversified  kinds  of  products,  some 
are  noted  for  particular  activities  or  are 
confined  to  a  certain  area. 

The  origli^al  dozen  In  this  group  at  the 
end   of   the   war    had    81  1    million    tons    of 
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UTTLE    FEIXOWS   CROW 

Most  strUtlng  u  the  fact  that  18  compa- 
nies, all  small  at  the  beginning  of  the  post- 
war  period,  have  been  able  to  expand  more 
than  100  percent,  while  some  of  theU-  larger 
compeUtors    have    also   added    substantiaUy 


to  their  siae.    And  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
newcomers   who  of  course  can  have  no 
centage,  having  sprung  up  from  rero. 

Variety  and  large  numbers  of  concerns,  it 
Is  seen  In  this  table,  are  as  truly  characteris- 
tic of  Uie  steel  industry  as  are  the 
Which  so  impress  the  public  mind. 


per- 


glants 


capacity,    to 
394  million 
year,  or  48.5 
rest  of  the  steel 
twice  that  much 


which    they    had    added    nearly 

tons  by  the  beginning  of  this 

percent.    Meanwhile  all  of  the 

Industry  expanded  nearly 

or  89  percent.     The  latter 


rapid  growti^  represents  in  addition  to  the 
expansion  of  many  old  companies,  the  intro- 
duction of  16  new  concerns  since  the  war, 
ranging  in  size  from  the  15.600-ton  Pencoyd 
Steel  &  Foitge  Corp.  to  the  2,040.000-ton 
McLouth  Steel  Corp. 

MAMT    RANKS    CHANGED 

Numerous  revisions  in  ranking  hnve  oc- 
curred, both  in  what  was  the  top  dozen  in 
1945  and  through  the  rest  of  the  list.  These 
changes  hav^  continued  right  through  the 
years  Into  1959.  with  many  changes  taking 
place  since  the  beginning  of  1958  because  of 
mpld  expansion  of  a  few  companies.  One 
of  the  most  spectacular  was  Kaiser  Steel 
moving  up  from  14th  place  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  to  9th  place  this  year.  This 
concern's  lng|ot  capacity  now  is  nearly  four 
times  what  It  was  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Acme  Steel  Jumped  from  28th  to  30th 
place  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  mllllon-ton 
group  that  is  not  Integrated.  Its  rapid  post- 
war growth  Is  due  both  to  construction  of 
new  plant  arid  purchase  of  going  concerns. 
Several  other^  have  moved  up  a  notch,  while 
many  have  consequently  slipped  back  a 
notch.  The  latter  changes  generally  were 
not  due  to  anjy  cut  In  size  but  resulted  from 
some  other  company  growing  faster. 


One  of  the 


RANKING   CLOSE 


Striking  characteristics  of  the 
accompanying  ranking  of  steel  companies  u 
the  much  more  gradual  graduations  of  ca- 
pacity tonnages  currently  than  at  the  begin- 
n»ng  of  the  postwar  era.  Smaller  margins 
between  the  Companies  and  the  nearly  dou- 
bling of  the  number  of  top  ranking  concerns 
reflects  the  cpmpeutlve  drive  behind  steel 
expansion.       | 

For  the  entire  Industry  this  rise  In  ca- 
pacity has  been  54.5  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1945.  As  the  beginning  of  this 
period  was  marked  by  considerable  scrap- 
pmg  of  old  equipment,  actual  modernlza- 
won  and  construction 
greater  than   this  64 

Industry  in  addlUon  to  enormous  building 
Of  new  capacity,  has  been  practically  rebuilt 
in  every  company's  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
ts  competitors.  Individually,  however,  there 
18  an  almost  unbelievable  variation  from  the 
nverage  pattern  of  expansion  in  capacity,  aa 
Eiiown  in  the  accompanying  Uble, 
CV MS 


Rank  and  growth  of  si  eel  ccmpanict 
|Ca,«.clU«  of  suvl-producin,  furnacts  i«  ihousand.s  of  m-t  tons  as  rt>,K»-Uxl  by  .\raorioai.  I 


ron  d:  St4!el  lostitute] 


Standinc  in  1959  and  (vmpany 


percent. 


substantially 
In  fact  the 


1.  initial  .suitw  SUh"!  Corp 

2.  Htihlilifm  Slwl  Corp... 

3.  Kipublic  Steel  Corp 

4.  Jntus  i  Lniiphlln  9.\M  Corp 

5.  .National  .Stct'l  Corp 

0.  Voimp.siown  StuK-t  ii  TuiiiB  Co.......„ 


nl:in<i  Sti-ol  Co 
ArmcoSlwl  (IncluUlug  -National  Supply)'' 

KuiMT  ."^U'cl  Corp 

<'i>lor;i(|o  Kii'^l  A  Iron  Corp.. 

UlMTliiu'  ^Uc\  Corp '.."."..'."' 

-Mcl.milh  Sl4fl  Coru.' 

K(ir.i  .Ntolor  Co..... ', 

Sharon  St«il  Co  

I'm5l)ureh  Stpol  Corp' " 

iVlroii  ."^ifi-l  Corp.i ' 

<lr:inilr  CiJy  <5I<>ol  Co \ 

(^riKiM<-  l^liv'l  Co.  of  .\iTiprica..riIl"I 

Inlcnin^ionnl  HorrcsterCo 

.^rnic  >iUf\  Co \\'\ 

Lukons  .'Jiopl  Co '"""""JiVJil",' 

Allpjlicny  I.u<tlutn  Siod'Corp 

n^iriurii  .<i(>el  C'orp 

.Noriliwp<:iiTn  Stwl  Si  \\'\nCo'".'".V . 

.Man  Wooil  .>itrel  (^o 

Ixme  .Siiu-  .'^Ipel  Co ",". 

TiiMkeri  Roller  Hcarinj;  Co '.'. 

CopiKTTpM  Steel  Co 

I.arif  Ic  .<tpei  (;o 

l^niverjul-Cyclops  (Rnipire  ilt«\t%). '.'.'..... 

Ki-y-tone  .^li-cl  &  Wire  Co.^ 

Contini'ntul  .>^to«-l  Corp 

Atl.inlk-  .'^I.'pI  Co ...'". 

Krir  Korv'e  &  .stwi  Corp.... .1. 

II.  K.  I'orU'rCo 

HuJ.iwk  A  Will-ox  Co 

J»-!i.-ii)p  .<t<>«l  Co.  (liirlu.ling  Green  River) 

I'atiflr  .<tato<  ,>Nte«'l  (^orp 

Il<'piirn.<iuil  Co  . ..Ill 

Holdw  in-Lima-liaiiiiltou  Corp... '..'. 

41.  CariKJiUr  Stwl  Co 

4J.  Mest.i  Nfachtne  Co 

Orepoii  .'Steel  Mills 

Louis  Merl; man  Co.*  (Ohio  Klver)...!.  V 

'Vv%ia^\w\  Co 

EdK<'«nt«T  .Steel  Co 

-Meo  l'r(Mluct.s  Co. ^ 

Kuicson  Ihmi  Works "_\ 

HarrLsliurE  Sle«I  Co.  (Ilarsco) I! 

WuKliburn  Wire  Co ....... 

A.  M.  Hy.rsCo.' 

Mcrrllf-Chapmnn  A  .'»eott  Corp.' 

H.  (J.  I,e  Tourni-an.  Ine  . 

lii<lu.strial  Korge  A  SUH-!.  Inc 

K:i<ltrn  .St ilnle.s.s  SU*1  Corp 

Jud.-^m  .Stet'l  Corp 

Soilthem  Elortrle  St*^!  Co ^ 

Bt)rc-Warner  Cor]> 

Western  Hollinr  MllLs  DIvlslou '..V.. 

GO.  raiiittoii  Iron  Work.-s.  liic    

61.  N'ortliwrst  .stw'l  KollinK  Mills 

M.   Soutliwo?t  StPcl  Holllng  Mills 

6».  .Mls<<i<i«:lppl  Steel  Corp 

M.   Kioridii  Sti-el  Corp . 

fi5.  Varudluin-AUoys  Stwl  Co.* 

TA  Ktioxviile  Iron  Co     

B7.  Josljm  Manufacturing  A  Supply  Co ... 

68.  Kllby  8teel  Co 

60.  A.  Kinkl  A  Sons,  Inc 

70.  Wickwire  Uros 

71.  N'atlonjl  Force  A  Orinanoe  Co... 

72.  I'nion  Klectrif  Steel  Corti    

73.  Moanoke  Kleitric  Steel  Corp.. 

74.  I>Btrobe  8teel  Co . 

7.V  SImondsSaw  A  Steel  Co. 

7*5.  American  Compn-s-si'd  Steel  Corp 

77.  Braebiim  Alloy  Sti-el  Corp 

78.  Klrth  Sterling,  Inc 
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32.307.0 

12.9ua0 

0.791.0 

.1. 194.  0 
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4.  (W2. 0 
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40.  212.  0 

23.O0U.0 

12.242.0 

7.  .mo  0 
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6.  .100.0 

.1.  800. 0 

6.  ,196.  2 
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2,400.0 
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I.  898.  « 

1.  9S9.  0 

l,41fi.O 

1,  .VK).  0 

1,200.0 

1.424.5 

1.200.0 

(KW.n 

7.K).  0 

8fi4.2 

M6.8 

825.0 

800.0 

660.0 

700. 0 

flfiO  0 
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570.  2 
4.10. 0 
420.0 
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208.6 
229.5 
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216.0 
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150.0 
I3C.  1 
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76.5 
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25.0 
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20.0 
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41.916.0 

23.000.0 

12.742  0 

8.000.0 

7. 000. 0 

6.  7.H).  0 

6.  JWll.  0 

6.400.0 

2. 9:i3. 0 

2.  836.  5 

2.400.0 

2.040.0 

1,898.6 

1,861.0 

I.SfiO.O 

1.500.0 

1.440.0 

1.431.2 

1.200.0 

1, 059. 8 

930.0 

864.2 

846.8 

825.0 

800.0 

800.0 

700.0 

660.0 

600  0 

sn.4 

475.0 
430.0 
400.0 
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229.5 
218.9 
216.0 
213.3 
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171.5 
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136.1 
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100.8 
03.0 
90.0 
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84.0 
80.0 
76.5 
66  0 
64.0 
60.0 

se.8 

53.0 
4.1.0 
4.1.0 
43.0 

4Z0 
38.0 
37.5 
34.0 
33.6 
32.4 
25.0 
25.0 
2.1.0 
34.0 
21.6 
21.6 
30.7 
30.0 
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29.7 
78  3 
30.1 
54  0 
79.4 
68.6 
91.2 
86.4 
291.  0 
(»'>.  3 
22.4 
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4.1.5 
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33.3 
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43  4 
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15.3 
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148  0 

3.1.1.3 

837.8 

143.2 

-62. 1 

11.0 

-34  9 

«"2.8 

I.V)  0 

8.2 

493.7 

-IC.  4 

-40.0 

-2.3 

.0 

,1.1.0 

—  40.0 

93.2 


68. 0 
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63.5 


122.2 

0 

0 
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-14.7 
0 
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100  0 
0 


0 
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>  Where  changes  in  rank  occurred  this  year  1056  rank  is  shown  in  pannthcses. 
'  O^iygen  converters  In  addition  to  other  kinds. 

»  Carpenter  Steel  acquired  control  of  -N'orthea^tem  Steel  In  1957  reduiing  latter's  capacity  to  84,000  tons  in  elec- 
tric furnaces;  iatt«r  as  Stanley  Works  In  1045  bad  188,300  tons  capacity  (Incladed  above  in  Carpenter  1046) 

*  ComjKinies  not  prtxiuring  inpot  st*el  in  1045.  ' 

*  Detroit  Steel  not  an  ingot  producer  in  1015;  its  plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  with  lOiS  capacity  of  416.000  tool 
was  then  included  in  Wheeling  Steel  CoiT). 

*  Berkman  plant  in  1945  was  part  of  Foilansbee  Steel. 

'  Byers  in  aiddition  to  steel,  produoci  mainly  vrotight  irtML 

*  Now  Milton  Steel  Products  ooly. 

*  Includes  Colonial  Steel. 
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Rank  and  growth  of  steel  companies — Continued 
(Capacities  of  steel-producinc  furnaces  in  thousands  of  net  tons  as  reported  by  American  Iron  &  Stool  Institute) 


Btandinc  in  1060  and  company 


79.  Cabot  Shops,  Inc 

m.  Poncoyd  Steel  &  Forne  Corp. 
«l.  NVwport  News  ShiphulldinR. 
8-J.  Columbia  Tool  St(>el  Co 


Total. 


1058 


(78) 
(80) 


Furnace 
types 


Jan.  1, 
1045 


12.0 

(«) 

7.  S 
fi.6 


05.SU5.3 


Jan.  1, 
1U58 


14.5 


l.VO 
0.  R 


H0.7«.« 


Jan.  1, 
luae 


IA.2 
IS.  0 


147.  r>33.  C 


Postwar 
percent- 
age gain 


35.0 

'l«l.6 
U 


M.4 


•  Companies  not  producing  ingot  steel  in  1951. 

The  1045  total  above  Includes  a  practically  neglipilile  toniwco  of  coi>acilv  in  conipanle.s  no  lorieer  active  ai  sfwl 
producers.  Where  conipunies  have  combined  sinct:  HH.5,  combined  caijucily  of  constituent  uiiil.s  is  Kcncrally  shown 
for  1945. 

Types  of  fomaoes  operate<l  by  each  oompttny  indicated  by  following  symlwls:  A— Rla.st  furnace,  oinn  hearth, 
l>e.ssemcr,  electric.  B— Bla.st  furnace,  open  hearth.  C— Bli»st  fiiriiaee,  o|>eii  hearth.  I>ess«>iiier  D  Blti-st  furnii<-e 
open  hearth,  electric.  E— Electric  only.  F— Blast  furnace  and  cUitric.  It— Oiw-n  hearth  only  II— Oin'n  hi>arth 
and  electric. 

Changes  in  1058:  Armoo  now  Includes  National  Supply,  whos*-  eajvaeitv  is  inclu<led  with  Armoo  for  all  years 
above:  Empire  Steel  ac()ulrcd  by  Unlver.^al-Cydoiis  and  combined  capacity  shown  for  all  yi>ars  industrial  Forirc 
was  spun  oil  from  Barium  Stwl  and  ca|)acitie,s  ad  lusted  for  all  year.s  in  both 

New  in  1959  list:  Florida  Steel;  Pencoyd  Steel  &  Forge;  and  Wtwtern  Rolling  Mills  Division  of  Yuba  Consoli<lati'd 
inaustries.  Inc. 

NOTi.— CompUed  by  American  Metal  Market. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  JUSiaCE  JOHN 
W.  EGGLESTON  AT  UNVEILING  OP 
STATUE  OP  JOHN  MARSHALL 
Mr.   BYRD  of   Virginia.     Mr.   Piesi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Eggleston.  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
of  John  Marshall  at  the  Pauquier  County 
Bicentennial     Celebration,     Warrenton, 
Va..  May  1.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Chief  Jtjsxici:  John  W.  Eggle- 
ston AT  THE  Unveiling  of  the  Statue  of 
John  Marshall  at  Warkenton,  May  1,  1959 
It  la  a  privilege  to  have  a  brief  part  In  this 
bicentennial  celebration  of  Fauquier  County, 
at  which  we  do  honor  to  your  distinguished 
and    able    Representative    in    Congress,    the 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith,  and   to  John 
Marshall,  the  great  Virginia  Jurist. 

All  Virginians,  and  especially  the  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  have  an 
attachment  for  Pauquier  County,  for  one  of 
Its  distinguished  sons,  Hon.  James  Keith, 
presided  over  that  court  from  January  1, 
1895.  until  his  retirement  in  June  1916. 

While  John  Marshall  belongs  to  the  Na- 
tion, he  was  first  a  Virginian,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  he  should  be  honored  as  such  on 
the  bicentennial  of  this  county  In  which  he 
was  born. 

John  Marshall  was  born  on  September  24, 
1755,  In  his  father's  cabin  near  a  settlement 
known  as  Oermantown,  or  Midland.  In  what 
was  then  Prince  William  County  and  4  years 
later  became  a  part  of  Pauquier  County. 
His  father,  Thomas  Marshall,  was  a  close 
friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  George  Wash- 
ington. His  mother  was  Mary  Randolph 
Keith,  a  kinswoman  of  Judge  Keith. 

In  his  autobiography  Marshall  says  that 
there  being  no  grammar  school  near  his 
home,  he  was  educated  by  private  tutors  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father  who  gave  him 
his  early  taste  for  history.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  turned  from  his  studies  to  organize  a 
company  of  mllltla  In  which  he  was  an  offi- 
cer. In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  served  In 
the  Continental  Army,  first  with  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  and  later  as  captain.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Great  Bridge. 
Brandywlne,  Oermantown,  and  Monmouth, 
and  suffered  the  privations  of  Valley  Porge 
during  tlie  winter  of  1777-78. 


In  1779  he  attended  the  law  lectures  of 
George  Wythe  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  in  July  of  the  next  year,  ob- 
tained his  license  to  practice  law.  That  li- 
cense was  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
then  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  later 
to  become  his  bitter  political  foe.  On 
August  28.  1780.  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Fauquier  County,  but  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  hart  little   practice  there. 

In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
delei^ates  from  Pauquier  County  and  served 
In  the  general  assembly  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Patrick  Henry.  William  H.  Cabell, 
and  other  political  giants  of  that  period.  In 
1734,  although  he  then  actually  resided  In 
Henrico  County,  he  w.is  again  elected  to 
the  house  of  delegates  from  Fauquier,  his 
native  county.  After  his  marri:\ge  In  1783. 
Marshall  made  his  home  In  Richmond  where 
he  engaged  actively  In  the  practice  of  law. 
He  records  In  his  autobiography.  "I  was 
more  successful  than  I  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect." In  1786  we  find  him  counsel  In  a 
case  of  great  Imjwrtance  (Hite  v.  Fair/ax. 
4  Call  (8  Va.)  42),  Involving  the  original 
title  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  that  large  tract  of 
country  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Rappahannock,  familiarly 
known  to  us  as  the  Northern  Neck  of  Vir- 
ginia. Marshall  represented  the  tenants  of 
Lord  Fairfax  and  won  his  case.  From  thnt 
time  he  stood  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Virginia  bar.  From  1790  to  1799  he  .irgued 
113  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Virginia.  These  Included  most  of 
the  Important  cases  which  came  before  that 
tribunal  during  that  period. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  active  as  a  Fed- 
eralist In  the  political  affairs  of  the  State. 
As  he  said  In  his  autobiography.  "Though 
devoted  to  my  profession,  (I)  entered  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit  into  the  politics  of 
the  State."  In  1787  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  delegates  from  Henrico 
County,  and  In  the  following  session  took 
an  active  part  In  urging  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  draft  a  Federal  Constitution 
to  replace  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Conven- 
tion of  June  1788.  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  adoption  of  the  newly  drafted  Constitu- 
tion, a  view,  which  you  will  recall,  prevailed 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  10  votes  over  the 
bitter  opposition  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
others. 

In  1789  Marshall  purchased  a  tract  of  2 
acres  of  land  In  Richmond  on  which.  4 
years  later,  he  buUt  a  comfortable  brick 
residence  where  he  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  This  house,  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Marshall  and  Ninth 
Streeto,  still  stands  and  is  owned  and  cared 


for  by  the  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities.  In  the  same  lo- 
cality lived  the  Lelghs,  the  Wlckhams,  the 
Ronalds,  and  Uarshall's  father-in-law. 
Jaquellne  Ambler,  who  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

In  1795  President  Washington  offered  him 
the  position  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  same  year  that 
of  Minister  to  France.  He  declined  both 
offers  because,  he  said,  his  situation  at  the 
bar  appeared  to  him  "to  be  more  Independ- 
ent and  not  less  honorable  than  any  other." 
Marshall  spent  the  winter  of  1797-98  in 
Prance  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  President  John  Adams  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  the  new  Republic 
and  that  country.  While  the  commission 
failed  to  accomplish  Its  purpose,  the  course 
pursued  by  Marshall  was  approved  in  the 
United  States 

In  1798  he  declined  an  appointment  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
In  that  year,  at  the  Insistence  of  Washing- 
ton, he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress.  With 
the  vigorous  help  of  Patrick  Henry  he  was 
elected  and  took  his  seat  In  1799. 

National  honors  were  then  coming  fast  to 
Marshall  and  he  was  appointed  by  President 
John  Adams  as  Secretary  of  State,  a  position 
which  he  held  from  June  6.  1800.  to  March  4, 
1801.  In  the  meantime,  In  January.  1801, 
he  was  nominated  by  President  Adams  as  the 
fourth  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  com- 
missioned on  January  31  of  that  year. 

Prior  to  Marshall's  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice.  It  was  generally  considered  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  the  one  department  of 
the  new  Government  which  had  failed  In  Its 
purpose.  John  Jay.  the  first  Chief  Justice, 
disappointed  with  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Court,  had  resigned.  Patrick  Henry  had 
declined  the  post  of  Chief  Justice,  tendered 
to  him  by  President  W;ishlngton.  and  John 
Rutledge  had  resigned  the  position  of  As- 
sociate Justice  to  accept  the  ofBce  of  chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Carolina. 

Thus,  when  John  Marshall  became  Chief 
Justice,  the  Supreme  Court  was  uncertain  of 
Its  purpose  and  unaware  of  Its  hidden  power. 
Under  his  leadership,  over  a  period  of  34 
years,  the  Court  became  the  most  powerful 
Judicial  tribunal  In  the  civilized  world. 
Tills.  Marshall  accomplished  mainly  by 
firmly  imbedding  in  American  Jurisprudence 
the  doctrine  that  the  Supreme  Court  hac  the 
power  and  authority  to  declare  void  an  act  of 
Congress,  or  an  act  of  a  State  legislature,  on 
the  ground  that  it  violates  a  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  While  Marshall  was 
not  the  originator  of  this  principle  of  Judicial 
review,'  It  was  he  who,  beginning  with  hla 
opinion  in  Marbury  v.  Jlfadtson.'  firmly  and 
effectively  established  that  principle  in  our 
law. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  recall  that  these 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  especially 
where  their  effect  was  to  strike  down  an  act 
of  a  State  legislature,  aroused  bitter  protest 
and  resentment  both  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  States.  In  Fairfax's  Devisee 
v.  Hunters  Lessee.  7  Cranch  (11  U.S.1  603 
(1813).  the  Supreme  Court  overturned  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia.  The  latter  court,  in  a  bitter  deci- 
sion In  which  each  of  the  Judges  wrote  a 
separate  opinion,  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
date of  the  High  Court  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  had  no  power  or  authority  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  extend  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Judgments  pronounced  by  the  highest  court 
of  a  State.  (Hunter  v.  Martin,  Devisee.  4 
Munf.  (18  Va.)  1  (1816).)  On  the  second 
appeal  of  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 

»See    Commonwealth    t.    Caton.    4    Call 
(8  Va.)   6  (1782). 
•1  Cranch  (U.S.)  137  (1803). 
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asserted  its  authority,  entered  a  final  Judg- 
ment, by-passed  the  Virginia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  directed  Its  mandate  to  the  lower 
State  court.  (Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee.  1 
Wheat.  804  (14  U.S.)  (1816).)  This  decision 
nroused  excitement  and  Indignation  through- 
out Virginia. 

Because  his  brother  was  Interested  In  the 
subject  matter  of  this  litigation,  Marshall 
d  d  not  participate  In  these  decisions,  but 
tlicy  were  thoroughly  in  accord  with  his 
Judicial  philosophy. 

About  the  same  time  the  State  of  Georgia 
showed  similar  resentment  against  the  or- 
ders of  the  Supreme  Court.  An  Indian. 
George  Tassels,  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death  In  a  State  court.  He 
obtained  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  Georgia  authorities  disre- 
garded the  mandate  of  that  Court  and  exe- 
cuted the  defendant  before  the  case  was 
matured  for  hearing  in  the  higher  court. 

As  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  in  Mar- 
shall's time  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  BO  light  that  It  required  the  Justices  to 
remain  In  Washington  for  only  brief  pe- 
riods each  year.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  Marshall  lived  with  his  family  in  Rich- 
mond and  presided  over  the  circuit  court 
there  and  in  Raleigh.  It  was  as  a  circuit 
Judge  that  he  presided  over  the  famous  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr  in  Richmond  In  1807.  and. 
In  effect,  directed  a  verdict  of  acqultUl  of 
the  defendant. 

During  this  pertod  Marshall  took  an  active 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  enter- 
tained In  festive  style  the  State  Judges  and 
famous  lawyers  of  that  time.  He  was  also 
active  as  a  Federalist  In  State  politics  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  principles  advocated 
by  Jefferson 

In  1829.  at  the  age  of  74.  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention, 
presided  over  by  ex-President  James  Monroe, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  were  concerned  with  qualifications 
for  suffrage  and  reapportionment  of  repre- 
senutlon  In  the  general  assembly.  The 
effective  work  of  Marshall  and  other  con- 
servatives In  the  main  defeated  the  purpose 
for  which  the  convention  had  been  called. 

On  January  3.  1783,  Marshall  married  Mary 
Willis  Ambler,  the  daughter  of  Jaquellne 
Ambler,  the  then  Treasurer  of  Virginia.  They 
had  10  children.  6  of  whom  grew  to  full  age. 
For  the  greater  part  of  their  married  life. 
Mrs.  Marshall  suffered  from  a  nervous. af- 
fliction and  her  condition  called  out  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  her  husbands  deep  and 
affectionate  nature.  Oa  Christmas  Day.  1831. 
his  wife  died  and  he  wan  never  the  same 
again.  He  presided  over  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  last  time  on  January  12,  1836.  On 
July  6.  while  In  Philadelphia  for  medical 
attention,  he  died  in  the  80th  year  of  hU 
age.  His  body  was  returned  by  boat  to  Rich- 
mond amid  the  acclaim  of  his  friends  and 
political  antagonuts.  He  was  burled  In 
Shockoe  Cemetery  In  Richmond  under  a 
plain  marble  slab  on  which  is  a  simple  in- 
scrlpuon  written  by  him. 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and 
attalnmenu  of  this  great  Virginia  soldier, 
lawyer,  statesman  and  Jurist  In  whose  honor 
the  Commonwealth  has  caused  thU  memorial 
to  be  erected. 
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GREAT  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  marks 
the  initial  phase  of  a  brighter  economic 
future  for  Wisconsin.  Midland  America, 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  1959  navigation  season  officially 
opened  on  AprU  25  has  already  heralded 
the  traversing  of  hundreds  of  ships 
through  the  great  waterway. 


In  Wisconsin  and  throughout  other 
Great  Lakes  States,  constructive  plans 
are  under  way  to  carry  forward  port  and 
harbor  development  projects  to  accom- 
modate the  deep-sea  vessels  that  will 
traverse  the  tradeway. 

Now.  the  task  ahead  is  to  focus  the 
spotlight  upon  the  local.  State,  national, 
and  global  opportunities  of  the  great 
tradeway. 

Among  other  things,  this  will  include: 
Encouraging  more  shippers  to  utilize  the 
Seaway  for  trade  and  commerce;  pro- 
moting tourist  trade  to  the  Seaway  itself 
as  well  as  to  the  wonderland  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  mid-American  areas;  de- 
veloping a  smoothly-coordinated,  dove- 
tailed transportation  system;  providin? 
the  facilities  for  larger  volumes  of  trade ; 
and  creating  the  services  which  the  in- 
creased traffic  will  demand. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Janesville  Ga- 
zette contained  a  thoughtful  editorial  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Seaway  to  Wis- 
consin and  the  Midwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  JanesvUle  Dally  Gazette,  May  4 
1959 1 

Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea 
Next  to  the  Panama  Canal  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  power  project  Is  the  big- 
gest construction  venture  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  has  taken  4  years  to  build,  plus  a  billion 
dollars  invested  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Last  week  the  first  parade  of  ships 
moved  through  the  new  big  locics  that  raise 
them  from  sea  level  to  the  602-foot  level  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Wisconsin's  Senator  Alexandeh  Wilet  has 
had  a  large  part  In  persistently  carrying 
through  from  session  to  session  of  Congress 
the  demand  for  American  participation  with 
Canada.  Canada  was  ready  long  before  this 
country  to  tackle  the  Job. 

In  fact,  the  Wlley-Dondero  ship  canal  near 
the  Elsenhower  lock  was  named  in  honor  of 
Wisconsin's  Senator  and  Representative 
George  B.  Dondero,  of  Michigan. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Is  a  mighty  river,  smooth, 
powerful,  dependable,  carrying  waters  that 
drain  the  tremendous  300.000  square  miles 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  It  is  deep  and 
clear,  except  for  Lachlne  Rapids  at  Mont- 
real and  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  at  Cornwall. 
By  1900  ship  canals  had  been  built,  with 
locks  so  that  a  small  ship  could  go  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Lake  Ontario  and.  by  way  of  the 
Welland  Canal  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Locks, 
reach  the  Great  Lakes. 

Seeing  future  competition  from  Seaway 
shipping.  New  York  railroads,  and  many 
others  opposed  the  Seaway  and  delayed  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  providing  for  the  Joint 
venture. 

It  was  a  tremendous  fight  against  time  and 
the  weather  and  multiple  obstacles  such  as 
moving  half  a  town  before  the  new  channels 
could  be  dug,  new  lakes  flooded,  dams  and 
locks  built.  Ice.  gooey  blue  clay,  and  deep 
rock  provided  formidable  opposition,  but 
with  the  world's  biggest  machines  and  de- 
termined men  working  day  and  night,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  the  Seaway  was  put 
through. 

True,  it  will  provide  ccnnpetltlon  for  New 
Tork  harbor  and  other  harbors — they  are 
already  talking  about  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving their  facilities.  It  means  that 
America's  heartland  is  moved  nearer  to  the 
sea,  has  access  to  the  world's  seaway  routes. 


MUwaukee's  port  authority  director,  Harry 
C.  Brockel,  also  has  kept  everlastingly  at  the 
promotion  of  the  Seaway.  He  told  National 
Geographic  Magazine  that  two-thirds  of 
United  States  expcMt  trade  by  volume  Is  pro- 
duced In  the  heartland  area  and  the  Mid- 
west. Pour-fifths  of  the  world's  ships  wIU 
be  able  to  use  the  new  route. 

It  wUl  mean  cheaper  transportaOon  for 
bulk  cargoes  such  as  grain,  iron  ore,  coal, 
petroleum  products,  chemicals,  wood,  wood- 
pulp,  and  newsprint.  It  wUl  also  serve  more 
valuable  manufactured  products.  A  9.000- 
ton  ship  now  can  reach  the  lakes  in  30  hours 
from  the  sea  and  serve  dozens  of  port  cities, 
provided  maritime  unions  do  not  block  the 
trade.  A  pilots'  union  already  is  using  the 
occasion  to  force  hiring  of  addiUonal  pUots. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  MORAINE 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  WISCONSIN 
Mr.  V7ILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  I  recently  intro- 
duced legislation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  significant  glacially  formed 
moraine  areas  in  Wisconsin. 

The  proposed  national  park  would  en- 
compass areas  containing  rocks,  hills, 
valleys  and  other  formations  of  geologi- 
cal, scientific,  historical,  and  scenic  sig- 
nificance carved  and  modeled  thousands 
of  years  ago  by  glacial  action  on  the  face 
of  our  continent. 

The  Wisconsin  moraines  represent  the 
most  unique  areas  of  this  type  of  topo- 
graphical features  in  the  country. 

As  we  recall,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior has  carried  out  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey relative  to  the  proposed  national 
T>ark.  However,  the  Department  indi- 
cates that  additional  studies  are  neces- 
sary. These.  I  believe,  should  be  carried 
out  expeditiously. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  in  the 
development  of  such  a  project  there  are 
serious  problems  to  be  considered,  in- 
cluding: the  scope  of  the  project,  effect 
of  the  park  on  adjacent  land  areas,  costs 
and  methods  of  financing,  and  a  variety 
of  other  problems. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  over  the  years, 
Wisconsin  has  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  moraines  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  splendid  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Park.  Annually,  millions  of  travelers 
visit  the  area.  However,  the  moraine 
area  far  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  park.  Actually,  it  is  of  national, 
as  well  as  State  and  local  interest.  Con- 
sequently, the  Wisconsin  Legislature  has 
recognized  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park  for  preservation 
of  these  important  topographical  fea- 
tures. 

Today,  I  received  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  acquire,  establish,  and  develop 
a  national  park  to  preserve  the  signifi- 
cant moraine  areas. 

To  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues— particularly  on  the  Interior 
Committee,  before  which  my  bill.  S.  894. 
is  pending — the  support  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  for  the  park  project  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution,  kindly  forwarded  to  my  office 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  R.  Larsen,  chief  clerk 
of  the  State  senate,  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Skmatx  Joint  Resolution  33 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of   the   United   States   to   acquire,   estab- 
lish,  and   develop   a   Kettle   Moraine   Na- 
-    tlonal  Park  In  Wisconsin 

Whereas  the  glacial  age,  one  of  the  most 
Important  chapters  in  the  geographical  and 
geological  history  of  our  country,  was  a 
medieval  period  when  glaciers  repeatedly  in- 
vaded the  north  central  and  northeastern 
parts  of  the  Unlt^  States  and  gorgeously 
carved  and  remodeled  the  entire  surface  of 
this  area  Into  a  huge  panorama  of  one  of 
nature's  rarest  wonderworks;  and 

Whereas  because  the  Kettle  Moraine  State 
Park  In  Wisconsin  Is  the  only  memorial 
established  in  recognition  of  these  historical 
facts  of  national  moment  that  indeliby 
molded  the  geographical  character  of  this 
great  expanse;  because  the  Kettle  Moraine 
area  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  repre- 
sentative In  which  to  establish  a  national 
park  to  commemorate  the  glacial  age  and 
Its  Impact  on  this  territory  and  the  lives  and 
habits  of  Its  people;  because  at  present  costs 
and  rate  of  progress  without  the  coopera- 
tion and  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  it 
will  take  the  State  of  Wisconsin  another  50 
years  to  complete  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  as 
proposed  in  a  1936  State  survey;  because 
this  land  must  be  purchased  and  developed 
soon  before  advancing  costs  make  the  proj- 
ect prohibitive;  and  because  it  Is  Important 
that  not  only  Wisconsin  but  this  entire 
north  central  and  northeastern  area  be  pro- 
vided with  a  Kettle  Moraine  National  Park 
to  give  outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
for  Its  rapidly  increasing  population:  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  seeks  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  developing  a  Kettle 
Moraine  National  Park  and  promises  active 
cooperation  toward  bringing  to  reality  in  the 
Kettle  Moraine  area  a  national  park  con- 
cept to  properly  commemorate  the  glacial 
age:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
acquire,  establish,  and  develop  a  Kettle 
Moraine  National  Park  in  Wisconsin  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  the  glacial  age,  and 
pledges  State  cooperation  toward  bringing  to 
reality.  In  the  Kettle  Moraine  area  in  Wis- 
consin, such  national  park  concept;  and  be 
It  further 

Besolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Wisconsin 
Member  thereof. 

Philleo   Nash. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Lawrence  R.  Laesen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

George    Molinaro, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Norman  C.  Anderson, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


SAN  LUIS  UNIT.  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT.  CALIFORNLA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  44) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  California, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  California  with  respect  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  unit, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  today  on  a  subject  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  the  gi-avest  concern 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  refer 
to  the  growing  trend  toward  more  and 
more  confusion,  and  greater  and  greater 
disorder  on  the  floor  during  Senate  ses- 
sions. Unless  this  trend  is  stopped,  we 
are  certain  to  destroy,  and  rapidly,  the 
respect  the  people  have  for  this  body. 
Without  such  respect,  they  cannot  and 
should  not  respect  the  laws  which  we 
pass. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  refer 
to  any  individual,  nor  do  I  refer  to  any 
particular  incident,  recently  or  within 
recent  years. 

Next,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  plead 
guilty  to  having  contributed  from  time 
to  time  to  the  confusion  about  which  I 
speak  today.  Furthermore,  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  play  the  role  of  police- 
man. Nor  do  I  have  any  censure  for  any 
individual  or  any  group. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  sad  facts  are 
that  noise  and  confusion  on  the  Senate 
floor  frequently  make  it  impossible  for 
the  work  of  the  Senate  to  be  carried  on 
in  an  atmosphere  of  intelligent  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  The  chaos  is  al- 
most unbearable,  and  is  rapidly  casting 
a  sharp  reflection  on  the  Senate  as  a 
a  body  and  on  each  individual  Member 
thereof. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
majority  floor  leader  and  the  minority 
floor  leader.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  former  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Bridges  I.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  two  assistant  floor  leaders.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  [Mr.  HenningsI. 
and  I  appreciate  greatly  his  concern,  and 
the  concern  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
have  discussed  the  problem  with  many 
Senators  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding those  with  many  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  those  who  have  served  only  a 
few  months. 

All  largely  agree  on  the  facts,  and  all 
agree  entirely  that  something  must  be 
done  to  restore  order  to  Senate  delib- 
erations. 

I  submit  three  suggestions: 

First,  we  labor  In  vain  for  any  im- 
provement imless  each  Senator  individ- 
ually makes  up  his  own  mind  that  he 


himself  will  be  more  conscious  of  main- 
taining proper  order.  This  is  the  small 
price  we  must  pay,  and  we  must  deter- 
mine to  pay  this  price  for  maintaining 
order.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  positive 
self-discipline.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  Senators  should  refrain 
from  conversing  with  or  consulting  with 
one  another  on  the  floor.  Some  such 
consultation  is.  of  course,  necessary,  but 
it  should  t>e  held  to  a  minimum. 

Second,  we  must  amend,  and  then  en- 
force, that  part  of  rule  XXXIII  which 
relates  to  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for 
clerks  to  committees  and  clerks  to  Sen- 
ators. Here,  again.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
quickly  that  I  have  the  greatest  appre- 
ciation and  respect  for  committee  staff 
members  and  members  of  Senators' 
staffs,  including  my  own.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  know  many  of  them;  they  are 
my  personal  fiiends.  I  find  them  able 
and  highly  dedicated  workers.  Many  of 
them  carry  tremendous  workloads  and 
render  sei-vice  of  the  very  highest  qual- 
ity. Nevertheless,  under  an  all  too  loose 
and  largely  unenforced  Senate  rule 
XXXIII.  the  number  of  staff  members 
on  the  floor  is  materially  contributing 
to  the  great  confusion  and  disorder. 
Something  must  be  done  about  it. 

The  pertinent  parts  of  rule  XXXIII 
read  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  whUe  in  seMlon.  except  as 
follows: 

Clerks  to  Senate  committees  and  clerks  to 
Senators  when  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  Clerks  to  Senators,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  floor,  must  be  regularly 
appointed  and  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  such. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  general  rule  Is 
a  rule  of  exclusion.  No  person  is  en- 
titled to  floor  privileges,  in  this  instance, 
unless  he  or  she  is  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties.  As  the 
general  rule  is  one  of  exclusion,  not  only 
must  the  individual  involved  be  on  the 
floor  in  the  actual  discharge  of  an  offi- 
cial duty,  but  the  burden  is  on  the  in- 
dividual to  show  facts  which  bring  him 
or  her  within  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
There  is  no  presumption  in  his  or  her 
favor,  and  a  mere  floor  pass  is  no  proof 
that  he  or  slie  has  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  that  occasion.  A  privilege  is 
not  a  right. 

Furthermore,  what  is  the  correct  defi- 
nition of  "their  official  duty"?  Does  this 
pertain  to  some  duty  in  connection  with 
the  pending  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate?  Or  is  a  staff  member  perform- 
ing an  official  duty  of  the  Senate  when 
he  brings  in  mail  for  a  Senator  to  sign, 
and  visits  around  on  the  floor  while  the 
letters  are  being  signed?  Is  it  an  official 
duty  for  a  staff  member  to  stay  on  the 
floor  while  a  Senator  is  in  his  office,  or 
is  out  of  town,  or  is  otherwise  engaged? 
I  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  term 
"official  duty":  I  simply  ask  these  ques- 
tions to  show  the  vagueness  of  the  term, 
which  has  led  to  its  loose  interpretation. 

In  any  event,  when  staff  members  are 
actually  en^tled  to  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  they  should  not  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  confusion  and  disorder  in  a 
crowded  Chamber.  If  they  do,  they  have 
forfeited  whatever  privilege  they  may 
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have  hed  to  remain  on  the  floor.  Under 
those  conditions,  the  Presiding  Officer. 
up>on  his  own  suggestion  or  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  Senator,  should  forthwith 
exclude  any  offending  person  from  the 
Chamber. 

That  is  a  technical  point,  perhaps,  but 
I  mention  it  to  point  up  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  privilege  for  a  staff  member  to  be 
on  the  floor;  that  the  general  rule  is  a 
rule  of  exclusion;  that  for  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  be  in  the  Chamber  legally,  he  must 
bring  himself  within  the  framework  of 
the  exception;  that  the  burden  is  on  such 
staff  member,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dele- 
gated at  any  time.  Unless  facts  can 
actually  be  shown  to  bring  the  person 
within  the  rule,  then  the  privilege  does 
not  exist.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  exist 
anyway,  regardless  of  the  facts,  if  the 
person  contributes  to  disorder  or  con- 
fusion or  annoyance  In  any  way  while 
he  is  exercising  such  privilege. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor 
the  point,  but  I  did  compile  a  few  flgures 
to  show  that  under  the  rule  as  it  Is  now 
drawn,  to  consider,  flrst.  the  clerks — 
there  are  approximately  1,353  clerks  em- 
ployed in  Senators*  offices,  and  who  come 
within  the  definition  of  this  rule.  The 
rule  now  is  that  a  Senator  may  place  on 
the  list  of  persons  eligible  to  receive  a 
card  of  admittance  to  the  Chamber  only 
two  at  a  time.  Ordinarily,  when  a  card 
has  been  obtained,  it  serves  as  a  passix)rt 
for  the  person  to  come  into  the  Chamber 
regardless  of  what  the  other  circum- 
stances may  be.  So  the  number  of  clerks 
who  might  properly  be  admitted  to  the 
floor  could  be  twice  the  number  of 
Senators. 

The  committees — joint,  standing,  pol- 
icy, and  conference — have  a  total  of  some 
270  employees.  This  makes  a  grand  total 
of  1.623  employees  who  could  be  eligible 
for  admittance  to  the  floor  under  a  loose 
Intel  pretation  of  the  rule. 

When  the  new  Senators  were  sworn 
in  in  January.  I  counted,  in  addition  to 
Senators  who  were  on  the  floor.  194  per- 
sons who  were  not  Senators.  I  have 
noticed  this  condition  prevailing  for  2 
or  3  years,  but  until  now  I  have  hesitated 
to  say  much  about  it.  I  excluded  from 
that  count  the  members  of  the  .staff  of  the 
Senate  whose  primaiy  duties  are  on  the 
Senate  fioor. 

At  one  time  during  the  early  days  of 
this  session,  in  January,  the  question 
being  debated  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  rules.  No  calendar  business  was 
pending.  Very  few  Senators  were  tak- 
ing part  in  the  debate.  I  counted  at  that 
time  160  persons,  who  were  not  Senators, 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Since  no 
calendar  business  was  pending,  they 
could  not  all  have  been  here  merely  to  as- 
sist in  connection  with  the  subject  under 
debate  or  any  matter  which  was  likely  to 
be  under  debate.  I  think  most  of  them 
were  here  simply  looking  for  a  place  of 
entertainment.  A  great  many  of  those 
persons  were  very  fine  staff  members. 
But  they  had  fallen  into  the  looseness  of 
the  ways  or  the  precedents  which  we  our- 
selves set. 

Only  last  week,  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
came  to  the  Chamber  to  present  the  sec- 
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ond  supplemental  appropriation  bUl  for 
debate.  The  matters  contained  in  that 
bill  were  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  with  him  3  or  4  staff 
members.  They  certainly  were  needed  to 
assist  the  chairman  and  whoever  else 
might  have  been  helping  him  to  handle 
that  huge  bill.  But  those  staff  assist- 
ants could  not  find  seats  while  they 
waited  for  the  time  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  could  seek  recognition 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  question  under  debate  at  that 
time  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  persons.  It  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  a  mat- 
ter of  interest.  But  my  point  is  that  the 
Senate  has  fallen  into  a  looseness  in  its 
procedure  when  it  allows  its  staff  per- 
sonnel to  come  into  the  Chamber  in 
droves.  This  condition  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  a  Senator  cannot  hear  the 
debate  which  is  taking  place.  He  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  He  does  not 
have  an  opportunity,  many  times,  to 
learn  the  substance  of  a  bill  or  an 
amendment,  either  pro  or  con.  so  far  as 
being  able  to  sit  in  his  seat  and  listen  to 
the  debate  is  concerned.  The  best  he 
can  do  is  to  follow  the  speaker  around, 
as  the  reporters  of  debates  have  to  do. 
and  catch  fragments  of  the  speeches  in 
that  way. 

A  Senator  frequently  cannot  hear  the 
names  being  called  during  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  Frequently  he  cannot  hear  his 
own  name  called.  Often  when  a  vote 
is  being  recapitulated,  he  cannot  hear 
the  clerk,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  his 
own  vote  has  been  recorded. 

In  a  way,  I  feel  embarrassed  to  recite 
these  facts,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
face  up  to  the  matter  and  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  myself  think  rule  XXXIII  ought  to 
be  amended  with  respect  to  the  person- 
nel who  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  fioor.  so  I  offer  the  following  sug- 
gested change  in  the  pertinent  parts  of 
rule  XXXIII: 


Employees  of  the  Senate  whose  primary 
duties  are  discharged  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Such  clerks  of  a  Senate  committee,  not  to 
exceed  fovir  at  any  one  time,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  may  state  in  open  session  are 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  presentation  of  the 
then  pending  matter  before  the  Senate;  and 
such  clerks  of  a  Senator,  not  to  exceed  one 
at  any  given  time,  as  the  Senator  may  state 
in  open  session  are  necessary  to  assist  him  in 
presenting  a  matter  then  being  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Senators  must 
have  the  assistance  of  members  of  their 
staffs;  but  until  we  draw  the  gage  nar- 
row enough  to  limit  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  actually  assisting  a  Senator - 
or  a  committee,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
faced  with  this  problem,  even  though 
conditions  may  improve  somewhat  at 
times. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  pass  on  to  my 
third  suggestion : 

It  has  been  my  lifelong  observation 
that  the  keyman  in  setting  the  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
deliberative  body  is  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Unless  that  position  is  filled  by  a  com- 
petent and  experienced  person  with  cer- 


tain required  qualities  of  leadership,  all 
rules  tend  to  fail. 

I  suggest  no  change  In  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  the  Vice  President's  position 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  I  propose 
no  change  in  the  Senate  rules  as  to  the 
office  of  President  pro  tempore. 

But  the  simple  facts  of  life  are  that 
the  United  States  Senate  has  reached 
the  place  where  it  needs  the  services  of  a 
trained  and  experienced  Presiding  Officer 
who  can  be  here  and  available  for  serv- 
ice in  the  chair  from  day  to  day. 

Furthermore,  our  Nation  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  services  of  the  Vice 
President  are  needed  in  many  fields 
other  than  as  President  of  the  Senate. 
My  remarks  are  in  no  way  a  criticism  of 
the  Vice  President.  To  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  Vice  President  would  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism  if  he  remained  In  Wash- 
ington all  the  time,  merely  to  preside 
over  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President  let  me  repeat  that  the 
demands  of  the  time  have  caused  our 
Nation  to  outgrow  the  concept  of  a  Vice 
President  whose  only  function  Is  to  pre- 
side over  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 

even  though  such  a  function  is  Impor- 
tant, and  is  a  constitutional  office. 

The  present  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  serves  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction, as  have  his  predecessors.  But 
the  fact  that  a  long  line  of  Presidents 
pro  tempore  before  him  have  also  served 
as  chairman  of  important  committees, 
and  have  had  time-consimung  commit- 
tee work,  conclusively  proves  that  the 
Senate  expects  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore to  give  only  a  small  amount  of  his 
time  to  presiding  over  the  Senate. 
In  practice,  then,  to  whom  do  we  turn? 
Generally,  we  turn  to  any  Senator 
whom  the  secretary  or  the  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  majority  or  the  minority 
can  persuade  to  take  the  chair.  The 
duty  usually  falls  to  a  Member  who  has 
been  here  only  a  short  time. 

So,  as  regards  the  need  for  someone 
to  give  proper  direction  and  experienced 
leadership  from  the  chair  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  atmosphere 
of  a  deliberative  body,  when  the  chair  is 
occupied  by  a  Member  who  has  been  in 
the  Senate  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months,  the  entire  concept  of  that 
need— and  I  say  this  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  all  Senators — is  defeated  from 
the  very  beginning. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  propose 
that  we  employ  a  fuUtime  Assistant  Pre- 
siding Officer,  not  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, whose  sole  duty  shall  be  to  preside 
over  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both  the  Vice  President  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Presiding  Officer  would 
be  selected  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation,  and  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
If  we  obtain  the  services  of  a  man  of 
judgment  and  discretion,  he  would  rap- 
idly obtain  experience,  and  he  could  well 
ripen  into  an  able,  dependable,  and  high- 
ly valuable  Presiding  Officer.  He  would 
be  given  no  pKJwer,  as  such,  except  as 
provided  imder  the  rules  and  imder  ap- 
plicable parliamentary  procedure.  But 
he  would  be  imder  a  positive  duty  to  ap- 
ply the  rules  strictly. 
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Mr.  President,  an  apt  illustration  of 
the    possibilities    of    the    great    service 
ilfjyi  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  Senate 

'  "  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  parallel 

case  of  our  present  able,  esteemed,  and 
very  highly  regarded  Parliamentarian  of 
tlie  Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  looked  into 
the  genesis  of  the  creation  of  that  office. 
It  originated  from  the  practice,  many 
years  ago.  of  advising  from  time  to  time 
with  the  legislative  clerk,  who  was 
versed  in  Senate  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. That  gentleman  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  journal  clerk.  Then  the  of- 
fice of  Journal  Clerk  and  Parliamentar- 
ian was  created:  and  he  continued  to  fill 
that  offlce.  Approximately  20  years  ago 
the     office     of     Parliamentarian     was 

<         ^  created ;  and  he  has  filled  that  office  with 

g  I  iW-  *^^^^  satisfaction  and  ability  to  this  day. 

^  ^'  So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  a 

very  striking  parallel  between  the  need 
in  those  days  for  a  parliamentarian  and 
the  need  in  these  days  for  someone  in 
the  chair  to  be  the  guide,  under  the 
rules.  I  can  think  of  several  very 
highly  esteemed  men  who  at  one  time 
have  served  in  the  Senate,  and  \^ho.  if 
they  were  available,  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  in  such  a  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  resolution  which  provides  for 
an  Assistant  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  was  drafted  by 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Parliamentarian.  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Ptcs.  116).  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Stennis,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  an  As- 
sistant Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
which  are  not  presided  over  by  the  Vice 
President   or    the  President   pro   tempore. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Presiding  Officer  shall 
not  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  appointed  without  reference  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  fit- 
n?88  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
shall  receive  compensation  at  such  rate  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  until  such 
rate  Is  so  prescribed  he  shall  receive  com- 
pensation payable  from  the  conUngent  fund 
of  the  Senate  at  the  basic  rate  of  $8,880  per 
^.  ^    annum. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  rule  I  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  '•Vice  Presi- 
dent" the  words  "and  the  Assistant  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate". 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  such  rule  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
the  Senator  so  named  shall  not  preside 
over  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  except  in 
the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Presiding 
O.Tlcer". 

(c)  Paragraph  4  of  such  rule  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
t.iereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  no 
Sjnator  named  under  this  paragraph  shall 
preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  ex- 
c?pt  in  the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Presid- 
l.ig  Officer". 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  problem  have 
agreed — although  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  have  discussed  all  these  points 
with  them,  and  that  all  of  them 
agreed  on  all  of  the  points — that  there 
is  a  problem,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  about  it. 

I  previously  have  referred  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Hennincs).  He  has  now 
found  It  possible  to  come  to  the  floor.  I 
appreciate  his  interest  and  what  he  is 
doing. 

While  I  was  preparing  these  remarks, 
I  received  a  valued  communication  from 
him  and  his  committee,  showing  their 
concern.  I  believe  they  need  broad  sup- 
port from  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
beginning  with  those  who  have  served 
here  only  a  short  time,  and  including  all 
Members  of  the  Senate— both  tho.'»e  who 
have  special  responsibilities  and  all  other 
Members. 

I  have  conferred  on  this  vei-y  grave 
problem  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bosh  I . 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  'Jie 
Senator  from  Missi.s  ippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dees 
tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Again,  let  me  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  their  counsel,  advice,  and  concern  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  First.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
very  heartily  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mi.s.si.ssippi  for 
biin-T^n!!  this  very  important  matter  be- 
fore th3  US.  Senate  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BLSH.  It  is  long  overdue.  The 
Spnator  from  Mississippi  is  one  of  those 
who  constantly  have  insisted  upon  order 
in  the  Senate  Chamber:  and  when  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  serves  as  the 
Presiding  OiXcer,  there  is  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  have  oftsn  been  cff ended,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  find  that 
when  important  business  was  being 
transacted  in  the  Chamber,  the  Senate 
has  been  in  a  bad  state  of  disorder.  I 
think  that  Senators  who  were  present 
during  the  long  debate  on  the  labor  bill 
must  recognize,  when  they  think  of  the 
proceedings  during  that  time,  that  a  very 
bad  impression  must  have  been  created 
on  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
visited  the  Senate  galleries  during  that 
period,  and  who  had  come  here  to  listen 
to  the  debate  on  what  had  been  widely 
heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  business  to  be 
handled  by  the  Senate  this  year — and  it 
was.  The  lack  of  order  during  that  de- 
bate made  me  ashamed.  I  think  there 
should  be  some  majesty  and  some  dignity 
about  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright].  who  said  that. 


among  all  the  parliaments  In  the  world, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
last  remaining  upper  house  with  power. 
That  is  true. 

So  we  should  conduct  our  proceedings 
with  proper  dignity,  commensurate  with 
that  power:  and  we  should  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  take  it  lightheartedly  or 
casually. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mls^ 
sissippi  has  made  a  very  interesting  pro- 
posal, which  I  believe  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  He  did  me  the 
honor  to  speak  to  me  about  it  only  the 
day  before  he  mentioned  it.  so  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  It.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  consider  it  very  carefully, 
because  I  have  the  same  deep  Interest  in 
this  problem  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Nevertheless,  he  knows 
that  changes  in  Senate  rules  take  a  long 
time  to  effect,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Senate  will  have  been  in  session  for 
several  months. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pay  attention  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  wish  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  what  Is  stated  In 
rule  XIX.  paragraph  6.  about  maintain- 
ing order.    That  part  of  the  rule  reads: 

Whenever  confusion  arises  in  the  Chamber 
or  the  galleries,  or  demonslrationa  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  are  indulged  in  by 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
whoever  he  may  be.  to  maintain  order  In 
the  Chamber.  It  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 
and  I  do  not  think  a  Senator  should 
take  the  chair  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
exercise  the  necessary  authority  to  main- 
tain order  while  he  is  in  that  chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BU£H.    I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

During  the  debate  on  the  labor  bill,  I 
remember  the  Senator  occupying  the 
chair  made  up  his  mind  he  was  going  to 
maintain  order,  and  he  did.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  problem  about  it.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
GoREl  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Presid- 
ing C  nicer  some  time  during  the  same 
debate,  and  he  absolutely  insisted  on 
order.  He  stopped  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  several  times  until  order  was 
restored.  That  is  the  way  Senators  like 
to  see  a  Presiding  Officer  act.  I  never  did 
see  a  Senator  in  the  chair  who  attempted 
to  maintain  order  who  did  not  gain  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  very  timely  to 
receive  today  a  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Hennincs  ] ,  who  is  on  the  floor, 
I  was  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
this  matter  had  his  attention.  I  hope 
his  communication  will  be  respected  by 
every  Senator,  as  it  deserves  the  full  re- 
spect of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  have  perhaps  talked  too  heat- 
edly about  this  matter.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it.  I  hope  what  he  has 
done  will  result  in  better  order  being 
maintained  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  desire  to  cut 
the  Senator  off.  but  I  wished  to  point  out 
it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  and  the 
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facts  of  life  to  expect  a  Senator  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  only  3  or  4 
months  to  maintain  order  by  calling 
down  Senators  who  have  been  in  this 
body  10  or  16  years.  That  is  my  point. 
Unless  we  do  something  about  creating  a 
position  of  Assistant  Presiding  Officer,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  trouble. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
good  point.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  when  a 
Senator  assumes  the  chair,  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility. He  should  not  assume  the 
chair  unless  he  Is  willing  to  exercise  that 
*  responsibility,  and  every  Senator  pres- 
ent will  respect  him  if  he  does  so. 

Mr.  HENNINCS.     Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mls.sourl. 

Mr  HENNINCS.  I  have  taken  special 
Interest  In  this  problem,  Mr.  President, 
since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  m 
1957,  since  long  before  that  time— and  I 
say  this  not  in  derogation  of  any  Senator 
who  has  an  Interest  in  this  problem— 
certainly  the  most  ardent  advocate,  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  of  the  maintenance 
of  orderly  procedure  and  demeanor  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  the  learned 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Stenkis).  who  has  Just  ad- 
dressed us. 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  having  been  a 
little  late  in  getting  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  was  detained  in  my  office 
by  some  visitors. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINCS.  In  a  very  few  mo- 
ments. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  has  taken  note  of  a  letter  re- 
cently prepared  and  sent  to  all  Senators.' 
with  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstratlon.- 
As  both  Senators  have  indicated,  the 
situation  referred  to  has  been  brought 
into  focus  by  flagrant  disorder  on  the 
floor,  and  a  disregard  of  the  right  of 
Senators  to  hear  the  debate  on  questions 
before  the  Senate,  or,  indeed,  even  the 
right  of  the  clerk  to  hear  the  responses 
of  Senators  when  their  names  are  called 
when  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  taken.    The 
matter  was   brought   into  focus,   espe- 
cially, as  has  been  suggested,  during  the 
debate  on  the  so-called  labor  bill,  when 
a  certain  amount  of  applause  occurred 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    I  might  say 
what  inspired  the  recent  letter  from  the 
Committee   on   Rules   and   Administra- 
tion was  not  only  the  applause  itself,  but 
the  fact  of  the  constant  crowding  of  the 
floor  by  persons  who  really  have  no  busi- 
ness here,  and  who  are  here,  we  might 
say.  because  of  a  commendable  curiosity 
about  the  affairs  of  Government.    How- 
ever, that  curiosity  can  be  abundantly 
satisfied  by  their  occupancy  of  Gallery 
No.  3,  which  has  been  set  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

I  might  recall  to  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  that  on  one  oc- 
casion when,  during  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  a  bill,  a  vote  was  caUed 
for  on  an  amendment,  our  Parliamen- 
tarian. Mr.  Watkins,  turned  to  me  and 
said.  "Why.  Senator,  the  administrative 


assistants  have  answered."  A  division 
was  later  called  for.  Very  few  rose.  On 
a  division,  the  question  was  settled  In 
quite  a  different  way  from  what  It  had 
been  on  a  voice  vote.  I  think  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  will  remember  that  episode.  Evi- 
dently some  of  the  administrative  as- 
sistants and  others  who  were  able  to 
gain  access  to  the  floor  were  actually 
voting. 

To  return  to  the  matter  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  addressed 
himself,  and  for  which  we  are  all  greatly 
in  his  debt.  I  think  many  of  us  fail  to 
realize,  through  familiarity  with  being 
on  the  floor  and  constantly  working 
hei-e.  that  visitors  may  come  to  the 
Senate  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  When 
they  i-eturn  to  their  homes  they  may  as 
a  result  of  what  they  see,  tell  their 
neighbors  and  friends  what  they  think 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  have  tried,  as  best  we  can,  to  con- 
voy, by  pamphlets  circulated  through 
the  galleries,  the  reason  why  the  floor 
is  not  constantly  crowded  by  Senators 
listening  to  debate.  We  have  office  work 
to  do.  I  happen  to  be  on  15  committees 
and  subcommittees.  I  am  chairman  of 
flve  of  them.  I  cite  that  fact  merely  as 
an  example.  I  am  sure  other  Senators 
carry  heavier  burdens  than  I  do,  as,  for 
example,  the  illustrious  majority  leader. 
But  a  picture,  an  image,  is  given  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  sit  in  the  galleries 
as  the  guests  of  the  Senate,  where  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  and  where  we  en- 
courage their  coming  to  observe  and 
learn  something  about  the  processes  of 
Govermnent  and  the  great  issues  of  our 
times. 

So  the  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  not 
addressing  himself  to  a  privileged  propo- 
sition at  all.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  respect  for  Government,  respect  for 
good  order,  respect  for  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  Important  questions 
which  affect  not  only  our  Nation,  but, 
indeed,  the  entire  world. 

When  visitors  to  the  galleries  observe 
the  walls  of  the  Senate  Chamber  lined 
from  one  comer  to  another,  congested  to 
the  point  that  Senators  and  others  hav- 
ing business — sometimes  very  urgent 
business — are  unable  to  pass  by,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  there  Is  created 
a  disrespect  for  the  Senate,  or  at  least  a 
question  about  exactly  what  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  going  on  in  the  Senate.  People 
will  say.  "We  went  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
where  we  saw  200  or  300  people  lined 
around  the  wall — with  Senators  sitting 
at  their  desks — a  number  applauding, 
expressing  approval  or  disapproval  of 
what  was  said  or  what  was  done  when 
the  result  of  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was 
announced." 

I  should  like  at  this  time,  if  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  will  permit  me  to  do  so, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  again 
the  regulations  controlling  the  admission 
of  employees  of  Senators  and  Senate 
committees  to  the  Senate  floor.  The 
regulations  are  dated  January  25.  1956, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Almost  the  first  thing  we  imdertook  to 
do  In  1956  was  to  provide  some  orderly 
means  of  access,  and  the  requirements 
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for  such  access,  to  those  having  business 
and  a  reason  for  being  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.    This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
do  not  encourage  and  do  not  need  mem- 
bers of  our  staffs  to  be  present  at  times. 
It  is  not  to  say  there  is  any  restriction 
or  inhibition  placed  upon  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  has  a  good  reason — or, 
indeed,  any  reason— for  having  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  present  on  the  floor.    It 
does  very  definitely  undertake  to  place 
an  inhibition  upon  those  who  wander  in 
and  wander  out  because  they  think  a 
certain  vote  or  a  certain  speech  will  be 
dramatic  or.  indeed,  may  provide  a  good 
show.     Senate  proceedings  are  not  a 
show,  we  hope.    We  do  not  undertake  to 
make  them  one.    I  think  most  of  us  do 
not  encourage  viewing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  as  one  might  view  a  dra- 
maUc  performance  in  a  theater  or  tlie- 
where.   This  is  a  place  where  buslnoM  u 
transacted. 

So  I  ask  that  there  may  be  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
regulations  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  let- 
ter of  May  4.  1959.  which  I  signed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  join  him  in  asking 
that  the  regulations  and  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HENNINCS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reottlations  Controlling  the  Admission  of 
Employees  of  Senators  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees TO  THE  Senate  Floor 

In  the  interest  of  improving  the  efficiency 
and  security  of  proceedings  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  unanimously 
approved  the  following  regulations  governing 
a  new  system  of  card  admissions  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

1.  Of  those  persons  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Senate  floor,  under  rule  XXXm 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  card  ad- 
missions henceforth  will  apply  solely  to  em- 
ployees of  Senators  and  committees.  All 
cards  for  admission  to  the  Senate  floor,  cur- 
rently In  possession  of  Senators  or  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  under  previous 
rules,  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

2.  Senators  and  committee  chairmen  are 
requested  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  a  list  of  those  staff  and 
committee  employees  who  may  have  reason 
to  apply  for  a  floor  pass  in  the  actxial  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties.  Copies  of  this 
list  should  also  be  provided  for  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  These  provisions 
wiU  not  deprive  any  employee  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Senate  floor  if  he  is  entitled 
thereto  under  rvUe  XXXm.  They  will,  how- 
ever, permit  closer  supervision  over  employ- 
ees admitted  to  the  Senate  floor. 

3.  Serially  numbsred  cards,  referred  to  as 
floor  passes,  will  be  retained  In  a  wooden 
rack  at  an  admission  table  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Vice  President's  entrance  to  the  Senate 
flocw.  This  table  will  be  manned  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  from  one-half  hour  before  each  daily 
session  until  one-half  hour  after  recess  at 
adjournment.  When  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  requires  their  presence 
on  the  Senate  floor,  employees  of  Senators 
and  committees,  otherwise  entitled  to  ad- 
mittance \mder  rule  XXXIII,  will  apply  to 
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the  Att«BdAnt  «t  \3x»  detignated  table  for  a 
floor  pasB. 

4.  Admiulon  cards  under  the  new  system 
will  be  available  at  the  admission  table  In 
quantities  as  follows:  All  committees  of  the 
Senate.  Including  Jcrtnt  committees  and  the 
majority  and  minority  policy  committees, 
four  cards  to  each  committee;  staffs  of  Indi- 
vidual Senators  and  the  Vice  President,  two 
cards  for  each  Senator  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Should  the  occasion  arise  when  an  Indi- 
vidual Senator  desires  the  assistance  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  personnel  additional  to  the 
number  permitted  under  the  above  alloca- 
tions, he  should  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  augment  the  maximum  number  al- 
lowed herein. 

5.  When  an  eligible  employee  presents 
hlnxaelf  at  the  admission  table,  the  attendant 
in  charge  there,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  will  satisfy  himself 
of  the  applicant's  Identity  and  eligibility 
before  Issuing  a  floor  pass.  He  will  then 
note,  on  a  special  roster  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  the  name  of  the  employee,  his  office, 
the  nature  of  his  official  business,  and  the 
serial  number  of  the  card  issued  to  him. 
When  the  employee  leaves  the  floor  he  will 
return  the  card  to  the  above  attendant.  The 
latter  will  replace  the  card  In  its  appropriate 
place  In  the  rack,  after  noting  its  return 
on  the  roster.  If.  after  completion  of  his 
business  on  the  floor,  a  person  to  whom  a 
floor  pass  was  issued  fails  to  return  the  pass 
or  loses  It,  that  person  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  floor  until  the  floor  pass  is  returned 
or  its  loss  is  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

6.  In  no  case  shall  any  I>oorkeeper  admit 
to  the  Senate  floor  any  office  employee  of 
a  Senator  or  a  committee  staff  member  with- 
out a  proper  and  correct  visual  presentation 
of  a  floor  pass.  An  employee  admitted  to 
the  Senate  floor  under  these  regulations 
shall  remain  there  only  so  long  as  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  his  official  business 
and  shall,  at  all  times,  while  so  present,  have 
In  his  possession  the  floor  pass  issued  to  him. 
While  on  the  Senate  floor,  an  employee  shall 
In  no  way  encroach  upon  the  areas  and  priv- 
ileges reserved  for  Senators  only.  When  an 
employee's  objective  is  solely  to  follow  the 
course  of  a  pertinent  discussion  or  vote  but 
not  to  render  any  actual  assistance  other- 
wise to  his  chairman  or  Senator,  he  should, 
under  normal  circumstances,  observe  the 
proceedings  from  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  Senate  galleries. 

7.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  enforcement  of  these  regula- 
tions. He  shall  report  bimonthly  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  (1)  the  names  of  those 
employees  of  Senators'  offices  and  commit- 
tees to  whom  floor  passes  have  been  Issued 
on  more  than  10  occasions  in  the  previous 
3- week  period;  (2)  the  name  of  any  em- 
ployee who  has  failed  to  return  a  floor  pass 
Issued  for  his  use  without  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation; and  (3)  the  name  of  any  em- 
ployee who.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  Is  guilty  of  abusing  these  regula- 
tions. 

8.  It  Is  not  the  desire  or  Intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
limit  assistance  by  staff  personnel  to  Senators 
on  the  floor.  On  the  contrary,  the  committee 
believes  that  these  regulations  will  Insure 
adequate  opportunity  for  such  assistance 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  distrac- 
tions to  orderly  proceedings  attendant  upon 
the  presence  of  superfluous  employees  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  All  Senators  are  asked  to 
acquaint  their  employees  with  the  scope  and 
piu-pose  of  these  regulations. 

9.  Rules  are  effective  in  direct  proptatlon 
to  the  vigor  of  their  enforcement  and  the 
cooperation  demonstrated  in  compliance. 
The  Senators  generally  have  expressed  them- 
sjlvet  In  full  accord  with  efforts  to  diminish 
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disorder  and  confusion  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  unnecessary  personnel  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  It  U  hoped  that  all  Senators,  espe- 
cially when  serving  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate,  will  cooperate  with  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  in  this  endeavor  to  con- 
trol the  problem. 

Originally  adopted  January  25,  1956,  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Thomas  C.  Hennings.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Lettek  Sent  to  All  Members  of  the  Senate 
From  Sewator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
Cha«man  or  THE  CoMMrrxEE  ON  Rules 
AND  Administration 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Rules 
AND  Administration, 

May  4.  1959. 
Dear  Senator:  Pursuant  to  the  suggestion 
of  many  Senators,  including  several  who  re- 
cently presided  during  deliberations  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  at  Its  regular  meeting  held 
on  April  29,  1959.  reviewed  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  unnecessarily  large  number  of 
stiff  personnel  who  freqxiently  crowd  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Many  of  those  personnel  are 
not  actually  engaged  in  assisting  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  or  chairman  at  the  time. 
This  circumstance  detracts  from  the  orderly 
processing  of  the  Senate's  business  and  cre- 
ates unnecessary  confusion. 

On  February  16.  1956.  this  committee,  at 
the  request  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican caucuses.  Issued  regulations  sup- 
plementing rule  XXXIIl  which  prohibit  the 
presence  at  any  one  time  of  more  than  two 
staff  members  of  a  Senator  and  of  more  than 
four  members  of  an  entire  committee  staff. 
Although  the  enforcement  of  these  regu- 
lations Improved  the  situation  to  some  de- 
gree, there  continue  to  be  too  many  staff 
m«!mber8  on  the  floor  who  are  not  needed 
there. 

To  effect  greater  compliance  with  the  com- 
mittee's floor  pass  regulations  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Johnson,  made  requests  in 
statements  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  8 
and  9.  1957.  that  Senators  ask  their  clerks 
and  committee  staff  members  to  sit  in  the 
gallery  when  they  are  directed  to  follow  the 
debate  for  their  Senators  and  refrain  from 
going  on  the  floor  unless  their  presence 
there  is  essential.  In  his  second  statement 
Senator  Johnson  Informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  had  reserved  gallery 
No.  3,  which  Is  to  the  east  of  the  Diplomatic 
Gallery,  for  staff  members  of  Senators  and 
committees,  and  that  admission  to  that  gal- 
lery would  be  by  the  regular  IdenUflcatlon 
cards  issued  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  last  session  and 
parts  of  the  present  session,  gallery  No.  3  was 
use<l   very  little   by  staff  members. 

It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  will 
be  «o  kind  as  to  direct  your  personal  staff 
members  and  those  of  your  committee  or 
subcommittee  to  use  gaUery  No.  3  when  they 
are  following  the  debate  at  your  direction  or 
for  their  own  purposes.  This  request  U  not 
In  any  way  to  inhibit  you  from  utilizing  the 
services  of  such  staff  members  when  they  are 
actually  assUtlng  you  on  the  floor.  When 
staff  members  are  actually  serving  you  on 
the  Senate  floor  it  will  also  be  appreciated  If 
they  will  refrain  from  unnecessary  conversa- 
tion or  displays  of  approval  or  disapproval. 

Further,  as  to  the  Democratic  side,  where 
perimeter  aisles  and  passageways  are  espe- 
cially narrow,  you  are  requested  to  ask  your 
staff  members  to  refrain  from  standing  by 
the  north  wall  of  the  Senate  Chamber  be- 
tween the  Chamber  door  to  the  lobby  and 
the  roUtop  desk  of  the  Secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority, as  well  as  along  the  portion  of  the 
west  Chamber  wall  between  that  desk  and 
the  Chamber  door  leading  toward  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
wall  near  the  south  Chamber  door.    If  as- 


sistants are  standing  by  these  walls  there  U 
not  sufficient  room  left  for  two  Senators  to 
meet  and  pass.  Recently  during  considera- 
tion of  the  labor  bill  the  number  of  clerks 
standing  around  in  the  Chamber  was  so  great 
that  even  Senators  had  difficulty  using  the 
doors  to  the  Chamber. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  at  the  unanimous 
direction  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  you  and  your  staff  members  will 
understand  the  reasons  for  It  and  cooperate 
In  Its  terms.  If  maximum  cooperation  is 
attained.  It  will  make  It  unnecessary  to  seek 
more  stringent  regulations  by  the  Senate 
Itself.  The  problem  to  be  corrected  U  one 
which  concerns  all  Senators  and  sUff  per- 
sonnel, and  I  am  sure  we  can  all  work  to- 
gether to  enhance  the  dignity  and  efflciencr 
of  all  our  operations. 

WUh  kind  regards,  as  always. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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the  time,  simply  to  preside 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
if  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri  has  con- 
cluded. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  a  question  and  make  a 
comment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  completed  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi,  i  have 
completed  my  small  contribution  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  was  so  biisy  yesterday  and 
this  morning  that  I  could  not  submit 
to  him  the  resolution,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  his  committee.  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss the  resolution  with  the  Senator  very 
soon. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
the  resolution  will  have  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  certainly  it  will  receive  care- 
ful and  serious  consideration 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  delayed 
because  of  attendance  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  so  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  debate,  but  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  comments  regarding  the  resolu- 
tion. As  I  understand  the  resolution,  it 
would  take  care  of  the  situation  on  the 
many  occasions  when  the  Vice  President 
himself  cannot  preside  over  the  Senate, 
because  of  the  increasing  duties  imposed 
upon  him. 

^  Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

w  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  resoluUon 
Is  not  intended  to  be  In  any  sense  a  re- 
flection upon  the  actions  of  the  present 
Vice  President  in  presiding  over  this 
body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  rather  a  re- 
flection uFKjn  ourselves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi stated  that  he  was  not  casting 
any  reflection  at  all  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. To  the  contrary,  he  commended 
the  Vice  President,  and  said  that  In  his 
opinion  the  Vice  President  would  be  neg- 
lecting the  responsibilities  of  his  high 


over  the  Senate 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  brief  comment.  As  he 
has  said,  it  would  be  a  considerable 
cliange  in  | the  rules  and  a  considerable 
cliange  in  i  the  theory  under  which  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  conducted  to  have  an  out- 
sider preside  over  the  Senate.  We  have 
an  extremely  good  Parliamentarian,  and 
we  all  know  that  every  Senator  who  pre- 
sides over  the  Senate  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Parliamentarian 
in  99.9  percent  of  the  cases. 

I  beheve  pe  have  an  understanding  as 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  with  that  understanding  whoever  is 
presiding  can  conduct  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate.  If  Senators  themselves  want 
to  have  order  in  the  Chamber,  then  order 
will  be  maintained  in  those  circum- 
stances. Certainly  when  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  presiding  he  keeps 
order  in  this  Chamber.  He  compels  the 
attendants  and  employees  of  the  various 
Senators  to  maintain  order  or  to  leave 
the  Chamber. 

This  Is  really  a  question  of  what  we  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  want  in  conduct- 
ing our  own  business,  and  of  giving  who- 
ever is  presii^ing  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  very 
correct.  Th^t  is  the  first  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  made,  that  we  have 
to  determin^  in  our  own  hearts  that  we 
want  order  to  the  extent  of  some  self- 
discipline,  and  then  provide  the  machin- 
ery to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  SALIpNSTALL.  And  we  must 
mainUin  a  yery  high  type.  well-skUled 
Parllamentaiilan. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  my  idea 
exactly. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
raising  this  question  today.  It  is  a  vital 
one.  We  shoijld  explore  it.  and  we  should 
^^®  to  a  v^ry  definite  understanding 
about  It.  When  votes  are  bemg  taken 
and  when  there  are  tense  issues  before  us 
It  Is  very  disturbing  to  have  confusion 
and  noise  in  the  Chamber.  It  is  disturb- 
ing, even  wl^n  there  are  only  a  few 
Senators  present,  for  the  Senator  who 
IS  speaking.  Senators  should  be  given 
the  courtesy  of  attention. 

Th«  Question  of  the  abundance  or  even 
the  overflow  of  staff  members  is  some- 
thing to  be  considered,  for  their  presence 
m  great  mimibers  may  be  annoying. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
froni  New  Hampshire  very  much.  He 
IS  a  former  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
fK^  ^^'^  *  former  majority  leader  of 
tne  Senate,  as  weU  as  the  senior  Repub- 
lican Member.  I  think  his  opinion  is 
unusually  valuable,  and  I  appreciate  the 
oenator  s  expression. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.    Mr.  President.  wlU  ' 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  desire  to  make  one 
other  observation.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  if 
the  resolution  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  favorably  acted 
upon  we  shall  have  to  find  a  man  of  ex- 
ceeding stamina,  patience  and  forebear- 
ance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  shall  have  to 
find  a  man  who  could  sit  in  the  chair 
all  day. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
recall  that  near  the  end  of  the  first  term 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the 
time  Vice  President  Hamiibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine  concluded  not  to  seek  reelection 
President  Lincoln  offered  the  nomina- 
tion to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  known  also 
by  a  number  of  other  sobriquets,  one 
being    "Spoon"    Butler— the    others    I 
shall  not  mention.    Mr.  Butler  was  then 
at  Fortreis  Monroe  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  James.    President  Lincoln 
sent  his  first  Secretary  of  War.  whose 
career  was  of  very  short  duration,  to  see 
Benjamin  Butler,  to  ask  him  whether  he 
would  accept  this  nomination  for  the 
Vice  Presidency. 

For  his  second  term.  Mr.  Lincoln  ran 
on  the  Union  ticket,  not  the  Republican 
ticket.    Mr.  Butler  said  to  tell  Mr.  Lm- 
coln  that  he  would  seek  office  with  him 
as  the   Vice   President   on   the   Union 
ticket  only   if  Mr.   Lincoln   would  give 
bond  with  sureties  m  the  full  amount  of 
his  4  years'  salary  as  President  of  the 
United   States   that   he   would   die   or 
resign  within  3  months  after  his  inau- 
guration.   Butler  said  he  could  imagine 
nothing  more  tedious  than  living  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  Vice  President, 
that  is.  sitting  in  the  Presidmg  Officer's 
chair  and  listening  to  the  debates  in  the 
Senate.    This  was  in  the  1860's.   General 
Butler  had  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  later  became  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  make  that  comment  to  mdicate  that 
perhaps  m  older  days  the  situation  was 
different.  I  believe  the  newer  practice 
is  better,  because  the  Vice  President  has 
become  a  more  active  participant  in 
nauonal  and  international  affairs,  and 
the  issues  of  our  day.  But  apparently 
in  the  old  days,  the  Vice  President  liter- 
ally did  nothing  but  sit  in  the  Presiding 
Officer's  chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  But  for  that  fact, 
Benjamin  Butler  instead  of  Andrew 
Johnson  might  have  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  and  we  might  have  had  an- 
other war  of  secession. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  bringing  this  resolution  for- 
ward. I  think  It  is  a  very  nne  and 
constructive  suggestion. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  John 
Adams  was  the  first  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  looking 
through  the  biography  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, which  made  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  John  Adams.  I  noticed  that 
when    he    was    Vice    President,    John 
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Adams  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "my  friends  have  contrived  for  me 
the  most  useless  job  ever  invented  by  the 
mind  of  man — the  Vice  Presidency." 

Often  it  becomes  an  extremely  tedious' 
task  to  preside  over  the  Senate  for  Ions 
hours,  particularly  if  one  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  speeches  which  are  being 
made,  or  if  he  completely  disagrees  with 
them.  However,  someone  must  perform 
that  function. 

Our  constituents  know  that  we  have 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  that 
every  word  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  available  to  every  Senator  and 
to  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  made  a  very  nne  suggestion.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  resolution  were  adopted. 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
get  more  work  done,  and  to  carry  out 
its  task  more  expeditiously. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  retain 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  who  has  spoken  to 
me  on  this  subject,  wishes  to  address  the 
Senate.  I  shall  listen  with  interest  to 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one 
additional  informational  pomt.  Much 
has  been  said  as  to  how  great  is  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  presence  of  assist- 
ants on  the  floor,  and  how  much  we 
need  staff  members  on  the  floor.  I  flnd 
that  the  House  does  not  permit  staff 
members  to  come  on  the  floor  under 
any  circumstances.  There  is  a  provision 
under  which  certain  committee  staff 
members  can  come  on  the  floor  to  assist 
Members  actually  handling  a  bill.  I 
believe  the  number  is  limited  to  four. 

The  confusion  which  results  from  our 
practice  puts  an  added  burden  on  our 
floor  leaders  and  assistant  floor  leaders, 
who  have  a  very  difficult  job  to  do.  This 
confusion  is  an  added  burden  which 
they  should  not  have  to  carry. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  grievance. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me.  I  have 
not  been  ruled  out  of  order.  Ignored  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  anjrthing  of 
the  kind. 

I  feel  as  did  the  lady  down  home  who 
was  suing  for  divorce.  The  judge  asked 
her  how  long  she  had  been  married  to 
her  husband.  She  said.  "Judge,  we  have 
been  married  4S  years." 

He  said,  "Can't  you  make  it  another 
year,  and  at  least  celebrate  your  golden 
wedding  anniversary?"  She  said,  "Judge, 
enough  is  enough." 

I  have  had  enough,  and  I  want  to  do 
something  about  the  situation.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  be  positive  and  flrm. 
and  hve  up  to  oiu-  obligations.  If  we  do, 
we  can  get  results. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  leaves 
the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  join  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  congratulated  him. 

The  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
a  reputation  among  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  courtesy.  In  my  judgment, 
courtesy  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  conducts  his  official  business 
affairs  with  dignity.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  all  too  little  dignity, 
in  the  manner  in  which  public  busmess 
is  conducted. 
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What  the  Senator  has  said  needed  to  be 
said.  What  the  Senator  recommends 
needs  to  be  considered,  I  join  Senators 
who  have  preceded  me  in  congratulating 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the 
words  which  needed  to  be  spoken. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
He  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  feel  that  his  speech  has  been  emi- 
nently appropriate,  timely,  and  neces- 
sary. As  a  new  Member  of  this  body  I 
have  been  considerably  disapixjinted,  as 
well  as  surprised,  to  observe  the  con- 
fusion which  so  often  marks  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body— and  by  con- 
fusion I  mean  the  noise,  the  unnecessary 
activity  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are 
not  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  yet  who 
have  access  to  the  Senate  floor,  and  the 
conversations  that  take  place  in  the 
galleries  and  on  the  floor.  Those  of  us 
who  are  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber are  absolutely  unable  at  times  to 
understand  what  is  being  said  by  our 
colleagues  in  debate  and  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  It  is  frustrating,  to  say  the 
least,  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  legislation,  or  to  know  what  is  in- 
volved in  a  proposed  amendment  to  a 
bill,  or  to  hear  the  leaders,  when  there  is 
so  much  talk  and  activity  going  on  be- 
hind us,  over  us.  and  around  us. 

It  is  not  my  desire,  Mr.  President,  to 
be  attempting  to  impose  my  views  on 
the  Senate.  However,  I  have  come  to 
this  body  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives believing  the  Senate  to  be  a  de- 
liberative body,  one  where  facts  and 
arguments  are  weighed  carefully  in  con- 
sidering and  arriving  at  final  decisions 
on  l^islative  measures  which  come  be- 
fore us.  In  my  opinion,  such  careful 
deliberation  is.  at  times,  utterly  impos- 
sible under  conditions  which  develop  in 
which  90  percent  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent cannot  hear  or  understand  what  is 
going  on.  As  a  new  Member,  I  want  to 
learn  as  much  as  I  can  about  what  we 
are  doing  from  day  to  day.  and  I  And  so 
often  that  I  have  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  know  what  was  said  on 
th<f  floor  of  the  Senate  even  though  I 
wss^pTesent  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  listening  to  all  of  the  speech 
made  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SxENNTsl.  but  I  look  forward  to  reading 
It  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  tomor- 
row. With  respect  to  the  part  which  I 
did  hear.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  raising  a  question 
of  some  importance  to  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  very  brief  ob- 
servation to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  also  note  my  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is  still  in  the  Chamber.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er they  would  not  agree  with  me  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  In  the  85th  Congress,  I  found 
that  I  was  very  quickly  pressed  into  the 


duty  of  Presiding  Officer,  a  position  for 
which  I  had  practically  no  qualification 
of  any  sort.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
very  able  Parliamentarian.  Charlie  Wat- 
kins,  and  his  assistant.  Floyd  Riddick,  I 
came,  after  a  while,  to  know  a  little  bit 
about  the  procedure,  but.  frankly,  even 
now,  not  very  much.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoTTGLAs  in  the  chair).  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  suspend  until  there 
is  order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  new  Member  who  was  presid- 
ing had  the  duty  to  maintain  order,  and 
could  maintain  order.  The  price  might 
be  unpopularity  with  many  of  his  older 
colleagues.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I 
did  maintain  complete  order  or  that  I 
did  not.  but  I  do  say  that  I  tried.  By 
so  doing  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  in- 
curred the  permanent  ill  will  of  any  of 
my  colleagues.  If  I  have,  they  have  been 
successful  in  concealing  that  fact  from 
me. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  observation: 
The  sessions  of  the  Senate  fall  generally 
into  two  categories.  There  are  occa- 
sions, like  the  present,  when  no  more 
than  a  half  dozen  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  on  the  floor,  and  frequently  even 
not  that  many.  On  such  occasions  I 
suggest  that  almost  any  Senator  could 
preside  over  the  Senate.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  not  much  of  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  maintaining  order 
because,  frankly,  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  speaking  do  not  commend 
themselves  sufficiently  to  his  colleagues 
to  draw  them  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  siu-e  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  wish  to  make  reference 
to  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  when  he  says  that  almost  anyone 
can  preside  over  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct.  I  am  sure  that  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
chair)  will  not  hold  me  guilty  of  any 
discourtesy.  The  Presiding  Officer  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  briefly.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  he  does  not  feel  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  tremendous  waste  of 
talent  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator,  but  I  thank 
him  kindly  just  the  same  for  his  sug- 
gestion. 

I  shall  be  brief  in  my  comments.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  the  Senate  is 
actively  engaged  in  legislating,  and  when 
speeches  are  being  made  which  are  be- 
ing at  least  in  part  listened  to  by  many 
other  Senators,  that  is  the  time  when 
the  Presiding  Officer  should  "crack 
down,"  whether  or  not  by  so  doing  he 
may  temporarily  make  himself  unpopu- 
lar with  his  colleagues.  I  have  seen  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  who  really 
had  to  be  "cracked  down"  to  convince 
me  in  my  own  mind  that,  If  it  were  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 


cer would  maintain  order  as  his  primary 
duty,  perhaps  that  would  be  enough.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  enough,  because  I  wish  to 
read  very  carefully  what  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  has  said,  but 
certainly  it  would  help,  particularly  if 
Senators  generally  would  support  a 
junior  Senator  when  he  is  presiding  and 
is  trying  to  maintain  order.  I  agree  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  need  for  better 
observance  of  the  rule  which  provides 
that  clerks  and  aides  may  come  into  the 
Chamber  only  when  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  when  he  was  acting  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  con- 
cerning the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  right  of  certain  employ- 
ees of  Senators  and  of  committees  to 
be  on  the  floor.  He  made  this  statement 
on  July  30.  1955.  During  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  day.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  as  the  Presiding 
Officer,  said,  in  part: 

The  Pkcsiding  OrricES.  (Mr.  Stennis  In  the 
chair) .  The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  a  large  amount  of  business 
which  It  Is  trying  to  transact  this  afternoon 
and  tonight.  The  Chair  wishes  everyone  In 
the  Chamber  to  pay  attention,  because  be 
may  be  affected  by  what  the  Chair  is  about 
to  say. 

The  Chair  knows  that  there  are  many  mat- 
ters to  which  Senators  must  attend.  They 
must  confer  with  one  another. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
administrative  assistants,  committee  clerks, 
and  committee  assistants  should  be  In  the 
Chamber.  It  may  be  that  the  Senate  can- 
not transact  Its  business  without  them.  But 
conditions  have  reached  such  a  point  that 
the  Senate  cannot  possibly  transact  its  busi- 
ness with  them  present  unless  they  main- 
tain order. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  went  on 
to  read  the  rule  pertaining  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor : 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  while  in  session,  except  as  fol- 
lows: 

Clerks  to  Senate  committees  and  clerks 
to  Senators  when  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  official  duties. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say: 

Such  persons  have  no  right  to  be  on  the 
floor  unless  they  are  actually  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties.  The  rule  does 
not  refer  to  my  offlcial  duties  or  to  some 
other  Senator's,  but  to  the  offlcial  duties  of 
clerks. 

The  Chair  Is  not  challenging  the  right 
of  anyone  to  be  in  the  Chamber,  but  If 
there  is  not  better  behavior,  the  Chair  will 
let  some  of  those  concerned  come  to  the  bar 
of  the  Senate  and  state  their  offlcial  busi- 
ness. Then  the  Senate  can  pass  on  whether 
or  not  those  persons  are  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  We  will  ask  for  the 
person's  name.  While  he  may  not  make  a 
speech,  he  may  state  his  name  to  the  clerk, 
who  win  pass  it  up  to  the  Presiding  Officer. 
The  Presiding  Officer  will  then  read  It  to 
the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the  record,  and 
a  permanent  record  will  be  made  of  exactly 
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what  business  that  person  has  In  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

If  anyone  does  not  understand  the  warn- 
ing, let  him  not  complain  later.  That  will 
be  the  order. 

The  Chair  thinks  that  there  should  be  a 
good  showing  of  manners  when  assistants 
are  in  the  Chamber  on  official  business.  If 
one's  business  Is  not  being  considered.  It  is 
good  manners  to  vacate  the  floor  or  to  wait 
In  a  place  convenient  to  the  assistant  and  his 
Senator  until  his  business  actually  can  be 
considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  very  proudly  read 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
when  he  was  temporarily  presiding  over 
the  Senate.  I  believe  it  makes  good 
reading  today  for  some  of  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  rule. 

The  rule  provides  that  these  persons 
may  come  here  only  "when  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  their  official  duties." 

But,  apparently,  this  rule  is  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. Many  of  the  staff  aids  whom  I 
have  seen  on  the  floor  are  obviously  not 
engaged  in  helping  their  Senators,  but 
are  loitering  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber 
and  passing  the  tim^  of  day  with  their 
colleagues.  This  condition  interferes 
with  the  efficient  tra  isaction  of  Senate 
business  and  impairs  the  decorum  of  this 
body. 

I  recall  a  situation  which  developed  on 
one  of  the  days  during  which  the  Senate 
was  debating  the  Kennedy-EIi-vin  labor 
bill.  We  met  long  into  the  evening,  and 
in  the  final  hours  there  were  fully  three 
score  or  more  persons  standing  along  the 
walls  in  the  rear  of  this  body,  and  im- 
mediately back  of  our  seats.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  get  to  my  desk  because  of 
individuals  standing  at  my  chair.  There 
was  so  much  confusion  and  laughing  and 
talking  among  those  who  were  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  that  the  Senate 
could  hardly  carry  on  its  work,  and  those 
of  us  who  unfortunately  had  to  sit  in  the 
rear,  could  not  know  what  was  being  said 
a  few  desks  away.  The  Chamber  seemed 
very  much  like  an  auditorium  or  assem- 
bly hall,  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  aids 
and  clerks  actually  joining  in  the  ap- 
plause which  accompanied  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
upon  that  occasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  my  own  mind  I  feel  sure  that  the 
applause  in  the  first  instance  was  initi- 
ated by  one  of  the  persons  whom  I  saw 
standing  near  the  center  door  of  the 
Chamber,  The  first  handclap  came 
from  a  person  who  was  standing  against 
the  wall  near  the  center  door.  I  feel 
positive  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  rules  specify 
that  there  shall  be  no  demonstrations  in 
the  galleries  and  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer has  the  duty  to  enforce  order  when 
demonstrations  develop  there.  I  should 
think  that  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
any  demonstrations  upon  the  Senate 
floor,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed and  disturbed  at  the  spectacle 
which  met  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked 
in  upon  the  work  of  the  Senate  on  the 
evening  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  people  who  sit  In  the 
galleries  are  the  people  who  pay  our 
salaries,  the  people  who  send  us  here. 


the  people  whom  we  serve.  I  believe 
that  we  should  remember  at  all  times 
that  the  Senate  floor  is  the  showcase  of 
representative  government,  and  It  is  up 
to  us  to  inspire  those  who  come  here  to 
witness  our  work  with  a  greater  confi- 
dence and  a  deeper  faith  in  us,  in  what 
we  do,  and  in  the  US.  Senate  as  a  de- 
liberative body.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  we  ourselves  should,  first  of  all, 
exercise  a  more  rigid  observance  of  dis- 
cipline and  decorum.  We  can  best  set 
the  example  of  decorum  by  being 
decorous  ourselves.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  feel  that  the  Chair  should 
insist  upon  order  and  decorum  always 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  throughout  the 
Chamber.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
restore  order  without  a  point  of  order 
being  made  by  a  Senator  from  the  floor. 
Additionally,  I  feel  that  the  regulations 
governing  the  attendance  on  the  floor  of 
assistants  and  clerks  should  be  tightly 
enforced  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  who 
has  occasionally  detected  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  such  regulations.  It  may 
become  necessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  committee  clerks  and  clerks  to  Sen- 
ators who  may  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
same  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  received  in 
the  mail  this  morning  a  letter  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion— a  letter  which  was  sent  to  sdl 
Senators — askmg  that  their  personal 
staff  members  use  Gallery  No.  3  when 
they  are  following  the  debate  at  a  Sen- 
ator's direction  or  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  that  staff  members  actually 
serving  the  Senators  on  the  Senate  floor 
refrain  from  unnecessary  conversation 
or  displays  of  approval  or  disapproval. 
The  letter  went  on  to  request  that  staff 
members  refrain  from  standing  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Senate,  where  other- 
wise there  is  not  sufficient  room  left  for 
two  Senators  to  meet  and  pass. 

I  have  already  talked  with  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  staff  about  this  matter. 
They  will  observe  the  suggestions  which 
are  contained  in  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  all  Senators  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  do  not 
mind  saying  that  once  they  do  not  ob- 
serve those  rules,  they  will  not  be  at- 
tached to  my  staff  any  longer. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sneld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  able,  diligent,  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  upon 
his  excellent  statement.  I  recall  well  the 
night  of  the  demonstration,  when  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  came  to  me 
as  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  and  asked, 
"What  are  we  supposed  to  do  about  these 
demonstrations?" 

I  replied,  "Of  course,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer to  maintain  order";  and  that  he  was 
undertaking  to  do,  and  he  did  it  very 
ably  later.  He  had  had  no  notice  of  the 
demonstration  or  the  outbreak  which 
came  upon  us  like  a  rushing  tide. 

But  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  at 
that  time  evidenced  deep  concern  about 
the  incident,  and  I  was  very  much  Im- 
pressed by  it,  since  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


and  have  some  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter myself. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  read  care- 
fully the  letter  to  which  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  referred,  and 
will  not  simply  pass  it  off  as  routine 
mall. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  to  other  Senators  that  if  the 
problem  of  persons  being  on  the  floor 
who  have  no  business  on  the  floor  and 
who  have  no  contribution  to  make  to 
the  work  or  the  deliberations  of  this 
body  continues  to  grow  worse  and  be- 
comes of  such  dimensions  as  It  has  s<nne- 
times  assimied  in  the  past.  I  will  under- 
take to  suggest  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  that  even 
tighter  and  more  restrictive  regulations 
be  put  into  force  and  effect,  such  as  limit- 
ing the  number  of  members  of  the  staffs 
of  Senators  or  committees  who  may  be 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  overheard 
the  comment  which  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland]  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  was 
leaving  the  Chamber.  He  is  another 
Senator  who,  when  he  has  served  as  pre- 
siding ofQcer.  has  insisted  upon  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  in 
the  Senate. 

I  see  also  the  distinguished  Senator  ^ 
from   Tennessee    LMr.   Gore]    who   has  ' 
been  another  hew-to-the-llne  Presiding 
Officer,  as  we  say  In  court  about  a  good 
judge. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Since 
I  must  leave  the  Chamber  on  a  neces- 
sitous matter,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  commend  not  only 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, has  said,  but  I  also  approve  of 
the  able  address  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  which  I  thought  was 
most  appropriate.  1  also  was  impressed 
by  that  part  of  the  address  which  I  heard 
made  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  I 
was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  without 
having  had  a  chance  to  hear  all  of  It. 

I  gather  that  all  three  Senators  are 
insisting  upon  a  more  rigid  observance 
of  the  rules  and  giving  a  courteous  hear- 
ing to  Senators  who  are  speaking,  as  well 
as  affording  the  visitors  in  Uie  gsJleries, 
who  have  come  to  observe  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  action,  an  (^portunity,  at  least,  to 
hear  and  to  know  what  Is  going  on,  and 
to  go  away  with  some  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  heartily  commend  all  three  Senators 
who  are  making  this  point.  I  shall  make 
one  suggestion,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
because  he  made  it  to  me  a  while  ago. 
although  I  have  thought  of  the  same 
thing  heretofore,  namely,  that  if  nothing 
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else  will  do,  It  might  be  that  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  system  of  sound  amplification 
would  of  Itself  compel  the  paying  of  more 
attention  to  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
Senate.  I  simply  pass  that  suggestion 
on  for  the  consideration  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  the  other  members  of  that 
committee.  Whatever  Is  necessary  to  be 
done.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

One  thing  which  is  necessary — and  it 
has  already  been  done  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia — is  the  controlling  of 
our  own  staffs.  In  the  case  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  has  been  done 
for  a  long  time.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  answers  to  the  problem. 

I  commend  all  three  Senators  for  their 
statements  today.  They  will  find  me 
always  willing  to  help  them  to  maintain 
order  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  emphasized  all  the  points  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  colloquy  to- 
day. As  for  the  matter  of  an  ampliflca- 
tlon  system,  that  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  some  time  and  is  now  the  subject 
of  study  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  suggestion  was  made  originally.  I 
believe,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  last 
year.  The  committee  polled  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate.  The  result  of 
the  poll  was  about  even,  as  I  recall.  But 
the  matter  is  under  consideration.  What 
the  ultimate  result  will  be,  I  cannot 
say  at  this  time. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
regulations  as  printed  will  be  of  little 
force  and  effect  unless  Senators  them- 
selves undertake  to  maintain  some  con- 
trol over  their  own  staffs  and  the  staffs 
of  committees  of  which  they  happen  to 
be  chairmen. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  this  very  vex- 
ing, difficult  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  fur- 
ther, I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  following 
my  remarks,  the  letter  of  May  4  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  wrote  to  me 
and  to  all  other  Senators. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  doing  me  the  cour- 
tesy of  requesting  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  However,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  letter  has  already 
been  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  StennisI.  Nevertheless,  per- 
mit me  to  state  that  I  appreciate  the 
willingness  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  to  give  the  letter 
the  dignity  and  the  prominence  which 
its  printing  in  the  Record  would  give  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  again  let  me  say  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  speak  In  this 
Chamber  should  speak  with  svifBclent 
audibleness  to  be  heard  by  all  Members, 
Including  those  whose  desks  are  at  the 


rear  of  the  Chamber.  The  present  most 
regrettable  situation  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  often  very  important 
business  Is  conducted  by  certain  Mem- 
bers by  means  of  what  really  amount  to 
private  conversations  held  In  the  front 
part  of  the  Chamber;  and  the  remarks 
made  under  those  circumstances  are  not 
audible  to  Members  whose  desks  are  In 
the  rear  rows. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  First.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  generous  refer- 
ences the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  made  to  me,  in  connection  with  his 
discussion  of  the  Importance  of  having 
proper  order  maintained  in  the  Cham- 
ber, so  that  all  Members  can  hear  all  the 
proceedings. 

The  situation  to  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  addressing  his  re- 
marks arises  In  large  part  from  the 
recent  tendency  of  a  Senator  who  Is  en- 
gaging In  colloquy  with  another  Sen- 
ator to  leave  his  desk  and  approach  the 
desk  of  the  Senator  with  whom  he  is 
engaging  In  colloquy.  If  each  Senator 
would  remain  at  his  own  desk,  and  would 
speak  from  his  own  desk,  then  the  very 
act  of  speaking  with  sufficient  audible- 
ness to  be  heard  by  the  Senator  with 
whom  he  was  engaging  In  debate,  par- 
ticularly if  such  Senator's  desk  was 
across  the  Chamber,  would  enable  all 
other  Senators  to  hear  the  debate.  Not 
only  that,  but  under  those  circumstances 
our  constituents,  American  citizens,  who 
are  In  the  galleries,  and  are  straining 
their  ears  in  an  attempt  to  hear,  could 
likewise  ascertain  the  remarks  made  by 
Senators. 

I  think  the  recent  practice  is  one  to  be 
frowned  on.  Certainly,  Senators  who 
engage  in  debate  should  not  move  from 
their  desks,  until  they  are  standing 
within  arms  length  of  each  other,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  debate  to — as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  aptly 
described  It — personal  conversations. 
This  Chamber  Is  not  a  place  for  personal 
conversations;  it  is  a  place  for  debate 
on  vital  public  issues.  As  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  said,  this  Cham- 
ber is  the  showcase  of  democracy;  and 
our  debate  should  be  conducted  In  such 
terms  and  In  such  manner  that  all  the 
proceedings  will  be  clearly  heard  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  also  by  the 
visitors  In  the  galleries. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution which  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
During  the  debate  on  the  Kennedy- 
Ervln  bill,  I  was  very  pleasantly  aware 
of  his  insistence  upon  order  in  the 
Chamber;  and  afterward  I  went  to  him 
and  let  him  know  that  I  had  been  awara 
oi  his  diligent  efforts  In  that  regard. 

I  realize  that  it  might  be  considered 
somewhat  out  of  place  for  a  new  Mem- 
ber to  compliment  a  Member  who  has 
served  with  such  distinction  for  the 
length  of  time  that  the  junior  Senator 


from  Tennessee  has  served  in  this  body. 
But  I  felt  I  should  compliment  him,  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  set  an  excellent 
example  of  the  type  of  conduct  which 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  say  to  the  able 
Senator  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
commendation. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  Senators  share 
his  feeling;  but  when  a  Senator  Is  hon- 
ored with  the  occupancy  of  the  chair, 
and  when  he  is  presiding  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is 
his  duty  to  enforce  the  parliamen- 
tary rules  of  debate.  As  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  said,  and  as 
other  Members  have  said,  that  duty  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Presiding  Officer, 
regardless  of  whether  some  other  Sena- 
tor rises  and  makes  a  point  of  order. 

Whenever  I  am  privileged  to  occupy 
the  chair,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  I  will  undertake  to  preserve  de- 
corum, not  only  among  all  Members  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  also  among 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries  and  among 
the  attaches  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  discussed  the  tend- 
ency to  engage,  in  one  part  of  the  Cham- 
ber or  another,  in  private  conversations 
during  the  debate.  I  recall  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Kennedy-Ervln 
bin,  three  or  four  Senators  gathered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — and  let  me 
say  that  I  am  sure  that  at  times  the  same 
thing  occurs  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
and  engaged  in  debate  on  that  very 
lmix>rtant  measure.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
that  side  of  the  aisle  and  hear  what  they 
were  saying.  However,  almost  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready gathered  there,  and  it  was  not 
physically  possible  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
be  near  those  who  were  engaging  in  the 
debate. 

I  think  every  Senator  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  speak  with  sufficient  loudness — 
unless  he  is  physically  unable  to  do  so — 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  Chamber  and 
also  in  the  galleries. 

I  seldom  speak,  and  I  Intend  to  speak 
only  Infrequently.  But  when  I  do  speak, 
I  have  tried,  and  I  shall  continue  to  try. 
to  observe  the  suggestion  I  have  just 
made.  I  do  so  for  the  convenience  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  wish  to  listen.  I  feel 
that  every  Senator  owes  the  same  con- 
sideration to  all  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  making  a  flnal  suggestion,  it  is  this: 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  never  come  to  the 
day  when  it  institutes  a  public-address 
system  on  the  floor  of  this  body.  I  know 
that  some  differ  with  me.  but  I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  would  be  necessary. 
I  think  it  would  change  the  atmosphere, 
the  arrangements,  and  the  apf>earance  of 
the  Senate.  I.  for  one,  would  like  to 
preserve  the  present  arrangement  where- 
by we  do  not  have  a  public -address  sjrs- 
tem  and  no  Member  is  inhibited  from 
speaking  with  sufficient  audlbl^iess  to 
be  heard  by  all  the  occupants  of  the 
galleries  and  by  all  Senators,  regardless 
of  the  places  in  the  Chamber  where  their 
desks  are  located. 
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Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  I  have  not 
been  presumptious  in  making  these 
statements  as  a  new  Member.  I  feel 
strongly  about  the  matter;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  permit  such  canditions  as 
the  ones  we  have  described  to  continue  to 
exist,  we  shall  be  greatly  hampered  in 
doing  our  work,  and  thereby  our  effec- 
tiveness will  be  compromised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  very  highly  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  thought  and 
the  effoi-t  he  has  given  to  his  very  timely 
and  very  thoughtful  remarks.  I  think 
he  expresses  the  unanimous  opinion, 
also,  of  the  flne  group  of  new  Senators 
who  came  here  in  January,  who  have 
gotten  off  to  such  a  good  start,  and  have 
made  such  a  flne  impression  on  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  know  he  was  pained  in  heart,  as  well 
as  disappointed,  by  the  conditions  we 
have  described.  It  is  embarrassing  to 
me  and  to  other  Members  to  have  him 
find  such  conditions  exist  here — condi- 
tions for  which  no  particular  Member  is 
to  blame.  I  am  thankful  to  him  for  be- 
ing concerned,  and  for  being  willing  to 
do  something  about  the  situation.  I  ap- 
preciate the  sentiments  he  has  expressed 
to  me.  He  encouraged  me  to  make  the 
brief  remarks  which  I  have  made  here 
today.  I  also  appreciate  the  expressions 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 

NINCSl. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  this  situa- 
tion develop  over  a  period  of  more  than 
10  years.  Despite  the  good  work  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HennincsI,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  conunitee,  I  be- 
lieve that  unless  we  tighten  up  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules,  in  the  first  place, 
and  really  insist  upon  strict  enforcement, 
and  unless  we  also  make  arrangements 
for  an  effective  Assistant  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, so  as  to  continue  the  Improvement, 
even  though  there  may  be  an  Improve- 
ment for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
it  will  be  almost  as  certain  as  it  is  that 
night  follows  day  that  we  shall  return 
to  the  old  rut,  and  then  again  It  will  be 
necessary  for  a  Senator  to  push  his  way 
through  the  aisles  amid  the  confusion 
which  has  been  described. 

So  I  hope  we  will  continue  our  serious 
consideration  of  these  matters.  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  In  any  of  the  pro- 
posals. I  am  merely  trying  to  get  re- 
sults: that  Is  all.  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
It  Is  thought  by  some  that  It  might  be- 
come necessary  to  have  In  the  Senate  a 
public  address  system.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  one  reason  for  Installing  such  a 
system,  much  less  a  good  reason.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  ability 
to  carry  on  in  a  parliamentary  way.  To 
put  Into  use  a  mechanical  device  would 
add  to,  rather  than  reduce,  confusion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


PEACEFUL  USES   OP  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space  of  the  United 


Nations  held  its  first  meeting.  The  So- 
viet Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
did  not  attend  the  meeting.  The  absence 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  reported  to  have 
led  to  the  decision  by  India  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  not  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  the  ground  that  the  Commit- 
tee could  accomplish  no  useful  purpose 
In  the  absence  of  one  of  the  two  leaders 
in  the  field  of  space  activities. 

The  United  States  Representative  to 
the  U.N..  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  made  an 
excellent  statement  at  the  meeting  in 
which  he  stated  clearly  the  importance 
of  the  Committee's  work.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  Ambassador  Lodge's  statement  as 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Ajubassadoe  Lodge's  Statement  at 
U.N.  ON  Outer  Space 

Mr.  Chairman,  thla  committee  haa  Impor- 
tant work  to  do  and  I  shall  not  delay  it  with 
a  long  statement. 

Our  task  Is  to  help  to  chart  for  the  United 
Nations  a  course  of  cooperation  among  na- 
tions In  the  use  of  outer  space  for  peace. 

In  no  field  of  endeavor  is  cooperation 
among  nations  more  appropriate  or  more 
necessary.  When  we  go  about  the  business  of 
exploring  the  universe  and  rivalries  of  men 
and  nations  really  do  look  petty  and  ridicu- 
lous. The  Job  is  far  too  big  for  any  one 
nation,  no  matter  how  big  or  how  advanced 
in  technology  that  nation  may  be.  Every 
nation  has  a  part  to  play  and  all  peoples 
stand  to  gain  from  the  results. 

Therefore  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  this 
committee  meet  and  get  down  to  business. 
The  wealth  of  scientific  and  legal  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  states  represented  here  to- 
day is  an  excellent  augury  for  our  success. 

Our  first  task  here  is  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
work.  The  United  States  has  some  views  on 
that  subject  and  I  shall  present  them  in  a 
moment.  But  before  doing  so  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves  now  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  remote  dreams  but  with  hard  facts  of 
the  present  and  real  probabilities — if  not 
certainties — for  the  future. 

As  of  this  moment  11  earth  satellites  have 
been  launched  successfully,  all  of  them  since 
1957.  Five  of  these  are  in  orbit  today,  and 
one  is  expected  to  remain  in  orbit  at  least 
200  years. 

Literally  hundreds  of  high  altitude  rock- 
ets or  space  probes  have  been  shot  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  in  some  cases  even  thousands 
of  miles,  beyond  the  earth's  surface  to 
gather  scientific  data.  Two  of  these  have 
passed  forever  out  of  the  earth's  g^ravlta- 
tional  dominance  and  are  now  In  orbit 
around  the  sun. 

great  strides  being  made 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  experiments 
during  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
of  1957-58,  whole  new  fields  of  scientific 
knowledge  are  rapidly  expanding — for  in- 
stance, knowledge  about  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field;  about  bands  of  cosmic  radiation 
surrounding  the  earth;  and  about  reactions 
of  animals  to  space  travel.  Great  strides 
are  being  made  in  rocketry  and  in  radio  com- 
munications with  space  vehicles. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  today.  The  prob- 
abmtles  fc*  the  fairly  near  future  are,  prac- 
tlcaUy  speaking,  far  more  important  to 
man's  life  on  earth.  Here  are  a  few  benefits 
expected  from  earth  satellites  alone: 

1.  Earth  satellites  can  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution In  long-range  weather  forecasting, 
with  Incalculable  benefits  In  saving  multi- 
tudes of  people  from  famine  and  floods. 
Satellites  will  scan  the  entire  surface  of  the 


earth  and  radio  back  precise  information  on 
cloud  masses,  rain,  storms,  temperature  and 
other  weather  data.  This  will  mean,  for  the 
first  time,  really  useful  long-range  forecast- 
ing covering  periods  of  several  weeks  and 
even  longer. 

a.  Earth  satellites  may  eventually  become 
major  tools  of  radio  communication  be- 
tween cities  and  continents  on  the  earth. 
There  will  soon  be  a  great  need  for  such 
new  means  of  communication.  The  present 
transatlantic  telephone  cable,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  36  voice  channels.  Is  expected 
to  fall  behind  the  demand  by  1063,  and  al- 
though a  new  cable  is  now  planned  with 
several  times  the  capacity  of  the  present 
one,  it  will  already  be  overloaded  by  the 
time  It  is  laid  down.  This  kind  of  problem 
is  arising  the  world  over.  The  long-range 
possibilities  of  satellites  as  refiectors  and 
repeating  stations  for  radio  messages  are 
therefore  tremendous.  It  is  even  possible 
that  they  may  be  used  for  intercontinental 
television. 

3.  Data  from  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  have  already  changed  man's  notions 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Geodetic  satel- 
lites can  further  refine  man's  knowledge  of 
his  own  planet.  By  iislng  satellites  we  can 
determine  geographic  details  for  mapping 
with  far  greater  accuracy,  especially  in 
previously  unexplored  land  areas  of  the 
earth. 

4.  Ships  will  probably  be  able  to  calculate 
their  exact  position  within  less  than  a  mile — 
In  any  weather — by  tracking  earth  satellites 
which  transmit  radio  signals. 

Some  of  the  longer-range  possibilities  can 
also  be  foreseen.  For  example,  scientists 
hope  one  day  to  set  up  an  astronomical  tele- 
scope in  outer  space.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
man  could  view  the  stars  clearly,  free  from 
the  distortions  caused  by  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. This  kind  of  large-scale  project  might 
well  call  for  teamwork  by  many  governments. 

nations  must  cooperats 

Finally,  there  Is  the  near  certainty  that 
man  himself  will  circle  the  earth  In  satellites 
within  a  few  years — and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  will  travel  In  Interplanetary  space. 

If  these  probabUltles  are  to  become  actual 
facts  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  the  na- 
tions must  cooperate  to  make  them  so.  How 
necessary  this  Is  has  already  been  proved. 
The  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge  from  the 
earth  satellites  already  launched  would  never 
have  been  obtained  unless  thousands  of 
specialists  had  worked  together  In  many 
countries  around  the  globe — tracking  satel- 
lites, collecting  and  analyzing  radio  signals, 
and  sending  high-altitude  sounding  rockets 
into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Much  of  the  necessary  cooperation  Is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  on  Space  Re- 
search of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions,  which  ia  also  called 
COSPAR.  This  organization  of  scientists  is 
continuing  the  cooperation  begun  during 
the  International  Geophysical  Year.  Its 
work  Is  of  the  greatest  value.  But  there  must 
also  be  cooperation  among  government*. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here. 

Now  as  to  our  plan  of  work,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  United  States  believes  we  can  take 
as  our  point  of  departure  paragraph  1  of 
the  resolution  by  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly last  year  created  this  committee  and  de- 
fined our  task.  That  resolution  asked  us  to 
report  to  the  14th  session  this  fall  on  four 
main  topics.  I  shall  take  up  each  of  these 
In  turn. 

Topic  A  is:  "The  activities  and  resources 
of  the  United  Nations,  of  its  specialized 
agencies  and  of  other  International  bodies 
relating  to  the  f>eaceful  uses  of  outer  space." 

In  our  view  this  question  can  best  b« 
handled  by  the  Secretariat  with  Its  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  tntematlonal  organiza- 
tions. We  therefore  propose  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  be  asked  to  report  to  this  com- 
mittee on  topic  A  at  an  early  date. 
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Topic  B  1«:  "The  area  of  International  co- 
operation and  programs  In  the  peaceful  lues 
of  outer  apace  which  could  appropriately  be 
undertaken  under  United  Nations  auspices 
to  the  benefit  of  states  Irrespective  of  their 
economic  or  scientific  development." 
QtrxsnoN  roB  bcixntists 

In  the  first  Instance  this  is  a  question  for 
qualified  scientists.  We  therefore  propose 
that  this  committee  establish  a  subcommit- 
tee to  deal  with  topic  B  and  report  on  it  to 
the  fvill  committee.  This  subcommittee 
should  be  open  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee wishing  to  talce  part.  The  United 
States  Intends  to  designate  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dry- 
den  of  our  delegation  to  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee. 

I  will  pass  over  topic  C  and  return  to  it  in 
a  moment. 

Topic  D  deals  with  legal  questions.  There 
are  many  possible  international  legal  prob- 
lems In  the  outer  space  field.  Some  of  these 
may  be  remote  or  abstruse  but  others  are  of 
real  practical  importance  and  may  arise 
soon. 

To  study  them  we  propose  that  the  com- 
mittee appoint  a  second  subcommittee  of 
representatives  versed  in  international  law. 
It  too  should  be  open  to  each  member  of 
the  committee  wishing  to  talce  part.  The 
United  States  intends  to  designate  Mr. 
Loftus  Becker  of  our  delegation  to  repre- 
sent us  on  this  legal  subcommittee.  It 
should  report  to  the  full  committee  at  an 
early  date. 

By  following  this  plan  of  work  the  com- 
mittee would  have  before  it  at  an  early  date 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  topic 
A  and  the  reports  of  the  two  working  groups 
on  topics  B  and  D.  We  believe  that  will  be 
the  best  stage,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  remaining  topic  C — 
"future  organizational  arrangements." 

It  is  axiomatic  that  no  sound  ^recommen- 
dations can  be  made  on  organization  until 
the  activities  Involved  are  clearly  under- 
stood. This  should  Ije  the  case  when  the 
subcommittees  and  the  Secretary  General 
have  made  their  reports.  The  full  commit- 
tee can  then  frame  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  covering  all  four  topics.  We  hope 
that  last  phase  can  be  finished  by  July  31. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee the  United  States  has  prepared  a 
series  of  documents  on  the  topics  which 
were  set  forth  in  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution and  ^^htch  I  have  just  discussed.  We 
are  making  these  available  to  the  Secretariat 
for  the  use  of  committee  members  if  they  so 
desire.  We  have  also  made  available  a  brief, 
semltechnlcal  publication  on  the  nature  of 
outer  space  and  space  science. 

We  hope  these  ideas  on  how  to  proceed 
win  seem  sensible  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  We 
strongly  believe  that  our  plan  of  work  should 
be  businesslike  and  should  refiect  the  prac- 
tical, technical,  nonpolitical  Job  which  we 
have  been  given  to  do. 

Our  immediate  tasks  are  prosaic  and  even 
pedestrian.  But  It  is  often  Uue  and  seems 
to  be  true  in  our  case  that  he  who  keeps  his 
feet  on  the  ground  la  better  able  to  reach 
for  the  star*. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  None  of  ua 
here.  Mr.  President,  nor  any  people  in 
the  world,  can  be  anything  but  greatly 
disappointed  that  Russia  and  Poland 
and  Caechoslovakia  are  boycotting  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  Their  action  in  doing  so  is  de- 
plorable and  certainly  oasts  grave  doubts 
on  the  sincerity  of  their  professed  in- 
terest in  helping  to  build  a  peaceful 
world  In  which  destructive  international 
rivalries  may  be  eliminated, 

Mr.  President,  tonight  Dr.  T.  Keith 
Glennan,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, will  deliver  a  major  address  at 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia. I  have  read  an  advance  copy  of 
Dr.  Qlennan's  speech  and  recommend  it 
highly  for  careful  study.  It  contains 
an  excellent  description  of  the  estab- 
lishment, mission,  and  activities  of 
NASA  and  eloquently  expresses  Amer- 
ica's interest  in  actively  participating  in 
a  program  of  international  cooperation 
in  space  research.  Dr.  Glennan  also 
makes  some  very  sensible  observations 
about  the  status  of  America's  space  re- 
search activities  from  which  I  quote 
briefly : 

Prom  time  to  time.  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  tendency  of  many  Americans  to  os- 
cillate between  forlorn  discouragement  and 
heady  optimism,  as  they  view  the  day-to- 
day situation  in  the  contest  for  leadership 
in  space.  Each  time  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tains a  noteworthy  success  with  a  satel'lte 
or  a  space  probe — and  the  four  that  they 
are  known  to  have  launched  have  l>een  most 
impressive — I  hear  it  said  that  we  are  hope- 
lessly behind  them.  Every  time  we  place  an 
instrumented  package  in  space — and  there 
have  been  nine  so  far.  achieving  various  de- 
grees of  success — I  am  asked  whether  we 
haven't  finally  caught  up  with — or  passed — 
the  Russians. 

The  truth  is  that  our  standing  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  competition  for  technical  mas- 
tery of  space,  is  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes.  We  are  not  hopelessly  behind 
the  Russians.  On  the  other  hand,  we  haven't 
yet  caught  up.  and  certainly  haven't  left 
them  far  behind.  Any  other  estimate  of  the 
situation  would  l>e  based  on  irrational  fear 
or.   worse,  on  heedless  optimism. 

The  diversity  of  our  space  experiments, 
and  the  ingenuity  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
sults of  our  efforts  to  date,  have  given  us 
valuable  experience  and  increasing  confi- 
dence in  this  new  activity.  We  are  sup- 
ported by  the  world's  largest  and  most  ver- 
satile industrial  complex.  Of  increasing  im- 
portance to  this  program  will  be  the  coop- 
eration which  we  can  expect  from  our  allies 
scattered  over  the  free  world. 

Our  object  is  not  merely  to  secure  the 
widest  possible  dispersion  of  our  own  space 
activities,  but  to  foster  international  pro- 
grams to  the  fullest  extent  that  we  can — 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  broad  outlook  of 
the  statesman  who  gave  us  our  charter — 
that  we  think  the  exploration  of  space  aa  an 
undertaking  for  the  energies  of  mankind  as  a 
whole — not  Just  another  exercise  to  secure 
the  political  advantage  of  any  one  nation. 

In  this  connection.  I  like  to  recall  the 
words  of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Lawrence  M. 
Gould,  president  of  Carleton  College  in 
Northfleld.  Minn.    Dr.  Gould  said : 

"I  do  not  believe  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  future  la  from  bombs  or  guided  mlssllea. 
I  don't  think  our  civilization  will  die  that 
way.  I  think  it  will  die  when  we  no  longer 
care — when  the  spiritual  forcea  that  make  ua 
wish  to  be  right  and  noble  die  In  the  heart* 
of  men.  *  *  •  NoUble  civilizations  have  died 
from  within,  and  not  by  conquest  from  with- 
out. •  •  •  It  happened  slowly,  in  the  quiet 
and  the  dark  when  no  one  was  aware. 

"If  America  is  to  grow  great,  we  must  •  •  • 
rediscover  and  reassert  our  faith  in  the  spir- 
itual, nonutiUtarlan  values  on  which  Amer- 
ican life  haa  really  rested  from  its  begin- 
ning." 

ror  many  peopl*  of  the  generaUon  now 
coming  to  maturity,  those  values  will  be 
found  In  space  exploration,  as  we  once  found 
them  in  our  migration  to  the  West.  They 
will  be  realised  in  the  oonoerttd  effort  by 
mankind  to  utend  our  proviaot  toward  tbe 
stars. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  these  remarks.  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence that  Dr.  Glennan  expresses  some 
of  the  same  thoughts  as  I  expressed  in  a 
report  which  I  sent  to  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Massachusetts  under  date  of 
April  9.    I  quote  briefly  from  my  report: 

Mankind  haa  always  been  a  competitive  be- 
ing. The  United  States  became  great  as  men 
competed  on  Its  frontier.  We  are  still  grow- 
ing. We  hope  the  time  soon  comes  when 
we  turn  all  our  research  to  peaceful  competi- 
tion. Man  needs  to  forge  ahead  on  new  fron- 
tiers, otherwise  he  stagnates.  We  stand  now 
on  the  peaceful  frontier  of  space.  An  all- 
out  effort  Is  called  for.  We  in  the  New 
World  can  look  back  to  a  similar  point  in  our 
history — 1492.  We  are  not  going  to  insist  to 
our  scientists  that  the  world  is  flat.  Co- 
lumbus sailed  out  around  the  round  world 
with  less  knowledge  than  we  will  have  when 
man  sails  the  limitless  reaches  of  space.  But 
the  big  Job  is  not  only  to  learn  how  to 
conquer  space  but  how  to  use  It  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  Dr.  Olennan's  address  to  be 
delivered  this  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aooaiss  BT  T.  Keith  Glxnnan.  AouimsTmA- 
TOB.  National  Aebonautics  and  Space  Ao- 
min istbation.  TO  THE  WOBLD  AfFAIBS  COUN- 
CIL or  Philadelphia.  Mat  7.  1959 

The  subject  of  international  relations — 
once  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service — has  become  a  principal  topic  of 
conversation  and  debate  whenever  thought- 
ful people  come  together.  For  this  healthy 
situation,  organizations  such  as  yours,  or  the 
one  with  which  I  am  more  familiar — the 
Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs — can 
take  much  of  the  credit.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  things  we  fear  most  are  the  things 
we  do  not  understand.  The  educational 
activities  of  the  world  affairs  councils  all  over 
this  Nation  are  tackling  thla  problem  effec- 
tively and  with  increasingly  good  results. 
Out  of  these  efforts  greater  understanding  of 
the  complex  problems  of  international  rela- 
tions and  national  commitments  in  the  for- 
eign field  should  result.  And  we  should  be 
better  able  to  support  those  whose  difficult 
Job  it  is  to  handle  these  affairs. 

Now  normally.  I  obey  the  adage  that  the 
shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last.  And 
today.  I  am  not  going  to  harangue  you  as  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  a 
field  in  which  I  have  a  great  Interest  but 
little  professional  competence.  After  all,  I 
was  trained  as  an  engineer  and  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  in  the  management  of  Indus- 
trial, research,  and  educational  institutions. 
But  my  present  assignment  in  Washington 
doe*  include  some  responsibilities  tn  the 
field  of  international  cooperation  which  I 
think  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  If  I  may, 
then.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  describe  to  you  the  activities  which 
bring  us  into  contact  with  other  nation*. 

Actually,  the  very  nattire  of  our  business, 
the  exploration  of  outer  space  involving  the 
orbiting  of  unmanned  and  manned  satellite* 
around  thl*  and  other  planet*  1*  such  a*  to 
a**ur*  that  our  actlvltle*  will  be  of  inurest 
and  concern  to  all  the  other  nation*  on  the 
earth.  The  real  question  1*.  Can  we  utllts* 
thla  new  opportunity  for  reeearch  in  apaoe 
aa  a  mean*  for  hon**t  cooperation  between 
nation*,  or  must  the  suspicion  and  nam* 
oalllng  and  propaganda  esUnd  Into  thU 
field,  too? 
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As  is  the  case  In  most  other  fields,  our 
most  powerful  International  competitor  In 
space  is  the  Soviet  Union.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Is,  to  an  extent,  a  result  of 
the  success  that  Russia  has  achieved  In  the 
opening  heat  of  this  competition.  You  are 
ail  aware  of  the  startling  impact,  on  people 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  of  Sputnik  I — 
the  first  successful  Soviet  satellite — in  early 
October  1957.  Until  that  striking  demon- 
siratlon  of  Russian  competence  in  rocketry, 
few  Americans  had  recognized  the  full  ex- 
tent of  Soviet  progress  in  the  techniques 
required  to  place  satellites  tn  orbit.  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of  us  were  torn 
between  desire  to  applaud  a  great  scientific 
and  technological  accomplishment  and  a 
troubled  concern  over  having  been  bested, 
even  temporarily,  in  a  field  where  we  had 
afsumed.  complacently,  that  we  held  at 
least  a  comfortable  lead. 

Our  reaction — as  it  has  always  been  when 
we  are  unexpectedly  confronted  by  a  reverse 
of  any  kind — was  to  mobilize  our  resources 
for  a  concerted  effort  to  secure  the  position 
which  we  had  thought  we  held.  It  is  that 
mobilization  of  public  opinion  and  individ- 
ual enterprise  thrt  I  have  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  (actors  contributing  to  the  crea- 
tion of  our  National  Space  Administration. 

The  Administration,  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  the  scientific  community  agreed 
that  our  lag  in  rocket  development  had 
t>een  largely  due  to  the  scattering  of  our  ef- 
fort among  a  variety  of  military,  industrial, 
and  professional  agencies  and  laboratories, 
with  diffuse  leadership  and  no  clear-cut  long 
range  objectives.  Out  of  their  agreement  on 
these  fundamental  facts,  a  unified  civilian 
space  authority.  NASA,  was  born. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  proper  place  for  me 
to  give  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  this  new 
agency,  its  o'^Jectives  and  its  relationships 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  As  a  college 
president.  I  never  loet  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  education — one  never  knows  what 
mind  or  what  pocketbook  may  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  college  such  as  the  one  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  head — Case  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Now  as  a 
public  servant.  I  find  myself  eager  to  have 
people  understand  the  nature  and  work  of 
the  Space  Agency,  for  here  too.  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  thoughtful  people 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  so-called  independent  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
reports  to  the  President  and  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
research,  development,  and  exploration  in 
aeronautics  and  space  except  for  those  activi- 
ties having  to  do  primarily  with  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems,  military  opera- 
tions of  the  defense  of  the  United  Sutes. 
These  latter,  of  course,  are  the  reEponsibility 
of    the    Department    of    Defense. 

It  hardly  seems  possible,  but  this  new 
agency  has  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of 
7  months — since  October  1  last  year.  Hav- 
ing read  a  good  bit  in  the  newspapers  and 
maitazines  about  NASA  and  some  of  the 
Nation'*  *pace  project*,  you  probably  wonder 
how  we  oould  be  bo  active  In  auch  a  short 
period  of  time.  This  Nation's  acknowledged 
leadership  in  the  field  of  aircraft  dealgn  and 
operation  has  retulted.  in  large  part,  from 
the  acUvlUe*  of  a  little  known  but  very 
Imporunt  governmental  agency,  the  Natlon- 
ni  Advlaory  CommKtee  for  Aeronautic*— 
NACA.  For  43  years  NACA  carried  out  lU 
roccnrches  in  comparative  anonymity  in  three 
Rrcnt  laboratories  and  two  field  station*,  and 
provided  th*  fundamental  Information  on 
which  moat  of  our  progress  tn  the  aircraft 
neld  has  been  based.  NACA.  with  tu  8.000 
employees— more  than  a  third  of  them  pro- 
fesiionniiy  trained  In  technology  and  the 
sciences— was  absorbed  by  NASA  on  October 
1.  lOM,  and  thus  became  the  baa*  on  whiob 


the  new  agency  has  been  erecting  its  organ- 
ization to  cope  with  It*  vastly  enlarged 
responsibilities. 

On  December  3  the  President  transferred 
to  NASA  from  Army  jurisdiction  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  located  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  This  laboratory  employs  a  staff  of 
some  2.450  people  and  is  operated  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  under 
contract  to  NASA.  Projects  whose  principal 
objectives  were  to  develop  knowledge  aljout 
the  environment  of  outer  space  were  trans- 
ferred from  military  organizations  to  NASA 
and  with  them  a  numl>er  of  highly  trained 
engineers  and  scientists  Joined  our  ranks. 
These  projects  Included  the  deep  space  and 
moon  probes,  the  Vanguard  satellite  program, 
and  several  programs  directed  toward  the 
provision  of  more  adequate  propulsion  sys- 
tems for  satellite  and  deep  space  activities. 
Thus  we  found  ourselves  with  manpower, 
laboratories,  and  an  operating  program  of 
no  small  dimensions  even  though  it  had  been 
developed  In  an  unbelievably  short  time. 

As  of  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — June  30 
next — NASA  will  employ  about  9.000  people, 
and  our  plans  for  fiscal  year  1960  call  for  an 
additional  staff  of  about  1.000  persons,  most- 
ly in  the  technical  areas.  Total  funding  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  made  up  of  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress  to  our  predecessor, 
NACA.  of  a  similar  but  smaller  appropriation 
to  NASA  itself,  and  of  funds  transferred  to 
NASA  by  the  military  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  e385  million.  Funds  requested  by  the 
President  and  now  under  review  by  Congress 
will  provide  $485  million  for  the  1960  fiscal 
year. 

The  relationship  of  our  activities  In  NASA 
to  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
one  that  some  people  find  confusing.  With 
a  little  explanation.  I  think  the  situation 
will  become  more  understandable.  Vehicles 
designed  for  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
can  also  be  used  for  military  operations — 
Just  as  airplanes  and  automobiles  can  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  The  Space  Act 
separates  these  two  kinds  of  activity,  giving 
the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vehicles  for  peaceful  exploration  to 
NASA,  and  reserving  the  exploitation  of  their 
defense  capabilities  to  the  Armed  Forces,  as 
I  have  noted  earlier  tn  this  discussion.  At 
the  same  time,  the  act  creates  channels  to 
Insure  the  coordination  of  research  activities 
and  developmental  projects  carried  on  by 
NASA  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fundamentally,  space  is  an  extension  of 
the  atmosphere  directly  overhead.  The 
rockets  which  we  are  using  to  roll  back  the 
frontiers  of  space  are  lineal  descendanu  of 
the  first  Wright  Brothers  airplane,  through 
the  jet,  which  is  an  air-breathing  rocket  with 
wings.  Until  now,  aircraft  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced types  have  been  developed  normally 
by  the  military  services,  and  only  later  con- 
verted to  civilian  use.  This  has  been  true 
of  rocket  development,  too.  In  the  opening 
phases  of  space  exploration. 

With  a  single  exception — the  small  Van- 
guard satellite  vehicle,  which  was  designed 
solely  for  scientific  research  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year— all  the  satellite*  and  space 
probe*  which  have  provided  data  on  condi- 
tions outside  the  atmosphere — the  Russian 
sputniks  and  Mechta.  as  well  as  otir  own  Ex- 
plorers. Pioneers,  Discoverers,  and  Project 
Score — have  been  lofted  Into  space  by  rockets 
which  were  conceived  originally  as  miliury 
booster*. 

NASA  ha*  made  use  of  these  military  vehi- 
cle*, *ultably  modified,  ever  since  it  went  into 
active  operation  in  October  of  last  year,  b*« 
caua*  they  were  the  only  rocket  booster  *yB- 
tern*  available  with  power  enough  to  put 
even  a  modeat  payload  into  orbit  or  to  send 
an  electronic  m***eng«r  beyond  th*  moon. 
For  at  lta*t  another  year  or  ao,  w*  will  be 
dependent  on  military  booeter*  for  our  ba*le 
powerplant*. 


But  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defen.^e 
have  already  begun  several  projects  which 
will  provide,  in  the  years  ahead,  a  variety  of 
propulsion  systems  that  will  permit  the  full 
exploitation  of  our  Interests  In  the  space 
environment,  whether  for  civilian  or  military 
purposes.  With  these  projects  underway, 
we  are  turning  our  full  energies  to  the  basic 
tasks  of  planning  for  space  exploration  and 
the  application  of  the  new  knowledge  we  are 
sure  to  acquire  to  projects  beneficial  to  man 
the  world  over.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
brief  dlFCussion  of  our  activities  In  the  Inter- 
national field. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefiy  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  10^8. 
establishing  the  agency.  The  act  opens  with 
a  declaration  of  the  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  it  states  "that  activities  In  space 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Tiankind."  It  goes  on  lo 
assert,  as  the  first  objective  of  our  country 
in  extra-terrestrial  operations,  tliat  these  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  "contribute  materially  to  •  •  •  the  ex- 
pansion of  human  knowledge  of  phenomena 
in  the  atmosphere  and  space." 

I  ask  you  to  consider  those  two  state- 
ments— that  space  activities  "should  be  de- 
voted to  peaceful  purposes  for  •  •  •  all 
mankind"  and  that  they  should  "contribute 
•  •  •  to  •  •  •  the  expansion  of  human 
knowledge."  That  policy  is  in  the  endui- 
tng  tradition  of  American  poliitcal  philos- 
ophy, from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  our  own  time.  In  matters  of  great  conse- 
quence, we  have  usually  attempted  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  prospect  of  gain  or 
self-service,  to  acknowledge  the  effect  of  our 
actions  on  humanity  as  a  whole. 

In  accomplishing  these  objectives,  we  are 
directed  by  the  act  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  and  groups  of  nations — to  promote, 
in  every  way  possible,  the  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  our  work  in  space. 

The  sp>ecific  language  reads  thusly:  "The 
Administration,  under  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  President,  may  engage  in 
a  program  of  international  cooperation  in 
work  done  pursuant  to  the  act.  in  the  peace- 
ful application  of  the  results  thereof,  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

A  very  substantial  beginning  has  been 
made  by  this  Nation  on  a  program  of  inter- 
national cooperation  In  space  research.  In 
the  diplomatic  field,  as  long  ago  as  Janunry 
1957 — months  before  the  Russians  orbited 
their  first  satellite — the  United  States  pro- 
posed in  the  United  Nations  that  a  study  t>e 
made  for  assuring  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space.  We  continue  to  be  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  study. 

In  furthering  our  broader  objective  of  co- 
operating with  other  nations  and  groups  of 
nations  in  promoting  peaceful  applications 
of  space  programs,  we  have  made  greater 
progress.  In  November  1958  this  country 
joined  with  19  other  countries  in  sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  calling  for  creation  of  a 
special  United  Nations  committee  to  study 
and  report  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Aasembly  of  the  U.N.  on  the  13th  of  Inst 
December  and  18  countries,  including  tlte 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
named  aa  members  of  this  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
present  yesterday  when  the  Ad  Roc  Com- 
mittee held  it*  first  meeting. 

I  regret  their  unwllllngneaa  te  take  part 
in  these  dtscuaalona.  I  am  glad  to  say.  In- 
cidentally, that  NASA  is  participating  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
through  it*  Deputy  AdmlnUtrator,  Dr.  Hugh 
L.  Dryden.  who  ha*  been  d**lgnat«d  a*  an 
alternate  rtpreeentailv*  of  the  United  Stat**. 
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Anotber  av»nu«  of  pMceful  cooperation 
In  space  hM  been  opened  up  by  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Space  Research — better  known  as 
COSPAR — of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions.  Through  the  American 
scientists  on  this  Committee,  we  have  offered 
to  make  available  to  this  International  body, 
a  propulsion  vehicle  system  to  carry  aloft 
a  payload  to  be  developed  and  supplied  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  group.  Con- 
sultation Is  now  going  forward  and  we  have 
hopes  that  such  a  project  will  become  a 
reality  within  2  years. 

One  of  the  vital  elements  in  any  spnce 
operation  Is  the  tracking  of  the  space  pay- 
load.  Through  stations  located  at  strategic 
spots  around  the  globe,  we  are  able  to  koep 
In  constant  radio  communication  with  the 
flight  of  a  MteUlte  or  an  interplaneury  ▼•• 
hide,  rtgardleaa  of  lu  path  or  the  diurnal 
roUUon  of  the  earth.  In  this  way,  we  re- 
ceive the  data  which  It  transmits.  We  study 
the  effect  of  space  condltloni  on  Ita  orbit 
or  trajectory;  make  corrections  In  Its  atti- 
tude or  course:  and  activate  Instrumenu 
for  special  purposes — for  instance,  to  survey 
the  far  side  of  the  moon.  In  the  case  of 
A  mAnned  space  craft,  we  will  maintain 
MMntlally  constant  communication  with 
the  pilot  by  this  means,  so  that  we  may 
detMrmlne  his  condition,  gain  from  him  In- 
formatloa  which  might  not  be  available 
through  tnitrumentntlon,  and  bring  Mm 
baek  aafely  to  a  landing  on  the  earth. 

In  this  part  of  our  program,  we  are  for- 
tunate In  having  close  relations  with  muny 
other  eountrtee.  In  all  paru  of  the  world. 
By  ooAtrMt,  tht  tovlet  Uulun  la  largely  « )i\< 
Antd  to  (ta  own  Un<t  area,  and  thoM  areaa 
Immediately  aA)a««nl  to  U,  A  apace  vehlele 
paaaing  out  of  alreet  e<M\taet  wUn  the  Kvtra- 
Man  lani  maaa  ta  loat  to  the  MuMlana,  untu 
%h»  e<^th'«  n\nii(u\-^or  tti  own— hrU^fti  U 
teek  lutu  »tMtro«\l«  ylew. 

t^  aMItlon  to  Ihe  tv\i(ta<nne  irArkU^n  Ma* 
%lon  th«t  NASA  o|per«ie«  in  \\\*  Mvv)ave  m>*^r\ 
MHh  ot  •MttoWN  Oiilir ,  anH  nU\ev«  ai  whlf  ly 
MpM«1«4  )x\lni«  nn  U  t^  mrlhMry,  w«  h«v« 
fw  Mme  Ume  hart  the  heu^At  ot  ohwm« 
Umm  HMMlo  hy  the  NO^^htot  r«<IKt  telewmtHi 
•i  Jtint)  Biufvli,  in  M«n«heeter,  Bimlaurt 
Wo  ha^  iimllor  arrangemenu  with  radio 
trookinc  f»fr4)lllfe  in  hair  a  tloien  olher 


Aftoomenta  wer«  recently  com)>let*d  hy 
MASA  oolUng  tor  the  operaUoi>,  by  natloitala 
ot  ttMoe  oouatrtoa,  ot  tracking  auuons  in 
Chilo  onA  Pom,  NefottotlotM  ar«  now  In 
profceoi  wtth  other  natlona  oov«rti\g  tho 
opetotloa  ot  almUwr  atatlona,  originally  a 
port  ot  the  IQT  progrom  and  eeveral  new 
■thttowg.  TOgethor,  theae  atauona  will  give 
tho  United  SUteo — and  the  countrlee  ••> 
•Delated  with  us  In  space  research — a  worM- 
wide  tracking  and  dat«  acquisition  network, 
capable  of  keeping  space  \-ehlcles  under  con- 
tinual surveillance  in  any  orbit  or  trajec- 
tory. In  this  way,  too.  countries  unable  to 
devote  great  anaounts  of  capital  funds  to  the 
undertaking  of  space  reeearch  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  total  effort 
and  can  begin  to  develop  their  capabilities 
in  thia  field. 

Other  nations  have  expressed  varying  de- 
grees of  Interest  in  providing  additional 
launching  or  tracking  sites  for  use  In  Joint 
operations  with  the  United  States,  and  In 
providing  payload  instrumentation  to  obtain 
specific  data  needed  by  their  research  Insti- 
tutions. For  years,  this  Nation  has  had  co- 
operative programs  In  atmospheric  research 
with  Canada.  In  all  of  these  projects,  we  are 
sincerely  Interested  In  teamwork  with  people 
In  other  countries.  We  will  be  delighted  to 
discuss  with  any  nation.  Including  Soviet 
Russia,  or  any  group  of  nations,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  cooperative  program  of  scien- 
tific exploration  In  space. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  for  my  belief 
that  a  program  of  International  cooperation 
In  space  is  Important.  Science  knows  no 
national  boundaries.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 


science  Is  truly  an  international  language 
and  provides  a  meeting  ground  for  people 
where  the  solutions  to  problems  are  depend- 
ent on  facts  rather  than  on  emotions.  In  the 
arena  of  International  politics,  men  may  con- 
nive and  cajole,  may  practice  deception  and 
deceit  and  may  fall  to  deal  objectively  with 
the  problems  that  face  them.  In  the  scien- 
tific arena,  there  Is  an  area  of  definite  truth 
toward  which  men  of  all  countries  work. 

Today's  world  Is  one  which  Is  Increasingly 
dependent  on  technology  and  science  for  its 
welfare,  even  for  Its  survival.  Thus,  the  tech- 
nically trained  man — the  man  who  under- 
stands and  accepts  the  basic  scientific 
truths — Is  finding  himself  Involved,  to  an 
ever  Increasing  extent.  In  the  debates  on 
matters  of  International  Importance  which 
rest,  at  least  In  part,  on  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  and  application  of  hU  discov- 
eries. 

The  facts  of  atomic  fission,  of  the  energy 
levels  required  for  any  of  a  variety  of  space 
missions,  of  the  basic  physical  laws  of  na- 
ture— theee  are  facts  on  which  men  of  all 
nations  can  agree — imd  ultimately  do.  With 
technology  so  intimately  Intertwined  In  our 
•oonomlo  and  material  life,  it  seams  clear  to 
me  that  the  ability  to  agree  on  the  solentlflo 
facu  of  life  provides  the  takeoff  point  for 
ultimate  agreement  or  oomprumlse  in  the 
economic  and  political  realms  which  are  In- 
creasingly tentltlve  to  technologlonl  develop- 
ments. 

It  will  take  time,  but  If  we  refuse  to  be 
confused  by  the  facts,  if  we  are  patient  and 
learn  how  tu  use  wisely  the  knowledge  and 
advice  nf  ihe  acleuUiit  u\\  mat  (era  wher*  hU 
expert  knowledg*  la  involved,  real  Interna- 
tlunal  progreaa  will  reeuU,  I  an\  sure, 

Now,  hefure  I  tlnee,  may  1  gel  etmieihlng 
•lae  nff  my  eheaO  Itt^m  lime  lu  iime,  I  have 
been  duuirbed  hy  Ihe  Pudency  ut  many 
Amerl«svn«  i«>  (MflUale  beiwven  i\\(Uir«\  dl«< 
«H«v(ra«en\ent  and  heady  u)uunum,  aa  they 
view  Ihe  d«y«l««day  aiiuaUv^n  m  live  r<\nteat 
r\\r  leMderalup  in  a)»*«<^  RMt'h  lin\e  I  he  M««vlet 
Vhlou  anal«\«  a  ii\«teworthy  avitrf^*  wiih  u 
aalelliie  <ir  a  «)Mfe  prohe  and  ihe  fviur  Uiat 
they  are  known  ttt  have  launched  have  heon 
most  im|Mr«aai>'«- 1  hear  ii  eaid  that  «-«  aro 
htH»e)«Nly  behind  them.  Ivwry  lime  we  plaro 
an  Inatrumenied  package  u\  spaco^-and  ihet^ 
have  hoen  nine  so  r^r.  achieving  vnruois  de> 
greea  ot  auccees—  I  am  anked  whether  wo 
ha^rent  Anally  caught  up  wUh>-or  paesed 
tho  RxMalana. 

Tho  truth  la  that  our  alandlng  at  this 
monteni.  In  the  compeUtlon  for  technical 
mastery  ot  apace,  la  actmewhere  between  the 
two  extromeo.  We  are  not  hopotoiily  behind 
tho  Ruaalana.  On  the  other  hand,  we  havens 
yot  QOUght  up,  and  certainly  havent  left 
them  far  behind.  Any  other  eeUmate  of  the 
situaUon  would  be  baaed  on  Irrational  fear 
or,  worse,  on  heedless  optimism. 

The  diversity  of  our  space  experlmenu. 
and  the  Ingenuity  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
sults of  our  efforts  to  date,  have  given  us 
valuable  experience  and  Increasing  confi- 
dence In  this  new  activity.  We  are  sup- 
ported by  the  world's  largest  and  most  ver- 
satile Industrial  complex.  Of  Increasing  Im- 
portance to  this  program  will  be  the  co- 
operation which  we  can  expect  from  our 
allies  scattered  over  thefree  world. 

Our  object  Is  not  merely  to  secure  the 
widest  possible  dispersion  of  our  own  space 
activities,  but  to  foster  International  pro- 
grams to  the  fullest  extent  that  we  can — 
always  bearing  In  mind  the  broad  outlook 
of  the  statesmen  who  gave  us  our  charter — 
that  we  think  of  the  exploration  of  space  as 
an  undertaking  for  the  energies  of  mankind 
as  a  whole — not  Just  another  exercise  to  se- 
cure the  political  advantage  of  any  one  na- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  1  like  to  recall  the 
words  of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Lawrence  M. 
Gould,  president  of  Carleton  College  In 
Northfleld,  Minn.   Dr.  Oould  said: 


"Z  do  not  believe  the  greatest  throat  to 
our  future  is  from  bombe  or  guided  missiles. 
I  don't  think  our  clvillEatlon  will  die  that 
way.  I  think  It  will  die  when  we  no  longer 
care — when  the  spiritual  forces  that  make 
us  wish  to  be  right  and  noble  die  In  the 
hearts  of  men  *  *  *.  Notable  clvUlaatlona 
have  died  from  within,  and  not  by  conquest 
from  without  •  •  •.  It  happened  slowly.  In 
the  quiet  and  the  dark  when  no  one  was 
aware. 

"If  America  is  to  grow  great,  we  mtut  •  •  • 
rediscover  and  reassert  our  faith  In  the  spir- 
itual, non-utilitarian  values  on  which  Amer- 
ican life  has  really  rested  from  its  begin- 
ning." 

For  many  people  of  the  generation  now 
coming  to  maturity,  those  values  will  be 
found  In  space  exploration,  aa  we  once  found 
them  In  our  migration  to  the  West.  They 
win  be  realized  In  the  concerted  effort  by 
mankind  to  extend  our  province  toward  the 
•tart. 


AN  AMERICA  ON  THE  MARCH^ 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JOHNSON 
OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  thU  week  the  dlstlngulahed  ma- 
jority leader  a])oke  in  Harrlaburv,  Pa., 
before  an  rnthualaatlo  gathering  of 
more  than  8,000  Democrat*  at  our  an- 
nual Jefferion-Jackion  Day  dinner. 

It  may  bo  of  aome  intereat  to  our 
friendg  on  Uie  other  »)de  of  the  Alale, 
and  perhapa  to  aome  on  thU  aide,  thai 
eaeh  one  of  the  Demoerata  preaent  paid 
IIOO  fur  U\p  imvUege  of  UntenUtg  to 
Ui«  dtattn«u4ahecl  majoiliy  lender,  X 
may  aay  he  did  not  dtaapiMant  any  ot 
them,  and  hi«  talk  waa  Mk'eU  >(^AUih  tho 
pitee,  He  d«>Uvei'ed  an  outaiandina  ad* 
dreaa,  enutM  "An  Amerle«  on  Iht 
Mhith,** 

I  a.xk  unantmoun  eniv'tt^nt  I  hat  Iht  Ititl 
of  \h^  ap^^rch  made  h>'  Uit"  dixUngutitM^ 
mhioriiy  leader  may  appear  in  iht  Hit* 
oao  at  this  >>oint  m  my  iTmarkii. 

Thri^  briUM  no  oh)ect(oi\,  Ihe  ad<lre«a 
was  ordriTd  to  be  printer)  In  Ihe  Rtct»aa» 
as  follov^^: 

Ah  AMiaica  oh  tmi  MaacN 
(Addreaa     by     aenate     Dsiootattc     Leader 
LrwaoN  B.  JoHNaoM  Fonnayleonia  Victory 
Day  Dtnnor.  HarrUhurg,  Pa..  May  g.  IMg) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Oox-emor  Lawrence,  fellow 
DemocraU.  we  meet  tonight  as  Demoerata 
hav«  always  met — devoted  to  the  public 
trust,  dedicated  to  the  Nation's  unity,  and 
committed  by  the  faith  In  our  hearU  to  a 
confident  tomorrow  for  a  confident  and  un- 
afraid America. 

Of  our  party's  past,  we  are  Justly  proud. 
Through  more  than  a  century,  its  victories 
have  been  the  people's  triumphs — and  under 
Its  stewardship  our  Nation  has  reached  Its 
greatest  hours.  Whenever  the  times  have 
demanded  strong  leadeitthlp.  America  has 
found  its  strength  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

When  America  needed  vision,  there  was 
Thomas  Jefferson.  When  democracy  needed 
a  champion,  there  was  Andrew  Jackson. 
When  peace  needed  courage,  there  was 
Woodrow  Wilson.  When  men  needed  faith, 
there  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  When 
freedom  stood  most  in  need  of  strength, 
there  was  Harry  Truman. 

Tonight — as  we  meet  here — the  times  once 
more  demand  strong  leadership.  The  cen- 
tury itself  cries  out.  In  the  name  of  freedom, 
for  a  reassertlon  of  the  greatness  of  America. 

To  this  call.  Democrats  must  respond,  not 
for  the  glory  of  our  party,  but  for  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation. 

We  shall  not  fall. 


1959 
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DCrSAT  TO   VtCTOBT 

I  remember— and  I  know  you  have  not 
forgotten— that  6  yean  and  6  months  ago 
we  stood  in  tixe  oblivion  of  defeat,  lliere 
were  prophecies  all  around  that  the  Demo- 
cratic epoch  was  at  an  end — and  that  our 
p.orty  would  never  be  a  national  factor  again. 
But  today  our  party  stands  as  a  majority 
party  in  the  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  now  the  majority 
party  of  the  States,  of  the  cities,  of  the  local 
governments,  of  the  NaUonal  Congress;  the 
majority  party  of  all  sections — North.  South, 
East,  and  West. 

What  Is  responsible  for  theee  galzu?  I 
believe   the   answer   Is  responsibility   Itself. 

UAJOarXT    PAXTtSANa 

When  we  were  placed  In  the  minority  po- 
lltlon.  Demoerata  rejected  the  minority  role. 
We  did  not  obstruct,  we  did  not  divide,  we 
did  not  oppoee  for  the  aafce  of  opposition 
alone. 

We  laid  aside  the  narrow  partlsatuhip  of 
parties.  We  remained  what  Democrats  have 
always  been — and  must  always  be — reeponsl- 
bto  partlaaaa  ot  the  American  majority.  That 
la  why  we  hold  the  trust  of  the  majority 
today.  That  U  why  In  the  last  election, 
America's  Totera  granted  the  Democratic 
Parly  one  of  the  greatoat  oongresaional  tIo> 
toriea  in  history. 

Pur  all  the  galna  we  have  made,  our  work 
Is  not  complete.  The  ultimate  position  and 
}tower  of  the  American  system  remains  in 
Ih*  hunds  of  the  Itepublican  pMriy— parti- 
sans  «  ho  stand  astride  the  moat  narrow  haae 
o(  p^uiie  reaponalblUty  In  our  tUnea,  He* 
iMted  at  the  Alaie  level,  reieeted  at  the 
municipal  level,  uveiwhelmlngly  reieeted  at 
the  ^^^|r••alolval  level  In  \%H^  llAg,  and 
\UL  theee  pariiaaiui  remain  eutteueheA  tu 
tue  )a«t  tlruivghuui,  ihe  Kaeeuuves 

There  they  naai  the  Ai\al  judgniei^^  ui^mt 
the  will  nt  Ihe  AmerleAn  ne«\|»le  and  ihe 
lite  lite  M^tple  aliall  have^  fcttauei  at  thla» 
ti\e  p«Hv|Me  are  how  approaeKlhf  wliat  may 
he  Ihe  meat  tatoMl  ieelaion  la  the  btetery 
M  out  party  ayeteHi, 

awM  -  ettvaaHMtNT  mvot  eo 
Thv*e  ilmea  nearly  require  that  our  Na« 
lion  lie  the  elrohgetl  totee  in  the  ahaplng 
ot  toMorroWa  wortA.  PvohMiged  divMona 
within  our  Oovernment  oan  o4kly  hluut  that 
forte  and  aap  that  tltal  aVronftk,  Por  what 
Ilea  ahead.  America  must  have  one  purpoMt 
one  r«Uh,  one  understanding  In  tta  leader- 
•Mtt.   The  day  ot  divided  government  muet 

The  noxt  Senate  wUl  he  Denoeratlo.  The 
next  Houee  wlU  be  DemocraUo.  The  next 
administration  must  he  Democratlo.  The 
dlvlsl'tn  of  purpose  and  faith  and  under- 
•tand.ng  in  our  national  leadership  must 
not  (XMiUnue— for  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  will  determine  the  role  and  the  po- 
sition ot  oxu-  Nation  In  the  affairs  of  this 
world  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

TRX  CHAIXKKOE 

We  sUnd  today  176  million  people  in  a 
world  of  nearly  3  billion  human  beings,  a 
minority  of  17  to  1.  Otu-  country  has  and 
has  always  had — friends  and  alUes  who  be- 
Ueve  In  freedom.  Without  them,  our  liber- 
ties might  have  perished  long  ago.  Yet  we 
must  face  reality.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  live  outside  otir  present  al- 
liances, either  committed  to  oppoee  tis  or 
uncommitted    to   our   support. 

Flung  down  before  tis  now  Is  a  Commu- 
nist challenge  to  wrestle  for  the  soul  of 
these  uncommitted  lands.  The  struggle  is 
hot  to  be  won  by  arms.  It  Is  to  be  won  by 
the  force  of  the  examples  of  our  two  sys- 
tems, and  the  century  Itself  Is  the  prize. 
Freedom  versus  communism.  Liberty  ver- 
sus t3rranny. 

It  is  the  whole  Intent  of  Communist  pur- 
poses— in  Asia.  In  the  Middle  Ea«t,  in  Africa. 
and   even   In   our   own   hemisphere — to  en- 


circle the  West  with  the  ties  of  Communist 
commerce  and  culture.  Tomorrow's  deci- 
sions win  determine  the  role  of  freemen 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Conununlsts  would  leave  us  standing 
as  an  island  of  yesterday  in  a  rising  red  sea 
of  a  Communist  tomorrow.  This  must  not 
be. 

A     DlCXSrVK     UOMKNT 

America  mtut  take  up  the  Communist 
challenge  and  master  it  with  the  same  bold- 
ness embodied  In  the  answer  given  to  armed 
aggression  by  this  Nation  under  a  confident 
President,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  our  Nation  has 
not  stood  at  so  decisive  a  moment  since 
Woodrow  Wilson  laid  before  tu  the  great  op- 
portunity to  lead  the  world  to  a  lasting 
peace. 

This  time  there  miut  be  no  division  ot 
America's  leadership,  and  no  obstruction  ot 
America's  response  by  selffsh  partisanship. 
The  itruggle  now  lies  In  young  lands,  In 
hopeful  lands.  In  lands  where  men  sund 
fresh  and  strong,  eager  for  the  adventtire  of 
shaping  their  own  destiny  and  fulfilling 
their  own  promise, 

TNI    VNXVnSAI.    LANOVAQI 

It  our  voice  la  to  bo  heard  at  all  above 
the  anvil  of  the  century,  it  must  not  be  the 
voice  ot  an  America  grown  old,  an  Amerloa 
grown  tired,  an  Amerloa  heeet  by  doubti,  We 
must  apeak  the  language  ot  a  nation  atlll 
young  and  strottg,  the  unlvereal  language  ot 
example. 

Moit  ot  the  world**  pecmle  live  off  the  aolU 
We  gRUMt  offer  our  own  farmert  more  than 
a  veto, 

The  world'!  IMlllona  yearn  tor  a  Uvlni 
wage,  yt%  mutt  maiilteet  more  tlian  a  itud* 
ted  uneoneera  fur  our  own  unemplv^yed. 

New  haii^ui*  are  aearehlixi  t\vt  wan  to 
tyere^Mive  ehruiiie  d«preialon<  We  muii  nal 
pteeent  a  traveety  at  a  partleaa  vela  agalnat 
the  revttahalHi  ot  eur  own  rei>ona> 

Ta  a  world  wnten  baa  tant  iiHown  neththf 
but  unrelieved  poverty  and  alekneta  aiii 
hvihfer  aud  lghurah«e«  ihle  Hvh  Amertea 
mviai  nnl  plead  that  It  t«  latpeverlahed'Mthd 
ean  no  Ituvger  afforn  the  proaperlty  ot  Ita 
own  people  or  the  leaderehlp  ot  men  who 
woviM  be  tree. 

At  iMvie  here  li  the  tomorrow  ot  Amerlea, 
That  u  the  Issue  lor  the  tatotul  deototon  the 
people  must  aaake  in  ltiO>  The  eoatmit- 
meut  ot  the  partite  la  clear. 

ritt  oiA  et^aaa 

By  Its  own  record,  the  Old  Ouard  of  the 
RepuhUoaa  Party  la  committed  to  an  Amer- 
loa In  retreat,  Ita  hl^eat  purpoee  haa 
been— and  sUU  l»— withdrawal  trom  thoee 
progranw  which  have  hroxight  Americana 
proqMTtty.  It  eeeka  Its  glory  now  In  tho 
oxerclee  ot  a  veto  over  the  people's  progreaa. 

Two  years  ago  they  threw  old  Joe  Smith 
out  of  the  hall.  ThU  year  they  even  threw 
old  Jos  MAariN  out  for  letting  Joe  Smith 
get  In. 

Let's  keep  these  facts  before  tu:  The  is- 
sue for  1960  is  not  Dwlght  Elsenhower.  This 
good  man  Is  not  the  Republican  Party.  All 
Democrats — as  warmhearted  Americans — 
wish  blm  well  when  he  retires  to  the  hap- 
pier life  of  his  Pennsylvania  farm.  For 
the  Republican  Party,  the  new  face  of  1962 
Is  leaving. 

UASsivx  vrro 

Out  of  the  past,  there  is  now  returning 
to  command  of  that  party  the  men  of  other 
years.  Those  dedicated  to  preserving  the 
status  quo  who  relinquished  the  helm  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  1952  never  let  go  their 
mortgage  on  Ita  eotiL  They  are  foreclosing 
that  mortgage  now. 

By  the  slogan  they  have  choeen  for  1960 — 
and  the  course  they  have  chosen  for  1959 — 
their  Intent  is  clear.  They  mean  to  use  the 
executive  branch  to  exercise  a  massive  veto 
over  the  30th  century,  and  we  must  see 
that  the  people  understand  that  this  Is  their 


Intent.  The  Republicans  who  must  face  the 
people  at  the  polls  concede  it  Is  time  to  give 
up  the  effort  to  take  via  back  to  McKlnley. 
But  thoee  who  hold  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Republican  Party  won't  give  up  their 
grip. 

When  the  people  come  down  to  face  the 
Issue  of  America's  tomorrow,  this  must  be 
before  them.  The  old  image  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  really  once  more;  its  platform 
is  a  platform  of  vetoes;  its  promise  is  a  prom- 
ise of  withdrawal;  its  conunitment  is  to  an 
America  divided— an  America  in  retreat. 

AM  AMSaiCA  TTMAnum 

Against  this,  the  Democratic  Party  stands 
today — as  it  has  always  stood — for  an  un- 
afraid America,  an  Amerloa  on  the  march. 
Otirs  is  the  Image  and  reality  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  those  concerns  ot  war  and  peace,  in- 
volving our  relations  abroad.  Democrats 
have — as  responsible  Americana— atood  with- 
out partisanship  behind  our  Nation's  Presi- 
dent. We  shall  always  stand  behind  him 
when  he  stands  for  strength. 

But  Democrats  In  Oongreea  have  done 
much  more,  Demoerata  have  kept  Amerloa 
on  the  march.  We  have  been  reiponilve  to 
the  needs  ot  the  worklngman.  the  widowe, 
the  jobleaa,  the  small  buslneeiman,  and  the 
large  induttrlce  which  have  tallen  alek, 

W*  have  aeted  to  bring  depreaaed  regloni 
baek  to  life,  to  amlat  the  eltlce,  to  add 
strength  to  the  Nation,  to  earry  Amerloa  Into 
the  apace  age  and  Jet  age, 

Hawaiian  atalehood  had  been  on  the  eal- 
endar  tor  40  yeara.  and  a  Demooratle  tenate 
paaaed  It  In  4  noura, 

Limiting  debate  had  been  on  the  ealeadar 
tor  nearly  ao  yeara«  and  a  Demoeratle  Benate 
aeted  In  a  daya, 

And  It  waa  a  Demoaratle  •mate  that  gaeo 
tbe  NaUon  Ui«  itiai  alyU^Minig  biu  In  M 
yeara. 

Tbia  ta  reapanalbllltyx  Thta  ta  the  bind  ef 


avtoni  miwanip  Amerteani  want  trom  aU 
ihetr  Qoewnmant  al  all  levelav 

We  Demoerata  nave  raheted  tbe  rule  tt 
eeto.  The  R^ublleani  iiave  embraeed  IV 
The  rule  ot  veto  will  add  no  atrenftb  %a 
a  party,  It  wtll  take  atrenftb  away  from 
the  Nation^  Tbe  Rapubliean  eela  ot  w- 
mnrtow  miMl  be  overrMMen  by  ibe  peonH> 

tt  la  our  duty  to  lead  the  people  to  the 
victory  they  deeervo.  and  to  deaerve  our* 
aelvea  tbe  truet  plaeed  la  ua. 


aiaroNaivt  to  vm 

To  be  deeervlng,  Deaaoorota  muat  Biet  tte 
reaponalhlo.  In  the  aaajortty,  we  muat  nevor 
become  the  partlaant  we  retuatd  to  Im  when 
we  were  In  the  minority. 

We  muet  be  reaponalve  to  the  people.  Let 
ua  account  to  the  people  tor  saying  "yea** 
to  their  needs,  axMl  leave  the  RcpubUcaxM 
to  explain  the  "no"  of  their  vetoea. 

Democrats  mtut  be  candid  and  cow- 
ageotu.  As  we  mtut  have  the  courage  to 
be  liberal  when  the  public  well-being  re- 
quires it.  so  we  miut  have  the  candor  and 
integrity  to  be  conservative  when  responsi- 
bility demands  it.  Otir  strength  lies  not  In 
sl(}gans  or  lines  or  labels  but  In  the  demon- 
stration of  otir  capacity  to  lead  responsibly. 

To  be  deserving,  we  miut  remain  united 
for  tinlty  is  the  very  purpose  of  parties.  The 
people  will  not  long  maintain  in  power  thoee 
who  serve  factions,  nor  will  they  entnut 
power  to  factions. 

PLAIN   FUKPOSES 

Finally,  for  the  tomorrow  of  America,  we 
must  speak  otir  purposes  plainly,  for  the 
people  are  eager  to  hear  again  the  forthright 
language  of  a  confident  America. 

We  seek  peace  through  vigilance.  We 
would  keep  freedom  through  strength.  We 
respect  otir  allies.    We  cherish  our  neighbors. 

We  acknowledge  only  tyrants  as  our  ene- 
mies and  we  cover  the  friendship — ^under 
freedom — of  those  now  subject  to  such 
tyranny.     We  will  not  yield  an  inch  of  free 


*^^-V^T;<^'W»  W?OOTrf-Vlk.T  A  T       Tfnf^f\r%T\  0»?Tk.T  A  »»*r» 
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■oil  and  we  regard  It  of  equal  Import  that 
there  be  no  waate  of  a  year  nor  a  day  of 
freedom's  opportunity. 

We  stand  for  an  America  at  work,  an 
America  on  the  march.  We  seek  for  all  our 
people  expanding  opportunity,  a  nation 
without  lines  of  class  or  caste,  a  nation 
where  capital  and  labor  may  trust  and  re- 
spect their  government  and  be  trusted  by  It. 
a  nation  where  no  one  Is  forgotten,  where 
young  have  faith  and  the  aged  have  hope, 
and  the  least  stand  equal  to  the  grea'est. 

Our  purposes  are  the  purposes  of  America 
since  the  Nation  came  to  being.  This  is 
what  we  must  express  by  what  we  say  and 
what  we  do.  In  the  simplicity  and  courage 
of  our  faith,  we  shall  prove  ourselves  deserv- 
ing and  be  entrusted  with  the  moment  of 
America's  greatest  promise. 


AID    FOR    TIBETAN    REFUGEES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  received  from  four  dis- 
tinguished Americans — Lowell  Thomas, 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Jo- 
seph C.  Grew,  formerly  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Congressional  Representa- 
tive Walter  H.  Judd — a  telegram  calling 
my  attention  to  the  tragic  condition  in 
which  a  large  number  of  refugees  from 
Tibet  find  themselves  in  India. 

This  telegram  was  a  plea  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  op)en  both  their  hearts 
and  their  pocketbooks  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  for  drugs,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  these  victims  of  Red  Chinese 
tyranny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  telegram  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks;  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues and  those  to  whom  the  Con- 
gressional Record  goes  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  these  distinguished  Americans 
with  the  same  openheartedness  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  American  people, 
and  perhaps  there  will  be  a  response, 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  outrage  in  Hungary,  to  help 
the  unfortunate  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  as  an  example  of  our  gen- 
erosity and  sympathy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nxw  YoEK.  NY..  May  5. 1959. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  expression  American  people's  concern 
for  Tibetan  people  flee  Red  terror,  we  have 
organized  nonpartisan  emergency  commit- 
tee for  'Hbetan  refugees  and  have  offered 
Indian  authorities  fullest  cooperation.  Yes- 
terday oiu-  mission  In  India  cabled  dimen- 
sions "nbetan  tragedy.  Quote  10,000  newly 
arrived  Tibetan  refugees  Including  many 
wounded  from  recent  fighting  Joined  addi- 
tional 8.000  who  have  escaped  since  Novem- 
ber. Sickness  widespread.  Local  resources 
totally  Inadequate  to  provide  relief.  Medi- 
cal aid  desperately  needed,  particularly  sulfa 
drugs,  vitamins.  antibloUcs,  all  kinds  relief 
supplies,  also  food,  clothing.  Beg  you  do 
everything  your  power  mobilize  American 
aid  behalf  Tibetan  friends  end  quote.  Amer- 
icans who  responded  so  generoulsy  during 
Hungarian  refugee  crisis  can  do  no  less  In 
Tibetan  tragedy.  Please  send  your  most 
generous  tax  deductible  contribution  to 
J.  Peter  Grace,  treasurer.  American  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Tibetan  Refugees.  17 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  so  that  we  may 


begin  relief  program  immediately.    We  count 
on  your  generous  response. 

Lowell  Thomas. 

William  O.  Douglas. 

Joseph   C.   Geew. 

Walter  H.  Judo. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
FYiday  the  public  relations  committee  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association  met 
in  Columbia.  S.C,  which  is  considered  a 
model  city  among  communities  with  ac- 
tive programs  designed  to  keep  the  at- 
mosphere clean.  The  committee  assem- 
bled in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  at 
the  instance  of  one  of  its  members,  D.  C. 
Galloway,  Columbia's  air  pollution  con- 
trol cfflcer. 

I  believe  that  the  meeting  in  this  locale 
will  prove  most  helpful  to  the  APCA 
committee  and  to  the  entire  membership 
of  the  organization,  for  during  their 
short  stay  the  visitors  discovered  one 
important  reason  why  Columbia's  air 
pollution  control  program  has  been  so 
effective.  At  a  luncheon,  a  group  of 
individuals  who  typify  dedicated  civic- 
minded  men  and  women  took  time  out  to 
sit  down  and  meet  Columbia's  guests. 
Executives  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
city  ofiBcials.  and  representatives  of 
private  business  organizations  wero  In 
attendance.  Piom  this  affair  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  close  cooperation  of 
citizens*  groups  and  individuals  with  air 
pollution  control  ofiBcials  is  all-important 
to  any  air  sanitation  program. 

During  the  luncheon  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  APCA  to  hold  an  an- 
nual meeting  in  Columbia.  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  too  long  before  the  organ- 
ization comes  to  South  Carolina  for  a 
convention.  The  APCA  has  for  more 
than  half  a  century  been  responsible  for 
remarkable  progress  in  the  science  of 
reducing  atmospheric  pollutants.  Its 
membership  is  made  up  of  municipal. 
State,  and  Federal  air  pollution  experts 
and  representatives  of  private  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

To  experience  the  effectiveness  of 
APCA's  contributions,  one  needs  only 
to  recognize  the  conditions  which  would 
prevail  in  the  absence  of  air  pollution 
control  programs  in  our  industrial  cities. 
The  old  assumption  that  industrial 
smoke,  gasses,  fumes,  and  odors  are  a 
sign  of  prosperity  is  no  longer  accept- 
able. Our  air  pollution  control  engi- 
neers have  shown  how  to  enjoy  a  high 
rate  of  industrial  activity  and  a  clean 
atmosphere  at  the  same  time.  They  ap- 
plied technical  knowledge  to  the  boiler 
room  and  proved  that  any  fuel  can  be 
burned  with  little  or  no  smoke  if  proper 
equipment  and  proper  combustion 
methods  are  utilized.  They  are  con- 
tinuing to  develop  new  devices  and  tech- 
niques for  the  further  reduction  of  at- 
mospheric pollutants. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  APCA  has 
met  regularly  to  exchange  information 
without  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  might  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  Senate  recently  approved  a  bill 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  in  the 


fleld  of  air  pollution.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  proceed  with  economic  caution  so 
that  the  work  of  the  APCA  will  not  be 
duplicated  and  that  no  nonessential  of- 
fices or  activities  will  be  established.  In- 
dustrial communities  throughout  South 
Carolina  are  vitally  interested  in  ad- 
vancing air  pollution  control,  but  we 
consider  it  a  local  problem  and  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  it  as  such. 

When  the  APCA  meets  in  Los  Angeles 
next  month  at  its  1959  annual  meeting. 
I  trust  that  the  board  of  directors  will 
give  close  attention  to  Columbia  as  a 
site  for  a  forthcoming  convention.  We 
can  be  sure  that  everyone  in  South  Caro- 
lina will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be 
host  to  this  outstanding  organization. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 
FRATERNITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  pay  a  belated  tribute  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  national  professional 
Journalism  fraternity. 

During  the  latter  half  of  April,  when 
the  time  of  the  Senate  was  consumed 
largely  by  labor  legislation,  this  note- 
worthy organization  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary. 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  professional  newsmen  be- 
long to  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  This  frater- 
nity has  striven  ceaselessly  to  promote 
the  highest  ideals  of  Journalism.  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  It  deserves 
special  recognition  for  its  dedication  to 
the  principle  that  the  right  to  a  free 
press  demands  the  standards  of  objec- 
tivity and  truth  in  exercising  that  right. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIANS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  a  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
American  Indians,  I  sometimes  get  the 
impression  the  general  public  knows  less 
about  Indian  affairs  than  it  does  about 
space  flight,  Einstein's  theory  of  rela- 
tivity, or  the  dark  side  of  the  moon. 

There  are  plausible  explanations  for 
this  misunderstanding. 

One  is  television.  The  American  In- 
dian covers  the  TV  screen  like  a  mulch. 
A  rash  of  horse  operas  show  him  for  the 
most  time  in  one  of  two  lights — all  bad 
or  all  good.  If  he  is  not  massacring  set- 
tlers and  dragging  women  off  Conestoga 
wagons,  then  he  is  the  good  guy  defend- 
ing his  hunting  grounds,  farm,  or  ranch 
from  the  depraved  whites. 

There  are  other  forces  at  work  dis- 
torting the  true  picture  of  the  Indian 
situation  today.    The  Nation's  Capital 
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has  witnessed  several  weird  demonstra- 
tions in  recent  weeks.  Splinter  groups 
of  Indians,  pawns  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous manipulators,  have  been  used 
in  publicity  stunts  designed  to  mislead 
citizens  who  are  ignorant  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

Several  such  groups  have  staged  dem- 
onstrations here  recently,  proclaiming 
their  independence  frpm  the  United 
States.  The  authentic  leaders  of  the 
American  Indians  are  swift  to  deplore 
and  condemn  such  false  prophets.  But 
the  very  valid  arguments  that  Indians 
are  loyal  Americans  cannot  in  all  cases 
catch  up  with  the  lie  that  they  are  turn- 
ing to  other  governments  for  help  be- 
cause their  own  Government  is  ignoring 
them. 

Our  Indian  population,  as  a  whole,  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  emerging 
into  the  middle  of  the  20th  century, 
equipped  to  take  its  place  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  Americans  of  a  more 
sophisticated  rank. 

The  Indians  are  making  progress.  In 
some  areas  the  progress  Is  dramatic. 
One  of  the  most  startling  advances  has 
been  scored  by  the  Navsjos  of  my  own 
State. 

It  has  been  a  long  haul,  and  the  Job 
is  far  from  finished. 

However,  to  my  knowledge  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  has  made  faster  gains  and 
more  of  them  under  this  administration 
than  any  other  in  the  long  and  some- 
times appalling  history  of  our  relations 
with  him. 

When  this  administration  took  office 
the  lag  in  Indian  education  was  shock- 
ing. The  picture  still  is  not  perfect. 
But  in  tscal  1958  the  total  enrollment  of 
Indian  children  was  up  to  an  all  time 
high  of  129,760.  That  is  pretty  close  to 
a  30-percent  increase  over  fiscal  1953. 
Most  of  this  increase  was  in  public  school 
enrollment,  and  it  is  vitally  important  to 
have  these  children  grow  accustomed  to 
living  with  other  children. 

The  number  of  children  out  of  school 
was  cut  from  more  than  20,000  to  less 
than  9,000.  The  program  for  adult  edu- 
cation was  initiated  and  has  been  ex- 
panded to  cover  75  Indian  communities. 

There  Is  still  a  need  for  making  higher 
education  available  to  young  Indians. 
During  fiscal  1958  more  than  500  stu- 
dents received  Federal  loans,  grants  and 
working  scholarships.  Tribal  groups 
and  private  organizations  also  provided 
benefits  in  this  field.  Twenty-four 
tribes  have  set  up  grant  programs  to  aid 
their  collage  age  members.  TheNavajos 
have  a  trust  fund  of  $5  million  for  this 
purpose.  The  Jicarilla  Apaches  have  a 
$1  million  fund.  During  the  fiscal  year, 
the  number  of  youths  attending  schools 
above  the  high  school  level  rose  to  about 
3.800 — a  gain  of  1.500  in  the  past  3  years 

No  one  on  speaking  terms  with  condi- 
tions on  the  reservations  would  attempt 
to  argue  that  their  economy  is  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  grinding  poverty.  Wel- 
fare programs  are  needed.  Where  the 
States  cannot  or  do  not  handle  the  load, 
the  Federal  Government  helps. 

In  fiscal  1953  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  had  social  workerr  in  28  agencies 
and  field  offices.    In  fiscal  1958  the  staff 


had  been  expanded  to  cover  49  such 
offices. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  administra- 
tion the  needy  Indians  have  benefited 
substantially  from  a  more  adequate  gen- 
eral assistance  program  for  reservation 
families.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
Increase  in  child  welfare  services.  The 
forlorn  waifs  deprived  of  their  natural 
homes  have  been  getting  more  and  more 
attention  in  foster  homes.  In  1953  the 
children  in  foster  homes  numbered  585. 
In  1958  their  number  had  grown  to  more 
than  1.100.  During  this  fiscal  1959,  the 
Bureau  has  undertaken  a  pilot  project  to 
quicken  the  process  of  permitting  home- 
less Indian  children  to  be  adopted  into 
homes  of  the  highest  caliber. 

Now  we  come  to  a  controversial  pro- 
gram. From  the  spring  of  1952  up  to 
the  present  time,  more  than  28,000  In- 
dian men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  helped  to  leave  their  gloomy  pros- 
pects on  reservations  and  relocate  in  in- 
dustrial areas  offering  a  future  with  hope. 
In  the  case  of  some  20.000  persons,  they 
have  remained  away  from  their  reserva- 
tions. True,  that  means  in  the  case  of 
about  8.000  persons,  relocation  was  not 
successful. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  any  ac- 
tion to  remove  in  Indian,  from  his  res- 
ervation is  a  disservice  to  him.  Those 
critics  fail  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  Would  it  not  be  heartless  to  re- 
fuse to  assist  an  individual  who  asks 
Uncle  Sam's  help  in  carving  a  happier 
life  m  a  new  place  away  from  a  bleak 
reservation  where  he  cannot  support 
himself? 

In  addition,  an  adult  vocational  train- 
ing program  has  been  established  to 
help  Indians  in  improving  their  skills 
and  boosting  their  earning  power.  More 
than  1.000  Indians  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  it  and  are  being  trained  at 
Government  expense. 

Since  1953  Indian  timber  sales  have 
dropped.  They  are  down  not  quite  4 
percent.  But  the  national  average  is 
dovna  almost  13  percent.  Moreover,  the 
decreased  cut  neveitheless  yielded  al- 
most 25  percent  more  income  to  the  In- 
dian owners  than  in  1953.  By  1960  for- 
est inventories  and  management  plans 
will  have  been  completed  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  Indian  commercial  forest 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  people  bene- 
fit in  the  amount  of  an  estimated  $6 
million  annually  in  actual  income  or 
free  use  of  range  land.  I  have  seen  on 
Indian  reservations  some  of  the  finest 
range  rehabilitation  work  I  have  seen 
anywhere.  The  Bureau  is  working  on 
other  items  of  resource  management.  It 
is  very  encouraging. 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  Govern- 
ment's resource  work  for  Indians  is  to 
improve  the  productive  capacity  of  res- 
ervation lands  so  that  they  will  support 
the  largest  possible  number  of  Indian 
families.  Even  after  full  development, 
however,  these  lands  carmot  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  support  more  than 
a  fractional  part  of  the  population  on 
most  reservations.  And  the  Indian 
population  Is  getting  larger  all  the  time. 
What  is  more,  there  r.re  many  thousands 


of  Indians  on  the  reservations  who  have 
no  Interest  in  farming  or  livestock  rais- 
ing and  who  would  much  prefer  some 
other  type  of  work. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Bureau  has 
wisely  supplemented  its  resource  de- 
velopment work  on  the  reservations 
with  other  activities  to  help  in  provid- 
ing more  Indian  Jobs.  A  program  of  in- 
dustrial development,  begim  only  in 
1956,  has  stimulated  industry  interest  in 
the  possibilities  of  tapping  the  Indian 
reservation  labor  pool.  Thirteen  on- 
the-job  training  agreements  have  been 
negotiated,  with  the  Bureau  sut)sidizing 
industries  in  training  unskilled  Indians. 

In  older  days  many  Indians  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  qualifying  for  a 
loan.  They  were  looked  down  upon  as 
bad  credit  risks.  Glenn  L.  Emmons,  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
did  much  to  combat  this  attitude  when 
he  was  a  banker  in  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
Now,  after  his  6-year  tenure  in  the  Com- 
missioner's post,  total  financing  for  In- 
dians is  estimated  at  $90  million,  the 
highest  in  history.  Roughly  two-thirds 
of  this  was  furnished  by  the  customary 
lending  sources.  Since  1953,  loans  by 
tribes  to  members  have  soa»"ed  from  less 
than  $10  million  to  almost  $22  million. 

Modern  methods  of  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  are  being  applied  to  Indian 
lands. 

In  the  past  6  years  the  Bureau  classi- 
fied almost  7  million  acres  and  did  soil 
surveys  on  almost  6  Viz  million  acres. 
More  than  2  million  acres  were  placed 
under  stripcropping,  almost  2  million 
acres  were  contour-plowed,  and  more 
than  1  million  acres  were  placed  under 
cover  crops. 

Thousands  of  additional  acres  were 
helped  by  such  conservation  measures  as 
weed  and  pest  control,  seeding  and  sod- 
ding, and  terracing  and  diking. 

In  the  past  6  years,  more  than  50,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  brought  under 
irrigation.  The  gross  value  of  crops 
from  Indian  irrigation  lands  has  varied 
over  that  period  from  $44  million  to 
about  $57  million.  The  gross  value  from 
Indian-farmed  lands  alone  varied  be- 
tween $9  million  and  $10  million.  There 
have  been  side  benefits  in  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  electrical  energy, 
materially  adding  to  the  Indian  economy 
as  well  as  the  general  public  good  in  the 
areas  involved. 

Since  the  automotive  age  burst  upon 
our  country,  Indians  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  adequate  roads. 
From  1953  to  1958,  the  bureau  has  sur- 
faced or  paved  1,896  miles  of  roads, 
graded  and  drained  1,320  miles  of  roads, 
and  built  more  than  10,000  lineal  feet 
of  bridges.  In  that  same  period  the 
bureau  has  transferred  1,750  miles  of 
bureau  roads  to  local  governments  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  local  road  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue.  But 
this  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
great  strides  forward  since  this  admin- 
istration took  charge  of  helping  the 
Indian,  and  helping  him  to  help  himself. 

The  accomplishments  listed  here  are 
(mly  samples.  TTie  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
can  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  their 
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progress  to  date.  The  gains  already 
achieved  are  spurs  to  even  greater  ones. 
I  may  interject  here  that  in  the  late 
1940's  I.  a  Republican,  served  under  a 
Democratic  administration  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  rec- 
ognize the  advancements  which  were 
made  during  that  period  under  the 
Democratic  administration.  But  under 
Olen  li.  Emmons,  a  man  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  on  the  reservation  of 
the  Navajos  and  adjacent  and  other 
Indian  reservations,  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  done  more  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Nation  than  it  has  in  any  corresp>onding 
period  in  the  history  of  our  association 
with  our  Indian  friends. 

Our  greatest  single  natural  resource  is 
people.  Improving  the  lot  of  the  Indian 
people  is  a  goal  high  on  our  list  of  pri- 
orities. This  administration  is  blue- 
printing a  program  which  will  in  time 
put  Indians  on  a  footing  with  other 
Americans.  It  is  a  patient  task,  and 
sometimes  tedious.  With  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  which  it  deserves 
from  every  American,  the  task  will  be 
siuonounted. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  that  the 
task  will  be  surmoiuited  if  all  Americans 
will  give  it  their  sympathetic  under- 
standing. I  may  say  that  some  persons 
in  this  country  seem  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  idea  that  the  Indians  should  always 
remain  simply  Indians,  so  that  our  East- 
em  friends  who  visit  the  West  can  see 
Indians  with  their  native  headdress;  In- 
dians living  in  hogans;  Indians  having 
bows  and  arrows;  Indians  living  as  they 
lived  when  the  Spaniards  first  found 
them  400  years  ago. 

Other  persons  in  this  country,  for  rea- 
sons known  only  to  themselves — and  I 
must  say  those  reasons  are  diflBcult  for 
anyone  to  understand — have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  use  the  Indians  for 
their  own  self-aggrandizement  and  their 
own  publicity. 

I  refer  to  an  incident  which  occurred 
In  Washington  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
when  a  group  of  Indians  were  led  here  by 
white  men  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  one  of  those  individuals, 
not  personally,  because  I  have  instructed 
my  staff  to  throw  his  letters  into  the 
wastebasket.  I  have  also  asked  the  Sen- 
ate post  office  not  to  deliver  his  mail  to 
me,  because  I  do  not  want  my  office  to 
be  polluted,  even,  by  this  man's  unopened 
mail. 

The  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  a  retired 
general  of  the  U.S.  Army.  As  a  retired 
officer,  he  has  worn  his  uniform,  which 
he  is  allowed  to  do,  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  actually  has  tried  to 
place  under  civilian  arrest  the  head  of 
the  largest  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  coun- 
try, Paul  Jones,  the  tribal  chairman  of 
the  Navajos.  During  a  hearing  in  the 
House  last  year,  this  man,  became  so  ob- 
noxious that  he  actually  had  to  be  tossed 
or  thrown  out  of  the  committee  room. 

It  is  persons  like  that  who  are  doing 
more  to  hold  back  the  progress  of  Indians 
than  any  other  group  of  people  ever  did. 
The  man  to  whom  I  have  referred  is  re- 
sponsible, I  am  told,  for  some  of  the 
Hopis    of    my    State    appealing    to    the 


United  Nations  for  a  decision  in  a  bound- 
ary dispute  which  the  Hopis  have  had  for 
many  years  with  the  Navajos.  Legisla- 
tion which  was  sponsored  by  me,  and 
which  is  specifically  designed  to  solve 
this  problem.  Is  being  ignored  by  this 
man,  who  once  held  up  his  hand  and 
swore  to  protect  and  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Since  he  is 
retired  from  the  Army,  he  probably  feels 
he  no  longer  has  any  responsibility  to  the 
Constitution  and  can  go  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  established  to  handle  dis- 
putes between  nations,  not  between  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  wanted  to  add  this  comment  to  my 
statement  eulogizing  the  Indian  Bureau 
under  Glenn  Emmons,  because  I  feel  the 
true  character  of  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  referred  should  be  known  as  he 
travels  around  the  United  States,  at- 
tempting to  fool  the  people  into  thinking 
he  is  a  great  friend  of  the  American 
Indian. 


REGULATION  OP  COMPETITIVE 
SIDELINE  ACTIVITIES  OP  D.C. 
TRANSIT     SYSTEM 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  14th  of  January,  this  year,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DntKSENl  intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YarborouchI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thitrmond], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer  1,  and  myself  a  bill,  S.  304.  de- 
signed to  insure  not  only  effective  regu- 
lation of  the  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc., 
but  also  to  insure  fair  and  equal  com- 
petition between  the  DC.  Transit  System 
and  its  competitors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Ricord  a 
most  persuasive  brief  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Honorable  Thurman 
Arnold,  of  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Fortas  & 
Porter,  supporting  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  and  indicating  clearly  the  reasons 
why  Congress  may  validly  regulate  the 
competitive  sideline  activities  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Mat  Validly  Regulati  the  Com> 
piTiTivi  SiDELiNi  Activities  or  the  D.C. 
Transit  System 

THE    coNSTrrtmoNALrrr    or    cono«e8sionai. 

REGULATION     OF     D.C.     TRANSIT'S    COMPETITIVE 

AcnvrriBs 

(This  memorandum  speaks  primarily  of 
8.  304.  It  relates  as  well  to  H.R.  2316,  H.R. 
4815.  and  H.R.  4163,  wlilch  are  Identical  to 
8.  304.) 

A.  The  issue 

8.  304  Is  a  statute  designed  to  maintain 
competition. 

DC.  Transit  System,  Inc..  is  a  utility.  It 
has  an  exclusive  franchise  to  operate  a  mass 
transportation  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  (Sec.  1,  act  of  July  24,  1956,  70 
Stat.  598.  commonly  and  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Franchise  Act.)  In  addition.  It  has 
begun  to  compete  actively  In  a  number  of 
private,  competitive  Industries.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bUl  is  simply  stated.  It  is  to 
place  DC.  Transit  on  an  even  competitive 
basis  In  any  activities  It  may  choose  to  un- 
dertake In  competitive  fields. 


8.  304  provides  that  the  transit  assets  and 
personnel  of  D.C.  may  not  be  used  in  other 
fields.  Under  8.  304,  D.C.  Transit  Is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  engage  in  competitive  enter- 
prises. Its  privilege  of  providing  charter  and 
sightseeing  services,  as  contemplated  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  and  even  of  other  services, 
for  which  the  act  made  no  provision.  Is  not 
affected  by  the  bill.  8.  304  merely  says  that 
If  D.C.  Transit  wishes  to  exercise  that  priv- 
ilege it  must  use  separate  assets  and  per- 
sonnel. 

The  preservation  of  competition  In  Inter- 
state and  District  of  Columbia  commerce  Is  a 
proper  end  of  congressional  action.  8.  304 
Is  thus  a  valid  exercise  of  powers  delegated 
to  Congress  under  the  Commerce  Clause, 
which  empowers  Congress  to  {H'eserve  compe- 
tition In  Interstate  commerce,  and  Its  com- 
plementary powers  under  article  I.  section  8. 
clause  17.  of  the  Constitution,  which  author- 
izes Congress  to  enact  general  police  power 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  See 
United  States  v.  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  339  US.  485.  488  (1960);  At- 
lantic Cleaners  A  Dyers,  Inc.  v.  Vnited 
States.  286  VB.  427.  432-435  (1932). 

The  only  conceivable  constitutional  ques- 
tion posed  by  8.  304  Is  whether  It  constitutes 
an  Impairment  of  a  contractual  commitment 
to  D.C.  Transit  from  the  United  States  In  re- 
spect to  competitive  activities  in  the  charter 
and  sightseeing  fields.^ 

B.  The  facta 

The  facts  which  gave  rise  to  Congress'  con- 
cern and  which  prompted  the  Introduction  of 
8.  304  were  first  examined  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Hearings  on  Complaints 
of  Small — and  Independent — Businessmen 
Operating  Sightseeing  Businesses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  85th  Congress,  2d  session. 
These  hearings,  and  other  sources.  Indicate 
that: 

1.  DC.  Transit  has  an  excluslvs  franchise 
to  operate  the  mass  transportation  Industry 
In  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area.  It  Is 
tax-exempt  and   immune  from  competition. 

2.  It  has  used  its  tax-exempt,  monopoly 
resources,  particularly  busses,  maintenance 
facilities,  personnel,  and  advertising  facil- 
ities, to  compete  In  the  charter,  sightseeing. 
Umouslne.  road-paving,  truck-selling,  and 
motor    parts   fields.     In   this   competition   It 

has  operated  In  many  cams  at  a  loH.  while 
cutting  rates. 

3.  DC.  Transit  and  Its  affiliates  plans  to 
expand  Into  other  competitive  fields.  Includ- 
ing package  delivery,  truck  leasing,  building 
construction,  office  building  operation,  and  it 
plans  to  operate  in  other  cities.  They  have 
been  negotiating  to  purchase  other  transit 
systems  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  with 
similar  monopolistic  tax-exempt  franchises. 
DC.  Transit  has  recently,  for  example,  re- 
ceived preliminary  authority  to  operate  a 
limousine  service  from  Washington  to  New 
York  in  competition  with  private  taxpaylng 
bus  companies. 

4.  DC.  Transit's  competitive  advantages, 
which  flow  from  Its  ability  to  use  Its  tax- 
exempt,  monopoly  transit  resovirces  In  com- 
petitive fields,  have  already  had  a  serlotis  Im- 
pact on  competition. 

C.  Summary  of  argument 
There    are    three   major    reasons    why.    In 
this  context.  S.  304  would  not  constitute  an 
impairment  of   a  contractual   undertaking. 
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'  ThU  constitutional  issue  is  raised  solely 
in  connection  with  charter  and  sightseeing 
activities.  It  is  not  relevant  to  activities  in 
any  other  sideline  field.  The  only  reference 
to  nontransit  activities  In  the  Franchise  Act 
Is  contained  in  section  6.  Section  6  spesKs 
only  of  charter  and  sightseeing.  Hence,  the 
company  could  in  no  event  claim  special  con- 
tractual rights  In  respect  to  other  enterprises 
and  Congress'  powers  In  these  areas  are  not 
limited  by  the  Franchise  Act. 


1.  The  Franchise  Act  does  not  Import  a 
contractual  commitment  In  respect  to  D.C. 
Transit's  charter  and  sightseeing  activities. 
Even  an  outright  repeal  of  section  6,  for 
example,  would  be  valid. 

2.  8.  304  would  constitute  one  of  the  "laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia."  Section  6  reserved  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  enact  such  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  In  respect  to  charter  and 
sigbtoeelng  activities. 

3.  In  any  event.  S.  304  Is  a  valid  exercise 
of  Congress'  police  power  In  the  tradition 
of  other  antitrust  laws  to  Insure  the  preser- 
vation of  free  competition  In  commerce, 
which  can  never  be  abdicated  or  contracted 

away. 

D.  Discussion 

1.  Introduction:  The  precise  limits  of 
Congress"  power  to  abrogate  contracts  are 
unusually  difficult  to  define.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  contain  a  provision  analo- 
gous to  article  I.  section  10.  clause  1.  This 
constitutional  provision  binds  only  the 
States  not  to  Impair  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts: there  Is  no  similar  language  in  the 
Coiistltutlon  applicable  to  the  Fedorfil  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  if  there  be  any  limitation 
on  Congress'  power,  it  is  to  be  found  In  the 
hazy  area  of  general  principles  of  Jurispru- 
dence. See  e.g.  Continental  Illinois  Nat. 
Bank  A  Tr.  Co.  v.  Chicago.  R.I.  &  P.R.  Co., 
(294  U.S.  648.  680  ( 1935)  ) .  The  doctrine,  for 
this  reason,  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
There  remains  some  confusion  as  to  Just 
what  kinds  of  contracts  Congress  may  or 
may  not  impair.  See.  for  example.  Perry  v. 
United  States  (294  U.S.  330.  352  (1935)), 
holding,  by  way  of  dicta,  that  Congress  acts 
without  Its  powers  In  abrogating  contrac- 
tual commitments  contained  In  its  bonds, 
and  Louisville  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States. 
(242  US.  409.  418  (1917)  ).  holding  that  it  U 
at  perfect  liberty  under  the  Constitution  to 
impair  obligations  contained  In  Its  Federal 
franchises.*  See  United  States  v.  Bonnell 
(180  F.  2d   145,   146-147    (9th  Clr.   1950)). 

The  validity  of  S.  304.  however,  does  not 
depend  on  the  precise  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress Is  bound  under  this  theory  of  general 
Jurisprudence:  the  bill  Is  well  within  Con- 
gress' power,  even  If  Congress  is  as  strictly 
limited  as  the  States. 

2.  D.C.  Transit  has  no  contractual  right 
to  render  charter  and  sightseeing  services 
which  could  be  Impaired:  Although  the 
question  is  not  directly  raised  by  S.  304.  It 
Is  quite  likely  that  DC.  Transit  has  no  con- 
tractual right  to  enter  Into  sideline  enter- 
prises. Including  charter  and  sightseeing  ac- 
tivities, which  would  be  impaired  even  by 
outright  repeal  of  section  6. 

A  franchise  Is  a  contract  between  the  gov- 
ernmental grantor  and  the  grantee.  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc.  v.  Pearson.  149  F.  Supp. 
18.  24  (DJ^.C.  1955).  It  Is  a  grant  by  the 
government  to  a  private  person  giving  the 
latter  a  right,  privilege  or  power  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  cannot  do  absent  such  a 
grant.  The  Supreme  Court  said  In  State  of 
California  v.  Central  Pacific  Co..  127  U.S. 
l.jM  (1888)  : 

VNo  person  can  establish  a  public  high- 
way or  a  public  ferry  or  railroad  or  charge 
tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same  without  au- 
thority from  the  legislature  direct  or  derived. 
These  are  franchises." 

A  grant  of  permission  merely  to  do  some- 
thing which  Is  a  matter  of  common  right 
open  to  all  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  fran- 
chise. See  New  Orleans  Gas-Light  Co.  v. 
Louisiana  Light  Mfg.  Co.,  115  U.8.  650  (1885). 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  franchise  In 
this  Instance  extended  only  to  the  provid- 
ing of  mass  transit  services.     D.C.  Transit 


'"Congress  Is  not  prevented  by  the  Con- 
stitution from  passing  laws  that  Impair  the 
obllgaUon  of  contracU." 


could  not  operate  a  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  a 
specific  governmental  grant.  Thus,  section  1 
of  The  Franchise  Act,  which  provides  (70 
Stat,  at  598)  "there  Is  hereby  granted  to  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.  •  •  •  a  franchise  to 
operate  a  mass  transportation  system  of  pas- 
sengers for  hire  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" is  a  franchise  In  the  true  sense.  As 
such  It  Is  a  contract  whose  obligations  can- 
not be  Impaired  by  Congress. 

But  there  is  no  other  franchise  in  the  act 
because  there  Is  no  provision  in  the  act  stat- 
ing that  D.C.  Transit  may  provide  another 
service,  entry  into  which  Is  limited  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  As  to  other  businesses,  In  gen- 
eral— paving,  limousine  service  or  construc- 
tion, for  Instance — the  act  Is  silent.  As  to 
charter  and  sightseeing,  it  grants  a  mere  "au- 
thorization." Section  6  of  the  act  reads 
(70  Stat,  at  599)  : 

"The  corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  engage  in  special  charter  and 
sightseeing  services  subject  to  compliance 
with  applicable  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

This  Is  not  a  contractual  franchise  to  pro- 
vide these  services.  The  right  to  engage  in 
the  charter  and  sightseeing  business  in  the 
District  is  open  to  all.  D.C.  Transit  did  not 
need  any  special  authorization  to  engage  In 
the  business.  Section  6,  consequently.  Is  not 
a  franchise.  It  Is  Instead  a  permissive  "au- 
thorization." It  states  negatively  that  the 
grant  to  D.C.  Transit  of  the  franchise  to 
operate  a  mass  transportation  system  shall 
not  foreclose  the  company's  right  to  provide 
charter  and  sightseeing  services,  but  noth- 
ing more.  The  act  does  not  give  DC.  Transit 
any  special  or  unique  rights  In  the  charter 
and  sightseeing  business.  It  provides  In  ef- 
fect that  notwithstanding  D.C.  Transit's 
operation  of  a  mass  transportation  system, 
it  can  nonetheless  engage  in  the  charter  and 
sightseeing  business. 

Section  6.  then.  Is  not  a  franchise  con- 
tract. Congress  Itself  recognized  the  differ- 
ence. Section  1  characterizes  Itself  as  a 
"franchise."  Section  6  conspicuously  omits 
any  franchise  language,  and  speaks  only  In 
terms  of  "authorization." 

To  construe  section  6  as  a  grant  of  a 
franchlsed  right  would  be  highly  anomalous. 
There  is  no  general  system  of  franchising 
charter  and  sightseeing  companies  in  the 
District.  No  other  firm  is  required  to— -or 
could — secure  a  congressional  license  in  the 
field.  Congress  implied  no  disclminatory  fa- 
voritism for  D.C.  Transit  over  Its  competitors 
by  section  6.  Its  competitive  activities  stand 
on  the  same  legal  footing  as  theirs.  Its  po- 
sition In  the  industry  must  be  the  same: 
It  has  a  license  or  authorization  only.  Since 
such  authorizations  to  operate  sightseeing 
businesses  can  t>e  withdrawn  at  will  because 
not  the  subject  of  franchises,  by  the  same 
token  D.C.  Transit  docs  not  enjoy  an  Ir- 
revocable franchise  to  operate  In  these  areas. 

3.  The  power  to  regulate  D.C.  Transit's 
charter  and  sightseeing  activities  is  specifi- 
cally preserved :  S.  304  Is  valid,  however,  even 
If  section  6  contained  a  special  contractual 
franchise  for  charter  and  sightseeing.  The 
bill  stands  on  firmer  footing  than  would  a 
statute  which  repealed  section  6  outright. 
It  does  not  withdraw  the  company's  "au- 
thority" to  engage  In  charter  and  sightseeing 
privileges.  It  merely  regulates  operations 
In  those  fields.  Statutory  regulation  is 
specifically  contemplated  and  reserved  In 
section  6.  Hence  the  bill  Is  In  any  event  con- 
sistent "With  the  statute. 

(a)  Congress  preserved  Its  power  to  regu- 
late. By  the  Franchise  Act,  D.C.  Transit's 
privilege  to  engage  In  charter  and  sight- 
seeing service  Is  conditional.  The  Franchise 
Act  did  grant  the  company  In  unconditional 
terms  an  exclusive  franclilse  to  operate  a 
mass  transportation  enterprise.  It  made 
thoee  operations  a  monopoly.    And  It  made 


no  provision  that  those  operations  would  be 
subject  to  other  subsequent  "applicable 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." »  The  act  Itself  established  a 
self-contained  system  of  regulation  of  the 
monopoly,  tax-exempt  activities. 

Section  6,  which   deals  with  charter  and 
sightseeing     services,     however,    is     another    ~ 
matter.      It   states   that   the    company   may 
provide  these  services,  but  that  its  opera- 
tions are  to  be  (70  Stat,  at  599)  "subject  to 
compliance  with  applicable  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations    of    the    District    of    Columbia." 
In  this  way.  Congress,  although  It  provided       ' 
for  a  self-sufficient  scheme  of  regulation  of    - 
the  monopoly  transit  activities,  left  open  the 
door    to    other    and    further    regulation    of 
charter  and  sightseeing  activities.    The  com- 
pany's privilege  In  section  6  Is  thus  subject 
to   regulatory   legislation  such   as   S.  304. 

(b)  Retention  or  reservation  of  the  power  * 
to  regulate  validates  future  regulatory  acts. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  reservations  ever  since  the 
Dartmouth  College  case.  4  Wheat  618,  712 
(1819),  and  has  consistently  held  that  reser- 
vations are  themselves  a  part  of  the  contract, 
the  obligation  of  which  Is  not  Impaired  by 
the  Government's  later  exercise  of  the  power 
to  regulate.  As  Justice  Stone  said.  In  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.  v.  Jenkins,  297  U.S.  629, 
634-635  (1936),  quoting  Looker  v.  Maynard, 
179  U.S.  46.  52  (1900)  : 

"The  reservation  of  power  to  amend  is  a 
part  of  the  contract  between  the  State  and 
the  corporation  and  therefore  section  10  of 
article  I  of  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not 
apply  •  •  •  It  extends  to  any  alteration  or 
amendment  'wiiich  wlU  not  defeat  or  sub- 
stantially Impair  the  object  of  the  grant,  and 
which  the  legislature  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  Into  effect  the  purpose  of  the  grant, 
or  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  or  of 
the  corporation.  Its  stockholders  or  creditors, 
or  to  promote  the  due  administration  of  its 
affairs.'  " 

(c)  S.  304  falls  within  the  reserved  power 
to  regulate  in  the  Franchise  Act.  Section  8 
merely  gives  the  company  an  "authorization" 
to  conduct  a  charter  and  sightseeing  busi- 
ness. S.  304  does  not  withdraw  that  author- 
ization. D.C.  Transit  as  a  corporation  may 
still  operate  a  charter  and  sightseeing  busi- 
ness; indeed  It  may  still,  as  a  corporation,  en- 
gage In  any  competitive  business.  The  bill 
says  merely  that  D.C.  Transit  may  not  use 
transit  busses,  maintenance  sheds,  personnel, 
and  assets  in  competition  with  others.  This 
does  not  abrogate  the  contract  right  because, 
even  If  section  6  Incorporates  a  contractual 
undertaking  by  Congress.  It  does  not  Include 
the  broader  contractual  commitment  to  al- 
low those  activities  to  be  conducted  with 
transit  busses  and  other  assets. 

This  Is  plain  from  the  language  of  section 
6.  It  says  that  the  company  Is  authorized; 
It  does  not  say  anything  about  the  assets  to 
be  used.  Section  6  does  not  In  terms  state 
that  the  company  may  use  Its  tax-exempt 
transit  monopoly  busses,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  i>ersonnel  In  competitive  businesses. 
To  say  that  when  Congress  authorized  the 
company  to  engage  in  charter  and  sight- 
seeing It  contractually  committed  Itself  to 
permit  that  authority  to  be  exercised  forever 
with  transit  resources  would  be  to  appeal  to 
an  Implication  of  the  language. 

Public  franchises  are  strictly  construed 
against  the  grantee.  No  right  passes  which 
Is  not  specified  In  plain  terms.  Nothing  la 
Implied.  Louisville  Bridge  Co.  v.  United 
States,  242  U.S.  409  (1917) .  Involved  a  Federal 


» Sec.  1  of  the  act.  relating  to  mass  transit,  i 
provides  only  that  the  company  is  not 
exempt  from  Virginia  or  Maryland  laws  or 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It 
makes  no  reference  to  future  Federal  regu- 
lation. 
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order  to  Increue  the  span  of  a  bridge  con- 
structed originally  In  compliance  with  a  Fed- 
eral franchise.  The  Cotirt  said  (243  US.  at 
417-418) : 

"But  when  {Mivate  rights  of  an  Indefeasible 
nature  are  sought  to  be  derived  from  regu- 
latory pM'ovlslons  established  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power  (to  regulate  commerce),  the 
case  Is  peculiarly  one  for  the  application  of 
the  universal  rule  thiit  grants  of  special 
franchises  and  privileges  are  to  be  strictly 
construed  In  favor  of  the  public  right,  and 
nothing  Is  to  be  taken  as  granted  concerning 
which  any  reasonable  doubt  may  be  raised. 
As  this  court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Walte,  declared  In  Newport  <fr  C. 
Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States.  105  US  470,  480: 
'Congress,  which  alone  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Government.  Is  the  con- 
stitutional protector  of  foreign  and  Inter- 
state conunerce.  Its  supervision  of  this  sub- 
ject Is  oontlnulnf  In  Its  nature,  and  all 
grants  of  special  privileges,  affecting  so  Im- 
portant a  branch  of  governmental  power, 
ought  certainly  to  be  strictly  construed. 
Nothing  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  sur- 
rendered unless  It  was  manifestly  so  In- 
tended. Every  doubt  should  be  resolved  In 
favor  of  the  Government."  " 

See  also  the  cases  cited  In  Citj/  of  Para- 
gould  V.  Arkansas  Utilities  Co.,  70  F.  2d  530, 
633  (8th  Clr.  1034),  certiorari  denied,  293 
U.S.  586  (1934). 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  rule  of 
strict  construction  was  expressed  In  Blair  v. 
Chicago,  201  U.S.  400,  471   (1906)  : 

"Legislative  grants  of  this  character  should 
be  In  such  unequivocal  form  of  expression 
that  the  legislative  mind  may  be  distinctly 
impressed  with  their  character  and  Import, 
In  order  that  the  privileges  may  be  intelli- 
gently granted  or  purposely  withheld.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  grants 
of  this  character  are  usually  prepared  by 
those  Interested  In  them,  and  submitted  to 
the  legislature  with  a  view  to  obtain  from 
such  bodies  the  most  liberal  grant  of  privi- 
leges which  they  are  willing  to  give.  This 
Is  one  among  many  reasons  why  they  are  to 
be  strictly  construed." 

The  policy  of  Blair  is  particularly  appro- 
priate here.     Section  6  was  inserted  as  new 
language    in    Joint    conference    contrary    to 
accepted    procedures.     The     act     was     then 
passed   by   voice   vote.     It  would   be  totally 
unrealistic  to  argue  that  Congress  as  a  whole 
Intended  section  6  to  establish  Implied  rlght.s, 
or  even  had  a  specific  intent  of  any  sort  In 
mind.    Thus,  in  determining  whether  S.  304 
constitutes     an     impairment     of     the     DC. 
Transit  franchise,  the  grant  must  of  neces- 
sity be  Interpreted  narrowly,  and  not  broadly. 
The  right  to  use  transit  busses  did  not  pass. 
It  Is  not  stated  In  section  6.     And  nothing 
beyond  the  stated  commitment — to  author- 
ize the  company — can  be  read  In  by  impli- 
cation.   Thus.  S.  304.  by  requiring  separate 
facilities,  is  not  an  Impairment  of  a  contract 
right  and  Instead  constitutes  regulation,  as 
to   which    Congress'   i>ower   was    specifically 
and  in  terms  reserved. 

4.  Congress'  police  power  to  preserve  com- 
petition could  never  be  contracted  away: 
Finally,  S.  304  is  valid  as  an  exercise  of  Con- 
gress' District  of  Columbia  and  interstate 
commercial  police  powers  even  if  section  6 
incorporates  an  implied  contractual  obliga- 
tion, and  even  if  S.  304  is  outside  the  regu- 
latory power  reserved  in  section  6.  The  bill 
Is  based  on  the  congressional  police  power 
to  preserve  competition,  which  can  never  be 
contracted  away. 

(a)  At  the  present  time,  DC.  Transit  Is 
using  assets  of  Its  monopoly,  tax-exempt 
transit  operation  in  sideline  enterprises  to 
compete  with  Independent  taxpaylng  com- 
petitors. It  has  Indicated  that  it  Intends 
to  exercise  this  right,  not  only  in  the  sight- 
seeing and  charter  activities  contemplated 
by  section  6,  but  In  other  competitive  fields 
as  well.  In  several  Instances,  It  Is  using 
these  assets,  which  have  been  purchased  out 


of  tax-exempt  transit  revenues,  and  charg- 
ing the  costa  to  transit  operations  In  such 
a  way  as  to  compete  at  ruinous  rate*  with 
independent  competitors. 

This  presents  a  problem  of  fundamental 
concern  to  the  Congress.  The  threat  poeed 
by  D.C.  Transit  Is  that  it  will  use  monopoly, 
tax-exempt  resources  to  expand  a  monopoly 
beyond  Its  lawful  bounds  into  competitive 
fields.  Ncne  of  Its  competitors  can  meet 
this  competitive  advantage.  None  can  re- 
taliate by  Invading  D.C.  Transit's  legal 
monopoly.  None  enjoy  tax  exemption.  If 
they  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  the 
eventual  outcome  Is  obvious.  Competition 
In  these  fields  will  be  destroyed. 

(b)  It  Is  a  first  principle  of  national 
policy  that  competition  must  be  preserved 
except  where  regulated  monopoly  Is  un- 
avoidable, and  that  monof>oly.  regulated  or 
not,  must  be  strictly  restrained  to  the  fields 
chosen  for  it.  Congress'  vital  Interest  In  the 
policy,  and  Its  constitutional  power  to  Im- 
plement It.  Is  so  clear  as  to  make  serious 
debate  on    the  point   impossible. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  ample  precedent. 
The  Sherman  Act,  26  Stat.  209.  15  U.S.C.  1, 
is  the  earliest  example  of  such  Federal  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  applied  to  block  the 
expansion  of  lawful  monopoly  on  numerous 
occasions  and  in  numerous  contexts  and  In 
each  case  the  legitimacy  of  Congress  con- 
cern has  been  upheld.  In  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  United  States,  226  U.S. 
20  (1912),  for  instance,  the  Court  held  the 
act  a  valid  exercise  of  congressional  power 
forbidding  the  use  of  a  patent  pool  to  fix 
prices.  The  patents  were  a  lawful  monopoly 
preserve:  but  they  were  not  to  be  exploited 
to  monopolize  other  competitive  activities. 
The  Court  said  (226  U.S.  49)  : 

"The  added  element  of  the  patent  In  the 
case  at  bar  cannot  confer  immunity.  •  •  • 
Rights  conferred  by  patents  are  indeed  very 
definite  and  extensive,  but  they  do  not  give 
any  more  than  other  rights  a  universal  li- 
cense against  positive  prohibitions.  The 
Sherman  Act  is  a  limitation  of  rights, 
rights  which  may  be  pushed  to  evil  con- 
sequences,   and    therefore   restrained." 

So  here.     D.C.  Transit  has  a  legal  right: 
its  tax-exempt  monopoly.     S.  304  is  designed 
to  Insure  that  that  right  Is  restrained  be- 
fore   it    is    pushed    to    evil    con.sequences. 
That  Congress  may  restrain   the  misuse  of 
lawful  monopolies  and  hedge  their  expansion 
about  with  necessary  protections  is  demon- 
strated by  other  Sherman  Act  cases,  for  ex- 
ample,   Gfimco,   Inc.   v.   Providence   Fruit   & 
Produce    Bldg..    194    F.    2d    484     (1st    Clr). 
certiorari    denied.    344    U.S.    817    (1952)     In 
which  a  group  of  produce  dealers  owning  a 
natural    monopoly    in    a    produce    building 
were    barred    from    exploiting    that    natural 
monopoly  to  keep  out  out-of-State  competi- 
tors; by  United  States  v.  Pullman  Co..  50  F. 
Supp.   123    (ED.   Pa.   1943),   affirmed   by   an 
equally  divided  court,  330  U.S.   806    (1947), 
In    which    Pullman    Co..    which    enjoyed    a 
natural  monopoly  in  the  furnlshlne;  of  sleep- 
ing cars  to  railroads  was  compelled  to  divest 
Itself  of  Its  ownership  in  the  sleeping  car 
manufacturing    concern    in    order    to    allow 
other    manufacturers    to   compete    on    even 
terms  for  the  business,  and  by  United  States 
V.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  148  P.  2d  416, 
439  (2d  Clr.  1945) ,  in  which  Judge  Hand  said: 
"It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  patentee  may 
not  use  his  patent  as  a  sanction  for  extend- 
ing his  monopoly  beyond  its  terms." 

See  also  United  States  v.  Masonite  Co..  316 
U.S.  265.  277  (1942),  and  Morton  Salt  Co.  v. 
G.  S.  Suppiger  Co..  314  U.S.  488,  491-492 
(1942). 

One  of  the  common  methods  of  using  a 
patent  or  other  lawful  monopoly  as  a  sanc- 
tion to  extend  a  monopoly  beyond  its  terms, 
of  course,  is  the  tying  arrangement.  Tying 
arrangements  have  been  condemned  under 
the  Sherman  Act  on  many  occasions.  See, 
e.g.,  International  Salt  Co.  v.  United  States', 


832  U.S.  392  (1947) .  The  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  set  forth  the  strong  public  Interest 
embedded  in  the  act  which  prohibits  such 
arrangements.  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v. 
United  States.  356  UjS.  1  (1958).  Involved  an 
attempt  by  the  railway  company  to  use  Its 
monopoly  resources — in  that  case,  lands — to 
extend  the  monopoly  beyond  Its  terms,  by 
compelling  lessees  of  the  lands  to  ship  on 
Northern  Pacific.  The  Court,  In  holding  the 
device  Illegal,  spelled  out  the  basis  for  Con- 
gress fundamental  concern  with  practices  of 
that  sort: 

"The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  t>e  a 
comprehensive  charter  of  economic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered  com- 
petition as  the  rule  of  trade.  It  rests  on  the 
premise  that  the  unrestrained  interaction  of 
competitive  forces  will  yield  the  best  allo- 
cation of  our  economic  resources,  the  lowest 
prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatett 
material  progress,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  political  and 
social  Institutions.  But  even  were  that 
premise  open  to  question,  the  policy  un- 
equivocally laid  down  by  the  Act  Is  compe- 
tition."   356  US   at  4. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  38  Stat.  731. 
as  amended.  16  U.S.C,  sec.  18.  Is  perhaps  an 
even  clearer  and  closer  analogy.  It.  too.  ex- 
presses the  congressional  concern  with  the 
preservation  of  competition.  Section  7  pre- 
vents the  acquisition  by  any  company  of  the 
stock  or  assets  of  another  which  "may  •  •  • 
substantially  •  •  •  lessen  competition,  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  It  is  designed, 
as  Is  S.  304.  to  block  undesirable  expansions 
of  economic  power  when  they  occur,  before 
competition  is  wholly  destroyed  or  a  mo- 
nopoly esUblished:  "it  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  nip  monopoly  In  the  bud." 
Tran.^america  Corp.  v.  Board  of  Governors, 
206  P.  2d  163.  1C9  (3rd  Clr.  1961),  eert.  den., 
346  U.S.  901  (1953).  It  applies,  not  only  to 
horizontal  acquisitions,  but  also  to  vertical 
and  conglomerate  mergers.  United  States  v. 
DvPont  de  Nemours  A  Co..  353  U.S.  586.  590- 
693  (1957).  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic power  out  into  other  Industries  under 
circumstances  which  would  "lessen  compe* 
tltion  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

(c)  It  Is  the  very  policy  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  case  and  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  to  preserve  competition  by  limiting  the 
spread  of  monopoly  economic  power  where 
the  spread  would  injure  competition,  that  S. 
304  implements.  Like  the  Sherman  snd 
Clayton  Acts,  its  purpose  Is  to  block  the  en- 
largement of  a  lawful  monopoly  "t>eyond  Its 
terms."  To  thU  end.  S.  304  would  strip  DC. 
Transit  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to 
the  company  by  virtue  of  Ita  monopoly  sUtus 
when  It  goes  beyond  Its  lawfully  prescribed 
monopoly  field.  It  represenu  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  conditions  of  fair  and  even  com- 
petition. It  declares  that  all  the  runners  In 
the  competitive  race  start  on  an  even  footing. 
In  this.  It  represenu  merely  another  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  Congress'  power  to  pre- 
serve competition  and  limit  lawful  monopo- 
lies to  thi'lr  terms  and  Is  part  of  the  gre;.t 
statutory  tradition. 

Congress  did  not — and  could  not — abdi- 
cate Its  sovereign  power  to  regulate  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  competition.  When 
such  a  vital  public  Interest  is  at  stake,  no 
one,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Government,  has  a  contrac- 
tual Immunity  from  needful  and  legitimate 
regulation.  The  police  power  to  preserve 
competition  is  inalienable.  Congress  could 
not  have  tied  its  hands,  even  if  it  had  clearly 
expressed  Its  Intention  to  do  so. 

The  principle  U  as  old  as  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  4  Wheat,  618,  629  (1819).  It 
found  classic  expression  in  Stone  v.  MissU- 
sippi,  11  VS.  814.  819  (1880),  in  which  the 
Court  said: 

"No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  pub- 
lic health  or  the  public  morals. 
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•••  •  •  The  power  of  governing  is  a  trust 
committed  by  the  people  to  the  Government, 
no  part  of  which  can  be  granted  away.  The 
people,  in  ttielr  sovereign  capacity,  have  es- 
tablished their  agencies  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  health  and  the  public  morals, 
and  the  protection  of  public  and  private 
rights.  These  several  agencies  can  govern 
according  to  their  discretion,  if  within  the 
scope  of  their  general  authority,  while  in 
power;  but  they  cannot  give  away  nor  sell 
the  discretion  of  those  that  are  to  come  after 
them,  in  resi>ect  to  matters  the  government 
of  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  'vary  with  varying  clrctmivstances.' 
Thej  may  create  corporations,  and  give 
them,  BO  to  speak,  a  limited  citizenship;  but 
as  citizens,  limited  in  their  privileges,  or 
otherwise,  these  creatures  of  the  government 
creation  are  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  from  time  to  time  be  or- 
dained and  established  for  the  preservation 
of  health  and  morality." 

And  the  rule  was  fully  stated  In  Northern 
Pac  R  Co.  V.  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Duluth,  208 
US.  583,  596  (1908): 

I  "There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  this  court  upon  this  question,  as  it 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  the  right  to 
exercise  the  police  power  is  a  continuing 
one;  that  It  cannot  be  contracted  away,  and 
that  a  requirement  that  a  company  or  Indi- 
vidual comply  with  reasonable  police  regula- 
tions without  compensation  is  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  power,  and  not  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  inhibition  against  the 
i:npalrment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
In  New  York  A  N.  E.  R.  Co.  v.  Bristol,  151 
U.S.  556,  567,  the  doctrine  was  thus  laid 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  speaking  for 
the  court : 

•*  "It  is  likewise  thoroughly  established  In 
tbls  court  that  the  Inhibitions  of  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
the  deprivation  of  property  without  due 
process,  or  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  by  the  States,  are  not  violated  by  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  legislative  power  In 
securing  the  public  safety,  health,  and  mor- 
als. The  governmental  power  of  self -protec- 
tion cannot  be  contracted  away,  nor  can  the 
exercise  of  rights  granted,  nor  the  use  of 
property,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Implied 
Lability  to  governmental  regulations  In  par- 
ticulars essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
community  from  Injury.'  " 

See  also  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.  v. 
Coldaboro.  232  U.S.  548.  558  (1914). 

Numerous  cases  apply  the  rule  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances  that  the  police  power  can- 
not be  contracted  away.  Regulations  of 
franchlsed  activities  sustained  over  a  con- 
t.-act  clause  challenge  Include  regulations 
(^)  requiring  railroads  to  change  grade 
crossings  at  their  own  expense.  Northern  Pac. 
R.  Co.  V.  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Duluth.  208  U.S. 
Saa  (1908),  (b)  prohibiting  the  use  of  steam 
locomotives  on  a  metropolitan  street  by  a 
railroad  company  which  had  a  franchise  to 
"run  cars"  over  that  street.  Southern  Pac.  Co. 
*  City  of  Portland,  177  Fed.  958  (D.  Or. 
I'HO);  or  requiring  the  removal  of  tracks 
already  franchlsed;  (c)  prohibiting  a  com- 
pany from  having  more  than  one  track  In  a 
City  street  although  It  already  had  a  franchise 
to  establish  double  tracks.  Afayor  of  Balti- 
more V.  Baltimore  Trust  dr  Guarantee  Co., 
166  U.S.  673  (1897);  and  (d)  requiring  a  gas 
company  to  shift  its  pipes  from  a  franchlsed 
location  at  Its  own  expense.  New  Orleans  Gas- 
light Co.  V.  Drainage  Commission,  197  VS. 
453  (1905). 

In  fact,  on  occasion,  where  the  public 
Interest  compels  it.  the  Court  has  even  up- 
held the  flat  and  unconditional  repeal  of 
franchise  authority.  Stone  v.  Mississippi.  11 
U.S.  814  (1880).  or  the  outright  cancellation 
of  exclusive  monopoly  privileges.  Butcher's 
Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City  Co.,  Ill  U.S.  746 
(1884).    However,  the  bill  does  not  go  so  far. 


Section  6  Is  not  repealed.  The  company's 
transit  monopoly  Is  unaffected.  S.  304  merely 
regulates  activities  under  the  act.  Clearly 
such  police  power  regulation,  falling  short 
of  outright  repeal.  Is  valid.  An  exercise  of 
a  State's  police  power  limiting  the  right  of 
a  franchise  owner  will  in  any  event  be  sus- 
tained If  the  State  action  Is  "regulative  of  the 
use.  but  not  destructive  of  the  franchise." 
Grand  Trunk  W.  R.  Co.  v.  South  Bend,  227 
U.S.  544.  553  (1913). 

(d)  This  Inherent  and  Inalienable  power 
to  regulate  In  order  to  preserve  competition 
is  a  continuing  one.  The  mere  fact  that  D.C. 
Transit's  section  6  operations  were  subjected 
to  applicable  regulatory  statutes  in  effect  in 
1956  does  not  defeat  subsequent  regulation. 
The  power  "is  not  exhausted  by  being  once 
exercised,  and.  so  long  as  the  object  is  plainly 
one  of  regulation,  the  power  may  be  exer- 
cised as  often  as  and  whenever  the  common 
council  may  think  proper.  The  use  of  the 
street  |by  the  franchlsed  mass  transit  mo- 
nopoly) may  be  subjected  to  one  condition 
today  and  to  another  and  additional  one 
tomorrow,  provided  the  power  is  exercised 
in  good  faith,  and  the  condition  imposed  is 
appropriate  as  a  reasonable  regulation,  and 
Is  not  Imposed  arbitrarily  or  capriciously." 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  v.  Baltimore  Trust  <fr 
Guarantee  Co.,  165  VS.  673.  684-685  (1897). 

(e)  It  follows  that  S.  304  Is  valid.  It  Is  an 
exercise  of  Congress"  i>olice  power  over  com- 
merce. Just  as  State  statutes  Insuring  the 
maintenance  of  competition  are  acts  of  the 
State  police  power.  Grenada  Lumber  Co.  v. 
Mississippi.  217  U.S.  433  (1910);  Smiley  v. 
Kansas  198  U.S.  447,  457  (1905) .  Such  police 
power  acts,  designed  to  maintain  competi- 
tion, cannot  be  challenged  as  abrogating  con- 
tract rights  because  no  legislature,  no  mat- 
ter how  clearly  it  expressed  Its  desire  to  do 
so.  could  bind  the  hands  of  future  Congresses 
not  to  pass  subsequent  legislation  to  pre- 
serve competition.  The  precise  issue  was 
raised  In  Hammond  Packing  Co.  v.  Arkansas, 
212  U.S.  322.  345  (1908).  The  Court  said,  In 
respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  local 
antitrust  statute,  likewise  designed  to  pro- 
tect competition : 

"The  contention  that  to  apply  the  law  to 
domestic  corporations  would,  as  to  such  cor- 
porations, cause  It  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
contract  clause  of  the  Constitution,  is  with- 
out merit.  The  chartered  right  to  do  a  par- 
ticular business  did  not  operate  to  deprive 
the  State  of  Its  lawful  police  authority,  and 
therefore  the  franchise  to  do  the  business 
was  Inherently  qualified  by  the  duty  to  exe- 
cute the  charter  powers  conformable  to  such 
reasonable  police  regulations  as  might  there- 
after be  adopted  In  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare." 

In  short,  DC.  Transit  has  no  contract  right 
to  be  Immune  from  legislation  designed  to 
preserve  competition  or  to  limit  monopoly. 
Competition  Is  a  vital  public  concern.  S. 
304  is  designed  to  Insure  It,  by  taking  away 
advantages  that  D.C.  Transit  has  in  the  race 
with  Ita  competitors.  The  power  to  enact 
such  a  fair  competition  statute  could  never 
be  restricted  by  a  contract  of  any  sort  with 
the  company. 

The  legislation  is  therefore  constitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows,  the  bill  is  before  my 
subconunittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor received  a  note  from  me  in  which  I 
gave  assurance  that  as  soon  as  we  can 
arrange  our  hearing  calendar  there  will 
be  a  hearing  on  the  Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  or&er  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAN  LUIS   UNIT.   CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  with  respect 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  imit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
insert  in  the  proper  place: 

Sec.  1(a).  No  water  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral San  Luis  unit  shall  be  delivered  In  the 
Federal  San  Luis  service  area  to  any  water 
user  for  the  production  on  newly  irrigated 
lands  of  any  basic  agricultiu'al  conunodlty. 
as  defined  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
or  any  amendment  thereof.  If  the  total  sup- 
ply of  such  commodity  for  the  marketing 
year  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  would 
normally  be  marketed  Is  In  excess  of  the 
normal  supply  as  defined  In  section 
301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase  In 
production  of  such  commodity  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  sectu-lty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  The  bill 
proposes  to  open  up  some  of  the  most 
fertile  areas  in  the  world  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  amendment  merely  provides 
that  none  of  these  lands,  while  we  have 
the  present  glut  of  basic  commodities, 
imder  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  planted  to 
such  commodities.  This  provision  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  upper  Colorado  Basin 
Project  Act  which  passed  the  Senate 
some  time  ago.  I  believe  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  tmderstand  the  land  probably 
will  not  be  planted  to  such  crops,  but 
will  be  used  for  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  items  of  that  character. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  the  agricultiu'e  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  very  specialized  agriculture  in 
many  resjjects.  Agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia is  a  wholly  different  system  of  agri- 
culture from  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  country,  with  regard  to  citrus  fruits, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  products  may 
bear  the  same  names,  but  a  great  deal 
more  of  them  are  produced  in  a  different 
fashion.  Califomians  are  very  fortu- 
nate when  it  comes  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  looking  after 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this 
country.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
once  this  area  is  brought  into  cultivation 
there  will  not  be  any  difficulty.  I  hope 
the  Senators  from  California  will  look 
with  favor  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  This  provision,  or  one 
similar  to  It,  was  Included  In  the  upper 
Colorado  Basin  Project  Act  at  my  sug- 
gestion when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Furthermore,  we  in- 
serted a  similar  provision  in  bills  for 
several  other  projects.  I  cannot  re- 
member all  of  them,  but  I  think  the 
legislation  concerning  the  Washoe  proj- 
ect in  Nevada,  and  laws  relating  to  other 
projects,  contain  provisions  similar  to 
this. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  it  plain  that,  by  the  water  develop- 
ment projects,  we  do  not  Intend  to  bring 
into  production  lands  which  will  pro- 
duce crops  to  be  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense  for  us  to  add  to  our  $9  billion  sur- 
plus of  crops.  We  had  no  intention  of 
doing  that. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  an  excel- 
lent amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  amendment  Is  to  establish  a 
ceiling  on  all  basic  crops,  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  been  raised  in  the  area?  That 
is  to  say,  if  wheat  has  been  raised  in  the 
area,  the  right  to  raise  wheat  would  not 
be  changed  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendment  Is 
certainly  not  intended  to  affect  any  al- 
lotment which  might  be  made  to  the  dry 
lands  to  be  reached  by  the  project.  I 
rather  doubt  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  wheat  planted  on  lands  which  would 
be  Irrigated,  but  I  am  not  so  familiar 
with  the  topography  or  climatic  condi- 
tions as  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  hearings  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives one  of  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied stated  that  some  cantaloups,  some 
cotton,  some  wheat,  some  barley,  and 
some  alfalfa  were  now  under  production. 
On  page  93  of  the  House  hearings  it  is 
stated: 


But  if  we  get  a  different  type  of  water  we 
will  go  into  specialty  crop*  that  are  not  now 
In  oversupply. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  certainly  a 
fair  statement,  and  certainly  a  bid  for 
support  from  those  with  numerous  con- 
stituents who  are  growing  these  crops 
under  the  present  acreage  allotments, 
many  of  which  are  very  small. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "5-5-59 — A,"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clkrx.  On  page  3, 
lines  2  and  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"except  so  far  as  the  provisions  thereof 
are  inconsistent  with  this  Act." 

On  page  10,  beginning  on  line  22,  in 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
committee  amendra.ent.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  3  on  page  11. 

On  page  11.  line  4,  In  lieu  of  "(b)" 
it  Is  proposed  to  insert  "Sic.  6." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  was  debated  quite  thoroughly 
during  our  session  on  Tuesday.  The 
Congressional  Record  for  that  day  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  main  points 
which  are  at  issue. 

I  think  the  general  nature  of  the 
project  should  first  be  understood.  The 
Federal  Government  has  already  ex- 
pended, through  the  year  1958,  approxi- 
mately $630  million  on  the  Central  Val- 
ley project.  There  has  been  authorized 
for  that  project  over  $200  million  more; 
and  I  assume  that  in  due  course  of  time 
that  money  will  also  be  appropriated  and 
spent. 

The  cost  of  the  existing  Central  Valley 
project  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  will  soon 
therefore  be  approximately  $860  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  a  new  au- 
thorization, on  page  11,  section  7,  of 
$290  million  more.  As  I  pointed  out  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  there  is  also  an  au- 
thorization in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  7  for  a  further  $190  million  on 
top  of  that,  for  construction  of  distribu- 
tion systems  and  drains.  In  all  prob- 
ability, therefore,  the  Central  Valley 
project,  with  the  San  Luis  unit  included, 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  at 
least  $1,300  million  and  probably  more. 

As  I  have  said,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  narrow  Interests  of  the  Middle 
West  there  are  strong  reasons  to  oppose 
the  project,  for  such  an  expenditure  will 
tend  to  produce  crops  which  will  enter 
into  competition  with  the  crops  of  the 
Middle  West,  notwithstanding  the 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  adopt- 
ed. 

Nevertheless,  the  land  is  extremely 
fertile.  I  believe  it  is  primarily  volcanic 
ash.  Bringing  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 28  inches  of  water  to  this  land 
will  cause  it  to  become  extremely  pro- 
ductive and  very  valuable.  The  coming 
of  water,  therefore,  will  confer  great 
wealth  upon  the  owners  of  the  land. 

In  this  connection,  I  remind  Senators 
that  through  integrated  financing  with 
the  rest  of  the  Central  Valley  project  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  San  Luis 
imit  is  being  charged  off  to  power,  and 
that  the  portion  which  is  charged  to 
reclamation  is  interest  free,  only  the 
principal  being  repaid.  Over  the  course 
of  the  years,  the  loss  to  the  Nation  in 
interest  will  be  approximately  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  principal.     So  the 


taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are  betnc  asked 
to  assume  a  burden  of  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  order  to  bring 
this  land  into  cultivation.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  will  greatly  enrich  those  who 
hold  the  land. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  always 
taken  the  position  that  where  irrigation 
and  reclamation  projects  are  uneconomi- 
cal, as  they  clearly  are  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Colorado,  where,  because 
of  altitude,  tlie  growing  season  is  short, 
the  cost  per  acre  high,  and  the  crops  of 
low  value,  such  projects  should  not  bj 
luidertaken.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  national  interest,  so  far  as  the 
longnm  future  is  concerned,  that  this 
vast  Central  Valley,  which  lies  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  Sierras,  should 
be  brought  imder  cultivation,  provided 
arrangements  can  be  made,  so  far  as  land 
ownership  is  concerned,  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  land  will  be  cultivated  in 
relatively  small  farms,  and  not  locked  up 
in  huge  haciendas  on  the  Mexican  or 
Spanish  models. 

As  we  all  know,  California  inherited 
the  Mexican  and  Spanish  land  laws,  and 
large  amounts  of  land  were  locked  up  in 
huge  estates.  While  there  has  been  some 
diminution  in  the  size  of  these  estates 
with  the  passage  of  time,  I  suppose  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  one  State  in  the  Union 
which,  above  all  others,  has  the  most 
concentrated  land  ownership. 

In  addition,  by  various  devices — not  all 
of  them  reputable — some  large  landown- 
ers in  the  Central  Valley  have  acquired 
vast  amounts  of  land,  which  they  hold. 
We  discussed  one  of  these  holdings  on 
Tuesday:  namely,  the  holdings  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  This  company  was  given 
vast  amoimts  of  land  as  a  bonus  for 
constructing  a  railway,  which  It  never 
constructed.  The  railway  was  never 
built,  but  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
got  at  least  120,000  acres  of  land  In  the 
San  Luis  unit  service  area,  and.  Indeed, 
more  as  we  shall  later  show. 

So  we  begin  with  a  huge  land  accumu- 
lation, acquired  in  the  days  when  the 
Congress  was  extremely  corrupt,  when 
the  railways  of  the  Nation  bought  and 
sold  Senators  and  Representatives  at  so 
much  a  head.  Now  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  this  land,  which  I  have  indicated  on 
the  map  in  red.  It  is  resisting  attempts 
to  apply  the  160-acre  limitation  law  to  it. 
There  are  other  large  landholdings  In 
this  area.  I  shall  refer  to  them  in  due 
time.  One  large  land  company  is  the 
so-called  Boston  Ranch  Co..  which  has 
the  land  designated  in  yellow  on  the  sec- 
ond map.  There  are  other  large  hold- 
ings, running  mto  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres. 

The  fimdamental  issue  this  after- 
noon—at least  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  myself— is 
very  simple.  Shall  the  water  which  will 
be  impHDunded  and  distributed  because  of 
this  huge  Federal  investment  be  used  to 
maintain  and  reinforce  this  concentra- 
tion of  land  ownership?  Or  shall  the 
principles  of  the  Reclamation  Act  to  fos- 
ter family  farms  be  applied,  namely,  to 
provide  that  Federal  water,  or  water 
made  possible  by  Federal  works,  shall  not 


be  placed  upon  land  in  excess  of  180  acres 
for  each  individual  owner? 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  extreme  mild- 
ness of  the  so-called  160-acre  limitation. 
It  was  modeled  upon  the  Homestead  Acts, 
which,  in  turn,  were  based  uix)n  the  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  then  applying  in  the 
Middle  West  to  com  farms,  wheat 
farms,  and  dairy  farms.  It  was  based 
upon  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  which  could  be  cultivated  by  a 
farm  family  and,  for  example,  three 
horses. 

The  land  in  question,  here  when  water 
is  put  up)on  it,  will  be  extremely  fertile 
land.  With  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell] 
was  able  to  get  through,  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  will  be  used  for  fruit  ranches  and 
for  producing  lettuce  and  other  vege- 
tables. Those  are  crops  which  require 
large  amoimts  of  labor,  and  with  respect 
to  which  the  3^eld  per  acre  is  extremely 
high. 

I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoldwaterI.  who  lives  near  one  of  the 
first  big  irrigation  projects  in  the  coun- 
try, made  possible  by  construction  of 
the  Roosevelt  Dam  about  1906.  He  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken.  I  believe 
a  family  can  make  a  very  good  living 
from  a  20 -acre  orange  ranch. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Formerly  that 
was  r>ossible.  Speaking  of  my  own  par- 
ticular State,  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits  in  Arizona  is  not  as  profitable  as 
it  once  was,  because  of  the  competition 
from  Texas  and  California.  If  a  farm 
family  desired  to  work  hard  enough  to 
produce  field  crops  such  as  the  Senator 
has  described,  it  could  make  a  good  liv- 
ing from  160  acres,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
could  make  a  Uving  from  20  acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Fresno  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  issued  a  publication  in 
an  effort  to  build  up  colonization  in  the 
Central  Valley.  It  made  the  statement 
that  a  family  could  be  supported  there, 
if  it  raised  oranges  on  20  to  30  acres. 
If  it  raised  apricots,  35  acres  would  be 
required ;  from  30  to  40  acres  would  sup- 
port a  family  if  it  raised  peaches;  from 
40  to  50  acres  if  it  raised  grapes  and 
raisins;  from  between  60  and  80  acres 
if  it  raised  figs;  and  between  80  and  120 
acres  if  it  produced  alfalfa.  This  comes 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  from  my  meager  knowledge 
of  agriciilture.  those  figures  are  sub- 
stantially correct.  However,  I  wished 
to  point  out  that  with  reference  to  the 
Senator's  original  statement  about  the 
South  River  Valley  project  and  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Dam  those  figures  would 
not  apply;  namely,  that  it  was  no  longer 
thought  to  be  profitable  to  engage  in 
citrus  farming  in  those  areas.  We  have 
^  a  number  of  small  farms  in  and  aroimd 
the  Yuma  area,  which  are  newly  irri- 
gated, and  which  are  producing  citnis 
for  frozen  citrus  purposes;  and  the  fig- 
ures the  Senator  has  stated  would  prob- 
ably apply  down  there.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  what  the  Fresno  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  said  with  reference 


to  the  possibility  of  making  money  from 
the  crops  the  Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  His  testimony  supports 
in  the  main  the  point  I  have  been  trying 
to  make.  After  all,  I  do  not  claim  pre- 
cise accuracy,  but  only  approximate  ac- 
curacy. 

The  point  is  that  on  20  or  30  or  40  or 
50  acres  in  fruits  a  family  can  make  a 
good  living.  All  we  are  proposing  to  do 
is  to  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation. 
If  there  is  only  one  person  in  a  family, 
he  will  have  that  limitation  applied  to 
him.  That  means  that  if  he  puts  the 
land  Into  oranges,  he  will  have  enough 
land  for  about  five  families.  In  apri- 
cots, it  is  enough  for  four  families;  in 
peaches,  it  is  enough  for  four  families; 
m  grapes  and  raisins,  it  is  enough  for 
three  to  four  families. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  even 
if  the  160-acre  limitation  were  to  be  ap- 
plied rigidly,  it  would  be  far  above  the 
acreage  needed  for  fruit  ranchers  or 
fruit  farmers. 

The  160-acre  limitation,  moreover,  is 
not  really  a  160-acre  Umitation.  A  man 
can  take  out  160  acres.  His  wife  can 
take  out  160  acres.  Together,  they  will 
have  320  acres. 

The  Senator  fnxn  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  has  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  that  the  man  can  also  have 
his  older  son  take  out  160  acres,  and  his 
second  son  can  also  take  out  160  acres; 
and,  if  he  is  blessed  with  a  third  son,  he, 
too,  can  take  out  160  acres.  So,  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  three  children  can  take 
out  800  acres  and  raise  fruit  on  the  land 
and  have  over  15  or  20  times  as  much 
land  as  is  needed  to  maintain  a  family. 

Our  attempt  to  enforce  the  160-acre 
limitation  is.  therefore,  not  an  attempt 
to  fasten  people  into  an  ironclad,  rigid 
limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  3^1d? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  always  concerned 
with  the  surplus  production  of  agricul- 
tural products.  In  Virginia  we  do  not 
have  any  public  lands,  and  we  do  not 
have  any  help  in  the  irrigation  of  our 
land.  If  we  irrigate  the  land,  we  pay  for 
the  irrigation  ourselves.  I  have  heard 
that  it  costs  as  much  as  $1,000  or  $2,000 
an  acre  to  irrigate  some  of  the  irrigated 
land.  What  is  the  estimate  on  what 
this  land  will  cost  per  acre  to  irrigate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  very  hard  to  es- 
timate the  cost,  because  of  the  joint  na- 
ture of  the  project  with  the  State  and  l>e- 
cause  the  Federal  financing  is  integrated 
with  the  rest  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. I  would  say.  however,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  investment,  with  the 
$480  million  of  Federal  money  which  is 
contemplated  under  this  bill,  and  prob- 
ably with  at  least  some  State  money,  the 
cost  would  be  at  least  $1,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  assimied  that  to 
be  the  case,  because  I  have  heard  some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  say  that 
there  would  be  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  spent  on  this  project.  It  is 
bound  to  run  into  big  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  merely  the 
added  cost  for  the  San  Luis  unit.  We 
have  already  authorized  $862  million  on 


other  parts  of  the  project  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  show  are  now  serv- 
ing lands  not  connected  with  this  project 
and  will  serve  in  future  both  groups  of 
land  connected  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  line 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
said.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  which  they  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  giving  an 
estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  irrigate 
this  land.     I  quote  from  the  letter: 

On  the  basis  of  tbis  acreage  indicated,  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  Investment  cost  of 
irrigation  would  be  about  $1,576  per  acre. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  rough  estimate 
I  made  was  with  the  interest  not  taken 
into  account.  I  did  not  include  interest 
However,  if  the  interest  is  included  on 
the  so-called  Federal  service  area  alone, 
there  would  be  a  capital  outlay  of  $480 
million,  and  for  interest  a  mmimum  of 
$290  million,  or  a  total  of  $770  million  to  ' 
bring  into  cultivation  440.000  acres. 
That  would  amount  to,  roughly.  $1,750 
per  acre. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  that 
not  one  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  East 
who  knows  about  our  accumulated  sur- 
pluses and  the  financial  burden  of  carry- 
ing ttiem  has  any  conception  whatever 
that  the  irrigation  cost  will  run  up  to 
$1,500  an  acre  to  bring  more  land  into 
production. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  I  may 
say  that  the  cost  on  the  upper  Colorado 
land  is  almost  as  much  as  this,  with 
land  at  the  end  only  worth  $150  to  $280 
an  acre.  That  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
boondoggles  of  all  times,  put  tiarough 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  and,  I 
might  say,  over  the  opposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that 
the  160-acre  limitaticm  under  conditions 
like  those  in  the  Central  Valley  is  aa 
extremely  lenient  limitation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
apply  our  effort  in  the  future  to  revise 
the  160-acre  provision,  and  cut  it  down 
to  less  than  160  acres  on  land  with  a 
high  value  and  a  long  growing  season, 
and  possibly  make  the  limitation  greater  >• 
than  160  acres  on  land  in  high  altitudes. 
It  is  hard  to  get  a  formula  which  will 
take  all  these  factors  into  consideration. 
However,  just  as  the  160-acre  limitation 
may  be  too  rigid  for  lands  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  so  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion is  altogether  too  loose  for  land  in 
the  Central  Valley  of  California. 

There  are  strong  forces  in  California 
which  own  enormous  sunoimts  of  land, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  accept  the  160- 
acre  limitation.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Land  Co.  does  not  want  to  accept  it. 
The  big  estates  do  not  want  to  accept  it. 
The  Boston  Ranch  Co.  does  not  want  to 
accept  it.  They  want  to  be  able  to  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  held  under 
one  ownership  and  still  secure  the  irri- 
gation waters. 

If  we  have  that  kind  of  concentration 
of  ownership  growing  high  value  crops, 
such  as  lettuce,  oranges,  and  citrus 
fruits,  I  will  tell  the  Senate  wliat  kind  of 
agricultural  system  we  will  have.     We 
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will  have  an  a^icultural  system  with  a 
few  owners  and  a  great  mass  of  Mexi- 
can-American laborers  living  in  hovels, 
receiving  low  wages,  and  with  a  life  of 
feudalism  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  indeed  we  now  have  in  part. 

I  notice  some  sardonic  smiles  in  the 
press  gallery.  This  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter, gentlemen  of  the  press.  This  is  a 
question  of  whether,  in  Central  Valley 
of  California  we  are  going  to  have  de- 
mocracy or  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
feudalism.  That  is  the  issue  we  are 
fighting  out. 

Therefore  the  amendment  which  we 
propose  would  apply  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation not  merely  to  the  initial  440.000 
acres  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  but 
with  respect  to  any  additional  land 
brought  into  cultivation  which  will  use 
Federal  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  distributing  water,  even  though  there 
may  be  State  improvements  superim- 
posed upon  the  Federal  system. 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  not  be 
conclusive  with  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understand; 
but  is  my  statement  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  not  certain. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Illinois  yield,   so  that  I 
may  answer  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    KUCHEL.     The    Department    of 
Agriculture  is  not  against  the  bill.    The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  for  the  bill. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  for 
the  bill.    A  similar  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate a  year  ago. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  true  that 
imder  the  bill  80,000  acres  of  land  could 
be  brought  into  cotton  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  which  seeks  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  80.000  acres, 
then,  could  not  come  into  competition 
With  southern  cotton? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  could  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  The  amendment  con- 
tains no  yearly  limitation  at  all.  That 
has  been  eliminated  from  it.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia read  the  amendment.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  make  certain  that  price-supported 
crops  shall  not  be  increased  on  fed- 
erally served  lands.  The  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  mentioned  fruit.  Would 
that  include  apples? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No  apples  are  grown  in 
that  area — none  whatever. 

Mr.  PREAR.     What  about  peanuts? 
Mr.  ENGLE.    No  peanuts  are  grown 
In   that   area.     The   amount  of   wheat 
acreage  in  that  area  will  be  reduced 
rather  than  increased. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  said  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  favored  the  bUl.  That 
T/os  not  my  understanding.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  report  which  indicates 
that  they  are  for  it.  I  have  examined 
the  record  and  have  yet  to  find  any  place 
in  it  which  states  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  ever  indicated  it  is 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  question  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, so  far  as  I  can.  I  said — and  I 
repeat — that  every  Federal  agency  which 
under  the  law  was  required  to  be  con- 
tacted has  approved  the  bill.  There 
have  been  no  adverse  reports  from  any 
Federal  or  State  department  to  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  ascertain  why  they  had  not 
made  a  report  on  the  bill.  I  was  advised 
that  the  Department  had  not  been  asked 
to  make  any  report,  although  they  did 
write  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  pointing  out  the  effects  of  this 
particular  bill  at  this  time.  They  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  would  in- 
crease cotton  acreage  by  80,000  acres; 
that  it  would  increase  the  >;over  crop  of 
alfalfa  more  than  88,000  acres;  that  it 
would  increase  Irrigated  pasture  by 
44,000  acres;  that  it  would  increase  tree 
and  vine  crops  22,000  acres;  that  it 
would  increase  other  field  crops  by 
66,000  acres;  although  there  would  be 
some  decrease  in  hay  crops.  All  of  these 
above-mentioned  crops  are  in  plentiful 
supply  today.  This  project  will  only 
further  increase  these  surpluses. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  under 
the  soil  bank  plan,  with  only  the 
amounts  over  $10,000  being  computed, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1957 
paid  almost  $3  million  to  take  40,000 
acres  of  cotton  out  of  production  in 
California.  This  bill  proposes  to  spend 
millions  through  another  department  to 
bring  80,000  acres  of  cotton  into  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  yet  to  see  anything  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  endorsed  the  iJlll.  If  there  Is 
any  such  report.  I  should  like  to  see  It 
placed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  I  trust  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  Is  not  Implying  that 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
Intentionally  avoided  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  any  other  De- 
partment what,  under  the  law,  It  was 
required  to  ask. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  implying  anything.  I  merely  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  did  not  Indicate  support  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Neither  did  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  indicate  support  for 
the  bill.  Neither  did  the  Department 
of  Defense  Indicate  support  for  the  bill. 
The  fact  is  that  the  agencies  which  xmder 


the  law  are  required  to  be  contacted  by 
the  committees  to  which  the  proposed 
legislation  was  referred  did  respond ;  and 
respondmg,  they  approved  it. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RussKtx]  of- 
fered an  amendment  a  while  ago  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment, I  think,  makes  crystal  clear  the 
mtent  with  which  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  the  problem  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  amendment 
specifically  prohibits  any  additional 
planting  in  the  area  covered  by  the  San 
Luis  unit  to  any  basic  crops  imder  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
type  of  crops  will  be  grown? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  not  here  when  we 
discussed  that  subject  a  little  while  ago. 
because  I  read  into  the  Rkcord  testimony 
which  was  adduced  in  the  House  hear- 
ings, in  which  witnesses  stated  that  with 
the  supplemental  water  they  would  raise 
specialty  crops,  crops  which  were  scarce; 
and  to  that  extent  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  those  who 
come  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
basic  crops  are  raised. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  explanation.  I 
repeat  my  question:  What  type  of  crops 
will  be  raised?  It  is  proposed  to  spend 
$1,576  an  acre  to  bring  into  production 
new  cropland.  Let  us  not  Indulge  in 
generalities.  If  it  is  proposed  to  exclude 
the  production  of  certain  crops,  then 
what  other  crops  are  proposed  to  be 
mcluded? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  had 
been  here  when  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered and  then  adopted,  he  would  know 
what  is  excluded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
read  the  amendment.  I  was  here  when 
It  was  adopted.  However.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  question: 
What  will  be  produced?  There  can  be 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  this 
new  acreage  will  increase  our  surplus 
problem. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  read  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  which 
I  referred  earUer.    He  said : 

If  we  get  a  different  type  of  water,  we  will 
go  into  special  crops  which  are  not  now  in 
oversupply. 

The  View  was  expressed  In  the  debate 
at  that  time  that  various  types  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  would  be  planted  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Russell  amendment  was  not  even  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  was  not  being  con- 
sidered when  that  statement  wsw  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Out  of  courtesy  I 
have  been  farming  out  time  so  that  Sen- 
ators could  conduct  separate  colloquies. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing with  my  argument.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  not  tread  on  my  well-known 
amiability  to  an  excessive  degree. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  so  generous  as 
to  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  1  minute. 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  desire  to  address  myself 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  concerning  farm  crops. 
I  said  at  tlie  beginning  of  my  statement 
that  the  San  Luis  project  would  not  add 
to  the  price-supported  agricultural  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  be  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  that,  and  to  have  it  written  into 
the  law,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  which  pro- 
vides positively  and  unequivocally  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  de- 
liver water  to  any  federally  sei-viced 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  increasmg  the 
production  of  crops  which  are  imder 
price  supports.  No  com.  no  tobacco,  no 
rice,  and  no  p>eanuts  are  grown  at  pres- 
ent m  this  area,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  grown. 

The  cotton  which  is  grown  there  is  of 
the  long  staple  variety  and  is  not  com- 
petitive with  southern  cotton.  In  any 
event,  the  cotton  acreage  would  not  be 
mcreased  tmder  this  reclamation  proj- 
ect; and  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  that,  we 
wrote  such  a  provision  into  the  bill  It- 
self by  means  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  Trom  Georgia  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  cotton  Eicreage 
will  decline  because  of  the  shortage  of 
water  supply.  The  trend  will  be  to- 
ward higher  value  specialty  crops  and 
smaller  farms,  which  are  not  typical  of 
large-scale  cotton  production. 

At  present  these  farmers  of  this  area 
are  pumping  water  from  400-foot  or 
500-foot  wells,  costing  $75,000  or  $80,000; 
and  big  farming  is  incident  to  tiie  area. 
With  an  assured  supply  of  water,  that 
will  not  be  the  case. 

As  for  the  wheat  which  now  is  grown 
in  the  area,  it  will  disappear  entirely  un- 
der full  irrigation,  because  with  such  irri- 
gation, wheat  production  cannot  be  af- 
forded :  and  It  will  be  abandoned  In  favor 
of  alfalfa,  vegetables,  fruits,  melons,  and 
similar  crop  versatility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  ENGLR  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rather  Inferred  that  the  time  I  had 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  California 
had  expired.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
very  accurate  timekeeping. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  debate  has 
been  somewhat  diffuse,  and  in  the  past 
15  minutes  we  have  somewhat  departed 
from  the  points  I  was  attempting  to 
make  before  the  side  engagements  de- 
veloped. 

I  should  like  to  return  to  my  theme, 
namely,  that  the  land  in  this  area  Is 
rather  generally  concentrated  in  a  few 
large  holdings. 

I  have  before  me  the  project  report  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  ot  Reclamation,  on  the  San  Luis 
unit,  Central  VaUey  project;  It  is  a  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  this  water  sup- 
ply development.     First.   It  reveals  on 


page  88  that  76  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  San  Luis  Federal  service  area  is  in 
separate  ownerships  of  over  320  acres 
each. 

I  read  now  from  page  89.  where  there 
is  an  analysis  of  these  holdings  of  over 
320  acres  each,  or  of  approximately  363,- 
000  acres  in  the  San  Luis  area.  This  is 
not  all  of  the  San  Luis  area,  but  It  com- 
prises over  three-fourttis  of  the  lands  in 
the  Federal  service  area,  and  clearly 
shows  the  predominant  pattern  of  land- 
ownership. 

There  are  only  130  landholders  in  this 
main  group,  86  individuals  and  44  cor- 
poraUons.  But,  Mr.  President,  notice  the 
division:  64  of  these  holders  had  hold- 
ings of  from  320  acres  to  1,000  acres. 
Their  gross  acreage  was  39,700.  At  160 
acres  apiece — including  other  members 
of  the  family — that  would  come  to 
18,700  acres  that  were  not  in  excess  of 
the  reclamation  law  limits.  So  their  ex- 
cess acreage  was  21,000. 

There  were  52  holders  who  had  hold- 
ings of  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres,  with  a 
total  of  111,000  acres,  of  which  93,900 
acres  were  excess. 

I  pomt  out.  Mr.  President — and  this 
Is  very  important— that  there  were  10 
holdings  of  from  5.000  to  10.000  acres. 
Their  gross  acreage  was  68.500.  of  which 
66.600  acres  were  excess. 

There  were  only  4  holdings  of  more 
than  10.000  acres;  but  they  had  a  gross 
acreage  of  143,700.  of  which  143,000 
acres  were  excess. 

So  in  the  case  of  these  363,000  acres 
withm  the  Federal  service  area.  324,560 
acres  were  excess — namely,  in  excess  of 
the  160-acre  limitation. 

All  that  is  a  rather  clear  indication  of 
the  concentration  of  land  ownership  in 
this  area. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  ac- 
curate list  of  the  onmers  in  this  San 
Luis  unit  area  alone,  but  I  have  here 
other  statistics  taken  from  1956  maps 
which  cover  approximately  1,430,000 
acres,  which  includes  the  San  Luis  dis- 
trict and  other  surrounding  areas  in 
that  valley.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
figures  in  regard  to  land  concentration, 
here,  as  follows: 

Our  friends  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
had  148,700  acres,  or  a  little  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  acreage. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  had  104,700 
acres,  or  c  little  more  th^ui  7  percent. 

Other  oil  companies — ^not  small  ones — 
had  53,000  acres,  or  3.7  percent. 

The  Boston  Ranch  Co.  had  37,500 
acres. 

Helen  Lillls  had  20,414  acres. 

L.  J.  Christie  held  10.700  acres. 

J.  P.  Bidarary  held  11,148  acres. 

The  Anderson-Clayton  Co. — the  great 
cotton  merchants  of  Texas — held  24,771 
acres. 

J.  Mouren  held  14,261  acres. 

Giffin,  Inc..  held  13,722  acres. 

J.  F.  Gibson  held  12,202  acres. 

W.  Gill  Si  Sons  held  13,400  acres. 

Hamish  Bros,  had  one  hoWing  of 
6,660  acres  and  another  holdmg  of  5,720 
acres. 

There  were  many  other  large  hold- 
ings, totaling  a  great  number  of  acres. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  those  statistics  and 
the  table  from  the  Interior  Department's 


report,  to  which  I  earUer  referred,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  statistics  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  foUowlng  tabulation  Biimmarizes  the 
land  ownerships  involving  excess  lands  for 
the  San  Luis  area : 
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From  p.  88,  "FeasibUlty  Report  on  San  Luis  I'nit," 
May  6,  1855. 

Table  II. — Ownership  statistics  on  area  of 
1.430,080  acres  in  San  Luis  Valley  (includ- 
ing proposed  Federal  San  Luis  service  area 
and  surrounding  areas),  from  1956  maps 
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Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.     President,    I 
think  I  have  submitted  enough  facts  to 
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Indicate  the  close  concentration  of  land 
ownership. 

I  also  wish  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ORO  summary  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
holdings  in  Kern  County,  south  of  the 
Federal  project,  a  part  of  which  might  be 
reached  by  any  so-called  State  project 
or  service  area  which  might  be  brought 
into  being.  In  that  area,  with  a  total 
acreage  of  2,1SS,000.  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  owns  112,000  acres:  other  oil  com- 
panies own  approximately  202,000  acres. 
The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  owns  no 
leu  than  848,000  acres.  The  Tejon 
Ranch  Co.  owns  168,531  acres.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  shows  up 
ftcaln.  In  this  case  with  4R,000  acres. 
Other  private  holdings  in  excew  of  1,000 
acres  come  to  a  total  of  401,000  acres. 

Mr.  President,  Z  anlc  unanimous  oon- 
Mnt  to  have  the  Ubulatlon  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoro,  as  followi; 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Prtsldtnt,  thli  li 
a  region  which,  above  all  others,  has  con- 
centrated land  ownership.  Zf  section 
e(a)  ii  retained  In  the  pending  bill,  the 
Senate  wlU  approve  a  oonUnuaUon  of 
this  concentrated  ownership— not  merely 
in  the  case  of  the  land  which  will  be 
ohargeable  to  service  with  so-oalled 
BUU  waUr;  but  the  Senate  will  aUo 
strengthen  the  concentration  within  the 
area  to  be  serviced  by  so-called  Federal 
water. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Zlllnols  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  one  pausN  In  this 
debate  to  refresh  his  memory  In  regard 
to  some  of  the  great  scandals  In  the  field 
of  natural  resources  in  our  hUtory,  and 
when  one  thinks  of  the  oil  scandals  and 
the  oil  "steals."  the  Teapot  Dome,  the 
great  land  frauds,  the  various  types  of 
•*stea^"  of  which  the  powerful  economic 
Tested  InteresU  of  the  country  have  been 
guilty  throughout  our  history,  1  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if 
he  thinks  I  am  too  far  wrong  when  Z 
suggest  that  today  we  raise  the  question 
of  whether  this  Is  going  to  represent  a 
great  water  "steal"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  try 
to  be  very  guarded  in  the  language  I 
use.  Z  will  say  that  if  the  bill  passes  in 
AU  preeent  form,  It  will  be  a  pubUc 
catastrophe. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mine  is  mild  compared 
with  that  language,  I  wish  to  say. 

But  let  the  Record  show  that  T  think 
that  if  our  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
the  bill  will  be  a  water  "steal"  by  the 
various  large  landowners  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  Just  now  listed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  reprove  the  Oenator  from 
Oregon  If  he  were  to  use  such  words: 
Z  would  say  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  a  man  of  restrained  speech. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Z  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BNGLB.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  not  agree  that  this  bill  Is  very 
plain  in  applying  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion to  the  Federal  service  area? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Zt  purports  to  do  so. 

But  the  point  Is  that  the  Southern 
PaolAo  Land  Co.  Is  in  such  a  strategic 
position,  with  iU  checkerboard  holdings, 
that  It  can  already  apply  great  preaure 
on  the  Federal  Government,  by  refut- 
ing to  participate  and.  by  so  refuting, 
it  may  shut  off  water  from  the  others. 

Moreover,  if  concentrated  holdings  In 
the  nearby  area  will  be  aided  by  meant 
of  water  coming  from  State  improve- 
ments superlmpoied  on  Federal  Im- 
provements, then  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  apply  the  160-acre  limitation 
within  the  440,000  acres  speclfloally 
charged  to  Federal  improvements.  The 
gates  will  be  thrown  wide  open  for  the 
huge  estates  in  the  area  to  the  south, 
of  approximately  half  a  million  aoree, 
which,  it  Is  said,  will  be  serviced  by  water 
coming  from  combined  Federal  and 
SUte  systems  later  to  be  brought  Into 
being. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  But  before  that  oould 
happen.  It  would  be  neoeiMry  to  amend 
the  law;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  At  preeent  sec- 
tion e(a)  provides  that  the  Federal  Uml- 
i*Vpn  ■!»»"  not  apply  to  the  additional 
half  million  aeret  or  more  to  be  brought 
under  eulUvatlon  by  the  combined  BUte 
and  Federal  system. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  X  am  ipeaklng  of  tht 
tome  500.000  acret  under  the  Federal 
service  area.  We  would  have  to  amend 
the  law,  would  we  not? 

*  ^5;.P®P^^'  ^  *  practical  mat- 
ter,  if  the  limitation  it  thrown  open  at  to 
the  first  group  of  lands  outside  the  San 
Luis  unit,  Z  believe  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  hold  the  leo-aore  limitation  on  the 
second  group  of  lands  within  the  Fed- 
eral service  area,  because  the  chart  in- 
dicating the  checkerboard  ownership 
shows  how  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
the  small  holdings  virtually  choked  to 
death  and  enclosed,  and  if  the  Southern 
Pacific  refused  to  come  into  the  arrange- 
ment, the  smaller  landholders  would  not 
be  able  to  get  the  water. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  K  the  Southern  Pacific 
does  not  abide  by  the  160-acrt  hmiU- 
tion— and  Z  admit  they  would  prefer  not 
to  have  it— 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  said  they  did 
not  intend  to  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  not  go  that 
far.  I  do  not  think  they  said  they  do 
not  Intend;  they  said  they  would  pre- 
fer not  to.  If  they  do  not,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  law.   I  wlU  say 
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to  the  Senator  if  any  effort  Is  ever  made 
to  remove  the  160-acre  limitation  from 
the  I'Meral  service  area.  Z  will  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  Z  am  still 
here,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  oppose  any  such  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  know  in  the  past 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hat  been 
forced  to  cede  ground  In  the  Pine  Flats 
case  and  let  the  people  have  the  water, 
even  though  they  have  not  agreed  to 
the  limitation.  My  point  is  we  also 
have  to  limit  the  additional  approxl- 
mately  500,000  acres  which  will  come 
under  cultivation  when  these  further 
Improvements  are  perfected. 

Z  should  like  to  pass  to  the  argxmient 
on  that  question,  because  the  aecond 
approximately  600,000  acres  which  It  Is 
claimed  are  In  the  State  service  area  are 
not  properly  speaking  in  an  independ- 
ent, self-tuttalnlng  State  service  area 
at  all.  The  State  service  area  Is  poMlble 
only  because  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous Federal  investment  in  dams,  reser- 
voirs, condultn,  pumping  tutlont,  and 
power. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  X  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  that  the  Ittue  hat 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia M  to  what  the  Southern  Pacific 
intends  to  do,  Z  think  Z  should  read  into 
the  Ricoro  what  they  tay  they  are  go- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    X  think  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Van  Loben  Belt  on 
March  17,  1958,  tettlfled: 

Lst  us  ttRU  thftt  our  lAndi  are  not  on  the 
marktt.  Thty  M9  not  for  aale.  Wt  do  not 
WHnt  to  Mil  our  Agrteultursl  properties  cr 
our  timber  properties  or  our  grulng  prop- 
erties any  more  than  we  wkiu  to  Nil  our 
main  line  railroad. 

The  letter  of  the  wltneet  for  the 
Bouthern  Paolflo  Railroad  cannot  be 
contidered  without  reaching  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  they  Intend  to 
make  use  of  the  checkerboard  holdlngt 
they  have  on  thit  project,  which  the 
Benator  from  Illinolt  hat  to  magnifi- 
cently brought  out  in  the  debaU  thlt 
afternoon,  and.  in  effect,  try  to  force 
their  will  in  the  admlnlttraUon  of  thlt 
project  by  a  lifUng  of  the  160-acre 
limitation. 

Mr.  IX3UGLAS.  At  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  hat  tuted,  the  Southern  Pacific 
doet  not  intend  to  tell  any  land  In  the 
flrtt  440.000  acres.  They  do  not  intend 
to  sell  any  acreage  from  the  laUr  blocks 
of  land  to  be  irrigated.  Z  desire  to  read 
again  from  the  letter  of  the  Land  De- 
partment, Southern  Pacific  Co.,  on 
March  28.  1868.  signed  by  L.  Frandsen, 
and  which  is  printed  on  page  101  of  the 
hearings,  at  followt: 

It  is  now  our  desire  to  reafflrm  our  pre- 
vious position  that  our  agrloultural  prop- 
•rUea  are  not  for  aale. 

m  other  wordt.  holdings  over  160 
acres  are  not  going  to  be  told.  The 
Southern  Pacific  will  hold  onto  them. 
The  more  reinforcement  Conrrett  glvee 
the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  additional 
fiOO.OOO-acre  area,  the  ttronger  their  po- 
slUon  will  be  on  the  immediate  440,000 
acres. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  to  the 
contention  of  the  Southern  Paciflc. 
should  be  reinforced  by  reading  from 
page  222  of  the  transcript  of  hearings, 
in  which  Mr.  Van  Lobel  Sels  stated: 

The  ngure  we  have  quoted  U  lao.OOO  aorea. 
Thtra  baa  been  aome  delation  from  that, 
bacauaa  the  Federal  Oovtrnmant  raoentlj 
oondamnad  aoma  for  a  naval  air  station. 
That  Is  m  the  couru  now. 

That  was  his  answer  to  the  question 
put  by  Representative  Ullman  of  Oregon 
whenheatked: 

Mr.  Van  Lobal  Bali,  how  much  land  do 
you  have  that  would  ooma  undtr  the  pro- 
poMd  Ftdaral  projaotr" 

The  antwer  was  120.000  acres,  minus 
a  small  amount  that  was  condemned  for 
a  naval  air  station. 

Ihe  witness  went  on  to  tay: 

It  It  all  undar  asrloultural  laaae.  It  la 
all  under  trrisatton.  but  not  all  uf  tt  la  Irri- 
gated avary  year. 

Let  me  repeat  that: 

But  not  all  of  It  la  Irrigated  every  year. 

Do  Senators  get  the  implication?  Get 
the  bill  passed  so  they  can  obviate  the 
160-acre  limitation.    Then  he  said: 

It  is  being  farmed  under  leue  to  sotusi 
operators  on  the  property,  to  eropt  that  are 
typical  of  that  area,  which  X  think  ware 
maiitlonad  pravluualy.  But  thay  Include 
sraina.  cotton,  malona,  various  aaed,  graaa 
aaed  and  alfalfa  aaad  cropa,  a  few  mora  of 
the  apeolallaad  cropa,  Ilka  potatoea  and  ear- 
rou,  and  other  vagatablea. 

When  I  make  my  major  speech  follow- 
ing the  Benator  from  lUlnoti  on  thlt 
matter,  I  am  going  to  point  out  and  re- 
inforce the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the 
contention  that  It  will  not  protMt  the 
160-aore  limitation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  Z  have  said,  the 
160-acre  limitation  in  this  fertile  area 
is  extremely  lenient,  because  160  acret 
of  frultt  and  nutt  can  tupport  not  1  but 
5  or  6  famlUet.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
more  than  this  limitation  on  landowner- 
ship  by  taking  out  160  acres  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Bo  there  can  be 
many  multlplM  of  leo  aortt  under  the 
same  limiution. 

Yet  this  loose  provision  is  not  enough 
for  the  large  landowners.  They  want 
the  sky  to  be  the  limit,  so  they  will  have, 
under  this  law,  the  laUfundla  which  ex- 
isted In  Rome,  which  wat  one  of  the 
reatont  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership such  as  now  exists  in  Spain,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  cautet  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Mexico. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pretldent,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.ZX>UGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  operation  of 
thlt  general  tcheme,  It  there  any  rela- 
Uonthip  between  that  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  is  to  be  made  by  the 
V^eral  Government  and  that  part  which 
is  to  be  made  by  the  SUte  of  California? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  hat 
atlted  a  very  imporUnt  question.  It 
happens  that  is  precisely  the  point  I  wat 
going  to  try  to  develop.  Z  thould  like 
to  proceed  to  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  new  project  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  bill  is  the  dam  creating  the  so-called 
San  Luis  Reservoir.  This  dam  Is  to  be 
constructed  with  Federal  money,  and  the 
initial  water  behind  this  dam.  therefore, 
will  be  water  entirely  attembled  becaute 
of  Federal  expenditures. 

The  rather  indeffnite  proposal  which 
Is  contained  in  the  bill  and  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  bill  is  that  the  height  of  the  dam  will 
then  later  be  raited  at  a  result  of  ex- 
penditures by  the  SUte  of  California. 
Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  quantity 
of  water  impounded  behind  the  dam  will 
be  Increued  and  the  added  amount  of 
water  would  be  due  to  State  expenditures 
and  would  not  be  in  any  degree  Federal 
water. 

The  contention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  that  one  cannot  cut  the  dnm  in  two 
any  more  than  Solomon's  child  oould  be 
cut  In  two.  One  cannot  build  a  aecond 
ttory  on  a  dam  without  a  tubstruoture 
going  down  deep  into  the  earth,  into  the 
rocky  formation,  which  is  probably  a 
more  Important  part  of  every  dam  than 
that  which  is  above  surface.  One  can- 
not built  a  second  ttory  unleu  one  hat  a 
first  story, 

Therefore,  the  dam  Is  an  IntHral.  unl- 
Ury  structure  which  cannot  be  sub- 
divided, and  we  cannot  separate  the 
water  which  has  been  impounded  by 
BtaU  action  from  the  water  which  hu 
been  impounded  by  Federal  action. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  with  to  remind 
my  good  friend  that  the  Delta  Croat 
Channel  is  to  be  used,  bringing  the  water 
coming  down  the  Sacramento  River 
acroit  the  delta  to  tht  Tracy  pumping 
ttatlon.  That  hat  been  eonttructed  with 
Federal  funds. 

This  is  a  Federal  outlay  which  makes 
pottlble  the  additional  quantity  of  water. 
Furthermore,  the  waUr  will  be  pumped 
up  to  a  higher  level  out  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Basin  Into  the  San  Joaquin  Batln, 
with  power  developed  from  the  dams  and 
fallt  of  waUr  up  north,  around  BhatU. 

The  addiUonal  BtaU  outlay,  if  it 
should  be  made,  would  not  get  to  first 
base  if  there  were  not  a  prior  huge  Fed- 
eral investment.  To  claim  that  thit 
-action  it  entirely  dlttlnct  from  the  Fed- 
eral outlay  is,  to  my  mind,  "moonshine." 

In  addition  to  that,  the  previous  out- 
lays on  ShatU.  Keiwlok,  Nlmbut.  Fol- 
tom,  and  Trinity,  which  it  ttiU  under 
construction,  will  make  waUr  and  power 
available  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
purely  StaU  sysUm  but  which  will  not 
be  in  fact  purely  a  SUU  tysUm  but  will 
be  a  Joint  sysUm. 

Therefore,  we  say  that  Federal  recla- 
mation law  should  apply  and  that  we 
should  not  throw  open  the  gates  for 
huge  esUUs  to  be  built  up  in  defiance 
of  the  long-esUblished  Federal  princi- 
ple. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    X  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  basis  for  this  encli'e 
project  lies  in  the  expenditures  which 
will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr.    DOUGLAS, 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  whatever 
is  done  by  the  SUU  of  California  is  de- 
pendent in  the  first  place  upon  what 
the  Federal  Government  does? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  suted 
in  one  senUnoe  what  I  have  been  labor- 
ing to  StaU  for  some  pages  of  the  Con- 
or bssional  RiCORD. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  but  I  think  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  clarification  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  given  to  the  entire 
project. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  entire 
project  is  basically  related  to  the  Fed- 
eral expenditure,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Federal  law  limiting  irrigation  waUrs  to 
holdings  of  160  acres  be  not  applicable 
to  oerum  areas  which  allegedly  are 
going  to  be  supplied  with  waUr  by  the 
SUU  of  California  unrelaUd  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  That  It  prMlsely  tht 
claim  of  the  tpontort  of  tectlon  6(a) . 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  And  the  Senator 
from  Illinolt  Ukes  the  position  that  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Federal  irrigation  law, 
which  provides  that  waUr  shall  be  sup- 
plied only  to  holding!  of  160  acret  or  leat, 
will  be  abandoned  in  such  a  process? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  Benator  from 
Illinois  takes  that  position.  There 
would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  time- 
honored  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  there  could  bt 
unlimited  holdings  In  the  amount  of 
55.000  acres  or  more— it  that  the  figure? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  acres  or  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres.  That  would 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  by  tMtlon 
6(a).    We  are  trying  to  ttrike  6(a). 

Mr.  XUOKBL,  Mr.  Pretldent,  will  the 
SenaUr  yield?  That  is  a  thameful 
thing,  The  cate  thould  not  be  lUted 
that  way,  I  know  the  Benator  doet  not 
mean  to  IndlcaU  tomethlng  which  is  not 
the  fact,  but  that  It  hardly  a  correct 
ttaUment. 

Mr.  DOUOLAB.  Xf  the  Benator 
from  nUnois  hu  made  a  mlttUUment. 
in  what  respect  did  he  make  a  missUU- 
ment? 

Mr.  XUCHEL.  The  Senator  Ulked 
about  the  right  of  the  Southern  Pacifle 
Railroad  to  get  waUr  from  this  system 
in  unlimited  amounU,  as  a  large  land- 
owner, opposed  to  the  imall  landownert. 

X  will  tay  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that 
the  landt  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois it  Ulking  about  are  lands  which  are 
located  above  the  San  Luis  area.  In 
contlderlng  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  Ulking  about,  the  argxunent  la  not 
a  sound  or  conclusive  one. 

The  question  it  at  tlmple  at  thit.  The 
fact  of  the  matUr  It.  we  believe  that  the 
SUU  of  California,  through  iU  Gover- 
nor and  IU  legislature,  ought  to  deUr- 
mine  what  the  restrictions  for  use  of 
waUr  through  a  SUU  tytUm  thould  be. 
It  it  exactly  that  tlmple.  It  it  that  easy 
to  tUU.  We  believe  that  the  Federal 
reclamation  law  ought  to  apply  U  Fed- 
eral reclamation  proJecU 

Mr.  DOUGLAa    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  'We  beUeve  that  when 
one  reservoir  It  Jointly  used  by  the  SUU 
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and  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  It  Is  un- 
constitutional for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tell  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  or  my  State  how  It  thall  use 
Its  water  In  a  State  system,  when  the 
water  comes  from  that  system. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  say  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  that  matter? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  California  side 
of  the  project  Is  completely  dependent 
upon  and  related  to  the  expenditures 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment;  and  that  therefore  California 
ought  to  follow  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Federal  law.  because  without  the 
Federal  money  California  could  not  do 
anything? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     That  Is  a  surprising 
thing  for  my  friend  to  say. 

First  of  all.  the  State  of  California  Is 
Indebted  for  what  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  has  done  with  Federal 
reclamation  In  the  State.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  Central  Valley  project.  Now. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  incumbent 
Governor  of  California — and.  I  may  say, 
In  the  same  fashion  as  under  his  two  Re- 
publican predecessors — the  people  of  my 
State  are  about  to  embark  on  a  $11  bil- 
lion State  water  system.  They  are  will- 
ing to  bond  themselves,  and  pay  that 
money  themselves,  for  a  State  system. 
So  we  have  a  unique  concept  of  two  tsrpes 
of  water  systems  In  our  State,  one  a  Fed- 
eral system  and  the  other  a  State  system. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
so  far  as  this  part  of  the  discussion  Is 
concerned,  the  California  project  will  be 
built  upon  the  Federal  project,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KUCHELl  I  will  say  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Ohio  that  the  San  Luis  res- 
ervoir will  be  paid  for,  60  percent  by  the 
people  of  California  and  40  percent  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  will  try  It  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  part  of  the  project  promoted  by  the 
State  of  California  Is  tied  into  the  Fed- 
eral project? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  imderstand, 
I  wish  to  give  an  accurate  answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  stated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  build  the  base,  and  there- 
after California  would  add  to  the  dam. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  State  Is  going  to 
pay  for  80  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
huge  figure  which  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia brandishes  about.  $11  billion,  has 
in  it  a  typical  degree  of  California  exag- 
geration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Not  at  alL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  It  has.  We 
may  find  ourselves  in  about  the  same 
situation  in  which  the  United  States 
found  itself  when  It  granted  huge  blocks 
of  land  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 


Co.  on  condition  that  It  build  a  railway. 
Yet  It  never  built  that  railway. 

Mr.  KUCHBL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  sxif- 
vesting  that  the  Governor  of  California 
has  said  something  that  Is  not  ti-ue  with 
respect  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
California  Is  engaging  In  the  good  Cali- 
fornia real  estate  practice  of  capitalizing 
on  hope. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  there  anything 
In  the  record  to  indicate  what  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  acreage  is.  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  proposed  in  the  bill  to  In- 
vest $1,500  an  acre? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  scattered 
figures. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  the  land  worth 
$1,500  an  acre? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  now.  It  Is  worth 
relatively  little. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  So  It  Is  proposed 
to  put  $1,500  an  acre  of  Government 
money  into  land  which  is  not  worth  that 
much  now? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  think  It  will 
probably  be  worth  $1,500  an  acre  when 
the  project  Lh  finished,  but  those  who 
will  get  a  very  large  slice  of  the  $1,500. 
without  adequate  payment,  will  be  the 
large  landowners.  The  increase  in  their 
land  values  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  the  returns  from  power,  and  such 
payments  as  are  made  for  reclamation. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  explanation 
been  given  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
why  they  feel  that  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion should  not  apply,  and  why  they  feel 
that  the  holders  of  great  acreages  of 
land  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  irriga- 
tion under  a  policy  different  from  that 
stipulated  in  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  should  let 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  speak  for 
themselves,  and  not  attempt  to  speak  for 
them,  because  if  I  were  to  do  so  I  might 
be  accused  of  twisting  their  defense.  So 
they  should  make  their  own  statement 
on  that  point. 

To  me  it  is  inexplicable  that  two  such 
fine  Senators  as  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  California,  whom  we  love 
as  Individuals,  whom  we  respect,  and 
who  fight  beside  us  on  so  many  meas- 
ures, should  in  this  Instance  be  found 
to  be  against  the  people.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  reconcile  myself  to  that 
situation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yjold. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  the  Intention  of 
the  Senator  that,  with  the  adoption  of 
his  amendment,  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  shall  apply  to  ell  waters  leaving  the 
San  Luis  Reservoir? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.' I  think  so-on 
the  ground  that  the  waters  have  been 


Inextrloably  mixed  and  will  be  made 
available  through  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  San  Luis  Dam  and  the  DeKa 
Cross-Canal  from  the  Sacramento  to  the 
pimiping  station. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Let  me  finish  my 
sentence. 

There  have  been  prior  Federal  expend- 
itures for  power  facilities  which  make 
It  possible  for  the  water  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  Sacramento  into  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley:  and  there  have  been  huge  prior 
expenditures  on  a  large  number  of  dams. 
Including  ShasU.  Keswick,  Trinity,  the 
Sacramento  Canal,  the  Nimbus  Dam. 
the  Folsom  Dam.  and  the  Sly  Park  Dam. 
Senators  say  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  to  build  additional  pumping 
plants  to  supplement  Tracy,  and  an- 
other canal  to  supplement  Delta-Men- 
dota. 

The  Interior  Department,  In  dealing 
with  the  possible  irrigation  develop- 
ments south  of  the  San  Luis  luilt  stated 
that  "the  winter  surplus  In  the  Delta 
could  be  pumped  through  an  enlarged 
Delta-Mendota  Canal."  That  seemed 
to  be  the  primary  military  thing  "or 
through  a  second  canal  adjacent  to  the 
Delta-Mendota" — into  the  San  Luis 
Canal,  and  thence  Into  the  potential 
Avenal  Gap  Reservoir. 

In  other  words,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment apparently  contemplated  that  the 
first  means  of  bringing  the  water  south 
for  the  additional  irrigation  area  would 
be  through  an  enlarged  Delta-Mendota 
Canal,  representing  an  enlargement  of 
the  Federal  investment  already  made. 

My  fine  friend  the  amiable  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel]  said 
on  Tuesday,  "No;  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  We  are  going  to  hare  a  second 
canal  dug  beside  It."  That  is  thrown  for- 
ward in  the  report  as  a  possibility,  but  it 
is  a  possibility  enclosed  in  parentheses. 
Evidently  the  Depcu-tment  of  the  Interior 
thought  the  main  possibility  would  be 
enlarging  the  Delta-Mendota  CanaL  I 
will  show  the  Senator  the  quotaUoQ,  so 
that  he  will  see  that  the  parentheses  are 
properly  placed,  and  he  will  not  think  I 
am  Indulging  in  some  hocus-pocus. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Of  course  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  a  separate  ditch  is 
built  or  the  present  canal  is  enlarged.  In 
either  event  the  State  will  pay  the  cost. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  cost  would  be 
less  if  the  existing  Delta-Mendota  Canal 
were  enlarged,  because  there  has  been  a 
prior  Federal  investment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  not  sure  the  eoet 
would  be  less.  Did  the  Senator  ever  try 
to  enlarge  a  ditch? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Sometimes  It  costs  more 
to  enlarge  an  existing  ditch  than  to  dig 
a  new  one. 

Our  point  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  govemmoit  are 
jointly  using  a  dam  for  which  the  State 
government  pays  its  share.  It  puts  Its 
own  cash  into  the  projects  It  operates 
its  own  pumps  and  canals.  They  are 
separate.    Water    comes    out    of    one 
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spigot  and  goes  on  to  the  federally  serv- 
iced area.  Water  comes  out  of  another 
spiKOt  and  goes  onto  the  State -serviced 
area.  We  propose  that  on  the  federally 
serviced  area  the  160-acre  limitation 
shall  apply.  We  have  said  to  the  State 
of  California,  "We  think  you  should 
have  an  acreage  limitation  if  a  subsidy 
is  involved,  and  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture should  consider  that  question." 
The  Governor  has  agreed  to  do  it.  I 
have  a  telegram  from  him  which  says 
so.  If  the  State  wishes  to  apply  the 
160-acre  limitation,  that  is  within  the 
power  of  the  State,  and  should  be,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  say  that  the 
Governor  of  California.  Hon.  Pat  Brown, 
is  in  favor  of  section  6<a)  ? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  cleared  up  that  point,  because  I 
did  not  believe  he  was.  Pat  Brown,  as 
attorney  general,  made  a  great  fight  to 
uphold  the  160-acre  limitation.  I  could 
not  believe  that  as  Governor  he  would 
do  something  contrary  to  his  policy  as 
attorney  general.  I  hope  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  California  does  not  come 
out  in  defense  of  the  large  landowners. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia thinks  exactly  as  I  do  on  this 
subject;  namely,  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  section  6(a)  is  in  the  bill 
or  out  of  the  bill,  because  the  Federal 
law  will  not  apply  to  the  State-serviced 
areas  anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  only  reason  6(a) 
was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  first  place  was 
to  give  additional  assurance  to  some 
people. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    To  what  people? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  To  the  people  of  south- 
ern California. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  it  to  the  people 
of  southern  California,  or  to  the  large 
landowners  in  the  Central  Valley  and  the 
railways  and  the  oil  companies,  who  have 
dominated  politics  in  Cahfomia  for  70 
years? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  wanted  us  to  re- 
state the  law.  I  never  believe  in  re- 
stating ^he  law.  However,  the  language 
is  in  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  claim  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  not  do  what  he  says  it  will  do.  The 
Federal  reclamation  law  will  not  apply 
to  any  State-serviced  areas  outside  the 
Federal  project.  It  does  not  make  a  bit 
of  difference  to  me  whether  the  section 
is  in  the  bill  or  out  of  it.  However.  I 
think  it  is  Just  as  well  to  reaffirm  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  6(a)  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Section  6(a)  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
water  deliveries  or  to  the  use  of  drainage  fa- 
cillUes   serving   lands    under   contract   with 


tht  8Ute  to  rtcalvt  a  wat*r  supply,  outride  of 
the  Federal  San  Lula  unit  service  area  de- 
•crlbed  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  entitled  "San  Luis  Unit.  Cen- 
Ual  Valley  Project",  dated  December  17.  IBM. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  that 
section  is  included  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  Federal  reclamation  law  does  not 
apply  to  the  500,000  acres  to  be  added 
after  the  first  600,000  acres,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  limitation  there;  whereas 
If  It  is  eliminated,  I  personally  believe 
that  the  Federal  reclamation  law  will 
apply.  At  least  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  it  will  prevail  in  the  absence 
of  State  legislation  to  the  contrary. 

While  it  is  probably  not  possible  to 
pass  a  160-acre  limitation  law  in  the 
California  legislature,  with  its  Arthur 
Samishes 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Arthur  Samish  is  out  of 
there  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  pass  any  legislation  there  up- 
holding the  160-acre  limitktion  in  the 
past,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  California 
Legislature,  much  as  it  has  improved, 
will  pass  such  a  law  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  May  I  read  to  the  Sena- 
tor the  telegram  from  Governor  Brown, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    It  reads: 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  JIfoy  7.  1959. 
Senator  Clair  Encle, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Having  seen  many  statements  in  the  press 
regarding  the  application  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  to  the  San  Luis  project,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  In  the 
past  regarding  this  matter.  Upon  the  basis 
of  my  own  legal  analysis  and  that  of  all  my 
legal  advisors  I  am  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  do  and  will  apply  to 
all  Federal  facilities  and  service  areas  of  the 
San  Luis  project.  In  addition,  with  or  with- 
out the  language  contained  In  section  6(a) 
under  S.  44,  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
do  not  and.  In  my  view,  should  not  apply  to 
the  State  facilities  and  State  service  areas 
of  the  project.  I  am,  and  I  t>elleve  that  the 
California  Legislature  also  Is,  opposed  to  any 
unjust  enrichment  or  monopolization  of 
benefits  by  owners  of  large  landholdings  as 
a  result  of  either  Federal  or  State  operation. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  handling  of  this 
matter,  insofar  as  State  activities  are  con- 
cerned In  relation  to  this  project  or  other 
State  construction,  should  come  as  a  result 
of  State  legislation.  I  intend,  at  an  appro- 
priate time  and  before  contracts  are  exe- 
cuted, to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
California  Legislature  In  order  to  preclude 
the  undesirable  results  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  I  firmly  believe  that  this  matter 
should  not  delay  either  Federal  or  State 
authorization   or   construction. 

Edmund  O.  Bbown, 

Governor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  my  friend  from  California.  I 
would  regard  that  as  a  clothespin  opin- 
ion on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agree  with  me  that  he,  being  the 
author  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Only  one  of  the  au- 
thors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  he  and  the  two  Senators  from 


Oregon,  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, believe  that  the  only  legal  opin- 
ion in  which  we  are  now  Interested  Is 
the  legal  opinion  of  a  court  of  final  ju- 
risdiction, not  the  legal  opinion  of  Pat 
Biown.  Governor  of  California,  who  in 
this  instance  is  a  special  pleader  and  it 
really  a  party  to  the  dispute? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  my  mind  that  if  section  6»a) 
lemains  in  the  bill,  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  will  not  apply  to  the  second 
500.000  acres  to  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation, and  that  if  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion is  to  be  applied  there,  It  will  have 
to  be  by  State  action.  Furthermore,  the 
strategic  defense  of  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion in  the  first  500,000  acres  will  be  mor- 
tally weakened. 

Governor  Brown  can  pledge  his  word 
that  he  will  try  to  have  passed  a  bill 
calling  for  a  160-acre  limitation.  No 
doubt  he  is  a  man  of  his  word.  There 
was  a  great  Governor  of  California  be- 
fore him,  in  the  person  of  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Earl 
Warren,  whom  I  regard  as  the  greatest 
living  American.  He.  too,  had  measures 
which  he  put  before  the  California  Legis- 
lature which  was  controlled  by  his  own 
party,  and  yet  he  could  not  get  anywhere 
with  them  because  the  California  Legis- 
lature was  dominated  by  a  man  named 
Arthur  Samish.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
where  Arthur  Samish  is  now.  But  no 
doubt  he  wears  a  neat  gray  suit  some- 
where in  some  country  club.  He  domi- 
nated a  California  Legislature 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  now  have  a  Dem- 
ocratic Legislature,  for  the  first  time  in 
75  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  it  will  be 
better.  However,  we  have  a  few  sinners 
too,  in  our  camp.  Having  studied  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Samish,  I  know  that 
he  did  not  draw  any  party  lines  when 
he  financed  a  few  weak,  compliant  Dem- 
ocrats, just  as  he  would  pick  out  many 
weak  and  compliant  Republicans.  I 
know  he  never  financed  either  the 
senior  or  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  did  finance  weak  tem- 
perments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say.  in  this 
repartee,  that  I  am  not  very  much  im- 
pressed by  what  my  good  friend  from 
California  has  said  about  a  Demo- 
cratic Legislature  in  California.  We 
have  a  Democratic  Congress.  So  what? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  just  doubt  whether 
the  California  Legislature  could  be  in- 
duced to  pass  a  160-acre  limitation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  pains  me  to  see  some 
injury  done  by  reference  to  what  a 
Democratic  Legislature  will  not  do  and 
by  what  a  D«nocratic  Congress  will  not 
do.     We    ought   to   do   this   in   private. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  knows 
what  the  system  of  representaticm  in 
the  California  State  Senate  is.  The 
California  State  Senate  is  one  of  the 
most  grossly  gerrymandered  legislative 
bodies  in  the  country.     The  county  of 
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Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of  some- 
thing like  7  million,  has  one  State  sen- 
ator in  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  State  of  Nevada 
has  2  United  States  Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  bearing  has 
that? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  State  of  Nevada 
has  2  United  States  Senators.  The  great 
State  of  California,  with  15  million  i>eo- 
ple,  has  only  2  United  States  Senators. 
We  are  not  any  worse  gerrymandered 
there  than  here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  gerryman- 
dered here,  but  it  results  from  a  condi- 
tion which  was  adopted  In  1787.  The 
provision  with  regard  to  two  Senators 
from  each  State  is  the  only  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  cannot  be  amended. 
We  have  to  live  under  It.  We  writhe 
under  it,  but  we  have  to  abide  by  it. 

However,  if  I  may  come  back  to  what 
I  was  saying,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
not  defend  the  gerrymandered  system 
in  the  California  Senate,  under  which 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  with  a  7  mil- 
lion population,  has  only  one  Senator  in 
the  State  Senate;  whereas  3  mountain 
counties,  with  populations  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  also  have  one  State  Sen- 
ator. As  a  result  the  control  in  the 
California  Senate  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  small  coimties.  which  can  be 
bought  up  by  the  private  utilities  and 
big  land  interests.  That  condition  has 
corrupted  democratic  representation  in 
California  for  70  years. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  other  States  as 
well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  common 
weakness  in  most  industrial  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  is  rather 
hazardous  to  anticipate  that,  even 
though  the  Governor  recommends  ac- 
tion with  positiveness,  his  recommenda- 
tion will  be  carried  lr>to  effect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  know  that  there 
are  great  uncertainties  between  what  a 
governor  wants  and  what  the  legislature 
is  willing  to  do. 

Based  upon  what  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  has  said,  I  understand 
that,  in  substance,  he  takes  the  position 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  sec- 
tion 6(a)  is  in  the  bill  or  not  in  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct,  because 
it  is  surplusage.  It  is  a  restatement  of 
what  the  law  is.  Striking  it  out  will  not 
make  any  difference.  I  said  that  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  I  do  not  believe 
that  striking  the  provision  will  apply  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  in  State-serv- 
iced areas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Knowing  that  there 
are  Senators  who  would  vote  for  the  bill 
with  that  section  eliminated,  why  do  not 
the  sponsors  consent  that  it  be  stricken, 
if  it  makes  no  difference? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  wondered 
about  that  myself. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  not  the  author  of 
the  provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHi:.  I  will  not  vote  for  the 
bill  as  It  is.  If  the  section  Is  stricken  I 
will  vote  for  It.  If  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, why  not  strike  it? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  in  college  he  was  not  a 
very  good  football  player.  His  reactions 
were  slow.  He  could  never  make  the 
backfleld,  but  he  was  allowed  to  play  in 
the  line.  When  the  opposmg  team 
lavmched  a  play  at  the  line,  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  proper  for  the  lineman  to 
step  aside  and  let  the  ball  carrier  for 
the  opposing  team  go  through,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  backfleld  would 
then  tackle  the  man  and  bring  him 
down.  One  had  to  do  his  best  to  stop 
the  opposing  ball  carrier  at  the  line  or 
behind  it. 

What  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  is  saying  is  that  the  line  is 
the  Federal  Government.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make  no  effort 
according  to  the  sponsors  of  6(a)  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
farm  policy.  Let  the  big  lawmakers 
go  through,  they  say.  so  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  concerned,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  State  of  California— or 
the  backfleld. 

In  the  flrst  place,  I  say:  Stop  them 
at  the  line.  Second,  I  do  not  have  too 
much  confidence  In  the  backfleld,  know- 
ing something  about  the  past  history 
of  the  California  Legislature. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer advise  the  Senate  whether  or  not 
it  is  within  the  rules  for  a  Senator  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  another  Senator's 
State,  or  of  the  government  or  the  gov- 
enunental  operations  of  another  Sen- 
ator's State? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule 
XIX,  section  3,  prohibits  that. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  nill  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believe  that  the  subject  of  gerry- 
mandering is  a  proper  subject  for  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  do.  Cali- 
fornia, unfortunately,  is  one  of  the 
worst  examples.  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  and  Michigan  are  also  examples. 
Illinois,  too,  has  some  gerrymandering. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  think  that  by  the  slightest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  nile  XIX 
applies  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  gerrjrmanderlng  in  the  American 
system,  as  illustrated  by  the  example 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  Los  Angeles?  Does  he 
think  that  when  he  discusses  gerry- 
mandering from  the  standpoint  of  spe- 
ciflc  instances,  it  is  in  any  way  a  vio- 
lation of  rule  XrX.  which  provides  that 
a  Senator  must  not  speak  disparagingly 
of  a  State?  Or  would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wish  me  to  propound  that  ques- 
tion as  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wIU  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Oregon  do 
that.    Rule  XIX.  section  3,  provides: 

No  Senator  in  debate  Khali  refer  offen- 
sively to  any  State  of  the  Union. 
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No  Senator    In    debate    shall   refer   offen- 
sively to  any  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  simply  respectfully 
ask  that  the  Chair  enforce  that  rule 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  argue  that  point.  I  was  not 
referring  disrespectfully  to  the  State  of 
California;  I  was  referring  disrespect- 
fully to  Mr.  Arthur  Samish  and  to  the 
people  who  have  ruled  the  California 
Legislature. 

The  State  of  Cahfornia  is  a  marvelous 
State.  It  has  a  beautiful  climate,  marvel- 
ous scenery,  flne  people,  and  a  great 
line  of  flne  statesmen,  such  as  Hiram 
Johnson,  Earl  Warren,  Pat  Brown  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Encli],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI.  All  of  them 
are  flne  men.  But  I  am  not  very  keen 
about  Mr.  Arthur  Samish  and  the  forces 
behind  Mr.  Arthur  Samish.  I  never 
thought  Mayor  Schmidt  was  a  good 
mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  Is  say- 
ing, "If  you  say  anything  about  Sam- 
ish. you  are  talking  about  the  State  of 
California."  I  do  not  regard  Samish  as 
embodying  California.  I  am  trying  to 
prevent  California  from  being  included 
with  Samish  and  his  crowd. 


It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  to  refer  offensively  to 
the  8Ute  of  California.  But  If  in  the 
debate  a  discussion  of  gerrymandering 
In  California,  political  manipulations  in 
California,  and  the  political  activities  of 
the  Southern  Paclflc  Railroad  are  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
accept  any  rebuke  which  the  Chair 
wishes  to  administer  and  will  ask  that 
the  objected  to  language  be  stricken 
from  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  a  very  impor- 
tant parliamentary  question  has  been 
raised.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  had  to  raise  it.  but  he  has. 
I  think  we  had  better  ascertain  whether 
the  subject  of  gernmiandering  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  possibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  getting  any  favor- 
able legislation  from  the  Legislature  of 
California,  as  he  indicates  in  his  tele- 
gram he  will  try  to  do,  is  in  fact  out  of 
order.  If  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better 
pause  long  enough  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  our  rules,  be- 
cause we  certainly  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  discuss  objections  to  our 
form  of  government,  and  gerrymander- 
ing Is  one  of  the  most  serious  ones. 

Therefore,  I  propound  the  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry  whether  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  out  of  order,  under  rule 
XIX,  in  respect  to  the  discussion  of 
gerrymandering  of  which  he  has  cited 
Los  Angeles  County  as  a  good  example. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  let  me  make  a 
statement;  then  I  shall  yield.  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHM,]  has  left  the  Chamber.  But  if 
he  or  any  other  Senator  will  move  that 
the  alleged  offensive  words  be  read  for 


the  benefit  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
the  Senate,  and  if  the  Presiding  Officer 
then  rules  that  they  are  out  of  order, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will,  of  course, 
abide  by  the  ruling  which  is  made. 

I  now  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregwi. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  my  recollection,  some  very 
properly  harsh  words  were  spoken  re- 
cently on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  terrible,  shocking  lynching  which 
occurred  at  Poplarville,  Miss.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  not  on  the 
floor,  if  that  happened.  However.  I  be- 
lieve attention  was  called  to  it. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Certainly  that 
would  not  be  considered  as  any  criti- 
cism of  or  attack  upon  the  decent,  law- 
abiding  people  of  Mississippi,  who  I  am 
sure  are  in  the  great  majority  in  that 
Stote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  ruling  on  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
permission  to  take  my  seat  while  the 
ruling  is  made.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor.  I  ask  per- 
mission of  the  Chair  that  I  may  be  seat- 
ed while  the  Chair  rules  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIX.  the 
Chair  does  not  rule  unless  a  Senator  is 
called  to  order,  in  which  case  the  Chair 
has  no  authority  to  rule  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  Chair  merely  tells  the  Senator 
to  take  his  seat.  That  has  not  been  done 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  op- 
eration of  rule  xrx.  I  simply  think. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  hapF>ens  to  be  our 
duty  in  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate, when  we  think  in  connection  with 
a  particular  legislative  issue  that  a  State 
policy  Is  not  in  the  public  interest,  to 
say  so. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  has  not  been  moti- 
vated in  his  statements  by  any  spirit 
of  disparaging  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  a  neighbor  of  my  State. 
and  which  I  frequently  am  heard  to  say 
has  within  it  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
second  home.  San  Francisco,  where  I 
spent  so  much  time  in  years  gone  by. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  policy  of  the 
State  of  California  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  do  not  think  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Certainly  rule  XIX  does  not  contem- 
plate that  we  are  estopped  from  point- 
ing out  what  we  consider  to  be  a  policy 
of  the  state  which  is  not  in  the  public 
interest,  without  having  our  lips  sealed 
here  under  rule  XIX  under  the  conten- 
tion that  we  are  speaking  dispai-agingly 
of  a  State.  I  respectfuUy  submit  that 
rule  XIX  goes  to  the  quesUon  of  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  debater  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

If  we  feel  It  is  necessary  to  point  out 
what  we  as  Senators  considered  to  be  a 
wrong  policy  on  the  part  of  a  State  with 
lespect  to  some  legislative  issue  before 
the  Senate,  then  certainly  we  cannot  be 
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considered,  imder  rule  XIX,  as  speaking 
disparagingly  of  the  State. 

Therefore,  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  wishes  to  invoke  rule  XIX, 
as  he  has,  he  ought  to  ask  for  its  appli- 
cation, so  that  one  does  not  flnd  himself 
in  the  position  I  now  rightfully  find  my- 
self by  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  because 
I  think  the  ruling  is  completely  correct. 
The  Chair  cannot  rule  on  a  point  of 
order  until  a  point  of  order  has  been 
made  by  a  Senator  under  rule  XIX. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  has  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  I  violated  rule 
XIX;  but  he,  himself,  did  not  make  a 
formal  point  of  order:  and  the  Chair 
ruled  that  since  no  formal  point  of  order 
had  been  made,  therefore  it  was  proper 
for  me  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (»fr.  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor;  and  he  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  my  statement  a 
correct  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California,  has  returned  to  the 
floor.  I  wish  to  say  that  if  he  did  make 
such  a  point  of  order,  and  if  the  Chair 
wishes  to  rule  on  the  point  of  order,  of 
course  I  shall  abide  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California — since  he  has  now  re- 
turned to  the  Chamber — that  if  he  now 
wishes  to  make  a  formal  point  of  order 
that,  under  rule  XIX.  certain  statements 
by  me  should  be  stricken  from  the  Rec- 
ord, I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
he  will  make  such  a  point  of  order,  so 
that  the  Chair  may  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  Senator  from  California 
does  not  wish  to  make  such  a  p(Hnt  of 
order,  then  I  should  like  to  have  the 
pi-ivilege  of  proceeding  with  my  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  veiy  able  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  that  I  think  all  of 
us  should  be  careful  in  the  language 
we  use  in  referring  to  the  States  repre- 
sented by  other  Members. 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  him.  So  let  us  now  forget 
ahout  the  matter  to  which  I  referred. 

But  I  hope  all  of  us  will  be  more  care- 
ful— in  line  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  admonished 
all  of  us  about,  a  little  earlier  today. 
Perhaps  we  can  have  a  little  more  cour- 
tesy and  dignity  and  a  little  less  vin- 
dictiveness.  Then  everyone  will  be  a 
little  happier. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  will  point  out 
any  lack  of  courtesy  by  me  or  any  lack 
of  dignity  by  me,  and  if  such  a  point 
of  order  is  upheld  by  the  Chair.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  apologize.  But  in  de- 
fault of  the  raising  of  such  a  speciflc 
issue,  I  should  like  to  have  the  privi- 


lege of  proceeding  with  my  remarks. 
However,  first  I  wish  to  give  the  Senator 
from  California  an  opportunity  to  make 
any  charges  he  may  wish  to  make 
against  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frwn  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  think  we 
should  give  the  Senator  from  California 
a  chance  to  make  any  charges  he  may 
wish  to  make  about  a  lack  of  dignity  or 
about  vindictive  statements  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  that  very  matter,  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well;  I  am  glad 
to  jrield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
have  listened  to  every  word  of  the  de- 
bate; and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe  it 
is  clear  that  the  statement  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  has  made  it  not 
warranted — in  other  words,  that  any 
charges  in  regard  to  a  possible  violation 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las! of  rule  XIX  are  not  warranted. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  done  a  magnificent  job,  a  cou- 
rageous job,  and  a  forthright  job  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  erf  this  issue;  and  he 
has  done  so  within  the  rules.  So,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  slightest  implication  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  in  any  way 
violated  rule  XIX. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
fix)m  Oregon. 

However,  if  I  have  violated  rule  XIX, 
of  course,  I  should  be  admonished  and 
censured.  So  in  all  humility  I  shall 
submit  myself  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  the  silence 
indicates  that  no  charges  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  attempting  to 
point  out  that  if  section  6(a)  is  retained 
in  the  bill,  we  cannot  depend  upon  Fed- 
eral law  to  apply  the  160-acre  limitation 
to  the  second  500,000-acre  block  of  land 
which  will  come  under  irrigation,  and 
that  then  the  only  resort  will  be  to  the 
California  State  Legislature.  Now  I 
wish  to  choose  my  words  very  carefully. 
I  wish  to  say  this:  That  is  a  feeble  reed 
to  lean  upon;  and  if  this  be  a  reflection 
on  the  State  of  California,  if  this  be  trea- 
son, I  am  afraid  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  have  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  Senate  of  the  California  Legislature 
is  gerrymandered;  and  the  mountain 
counties,  which  have  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  population  of  the  State, 
have  control  of  the  California  Senate. 
Those  mountain  counties  are  no  more 
interested  in  the  irrigation  counties  or 
areas  of  the  Central  Valley  than  they  are 
In  Los  Angeles  or  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
One  cannot  depend  on  that  legislature. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wishes  me  to  do  so,  I  can  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CONGRESsioifAL  RECORD  articles  from 
Collier's  Weekly,  In  times  past,  describ- 
ing the  activities  of  Mr.  Arthur  Samish 
and  the  control  he  had  over  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature.  If  that  be  treason 
against  California,  we  shall  have  to  refer 
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to  collier's  Weekly,  which  Is  now  de- 
funct; but  I  suppoee  there  are  assets  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Co.  which  could 
be  attached. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
we  can  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  who  is  one  of  the  finest  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  our  many  years  of  service  together 
that  we  have  had  the  slightest  degree  of 
personal  difference. 

I  wish  to  give  both  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  an  opportunity  to  square 
themselves  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  by  withdrawing  section  6(a). 
Mr.  President,  as  the  fine  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI  has  said,  I 
wish  to  state  that  if  section  6(a)  re- 
mains in  the  bill,  I  will  fight  the  bill 
on  the  beaches,  In  the  streets,  and  in 
the  fields.  But  if  section  6(a)  and  the 
other  phrase  on  page  3,  specified  in  our 
amendment,  are  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  then  I  shall  support  the  bill — al- 
though not  with  too  great  enthusiasm, 
because  it  will  hurt  my  section  of  the 
country;  but  then  I  shall  support  the  bill 
In  the  national  interest. 

So  in  the  interest  of  California  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  fine  reputation  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  California — 
and  I  mean  that;  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  "butter  him  up";  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  body — I  hope  he 
will  agree  to  our  amendment  to  strike 
out  section  6(a). 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor.    I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
section  6(a)  of  the  bill  is  a  bad  provi- 
sion. I  think  it  is  bad  so  far  as  the 
public  Interest  is  concerned,  just  as  are 
bad  nominations.  Therefore.  I  rise  to 
make  a  record  against  it  at  some  length, 
but  before  I  do  so  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Dlinois,  and 
then  to  two  non-Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  comes  from 
a  Midwest  State.  He  comes  from  a  great 
industrial  State.  He  comes  from  a  State 
the  people  of  which,  except  that  they 
also  have  a  national  stake  in  sound  rec- 
lamation projects,  cannot  be  considered 
to  be,  as  of  now,  directly  concerned  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  such  as  that  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is 
a  remarkable  thing  and  good  proof  of 
the  statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  has  taken  the  lead,  as 
he  did  last  Tuesday,  and  he  has  again 
today,  in  seeking  to  protect  the  public 
interest  against  the  great  wrong  which 
I  think  the  retention  of  section  6(a)  in 
the  bill  would  do  to  our  country.  So  I, 
as  one  colleague,  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  leadership  in  this  issue.  I  was 
proud,  as  I  am  sure  my  junior  colleague 
was,  to  join  with  him  in  fighting  for 
what  we  think  Is  a  very  vital  principle  In 
the  whole  field  of  vital  natural  resources, 
involving  not  our  generation  alone,  or 
not  so  much  our  generation  as  future 
generations.  My  speech  will  bear  in  no 
small  degree  on  that  facet  of  the 
problem. 


In  my  opinion,  too  often  the  public 
is  not  fully  aware  of  the  sources  of  much 
of  the  information  which  we  Senators 
use  in  debate,  and  frequently  is  not  so 
familiar  as  it  probably  should  be  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  wonderful 
assistants  and  researchers  associated 
with  us.  True,  we  use  the  Library  of 
Congress.  True,  we  use  other  research 
agencies.  But  we  also  have  research  as- 
sistants assigned  to  us  in  our  offices.  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
administrative  assistant,  assigned  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas], 
who  does  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  him.  I  refer  to 
Frank  McCulloch,  who  is  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  keenest  research 
men  on  the  Hill,  and  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant  behind  the  scenes.  He  is 
a  thorough  student  of  every  subject  he 
takes  up. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  sit  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  watch  the  Senator  from  Illinois  this 
afternoon  as  he  submitted  valuable  in- 
formation and  made  the  arguments  on 
this  issue,  so  ably  assisted  by  his  great 
administrative  assistant,  Frank  McCul- 
loch, who  sat  at  his  right  arm  all  the 
time,  and  really  constituted  a  reservoir 
of  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  complicated  bill. 

Likewise.  I  want  to  pay  an  equal  com- 
pliment to  my  administrative  assistant. 
Mr.  William  Berg,  Jr.,  who  will  probably 
roundly  scold  me  when  I  get  back  to  my 
office.  Mr.  Berg  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  during 
my  deanship  of  the  law  school  in  1931. 
He  was  with  me  in  1937  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  He  was  with  me  on  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  as  my  first 
assistant.  He  is  with  me  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

I  think  men  such  as  McCulloch  and 
Berg  deserve  the  recognition  which  I 
seek  to  give  them  in  the  Record  this  aft- 
ernoon. 

There  are  many  more  administrative 
assistants,  research  assistants,  and  leg- 
islative assistants  who  do  a  grand  job 
of  research  for  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  whose  work  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
prepared  to  participate  in  debate  on 
highly  complicated  economic  and  other 
types  of  problems. 

I  was  moved  this  afternoon  as  I 
watched  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do 
the  masterful  job  he  did,  and  realizing 
that  that  great  right  arm  of  his.  figura- 
tively speaking,  was  sitting  alongside 
of  him— and  I  refer  to  Mr.  Prank  Mc- 
Culloch—I  thought  this  tribute  was 
long  overdue.    I  am  pleased  to  pay  it 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  paid  a  tribute 
both  to  Mr.  McCulloch  and  to  Mr.  Berg. 
Mr.  McCulloch  has  been  associated  with 
me  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  some 
11  years  ago.  I  have  never  known  a 
more  Sble,  devoted,  and  unselfish  man 
than  he.  I  have  never  known  him  to 
make  a  misstatement. 
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I  have  never  known  him  to  depart 
from  the  truth  In  the  slightest  degree. 
I  have  always  found  him  to  be  swayed 
by  the  public  interest.  He  is  excessively 
modest.  I  would  have  been  a  far  worse 
Senator  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  I 
have  a  feeling  ol  great  humiUty  in  as- 
sociating with  him. 

I  frequently  find  that  bright  people 
are  not  particularly  good,  and  that  good 
people  are  not  particularly  bright,  but 
Mr.  McCulloch  is  a  rare  combination  of 
goodness  and  brightness.  To  my  mind, 
he  is  indeed  something  of  a  miracle.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  paid  tribute  to  him.  In  fact. 
I  only  wish  Mr.  McCulloch  were  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  these  words.  I  think 
he  will  read  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  tomorrow. 

I  will  also  say,  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  Mr.  Berg,  he  is  of  the  same 
stamp. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  expect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  say  what  he  has 
said  about  Prank  McCulloch,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  everything  which  has  been 
said  about  Frank  McCulloch  applies 
equally  to  my  administrative  assistant. 
Bill  Berg. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill,  supplementmg  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago  a  great 
American  said : 

The  creation  of  small  irrigated  farms 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  is  a  powerful 
offset  to  the  tendency  of  certain  other  laws 
to  foster  or  permit  monopoly  of  the  land. 
Under  that  act  the  construction  of  great  Ir- 
rigation works  has  been  proceeding  rapidly 
and  successfully,  the  lands  reclaimed  are 
eagerly  taken  up.  and  the  prospect  that  the 
policy  of  national  Irrigation  will  accomplish 
all  that  was  expected  of  It  is  bright. 

The  Reclamation  Act  derives  much  of  Its 
value  from  the  fact  that  It  tends  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  homes  on 
the  land,  and  to  create  communities  of  free- 
holders. In  part  by  settlement  on  public 
lands,  in  part  by  forcing  the  subdivision  of 
large  private  holdings  before  they  can  get 
water  from  Government  Irrigation  works. 
The  law  requires  that  no  right  to  the  use  of 
water  for  land  In  private  ownership  shall  be 
sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any 
one  landowner.  This  provision  has  excited 
active  and  powerful  hostility,  but  the  suc- 
cess If  the  law  Itself  depends  on  the  wise 
and  firm  enforcement  of  It.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  substitute  tenants  for  freeholders  on 
the  public  domain. 

Who  made  that  statement?  The  great 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  26th  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  fifth  annual 
message  of  December  5,  1905. 

Two  years  later  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
in  his  seventh  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1907,  made  these  memorable 
remarks: 

Irrigation  should  be  far  more  extensively 
developed  than  at  present,  not  only  In  the 
States  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  In  many  others,  as.  for  In- 
stance. In  large  portions  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States,  where  It  should  go 
hand  In  hand  with  the  reclamation  of 
swampland.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
should  seriously  devote  Itself  to  this  task, 
realizing  that  utilization  of  waterways  and 
waterpower.  forestry.  Irrigation,  and  the 
reclamation  of  lands  threatened  with  over- 
flow, are  all  interdependent  parts  of  the 
same  problem.     The  work  of  the  Reclama- 


tion Service  In  developing  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  the  weetsm  half  of  our  country 
for  Irrigation  is  more  important  than  almost 
any  other  movement.  The  constant  purpose 
of  the  Oovernment  In  connection  with  the 
Reclamation  Service  has  been  to  use  the 
water  resources  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
ultimate  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber: m  other  words,  to  put  upon  the  land 
permanent  homemakers.  to  use  and  develop 
It  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  and 
children's  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  of  a  great 
man.  which  I  have  just  quoted,  set  a 
proper  tone  for  the  discussion  of  Senate 
bill  44.  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  those  great 
principles  laid  down  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1905  and  1907  that  I 
propose  to  raise  my  objections  to  section 
6^a)  of  S.  44. 

Before  I  express  my  views  on  one  par- 
ticularly objectionable  feature  of  this 
otherwise  good  bill,  I  wish  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Congress  to  enact  the  recla- 
mation law  and  its  160-acre  limitation 
on  irrigation  l>enefits  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  family-sized  farm. 

This  background  material  is  impor- 
tant, because  S.  44.  In  my  opinion,  affects 
not  only  the  San  Luis  unit,  which  con- 
sists of  approximately  450,000  acres  in 
the  Central  Valley  but  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Central  Valley  of  California  which 
might  at  some  time  be  irrigated,  either 
under  a  State  or  Federal,  or  by  a  joint 
State-Federal  program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  San  Luis  bill, 
as  presently  written,  would  subvert  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law.  It  would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in 
administering  programs  under  reclama- 
tion law.  and  it  would  give  the  State  of 
California  the  veto  ix)wer  over  any  joint 
program  called  for  or  vaguely  referred 
to  in  the  bill. 

The  principle  of  reclamation  law,  as 
set  forth  in  various  statutes  over  a  laeriod 
of  56  years,  rests  solidly  on  principles  of 
land  law  which  have  existed  ever  since 
the  founding  of  this  Nation.  The  recla- 
mation law  of  1902  was  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  family  farm  policy  car- 
ried on  during  the  19th  century.  The 
Founding  Fathers  acted  wisely  when  this 
Nation  was  in  its  infancy,  in  curbing  the 
right  of  individuals  to  hold  landed  es- 
tates intact  and  to  compel  distribution 
of  land  in  a  family.  As  early  as  1776. 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  abolished  en- 
tail, curbing  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
pass  on  to  the  oldest  son  the  entire 
estate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  work, 
as  I  remember,  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  point  out 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
.son. 

Thomas  Jefferson  called  this  practice 
"f^s-sential  to  a  well-ordered  republic." 
He  said  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  "to 
annul  privilege,  and  instead  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth,  of  more  harm  and 
dan,£;er,  than  benefit  to  society,  to  make 
an  opening  for  the  aristocracy  of  virtue 
and  talent,  which  nature  has  wisely  pro- 
vided for  the  direction  of  the  interests 


of  society,  and  scattered  with  equal  hand 
through  all  its  conditions." 

This  view  of  Thomas  Jefferson  became 
accepted  as  a  national  policy,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  action  of  Congress  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  as  wide  a  distribu- 
tion of  lands  in  the  public  domain  as  was 
economically  feasible.  Laws  were  passed 
which  made  it  possible  for  veterans  and 
others  to  carve  homes  and  farms  out  of 
the  wilderness.  Land  policy  was  imple- 
mented in  the  Preemption  Act  of  1841 
and  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862.  These 
laws  were  designed  to  distribute  the 
benefits  of  the  public  domain  widely  by 
favoring  actual  settlers  against  monopo- 
lists and  speculators  of  that  day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  160-acre  Homestead  Act  which, 
when  passed,  was  Intended  to  apply  pri- 
marily to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  also  Intended  to  make  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  the  valley  of 
democracy? 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  certainly  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  land  and 
property  has  furnished  the  basis  for  eco- 
nomic democracy  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  that  out  of  the  economic  democracy 
in  many  States  have  come  movements 
for  political  democracy;  notably,  the  La 
FoUette  movement  and,  as  well,  the  sup- 
port which  tlie  great  Senator  Norris  and 
others  have  received? 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  the  great  agrarian 
PopuUst  movement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSR  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  completely  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  heard  me  say  on  another 
occasion  something  which  I  shall  repeat 
here  today,  since  it  bears  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  by  implication 
pointed  out.  We  talk  about  i>olitical  de- 
mocracy, but  we  cannot  have  it  without 
economic  democracy.  We  cannot  have 
political  freedom  of  choice  for  the  indi- 
vidual without  economic  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  Individual.  Therefore,  I 
say  again  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  I  were  to  be  asked  to  name  one 
thing — if  I  were  limited  to  the  naming 
of  one  thing  only — which  I  think  is  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of 
our  democratic  form  of  government, 
what  I  would  name  would  be  private 
home  ownership  in  the  city  and  family- 
farm  ownership  in  the  counti-y.  On 
that  typ)e  of  ownership.  I  think,  is  de- 
pendent, more  than  we  sometimes  fully 
realize,  our  whole  system  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  of  choice  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  remembers  the  writings  of  James 
Harrington,  the  political  thinker  of  the 
Commonwealth  period  in  England.  He 
wrote  the  book  Oceania,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  who  is  the  bread  giver  is 
the  lawmaker.  If  a  man  feed  his  people, 
they  become  his  fiefs  and  serfs. 


Harrington  was  sasring  that  the  politi- 
cal democracy  of  the  Commonwealth 
could  be  established  on  a  firm  basis  only 
if  there  were  economic  democracy. 
breaking  up  the  large  estates  of  England, 
so  that  the  cultivator  would  be  the  land- 
owner, instead  of  the  laborer  or  the 
tenant.  If  the  land  is  locked  up  in  huge 
holdings,  and  people  are  working  on  the 
land,  either  as  farm  laborers  or  tenants 
who  can  be  dispossessed  at  any  time, 
such  people  can  never  buUd  up  social 
or  political  authority. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  says  is  un- 
answerably correct. 

As  I  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  my 
objections  to  section  6(a)  of  the  bill,  let 
me  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  his- 
tory of  land  economics  is  on  our  side. 
There  is  in  this  country,  an  inseparable 
relationship  between  land  economics 
and  poUtical  democracy,  political  free- 
dom of  choice. 

This  issue  cannot  be  laughed  off.  It 
should  not  be  shuflBed  aside.  It  must 
not  be  treated  lightly. 

I  know  that  there  are  not  many  Sen- 
ators present  at  this  hour  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  are  trying 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  importance  of  this  issue;  but  even 
though  many  seats  in  the  Senate  may 
be  vacant,  I  am  siu-e  that  once  the  peo- 
ple of  the  coimtry  know  the  facts  they 
will  stand  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon 
on  the  merits  of  this  issue.  I  am  also 
siu-e  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  stand  with  us. 

So  I  believe  that  once  again  we  are 
just  about  where  we  were  on  Tuesday 
night  in  the  Senate,  after  a  debate  on 
this  question.  We  have  made  a  record: 
and  we  will  complete  the  record  here 
tonight,  so  far  as  concerns  those  of  us 
who  are  opf>osed  to  section  6(a).  Let 
me  say  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  that  we  believe  that,  because 
of  these  vacant  seats,  this  record  should 
be  read  before  a  vote  is  taken,  unless 
it  is  c>ossible  for  us,  in  the  coiu-se  of  the 
debate,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  two  Senators  from  California. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  vital 
issue,  so  far  as  the  future  of  America's 
land  policy  Is  concerned.  When  we  deal 
with  the  question  of  land  i>oUcy,  we  are 
dealing  with  many  other  interests  of 
future  generations. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  let  this  question 
come  to  a  vote  tonight,  because  I  feel 
that  I  owe  it  to  the  great  conservationist 
groups  of  the  country,  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  the 
operators  of  family  sized  farms,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  see  to  it  that 
this  question  does  not  come  to  a  vote 
tonight.  Not  until  the  Senate  has  had 
adequate  time  to  give  consideration  to 
the  great  record  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  made  here  this  afternoon — 
to  which  I  hope  to  make  my  small  con- 
tribution— should  the  issue  come  to  a 
vote. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  should  take  note  of  what  I 
have  said  in  regard  to  my  intention  to 
do  what  I  can  to  give  complete  assurance 
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to  the  people  of  the  country  that  I  shall 
do  all  In  my  power  to  see  to  it  that  a  vote 
is  not  taken  on  this  question  in  the  Sen- 
ate tonight,  and  hot  until  Senators  first 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  record 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made  this  afternoon — unless,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  we  may  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  two  Senators 
from  California  in  respect  to  section 
6(a). 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sanator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
Senator  I  would  be  more  delighted  to 
yield  to  than  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  very  happy  to  see  him  In 
the  jovial  mood  which  the  winning  smile 
on  his  face  now  indicates.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Blr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

I  Join  with  him  in  feeling  that,  under 
all  relevant  considerations,  it  would  be 
quite  unwise  to  have  a  vote  tonight,  not 
merely  for  the  reason  my  able  friend  has 
outlined,  but  for  some  other  reasons 
which  he  and  I  together  might  well  con- 
jure up  in  our  minds.  So  I  say  to  my 
friend  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  will  be  no  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  S.  44  would  weaken  the  na- 
tional policy  which  provided  a  method 
to  establish  our  agrarian  democracy, 
out  of  which  grew  our  great  industrial 
economy.  Land  is  literally  the  founda- 
tion on  which  this  Nation  has  grown 
and  flourished.  Wide  distribution  of  land 
has  made  possible  our  democratic  society. 

Under  the  homestead  laws,  a  man 
could  go  out,  select  160  acres  which  was 
not  already  occupied,  drive  stakes  down, 
occupy  it  for  6  years,  and.  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee,  could  obtain  title 
to  the  land.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
weatern  domain  In  the  19th  century, 
abuses  of  our  land  laws  crept  in  and  vest- 
ed Interests,  by  one  means  or  another, 
secured  title  to  vast  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Z  yield. 
Mr.  D0U0LA8.  Have  not  some  ex- 
amples of  that  situation  been  developed 
in  the  debate  on  this  measure— for  ox- 
ample,  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.  Bot 
148,000  acres  as  a  bonus  for  construct- 
ing a  rallroAd,  but  It  never  oonstruoted 
the  railroad? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  exactly  the  type 
of  acquUlUon  I  referred  to  in  the  state- 
ment X  Just  made. 

X  asked  Senators  to  look  at  the  map 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made  available  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
checkerboard  map  which  shows  how  the 
Southern  Pacific  got  some  148.000  acres 
of  land  on  the  basis  of  the  representa 


xmder  the  application  of  the  reclamation 
laws  of  the  country,  with  the  limitation 
of  160  acres  attached  thereto. 

It  is  an  old  story.  We  must  stand  up 
in  the  Senate  against  powerful  interests 
when  they  seek  to  execute  such  a  diabol- 
ical scheme,  which  would  do  such  great 
damage  to  the  public  interest.  There  is 
no  language  I  know  of  that  could  gloss 
it  over.  There  it  is,  in  all  its  ugly  naked- 
ness, in  the  pending  bill. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  the  charts  and 
maps  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  placed  upon  the  map  stands  for  in- 
spection by  Senators.  They  show  what 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
are  fighting  for  in  this  debate. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  must  be 
stopped  in  this  water  grab,  not  only  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  but  the  other  large 
landowners  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California,  whose  holdings  as  shown  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  who  has  placed 
the  figures  in  the  Record,  involve  many 
thousands  of  acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Indeed,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  the  time  to 
study  the  Record,  so  that  they  will  be 
fully  aware  of  what  is  involved  in  what 
I  call  a  water  grab,  and  why  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon  are  seeking  to  get  section  6<a) 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  last  century  land 
speculation  was  rife.  There  were  many 
scandals  Involving  the  General  Land 
Offlce.  In  1885  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office  joined  with  others  in  calllnK 
attention  to  the  rapid  conglomeration  of 
western  landholdings  during  the  I9th 
century  under  defective  statutes  and 
loose  administration.  William  A.  J. 
Sparks  said: 

I  found  thAt  th«  mriRntncpnt  titntc  of  ths 
Nation  In  tu  public  landa  luvi  bctn  to  a  wldt 
•xtent  waited  undtr  d«f«otlvi  and  Improvi- 
dent iRwa  and  through  »  Uxlty  of  pubilo 
KdmlnUUKtlon  Mtoniahtng  in  a  bualntu 
MUM  if  not  culpable  in  rockUuniai  uf  offl* 
clal  reeponelbility.  The  innd  depurtment  has 
been  very  Inrgely  oonduotod  to  the  advan- 
tngee  of  ipeciilntton  and  monopoly,  private 
and  corporate,  rather  than  in  the  pubUo 
Intsrtst.  •  •  •  It  ssema  that  ths  prevail- 
ing Idea  runnhu  through  thli  ofnce  and 
thoae  ■ubordlnate  tu  It  waa  that  the  Gov- 
ernmont  had  no  dlatlnctlve  right*  to  be 
contidtred  and  no  ipsdal  IntcrMts  to  pro- 
tect. •  •  •  X  am  aatlifled  that  thouaanda 
of  clatma  without  foundation  In  law  or 
equity  involving  nunioni  of  acrea  of  pubilo 
land,  have  been  annually  paued  to  paunt 
upon  the  tingle  propoaltlon  that  nobody  but 
the  Government  had  any  adverae  intereat. 

Paul  Wallace  Gates,  an  authority  In 


Western  Interests,  though  lauding  the  act, 
were  every  ready  to  pervert  it. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  selfish  interests  over  and  over 
and  over  again  have  repeated  their  tac- 
tics in  fields  such  as  this.  The  devices 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  country.  If 
there  were  ever  a  field  concerning  which 
we  should  always  keep  in  mind  the 
warning  to  a  free  people  of  the  impor- 
tance of  constant  vigilance  in  protecting 
the  public  interest.  It  is  in  cormection 
with  land  economics.  Here  once  again 
we  have  powerful  land  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia seeking  to  pollute  the  stream  of 
public  interest.     It  must  be  stopped. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, from  a  mid  western  State,  and  the  2 
Senators  from  Oregon,  from  a  western 
State,  have  in  this  debate  stood  up 
against  these  powerful  interests.  We 
are  confident  that  once  the  American 
people  come  to  understand  our  position, 
they  will  be  with  us,  as  the  American 
people  always  have  been  in  all  the  other 
areas  when  land  frauds  and  land  steals 
— what  I  would  call  in  this  instance  a 
water  steal — finally  come  to  be  imder- 
stood  by  them.  They  said  to  their 
pohtical  representatives,  "You  must  do 
something  about  bringing  about  the 
necessary  reform  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  invasion  of  the  public  interest."  They 
will  on  this  occasion,  too.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  going  to  give  up  hope  that  the  2 
very  fine  Senators  from  California  may. 
before  we  get  through  with  the  debate, 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  2  Senators  from  Oregon  that  sec- 
tion 6(a)  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  hoped  they  would  do  It  last  Tuesday. 
I  was  hoping  that  they  would  do  It  today. 
I  never  give  up  hope.  X  hope  that  the 
Interests  in  California  who  believe  In 
good  government  and  who  believe  In 
protecting  the  public  Interest  will  Join, 
between  now  and  Monday,  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia adopt  our  proposal  to  strike  sec- 
tion e(a)  from  the  bill. 

In  fact.  I  know  California  pretty  well, 
and  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take 
before  any  crou  section  population 
group  In  the  State  of  California  the 
views  expressed  on  this  issue  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  X  would  let  them 
decide  the  Issue.  My  conAdenoe  In  the 
people  of  California  la  such  that  X  am 
satisfied  that  any  cross  section  group  of 
Callfornlans,  once  given  the  facts  about 
the  poslUon  Uken  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  would  agree  with  us  and  would, 
in  effect,  say  to  the  Senate,  "Strike  sec- 
tion 6(a)." 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LavschkI,  whom  X  see  on  the 
floor,  representing  In  part  the  great  State 
of  Ohio,  representing  a  people,  such  as 


JL°1  ^?i?l .ri^V,?!  °°^«'-"«!?"t  that  if    the  neld  of  land  history,  had  this  to'say    L^' Jfrn"?; '^T  ""^?i^''*;ei!'!r^:U^!l^ 


that  land  were  allocated  to  It.  It  would 
build  a  railroad.  It  never  built  the  rail- 
road, but  It  got  the  land. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.    Now  it  wants  to  hold 
onto  the  land. 


about  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862: 

The  land  reformers  reckoned  too  light- 
ly *  *  *  with  the  astuteness  of  the  apeeu- 
latora  who  in  the  paat  had  either  succeeded 
In  emasculating  laws  inimical  to  their  Inter- 


have  no  direct.  Immediate  Interest  In  the 
project  Itself,  except  for  the  ever-preeent 
public  Interest,  after  listening  to  the  de- 
bate with  hi."t  open  mind,  would  stand  up, 
as  he  did  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  say  to 
the  '        ~ 


persona  unsympathetic  to  its  principle,  and     from  Illinois  and  the  senior  Senator  from 


Oregon  have  been  trying  to  put  It 
throughout  the  debate.  He  based  his 
question  upon  the  objective  of  protect- 
ing the  reclamation  law.  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  in  1905  and  1907,  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
and  I  are  doing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tonight. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said.  "Take 
section  6(a)  out  of  the  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  it.  Leave  it  in.  and  I  will  oppose 
it."  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, once  they  get  the  same  facts  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  got  this  afternoon, 
as  he  listened  to  the  debate,  will  take  the 
same  position. 

All  we  need  is  a  little  time  to  get  the 
merits  of  this  issue  understood.  Then, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  Senate  will  sustain 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Years  ago,  in  the  West,  a  water  mo- 
nopoly was  feared  as  well  as  a  land 
monopoly.  Proceedings  of  numerous 
irrigation  congresses  are  filled  with  ref- 
erences to  the  dangers  of  permitting 
either  land  or  water  monopoly  in  the 
West. 

A  comment  of  a  member  of  the  first 
irrigation  congress  held  in  1891  in  Salt 
Lake  City  refiects  this  fear  of  monopoly 
and  the  desire  that  the  Government 
would  bring  irrigation  to  small  farmers. 
This  man  said : 

The  tendency  of  the  great  West  •  •  •  is 
this  accumulation  of  vast  estates  In  land. 
The  object  of  good  Government  Is  to  stop 
this  Insofar  as  It  can  and  give  •  •  •  the 
poor  man  a  chance  to  own  iO,  20,  40,  60.  or 
100  acres  if  It  la  In  hla  power  to  cultivate  It. 

A  delegate  to  the  Irrigation  congress 
of  1893  said: 

I  am  not  working  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing this  In  the  possession  of  any  one  cor- 
poration, or  any  one  people.  I  want  the 
whole  people  from  now  on — from  generation 
to  generation— to  own  that  water— own  that 
power. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  the  little 
people  of  America  speaking  at  this  Irri- 
gation congreu  of  1893.  They  are  typi- 
cal of  the  little  people  of  America  on 
the  farms  of  the  West,  who  today  look 
to  their  representatives  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
water  supply  of  the  family  farmer  of 
America.  They  are  the  same  as  the 
little  people  of  1893,  so  far  as  their  eeo- 
nomlo  InttrMts  and  political  outlook  are 
concerned. 

So  In  1883  one  of  these  so-called  little 
people  said  as  follows  In  that  Irrigation 
congress: 

We  want  to  make  that  water  forever  what 
It  In  In  law.  In  Jurisprudence,  In  history— the 
pubilo  property  of  ths  peopit,  to  be  trans- 
ferred, under  proper  regulatlona.  to  benefi- 
cial uses  for  the  people  who  own  the  land. 

I  have  produced  some  of  those  great 
statemenu  of  the  past  made  by  the  lit- 
tle people  of  America— those  who 
worked  on  the  soil  with  their  hands— 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  really 
uave  birth  to  this  great  reclamaUon  land 
policy.  Through  their  toll,  this  poUoy 
was  written  into  the  Uw.  X  aak:  Are 
we  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  them? 
Are  we  going  to  walk  out  on  the  great 
heritage  which  they  really  wrote  Into 
the  land  law  of  this  country,  not  only 


for  the  benefit  of  their  generation,  but 
for  ours  and  for  generations  to  come? 

Oh.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  politicians  to  stop  long  enough, 
under  the  pressure  which  harasses  us 
from  day  to  day,  imder  the  demand  for 
speedy  action  by  the  Senate,  to  reflect 
upon  the  historical  origins  of  some  of 
these  great  policies  of  Goverrunent.  One 
does  not  win  a  popularity  contest  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  trying  to  get  into  the 
RecoRD,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
did  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
the  dramatic  history  of  the  great  rec- 
lamction  law.  It  is  a  history  written  in 
terms  of  human  struggle.  It  is  a  history 
written  in  terms  of  human  values.  It 
has  been  raised  by  the  San  Luis  bill.  It 
has  brought  into  focus  and  contest  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  the  year  1959,  a  great 
issue  as  to  whether  we  shall  turn  our 
backs  on  the  sound  water  policy  of  1903. 
1905,  and  1907,  which  the  fathers  of  con- 
servation in  the  United  States — Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  Gififord  Pinchot — suc- 
ceeded in  writing  into  the  law  books  of 
this  Repubhc. 

The  job  of  legislating  is  a  job  which 
requires  us  to  do  our  book  work.  It  Is 
a  job  of  being  students  of  the  govern- 
mental history  of  our  country. 

What  I  fear,  and  what  I  have  feared 
ever  since  last  Tuesday,  when  the  bill 
first  reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is 
that  there  will  be  pressure  for  hasty 
action.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows,  at  one  point  in  the  proceedings, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  so  limit  de- 
bate on  the  issue  that  the  kind  of  his- 
toric record  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  made  today  on  the 
bill  could  not  have  been  made  had  we 
yielded    to   that   pressure   for  haste. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  repeat  to- 
day. I  will  in  the  Senate  drag  my  feet 
more  and  more  on  suggestions  In  sup- 
port of  unanimous-consent  agreements 
so  long  as  X  think  the  historic  record 
needs  to  be  made.  An  Issue  such  as  tliat 
presented  In  the  San  Luis  bill  ought  to 
be  decided  In  terms  of  the  historic  rec- 
ord, X  know  all  my  oolleaguei  are  not 
familiar  with  that  record  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  it.  But  they  havo  a 
duty  to  take  the  tUne  neceesary  to  learn 
the  basis  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  two  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon have  raised  their  objections  to  the 
bill.  That  is  why,  dry  as  this  academic 
lecture  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  law  and  our  reclama- 
tion law  may  be,  it  nevertheless,  in  my 
Judgment,  Is  vital  to  a  consideration  of 
the  merlU  of  the  San  Luis  bill.  I  shall 
make  that  record,  no  matter  how  long  It 
may  take  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  make  It,  because  X  believe  it  Is  my 
duty  as  a  student  of  government,  rop- 
resentuig  the  people  of  my  State,  to  be 
able  to  go  home  and  honestly  reply 
when  they  ask  me  the  queetlon:  "What 
happened  when  the  San  Luis  bill  wu 
before  the  Senate?"  My  reply  to  them 
Is  this:  "I  put  in  the  Ricokd  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  water  and  land  policiei 
which  were  relevant  to  an  intelligent 
oonaideration  and  final  vote  on  the  bill." 

X  did  not  ask  to  have  a  course  of 
action  followed  by  the  Senate  which 


would  make  necessary  the  inclusion  of 
this  historical  background  record.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  early  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  I  urged  that 
the  two  Senators  fnmi  California  work 
out  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  an  agree- 
ment to  strike  section  6(a)  from  the 
biU. 

Now  that  he  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish 
to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  I 
could  not  possibly  work  with  anyone  who 
has  been  more  cooperative  in  discussing 
with  me  our  respective  differences  on  the 
bill. 

Now  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  KucHELl  also  has  entered 
the  Chamber,  my  compliments  apply 
likewise  to  him. 

I  am  sorry  we  have  not  yet  reached 
a  final  understanding  on  the  matter, 
but  what  has  happened  is  that  the  two 
Senators  from  California  unwittingly 
and  unknowingly,  I  am  certain,  have 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  in- 
cludes a  section  that  raises  the  whole 
issue  of  whether  the  historic  principles 
which  I  have  just  cited  in  this  field  shall 
be  overturned  and  ignored  by  the  Senate 
in  May  1959. 

If  what  it  takes  Is  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas!  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon — a  couple  of 
old  professors,  with  always  the  tendency, 
I  know,  as  our  critics  sometimes  say,  to 
lecture  to  the  Senate—occupy  enough 
time  to  get  the  educational  background, 
the  reclamation  laws,  and  the  water  pol- 
icies of  the  coimtry  Into  the  Record,  so 
that  our  colleagues  will  have  notice  of 
the  Issues  involved,  we  Intend  to  do  It. 

X  cannot  possibly  do  the  Job  which  the 
great  former  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  done  on 
two  occasions  in  this  debate,  but  I  will 
do  my  best,  because  I  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  academic  features  of  the 
Issue. 

Let  me  lay  that  academic  featurM  of . 
issues  like  this  are  very  practical  fea- 
tures, very  real  features.  They  involve,  / 
in  this  instance,  a  rtcitation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  water  policiei  of  the  United 
States,  starting,  as  X  say.  with  the  early 
Irrigation  congresses,  from  which  X  have 
been  quoting  some  of  the  little  people  of 
America  who  attended  those  oongreMM 
and  spoke  for  the  dirt  farmers  and  the 
family-farm  owners  of  America.  They 
spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  no  U.S. 
Senator  today  can  begin  to  equal,  as  the 
language  X  have  Just  read  from  their 
speeches  so  clearly  shows, 

Mr.  Prnident,  I  will  not  vote  for  a 
San  Luis  bill  which  has  in  it  section 
8(a),  a  section  which,  In  my  Judgment, 
if  X  voted  for  It,  would  cause  me  to  be- 
tray a  trust  in  behalf  of  which  thoit 
IrrigaUonlsU  of  1803.  1888,  and  1897. 
who  attended  the  various  Irrigation  con- 
gresses, spoke  so  eloquently.  They  left 
a  trust  to  us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  X  Intend  to  keep  faith  with 
that  trust. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  Preaident,  will  the   - 
Senator  from  Oretoa  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Certalnlj. 
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Afr.  KUCHBL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Indicate  what,  In  hit  Judirment, 
the  intention  of  this  amendment  la  with 
respect  to  any  watera  which  mlRht  be 
Impounded  In  a  San  Luis  R«aervoir,  and 
which  would  be  utilised  \yy  the  State 
system,  rather  than  by  the  Federal  San 
Luis  project? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  CiiUfomia.  will 
bear  with  me,  I  shall  go  into  that  matter 
In  considerable  detail  later  in  my 
speech.  But  flrst  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent the  historical  sequence;  and  then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss,  at  whatever 
length  the  Senator  from  California 
would  wish  to  have  me  do  so,  some  of 
the  legal  implications  of  this  provision 
Of  the  bill  which  I  think  clearly  war- 
rant strilcing  it  from  the  bill.  Later  on, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  those  legal  impli- 
cations. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  George 
H.  Maxwell,  considered  the  father  of 
reclamation,  told  the  Irrigation  Congress 
of  1896  that  arid  pasture  lands  for  sheep 
"should  be  kept  forever  as  the  common 
heritage  of  the  people,  never  to  be  sold 
but  to  be  leased  only  to  actual  settlers 
living  upon  the  adjoining  farms." 

During  the  last  irrigation  congress, 
one  delegate  expressed  a  fear  which  I 
share  in  regard  to  the  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  today.  That  delegate  from  Mon- 
tana was  fearful  that  "after  the  Govern- 
ment had  borne  all  the  exT>enses  of  con- 
struction, the  water  would  inure  to  the 
profit  of  a  few,"  and  he  suggested  that 
control  by  the  Government  should 
"alwasrs  and  forever  be  under  the  control 
and  distribution  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." 

I,  Mr.  President.  I  think  those  quotations 
from  delegates  to  the  various  irrigation 
>congresse8  are  not  only  eloquent,  but 
they  also  show  how  it  has  been  necessary 
over  the  decades  for  the  little  people,  the 
family  farmers  of  our  country,  the  dele- 
gates to  irrigation  congresKes.  to  func- 
tion as  guardians  of  the  land  heritage  of 
the  Nation,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  generation  can  enjoy  that  heritage. 
If  succeeding  generations  are  to  enjoy 
that  heritage,  too.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day  in  May  1959.  or  on  next  Monday  in 
May  1959.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  not  scuttle  It  by  the  passage 
of  the  San  Luis  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  years  ago  George  H. 
Maxwell  attempted  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
many  by  calling  attention  to  the  original 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  which  is  as 
follows: 

The  water  of  aU  streams  should  forever 
remain  subject  to  public  control,  and  the 
right  to  the  use  of  water  for  Irrigation  should 
inhere  In  the  land  irrigated. 

That  means.  Maxwell  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

No  man  can  own  the  right  for  speculative 
purposes,  and  beneficial  use  should  be  the 
basis  and  measure — that  means  to  the  ex- 
tent you  use  the  water  beneficially.  Is  all 
that  you  can  have,  and  the  limit  to  the 
right. 

Now  there  you  have  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  you  can  build  Irriga- 
tion   institutions   in    these    Western   States 


that  will  endure  at  long  m  the  human  race 
oocuplta  them  and  water  monopoly  wtU  be 
an  impoealblUty.  •  •  •  I  do  not  want  any- 
body to  |o  away  from  the  oongreM  with  the 
Idea  that  this  aubject  has  not  been  con- 
sidered and  the  aolutlon  of  it  found. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  always  been 
the  theory  of  our  reclamation  laws  ever 
since  they  were  enacted.  It  is  because 
In  my  judgment,  this  bill  will  do  a  wrong 
to  that  tlieory  that  I  joint  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  In  objecting  to  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  problems  which  emerged 
during  the  19th  century  was  the  problem 
of  watering  lands  artificially  in  areas 
where  rainfall  was  insufficient.  In  the 
huniid  East,  widespread  distribution  of 
the  land  was  not  such  a  great  problem. 
Land  and  water  were  joined  together  im- 
der  natural  conditions,  but  in  the  West 
where  the  water  was  separated  from  the 
land,  means  of  bringing  the  land  and  wa- 
ter together  had  to  be  devised.  So  in  the 
arid  West  we  not  only  have  the  problem 
of  land  distribution,  but  we  also  have  the 
problem  of  water  distributior^  Con- 
gressmen in  the  19th  century,  in  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  land  water, 
tended  to  think  of  the  new  problem  in 
terms  of  the  old  one.  They  attempted  to 
devise  legislation  which  would  distribute 
to  each  farm  enough  water  to  Irrigate 
160  acres.  The  principle  underlying  such 
distribution  was  the  same  as  that  un- 
der  the   homestead  laws. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  It 
was  apparent  that  the  limitations  on 
homesteaders  must  be  liberalized.  So. 
when  the  Reclamation  Act  was  passed. 
In  1902,  it  provided  that  one  person 
could  have  title  to  water  sufHclent  to 
Irrigate  160  acres  of  land,  and  that  if  he 
were  married,  his  wife  was  entitled  to  a 
similar  amount.  So,  under  reclamation 
law,  actually  we  have  for  a  family  a  320- 
acre  limitation.  Over  the  years  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  amount  of  water  a 
family  was  entitled  to  was  insufficient  to 
provide  a  good  standard  of  living  for  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  Numerous  stud- 
ies have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  agencies.  All  of 
these  studies  indicate  that  320  acres  of 
irrigated  land  Is  sufficient  to  support  a 
family. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  possibly  more 
than  any  one  Individual,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation  of  oiu- 
natural  resources  and  the  democratic 
distribution  of  our  public  lands.  Roose- 
velt saw  far  into  the  future.  He  realized 
if  the  great  landed  monopolies  got  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands,  they  would  lise 
their  economic  power  to  implement  or 
extend  their  political  power.  Roosevelt 
feared,  and  feared  rightly  in  my  opinion 
concentration  of  landownership  in  a  few 
hands  would  eventually  mean  the  end  of 
democratic  government.  He  knew  that 
human  greed  is  insatiable;  that  the  land 
monopolists  would  not  stop  after  they 
had  converted  public  lands  and  lands 
distributed  from  the  public  domain  into 
a  vast  feudalism. 

Roosevelt  knew  also  that  In  countries 
where  there  is  not  widespread  distribu- 
tion of  land,  there  is  not  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Land  monopoly  has  led  to 
autocracy  and  dictatorship  in  every  na- 


tion In  the  world  where  It  haa  provallrd. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  Statea  haa 
fallen  heir  to  certain  land  pattcnui  which 
were  developed  In  Spain  and  In  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  land  grants  have  formed 
the  baali  for  vast  holdlnn  which  ex- 
cluded farmers  and  made  lmpos.<;lble  an 
equitable  and  democratic  distribution. 
Probably  no  State  In  the  cotmtiy  la  a 
better  example  of  that  than  is  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  similar  situation  exists  because  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  seeking  to  acceler- 
ate economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try, gave  away  vast  acreages  to  the  rail- 
roads as  an  inducement  to  expand  our 
transportation  s>-stem.  The  Southern 
Pacific  received  vast  acreages  in  the  San 
Luis  area  in  the  1870's  and  1880's  for  a 
railroad  which  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  stated  over  and  over  again  in 
this  debate,  it  never  built. 

We  do  know  what  was  admitted  in 
testimony  by  one  of  the  railroad's  of- 
ficials, that  this  great  railroad  does 
control  and  own  120.000  acres  in  the  San 
Luis  Federal  service  area.  We  know  also 
that  this  witness  indicated  that  his  com- 
pany would  not  get  rid  of  its  excess  lands. 
He  stated  flatly  that  the  rallioad  lands 
were  not  for  sale. 

Getting  back  to  my  discussion  of  the 
development  of  the  antimonopoly  laws, 
it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  had  to  be  strengthened 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  amended 
repeatedly  to  prevent  speculation  and  to 
stop  loopholes  which  had  not  been  ap- 
parent when  the  original  law  was  passed. 

Those  who  designed  the  reclamation 
law  of  1902  inserted  five  devices  aimed 
at  the  prevention  of  monopoly.  First 
was  the  use  of  public  funds  to  carry  out 
reclamation  programs.  Public  enter- 
prise was  to  be  ifinanced  by  a  reclama- 
tion fund  consislfing  of  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  the  Western 
States.  This  fund  was  to  recover  project 
construction  costs  from  the  users  in 
annual  installments.  In  this  way  the 
fund  would  re-'olve  and  provide  contin- 
ually for  new  projects. 

A  second  measiu'e  was  to  prevent 
monopolization  by  tho  commutation  pro- 
visions of  the  homestead  law  when  ap- 
plied to  reclamation  projects.  This 
commutation  privilege  offered  a  cash 
alternative  to  the  requirement  of  per- 
sonal inhabitancy  of  a  claim.  This  prac- 
tice, which  today  has  been  advocated 
repeatedly,  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  De- 
partment of  Interior  policy.  It  has  been 
known  as  the  lump-sum  theory.  Actu- 
ally, It  amounts  to  the  barter  of  public 
policy  favoring  the  actual  settlers  for 
the  monopolists'  ready  cash.  Congress, 
fully  aware  of  this,  forbade  ccxnmutation 
on  reclamation  projects  in  1902. 

A  third  safeguard  against  monopoly 
stiffened  the  inhabitancy  requirements  of 
the  earlier  homestead  law.  It  stipulated 
that  an  entryman  mu3t  be  either  a  "bona 
fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  occuiJant 
thereof  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
and  must  reclaim  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses at  least  one-half  of  the  total  irri- 
gable area  of  the  entry."  The  bill 
further  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  lower  the  maximum  area  per 
enti-y  to  the  acreage  reasonably  required 
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for  the  support  of  a  family.  Frameri  of  poundini.  atortni.  or  earrylni  water  for  any  thaf  wm  at«  — n.  ^..n-.  -•*».  w  » 
the  act  of  1B02  reaUsmi  that  the  tradl-  rmiation  ayaum,  oorpoXtlJn.  aSoeStloiJ  f?Vhr?-I?12!S  ^**^  ^^  ^***^ 
tlonal  quarter  secUon  granted  in  humid    «>»"trtet.  or  individual,  aa  herein  providad!    "*  "^«  *»^  f*'**^  m  a  sintulftr  OMi. 


areas  was  often  too  large  for  a  family 
farm  on  irrigated  land. 

The  fourth  safeguard  against  mo- 
nopoly provided  that  water  rights  shall 
be  "appurtenant  to  the  land  irrigated 
and  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis,  the 
measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right." 
Irrigationists  had  been  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  dependence  on  others  in  control 
of  their  water  supply  and  regarded  tying 
water  and  land  together  in  common 
ownership  as  among  the  surest  of  anti- 
monopoly  devices. 

The  fifth  provision  against  monopoly 
In  the  1902  act — and  this  Is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all — was  the  excess  land  pro- 
vision. It  provided  that  "no  right  to  the 
use  of  water  for  land  in  private  owner- 
ship shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding 
160  acres  to  any  one  land  owner  and  no 
such  right  shall  permanently  attach  un- 
til all  payments  therefor  are  made." 
This  law  does  not  limit  the  amount  of 
land  an  individual  may  own.  It  merely 
places  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  water 
an  individual  may  receive  from  a  subsi- 
dized Federal  project.  This  provision 
rests  on  the  principle  that  no  individual 
shall  obtain  more  public  water  than  his 
equitable  share. 

One  of  the  flrst  important  amend- 
ments of  the  Reclamation  Act  was  the 
Warren  Act  of  1911.  This  amendment 
expanded  the  160-acre  limitation  to  in- 
clude water  from  other  than  Federal 
reservoirs  If  it  was  delivered  in  Federal 
canals  and  ditches. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stressed 
very  much  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  the  160-acre  limitation  in  respect  to 
water  use  when  the  water  is  delivered  in 
Federal  canals  and  ditches. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Warren  Act  he  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TnxE  43.  United  States  Code.  Sale  ok  Ijcase 
or  SUKFLDS  Watees,  Watee  POWEB,  &rOEAOE 

CAPAcrrv,  AND  Watxb  Transtoetation  Pa- 
cnJTixs 

i  623.  storage  and  transportation  of  water 
for  irrigation  dlstrlcU,  etc. 
Whenever  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  reclamation  law,  storage  or  carrying  ca- 
pacity has  been  or  may  be  provided  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  the  lands  to  l>e 
Irrigated  under  any  project,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  preserving  a  flrst  right  to  lands 
and  entrymen  under  the  project.  Is  author- 
ized, upon  such  terms  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  Just  and  equlUble,  to  contract  for  the 
Impounding,  storage,  and  carriage  of  water 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  such  excess  ca- 
paclty  with  Irrigation  systems  operating 
under  secUon  641  of  this  tlUe,  and  Indivi- 
duals. corporaUons.  associations,  and  Irri- 
gation districts  organized  for  or  engaged  In 
furnishing  or  in  distributing  water  for  irri- 
gation. Water  so  Impoxmded,  stored,  or  car- 
ried under  any  such  contract  sliall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  dlstrlbuUon  to  Individual  water 
users  by  the  party  with  whom  the  contract  la 
made:  Provided,  however.  That  water  so  Im- 
pounded, stored,  or  carried  shall  not  be  used 
otherwise  than  as  prescribed  by  Uw  as  to 
lands  held  In  private  ownership  within  Oov- 
emment  reclamation  projects.  In  fixing  the 
charges  under  any   such  contract  for   Im- 


tha  Baeratary  shall  take  Into  conaidaraUon 
tha  ooat  of  oonatruotion  and  matnunaaoa  of 
the  reservoU'  by  which  auch  watar  ta  to  be 
Impounded  or  atored  and  the  oanai  by  whloh 
It  la  to  be  carried,  and  auch  chargea  shall 
b«  Just  and  equitable  aa  to  water  uaera  under 
the  Oovernment  project.  No  irrigation  aya- 
tem.  district  associstlon.  corporaUon,  or  in- 
dividual so  contracting  shaU  make  any  charge 
for  the  storage,  carriage,  or  delivery  of  such 
water  in  excess  of  the  charge  paid  to  the 
United  States  except  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  cover  coat  of  car- 
riage and  delivery  of  such  water  through 
their  works  (Feb.  21,  1911.  ch.  141,  sec.  138. 
Stat.  926). 

i  624.  Cooperation  with  irrigation  districts, 
*  etc.,   in   construction  of  reservoirs 

and  canals. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  rec- 
lamation law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  authorized,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  to  cooperate  with  Irrigation 
districts,  water-users'  associations,  corpora- 
tions, entrymen,  or  water  users  for  the  con- 
struction or  use  of  such  reservoirs,  canals, 
or  ditches  as  may  be  advantageously  used 
by  the  Oovernment  and  irrigation  districts, 
water-users'  associations,  corporations,  en- 
trymen. or  water  users  for  Impoimdlng,  de- 
livering, and  carrying  water  for  Irrigation 
purposes:  Provided,  That  the  title  to  and 
management  of  the  worlcs  so  constructed 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
♦98  of  this  Utle:  Provided  further.  That 
water  sliall  not  be  furnished  from  any  such 
reservoir  or  delivered  through  any  such 
canal  at  ditch  to  any  one  landowner  In 
excess  of  an  amount  sulDclent  to  irrigate 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  section  or  section 
623  of  this  title  shall  be  held  or  construed 
as  enlarging  or  attempting  to  enlarge  the 
right  of  the  United  States,  under  existing 
law,  to  control  the  waters  of  any  stream  In 
any  State  (Feb.  21,  1911.  ch.  141,  sec.  2,  36 
Stat.  926). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  administrative 
decisions  on  this  point.  One  was  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  I  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  these 
decisions  and  administrative  interpre- 
tations, and  make  some  reference  also 
to  judicial  opinion.  I  would  have  my  two 
friends  from  California  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  are  passing  a  bill — if  we 
pass  the  bill  with  such  modifications  as 
we  hope  we  can  get  into  it — that  is 
bound  to  be  subjected  to  judicial  inter- 
pretation. I  do  not  think  the  Senators 
from  California  have  any  real  doubt 
about  that  fact,  which  is  why  I  think 
the  legislative  history  we  make  on  the 
bill  is  so  important.  That  is  why  I  think 
it  is  so  important  that  we  make  clear 
that  we  are  arguing  in  the  Senate  to 
protect  the  reclamation  laws,  as  I  have 
outlined  their  historical  basis  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  so  ably  dis- 
cussed them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  making  reference  to  the  back- 
ground history,  to  the  laws,  and  now  to 
their  interpretation,  because  in  this  de- 
bate we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
courts  of  America. 

Here  is  a  project  which  Is  singular  in 
its  nature.  It  is  a  project  with  such  an 
intermingling  of  Federal  and  State  inter- 
ests, such  an  intermingling  of  Federal 
and  State  activities,  such  an  inter- 
mingling of  Federal  and  State  fimds, 


Z  am  not  ft  rood  enough  lawyer  to  fetl 
that  Z  oan  predict  with  any  otrtalnty 
what  the  Judicial  determlnaUons  may  be 
in  the  future  in  regard  to  the  effeoU  on 
existing  law  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.    Nor  can  I  predict 
to  what  extent  the  terms  of  the  bill  may 
jusUfy  a  judicial  modificaUon  of  exist- 
ing decisions.    That  is  why  I  think  we 
are  talking  about  such  an  important  is- 
sue.   So  it  is  important  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon,  in  making  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  bill  in  this  debate,  to  make 
perfectly  clear  that  the  objections  we 
are  raising  are  pressed  in  order  to  make ' 
the  record  plain  that  we  are  advocating 
no  modification  of  the  protection  of  the 
160-acre  limitation  in  respect  to  Federal 
waters;  in  respect  to  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion; in  respect  to  the  historic  applica- 
tion of  the  reclamation  laws;  in  respiect 
to  the  principles  I  have  quoted  in  my 
speech,  including  the  early  statements  of 
the  founders  of  our  reclamation  system. 
The  statements  of  the  men  who  spoke 
In  the  irrigation  congresses,  the  state- 
ments of  Maxwell  and  the  statements  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  concerning  these  laws 
are  of  great  significance. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  know  what  I  am  doing 
in  this  debate  from  the  standpoint  of 
laying  a  legal  foundation  for  a  court 
decision  on  legislative  intent.  Let  me 
say.  for  the  coiuis  to  read  in  the  future, 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  it 
clearly  understood  that  he  is  proposing 
no  modification  whatsoever  of  existing 
reclamation  law;  that  he  is  countenanc- 
ing no  weakening  of  the  historic  water 
policies  of  this  Nation  in  relation  to  the 
160-acre  limitation;  that  he  is  agreeing 
to  no  concession  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  respect  to  reclamation  policies 
and  the  application  of  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation to  the  San  Luis  project,  so  far  as 
all  Federal  interests  are  concerned. 

As  a  lawyer  I  will  say  to  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  California  that  in  the  last 
analysis  it  will  be  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Federal  interest  is,  and 
the  courts  will  refer  to  this  debate,  to 
the  stat^nents  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, to  obtain  the  clear  expression  of  our 
purposes  in  seeking  to  strike  section  6(a) 
from  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  courts.  I  only  ask  the 
Senators  from  California  to  Join  me  in 
that  willingness. 

Let  us  strike  section  6(a)  from  the 
bill  and,  if  the  Legislature  of  California 
in  the  future  does  not  do  what  the 
Governor  of  California  has  indicated  in 
the  telegram  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  read  into  the  Record 
this  afternoon,  by  way  of  seeking  to  get 
legislative  action  in  California  in  re- 
spect to  the  160-acre  limitation,  the 
courts  still  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  question  of  the  application  of  this 
bill  with  section  6(a)  eliminated. 

One  of  the  diflSculties,  among  the  many 
I  have  in  imderstanding  the  position 
taken  by  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  their  position  as  to  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  striking  section  0(a) 
from  the  bill.    I  say.  good  naturedly,  the 
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Senators  seem  to  blow  a  little  hot  and 
cold  about  it.  They  seem  to  take  the 
position  that  they  do  not  think  section 
6(a)  particularly  affects  their  Interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  tlie  blU. 

Mr.  ENOLE.   Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  be  clear  that  only  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California  has  taken  such 
a  position.  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  proposing  to  do  something 
Other  than  what  he  thlnlu  he  is  propos- 
ing to  do.  The  Senator  proposes  to 
strike  out  language  which  is  surplusage 
to  the  bill,  which  language  simply  states 
what  the  law  is.  Strlklnir  out  the  lan- 
guage will  not  make  the  Federal  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  State  service  area. 

As  Governor  Brown  said  In  his  tele- 
gram, either  In  or  out,  the  language  does 
not  make  any  difference.  The  section  Is 
an  affirmation  that  this  construction  of 
the  law  is  the  constructi<m  of  the  law 
adopted  By  Congress.  To  that  extent  I 
suppose  it  has  some  importance. 

At  any  rate,  certain  persona  in  Cali- 
fornia thous^t  the  language  would  be 
helpful  In  the  bill.  I  was  against  put- 
ting the  section  in  the  bill,  because  I  do 
not  believe  in  stating  something  which  is 
already  the  law.  and  I  so  told  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  wanted  the  language 
In. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  where 
we  stand  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  think 
the  language  would  do  any  harm,  par- 
ticularly, in  statmg  what  the  law  is,  ex- 
cept that  It  might  invite  some  trouble. 
For  that  reason  I  did  not  want  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  However.  It  Is  my  nnn 
opinion  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to  it  will  not  change  the  law.  I  have 
told  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  author  of  the  amendment,  that 
if  he  wants  to  apply  Federal  reclamation 
laws  to  the  State  service  area,  when 
and  If  it  Is  ever  built,  he  must  do  it  by 
affirmative  language  and  he  must  make 
the  building  of  the  Federal  project  con- 
ditioned upon  the  acceptance  of  that 
circumstance.  The  Senator  has  not  pro- 
posed that.  As  a  consequence,  the 
amendment  boils  down  to  a  ruckus,  in 
my  opinion,  about  who  Is  going  to'  be 
able  to  Interpret  what  the  Senate  does. 

I  have  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  section  re- 
mains in  the  bill  or  is  stricken  out  I 
suspect  that  my  friend  from  Oregon  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
want  to  strike  it  out  and  then  say.  "That 
is  proof  that  the  Congress  wants' to  ap- 
ply the  Federal  reclamation  law.  and 
Congress  believes  it  does  apply."  But 
what  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  something  different?  And  ho 
knows  what  will  happen  when  the  Ques- 
tion comes  before  the  court,  as  it  must? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
statement  from,  the  junior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  take  full  rcsponalbillty 
for  my  position. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
statement  for  a  moment.  I  highly  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator.     I  feel  as 


though  I  have  won  half  the  argument. 
Elven  though  it  is  now  6:30,  we  might 
surprise  the  Senate.  We  might  clear 
up  this  question  tonight,  If  I  could  win 
the  other  half  of  the  argument  repre- 
sented by  my  dear  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
I  think  the  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  the  issue  so  clear  in 
this  legislative  record  that  I  am  willing 
to  rest  on  that  record, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  finish  this 
thought.  I  should  like  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator why  I  am  willing  to  rest  on  the 
record. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  two  Senators  from  Oregon,  and 
the  two  Senators  from  California,  have 
made  their  legislative  history.  The  final 
decision,  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
California  said  in  his  last  sentence,  will 
rest  in  the  courts  anyway.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  it  to  rest  there.  I  think  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  Just  made 
leaves  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
nimois  perfectly  clear  In  the  Record. 
It  leaves  the  Senator's  own  position  per- 
fectly clear;  and  ultimately  the  courts, 
in  a  specific  fact  situation  brought  into 
litigation,  will  apply  the  law. 

I  am  willing  to  leave  the  position 
there.  If  we  could  obtain  an  agreement 
from  the  two  Senators  from  California 
to  strike  section  6(a),  I  could  place  the 
remainder  of  my  speech  in  the  Rscoao 
without  reading  it.  and  we  could  go  to 
dinner. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  also  that  I  intend  to 
support  my  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  if  he  desires  to  oppose  It. 

With  reference  to  the  legal  situation, 
I  wish  to  cite  a  precedent,  and  then  I  de- 
sire to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  question. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  Inter- 
mingling waters  has  already  been 
legally  investigated.  It  rose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contract  with  the  Tulare 
Irrigation  District.  The  provisions  of 
that  contract  appear  on  page  106  of  the 
Central  Valley  documents. 

Water  was  commingled  in  that  case — 
the  water  of  the  irrigaUon  district  and 
the  water  of  a  Federal  reclamation 
project. 

It  was  contended  that,  because  the 
waters  were  commingled,  all  the  waters 
were  thereby  freed  from  the  burden  of 
compliance  with  the  160-acre  limitation, 
which,  of  course.  Is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  say- 
ing today.  He  Is  saying  that  because 
the  waters  are  commingled,  the  limita- 
tion necessarily  applies. 

The  Solicitor  rendered  his  opinion, 
which  appears  on  page  698  of  part  ri 
of  the  Central  Valley  documents,  in  the 
same  volume  as  the  preceding  reference. 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  held  that  a  commingling  of  the 
waters  did  not  affect  the  application  of 
the  160-acre  limitation  with  reference 
to  Federal  land,  that  on  Federal  lands 
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the  Federal  reclamation  law  applied; 
and  that  on  the  local  district  lands,  of 
course.  It  did  not  apply.  So  the  ques- 
tion has  already  been  before  the  legal 
authorities  of  the  country  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  has  not  yet  been  taken  to  court 
Perhaps  one  of  the  things  section  6(a) 
might  do  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  such  a  course. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  Is  a  fine  IsLwyer,  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  me  that  striking  section  6(a) 
would  not  mean  that  Federal  reclamation 
law  would  necessarily  apply  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  outside  the  Fed- 
eral area? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Striking  section  6(a) 
would  certainly  make  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Oregon  have  no  Intention  of  lay- 
Ing  any  foundation  for  a  ruling  that  we 
are  modifying  the  reclamation  laws. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  would  mean  that  Federal  rec- 
lamation law  would  be  eliminated  on 
the  second  block  of  land  to  be  brought 
under  irrigation,  and  that  the  strategic 
position  of  the  160-acre  limitation  on  the 
first  block  of  land  would  be  greatly  weak- 
ened.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  I  am  afraid  its  inclu- 
sion would  allow  a  foundation  for  such  a 
contention  before  a  court,  by  which  the 
lawyer  might  plead  that  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  Congress. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  two  Sen- 
ators tnm  California  is  that  we  strike 
out  section  6(a).  and  then  let  the  issue 
come  as  a  clean  case  to  the  court — and 
it  is  going  to  the  court — without  any 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that  reclamation  laws  were,  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  imayinfit^n".  in- 
tended to  be  modified. 

Mr.KUCHEU  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Isdeld. 

Mr.  KUCHEIx  I  think  It  might  be 
possible  for  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  one  fur- 
ther comment  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  as  he  himself 
pointed  out,  that  he  was  reading  a  legal 
opinion  from  the  Solicitor,  and  not  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Com-t  As  I  imder- 
stand — and  I  am  relying  wholly  on  my 
recollection  now— the  Senator  Is  citing 
a  case  which  involved  a  pure  com- 
mingling of  water,  it  was  not  a  case 
with  the  same  operative  facts  as  the  San 
Luis  case.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  vast  development  of  Federal 
works,  at  the  great  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  which  is  Involved  In  the 
San  Luis  case.  The  San  Luis  case  In- 
volves not  only  a  commingling  of  water, 
but  a  commingling  of  facilities. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  at  all 
that  I  think  the  Solicitor's  opinion  would 
survive  a  Supreme  Court  test  in  a  com- 
mingling-of -water  case;  but  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  there  Is  quite  a  difference,  If 
my  recollection  Is  correct— and  I  think 
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it  is — between  a  factual  situation  involv- 
ing only  commingling  of  water  and  a 
factual  situation  such  as  is  Involred  in 
the  San  Luis  case,  which  involves  com- 
mingling of  both  water  and  facilities. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  believe  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  have  looked  up  the  opinion. 
In  that  case  the  same  river  was  used. 
The  facts  are  not  on  all  fours  by  any 
means.  However,  I  am  of  the  view  that 
it  takes  State  legislation  to  apply  the 
acreage  limitation  in  the  State -serviced 
area,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  govern- 
mental philosophy.  Is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done.  I  prefer  to  have  it  done  that 
way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  yield  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Earlier  in  the  debate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  in  endeavoring  to  indicate 
to  the  Senate  the  intention  with  which 
he  had  affixed  his  name  to  the  amend- 
ment, used  the  language:  "We  propose 
to  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation." 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  language, 
if  the  able  Senator  from  Dlinois  intends 
that  the  acreage  limitation  be  applied 
to  Federal  reclamation  projects.  How- 
ever, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  by 
the  use  of  that  language,  left  open  what 
he  intended  the  acreage  limitation  to 
apply  to. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 
that  I  stand  here  advocating  no  weak- 
ening of  the  Federal  reclamation  law.  I 
say  at  the  same  time  that  here  we  have 
a  unique  situation,  where  there  is  in  the 
mountains  to  the  east  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  only  one  available  site  for  a  reser- 
voir. The  Federal  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  State 
engineers  of  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia, concluded,  after  lengthy  profes- 
sional inquiry,  that  that  is  where  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  reservoir  to  be  con- 
structed and  jointly  used. 

It  was  the  intention  of  my  able  col- 
league and  my  intention  to  provide  that 
the  reclamation  law  should  apply  to  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  extended  Central 
Valley  Project  on  the  one  hand;  it  was 
further  the  intention  to  make  scrupu- 
lously and  completely  clear  that,  so  far 
as  the  waters  impounded  at  San  Luis 
which  would  go  on  further  south  into  the 
State  system,  paid  for  by  State  money. 
State  law  would  and.  as  we  believe 
should,  apply. 

Having  said  that,  I  wish  to  read  the 
relevant  part  of  section  6(a)  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Th«  provisloiu  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
water  deliveries  or  to  the  nse  of  drainage 
faculties  serving  lands  under  contract  with 
the  State  to  receive  a  water  supply.  ouUlde 
of  the  l»ederal  San  Luis  unit  service  area 
described  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior— 

And  so  forth.  Can  my  friend  from 
Oregon  answer  this  question?  Is  it  hia 
intention,  in  offering  the  amendment,  to 
delete  the  language  I  have  just  read  to 
make  Federal  reclamation  law  applicable 
to  such  water  deliveries  as  are  there  de- 
scribed? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  only  answer  I  can  possibly  give 
him,  In  the  light  of  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place,  is  this:  It  is  my  Intention  to 
try  to  strike  section  6(a)  from  the  Wll. 
so  that  the  Issue  will  go  before  the  courts 
as  a  clean  Issue  as  to  whether  the  San 
Luis  project  covers  any  land  which  may 
be  Involved  In  any  of  the  operative  facts 
presented  by  litigants  In  a  specific  court 
case. 

I  ask  my  friend  to  bear  with  me  a  lit- 
tle longer.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
saying  Is  that  I  think  the  Issue,  aa  to 
whether  the  land  outside  of  what  the 
Senators  from  California  keep  referrliig 
to  as  the  Federal  service  area  Is  or  Is 
not  covered  by  Federal  reclamation  law, 
should  be  determined  by  the  court,  and 
should  not  be  determined  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Why  does  my  friend 
from  Oregon  say  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
California  to  bear  with  me  a  little 
longer.  Let  us  take  possible  hypotheti- 
cal litigation.  Federal  reclamation  law 
does  not  apply  to  State  water  distributed 
under  a  State  system.  I  am  not  asking 
that  it  should.  However,  we  think  there 
is  involved  m  the  bill  a  Federal  ques- 
tion as  to  what  extent,  if  any.  Federal 
reclamation  law  may  apply  to  land  out- 
side the  so-called  Federal  service  area. 
As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated 
time  and  time  again  in  the  debate— 
and  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  hear  me  on  this  point — the  Fed- 
eral contribution,  the  Federal  facilities, 
the  Federal  structures  determine  In  the 
first  Instance  the  very  existence  of  the 
project.  Without  them,  there  would  be 
nothing. 

It  Is  our  position  that  we  ought  to 
leave  to  the  courts  the  determination  of 
these  legal  questions.  We  believe  that 
even  if  section  6(a)  is  left  in  the  bill, 
those  questions  will  still  have  to  be  left 
to  the  courts.  However,  we  also  believe 
that  section  6(a)  conftises  the  issue.  We 
believe  that  both  sides  in  the  controversy 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  before  the 
coiuts  if  we  let  the  aiH>lication  of  the 
bill  go  to  the  courts  with  section  6(a) 
eliminated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  cannot  tell  my  friend  from 
Oregon  how  greatly  I  appreciate  the 
length  to  which  he  has  gone  in  trying 
to  find  some  avenue  by  which  we  could 
arrive  at  an  area  of  agreement.  I  appre- 
ciate it.  But  I  do  not  stand  on  the  floor 
in  an  endeavor  to  be  stubborn.  As  a  Sen- 
ator, I  do  not  desire  to  conduct  myself 
in  a  stubborn  fashion.  I  told  my  friend 
earlier  what  the  fact  is.  I  have  been 
associated  with  this  project  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  several  years.  It  has 
been  bitterly  opposed  by  some  people  in 
my  State.  I  introduced  the  bill  only 
after  the  State  government  had  recom- 
mended that  Congress  proceed  to  ap- 
prove it,  and  only  after  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior likewise  made  such  a  recommen- 
dation. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate,  aa 
Senators  will  recall,  a  year  ago.  It  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.    Last  Jan- 


uary my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  and  I  were  finally 
able  to  bring  together  all  the  several  con- 
tending and  disputing  factions  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 
that  I  refer  now  to  public  factions,  I 
do  not  speak  of  large  landowners.  Heav- 
en knows,  I  stand  on  this  floor  trjring  to 
do  what  is  best  for  the  people  of  my 
State.  I  speak  of  the  public  agencies 
which  were  Involved.  Some  requested 
that  the  language  of  section  6 (a)  be 
adopted  as  an  amendment,  so  that  it 
would  be  crystal  clear,  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  administrator  to  mis- 
take, that  we  intended  Federal  recla- 
mation law  to  apply  to  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  and  that  we  Intended  State 
law  to  apply  to  the  State  project.  The 
fact  that  those  two  projects  were  to  cross 
at  one  point,  where  the  Creator  In  His 
wisdom  provided  a  site  for  a  future  reser- 
voir, should  not  Interfere  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  system  would  be  car- 
ried forward  under  Federal  law,  in  one 
instance,  and  under  State  law.  In  the 
other. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  propound  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  continue  for  a 
moment  or  two? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  jrlelded 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  had  finished. 

Mr.  KUcHki..  The  agreement,  to  the 
extent  that  I  was  able  to  participate  in 
achieving  it  among  my  own  constituents, 
represented  one  of  the  bases  upon  which 
we  in  California  became  united. 

But  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon — and  I  speak  to  him  as  a  lawyer, 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
not — when  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
spoke  earlier  in  the  debate  to  indicate 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  amendment  to 
which  both  he  and  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  have  afl^ed  their  names  was  in- 
tended to  require  Federal  reclamation 
laws  to  apply  to  eveiy  drop  of  water 
which  went  into  that  Joint-use  dam  and 
reservoir,  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Enclk],  and 
I  both  opposed  it;  and  if  that  were  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  we  would 
want  it  defeated.  That  is  why  I  have 
tried  to  ask,  with  some  'regard  to  the 
language  I  used,  the  question  I  asked  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  very  fair  ques- 
tion. I  will  comment  on  It  again  after  I 
have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Preliminary  to  the 
question  I  shall  ask.  I  may  say  there  are, 
of  course,  two  blocks  of  land  which  will 
be  involved.  The  first  block  consists  of 
approximately  440,000  acres  which  will 
be  brought  imder  cultivation  by  irriga- 
tion from  works  to  be  constructed  solely 
by  the  Federal  Government  The  second 
block,  of  approximately  the  same 
amount—possibly  up  to  500,000  acres- 
will  be  brought  under  cultivation  by 
facilities  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  furnished  and  will  fiunish. 
plus  added  facilities  which  the  State  says 
it  will  furnish. 
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;^i  I  As  I  understand  the  senior  Senator 

^^^  from  California,  he  is  saying  that  State 

law  should  apply  to  the  second  block  of 

land.    I  ask  my  good  friend — and  I  hope 

he  is  still  my  good  friend 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Indeed  he  is. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  Cali- 
fornia law  so  far  as  land  limitation  is 
concerned?  As  I  understand,  there  is 
no  such  law  in  California  at  present; 
therefore,  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
abandon  jurisdiction  on  this  point  would 
be  to  create  a  vacuum.  Thus,  the  ex- 
istence of  section  6(a)  would  furnish  the 
courts  a  great  deal  of  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  the  160-acre  limitation  would 
not  apply. 

I  admit  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  At  times 
I  assert  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer; 
at  times  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact. 
But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if 
this  horseback  opinion  of  mine  Is  so  far 
from  the  truth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Blackstone  would  give 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  a  medal.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  clear  statement 
of  the  situation. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  so  far  apart  as 
I  am  afraid  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia seems  to  think  we  are.  What  I  am 
saying  to  him,  to  go  back  to  the  state- 
ment I  made  a  minute  or  so  ago.  is  this: 
My  position  is  that  the  reclamation  laws 
do  not  apply  to  what  are  designated  as 
solely  State  projects.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  seeking  to  apply  them  to  State 
projects.  That  is  a  principle  of  law 
which  nobody  can  question.  The  recla- 
mation laws  do  not  apply  to  State 
projects. 

We  who  oppose  section  6(a)  in  the 
bill  take  the  position  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  are,  in  effect, 
seeking  to  have  the  U.S.  Senate  pass  upon 
a  legal  question,  in  relation  to  this  par- 
ticular project,  which  we  think  should 
be  left  to  the  courts.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  says  he  does  not 
think  It  makes  any  difference  whether 
this  section  is  in  the  bill  or  not;  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  courts  will  hold,  when 

the  question  gets  before  the  courts 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
matter  settled  right  here  and  thus  abate 
the  nmipus  a  little. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator is  willing  to  have  the  matter  settled 
here.  That  Is,  I  must  say,  an  admission 
on  the  Senator's  part  of  how  sound  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  In  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered,  be- 
cause he  then  points  out  that  it  does 
make  a  difference  whether  the  section  is 
In  or  out  of  the  bill.  I  assimio.  from  what 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California  says, 
that  if  the  section  stays  in,  he  thinks 
he  has  it  settled,  but  if  it  goes  out,  he 
does  not  have  it  settled. 

What  I  am  saying— and  this  Is  why 
I  have  gone  into  a  discussion  of  the  long 
history  of  the  reclamation  laws  and  the 
irrigation  programs — is  that  we  have 
here  a  case,  in  order  to  protect  the  recla- 
mation laws  in  respect  to  other  cases 
which  may  have  variations  in  their  facts, 
which  the  two  Senators  from  California 
should  be  willing  to  allow  to  go  to  the 
courts. 
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If  the  Senators  from  California  think 
the  position  Is  clear  that  a  part  of  the 
project  is  clearly  a  State  project  and  in 
no  way  is  sufficiently  charged  with  a 
Federal  interest,  so  that  any  Federal 
reclamation  law  could  be  applied  to  it, 
why  do  they  not  let  the  question  go  to 
the  courts?  We  who  are  opposed  to 
section  6(a)  as  it  is  in  the  bill,  are  willing 
to  do  that.  If  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia are  sound  in  their  argument  and 
sound  in  their  interpretation  of  the  law, 
they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  are 
really  trying  to  do  Is  to  estop  the  courts 
from  making  a  legal  determination  of 
whether  under  this  set  of  facts  Federal 
reclamation  lav/s  do  apply,  then  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  before  the  Senate.  What  ought 
to  be  before  the  Senate,  then  is  a  pro- 
posal for  a  revision  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion law.  rather  than  an  attempt  to  re- 
vise Federal  reclamation  law  through 
the  medium  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senators  from  California 
to  bear  with  me  a  moment  longer.  What 
Douglas,  Neubercer,  and  Morse  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  debate  is  to  take  the 
precautionary  and  preventive  steps 
which  will  assure  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  not  modifying  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  by  way  of  the  San 
Luis  bill  which,  in  other  respects  we  ap- 
prove. All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  leave 
to  court  determination  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  any  phase  of  the 
operation  is  exempt  from  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  make  a  clearer  legislative  history 
than  that.  It  is  a  legislative  history 
which  I  think  protects  the  interests  of 
the  Senators  from  California  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  the  national  inter- 
est which  I  think  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  have  in  the  reclamation  laws  as 
they  are.  without  any  modification.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  interpret  those  laws; 
that  is  a  function  of  the  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  have  to  do. 
In  order  to  have  this  issue  reach  the 
court,  is  to  agree  to  strike  out  section 
6<a). 

I  am  sure  that  both  the  Senators  from 
California — who  are  very  able  lawyers — 
will,  if  between  now  and  Monday  they 
will  read  my  remarks,  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  I  have  made  a  very  fair  and 
very  clear  legislative  history  regarding 
the  purpose  of  the  Douglas-Neuberger- 
Morse  amendment,  which  in  no  way  im- 
pairs the  San  Luis  project. 

But  we  fear  that  with  the  language 
of  section  6(a)  Included  In  the  bill  It 
may  impair  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws.  We  say  this  bill  is  not  a  proper 
vehicle  for  dealing  with  a  possible  modi- 
fication of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
We  think  that  if  the  California  Senators 
wish  to  take  up  that  legislative  issue,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  they  should 
proceed  by  means  of  a  separate  bill  which 
will  call  for  amendments  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  happen  to  think  that  some  are 
needed;  and— although  some  persons 
may  be  aghast  when  they  read  this  state- 
ment tomorrow  In  the  Record— i  happen 
to  think  that  the  160-acre  limitation  un- 


der some  fact  circumstances  in  the  coun- 
try probably  should  be  modified — for  in- 
stance. In  the  highly  arid  areas  of  the 
country  where  160  acres  or  320  acres  un- 
der modern  agricultural  conditions  and 
problems  cannot  begin  to  support  a 
family. 

So  what  I  am  talking  about  is  not  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  I  favor  any 
modification  of  the  160-acre  limitation; 
but  I  say  that  In  this  richest  Garden  of 
Eden  in  the  United  States — I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  more  fertile  area  in  the 
Nation— I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  160-acre 
limitation  modified  In  any  way  in  re- 
spect to  any  acres  over  which  the  recla- 
mation laws  may  have  Jurisdiction.  But 
the  Senators  from  California  and  I  can- 
not tell  whether  they  do  or  not.  That  Is 
for  the  courts  to  determine. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  legislative 
record  for  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, so  they  can  go  back  to  California 
and  can  say  before  any  group — I  care  not 
how  partisan  it  may  be  in  regard  to  this 
matter — "Senator  Douglas  and  Senator 
Morse  said,  when  they  urged  the  striking 
out  of  section  6(a),  that  their  position 
Is  that  with  It  out,  then  they  favor  hav- 
ing the  courts  determine  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
apply  to  the  Federal  part  of  the  San  Luis 
project." 

Let  me  ask  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia whether  they  have  ever  thought 
that  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  legal 
possibility  that  the  courts  might  say 
that,  because  the  two  sovereigns  entered 
into  a  joint  enterprise,  there  was  a  great 
modification  In  respect  of  the  application 
of  the  reclamation  laws.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Court  would  hold.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  US.  Supreme  Court 
decision  precisely  Interpreting  the  legal 
effect  of  a  joint  venture  of  this  type. 

All  I  am  saying— and  I  do  not  mean 
this  negatively— is  that  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  fair  to  those  of  us  who  live  outside 
the  State  of  California,  and  who  have 
the  record  that  we  have,  during  the  years 
we  have  been  in  the  Senate,  of  serving 
as  watchdogs  and  guardians  of  the  rec- 
lamation laws,  for  the  Senators  from 
California  to  ask  us  to  go  along  with 
their  bill  which  raises  in  our  minds  the 
very  question  as  to  whether  it  modifies 
the  reclamation  laws.  Our  point  is  that 
if  the  two  Senators  from  California  want 
to  modify  the  reclamation  laws,  they 
should  bring  before  the  Senate  a  recla- 
mation bill,  not  a  water  project  bill. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CAR- 
ROLL in  the  chair).     Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 
Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  properly  stressed  both  the 
nature  of  the  reclamation  laws,  so  far  as 
the  limitation  on  land  holdings  Is  con- 
cerned, and  the  purpose  of  those  laws. 
Is  not  the  purpose  to  establish  the  fam- 
ily-sized farm? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
case  I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate 
shows  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  stated  that  in  high  altitudes 
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it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  low  altitudes,  such  as  in  the 
Central  Valley,  on  the  rich,  volcanic-ash 
soil,  where  the  coming  of  water  will  cause 
the  crops  to  sprout,  perhaps  there  should 
be  a  lower  limitation — lower  than  160 
acres? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  what  I  hav« 
said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  possible  that 
If  this  debate  goes  much  further  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I  will  propose  a  60- 
acre  limitation  on  that  land,  and  also  a 
provision  that  not  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  can  take  title  to  such 
land?  Then  perhaps  we  shall  really  ap- 
proach a  family-sized  farm. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  that  when  I 
said,  in  effect,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
160-acre  limitation  is  sacrosanct  and  un- 
changeable. I  recognize  that  there  are 
fact  situations  which  would  Justify  a 
modification  of  it.  In  some  eases,  320 
acres  might  not  be  enough.  But.  of 
course,  I  also  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  any  proix>sed  legislation  which 
would  give  consideration  to  revisions  and 
modifications  of  the  reclamation  laws, 
we  probably  should  consider  proposals 
that — in  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  is  deep,  rich  soil — much  less 
than  160  acres  shotild  be  the  cover- 
age—— 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  Is  admittedly 
the  case  in  the  area  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  in  sucb  areas  much 
less  than  160  acres  should  be  the  cover- 
age, because  in  such  areas  a  much  small- 
er acreage  would  support  a  family-sized 
farm. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  srleld  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  first  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois:  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true,  as  the 
Senator  has  earlier  read  into  the  Record^ 
that  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
which  supposedly  should  know  about  the 
circumstances  which  exist  there — has 
s&id  that  20  or  30  acres  planted  In 
oranges  or  30  or  40  acres  planted  in  apri- 
cots, and  so  on.  will  support  a  family? 
Those  figures  seem  to  be  accurate. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  confirmed 
the  general  accuracy  of  those  figtu-es — 
although  not  necessarily  their  precise 
accuracy. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Join  me 
in  drafting  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  not  more  than  60  acres  shall  be  the 
limitation  there,  and  that  not  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  can  hold  60 
acres?  Then  we  might  really  have 
family-sized  farms  for  that  area;  and  I 
hope  my  good  friends,  the  Senators  from 
California,  would  like  that  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  give  considera- 
tion to  that. 

But  I  should  like  to  make  a  David 
Harum  suggestion  to  my  friends,  the 
Senators  from  CaUfomia:  If  they  will  let 
me  go  to  California  and  select  just  20 


acres,  I  have  some  acres  in  Oregon  and  in 
Maryland  that  I  will  trade  for  it 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  After  the  most  con- 
ciliatory efforts  that  our  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  used  as  a  basis  for 
his  honest,  sincere  attempt  to  find  a 
common  ground  on  which  all  of  us  could 
stand,  then  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  comes  along  with  his  mass  of 
misinformation 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor — and  with  his  mountain  of  con- 
fusion, talks  about  orange  groves  in 
Fresno.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  he  should  try 
the  conciliatory  tactics  of  our  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  noticed  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  was  very  conciliatory  in  his 
remarks  on  this  bill,  although  I  hope 
for  his  conversion  and  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Piesno 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Let  me  point 
out  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  I  have  quoted  figures  which  were 
published  by  the  Fresno  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  namely,  that  a  family  could 
make  a  living  on  from  20  to  30  acres 
planted  in  oranges — and  certainly  some 
of  this  land  will  be  planted  in  oranges — 
or  could  make  a  living  on  30  to  40  acres 
planted  in  apricots. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  im- 
pugn the  veracity  of  the  Fresno  Chamber 
of  Commerce?    If  so,  I  rise  to  its  defense. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  the  contrary,  Mr. 
President,  I  comfort  myself  in  the  belief 
that  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce 
considers  that  my  record  here  In  the 
Senate  is  not  unacceptable. 

Mr.  ES^GLK  My  colleague  has  fine 
support  there.  I  assxire  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  11  the  Senators  from 
California  want  family-sized  farms,  let 
us  put  a  60-acre  limitation  in  effect,  and 
provide  that  only  one  member  of  a  farm 
family  can  have  such  a  farm. 

The  Senator  fron  California  has  re- 
ferred to  the  aggressive  tactics  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  compared  with 
the  conciliatory  tactics  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  Senator  must  know 
that  in  every  partnership  it  is  well  to 
have  one  partner  "rough  them  up"  and 
another  to  "smooth  them  down."  The 
Senator  fnHn  Oregon  and  I  have  this 
division  of  acUvlty.  We  believe  that 
those  who  try  to  conciliate  are  in  a  bet- 
ter bargaining  position  if  there  is  some- 
one who  first  makes  a  mass  attack. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, however,  that  I  am  not  fooling 
about  this  matter.  The  Senator  may 
find  there  is  a  proix>sal  for  a  60-acre 
limitation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  right  oi  the  Senator  from  Clinch 
to  proiKJse  any  acreage  limitation.  I 
trust  the  Senator  is  not  engaged  In 
modifying  the  reclamation  law. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  want  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  reclamation  law, 
which  is  the  encouragement  of  family- 
sized  farms. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  that  opinion,  but  I  disagree  with  Mm, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Do  not  nm. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  running;  I 
am  merely  going  back  to  my  desk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  not  run.  I  want 
to  make  a  classical  comparison.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  well  aware  of 
the  fable  of  the  Sicilian  innkeeper 
named  Procrustes,  who  had  a  bed  of  a 
given  length.  People  came  to  stay  at 
the  inn  overnight.  If  they  were  too 
short,  he  would  stretch  them  out.  If 
they  were  too  long,  they  were  hacked  off 
to  fit  the  bed.  It  was  an  inflexible  bed; 
and  so  the  expression  Procrustean  bed 
came  into  being. 

There  are  many  such  defects  connect- 
ed with  the  160  suireage  limitation. 
Hitherto  what  we  have  been  doing  is 
"stretching  the  bed,"  but  leaving  it  in 
excess  where  people  were  shorter,  and  so 
forth.   Now,  I  am  proposing 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  would 
hack  them  off. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  would  not  hack 
the  people  off.  I  am  proposing  to  have  a 
flexible  system.  If  the  syston  is  expand- 
ed for  high  altitudes,  it  should  be  con- 
tracted when  applied  to  land  such  as  that 
In  the  Central  Valley. 

So  I  think  the  60-acre  proposal  I  make 
for  the  Central  Valley  is  a  good  one.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has 
stood  on  the  floor  valiantly  flghting  for 
the  people  this  afternoon,  will  think 
about  it,  and  we  could  be  Joint  movers  to 
really  establish  the  family-sized  farm  in 
the  Central  Valley. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  too  sure  60 
acres  is  not  too  much. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
serious  comment  about  the  Senator's 
suggestion  that  this  matter  should  be 
settled  in  coiut.  If  we  are  going  to 
challenge  the  basic  application  of  the 
reclamation  law,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  the 
legislature  that  created  the  law,  lumiely, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If 
Congress  encourages,  by  any  action, 
taking  this  project,  or  any  part  of  it.  Into 
court,  we  are  not  going  to  build  this 
project  for  another  10  years.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  how  long  it  takes  to  get  these 
cases  through  the  courts. 

If  there  were  an  administrative  ruling, 
or  a  ruling  by  a  court  of  the  lowest  Juris- 
diction, that  Federal  reclamation  law  ap- 
plied outside  of  a  Federal  service  area.  I 
would  promptly  introduce  a  bill  to  change 
the  law  and  to  provide  that  Federal 
reclamation  law  shall  apply  only  to  a 
Federal  service  area,  so  that  a  State 
could  legislate,  as  it  should,  with  ref- 
erence to  its  own  responsibilities. 

I  merely  wanted  to  make  my  position 
clear,  because  the  suggestion  of  getting 
Into  court  is  Just  about  the  fastest  way  I 
know  of  to  end  the  prospects  of  any 
project. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  want  to  make 
<me  comment  on  that  statement.    The 
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matter  could  not  possibly  be  kept  out  of 
court,  with  or  without  the  section  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  will  stop 
preliminaries  on  the  project  from  going 
ahead.  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  I  do  not 
think  anjrthlng  could  be  put  into  the  bill 
which  would  stop  litigation  on  it.  nor 
would  I  try  to  do  so,  if  I  could.  All  I  am 
saying — and  I  stress  this  to  the  Senator 
from  California — is  that  if  the  intention 
Is  to  modify  the  reclamation  laws  by  any 
such  language  as  is  contained  in  section 
6(a).  I  think  the  Senate  should  reject  it. 
Mr.  ENOLE.  We  do  not  modify  it;  we 
merely  restate  the  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  is  what  the 
Senators  from  California  say,  but  that 
is  what  the  argument  is  all  about.  If  the 
comments  in  opposition  which  have  been 
made  are  true — and  I  think  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  argument  that  the  provi- 
sion affects  the  reclamation  laws — then 
the  vehicle  the  Senators  are  using  ought 
to  be  rejected,  and  the  two  Senators  from 
California  ought  to  be  told  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  should  come  forward  with 
proposals  for  revamping  the  reclamation 
laws. 

I  hope  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia will  read  very  carefully  the  lan- 
guage I  have  used  in  stating  the  position 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  in 
respect  to  the  effects  we  intend  by  our 
amendment.  If  they  study  the  language, 
I  think  they  will  be  led  to  agree  that  they 
should  accept  our  amendment,  xmless 
they  want  to  take  the  position  it  is  their 
intention  to  use  this  section  as  a  vehicle 
for  modifying  the  application  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  law. 

I  should  like  to  close  my  legal  argu- 
ment with  the  statement  that  the  legal 
rights   imder   the   Federal   reclamation 
laws  are  not  singular  to  the  people  of 
California.     The  legal  rights  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  are.  in  effect, 
of  great  value  to  the  people  of  every  State 
of  the  Union.    What  the  two  Senators 
from  California.  I  respectfully  submit, 
are  really  doing,  in  view  of  the  serious 
question  before  the  Senate  as  to  the  legal 
effects  of  section  6(a) .  is  asking  us  possi- 
bly to  endanger  the  rights  of  the  people 
of   every   State  under   the  reclamation 
laws  of  this  country,  because  once  those 
laws  are  changed  in  respect  to  this  proj- 
ect, then  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ators from  California,  as  two  good  law- 
yers,  a   precedent   will   have    been   set 
which    will    result   in    the    laws    being 
changed   throughout  the   country.     We 
are  not  going  to  do  that  in  the  Senate  if 
we  can  prevent  it. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  discussions 
had  by  the  considerable  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
that  there  is  a  strong  point  of  view  in 
the  Senate  that  it  should  not  pass  the 
bill  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  it  may 
produce  an  effect  by  way  of  a  change  in 
the  reclamation  laws. 

I  think  we  have  been  very  fair  with 
the  Senators  from  California.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  Senators  from  California 
do  not  intend  to  change  the  law.  if  it  is 
true  that  all  they  seek  to  do  by  section 
6(a)  is  to  state  thai  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  shall  apply,  then  I  know  of 
no  bctsis  on  which  they  should  not  agree 
to  strike  out  the  section.    If  the  Federal 


reclamation  laws  apply,  there  is  no  need 
for  section  6(a).  If  the  laws  do  not 
apply,  it  does  no  good  to  have  that  sec- 
tion in  the  bill.  Having  the  section  in 
greatly  confuses  the  legal  picture. 

We  want  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  give 
the  Senators  from  California  the  San 
Luis  project.  We  are  for  it.  We  want 
to  give  the  Senators  from  California  a 
bill  which  provides  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  benefits  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture between  the  State  of  California  and 
the  Federal  Government.  But  we  want 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  passing  a 
bill  which  does  not  in  any  way  transgress 
the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  existing  Federal  reclamation 
law  guarantees. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  our 
position.  I  will  say  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  On  that  basis  we  offer  our 
suggestion  that  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia accept  our  amendment,  which  we 
hope  they  will  do  on  Monday,  and  then 
we  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  now,  even  if  section 
6(a)  is  removed  from  the  bill. 

I  happen  to  come  from  the  west  coast, 
along  with  the  Senators  from  California. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  jointly  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Western  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  of  the  development  of 
our  water  resources.  We  have  stood  to- 
gether time  and  time  again  in  connection 
with  great  public  works  for  the  West, 
which  we  so  sorely  need.  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  find  an  area  of  accommo- 
dation, so  that  we  can  continue  to  stand 
together,  so  that  California  will  get  the 
project,  but  also,  so  that  Senators  from 
States  other  than  California  will  not 
be  put  in  the  indefensible  position  in 
their  home  States  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country  of  having  let  a  legislative  meas- 
ure pass  the  Senate  which  could  be 
possibly  interpreted  as  one  which  in  fact 
modifies  the  reclamation  laws. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  put  in 
that  position.  I  make  the  plea  that  we 
not  be  put  in  such  a  position.  I  ask  the 
Senators  from  California  to  talk  to  the 
leaders  of  groups  in  their  State  over  the 
weekend.  I  trust  they  will  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  attitude  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon have  taken  in  the  debate,  in  the  hope 
that  on  Monday  we  can  agree  to  strike 
section  6(a) ,  so  that  we  can  quickly  close 
ranks  and  join  in  opposition  to  those 
who,  I  think,  are  going  to  oppose  the 
project  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  there 
have  been  a  nximber  of  administrative 
decisions  on  this  point.  One  of  these 
was  an  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  the  effect  that  the  160-acre 
limitation  was  permanent.  In  1914,  we 
had  the  famous  King  instructions  which 
disagreed  with  the  Secretary's  interpre- 
tation. This  opinion  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized by  Congress,  and  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  it  is  only  an  adminis- 
trator's opinion.  I  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  time  limitation  is  mentioned 
in  the  antimonopoly  law  and  the  fact 


that  the  framers  of  the  law  indicated 
that  they  were  trying  to  promote  per- 
manent family  farms,  not  Just  temporary 
ones. 

The  King  opinion,  while  relied  on  by 
those  who  were  opijosed  to  reclamation 
law  altogether  and  by  others  who  advo- 
cated the  lump  sum  theory,  has  never 
really  been  considered  a  firm  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  policy.  Secretary  John 
Barton  Payne  did  refer  to  it  once  in 
1920.  However,  experts  in  the  field  tell 
us  it  was  never  actually  a  part  of  ad- 
ministrative policy,  although  23  years 
later,  in  1943.  a  legislative  analyst  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  excess  lands 
provision  and  quoted  the  King  instruc- 
tions with  seeming  approval,  without  ex- 
amining the  basis  of  King's  opinion. 
The  King  instructions  were  mentioned 
again  in  August  1945.  in  a  memorandum 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  memorandum  merely 
recited  the  instructions  in  a  footnote 
without  inquiry.  The  next  year,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  cited  the  King  in- 
structions and  added  its  own  proviso, 
which  referred  to  the  limitation  as  ap- 
plying before  final  payment  in  full  was 
made. 

Out  of  this  and  other  Interpretations 
grew  the  lump  sum  theory,  actually  the 
original  interpretation  seemed  to  refer 
to  land  owners  who  had  paid  all  of  their 
installments  and  in  the  manner  provided 
In  the  repayment  contract.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  early  interpretations  had  in 
mind  a  lump  sum  payment  under  which 
a  wealthy  individual  could  pay  up  his 
own  installments  and  possibly  lend 
money  to  his  neighbor,  which  would  be 
used  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  rec- 
lamation contract.  It  Is  seen  what 
abuses  could  develop  if  such  a  practice 
became  widespread.  Great  corporations 
could  underwrite  or  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  irrigator  In  some  way  which 
would  enable  the  obligation  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  the 
lump  sum  theory,  which  in  my  opinion, 
would  defeat  the  purpoees  of  the  Recla- 
mation law  has  never  been  sanctioned 
by  Congress.  It  is  merely  an  adminis- 
trative opinion  shared  by  a  few  admin- 
istrative employees.  So  far  as  I  know.  It 
has  never  been  seriously  defended  in  the 
Congress. 

The  160-acre  limitation  logically  has 
developed  alongside  the  preference  pro- 
vision which  Is  also  an  antimonopoly 
law  which  would  prevent  large  corpora- 
tions from  depriving  power  users  of 
their  rights  to  buy  power  from  Federal 
projects. 

These  laws,  are  fundamental  to  democ- 
racy and  merely  set  forth  the  principle 
and  outlive  the  method  whereby  citizens 
may  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits 
from  their  own  resources.  There  has 
been,  of  course,  as  much  objection  to  the 
antimonopoly  preference  clause  in  re- 
gard to  federally  generated  power  u  to 
the  antimonopoly  land  law.  The  same 
groups  oppose  both  of  these  laws.  The 
same  groups  have  devised  many  devious 
interpretations;  have  written  legislation 
which  they  have  attempted  to  get  the 
Congress  to  enact. 
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When  the  Southern  Pacific  Railrocul 
urges  the  passage  of  a  bill  scad  admits 
that  it  has  an  interest  in  the  reclama- 
tion project,  which  the  bill  authorizes, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  legislation 
should  be  scrutinized  carefully.  The  rec- 
ord of  this  company  in  opposing  recla- 
mation law  is  clear. 

Efforts  to  destroy  the  law  have  been 
unceasing.  The  campaign  against  the 
160-acre  limitation  was  in  full  swing 
during  the  79th  Congress. 

The  big  landowners,  having  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  convince  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  160-acre  limitation, 
organized  a  legislative  campaign.  It 
was  conducted  so  skillfully  that  a  plan 
designed  to  cripple  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion passed  the  House  as  a  rider  to  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  1944.  This 
legislation  would  have  exempted  proj- 
ects in  California,  Colorado,  and  Texas. 
■  On  the  Senate  side,  the  most  extensive 
hearings  In  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy were  held.  They  lasted  for  more 
than  a  month  and  comprised  1.300  pages 
of  testimony.  Testimony  was  introduced 
into  the  hearings  deemed  to  prove  that 
the  big  landowners  did  not  want  or  need 
the  water,  but  that  they  would  get  it 
anyway,  if  reservoirs  and  other  facilities 
were  built,  because  of  seepage  or  percola- 
tion. 

Every  argument  under  the  sun  was 
trotted  out  at  this  hearing.  Some  farm- 
ers were  induced  to  say  they  did  not 
want  the  limitation.  Witnesses  repeated 
over  and  over  that  the  law  was  unwork- 
able, never  had  worked,  never  had  been 
enforced,  was  to  the  detriment  of  every- 
body, and  would  lead  us  down  the  road 
straight  to  communism. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  law,  however, 
carried  the  day.  because  they  brought 
facts  to  the  hearing.  OflQcials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  testified.  Com- 
missioner Michael  Straus  disproved  the 
statements  of  those  seeking  to  destroy 
the  law.  Straus  pointed  out  that  farm- 
ers all  over  the  West  had  been  signing 
repayment  contracts  for  years,  and  had 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  many  elections 
to  go  along  with  the  law  and  subject 
themselves  to  Its  requirements. 

Straus  also  Introduced  facts  Into  the 
hearing  indicating  big  landowners  had 
subjected  themselves  to  the  laws  re- 
quirements by  getting  rid  of  their  ex- 
cess acreages. 

The  result  of  the  hearings  in  1947  was 
defeat  of  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  160- 
acre  limitation. 

Past  adminlstrati(»s  have  refused  to 
support  the  lump  sum  school  of  thought 
and  while  Congress  has  taken  no  action 
against  the  King  instructions,  it  has 
never  afltanatively  approved  the  lump 
sum  theory. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Chapman  refused 
to  negotiate  a  lump  sum  repayment  con- 
tract when  he  was  Secretary.  Chapman 
rightfully  refused  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  big  landowners  in  the 
King's  River  area.  This  particular  proj- 
ect which  Included  Pine  Flat  Dam  has 
probably  aroused  more  controversy  than 
any  other  project  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  this  project  proves  that 
big  landowners  cannot  be  forced  to  sign 
contracts. 


Those  attempting  to  set  aside  recla- 
mation law  in  regard  to  this  project  con- 
tend that  the  regulation  should  not  ap- 
ply because  the  Army  Engineers  built  the 
dam.  Although  the  Army  did  build  the 
dam.  Congress  provided,  under  section  8 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  that  water  from 
the  project  should  be  administered  un- 
der reclamation  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  activity  of  the 
Army  Engineers  has  been  a  source  of 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  involving  the 
project. 

The  Army  engineers  insisted  from  the 
beginning— and  this  goes  back  to  the  late 
1930's — that  they  should  build  the  proj- 
ect, that  it  should  not  be  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  1939  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, aware  of  the  interagency  conflict 
over  the  project,  viewed  the  King's  River 
controversy  with  such  concern,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  any  precedent  that 
might  be  set  for  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol, that  he  Instructed  the  two  agencies 
to  keep  their  reports  confidential.  He 
further  Instructed  all  the  agencies  in- 
volved, including  the  Department  of 
War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  to  draw  up  a  memo  of 
agreement,  which  he  assumed  would  pre- 
clude possible  conflicts. 

These  plans  might  have  come  along 
successfully  had  not  the  War  Depart- 
ment ignored  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  sent  its  report  di- 
rect to  Congress.  The  Engineers,  on 
their  part,  sent  their  report  to  the  White 
House.  The  War  Department.  In  effect, 
was  defying  Its  superior  officer  In  send- 
ing its  report  direct  to  Congress. 

The  rivalry  of  these  agencies  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  reclama- 
tion law  was  the  cause  of  this  confusion. 
The  Army  report  also  turned  up  in 
Congress  and  the  Chairman  of  the  NRPB 
wrote  in  early  1940  that  since  the  Army 
report  had  ignored  reclamation  law  and 
had  already  gone  to  Congress  that  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
should  also  go  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  result.  Congress  received  two  sep- 
arate reports  from  these  Federal  agen- 
cies that  were  similar  in  figures  in  engi- 
neering, but  far  apart  on  matters  of 
water  policy.  Thus,  a  controversy  de- 
veloped with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
one  side  against  reclamation  laws  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  other 
side  for  it. 

The  basic  differences  In  the  two  re- 
ports were  the  water  use  philosophies 
of  the  two  agencies.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  responsive  to  reclamation 
laws  and  other  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, worked  on  the  development  of  the 
King's  River  area  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Central  Valley 
Basin  with  emphasis  on  water  conserva- 
tion and  as  wide  as  p>ossible  distribution 
consistent  with  the  160-acre  limitation. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  this  project, 
rejected  this  view.  The  Army  engineer 
overseeing  the  project  told  the  Central 
Valley  Basin  Drainage  Committee.  "The 
Army  Investigations  have  been  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  flood  control." 
lite  question  arose  whether  or  not  the 
project  should  be  built  in  accordance 


with  flood  control  law  or  reclamation 
law.  Significantly,  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  laws  relate  to  the  mat- 
ter of  repayment.  With  respect  to  re- 
payment, reclamation  laws  require  the 
repayment  of  irrigation  costs  by  water 
users  in  periods  up  to  40  years  with 
the  addition  of  the  developmental  period 
not  to  exceed  10  years,  but  free  from  in- 
terest. Water  users,  therefore,  must 
pay  project  costs  allocated  to  irrigation. 
In  the  King's  River  reports,  the  Bu- 
reau reccHnmended  that  water  users  re- 
pay irrigation  costs  over  a  period  of  40 
years  without  interest.  The  Corps  on 
the  other  hand  recommended  that  local 
interests  contribute  a  lump  smn  for  ir- 
rigation benefits.  It  is  seen  that  the 
Army  method  paid  little  attention  to  the 
reclamation  law.  It  would  give  large 
landowners  as  much  water  as  they 
needed  and  that  they  could  pay  for.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  in  discussing 
many  of  these  projects,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  project  will  inevitably  be  paid 
for  by  the  general  taxpayer,  since  fiood 
control,  navigation  and  other  purposes 
imder  the  Army  Engineers  plan  would 
be  nom-eimbursable.  Thus,  even  though 
the  Army  Engineers  suggested  that  ir- 
rigators should  pay  31/2  percent  on  the 
part  allocated  to  Irrigation,  a  large  part 
of  the  project  would  be  subsidized. 

The   result  of   the   confilcting   plans 
was  great  concern  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Congress  finally  decided  that  the  Army 
Engineers  should  build  the  project.  How- 
ever, Congress  did  decide  to  save  the  160- 
acre  limitation  by  authorizing  the  Bureau 
to  sell  the  power  and  administer  the  Irri- 
gation benefits.    In  other  words,  it  said 
that  the  project  shoxUd  be  administered 
under  reclamation  law.     The  big  land- 
owners refused  to  sign  contracts  In  the 
hope  that  eventually  they  would  get  the 
water  anyway.    The  same  thing  in  my 
judgment  will  happen  in  the  San  Luis 
area.    I  realize  the  common  practice  is 
not  to  require  signing  of  contracts  vmtil 
water  is  available,  but  it  seems  to  me  in 
these  extreme  instances,  such  as  King's 
River  and  San  Luis,  where  large  land- 
owners have  consistently  refused  to  sign 
contracts,    that    contracts    should    be 
signed    before    construction    starts.     I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  overemphasized 
that   the   Southern   Pacific   has   stated 
that,  in  effect.  It  will  not  sign  contracts. 
Its  attitude  In  this  San  Luis  proposal  will 
probably  be  the  same  attitude  as  that 
of  the  big  landowners  on  the  King's 
River  project. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  should 
learn  something  from  exp)erlence  and 
not  go  on  making  the  same  mistakes 
over  and  over  again.  A  child  burned 
once  will  stay  away  from  the  fire,  but 
apparently  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion want  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  burned  by  the  big  landowners  again 
and  again  and  again. 

The  King's  River  situation,  according 
to  my  Information,  is  just  as  bad  today 
as  it  ever  was.  This  is  not  history. 
This  Is  something  that  Is  going  on  at 
the  present  time.  For  5  years  big  land- 
owners In  the  King's  River  area  are  get- 
ting water  from  the  Pine  Fiat  Dam 
without  full  compliance  with  the  recla- 
mation law. 
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Thia  bill  provides  that  the  160-acre 
limitation  should  not  be  applicable  in 
so-called  State  service  areas.  Nobody 
seems  to  Icnow  what  the  State  service 
area  is.  even  though  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  bill.  Nobody  knows  the  amount  of 
funds  which  the  State  government  is 
supposed  to  put  into  this  project.  So 
far,  there  has  only  been  talk.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  California  says  that  he  is  going 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  float  a  bond 
issue.  There  have  been  some  state- 
ments made  that  the  portion  of  State 
funds  will  be  60  to  40.  All  this  is  vague, 
too. 

This  legislation  should  be  considered 
In  the  light  of  the  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  zealously 
attempting  to  carry  out  our  reclamation 
laws.  Secretary  of  the  Diterior  McKay 
followed  the  lump  sum  theory  and  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  a  contract  under 
which  the  big  landowners  would  get 
hold  of  the  King's  River  area  by  pay- 
ment of  $14  million. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Pine  Flat  Dam 
cost  approximately  $50  million. 

This  Indicates  the  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment that  we  might  get  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  Although  Secretary 
Beaton  refused  to  approve  the  McKay 
action,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Ixmip  sum  theory.  In  a 
letter  dated  July  12,  1957.  Secretary 
Seaton  In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
reaffirms  the  support  of  the  lump  sum 
theory  in  this  language: 

The  Department  continues  to  recognize 
and  support  the  basic  concept  of  reclama- 
tion law  that  full  and  final  payment  of  the 
obligation  of  a  district  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ends  the  applicability  of  the  acre- 
age Umltatlons. 

Secretary  Seaton  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  issue  in  the  case  was  whether  the 
contract  provided  for  a  release  to  the 
individuals  rather  than  a  district  as  a 
whole.    Here  is  the  exact  language: 

But  the  overriding  Issue  here  Is  whether 
this  contract  which  provides  for  the  release 
of  Individuals,  rather  than  a  district  as  a 
whole,  should  be  approved. 

Note  that  the  Secretary  says  the  terms 
of  what  a  contract  should  be  depends 
on  factors  in  a  given  case.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
this  administration,  given  the  wide  range 
of  authority  to  negotiate  agreements  as 
set  forth  in  this  legislation,  will  find  some 
way  to  subvert  reclamation  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  San  Luis  area. 

This  $68  million  as  set  forth  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Dominy,  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  who  is 
now  Commissioner  as  of  May  1,  on  page 
260  of  the  House  hearings  on  H.R.  5687, 
the  companion  bill,  in  March  1959.  in- 
dicates that  the  $68  million  subsidy  to 
be  paid  out  of  power  revenues  only  re- 
lates to  the  initial  $290  million,  which 
is  spelled  out  in  this  bill.  Mr.  Dominy 
said : 

The  overall  San  Luis  project,  without  the 
Avenal  Gap,  but  Including  the  provision  for 
the  additional  capacity,  ultimately,  $68  mU- 
llon  of  that  would  be  paid  from  power  »n4 
about  laia  mUUon  of  It  would  be  paid  from 
irrigation  and  about  $6,900,000  from  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water. 


Mr.  Dominy  did  not  Indicate  what 
portion  of  the  $192  million,  which  he 
estimated  to  be  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional distribution  system  would  be  paid 
for  out  of  power  revenues. 

According  to  figures  based  on  recorded 
ownerships,  the  Kern  County  service 
area  of  the  State  water  project  includes 
the  following  acreages:  Standard  Oil. 
112,275.48;  other  oil  companies,  201,- 
964.67;  Kern  County  Land  Co.,  348.- 
026.46;  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  168.531.07; 
other  private  holdings  over  1,000  acres 
each  owner,  491,732.06;  Government 
land,  122,692.13;  and  private  holdings 
under  1,000  acres  each  owner — includ- 
ing all  city,  county.  State,  and  subdi- 
vided land — 647.164.40;  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 45,141.68. 

Assuming  that  these  big  landowners 
can  get  out  from  under  the  160-acre 
limitation,  it  is  easily  estimated  how 
much  subsidy,  big  landowners  might 
realize. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley irrigation  adds  approximately  $700  in 
value  to  each  acre.  This  means  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  if  it  can 
get  hold  of  this  subsidized  water  could 
realize  a  windfall  on  the  120,000  acres 
which  it  owns  on  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  consti- 
tute some  of  the  reasons  why  I  oppose 
the  portion  of  the  San  Luis  bill  which  I 
believe  would  irreparably  injure  the  160- 
acre  limitation — section  6(a). 

I  endorse  and  support  fully  the  amend- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  to  strike  section  6(a)  from 
this  bill.  This  objectionable  section 
would,  in  my  opinion,  impair  or  nullify 
an  Important  historic,  and  I  think  wise, 
national  policy  established  and  fre- 
quently upheld  by  this  Senate  to  foster 
family-sized  farming  in  this  country  and 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  the 
perils  of  corporate  agriculture,  and  fur- 
ther annointing  concentrated  wealth 
with  taxpayers'  money  at  the  expense  of 
the  small  independent  individual  farm- 
ers whom  we  seek  to  assist. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  authorization  will  conclude  to  ac- 
cept the  Douglas  amendment. 

Stripped  of  this  objectionable  lan- 
guage of  section  6(a).  I  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  authorization 
of  the  San  Luis  project  to  advance  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation's  destiny.  Basi- 
cally, it  represents  the  type  of  endeavor 
I  have  long  advocated  In  my  State  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  I  believe  this  Sen- 
ate should  recognize  our  positive  respon- 
sibilities to  aid,  assist,  and  secure  the 
full  potentials  we  need  in  developing  our 
natural  resources.  That  we  can  do 
without  quibbling  or  dodging  or  over- 
looking our  clear  duties. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  striking 
section  6  (a)  will  be  accepted  by  the 
sponsors  without  the  necessity  of  asking 
a  roll  call  thereon.  Thereby  many  of 
us  would  be  enabled  to  congratulate 
California  on  reaching  some  semblance 
Of  resolution  of  some  of  Its  Internal  dis- 
putes that  have  long  arrested  full  de- 
velopment of  these  lands. 

More  positively,  we  can  assist  her  by 
voting  this  authorization  now  at  long 
last  in  the  public  Interest.    We  have  be- 


fore us  a  matter  of  important  national 
policy  refiected  somewhat  obscurely  in 
this  section  6(a)  to  which  I  object.  I 
cannot  accept  the  explanation  that  it  Is 
imimportant  or  without  design.  Lan- 
guage stating  as  this  does.  "The  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
shall  not  be  applicable  •  •  •"we  know 
does  not  appear  in  this  bill  by  accident. 
There  is  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  here 
is  to  strike  down  and  kill  off  a  major 
ail-American  philosophy  we  have  ham- 
mered out  and  upheld  time  after  time 
in  this  Senate  and  which  is  fundamental 
economically,  sociologically,  and  politi- 
cally to  our  philosophy.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  put  our  problem  in  his- 
torical context  for  us  and  I  need  not 
repeat,  but  I  will  have  no  part  in  in- 
corporating this  nullification  of  national 
policy  in  our  statute  books. 

Thirty-four  of  us  happen  to  come 
from  and  represent  17  western  reclama- 
tion States.  Speaking  only  for  Oregon. 
I  can  tell  Senators  my  constituents  be- 
lieve in,  abide  by,  and  support  the  rec- 
lamation laws  they  helped  to  secure 
over  the  years,  including  this  family- 
sized  farm  keystone. 

Frankly.  I  would  be  amazed  If  the 
constituents  in  other  reclamation  States 
did  not  feel  the  same  way  about  this 
keystone  of  reclamation  law.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  in  existence  if  they 
did  not.  After  all.  the  reclamation 
States  wrote  the  reclamation  law  and 
presented  It  In  this  Senate  over  the 
years. 

The  reason  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
section  6(a)  is  that  I  know  if  it  survives, 
it  will  not  be  C(»iflned  to  California  as  in 
thisbilL 

In  the  west  there  exists  a  sort  of  tom- 
tom telegraph  system.  In  water  matters 
there  has  long  been  a  tjrpe  of  "most 
favored  nation"  approach  and  Federal 
law  applicable  to  one  State  is  immedi- 
ately sought  In  the  others.  So  I  am  not 
against  the  policy  of  section  0(a)  Just 
in  California.  I  know  that  if  we  con- 
done this  exception  there,  it  will  next 
pop  up  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  in  the 
west. 

That  Is  only  natural.  After  all,  at 
least  half  a  million  and  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion acres  would  be  exempted  from  acre- 
age restriction  in  California  in  this  bin. 
How  could  we  stop  the  same  exwnptlon 
in  other  States? 

I  know  I  would  be  confronted  with 
the  problem  in  Oregon.  And  even  if  I 
feel  sure  how  my  people  feel  about  it  I 
do  not  want  to  have  to  fight  the  same 
battle  over  and  over  again  In  each  Indi- 
vidual State. 

This  is  a  true  question  of  national  pol- 
icy that  we  carmot,  and  should  not  dodge 
by  playing  ostrich.  Let  us  settle  it  here 
today. 

A  matter  of  great  significance,  that 
goes  far  beyond  partisan  boimdaries,  is 
hidden  in  section  6<^a) . 

The  Judicial  division  of  this  Govern- 
ment recently  upheld,  In  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Ivanhoe  case,  the 
family-sized  farm  principle.  It  was  a 
unanimous  decision  growing  out  of  a 
different  theory  of  escaping  acnftge  re- 
striction arising  In  this  same  ana  of 
California.    In  fact  the  Ivanhoe  decision 
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came  down  just  before  section  6(a) 
popped  into  this  bill  and  it,  therefore, 
represents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 
endeavor  to  legislatively  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
good  government. 

The  Honorable  Fred  Seaton,  our  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  a  former  Senator, 
recently  spoke  out  on  the  acreage  law. 
Again,  it  was  on  a  matter  arising  from 
this  area  in  California.  It  had  to  do 
with  a  contract,  clearly  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion, in  which  it  was  proposed  that  some 
big  landowners  buy  their  way  out  from 
under  the  160-acre  laws  by  so-called 
lump-sum  payments.  They  felt  this 
would  get  them  priceless  water  for  any 
amount  of  land  by  an  elaborate  legal- 
istic rationalization. 

But  Secretary  Seaton  rejected  that  es- 
cai>e  theory  on  high  moral  grounds. 
Seaton  In  effect  said  thtt  he  could  never 
be  a  party  to  whittling  away  this  basic 
and  fundamental  policy. 

Secretary  Seaton  is  the  Republican 
spokesman  in  these  matters  and  I'm 
definitely  not  criticizing  him. 

But  if  he  would  have  no  part  of  "whit- 
tling away"  acreage  restrictions  in  that 
little  obscure  contract  what  would  he 
think  of  section  6(a)  in  this  bill?  Here 
is  no  whittling  away  operation.  Here  it 
is  proposed  to  do  it  wholesale  with  a 
buzz  saw. 

Let  us  be  merciful  and  not  confront 
Secretary  Seaton  with  an  issue  where,  if 
he  is  consistent  and  true  to  his  public 
proclamation,  he  would  have  to  recom- 
mend that  this  bill,  should  it  contain 
section  6(a),  must  be  vetoed.  Let  us 
save  him  such  embarassment  and  take 
care  of  section  6(a)  right  here  and  now — 
preferably  by  the  sponsors  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
That  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  way  to 
perform  our  duty. 

In  closing  my  speech.  Mr.  President, 
in  support  of  the  Douglas  amendment, 
I  desire  to  read  a  very  fine  statement  In 
opposition  to  section  6(&),  written  by 
Angus  McDonald,  coordinator  of  the 
division  of  legislative  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  In  my  speech  I 
read  the  statements  of  the  so-called 
little  people  of  America,  the  dirt  farm- 
ers of  America  who  attended  the  early 
irrigation  congresses  and  inaugurated 
the  great  history  which  has  been  built 
around  our  reclamation  laws.  We  have 
those  little  people  today,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  use  the  word  "little"  as  a  great 
commendation  of  men  such  as  Angus 
McDonald.  He  is  an  ardent  conserva- 
tionist. He  has  been  a  dirt  farmer  for 
many,  many  years.  He  has  a  feel  for 
and  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  family-sized  farm  in 
America. 

As  the  Coordinator  of  the  Division  of 
Legislative  Services  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  Mr.  McDonald  has  writ- 
ten a  very  sound,  and  I  think  unanswer- 
able, argument  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas!  and  I  have  taken  throughout 
this  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  Incorporated  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Pakmebs  Union, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  4. 19S9. 
Hon.  Watne  MoasE, 
V.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sknatok  Moksb:  I  am  writing  you 
in  regard  to  fi.  44,  a  bill  which  authorizes 
Federal  development  of  the  San  Luis  project 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California.  Un- 
fortunately when  thU  legislation  was  the 
subject  of  hearings,  held  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  1  was 
out  of  town  attending  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Farmers  Union  and  was 
unable  to  appear  In  opposition  at  the  hear- 
ing. The  bearings,  I  believe,  were  called 
rather  suddenly.  At  any  rate  the  Farmers 
Union,  which  has  been  Interested  for  many 
years  In  the  antimonopoly  provision  ol  the 
reclamation  law,  commonly  known  as  the 
160-acre  provision,  had  no  notice  of  the 
hearing.  Therefore,  we  consider  it  extremely 
unfortunate  that  thU  legislation  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  it  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

This  legislation,  it  appears,  would  destroy 
the  160-acre  limitation  in  two  important 
respects:  It  would  flatly  repeal  the  limita- 
tion Insofar  as  the  so-called  State  service 
area,  or  areas.  Is  concerned  In  section  6, 
and  it  would  give  a  veto  power  to  the  State 
of  California  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  project.  It  would  also  open 
wide  the  door  to  a  deal  between  the  large 
landowners  and  the  Secretary. 

Section  6  would  repeal  the  Warren  Act 
(title  43.  use.  523  and  524)  which  provides 
In  section  523  that  water  on  a  Federal  proj- 
ect "In  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
lands  to  be  Irrigated  In  any  project"  be  sub- 
ject to  reclamation  law.  It  Is  apparent  that 
section  fl  Is  aimed  at  this  provision. 

It  Is  proposed,  under  the  bill  to  provide 
1  million  acre-feet  In  the  Federal  part  of 
the  project  and  about  1  million  acre-feet  In 
the  State  part  of  the  project  as  outlined  In 
the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Section  6  also  repeals  that  part  of  the 
Warren  Act  (sec.  524)  which  states  that 
water  carried  through  Federal  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  ditches,  must  be  subject  to  the 
160-acre  limitation.  Water  to  fill  the  reser- 
voir will  be  carried  through  the  Federal  Del- 
ta Mcndota  Canal. 

I  am  aware  that  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation Insist  that  500.000  acres  In  the  Federal 
project  will  be  subject  to  reclamation  law. 
Surely  they  must  know  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  representatives  at  the  House 
hearing  stated  that  the  company  would  not 
sell  its  land  (copy  of  this  testimony  Is  at- 
tached), and  surely  prop>onents  of  the  bill 
know  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  can 
not  be  forced  to  sell  its  land. 

It  Is  obvious  what  will  happen  to  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  other 
large  landowners.  They  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  Into  a  lump-sum  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  was  assured 
only  a  few  days  ago  by  a  Department  of  In- 
terior official  that  a  lump-sum  agreement 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  large 
landowners,  if  they  organized  themselves  In- 
to a  district,  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  policy. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
in  regard  to  the  160-acre  limitation  la  well 
known.  Secretary  of  Interior  McKay  nego- 
tiated a  deal  with  the  large  landowners  of 
the  King  River  area,  under  which  they  were 
to  pay  $14  million  for  water  rights  which  I 
believe  cost  about  SSO  mimon.  This  deal  by 
McKay  caused  such  public  Indignation  that 
Secretary  of  Interior  Seaton  refused  to  ap- 
prove It.  However,  Mr.  Seaton  U  Just  m 
ardent  a  supporter  of  the  lump-sum  theory 
as  his  precedessor.     He  bellevea  that  main 


consideration  la  to  satisfy  the  Irrlgator'k  ob- 
ligation to  the  Government. 

We  In  the  Farmers  Union  do  not  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Law 
was  to  provide  cheap  Irrigation  water  for  big 
landowners.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is 
going  to  happen.  If  thU  legislation  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congrees. 

Not  only  will  the  big  landowners  be  able 
to  make  some  kind  of  a  deal  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  Federal  Government,  under 
the  bill,  stands  a  good  chance  to  lose  con- 
trol Of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

I  call  your  attention  to  line  3,  page  2  of 
S.  44,  which  refers  to  the  San  Luis  unit  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. The  language  makes  the  San  Luis  unit 
an  adjunct  of  the  existing  Central  Valley 
project  and  as  the  language  says  "an  integral 
part  of  the  Central  Valley  project." 

On  lines  9  and  10  of  the  same  page,  the 
works  of  the  San  Luis  unit  "hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Joint-use  facilities"  are  made 
synonymous  with  Joint  use.  and  I  presume 
with  the  Central  Valley  project.  Then  on 
line  19.  page  2,  the  bill  says  that  other  Joint 
use  facilities  may  be  constructed  so  as  to 
permit  future  expansion.  This  language  can 
conceivably  apply  to  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

On  page  3,  lines  4  to  8,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  cannot  even  begin  construction  of 
the  project  unless  he  has  subjected  himself 
to  the  veto  power  of  the  State  of  California. 
Read  this  language  carefully.  It  says,  "Con- 
struction of  the  San  Luis  unit  shall  not  be 
commenced  until  the  Secretary  has  (1) 
secured,  or  has  satisfactory  assurance  of  his 
ability  to  secure,  all  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  which  are^  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  unit  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  Act." 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary might  allow  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
pay  off  In  a  lump  sum.  In  any  event,  the 
State  could  certainly  block  the  project  If  It 
waited  until  it  got  the  kind  of  a  "satisfactory 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  secure,  all  rights 
to  the  use  of  the  water." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  language  on 
page  4,  lines  6  through  22.  This  language 
again  gives  the  State  of  California  the  veto. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior,  If  he  cannot  work 
out  an  agreement  with  the  State,  can  let 
the  project  die.  or  he  may  proceed  to  con- 
struct the  project  but  must  report  to  Con- 
grees within  a  90-day  period. 

Lines  15  to  18  on  the  same  page  gives  the 
State  of  California  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
Federal  Government's  structures  to  use  them 
in  any  way  It  proposes  "to  enlarge  or  modify 
such  facilities  at  any  time  In  the  future,  and 
a  perpetual  right  to  the  use  of  such  addi- 
tional capacity." 

On  lines  15  and  17.  the  bill  says  It  shall 
have  Irrevocable  and  perpetual  rights.  The 
words  "Irrevocable"  and  "perpetual"  hare 
no  place  In  this  legislation.  Congress  cannot 
give  an  Irrevocable  right  and  tie  the  hands 
of  future  Congresses.  This  portion  of  the 
bill  violates  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  paragraph  adds,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought, a  sentence  that  says  that  the  State 
If  it  has  taken  over  Federal  structures 
should  not  Interfere  unduly  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  project  as  set  forth  in  section 
1.  What  does  unduly  mean?  I  would  be 
glad  for  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to 
define  and  give  me  a  legal  Interpretation 
of  the  term.  The  paragraph  ends  on  a 
rather  plaintive  note  to  the  effect  that  these 
rights  may  be  relinquished  by  the  State  at 
any  time.  In  other  words,  If  the  State  of 
California  wants  to  be  honest  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  objection. 

Z  call  your  attention  to  the  language  In 
•ectlon  3  on  page  6.  Under  (a)  It  Is  pro- 
vided, in  effect,  that  the  Federal  Government 
must    move   over    and   accommodate   Stat* 
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purpoMt  ftnd  wfttar  plana  no  matttf  what 
Inconvenience  or  ■ubrtnloa  ot  FadMml  tain 
rwulta. 

If  the  leo-Mrt  llmltetlcm  ■%iffen  m  a  r«- 
lult  or  thU  aooommodatlon,  that  la  not  oon- 
eldered  Important.  The  main  purpoee  la  to 
pleaae  and  aooommodate  the  Bute. 

In  aectlon  (b),  the  State  la  auppoeed  to 
make  available  to  the  Seoratary  an  equitable 
•hare  of  the  oonatructlon  oneta.  Afaln,  X 
ask  what  doea  the  word  "equitable"  mean — 
10  percent,  30  percent.  50  peroentf 

On  page  7  under  (o)  of  aeotlon  8.  the 
State  can  nuxllfy,  change  or  do  anything 
under  the  aun  that  It  wlahea  In  regard  to 
the  San  Lula  Dam  and  reaarrolr  and  other 
faclUtlea.  provided  It  doea  not  Interfere  un- 
duly with  the  operation  of  the  San  Lula  unit 
aa  aet  forth  In  aeoUon  1.  Again  Z  aak  what 
doea  unduly  mean? 

Under  aeoUon  (d)  the  SUU  will  pay  again 
an  equlUble  ahare  of  the  operation,  main- 
tenance and  roplaoement  ooata.  Again,  Z 
aak  will  It  be  10  percent  or  60  percent? 

The  language  under  (f)  on  page  8.  llnea 
4  to  8  allowa  any  kind  of  an  agreement  In 
regard  to  dlvlalon  of  water.  California 
might  gat  00  percent  and  the  Federal  Oov« 
ernment  might  gat  10  parcttnt. 

Uaea  la  to  lO,  page  8  wrapa  up  the  deal 
hf  mjing  that  the  Stnte  ihall  not  be  re- 
atrleted  m  ita  allooatad  rl»;ht  to  the  water 
from  the  San  Lula  project  which  la  uaed  out- 
•Ide  the  Ban  Lula  aervtoe  area. 

Under  (g),  page  8,  llnee  17-89.  the  Secre- 
tary may  abandon  hia  powera  of  running 
the  Central  Valley  project  under  condltlona 
agreed  upon  by  the  Seoretai-y  and  the  State. 
In  other  worda,  thla  legialatlon  preparea 
ua  In  advnnce  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  get  out 
of  the  San  Lula  unit  altoftethfr.  if  indeed 
It  doean't  gat  completely  out  of  the  Central 
Valley. 

Under  (h),  page  8,  llnea  as-ao.  and  llnea  1 
to  11  on  page  9,  the  righta  of  thoae  enjoy- 
ing deala  worked  out  by  meana  of  lump- 
aum  agreements  and  other  deala  are  pro- 
tected. I  wonder  why  after  the  worda  "eub- 
Ject  to  the  160-acre  limitation",  were  not  In- 
aerted  on  page  9,  line  0,  after  the  word 
"righta. - 

Under  (1).  page  0,  It  la  provided  that  the 
State  government.  If  It  wishes,  shall  buy  out 
of  the  provision  which  protects  the  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  aectlon  plainly  atatea  that  when  thla 
part  of  the  cost  becomea  a  reimbursable 
coet  that  the  State  does  not  have  to  pay 
any  attention  to  flsh  and  wildlife  preserva- 
tion and  propagation. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Unea  a  and  3  on 
page  10.  What  doea  "generally"  mean  and 
why  doea  the  Secretary  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  reclamation  laws  only  In  regard 
to  repayments?  Why  not  to  the  160-acre 
limitation?  Doea  this  provision  pave  the 
way  for  a  lump-sum  deal? 

Section  6  should  be  read  In  the  light  of 
aectlon  I.  which  makes  the  San  Luis  unit  a 
part  of  the  Central  Valley.  I  fear  that  any 
area  adjacent  to  the  Central  Valley  project 
may  become  a  State  service  area. 

The  preview  of  the  California  State  Water 
Plan,  State  Water  Resources  Board,  March 
1956.  page  36.  says  that  the  plan  would  per- 
mit "the  presently  irrigated  agricultural 
area  of  about  7,300,000  acres  to  expand  to 
more  than  19  million  acrea."  Doea  most  of 
this  come  under  section  6? 

I  call  your  attention  to  llnea  32-36,  page 
11,  which  according  to  Commisaloner  of 
Reclamation  Dominy  (see  atUiched  testimony 
before  the  House  commltte  on  this  legisla- 
tion. March  1969)  appropriates  an  additional 
8192  million.  Thla  makes  a  total  of  8482- 
430.000  which  thla  bUl  authoriaea. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  attaching  the 
following  material: 

1.  Suggested  amendmenta. 
3.  Factual  aununary. 
3.  Copy  of  Warren  Act. 
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4.  Copy  of  teatlmony  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Commlaaioner 
Dominy  on  thla  bill  befqre>  the  Houae  Interior 
Committee.  ^ 

I  will  appreciate  It  tf  you  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fixcta  and  the 
queatlont  ralaed  in  this  letter  and  material. 
81noerel7, 

AKOira  McDonald. 
Coordinator,  Diviaion  of 
LegitlaUve  Serviott. 

BVOOUTBD   Amcndmcnti  to%   B.   44 

I.  On  page  8,  line  9,  Inaert  period  after 
"aupplemantary  thereto)"  and  atrlke  the 
worda  "except  lo  far  aa  the  provlalona  there- 
of are  Inoonalatent  with  thla  Act." 

II.  On  page  3,  line  8  atrlke  the  "and"  after 
"this  Act.". 

III.  On  page  8,  line  99  atrlke  the  period 
after  "1950"  and  add  "and  (3)  aecured  re- 
cordable contracta  from  all  oxceaa  land- 
ownera  owning  1.000  acrea  or  more  In  the 
Federal  aervloe  area." 

IV.  On  page  8,  Una  18.  atrlke  the  ":"  and 
add  "except  that  all  watera  paaalng  through 
fnollltlei  In  which  tha  Federal  Ooyernment 
has  Invested  Federal  funds  should  be  aub- 
Ject  to  Federal  reclamation  laws;" 

V.  On  page  8.  line  99,  strike  the  ";"  and 
add  "except  that  no  condltlona  ahall  be 
agreed  upon  which  are  contrary  to  Federal 
reclamation  lawa,  the  prevloua  parngrnph 
or  the  provlalon  requiring  preonnstructlon 
contracts  from  owners  of  over  l.ooo  acres." 

VZ.  On  page  10,  line  99,  atrlke  all  of  aec- 
tlon 8. 

H  R.  8887  AND  S.  44 — San  Lt;u 
The  exUUng  language  of  H.R.  8687  aa  be- 
fore the  committee  opena  the  way  for  all 
aorta  of  weaaeling  and  legal  maneuvering  by 
tha  large  landowners  who  dominate  both 
the  State  and  Federal  service  areas. 

In  the  Federal  aervlce  area,  for  example, 
aome  19  percent  of  the  ownera  hold  title  to 
over  76  percent  of  the  land.  One  corpora- 
tion admits  to  owning  some  130.000  acrea 
checker- boarded  throughout  the  area  In 
auch  a  manner  aa  to  make  tha  project  of 
doubtful  phytlcal  and  financial  feaalblllty 
without  the  Inclusion  of  these  lands. 
Spokesmen  for  this  firm  have  Indicated  they 
do  not  wish  to  abide  by  Federal  reclama- 
tion law.  The  lands  owned  by  Southern 
Pacific  are  farmed  under  lease  to  other  large 
landowners  In  the  area.  These  persons  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  Southern  Paclhc  holding 
title  to  these  lands.  Many  of  these  Indi- 
viduals and  firms— Boswell.  O'Neill,  Clayton- 
Anderson,  for  example — also  hold  land  in  an 
adjacent  and  existing  Federal  project  area 
called  the  Pine  Plat  service  area.  This 
project  has  been  in  operation  for  the  post 
5  years  and  the  excess  landowners  have  been 
receiving  irrigation  benefits  without  com- 
pliance with  the  excess  land  law.  For  these 
reasons,  special  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  Insure  strict  enforcement  of  Federal  recla- 
mation law  in  the  Federal  service  area. 

The  other  problem  on  San  Luis  is  in  the 
State  aervlce  area.  The  bill's  proponenta 
say  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  cannot  ap- 
ply to  waters  which  eventually  will  be  de- 
livered to  so-called  State  service  areas,  but 
If  the  Federal  Government  has  funds  in- 
vested In  reservoir  and  canals  which  carry 
these  waters  shouldn't  the  law  apply  no 
matter  where  the  waters  are  delivered?  It 
is  claimed  that  the  State  Is  putting  up  Ita 
appropriate  share  of  the  Joint  use  San  Luis 
facilities.  This  is  required  in  the  present 
legislation.  Proponents  say  the  State  will 
be  building  on  ita  own  with  State  funda. 
thoae  State  faclUtlea  outside  the  Jolnt-uae 
area.  Thla  U  not  entirely  true  for  the  State 
la  aeeklng,  or  will  be  seeking,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  funda  for  nonreimbursable 
coaU  of  lU  projecu.  This  certainly  should 
ralaa  aerloua  queatlona  of  ethlca  aa  well  •• 
legality. 


We  have  auggeatad  baaing  requiring  tha 
preoonatructlon  contracta  from  the  ownera 
of  over  1.000  acrea  each  beoauae  there  are 
only  68  auch  ownera  In  the  Federal  aervlce 
area  and  they  own  about  830.000  of  tha 
projeet'a  470,000  area.  Compliance  from 
theae  holdlnga  would  Inaure  the  feaalblllty 
of  the  project  and  compliance  from  the 
amaller  holdera. 

Caution:  To  aay  that  the  water  districts 
win  force  compliance  with  the  exceaa  land 
law  la  a  falae  hope.  Under  California  law, 
In  the  water  dlatrlcta  which  will  dlatrlbuta 
the  San  Lula  wuter  In  the  Federal  sarvloa 
area,  oaoh  registered  voter  haa  one  vote  for 
every  dollar'a  worth  of  property. 


Tm.B  48,  Unttsd  Statm  Ooea — Sali  o«  Liabi 
or  SvarLua  Watom,  Watib  Pown,  SToa- 

AOI   CATACtTT,   AND   WATOI   lHANiyOtTATION 
FACtUTIES 

Sac.  893.  Btorage  and  traniportetlon  of 
waUr  for  Irrigation  dlstrlcu,  etc.:  Whenever 
In  carrying  out  the  provlalona  of  the  reclama- 
tion law,  Btorage  or  carrying  capacity  haa 
been  or  may  be  provided  in  exoeaa  of  the 
requlremanU  of  the  landa  to  be  Irrigated 
under  any  project,  the  Secreury  of  the  Inu- 
rlor,  preaervlng  •  nrat  right  to  landa  and 
entrymen  under  the  project,  la  authorlaed, 
upon  such  terms  aa  he  may  determine  to  be 
juat  and  equitable,  to  contract  fur  tha  im* 
ixjunding,  storage,  and  carriage  of  water  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  auch  exceea  capacity 
with  Irrigation  systama  operating  under  sec- 
tion 841  of  thla  title,  and  Indlvlduala,  cor- 
puratlona.  aaaoolatlotu,  and  Irrlfatlon  die- 
trlcu  organleed  for  or  engaged  in  furnishing 
or  in  distributing  water  lor  irrigation.  Wa- 
ter ao  Impounded,  atored,  or  carried  under 
any  auch  contract  ahall  be  for  the  purpoaa  of 
distribution  to  Individual  water  uaera  by  the 
party  with  whom  the  contract  In  made: 
Provided,  however.  That  water  ao  im- 
pounded, atored,  or  carried  ahall  not  be  used 
otherwiae  than  ae  pi^^ecnbed  by  law  aa  to 
landa  held  In  private  ownership  within  Oov- 
ernment reclamation  projocta.  In  fixing  tha 
charges  under  any  auch  contract  for  im- 
pounding, atorlng,  or  carrying  water  for  any 
Irrigation  system,  corporation,  aaeodatlon. 
district,  or  lndlvldu.il.  aa  herein  provided, 
the  Secretary  stiall  take  into  conalderaUon 
the  coat  oX  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  reaeryolr  by  which  such  water  la  to  be 
Impounded  or  atored  and  the  canal  by  which 
It  is  to  be  carried,  and  such  charges  shall  be 
Just  and  equiUble  as  to  water  xisers  under 
the  Oovernment  project.  No  Irrigation  sys- 
tem, district  association,  corporation,  or  in- 
dividual ao  contracting  ahall  make  any 
charge  for  the  storage,  carriage,  or  delivery 
of  such  water  in  excess  of  the  charge  paid  to 
the  United  States  except  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  cover  coat  of 
carriage  and  delivery  of  auch  water  through 
their  works.  (Feb.  21.  1911,  ch.  141.  aec.l, 
36  Stat.  025  ) 

Sec.  524.  Cooperation  with  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts, etc..  in  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
canals:  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
reclamation  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  to  cooperate  with  irrigation 
districts,  water-users'  associations,  corpora- 
tions, entrymen,  or  water  users  for  the  con- 
struction or  use  of  such  reservoirs,  canals,  or 
ditches  as  may  be  advantageously  used  by 
the  Government  and  irrigation  districts, 
water-users'  aaaociations,  corporatlona.  en- 
trymen, or  water  uaera  for  Impounding,  de- 
livering, and  carrying  water  for  Irrigation 
purposes:  Provided,  That  the  title  to  and 
management  of  the  works  so  constructed 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
498  of  thla  title:  Provided  further.  That  wa- 
ter shall  not  bo  furnished  from  any  such 
reservoir  or  delivered  through  any  such  canal 
or  ditch  to  any  one  landowner  In  excess  of 
an  amount  sufficient  to  Irrigate  160  acree: 
Provided,  That  nothing  oonUlned  In  thla 


aectlon  or  aectlon  898  of  thie  title  ahall  be 
heldW  oonatrued  aa  enlarging  or  attempUng 
to  enlarge  the  right  of  the  United  SUtee. 
under  exlatlng  law,  to  control  the  watera  of 
Huy  stream  In  any  SUU.  (Feb,  81,  1811, 
ch.  141,  aecUon  8,  88  SUt.  098.) 

Excxarra  Fkom  Hovn  HxAaiMoe  on  HJi. 
8887, MAacH  1959 

Mr.  AaPiNAix.  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sale,  la  tha 
wren  In  which  your  company  la  Intereeted 
u  part  of  the  area  which  wUl  be  developed  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  or  the  part  to  be 
developed  by  tha  State  Department,  provided 
It  li  a  Joint  venture  projectf 

Mr.  Van  Lobrn  Sxt.a.  The  majority  of  It 
U  within  the  Federal  area.  We  alao  own 
lands  elaewhere  which  might  come  under 
btate  development. 

Mr.  AapiNALL.  The  next  quaetlon  haa  to 
do  with  the  queation  of  my  friend  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Haley.  It  waa  whether  or  not 
yuu  would  make  that  area  available  to  the 
180-aere  limitation  provlalona  of  the  recla- 
mntion  law,  or  whether  or  not  you  thought 
that  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  project. 

Mr  Van  LoaxN  Biu.  Mr.  AapiNALL.  South- 
am  Pacific  Co.  wrote  a  latter  laat  year  to 
Senator  ANDsaeoN  a  committee  which  stated 
our  position  In  the  matter.  It  appeara  in 
tha  hcarlnga  on  S.  1887: 

"Vory  brlefiy,  that  letter  ateted  that  our 
'  lands  are  not  on  the  market.  They  are  not 
for  sale.  We  do  not  wish  to  aell  our  agri- 
cultural propertlea  or  our  timber  propertlee 
or  our  graUng  properties  any  more  than 
we  wlab  to  eell  otir  main  line  railroad  '  (p. 

890). 

Mr.  UtxMAH.  Juet  a  short  queation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Loben  Sela,  how  much 
land  do  you  have  that  would  come  under 
the  propnaed   Federal   project? 

Mt..  Van  Loren  Bsut.  The  figure  we  hitve 
quoti"!  la  190.000  acrea.  There  has  been  aome 
deletion  from  that,  becauae  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment recently  condemned  aome  for  a 
naval  air  station.    That  Is  In  the  couits  now. 

Mr.  Ulluan.  How  is  this  land  being  uti- 
Uced  today?  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of 
that,  of  the  land  tise  today? 

Mr.  Van  Lobxn  Sua.  It  la  all  under  agri- 
cultural lease.  It  is  all  under  irrigation,  but 
not  ail  of  It  is  irrigated  every  year.  It  Is 
being  farmed  under  lease  to  actual  operators 
In  the  property,  to  crops  that  are  typical  of 
that  area,  which  I  think  were  mentioned 
prevloiisly.  But  they  include  grains,  cot- 
ton, melons,  various  seed,  grass  seed  and  al- 
falfa seed  crops,  a  few  more  of  the  spe- 
clKllxed  crops.  like  potatoes  and  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables. 

Mr.  Ullman.  It  la  all  relatively  flat  land, 
and  all  under  cultivation:  la  that  right? 

Mr.  Van  Loben  Sels.  It  is  all  under  culti- 
vation. A  lot  of  it  haa  been  leveled  and 
brought  to  grade  for  surface  irrigation. 
Some  of  It  Is  sprinkler  Irrigated,  and  It  Is 
more  of  a  rolling  type.  Mr.  Ullman;  we  ac- 
quired thU  land  during  the  1860's.  1870'b. 
and  1880's. 

Mr.  Ullman.  In  what  manner? 

Mr.  Van  Lobsn  Scls.  They  were  acquired 
through  an  act  of  Congress  as  part  of  the 
conslderaUon  for  building  the  western  rail- 
roads (p.  222). 

Mr.  DourNY.  The  overall  San  Luis  project. 
wltb<^ut  :he  Avenal  Gap,  but  Including  the 
provu.  •:  for  the  additional  capacity,  ulti- 
mately, 868  million  of  that  would  be  paid 
from  power  and  about  8916  million  of  It 
would  be  paid  from  Irrigation  and  about 
es.900.000  from  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  (p.  360). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Domint.  I  underataad  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  dlatrlbutlon  ayatema  la  provided 
for  in  thU  bill 

Mr.  Dllman.  It  la  provided  In  here? 

Mr.  Domznt.  Tee. 
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Mr.  XTllman.  But  the  8980  million  doee 
not  Include  that? 

Mr.  DoMtNT.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Ullman.  In  other  worda,  we  are  fotng 
to  have  additional  authorlilng  legialatlon 
for  thla  money;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Moaaxa.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ullman.  Tee, 

Mr.  Moaaa.  I  underatand  you  to  aay,  Mr. 
Dominy,  the  dUtrlbutlon  waa  not  Included 
In  here. 

Mr,  DoMiNT.  It  U  not  Included  In  the  8980 
million  coet,  Mr.  MorrU. 

Mr.  Moaaxa.  Is  it  authorlaed  by  Inference 
from  thla  feasibility  report? 

Mr,  Dominy.  Yea.  Thla  bill  would  au- 
thorlie  the  construction  of  the  San  Lula 
project  and  the  neoeaaary  distribution  sys- 
tems. It  U  in  aeeUon  7.  "There  are  alao 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated.  In  addition 
thereto,  such  amounts  as  are  required  (a) 
for  oonatructlon  of  such  distribution  systama 
and  drains  aa  are  not  oonatructed  by  local 
intereau,"  That  la  covered  In  aectlon  7  of 
the  bill, 

Mr  MoRRia,  Which  bill,  801? 

Mr.  DoMiNT,  In  801,  aectlon  8,  but  It  U  la 
H  K  6687  m  aectlon  7, 

Mr,  Ullman.  The  language  of  the  bill  la 
BumclaDt  to  authorlaa  thla  expenditure  and 
all  we  need  la  appropriation?  This  u  a 
matter  of  committee  policy  that  la  rather 
involved:  it  will  leave  aome  queatlona  In  my 
mind  which  I  would  not  ralee  here.  Z  thank 
the  wltnaaa. 

Mr.  DoMtNT.  So  the  committee  will  under- 
atand what  might  be  contemplated  hrre. 
We  have  an  estimate  now  for  dlatrlbutlon 
aystam  and  drainage  to  aerve  thla  Ban  Lula 
area  of  about  1103  million  (pp.  370  and  371). 

Mr,  Roona.  SecUon  7  of  thU  bill  la  actu- 
ally a  carte  blnnche  authority  for  appropria- 
tion of  money,  la  It  not,  even  though  the 
amount  8390  million  usad  actually  is  not 
connned  to  that  expenditure.  It  Is  an  open- 
end  provision  In  aectlon  7  (p.  276). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  close  my 
remarks  for  this  afternoon  by  first  ex- 
pressing my  very  deep  appreciation  to  my 
leader  In  this  debate,  the  Senator  frcim 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  1  for  the  maffnifl- 
cent  job  he  has  done  in  setting  forth  the 
basic  Issues  which  have  been  involved 
throughout  the  debate.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  join  forces  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  the  Senate  on  any  Issue 
which  involves  what  we  mutually  con- 
sider to  be  the  protection  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
two  opponents  in  this  debate,  the  senior 
Senator  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California.  We  are  together  on  most 
issues,  and  we  are  not  far  apart  on  this 
one. 

I  have  been  In  the  position  of  the  two 
Senators  from  California  more  than 
once.  I  have  been  In  a  position  where 
groups  in  my  State  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
a  certain  provision  be  contained  in  a  bill, 
because  they  are  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  provincial  and  highly  localized 
point  of  view.  It  is  easy  under  such 
circumstances  for  local  groups  to  forget 
the  responsibilities  of  their  Senators  to 
approach  these  problems  from  a  national 
pomt  of  view. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  do  not  know  how  they  could 
have  obtained  two  men  who  could  have 
presented  more  ably  and  valiantly  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  highly  localized  and 
provincial  point  of  view  on  this  Issue 
than  the  two  present  Senators  from 
California. 


I  mean  it  when  I  express  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  my  sincere  thanks 
for  their  fairness  in  this  debate  and  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  they  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
tome. 

I  am  sorry  It  is  taking  us  so  long  to 
convince  the  Senators  from  California 
how  right  we  are.  but  I  hope  they  over 
the  weekend  as  they  read  the  debate, 
each  will  say,  "Well,  I  have  to  admit 
thoae  two  fellows  are  right  about  this, 
and  I  had  better  tell  the  people  back 
home  that  they  are,  I  am  going  onto 
the  floor  Monday  and  accept  the  pro- 
posal to  strike  section  6(a)," 

I  shall  await  that  moment.  I  wish 
for  both  Senators  from  California  a 
most  happy  and  relaxing  weekend  after 
this  very  strenuous  debate, 

I  will  see  them  Monday.   Good  ntfht. 


THE  BANK  MERGER  BILL 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Moan's 

speech, 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr,  President.  It 
is  with  genuine  regret  that  Z  Inject  a 
new  subject  into  the  debate,  but  It  Is 
rather  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  In  de- 
fense of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  That  committee  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  up  a  bank  merger  bill 
which  was  unanimously  reported,  al- 
though four  Members  said  they  would 
watch  how  It  was  administered,  and  if 
It  was  not  administexed  satisfactorily, 
they  would  urge  a  stronger  bill. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee sent  to  the  Attorney  General  a 
telegram  expressing  surprise  at  rumors' 
that,  without  any  notice  to  the  chair- 
man or  to  the  committee,  and  without 
any  opportunity  for  hearings,  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  preparing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bank  merger  bill.  The  At- 
torney General  has  answered  that  tele- 
gram, and,  I  am  informed,  he  has  glvm 
his  answer  to  the  press. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me  long 
enough  to  get  an  understanding  that 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  follow  statements  on  the 
pending  measure? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  correct. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  merely 
wanted  to  get  the  statement  into  the 
Record  today,  because  the  banking  bill 
will  go  over  until  next  week,  and  many 
bank&rs  will  not  understand  why  it  was 
not  brought  up.  Moreover,  when  they 
read  the  telegram  of  the  Attorney  Gten- 
eral  they  will  not  know  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  because  his  telegram  does 
not  give  any  indication  of  the  careful 
and  constructive  attention  which  the 
committee  gave  to  the  bill,  or  of  the 
reasons  which  led  the  committee  to 
reach  what  I  think  is  a  sound  and 
workable  compromise. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  letting  me  make 
this  statement  at  this  time,  and  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it 
appear  in  the  Rscord  following  his 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  majority  leader 
had  previously  announced,  S.  1082,  the 
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bank  merger  bill,  was  scheduled  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  today,  after 
having  been  postponed  from  Tuesday. 

The  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  April  17.  Prior  to  that,  the  com- 
mittee had  voted  to  reix>rt  the  bill  on 
April  9,  and  the  delay  in  reporting  it 
was  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  the 
filing  of  supplemental  views  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  LMr.  Douglas  J  and 
others. 

The  majority  leader  advised  me  today 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  aslced  that  the  bill  be  put 
over  until  Monday  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity  to  present  an  amendment. 
I  objected  to  this  procedure  because 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  will  not  be 
present  Monday. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
briefly  the  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  wish  to  comment  upon  it. 
Before  doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
O'Mahoney  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2  strike  out  lines  11-25  beginning 
with  the  words  "In  the  case  of  a  merger"  at 
line  11;  on  page  3  strike  out  lines  1-9.  In 
Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  insert  the 
f  oUowlng : 

"The  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors 


the  period  for  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
port to  10  calendar  days:  And  provided  /ur- 
ther.  That  where  the  agency  finds  that  an 
emergency  makes  necessary  Inunedlate  ac- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  the  probable  failure 
of  one  of  the  merging  banks,  the  appro- 
priate agency  may  act  without  obtaining 
such  repK>rt  from  the  Attorney  General. 

"If  either  or  both  of  the  other  banking 
agencies  or  the  Attorney  General  disapproves 
the  application  in  writing  within  30  days, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  notify  In 
writing  the  applicant  and  the  disapproving 
agency  or  agencies,  or  authority  or  Attorney 
General  of  the  date  for  commencement  of  a 
hearing  by  It  on  such  application.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  commenced  not  less 
than  10  nor  more  than  30  days  after  the 
Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be.  has  given  written  notice 
to  the  applicant  of  the  action  of  the  disap- 
proving agency  or  agencies,  authority,  or 
Attorney  General.  The  length  of  any  such 
hearing  shall  be  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  but  it  shall  afford  all  In- 
terested parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
testify  at  such  hearing.  At  the  concliislon 
thereof,  the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  by 
order  grant  or  deny  the  application  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing. 
Such  order  may  be  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any 
party  adversely  affected  or  by  the  Attorney 
General,  within  30  days  after  entry  of  such 
order. 

"The  Comptroller,  the  Board  and  the  Cor- 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Cor-     poratlon  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re 


poratlon,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  grant 
consent  under  this  section  to  any  merger, 
consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  liabilities,  where  In  any  section 
of  the  country  the  effect  thereof  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  This  provision  shall 
not,  however,  be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  mer- 
ger, conac^datlon,  acquisition  of  assets,  or 
assumption  of  liabilities  where  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 


port  each  6  months  after  approval  of  this 
act  setting  forth  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  each  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  lia- 
bilities approved  by  the  Comptroller,  the 
Board,  or  the  Corporation  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  name  of  the  receiving  bank;  the 
name  of  the  absorbed  bank;  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  receiving  bank:  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  absorbed  bank;  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  other  two  banking  agencies  and 


eral  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as      of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  competitive 

factors  Involved  In  the  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  lia- 
bilities." 


Mr.    ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
the  amendment,  as  such,  has  never  been 


the  case  may  be,  flnds  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  bank  to  be  acquired;  that  because  of 
Inadequate  or  incompetent  management  the 
acquired  bank's  futiu-e  prospects  are  un- 
favorable  and   can   be   corrected   only   by   a 

merger  or  consoltdaUon  with  the  acquiring  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
bank;  that  the  acquired  bank  is  a  problem  i^8  and  Currency,  although  some  parts 
bank  with  Inadequate  capital  or  unsound  Of  It  were  suggested  by  various  witnesses 
assets  and  Its  acquisition  by  another  bank  Needless  to  say.  it  would  be  a  very 
would  be  the  only  practical  means  of  deal-  drastic  revision  of  the  bill  renorted  bv 
Ing  with  the  problem;  or  that  several  banks  the  Committj^  nn  T»o«irJ»,«  ^^W^  J 
in  a  small  town  are  compelled  by  an  over-  rencv  Xrh  inHH.,^?,  .^  *"k  .^"'^" 
banked  situation  to  resort  to  unsound  com-  l^^^^-  ^^'"Ch.  incidentally.  In  substance 
petltlve  practices  which  may  eventually  have  "^  twice  previously  passed  the  Senate, 
an    adverse    effect    upon    the    condiUon    of  ^  "*^   thought   that    the  amendment. 

such  banks  and  the  merger  of  the  two  or  which  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

more  banks  would,  therefore,  be  In  the  pub-  Currency  adopted  unanimously    requir- 

llc    Interest.      In    the    interests    of    uniform  ing   that  the   Department  of  Justice  be 

standards,  the  appropriate  agency  shall  not  consulted  by  the  banking  agencies  before 

take  action  as  to  any  such  transaction  with-  the   annrnval   nf   o    ™Lt.    k^ !,     ^^""^^ 

out  first  seeking  the  views  of  each  of  the  jTn cr  i^f f,  I          ^*  merRer.  had  gone  a 

Other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to  here-  ,^  ^^^  toward  meeting  the  point  of 

»n  with  respect  to  such  question.     In  the  ^^^'^  °'  ^lose  who   were   interested  In 


case  of  a  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabilities,  the 
appropriate  agency  shall  request  a  report 
from  the  Attorney  General  on  the  competi- 
tive   factors   Involved    In    the   merger.      The 


more  Justice  Department  participation 
in  the  review  of  bank  mergers. 

For  many  years  various  people  and 
groups  have  been  expressing  alarm  over 
the  bank  merger  problem,  and  I  had 


Attorney  General  shall  furnish  such  report  thX,  jrfThof  VKr;.  *""'"'?V    *"°    ^    "^"^ 

to  such  agency  within  30  calendar  days  ^^^^^^  ^hat  the  reasonable  compromise 
of  the  request:  Provided,  however.  That  ^PProach  which  was  effected  by  the  com- 
in  case  the  agency  finds  an  emergency  ex-  mittee  in  this  bill  might  finally  be  ac- 
ista  the  agency  may  advise  the  Attorney  cepted  and  Federal  legislation  control- 
General  thereof  and  may  thereupon  shorten  ling  bank  mergers  could  be  enacted. 


This  will  not  be  done  if  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  is  adopted.  Personally.  I 
would  oppose  the  bill  with  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  and  If  adopted 
would  move  to  recommit  the  bill. 

The  first  feature  of  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  is  the  interjection  of  the 
criteria  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
The  amendment  would  prohibit  approval 
of  any  merger  where  "in  any  section  of 
the  country  the  effect  thereof  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  This  rule, 
established  in  the  1950  amendments  to 
the  Clayton  Act,  has  been  Interpreted  in 
the  Bethlehem-Youngstown  case  to 
make  irrelevant  any  consideration  of  the 
benefits  which  may  result  from  a  merger. 
The  O'Mahoney  amendment  goes  on, 
however,  to  provide  an  exception  for  a 
number  of  instances  where  both  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and 
Judge  Celler  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee that  a  merger  should  be  approved, 
even  though  comF>etition  was  substan- 
tially lessened.  However,  both  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  Judge 
Celler  testified  that  the  examples  cited 
were  only  illustrative.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  all-inclusive  list. 

These  illustrative  examples  indicate 
the  diflBculties  of  applying  the  language 
of  the  Clasrton  Act  to  bank  mergers. 
They  also  indicate  the  basic  reasoning 
behind  the  committee's  bill.  This  is 
that  the  banking  business  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  ordinary  business. 
It  is  highly  regulated  and  restricted.  It 
is  a  quasi-public  utility.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  could  safely  say 
that  the  exceptions  provided  in  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  are  the  only 
ones  which  would  occur  and  In  which  a 
merger  might  be  desirable,  even  though 
it  would  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion. 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  would 
also  require  that,  if  a  banking  agency  or 
the  Attorney  General  disapproves  an  ap- 
plication for  a  merger,  a  hearing  must 
be  held.  At  this  hearing  all  interested 
parties  must  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  testify.  I  assume  this 
means  that  not  only  can  the  objecting 
agency  appear  and  testify,  but  also  any 
competing  bank  or  any  aggrieved  bor- 
rower or  any  would-be  borrower  whose 
request  for  a  loan  was  rejected.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that,  if.  after 
the  hearing,  the  agency  decided  to  ap- 
prove the  merger,  any  aggrieved  person 
or  the  Attorney  General  could  appeal  to 
court  for  a  review  of  the  banking 
agency's  decision,  and  this  review  would 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made 
at  the  hearing. 

The  banking  agencies  have  always 
been  reluctant  to  discuss  matters  affect- 
ing a  particular  bank  in  public,  and  with 
good  reason.  Much  of  their  information 
is  obtained  from  examiners'  rep>orts. 
These  examiners'  reports  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  the  bank's  activities,  including 
the  caliber  of  the  management,  the  own- 
ership, a  bank's  loan  activities,  the  char- 
acter and  financial  status  of  borrowers, 
and  all  of  the  intimate  details  involving 
the  debtor-creditor  relationship.  The 
wish  of  the  banking  agencies  to  keep 
bank  examiners'  reports  confidential  is 
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just  a.s  great  and  as  valid  as  the  wish  of     and  It  should  be  passed  promptly  in  its  monopoly  are  completely  novel"  (i»»  hear- 

the  Attorney  General  to  keep  private    present  form.  ings.  p.  ii).    Th£  phJaT^  hi.  m*!^ 

FBI  confidential  reports.                                    Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  like  to  turn  practically    no    judicial    anaiyiia.    Accord- 

The  proposal  for  hearings  on  the  ques-     for  a  moment  to  the  telegrams  from  the  '"^'^'  ^^  meaning  is  unclear,    instead,  this 

tion  of  a  merger  Is  only  part  of  a  pack-     Attorney  General  Department  urged  inclusion  of  the  Clajrton 

£je.    Advocates  of  this  proposal  among        I  am  informed  that  the  Attomev  Gen-  ^'^''^  *''a<""onai  sundarda.  long  construed 

bankers  also  advocate  hearings  on  other     eral  has  released  to  the  press  a  telegram  mJ  L^^J^ti.^'^i  ^^^^^^  "^  acquisition 

questions  such  as  the  chartering  of  new     which  he  sent  to  me  today.'in  rIS  t^  Sn'd   '^"^^T'l  ^^^^^^'^'T  Z 

banks,  allowing  banks  to  have  branches,     a  telegram  I  sent  him  yesterday.     I  ask  standard    banking    agendes   have^tomned 

FDIC  insurance  and  perhaps  other  Ques-     unanimous   consent   that  my  telegram  ^^  ^°^  in  fact  apply  to  bank  mergers 

and  his  reply  be  printed  in  the  Record  ^^^^^    their    jurisdictione.    This    is    the 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 


tions. 

Viewed  In  this  light  especially,  it  Is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  requirement  of 
hearings  would  result  in  more  competi- 
tion rather  than  le.<^s. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  would  result  in  less  com- 
petition.    When  persons  seek  to  form  a 
new  bank  or  to  place  a  branch  or  oflBce 
in  a  particular  location,  they  are  gen- 
erally opposed  by  competing  banks  and 
often  this  opposition  is  based  upon  the 
desire  to  prevent  additional  competition. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  may  be 
warranted.     However,    when    one    con- 
siders that  at  a  public  hearing  at  which 
the  new  competing  bank,  or  the  new 
branch,  or  oflBce.  would  have  to  spread 
on  public  record  its  capital  structure, 
future  earnings  prospects,  character  of 
management,  and  all  the  other  factors 
which  go  into  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plication, in  all  likelihood  the  desire  for 
new  charters,  branches,  or  o£9ces  would 
be  inhibited.     This  is  particularly  true 
when  you  consider  that  opponents,  at 
the  same  hearing,  could  spread  on  the 
record  their  own  allegations  with  respect 
to  these  factors.     It  would  be  a  rare  case 
that  new  bank  applications  or  new  re- 
quests for  branches  or  ofiQces  would  be 
requested  in  the  face  of  such  public  op- 
position. 

I  believe  that  the  requirement  of  hear- 
Inps  would  inhibit  even  those  mergers 
which  might  in  fact  result  in  an  increase 
in  competition. 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  goes  on  to 
provide  for  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
I  peals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  whole  amendment,  in  short,  is 
I  designed  to  take  control  of  banking  out 
I  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  bank  regula- 
I  tory  agencies,  who  are  competent  to  deal 
[With  the  problems  and  who  know  the  in 


Uat  6.  1859 
Ths  Honorable  Whxiam  P.  Rogers. 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Before  the  hearings  on  S.  1062,  the  bank 
merger  bill,  were  held,  the  views  of  your 
Department  were  requested.  Tour  Depart- 
ment was  Invited  to  testify  at  the  hearings 
but  declined  to  do  so  and  submitted  a  state- 
ment Instead.  Hearings  were  held  on  March 
18  and  19.  The  committee  voted  to  report 
the  bill  on  April  9.  and  actually  reported  It 
to  the  Senate  on  April  17.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Tlie 
majority  leader  announced  several  days  ago 
that  the  bill  would  soon  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  actually  scheduled  for 
Senate  action  yesterday,  but  was  put  over 
until  tomorrow. 

During  all  this  period  I  was  never  In- 
formed of  any  Justice  Department  Interest 
in  the  matter  other  than  that  expressed  in 
the  statement  submitted  for  and  printed 
In  our  record  of  hearings. 

Suddenly,  now.  I  hear  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  your  Department  is  drafting  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bUI  and.  perhaps,  even  soliciting 
sponsors  for  it  In  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the£e  rumors  are  correct  or  not.  If 
they  are.  I  think  the  procedure  is  most 
unusual. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  I  would  be  Interested  In  any  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Justice  Department 
and.  perhaps,  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  would. 

Perhaps,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
you  might  wish  to  furnish  me  a  copy  of 
your  proposed  amendment.  If  any,  and  es- 
pecially If  this  amendment  differs  from 
thoee  proposed  in  the  statement  presented 
to  the  committee  by  your  Department.  I 
should  also,  of  course,  like  to  know  whether 


standard  Congress  has  specified  for  mergers 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Act.  This  Is  the 
standard  Congress  has  specified  for  bank 
stock  acquisitions.  In  short,  we  know  what 
this  language  means  and  it  has  long  been 
applied  to  the  banking  field.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  tt  should 
be  Included  in  the  present  bill.  As  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  put  it: 
"We  have  no  objection  to  the  principle 
that  the  acquisition  of  one  bank  by  another 
through  purchase,  merger,  or  consolidation 
should  not  be  permitted  If  the  effect  of  the 
acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition.  It  is  no  less  important  to  have 
competition  In  banking,  when  this  can  be 
done  soundly,  as  It  la  in  other  fields  of 
commerce  and  Industry."  Second,  this  De- 
partment's position  Is  that  where  divergent 
views  by  Interested  Government  agencies 
are  expressed  before  the  appropriate  bank- 
ing agency,  interested  parties  should  have  a 
right  to  a  hearing  before  the  banking  agency 
and  appeal  to  the  covu^  of  appeals,  on  the 
record  there  adduced,  from  the  banking 
agency  decision  as  this  Department's  sUte- 
ment   (1959  hearings,  p.  13 >    put  It; 

"I  would  suggest  adoption  of  standards 
and  procedures  roughly  paralleUng  those 
adopted  last  year  controlling  formation  of. 
and  acquisitions  by,  bank  holding  com- 
panies." 

This  Department  is  most  anxious  to  co- 
operate fully  with  you  and  youi  committee. 
Since  setting  forth  our  views  in  the  record 
of  this  committee,  tills  Department  has 
transmitted  no  specific  amendment  to  S- 
1062  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, should  you — or  other  Senators — wish 
our  view  on  appropriate  amendments  to  S. 
1062.  we  would  be  happy  to  be  of  whatever 
help  we  can. 

Thus,  building  on  examples  highlighted 
during  your  hearings  this  year,  you  have 
concluded  "It  was  preferable  to  handle  bank 
mergers  under  rules  specifically  designed  for 
tt»e  banking  Industry"  (Senate  Rept.  196, 
p.  6 ) .  Within  that  framework  we  believe 
it  is  stUl  feasible  to  include  traditional  com- 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned. 

A.    Wn-LIS    ROBEKTSOI*. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts. 
I  should  like  to  make  one  final  com- 
ment. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
bill,  and  of  the  situation  which  calls  for 
this  bill.  The  conunittee  considered 
carefully  the  various  recommendations 
made  to  it  by  representatives  of  the 
banking  industry  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.     The   committee  made 


some   limited  right   to  hearing   and  appeal 
to  the  courts. 

Please  let  me  know  If  we  may  be  of  help 
to  you  further  in  this  matter. 

WnxiAM  P.  Rogers, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  telegram,  I  said  that  I  had  heard 
rumors  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
drafting  an  amendment  to  S.  1062,  and 


Washington,  D.C,  May  7.  1959. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.    Senate    Committee   on   Banking 
and   Currency,   Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

_     _^ .....w,^^    ^^^^^  This    responds    to    your    telegram,    dated 

one  change,  which  was  requested  by  the  **^y  ®'  ^^^^-  regarding  this  DepartmenfB  perhaps  soliciting  sponsors  for  it  in  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  and  ^'***  °"  s.  i062— a  measure  treating  bank  Senate.  The  Attorney  General's  reply 
by  the  Department  of  Justice— the  re-     "*«'^^"-  makes  the  following  statement: 

culrpm..r,t    M^oV    t!    *I     Jusiice— ine   re-  q^   February    18.    1957,    Attorney   General 

Minp^!^  nn  K    .  *'"^"":s    ^,e^S    be    Ob-  BrowneU   testified   before  the  Senate  Bank- 

rnt         ^            exceptional  emergency  mg     committee     concerning     this     issue. 

tK*              committee's  report  contains  About  2  months  ago  that  same  statement 

a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  mat-  was    presented    to   your   committee   by  the 

ter   and    embodies    the    reasons   for    the  Department    and    printed    in    its    hearings, 

committee's   conclusions  "**   reflecting   the  present   position   of   this 

In  my  Judgment,  the"  committee  has  ^^','I^K,  JJJ'p '""rnr^Le^LS^^*'  

aSe"S?r^H?»f  ^°""^'  P^^^"^^^'  ^°^^-  ^lt^^^ln''lS:T^^^l^LZZlt^.  ^°^  ^^^'^j^  ^  ^^py  of  the  statement 

aoie  bill,  which  meets  all  the  valid  sug-  tlve    considerations    specified    In    S.    1062,  made  by  Attorney  General  BrowneU  on 

Bestions  which  were  made  to  the  com-  whether  the  acquisition  may  lessen  com-  February  18,  1957,  on  a  comparable  pro- 

niiitee.    There  is  a  real  need  for  the  bill,  petition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to  create  a  vision  in  the  Financial  Institutions  Act. 


Since  setting  forth  our  views  In  the  record 
of  this  committee,  this  Department  has 
transmitted  no  specific  amendment  to  S.  1062 
to  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  Invited 
to  testify  on  S.  1062.  The  Etepartment 
declined  to  do  so,  but  instead  sent  a  brief 
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This  was  said  to  reflect  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Department.  In  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral's  telegram,  he  refers  again 
to  this  1957  statement. 

The  telegram,  like  the  1957  statement, 
takes  the  position  that  the  standard  pro- 
vided in  S.  1062 — whether  the  acquisition 
may  lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly — is  "com- 
pletely novel."  The  statement  refers  to 
it  as  a  "jerry-built  standard."  The 
committee's  report,  at  pages  3  and  4, 
quotes  from  section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  where  the  standard  "and 
will  not  unduly  restrain  competition"  is 
set  forth.  This  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1920.  It 
was  specifically  noted  with  apparent  ap- 
proval by  the  Supreme  Court  in  McLean 
Trucking  Co.  v.  U.S..  1944,  321  U.S.  67.  84. 

The  telegram  urged  use  of  the  Clayton 
Act's  "traditional  standards,  long  con- 
strued by  the  courts."  The  telegram  did 
not,  however,  nor  did  the  statement, 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  traditional 
standards  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  had  to 
be  substantially  rewritten  in  1950. 
Neither  the  telegram  nor  the  statement 
referred  to  the  fsict  that  up  to  this  year. 
the  traditional  standards  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  were  applied  to  the  field 
of  banking  In  only  one  case,  and  then 
only  in  a  bank  holding  company  case. 
This  was  the  Transamerica  case,  in  1953, 
where  the  court  of  appeals  held  that  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  had 
not  beeen  proved. 

In  short.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  statement: 

We  know  what  this  language  means  and 
It  (the  Clayton  Act  standards)  has  long  been 
applied  to  the   banking  field. 

In  his  telegram,  the  Attorney  General 
also  suggests  hearings  and  appeals  to 
the  court  of  appeals  on  the  record 
adduced  at  the  hearings. 

"The  telegram  refers  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  1957  suggestion  of  standards 
and  procedures  for  bank  mergers  roughly 
paralleling  those  adopted  the  previous 
year  for  bank  holding  companies. 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  contains 
a  provision  for  hearings  and  appeals  on 
the  record.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  hearings  and  appeals  in  the 
O'Mahoncy  amendment  differ  substan- 
tially from  those  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  And,  of  course.  I  need 
not  remind  the  Senate  that  bank  holding 
companies  are  not  the  same  thing  as 
banks. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  in  connection  with  bank 
mergers,  and  I  need  add  no  more  to  what 
I  have  already  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
a  brief  statement  commenting  on  a  few 
of  the  remarks  made  in  Attorney  Greneral 
Brownell's  1957  statement  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

X 

Attorney  General  Brownell's  statement  ob- 
jected to  section  23  of  title  3  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act,  the  comparable  provlBlon 
on  which  he  was  testifying  In  1957.  He  said 
the  competitive  conslderatlona  specified  "are 


completely  novel  and  are  Intended  simply  to 
be  less  stringent  than  those  specified  by  Clay- 
ton Act  section  7  for  other  American  busi- 
ness." He  also  described  this  proi>oeal  aa 
"this  jerry-built  standard." 

Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
has  contained  almost  the  Identical  provi- 
sion since  1920.  In  McLean  Trticking  Co.  v. 
U.S..  (1944)  331  U.S.  67.  84.  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  this  provision  In  section  S 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  ap- 
parent approval,  noting  that  It  was  more 
restrictive  than  the  precise  provision  under 
consideration  In  that  case. 

n 

Attorney  General  Brownell,  In  his  state- 
ment, argued  against  the  wisdom  of  tailor- 
ing section  7'8  structures  to  the  assertedly 
unique  needs  of  the  banking  Indiistry.  He 
stated: 

"In  the  more  than  60  years  since  the  Sher- 
man Act's  passage  no  one  has  suggested  its 
provisions  did  not  apply  to  banks  as  to  all 
other  sections  of  American  business." 

In  an  article  In  the  Columbia  Law  Review 
of  May  1949.  by  Mr.  Adolph  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  the 
first  paragraph  begins  with  the  sentence: 
"Application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank- 
ing Is  a  relatively  new  field  of  study." 

The  second  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"Until  relatively  recent  times,  many  law- 
yers would  have  considered  antitrust  attack 
on  practices  and  agreements  with  respect  to 
banking  operations  as  prima  facie  Impos- 
sible. POr  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Paul  v. 
Virginia  had  stood  unchallenged:  writing  a 
contract  of  Insurance  was  not  commerce  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  Court  relying 
strongly  on  a  decision  of  Justice  McLean 
which  had  excluded  transactions  In  money 
from  the  conception  of  commerce." 

In  the  committee's  report  on  the  bill  at 
pages  18  and  19.  a  quotation  from  this  same 
article  by  Mr.  Berle  U  set  forth,  which  ex- 
plains why  It  Is,  as  Mr.  Berle  said: 

"The  economic  and  social  premises  of  the 
Sherman  Act  In  respect  of  other  businesses 
are  not  fully  accepted  by  the  Congress,  the 
States,  or  the  public  as  the  only  considera- 
tions applicable  to  deposit  banking." 
ni 

Mr,  Brownell  also  In  hU  statement  said 
that  "In  Its  1950  amendment  to  section  7, 
Congress  reiterated  prohibitions  on  stock  ac- 
quisitions to  fit  banks  the  same  as  all  other 
corporations." 

This  statement  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
amendments  on  stock  acquisitions  reiterated 
by  the  Congress  In  1950  were  well  known  not 
to  apply  to  bank  mergers. 

IV 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Brownell  quoted  the 
following  remarks  of  Comptroller  Gldney 
from  a  bearing : 

"I  have  not  any  competency  In  that  [the 
antitrust  I  field.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
courts  have  done." 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Gldney  may  be 
compared  with  the  statement  which  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Stanley  Barnes,  then 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  made  to  this 
committee  In  1956,  at  page  68  of  the  hearings 
on  S.  3911.  84th  Congress,  the  predecessor  of 
this  bill : 

"Mr.  Barnes.  Senator.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  banking  business  to  telL 
you  that  banks  should  be  subject  to  section 
7.  It  may  be  that  they  should  be  In  a  cate- 
gory by  themselves.     I  cannot  pass  on  that." 

V 

The  Brownell  sUtement  enclosed  In  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General's  letter  was  made 
on  February  18,  1967.  In  this  sUtement 
Attorney  General  Brownell  quoted  from  the 
statement  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
In  1956,  which  reconunended  putting  bank 
mergers  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
On   Pebrtiary    19.    1967,    the  day   after   Mr. 


Brownell's  statement  was  made,  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
reversed  this  position  and  imanlmously 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  the  provi- 
sions of  8.  1002. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  permitting  me  to  make  this 
statement  about  the  bill  and  the  state- 
ment about  the  telegram  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  permit  me  to  place  in 
the  Rkcoro  my  telegram  to  the  Attorney 
General,  his  reply  to  me.  and  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Morse's 
speech : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
to  me,  to  permit  me  to  request  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  in  yielding  for  that  purpose, 
he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  planned  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remam  in  session  until  approximately  6 
p.m.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  informs  me  that  he  will  probably 
conclude  his  statement  in  approximately 
30  or  40  minutes.  Therefore.  I  wish  to 
propose  the  following  order:  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  If  he  will  make 
the  adjournment  motion,  I  shall  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  I  shaU  make  the 
adjournment  motion. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  along  with  several  of  the 
Nation's  other  leading  dallies,  is  con- 
ducting a  campaign  to  limit  Federal 
spending  as  a  way  of  curbing  inflation. 
As  a  result,  several  hundred  coupons 
pleading  for  a  stable  currency  have  re- 
cently arrived  at  my  ofllce. 

I  am  confldent  that  those  of  us  who 
have  any  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing Federal  policies  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  comply  with  this  request. 
We  know  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people — even 
though  they  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
contact  us  personally — are  equally  dis- 
turbed about  the  loss  of  their  dollar's 
purchasing  power,  and  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  their  rainy  day  and  old 
age  savings. 

inflaUon  is  indeed  tragic.  It  works  a 
hardship  on  every  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy and  every  citizen  of  our  country. 
It  strikes  with  savage  force  those  with 
fixed  incomes,  those  whose  peak  earn- 
ing days  have  passed :  our  senior  citizens 
who  have  retired. 

No  one  seems  to  know  precisely  how 
to  hsJt  inflation,  although  we  are  aware 
of  some  of  the  factors  which  contribute 
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to  it.  Many  people  feel  that  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes.  Yet  a  year- 
by-year  examination  of  our  Federal 
budgets  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
Abjures  show  that  a  balanced  budget 
does  not  necessarily  mean  stable  prices. 
For  example,  the  fiscal  year  1959  Eisen- 
hower budget  is  $13  million  out  of  bal- 
ance, but  there  has  been  virtually  no 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  4 
months.  On  the  other  hand.  Uving  costs 
rose  considerably  during  the  years  un- 
der the  Truman  administration  when 
the  budget  was  not  only  balanced,  but 
we  were  paying  off  a  part  of  the  national 
debt  each  year. 

The  so-called  tight  money  policy  of 
this  administration  was  supposed  to 
slow  down  borrowing  and  credit  and  halt 
inflation.  Instead,  as  I  believe  most 
economists  agree,  it  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  business  decline  and  reces- 
sion, which  resulted,  in  turn,  in  an  in- 
creased Federal  deficit  due  to  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue. 

All  this  leads  me  to  believe  we  must 
not  be  so  concerned  with  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
vast  importance  of  providing  adequately 
for  our  national  defense,  and  keeping  our 
economy  functioning  at  a  high  level. 
When  we  slide  into  a  recession,  our  Fed- 
eral budget  goes  even  further  out  of  bal- 
ance. And  what  good  will  it  do  us  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  if  our  military 
posture  is  too  weak  or  outdated  to  as- 
sure our  national  survival? 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  inter- 
ested than  I  am  in  a  realistic,  sensible 
and  responsible  fiscal  policy  at  all  levels 
of  Government,  but  I  feel  we  must  not 
let  the  spector  of  inflation  frighten  us 
into  jeopardizing  our  national  defense, 
or  in  failing  to  provide  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  people.    America  must 
be  strong  and  prosperous  to  remain  free. 
I  know  we  are  all  watching  with  in- 
terest the  broad  inquiry  into  the  Nation's 
overall  economic  policies  which  has  been 
launched  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas  1.     I  earnestly  hope 
that  from  these  hearings  will  come  an 
answer  to  the  compelling  question  of 
whether  it  is  possible  to  achieve  at  one 
time    an    adequate    rate    of    economic 
growth,  full  employment,  and  a  stable 
dollar.    We  need  this  answer  before  we 
can  fully  meet  the  complex  problem  of 
controlling  inflation,  and  can  face  up  to 
the  challenge  of  this  country's  dynamic 
future. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.),  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered  until  Monday,  May  11, 1959,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


ENROLLID  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  7,  1959.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  biU  (S.  1271)  to  donate  to  the 
pueblo  of  Isleta  certain  Federal  property 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  7, 1959: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

G.  Edward  Clark,  of  New  York. 

Juan  de  Zengotlta,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Constance  R.  Harvey,  of  Maryland. 

Bolard  More,  of  Ohio. 

8.  Roger  Tyler,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  now 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
a  consul  general  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3. 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Manuel  Abrams.  of  New  York. 

George  B.  Gardiner,  of  Massachusetts. 

Eric  M.  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 

Eldon  B.  Smith,  of  Kansas. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 
Miss  Faith  V.  Andrus.  of  CaUfornla. 
Clifford  J.  Glennon,  of  Utah. 
Dale  E.  Good,  of  Ohio. 
Nicholas  Hardy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss   Elizabeth   Rice,   of   Florida. 
Charles  W.  Russell,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  5  and 
to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Melville  E.  Blake,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Theodore  M.  Collier,  of  California. 

William  J.  Cunningham,  of  Connecticut. 

John  R.  Ferchak.  of  Virginia. 

Olen  H.  Fisher,  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Geen,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Viola  Johnson,  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Gladys  M.  Knutzen.  of  Washington. 

Henry  J.  Manning,  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Nlles.  of  Maryland. 

Sol  Polansky,  of  California. 

Leslie  D.  Polk,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Russell  A.  Price,  of  California. 

Leland  A.  Pyle.  of  Virginia. 

Martin  G.  Ryerson.  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Simms,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Warren  E.  Slater,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Malda  F.  Stotts,  of  California. 

Miss  Corabelle  Tolln.  of  Kansas. 

MiS£  Lois  M.  Unger.  of  Ohio. 

David  Fraser  Gould,  of  Washington,  for 
appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  6,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

Richard  P.  Bailor,  of  Delaware. 
Bernard  J.  Brogley,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Marie  E.  Casey,  of  Florida. 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Herrick,  of  Minnesota. 
Walter  John  O'Grady,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mrs.  Ann  Pomroy.  of  Illinois. 
Robert  Holmes  Ross,  of  New  York, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Orville  L.  Bennett,  of  Arizona. 
Philip  G.  Hodge,  of  Connecticut. 
Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  of  California. 
Mark  B.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Howard  H.  Palmatier,  of  Florida. 

The  following  named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America  : 

Edward  P.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  G.  Glover,  of  Oregon. 
Harrington  Llttell.  of  California. 
Paul  K.  Morris,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Josephine  Pasqulni,  of  Michigan. 
Alfred  J.  Pedersen,  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  S.  Sampson,  of  Iowa. 

The  following  named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Mrs.  Margaret  V.  Barnl,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Dorothy  T.  Brown,  of  Florida. 

Dolf  M.  Droge.  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Lillian  Flnnila,  of  Washington. 

Merron  L.  Latta,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  R.  Reeves,  of  California. 

Louis  F.  Rosso,  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Arthur  E.  Callahan,  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  Colby,  of  Minnesota. 

John  H.  Esterllne,  of  California. 

Gordon  A.  Ewlng,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  J.  Flynn.  of  Massachusetts. 

Irving  F.  Holober.  of  Florida. 

Charles  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Herbert  F.  Linneman.  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Marsh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.- 

Andrew  Ness,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

John  G.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Rawlelgh  W.  D.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Ruth  D.  Wehle,  of  the  District  at 
Columbia. 

Ogden  Williams,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered I  now  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 


next. 


The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6, 
vice  consuls  of  career  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

John  LeRoy  Leonard,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  B.  Moran.  of  Washington. 

Richard  J.  Pond,  of  California. 

Joseph  Charles  Wilson,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers tor  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7 : 
James  D.  Johnston,  of  California. 
J.  Stapleton  Roy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  persons  tor  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 


Federal  Trade  Commissioit 
Earl  W.  Kintner,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  7  years  from  September  26,  1953,  vice 
Jolin  Williams  Gwynne,  resigning. 

U.S.  Militart  Acaoemt 
Prof.  William  Weston  Bessell,  Jr.,  012611, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  appointment  as 
Dean  of  the  Academic  Board  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  4335. 

In  the  Am  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Emmett  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  387A  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  TJS.  Air  Force, 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
in  the  rank  of  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Acawlemy)  to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
David  K.  Bishop  Robert  J.  Touhey 

Robert  L.  Larson  John  S.  Vaughan 
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The  foUowfasff-iMuned  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


William  Z..  DeBoIt  Patrick  R.  Robbie 

William  W.  Flthlan,  Jr .Donald  M.  Roberta 
Lawrence  P.  Oreen.  Jr.  Donald  R.  Rogers 


Robert  E.  Borllk 
Hans  K.  Brandt,  Jr. 
Joe  H.  Bynum,  Jr. 
Billy  R.  Carnes 
Donald  J.  A.  Cerlnl 
David  L.  Cox 
Dick  N.  Dal  ton 
David  B.  Ferraro 
Richard  T.  Olenn 
Richard  C.  Hartwlg 
Charles  H.  HelllweU. 

Jr. 
Jamee  E.  Henry 
David  N.  Holmes,  Jr. 
William  H.  Huffman 
Lowell  H.  KlOBky 
Robert  K.  Knachel 
JoeL.  Koon 
Robert  E.  Krlbel 
Ray  W.  Lambert 
Darrell  W.  Larson 
Quentln  E.  D.  Lewis 


Arils  J.  McNemar,  Jr. 
Albert  T.  Mason 
Robert  M.  Merta 
Louis  M.  Mogol 
Arthur  P.  Nazro,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Noren 
Frederick  T.  Pf  ann- 

kuche 
Oliver  W.  Porter,  Jr. 
Russell  J.  Porter 
Jerry  L.  Redman 
Ted  Rogers 
Richard  J.  Ryan 
Frederick  W.  Saunders 
David  K.  Tanner 
Jim  J.  Temple 
Lloyd  D.  VanHom 
Henry  P.  Wayland,  Jr. 
TUman  E.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Hal  Wlghtman  U 
Perry  WUklns 
WlUlam  R.  Schmidt 


Charles  L.  Anderson 
David  R.  Blren 
Bruce  A.  Bodlne 
Mark  E.  Buchman 
Daniel  C.  Cassldy 
Thomas  W.  ChrUten- 

sen 
Ptancls  X.  Connelly. 

Jr. 
Thonuu  Crawford,  Jr. 
Frank  L.  Crosswy  in 
Joaeph  C.  Dare 
Claire  T.  Dean,  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Dorough 
Joel  D.  Ellermeier 
David  H.  Elllaon 
Arthur  Q.  Farley 
Jeremiah  E.  Pruln 
John  W.  Ooetz 
Robert  F.  Ooodell 
John  W.  Hadbavny 


Roland  A.  Kopp 
James  B.  Leonard 
Gerald  Login 
Richard  S.  Love 
Alfred  C.  Marble,  Jr. 
WUllam  D.  Mathewson 
John  D.  Meier 
Stephen  H.  Morehouse 
Paul  R.  Neelon 
Francis  E.  Noble 
Wallace  E.  Oates 
Frederick  M.  Putnam 
Maurice  O.  Ransdell 
Ronald  O.  Renfer 
Lawrence  R.  Rosen 
Jon  B.  Roth 
Richard  D.  Schneider 
John  R.  Serafln 
Harley  J.  Smith 
John  J.  Stewart 
John  V.  Surr 


Walter  A.  Hawlton  HI  Harry  A.  Thomalla 
John  W.  Hollender,  Jr.  Uoyd  D.  VanHorn 
Richard  "A"  HoUlngs-  Joseph  A.  Weader 

*»••<*  Augustus  J.  Wllllanu. 

John  H.  Johntz,  Jr.  Jr. 

James  C.  Jordan,  Jr.      Bmmett  N  Young 

The  following -named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
CtvU  engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Weldon  Q  Annable  ni  QuenUn  E.  D.  Lewis 


Donald  R.  Austin 

Walter  R.  Barker 

George  C.  Bottger 

William  N.  Brabston 

Donald  L.  Brosky 
Joe  H.  Bynum.  Jr. 
George  E.  Clower,  Jr. 
ClauBon  R.  Coward 
Don  K.  Croneberger 
George  D.  Fraunces 
Richard  L.  Hoard 
Brian  R.  Hogan 
Richard  B.  Kaiser 
Clinton  W.  Kelly 
Ronald  E.  Kolar 
Phillip  O.  Larson 

The  following-named  Reserve  ofBcers  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  and 
temporary  lieutenants  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Gordon  B.  Avery 
Stanton  H.  Avltablle 


Donald  L.  McCorvey, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Mertens 
Theodore  D.  Met* 
Kenneth  O.  Pankow 
Joe  T.  Patterson,  Jr. 
William  F.  Reldenbach 
Maxcy  C.  Rlvkln 
Joel  E.  Rodgers 
Frederick  W.  Saunden 
Roy  E.  Short 
Donald  J.  Slfferman 
Theodore  A.  Smith 
Robert  O.  Westdyke 
David  J.  Wilson 


David  W.  Bailey 
James  P.  Baker 
WUllam  P.  Baker 


Eugene  F.  Bartlett 
Carl  R.  Bemlller 
John  W.  Bracket!,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Castro 
James  C.  P.  Collier,  Jr. 


Frederic  G.  Jones 
Kenneth  L.  Learey 
Milton  L.  Payne 
Robert  H.  Perkins 
Samuel  A.  Powers 
Robert  V.  Rack 


Harold  K.  Rumbel 
Richard  E.  Sand 
Lawrence  G.  Thome 
Ra]rmond  J.  Trettel 
WUllam  D.  Walklett 
Jock  R.  Wheeler 


Peter  B.  Lloyd 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  and  temporary  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
•s  provided  by  law : 

William  J.  BabaUs. 
Thomas  L.  Hodges,  Jr. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  lieutenants  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Paul  R.  Knox 
David  L.  Lawrence 
Jim  J.  Moore  II 
John  Manama 
WUllam  R.  Nlcolay 
George  E.  Wire,  Jr. 


Sr. 


Billy  G.  Brooks 
Glenn  A.  Carter, 
David  H.  Cloyd 
Edward  P.  Crawford 
John  P.  Curran 
Frank  J.  Dawson  II 
George  B.  Hart 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy  and  to  be  promoted  to 
lieutenants  when  their  Une-runnlng  mates 
are  so  promoted,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Laurence  K.  Hodee.  Jr. 


Hodge, 
Donald  W.  Holladay, 

Jr. 
Charles  E.  Resume 
David  R.  Schlleman 
E>onald  W.  Trout 
Gene  J.  Walkowlak 
Warren  A.  Yaple,  Jr. 


Richard  E.  Blanchard 
Thomas  G.  Brown 
Raymond  M.  Colavln- 

cenzo 
Maurice  C.  Corbett 
Don  "D"  Glendenln, 

Jr. 
Richard  J.  Grlslus 
Lewis  J.  Guarnleri 
Frederick  L.  Hancock 

n 

James  L.  Penola,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4, 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code  1211. 

Alfred  F.  Ferguson,  U.S.  Navy  officer  re- 
vertee  to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer, W-4,  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officer  candidates  to 
be  ensign  In  the  Une  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Robert  J.  Allen 
Ira  B.  Anderson 
Varro  D.  Anderson 
Donald  L.  Aurell 
Richard  F.  Baesman 
Thomas  J.  Beatty 
Charles  F.  Bell 
Albert  H.  Benge 
George  E.  Bodenner 
Charles  W.  BoUnger 
Freddie  L.  Boewell,  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Breeding 
Clyde  E.  Brown 
Ployd  W.  Brown 
Cordis  C.  Bryant 
Raymon  A.  Bybee 
Malcolm  D.  Calhoun 
John  A.  Carlson 
David  G.  Carruthers 
Charles  E.  Cater 
Ralph  B.  Clark,  Jr. 
Reginald  C.  Corbeille 
Glen  D.  Cordell 
Robert  V.  Cottom 
Donald  L.  Cover 
Jon  E.  Curtis 
Daniel  J.  Curtlss 
Richard  E.  Dempeey 
Jerome  N.  Denberger 
Paul  W.  Elklna 
Martin  A.  mis 
Leonard  A.  Frecdman 


Sanchez  Ooode 
Max  H.  Gordon 
Paul  E.  Hargrave 
Joe  P.  Harrison 
Richard  H.  H.  Herkert 
Harley  J.  Holllday 
John  A.  Hort 
Norman  B.  Howell 
Allan  F.  Jamsgard 
James  M.  Jaye,  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Johnsen 
Stephen  Johnson.  Jr. 
Richard  O.  Johnston* 
Eugene  M.  Kennedy 
Ronald  C.  Kromer 
WUllam  H.  Laufer 
Frederick  J.  Lelpold 
Robert  A.  Lltten 
James  A.  Mace 
Joseph  R.  R.  Martin 
Thomas  D.  Martin 
Walter  S.  McCormiek. 

Jr. 
George  B.  McCune 
Lowrle  R.  Mervlne 
Glen  R.  Michael 
Samuel  A.  Miles  II 
Charles  A.  Pellegrini 
Ted  M.  Petersen 
George  A.  Powell 
Richard  J.  Reea 
George  C.  Rhinebeck 


Albert  H.  Robblns 
Charles  W.  Roop 
Jackie  L.  Roudebuah 
Conrad  J.  Schmer,  Jr. 
James  A.  Sheler 
Richard  H.  Short 
Terrence  E.  Slple 
Steven  Bokolowskl 
WUllam  H.  Taulbee 
Fred  E.  Thompson 
Stephen  R.  Tool 

Janet  L.  Hersley 


Arloff  V.  Underwood 

Thomas  A.  Vanden* 

broeck 
William  C.  Vandlver 
Robert  A.  Verwers 
Earl  Waddlcar 
Arthur  J.  Walker 
WUbum  O.  Walker 
Melvln  W.  Wlenandt 
Richard  E.  Wilson 
James  K.  WoUgram 
woman  officer  candidate, 


to  be  an  ensign  In  the  Une  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
Uw. 

The  following-named  officer  candidates  to 
be  ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


John  S.  Beal,  Jr. 
Ray  N.  Beeman,  Jr. 
Donovan  E.  Bennett 
James  B.  Boyette 
Robert  A.  Cooper 
Roes  L.  Cox 
David  W.  Cromer 
George  W.  Dachman 
George  F.  Dent 
Klrt  D.  Doersch 
Tearle  A.  GlUles 
Karl  J.  Kuopus 


Roy  G.  McWhorter 
WUUs  A.  Mitchell 
Charles  B  Moroney 
Donald  E.  Moscoe 
WUllam  B.  Rlddell 
Robert  O.  Smith 
Steven  K  Stevens 
Herbert  E.  Stevenson 
Larry  R.  StUgebouer 
Paul  F.  Svagdys 
WUllam  J.  Vanslckle 
Joseph  P.  Zagrosky 


The  foUowlng-named  ofllcer  candidates  se- 
lected as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  in  the  Sup- 
ply Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qiiallflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  H.  Varner         James  H.  Ray 
Douglas  L.  Mlchi  Edward  M.  Chltwood 

William  H.  Petner  James  S.  Gardner 

The  following-named  to  be  ensigns  In  the 
Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice. In  the  classification  indicated,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


DECK 


Arthur  C.  Akerson,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Armstrong, 

Jr. 
Horace  H.  Balnbrldge 
Robert  E.  Becker 
Harry  L.  Brundrldge 
Lawrence  P.  Burdett 
Charles  A.  Chapman 
WUllam  T.  Collins 
Donald  B.  Dally 
Richard  H  Dodge 
John  P.  Drlscoll 
John  W.  GUlls 
Ernest  A.  Graham 
Paul  N.  Harmon 
Rasrmond  R.  Hayes 
Russell  P.  Hoernleln 
WUllam  Kuhlman 


Stanley  M.  Larson 
WUllam  T.  Lemond 
Bonnie  R.  Love 
Robert  J.  McCarthy 
Charlie  M.  Moon 
Andrew  C.  Moeher 
James  R.  Nelson 
Vernon  R.  Palmqulst 
Nathan  L.  Puckett 
Devere  Pyatte,  Jr. 
Gustavus  C.  Read 
Donald  A.  Smith 
John  R.  Standley 
John  P.  Surprenant 
Joseph  L.  Toben 
Bevan  K.  Travis 
Delma  H.  Whittle,  Jr. 
Waldo  W.  Wilson 


OKONANCX 


Jerald  D.  T  Akers 
Donald  W  Bailer,  Jr. 
Roy  Bailey,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Brooks 
John  W.  Bryan 
WlUlam  G.  Cherry. 

Jr. 
Richard  L.  Crockett 
Bernard  W.  Dlggs,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Dillingham 
WlUlam  J.  Doyle 
WUllam  J.  Elwood 
George  W.  Fields 


Gordon  L.  Gray 
John  T.  Henrlal 
Robert  W.  Herbert 
Myron  W.  Hodges 
Lawrence  M.  Larsen 
WUllam  E.  Lockle.  Jr. 
Virgil  C.  Kagy 
Francis  H.  Murray 
Francis  J.  Rllff 
Loren  F.  O.  Soderholm 
Lloyd  F.  Taylor 
Kdwln  R.  Varley.  Jr. 
Vernon  J.  Vawter 


AOMIN  irraATioN 


Robert  W.  Adams 
James  H.  Blakeley 
Klrby  L.  Brimmage 
James  B.  Campbell 
Ed  N.  CoUlns 
Naoe  K.  Fresco 
Jack  D.  Glpson 
Royce  S.  Hanberry 
John  A.  Hendry 
LeeF.  Howard 
Lawrence  P.  Jo* 


Bernle  F.  Johnson 
Clayton  A.  Johnson 
Z>onald  K  Lamb 
Jackson  M.  Lanam 
Clinton  R.  Lane 
WUllam  J.  Laux 
Ralph  M.  Lewis 
Leonard  G.  Nlccum 
Charles  A.  Nlckerton 
Samuel  Nunez 
WUllam  H.  Parker 


1959 

Joe  D.  Peden 
Ethan  O.  Porter,  Jr. 
Udge  B.  Roper 
Vincent  F.  Scully,  Jr. 
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John  B.  8bindi*d*cker 
Robert  N.  Sollenberger 
Robert  D.  TuUls 
Gerald  J.  Zlemkowskl 


KNOINEEXirrO 

Frank  E.  Abercrombie  Eugene  S.  Krause 


Kenneth  C.  Andrew 
Fay  H.  Arms 
Patrick  M.  Badger,  Jr. 
WUllam  R.  Bangert 
Clarence  D.  Barkley 
Ralph  W.  Belford 
Bernarr  M.  Bowdoln 
Thomas  M.  Boyd 
Russell  O.  Brown 
Mike  Bunganlch 
Fred  H.  Carnathan 
John  V.  Chllders 
Rex  C.  Chrlsman 
Merle  L.  Chrlstensen 
Floyd  R.  Coburn 
Kennard  E.  Cole 
Frank  R.  Darling 
WUllam  E.  Davles.  Jr. 
Anthony  L.  Donof  rio 


Joseph  W.  Leech 
Robert  Mann 
GaU  E.  Matthew 
John  J.  McCann 
Philip  A.  Mllani 
WlUlam  E.  Mlnlck 
Robert  G.  Montgomery 
Zane  A.  Moot 
Calvin  E.  Neal,  Jr. 
Stuart  N.  M.  Nelson 
Clayton  L.  Novotney 
Graham  K.  Oliff 
Arthur  B.  Petrie 
Robert  W.  Phillips 
James  E.  Richard 
Raymond  Richard 
Elbert  W.  Sargent 
WlUlam  E.  Slgafoos 
Gene  L.  Snyder 


Thomas  F.  Fahsbender  Clarence  E.  Stlne 


Ralph  V.  Foster 
Charles  C.  Oauthler 
PhUlp  J.  Geraslmoff 
Grayson  M.  Glaspell 
George  H.  Golden,  Jr. 
Julius  G.  Graul 
Louis  K.  Oulce 
James  W.  Hanvey 
John  B.  Hargon 
Edward  F.  Hlckey 
William  J.  Hood 
Robert  C.  Hughes 
William  R  Bunnell 
Robert  W.  Jensen 
James  E.  Johnson 
Howard  R.  Junker 
John  E.  Kalenowsky 
Joseph  A.  Kennedy 
Lyle  K.  Kerns 
George    J.    Korzensky, 
Jr. 


Frederick  B.  Stuart 
Thomas  W.  Taylor 
Jasper  L.  Tew 
Conrad  A.  Thlele 
John  B.  Thomas 
Jesse  W.  Tlsdale 
James  P.  Tyson 
Blase  F.  Wagenbrenner 
Walter  E.  Welch 
Richard  O.  Wemette 
Richard  L.  Westover 
Marshall  N.  White 
Thomas  O.  White.  Jr. 
Edward  A.  WUkowskl, 

Jr. 
Bryce  W.  Williams 
Frank  C.  Woodruff 
William  E.  Zinn 
Richard  W.  Zurich 


Harold  E.  Brown 
Donald  W.  Bryant 
Stephen  Dunn 
Cleo  A.  Elmore 
Joseph  C.  Hickman 


HULL 

Orlln  A.  Kohl 
Robert  L.  Lacette 
James  E.  McDole 
James  E.  O'Brien 
Henry  A.  Raymond 

KLECTROI^CS 

Max  L.  Adams  Harry  R.  Jeapersen 

Ernest  A.  Anselml,  Jr.  Daniel  D.  Karl 
Vernon  T.  Barmea  Kenneth  B.  Klllen 

Francis  M.  Berlgan         Reginald  Kundrat 
Rudolph  A.  Bezrutch 
Thomas    C.    Blanken 
ship 


John  J.  Boesenberg 
Karl  E.  Bregenzer 
Arthur  E.  Buck,  Jr. 
William  C.  Burns 
Donald  O.  Burrell 
Harold  R.  Carson 
Alfred  L.  Clark 
James  L.  Corklll 
Clifford  T.  Crossland 
Fred  B.  Curling 
Robert  L.  Davles 
Donald  A.  Dewinn 
John  P.  Dillon 
Stanley  M.  Duchnick 
Steve  S.  Dudley 
Marvin  R.  Ells 
John  F.  Ford 
John  P.  Garduno 
Donald  E.  Gerould 
Donald  L.  GUI 
Lee  A.  Hallman 
Edward  E.  Hartz 
Richard  E.  Haungs 
James  A.  Hellyer 
ClaU-  R.  Hershey 
Douglas  E.  Hopkina 
William  E.  Hower 
Roy  J.  Hughes 
George  A.  Isaksen 


Elwyn  F.  Large 
-Theodore  F.  Llndstrom 
Leonard  F.  Loebel 
Edward  M.  Lovejoy 
Ira  J.  Lowe 
Donald  F.  Lowrey 
Walter  F.  MacDonald 
James  E.  Mathews,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  McGovern 
Frank  A.  Munroe  III 
Robert  A.  Nlederer 
Carl  Pelgh 
George  Petrovltz,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Potter 
Paul  E.  Raines 
Randolph  M.  Rldgel 
Joseph  J.  Slobodny 
Henry  B.  Smith 
Arthur  R.  Spcegle 
Thomas  M.  Stokes 
Lowell  8.  Taylor 
Earl  L.  Trlptow  II 
Terenclo  Tupaz 
Thomas  E.  Wall 
Donald  W.  Watt* 
Edward  Wegele 
WUllam    J.    Whlttlng- 

ton 
Albert  J.  Woodward 
WUllam  C.  Wright 
Alvln  D.  Wynn 
Robert  L.  Zang 


AviAnoN  opcaAnoNS 
William  E.  Arkln 
Charles  O.  Avery 
Robert  D.  Baer 
Curtis  L.  Baker 
William  W.  Bristol 
Edward  E.  Brown 
Robert  O.  Coffelt 
Richard  E.  Davidson 
Larry  C.  Donovan 
Robert  P.  Dressor 
Edwin  L.  Fogel 
Robert  F.  GiUen 
Jlmmie  D.  Hays 


John  A.  Holmes 
Swebston  S.  Howell 
Arthur  L.  Keating 
Bernard  W.  Kortge 
Richard  E.  Laurvlck 
Fred  W.  Lawson 
Lawrence  L.  Lee 
Joe  E.  Linn 
Frank  J.  Marsh,  Jr. 
Richard  Morrison 
Joseph  W.  Parker.  Jr. 
David  R.  Stobler,  Jr. 


AVIATION 

Gordon  W.  Anderson 
Donald  G.  Baumer 
Alec  R.  Blunden 
Robert  L.  Eychaner 
Harry  R.  Ferguson 
Loren  E.  Garrett 
Carl  L.  Haker 
Raymond  M.  Hlte.  Jr. 
Vaughn  L.  Knight 
Ashby  A.  McClanahan 
Robert  G.  Nanney 
Emanuel  K.  Nielsen 


OKDNANCK 

Ralph  V.  Odell 
Earl  P.  Park 
Jack  C.  Qulnn 
Lawrence  W.  Roberts 
Thomas  D.  Robins 
Marlon  B.  Robinson 
George  P.  Schneider 
Alfred  G.  Siebecke 
Edward  P.  Szeyller 
Charles  E.  Walker 
Ashley  V.  Wilson 


AVIATION 

Paul  O.  Blggerstaff 


Nelson  A.  Blair 
Charles  M.  Borrls 
Alfred  O.  Bowen 
Calvin  F.  Bright 
Richard  J.  Bruen 
Kenneth  L.  Burgess 
Eugene  J.  Byron,  Jr. 
Jesse  L.  Carman 
John  T.  Christian 
Glenn  R.  Coulter 
WlUlam  K.  Creed 
Elmer  I.  Deal 
Dillon  C.  Dexter 
Glenn  B.  Diamond 
Armand  F, 

Jr. 
John  W.  Duncan 
Lonnle  D.  GaUey.  Jr 
OrvlUe  L.  GllchrUt 
Raymond  W.  Gill 


MAINTENANCK 

Walter  A.  May 


Jr. 


Durward  E.  Moore, 
Robert  Morris  III 
Kay  L.  Norris 
Robert  L.  Pastre 
Joseph  H.  Perron 
Joseph  C.  E.  Plcard 
Hester  R.  PUkenton 
Herman  M.  Pool 
Francis  E.  Proulx 
Kenneth  S.  Relghtler 
Theodore  L.  Rein  hoi  tz 
Franklin  P.  Roberson 
Donald  A.  Roberts 
Antonio  B.  Rodriguez 
Dlgiovannl.Davld  J.  Rollins 
William  A.  Rouse 
Robert  E.  Rothschild 
WUllam  J.  Bhuf  elt,  Jr. 
Harold  L.  Simpson,  Jr. 
"J"  Arthur  Singleton 


Edward  F.  Grochowskl  Kenneth  W.  Sklllin 


Richard  W.  Groggett, 

Jr. 
John  Halsten,  Jr. 
WlUle  D.  Henley 
Frederick  W.  Hill,  Jr. 
Iver  R.  Johnson 
Joseph  H.  Johnson 
George  J.  Konetchy 
Donald  E.  Korbs 
Malcolm  R.  McNee 
Clyde  E.  McNew,  Jr. 

AVIATION 

Robert  F.  Barber 
Richard  K.  Belmore 
William  J.  Blackburn 
Ernest  C.  Bllck 
Davey  L.  Boesch 
Charles  R.  Bone 
Donald  E.  Bonsall 
Donald  E.  Boose 
Howard  A.  Boshers 
Milton  D.  BouchUlon 
Eddie  R.  Brewer 
John  D.  BrogUo 
Albert  M.  Campbell 
Richard  A.  Cesarlo 
Theodore  A.  Clay 
Raymond  D.  Click 
Jesse  C.  Clift 
James  J.  Cook 
Joseph  W.  Cox 
James  L.  Delaney 
Harlan  E.  Dinger 
Donald  M.  Dinning 
James  H.  Dodd,  Jr. 
Martin  L.  Duliiog 
John  Dzema 
WllUe  C.  EUlB 
Charles  L.  Ernest 


Keith  M.  Tourney 
Walter  C.  Tralnor 
Joseph  P.  Tumminelll 
George  A.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Weather- 
spoon 
James  H.  Wlchman 
Jack  Wiggins 
Charles  B.  Williamson 
Marvin  W.  Wlnlngar 
Eugene  A.  Zak 

EXECTRONIC8 

Edward  J.  Etchells 
William  L.  Evans 
Lee  E.  Faust 
Francis  M.  Floyd 
Wesley  A.  Foil  Is 
William  L.  Foster,  Jr. 
Donald  F.  Gadsby 
Richard  F.  Goubeauz 
Frank  H.  Grantham 
John  J.  Grenlnger 
Ralph  H.  Hardy 
Stuart  R.  Heath 
Eugene  H.  Helveston 
Ernest  H.  Heylng 
Aloneous  S.  Hlnton, 

Jr. 
EHdon  E.  Jacobs 
Stephen  R.  James 
Robert  E.  Jones 
Thesle  R.  Jones 
Marvin  W.  Jortner 
Elrnest  C.  Kerns 
Raymond  E.  Klrby 
William  R.  Klser 
James  E.  Knutz 
Frank  C.  Larson 
Floyd  G.  Lecroy 


Tbmmy  H.  Lee 
Marshall  J.  Levasseur, 

Jr. 
Gerald  W.  Livingston 
Joseph  Long 
Bernard  J.  Loonam 
David  L.  lifackle 
Clague  O.  Mahathey 
Claude  H.  Malone 
Richard  J.  McDermott 
Milton  A.  McGrath 
WiUard  W.  McPherson 
Louis  Michalskl,  Jr. 
William  J.  Mims 
William  R.  Moore 
Harold  R.  Morgan 
Loren  J.  Moscoe 
Francis  E.  Nelson 
Elmer  D.  Newsom 
Russell  L.  Northrup 
Merlyn  F.  Raph 
Joseph  W.  Reed 
Raymond  P.  Reedy 
WUllam  A.  Rhodes 
WiUiam  E.  L.  Rodgers 
James  M.  Runnels 
Ralph  G.  Sanders 
Richard  W.  Schuette 
Charles  T.  Scott 


Richard  G.  Sleg 
Edgar  B.  Snow,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Snow 
Robert  W.  Snyder 
Paul  H.  Sperry 
Everett  D.  Spldell 
Manuel  C.  Stephen* 
Glendale  P.  Stewart 
Robert  E.  Stoehr 
Henry  C.  Strledel 
Stanley  J.  Sumara 
Alton  E.  Taber,  Jr. 
Leroy  A.  Tlmm 
Eugene  J.  Turk 
Harry  E.  Vandervort, 

Jr. 
Carl  W.  Vanhynlng 
Dale  N.  Varner 
George  P.  Voss 
Everett  R.  Walter 
Thomas  R.  Walton 
Robert  S.  Warren 
Walter  L.  Williams 
Zane  G.  Williams 
Edward  A.  Wilson 
Robert  W.  Wright 
WUllam  A.  Tellnek 
Edward  H.  Tocher 


AEBOLOOT 


WUllam  E.  Baldwin 
Vincent  E.  Brewer 
William  F.  Cody 
Dan  E.  Collins 
William  S.  Dehn,  Jr. 
Norman  E.  Derouln 
Elmer  A.  Erdei 


Orrln  E.  Hubbard 
Francis  E.  Morris 
Gerald  L.  V.  Struck 
Robert  M.  Waddell 
Donald  R.  Wise 
Richard  T.  Zumwalde 


StJPPLT    CORPS 


Floyd  R.  Anderson 
Kenneth  D.  Barton 
Bryan  E.  Blair 
Denver  Chenoweth,  Jr 
John  W.  Cross 
David  Davis 
John  E.  Desjardins 
Don  R.  Evans 
Theodore  Goodwin 
Joseph  Henshall 
Richard  L.  Hlgglns 
GulUo  V.  lafoUa 
George  E.  Johnson 
Daryl  D.  Lameyer 
Richard  E.  Longshore 
Charles  A.  Mathlesen 
Leiand  W.  Matthews 
James  W.  Medlln 
Lawrence  W.  Mobley 


Carl  R.  Moon 
Robert  L.  Moore 
John  E.  Peever 
Marvin  R.  Phillip* 
William  L.  Pierce 
Harold  A.  Pool 
Donald  G.  Ray 
William  R.  Robson 
Emanuel  Scaramoz* 

zlno 
Gerald  D.  Schuster 
Richard  E.  Scott 
William  J.  Shukis 
Arthur  H.  Smith 
William  D.  Smith.  Jr. 
Herbert  P.  Snyder 
Rodney  A.  Stevens 
Robert  B.  Wagner 


CIVIL  ENGINXERINO  CORPS 

George  B.  Held 
Maurice  F.  Matthewson 

The  following-named  to  be  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
only,  for  temporary  service,  in  the  classifica- 
tion Indicated,  subject  to  quallflcaUon* 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

AVIATION   OPERATIONS 

Vincent  E.  Gallagher 
Frederick  F.  Schneider,  Jr. 

AVUTION    MAINTENANCE 

Darrell  Murray 

AVIATION    ELECTRONICS 


Harold  E.  Ford 
Gall  E.  Gundersen 
William  C.  Guthrie 
Edward  H.  Johnson 


William  R.  Kane 
Morton  Loekwood 
Samuel  V.  Roper 


AXBOLOGT 

Walter  G.  Cronlse 

The  following-named  selected  as  alternate* 
to  be  ensigns  in  the  Na^'y.  limited  duty  only, 
for  temporary  service.  In  the  classification  In- 
dicated, subject  to  qualifications  therefor  a* 
provided  bylaw: 

DECK 

Horace  G.  Walker  Nicholas  A.  Ferrantl 

Adore  H.  Cloutler  Edwin  F.  Million,  Jr. 
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OBONANCS 

Charles  W.  Wehner       Albert  M.  Lawrenc* 
Jamec  D.  Boylan  Joseph  Keith 

AOMINISTBATIOIf 

Robert  M.  Kephart 
Robert  E.  Fax 
Hoyt  KUer,  Jr. 

\  nrcnfxzaiNa 

Herbert  C.  Niism-  John  L.  Swaney 

berger  William  J.  Leonard 

George  Z.  Bloodsworth  Richard  D.  Reed 
Heiiry  E.  SUples,  Jr.      Aubry  B.  Hutchinson 
Arvln  L.  Haukereld 

HUU. 

Lawrence  R.  Klncheloe 

KLXCmONICS 


Albert  A.  Sherman 
Jack  E.  Petersen 
Thomas  R.  Babbitt 
Hillary  M.  Mitchell 
Eugene  W.  Hancock 

OPERATIONS 


Charles  W.  P.  Carter 
Blvln  T.  Richmond 
Qordon  R.  Anderson 
Harlan  B.  Mellott 
Dean  D.  Balrd 

AVIATION 

Sugene  E.  Lind  • 

Paul  B.  Bamlcle 
Homer  C.  Ogles 

Asaoi.ocT 
Joseph  R.  Meeks 
Roger  C.  Warren 

CIVIL    XNCINEEI    COXP8 

John  N.  Smith 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign: 

Frederick  P.  Flack  Eugene  J.  McPartland 

James  D.  Kirkpatrick    Robert  B.  Morris,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  McHugh.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain.  Dental  Corps: 

John  L.  Keener 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign: 

Shirley  T.  Oodsey  Robert  J.  Scanlon 

David  A.  Rogers  William  W.  Scott 

Jackie  R.  Sorenson,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade). 

Rufus  E.  RoEC,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  and  in  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  subject  to 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  M.  Misllch 

Matt  C.  Mlekush 

Thomas  F.  Stallman 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
to  be  temporary  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In 
accordance  with  section  S78l*(b).  title  10, 
United  States  Code: 


Ace,  Robert  F. 
Adanu.  George  C. 
Apgar,  GUlard  W.,  Jr. 
Appley.  William  H. 
Alton,  Samuel  B. 
AusUn.BlUsI, 
Ayres,  Gordon  K. 
BaUy,  John  H..  Jr. 
Bear,  Oalt  F. 
Bocim,  William  T. 
Bowlln.  JamM  F. 
Breuer,  Donald  O. 
Broos.  James  8. 
Brown,  William  H. 
Burgoon,  John  R.,  9t, 
Carpenter,  James 


Carter,  Richard  W. 
Cascn,  Louis  J. 
Olark,  Fred  L. 
Cobean,  Samuel  W. 
Cokef  Air,  Judion  K. 
Oonn,  Richard  L. 
Cronise,  Walter  O.,  Jr. 
Demarlno,  Thomas  V. 
Demers,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Dugan,  William  G. 
Kastham,  Jewell  H. 
Fennell,  Abe  P.,  Jr. 
FltBpatrlok,  Raymond 

F. 
Ford,  Harold  K. 
Onrrett,  Richmond  D. 


Gilbert,  John  D. 
OUmore,  Francis  L. 
Glover,  Fred  B. 
Gundersen.  Gail  K. 
Guthrie.  WUUam  O. 
Hale.  WlUlam  F. 
Harklns.  Billy  M. 
Herring.  Thomas  S. 
Herzog,  Harvey 
Hill,  Carl  M. 


IConis,  Joseph  M. 
Muller,  John  O. 
Nevlns.  Richard  K. 
Norrls,  Francis  C,  Jr. 
O'Connor,  NeU  F. 
O'Shaughnessy,     John 

A. 
Pangle,  Jacob  W. 
Parham,  Gerald  D. 
Petersen,  James  C. 


Holleman.  Chester  H.  Qulnland.  Charles  M. 

Hughes,  Robert  8.  Rangeo,  Bennle 

Irby,  Irvine  D..  Jr.  Reames,  Raymond  E. 

James.  William  B.  Rlchter,  Paul  G. 

Johnson.  Edward  H.  Rlgmalden,  Ray 

Kane,  WUUam  R.  Riley,  Joseph  F. 

Kavin,  James  P..  Jr.  Roberts.  Charles  C. 

Kay,  James  R.  Roper.  Samuel  V. 

Keesllng,  Norman  O.  Roplak,  Joseph 

Keller,  Lewis  D.  Schiavone,  Anthony  J. 

Klrkman,  Clyde  T.  Snook,  Ernest  B..  Jr. 

Laabs,  Robert  A.  Southerland.  James  F. 

LaClalr.  Paul  J.  St.  Martin,  Arthur  J. 

Lander,  WlUlam  R.  Stoke.  Henry  W.,  Jr. 

Leaverton,  Richard  R.  Sylvester.  Vincent 

Llghtner,  Darrell  A.  Tache,  Warren  N. 

Lockwood,  Morton  Thomas,  Dewayne  A. 

Luf  burrow.  Charles  B.  Tucker,  Donald  M. 

Lynch.  Dale  W.  Tucker,  Robert  P. 

McAloon,  John  J.  Vyskocll,  James  A. 

McMulUn.  Joseph  F.  Wade,  Calvin  W. 

Mitchell.  William  J.  Weaver,  Sidney  K. 

Moccla,  ETugene  P.  Windham,  Marshall  E. 

Moore,  James  A.  Womack,  Bernard  J. 
Morris,     Clarence     T.  Wright,  Robert  L. 

Jr.  Young.  Charles  T. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  quallfl- 
catlon therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


LINK 


Aaron,  Lawrence  E. 

Abele,  Andre  N. 

Ackerman.  Paul  R. 

Ackroyd.  Kenneth  O 

Adams.  Benjamin  S. 

Adams,  Ben  L. 

Adams,  Frederick  G. 

Adams,  Jerome  B. 

Adams,  Richard  D. 

Adams,  Robert  W. 

Adams,  Thomas  C. 

Ahrens,  Michael  C. 

Albright,    WUUam 
Jr. 

Alderson,  Jack  B. 

Alexander,  Jaime  P. 

Alexander,  Sherman 
G. 

All.  WUUam  H.,  Ill 

AUard,  Frank  A. 

Allemang,  John  D. 

Allen.  Corbett  U.,  Jr. 
Allen.  Edward  P. 
AMen.  Frederick  J. 
Allen,  George  M.,  Jr. 
Allen,  John  B. 
Allen,  Richard  O.,  Jr. 
Allen,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
AUred,  John  M. 
Almand,  WllUe  G. 
Alton,  Homer  W. 
Alves,  Arcenlo,  Jr. 
Ames,  David  B. 
Ames,  Lavernc  W, 
Amon,  Ronald  L. 
Amoa,  Robert  H. 
Andsrion,  James  B. 
Anderson,  George  B. 
Anderson,  Paul  N. 
Anderson,  Charles  L. 
Anderson,  John  A. 
Anderson,  Charlaa  R. 
Andrada,  Allan  L. 
Angalloo,  Balvatora  J. 
Anspaoh,  Layat  B. 
Anthony,  Jotaph  D., 

Jr. 
Anthony,  Phillip  D. 


Anton,  Leonard  O. 
Apple.  John  D.,  Jr. 
AqulUno,  Salvatore  P. 
Armstrong.  Lloyd  R. 
Armstrong,  Leo  F. 
Arnold,  Thomas  F. 
Arrlghl.  George  J.,  Jr. 
Arrowsmlth,  Peter  D. 
Ashbacher,  Raymond 

W. 
Ashworth.  Thomas,  III 
Atkinson.  Gerald  G. 
E.Attlyeh,  Robert  8. 
Audilet.  Garland  O. 
Auwarter,  Franklin  P. 
Avery.  Paul  R.   * 
Ayers.  Harry  P..  Jr. 
Ayrault,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
Baals.  John  R. 
Bachman,  Robert  A. 
Bailey,  Arthur  A.  Jr. 
Bailey,  George  M. 
Bniley,  John  L. 
Bair,  Lavon  H. 
Baker,  Evan  8. 
Baker,  Robert  E. 
Baldwin,  Max  M. 
Ball,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Ball,  Glenn  F. 
Ballard,  John  W. 
Ballou,  James  E. 
Bandy,  Clifford  W. 
Banks,  Peter  A. 
Barbour,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Barnea,  Harold  B. 
Barnatt,  Staphan  B, 
Barnett,  Charles  B. 
Barney,  Charles  R. 
Barnhart,  Harold  D. 
Barra,  Albert 
Barret,  Laa  I„  Jr. 
Barrett,  Winiam  L..  Jr. 
Barrett,  John  B. 
Barrlgar,  Donald  B. 
Barrlah,  Paul  O. 
Bartlay,  Robert  M. 
Barton,  Robert  U 


I.  Jerry  J. 
ett.  Charles  O. 
Bassett.  James  8. 
Battersby,  John  J. 
Bauer.  Donald  R. 
Baugh,  Ned  P. 
Bauman,  John  M. 


Boyer,  Jesse  V.,  Jr. 
Boyl«,  James  T. 
Brackeen,  Laonard  O., 

Jr. 
Braxult.  Heine  R. 
Brannigan,  James  W. 
Brannock.  Robert  N. 


Baumgartner,  James     Braselton,  WlUlam 

A.  McK.Jr. 

Beach.  Rol)ert  R.  Brasseur.  Edmond  L. 

Beall,  Thomas  J.  Brautlgam.  Donald  J. 

Bean,  Lynn  B.  Breeding,  Leslie  E. 

Beard.  Joseph  J.  Brekke,  Raymond 
Beasley,  Nathaniel  O.    Brennan,  Ambrose  K., 
Bedenbaugh.  WUUam        Jr. 

H.  Brenneman.  Harold  R. 

Bsccher.  Ronald  R.  Brermen.  WlUlam  L. 

Beegle,  Earl  A.  Brlegel.  Charles  V. 

BsUsle.  Phillip  M  Bright,  Richard  A. 

Bellinger,  John  R.  Bright.  Thomas  B. 

Benedlktsson.  Philip  Brisbols.  Marshall  B. 

W.  Brockway.  Charles  J., 
Benjamin,  Charles  L.        jr. 
Bennett,  Edward  I.  H..  Brockwell,  Sterling  M., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Bennett.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  Bernard  A. 

Benott,  Richard  S.  Brooks,  James  W. 

Benser,  Earl  H.  Broton,  Chester  F. 
Bensman.  Richard  C.     Brown.  Bruce  F. 

Benson,  Thomas  C.  Brown.  Claude  C. 

Bentley,  Arthur  L.  Brown.  DanleU  M. 

Bentley.  John  D.  Brown.  Donald  L. 

Berg,  John  L.  Brown,  Jamaa  J. 

Berg.  Mllfred  C.  Brown,  James  B. 

Berg,  Robert  F.  Brown,  Nlcholaa 

Bergman.  Walter  R.  Brown,  Ora  D..  ni 

Bergstraser.  Elmer  L.  Brown,  Ralph  E. ,  Jr. 

Berry.  Roy  A.  Brown,  Robert  P..  Jr. 

Besel.  Fred  A.  Brown,  Robert  H..  Ul 

Beshoar.  John  M.  Brown.  William  McK. 

Bess.  George  D.  Browne.  Robert  E. 

Best.  Albert  H..  Ill  Browning.  Elmer  L. 

Bethel.  Roberto.  Brunmiett,  Richard  R. 

Betts,  Roger  8.  Brunet,  Paul  C. 
Beveridge.  Robert  W.,    Brunner.  James  W. 

•^r.  Bruns.  Wallace  R. 

Bevlng.  Duane  U.  Bruso.  James  W. 

Beytagh,  Francis  X.,  Bruyere.  Thomas  E. 

Jf-  Bryan.  John  E.,  Jr. 

Biehl.  George  F.  Bryant.  Leroy 

Bigler,  WUUam  W.  Buchanan.  Charles  A  . 

Biles.  George  E.  jr. 

Bllkey,  Henry  B  .  Jr.  Buckenmaler,  Erwlna 

Billings,  Alfred  J.  T..  Jr. 

Bird,  Ralph  O.  Buckwalter,  Gary  L. 

Bittner.  Gregory  J.  Buehler.  WUUam  8. 

Black,  James  L.  Buggy,  Joseph  S..  Jr. 

Blackmore.  Joslah  H..  Builder,  Gustav  F. 

n  BuUU,  WUUam  C. 

Blackwell,  Samuel  J.,  Bullock,  Robert  F. 

Jr-  Burch.  WUlard  J. 

Blake,  Benjamin  C,  Burdlck.  Howard  F.. 

Jr.  Jr. 

Blake,  Gordon  N  Burdsall,  MUton  B. 

Blanchard,  James  W„  Burgess.  Bdward  M. 

Jr-  Burke,  Bdmund.  lU 

Bland,  Jack  J.  Burke,  Joaeph  8. 

Blassingame.  Lurton  Burke,  Robert  A. 

W.  Burnett,  WUUam  J. 

Blatt,  Douglas  J.  Burnham.  Paul 

Bledsoe,  Paul  I.  BurrU,  WUllam  L.,  Jr. 

Bliss,  Robert  B.  Burt,  Mattlson  A..  Jr. 

Bloom.  Duane  N.  Burt,  Ruasall  H. 

Blumle.  John  A.  Bush.  Varnon  R. 

Boabart.  Prank  L,  Jr.  Butler,  Raymond  D. 

Boansch,  Arthur  C.  Button,  Ralph  L. 

Boggess,  "S"  "C,"  III  Bylund,  Howard  B. 

Bolts.  WUUam  8.  Byng.  Weston  H. 

Bonodlas.  Louis  Byrne.  Michael  J. 

Bootai,  Robert  L.  Cable,  OUn  R.  Jr. 

Booth,  Peter  B.  CahUl.  Walter  A. 

Borclk,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.  Caldwell,  John  M. 

Borden.  Clifford  A.  Calhoun,  Richard  P. 

Borden,  Robert  C.  Jr.  Camncho,  Richard  O. 

Borgardt.  Elmar  O.  Camp.  Lloyd  B. 

Bosaart.  John  L.  CampbaU.  John  B. 

Bourke,  WUUam  O.  CampbaU.  Alan  H. 

Bouvln.  Raymond  J.  Campbell,  Ronald  K. 

Bowns.  John  0.  CampbaU,  Donald  O. 

Box ,  Roger  B.  Oampball .  Oaorga  1. 

Boyd,  Jack  W.  Canada,  Donald  B. 
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Canoon,  James  B.  C  ope  land.  James  R. 

Carlson,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.  Corkins,  Charles  W., 
Carlson,  Walter  G.  Jr. 

Carlson,  Richard  A^      Corkrum,  Richard  O. 

Jr.  Cornett,  Charles  8.,  Jr. 

Carpenter,  Jack  R.  Cory,  Delbert  J. 

Carr,  Joe  D.  Cosgrove,  Robert  R. 

Carre.  David  M..  Jr.        Costello,  Etonald  H. 

Carrigan.  Richard  C.      CostUow,  Kenneth  L. 

Carswell.  Michael  8.       Cotsonas.  John  P. 

Carter.  Richard  A.  Coughlln.  Eugene  F. 

Carter.  William  O.,  Jr.   Counsel  1.  Duane  J. 

Castner,  Harold  J.  Covey,  Edward  J. 

Cates.  Gus  V.  Cox.  George  E. 

Catoe.  Ralph  D.  Cox.  Henry 

Catola,  Stanley  G.  Coyle.  Charles  A. 

Caton,  Wilfred  B.  Craddock.  Gerald  G. 

Cavenaugh,  James  A..    Craig,  Robert  J. 
Jr.  Cramer.  Dean  B. 

Cecelskl.  Arthur  R.         Cramer.  Edward  A..  Jr. 

Cernan,  Eugene  A.  Cramer.  John  A.,  Jr. 

Chalmers,  WUllam  C.    Crandall.  Etouglas  B. 

Chalmers.  Douglas  S.     Crate.  William  R. 

Chambers.  Dean  A.         Craven.  Robert  P. 

Cbamplin.  Donald  G.     Credland.  Earl  D. 

Chancellor,  Dean  H.       Cremo.  John,  Jr. 

Chandler,  Charles  W.     Cress,  Robert  B. 

Chang.  Ming  B.  Crl c key,  James  B..  Jr. 

Chapman,  PaiU  W.         Crim.  BiUy  R. 

Cbappell,  Kenneth  W.  Crlssman.  Daniel  M. 

Charneco.  Carlos  M.,      Cross,  Gene  B. 
Jr.  Cross,  Robert 

Chastain ,  Du ward  B.      Crow,  Robert  T. 

Cherry.  Eugene  8.  Crowe,  George  W. 

Chester,  Scott  A.  Crowson,  Christopher 

Chlsholm.  Charles  G.,        O. 
Ill  Cram,  James  F. 

Christ,  John  H.  Cruse,  Reese  B. 

Chrtstenaen,  Charlea     Crutch  field,  Claud  C. 
C.  Cuff,  James  V.,  Jr. 

Chrlstensen,  Cyrus  R.    CulUname,  George 

Christopher,  AUyn  C.         B.  A. 

Chumley,  Sylvester  G.  Cunningham.  Donald 

Clcchetto,  Mario  J.  B. 

Clark.  Bruce  A.  Curry,  Keith  R.  W. 

Clark.  Elmer  8..  Jr.         Curtis,  Joe  C,  Jr. 

Clark.  George  G.  .  Cutler,  Hilton  L.,  Jr. 

Clark,  George  B.  Cutter.  Alan  "B" 

Clark,  Gilliam.  Jr.  Cyr,  Byron  A. 

Clark ,  James  M.  Cwrt,  Raymond  J. 

Clark.  Leonard  J..  Jr.     Daley,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Robert  W..  Jr.      Daly.  John  8. 
Clause,  Ted  G.  Danln.  Victor 

Clausen.  Bernard  F.      Dankel.  Kenneth  M. 
Clay,  Jack  D.  Daus.  Rudolph  H. 

Clayton,  George  H..  Jr.  David.  Thomas  P. 
Clements,  Matson  Davidson.  PaiU  J. 

Clock,  Richard  V.  Davldaon.  Harry  U. 

Clower,  Claude  D.  Davlea.  John  O. 

C:ynes.  Charles  B.  Davis.  George  B. 

Cxhran.  Steven  K.        Davis,  Howard  O. 
Cohen,  MUton  N.  DavU.  Sidney  P.,  in 

Coleman.  Cornelitu  B..  Davis,  Thomas  A. 

Jr.  Dawe.  Robert  V. 

C)U.  William  A.  Dawaon.  Leroy  L..  Jr. 

Collier.  MerrUl  F.  Day,  John  T.,  Jr. 

CoUlns.JayR.  Dean,  Ronald  L 

Collins,  LsRoy.  Jr.  Debell.  David  A. 

Collins.  Charles  R.        Deboda,  Donald  O. 
ColUna.  Brwln  A.  Da  La  Pax.  Armando 

Coltrane,  George  A.       Dement.  Ira  B. 
Comstock,  Craig  Denison,  William  F. 

Condron.  Thomas  B.      Dennla.  David  S. 
Conley,  Jamea  H.  DennU.  Don  J. 

Connell,  Uurance  U.    DennU.  Paul  L. 
Ctinneliy,  Donald  A.      Dennlaon.  Jamas  X. 
Connelly,  Jamaa  H..  Jr.  Denton,  Douglaa  J. 
Ccnnoiiy.LeoJ.  Denunxlo.  Nlcholaa  J. 

C.  urath.  David  W.        Doutcrmann.  David  W. 
Cftita,  Prank  P,  Devana.  Richard  W, 

C(  ntl.  Franola  A.  Jr. 

Ci  ntrau.  Frad  J.,  Jr.     Dever.  Robert  M. 
Cc  ok.  Joseph  A.  Davlch,  Richard  L. 

Cook,  Richard  D.  Dawaasa,  Everett  D. 

Cook,  ROM  I.  Dawty,  Richard  F. 

Cook.  Wllmer  P.  Dlbona.  Charlea  J. 

Coolldge,  Julian  L..  n   Dick,  WUUam  J. 
Ccombi,  Clyde  "T'.  Jr.  Dlckeraon.  Kenneth  A, 
Cooper,  Gory  O.  Dledrlch.  Robert  E 

Cooper,  Jamec  L.  Dlloreto,  Luclo 

Cooper.  Boott  B.  Doebler,  Harold  J. 


Dolan,  John  H. 
Dole,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Donahue,  John  F. 
Donlan.  WUllam  J. 
Donley.  James  M. 


Perro.  James  L. 
Fesler,  Robert  J, 
Festag.  Albert  P. 
Peurer,  WUUam  B.,  Jr. 
Fielding,  Byron 


Donohue.  Douglas  J.      Pindley,  Anderson  H 

Donovan.  Edward  W.,      Jr. 

J""-  Pink,  George  E. 

Donovan,  NeU  Plnley,  Dean  M. 

Dormltzer,  Henry,  n      Finney,  John  M.  8. 

Doubroff ,  Jerome  8.       Firth.  John  R. 

Dougherty,  Charles  E.   Fischer,   Theodore   A. 

Dove,  WlUlam  F.  jr. 

Downing.  Carl  8.  Flte.  John  H.,  Jr. 

Drake,  Donald  L.  Fitzgerald,  John  F. 

Drayton.  Frank  J..  Jr.    Fltzpatrick,  Richard  B. 

Dreeser,  Roderick  A.       FltzwUUam.  Peter  K, 

DriscoU,  Paul  J.  Pjclsted,  Dale  L. 

Drlskell.  Robert  B.         Plannery.    Gerard    J.. 

Dudrow,  Donald  L.  jr. 

Duffleld.  Frederick  H,  Plather,  Charles  R. 
Jr.  Flatley,  James  H..  m 

Dunbar.  Fredrlc  A.        Fleming,  William  J. 

Duncan,  Kenneth  D.     Fleshman,  Samuel  A., 

Dunmlre.  Paul  E.  n 

Dun  n .  Robert  R.  Fletcher,  James  8. 

Durckel,  Ronald  E.         Flight,  John  W..  Jr. 

Durfee,  Charles  G.         Flynn.  Daniel  F. 
Durham.  Jack  D.  Foote,  Everett  W. 

Durr,  John  W.,  ni         Ford,  Hwner  L.,  Jr. 

Dusthimer,  Jerry  C.       Ford,  Randolph  W. 
Duval.  Thomas  J.  Ford.  Robert  H. 

Dyer.  Nathaniel  B.,  Jr.  Forgy,  James  P. 
Eagye,  Vernon  A.  Forster,  Robert  M. 

Earnest,  Charles  "M"    Portenberry,  Thomas 
Eckermann.  Gerald  C.       N. 
Edwards.  Joshua  V.  E.Foster,  John  A. 
Edwards.  Joe  D.  Fournler.  Joseph  O. 

Egerton,  James  W.         Fournler,  Paul  R. 
Elder,  Theodore  J.  Fowler,  Neville  D. 

Elfsten,  Rot>ert  N.  Pox,  John  F.  J. 

Ellnskl,  Michael.  Jr.      Foxworth,  David  H. 
Elklns,  Philip  S.  Frank,  Irwin  Z. 

Elliott.  Bernard  C.         Prank,  Thomaa  P. 
Ellis.  Frank  K.  Freely.  John  J. 

Ellis,  Hal  R.,  in  Freeman,  Jerre  M. 

Ellis.  Peter  R.  Freeman.  Thomaa  L. 

Elpers,  WlUlam  W.         Freund,  James  O. 
Emmereon,  Mllo  E.        Prey.  Charles  H. 
Emsley,  Albert  P.,  Jr.     Friedel,  Henry  W. 
England,  Robert  N.        Frledrich.  Thomas  B. 
English,  James  R.,  Jr.    Fries,  Charles  L. 
Englund,  David  L.         Promm,  George  R. 
Enoch.  George  B.  Puld,  Charles  L. 

Ensley,  Sheridan  B.  Fulk,  Gerald  A. 
Eppen.ETugeneD.  Fuller,  Charles  R. 

Erich,  Malcolm  L.  Furlong.  George  M. 

Erie,  Carl  R.  Gable,  Edwin  P. 

Erner,  Eugene  J.  Gaff ney,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 

Errlckson,  John  J.  Gaffrey.  Leo  J. 

Escudler,    Kermit    R.,Galnes,  MUton  J. 

Jr.  Gaines,  Richard  8. 

Ethrldge,  Predrlck  A.    Gallnsky,  Jerome  J. 
Evans,  Alton  R.  GalUna,  Gino  E. 

Evans.  David  L.  Oambaranl.  Paul  R. 

Evans,  Frederic  R.  Garber.  Cecil  E. 

Evans,  James  A.  Gardner,  George  W. 

Evans,  Richard  8.  Gardner,  Robert  H. 

Evani,  Ronald  E.  Garibaldi,  John  B. 

Everett,  William  A,        Gam,  Edwin  J. 
Eylar ,  Predertck  P.        Garrett,  Albert  I. ,  HI 
Eyler,  Armand  T..  Jr.     Garrison,  Charlea  R., 
Eyler,  Marvin  L.  Jr. 

Fairbanks,  Wayne  K.  Oarvey,  John  O. 
Falrcloth,  Gerald  F,  Garvin,  John  K. 
Pallln,  Jerry  W.  Gay,  Donald  M. 

Pallon,  Thomas  P.,  Jr,  Gaylor,  Blvln  U 
ParU,  William  B.  Gee,  Lynn  B. 

Farmer.  Fred  P.  OeUt.  Jerry  D. 

Farmer,  Lawrence  R.    Oerrald.  Benjamin  W. 
Pamaworth,  John  P,     Geupel.  David  A. 
Parr,  Sterling  J,  Ohertng,  Walter  U 

Parrar,  Charles  B.         Gibson,  Donald 
Farrell.  Edward  J.         Glbaon.  Jamea  0„  Jr. 
Farren,  Tbomai  J.        Olffln,  John  L. 
FarrU.  John  H.  Olfford.  Robert  M. 

Farrow.  John  H.,  Jr.      Gilbert.  James  O. 
Pehrt,  Walter  H.  Ollchreet,  Bdvrln  B.. 

Felklna,  Oharlai  O.  Jr. 

Fallowaa.  John  H.         OUe,  Robert  R. 
niaenthal,  Norman  A.  Gill.  Richard  A. 


Gillette,  Nelson  IC         Helland.  Charlee  X. 
Glllman.  Jamea  W.        Helmer.  Richard  J. 
Giuliani.  Leonard  B.      Heln,  Richard  A. 
Glaeser.  Frederick  W.    HelsLnger.  Duane  U 
Gleaaon,  Lawrence  M.    Hejhall,  Roy  C. 
Glenn,  Eugene  R.  Helmick,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Gluse,  Michael  B.  Hemmerllng,  Robert  U 

Godfrey,  Culver  C,  Jr.  Henderson.  James  A. 
Golden,  Edward  E.  Henry.  Albert  L.,  Jr. 

Gonsalves,  Robert  A.      Henry,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Gooch,  Tarrant  A.  Henry,  WUllam  F. 

Good,  Glen  E.  Hensel,  Richard  D. 

Goodale.  Charles  N.        Henslee,  Joel  T..  Jr. 

Goodman,  Philip  I.         Herring,  Hubert  B. 

Groodman,  Robert  B.      Herzlng.  Paul  H. 

Goodwin,  Winthrop  M  Heraog.  Stuart 

Gore,  Lawrence  C.  Hesketh,  Donald  J. 

Graf.  Paul  D.  Hetterly,  Robert  M. 

Graham,  Prank  M.  Hlckerson,  James  M. 

Gralow.  Richard  T.  Hickey,  John  P..  m 

Grant,  Freeman  A..  Jr.  Hickey,  Owen  W. 

Grant,  John  C.  Hickman,  Jimmie  B. 

Grant.  Richard  L.  Hicks,  Harry  E. 

Green.  Gerald  E.  Hicks,  John  R. 

Green.  WlUlam  E.  Hierholaer.  Joseph  A. 

Green,  William  H.  HUl.  Kenneth  E. 

Greene.  Richard  O.  Hill,  Raymond  W, 

Greer,  Albert  E.  Hill,  Richard  T. 

Gregory,  Kenneth  A.  Hlnes,  Walter  P. 

Grewe,  Webster  Hlnkes,  William  H. 

Griffin,  WUllam  H.  Hlnkley,  James  W..  IV 

Griffin,  John  R.  Hlnsvark,  Don  G. 

Grimes,  Donald  L.  Hipp,  WlUlam  J. 

Grimes.  William  H.  Hlppe,  Benjamin  R. 

Grimmell,  Robert  L.  Hitchcock,  Gilbert  R. 

Groepler,  NeU  F.  Hlavin,  James  R. 

Orosaoehme.  Clyde  Hobbs,  Fermor  W.,  HI 

Grove,  Ronald  B.  Hodgate.  Charles,  Jr. 

Grover.  Robert  "C"  Hodge,  William  R. 

Gschwind.  John  K.  Hodgskiss,  William  L. 

Guild,  Malcolm  W.  Hoemer.  Predertck  C. 

Gulll,  Carmano  J,  Hoffman,  Chauncey  P. 

Hackney,  Francis  8.  Hoffman,    Herbert   P.. 

Haddan,  Bruce  C.  jr. 

Hahne .  Dayton  R  Hogan .  Robert  A. 

Hale.  Frederick  W.  Hogg,  James  R. 

Hale,  Roger  L.  Hogue,  Robert  L. 

Haley.  George  K.  Hohensteln,  Clyde  O. 

Hall,  James  W.  Holland,  Clyde  W. 

Hall,  Robert  A.  Holliday,  Jamea  R. 

Halloran,  Richard  J.  Holm,  John  P. 

Hamilton,  Ralph  E.  Holmes,  BHly  H 

HamUton,  Verlle  M.  Hong,  Leslie  K.  T. 

Hammar,  Fred  W.  Honsinger,  Vernon  O. 

Hammon,  Colin  P.  Home,  Roger  B.,  Jr. 

Haning,  James  I*.  Horvath,  Donald  L. 

Hanna,  Glenn  Hoektns,  William  K. 
Hannaford,  WUUam  H.  Hovater,  Arthur  K. 

Hannum,  Walter  L.  Howard,  Edgbert  P. 

Hansen,  Robert  W.  Howard.  Robert  L. 

Hanson,  David  P.  Howell,  WiUiam  J. 

Hanson,  Donald  O.  Hubbard.  John  H. 

Hanson,  John  L.,  Jr.  Hueber,  Fred  P. 

Hanson,  Morton  H.  Hufnagel,  Arthur  L. 
Harding,  C»eorge  K.,  Jr.  Hughes,  Howard  W. 

Hardy.  Jay  H.  Hughes.  William  D. 

Harmon,  Jack  B.  Hull,  WlUlam  8. 

Harmon.  Oliver  B.  Hunter,  Wallace  R. 

Harriott.  Robert  K.  Huntington.     Donald 
Harris.  Buford  A.,  Jr.        s..  Jr. 

Harris ,  Robert  H,  Husaey .  Harold  W. 

Harris,  WUllam  B.  Huated.  Murl  B.,  Jr. 

Harrison.  Joaeph  W.  Huated,  Richard  C. 

Harscheld,  David  G.  Hutchinson,  Aldan  It 

Harshmun,  Robert  L.  ingalU.  Predertck  0. 

Hart.  Donald  P.  Ingram.  Prank  L. 

Hart.  Douglaa  Ingram.  William  A. 

Harwood.  WUlard  D.  ion,  Dalton  L 

Haakell,  Hugh  B,  i^ac,  Philip  D, 

Halted.  Clelghtcn  J.  i,»»ea.  Charles  R. 
Haawell,  Fremont  a„iMnberg.  Albert  D. 

„  Jr-  lihol.  Lyle  M. 

Hatch,  Roes  R.  Ivy.TravlaR. 

Haven,  Robert  K.  Jacobs,  George  F,.  Jr. 

Havran,  Philip  8,  Jacobs.  Jamea  H, 

Hayes,  Newton  O.  Jaeger,  Robert  H. 
Hayman,  Douglaaa  P.,  James,  Edgar  L. 

Jr.  Jamea,  Ernest  W, 

Maya,  Richard  A.  JaneUtoa,  Jack  P. 

Heffaron.  Thomaa  W,  Janlsoh,  Prank  R. 

Hegeman,  Joey  W.  Jarratt,  Guy  C,  IIZ 
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Jabb,  llob«rt  D,  Knttrnw,  X«nton  X. 

j«ffor4f.  JftittM  U,       Xnft,  John  M. 

JtUlaon,  lUrry  I,       XnU,  Aathonjr  Ji 

Jtnkini.  Jtrrjr  V.        Knllk,  llmon  0, 

Jtnninit,  Itork  J.       Xnuaw,  JkmM  ■.,  Jr. 

Jannlnft,  Waltw  ■.     Xrftmcr,  lUx  W.,  Jr. 

JtnMn,  LAwrtBM  0.    Xr«utib«r|0r,  DoMld 

JtnMn,  Xobtrt  B.  J. 

JtttMn,  KlohMrd  1.      Xrltftr,  John  W. 

JtnMn,  Ounnar  ■.      Xrltftr,  ThomM  X. 

Jtrntt,  Andrfl  L.  Xrtmm,  John  J. 

Jttaup,  XarUn  K..  Jr.  Xrtttof ,  John  J, 

Jtwtll,  Xttth  D.  Xrof ,  Ktrbtrt  1^. 

Joht,  RlohMTd  1.  Xromtr,  Ralph  B. 

Johnion,  Oralg  X,         Xronmllltr,  Otorgt  0.. 

John«on,  Pltrot,  Jr,        Jr, 

Johnaon,  Jtmtt  B.       Xronnaftl.  Jullua 

Johnton,  Myron  ■.      Xruttiftldt,  Jamti  H. 

Johiuon,  Nomum  O.    Xruthltr,  Donald  B. 

Johnaon,  Oharlta  B.     Xun,  Walttr  O. 

Johnaon.  David  R.       Xuyktndall,  Htrbtrt  B. 

Johnaton,  Donald  H.,XvtdtrlB,  JamtaP. 
Jr.  LaBarft.  William  A. 

Johnnton,  Jamta  R.      Lacty,  TrammtU  O., 

Johnaton,  Donald  W.       Jr. 

JoUty,  Gordon  B.         Ladaa,  Nick  J. 

Jontt,  Jtrry  B.  LaFava,  Maurice  O. 

Jonea,  Robert  P.  LaForgt,  Oharlaa  A., 

Jordan,  Henry  M.  Jr. 

Jordan,  Henry  W.         Laird,  John  V. 
Judge,  Michael  J.         Lake,  Joaeph  F. 
Kahrl,  Thomaa  A.         Lakey.  Jlnunlt  D. 
Kammann,  Richard  A.  Lakln,  BUI 
Karas,  Robert  E.  Lamberth,  Billy  O. 

Karn,  Alvln  R.,  Jr.         LaMotte,  Francis  J. 
Kaanlckl,  Edward  J.      Landaaa.  Arne  S. 
Xawalkowskl,  Leonard  Landroche.  William  J^ 

P.  Jr. 

Kearl.  Grant  W.  Lang,  Orover  W. 

Kearney,  Paul  L.  Langenhelm.  John  P. 

Keegan,  Arthur  E.         Langley,  Thomaa  R.. 
Keeley,  Edward  C.  Jr. 

Keene,  Charleat  R.         Langworthy.  Jamea  B. 
Keith,  William  J.  Lanham.  Oene 

Keller,  Robert  M.  Lanier,  William  T. 

Keller.  William  E.,  Jr.  Lannlng,  Richard  J. 
Kelly,  Francis  P.  Larkln,  Donald  R. 

Kelso.  Frank  B..  n        Larsen,  James  L. 
Kemper,  Robert  D.        Larson.  La wrenoo  H. 
Kenaston.  George  W.    Laszlo,  William  V. 
Kennedy.  Dennis  E.      Laub,  Burton  R.,  Jr. 
Kenney,  Richard  A.      Lauterbach,  Peter  C. 
Kenworthy,  Earl  L.       Laux,  Arno  H. 
Keough.  Robert  J.         Lawrence.  Robert  W. 
Kern,  Charles  R.  Lawson,  Henry  T. 

Kerstlng.  William  H.    Lbach,  Richard  L. 
Kllbourne,  William  T.,  Leahy.  Philip  G. 

n  LeCuyer.  James  M. 

Kllpatiick,  Louis  A.      Lees.  Forrest  A.,  Jr. 
Kllpatrlck,  Paul  G.,  Jr.Lelrd.  William  A. 
Klnert.  John  H.  Lenhardt,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 

King,  Charles  C.  Lester,  Harold  D. 

Kingman.  Stanley  R..Levendo8kl,  Richard  J. 

Jr.  Lewey,  Ira  D. 

Kingsbury,  James  M.    Lewtn,  Tbeodore  E. 
Kinney,  Ben  J.  Lewis,  Harold  8. 

Kinney,  Charlea  H.  Lewis,  John  F. 
Klnsel.  Herman  L.  Lewis,  John  L. 
Kinsley.  Calvin  H.  Lewis.  Norman  H. 

Klrkman.  Thomas  C.  Llebman.  Jon  C. 

Jr.  Llnd.  Frederick  J. 

Klrkpatrlck.  Wayne  A.  Llndqulat.  Donald  K. 
Klrkpatrlck,  John  H.    Llppert,  Frederick  G., 
Klrkwood,  Robert  L.         Ill 
Klrwan.  Albert  D..  Jr.  Llppke.  Bruce  R. 
Kltzelman,  Glenn  E.    Lloyd.  David  B. 
Klein,  Melvln  A.  Locke,  Jerry  L. 

Klein.  Peter  M.  Lockeman,  George  F., 

Klelnhelnz.  John  A.  Jr. 

Knake.  Phlllpp  B.  K..  Loechelt,  Cecil  P. 

Jr.  Logan,  David  E. 

Knezlch.  Andrew  G.      Loonin,  Mathew  R. 
Kntght.  Burton  L.  Loudermllk.  Henry  ■. 

Knightly,  George  H.     Lovdal,  Rodney  H. 
Knott,  Howard  E.,  Jr.  Lowden,  Lawrence  A. 
Kohl,  Ernest  J.  Lown,  Paul  C. 

Koll,  William  P.  Lowry.  Donald  O. 

Kordek,  Walter  A.         Loyd,  Allen  H. 
Korman,  Erich  "F"      Lufkln,  Flta  O..  Jr. 
Koutas.  Seraphelm  D.  Lumbert.  Albert  W. 
Kowalsky.  Roger  J.       LuybU.  Richard  E. 


Lyean,  Dtana  X. 
Jjjrlt,  Oalvln  X, 
Lyona,  JamM  I. 
Maoan,  John  J. 
MaoOlarmldi 
Ronald  B. 


MoXaakla,  Paul  L. 

MtXttnian,  William  M, 
MoXtUar,  LouU  A, 
MoXlnnty,  Mtrotr  L.« 

Jr. 
MoXlnnty,  Oalt  A, 


MaoDonald,  Jamta  D.  MoXInnon,  John  D, 
MacBwtn,  John  M.  MoXInnon,  Mlohatl  W, 
Mackty.  Arthur  J.,  Jr.  MoXlnaty,  Mark  X„  Jr, 
MaoLartn,  John  X.  MoXlnatry,  Thomaa  W, 
Maolay,  Donald  T.  MoLaufhlln,  John  K, 
Madtmann,  Paul  P.  MoLtan,  Oharlta  X. 
Maf  111,  Xankln  D.  MoLtllan,  Oharlta  A. 
Malnta.  Xtnry  L.  MoMahon,  Gtrald  L. 

Mainland.  Bdward  A,    McMillan,  Lot  Q. 
Mallowwakl,  William   MoNtlll,  Richard  J. 
Malltfl,  Mlohatl  N.        MoNtvln,  Mlohatl  T. 
Malloy,  Malcolm  A.       MoPhtt,  Bruct  O. 
Malont,  John  D.  McPheraon,  Albert  A. 

Manaa,  William  0.         MoQuttn,  Otorgt  B. 
Mann,  John  P.  MoSwaln,  Stanlty  R, 

Manatll,  Richard  T.      Mtdoalf ,  Alfrtd  W. 
Marcoux,  Eugana  A.      Medwtdtff,    Channlnf 
Marks,  Everett  D.  W. 

Marks,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.  Mtltr,  Ltonard  M. 
Marquardt,  Merrltt  R.  Mtlltttt,  William  W. 
Marron,  Michael  R.       Melvln,  Edmund  W. 
Marseille.  Richard  A.     Melvln,  Virgil  B. 
Martersteck.  Karl  E.,     Melvln,  William  W. 

Jr.  Mengel,  Ronald  K. 

Marthlnaon,  DtUow      Merkl,  Robert  B. 
M.,  Jr.  Merrill,  Grant  C. 

Martin,  Frank  P.  Merson.  Alan 

Massey.  Richard  P.         Metzler,  Charles  D. 
Masterson,  Leo  S.  Meyer,  Bruce  C. 

Maston.  Joseph  H.  Meyer,  Jan  H.  H.  ni 
Mateer,  Edward  R.  Michaels,  Danny  J. 
Maxson,  Myron  F.  Mlddleton,  Charlea  W. 

Maxwell,  Charles  J.        Miller.  Allen  W. 
Maxwell,  Matthew  T.,    Miller,  Gordon  J. 
Ill  Miller.  Hoyle  H. 

Mayer,  Robert  R.  Miller.  Herbert  A. 

Mayfleld,  Douglas  S.       Miller,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Mayneld,  Albert  L.         Miller,  Kenneth  L. 
Mayo,  John  J.,  Jr.  Miller,  Merle  E. 

Mays,  Samuel  E..  Jr,      Miller,  Robert  L..  Jr. 
McAlUter.  Rex  P..  Jr.     Miller,  Wayne  W. 
McAllister,  William  M.  Miller.  William  H. 
McAllister.  Richard  C.  MUllgan.  Wayne  L. 
McArthy,  Phillip  M.       Mlllon,  Donald  H. 
McBrlde.  Michael  A.      Milne.  Jamea  L. 
McBurnett,     Kenneth  Mlnkler,  Eugene  D. 
S.  Mlnton,  David  C.  Ill 

McCable.  Joseph  M.       Mlrlse.  Kerry  W. 
McCaffery,  Robert  A.     Mlsar,  Kenneth  H. 
McCain,  James  R.  Mitchell.  Kenneth 

McCarter,  Kenneth  W.  Moncure,  Charles  W. 
McCarthy.  Gerald  D.  Moore,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
McClanahan,      Robert  Moore,  Nelson  B. 

C,  Jr.  Morgan,  Donald  L. 

McCleskey.  Jerry  Morgan.  Garner  E.,  Jr. 

McClure,  William  F.      Morgan,  John  J. 
McClure,  Dale  R.  Morgan,  William  N. 

McComb.  John  H.  Morioka,  Wilfred  T. 

McConkey.  Edward  O.  Morris,  Alexander  R. 
McCormack,     Richard  Morris.  Charlea  8. 

L.  Morris.  John  D. 

McCoy.  James  C.  Jr.  Morris,  Joseph  H. 
McCoy,  Thomas  H.  Morris,  Napoleon  L. 

McCravy,  John  R.,  Jr.    Morris.  Robert  J. 
McCune.  Terrance  O.    Morrison.  Robert  L. 
McDermott.  John  J.      Morrison.  Jon  K. 
McDermott,      Richard  Mortimer.  Edmund  C. 

J.  F.  Morton,  Arnold  W. 

McDonald,  Ray  M.  Morton.  Richard  ■. 

McDonald.  David  L.      Mother,  Thomaa  F. 
McDonell.    Walter    L.  Moesop,  Wallace  L.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Motlka.  Ralph 

McDonougb.  William  J. Mount,  Eugene  A. 
McEacben,  Angus  D.  Moyers,  Gilbert  E. 
McEowen,  James  R.  Mozler,  Richard  A. 
McFadden,     John    H.,MulhoIland,  Howard  E. 

Jr.  Mullen,  John  T. 

McGarry,  John  G.  Muller,  Ronald  M. 

McGee,  Claude  A.  Mulloy,  Charles  8. 

Mcahlnnls,  Richard  O.MulvlhlU.  James  H. 
McGlamery,  James  L.    Murphy,  James  J..  Jr. 
McOuire.  Marvin  "E"    Murphy.  Robert  E. 
McGulre.  Sidney  L.       Murray,  Ft^ank  8. 
Mcllwalne,  John  C.       Murrell,  Charles  J. 
Mclntire.  WUtou  H.      Mu^rove.  WUUam  M. 


Mualok,  Waynt  O.         PtIlttUtrt,  Jamta   1,. 

Mytra,  Aahlty  A.  Jr, 

llytri,  Xlohard  A,        Ptndtrt,  JoMph  W, 

Naddy,  Utwtllyn  L.      Ptnneok.  Murray  P, 

Naftl.  "L"  "O"  Ptrklna,  Thomaa  0. 

Ntff,  John  X,  Parry,  Albart  J. 

Ntlaon,  Oarl  A.  Parry,  Xanry  B, 

Nalaon,  Paul  J.,  Jr.       PatarNn,  Xlohard  O, 

Nalaon,  Xobtrt  L.         Pataraon,  Jamta  P. 

Nalaon,  Ivan  D.  Pataraon.  Aldor  0„  Jr, 

Narria,  Xobart  A,         Pataraon,  Xarl  L. 

Naubachar,  Waltar  T.  Pataraon.  Patar  0. 

Nauhard.  Kanry  K.       Pataraon,  Bob  L. 

Nawbury,  AlXrad  0.       Patraa,  Noal  N.,  Jr, 

Nawoomb,  Jamaa  W„Patrloh,  Horat  A. 
Jr.  Phalpa,  Praddla  j, 

Nawnham,  ataphan  L.  Phlllpp,  Pradarlok  0. 

Nloholaa,  David  W.       Phllllpa,  Ronald  M. 

Nloholaon,  Murray  M.Plekal,  Theodora  O., 
J..  Jr.  Jr. 

Nloholaon,  Odla  A.        Plapar,  Darrall  X. 

Nlokaraon,    WllIU   B, Pinion,  David  B. 
Jr.  Plapp,  Donald  P. 

Nlokaraon.  Jul  M.  Plaut,  Richard  U»  Jr. 

Nlalaen,  Irving  O.  Pot,  Benjamin  L.,  Jr. 

Nllaa,  John  D.  Pogfanburg,  John  K.. 

Nllea.  Wllmer  J.  jr. 

Norman.  John  A..  Jr.     Poller,  Clarence  R. 
Norman,  Kenneth  L.     Polking,  John  C. 
Norrls,  Richard  J.  Pond,  Parker  F.,  Jr 

Noriham.  Thomaa  A.,  Poole,  Donald  R. 
''•  Poole.  Thomaa  B. 

Novratll.  Robert  V.  Poore.  Thomas  W. 
Nowak.  Edward  M.  Portch.  Donald  H. 
Nuanea,  Charlea  Potttr,  Clare  B. 

Nuckols,  Thomaa  W.     Pottar.  Douglaa  O. 
Nutting.  Harry  O..  Ill    Poulsen.  WelU  P..  Jr. 
Oberle.  Ronald  J.  Powell.  Leonard  F. 

Ochs.  Dorance  L.  Powell.  Wendell  W. 

O'Ccnnell.  Donald  B.    Poyet,  Elmer  F. 
OConnell,  Jerome  A.    Price,  William  H..  IT 
O'Connor,  Edwin  A.      Pritchard.  Joseph  R. 
O'Connor.  Harold  B.      Prltchett,  Moody  L. 
O'Donnell.  Robert  G.     Probst.  Reed  R. 
O'Dwyer.  Kyran  M.        Propper,  Ronald  M. 
Ogram.  Donald  T.         Putnam,  John  C. 
O'Halloran,  William  J.  Pyle.  Loyd  ■. 
Ohmen,  Douglass  J.       Quillinan,  William  I. 
O'Keefe,  William  J.       Qulnn,  James  B.,  Jr. 
OUverlo,  Theodore  X.    Quinn,  Peter  J. 
Olson,  Carroll  A.  Qulaanberry,  Jeaat  W. 

Olson,  Darryl  D.  Raab,  Charlea  P. 

Onstott,  Donald  D.        Raab,  George  B. 
Oppedahl.  Phillip  B.     Raeymaeckers,  Ronald 
O'Rear.  Gilbert  A.  P. 

O'Rourke,  James  A.       Raja,  Roy  M. 
Orrlk.  David  N.  Randrup.  Peter  N. 

Orzech.  Bernard  P.        Ranney.  Harr  F. 
Osborne.  Robert  A.        Ransom.  Jamea  P.,  II 
Osgood,  Wayne  R.  Rappel,  Thomas  J. 

Overstreet.  George  H.    Rashley,  George  B. 
Overton,    William    8,  R»thbun,  Philip  W. 

ni  Read,  Benton  M. 

Owen.  James  L.  Reed.  Allen  B..  Jr. 

Owlnga,  Dwight  C.         Reese,  Paul  J. 
Oyler,  Jlnunle  D.  Reld,  Ralph  G.,  Jir. 

Padgett.  Ervln  B.,  Jr.    Relfschnelder.  Jack  L. 
Page,  John  M..  Jr.  Reinhardt,  EUwood  B.. 

Page,  Thomas  W.  Jr- 

Paine.  FrancU  8..  Jr.     Rennaker,  Charles  L. 
Palmer,  Charles  F.        Renahaw.  Kent  8. 
Palmer,  Howard  L.         Reppetto.  Gerald  O. 
Palmer.  Jerry  J.  Repta.  Robert  8. 

Pardue.  James  I.,  Jr.     Reynolds.  Rodney  R. 
Parke,  John  8.  ^^-  Bernard  P. 

Parker,  Edgar  H.  R»c*».  WUlla  8. 

Parker,  Thomas  W.        Richardson,  Ronald 
Parmlter,  James  W. 

Parsons,  Charles  E.        Rlchter,  Ronald  H. 
Paaqulnelll,  Francis  C.  ^'chter.  John  H. 
Pasternak,  Alan  D.         Rlefler,  George  B. 
Patterson,   George   D.,^gler.  Douglas  V. 

m  Ring,  Stewart  A. 

Patterson.  Robert  O.    Rlnn,  John  R. 
Pattln.  Stephen  M.        Rlsh,  John  F. 
Patton,  James  M.  Ritchie,  Robert  W. 

Peake,  Douglas  A.  Roach,  John  O. 

Pedersen,  Odd  B.  Robblns,  Theodore  O. 

Peek,  Robert  F.  Roberts,  Charles  R. 

Peeta.  Robert  B.  Roberta.  Bobby  W, 
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liobtria,  Gordon  J.  BaUar,  llalvia  1. 

•  A"  Baip,  Aahar  P.,  Jr. 

Itobarti,  Ntd  0.  Baanut,  KuBon  A, 

llobarta,  Xlchard  D.  Batlowa,  Xlabard  X, 

iiobtrta,  ToBunla  W.  Baitott,  Dalbari  A. 

Iioberuon,  KollU  B.  Khafar,  PhlUp  X. 

Itubartaon.  Xobart  J.  iihafar.  Xlohard  W. 

Xoblnaon.  David  W.  Mhaffar,  Olyda  X, 

Robinaon,  Bugana  Z.  Miannon,  Pranala  P., 
Rodftra,  Robert  D,  jr, 

IMMffa.  Oharlaa  B.  Bhannon,  Philip  M. 

Ropar.  Oanlal  P.  Bharp,  Prad  H,  Jr, 

Xopar,  Vinoant  W.  ghaar.  Oaorga  B. 

p^MOue,  Simun  A„  Jr.  ghalao,  David  A, 
Ruaaodala,  Otorgt  W.,  «htlton.  Donald  D. 

Jr-  Bhtppy,  Olayton  L. 

Pou.  Jot  O.  Bhlnn,  Xobtrt  A. 

Fotha.  Jack  P.  Bhort,  Benjamin  P. 

nouBclot.  Rodnty  »,  ghort.  Leroy  A..  Jr. 
powiey,  Jamta  M.,  Jr.  ghowalUr,  Joaaph  L, 

Pundall.Cart  R.  Bhowalttr.  Amoa  T. 
Bunnttu,  Charlta  W.,ghult«.  Thaodora  B. 

'"w  -«.  _.     «  Bhumakar,  Robtrt  H. 

Rusch,  Charlta  W.  siblty.  David  N. 

5"'*''iSm***  ?i    t,  Slkaa.  Jamaa  H. 

Fuaa,  William  M.,  Jr,  aim.,vlUa.  William  D. 

Rusaell,  Kay  Blmkovlch.  Alexander 


RutReri.  John  A. 


Simpson,  George  T.  K. 


Ruherrord  Harry  M.    sim^n.  WlllUm  H. 
S"''^^™^  Sko^  Darryl  D. 

«T'  ^^    »  Slack.  Stephen  B. 

S  h  nl  ^IrL  R       Slaughter.  William  T. 
Siiblne,  Frederick  R.      bi.«,.^«    a^,^^  r 

&.ckett.  Dean  R.,  Jr.  f^Hln^'  |™"  t 

&.leh.  Richard  E.  !  !r^' ?m  k 

SiUlade,  Pr«!erlck  E.  !  S^/^^h i  « 

a.  i«  Tim«t.  »  Sloan,  John  H. 

^'^nSf  LLrt  J  S»oa°.  William  D. 

t^r^i^S^?  8'°"8h.  John  H. 

S^erriarvinC.  8"*th.r«n,      Herbert 

Sandman.  Richard  8.  oJTii.b  »r.K«,^  n    ttt 

Sandoval.  Albert.  Jr.  ?"  •"'Sfh^i'-  '° 

I:74eV^y'R^-      sSlSrniLV 
Sa yers,' Samuel  L.  ^mlth.  Frederick   H.. 

Scirlett.  Frank  B.        „_rf"     _ 
Scaade.  Gerhard  R..  Jr.f"^-  °V^-^ 
ScUalble,  David  I*.         Smith,  George  O. 

Scliatz    Robert  G.         f^^'  ^«~?  ^• 

8cl»eyder.  Emeat  J.      |»  *?•  ^°»«'P^  ^^ 

Schick.  Herbert  A.        ?"^'  LawJ-ence  H, 

Sdilldhauer.  Edward    ?™  *?•  2:5?^*°  **• 
^y  Smith.  Phillip  J. 

Schlillng,  George  F.      ?"!*;•  Sjl!^^**  *^ 
Schleicher.  Carl  f'"^'  ?f *>^  \ 

Schllck.  Kurt  G.  A.      ?»  *?■  Thomas  F. 

Schlobohm.     Thomas  f"'"*' J^J?*l.*^- 
D  Snow.  Robert  X. 

Schmld.  Stuart  O.        S^^VJ!^,^"^,!:;?  S" 
Schmidt,  Peter  R.         i^XIi"^,,*Sfi  I 

Schmledel,WllllamF.    S^.p^'iiirr/- 

Schmltt,  Robert  W.      ^Zl^'  S^l?r  « 

Schmoker.  Daniel  N.      fPfff^'i^H^"  S' 

Schmoll.  Maurice  T.     fPf^^i^'Ji^^o 
a«w_.<^l_  ».  ^  .     opeliman.  Fred  Q. 

Schneider.   Walter  L^g^^i^g   h^^^  j 

e^vT       .   ,.,.,..        ..   Staats,  Michael  C. 
Schoessel,  WlUiam  M-.g^aedell.  Arnold  W. 

e  w  ■    ..    ..  Stallings,  Rex.  P. 

Schreck,  Milton  W.  stammer.    Walter    H., 

Schrelner,  Raymond  J.     jr 

Schult*.  Charles  W.  Stanford,  James  8. 

Schulze,  John  M..  Jr.  Stanford,  Robert  L. 

Schuster,  Eugene  J.  Stanley.  John  N. 

bchutte,  John  J.  stanwlck,  SUnley  W. 

Schwartz,  Jay  W. 

Schwartz.  Ralph  C. 

Schwarz.  Hans  T.  stark.  Bradley  W. 

Schwelger,  Melvln  B.  stark.  Walter  W. 

Scott.  Thomas  P.  statham.  Raymond  B. 

Scovel.  Prank  D.  Steece,  Robert  B. 

Scranton.  Herbert  "H"  Steele,  Colin  O..  Jr. 

Sears,  Fred  A.  Stefanou.  Christopher 

Seaward.  Hobart  B.  M. 

Secl.rest,  Edward  A.  stengle,  Robert  B. 

^eeboid,  James  O.  Stephens,  WlUlam  J. 

Seesholtz,  John  R.  Stephenson,  Paul  D. 


Stapleford, 
R. 


Kermeth 


•tapbanaon,    WlllUnTurnar,  Jamaa  X. 
..    ;.       .  ..    -  Turnar,  Xobart  X. 

•tarttof,  John  0.        TurMr.  Xobart  0. 
Btavaaaen.  Barr  i.       Tuttta,  Ollnkm  L. 
Btavanaoa.OonaallyD.Tuttia,  Thomaa  D. 
Buwart,  Bdwln  M.,  Jr.TwlDam,  Joaaph  W. 
Btawart,  Oharlaa  0.     Tjriar,  Maurloa  P.,  Jr. 
Btawart,  Oaorga  W.    ulrloh,  Thomaa  X. 
Btlnaon.  Jamaa  W.      Ungar,  Phillip  B. 
Bt,  John,  John  J.      urban,  Xlohard  J. 
Btookham,  Tarry  L.     Uatlok,  Xlohard  0. 
•tooking,  BIgurd  X,      Vail,  William  0. 
■tona,  Bmar  M.  Valantlna,  Xannath  M. 

•lont,  Lowtll  P.  Valltra,  Roooo  D. 

Btota,  Xobtrt  H.  Vanct,  Walttr  N..  ni 

SK*?i*L  9r^«*  "L   Vandarwagan,  Idward 
Stratford,  Xobart  X,      A. 

■traull,  Joaaph  W.      VanHorna.  Alfred  L. 
Strohmtytr,  Otorgt  R.  VanMttrt,  Jamta  M, 
Strong,  (Aiarlta  B.       VanNica,  Jamaa  R. 
Strong,  llanry  X.  Jr.  VanPool,  Logan  B. 
Siroup,  Wayna  B.        VanSlckal,  Alfred  L. 
atuhldrahtr.  John  M.  Vartttonl,  Laroy  W. 
Btuta,  Jamea  D.  Vaughan,    Robtrt    1., 

Sullivan.  Oene  F,  m 

Sullivan,  Michael  P.    VUlaloboa.  Julian 
Sullivan,   Thomaa    J.Vlllenave,  Robert  A. 

Jr-  Vincent,  Robert  F. 

Sumner.  Norman  X.      Vlrnelson,  Thomaa  R. 
Sutton,  Gilbert  C.        Vlspo,  Peter  P. 
Swanson,  Harlan  D.      VonHoene,  Clifford  J. 
Sweeney,  Leo  H.  Vowell,  Joe  L. 

Swezey,  John  P.  Waddell,  Jack  W. 

Swingle,  Robert  L.       Wagner,  John  A. 
Swope,  John  H.,  IV    walder.  Edward  F.,  Jr. 
Taff.  Clarence  O.,  Jr.  Waldron,  Charlea  H. 
Tager.  Bruce  A.  Waldrop.  Glynn  A. 

Talbert,  Joseph  T.        Walker,  Brian  F. 
Talbott,  Merrill  L.       Wallace  Richard  J. 
Tarbuck.  Richard  R,     waUace,  Turner  P..  Jr. 
Tatom,  Frank  B.  Wallla.  Waynt  H. 

Taylor,  Dan  L.  Waltatr.  Jacob 

Taylor.  Hugh  R.  ward,  Compton  E. 

Taylor,  James  M.  Warner,  Howard  R. 

Taylor,  John  D.  Warren,  Jamea  W. 

Taylor,  Larry  J.  Warren.  Mltchum  E., 

Taylor,  Robert  O..  Jr.     jr. 
Teachout,  David  8.       Waterhouse,  Tom  W. 
TerreU,  Carter  8.  WatkUu.  Robert  V. 

Thau.  Raymond  L.       Watkina.  Robert  L. 
Tharp.  Arvel  D.  Wataon,  Thomaa  J. 

Theodoreloe,  Pete  "J'watta.  Henry  A. 
Thomas.  Alexander  TVwatU.  James  W. 
Thomas,  Charles  H..  n^^^gy  Edward  R. 
Thomaa,  Jamea  O.        weatherby.    Theodore 
Thomaa,  Richard  L.  j^ 

Thompson.  Benton  G.^^bber.  Rota  A. 
Thooip*>n.  Donald  C.^eUer.  Gustave  A.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Donald  H-ve^b^  James  F. 
Thompson.  Jack  D.      webster.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Thompeon.    Theodore  ^gggei,^j^  David 

'*•  Wehner,  George  D. 

Thompson,  Tommy  L-weldknecht  Frank  A. 
Thomte,  Theodore        weidman,  RusseU  H. 
Thomte.  William  J.     Weinberger,      William 
Thome,  Robert  E.  M 

Thorpe,  Gordon  L.  welbom.  John  L. 
Thorson.  James  L.  Welch,  Ralph  W. 
Thurber,  John  D.  ^^i^i,^  Richard  D. 

Thurneysen.  Jon  S.     wells,  Walton  E. 
TlbbltU,  Barrlck  F.       ^^^   q^        t. 
Tlderman   John  M.       wemer.  MarshaU  D. 
Tlemey.  James  8.         ^^^  Charles  T. 
Tolllnger,  John  N.,  Jr-^est,  Norman  P. 
Toohey,     Edward     L  •  weston,  Hugh  A..  Jr. 

„"'''•        ^    ,  _     Westphal.    Harold    S.. 

Townaend,  James  B.         jj. 

Tra<yy.  <^?«  ^-  WhaJen,  William  F. 

TValla,  wade  A.  Wharton,  Edwin  K. 

Ir***f''=f^?'^i  w         Wheeler,  Orville  E. 
Trent.  Richard  W.        whitbeck.  Charles  J. 
Trevor.  Leigh  B^  ^j^^   Clarence  A. 

TrtpP,     RO»>ert     O.  y^^^^      g  ^        j^ 

Trupp,  Adam  R.  yf^^^^  J^^^  ^    j 

Sc2;^lS;^nV       White,  Laurence  A..  Jr 

Tucker,  Roy  E.  Whltehom,  Floyd  H. 

TuUis,  James  V.  Whiteside,  James  D. 

Turner.  Benjaznln  B.. Whitfield,  Guy  K. 

Jr.  Whlttington,  James  W. 

Turner,  Charles  H.,  IllWhlttle,  Henry  W. 


WhltUtaay,  Jarry  X. 
Whittun,  Pradarlok  P 
Widan,  Xlahard  D. 
Wldman,  John  0.,  Jr. 
Wladrlah,  Oharlaa  L. 
Wlagand,  William  B, 


Woodhouaa,  Luelan  a 
.Woodruff.  CNof  L. 
Woods,  Karbart  P. 
Woodaida,  Karold  X. 
Woodward,  David  B. 
Woolaon,  Allan  M. 
Wooltan,  Oarl  B. 
Worrook.  Bryoa  X, 
Worat,  Data  K, 
Wright.  Pradarlok  8. 
Wright,  Joaaph  M,  P„ 

Jr. 
Wright.  Orvtiia,  Jr. 
Wyma,  Bruoa  K. 
Yarbrough,  William 

P,.  Jr, 
Yatae,  Walton  8. 
York,  Xlohard  A. 
Youmana.  Joaaph  B. 
Young,  Xannath  O. 
Young,  Xonald  B. 
Zagoraa,  Karculaa  P. 
Zdolaak,  MarUn  P. 
Zechlln,  Prank  P. 
Zarwaa,  Richard  L. 
Zimmerman,  John  C. 
Zlmmarman,  Robert 

W. 
Zlnn,  Cheater  A..  Jr. 
Zlpaa,  Robert  L. 
Zlrbel,  William  D. 
Zwelg,  Bertram  R. 
Adslt,  Carol  A. 
Bell,  Beryl  E. 
Burman,  Rita  M. 
Bumalde,  Mary  D. 
Chapman,  Barbara  R. 
Dllorenao,  Julia  J. 
Downing,  Mary  J. 
Xllis,  Nancy  A. 
Hill,  Klalne  R. 
Miller,  Sarah  L. 
Ohare,  Patricia  D. 
Bkoff.  Jordlne  C. 
Steenburgen,  Anna  L. 
Taylor,  Mary  E. 
Vogler,  Velma  R. 
Ward.  Anna  M. 


Wliglni,  Urry  0. 
Wilbam,  Jack  M. 

Wllda,  John  X.,  Jr. 
Wilder,  Jamaa  D, 
Wllklna,  Oaorga  X, 

Will,  Xobart,  A. 
Williama.  Prank  8, 
Wllliama,  Richard  B, 
Williama.  Jaroma  B, 
WlUlnma,  Xobart  0, 
Wiiliiwna,  Thomaa 

W    Jr 
Wllliama,  Porraat  X, 
Willla,  Nloholaa  J. 
Wllaon,  Bruoa  B. 
Wllaon,  Oharlaa  R. 
Wilson,  Charlea  N. 
Wllaon  Donald  O. 
Wllaon,  Brlc  J. 
Wllaon,  John  S. 
Wllaon,   Jaekaon,  A.. 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Paul  G. 
Wllaon,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Wlndaor,  Nelaon  B. 
Winer.  David  B. 
Wise,  Stephen  A. 
Wlahart,  Merton  J. 
Witherspoon,  Charlta 

R. 
Witt.  John  L. 
Witt,  Robert  F. 
Woeber,  Arthxu  F. 
Wolf.  Charlea  R. 
Wolfe,  Robert  X. 
Womack,  David  R., 

Jr. 
Wood,  Charlea  L.,  Jr. 
Wood.  Clarence  W. 
Wood,  Rex  8. 
Woodbiiry,  Orpheus 

L..  ni 

BUPPLT  coapo 

Allen,  Robert  A.  Cornttt,  Fred  O. 

Ault,  William  U.  Corrlgan,  John  J..  Jr. 

Babcock,  Peter   O.  Coyne,  Donald  B. 

Barleev,  Victor  J.  Crutchfleld,  Frank  D. 

Bamett,  Andrew  F,  Curry.  Robert 

Jr.  Daufhtrldge,  Gerald 
Barragar,  Harvey  C.  R. 

BlUcke,  Brie  W.  H.  Dickey,  James  A. 

Blnns.  Jack  R.  Doherty,  Charles  V. 

Blackwell,  Hafry,  Jr.  Dohmejrer,  Russell  S. 

Bohlen.  John  H.  Dolenga.  Harold  E. 

Bolke.  Robert  J.  Dunning,  William  J. 

Booth,  Stanley  L.  Diu-bln,  James  R. 

Boyd,  John  8.  Eaton,  Thomaa  E.,  Jr. 

Brandt,  Keith  D.  Erlekaon,  Douglas  L. 
Brandenburg,  Wallace  Erskine,  James  F. 

M.  Estes.  Arthiir.  Jr. 

Brown,  Smlly  Z.  Parley,  Charles  V, 

Brown.  Troy  L.  Pldd,  Joseph  A. 

Brown,  Thomaa  G.  Fries,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 

Broyles,  George  D.  Gaddls,  Carl  K. 

Buck.  Walter  E..  Jr.  Gagncr,  Francis  X. 

Buckley,  John  E.  Oellhom,  Ernest  A.  E. 

Bulluck,  Edgar  O.  Gerstenberger,  Wayne 
Butts,  Whltmore  S..         W. 

Jr.  Gervais,  Jules  J. 

Campbell,  Carroll  J.  Goodwin,  William  G. 

Carroll,  Raymond  L.  Gorenflo,  Louis  W. 

Carson,  Francis  W.  Goalette,  James  D. 

Chamberlln,  Warren  Grant,  Ralph  S. 

G.  Gregorto,  Daniel  S. 

Chancier,  Robert  T.  Grlffln,  Edward  J. 

Cblpley,  Charlea  L..  Haase.  Robert  L. 

Jr.  Hanna,  WaUace  J. 

Cody.  Paul  J.  Hardie,  Newton  O.,  Jr. 

Connolly.  George  8.,  Harmon,  Robert  G. 

Jr.  Hart.  James  J..  Jr. 

Cooke,  Edwin  F.  Hasael.  Robert  B. 

Coombs,  Douglas  F.  Hatcher,  Harold  S. 

Cooney,  George  J.  Hell,  Louis  L. 
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Helnecke.  Philip  8.  Perrone,  Louta  A. 
Hlgglns,  Ernest  C.  M.  Peters,  William  A. 
Hobson,  Edward  N.       Pfelffer.  Louis  J. 

Horner.  Raymond  N..  Phillips.  William  M. 
Jr.  Plstolessl,  Vincent  J. 

Hudgena.  Ronald  O.      Piatt,  Stuart  F. 

Hughes.  Herald  M.        Potts,  Larry  D. 

Hunt,  William  8.,  Jr.    Powell,  Edwin  T..  Jr. 

Johnston,  Donald  A.    Prior,  Cornelius  B., 

Johnaton,  Robert  A.         Jr. 

Jones,  Billy  N.  Prokop,  Jan  S. 

Jonea,  Channlng  B.      Queanoy,  Charlea  E., 

Joya,  Roger  O.  Jr. 

Kennedy,  Don  E.  Raffels,  John  P. 

Krletemeyer,  Dledrlck  Raymond,  Jamea  A. 
K.  Reeder,  Paul  A. 

Kriner,  Lloyd  B.  W.       Riser,  Joseph  R. 

Krueger,  Lloyd  W.         Roos,  Gerald  J. 

Langer,  Gerald  D.  Roth,  Donald  L. 

Larsen,  Henry  O.  Scanlon,  Robert  J. 

LawBon.  Frederick  D.   Schaaf,  Alvln  D..  Jr. 

LeBuhn.  David  Scott,  William  W. 

LeGendre,  John  D.        Shuler.  Jettle  C. 

Locke,  Olive  C.  Smith,  Franklin  D. 

Love,  Edwin  A.  Smith,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Loveday,  William  O.      Sorkln,  Frederick  L. 

Lubben.  Vernon  L.        Stanton,  James  M. 

Luther,  James  R..  Jr.     Sterrett.  WUllam  I, 

Jlfockey,  Carlton  W.  •^r. 

Martin.  WUllam  J.         Stevens,  Phillip  B. 
Itaaon.  Klnner  C.  Stiles,  WUllam  H. 

Maxwell.  Kenneth  H.    Stolp.  Donald  E. 
McClellan,  Henry  A.,    Stone,  Donald  R. 

Jr.  Sullivan.  Raymond  V. 

McCool.  Patrick  R.         Sweder,  Don  V. 
McCuUers.  Lawrence  ETho^npson.  James 
McGarvey.  John  J.        Tobln,  Isidore  L.,  Ill 
McHugh,  Thomas  H.    Todd.  Blaxton  V. 
McKinnon.  Daniel  w..Trawlck.  George  L. 

Jr.  Tudor.  Clyde  E. 

McMUllon.  Lee  N.  Vandegrlft,  Charles 

McMullen.  Franklin         l^ 

D.,  Jr.  VanHouten,  Richard 

Melners,  Arthur  C,  Jr.      ^• 
Meredith,  Richard  E.    Van»aman,  Thomaa 
Mitta.  Joseph  P.  L. 

Moeller,  Jamea  H.  Vedra.  Charles  A. 

Monaghan,  WUllam  T  Walker.  Richard  C. 
Moore,  Ned  D..  Jr.  Walsh.  Richard  S. 
Moran.  Lloyd  D.  Warren,  Raymond 

Morgan.  Richard  E.       Washington,  Emory 
Morse.  WUllam  M.,  Jr.       ^• 
Moss,  Stephen  A.  Westmoreland.  Perry 

Mulroy.  George  A.  ^• 

Munkrea,  Glenn  R.  Wham,  Kathryn  L. 
Murphy.  John  E.  Whlteker,  Jamea  P. 

Murphy.  Jamie  R.  White,  Jamea  A. 

Nicholas.  WUllam  R.     WUUams.  Robert  L. 
Nlasle,  Donald  E.  Wolfe.  Frank  J. 

Oaks,  Jacob  G  Jr  Woodard,  James  C. 
O'Brien.  Robert  J.'  Woodward,  Corbin. 
O'Connor,  Daniel  J.,      _  "*'■• 

Jr.  Wright,  Harold  C. 

Olivier.  Denny  B.  Wrobel,  Eugene  A. 

Olson,  Gene  P.  Young,  Benjamin  L. 

O'Malley,  Robert  H.      Young,  Jack  L. 
Orange.  James  E.  Young,  Ronald  A. 

Osgood.  Douglas  C.        Young,  Stanley  A. 
Pallas.  George  C.  Zabryckl,  Edward  A. 

Parr,  Harold  S.  Zepczyk,  Joseph  M. 

Cnm.    ENOINEEB    CORPS 


Anderson,  Walter  I. 
Anderson,  Richard  M. 
Baggs.  Charles  C. 
Bell.  WlUlam  F. 
Borgen.  Arlen  L. 
BradtmUler,  Paul  H. 
Broldo,  Jeffrey  H. 
Brooks,  Lee  S. 
Buhler,  Peter  C. 
Bundy,  Ronald  M. 
Carle,  Barry 
ColUna,  Allan  W. 
Coppola,  Anthony 
Creger,  William  E. 
Flack.  Frederick  P. 
Ford.  Jamea  E. 
Frledlander,  Fred  I. 
Goodman.  Robert  W. 
Groff.  Gerald  C. 


Johnson,  Don  P. 
Jones,  Darren  E. 
Kenny.  Robert  E. 
Keppel,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Kinamona,  Victor  H. 
Larsen,  Lauren  A. 
MacDonald.  Malcolm 

J. 
McHugh,  Robert  J.. 

Jr. 
Merz,  Harry  W.,  Jr. 
McPartleoid,  Eugene 

J. 
Moeller,  Ronald  L. 
Morris,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Mueller,  Karl  L. 
Newcomb,  Frank  M. 
Petersen.  Norman  W. 
Pletsch.  Paul  £. 


Qulnn,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Rea.  Lawrence  F. 
Remular.  WUllam  P. 
Resnlck,  Rudolf 
Schade,  Robert  A..  Jr. 
SeUevold,  Richard  P. 
Shanley,  John  J.,  Jr. 


Shirley,  Ronald  G. 
Spitz,  Ronald  M. 
Whelan,  Jamea  S. 
WUdman,  James  R. 
Wilson,  Robert  B. 
Young,  Joseph  F. 
Zlnckp'af ,  Raymond  Q 


MEDICAL   SERVICE    CORPS 


Barboo  Samuel  H.,  Jr. 
Boone,  Harry  M. 
Boudreau,  Harold  J. 
Brubaker,  Leonard  H. 
Clark,  James  L. 
Cooper,  Thomas  G. 
Davis,  William  P. 
Fletcher,  WlUlam  E. 
Pormeller,  Frank  J.,  Jr 
Fowler,  Ephralm  E.,  Jr 
Fultyn,  Robert  V. 
GaUagher,  Thomas  J. 
GlUenwaters,  John  D. 
Greenwald,  Alan  F. 
Halverson,  Charles  W. 
Hawkins,  Kenneth  L. 
Hunt.  James  A. 
Jones,  George  D. 


Karr.  Joseph  T. 
Mobbs,  Philip  H. 
Moody,  John'  R.,  Jr. 
Myers,  Jamea  I. 
Nlchola,  Uoyd  B. 
Palmer.  Jack  J. 
Roberta,  BlUle  C. 
Roberta.  Billy  D. 
Ryan,  WUllam  A. 
■  Shuler,  Donald  E. 
Slckels,  Forman  J. 
Smith,  Glen  R. 
SoUman,  John  R. 
Tuttle,  Richard  O. 
VanHooser.  Russel  P. 
Wilcox.  James  G. 
Ziegler,  Harry  F..  Jr. 
Zseltvay,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 


Nxrasx  CORPS 

Mclntyre.  Lora  J. 
Shaw,  Joan  S. 
VonFreuden.  Marilyn  H. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Francla  J.  Lennartz  IV. 
WUllam  D.  Lovett. 
Richard  J.  Tammaro. 

The  following-named  (from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

WlUlam  R.  Delahunty.  Jr. 

The  following-named  (from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list)  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

WUllam  R.  Delahunty,  Jr. 

The  following-named  (United  States  MiU- 
tary  Academy  graduate)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corpa.  aubject  to  the  quail - 
flcationa  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Daniel  W.  Schrader. 

The  following-named  (Army  Reaerve  Offl- 
cera  Training  Corpa)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  rank  of  aecond  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  aa  provided   by   law: 

Alfred  R.  Sarvl. 

Donald  R.  Stanton. 

The  following-named  ofBcers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  rank  of  flrat 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corpa,  aubject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  bv 
law:  ' 


WlUlam  D.  Smith 
Roger  A.  Splean 
Andrew  M.  Steele 
Patrick  R.  Stingley 
Everett  P.  Ttader,  Jr. 
John  F.  Weeks 
Craig  A.  White 
Richard  A.  Wlddowa 
Melvin    V.   WUkerson. 

Jr. 
Walter  M.  Wlnoskl 


Charlea  F.  Matheny 
John  F.  McFadden 
Garnett  McGrady 
WUllam  J.  McGrath 
Robert  D.  Muluaby 
Ronald  E.  Norman 
Robert  L.  O'Brien 
Mlscha  Rader 
WUllam  J.  ReUly,  Jr. 
James  L.  Rhodes 
Harold    H.    Robinson, 
Jr. 

The  following-named  olBcera  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Marine  Corps,  aubject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Howard  E.  Albright  George   D.    McLaugh- 
Robert  B.  Alexander  lln,  Jr. 

Leland  G.  Anderson  Jerry  J.  Muth 
Sidney  J.  Boudreaux,  Louis  T.  Nappi 

Jr.  Daniel  M.  Notlne 

Jonathan  R.  Bryan  Walter  E.  Ovelgonne 

Carl  G.  CoUlna  Robert  C.  Rausch 

Frank  R.  Crlger  Charles  D.  Regan 

George  B.  Deatrlck  Charlea  T.  Reynolds 

Michael  C.  Dr\iry  WUllam  J.  Rlnken 

WUllam  C.  Floyd  Francla  Simon 

Donald  R.  HufTman  Ellla  F.  Smith 

Philip  S.  Kelley.  Jr.  Burl  V.  Stoniun 

Daniel  A.  Kelly  Thomaa  A.  Stumpf 

Richard  Keshian  Albert  E.  Toler 

Philip  J.  Kleselbach  O.  B.  Tucker 

John  F.  Krebs  Caleb  N.  WaU 

James  E.  Kulp  Billy  W.  Warner 

Raymond  E.  Larsen  Joel  Washington 

PhUlp  A.  Lo  Preatl  WUllam  J.  Wcscott 

John  A.  MaxweU  Herman  B.  West 


George  A.  Baker  III 
George  B.  Barner,  Jr. 
John  H.  Bateman 
Rafael  A.  Becerra,  Jr. 
Raymond  A.  Becker 
Clay  D.  Blackwell 
Richard  R.  Calhoon 
James  L.  Compton 
Jeremiah  P.  Connors 
Roy  G.  Corbett 
WlUlam  O.  E>ay 
Walter  J.  Donovan 
Edmund  H.  Dowling 
Richard  C.  Dunnell 
Robert  H.  Dwyer 
Arnold    W.    Facklam, 
Jr. 


Arthur  P.  Pinion 
Paul  E.  Fraser,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Fredericks 
Bernard  A.  GoiUd 
Robert  C.  Hall 
Robert  A.  Hlckethler 
Jlmmie  A.  Hicks 
Thomaa  C.  Houston 
Eugene  S.  Jaczko.  Jr. 
Norman  J.  Jasper,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Johnson 
Robert  M.  Jordan 
John  M.  Keenan 
Nell  M.  Larimer  n 
Jerry  W.  Ledln 
Ruaaell  E.  Leva 
Harry  T.  Marren 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1959 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  David  P.  Small.  Jr.,  Pair  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  3:  5-6:  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto 
thine  own  under  standing .  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  di- 
rect thy  paths. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Thou 
who  art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
the  eternal  God,  Thou  who  didst  lead 
our  fathers  to  bring"  forth  in  this  land 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty;  give 
Thy  grace  to  us  their  children,  that 
we  may  ever  be  mindful  of  Thee,  with- 
out whom  no  people  can  prosper  or 
dwell  secure. 

Grant  that  we  Thy  children  may  ac- 
cept this  day  not  as  a  gift  from  Thee 
but  as  a  trust  for  which  we  shall  give 
an  account.  Grant  that  each  thought 
and  act  of  these  Thy  servants  may 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Justice  in  our  Nation  and  world.  When 
the  shadows  of  this  day  shall  fall  may 
they  merit  Thy  benediction.  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MISS  HELEN  LOMMASSON,  PORT 
SMITH,  ARK..  NATIONAL  HOME- 
MAKER  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Helen  Lommasson,  16-year-old  daughter 
of  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lommas- 
son. 1701  Houston  Street.  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  has  been  selected  the  1959  home- 
maker,  which  is  a  national  honor.  She 
was  selected  as  the  top  representative 
of  50,000  young  ladies  of  the  National 
Girls  Clubs.  Miss  Lommasson  has 
brought  honor  not  only  to  herself  and 
her  family  but  to  her  State  and  her  Na- 
tion. 

She  is  in  Washington  this  week.  Yes- 
terday she  was  given  the  award  of  honor 
by  Mrs.  Nixon,  wife  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  her 
here,  and  our  district  is  very  proud  of 
her  and  her  accomplishments.  Among 
her  accomplishments  are  these: 

Her  activities  in  the  Fort  Smith  Girls 
Club  include  ceramics,  cooking,  sewing, 
tennis,  basketball,  swimming,  pingpong, 
arts  and  crafts,  rug  making,  rifle  shoot- 
ing, and  serving  as  counselor  at  summer 
camps.  She  is  an  honor  student  at  the 
Fort  Smith  Senior  High  School,  is  active 
in  church  work  and  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  Chapel  Choir. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  ix)int  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pres<!nt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  38] 
Anderson,  Hall  Latta 

Mont.  Heaa  Meader 

Aahley  Hollfleld  PUllon 

Bardea  Hoamer  Rodlno 

CeUer  Jackson  Rogera,  Tex. 

Cblperfleld  Johanaen  Black 

Colmer  Johnson,  Md.      Steed 

Dlggs  Kttcbln  WUUa 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  406 
Mem*3ers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TVA  SELP-PINANCING 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideratioa  of  the  biU  (HJl.  3460)  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpases. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H  Ji.  3460.  with  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1  of  the  bilL 


The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  14.  after  the  period  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  line  14  down  to  and  includ- 
ing line  12.  page  3,  and  insert  "Unless  other- 
wise specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  Cton- 
gresa  existing  and  subsequently  buUt,  leased 
or  acquU-ed  power  facilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion aball  not  be  used  for  tbe  sale  or  delivery 
of  power  for  use  outside  the  service  area  of 
the  Corporation  as  It  existed  on  July  1,  1957, 
except  when  economically  feasible  for  ex- 
change power  arrangements  with  other  util- 
ity systems  with  which  the  Corporation  had 
such  arrangements  on  said  date.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shaU  prevent  the  Corpora- 
tion from  continuing  service  to  Dyersburg, 
Tennessee,  and  Covington,  Tennessee,  or  from 
entering  into  contracts  to  supply  or  from 
supplying  power  to  the  cities  of  Paducah, 
Kentucky;  Princeton,  Kentucky;  Glasgow, 
Kentucky;  Cblcamauga.  Georgia;  Ringgold, 
Georgia;  and  South  Fulton,  Tennessee;  or 
agencies  thereof:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
transmission  of  TVA  power  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  any  agency  thereof,  on 
certification  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  an  emergency  defense  need  for 
such  power  exists. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

"Die  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  4.  line  6.  after  "exists"  add  the  follow- 
ing: "Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  tbe 
present  rights  of  tbe  parties  In  any  existing 
lawsuits  involving  efforts  of  towns  in  the 
same  general  area  where  TVA  power  is 
supplied  to  obtain  TVA  power." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, following  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  we  learned  of  a  situation  of 
wliich  tlie  committee  has  been  unaware. 
It  was  subsequently  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  our  committee 
that  in  Mississippi  two  small  communi- 
ties. Cold  water  and  Olive  Branch,  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  TVA  power  for 
some  time.  Their  efforts  have  been  and 
are  now  contested  in  the  courts.  This 
amendment  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  present  rights  of  such 
towns  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  TVA 
power.  I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  minority,  and  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  have  examined  this  amend- 
ment and  have  no  objection  to  it.  As 
for  the  towns  involved,  one  has  a  popu- 
lation of  750  and  the  other  only  500. 
We  think  it  is  a  desirable  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Silzk  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line  26. 
after  "Kentucky"  Insert  "MbntlceUo,  Ken- 
tucky". 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  dis- 
trict in  southeastern  Kentucky  I  have 


a  small  town  that  is  named  Monticello. 
in  Wayne  Coimty.  This  is  the  same 
name  as  the  famotis  home  site  of  the 
third  President  of  the  United  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  which  he  loved  so  well 
and  where  he  wished  to  die  and  to  be 
buried,  and  where  he  was  buried  when 
he  died.  The  name  means  little  moun- 
tain. 

Monticello  has  a  small  population. 
2,934  people;  but  31,000  acres  of  the  land 
in  its  surrounding  county  have  been  re- 
linquished to  the  impoundment  of  waters 
behind  Wolf  Creek  E>am  which  is  part  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  system. 

This  town  of  Monticello,  or  Little 
Mountain,  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  6^^ 
years  seeking  to  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  power  and  service  rendered  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  They  have 
given  up  12  percent  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  tax  values  in  this  county. 
The  understanding  between  the  nego- 
tiators was  that  two  conditions  must  be 
met  by  Monticello.  Ky.,  to  qualify  for 
TVA  power.  First,  it  must  acquire  a 
power  distribution  system,  and  so  the 
city  did  this  at  a  cost  of  $225,000  to  the 
city  and  its  taxpayers.  Secondly,  the 
furnishing  of  power  must  be  deemed 
feasible  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. It  was  duly  considered  and  then 
deemed  to  be  a  feasible  proposition  by 
TVA,  and  thus  there  was  compliance 
with  both  conditions  that  had  been  im- 
posed. Now,  the  waters  of  Cumberland 
Lake,  the  impoundment  behind  Wolf 
Creek  Dam.  part  of  the  TVA  system, 
actually  reach  to  a  point  within  2  miles 
of  Monticello.  So,  the  TVA  and  its 
waters  and  its  system  are  in  the  very 
backyard  of  this  Uttle  city. 

In  my  opinion  if  any  town  in  all  of 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee  is  worthy  of 
eligibihty  to  receive  Tennessee  Valley 
power,  this  little  city  of  Monticello 
should  be  considered  eligible.  Monti- 
cello, or  Little  Mountain,  would  like  to 
become  something  bigger  than  a  small 
molehill.  It  would  like  to  become  a 
Mount  Mitchell  or  a  Mount  McKinley.  or 
a  Moiuit  Matterhom  instead  of  just  a 
molehill  or  Little  Mountain  down  there 
in  Kentucky.  This  seems  possible 
through  TVA  cooperation. 

And  so,  I  plead  with  you  to  let  this 
little  city,  which  has  been  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  6  ^2  years  and  which  is  within  2  miles 
of  the  waters  of  Cumberland  Lake,  be- 
hind the  Wolf  Creek  Dam,  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  power  privilege  and 
participate  in  the  electricity  that  is  being 
generated  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
The  town  of  Monticello  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate this,  and  I  will  appreciate  it.  I 
ask  for  your  support  in  the  adoption  of 
this  Monticello  amendment  of  mine  to 
the  committee  amendment  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  (^position  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  regret  that 
the  committee  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  any  other  like  amendment. 
The  committee  wrote  this  bill  with  very 
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great  care,  and  we  made  only  six  little 
exceptions.  They  are  in  the  bill.  We 
simply  cannot  open  up  any  expansion  of 
the  area  to  be  served,  which  I  think 
everybody  in  this  House  understands  to 
be  the  full  agreement  of  the  committee. 
The  integrity  of  the  committee  is  in- 
volved. We  Just  must  stand  on  the 
written  language  in  this  bill.  As  much 
as  I  regret  having  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, I  must  oppose  this  amendment 
and  any  like  amendment. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  after 
hours  of  discussion  arrived  at  the  terri- 
torial limits  that  are  in  this  bill.  If  we 
admit  one  additional  community  we 
must  consider  many  other  communities. 
The  minority  stands  with  the  majority 
In  defense  of  the  limitations  that  are  in 
the  pending  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Siler),  there 
were — ayes  35.  nays  123. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stubbi.efiiij)  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  1. 
immediately  after  "thereof"  add  ";  and  to 
«ny  person  within  the  counties  of  Pulton. 
Hickman,  Carlisle,  Ballard.  Caldwell,  Liv- 
ingston. Crittenden,  Lyon,  McCracken,  Mar- 
ahall,  and  Muhlenburg,  In  the  8tat«  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  will  not  enlarge 
the  area  which  can  be  served  now  by 
TVA.  It  will  maintain  the  present  sit- 
iiatlon  concerning  the  area  in  which 
TVA  power  may  be  marketed  in  my 
district. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
say  to  a  town  or  REA  Cooperative  that 
they  cannot  choose  their  own  source  of 
power  supply.  But  communities  in  my 
district  would  be  so  denied  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted. 

The  9,000  members  of  the  Jackson 
Purchase  Cooperative,  some  of  whom 
literally  live  in  sight  of  the  largest  TVA 
dam.  would  be  denied  TVA  power  imder 
the  committee  amendment. 

Also,  to  mention  only  one  other  exam- 
ple, the  town  of  Pulton,  Ky..  which  is 
divided  by  a  street  only  from  South 
Pulton,  Term.,  which  is  to  be  served  by 
TVA.  would  be  prohibited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  any  right  to 
choose  TVA  power  if  they  elected  to  do 
so. 

While  my  amendment  deals  only  with 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, I  fail  to  see  any  valid  need  for  a 
rigid  limitation  on  TVA's  power  service 
area  when  the  information  I  have  shows 
clearly  that  there  has  been  no  change 
of  any  consequence  in  that  area  in  the 
past  15  years.  Also,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  private  power  companies  aroimd 
TVA  are  today  making  more  money  and 


are  serving  more  customers  than  ever 
before.  Since  the  private  power  com- 
panies are  doing  so  well  with  the  TVA 
Act  as  It  Is.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Con- 
gress should  change  the  situation. 

Local  communities  and  rural  electric 
cooperatives  should  be  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  source  of  power  supply, 
whether  it  be  from  a  private  power 
company  or  from  TVA.  Congress 
should  not  tell  a  community  in  my  dis- 
trict that  it  cannot  exercise  its  own  free 
will  in  deciding  where  it  gets  its  power. 
I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  choice  by  approving 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  How  many  addi- 
tional square  miles  would  your  amend- 
ment add  to  the  present  services  area? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.    None.    It  would 

not  change  it  at  alL    It  Is  all  in  the 
present  area. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  It  is  all  in  the  pres- 
ent area  ? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Yes;  it  Is  In  the 
present  area.  The  present  area  is  the 
economical  transmission  distance  and  all 
the  counties  included  in  this  amendment 
will  be  in  the  economical  transmission 
distance. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MACK  of  WasWngton.  The  eco- 
nomical transmission  distance  according 
to  the  evidence  before  our  committee 
creates  not  an  80.000  square  miles  but 
one  of  320,000  square  miles.  If  Congress 
admits  every  community  or  county  that 
desires  power  from  TVA  within  the  area 
than  can  be  served  by  TVA  power,  we  will 
have  un  area  served  by  the  TVA  of 
320.000  square  miles  instead  of  80,000 
square  miles  as  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  The  counties 
included  in  this  amendment  are  all  less 
than  75  miles  from  the  largest  dam  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.    I  3rield. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.    As  I  understand  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making,  it  is  that 
these  counties  are  not  in  the  area  served 
and  presently  receiving  power. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  They  are  in 
the  area,  but  they  are  not  receiving 
power. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  means  that  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  expand  the  area 
actually  receiving  power. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  expand  the  area,  because  they  are 
in  the  area  now.  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  TVA  power,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  taking  52  percent  of 
it,  and  that  leaves  a  shortage  for  private 
consimiption. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  But  the  gentleman's 
proposal  would  expand  the  actual  area 
to  which  power  is  now  delivered. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  area  at  all;  they  are  in  the 
area  now. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  that  case  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  not  needed. 


Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  It  Is  needed. 
This  area  now  includes  these  counties^ 
but  they  are  not  served. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  sorry,  but  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
it  does  expand  the  area,  but  if.  as  the 
gentleman  says,  they  are  In  the  area  but 
not  now  receiving  power,  his  amendment 
is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  They  are  not 
receiving  power. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Then  the  gentleman's 
amendment  proposes  to  expand  the  area. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  In  this  area 
some  are  receiving  it;  half  are.  half  are 
not.  and  the  half  that  are  not  receiving 
it  should  not  be  barred  from  TVA  power. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  committee  opposed  the  earlier 
amendment,  with  equal  reluctance  we 
must  oppose  this  amendment  and  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Stubbletield]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  0, 
strike  out  "provisions  for  Insurance"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "adequacy  cf". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
TTie  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  II. 
strike  out  "restrictions  upon",  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "stipulations  concerning". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  followi: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  Une  3. 
strike  out  "commercial"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "certified  public". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  toi 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  11,  line  5, 
after  "hereof;-  insert  "payment  to  the 
Treasxiry  of  the  repayment  sums  specified  In 
BUbsecUon  (o)  hereof;". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  11.  lines  17 
and  18,  strike  out  "period  from  July  1.  1»8». 
through  June  80,  1964,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "five-year  period  which  commences 
on  July  1  of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  tills  section.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  not  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  debate  but 
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in  an  attempt  to  shorten  it.  I  take  this 
time  to  explain  to  you  the  main  con- 
troversies in  this  legislation  so  that  you 
will  know  what  the  minority  is  going  to 
attempt  to  do  by  offering  amendments 
to  this  bill. 

The  minority  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  Treasury  and  budgetary 
control  over  the  TVA  bond  issues.  Most 
minority  members  of  the  committee  in- 
cluding myself  favor  this  legislation. 
We  favor  it,  however,  only  if  budgetary 
and  Treasury  controls  are  provided  so 
that  the  Treasury  in  particular  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  timing, 
amount,  and  interest  rate  to  be  paid  on 
TVA  bKjnds. 

The  Treasury  is  responsible  to  the  Na- 
tion for  the  management  of  a  national 
debt  of  $288  billion  dollars.  If  a  lesser 
Federal  agency  of  the  Government  is 
permitted  to  come  into  the  picture  and 
sell  bonds  in  competition  with  the  Treas- 
ury, that  may  result  in  an  increase  in 
interest  rates  by  tens  of  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
manapement  of  the  enormous  debt  of 
$288  billion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
AucHiNCLOssJ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1.  will  offer  amend- 
ments to  accomplish  Government  con- 
trols wanted  by  the  President.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin] 
will  submit  to  the  committee  an  amend- 
ment proposing  that  payments  on  the 
$1,200  million  that  is  owed  by  TVA  to 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  paid 
first  before  any  other  bond  obligation  is 
paid. 

This,  we  believe.  Is  a  sound  provision. 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
propose  that  TVA,  instead  of  paying  an 
annual  payment  of  $10  million,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  shall  pay  $20  mil- 
lion. We  believe  that  TVA  is  flnanciaUy 
able  to  make  that  $20  million  payment 
without  any  financial  hardship  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  last  year  had 
$55  million  of  net  income.  Any  private 
Industry  would  call  that  net  income 
profit.  TVA  had  $55  million  of  profit 
and  $44  million  of  depreciation  in 
money.  In  other  words,  TVA  last  year 
had  $99  million  which  it  might  apply  to 
debt  retirement,  to  interest  on  the  debt.  . 
or  payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  or  to 
expansion  of  facilities.  We  believe  that 
this  largest  in  America  power  corpora- 
tion can  repay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $20  million  a  year. 

It  seems  to  me  unthinkable  that  we 
should  propose  a  rate  of  repayment  to 
the  Federal  Government  extended  over 
120  years.  I  know  of  no  company,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  makes  loans  for  a 
period  of  120  years. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  would  like  to  have 
one  point  cleared  up,  and  I  think  a  great 
many  other  Members  would  like  to  have 
the  point  cleared  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  would  devise 
a  new  scheme  for  Federal  financing,  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  finance  a  Federal 
operation  or  activity.  Is  that  an  entirely 
new  and  unprecedented  plan? 
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Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  it  has  been  used  in  other 
instances,  but  I  cannot  answer  definitely. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  cannot 
cite  them  definitely.  I  have  heard  them 
cited  in  committee,  but  I  do  not  recall 
what  they  are. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  If  this  bill  were 
adopted  it  would  completely  bypass  Con- 
gress and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  we  would  have  no  further  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Not  if  we 
adopt  the  amendments  which  will  be 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  to  this  bill.  Further- 
more, let  me  say  that  imless  the  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  I  am  convinced  and 
members  of  the  minority  are  convinced 
that  this  bill  will  not  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's approval.  We  desire  a  bill  that 
will  receive  Presidential  approval  so  that 
it  will  become  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
TVA,  set  up  more  than  25  years  ago  to 
accomplish  a  series  of  objectives,  that 
have  already  been  fulfilled  is  desiring  to 
perpetuate  itself,  to  attain  an  objective 
that  it  repeatedly  denied  that  it  was  its 
intention  to  attain.  And  to  attain  that 
objective  it  now  is  desiring  to  secure 
from  Congress  the  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  issue  $750  million  of  revenue 
bonds.  Should  Congress  see  fit  to  grant 
this  authority  to  the  TVA,  this  agency 
can  go  its  irresponsible  way  without  con- 
gressional control,  without  being  respon- 
sible to  Congress,  for  8  or  10  years.  In 
the  light  of  its  record  of  changing  the 
nature  of  its  program,  it  is  highly  dubi- 
ous whether  we  should  grant  this  un- 
precedented authority  to  the  TVA. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  TVA. 
I  think  it  will  demonstrate  to  you  that 
the  TVA  is  always  seeking  to  change  its 
course.  In  1933  Congress  created  the 
authority  to  attain  the  following  ob- 
jectives— 

To  improve  the  navigability  of  the 
Tennessee  River. 

To  provide  for  flood  control  along  that 
river. 

To  provide  for  reforestation  and  the 
appropriate  use  of  marginal  farm  lands 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

.  To  provide  for  the  agricultural  an  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

To  operate  Government  properties, 
near  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  which  were 
designed  to  produce  fertilizer. 

Incidental  to  these  major  objectives 
that  have  just  been  listed.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  TVA  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate power  facilities  at  the  navigation 
and  flood  control  dams  that  it  might  de- 
velop on  the  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries. 


The  TVA  already  has  accomplished  all 
of  these  objectives,  but  nevertheless  it 
still  continues  to  function.  Navigation 
has  been  provided  over  the  river  for  its 
entire  length  from  Knoxville  to  its 
mouth  at  Paducah.  Practically  every 
dam  and  reservoir  site  on  the  river  and 
its  major  tributaries  has  been  developed, 
and  flood  control  so  far  as  it  can  be  ob- 
tained through  reservoirs  has  been  real- 
ized. The  Government  properties  near 
Muscle  Shoals  have  been  operated  to 
produce  a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  and 
other  chemical  products  that  have  been 
sold  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise in  the  same  line  of  activity.  But 
yet  the  TVA,  which  has  no  set  period  of 
life,  still  goes  on. 

In  this  process  the  TVA  has  changed 
the  nature  of  its  activities  completely. 
Power  instead  of  being  an  incidental 
function  is  now  the  predominant  func- 
tion of  the  agency.  Of  its  assets  of  about 
$2,047  million,  $1,664  million  represent 
power  producing  facilities.  This  gigantic 
power  producing  agency  has  generating 
capacity  in  excess  of  10,220,000  kilowatts 
as  of  June  30,  1958.  Of  this  total  6,494,- 
000  kilowatts  represents  steam  generat- 
ing facilities,  only  3,727,000  Icilowatts 
represent  hydroelectric  facilities  built  as 
parts  of  multiple-purpose  dams  or  as 
single-purpose  dams.  This  agency  which 
is  overwhelmingly  a  steampower  gen- 
erating facility  thus  has  changed  its  na- 
ture completely. 

To  demonstrate  to  you  the  nature  of 
this  change  that  has  occurred,  let  me 
read  you  a  statement  that  the  TVA  au- 
thorized its  counsel  to  make  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1935: 

The  defendants  (top  TVA  officials)  allege 
that  the  said  steam-electric  generating  plant 
(at  Muscle  Shoals)  has  not  been  and  Is  not 
being  operated  and  that  there  Is  no  plan  or 
Intention  to  operate  said  steamplant  now 
or  In  the  future,  or  to  construct  or  operate 
any  other  steam  electric  generating  plants. 

Certainly  the  TVA  has  come  a  long 
way  since  It  made  that  statement  24 
years  ago,  for  it  now  operates  the  largest 
steam  generating  power  system  in  the 
world. 

This  Is  the  agency  that  is  coming  be- 
fore us  now  to  request  that  we  grant 
to  It  the  authority  to  Issue  $750  million 
of  revenue  bonds  and  the  authority  to 
spend  its  net  power  proceeds,  which  will 
be  in  excess  of  $100  million  a  year,  for 
its  power  program  without  congressional 
control.  These  funds  that  we  will  hereby 
make  available  to  the  TVA  will  probably 
permit  it  to  operate  for  8  or  10  years — 
to  expand  its  power  producing  facilities 
in  its  own  way.  As  long  as  this  money 
remains  available  and  unexpended  the 
TVA  will  be  free  from  congressional  con- 
trol. It  can  expand  its  power  producing 
facilities  as  it  likes.  It  can  choose  the 
kind  of  producing  facilities  that  it 
wishes.  It  can  place  them  where  it  will 
and  operate  them  in  its  own  way.  It 
will  not  have  to  come  back  to  us  for  cuiy 
further  authority. 

Congress  will  not  have  to  authorize 
the  power  producing  facilities  that  TVA 
will  build  with  these  revenue  bonds. 
Congress  will  not  have  to  make  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  funds  to  permit 
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the  TVA  to  construct  these  imauthorized 
projects.  This  agency  can  go  Ita  own 
way  and  spend  this  money  absolutely 
as  It  sees  flt.  It  will  not  have  to  present 
to  the  Appropriations  Cmnmlttee  re- 
quests for  funds  each  year.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  thiis  will  not  be  In 
a  position  to  review  the  activities  of  the 
TVA — to  appraise  them  and  to  appraise 
the  future  program  of  the  agency.  Oh, 
no,  this  will  not  be  necessary.  The  TVA 
will  not  be  subjected  to  these  types  of 
controls  Imposed  on  all  other  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

We  are  told  that  the  TVA  does  not 
need  such  control  and  that  It  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  proceed  In  Its  own  way. 
We  are  further  told  that  it  has  always 
conducted  itself  in  an  appropriate  way. 
We  have  been  told  that  even  though 
It  has  completely  changed  the  nature 
of  Its  program  from  a  river-control 
agency  to  a  steampower  producing 
agency  nevertheless  the  TVA  should  be 
trusted. 

In  fact  the  TVA  will  never  even  have 
to  present  a  budget  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  under  the  specific  letter  of 
this  law.  Two  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  speclflcally  exempt  the  TVA  from 
any  kind  of  budgetary  control.  Note, 
In  section  15d(a)  the  bill  provides: 
The  Issuance  and  sale  of   bonds  by  the 

Corporation  and  the  expenditure  of  bond 
proceeds  for  the  purposes  speclfled  herein,  in- 
cluding the  addition  of  generating  units  to 
existing  power  producing  projects  and  the 
construction  of  additional  power  producing 
projects,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments or  limitations  of  any  other  law. 

The  TVA  is  now  subject  to  the  budget- 
ary and  appropriation  requirements  In 
sections  102  to  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  which  requires 
the  TVA  to  submit  a  business-type 
budget  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
annually.  But  this  Is  a  requirement 
contained  in  law.  It  is  a  limitation  con- 
tained In  law.  The  sentence  that  I  have 
Just  read  to  you  from  the  bill  would  ex- 
empt the  TVA  from  all  such  require- 
ments or  limitations. 

Also  section  15d(b)  specifically  would 
exempt  the  TVA  from  the  basic  budget 
provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.    This  reads: 

And  such  proceeds  and  bonds  shall  not  be 
Included  In  computations  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditxires.  surpluses,  or  deflcita,  in  the 
budget  prepared  imnually  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Act  of  June  10.  1921,  as 
amended  (31  U.8.C.  11). 
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It  only  applies  to  the  Initiation  of  con- 
struction of  new  power  producing  proj- 
ects.   This  bill  In  other  sections  would 
authorize  the  TVA  to  acquire  the  use  of 
or  to  acquire  completely  facilities  used  in 
power  production  by  leases  or  by  lease- 
purchase    agreements.    Thus    it    could 
lease  or  lease-purchase  the  large  steam 
generating  plant  being  completed  by  the 
city    of    Memphis.     But    this    language 
would  not  permit  Congress  to  set  aside 
such  an  undertaking  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  because  it  would  not  involve 
the  initiation  of  construction.     Second, 
the  provision  only  applies  to  additional 
power     producing     projects.     Congress 
would  have  no  authority  through  a  con- 
current resolution  to  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  power  producing  fa- 
cilities at  existing  power  producing  proj- 
ects.   We  know  that  such  additions  to 
existing  projects  can  be  of  tremendous 
proportion^.     Since   1955  the  TVA  has 
undertaken  the  construction  of  at  least 
1,200,000  kilowatts  of  additional  generat- 
ing capacity,  all  located  at  existing  proj- 
ects.    Certainly  such  a  provision  would 
not  provide  adequate  congressional  con- 
trol. 

TVA  keeps  telling  us  that  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  it  immediately  receive  authority 
to  issue  revenue  bonds  so  that  it  can  build 
generating  units  that  are  required  and 
necessary.  The  facts  do  not  support  this 
contention.  Let  us  look  at  the  claim  of 
the  TVA.  In  Its  1957  annual  report  it 
said: 

Additional  capacity  will  be  needed  to  meet 
load  growth  during  the  calendar  year  l»eo 
Loads  in  the  TVA  area,  excluding  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  agencies,  are  growing  at  the 
rate  of  750,000  to  800.000  kUowatU  a  year 


In  Its  1958  report  the  TVA  said: 
These  new  units  are  expected  to  provide  a 
modest  margin  of  capacity  for  the  require- 
ments in  the  winter  of  1069-80.  and  a  slight 
margin  In  the  winter  ot  19eo-«l. 

The  power  manager  of  the  TVA.  Mr 
Wessenauer,  told  the  House  Committee 
cm  Public  Works  this  year: 

Looking  ahead  in  the  use  of  power,  the 
non-Federal  category  has  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  between  10  and  12  percent  a  year  •  •  • 
to  conUnue  to  meet  that  growth  In  power 
requirements  Is  the  reason  we  are  now  here 
discussing  the  necessity  of  a  revenue  bond 
bill  which  would  enable  the  necessary  future 
additions  of  power  facilities  to  be  financed 
by  this  means,  rather  than  through  the 
appropriation  route. 


Someone  might  tell  you  that  before 
the  TVA  can  build  any  new  facilities 
this  bill  Imposes  an  obligation  upon  it. 
Section  15d(a)  requires  that  the  TVA 
c^tcept  In  time  of  emergency  it  must  in- 
form the  President  and  Congress  of  Its 
intention  to  InlUate  the  construction  of 
additional  power  producing  facilities, 
and  It  cannot  proceed  with  these  proj- 
ects until  such  notice  has  been  given  and 
until  at  least  90  days  have  elapsed  dur- 
ing a  single  session  of  Congress  without 
Congress  having  enacted  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  such  construc- 
tion. 

Now  let  me  tell  3rou  that  this  provision 
has  a  number  of  hidden  limitations  that 
are  of  fundamental  Importance.    First 


At  the  end  of  December  1958.  the  TVA 
had  more  than  11,085,000  kilowatts  of 
generating  capacity  Installed.  Actually 
the  capability,  the  actual  amount  of 
power  that  can  be  expected  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  these  installations,  is  consid- 
erably greater.  The  Chairman  of  the 
TVA  has  told  congressional  committees 
that  the  capability  of  the  TVA  system 
was  at  least  5  percent  more  than  its 
nameplate  capacity.  The  capability  of 
this  generating  capacity  at  the  end  of 
December  1958  was  11.800.000  kilowatts 
almost  800,000  more  kilowatts  than  Its 
nameplate  capacity. 

By  the  end  of  December  1960  the  TVA 
together  with  the  city  of  Memphis,  which 
the  TVA  has  been  supplying,  will  have 
generating  capacity  of  12,543,000  kilo- 
watts available.    Actually  the  capability 


of  these  generating  f  aciliUes  will  be  about 
13,474,000  kilowatts.  That  is  practically 
a  million  kilowatts  more  than  its  name- 
plate  capacity.  Thus,  13,500.000  kilo- 
watts will  be  available  to  the  TVA  at  the 
end  of  December  1960. 

Let  us  look  at  what  TVA's  demands  are 
likely  to  be  by  that  date.    In  January 
1959,   the  peak  load  of   the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  system   was  9.702,000 
kilowatts.    Its   peak   load  In   February 
1958  was  9,400.000  kilowatts.    That  is  the 
largest  amount  of  electricity  taken  from 
the  TVA  during  that  year.    And  In  1967 
the  peak  load  of  the  TVA  was  reached 
In  January  with  9.239.000  kilowatts.    Ac- 
tually since  1957  the  peak  load  of  the 
TVA  system  has  Increased  by  only  461.000 
kilowatts.     This  is  less  than  5  percent 
of  its  1957  peak.    Thus  with  a  capability 
at  the  end  of  December  1960  of  13,474,000 
kilowatts  the  peak  load  could  grow  by 
3,772,000  kilowatts  in  24  months  from 
what  It  was  in  January  1959.    And  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years  before  this,  it  grew 
only  461,000  kilowatts.    In  order  to  be 
In  any  difficulties  with  Its  present  facil- 
ities now  under  construction,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  TVA  system  during  the 
next  2  years  would  have  to  be  eight  times 
as  great  as  what  it  was  during  the  last  2 
years. 

The  largest  customer  of  the  TVA  Is 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its 
requirements  have  been  declining  In  the 
last  several  years.  For  example,  in  1956 
that  agency  had  a  peak  load  of  3,931,000 
In  February.  In  1957  its  peak  load  was 
In  January.  4,055.000  kilowatts.  Last 
year  in  1958,  its  peak  was  in  February 
with  3,693,000  kilowatts.  This  year  in 
February  1959.  It  took  only  3.502.000  kilo- 
watts. This  is  550,000  kilowatts  less  than 
Its  peak  of  1957.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  reason  for  ft-««iiming  that 
AEC's  demands  on  the  TVA  will  increase. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  non-Oovemment 
peak  requirements  Imposed  up<m  the 
TVA  and  see  how  those  have  been  blown 
up. 

In  1957,  the  non-Federal  peak  require- 
ment on  the  TVA  was  5.750.000  kilowatts. 
The  peak  requirements  on  the  TVA  from 
non-Federal  sources  In  the  winter  of 
1959  came  to  6.250,000  kilowatts.  This  is 
an  increa.se  of  only  500,000  kilowatts  in 
2  years.  It  is  at  a  rate  of  less  than  5  per- 
cent per  year  increase.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  10  to  12  percent  increase  that 
the  TVA  said  was  taking  place  in  its 
non-Government  requlrementi. 

In  the  light  of  the  generating  capacity 
that  the  TVA  will  have  available  to  it 
and  in  the  light  of  its  prospective  de- 
mands at  the  end  of  1960,  the  TVA  will 
have  a  very  adequate  generating  capacity 
available  to  it.  It  will  have  well  over  a 
million  Icilowatts  of  generating  capacity 
beyond  any  possible  peak  load. 

Obviously  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
have  to  rush  this  bill  because  of  an  im- 
pending power  shortage  in  the  TVA  area. 
We  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  an  im- 
partial survey  of  what  the  potential 
power  requirements  of  the  TVA  area  are 
likely  to  be,  what  would  be  the  best  way 
to  meet  those  requirements,  and  what 
Is  the  best  way  to  finance  any  additional 
power  producing  facilities  that  might  be 
needed.    We  have  plenty  of  time  for  con- 
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gressional  committees  to  really  study  this 
thing.  There  is  no  reason  to  yell  "wolf" 
and  demand  that  we  act  Immediately  on 
this  imprecedented  revenue  bond  pro- 
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I  want  to  demonstrate  one  reason  why 
we  should  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  legislation  and  why  we  should  not 
be    rushed    into    enacting    It.      Section 
15d(e)  on  page  9,  line  23,  provides  that 
the  TVA  should  repay  at  least  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  Treasury  as  a  repay- 
ment on  the  appropriated  Investment  in 
its  power  facilities.     Now  what  is  the 
sum  total  cost  uf  the  power  producing 
of  the  TVA?     Atoording  to  the  TVA's 
books  they  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,664  million.    Of  this  total  about  $1,- 
200   million   was   derived    from   appro- 
priations and  over  $468  million  was  de- 
rived from  reinvested  power  revenues  of 
the  TVA.   Let  me  remind  you  that  these 
reinvested  power  revenues  belong  to  the 
taxpayers  Just  as  much  as  does  any  other 
money  that  was  invested  In  the  TVA. 
But   this   bill    provides   only   that   the 
Treasury  should  be  repaid  fw  the  cost 
of    power-producing    facilities    derived 
from  appropriations — the  unrepaid  por- 
tion of  this  cost  amounts  to  $1,200  mil- 
lion. 

With  only  $10  mlUlon  of  this  to  be 
repaid  each  year.  It  would  take  120  years 
for  the  TVA  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  the 
full  cost  of  such  facilities.    In  the  mean- 
time, these  facilities  would  be  completely 
worn  out  or  they  would   be  obsolete. 
Their  productive  capacity  will  be  gone; 
but  yet  the  Treasury  would  not  be  com- 
pensated for  their  full  cost.    Remember, 
the  great  majority  of  these  facilities  are 
steam    producing   generating   facilities. 
These  have  a  life  of  less  than  50  years— 
probably   In   the   neighborhood    ot   35 
years.    To  provide  for  amortization  of 
such  facilities  over  a  120-year  period  is 
ridiculous.    Congress  through  its  com- 
mittees should  consider  this  matter  more 
thoroughly  before  it  enacts  such  legis- 
lation. 

There  Is  another  very  Important  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  pass  this  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time.  There  are 
great  areas  of  this  country  that  arc 
suffering  from  large  amounts  of  tmem- 
ployment  The  prosperity  that  Is  en- 
Joyed  by  much  of  the  Nation  Is  not  uni- 
versal There  are  significant  sections  of 
this  country  that  have  been  depressed 
because  of  a  change  in  consuming  habits 
and  because  of  changes  In  technology. 
The  great  anthracite  coal-producing 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  de- 
pressed for  many  years. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  our 
economic  condition  and  the  time  and 
efforts  given  by  the  people  of  my  area  in 
trying  to  help  themselves. 

We  have  witnessed  the  population  of 
my  district  shrink  over  40,000  from  1940 
to  1950. 

We  have  seen  our  major  and  basic  an- 
thracite industry  have  Its  annual  ton- 
nage reduced  from  almost  100  million 
tons  In  1919.  In  World  War  I.  to  around 
30  million  tons  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  also  seen  the  number  of 
?i?c!?''^*"  diminish  from  a  peak  ot 
179,679  In  1917  to  leas  than  40.000  today. 
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While  we  have  been  trying  to  stay  the 
continued  onslaught  of  unemployment 
by  helping  to  stabilize  our  anthracite 
mining  industry,  our  people  and  our 
communities  have  been  doing  a  splendid 
Job  in  organizing  In  various  ways,  and 
indeed  have  succeeded  in  securing  new 
plants  in  some  communities  and  also  ex- 
panding plants  already  there. 

Our  people  want  to  work,  as  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
them  travel  over  100  miles  each  day  In 
commuting  back  and  forth  to  woi*. 
Others  are  compelled  to  leave  their  fam- 
ilies for  the  week  and  return  home  on 
the  weekends. 

Our  people  cannot  understand  why  a 
helping  hand  has  not  been  extended 
them  long  ago  as  has  been  done  by  our 
Government  to  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

What  depressed  areas,  such  as  this 
one,  need,  is  diversification  of  industries. 
These  areas  must  attract  new  industries 
In  order  to  find  employment  for  the  peo- 
ple who  In  many  cases  will  never  work 
again  at  their  former  occupations. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  these  de- 
pressed areas  are  requiring  new  diversi- 
fied Industry  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  the  States  and  localities  that 
receive  Its  power   are   using  this  low 
priced  power— note,  low  priced,  not  low 
cost  power— as  a  bait  to  attract  new  In- 
dustry to  this  region.    This  low  priced 
power,  subsidized  by  the  tax  dollars  de- 
rived from  you  and  me  as  well  as  from 
the  people  in  depressed  areas.  Is  used  as 
bait  to  attract  Industry  that  might  or 
could  settle  In  depressed  areas.    Thus 
the  people  In  depressed  areas  are  being 
taxed  to  provide  subsidized  power  to  at- 
tract Industry  that  could  better  be  lo- 
cated In  depressed  areas  than  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.    This  Is  no 
time  for  a  Government  agency  to  be  sell- 
ing subsidized  power  to  attract  new  In- 
dustries In  competition  with  good  honest 
citizens  of  depressed  areas  suffering  from 
chronic  imemployment. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  strong 
argument  why  we  shouldn't  pass  this  bill 
at  this  time.  The  TVA  desires  always  to 
expand  Its  marketing  area.  It  desires 
to  take  over  and  supply  power  to  com- 
munities now  being  served  by  privately 
owned  electric  companies.  These  pri- 
vately owned  electric  companies  pay 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  their  net  profits 
go  In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government — 
not  to  mention  the  substantial  amounts 
of  taxes  to  State  and  local  communities — 
but  once  a  mimicipallty,  once  a  rural 
area  being  served  by  a  private  electric 
company  is  taken  over  by  the  TVA,  that 
area  is  no  longer  buying  electricity  on 
which  the  privately  owned  electric  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  make  a  modest  profit 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  Federal  in- 
come tax.     So  every  time  that  the  TVA 
expands  its  marketing  area  by  taking 
over  consumers  from  privately  owned 
electric  companies  it  reduces  the  tax  base 
available   to   the  Federal  Government. 
With  a  budget  that  is  highly  unbalanced 
this  year,  and  which  next  year  may  Just 
attain  a  balance,  it  is  imperative  to  pre- 
serve every  po&sible  source  of  revenue 
that  might  be  available  to  the  Federal 
Government.    By  voting  to  the  TVA  au- 


thority to  Issue  revenue  bonds,  you  will 
be  permitting  the  TVA  to  take  over  added 
customers  now  being  served  by  privately 
owned  electric  companies.  This  will  re- 
duce the  potential  tax  base  on  which 
the  corporate  income  tax  can  be  levied. 
This  Is  unfair  to  the  American  tax- 
payers as  a  whole;  It  offers  potentialities 
for  inflation,  and  it  involves  highly  un- 
desirable economic  consequences. 

For  all  these  reasons  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  you  this  bill  should  not  be 
enacted.    First,  the  TVA  has  already  at- 
tained its  major  objective;  second,  this 
Wll  does  not  provide  for  adequate  con- 
trols over  the  TVA,  the  appropriation 
process  would  be  circumvented,  and  the 
TVA  could  proceed  to  fulfill  unforeseen 
objectives  never  Intended  by  Congress; 
third,  there  Is  no  pressing  need  on  the 
part    of    the    TVA    for    revenue    bond 
authority.    Fourth,  It  Is  unfair  to  the 
citizenry  of  our  many  depressed  areas  to 
provide  added  funds  for  TVA  to  use  In 
providing  subsidized   power   to   attract 
private  enterprise  that  might  better  set- 
tle in  depressed  areas.     Fifth,  by  per- 
mitting TVA  to  expand  It  will  reduce  the 
tax  base  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  reduce  its  potential  tax  collec- 
tions which  are  most  necessary  in  these 
days  of  an  unbalanced  budget. 

Mr.  CRAMER.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ALGKR.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.   In  the  gentleman's  pres- 
entation, would  he  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  what  congressional  control  there 
would  be  in  this  matter  If  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  proposes  Is 
aiH>roved? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    I  will  be  dell«^ted  to. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  proceed  for  3  addiUonal  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUc- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman offered  the  amendments  which 
he  is  about  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  moved  to  strike  out 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  further  attempt  to 
clarify  the  issues  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  I  wish  to  say  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  amendments 
are  not  Bureau  of  the  Budget  amend- 
ments; they  are  the  people's  amend- 
ments; they  are  the  taxpasrers'  amend- 
ments. They  are  amendments  Involving 
the  control  of  the  VS.  Congress  over 
the  expenditure  of  these  bond  Issue 
funds  and  revenues  of  TVA,  the  latter  of 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  presently 
controlled  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  llie  ob- 
jective of  these  amendments  is  to  retain 
the  ctmtrol  that  Congress  presently  has 
over  TVA. 

Now,  how  Is  this  Justified?  In  the 
first  place,  you  have  a  wholly  owned 
Government  oorporatian.  Why  should 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
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not  be  subject  to  Government  con- 
trol? That  Is  how  simple  the  question 
is.  And.  Government  control  means 
conRressional  controL  It  means  that 
we,  as  representatives  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation,  who  have  an  investment 
in  TVA  of  $1.2  billion  investment  and 
$1.6  billion  in  total,  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  how  TVA  is  operated 
in  the  future.  That  is  how  simple  it  is. 
Now,  all  departments  have  opposed 
this  biU,  and  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  departments  Involved,  the 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflSce,  and  the  Treasury,  were 
not  asked  to  testify  on  this  legislation 
at  this  session.  They  did  testify,  inci- 
dentally, on  the  legislation  in  previous 
sessions,  and  they  testified  in  opposition 
to  it.  And.  it  is  also  interesting  to  note, 
even  when  the  hearings  were  conducted 
In  1957  the  statements  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  were  not  even  printed  to  give 
the  Members  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine what  the  positions  of  these  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are. 

Now.  why  else  is  this  control  so  essen- 
tial? Why  is  the  retention  of  some  form 
of  Government  control  so  essential?  It 
is  my  position,  which  I  think  can  be 
substantiated,  that  at  present,  with  the 
present  manner  in  which  this  bill  is 
drafted,  the  U.S.  Congress  would  not 
have  one  iota  of  effective  control  over 
the  operation  of  TVA  and  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  building  of  new  plants 
out  of  revenues  as  well  as  the  building 
of  new  plants  in  regard  to  this  bond 
Issue  and  the  funds  derived  therefrom. 
Now.  why  else  is  this  control  impor- 
tant? We  have  $1.6  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers* money  involved,  which  we,  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect. 

In  the  second  place,  not  only  the  $1.6 
billion  of  assets  but  the  Income  as  well, 
the  revenue  of  TVA.  the  Interest  of  the 
taxpayers,  is  becoming  a  secondary  ob- 
ligation as  a  result  of  this  bond  issue 
authority.    And,  what  does  this  bill  do 
in  regard  to  congressional  control?    The 
majority  suggest  that  it  gives  greater 
control  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  such  an  argument  could 
be  successfully  made.    Look  at  page  1 
of  the  bill.     Page  1  of  the  biU  exempts 
TVA  from  the  Government  Appropria- 
tion Control  Act.    Look  at  page  6.    It 
exempts  TVA  from  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  for  all  practical 
purposes.    On  page  6  it  says  "not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  or  limitations 
of  any  other  law."    And.  here  the  bill 
relates  to  bond  issues  and  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  how  the  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  those  bonds  are  to  be  spent  in 
regard  to  new  plants  and  the  operation 
of  TVA.    It  also  excludes  control  under 
the  Government  Control  Act,  and  there- 
fore I  say  that  if  the  Government  Con- 
trol Act  exempts  TVA,  the  budgetary 
and  appropriation  procedures  would  not 
be  applicable  imder  this  bill.    Also  the 
Government  Apportionment  Act,  so  far 
as  TVA  is  concerned,  is  being  repealed, 
and  the  Treasury  control  over  deposi- 
taries, which  at  present  exists  for  all 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 
And  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  this 


is  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, with  the  taxpayers'  money  involved, 
and  we  should  be  concerned  about  re- 
taining governmental  control  over  it. 

Also,  there  is  no  question  about  this: 
These  bonds  are  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  the  bill  provides  they  are 
not  actually  legal  obligations.  And, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
those  bonds  if  there  was  default  at  any 
time. 

Is  it  not  logical  that  we.  as  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  involved  in  TVA 
should  be  Just  as  vigilant  as  are  the  in- 
vestors who  are  going  to  invest  in  these 
bonds  and  demand  proper  operation  of 
the  TVA?  Does  it  not  make  sense? 
It  does  to  me. 

Does  it  not  make  sense,  when  3  men  are 
appointed  members  of  the  TVA  Board  to 
serve  for  a  9-year  period,  which  means 
that  there  is  little  if  any  executive  con- 
trol over  what  they  do  because  of  those 
lengthy  appKjintments.  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  have  something  to  say  about 
it? 

Is  it  not  true,  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  bill  permits  repayment  of  principal, 
not  during  the  present  40-year  period,  as 
provided  under  the  Government  Control 
Act.  but  120  years,  that  the  Congress 
should  retain  control  over  this  TVA 
operation? 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  these  funds  are  legal  invest- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
futiu*  for  those  agencies  who  can  Invest 
in  this  type  of  bond?     In  other  words,  as 
I  foresee  it.  the  TVA  under  this  bill  would 
issue  bonds  and  it  Is  going  to  And  that  if 
they  are  not  salable  in  the  public  market 
at  an  interest  rate  that  is  favorable,  it 
then  is  going  to  come  to   the   social 
security  fund  or  some  other  fund  that  is 
permitted  to  invest  in  Government  bonds 
and  we  are  going  to  find  that  the  tax- 
payers are  going  to  continue  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  TVA  through  this 
back-door  method,  without  any  control 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

That    is    another    issue    before    the 
United  States  Congress  today. 

Also  we  find  that  there  are  numerous 
other  extremely  extraordinary  powers 
that  are  being  granted  to  TVA  under 
this  bill.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  read 
the  bill  to  see  how  extraordinary  and 
how  broad  these  powers  are.  This  is  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation. 
This  is  a  corporation  which  Congress 
created.  Admittedly,  if  the  United 
States  Congress,  if  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  see  fit  to  give  TVA  a  free 
run.  It  has  the  power  to  do  so.  But  I 
say.  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not 
logical  and  is  it  not  good  business  that 
Congress  should  retain  control  over 
TVA? 

What  is  actually  being  done  in  this 
bill?  At  the  present  time  TVA  has  got 
to  come  to  Congress  if  it  wants  appro- 
priations. That  means  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  to  review 
it.  Congress  has  to  act  on  it.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  obviously  comes  into 
the  picture.  The  President  comes  into 
the  picture.    It  is  part  of  the  budget. 
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Under  this  bill  it  would  not  be  and  the 
agencies  referred  to  would  have  no  say- 
so.  The  building  of  new  plants  for  the 
TVA  would  not  be  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  only  way  in  which  even 
the  building  of  new  plants  could  come 
before  the  Congress  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  report,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  pass  a  Joint  resolution  to  do 
anything  about  it.  an  after-the-fact  res- 
olution which,  in  fact,  is  no  control 
whatsoever. 

In  effect,  what  Congress  is  proposing 
in  this  bill  is  substituting  for  the  pres- 
ent control  that  Congress  has  over  TVA, 
which  is  proper  control— we  are  doing 
away  with  that  congressional  control. 
Why?  Under  the  argument  that  be- 
cause we  are  no  longer  appropriating 
money.  Congress  should  not  have  the 
right  to  control  it,  even  though  TVA  is 
asking  for  very  broad  powers  in  this  bill 
and  asking  for  broad  authority.  This  is 
the  first  such  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  that  has  been  given,  or  that 
would  be  given  bond-issuing  authority, 
if  the  bill  pass.  That  would  open  the 
door  wide.  I  can  see  Bonneville  Power 
coming  in  and  Southwest  Power  coming 
in  for  the  same  purpose. 

So  what  you  are  being  asked  to  do  is 
to  substitute  bond  issue  authority  for  the 
appropriations  procedure.  Congress  has 
control  over  present  financing  proce- 
dures. I  believe  we  should  retain  con- 
gressional  control. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  full 
time  granted  to  me,  but  I  Just  wanted 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramir]  was  Just  about  as  fair  as 
his  promise  to  yield  to  me.  during  the 
extra  time  that  he  was  granted,  because 
he  had  yielded  to  someone  for  30  seconds 
and  was  granted  3  additional  minutes. 
But  the  real  argument  that  wsis  made 
concerning  these  amendments  that  will 
be  offered,  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.    He  stressed  it  in  his 
first  sentence.     That  is   the  argument 
that  the  amendments  would  give  budg- 
etary and  Treasury  control  over  TVA. 
That  is  the  issue,  the  basic  issue.    The 
gentleman  from  Washington  stated  it. 
We  do  not  argue  with  him.  That  Is  what 
the  amendments  would  do.    They  would 
give  complete  control  over  the  TVA  op- 
eration to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     Bear 
that  in  mind  when  these  amendments 
come  up. 

Despite  all  the  smokescreen  about  con- 
gressional control  there  Is  greater  con- 
gressional control  in  the  bill  offered 
by  the  committee  than  in  any  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered.  The  amend- 
ments give  control  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. They  give  that  control  with  a 
veto  power  about  which  Congress  would 
not  be  in  position  to  do  anything  what- 
soever. That  Is  the  issue  with  which  we 
will  be  presented  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
On   page  5,   line   16,  strike  out  the  last 
MQtence  of  sulMectlon  (a)  and  substitute  In 
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lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Bond  proceeds 
and  power  revenues  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  herein.  Including  the  ad- 
diUon  of  generating  unlU  to  existing  power- 
producing  projects  and  the  construction  of 
additional   power -producing    projects:    Tto- 
tided,  hovoever.  That  the  estimates  of  the 
financial   condition    and   operations   of   the 
Corporation  for  the  current  and  ensuing  fis- 
cal years  and  the  actual  condition  and  re- 
sults of  the  operation  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  contained  In  the  annual  btxlget 
programs  of  the  Corporation  submitted  .  or- 
suant  to  sections  102  and  103  of  the  Govern- 
ment   Corporation    Control    Act    (31    D.S.C. 
847  and  848)  shall  Include  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  bonds  to  be  Issued  and  sold  and 
bond  proceeds  and  power  revenues  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Corporation  for  the  current 
and  ensuing  fiscal  yetira  and  Its  actual  ex- 
penditures of  bond  proceeds  and  power  rev- 
enues  for   the   last    completed   fiscal    year: 
Provided    further.    That,    except    as    budget 
programs  transmitted  pursuant  to  said  sec- 
tion 103  may  be  modified  by  the  CongrcEs, 
bond  proceeds  and  power  revenues  shall  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  such 
budget  programs,  subject  to  such  reasonable 
adjustments  aa  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  due  to  changes  In  re- 
quirements   for    power    facilities    and    the 
amounts   of   expenditures    neceaaary   there- 
for." 
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since  under  the  revenue  bond  financing 
proposal  the  power  revenues  from  all 
existing  power  faculties— which  are  the 
property  of  the  general  taxpayer — as 
weU  as  from  facUities  financed  from 
revenue  bonds  will  be  used  to  secure 
such  bonds.  Language  on  page  6,  line  15. 
removes  every  remaining  semblance  of 
budgetary  and  congressional  control. 

The  amendment  requires  the  submis- 
sion of  business-type  budgets  for  the 
power  programs  and  also  reaffirms  the 
intent  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  to  provide  flexibility  in 
budgeting  for  Government  corporations. 
This  intent  of  Congress  that  such  should 
be  the  case  is  clearly  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  present  act,  which  is 
quoted  below: 

The  budget  program  shall  be  a  business 
type  budget,  or  plan  of  operations,  with  due 
allowance  given  to  the  need  iot  fiexlblllty. 
Including  provision  for  emergencies  and 
contingencies  In  order  that  the  Corporation 
may  properly  carry  out  lU  activities  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 


Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.   Chairman,   this 
amendment     deletes     language     which 
would  exempt  the  TVA  from  "the  re- 
quirements or  limitations  of  any  other 
law"  with  respect  to  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  revenue  bonds  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  bond  proceeds.    I  repeat  the  act 
was  intended  to  provide  Congress,  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  appropriation  process, 
with  a  budgetary  procedure  which,  while 
recognizing  the  special  requirements  of 
Government  corporations,  would  permit 
a  review  prior  to  the  time  that  such  cor- 
porations imdertook  new  programs.    To 
limit  the  act  solely  to  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  operations  already   under  way 
would  be  contrary  to  its  basic  purpose. 
Experience  since  1945  imder  this  act  has 
not  only  confirmed  its  value  to  the  Con- 
gress but  also  has  not  produced  any  evi- 
dence the  operations  of  such  corpora- 
tions have  been  impeded. 

The  insertion  of  language  to  include 
"and  power  revenues  shall  be  available" 
Is  to  require  the  same  budgetary  control 
over  the  use  of  power  proceeds  as  bond 
proceeds  since  both  sources  of  funds  will 
be  available  to  finance  the  expansion  of 
power  facilities.  In  this  connection  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  language  on  page 
1,  lines  3  to  6.  which  repeals  title  n  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1948.  This  act  directed  that: 
None  of  the  power  revenues  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  shall  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  new  power  producing  proj- 
ects (except  for  replacement  purposes)  un- 
less and  unUl  approved  by  act  of  Congress. 

With  the  repeal  of  this  act  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  clear,  as  this  amend- 
ment does,  that  the  use  of  power  rev- 
enues foi-  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  producing  project,  as  weU  as  the 
expansion  of  an  existing  project,  would 
be  reviewed  under  the  budgetary  pro- 
cedures prescribed  for  whoUy  owned 
Government  corporations  imder  the 
Govemment  CorporaUon  Control  Act, 
1945^  Under  H.R.  3640  this  Is  not  pro- 
vided.    This  is  particularly   important 


In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  has  not  been  mterpreted  as 
limiting  the  amount  of  expenditures  for 
a  particular  program  to  those  presented 
in  the  budget  if  they  can  be  financed 
within  the  resources  legally  available  to 
the  Corporation.  Both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  directed  their  re- 
view principally  to  the  programs  which 
the  Corporation  proposes  to  undertake 
m  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of 
the  TVA,  the  power  program  refers  to 
additional  generating  capacity  required 
expressed  in  kilowatts  including  related 
facilities. 

In    addition    to    requiring    that    the 
budget  programs  for  the  TVA  power  pro- 
gram include  estimates  of  the  amoimt  of 
bonds  to  be  issued  and  sold  and  bond 
proceeds  and  power  revenues  to  be  ex- 
pended, the  amendment  provides  specific 
authority  in  the  second  proviso  to  make 
"such   reasonable   adjustments   as   the 
Corporation  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary due  to  changes  in  requirements  for 
power  facilities  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures necessary  therefor."    For  ex- 
ample, if  after  a  budget  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  plant  of  a  slightly 
larger  size  or  to  construct  a  plant  at  a 
different  site  with  some  change  in  ca- 
pacity, the  Corporation  could  do  so  on 
its  own  initiative.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  expected  that  any  major 
change  in  the  power  program  presented 
in  the  budget  would  be  transmitted  to 
the   Congress   by   the   President.     It   is 
believed  that  the  Govemment  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  together  with  language 
authorizing  reasonable  program  adjust- 
ments, will  provide  adequate  flexibility 
for  financing  the  TVA  power  operations. 
The  amendment  is  also  intended  to 
make  clear  that  should  the  Congress  take 
no  action  on  the  power  budget  of  the 
TVA,  the  Corporation  would  be  author- 
ized to  carry  out  the  program  as  pre- 
sented m  the  President's  budget,   but 
would  not  be  permitted  to  deviate  frcxn 
that  program  except  to  make  reasonable 
adjustments  for  changes  in  requirements 
and   the   amount   of   the   expenditures 


necessary  therefor.  On  the  other  hand. 
Congress  would  be  authorized  to  modify 
the  program,  or,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
other  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
rations, give  its  specific  approval  to  the 
program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Is  this  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  frwn  Florida 
identified  on  yesterday  as  being  amend- 
ment No.  1  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    It  is. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.   I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  principal  amendment  that  I  will  of- 
fer and  I  believe  one  of  the  principal 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  5  of  the  bill. 
You  will  find  that  this  amendment 
strikes  out  the  sentence  beginning  on 
line  16  and  running  to  line  7  on  page  6. 
and  the  amendment  that  has  Just  been 
reported  inserted  in  its  stead. 

This  subsection  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  committee, 
because  of  this  wordage.  "shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  or  limita- 
tions of  any  other  law."  would  com- 
pletely exempt  the  TVA  in  the  spending 
of  the  bond  proceeds  from  the  provisions 
of  law  Congress  enacted  applicable  to 
the  budget  and  appropriation  procedures 
of  all  Government  corporations  such  as 
TVA. 

Listen  to  the  language  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection: 

The  Issuance  and  tale  of  bonds  by  the 
Corporation  and  the  expenditure  of  bond 
proceeds  for  the  purposes  specified  here- 
in ••  •  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments or  limitations  of  any  other  law. 

What  does  this  seemingly  innocuous 
language  mean?     Sections  102  and  103 
of  the  Govemment  Corporation  Control 
Act  provide  that  every  Govemment  cor- 
poration  today.    Including   TVA.   shall 
submit  a  business-type  budget  annually 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  that 
this,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the 
President,  shall  be  transmitted— where? 
Of   course,   to   the  U.S.   Congress.    At 
present  the  TVA  can  spend  fxmds  that 
have  been  made  available  to  it  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  budget  as  sub- 
mitted   to    Congress    unless    Congress 
specifically  modifies  that  budget.     And 
that  is  the  language  of  this  amendment. 
In  effect,  this  amendment  puts  into  effect 
the    Govemment    Corporation    Control 
Act.  which  is  rei}ealed  by  this  section  so 
far  as  this  section  is  concerned. 

But  these  provisions  of  the  1944  act, 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  are  certainly  "requirements  or  lim- 
itations of  any  other  law,"  and  certainly 
would  be  repealed  by  this  section  of  the 
bill.  This  bill  states  that  the  spending 
of  bond  proceeds  shall  "not  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  or  limitations  of  any 
other  law." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  language  would  exempt  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  from  these  pro- 
visions that  are  in  the  Govemment  Cor- 
porations  Control   Act   and   which  are 
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applicable  to  TVA  today — the  report  of 
the  majority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. This  is  the  amendment  itself. 
What  does  it  do?  It  deletes  the  language 
that  would  exempt  the  TVA  from  the 
requirements  of  any  other  law  and  the 
Government  Corpwrations  Control  Act. 
Therefore,  the  deletion  of  this  lan- 
guage, as  the  amendment  provides,  would 
retain  the  applicability — and  this  is  the 
key  to  It — would  retain  the  applicability 
of  existing  budgetary  provisions  and  the 
Oovernment  Corporations  Control  Act  to 
TVA  power  operations  and  financing 
from  revenue  bonds.  This  act  requires 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, including  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  submit  annually  to  the 
President  a  budget  program  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  programs  of  the  corporation,  as 
part  of  the  annual  budget,  required  by 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
But,  if  this  act  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  this  House  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  the  operation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  so  far  as  revenue  bonds 
and  their  expenditures  are  concerned. 
In  enacting  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Control  Act,  this  is  what  the  Con- 
gress had  to  say  and,  of  course,  we 
acknowledge  certain  operations  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  been 
traditionally  exempted  under  section  26. 
and  that  will  be  the  argument  of  the 
majority : 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  Government  cor- 
porations— 

And  this  is  what  the  Congress  said 
when  it  passed  the  Government  Corpo- 
rations Control  Act  in  1945 — 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  Oovernment  corpora- 
tions and  their  transactions  and  operations 
under  annual  scrutiny — 

By  whom?  Not  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  except  incidentally,  but  by  the 
Congress — 

and  provide  current  flnanclal  control  thereof. 

That  is  the  Issue.  The  act  was  in- 
tended to  provide  the  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  regular  appropriation  process, 
that  budgetary  procedure  which,  while 
recognizing  the  special  requirement  of 
Government  corporations — and  I  submit 
this  amendment  does  acknowledge  not 
only  the  special  requirement  of  Govern- 
ment corporations  but  the  flexibility 
which  they  must  have,  being  as  TVA  is 
given  the  power  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
last  sentence  or  clause  in  the  amend- 
ment— it  protects  it  and  provides  flexi- 
bility to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  has  one  main  purpose  and 
that  is  to  empower  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  $750  million  to  build  new  generating 
fsMJilities.  Now.  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  one 
which  would  place  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  managerial  authority  in  the 


hands  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Let 
us  examine  just  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it 
was  the  decision  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors that  in  order  to  meet  the  energy 
requirements  for  next  year  it  would  be 
necessary  to  spend  $100  million  on  new 
facilities.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  Board  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  could  not  make  that 
decision.  That  would  be  a  decision  re- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
And.  suppose  the  judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors  did  not  suit  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  We  all  know  that  if  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  exception,  the 
TVA  Board  could  not  transmit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  its  request 
for  new  generating  capacity. 

The  TVA  since  its  very  beginning,  un- 
der section  26  of  the  TVA  Act.  could 
expend  the  revenues  coming  into  its 
hands  for  power  supply  purposes.  That 
was  noted  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man in  the  other  body  in  writing  this 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act. 
for  he  wrote  a  provision,  section  104, 
that  makes  clear  that  TVA's  revenues 
are  not  subject  to  the  type  of  budgetary 
controls  which  would  be  required  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Under  this  bill  TVA  will  continue  to 
submit  its  annual  budget  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  just 
like  all  other  corporations.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it. 

This  amendment,  however,  would.  In 
effect,  amend  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Control  Act  to  subject  TVA  to  a 
type  of  control  that  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  TVA's  revenues  and  that  has 
never  been  applied  to  the  corporate 
funds  of  other  corporate  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Under  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act,  corporations 
submit  each  year  their  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  current  and  ensuing 
years  and  they  report  on  their  expendi- 
tures^ for  the  past  year,  but  no  affirma- 
tive action  is  required  to  permit  them  to 
spend  their  corporate  funds.  That  au- 
thority is  contained  in  their  basic  stat- 
utes and  they  may  exceed  their  esti- 
mates if  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  their  authorized  programs.  A  limi- 
tation in  an  appropriation  act  on  their 
ri^ht  to  spend  corporate  funds  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order: 

This  is  an  amendment  that  would 
take  away  from  the  Authority  the  right 
to  use  the  funds  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  We  find  our- 
selves in  this  unfortunate  situation: 
Since  1953  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  taken  a  flrm  and  consistent  position 
that  It  was  not  necessary  or  desirable 
for  TVA  to  have  additional  appropria- 
tions. Therefore,  the  only  recourse 
TVA  had  was  the  expenditure  of  the 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  energy.  They 
have  used  those  moneys  from  the  sale 
of  power  under  Section  26.  They  have 
expended  approximately  $40  million  a 
year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted  Con- 
gress loses  control  of  the  operations  of 
this  corporation  because  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  run  it,  and  Congress 


would  never  find  out  what  was  really 
going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this 
amendment  is  the  most  vicious  one  that 
will  be  offered.  If  it  is  adopted,  TVA 
can  no  longer  carry  on  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  because  the  position  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  been  one  of  hostility. 
It  has  stood  in  the  way  of  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  electric  energy  needed 
to  serve  the  people  in  that  area  as  well 
as  the  defense  plants. 

I  repeat,  there  are  ample  safeguards 
in  this  bill  to  protect  Congressional 
control. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  tills  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
myself  on  this  legislation.  I  am  not  par- 
ticular about  doing  it  at  this  time,  but 
I  do  want  5  minutes  somewhere  along 
the  line. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
noted  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
standing.  The  time  will  be  divided 
equally  among  them,  and  each  Member 
will  be  recognized  for  approximately  2 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Edmondson]. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  argiunents 
about  the  effect  of  the  language  In  this 
bill,  but  I  must  respectfully  disagree  with 
him  as  to  the  effect  of  the  language  in 
the  bill.    I  beheve  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee  and  TVA  management  as 
well  have  an  entirely  different  picture  of 
what  the  language  in  this  bill  does  to  the 
Government    Corporation    Control    Act 
provisions.    There  is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
or  in  the  minds  of   TVA   management 
that  TVA  will  continue  annually  to  sub- 
mit its  budget  in  accordance  with  the 
Government    Corporation    Control    Act 
and  that  budget  will  come  before  the 
Congress.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  all  that  is  being 
sought  with  respect  to  this  language  is 
to  nail  down  clearly  in  this  law  the  pro- 
visions to  be  applied  with  regard  to  the 
spending  of   the   moneys  derived  from 
these  bond  issues.    The  purpose  is  smgle 
and  sohtary.  in  that  particular.    It  is 
felt  desirable  to  make  it  clear  that  In- 
vestors know  just  exactly  what  the  pro- 
cedure is  going  to  be  that  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  these  bond  issue  proceeds  so 
that  there  will  be  none  of  the  confusion 
that  surrounds  many  of  the  interpreta- 
tions  of   the   Government   Corporation 
Control  Act. 
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The  effect  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  make  unattractive  the 
bonds  of  the  TVA  so  far  as  private  in- 
vestors are  concerned.  I  think  that  is 
the  clear  purpose  of  the  amendment; 
that  is.  to  make  it  difficult  to  sell  these 
bonds,  to  make  it  difficult  for  TVA  to 
finance  its  activities.  The  gentlemen 
over  on  that  side  who  propose  this 
amendment  do  not  want  to  follow  the 
appropriation  procedure  of  Congress. 
They  say  we  must  have  a  private  financ- 
ing procedure  if  they  are  going  to  have 
any  financing  in  the  future,  but  they 
want  to  surround  this  financing  with  so 
many  obstacles  and  so  many  different 
complications  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  TVA  to  sell  its  bonds  when  it  does  go 
out  and  attempt  to  do  so. 

Very  definitely  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  with  this  act  is  to  give  to  Congress 
complete  control  over  the  expansion  of 
TVA.  The  procedure  is  spelled  out  in 
the  very  language  that  the  gentleman 
from  Floiida  seeks  to  change.  We  have 
submission  to  the  President  of  what- 
ever proposition  we  have  to  make,  we 
have  conijressional  review,  and  in  that 
congressional  review  at  any  time  within 
the  90-day  period  Congress  can  step  in 
and  stop  any  of  these  projected  expendi- 
tures on  the  part  of  TVA. 

We  have  presented  to  this  House  a 
workable  plan  whereby  the  President's 
o\»Ti  announced  objective  of  getting  pri- 
vate financing  for  TVA  can  be  carried 
out.  Let  us  go  along  with  the  commit- 
tee m  this  workable  plan;  let  us  not  im- 
pose so  many  obstacles  and  so  many  in- 
terferences with  the  plan  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  sell  these  bonds  once 
we  have  authorized  them. 

Mr.  HIKSTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    Can  the  gentleman 

tell  me,  please.  Has  any  Government 

agency  at  any  time  ever  been  authorized 

to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  promote  and 

/     operate  its  own  activity? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  think  with  re- 
gard to  thj;t  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Government  agencies  that  have  done  so. 
Mr.  HIESTAND.    Will  the  gentleman 
name  one? 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  one. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Is  there  anything 
presently  in  this  biU  that  is  parallel? 

Mr.  EVINS.  Yes.  The  TVA  has  had 
the  experience  of  Issuing  revenue  bonds 
in  the  past  in  the  amounts  of  $50,000.- 
000  and  $65,500,000.  and  there  is  noth- 
ing new  or  novel  about  this.  They  have 
all  been  liquidated,  they  have  all  been 
paid  off.  That  was  under  sections  15 
<a)  and  15(b)  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Were  those  exactly 
like  these  bonds?  Were  they  not  Federal 
obligations  unlike  these? 

Mr.  EVIKS.  These  are  bonds  that  are 
exempt  from  the  Treasury.  They  are 
really  technical  bonds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Alger  J. 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Is 
common  in  general  debate.  I  came  to  the 
floor  yesterday  to  be  instructed  as  to 
this  issue  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
I  got  the  hearings,  the  bill,  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  report.  But  nowhere  did 
I  find  the  statement  of  the  Treasury,  the 
ComptroUer  General,  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Now,  I  am  constrained  to  inquire and 

I  direct  this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama— of  the  majority  leader- 
ship who  have  the  responsibility  for  this 
bill,  as  to  why  we  were  not  informed. 
Implicit  in  my  request  could  be  a  rather 
serious  charge  that  we  are  being  denied 
this  information  in  order  for  us  not  to 
have  their  views.  And,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cra- 
mer] for  giving  us  this  information  in 
his  presentation  yesterday.  So,  I  direct 
this  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  as  to  why  we  do  not  have  the 
views  of  these  particular  Government 
agencies  at  this  time.  I  understand,  too, 
that  the  views  from  last  year's  debates, 
the  report  and  hearings,  requested  by 
the  minority,  were  not  even  printed  so 
that  we  could  have  these  facts.  Could 
the  gentleman  inform  me  on  this? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  say 
that  he  read  the  report? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes;  I  certainly  did; 
and  nowhere  do  I  And  the  statements  of 
these  three  officers  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  On  page  3 
there  is  a  chronological  order  in  which 
the  hearings  and  the  views  and  the  re- 
ports have  been  uttered  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  referrmg  to.  The  information  I 
have  requested  is  not  included,  and  that 
was  the  reason  for  my  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  If  the  mi- 
nority thought  these  reports  of  any 
value,  they  could  have  been  put  in  the 
minority  report. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  minority,  when  i  charged  them 
with  possibly  not  having  done  their  job. 
that  they  asked  for  this  to  be  done,  and 
these  reports  were  not  made  available. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man now  has  that  information  con- 
tained In  the  Record  yesterday.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  President,  who  recom- 
mended this  legislation,  did  so  in  1958 
by  saying  if  that  legislation  were  subject 
to  Government  control? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  my  questions  are 
unanswered.  Yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btrnes]  attempted 
to  learn  why  the  Government  agency 
views  were  not  Included  in  the  report 
and  failed  to  get  answers  from  the  gen- 


tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  .  Yes- 
terday also  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Mack]  remarked  that  so  far 
as  he  knew  there  were  no  reports  from 
last  year  available,  though  he  had  re- 
quested that  the  chairman  have  them 
printed. 

Now.  remembering  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  all  disap- 
proved this  method  of  TVA  self -financ- 
ing by  self-issued  bonds,  and  that  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  House  all  approve  this  financ- 
ing measure,  the  majority  leadership 
has  left  itself  wide  open  to  the  charge 
that  the  Members  were  being  denied  the 
facts. 

I  do  not  assimie  or  accuse  the  leader- 
ship of  this  intent  but  the  net  result  is 
the  same.  We  Members  relying  on  the 
conmiittee  report  were  denied  the  infor- 
mation which  under  House  procedure  is 
customarily  provided  the  Members.  We 
are  all  entitled  to  our  own  viewpoint  or 
conclusion  after  study  of  the  facts,  of 
course,  but  we  are  also  entitled  to  have 
these  facts  presented  for  our  informa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
leadership  and  the  House  leadership  has 
a  responsibility  to  see  that  the  factual 
material  is  made  available  for  House 
Members  at  the  time  of  debate  on  the 
floor,  or  am  I  wrong? 

I  am  opposed  to  public  power  develop- 
ment, it  is  true ;  so  I  am  prejudiced  to  a 
degree  against  TVA  at  the  outset.  Yet  I 
am  able  to  weigh  the  conflicting  views  to 
determine  the  better  or  best  course  to 
take  from  those  available  if  the  TVA  is 
to  be  financed. 

How  can  a  completely  federally  owned 
operation  relinquish  the  control  of  the 
flnancing    of    the    operation.     This    is 
patently  wrong  from  a  practical  stand- 
point,   if    not    political     Second,    the 
budgetary  limit  or  control  of  Govern- 
ment operation  is  being  avoided  by  this 
bond  issuance  method,  also  the  appro- 
priation procedure  of  Congress.    Third, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  having 
a    difficult    enough    time    now    raising 
money  for  Congress'  big  spending  with- 
out having  competition  from  these  TVA 
bonds,  over  which  he  would  have  no 
control.     Fourth,  the  TVA  has  left  its 
original  flood  and  navigation  purposes 
with    some    small    hydroelectric    power 
generation,  now  to  engage  in  large  scale 
steam    generated    pKJwer    development. 
Fifth,  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
would    indeed   be   behind    these   bonds 
since  the  Government  owns  the  entire 
TVA  outright,  all  protestations  by  the 
proponents  of  bond  issuance  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  business  operation 
In  competition  with  the  citizens  them- 
selves. Flood  and  navigation  as  inter- 
state matters  are  one  thing,  but  power 
production  Is  another.  It  Is  socialism, 
if  you  define  socialism  as  Government 
controlling  the  means  of  production,  and 
I  do  so  define  It.  Also  It  Is  unfair  to 
subsidize  some  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  others. 

Let  us  sell  the  TVA  to  the  people  who 
live  In  this  area  and  should  be  served  by 
the  TVA.    This  is  the  positive,  practical 
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answer.    Let  us  get  the  Oovemment  out 
of  power  production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CiamekJ.  The  TVA 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  of  those  members  serves 
for  a  period  of  9  years,  with  one  term 
expiring  every  3  years.  The  directors  of 
TVA  are  appointed  by  the  President  for 
a  definite  term  of  9  years  each.  They 
are  not  removable  except  for  misfea- 
sance and  malfeasance  in  ofiQce.  Error 
in  Judgment  Is  not  one  of  misfeasance  or 
malfeasance.  I  oppose  leaving  control 
of  the  financing  of  $750  million  in  bonds 
to  sole  Judgment  of  three  directors  who 
cannot  be  removed.  The  Congress  and 
President  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sent all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
The  President  can  remove  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  asking  for 
their  resignations  at  any  time.  Remov- 
able oflQcials  should  have  authority  over 
these  bond  Issues  rather  than  that  au- 
thority be  given  to  a  board  which  is  not 
removable.  Two  members  of  that  board, 
one  serving  6  years  and  the  other  9  years, 
could  become  virtual  dictators  imless 
the  controls  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
are  adopted. 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Even  if  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  con- 
ceded— for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect — which  I  do  not  concede,  and  I 
disagree  with  him  on  the  effect  of  that 
section — even  if  his  position  is  conceded, 
is  It  not  true  that  3  years  after  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  was 
enacted,  in  1945,  Congress  reconsidered 
the  question  in  1948.  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  the  Con- 
gress said  that  Congress  must  approve 
any  new  construction  even  though  that 
construction  is  made  out  of  revenue 
money?  That  Is  being  repealed  by  this 
act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  majority  leader  [Mr.  McCormackJ.' 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  not  an  unusual  experience  for  us 
who  have  served  here  for  years,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Roosevelt  days  of 
reconstruction.  We  have  been  through 
this  spectacle  many  times. 

What  are  we  witnessing  today?  The 
President  would  not  recommend  appro- 
priations to  expand  this  great  program- 
He  recommended  that  it  be  expanded 
through  private  capital,  and  the  commit- 
tee reported  out  a  bill  In  accordance 
with  the  President's  recommendation. 
And  our  Republicans  are  opposing  that. 


They  are  opposing  that  and  trying  to  de- 
feat it  through  indirection. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
President  sent  up  a  message  to  this  Con- 
gress providing  the  same  type  of  author- 
ity for  a  corporation  to  issue  nearly  $35 
billion  worth  of  bonds  in  connection  with 
the  Interstate  Highway  System — identi- 
cally the  same  proposition.  The  Presi- 
dent reconmiended  that.  We  did  not  ac- 
cept it,  but  his  recommendation  was  to 
establish  a  corporation  having  the  au- 
thority to  issue  revenue  bonds,  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government.  And  these 
bonds  are  not  guaranteed. 

So  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  this 
bill  carries  out  the  basic  recommendation 
of  President  Elsenhower;  and  his  own 
party  in  the  House,  as  always,  are  try- 
ing indirectly  to  defeat  the  bill.  Even  my 
Democratic  friends  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  ought  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRJCACKl  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee  and  Mr.  Cramer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  129, 
noes  170. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramek:  On 
page  6,  In  line  15,  change  the  comma  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  ending  in  line  22,  page  6. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  and  my  re- 
marks previously  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  assure  that  the  present 
practice  of  Including  the  power  opera- 
tions of  the  TVA  in  the  determination  of 
the  Federal  Government's  overall  finan- 
cial requirements  will  be  continued  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  budget  will 
be  preserved.  To  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  requirements  by  a  legis- 
lative change  in  the  definition  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  would  establish  a  ques- 
tionable financial  precedent  which  might 
be  extended  to  other  Federal  programs. 
This  could  lead  to  undermining  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  our  Government. 

Should  this  provision  be  enacted  In 
this  form  the  President  would  not  have 
to  include  in  his  annual  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  statement  of  the 
expenditures  that  TVA  proposes  to 
finance  from  power  revenues  or  from 
revenue  bonds.  This  bill  would  do  this 
because  it  provides  that  the  power  reve- 
nues and  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds 
would  be  excluded  from  the  expenditures, 
surpluses  or  deficits  in  the  budget  pre- 
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pared  annually  by  the  President  by  vir- 
tue of  section  201  of  the  act  of  1921— 
that  is,  section  11  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

This  provision  Is  the  basic  budgetary 
provision  in  existing  law.     It  provides 
that  the  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  budget  showing  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  and  all 
of  its  agencies,  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues of  all  of  its  agencies  together  with 
such  additional  funds  as  the  Govern- 
ment  might  need  to  make  its   income 
equal    to    its   expenditures.      But    from 
these  totals,  there  would  be  excluded 
under  this  bill  the  expenditures  and  in- 
come of  the  TVA  resulting  from  revenue 
bonds  and  power  revenues.    This  would 
mean  that  inasmuch  as  the  only  items 
presented  in  the  budget  are  those  that 
go  to  make  up  the  grand  totals  presented 
therein,   the  expenditures  of  the  TVA 
financed  from  revenue  bonds  or  power 
revenues  would  be  excluded.    The  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  to  present  to  Con- 
gress an  estimate  of  what  the  TVA  in- 
tends to  spend  from  revenue  bonds  and 
power  revenues,  and  Congress  would  not 
know  what  projects  such  funds  would 
be  spent  on  and  in  what  amounts.    This 
means  that  the  TVA  would  have  a  free 
hand  to  spend  its  power  revenues  and 
proceeds   from  revenue   bonds   without 
any  hindrance  from  the  President  and 
his   assistants    in    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget.    Obviously  as  a  result  its  spend- 
ing programs  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  for  that  body  to  act 
upon. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
language  of  this  subsection  would  have 
to  be  read  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision in  section  15d(a)  which  provides 
that — 

The  Issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  •  •  • 
and  the  expenditure  of  bond  proceeds  •  •  • 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  or 
Ilmltatlona  ot  any  other  law. 

As  a  consequence  neither  would  TVA 
be  required  to  submit  a  bxisiness  type 
budget  under  sections  102  and  103  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
Therefore,  with  this  language  in  section 
15b (b)  and  this  sentence  in  section 
15d(a).  TVA  would  be  exempt  not  only 
from  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  but  also  from  the  budgetary  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  of  1944.  It  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  form  of  budgetary  control 
by  the  President  and  his  assistants  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  appro- 
priation procedures  of  Congress, 

Why  is  it  that  the  TVA  is  so  insistent 
upon  being  freed  from  budgetary  and 
congressional  control?  Repeatedly,  pro- 
ponents of  the  agency  have  stated  that 
it  has  conducted  itself  in  a  businesslike 
and  a  trustworthy  manner  for  more 
than  25  years.  This  being  so.  why  is  it 
so  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  basic 
principles  of  sound  public  administra- 
tion that  have  been  found  to  be  applica- 
ble throughout  the  Government?  What 
harm  can  the  Budget  Bureau  do  to  the 
TVA?  It  is  difHcult  to  see  how  it  can 
do  the  agency  the  slightest  harm. 

The  TVA  is  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.    It  is  under 
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the  President's  control.  It  is  a  part  of 
his  respc)nsibility.  Then  if  this  is  true 
why  is  it  that  its  exjjenditures  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  controls  established 
by  Congress  that  are  applicable  to  all 
other  Government  agencies?  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  TVA 
will  be  hurt  by  having  the  President 
submit  its  budget  to  Congress  as  a  part 
of  his  annual  budget. 

To  remedy  this  defect  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  stricken 
from  this  bill  that  portion  of  subsection 
15d(b>  beginning  on  line  15  of  page  6 
with  the  words  "and  such  proceeds"  and 
going  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sense  the  will  of  the 
House.  I  believe  this  amendment  to  be 
of  significance  and  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance to  the  one  just  considered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Is  this 
amendment  number  three  which  the 
gentleman  identified   on  yesterday? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes;  the  one  appear- 
ing on  page  6  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes;  but 
that  is  the  one  you  designate  as  amend- 
ment number  three. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     That  is  correct,  yes. 

If  you  will  look  on  page  6,  you  will 
see  it  strikes  from  the  bill  that  lan- 
guage beginning  in  line  15  through  22, 
which  provides: 


Mr.  CRAMER.    No;  it  would  not.    ] 
am  glad  you  asked  that  question. 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.     U    it    were    in- 


And  such  proceeds  and  bonds  shall  not  be 
included — 

And  this  is  significant.    This  Is  what 
the  bill  provides — 

such  proceeds  and  bonds  shall  not  be  Included 
In  computations  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
surpluses,  or  deflciu  In  the  budget  pre- 
pared annually  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
the  act  of  June  10,  1021,  as  amended  (31 
U.SC.  11),  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
amounts  budgeted  by  the  Corporation  for 
payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  hereof 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  investment 
as  therein  defined,  and  for  reduction  of  said 
Investment. 

In  other  words,  the  budget  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  not  be 
included  in  the  overall  budget  of  the 
Government  so  far  as  receipts,  expendi- 
tures and  surpluses  are  concerned.  It  is 
Inconsistent.  I  suggest,  that  the  biU 
should  specifically  provide  that  the  re- 
payment of  the  appropriation  invest- 
ment will  be  included  as  a  receipt,  but 
nothing  will  be  included  as  an  expendi- 
ture and  as  a  result,  obviously,  it  is  going 
to  improperly  reflect  receipts  versus  ex- 
penditures concerned  In  the  budget.  It 
will  be  In  Imbalance. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Would  the  effect 
01  the  gentleman's  amendment  that  he 
is  proposing  be  to  include  the  proposed 
J>ond  issue  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority under  the  debt  limit? 
Mr.  CRAMER.     No. 
Mr  EDMONDSON.    Would  the  effect 
w  the  gentleman's  amendment  be  to 
include  a  proposed   bond    issue  of   the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority   under   the 
aeot  lunit  ceiling  of  the  United  States? 


eluded  in  the  budget,  would  it  not  be  a 
budgeted  item  coming  within  the  debt 
limit? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  it  would  not.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  asked  that  ques- 
tion. That  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  make. 
It  would  not  be  included  under  the  debt 
limit,  as  voted  by  the  Congress,  although 
it  would  be  included  as  a  surplus,  but 
it  would  not  be  included  in  the  debt  limit 
because  of  the  language  in  the  biU  which 
specifically  provides  that  these  bonds 
are  not  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  attempt  to 
explain  the  additional  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  Ever  since  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  created  in  1933, 
it  has  desired,  of  course,  to  escape  from 
the  controls  imposed  by  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment including  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  even  though  it  is  a  wholly 
owned  Oovemment  corporation.  It  has 
wanted  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  from  the  Con- 
gress and  from  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfSce  and  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
proper  budgetary  and  appropriation  pro- 
cedures. It  has  wanted  to  be  exempted, 
for  instance,  from  the  requirement  im- 
posed by  law  such  as  the  requirement 
that  a  contract  be  let  only  on  a  com- 
petitive bid. 

Incidentally,  this  bill  provides  that 
these  bonds  do  not  have  to  be  let  on 
competitive  bids,  but  they  can  be  let  by 
negotiation. 

And  that  it  gives  preference  to  Ameri- 
can producers. 

Should  Congress  enact  this  bill,  it 
would  grant  one  of  these  basic  wishes 
of  the  TVA.  It  would  exempt  them 
completely  from  budgetary  control. 

The  language  in  this  section,  which  I 
Just  read,  would  exempt  the  Tennessee 
Valley    Authority    in    its    programs    fi- 
nanced   by    revenue    bonds   and    E>ower 
revenues  from  all  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  by  Congress  in  ef- 
fectively reviewing  the  budget.    Should 
this  provision  be  enacted  in  this  form, 
the  President  would  not  have  to  include 
In  his  annual  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  of  expenditures  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  proposes  to 
finance   from    power   revenue   or   from 
revenue  bonds.    And  I  want  to  again 
stress  the  fact  that  this  information  is 
sent  to  Congress  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  must  act  thereon ;  and  I  want 
to  say  this:    My  purpose    is  to  try  to 
strengthen  this  bill.     I  know  that  if  TVA 
is  to  have  this  authority  we  have  got  to 
throw  at  least  some  semblance  of  con- 
gressional control  over  TVA  when  $1,- 
200.000,000  of  taxpayers'  money  is  in- 
vested.   This  bill  would  do  what  I  sug- 
gest,   remove    it   from    control   of    the 
Budget    because    it   provides    that    the 
power  revenues  and  power  proceeds  of 
all  revenue  bonds  will  be  excluded  from 
expenditures,    surpluses,    deficits,    and 
budgets;  and  that  is  the  provision  which 
is  being  repealed  by  this  amendment. 

This  provision  which  is  being  repealed 
is  the  basic  budgetary  provision  in  ex- 


isting law  as  the  result  of  which  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Govermnent  submit  their 
budgets  to  Congress.  That  is  being 
wiped  out  and  repealed,  and  I  say  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  several  Members  have  asked 
me  where  a  printed  copy  of  the  Cramer 
amendments  and  the  amendments  to  be 
submitted  later  will  be  found.  They  ap- 
pear on  pages  7546  and  7547  of  yester- 
day's Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer),  there 
were — ayes  89.  noes  130. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  try  to  be  as  objec- 
tive In  the  consideration  of  TVA  legis- 
lation as  any  Member  of  this  body.     I 
am  not  emotional  about  it. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  TVA  should 
be  developed  so  as  to  efficiently  serve  the 
area  wliich  it  was  intended  to  serve  I 
think  can  justify  supporting  the  bill  now 
before  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  go  far,  if  not  altogether,  in 
meeting  the  suggestions  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  first  in  1952  when  he  said  he 
was  in  favor  of  continuance  of  TVA  and 
effectively  developing  it  to  efficiently 
serve  the  people  of  that  area  and  like- 
wise in  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the 
Congress  proposing  self  financing. 

This  bill  has  four  important  provi- 
sions, not  in  the  bill  last,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  particularly  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  first  is  the  Vinson  amendment, 
embodied  in  the  bill,  which  definitely 
restricts  the  area  to  the  present  area 
served.  The  other  is  congressional  con- 
trol, which  has  been  discussed,  and  I 
am  impressed  that  this  provision  does 
give  adequate  congressional  control.  I 
read: 

Provided,  however,  That,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  during  a  period  of 
national  defense  emergency  hereafter  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress, 
no  such  bond  proceeds,  nor  any  power  rev- 
enues, shall  be  used  to  In.tlate  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  power-producing 
project  until  (1)  the  Ck>rporatlon  notifies 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  Its  plan 
to  construct  such  additional  project,  and 
(2)  following  such  notification,  a  period  of 
00  days,  while  Congress  is  In  a  single  ses- 
sion, elapses  without  the  passage  of  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  such  con- 
struction. 

Now,  that  leaves  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.  The  third  provision  is 
Treasury  supervision  and  this  bill  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  adequate  provisions 
for  it.  It  provides — on  page  7  after  the 
proposal  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — for  the  following  procedure 
and  I  read: 

And  if  the  Secretary,  within  15  days  after 
receiving  such  advice,  shall  request  deferral 
of  the  sale  thereof  for  a  period  not  In  excess 
of  46  days,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  the 
b3ncl6  before  the  end  of  such  period  and  If 
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th«  Sacretary  ot  the  Treasury  eball  recom- 
mend cbsngea  In  the  amoxinta,  tenna,  ma- 
turities or  conditions  of  the  bonds,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  the  bonds  until  an 
additional  30  days  have  been  given  to  oon- 
Blderatlon  of  said  recommendations  unleM 
they  have  been  sooner  agreed  upon. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  the  board  of 
directors  proceeding  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  after  the  Secretary  had 
made  his  recommendation,  unless  they 
had  substantially  complied  with  it  in 
view  of  this  provision. 

The  fourth  provision  is  with  reference 
to  the  charging  of  rates.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that: 

The  Corporation  shall  charge  rates  for 
power  which  will  produce  gross  revenues 
sufiBclent  to  provide  funds  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  its 
power  system;  payments  to  States  and 
counties  In  lieu  of  taxes;  debt  service  on 
outstanding  bonds,  including  provisions 
of  reserve  funds  and  other  funds  in  con- 
nection therewith;  payments  to  the 
Treasury  as  a  return  on  the  appropria- 
tion investment;  and  so  forth. 

This  becomes  a  very  important  pro- 
vision. It  provides  for  the  payment  of  3- 
percent  interest  on  the  power  investment 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
and  then  provides  for  repayment  at  the 
rate  of  $10  million  a  year.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  payment  at  the  rate  of  $20  million  a 
year.  I  believe  that  TVA  could  do  that 
within  its  present  method  of  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Reece]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  the  TVA  down  there  now, 
and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  service 
that  the  TVA  renders.  It  is  not  a  retail 
distributor  of  power.  It  provides  gen- 
erating facilities,  transmission  lines,  and 
sells  the  power  wholesale  to  the  munici- 
pal distributing  companies  except  the 
power  which  it  sells  to  governmental 
agencies  and  for  defense  purposes.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Baker  J  has  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  he  estimates  in  his  letter 
that  the  savings  which  have  accrued  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
the  utilization  of  TVA  power  in  the  de- 
fense activities  has  amounted  to  $250 
million  and  that  the  saving  is  currently 
at  the  rate  of  $50  million  a  year.  And. 
future  savings  will  be  at  an  Increasing 
level.  I  think  It  would  be  advisable  to 
have  this  letter  inserted  in  the  Record 
and,  at  the  proper  time.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.     BALDWIN.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin.     On 

page  9.  In  lines  16  and  17  strike  out  the  words 

In  excess  of  those  required  to  meet"  and 

substitute    In    lieu    thereof    the    foUowlng: 

"prior  to  the  payment  of. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  relative  pri- 
ority between  the  repayment  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayer  in  the  TVA  and 
the  repayment  of  interest  on  the  bonds. 
As  subsection  (e)  now  reads  on  page  9. 
It  says  very  clearly  that  priority  will  be 
given  to  repayment  of  interest  on  the 
bonds.  That  means  that  the  investment 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  which 
amounts  approximately  to  $1,195  million 
In  appropriated  funds  will  be  placed  In 
a  secondary  position  to  the  bondholders. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  restore  the  priority  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  It  would  provide 
that  they  would  continue  to  be  first  In 
priority  and  that  the  payment  provided 
in  this  bill  of  a  return  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  then  a  repayment  sum  to  them 
of  $10  million  per  year  would  have 
priority. 

It  is  only  logical  and  right  that  this 
should  occur.  If  one  of  us  had  a  house 
upon  which  we  had  borrowed  on  a  first 
mortgage  at  the  time  it  was  built  and 
we  needed  to  raise  additional  funds,  we 
would  have  to  get  those  additional  funds 
in  the  form  of  a  second  mortgage  sub- 
ordinate to  the  first  mortgage,  because 
the  man  who  had  the  first  mortgage  had 
already  put  his  investment  in  the  build- 
ing and  would  be  entitled  to  that  priority. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have  an 
investment  in  the  TVA.  Every  taxpayer 
in  your  district  and  every  taxpayer  in 
my  district  has  an  investment  in  the 
TVA.  The  total  investment,  just  in  ap- 
propriated funds  alone,  amounts  to 
$1,195  million,  let  alone  the  amounts 
of  earnings  that  have  been  collected  by 
the  TVA  and  reinvested,  which  exceed 
an  additional  $400  million. 

Those  taxpayers  who  in  good  faith 
have  put  this  investment  in  TVA  are 
entitled  to  have  their  priority  protected. 
If  the  TVA  now  desires  to  raise  additional 
funds,  which  they  desire  to  do  under  this 
bill,  then  it  is  only  right  and  proper  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bonds  be  a  second 
mortgage  on  TVA  and  not  have  priority 
over  the  taxpayers'  investment. 

There  have  been  arguments  by  advo- 
cates of  this  bill  that  the  investment  of 
the  taxpayers  is  Hke  a  stock  investment 
in  a  stock  corporation.  That  is  not  the 
case.  Congress  in  1947  said  that  the  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers  in  the  TVA 
of  appropriated  fund.s  would  be  repaid 
over  40  years.  Certainly  that  provision 
would  not  have  been  put  in  the  bill  in 
1947  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
unless  we  considered  the  investment  of 
the  taxpayers  primarily  a  debt  obliga- 
tion rather  than  anything  comparable  to 
an  equity  obligation. 

Secondly,  this  bill  itself  provides  for  a 
return  on  the  investment  of  appropriated 
funds  and  provides  for  a  payment  of  $10 
million  per  year  on  the  principal  of  those 
funds.  And  that  would  not  be  in  this 
bill  unless  Congress  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  investment  of  the  taxpayer  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  debt  obligation. 

Thirdly,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  stated  that  he 
feels  that  interest  should  be  paid  on  the 
investment  of  the  taxpayer  in  the  TVA 
Corporation.  He  would  not  have  made 
the  statement  unless  he  considered  the 


investment  of  the  taxpayer  basically  a 
debt  obligation  rather  than  anything 
else.  So  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
preserve  the  investment  that  your  tax- 
payers and  my  taxpayers  have  already 
made  in  the  TVA,  and  it  provides  that 
the  bondholders,  who  are  a  small  mi- 
nority alongside  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
whole  country,  should  have  a  secondary 
mortgage,  such  as  you  and  I  would  have 
to  float  if  we  wanted  to  raise  additional 
funds  on  a  house  on  which  we  already 
had  a  first  mortgage. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me,  though,  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  the 
owners  of  TVA  and  that  their  first 
mortgage  goes  to  themselves? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  TVA  is  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  but  the  Congress 
has  recognized  that  this  investment  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  is  basically 
a  debt  obligation  that  should  be  repaid, 
because  Congress  spelled  that  out  in  the 
Act  of  1947  when  it  said  this  investment 
should  be  repaid  over  40  years,  and  we 
spelled  it  out  in  this  bill  when  we  said 
there  should  be  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment each  year  comparable  to  the  in- 
terest rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  plus 
a  payment  on  the  principal.  And  this 
has  also  been  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  is  an  arm  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an  admirer  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin].  I  have  always  found  him  to 
be  a  very  openminded  and  sincere  in- 
dividual. I  had  hoped  that  on  second 
thought  the  gentleman  would  not  offer 
this  amendment  because  I  beheve  it  will 
destroy  this  bill — kill  it  by  sabotage.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  wants  to  kill 
the  bill,  but  this  would  be  the  effect  of 
his  amendment. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Would  you 
buy  a  bond  in  a  corporation  if  the  com- 
pany's charter  said  that  you  could  not 
draw  interest  on  that  bond  until  all  the 
stockholders  had  received  their  divi- 
dends? You  gentlemen  who  are  lawyers 
and  who  have  drawn  a  lot  of  charters 
and  a  lot  of  bylaws  for  corporations,  did 
you  ever  draw  an  upside-down  charter 
like  that?  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of 
tradition  that  bondholders  get  their  in- 
terest before  stockholders  get  their  divi- 
dends. 

I  can  recognize  that  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  through  the 
years  as  to  just  what  form  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  TVA  is  held  to  be. 
I  say  to  you  that  we  have  clarified  that 
in  this  bill.  We  have  spelled  It  out  so 
that  everyone  who  runs  can  read  that 
the  position  of  the  Government  is  this: 
We  are  stockholders  in  TVA,  Inc..  hold- 
ing common  stock.  In  this  bill,  we  spell 
out  that  not  only  will  the  bondholders 
receive  their  interest  according  to  the 
prearrangement  by  negotiation  but  the 
stockholders  are  going  to  draw  dividends 
on  this  corporation  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  Government. 
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We  have  spelled  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  get  some  $44  million 
each  year  on  its  equity  investment  of 
$1,200  million. 

Naturally,  we  have  said  In  the  legal 
lansniage  that  the  bondholders,  the 
people  who  buy  these  revenue  bonds,  are 
going  to  get  their  interest  before  the 
stockholders  get  their  dividends  if  the 
occasion  should  ever  arise  when  there 
has  to  be  a  choice,  which  I  submit  prob- 
ably will  never  arise.  But  at  any  rate 
we  have  done  it  in  the  traditional  way — 
placed  bondholders  in  a  priority  position 
over  stockholders. 

If  you  turn  that  upside  down  and  if 
you  say  that  stockholders  are  going  to 
get   dividends    before   bondholders    get 
interest,  what  you  are  doing  is  that  you 
are  placing  the  bonds  in  a  subordinate 
position  and,  therefore,  you  are  making 
them  tougher  to  sell  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, if  they  can  be  sold  at  all,  and  you 
are  placing  a  burden  on  this  people's 
corporation,  unnecessarily  and  unwisely, 
of  added  interest  rates  because  of  the 
legally  subordinate  position  of  the  bonds. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
The  net  effect  will  be  that  we  render  this 
act  utterly  worthless.    We  will  be  going 
through  the  motions,  giving  lip  service 
to  the  idea  and  to  the  principle  but  the 
result  will  be  that  bonds  will  not  be  sold, 
either  because  no  one  would  buy  them  or 
the  interest  rate  would  be  so  unreason- 
able that  TVA  would  not  issue  them.     I 
suggest  to  this  committee  that  we  think 
and   think    hard.     Whatever   has   been 
the  impression  in  the  past,  we  have  said 
in  this  bin  that  the  Government  owns 
this     corporation.      The     Government 
needs  this  corporation.    The   Govern- 
ment will  get  dividends  on  its  stock- 
holder investment,  but  the  bcmdholders 
are  given  priority  on  the  revenues,  if  the 
occasion  ever  arises  when  there  should 
be  a  legal  question.     Let  us  stick  by  the 
language  of  this  bill.    We  have  spelled 
out  the  territory  to  be  served  by  TVA. 
We  have  provided  the  means  of  financ- 
ing whereby  TVA  can  serve  that  terri- 
tory, can  meet  the  growing  need  for 
power  In  the  80,000-square-mile  area. 

This  committee  has  carefully  scruti- 
nized every  word,  every  punctuation 
mark.  We  have  debated  all  these 
amendments  in  committee  and  turned 
them  down.  Let  us  not  come  along  here 
and  insert  a  new  phrase  here  and  a  new 
clause  there  that  wiU  sabotage  the  prin- 
ciple and  render  the  whole  legislation 
absolutely  useless. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  In 
Which  It  came  out  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  i  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  other  related 
amendments.  This  bill  certainly  moves 
m  the  direction  of  more  subsidized,  tax- 
free  power,  which  will  be  in  competition 
with  those  areas  of  the  country  that 
have  power  developments  from  which  the 
*  ederal  Government  gets  large  amounts 
of  taxes.  It  will  help  further  to  build 
*?*t  *^  power  paradise  for  the  benefit 
or  those  people  who  are  fortunate  enough 
w  live  in  that  area  and  who  compete 
With  other  areas. 


So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  these 
amendments  which  will  impose  some  fur- 
ther limits  on  this  type  of  subsidized 
competition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BaldwdiI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mack  of  Wash- 
ington: On  page  9.  in  Une  23.  sUlke  out 
'  SIO.OOO.OOO'  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
"•20,000,000." 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  provides  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  pay  to 
the  Federal  Govenunent  each  year  $10 
million  of  the  amount  that  the  Congress 
has  invested  in  steam  plants  and  power 
lines  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.     The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  invested  in  TVA  in 
appropriated  funds  $1,200  million.    At  a 
rate  of  payment  principal  of  $10  million 
a  year,  it  will  require  120  years  to  pay  off 
the  debt  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  owes 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation.    The  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  in  the  Pa- 
cific   Northwest,    an   organization   very 
similar  and  comparable  in  size  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley,   pays  both  principal 
and  interest  in  50  years  on  the  debt  it 
owes  the  Government.     BPA  guarantees 
to  charge  power  rates  that  will  assure  the 
return    of    the    Government's    invested 
money  in  the  B<mneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration within  a  50-year  period  both  as 
to  principal  and  interest 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project, 
which  is  being  operated  as  a  Federal  proj- 
ect and  which  is  federally  financed,  guar- 
antees that  the  shippers  and  users  of 
that  waterway  will  ret\im  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  full  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral Cjtovemment's  investment  in  that 
project  with  interest  and  principal — in- 
terest at  4  percent — within  a  period  of  40 
years. 

I  know  of  no  private  business  in  which 
people  have  invested  their  money  on  a 
basis  that  they  would  be  paid  bcu:k  their 
investment  in  120  years.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  loan  his  own  money  to  any  enter- 
prise if  he  could  not  get  it  back  until  120 
years  later. 

The  powerplants  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  whether  they  be  steam  or  hydro 
plants  will  be  worn  out  long  before  120 
years  elapse.  If  the  plants  are  not  worn 
out  they  will  have  become  obsolete,  be- 
cause new  discoveries  are  being  made 
that  may  make  production  of  power  by 
steam  plants  or  even  hydro  plants  just  as 
obsolete  as  sailing  vessels  or  horses  and 
buggies. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
gentleman  understand  that  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
preciation allowance  so  that  the  value 
of  the  property  wiU  remain  constant  in 
the  future?    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Wasliington.  It  should 
remain  constant,  but  there  is  no  guar- 


antee if  it  becomes  obsolete  that  it  will 
remain  constant  These  production  fa- 
cilities will  be  worn  out  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  120-year  period. 

TVA  is  in  financial  position  to  make 
this  $20  million  a  year  payment  v^ithout 
hardship  or  handicaps  to  its  expansion. 
TVA  had  net  profits  last  year  of  $55  mil- 
lion, and  it  had  depreciation  of  $44  mil- 
lion. Thus,  it  had  $99  million  available 
for  reduction  of  its  debt,  for  the  payment 
of  interest,  or  for  plant  expansion.  My 
provision  would  make  the  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest  provided  by  this 
bill  total  to  $56  million.  TVA  would  still 
have  $43  million  available  imder  last 
year's  earnings  and  last  year's  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  testify- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee  the  other 
day  said  that  additional  facilities  are  now 
being  built  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  that 
will  increase  the  production  of  power  by 
the  TVA  by  20  percent  by  1981.  There- 
fore, under  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  himself,  TVA  will 
have  gross  sales  in  1961  not  of  $223  mil- 
lion as  TVA  had  last  year,  but  gross  re- 
ceipts totaling  $267  million,  and  a  gross 
profit  not  of  $56  million,  but  a  gross  profit 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  million  by 
1961. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  jrield. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Additional 
kilowatt  generating  capacity  is  imder 
construction  and  much  more  must  be 
built,  but  the  projects  can  never  be  com- 
pleted until  we  get  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
issue  bonds  to  obtain  the  money  to  build 
them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  point  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  true,  but 
you  will  see  from  the  language  on  page  4 
of  the  bill  that  no  ix)wer  proceeds  can  be 
used  to  pay  off  these  bonds  irrespective 
of  depreciation  accruals ;  In  other  words, 
depreciation  accruals  may  be  used  and 
become  a  part  of  net  power  proceeds. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  No  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  would  lend  his  own 
money  for  120  years,  nor  would  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  advise  a  relative  or 
a  friend  to  do  so.  I  ask  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  use  the  same  prudent  judgment 
In  lending  the  Government's  money  as 
they  would  exercise  in  Investing  their 
own  money.  You  would  not  loan  your 
money  to  any  organization  if  you  were 
not  to  be  repaid  for  120  years.  You 
should  not  loan  money  to  the  TVA  for 
120  years.  My  amendment  limiting  the 
repayment  period  to  60  years  is  reason- 
able and  soxind  and  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt]. 
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(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee),  the  time  al- 
lotted Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  was  given 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill  now  provides  that  TVA.  In 
addition  to  paying  a  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury each  year  on  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds  Invested  In  the  TVA 
power  system,  will  also  pay  the  Treasury 
an  additional  amount  of  $10  million  dol- 
lars each  year  in  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation Investment.  The  minority  call 
this  the  "120  Year  Repayment  Plan"  and 
they  propose  to  double  the  Treasury  pay- 
ment and  thus  to  put  TVA  on  what  they 
call  a  "60  Year  Repayment  Plan."  This 
is  a  very  misleading  presentation  of  the 
issue  which  is  involved. 

It  is  fundamental  in  considering  this 
proposal,  to  recognize  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of 
TVA,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  TVA  is  not 
a  debtor  of  the  United  States,  but  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress.  Whether  the  appro- 
priation investment  is  paid  off  in  60  years, 
or  120  years,  or  for  that  matter  in  10 
years— or  not  nt  all — Congress  will  still 
have  complete  control  of  TVA  and  the 
Government  will  still  be  the  owner  of  its 
entire  system.  When  a  debtor  pays  off 
his  debt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creditor 
has  no  control  over  him  whatever. 

The  original  bill,  as  it  was  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Jones,  did  not  pro- 
vide for  any  mandatory  payment  in  re- 
duction of  the  appropriation  investment. 
The  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
fully  protected  without  such  a  payment. 
But  the  bill  provides  that  TVA  must  re- 
Invest  In  new  property,  at  least  the 
amount  by  which  the  existing  property 
decUnea  In  value  because  of  depreciation 
or  else  TVA  must  itduce  its  debt  by  this 
amount  or  make  «  payment  Into  the 
Treaaury  by  the  Amount  of  the  deprecia- 
tion, in  oi'der  to  maintain  the  Treaaury'a 
equity  poaiUon  without  impAlrment. 

m  any  prtvnte  corporation  the  itook- 
holdera  do  not  withdraw  their  capital 
whUt  the  corpurutlon  U  iirn\vtntt>  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  ta  a  kueeeuhU  bualncM  en- 
ttiprlM>«  they  expect  to  add  new  capital 
from  Uma  to  time,  Yot  we  a)<«  hai^ 
ifndtni  TVA  out  Into  the  pt  tvnte  monry 
marltet  to  borrow  tho  mmt^y  u  will  nr<^d 
In  the  future,  nnd  at  U\o  Hamv>  time  with- 
drawUur  tha  Tit^aaury^  capital  at  the 
rtit  of  110  mtlUon  a  ytar,  That  l«  bur* 
denaome  enouah,  To  double  thla  re- 
quli'emtitt  would  almply  add  to  the 
imount  of  bonds  that  TVA  muat  tsaut. 
tn  elTect.  it  would  be  i^quh^cd  to  aubAti- 
tute  borrowed  money  for  equity  capital 
at  the  aame  time  It  la  borrowing  for  px- 
panalon.  That  doea  not  make  sense  for 
a  private  corporation,  and  It  doea  not 
make  senae  for  TVA. 

We  have  already  gone  perhaps  too  far 
In  requiring  the  return  of  Treasury  capi- 
tal at  the  rate  of  $10  million  a  year.  To 
double  thia  amount  would  simply  handi- 
cap TVA's  ability  to  issue  bonds,  and  in- 
oreaie  the  interest  rate  TVA  must  pay. 
It  doea  not  make  sense  for  Congress  to 
Impose  this  burden  on  TVA  and  thus  to 
Jeopardize  the  entire  bond  plan.  I  trust 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  on  this  subject 
for  a  persond  reason  also. 


On  April  10,  1933,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  Congress  "a 
request  for  legislation  to  create  a  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  a  corporation 
clothed  with  the  power  of  Government 
but  possessed  of  the  flexibility  and  initia- 
tive of  a  private  enterprise." 

Today,  some  26  years  later,  the  TVA 
has  achieved  world  fame  far  beyond  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  President  who 
sent  that  message  to  the  Congress. 

Even  that  President,  farsighted 
though  he  was,  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  more  than  one-half  of  TVA's 
power  output  would  be  used  by  Federal 
defense  agencies.  He  could  not  have 
known  that  TVA  would  be  supplying 
some  30  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion at  its  Gale  Ridge  and  Paducah 
plants. 

But  he  did  foresee  the  great  multiple- 
purpose  river  development  that  has 
taken  place,  and  the  unified  program  of 
resource  development  that  is  unparal- 
leled In  the  world  today.  He  spoke  In 
this  message  of  "the  proper  use.  con- 
servation, and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Tennessee  River 
drainage  basin  and  its  adjoining  terri- 
tory for  the  general  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation." 

I  believe  that  President  would  be 
deeply  concerned,  as  I  am  today,  that 
this  corporation  retain  flexibility  and 
Initiative.  TVA,  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  will  use  private  financing  to 
finance  the  power  capacity  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
To  make  effective  use  of  private  financ- 
ing, TVA  must  have  the  management 
flexibility  that  will  permit  it  to  operate 
as  It  has  in  the  past— with  commend- 
able economy  and  efficiency. 

For  26  years  TVA  has  operated  aa  a 
fine  example  of  deoentrallaed  Federal 
admintatration,  of  a  Federal  ateney 
operating  from  headquarteri  located  in 
tlie  i*egion  with  which  it  ia  concerned. 
Zt  would  be  unwiM  to  suddenly  put  the 
eonu^ol  of  TVA  in  the  handa  of  the 
BuiH^au  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treaaury 
Oe^>artn\ei>t,  It  would  be  unwiee  to 
ahift  the  control  of  TVA^a  management 
towai^d  ee)\traliaed  pollttrnl  maneuver* 
int,  and  away  front  \\\p  drctmtrallaed 
trrhntcal  management  for  which  TVA  la 
widi'ly  known, 

If  the  Congreaa  ia  to  authoriae  reve- 
nue bond  financing  for  TVA— with  a 
limit  on  U\e  amount  of  bonda  TVA  ia  to 
iMue,  and  with  »  limitation  on  TVA'i 
powrr  aervice  area— then  let'a  give  the 
TVA  Board  the  right  to  \xw  thia  author- 
ity with  the  utmoat  efllclcncy, 

Mr.  Chali-man,  another  point  ahould 
be  made.  We  ai-e  not  debating  recipro- 
cal trade,  and  I  regret  that  this  ex- 
traneous issue  haa  been  raised.  I  par- 
ticularly regret  that  TVA,  an  agency 
widely  known  for  its  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation,  should  be  singled 
out  for  criticism  on  Its  purchase  abroad 
of  a  power  generator. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  would  have 
been  highly  critical  If  TVA  had  awarded 
the  contract  for  this  generator  to  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer,  in  violation  of  its 
specifications,  and  m  the  face  of  another 
bid  which  was  nearly  50  percent  lower. 


Such  an  action  by  the  TVA  Board  of 
Directors  would  have  been  unthinkable, 
in  my  opinion. 

Under  the  Buy  American  Act.  and  un- 
der an  Executive  order  issued  by  the 
President  on  December  17,  1954.  domes- 
tic bidders  normally  get  a  6  percent  ad- 
vantage over  foreign  bidders  on  Federal 
purchases,  and  a  12  percent  advantage 
if  the  low  domestic  bidder  is  in  an  area 
of  substantial  unemployment.  TVA  in- 
creased this  domestic  advantage  to  20 
percent  in  their  specifications  on  this 
generator.  This  TVA  action  is  permis- 
sible, but  TVA  would  have  had  to  make  a 
special  report  on  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent If  It  had  awarded  the  contract  to  a 
U.S.  manufacturer.  Actually,  the  Brit- 
ish bid  was  nearly  50  percent  lower.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  firm 
must  pay  $1.5  million  In  import  duty, 
plus  trans-ocean  shipping  and  marine 
Insurance. 

Let  me  quote  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  this  point: 

A  policy  of  protectionism  may  protect  • 
lot  of  firms — for  a  while,  anyhow.  But  the 
one  thing  It  does  not  protect  is  national 
secxxrlty. 

The  problem  of  foreign  competition  is 
with  us.  and  I  do  not  want  to  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  But  I 
do  question  the  use  of  this  Issue  as  the 
basis  for  an  attack  on  TVA,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

In  Los  Angeles  recently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power  faced  this 
same  problem.  The  skyrocketing  price 
of  large  turbogenerators  forced  the  Los 
Angeles  municipal  system  to  buy  gener- 
ators abroad.  In  1956.  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  bought  47  percent  of  its 
power  equipment  overaeaa:  the  Corpa  of 
RnKlncera  bouHht  80  percent  abroad: 
Bojuipvllle  Power  AdminlaU-ation.  38 
percent:  and  yet  TVA  ia  alniled  out  for 
attnok. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  X  again  emph^alM 
TVAii  Kt<eat  record  of  achievement  for 
the  pa«t  quarter  of  a  century  which  haa 
bern  due  in  )>nrt  to  iu  diligent  adherence 
to  eroi\omy  wnd  emeleney,  For  my  part, 
I  wial\  tl\at  every  organiuUon,  puolte  or 
pvlvaie,  waa  dedteeted  to  thne  prinel* 
pica  to  the  denree  that  TVA  ia.  Thia  dill* 
aence  and  dedication  to  the  public  inter* 
eat,  la,  indeed,  a  eonvlnelnt  reaaon  why 
we  ahould  vote  oveiwhelmiiuily  to  a»* 
prove  reN-enue  bond  Ananctnn  for  TVA. 
wlUi  the  eonfidrnce  thnt  thla  reaponatbll* 
ity  will  be  hanHlod  aa  efflciently  aa  the 
pnit  reaponaibiUtiea  which  Congi^eai  hu 
placed  on  the  TVA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
niies  the  ftentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ckdkrikko I . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  that  I  am  aupporting  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  talks 
about  the  common  stock  of  TVA.  My 
citlEens  of  Michigan  are  common  stock- 
holders and  they  will  all  be  dead  m  120 
years.  All  of  the  common  stockholders 
In  TVA  will  be  dead  by  that  time.  Let 
us  give  them  a  little  consideration  while 
they  are  still  alive. 

I  see  ads  In  our  Michigan  papers  from 
time  to  time  inviting  some  of  our  Mich- 
igan Industries  to  go  down  to  the  TVA 
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area  and  take  advantage  of  some  of  these 
cheap  power  facilities.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, they  ought  to  pay  the  same  as  we 
pay  up  in  our  area.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  common  stockholders  of  the 
TVA  corporation,  a  Government -owned 
corporation,  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
should  subsidize  TVA  users  In  the  States 
which  the  TVA  serves.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  this  great  corporation  cannot 
pay  off  its  capital  investment  in  a  period 
of  at  least  60  years  at  the  rate  of  $20 
million.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  they 
cannot,  and  if  they  cannot  It  is  another 
example  that  this  experiment  in  social- 
ism is  a  complete  failure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  principally  to  indicate  that  In 
the  testimony  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  regard  to  the  income  of  TVA 
and  the  capabilities  of  TVA  to  pay  $20 
million  rather  than  $10  million  annually 
in  return  on  the  capital  Investment  of  the 
taxpayers  in  TVA  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
which  would  make  it  all  be  repayable  in 
120  years,  the  $20  million  proposed  in  this 
amendment  is  reasonable.  It  Is  provided 
that  TVA  can  do  this  out  of  its  revenue 
without  disturbing  the  operation  of  TVA. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  effect 
recommended  that  the  $20  million  repay- 
ment be  provided  rather  than  the  $10 
million  annually. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  my  requesting 
time  now. 

May  I  say  also  that  this  amendment, 
aa  waa  the  case  with  the  other  three 
amendments  that  have  been  offered,  was 
largely  for  the  purpose,  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  dlata^fulahed  majority 
leader  with  regard  to  the  object  of  theee 
amendmente  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity, of  clarUlcaUon;  and.  eo  far  ai  Z  am 
concerned,  theae  amendmenU  are  of* 
fired  In  good  faith  to  make  thU  btU 
i  more  aeeeptable  and  workable  bUl 
«Ad  reuin  the  aecenary  oong milonal 
eontrol  over^TVA,  while  aUU  aeeom* 
pushing  the^bond  iMvie  purpoiei  of  Iht 
bill.  The  bill  in  lu  proienl  form,  In  my 
opinion,  wiU  not  become  law.  I  am 
S£7  ^  ■ee^pollUM  dominate  Iheae  de* 
ttbertUpBi  for  Ihom  g\mpontA|  the  bill 
the  mijortty.  lurtly  mSSxSx  t  Proil* 
wm  V*!  ^^'  *»  Ita  oreeent  form,  of  thU 
bill  ia  imminent.  Therefore,  the  mmor* 
ity,  in  lupportlnf  the  amendmenta,  art 
tjyini  to  itronithon  the  blU-rtthor 
than  playing  polltlca  with  the  laaue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  haa  expired. 

The  queaUon  U  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Waahlng- 
ton  IMr.MACKl. 
The  amendment  waa  rejected. 
Mr.  AUCHINCL088,    Mr.  Chairman. 
*  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AtrcKtHCLoea: 

•W  •  "•*•  *°'  •*^*«  out  »"  »"»  the  word 
aetermlne-  through  the  pwlod  on  line  sa 
*nd  insert  the  following:  "frovidtd.  That 
I^  .V  IP°""on  shftU  iMm  the  Beeretary 
5i  **•  Treasury,  ten  days  betor*  Issuing  new 
Bonds  hereunder,  with  rMpMit  to  the 
•mounu  and  tmns  of  bond  to  be  Issued. 
w»t  rate  of  intemt,  and  the  proposed  date 


of  sale  thereof,  and  that  the  CorporaUon 
may  proceed  with  such  issuance  and  sale  at 
the  end  of  said  period  or  at  such  earUer 
date  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  unless 
the  Secretary  shall  dxirlng  said  period  ob- 
ject and  designate  the  changes  In  the 
amounts,  terms,  matxirltles  or  conditions  of 
the  bonds  necessary  to  meet  such  objec- 
tion, and  that  the  Corporation  may  there- 
upon proceed  with  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  the  bonds  modlfled  in  accordance  with 
such  objection." 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Chairman, 

this  is  an  amendment  which  is  submitted 

to  be  helpful.  This  Is  an  amendment 
which  I  think  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  permit  the  TVA  to  float 
bonds  and  sell  evidences  of  indebtedness 
of  any  Icind.  It  is  not  prompted  by  any 
thought  of  crippling  TVA.  This  amend- 
ment is  offered  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  to  aid  TVA  in  the  sale  of  its  securl- 
Ues.  The  bill,  as  It  reads  at  present, 
makes  it  an  Impossibility  for  any  under- 
writer to  piut:hase  these  securities  which 
may  be  offered  and  hope  to  market  them. 
There  are  delay.s  provided  in  this  bill 
covering  a  period  of  90  days  before  the 
ConxHtition  can  offer  the  securities  for 
aale.  Now  that,  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  se- 
curities, is  an  Impossibility.  The  sale  of 
securities  must  be  done  in  a  prompt 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  repeat  the  argu- 
ment that  I  have  already  advanced  dur- 
ing general  debate  against  the  present 
aetup  and  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
The  present  proposal  Is  objected  to  be- 
cause, first,  such  salea  may  seriously 
Interfere  with  the  financial  operation  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Two,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  pass  on  the  finan- 
cial plana  of  the  CorporaUon  because  of 
the  large  Investment  of  taxpayera'  money 
In  It  Thla  U  eipeolally  true  beeauae  U 
la  the  aole  owner  of  the  CorporaUon,  to 
quote  TVAH  Oeneral  Counael,  Mr,  Me- 
Caiihy,  X  am  aomewhat  amuaed  Uaten* 
ini  10  thla  debate  about  what  haa  been 
aaki  ooneernlng  the  Ooverament'i  In* 
toreat  In  Ute  TVA  and  that  the  taxpayem 
are  itookhoMera.  They  are  not  atook* 
holdert,  TVA  reeelvei  Iti  money  from 
Iho  taxpayort,  Tho  taxpayer  did  not 
have  mueh  la  lay  about  It.  When  a  par- 
eon  beoomw  a  atookholder  he  volunUrlly 
invetta  hla  money  In  a  eorportUon  and 
rtettVN  atook  tor  li  But  he  doei  not 
Invest  hla  money  In  a  eorporaUon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unleai  he  aaka  the  queeUon 
flret,  "When  am  X  tolnt  to  tet  my  money 
book,  and  what  am  X  going  to  get  In 
tntereat?"*  That  U  what  a  atookholder, 
an  Investor  aaka.  Z  am  aure  you  under- 
gtand  that. 

Mr.  SCHHUBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  8CHERER.  And  In  a  private  eor- 
poraUon the  company  is  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  the  own- 
ers and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  special 
few. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Z  thank  the 
genUeman  for  his  eontrlbuUon,  but  I  did 
not  want  to  get  into  that  at  this  time. 
I  Just  wanted  to  straighten  out  this  mls- 
oonoepUon  which  I  think  haa  been 
voiced  on  the  floor. 
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Please  bear  with  me  in  this.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  is  most  im- 
portant to  the  Corporation  In  the  sale  of 
these  bcmds  or  evidences  of  indebtedness. 
If  the  Government  disapproves  these 
bonds,  if  it  fails  to  give  its  approval,  the 
people  who  are  asked  to  subscribe  to 
them  are  going  to  think  twice  or  three 
times.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  I 
was  correct  in  that  position  I  got  in 
touch  with  some  bankers  in  Tennessee 
whom  I  knew  in  days  gone  by.  A  banker 
from  Memphis  came  up  and  sat  in  my 
office  and  we  talked  this  over.  He 
brought  an  opinion  from  his  lawyers 
down  there  that  the  present  provisions 
in  this  bill  are  unworkable. 

How  does  it  operate?  How  does  a 
banker  go  about  underwriting  a  group  of 
securities? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Atjch- 
iNcLossJ  has  expired. 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Chairman, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  a  corporation  wants  to  offer  stocks 
or  l>onds,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  go 
to  their  banker  and  talk  it  over.  Then 
the  banker  goes  down  to  the  SEC  and 
talks  it  over.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
happen  here.  The  bankers  for  TVA 
would  go  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  talk  things  over.  They  would  say. 
•This  Is  what  we  want  to  do;  how  can 
we  go  about  It  In  agreement  with  you?" 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
expert!  would  get  together  with  repre- 
eentaUves  of  the  banken  and  the  Corpo*  ' 
ration  and  their  mtoda  would  meet 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  II  la  lo  the  everlaaltng 
advantage  of  the  OovenunenI,  and  the 
taxpayera,  to  have  them  meet,  In  my 
opinion,  and  to  have  thoN  bonde  offired 
for  aale  on  a  proper  baila,  Xf  thty  Are 
BoM  on  a  proper  Mala  they  wlU  enjoy  a 
wide  market  ia  the  country. 

Mr,  Chairman,  X  do  not  know  how 
much  you  appreolale  the  neoeMlly  of  a 
wide  market  for  a  eoiporaUoB'a  aeeurl* 
Um.  Xt  li  very  niomary.  You  oan 
make  a  lot  of  frltndi  ky  havtnt  t  imt 
many  iteokholdeie  or  bondhoMert.  And 
If  you  do  not  believe  It,  X  refer  you  to 
the  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph 
Co..  whleh  haa  frlendi  all  over  this 
country.  That  la  the  way  It  will  operate, 
and  that  la  what  my  amendment  pro- 
vldea. 

It  la  to  the  advantage  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury  and  the  taxpayers  to 
have  an  amendment  of  this  character. 
This  amendment  waa  drawn  up  with 
great  care,  with  the  help  of  representa- 
tives from  the  SecurlUes  azul  Exchange 
Commission  as  well  as  some  bankers  and 
underwriters  of  securlUee  whom  I  have 
known  In  the  days  gone  by. 

I  think  It  would  be  to  the  everlasting 
good  of  this  whole  project  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  (VpoaiUon  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
luianlmoiu-eonsent  request? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 
have  5  minutes  following  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  If  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest for  10  minutes  will  include  that. 
I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  modify  my  request  and  ask  that 
the  debate  on  this  amendment  be  limited 
to  15  minutes,  including  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  appears  that  I  will  be  sandwiched 
between  a  man  for  whom  I  have  high 
regard  and  deep  affection  and  by  one 
of  the  fiercest  debaters  In  the  world,  a 
warm  personal  friend  biit  a  man  whom  I 
have  always  considered  a  difficult  ad- 
versary. However.  I  have  a  very  simple 
answer.  I  think,  to  this  amendment. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
requires  the  TVA  Board  before  Issuing 
bonds  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  permits  him  to  delay  the 
issuance  of  bonds  by  as  much  as  90  da"8. 
I  am  entirely  candid  in  telling  the  House 
that  I  think  this  requirement  goes  well 
beyond  any  lei?ltlmate  need  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  TVA  bonds  are  not  guaranteed 
by  the  Treasury.  TVA  will  sell  them  In 
the  proper  bond  market  in  competition 
with  the  bonds  of  private  utility  com- 
panies and  other  private  corporations. 
These  bonds  will  not  compete  with 
Treasury  bond's  any  more  than  any  other 
bond  issues,  public  or  private. 

The  proposal  for  Treasury  control  is 
another  adminlstratioRdevice  for  plac- 
ing its  hands  on  the  tVA's  throat. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  -has  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to 
delay  the  issuance  of  TVA  bonds  by  as  • 
much  as  90  days  to  avoid  any  possible 
conflict.  That  far  we  have  gone  in  yield- 
ing to  administration  pressure.  We  can 
go  no  further  without  destroying  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
Secretary  could  tell  TVA  that  it  could 
not  issue  bonds  at  the  time  the  TVA 
proposed  to  issue  them.  He  could  repeat 
this  refusal  indefinitely.  He  does  not 
have  to  give  a  reason.  He  is  subject  to 
no  review. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  fix  the  inter- 
est rate  on  the  TVA  bonds.  The  Sec- 
retary has  given  up  trying  to  fix  the 
Interest  rate  on  Its  own  bonds,  but  here 
we  are  asked  to  empower  him  to  flx  the 
interest  rate  on  TVA  bonds.  If  he  fixes 
a  rate  that  is  higher  than  the  market 
will  pay.  he  Is  simply  throwing  away 
the  TVA's  money  and  ultimately  that 
means  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  fixes  a  rate 
that  Is  too  low,  the  bonds  are  unsalable 
and  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  destroyed. 


We  may  as  well  not  pass  the  bill  as  to 
pass  It  with  this  completely  unworkable 
and  imjustifiable  provision  Included. 
The  state  of  the  corporate  bond  market 
determines  what  the  TVA  must  pay  by 
way  of  Interest.  These  bonds  will  be 
sold  by  competitive  bids.  The  arbitrary 
fixing  of  an  Interest  rate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  could  only  be 
purely  mischievous.  The  propKJsal  turns 
over  the  management  powers  of  the 
TVA's  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck  1 . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  who  Just  pre- 
ceded me  spoke  of  his  friendship  for  me. 
May  I  say  that  that  is  a  friendship  which 
I  certainly  return.  He  and  I  have  been 
close  personal  friends  for  many,  many 
years.  He  also  knows  that  from  time  to 
time  I  have  cooperated  with  him  to  try 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
TVA.  As  to  my  being  a  fierce  debater.  I 
think  probably  I  might  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  I  would 
disclaim  any  such  characterization  as 
that,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  be  fierce 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  just  like  to 
elaborate  a  Uttle  bit.  When  the  TVA 
first  started  out,  it  began  as  a  hydro- 
electric power  development  project. 
There  was  very  little  controversy  about 
it.  There  was  a  great  natural  resource 
in  that  area,  and  we  were  all  willing  to 
go  along  and  help  develop  It  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  great  area  of  o\xx  coun- 
try. Then,  in  the  late  forties,  we  began 
to  hear,  after  the  hydroelectric  aspect 
had  been  pretty  well  worked  out — we  be- 
gan to  hear  of  the  necessity  for  steam 
generatmg  plants  to  be  built  with  the 
money  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  first  said  that  this  was  neces- 
sary to  firm  up  the  hydroelectric  power. 
In  those  earlier  days,  we  started  out  by 
defeating  such  projects.  We  thought 
that^they  were  not.in  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  properly 
a  burden  to  be  imposed  upon  the  tax- 
payers generally.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, appropriations  for  steam  generat- 
ing plants  began  to  pass  through  the 
Congress.  Steam  generating  plants  have 
been  built,  until  now  I  would  guess  that 
upward  of  TO*  percent  of  the  power  gen- 
erated today  by  the  TVA  in  that  area  is 
generated  by  steam  and  not  by  hydro- 
electric power. 

Then,  after  a  while,  the  Congress  said, 
"Now  wait,  we  are  not  going  to  appro- 
priate any  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
because  we  already  have  $1,200  million 
there,  and  a  great  many  people  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  about  the  production 
of  below-cost,  subsidized  power  and  its 
adverse  effect  upon  other  areas  of  the 
country."  So  we  said  that  this  would 
not  be  done  any  more.  Then,  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  of  meeting  the  growing 
needs  for  power,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  revenue  bonds  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  course  to  pm-sue.  That  is, 
the  course  I  favor.  So  what  do  we  come 
down  to  at  this  point?  Actually,  these 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  are 
amendments  to  improve  this  whole  situ- 


ation and  to  make  the  bonds  more  sal- 
able and  to  make  the  whole  arrange- 
ment operate  better  and  also  to  assure 
that  this  legislation,  which  many  think 
is  vitally  needed,  can  finally  become  law. 
The  principal  question  here  revolves 
around  the  proposition  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  shall  continue  to  apply.  It  is 
denied  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  as 
It  comes  from  the  committee  that  that 
act  should  apply — for  reasons  which  are 
obscure  to  me  because  I  have  heard 
speaker  after  speaker  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle  support  the  bill,  as  reported  out 
by  the  committee,  saying  that  this  is  a 
Government  corporation,  owned  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  as  one  speaker  said,  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States — the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  that  is  true — and  I  submit  that 
it  is — then  why  should  not  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporations  Control 
Act  apply?  I  say  that  they  should.  This 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  certainly  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  control  that  ought  to  be 
exercised.  Personally,  I  think  the  Cra- 
mer amendment  should  have  been 
adopted.  It  would  not  have  destroyed 
revenue  bond  issues;  it  would  have  pro- 
moted the  issuance  of  these  bonds,  and 
hence  the  meeting  of  the  necessities  in 
Tennessee  Valley. 

I  think,  likewise,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Mack]  providing  for  a  repay- 
ment of  $20  million  a  year  instead  of  $10 
million  a  year  should  have  been  adopted. 
You  just  go  back  to  your  people  where 
you  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  this 
electric  power  from  the  TVA  and  imder- 
take  to  say  to  them  that  they  should  get 
back  only  $10  million  a  year  on  a  $1,200 
million  investment  and  not  $20  million, 
and  see  what  their  reaction  is. 

So  I  say  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  We  are  not  un- 
friendly to  TVA  but  are  merely  trying  to 
perfect  legislation  that  will  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  Nation. 

Most  of  the  amendments  we  have  of- 
fered have  not  prevailed.  It  Is  our  pur- 
pose on  the  minority  side  to  Incorporate 
these  various  amendments  into  a  motion 
to  recommit.  Then  we  will  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  Members  of  Congress 
here  In  this  great  body  are  ready  to  go 
along  with  this  proposal  that  I  say  keeps 
Government  controls  that  ought  to  be 
continued  to  be  exercised  over  this  great 
investment  that  we  have  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones ]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  princi- 
pals in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  cannot  come  to  a  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  the  most  propitious  time 
for  offering  these  bonds  to  obtain  for 
the  Corporation  the  lowest  Interest 
charge.  I  say  that  is  an  idea  that  can- 
not be  entertained.  There  is  sufficient 
and  ample  room  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  permit  negotiations  to  be 
full  and  complete  in  the  exchanee  of 
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advice  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authwlty. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  usual  spectacle,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Of  course,  nobody  impiigns  the 
motives  of  our  Republican  friends,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here  through 
the  years  during  which  these  great  pro- 
gressive measures  have  been  enacted 
have  seen  this  kill-you-with-klndness 
attitude,  these  amendments,  you  Icnow. 
which,  if  adopted,  would  kill  the  bill  with 
kindness.  So  this  is  nothing  new  to  us. 
My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hallxck],  made  a  most  moderate 
speech,  one  unusual  in  that  respect. 
Usually  he  is  down  there  waving  his 
hands,  but  on  this  occasion  he  makes  a 
little  purring,  pleading  speech:  and,  of 
course,  I  am  suspicious  when  he  gets 
down  there  and  makes  that  kind  of 
speech. 

The  pending  amendment  is  identical 
so  far  as  the  results  to  this  biU  are  con- 
cerned as  the  Cramer  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  put  the  complete  con- 
trol of  TVA  into  the  field  of  politics. 
Yes,  I  repeat,  in  the  field  of  political 
control  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
just  the  same  as  the  Cramer  amend- 
ment would  put  the  bill  under  the  po- 
litical control  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget.  The  bill  adequately  protects 
the  situation.  The  language  goes  fur- 
ther than  I  would  have  gone,  if  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  as- 
suring congressional  control  and  In  as- 
suring that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  have  plenty  of  time,  at  least 
up  to  90  days,  to  make  his  recommenda- 
tions. Anyone  knows  that  any  board, 
parucularly  the  TVA  Board,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxuy, 
would  give  profound  consideraUon  to 
his  views  and  recommendations. 

This  amendment,  hke  the  Cramer 
amendment  previously  offered,  I  hope 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure 
that  the  appointees  of  the  President  in 
the  Treasury,  as  weU  as  the  President's 
appomtees  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  -Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  will  not 
oe  at  odds  on  a  simple  procedural  mat- 
ter such  as  contained  in  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey    [Mr.  Auchin- 

CLOSSl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oner  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CaAicn-  On 
J***  f-  "°e«  7  to  11.  strike  out  "Notwlth- 
Bwnaing  the  provlaiona  of  sections  302  and 

«m  hL""*  ^^  °'  December  8,  IMS,  as 
amended  (59  Stat.  «01-«oa.  70  Stat.  Wt; 
«,M  *^:  »«''-868),  or  any  other  law,  but 
suDject  to  any  covenanU  oontamed  In  any 
bond  contract,"  and  in  lines  14  to  17.  strUce 
out  -and  deposit  said  proceeds  and  other 
lunds.  subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  or 
otherwise.  In  any  Fyxleral  R«6ery»  bank  or 
oaLDk  having  membership  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;". 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wIU 
very  briefly  discuss  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  set  out  on  page  7547 
of  the  Rbcord  of  yesterday  and  was 
cwisidered  as  amendment  No.  2. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  at  this 
time  to  determine  in  what  manner  I 
should  present  the  amendment  after  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  cannot  be  vociferous,  so  I 
will  just  simply  explain  the  amendment 
and  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that, 
of  course,  if  it  Is  considered  politics  to 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  Congress  should 
retain  the  control  it  presently  has  over 
TVA  in  the  future  when  we  are  substi- 
tuting a  bond  issue  procedure  for  pres- 
ent appropriations,  if  he  considers  it 
politics  to  have  Congress  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that,  that  is  the  kind 
of  politics  we  need  in  America,  that  is 
the  kind  of  politics  we  need  to  protect 
the  taxpayers'  interest. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restore  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authority  to  supervise  the  selection  of 
depositories  and  the  investment  of  TVA 
funds.  That  is  the  power  which  the 
Secretary  presently  has.  This  is  an- 
other indication  of  where  existing  con- 
trol by  the  Congress,  by  the  proper 
appropriation  processes,  Is  being  elimi- 
nated by  this  bUl. 

Under  section  302  of  the  Oovemment 
Corporation  Control  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate depositories  for  the  funds  of  Oov- 
emment corporations,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, subject  to  the  proviso  that  he 
is  authorized  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  this  section  at  his  discretion.  Under 
section  303  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Operation  Control  Act,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  corporation  may  not 
purchase  or  sell  direct  or  guaranteed 
obligations  of  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  except  by  approval  or 
waiver  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Both  of  these  are  being  eliminated,  as 
far  as  TVA  is  concerned.  TVA  is  being 
given  these  two  additional  privileges 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a 
further  indication  of  why  Congress 
should  have  something  to  say  about  its 
operation  in  the  future. 

This  amendment  would  continue  the 
applicability  of  these  two  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  to  TVA.  The  Treasury  Department 
provides  depository  facilities  for  the 
Government  corporations  which  wish  to 
use  them.  Section  302  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  author- 
izes these  corporations  to  use  also  the 
depository  facilities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  or  of  commercial  banks  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  amendment  will  retain  present 
Treasury  authority  and  should  be 
adopted,  there  being  no  sound  logic  for 
removing  TVA  from  this  presently  ex- 
ercised authority. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Would  20 
minutes  be  agreeable? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is,  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  noUce  several  Mem- 
bers on  their  feet. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  CTiair- 
man,  I  renew  my  original  request  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlunan  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
that  20  minutes  is  allowed? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  but  other  amendments  will  be 
in  order  later. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair* 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  now  pending  has 
the  same  objective  that  lias  been  sought 
in  similar  amendments.  When  bonds 
are  issued  the  money  wUl  not  all  be  used 
Immediately.  This  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  TVA  from  investing  fimds 
not  immediately  needed  so  that  it  would 
obtain  some  return  as  an  offset  against 
the  interest  being  paid  on  the  bonds.  It 
is  (me  more  effort  to  impose  additional 
burdens  on  the  Corporation.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  imwise,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questiMi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jknsen  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  r^>ort  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  claxise  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  would  be  happy  if  the  enacting 
clause  were  stricken  because  it  would  be 
good  for  America,  but  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  the  opposition  will 
srleld.  But  I  do  want  to  explain  a  substi- 
tute to  this  bill  H.R.  3460  which  I  had 
intended  to  offer,  but  I  learned  that  it  Is 
not  germane.  So  I  take  this  time  to 
explain  the  inx)visions  of  my  substitute. 
I  shall  drcv  it  In  the  hopper  as  a  bill 
when  I  complete  my  statement. 
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My  substitute  provides  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  TVA  shall  be  covered 
under  the  civil  service  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  is  ooe  of  the 
provisions. 

Another  provision  is  that  all  moneys 
collected  by  the  TVA  as  power  revenues 
and  from  other  sources  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
except  $10  million  annually  which  the 
TVA  may  use  for  emergency  purposes  to 
assure  a  constant  flow  of  power  over 
their  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  offer  such  a 
bill?  Because  my  bill  squares  completely 
with  the  rules,  the  regulations  and  the 
laws  under  which  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  operates,  under  which 
the  Southwest  Power  Administration  op- 
erates, xmder  which  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  operates  today 
and  have  operated  for  many,  many  years, 
and  very  successfully. 

The  TVA  Board  is  composed  of  only 
three  men  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  elected  by  the  people;  however,  my 
bill  leaves  them  in  the  same  position  as 
the  administrators  In  all  other  agencies 
of  our  Government.  It  leaves  the  appro- 
priation function  of  the  Congress  intact. 
It  does  not  make  an  exceptionally  fav- 
ored political  subdivision  In  the  United 
States  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  as 
this  bill  H.R.  3460  provides. 

This  bill,  of  course,  as  everyone  knows 
who  has  read  the  bill  and  listened  to  the 
debate,  is  anti-American  to  the  nth  de- 
gree. No  such  authority  has  ever  been 
delegated  to  three  men  before  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

I  was  quite  amused  to  hear  my  good 
friend  the  Democratic  floor  leader  say 
that  this  bill  is  comparable  to  the  ffigh- 
way  Construction  Act.  That  bill  covers 
not  just  one  small  political  subdivision 
of  this  Nation,  It  applies  to  the  entire 
Nation  and  treats  every  State  in  the 
Union  equitably,  mcludlng  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  area. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  drop  my 
bill  in  the  hopper;  now  I  know  that 
sooner  or  later  if  this  bill  which  is  now 
being  considered,  H.R.  3460,  becomes  a 
law  of  the  land,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years 
from  now  when  this  Congress  will  repeal 
that  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


May  7 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page 
2.  Une  8.  after  the  word  "facility"'  Inaert 
•manufactured,  produced,  or  aHembled  \ui- 
der  standards  of  labor  and  Industry  prevalent 
In  the  United  States  of  America.". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  imposes  a  duty  not  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  genUe- 
•  man  from  Pennsylvania  like  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 


I  note  that  every  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  debate  concerned  putting  addi- 
tional burdens  and  restrictions  on  the 
TVA,  so  If  my  ameiidment  falls  in  that 
category,  how  can  it  be  out  of  order  any 
more  than  the  other  amendments  that 
have  been  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  like  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  imposes  restric- 
tions on  the  purchase  of  equipment  by 
the  TVA.  The  bill  has  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  power  and  the  methods  of 
financing  that  power. 

Mr.  PENT.  May  I  say  that  I  am  only 
putting  back  onto  TVA  the  very  restric- 
tions you  call  for  that  have  been  on  TVA 
since  its  inception. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee) .  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  because  it  deals  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  Corporation  and  the  use 
of  the  funds.  The  Chair  holds  that  the 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  de- 
liberately and  purposely  stayed  out  of  all 
debate  relative  to  this  subject  of  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  passing  this 
legislation  and  the  argiiments  pro  and 
con  as  to  private  ownership  or  public 
ownership,   or   many   other   arguments 
that  are  injected  into  legislation  of  this 
type.    I  am  only  interested  at  this  time 
in  appealing  to  all  of  you  on  the  basis  of 
fairness  to  ask  that  you  put  back  into 
the  law  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  certain  re- 
strictive covenants  in  the  matter  of  pur- 
chases of  faclhties  and  equipment  that 
they  have  had  to  abide  by  all  these  years 
since  the  inception  of  the  TVA.    I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  did 
on  April  15  of  this  year  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  set  forth  a  statement  that 
bids  would  be  opened  for  facilities  for 
the  production   of   6   million   kilowatts 
running  in  value  anywhere  from  $150 
million  to  $200  million.     A  spokesman 
said  that  these  bids  would  be  received  on 
May  28  in  anticipation  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  Congress.    They  also 
have  asked,  according  to  this  article  In 
the  paper,  that  three  foreign  firms  be 
invited  and  are  invited  to  bid  on  this  fa- 
cility.   These  three  firms  are  the  English 
Electric  Co..  Brown-Boverie  of  Switzer- 
land and  Parsons  Limited  of  England. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  com- 
panies have  ever  been  underbid  in  all 
of  the  history  of  bidding  on  power  equip- 
ment by  public  utilities  or  private  utill- 
Ues  in  the  United  States.  This  means, 
gentlemen,  that  you  are  bidding  for 
$750  million  worth  of  foreign-made 
equipment  on  this  day  in  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  arguing 
the  point,  as  I  said,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  have  the  right  to  issue  reve- 
nue bonds.  I  am  arguing  that  this  Con- 
gress has  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
certain  legislation  which  increases  the 
cost  of  American-made  goods.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  you 
fair-minded  men  from  the  Tenneeaee 


Valley  who  arc  appealing  to  the  rest  of 
us  from  all  over  the  country  to  be  good 
to  your  industry  and  to  jrour  valley  and 
to  your  workers— I  am  appealing  to  you 
fair-minded  men  to  be  Just  as  reasonable 
to  my  workers  and  to  the  workers  in  the 
other  areas  of  the  coimtry  because  under 
the  present  law,  which  you  are  now  set- 
ting aside,  any  bidder  or  any  company  in 
the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to 
live  up  to  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  and  to 
the  Bacon-Davis  Act  and  to  the  Buy 
American  Act  If  these  companies  in 
my  area  have  to  abide  by  these  Federal 
laws,  they  have  to  add  to  their  costs  of 
production  up  to  11  percoit  with  fringe 
benefits  as  contained  in  their  union  con- 
tracts, and  will  have  to  add  up  to  40 
percent  onto  the  cost  of  the  contract 

Mr.  WIER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  because  we  have  In  Minneapolis 
the  same  problem  that  you  are  present- 
ing to  us  here  which  occurred  in  my 
district  when  we  lost  a  pretty  substan- 
tial contract  affecting  employment  for 
over  500  employees,  all  good  constituents 
of  mine,  suffered  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  -OFNT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  details  because  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  sa   But,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  just  two  specific  ex- 
amples   which    I    think    are    important 
enough  to  have  a  bearing  on  how  the 
House  of  Representatives  votes  today. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  foreign  com- 
panies should  be  restricted  and  prevent- 
ed from  bidding.    I  am  not  closing  the 
door  on  any  production  anywhere  in  the 
world.     I  am  only  saying  that  if  an 
American  iMwiucer  has  to  live  up  to  the 
laws  passed  by  this  Congress,  then  any- 
body who  bids  against  us  must  abide 
by  the  same  standards  of  American  labor 
and  American  industry  that  are  imposed 
upon  American  bidders  and  American 
manufacturers.     That  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  amendment   The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  does  not  enter  into 
the  ideology  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  or  the  good- 
ness or  the  badness  of  the  legislation. 
My  amendment  does  not  deal  with  the 
propriety    or    the    impropriety    of    the 
question  of  these  revenue  bonds.    I  am 
only  asking  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  voting  for  $750  million  worth  of  for- 
eign made  equipment 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
further  pomt  If  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  requires  $750  million  worth 
of  additional  revenue  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements for  power  facilities  and  out- 
put, then  the  private  utilities  of  the 
United  States  will  require  $5  billion  in 
the  next  5  years  and  there  is  not  a 
private  utility  In  the  United  States  that 
can  afford  to  buy  American  nmde  equip- 
ment from  this  day  on.  if  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Is  given  this  amount  of 
money  to  spend  without  having  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Federal  law. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  you  are  opening 
up  a  door  you  wiU  never  be  able  to  close 
if  you  allow  this  to  go  through  without 
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accepting    this     amendment     placing 

reasonable   restrictions    upon   the   pur- 
chase of  equipment  abroad. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he  has 
made.  Certainly  something  must  be  done 
in  this  area  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  imderstandably  dis- 
turbed about  economic  conditions  in  his 
district,  and  who  of  us  would  not  be.  as 
far  as  that  goes?  But  in  his  amendment 
what  he  attempts  to  do  today  could  be 
very  costly  and  result  in  something  we 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  doing.  In 
an  effort  to  be  slightly  beneficial  it  might 
conceivably  be  something  which  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  basic  American  eco- 
nomic policy  as  well  as  basic  defense 
policy.  Because  of  this  we  do  not  want 
this  bill  used  as  a  vehicle  to  deal  with 
something  which  should  be  dealt  with 
and  threshed  out  in  another  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  completely 
barring  from  any  consideration  whatso- 
ever purchases  from  other  countries  by 
the  TVA.  We  would  have  no  idea  of 
what  the  things  or  items  might  be,  they 
could  not  be  reached  for  foreign  pur- 
chase. The  amendment  has  not  been 
considered  nor  have  witnesses  been  heard 
in  that  respect. 

In  the  matter  of  overall  purchases  by 
the  TVA,  let  us  look  at  the  record: 
Throughout  all  the  years  of  this  Au- 
thority's existence  only  V\(,  percent  of  its 
purchases  have  been  from  firms  abroad ; 
in  other  words  98.9  percent  of  their  pur- 
chases have  been  made  domestically. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  let  me  finish  my  statement. 
In  respect  to  this  overall  policy  applied 
to  TVA  or  any  other  Crovemment  agency 
this  is  something  that  if  adopted  would 
be  carried  forward  in  regard  to  all 
agencies.  This  is  why  I  say  thLs  bill  is 
not  the  vehicle  in  which  to  deal  with  such 
an  all-inclusive  far-reaching  program; 
it  should  be  handled  m  separate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  was  concerned,  too.  as  to  what  the 
feelings  of  the  administration  would  be 
in  regard  to  this  type  of  activity,  and  I 
asked  for  an  indication  of  position.  This 
is  the  letter  from  the  State  Department 
I  received  In  that  regard : 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  leg- 
IslaUon  further  to  restrict  Oovemment  agen- 
cies in  making  purchases  abroad  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  It  would  In  fact 
seriously  Impair  our  relaUons  with  our  allies 
and  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  free  world. 
ouch  procurement  is  now  governed  by  the 
'Buy  America"  Act  of  1933.  Under  this  leg- 
islation, preference  Is  given  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers for  the  supply  of  materials  for  Oovern- 
ment  use  and  adequate  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided to  permit  the  rejection  of  foreign  bids 
lor  reasons  of  naUonal  Interest  or  national 
•f'^y/'jy-  Additional  preference  is  glTen  to 
wnit«d  Butea  nrms  when  they  Intend  to 
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produce  the  products  In  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  or  when  small  bxislness  firms 
are  Involved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAic  B.  ICacokbkb,  Jk., 

Assistant  Secretary  o/  State. 

This  bill  does  not  allow  bids  to  be 
entertained  unless  the  differential  is 
higher  than  18  percent.  We  talk  about 
our  concern  for  economy  in  Government 
and  a  reduction  of  expenditures.  This 
amendment  could  be  completely  destruc- 
tive in  its  effects.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
this  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  govern- 
mental policies  that  concern  the  whole 
country. 

I  hope  we  will  not  be  rash  in  our  ac- 
tions today.  This  is  an  issue  that  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  clarify.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  whatsoever  to 
understand  the  ramifications  of  this 
amendment.  We  would  be  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  our  living  in  this 
world  if  we  adopted  the  amendment. 
Our  sales  abroad  of  products  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  are  large  and  are 
far  In  excess  of  this  1  percent  I  have 
talked  about  today  or  any  other  rela- 
tively small  amount. 

Let  us  maintain  reason  here  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  not  take  any  rash 
step  that  will  lead  us  to  a  position  that 
would  greatly  handicap  the  American 
position  in  the  free  world  today. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing   amendment   and   all    amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division     (demanded    by    Mr.    Bailbt) 
there  were — ayes  115,  noes  63. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.     HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HorrMAN  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  moti(m  is  offered  in  good 
faith  because  the  amendment  was  not 
properly  discussed  and,  in  my  judgment, 
should  have  been  adopted.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  why  this  early  in  the  week 
debate  should  be  shut  off. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bailey]  asking  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  BAHiEY.  No.  I  was  seeldng 
recognition. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  WeU. 
what  puzzles  me  on  the  vote  is  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  seem  to  be  the  only 
ones — there  are  a  few  on  that  side — 
who  voted  in  favor  of  this  last  amend- 
ment which  would  give  unemployment 
a  Jolt  Tbe  Republicans  have  been 
unjustly  critlolied  m  the  party  of  big 
business,  always  against  the  worker  and 


the  little  fellow.  The  record  shows  the 
charge  to  be  without  merit  Here  we  are 
today— and  we  all  know  it— when  the 
union  leadws,  at  least,  though  not  the 
employees,  are  supporting  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  doing  their  best  or 
worst,  if  I  might  put  it  that  way,  to 
defeat  the  Republicans  and  sound  poli- 
cies which  would  give  continuous  em- 
ployment. Even  that  shows  up  in  cam- 
paign contributions,  much  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  observe  that 
this  is  one  of  those  sad  oddities  that 
occur  every  now  and  then  in  politics. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  is 
not  particularly  known  as  a  friend  of 

labor 

Mr.   HOFFMAN  of   Michigan.     That 
shows  your  lack  of  information.    That 
is  not  my  fault 
Mr.  DENT.    Taking  up  the  cudgels 

and  being 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  can- 
not yield  any  further.  You  have  ac- 
knowledged my  fairness  and  willingness 
to  go  along  with  labor,  and  I  will,  and 
you,  as  a  union  organizer,  ought  to  know 
that.  And,  here  you  are,  while  your  po- 
Utical  buddies  are  throwing  you  down 
the  drain.  I  sympathize  with  you ;  I  can 
see  your  tears  and  understand  your 
grief  and  yoursorrow.  But  they  will  do 
it  every  time.  I  can  only  say  this,  that 
I  know  the  union  leaders  will  do  the 
same  thing  when  you  and  they  have  the 
votes,  and  there  will  not  then  be  any 
Democrats  over  on  your  side  of  the  aisle. 
They  will  be  members  of  the  Labor 
Party. 

Mr.  DENT.  Since  you  made  me  an 
organizer,  give  me  a  salary,  will  you? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We 
cannot  talk  at  the  same  time.  You  are 
louder  than  I.  I  do  not  say  you  are 
or  have  been  an  organizer  since  you  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress. 
Were  you  asking  me  something? 
Mr.  BAILEY.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
have  so  impressed  me  by  your  superior 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia that  I  hoped  you  would  contribute 
to  the  situation.    Here  is  a  chance. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  was  seeking  recogni- 
tion to  speak  in  opposition  to  your  pref- 
erential motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
will  quit,  because  I  know  you  will  do  a 
better  job  than  I  can. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  I  would  be  re- 
miss in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  vigorously 
support  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  DnrrJ.  I  would  certainly  be 
remiss  in  my  duty  to  the  more  than  100,- 
000  unemployed  people  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  some  4.5  million  un- 
employed throughout  the  Nation  if  I  did 
not  protest  a  practice  that  is  going  on 
here  and  Is  being  participated  in  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  that  these 
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Jobs  that  should  go  to  American  work- 
men are  being  given  to  foreign  oonoerns. 
Now.  the  gentleman  from  Pennayl- 
vanla  U  exactly  right.    We  passed  the 
Walsh-Healey  bill:  we  passed  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  we  passed  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tions.    All  American  businessmen  must 
live  up  to  those  standards  we  have  set  up. 
The  gentleman  from  Mississippi   [Mr. 
SiciTHl  said  we  would  be  violating  a  fixed 
Ctovernment  policy.    It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, to  set  up  these  standards  such 
as  were  contained  In  the  Walsh-Healey 
bill   and   in   the  Davis-Bacon   Act   and 
other  acts,  all  of  which  apply  to  these 
foreign  concerns  that  are  getting  these 
contracts.    They  have  no  risks  hke  we 
have.     Their  wage  rates  are  sometimes 
one-fourth  of  what  the  wage  rates  are  in 
this  country.    I  say  we  cannot  afford  to 
conduct  a  practice  of  that  kind,  and  the 
TVA  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders.    On 
the  17th  day  of  March  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  outlining  the 
various  items  in  which  the  TVA  had  vio- 
lated this  idea  of  "buy  American."   They 
tell   me    that   this   project.   If   it   goes 
through,  win  permit  them  to  generate 
something  like  6  million  additional  kilo- 
watt-houi*s. 

I  want  to  know  and  I  think  there  are 
enough  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
want  to  know  whether  some  of  the  jobs 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  equipment  for 
the  installations  that  have  been  referred 
\o  are  going  to  go  to  American  people 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  peddle  them 
out  abroad  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.'  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.   Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to 
call  attantlbn  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  serious   aspects   of   this   matter. 
which  has  not  yet  bacn  mcnUonad  on 
thla  floor,  haa  oomc  to  my  noUoc.    I  hava 
DMn  told  by  one  of  tha  lartaat  manufao- 
turtn  of  tqulpmani  in  tha  Unitad  Statca 
not  tvtn  to  worry  about  putting  thla 
amandmant  in.  baoauia  thty  have  mada 
*.  dtal  with  fortlgn  manufaeturart  and 
although  thty  ara  going  to  bid,  they 
cannot  bid   tha  American  labor,  tha 
Amarioan  eoat  of  producUon.    They  ara 
going  to  bid  under  an  Amarioan  uuc.  but 
With  foralgn  manufaoturan  making  tha 
good*.    I  ahaU  aaa  tha  day  whan  thla 
Congraaa  will  do  aomtthlng  mora  drastic 
than  la  proyidcd  in  tha  aimpla  amand- 
mant that  I  hava  offtradT^ 

Mt.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  let  me 
remind  my  coUeaguea  that  certainly  not 
more  than  4  yeara  ago  a  concern  in  Weat 
ylrglnla.  Porcelain  ProducU  of  Parkers- 
burg,  w.  Va..  lost  a  huge  contract  to 
supply  porcelain  material  for  Insulation 
purposes  at  the  Coulee  Dam.  Wa  lost 
that  to  a  Japanese  bid .  if  you  please.  Wa 
have  lost  two  or  three  others.  Right 
now  I  am  having  a  scrap  with  the  Ex- 
port-import Bank  to  keep  them  from 
awarding  a  contract  to  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  some  mining  machinery 
which  they  propose  to  sell  to  India. 
England  has  a  bid  In.  We  have  a  small 
concern  in  Oak  Hill  In  West  Virginia 
where  84.000  of  the  miners  are  unem- 
ployed.   Here  is  a  chance  for  a  $7  mUlion 
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contract,  and  the  chances  are  98  out  of 
100  that  it  will  go  to  a  British  concern 
instead  of  to  an  American  concern,  right 
In  the  heart  of  this  unemployment  area. 
I  say  that  it  is  time  to  break  it  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Horr- 

MAN]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTE]  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  quite  impressed  with  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  when  he 
spoke  about  the  history  of  the  legislation 
of  the  TVA  and  how  his  party  has  oeen 
for  progress  in  this  field  down  through 
the  years.  I  say  that  is  true.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. They  have  been  for  progress,  and 
I.  too,  stand  for  progress. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed 
to  progress  when  it  Jeopardizes  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  159 
new  plants  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Where  do  those  plants  come  from,  Mr. 
Chairman?  They  come  in  part  from  my 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Like  a  camel 
caravan,  the  soft  goods  Industry  has 
left  Massachusetts.  There  are  thousands 
unemployed  in  my  district  and  In  Massa- 
chusetts, people  with  large  families  are 
unemployed  because  these  Industries 
have  left  our  part  of  the  country.  Is  this 
the  type  of  progress  we  want.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? And  then,  to  put  a  little  more  acid 
on  the  wound,  the  TVA  has  given  large 
contracts  to  England,  to  Switaerland.  and 
to  other  foreign  countries,  again  taking 
Joba  away  from  people  employed  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Weatlnghouae  Company 
inmydiatriot. 

-..Ji^;5**V""*°;  we  can  weU  do  away 
with  thia  type  of  progreaa.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, z  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niaea  the  genUeman  from  Weat  Virginia 
(Mr.BAiUYl. 

Mr.  BAILIY.  Mr.  Chairman,  lei  me 
aay  in  concluaion  of  what  I  aaid  when 
J,;^»*  •PWkWm  to  the  preferenual  mo- 
Uon,  that  the  altuaUon  in  my  auta  la 
woraanlng.  Right  now  we  have  the  larg- 
est  percentage  of  unemployed  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  approaching  oloae  to 
16  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

I  have  been  trying  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  Congraaa  for  several  yeara 
what  theae  poUolea  of  ours  are  leading 
to.  That  U  what  1  had  in  mind  whan 
I  made  a  speech  back  in  March.  There 
are  a  few  thinga  that  we  are  permltUng 
to  go  on  here  that  are  going  to  destroy 
our  basic  American  economy,  and  that 
Is  one  of  them.  We  Just  simply  cannot 
tolerate  a  continuation  of  these  big  cost- 
ly purchases  being  made  abroad  when  we 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple needing  Jobs  here  at  home.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  the  word  "job"  is  the 
moat  Important  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage today.  We  had  better  provide 
some  of  them  If  we  want  to  continue  the 
claim  that  America  is  the  great  NaUon 
we  say  It  is.  *^»w«u 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
nlaes  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
believe  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  today  that  yester- 
day for  the  first  time  the  British  seized 
the  trade  balance  away  from  the  United 
States.  For  the  first  time  since  1865  the 
balance  of  trade  is  reversed. 

I  point  out  to  you  from  Michigan  and 
the  automobile  States  and  the  steel- 
producing  States  that  the  British  ex- 
ports of  autos  to  the  United  States  were 
$57,702,388  in  the  first  quarter,  as  com- 
pared with  $41,681,704  in  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  others  interested  in  cotton,  let  me 
point  out  that  when  we  lost  this  balance 
of  trade  to  Great  Britain  the  books 
show  that  cotton  Imports  from  the 
United  States  dropped  from  $31,397  663 
to  $8,848,890  in  the  first  quarter.  '  So 
there  is  a  matter  of  twenty-some  million 
dollars  in  cotton  that  we  have  lost. 

We  have  lost  the  balance  of  trade. 
Are  we  going  to  say  to  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  great  machinery  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  going  to  deprive  them 
of  the  right  to  bid  on  these  plants? 

We  are  losing  industi-y  after  indus- 
try to  unbridled  competiUon  from  cheap 
labor  areas,  areas  where  the  standard 
of  living  and  welfare  of  the  man  who 
labors  Is  second  to  the  desire  of  cartels 
to  flood  our  markets  with  cheap  goods. 
Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  exporUng 
the  Jobs  of  American  worklngmen  and 
women.  Today  we  will  And  whether  thla 
Democrat-controlled  Congreu  sincerely 
believes  in  Jobs  for  Americans,  whether 
they  are  concerned  in  unemployment  or 
Juat  doing  llpaervloe  for  p^tioal  pur« 
posea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
nlaea  the  genUeman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 

JOHUl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  X  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the  com- 
mittee in  oonnMUon  with  the  procure- 
ment policy  of  the  Tenneaaee  Valley 
Authority  that  from  18SS  to  10M  it  pro- 
cured manufaoturaa  in  the  State  of 
Pennaylvanla  in  Uie  amount  of  |I4«.« 
pig.OOO.  It  aeema.  Mr.  Chairman,  thai 
the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority  la  of  oon* 
aiderable  Unportanoe  in  the  matter  of 
purohaaea,  and  in  thia  oaae  the  bene- 
ficiary la  the  Bute  of  Pennaylranla. 

Thla  la  not  the  proper  forum  for  tha 
eonaideraUon  of  a  matter  of  the  vaat 
Importance  this  amendment  provokea. 
If  there  U  logic  and  Juatiflcatlon  for  the 
MopUon  of  thla  type  of  amendment  on 
this  bill,  it  would  be  neoeasary  for  ua 
to  adopt  a  similar  amendment  on  erery 
bill  that  comes  to  thia  floor.  We  will 
then  recede  Into  a  state  of  economic  iso- 
laUon  and  that  la  not  something  that 
we  should  try  to  do  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  genUeman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

HoiTMAir]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
CTialrman.  my  only  purpose  In  coming 
to  the  well  of  the  House  at  this  time  is 
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because  when  I  left  the  floor  a  while  ago.    Directors  might  not  be  able  to  make  ous  overaiBht    a  mM«i*nf  •»/«  in  .««. 

a  Republican  on  the  Committee  on  For-    payments  due  at  any  particular  Um"but  ?m    mSS   thL   XncLlfnt   J^l 

elgn  Affairs  IMr.  BINTL.T1  said  I  owed    Uiere  U  another  sectlSn  In  Uie  bUl  which  gStlSST  frSS   SSS^^la     TMr 

...  «...«,  an  annloov.  and  I  am  h.r^h,    take,  care  Of  that.  becau«»  TVA  Is  re-  Da^Tt^e  .IZmln^^Ji^sL^^ 

quired  to  make  Uiese  payments  out  of  [Mr.  Smtth]  said  Uiat  the  amendment 

net  power  proceeds   after   bond  pay-  was  not  needed  because  there  was  al- 

ments  and  operating  expenses."   Now,  if 

they  do  not  have  any  net  power  proceeds, 

due  to  drought  or  other  emergency  con- 


the  House  an  apology,  and  Z  am  hereby    takes  care  of  that,  because  TVA  is  re 
extending  it.    I  referred  to  the  gentle-  - 

men  on  the  right  as  representing  the 
-Labor  Party."  He  said  I  should  have 
said  they— our  Democrat  friends— repre- 
sented the  foreign  Labor  Party.    Appar 


ready  available  to  American  manufac- 
turers and  American  working  men  and 
women  the  protection  of  the  so-called 


ently  today,  by  their  votes,  they  do  Just     ditions.  they  would  not  be  required  to    irAmeri^n  A^ TpaJt  of  the  SS 
that.    Hence.  I  apologize  for  the  pre-    make  the  payments,  anyway.   Therefore,    statutes  of  the  Iwid. 


All  time  has  ex- 


vious  statement 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dint),  there 
were — ayes  100.  noes  123. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dint  and  Mr. 
Skith  of  Mississippi. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
115,  noes  156. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Ur.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonab:  On  page 
10,  line  IS.  after  the  period  following  the 
word  "Investment",  strlice  out  the  remaining 
words  on  Una  15  and  all  ot  Una*  16,  17,  18,  18. 
ao.andai. 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  In  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a 
simple  amendment.  It  almply  atrlkea 
out  the  last  aentenoe  in  the  aectlon. 
Frankly.  I  think  It  ahould  be  agreed  to  by 
tha  Committee. 

The  aecUon  Z  propoae  to  atrlke  out 
gtvea  the  Board  of  Directora  of  TVA  aole 
and  exclualve  authority  to  determine 
whether  to  paaa  over  two  annual  inatall- 
menu  of  paymenta  due  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmtnt.  Now.  in  all  of  my  experience 
deaUng  with  creditor-debtor  relaUon- 
•hlpa.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  board 
of  directora  of  a  debtor  corporation  hav- 
ing the  sole  and  exclusive  authority 
to  decide  whether  to  paaa  over  two  an- 
nual inauilmenu  due  on  the  obllgaUon. 
Certainly  the  creditor  ahould  have  aome 
aay-so  about  auch  an  important  matter, 

I  point  out  alao  that  there  la  no  Ian- 
gunge  In  thu  aeeUon  or  anywhere  elae  In 

the  bill  that  would  require  TVA  to  catch    Insure  that  the  funds  which  wlU  be  made 

up  with  theae  lapaed  or  sklpped-over  available  by  this  blU  for  the  purchase  of  Bleotric  Co.  Thla  industry  haa  felt  the 
PVttenta  at  any  aubsequent  time,  heavy  electrical  equipment,  turbines  and  impact  of  the  recession  far  more  aeverely 
conceivably  the  Board  might  pass  over  generators,  for  example,  will  have  a  rea-  than  many  other  Industries,  and  haa 
two  annual  paymenta  in  IMl  and  1982  aonable  opportunity  of  being  utillaed  for  been  much  slower  in  getting  back  on  ita 
and  then  make  several  aiuiual  payments  purchases  from  American  factories  and  'e«t.  We  In  Schenectady  want  a  fair 
and^  then  skip  over  two  other  annual    In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  employ-    crack  at  any  turbine  generator  business 

ment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  who  are  out  of  work  in  the  heavy 
electrical  manufacturing  companies  ot 
America. 

.  .^^,„^^  *  ^^^       My  amendment  Is  d^gned  to  correct    , 

•J! 'tnke  is  necessary.    I  can  understand    what  I  believe  is  merely  an  oversight    their  unemployment  insiu'ance  benefits 
*hy,    because    of    drought    or    other    on  the  part  of  the  committee  in  the    certainly  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
emergency  conditions,  the  TVA  Board  of     preparation  of  this  bill,  but  a  most  seri-     these  vast  sums  of  money  appropriated 
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I  think  the  language  is  unnecessary.  In 
addition  to  being  very  dangerous,  to  in- 
corporate in  a  bill  of  this  sort.  It  vests 
too  much  authority  In  the  Board  of  DI- 
rec*x)r8  and  should  come  out  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Independent 
ofHces  appropriation  bill  of  1948  it  was 
provided  that  TVA  would  pay  to  the 
Treasury  over  a  period  of  40  years 
amounts  equal  to  the  appropriated  funds 
Invested  in  power  property.  That  pro- 
vision gave  TVA  considerable  latitude  as 
to  the  time  of  pajonents.  TVA  has  suc- 
ceeded in  paying  way  in  advance  of 
schedule  up  until  the  present  time.  The 
reason  this  provision  is  included  In  the 
bill  Is  to  give  TVA  some  latitude  in  a 
repayment  schedule  due  to  the  fact  that 
3=y<  billions  of  installed  capacity  is  hydro. 
With  hydro  plants  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  constant  stream  flow,  and  that  may  not 
occur  in  the  event  of  a  dry  season  such 
as  we  had  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  in 
1956.  This,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
committee,  la  to  insure  that  TVA  can 
make  Ita  paymenta  punctually  and 
properly. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment la  not  Agreed  to, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queatlon  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  tMr.  JomabI. 

The  amendment  waa  rejected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  u  followa: 

Amandmant  offarad  by  Mr.  tnurroM: 
On  paga  8,  Una  aa.  after  "Uw**  iniart  "tx« 
rapt  tha  ao-oaUad  'Buy  Amarioan  Aot*,  title 
41,  United  gutea  Code,  paragraph  10**. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  Z  have  offered  haa 
the  aame  baalo  purpoae  aa  the  amend- 
ment offered  prevloualy  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pexmaylvanla  (Mr,  Dint] 
namely,  to  protect  the  joba  of  the  work- 
lngmen and  women  of  America  and  to 


Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not 
correct.  The  langiiage  on  page  5  of  the 
bill  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  bond  proceeds  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  herein,  including  the  ad- 
dition of  generating  imlts  to  existing 
power-producing  projects  and  the  con- 
struction of  additional  power  producing 
projects — which  clearly  refers  to  the 
possibility  of  purchasing  generators  and 
turbines — shall  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements or  limitations  of  any  other 
law.  The  term  any  other  law  obviously 
means  Just  what  it  says  and  so  Includes 
the  Buy  American  Act.  In  other  words, 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  It  has  come 
out  of  the  ccHnmittee,  even  though  I  do 
not  think  the  committee  had  that  orig- 
inal Intention,  means  that  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  Into  law  the  $750  million  which 
will  be  made  available  thereby  to  the 
TVA  to  purchsise  electrical  generating 
equipment  might  well  all  be  spent 
abroad  and  not  a  single  American  man- 
ufacturer would  profit  from  these  ex- 
penditures, and  not  a  single  American 
workingman  would  be  put  back  to  work. 
On  the  basis  of  the  committee  report 
and  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  committee  today  and  yes- 
terday it  aeema  clear  that  thla  provlalon 
waa  dealgned  to  refer  speolfloaUy  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
But  in  actuality,  aa  Z  have  ahown.  It  goea 
much  further  than  that 

Zf  the  gentleman  from  Mlaalaalppl  TMr. 
Smxth],  a  dlatlngulahed  member  of  the 
committee,  la  under  the  impreaalon  that 
the  Buy  American  Act  atiU  appliaa,  and 
It  waa  not  the  intention,  aa  Z  ballavt  It 
waa  not  of  the  oommlttee  to  aupereede 
the  Buy  American  Aot  in  thla  legialatlon. 
then  I  thmk  we  owe  it  to  the  buatneaa- 
men  and  the  woikera  of  thia  country  to 
make  that  faot  oryatal  clear  by  apelUng 
out  In  detail,  aa  my  amandmant  doea, 
that  thla  atipulatlon  does  not  apply  to 
the  provlalona  of  tha  aet  title  41.  Unitad 
Statea  Code,  paragraph  10. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  repreaent  a  diatrict 
in  upstate  New  York  which  haa  been 
heavily  hit  by  unemployment  The 
major  Industry  in  our  diatrict  la  the 
great  turbine  induatry  ot  the  General 


payments  at  a  subsequent  date.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  too  much  au- 
tnority  to  be  vested  In  the  boai-d  of  di- 
rectors of  a  debtor  corporation.  More- 
?^^'J_**°  ^^^  ^^^  the  language  I  seek 


which  will  be  created  If  this  bill  becomes 
law.  and  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  fair  crack  at  it  The  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  are  out  of  work 
in  Schenectady  and  who  have  exhausted 
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by  the  Cbngreas  will  be  used  to  put  them 
back  to  work  In  the  Industry  In  which 
they  are  trained  and  for  which  they  are 
beet  fitted. 

Some  people  hare  said.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  American  electrical  manufacturers 
can  never  successfully  underbid  foreign 
manufacturers  because  of  the  higher 
costs  which  our  American  manufacturers 
are  confronted  with.    The  provisions  of 
the  Buy  American  Act,  even  though  I 
personally  feel  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough,  at  least  provide  a  spread  of  6 
percent  to  make  up  some  of  these  cost 
differences    between    American    manu- 
facturers   and    foreign    manufacturers. 
and  In  the  case  of  an  unemployment 
area,  such  as  Schenectady,  the  differ- 
ential allowed  under  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  act  is  12  percent.     This  at 
least  hieans  that  if  the  Buy  American 
Act  applies  to  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  legislation,  as  it  does  apply  to 
every  other  agency  of  GJovernment.  then 
American  manufacturers  of  heavy  elec- 
trical equipment  will  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity   to   compete   for    the    ma- 
chinery whlch-will  be  purchased  as  a 
result  oi.  this  legislation,  and  the  people 
who  are  unemployed  in  the  great  centers 
of  the  electrical  industry,  not  only  in 
Schenectady  but  in  the  district  of  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     tMr 
CoNTil.  and  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dint],  and 
the    district    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mirmesota   [Mr.  Wier],  will  also  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  hope  that 
they  can  get  off  the  unemployment  rolls 
and  get  back  to  making  a  decent  Ameri- 
can living. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  committee  can  do 
anything  except  adopt  this  amendment 
and  make  it  clear  that  we  do  intend 
that  the  funds  which  are  being  made 
available  to  a  corporation  by  Govern- 
ment appropriations  will  be  used  in 
every  reasonable  way  in  accordance  with 
existing  law,  to  help  restore  the  economy 
and  the  livelihood  of  American  men  and 
women. 

Already,  I  am  informed,  that  the  TVA 
In  antlclpaUon  of  the  adopUon  of  this 
legislation,  has  requested  preliminary 
bids  on  the  kinds  of  machinery  that  it 
will  need  to  bring  its  capacity  up  to  full 
peak  strength.  If  these  bids,  which  are 
already  being  considered  in  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  and  on  which  labor  and 
management  I  might  say  are  working 
together,  prove  to  be  successful,  then  we 
can  expect  thousands  of  new  Jobs  in  our 
area  and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  re- 
vltalization  of  our  economic  life. 

I  have  faced  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  a  great  deal  of  personal 
reluctance,  because  we  In  New  York 
State  are  already  aware,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Hallbck]  has  al- 
ready said,  that  the  appeal  of  cheaper 
power  in  the  southern  areas  of  our 
country  has  persuaded  many  of  our  bus- 
inesses and  established  industries  to 
leave  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
great  Northeast  and  go  elsewhere.  We 
are  seriously  disturbed  by  these  changes 
which  are  coming  about,  and  we  are 
desperately  anxious  to  be  able  to  con- 


tinue to  provide  for  our  own  livelihood 
and  for  our  own  families  In  our  own 
home  communities.  It  seems  clear  that 
this  bill  Is  going  to  be  passed  and  that 
TVA  will  continue  to  operate.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion In  this  conunlttee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  TVA  Is  here  to  stay  and 
should  continue  In  business,  within  the 
area  that  It  presently  serves.  1  for  one 
do  not  feel  that  It  ought  to  expand  Its 
operaUons.  and  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  add  the  Vinson 
amendment  which  will  guarantee  that  it 
does  not  expand  outside  of  its  present 
area.  Personally.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  tighter  controls  over  TVA 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovernment  and  the 
Congress. 

But  we  in  New  York  Stete  are  anxious 
about  unemployment  and  we  need  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  get  some  turbine  busi- 
ness to  keep  our  people  alive.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  .to  support  this  measure  ; 
I  could  not  support  it  unless  it  includes 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
which  will  make  cle^r  that  we  is  Sche- 
nectady will  have  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity t6  take  advantage  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  this  legislation  to  put 
our  unemployed  people  back  to  work.  If. 
as  I  hope,  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
then  I  feel  confident  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  not  only  for  our 
own  area  but  for  the  turbine  industry 
and  the  heavy  electrical  machinery  in- 
dustry throughout  America. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.    I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  has  been  shown  to 
the  committee.    The  committee  certainly 
had  no  Intention  to  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  as  written  in  any  way  would 
exempt  the  TVA  from  the  Buy- American 
Act.    The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
makes  It  very  clear  that  the  TVA  shall 
not  be  exempted.    This  side  of  the  com- 
mittee is  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.     MACK     of     Washington.       Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  amendment 
so  we  cannot  consent  to  It  without  hear- 
ing its  merits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johas:  On  page 
11.  line  14.  strike  out  the  period  in  line  14 
Insert  a  colon  and  add  "Provided,  hoioever' 
That  the  Corporation  shall  furnish  power  to 
any  wholly  owned  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  TVA  ■ervloe  area 
as  herein  defined,  at  a  rate  or  rates  which 
will  produce  no  greater  rate  of  return  than 
l»  produced  upon  sales  to  any  other  ctis- 
tomer."  , 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  thla  is 
such  a  sound  amendment  that  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  adopted  if  I  can  clearly  ex- 
plain It  to  the  Committee.  It  merely 
provides  that  in  the  sale  of  power  TVA 
shall  not  charge  the  At<Mnic  Energy 
Commission  or  any  other  wholly  owned 


agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Qov- 
ernment at  a  rate  which  will  produce  a 
higher  rate  of  return  than  It  receives 
from  sales  to  Its  other  customera. 

♦kP?!.^**  **•*"  •  '"^^  deal  saw  in 
this  debate  and  on  previous  occasions 
about  the  money  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment has  saved  because  of  the  fact  that 
It  gets  bargain  rates  for  power  from 

I  should  like  to  caU  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  Aimual  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  operaUons  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller Qcrieral  of  the  United  States  and 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
on  January  15.  1959.  On  p^es  56  and 
57  of  this  audit  report,  which  Is  available 
to  every  Member  of  the  House,  you  wiU 
find  that  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
lates that  since  1955  his  office  has  been 
trying  to  get  TVA  to  make  a  study  of  its 
rate  of  return  on  power  sales  to  custom- 
ers by  classes,  segregating  the  rate  of 
return  on  power  sales  to  the  AEC  and 
other  Government  instaUations  and  the 
rate  of  return  from  ordinary  cutomers 
including  industrial  and  commercial 
customers. 

When  I  read  this  report  I  was  amazed 
to  discover  that  the  study  conducted  by 
TVA  itself  last  year  disclosed  some 
starUing  facts.  The  rate  of  return  to 
TVA  last  year  from  aU  operations 
amounted  to  3.59  percent,  but  the  rate 
of  return  from  power  sales  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  3.81  percent. 

The  rate  of  return  from  sales  to  other 
customers  was  only  3.48  percent. 

This  seems  indefensible  to  be.  It  Is 
unconscionable  for  the  TVA  to  produce 
for  itself  a  rate  of  return  on  sales  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission,  an  instru- 
mentality owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  Is  higher  than  It  receives 
from  its  sales  to  industrial,  commercial, 
and  other  customers. 

My  amendment  would  simply  require 
that  In  the  future  TVA  shall  sell  its  pow- 
er to  the  wholly  owned  Instnunentalities 
of   the    Federal    Government    at   rates 
which  will  produce  a  rate  of  return  no 
greater  than  the  rate  of  return  It  receives 
on  sales  of  power  to  its  other  customers. 
Wliy  should  our  own  instrumentalities 
pay  more  for  the  power  we  use  than 
some  of  the  other  customers  of  TVA  pay? 
Yesterday  in  colloquy  I  read  some  other 
figures  from  the  audit  report  to  which 
I  have  referred  today.    I  obtained  per- 
mission this  morning  when  we  were  in 
the  House  to  Insert  extracts  from  this 
audit  report  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  will  include  the  table  on  page  44  of  the 
audit   report,   which   shows  the  record 
for  1957  and  1958  on  sales  to  municipali- 
ties and  cooperatives:  the  table  that  ap- 
pears on  page  45  of  the  audit  report, 
which  shows  sales  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial customers;  and  the  table  that 
appears  on  page  47.  which  shows  sales 
to  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.    I  will  also  include 
page  56  and  the  table  on  page  57  of  the 
audit  report,  which  sets  out  the  facts 
I  have  related  comparing  the  rate  of  re- 
turn from  sales  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission   and   other    customers    of 
TVA. 
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kllo««U> 


4.M 
4.13 

4.10 
4.91 


4.  It 

4.79 
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^a/«'*  lo  industrial  and  commercial  uscra 


Ty|(c  of  |iowor 


Firm  and  iiitcrrupUblr.. 
Sttpi)!^!!]^!*!  or  cpeeial. 


TutiJ. 


1958 


Sales  in  1.000 
kilowatt-hours 


8.2He.4»4 
72.147 


8,361,631 


Revmu« 


Dollars 


31.840,750 
33«.  140 


35,170^890 


Mills  per 
kilowatt- 
hours 


4.30 

4.66 


4.21 


1957 


Sales  in  1.000 
kilowatt -hours 


7.683^  OM 
323.849 


8,006,  MS 


Reronuw 


Dollars 


30.334.388 
1. 610. 473 


31.944,871 


MUlspor 

kilowatt- 

bours 


3.96 

4.87 


3.9« 


S<Uca 

to  Federal  agencies 

/ 

1958 

1957 

- 

S:J<«  In  1.000 

kilo'A  all -hours 

Revenues 

Sales  in  1.000 
kilowatt-bours 

Revenue* 

DoDars 

MilLs  per 

kiJowalt- 

bours 

Dollars 

Mills  IK* 
kilowatt- 
hours 

Alofnic  r.nfrry  Commiiction: 
Oak  Ri(1in<: 

.Nortiial.  ba»<>  contract 

Normal.  rxiMUi;iion  cmitntct „ . 

•.0M.774 

10,  tat\  KK 

613.999 

22,08.^500 
43.  4:m.  sit 

2,  e02.  757 

3  63 
4.08 
4.24 

6, 056,  327 
8.  790,  389 
3.356.850 

22.021.253 
3h.  K3K,  8n 
15. 165^  613 

3.M 

iDterim  ana  supiilmientul         .            . 

4.4M 

4.  S3 

Tot;U,  Oak  Ridgr 

17.336.309 

68,122.583 

3.91 

laaos  A6C 

73.025,789 

4.01 

ra.lurah: 

.Normal 

Interim  and  Supiilpnirnlal .""III 

I'uniplnc  water " 

10.  htO.  486 

439.tl37 

7,6h3 

a9.38><.4M 

1.682.543 
32.744 

3.74 
3.83 
4.26 

8,  »4.\  977 

4,050.176 

9,211 

33, 180.  .-SAO 

18,  744, 647 

38,843 

3.71 
4.63 
4.22 

Total.  Paduciui 

10.968.008 

41.103.741 

3.74 

13.00&S64 

51,964.0C0 

3.90 

28.324.317 

109.  226.  324 

3.86 

31.208.930 

124. 989. 809 

4.00 

Aniol.1  Knirtnewtnf  Devrlopmnit  Cent«n  • 
I'owcr 

349,  714 

2,  196. 199 
540.000 

6.28 

260,195 

L  772. 754 
540.  OOO 

Tnuuraiasion  ciiarscs I-"!""""!!!!""!""^^ 

£.81 

Total     ...  . 
Olliw  K«-<iiral  a«ton<d«i "IIII"II™IIIIIIIIilIIII"III""IIIlIllIlIIII 

349.714 
222.907 

2. 736, 199 
1.131.214 

7.82 
5.07 

280.196 

1#,804 

2,312,754 

998,036 

8.88 
5.03 

I  otal .. . ^^ _^__ 

28.806,938 

113,093,737 

3.91 

31.666,929 

138.300,599 

4.05 

Art'onWM«a  8Ut^W77*"**"'  '''"'*^  ■^'^  ^'^^^  *"^  tunnel  project  located  at  Tullahoma,  Tcnn.    Tliisprojwt  was  established  under  Uic  Air  EnglneerlnB  Development  Center 


7) 

»AT«-OF-KrrtJBN    8TUDT 

In  our  1955  audit  report  to  tlie  Congress, 
we  pointed  out  that,  although  TVA's  power 
rates  had  generally  provided  It  with  a  4-per. 
cent  return  on  the  Investnwnt  In  the  power 
ft'^^'F'*?-  ^**'  Authority  had  niade  no  formal 
study  designed  to  show  the  rates  of  return 
on  Its  power  investment  by  major  classes 

A  .m"^^"**"-  ^«  recommended  that  the 
Authority  make  such  a  study.  It  being  our 
opiiiion  that  essential  InformaUon  would 
'•-  provided  for  evaluating  the  reasonable- 


ness of  TVA's  power  rates  by  classes  of 
customers  and  for  other  management  pur- 
poses. 

This  recommendation  was  discussed  dur- 
ing our  1956  audit,  and  the  Authority 
agreed  to  undertake  a  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allocating  costs  between  long-term 
normal  Berrlce  to  AEC  and  service  to  all 
other  customers  and  appraising  the  rate  of 
return  from  each.  It  was  contemplated 
that  the  study  would  be  made  for  fiscal 
year    1958,   that   being  the   first   year   that 


AEC's  demands  were  expected  to  be  sup- 
plied by  long-term  normal  power.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan.  T^A  has  prepared 
a  study  based  on  fiscaJ  year  1958  operations 
which  indicates  that  the  rate  of  return  on 
the  overall  power  operation  amotinted  to 
3.59  percent,  consisting  of  a  return  of  3.81 
percent  from  long-term  normal  power  sales 
to  AEC  and  a  return  of  3.48  percent  from 
the  remainder  of  Its  power  business.  A  copy 
of  the  TVA  study  Is  Included  as  appendix 
B  of  this  report. 
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A  sununary  of  the  allocation*  developed  by  TVA  In  the  atudy  followi: 
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lievmue. 


Kipenara: 

Fuel 

Hteam,  direct  ezpenae . ..."!" 

Hyilro.  direct  rxi>ease ........ .......IIII 

Inn'rchaniTP  (net) '..'.'.'. 

Other  production  exi)enae.i..«».........„.""I 

TransiniMlon  exi>eniie . . ; .. .."11". 

<'iu)t<>iner  accouiitlnfr ""17 

Rrecarch  and  <lemostrutlon  In  power  utrflulion* 

Payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 

Administrative,  (vnerul,  and  other  expenjie»..^!I 


Total  syttem 


1333,548.000 


Total 

Dvpreclatloo. 


Total  expenses. 


Nat 


net  Investment. 


IUt«  of  return  (percent) . 


77.  82S.  000 

10, 044. 000 

13.  2M).  (NIO 

'  72S.  (IIIO 

1. 7.1«.  «w 

8,fll3.  000 

IK3.  (ion 

A.Vi.  (WD 

5,272.(100 

•,2«2,(no 


A  EC  (normal 
loads) 


$IO«,«7S,000 


51.  827. 000 
11,415,000 


134.  773.  (mo 
43.7V3.000 


i7a,i 

54,1 


i.sao,4 


&» 


«7».  000 

1,04Z(WU 

JO.0UO 


Other 
eiutomera 


1,541.000 


•i(i.HM.  am 

19.407,(100 


30.303.000 


hOUi.000 


3.81 


Situation  is  such  that  It  would  be  proper 
to  do  so. 

Mr.   HALLECK.     I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman    from     Massachusetts    that 

during  the  day  there  have  been  some 

$im875,ooo     Statements  to  the  effect  that  possibly  the 
■  housing  bill  would  come  up  under  some 

35.  MS.  000  Other  procedure  than  a  rule.  I  take  it 
1^^'^  ff**'?  "?*  statement  made  by  the  major- 
•  mlooo  "y  ^"^<*er  at  this  time  that  It  would  not 
come  up  next  week  except  under  a  rule' 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words  it 
would  be  the  gentleman's  intention  to 
dispense  with  the  business  in  order  on 
Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course  the 
H2,M.ooo  leadership  does  not  hke  to  bypass  the 
S4.«ao.ooo     potnniittee  on  Rules  unless  It  is  abso- 


777.000 

7.  571.  000 

173.000 

553.  UOO 

6.272.000 

&  721. 000 


ss.O(W.ono 

28,  son.  000 


=     lutely   necessary.     We   have   been   verv 


*^"°^"^    tolerant,    although    the    Committee 


on 


>  Deduction. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend 
ment. 


nores    the    fact    that    there    are    costs 

incurred  in  connection  with  the  market- 

»-,   ^.    ,  ^  ^  ^  ing  to  other  agencies  that  are  not  in- 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  seen  a    curred  in  connection  with  the  marketing 

series  of  amendments  that  have  had  as     to  the  Government,  so  we  are  not  high- 

their  purpose   the    taking   over   of   the     Jacking    any    Government    installations 

managerial  operation  of  the  Tennessee 


3.48  Rules,  outside  of  the  housing  bill  has 
been  very  cooperative.  But.  I  think  it 
is  getting  to  the  point  where  the  lead- 
ership has  the  feehng  that  tolerance  is 
being  extended  somewhat.  Of  coiu-se  I 
do  not  say  that  in  any  spirit  of  criticism 
at  all. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course  not-  but 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  the  purpose 
of  my  inquiry  was  simply  to  recognize 


majnageriai  operation  of  the  Tennessee     with  the  rates  that  are  charged  down     th*.f«^rf  »,*♦»,        »™P^y^w»  recogniz 
y.*  i?..^."^'?°"^^  ^"^  ^^^  y^.^""«  °'  th^t     there.    As  a  matter  of  J^  SlSovem"    ti^ve/tfilJIl^iH  "l"^  rvfl^i^I^.'^^^P?^. 


authority  in  agencies  and  bureaus  dis-  ment  is  getting  a  very  low  rate  and  the 

S?«^  *K       '^"^^^^'i'     "^®     Government,  saving  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

since  these  amendments  have  not  sue-  alone  as  a  result  of  the  TVA  rates  has 

*^Jfrl  •     .      amendment  is  now  official  been  estimated  at  $50  million  a  year 

which  seeks  to  place  the  Congress  in  the  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    I  thank  the 

position   of   nxing   the   rates   by   which  gentleman 

the  Authority  shall  operate.  The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
that  this  bill  provides  that  the  Tennessee  man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JokasI. 


Valley  Authority  can  Interchange  power 
with  contiguous  private  power  com- 
panies. If  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  and  if  the  Authority  should  be 
required  to  provide  an  additional  block 


tives  suggested  and  the  only  one  which 
could  be  availed  of  next  week  would  be 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     That  procedure 
will  not  be  followed  in  this  case 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  seventh  of  section  6136 
of  the  Revised  Statute*  (12  UJ8.C.  34)  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "obligations  Issued  by  the 
International  Bank  for  ReconatrucUon  and 
Development  which  are  at  the  time  eligible 


The  amendment  was  rejected 

LBOISLATIVX    PmOGKAM 

Mr.    HALLECK.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 

move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  ..  „- 

of^^wer'lo*"the  "At^^rEn'er^'  Com-     ♦,  ^\  <^«!'-'«^«.  ^  have  asked  for  this  I^'co^unt'^e''worr"°Sr''^^J°!,  '^  °"" 

ml^on  and  had  to  obtain  That  S>wer^t      l^jer^bnufti"  '"^"''"  °i  '*^"  "^^°^*^^  I^d'oSer  obUgTt  ?n.  iss^u Jd  ^y 'The'^-ennS! 

m  higher  rato  it  would  mean  that  the     ^"^f    McCOl^i'?^"^  J^  ""^S  "^^^  ^  X'^'*^  Au^ority.-  an?  5^  iSLmming 

Tennessee    Valley    Authority    would    be     fu^'  .     k^TT.  ^-      ^^      Monday,  for  the  words    -said  bank"  m  the  immedi- 

precluded  from  doing  so  because  it  would     ^™*f«slx  bills  to  be  taken  up.    That  a^eiy  following  proviso  the  words  "either  of 

incur  a  deficit  in  buying  the  addiSonai      ^^  SJ^V^'^iS^^.^.I^^y  "^  "  '°"°*«-  "'**  organizations". 

""  infof  dentists       '  '"'"^^'^^^  °'  "^**"-        ^r.  RAINS.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ten- 


power.  When  you  talk  about  power  of 
that  variety  you  are  talking  about  firm 
power  as  distinguished  from  some  cheap- 
er power  that  may  be  available  for  the 
Authority  to  supply  with  firm  power.  It 
shows  how  very  practical  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  claiming  that  we 
are  obtaining  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  better  deal  under  the  arrange- 
ment suggested  by  this  amendment  than 
we  have  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMOh 
be  noteworthy 


Second    HR    9i;ii    ck^«h#*-  nessee  Valley  Authority  is  the  property 

ishmrtimiSem'elior'^"^"""^"*  ^^-     'I''''  ""^'^  states  and  it  is  a  ?redTt  to 


all  our  people.  Seldom  does  a  foreign 
dignitary  set  foot  in  this  country  with- 
out requesting  a  visit  to  TVA.  I  think 
we  should  all  keep  in  mind  that  this 
great  power  giant,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  economy  of  our  farms  and 
our  homes  as  well  as  to  our  national  de- 


Third.  H.R.  2318,  regulation,  closing 
out  and  fire  sales. 

Fourth.  H.R.  2317,  licensing  and  regu- 
lation collection  agencies. 

Fifth.  H.R.  4454.  corporations,  to 
eliminate  certain  requirements. 

coSmili  L^ierf  mile^f  i,  exempUon     f ense  effort^  wa^  TulTt  "by  ^e™T  ap- 
TKpn  nn^i!!^'  ^Tf^^^  ^^^  ..  propriations  and  by  its  own  producing 

Then  on  Monday,  following  the  dispo-     revenues  yrouutuig 

!l!°"«    ^^^  District  bills,  the  independ-  The  bill  to  aUow  TVA  to  sell  revenue 

;ilirtok\nT°'^*^"°"  '^"  '"  ''''    ^^'  ^  flnanrir^a^dm^ilir^^i^er 
2?inr^.rL^;.--    -"    -   ?. Jo-t     S^bo-irwo^rnot^be^o^Tgat^^f 


^Moiii'^Vith^^itwouid  KS'iU'e^^rgir^fn^^^^^^^^f  ^T^e^^^:^--oT.7^r^rsS. 

eworthy  to  observe  that  the Ive^  to  make  a^  a^drSfS  tT."* f /""^  ^^'^  to  the  naUonal  debt.    This  self-flnanc- 

age  rate  charged  to  the  Atomic  Energy  "Si^e  L  no  furfhJS  nr!.^°^' T*^^^«;  ^^  P^Posal  was  recommended  by  the 

Commission  is  3.74  mills  per  kilowatt  w^  other^f^whlt^^T  f  ^  f^'"."^'''  V^^  ^^^'"^  *^^  **  has  been  endorsed  by 

hour,  and  the  average  ratTto  all  ^v-  n^c?dl      If  tife   romr^inr*  ^"^o^"  ^^"^    '^^^    ^   "^^   power   and    they 

^T9rL^Tr"jyowi^f!?h^^^  ^z  bi^r^^r  ^'  a"?r ru.e°LSj  sJSi^-  "^^  ^'^^  -^°  -"  -^ '-  ^^ 

rates  are  coiSderLbT tlo^ the^rJS  mVeTeSo'S' ou^  STe^^^^ff  r"^'  '  ''^"^^  "^^  *«  ^^'  <>-'  ^-'  '°^ 

charged  to  other  users.    The  return  flg!  S>rted  oSt^Vthe  commifSf  \k  *Ln  ^^^  «>me  time  now  defense  projects  in  the 
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needs  are  Increasing  and  at  the  same 
time  industrial  and  consumer  needs  are 
increasing.  Unless  TVA  develops  new 
generating  capacity,  the  entire  region 
is  faced  with  a  serious  power  shortage 
by  1961. 

Congress  should  bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  past  7  years  no  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  capacity  for 
TVA.  yet  those  7  years  have  witnessed 
an  imprecedented  ix>pulation  and  In- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  TVA  region, 
in  addition  to  the  location  of  more  de- 
fense projects  in  this  area. 

The  State  of  Alabama  depends  heavily 
upon  adequate  TVA  services  for  our  In- 
dustrial progress  and  for  the  continuing 
efforts  at  an  improved  standard  of  living. 
TVA  has  been  a  great  stimulant  to  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  not 
only  of  Alabama  but  of  the  other  States 
which  it  serves  and  it  has  thus  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  Southeast. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  so  many  groups  from  time  to  time 
have  sought  one  way  or  another  to  di- 
vide, disperse,  sell,  break  up,  or  kill  TVA. 
It  is  an  agency  of  the  Government,  pay- 
ing its  own  way.  providing  power  for  a 
large  segment  of  our  highly  important 
defense  projects  and  serving  the  day-to- 
day power  needs  of  over  6  million  of 
our  citizens. 

Unless  Congress  is  willing  to  give  TVA 
access  to  the  financing  which  will  meet 
its  heavy  load,  the  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
gion will  suffer.  I  am  told  that  it  takes 
at  least  3  years  to  build  a  large  gen- 
erating unit,  hydro  or  steam,  and  TVA 
should  have  one  under  construction  right 
now  if  it  is  to  meet  the  estimated  power 
demands  for  1961. 

The  self-financing  bill  is  the  obvious 
answer  and  I  for  one  cannot  help  but 
Question  the  motives  of  those  who  oppose 
this  measure.  It  is  fair  and  just  and  it 
will  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  And  in  this  regard.  I  might 
point  that  TVA  has  for  the  25  years  of 
its  existence  been  turning  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  out  of  its  revenues,  all 
appropriated  money  used  in  building  it. 
This  was  a  requirement  of  the  law,  how- 
ever I  believe  it  is  significant  that  TVA 
is  now  $43  million  ahead  of  its  repay- 
ment schedule. 

Today  TVA  has  reached  a  stage  where 
It  can  no  longer  be  the  victim  of  catch - 
as-catch-can  type  of  financing.  The 
scope  of  its  services  has  become  too  im- 
portant for  us  to  allow  this  vital  installa- 
tion to  be  thus  accommodated.  Four 
times  the  President  has  asked  for  TVA 
self-nnancing  and  the  current  budget 
presupposes  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion. We  in  the  TVA  area  need  this  leg- 
islation now.  The  greater  the  delay,  the 
greater  the  distress  when  the  estimated 
shortage  develops. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Shall  vote  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3460  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  such  a  vote 
IS  in  the  best  interest  of  the  district 
which  I  represent. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  such  a  vote 
3^111  not  harm  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

When  this  legislation  was  placed  on 
we  statute  books  in  the  thirties,  the  area 
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to  be  served  was  a  depressed  section  and 
one  which  needed  and  warranted  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  more  pros- 
perous sections  of  the  country. 

Today  the  situation  is  reversed.  While 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area  is  booming 
many  sections  of  New  England  have  be- 
come depressed  areas. 

It  seems  wise,  therefore,  to  put  a  limit 
to  the  extension  of  TVA  and  to  call  a 
halt  to  its  financial  dependence  on  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  reason  why  a  Repre- 
sentative from  New  England  should  op- 
pose this  bUl.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
cheap  power  available  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  is  one  additional  factor  which  is 
drawing  industry  away  from  our  section 
of  the  coimtry.  There  is  no  logical  rea- 
son why  the  normal  cost  of  operation  of 
this  power  facility  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  area  which  it  serves  instead  of 
being  subsidized  by  New  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

TVA  has  done  the  job  which  it  was  set 
up  to  do  and  it  has  performed  well,  but. 
in  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come  to 
draw  the  line  against  further  expansion 
against  the  expressed  intention  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  its  other  sponsors  at 
the  time  of  its  initiation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3460.  to  amend  the 
TVA  Act  of  1933  relative  to  financing  its 
power  program  with  proceeds  from  rev- 
enue bonds. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennesssee  [Mr. 
Davis]  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  especially  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones], 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  on  this 
legislation  and  who  are  responsible, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  for  the  splendid  legisla- 
tive achievement  which  is  this  bill  as 
presented  to  the  House. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  cast 
my  vote  in  the  aflBimative  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
we  will  all  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  which  would 
make  it  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  against  lower 
bids  from  foreign  countries  in  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  equipment. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  country  is  meeting  with  ever-in- 
creasing competition  not  only  from  our 
allies  in  international  trade,  but  also 
from  our  enemies.  As  the  industrial  po- 
tential of  the  entire  world  begins  to  un- 
fold in  ever-increasing  capacity,  this 
Nation  is  going  to  be  faced  with  this 
problem  in  ever-increasing  degrees. 

It  has  been  said  here  today  that  for 
the  first  time  in  several  decades  Great 
Britain  has  now  caught  up  with  this  Na- 
tion in  the  balance  of  trade  and  the 
search  for  foreign  markets. 

This  great  problem  confronting  Amer- 
ica is  now  relatively  in  its  infancy,  but 
we  would  not  be  fair  with  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation  if  we  failed  to 
recognize  the  indisputable  fact  that  for- 
eign competition  is  going  to  be  one  of 
our  major  problems  In  a  very  short  time 
and    will    have    a    direct   bearing    on 


whether  we  in  the  United  States  can 
maintain  full  employment  under  the 
present  high  standards  of  living  that 
have  challenged  the  imagination  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Because  I  beUeve  so  firmly  that  this 
pi^pblem  of  foreign  competition  in  inter- 
national trade  will  ultimately  have  a 
most  profound  effect  on  every  single 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  coimtry. 
I  believe  that  our  own  Government  agen- 
cies, built  and  financed  by  American  tax- 
payers' money,  should  certainly  adhere 
to  the  strict  principle  that  they  will  give 
American -made  products  ample  protec- 
tion against  foreign-made  products  by 
equalizing  the  difference  in  production 
costs  so  ttiat  American  industry  won't 
be  penalized  because  of  its  higher  wage 
standards. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  attempts  to  re- 
emphasize  this  principle,  and  I  think  it  Is 
deserving  of  our  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  comment  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  area  of  operations  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  as  contemplated 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
considerable  testimony  was  heard  con- 
cerning exchange  power  arrangements 
between  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  other  utility  systems.  Under  the 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  economically 
feasible  exchange  power  arrangements 
are  preserved,  and  obviously,  under  the 
language  of  the  bill,  it  is  not  only  spe- 
cific existing  exchange  contracts  which 
are  preserved,  but  the  right  to  contract 
in  the  future  for  exchange  of  power  is 
preserved  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority with  respect  to  any  other  utility 
systems  with  which  the  corporation  had 
any  exchange  power  agreement  on  July 
1, 1957. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  utility  business  that 
exchange  power  arrangements  have  been 
and  are  mutually  beneficial  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  its  neigh- 
boring utility  systems,  both  public  and 
private.  It  should  be  very  clear  that 
within  the  geographical  area  of  service 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
at  its  boundaries,  the  right  and  the 
power  to  execute  exchange  powsr  ar- 
rangements with  other  utility  systems  Is 
preserved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  vmder  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3460)  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  260,  he  re- 
ported the  same  back  to  the  House  with 
svmdry  amendments  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?    If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  grosse. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  the  gentleman  op- 


posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  SCHERER, 

The  SPEAKER 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


He  is. 

The  Clerk  will  report 


ill 


Mr.  ScHKRER  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  34flO  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
with  Instructioiu  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendments : 

"Page  5.  beginning  In  Una  16,  strike  out 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  ending 
In  Una  7.  page  B.  and  subsUtute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••  'Bond  proceeds  and  power  revenues  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  herein, 
including  the  addlUon  of  generating  units  to 
existing  power-producing  projects:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  estimates  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal 
years  and  the  actual  condition  and  results 
of  the  operation  for  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year  contained  in  the  annual  budget  pro- 
grams of  the  Corporation  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  secUons  loa  and  103  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
847  and  848)  shall  Include  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  bonds  to  be  Issued  and  sold  and 
bond  proceeds  and  power  revenues  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Corporation  for  the  current 
and  ensuing  fiscal  years  and  its  actual  ex- 
penditures of  bond  proceeds  and  power  reve- 
nues for  the  last  completed  fiscal  year: 
Provided  further.  That,  except  as  budget  pro- 
grams transmitted  pursuant  to  said  section 
103  may  be  modified  by  the  Congress,  bond 
proceeds  and  power  revenues  shall  be  used 
by  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  such  budgret 
programs,  subject  to  such  reasonable  adjust- 
ments as  the  Corporation  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  due  to  changes  In  requirements 
for  power  facilities  and  the  amounts  of  ex- 
penditures necessary  therefor.' 

"Page  6.  in  line  15.  change  the  comma  to 
•  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  ending  in  line  22. 

"Page  9,  In  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  the 
words  'in  excess  of  thoEe  required  to  meet' 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
*.  prior  to  the  payment  of. 

"Page  9.  in  line  23,  strike  out  'SIO.OOO.OOO' 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  •$20,000,000'. 
"Page  7,  strike  out  the  first  sentence  of 
the  proviso  beginning  In  line  10  and  ending 
with  the  word  'upon"  In  line  22,  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'ProiHded,  That  the  corporation  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  10  days 
l>efore  Issuing  new  bonds  hereunder,  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  and  terms  of  bond 
to  be  Issued,  the  rate  of  Interest,  and  the 
proposed  date  of  sale  thereof,  and  that  the 
corporation  may  proceed  with  such  Issuance 
and  sale  at  the  end  of  said  period  or  at 
such  earlier  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  dur- 
ing said  period  object  and  designate  the 
changes  In  the  amounts,  terms,  maturities 
or  conditions  of  the  bonds  necessary  to  meet 
such  objection,  and  that  the  corporation 
may  thereupon  proceed  with  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  the  bonds  modified  in  accordances 
with  such  objection.' 

•Page  8,  lines  7  to  11,  strtke  out  'notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  302  and 
303  of  the  Act  of  December  6,  194ft  as 
amended  (69  Stat.  601-602,  70  SUt.  667;  81 
use.  867  868),  or  any  other  law.  but  sub- 


ject to  any  covenants  contained  in  any  bond 
contract.'  and.  In  lines  14  to  17.  strike  out 
'and  deposit  said  proceeds  and  other  funds, 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  or  otherwise, 
in  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  bank  having 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem;'." 

Mr.  SCHERER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion be  disiiensed  with,  inasmuch  as  it 
sets  forth  the  six  amendments  offered 
by  the  minority  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

(Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS  and  Mr.  DAVIS 
of  Tennessee  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. ) 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  182.  nays  231,  answering 
"present"  1,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
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Abbltt 
Adair 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen. 
Minn. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Auchlncloes 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Baas.  N.H. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bentley 

Berry 

Betu 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks.  La. 

BrcKiinne'd 

Brown, Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahUl 

Canfleld 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperaeld 

Church 

Clark 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Curtis, 

Curtis,  Mo 

Daddarto 

Dague 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Abernethy 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 


(Roll  No.  39 J 
TEAS— 182 


Dom.  NT. 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Penton 

Flno 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Gary 

Oavln 

Olaimo 

Glenn 

Gray 

Griffin 

Gross 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hal  leek 

Halpem 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

HofTman.  111. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Holt 

JackHon 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilbum 

KUgore 

Knox 

La fore 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lesinksi 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonoiigh 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Mack.  Wash. 

Manila  rd 

Ifartm 

Mason 

May 

Merrow 

NAYS— 281 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Asbmor* 

AspinaU 

Baker 


Michel 

MlUer,  N.Y. 

MlUlken 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Mum  ma 

Neisen 

Norblad 

O'Konski 

G'NeUl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

PeUy 

PlUlblu 

Plrnle 

Poir 

Qute 

Ray 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehhnan 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Slier 

Simpson.  III. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Kans. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

WalDwrlght 

Wallha\iser 

W^ilter 

Weaver 

Weis 

WesUand 

Wharton 

WldnaU 

Wilson 

Withrow 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Baring 
Ban* 
Barrett 
Bass,  Teaa. 
Beckwortb 


Bennett,  Ra. 

Blatnlk 

Batch 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bowles 

Boykin 

Boyle 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cannon 

Camahan 

Carter 

Chelf 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cobeian 

Cook 

Cooley 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawscu 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Dolllnger 

Dom,  S.C. 

Dowdy 

Doyle 

Durham 

Bdmondaon 

Elliott 

Everett 

Kvina 

Fallon 

Farbetein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flynn 

Plynt 

Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prafler 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Gar  mats 

Gathtngs 

George 

Granahan 

Grant 

Green.  Greg 

Green.  Ps. 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Hall 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 


Raya 

Healey 

Hibert 

HemphUl 

Bogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Koran 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson .  Calif 

Johnson.  Coio. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kara  ten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utab 

Klucqmskl 

Kowal&kl 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Loaer 

McCormack 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

McGovem 

McMlUan 

McSween 

Mack,  Ul. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

MetcaU 

Meyer 

Miller, 

Clement  W. 
Miller, 

George  P. 
MUls 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morns.  N.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mutter 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norrell 
O'Brien,  ni. 
O'Brien.  N.Y. 
O'Hara,  111. 
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O'Hara.  Mich. 
Oliver 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Porter 

PoweU 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reecc.  Tenn. 

Reuaa 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Riven.  8.C. 

Roberta 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogem.  MsM. 

Rogcn.  Tex. 

Booney 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

tbovmh 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Selden 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

ToU 

Trimble 

Ullman 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wampier 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wier 

Williams 

Winetead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zelenko 


ANSWERED  '•PRESENT" 1 

Machrowicz 


Anderson. 

Mont. 
Barden 
Bush 
Celler 
Colmer 
Dlggs 


NOT  VOTING 

Hess 

Hosmer 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md 

KIrwan 

Kltchln 

McOlnley 


10 

Meader 

Pillion 
Rodino 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tollefson 
WillU 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Rodino  against. 
Mr.  Meader  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 
Mr.  Hess  tor.  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 
Mr.  Bush  for.  with  Mr.  Kltchln  against. 
Mr.  Johansen  for.  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 
Mr.  Pillion  for.  with  Mr.  KIrwan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  ToUefion  with  Mr,  Johnson  ct  Mary- 
land. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  or 
on  the  engrossment  and  passage  of  the 
bUl? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  not  In  order  until  the  bill  has 
been  engrossed:  and  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit comes  just  before  the  final  passage 
and  the  House  has  Just  voted  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
the  motion  to  recommit  was  made.  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  bill  had  been 
engrossed  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  put  the 
question  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill  some  time  ago  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  not  hear  the  engross- 
ment word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  word  was  stated 
when  the  question  was  put,  whether  the 
gentleman  heard  it  or  not. 

Mr.  HOFtMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  245,  nays  170,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  40] 
YEAS— 246 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Baring 

Barr 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 


Boning 

Bonner 

Bowles 

Boykin 

Boyle 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Cannon 

Camahan 

Carter 

Chelf 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooiey 

Corbett 

Cunningham 
Daniels 


Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Dol  linger 

Dom.  S.  C. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Durham 

Edmondaon 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlus 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

George 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Hall 

Hardy 

RargU 

Harmon 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

H«bert 

Hemphill 


Hogan 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kara  ten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McOlnley 

McGovem 

McSween 

Mack.  lU. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Meyer 

MUler. 

Clement  W. 


Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
MltcheU 
MoeUer 
Montoya 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morris.  Olcla. 
Morrison 

MOK 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  ni. 

G'Bnen.  N.  Y. 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Oliver 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Pilcher 

Pocge 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 
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Adair 

Alger 

Allen 

Andersen, 
Minn. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aucbincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bentley 

Berry 

BettS 

Boland 

Bolton 

Boecb 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Budge 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahiU 

Canfleld 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Collier 

Conte 

Cramer 

Curt  in 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 


Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.  C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Selden 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith  Io'#a 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith,  Va 

NAYS— 170 

Dorn.  N.Y. 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Fen ton 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Gary 

Gavin 

Oialmo 

Glenn 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holt 

Jackson 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

Ktlburn 

Kllgore 

Knox 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lesinskl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonougL 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mack,  Wash 

MailUard 

Martin 

Mason 

May 

Merrow 

Michel 


Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wampier 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wier 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllliken 

MinshaU 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Mumma 

Neisen 

Norblad 

O'NelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

PhUbln 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Rees.  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Slier 

6lmp)son.  HI. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Springer 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson  Wyo. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Widnair 

Wilson 

Withrow 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

lifachrowlcs 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Anderson,  Dlggs  Kltchln 

Mont.  Hess  Meader 

Barden  Hosmer  Pillion 

Bush  Johansen  Rodino 

Celler  Johnson,  Md.  Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer  Kirwan  Willis 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  WlUls  for.  with  Mr.  Hess  against. 
Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Meader  against. 
Mr.  Kltchln  for,  with  Mr.  Bush  against. 
Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Johansen  against. 
Mr.  KIrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Pillion  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  permission  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
^  PRIATION  BILL.  1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  un- 
til midnight  Friday  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  all  points  of  order  on 
the  bill. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  calendar  Wednesday 
next  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


INCOME  LIMITATIONS  OP  WIDOWS 
OP  VETERANS  OP  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  widow  of 
a  World  War  I  veteran,  now  receiving  a 
pension,  is  restricted  by  law  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  she  can  earn  to  sup- 
plement her  pension. 

If  she  is  alone,  she  can  earn  up  to 
$1,400. 

If  she  has  a  child,  she  Is  permitted  to 
earn  up  to  $2,700.  These  figures  are  as 
old-fashioned  as  the  depression,  when  all 
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monetary  values  were  re<!hiced  to  the  low- 
est possible  common  denominator.  Ad- 
Justed  to  the  present  day  cost  of  living 
with  Its  built-in  expenses  that  will  never 
decline  to  any  appreciable  extent,  they 
have  the  effect  of  a  ceiling  toward  which 
the  floor  is  rising,  thereby  depriving  pen- 
sioners of  the  income  space  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  life. 

Waiving  for  the  time  being  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  need  of  ceilings  in  the 
first  place.  I  think  that  there  is  common 
ground  for  agreeing  that  the  present 
ceilings  are  utterly  unrealistic.  They 
were  established  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  food  and  clothirxg  and  shelter, 
as  well  as  other  necessities,  were  much 
lower  than  they  are  today.  Their  rigid- 
ity Is  depreciating  the  pension-income- 
limitation  formula  and  is  the  cause  of 
considerable  hardship  for  the  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans,  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

As  the  pensions  themselves  are  lack- 
ing in  substance,  the  additional  elbow 
room  of  the  widow's  earnings  become  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  her. 

The  present  law  says  that  the  World 
War  I  widow  cannot  earn  more  than 
$26.92  per  week,  to  supplement  her 
meager  pension.  If  she  should  break 
through  this  ceiling  her  pension  would 
be  reduced  corresp>ondingly. 

As  her  pension  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $11.63  per  week— if  there  are  no 
children  by  the  deceased  veteran — her 
pension  plus  income  is  limited  to  a  total 
of  $38.55  per  week.  That  Is,  if  her  hus- 
band's death  was  not  the  result  of  a 
service-connected  disabihty. 

Thirty-eight  dollars  and  flfty-flve 
cents  per  week  is  less  than  the  minimum 
wage.    It  is  not  a  living  income. 

Many  of  these  widows  want  to  go  on 
working,  not  only  to  meet  their  current 
living  expenses,  but  to  build  up  their  ow-n 
social  security  accounts  during  the  few 
working  years  remaining  for  them. 

One  unforeseen  effect  of  the  present 
pension  law.  is  to  deny  them  the  emplov- 
ment  and  income  opportunities  that  are 
available  to  women  of  their  age  whose 
late  husbands  never  served  in  World 
War  I. 

This  is  a  regrettable  and  unintended 
form  of  discrimination.  In  these  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  their  only  re- 
course is  to  petition  the  Congress  for  an 
upward  revision  of  the  income-limitation 
ceilings. 

Unlike  so  many  other  problems  of  our 
times,  this  request  does  not  involve  extra 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  It  simply  calls  for  an  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  more 
freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  deserving 
widows  of  World  War  I.  by  raising  the 
income  limitation  of  a  widow  without 
child,  from  $1,400  to  $2,400.  and  of  a 
widow  with  a  child,  from  $?,700  to  $3  800 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  preface  these  remarks  which  ac- 
company my  introduction  of  a  small 
grain  bill  today  with  a  statement  of  the 
many  problems  facing  our  farm  people 
today,  as  is  usually  the  custom.  Any- 
one who  is  not  aware  by  now  of  these 
problems  and  their  Importance  will  not 
be  alerted  by  my  setting  them  forth 
again.  And  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
situation  are  not  demanding  words: 
they  are  demanding  that  we  do  some- 
thing about  agriculture.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  and  for  this  purpose  that  I  have 
introduced  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
has  become  more  necessary  because  of 
recent  reductions  in  price  supports  of 
barley,  oats.  rye.  soybeans,  flax,  and 
grain  sorghums  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  reductions  will  mean 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  1959  cash 
income  to  the  farmer  of  17  percent  or 
$436  million  as  compared  to  1958.  If  we 
have  an  average  crop.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion which  I  definitely  feel  should  not 
be  repeated  in  1960.  Therefore.  I  have 
introduced  this  legislation  which  will 
increase  the  gross  and  net  income  of  the 
individual  farmer,  thus  providing  him 
with  a  more  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  help 
reduce  the  surpluses  which  are  presently 
dt  pressing  the  prices  of  these  crops  and 
costing  the  taxpayer  so  much. 

The  bill  does  this  through  a  system 
of  incremental  price  supports,  very 
simple  to  put  into  operation  and  admin- 
istrate, and  identical  to  the  proposal 
which  I  made  relative  to  wheat  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  Taken  together,  these  pro- 
posals provide  a  complete  farm  program 
for  those  farmers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  grains. 

Under  the  system  of  incremental  price 
supports  in  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
today,  the  producer  of  any  combination 
of  the  above-mentioned  small  grains, 
plus  corn,  would  receive  a  higher  parity 
level,  up  to  and  including  100  percent 
of  parity,  for  voluntarily  reducing  his 
average  production  of  these  crops,  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  table: 

If  the  percentage  of  hla  acreage  average 
wltlidrawn  from  Iwoductlon  Is  not  less  tlian 
5,  ills  level  of  price  support  shall  be  70  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price. 

If  the  percentage  of  hla  acreage  average 
withdrawn  from  production  Is  not  less  than 
10.  his  level  of  price  support  shall  be  80  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price. 

If  the  percentage  of  his  acreage  average 
withdrawn  from  production  is  not  less  than 
15.  his  level  of  price  support  shall  be  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price. 

If  the  percentage  of  his  acreage  average 
withdrawn  from  production  Is  not  less  than 
20.  his  level  of  price  support  shall  be  100  per- 
cent  of  the  parity  price. 
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Let  me  emphaslte  that  this  Is  a  volun- 
tary program.  A  farmer  would  achieve 
100  percent  of  parity  if  he  chose  to  re- 
duce his  average  production  by  20  per- 
cent; he  would  achieve  80  percent  of 
parity  if  he  chose  to  reduce  his  average 
production  by  10  percent;  he  would 
achieve  60  percent  of  parity,  the  pres- 
ent level.  If  he  chose  not  to  participate 
in  the  program  at  all.  The  fact  that 
this  program  is  optional  ts  very  Impor- 
tant. It  gives  the  farmer  both  the  op- 
portunity and  the  responsibility  to 
achieve  a  h'gher  and  more  fair  price  in 
return  for  his  efforts  In  attempting  to 
reduce  the  surplus  problem.  This  I  feel 
Is  the  way  It  should  be. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  bill  should 
be  mentioned.  Acreage  voluntarily  with- 
drawn from  producUon  could  not  be  used 
for  the  planting  of  any  other  crop  or  for 
grazing,  so  as  not  to  aggravate  any  other 
surplus  problems.  And  acreage  reserve 
payments  to  help  the  farmer  pay  the 
expense  of  taking  this  land  out  of  pro- 
duction and  maintaining  it  would  be  pro- 
vided at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  an  acre 
per  year. 

I  have  steted  in  these  and  other  re- 
marks that  there  is  a  need  for  providing 
the  farmer  with  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  more  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  Some  of  you  may  be 
wondering  what  Is  meant  by  this  con- 
tention. To  Illustrate,  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  our  farm  population  in 
1958  was  $1,068.  while  the  average  per 
capita  Income  of  our  nonfarm  popula- 
tion during  the  same  year  was  $2  034 
This,  you  can  see.  is  a  difference  of  $966. 
These  figures  were  released  in  February 
of  this  year  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  of  the  E>epartment,  and  it  is 
ironical  that  in  the  same  report  were 
these  words : 

Part  of  the  prospective  decline  In  Income 
from  farming  (thU  year}  may  be  offset  by 
Increased  farm  family  Income  from  nonfarm 
sources  as  Industrial  wage  rates  and  job  op- 
portunlUea  for  farm  people  continue  to  Im- 
prove. I 
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I  believe  I  have  stated  sufficiently 
abDve  the  reasons  why  I  respectfully 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
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INCREMENTAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS 
FOR   SMALL   GRAIN   CROPS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  acreage  average  referred  to  above 
would  be  the  average  acreage  which  a 
farmer  has  devoted  to  the  production  of 
any  combination  of  these  crops  during 
the  past  3  years.  You  can  see  from  the 
table  that  he  would  get  a  higher  price  in 
proportion  to  his  efforts  In  reducing  his 
production  from  this  average  This 
would  in  turn,  of  course,  reduce  the  sur- 
pluses which  plague  our  entire  farm 
economy  today. 


Something  Is  obviously  out  of  step 
here,  and  this  dangerous  trend,  which 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced  each  year,  must  be  stopped 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  national  pro- 
ducUvity  of  food  and  fiber.  FV)r  these 
are  the  very  essentials  on  which  our  en- 
tire life  and  economy  rest. 

My  bill,  I  believe,  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  this  situation.  It 
does  provide  the  farmer  engaged  in  the 
production  of  these  grains  with  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  higher  gross  and 
net  income— a  more  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  reducing  the  surpluses  which  are 
costing  our  taxpayers  so  much  and  pre- 
venting the  farmer  from  achieving  a  de- 
cent price  for  his  products. 

About  the  surpluses  of  these  grains— 
they  have  not  increased  a  great  deal 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  case  of 
oats,  for  example,  the  increase  during 
the  years  1948  through  1957  has  been 
only  35  million  bushels.  And  in  these 
years,  our  production  has  not  been  as 
large  as  the  disappearance  through  do- 
mestic use  and  exports.  This  Is  a  situ- 
ation about  which  I  plan  to  have  more 
to  say  in  a  few  days. 


TAX  AVERAGINO 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.      Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     CURTIS     of      Missouri.       Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
designed   to   provide   for  an   averaging 
taxable  income.     This  bill  would  add  a 
new  section  to  subchapter  Q  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.     The  pres- 
ent subchapter  Q  allows  a  readjustment 
of  tax  between  years  for  a  few  specific 
types  of  income  which  may  be  received 
in  1  year  but  are  partly  attributable  to 
a    prior    period.     For    example,     such 
treatment  Is  accorded  for  concentration 
of  income  from  (a)  employment  which 
has  covered  36  months  or  more,  (b)  de- 
velopment of  an   invention  or  artistic 
work  which  has  covered  24  months  or 
more,  (c)  back  pay  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and   (d)    compensatory  damages 
awarded  in  civil  action  for  infrineement 
of  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States. 
This  bill  would  introduce  broader  and 
quite  different  principles  from  those  un- 
derlying the  present  subchapter  Q. 

The  bill  would  provide  in  general  for 
the  averaging  of  total  taxable  income 
over  a  6-year  period  for  an  Individual 
whose  taxable  income  in  the  current  year 
exceeds  150  percent  of  his  average  tax- 
able income  for  the  5  immediately  pre- 
ceding years.  Individuals  who  qualify 
would  be  permitted,  in  effect,  to  spread 
back  the  part  of  the  current  year's  total 
income  that  exceeds  150  percent  of  the 
5-year  average  in  six  equal  parts  cover- 
ing the  year  of  receipt  in  the  5  preceding 
years.  The  total  tax  due  in  the  sixth 
or  current  year  would  be  the  sum  of  (a) 
the  current  year  tax  on  an  amount  equal 
to  150  percent  of  the  average  income  for 
the  5-ycar  period,  (b)  the  additional  tax 
on  one-sixth  of  the  excess  income  which 
Is  added  as  an  increment  to  income  of 
the  current  year,  and  (c)  the  additional 
taxes  resulting  from  spreading  one-sixth 
of  the  excess  income  back  as  an  incre- 
ment to  the  income  of  each  of  the  5  years 
In  the  base  period. 

In  computing  the  average  Income  In 
the  5-year  base  period,  years  without 
income  or  with  deficits  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have  only  limited  effect.  Tax- 
able mcome  for  averaging  purposes  in 
any  of  these  years  must  be  derived  from 
an  adjusted  gross  income  at  least  equal 
to  $3,000,  plus  the  taxpayer's  personal 
exemptions  For  example,  if  in  any  year 
jn  the  base  period  a  married  person  with 
two  dependents  has  an  adjusted  gross 
income  below  $5.400— $3,000  plus  $2  400 
or  exemptions— he  must  raise  It  to  that 
amount  before  computing  his  average 
taxable  income.  Thus,  averaging  would 
not  be  available  to  persons  whose  ad- 
justed gross  Income  Is  below  this  as- 
sumed income  floor. 


Under  my  bill  the  taxpayer  would  ap- 
ply the  averaging  procedure  to  any  num- 
ber of  successive  years  If  the  income 
to  be  averaged  is  high  enough  to  meet 
the  150  percent  of  average  income  test. 
However,  once  the  income  of  any  year 
is  adjusted  under  the  averaging  proce- 
dare,  the  adjusted  figure  would  be  used 
for  all  purposes  of  averaging  in  subse- 
quent years. 

USE  OP  PRIVATE  BENEFIT  PLANS  IN 
LIEU  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The   SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  have  introduced  today  a   bill  to 
amend  section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing    new     subsection:     "Individuals 
Having  Benefit  Plans  in  Lieu  of  Social 
Security."    The  new  section  would  pro- 
vide   that    notwithstanding    any    other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  individual  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  individual,  or  the  individual 
on  the  basis  of  whose  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  such  benefits  would 
be  payable,  but  for  this  paragraph,  is 
entitled  or  can  become  eligible  to  bene- 
fit under  any  insurance  policy  in  lieu  of 
social  seciuity  as  defined  in  section  1433, 
subsection  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  or  imder  a  retirement  plan  in  lieu 
of  social  security  as  defined  in  section 
1433  subsection  (e)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

I  have  further  asked  that  no  individ- 
ual shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  480  with  respect  to  any  period 
in  which  he  has  in  effect  an  insurance 
policy  in  lieu  of  social  security  as  defined 
in  section  1433(a)  or  is  subject  to  a  re- 
tirement plan  in  lieu  of  social  security  as 
defined    in   section    1433(e).    The    bill 
also  includes  the  proviso  that  no  in- 
dividual shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section   1400  with  respect  to 
any  period  in  which  he  has  in  effect 
an  insurance  policy  in  lieu  of  social  se- 
curity as  defined  in  section  1433,  subsec- 
tion (a)   or  is  subject  to  a  retirement 
plan  in  lieu  of  social  security  as  defined 
in   section    1433(b).     Also   the   bill   in- 
cludes the  provision  that  no  employer 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  1410  with  respect  to  having  any 
individual   in   his   employ   during    any 
period  in  which  such  individual  has  in 
effect  an  insurance  pwlicy  in  lieu  of  social 
security  as  defined  in  section  1433.  sub- 
section (a)  or  is  subject  to  a  retirement 
plan  in  lieu  of  social  security  as  defined 
In    section    1433(b).    The    bill    defines 
clearly,  I  hope,  benefit  plans  in  lieu  of 
social  security.    Section  (a)  a  definition 
of  the  insurance  policy  in  lieu  of  social 
security.    Section    (b)    the    retirement 
plan  In  lieu  of  social  security,  and  sec- 
tion   (c)    the   reinstatement   of   social 
security  coverage  upon  lapse  or  termina- 
tion of  a  benefit  plan  in  lieu  of  social 
security. 


I  suggest  this  amendment  to  our  Social 
Security  Act  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  by  so  doing  we  might  continue  to 
encourage  those  citizens  who  desire  to 
provide  for  their  own  retirement  secu- 
rity by  either  participating  in  a  company 
retirement  plan  or  by  the  private  pur- 
chase of  an  insurance  policy  in  lieu  of 
social  security  as  defined  by  the  terms  of 
the  bUl.    I  am  convinced  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  framers  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  acted  to  fill  a  vital  need  of  our 
population — that   of   economic   security, 
for  our  later  years ;  but  I  also  believe  that 
there  are  many  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion who  wish  and  desire  to  provide  in 
their  own  way  for  the  security  of  their 
later  years,  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
encourage  those  people  who  desire  to 
participate  in  their  own  retirement  pro- 
gram with  their  employer  or  who  wish  to 
purchase  insurance  to  do  so:  Thus  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  the  individual 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween the  retirement  plan  as  suggested 
by  our  present  Social  Security  Act  and 
one  of  their  own  choosing.    In  so  doing,  I 
believe    we    are    encouraging    personal 
initiative  and  are  giving  the  people  a 
wider  choice  of  retirement  programs.     I 
am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
this  year. 


TO   ENCOURAGE    SMALL   BUSINESS 

TO  ENGAGE  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cuhtis]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  engage  in  foreign  trade. 

Sections  921  and  922  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.A.  Sec- 
tions 921  and  922)    are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  Law.    The  original 
act.  which  was  passed  in  1939,  was  re- 
stricted to  corporations  trading  in  only 
Pan-American  countiies.     In  reporting 
out  this  bill,  the  Senate  report  stated 
that  "It  is  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  American  trade 
abroad."     In  1942  the  scope  of  this  act 
was  broadened  to  include  trade  through 
the   entire   Western   Hemisphere.    The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  quite  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  following  statement  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1631  of  the  77th  Con- 
gress: 

American  corporations  trading  in  foreign 
countries  withiln  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  placed  at  a  considerable  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  foreign  corporations  under 
the  tax  rates  provided  by  the  bUl.  To  al- 
leviate this  competitive  inequality,  the  com- 
mittee bill  relieves  such  corporations  from 
surtax  liabUlty.  To  obtain  this  relief  95 
percent  of  the  gross  Income  of  such  com- 
panies must  be  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States.  Moreover.  90  percent  of 
their  income  must  be  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  biisiness. 
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In  order  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of 
this  act,  the  following  conditions  must 
be  met: 

First.  The  taxpayer  must  be  a  do- 
mestic corporation. 

Second.  All  of  its  business  must  be 
done  in  any  one  or  more  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

Third.  Ninety-five  percent  or  more  of 
its  gross  income  for  the  3-year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  must  have  been  derived 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Ninety-two  percent  or  more 
of  its  gross  income  for  such  period  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business. 

The  effect  of  this  act  is  to  give  the 
exporter  a  tax  benefit  of  approximately 
14  percent  if  he  can  qualify.  The  con- 
ditions 1,  2,  and  4  are  not  too  difBcult 
to  meet.  The  normal  practice  is  to  or- 
ganize a  subsidiary  corporation  to 
handle  only  Western  Hemisphere  export 
business.  The  third  condition  is  the  one 
which  has  received  the  most  criticism 
and  is  one  which,  under  the  present  in- 
terpretation by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  discriminates  against  small 
business.  In  October  of  1947,  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  adopted  the  "pas- 
sage of  title"  rule  in  interpreting  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation 
Law.  The  effect  of  this  interpretation  is 
to  require  that  "passage  of  title"  to  ex- 
ports take  place  abroad  as  a  prerequisite 
to  qualification  of  the  exporting  com- 
pany for  tax  relief  under  this  act.  As 
a  result,  the  small  business  concern  en- 
gaged in  export  trade  which  normally 
does  not  maintain  a  foreign  warehouse 
or  other  facilities,  and  must  of  necessity 
arrange  for  the  passage  of  title  in  this 
country,  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  two 
changes  which  will  benefit  small  business. 
The  more  Important  is  the  change  in 
the  definition  of  "income  derived  from 
sources  other  than  sources  within  the 
United  States."  The  present  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treasury  I>epartment  re- 
stricts the  definition  to  include  only 
transactions  where  title  passes  outside 
the  United  States.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  definition  to  include  cases 
where  the  products  are  sold  "for  use  or 
consumption  in  and  actually  shipped  in 
due  course  to  a  Western  Hemisphere 
country."  This  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  permit  concerns,  especially  small  bus- 
iness concerns,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
act  without  maintaining  a  foreign  ex- 
port oCBce  solely  for  the  purpose  of  "pas- 
sage of  title." 

The  second  change  contained  in  this 
bill  which  is  of  benefit  to  small  business 
is  the  cut  in  the  period  of  time  necessary 
for  eligibility  under  the  act.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  "95  percent  or 
more  of  Its  gross  income  for  the  3-year 
period"  shall  be  derived  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States.  The  proposed 
bill  would  cut  this  period  from  3  years 
to  1  year.  This  should  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  small  business  concern  giving 
consideration  to  entering  this  field. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  is  in  accord 
with  the  original  intention  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  Act, 


and  that  it  will  give  to  small  business 
some  of  the  same  benefits  which  are 
now,  under  existing  interpretation,  eco- 
nomically restricted  to  large  business 
concerns. 

I  am  hopeful  Congress  will  pass  this 
bill  this  session. 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  MR.  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER  AS  DIRECTOR  OP 
THE  FBI 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  happy  anniversary  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant — the  35th  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  I  know  all  of  you  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  our 
heartfelt  best  wishes.  He  is  truly  the 
servant  of  servsmts — a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  whole  life  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 

On  May  10.  Mr.  Hoover  can  look  back 
on  a  generation  of  splendid  accomplish- 
ment as  Director  of  the  FBI.  From  a 
graft-ridden  agency  in  1924,  Mr.  Hoover 
has  made  the  FBI  a  towering  figure  of 
integrity,  esteemed  around  the  world  for 
scrupulous  honesty  and  dedication  to 
service.  The  very  name  "FBI"  has  be- 
come a  household  word  in  America  for 
the  pinnacle  of  moral  accomplishment. 
The  traditions  of  this  great  organization 
are  inextricably  interwoven  into  the 
texture  of  American  life. 

The  FBI  is  Mr.  Hoover.  This  gallant 
gentleman  has  instilled  his  dynamic 
spirit  into  his  employees.  Wherever  you 
meet  the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI. 
you  meet  in  part  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
His  high  standards  have  become  part  of 
their  lives.  That  is  why  the  FBI,  more 
than  any  other  Oovemment  agency,  has 
become  a  "we"  organization — all  work- 
ing together  for  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Hoover  would  be  the  last  man  to 
personally  claim  credit  for  any  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  FBI.  He  is  a 
humble  man.  At  all  times  he  gives  full 
recognition  to  the  devoted  service  of  his 
associates.  He  makes  quite  specific  that 
only  through  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and 
courage  of  his  fellow  employees  can  the 
FBI  conquer  the  jobs  ahead.  This  is 
indeed  a  fitting  insight  into  the  person- 
ality of  this  great  man. 

Often  you  have  heard  the  expression 
"mark  of  an  FBI  man."  This  is  a  com- 
pliment which  many  other  agencies,  both 
in  the  Government  and  in  private  busi- 
ness, would  like  to  emulate.  It  means 
intelligent  employees,  of  good  reputation, 
moral  character,  and  blameless  back- 
grounds. They  are  men  eager  to  make 
the  FBI  a  career,  realizing  that  only  in 
service  to  a  higher  good  can  they  gain 
the  most  in  life. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  transmit 
his  engaging  and  dynamic  personality  to 
others  is  part  of  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. In  large  measure  he  has  trans- 
mitted that  personality  beyond  his  own 


organization — to  America  at  large. 
Thousands  of  young  boys  and  girls  hold 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  G-men  in  the  high- 
est regard.  They  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  great  traditions  of  the 
FBI.  Men  and  women — in  all  ranks  of 
life — accord  respect  to  this  man  who  has 
held  his  high  ofBce  continuously  for  three 
and  one-half  decades.  They  have  seen 
him  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
war.  They  have  seen  him  fight  the 
criminal  and  the  subversive.  They  have 
seen  him  mount  one  emergency  after  an- 
other. That  is  why  they  love  and  respect 
him — they  know  the  wonderful  qualities 
which  are  in  his  heart. 

In  this  age  of  bitter  strain,  when  com- 
munism is  attacking  from  both  within 
and  without,  America  draws  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  FBI  Is  on 
the  job.  Let  not  the  hearts  of  our  cit- 
izens be  troubled,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  at 
the  helm.  This  reassurance  brings  a 
tonic  of  great  satisfaction.  When  all 
else  may  be  shifting  sands,  the  FBI  stands 
firm — a  bulwark  against  both  the  spy 
and  the  criminal. 

We  are  delighted  that  he  is  still  on 
the  job.  Many  lesser  men  may  have  de- 
sired to  give  up.  But  that  is  not  part  of 
the  makeup  of  this  man.  Not  at  all. 
He  does  not  know  what  the  word  "quit" 
means.  In  1917,  as  a  very  young  man, 
he  joined  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Today,  over  40  years  later,  he  shows  the 
same  tenacity  and  energy  in  getting  the 
Job  done.   That  is  a  hallmark  of  the  FBI. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  compensating 
Mr.  Hoover  in  terms  of  money  or  mate- 
rial rewards.  He  is  not  the  type  of  per- 
son who  thinks  in  such  terms.  Rather 
our  best  tribute  to  him  is  a  sincere 
"thank  you"  for  a  job  well  done — and  the 
hope  that  he  can  serve  many  more  years. 
In  that  all  patriotic  Americans  can 
heartily  join. 


HEARINGS  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  Evn»sl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  of  which  subcommittee  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration this  coming  week.  May  11 
through  May  13.  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  interest  which  my  colleagues  have 
in  the  operations  of  this  agency  and  in 
view  of  this  I  am  inserting  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  press  release  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  in  regard 
to  the  scheduled  hearings. 


SHALL    WE    TOLERATE    PRACTICES 
WHICH  DESTROY  COMPETITION? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  who  are  fighting  to  preserve  our  sys- 
tem of  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
are  much  disturbed  about  the  position 
representatives  of  big  business  are  taking 
regarding  the  use  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, including  the  practice  of  price  dis- 
crimination.    It  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  they  insist  upon  the  law  being 
left  so  that  big  business  firms  may  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  great  economic 
power  in  using  the  practice  of  price  dis- 
crimination  to   destroy   small   business 
firms,  substantially  lessen  competition, 
and  enhance  the  growth  of  monopolies. 
For  several  years  I  and  others  who 
have  struggled  in  the  interests  of  small 
business  and  a  free  and  competitive  en- 
terprise system  have  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  provided  for  by  HJl. 
11.    In  brief,  such  legislation  would  tend 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  practice  of  price 
discrimination    by    big   business   firms 
where  the  effect  would  be  to  substan- 
tially  lessen  competition  and  tend   to 
create  monopolies,  even  though  the  large 
firms  practicing  price  discrimination  did 
80  with  good  intentions  and  for  some 
good  purpose — In  other  words,  acted  in 
good  faith  with  the  economic  result  of 
destroying  competition. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  this 
legislation  have  been  opposed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  big  business  firms  In  many 
ways.  They  have  included  a  great  flood 
of  propaganda  against  our  proposals  to 
strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  in  that 
respect.  Arguments  in  such  propaganda 
are  so  devious  that  they  appealed  to  the 
unsuspecting.  Innocent  and  well-mean- 
ing people  have  been  confused.  Some 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  H.R.  11 
would  prevent  competition.  The  propa- 
ganda has  been  so  artful  that  It  has 
been  with  difflculty  that  anyone  could 
demonstrative  its  fallacy.  However,  re- 
cently an  editorial  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  entitled, 
"The  Battle  Over  3.  11."  8.  11  Is  the 
Senate  companion  bill  <rf  H.R.  11.  That 
editorial  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
took  the  position  that  "good  faith" 
meeting  of  a  competitor's  price  should 
continue  to  be  an  absolute  defense  to  an 
action  challenging  destructive  monopo- 
listic discriminatory  pricing  practices. 
The  editorial  closed  with  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  should  reject  ooce  and  for 
all  the  proposals  which  had  been  made 
to  strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  against 
price  discrimination  destructive  of  com- 
petition. 

From  these  circumstances  it  Is  clear 
that  the  naked  issue  of  whether  HIL  11 
and  S.  11  should  be  enacted  into  law  is, 
like  the  bills  themselves,  quite  simple.  It 
is  this:  "Shall  we  tolerate  practices 
which  destroy  competition  and  create 
monopolies  even  when  those  practices 
are  based  on  good  Intentions?"  In  an 
effort  to  sharpen  and  make  clesirer  that 
issue,  on  April  22, 1859. 1  wrote  Mr.  H.  E. 
Luedicke,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 80  Varick  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
and  criticized  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  for  its  support  of 
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practices  which  destroy  competition  and 
create  monopolies.  Also,  I  challenged 
the  editor  of  that  great  newspaper  to 
utilize  its  power  and  influence  for  the 
good  of  the  public  interest  in  the  cause 
against  practices  promotive  of  monopoly. 
In  that  coimection,  I  invited  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  to  suggest  language  for 
inclusion  In  legislative  proposals  that 
would,  if  enacted,  effectively  bring  a  halt 
to  price  discrimination  practices  threat- 
ening our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

On  Tuesday.  May  5,  1959,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce.  In  accordance  with  my  re- 
quest, published,  on  its  editorial  page, 
most  of  the  letter  I  had  written  to  Mr. 
Luedicke,  AprU  22,  1959.  Also,  at  that 
time  there  appeared  a  new  editorial  on 
the  same  page,  entitled.  "Sorry,  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  •  •  •  but  we  cannot  join  you  in  your 
fight  for  what  you  call  the  public  inter- 
est in  price  legislation." 

This  editorial,  which  appeared  In  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  May  5.  1959.  re- 
plied to  my  request  for  suggestions  and 
legislative  proposals  which,  if  enacted, 
would  effectively  bring  a  halt  to  these 
price  discrlminatpry  practices  threaten- 
ing otir  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
system.  That  reply  appeared  In  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Tou  asked  In  your  letter  to  vu  which  la  re- 
printed on  thlB  page:  "What  language  would 
you  suggest  for  inclusion  in  such  proposals?" 
And  you  explain  that  you  are  interested  In 
proposals  "that  would.  If  enacted,  effective- 
ly tM-ing  to  a  halt  these  practices  which 
threaten  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system." 

Such  a  direct  question  deserves  a  direct  an- 
swer. We  would  simply  delete  three  lines 
from  your  controversial  biU.  Using  the  com- 
mittee print  H.R.  11.  we  would  cut  the  lines 
16,  17,  and  18  on  page  3  which  read  "that 
unless  the  effect  of  the  discrimination  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce, in  any  section  of  the  country." 

When  that  proposal  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  full 
text  of  HJl.  11,  it  is  better  understood. 
Therefore,  the  entire  text  of  the  sub- 
stances of  HJl.  11  is  quoted  as  follows: 

Upon  proof  being  made,  at  any  hearing  on 
a  complaint  under  this  section,  that  there 
has  been  discrimination  in  price  or  services 
or  XaciUties  furnished,  the  burden  of  reput- 
ting  the  prima  facie  case  thus  made  by 
showing  justification  shall  be  upon  the  per- 
son charged  with  a  violation  of  this  section, 
and  unless  jUEtification  shaU  be  affirmatively 
shown,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue an  order  terminating  the  discrimina- 
tion: Provided,  however,  That  unless  the 
effect  of  the  discrimination  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce.  In 
any  section  of  the  country,  it  shaU  be  a 
complete  defense  for  a  seller  to  show  that 
his  lower  price  or  the  furnishing  of  services 
or  faculties  to  any  purchaser  or  pxirchasers 
was  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  an  eqxiaUy 
low  price  of  a  competitor,  or  the  services  of 
facilities  furnished  by  a  competitor. 

It  is  easy  for  one  to  see  that  if  H.R.  11 
should  be  amended  as  proposed  by  the 
Journal  of  C(»nmerce  it  would  not 
strengthen  the  antitrust  laws.  Tn.st4*ad 
It  would  immeasurably  weaken  such  laws 
further.  That  further  weakening  would 
be  accomplished  by  writing  into  statu- 


tory law  a  provision  that  a  firm  may  dis- 
criminate In  price  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  the  discrimination 
would  be  to  substantially  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  In 
other  words,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
proposes  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11,  but 
only  with  the  qualification  that  it  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  big  business 
firms  to  continue  the  practice  of  price 
discrimination  with  the  result  of  sub- 
stantially lessening  competition  and 
tending  to  create  monopoly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  I  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  by, in- 
serting at  this  point  copies  of  the  edi- 
torial entitled.  "The  Battle  Over  S.  11" 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce March  31.  1959.  my  letter  April 
22.  1959,  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Luedicke,  editor. 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  editorial 
entitled,  "Sorry,  Mr.  Patman."  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Tuesday.  May  5.  1959. 

The  materials  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thi  Battui  Over  8.  11 

Everybody  seems  agreed  that  good  faith 
meeting  of  a  competitor's  prices  should  con- 
tinue to  be  an  absolute  defense  to  a  charge 
of  violation  of  the  price  discrlmlaation  pro- 
visions at  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

On  th"  surface  even  S.  11  and  H.R.  11 — 
the  two  companion  bUls  now  before  Congress 
which  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Price  Discrimination 
Act — seem  quite  reasonable  in  this  respect. 
They  only  propose  to  restrict  the  good  faith 
defense  where  the  effect  of  a  price  discrim- 
ination may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  monopoly. 

This  woiUd  hardly  explain  what  all  the 
shooting  was  about  in  the  recent  hearings 
on  this  bill  before  the  Antitr\ist  tnd  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee over  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  rub  is — and  it  explains  the  bitterness 
of  the  legislative  struggle  over  S.  11  this 
year — that  the  phrase  "nuiy  be  substantiaUy 
to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopcdy,"  If  read  fast,  seems  to  require 
only  that  there  be  a  "reasonable  poosiblUty" 
that  the  discrimination  "may"  lessen  com- 
petition. Since  such  a  finding  could  be 
made  in  pracUcally  any  situation  in  which 
a  case  is  brought,  it  logically  follows  that 
the  proposed  legislation  wo\ild  virtuaUy 
eliminate  the  good  faith  defense. 

If  oiir  economy  is  to  be  truly  competitive, 
a  businessman  must  have  the  right  to  meet, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  good  faith 
defense,  a  competitor's  lower  price.  Re- 
stricting this  right,  as  proposed  by  8.  11,  is 
contrary  to  our  basic  antitrust  poUcy. 

As  Alex  Akennan  of  the  law  firm  of  Ship- 
ley. Ali:erman,  ft  Pickett  of  Washington, 
D.C ,  and  AUanta.  Ga..  said  in  testimony 
before  the  Antitrvist  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate:  Although  S.  11  would 
severely  restrict  the  sellers'  freedom  of  com- 
petition, the  bill  would  not  necessarily  elim- 
inate ccnnpetitive  Injury.  And  he  also 
stressed  that  "the  good  faith  meeting  of 
competition-^lefense  is  not  a  looi^ole  that 
permits  subversion  of  the  legitimate  goals 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act." 

What  makes  this  year's  fight  over  8.  11 
different  from  earlier  episodes  Is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  buyers  have  been  getting  into 
the  act.  They  are  holding  that  3.  11  will 
have  a  tendency  to  place  limitations  on  the 
opportunity  to  btiy,  and  therefore  will  raise 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  purchased 
by  i^olesalers  or  retailers  and  ultimately 
force  higher  costs  on  the  consuming  public. 
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PerhajM  one  of  the  least  understood  but 
most  Important  functions  of  •  good  pur- 
chasing agent  Is  to  develop  competition  be- 
tween qualified  sources  of  supply.  As 
George  Renard,  our  own  man  for  purchas- 
ing policies,  sajrs,  par  for  this  search  and 
research  Is  the  best  product  from  the  best 
supplier  at  the  best  over-all  cost  through 
Its  useful  life.  It  Is  the  purchasing  agent's 
responsibility  to  encourage  suppliers  to  co- 
operate In  that  search  for  the  best  value 
by  bidding  against  each  other  and  selling 
to  his  company  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
price. 

The  whole  procedure  of  buying  is 
anchored  on  discrimination.  We  must  dis- 
criminate In  what  product  to  purchase, 
from  whom  to  buy  It,  and  In  the  price  we 
are  willing  to  pay.  In  doing  so,  we  are 
bound  to  Injure  competitors.  If  falling  to 
give  them  orders  Is  considered  to  be  an 
Injury. 

That  kind  of  discrimination  by  buyers 
breeds  competition  between  sellers,  which 
Is  the  objective  of  our  antitrust  laws.  Legis- 
lation that  would  make  such  discrimination 
illegal  should  carefully  avoid  any  unwar- 
ranted Infringement  on  our  freedom  to  buy 
and  to  develop  competitive  sources  which 
win  Increase  the  mileage  of  the  dollars  we 
spend. 

George  Renard  states  flatly  that  Senate 
bin  11  would  be  "a  staggering  blow  to  the 
purchasing  profession."  It  also  would  de- 
prive the  American  public  of  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  a  competitive  business 
system. 

S.ll  would  add  nothing  constructive  to 
the  operation  of  competition,  but  would  Im- 
pair these  vital  processes.  The  only  tjrpes 
of  price  discrimination  which  are  not  de- 
sirable are  already  precluded  by  present  law. 
Thus,  8.11  U  merely  redundant.  Where  It 
changes  the  legal  situation.  It  weakens  com- 
petUlbn. 
/Congress  should   reject   It   once   and   for 

•n. 

Mr.  H.  E.  LtrxDiCKE, 

Editor,  Journal  of  Commerce, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  M«.  Luedicke:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  editorial  appearing  In  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  March  31,  1969.  entitled  "The 
Battle  Over  8. 11." 

There  the  editorial  position  Is  taken  on 
what  Congress  should  express  as  a  public 
policy  In  the  field  of  antitrust.  This  mat- 
ter Is  so  Important  and  the  policy  you  sug- 
gest would  present  such  serious  and  grave 
questions  that  I  believe  It  would  be  only 
fair  to  your  readers  that  you  permit  them 
to  read  this  response  to  yoiw  suggestions. 
Therefore,  It  Is  requested  that  you  publish 
this  letter  on  your  editorial  page  as  prom- 
inently as  your  editorial  to  which  this  Is 
In  answer. 

Tour  editorial  took  the  position  that 
"good  faith"  meeting  of  a  competitor's  price 
should  continue  to  be  an  absolute  defense 
to  an  action  challenging  destructive  mo- 
nopolistic discriminatory  pricing  practices. 
The  editorial  closed  with  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  should  reject  once  and  for 
all  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  against  price 
discrimination  destructive  of  competition. 
However,  you  did  admit  that  "on  the  sur- 
face" these  proposals  "seem  quite  reason- 
able" since  "They  only  propose  to  restrict 
the  good  faith  defense  where  the  effect  of 
a  price  discrimination  may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
monopoly." 

That  admission  Is  a  fair  summary  of  what 
the  bills  H.R.  11  and  8.  11  would  do.  In 
other  words,  they  would  help  us  protect 
competition  and  thereby  tend  to  preserve 
our  comjMtltlve  enterprise  system.  That 
feature  of  these  legislative  proposals  strongly 
appealed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  As  you  know,  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  conservative  men.  In  the 
report  recommending  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  enact  these  legislative  pro- 
posals (H.  Rept.  2202.  84th  Cong.),  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  stated: 

"Price  discriminations  favoring  preferred 
buyers  present  a  danger  to  the  competitive 
enterprise  system  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  price  discrimination 
statute.  Firms  can  abuse  their  superior 
market  position  and  engage  In  discrimina- 
tory practices  that  eliminate  small  sup- 
pliers and  small  retailers  from  the  com- 
petitive scene.  In  practical  effect  the  law 
as  presently  construed  allows  the  private 
interests  of  a  discriminator  to  outweigh  the 
public  Interest  In  preserving  competitive 
opportunity  at  all  levels  of  business  activ- 
ity. H.R.  11  would  reassert  that  the  public 
Interest  In  protecting  the  economy  against 
discriminations  which  may  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly must  prevail  over  private  Interests 
served  by  discrimination." 

Overwhelming  evidence  has  been  accu- 
mulated for  several  decades  showing  the  ap- 
palling effects  of  price  discrimination  In  de- 
stroying free  competition  and  leading  to 
monopoly.  The  practice  of  price  dis- 
crimination was  one  of  the  prlnuu-y  In- 
struments used  by  the  old  Standard  OH 
Trust  In  acquiring  approximately  90  percent 
control  of  the  oil  industry.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  that  monopoly  but  such 
result  was  accomplished  only  after  pro- 
tracted  antitrust  litigation. 

Subsequently,  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion. Including  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act 
of  1914  and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  of 
1946,  which  was  believed  would  somewhat 
reduce  the  problem  in  dealing  with  price 
discrimination  destructive  of  competition. 
The  idea  behind  that  legislation  was  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  monopolies  and 
thereby  avoid  a  procedure  of  standing  by 
and  allowing  those  with  great  economic 
power  to  practice  price  discrimination  In 
the  building  of  monopHjlles  and  then  act 
to  dissolve  such  monopolies. 

Efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  enforce  these  laws  against  price  discrim- 
ination have  turned  out  to  be  almost  wholly 
Ineffectual.  The  small  amount  of  progress 
which  was  being  realized  in  that  regard 
came  to  a  halt  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1951  and  again  In  1958, 
ruled  that  the  powerful  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana  may  practice  price  discrimination 
with  Impunity,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  practice  is  shown  to  have  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  competition  and  the  ten- 
dency to  create  a  monopoly.  Therefore,  the 
naked  Issue  over  whether  H.R.  11  and  8.  11 
should  be  enacted  Into  law  Is  like  the  bills 
themselves,  quite  simple.  It  Is  this:  "Shall 
we  tolerate  practices  which  destroy  compe- 
tition and  create  monopolies  even  when 
those  practices  are  based  upon  good  Inten- 
Uons?" 

It  Is  believed  It  should  not  be  difficult  for 
one  to  resolve  that  issue,  especially  in  the 
light  of  our  nationnal  antlmonopoly  public 
policy  to  protect  competition,  preserve  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system,  and  pre- 
vent monopolies.  Certainly  no  practice  de- 
structive of  competition  and  creative  of 
monopoly  can  be  said  to  be  consonant  with 
our  antlmonopoly  public  policy,  even  though 
the  architect  of  such  practices  had  some 
good,  though  misguided,  purposes  in  mind. 
Now,  where  are  we?  We  have  a  serious 
loophole  In  the  law  which  operates  against 
Its  use  to  stop  effectively  pricing  practices 
destructive  of  competition  and  creative  of 
monopoly. 

At  this  time  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  besieged  with  appeals  from 
small  businessmen  that  something  be  done 
to   stop    destructive    discriminatory   pricing 


practices.  I.  personally,  have  presided  at 
hearings  before  conunlttees  of  the  Congress 
where  an  abundance  of  evidence  was  pre- 
sented showing  beyond  dispute  that  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  are  being 
used  In  a  nxunber  of  Industries  to  the  de- 
struction of  competition.  For  example,  diur- 
Ing  December  1958  I  presided  over  hearings 
before  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  much  evidence  was 
received  showing  that  some  large  nationwide 
processors  and  distributors  of  dairy  products 
were  selling  milk  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  at  prices 
below  coet.  In  other  cities,  such  as  Waco 
and  Houston,  Tex.,  they  were  selling  essen- 
tially the  same  products  at  much  higher 
prices,  thereby  subeldUslng  the  below-cost 
sales  In  Dallas.  Small  businessmen,  at- 
tempting to  compete  In  Dallas  with  the 
nationally  advertised  branded  merchandise 
of  the  national  distributors  were  being 
ruined  and  put  out  of  business.  The  small 
local  concerns  were  not  selling  at  discrimi- 
natory prices.  However,  their  less  recog- 
nized branded  merchandise  could  be  sold 
only  at  a  price  less  than  the  price  of  the 
nationally  advertised  brands.  Therefore, 
they  sought  to  give  the  public  a  low  non- 
discriminatory price  on  good  but  little  ad- 
vertised merchandise.  It  happened  that 
these  low  prices  were  met  by  the  larger  con- 
cerns only  through  the  use  of  the  practice 
of  price  discrimination. 

The  price  discriminatory  practices  which 
were  used  in  I>allas,  Tex.,  to  the  destruction 
of  small  business  concerns  are  being  re- 
peated In  other  areas  over  the  country.  In 
some  of  those  areas  where  small  concerns 
have  disappeared  and  the  large  concerns 
have  gained  a  monopoly,  the  public  Is  pay- 
ing higher  prices  than  before  the  small  com- 
petitors were  eliminated. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who  are 
struggling  with  this  problem  In  our  elTort 
to  preserve  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  need  help.  We  need  suggestions  on 
what  language  should  be  considered  for  In- 
clusion In  legislative  proposals  that  would. 
If  enacted,  effectively  bring  to  a  halt  these 
practices  which  threaten  our  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system.  What  language 
would  you  suggest  for  inclusion  in  such 
proposals? 

Your  newspaper  is  a  great  force  which 
could  be  utilized  for  the  good  of  the  public 
interest  in  this  cause.  Therefore,  may  I 
suggest  with  great  himilllty  that  you  con- 
sider Joining  us  Immediately  In  this  fight 
for  the  public  Interest  by  acting  to  prevent 
price  discriminations  which  are  destructive 
of  competition  and  creative  of  monopoly. 

May  we  have  your  suggestions? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Pat»can. 

8oa«T,  Ma.  Patman 

But  we  cannot  Join  you  In  your  flght  for 
what  you  call  "the  public  Interest  In  price 
legislation." 

We  believe  that  your  whole  premise  In  this 
flght  Is  wrong  and  that  your  bill  woxild  not 
help  but  rather  destroy  competition. 

As  we  have  said  before,  your  proposals  "on 
the  surface"  seem  to  be  quite  reasonable 
since  "they  only  propose  to  restrict  the  good 
faith  defense  where  the  effect  of  a  price 
discrimination  may  be  'substantially'  to  les- 
son competition  or  tend  to  create  monopoly." 

Maybe  we  did  not  spell  out  this  remark 
sufficiently  when  we  first  used  it,  but  the 
phrase  "on  the  surface"  was  of  course  meant 
to  indicate  that  such  interpretation  did  not 
stand  up  under  closer  Inspection.  This 
statement  we  now  repeat. 

Tou  ask  In  your  letter  to  us  which  is  re- 
printed on  this  page:  "What  language  would 
you  suggest  for  Inclusion  In  such  proposal?" 
And  you  explain  that  you  are  Interested  in 
proposals  "that  would,  If  enacted,  effectively 
bring  to  a  halt  these  practices  which  threaten 
our  free  competitive  enterprise  system." 
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Such  %  direct  question  deserves  a  direct 
answer.  We  would  simply  delete  three  lines 
from  your  controversial  bill.  Using  the  com- 
mittee print  HJ%.  11  we  would  cut  the  lines 
16,  17,  and  18  on  page  2  which  read  "that 
unless  the  effect  of  the  discrimination  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of 
commerce.  In  any  section  of  the  country." 

This,  we  believe,  would  make  the  good 
faith  defense  an  absolute  one.  Maybe  this 
would  destroy  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill,  as 
you  envision  It  but.  In  o\ir  book,  this  Is  the 
only  way  In  which  the  bill  can  be  made  to 
Jibe   with   the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act  apparently  proposed  to  make  dif- 
ferences In  prices  not  based  on  differences 
In  costs  and  Illegal  discrimination. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  interpreted 
that  to  mean  that  differences  in  costs  must 
be  refiected  In  a  difference  In  prices.  That 
Interpretation  would  make  the  good  five- 
cent  cigar  or  t30  ton  of  steel  sell  at  a  variety 
of  prices  in  different  markets. 

The  businessman  said  that  this  was  not 
practical.  He  Is  obliged  to  meet  competition 
In  all  markets;  so,  an  exception  was  made  to 
permit  him  to  do  so.  If  he  is  not  permitted 
to  do  so,  a  local  distributor  or  manufacturer 
has  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  monopoly. 
H.R.  11  (or  S.  11)  would  remove  the  excep- 
tion that  was  granted  In  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act. 

Where  Is  the  "public  Interest" — meaning 
that  of  the  buyer  and  consumer — In  this  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  Patman  says  a  nationwide  proces- 
sor and  distributor  of  widely  advertised 
dairy  products,  meeting  the  price  of  a  small, 
local,  less-known  product  can  put  him  out 
of  business.  Should  the  local,  small  operator 
be  granted  price  protection  by  barring  that 
competition,  so  that  he  can  create  a  monop- 
oly? 

It  seems  that  the  public  is  answering  that 
question  when  it  chooses  the  widely  adver- 
tised product  as  the  better  value  at  the  same 
price. 

If  we  wish  to  prevent  monopoly  in  any 
market,  it  would  seem  logical  to  encourage 
competition  In  every  market.  Of  course, 
some  competitors  are  bound  to  be  Injured 
by  competition,  because  competition  "Is  the 
effort  to  secure  the  business  by  the  offer 
of  the  most  favorable  terms."  Where  there 
is  competition,  someone  loses  the  business 
and.  If  that  Is  an  Injury,  It  Is  the  bounce 
of  the  baU. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  should  be  to 
protect  freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  public 
to  buy  In  competitive  markets.  It  Is  con- 
fusing to  find  the  Investigators  of  so-called 
administered  prices  supporting  a  policy  of 
discrimination  In  prices  that  Is  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  practical  com- 
petition. 

Texas  Is  an  important  indiistrial  State 
and  Lone  Star  products  must  be  sold  com- 
petitively In  many  markets  outside  of  Texas. 

As  has  been  stated,  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
May  5,  1959.  there  was  reprinted  most 
of  the  letter  I  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  April  22.  1959.  A 
part  of  the  letter  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce did  not  reprint  included  a  quota- 
tion from  House  Report  No.  2202.  84th 
Congress,  in  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  the  finding  that  price  discrimina- 
tions present  a  danger  to  our  competi- 
tive enterprise  system. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  we 
should  enact  legislation  to  strengthen 
our  antitrust  laws  against  monopolistic 
price  discrimination.  Certainly,  those 
who  are  to  follow  us  will  not  be  fooled 
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by  any  excuses  for  our  failure  to  so  act. 
We  should  continue  our  efforts  to  secure 
this  needed  legislation.  I  am  strength- 
ened in  that  effort  by  the  conviction  that 
we  are  on  the  right  side  and  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  little  people  we  represent 
will  know  that  we  did  not  faU  to  carry 
the  flght  for  them  and  for  what  is  right. 


NEW  JERSEY-NEW  YORK  COMPACT 
ON  RAILROAD  COMMUTING  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WallhauserI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  asks  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
for  a  New  Jersey-New  York  compact 
creating  a  bistate  agency  to  deal  with 
the  interestate  phases  of  railroad  com- 
muting services  in  this  important  metro- 
politan area. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  have  joined  in  introducing  similar 
resolutions,  for  imder  our  Constitution 
it  is  necessary  "^or  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove such  compacts  between  the  States. 

The  joint  action  shows  clearly  the  una- 
nimity with  which  the  Members  from 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
are  approaching  a  most  critical  prob- 
lem— railroad  commuter  services. 

The  compact  between  the  two  States 
will  create  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Transportation  Agency  through  which 
the  Governors  and  the  State  Legislatures 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  expect  to 
make  a  reasonable  start  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  mass  problems  of  the 
area.  It  is  an  area  which  covers  not 
only  the  great  cities  of  Newark.  Jersey 
City,  and  New  York,  but  also  the  many 
highly  populated  suburban  communities 
surrounding  these  cities. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  expeditious 
consideration  and  approval  will  be  given 
this  resolution  by  the  Congress  so  that 
the  officials  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
can  proceed  quickly  with  concerted  plans 
to  find  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  is 
fast  approaching  a  crisis  stage. 


CONGRATULATTONS    TO    HARRY    S. 
TRUMAN  ON  HIS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  corisent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  also  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  the  75th  birthday  anniversary  of 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  rise  to  congratulate  Harry  S.  Truman 
on  his  75th  birthday,  which  will  occur  to- 
morrow, my  memory  is  filled  with  events 
which  have  shaped  our  lives  and  times. 
I  had  the  great  honor,  the  magnificent 
privilege,  and  the  incomparable  thrill  of 
working    with   this    historic    statesman 
during  the  recovery  from  the  great  de- 
pression, during  World  War  H,  and  the 
cold  war. 

I  have  kno\xTi  Harry  Truman  as  a  Sen- 
ator, Vice  President.  President,  and  pre- 
eminent private  citizen.  As  a  Senator, 
he  was  hard  working,  studious,  and  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  able  law- 
makers of  his  time.  In  February  1945.  I 
stood  with  that  small  group  in  the  White 
House  at  that  fateful  time  when  Harry 
S.  Truman  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  un- 
til 1952,  I  watched  with  my  170  million 
fellow  countrymen  while  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man became  one  of  the  foremost  Presi- 
dents in  our  Nation's  history. 

As  President,  when  vital  questions  of 
war  and  p>eace  depended  on  decisive 
leadership,  Harry  S.  Truman  demon- 
strated a  capacity  for  shouldering  re- 
sponsibility and  acting  without  fear  of 
indecision,  which  has  rarely  been 
equaled  and  never  surpassed.  The  world 
knew  precisely  where  America  stood 
when  America  spoke  through  the  voice 
of  President  Truman.  The  absence  of 
vacillation  and  of  the  delay  that  invites 
catastrophe  put  America,  during  Presi- 
dent Truman's  administration,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  that  can  hardly 
be  matched  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Combined  in  his  character  are  an  iron 
strength  and  a  profoundly  warm  feeling 
for  humanity.  The  humility  of  Harry 
S.  Truman  greatly  adds  to  his  stature 
and  to  his  place  in  history.  He  worked 
with  and  led  the  mightiest  people  of  his 
time,  but  Harry  Truman  never  lost  the 
common  touch.  It  was  this  humility, 
this  common  touch,  that  along  with  his 
statesmanlike  qualities,  made  the  voice 
and  judgment  of  Harry  Truman  so  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  Americans. 

Harry  S.  Truman's  brilliant  accom- 
plishments as  a  statesman  are  far  too  ' 
numerous  to  recount.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  to  investigate  the 
defense  program  during  World  War  n, 
Harry  S.  Truman  displayed  the  first- 
hand knowledge  of  intricate  problems 
and  the  inner  strength  and  resolution 
that  later  characterized  his  term  as  Pres- 
ident. 

The  administration  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man accomplished  more  toward  reorgan- 
izing and  streamlining  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  any  previous  Presidential 
administration.  In  this  important  en-  ^ 
deavor,  he  organized  the  best  brains  and  ? 
talent  the  country  had  to  offer,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation. 

During  his  administration,  Harry  S. 
Truman  never  faltered  and  never  looked  - 
back  in  carrying  the  torch  of  liberalism 
and  civil  rights.  America  moved  steadily 
ahead  toward  the  great  and  imperative 
goal  of  equality  for  all  races.    Harry  S. 
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Truman's  policies  made  no  distinctions 
as  to  race  or  class.  He  fought  hard  for 
the  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ingman,  the  farmer,  and  the  small  en- 
trepreneur. 

Might  I  say  in  relation  to  Harry  Tru- 
man's policy  and  his  understanding  in 
relation  to  his  fellow  men  without  regard 
to  race,  color  or  creed,  I  remember  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  I.  some  years  ago,  were 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  oiu:  wed- 
ding mass  which  we  do  every  year,  and 
we  were   at   the   Dominican  House   of 
Studies  in  Washington.   The  Father  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominican  Order  was  in 
town.      Mrs.   McCormack   and   I,   after 
mass,  went  in  to  pay  our  respects  to  him. 
During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
said  to  me.  "How  is  Harry  Truman?"    I 
could  tell  from  the  way  he  said  it  that  he 
knew  the  President.   I  said,  "Father  Pro- 
vincial, do   you  know  the  President?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "I  served  with  him 
overseas  in  World  War  I.     I  was  the 
chaplain  of  his  outfit.     Then  he  said, 
"When  we  were  both  discharged  from 
the  service,  I  went  back  to  Independence 
as  assistant  priest  In  one  of  the  parishes 
there."    He  said.  "Many  a  night.  Harry 
Truman  and  I  went  out  and  broke  up 
Klan  meetings."   He  said,  "I  used  to  take 
off  my  collar  and  Harry  and  I  would  go 
out  to  Klan  meetings  and  we  would  ask 
questions  of  those  who  were  talking  at 
the  meeting."   He  said,  "We  got  nred  out 
of  many  a  meeting,  but  we  broke  up 
many  a  Klan  meeting."    Z  refer  to  that 
because  Z  read  not  so  long  ago  where 
•omeone  wrote  that  Harry  Truman  at- 
tended Klan  meetings.    Z  oan  testify  to 
that  fact  upon  the  word  of  a  CathoUo 
prleet    He  did— but,  both  of  them  at- 
tended the  meetlngi  to  break  them  up. 
That  is  the  type  of  man  Harry  Truman 
la. 

Harry  8.  Truman's  name  In  history 
will  be  most  closely  associated  with  the 
postwar  International  situation.  His  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  transformed  Weet  Ger- 
many and  Japan  into  two  of  our 
■trongeet  and  most  reliable  allies.  This 
achievement  is  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory. The  Truman  doctrine  saved  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  maybe  even  Western 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  as  well.  The 
Marshall  plan,  a  monumental  feat  of 
bipartisanship  In  foreign  policy  under  his 
leadership,  probably  saved  Prance  and 
Ztaly  from  communism  and  contributed 
immeasiu-ably  to  reconstructing  the  war- 
torn  economy  of  the  world. 

Harry  S.  Truman  made  the  awful  but 
necessary  decision  to  build  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

I  might  say  that  the  decision  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Manhattan  project  started 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  out  of 
blanket  funds  appropriated  to  him  by 
the  Congress  and  continued  by  Harry  8. 
Truman. 

Many  scientists  associated  with  this 
problem  opposed  it,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But 
Harry  Truman  made  the  decision  that 
was  so  Instrumental  In  maintaining  the 
military  supremacy  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Soviet  Union  during  his  admin- 
istration. 

Harry  8.  Truman  gave  strong  support 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  cause  of 


international  law  and  organization.  His 
point  4  program  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  adopted  the  poUcy  of  using 
its  great  wealth  of  technical  knowledge 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
entire  world.  That  dream  and  that  vi- 
sion will  never  leave  us. 

His  greatest  and  most  crucial  decision 
of  all  was  to  assist  the  South  Koreans 
against  Communist  aggression.  This — 
more  than  any  other  event — served  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
could  be  relied  on  to  cooperate  with  free 
peoples  everywhere  to  resist  aggression. 
America  loves,  honors,  and  admires  its 
greatest  private  citizen,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Congratulations,  President  Tru- 
man, on  your  75th  birthday.  America 
will  never  find  itself  bereft  of  recollec- 
tions, warmth,  and  praise  to  eulogize 
you  on  your  many  forthcoming  birth- 
days. And  on  this  occasion  we  extend 
our  very  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Trimian. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  is  privileged  at  some  time  or  an- 
other over  the  years  to  know  many  in- 
dividuals whose  character  and  outlook  on 
life  enrich  our  own  lives  and  leave  in- 
delible impressions.  On  appropriate, 
sentimental  occasions — such  as  a  mile- 
stone birthday— we  dust  off  and  reasseaa 
our  Impressions  of  these  friends  and  we 
are  always  thankful  when  these  people 
stand  up  In  our  eyes  to  the  greatness  or 
the  humanitarianism  or  the  decency  we 
have  learned  to  ascribe  to  them. 

Z  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  former 
President  Truman  grumbles  a  bit  these 
days— eepeclally  on  these  recent  days 
when  he  has  been  so  lauded  and  enter- 
tained here  in  Waahlneton— that  he  Is 
getting  Ured  of  hearing  his  funeral 
eulogy  preached  everywhere  he  goes. 
But  Z  really  doubt  that  the  grumbling  is 
genuine.  Z  have  been  privileged  to  re- 
new a  long  friendship  with  our  great 
Mlssourlan  this  week  and  the  character- 
istic twinkle  in  the  eye  is  a  little  brighter. 
Z  think,  in  reaction  to  the  unabashed 
tributes  he  Is  receiving  on  the  occasion  of 
his  forthcoming  7Sth  birthday  tomor- 
row. 

We  missed  Mrs.  Trtunan  on  this  trip. 
Z  hope  the  next  visit  which  brings  Mr. 
Truman  to  Washington  will  provide  us 
the  opportunity  to  see  both  of  them. 
And  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.  And  I  hope 
such  occasions  will  be  frequent  for  many 
years  to  come. 

We  are  not  preaching  a  funeral  sermon 
on  Mr.  Truman  when  we  tell  him  how 
much  we  love  him,  how  grateful  we  are  to 
him  for  the  leadership  he  gave  our  coun- 
try and  the  free  world  through  7  of  the 
most  critical  years  of  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  how  proud  we  are  as 
Americans  of  the  maimer  in  which  this 
small-town  Mlssourlan  proved  again  that 
the  American  concept  of  opportunity  was 
still  as  valid  as  In  the  days  of  the 
Horatio  Alger  legends. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
Jefferson-Jackson  speech  at  a  gathering 
of  Democrats  and  happened  to  refer  to 
Andy  Jackson  as  "the  Harry  Trvunan  of 
his  day."  The  comparison.  I  believe,  is  an 
apt  one.    And  the  response  to  that  state- 


ment was  such  that  it  was  obvious  Mr. 
Tnmian  Is  by  all  odds  the  most  popular 
Democrat  in  America  today. 

For  a  man  who  never  hesitated  to 
make  enemies  on  Issues  of  national  pol- 
icy if  he  felt  the  circumstances  required 
him  as  President  to  chart  a  hard  course 
and  stick  to  it.  it  is  reassuring  to  all  of 
MS  who  believe  in  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  a  good,  hard-working,  con- 
scientious President  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  he  is  dead  for  50  years  or  more 
for  the  public  to  aiHireclate  bis  courage 
and  greatness. 

My  husband,  during  his  years  in  Con- 
gress, regarded  Mr.  Truman  as  a  great 
Senator  and  later  a  great  President.  Z 
shared  that  view.  We  shared  another 
feeling  about  the  Trumans,  too — our  love 
for  Harry  and  Bess. 

On  this  wonderful  occasion,  when  all 
of  us  in  the  House  forget  partisanship 
temporarily  to  laud  a  fine  man  on  his 
75th  birthday,  I  want  to  assure  Mr. 
Truman  when  he  reads  through  these 
remarks  in  the  Rccoro  that  we  are  for- 
getting partisanship  only  temporarily, 
and  that  we  will  be  back  at  the  business 
of  fighting  out  the  issues  as  good  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

Zn  the  meantime,  Z  am  proud  and  hap- 
py to  Join  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  in  salut- 
ing Mlssouri'i  favorite  American,  and 
America's  favorite  Miaeourian.  Harry  & 
Truman,  on  his  diamond  Jubilee  birthday 
and  on  a  career  which,  during  all  of  his 
adult  years,  has  put  uppermost  lerviee 
to  his  country  and  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mall  this  momlnt 
Z  received  a  resolution  from  the  Philan- 
thropic Literary  Society  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  commemorating  the 
76th  birthday  of  Harry  8.  Truman. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  thla 
resolution  follow  my  remarks  unless 
someone  from  North  Carolina  makes  the 
same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Xi  there  obJeoUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  referred  to  followi! 

Rmolution      Ooumsmokatimo     ma      TSm 

BnTMBAT  OF  THE  HONOaABU  HA»*T  8.  TBV- 

MA  If     IT     THB     PHtLAirraaonc     LimuBT 
SocuTT  or  TMs  UKtvxurrr  or  Noam  Oabo- 

UNA,  TUKSOAT,  Mat  6.  1060 

"WhercM  on  Friday  May  8.  1050.  AD.,  dtl- 
Mxu  throughout  the  United  States  wUI  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  man,  a  great  Prealdent,  aod 
a  great  American,  Harry  8.  Truman;  and 

"Whereas  this  demonstration  of  nation- 
wide honor  and  esteem  transcends  political 
parties  and  affiliations;  and 

"Whereas,  Irrespective  of  political  penua- 
slon,  all  Americans  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  "The  Man  of  Independence'  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  to  the  entire  free 
world;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  oldest 
society  of  the  oldest  State  university  In  the 
Nation  should  Join  with  groupa  throughout 
the  country  In  saluting  Harry  8.  Truman: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Beaolved  by  the  Philanthropie  Utermrp 
Society  of  the  Uniiertity  of  North  Carolina, 
Thatr- 

"AancLc  I.  This  aociety  offldally  extends 
to  President  Harry  8.  Truman  Its  best  wlshM 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  his  birthday. 

-A«T.  U.  This  society  ackBowledges  with 
grateful  ap|»«clatk>n  the  oontrlbutlons  at 
President  Truman  to  America  and  the  world. 
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"A«T.  in.  The  society  extends  to  President 
Truman  Its  wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  many 
more  years  in  continuing  service  to  his 
fellow  man.  reaping  those  rewards  of  per- 
sonal satlsfactio  which  he  so  arduously 
earned. 

•'A«T.  IV.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
sent  to  President  Harry  8.  Tnmaan.  to  the 
press,  and  to  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
persons." 

Introduced   by   Representative   Hobart   T. 
Steele,  Jr.,  county  of  Alamance. 
Action:   Passed   unanimously. 

John  C.  Bbooks, 

President. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  mindful  that  nothing  I  may  say 
could  ever  add  to  the  already  great  stat- 
ure of  our  former  President  of  the  United 
States.  Harry  S.  Trvunan,  on  this  the  eve 
of  his  75th  birthday. 

Instead,  as  the  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  his  home  district,  and  speaking 
for  all  of  the  people  of  that  district,  it 
Is  a  privilege,  to  simply  say.  "Happy 
birthday,  happy  diamond  jubilee,  and 
may  there  be  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day." 

The  Fourth  Missouri  District  Includes 
not  only  Independence.  Mo,,  made  fa- 
mous by  Its  leading  son,  and  home  of 
the  Truman  Library,  but  at  the  southern 
end  of  this  same  district,  four  counties 
away  is  Lamar.  Mo,,  the  birthplace  of 
Mr.  Truman.  There  on  Sunday,  April 
19.  1089.  this  restored  home  was  made  a 
State  Park.  Thousands  gathered  that 
day  to  pay  trubute.  but  In  the  years  to 
follow  this  will.  In  my  opinion,  become  a 
national  shrine,  visited  annually  by  In- 
creating  thousands  of  admirers  of  our 
great  citizen. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  distinc- 
tion to  have  known  him  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  z  had  always  known  that  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  near  his  home. 
as  a  county  Judge  and  throughout  his 
native  Missouri.  When  I  arrived  In 
Washington.  I  quickly  learned  from  my 
colleagues  and  all  those  on  the  Hill  that 
he  was  loved  and  much  respected  by 
thoee  who  had  served  with  him  In  Con- 
gress and  those  who  were  here  while  he 
lived  at  1800  Penrisylvanla  Avenue. 
Without  exception,  they  speak  pralslngly 
of  him. 

But  what  always  brings  a  quick  reac- 
tion is  at  the  times  when  I  may  make  a 
casual  remark  that  I  am  from  Independ- 
ence. Mo.,  to  some  man  on  the  street — 
men  without  titles,  such  as  the  barber, 
the  bellhop,  the  cab  driver.  Their  faces 
light  up  with  warm  admiration  and  in 
their  own  unsolicited  and  voluntary  way 
they  say.  "How  is  Harry?"  and  add  "We 
like  that  fellow.  Truman." 

His  appearance,  denying  the  fact  that 
today  he  is  75  years  of  age.  his  morning 
fc'alks.  his  youthful  energy  leave  the  im- 
pression he  is  a  man  25  years  younger 
than  the  birth  records  witness.  Let  us 
pray  Harry  S.  Truman  will  continue, 
with  his  perennial  enthusiasm  as  a 
teacher  and  counselor,  to  walk  among 
us.  now  a  sUtesman  mt  intemaUonal 
reputaUon.  giving  us  freely  of  his  wis- 
oom  and  experience.  A  man  of  great 
•tature  and  courage,  history  will  increas- 


ingly    emphasize     President     Truman 
safely  piloted  us  through  our  most  cru- 
cial times  when  communism  was  stretch- 
ing its  ugly  tentacles  in  all  directions 
With  President  Truman  at  the  helm,  the 
united  States  successfully  fought  com- 
munism  without  involving  the   United 
States  in  war  by  several  of  his  monu- 
mental   decisions:  Greece   and   Turkey 
were  spared  from  the  Communist  peril 
by  the  Truman  doctrine;  the  Marshall 
plan  was  the  greatest  single  force  in  sta- 
bilizing the  economy  of  Western  Europe 
and  thwarting  Communist  political  vic- 
tories; the  Atlantic  Pact  added  unity  to 
the  force  against  communism;  the  Ber- 
lin airlift  saved  Berlin  from  a  Russian 
blockade  which  could  have  snuffed  out 
forever  her  hope  of  ever  attaining  a  free 
status. 

In  the  face  of  bitter  criticism  and  un- 
favorable popular  opinion.  President 
Truman  steadfastly  and  courageously 
ordered  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  shorten  the  war  against  Japan 
a  measure  militarily  sound  though  not 
calculated  to  add  to  his  Immediate  and 
unanimous  acclaim.  This  is  the  test  of 
the  man— to  proceed  to  do  the  right 
thing  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
popular  thing. 

Harry  S.  Truman  is  a  man  of  deci- 
sion—without which  we  might  now  be 
isolated  in  a  Communist-dominated 
world.  Por  these  decisions  we  are  thank- 
ful, and  again  we  all  hope  that  we  have 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  the  many 
decisions  facing  us  In  the  future. 

I  am  very  honored  and  extremely  for- 
tunate to  represent  President  Truman's 
district,  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  To  this  man  of  In- 
dependence and  to  this  great  Mlssourlan 
I  am  Indebted  for  his  wise  advice  and 
his  sincere  and  valuable  counsel.  To 
this  great  American  Z  take  pleasure  and 
pride  In  extending  these  birthday 
fellciutlons  from  his  follow  Mlssourians 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z 
yield  to  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
RaybvrnI. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  Harry  Truman 
shortly  after  he  came  to  Washington  as 
a  Senator.    He  and  I  soon  became  great 
friends  because  we  looked  upon  men  and 
measures   in   much   the  same   fashion. 
The  first  time  Harry  Truman's  name  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
was  through  the  Truman  investigation 
committee  during  World  War  n.   Thut 
investigation  by  Mr.  Truman  saved  the 
United  States  milUons  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  was  the  kind  of  investi- 
gation that  should  be  had.    He  did  not 
go  out  to  persecute  anybody.     He  did 
not  go  out  to  scandalize  anybody,  but 
he  went  out  to  get  the  facts.     I  knew 
him.  of  course,  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  all  the  time 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  going  to  be 
kind  to  Harry  Truman.  As  I  said  to  him 
so  many  times,  if  he  would  just  quit 
shooting  from  the  hip  and  take  a  little 
more  deliberate  aim  before  he  talked, 
why,  he  would  be  better  off.  But.  future 
history  will  forget  those  little  things, 
and  he  will  be  praised  for  the  man  and 


the  statesman  that  he  was.  His  courage 
in  advocating  the  Marshall  plan  that 
we  put  into  effect  in  the  Congress  saved 
Western  Europe  from  today  being  in  the 
bosom  of  communism.  His  courage  and 
foresight,  through  the  Truman  Doctrine 
m  Greece  and  Turkey,  saved  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  the  free  world. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  on  his  75th 
birthday.  I  congratulate  him  and  wish 
for  him  health  and  happiness  so  that 
he  may  can-y  on  his  great  teaching  of 
government  to  the  students  of  this  coun- 
try, because  I  say  to  you.  when  it  comes 
to  American  history.  I  never  heard  of  a 
man  who  knew  more  about  American 
history  and  the  fundamentals  of  this 
Government  than  does  Harry  S.  Trimian 
Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt],  whose  late  father  was 
one  of  our  great  Presidents,  imder  whom 
former    President    Harry    S.    Truman 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
joining  with  Speaker  Rayburn  and  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  McCormack]  in 
congratulating  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  on  the  most  happy  occasion 
of  his  76th  birthday.  I  know  I  Join  a 
goodly  number  of  his  friends  not  only 
across  this  country  but  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  entire  world.  As  the 
majority  leader  has  said.  I  remember  the 
occasion  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  when  Z 
happened  to  be  with  my  father  at  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  Convention  which 
chose  Harry  s,  Truman  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  happy 
thing  for  the  country;  it  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion from  which  our  Nation  and  the 
world  have  definitely  benefited. 

Here  is  a  man  who  possesses  those 
wonderfully  endearing  qualiUes  which 
mark  him  an  honest-to-goodness  human 
being;  and  President  Truman  never 
Stopped  being  human  and  natural  from 
the  time  he  was  born,  I  daresay,  up  to  his 
present  birthday.  He  was  his  own  salty, 
practical  self  as  Senator  and  President, 
and  certainly  now  as  the  elder  statesman 
he  Is  "big  as  life  and  twice  as  natural." 
I  have  an  honest  admiration  for  Presi- 
dent Tnmian,  which  is  all  the  more 
honest  perhaps  for  a  certain  skepticism 
I  once  entertained  in  my  less  discretion- 
ary years.  That  I  have  since  come  to 
regret  deeply  this  momentary  lapse  is  a 
fact  that  Is  well  known  to  Mr.  Truman. 
He  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  crucial  times  our  country  and  the 
world  have  ever  faced  and  he  made  some 
of  the  most  diflScult  decisions  a  President 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  make. 

Fortunately  for  us  anU  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Harry  Truman  came  to  high 
office  so  well  grounded  in  the  subject  of 
history,  so  imbued  with  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  our  Government,  and  so 
well  equipped  by  practical  experience  to 
cope  with  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional politics  that  he  was  able  to  make 
far-reaching  decisions  with  the  greatest 
success. 

I  think  that  a  remark  made  to  me  once 
by  an  eminent  American  is  something 
that  will  always  go  down  in  the  history 
books,  when  he  said  that  Harry  Truman 
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bad  a  vreftter  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  what  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  really  meant  than  almost 
any  other  man  who  ever  held  the  office. 
Mr.  Truman  understood  the  duties  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
his  own  duties  as  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could,  of  course,  Ust  as 
has  already  been  listed,  many  of  his  con- 
tributions to  world  peace,  such  as  Greek- 
Turkish  aid,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  point 
4  program,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  fight 
against  communism  in  Korea;  and  I 
could  also  point  to  his  courageous  stand 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  at  a  time  when 
his  himianitarian  beliefs  were  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  winning  an  election. 

Somehow,  though.  I  think  the  greatest 
tribute  I  can  pay  President  Truman  on 
his  diamond  Jubilee  celebration  Is  to  say 
that  here  is  a  man — a  man  with  roots 
sunk,  so  deeply  in  his  country's  soil,  and 
with  such  devotion  to  his  fellowman, 
that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  be  him- 
self, to  think  independently,  and  to  dedi- 
cate himself  wholeheartedly  to  doing  the 
very  best  Job  he  knew  how  at  all  times. 

May  he  enjoy  many,  many  more  birth- 
days and  give  us  all  the  continued  benefit 
of  his  common  sense  approach  to  the 
problems  facing  us  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Okorgk  P.  Miller]. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLEK.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  and  honored  to 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  others  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  Presidents,  to  greet  Harry 
S.  Tnunan  on  his  75th  birthday. 

Many  compliments  have  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Truman,  arul  as  time  goes  on  and 
people  begin  to  see  him  in  a  true  per- 
spective many  laudatory  things  will  be 
said  about  him. 

Today  we  have  heard  about  some  of 
the  great  decisions  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  mttke.  But  there  were  little 
things  that  indicated  the  thoroughness 
of  a  good  public  servant  and  the  way 
in  which  he  worked  in  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  his  job. 

About  1947  when  a  controversy  arose 
as  to  whether  a  flood  control  dam  im- 
povmding  350,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
then  authorized  by  legislation,  should  be 
replaced  with  a  new  authorization  for  a 
high  multiple-purpose  dam  impounding 
1  million  acre-feet  of  water,  on  the 
American  River  near  Folsom,  Calif.,  was 
at  its  height,  I  had  occasion  to  go  down 
to  see  the  President  in  the  interest  of 
the  high  dam,  because  this  was  of  great 
Importance  to  the  t>eople  of  our  section 
of  California.  I  went  down  to  plead  its 
cause. 

As  a  civil  engineer  in  and  around  Sac- 
ramento as  a  young  man,  as  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  later  on  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  I  thought  I 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  problem  on 
which  I  talked.  If  the  project  had  been 
in  his  own  State  of  Missouri  he  could 
not  have  known  more  about  It.  I  was 
confounded  and  astounded  by  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  this  project  that  he 
showed.  The  decision  that  followed  was 
to  the  point:  "If  they  send  a  bill  down 


to  this  ofDce  that  contained  the  author- 
ization for  any  but  a  high  dam  that 
will  serve  all  of  the  people  I  will  veto 
It."  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

I  cite  this  instance  only  to  show  how 
conscious  he  was  of  the  problems  that 
meant  much  to  the  American  people, 
even  In  far-distant  California. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  dedi- 
catory ceremonies  at  the  new  National 
Guard  Building  last  Sunday  and  to  see 
former  President  Truman  receive  the 
homage  of  the  National  Guard,  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar.  When  some 
of  his  own  boys  from  Battery  D  came 
up.  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  showed 
the  human  nature  of  the  old  soldier  mix- 
ing with  his  comrades  in  arms. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  serve  in 
Congress  during  his  administration.  It 
was  a  greater  privilege  to  serve  with  a 
man  who  can  walk  with  kings  yet  keep 
the  common  touch. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MultebI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  that  prompted  our  major- 
ity leader  to  move  forward  from  tomor- 
row to  today  this  tribute  to  our  great 
President,  Harry  S.  Truman,  because  just 
as  I  now  join  in  voicing  my  sentiments  of 
approval  for  all  that  he  and  our  great 
Speaker  and  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress say  about  this  great  American,  so 
tomorrow  all  of  the  coimtry  will  say 
amen  to  all  of  the  nice  things  we  say 
here  about  President  Truman. 

While  we  recall  all  the  things  that  the 
world  acclaims  about  this  great  citizen, 
a  citizen  not  only  of  our  coimtry  but 
of  the  world,  may  I  be  brash  enough  to 
say  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  relig- 
ious background  that  made  all  of  this 
possible  in  this  great  man.  His  every 
act,  his  every  deed  that  is  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world,  you  will  find  was 
based  on  the  deep  religious  feeling  of 
this  great  man  who  knows  the  Bible  so 
well.  I  have  not  heard  him  quote  chap- 
ter and  verse,  but  I  have  watched  and 
seen  it  Implemented  by  deed  time  after 
time.  Is  there  anyone  that  can  deny 
that  he  lives  every  day  of  his  life  by  the 
words  inscribed  upon  the  Liberty  Bell 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  or 
that  he  was  not  harking  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Old  Testament  when  he  was 
among  the  first,  nay.  the  first,  to  recog- 
nize the  establishment  of  a  little  but 
strong  bastion  of  democracy  and  of  free- 
dom in  this  world,  the  State  of  Israel 
in  the  Middle  East? 

May  I,  as  I  refer  to  that,  recall  to  you 
that  history  tells  us  that  Moses,  the 
grreat  lawgiver.  lived  until  120  years. 
That  gave  rise  to  a  birthday  greeting  that 
my  coreligionists  use  even  unto  this  day, 
"Until  120  years."  So  in  behalf  of  all 
of  us,  may  I  make  bold  to  wish  to  Harry 
Truman,  "Until  120  years,"  to  continue 
the  fine  spirit  that  he  has  exemplified 
throughout  all  his  days.  May  he  ever 
continue  to  lead  us  m  the  ways  of  Ood 
and  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  MaooknI. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts for  setting  aside  this  period  of 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents.  There  is  not  much  that 
I  can  add  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  others 
who  have  spoken  in  paying  tribute  to  ex- 
Presldent  Tr\mian.  But  I  was  very 
much  Interested  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  great  record  he 
made  not  only  as  President  but  also  as 
U.S.  Senator.  We  must  bear  In  mind 
that  as  Senator,  Harry  S.  Truman 
fought  m  the  legislative  battles  for  all  of 
those  great  progressive  laws  that  were 
sponsored  by  ex-President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Speaker  Rayburn,  and  Ma- 
jority Leader  McCormack.  and  those 
Democratic  leaders  through  the  last  30 
years.  These  laws  were  really  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  economy  of  our 
country  from  the  dark  days  of  the  de- 
pression that  we  experienced  in  the  early 
thirties.  Harry  Truman  was  part  of 
that  great  period  of  economic  progress 
that  took  place  in  the  1930's.  I  remem- 
ber President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Talt- 
Hartley  law.  There  are  not  many  Presi- 
dents in  our  time  who  have  had  the  lead- 
ership and  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  Is- 
sues and  to  declare  themselves  squarely 
on  the  Issues  regardless  of  what  might  be 
the  temporary  public  opinion  of  the 
time.  I  remember  when  President  Tru- 
man vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  law  he  said 
In  his  veto  message  It  could  lead  to  bit- 
terness between  management  and  labor, 
and  confusion  and  chaos.  Of  course,  we 
who  participated  in  those  debates  during 
that  time  when  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
was  being  considered  were  told  by  Its 
proponents  that  the  millennium  In  man- 
agement and  labor  relations  was  going 
to  come  after  the  passage  of  that  bill. 
But.  President  Truman  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage predicted  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  In  the  last  11  years — 
events  which  did  happen  and  are  hap- 
pening now  so  far  as  management-labor 
relations  are  concerned.  I  could  go  on 
and  mention  other  great  battles  that 
President  Tniman  made  not  only  as  a 
Senator  but  as  President  of  the  United 
States — sponsoring  legislation  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people.  I  attended  the 
banquet  10  days  ago  where  almost  1,000 
of  his  friends  gathered  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  where  ex-President  Tnmian  was 
presented  a  plaque  in  the  form  of  a  tes- 
timonial book  from  some  40-odd  coxm- 
tries  thanking  him  for  sponsoring  the 
pomt  4  program.  This  gathering  was 
celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
point  4  program.  I  remember  a  remark 
he  made  in  his  talk  when  he  looked  at 
the  back  of  the  program  on  which  there 
was  a  list  of  about  40  or  50  men  and 
women  who  served  with  him  when  he 
was  President.  These  appointees  served 
in  his  administration  in  various  Govern- 
ment departments.  In  the  Cabinet,  and 
In  other  high  positions.  He  said  he  was 
certainly  happy  to  see  this  list  of  devoted 
public  servants.  "But,"  he  said,  "I  re- 
member that  most  of  the  newspapers  In 
those  days  used  to  call  these  people 
whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  this 
program  'my  cronies'."  "But,"  he  said, 
"they  have  a  different  name  for  the  peo- 
ple who  functim  in  the  same  cactacity 
today.  Now  the  newspapers  call  them 
statesmen  and  advisers  instead  of  cro- 
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nles."  President  Truman  almays  told 
the  people  the  facts.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  great  leader 
who  led  our  country  through  the  dark 
closing  days  of  World  War  II  and 
through  the  Korean  war.  He  took  such 
a  stand  in  the  battle  against  the  spread 
of  communism  that  I  firmly  believe  that 
ex -President  Harry  8.  Tnmian  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  our  few  great 
PiT.sidents. 

He  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  ordered  the  atom  bomb 
dropped,  which  terminated  World  War 
II  and  saved  thousands  of  lives  on  both 
sides  of  the  confilct. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  leadership  on 
international  problems  after  1946  Com- 
munist aggression  would  have  been 
rampant  in  Europe.  Asia.  South  America, 
and  other  areas,  throughout  the  world. 
His  decisions  gave  confidence  to  the  free 
world  and  halted  Stalin's  march  of  en- 
slavement. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  leadership  of 
Harry  8.  Truman  the  United  States  to- 
day might  be  isolated  in  a  sea  of  world 
communism. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  able  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I  Mr. 
Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row will  be  the  75th  birthday  of  our  dis- 
tinguished former  President.  Harry  S. 
Truman.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  and  to  add  my  own  best 
wishes  to  those  of  his  counless  admirers. 

During  his  Presidency,  Harry  Truman 
was  a  controversial  flRure.  And  the  rea- 
son was  simply  that  his  philosophy  of 
politics  has  nev^r  permitted  compromise 
on  matters  abqut  which  he  has  a  con- 
viction. The  other  day  before  our  com- 
mittee he  candidly  expressed  this  view: 

I  like  a  poUUcal  fight  *  •  •  on  domestic 
iMues  I  think  it  U  healthy  for  the  two  great 
political  parties  to  have  a  different  approach 
sometimes. 

Others  in  this  body  have  referred  to 
President  Truman's  impact  on  domestic 
policies,  his  concern  for  human  better- 
ment and  an  abiding  faith  in  man's  abil- 
ity to  direct  his  energies  to  constructive 
purposes. 

During  the  past  2  months  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  consider- 
ing the  mutual  sectirity  bill  for  next 
year.  Almost  dally  some  issue  has 
arisen,  some  fact  has  emerged,  some  In- 
terpretation has  been  advanced  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  which  has  its  ante- 
cedents in  the  Truman  administration. 
I  do  not  want  to  inject  any  sense  of 
partisanship  into  the  considerations  and 
debates  that  are  now  taking  place  before 
my  committee.  Yet  I  must  record,  as 
others  have,  that  what  we  are  doing  to- 
day is  in  large  measure  a  modification 
and  improvement  on  what  President 
Truman  inaugurated. 

More  than  13  years  ago,  on  March  12, 
1947,  President  Tnunan  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  which  stated  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  foreign  policy  that  has  been 
reafBrmed  since  then  by  our  leaders.  At 
least  I  know  of  no  responsible  Individual 
in  either  party  who  has  repudiated  it. 
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It  is  a  characteristically  concise  state- 
nfent: 

I  beUeve  that  It  must  b*  the  policy  of  ths 
United  Sutea  to  support  tree  peoples  who 
are  resutlng  attempted  rubjugatlon  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

These  words  are  now  known  as  the 
Truman  doctrine.  It  was  this  statement 
that  led  to  the  Greek -Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram. Three  months  later  it  was  broad- 
ened to  an  economic  program  that  has 
never  had  an  equal  for  intensity  of  effort 
in  world  history.  Secretary  of  State 
Biarshall  delivered  his  now  historic  talk 
at  Harvard  In  which  he  stated: 

It  U  logical  tiiat  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  it  Is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  In  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  polit- 
ical stability  and  no  assured  peace. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  January 
1949,  President  Truman  set  another 
milestone  in  foreign  policy  with  the 
genesis  of  a  worldwide  technical  assist- 
ance program  that  bore  the  label  of  point 
4.  Again  with  a  brevity  of  words  he  gave 
hope  to  the  aspirations  of  millions  with 
the  declaration  that — 

We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  ad- 
vances and  industrial  progress  available  for 
the  Improvement  and  growth  of  underde- 
veloped areas. 

The  menacing  advance  of  communism 
and  the  dangers  it  presented  to  us  and 
other  free  peoples  were  recognized  by 
President  Truman  before  many  had  be- 
come aware  of  its  true  dimensions  and 
Intent.  In  July  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  that  became  the  basis  for  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  He 
stated: 

To  continue  and  strengthen  our  program 
for  world  peace  and  national  security  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion authorizing  mUitary  aid  to  the  free 
nations  to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  threat  of  aggression  and  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  collective  de- 
fense of  world  peace. 

All  of  these  programs  and  policies  were 
challenged  when  the  Communists  in- 
vaded Korea  in  June  1950.  Without  de- 
lay President  Trvunan  used  our  forces  to 
stem  the  Communist  threat  and  to  bring 
into  play  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  a  result  of  that  test  the 
world  soon  learned  that  we  were  not 
engaged  in  the  expression  of  high  sound- 
ing words.  We  meant  exactly  what  we 
said.  And  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
our  Nation  is  was  President  Truman  who 
had  the  courage  to  defend  these  prin- 
ciples. 

I  know  that  President  Truman  has 
been  criticized,  reviled,  and  ridiculed. 
But  I  find  courage  in  the  fact  that  the 
course  upon  which  he  set  this  country  has 
not  been  altered.  Time  has  tested  the 
validity  of  the  principles  he  has  enunci- 
ated; none  of  them  has  had  to  be  dis- 
carded. If  each  of  us  had  some  meas- 
ure of  President  Truman's  resolution 
and  devotion,  freedom-loving  peoples 
over  the  world  would  have  no  cause  to 
fear  threats  to  their  liberty. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Shelley]. 


Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  consider  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  several 
real  great  Presidents  of  this  country. 
We  have  heard  a  review  of  those  things 
for  which  he  is  noted,  the  things  that 
showed  his  courage,  his  determination, 
his  devotion  to  his  coimtry,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  this  country  and  to 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  want  to  relate  a  little  incident  to  you 
that  is  of  a  personal  nature  but  which 
bespeaks  his  kindliness,  his  Interest. 

In  1950.  when  they  were  signing  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  there  were  a  nimiber  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  proceeded  to  my 
native  city  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  in  this  great  body,  to  take 
part  in  those  ceremonies.  At  that  time 
my  then  beloved  wife  had  been  ill  for 
some  years.  She  met  Mr.  Truman  in 
1944  and  in  1945.  She  became  ill  in  1946. 
I  was  assisting  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  suite  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  working  with  his  staff 
and  setting  up  arrangements  for  his  ap- 
pearances and  transportation  and  police 
escort  throughout  the  city. 

I  was  supposed  to  bring  in  my  wife  and 
daughter,  Joan,  to  visit  with  him  on  one 
afternoon.  He  had  just  completed  one 
series  of  appointments  with  people.  He 
came  out  of  his  office  in  the  hotel  and 
he  asked  his  secretary  what  was  next  on 
the  calendar.  His  secretary  told  him 
that  in  a  half  hour  my  family  was  com- 
ing in  to  see  him,  whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent turned  and  said,  "Jack,  is  not  your 
wife  ill,  or  has  she  not  been  ill?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  Mr.  President."  He  asked.  "Where 
is  she?"  I  said.  "I  have  her  upstairs  m 
a  suite  in  the  hotel."  He  asked.  "What 
is  wrong?"  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  she 
has  cancer  of  the  spine."  He  said.  "That 
lady  is  not  coming  to  see  me.  Where  is 
she?    I  am  going  to  see  her." 

And  this  he  did — much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Secret  Service  detail 
with  him. 

Yes.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
walked  down  the  hallway  and  went  up 
three  floors  in  the  elevator  with  me  out 
of  consideration,  human  kindness,  and 
imderstanding — busy  as  he  was,  he  spent 
1 V2  hours  visiting  with  an  ill  lady.  "ITiis 
was  and  is  the  spirit  of  Harry  Truman 
that  makes  him  great.  He  had  real  feel- 
ing for  other  people.  Some  months  later 
she  passed  away.  This  act  of  kindness 
and  consideration  pleased  Gwen  Shelby 
and  made  her  happy  in  a  dark  hour. 

I  will  always  love  him  for  this,  and  I 
say  today.  God  bless  you,  Harry  Tru- 
man. Happy  birthday  and  msmy,  many 
more  of  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Tru- 
man had  a  great  reelect  for  the  Presi- 
dencyr  One  of  his  first  acts  after  he 
took  up  occupancy  in  the  White  House 
was  to  extend  an  invitation  to  former 
President  Hoover  to  visit  him.  Later  on 
he  called  b&ck  into  public  life  former 
President  Hoover  so  that  the  knowledge 
Mr.  Hoover  had  obtained  in  his  days  in 
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the  White  House  would  be  available  to 
this  Nation. 

Some  of  us  have  been  disappointed 
that  in  recent  years  recognition  has  not 
been  given  in  an  offlclal  way  to  Harry 
Truman  as  a  former  occupant  of  the 
White  House;  but  while  this  recognition 
has  not  been  extended  to  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual. It  has  been  impossible  to  ignore 
the  work  of  Harry  Truman  in  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  benefits  that  his  work  in 
the  Presidency  has  given  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world. 

I  think  possibly  one  of  the  greatest 
tributes  which  has  been  paid  to  Harry 
Truman  since  he  left  the  White  House 
was  that  which  was  paid  to  him  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  in  his  mutual  security 
message  to  the  Congress  on  March  13  of 
this  year.  I  think  that  this  tribute 
should  again  be  made  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic record  at  this  point,  as  we  extend  our 
felicitations  and  congratulations  to 
Harry  S.  Tnmian  on  his  diamond  jubilee. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  his  mutual  se- 
curity message  to  the  Congress,  said  this: 

Our  military  and  economic  aid  has  been 
Indispensable  to  the  survival  and  gradual 
progress  of  nation  after  nation  around  the 
perimeter  of  Asia  from  Greece  to  Korea  and 
others  in  Africa  and  our  own  hemisphere. 
When  I  hear  this  program  described  as  a 
"giveaway"  or  "aid  to  foreigners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  programs,"  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  America  we  would  have  today — 
whether  any  funds  would  be  aavllable  for 
any  domestic  programs — whether  all  of  our 
substance  would  not  today  be  devoted  to 
building  a  fortress  America' — If  we  had  not 
had  such  a  program:  If  the  key  nations  of 
Europe  had  been  allowed  to  succumb  to  com- 
munism after  the  war,  If  the  insurrecticnlsts 
had  been  allowed  to  take  over  Greece,  if 
Turkey  had  been  left  to  stand  alone  before 
Soviet  threats.  If  Iran  had  been  allowed  to 
collapse.  If  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
were  now  In  Communist  hands,  if  the  Huks 
had  taken  control  in  the  Philippines,  if  the 
Republic  of  Korea  were  now  occupied  by 
Communist  China. 

That  none  of  these  tragedies  occiured,  that 
all  of  these  nations  are  still  among  the  free, 
that  we  are  not  a  beleaguered  people  is  due 
In  substantial  measure  to  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program. 

May  I  add  that  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  tragedies  occurred;  that  all  these 
nations  are  still  among  the  free;  and 
that  we  are  not  a  beleaguered  people  is 
due  in  substantial  measure  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Happy  birthday,  Mr.  Trimian. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  occasion 
through  the  kindness  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  has  himself  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  paid  honor  and  tribute  to 
past  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country, 
I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
take  time  out  today  to  recognize  the  75th 
birthday  of  the  33d  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  Truman. 

Since  Mr.  Truman  left  the  White 
House.  Americans  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  back  on  the  nearly  8  years 


of  his  administration  and  to  assess  dis- 
passionately many  of  the  achievements 
of  those  years. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  all  America 
recognizes  the  marked  quality  of  courage 
and  determination  that  highlighted  Pres- 
ident Truman's  conduct  of  international 
relations.  His  ability  to  see  through 
the  deceptions  of  our  enemies  and  his 
forthrightness  in  grappling  with  prob- 
lems of  fundamental  importance  gave  us 
unquestioned  leadership  and  respect  by 
other  nations  in  the  cold  war  with  com- 
munism. 

As  the  leading  figure  of  the  Western 
World.  President  Truman's  courage  and 
integrity  gave  all  free  nations  a  beacon 
to  guide  by  and  to  the  Communist  na- 
tions, he  proved  to  be  an  immovable 
and  unrelenting  advocate  of  freedom  for 
all  peoples. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  for  this  time  he  has  relin- 
quished that  I  might  say  a  few  words 
about  my  friend,  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

In  1940  I  was  an  attach^  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  working  for  the  late  Senator  Key 
Pittman,  of  Nevada.  It  was  a  great  priv- 
ilege at  that  time  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman, 
of  Missouri.  In  the  fall  of  1940  Senator 
Pittman  passed  away  and  I  returned  to 
my  home  in  Reno. 

Eight  years  later  I  campaigned  for  my 
first  term  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  it 
was  a  real  privilege  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintanceship with  President  Truman 
who,  of  course,  was  campaigning  for  his 
second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Without  being  introduced  I  re- 
call he  met  me  on  the  special  train  in 
the  middle  of  Nevada  and  immediately 
referred  to  our  acquaintanceship  in  the 
Senate.  I  give  this  illustration  to  the 
House  today,  along  with  the  comments 
of  my  colleagues,  to  show  that  after  an 
interval  of  8  years  President  Truman 
had  not  forgotten  me,  and  during  the 
next  4  years  our  friendship  became  very 
warm.  As  a  Congressman  for  the  State 
of  Nevada  during  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses, I  was  never  denied  a  chance  to 
see  him  If  I  wanted  an  appointment. 
President  Truman  never  forgot  his 
friends  and  I  rank  his  fine  mind  as  one 
of  the  best  in  this  Nation.  His  many 
actions  during  the  8  years  he  served  as 
President  and  his  many  famous  state- 
ments have  come  to  pass  over  the  years 
and  he  will  certainly  go  down  in  history 
of  this  great  Nation  as  one  of  the  finest 
Presidents  we  have  ever  had.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  country  and  to  his  family 
stand  out  to  an  unexcelled  degree,  but 
above  all  his  recognition  of  the  Deity  in 
all  of  his  major  speeches  and  his  true 
compliance  with  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
men  makes  him  an  example  for  which 
our  country  in  particular  can  be  very 
proud.  President  Truman  never  lost 
courage  or  faith  in  carrying  out  the 
words  spoken  by  the  greatest  Man  that 
ever  lived,  that  most  courageous  Man 
from  Galilee  2.000  years  ago  who  came 
to  this  earth  to  teach  us  the  true  spirit 
of  brotherhood  toward  mankind. 


It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  served 
with  him  and  I  join  with  the  countless 
millions  in  expressing  congratulations  to 
him  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SantancelgI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Majority  Leader 
for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  tribute  to  our  former 
President,  Harry  Truman,  on  his  dia- 
mond jubilee  birthday  anniversary. 

I  did  not  have  the  good  fortime  of 
working  intimately  with  Harry  Truman, 
but  I  watched  him  from  afar  when  I 
was  a  State  legislator  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  recall  vividly  the  time  in 
Philadelphia  in  1948  when  everything 
was  dark  and  Democrats  were  scared, 
and  thought  that  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  election.  I  was  in- 
spired by  his  speech,  by  his  will  to  fight, 
by  his  never-say-dle  attitude.  When  I 
left  the  convention  I  knew  that  America 
would  be  safe  because  in  Harry  Truman 
we  had  a  fighter;  we  had  an  American. 
We  had  a  man  who  believed. 

When  Harry  Truman  came  to  New 
York,  with  his  shock  of  white  hair,  he 
electrified  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
he  electrified  me,  and  gave  me  the  desire 
to  come  k)  these  halls  so  that  I  might 
follow  somewhat  in  his  footste[>s  and 
render  service  to  our  country. 

To  me,  Harry  Tnmian  was  a  man  of 
courage;  he  wsis  a  man  of  inspiration; 
he  was  a  man  of  humanity.  He  was  a 
man  who  never  gave  up  despite  insur- 
mountable odds.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
not  afraid  to  make  a  decision,  and  when 
he  made  a  decision  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  consequences. 

America  today  is  richer  because  Harry 
Truman  was  bom  here  and  lived  here. 
America  is  greater  today  because  Harry 
Truman  was  President  of  these  United 
States.  Men  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  enjoy  greater  civil 
liberties  because  Harry  Truman  beUeved 
In  the  equality  of  man.  He  is  truly  "Mr. 
Civil  Rights." 

I  wish  him  a  long  life  and  good  health 
In  order  to  enjoy  that  long  life.  We  need 
Ills  wisdom 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding]. 
.  Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  concur  and  to  join 
with  our  distinguished  Speaker  and  my 
many  colleagues  in  saying  "Happy  Birth- 
day" to  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman.  Many 
Kansarks,  if  they  were  here  today,  I  am 
sure  would  want  me  to  say  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  you  for  them. 

My  family  and  I,  my  colleagues  from 
Kansas,  and  many  Kansans  are  happy 
for  you. 

On  this  your  diamond  jubilee,  your 
75th  birthday  celebration,  we  wish  you 
many,  many  more  years  of  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King!. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
memory  of  Harry  S.  Truman  will  always 
be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by 
the  members  of  my  immediate  family. 
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My  late  father.  William  H.  King,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  other  body,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  greet  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man when  he  joined  the  membership  of 
that  body,  and  from  then  imtil  the  day 
of  my  father's  death  the  two  men  main- 
tained a  long,  affectionate,  and  warm 
friendship.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
father's  passing  in  1949,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, then  President  of  the  United 
States,  took  time  out  to  send  a  sym- 
pathetic and  a  tender  telegram  of  con- 
dolence to  our  family,  which  telegram, 
needless  to  say,  we  shall  keep  and  cher- 
ish throughout  our  days. 

Harry  S.  Truman  as  much  as  any 
other  living  American  deserves  the  deep 
gratitude  and  rich  esteem  of  this  Nation. 
He  is,  I  believe,  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  American  spirit — the  same  spirit 
which  inspired  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  sustained  Washing- 
ton and  his  heroic  men  at  Valley  Forge, 
which  pulsed  in  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
Andrew  Jackson.  In  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  m  Woodrow  Wilson.  This  his  ca- 
reer clearly  shows. 

We  associate  the  name  of  Hany  S. 
Truman  with  some  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  decisive  events  in  national  and 
global  history.  These  events  are  indel- 
ibly stamped  with  the  marks  of  his 
courage  and  his  leadership. 

We  also  must  associate  his  leadership 
with  a  remarkable  transition  in  this  Na- 
tion and  its  history.  This  was  the  ad- 
justment which  followed  World  War  II. 
Harry  S.  Tniman  was  the  author,  the 
framer,  of  that  adjustment. 

As  peace  quickly  followed  the  atomic 
holocausts  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
the  Truman  administration  faced  a 
monumental  task  in  shaping  the  Amer- 
ican war  machine — then  the  greatest 
capacity  for  production  of  armed  might 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  the  foim- 
tainhead  of  the  Allied  victory— into  a 
ptacetime  economy.  The  task  was 
fraught  with  complex  problems. 

The  Truman  approach  showed  imagi- 
nhtion,  mobility,  fiexibiliiy.  courage. 
That  the  adjustment  went  as  smoothly  as 
it  did,  that  prosperity  and  harmony  were 
maintained  in  the  process,  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  ability  and  leadership. 

Imagination,  mobility,  flexibility,  and 
courage  remained  hallmarks  of  the  Tru- 
man administration.  His  was  an  admin- 
istration able  to  adapt  itself  adroitly  and 
effectively  to  the  national  needs. 

When  Harry  S.  Truman  saw  a  national 
ne-ed.  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his 
eCort  to  see  the  need  answered.  He  saw 
every  problem  as  a  personal  challenge, 
and  he  sought  the  solution  to  every  prob- 
le-Ti  with  the  same  resourceful,  relentless, 
forceful  devotion  to  duty. 

At  his  75th  birthday,  Harry  S.  Tiu- 
man  stands  as  one  of  the  most  colorful 
and  courageous  men  of  American  history. 
P>)r  the  sake  of  all  Americans,  as  much  as 
for  his  sake,  I  wholeheartedly  and 
Biatefully  wish  him  many  happy  returns. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  permission  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeding special  orders,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  f  Mr.  Levering]. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
our  most  able  majority  leader,  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  occasion  of  his 
75th  birthday.  President  Truman,  as  he 
still  is  known  to  all  of  us.  has  had  a 
typical  American  success  story.  He  has 
emerged  from  all  the  bitter  criticism  of 
other  days  to  become  one  of  the  best- 
liked  men  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

As  we  all  know.  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
been  a  farmer,  a  captain  of  artillery  in 
World  War  I,  the  operator  of  a  haber- 
dashery in  Kansas  City,  and  a  political 
worker  from  the  precinct  on  up  through 
county  judge,  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
thence  into  the  White  House  itself. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
reasons  why  Harry  S.  Truman  always 
has  pro-spered  in  political  life — and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  never  lost  an  election 
in  which  his  name  was  on  the  ticket — is 
because  he  truly  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
the  people  in  his  own  day  and  time. 

Harry  Truman  has  always  thought  as 
the  people  thought  and  he  has  led  the 
people  by  interpreting  their  wishes 
through  the  decades. 

It  seems  that  at  times,  in  the  life  of 
our  great  democracy,  the  good  Lord  has 
called  on  specific  men  to  lead  us  through 
the  most  tr>'ing  days.  When  we  consider 
that  God  has  a  place  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  we  can  well  beUeve  that  Hairy  S. 
Truman  was  called  for  his  specific  time 
and  period  of  service  in  the  United 
Statesi  There  never  has  been  any  doubt 
but  that  he  served  with  vision  and  fore- 
sight in  a  particularly  trying  period  in 
our  Nation's  long  history.  No  one  ever 
accused  Harry  S.  Truman  of  beinfe  per- 
fect in  his  political  life,  but  at  various 
times,  the  best  political  thinkers  have 
conceded  that  in  certain  periods  he  has 
been  without  a  peer  in  American  politi- 
cal life. 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  rarely  is 
a  man  like  Mr.  Truman  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  his  contempo- 
raries. Certainly,  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
were  in  this  class. 

Borrowing  some  words  from  Kipling, 
when  "the  tumult  and  shouting  dies,"  I 
beUeve  Mr.  Truman  will  emerge  as  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents  because  of  his 
great  power  of  decision  under  fire.  I 
am  told  that  upon  his  desk  as  President 
was  a  sign  which  read:  "The  Buck  Stops 
Here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  will  remember 
that  it  was  President  Truman  who  made 
the  momentous  decision  to  use  the 
atomic  bomb  to  hasten  the  termination 
Of  World  War  n — and  to  oppose  aggres- 
sion in  Korea,  when  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind  more  than  50 
nations  marched  under  a  single  ban- 
ner— the  fiag  of  the  United  Nations — for 
the  sole  purpose  of  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  to  punish  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  the  great 
service  that  Mr.  Truman  has  rendered 
our  country  and  the  world,  I  recall  cer- 
tain lines  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  such  as — 

He  Is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  tbe 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 
He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 

never  call  retreat. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
u'lth  all  my  colleagues  in  what  I  think 
is  a  truly  remarkable  and  most  sincere 
testimony  to  a  great  leader.  I  think  one 
quality  that  President  Tnmian  has 
which  was  vital  to  the  success  of  these 
great  enterprises  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  is  his  ability  to  communi- 
cate. Now  we  live  in  an  age  where  the 
mass  media  in  communications  are  de- 
veloped as  never  before,  and  it  is  easy 
to  communicate  in  the  mechanical 
sense.  But  President  Truman  had 
faith  that  if  the  people  got  the  facts, 
they  would  make  the  right  response. 
He  proved  it  in  his  own  campaign  in 
1948  and  he  proved  it  with  these  great 
enterprises  that  have  done  so  much  for 
this  country  and  for  the  entire  world. 
He  had  faith  in  himself — that  he  could 
communicate  with  the  people  and  he 
had  faith  in  the  people.  He  was  and  is 
a  man  of  plain  talk,  but  a  man  of  high 
ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us.  Sometimes  in  this 
Chamber  we  are  of  faint  heart  and  we 
feel  that  our  people  will  not  possibly  un- 
derstand why  we  may  vote  for  or  against 
a  certain  measure.  In  the  critical  years 
ahead,  I  think  there  is  no  quality  that 
will  be  more  important  in  our  repre- 
sentative democracy  than  this  quality 
of  combining  high  ideals  and  plain  talk 
which  President  Truman  symbolized  so 
supremely  well. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  and  a  great  honor,  and  I 
will  explain  that  in  just  a  moment,  for 
me  to  associate  myself  with  this  fine 
list  of  men  and  our  great  majority  leader 
in  complimenting  this  giant  among  men. 
President  Hairy  S.  Truman,  on  his  75tii 
birthday.  One  does  not  have  to  read  a 
book  to  know  that  Harry  Truman  is  a 
great  man,  that  he  has  been  a  great 
statesman  and  a  great  President,  but 
when  the  book  is  finally  written  it  is  not 
likely  it  will  write  the  true  stature  of 
this  great  man. 

I  remember  the  day  that  his  grent 
predecessor  passed  on  and  Harry  Tru- 
man was  made  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  walking  down  the  streets 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  with  some  otlier 
naval  officers.  The  newspapers  blared 
the  headlines,  and  we  approached  the 
newspaper  stands  with  disbelief  and  no 
little  fear  in  our  hearts.  I  did  not  have 
the  honor  of  knowing  Harry  Truman 
while  he  was  a  Senator,  and  the  tre- 
mendous shadow  cast  by  his  predeces- 
sor left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  in  the 
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heart  of  each  of  us  who  saw  this  head- 
line. The  greatness  of  Harry  Truman  is 
that  he  took  his  place  in  this  i^eat 
shadow  and  assumed  a  stature  un- 
equaled  by  man  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

I  met  him  a  number  of  years  later,  in 
1948.  for  the  first  time,  in  a  town  out  in 
Iowa.  I  was  ninning  for  Congress  for 
the  first  time  and  it  was  there  that  I 
learned  firsthand  of  the  humanity  in 
the  man.  that  part  of  him  that  cannot 
be  found  in  books.  I  was  camEkaif;ning 
in  a  little  town  called  Chariton,  in 
southern  Iowa.  His  train  stopped  in 
this  town  for  a  little  pause,  and  he 
came  out  on  the  back  platform  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  people.  Two  boys 
came  alongside  the  car  with  an  ear  of 
com  in  each  hand.  Not  knowing  that 
they  were  my  own  boys,  for  nothing  had 
been  said  to  him,  he,  while  his  protec- 
tors were  shuddering,  separated  the 
crowd  and  beckoned  the  two  little  boys 
to  come  forward.  He  picked  them  up 
in  his  arm  and  held  them  and  took  from 
each  their  ear  of  corn.  I  told  him  they 
were  my  boys. 

That  event  made  that  whole  campaign 
worthwhile  at  that  Instant,  and  he 
turned  to  me  and  he  said:  "You  know, 
today  I  won  the  election  at  Dexter. 
Iowa,"  and  he  went  on  to  confound  his 
critics,  the  poll  takers,  and  most  of  his 
friends,  and  with  sheer  courage,  sheer 
stick-to-it-iveness,  the  will  to  win,  he 
taught  us  all  a  lesson,  and  he  taught  me 
a  lesson,  to  hold  on,  to  keep  on  fighting, 
and  eventually  you  will  win.  For  the 
first  time  In  the  last  election  I  was  elect- 
ed in  a  district  that  has  never  known 
a  Democrat  in  Congress. 

I  shall  never  forget  this  man's  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  this  mans  ability  to 
speak  the  heart  of  all  of  us.  These 
things  may  not  appear  in  history  books, 
but  they  are  the  signs  o?  the  tremendous 
stature  of  the  man  that  makes  us  recog- 
nize him  while  he  lives  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  history. 

It  is  an  extreme  pleasure  to  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  my  other  colleagues  on  this 
occasion  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  my  friend 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  CartirI  has  said  about 
former  President  Truman,  a  man  with 
whom  I  was  closely  associated  and  with 
whom  I  had  been  friends  for  many  years, 
about  his  sheer  courage  is  correct;  and 
I  also  want  to  observe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Carter  I,  himself, 
has  plenty  of  courage,  and  I  admire  the 
gentleman  very  much.  The  gentleman 
himself  has  shown  us  an  example  of 
sheer  courage. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  WolfI. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  few  humble  comments  with  those 
of  more  eloquent  speakers  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  outline,  if  I  may.  my 
meeting  with  ex-President  Truman,  but 
before  I  do  so  may  I  say.  "Happy  birth- 
day, Mr.  President." 

I  would  like  also  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  Join  in  his 
comments  with  reference  to  my  fellow 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 


~Carter].    His  life  is  an  inspiration  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  met  Harry  S.  Truman 
in  the  great  and  memorable  campaign  of 
1948. 

I  was  a  student  working  for  radio  sta- 
tion WHA  when  he  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  indomitable 
spirit  which  came  through  this  day. 
Here  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  already  defeated  by  the  writers 
and  pollsters  of  the  country.  Here  was 
this  dynamic,  fighting  man  carrying  his 
issues  to  the  people  as  only  Harry  Tru- 
man could  do  it. 

I  went  into  that  meeting  from  a  Re- 
publican heritage  and  came  out  a  fighter 
for  Harry  S.  Truman. 

I,  like  many  people,  knew  he  could  not 
win,  but  I  wanted  to  go  down  with  him 
to  defeat.  No  victory  will  ever  be 
sweeter  than  this  1948  victory  was. 

Here  was  an  underdog  who  fought  the 
good  fight  for  the  people. 

Mr.  S[>eaker.  the  inspiration  I  received 
from  Harry  S.  Truman  that  day  in  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  has  never  left  me  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  one-sided  battle  in 
1948  sustained  me  many  times  in  my 
own  first  two  campaigns,  my  first  in  de- 
feat, my  second  in  victory.  I  cannot 
help  but  ask  the  question:  How  many 
others  have  stood  up  and  fought  again, 
and  on  to  victory? 

How  many  others  outside  of  political 
life  have  been  inspired  by  this  American 
success  story  which  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man story  is. 

Again  I  say,  "Happy  birthday.  Mr. 
President."  And  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
the  countless  thousands  who  take  inspi- 
ration from  your  life. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  QRirriNl. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
privilege,  representing  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  extend  warm  greet- 
ings and  sincere  congratulations  to  for- 
mer President  Harry  8.  Truman  on  the 
occasion  of  his  75th  birthday.  And  may 
he  enjoy  many  more  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Mas.«!achusett8  [Mrs.  Rogers). 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  enjoyed  very  much  the  ex- 
pressions of  praise  and  commendation 
and  congratulations  of  ex-President 
Harry  8.  Truman  upon  his  75th  birth- 
day. Usually  you  hear  those  things 
when  people  are  no  more.  It  is  nice  to 
hear  them  when  President  Truman  Is  so 
well  and  happy. 

Although  I  am  of  a  different  party, 
the  Republican  Party,  I  have  always 
felt  there  was  no  division,  insofar  as  our 
friendship  was  concerned.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his 
lovely  wife  and  beautiful  daughter. 
When  I  went  to  the  White  Hou.se  I  al- 
ways believed  that  President  Truman 
was  willing  to  see  me  and  that  I  was  wel- 
come. I  received  nothing  but  the  great- 
est  possible  courtesy  and  cooperation 
from  him  and  members  of  his  staff.  They 
were  often  helpful  to  me  and  my  district. 

It  Is  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  have 
that  memory.    I  admire  Harry  8.  Tru- 


man for  his  extreme  courage  which  he 
showed  time  and  time  again  under  ter- 
rible stress  and  strain.  I  wish  for  Harry 
S.  Truman  a  long  life  of  happiness. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Kasem). 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  word  in  recognition  of 
the  great  contribution  to  the  United 
States,  and  what  I  think  it  symbolizes, 
by  Harry  Truman,  although  I  am  one 
who  has  had  no  personal  experience 
with  Harry  Truman  to  relate.  It  was 
not  my  good  fortune  to  meet  this  great 
man  until  I  came  to  Washington,  but  I 
would  not  like  for  us  to  overlook  that 
his  life  teaches  us  a  rather  remarkable 
lesson.  That  lesson  is  that  by  adher- 
ence to  certain  fundamental  basic  con- 
cepts of  fairness  and  justice,  the  mast 
onerous  burdens  can  be  shouldered, 
the  most  intricate  and  difQcult  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved. 

I  recall  a  night  in  1948  when  I  was 
a  student  at  USC  Law  School.  My  wife 
was  also  a  student.  We  retired  for  the 
night.  It  was  the  night  of  the  election. 
The  odds.  I  think,  were  running  some- 
thing like  8  to  1  against  Harry  Truman. 
Of  course,  if  I  had  been  a  gambling  man. 
I  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make 
some  money.  But.  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  reject  this  man;  there  was  so 
much  spunk,  so  much  conviction.  But, 
there  was  an  air  of  gloom  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  workers  on  his  behalf. 
My  wife  and  I  lived  in  an  apartment  over 
a  store  building  in  which  th'ire  was  a 
Democratic  headquarters.  My  wife  was 
very  tired  because  all  during  that  week 
she  had  been  typing  and  making  dupli- 
cate stickers  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PlynnI. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
prepared  text  today,  but  listening,  as  I 
am.  in  these  hallowed  Halls  to  the  won- 
derful eulogies  that  have  been  delivered 
to  what  I  believe  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  this  country  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  ever  produced.  I  cannot 
restrain  myself  from  adding  a  few  words 
to  what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  being  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Chicago  in  1944 
when  this  great  man  was  nominated  as 
Vice  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  again  of  being  a 
delegate  in  1948  to  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  when  Harry  Truman  was 
nominated  for  the  Office  of  President. 
And,  I  will  never  forget,  as  I  know  those 
other  delegates  will  never  forget,  the 
Philadelphia  convention.  It  was  a  con- 
vention of  gloom,  one  where  the  delegates 
In  convention  assembled  had  a  defeatist 
attitude  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before; 
where  the  average  delegate  felt  that  he 
could  not  stop  Harry  Truman  from  seek- 
ing the  nomination,  but  if  he  did  win  It, 
the  effect  would  be  that  we  would  go 
down  to  defeat.  And.  that  situation  pre- 
vailed until  the  final  night  of  the  con- 
vention when,  at  about  3  a.m.  In  the 
morning,  Harry  Truman,  nattily  dressed 
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in  his  white  suit,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  walked  out  on  the  veranda  of 
that  great  convention  hall  with  the  doves 
released,  flying  in  the  rafters,  and 
delivered  a  message  to  this  assembly.  He 
delivered  an  impassioned  and  forthright 
message.  He  ticked  off  in  rapid  succes- 
sion what  his  administration  had  done 
in  the  last  2  years.  He  convinced  all 
present  of  his  sincerity,  ability,  and  de- 
termination to  improve  the  American 
way  of  life.  He  motivated  everyone 
present  to  go  out  and  work  for  his  pro- 
gram of  social  justice.  They  were  moti- 
vated to  go  out  across  the  country  and 
elect  to  the  Presidency  this  great  man 
with  that  set  of  ideals  and  principles. 
We  all  said  then,  "If  Harry  Truman  can 
only  talk  to  enough  people,  the  way  he 
talked  to  us  tonight.  Harry  Truman  will 
be  the  next  President."  And  that  feel- 
ing of  gloom  that  pervaded  the  conven- 
tion vanished  into  the  morning  air.  about 
4  30  in  the  morning,  and  the  delegates 
left  sparked  with  the  spirit  of  victory. 

Harry  Truman  inaugurated  the  whis- 
tle-stop campaign.  He  stopped  at  every 
corner  in  this  country.  I  was  at  the 
meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
I  can  join  him  in  everything  he  had  to 
siiy  about  that  meeting.  I  followed  that 
d'.Menation  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he 
attracted  the  largest  political  crowd  that 
has  ever  before  or  since  attended  any 
meeting  in  that  city.  And  Harry  Tru- 
man went  on  to  the  great  and  glorious 
administration  that  he  had. 

He  was  led  by  principle.  He  was  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
r.ght  for  the  common  and  ordinary  man. 
He  was  guided  only  by  his  conscience. 
I'here  was  no  corporation,  nor  individual, 
that  could  buy  his  support  or  cause  him 
t)  deviate  from  the  right  as  he  saw  it. 
He  acted  in  the  Interests  of  the  little  man. 
He  acted  In  the  interests  of  the  under- 
privileged of  this  country.  He  raised 
ttieir  way  of  life.  He  Improved  the  Na- 
ton  as  a  whole.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike,  not  only  In  economic  ways,  but 
In  social  Justice.  This  Nation  is  better 
for  having  had  a  man.  an  ordinary  man 
such  as  you  and  I.  who  filled  that  Presi- 
dency and  stuck  to  the  principles  as  he 
did,  and  who  was  never  swayed  from 
them;  a  man  who  was  right  not  only  in 
the  little  decisions  but  in  the  major  de- 
cisions, both  national  and  international. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat and  that  my  party  has  produced  in 
my  lifetime  a  leader  such  as  Harry  Tru- 
man. I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
here  this  afternoon  in  saying.  "Happy 
birthday.  President  Truman." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
)leld  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  CarnakanI. 

Mr,  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
greater  honor  could  come  to  me  than  the 
privilege  of  extending  birthday  greetings 
to  a  fellow  Mlssourlan.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, on  his  75th  birthday  on  May  8.  I 
want  to  recall  what  Z  said  about  Mr. 
Truman  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
April  17,  1945,  Just  shortly  after  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States.  I 
<iuote  from  my  remarks  on  that  oo- 
<:aslon: 

Mr,  Bptaktr.  my  own  natlvt  8ut«,  Mis* 
Nourl.  bows  with  the  NaUon  and  the  world 


In  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  the  late  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

As  we  bow  In  the  presence  of  divine  prov- 
idence and  have  committed  a  national  leader 
to  the  ages,  we  must  carry  on.  New  hands 
must  take  up  the  tasks  of  national  leader- 
ship. Missouri  is  honored  to  present  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  the  new  American 
leader.  President  Harry  8.  Truman. 

Harry  Truman,  born  and  reared  on  a  Mis- 
souri farm,  elected  county  Judge,  sent  to  the 
U.8.  Senate,  selected  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  a  running  mate,  elected  Vice  President, 
and  now  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
typically  Mlssourlan  and  typically  American. 
What  could  more  truly  represent  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  spirit  than  "from  farm 
boy  to  President." 

President  Truman  has  made  the  slow 
ascent  from  hvunble  position  to  eminence  by 
merit  and  no  eminence  of  station  will  ever 
cause  him  to  forget  that  all  of  us  make  up 
America. 

This  Is  the  first  time  my  beloved  State. 
Missouri,  has  furnished  a  President.  We  are 
happy  that  It  Is  Harry  Truman.  In  sharing 
Truman  with  the  Nation  and  the  world  we 
Mlssourlans  offer  no  apologies,  since  we  are 
convinced  that  apologies  would  not  be  In 
harmony  with  facts  as  they  exist.  His  hon- 
esty, ability,  franluiess.  experience,  and  hu- 
mility fit  him  for  the  very  heavy  tasks  which 
lie  ahead.    He  Is  equal  to  the  occasion. 

As  I  predicted  Harry  Trimian  has 
proved  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  I 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness  as  well  as  con- 
tinued effective  work  in  instructing  our 
younger  people  in  the  government  and 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer President.  Harry  S.  Truman,  will  be 
75  years  old  tomorrow.  Most  of  the 
years  of  his  hfe  have  been  spent  carv- 
ing out  one  of  the  most  dramatic  po- 
Utlcal  careers  in  history.  During  his 
tenure  as  President  he  was  called  up>on 
to  make  some  of  the  most  momentous 
and  hazardous  choices,  not  only  of  his 
age.  but  of  all  time.  A  less  courageous 
and  decisive  man  would  have  been 
thrown  into  helpless  confusion  on  Inher- 
iting the  vast  decisions  Involved  in  clos- 
ing out  World  War  II  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  world  peace  in  1945.  A 
lesser  personahty  than  Harry  Truman 
could  never  have  moved  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  memory  of  so  dominant 
a  figure  as  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

During  his  first  4  months  in  the  White 
House.  President  Truman  was  faced  with 
decisions  relating  to  the  German  surren- 
der, the  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  at  San  Francisco,  the  Potsdam 
Conference  with  Churchill  and  Stalin, 
and  the  A-bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  He  met  these  challenges  with 
magnificent  statesmanship  and  steered 
this  Nation  Into  Its  new  responsibilities 
as  leader  of  the  free  world  In  the  per- 
ilous days  following  history's  most 
frightful  war. 

With  the  21  points  of  his  Fair  Deal, 
he  spelled  out  the  details  of  the  program 
of  liberalism  and  progressivlsm  which 
was  to  form  the  foundation  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

After  his  stunning  victory  at  the  polls 
in  1949,  he  initiated  the  Tnunan  doc- 
trine which  rescued  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  Marshall  plan  which  lifted  free  Eu- 
rope from  postwar  despair  to  prosper- 
ity, and  the  Berlin  airlift  which  defeated 
the  Communist  threat  in  Germany.    In 


1950  he  halted  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  and  thereby  saved  the  Korean 
Republic  and  made  the  U.N.  an  effective, 
workable  institution  for  world  peace. 
President  Truman  conceived  the  NATO 
organization  and  gave  to  the  Atlantic 
community  a  unified  approach  to  the 
threat  of  Communist  expansion.  His 
point  4  program  gave  new  hope  to  man- 
kind, hope  that  has  added  lustre  to  the 
American  fiag  throughout  the  world. 

President  Tnmian  brought  about  uni- 
fication of  the  Armed  Forces,  improve- 
ment of  the  social  security  program,  ad- 
vances in  civil  rights,  and  progress  in 
sliun  clearance  and  housing. 

Today  the  power  and  prestige  of  his 
personality  are  still  an  influence  in  na- 
tional affairs,  even  though  he  no  longer 
seeks  to  be  an  active  force  in  policy- 
making. Nevertheless  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  his  time,  for  his  views, 
and  for  his  presence. 

His  place  in  history  has  been  secured 
by  the  product  of  his  efforts;  his  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  has  been 
secured  by  his  innate  goodness,  by  his 
imderstanding,  by  his  tremendous  cour- 
age, and  by  the  jaunty  humor  which  has 
endeared  him  to  millions.  On  this  his 
75th  birthday,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
President  Truman,  one  of  the  foremost, 
and  best  beloved,  historic  figures  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  a  Missourian  add  a  word 
here  about  Missouri's  great  President  on 
his  75th  birthday? 

No  words  can  describe  President 
Truman's  contribution  to  the  history  of 
this  coimtry.  A  man  of  decision  with  a 
boundless  love  of  America,  Harry  Tru^ 
man  shai>ed  this  Nation's  destiny  more 
than  any  single  individual  of  our  time. 

Here  indeed  is  the  mirror  of  America 
incarnate  in  a  single  man. 

From  humble  beginnings  to  the  very 
summit  of  leadership,  that  is  the  story  of 
Harry  Truman  and  of  America. 

A  champion  of  the  plain  folks,  that  Is 
Harry  Truman  and  that  is  America. 

A  man  with  a  searching  mind  and  a 
big  heart,  that  is  Harry  Truman  and 
that  Is  America. 

This  plain  man  with  so  many  facets 
to  his  lovable  personality  and  high  char- 
acter scaled  the  heights  because  he  was 
plain  spoken,  forthright,  honest,  sin- 
cere, and  very  human. 

When  I  was  19,  Harry  Truman  helped 
me  get  a  college  education,  helped  me 
get  a  daytime  job  so  I  could  go  to  school 
at  night. 

Others  will  remember  him  for  his  his- 
torical achievements  and  his  controver- 
sial battles. 

I  will  always  remember  Harry  Truman 
for  his  kindliness,  his  thoughtfulness. 
his  consideration  of  a  young  man's 
problems  when — as  Senator — Mr.  Tru- 
man had  so  many  problems  of  his  own. 

The  world  has  been  enriched  by 
Harry  Truman's  75  years  on  this  earth. 
I  hope  he  lives  at  least  another  quarter 
of  a  century  to  enjoy  and  enrich  it  still 
more. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  given 
to  few  to  know  during  their  lifetime,  that 
they  have  left  their  mark  on  history. 
Among  those  few  must  be  numbered 
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8.  Truman.  SSd  Prtiidtnt  of  the 
United  SUfces.  H*  thapad  th*  dtaUny 
not  only  of  his  country,  but  that  of  tht 
frte  world  by  hli  oouraga,  his  deolslvt- 
neu.  and  imaflnaUon. 

Th«  Truman  doctrine,  ealUnt  for  aid 
to  Qreooa  and  Turkey,  stemmed  the 
Communist  tide.  His  execution  of  the 
Marshall  plan  revived  the  Western  World 
and  his  point  4  program  embraced  on 
a  worldwide  scale  the  very  core  of  hu- 
manity. He  did  not  hesitate  to  omploy 
the  strength  and  the  power  of  his  office 
when,  with  U.N.'s  action,  he  met  ag- 
greaHon  with  counterforoes  In  Korea. 
Throughout  It  all.  Harry  8.  Truman  re- 
mained and  remains  a  truly  humble 
maa  A  fighting  spirit,  yes— restful, 
yes— direct,  yes — but  nontheless.  hum- 
ble. He  does  not  cloak  himself,  and 
never  did.  with  the  trappings  of  his 
office. 

He  has  earned  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  countrymen  Irrespective  of 
pollUcal  afBllatlons.  He  has  the  lift  of 
laughter  and  the  Joy  of  life,  which  keep 
him  at  75,  the  youngest  of  our  elder 
statesmen.  It  Is  fervently  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing him  with  us  for  many,  many  many, 
more  years  so  that  we  may  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  guidance  and  wisdom. 

I  Join  mine  to  the  multitude  of  good 
wishes  that  are  flowing  toward  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  his  family  on  this  day. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleagues  In  saluting  Harry  3.  Tru- 
man upon  his  75th  birthday  and  wish- 
ing him  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  good  health. 

Nowadays.  Harry  Truman  sometimes 
calls  himself  a  "has-been."  No  one  be- 
lieves him.  for  his  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Nation  continue,  his  Influence  is 
undiminished. 

It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  he  has 
not  rested  on  the  laurels  he  gnthered 
during  a  lifetime  of  public  service  as  a 
soldier,  an  able  U.S.  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, as  our  32d  President. 

After  chronicling  his  experiences  in 
his  memoirs,  he  has  devoted  a  major 
share  of  his  energies  to  the  library  bear- 
ing his  name  at  Independence — to  the 
Nation  he  generously  gave  his  presiden- 
tial papers  and  the  personal  gifts  he 
received  during  his  White  House  years. 
With  characteristic  vigor,  he  has  trav- 
eled this  land  from  ocean  to  ocean,  tell- 
ing the  people — particularly  young  peo- 
ple— of  the  blessings  of  our  liberty  and 
how  they  may  be  pi-eserved. 

Harry  Truman  literally  grew  with  the 
country.  His  metal  was  proved  in  the 
forge  of  World  War  II  and  the  postwar 
years.  He  was  the  blacksmith  of  the 
free  world's  stand  against  communism. 
His  tools  were  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  the  Tnunan  doctrine, 
point  4.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, the  bravery  of  Korea. 

Harry  Truman  knows  of  our  affection 
and  admiration  for  him.  It  is.  never- 
theless, nice  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
tell  him  how  we  feel  and  to  extend  our 
felicitations  upon  his  birthday. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  generation  of  our  country's  leader- 
ship, we  have  been  blesf;ed  by  God  with 
the  type  of  leader  tliat  is  equipped  with 


tht  neoMiary  qualltlei  and  ablUtlM  ao 
necessary  to  protect  the  very  existence 
of  the  Republic. 

And  BO  it  came  to  pau  that  President 
Harry  Truman  upon  hii  aaoendency  to 
the  Presidency  was  called  upon  to  de- 
fend the  principles  and  guide  the  future 
of  our  military  fortunes  In  World  War  II 
and  later  In  Uie  Grecian-Turkish  crisis 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

His  every  act  was  decisive  In  effect 
and  complete  In  Its  accomplishment. 
His  explosive  attack  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  brought  about  tlie  slow- 
ing down  of  the  cold  war. 

He  truly  represents  the  common  Amer- 
ican— everyone  believes  In  his  sincer- 
ity and  high  sense  of  integrity.  The  cltl- 
scns  of  this  country  admire  his  bold  and 
forthright  manner  in  dealing  with  pub- 
lic questions. 

He  certainly  Is  foixeful  and  fiery  In  his 
delivery  and  led  his  party  in  every  cam- 
paign, always  wimUng  against  great 
odds. 

His  loyalty  to  his  friends  Is  a  tradition 
that  every  American  respects.  This  his 
75th  birthday,  as  his  past  birthda.vs.  are 
being  celebrated  all  over  the  United 
States  by  his  personal  and  political 
friends  and  associates. 

We  are  happy  to  Join  with  them  in 
celebrating  this  happy  day  to  honor  and 
may  we  congratulate  Harry  8.  Iruman 
and  his  fine  family  on  this  his  7Sth 
birthday. 

We  have  only  to  remember  the  de- 
cisions that  this  great  personage  made 
relative  to  the  release  of  the  A-bomb  In 
the  Japanese  theater  to  know  that  al- 
though as  an  official  act  it  was  a  patri- 
otic one,  that  Harry  S.  Truman  made 
his  determination  as  a  human  being 
facing  his  God  at  the  seat  of  Judgment 
and  answering  for  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans that  would  have  lost  their  lives 
in  taking  the  bristling  armed  areas  of 
Japan.  He  saw  his  duty  to  his  God 
and  country — and  did  not  falter.  God 
bless  this  great  American. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  personal  plea.sure  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  one  of  our 
country's  truly  great  Presidents,  Harry 
S.  Tnunan,  on  his  75th  birthday. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  will  remem- 
ber the  prediction-shattering  election  of 
1948  as  long  as  we  live.  It  was  the  year 
in  which  President  Tnunan  took  the  is- 
sues directly  to  the  people  in  his  famous 
whistle-stop  campaign,  and  confound- 
ed all  of  the  so-called  experts  by  leading 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic slate,  to  a  great  victory. 

In  the  4  years  that  followed,  I  had  the 
honor  to  meet  with  President  Truman  on 
many  occasions.  He  was  and  remains  to 
this  very  day  a  great  leader,  a  man  of 
profound  knowledge  and  imderstanding, 
a  man  of  deep  conviction,  and  a  man 
who  believes  in  fighting  for  the  right 
cause.  His  record  in  the  UJB.  Senate, 
and  his  outstanding  record  In  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
speak  for  themselves. 

History.  I  am  confident,  will  confirm 
the  belief  which  most  of  us  here  share: 
the  stanch  belief  that  during  the  years 
of  President  Truman's  stewardship  of  our 
Nation's  affairs,  the  United  States  em- 
barked energetically  and  emphatically 


upon  a  oourN  tn  our  domeitlo  and  inter- 
national affairs  which  saved  Uie  free 
world  from  the  disaster  threatened  by 
totalitarian  communlsnv 

Through  his  personal  vliton  and  lead- 
ership, our  Nation  adopted  faraighted 
procrams  which  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  unity  of  the  free  world  and  for  mu- 
tual cooperation  In  meeting  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  Sitice  thoae  days,  we  have 
endeavored— with  a  lai*ee  measure  of 
success — not  only  to  contaUi  open  Com- 
munist expansion,  but  also  to  eliminate 
the  conditions  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  dis- 
ease, and  in.<;ecurlty  which  provide  a  fer- 
tile ground  for  Communist  cxpaiulon. 

I  could  continue  much  longer  In  recall- 
ing the  concrete  achievements  of  the 
Truman  administration.  They  are.  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  history.  They  are 
kno«-n  to  all  of  us,  to  our  entire  Nation, 
and  to  the  entire  world.  My  words 
would  be  Uiadequate  In  expressing  their 
true  merit. 

Let  me.  tlien.  conclude  with  these  few 
words: 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  In  this  body 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Harry  8.  Truman. 

His  life,  and  his  achievements,  are  an 
Inspiration  to  every  American. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  75th  birthday,  and  to 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  good 
health,  happiness,  and  continued  service 
to  our  Ndtion  as  an  elder  statesman  and 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  whose 
wise  counsel  and  advice  will  always  be 
welcome  and  prtzed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  wishing  a  diamond  of  a  birth- 
day to  former  President  Truman  on  his 
75th  birthday. 

The  years  from  1934.  when  he  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  Senator,  to  1952,  when 
he  completed  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  brought 
greater  national  and  international  chal- 
lenges than  any  other  18  years  of  his- 
tory. President  Truman  met  these  chal- 
lenges with  characteristic  .sound  judg- 
ment and  directness  of  purpose.  He 
steered  the  country  safely  through  trou- 
bled times  dotted  with  diffictUt  deci- 
sions— what  to  do  about  the  A-bomb  and 
the  Communist  Invasion  of  South  Korea, 
to  name  a  few. 

He  was  "the  people's  President" — the 
Missouri  farm  boy  who  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  once 
again  proving  that  the  American  dream 
can  still  come  true.  Now,  crowned  with 
the  honors  that  have  come  from  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  Nation, 
President  Truman  has  retained  that  hu- 
man touch  which  has  made  him  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  man  on  the  street, 
the  man  on  the  farm,  the  man  in  the 
factory.  I  think  President  Truman 
would  coimt  as  a  great  compliment  the 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  folks  in  my 
district  in  Wisconsin.  He  commented: 
"You  know,  I  don't  always  agree  with 
Harry,  but  you  can't  help  liking  him. 
He's  one  of  us — a  good  Joe." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tre- 
mendously proud  and  happy  to  extend  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman  congrat- 
ulations on  the  occasion  of  his  75th 
birthday. 
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Harry  Truman  hu  navtr  luggested  tn 
bla  years  of  service  to  this  Nation  that 
his  own  role  In  the  affairs  of  the  world 
was  a  large  one.  He  has  left  that  to 
others.  On  the  day  ha  became  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  a  few 
minutes  after  he  was  sworn  in,  Mr.  Tru- 
man telephoned  his  SO-year-old  mother 
m  Missouri  and  said:  "I'm  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident now."  She  had  only  one  sentence 
of  counsel:  "Be  a  good  boy.  son."  His 
reply  was:  "I  will  be.  mother;  you 
brought  me  up  right."  Mr.  Truman  suc- 
ceeded In  that  promise, 

Mr.  Truman,  coming  from  humble  cir- 
cumstances, working  his  way  honestly 
and  consclentlou.sly  toward  the  highest 
position  his  country  could  give  him,  haa 
become  the  representative  American  of 
our  time.  He  developed  his  capacities 
for  clear  thinking,  foresight,  ability  to 
make  dedsloiu. 

Brought  up  on  his  grandmother's  farm 
near  Independence.  Mo.,  Harry  Trunian 
went  to  school  In  that  quiet  county  seat 
and  was  known  as  a  shy  boy.  As  a 
young  man  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  10 
miles  from  his  home,  to  carve  out  a  ca- 
reer. Discouraged,  but  not  defeated,  he 
returned  to  the  farm.  He  has  often  ex- 
preaaed  his  pride  in  the  fact  that  In  those 
days  he  "could  plow  the  stralghtest  fur- 
row of  any  farmer  In  Jackson  County." 

Long  a  member  of  a  local  battery. 
Harry  Truman  went  overseas  as  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  129th  Field  Artillery  in 
World  War  I.  There  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  excellence  of  his  Army  record. 
He  led  his  men  through  Saint  Mihlel  and 
the  Argonne  and  won  their  devotion  by 
his  quick  thinking  and  courage. 

Bxisiness  in  Kansas  City,  local  politics, 
diligent  study  in  the  Kansas  City  School 
of  Law.  preceded  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1934.  Reelec- 
tion followed  in   1940. 

Through  the  bouquets  and  brickbats 
which  are  tossed  to  any  public  servant. 
Harry  Truman  emerged  as  the  respected 
and  diligent  "watchdog"  of  the  Senate 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  National 
Defense  Program  during  World  War  n. 
In  the  first  3  years  of  his  committee's 
existence,  $400,000  had  been  allotted  the 
committee,  of  which  $100,000  was  un- 
spent in  1944.  On  its  first  major  inves- 
tigation this  group — guided  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri — saved  the  coun- 
try at  least  $250  million. 

Such  a  record  is  dramatic,  but  it  was 
really  a  secondary  result.  The  big  idea 
which  first  prompted  Harry  Truman  to 
propose  the  committee  was  to  get  on 
with  the  war  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 
His  sole  weapon  was  a  three-letter  word, 
"Why?"  Instead  of  waiting  until  the 
war  was  over,  his  foresight  produced 
tangible  accomplishments  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  other 
country  where  such  a  committee  could 
have  worked  without  fear  or  favor.  One 
of  Harry  Truman's  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate suggested  that  a  sign  should  be 
placed  outside  Harry  Tnunan 's  office 
door  which  would  read,  "Caution — de- 
mocracy at  work." 

While  serving  his  second  term  In  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Truman  was  chosen  as  the 
Democratic    candidate    for    the    Vice- 


Prealdency.  With  a  tharp  ayt  on  tha 
future  of  his  country.  In  accepting  the 
nomination  as  candidate  for  Vice 
President.  Harry  lald: 

If  wt  d«vott  tht  tamt  ingtnulty  to  pre- 
duouon  for  pMc*  tn  AmtrtM  that  wt  have 
glvtn  to  tht  mnking  of  tnglntt  of  dtttruc- 
tlon.  in  thli  war.  our  futurt  will  b«  atcurt. 
But  to  do  this  will  requlrt  tnergy  «nd  cour- 
agt.  Tht  forcM  of  reaction  and  tht  ttlflth- 
ntta  of  thott  who  always  ftar  any  kind  of 
chanit^.  will  havt  to  b«  ovtrcomt.  Wt  can- 
not go  back,  ac  wt  tritd  to  do  In  1890.  Wt 
cannot  atand  tUll.    Wt  mutt  go  forward. 

On  April  12.  1045.  Harry  Truman 
found  himself  taking  the  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  day  In  the  White  House  he  pledged 
himself  to  continue  the  policies  for  wln- 
nmg  the  war  and  for  sUblllalng  the 
peace  to  follow. 

In  1948  Mr.  Truman  was  reelected  in 
the  race  of  polls  which  predicted  his  de- 
feat. His  personal  energy,  his  belief  that 
"government  Is  politics,"  and  his  consist- 
ent energy,  gave  to  the  people  of  this 
country  principles  by  which  America  has 
always  progressed.  Harry  Truman 
looked  toward  the  future  and  worked 
hard  for  the  solution  of  our  problems, 
even  when  the  problems  themselves  had 
yet  to  be  fully  discerned. 

On  March  29,  1952,  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner  In  Washington.  D.C., 
President  Truman  advised  the  Nation  he 
would  retire  from  public  office.  Since 
January  1953.  his  observations,  his  words 
of  wisdom  and  unfailing  perception  for 
the  good  of  America  have  continued  to 
create  a  healthy  climate  on  the  political 
scene.  He  has  never  been  content  to  look 
back  upon  a  long  career  full  of  rich 
achievements.  He  has  continued  hard 
at  work  on  projects  of  vital  significance. 

On  his  75th  birthday,  we  pay  tribute  to 
an  exemplary  American  citizen,  a  man 
still  young  in  his  spirited  zest  to  bring  to 
his  Nation  the  best  of  the  future.  We 
thank  him  for  his  Influence.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday.  We  extend  to  him  and  his 
loyal  wife  and  family  oiu-  sincere  good 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness. 

When  history  speaks  she  will  say 
"Harry  Truman  was  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  today  Harry  S. 
Tnunan. 

Objective  historians  will  list  Harry  S. 
Tnunan  among  the  greatest  presidents 
this  Nation  has  had;  as  a  man  who  faced 
momentous  decisions  with  courage  and 
foresight. 

Harry  S.  Truman  not  only  is  a  gifted 
politician,  a  proven  statesman  and  a 
great  leader;  he  is  a  true  humanitarian, 
a  champion  of  the  little  fellow.  May  he 
enjoy  many  more  birthday  aruiiversaries. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing felicitations  and  best  wishes  on  the 
occasion  of  former  President  Harry  S. 
Tnunan's  75th  birthday. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of 
former  President  Tnunan  as  he  is  a  man 
of  many  accomplishments  and  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  courageous  fixtures  ever 
to  occupy  the  White  House. 


No  man  over  tha  yaara  haa  worked 
quite  so  diligently  at  the  Job  of  suppoit- 
Ing  the  DemooraUo  Party  and  lU  pro- 
grama.  He  haa  batn  ralentlaaa  In  pur- 
aulng  hU  foes  in  the  political  arena  and 
has  never  failed  to  expose  their  short- 
comings to  the  people  of  our  country. 
This  was  never  better  Illustrated  than  In 
1948  when  he  was  reelected  as  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  with  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  and  the  most  surpris- 
ing upset  in  our  Nation's  history. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  the  satis- 
faction of  living  long  enough  to  know 
that  they  have  earned  an  Important 
place  In  history.  Former  President  Tru- 
man has  certainly  achieved  this  dlsUnc- 
tlon.  I  feel  that  It  Is  fltUng  and  pi*oper 
that  he  Is  being  honored  throughout  the 
NaUon  on  his  75th  birthday,  and  I  wl»h 
him  and  Mrs.  Truman  many  yeara  of 
continued  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  75  yeara 
ago  tomorrow.  May  8,  former  President 
Harry  8.  Truman  was  born  at  Lamar.  In 
the  great  State  of  Missouri,  His  par- 
ents had  previously  moved  there  from 
Shelby  County.  Ky.,  which  Is  located  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent 

The  Trumans  were  honorable,  stole, 
courageous,  Qod-fearlng,  Ood-lovlng 
people.  It  was  this  great  heritage  that 
stood  Mr.  Truman  In  good  stead  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  be  sworn  In  as 
Pi^sldent  of  the  United  States. 

History  will  prove  that  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man was  one  of  the  most  fearless,  con- 
scientious, effective  Presidents  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess.  He  had  the  raw  courage  and 
fortitude  comparable  to  that  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  did  a  magnificent 
Job.  His  friends  love  him  and  even  his 
enemies  admire  and  respect  his  forth- 
rightness.  So— on  this,  his  birthday — I 
salute  and  congratulate  him.  May  God 
bless  him  and  keep  him  for  many,  many 
years  yet  to  come.  "May  his  leaf  never 
wither  and  whatsoever  he  doeth.  may  it 
prosper."  May  he  also  have  a  full  frui- 
tion of  his  dreams  and  a  happy  realiza- 
tion of  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
only  after  a  man  has  dwelt  long  and 
actively  among  us  that  we  feel  compe- 
tent to  judge  his  life  and  labors. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  private  citizen, 
how  much  more  so  does  it  apply  to  one 
whose  career  has  brought  him  not  only 
personal  fame  but  has  brought  honor 
and  security  to  a  great  Nation  over 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  lead. 

As  we  look  back  ^ver  the  Ufe  and 
public  services  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  we 
are  struck  at  once  by  two  outstanding 
factors — so  outstanding  that  they  dom- 
inate everything  else  in  that  distin- 
guished record:  First,  his  innate  hon- 
esty: and,  second,  his  unswerving  Amer- 
icanism. The  student  of  Mr.  Truman's 
career  can  never  escape  the  presence  of 
those  two  elements  which  inspired  and 
guided  it  from  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  most  satisf]ring  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Truman's  life  has  been 
that  he  is  entirely  a  self-made  man — a 
living  reminder  that  any  American  boy 
with  health,  a  good  average  mind,  and 
the  determination  to  succeed  has  every 
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chance  In  this  country  of  ours.  Mr. 
Truman,  rising  from  a  farm  boyhood  in 
modest  circumstances  may  seem  to  have 
come  up  the  hard  way.  but  it  was  the 
safe  way,  the  true  way.  the  American 
way.  If.  in  that  long  upward  climb  he 
has  icnown  temporary  defeat  and  pov- 
erty, those  setbacks  merely  toughened 
his  fiber  and  called  into  being  higher 
powers. 

He  stands  as  the  living  embodiment 
of  the  American  folksaying  that  you 
cannot  keep  a  good  man  down. 

We  are  proud  to  recall  that  such  a  man 
rose  to  the  highe.st  ofBce  in  our  Nation. 

As  he  today  reaches  the  three-quarter 
of  a  century  milestone,  may  the  years 
stretch  out  fair  and  smooth  before  him, 
paved,  as  they  are  bound  to  be.  with  the 
afTection.  esteem,  and  good  wishes  of  his 
countrymen. 

And  may  the  160  million  Americans 
always  remember  that  Harry  S.  Truman 
wsw  their  own  personal  representative. 
leader,  and  lobbyist  in  this  city  of  many 
special  interests. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though 
the  evidence  is  clear  and  definite,  1  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  is  75  years  old.  In 
physical  health  and  mental  alertness, 
he  is  more  active  than  many  men  who 
are  only  in  their  thirties. 

His  trim  profile,  bright  comments,  and 
quick  smile  give  the  impression  that  he 
has  found  the  secret  of  eternal  youth. 
He  has,  because  his  faith  In  freedom 
recognizes  no  limits  of  time  or  space. 

With  his  irrepressible  bounce,  and  his 
ability  to  speak  the  thoughts  and  the 
language  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
Harry  Truman  comes  closer  to  reflecting 
the  American  image,  than  any  other 
President  of  this  century. 

Steeped  in  the  knowledge  of  American 
history  and  government,  and  schooled 
In  the  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  public  problems  that  only  the  broad 
experience  of  practical  politics  can  de- 
velop in  a  man,  Harry  Tnmian  was  little 
known  but  thoroughly  prepared  when 
fate  summoned  him  to  guide  our  Nation 
during  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
changing  periods  in  our  history. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  of  sud- 
den grief  and  despair  that  swept  over  the 
Nation  on  April  12,  1945.  when  the  press 
and  the  radio  broke  into  our  lives  with 
the  shuddering  news  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  died.  A  great  and  trusted 
leader  had  departed.  And,  like  little 
children,  we  were  afraid  of  being  alone 
in  the  dark.  What  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  us  now?  Where,  in  all  this 
country,  was  the  man  who  could  half- 
fill  the  shoes  of  P.  D.  R..  and  rally  us  with 
the  ability  and  the  courage  of  true 
leadership? 

We  had  not  reckoned  on  Vice  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Prom  out  of  the  shad- 
ows he  came,  a  stranger  to  most  of 
the  Nation,  looking  like  the  man  next 
door.  We  followed  him  because  we  iden- 
tified ourselves  with  liim,  from  the  deep 
humility  with  which  he  assumed  the 
awesome  burdens  of  the  Presidency, 
through  the  climactic  efforts  that 
brought  victory,  and  on  into  the  prob- 
lems of  post-war  adjustment. 

There  was  purpose  and  there  was  oon- 
fldence  in  our  new  President.    And  the 


people  began  to  chuckle  In  admiration 
for  this  man  who  was  one  of  their  own. 
as  he  took  on  all  comers  who  challenged 
the  spread  of  economic  democracy,  or 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to 
counter  the  expansion  of  communism. 

Without  a  hitch,  the  United  States 
changed  its  gears  from  a  war  to  a  peace- 
time economy,  dedicated  to  the  new  goal 
of  providing  full  employment  for  the 
people.    This  accomplished,  what  next? 

With  foresight  and  skill.  President 
Tnunan  moved  quickly  to  the  interna- 
tional scene.  The  Truman  doctrine,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the 
bold  decision  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Korea;  all  these  actions  sur- 
prised and  confounded  Stalin's  cold  and 
calculating  reach  for  world  domination. 

And  the  President's  "under  dog"  battle 
for  reelection  in  1948;  who  can  ever  for- 
get that.  Everybody  was  against  him 
but  the  people. 

A  typical  American  is  Harry  Truman, 
full  of  heart,  and  the  homespun  qualities 
that  get  things  done.  With  the  easy 
but  genuine  familiarity  that  is  our  way 
with  those  we  like  and  honor,  we  still 
call  him  by  his  first  name,  "President." 

Congratulations.  President  Truman  on 
your  75th  birthday. 

We  hope  that  your  sparkling  wit,  your 
keen  common  sense,  and  your  abiding 
love  of  freedom  will  be  with  us  to 
strengthen  and  inspire  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

So  that  you  uill  have  the  reporters 
panting  to  keep  up  with  you  when  you 
take  a  brisk  morning  walk  on  your  100th 
birthday. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Joining  those  who  have  complimented 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCoRMACKl,  for  having  obtained  the 
time  for  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Pres- 
idents in  the  history  of  our  country,  I 
am  conscious  of  that  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  always  considerate  and 
thoughtful  of  others  and  that  we  of 
Hawaii  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  for  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  dedication  to 
principle. 

Though  my  brief  time  of  service  in 
this  great  deliberative  body  does  not 
permit  me  the  firsthand  knowledge 
possessed  by  our  great  Speaker,  major- 
ity leader  and  other  distinguished 
Members  who  have  joined  in  paying 
eloquent  tribute  to  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.— i  can,  without  res- 
ervation or  equivocation,  associate  my- 
self with  every  compliment  that  has 
been  paid  our  great  former  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
representing  owe  a  very  real  debt  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  was 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
to  unequivocably  and  publicly,  with  his 
custcxnary  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  advo- 
cate the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State 
of  the  Union. 

President  Truman's  position  on  state- 
hood was  forthright  and  positive  as  were 
his  positions  on  other  important 
matters.  His  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  statehood — an  accom- 
plishment for  which  the  86th  Congress 


will  be  remembered  in  history — was  both 
substantial  and  material.  Hawaii 
acknowledges  her  debt  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  on  this  the  75th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Though  the  fact  is  probably  unknown 
to  many  people,  former  President  Tru- 
man is  an  amateur  volcanologist.  On  a 
visit  to  Hawaii  after  he  left  the  Presi- 
dency, our  "pit  of  everlasting  fire"  was 
one  of  the  "must"  attractions  on  his 
list.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  he  left 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  on  which  is  located 
Halemaumau — the  home  of  the  Pire 
Goddess  Pele — a  slight  rain  fell.  As  a 
keiki-o-ka-alna,  I  know  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Hawaiians  a  mark  of  respect  accorded 
an  "alii",  a  great  chief 

An  old  Ha'^aiian  lady  told  him  of  the 
legend  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  along 
with  the  [>eople  the  climate  of  Hawaii 
recopnized  him  for  what  he  was — a  truly 
great  leader. 

Hawaii  on  this  occasion  extends  its 
me  ke  aloha  and  its  prayers  that  the 
Almighty  will  grant  Harry  S.  Truman 
many  more  useful  and  productive  year?. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
noting  the  75th  birthday  of  the  Honor- 
able Harry  S.  Truman,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  recited  the  magnificent 
contributions  of  this  most  distinguished 
citizen  to  his  State  and  Nation  in  time 
of  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Truman's  record  of  service  is  one 
which  inspires  the  youth  of  America.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  derive  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  devoted  service  en- 
couragement and  strength  to  face  up  to 
the  problons  that  confront  us  in  these 
difficult  days. 

He  is  destined  to  go  down  In  history 
as  one  of  this  country's  truly  great  Pres- 
idents. It  was  he  who  saw  grave  danger 
in  the  Communist  actions  in  Greece  in 
1948  and  took  action  to  support  the 
rightful  government  of  that  country. 

He  saw  the  great  need  for  aid  to  the 
ravaged  ooimtries  of  Europe  following 
World  War  n  and  brought  forth  the 
great  Marshall  plan.  When  the  Com- 
munists moved  into  Korea,  Mr.  Truman 
acted  without  hesitation  to  block  the 
aggression. 

These  are  but  a  few  actions  and  de- 
cisions that  demanded  great  moral 
courage  of  Mr.  Truman,  but  courage  is 
a  quality  that  he  possesses  in  great 
abundance — courage,  and  wisdom  and 
faith  in  America. 

I  am  certain  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  of  our  citizens  as  a  truly 
great  American. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cordially 
join  in  congratulating  the  distinguished 
American,  Harry  S.  Truman,  upon  his 
75th  birthday.  This  is  not  just  for  the 
1  day:  to  wit.  his  birthday,  but  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  achieving  this  ripe 
age  in  spite  of  the  very  strenuous.  I  re- 
peat, very  strenuous  and  arduous  duties 
he  so  admirably  performed  as  President 
of  the  United  States  when  so  much  of 
stress  and  strain  necessarily  came  to  his 
mind,  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  endure 
and  arise  above. 

Because  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  during  the  terms  of  three  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States:  to  wit. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
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and  now  during  the  term  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  I  believe  I  have  become  at 
least  a  little  bit  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  beloved  Nation  la  blessed  t)y  the  men 
the  American  people  chose  to  occupy 
that  high  office.  And  the  distinguished 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  about  whom  we  are 
having  this  sincere  tribute  this  day  on 
the  floor  ot  this  great  legislative  body. 
I  am  sure,  has  the  kindest  thoughts  for 
his  75th  birthday  anniversary  from  the 
great  masses  of  the  American  people. 

As  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  great  23d  District.  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty. Calif.,  in  this  my  13th  year  in  this 
House.  I  bespeak  for  him  the  felicitations 
and  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
from  almost  all.  if  not  all.  of  the  folks  in 
the  great  congressional  district  which  I 
have  identified  and  from  which  I  am 
elected. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
listened  to  these  many  tributes  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman,  many  memories 
flashed  across  my  mind — memories  of 
history-making  decisions,  fighting  cam- 
paigns, the  inspiration  of  working  close 
to  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  and 
the  rare  opportunity  to  observe  the  in- 
dMnitable  spirit  of  a  man  who  never 
gave  up  in  his  fight  for  human  justice 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  Harry  Tniman  would 
snort  a  little  if  he  were  sitting  here  and 
listening  to  these  tributes,  because  he 
is  a  man  of  deep  humility.  He  combines 
the  humble  qualities  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  the  sharp  wit  and  tongue  but  steel- 
like courage  of  Andrew  Jackson.  I  re- 
member once  when  some  of  his  staff 
members  were  sitting  abound  and  there 
was  some  head-shaking  and  tut-tutting 
about  an  early-morning  letter  which  our 
irrepressible  lx>ss  had  dashed  off.  Final- 
ly one  of  those  present  made  the  sage 
remark  that  in  years  to  come  history 
would  honor  the  great  high  watermarks 
of  his  far-reaching  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions, and  would  also  record  with  spirited 
admiration  the  Jackson-like  letter  he 
penned. 

Yes.  President  Truman  was  not  afraid 
of  any  person,  any  group,  any  move- 
ment, or  any  nation  which  stood  In  the 
path  of  human  rights  and  the  free  way 
of  life.  Whether  it  was  communism, 
bigotry,  greed,  or  sloth  displayed  by  men 
or  nations,  he  stood  up  against  them  re- 
lentlessly and  effectively. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Roosevelt),  who  himself 
spent  may  years  In  the  White  House 
working  for  his  incomparable  father, 
Pianklin  D.  Roosevelt,  stated  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  Harry  Truman  had  a  genu- 
ine understanding  of  the  Presidency.  I 
recall  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
March  4,  1952,  which  has  become  in- 
delibly Impressed  on  my  memory.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  had  been  working  on  the 
final  stages  of  an  address  concerning  his 
campaign  of  truth  through  the  Voice  of 
America.  As  on  all  of  his  speeches,  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  with  his 
staff,  revising,  reworking,  and  putting 
his  final  personal  touches  on  the  address 
he  was  to  deliver.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished the  final  draft,  he  pushed  his  chair 
back  from  the  cabinet  table,  and  began 


to  talk  to  his  stair  slowly  and  very  seri- 
ously. 

He  reviewed  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  big  decisions  which  had  confronted 
him  during  his  Presidency.  Then  he  re- 
marked that  whoever  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  November  1952,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  plan  for  an  orderly  transition 
In  the  affairs  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
He  asked  the  staff  to  start  laying  the 
necessary  plans  for  such  an  orderly 
transition,  so  that  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent in  1953  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
become  briefed  on  pending  decisions,  the 
status  of  major  projects,  and  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  Government.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  the  President  who  succeeded 
him,  be  he  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 
should  be  thoroughly  briefed.  President 
Truman  did  indeed  carry  out  precisely 
what  he  had  talked  about  on  March  4, 
1952,  and  as  a  result  his  successor  was 
probably  the  best  briefed  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  the  Nation's  history  at  the  start 
of  his  term. 

I  believe  this  incident  shows  that 
Harry  S.  Truman — a  robust  partisan — 
was  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order. 
He  had  and  has  a  depth  of  understand- 
ing and  historical  perspective  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Presidency  at>ove  and  be- 
yond any  occupant  of  that  exalted  office. 

Harry  Truman  also  knew  that  the 
Presidency  is  preeminently  a  position  of 
moral  leadership.  I  remember  one  occa- 
sion shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict  when  prices  were  rising 
fast  and  the  housewives  were  getting 
less  and  less  in  their  market  baskets,  and 
President  Truman  called  a  meeting  of 
congressional  leaders.  When  he  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  the  White  House, 
one  of  the  Congressmen  spoke  up  rather 
querulously:  "Mr.  President.  I  don't  see 
why  we  have  to  get  worried  about  this 
issue.  I  haven't  been  getting  any  mail 
from  consumers  about  high  prices."  I 
saw  the  President's  jaw  stiffen  as  he  said 
quietly  and  firmly:  "I  represent  the  con- 
sumers; that's  why  I  called  you  here." 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  full, 
rich,  abundant,  and  immensely  satisfy- 
ing life.  Harry  Truman  has  been  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  the  American  dream. 
His  incredible  career  proves  that  the 
average  American  possesses  that  spark 
of  greatness  that  can  blaze  and  soar 
into  a  beacon  that  leads  and  inspires 
free  men  of  any  time,  any  land. 

Abruptly  thrust  into  a  task  that  might 
have  overwhelmed  a  man  whose  roots 
were  less  firmly  planted  in  the  amazing 
American  tradition,  Harry  Truman 
stands  today  as  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  truth  that  men  of  small,  humble  be- 
ginnings can  rise  to  great  positions  in 
our  Nation,  and  can  perform  the  duties 
of  high  office  nobly  and  courageously. 

His  whole  career  might  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
being  able  to  rise  above  the  occasion. 

In  1945  there  were  fears  that  this 
stocky  httle  man  from  the  heart  of 
America's  Isolationist  midlands  might 
not  be  equal  to  meet  the  growing  chal- 
lenge which  emerged  from  wartom 
Europe.  And  the  pwlitical  tenor  of  the 
Nation  was  changing.  Critics  descended 
on  President  Truman  in  droves,  scoffing, 
picking  nits,  splitting  hairs.     The  Con- 


gress was  handed  over  to  the  Republicans 
for  the  first  time  since  the  coming  of 
Roosevelt.  Doubt  and  lack  of  confidence 
became  almost  as  great  enemies  in  the 
Nation  as  the  rising  Communist  threat 
of  Russian  expansion. 

I  hardly  need  to  repeat  at  this  time  the 
way  in  which  President  Tnmian  grew  in 
stature  during  this  difficult  time.  I 
hardly  need  recount  the  wise  and  capa- 
ble, yet  truly  humble,  leadership  which 
he  gave  the  Nation. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he  articulated 
the  natiu-e  of  the  Conuntuiist  menace, 
and  that  he  distinguished  himself  by 
adopting  and  following  policies  of  bold 
action  and  inspired  leadership — so  sad- 
ly missing  from  the  White  House  at 
times  during  our  century — ^to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Harry  S.  Tnunan  not  only  had  to  rec- 
ognize the  nature  of  the  Russian  dream 
of  a  Red  world;  not  only  did  he  have  to 
draft  policies  and  formulas  for  opposing 
it;  but  also  he  had  to  implement  these 
policies  and  point  them  toward  frtiition. 
These  things  he  did  with  firmness  and 
an  abiding  interest  in  serving  the  future 
of  his  coimtry  and  his  people. 

The  accomplishments  of  his  adminis- 
tration still  stand  as  the  free  world's 
bulwark  against  the  Soviets'  new  im- 
perialism. 

Turkey  and  Greece  remain  in  the 
Western  camp,  l)ecause  of  his  bold  de- 
cision to  help  them;  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  our  front-line 
defense  against  immediate  Communist 
encroachment  of  Europe,  and  not  a 
single  NATO  nation  has  fallen  to  com- 
munism since  its  inception;  the  Marshall 
plan  proved  to  many  nations  an  innate 
neighborliness  and  hiunaneness  which 
many  claimed  America  did  not  possess; 
and  our  Nation  fought  the  mushrooming 
Commimist  imperialism  to  a  standstill 
for  the  greater  part  of  President  Tru- 
man's administration  and  even  through 
the  fii-st  years  of  his  successor's  adminis- 
tration. 

When  the  Communist  world,  with  high 
disregard  for  the  obstinacy  and  deter- 
mination of  Harry  S.  Truman  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism,  attempted  to 
seize  South  Korea  by  force.  President 
Tnunan  served  notice  on  the  Red 
world  for  all  time  that  we  would  fight 
for  the  security  and  freedom  of  our  al- 
lies. 

In  the  face  of  these  superhuman  de- 
cisions, the  abrupt  rearmament  just  at 
the  moment  when  it  appeared  we  might 
lay  down  our  swords,  Harry  S.  Truman 
remained  a  htunan  being — accessible, 
identifiable,  warm,  full  of  a  native  hu- 
mor, outspoken,  and  undeniably  prone 
to  error. 

If  insecure  postwar  America  sought 
not  ifaan,  but  superman,  they  received  a 
goodly  portion  of  both.  In  his  major  de- 
cisions, in  the  policies  that  would  shape 
our  future,  he  was  almost  invariable 
right.  Yet  in  minor  matters  of  little 
lasting  consequence,  he  showed  a  re- 
markable facility  for  providing  ammu- 
nition for  the  vultures  who  constantly 
circled  about  him,  ever-eager  to  swoop 
and  peck  at  a  bit  of  minutiae. 

These  petty  people,  concerned  with 
petty   things,    smugly   assured   us   that 
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Harry  S.  Truman  would  invariably  be 
turned  away  from  the  White  House  when 
he  had  completed  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  predecessor. 

But  America,  confoimding  the  experts, 
returned  to  office  the  man  whose  firm- 
ness of  leadership  in  the  face  of  a  mount- 
ing world  threat  had  won  the  respect 
even  of  many  of  his  detractors. 

It  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  essential 
soundness  of  our  democratic  process  that 
Harry  S.  Truman  was  elected  in  1948 
and  enabled  to  continue  his  courageous 
leadership  over  the  next  4  years. 

Various  Members  have  spoken  this 
afternoon  of  the  inspiration  they  re- 
ceived from  Harry  Truman  during  their 
election  campaigns.  As  I  listened,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  truly  the  Congress 
elected  in  1958  can  in  large  measure  be 
traced  back  to  the  Truman  inspiration  of 
1948.  The  86th  Congress  is  truly  a  Tru- 
man Congress. 

Let  me  close  with  another  little  per- 
sonal sidelight,  if  I  may  be  permitted. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Almost  exactly  a  year  afro, 
in  the  spring  of  1958, 1  filed  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  Congress.  Everybody  said  I 
didn't  have  a  Chinaman's  chance,  and  I 
was  inclined  to  agree,  until  I  made  a  trip 
out  to  Independence,  Mo.,  to  see  my  old 
chieftain.  I  told  him  rather  laughingly 
that  I  was  running  for  Congress,  and 
when  he  asked  nie  what  my  chances 
were,  I  gave  him  a  rather  evasive  an- 
swer. As  I  left  Independence  that  day 
and  went  back  home  to  West  Virginia,  I 
reflected  on  the  years  I  had  spent  close 
to  Harry  Truman,  and  the  courage  that 
was  the  hallmark  of  his  Presidency.  And 
I  sat  down  and  penned  him  a  little  note 
which  read: 

Tou  asked  me  what  my  chances  ore  In 
this  race.  I'd  say  about  as  good  as  they  raid 
yours  were  In  a  certain  race  Just  10  years 
ago. 

Yes,  Harry  Truman's  courage  and  his 
full-blooded  passion  for  justice  will 
always  be  an  inspiration  to  free  men 
throughout   the   world. 

And  so,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saying:  "Happy  birthday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
proudly  praising  and  congratulating 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  his  75th  birthday. 
He  deserves  every  word  of  praise  and  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  his  great 
services  to  our  country  and  all  mankind 
throughout  the  world.  Much  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  recognition  of  his 
character,  courage,  and  statesmanship 
and  I  can  add  very  little  to  the  fine  state- 
ments I  have  heard  here  today,  other 
than  to  say  I  concur  and  say  that  I  can- 
not find  the  words  adequate  to  fully  ex- 
press my  feelings  and  my  admiration  and 
deep  respect  for  Harry  Truman.  He  is 
truly  American,  a  great  man  and  scholar. 
His  life  and  public  service  will  always  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  people  and  his  life's 
record  will  stand  out  as  a  monument  of 
true  pioneer  progressive  Americanism  far 
more  permanent  than  marble.  Happy 
birthday.  Harry,  with  our  sincere  wishes 
for  your  good  health  and  many,  many 
more  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
first  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  House  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  ] ,  for  acquiring  time  on  the  fioor 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  times. 

This  Nation  is  indeed  fortunate  that  it 
can  join  today  in  paying  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  on  his  75th  birth- 
day. Few  Americans  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  with 
such  great  devotion  and  dedication  as 
Mr.  Truman,  and  few,  indeed,  will  leave 
behind  them  such  a  tremendous  record 
of  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity  to  do 
those  things  which  would  serve  our  great 
Nation  best. 

Mr.  Tiuman's  great  devotion  to  those 
principles  which  have  made  America  the 
most  influential  nation  in  the  world  have 
been  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  freedom-loving  people  all 
over  the  world. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  when  the  clouds  of  con- 
temporary controversy  have  been  dissi- 
pated and  historians  approach  the  task 
of  evaluating  Mr.  Truman's  record  as  an 
American,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
and  finally,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
listing  him  among  the  greatest  Presi- 
dents ever  to  serve  this  Nation. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring with  Mr.  Truman  personally  on 
several  occasions.  His  deep  understand- 
ing and  profound  regard  for  human  val- 
ues, his  great  courage  to  speak  out  on 
those  issues  which  need  decisive  action, 
his  unyielding  determination  to  do  only 
those  things  which  would  serve  all  Amer- 
icans, and  his  stubborn  refusal  to  yield 
to  the  pressures  of  selfish  interests  have 
written  a  new  and  most  inspiring  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  American  states- 
men. 

God  grant  that  Mr.  Truman  be  blessed 
with  continued  health  and  indomitable 
spirit  so  that  his  great  wisdom  and 
counsel  can  be  shared  by  all  of  us  in 
these  trying  times  for  many  years  to 
come. 

As  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Truman  today,  I  must  say  that  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  accepted  his  po- 
lite note  to  me  recently  indicating  that 
he  did  not  think  it  wise  for  him  to  seek 
a  seat  in  the  86th  Congress  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  his  home  district.  I 
am  sure  that  had  he  acquiesced  in  my 
suggestion,  we  in  this  House,  would  have 
been  that  much  the  more  fortunate  in 
having  his  knowledge  and  counsel  read- 
ily available  to  us  in  our  many  diiflcult 
deliberations. 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  our  numerous  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on 
his  75th  birthday.  I  want  to  extend  to 
him  my  heartiest  felicitations  on  this 
very  happy  occasion  and  to  wish  him 
many  more  happy  birthdays. 

President  Truman's  golden  jubilee  an- 
niversary is  a  cause  for  celebration  by 
the  entire  Nation.  With  each  passing 
year  his  achievements  during  his  terms 
in  the  presidency  assume  greater  pro- 
portions and  wider  recognition,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  realized  that  he  served 
in  the   difficult  postwar  years  of   up- 


heaval and  adjustment.  Our  country 
was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
his  caliber,  wisdom  and  bravery  to  make 
the  decisions  that  he  did  in  that  diffi- 
cult period. 

Truman  will  always  be  loved  and  ad- 
mired as  the  great  spokesman  for  the 
common  people.  His  frankness,  hon- 
esty, and  sincerity  always  impressed  the 
people  of  America  and  they  respected 
his  views,  even  if  they  did  not  always 
agree  with  him.  In  the  perspective  of 
time,  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
were  closest  to  his  heart.  He  inspired 
and  encouraged  the  development  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  point  4  program  for 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  NATO  or- 
ganization, and  other  important  pro- 
grams which  have  become  a  permanent 
part  of  our  international  relations,  as 
well  as  many  plans  and  programs  on 
the  domestic  front. 

Historians  will  evaluate  him  and  his 
leadership  during  that  crucial  period, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  verdict  will 
b?  that  he  ranks  among  the  greatest  of 
our  Presidents. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  personally  and  intimately 
pray  that  the  good  Lord  bless  him  with 
many  long  years  of  health  and  strength, 
and  that  the  Nation  may  continue  to 
enjoy  his  wise  counsel  in  the  years 
ahead.  May  he  live  to  see  our  Nation 
truly  at  peace,  prosperous  and  happy. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
American  people,  foregoing  all  partisan 
considerations,  are  united  in  expressing  ' 
our  gratification  that  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  has  achieved  his  75th 
birthday.  We  extend  to  him  our  warm- 
est and  most  cordial  felicitations  and 
our  sincere  wishes  for  many  more  years 
of  fruitful  life. 

We  are  a  fortunate  people.  Even 
though  the  heat  of  political  campaigns 
sometimes  engenders  extravagant  and 
even  uncharitable  sentiments  in  the 
zeal  of  defeating  our  political  opponents, 
we  have  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
later  reappraisals  when  the  tumult  and 
shouting  have  abated.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  have  those  reap- 
praisals so  thoroughly  and  so  unani- 
mously disclosed  the  great  stature  of  an 
individual  as  in  the  case  of  President 
Truman.  And  perhaps  even  more  sur- 
prising is  the  happy  fact  that  this  new 
appreciation  is  being  had  during  his  / 
lifetime.  On  all  sides  we  hear  almost 
daily  testimony  of  the  recognition  by  the 
American  people — yes.  and  by  the  rest 
of  the  world — that  Harry  Truman  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great- 
est Presidents  of  the  United  States  at 
a  time  when  greatness  was  sorely 
needed. 

In  the  light  of  what  Is  being  so  hap- 
pily said  here  today  by  my  colleagues,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recount  the 
many  debts  we  all  owe  to  Harry  Tru- 
man. It  is  sobering  to  reflect  on  what 
might  have  been  if  he  had  not  been 
Chief  Executive  and  he  had  not  fear- 
lessly and  brilliantly  conceived  the  steps 
that  were  vital  to  us  and  the  other 
peace-loving  i>eoples  of  the  world. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  may  have  a  part 
in  expressing  the  heartfelt  congratula- 
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tions  of  all  of  us.  and  tlutt  our  former 
President  has  been  spared  to  us  so  that 
he  may  know  Just  how  we  all  feel  toward 
him. 

Mr.  BOLLZNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join  in  honoring 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on 
his  75th  birthday.  A  man  nearly  all  of 
whose  adult  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  who  at  the  age  of  75 
still  continues  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  good  ts  rare  in  the 
history  of  any  democracy.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's place  in  history  is  assured  by  the 
great  decisions  he  made  greatly.  His 
courage  never  falters  imder  fire  of  gov- 
ernments or  men.  His  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  as  well  as  those  of  our  country 
continues  to  be  a  very  real  public  asset. 

I  know  we  all.  regardless  of  party,  join 
in  wishing  him  good  health  and  many 
more  years  of  productive  and  happy  life. 
May  God  bless  and  keep  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  ourselves  on  the 
occasion  of  the  75th  birthday  of  Mis- 
souri's most  distinguished  citizen,  but 
even  more  pleased  over  the  fact  that 
President  Truman  can  enjoy  reading  the 
tributes  that  are  being  paid  to  him.  All 
too  frequently  such  eulogies  are  delayed 
until  an  occasion  when  they  can  be  only 
a  comfort  to  a  famllj  in  an  hour  of 
bereavement. 

While  I  enjoy  the  reminiscence  of  this 
hour,  the  thing  that  gives  me  the  great- 
est Joy  and  the  most  satisfaction  is  the 
fact  that  President  Truman  is  having 
that  unique  experience  of  enjoying  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  the  growing  esteem  and 
the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tributicm  which  he  made  during  his 
years  of  ofDcial  service,  and  which  he 
continues  to  make  in  the  role  of  elder 
statesman.  As  he  goes  about  the  Na- 
tion speaking  to  university  and  college 
groups,  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
these  young  people  their  responsibili- 
ties in  preserving  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties which  we  enjoy  under  our  Oonstl- 
tutlon.  he  is  continuing  to  perform  a 
service  of  inestimable  value, 

I.  along  with  my  father,  was  among 
those  who  supported  "Judge"  Truman 
when  he  was  first  a  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  As  individuals  and  through 
the  newspaper  which  we  operated  at 
that  time,  we  supported  him  in  each  of 
his  campaigns,  because  we  believed,  as 
was  later  confirmed  in  all  of  his  actions. 
that  he  was  a  man  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  the  things  that  he  believed  were 
honest  and  right,  and  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for 
the  people  whom  he  represented. 

This  did  not  mean  that  I  always  agreed 
with  his  Judgment,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  was  President  that  I  did  not 
/  agree  with  and  did  not  Eupport  all  of 
his  policies.  But,  I  also  knew  that  he 
could  appreciate  my  position  in  repre- 
senting a  constituency  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri, with  which  he  was  most  familiar 
since  some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  and 
effective  support  had  come  from  that 
area  during  his  elections  to  the  Senate, 
and  which.  Incidentally,  has  remained 
with  him  throughout  his  career. 


However.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  when  I 
could  not  agree  100  percent  with  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  always  found  that  there 
were  so  many  things  in  which  we  were 
in  agreement,  that  it  was  never  difficult 
for  me  to  make  a  choice  in  his  favor. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
members  of  our  great  Democratic  Party 
did  not  always  make  that  choice,  but  it 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
hear  some  of  those  who  dunng  his  serv- 
ice as  President  were  among  his  most 
severe  critics,  but  who  after  he  had  left 
office  and  they  had  witnessed  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  were 
wiUmg  to  admit.  "WeU,  President  Tru- 
man wasn't  so  bad.  after  alL" 

Yes;  the  man  from  Independence  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  stature  and  influence, 
and  today  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  the  eminence  of  his  place  in  his- 
tory, or  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  who  admire  courage,  frankness 
and  fairness,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  many  virtues  for  which  we  honor  this 
champion  of  freedom  and  liberty  on  his 
75th  birthday. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  on  this  75th  birth- 
day of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  many  fine  accomplish- 
ments and  to  say  a  few  words  of  per- 
sonal regard.  I  remember  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  I  felt  for  him  when  the  news 
came  of  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt, sympathy  because  I  knew  It  would 
be  difficult  to  follow  a  world  figure  of 
the  stature  of  his  predecessor.  This 
news  came  to  me  when  I  was  in  guerrilla 
fighting  in  the  Philippine  Islands  near 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  President 
Truman,  in  the  months  and  years  which 
followed,  proved  time  after  time  that  he 
was  capable  of  making  well  the  big  de- 
cisions which  history  would  place  upon 
him. 

I  remember  a  few  years  later  at  a  ban- 
quet In  Washington  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  in  a  wheel  chair  at  a 
banquet  in  a  Washington  hotel.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  and  our  fine  majority 
leader,  John  McCormack,  perceived  that 
there  would  be  real  trouble  in  placing 
the  chair  at  the  table  assigned  to  me 
and  they  both  insisted  that  I  Join  them 
at  their  more  adjustable  table.  This 
I  did.  The  thoughtfulness  of  President 
Truman  and  Mr.  McCormack  was  cer- 
tainly deeply  appreciated  by  me.  The 
outstanding  remark  that  I  can  remem- 
ber the  President  making  in  the  con- 
versation that  evening  was  that  If  he 
had  to  make  the  decision  again  to  drop 
the  atomic  bomb,  he  would  have  made 
the  decision  Just  as  he  did  when  history 
called  upon  him  for  that  decision.  His 
major  decisions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
afTairs  were  of  tremendous  significance 
and  will  affect  the  world  for  centuries 
to  cc«ne.  I  do  not  know  of  .a  single  one 
of  them  that  history  so  far  has  indicated 
as  faulty. 

No  two  people  see  everything  exactly 
alike,  and  I  can  remember  one  occasion 
when  President  Truman  wrote  me  what 
I  considered  to  be  a  rather  strong  letter 
of  disapproval  of  my  position  on  a  par- 
ticular matter.  He  shortly  thereafter 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter  which  indi- 


cated that  he  realized  that  his  first  letter 
had  been  a  little  fiery  in  langxiage.  In 
referring  to  the  earlier  letter  he  said: 
"Sconetimes  we  get  ruffled  for  no  good 
cause."  Certainly  this  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  bigness  of  his  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  persistent 
courage  in  standing  for  what  he  thinks  is 
right.  I  believe  the  American  people 
can  be  very,  very  grateful  that  a  man  of 
his  fine  qualities  led  them  in  the  par- 
ticular years  of  peril  when  he  had  these 
tremendous  responsibilities  upon  his 
shoulders.  I  consider  that  I  am  a  very 
lucky  person  to  have  known  a  man  of 
his  character  and  to  have  served  in  Con- 
gress when  he  was  President. 

That  he  is  still  very  active  in  many 
things  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  is 
well  known  to  everyone.  An  illustration 
from  my  own  mail  was  a  recent  letter 
from  him  encouraging  me  in  my  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  construction  of  the  cross- 
Florida  barge  canaL    He  wrote: 

I  hope  that  someday  crofis-Plorlda  barge 
canal  can  be  completed.  In  my  opinion  It  Is 
necessary  lor  the  welfare  of  the  whde 
country. 

As  I  close  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  one  of  the  things  that  will 
last  with  me  the  longest  about  President 
Truman,  and  to  which  I  have  often  re- 
ferred in  speeches,  is  a  little  incident 
illustrative  of  his  strong  personal  loyal- 
ties. It  was  when  the  President  was  be- 
ing criticized  by  some  publicity  seekers 
for  being  away  from  Washington  when 
his  mother  was  very  ill  in  Missouri.  His 
remark  at  that  time  was  to  the  point 
when  he  said: 

She  sat  up  with  me  many  times  when  I 
needed  her  and  I  want  to  reciprocate  when 
she  needs  me.  Whenever  ahe  wakes  up,  she 
wants  to  talk  to  me.    I  want  to  be  tbere. 


•/ 


I  am  glad  that  his  losralties  to  persons  • 

are    accompanied    by    equally    strong  ^ 

loyalties  to  his  country  and  to  God.  ^  1 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  mindful  that  nothing  I  may  say 
could  ever  add  to  the  already  great  stat- 
ure of  our  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S.  Tnunan. 

Instead,  as  the  Representative  In  Con- 
gress of  his  home  district,  and  speaking 
for  all  of  the  people  of  that  district,  it 
is  a  privilege,  to  simply  say,  "Happy 
birthday,  happy  diamond  Jubilee,  and 
may  there  be  maziy  happy  returns  of 
the  day." 

The  Fourth  Missouri  District  includes 
not  only  Independence,  Mo.,  made  fa- 
mous by  its  leading  son,  and  home  of 
the  Truman  Library,  but  at  the  southern 
end  of  this  same  district,  four  counties 
away  is  Lamar,  Mo.,  the  Irirthplace  of 
Mr.  Truman.  There  on  Sunday.  April 
19,  1959,  this  restored  hcxne  was  made 
a  State  park.  Thousands  gathered  that 
day  to  pay  tribute,  but  in  the  shears  to 
follow  this  will,  in  my  opinion,  become 
a  national  shrine,  visited  aimually  by 
Increasing  thousands  of  admirers  oi  our 
great  citizen. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  distinc- 
ti(»i  to  have  known  him  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  I  had  always  known  that  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem,  near  lils  home. 
as  a  county  Judge  and  throughout  his 
native  Missouri.     When  I  arrived   in 
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Washington,  I  quickly  learned  from  my 
colleagues  and  all  those  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  he  was  loved  and  much  respected 
by  those  who  had  served  with  him  in 
Congress  and  those  who  were  here  while 
he  lived  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Without  exception,  they  speak  praisingly 
of  him. 

But  what  always  brings  a  quick  re- 
ception is  at  the  times  when  I  may  make 
a  casual  remark  that  I  am  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  to  some  men  on  the 
street — men  without  titles,  such  as  the 
barber,  the  bellhop,  the  cab  driver. 
Their  faces  light  up  with  warm  admira- 
tion and  in  their  own  unsolicited  and 
voluntary  way  they  say,  "We  like  that 
fellow,  Truman." 

His  appearance,  denying  the  fact  that 
today  he  is  75  pears  of  age,  his  morning 
walks,  his  youthful  energy  leave  the  im- 
pression he  is  a  man  25  years  younger 
than  the  birth  records  witness.  Let  us 
pray  Harry  S.  Truman  will  continue, 
with  his  perennial  enthusiasm  as  a 
teacher  and  counselor,  to  walk  among 
us,  now  a  statesman  of  international 
reputation,  giving  us  freely  of  his  wis- 
dom and  experience.  A  man  of  great 
Stature  and  courage,  history  will  increas- 
ingly emphasize  President  Tinman 
safely  piloted  us  through  our  most  cru- 
cial times  when  communism  was 
stretching  its  ugly  tentacles  in  all  di- 
rections. With  President  Tnunan  at 
the  helm,  the  United  States  successfully 
fought  communism  without  involving 
the  United  States  in  war  by  several  of 
his  monumental  decisions:  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  spared  from  the  Commimist 
peril  by  the  Truman  doctrine;  the  Mar- 
Shall  plan  was  the  greatest  single  force 
in  stabilizing  the  economy  of  Western 
"Europe  and  thwarting  Communist  po- 
litical victories;  the  Atlantic  Pact  added 
unity  to  the  force  against  communism; 
the  Berlin  airlift  saved  BerUn  from  a 
Russian  blockade  which  could  have 
snuffed  out  forever  her  hope  of  ever  at- 
taining a  free  status. 

In  the  face  of  bitter  criticism  and  un- 
favorable popular  opinion,  President 
Truman  steadfastly  and  courageously 
ordered  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  shorten  the  war  against  Japan, 
a  measure  militarily  sound  though  not 
calculated  to  add  to  his  immediate  and 
unanimous  acclaim.  This  is  the  test  of 
the  man — to  proceed  to  do  the  right 
thing  even  though  it  may  not  be  the 
popular  thing. 

Harry  S.  Truman  is  a  man  of  de- 
cision— without  which  we  might  now  be 
isolated  in  a  Commimist-dominated 
world.  For  these  decisions  we  are 
thankful,  and  again  we  all  hope  that  we 
have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  the 
many  decisions  facing  us  in  the  future. 

I  am  very  honored  and  extremely 
fortunate  to  represent  President  Tru- 
man's district,  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri.  To  this  man  of 
Independence  and  to  this  great  Missou- 
rian  I  am  Indebted  for  wise  advice  and 
sincere  and  valuable  cotmsel.  To  this 
great  American  I  take  pleasure  and 
pride  In  extending  these  birthday  fe- 
licitations from  his  fellow  Missourians. 


REVISION  OF  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay  J  is  recognized  for  45  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
begin  my  remarks,  I  should  hke  to  wish 
former  President  Harry  Truman  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day  on  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
in  order  to  speak  about  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  country  and 
also  of  great  importance  to  our  neighbors 
abroad.  That  subject  is  immigration 
and  the  need  for  an  overhaul,  top  to 
bottom,  of  our  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
6826,  designed  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  This 
legislation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  was  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses, with  changes  that  have  been 
necessitated  by  the  enactment  of  interim 
laws  and  other  changes  that  I  have 
deemed  important.  I  have  a  particular 
interest  in  this  subject  as  I  took  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  policy  involved  in 
this  legislation  when  I  served  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

In  introducing  this  measure  I  speak 
not  only  for  my  own  constituency  but 
for  all  who  now  wish  for  a  change  in  the 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 
This  proposal  would  make  a  workable 
and  necessary  revision  in  the  basis  of 
the  quota  system.  I  shall  try  to  describe 
it  briefly  and  succinctly,  and  I  will  leave 
out  a  great  many  of  the  details,  and  shall 
not  go  into  some  of  the  more  minor  as- 
pects of  this  omnibus  reform  bill  because 
of  its  complexity  and  because  of  the  time 
that  it  would  take.  However,  I  shall  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  appended  a  simple 
analysis  of  the  various  sections  of  this 
bill. 

First,  the  present  quota  system  Is  de- 
rived from  a  formula,  itself  vastly  com- 
plex, which  is  based  on  the  1920  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  This  anachronism, 
it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Apart  from  its  theoretical  objections  It 
has  some  practical  objections. 

The  total  population  as  shown  by  the 
most  recent  census  should  be  used  as 
the  base  for  determining  the  overall 
quota  ceiling.  I  should  like  to  interject 
that  this  quota  is  based  not  only  on  the 
1920  population,  but— and  here  is  where 
the  first  discrimination  comes  in — on  a 
formula  which  takes  into  account  only 
the  white  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  excludes  from  the  definition 
of  the  word  "inhabitants,"  in  determin- 
ing the  population  base  upon  which 
quota  allocations  are  made,  all  persons 
not  of  the  white  race,  which  includes 
even  the  American  Indians.  If,  instead 
of  this,  we  use  the  total  population  as  a 
base,  and  if  we  use — take  a  projec- 
tion to  1950 — the  year  of  the  latest  cen- 
sus— it  would  result  in  an  increase  In 
the  basic  statutory  quota  of  about  65,000 
quota  numbers.    This  is  not  such  an  in- 


crease as  would  break  down  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  gives  recognition  to  increased  de- 
mands of  commerce,  industry,  science 
and  technology  for  persons  whose  skills 
are  needed  in  this  country.  Even  more, 
it  gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  those 
citizens  and  persons  here  awaiting  citi- 
zenship should  be  permitted  to  have 
freer  access  to  quotas  so  that  they  may 
bring  here  close  relatives  and  unite  fami- 
lies which  have  been  split  up  by  the 
harsh  restrictions  of  existing  law. 

In  order  to  eliminate  some  of  the  in- 
equity resulting  from  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral countries  have  large  quotas  which 
they  do  not  use,  while  others  have  small 
quotas  which  are  oversubscribed,  this 
bill  will  provide  that  the  Increase  of 
about  65,000  quota  numbers  would  be 
distributed  among  countries  in  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  immigration  to  this 
country  since  the  establishment  of  the 
quota  system  in  1924. 

Second,  this  legislation  will  permit  the 
utilization  each  year  of  unused  quota 
numbers  by  distributing  them  for  use 
in  a  quota  pool  for  each  of  four  geo- 
graphical regions — Europe,  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Oceania.  Here  again,  it  should  be 
understood  that  this  will  not  increase 
the  quota  as  such,  but  is  merely  a  method 
for  utilization  of  quota  numbers  which 
now  go  by  the  board  solely  because  cer- 
tain of  the  large  quota  countries  have 
not  used,  and  do  not  yet  use,  their  en- 
tire allotment  of  quota  numbers.  Mean- 
while, the  other  coimtries  of  the  world 
such  as  Greece.  Australia.  Italy,  and  the 
Philippines,  which  customarily  exhaust 
their  quota  allotment,  are  unable  to 
have  access  to  the  unused  numbers.  Ob- 
viously, such  a  system  deprives  the 
United  States  of  aliens  having  some  of 
the  most  needed  skills.  This  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  recognized  by  Congress. 
In  1957.  and  again  in  1958.  Congress 
saw  fit  to  enact  legislation  declaring  that 
all  persons  who  were  waiting  on  regis- 
tered waiting  lists  for  first  preference 
visas — ahens  having  needed  skills,  edu- 
cation, experience,  or  ability — should 
forthwith  be  Issued  nonquota  visas. 
This  bill  gives  recognition  to  this  fact, 
and  by  making  a  modest  increase  In  the 
quota,  coupled  with  a  pooling  of  unused 
quota  numbers,  sets  a  permanent  pat- 
tern for  handling  this  problem  which 
has  heretofore  been  met  with  piecemeal 
legislation. 

The  third  Important  feature  of  this 
bill  relates  to  the  system  by  which  this 
country  shall  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
refugees  throughout  the  world,  especially 
in  these  days  when  victims  of  Commu- 
nist oppression  continue  to  flee  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  to  freedom  in 
Western  Europe.  This  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  can  talk  with  some  measure  of 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  was 
in  Europe  during  and  directly  after  the 
Himgarian  revolt — that  glorious,  short- 
lived spark  of  freedom  that  so  thor- 
oughly exposed  the  Communist  oppres- 
sors for  what  they  are.  I  stood  at  the 
bridge  at  Andau;  I  walked  the  Hun- 
garian border  and  saw  coiirageous  free- 
dom fighters  and  women  and  children 
fleeing  into  Austria. 
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The  administration  at  that  time  met 
the  problem  by  invoking  the  parole  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  immigration  law. 
Since  then,  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  procedure.  In  my 
view  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  not 
only  to  clarify  this  area  but  to  establish 
on  a  permanent  basis  legislation  which 
will  enable  our  Government  intelligently 
and  compassionately  to  meet  its  fair 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  refugee  re- 
lief in  such  critical  periods. 

This  bill  specifies  that  the  President 
may  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  parole  into 
this  country  a  number  of  "refugee-es- 
capees" and  "nonsettled  hard-core  refu- 
gees." roughly  amounting  to  a  total  of 
68.000  per  year.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  given  dis- 
cretion to  provide  such  measure  of  relief 
as  is  consistent  with  our  world  responsi- 
bility. workiTig  closely  and  chiefly 
through  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  This  provision  does  in  fact 
place  a  large  measure  of  discretion  in 
the  executive  branch  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program,  a  discretion  which 
I  bebeve  is  necessary.  By  use  of  the  pa- 
role system,  however,  flexibility  is  also 
granted  in  the  sp>eedy  return  of  any  per- 
son so  admitted  in  the  event  an  error  is 
made.  The  legislation  also  provides  a 
method  whereby  persons  thus  paroled 
mto  the  United  States  can  adjust  their 
status  to  that  of  p>ermanent  residence, 
subject  to  congressional  review  in  each 
case. 

A  fourth  important  provision  of  this 
legislation  will  vest  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral discretionary  power,  in  proper  cases 
and  under  certain  conditions,  to  allow 
the  entry  into  the  United  States,  or  to 
prevent  the  deportation  of  certain  clearly 
specified  classes  of  aliens,  not  to  exceed 
5.000  per  year.     Those  classes  are  close 
relatives   of   United    States   citizens   or 
lawfully    resident    aliens,    veterans    or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  re- 
ligious functionaries.     I  do  not  think  I 
should  belabor  the  point  respecting  the 
inadequacy  and  unacceptability  of  the 
private  bill   method   as   an   avenue  for 
relief   in   hardship    immigration   cases. 
The  Congress  has  seen  the  number  of 
such  private  immigration  bills  rise  from 
12  enacted  during  the  78th  Congress  to 
an  astonishing  total  of  927  enacted  in 
the    85th    Congress — a    frightening    in- 
crease of  over  10,000  percent.     In  the 
84th  Congress,  4,474  private  relief  Im- 
migration   bills    were    introduced,    and 
1.227  were  enacted.    This  is  a  fantastic 
burden  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  and  the  President,  who  must 
review  aU  private  bills  that  are  enacted. 
In  the  present  Congress,  during  the  flrst 
3  months  of  its  existence,  there  were 
1.435  such  bills  introduced.     Certainly 
the  time  of  this  Congress  shoxild  be  de- 
voted to  matters  of  more  general  and 
national  importance,  although  I  would 
be  the  last  to  deprecate  the  vital  im- 
portance of  a  private  immigration  bill 
to  the  individual  concerned.    It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
delegated  to  the  Attorney  General  so 
that,  in  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  immigration  law,  he  can  exercise 


his  sotmd  discretion  and  determine 
which  aliens  shall,  within  the  limits 
specified  by  Congress,  be  excepted  from 
the  normal  application  of  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law.  There  Is  nothing  fan- 
tastic about  this  proposal.  It  merely 
carries  forward  what  Congress  has  al- 
ready done,  not  only  in  the  basic  im- 
migration law  but  also  in  its  enactments 
during  the  85th  Congress  when  it  vested 
in  the  Attorney  General  greater  author- 
ity to  grant  administrative  relief  to 
aliens  seeking  admission  to  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  those  already  here. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  system  I 
have  suggested  will  eliminate  all  private 
bills  in  the  immigration  field,  nor  do  I 
suggest  that  they  should  be  eliminated. 
The  people  always  have  the  right  to  pe- 
tition Congress  for  redress.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  administrators 
of  the  law  should  first  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  investigate  and  determine 
the  merits  of  the  cases,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  in  the  case  of  an  adverse  ad- 
ministrative action,  the  Congress  may 
be  loathe  to  consider  or  enact  a  private 
bill. 

One  very  serious  matter  which  has 
confronted  the  Congress  repeatedly  but 
I  believe  would  be  adequately  met  with 
this  legislation,  is  the  problem  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  worst  of  our  de- 
portable   aliens — racketeers,     narcotics 
peddlers,  or  worse— are  able  to  protract 
their  unwelcome  stay  in  our  midst  in- 
definitely    and    beyond    reason    solely 
through  misuse  of  our  judicial  processes. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  our  courts.    Rather  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  statutory  scheme  now   in 
existence   which   permits   a   deportable 
alien    to   shop   around   from   court   to 
court,  to  try  and  retry  the  same  issue. 
One   notorious   alien  of   this   type  has 
been  able  to  take  his  case  through  the 
courts  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  three 
times.     I  have  made  certain  changes  in 
this  portion  of  this  legislation  from  the 
form  In  which   it  was  originally  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration.      These 
changes  are  designed  to  make  certain 
that  the  rights  of  aliens  subject  to  de- 
portation   are    safeguarded.     I   believe 
that  the  legislation  as  finally  drafted 
will  safeguard  both  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  a  whole  in  having  a  workable 
and  effective  system  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  for  a  full  and  impartial 
hearing  and  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  include  at  their  conclusion  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Prick).     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Explanation  and   Analysis  of  thi  Provi- 
sions  OP   THE   Bill   To   Amend   Titles    I, 

U,    AND    m    OP   THE    IMKICRATION    AND    NA- 
TION AUTT  '  ACT,   AND   Fos   Other    Purposes 

Sections  1,  2,  and  3:  These  sections  of  the 
blU  would  provide  moderate  revisions  In  the 
quota  system.  The  system  would  be  brought 
up  to  date.  Equitable  distribution  of  addi- 
tional quotas  would  be  provided.  Pour  re- 
gional quota  pools  would  be  established  to 
which  unused  quota  nximbers  would  be  as- 


signed.   Mortgages  on  quotas  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  annual  quota 
of  154,657  is  computed  by  taking  one-sixth 
of  1  percent  of  the  white  population  In  1920. 
less  Western  Hemisphere  Immigrants  and 
their  descendants.  If  the  total  population 
In  1920  had  been  used  for  this  computation, 
the  quota  figure  would  have  constituted  one- 
seventh  of  1  percent.-!  The  bill  applies  the 
latter  percentage  to  the  1950  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  the 
act.  The  result  Is  an  annual  quota  of  219,- 
461,  or  an  increase  of  64,804. 

Under  the  bill  the  existing  quoU  of  154.- 
657  would  continue  to  be  allocated  as  at 
present,  but  the  present  maximum  subquota 
allocation  of  100  to  each  colony  would  be 
raised  to  200.  With  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  quota  over  and  above  154.657  the 
legislation  would  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  quota  for  each  minimum  quota  area. 
This  increase  would  be  from  the  present  100 
to  200.  With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  increase  in  the  quota  au- 
thorization the  bUl  would  provide  an  im- 
portant new  feature  designed  to  recognize 
actual  Immigration  since  the  Quota  Act  of 
1924.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  the  remainder 
of  the  increase  in  the  total  quota,  to  the 
several  quota  areas  so  that  there  will  be 
assigned  to  each  quota  area  that  proportion 
which  the  immigration  to  the  United  States 
since  July  1,  1924,  and  up  to  July  1,  1955. 
from  that  area  bears  to  the  total  immigra- 
tion from  all  quota  areas. 

AnothCT  significant  change  proposed  is 
to  provide  ior  utUizatlon  erf  tmused  quota 
numbers.  Under  existing  law  faUure  to  use 
in  the  year  all  of  the  quota  allocated  to  a 
particular  area  results  in  Its  being  wiped 
out.  It  is  not  carried  forward  Into  the  next 
year.  The  bill  would  establUh  a  separate 
quota  pocrt  for  each  of  four  regions,  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania,  as  described  In  the 
propxwal,  to  which  the  unused  quota  num- 
bers of  the  respective  regions  would  be  as- 
signed for  redistribution.  Quota  ntmibers 
thus  assigned  would  be  avaiUble  for  use 
only  during  the  period  of  1  year  following 
their  assignment.  Such  quota  nimibers 
woiild  be  made  available  only  for  aUocation 
within  the  respective  regions  and  only  to 
qualified  Immigrants  eligible  for  a  prefer- 
ence status  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Sections  4.  5,  and  6 :  These  provisions  of  the 
blU  would  revise  and  clarify  existing  parole 
authority  covering  the  emergency  admission 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States.  Also,  pro- 
cedures would  be  provided  under  which  a 
designated  number  of  aliens  who  have  been 
paroled  Into  the  United  States  might  adjust 
their  Inunlgration  status  to  that  of  a  lawful 
permanent  resident.  Aliens  ptu-oled  Into  the 
United  States  and  who  are  presently  here  in 
an  indefinite  status  include  aliens  admitted 
for  emergency  reasons  ot  for  reasons  of 
public   Interest. 

Section  4  grants  the  President  power  to 
authcM-ize  the  parole  by  the  Attorney  General 
Into  the  United  States  of  escapees  from  Com- 
munist tyranny,  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  have  fied  from  their  homelands 
and  are  in  other  non-Ckjmmunist  coxintrles. 
The  number  of  escapees  who  could  be  so  pa- 
roled annually  may  not,  under  the  proposal, 
exceed  the  average  nxmiber  of  aUens  who  have 
been  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States 
each  year  since  June  25.  1948.  by  special 
acts  of  Congress  (approximately  68.000). 
Parole  could  be  granted  under  such  procla- 
mation to  escapees  from  Communist  perse- 
cution who  have  fled  to  any  non -Communist 
area. 

Section  5  sets  up  a  procedure  whereby  the 
immigration  stat\is  of  parolees  may  be  ad- 
Justed  to  that  of  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent.    The    Attorney    General    could    grant 
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such  •djustment  ot  status  In  his  discretion 
after  the  alien  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  2  years  and  If  the  applicant  i£  of  good 
character  and  if  the  adjustment  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest.  A  re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General's  action  If  fa- 
vorable would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Unless  the  Congress  disapproved,  tlie  alien's 
entry  would  be  recorded  as  of  the  date  of 
the  alien's  last  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  Congress  did  not  approve  the  adminis- 
trative action,  the  Attorney  General  is  to  re- 
quire the  departure  of  the  alien  from  the 
United  States. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  number  of 
aliens  whose  status  may  be  adjusted  under 
section  5  shall  not  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year 
the  average  number  of  aliens  authorized  to 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  each  fiscal  year  between  June 
36,  1SH8.  and  July  1.  1967.  by  any  special  pub- 
lic acts  of  Congress  enacted  during  that 
period. 

Sections  7,  8.  9,  and  10:  These  sections  of 
the  bill  would  provide  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative authority  to  take  care  of  hardship 
cases.  The  purpose  of  these  provisions  Is  to 
reduce  the  need  for  private  immigration  leg- 
islation which  over  the  years  has  grown  to 
staggering  proportions.  The  President  and 
Congress  would  thus  be  relieved  of  unneces- 
sary and  intolerable  burdens  in  this  field.  A 
more  suitable  means  would  be  provided  for 
the  consideration  of  applications  for  relief 
and  a  basis  would  be  established  for  the  luU- 
Xorm  treatment  of  all  cases. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  vest  In  the 
Attorney  General  discretionary  power  to  ad- 
mit to  the  United  States  aliens  with  close 
relatives  In  this  country,  regardless  of  a  tech- 
nical statutory  ground  of  Inadmissibility. 
The  same  benefits  are  made  available  to  war 
veterans  and  to  functionaries  of  religious  or- 
ganizations. However,  the  bill  provides  that 
no  relief  shall  be  accorded  aliens  whoee  pres- 
ence here  wo\ild  be  dangeroxis  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States.  Similarly, 
section  8  of  the  bill  vests  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  Attorney  General  to  withhold 
Institution  of  deportation  proceedings,  to 
cancel  such  proceedings  If  instituted,  and  to 
adjust  the  status  of  deportable  aliens  to  that 
of  permanent  residents.  This  discretionary 
power  to  grant  relief  is  likewise  limited  to 
Aliens  who  have  cloee  relatives  In  this  coun- 
try, war  veterans,  and  rellgloiis  functionaries. 

It  Is  fiirther  provided  that  there  shall  be 
an  annual  celling  of  5,000  on  all  cases  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  may  exercise  the 
authority  provided  by  sections  7  and  8,  and 
that  In  each  case  there  shall  be  an  appropri- 
ate charge  against  the  quota. 

Section  11:  Existing  law  requires  that  cer- 
tain aliens  who  have  been  excluded  or  de- 
ported from  the  United  States  may  not  re- 
•I^ly  for  admission  unless  the  Attorney 
General  first  grants  permission  to  do  so. 
This  is  an  unnecessary  and  exp>enslve  compli- 
cation In  our  Immigration  procedures  and 
should  be  eliminated  since  there  are  now 
ample  safeguards  in  the  law  agalnet  the  re- 
admission  of  unqualified  aliens.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  documentary  requirements  In  the 
statute  which  contemplate  a  preliminary 
screening  by  a  consular  oflBcer  before  the 
alien  receives  a  travel  document.  Allied  pro- 
visions In  the  statute  require  prosecution  of 
aliens  who  have  returned  to  this  country 
without  having  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
mission from  the  Attorney  General.  This 
section  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  repeal 
of  these  requirements. 

Section  12:  The  act  contains  provisions 
permitting  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  waive  the  requirement 
of  travel  documents  In  certain  Instances  on 
behalf  of  nonimmigrant  aliens.  The  exer- 
cise of  this  power  In  individual  emergency 
cases  Is  now  limited  to  those  which  are 
"unforeseen."    The  quoted  word  Is  unneces- 


sarily restrictive  and  should  be  eliminated. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  effect  this  desirable  change. 

Section  13:  This  section  codifies  into  sec- 
tion 212(d) 7  of  the  basic  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  effect  of  the  recent 
statutes,  Public  Law  8&-508  granting  state- 
hood to  Alaska,  and  Public  Law  86-3  grant- 
ing statehood  to  Hawaii,  which  provide  that 
aliens  coming  to  the  mainland  from  those 
places  are  not  subject  to  the  Immigration 
inspection  requirements. 

Section  14:  In  prescribing  the  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  hearings  before  special 
inquiry  officers  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  to  determine  eligibility  of 
persons  to  enter  the  United  States  (so-called 
exclusion  hearings),  existing  law  provides 
that  such  hearings  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
special  Inquiry  officer.  The  law  does  not 
specifically  provide  for  the  assignment  of  an 
additional  officer  to  pre^nt  evidence  at  such 
hearings.  In  regard  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings the  existing  statute  provides  for  the 
assignment  of  an  additional  officer  to  present 
the  Government's  case.  In  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  assign  an  additional  officer 
to  perform  the  prosecutive  functions  In  ex- 
cltislon  cases,  in  his  discretion,  where  he 
deems  such  procedure  to  be  desirable  in  ptu-- 
ticular  cases,  express  statutory  authority 
should  be  provided.  This  section  of  the  bill 
would  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  make  such  assign- 
ments of  examining  officers  in  exclusion  cases. 

Section  16 :  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  air  and  surface  travel  throughout 
the  world  and  many  aliens  traveling  from 
one  foreign  country  to  another  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  the  United  States.  Un- 
der contracts  authorized  to  be  entered  Into 
between  the  Attorney  General  and  operators 
of  transportation  lines  such  aliens  may  be 
exempted  from  certain  documentary  require- 
ments of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  However,  they  must  undergo  the  ex- 
amination and  Inspection  required  of  aliens 
generally,  resisting  in  some  Instances  in  their 
exclusion  or  deportation.  The  enforcement 
of  this  requirement  has  resulted  In  severe 
hardship  as  well  as  loss  of  good  will  and 
unnecessary  expense  to  both  the  Government 
and  the  operators  of  transportation  lines 
where  the  aliens  would  otherwise  pass 
through  this  country  in  "direct  transit."  To 
alleviate  this  unfortunate  situation  author- 
ity should  be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General 
to  dispense  in  his  discretion  with  this  re- 
quirement In  Individual  cases.  Section  15 
of  the  bill  would  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  guarantees  entered  into  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  aliens  and  the  operators  of 
transportation  lines,  it  Is  believed,  would 
provide  ample  safeguards. 

Section  18:  This  section  woiild  provide  that 
deportation  proceedings  may  be  Instituted 
otherwise  than  by  a  warrant  of  arrest.  Un- 
der a  practice  of  long  standing,  deportation 
proceedings  have  been  instituted  by  a  physi- 
cal arrest  of  the  respondent.  Such  action 
has  been  regarded  on  occasions  as  being  un- 
duly harsh,  particularly  when  the  alien  Is  a 
child  of  tender  years,  or  is  of  advanced  age, 
or  for  some  other  reason  Is  not  likely  to 
abscond.  Although  section  242(b)  of  the 
present  law  prescribes  the  deportation  hear- 
ing procedure,  it  does  not  specify  the  manner 
in  which  such  proceedings  must  be  Initi- 
ated. The  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
cently adopted  the  practice  of  conunenclng 
a  deportation  proceeding  with  an  order  to 
show  cause,  reserving  a  physical  arrest  for 
those  cases  In  which  custody  and  detention 
of  the  alien  Is  regarded  as  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest  car  safety.  While  this  proce- 
dure is  regarded  as  being  entirely  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  law,  enactment  of  this 
section  would  afford  an  unmistakable  statu- 
tory sanction  for  this  less  drastic  procedxu'a. 

Section  17:  This  section  would  llberallz* 
those   provisions  of   existing   law   granting 
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special  naturalization  benefits  to  alien  mem- 
ben  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  certain 
alien  veterans,  and  would  consolldat«  and 
codify  a  number  of  related  statutes.  Ex- 
isting law  grants  special  benefits  in  this 
regard  to  aliens  who  have  completed  at 
least  3  years'  peacetime  honorable  service 
In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  law  however,  are  available  only 
to  those  who  were  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  i>ermanent  residence. 
These  requirements  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing benefits  to  many  worthy  soldiers  who. 
because  of  oversubscribed  quotas,  or  other 
reasons,  are  unable  to  obtain  an  immigra- 
tion visa,  and  to  those  who,  because  of 
service  connected  disabilities,  have  been 
honorably  discharged  before  completing  the 
required  3  years'  service.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  and  would  extend  the  benefits  to 
those  who  were  prevented  from  completing 
the  necessary  3  years'  service  because  of  dis- 
abilities received  while  serving.  In  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of 
statutes  providing  special  naturalization 
benefits  for  meml>ers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Separate  statutes  were  enacted  extending 
these  special  benefits  to  persons  who  served 
honorably  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  during  World  War 
I.  during  World  War  n.  and  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  section  would  con- 
solidate these  separately  enacted  statute* 
and  would  naake  uniform  the  condition 
for  natiiralization  although  based  upon 
service  during  different  conflict*  In  which 
the  United  States  may  have  been  Involved. 
Proper  safeguards  are  contained  In  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  advantages  of  this  new 
legislation  to  those  who  served  in  an  active 
duty  status,  and  were  honorably  discharged. 

Section  18:  (a)  Under  section  310  of  tb« 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act,  certain 
aliens  who  are  employed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  certain  American  firms  or  Insti- 
tutions, etc.,  may  go  abroad  in  the  course 
of  their  employment  without  losing  the 
residence  prereqtilsltes  for  naturalization. 
However,  no  provision  is  made  for  their 
alien  spouses  or  children  who  wish  to  go 
abroad  with  them,  but  likewise  desire  to 
avoid  endangering  their  eligibility  for  nat- 
uralization becaitse  of  interruption  of  their 
U.S.  residence.  This  causes  unnecessary 
sei>aratlon  of  families.  It  is  believed 
that  If  an  alien  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  an  American  firm  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  retaining  his  eligibility  for 
naturalization  because  of  the  advantage  to 
our  national  interest  derived  from  his  em- 
ployment abroad,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
bring  with  him  his  alien  wife  and  children 
and  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits.  A  similar  provision,  in  respect  to 
spouses,  was  contained  in  a  former  nattirall- 
cation  law  (Act  of  June  29.  1938.  62  Stat. 
1247).  This  proposal  would  benefit  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department  and  other 
governmental  agencies  as  well  as  persons  sta- 
tioned abroad  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  With  respect  to  children.  It  1« 
deemed  appropriate  that  the  benefits  should 
be  limited  to  the  period  before  the  child 
reaches  the  age  of  23  years  or  Is  married. 
This  will  result  in  the  receipt  of  benefits 
only  by  those  children  whose  sole  purpoee  in 
being  abroad  Is  to  remain  in  the  household 
of  their  parent,  who  leaves  the  United  State* 
becaiise  of  his  employment. 

(b)  Under  existing  law  a  petition  for 
naturalization  must  be  filed  in  a  naturaliza- 
tion court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  peti- 
tioner's residence.  This  places  an  undue 
hardship  upon  many  aliens  now  being  In- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  for  military 
training.  Although  they  are  fully  eligible 
for  naturalization,  having  completed  the 
necessary  6  years  residence  In  the  United 
Stotee,  etc.,  they  find  that  their  military 
obligations  frequently  cauae  them  to  be  sta- 
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tloned  In  the  United  States  far  away  from 
the  State  where  they  have  their  residence. 
'     In  view  of  the  obligations  placed  upon  them 
by  the  Government,  it  appears  equitable  that 
persons  actually  serving  in  the  Armed  Force* 
of  the  United  States  should,  while  so  serv- 
ing, be  exempt  from  the  ordinary  require- 
ments a*  to  the  place  of  filing  a  petition  for 
{      naturalization.      This    proposal    would    ac- 
complish that  purpose  by  exempting  persons 
I     in  the  Armed  Forces  from  the  requirement 
I     contained  In  section  310(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  as  to  the  location 
of  the  naturalization  court  in  which  a  peti- 
I     tion  for  naturalization  must  be  filed. 
I  (c)  Under  section  316(a)  of  the  present  act 

a  petitioner  for  naturalization  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  law  must  establish  6 
months  continuous  residence  in  a  particular 
State  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  his 
petition.  For  the  same  reasons  as  are  given 
above  In  respect  to  (b) ,  this  requirement  also 
places  an  excessive  burden  upon  aliens  now 
being  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces.  Their 
military  service  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  in  any  particular  State  for  as  long 
as  6  months  in  order  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  applicable  to  other  petitioners 
for  naturalization,  causing  delay  in  their 
acquiring  citizenship.  In  view  of  their  mili- 
tary obligations,  such  persons,  while  actually 
serving,  should  be  exempted  from  the  ordi- 
nary  requirement  as  to  the  6  months  resl- 
,  dence  In  a  particular  State  at  the  time  of  fil- 
;  Ing  a  petition  for  naturalization.  This 
;  proposal  would  accomplish  that  pur|x>se  by 
exempting  them  from  that  requirement  con- 
'  talned  in  section  316(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act. 

Section  19:  SecUon  202  of  the  act  deals 
with  the  determination  of  quotas  to  which 
immigrants  shall  be  chargeable.  This  section 
would  revise  section  202  so  as  to  grant  an 
Asian  spouse  the  benefit  of  the  quota  of  an 
accompanying  spouse,  and  permit  the  Asian 
spouse  of  a  native  of  a  Western  HemUphere 
country  to  be  clsssified  as  a  nonquota  im- 
migrant If  accompanying,  or  following  to 
Join,  such  spouse. 

Section  20:   Section  203  of  the  act  estab- 
lishes  the    bases    upon    which    Immigration 
visa*  shall  be  allocated  within  the  quotas 
j   Thl*  section  of  the  bill  would  carry  forward 
the   provisions   of  section   3   of   Public   Law 
85-316  which  accorded  first  preference  status 
to  spouses  and  children  "following  to  Join"  as 
well  as  "accompanying"  the  spouse  or  parent 
who  received  first  preference  status  by  virtue 
of  his  special  skills  and  abilities  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)(1)(A).    In  eddlUon,  the  quota 
allocations  would  be  revised  by  giving  the 
fourth  preference  category,  that  Is,  brothers. 
Bisters,  sons,  and  daughters  of  citizens,  a 
fixed  10  percent  of  the  quota.  In  lieu  of  the 
present  percentage  of  an  undetermined  left- 
over amount  of  quota  numbers  which  the 
present  statute  permits.     This  change  is  re- 
garded as  desirable  to  make  this  preference 
a  reality.    Section  203(a)  (2)  of  the  act  pro- 
vides  that  parenu  of  an  American   citizen 
are    entitled    to    second    preference    quota 
sutus  only  if  the  peUUoning  citizen  is  at 
least   21   years   of   age.     Subsection    (a)(4). 
which   affords   fourth   preference   status  to 
brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters  of  cltl- 
aens,  does  not  limit  that  preference  status  to 
;  such    kin   of  citizens    who   are  at   least   21 
years  of  age.     This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4)  so  as  to  limit  iU  operation  to 
those  cases  In  which  the  petitioning  citizen 
is  likewise  at  least  21  years  of  age.     It  would 
also  amend  the  section  so  as  to  accord  the 
same  preference  quoU  status  to  the  spouse 
end  child  of  such  a  brother,  sister,  son,  or 
daughter  of  a  clUzen,  If  such  spouse  or  child 
is   accompanying  or   following  to   loin   the 
relative. 

Section  21:  The  present  act  permits  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  determine  the  amount 
of  nonimmigrant  visa  fees  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
vest  the  Secretary  with  a  desirable  dlscreUon 


to  deviate  from  this  rxile  when  politically  or 
otherwise  necessary  In  the  national  Interest. 
It  would  also  clarify  the  present  statute  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  o(Mnputlng  the 
amount  of  such  visa  fees. 

Section  22:  SecUon  212(a)(9)  of  the  act 
specifies  the  classes  of  aliens  who  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  United  States  because  of 
criminal  involvement.  This  section  would 
amend  section  212(a)  (9)  so  as  to  clarify  and 
incorporate  within  the  basic  act  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  section  4  of  Public  Law 
770.  83d  Congress.  68  Stat.  1145,  which,  in 
effect  but  not  in  form,  modified  section 
212(a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  with  respect  to  aliens  who  have  l>een 
(Convicted  of  or  have  admitted  the  conunis- 
slon  of  petty  offenses. 

Section  23:  Section  221(f)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides In  part  that  an  alien  crewman  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  If  his  name 
appears  on  a  crew  list  visaed  by  a  consular 
officer,  "until  such  time  as  it  becomes  prac- 
ticable to  issue  individual  documents."  The 
quoted  requirement  for  individual  docu- 
ments has  proved  to  be  most  difficult  of 
achievement  and  unduly  burdensome.  This 
section  would  delete  the  quoted  matter,  thus 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  all  alien 
crewmen  eventually  must  be  in  possession  of 
Individual  visas. 

Section  24:  Section  222  of  the  Act  pre- 
scribes the  contents  of  a  visa  application. 
Subsection  (a)  deals  with  applications  for 
Inunigrant  visas  and  sutwection  (c)  deals 
with  nonimmigrant  visas.  Both  require  in- 
formation as  to  "race  and  ethnic  classifica- 
tion." This  section  would  eliminate  this  re- 
quirement since  the  terms  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  definition  and  have  served  no  useful 
purpose  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Sections  25  and  26:  Section  362  of  the  Act 
sets  forth  circumstances  under  which  nat- 
uralized citizens  shall  lose  their  citizenship 
by  virtue  of  residence  abroad.  Sections  353 
and  354  enumerate  categories  of  persons  to 
which  section  352  shall  not  apply.  Sections 
25  and  26.  respectively,  of  the  accompanying 
bill,  would  extend  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  n.  and  their  spouses,  children,  and 
dependent  parents,  broader  foreign  residence 
privileges.  The  amendments  would  extend 
(1)  to  veterans  of  World  War  11,  retroac- 
tively, the  provisions  of  section  406(h)  of 
the  1940  act;  and  (2)  restore  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  that  part  of  the  provisions  of 
section  406(h)  of  the  1940  act  which  per- 
mitted World  War  I  veterans  to  reside  In 
the  country  of  nativity  or  former  nation- 
ality. The  proviso  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment contained  in  section  25  Is  designed 
to  make  clear  what  Is  thought  to  be  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  spouse,  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  such  a  veteran 
shall  enjoy  the  same  foreign  residence 
privileges  as  does  the  veteran. 

Section  27:  Section  223  of  the  act  relates 
to  reentry  permits.  Subsection  (b)  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  Issue  re- 
entry permits  under  certain  circumstances. 
However,  such  permits  "shall  be  valid  for 
not  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
Issuance"  and  may  be  extended  for  periods 
aggregating  not  more  than  one  year.  This 
has  resulted  In  hardships  to  certain  alien 
spouses  and  children  of  servicemen  stationed 
abroad  for  extended  tours  of  duty.  This  sec- 
tion would  add  a  proviso  to  the  subsection 
to  provide  that  "the  Attorney  General  may 
In  his  discretion  extend  the  validity  of  the 
permit  of  a  spouse  or  child  of  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
stationed  abroad  pursuant  to  official  orders 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  deem  appropriate." 

Sections  28  and  29:  Under  the  several 
methods  of  review  available  to  them  aliens 
clearly  deportable.  Including  many  in  the 
criminal  classes,  have  been  able  to  delay 
unduly  their  expulsion  from  this  country. 
The  purpoee  of  these  sections  of  the  bill  is 


to  prevent  the  abuse  of  Judicial  process 
through  the  establishment  of  review  pro- 
cedtues  having  imlformlty,  providing  orderly 
venue  and  permitting  the  expeditious 
handling  of  such  matters. 

Historically,  an  order  for  the  deportation 
of  an  alien  could  be  challenged  In  the 
cotirtfi  solely  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
which  were  available  to  the  alien  only  after 
he  had  been  taken  into  custody  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  deportation.  In  recent 
years.  It  has  become  possible,  as  a  result  of 
Judicial  decision,  for  aliens  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  an  OTder  of  deportation  upon  its 
Issuance.  An  equally  divided  Supreme  Court 
on  January  11,  1954.  affirmed  per  curiam  a 
holding  that  deportation  orders  issued  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
are  reviewable  in  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgment  as  well  as  by  habeas  corpus. 
Brovmall  v.  Rubinstein,  346  U.S.  929 
(1954).  Also,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  deportation  orders  entered  tinder  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
can  be  Judicially  reviewed  in  actions  for 
declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Shaughnessy  v.  Fedreiro,  349  U.S.  48 
(1955). 

These  several  methods  of  review  lack  uni- 
formity and  are  deficient  with  respect  to 
such  imp<M-tant  incidents  as  the  need  for 
expedition,  orderly  venue  and  the  avoidance 
of  repetitious  court  proceedings.  Legislation 
is  necessary  to  resolve  these  problems  effec- 
tively. It  is  believed  also  that  such  legisla- 
tion should  Include  a  single  statutory 
method  of  review  specifically  applicable  to 
aliens  subject  to  orders  of  deportation  but 
who  are  not  In  custody  pursuant  to  such 
orders. 

Section  28  of  the  proposal  would  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  163;  8  U.S.C.  1101),  by  adding 
to  title  II  a  new  section  "293."  Paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
would  permit  an  alien  in  custody  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  deportation  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  the  order  solely  by  means  of 
habeas  ctxpus.  With  respect  to  an  alien  not 
In  custody  but  who  is  subject  to  an  order 
of  deportation  Issued  after  December  23, 
1952,  the  proposal  would  provide  a  special 
single  statutory  method  of  review  Initiated 
by  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  in  the 
appropriate  U.S.  district  court. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  would 
further  provide  that  deportation  orders  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  except  as 
provided  In  the  bill,  "Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  or  any  other  law,  Including  section 
405(a)  of  this  act."  The  pvupose  of  this 
language  Is  to  Instire  that  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  will  not  be  overridden  by 
the  general  provisions  of  existing  law.  It 
would  also  provide  that  a  deportation  order 
shall  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts  if  the 
alien  has  not  exhausted  the  administrative 
remedies  for  review  available  to  him. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  would  pro- 
vide that  "a  petition  for  review  may  be  filed 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  time  that 
all  administrative  remedies  for  the  review 
of  the  deportation  order  have  been  ex- 
hausted, or  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  whichever  Is  the  later. 
The  Attorney  General  may,  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause,  extend  the  time  In  which  such 
petition  may  be  filed,  but  such  extension 
may  not  exceed  six  months.  No  such  peti- 
tion or  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  to  re- 
view the  validity  of  the  order  may  be  filed  by 
an  alien  during  the  pendency  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  such  alien  for  violation  . 
of  subsections  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  242  of 
this  Act."  This  time  limitation  Is  impor- 
tant. It  Is  proposed  for  two  reasons:  By 
placing  presstire  upon  aliens  subject  to  de- 
portation to  obtain  Judicial  review  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  (or  undergo  th* 
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Inconvenience  of  being  taken  Into  custody 
In  order  to  obtain  review  In  habeas  corpus 
proceedings)  It  Is  hoped  to  facllltata  the 
process  of  removing  dep<»table  aliens  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  last-minute  Judicial 
proceedings.  A  further  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed change  stems  from  section  243 (e)  of 
the  act  which  impoees  criminal  liability  upon 
an  alien.  In  the  criminal,  subversive  or  lm> 
moral  classes  "who  shall  willfully  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  depart  from  the  United  States  within 
a  period  of  ^Ix  months  from  the  date  of  the 
final  order  of  deportation  under  admin- 
Utratlve  proceM,  or,  If  Judicial  revUw  U  tud. 
then  from  the  date  of  the  final  order  ol  the 
court,*   •  •  whlchsver  Is  the  later.," 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subeeoUon  (a)  also  dealt 
With  the  problem  of  rtpetttloua  review  pro- 
oeedlngi  by  providlni  that  "No  petitlou  for 
review  or  for  habtac  eorpui  ehail  be  enter- 
tained If  the  TRlldlty  of  the  deportation  or* 
d*r  haa  been  prevloualy  determined  In  any 
olvil  or  Qfiminal  proeeedlni,  ynltM  the  peti- 
tion preiente  irounda  whleh  the  oourt  hndi 
oeuld  not  have  been  prtaented  In  euoh  prior 
preeeedint  or  the  oourt  finda  that  the  rem- 
•dy  provided  by  luwh  prior  proeatdtni  wae 
inadaquata  or  lueffeetlve  to  teet  the  validity 
of  the  order."  Thi*  provlaiun  le  dMiined 
to  inauro  that  an  alien  ehall  have  only  oite 
iudleial  review  of  a  deportation  order,  eaeept 
la  uauaual  elreumatanoea,  Of.  M  U J.O.  MM 
and  VnUed  tftu  v.  Nayman.  141  U.S.  BM. 
which  would  eeem  to  remove  all  doubt  aa  to 
the  validity  of  euoh  a  pruvUlon. 

Ooeaalonally,  an  alien  lubject  to  an  order 
of  deportation,  and  for  whom  the  Xmmlfra- 
tloa  and  Naturalliatlon  Service  haa  arranged 
paaaafo  on  a  ahlp  or  a  plsne,  will  file  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and,  when 
the  thlp  or  plane  haa  departed  will  with- 
draw the  petition.    Paragraph  (3)   of  eub- 
•ectlon    (a)    would   prevent   such    abuse   of 
legal  proceee  by  providing  that  no  petition 
for  review    or   for    habeas  corpua    may  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  court  In  which  It  Is  filed. 
Paragraph    (3)    of   subsection    (a)    would 
provide  that  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization   Service    shall    be    the    named    re- 
spondent In  a  review  proceeding  under  the 
proposed  bill.    If  the  Service  rather  than  a 
named  official  Is  designated  as  respondent, 
there  will  be  avoided  the  friutratlng  issues 
of  abatement  and  substitution  which  occur 
when  a  named  respondent  official  Is  replaced 
by  another.     It  would  further  provide  that  a 
petition  for  review  of  a  deportation  order 
shall  be  filed  In  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
tiie    administrative    deportation    proceeding 
was    conducted,    or    In    the    district   of    the 
alien's  residence.     Venue  has  been  defined  In 
theae  terms  because  a  recently  arrived  alien 
often  will  not  have  a  residence  In  the  usual 
sense  In  any  district.     Alternative  venue  In 
the  District  of  Ctolumbla  has  been  purjKJsoly 
omitted  In  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  an  undue  concentration  of  cases  in  that 
district.     Moreover,    the  present   concentra- 
tion of  deportation  review  proceedings  In  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  b«  diluted  by  the  provision  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  that  cases  pend- 
ing, unheard  In  any  dUtrlot  court  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  shall  be 
transferred  for  determination  to  the  district 
oourt  having  JurlsdlcUon  to  entertain  a  peti- 
tion for  review.     The   further  provision  of 
paragraph   (1)   of  subsection  (a)    that  a  de- 
portation order  shall  not  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  If  the  alien  has  departed  from 
the  United  States  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
deportation  order,  is  Intended  to  prevent  an 
alien  who  has  already  been  deported,  per- 
haps many  years  ago,   from  challenging  in 
the  court  the  order  for  his  dcportauon. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  also  would 
provide  for  the  service  of  a  c(^y  of  the 
peutlon  for  review  upon  certain  designated 
officials  and  would  provide  that  such  service 
would  ordlnarUy  sUy  the  deporUUon  of  an 
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alien  pending  determination  of  the  petition. 
unless  the  court  otherwise  directs.  Also,  in 
▼lew  of  the  calendar  congestion  In  some  dis- 
trict courts,  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
would  provide  for  expedition  of  review  pro- 
ceedings by  stating  that  "The  hearing  and 
disposition  of  a  petlUon  for  review  shall  be 
expedited  In  the  same  manner  as  Is  re- 
quired in  habeas  corpus  proceedings."  See 
28  United  States  Code  2243.  ThU  provision 
recognlaes  that  while  every  alien  Is  entitled 
to  his  day  In  court,  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires that  such  caaes  ahould  be  determined 
promptly. 

Paragraph  (S)  of  subseetlon  (a)  also 
would  provide  that  the  administrative  find- 
ings of  fact  In  deportation  oaaes  shall  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  reaaonabie,  aub- 
Btantlal,  nnd  probative  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord ouiisldsred  as  a  whole.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  evidentUry  standard  oontalned  In 
aeotiun  10(e)  of  the  National  Ubor  llela- 
tlona  Aot,  aa  amended. 

raragraph  (4)  of  aubaeetlon  (a)  would 
provide  that  flHlms  nf  Amsriran  nstinnality 
raiitd  In  reslatlni  doportntion  ahnll  he  pre- 
Mated  to  the  coorta  only  in  review  pm- 
eeedlngi  under  thia  pmpimM  nr  in  hnbena 
wrpua  proeeedlniB,  and  titnt  «\irh  elalma 
ahall  nnt  be  determined  by  thi>  muru  in 
any  other  way,  aa  In  pri>reedin|a  under 
Motion  800  of  the  Immiiration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1B58,  The  purpnee  of  thIa 
provlalon  la  to  force  Into  a  aingle  judicial 
prooeedlng  alt  of  the  tsstiei  rnised  In  a  de- 
portation proceeding,  rnther  thnn  to  per- 
mit a  claim  of  citlaenahip  to  be  rnlaed  aepa- 
rately,  perhaps  for  purposes  of  delay. 

Paragraph    (S)    of  subsection   (a)    would 
provide  that  In  criminal  prosecutions  under 
subsecUone  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the  valid- 
ity of  deportation  orders  may  be  challenged 
only   by   a  motion   before   trial,   such   mo- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  court  without 
a  jury  and  upon  the  administrative  record, 
rather    than    in    a    judicial    trial    de    novo 
Bee  Cox  v.   United  States.  332  U.S.  442   un- 
der the  Selective  Training  and  Service"  Act. 
This  motion  remedy  would  be  made  exclu- 
sive.    Thxis.  the  motion  having  been  deter- 
mined   by   the    Judge    before   Jeopardy   at- 
tached,  the   Government   may  properly  be 
given  a  right  to  appeal  from  a  determina- 
tion that  the  deportation  order  underlying 
the  criminal  proceeding  is  invalid. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  would 
specincally  provide  that  the  mere  availability 
of  Judicial  review  as  distinguished  from  the 
actual  commencement  of  review  proceedings 
will  not  require  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
frain from  deporting  an  alien  or  release  an 
alien  from  compliance  with  the  surveillance 
and  departure  requirements  of  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  section  242  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  It  would  further 
provide  that  nothing  in  the  proposed  bill 
shall  Interfere  with  the  Attorney  General's 
present  authority  under  subsection  (c)  of 
section  242  to  detain  an  alien. 

UntU  recently  it  was  thought  that  an  order 
excluding  an  alien  from  admission  to  the 
United  States  could  be  reviewed  In  the  courts 
only  by  habeas  corpus.  However,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  In  BrotDnell  ▼ 
Tom  We  Shung.  that  such  orders  may  ba 
Judicially  reviewed  In  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgments  as  weU  as  In  habeas  corpus.  It  is 
believed  that  since  an  alien  who  has  been 
excluded  Is  ordinarily  held  In  custody  hal>eas 
corpus  provides  a  wholly  adequate  remedy  for 
the  Judicial  review  of  exclusion  orders,  and 
accordingly  subsecUon  (b)  of  the  proposal 
section  293  provides  that  habeas  corpus  shaU 
be  the  exclusive  method  for  Judicial  review 
oC  such  orders. 

Section  30:  ThU  section  repeals  those  pro. 
▼Islons  of  existing  law  relaUng  to  naturallaa- 
Uon  of  soldiers  and  veterans,  made  necessary 
by  the  restatement  and  codification  of  that 
naturaliaauon  law  m  contained  In  thU  bill. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  complimented  on  the 
address  he  has  Just  made  on  a  rather 
emotional  but  difUcult  problem.  I  can 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  frustration 
In  handling  private  bills,  since  I  find  my- 
self starting  to  use  this  method  also  In 
0BM8  where  the  rwtrlcUon  In  the  present 
Immigration  laws  prohibits  human  feel- 
ing and  understanding  being  put  Into 
our  prooessei, 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  certainly  oonour  In  the 
prlnolplei  the  gontlomAn  has  expreaied, 
and  am  moat  happy  to  Join  him  In  oo- 
ipcneorlng  this  legislation, 

Mr.  UNDfAY.  Z  thank  the  lentlt. 
man. 

Mr.  CONTl.  Mr.  IpoAktr.  will  the 
BPiulcman  yloldt 

Mr.UNMAY.  X  yield  to  thf  itnUf- 
man  from  MaMichuselu. 

**.•!;  .It-^**™'  **«■•  •Pw^her.  X.  too, 
would  like  to  aaaoolate  myNlf  with  the 
rrmarks  of  the  gentlptnan  from  New 
York  and  Z  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  him  for  his  learned  dlseerU- 
tlon  on  a  very  difHcult  problem. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  If  he  feels  that  the  preaent  law. 
which  went  into  effect  the  day  before 
Christmas.  1992,  and  which  Is  based  on 
national  oriRln.  discriminates  against  in- 
dividuals from  the  southern  part  of 
Europe? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    The  answer  to  that  U 
that  It  most  certainly  does,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  the  gentleman  undoubt- 
edly knows,  when  the  national  origins 
system  was  adopted,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  quota  for  each  foreign  country 
was  determined  by  finding  the  raUo  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  In  the  United 
States  whose  ancestry  waa  traceable  to 
that  foreign  country  bore  to  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants,  as  that  word  was 
defined.    Por  example,  let  us  take  Italy: 
The  quota  for  Italy  was  determined  by 
taking  the  number  of  persons  of  Italian 
ancestry  in  this  country  under  the  1923 
census  and  computing  their  ratio  to  the 
toUl  Inhabitant  population  at  that  time. 
Now,  the  result  of  that  was  that  a  very, 
very    small   quota   was  established   for 
Italy. 

Mr.  CONTE.    About  5.000. 1  believe. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  exact  figure  Is 
6,677.  Now,  that  quota,  as  well  as  the 
quote  for  Greece,  which  Is  a  figure  of 
310.  Is  vastly  oversubscribed  every  year. 
In  contrast,  here  is  the  quote  for  Ger- 
many, which  is  25,957. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  Is  the  quote  for 
England?  Does  the  gentleman  have  the 
quota  for  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  quote  for  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Is  65.721. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  much  of  that  quote 
is  used  per  year  by  Great  Brlteln  and 
Ireland? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  do  not  have  the  ex- 
act figures  with  me  here,  but  it  la  a  very 
small  percentage. 

Mr.  CONTE.    A  small  fraction.    Doea 

the  gentleman's  bill  provide  that  the  un- 
used quota  of  Germany,  Great  Brlteln, 


and  Ireland  shall  be  pooled  and  be  used 
by  these  southern  countries  who  have 
exhausted  their  quotas? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Well,  the  bin  provides 
that  in  the  entire  European  region  the 
unused  nimibers  would  be  F>ooIed.  TTie 
European  region  is  defined  to  include 
Albania.  Andorra,  Austria.  Belgium,  Bui- 
parla.  Czechoslovakia.  Free  City  of  Dan. 
tifi,  Denmark,  Eatonla,  Finland.  Prance, 
Germany.  Great  Brltein  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Greeee,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ire- 
land. Italy.  Latvia,  Llechtcnateln,  Uthu- 
unla,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland.  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Bun  Murlno,  Spain,  Sweden,  Bwltaerland, 
Preo  Territory  of  Trieste.  Turkey,  Union 
of  Hovlet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugo- 

alMVlA. 

ThU  pool  would  be  ndmirtlaterpd  In  thli 
rratonal  area  exaetly  ai  It  la  now  for  an 
liulivuiunl  country:  In  other  words,  the 
pool  would  nrtl  be  divided  up  Into  (\r«t, 
•eeond,  third,  and  fourth  preference,  fol- 
lowed by  the  nonprefercnee  m  we  have 
now.  In  each  prefereitee  eatedory  vlaaa 
would  be  Issued  on  the  basis  of  flret  eome 
f\rat  served.  Actually  thla  would  have 
resulted  In  flwal  lB5a,  aasunint  that  all 
of  the  unused  numbers  had  been  vised, 
In  an  increase  in  the  European  quota  of 
61,066  quote  numbers;  in  Asia.  606;  in 
Africa.  693:  and  in  Oceania,  17T.- 

Mr.  CONTB.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  in  many  of  these 
southern  countries  in  Europe,  for  in- 
stencc  Itely  and  Greece,  there  is  a  na- 
tional problem  with  communism  because 
of  the  crowded  conditions.  Por  example 
in  Italy,  which  is  smaller  than  the  Stete 
of  New  Mexico,  and  has  about  50  million 
people  crowded  in  a  small  territory,  the 
people  lack  the  opportimity  to  better 
themselves  and  give  their  families  the 
necessary  ordinary  wants.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  because  of  these 
conditions  communism  is  fostered  and 
that  one  of  the  methods  of  alleviating  the 
condition  would  be  to  relax  our  quote  sys- 
tem and  give  these  people  the  opportunity 
which  they  desire? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  There  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  communism  feeds  on 
want,  on  overcrowded  conditions,  on  lack 
of  housing,  lack  of  sufficient  food,  and 
breeds  on  It.  And,  I  am  firmly  of  the 
belief  that,  within  reasonable  limltetions. 
if  the  quotas  for  these  countries  were  in- 
creased, we  would  be  doing  much  toward 
not  only  alleviating  those  conditions  but 
demonstrating  to  all  peoples  in  over  pop- 
ulated countries  our  desire  to  help  them 
enjoy  a  greater  fullness  of  life  and  to 
Rive  them  a  greater  opportunity  to  share 
the  blessings  of  this  country.  In  addi- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  country  would 
benefit.  This  legislation  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  away  with  the  preferential  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  tmder  the  first 
preference  we  make  findings  that  persons 
included  in  it  are  needed  in  this  country 
for  the  skills  that  they  have,  and  under 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  preference, 
we  bring  together  families  and  relatives 
that  long  have  been  separated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bulk 
of  these  people,  particularly  the  Italians, 
came  to  the  United  Stetes  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  I  believe  there  are  more 
people  of  Italian  extraction  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  the  gentlonan  rep- 
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resents,  than  are  In  the  city  of  R<Hne, 
Itely.  These  people  have  proven  them- 
selves good  citizens.  They  have  adapted 
themselves  to  this  country.  They  lead 
all  other  nationality  groups  in  the 
Utxited  Stetes  in  becoming  American  citi- 
zens once  they  are  here.  They  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  country  in 
every  area  of  endeavor.  They  have  been 
patriotic  citizens. 

When  we  read  the  terrible  lists  of  war 
casualties  and  war  prisoners  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  we  read 
the  names  of  Adams  and  of  Parker  aa 
well  as  the  names  of  Scaloplnl  and  Der- 
wlnskl  and  the  names  of  all  the  other 
nationality  groupa  here  In  the  United 
•tetes, 

The  nnt-  «nd  itoond-ffeneratlon 
AmericAni  have  made  « trtmtndoui  een> 
tributlon  to  thli  country.  Certainly 
there  wpi'e  no  quota  eyitema  when  Amer- 
icana were  called  for  duty  In  World  War 
XX  or  the  Xorenn  conntei.  ThcM  men 
were  patriotic  men. 

X  believe  that  one  of  thp  flrat  m^n  who 
rMelved  the  CongrpMlonal  Medal  of 
Honor  In  World  War  XX  waa  of  Xtallan 
extraction,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Baallonl 
from  the  Btete  of  New  Jersey.  They 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  to 
this  country,  and  now  they  are  being 
made  second-class  citisens  by  this  law 
which  was  passed  In  1962, 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment.  The 
men,  women,  and  children  of  Italian  ex- 
traction in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
where  I  come  from,  and  the  district  that 
I  represent,  are  leaders  in  their  com- 
munity. They  are  substantial  and  for- 
ward looking  citizens  who  have  made  a 
great  contribution.  The  city  of  New 
York  and  Manhatten,  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  would  be  a  far  lesser  place 
without  such  ijeople.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  excellent  comments. 

Mr.  CONTE  One  other  observation 
I  would  like  to  make.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Without  making  this  a  partisan  stete- 
ment,  these  people  have  been  fighting 
now  for  many  years  to  relax  this  quota 
system.  The  Democratic  Party  has  a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves  and  in  the  United  Stetes  Sen- 
ate. Certainly  the  burden  is  upon  them, 
the  responsibility  Is  upon  them  In  the 
86th  Congress,  to  pass  a  law  to  relax  the 
quota  barriers  that  are  put  in  the  way  of 
these  people  from  the  southern  part  of 
Europe.  I  think  they  owe  it  to  the  peo- 
ple to  go  back  into  the  various  districte 
of  the  United  Stetes  when  they  run  for 
reelection  next  year  and  explain  to  them, 
if  they  do  not  pass  such  a  law,  why  they 
do  not  pass  a  law  relaxing  those  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maoi  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LBVERINO.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
dlsttngulshed  gentlcmaQ  from  Maasa- 
chusette  whether  he  had  Introduced 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  woridnc  on  a  bQl. 
and  Z  am  planning  to  Introduce  legisla- 


tion similar  to  the  bill  that  the  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  has  filed. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KASEM.  I  only  wanted  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  theee  immigration  acte 
were  enacted  during  times  when  the 
Democratic  Party  was  not  in  the  ma- 
jority.   Z  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UND8AY.  I  would  comment  on 
that  by  saying  that  the  Walter-MeCar- 
ren  Aot  was  the  creature  of  a  Demo- 
eratle  Oonfreee.  Am  Z  not  correct  on 
thatr 

Mr.  KAtIM,  The  WkHer-MeOarran 
Act  wai  a  eodlflcaUon  of  a  irtat  dMl  of 
letlilatlon  that  had  Its  Ineeptlon  Imme- 
diately after  World  War  Z  and  durtni  the 
IwentlN,  when  we  flrit  beian  to  llmll 
tmmliratlon  to  thla  country.  Thoy 
adopted  thli  quota  lyitem  than  which 
was  In  prineiple  that  people  who  wort 
not  of  the  white  race  would  not  even  ba 
regarded  aa  Inhabltante  of  the  United 
Butee.  That  Znoludei  Amerlean  Zndlana. 
Zt  put  this  matter  on  a  racial  baels  and 
adopted  the  principle  of  national  orlgltu. 
Z  do  not  argue  with  the  principle  of  na- 
tional origins  but  I  do  teke  issue  with 
the  fact  that  they  chose  in  determining 
the  quotas  to  adopt  a  principle  that 
recognized  only  people  of  one  race. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  comment  I  would 
make,  so  that  we  are  clear  on  it,  is  that 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  is  the  act  that 
this  legislation  which  I  have  Introduced 
seeks  to  overhaul.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
eliminate  as  much  as  possiUe  the  built-in. 
discrimination  in  this  law.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  here  comes  within  my  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "liberaL"  This,  and 
civil  righte  legislation,  are  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  we  may  see  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  from  the  majority 
side  in  this  House  in  order  to  enact  thla 
legislation  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  California?  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  what  past  Congresses  have 
done.  But  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Democrats  have  a  strong  and  large  ma- 
jority in  this  86th  Congress.  I  hope  that 
we  can  Join  with  them  in  a  crusade  to 
relax  the  barriers  which  discriminate 
against  the  people  from  southern  Europe. 
I  hope  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
bill  In  the  86th  Congress.  However,  I  do 
want  to  make  It  definite  and  clear  that 
If  the  Democrats  do  not  bring  construc- 
tive immigration  legislation  to  the  floor, 
and  themselves  vote  in  favor  of  such 
legislation,  then  they  must  answer  to 
the  public  as  to  why  they  did  not  pass 
a  law  in  the  86th  Congress  relaxing  the 
discriminatory  isunigratioQ  quotas  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  May  I  make  thU 
comment  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  that  his  stetement 
Is  absolutely  correct.  It  Is  time  we  had 
revision  of  the  quote  system.  I  think 
the  bill  I  have  submitted  is  good  legis- 
lation, and  I  shall  support  It,  with  the 
help  of  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
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sides  of  the  aisle,  to  the  end  of  my  abil- 
ity. I  am  not  wedded  to  It,  however,  and 
I  shall  examine  and  listen  with  an  open 
ear  and  mind  to  any  and  all  legislation 
which  will  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter and  will  reasonably  and  comprehen- 
sively revise  the  present  system. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  call  some- 
thing to  his  attention,  that  he  should 
have  mentioned  In  pointing  out  the  long- 
range  benefits  of  his  thinking— and  I 
also  would  like  to  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  I  assume  because  of  his  ob- 
vious Interest  in  the  problems  of  Italian 
Immigrants  must  be  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONfE.  I  am.  but  that  is  not  the 
only  reason  I  am  interested  In  this. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  representing  New 
York  City,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  with  an  interest  In  the 
whole  subject  matter,  should  remind 
all  of  us,  for  example,  that  without  the 
help  of  Prankie  Crosetti.  Tony  Lazzeri, 
Joe  DiMagglo.  and  Phil  Rizzuto  the  New 
York  Yankees  would  never  have  achieved 
the  fame  they  now  have.  I  think  the 
gentlemen  should  be  reminded  of  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from-New  York 
mentioned  his  experience  In  an  associa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
volt. I  assume  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  traditionally  America  as  a 
land  of  the  free  has  always  been  held  in 
high  regard  by  the  people  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  gentleman  in 
his  legislation  does  provide  the  means 
whereby  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  will  properly  screen  and 
handle  the  immigrants  so  that  the  people 
we  do  admit  under  the  gentleman's  bill 
win  be  full-fledged,  sincere,  sound  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  any  undesirable  people  flooding  into 
this  country. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, the  means  are  provided  and  the 
safeguards  are  there.  A  good  example 
Of  how  this  can  work  is  the  refugee  sys- 
tem that  was  set  up  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
Thirty  thousand  Hungarian  escapees 
and  refugees  were  speedily  admitted  to 
this  country,  with  an  absence  of  red- 
tape.  Under  this  flexible  arrangement 
a  very,  very  small  handful  were  speedily 
returned  To  Austria  or  to  countries  to 
which  they  had  escaped  themselves 
on  leaving  Hungary  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, on  fuU  investigation,  that  an 
error  had  been  made;  in  other  words 
that  we  had  taken  a  person  who  was  not 
a  bona  flde  escapee  or  refugee.  There 
were  some  errors  made,  but  very  few, 
and  under  this  flexible  system,  they  were 
speedily  remedied.  Bear  in  mind,  that 
under  this  flexible  arrangement,  even 
though  such  refugees  are  here,  they  have 
not  technically  entered.  That  is  to 
say,  the  normal  processes  of  immigration 
do  not  immediately  take  hold. 
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Mr.  KASEM.    Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KASEM.    I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  by 
way  of  apology,  after  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  stating  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
Inject  a  partisan  note,  that  my  instinc- 
tive reaction  was  that  I  felt  I  had  to  de- 
fend the  Democratic  Party.    But.  I  do 
want  to  say  this— that  I,  as  a  good  solid 
Democrat,  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
proposals  presently  being  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.    I  not  only 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  but  I 
want  to  express  my  immense  gratitude 
for  the  hard  work  that  he  has  done  to- 
ward trying  to  correct  something  that 
sorely  needs  to  be  corrected.    I  am  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  about  the  Italian  people  and 
their  illustrious  accomplishments.    I  say 
that  somewhat  as  an  opera  lover,  but  I 
say  that  for  other  reasons  as  well.     I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  promise 
to  deliver  to  you  the  Democratic  vote, 
but  I  can  promise  to  deliver  to  you  one 
Democratic  vote  and  I  predict  that  the 
bill,  when  it  comes  before  the  Congress, 
will  get  more  support  from  tills  side  of 
the  aisle  than  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.    ROGERS   of    Massachusetts.     I 
am  very  much  Interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's bill  and  am  greatly  interested  in 
all  that  the  gentleman  said.    I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  what  they  have  said  about  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  the  Honor- 
able   Silvio   Conte.     He  made   a   very 
wonderful  record  in  the  general  court 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  he 
is  making  a  wonderful  record  here.    He 
Is  a  very  fine  man.     I  rejoice  that  he 
is  of  Italian  descent  because  I  have  so 
many  people  of  Italian  descent  in  my 
district  and  they  are  so  very  fine.    We 
are  very  proud  that  Judge  Julian,   of 
Watertown,  in  my  district  was  recently 
appointed  a  judge.    He,  too.  is  of  Italian 
descent.    The  gentleman,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, during  the  course  of  his  remarlcs 
used  the  words — kind  or  humane  op>er- 
ation  of  the  law— and  I  hope  he  is  tak- 
ing that  into  accoxmt  with  his  work  6n 
this  legislation.    Time  and  time  again 
I  have  known  of  cases  in  my  own  dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  where  it  was  agreed 
a  person  was  to  stay  in  this  country  and 
just  when  they  had  settled  down,  feel- 
ing that  they  were  safe,  some  Federal 
representative  from  either  Washington 
or  at  the  State  level  has  insisted  that 
the  man  be  put  on  a  ship  and  be  de- 
ported and  the  person  would  almost  be 
deported.    I  have  had  a  number  of  such 
cases  and  I  know  of  a  good  many  other 
cases.     That,  of  course,  is  what  takes 
place  in  the  operation  of  the  law.     I 
think  it  is  an  outrage.    I  think  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Washington  office  and  the 
personnel  in  the  State  offices  should  be 
admonished  to  administer  the  law  fairly, 
and  when  a  man's  deportation  is  stayed! 
he  should  not  be  forcibly  put  on  a  ship 
and  nearly  deported.     I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  the  question  whether 


he  will  take  that  matter  up  also  with 
the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  share  her  feeling  of  com- 
passion in  this  whole  area.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure her  that  her  remarks  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  me.  May  I  add  that 
I  Join  with  the  gentlewoman  1,000  per- 
cent in  her  admiration  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ContiI.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  shown  great 
wisdom  in  electing  not  only  the  gentle- 
woman (Mrs.  Rogers),  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ContsI, 
and  other  fine  Members  from  Massachu- 
setts to  this  body. 

I  am  delighted,  also,  that  the  President 
has  recently  honored  another  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion, as  you  have  Just  pointed  out,  in 
elevating  to  the  Federal  bench  Mr.  An- 
thony Julian. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  about 
another  matter.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  the  law  is  too  strict  regarding 
stowaway.s? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  so,  there  are  cases 
that  could  be  adjusted,  if  meritorious, 
under  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  But 
the  law  on  stowaways  is  so  strict  it  seems 
to  make  no  difference  for  what  reason 
the  man  was  a  stowaway,  nor  do  they 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  for  10, 
20.  or  30  years  he  may  have  been  a  re- 
markable citizen  and  raised  a  nice  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  UND6AY.  It  Is  not  Just  stowa- 
ways. Under  the  present  law.  there  is 
no  flexibility  to  take  care  of  any  meri- 
torious case. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  merely  rise  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  very 
timely  remarks  in  this  very  important 
issue.  I  am  sure  his  cogent  remarks 
will  be  considered  by  every  Member  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  certainly  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
great  traditions  and  American  Ideals 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


SEVENTEENTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
CORREGIDOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Levering)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Cor- 
regidor,  the  island  fortress  which  we  had 
considered  impregnable  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Like  tens  of  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. I  felt  a  qualm  and  a  sadness  on  that 
fateful  day  on  May  7.  1942,  when  I 
learned  that  Corregldor.  our  greatest 
bastion  in  the  Pacific,  had  fallen  before 
the  onslaughts  of  the  Japanese  invaders. 

As  one  of  those  hundreds  of  prison- 
ers bemg  held  capUve  by  the  Japanese     . 
at  that  time.  I  cannot  say  that  I  lost  (' 


hope,  but  T  can  say  that  there  was  a 
sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
I  knew  then  that  the  way  back  toward 
victory  was  going  to  be  long  and  rough 
and  hard  and  bloody.  My  fellow  prison- 
rrs  and  I  felt  that  we  still  had  a  chance, 
but  we  Knew  that  the  odds  against  us  had 
been  lengthened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Just  a  httle  less 
Uian  15  years  ago  that  a  Japanese  prison 
ikhip  docked  at  Mogi  on  Kyushu  Island. 
Japan,  loaded  with  American  prisoners 
of  war  who  had  survived  more  than  2 
years  of  starvation  in  filthy,  disease- 
ridden  prison  camps.  This  "hell  ship" 
had  been  on  the  China  seas  some  17  days 
and  the  men  had  received  liardly  any 
food  or  water  in  all  that  time  Only  the 
crudest  sanitation  facilities  liad  been 
provided  by  our  captors. 

I  might  add.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  these 
.lame  people  cnmc  to  us  later  with  fear 
written  on  their  faces  and  with  quiver- 
ing lips,  told  us  of  the  terrible  weapon 
that  our  country  was  u&ing  against  their 
homeland.  They  had  sown  to  the  wind 
and  now  they  were  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind. 

To  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  men  who  had  fought  so 
valiantly  in  the  defense  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  when  we  were  herded  down 
the  streets  for  the  populace  to  see.  those 
people  who  had  used  human  waste  on 
their  vegetable  gardens  for  centuries, 
held  their  noses  and  turned  away  at  the 
sight  and  stench  of  us. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that-  in 
spite  of  the  fall  of  Corrcgidor  and  of  the 
other  defeats  that  regularly  marked  the 
news  on  that  far-off  day  17  years  ago.  the 
Filipinos  did  not  falter  in  their  support 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
had  gone  into  the  Philippines  on  the 
heels  of  the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  we 
had  striven  to  work  with  the  natives 
there  for  many  decades,  in  order  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  the  far-off  Pacific.  I  am  happy 
today  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Filipinos 
stood  with  us  almost  to  a  man  during 
World  War  II,  in  spite  of  the  viciousness 
of  the  Japanese  and  the  terrible  hard- 
ships that  came  to  all  of  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Japanese  invasion.  We.  to- 
day, can  believe  that  it  is  possible  x> 
••spread  an  ideal  in  the  world,  despite 
great  odds,  for  we  proved  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  we  could  spread  the  ideal  of 
free  government  to  a  people  who  had 
never  known  freedom  in  its  real  and 
best  forms. 

The  Filipinos  had  Mie  gi-eat  martyr 
who  was  their  national  hero,  and  I 
.sometimes  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
him  that  had  been  spread  among  the 
people  was  one  of  the  great  reasons  why 
the  Filipinos  rallied  for  our  side.  I  re- 
fer to  Jose  Rizal.  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Spaniards  because  he  had 
striven  to  lead  his  people  to  victory. 
The  name  of  Jose  Rizal  will  be  numt>ered 
among  the  great  men  of  world  history, 
when  the  final  books  are  written  about. 
the  men  who  contributed  most  toward 
the  spread  of  human  freedom  on  earth. 
He  was  a  little  man,  but  he  was  a  leader 
from  the  day  he  became  a  young  man 
untU  the  day  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
people.    The  blood  that  was  splattered 


when  the  Spanish  soldiers  assassinated 
Jose  Rizal  caused  the  birth  of  new  ideas 
for  freedom  all  over  the  Philippines. 

So  today,  in  commemoration  of  Cor- 
regldor Day.  I  would  like  to  pay  tilbute 
to  the  Filipinos  who  stood  with  us  when 
the  chips  were  down.  They  proved  that 
when  freedom  was  at  issue,  they  would 
not  falter.  Even  now,  we  know,  in  spite 
of  the  many  difficulties  that  the  Fili- 
pinos have  encountered  in  striving  to 
build  a  free  and  representative  Republic 
in  the  Far  East,  they  are  achieving 
mightily  and  they  will  stand  with  us 
in  any  forthcoming  fight  for  freedom. 
The  close  comradeship  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  Fili- 
pinos has  been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
our  program  with  other  nations  since 
World  War  II.  We  found  that  whUe  it 
was  not  pos.Mble  to  buy  frtrndshlp.  it 
was  possible  to  muke  firm  and  lasting 
treaties  of  the  heart  between  people  of 
America  and  people  of  other  nations, 
regardless  of  their  race,  creed  or  color. 
We  found  on  Baf  aan  and  Corrcpldor  that 
the  Filipino  could  be  a  friend  in  need 
and  a  friend  in  deed. 

All  of  the  brave  Americans  and  Fili- 
pinos who  died  defending  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  and  all  the  brave  men  who 
fought  and  died  until  victory  was  won 
were  paying  the  price  to  keep  our  bless- 
ings of  liberty. 

As  the  memories  of  that  war  in  the 
Pacific  grow  dim.  I  am  disturbed  by  a 
mounting  complacency  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  who  sit  in  the  Congress. 

Are  we  forgetting  that  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  believe  it  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  war  without  a  fitting  memo- 
rial being  erected  on  the  hallowed 
ground  of  Corregidor  in  tribute  to  all 
those  who  fought  and  died  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
n.  Such  a  memorial  might  well  become 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  of  the  Far  East — a 
tangible  symbol  of  hope  for  those  who 
love  freedom  in  that  entire  area  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  anniversary  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  today.  It  must  mean  a  great 
deal  to  him  with  all  his  memories  and 
all  of  his  suffering  and  the  gallantry  of 
himself  including  the  men  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  am  so  glad  he  has  told  us  not 
to  forget,  because  today  it  is  so  easy  to 
forget  in  the  stress  of  life  today.  I  hope 
some  memorial  may  be  erected  there  to 
our  gallant  soldiers,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests;  and,  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  to  help,  please  let  me  know.  We 
sliould  do  them  all  honor.  The  gentle- 
man spc*e  to  me  recently  about  a  fur- 
ther investigation  and  research  work  on 
the  damage  done  to  prisoners  who  were 
practically  starving  for  so  long.  They 
should  have  the  advantage  of  all  medical 
help. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
.setts  for  her  remarks. 


KOREN  KOLUGIAN.  JR..  FLIGHT 
SAFETY  TROPHY  AWARD  TO  1ST 
LT.  JAMES  E.  OBENAUF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers  1  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  attended  the  second 
annual  award  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces 
Koren  Kolllgian,  Jr..  Flight  Safety  Tro- 
phy, which  was  made  this  afternoon  to 
1st  Lt.  James  E.  Obenauf  by  Gen.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay,  Air  Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
in  ceremomes  held  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  Koren  Kolllgian  family,  from 
Winchester,  Mass.,  donators  of  the  tro- 
phy, were  present  for  tlie  presentation 
in  General  LeMay's  office.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
KoUigan  are  amone  my  finest  con- 
stituents. 

The  trophy,  presented  each  year  to  the 
air  crewman  who  most  successfully'  han- 
dles an  emergency  situation  in  flight.  wa« 
presented  to  Lieutenant  Obenauf  for 
landing  a  crippled  B-47  from  his  copilot 
seat  and  saving  the  life  of  Maj.  Joseph 
B.  Maxwell,  navigator,  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  who  lay  unconscious  in  the  crawlway 
of  the  aircraft.  This  occurred  on  the 
night  of  April  28, 1958.  on  a  high  altitude 
training  mission  out  of  Dyess  Air  Force 
Ba.se,  Tex..  Obenaufs  duty  station. 

At  34,000  feet  the  aircraft  developed 
a  fire  and  explosion  in  the  right  out- 
board engine.  The  aircraft  commander 
ordered  the  crew  to  abandon  the  air- 
craft. He  and  the  navigator  bailed  out. 
Lieutenant  Obenauf  en  route  to  the  al- 
ternate exit  saw  the  unconscious  body 
of  Major  Maxwell,  an  instructor  navi- 
gator, lying  on  the  aircrew  compart- 
ment walkway.  Obenuaf's  awesome  de- 
cision was  whether  to  bail  out  and  save 
himself  or  i-emain  with  the  B-47  and 
try  to  save  his  fellow  officer  from  cer- 
tain death.  He  chose  to  return  to  the 
copilot's  seat  and  skillfully  gained  con- 
trol of  the  aircraft. 

The  B-47's  canopy  and  downward  es- 
cape hatch  cover  had  been  jettisoned, 
and  frigid  air  filled  the  cockpit,  making 
it  difficult  for  Obenuaf  to  see  and  inter- 
pret the  readings  on  the  aircraft  in- 
struments. In  spite  of  these  difficulties 
that  continued  for  2  hours.  Lieutenant 
Ol)enauf  eventually  brought  the  crippled 
plane  to  a  safe  landing  at  Dyess  AFB. 
saving  the  life  of  his  fellow  officer  as 
well  as  preventing  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
aircraft. 

Lieutenant  Obenauf  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Obenauf,  Route  No.  1, 
Grayslake,  Dl.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Patricia  M.  Connors,  of  Chicago. 
They  have  two  sons.  Lieutenant  Oben- 
auf, assigned  to  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's 341st  Bomb  Wing  at  Dyess  as  a 
jet  bomber  pilpt,  entered  the  Air  Force 
in  1955  when  he  took  pilot  training.  He 
is  24  years  old. 

The  trophy  was  donated  to  the  Air 
Force  in  the  name  and  memory  of  1st  Lt. 
Koren  Kolllgian,  Jr.,  USAP,  who  was 
declared  missing  in  a  T-33  jet  aircraft 
off  the  Farallon  Islands  near  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1955.  He  was  assigned  to  Mc- 
Clellan  AFB.  Calif.,  at  the  time. 

The  trophy  was  established  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  feats  of  airmanship  by 
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aircrew  members  who.  by  extraordinary 
skill,  exceptional  alertness,  ingenuity,  or 
proficiency  averted  aircraft  accidents  or 
minimized  the  seriousness  of  accidenta 
in  terms  of  injury.  loss  of  life,  or  prop- 
erty damage.  In  presenting  the  trophy 
to  lieutenant  Obenauf,  General  LeMay 
said  the  young  ofBcer  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  Air 
Force. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mailliard.  for  May  12.  13, 
and  14,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dices  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Machrowicz  ) ,  for  1  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  for  May  11.  12.  and 
13,  on  account  of  official  business  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  RoGiRS  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Wolf  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
May  18. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MuLTER  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jonas,  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  ex- 
cerpts from  a  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BoscH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Patman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  include  a  press  re- 
lease. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randall,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Bowles. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
xoent  Insurance  Act,  ao  as  to  provide  in- 
creases In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Si>e£Jcer,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  11,  1959,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  for  the  period 
from  January  1  to  June  30.  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Government   Operations. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  of  $2,040.0(X)  to  the  Pleasant  Valley 
County  Water  District  of  Ventura  County. 
Calif.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  984.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-47; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  of  •3,878.000  to  the  Georgetown 
Divide  Public  Utility  District  In  El  Dorado 
County,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  984. 
84th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
85-47;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Offlce,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "a  bUl 
to  amend  section  632  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  1032).  by  Inserting  the  word 
■first"  before  "meeting"  and  by  adding  a  new 
section  644  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be 
filed  and  to  limit  the  time  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  in  chapter  Xin  pro- 
ceedings (wage  earners'  plans) "';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  in  the  case  rendered  May 
6.  1959.  in  re:  Edward  R.  Maher  and  wife, 
Genevieve  Maher.  v.  The  United  States  (Con- 
gressional No.  11-56).  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  to  House  Resolution  490,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "a  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates  of 
certain  first-class  mall  and  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  June 
23.  1948  (62  Stat.  576),  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  between  post  offices  and 
airports";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Ols- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  H  R.  2317.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  collec- 
tion agencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  342).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  Satel- 
lites for  World  Communication  (Rept.  No. 
343).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  2979.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
752  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code;  without 
amendm-ent  (Rept.  No.  344).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  5747.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
152.  Utle  18.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  concealment  of  assets  in  con- 
templation of  bankruptcy;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  345).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Concurrent  Resolution  17. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  the  pe- 
riod beginning  June  14.  1959,  and  ending 
June  20.  1959.  as  National  Little  League 
Baseball  Week;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
346).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  353.  Joint 
resolution  to  facilitate  the  admission  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  347) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHKLP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  354.  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  348).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  J.  DeWlnter  and  Slmone  H.  DeWlnter; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  349).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  6964.  A  bill  to  amend  vltle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 

H.R.  6965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purpoeee.  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.R.  6966.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLET: 

H.R.  6967,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services. 
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and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6068.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  6969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other '.purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HR.  6970.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER: 
H.R.  6971.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  DOOLEY: 
H.R.  6972.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  prociu-ement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6973.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R  6974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H  R  6975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encovu-age  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
H  R  6976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  HALPERN: 
HR  G977.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purf>o6es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  HEALEY: 
HR.6978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Cede  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
HR.6979.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion m  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR  6980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
HR,698l.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H  R  6982.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York : 
HJl.  6983.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  prociirement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR.  6984.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6985.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.OSTERTAG: 
H  R.  6986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  PILUON: 
H.R.  6987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  6988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  6989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encoiirage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

ByMr.  RAY: 
H  R.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
m  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
H.R.  6991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H  R.  6992.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
HR.  6993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  6994.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
in  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  6995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encoiu-age  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  6996.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TABER: 
HJl.  6997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 


for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  6998.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
in  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.R.  6999.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encotirage  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R.  7000.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  comi>e- 
tltlon  in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purptoses;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 

H.R.  7001.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encoiu-age  competition 
in  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  pvuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  7002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  comf>etl- 
tion  in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  7003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and 
to  establish  the  procedure  for  such  admis- 
sion if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  desire  it; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ASPINALL    (by  request)  : 

HJR.  7004.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  7005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  significant  discovery 
of  sliver  in  the  United  States,  June  1859;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 

H.R.  7006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  denial  of 
passports  to  supporterF  of  the  international 
Communist  movement,  for  review  of  passport 
denials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana : 

H.R.  7007.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expeiises,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes;  ^o  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  7008.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  7009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

HH.  7010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  aver- 
aging taxable  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  to  encourage 
small  business  concerns  to  engage  In  foreign 
trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7012.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  benefit  plans  in  lieu  of  social  security 
by  providing  that  Individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  certain  benefits  under  such  plans  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  or 
subject  to  social  seciu-lty  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DEVTNE: 

H.R.  7013.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and 
similar  items  in  determining  price  and  price 
readjustments  for  ptirposes  of  the  Federal 
manufacturers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  7014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting 
of  primary  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  from  radiation 
hazards  in  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  groes  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  701«J.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.JHARRIS: 

H.R.  7017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a  "pregrant  procedure"  for  the  "pro- 
test procedure"  now  provided  for  by  section 
309.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  7018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
2S.  1958,  to  provide  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  to  unremarried  widows  and  widowers  in 
certain  conditional  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN: 

H.R.  7019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  place  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
nn.  7020.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  In- 
sure the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad 
freight  car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASEM  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7021.  A  bill  to  establish  comparative 
equalization  In  monthly  income  at  age  65 
for  military  service  rendered  by  those  who 
retired  from  the  armed  services  prior  to 
January  1.  1957,  based  on  equal  grade  and 
length  of  service  with  those  who  retired 
after  that  date,  and  who  are  in  receipt  of 
social  security  beneflU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KEOOH: 
H.R.  7022.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  rail- 
road corporations  to  take  full  advantage  of 
tax   relief   measures  enacted   or  granted   by 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAFORE: 
H.R.  7023.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
nonrecognltion  of  gain  or  loss  upon  certain 
distributions  of  stock  made  pursuant  to  or- 
ders   enforcing    the   antitrust   laws;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  7024.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Consumers  in  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  interests  of  consumers:  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  by  transferring  to  such  Department 
certain    functions    of    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  other  agencies;  and  for 


other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  McSWEEN: 

H.R.  7025.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July 

S,   1918,  to  provide  an  open  season  for  2 

months  of  each  year  on  certain  migratory 

birds;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  7026.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  7027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  annual  Income 
limitations  governing  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion for  disability  or  death,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H.R.  7028    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   19C0   and  the  Internal  Revenue   Code   of 
1951   with   respect   to   wood   dowels;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN  (by  request): 
H.R.  7029.  A  biU  to  provide  increases  In 
compensation  for  food  service  workers  and 
laundry  workers  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VINSON : 

H.R.  7030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  tJnIted 
States  Code,  section  2687.  to  direct  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  leace 
property  for  public  school  use  without  the 
reservation  of  monetary  consideration  there- 
for; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAU8ER: 

H.R.  7031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  remove  certain  inequitable 
restrictions  with  respect  to  the  reemploy- 
ment of  retired  Members  of  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 

HR.  7032.  A  bill  to  permit  weekly  news- 
papers to  suspend  publication  for  not  more 
than  two  Issues  In  any  one  calendar  year 
without  loss  of  second-class  mall  privileges: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ssrvlce. 

By  Mr,  ADDONIZIO: 
H  J.  Res.  375.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress   to  a  compact  entered 
into  between    the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  SUte  of   New  Jersey   for   the  creation 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCL08S: 
H.J.  Res  378.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress   to  a  compact  entered 
Into  between   the  State  of  New  York   and 
the    State    of    New    Jersey   for    the    creation 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
into   between    the   State   of   New   York   and 
the   State   of    New   Jersey   for    the   creation 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANFIELD: 
H.J.  Re-.  378.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
into  between   the  SUte  of   New  York  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey   for   the  creation 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.J.  Res.  379.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
into   between    the   State  of    New   York   and 
the   State  of  New   Jersey   for   the  creation 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency;  Vi  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint      resolution     granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
into  between  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the    State   of   New   Jersey   for   the   creation 


of  the  Wew  York -New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FREL1NOHUY8EN : 
H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint     resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
Into   between   the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the    New    York-New    Jersey    Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.J.  Res  382.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent   of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
Into   between   the   State   of   New   York   and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the    New    York-New    Jersey   Transportation 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN : 
H  J.  Res.  383.  Joint     resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
Into   between   the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the    New    York -New    Jersey    Tran.sportatlon 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OSMERS: 
H  J  Res.  384.  Joint      resolution      granUng 
consent    of    Congress    to   a   compact   entered 
into    between    the   State   of   New   York    and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the   New   York -New   Jersey   Transportation 
Agency:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   RODINO: 
H.J.  Res  385.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
into   between    the   SUte   of   New   York   and 
the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the    New    York-New    Jersey    TransporUtlon 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J  Res  388.  Joint     resolution      granting 
consent   of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
into   between    the   SUU  of   New   York   and 
the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the    New    York -New    Jersey    TransporUtlon 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H  J.  Res.  387.  Joint     resolution     granUng 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
Into    between    the   SUU   of   New   York   and 
the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of 
the    New    York-New    Jersey    TransporUtlon 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.    Res.    388.  Joint   resolution    granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
Into  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
StaU  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of  the 
New       York-New       Jersey       Transportation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesU- 
tlon   programs  of   the  Department  of   Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution 
proclamation  designating  the  second  week  In 
June  of  each  year  as  National  Little  League 
Baseball  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  IOC,  dated  August  1, 
1953  (83d  Cong),  shall  be  interpreted  as 
sUtlng  an  objective,  not  an  ImmedlaU  goal. 
as  it  pertains  to  Indian  "Urminatlon"  of 
relations  with  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  InUrior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  Con- 
gress   to   proclaim    that    Victory    (V-J)    D.ay 
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shall  be  observed  as  a  national  holiday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  Congress  with 
respect  to  raising  the  allowable  Income  for 
persons  receiving  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  Congress 
to  enact  SenaU  bill  910;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  at  the  earliest  possible  time; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  ConRress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  SenaU  bill  925.  dealing  with 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
StaU  of  Wisconsin,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire,  establish  and  develop  a 
Kettle  Moraine  National  Park  in  Wisconsin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BOGGS: 
H.R.  7033.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jack 
Darwin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  7034.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Tomo 
Vidmar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  7035.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Hattie 
and   Joseph  Patrick,  Sr.,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian    of    James    E.    Harris.    Jr.;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7036.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Barbiero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HR.7b37.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Carl  J. 
Fisher,    captain.    US.   Army,   retired;    to   the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H  R.  7038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Oshiro  Shoko;  to  the  CommltUe  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  7039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Leach,  Diograclas  Leach,  and  Rogelio  Leach 


(all  the  adopted  sons  of  Orady  R.  Leach,  now 
residing  In  Okinawa):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


I 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

179.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president,  CaplUl  Unit  No.  9,  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  Salcm,  Oreg.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  favorable  action  on 
S.  1138,  a  bill  to  extend  education  and  train- 
ing benefits  to  veterans  who  enter  military 
service  from  February  1,  1955,  and  as  long 
as  the  draft  shall  continue;  to  the  ComnUt- 
Ue  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

180.  Also,  petition  of  James  Dukas,  presi- 
dent of  Edwardsvllle  Amusement  Corp.. 
Kingston,  Pa.,  relative  to  further  informa- 
tion designed  to  expedite  the  cases  of  Ed- 
tcardsville  Amusement  Corporation  v.  Mono- 
gram Distributing  Corporation,  and  Edwards- 
ville  Amusement  Corporation  v.  20th  Cen- 
tury Fox  Film  Corporation,  now  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  Scranton.  Pa;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  FestiTal  of  Jeaane  d'Arc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1959 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. May  8,  marks  the  anniversary  of 
that    glorious   day    in    history    when    a 
young  maiden,  guided  by  noble  visions, 
led  10.000  men  of  France  to  victory  over 
experienced  English  troops  at  Orleans. 
1    The  story  of  that  young  woman,  Jeanne 
j    d'Arc,    told    and    retold    in    literature, 
j    drama,  poetry,  and  art,  has  been  a  source 
I    of  inspiration  to  thousands  ever  since. 
The  Festival  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  celebrated 
tomorrow  by  the  people  of  France,  brings 
to  mind  the  qualities  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
which  have  made  her  memory  endure  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  and  the  equally 
endurable  bond  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a  humble  but  deeply 
religious  shepherdess  who  loved  France 
and  was  distressed  by  France's  occupa- 
tion by  foreign  troops,  its  economic 
crisis,  and  the  prevailing  Indecision 
about  the  right  of  uncrowned  Charles 
VII  to  rule.  Guided  by  visions  which  as- 
;  sured  her  of  Charles'  right  to  rule  and 
commanded  her  to  expel  the  enemy, 
Jeanne  convinced  the  Prince  of  her  di- 
vinely inspired  mission.  She  was  placed 
in  command  of  10,000  men  and  led  them 
to  the  dramatic  and  Impressive  victory 
at  Orleans,  resulting  In  the  liberation  of 
large  portions  of  French  territory  and 
the  coronation  of  Charles  as  King.     The 


strength  and  purity  of  purpose  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
French  troops  from  the  depth  of  defeat 
to  the  height  of  victory. 

The  qualities  which  made  Jeanne 
d'Arc  an  inspiring  leader  are  ones  which 
will  always  be  needed  in  times  of  na- 
tional crisis  and  which  are  essential  in 
the  free  world  today.  One  of  these  qual- 
ities is  humility,  the  maintenance  of  a 
modest  sense  of  one's  own  significance 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  An- 
other is  religious  faith,  belief  that  there 
is  a  divine  will  and  a  sincere  attempt  to 
follow  this  will.  A  third  such  quality  is 
a  sense  of  mission  and  wholehearted 
dedication  to  a  cause  which  one  believes 
is  worthy.  Courage,  purity,  and  patri- 
otism were  other  qualities  which  have 
made  Jeanne  d'Arc  a  heroine  to  peoples 
of  all  countries. 

It  is  Prance  and  the  p)eople  of  French 
descent  in  this  country  who  are  especial- 
ly remembered  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  victoiy  at  Orleans.  Many  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  country  came  from 
Prance,  and  since  1820  more  than  600,000 
additional  men  and  women  have  jour- 
neyed from  France  to  make  their  home 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover  some 
270,000  French-speaking  people  who 
were  born  in  Canada  are  now  living  in 
this  country.  In  our  neighbor  to  the 
north  almost  a  third  of  the  people  are 
of  French  origin,  and  the  flourishing 
French  culture  in  some  localities  there 
is  a  source  of  delight  to  all  American 
visitors.  We  are  grateful  for  the  great 
contributions  in  many  spheres  of  life 
which  have  been  made  to  our  country 
by  its  citizens  of  French  origin. 

Ever  since  Lafayette  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  Continental  Army  led  by  George 


Washington,  Prance  has  occupied  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 
Gratitude  for  French  assistance  in  time 
of  need  has  been  supplemented  by  a  com- 
mon devotion  to  liberty,  democracy,  and 
the  rights  of  individuals.  Today  the 
alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  justice,  equality,  and  democracy 
which  our  two  countries  hold  so  dear. 
It  is  my  hope  that  our  bonds  with  Prance 
will  not  only  be  continued  but  that  they 
will  be  expanded  and  strengthened  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  that  NATO  will 
be  expanded  from  a  military  alliance 
into  a  means  for  increasing  cultural, 
economic,  and  i>oliticals  ties  as  well.  On 
this  day  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  strengthening  these  ties  so  that  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  great  tradition  of 
liberty  shared  by  France  and  America 
will  never  be  obliterated  but  will  reach  • 
ever  greater  heights  of  realization. 


Essential  That  H.R.  3460  Be  Pasted  at 
Reported 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1959 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  comments  on  HJl, 
34S0.  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
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X  think  It  1«  highly  important  that 
this  bill  be  passed  by  this  body  as  re> 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
.  Work*. 

The  exhaustive  study  given  to  this  pro- 
posal by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
fully  supports  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
without  amendments.  To  adopt  re- 
strictive amendments  now  to  prevent 
TVA  from  issuing  effective  revenue  bonds 
in  the  private  money  market  for  fi- 
nancing future  power  generation  fa- 
cilities would  be  hlRhly  obstructive. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker  that  TVA  is  known  the  world 
around  as  the  single,  most  Imaginative 
American  contribution  to  resource  de- 
velopment in  the  last  quarter  century. 
All  over  the  world  people  are  trying  to 
emulate  and  adapt  TVA  for  their  own 
economic  growth. 

It  Is  one  of  the  supreme  ironies  of  the 
day  that  this  administration  proclaims 
Its  enthusiasm  for  economic  develop- 
ment projects  abroad  while  It  does 
everything  In  its  power  to  undercut 
TVA  here  at  home. 

Not  one  cent  has  been  appropriated  to 
start  new  generation  facilities  for  TVA  In 
the  last  6  years.  We  have  been  told 
from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  that  TVA  should  raise  all  the 
money  It  needs  by  Issuing  bonds.  So 
now  we  have  a  second  supieme  irony. 
The  bill  before  us  would  enable  TVA 
to  do  Just  what  the  administration  says 
It  should  do.  but  now  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  are  trying  to  amend  this 
bill  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  power  company 
In  the  United  States  knows  that  it  must 
maintain  new  investment  in  plants  on 
a  continuing  batila  to  keep  its  facili- 
ties In  line  with  increasing  demand  for 
power.  If  TVA  can  obtain  neither  ap- 
propriations nor  effective  authority  to 
raise  money  by  selling  bonds,  the  long 
ttrm  errorts  of  those  who  have  always 
opposed  TVA  will  finally  be  successful. 

It  takes  at  least  3  years  to  plan  and 
construct  a  large  generating  faoiUty  for 
TVA.  If  the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  United  States  at  large 
are  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  extraor- 
dinary range  of  benefits  which  TVA 
has  given  us  over  the  years  in  trrms  of 
power,  flood  control,  navigation  and 
water  supply,  l  believe  it  is  essential  that 
H.R.  3460  be  passed  as  reported. 


The  Rural  Elechrificatioa  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1959 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent saw  flt  to  veto  the  REA  bill.  I  am 
happy  to  count  myself  among  those  who 
voted  to  override  this  veto. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
my  views  regarding  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

The  REA  is  a  Federal  lending  agency 
which  loans  funds  to  local  nonprofit  Co- 


operative associations  in  46  Stataa. 
These  cooperatives  serve  farms  and 
other  enterprises  In  rural  areas  which 
do  not  have  eleotrlo  servloe.  By  law 
they  cannot  serve  anyone  who  already 
has  central  station  service.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  take  business  away 
from  anyone. 

If  serving  these  farms  and  other  en- 
terprises offered  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  prcflt,  the  private  companies  would 
have  brought  their  lines  to  them  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  REA 
service. 

As  you  know,  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives do  repay  their  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  interest,  and  their  loan 
repayment  record  is  unequalled.  It  is 
better  than  the  record  made  by  any  other 
Federal  lending  agency. 

It  is  true  that  the  interest  rate  at  2 
percent  is  low.  Congress  has  seen  flt  to 
maintain  that  rate  of  Interest  to  make 
possible  the  sei-vlng  of  all  people  who 
require  service.  Many  of  them  live  in 
remote  areas  where  costs  of  service  run 
high.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half 
of  the  rural  consumers  do  not  pay  their 
own  way;  the  other  half  have  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  do  not 
provide  unfair  competition  to  the  pri- 
vate companies.  In  fact,  they  provide  a 
good  market  for  privately  generated 
power.  In  1956.  REA  borrowers  pur- 
chased 49  percent  of  their  power  from 
private  power  companies.  In  Iowa  they 
purchased  82.4  percent  of  their  energy 
from  private  power  companies.  This 
lias  meant  good  business  for  the  power 
companies.  The  REA  eetlmates  that 
rural  electric  cooperatives  will  buy  a  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  appliances  and 
chore  equipment  In  1859.  This  means 
good  businoM  for  the  electrical  industry. 
If  the  a-peroent  rate  of  interest  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives  is  considered 
to  be  a  preferential  rate,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  consider  certain  benefits  that 
the  Federal  Government  giants  to  the 
private  power  companies. 

Quick  reference  to  the  CoNORgsaiONAL 
RicoKO  of  June  19,  1987,  shows  that  the 
once  of  Defense  Mobili//.\tion  sranted 
accelerated  depreciation  certifloales  to 
electric  power  companies  in  an  amount 
that  exceeded  $3.3  billion  during  the  pe- 
riod 1950  through  May  1, 1957.  In  Iowa, 
the  amount  certified  totaled  $31.8  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
total  during  the  same  time. 

This,  in  effect,  gives  the  companies  in- 
terest free  loans  and  resulu  in  enormous 
financial  beneflts.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one could  deny  that  these  beneflts  are 
subsidies. 

An  estimate  of  the  subsidy  beneflts 
that  will  accrue  to  various  companies 
for  accelerated  depreciation  that  was 
certified  between  1950  and  May  1957.  has 
been  made  in  Washington.  According 
to  this  estimate,  six  Iowa  companies  will 
benefit  in  the  amount  of  $47.8  million 
during  the  normal  depreciation  period  of 
most  of  the  utilities'  facilities. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  make  a  point 
that  one  group  is  favored  more  or  less 
than  another,  but  I  do  want  to  empha- 
sis that  our  Government  is  not  helping 
one  group  to  the  exclusion  of  others.     It 


attempts  to  treat  all  groups  with  fair- 
ness. We  have  a  Government,  thank 
Ood,  which  Is  for  all  of  the  people,  and 
in  my  small  way  I  will  help  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  both 
public  and  private  power  and  I  would 
not  favor  reducing  the  activities  oT 
either.  I  believe  we  have  a  stronger 
America  because  we  have  both  forms  of 
organization.  For  many  years  growth  of 
private  and  public  power  has  been  par- 
allel and  one  has  not  been  reduced  by 
the  other. 


Why  the  Kremlin  Will  Not  DUarn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  7,  1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  a  very  interesting  article  on  disarma- 
ment by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  Repre- 
.scntatlve  from  Connecticut,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  that  great  State,  and  former 
Ambassador  to  India  from  the  United 
States.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  19.  1959. 

Mr.  Bowles  di.scuMcs  the  reason.<t  why 
it  would  be  in  tlie  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  enter  Into  dlNarmament  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  and  oUier 
imtlons.  He  also  suggests  the  factors 
which,  ncvcrthelesfi.  make  ii  dl/Iicult  for 
Uie  Kremlin  leaders  to  take  precl.vly 
those  steps  which  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  take. 

In  view  of  the  tlmclincM  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  dlsarmanient  question, 
this  analysis  of  "Why  the  Kremlin  Will 
Not  Disarm,"  should  be  of  value  to  every 
Member  of  Congres.<<,  the  adnilnistratlon, 
and  the  public  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Why  tub  Khfmitn  Witt  Not  Disarm 

(By  ClIKSTKII  BOWLM) 

Wamiinoton  — Nrgotlfttlont  on  impcnulon 
of  nuclenr-bomb  trt.ts  hnvt  betn  returned  Rt 
OenevR.  Within  r  month,  the  rorclrn  Mln- 
Itteri  Conferpuce  will  convent  In  lh»  Min* 
city.  Pre«\im»b)y.  it  will  b«  followed  by  u 
summit  me«tlng. 

All  three  conierencM  will  be  watched  in- 
tently for  any  ilgn  of  a  possible  break  la 
the  nearly  IS-year  deadlocit  on  disarmament. 
Olacouraged  and  facing  an  npparent  Im- 
pasee.  the  world  wonders  whether  anythtntr 
fffocilve  can  ■till  be  done  to  escape  from 
the  vicious  circle  of  the  arms  race. 

Clearly,  an  agreement  on  a  test  suspension 
alone  would  not  reduce  armaments.  It 
could,  however,  be  an  invaluable  precedent 
for  further  advances  if  agreement  were 
reached  on  a  control  system.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  has  insisted  on  a  veto  power  over 
every  operating  phase  of  the  complex  control 
system  needed  to  supervise  a  nuclear  test 
ban.  The  Kremlin  knows  that  no  American 
Government  could  agree  to  such  a  veto.  On 
Its  face.  then,  the  Soviet  position  s'.ipgeeU 
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that  ths  Rtisslan  iMderi  do  not  want  a 
workable  agrMinent. 

Why  do  they  not  prtis  for  s  sweeping  dis- 
armamtnt  program?  Thers  are  two  potent 
reasons  why  they  should  do  so:  First,  ths 
Soviet  l7nlon  could  divert  military  expendi- 
tures to  oonsiuner  prodtictlon  with  imme- 
diate advantage  at  home  and  abroad.  Sec- 
ond, aoeording  to  Kremlin  dogma,  the  capi- 
talist WMt  is  largely  dependent  on  lt4  arma- 
ment tndustrlaa  for  continued  pronperlty. 

As  for  the  first  reaeon.  something  like  33 
psrotnt  of  the  Soviet  Union's  productive 
energies  is  now  allocated  to  the  military. 
With  a  gross  national  product  of  about  SIM 
billion,  this  Is  equivalent  bo  some  S40  billion 
annually.  A  general  disarmament  agree- 
ment would  enable  the  Kremlin  planners  to 
divert  most  of  this  vast  sum  to  other  activi- 
ties that  would  enormously  strengthen  the 
Soviet  position. 

Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  massive  attacks 
could  be  launched  on  the  grave  housing 
shortage.  Within  10  or  15  years,  urban  and 
rural  slums  could  be  wiped  out  in  much  of 
the  country. 

The  production  of  Soviet  automobiles  and 
other  consumer  goods  could  be  expanded 
ropidly.  Showplaces  could  be  created  to  awe 
and  Impren  foreign  visitors  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  communism. 

Simultaneously,  the  Kremlin  could  launch 
a  heavily  sut)sldi7.ed  export  offensive  to  un- 
dercut the  trading  position  of  the  capitalist 
powers  In  the  uiiderdereloped  continents 
and.  indeed,  in  Euro|>e  Itself.  Typewriters, 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  other  equipment 
cculd  be  priced  to  undersell  American,  Brit- 
ish. French,  and  German  goods  by  30.  40. 
or  SO  percent.  Communism.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
never  ceares  to  tell  us.  would  surely  win  any 
bendon  test  in  peaceful  competition. 

As  fur  the  second  reason  fur  Russia  to 
press  for  duarmament.  the  CommunisU  as- 
sert that  as  American  armament  industries 
closed  down,  unemployment  would  rise,  and 
purrhnslng  power  would  dry  up  Rapidly 
s|)rendlng  depression  wnuld  lead  to  bank- 
riiptciee,  privation  and  bitter  political  dif- 
ferences which  would  hasten  the  eoiiapet 
of  cnpitallsm  and  the  conUng  of  the  Com- 
munist utumph. 

AlUiough  thu  Marxist  anaiysU  greatly 
overslAtes  our  problem,  even  the  most  con- 
firmed of  us  capllullau  nuui  agree  that  a 
mnjor  reduction  In  arnmmont  spending  would 
crrnte  substantial  difflculties  for  American 
industry 

True,  If  Congrcas  eut  taxes  drastlcnlly, 
bllllnns  of  dollars  could  be  diverted  from 
O'^vernment  armament  pu-rhases  to  the 
bank  acoounts  of  consumers  and  buslntea- 
nien.  most  of  whom  would  spend  thrlr 
windfalls  on  Immediate  family  purchases  or 
tor  Job-creating  expansion 

Svibstantlai  sums  could  also  be  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  needs  of  the  neglected 
areas  of  domestic  nstlonal  interest— housing, 
roads,  urban  renewal,  hwpitnls,  schools,  and 
many  others  In  nddltlon,  we  could  sharply 
•xpsnd  our  now  inadequate  economic  aid 
proirrams  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
and  thereby  lay  the  bMle  for  an  expanding 
export  trade. 

Yet  the  current  political  atmosphere  In 
the  United  States  mnkee  It  questionable 
Whether  theee  derisive  steps  would.  In  fact, 
be  taken  with  the  necessary  swiftness.  And 
even  If  they  were,  many  months  of  dlfllcult 
•djustment  would  have  to  pass  before  their 
effrcts  were  felt.  In  the  meantime,  our 
Soviet  competitors— with  the  speed  available 
only  to  a  touiiurlan  system— would  be 
0|)«nlng  up  new  markets,  pushing  us  out  of 
old  ones  and  impressing  millions  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  with  the  physical 
accomplishments  of  communism. 

On  both  theee  counts  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  to  have  every  reason  to  work  for  a 
brood  disarmament  pact.  The  Russian  lead- 
ers have  Issued   broadsides,  waved  banners 


and  released  peace  doves.  Tet.  on  the  nego- 
Uutlng  level,  they  have  failed  oonsUtently  to 
oome  up  with  posttlTt,  workabls  proposals. 
Whyt 

The  flrit  answer  U  fftftn  by  a  group,  eon- 
•istlng  largely  of  professional  military  men 
(but  by  no  means  representing  a  croas-aeo- 
tinn  of  military  opinion),  that  Ukaa  a  nar- 
row and  cataclysmic  view.  Their  argument 
holds  that  the  Soviet  refusal  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  disarmament  isaua  is  proof 
that  the  tingle,  unalterable  objective  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  dominatt  tha  world  by 
force. 

Lenin,  they  remind  us,  put  it  coldly  and 
clearly:  -The  prolonged  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  imperialist 
states  Is  unthinkable.  One  or  the  other 
must  triumph  In  the  end.  And  before  that 
end  supervenes,  a  series  of  frightful  collisions 
between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bour- 
geois states  Is  Inevitable." 

Once  the  Kremlin  decides  that  It  has  a 
decisive  advantage  It  will  order  an  attack. 
Negotiations.  In  the  meantime,  are  designed 
solely  to  soften  us  for  the  kill. 

At  the  other  extreme  lies  a  group  that  gives 
a  second  answer.  Idealistic  to  the  point  of 
bflng  Utopian,  these  people  expect  the  best 
from  all  mankind,  even  from  those  who  set 
Soviet  policy.  Sensitive  to  our  genuine 
shortcomings,  they  find  the  answer  to  the 
disarmament  Imparse  In  the  defects  of  Amer- 
ican policy.  The  Kremlin  has  not  accepted 
disarmament,  they  bold,  because  we  have  not 
tried  h.'U'd  enough. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  real  explana- 
tion is  far  more  complicated.  The  forces  at 
work  on  dlrarmament  policy  within  the  So- 
viet Union  are  necessarily  matters  of  guess- 
work, but  war  and  peace  may  ultimately 
hang  on  the  outcome  of  these  guassei.  X 
am  convinced  that  an  explanation  of  pres- 
ent Soviet  behavior  must  also  Include  these 
factors: 

1.  A  genuine  fear  among  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers of  the  very  forces  which  they  them- 
selves have  brought  Into  being — a  restintent, 
armed  Germany;  NATO,  and  th«  wurldwlds 
American  nuclear  base  systam, 

I.  Their  660  million  dynamic,  land-hun- 
gry Chinese  noluhbors  who  seem  likely  sooner 
or  later  to  bid  for  leadership  of  tha  Cum- 
munist  movement. 

a.  The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  leaders 
themselves  are  victims  of  the  Russian  tradi- 
tion of  secrecy,  and  the  relative  advantages 
secrecy  genuinely  gives  them  In  an  arms- 
menta  race  with  otir  more  open  society. 

4.  Policy  hesitations  and  confllctlnf  prts- 
•uree — differences,  for  Instances,  within  the 
Communist  Party  and  between  It  and  the 
armed  forces— which  may  limit  the  Krem- 
lin's freedom  of  action  as  similar  dlffarencea 
limit  our  Government's. 

Finally,  I  would  add  my  personal  guess 
that  one  of  the  primary  factors  that  may  bt 
causing  the  Kremlin  second  thoughts  about 
disarmament  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  "Hungary."  Following  the  relaxation 
in  tensions  after  the  Big  Four  meeting  in 
Geneva  in  195S,  a  sense  of  possibility  spread 
throughout  the  Communist  empire,  erupt- 
ln!t  in  the  upheaval  in  Poland  and  the  revolt 
in  Hungary. 

As  the  Kremlin  saw  the  raw  temper  of  the 
suppressed  people  In  Eastern  Europe  so  furi- 
ously expressed,  It  must  have  been  pro- 
foundly shaken  by  the  possibility  that  in  a 
more  relaxed  and  disarming  world  Its  empire 
would  disintegrate. 

For  the  Soviet  leaders,  therefore,  any 
genuine  moderation  of  the  cold  war  must  be 
a  terrifying  thing,  something  that  any 
totalitarian  state  would  approach  with  su- 
preme hesitation,  for  It  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  tha  unifying  faara  (hat 
have  helped  to  hold  tha  Soviet  Union  to- 
gether, and  the  opening  of  tha  aecrat  state. 

Under  the  circumstances,  what  ought  we 
to  do?    The  answer  i«  dlfllcult.    Sine*  our 


aatlmatas  of  Soviet  Intentions  enn  be  based 
only  OB  guesswork,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
aity  tvsnttiallty.  To  aooomplUh  thU,  it 
seems  to  me.  our  poUcy  must  be  threefold: 

1.  We  must  prepare  for  the  worst— that 
Russia  U  determined  not  only  to  dominate 
the  world  but  to  do  It  by  force. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
negotiate  a  meaningful  disarmament  agree- 
ment, authoritative  studies  like  the  Galther 
Committee  and  Rockefeller  Brothers  reports 
provide  a  persuasive  case  for  an  immediota 
strengthening  of  the  American  military  posi- 
tion. They  particularly  emphasise  the  need 
for  expanded  cTound  forces,  capable  of  nght- 
ing  localUed  wars  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
with  air  transport  that  could  bring  troops 
swiftly  Into  action. 

In  addition.  Senator  STtJoar  Stminotost 
and  others  hr.ve  convincingly  underscored 
the  need  for  a  sharp  acceleration  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  missiles.  In  the 
light  of  dramatic  new  Soviet  accomplish- 
ments In  this  field. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  should  consider  these 
proposals.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  helpless 
to  do  otherwise.  Thoee  observers  who  assert 
that  Soviet  reluctance  seriously  to  consider 
disarmament  is  proof  that  the  Kremlin  plans 
a  war  at  a  time  and  place  of  Its  own  choosing 
may,  In  fact,  be  correct.  In  the  absence  of 
better  evidence  to  the  oontrary,  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Soviet  reluctance  to 
disarm  Is  based  on  a  wider  variety  of  factors, 
there  Is  an  outside  chance  that  our  decision 
to  match  the  Kremlin  missile  for  mlsslla 
might  help  to  persuade  the  Russian  leaders 
tliat  the  race  has  become  too  expensive  and 
too  dangerous,  and  that  a  major  relaxation 
of  the  arms  comiMtitlon  would  b«  in  their 
interest, 

a.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  eaU  the 
Russians'  bluff  by  demonstrating  convinc- 
ingly to  Ute  world  tliat  a  step-up  In  our 
military  programing  is  no  more  than  a 
loRicai  response  to  an  Impaase  ortattd  by 
th9  Kremlin— that  we  are  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  negotiate  large-scale  dtsarmameul. 

This  Buggtsu  the  haed  for  an  ImmedtaU 
and  searching  reexamination  of  the  uncer- 
tainties in  our  puslUon,  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  there  art  deep  dtvlsloits 
within  Ute  administration  on  what  we 
should  do.  Although  the  Stau  Department 
rtoently  has  appeared  anxious  for  genuine 
negotiations,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Atomio 
Energy  Commission  have  been  allowed  to 
snipe  at  this  policy  in  publlo  and  to  under- 
cut It  behind  the  soenae. 

Ths  Whits  Housa  eovild  do  much  to  per- 
suade akeptioa  of  our  sincerity,  both  at 
home  and  «broad,  by  affirming  its  own 
vigorous  support  of  our  oRiolal  position  at 
Geneva,  and  by  cracking  down  on  thote 
members  of  its  administration  who  oppoae  ■ 
it. 

The  Geneva  negotiations,  moreover,  relate 
to  only  one  small  aspect  of  the  arms  race.  , 
Where  would  we  be  if  the  Soviet  Union 
should  suddenly  follow  the  logic  of  taklivg 
•Ml  affirmative  interest  in  arms  control,  and 
confront  us  with  workable  proposals  to  ao- 
cotnpllsh  what  we  have  said  we  wanted  sU 
along — that  is,  broad-scale  disarmament  af- 
fecting all  weapons  and  strictly  limiting 
military  manpower? 

If  9ur  Government  has  a  clear,  depend- 
able, negotiable  policy  in  regard  to  such 
disarmament,  no  one  knows  what  it  Is.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  unlikely  to 
present  such  proposals  dots  not  excuse  our 
own  failure  to  think  through  the  admittedly 
difficult  requirements  and  to  develop  a  re- 
allstlo,  balanced  peace  program  that  we  can 
presa  steadily  and  oonstructlvely  before  the 
world. 

To  what  extent,  for  Instance,  has  a 
rampant  military  technology  modified   tha 
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positions  which  Harold  Stassen  took  at  Lon- 
don In  1967?  Is  every  element  In  oxir  far- 
flung  ba«e  system  as  Important  now  as  It 
was  before  the  creation  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines? The  political,  as  well  as  budg- 
etary, price  which  we  are  paying  for  many 
of  these  bases  is  high.  Political  pressures 
for  us  Yankees  to  go  home  are  mounting  In 
Morocco  and  even  In  Spain.  They  are  cer- 
tain to  grow  In  Okinawa  and  elsewhere. 

A  realistic  approach  to  disarmament  must 
also  consider  the  position  of  the  swaggering 
Chinese  Communist  Ctovernment  in  Peiplng. 
Let  us  refuse  official  recognition  If  we  will, 
but  let  VIS  not  assume  that  we  can  substan- 
tially and  permanently  ease  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  while  disregarding  the  presence 
on  this  planet  of  650  million  militant 
Chinese. 

3.  Finally,  we  must  prepare  for  the  best — 
the  possibility  of  eventual  Russian  willing- 
ness to  disarm. 

This  will  call  for  a  frank  appraisal  of  the 
effect  that  any  relaxation  of  the  armament 
race  might  have  on  our  own  economy.  It 
requires  the  hardest  kind  of  study. 

Such  a  survey  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
or  by  an  agency  or  committee  expressly  set 
up  for  the  purpose.  Teams  of  economic  ex- 
perts might  be  drawn  from  Industry,  the  la- 
bor movement  and  our  universities. 

The  study  should  consider,  region  by  re- 
gion, the  extent  of  unemployment  that  would 
result  from  a  cut  In  arms  production,  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  corporate  and  per- 
sonal tax  reductions  that  would  be  made 
possible,  and  the  anticipated  impact  of  these 
tax  reductions  on  corporate  Investment  and 
consumer  buying.  It  should  explore  the  ex- 
tent to  which  expanded  urban  development, 
housing,  hospital,  school  and  roadbulld- 
Ing  programs  and  oversea  investment  pro- 
grams could  take  up  the  slack,  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation that  would  be  required  for  the  transi- 
tion period. 

Many  Americans  will  recoil  In  dismay  from 
an  /^pen  discussion  of  the  economic  conse- 
qdences  of  disarmament.  But,  Karl  Marx 
to  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  their  fears  are 
grossly  Inflated.  Although  I  do  not  sug^gest 
that  the  transition  would  be  an  easy  one, 
I  believe  It  could  be  made  much  more 
smoothly  than   many   people   think. 

In  1945.  as  a  member  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  I  participated  In  planning  our 
economic  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
Within  18  months,  we  switched  some  45  per- 
cent of  American  Industry  from  wartime 
production  to  that  of  peace,  and  absorbed 
nearly  10  million  men  from  our  armed  serv- 
ices into  our  civilian  economy. 

To  be  sure,  we  had  the  advantage  then  of  a 
heavy  backlog  of  war-accumulated  demands 
for  housing,  schools,  and  consumer  durables. 
But  today  the  percentage  of  our  economy 
devoted  to  defense  production  is  only  one- 
flfth  of  what  it  was  in  1945.  As  for  our  back- 
log of  unfllled  needs,  every  mayor,  city  plan- 
ner, educator,  highway  engineer,  hospital 
superintendent,  and  sociologist  knows  that 
they  are  enormous. 

Once  we  decide  the  military  and  political 
Steps  that  we  are  prepared  to  take  to  lessen 
the  present  danger  of  war,  and  consider 
frankly  the  economic  implications  of  this 
program  within  our  own  society,  our  position 
before  the  world  will  be  unassailable. 

To  what  extent.  If  at  all.  the  Kremlin 
would  be  swayed  by  a  new  American  initiative 
and  a  comprehensive  American  peace  policy 
that  considered  the  military,  political,  and 
economic  aspects,  no  man  can  say.  But  this 
Is  a  fast-moving  age,  and  one  of  Infinite  pos- 
sibilities. Changes  within  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  considerable  since  Stalin's  death. 
The  creation  of  a  sound,  practical,  Imagina- 
tive American  position  on  which  we  are  pre- 


pared to  stand  is  a  national  responsibility  we 
cannot  Ignore  or  postpone. 

At  best,  pollC3rmaking  in  our  revolutionary 
century  involves  a  delicate  balancing  of  risks. 
Although  there  is  no  sure,  no  safe  course,  the 
policy  of  doing  nothing  as  the  arms  race 
mounts  In  Intensity  may  b«  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all. 

The  great  powers  are  now  caught  up  In  an 
awesome,  tragic  circle.  To  break  out  requires 
both  vision  and  vigor.  But  the  price  of  run- 
ning the  arms  race  to  Its  ultimate  end  is 
almost  certain  oblivion.  Next  time,  there 
will  be  not  one  Rome,  but  two  Carthages. 


GcrmaB  American  Chamber  of  Commercet 
Idc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or   NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  7,  1959 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27,  1959,  a  very  significant  occasion  was 
celebrated  in  New  York,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Inc.  This  came  about 
when  the  United  States-German  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  German- 
American  Trade  Promotion  Office  were 
united.  The  celebration  was  in  the  form 
of  a  reception  and  dinner. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  telegram  to  the  chamber  from 
Pre.sident  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a  tele- 
gram from  Hon.  Theodor  Heuss.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, a  letter  from  Hon.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
dinner  by  John  J.  McCloy.  chairman, 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank: 

The  Whiti  House. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  24, 1959. 
Mr.  OoaooN  W.  Michler. 
Care  of  German  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, New  York.  N.Y.: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings  to  the 
members  and  guests  of  the  German  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  spectac- 
ular advancement  of  the  German  economy 
In  recent  years  has  Impressed  us  all.  Two 
aspects  of  that  development  are  particularly 
significant.  First,  it  is  a  product  of  many 
individual  efforts  operating  under  a  free 
economy — a  system  which  both  our  nations 
held  to  be  most  productive  for  the  mate- 
rial and  social  advancement  of  oiu:  peoples. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  national  level, 
our  citizens  have  accepted  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  broader  needs  of  the  free  world 
community.  I  am  delighted  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  those  busi- 
nessmen whose  work  contributes  so  much  to 
the  living  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  their 
neighbors  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

[Telegram  sent  by  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to  the  German 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.] 

April  27,  1959. 
On  this  occasion  marking  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  German  American  Trade  promo- 
tion office  and  the  United  States-German 
Chamber  of  Commerce  into  the  German 
American  chamber  of  Commerce,  I  extend 


my  sincere  good  wishes  for  a  close  and  pros- 
pering relationship  in  an  enterprise  of  bene- 
fit to  both  our  countries.  May  the  Chamber 
flourish  as  an  efficient  instrument  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. 

Thkodor  Hmss. 

President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

State  or  New  York. 

Executive  CHAMsn. 
Albany.  April  24.  1959. 
Mr.  Gordon  H.  Michl^x. 
Chairman,    German    American   Chamber   of 
Commerce  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Michler  :  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  extend  my  cordial 
greetings  to  everyone  present  at  the  dinner 
tendered  by  the  German  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  representatives  of  German 
Industry  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  official  duties 
precludes  my  being  present.  Your  dinner, 
celebrating  the  first  birthday  of  your  com- 
bined and  enlarged  Chamber,  is  a  slgnlflcant 
occasion.  It  marks  the  growing  ties  of  trade 
and  friendship  which  your  organization  is 
steadily  fostering  between  the  West  German 
Republic  and  this  country. 

To  your  guesU  representing  West  German 
Government  and  industry.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  impressive  eco- 
nomic growth  of  West  Germany.  This  sturdy 
new  democracy  stands  as  a  notable  symbol  of 
progress  and  evidence  of  a  free  way  of  life 
that  cannot  be  matched  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Indeed,  West  Berlin  has  been 
called  a  golden  thorn  in  the  side  of  a  ruth- 
lessly regimented  East  German  Communist 
economy. 

My  best  wishes  to  your  organization  for  all 
possible  future  success  In  its  important  role 
of  strengthening  the  many  commercial  and 
cultural  bonds  now  Unking  our  two  free  na- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketellzr. 

Governor. 

Speech   Given   bt   John   J.   McClot,  Chair- 
man.   THE    Chase    Manhattan    Bank,    on 
April  27,  1959.  at  the  Reception  and  Din- 
ner Sponsored  bt  the  German  American 
Chamber  or  Commerce.  Inc. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  real  honor 
to   be   asked    to   help   in   officiating   at   this 
marriage,   christening,   or   consiunmatlon   of 
marriage  as   thU  consolidation   of   the  Ger- 
man American  Chamber  of  Commerce  might 
be  called. 

This  comes  at  a  particularly  propitious 
time.  In  the  first  place,  it  occurs  while  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  U  in  real 
vigor.  Secondly  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  general  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  the  new  Germany,  are 
in  a  particularly  happy  state.  Thirdly,  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  serious  issue*  are 
being  tested— issues  which  will  do  much  to 
determine  the  future  of  Germany,  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  lH>th.  At  such  a  time,  it  Is  well  that  we 
have  an  agency  on  a  nongovernmental  level, 
such  as  the  German  American  Chamber, 
where  German  and  American  businessmen 
may  advise  each  other  and  exchange  ideas 
on  the  problems  each  face  in  their  respec- 
tive trade  and  business  lives. 

COMMON    market 

With  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
that  we  celebrate  tonight,  I  also  want  to 
refer  to  this  phenomenon  which  prior 
speakers  have  spoken  of.  the  new  movement, 
now  definitely  under  way,  the  integration  of 
Europe : 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  rise  of  Soviet 
power.  We  are  now  beginning  to  hear  also 
of   the  rise  of  Chinese  power.     Both  these 
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developments  have  been  unduly  long  in  com- 
ing. But  another  postwar  development 
quite  comparable  with  the  combination  of 
these  foroes.  If  not  even  more  slgnlflcant.  Is 
the  growth  of  European  power  through  this 
trend  toward  Integration. 

Here  we  have  an  area  of  somewhere  be- 
tween ISO  and  200  million  people,  over  m 
million  square  miles  and  the  renter  of  most 
of  the  world's  technical  and  managerial  skills, 
not  to  mention  Its  role  as  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  Western  culture  and  art.  A  force  In 
itself  which,  when  Integrated,  is  at  such 
dimension  and  potential  strength  that  con- 
tinued insistence  upon  the  weakness  of 
Europe  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  Russia, 
China,  or  the  United  States,  Is  rapidly  be- 
CL>ming  quite  artificial. 

Here  is  a  force  with  such  power,  moral,  and 
material,  that  it  need  not  bow  to  any  accum- 
ulation of  strength  from  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  To  speak  of  its  function  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  as  no  mure  than  a 
trip  ifc-lre,  as  some  of  our  strategists  hare 
called  It,  Is  to  me  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
concepts  which  I  have  ever  heard  In  con- 
nection with  defense  mstters— and  I  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  m  the  cotirse  of  my 
experience.  And  at  the  core  of  this  new 
strength  is  the  new  relationship  which  is 
developing  between  France  and  Germany. 
Both  East  and  West  are  stirred  b^-  this  new 
phenomenon,  but  without  It.  Europe  would 
be  Incapable  of  Integration  and  would  remain 
an  anachronistic  example  at  divided  peoples 
and  nations  as  out  of  date  as  the  old  city 
states.  When  this  combined  suength  and 
cultural  leadership  Is  meshed  in  with  the 
strength  and  the  moral  power  of  the  western 
Atlantic  nations,  there  need  be  no  fear,  as  I 
have  said,  of  an  Imposed  will  from  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  contrary,  with 
such  strength  of  resources,  we  possess  a  full 
guarantee  of  Ixjth  our  liberties  and  our 
peace. 

The  days  of  deeirable  dlvialoo  on  the  Sure- 
ppan  Continent,  so  long  the  object  of  astute 
diplomacy,  have  passed.  New  and  broader 
forces  are  working.  Newer  concepts  are  de- 
manded. Much  of  this  has  deep  political 
Implication,  but  at  the  heart  of  it  are  eco- 
nomic and  btislness  Implications  which 
throw  a  challenge  to  the  commercial  Interests 
of  Europe  such  as  they  have  rarely  faced  in 
their  long  history.  Nowhere  does  this  chal- 
lenge present  itself  more  prominently  than 
to  the  German  businessman.  Centrally  lo- 
cated, the  products  of  great  industry  and 
skill  emanate  from  German  industry,  and 
the  German  businessmen  are  perhaps  above 
all  others  in  a  position  where  they  now  have 
the  responsibility  of  developing  wisdom  both 
in  political  and  economic  fields. 

I  doubt  whether  ever  before  in  Europe 
there  has  been  such  a  demand  or  such  a 
need  for  business  statesmanship.  CMd  snl- 
mosiiies  have  to  bs  submerged.  Goodness 
knows,  we  have  done  enough  to  each  other 
to  generate  antagonisms  and  resentments 
that  could  last  forever  If  we  only  allowed 
ourselves  to  dwell  upon  them.  But  if  we 
cannot  and  should  not  entirely  forget  the 
past,  we  cannot  now  certainly  afford  to  bear 
resentments  based  only  on  memories.  I  refer 
to  one  other  thought  and  that  is  the  great 
need— while  we  are  In  the  process  of  putting 
together  this  great  force  which  the  new 
Europe  represents — that  business  as  well  as 
political  statesmanship  stiould  see  to  it  that 
we  avoid  the  creation  of  any  new  economic 
antagonism*.  It  wlU  do  lu  no  good  and  the 
world  no  good.  If  we  merely  create  within 
the  Western  World  two  or  perhaps  three  eco- 
nomic areas  with  aU  the  poliUcaUsms.  which 
<^uld  so  readily  flow  from  them,  if  we  did 
that.    Somehow,  some  way  must  be  found  to 
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can  find  the  answer  to.  I  refer  to  the  sharp 
issues  which  are  facing  us  In  the  near  future. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  at  Just  this  period  we 
are  compelled  to  rearrange  our  forces  and 
our  teams,  so  to  speak,  as  we  go  forth  to  deal 
with  these  Issues.  The  Illness  of  Mr.  Dulles 
means  that  we  shall  have  lost  at  this  critical 
Juncture,  a  man  whose  Intellect,  force,  and 
character  have  become  almost  a  symbol  of 
the  firmness  of  the  free  world  and  of  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  maneuvers — what- 
ever they  may  be — o'  the  Communist  offen- 
sive. But  at  the  sam*  time  we  find  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  In  the  process  of  moving 
from  his  position  where  he  has  directed  the 
day-to-day  oiieratlons  of  German  policy  to 
the  honored  position  of  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic,  where,  no  doubt,  his 
influence  will  continue  to  be  felt,  but  where 
his  responsibilities  will,  of  course,  be  less 
direct.  Yet  I  do  not  see  any  change  In  the 
direction  of  American  or  German  policy  re- 
sulting from  either  of  these  events. 

Secretary  Herter  I  know  long  and  well 
and  his  very  selection  together  with  the 
undisturbed  continuity  of  those  in  the  State 
Department,  including  Mr.  Loy  Henderson, 
who  through  the  years  have  worked  with 
Mr.  Dulles  and  followed  his  leadership.  Is 
the  best  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
US.  policy  will  be  as  steadfast  as  heretofore. 
Moreover,  whoever  will  be  the  next  Chancel- 
lor. I  cannot  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
fundamental  change  in  German  policy. 
Knowing  him  fairly  well.  I  am  reminded  ai 
this  Scottish  adage:  wherever  MacGregor  sits. 
Is  the  head  of  the  table.  There  may  be 
something  of  this  on  the  German  scene. 

ON    BERLIN 

I  probably  should  not  say  anything  about 
Berlin  at  this  rather  delicate  period  perhaps 
for  fear  of  being  exiled  an  interloper,  but 
I  see  amongst  this  audience  some  of  the 
former  defenders  of  that  city  and  I  spent 
some  time  there  mysslf  during  periods  of 
some  tension  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  should 
sit  down  without  paying  my  respects  to  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  people  of 
that  city. 

I  visited  Germany  in  the  period  between 
the  wars  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
nerer  had  much  regard  for  the  City  of  Ber- 
lin. Somehow  It  seemed  to  me  a  rather 
large  sprawling  sort  of  a  city  with  nothing 
of  the  architectural  beauty  ot  a  number  of 
cities  In  Europe,  but  after  being  In  Berlin 
In  that  beleaguered  spot  and  sensing  in 
these  periods  of  tension  something  of  the 
mood  of  the  people.  I  came  to  feel,  with  all 
due  loyalty  to  my  German  "Helmatstadt" 
Frankfurt,  that  Berlin  had  a  greater  appeal 
than  any  of  the  German  cities.  We  always 
got  a  good  bit  of  criticism  down  In  the 
Zones,  but  we  could  rarely  do  any  wrong 
In  Berlin  and  that  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  became  so  fond  of  that  city. 
You  could  be  quite  critical  of  the  Americans 
down  around  Frankfurt,  but  you  didn't  get 
very  far  with  it  in  Berlin.  From  some- 
where out  of  the  spirit  of  those  people  some 
new  Lucius  Clay  will  again  strike  the  note, 
rec^ve  the  response  and  take  the  action 
which  will  maintain  not  only  the  freedom  of 
that  city  but  the  Integrity  of  the  whole 
free  world  position. 

May  I  say  one  thing  more  about  Berlin. 
X  do  wish  that  we  would  stop  vlelng  with 
each  other  In  public  in  coming  forward  with 
compromise  solutions  in  regard  to  how  we 
should  act  in  respect  to  Berlin.  No  sooner 
had  the  Russians  stated  their  maximum 
position  than  the  top  columnists,  and  a 
number  of  Senators  and  others.   Including 


talk  about  confederation  of  the  Soviet  dom- 
inated DDR — whatever  confederation  such 
a  circumstance  means. 

What  I  miss,  is  a  statement  of  our  maxi- 
mum position.  When  the  Soviets  said  they 
would  occupy  West  Berlin.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  have  Immediately  said  we  wish  to 
reoocupy  Saxony  and  Thuringla.  That  is 
where  our  armies  were  when  they  were  in 
West  Berlin,  and  when  some  Senator  says 
we  must  get  off  dead  center  in  respect  to 
our  Berlin  policy,  it  seems  never  to  lie  in 
his  mind  that  the  center  might  possibly  be 
moved  farther  east.  Not  always  farther 
west.  There  is  not  much  space  left  in  these 
days  with  the  new  speed  tables  in  which  to 
replace  the  center,  if  Europe  Is  to  remain 
free.  Disengagement  is  a  pleasant  word  to 
roll  around  the  mouth  but  It's  not  so  pleas- 
ant when  we  call  It  by  its  true  name,  with- 
drawal. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  that  we  strive  to 
come  forward  with  almost  every  conceivable 
position  and  suggest  giving  It  away  before 
we  ever  reach  the  negotiating  table.  There 
are  a  number  of  things,  of  course,  that  we 
could  do  at  the  table,  but  I  dont  like  the 
idea  of  giving  every  intermediate  position 
away  before  we  even  sit  down.  This  is  s 
technique  which  never  commended  Itself 
to  me  in  dealing  with  the  Russians,  though 
I  think  It  Is  the  experience  of  all  those  who 
have  dealt  with  the  Russians.  To  meet  this 
Russian  threat,  and  It  is  a  threat,  of  course, 
from  whatever  angle  you  view  it.  It's  a 
serious  threat. 

TT.S.    ECONOMT 

Now  let  me  leave  polictlcs.  I  come  back 
to  business.  More  particularly.  I  should 
say  something  about  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Bankers  are  always  supposed 
to  say  something  about  the  ecouomy  and 
look  wise  in  regard  to  economic  future.  I'll 
try  to  go  throtigh  that  pose  tonight.  One 
thing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
Is  that  one  of  the  slogans  that  seems  to 
have  commended  Itself  to  our  thiniring  in 
recent  years,  namely,  that  If  the  United 
States  sneezes  this  Induces  pneumonia  in 
Europe.  Well,  this  has  now  proven  not  to 
be  the  case.  We  have  had  our  sneeze  and 
I  don't  see  any  fever  in  Europe.  Europe 
seems  to  have  been  very  able  to  have  sus- 
tained our  recession,  a  slight  recession  to  be 
sure.  I  think  this  Is  another  indication  of 
the  revised  strength  of  Europe  and  it  augurs 
well  for  the  futxire. 

So  far  as  our  own  economy  is  concerned — 
by  every  Index  which  one  can  Judge  these 
things — it  seems  strong  and  seems  to  be 
growing  stronger.  Of  course,  this  is  just 
the  time  when  you  had  better  look  out,  but 
I  must  say  all  the  signs  that  I  can  see  and 
read  ix>int  to  a  vigorous  future,  at  least  as 
far  as  one  can  reasonably  look  into  the 
future. 

We  have  had  some  economic  developments 
In  this  country  which  have  caused  some  of 
our  friends  abroad  a  certain  mixture  of  emo- 
tions, with  some  a  certain  sense  of  satisf  ac- 
tion, that  the  position  of  our  currency  is  be- 
ginning to  comjjare,  let's  say,  somewhat  less 
favorably  with  their  own.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  strength  of  the  dollar  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  not  too  remote  past  with 
the  maintenance  of  some  of  those  curren- 
cies. But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  people 
that  fear  that  the  dollar  might  indeed  grow 
weak.  Of  course,  one  can  say  If  currencies 
have  grown  in  strength  In  relation  to  the 
dollar,  a  great  deal  of  energy,  thought,  time 
and  money  was  spent  In  Just  trjring  to  bring 
that  situation  about.  As  for  the  future  of 
our  own   currency,   I  cannot   feel   that   our 
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The  solution  Is  not  simple  but  I  belleT»     a  proper  settlement  of  the  Berlin  issue.    One     kets,  due  to  our  prices.    But  In  spite  of  tlve 

that    the    solution    is   one   which    business     of  our  Allies  seems  already   to  have  given     level  of  stock  market  prices,  we  are.  In  my 
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Judgment,  not  on  the  verge  of  a  dangerous 
Inflation.  I  don't  mean  to  be  too  confident 
about  thla  because  we  could  readily  slip.  Our 
prices  for  the  time  being  are  relatively  sta- 
ble. There  Is  a  substantial  amount  of  un- 
used plant  capacity  still  about.  We  have  un- 
employment to  an  appreciable  degree.  More 
and  more,  as  I  see  the  clouds  lifting,  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  unbalanced  budget 
seems  to  be  disappearing. 

In  this  country,  I  say  to  my  German 
friends,  we  have  really  to  excite  ourselves  to 
the  need  of  a  solid  currency,  particularly, 
when  the  rationalizers  of  little  but  persistent 
Inflation  urge  It  on  as  a  wise  Government 
policy.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  we 
have  not  had  the  built-in  fear  of  the 
experience  of  a  real  Inflation,  ruch  as  the 
Germans  have  undergone.  This  has  given 
them  an  attitude  which  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  argue  about  the  Ills  of  Inflation.  You, 
In  the  vernacular,  have  had  It. 

Over  here  we  do  have  to  argue,  however, 
with  some  professors  now  and  then — not  all 
professors  by  any  means — but  It  seems  to  me 
the  only  profeasors  who  can  get  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  seem  to  be 
those  who  kick  what  Is  known  as  the  sacred 
cow  of  sound  money  about.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have 
struck  the  note  of  good  flnanclal  sense  and 
so  has  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  They 
have  been  eloquent  in  what  they  have  had 
to  say  regarding  the  need  for  a  sUble  cur- 
rency and  a  stable  price  system  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  determined.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  most  eloquent  expression, 
that  we  could  have,  to  top  their  resolution 
Is  the  evidence  of  a  balanced  budget,  but, 
as  I  say  my  guess  Is  that  we  shall  not  be 
far  from  It  In  the  ensuing  year  and  I  dare 
say  that  even  with  a  balanced  budget  our 
economy  will  continue  to  grow.  In  spite  of 
the  professors. 

Now  I  have  rambled  on.  skipping  from  one 
subject  to  another.  Perhaps  I  should  re- 
turn to  my  flrst  thoughts  which  relate  to 
businessmen  and  their  responsibility  to  so- 
ciety and  the  public  weal.  Whether  we  be 
Germans  or  Americans.  French,  English,  Ital- 
ians— none  of  us  can  Ignore  that  the  great 
social  and  political  forces  that  play  around 
us  In  the  modern  world  require  statesman- 
ship to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Eharope 
and  America  and  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries In  the  world.  Nor  Is  all  good  to  be  found 
In  the  continuance  of  business  prosperity. 
Statesmanship  will  frequently  require  the 
acceptance  of  harsh  business  sacrifices  If 
we  are  to  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

May  these  two  Institutions  which  merge 
here  tonight  take  the  lead  In  accepting  the 
great  challenges  and  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities which  the  making  of  a  free  world 
presents  to  all  of  us  today. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  rural  area  of  Iowa,  and  of 
America,  is  dotted  with  many  small  com- 
munities which  are  served  by  small 
weekly  newspapers — often  these  news- 
papers are  owned  by  one  family  and  are 
manned  by  only  one  or  two  people. 

These  small  publishers  are  literally 
chained  to  their  Jobs  because  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  governing  their  mailing 
permits  and  because  of  State  laws  re- 
lating to  legal  advertising.  These  laws 
and  regulations  require  publications 
week  after  week  without  interruption. 
These  publishers  do  not  have  the  trained 
personnel  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  an 
annual  1-  or  2- week  vacation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposed  legislation 
merely  gives  the  Individual  publisher 
the  right  to  suspend  publication  for  2 
weeks  each  year  if  he  chooses. 

The  small  weekly  newspapers,  which 
are  very  near  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
people,  have  provided  us  with  a  medium 
of  news  and  editorial  opinion  that  can- 
not be  replaced.  It,  therefore,  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  take  every  step  pos- 
sible to  strengthen  the  small  community 
press — not  discourage  it. 

Centralization  of  the  press  and  news 
media,  in  general.  Is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Since  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
more  centralization  and  consolidation, 
it  is  time  we  did  .something  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  small  independent 
news  outlet. 


A  BUI  To  PermH  Weekly  Newspapers  To 
Saspend  Pabiicatioo  for  2  Weeks  ■ 
Year  Withoat  Loss  of  Secoad-Class 
Mailinf  PriviJef  es 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1959 

Mr.  WOLF,  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  permit  weekly  news- 
papers to  suspend  publication  for  2 
weeks  a  year  without  lo6S  of  «econd- 
class  mailing  privileges. 


Adequate  AppropriaHoBs  Needed  for  New 
Jersey-New  York  Port  Channels 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NEW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1959 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Worlcs,  requesting  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  New  Jer- 
sey-New York  port  channels: 

StaTEMKNT  of  RCPRZSXNTATrVK  Co*misxjs  B. 
Gallagheb,  or  New  Jerset,  nr  Strpporr  or 
Adequate  Appropsiations  fob  the  New 
Jerset-New  York  Port  Crannkls,  April 
27,  1959 

The  New  Jersey  district  I  repreMnt  U  a 
peninsula  with  federally  Improved  channels 
on  Its  three  sides.  The  appropriations  being 
requested  for  an  adequate  Improvement  pro- 
gram for  the  Federal  channels  In  New  York 
harbor  affect  all  three  of  these  channels. 
As  thla  committee  can  therefore  readily  see, 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  district  I  repre- 
sent U  greatly  affected  by  what  happens  on 
the  waterfront. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  County 
Peninsula,  which  takes  In  my  district,  there 
Is  the  New  Jersey  Pierhead  Line  channel. 
This  partlciUar  channel  Is  a  shallow-draft 
channel  which  was  authorized  and  con- 
structed to  relieve  some  of  the  congestion 
that  is  characteristic  of  Upper  New  York 
Bay  In  New  York  Harbor.  The  purpose  of 
the  channel  was  to  draw  off  some  of  the 
harbor  craft  and  other  shallow-draft  boaU 


from  the  main  ship  channel  and  thereby 
eliminate  danger  of  collision  brought  about 
by  ship  traffic  congestion.  Unfortiuiately, 
in  the  construction  of  this  channel,  the 
engineers  underestimated  the  navigation 
requirements  of  flotilla  tows — those  tow- 
boats  that  have  two  or  more  barges  In  tow — 
and  failed  to  provide  svifllclent  maneuvering 
room  to  enter  or  leave  the  New  Jersey  Pier- 
head Line  channel.  As  a  result,  this  chan- 
nel has  not  been  playing  Its  full  role  simply 
because  boats  have  been  unable  to  use  it. 
With  an  ever-Increasing  amount  of  traffic  In 
New  York  Harbor,  the  need  to  provide  this 
relief  valve  becomes  more  critical  day  by 
day.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  this  commit- 
tee to  allocate  sufflclent  funds  In  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  to  pernUt  this  project  to 
be  fully  completed  and  be  made  economi- 
cally effective. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Hudson  Ck>unty 
Penlruula  lies  the  Kill  Van  KuU  section  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  channels 
project.  The  compleUon  of  the  work  on  the 
Arthur  Kill  section  of  this  project  Is  there- 
fore of  great  concern  and  has  my  full  sup- 
port. The  budget  recommendation  of  ta.- 
790.000  will.  I  understand,  see  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  In  the  neit  fiscal  year. 

To  the  west  of  the  Hudson  County  Penin- 
sula lies  the  Newark  Bay-Passalc  River 
channel.  While  this  project  does  not  Unme- 
dlately  affect  the  Jersey  CIty-Bayonne  area. 
It,  like  all  the  other  channel  projects  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  port  district  described 
In  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  presenta- 
tion before  this  committee.  Is  Indirectly  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  my  district.  I 
therefore  strongly  support  the  need  to  al- 
locate $30,000  to  coDunence  the  study  of  Im- 
proving thU  channel,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priations for  the  other  essential  channel 
projecu  In  the  New  Jersey -New  York  port 
area. 

I  wjsh  to  express  my  thanks  to  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  other  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
to  present  my  views  concerning  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  people  I  represent. 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Ntzon  at 
Conference  on  India  and  tW  United 
SUtet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PDnnTLVAKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVaS 
Thursday,  May  7.  1959 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  opening  remarks  of 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  to  the 
Conference  on  India  and  the  United 
States.  May  4,  1959,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Committee 
for  International  Economic  Growth: 
Opekinc  Remarks  or  Vici  PKcsmENT  Ricraso 

NaON    TO    TH«    CONTBUMCZ    OM    INDIA     AND 

TRX  Unttb)  Statb,  1069 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  dis- 
tinguished guests.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  very  honored  to  appear  here  at  this  pro- 
gram, opening  this  historic  conference  and  Z 
can  only  say  that  I  always  feel  much  over- 
whelmed In  a  position  such  as  this,  becatisa 
I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  before  a  group 
of  people  who  are  primarily  experts  on  the 
subject  which  I  am  asked  to  cover.  Mr. 
Johnston  suggested  that  I  have  traveled  a  bit 
in  the  past  6  years,  and  he  is,  of  course,  cor- 


rect—but I  wUl  have  to  admit  that  my 
travels  throughout  the  world  left  time  for 
only  5  days  In  India— and  as  anyone  who  has 
visited  that  country' would  tell  you,  6  days 
does  not  make  you  an  expert.  I  do  not 
speak  today  to  you  who  are  experts  In  this 
field  as  one  myself,  and  I  know  that  from 
reading  your  program,  you  are  going  to  make 
studies  In  depth  of  the  problems  which  you 
are  considering,  but  I  thought  It  might  be 
useful  if  I  were  to  touch  upon  three  matters 
of  concern  that  might  come  up  for  considera- 
tion during  the  course  of  this  conference. 
I  noted  that  the  flrst  Item  listed  on  your 
agenda  Is  the  relation  of  India  and  Its  Im- 
portance In  relation  to  the  security  and  free- 
dom of  the  free  world.  Now  when  we  con- 
sider the  Importance  of  India  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  security  and  freedom  of  the 
free  world  I  think  that  perhaps  we  can  best 
put  it  in  context  by  pointing  out  one  of  the 
great  crisis  which  confronts  tis  today  and 
measuring  the  problenu  of  India  with  that 
crisis. 

If  you  picked  up  your  morning  newspapers 
you  no  doubt  noted  that  most  of  the  head- 
lines Internationally  on  the  front  page  dealt 
with  the  crisis  In  Berlin.     I  would  not  un- 
derestimate   the    Importance    of    the    Berlin 
crlsU.  but  I  will  say  today  that  In  my  own 
mind  what  happens  to  India  Insofar  as  Its 
economic  progress  Is  concerned  In  the  next 
few  years  could  be  as  Important,  or  could 
be  even  more   important  in   the   long  run 
than  what  happens  In  the  negotiations  with 
regard    to    Berlin.     Now.    having    made    thU 
sUtement,  let  me  Indicate  why  I  believe  that 
Is  the  case.    As  we  know.  In  the  great  strug- 
gle which  Is  going  on   In  the  world  today, 
primary  emphasis  at  the  present  time  Is  on 
the  nonmllltary  aspect  of   the  struggle — In 
Asia.    In   Africa,    In    the   Near    East,   and    In 
paru    of    Latin    America    and     the     whole 
world — not  only   the   Asian    world,   but   the 
American  world,  this  hemisphere.  Is  watch- 
ing  that  struggle   In   Asia.     There   are    two 
great  peoples  In  Asia.     The  peoples  who  live 
under  the  Communist  government  of  China, 
and  the  people  of  India      These  are  the  two 
greatest  population  centers  of  the  world,  and 
of  course  the  two  greatest  In  Asia.     One  of 
these  people  is  attempting  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress  without  freedom.     The  other, 
the  people  of  India,  are  attempting  to  achieve 
economic  progress  with  freedom.     They  are 
very  different  In  many  respects,  but  they  are 
alike    In    this    respect.      They    both    need — 
they    both    want — economic    progress    and 
so    the    question    which    will    be    answered 
In  the  next  5  years— the  next  10  years— will 
be  this:    Can   a  people  who  need  economic 
progress  to  satisfy  the  wanU  of  their  greatly 
Increasing  populations,  achieve  It  In   a  cli- 
mate of  freedom,  or  must  they  pay  for  prog- 
ress by  giving  up  freedom?     And  what  hap- 
pens In  India  will  therefore  have  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  the  decisions  made  In  other 
countries  In  Asia.  In  the  Near  East,  In  Africa, 
and  even  in  the  Americas.     So  this  Indicates 
the  tremendous  stake  that  the  free  world  has 
In  the  economic  problems  of  India. 

Now.  a  second  point,  that  I  would  make. 
Is  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — the  attitude 
that  our  Government  and  our  people  should 
have  Insofar  as  any  aid  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  development  of  India, 
or  any  other  country  in  a  similar  status.  I 
have  often  heard  It  said  during  courses  of 
debates  on  thU  subject,  that  there  are  times 
when  countries  which  we  have  been  able  to 
assist  through  loans  or  other  programs, 
should  not  receive  such  considerations  In  the 
future  because  their  leaders  do  not  always 
agree  with  our  leaders  In  the  United  Nations, 
or  In  other  world  councils.  And  my  answer 
Is  always  this:  The  ptirpose  of  U.S.  aid  has 
been,  u.  and  must  always  be,  not  to  make  any 
country  dependent  upon  us,  but  to  allow  aU 
countries  to  be  Independent  of  us,  or  of  any 
other  foreign  domination.     Now.  how  can 


we  Justify,  my  friends  in  the  Congress  might 
ask  then,  the  allocation  of  Government  funds 
when  we  agree  at  the  outset  that  those  funds 
may  not.  In  some  Instances,  obtain  complete 
agreement  with  the  policies  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  answer  is  this:  Our  stake, 
the  free  world's  stake,  in  India  and  all  the 
other  countries  which  are  In  this  category, 
is  that  they  are  able  to  get  the  economic 
stability  which  will  enable  them  In  turn  to 
have  political  Independence.  How  does  this 
serve  us?  It  serves  us  because  International 
communism  and  national  Independence  are 
completely  Incompatible.  And  so  this,  of 
course.  Is  the  answer  to  those  who  do  raise 
questions  when  this  matter  Is  up  for  con- 
sideration, as  It  will  be  during  the  course  of 
this  conference. 

Now.  a  third  point  that  I  would  make,  is 
this:  We  agree  that  India  needs  economic 
progress.  There  is,  of  course,  considerable 
disagreement  as  to  how  other  nations  may 
assist  and  work  with  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  India  In  attaining  that  progress. 
The  easy  answer  would  be,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned,  to  suggest  that 
we  best  could  assist  by  expanding  what  gov- 
ernment does,  and  I  would  certainly  say  here 
today  that  our  technical  assistance  programs, 
the  programs  of  loans  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Developmental  Loan  Fund,  and 
other  governmental  programs,  certainly 
should  be  approved  In  the  minimum  amounts 
which  have  been  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But  I  would  be  less  than  realistic 
If  I  were  not  to  point  out  that  If  you  were 
to  place  exclusive  or  even  primary  reliance 
on  government  assistance  from  the  United 
States  In  order  to  attain  this  economic  prog- 
ress, we  would  be  most  unrealistic.  And  so 
I  was  glad  to  note  that  In  the  course  of  this 
conference  not  only  will  you  consider  what 
government  can  do,  but  also  how  private 
capital  may  also  be  attracted  to  this  area 
of  the  world.  And  I  would  mention  Just 
three  advantages  that  private  capital  has 
over  government  capital,  recognizing  at  the 
outset  that  both  are  necessary,  and  both  have 
their  place. 

First — Private  capital  is  expansible,  al- 
most to  an  unlimited  extent,  whereas  gov- 
ernment capital.  Insofar  as  our  country,  the 
United  States,  Is  concerned.  Is  limited — lim- 
ited by  our  own  budget  and  by  the  consid- 
erations which  always  come  up  when  budget 
problems  are  before  a  country. 

The  second  point  Is  that,  where  private 
capital  Is  concerned,  there  Is  and  can  be  no 
question  of  any  political  Influence  going  with 
it,  and  on  occasions  there  is,  of  course,  a 
question  where  government  capital  is  con- 
cerned that  there  might  be  political  impli- 
cations Involved,  and  the  third  point  is  that 
private  capital  brings  with  It  the  skilled 
technical  assistance  which  Is  needed,  and 
without  which  capital  might  be  wasted. 
These  three  advantages,  I  think,  are  worth 
mentioning,  and  I  emphasize  again  that  both 
are  necessary,  but  In  your  considerations  de- 
velop to  the  full  how  private  capital  can  come 
In,  because  Its  greatest  advantage  Is  the  flrst 
one  I  mentioned,  that  It  Is  expansible, 
whereas  government  capital  Is  definitely 
limited. 

And  now  if  I  could  go  to  one  last  point. 
It  Is  related  to  my  first — I  noted  that  In 
3rour  conference  agenda  you  have  pointed  out 
that  you  would  consider  the  Importance  of 
India  In  relation  to  the  security  and  freedom 
of  the  free  world.  Speaking  now  as  an  official 
of  the  American  Government,  and  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  would  not  like  this  great 
conference  to  begin  believing  that  this  was 
our  sole  Interest,  as  far  as  a  government 
and  a  people  were  concerned,  when  we  did 
provide  governmental  assistance,  or  other 
assistance  to  ovtr  friends  In  India.  If  there 
were  no  communism  In  the  world — If  there 
were  not  threat  of  commimlsm  to  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  like  India, 
there  would  still  be  poverty  and  misery  and 


disease,  and  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Government  would  be  con- 
cerned about  that  poverty  and  misery  and 
disease,  and  I  would  not  like  the  case  for 
Government  assistance,  the  case  for  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people  In  our  friends 
in  India,  to  be  rested  at  the  outset  of  this 
conference  simply  on  the  negative,  defensive 
issue  of  helping  India  In  order  to  save  the 
United  States  from  communism.  I  think 
the  case  can  better  be  presented  in  terms 
of — not  the  defeat  of  communism.  In  which, 
of  course,  we  are  Interested,  because  we  re- 
alize that  freedom  can  live  only  where  dic- 
tators are  defeated — but  oiu-  primary  Interest 
must  be  the  victory  of  plenty  over  want,  of 
health  over  disease,  of  freedom  over  tyranny 
of  any  tyi>e,  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
world,  and  as  far  as  our  friends  In  India  are 
concerned,  we  can  assure  you,  those  who  are 
here  today,  and  those  in  that  great  land  so 
far  away.  In  which  we  have  always  had  such 
a  warm  and  friendly  Interest,  we  can  assure 
you  that  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  you,  to  work  with  you  in  develop- 
ing the  economic  progress  which  is  yours, 
so  that  you  can  prove  to  all  the  world  that 
It  Is  possible  to  have  progress  with  freedom. 
This  Is  our  aim,  and  we  know  also  that  it  Is 
yours. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1959 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement : 

Organization  and  Operation  or  the  Smalz. 
Business  Administration 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat  of 
Tennessee,  chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  1. 
House  Small  Buslnes.'^  Committee,  announced 
today  that  hearings  on  the  operations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  be  held 
In  room  304,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  May  11  and  continue  through 
May  13. 

Hon.  Wendell  B.  Barnes,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  will  ap- 
pear at  10  ajn.  on  Monday.  Other  SBA  ofll- 
clals  will  testify  subsequently  during  the 
hearings.  The  subcommittee  also  will  re- 
ceive testimony  from  representatives  of  coui- 
panies  that  have  formed  or  attempted  to 
form  small  business  Investment  companies. 
In  addition,  witnesses  representing  small 
business  concerns  that  have  sought  flnanclal 
assistance  from  the  agency  will  be  heard. 

Representative  Evins  stated  that  all  of  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  be  reviewed  dur- 
ing these  hearings.  Although  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  the  subcommittee  will  in- 
quire Into  the  loan  policies  of  the  financial 
assistance  programs  as  well  as  the  procure- 
ment and  technical  assistance  activities  of 
the  agency. 

Representative  Evins  added:  "We  have  had 
called  to  our  attention  considerable  criticism 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  loan  programs  of 
SBA — criticisms  concerning  collateral  re- 
quirements, concerning  premature  discour- 
agement of  applicants,  and  criticism  con* 
cemlng  the  refusal  to  make  loans  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  small  business  that  need  help 
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.  under  the  act  but.  because  of  administra- 
tion rulings  or  limitations  appearing  In  the 
act  Itself,  the  help  Is  not  forthcoming.  Por 
Instance,  In  the  latter  Held  It  appears  that 
producers  of  poultry,  eggs,  hogs.  milk.  etc.. 
generally  are  not  eligible  for  8BA  loans; 
neither  can  they  obtain  financial  assistance 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Production  Credit  Association  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  because  of  the  commercial 
aspects  of  their  operations  or  for  other  rea- 
sons. The  subcommittee  expects  to  go  Into 
these  matters  fully. 

"On  the  other  hand."  Representative  Evins 
commented,  "we  have  heard  favorable  re- 
ports concerning  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  these  point  out 
that  the  agency  has  been  of  great  help  to  the 
small  business  community.  The  hearings 
are  for  the  purpose  of  studying,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, rarlous  problems  which  have  developed 
under  the  acts.  The  subcommittee  Is  enter- 
ing into  these  hearings  with  an  Intense  de- 
sire to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  possible  to 
the  small  business  economy  of  the  Nation.** 
Other  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
the  Honorable  James  Roosevelt.  Democrat. 
of  California;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bhown,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Missouri;  Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr., 
Republican,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Avert.  Republican  of  Kansas. 

List  of  witnesses  tentatively  scheduled  to 
appear  before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
at  the  hearln«;s  scheduled  for  May  11,  12.  and 
13: 

Monday.  May  11.  1959:  Hon.  Wendell  B. 
Barnes.  AdmlnUtrator,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Mr.  Dimcan  H.  Read.  Deputy 
Administrator  for  the  Industrial  Division. 
Small  Business  Administration;  Mr.  Ralph 
Parnum,  Acting  Director  of  Investment  Divi- 
sion, Small  Business  Administration;  Mr. 
Hugh  M.  Praser.  president.  The  Clttaens  and 
Southern  Small  Biulness  Investment  Co., 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1950:  Mr.  Thomas  Grant. 
Jr..  president.  National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies;  Mr.  Thomas 
Graham,  the  Bankers  Bond.  Inc..  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Mr.  Howard  D.  WUllams,  past  president.' 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land. Inc.,  North  Grafton,  Mass.;  Mr.  Alan  K. 
Ruvelson,  president.  First  Midwest  SmaU 
Business  Investment  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Open :  SBA  officials  on  call  for  Tuesday  after- 
noon. If  necessary.  Also  Mr.  Klnne  and  Mr. 
Lilly,  who  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  will 
most  probably  be  available  for  Tuesday 
afternoon  If  needed. 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1950  (10  a.m.):  Hon 
Bdward  H.  Gadsby;  Hon.  Albert  C.  Kelly] 
Deputy  Administrator,  Finance  Division  of 
BBA.  Small  Business  Administration-  Mr 
Gary  B.  LUly.  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Hon.  Donald 
A.  Hlpkins.  Deputy  Administrator  tat  Pro- 
curement and  Technical  Assistance,  Small 
Business  Administration;  Dr.  Mllford  L. 
White,  Office  of  Management  and  Research 
Assistance,  Small  Business  Administration; 
Mr.  Richard  Kinne.  industrial  director,  Mis- 
souri Resources  and  Development  Commis- 
sion, Jefferson  City.  Mo. 
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'Top  SMret,"  but  Should  It  Be? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  In 
these  days  of  International  peril,  it  is 


Imperative  that  a  great  Nation  like  the 
United  States  take  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution to  protect  its  security.  It  Is 
right  that  certain  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment be  classified.  The  public's  right 
to  know  does  not  mean  that  all  our  de- 
fense secrets  should  be  revealed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  does  have  a  right 
to  know  some  things  which  are  at  pres- 
ent withheld  by  the  administration. 

In  a  recent  article.  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  points  to  cer- 
tain inconsistencies  in  the  area  of  Gov- 
ernment secrecy,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  our  atomic  energy  program.  He 
maintains  that  preoccupation  with  clas- 
sification sometimes  violates  the  public's 
right  to  basic  Information  and  sometimes 
slows  up  scientific  advance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "  'Top 
Secret,'  But  Should  It  Be?"  by  Hon. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  which  appeared  in 
the  May  3.  1959.  number  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

"Tor  SEcarr,"  but  Shotted  It   B«T 
(By  CUNTON  P.  Andekson) 

Washinoton. — How  secret  Is  the  color  of  • 
bird's  feathers? 

Is  the  American  public  entitled  to  the  facts 
about  fallout? 

Does  it  make  sense  for  defense  Information 
to  be  labeled  "top  secret "  and  yet  released 
in  fuU  to  the  newspapers? 

Why  are  quesUons  about  the  Nation's 
atomic  energy  programs  met  again  and  again 
with  the  reply,  "It's  classined"? 

Is  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  atom  Justi- 
fied? Or  is  the  secret  sUmp  perhaps  being 
used  as  a  convenient  shield  behind  which  to 
hide  Information  which  someone  somewhere 
happens  not  to  like  or  not  to  agree  with? 

Concern  has  been  expressed  In  many  quar- 
ters about  the  secrecy  problem.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  holds  that  secrecy  la 
essential  to  national  defense.  The  press  and 
other  segmenU  of  the  public  fear  that  un- 
necessary secrecy  U  hampering  scienUfic 
progress  and  obscuring  the  defense  picture. 
What  are  the  facU?  Where  should  secrecy 
end  and  freedom  of  InformaUon  begin? 

I  had  scarcely  warmed  my  chair  as  a  new 
member   of   the   Congressional   Joint   Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  when  I  ran  head  on 
Into  the  secrecy  problem. 
It   began   with,  the   announcement   of   a 

scries  of  tests  to  be  conducted  In  Nevada 

the  first  tesU  of  this  size  within  the  Vnlttxl 
States.  I  was  Invited  to  observe  them,  and 
was  told  a  special  party  would  leave  from  my 
home  city,  Albuquerque  I  flew  there  to 
await  Instructions,  having  been  specifically 
warned  In  advance  that  I  could  not  tcU  my 
wife  where  I  was  going  or  what  I  was  golns 
to  see. 

In  Albuquerque.  1  had  a  fuU  day's  briefing 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  offices 
on  what  we  would  see  In  Nevada.  I  watched 
the  assembly  of  one  of  the  bombs  wliich  was 
to  be  dropped.  Then  I  went  to  a  hotel  and 
waited.  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  picked  up 
about  9  or  10  pjn.  and  taken  to  the  AEC 
offices  for  another  short  briefing  before  de- 
parting for  Las  Vegas  around  midnight. 

At  9  pjn.  I  telephoned  my  wife  in  Wash- 
ington and  told  her  I  would  be  gone  from 
Albuquerque  for  a  few  days  and  would  not 
be  able  to  communicate  with  her,  that  I 
could  not  tell  her  where  I  was  going  or  why 
but  that  I  would  telephone  her  on  my  re- 
turn. ' 


In  an  hour  or  two,  a  man  In  uniform  called 
for  me,  told  me  to  leave  my  bag  In  the  room, 
escorted  me  downstairs  to  a  car,  and  had  me 
drlwn  around  the  city  streets  while  he  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  weather  In  Las  Vegas 
was  unfavorable  and  therefore  we  would  not 
be  leaving  Albuquerque  until  the  next  night. 
The  next  morning.  I  telephoned  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  told  her  we  had  not  left  Albu- 
querque, that  we  would  be  leaving  one  of 
these  days  although  I  couldn't  tell  her  when, 
and  that  she  should  rest  easy. 

Her  reply  startled  me.  She  said:  "Maybe 
I  can  help  you  out.  I'll  read  you  a  story 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Times 
Herald." 

The  story  she  read  reported  that  the 
weather  over  tht  target  In  Nevada  had  made 
It  Impossible  for  the  test  group  to  leave 
Washington  the  previous  day.  but  that  It 
was  expected  to  leave  on  the  day  In  question. 
that  It  would  be  Joined  in  Albuquerque  by 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Ernergy.  Senator  Andexson.  of 
New  M?xico.  and  that  the  group  would  then 
fly  to  Nevada  to  witness  the  test  of  an  atomic 
weapon. 

That  was  how  I  learned  about  secrecy.  I 
couldn't  tell  my  wife  something  which  she 
oould  read  In  her  morning  newspaper. 

In  many  Instances,  secrecy  Is  undeniably 
Justified.  But  In  other  cases  It  takes  a  vivid 
imagination  to  determine  any  valid  reason 
for  the  "restricted  daU"  Ug  on  information. 
And  the  situation  t>ecomes  ridiculous  when 
one  has  only  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  to 
learn  extensive  details  about  classmed  prel- 
ects. ■• 
Let  me  cite  a  few  more  examples  to  UIos- 
trate  the  problem: 

( 1 )  Project  Argus.  This  Is  the  code  name 
of  the  three  high-altitude  nuclear  explosions 
In  the  South  Atlantic  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  significant  sclentlflc 
experiment  of  the  age."  The  Argus  shots, 
according  to  published  reports,  spread  a 
band  of  radiation  along  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  disrupted  communicstlons.  created  ar- 
tificial auroras,  and  provided  data  of  vital 
importance  to  the  national  defense. 

Project  Argus  was  described  In  cuisory 
fashion  to  the  Joint  Committee  before  It 
took  place  and  again  afterward.  Great  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  Its  defense  ImpUca- 
tlons  and  the  necessity  for  its  very  existence 
to  remain  secret. 

Then,  last  March  19.  full  details  of  Argus 
appeared  In  the  New  Tork  Times.  ThU  Im- 
portant subject  became  public  not  through 
a  Defense  Department  announcement,  but 
through  the  enterprise  of  two  Times  rs- 
portera. 

On  AprU  3,  2  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Times  story,  the  AEC  sent  the  Joint 
Committee  a  letter  advising  which  portions 
of  Argus  were  declassified.  These  Included 
the  fact  that  the  tests  were  held,  the  dates 
and  location,  the  approximate  altitude  of 
the  explosions,  the  delivery  vehicles,  and  the 
Chrlstoflloe  theory  of  electron  entrapment. 
As  far  as  the  Joint  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, all  other  Argos  data  remain  classi- 
fied, despite  the  fact  that  effects  of  the 
experiment  have  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  press.  Between  March  19  and  April  S. 
the  Joint  Committee  had  to  treat  all  Infor- 
mation about  Argus  as  classified. 

When  the  Defense  Department  was  asked 
to  Justify  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Committee 
was  not  completely  Informed  about  Argus, 
the  answer  was  that  premature  disclosure 
might  have  stirred  up  diplomatic  protests 
which  would  have  caused  cancellation  of  the 
experiment. 

To  me.  this  does  not  seem  a  proper  reason 
for  faUlng  to  comply  with  the  law's  require- 
ments that  the  Joint  Committee  be  advised 
In  full  of  such  matters.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee U  enUUed  to  at  least  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  was  obtained  by  the  New  Tork 
nmes.  1 
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(2)  The  strontium  90  report:  This  report, 
which  concerns  strontium  90  production 
from  weapons  testing  through  1956,  was  pre- 
pared by  three  Loe  Alamos  scientists,  George 
Cowan,  Wright  Langham,  and  E.  C.  Ander- 
son, early  in  1957.  It  was  part  of  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  basis  for  determining  a  safe  level 
of  testing. 

The  report  was  received  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  October  21,  1957.  and 
attempts  began  Immediately  to  have  It  de- 
classified. The  report  finally  was  declassi- 
fied about  2  weeks  ago.  and  was  sent  to  me 
by  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Willard  P. 
Libby  with  the  notation  that  It  was  "some- 
what out  of  date." 

I  undersUnd  that  Dr.  Langham  and  his 
colleagues  are  In  the  process  of  preparing  an 
updated  version  of  their  study.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  whether  this  paper,  too. 
will  hibernate  for  3  years  before  it  Is  turned 
loose. 

(3)  The  case  of  the  sooty  terns:  There  re- 
poses In  the  Joint  Committee  files  a  letter 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  describ- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  feathers  of  sooty 
terns  and  other  dark  colored  birds  from 
being  scorched  by  r.idiation.  This  letter  has 
borne  a  "secret"  tag  since  It  was  written  In 
July  1958. 

Why  should  a  bird's  tail  feathers  be  a 
subject  of  secrecy?  Perhaps  the  AECs 
reasoning  is  that  if  a  scientist  from  another 
country  should  come  across  a  scorched  tern, 
he  would  in  turn  be  able  to  deduce  the  level 
of  radiation  produced  by  a  specific  test  and 
thus  could  decipher  the  secrets  of  our  latest 
experiments. 

So  the  sooty  terns  remain  classified, 
scorched  tall  feathers  or  no.  And  the  AEC 
wonders  why  the  Joint  Committee  should 
be  upset  about  secrecy. 

(4)  The  scientist  X  affair:  When  research 
began  into  the  use  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
rockets,  called  Project  Rover.  Joint  Com- 
mittee members  were  prevented  by  a  "re- 
stricted data"  teg  from  discussing  even  the 
existence  of  the  project  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. 

Yet  Los  Alamos  announced  in  the  news- 
papers the  hiring  of  "Scientist  X  "  and  re- 
leased lengthy  details  of  the  work  he  would 
be  doing  on  Project  Rover.  The  Los  Ala- 
mos announcement  was  billed  as  an  attempt 
to  recruit  other  promising  scientists  into  the 
atomic  energy  program.  And  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee once  again  found  Itself  reading  In 
the  newspapers  about  matters  which  com- 
mittee members  could  have  gone  to  prison 
for  discussing. 

(5)  The  strange  division  of  opinion:  When 
Project  Sherwood— controlled  thermonuclear 
energy— was  Instituted,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  dispute  over  whether  the  program 
should  be  publicized  from  the  start  in  order 
to  promote  free  exchange  of  scientific  data, 
or  whether  it  should  be  kept  secret. 

On  June  28,  1952.  the  American  Physical 
Society  was  holding  a  meeting  in  Denver. 
A  number  of  the  distinguished  sclentlsU  In 
attendance  were  drawn  to  one  side  and 
were  polled  secretly  on  whether  they 
thought  Sherwood  should  be  secret.  The 
vote  was  8»-l  In  favor  of  declassifying  all 
research  dealing  with  the  use  of  thermo- 
nuclear forces  to  generate  electric  current. 

The  AEC  decided  that  the  one  negaUve 
vote  Indicated  a  "division  of  opinion." 
Therefore.  It  ruled,  Sherwood  was  classified. 
An  Interesting  sidelight  Is  that  the  AECs 
classification  exj^rt,  who  participated  In  the 
poll,  voted  for  nonsecrecy. 

(6)  Does  "classified"  mean  "classified"? 
The  Joint  Committee  last  February  19  re- 
ceived from  the  Defense  Department  a  re- 
port Indicating  that  radioactivity  In  the 
stratosphere  has  a  residence  half-life  of  2 
y*^  '*^»tead  of  the  previously  assumed  time 
or  7  years.  The  report  also  Indicated  that 
laiiout  WM  heaviest  In  northern  United 
States. 
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The  Joint  Committee  felt  this  Information 
was  of  great  Importance  to  the  American 
people.  It  also  felt  there  was  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  classification  of  confidential 

restricted  data  on  the  report. 

We  questioned  the  reasons  for  the  tag  and 
requested  an  unclassified  version.  The  De- 
fense Department  removed  a  portion  of  one 
sentence  as  containing  confidential  Infor- 
mation but  added,  "We  believe  that  untU 
the  results  are  more  than  preliminary,  the 
confidential  classification  should  remain  on 
the  letter." 

After  I  protested  strongly  to  MaJ.  Gen. 
Herbert  Loper,  retired.  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Atomic  Matters,  the 
committee  was  finally  notified  on  March  20 
that  the  report  could  be  made  public  with 
the  deletion  of  the  one  classified  sentence. 
And  General  Loper  maintained  diu-ing  a 
subcommittee  hearing  that  we  had  In  actu- 
ality oeen  free  to  release  the  report  all  the 
time — that  the  confidential  classification  did 
not  necessitate  its  being  kept  secret.  In 
addition,  witnesses  testified  that  the  letter 
had  never  contained  any  restricted  data, 
even  in  its  original  form,  despite  the  re- 
stricted data  tag. 

As  I  commented  In  a  press  release  at  the 
time,  "The  process  of  making  public  the 
Argus  and  fall-out  Information  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  how  difficult  it  Is  to  make  available 
to  the  public  the  Information  It  Is  entitled 
to  have." 

Attention  has  been  called  recently  to  an- 
other problem,  that  of  unclassified  informa- 
tion which  fails  to  reach  the  public  promptly 
because  of  a  scientific  proclivity  for  dissem- 
inating new  data  only  through  the  medium 
of  technical  Journals.  Publishing  bottle- 
necks result  in  reports  containing  informa- 
tion of  viui  public  interest  gathering  dust 
for  many  months  on  the  shelves  of  the 
prestige  Journals  before  they  finally  come 
to  light. 

Edward  Gamareklan  described  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Washington  Post  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  reported  that  In  the  United  States 
It  takes  an  average  of  6  to  12  months  for 
an  article  to  reach  print,  while  in  the  Soviet 
Union  It  Is  reported  to  take  as  little  as  1 
month. 

One  such  article,  which  has  now  been 
released,  concerns  the  quantity  of  strontlimi 
90  concentrated  In  the  bones  of  American 
children  imder  4  years  of  age.  It  Indicates 
that  the  amount  doubled  in  the  1-year  period 
from  July  1.  1957.  to  June  30.  1958.  The 
article  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  Laurence  Kulp 
of  the  Lamont  Geological  Observatory,  and 
Is  the  third  report  on  a  continuing  study 
which  he  is  conducting. 

TTie  Joint  Committee  learned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  report  through  a  magazine  arti- 
cle. At  our  specific  request,  a  copy  was 
finally  made  available  to  us.  Apparently 
the  AEC  did  not  consider  It  of  Interest  to 
the  committee. 

Such  information  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
American  people,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
current  uproar  over  the  hazards  of  fallout. 
The  yardstick  for  Its  dissemination  should 
be  the  public  good,  not  the  whim  of  a 
scientist. 

Atomic  energy  and  secrecy  are  virtually 
synonyms.  The  progrsun  was  born  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  utter,  absolute  secrecy,  which 
at  the  beginning  was  an  unquestioned  neces- 
sity. The  United  States  for  a  brief  while 
was  the  sole  possessor  of  the  atom  bomb. 
Had  others  learned  its  secrets  In  1945,  World 
War  n  might  well  have  ended  In  a  different 
manner. 

Now  secrecy  has  become  a  habit.  The 
question  Is  whether  or  not  Its  use  Is  being 
abused. 

The  law  {M-ovldes  several  pages  of  defini- 
tions of  the  types  of  Information  which  can 
be  classified.  Defense  Information,  for  In- 
stance, Is  defined  as  "any  Information  in 
any  category  determined  by  any  Goveriunent 


agency  authorized  to  classify  Information,  as 
being  Information  respecting,  relating  to,  or 
affecting  the  national  defense." 

Another  section  defines  "restricted  date" 
thus:  "All  date  concerning  (1)  design,  man- 
ufacttu-e,  or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons; 
(2)  the  production  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial; or  (3)  the  use  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial In  the  production  of  energy,  but  shall 
not  Include  data  declassified.   •   •    ••■ 

Armed  with  these  statutes,  those  in  charge 
of  classification  can  Justify  a  "secret"  tag  on 
Just  about  anything,  even  sooty  terns. 

Because  of  the  history  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  classification  experts  have 
often  tended  to  be  overconservatlve.  Being 
in  a  "damned  if  you  do  and  damned  If  you 
don't"  situation,  they  have  been  Inclined 
to  play  It  safe  whenever  a  question  arose. 
No  officer  was  ever  denied  promotion  for  say- 
ing nothing. 

Under  the  law,  all  atomic  energy  Informa- 
tion Is  born  classified.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  those  seeking  to  remove  the  tags. 

But  the  purpose  of  secrecy  Is  to  prevent 
our  enemies  from  obtaining  Information 
which  might  help  them  realize  their  aims. 
Classification  should  not  be  used  to  keep 
from  the  public  information  vital  to  health 
and  safety.  It  should  not  be  employed  to 
hide  date  which  have  no  defense  Implica- 
tions. 

The  preoccupation  with  secrecy  In  the 
atomic  energy  program  not  only  violates  the 
public's  basic  right  to  know,  it  has  other, 
more  concrete,  effects.  Suppression  of  In- 
formation prevents  discussion  which  might 
produce  solutions  to  the  problems  at  hand. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  many  valuable 
scientific  breakthroughs  have  perhaps  been 
delayed,  or  even  prevented,  because  scientists 
were  not  free  to  exchange  information;  how 
many  ChrlstoflloBes  have  gone  undiscovered 
because  of  secrecy.  To  a  point,  scientists  are 
able  to  pursue  various  avenues  of  research 
Independently.  But  often  the  absence  of  one 
piece  prevents  completion  of  the  Jigsaw 
puzzle. 

Ignorance  of  a  hazard,  as  In  the  case  of 
fallout,  for  Instance,  could  well  prevent  the 
discovery  of  methods  for  combating  the 
hazard.  Right  now,  there  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  adequacy  of  our  systems  for 
detecting  underground  nuclear  explosions — 
a  question  which  seems  to  be  providing  the 
biggest  stumbling  block  In  the  current 
Geneva  conferences.  If  scientists  are  not 
given  access  to  all  available  information 
about  present  detection  systems  and  their 
shortcomings.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  are  able  to  Improve  the  systems. 

Ajiother  effect  of  secrecy  Is  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  Informed  public  opinion,  an 
Important  force  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Aroused  public  opinion  frequently 
exerte  great  Infiuence  on  major  pKJllcy  deci- 
sions. And  the  force  of  misinformed  public 
opinion  could  well  lead  to  establishment  of 
policies  detrimental  to  the  national  security. 
In  any  case,  the  dissemination  of  half  facts — 
which  is  now  all  too  prevalent— can  lead 
only  to  utter  confusion. 

The  secrecy  problem  Is  not  Insoluble  by 
any  means.  A  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  AEC,  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
the  other  agencies  Involved  Is  the  first  step — 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  spirit  Is 
beginning  to  characterize  the  committee's 
relations  with  John  McCone,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  AEC. 

Next,  we  mtist  break  the  habit  of  secrecy 
and  form  new  habit  patterns.  The  burden 
of  proof  should  be  placed  on  those  respon- 
sible for  classification,  rather  than  on  those 
In  quest  of  Information.  In  other  words,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  be  re- 
quired to  fH-ovlde  a  satisfactory  Justification 
for  any  tag  placed  on  Information  before  it  Is 
put  there,  and  the  tag  should  Immediately 
be  removed  when  It  can  no  longer  be  Justi- 
fied.   I  personally  would  favor  Imposition  of 
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as  severe  a  penalty  on  those  placing  a  re- 
stricted tag  on  unrestricted  InXonnatlon  as 
Is  now  provided  for  tbooe  revealing  secret 
data. 

I  am  hopeful  that  otir  fallout  hearings 
this  week  may  provide  some  answers.  One 
matter  which  will  receive  close  scrutiny  dur- 
ing the  hearings  la  the  use  of  the  present 
maximum  permissible  concentnitlon  (MPC) 
as  a  standard  for  determining  the  hazards 
of  fallout.  The  maximum  permissible  con- 
centration is  a  source  of  great  confusion  be- 
cause of  Its  Implications  of  a  line  between 
danger  and  absence  of  danger.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  redefine  our  terms;  per- 
haps to  think.  Instead,  of  a  maximum  ac- 
ceptable concentration  of  radiation  Inde- 
pendent of  actual  hazard.  The  maximum 
permissible  concentration  and  other  prob- 
lems of  temUnology  are  often  more  produc- 
tive of  confusion  than  Is  secrecy,  and  they 
need  attention. 

A  solution  to  a  portion  of  the  secrecy 
problem  might  be  for  the  AKC  Itself  to  pub- 
lish summaries  of  all  Important  imclasslfled 
reports,  perhaps  on  a  monthly  basis — In 
other  words,  to  establish  Its  own  technical 
Journal.  There  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for 
burying  Important  Information  In  publica- 
tion bottlenecks.  If  significant  reports  con- 
tain no  restricted  Information,  they  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  Immediately. 
If  they  cannot  be  published  for  6  or  13 
months  by  the  present  technical  Journals, 
the  AEC  Itself  should  devise  a  means  of 
publishing  them. 

We  all  agree.  I  think,  that  some  secrecy  U 
essential  for  our  NaUon's  self-preservation. 
I  do  not  feel,  for  example,  that  data  on  sizes 
€xf  weapon  yields  or  numbers  of  weapons  In 
our  stockpiles  should  be  bandied  over  the 
garden  fence. 

But  improper  and  Indiscriminate  use  of  the 
secret  label  will  eventually  weaken  our  en- 
tire security  structure.  Classification  will 
come  to  have  no  meaning  if  it  U  not  used 
with  caution. 

I  think  a  new  motto  is  in  order  as  a  guide 
for  our  atomic  energy  programs:  "Is  this 
•ecret  tag  really  necessary?- 


TVA  Benefits  Manj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  May  7, 1959 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  simply  state  that  with  all  the  debate 
we  have  heard  on  TVA  I  am  still  not 
certain  that  the  greatest  purpose  to  all 
the  American  people  which  the  TVA  has 
served,  Is  as  the  conscience  of  the  private 
power  trust,  not  only  in  the  region  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  but  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  the  TVA  back  in 
Its  infancy  and  returned  20  years  later. 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
great  changes  made  during  these  years 
The  new  industrial  life  which  has  come 
to  this  previously  barren  area  has 
brought  a  fine  new  standard  of  living  by 
creating  many  Job  opportunities.  The 
new  homes  soon  followed,  along  with  the 
many  demands  which  homebuildin« 
creates.  This  again  made  more  Job  op- 
portunities, and  so  on. 

Another   aspect  which   i»   SOTnetlmes 
overlooked  is  the  industry  which  has 


grown  out  of  the  many  recreational  ad- 
vantages made  available  by  the  TVA 
lakes.  For  many  years  the  country 
waited  for  the  private  power  companies 
to  develop  fully  our  natural  water  re- 
sources. It  is  true  that  here  and  there 
they  did  purchase  and  develop  a  few 
sites.  But  in  every  case  they  had  to  be 
concerned  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  service  they  gave  could  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  They  could  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  even  electric 
service  to  all  who  wanted  or  needed  it, 
much  less  for  providing  flood  control, 
navigation  ways  and  recreational  areas 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Their  resources 
were  far  too  limited  for  this  and  they 
could  never  have  justified  full-scale  river 
development  to  their  stockholders  had 
they  made  the  attempt. 

More  than  half  the  power  generated 
by  TVA  is  used  by  the  Government  at 
national  defense  installations.  These 
atomic  plants  are  serving  our  defense 
needs  and  providing  medical  and  scien- 
tific progress  for  the  entire  country.  We 
all  benefit  from  it  either  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

Instead  of  hampering  the  develop- 
ment of  private  power  companies,  the 
Federal  power  system  is,  in  reality,  pro- 
moting their  development  by  selling  a 
large  block  of  power  to  them  at  whole- 
sale rates.  In  1956.  private  power  inter- 
ests served  nearly  eight-tenths— 78.8  per- 
cent— of  all  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  they  generated 
67.2  jjercent  of  all  power. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  anything  which  tends  to  weaken  the 
TVA  ultimately  affects  these  many  fac- 
tors made  possible  by  the  many  great  and 
forward  thinking  Congressmen  who  saw 
fit  to  establish  the  people's  ownership  of 
the  water  resources  of  this  vital  valley 
Previously  I  stated  that  the  TVA  has 
become  the  conscience  of  the  private 
power  industry.  I  would  like  to  demon- 
strate my  point  by  simply  stating  that 
prior  to  the  coming  of  public  power,  elec- 
tricity was  costing  nine  times  as  much 
as  It  now  costs  in  this  area.  This  tre- 
mendous difference  in  cost  dramatizes 
the  need  for  the  TVA.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  will  always  oppose 
any  move  to  weaken  this  great  project. 


Action  Needed  To  Save  Small  Basiness- 
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or 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  National  Independent 
Dairies  Association  held  its  annual  con- 
venUon  in  Washington,  D.C.  Even  the 
small  businessmen  who  participated  in 
that  C(Xivention  were  surprised  by  the 
large  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  convention  was  about  two 
and  one-half  times  larger  than  It  was  In 
1958.   Mr.  D.  C.  Daniel,  the  executive  sec- 


retary of  the  association,  Is  continuing  to 
receive  applications  for  membership  aiid, 
therefore,  the  prospects  are  that  the  con- 
vention of  that  group  will  be  even  larger 
next  year.  Also,  It  should  he  noted  that 
at  the  convention  this  year  approximate- 
ly 150  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  several  Senators  attended 
one  session  of  the  convention  in  the 
evening  of  April  14.  1959. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  one  is 
prompted  to  ask  the  question,  "Why  do 
these  small  businessmen  consider  it  im- 
portant for  them  to  travel  at  the  In- 
dividual expense  of  each  from  all  pp,-ts 
of  the  country  to  Washington  In  order 
to  participate  in  a  convention?"  The 
record  of  the  proceedings  during  the 
course  of  their  convention  provides  the 
answer  to  that  question.  The  answer  is 
tliat  the  small  businessmen  In  the  dairy 
industry  apparently  are  facing  extinc- 
tion unless  there  is  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future  on  legislative 
proposals  to  restrict  the  use  of  price 
discrimination  and  other  monopolistic 
practices. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
has  made  and  is  continuing  to  make 
extensive  investigations  and  studies  into 
the  use  of  trade  practices  prevalent  tn 
the  dairy  industry.  Overwhelming  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated  showing 
the  appalling  effects  of  price  discrimina- 
tion in  destroying  free  competition  and 
leading  to  the  creation  of  monopolies 
in  the  dairy  industry.  At  this  time,  I 
and  other  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
besieged  with  appeals  from  some  busi- 
nessmen In  the  dairy  Industry  that 
something  should  be  done  to  stop  de- 
structive discriminatory  pricing  prac- 
tices. 

Our   colleague,    the    Honorable   Ton 
Steed.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee,   is   serving    as   chairman    of   a 
special       investigating       subcommittee, 
which  is  directing  its  attention  and  ef- 
forts to  these  trade  practices  in  the  dairy 
industry  about  which  complaints  have 
been  made.    Much  evidence  has  been  re- 
ceived showing  that  some  large  nation- 
wide processors  and  distributors  of  dairy 
products  are  selling  milk  at  prices  be- 
low cost,  while  in  other  situations  they 
are  selling  essentially  the  same  products 
at  a  much  higher  price,  thereby  subsidiz- 
ing their  below-cost  sales.    Some  small 
businessmen,    attempting    to    compete 
against  such  situations  in  given  locali- 
ties, are  finding  it  most  difficult  to  sur- 
vive. 

During  the  course  of  the  recent  con- 
vention   of   the   National   Independent 
Dairies  Association  in  Washington  D  C 
our  coUeague.  Mr.  Tom  Steed,  addressed 
that  group.    In  his  address  he  sUted: 

I  am  as  convinced  now  as  I  ever  have  been, 
perhaps  more  so.  that,  unless  some  relief  In 
the  legislative  Held  is  forthcoming,  the  day 
of  the  Independent  dairyman  Is  numbered  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  I  be  permitted 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks  by  in- 
serting at  this  time  a  copy  of  the  address 
wiiich  was  made  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Stexd,  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma,  before  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairy  Association  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  Monday.  April  13.  1959. 
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The   material  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Remarks  or  How.  Tom  Btksd.  a  Rkfussnta- 

TivK  IN  CoNcasss  FaoM  THz  Stats  or  Okla- 

HOBCA 

Representative  Stkkd.  Thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  and  generous  presentation.  Like 
all  politicians,  we  know  we  do  not  deserve 
6(>  many  nice  things  to  be  said  about  us.  but 
we  would  always  be  disappointed  If  they 
were  not  said. 

I  am  eepecUlly  happy  and  delighted  to  be 
here  today  and  to  have  with  me  two  very 
able  men  who  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  who  are  devoted  to 
the  assignment  that  we  have  before  us  this 
year. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  report  and  to  have  some 
experience  with  the  work  that  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  dairy  Industry  problems  did 
last  year.  I  must  say  that  we  have  received 
very  favorable  reaction  throughout  the  In- 
dustry and  throughout  the  government  on 
this  report. 

While  I  have  gotten  most  of  the  credit  for 
It.  the  fact  Is  that  the  report  Is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Everette  Maclntyre.  general  counsel 
of  the  conunlttee.  without  whom  It  would 
have  been  Impoaslble  for  us  to  have  made 
any  progress  at  all.  I  want  today  to  pub- 
licly give  him  the  credit  for  the  very  ex- 
cellent and  fine  staff  Job  that  he  did. 

The  work  has  increased,  so  I  am  very 
happy  today  to  have  my  longstanding  per- 
sonal friend.  Brooks  Robertson,  a  man  with 
long  government  experience,  on  the  subcom- 
mittee staff.  We  learned  last  year.  Mr.  Mac- 
lntyre and  I  did.  that  this  is  a  field  in  which 
you  need  a  lot  of  help  to  get  very  far  along. 
The  truth  Is.  as  Scott  Daniel,  your  executive 
vice  president,  told  you,  I  got  Into  this  milk 
thing  completely  by  accident.  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  be  heading  up  such  a  Job  as  I  am 
doing,  but  I  got  Interested  In  it  and  we 
were  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
so  many  of  you.  to  have  bad  your  coopera- 
tion In  our  task  of  finding  facu  about  this 
Industry  to  present  to  the  Congress. 

But  actually,  when  we  finished  our  work 
last  year  and  lUed  our  report.  I  really 
thought  that  I  had  finished  with  the  milk 
business.  You  can  understand  why.  then, 
today  I  have  some  feeling  about  the  fact 
that  I  have  twice  as  much  milk  business 
now  as  then. 

We  have  what  might  be  called  a  two- 
headed  subcommittee  on  milk  this  year. 
This  afternoon  the  subcommittee  will  have 
a  conference  on  a  special  assignment,  to 
decide  what.  If  anything,  we  think  should 
be  done  tn  regard  to  the  milk  situation 
here  In  the  District  of  CkJlumbla.  We  are 
Intrigued  with  that  problem  because  It  In- 
volves several  subdivisions  of  government  In 
the  same  metropolitan  area. 

I  don't  think  a  almUar  political  situation 
exists  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  presstuw 
brought  on  the  SmaU  Business  Committee 
for  public  hearings  to  be  held  In  order  for 
these  confusing  and  complicated  facts  about 
the  situation  In  tbm  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  made  of  record  and  to  be  made  available 
to  the  consuming  public. 

Personally.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  de- 
cides that  we  should  have  theee  factfinding 
hearings. 

Inaddltton  to  that,  the  subcommittee  then 
heoomes  the  Permanent  Milk  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  SelMt  Ootnmlttee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness. We  find  that  there  are  a  number  of 
current  trouble  areas  throughout  the  country 
In  which  aome  very  extenslTe  staff  research 
work  needs  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  public 
hearings  held. 

The  purpose  o*  public  hearings  Is  twofold. 
«  »•  one  method  we  have  or  getUng  a  lot 
or  Information,  and  It  to  atoo  a  way  of  making 
that  information  available  to  the  pvibllc  gen- 
erally. Sometimes  our  task  to  not  only  to 
CV- 
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find  out  the  facts  so  we  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislative  committees  of 
Congress  themselves,  but  also  to  help  the 
public  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  us. 

We  expect  that  the  committee  wm  have  a 
heavy  workload  throughout  the  remainder 
of  thto  year  and  into  1960.  As  you  know  If 
you  read  the  report,  we  made  certain  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  which  we  thought 
Congress  should  give  attention  In  terms  of 
additional  legislation.  We  felt  that  we  had 
found  enough  facts  to  Justify  our  saying  that 
the  dairy  Industry  Is  In  dire  need  of  some 
legislaUve  rehef. 

We  Btlll  feel  that  way.  and  we  are  sure 
as  we  go  Into  this  problem  more  extensively 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  that  case  even 
more  strongly  than  It  has  been  made  up  to 
now.  There  has  not  been  any  Indication 
anywhere  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
which  would  Indicate  that  the  problems  be- 
setting the  dairy  Industry  have  eased  up  (» 
have  found  any  solution. 

I  am  as  convmced  now  as  I  ever  have  been, 
perhaps  more  eo,  that,  unless  some  relief  In 
the  legislative  field  to  forthcoming,  the  day 
of  the  lndei}endent  dairyman  to  numbered 
In  thto  country.  I  dont  know  whether  many 
people  or  anybody  agrees  with  my  view. 

As  I  have  said  before,  thto  to  a  deep-seated 
conviction  with  me.  I  have  traveled  in  some 
foreign  countries,  and  have  convinced  my- 
self that  the  real  thing  that  makes  America 
great  to  what  we  call  our  great  middle  class, 
which  to  another  way  of  saying  oiu"  smaU 
business  community.  Since  I  am  convinced 
of  that.  I  think  that  the  future  of  thto  coun- 
try will  depend  on  how  well  we  can  keep  the 
small  business  community  In  thto  country 
not  only  alive  but  flourishing. 

When  we  see  the  trends  that  have  been 
so  dramatic  In  the  last  20  years,  and  esp>eclally 
the  last  10  yean,  the  trends  that  begin  to 
squeeze  out  of  Industry  whole  segments  of 
the  small  business  community,  common  sense 
would  tell  us  that  such  trends  permitted 
to  exist  very  long  eventually  mean  there 
win  be  no  small  business  community. 

If  It  can  happen  In  one  industry.  It  will 
spread  to  other  Industries. 

We  have  to  learn  some  of  the  answers  by 
trial  and  error  as  we  go  along.  Many  years 
ago,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  free  enter- 
prtoe  system  to  susceptible  to  exploitation 
and  to  monopoly.  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass 
certain  laws  called  antltnist  laws  to  protect 
the  American  buslneaeman  against  mon<^x^ 
and  exploitation. 

A  lot  of  litigation  has  come  out  of  these 
acts,  and  I  think  any  man  who  wUl  give 
even  a  casual  study  to  the  situation  will 
realize  that  a  tremendous  lot  of  good  came 
out  of  these  laws.  As  time  goes  on,  and 
as  the  nature  of  axxr  economic  life  changes 
with  mod«-n  times  and  trends,  we  find  that 
these  laws  sometimes  no  longer  suiBoe. 
That  to  why  we  propose  amendments  to 
them,  to  meet  problems  as  they  oome  along. 
Many  problems  that  are  current  In  your 
Industry  also  eztot  in  others.  Of  course,  we 
must  always  legislate  not  for  class  or  special 
Interest,  but  for  the  general  Interest.  That 
to  why  we  think  that  not  only  can  son^ 
of  the  difficulties  your  Industry  faces  be 
solved,  but  that  these  same  iN^blems  In 
aU  Industries  can  be  met  If  certain  amend- 
ments to   the  law  can  be  achieved. 

That  to  why  we  have  recommended  to  the 
legtolative  committees  of  Congress  that  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  be  amended  to 
give  the  enforcement  agencies  more  power 
to  prevent  continuation  of  what  we  think 
are  Illegal  and  unfair  practices. 

There  to  one  recommendation  we  made 
about  which  I  personally  feel  very  strongly. 
We  believe  that  we  must  find  some  legis- 
lative means  to  give  the  law-enforcement 
•sendee  the  power  to  grant  Immediate  re- 
lief on  a  temporary  boato  ao  that  the  eco- 
nomic damage  being  done  through  unfair 


competition  can  be  stopped  In  Its  tracks 
and  held  In  abeyance  nntU  these  agencies 
have  an  opporttmlty  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are  and  to  make  final  and  perma- 
nent determinations.  There  are  too  many 
cases,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  litiga- 
tion, that  take  a  lot  of  time  to  reach  final 
dectolon,  and  too  often  by  the  time  the 
wheeto  of  Justice  have  tvu-ned.  the  victim 
long  since  has  passed  from  the  scene. 

We  would  like  to  find  some  way,  those 
who  feel  as  I  do,  to  give  faster  relief,  at 
least  on  a  temporary  basto,  so  that  the 
very  passing  of  time  Itself  wlU  not  work  to 
the  advantage  of  those  who  violate  the  law. 
We  also  think  that  these  "good  faith" 
parts  of  the  law  that  are  used  now  for 
evasion  and  loopholes  shotUd  be  tightened 
up.  We  have  specific  legislation  pending 
In.  the  Congress  today  to  accomplish  this 
purpoee.  Those  are  matters  before  the  leg- 
tolative committees.  We  are  urging  these 
legislative  committees  to  proceed  with  the 
amendments.  That  to  one  field  In  which 
you  can  help  now  because  your  problems 
have  been  reduced  to  proposed  legislation 
and  are  now  pending  before  committees 
where.  If  the  will  of  the  public  becomes 
strong  enough,  action  will  automatically 
result. 

In  addition  to  that  part  of  thto  problem 
that  you  are  famUlar  with,  we  feel  on  thto 
committee  that  there  to  another  way  that 
the  smaU  business  community,  as  such.  In 
thto  country  can  and  should  receive  a  great 
deal  of  asstotance.  That  to  what  we  choose 
to  caU  a  revision  and  reform  of  our  tax 
laws,  wltb  special  reference  as  to  bow  theee 
laws  apply  to  small  business. 

Thto  committee,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  has  been  work- 
ing on  thto  subject  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  think  we  proved  In  our  original  hear- 
ings, and  In  the  surveys  and  research  on  the 
subject  since,  that  there  to  no  question  but 
that  the  tax  structure.  whUe  making  a  bur- 
den on  aU  business,  makes  a  much  heavier 
burden  on  the  smaU  firm  than  It  does  on  the 
large  firm. 

I  think  that  the  very  fact  that  the  small 
businessman  to  cut  out  from  many  erf  the 
opportunities  for  capital  and  financing — that 
are  open  to  big  business — in  Itself  will  prove 
our  case. 

Because  of  that,  we  have  Instoted  that 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be 
adopted  which  would  give  a  little  bit  more 
breathing  room  for  the  Mmall  businessman 
In  thto  country.  It  has  been  truly  said  by 
those  who  know  that  if  Henry  Ford  were 
trying  to  bTiUd  up  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  under 
today's  laws.  It  could  never  become  the 
great  corporation  that  It  to.  The  Pord  com- 
pany to  a  typical  example  of  how  a  little  busi- 
ness In  thto  country  could,  under  old  tax 
laws,  grow  to  be  big  business. 

I  think  that  epitomizes  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  what  we  call  the  American 
way  of  things.  I  think  that  we  make  a  seri- 
ous mtotake  when  we  permit  tax  laws,  even 
though  they  woe  adopted  during  time  of 
great  national  danger  as  emergency  measures, 
to  continue  on  the  books  interminably,  to 
the  extent  that  they  themselves  begin  to 
snuff  out,  to  squeeze  out,  and  starve  out  thto 
great  middle  class  of  our  economic  life 
called  amaU  btislness. 

We  have  bllto  pending  with  11  points  or 
revtolons  which  we  are  convinced  would  help 
small  business. 

me  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
to  our  legtolative  committee  on  taxes,  saw  fit 
last  year  to  adopt  three  of  these  Ideas,  and  to 
add  one  or  two  of  Its  own,  which  we  were 
glad  to  see  done  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  will 
help  BCHne  phases  erf  small  tmslness.  and 
second.  It  got  Oongrees  to  adopt  tbe  Idea,  the 
basic  idea,  that  there  to  Justice  in  granting 
tax  concessions  and  revtolcms  to  smtUl  busi- 
ness. We  are  now  in  the  process  of  revising 
our  proposed  legislation  this  year,  which  we 
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will  urge  b«fbre  these  committees  In  the  hope 
that  we  can  get  additional  tax  revision  to 
make  the  biirden  on  the  bacJcs  of  the  small 
business  a  little  less  heavy. 

I  believe  that  through  tightening  up  our 
antltrvut  laws  we  can  make  It  more  difficult 
for  a  big  corporation  with  nothing  but  sheer, 
ruthless  financial  power  to  destroy  competi- 
tion. Once  we  can  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman from  that  type  of  unfair  trade 
practice,  then  If  he  does  find  himself  In  a 
profitable  situation  where  the  free  enterprise 
and  tax  systems  let  him  live  and  breathe,  he 
can  retain  enough  of  his  profits  to  become 
strong  and  to  grow  and  expand. 

I  think  when  that  Is  done,  the  economy  of 
the  country  generally  will  reflect  a  very  re- 
markable Improvement.  I  think  you  will  be 
surprised,  that  by  revising  some  of  these  tax 
laws  downward.  In  the  long  run  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  will  receive  more  In- 
come than  It  Is  now  able  to  obtain.  There 
are  a  number  of  records  to  prove  that. 

In  West  Germany,  they  have  made  some 
five  tax  reductions,  revisions,  and  reforms 
since  World  War  II.  Yet  the  Treasury  of 
the  German  Republic  receives  more  Income 
than  It  ever  did,  because  removing  these  tax 
biirdens  caused  the  economy  of  the  country 
to  grow,  to  expand,  and  floiu-lsh.  It  Is  only 
under  those  terms  that  the  Government  can 
hope  to  get  the  revenues  it  must  have  to 
carry  on  the  people's  business. 

I  think  that  Is  the  real,  permanent,  sound 
road  to  what  our  country  needs.  We  live 
in  a  time  when  the  demands  for  funds  to 
operate  the  functions  of  Government  are  at 
an  all-'-ime  high.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  that,  and  the  biggest,  of  course,  the  most 
overwhelming  of  all,  is  the  dangerous  world 
we  live  In  and  the  tremendous  coet  of  our 
national  defense. 

In  this  space  age,  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  are  almost  unbelievably  high. 
Therefore,  even  If  we  have  what  we  choose 
to  call  very  prosperous  times,  we  see  our  na- 
tional debt  rolng  up,  the  cost  of  Government 
going  up,  and  the  burdens  on  the  people 
becoming  heavier.  I  think  part  of  the  coet 
Is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  tried  to 
make  permanent,  in  effect  have  made  per- 
manent, many  of  these  emergency  burden- 
some tax  laws  that  were  adopted  In  time 
of  actual  war. 


CongreM  Imposed  some  of  the  wartime 
levies  we  now  operate  under,  not  so  much 
to  raise  revenue,  as  to  cut  down  the  demand 
for  some  things. 

Certainly  in  these  times,  we  are  trying  to 
Increase  demand.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
completely  Illogical  to  me  that  we  continue 
tax  levies  which  have,  as  their  basic  pur- 
pose, to  curb  demand.  The  best  way  to 
expand  demand  Is  to  remove  any  and  all  of 
the  roadblocks  that  prevent  expansion.  That 
Ls  one  field.  I  think,  which  is  very  important 
to  the  small  business  community  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  fix  it  so  that  the 
businessman  has  a  chance  to  make  a  profit; 
It  is  another  to  make  It  possible  for  him  to 
use  at  least  some  of  that  profit  to  strengthen 
his  business,  to  let  It  grow,  and  to  expand  It. 

We  have  more  people  needing  jobs  all  the 
time.  It  always  has  been,  and  I  hope  It 
always  will  be  the  case  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen In  the  country  provide  most  of 
these  Jobs.  It  is  only  through  Increasing  his 
numbers  and  prosperity  that  we  can  hope  to 
create  the  employment  opportunities  In 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  that 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people 
are  now  needing  and  will  continue  to  need. 

These  are  some  of  the  overall  and  brocul 
things  that  I  feel  motivate  those  of  us  In 
this  committee  work,  and  which  spell  out 
the  basic  purpose  at  which  we  are  aiming. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  little  grand  to  talk 
about  It  in  broad  terms,  and  it  is  a  little 
prosaic  to  think  about  it  in  the  humble  little 
means  that  we  use  to  accomplish  it,  but  It 
Is  high  time,  I  think,  that  some  of  these  steps 
are  taken. 

The  facts  are  all  too  clear  that  unless  this 
sort  of  thing  is  accomplished,  very  soon  there 
will  not  be  very  much  little  business  to  save. 

I  hope  that  Congress  can  get  around  to 
enacting  these  proposals  while  there  Is  still 
some  of  It  left.  Even  though  It  may  be  on 
the  anemic  side,  I  still  hope  we  can  act 
before  there  Is  too  much  loss  of  this  segment 
of  our  Industry.  Like  all  other  outsiders,  I 
sometimes  would  like  to  come  up  with  a 
magic  answer  to  your  troubles  or  anyone 
else's,  but  I  know  that  It  Isn't  that  easy. 

We  can  only  deal  with  your  problems  on 
the  governmental  level,  and  that  largely 
confines  us  to  the  field  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  game  is  played.    We  can  liken  this  whole 


thing  to  a  football  game.  We  can  set  the 
boundaries,  we  can  make  the  rules,  and  we 
can  have  a  referee.  Then  It  Is  up  to  the 
players  to  see  which  side  wins. 

If  the  game  is  fair,  if  the  rules  are  fair, 
that  Is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go  If  you 
want  to  keep  the  Government  In  what  I 
think  Is  its  proper  place. 

We  think  that  there  la  little  need  for 
clipping  and  stripping,  that  evidence  shows 
there  is  altogether  too  much  of  this  fouling 
going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  That  Is  why  we  are  trying 
to  get  a  few  more  rules  adopted  that  give 
our  referee  a  bigger  club  so  that  he  can  make 
more  people  play  more  fairly  In  our  com- 
mercial life. 

I  hope  that  as  the  next  few  months  un- 
fold. If  It  becomes  our  sad  responsibility 
to  come  Into  some  of  your  communities  and 
hunt  for  the  facts  that  are  troubling  you, 
we  can  continue  to  have  the  same  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  you  have  given  us  up 
to  now.  I  know  you  are  a  young  organiza- 
tion, but  In  this  field  of  milk  our  committee 
Is  young,  too. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  and  commend 
Mr.  Daniel,  as  your  representative,  for  the 
tremendous  cooperation  and  help  be  has 
given  us.  Without  him  and  without  many 
of  you,  the  work  we  have  tried  to  do  would 
have  been  mostly  wasted  effort. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  give  jrou  • 
forum  where  your  problems  can  be  brought, 
and  where  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
can  be  focused  on  them.  We  think  they 
are  worthy,  that  they  deserve  attention.  We 
hope  that  in  doing  that  we  carry  out  the 
main  purpose  that  Congress  had  when  It 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu»- 
Iness;  that  we  are  truly  being  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  House  In  the  field  of  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  small  business  so  that 
the  Congress  will  have  a  wiser  way  of  ap- 
proaching its  solutions  to  those  problems. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  again  for  this 
opportunity  to  participate  In  your  program. 
I  hope  that  we  can  meet  together  some  day 
and  talk  about  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  and  the  problems  that  have  gone.  In- 
stead of  the  problems  we  have  and  how  we 
are  going  to  meet  them. 

Thank  you.     [Applaiose.] 
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Rev.  Father  Stefan  Peica.  of  the  Ru- 
manian Orthodox  EpiscoEwte  of  Amer- 
ica, Akron.  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Almighty  God.  our  help  and  refuge, 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  tower  of 
strength,  who  knowest  that  we  can  do 
nothing  without  Thy  guidance  and  help, 
assist  the  Members  of  this  Senate,  we 
pray  Thee,  and  direct  them  to  Divine 
wisdom  and  power,  that  they  may 
faithfully  and  diligently  accomplish  the 
great  task  before  them,  according  to 
Thy  will,  so  that  it  may  be  profitable  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  Holy  Name. 

Furthermore,  we  pray  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  the  Lord,  our 
God,  may  establish  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  among  men  forevermore.  We 
have  In  our  hearts  and  minds  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  are  subjugated, 
conquered,  or  enslaved.  We  ask  Thy 
great  mercy  for  them.  Look  upon  them 
with     compassion,     to     comfort     and 


strengthen  them,  and  to  deliver  them 
speedily  from  bondage  and  oppression. 

We  especially  remember  the  Ru- 
manian people  on  this,  their  day  of  in- 
dependence, for  which  they  have  val- 
iantly fought  for  centuries,  and  have 
won  with  great  sacrifice,  only  to  be  lost 
again.  Thou  who  art  our  fortress  and 
strength,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  re- 
store independence  and  freedom  to  the 
Rumanian  people  and  to  all  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  earth,  for  Thou  art 
the  help,  victory,  and  salvation  of  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  Thee;  and  unto 
Thee  we  ascribe  glory,  to  the  Father,  to 
the  Son.  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and 
ever,  and  unto  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3460)  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  7,  1959.  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (H.R.  3460)  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESffiENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  as  acting  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  that 
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the  subcommittee  be  authorized  this 
afternoon,  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  hold  a  brief  hearing  on  a  bill  that 
is  now  pending,  to  authorize  a  reclama- 
tion project  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyommg,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, t^  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


AGREEMENT  ESTABLISHING  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK- 
SPECIAL  REPORT  OP  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC  133) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  the  desk  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate. 
I  ask  that  the  message  be  not  read,  be- 
cause it  is  now  being  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

fFor  Presidents  message  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 


of  the  Belgians.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  12 :  15  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
take  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  so  that  the  Members  may  proceed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Joint  meeting. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  E.  Talbot,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  June  16  1965 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FARM    CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Glen  R.  Harris,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  AdministraUon,  for 
a  term  expiring  March  31.  1955. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  J.  Pittman  Stone,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for 
a  term  expiring  March  31,  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPTROLLER   OF   CUSTOMS 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Stanley  Ormsbee  Styles,  erf  Sauger- 
ties.  N.Y.,  to  be  Comptroller  of  Customs 
with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business,  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busmess. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Higgins,  of  California,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  No.  28.  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  forthwith  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  MEET- 
ING TOMORROW  TO  HEAR  AD- 
DRESS BY  KING  OF  THE  BE2i- 
GIANS— ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce,  for  the  information  (rf  the 
Senate,  that  tomorrow,  at  12:30  o'clock 
p.m.,  the  two  Houses  will  be  privileged 
to  hear  an  address  by  King  Baudouin. 


ORDER     DISPENSING     WITH     CALL 
OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  rule  vni  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.     Morning 
business  is  now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE       COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated ; 

Amendment  or  Trrut  10,  Unttbd  States  Codb. 
Relathte  to  Pabole  System  ro«  Naval 
Prisoneks 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  parole 
system  for  naval  prisoners,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to   the   Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Attoenet  General,  Relating  to 
Book  and  Magazine  Papeb 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  a 
study  of  production  and  distribution  of 
printing  papers  used  by  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  dated  May  8,  1959  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  tOj  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Exemption    or    PatmenTs    to    Certain    In- 
dians From  Incx)Me  Tax 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  payments  to  In- 
dians for  destruction  of  fishing  rights  at 
Celllo  Falls  exempt  from  income  tax  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Plnance. 

Repobt  on  Review  or  Home  Mortcacb  Sec- 
tion, Federal  Housing  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  tTnited  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Home 
Mortgage  Section,  Mortgage  Insurance  Di- 
vision, Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  March 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract,  Bandelier 
National  Monument,  New  Mexico 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  In  Bandelier 
National  Monument,  New  Mexico  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tninilar  Affairs. 

Ciaii»iCATiON  or  Adequate  Son.  Survet 
AND  Land  CLASSincATiON,  Teapot  Dome 
Watbi  Distkict,  Ceittsai.  Vauxt  Proj- 
ect,  Califc»nia 

A  letter  from  the   Assistant  Secretary  at 

the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
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an  adequate  soil  surrey  and  land  dassiflca- 
tlon  haa  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  Water  District,  California,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agrlcultvural  crops  by 
mean*  of  irrigation  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension    or    Dcpobtation    or    Alixns — 
Wn-HDRAWAL  or  Namc 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of 
Hong-Fon  Toy  from  a  report  relating  to 
aliens  whose  deportation  has  been  suspend- 
ed, transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  March  1, 
1968:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Penalty  Mail 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
showing  the  number  of  envelopes,  labels, 
wrappers,  cards,  and  other  articles  bearing 
penalty  indicia  procured  or  accounted  for 
through  that  Department,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1958,  by  the  executive 
departments.  Independent  establishments, 
organizations,  and  persons  authorized  by 
law  to  use  the  penalty  privilege  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ASJTTSTMENT    OF    CERTAIN    POSTAL    RATES 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  adjust  postal  rates  of  certain  hrst-claas 
mall  and  airmail,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Amendment  or  E^tkatom  Cooperation  Act 
or  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of 
1958  (with  an  accompanylmr  paper);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By    the    VICE    PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    California;    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  a  congressional 
investigation  of  unnecessary  sonic  booms 
in  populated  areas  In  California 

"Whereas  there  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  reports  of  sonic  booms  caused 
by  high-powered,  high-speed  Jet  aircraft,  the 
most  recent  of  which  was  a  report  of  succes- 
sive sonic  booms  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  on  April  7  and  8.  1959.  all  of  which  were 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  actuate  the  seismo- 
graph at  the  University  of  California;  and 

"Whereas  when  blasted  In  congested  or  in- 
habited districts,  sonic  booms,  at  the  very 
least,  inconvenience  and  disturb  the  repose 
or  peace  of  mind  of  many  persons  in  such 
areas;  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  this,  sonic  booms 
in  many  areas  in  California  have  been  strong 
enough  to  damage  homes  and  other  property 
and  loud  enough  to  cause  extreme  fright  or 
shock  among  many  persons  subject  to  their 
explosive  qualities;  and 

"Whereas  medical  spokef>men  have  stated 
that  the  fright  or  shock  generated  by  sonic 
booms  may  trigger  the  onset  of  coronary  dis- 
eases or  other  aflllctions  intensified  by  sud- 
den fear  or  shock;  and 

"Whereas  such  intense  sonic  booms  can 
frequently     disrupt     the     usual     emergency 


channels  of  commrunlcatlon,  as  was  the  case 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  recently  when 
police  telephone  lines  were  jammed  and  ren- 
dered useless  for  their  normal  function  by 
persons  calling  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  tremendous  explosion;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  recognized  by  this  legisla- 
ture that  sonic  booms  occur  in  the  tactical 
operations  practiced  by  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  that  such  practice  is  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  but  it  is  also  recog- 
nized that  operational  tialnlng  in  the  type  of 
maneuvers  in  which  sonic  booms  occur  is 
generally  not  necessary  over  densely  popu- 
lated areas  because  such  training  is  easily 
conducted  In  uninhabited  regions;    and 

"Whereas  It  appears  clear  that  as  aviation 
technology  advances  the  frequency  of  sonic 
booms  will  Increase,  as  will  the  property 
damage,  physical  discomfort  and  mental  suf- 
fering necessarily  accompanying  such  ex- 
plosions; and 

"Whereas  there  Is  evidence  that  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  do  not  fully 
recognize  their  public  responsibility  to  min- 
imize the  force  and  frequency  of  sonic 
booms  and  to  reimburse  citizens  for  damage 
caused  by  such  blasts,  although  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  has  taken  steps  to  settle  claims  for 
property  damage  caused  by  sonic  booms  orig- 
inating from  its  aircraft;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  that  no 
suitable  solution  will  be  found  for  this  prob- 
lem until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
undertakes  an  Investigation  to  determine  the 
identity  of  the  agencies  causing  unncccsasry 
sonic  booms,  and  to  find  methods  for  alle- 
viating the  frequency  and  force  of  such  ex- 
plosions over  population  centers:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  an  Immediate 
investigation  of  sonic  booms  caused  by  mili- 
tary aircraft  operating  over  populated  areas, 
and  the  property  dnmnge  and  danger  of 
physical  Injury  caused  thereby,  with  a  view 
toward  developing  methods  for  mitigating 
this  unfortunate  and  dangerous  situation; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  24 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  requesting  Con- 
gress to  enact  S.  910  of  the  86th  Congress 
"Whereas  the  problems  of  Western  States 
and  their  counties  and  cities  arising  from  the 
vast  Federal  ownership  of  property  In  the 
West  have  demanded  solution  for  almost  15 
years;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  acted  with  respect  to  instituting 
the  needed  system  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  Federal  property  which  would  par- 
tially solve  these  problems;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  86th 
Congress  S.  910,  sponsored  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  U.S.  Senators,  aware  of  the  need  for 
some  system  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes; 
and 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  S.  910  provide 
only  a  modest  beginning  solution  of  these 
problems  and  will  not  be  burdensome  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury;  and 

"Whereas  S.  910  would  also  create  the  long- 
needed  Federal  Commission  on  Payments  in 
Lieu  of  Taxes  to  recommend  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problems  of  hardships  caused 


State  and  local  governments  by  Federal  land- 
ownership:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  enact  S.  910  during  the  Ut 
session  of  the  86th  Congreas;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Repre.sentatlve  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce: 

"Enrcm  jco  House  Joint  Memorial  8 
"To  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Dicight 
D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled, and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission: 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"  'Whereas  the  Oregon  economy  is  directly 
dependent  upon  a  relative  small  number  of 
basic  industries;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  agricultural  and  lumber 
products  of  our  State  are  vital  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  defense  of  our  country;  and 

"  'Whereas  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
our  control  the  aforementioned  Industries 
have  for  years  suffered  from  periodic  railroad 
car  shortage:  and 

"  'Whereas  the  western  railroads  which 
serve  this  State  have  been  and  are  building 
cars  In  larger  numbers  than  are  the  eastern 
railroads;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  failure  of  eastern  railroads 
to  produce  sufficient  cars  for  their  own  needs 
stems  from  obvious  financial  difficulties;  and 

"  'Whereas  this  lack  of  cars  leads  the  east- 
ern r.illroads  to  delay  return  of  western  cart 
for  extended  periods  of  time;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  solution  to  this  problem 
cannot  be  obtained  locally  but  lies  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  east- 
ern railroads:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"  'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate 
jointly  concurring  therein).  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  hereby  requested  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  Improve  our  na- 
tional defense  capabilities  and  the  economic 
condition  of  our  State  by:  (1)  assuring  the 
return  of  rail  cars  to  the  railroad  holding  title 
thereto  with  the  least  practicable  delay;  (2) 
deferring  action  on  any  national  legislation 
which  would  increase  railroad  cost  of  opera- 
tion; and  (3)  making  every  reasonable  effort 
to  aid  the  railroads  to  develop  a  car  construc- 
tion program  of  sufficient  size  to  increase 
materially  the  national  car  supply;  and  be  it 
further 

"  'Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.' " 

"Adopted  by  house  April  17. 1959. 
"Ruth  Rr.NrROE. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Robert  B.  Duncan. 

"Speaker  of  Houte, 

"Adopted  by  senate  April  23.   1959. 
"Walter  J.  Pearson. 
"President  of  Senate." 
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A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  RasoLTrnoN  1433 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  passage  of 
oill  S.  925.  dealing  with  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  the  Nationality  Act  (McCarran- Walter 
law) 

"Whereas  Senate  bill  925  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
which  would  grant  nonquota  status  to  cer- 
tain Immigrants  who  are  brothers,  sisters, 
suns  or  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens; 

■  Whereas    efforU    have    been    exerted    for 
many  years  by  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian   Migration — member   aegncy   of   the 
National    Catholic    Resettlement    Council — 
for  legislation  to  help  resolve  the  urgent  and 
pressing  problem   of    the  fourth    preference 
quota  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  unfair  to  per- 
mit U.S.  citizens  to  file  petitions  for  their 
brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or  daughters,  grant- 
ing them  approval,  and  then  letting  them  pile 
up  In  huge   t>acklogs  at  the  American  con- 
sulates abroad  approved  without  the  hope  of 
any  visas  being   issued.     Fourth   preference 
visas  can  be  Issued  only  when  deficiencies 
occur  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  prefer- 
ences, which  are  allotted  100  percent  of  the 
quota — a  rare  and  unlikely  occurrence  espe- 
cially In  countries  with  low  quota  numbers. 
"Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  erf 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island   respectfully   re- 
quests that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  Senate  bill  925;   directing  the  secretary 
of  state  to  transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
this  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senators    and    Representatives   from    Rhode 
Island  in  said  Congress. 

"August  P.  LaPrancc, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Appropriations: 

"The  Upper  Allegheny  River  Valley,  espe- 
cially during  recent  years,  has  suffered  in- 
creasingly severe  flood  damage — In  March 
1956  the  greatest  flood  since  1865  and  this 
spring  another  of  comparable  destructive 
effect. 

"In  contrast.  Pittaburgh  and  the  Lower 
Allegheny  Valley  have  Incurred  relatively 
little  damage.  The  reason  for  this  disparity 
in  damage  clearly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  flood  control  dams  for  the  lower 
river  has  long  been  completed.  The  lower 
river  tributary  floodwaters  are  habitually 
held  back  until  flood  conditions  abate. 

"Although  the  flood-control  system  for  the 
Allegheny  Valley  was  authorized  more  than 
20  years  a^  by  the  74th  Coneress  of  the 
United  States,  the  central  project,  the  great 
Klnzua  Dam  above  Warren,  remains  stalled 
in  the  planning  stage. 

"Continued  Inaction  In  getting  on  with 
building  the  Klnzua  Dam  means  a  heavy 
handicap  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania — an 
ominous,  ever-to-be-reckoned-with  threat  to 
life  and  property,  an  active  and  deadening 
threat  to  the  economic  growth  and  recrea- 
tional development  of  the  region. 

"Like  so  many  areas  where  the  Congress 
has  mounted  vast  public  works  to  meet  needs 
beyond  local  powers  of  enterprise,  the  Upp>er 
Allegheny  Valley  Watershed  now  feels  a  de- 
cisive need  for  positive  and  Immediate  Fed- 
eral action:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  {the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  expedita  to  the  utmost 
the  appropriations  and  any  addlUonaily 
needed  enabling  leglalaUon.  Including  legls- 


delay  the  great  Klnzua  Dam;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  o*  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"Hiram  O.  ANimrws, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representativea. 
"Joseph  Ob(in8kt, 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Gratbill  Diehm, 

"Chief  Clerk,  Senate." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  Post  No.  1.  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Puerto 
Rico.  San  Juan.  P.R.,  protesting  against  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5926)  to  provide 
for  amendments  to  the  compact  between  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coimcll 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relating  to 
the  attendance  of  a  delegation  at  the  cere- 
monies on  July  4.  1959.  at  Independence 
Hall.  Philadelphia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION     OP     INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  fine  resolution  of  thanks 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  Thanks 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  XVIIth  World  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  a  vote  of 
appreciation  for  their  contributions  to  this 
Congress  be  transmitted  without  delay  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
First  Lady. 

And  that  a  vote  of  appreciation  be  trans- 
mitted to  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  ma- 
jority leader,  and  Senator  ETverett  M.  Dirk- 
SEN.  minority  leader  for  the  exceptional 
courtesy  they  showed  in  helping  to  arrange 
the  panel  at  the  special  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day. Further,  that  a  vote  of  appreciation 
be  sent   to  Senators  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 

J.  W.  FULBRICHT.  PRESCOTT  BuSH,  J.  S.  COOPER, 

and  Wallace  F.  Bennett;  and  to  Repre- 
sentatives Hale  Boggs.  Robert  R.  Barry, 
Frank  M.  Coffin,  Walter  H.  Judd,  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  and  Willlam  B.  Widnall  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  panel. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  contribution  made 
to  International  understanding  and  good  will 
is  a  considerable  one.  The  business  leaders 
from  63  nations  who  attended  this  world 
congress  are  influential  in  affairs  of  both 
commerce  and  government  in  the  communi- 
ties that  they  represent. 

The  600  ladies  who  were  privileged  to  visit 
the  White  House  were  all  greeted  personally 
by  the  First  Lady.  They  returned  with  most 
enthusiastic  commento  for,  what  was  for 
them,  an  unforgettable  experience. 

The  comments  about  the  President's  warm 
and  friendly  message  were  most  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative.  The  President's  appear- 
ance along  with  the  willingness  of  our  legis- 
lators to  discuss  the  most  challenging  of 
questions  with  frankness  and  candor,  had  an 
Impact  on  the  audience  which  was  reflected 
In  the  comment  heard  over  and  over  again: 
"This  is  real  democracy  at  work.' 


with  clarity  added  to  the  favcH-able  imprea- 

slon  which  was  made. 

The  combination  of  all  the  foregoing  made 
Thursday  af tarnoon  a  memorable  one  for  our 
visitors  from  other  lands.  They  have  seen 
real  democracy  at  work,  and  lU  Impression 
on  them,  and  on  those  with  whom  they  will 
communicate,  will  be  a  lasUng  one. 


„ ,  ._„._  Furthermore,  the  competence  and  under- 

latlon  to  enunclata  the  will  of  Congress  If  standing  of  the  problems  Involved  and  the 

thU  point  continue  unclear  to  the  Federal  ability  of  our  Senators  and  RepreeentaUves 

couru,  to  bring  into  being  without  further  to   state    their    views    comprehensively    and 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  CENTRAL  POWER 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE,  INC.. 
MINOT.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  resolutions  adopted  by 
members  of  the  Central  Power  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  at  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Members  or  Central 
Power  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  at  An- 
nual Meeting  Held  in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  on 
March  19,  1959 

Whereas  we  hereby  endorse  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71  which  has  been  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Mttrrat,  Carroll,  and  Neubebcer.  to 
investigate  the  water  and  power  problems  of 
the   United    States:    Now,    therefore,   be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove Resolution  71;   and  be  it  further 

Resoltted,  That  we  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Senators  Murray,  Carroll,  Neu- 
BERCER,  Young,  Lancer,  and  Mansfield. 

RESOLxmoN  Adopted  by  Members  of  Central 
Power  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  at  An- 
nual Meeting  Hkld  in  Mmox,  N.  Dak.,  on 
March  19, 1959 

Whereas  it  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  consumer-owned  electric  coopera- 
tives to  obtain  satisfactory  service  and  use 
of  the  existing  federally  owned,  as  well  as 
privately  owned,  transmission  facilities 
which  by  law  should  be  dedicated  to  public 
service;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  such  transmission  fa- 
cilities, and  especially  the  excess  capacity 
thereof,  is  becoming  more  and  more  essen- 
tial to  the  svu-vlval  of  such  cooperatives :  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Central  Power  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  at  its  annual  meeting  duly  as- 
sembled. That  this  federation  respectfully 
urges  the  passage  of  H.R.  3142,  Introduced  by 
Representative  Quentin  Buroick.  in  order  to 
assure  the  maximum  use  of  such  facilities 
by  the  consumer -owned  electric  cooperatives; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  States  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
as  well  as  to  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senata. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Central  Powter  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Members  at  An- 
nual Meeting  Held  in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  on 
March  19, 1959 

Whereas  Nebraska  has  offered  to  sell  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  winter  firm  power  in 
ample  quantity  to  furnish  all  the  customers 
in  the  Missouri  Basin  their  needs  through 
1963.  which  power  can  be  purchased  under 
the  Fort  Peck  Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Bureau  to 
immediately  start  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  power  from  Nebraska,  that  all 
customers  In  the  Missouri  Basin  will  receive 
all  of  their  requirements  as  preference  cus- 
tomers throxigh  1963.  In  order  that  the  pref- 
erence customers  may  have  time  to  make 
necessary  arrangementa  for  ample  power 
after  1963  when  the  new  allocation  of  power 
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which  Is  now  tn  prooeaa  of  being  allocated  la 
completed:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thia  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Beaton; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  Aandahl; 
Senator  Murray;  Senator  Mansfield;  Senator 
Lanfer;  and  Senator  Young. 


PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    BEFORE 
THE  CONGRESS — PETITION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  petition  signed  by  sun- 
dry citizens  of  the  State  of  Washiiigton, 
relating  to  proposed  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Congress, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
without  the  signatures  attached,  as 
follows: 

Hon.  Wakrcn  O.  Maqncson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We.  the  undersigned,  favor  the  following 
bills: 

8.  1132.  KxATnro,  (New  York),  to  punish 
tise  of  Interstate  commerce  In  conspiracies 
to  commit  organised  crime. 

S.  1432.  Thurmond  (South  Carolina),  to 
prevent  service  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  aboard  commercial  passenger  air- 
craft and  military  aircraft. 

We  oppose  the  following; 

S.  751.  Bible  and  Cannon  (Nevada^  to 
repeal  cabaret  tax. 

8.592,  DiEKSzif  (Illinois),  to  repeal  all  re- 
taller  excise  taxes.  Includes  $10.60  tax  on  dis- 
tilled liquor.  $9  a  barrel  on  beer. 

If  H.R.  2221  by  Siler  (Kentucky),  to  pro- 
hibit transportation  In  interstate  commerce 
of  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  and  Its 
broadcasting  over  the  air,  passes  the  House, 
we  greatly  favor  this  bill.  We  have  been 
working  for  this  bill  by  Silx*  or  Lancer  for 
•  long  time  now  and  want  It  to  become  law 
this  year. 

Truly  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation: 
but  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverbs 
14:  34). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
6.  1054  (68  Stat.  674),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( Rept.  No.  244 ) . 

By  Mr.  HILX..  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Re*.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
In  the  £>epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  International  Medical  Research,  and  to 
establish  In  the  Public  Health  Service  the 
National  Institute  for  International  Medical 
Research,  In  order  to  help  mobilize  the  ef- 
forts of  medical  scientists,  research  workers, 
technologists,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
health  professions  generally.  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  for  assault  upon  disease, 
disability,  and  the  impairments  of  man  and 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  health  of  man 
through  international  cooperation  in  re- 
■aarch.  research  training,  and  research  plan- 
ning (Rept.  No.  243). 

Mr.  HILL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Javrrs,  Proutt. 
Jordan,  Keatinc,  Bush,  and  Beall  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Argyrios  O. 
Oeorgandopoulos  (Rept.  No.  245); 

5.  604.  A  bill  for  the  reUaf  of  ChrUtoa 
Kartsonls  (Rept.  No.  246); 

8.621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A. 
Zlzicas  (Rept.  No.  247); 

6.  687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aram  Payda 
and  his  wife,  Elena  Fayda  (Rept.  No.  248); 

8.770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felga  Alt- 
mann  Rock  (Rept.  No.  240); 

S.  1042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephanos 
Tsoukalas    (Rept.  No.  250); 

S.  1109.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Efthlmlos 
Chonacas  (Rept.  No.  251) ; 

8. 1102.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Maria 
Stala  Labellarte  (Rept.  No.  252): 

S.  1643.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2412(b), 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  coats  (Rept.  No.  253);  and 

H.R.  3248.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  to  certain  claim- 
ants for  the  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
private  fishery  rights  In  Pearl  Harbor,  Island 
of  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii  (Rept.  No. 
269). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 

S.  32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uwe- 
Thorsten  Scotwl  (Rept.  No.  254) ; 

8.208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Macy 
(Rept.  No.  255); 

8.  317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tatsuo  Kochi 
(Rept.  No.  256); 

S.  463.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  StanUlaw 
(Stanislaus)  Napora  (Rept.  No.  257); 

S  610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  R 
Muller  ( Rept.  No.  258) ; 

S.  755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sigllnde 
Glnzlnger  Maxwell  (Rept.  No.  259) : 

S.  756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonella 
Oamblno  (Rept.  No.  260) ; 

8.  855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sacko  Hlga 
and  Masako  Hlga  (Rept.  No.  261) ; 

S.  806  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Dlo  Monacelll  (Rept.  No.  262) ; 

S.  1128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jurlj  Antln 
Nlmyolowycz  (Rept.  263) :  and 

8.1164.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  oommlssloner  for  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  264). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8. 190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melanle  Hoff- 
man (Rept.  No.  265) ; 

S.  067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Levy 
(Rept.  No.  266); 

S.  1037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jetse  Isobel 
Poster  ( Rept.  No.  267 ) ;  and 

S  1073  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Su-Iitlng 
Tseng  and  her  daughter.  Wu-Mo  Tseng 
(Rept.  No.  268). 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
oommenMrate  the  quadricentennlal  anniver- 
sary of  Florida  and  to  recognize  the  quadri- 
centennlal anniversary  commission  of  that 
State  (Rept.  No.  275) . 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  works,  without  amendment: 

S.  300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
28.  1058.  establishing  a  study  conunlsslon  for 
certain  river  basins,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  to  such  Commission  of  separate 
representatives  for  the  Guadalupe  and  San 
Antonio  River  basins,  and  of  a  representative 
of  the  Texas  Board  of  Water  Engineers  (Rept. 
No.  278); 

8.  662.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Missouri  (Rept. 
Wo. 277); 

8.  846  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  lock  and 
dam  referred  to  as  the  Cannelton  kxdc  and 
dam,  near  Cannelton.  Ind..  on  the  Ohio 
River,  shall   hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 


nated as  the  Oeorge  Ewlng  lock  and  dam 
(Rept.  No.  278); 

H.R.  2228.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  land  along  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  In  exchange  for 
certain  dredging  privileges,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  280) ;  and 

H.R.  4695.  An  act  to  amend  section  108(a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  In- 
crease the  period  In  which  actual  construc- 
tion Bhall  commence  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired In  anticipation  of  such  construction 
from  5  years  to  7  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( Rept  No  281 ) . 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  42.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  utilization  of 
a  limited  amount  of  storage  space  In  Table 
Rock  Retervolr  for  the  purpoee  of  water  sup- 
ply for  a  flsh  hatchery  (Rept.  No.  270). 
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WITHDRAWAL  OP  SUSPENSION  OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  EDUARDO  PIRES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30 > 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Ekluardo  Piies.  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  270)  thereon: 
which  concurrent  resolution  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress. In  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.A.  1256(a)).  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  In  the  case  of  Eduardo  Plres 
(A-7483662)  Which  was  previously  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
the  Congress. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  SUSPENSION  OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  EVA  GARCIA 
DE  ZEPEDA 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  31) 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
In  the  case  of  Eva  Garcia  de  Zepeda,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  271)  thereon: 
which  concurrent  resolution  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  '8 
U.S.C.A.  1256(a)).  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  in  the  case  of  Eva  Garcia  de 
Zepeda  (A-876023a)  which  was  previously 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 


WITHDRAWAL   OP   SUSPENSION   OF 
DEPORTATION  OP  JOSE  POBLET 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32 >. 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Jose  Poblet.  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  272)  thereon;  which  con- 
current resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houte  of 
Represent  at  ii>e!t  concurring].  That  the  Con- 
gress. In  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  (8 
U.S.C.A.  1256(a)  ).  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  In  the  case  of  Joee  Poblet 
(A-8013924)  which  was  previously  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
the  Congress. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  33) 
favoring  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  273)  thereon: 
which  concurrent  resolution  was  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  susperulon  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  tn 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  su- 
spended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214;  8 
use   1254(c)  )  : 

A-34a4ae«.  Grassl,  John. 

A-4064019,  Sierra-Peclna.  Plutarco. 

A- 1039385.  Almeida.  Jaime  Caldo. 

A-7812725.  Bedo.  Joseph. 

A-4263318.  Cruz.  Jestu. 

A-3569897.  Del  Gatto.  Giovanni. 

A-1076121.  Diaz-Morales.  Matlas. 

A-5403309.  Erenburg.  Scheel  Levovlch. 

A-5539208.  Oovernali.  Vincent. 

A-2219205.  Oranados.  Rafael  Flores. 

A-4316081.  Guerrero.  Odilon. 

A-2381741.  Hassan.  Kafsan. 

A-10841833.  Koon.  Wong  Glm. 

A-5207364.  Ludorf .  Edward  Sebastian. 

A-1301717.  Mack.  Henry  Eino. 

A-3020033.  Medina -Becerra.  Remigio. 

A-2 142402.  OrtU-Cabrera.  Maaedonlo. 

A-5635350.  Quong.  Joe. 

A-5961863.  Rice.  Alvle  Earl. 

A-2804938.  Rublo-Velacquez.  Atanaclo. 

A-8831305.  Ruiz.  Ramon  Guerrero. 

A-8521028.  Schultz.  William. 

A-ie54680.  Vargas.  Garcia.  Jose. 

A'4e63711.  Weinstein.  Arnold. 

A-5741406,  Femine.  Ernest  Delle 

A-1 148737,  Gastelo-Valenzuela,  Felipe. 

A-I31S085.  Garcla-Arlaa.  Juse  Maria. 

A-I0432465.  Rlsa.  Arne  Michael. 

A-3045465.  Maldonado.  FrancUco. 

A-51 10438.  RazBarl,  Giuseppe. 

A- 1377556.  Vleyra-Landeros,  Apolonlo. 

A-1 120875.  Vincent.  Frank  Medclros. 

A-1 1200610.  Chin,  Blng  Kee. 

A-5420423,  Gutlerrec.  Joseph. 

A-10448409,  Hernandez-Peret,  Bulallo. 

A-5755a08.  Jacobson.  Joseph. 

A-5054258.  Madonna.  Joseph. 

A-2530330.  Mlkkelsen.  Hans  ChrUtlan  Oun- 
nar. 

A-7e23286.  McKelligan.  Katherine  Burke. 

A-1033574.  Barovla.  Philip. 

A-451853.  Gaenther.  Andreas. 

A-1 1161876.  Lemon-Bnrrera.  Antonio. 

A -6253520.  Thomas.  Herbert  Otto. 

A-4933047.  Nunez.  Baltazar. 

A-4961824.  Handlovlts.  Mary  Elizabeth. 

A-10606548.  Madrigal.  Sara. 

A-e6ie3l4.  Scordllis.  ConsUntlnos. 

A- 169 1409,  Tartakoff,  David. 

A-i98ie26.  Andrelnl.  Amadlo  Eugenlo 
Giovanni. 

A-884516I.  Cohen,  Henry. 

A-5001649.  Tereschenko.  William  Efim. 

A-1273266.  Oonzales-Hernandez.  Jose. 

A-1966028.  Undsay.  Harry  Falrweather. 

A-10293630.  Martin,  Walter  Hans. 

A-2931126,  Black,  Henry  Max. 

A-247l37e.  Gee,  Chew. 

A-5901606.  Lukas.  Benedict. 

A-2427566.  Slepnikoff.  Michael  Jamas. 

A-1867473.  Guerrero.  Salvador  Tbarra. 

A-5896096.  Helmers.  Herman  Helnrlch 
Ootthold. 

A-1 1403968.  Htiey,  Hong  Hen. 
A-6249664.  Ja»er.  Talre. 
A-4228026.  Perrln,  Maurice  J. 


ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO.— 
REFERENCE  OP  BILL  TO  COURT 
OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  KEATING  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  117)  to  refer  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  the  bill  (S.  628)  for  the  relief 
of  the  Rochester  Iron  L  Metal  Co..  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  274)  thereon, 
which  resolution  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  (8.  628)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron 
&  Meui  Co.."  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
,  together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims: 
and  the  court  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2500  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  report  to  the  Ssnate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall 
be  sufflclent  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equiUble.  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 
S.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  V. 
Tenly;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
M'.NsriEU))  : 
8  1888    A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons:   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8  1889  A  bin  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (by  request): 
8  1800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Najla  MalU, 
Hanna  Malti.  Fadwa  MalU,  Consuntln  Maltl. 
and  Marie  Maltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 

8.  1801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  O. 

Coplan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCAaxHT  when 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeiu 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNaoNET) : 
8.  1802.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kzaa  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastland)  : 
8.  1893.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahonet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.  1894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  Increase  benefits  of  individuals 
who  delay  their  retirement  beyond  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clakk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


•  By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Hn.i.,  and  Mr.  Tai.- 

MAOCX)  : 

8. 1895.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
annuities  imder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  the  survivors  of  certain  employees 
separated  from   service  prior   to  October   1. 
1056.  with  title  to  deferred  annuity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
( by  request )  : 
8.  1806.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  June 
23,  1048  (62  Stat.  576),  relaUng  to  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  between  post  offices  and 
airports;    to  the   Committee   on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Caklbon)    (by 
request: 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  compensa- 
tion policies  and  practices  of   the  Federal 
Government   with   respect  to   civilian   per- 
sonnel   thereof,    to   establish    a   temporary 
Commission  on  Federal   Civilian   Employees 
Compensation    Policy,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1034   with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure In  obtaining  a  license  and  for  rehear- 
in  gs  under  such  act;  and 

S.  1890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aiken  ) : 
S.  1900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide.  «nd  Rodentlclde  Act  so 
as  to  Include  nematocldes.  plant  regulators, 
defoliants,  and  deslccants,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN : 
8.  1901.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101(c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  act  of 
July  28,  1945,  to  stabilize  and  protect  the 
level  of  support  for  tobacco;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    CHAVEZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kxaa,     and     Mr.     Casb     of     South 
Dakota)   (by  request)  : 
8. 1902.  A  bill  authorizing  additional  ap. 
proprlatlons  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood    control,    navigation,    and    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request) : 
8.  1903.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  1904.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pota- 
watoml Indians  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.  1905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  classifica- 
tion, segregation,  and  disposal  of  public 
lands  chiefly  valuable  for  iirban  and  busi- 
ness purposes;  and 

S.  1906.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 
8.  1907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  to  decrease  the  maximum 
interest  rate  on  loans  made  by  credit  unions 
and  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  any 
unsecured  loan  which  may  t>e  made  by  credit 
unions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8. 1908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  additional 
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property  to  be  Included  within  the  Inde- 
pendence  National  Historical  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clakx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EKDUGLAS: 

S.  1909.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  Oel- 
bert  (alias  Max  Theodore  Qelbert);  and 

S.  1910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Farbutko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 

S.  1911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
R.  PanllUo:  and 

S.  1912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlmmy 
Kim  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1913.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evagelos 
Mablekos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8. 1914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  at- 
torneys salaries;  and 

8.  1915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Chlng  Wei;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  concurrent  resolutions,  which 
were  placed  on  the  calendar: 

8.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation  In 
the  case  of  Eduardo  Fires; 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation  In 
the  case  of  Eva  Garcia  de  Zepeda; 

S.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution 
withdrawing  suspension  of  deportation  In 
the  case  of  Jose  Poblet;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolutions 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  where  they  appear  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  to  refer  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  the  bill  (S.  628)  for  the 
relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  L  Metal  Co., 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  rejwrted  by  Mr.  Keating. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees".) 
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CONSTRUCTION,    OPERATION.    AND 

MAINTENANCE  OP  THE   NORMAN 

PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma. 
Representative  John  Jakman  is  introduc- 
ing a  similar  bill  in  the  other  branch  of 
Congress  today. 

The  proposed  project  would  provide 
municipal  and  industrial  water  for  the 


cities  of  Norman,  Midwest  City,  and  Del 
City,  and  for  the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 

Pending  completion  of  long-range 
plans  for  additional  water  supply  works, 
the  proposed  project  could  provide  a 
supplemental  water  supply  to  Oklahoma 
City  for  an  estimated  15  years  or  until 
such  time  as  the  needs  of  project  cities 
required  the  full  capability  of  the  project 
for  water. 

Provisions  also  would  be  made  for 
flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  preserva- 
tion and  propagation,  and  recreation. 

The  physical  features  would  Include 
an  earth  fill  dam  on  Little  River,  east  of 
Norman,  forming  a  reservoir  of  364,000 
acre-feet  and  a  lake  of  13.400  acres, 
pumping  plants  and  pipelines.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $15  million  allocated  as 
follows : 


Federal 
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2. 100.  on) 
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Flood  control 

H-th  and  wildiife 

Recreation   ..„ 
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Total 

8,160,000 

•.440,000 

3tiO  000 

Based  on  a  50-year  period  of  analysis, 
annual  costs  are  estimated  at  $628,- 
000.  annual  benefits  at  $1,072,000  and 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.71. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  calls  for  repay- 
ment contracts  to  be  In  compliance  with 
the  Kerr  Municipal  Water  Act  (title  HI 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958) .  This 
gives  flexibility  to  repayment  for  future 
water  requirements. 

This  project  has  almost  unanimous 
local  support  and.  when  constructed,  will 
supply  for  the  next  15  or  20  years  the 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
requirements  of  the  metropolitan  area 
which  it  will  serve. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1892)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  the  Norman 
project,  Oklahoma,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KsRR  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Monroney). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CHAPTER  223. 
TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  ADMISSION  OF 
CERTAIN  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
fMr.  EastlandI,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  Chapter  223  of  Title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  bill  makes 
provision  for  the  admission  of  certain 
evidence  in  trials.  It  arises  out  of  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Mallory  case  of  some  years  ago.  The 
form  In  which  the  bill  Is  Introduced 
Is  exactly  the  form  on  which  the  con- 


ference committee  agreed  last  year  but 
which  could  not  be  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  the  situation  which 
existed  on  the  closing  day  of  the  ses-' 
sion,  when  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  dis- 
appeared before  it  was  possible  to  sub- 
mit the  conference  report  for  adoption. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1893)  to  amend  chapter 
223  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  certain  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  O'M.ahoney  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eastland  »,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amet' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
223  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  following  section 
3500  of  such  chapter  a  new  section  to  be 
designated  as  section  3501  and  to  read  as 
follows : 

"f  3501.  Admissibility  of  evidence — state- 
ments and  confessions. 

"(a)  Evidence,  including  statements  and 
confessions,  otherwise  admissible,  shall  not 
be  inadmissible  solely  because  of  reasonable 
delay  in  taking  an  arrested  person  before  a 
commissioner  or  other  officer  empowered  to 
commit  persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States:  Proiided.  That 
such  delay  is  to  be  considered  as  an  element 
In  determining  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
nature  of  such  statements  or  confessions. 

"(b)  No  statement.  Including  a  confession, 
made  by  an  arrested  person  during  an  In- 
terrogation by  a  law-enforcement  officer  shall 
be  admissible  unless  prior  to  such  Interro- 
gation the  arrested  person  had  been  advised 
that  he  is  not  required  to  make  a  statement 
and  that  any  statement  made  by  him  nyiy 
be  used  against  him." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"3501.  AdmlsslblUty  of  evidence — state- 
ments and  confessions." 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  need  for 
this  proposed  legislation.  It  was  my 
privilege,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  last  Congress,  to 
participate  with  the  Senator  in  endeav- 
oring to  work  out  legislation  which  would 
deal  fairly  but  effectively  with  the  Mal- 
lory decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  decision,  we  are  informed 
by  many  law  enforcement  oflDcials.  has 
seriously  hampered  them  in  dealing 
with  crime,  particularly  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    We  must  not  tie  their  hands. 

I  have  already  Introduced  a  bill  which 
I  would  prefer  to  see  enacted,  so  far  as 
the  language  is  concerned.  However,  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  has  introduced, 
as  he  has  pointed  out,  is  the  product  of 
some  give  and  take,  and  is  in  the  form  in 
which  it  came  out  of  our  conference  in 
the  last  session.  If  the  bill  takes  this 
form  eventually,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
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in  his  valiant  effort  to  deal  adequately 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  very  gracious  response.  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  the  Senator  from 
rJew  York  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  last  year  on 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  cooperated  in 
bringing  about  the  agreement  which  was 
reached.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  INCREASED 
BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

As  we  all  know,  at  the  present  time  any 
retired  person  entitled  to  old  age  and 
survivors  benefits  loses  those  benefits  if 
he  earns  over  $1,200  a  year. 

This  works  a  hardship  on  thousands 
of  elderly  persons.  In  effect,  it  con- 
stitutes a  financial  penalty  against  those 
who  continue  to  work  past  age  65. 
Social  security  benefits  are  notoriously 
inadequate  to  maintain  retired  citizens 
at  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Yet  if 
the  social  security  beneficiary  sets  out 
to  supplement  his  income  by  part-time 
I  work,  he  must  hold  his  earnings  below 
',$1,200  or  lose  his  benefits. 

Many  Pennsylvanians  have  suggested 
to  me  that  the  $1,200  limitation  is  an 
anachronism  in  these  days  of  high  living 
costs,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  earn  as  much  as  they  can  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  72  when  the  limitation 
ceases. 

One  constitutent  wrote  me: 

I  suppose  it  will  be  another  4  years  before 
anything  U  done;  by  then  I  shall  be  72  and 
if  my  eyes  hold  out  and  my  hearing — only 
have  hearing  of  one  ear — does  not  get  any 
worse,  theoretically  the  sky  is  the  limit  on 
the  amount  I  ahail  be  able  to  earn.  It  Is  so 
absurd  and  unfair. 

It  is  indeed  absurd  and  unfair.  Surely 
we  cannot  mean  to  penalize  people  for 
living  long  lives  and  having  the  spirit 
to  want  to  go  on  working  and  the  skill 
io  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  experts  on  problems 
of  older  persons  tell  us  that  one  of  the 
(auses  of  demoralization  and  physical 
tnd  mental  illness  among  the  aging  is 
premature  retirement.  Older  persons 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  as  long  as 
they  are  willing  and  able,  at  least  on  a 
lart-time  basis.  Not  only  Is  this  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  their 
health  and  comfort,  but.  assuming  that 
^e  succeed  in  restoring  maximum  em- 
ployment, their  labor  adds  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  economy.  Yet.  instead 
of  serving  to  encourage  continued  em- 
ployment, the  Social  Security  Act  works 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

Proposals  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  raise  the  earnings  limit  to 
$1,800.  This  would  reduce  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  present  law,  but  it  would  not 
eliminate  them.  Yet  to  raise  the  limit 
even  higher,  or  remove  It  entirely,  would 
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force  too  great  an  Increase  In  the  social 
security  tax  rates. 

Consequently,  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  find  a  formula  which  would  pro- 
vide an  inducement  to  older  persons  to 
continue  at  work,  yet  not  add  unduly  to 
the  cost  of  the  system. 

The  formula  I  have  arrived  at  is  not 
original.  It  has  been  incorporated,  with 
variations,  in  legislation  in  previous 
Congresses,  although  it  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  embodied  in  any  bills 
introduced  in  this  Congress.  Last  year, 
four  House  bills  contained  the  principle 
of  this  proposal:  they  were  sponsored  by 
Representatives  Kean,  Dellay,  Roose- 
velt, and  Libonati.  It  was  also  a  pro- 
vision of  an  omnibus  bill  sponsored  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI. 

My  proposal  would  provide  that  per- 
sons who  earned  more  than  $1,200  after 
age  65  would  not  lose  their  entire  social 
security  benefit.  Instead,  they  would  be 
paid  a  higher  benefit,  through  a  retire- 
ment increment,  after  their  eventual 
retirement. 

The  retirement  increment  would  be  4 
percent  a  year,  or  one-third  of  1  percent 
a  month.  Thus,  a  person  who  worked  3 
years  after  age  35  would  receive  benefits 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  a  rate  12  percent 
higher  than  he  would  otherwise  receive. 
If  he  worked  until  age  70,  his  benefits 
would  be  20  percent  higher. 

At  age  72,  a  person  continuing  to  work 
would  receive  his  full  benefits,  as  under 
present  law.  but  at  a  rate  28  percent 
above  present  benefits. 

The  increase  in  benefits  would  also  be 
reflected  in  the  benefits  of  any  eligible 
dependents  or  survivors  who  were  en- 
titled to  them  on  the  basis  of  the  worker's 
earnings  record 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  would  require 
an  Increase  in  taxes  of  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  each  on  employers 
and  employees. 

This  proposal  Is.  I  believe,  a  reflection 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  philosophy  of  social  security,  and  I 
hope  it  points  to  a  change  in  the  manner 
In  which  our  older  people  are  to  be 
treated. 

When  social  security  was  conceived 
and  established,  we  were  in  a  period  of 
unprecedented  national  depression.  The 
aim  was  to  assure  our  older  citizens  that 
they  would  not  have  to  suffer  the  indig- 
nity of  public  relief  after  their  active 
working  years  had  ended.  A  corollary 
aim  was  to  give  greater  opportunity  to 
younger  workers  by  encouraging  older 
persons  to  retire. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  national  ob- 
jective of  maximum  employment.  We 
have  succeeded  in  that  aim  in  the  post- 
war years,  except  for  intervals  of  reces- 
sion like  the  present  one.  I  assume  that 
we  will  achieve  that  aim  again  soon.  So 
we  need  no  longer  have  any  national 
policy  based  on  a  philosophy  of  forced 
retirement. 

I  particularly  commend  this  proposal 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  and  his  Subcommittee  on  tiie 
Problems  of  the  Aging.  I  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  concern  Itself  with  the 
problem    of    forced    retirement,    even 


though  they  do  not  have  legislative  juris- 
diction over  this  particular  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1894)  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codo  so  as  to  increase  benefits 
of  individuals  who  delay  their  retirement 
beyond  age  65,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Clark. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934,  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
CEDURE IN  OBTAINING  LICENSES 
AND  REHEARINGS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  in  obtaining  a  license  and  for 
rehearings  under  such  act.  The  Intro- 
duction of  this  proposal  was  requested  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  ask  mianimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  that  association,  relating  to 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1898)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  In  obtaining  a  license  and 
for  rehearings  under  such  act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuscw,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Tiie  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NtrsoN  is  as  follows : 

PXDXBAI.     COMMUKICATIONS     BaR     ASSOCIATION 

Proposal  foe  Amekdments  to  Sections  309 
AND  405,  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
Amkndxo 

iNTBODucnoir 

Tot  several  years  there  has  been  exhaustive 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Bar  Association  of  possible  changes  in 
the  Communications  Act  to  modify  or  find  a 
more  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  so-called 
protest  procedure  embodied  In  section  309(c) 
which  provides  tar  hearings  or  oral  argu- 
ments on  the  demand  of  parties  in  Interest 
after  the  Federal  Ccmimunlcations  Commis-  , 
slon  has  granted  without  a  hearing  an  ap- 
plication for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
radio  facility. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
In  January  1959  the  members  gave  strong 
support  to  the  substitution  of  a  carefully  de- 
fined pregrant  hearing  procedure  for  the 
postgrant  protest  hearing  procedure.  Fur- 
ther Intensive  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  been  given  this  matter  by  the 
association's  executive  committee  and  Its 
practice  and  procedure  committee.  On 
AprU  14,  1959.  tbe  executive  conunlttee  voted 
to  recommend  the  enactment  of  amendments 
to  sections  309  and  405  in  the  form  at- 
tached. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
309  the  pregrant  hearing  procedure  would  be 
made  applicable  to  the  broadcast  and  com- 
mon carrier  services  and  also  to  certain 
limited  categories  of  applications  in  the 
safety  and  special  services.  The  amend- 
ment to  section  405  would  require  the  Oom- 
mission  to  take  action  within  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time  after  filing  on  petitions  for  re- 
hearing of  grants  made  initially  without 
hearing. 
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X.     Diwncxjvraa    wmt    pbksxnt     btatutort 

SCHXMX     WHICH     OOCASIOND    BBCOldMZNDBD 
AMXNDMXKm 

Without  attempting  to  list  all  of  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  In  tbe  existing  protest  pro- 
cedure, we  shall  briefly  summarize  the  prin- 
cipal ones. 

In  its  present  form  section  309(c)  can 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Commission  and 
on  successful  applicants  by  requiring  un- 
necessary and  lengthy  proceedings,  after 
grants  are  made,  to  vindicate  tbe  grants  in 
situations  where  there  is  no  substantial  basis 
for  attacking  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
protest  procedure  falls  to  give  real  assurance 
to  protesting  parties  in  interest  that  legiti- 
mate objections  to  a  grant  will  be  given 
timely  and  adequate  consideration  by  the 
Commission. 

Tbe  original  enactment  of  section  309(c) 
as  a  part  of  the  Communications  Act  Amend- 
ments, 1952  (the  so-called  McFarland  Act), 
stemmed  from  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treatment  by  the  Commission  of  ob- 
jections to  grants.  Unfortunately,  the  exist- 
ing mandatory  protest  procedures  leave  the 
Commission  little  discretion  to  dispense  with 
useless  or  even  frivolous  proceedings.  While 
protests  must  be  filed  under  oath,  the  factual 
allegations  may  be  based  upon  information 
and  belief,  which  unfortunately  encourages 
the  filing  of  ill-founded  protests  with  allega- 
tions based  not  on  known  facts,  but  on 
suspicion  or  less.  Protest  hearings  have  cre- 
ated immeasurable  delays  in  bringing  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  but  have  resulted  in  few 
final  reversals  of  grants.  From  the  protest- 
ant^  point  of  view  the  protest  procedure  has 
the  fatal  drawback  that  it  comes  Into  op- 
eration after  the  Commission  has  made  its 
determination  that  a  grant  is  in  the  public 
interest.  It  is  difficult  for  a  protestant  to 
meet  the  burden  of  persuading  the  Commis- 
sion that  its  original   grant  was  mistaken. 

n.    TOE    PHEGRANT    PROCEDURE 

It  is  the  view  of  the  association  that  the 
inherent  inadequacies  of  the  protest  pro- 
cedure can  best  be  remedied  by  providing 
for  institution  of  a  pre-grant  procedure 
which  will  limit  hearings  to  Instances  where 
material  and  substantial  questions  of  fact 
are  presented,  and  which  will  require  explicit 
and  reasoned  resolution  by  the  Commission, 
prior  to  grant,  of  questions  of  law  or  policy 
which  do  not  warrant  a  hearing.  The  pro- 
posed pregrant  procedure  is  more  nearly 
consistent  with  normal  administrative  pro- 
cedures. It  provides  a  method  for  reducing 
the  poeslbUity  that  the  Commission  will  act 
erroneously  by  providing  for  consideration 
of  objections  before  rather  than  after  the 
Commission  acts,  but  eliminates  the  power 
of  protestanta  to  compel  hearings  or  oral 
arguments  In  situations  where  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  thereby.  In  short,  the 
proposed  procedure  will  give  the  Commis- 
sion ample  discretion  to  dispose  summarily 
of  frivolous  objections  to  a  grant,  but  will 
require  appropriate  consideration  of  sub- 
atantlal  objections  before  it  makes  a  grant. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  pre-grant  procedure 
clearly  depends  upon  an  adequate  system  of 
notice  which  will  permit  interested  parties 
to  be  apprised  of  the  pendency  of  an  appli- 
cation, and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  in- 
voke the  procedure. 

In  the  safety  and  special  services  the  many 
thousands  of  applications  handled  cannot, 
as  a  practical  matter,  be  made  the>' subject 
of  public  notice.  Moreover,  as  to  the  great 
majority  of  such  authorizations,  grants  are 
taken  subject  to  Interference  and  other  bases 
for  objection  by  interested  parties  ""are  rare 
or  nonexistent.  Thus,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  safety  and  special 
services  it  was  decided  to  make  subject  to 
the  proposed  pre-grant  procedure  limited 
categories  of  applications  as  to  which  legally 
valid  objections  by  interested  parties  would 


appear  to  be  moat  likely.  These  relate  to 
authorizations  which  are  made  on  a  non- 
duplicating  basis  or  which  are  entitled  un- 
der the  Commission's  rules  to  protection 
against  Interference. 

in.  TiMX  LiMrr  for  action  on  prnriONs  ro» 
KEHCARING   UNDER   SECTION    405 

One  of  the  problems  which  led  to  the  orig- 
inal enactment  of  section  309(c)  was  the  ex- 
tended period  of  time  elapsing  between  filing 
of  and  action  upon  petitions  for  rehearing 
of  Commission  decisions  without  hearing.  A 
grant  might  remain  in  effect  for  a  year  or 
more  without  action  on  a  petition  which 
raises  substantial  questions  as  to  its  validity. 
It  also  unconscionably  delays  the  seeking  of 
Judicial  review  in  those  situations  where  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  rehearing  is  a  statu- 
tory prerequisite  to  seeking  review  by  the 
courts  of  Commission  action.  In  light  of 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  post-grant 
hearing  procedure  (which  has  a  requirement 
that  the  Commission  act  on  protests  within 
30  days),  the  association  believes  this  to  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  recommend  strength- 
ening of  the  section  405  remedy  by  provid- 
ing a  time  limit  (90  days)  for  passing  on 
petitions  for  rehearing  of  grants  made  with- 
out hearing. 

IV.    ANALYSIS  or   PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Section  309:  Section  309  is  proposed 
to  be  revised  as  follows:  A  new  section 
309(a)  sets  forth  the  terms  of  the  ire- 
grant  procedure.  Existing  section  309(a)  be- 
comes section  309(b).  and  Is  modified  in 
minor,  but  not  in  substantive,  detail  for 
purposes  of  consistency.  Existing  section 
309(b)  becomes  section  3C9(c).  The  exist- 
ing procedure  for  notifying  applicants  of  the 
necessity  for  hearing  and  for  designation  of 
applications  for  hearing  is  left  unchanged 
where  no  petition  to  deny  an  application 
has  been  filed  or  where  the  Commission 
questions  an  application  on  grounds  not  set 
forth  In  any  such  petition.  If  a  meritorious 
petition  has  been  filed,  the  case  is  set  for 
hearing.  Language  changes  are  made  In  the 
new  section  309(c)  to  Integrate  the  pre- 
grant  procedure  with  the  existing  procedures 
and  to  avoid  Inconsistencies  and  procedural 
duplications.  Existing  section  3091c)  (the 
post-grant  protest  procedure)  Is  eliminated 
entirely.  A  new  section  3(j9(d)  lisu  the 
safety  and  special  services  applications  sub- 
ject to  the  pregrant  procedure.  A  new  sec- 
tion 309(e)  gives  the  Commission  the  power 
by  rule  to  make  reasonable  classifications  in 
order  to  effectuate  section  309. 

The  pre-grant  procedure  assures  that  Inter- 
ested parties  receive  adequate  notice  of 
applications  subject  to  the  procedure  by 
requiring  the  Commission  to  withhold  action 
for  30  days  after  public  notice  of  acceptance 
of  applications  for  filing.  If  an  Interested 
party  files  a  petition  to  deny  the  application 
prior  to  grant,  the  Commission  must  dispose 
of  the  petition  before  making  a  grant.  Un- 
like the  present  protest  procedure,  the  pre- 
grant  procedure  does  not  compel  the  Com- 
mission to  hold  automatic  evidentiary  hear- 
ings or  oral  arguments  In  cases  where  such 
proceedings  may  be  futile.  Moreover,  the 
petition  must  contain  specific  allegations  of 
fact  supported  by  affidavit.  The  applicant  Is 
given  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

If  no  substantial  and  material  question  of 
fact  Is  raised,  the  Commission  may  deny  the 
petition  with  a  concise  statement  of  Its  rea- 
sons. The  holding  of  oral  argument  In  such 
a  situation  Is  left  to  the  Commission's  dis- 
cretion. If  questions  requiring  a  hearing 
are  presented,  the  Commission  has  full  au- 
thority to  specify  the  Issues  and  assign  the 
burden  of  proof  to  be  borne  by  the  parties  to 
the  hearing.  Thus  the  pre-grant  procedure 
gives  the  Commission  reasonable  control  of 
the  proceedings  before  It,  a  control  lacking 
under  the  existing  protest  procedure.  At 
the  same  time,  where  the  Commission  denies 
a  pre-£^ant  petition,  the  concise  statement  of 


reasons  required  will  furnish  an  adequate 
basis  for  immediate  Judicial  review  and  will 
give  Interested  parties  the  opportunity  to 
seek  Judicial  stay  of  Commission  action. 
The  Commission  will  not  be  able  to  deny 
pre-grant  requests  for  hearing  without  ex- 
planation. 

The  pre-grant  procedure  would  apply  to  all 
applications  In  the  broadcast  and  common 
carrier  services  with  six  classes  of  exceptions. 
The  exceptions  generally  cover  emergency 
authorizations,  authorizations  Involving  op- 
eration of  facilities  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner for  which  construction  previously  was 
authorized,  authorizations  Involving  Invol- 
untary or  minor  changes  In  existing  authori- 
zations and  certain  broadcast  authorizations 
of  a  character  such  that  the  need  for  prompt 
Commission  action  Is  felt  to  outweigh  the 
need  for  an  opportunity  to  file  objections 
prior  to  grant. 

The  pregrant  procedure  would  not  apply  to 
the  great  bulk  of  applications  in  the  safety 
and  special  services.  Many  thousands  of 
these  applications  are  handled  each  year. 
It  Is  Impractical  to  give  prior  public  notice 
of  their  filing.  In  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  situations  there  is  no  party  in  inter- 
est who  may  legitimately  complain  of  such 
applications.  Limited  categories  of  safety 
and  special  service  applications,  grant  of 
which  may  adversely  affect  rights  of  other 
licensees  or  applicants,  would  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  pregrant  procedure.  The  Com- 
mission would  also  be  given  specific  author- 
ity by  rule  to  make  additional  categories  of 
applications  in  safety  and  special  services 
subject  to  the  pregrant  procedure. 

(b)  Section  405:  The  right  of  any  party  in 
interest  to  petition  for  rehearing  under  sec- 
tion 405,  regardless  of  what  proceedings  may 
have  been  had  before  the  Commission  prior 
to  grant  would  continue  to  be  available 
under  section  405. 

Two  amendments  are  proposed  to  section 
405.  The  first  would  correct  a  typographi- 
cal error  in  the  most  recent  reenactment  of 
that  section.  The  second,  which  involves  a 
change  of  substance,  would  provide  a  cutoff 
date  for  action  on  petitions  for  rehearing 
of  Commission  grants  made  without  hearing. 
Under  section  405  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
rehearing  does  not  require  a  stay  of  the  Com- 
mission action  of  which  complaint  is  made. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  Important  for 
the  Commission  to  dispose  with  reasonable 
promptness  of  the  petition,  especially  in 
those  cases  In  which  no  bearing  has  been 
held.  The  90-day  limit  proposed  is  believed 
to  be  long  enouBh  so  as  not  to  place  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Commission,  but  short  enough 
to  assure  that  a  questionable  authorization 
win  not  be  allowed  to  remain  In  effect  for  a 
prolonged  period  without  Commission  con- 
sideration of  a  pending  petition  for  re- 
hearing 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  believed  that  the  amendments  here 
proposed  to  sections  309  and  405  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  unjustifiable  burdens  upon 
the  Commission's  processes  which  have  ex- 
isted since  the  enactment  of  section  309(c) 
In  1052,  and  will  at  the  same  time  result  In 
Improving  the  remedies  available  to  Inter- 
ested parties  In  cases  where  substantial  ques- 
tions are  presented. 

For  the  first  time  since  1952  the  Com- 
mission will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  hold 
an  evidentiary  hearing  or  oral  argument  in 
situations  where  the  allegations  of  the  ob- 
jecting parties  in  interest  fail  to  raise  mate- 
rial questions  suitably  supported  by  affidavits 
as  to  facts.  At  the  same  time,  objecting 
parties  interest  will  for  the  first  time  be 
assured  that  the  Commission  will  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  objections  raised 
before  a  decision  to  make  a  grant  has  been 
reached,  and  the  Commission  will  be  required 
to  give  reasons  for  Its  actions  in  denying 
pre-grant    petitions    which    will    permit    a 
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prompt  oom-t  test  of  the  validity  of  Com- 
mission decisions. 

Thus  under  the  propoMd  amendment  to 
section  309,  the  Commission  and  Commission 
permittees  will  be  relieved  of  the  oppressive 
burdens  of  unnecessary  bearings  (which,  In 
turn,  may  create  Inducements  for  financial 
settlements  that  may  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest).  The  incentive  to  protestanu 
to  wait  unUl  after  a  grant  to  Invoke  manda- 
tory delaying  procedures  will  be  destroyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  objecting  parties  will 
have  the  benefit  of  having  their  views  given 
full  consideration  by  the  Commission  in  the 
processing  of  an  application  before  the  view 
of  the  Commission  has  been  crystallized  into 
a  decision,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
prompt  court  review. 

Finally,  the  amendment  to  secUon  406 
elimluates  a  defect  which  has  existed  in  that 
:;ectlon  since  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Communications  Act  In  1934.  For  procedural 
reasons  a  petition  for  rehearing  under  sec- 
tion 408  U  frequently  rw^ulred  as  a  condition 
jirecedent  to  obtaining  judicial  review.  For 
tbe  Commission  to  have  the  power  to  delay 
j^ctlon  on  the  petition  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
liod,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  ques- 
tioned grant  to  remain  in  effect,  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  power  to  deny  Justice  by 
delaying  Justice.  This  loophole  in  the  law 
ibould  be  closed. 
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ARCTIC  WILDLIFE  RANGE, 
ALASKA 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference! 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Arctic  WUdUfe  Range,  Alasica,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
onsent  that  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  may  be  printed  in 
Uie  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
b.j  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  bill  (8.  1899)  to  authoriae  the 
etablishment  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macncson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ajid  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnttsoit 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  iNTEaioa, 

OmcK  or  Txix  SscacTART, 
Wcuhington,  B.C.,  AprU  30. 1959. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  NnoM, 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Presidcnt:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  authorise  the 
establishment  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range. 
Al.iska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  such  proposed  legis- 
lation be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  wUdlife  area  In  the 
6Ute  of  Alaska  to  be  known  as  the  ArcUc 
WUdlife  Range.  The  pxirpose  of  this  reser- 
vation would  be  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
and  wilderness  values  in  the  particular  area. 
Recognizing  that  the  defense  requlremenU 
of  our  Nation  are  a  major  consideration, 
present  or  future  Department  of  Defense 
operations  in  the  area  would  not  be  affected. 
Furthermore,  use  of  the  area  far  other  pur- 
poses would  be  permitted  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  impair  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Looking  ahead  50  years  to  the  unfolding 
•wry   of  Alaska's   development,   it  U  clear 


that  the  only  economlcaUy  feasible  oppor- 
tunity for  maintaining  a  wilderness  frontier 
large  enough  for  the  preservaUon  of  the 
caribou,  the  grizzly,  the  Dall  sheep,  the 
wolverine,  and  the  polar  l>ear.  all  of  which 
require  a  sizable  unrestricted  range,  Ues  la 
this  northeastern  ArcUc  region  of  the  State. 
Our  studies  of  this  matter  have  led  to 
the  selection  of  an  area  as  set  forth  in  this 
bill  that  we  believe  should  be  preserved  for 
the  purposes  In  question.  This  area  extends 
eastward  from  the  Canning  River  to  the 
Canadian  border  and  inland  to  Include  a 
portion  of  the  south  slope  of  the  Brook.s 
Range.  At  its  largest  dimensions,  the  area 
would  be  roughly  120  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  140  miles  from  north  to  south. 

The  proposed  Arctic  Wildlife  Range  offen? 
an  ideal  opportunity,  and  the  only  one  in 
Alaska,  to  preserve  an  undisturbed  portion 
of  the  ArcUc  large  enough  to  be  blologlcall}- 
self-sufficient.  It  would  comprise  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  wildlife  and  wilderness 
areas  in  North  America,  lielng  exceeded  In 
extent  only  by  Canada's  Wood  Buffalo  Scien- 
tific Study  Area,  which  is  farther  south  and 
represents  a  different  habitat. 

The  portion  of  the  ArcUc  Plain  Included 
in  the  proposal  is  a  major  habitat,  particu- 
larly in  summer,  for  the  great  herds  of  Arc- 
tic caribou.  The  countless  lakes,  ponds,  and 
marshes  found  here  are  nesting  grounds  for 
large  numt>ers  of  migratory  waterfowl  that 
spend  atx)ut  half  of  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  producUon  here  is  im- 
portant to  a  great  many  sportsmen.  The 
river  bottoms  with  their  willow  thicket* 
furnish  habitat  for  moose.  This  section  of 
the  seacoast  provides  babltat  for  polar  bears, 
Arctic  foxes,  seals,  and  whales. 

The  Arctic  caribou  herds  use  all  of  the 
Brooks  Range  In  summer  and  the  south  side 
parUcularly  in  winter.  This  unmodified  re- 
gion Is  important  for  game  management  re- 
search. parUcularly  on  caribou  range  prob- 
lems. The  Dall  sheep  are  year-round  resi- 
dents and,  like  the  caribou,  occur  In  greater 
total  niunbers  here  than  in  other  parts  of 
Alaska.  Mooae  and  grizzUes  are  common. 
Wolverines  are  seen  occasionally.  Ptarmigan 
are  numerous.  This  spacious  unaltered  habi- 
tat would  permit  the  relntroductlon  of  the 
musk  ax.  The  south  slope  d  the  Brooks 
Range  meets  the  year-round  requirements 
for  aU  of  the  native  wildlife. 

In  elevation  and  grandeur.  Mount  Nichol- 
son (9,239  feet)  and  Mount  Chamberlain 
(1,931  feet)  In  this  parUcular  region  are  ex- 
ceeded by  no  other  In  the  Arctic  Circle  ex- 
cept for  some  in  Greenland  and  Siberia. 

For  the  wilderness  explorer,  whether  (m-I- 
marlly  a  fisherman,  hunter,  photographer,  or 
mountain  climber,  certain  portions  of  the 
Arctic  coast  and  the  north  alope  river  val- 
leys, such  as  the  Canning.  Hulahula,  Okpil- 
ak,  Aichllik,  Kongakut,  and  Pirth.  and  their 
great  background  of  lofty  motmtains,  offer  a 
wilderness  experience  not  duplicated  else- 
where in  our  country. 

In  the  clrctunstances.  we  consider  this  pro- 
posal to  be  desirable  for  accomplishment  otf 
the  purposes  that  we  have  ouUined.  We  be- 
lieve this  proposal  is  adaptable  to  this  i>ar- 
ticular  area  in  that  it  will  provide  a  practi- 
cal method  of  realizing  the  public  benefits 
to  which  we  have  referred  and  at  the  same 
time  win  permit  other  uses  In  the  area,  such 
as  mineral  activities.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  authorize  mineral  ac- 
tivity within  the  range  while  at  the  same 
time  It  would  preclude  the  appropriation  of 
title  to  the  surface  of  tbe  land. 

The  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  is  no  obJecUon  to  the  submis- 
sion ctf  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Coo- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PRZD  A.  Skaton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ACQUISITION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
PROPERTY  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE NATIONAL  HISTORI- 
CAL PARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorixe  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  require  certain  additional  prop- 
erty to  be  included  within  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park.  An 
identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  other  day  by  Rep- 
resentative James  Byrne,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bill  authorizes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  immediately  adjacent  to  Old 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  comprising  an  area 
of  15,400  square  feet,  and  would  be  a 
most  beneficial  addition  to  the  present 
national  park. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1908)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
additional  property  to  be  included  within 
the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ALLOWANCE  OP  DEDUCTION,  FOR 
FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX  PURPOSES, 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  TRANS- 
FERS TO  CHARITIES— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  137 ) 
to  allow  a  deduction,  for  Federal  estate 
tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  certain 
transfers  to  charities  which  are  subjected 
to  foreign  death  taxes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PAClLrnES 
COSPONSOR 


INDIAN      SANITATION 

ACT— ADDITIONAL 
•  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
bill  56,  the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities 
Act,  introduced  by  me,  for  myself  and 
other  Senators,  on  January  9.  1959, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACTS  OP  1956  AND  1958— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
b^alf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  ,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  may  be  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  1826)  to  amend  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Acts  of  1956  and  1958  by  ex- 
tending the  approval  of  the  estimate  of 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System 
for  an  additional  year,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  April  29.  1959. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNCLAIMED  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  30.  1959,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Englb  and  Mr.  Kuchel  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1846)  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  re- 
covery by  the  States  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  in  the  custody  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Senators  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Bush,  and  Javits)  on  April  30,  1959. 


FAIR  POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 
ACT  OF  1959— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  THE  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  5,  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Thurmond,  Green,  HuMrHREV. 
Young  of  Ohio,  McGee,  Bartlett,  Case 
of  South  Dakota.  Bible,  Bush,  Mc- 
Carthy, Randolph,  and  Engle  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1858)  to  revise,  extend,  and 
otherwise  improve  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  to  bring  into 
focus  and  more  proper  perspective  that 
section  of  the  law  governing  political 
broadcasts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke 
on  May  5. 1959. 


ARMED  SERVICES  COMPETITTVE 
PROCUREMENT  ACT  OP  1959— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  7,  1959.  the  name  of  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1875) 
to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  encourage  competition  in  pro- 
curement by  the  armed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
jAviTS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating) 
on  May  7,  1959. 


ACCELERATION  OF  VARIOUS  RE- 
FORESTATION PROGRAMS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  5, 1959,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Neuberger  and  Morse  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  95)  to  provide  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  and 
Senators  Aiken,  Anderson,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Cooper.  Hart,  Kuchel,  Murray. 
Randolph,  and  Stennis)  on  May  5,  1959. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
Address  entitled  "The  Problem  In  Oer- 
many,"  delivered  by  him  before  the  Bicen- 
tennial World  Affairs  Porum  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  on  May 
1st.  1959. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
Address  entitled   "Our  Responsibilities   in 
World  Affairs."    delivered   by  Senator  Ful- 
BRicHT.  as  a  Gabriel  Silver  lecture  on  Inter- 
national  understanding,  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. New  York,  on  May  7,  1959. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
Address  entitled  "Works  For  Peace,"  deliv- 
ered   by    Senator    Humphrey    at    Jefferson- 
Jackson  day  dinner  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
on  April  25.  1959. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
Address  entitled  "Next  Tear  and  the  Next 
Ten  Years."  delivered  by  Senator  Moss  be- 
fore the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club 
In  Washington  on  May  7.  1959. 
By  Mr  HARTKE: 
Address  delivered  by  him  at  Truman  dia- 
mond Jubilee.  Gary.  Ind.,  May  8.  1959. 

Memorandum  of  conversation  at  Federal 
Economics  Ministry.  Bonn.  Germany,  re- 
garding aluminum  marketing. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
Address  prepared  by  him  for  radio  broad- 
cast on  the  occasion  of  the  Rumanian  na- 
tional holiday  celebrated  on  May  10. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
Statement   entitled   "National   Milk   Sani- 
tation Act."  prepared  by  him.  dealing  with 
sanitary  regxilatlons  relating  to  milk. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia : 
Statement  made  by  him  before  Committee 
on' Appropriations,  May  8.  1959.  in  behalf  of 
certain  projects  In  West  Virginia. 
By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 
Article  entitled    'Oregon's  Jubilee  Tear  is 
Under    Way."    written    by    Robert    McBrlde. 
and   published   In   the  New  York  Times  of 
May    10.    1959;    and   article   entiled   "Oregon 
Celebrates  Its  Centennial  Tear."  written  by 
Richard  L.  NEtTBExcER.  and  published  In  the 
New  Tork  Times  of  March  29.  1959. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   RADIA- 
TION CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  announce  that  at  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning  of  this  week,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  begin 
holding  public  hearings  on  a  legislative 
proposal  which.  I  am  sure,  will  be  of 
major  importance  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  to  their  constituents. 

The  bill  is  S.  1628.  Its  purpose  is  to 
vest  primary  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety 
from  radiation  hazards  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  in  the  public  health 
agencies  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  intense  and 
quite  understandable  interest  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  press  during  recent  years  in 
the  possible  menace  of  ionizing  radiation 
to  our  health  and  that  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children;  despite  the 
often  talked  of  effects  of  fallout  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  of  the  utihzation  in  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy  of  equipment  and 
materials  which  subject  both  the  recip- 
ient and  the  donor  to  ionizing  radiation ; 
despite  our  growing  realization  of  the 
probable  importance  of  the  differences  in 


degree  to  which  people  resident  in  differ- 
ent places  are  subjected  to  the  effects  of 
that  ionizing  radiation  which  Is  not  man- 
made  but  which  comes  inevitably  from 
natural  causes;  despite  these  things, 
there  is  no  one  ofQcial  in  our  Government 
on  whom  the  public  can  rely  to  serve  as 
the  protector  of  their  health,  perhaps  of 
their  lives  and  those  of  their  children, 
from  the  dangers  which  may  be  inherent 
in  the  totality  of  ionizing  radiation  from 
all  sources  to  which  they  are  or  may  be 
subjected. 

The  bill,  S.  1628,  does  not  propose  any 
overnight  transfer  of  responsibilities  or 
authority  from  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
bill  does  propose  two  things.  The  first  is 
that  we  provide  local.  State,  and  Federal 
public  health  agencies  with  the  authority 
and  the  funds  needed  to  train  personnel 
and  otherwise  acquire  such  aptitudes, 
skills,  and  abilities  as  will  be  needed  to 
properly  discharge  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility we  would  vest  in  them.  Secondly, 
the  bill  would  require  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  present  to  the  Congress  by  Feb- 
ruary of  next  year  a  detailed  program  for 
the  step-by-step  development  of  such 
transfers  or  creation  of  responsibilities 
and  authority  as  will  assure  our  people 
that  responsibility  for  protecting  their 
health  against  the  hazards  of  ionizing 
radiation  will  be  vested  in  those  agencies 
whose  responsibility  is  the  protection  of 
our  peoples  health.  The  Congress  would, 
of  course,  have  the  responsibility  of  ac- 
cepting, rejecting,  or  modifying  any  such 
program  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
offer. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  hearings  on 
this  most  important  bill  will  begin  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  They  will  be 
held  in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Our  wit- 
nesses on  that  day  will  be  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Morgan.  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Radiation  and  pro- 
fessor of  radiology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School.  Dr.  Herman  E.  Hilleboe. 
State  health  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  representing  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cers, and  Dr.  Berwyn  Mattlson,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  PubUc 
Health  Association. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
discussing  the  variom  measures  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  let  me 
state  that  the  unfinished  business  is 
Calendar  No.  141,  Senate  bill  44,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  in  California,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

After  the  further  consideration  of  that 
measure,  the  Senate  will  take  up  Calen- 
dar No.  185,  Senate  bill  1120,  to  amend 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with 
respect  to  the  reserves  required  to  be 
maintained  by  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  System  a^rainst  deposits  ; 
Calendar  No.  186,  Senate  bill  1062,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
to  provide  safeguards  against  mergers 
and  consolidations  of  banks  which  might 
lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing; Calendar  No.  142,  Senate  bill  72,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  Calendar  No.  227, 
Senate  bill  1559,  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  first  significant 
discovery  of  silver  in  the  United  States,  in 
June  1859. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  Calendar  No.  227, 
Senate  bill  1559.  during  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  announced  earlier  the 
schedule  of  events  for  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  make  a  further  announcement.  Cal- 
endar No.  185,  Senate  bill  1120.  and  Cal- 
endar No.  186.  Senate  bill  106  too,  will 
not  be  considered  today.  However,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  consider  them  to- 
morrow. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS  FOR 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DISCOV- 
ERY OF  SILVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  227.  Senate  bill  1559. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  read  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
1559)  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemo«-ation  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  significant  dis- 
covery of  silver  in  the  United  States,  June 
1859. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
significant  discovery  of  silver  in  the 
United  SUtes,  June  1859. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
bill.  It  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  silver  in 
the  United  States,  In  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. So  far  as  I  know,  the  bill  has 
been  approved  by  all  the  agencies  con- 
tacted. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
kIT,®  "*^*^y  »  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill.  It  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  silver  In 
the  United  States,  in  the  State  of  Ne- 


vada.   The  centennial  celebraUon  will 
be  held  the  coming  Jime. 

The  bill  has  a  report  from  and  the 
support  of  the  Treasury  Department;  in 
fact,  the  form  of  the  bill  was  suggested 
by  that  Department.  The  bill  has 
agency  approval;  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  controversy  in  connection  with  it. 

There  is  some  urgency  about  the  mat- 
ter, because,  in  order  to  be  effective,  the 
bill  must  be  passed  immediately,  and 
must  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  must  go  to  the  President,  for 
his  signature. 

If  there  are  any  questions.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1559)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  significant  discovery  of 
sliver  In  the  year  1859  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Nevada  Sliver  Centennial 
Committee  one  thousand  sliver  medals  one 
and  five-sixteenths  Inches  in  diameter,  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3651 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

S«c.  2  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufacture,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses;  and  security  satisfactory  to 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  shaU  be  furnished 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full 
payment  of  such  cost. 

(b)  Upon  authorization  from  the  Nevada 
Silver  Centennial  Committee,  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  duplicates  In 
sliver  of  suoh  medal  to  be  coined  and  sold, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereoi 
(including  labor). 


THE  FACTS  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  economy  is  riding  the  wave  of 
a  massive  economic  recovery.  "Hie  out- 
look for  jobs  and  income  this  stunmer 
is  highly  f  avorablSk 

The  latest  available  figures  show  that 
nearly  64  million  Americans  are  at  work. 
This  represents  an  increase  in  the  past 
year  alone  of  a  million  and  a  half  jobs. 

There  has  been  considerable  thought 
recently  about  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment.    Such  questions  arise  as  these: 

How  many  people  are  unemployed? 

How  bad  is  the  present  unemployment 
situation? 

Is  employment  lagging  behind  the  rate 
of  recovery  in  production? 

What  are  the  prospects  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  coming  months? 

Involuntary  joblessness  is  always  a 
serious  matter  for  the  individual  in- 
volved. Nevertheless,  the  severity  of 
present  unemployment  levels  has  been 
exaggerated  in  some  quarters. 


We  can  act  most  effectively  on  behalf 
of  the  unemployed  if  we  first  get  the  facts 
straight  on  the  true  dimenslcms  of  the 
problem. 

First.  How  many  people  are  imem- 
ployed? 

Last  month  4.4  million  people  were  un- 
employed. This  compares  with  the 
March  1958  recession  level  of  5.2  million 
unemployed.  It  compares  with  the  pre- 
recession  March  1957  level  of  2.9  million 
unemployed. 

The  4.4  million  represent  about  5.8  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force. 

Second.  How  bad  is  the  present  un- 
employment situation? 

The  idea  of  4.4  million  unemployed  is 
not  as  discouraging  as  it  might  seem  to 
be — nor  as  ominous  as  some  spokesmen 
imply  it  is. 

First — and  most  important — the  4.4 
million  figure  is  declining;  recovery  is 
unquestionably  imder  way.  Already  the 
picture  is  very  much  improved  from  last 
summer's  levels  of  over  5  million  imem- 
ployed.  Many  indications  point  to  full 
recovery  later  this  year. 

Second,  several  himdred  thousand  are 
now  unemployed,  due  purely  to  seasonal 
factors.  When  warm  weather  comes 
there  will  be  many  more  jobs,  particu- 
larly in  construction  and  agriculture. 
Probably  about  250,000  of  those  who  were 
luiemployed  in  March  represented  purely 
seasonal  unemplojonent. 

Third,  about  3  percent  of  the  labor 
forcie  in  this  country  is  almost  always 
unemployed,  due  to  purely  temporary  or 
unusual  reasons  not  involving  great  per- 
sonal hardship.  These  include  workers 
shifting  to  new  jobs;  those  temporarily 
laid  off;  young  people  looking  for  their 
first  job;  people  who  are  withdrawing 
from  the  labor  force — for  example,  re- 
tiring; people  who  have  no  pressing  fi- 
nancial obligations,  and  have  elected  to 
live  on  unemployment  benefits  for  a 
time;  the  sick;  and  the  "imemployable ' 
alcoholics,  handicapped  workers,  and  so 
forth.  Even  in  the  boom  years  following 
World  War  n,  1947  and  1948,  unemploy- 
ment was  about  3.5  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

Third.  Is  employment  lagging  behind 
the  rate  of  recovery  in  production? 

Some  critics  of  present  imemployment 
rates  point  out  that,  while  production 
and  output  are  back  to  prerecession 
peaks,  employment  is  still  below  prere- 
cession levels.  This  charge  ignores  the 
fact  that  at  all  times  employment  lags 
behind  production.  This  is  because,  as 
the  economy  gets  more  productive  and 
as  new  machines  and  new  methods  are 
introduced,  the  same  number  of  work- 
ers can  turn  out  more  goods.  The  reme- 
dy is  not  to  lament  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, since  ultimately  this  is  the 
ohly  source  of  higher  Incomes  and  an 
improved  standard  of  living.  The  remedy 
is  to  get  people  back  to  work  with  even 
more  production. 

Fourth.  What  are  the  prospects  of  un- 
employment in  the  coming  months? 

Will  imemployment  remain  at  its  pres- 
ent levels?  Or  can  we  exE>ect  the  situa- 
tion to  improve  as  It  has  in  the  past  few 
months?  What  will  the  unemployment 
picture  be  in  1960? 
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While  it  Is  never  safe  to  make  Arm 
,  predictions,  the  prospects  are  generally 

|i    %  favorable.    As  compared  with  previous 

recessions,  we  are  recovering  at  about 
the  same  rate  Since  In  light  of  hind- 
sight, the  recessions  of  1949  and  1954 
were  not  serious,  the  present  situation 
would  also  appear  to  be  not  serious,  so 
long  as  recovery  continues. 

If  we  continue  to  enjoy  the  rate  of  Im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  since 
last  August,  we  shall  be  down  to  3.5  per- 
cent imemployment  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Another  encouraging  fact  Is  that  the 
average  length  of  the  workweek  has  re- 
covered its   1957  level.     A  few  months 
.  ago,  one  reason  for  the  "lag"  In  employ- 

mMii  m  ment  was  that  companies  were  lengthen- 

ing the  workweek  of  existing  workers, 
rather  than  putting  on  new  workers. 
Now  with  the  workweek  back  to  over  40 
hours,  it  Is  likely  that  future  Increases 
In  output  will  come  about  through  more 
employment,  rather  than  through  long- 
er hours  for  those  now  employed. 

For  1960.  the  employment  picture 
could  be  signiflcantly  better.  Reem- 
ployment never  gets  fully  under  way 
until  a  boom  in  capita)  goods  take*  place. 
Since  the  capital  roods  lector  hu  beea 
aomewhat  quiet  ilnce  the  nunmer  of 
1857,  we  could  be  in  for  a  itroni  recov- 
ery there  in  IMO,  In  addition,  there  are 
Indloationa  that  1960  could  be  a  itronv 
year  for  autoa.  These  two  factors  could 
produce  a  strong  resurgence  in  employ- 
ment during  1060. 

Some  further  thoughts : 

While  8.8  percent  of  the  labor  force 
Is  unemployed.  8.3  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed are  holding  down  two  Jobs.  About 
8.8  million  people  are  dual  Jobholders. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  Job  mar- 
ket Is  not  as  weak  as  some  critics  Imply. 

One  false  Implication  which  the  criUca 
sometimes  draw  is  that  existing  levels  of 
unemployment  could  be  automatically 
reduced  merely  by  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars In  Government  spending.  However, 
with  recovery  so  fully  under  way.  there 
Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  an  extra 
billion  dollars  in  spending  would  call 
forth  an  equivalent  rolimie  of  employ- 
ment. Instead,  the  extra  demand  might 
simply  bid  up  prices  and  wages  for  the 
resources  which  are  already  employed. 

In  many  cities  where  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  unemployed,  we  also  find  this 
revealing  fact:  newspaper  want  ads  list 
page  after  page  of  Job  openings—Jobs 
available  to  thoee  looking  for  work. 

Why  do  theee  job  openings  go  unfilled, 
when  thouaandi  art  unemployed  In  the 
aame  city?  The  answer  involves  many 
conaiderationa.  MoaUy.  the  unemployed 
are  not  trained  for  or  lutublt  for  tht 
available  joba,  But,  to  a  large  extant, 
this  eurtoua  situation  exiata  beoauae  ao 
many  of  the  unemployed  are  not  in  bad 
■tralta,  but  recognise  their  jobleu  atatua 
aa  temporary. 

The  unemployment  office  in  Detroit  rt« 
oently  said:  "The  joba  are  open.  Indi- 
cating that  no  one  wants  to  All  them.** 

One  thing  is  clear  from  this:  an  extr« 
shot  of  deficit  spending  by  Oovemment 
will  not  cure  this  kind  of  unemplojrment. 


To  summarise: 

George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president, 
has  stated  that  we  must  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  atxnit  2.5  million  unemployed 
In  a  free,  dynamic  economy. 

If  we  deduct  first  those  who  are  unem- 
plojred  for  seasonal  reasons,  and,  second, 
the  3  percent  who  are  always  found 
changing  Jobs,  entering  and  leaving  the 
labor  force,  and  so  forth,  we  find  that  the 
actual  level  of  unemployment  which  we 
ought  to  worry  about  is.  perhaps,  about 
2  million.  If  we  then  consider,  first,  that 
the  momentum  of  recovery  is  under  way, 
and.  second,  that  anything  the  Govern- 
ment might  do  would  not  have  an  impact 
until  several  months  hence,  it  appears 
that  unemployment  is  not  the  major 
problem  which  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be. 

These  facts  do  not  indicate  that  we 
should  do  nothing  about  the  unemployed. 
Unemployment  can  be  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  individuals  involved. 
There  is  much  that  wise  Oovemment 
policy  can  do  to  help  eliminate  excessive 
unemployment.  But  such  policies  can 
best  be  Judged  in  a  context  of  correct  In- 
formation about  the  true  unemployment 
situation. 

We  are  Just  entering  a  new  period  of 
full  prosperity,  more  Jobs,  and  a  half- 
trilUon>doUar  level  of  output.  More  and 
more  Americana  are  going  to  work.  Pay 
icales  are  up  and  the  price  level  is  suble, 
although  inflationary  preesures  must  be 
watched  carefully. 

If  we  follow  prudent  policies,  any  un- 
employment problem  which  we  might 
face  will  be  quickly  corrected. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  dehghted  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  Just  released 
new  unemployment  statistics  which  fur- 
ther substantiate  the  remarks  I  have 
Just  made.  In  April.  1.2  million  more 
persons  were  employed  than  in  March. 
That  Is  much  more  than  a  seasonal  rise 
In  unemployment. 

Unemplojmient  is  now  down  to  5.3  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force. 

More  than  2  milllMi  more  Americans 
are  now  at  work  than  at  this  time  last 
year. 

There  have  been  additional  signs  of 
the  continuing  upswing  in  economic  ac- 
tivity. At  Hot  Springs,  the  Business  Ad- 
visory CouncU  of  the  Depcu-tment  of 
Commerce  has  been  hearing  most  favor- 
able reports  of  many  kinds.  Some  of 
these  good  signs  were  reported  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Raooao  an  article  entiUed. 
"Job.  Output  Xncreaaea  Reported." 

Mr.  Praaldent,  all  thla  la  excellent 
newa.  Here  ia  abundant  evidence  that,  aa 
Z  aUted  earUer.  "the  Amerlean  Konomy 
li  riding  tht  wavt  of  a  maaalvf  teonomlo 
reeovery,** 

The  prospects  for  continuing  eoonomle 
progreaa  are  exeeptionally  favorable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUde 
Wig  ordered  to  bt  printed  In  the  lUcogD, 
aa  follows: 

(^oa,  Ouiriri'  iNCRiAsaa  R«potmu    P»opt>cTtoif 
>uw  wmm  AmoAcKiMo  gaoo  BatioN 

f  By  Sterling  P.  Orwn) 
BoT  8rRm«M,  Va..  May  9. — A  gtowlag  rt- 
port  on  the  •eonomy— Induding  word  that 


unemployment  dropped  by  eome  500.000  laat 
month — emerged  today  from  a  conXerence 
of  Induatrlallsts  and  Oovemment  oOctala. 

Buainess  wlU  ke«p  expanding  at  leaat  until 
mld-lOfiO.  the  expert*  agreed,  and  by  then 
will  have  hit  a  production  rate  close  to  half 
a  trillion  dollars  a  year. 

And  an  auto  Industry  leader  predicted 
that  Americans  wlU  buy  between  0  mtlllnn 
and  ej  million  new  cars  this  year,  including 
600,000   to   000.000   foreign   modela. 

The  forecasts  were  made  at  a  closed  meet- 
ing of  the  Commerce  Department's  Buslnem 
Advisory  Council,  made  up  of  the  heads  uf 
scores  of  the  Nation's  biggest  corporations, 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Lewis  L.  Strau£s, 
White  House  economists,  and  other  officials. 

axpoar  dux  mokoat 

Strauaa  announced  that  the  monthly  Job 
report  to  be  Issued  l^onday  will  slkow  "a 
Sharp  further  Improvement."  Unemploy- 
ment declined  and  employment  roee  In  April. 
both  more  than  aeasonally.  officials  re- 
ported. 

Strauss  gave  no  flgtire.  but  reporters 
learned  from  otber  sources  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  expected  to  dip  below  3.800,000. 
This  Is  better  than  In  any  month  since  the 
onset  of  the  recession  In  1997  and  la  more 
than  l';  million  below  the  level  a  year  ago. 

The  Improvement  was  even  more  itrlltlng 
laat  month  than  In  March,  offielala  reported 
privately.     In    March    joblessnese   devltnetf 

aar.ooo  to  a  tuuu  or  4.sea  ooo. 

Reporters  are  barred  from  seMlons  of  the 
AdvUory  Counell.  but  after  UKUy'a  neetlng 
on  the  economic  outlook  atrMusa  and  oAoert 
of  the  CuuucU  gave  aewtmeu  a  Jubilant 
briefing. 

eaasoAL  awe  saaw 

DonaM  K.  David,  vtee  ehalnnaa  oC  the 
TnnX  Poundatinn  and  haad  of  the  Oounoll's 
Kconomlo  Policy  Commltttt,  said  that 
•core*  of  MonoiBlstt  retained  by  oujor 
oorporaUoos  expact  a  "cradual.  ateady. 
healthy  rlae.  lasting  certainly  through  the 
flnt  half  of  the  next  year." 

Total  national  production  Is  eatlmated 
In  this  quarter  at  a  record  rate  at  M79  bll- 
Mon  annually  and  will  rlee  to  $485  billion  in 
the  final  quarter  of  the  year.  David  called 
this  an  average  estimate  of  the  ecciKMnlc 
consultant*. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  jrieW 
tome? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested In  the  Senator's  obeerratlons  on 
the  employment  and  the  unemployment 
situation.  I  venture  the  observation 
that  if  the  most  current  figures  can  be 
secured,  probably  they  will  put  the  mat- 
ter in  even  better  light  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  win  requeat  imanimous 
consent  that  the  new  flgurea,  which  Z 
expect  to  obtain  perhaps  within  the 
hour,  may  be  printed  In  the  Racoae  aa 
a  part  of  his  remarks. 
^  Mr.  BRlDon.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fromUUnola.  Tht  new  Aiurta  will  tub- 
aianUate  the  remark!  X  taavt  made;  and. 
Mr.  Prealdent.  X  ask  unanlmoui  oonaant 
that  they  may  be  prtnted  in  the  Racosa 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VTCB  PRKSXDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

The  memorandum  subsequently  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Brxooxs  is  as  follows: 

OoMBiNss  Bm^lotmsht  aNo  Unimplotmswt 
RsLSASs.  Aran.  1B50 
(Thla    monthly    "Combined    Employment 
and  Unemployment  Release"  Is  being  Issued 
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to  provide  an  Integrated  picture  of  the  em- 
ployment altuatlon.  The  report  summar- 
ises the  employment  and  unemployment 
statistics  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Additional  details  are  Included  In  supple- 
mentary reports  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  In  "Unemployment 
Insurance  Claims."  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  In  "Employment,  Hoiuv.  and 
Earnings,"  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Censiu 
m  "The  Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor 
Force."  For  an  explanation  of  these  series, 
see  the  explanatory  notes  attached  to  this 
report.) 

The  Job  recovery  accelerated  In  April,  as 
unemployment  fell  by  700,000  to  3.6  million 
and  total  employment  rose  by  l.a  million 
to  a  record  for  the  month  of  65  million. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Strauss  Jointly  announced  to- 
day. Both  these  changes  were  about  double 
the  average  seasonal  Improvement  for  this 
time  of  year.  An  usually  large  pickup  In 
construction  and  brisk  hiring  In  "hard 
goods"  manufacturing  accompanied  the  con- 
tinuing spring  expansion  In  agriculture. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unem- 
ployment continued  downward  to  5.3  percent 
from  5.8  percent  In  March  and  around  6 
percent  during  the  winter  months.  This 
AprU,  1  year  after  the  turning  pouu  in  the 
reoeaalon,  the  rate  of  unemployment  was 
about  two<thirds  of  the  way  back  to  pre* 
receesiun  levels  (4  to  4^  percent ).  The 
Btrtmi  improvement  in  the  last  two  months 
was  in  runtraai  tu  the  lag  Uk  Job  reouvery 
during  Uie  )Mwt  winter, 

In  April  there  was  a  drop  of  ISO.OOO  to 
1  4  million  In  the  number  out  of  wurk  tor 
Ift  weeks  or  longer.  Ttita  number  wm  down 
by  hair  a  million  from  the  rsceeelon  high 
last  year  but  was  still  double  the  level  st 
this  time  in  1967.  As  In  March,  about  half 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  were  without 
Jobs  for  over  26  weeks. 

The  increaee  in  employment  over  the 
month  was  larger  than  the  drop  in  unem- 
ployment because  most  of  the  660.000  per- 
sons added  to  the  farm  work  force  were  out- 
side the  labor  force  and  not  seeking  work 
the  previous  month. 

Total  nonagrlcultural  employment — In- 
cluding the  self-employed,  domestics,  and 
unpaid  family  workers — reached  59J  million 
in  mid -April,  while  the  number  of  employees 
on  nonagrlcultural  payrolls  climbed  to  61.3 
million.  Both  of  these  totals  were  up  by 
half  a  million  over  the  month — moich  more 
than  the  usual  seasonal  gain — and  were 
more  than  1.5  million  above  the  recession 
low  last  year. 

Employment  In  manufacturing  rose  by 
30.000  over  the  month  to  16  million  Instead 
of  showing  the  \isual  seasonal  decline  for 
thu  ume  of  year.  After  slowing  down  to- 
ward the  end  of  19&8.  the  rate  of  recovery 
tn  manufacturing  employment  has  picked 
up  recently.  ThU  April,  there  were  900,000 
more  factory  jobs  than  a  year  ago.  but  stUl 
•00,000  fewer  than  In  April  1957, 

■mpjqyment  in  dursbie  goods  Increased  by 
TS.OOO  over  the  month  with  continued  sharp 
wpanslon  In  steel  and  •linlflcant  gains  tn 
other  nwuu  snd  mMhinery  InduetrlM.  Im- 
Dloyment  changes  tn  ncndumble  gnndit  in- 
avisuiM  were  mainly  eMumnal  eRfept  for 
kpiMfel,  Where  the  job  drop  was  leMi  than 
usual,  and  rubber,  where  itrikee  eurtailed 
eciivity. 

Biaable  Job  gsini  eontlnutd  to  be  reported 
both  In  building  snd  In  highway  construe- 
tlon.  The  upsurge  in  construction  has  been 
one  of  the  main  factors  In  the  recent  re- 
duction In  unemployment. 

Both  the  factory  workweek  and  samlngs 
increased  over  the  month.  The  workweek  in 
manufacturing— 40.8  hours  in  April— was  a 
hours  greater  than  a  year  ago.  and  back  to 
the  high  leveU  of  April  1956  and  1956.    More 


than  half  of  the  gain  over  the  year  repre- 
sented Increased  overtime.  Average  weekly 
earnings  reached  a  record  489.87,  up  63  cents 
over  the  month.  Thla  was  more  than  $9 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  mainly  as  a  result 
of  Increased  hours  and  overtime  pay.  Hourly 
earnings  moved  up  1  cent  over  the  month  to 
$2.23.  or  12  cents  per  hour  higher  than  In 
April  1958. 

The  number  of  full-time  workers  reduced 
to  part-time  because  of  slack  work  or  other 
economic  factors  feU  to  about  1  million  In 
April,  less  than  half  the  recession  high  a 
year  earlier.  The  other  group  of  economic 
part-time  workers — thoee  whose  Jobs  nor- 
mally provide  only  part-time  work,  although 
they  desire  full-time  Jobs— continued  at  IJ 
million  this  April,  not  significantly  changed 
from  a  year  ago. 

Insured  unemployment  under  the  regular 
State  programs  continued  to  decline  more 
than  seasonally,  dropping  by  360,000  between 
March  and  April  to  1.8  million.  All  States 
showed  a  decrease  except  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  which  began  new  benefit  years 
In  April.  The  largest  reductions  in  Insured 
unemployment  were  In  California  (42,000), 
and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (36,000 
each).  Sleable  declines — ranging  from  16.- 
000  to  25,000— were  reported  by  Illinois. 
Massachusetu,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  180.000 
persons  exhausted  their  regular  State  bene- 
fits In  April,  compared  with  193.000  In  March, 
itnd  881,000  In  April  1968, 

Ineured  Jobleaanest  under  the  temporary 
unemployment  rompenMUon  programa  de- 
clined •4,600  from  March  to  880,000  In  AprU. 
In  moet  Statea,  part  of  the  drop  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Itmiuttons  of  eligibility  under 
the  recent  8 •month  exunslnn  to  those  who 
had  aied  a  valid  claim  for  temporary  bene- 
fiU  before  the  end  of  March. 

gmployment  and  unemptoyment   indicatora 
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April 

March 

PlYROIX  Emplovment  Stahs- 
tics  (BLS)— ConliniKd 

Finanw,  in.surancr,  and  real  estate. 

S«T\  ic-  and  miscellaneous 

Oovermncnt 

Avt-rajte  wwkly  hours  of  produc- 
tion workoni  in  manufacturing 
indu.Htries       

2.404.000 
6,5tH,000 
8,138,000 

4a3 
41.0 
39.5 
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229.100 
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39  5 

I'NEMPI.OYMENT  INSTRANCE 

Statisticm  (HE.<)* 

Initial  claims  (State),  week  rnd- 
inp— 

AftT.  11;  Mar.  14 

Apr.  1H:  Mar.  21 

Apr.  25;  Mar.  28 

May  2;  Apr.  4 

2.v>.  (vm 
2.13.  :«io 
2.'iO.  hi*) 
277,000 

ln.sured   unemployment    (State), 
week  emllnK— 

Apr.  4:  Mar.  7 

Apr.  11;  Mar.  14 

Apr.  IH;  Mar.  21 

Apr.  »;  Mar.  m 

Z  943.500 
ZlM.tVIl 
a.  077.  Till) 
2,0U1IUI 

>  Calendar  week  endtne  nearest  ISth  of  month. 
■  DaU  preliminary.    (See  text.) 
•  Payroll  period  ending  neanstlStta  of  nootb.    Marcb 
flfurw  revised,  April. 


*  V.xi'\u<\m  claim'*  fllfd  under  the  tem|wrary  unemploy- 
nu<iit  euni|i«>niwtiun  prtwrMnui, 

IXPLANATONY  NOTM 

Changti  In  employment  and  uasmploy- 
ment  result  from  a  variety  of  eoonomle  and 
aoelal  forees,  Oenulne  undarttandtng  of 
what  la  happening  In  the  labor  market  rt* 
qulrea  the  collection  of  many  different  kinds 
of  information,  Current  atatlatlea  on  the 
employment  situation  are  available  from 
three  principal  sources:  (1)  Sample  surveys 
of  the  population.  (2)  payroll  reports  from 
employers,  and  (3)  administrative  st4ktlstlcs 
of  unemployment  Insurance  systems.  Al- 
though there  Is  some  Inevitable  overlap  In 
coverage,  the  ■tatistlcn  from  these  separate 
sources  provide  Information  on  baaically 
different  aspects  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment and  largely  supplement  each 
other. 

A  sample  survey  of  the  population  provides 
the  only  comprehensive  measure  of  the  en- 
tire labor  force,  l>oth  employed  and  unem- 
ployed. It  also  provides  Information  on  the 
characteristics  of  employed  and  unemployed 
persons,  such  as  age,  sex,  and  color,  which 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  except  from  di- 
rect enumerations  of  the  papulation.  Other 
unique  information  obtained  are  distribu- 
tions of  the  employed  by  hours  worked  and 
by  broad  occupational  attachment  and  of 
the  unemployed  by  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment. A  sample  of  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  report  the  number  of  people  on 
establishment  payrolls,  the  hours  worked, 
and  the  wages  paid  in  nonagrlcultural  In- 
dustries. Statistics  on  employment,  hours 
of  work,  and  ettrntngs  are  provided  from  this 
source  for  a  large  number  of  specino  Indue- 
tries  and  artaa  on  a  current  basis,  Not  ln« 
etudtd  on  thtss  Bsyrolls  art  Mvtral  mlUion 
people  who  are  seir-empleyed,  who  are  hired 
aa  domeallss.  or  who  work  at  unpaid  Jobs. 
Mbsi  Bonfarm  worksrs,  howtvw.  wt  8m> 
bloy«d  in  NUbUshmsnts  and  ihsss  art  iht 
basic  Agurss  en  tmploymsnt  levtls  and 
trsnds  for  a  wide  range  or  apsclfte  induatrlea, 
finally,  administrative  aututles  of  unem- 
ployment Inauraae*  eyitems  furnish  a  com- 
pltts  ootint  of  htw  and  insured  untmploy* 
ment  among  tht  two*thirds  of  the  working 
population  covered  by  unemployment  In- 
surance programs.  Although  theee  admin- 
istrative reports  do  not  cover  all  of  the  un- 
employed, they  are  valuable  aa  current 
Indicators  because  the  flgtiree  are  available 
weekly,  are  given  separately  for  each  State, 
and  show  both  emerging  new  unemployment 
and  continued  unemployment. 
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Th«M  thr««  MrlM  rtfl«ct  th«  Munt  under- 
lying economic  ■Ituatlona  yet  measure  differ- 
•nt  Mp*cts  of  the  labor  market.  It  It  there- 
fore expected  that  the  number*  will  not 
move  In  complete  harmony  from  month  to 
month.  Somo  dlscrepanclee  may  also  arise 
b«eau««  of  tainpllng  variability  and  retponae 
or  reporting  errora.  and  administrative  fac- 
tors. The  principal  purpose  of  the  combined 
report  Is  to  provide  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
employment  situation  based  on  all  of  the 
available  Information  and  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  different  types  of 
dnta  and  of  differences  which  may  arise  from 
time  to  time  between  tlie  various  scries. 

Following  Is  a  brief  description  of  each 
Mrles.  For  more  detail,  the  publications  of 
the  Bureaus  compiling  the  aeries  may  be 
consulted. 

Sampto  stirvfys  0/  tht  popwIaMon— tabor 

tore*  ttatUtici 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  This  Bureau  pre- 
PM«i  monthly  estimate*  of  the  population 
of  working  age  (14  years  and  over)  showing 
the  total  number  employed,  the  total  unem- 
ployed, and  the  number  not  In  the  lab.>r 
foro*.    Tba  information  is  obtained  from  a 
■clentlfleally  selected  sample  of  about  35,000 
Interviewed  households  In  330  areas  thi-ough- 
out  tlie  country  and  la  based  on  the  reported 
activity  or  sutuj  of  the  surveyed  persons 
during  the  calendar  week  ending  nearest  the 
15th    day    of    the    month.     The    employed 
total — which  la  divided  bstweun  agricultural 
and   nonagrlcultural   pursuits — Includes   all 
wage  and  salary  workers  and  self-employed 
persons  who  worked  at  all  during  the  survey 
week   or    who   had   Jobs   or   businesses   from 
Which    they    were   temporarily    absent   that 
week  because  of  Illness,  vacation,  or  various 
other  reasons:  It  also  Includes  unpaid  work- 
ers    m     family-operated     enterprises     who 
worked  15  hours  or  more  during  the  survey 
week.     The   unemployed    toUl    Includes    all 
Jobless  persons  who  were  looking  for  work, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  eli- 
gible   for    unemployment    insurance.     Also 
counted    OS    unemployed,   effective   January 
1957,   are  persons  on   temporary    (less   than 
so-day)   layoff  and  those  scheduled  to  start 
new  wage  and  salary  Jobs  within  30  days. 
Sample  surveys  of  employers — payroll 
employment  statistics 
Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUca:   This  Bureau 
Issue*  monthly  sUtlstlcs  of  the  number  of 
employee*  on  the  payrolls  of  nonagrlcultural 
e*tablishmenU,  by  Industry.     The  figures  are 
baaed  on  reports  from  a  sample  of   166,000 
employers   covering   more   than   20  mUllon 
workers.    The    employment    of    production 
and  related  workers  la  also  shown  separately 
by   Industry,   together  with  average   weekly 
hours  and  average  hourly  and  weekly  earn- 
Ings.    The    employee    figure*    Includes    all 
person*  who  worked  or  received  pay  from 
nonagrlc\Utural   eaUbllshmenta   during   the 
payroll  period  ending  neau^st  the  15th  of  the 
month.     Persons   on   paid   sick   leave,   paid 
holiday  or  paid  vacaUon.  etc.,  are  included, 
but  not  those  on  leave  without  pay  for  the 
entire  payroU  period.     Persons  on  the  pay- 
roll of  more  than  one  eetabllshraent  during 
the  twrlod  are  counted  each  Ume  reported. 
Vnemployment  tnsurtmce  statistics 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security:  This  Bu- 
reau Issues  weekly  reports,  by  State,  on  the 
number  of  inlUal  claims  and  the  volume  and 
rate  of  Insured  unemployment  under  State 
unemployment  Insurance  programs.  Includ- 
ing the  program  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation for  Federal  Employees.     Figures  are 
also  issued  by  State  on  the  volume  of  un- 
employment compensation  for  veterans  and 
nationally     for     the     RaUroad     Retirement 
Board  program.    Week  to  week  changes  may 
bs  affected  by  holidays  and  other  adminis- 
trative factors.     The  count  of  Insured  un- 
employment represents  the  number  of  per- 
sons   reporting    a    week    of    unemployment 
under  programs  which  currently  cover  about 


two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  In- 
cluded are  some  person*  who  are  only  par- 
tially unemployed,  and  excluded  are  person* 
*uoh  as  those  who  have  exhausted  their  bene- 
fit rights,  new  workers  who  have  not  earned 
right*  to  unemployment  Insuranc*  and  per- 
son* losing  Job*  not  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment Inaurance  system*  (agriculture,  State 
and  local  government,  domestic  service,  s*lf- 
employment,  unpaid  family  work,  nonprofit 
organ iK.'^tlona,  Arm*  below  a  minimum  *1m). 
Stat*  Initial  claim*  ar*  notice*  given  by 
tho**  lo*lng  Job*  covered  by  Stat*  and  Fed- 
eral Mnploye*  programs  that  they  ar*  start- 
ing period*  of  unemployment.  A  claimant 
who  continue*  to  bt  unemployed  a  full  week 
1*  then  counted  tn  th*  insured  unemploy- 
ment flsur*.  Initial  claim  counts  ar«  of 
value  as  th*  firttt  indication  of  emarging 
new  unemployment. 

Till  MoNTMtT  Rcroar  on  imb  Labo*  Foaca. 
AraiL  1038 

(Thl*  report  *uppl*mrnu  the  Combined 
employment  and  Unemployment  Release  1*- 
*ued  Jointly  today  by  Ui*  Depiirtment*  of 
Commerc*  and  Labor.  Th*  Joint  release,  la- 
*ued  aa  a  press  sutement,  s\immarUes  the 
material  presented  in  full  deuil  in  this  re- 
port, along  with  related  data  from  the  De- 
partment  of  Labor.) 

A  sharp  further  Improvement  in  the  Job 
situation  was  reported  between  March  and 
April,  according  to  the  latest  Censvis  Bureau 
figures.  Employment  rose  by  1.2  million  to 
65  million  In  the  week  ending  April  18,  while 
unemployment  fell  by  700,000  to  3  6  million. 
Both  these  changes  were  about  double  the 
average  seasonal  gain  for  this  time  of  year. 
This  April,  an  unusually  l;\rge  pickup  In  con- 
struction and  brisk  hiring  In  some  hard 
goods  factory  lines  accompanied  the  con- 
tinuing spring  expansion  in  agriculture. 
The  Increase  In  employment  was  larger  than 
the  drop  In  unemployment  because  many 
of  the  650,000  persons  added  to  the  farm 
work  force  were  outside  the  labor  force  the 


previous  month,  that  It,  werv  not  ■— ktnf 
work  during  the  winter  offaeaaon. 

Th*  seasonally  adjuated  rat*  of  unemploy- 
ment continued  downward  to  6.3  percent  in 
April  from  6.8  percent  in  March  and  around 
6  percent  during  th*  winter  month*.  Th* 
current  rat*,  about  on*  yMu>  after  th*  gsn- 
arally  accepted  turning  point  tn  the  r*o«*- 
*lon,  was  approximately  two-third*  of  th* 
way  b«ek  to  mor*  typical  po*twar  l*v«l*  (4 
to  4Vi  p*rc*nt).  Th*  *trong  lmprov*m*nt 
tn  the  last  two  month*  ha*  largely  mad*  up 
fur  the  lag  In  Job  rtoovery  noted  during  th* 
past  winter. 

Another  slgnincant  development  In  April 
waa  a  drop  of  150,000  to  an  wUmatcd  14 
million  In  th*  number  of  r*UUv«ly  long* 
term  J«>blea»— those  out  of  work  fur  IS  w**k* 
or  longer.  Thu  number  waa  down  by  half 
a  million  from  th*  r*cea*ion  high  last  y—t 
but  waa  aull  doubl*  th*  level  at  thl*  ume  In 
lOftT.  Aa  in  March,  about  half  of  the  group 
had  been  without  jobs  for  86  weeks  or  more. 

Nonagrlcultural  employment  advanced  by 
550.000  to  5B.a  million  in  April,  with  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  Increase  recorded  among  men 
ao  yaars  old  or  over.  The  largeet  part  of 
th*  lncre.-is*  occurred  In  aeaaonally  expand- 
ing acUvltiea.  aepeclally  construction. 
Whereas  recalls  among  cunstnicUon  worker* 
nearly  alway*  occur  In  April,  th*  movement 
this  year  wna  much  larger  than  the  average 
for  th*  postwar  period.  To  some  extent. 
Job  gains  among  outdoor  workers  may  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  lateness  of  the 
survey  week  (April  12  18),  b\it  there  Is  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  of  record  coiMtruc- 
tlon  outlays  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hiring  of  previously 
Jobless  hard-goods  workers  also  continued  at 
a  brisk  pace.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
this  sector  came  down  over  the  month  from 
7>i  percent  to  6  percent  (not  adjusted  for 
seasonaUty).  This  rate  had  been  as  high 
as  12  percent  during  several  months  in 
1958.  The  typical  level  during  the  1955-67 
boom  period,  on  the  other  hand,  was  around 
4  percent. 


Table  A.— Summary  of  estimates:  March  and  April  1959  and  April  1968 
IThoiJ.saniI.1  of  pprmns  U  ywws  of  apf  and  ovw) 


Eoiploymrnt  status 


Total  noninstltutlonal  popul.itlon 

ToUl  labor  ioree.  Inrlndinit  Arnunl  Forces 
Civilian  lithor  foron 

£iuploy<^l 

Agrlrultuia. 
Mole... 

FonuUe 

Konatrlciiltural 
Aiak'.. 
Feroal*'.. 
TTnemployod 
Main  ... 
Female. 
N'ot  In  labor  Ibroe. 

fi«asooall]r  adiusted  rate  of  unemployment 

This  report,  released  today  by  Robert  W. 
Burgess.  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  based  upon  the 
Bureau's  current  population  survey.  The 
estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are 
subject  to  sampling  variability. 

LABOB    rORCB 

The  total  labor  force.  Including  the  Armed 
Forces,  increased  to  71.2  million,  around 
450,000  larger  than  In  mid-March.  This 
change  resulted  principally  from  the  usual 
spring  entry  or  reentry  of  seaaonal  workers 
(mostly  housewives  and  young  persons)  Into 
the  farm  work  force. 

The  year-to-year  growth  of  the  Ubor  force 
In  April  amounted  to  600,000,  about  equal  to 
the  average  of  recent  months  but  somewhat 


i 


short  of  the  average  rate  of  growth  obeenred 
over  past  years.  Some  slackening  In  the  rate 
of  labor  force  growth  has  been  typical  during 
the  postwar  recessions,  when  some  potential 
entranu  to  the  labor  force  apparently  have 
postponed  looking  for  work  until  conditions 
Improve.  The  entry  of  these  persons  during 
and  after  the  recovery  period  has  usually 
made  for  larger  than  average  increments  In 
the  labor  force  at  those  times. 

Although  the  West  has  the  smallest  popu- 
lation among  the  Nation's  four  principal  re- 
gions, this  area  accounted  for  most  of  th* 
Increase  In  the  labor  force  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  l>etween  1957  and  1958.  Cutbacks 
In  employment  were  severe  in  the  West  in  th* 
downturn  stage  of  the  recession,  but  the  re- 
covery occtured  earlier  and  was  more  vigor- 
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oua  than  elaewherc.  Most  of  th*  gain  In  this 
region  can  be  attributed  to  It*  rap*dly  grow- 
ing population,  but  th*  labor  force  partlcl- 
p.itlon  rate  alao  advanced  from  67.8  percent 
to  58  3  percent  over  the  year.    On  the  other 


workweek.  Although  th*  total  number  of 
■uch  worker*  edged  down  only  slightly  over 
the  month,  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  turn- 
over in  the  group.  Roughly  half  of  tho** 
on  part  time  for  •cooomio  reuoni  In  March 


from  the  labor  fore*  bcoaua*  of  their  grtatw 

family  recponslbilltl**. 

The  recently  Increaaed  t*mpo  of  construe- 
tlon  activity  accounted  for  about  50  p«r- 
e«nt  of  the  hiring  of  Jobleii  workart  in  non> 


h.^nd,  among  the  hard  hit  and  more  slowly     had  r^tnVnl^  ♦«*?;.♦.       kTo  '"  T*"°'    ,''  .  .*  "'"'^^  °'  '°°**"  '^««  »  non- 
recovering  reglona,  the  North  Central  part     S.^^IyT.'^.  *2 '"  *  ^""'  *"  ^5'"  *"**  ^V*     lj!f"  induatrlea  during  th*  pa*t  5  month*. 


part 

of  the  country  experienced  an  actual  decline 
In  Ita  labor  force,  not  attributable  to  popu- 
tr^tion  change*.  Participation  tn  th*  labor 
force  dropped  from  58  3  to  57.5  percent  of 
th*  civilian  realdenu  of  thia  region  between 
1987  and  1968.  In  the  Northeaat,  th*  regional 
labor  force  barely  managed  to  k**p  pac*  with 
the  p  ipulatlon  growth. 

KMfLOTMkNT  AMB   MOtnii   WOaXU 

The  550,000  rise  tn  nonfarm  employment 
occurred  entirely  among  tho**  who  actually 
work*d  at  th*lr  Job*  during  th*  aurrey  wMk. 
Th*  total  temporarily  abaent  frtim  work 
numbered  approximately  a  million  In  both 
March  and  April.  Th*  number  working  full 
tlm*  (35  hour*  or  mor*  a  week)  ro**  by  1 
million  over  the  month,  whllt  thoM  on  parl- 
ttm*  workweek*  dvcreaaed  by  400,000.  Much 
o(  th*  decline  in  part-tla*  work  waa  due  to 
ImprovtOMat*  in  w*ath*r  condttlona  but  th* 
thaafO  ttlM  reSvcted  th*  conunutng  recov- 
*ry  la  economic  conditions.  There  was  no 
•IgntAcant  change  tn  the  number  working 
In  exeaa*  of  40  hour*  either  la  manufactur- 
ing or  In  nonfarm  industries  as  a  whole. 
In  "hard  goods'*  manufacturing.  22  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  had  more  than  40  hour* 
of  work,  the  same  a*  In  April  1957  but  stUl 
well  below  the  high  point  reached  In  several 
months  during  1955  and   1956   (30  percent). 

The  number  at  tisual  full-time  workers 
In  nonfarm  Industrie*  whose  hours  were  be- 
low 35  because  of  economic  factors  dipped 
to  4*75,000  In  AprU.  The  present  level  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  recorded  In 
the  spring  of  1958  l>efore  cutbacks  in  the 
workweek  got  under  way.  At  lU  reccnion 
peak  in  March  1958  this  economic  part-time 
group  was  as  high  as  2 J  million. 

Changes  in  the  size  of  this  category  pre- 
ced>«d  changes  in  employment  and  unem- 
plo>Tnent  during  both  the  recession  and  re- 
covi  ry  phases  of  the  recent  business  cycle. 
Par-.-tlme  workweeks  due  to  economic  fac- 
tors showed  some  Increase  as  early  as  the  first 
quarter  at  1957  even  though  nonfarm  em- 
plojment  was  sUll  at  peak  levels.  Moreover, 
rapid  Improvement  tn  the  part-time  situ- 
ation was  already  apparent  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1958.  whereas  employment 
and  anonployment  had  not  y*t  ahown  any 
*ub(itantlal  recovery  from  reeeaaton  levels. 

Tabz.!  B. — Persons  employed  <»  nonafrieul' 
t\  roi  industries,  by  Kours  worked:  Mmreh 
a>td  4prtl  t»i$  anA  AprU  I»$9 

IT*>«>aaiKl8  ef  persnns  H  years  of  a|»  and  overl 


Boun  worked  muaT  ntstna.  and 
iwaaa  workiof  |iert  Ume 


Total  employed. . 

At  work,  total 

41  liours  or  mora. 

16  10  40  tiours  ... 

1 1(  34  hdin 

I  many  work  ftoh  time  at 

mtjob _ 

Worked   part  uino  'tor  eoo^ 

noriUc  n'osoDS  . .  . 
WorkM  part  Ume  (bir'oUMr 

riMsons 

TsatUy  work  part  tlme'st'iinsk 

eni  Job 

Worked  part  Umo  far  ao^ 

oontlc  rmsons 

■Worked  part  Umo  for  other' 


Apr. 
12- la, 

nn 


^far. 

H-14. 
19SS 


SS,«2S 


sn,7tass,i«6 

I7.822|I7,  .M7  l^aD7 
29,6Gb|W,774  »,6fi> 
11.030 


With  a  Job  batMt  at  workl II 

Avence  hoan  for  persont  at  work. 


Apr. 
19« 


ST.Ut 


10,0U|IQ,41^ 
17591  3,094 


075 
1.794 

7,S6 

1.327 

>,M9 
1.840 


40.] 


1.040 
XOiS 
7,118 
1,887 
5,181 

i,9ao 


4ao 


4.39 

%U1 
^137 
1,771 

1^480 


ana 


On  the  average,  the  975,000  full-time  work- 
era  on  ahortened  workweeks  had  24  hoar* 

ol  work  in  April,  the  equivalent  of  a  3-day 
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replaced  by  a  nearly  eorreapondlng  number 
of  othera  whoee  houra  were  reduced  at  leaat 
temporarily. 

The  other  group  of  Involuntary  part-tlm* 
'fOfk'r*— tho*e  who  ueually  work  only  part 
time  but  want  full-time  work- remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  over  the  month  at  1.3  mil- 
lion. In  oontraat  to  th*  full-tlm*  group  on 
reduced  workweek*,  th*r4  ha*  been  no  ira- 
povement  In  thU  latter  category  alnc*  th« 
bottom  of  th*  receaalun  and  It  waa  atlll  one- 
half  million  higher  than  during  th*  aprtng 
montha  of  th*  1955-67  pariod, 

During  the  recent  oycl*  and  th*  postwar 
period  In  general,  change*  In  thla  part-tlm* 
group  preferring  full-Urn*  work  hay*  lagged 
a  good  deal  behind  change*  tn  employment 
and  un*mpiuym*nt.  In  part,  thl*  may  rt- 
fUct  their  concentration  in  aector*  not  Im- 
mediately reaponalv*  to  change*  In  under- 
lying •oonomlc  conditions.  For  cxampl*,  60 
to  85  percent  are  in  trad*  or  in  dom**tlc  and 
other  service*,  wherea*  only  20  to  25  per- 
cent are  In  basic  Industrie*  auch  as  conatruc- 
tion.  manufacturing,  and  transporUtlon. 
These  proportions  are  Just  about  reversed 
for  those  on  reduced  workweeks  who  normal- 
ly work  full  time. 

Other  characteristlca  of  the  two  group* 
also  differ  considerably.  Those  who  usually 
work  part  Ume  have  fewer  hours  of  work  ( 18 
versus  24  hours  a  week,  on  the  average); 
are  much  more  likely  to  l>e  women,  teenagers, 
and  older  men;  and  include  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  semiskilled  operatives  but  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  service  workers  and 
unskilled  laborers.  The  current  size  and 
oompoaitioQ  at  this  part-time  group,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  it  may  now  also  Include 
a  numbtf  of  normally  full-time  workers  who 
lost  their  regular  Jobs  and  accepted  part- 
time  employment  as  a  tempcM-ary  expedient. 

Agricultural  employment  rose  by  660,000 
to  6.8  million  in  April,  one  of  the  largest 
March-April  changes  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. In  part,  this  development  reflected 
particularly  favorable  weather  and  a  late  sur- 
vey week.  The  farm  workweek  roee  seasonal- 
ly by  4^^^  hours  to  45V^  hours  and  was  about 
the  same  as  tn  April  a  year  ago.  At  the 
aame  time,  the  ntmalwr  o<  farmworkers  oq 
part  time  becatise  at  bad  weather  waa  80,000 
lower  than  In  March  and  alao  nnder  the 
total  at  a  year  ago. 

TTNXMPLOTMKNT 

Around  70  percent  of  the  700,000  drop 
In  unemployment  and  over  the  month  oc- 
etirred  among  men  25  years  old  and  over, 
reducing  the  number  of  Jobleaa  in  this  group 
to  about  350.000  above  April  1957  levela 
At  this  time  In  1968.  unemployment  among 
adult  men  was  approximately  1  million  over 
April  1967  levels. 

The  influence  of  seniority  rights  had  pre- 
sumably caused  severe  layoffs  among  young 
men  in  the  20  to  34  age  group  dviring  the 
early  stages  of  the  downturn,  but  these 
workers  have  now  recovered  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  previous  Job  loss.  The  recovery  In  un- 
employment has  lagged.  In  contrast,  among 
older  men  past  65,  presumably  because  once 
out  of  work  persons  in  this  age  group  haTe 
greater  difficulty  In  finding  something  new. 
There  has  also  been  little  or  no  change  in 
unemployment  frcMn  a  year  ago  among  teen- 
agers of  eltber  sex.  whose  Jobless  rates  were 
typically  high  even  hetare  the  recession. 
Among  adult  women,  who  experienced  sharp 
Job  cutbacks  last  year — mainly  those  In  the 
S5  to  60  age  brackets — the  return  to  1957 
levels  has  generally  been  slower  than  amcmg 
nien  ol  comparable  age.  The  somewhat 
sharper  drop  tn  the  unemployment  rate  for 
women  25  to  34  partly  reflects  withdrawals 


Th*re  t*  •vid*nce  that  a  certain  ntunbar  of 
un*mploy*d  factory  work*r*  ha*  been  taking 
Job*  In  con*tructlon  r*o*ntly,  but  th*  recall 
of  regular  conetruotlon  oraftsman  and  la- 
bor*rs  tn  April  far  outweighed  this  d*T*lop- 
m*nt.  Th*  drop  in  th*  oon*truetion  unem- 
ployment rate  over  the  month  from  I8.t 
percent  to  11  •  brought  It  down  to  a  prt- 
ree***lon  l*vel. 

Unemployment  ratN  In  a  few  *'har4 
good*"  manulaeturtrxg  Induatrl**  hav*  vir- 
tually returned  to  prer«ce«*ton  l*v*li  (tabl* 
0).  One  of  the**  t*  the  itont-elay-tlaaa 
Induatry.  where  the  uptraad  la  apparanuy 
related  to  eoiutructlon  activity.  A  mor* 
*triklng  axampl*  i*  th*  primary  meuia  in- 
du*try  where  th*  pr**ent  Joblaaa  rate  of 
I  paroent  oompare*  with  II  peroaat  at  thl* 
tine  a  year  ago.  In  the  maohlnery  **ctor*, 
unemployment  t*  *uii  *ub*tantlally  above 
oomparabl*  1B5T  l*v*l*,  although  down 
aharply  from  April  1958.  In  th*  automobile 
Induatry.  th*  current  rau  of  »  percent  com- 
pare* with  24  peroent  last  AprU  and  I  per- 
cent in  AprU  1957. 

Tabli  C. — Vnemptoifment  rates  for  teegw  and 
salary  loorker*.  by  industry  eroup:  April 
19S7tol9S9 

[Percent  of  labor  teree  In  Industry  who  were  tmemplovod- 
not  adjusted  for  avasonality) 


Industry  group 

ISSO 

1938 

1967 

Ajcrloultur^ 

8.4 

13.7 

6.8 

Nonaitricultm»l  Industries 

<  4 

0.2 

8.0 
1X7 

4.3 

Mining.-       .         .   .._  . 

6* 

ron.<!tnwttnn       , 

1L8 

10.3 

1L7 

Maiiufivtiirinp .„... 

CI 

U).& 

4.S 

Durabk"  goods 

0.0 

11.  • 

3.9 

Primary  metal  Industries..    .. 

S.8 

13.9 

17 

Fabricated  metal  products 

S.* 

K».7 

8.t 

MachJiiery,  except  el«etj-ical.,_ 

4.1 

10.4 

13 

Electrical  machinery 

6.6 

10.4 

3.8 

Transportation  equipment 

6.r 

13.8 

8.7 

Automobiles    ._ 

a* 

313 

(,* 

AUoUjer. 

4.* 

0.8 

17 

Other  durable  goods  Industries. 

8.4 

11.8 

44 

N'ondurahle  goods 

S.3 

8.8 

6.6 

and  other  public  utUitiM 

ae 

7.1 

3.0 

Railroad  and  rail  way  eipreas_. 

4.2 

12.0 

S.7 

Other  tra)i.<;iinrtatlon 

i.7 

&1 

3.4 

CommuuicaUon   and    public 

utilities 

l.> 
&.« 
S.8 

8.0 
7.8 
4.1 

3  0 

4.3 

Service  Industries 

18 

FinaBoe,   Insuraaoe,  and  real 

estate . .. 

10 

14 
IS 

1  4 

i.e 

All  other  services 

ai 

e.« 

4.« 

Public  sdmlnlstraUon „ 

ai 

8.1 

X.7 

Employment  and  unemplojrment — ^Uke 
most  other  meaaures  of  economic  activity — 
are  aubjeet  to  appreciable  seasonal  varia- 
tions, that  Is.  fluctuations  which  recur  fairly 
regularly  at  certain  time*  at  the  year.  In 
recent  years,  procedures  for  calcxilatlng  sea- 
Bonal  adjustment  factors  and  seasonally 
(idjusted  data  on  the  Bureau's  electronic 
computers  have  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  employment  and  unemployntent  sta- 
tistics published  tn  this  report. 

The  seasonal  adjustment  method  pro- 
gramed for  the  electronic  computers  Is  an 
elaboration  of  the  stsindard  ratlo-to-movlng- 
average  method,  with  a  provision  for  moving 
adjustment  factors  to  take  account  of  chang- 
ing seasonal  patterns.  Even  since  World  War 
II.  seasonal  patterns  In  several  major  em- 
ployment series  have  changed  appreciably. 
A  number  of  refinements  have  already  been 
added  to  the  original  program  prepared  In 
1954,  and  the  method  will  be  ftirtho'  revised 
If  warranted  on  the  basis  of  future  study 
and  experience.  Tests  show  that  In  its  pres- 
ent form  It  yields  seasonal  adjustment  fac- 
tors at  a  high  quality  for  most  time  eeriea, 
A  detailed  description  and  lUustratlan  of  the 
method  appears  In  appendixes  II  and  lU  of 
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"Current  Population  Reporta,"  series  P-50, 
No.  83,  "Seasonal  Variations  in  the  Labor 
Force,  Cmplo3rment,  and  Unemployment." 

Seasonal  adjustment  factors  for  the  major 
components  of  the  labor  force  to  be  applied 
specifically  to  the  data  for  1957  and  later  are 
shown  In  table  D.  These  factors  are  con- 
sistent with  the  definitions  of  "employment" 
and  "unemployment"  adopted  in  January 
1957.  In  computing  the  factors,  the  pre- 1957 
data  were  adjusted  Insofar  as  possible  to  re- 
flect the  changes  In  definitions.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Bureau's  policy,  the  factors  are 
recomputed  at  the  conclusion  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  but  those  In  current  use  are  <wdi- 
narlly  replaced  only  If  a  significant  change  in 
seasonal  patterns  is  indicated. 

Different  factors  would  have  been  used  In 
adjusting  the  published  series  based  on  the 
definitions  in  effect  prior  to  1957.  For  major 
components  of  the  labor  force,  these  factors 
are  provided  in  table  D  of  series  P-50.  No.  82. 

The  factors  presented  in  this  report  repre- 
sent approximations  of  the  seasonal  com- 
ponent in  each  of  the  series  shown,  and  de- 
scribe the  direction  and  relative  ma(<:nltude 
of  the  seasonal  changes  during  the  year.  Dif- 
ferences from  100  percent  In  the  factors  for 
a  given  month  represent  normal  deviations 
from  the  annual  average  In  that  month.  The 
factors  are  frequently  used  to  seasonally  ad- 
Jxist  the  original  series,  that  is,  to  derive 
series  from  which  seasonal  fluctuations  have 
been  removed  insofar  as  possible. 

The  only  seasonally  adjusted  statistic 
regularly  presented  In  this  report  is  the  un- 
employment rate  in  tables  A  and  1  (unad- 
justed rate  also  shown  in  tables  1  and  2). 
Other  monthly  estimates  may  be  sea;;onaIIy 
adjusted  by  dividing  them  by  the  corre- 
sponding adjustment  factor  for  that  month. 
For  example,  total  civilian  employment  was 
estimated  at  62.311,000  In  March  1958  while 
the  adjiistment  factor  for  total  employment 
for  that  month  (table  D)  Is  97.7.  Dividing 
the  original  estimate  by  the  factor  yields  a 
seasonally  adjusted  employment  figure  for 
that  month  of  63.778,000.  One  way  of  de- 
scribing that  figiure  is  to  state  that,  on  an 
annual  average  basis,  total  employment  was 
at  63.8  million  in  March  1958. 

Tabu:  D. — Seasonal  adjustment  factors  for 
the  labor  force  and  its  major  components 
to  be  used  for  1957  and  1958 

[Applicable  to  figures  based  on  definitions  adopted  In 
1W71 


Employment 

Unemploy- 

Civil- 

ment 

Month 

ian 
lal)or 

AfTl- 

Non- 
apl- 

force 

ToUl 

cul- 
ture 

cul- 
tural 
Indus- 
tries 

Total 

Ratei 

January 

»7.8 

MS 

80.7 

98.7 

114.  S 

116.9 

February... 

87. « 

B0.» 

81.6 

98.8 

113.2 

115.7 

March 

98.2 

97.7 

8A.8 

99.1 

108.3 

110.2 

AprlL 

May 

S6.7 

98.7 

93.5 

99.3 

90.0 

100.3 

100. 1 

100.2 

106.1 

99.5 

98.  S 

96.6 

June 

102.6 

lOZO 

118.7 

100.1 

118.0 

113.4 

July 

103.0 

102.9 

117.2 

100.9 

105.5 

102.6 

Autnist 

101.8 

102.4 

110.8 

101.4 

89.6 

88.1 

September.. 

100.5 

101.3 

111.6 

100.3 

83  1 

8Z6 

October 

100.8 

101.8 

112.7 

100.6 

78.5 

77.8 

November.. 

100.1 

100.3 

97.0 

100.7 

95.5 

95.0 

D.  oember.. 

SB.  3 

99.  3 

84.  4 

100.9 

98.6 

99.0 

'  Unemployment  as  percent  of  civilian  labor  force 
Seasonally  adjusted  estimates,  like  the 
original  data  on  which  they  are  based,  are 
subject  to  sampling  Tariabllity  as  well  as 
response  errors  and  biases.  No  specific  com- 
putations have  as  yet  been  made  to  measure 
the  sampling  variability  of  the  seasonally 
adjusted  data,  but  It  probably  Is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  unadjusted  figures 
(see  tables  E  to  O).  For  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  rate  of  unemployment,  changes  from 
month  to  month  would  have  to  be  almost 


two-tenths  of  1  percent  before  they  could  be 
regarded  as  statistically  significant  at  the 
two-thirds  confidence  Interval  (one  standard 
error ) . 

In  evaluating  deviations  from  the  seasonal 
pattern — that  is,  changes  in  a  seasonally 
adjusted  series — It  is  also  Important  to  note 
that  seasonal  adjustment  is  merely  an  ap- 
proximation based  on  past  experience.  Fur- 
thermore, nonseasonal  changes  may  be  sec- 
ular, cyclical,  or  Irregular,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  these  fluctuations.  Secular  growth 
is  exemplified  by  the  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's labor  force  over  time  as  the  population 
of  working  age  continues  to  Increase.  Ir- 
regular phenomena,  such  as  weather  condi- 
tions, the  timing  of  the  survey  week  in 
relation  to  peak  activity,  strikes,  etc..  may 
cause  departures  from  average  seasonal  ex- 
pectations. 

Population  coverage:  Except  as  otherwise 
specified,  the  data  presented  in  this  report 
relate  to  the  civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  14  years  of  age 
and  over  which  comprises  all  civilians  living 
within  the  continental  United  States  ex- 
cept Inmates  of  penal  institutions,  homes 
for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  needy,  mental  in- 
stitutions, tuberculosis  sanitariums,  and 
similar  places.  A  few  of  the  tables  include 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  part  of 
the  categories  "Total  nonlnstltutlonal  pop- 
ulation" and  "Total  labor  force." 

Source  of  data:  The  estimates  are  based 
on  data  obtained  monthly  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  current  sample  design,  insti- 
tuted in  May  1956.  is  spread  over  330  areas 
comprising  638  counties  and  independent 
cities,  with  coverage  in  each  of  the  48  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Approximately 
35.000  households  are  interviewed  each 
month.  Another  1.800  occupied  units,  on 
the  average,  are  visited  but  interviews  are 
not  obtained  because  the  occupants  are  not 
found  at  home  after  repeated  calls  or  are 
unavailable  for  some  other  reason.  There 
are  also  about  5.600  sample  units  in  an 
average  month  which  are  visited  but  are 
found  to  be  vacant  or  otherwise  not  to  be 
enumerated.  The  previous  sample  design, 
in  use  from  January  1954  through  April  1956, 
was  spread  over  230  sample  areas  comprising 
453  counties  and  independent  cities.  Data 
on  the  Armed  Forces  are  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Survey  week:  Beginning  with  data  for 
July  1955,  the  estimates  relate  to  the  calen- 
dar week  (Sunday  through  Saturday)  which 
contains  the  12th  of  the  month.  For  prior 
months,  data  relate  to  the  calendar  week 
containing  the  8th  of  the  month. 

Employment  status  concepts 
Employed:  Employed  persons  comprise 
those  who,  during  the  surrey  week,  were 
either  (a)  "at  work" — those  who  did  any 
work  for  pay  or  profit,  or  worked  without 
pay  for  15  hours  or  more  on  a  family  farm 
or  business;  or  (b)  "with  a  Job  but  not  at 
work" — those  who  did  not  work  and  were 
not  looking  for  work  but  had  a  Job  or  busi- 
ness from  which  they  were  temporarily 
absent  because  of  vacation.  Illness,  indus- 
trial dispute  or  bad  weather,  or  because 
they  were  taking  time  off  for  various  other 
reasons.  Prior  to  1957,  the  statistics  also 
Included   in  the  group   "with  a  Job  but  not 

at  work "  persons  on  layoff  who  had  definite 
Instructions  to  return  to  work  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  layoff — now  classified 
as  "imemployed" — and  persons  waiting  to  re- 
port to  new  wage  and  salary  Jobs  scheduled 
to  start  within  the  following  30  days,  now 
classified  either  as  "unemployed"  or  (If  In 
school  during  the  survey  week)  as  "not  in 
the  labor  force." 

Unemployed :  Unemployed  persons  Include 
those  who  did  not  work  at  all  during  the 
survey  week  and  were  looking  for  work. 
Also  Included  as  "unemployed"  are  those  who 


did  not  work  at  all  during  the  surrey  week 
and  (a)  were  waiting  to  be  called  back  to 
a  Job  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off; 
or  (b)  were  waiting  to  report  to  a  new  wage 
or  salary  Job  scheduled  to  start  within  the 
following  30  days  (and  were  not  in  school 
during  the  survey  week):  or  (c)  would  have 
been  looking  for  work  except  that  they  were 
temporarily  ill  or  believed  no  work  was 
available  in  their  line  of  work  or  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Prior  to  1967,  part  of  group  (a)  above — 
those  whose  layoffs  were  for  definite  periods 
of  less  than  30  days — were  classified  as  "em- 
ployed" (With  a  Job  but  not  at  work)  rather 
than  as  "unemployed,"  as  were  all  of  the  per- 
sons in  group  (b)  above  (waiting  to  start 
new  Jobs  within  30  days) . 

Labor  force :  The  civilian  labor  force  rom- 
prUes  the  toUl  of  all  civilians  classified  as 
"employed"  or  "unemployed"  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  described  above.  The  total 
labor  force  also  Includes  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  stationed  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad 

Not  in  labor  force:  All  civilians  14  years 
of  age  and  over  who  are  not  classified  as 
employed  or  unemployed  are  defined  as  "not 
in  labor  force."  These  persons  are  further 
classified  as  "engaged  in  own  home  house- 
work," "In  school."  "unable  to  work"  because 
of  long-term  physical  or  mental  illness,  and 
"other."  The  "other"  group  Includes  for  the 
most  part  retired  persons,  those  reported  as 
too  old  to  work,  the  voluntarily  Idle,  and  sea- 
sonal workers  for  whom  the  survey  week  fell 
In  an  off  season  and  who  were  not  reported  as 
unemployed.  Persons  doing  only  incidental 
unpaid  family  work  (less  than  16  hours)  are 
also  classlfled  as  "not  in  labor  force."  Since 
January  1967,  the  category  "not  In  labor 
force — in  school"  includes  a  small  group 
formerly  classified  as  employed  (with  a  Job 
but  not  at  work),  namely,  persons  attending 
school  during  the  survey  week  who  had  new 
Jobs  to  which  they  were  scheduled  to  report 
within  30  days.  Persons— whether  or  not 
attending  school — who  had  new  Jobs  not 
scheduled  to  begin  until  after  30  days  (and 
not  working  or  looking  for  work)  are  classi- 
fied as  not  in  labor  force  under  both  the  new 
and  old  definitions. 

Occupation,  industry,  and  class  of  worker: 
Occupation,  industry,  and  class  of  worker 
daU  apply  to  the  Job  held  in  the  survey  week. 
Persons  with  two  or  more  Jobs  are  classlfled 
in  the  Job  at  which  they  worked  the  greatest 
number  of  hours. 

The  major  occupation  groups  used  here  are 
the  same  as  those  used  In  the  "1950  Census  of 
Population."  The  categories  shown  within 
some  of  the  major  groups  are  either  detailed 
occupations  or  combinations  thereof.  The 
composition  of  these  groups  is  available  upon 
request  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  industry  groups  used  here  are  mainly 
major  groups  used  in  "1960  Census  of  Popu- 
lation." The  composition  of  the  major  in- 
dustry groups  Is  shown  in  volume  II  of  the 
"1950  Census  of  Population. ~ 

The  class-of-worker  breakdown  speclfles 
"Wage  and  salary  workers,"  subdivided  into 
private  and  government  workers,  "Self-em- 
ployed workers,"  and  "Unpaid  family  work- 
era."  Wage  and  salary  workers  receive  wages, 
salary,  commission,  tips,  pay  in  kind,  tx 
piece  rates  from  a  private  employer  or  from 
a  governmental  unit.  Self-employed  workers 
have  their  own  business,  profession,  or  trade, 
or  operate  a  farm,  for  profit  or  fees.  Unpaid 
family  workers  work  without  pay  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  business  operated  by  a  member  of 
the  household  to  whom  they  are  related  by 
blood  or  marriage. 

Hoxirs  of  work:  The  statistics  on  hours  of 
work  relate  to  the  actual  number  of  hours 
worked  during  the  survey  week.  For  persons 
working  in  more  than  one  Job,  these  flgures 
relate  to  the  number  of  hoiuv  worked  In  all 
Jobs  during  the  week.  Average  hours  Is  an 
arithmetic  mean  computed  from  a  dlstrlbu- 
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tion  of  single  hours  of  work.  Persons  with 
Jobs  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week 
are  excluded  from  the  computations. 

Persons  designated  as  working  "full  time" 
are  those  who  worked  35  hours  or  more  in 
the  survey  week;  those  designated  as  "part 
time"  are  persons  who  worked  between  1 
and  34  hours.  Part-time  workers  are  further 
cla^aifled  by  their  usual  status  at  their 
pre-tent  Job  (either  full  time  or  part  time) 
and  by  their  reason  for  working  part  time 
during  the  survey  week  (economic  or  other 
resu.ona).  "Economic  reasons"  Include: 
Sla<.-k  work,  material  shortages,  repairs  to 
plant  or  equipment,  start  or  termination  of 
job  during  the  week,  and  inability  to  find 
full-time  work.  "Other  reasons"  Include: 
Liibor  dispute,  bad  weather,  own  illness, 
vac.itlon,  demands  of  home  housework, 
sch  tol.  etc.,  no  desire  for  full-time  work, 
full-time  worker  only  during  peak  season, 
and  other  such  reasons. 

Duration  of  unemployment;  TTie  duration 
of  unemployment  represents  the  length  of 
time  (through  the  current  survey  week) 
during  which  persons  classlfled  as  unem- 
ployed had  been  continuously  looking  for 
work  or  would  have  been  looking  for  work 
except  for  temporary  illness,  or  belief  that 
no  work  was  available  In  their  line  of  work 
or  In  the  community.  For  persons  on  lay- 
off, duration  of  unemployment  represents 
the  number  of  full  weeks  since  the  termina- 
tion of   their  most   recent  employment. 

Comparability  with  related  data:  The  em- 
ployment data  shown  here  were  obtained  by 
Interviews  with  occupants  of  households  and 
will  differ  from  employment  data  based  on 
reports  from  individual  business  establish- 
menu  and  farms.  "The  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Labor  Force"  provides  Information  about 
the  work  status  of  the  whole  population, 
without  duplication.  Persons  employed  at 
mort-  than  one  Job  are  counted  only  once  as 
employed,  and  are  classified  according  to  the 
Job  M  which  they  worked  the  greatest  num- 
ber cf  hours  during  the  svu-vey  week.  Esti- 
mates based  on  reports  from  business  estab- 
lishments and  farms,  on  the  other  hand, 
count  more  than  once  p>ersons  who  work  for 
more  than  one  establifhment.  Differences 
will  iilso  arise  from  the  fact  that  other  esti- 
mates, unlike  those  presented  here,  generally 
exclude  private  household  workers,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  self-employed  persons, 
and  may  Include  workers  less  than  14  years 
of  age.  In  addition,  persons  with  a  Job  but 
not  at  work  are  Included  with  the  employed 
In  the  estimates  shown  here,  whereas  only 
part  of  this  group  Is  likely  to  be  Included  in 
employment  figures  based  on  establishment 
payroll  reports. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  unemploy- 
ment estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis 
are  not  directly  comparable  with  the  pub- 
lished figures  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion claims  or  claims  for  veterans'  readjust- 
ment allowances.  In  the  first  place,  certain 
persons  such  as  private  household  workers 
and  State  and  local  government  workers  are 
usually  not  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Also,  the  quallficaUons  for  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation  differ  from 
the  definition  of  unemployment  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  For  example,  per- 
sons with  a  Job  but  not  at  work  and  persons 
working  only  a  few  hours  during  the  week  are 
sometimes  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, but  are  classlfled  by  the  Bureau 
as  employed.  Furthermore,  some  persons 
may  be  reported  as  not  looking  for  work  even 
though  they  might  consider  themselves  avail- 
able for  Jobs  and  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Rounding  of  estimates:  Individual  figures 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  with- 
out being  adjusted  to  group  toUls,  which 
are  Independently  rounded.  Percentages 
are  based  on  the  rounded  absolute  numbers. 
Reliability  of  esUmates:  Since  the  esti- 
mates are  based  on  a  sample,  they  may  dtf- 
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fer  somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would 
have  been  obtained  If  a  complete  census 
had  been  taken  using  the  same  schedules, 
instructions,  and  enumerators.  As  In  any 
survey  work,  the  results  are  also  subject  to 
errors  of  response  and  reporting.  These  may 
be  relatively  large  in  the  case  of  persons 
with  Irregular  attachments  to  the  labor 
market. 

The  standard  error  Is  primarily  a  measure 
of  sampling  variability,  that  Is,  the  varia- 
tions that  might  occur  by  chance  because 
only  a  sample  of  the  population  is  surveyed 
As  calculated  fo-  this  report,  the  standard 
error  also  partially  measures  the  effect  of 
response  and  enumeration  errors,  but  does 
not  reflect  any  systematic  biases  In  the  data 
The  chances  are  about  68  out  of  100  that  an 
estimate  from  the  sample  would  differ  from 
a  complete  census  by  less  than  the  standard 
error.  The  chances  are  about  95  out  of 
100  that  the  difference  would  be  less  than 
twice  the  standard  error  and  about  99  out 
of  100  that  It  would  be  less  than  2%  times 
as  large. 

Table  E. — Standard  error  of  major  employ- 
ment status  categories 
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Table  F. — Standard  error  of  level  of  monthly 
estimates 
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The  estimates  of  standard  errors  shown  in 
the  'ollowlng  tables  are  approximations  for 
the  330-area  sample.  Corresponding  figures 
for  the  230-area  sample  may  be  found  in 
previous  reports  in  this  series  (see  "Current 
Population  Rep>orts,"  series  P-57,  No.  166). 
Table  E  shows  the  average  estimates  of 
standard  errors  for  the  major  employment 
status  categories.  The  figures  presented  in 
table  P  are  to  be  used  for  other  character- 
istics and  are  approximations  of  the  stand- 
ard errors  of  all  such  characteristics.  In 
order  to  derive  standard  errors  which  would 
be   applicable   to   a   wide  variety   of   labor 


force  Items  and  could  be  prepared  at  a 
moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  table  P  should 
be  interpreted  as  providing  an  indication  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  standard 
errors  rather  than  as  the  precise  standard 
error  for  any  specific  item. 

The  standard  error  of  the  change  in  an 
Item  from  one  month  to  the  next  month  is 
more  closely  related  to  the  standard  error 
of  the  monthly  level  for  that  item  than  to 
the  size  of  the  specific  month-to-month 
change  itself.  Thus,  in  order  to  use  the 
approximations  to  the  standard  errors  of 
month-to-month  changes  as  presented  in 
table  O,  it  is  first  necessary  to  obtain  the 
standard  error  of  the  monthly  level  of  the 
item  in  table  F,  and  then  find  the  stand- 
ard error  of  the  month-to-month  change  in 
table  G  corresponding  to  this  standard  error 
of  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  table  G 
applies  to  estimates  of  change  between  2 
consecutive  months.  Changes  between  the 
current  month  and  the  same  month  last 
year,  or  l>etween  2  other  nonconsecutlve 
months,  will  generally  be  subject  to  some- 
what greater  sampling  variability  than  Is 
indicated  in  table  G. 

Illustration:  Assume  that  the  tables 
showed  the  total  number  of  persons  work- 
ing a  specific  number  of  hours,  as  15  million, 
an  Increase  of  500,000  over  the  previous 
month.  Linear  interpolation  In  the  first 
column  of  table  F  shows  that  the  standard 
error  of  15  million  Is  about  160,000.  Conse- 
quently, the  chances  are  about  68  out  of  100 
that  the  figure  which  would  have  been  ob- 
tained from  a  complete  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  working  the  given  number  of 
hours  would  have  differed  by  less  than  160,- 
000  from  the  sample  estimate.  Using  the 
160.000  as  the  standard  error  of  the  monthly 
level  in  table  G,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
Standard  error  of  the  500,000  Increase  U  about 
135.000. 

Table    O. — Standard    error    of    estimates    of 
month-to-month  change 
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The  statistics  by  age  and  sex  in  table 
2  are  generally  subject  to  smaller  sampling 
variability  than  would  l>e  indicated  by  ref-  ■ 
erence  to  tables  F  and  G.  The  reductions 
are  particularly  large  lor  estimates  amount- 
ing to  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  the  specific  age-sex  category  ( for 
example,  the  number  of  males  In  the  labor 
force  In  most  age  groups).  For  estimates - 
comprising  small  proportions  of  the  total 
population  (such  as  the  unemployed  or  cer- 
tain categories  of  the  group  not  in  the  la- 
bor force)  the  standard  errors  in  tables  F 
and  G  constitute  satisfactory  approxima- 
tions. 

The  reliability  of  an  estimated  percentage, 
computed  by  using  sample  data  for  both 
numerator  and  denominator,  depends  upon 
both  the  size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size 
of  the  total  upon  which  the  percentage  la 
based.  Estimated  percentages  are  relatively 
more  reliable  than  the  corresponding  ab- 
solute estimates  of  the  nimierator  of  the 
percentage,  particularly  If  the  percentage 
Is  large  (50  percent  or  greater). 
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Table  1. — Employment  atatuM  of  the  noninatUutional  poptdcUion  of  the  United  Slate$ 

(Tbouaanda  of  persons  14  jMn  of  ac*  uid  over] 


May  11 


We«k  fndin|>— 


BOTH   SEXES 

July  13.  1W7 

Aug.  17.  1967 

Sept.  14,  IM7 

Oct.  12,  1957 

Nov.  Ifl,  1957 

Dec.  14,  1987 

Jan.  18,  1958 

Keb.  IS,  1948 

Mw.  15,  1958 , 

:Apr.  12,  1958 , 

May  17.  1958. , 

June  14,  1958 

July  12.  1958 

Auk.  16.  1958. 

Sept.  13,  1958 

Oct.  18,  1958 

Nov.  15.  1958 

Dec.  13,  1958 

Jan.  17,  1956 

Feb.  14.  1909 

Mar.  14,  1959 

Apr.  18,  1959 

MALE 

July  13,  1957 

Au(f.  17,  1957 

Sept.  14,  1967 ,. 

Oct.  12.  1957 

Nov.  16,  1957 

Dec.  14.  1957 

Jan.  18.  1958 

Feb.  15,  1958 

Mar.  15,  1958 

Aur.  12,  1958 

May  17.  1958 

June  14,  1958 

July  12,  1958 

Aug.  16,  1958 

Sept.  13.  1958 

Oct.  18.  1958  

Nov.  15.  1958 

Dec.  13.  1958 

Jan.  17,  19.'59 

Feb.  14.  1959 

Mar.  14,  1959 

Apr.  18.  1969 


Totel 

noninstl- 

tutlonal 

population 


rSMALI 


July  13.  1957 

Aug.  17.  1967 

Sept.  14.  19.'i7 

Oct.  12.  1957 

Nov.  16.  1957 

Dec.  14. 19.W 

Jan.  18.  1958 

Feb.  15.  1958 

Mar.  15.  1958 

Apr.  12,  1968 

May  17,  1968 

June  14,  1958 

July  12,  1958 

Aug.  16.  1958. 

Sept.  13.  1968 

Oct.  18,  1958 

Nov.  15,  1968 

Dec.  13,  1958 

Jan.  17,  1959 

Feb.  14,  1959 

Mar.  14,  1959 

Apr.  18,  1969 


120,579 
la).  713 
12(1, 842 
lAI,  983 
121.  \m 
121.221 
121.325 
121,  432 
121.. VVi 
121.  656 
121.  776 
121,900 

121.  9»3 

122.  OW 
172.  219 
122,  3<'>1 
122.  486 
1-22.  600 
122.  724 
r22.  8T2 
122,  945 
123.059 


88.879 
.Vt.939 
58.996 
59.060 
.W.  116 
59.  164 
.W,  206 
59,251 
59,305 
50,346 
59. 398 
.W.  4,S3 
89.492 
69.536 
.W.  .MM 
59. 663 
59.718 
69.773 
50.822 
59.868 
59.918 
69.967 


61,700 

61.774 

61,846 

61.922 

61,993 

62.  0.17 

62.119 

fa.  181 

f.2.  2fa 

62.  310 

62.  378 

62,44A 

62.  .Wl 

62.  .I-V. 

62,623 

62.698 

62.7t» 

62.836 

62.902 

62.964 

63.027 

03,092 


Total  labor  force.  In- 
eluding  Armed  Forces 


Number 


73.051 
71.8;« 
71.044 
71.299 
70,790 
70,  458 
(VU,  »79 
m.HH 

70.  I,S8 
70,681 
71.603 
73.049 
73,  104 
72,703 

71.  375 
71,743 
71,112 
70,701 
71),  027 
70.062 
70.768 
71,210 


60.307 
49.  745 
48.620 
46,503 
48,286 
48,096 

47,  m\ 
47.944 
48.128 
48,396 
48,858 
50, 1105 
80.359 
60,017 
48,759 
48.756 
48.418 
48.190 
47,981 
48. 073 

48.  3(<() 
48,663 


22.  745 
22.088 
22.484 
22.796 

22.  362 

21.  .W8 
21.861 
22.032 
22,286 
22,745 

23,  (M3 
22,746 

22,  fJW 
22.617 
22.987 
22,  695 
22,510 
22,046 
21,tW9 
22,406 
22,667 


Percent  of 
nonlrutl- 
tutlonal 
popula- 
tion 


OlvllUn  labor  R>ro« 


.MJ.  5 
.S8.  8 
.'■8.9 
.S8.5 
f».\ 

.W.5 
57.7 
.».  1 
68.8 
60.9 
.W.  9 
H».h 
.VJ.4 
.Vt.6 
.W.  1 
.S7.  7 
S7.  I 
."47.0 
.S7.6 
57.9 


8.14 
84.4 

8Z4 
8Z  1 
81.7 
81.3 
80.7 
80.9 
81.1 
81.5 
82.3 
84.1 
84.6 
84.0 
81.8 
81.7 
81.1 
80.6 
80.3 
80.3 
HO.  7 
81.1 


3A.9 
35.8 
36.3 
36.8 
36.3 
36.0 
.14.7 
36.2 
3&4 
35.8 
36.6 
30.9 
36.4 
36l3 
36.  1 
36.7 
36.2 
35.8 
36.0 
34.9 
3&6 
36.8 


Total 


70,228 

as,  MM 

flB^325 

68.  513 
68,  Ot>l 
67,770 
66.732 
67.  IflO 

67,  5ir) 
68.027 
68.965 
7<t.  418 
7«).  473 
70.  067 
6K740 
60.111 

68.  4K'i 
68.  )r>l 
67,  430 

67.  471 

68.  189 
68.639 


47.  .M  7 
46.940 
4.'5.835 
4.S.  751 
45..VW 
46.440 
45.1M6 
4.V3a2 
*\  510 
4.S,  774 
46.  252 
47.406 
47.759 
47.412 
46,155 
46,155 
46,822 
4.^  601 
4.^,417 
4.V514 
4.S.  MI3 
46,114 


22.711 
22.  (KM 
22,390 
22,7ta 
22,479 
22.330 
21,  .146 
3I.H29 
22.000 
23.254 
23,713 
23,012 
22,714 
22,655 
23,586 
23,95«-> 
22,663 
22,479 
23,013 
31,957 
23,376 
22,635 


Employed 


Total 


87,221 
66.386 
66.674 
66.0115 
64.873 
«14,  396 
62.238 
6I.)M8 
62,311 
62,  907 
64.  061 
*>4.  981 
«»,  I7« 
h,V367 
64,629 
tUl.  MV, 
64.  tAl 
63.B73 
62.  706 
62.722 
63.828 
65.012 


*K  713 

45.344 
44.270 
44.167 
43.548 
43.  (H7 

42.  m5 
41.700 
41.767 
42.282 
42.986 
43.884 
44.247 
44.331 
43.53« 

43.  701 
43.318 
42,  699 
42.  135 
42,1.16 
42.  H42 
43.798 


21.508 
21.  (Ml 
2I,4(»4 
21,849 
21,326 
21,349 

20.  193 
20,288 
20.544 
20.625 
21.075 
21.096 
20.933 
21.(t36 
21.090 
21.605 

21,  .334 
21. 273 
20.671 
20.566 
20,986 
21,  214 


Airrlml- 
ture 


7,772 
6.823 
6.548 
6.  H37 
.V817 
5.385 
4.  MM 
4.  K30 
■N  (172 
.1.  .1.18 
6.  272 
6,  WIO 
C.7I8 
6,621 
6,191 
6.4(H 
5.HH5 
4.871 
4.6M 
4.692 
.1.203 
6.848 


8.975 
6,391 
6.115 
6.293 
4.834 
4.634 
4.399 
4,271 
4.427 
4.704 
6.U34 
6,296 
5.346 
6.291 
4.  V16 
6,008 
4,704 
4,236 
4.154 
4. 165 
4.506 
4.9U0 


1,797 

1,433 

1,403 

1.146 

982 

751 

M9 

660 

645 

855 

1.249 

1.603 

1.373 

1,330 

1,275 

1,396 

991 

636 

539 

527 

608 

049 


Nonafrri- 

cultiirul 

tDdu9trirs 


Unemployed 


60,449 
80,562 
,10,  166 
.19.  168 
69.  0.17 
60.  012 
57.  240 
.17.  I. IK 
57.239 

57.  349 
,17.  7N9 

.1H.  (IHI 

5H,4«1 
68,746 

.18.438 
,18.  9I>2 
.18.9.18 
.IV.  Krj 

58,  013 
68.  (Km 
.18,  6-2,1 
SO,  163 


39.738 
.19,9.13 
.19.  1.15 
;«.865 
38.713 
38.413 
37.646 
37.429 
37.340 

37.  578 
37,962 

38.  ,188 
38.901 
39.4MO 
38.623 
38,  6K1 
38.614 
38.4<'>4 
37.981 

37.  WUl 

38.  :«8 
38,  M« 


191711 

19.609 

20.  (JOI 

20,  303 

20.343 

20.  .196 

19.  .194 

19.729 

19.809 

19.  77«) 

19.826 

19.403 

19.560 

Itt.  706 

19.815 

20.209 

20.343 

20.638 

30.032 

30.030 

30.387 

3a  365 


Number 


3.007 
2.609 
2,  5.12 

2.  .VM 

3.  188 
3.374 
4.494 
.M73 
.M9H 
.M30 
4,9I»4 
.\437 
5.-2V4 
4,609 
4.111 
:t.8l»5 
3.833 

4.  UIH 
4.724 
4.749 
4.362 
3.627 


1,803 
1..196 
1.565 
1.104 
2.041 
Z393 
3.141 
3.632 
3.743 
3.492 
3.366 
3.  .121 
3.  613 
3.  (Ml 
Z.6I5 
2.4.14 
2,6m 
2.902 
3.282 
3.360 
ZV71 
2,317 


I,3(a 
1.013 
986 
914 
1.147 
981 
1.3.13 
1..141 
1.4.16 
1.(139 
1,638 
1,915 
1,781 
1,610 
1.496 
1.3.11 
1,339 
1,306 
1.442 
1.391 
1.391 
1.310 


Percvnt  of  ciTlllan 
labor  force 


Not  ad- 

ju.st<Ml  for 

!(e&sonallty 


4  3 

3.8 
3.7 
J.7 
4.7 
6.0 
6.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.5 
7.1 
7.7 
7.8 
6.7 

6.8 
8.6 
6.0 
7.0 
7.0 
6  4 
&3 


3.8 

3.3 
S.4 

S.8 
4.6 
&S 
7.0 
&0 
K3 
7.6 
7.1 
7.4 
7.4 
6.5 
&7 
&3 
&8 
&4 
7.3 
7.4 
6.8 
6lO 


6.3 
4.6 
4.4 

4.0 
6.1 
4.4 

6.3 
7.1 
6.6 
7.3 
7.2 
8.3 
7.8 
7.1 
&6 
«k9 
6.9 
Ki 
6.6 
6.S 
113 
6.t 


Adjusted 
for  .^a- 
sonulity 


'  Revised. 


Not  In 
Iftbor  Idroe 


4.2 

47.  .128 

4.3 

4M.K80 

4.6 

49.707 

4.7 

40.604 

4.9 

50.  SIN 

iO 

.V).  76.-1 

.V8 

51.947 

6.7 

51,1127 

7.0 

51.397 

7.5 

50.975 

7.2 

60.173 

6.8 

48.861 

7.  a 

4H,8a» 

7.6 

m,im 

7.2 

50,844 

7.! 

60,618 

&t 

6I.S74 

6il 

51.900 

6.0 

58,687 

6.1 

52,770 

6.8 

82.177 

8l3 

51. 840 

10 

8.673 

4.1 

9,106 

4.6 

10.376 

4.7 

10.  5.17 

4.0 

10.811 

5.0 

11.016 

&.e 

11.406 

6.4 

11.307 

7.0 

11.179 

7.S 

10.961 

7.1 

10.  .140 

■OlS 

9.448 

7.7 

9.  I3:< 

7.t 

0.919 

7.4 

tU.N38 

7.2 

10.907 

6.0 

11.  Ill 

6.1 

11.  .182 

8l9 

11,841 

&9 

11.705 

&6 

11.6.W 

4.8 

11.314 

4.7 

.18,9.16 

4.7 

30,f»(fi 

4.7 

39,4-23 

18 

31,136 

6.0 

30,488 

6.0 

39.6*6 

6.9 

40.541 

&9 

40.330 

fc7 

40.31* 

7.9 

40.024 

7.0 

39.633 

7.0 

39.401 

6.9 

301756 

7.3 

aotsw 

7.1 

40.006 

7.0 

H7II 

5L7 

401 174 

6.1 

40ia6 

6.1 

40.816 

&S 

4UlV75 

n.3 

40.610 

&3 

4asss 
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Table  2.-Employment  .tatue  of  the  nonimtitutional  population,  by  age  and  eex,  for  the  United  StaU,:  Week  of  Apr.  12-18,  1959 


(Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  overj 


Age  and  sex 


Both  sexes. 


Tot*l  labor  force. 

Including  Armed 

Forces 


Number 


Male 

14  to  17  years 

14  and  15  years 

li>and  17  years 

18  to -'4  years 

]>>  and  19  years 

31  to  24  years 

25  to, (4  years 

25  to  29  years 

*  to  34  years. 

35  to  44  years 

35  to  3»  years 

40  to  44  ynXi 

45  to  :4  yrars 

4.1  to  49  years 

SO  to  64  years 

551(1  (4  year.' , 

.15  to  .19  years 

60  to  04  y»-ar» , 

65  yra's  and  over 

66  to  60  yrmnt 

70  years  aud  over 

Female 

l4toi;  year« 

H  iiiid  1.1  year^ 

16  iind  17  years 

18  to-JI  yi-ar^  

18  ind  IV  yeant 

30  to  24  yi-an 

25  to  34  years 

'25  to  20  years 

;io  'o  34  yean .... 

3.1  to  44  y«"ar> .. 

35  ;o  3V  years 

40  to  44  years 

4.'-  to  .14  year* 

45  10  49  year* 

.VI  to  54  years 

86  to  M  year* 

55  to  60  year* 

60  10  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

65  10  69  ye.-ir? 

70  yvart  and  over 


71,210 
48,653 


1.717 
681 
1.  13«i 
6.587 
1.691 
4.896 
11,008 

.1.741 
11.218 
5, 832 
.1,  3'MJ 
».  477 
.1,(»s-. 
4,3<I2 
6,-UH 
.■«,.164 
2.714 
2.331) 
I.  264 
1,066 


Percent  of 
noninsti- 
tutional 
popula- 
tion 


57.9 


81.1 


31.3 

30.8 
42.2 
83.8 
72.0 
88.8 
97.5 
9r..  6 

9S.  4 
97.8 
97.9 
97.8 
Wi.  2 
06.9 
95.4 
87.2 
91.1 
82.7 
:m.  5 

47.8 
26.9 


OivlUan  labor  force 


Number 


68.639 
46,>114 


22.557 

913 

261 

<i.12 

1.  4.V1 

l.(»'iO 

2.39:1 

4.094 

1.H77 

■J.  217 

\  24H 

2,  .ViS 

2.6X0 

.1.  097 

--'.  '<-'8 

1.  IHO 

2.017 

I.74K 

1    160 

H3.1 

498 

.-37 

3.1.8 


17.1 

9.6 

24.9 

44.4 

4«..  1 
43.7 
3,1  2 
:44.0 
36.4 
43  r, 
41.1 
46.3 
49.3 
51  3 
47.2 
37.2 
41  8 
31.9 
10.2 
16.7 
6.5 


1,663 

.181 
1,()S2 
5.  10^ 
1.  286 
3.K22 
10.  ;iHO 
4,  S>;4 
.1.  .117 
10,  ,K<.«2 
5.(109 
5.283 
9,  4-.N 
.1,  (I4S 
4.  .1M) 
6,314 
3,  .161 
2,  7.1.-1 
2.  XW 
1.2•^ 
1.0t'>6 

22.  .125 


Percent  of 
civilian 
nonin.stl- 
tutional 
popula- 
tion 


57.0 


80.3 


Employed 


Agricul- 
ture 


30.6 
20.8 
41.0 
W.O 
•Ml.  2 
86.  1 
97.3 
0<i.  3 
OS.  3 
97.8 
•J7.8 
97.7 
W.  2 
96.8 
05.4 
87.2 
91.1 
H2.7 
34.5 
47.8 
25.9 


5.848 
4.900 


Nonagrl- 
cultural 
indus- 
tries 


413 

171 
242 
.182 
215 
367 
(iffcl 
307 
3,18 
872 
400 
472 
981 
.127 
454 
778 
420 

.^18 

610 
350 


59.163 

38.898 


1.033 

3.16 

(i77 
4,().';i 

M)4 
3.147 
9,  ii() 

4.290 
4,  SfiO 
9.  (.49 
5.002 
4.647 
8,072 
4.  .1.13 
3.719 
.1.  241 
2.976 
2.2(i5 
l.fiOl 
921 
680 


Unemployed 


Number 


3.627 


2.317 


217 

.14 

l(Ki 

475 
167 
308 
ACA 
2<i7 
198 

ri 

207 
164 
373 
167 
206 
294 
165 
129 
120 
83 
37 


Percent  of 

civilian 

labor 

force  ' 


5.3 


5.0 


Total 


13.0 
9.3 
15.0 
9.3 
13.0 
8.1 
4.5 
5.5 
3.6 
3.4 
3.7 
3.1 
4.0 
3.3 
4.7 
4.7 
4.6 
4.7 
6.2 
6.-» 
3..i 


51.849 
11.314 


Not  in  labor  force 


Keeping 
house 


913 

ari 
6.12 
3.  4.K'> 
1.0.14 
2, 1K2 
4,1)86 
1.  872 
2.214 
.1.  243 
■2.  .'4i.1 
2.678 
.\  (i«.»5 
2.8-.'7 

2.017 
1.74X 
1.  160 

8ai 

498 

3;r 


35.7 


17.1 

9.6 

24.9 

44.3 

46.0 
43.6 
3.1.2 

:a.9 

36.3 
43.6 
41.0 
46.3 
49.3 
51.2 
47.1 
37.2 
41.8 
31.9 
10.2 
16.7 
6.5 


949 


66 

29 

37 

55 

15 

40 

1.17 

54 

103 

218 

112 

106 

217 

112 

105 

164 

08 

66 

73 

32 

41 


20.265 


723 
217 
.106 

3.  oo; 

899 

2.  K.7 

3.  7-2.1 
1,7-23 
2. 002 

4.  751 
2.331 
2.420 
4.629 
2,  .V)2 
2,067 
2.637 
1.  .174 
1.063 

734 
447 
•.♦S7 


1.310 


124 

15 

109 

316 

140 

176 

205 

96 

109 

-274 

123 

151 

248 

1.12 

96 

116 

76 

40 

28 

19 

0 


8.8 


13.  (i 
5.f' 
16.7 
9.2 
13.3 
7.4 
5.0 
5.1 
4.9 
5.2 
4.8 
5.7 
4.9 
.1.4 
4.2 
4.0 
4.3 
3.4 
3.4 
3.8 
2.7 


3.772 

2.215 

1..157 

1.276 

657 

619 

283 

187 

96 

250 

128 

122 

377 

166 

211 

927 

350 

.177 

4.429 

1,379 

3.050 


34.2.16 


86 


5 
3 
2 
9 
2 
7 
7 
5 
2 

18 
7 

11 

37 
7 

30 


In  school 


9.947 


Unable 
to  work 


Other 


1.835 


4.898 


3.033 

2.170 

1.4(;3 

1. 107 

574 

533 

133 

112 

21 

18 

15 

3 

6 

6 


1,119 


12 
3 

9 

34 

16 

18 

53 

29 

24 

85 

39 

46 

140 

49 

91 

261 

104 

158 

535 

127 

408 


5.810 


5.212 


40.5.35 


4.412 
2.445 
1.967 
4.  324 
1.238 
.3,086 
7,5-26 
3.&i9 
3.877 
6.794 
3.683 
3.111 
5,233 
2.690 
2.543 
4.029 
2.430 
2.499 
7.  .117 
2.491 
4.826 


34.171 


297 
49 

248 
3.  362 

613 
2.749 
7,396 
3.  5U2 
3.805 
6.696 
3,639 
3,ai7 
5.122 
2.648 
2.474 
4.796 
2.372 
2.424 
fi,.103 
2,375 
4.128 


120 

39 

81 

132 

66 

66 

92 

43 

49 

138 

72 

66 

224 

106 

118 

648 

239 

409 

3,857 

1,245 

2.612 


5.050 


4.009 

2.380 

1.689 

911 

602 

309 

46 

22 

24 

10 

5 

5 

8 

7 

1 

•8 

6' 

2 
-2 


716 


■  .Not  adjusted  for  v-o.'tonality. 

NoTt.— Tota   nonin.st.tutiona'  popu'nlion  may  I*  obtained  by  fumming  total 


4 

10 

2 

8 

24 

9 

15 

32 

14 

18 

59 

20 

39 

68 

32 

36 

518 

60 

468 


596 


42 
16 
26 
41 
21 
20 
60 
26 
34 
66 
26 
30 
46 
16 
30 
60 
26 
34 

293 
53 

240 


labor  force  and  not  in  labor  force;  civilian  noninstitutional  population  by  tiimrpjnf 
civilian  labor  force  and  not  in  labor  force. 


T.\Bi.E  Z.—Employmrnl  rtatut  of  the  civilian  nonimtitulional  population,  by  marital  status  and  sex,  for  the  United  States-  Week  of  Am- 

12-18,  1959  ^      *^' 


[Percent  distribution) 


Male 

Female 

Employment  status 

Married, 
wile  present 

Married, 
wife  absent 

Widowed  or 
divorced 

Single 

Married, 
husband 
present 

Married, 

hu.sband 

absent 

Widowed  or 
divorced 

Single 

Total  14  jrei«  and  over 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

l.."»l>or  force 

89.6 
10.4 

100.0 

84.4 

15.6 

100.0 

55.0 

45.0 

100.0 

58.5 

41.5 

100.0 

.10.8 

69.2 

100.0 

56.8 

4.1.2 

100.0 

39.3 

60.7 

100.0 

•Not  in  labor  force 

64.7 
100.0 

Total  in  labor  force 

Employed 

.Agriculture Lmmirmii"""!!"" 

S6.6 
9.4 

87.2 
3.4 

90.2 

13.3 

76.9 

9.8 

90.8 

10.3 

80.8 

9.2 

89.2 
16.7 
73.5 
10.8 

95.0 
5.6 

89.4 
6.0 

91.8 
5.1 

86.7 
8.2 

94.4 
2.0 

92.4 
6.6 

90.5 
7.? 

.Nonagricultural  industries 

(unemployed 
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Table  4. — Employment  $Uiiut  o/  the  civilian  nonin9titulional  population,  for  tJu  United  Stalea,  total  and  urban,  by  regiont:  Wttk  of 

Apr.  lt-18,  1969 


(PwoMit  dIatiibaUoo] 


TotiU 

Urbwi 

-  Percent  of  population 
U  years  an  J  over 

Percent  0/  l»bor  force 

14  ycurs  anJ  oTer 

Terocnt  of  labor  Ibm. 

RaC'on 

Employed 

rnom- 
ploycd 

Employed 

I-a^>o^ 
foroe 

Not  in 
labor 
force 

Total 

A»ri- 
culturp 

NcnaKTl- 

eultural 

laduatries 

Labor 
foroe 

-Sot  In 
labor 
forua 

Tol«l 

Arri 
culture 

Nonacrt- 

cultiinU 
tuauaUiM 

I'm  m 
ploycii 

United  StatM... 

57.0 

41.0 

M.7 

8.5 

8n.2 

5.3 

S&O 

4X0 

04  3 

OlO 

03L4 

5.7 

N«rthea"it    

57.6 
57.2 
S(I.O 

57.1 

42.4 

44.0 
43.7 

M.O 
M.4 
iM.6 
IM.1 

2.4 

11.3 
11.9 
7.9 

91.6 
M.I 

»2.7 
h7.2 

«.o 

4.6 
.V4 
4.9 

68.1 

87.5 
68.6 
57.6 

41.0 
42.  S 
41.4 
42.2 

93.6 
»4.  5 
94.2 
9&.S 

.ft 

.6 

1.7 

1.2 

93.1 
«».9 
9X6 

94.0 

.V5 
4.6 

North  Central 

Boutb  .......... 

Went 

Table  5. — Employmenl  tfalua  of  the  ciiilian  noninstitufional  population,  by  color  and  *ex,  for  the  I'nited  Stale*:    Week  of  Apr.  12-18,  19o0 

(TbouKUxls  of  pvrsoiif  14  yi'itr>  of  ft  and  oven 


Employment  status 


Civilian  noninstitutlonal  population 

Clvillnn  labor  force „_.... ..^„„„_.„ -«_... „_, 

Percent  of  population ... .__ ..... ._ _.... 

Employed     . ....... ...., 

Azrlculfure  ..... ..._ .«..j 

Nonanrlrtilttiral  Industries i 

Uneniployi-d . .. 

Percent  of  civilian  labor  force ,.. 

Not  In  labor  force .; . 


HVbUe 


Both  seies 


108.040 


61.270 

.^6.  6 

58.069 

.■•3.  3M3 

xwti 
4.7 

47.070 


Male 


61.735 


41.611 

Ml.  4 

39.761 

4. 21.=. 

XS.  54<. 

1.  (C>«i 

4  4 

10.124 


FeoiiUr 


96.606 


19.  n59 
34  7 

l\<H»t 

771 

IT.  037 

I. '151 

.'..3 
16.  946 


Noowhltr 


Both  !iexei< 


1X150 


7,170 

60  7 

fi,644 

m;3 

J.  TS« 
72t. 
9.9 

4,70) 


Mal<- 


6,694 


4,.'r04 

79.1 

4.037 

3.x- 2 

Vu 

Id  4 

1,190 


Female 


6^456 


X066 
44  4 

X6I)7 

17<t 

X4> 

^59 
0.0 

X.'.«) 


Table  6, — Employment  atatua  of  the  male 
veterana  of  World  War  II  in  the  civiltan 
noninatitutional  population,  for  the  United 
Statea:  Week  0/  Apr.  12-18,  1959 

I  In  t)iou!iiiD(Ls| 


T.\ni.K  7. —  Entployfti  persona,  hi/  type  of  imiuiitru,  riaaa  of  worker,  and  aex,  for  tha 
\l  niUd  Slatta:    Wr.k  of  Apr.  lJ-18.  I:*.jO 

IThousantls  of  per!<on>  14  year*  of  atre  and  orerl 


Employment  statu.'! 

Nunibor 

Total  male  vctcraas  of  World  War 

14.47. 

Civilian  labor  force 

14.087 

£mplo]red 

1X367 

Afrrlculture 

rr49 

.NonaKricultural  induytrles 

Unemployed 

1X938 
MO 

Not  in  labor  force,  total 

385 

Clajw  ol  worker 

Both  5CICS 

Mair 

FeoMk 

Total  employed 

OS.  012 

41, 7« 

31.214 

Agriculture 

5.848 

4,900 

000 

Wiiiio  an-l  salary  workers 

.^eif-»>nipioyf<i  \v0rkcr9 .'.rrr.'."i"""i 

I  npaid  family  worker* 

1.504 
3.  I..1 
I,li9.'> 

I.OOt 

Xra4 
475 

ns 

U7 

ao 

Nona?ricuItural  indu!>trie> 

59. 163 

38.200 

n.»s 

Wapeand  salary  workers 

53.364 

3X^0 

1IC47H 

In  private  households ..' 

•  iovcriunoiu  workers '.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.IV.'.'.'." '.'.'.'.' 

Other  »a?c  and  salary  workers.  .."""!""II1]"I 

2,630 
7, 773 

41,  «a 

»7 

4,7.V5 

28.723 

X212 

X0I7 

1X320 

Polf-enipioycd  workers I 

I'npa.d  family  worker* I. ".."'^11"' 

6.3.8 

.vto 

4,  WO 
61 

l,:*M 
4ru 

Table  S.— Employed  persomf  wilh  a  job  but  no!  at  trork;  by  reason  for  not  working  and  pay  Halu^,  for  tlu  I  niled  SiaUs:    Week  of  Apr.  12-lS, 

19.50 

IThousands  0/  [jersons  14  years  o(  n?e  and  overl 


Reason  for  not  workyif; 


Total  with  a  lob  but  not  at  work. 


Ila<I  weather 

Indu.strial  dispute 

\  «c;ition . 

Illness 

Another 


•N'onncrlculturaJ  Industries 


Total 

Wafe  and  saKiry 

worker* 

Number 

Pereenl  paid 

I.8.TJ 

L533 

4L«1 

42 

26 

382 
797 
259 

i* 

4'Jl 
370 

M.2 

34.  U 
2XS 

MaTn'rw  JS?".^d""rynr:it^A"dS2      lo^rriuWiS  '^£JS         2?  S,^»'  '^  "  ^''"   ""^  ''-"P^  "-^^^  ^^  <-'  '^^.n-'.'  -,hh> 


category  lively,  in  April. 


1959 
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Table  9.-Per.ona  at  u>ork,  by  hour.  u>orked,  type  of  industry,  and  claa.  of  rvorker,  for  the  Uniied  Statee:  Week  of  Apr,  12-18,  1959 

Agriculture 


Hours  worked  during  the  lurrey  week 


Total 


Tota! 


.Number  at  work,  thousands. 

Percent .... 

1  to  34  hours 


I  to  14  hours.. 
15  to  21  hours. 
22  to  29  liours. 
10  to  14  hours. 


MIo  40  boors. 


IS  to  39  hours. 
60  hours 


62,904 


loao 


1X8 


6.1 
4.9 
4.0 
X8 


4as 


5.671 


100.0 


Waire  and 

salary 

workers 


L539 


100.0 


Self- 
employed 
workers 


X037 


100.0 


31.0 


7.5 
1L2 

8.S 

4.7 


41  hours  or  more. 


41  to  47  hours.... 

4«  iKHirs 

49  hours  or  more. 


49  to  54  hours 

65  to  50  hours 

61)  to  fi«  hours 

70  hours  or  more. 


ATtrai^  (me«n)  hours. 


6.0 
4X6 

32.8 


7.8 

7.2 

17.8 


5.6 
X4 
XI 
4.7 


18.8 


6.2 
X6 

53.3 


4.8 

5.  1 

43.4 


40.7 


7.6 
4.4 

12.6 
18.8 


35.4 


1X7 
9.8 
7.1 
4.8 


20.9 


7.1 
X7 
4.6 
X5 


Unpaid 

family 

workers 


1,095 


100.0 


Nonagricultural  industries 


Total 


57.323 


Wage  and 

salary 

workers 


50.816 


8eU- 

employed 

workers 


5,967 


57.8 


28.4 

21.6 

7.8 


18.7 


12.1 


4.7 
14.0 


4«.0 


4.6 

6.3 

35.1 


8.7 

6.1 

10.9 

'   9.4 


5.3 
6.8 


67.1 


5.0 

.V3 

96.8 


8.6 

4.5 

15.0 

28.7 


17.0 


11.1 
5.9 


25.3 


4.4 

XO 
17.9 


X6 
1.7 
XI 
4.5 


6.0 
4.3 
X6 
X7 


100.0 


100.0 


Unpaid 
family 
Workers 


540 


100.0 


17.1 


5.8 
4.1 
X5 
X7 


1X9 


7.7 
4.5 
X6 
XI 


51.7 


X9 

45.8 


30.7 


&I 

7.4 

15.2 


45.7 


40.4 


52.6 


34.4 


5.4 
2.2 
4.3 
X3 


55.7 


6.2 
49.5 


2L2 


X7 
17.5 


27.3 


8.2 

7.3 

11.8 


4.8 
1.8 
X2 
XO 


40.2 


39.4 


fiO.8 


7.8 

8.5 

43.5 


10.8 

5,4 

1X6 

1X7 


38.8 


16.6 

12.9 

9.3 


23.6 


9.6 
14.0 


37.6 


X9 

6.4 

27.2 


46.9 


S.4 

X3 

XI 

11.4 


4L0 


Table  lO.—Peraon*  at  work  in  nonagricuUural  induatriea,  by  full-time  or  part-time  atatua,  by  age  and  aex,  for  the  United  Statea:   Week  of 

Apr.  12-18,  1959 


[Percent  dLstributioH) 

'         -_ 

Total  at  work 

Worked  1  to  34  hours  during  survey  week 

35  to  40  hours 

41  hours  or 
more 

Age  and  tei 

Total 

Usually  work  full  time  on 
present  iob 

Usually  work  part  time 
for— 

Areraga 

(mean) 
hours 

Part  time  for 

economic 

reasons 

Part  time  tor 
other  reasons 

Economic 
reasons 

Other  reasons 

Both  sexM 

loao 

17.6 

L7 

XI 

23 

ia4 

6L7 

3X7 

40.2 

Male 

100.0 

1X5 

L7 

X3 

L8 

5.8 

5L2 

36.4 

4X4 

14  to  17  years 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

10a  0 
loao 

89.8 

21.2 

7.7 

7.2 

X4 

3X7 

.5 
Z3 
L8 
L9 
L3 
L4 

LO 
X2 
X3 
X4 
X4 
X6 

4.4 

XI 
.9 
L2 
XO 
X4 

8X0 

1X6 

L7 

.7 

L7 

25.3 

7.0 
48.2 
53.5 
61.9 
64.8 
40.0 

X3 
30.6 
38.9 
40.9 
3X9 
26.3 

IH  to  24  years 

110 

X5  to  34  years 

3X0 

35  to  44  years 

44.0 

45  to  64  years 

44.8 

65  years  and  over 

43.6 

3G.3 

Female 

100.0 
100. 0 
loao 
100.0 
100.0 

1(10.0 

100.0 

27.3 
89.1 
19.6 
24.9 
25.0 
24.8 
46.6 

L8 
.2 
L6 
X3 
X4 
L6 
LO 

Z8 
.2 
L8 
X6 
X9 
X8 
X4 

X4 
X7 
Z3 
X7 
XI 
4.3 
4.0 

19.3 
86.0 
14.0 
16.3 
16.6 
16.2 
3X2 

6X9 
7.5 
66.2 
67.6 
514 
6L4 
27.3 

19.9 
X4 
1X2 
17.6 
20.6 
23.7 
26.0 

14  to  17  years ""*" 

35.9 

18  to  24  years 

25  to  34  yews 

35  to  44  yevs 

1X1 
36.4 
36.3 

45  to  04  yew 

66  yean  and  over 

36.0 
37.6 
3X4 

Table  11. — Peraon*  at  work  in  nonagricultural  induatriea,  by  full-time  or  part-time  atatua,  by  marital  atatua  and  sex,  for  the  United  State*: 

Week  of  Apr.  12-18,  1959 

(Percmt  distribution] 


_ 

Total  at 
work 

Worked  1  to  34  hours  during  survey  week 

35  to  40 

hours 

41  hours 
or  more 

Marital  status  and  set 

Total 

Usually  work  full  time 
on  present  job 

Usually  work  part  time 
for— 

Averaga 

(mean) 
hours 

Part  tUne  for 

economic 

reasons 

Part  time  for 

other 

reasons 

Economic 
reasons 

Other 
reasons 

Male 

loao 

1X5 

L7 

X3 

L8 

&8 

6L2 

Ml4 

4X4 

SInitle 

10a  0 
loao 
loao 

SX7 

X3 

1X8 

L9 
L& 
XO 

X7 
X4 
X4 

X8 

L2 
4.7 

24.3 
X2 
X7 

45.4 

5X1 
SXO 

2L9 
39.6 
29.3 

34.7 
4X9 
40.6 

Married,  wife  preaent 

Other! '.           - 

Kemale.—    _  ,  . 

loao 

27.3 

L8 

X8 

X4 

10.3 

5X9 

1X9 

85.9 

single 

100,0 

26.0 
29.0 
24.5 

.9 

XI 
ZO 

L5 
XI 

3.4 

X2 
XI 
5.4 

2L4 
20.7 

13.7 

56.9 
6X3 
«.9 

17.1 
1X8 
2&0 

34.4 
3X9 

37. 7 

«.?"'*^'  husband  pr«9ent'.._II™.I!I 
Other' ^_^^ 

10a  0 
10a  0 

'  Includes  separate],  widowed,  and  dlToroed  parsonsL 
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Tablb  12. — Perton*  at  tpork  in  nonagrieuUurol  industries,  by  fuU-iime  or  pari-Hmt  attUu$,  fty  color  and  tes.for  th$  United  Statet:  Wttk  of 

Apr.  19-18,  1969 


[P«rc«nt  distrlbatlofi) 
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Tabui  l5.-Oecupalion  group  of  employed  persons,  by  sex,  for  the  UnUed  Slates:  Week  of  Apr.  18-18,  1959 

^^  IThooiMidi  <rf  penons  14  years  of  a«e  aod  overj 


7795 


Touiat 
w«rk 

Worksd  1  to  M  boon  dnrlnc  sarray  week 

aeiaeo 
boon 

41hawBar 
mora 

Cetar  tndsex 

ToUl 

present  Job 

Usaany  work  part  thn<t 

▲▼«Ma 

(mean)  boun 

- 

Part  time 

(or  econoniir 

reaaiMu 

Part  time 
for  other 
reannna 

KeoBomlc 

reasons 

OOar 

WMit   

100.0 

I&S 

L5 

10 

1.7 

10.  S 

as 

n.e 

4a7 

Ifato     „. 

Mao 

100.0 

ILS 
a&o 

3.1 

L4 
13 

1ft  3 

8ft« 
M.S 

IftT 

FMiuto       

42.  < 

36.  ft 

KoDwblte -. 

100.0 

2&3 

3.1 

X9 

&1 

11.3 

51.4 

XLA 

37.1 

Matt           ,...,  

100.0 
100.0 

1ft  0 
3&S 

&3 

3.0 

4.« 

XS 

k7 
11.4 

Ift4 

57.7 

a.7 

aL4 

Female _ 

30.(1 
34.5 

Tablb  13. —  Wage  and  salary  workers  hy  full-titne  or  part-time  status,  by  major  industry  group,  for  the  United  Statts:   Week  at 

Apr.  ie-18,  1959 

IPeroent  diatrONitionl 


Major  industry  iiroup 


Agrtonltiire 

Nonagrioaltural  tndustrlaa ._ 

Conatructlon 

Manufacturing 

Durable  eoods 

NoDdorable  goods 

Transportation,      communication, 
otber  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

Service  Industries 

PrlTate  hwwehoMa .«^ 

Educational  serrloes 

Ail  otber  servloe  iBdoatriaa 

All  other  indastries _ 


aod 


Total  at 
work 


loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 


1  to  34  boors 


Total 


36.4 

17.1 

21.4 

0.5 

7.3 

U6 

8.3 

21.3 

35.8 
60.0 

aa6 

17.7 

lai 


Vsually  work  full 
time  on  present  job 


Part 
time 
tor  eco- 
nomic 


10 
1.7 
5.6 
14 
L* 
IS 

LO 
L3 
.7 
1.3 
.3 
.7 
.0 


Part 


ior 

oth«r 

reaaons 


6.4 
11 
S.l 
14 
16 
12 

18 
1.8 
13 
II 
11 
14 
4.3 


Usually  work  part 
lime  lor— 


Keo- 

nomlc 
reasons 


1L6 
14 

4.0 
LO 

LS 

LI 
14 
4.3 

18.7 
1.0 
1.0 
1.3 


Other 
reasons 


15.5 
0.0 
17 
17 
LS 
4.6 

16 
16.3 

18.7 

4a0 

17.2 

117 

17 


Uto30 

hours 


40 

hours 


41  taowi  or  iDore 


4.7 
ftS 

17 
IS 

11 
17 

4.0 
4.7 
11 
18 

lao 

14 
4.6 


14.0 
418 

sa4 

6Z4 

67.4 
86.7 

65.3 
34  0 
37.6 
117 
36.0 
44.0 
6a3 


Total 


410 
37.8 
2X8 
2X8 
2X2 
2X0 

2X5 
30  1 
27.6 
20.6 
3L6 
38.0 
36.1 


41  to  47 

48  boon 

boors 

boors 

4.6 

IS 

13 

7.3 

18 

18 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

10 

7.3 

7.1 

17 

lao 

117 

IS 

IS 

4.7 

11 

11.3 

4.3 

13 

7.  J 

IS 

7.4 

38.1 
11.8 
13 
10 
13 
7.6 

117 
U.4 
111 

lis 

US 

116 
11.4 


Tablb  14.— Persons  at  work,  by  full-time  or  part-time  status,  by  major  occupation  group,  for  the  United  States:  Week  of  Apr.  H-18,  1959 

IPereeot  dtotrlbatloal 


liajor  occupation  group 


'l/ 


Total 

at 
work 


Total  at  work. 


ProfMslonal,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Maoagara,  ofBcials,  and  proprietors,  except  larm. 

Clerkml  and  kindred  workeni. 1 I...  . 

Salea  workers _ 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers....." 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers I'. 

Private  household  workers „..._.. 

Serrloe  workers,  except  private  bouaehoidni""! 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen ........._...... 

Laboren,  except  farm  and  mine................... 


100.0 


1  to  34  boon 


Total 


Usoally  work  fnU 
time  on  present  )ob 


Part  time 
tor  eco- 
nomic 
reasons 


Part  time 
for  otber 
reasons 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1010 


118 


11.7 
30.8 
10 
14.1 
27.2 
10.0 
14.8 
80.2 
26.7 
46.8 
39.8 


L6 


.8 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.6 

XS 

10 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

4.0 


Usually  work  part 
lime  for— 


Economic 
reasons 


14 


1.8 
7.7 
16 
14 
1.6 
4.8 
17 
IS 
X7 
16 
7.4 


Other 

reasons 


14 


.8 

.7 

.4 

.0 

1.6 

1.4 

L0 

14.  S 

14 

7.2 

13 


11.3 


ftl 

11.3 

4.4 

10.4 
318 

XO 

5.0 

4X5 

116 

8X8 

las 


38  to  10 
hour* 


10 


17 
IS 
10 

1L4 
4.S 
18 

18 

17 
10 
7.f 
4.0 


41  hoofaer 


40 
hours 


4X8 


47.3 

17 

38.3 

sas 

316 

ae.6 

81.0 

110 

318 

16 

47.0 


Total 


8X8 


S4.8 

67.7 
50.  8 
14  0 
37.3 
30.6 
28.1 
21.3 
SX8 
SIO 
113 


41  to  47 
hours 


7.8 


lis 

4.8 

10.1 
IS 
18 
18 
13 
4.8 
13 
4.6 
11 


48 

hours 


7.1 


10 
IS 
11 
IS 
16 
16 
11 
14 
1X3 
14 
IS 


40  hours 
Of  more 


Occupation  group 

Bothaexee 

Male 

Female 

Percent  distribution 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  employed....... 

rro(<-.H.<ional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 

05^012 

43.708 

21. 214 

100.0 

loao 

101 0 

7.196 

4,527 

1660 

11. 1 

10.3 

12.0 

Tuacber\  except  ooUece I-"""I1II"„             

1,238 
l,fi37 
i33l 

3,128 
6.878 

484 

436 

1607 

744 

1,201 
724 

1.0 
2,5 
6.7 

1.1 

1.0 
12 

C.5 

Oilier  i>roI«)S.NMMuU,  locluiicai,  and  kindrc^l  worlien.,. H" 

Farmer^  and  farm  roanorer* ^, 

.MKtiit'.'urs.  olTicuiU  and  pro|>rlclora,  except  farai.' .I™!""!""""""*"*"*""'*' 

5.7 
14 

1004 
6.815 

124 
1.063 

4.8 
116 

19 
U.3 

.« 
5.0 

K*lf-etiiployp«l  workers  In  rvuil  tnirte.-.I.IIIIIII 

Scifi'inploytHl  workers^  except  rcUIl  traie 

1422 
1,608 
1,763 

1R86 
1,358 
1,471 

836 

335 
192 

IS 

16 
17 

1« 

11 

IG 

Xi 
1.0 

0.0 

1093 

1082 

1111 

14.0 

18 

28.8 

Ptenorrapher?.  typl«t«,  and  ^erretttrtes 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workera .::::: 

4222 

1871 

78 
1004 

1144 
1067 

14 
10.6 

0.2 
16 

10  1 
18.7 

Sale<  workers .._ 

4,278 

1703 

1.578 

6.6 

11 

7.4 

R.tail  trade 

uiher  sales  workers -— "~-..""ii.."rr~"rirrrr"ri" — 

l.saa 

1.755 

1.116 

1,887 

1.407 

IC8 

10 
X7 

X5 

3.6 

6.6 

.8 

Cnflsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  worken 

1438 

1222 

216 

lie 

118 

1.0 

C'orutructioa  erafumen.  eseept  evpentan I.I.  1 

Uecliaaic*  aaj  rrpaimb>n 

830 

1.651 

1,975 
1,065 
1.757 
1.181 

838 
1,643 

1,956 

i.nso 

1.063 
1.073 

1 

8 
19 
18 
»4 
79 

1.3 
18 
10 
1.6 
17 
1.8 

1.9 
X8 

4.5 
14 
18 
X4 

Metal  craftomcn.  iTf.'pt  mechnnles „*I~                 

Oth#tr  craftsmen  and  kln<!red  workera .'."" 

Foremen,  not  ebewbere  classifl(>d I.Z"                     

0.1 
0.1 
14 

a4 

Operatives  and  klndre<l  worker«.„„ . .„ 

11.886 

1384 

3.302 

17.0 

19.1 

15.1 

Drivers  and  dftllverymen . 

Other  oper^tive5  anl  kindred  workerr                                    

Durable  gfyxls  manu/sieturing. 

Xonilur^liiK  gnmit  n>:<Dufacturing                                                              

Other  industries IIIIIIIIIIIir.IIIIIIIII..IIII 

-2,375 

'  1 419 
3.097 
1604 

2,330 

1610 
1.476 
1.967 

44 

800 
1.621 

727 

17 

13 

4.8 
4.1 

13 

10 
3.4 
4.6 

IS 
7.1 
14 

Private  boosebold  worken 

iServlce  workers,  except  private  household 

2.283 

5,837 

53 
1724 

2,230 

im 

15 
10 

0.1 
13 

10.5 
14.6 

Protective  service  workers 

767 
1,634 
1436 

737 

464 

1,823 

30 
1.170 
1,9U 

1.2 
15 
5.3 

1.7 
LI 
18 

Walters,  cooks,  and  bartenders I 

Other  service  workers 

.1 
"    IS 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

2,467 

1.680 

787 

18 

10 

17 

Pall  workers . 

Unpaid  family  workers "...1*1..* 

1,386 
1,061 

1,213 

468 

174 
613 

11 
1.7 

18 
LI 

.8 
X9 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mina.  .    ..         ,__ ^    ^      ^ 

1826 

1703 

123 

10 

18 

.6 

Construction 

006 

1.153 

1,768 

003 
1,086 
1,714 

3 

66 
54 

1.4 
1.8 
17 

11 
15 
10 

Maiiufaaurinc . 

Other  industries...    ..      

.1 



Tablb  16. — Major  occupation  group  of  employed  persons,  by  color  and  sex,  for  the  United  Slates:  Week  of  Apr.  lt-18,  1959 


Avtraga 

(mean) 
hours 


17.8 


lis 

S7.0 

416 
II 

no 

116 
1L7 
ILO 
114 
37.0 
10 


4a7 


u.* 

41fl 

HI 
S7.9 
41.3 
418 
38.9 
SIS 
37.  S 
S8.4 


Major  oocapation  group 

White 

Konwhite 

Bothaexee 

Male 

Female 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  eciptoyed,  thousands...       

88.369 

30.761 

18,608 

1644 

4.037 

2,607 

I'ercent . 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

1010 

1010 

loao 

Profeeslonal.  technical,  uid  kindml  wfirktn                  .                        

11.8 

4.9 

11.6 

14.0 

7.2 

118 

17.7 

XI 

10 

13 

16 

11.0 
10 

14.4 
7.0 
17 

10.8 

18.8 

.1 

14 

13 

16 

13.5 
.6 

18 
SL8 

&• 

It 
112 

14 
116 

IS 
.5 

4.4 
19 

L9 
10 
LI 
14 

10.0 

lis 

17.3 

&5 

118 

14 

11 

X2 

4.8 

L2 

16 

3X3 

.6 

119 

10.0 

27.1 

19 

.5 

LS 

X.S 

.9 

.4 

14.0 

39.5 

2X6 

6.3 

.8 

•Farraara  and  farm  miin«f«« 

Macarara;,  olluials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers _ 

Salesworken ._..         , 

Crafttman,  foremen  and  klndrwi  workeia. 

Operatives  and  kindre.1  workfM.     _    ... 

PrlvUe  household  workers 

Service  workierrt,  eicepl  private  household.       .    

tarn  laborers  and  foremen                               ..,         ... 

L*b<T«rs.  except  farm  iui.l  min»  , .,.,,.. 

Tablb  17. — Unemployed  persons  by  duration  of  unemployment,  for  the  United  States:  Week  of  Apr,  lt-18,  1959 

[Tboosands  of  persons  14  yean  of  age  and  over] 


Duration  of  oneniployment 


i./.    /\ 


Total  unemployad. 


Under  1  week 
Iweek 

2  weeks 

3  weeks 

4  wwks 


Number 


1627 


22 


Peroeot 


100.0 


18 

ILl 
10 
T.9 


Duration  of  unemployment 


5  to  6  weeks... 
7  to  10  weeks.. 
11  to  14  weeks.. 
18  to  36  weeks.... 
Over  36  weeks.... 


Avenge  (mean)  duration . 


Ntmnber 


346 
319 
283 
678 
738 


118 


Percent 


6.8 

8.8 

7.8 

116 

110 
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Mr.  BUSH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  we  have  received  some  ex- 
tremely good  news  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unemployment  problem, 
concerning  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  spoke  a  few  mo- 
moments  ago. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  United  Press 
dispatch  which  says: 

Unemployment  feU  by  735.000  In  April  to 
8.637,000 — the  lowest  level  since  £>ecember 
1967 — the   Oovernment   reported   today. 

This  Is  a  fantastic  situation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. There  has  been  a  decline  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  In  imem- 
ployment,  which  leaves  a  figure  of 
3,627,000  unemployed.  In  this  day  and 
age.  3  million  unemployed  is  almost  the 
normal  figure  with  which  we  have  to 
reckon,  so  the  employment  situation 
has  made  remarkable  improvements.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  every  Senator,  I 
am  sure,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  when 
we  realize  confidence  is  being  so  rapidly 
restored,  and  that  there  has  been  such  a 
great  reduction  In  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. 

The  dispatch  also  states: 

The  Commerce  and  Labor  Depivrtmenta 
■aid  In  a  Joint  report  "the  Job  recovery  ac- 
celerated In  April"  and  the  favorable  devel> 
opmenta  mean  'that  two-thlrdi  of  the 
unemployment  bulge  attributed  to  the 
1B87-SS  buslneM  recession  was  wiped  out. 

Average  factory  earnlnfs  rose  63  cents 
from  March.  Thla  gave  factory  workers 
•89.87  a  week  In  April. 

Seymour  WolXbeln.  the  Labor  Department 
chief  Job  expert,  noted  as  "a  most  encour- 
aging sign"  that  450,000  of  the  unemploy- 
ment drop  Included  married  men  with 
families — a  critical  sector  where  It  really 
counts." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
happy  day  and  one  which  must  bring 
great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  so  greatly  concerned  about  this 
serious  problem. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER  AS  DIRECTOR  OP 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTI- 
GATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, May  10,  1959,  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  public  servants — J. 
Edgar  Hoover — celebrated  his  35th  an- 
niversary as  Director  of  the  FBI.  The 
citizens  of  our  great  Nation  on  this  oc- 
casion pay  him  their  homage  of  respect 
and  admiration.  He  stands  today  as  a 
towering  bulwark  of  integrity,  courage, 
and  bravery — a  man  who  has  given  un- 
sparingly of  his  life  that  this  might  be 
a  better  country. 

HOOVm'S     ASCXKOANCT     IN     1984 

As  a  young  man  of  29,  on  that  fateful 
day  of  May  10,  1924,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
summoned  to  the  office  of  then  Attorney 
General  Harlan  Flske  Stone,  later  to  be- 
come Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
There  he  was  entrusted  with  a  high  re- 
sponsibility, to  head  the  FBI.  These 
were  years  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FBI  were  not  held  in  too 
high  regard.  But  Mr.  Stone,  with  his 
uncanny  ability  for  knowing  the  Izmer 
heart!  of  men,  knew  that  this  young  at- 


torney was  the  man  for  the  job,  a  man 
who  would  turn  Inefficiency  into  ef- 
ficiency; political  corruption  into  metic- 
ulous honesty:  ];}ersonal  favoritism  Into 
a  system  of  merit. 

This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hoover  did. 
Not  a  breath  of  scandal,  mismanage- 
ment, or  malfeasance  of  office  has  come 
from  this  agency.  For  more  than  a 
{generation,  imder  Mr.  Hoover's  guid- 
ance, the  FBI  has  been  fighting  day  and 
night  against  the  criminal  and  the  sub- 
versive, both  in  times  of  peace  and  in 
times  of  war.  This  valiant  organiza- 
tion has  protected  both  our  internal  se- 
curity and  our  historic  liberties. 

HOOVEK'S    POSmON    TODAT 

Today  this  man  wears  an  Invisible 
crown,  woven  from  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  personal  gratitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children  throughout  the 
Nation.  From  Puget  Sound  to  the  Keys 
of  Florida,  from  the  rocky  mountains  of 
my  own  New  Hampshire  to  the  sands  of 
California.  America  wants  to  express  Its 
profound  thanks  to  a  man  who  has  done 
do  much  to  protect  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions. This  man  has  sought  no  honors, 
yet  they  come  in  great  numbers;  he  has 
sought  no  publicity,  yet  he  Is  known 
throughout  the  world;  he  has  sought  no 
rewards,  yet  from  Presidential  citations 
to  the  simple  "thank  you"  of  a  child's 
letter,  he  knows  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  appropriate 
If  we  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  think 
about  some  of  the  contributions  of  this 
great  American.  So  much  of  what  he 
has  done  has  come  silently — without 
fanfare,  noise,  or  acclaim.  Always  on 
the  Job,  ever  conscientious,  Inveterately 
honest,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
have  been  the  watchdogs  of  American 
security.  This  is  today  a  more  secure. 
a  more  democratic,  a  more  enlightened 
Nation  because  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
served  these  35  years  as  head  of  the 
FBI. 

Boovxa's  nmovncsNT  or  law  xntobcdixnt 

Let  me  mention,  for  example,  Mr. 
Hoover's  contribution  to  law  enforce- 
ment. We  need  only  recall  the  condi- 
tions of  law  enforcement  in  the  1920's. 
So  often  they  were  a  melee  of  confusion, 
Inexperience,  and  jealous  jurisdictions. 
A  new  police  recruit  was  given  a  gun  and 
a  badge  and  told,  "Go  to  work."  Seldom 
was  he  afforded  effective  training 
in  criminal  Investigative  techniques. 
Many  times  he  was  carrying  a  loaded 
gun;  yet  had  little  or  no  training  In  its 
use.  Scientific  crime  detection  was  vir- 
tually unknown.  Many  oldtlme  officers 
even  laughed  at  the  microscope,  the  test 
tube,  and  chemicals  as  aids  In  law  en- 
forcement "These  newftuigled  ideas 
will  not  work,"  they  laughed  in  ridicule. 

We  know  the  story  of  crime  in  the  early 
1930's— the  rise  of  criminal  gangs,  the 
murders  and  kidnapings.  The  names 
of  men  like  John  Dlllixiger,  Alvin  Karpis. 
and  "Doc"  Barker  became  household 
words  for  terror.  These  desperadoes 
robbed  banks,  kidnaped  peaceful  dtl- 
Bons,  and  threw  entire  communities  into 
foar.  The  law  of  the  Jungle  had  struck 
into  the  very  heart  of  America,  with  the 
staccato  of  the  machlneguns  barking  up 


the  main  streets  of  many  cities.  These 
criminal  bands  roamed  with  virtual  im- 
punity— mocking  the  best  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  to  defeat  them. 

rOUNDSO    m   LABOaATOST 

Mr.  Hoover,  with  keen  vision,  early  be- 
gan to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  effec- 
tive crime-fighting  force.  In  1924,  he 
established  the  FBI  Identification  Divi- 
sion, making  possible  the  effective  use  of 
fingerprints  in  the  war  against  the  crim- 
inal. In  1932,  he  founded  the  FBI  Lab- 
oratory. Now  the  wonders  of  science 
opened  new  ways  to  combat  the  law- 
breaker. Three  years  later,  in  1935.  the 
FBI  National  Academy  was  established — 
an  FBI  school  to  train  local  police  execu- 
tives and  instructors.  These  and  other 
bold  steps  revolutionized  law  enforce- 
ment. New  dynamism,  enthusiasm, 
and  vision  were  brought  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  results  are  available  for  all  to  see. 
The  desperate  criminal  gangs  of  the 
1930's  were  swept  from  the  land.  The 
FBI,  acting  in  close  cooperation  with 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  brought 
these  dangerous  criminals  to  J  ustice.  No 
longer  was  it  possible  for  gangs  to  stage 
bank  robbery  after  bank  robbery  and 
seek  sanctuary  by  simply  fleeing  across 
State  lines.  The  FBI,  operating  under 
new  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress, 
hunted  the  violators  to  their  lairs.  Ex- 
cellent training,  scientific  crime  detec- 
tion, and  a  mission  of  personal  dedica- 
tion were  beginning  to  tell.  The  crim- 
inal now  realized  he  faced  a  most  for- 
midable foe  in  the  new  FBI  under  Mr. 
Hoover.  In  fact,  the  entire  law  enforce- 
ment profession,  catching  this  new  spirit, 
rose  to  new  heights  of  accomplishment. 

MOOVKK   OPPOaXS    NATIONAL   FOUCS  AOSMCT 

Today  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of  Its 
excellent  law  enforcement  agencies- 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  Law  enforce- 
ment in  America  Is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  not  the  ruling  master,  as  in  to- 
talitarian countries.  Law  enforcement 
is  as  much  interested  in  gaining  evi- 
dence to  exonerate  the  Innocent  as  m 
proving  guilt.  At  all  times  it  strives  to 
protect  the  historic  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Working  in  voluntary  and  mu- 
tual cooperation,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
national  police  agency.  Mr.  Hoover 
time  after  time  has  opposed  the  creation 
of  any  such  organization.  It  might  lead, 
he  so  rightfully  says,  to  the  abuse  of 
police  power. 

The  efficient  operation  of  law  enforce- 
ment today — protecting  the  right  of  the 
individual  and  at  the  same  time  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation — is  attributable,  in 
large  part,  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

Roovca'i  coNiTANT  ALSBTNaM  TO  auirBSioir 

In  the  field  of  subversion  Mr.  Hoover 
Is  a  foremost  authority.  Even  before  he 
became  Director  of  the  FBI,  while  senr- 
ing  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  he  learned  about  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  He  did  special 
research  work  in  1918  on  the  newly 
formed  Communist  Party.  In  fact,  he 
hat  personally  followed  the  aoUvltleg  of 
the  Communist  Party  from  the  very  day 
of  its  founding  in  Chicago  In  1910  to  the 
present  day.  Very  few  individuaLi  can 
make  that  claim. 
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During  these  years,  Mr.  Hoover  learned 
the  dinbolical  techniques  of  Marxism- 
Leniniiin.  He  saw  how  this  atheistic 
corujpii  acy,  spawned  in  evil  minds 
abroad,  had  jumped  the  ocean  and  found 
root  in  our  land.  He  knew  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  true  Communist  believer  and 
the  utter  inhumanity  of  the  doctrines  of 
communism — doctrines  which  reverse 
all  the  historic  traditions  of  our  Western 
culture.  Mr.  Hoover  early  learned  the 
sinister  menace  of  communism  and  la- 
bored >aliantly  to  protect  his  Nation. 

While  many  in  America  slept,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  were  awake  to  the 
growing  power  of  communism.  All 
through  the  fateful  years  of  World  War 
II,  while  ferreting  out  Axis  spies  and  sab- 
oteurs, Mr.  Hoover  and  his  men  kept 
close  tab  on  these  Moscow  henchmen. 
After  the  war  the  investigation  of  com- 
munisri  and  Soviet  espionage  continued. 
Names  such  as  Klaus  Fuchs,  Harry  Gold, 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  David 
Oi-eenplass  blazed  across  newspaper 
pages — witness  to  the  effective  work  of 
the  FBI  in  identifying  Soviet  spies. 

TMK  COMMl'NIST  MCNACI  TODAT 

Today  the  Conununist  menace  still 
booms.  The  tramp  of  the  Soviet  iron 
boot  can  be  heard  around  the  world. 
The  anguished  cries  of  millions  of  suf- 
fering men.  women,  and  children  testify 
to  the  brutal  tyranny  being  exercised 
over  their  minds,  bodies,  and  souls.  In- 
ternational communism,  by  military 
might,  diplomacy,  infiltration,  and  prop- 
aganda is  attempting  to  make  the  whole 
world  a  satellite  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  Conununist  Party.  U.S.A.,  is  the 
obedient  vassal  of  Moscow,  determined  to 
enslave  our  Nation.  Any  individual  who 
laughs  at  the  Communist  danger  in 
America  is  highly  unrealistic.  He  does 
not  know  the  true  nature  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  He  has  failed  to  appreciate 
the  de\'ious  teciiniques  of  a  movement 
which  100  years  ago  was  a  mere  sect — 
but  today  is  the  ruler  of  millions.  He 
sees  only  the  surface  of  life,  not  the  lurk- 
ing poison  without  our  Nation's  borders. 

HOOVES    AND    FBI    OUAIDIANS    OF    INTEKNAL 
SECCKTrT 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  stand  as 
guardians  of  our  internal  security.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  can  sleep  more  sound- 
ly every  night  because  they  know  that 
this  agency  is  the  bulwark  defending 
their  ri<?hts,  lives,  and  property  from  the 
predatory  ambitions  of  enemy  agents. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  35th  anniver- 
sary as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investijtation,  we  all  join  to  wish  Mr. 
Hoover  a  most  happy  anniversary,  with 
the  fervent  prayer  that  he  will  remain 
as  Director  of  the  FBI  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Amei  lea  needs  him. 

His  courage  has  given  inspiration  to 
countless  men.  women,  and  children. 

His  integrity  is  a  beacon  light  to  an 
age  In  which  all  too  often  moral  stand- 
ards are  falling. 

His  humbleness  is  an  example  for  all 
of  us  to  emulate. 

Here  la  a  man  to  whom  the  entire  Na* 
tlon  is  indebted— a  man  who  on  his  39th 
annlvei^ry  is  not  thinking  of  retiring 
or  quitting.    Rather,  he  is  continuing  to 


give  his  very  best  for  the  people  he  so 
dearly  loves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  Mr.  Hoover 
written  by  columnist  George  E.  Sc^olsky, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  and  other  newspapers, 
on  May  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THIRTT-nVK   TCAKS    OF    SCKVICB 

(By  Oeorge  E.  Sokolsky) 

On  Sunday.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  have  been 
Director  of  the  FBI  for  35  years,  which  U 
undoubtedly  a  record  in  Oovernment  aerv- 
Ice.  Hi!  has  been  a  dimcult  ta<k.  for  the 
American  people  reject  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional police  force.  He  had  to  establish  an 
organization  which  would  serve  when  needed 
but  would  not  bring  the  full  weight  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  into  police  actlvltlea, 
which.  In  this  country,  remain  local. 

Hoover  took  over  an  agency  of  Oovernment 
which  had  become  disreputable  and  his  need 
wa*  not  only  to  give  it  a  new  and  more  proper 
orientation  but  also  to  find  scope  for  It  wlth< 
In  our  constitutional  lyetem.  This,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  accomplished  In  spite  of  all  the  elTorts 
of  Congreu  and  Oovernment  officials  to  en- 
large  his  service  Into  a  police  agency.  Thus 
H(X)ver  has  managed  to  lead  the  FBI  through 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  without 
expanding  It  beyond  elvU  affairs  and  beyond 
the  strict  limits  set  for  It  by  Congress.  The 
FBI  has  not  become  a  Federal  police  agency. 
It  remains  a  Bureau  within  the  Department 
of  Jtutlce,  under  the  supervision  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral. 

The  work  of  the  FBI  nevertheleu  has  In- 
creased and  many  activities  not  originally 
part  of  Its  work  are  now  routine.  For  in- 
stance, over  the  years.  It  has  developed  enor- 
mous files  of  Information  about  persons,  as- 
sociations, organizations,  and  so  forth.  It 
has  also  Its  large  file  of  fingerprints.  These 
have  become  available  to  local  police 
throughout  the  country  and  by  modem 
systems  of  communications  and  filing,  re- 
qiUred  data  Is  instantly  obtainable,  thiu 
making  the  work  of  local  police  more  efficient. 

The  FBI  also  gathers  crime  statistics  and 
has  set  up  a  proper  method  of  uniform  re- 
porting. This  has  had  a  moral  effect  upon 
police  departments,  for  the  municipal  poli- 
tician who  likes  to  falsify  his  statistics  finds 
himself  In  difficulties  with  public  opinion 
when  he  declines  to  adopt  the  uniform  re- 
porting method. 

There  is  the  FBI  National  Acadmy  to 
which  local  p>ollce  departments  send  promis- 
ing police  officers  to  learn  the  most  modern 
methods  of  crime  prevention  and  crime  de- 
tection. 

The  FBI  is  charged  by  Congress,  under  the 
Lindbergh  law,  to  step  into  kidnaping 
cases,  after  an  Interval,  to  assist  local  police. 
This  Is  a  great  advantage  because  county 
and  State  lines  can  be  crossed  by  the  FBI 
and  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  crooks 
to  get  away.  The  FBI .  also  Is  called  Into 
bank  embezzlement  cases.  It  Is  charged 
with  protecting  the  United  States  against 
subversives  and  such  fifth-column  activities 
as  the  CommunlsU  practice. 

The  FBI  has  maintained  such  a  high  qual- 
ity of  personnel  and  service  that  It  has  won 
the  good  will  of  the  American  people  and 
the  position  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  American 
life  has  been  extraordinary.  He  has  placed 
the  FBI  above  and  beyond  politics. 

However,  In  recent  years  the  FBI  has  been 
attacked  with  more  violence  than  truth,  par- 
ticularly by  those  doctrinaire  groups  which 
run  Interference  for  the  CommunlsU.  The 
principal  charge  against  the  FBI  la  that  it  la 
not  as  good  as  It  Is  presiuned  to  be  and  that 


J.  Edgar  Hoover's  emphasis  on  subversion  is 
either  designed  to  enhance  his  personal  pop- 
ularity or  to  obtain  larger  appropriations 
from  Congress. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Com- 
munists would  attack  the  FBI  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  that  they  would  employ  every 
method  available  to  humiliate  and  degrade 
him  In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
of  the  world.  Their  motive  Is  to  force  his 
retirement,  so  that  the  FBI  will  become  a 
football  of  partisan  politics  and  be  of  no 
value  at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  subscribe  to  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  the  35th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
Director  of  the  FBI.  Yesterday,  May  10, 
marked  this  anniversary.  I  think  all 
America  should  pay  its  most  grateful  re- 
spect to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  tolled 
uncpasingly  against  crime  and  subver- 
sion. '; 

He  is  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  en« 
tire  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

He  has  become  a  symbol  of  honesty, 
integrity,  and  courage. 

MAN  or  MXSaXON 

Mr.  Hoover  most  truly  is  a  man  of 
mission.  As  Director  of  the  FBI,  he  has 
brought  into  being  new  concepts  of  pub- 
lic .service — concepts  which  have  made 
the  FBI  a  revered  institution  of  Oovern- 
ment. Senators  know  the  high  stand- 
ards he  maintains:  integrity  in  office, 
dedication  to  duty,  humility  of  charac- 
ter. His  measuring  rods  are  efficiency, 
honesty,  and  fair  play. 

The  image  of  this  man  has  become  im- 
portant to  the  decent  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  young  and  old  alike.  When 
many  other  symbols  and  values  have 
been  tarnished  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
this  man  remains  firm,  granite-like  in 
support  of  the  ideals  of  America.  Tliat 
is  why  he  has  achieved  the  pinnacle  of 
esteem. 

RECOGNIZED    EVIL   OF    COMMUNISM 

Keen  insight  and  depth  of  understand- 
ing have  characterized  Mr.  Hoover's  ca- 
reer at  the  helm  of  the  FBI.  In  years 
past  many  Americans — some  who  should 
have  known  better — misread  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism.  The  Kremlin  lead- 
ers were  called,  by  some,  mere  "social 
reformers,"  "20th-century  liberals."  or 
"proletarian  wonder  workers."  Nothing 
dangerous  cculd  come  from  them.  Mr. 
Hoover  saw  otherwise,  and  rightly. 

Fiom  the  very  beginning,  even  from 
the  founding  days  of  the  Commtinist 
Party,  he  recognized  communism  as  a 
diabolical  evil  which  corrodes  the  very 
heai*t  of  man.  It  is  atheistic,  imperial- 
istic, and  sadistic.  Commimism  will 
never  rest  content  until  it  has  conquered 
the  entire  world.  The  very  essence  of 
Marxism-Leninism  is  a  dynamic  fervor 
to  bring  men  everywhere  within  its  suffo- 
cating folds.  This  is  the  communism 
which  has  smashed  freedom  in  Hungary, 
which  Is  atucklng  Tibet,  and  which 
threatens  our  very  existence. 

Hence,  to  mllllont  of  Americana.  Mr. 
Hoover  stands  as  a  leader  in  our  flght 
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to  preserve  Americaniam  against  this 
Kremlin  conspiracy.  And  their  faith 
has  not  been  ill  founded.  He  has  indeed 
stood  the  test. 

aATTua  AOAimT  cmtMi 

Mr.  Hoover  also  has  dlstinfiruished 
himself  as  an  uncompromising  battler 
against  the  evils  of  crime.  He  has  made 
the  FBI  the  most  widely  respected  crime- 
flghting  agency  in  the  Nation's  history. 
His  courageous  words,  based  on  vast  ex- 
perience, have  alerted  America  to  the 
desperate  problem  of  racketeering,  cor- 
ruption, and  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  celebration  of  this 
35th  anniversary  is  especially  timely  be- 
cause in  very  recent  times  some  vicious 
well-planned  attacks  have  been  made  on 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  These  attacks  come 
from  various  sources,  and  are  probably 
based  on  different  motives. 

These  efforts  to  "get"  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  were  the  subject  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles written  and  documented  by  Edward 
J.  Mowery,  Pulitzer  Prize  journalist  from 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger.  The 
series  appeared  in  the  Star-Ledger  Feb- 
ruary 1-9, 1959. 

In  his  opening  article,  Mr.  Mowery 
wrote: 

Washington. — Americans  are  witnessing  a 
brazen  and  unprecedented  attack  from  a 
number  of  apparently  diverse  Eources  upon 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Friends  of  the  FBI  characterize  the  cru- 
sade as  a  carefully  planned,  concerted  move- 
ment to  smear — not  merely  discredit — Hoover 
and  the  internal  security  agency. 

And  It  has  two  goals : 

( 1 )  To  capture  the  FBI  when  the  64-year- 
old  Hoover  steps  down — or  render  It  Impo- 
tent. 

(2)  To  harass  or  halt  the  FBI's  current, 
around-the-clock  Investigations  of  subver- 
sion. 

The  campaign  received  its  initial  Impetus 
on  September  20.  1957,  In  New  York  when 
the  Emergency  ClvU  Liberties  Committee 
launched  a  nationwide  anti-FBI  drive  with  a 
barnstorming  tour  earmarked  for  22  major 
cities. 

(The  committee  has  been  cited  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as  a 
Communist  front.) 

On  May  4,  1958.  Canadian-born  Industrial- 
ist Cyrus  Eaton  delivered  a  scathing  denun- 
ciation of  the  FBI  on  ABC-TV. 

(Eaton,  who  first  attacked  the  FBI  In 
1954,  was  the  star  of  the  telecast  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public.) 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  campaign.  And  it  came  on 
October  18. 

The  Nation,  a  leftist  organ  familiar  in 
Capitol  cloakrooms  and  on  America's  cam- 
puses, devoted  a  60-page  special  edition  to  a 
massive  attack  on  Hoover  and  the  FBI,  Il- 
lustrated with  line  drawings  In  a  motif  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  leftwlng  periodicals. 

Mr.  President,  after  reading  the  en- 
tire series  of  articles,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  considered  them  sufiBciently 
important  to  secure  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  publication  as  a  Senate 
document,  which  was  done  on  April  10, 
under  Document  No.  23.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  and  others  interested  in  this 
phase  of  National  Government  and  well- 
being  to  procure  and  read  these  very  en- 
lightening and  Instructive  articles  writ- 
ten by  a  qualified  authority. 


The  celebration  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
35th  anniversary  with  the  FBI  should 
have  as  part  of  its  purpose  the  determi- 
nation of  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
citizens  to  carefully  and  gratefully  eval- 
uate and  acknowledge  the  career  of  dedi- 
cation and  service  rendered  by  this  great 
American. 

mspnuTiON  TO  dscknt  cmzurs 

Mr.  Hoover  is  today  more  than  the 
Director  of  the  FBI,  important  as  that 
position  is.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  de- 
cent citizens  throughout  the  country. 
Our  people  owe  him  the  highest  honors 
they  can  bestow.  He  is  a  public  servant 
par  excellence,  his  only  thought  t>eing  to 
help  his  fellow  men.  Personal  gain,  he 
has  scorned ;  greater  governmental  pow- 
er, he  has  refused;  fabulous  commercial 
offers,  he  has  passed  by.  His  heart  l)e- 
longs  not  to  himself,  but  to  America. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
his  35th  anniversary  as  Director  of  the 
FBI. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  lieen  resix>nsible  for 
the  great  prestige  which  his  Bureau  now 
enjoys.  His  service  to  his  country  will 
KO  down  in  history  as  being  that  of  a  loyal 
and  hard  working  public  offlcial — a  great 
American. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  known  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  for  about  25  years.  I  think  it 
Ls  worthy  of  note  that  always  he  has  kept 
the  FBI  within  the  context  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  has  maintained  its  dig- 
nity, and  has  never  let  there  be  imprinted 
upon  the  Bureau  the  kind  of  stamp  which 
might  designate  it  as  an  ordinary  police 
agency. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  the  high  quality 
of  personnel  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  able 
to  attract  to  his  Bureau,  and  the  high 
standards  which  he  has  established  and 
maintained  in  the  FBI.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  kept  tilmself  and  all  his  personnel 
above  suspicion. 

One  other  thing  I  think  has  endeared 
him  to  Members  of  Congress  in  every 
Congress  in  which  I  have  served,  and  that 
is  his  complete  candor  before  congres- 
sional committees.  He  has  spoken  very 
plainly  many  times  in  open  hearings,  and 
in  executive  meetings,  always  having  his 
eye  on  his  interest  in  the  perpetuity  of 
this  country  and  its  ideals. 

I  suppose  no  one  man  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  fear  to  those  who  would, 
by  coercion  and  force,  destroy  American 
ideals.  Not  only  this  generation,  but 
later  generations  to  come,  will  realize  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  a  fine 
public  servant,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges]  and 


my  other  colleagues,  in  extending  my  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  J.  Edgar    ^ 
Hoover  on  his  35  th  anniversary  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN  I  has  pointed  out.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  performed  outstanding  service  In 
combating  subversion,  and  also  has 
rendered  valuable  service  in  the  field  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Only  yesterday  I 
noted  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  warned  us 
that  we  can  expect  increased  activity 
in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  I 
hope  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  take  heed  of  his  words  of  warning 
and  do  what  they  can  to  bring  about 
an  alleviation  and  a  lessening  of  the 
critical  conditions  which  confront  us  to- 
day in  that  field. 

We  have  been  fortunate  Indeed  to  have 
had  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the  position  in 
which  he  has  served  for  so  many  years. 

We  wish  him  many  more  years  of  con- 
tinued health  and  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KEA-nNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on  this  an- 
niversary of  his  service  in  that  post.  I 
am  proud  to  call  this  man  a  friend,  and 
I  am  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  in  his  imrelenting 
mission  to  wipe  out  crime  and  subversion 
in  America. 

No  public  official  in  our  country  to- 
day commands  more  respect  than  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  As  he  completes  his  35th 
year  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  he  can  be  assured  that 
his  dedicated  service  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed. 

On  May  10,  1924.  Mr.  Hoover,  as  a 
young  man  of  29,  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  FBI  Before 
him  loomed  the  formidable  challenge 
of  lifting  that  Agency  from  the  mire  of 
corruption  and  ineptitude  to  a  higher 
plane  of  integrity  and  eflflciency. 

His  record  and  the  FBI's  record  since 
May  10. 1924,  speak  for  themselves.  Here 
are  but  a  few  of  the  outstanding  high- 
lights: 

In  July.  1924,  the  FBI's  Identification 
Division  was  founded,  giving  the  Nation's 
law  enforcement  agencies,  for  the  first 
time,  a  national  clearinghouse  for  finger- 
print records. 

In  November,  1932,  the  FBI  Labora- 
tory was  founded.  Today,  municipal, 
county,  and  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  United  States  are 
provided  cost-free  examinations  of  evi- 
dence by  the  FBI  Laboratory. 

In  July.  1935.  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy was  founded.  Often  referred  to  as 
the  West  Point  of  law  enforcement,  the 
FBI  National  Academy  provides  an  ad- 
vanced training  course  to  career  mem- 
bers of  the  law  enforcement  profession. 

Through  these  and  other  efforts.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  insured  that  the  FBI  will  em- 
ploy the  latest  methods  in  combating 
crime  and  subversion,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  Agency  has  pioneered  in  seeking 
new  means  for  carrying  out  its  missions. 
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Particular  note  should  be  paid  to  the 
close  cooperation  Mr.  Hoover  has  fos- 
tered between  his  organization  and  State 
agencies  and  officials.  These  relations 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  Federal- 
state  cooperation.  They  demonstrate 
how  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  aid  the  work  of  the  States, 
without  in  any  way  Interfering  with  their 
legitimate  functions. 

Added  to  these  great  strides  forward 
are  many  othrr  accomplishments  of  the 
FBI  under  the  Director.  These  include 
the  relentless  fight  to  wipe  out  gangster- 
ism during  the  thirties,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  spies  and  would-be  saboteurs  in 
World  War  II.  and  the  continuing  battle 
against  Communist  subversion  and  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  postwar  years. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Hoover's 
work  has  lieen  characterized  by  thor- 
oughness and  restraint,  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Constitution,  and  dedication 
to  tracking  down  enemies  of  our  people 
and  our  Nation.  The  tremendous  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Director  and  his  Agency 
has  resulted  in  concerted  campaigns 
of  smear  tactics  and  ridicule  by  those 
who  have  felt  the  sting  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
activities.  Undaunted  by  this  opposi- 
tion, the  FBI  has  continued  its  fine  work, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  has  continued  to  grow 
in  stature  and  national  esteem. 

He  has  exerted  a  great  and  good  influ- 
ence on  young  and  old  alike  in  many 
fields.  His  dedication  to  American 
ideals,  his  championing  of  fair  play,  and 
his  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
spiritual  and  moral  side  of  life  have  been 
widely  felt  He  is  undoubtedly  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  influence  against  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  greatest  force  for 
good  in  building  fine  citizens  for  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoover  has  con- 
sistently opposed  making  his  orgEiniza- 
tion  a  national  police  force,  and  none 
can  argue  against  his  reasoning  on  such 
a  matter.  However,  I  do  feel  Congress 
should  act  in  a  numt)er  of  well-thought- 
out,  reasonable  ways  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  the  FBI.  We  need,  for  example, 
to  clarify  our  wiretap  laws  and  in  other 
ways  to  grant  needed  powers  to  this 
agency.  The  continuing  threat  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  and 
the  unending  efforts  of  organized  crime 
to  corrupt  our  people  and  circumvent  our 
laws  make  such  actions  imperative. 

Jiist  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  kept  his  Agen- 
cy abreast  of  the  latest  methods  of  sci- 
entiflc  detection  and  has  kept  one  step 
ahead  of  the  latest  criminal  tactics,  so 
Congress  must  give  liim  the  powers  he 
needs  to  continue  effectively  his  war  on 
crime. 

However,  let  us  never  forget  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  greatness  is  reflected  not 
merely  in  the  many  achievements  of  his 
Agency.  It  is  equally  evident  in  his  deep 
concern  for  the  increase  of  crime  among 
our  youth,  his  great  respect  for  civil 
liberties,  his  uiu^lenting  vigilance 
against  c<Hnmunism,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  guard  zealously  our  inheritance 
of  freedom. 

Truly,  Mr.  Hoover's  record  these  past 
35  years  stands  on  its  own  merit.  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  to  him  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  this  anniversary.     May 


he  enjoy  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  success  in  the  work  he  loves  so 
well— protecting  his  beloved  land  and  in- 
suring that  it  remains  true  to  the  ideals 
which  have  made  it  great. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  CMinecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  of  our  party  upon  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges],  with  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating),  and  my  other  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Certainly  there  is  hardly  a  man  one 
could  think  of  who  in  the  past  20  years 
has  exercised  so  profoimd  an  influence 
for  good  in  this  country  as  has  this  great 
man  who  heads  the  fine  organization 
Icnown  as  the  FBI. 

As  several  Senators  have  pointed  out. 
one  of  our  great  problems  today  is  that  of 
youth — the  problem  of  discipline  among 
the  youth  in  the  homes,  in  the  schools, 
and  elsewhere.  I  think  probably  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  done  more  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  greater  discipline  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  in  the  homes,  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  churches  than  any 
other  single  American.  I  hope  he  may 
live  long  to  continue  to  lay  down  to  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  to  all  of  our 
people  the  precepts  he  espouses,  so  that 
family  life,  education,  and  citizenship 
may  all  continue  to  l>e  improved  by  vir- 
tue of  his  admonitions. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Before  the  Senator 
takes  the  floor  in  his  own  right,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  wishes  to  speak  upon  this 
subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  later 
today,  after  the  morning  hour,  I  intend 
to  speak  at  greater  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  having  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  paying  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  only  point  I  should  like  to  stress 
now  was  mentioned  briefly  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  role  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  played  not  only  in  doing 
his  main  job  and  performing  his  fimda- 
mental  mission  of  enforcing  our  laws 
but  also  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  while  performing  his  duty.  I 
have  quite  a  bit  of  documentation  to  put 
in  the  Record  in  support  of  this  p>osi- 
tion,  and  I  shall  do  so  later. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  his  35  years  of 
service  as  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

We  who  are  Members  of  this  body  know 
the  difQculties  of  retaining  the  confldence 
of  the  public  and  of  those  who  work  in 
the  Government  over  a  period  of  years. 
A  public  man  who  has  been  able  to  retain 
not  only  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  but  also  those  in  Gov- 
ernment service  for  35  years  deserves  our 
congratulations.  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  it. 
He  has  intelligence;  he  has  education;  he 
has  integrity;  and  he  has  demonstrated 
energy  and  objectiveness  in  his  work.    So 


I  Join  my  colleaffues  in  expressing  my 
congratulations  to  him. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  Senators 
who  have  made  remarks  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  a  local 
prosecutor,  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Utah  r&ir.  Moss].  On  many  occasions 
I  found  that  the  coop>eration  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  was  invaluable.  I 
commend  him  for  his  long  service.  Be- 
cause of  it  I  am  sure  that  the  Nation  has 
been  much  better  off  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  in  many  respects.  Those 
wlio  deal  with  the  task  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  local  communities  and  those 
who  deal  with  it  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorneys'  offices  are  grateful  for  the 
fine  work  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
associates. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  his  service  to 
our  Nation. 

For  2  years  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Prosecutors.  We  had  the  closest 
liaison  and  cooperation  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  from  Mr. 
Hoover.  I  can  testify  that  he  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  law  enforcement  at 
the  Federal  level.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  respected  the  rights  of  the  local  and 
State  agencies,  and  has  cooperated  with 
them. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  tributes  voiced  to- 
day by  Senators  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  honor  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  impressive  and 
lengthy  service  he  lias  achieved  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

We  in  Oregon  have  always  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  high  per- 
sonal qualities  and  caliber  of  the  rela- 
tively yoimg  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  who  have  served 
Mr.  Hoover's  organization  in  the  various 
communities  of  our  State. 

Some  6  or  7  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book 
about  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  which  is  the  famous  Federal  con- 
stabulary of  our  neighbor,  Canada,  to 
the  north.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  of- 
ficials of  Canada's  famous  national 
police  force  hold  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  under  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
I  was  informed  that  they  treastire  very 
greatly  the  privilege  they  have  each  year 
of  sending  several  members  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  to  Washington 
to  serve  here  in  very  close  liaison  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  think  it  is  fortunate  to  have  sis  the 
head  of  the  FBI  an  individual  like  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  has  likewise  t>een  concerned 
about  tiie  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
of  the  great  body  of  American  citizens, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  J.  Edgrar  Hoover,  who  yester- 
day observed  his  35th  year  as  Director 
of  the  FBI. 

The  FBI  today  guards  the  welfare  of 
America  as  surely  as  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  kidnapers,  the  embezzlers,  and 
other  enemies  of  society  have  become 
fewer  and  fewer  in  number,  thanlLS  to 
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the  efforts  of  the  remarkable  organiza- 
tion developed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  had  countless 
opportunities  to  capitalize  on  the  reputa- 
tion wliich  he  has  established.  He  has 
spumed  them  all.  He  has  stuck  to  his 
job.  It  Is  for  this  selfless  devotion 
to  duty  that  all  Americans  should  be 
everlastingly  grateful. 

In  peace  and  in  war.  the  FBI  has  stood 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  individual. 

In  the  years  that  preceded  World  War 
n.  the  FBI  helped  run  down  such  killers 
as  John  Dlllinger,  the  Barker  gang.  Baby 
Face  Nelson,  and  other  desperadoes  who 
terrified  the  citizenry  like  so  many 
Jackals. 

During  the  war,  the  FBI  performed 
magnificently  in  catching  Axis  spies  and 
saboteurs  who  sought  to  cripple  Amer- 
ica's war  effort.  And  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  years  ago  real- 
ized the  dangers  inherent  In  commu- 
nism. It  has  guarded  America's  Internal 
security  by  tracking  down  subversives 
and  Soviet  agents. 

There  are  few  men  in  American  Gov- 
ernment who  have  set  such  an  Inspiring 
example  of  dedicated  public  service  as 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  hope  the  Nation  will 
have  the  benefit  of  his  brilliant  service 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
I  am  Joined  by  milli(His  of  Americans 
when  I  offer  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
yesterday  celebrated  his  35th  anniver- 
sary as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  {associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  previously  paid  their  respects 
to  this  great  American. 

During  these  35  years,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  those  relentlessly  resisting 
the  forces  of  godless  communism.  The 
constant  efforts  of  the  FBI  have  not 
always  had  the  full  support  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nevertheless,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
dedication  of  purpose  in  recognizing 
and  comlmting  the  menace  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  has  earned  for  this 
outstanding  Federal  Agency  and  Its 
leader  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
freedom-loving   Americans  everywhere. 

When  the  Nation's  vigilance  faltered, 
the  FBI  met  these  new  challenges  with 
Increased  diligence. 

When  some  were  crying  "red  herring" 
and  throwing  roadblocks  into  every 
effort  to  immask  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, the  FBI  doggedly  piu-sued  the 
Red  adversary. 

Today  the  dangers  of  Communist  en- 
croachment upon  our  free  institutions 
are  no  less  than  when  the  Iron  Curtain 
first  fell  on  Eastern  Europe. 

But  those  same  free  institutions  in 
this  country  can  look  with  pride  and 
gratitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
because  of  the  determination  of  this 
Agency  to  protect  and  preserve  the  lib- 
erties of  this  Nation. 

I  cannot  say  that  without  the  FBI  we 
might  have  fallen  victim  to  communism. 
However.  I  can  say  that  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  ^I  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
this  Nation  would  be  so  dangerously 
vulnerable  to  the  Communist  conspiracy. 


that  It  oould  well  have  been  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  in  only  a  matter 
of  time  the  Kremlin  leaders  could  have 
achieved  their  dream  of  ft  Soviet 
America. 

The  great  leadership  of  the  FBI  was 
demonstrated  again  in  the  World  War  n. 
when  the  Nazi  saboteurs  who  landed  on 
our  eastern  coast  sent  over  in  subma- 
rines by  those  "snakes  of  the  sea  "  were 
so  rapidly  picked  up  and  apprehended  by 
the  FBI  and  convicted  by  the  American 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

The  FBI  again  showed  diligence  by 
virtually  stamping  out  the  wholesale 
kidnaping  racket  which  for  so  long  a 
time  had  flourished  in  this  country  as 
the  most  nefarious  of  all  crimes. 

The  FBI  rose  valiantly  against  the 
crime  wave  in  the  era  of  Al  Capone  and 
other  mobsters,  and  once  again  demon- 
strated the  talent,  courage,  efficiency, 
and  diligence  exemplified  by  the 
FBI,  which  has  served  the  public  by 
protecting  It  against  the  ravages  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  violate  the 
law. 

If  ever  a  man  could  personify  the 
great  ideal  of  American  patriotism,  it  is 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  His  deep  devotion  to 
the  true  principles  of  freedom  has 
prompted  five  Presidents  to  continue 
this  dedicated  patriot  as  Director  of  the 
FBI. 

This  fact,  in  itself,  that  he  has  earned 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  during  his  35  years  as  FBI 
Director,  spealcs  more  strongly  than  any 
words  of  the  outstanding  leadership  and 
service  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  given 
to  owe  country. 

No  other  American,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  served  so  well  and  so  long  under 
such  a  variety  of  administrations,  tmder 
both  the  major  political  parties,  while 
continuing  to  hold  the  respect  of  the 
vast  majority  of  those  in  public  life  in 
both  parties. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  political 
affiliation,  are  indebted  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  contributions  he  has 
made  as  Director  of  the  FBI.  His  dedi- 
cation is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  his 
concluding  statement  in  his  book,  "Mas- 
ters of  Deceit,"  when  he  wrote: 

With  Ood'B  help.  America  will  remain  a 
land  where  people  still  know  how  to  be  free 
and  brave. 

I  can  add  only  this:  that  with  God's 
help  in  giving  our  country  leaders  such 
as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  we  most  surely  will 
remain  both  free  and  brave. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover,  by 
the  distinguished  newspaper  columnist, 
George  E.  Sokolsky.  Mr.  Sokolsky's  col- 
umn is  from  the  Friday,  May  8,  issue  of 
the  Madison  Dally  Leader,  my  home- 
town paper  in  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

THiHTT-mn  Ykaks  of  8e«tici 
(By  George  K.  Sokolaky) 

On  Sunday,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wlU  have  been 
Director  of  the  FBI  for  35  years  which  1« 
imdoubtedly  a  record  in  Government  serv- 
ice. Hie  haa  been  a  difficult  task,  for  the 
American    people   reject    the    concept   of    a 


national  police  force.  Be  had  to  eatabllah 
an  organisation  which  would  eerve  when 
neded.  but  would  not  bring  the  full  weight  d 
the  Federal  Government  Into  police  actlvltlea. 
which,  in  this  country,  remain  local. 

Hoover  took  over  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment which  had  t>ecome  disreputable  and 
his  need  was  not  only  to  give  It  a  new  and 
more  proper  orientation  but  also  to  find 
■cope  for  It  within  our  oonstltlonal  system. 
This.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  accomplished  In  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  Govern- 
ment officials  to  enlarge  his  service  Into  a 
police  agency.  Thus  Hoover  has  managed 
to  lead  the  FBI  through  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war  without  expanding  It  be- 
yond civil  affairs  and  beyond  the  strict  Umlta 
set  for  it  by  Congress.  The  FBI  has  not 
become  a  Federal  police  agency.  It  remains 
a  bureau  within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  supvervlslon  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  work  of  the  FBI  nevertheless  has  In- 
creased and  many  activities  not  originally 
part  of  Its  work  are  now  routine.  For  In- 
stance,  over  the  years.  It  has  developed  enor- 
mous files  of  Information  about  persons, 
associations,  organizations,  etc.  It  has  also 
Its  large  file  of  fingerprints.  These  have  be- 
come available  to  local  police  throughout 
the  country  and,  by  modem  systems  of  com- 
munications and  fiUng,  required  data  is  In- 
stantly obtainable,  thus  making  the  work 
of  local  police  more  efficient.  The  FBI  also 
gathers  crime  statistics  and  has  set  up  a 
proper  method  of  uniform  reporting.  This 
haa  had  a  moral  effect  upon  police  depart- 
ments, for  the  municipal  politician  who  likes 
to  falsify  his  sUtlstlcs  finds  himself  In  dif- 
ficulties with  public  opinion  when  he  de- 
clines to  adopt  the  uniform  reporting 
method. 

There  is  the  rei  National  Academy  to 
which  local  police  departments  send  promis- 
ing police  officers  to  learn  the  most  modem 
methods  of  crime  prevention  and  crime  de- 
tection. 

The  FBI  Is  charged  by  Congress,  under 
the  Undbergh  Law,  to  step  Into  kidnapping 
cases,  after  an  Interval,  to  assist  local  police. 
This  Is  a  great  advantage  because  county 
and  State  imes  can  be  crossed  by  the  FBI 
and  It  makes  It  more  difficult  for  the  crooks 
to  get  away.  The  FBI  also  Is  called  into 
bank  embezzlement  cases.  It  Is  charged 
with  protecting  the  United  States  against 
subversives  and  such  fifth  column  activities 
as  the  Communists  practice. 

The  FBI  has  maintained  such  a  high  qual- 
ity of  personnel  and  service  that  It  has  won 
the  good  wUl  of  the  American  people  and 
the  position  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  American 
life  has  been  extraordinary.  He  has  placed 
the  FBI  above  and  beyond  poUtlos. 

However.  In  recent  years  the  FBI  has  t>een 
attacked  with  more  violence  than  truth, 
particularly  by  those  doctrinaire  groups 
which  run  Interference  for  the  Communists. 
The  principal  charge  against  the  FBI  is 
that  It  Is  not  as  good  as  It  Is  presumed  to 
be  and  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  emphasis  on 
subversion  is  either  designed  to  enhance  his 
personal  popularity  or  to  obtain  larger  ap- 
propriations from  Congress. 

It  Is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Com- 
munists would  attack  the  FBI  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  that  they  would  employ  every 
method  available  to  humiliate  and  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
of  the  world.  Their  motive  is  to  force  his  re- 
tlTMnent,  so  that  the  FBI  will  become  a  fcx>t- 
ball  of  partisan  politics  and  be  of  no  value 
at  all.  Attacks  have  been  made  upon  its  use 
of  Informants,  without  whom  It  cannot  exist. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  open  its  flies 
which  would  wreck  the  organisation  alto- 
gether because  Its  files  also  contain  un- 
screened material,  some  of  It  perhaps  untrue 
but  retained  because  of  leads.  This  Is  normal 
police  practice. 
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In  recent  months  reporters  of  certain  pub- 
lications have  been  interviewing  persons  as- 
sociated with  or  antagonistic  to  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, apparently  with  the  object  of  getting 
as  much  about  him  that  may  be  deleterious 
as  possible.  Publication  of  these  articles 
seems  to  be  delayed  because  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  get  on  an  outstanding  personality 
who  has  given  35  years  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country  In  fighting  crime,  sub- 
version, treason  and  indecency  on  all  fronts 
as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
May  10,  marked  another  milestone  in  the 
illustrious  career  of  one  of  America's 
great  public  servants.  On  that  day.  In 
1924,  a  29-year-old  attorney  named  John 
Edgar  Hoover  was  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  revitalizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Division  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

That  he  did  his  work  well  is  now 
legend — on  the  35th  anniversary  of  what 
has  since  become  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
agencies  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  world. 

Young  Hoover  worked  his  way  through 
law  school  in  Washinpton  while  a  clerk 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  entered 
the  Justice  Department  as  an  attorney, 
and  was  soon  tapped  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  later  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  to  head  up  the 
Investigative  Bianch  of  the  Department. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  served  under  12 
Attorneys  General,  a  tenure  which  in  it- 
self gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the  cali- 
ber of  his  service. 

Mr.  President,  before  entering  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  had  served  as  a  district  at- 
torney and  as  attorney  general  of  my 
native  State.  During  those  years  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  closely  with 
many  special  agents  of  the  FBI,  and  I 
became  familiar  with  the  thorough 
training  they  had  received  under  a  pro- 
gram initiated  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Hoover. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  this  anniversary,  and  to  wish 
him  continued  success  in  this  most  im- 
portant post. 

THE  rai  AND  J.  EDCAK  HOOVES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  FBI  has  been  praised 
to  the  heavens  as  a  godlike  magnifi- 
cently efficient  foe  of  all  that  is  evil  and 
treasonable.  It  has  also  been  con- 
demned as  a  gestapo.  There  are  some 
who  consider  praise  of  the  FBI  noth- 
ing but  flag-waving  political  hokum. 
The  same  F>eople  deem  almost  any  kind 
of  public  denunciation  of  the  Bureau  as 
the  most  genuine  mark  of  political 
courage.  On  the  other  hand,  many  will 
automatically  view  any  criticism  of  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  as  Com- 
munist inspired,  prima  facie  evidence 
of  disloyalty. 

This  extreme  quality  of  public  discus- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government's  vital 
law  enforcement  agency  serves  both  our 
country  and  the  FBI  badly. 

Because  yesterday  marked  the  35th 
anniversary  of  John  Edgar  Hoover's 
directorship  of  the  FBI,  I  have  decided 
that  this  might  be  a  sensible  occasion  for 
a  more  measured  evaluation  of  what  to 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  has  prob- 
ably grown  into  the  most  exciting  and 


Interesting  Instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Nation  is  presently  on  a  "western 
kick"  on  television.  The  sheriff,  the 
US.  marshal,  the  Texas  ranger  of  the 
Old  Wild  West  ride  to  glory  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night.  They  have  shot 
their  way  into  the  hearts  of  most  old  as 
well  as  young  Americans.  And  why  not? 
The  law  enforcement  agent  at  his  best 
personifies  decency,  courage,  action  and 
good  sense.  And  just  as  the  oldtime  law- 
man is  currently  riding  high  on  TV,  to- 
day's FBI  agent  has  become  his  current 
embodiment.  He  is  America  s  20th  cen- 
tury hero. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
In  every  country  regardless  of  their  form 
of  government,  the  law  enforcement  or 
police  agencies  and  the  governments 
that  use  them  strive  to  create  a  public 
respect  and  gratitude  for  the  enforcer 
that  is  close  to  uncritical  hero  worship. 
The  FBI  and  the  American  people 
deserve  both  better  and  more  than  this. 
The  measure  of  the  FBI  performance 
must  be  how  it  meets  the  acid  test  of 
successful  law  enforcement  while  stead- 
ily, constantly  and  effectively  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  all  citizens  in- 
cluding the  accused  and  the  suspects. 

No  agency  that  is  made  up  of  hun- 
dreds of  police  can  be  perfect  in  meeting 
this  standard.  Because  much  police 
work  must  be  done  secretly,  and  must 
remain  secret,  it  is  hard  to  know  exactly 
how  well  or  how  badly  we  are  doing  in 
keeping  the  rights  of  every  individual 
sacrosanct. 

There  is  hard  evidence  that  the  FBI 
is  efficient  in  prosecuting  criminals.  For 
instance,  year  after  year  the  record  of 
convictions  flowing  from  FBI  investiga- 
tions greatly  exceeds  90  percent.  Its 
agents  are  rigorously  selected.  Educa- 
tional requirements  are  stiff.  Training 
is  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Agents 
work  extremely  hard.  Hours  are  long. 
Standards  of  job  performance  are  exact- 
ing. I  have  talked  with  many  FBI 
agents  and  am  constantly  impressed 
with  their  pride  in  the  FBI.  It  is  the 
kind  of  morale  you  find  in  a  winning 
team,  a  team  that  is  good  and  knows  it, 
or  a  topflight  military  outfit. 

While  there  have  been  denunciations 
of  the  FBI  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  I  have 
been  able  to  find  literally  no  criticisms 
of  him  or  his  Agency  for  inefficiency  or 
failure  to  accomplish  their  mission. 
Praise  of  FBI  success  in  law  enforcement 
is  voluminous  and  of  course  the  saga 
of  successful  cases  can  be  recited  by  mil- 
lions, including  underworld  hoodlums, 
kidnappers,  Nazi  saboteurs,  Communist 
spies. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story,  and  per- 
haps in  a  democracy  it  is  less  than  half. 
Police  in  other  countries  have  on  occa- 
sions had  efficient  records  too.  But  their 
regard  for  citizens'  rights  has  been  some- 
thing else. 

A  well-known  American  put  the  issue 
very  well  recently  when  he  wrote: 

Law  enforcement  Is  a  protecting  arm  of 
civil  liberties.  Civil  liberties  cannot  exist 
without  law  enforcement;  law  enforcement 
without  civU  liberties  Is  a  hollow  mockery. 
They  are  parts  of  the  same  whole — one  with- 
out the  other  becomes  a  dead  letter. 
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Democratic  law  enfcM'cement  is  loyal  to 
both  the  state  and  the  Individual.  It  U 
obligated  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the 
government,  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Law  enforcement  ethics  must  rise  to  pre- 
vent abuses,  such  as  third  degree  techniques, 
unlawful  arrests,  unreasonable  detentions, 
illegal  searches  and  seizures.  These  prac- 
tices are  anathema  to  civU  llt>erties,  destroy- 
ing the  very  heart  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system.  They  represent  law  enforce- 
ment at  its  worst. 

Here  is  the  very  heart  of  the  problem;  the 
vital  necessity  of  having  men  and  women  In 
law  enforcement  who  hold  inner  aUeglance 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  perform 
their  duties  in  a  completely  legal  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  significant 
that  those  are  the  words  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  writing  in  the  Iowa  Law  Review 
in  the  winter  issue  of  1952. 

It  is  immensely  important  that  the 
head  of  the  Nation's  most  famous  law 
enforcement  agency  recognizes  so  thor- 
oughly and  emphatically  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens. 

Does  the  FBI  practice  these  eloquent 
words  of  freedom  and  rights  written 
by  its  Director? 

Mr.  President,  Morris  L.  Ernst,  author 
of  "The  First  Freedom  '  and  a  frequent 
counsel  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  has  won  a  deserved  reputation  as 
a  watchdog  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Ernst 
has  reported  that  he  has  rarely  heard 
charges  of  brutality  or  violation  of  in- 
dividual rights  against  the  FBI,  but  a 
few  years  ago  he  decided  to  investigate 
this  more  thoroughly  so  he  wrote  arti- 
cles in  which  he  asked  readers  to  send 
him  smy  evidence  they  might  have  that 
the  FBI  had  violated  a  person's  con- 
stitutional rights.    He  reported: 

My  scoreboard  shows  a  remarkable  absence 
of  such  accusations.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  evidence  indicates  that  the  FBI  as  a 
matter  of  unvarying  policy  has  played  fair 
with  criminals  and  suspects. 

Mr.  President,  the  FBI  has  not  con- 
fined its  rigorous  insistence  on  observ- 
ance of  civil  rights  to  its  own  agents. 
It  has  vigorously  worked  to  inspire  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  civil 
rights  among  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials throughout  the  land.  These  offi- 
cials are  of  course  many  times  more 
numerous  than  FBI  agents.  For  the 
average  citizen  it  is  the  local  police  offi- 
cials to  whom  he  looks  for  protection  of 
his  life  and  property  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  his  rights  as  an  individual  on 
the  other. 

The  FBI  has  worked  in  at  least  three 
ways  to  secure  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  individual  rights  among  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  local  police. 

Hundreds  of  the  Nation's  top  local 
police  officials  have  been  trained  at  the 
FBI  National  Academy  in  Washington. 
These  officials  have  been  graduated 
after  training  in  such  areas  as  "Ethics 
in  Law  Enforcement"  and  "The  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights."  A  prime 
theme  in  this  training  is  insistence  that 
local  police  officers  understand  the  im- 
PKDrtance  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
every  individual. 

Secondly,  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  law  enforcement  officers  from  all  over 
the  country  have  attended  specialized. 
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day-lon«r  civil  rights  schools  conducted 
by  the  FBI.  In  all  of  these  schools 
the  FBI  stresses  every  aspect  of  the 
rights  of  suspects  and  accused  to  be 
free  of  physical  violence,  illegal  re- 
straint, mob  violence  or  interference 
with  free  expression. 

Finally.  Mr.  Hoover  has  campaigned 
during  his  35  years  as  Director  of  the 
FBI  for  higher  standards  for  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Better  training, 
better  equipment,  better  salaries,  and. 
as  Hoover  puts  it — a  personal  integrity 
which  scorns  the  temptation  of  graft, 
bribery,  and  corruption — ^have  been  the 
hallmarks  of  his  campaign  for  the  devel- 
opment of  law  enforcement  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

The  example  the  FBI  has  set  has  been 
most  important  of  all.  Its  insistence  on 
the  protection  of  rights  of  all  has  been 
Increasingly  emulated  by  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  As  the  best  known, 
most  widely  publicized  law-enforcement 
agency  in  the  country,  it  sets  the  pace. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  his  FBI  have  met  the 
rigorous  test  of  law  enforcement  in  a 
civil  rights  democracy.  They  have  been 
highly  successful  in  their  Investigations. 
Available  evidence  impressively  indicates 
they  have  avidly  protected  the  rights  of 
the  accused  or  the  suspected  in  the 
process. 

More  than  this,  through  training  of 
local  police  and  through  their  own  ex- 
ample they  have  had  a  profound  effect 
in  affirming  civil  rights  throughout  the 
Natl(»i. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  sup- 
porting these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point: 

"Civil  Liberties  and  Law  Enforcement: 
The  Role  of  the  FBI."  by  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  Iowa  Law  Review,  winter  1952. 

"Why  I  No  Longer  Fear  the  FBI."  by 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  December  1950  Reader's 
Digest. 

"The  FBI  Civil  Rights  Schools,"  two 
Articles  from  the  April  6  and  8,  1956, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  by  Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Directions  from  the  FBI  "To  All  Law- 
Enforcement  Officials,"  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  July  1958. 

"The  FBI  Protects  the  Innocent,"  by 
Karl  Detzer.  March  1954  Reader's  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

(From  Iowa  Law  Review,  winter  1962] 

Civil  LnuTuts  and  Law  ENroRCEiisMT:  The 
Role  or  thb  FBI 

(By   John    Edgar   Hoover.    Director.   Federal 
Bureau  al  Investigation) 

INTRODUCTION 

Mankind  has  been  tormented  for  centuries 
by  a  problem  still  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people — the  relation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  state. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  historic 
principle  that  the  individual  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  tyranny  of  the  state.  Wash- 
ington, Fremlclin,  and  Madison  witnessed  the 
terror  of  a  government  of  men.  Therefore 
they  resolved,  through  the  Constitution,  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  law.    The  state, 

they  believed,  must  be  strong  enough  to 
nutlntaln  national  security  but  not  so  strong 
as  to  violate  the  civil  rights  of  its  cltUsenry. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  lives 
still,  for  the  Constitution  remains  today  the 


basic  document  of  the  American  system  of 
government,  the  culmination  of  centxirles  o€ 
thought,  suffering,  and  faith  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  Jiistice  among  men. 
The  Constitution  {H'ovides  a  framework  for  a 
government  of  law — and  imder  It  both  civil 
liberties  and  law  enforcement  derive  their 
meaning. 

The  century  and  a  half  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  brought  an  intensi- 
fication ol  the  problem  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  state.  In  the 
days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  It  was  a 
problem-of  thousands  of  miles;  months,  even 
years  on  the  calendar;  affecting  few,  not  the 
great  mass  of  people.  Today  It  Is  otherwise : 
a  problem  immediate,  near  at  hand,  touch- 
ing intimately  the  lives  of  millions  of  mdl- 
▼Iduals.     The    tremendous    growth    of     the 

United  States,  the  rise  of  an  industrial  so- 
ciety, the  passing  of  the  frontier,  the  expan- 
sion of  government — all  these  factors 
brought  changes,  convulsing  the  problem 
Into  an  everyday  topic.  A  Daniel  Boone,  a 
Kit  Carson,  a  Davy  Crockett,  if  he  deelred. 
could  simply  pack  up  and  leave.  Hundreds 
of  miles  of  wilderness  stretched  before  him. 
Today  that  Is  no  longer  true;  the  Interests 
of  the  Individual  and  the  state  touch  at  a 
great  number  of  points.  New  modes  of  ac- 
commodation are  being  created,  new  points 
of  issue  being  raised.  Here  Is  America's  great 
problem  today — to  maintain  the  basic  civil 
liberties  of  the  individual,  which  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  free  government,  yet.  at 
the  same  time,  to  protect  the  security  ot  the 
Nation. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  In  the  principles  embod- 
ied In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Law  enforcement  Is  today  playing  an  Inte- 
gral role  In  helping  to  solve  this  great  prob- 
lem. Law  enforcement  arises  from  law;  Its 
sacred  responsibility  is  to  uphold  the  basic 
laws  of  the  land  and  to  give  meaning  to  the 
democratic  tradition  of  America.  In  a  gov- 
ernment where  men,  not  law,  are  all-power- 
ful, law  enforcement,  as  we  understand  It, 
does  not  exist — there  Is  no  need  for  It.  Law 
enforcement  Is  a  protecting  arm  of  dvll  lib- 
erties. Civil  liberties  cannot  exist  without 
law  enforcement;  law  enforcement  without 
clvU  liberties  Is  a  hollow  mockery.  They 
are  parts  of  the  same  whole — one  without 
the  other  becomes  a  dead  letter. 

Democratic  law  enforcement  Is  loyal  to 
both  the  state  and  the  individual.  It  is 
obligated  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  the 
government,  yet,  at  the  very  eame  time,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  Law  en- 
forcement, operating  In  a  democratic  matrix, 
believes  that  the  free  exercise  of  liberty, 
based  on  the  laws  of  the  land.  Is  the  best 
method  of  strengthening  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity. The  state  Is  strong  because  the  Indi- 
vidual is  strong,  free  and  virile;  the  Individ- 
ual Is  strong  because  the  state  Is  strong, 
secure,  and  solid.  They  are  essentially  m- 
gredlents  for  maintaining  America  as  the 
home  of  the  free,  the  brave,  and  the  Just. 

The  FBI,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
heading  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  la 
dedicated  to  this  proposition:  Tb  protect 
both  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  the  lib- 
erties of  each  Individual.  This  duty  U  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Nation.  Along 
this  path — the  path  pointed  out  by  the 
Founding  Fathers — lies  the  eventual  solution 
of  this  historic  problem.  The  state  and  the 
individual  can  and  must  exist  as  cooperating 
and  mutually  Interacting  entities. 

PROTXCnON  AGAINST  THE  KVnj>Om 

The  basic  function  of  law  enforcement  Is 
protection  against  the  evildoer — the  mur- 
derer, the  rapist,  the  burglar  who  desire  to 
destroy  the  clibBen's  righu.  life,  and  prop- 
erty. The  criminal,  in  the  tnost  simple 
terms.  Is  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  who. 
through  Illegal  means,  attempts  to  promote 
his  own  personal  welfare,  comfort,  and  ends 
at  the  expense  of  another.    To  be  successful 


Is  to  destroy  olvtl  Ilber^ee.  The  police  offi- 
cer and  the  Judicial  system,  by  enforcing  the 
laws,  are  giving  validity  to  the  right  guaran- 
teed In  the  statutes  of  thU  NaUon.  Why 
have  laws.  If  they  are  to  be  violated  with 
impunity?  Laws  have  meaning  only  with 
enforcement;  In  that  way,  and  in  that  way 
only,  can  civil  liberties  be  maintained  and 
the  security  of  the  oonununlty  Insured. 

The  duty  of  the  FBI  Is  to  tnveettgate  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
collect  evidence  in  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  or  may  be  a  party  in  Interest,  and 
to  perforin  other  duties  required  by  law  or 
administrative  directive.  The  FBI  Is  a  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agency,  with  limited 
and  specified  powers.  It  Is  responsible.  Just 
as  all  other  law  enforcement  agencies,  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
policies  of  the  ^l  at  all  times  are  tmder  the 
supervision  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  lt« 
appropriations  are  provided  by  the  Congress. 
The  FBI  is  not.  In  any  sense  of  the  term,  a 
national  police  agency,  a  unilateral,  separate. 
Independent  agency  working  outside  the 
mainstream  of  democratic  law  enforcement. 

At  the  present  time  the  FBI  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  more  than  130  violations  of  Fed- 
eral law.'  The  FBI.  as  the  InveotlgaUve  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  strictly  a 
fact-finding  agency.  It  la  Interested  exclu- 
sively in  obtaining  the  facts — accurately, 
completely  and  without  bias.  It  does  not 
authorize  or  decUne  prosecution,  or  make 
recommendations  or  evaluations.  This  duty 
belongs  to  other  officials  of  the  Government. 

The  objective  of  the  FBI  Is  to  protect  the 
Individual,  to  bring  the  evildoer  to  Justice. 
By  so  doing,  it  is  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening the  security  of  the  community.  Law 
enforcement  may  be  likened.  In  correct  anal- 
ogy, to  a  vast  umbrella,  ahelterlng  the  citizen 
and  the  State  from  the  attacks  ot  the  crim- 
inal. Neither  civil  llberiUes  nor  the  Oov- 
emment  could  long  endure  If  the  evildoer 
were  allowed  to  ply  his  Uade  unmolested.  In 
fact,  the  criminal  Is  in  rebellion  against  the 
law.  He  Is  comparable  to  an  aggressor  nation 
In  International  society.  Individual  acgrea- 
alon,  as  well  as  international  aggression,  must 
be  curbed  if  peace  and  security  are  to  reign. 
That  Is  law  enforcement's  basic  obligation 
In  the  protection  of  clvU  liberties. 

MAIMTAININO  DfVIOLATX  THE  BBTOEIC  CIVIL 
UBEkTIIS  or  THI  tNDIVXODAL  WHaS  EN- 
CAOED  IN  DEFBATINO  THE  CaUUMAX. 

Law  enforcement,  however.  In  defeating 
the  criminal,  must  maintain  Inviolate  the 
historic  liberties  of  the  individual.  To  turn 
back  the  criminal,  yet,  by  so  doing,  destroy 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  would  be  a 
hollow  victory.  This  is  a  problem  of  great 
concern  in  the  discussion  of  civil  liberties. 

Law  enforcement  is.  In  fact,  an  agency  of 
government.  It  is  controlled,  directly  and 
indirectly,  by  the  people.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  very  nature  of  modem-day  government, 
it  possesses,  like  other  agencies,  a  certain 
area  of  Independence — ouUlde  the  scope  of 
immediate  supervision  but  alwajrs  facing  a 
final  accounting  for  its  acts.  This  particu- 
lar area,  where  the  officer  Is  temporarily  "on 
his  own, "  so  to  speak.  Is  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance. 


•  Some  of  these  statutes  have  been  In  effect 
for  many  years,  e.g..  White  Slave  Traffic  Act. 
36  SUt.  825  (1910).  18  U.S.C.  sec.  397  (1946); 
Interstate  Transportation  of  Stolen  Motor 
Vehicle  Act.  69  SUt.  636  (1945).  18  U.S.C. 
sec  408  (1940)  (formerly  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Act  of  1919)  .  In  the  IBSO's  by 
the  passage  of  the  "Federal  Crime  Bills  "  (e«.. 
NaUooal  Bank  Robbery  Act.  48  SUt.  783 
(1934).  la  U.S.C..  sec.  588a  (1946);  Federal 
Extortion  Statute,  48  Stat.  781  (1934).  18 
UB.C,  sec.  408d  (1946);  Federal  Kidnaping 
Statute.  48  Stat.  781  (1934),  18  U.S.C.,  sec. 
40ea  (1046) ) .  Congress  greatly  increased  the 
responsibilities  entr\isted  to  the  FBL, 
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It  can  be  and,  in  some  rare  Instances,  has 
been  abused,  resulting  In  the  violation  of 
civil  rights.  It  Is  In  this  area  that  law  en- 
forcement ethics  must  rise  to  prevent  abuses, 
such  as  third  degree  techniques,  unlawful  ar- 
rests, unreasonable  detentions.  Illegal 
searches  and  seizures.  These  practices  are 
anathema  to  civil  liberties,  destroying  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. Tliey  represent  law  enforcement  at  Its 
worst. 

Here  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  problem :  the 
vital  necessity  of  having  men  and  women  In 
law  enforcement  who  hold  Inner  allegiance 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  and  perform 
their  duties  In  a  completely  legal  manner 
There  have  been  abuses — that  cannot  be 
denied.  But  these  are  the  symptoms  of  a 
dying  school  In  law  enforcement,  of  the 
poorly  trained  officer  who  lacks  the  technical 
know-how  to  compete  with  the  criminal. 
Year  after  year  these  abuses  are  decreasing; 
the  modern-day  officer  feels  no  need  to  stoop 
to  dishonorable  methods.  He  is  better 
trained.  He  Is  utilizing  up-to-date  scien- 
tific techniques  of  crime  detection  to  win 
his  battles. 

I  have  fought,  during  my  37  years  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  for  the  development  of 
law  enforcement  as  a  profession.  I  have 
worked  for  better  training  progranM.  modern 
equipment,  adequate  salaries,  and  above  all. 
a  personal  Integrity  which  scorns  the  temp- 
tations of  graft,  bribery,  and  corruption. 
Time  after  time  I  have  seen  law  enforce- 
ment betrayed  and  civil  liberties  violated 
by  one  of  these  factors:  by  a  poorly  trained 
nfDcer  who  thinks  brute  strength  and  sa- 
d*Rtic  cruelty  will  bring  a  confession;  by  the 
resignation  of  Intelligent,  fearless,  and  hon- 
est police  officers  who  simply  could  not 
and  would  not  make  law  enforcement  a 
career  at  such  low  wages  and  long  hours; 
by  poor  morale  caused  by  lack  of  civic  re- 
spect and  the  treatment  of  the  police  de- 
partment as  the  "lost  duckling"  of  govern- 
ment, deprived  of  funds,  equipment  and 
Interest;  by  police  officers  who.  for  a  piece 
of  silver,  betray  their  sacred  calling  to  the 
lust,  greed,  and  vice  of  the  crooked  politi- 
cian or  gang  leader. 

PaOBl.KSAS    TACINC    UIW    ENFOaCEUXNT 

These  are  some  of  the  enemies  of  dvll 
liberties  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement: 
pocjrly  trained  officers;  lack  of  community 
interest  In  providing  adequate  aalarles. 
equipment,  and  personnel;  corruption 
within  the  profession,  though  involving  only 
a  very  amall  minority,  yet  paralyzing  in  Its 
effecu;  failure  to  keep  pace  with  up-to-date 
crime  detection  methods.  These  mske  for 
poor  quality  law  enforcement  and  allow 
abuses  of  civil  liberties  We  can  have  the 
Constitution,  the  best  laws  In  the  land, 
and  the  most  honest  reviews  by  the  courts — 
but  unless  the  law  enforcement  profession 
is  steeped  in  the  democratic  tradition, 
maintains  the  highest  in  ethics,  and  makes 
lis  work  a  career  of  honor,  civil  llt)ertie8 
will  continually — and  without  end — be  vio- 
lated. Moreover,  law  enforcement  must 
have  the  tools  to  do  Its  Job.  To  deprive  a 
police  department  of  training,  equipment, 
and  good  personnel  policies  Is  to  Invite  the 
very  evil  we  abhor.  The  best  protection  of 
civil  liberties  is  an  alert.  Intelligent,  and 
honest  law-enforcement  agency.  There  can 
be  no  alternative. 

A  few  actual  cases  will  illustrate  the  prob- 
lems faced  today  by  law  enforcement  In  its 
struggle  to  achieve  professional  status  and 
to  develop  an  unimpeachable  code  of 
conduct : 

A  police  department  In  a  northern  State, 
for  example,  was  particularly  handicapped 
because  the  mayor,  who  reportedly  was 
closely  ssHOClated  with  gambimg  Interests, 
would  not  provide  permanent  a;>polntments 
to  the  police  force.  Including  the  position  of 
chief.    All  officers  held  acting  appointments. 
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Why?  The  mayor  constantly  had  the  entire 
department  at  his  will  and  discretion.  How 
can  law  enforcement  be  effective  tmder  such 
conditions? 

The  sheriff  In  another  State  scoffed  at 
training  schools  for  law  enforcement  offlcov. 
He  and  his  men.  he  said,  were  too  busy  to 
attend.  What  was  the  result?  Inefficiency, 
lack  of  an  adequate  records  system,  poor 
performance. 

A  chief  of  police  was  greatly  worried. 
His  department,  at  that  time,  had  11  less 
police  officers  than  SO  years  ago.  Yet,  In 
this  period,  as  might  be  expected,  his  city 
had  greatly  Increased  In  population.  Many 
new  problems  in  law  enforcement  were 
arising — how  could  he  do  an  adequate  Job? 

In  one  county  gambling  houses  were 
closed — It  was  an  elecUon  year.  If  the  sher- 
iff wouldn't  have  an  opponent,  it  was  said, 
gambling  would  be  resumed.  If  he  were  op- 
posed for  office,  however,  gambling  would 
remain  closed  during  the  campaign.  What 
happens  to  law  enforcement  when  a  sherllTs 
efficiency  varies  wltb  the  political  season. 

Here  are  the  obstacles  to  good  law  en- 
forcement. Can  you  expect  clvU  liberties  to 
be  preserved  when  the  community  tolerates 
£uch  unhealthy  conditions? 

Great  progress,  nevertheless,  has  been 
achieved  during  recent  years  to  overcome 
these  handicaps  and  make  law  enforcement 
a  profession  of  efficiency,  respect  and  honor. 
More  and  more  communities,  by  full-fledged 
support,  adequate  financial  appropriations, 
and  interest  in  police  problems,  are  creating 
a  new.  progressive,  modern  concept  of  law 
enforcement.  This  Is  encouraging  Indeed, 
and  these  communities  will  reap  an  ever 
higher  quality  of  protection. 

EmCTTVX    TEAIMINO    AIDS    CIVIL    UBXHTIES 

Law  enforcement  Itself  is  today  doing 
much  to  conquer  the  fetters  which  bind  it. 
First  and  foremost  Is  training — the  creating 
of  an  intelligent,  responsible  and  trustworthy 
officer  of  ths  law.  In  1935  the  FBI  National 
Academy  was  founded,'  and  to  date  2,426  law 
enforcement  officers  from  every  State  of  the 
Union,  territorial  possessions  and  a  number 
of  foreign  countries  have  been  graduated. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  National  Academy 
is  to  train  selected  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers as  police  administrators  and  Instruc- 
tors. At  the  present  time  over  26  percent 
of  the  graduates  are  the  executive  heads  of 
their  respective  departments.  Many  of  them, 
upon  their  return  home,  have  instituted 
training  programs  for  their  brother  officers, 
utilizing  material  learned  in  the  National 
Academy  classes  as  their  basic  outline.  We 
estimate  that  over  100,000  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  benefitted,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  National  Academy. 

The  academy's  curriculum  includes,  among 
other  things,  courses  especially  designed  to 
promote  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  civil 
rights.  For  Instance,  Instruction  is  given 
on  such  topics  as  "Law  Enforcement  as  a 
Profession,"  "Ethics  in  Law  Enforcement," 
"Laws  of  Arrests,  Searches  and  Seizures," 
"Rules  of  Evidence,"  and  "The  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  RighU."  In  addiUon, 
throughout  the  period  of  training,  the  of- 
ficers are  constatntly  reminded  of  their 
obligations,  legal  and  moral,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  every  individual.     These  National 


» An  applicant  to  attend  the  academy  must 
be  a  regular  fuU-time  law  enforcement  officer 
with  at  least  2  years'  experience,  not  over  50 
years  of  age,  capable  of  performing  vigorovu 
physical  activities,  of  unlmi>eachable  char- 
acter and  reputation,  and  possessed  of  latent 
ability  as  an  instructor  or  administrator. 
Bach  training  session  Is  12  weeks  In  length. 
10  weeks  being  devoted  to  general  training 
and  2  weeks  to  specialised  topics.  No  tui- 
tion or  fees  are  charged,  though  the  student 
must  pay  his  own  living  expenses. 


Academy  courses  give  the  local  ofllcer  a  basic 
understanding  that  law  enforcement  Is  a  pro- 
fession of  honor,  that  the  p<Hice  officer  must 
at  all  times  be  an  exemplar  of  legaUty,  and 
that  successful  crime  detection  can  only  arise 
from  a  scrupulous  regard  for  civil  rights.' 

The  passage  of  years  has  brought  con- 
firmation of  the  principles  exemplified  In 
the  National  Academy.  These  graduates  are 
at  work,  putting  Into  practice  the  Informa- 
tion learned  In  the  classroom.  And  they  are 
doing  good,  giving  meaning  to  the  concept 
that  law  enforcement  can  l>e  a  profession  of 
honor  and  trust.  A  National  Academy  grad- 
uate has  reorganized  the  records  section  of 
a  department;  has  Instituted  a  training  pro- 
gram; has  established  higher  standards  of 
personnel  selection.  These  are  the  reports 
which  reach  my  desk  day  after  day — and  give 
buoyancy  to  the  hope  that  we  are  well  on  the 
way.  The  higher  the  standards  of  law  en- 
forcement, the  greater  the  protection  for 
civil  Ubarties. 

The  FBI  also  maintains  a  training  program 
for  Its  own  special  agent  personnel,*  special 
agents  must  either  be  (1)  graduates  of  an 
accredited  resident  law  school  or  (2)  grad- 
uates of  an  accredited  accounting  school  or 
possess  a  4-year  resident  college  degree,  with 
a  major  in  accounting.*  These  high  educa- 
tional qualifications  ensure  the  finest  of 
America's  young  manhood.  Before  being  as- 
signed to  field  investigative  work,  the  new 
special  agent  Is  given  an  intensive  16-week 
period  of  training.*  He  receives,  among  other 
things.  Instructions  In  Constitutional  law 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  studies  Federal 
criminal  procedure,  and  Is  carefuUy  in- 
structed on  searches  and  seizures.  Interviews, 
and  confessions  and  the  need  at  aU  times 
for  the  protection  of  the  rlghU  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  rules  of  evidence  are  thor- 
oughly explained  and  the  statutes  over  which 
the  FBI  has  Jurisdiction  analyzed. 

The  FBI's  training  program,  in  every  re- 
spect, is  aimed  toward  teaching  special 
agents  their  obligations  as  officers  of  the  law. 
For  example,  in  firearms  training,  special 
agents  are  taught  that  at  all  times  the  safety 
of  the  innocent  bystander,  and  the  criminal 
himself,  must  be  considered  as  well  as  that 
of  th>  arresting  officer.  The  criminal  should 
be  apprehended  alive,  not  needlessly  Injured 
or  slain..   Likewise,  special  agents  are  taught 


'  The  number  of  local  officers  who  are  able 
to  attend  the  National  Academy,  In  relation 
to  the  national  total.  Is  extremely  small. 
Therefore,  the  FBI  provides  training,  if  de- 
sired, for  officers  in  their  own  departments. 
In  the  1951  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  1951. 
for  example,  the  FBI  participated  in  a  total  of 
2380  palice  training  schools.  In  these  schools 
training  was  given  in  crime  detection  prob- 
lems and  at  all  times  the  theme  of  civil  lib- 
erties, as  presented  in  the  National  Academy 
curriculum,  was  stressed. 

*  Ap])licants  must  be  male  citizens,  willing 
to  ser\e  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
its  territorial  possessions,  between  the  ages 
of  25  ana  40.  in  good  physical  condition,  and 
of  unimpeachable  character.  Prior  to  any 
appointment  l>elng  made,  those  applicants 
showing  proper  basic  qualifications  are  In- 
vestigated with  the  object  of  securing  ad- 
ditionul  evidence  of  their  qualifications  and 
fitness  for  the  position,  their  scholarship, 
employment,  conduct,  honesty,  character, 
and  habits. 

'At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  and  the  urgent  need  for 
investigative  personnel,  individuals  possess- 
ing only  a  resident  4-year  college  degree  are 
being  considered  for  employment.  All  other 
basic    qualifications,   howercr,   remain   the 

same. 

•Training  U  given  tn  FBI  Headquarters. 
Washington,  DC.  and  the  FBI  Training 
Academy,  Quantico,  Va. 
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that  any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the 
outset  of  an  Interview,  must  be  advised  that 
he  is  not  required  to  make  a  statement  and 
that  any  statement  given  can  be  used 
•gainst  him  In  court.  Moreover,  the  lndlvld« 
ual  must  be  Informed  that,  U  he  desires,  he 
may  obtain  the  services  of  an  attorney  of 
his  own  choice.  Duress  or  brutality  of  any 
type  la  absolutely  forbidden.  Any  special 
•gent  guilty  of  such  conduct  Is  subject  to 
Immediate  dismissal  from  the  service.  The 
highest  ethics  of  law  enforcement  become 
part  of  the  special  agent'i  credo.  Nothing 
Use  can  be  accepted. 

aOLI  OF  TICHNXCAL  CIIXMI  DmCTXON 

The  trained  police  offloer  must  possess,  In 
Addition,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  teoh> 
nlquei  of  teohntoal  orlmt  detection— th« 
lolentlflo  laboratory  *  and  flngerprlnti.* 
Thee*  topics  occupy  a  large  role  In  the 
trftlnlng  program  of  FBI  agtnte,  m  well  m 
the  National  Academy.  Offhand,  the  oaaual 
observer  might  comment  that  a  fleck  of 
paint,  a  teaapoonful  of  dirt  or  a  set  of  finger* 
print*  U  far  removed  from  the  subject  of 
olvU  UberUes.  Not  at  all.  These  technical 
•kllU,  developed  over  recent  years,  have 
irtatljr  Increased  the  effectiveness  of  law  cn« 
nroemcnt  and.  a«  a  result,  have  strength- 
•ned  civil  liberties.  Day  after  day  they  are 
■olving  oaaee.  Identifying^ the  guilty  and  pro- 
tecting the  Innocent.  The  law  enforcement 
officer,  utuiilng  the  mlcroeoope,  the  X«ray 
or  the  criminal  record,  la  depending  on  skill, 
intelligence  and  rtiourccfulncu  to  out- 
maneuver  the  evildoer— not  brute  force, 
eruelty  or  dishonorable  methods. 

Technical  crime  detection  methods  have 
irefttljr  reduced  arbitrary  Intruslona  on  civil 
liberties.  The  apprehended  suspect  won't 
talk.  Third  degree  methods,  the  lU-tralned 
officer  might  think,  perhaps  a  severe  beat- 
ing, will  force  »  oonfeielon.  But  the  trained 
officer,  schooled  In  the  latest  techniques  of 
crime  detection,  will  think  otherwise— he 
win  go  to  work,  locating  a  latent  finger- 
print, a  heelprlnt  In  the  mud,  or  »  toolmark 
on  a  safe.  These  items  of  evidence  are 
brought  Into  play  to  help  determine,  throunh 
the  orderly  operation  of  the  American  Ju- 
dicial lyetem,  the  guilt  or  Innootnot  of  the 
Mouaed. 

In  one  caee,  for  example,  a  young  man 
admitted  having  in  his  possession  a  muti- 
lated 10-cent  piece  which  the  cashier  of  a 
bank  thought  he  recognlaed  at  one  of  the 
oolna  taken  from  his  bank  during  a  burglary. 
The  auspeot  denied  the  theft,  saying  that 
be  had  mutilated  the  eoln  while  using  It  aa 
A  target  in  shooting  against  a  tree.    An  FBI 

Kent  and  local  offloeri  out  out  the  approprl- 
I  seetion  of  the  tree,  and  the  FBI  Labor- 
atory oonfirmed  the  young  man's  story. 
TNhnlolans  found  11  oopper-ooated  buUeta 
and  two  small  metal -fragmente,  determined 
to  be  deformed  pleeec  of  coin  metal,  one  of 
them  bearing  the  letter  "D"  and  a  poriiun  of 
the  letltr  "i,"  The  missing  sertion  of  the 
mutilated  dime  wouiu  iteeessarUy  bear  ihuse 

*  The  111  LaberAtory  was  founded  In  tlAl 
and  at  the  present  time  cttntaiKs  uvsr  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  equipment,  The  lab* 
oratory  will  eNnmlne.  free  n(  eharge,  any 
piece  of  evidence  submitted  by  a  Federal 
Ageney  or  duly  authorlied  law  enforcement 
offlolal,  provided  It,  or  any  other  evidence 
In  the  same  case,  has  not  aitd  will  not  be 
•ubjMted  to  the  same  type  of  technical  ek- 
amlnatlon  by  another  expert. 

•The  Identification  Division  was  founded 
la  im  by  a  consolidation  of  the  criminal 
rtoords  on  file  at  Leavenworth  Fenltenttary 
with  those  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  (a  toUl  of  BlO.lM  finger- 
print cards) .  The  prints  are  presently  main- 
tained In  two  basic  fliee;  criminal,  now  con- 
taining approximately  as  million  prints;  and 
noncriminal,  roughl;*  100  million  prlnta. 


letters.  The  Innocence  of  the  young  man 
was  proved.  Certainly  civil  liberties  was  the 
victor.  Justice  could  have  no  higher  obliga- 
tion than  to  determine  the  truth. 

The  possibilities  of  technical  crime  detec- 
tion are  unlimited.  Each  year  the  law  en- 
forcement official  becomes  more  skilled.  In 
the  FBI  Laboratory,  for  example,  we  are  now 
utilising  an  electron  microscope  which,  with 
the  aid  of  photography,  can  create  magnifi- 
cations of  100.000  times,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  light  mlcroecope's  approximate 
2,000-tlmes  magnification.  This  instrument 
U  symbolic  of  things  to  come — evidence, 
which  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been  too 
minute  for  analysis,  now  becomes  of  first-rate 
Importance. 

The  FBI  Identlflcatlon  Division  presently 
possesses  over  123  million  sets  of  fingerprints. 
These  prlnU  are  working  each  day,  like 
aclentlflo  criminal  examinations.  In  the  In- 
terests of  better  law  enforcement;  Identify- 
ing fuRltlves.  solving  criminal  cnses,  and  pro- 
tecting the  Innocent.  The  Identifloatlon  Di- 
vision haa  become,  since  Its  founding,  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  fingerprints.  Like 
the  FBI  Laboratory,  this  service  Is  rendered 
willingly  and  without  charge  for  the  benefit 
of  local  law  enforcement. 

•peolallaed  training,  fingerprints,  scientific 
examinations— these  are  the  very  sinews  of 
law  enforcement's  contribution  to  preserving 
olvU  liberties.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
their  significance  la  not  appreciated  by  many 
people  In  the  community  leads  to  their  neg* 
lect:  hence,  poor  police  salaries,  inadequate 
equipment,  toltrance  nf  corruption.  If  the 
(itiaen  suddenly  realised  that  these  factors 
vitally  affected  him— perhaps,  some  day.  to 
prove  his  Innocence  against  false  charges,  to 
protect  his  life  and  property  agnlnat  Illegal 
iittack,  to  guarantee  his  right  to  travel  the 
Streets  at  night  without  molestation— then 
he  would,  without  question,  hold  law  en- 
force In  greater  respect,  help  understand  Ite 
problems  and  lend  his  support. 

But  to  law  enforcement  this  fact  Is  most 
evident:  regardless  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  tools  provided  by  the  community,  they 
can  become  effective  Instruments  in  the  de- 
fense of  democratic  society  only  in  the  hands 
of  ofBcers  whose  Inner  faith  and  Integrity  are 
unoueatloned,  Here  lies  the  sacred  respon- 
sibility of  law  enforcement— to  build  the 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work, 
live  and.  If  neoeeaary.  die  for  the  Ideals  which 
have  made  this  Nation  strong. 

raaaaAi.  civil  rionts  btatutmi 
All  of  the  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  the  cltl- 
eens  nf  this  country  nre  not  proterted  by  the 
Federal  Oovernmeot  The  Ooiuititutton.  In 
fact,  secures  relatively  few  rights  U)  the  Indi- 
vidual, This  document  deals  primarily  with 
(1)  relations  betwnn  the  various  govern- 
mental agenclea.  Federal  and  Miais,  and  (U) 
the  Onvernment  anil  the  ritisenry,  rather 
than  with  the  relations  of  private  individuals 
tu  ench  other. 

The  two  principal  rivll  rights  stnlutes  over 
Which  the  FBI  has  jurlsdictlun  are  Mectlons 
141  and  141,  Title  11,  United  Btatea  Code 
(tupp,  llftl).*  Theee  statutes  are  hlxhiy  re- 
strictive in  nature  and  the  FBI's  Invest iga- 
tive  Jurisdiction  is  limited.  The  essential 
elements  of  dectlon  141  arei 

(a)  Two  or  mors  persons  rttniiplrini  tn  In- 
jure, oppreee.  threaten  ur  titt  midate  any  cltl- 
■en, 

(b)  In  the  frN  Miorelae  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  prlvllefe  eecured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  dtates,  or 
because  of  his  having  exercised  the  same;  or 


» Related  eectlone  Include  11  U.i.O.  1 141 

(iSupp.  IBAl)  (exclusion  of  Jurt)rs  on  account 
of  race  or  color)  and  11  U.B.O.  1844  (Bupp. 
11)51)  (discrimination  against  pereons  wear- 
ing uniform  of  armed  services). 


(a)  Two  or  more  persons  going  in  disguise 
on  the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  an- 
other, 

(b)  With  Intent  to  prevent  or  hlrder  his 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  so  secured. 

The  chief  violations  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion Involve  Involuntary  servitude  and  slav- 
ery'* and  election  law  violations.''  Individ- 
uals having  no  law  enforcement  status  may 
be  prosecuted  under  this  section. 

Section  243  has  the  following  elements: 

(a)  A  person  acting  under  color  of  any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  cvu- 
tom 

(b)  Willfully  deprived,  or  caused  to  be  de- 
prived from  any  Inhabitant 

(c)  Rlghu.  privileges  or  Immunities  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  BUtes;  or 

(a)  A  |)erson  acting  under  color  of  any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  custom 

(b)  Willfully  subjected,  or  caused  to  be 
aubjected.  any  Inhabitant. 

(c)  To  different  punishment,  pains  or 
penalties  than  prescribed  l\it  the  punishment 
of  cittaens, 

(d)  On  account  of  such  Inhabitant  being 
an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race. 

This  seetion  covers  duly  constituted  law 
enforcement  officers  who  have  deprived  an 
Individual  of  a  right  or  privilege  guaranteed 
under  the  Cunailtutlun  or  the  laws  o{  the 
United  BUtes.  The  gist  of  this  offense  U 
the  Intentional  misuse  uf  the  power  of  public 
office. 

U|)on  receipt  of  a  complaint  or  learning 
of  a  olvll  rights  incident  from  any  source 
Indicating  a  possible  violation  of  sections 
841  and  848,  the  FBI  conducts  an  Inveatlga- 
tlon.  If  the  facts  so  warrant,  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  Is  conducted  and  the  re- 
sults promptly  furnished  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  a  determination  as  to  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  be  prosecutive  action. 
The  FBI's  role  Is  strictly  Investigative;  to 
deurmlne  all  the  facta  accurately,  faUrly,  and 
promptly. 

Civil  rlghte  cases  are  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance  by  the  FBI.  They  are 
afforded  the  most  expeditious,  thorough,  and 
meticulous  attention.  The  FBI  has  eon- 
ducted  special  civil  rights  schools  for  selected 
special  agents,  giving  them  detailed  Instruc- 
tions in  the  handling  of  theee  eaeee.  Only 
those  special  agents  who  are  experienced  In 
the  Bureau's  work  are  assigned  u>  the  mvesti- 

Ratlons.  A  special  Olvll  Rights  bectlon  at  FBI 
eadquarters  carefully  supervises  the  field's 
work.  Tlte  Fill's  Investigations  are  con- 
ducted Impartially,  withmit  bias  or  prejudlee. 
and  with  the  most  painstaking  efforts  to  ob- 
tain all  the  facts.  Frequently,  these  caaee 
require  extensive  work,  the  interviewing  of 
many  wititHNa,  some  of  whom  may  he  hoa* 
tile,  and  the  eeeurlng  of  evidence  axHlnst  l»w 
enriircement  offiPinls  who  have  eouperated 
with  the  FBI  In  other  onsn, 

■iOVIirrV  INVMTtlATIONi 

Mecvirlty  inveitlgations  especinlly  affect  the 
FItl  which  Is  t^ltnrged  with  a  Urge  share  of 
the  nrtiteeuon  of  the  Natloni  Inltrnal 
security. '• 

(treat  Intereet.  and  mnet  rightfully  eo,  is 
presently  being  expresved  about  tlte  rela- 
tion of  the  Hlate  and  the  individual  in  mat- 
ters of  security  ('onununimn  represents  a 
different  kind  of  enemy,  an  enemy  new  in  the 
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>•  Additional  statutes;  |g  UJ.O.  II  IMt- 
Iftai  (Mupp  lusi). 

"AdditKinal  sututeet  11  U.B.C.  ||lll-«li 
(■upp.  lOAl ), 

••The  FBI  does  not  have  reeponsiblltty  for 
the  physicni  pnuection  of  the  Nation's  indtia- 
trlal  planu.  The  Mvinitions  Board  is  respon* 
sible  for  formulating  the  policies,  procedures, 
and  standards  from  a  security  standpoint  In 
those  plants  that  maautaottira  defense 
muterlals. 


Ideological  patterns  of  human  thought.  The 
Nation  never  before  has  been  faced  with  an 
external  rtnemy  of  such  danger.  Commu- 
nism la  not  hostile  to  one  eector  of  our  ao- 
clety,  but  to  non-Oocnmunlst  clvUlzatloa 
Itself.  It  would  obliterate,  completely  and 
ruthleealy,  eTerythtng  we  cherish.  Moreover, 
It  Is  not  only  an  external  enemy:  through 
Ideological  Infection,  thousands  of  Its  agent* 
have  t>een  planted  In  our  mldat.  It  has  a 
shocking— alinoet  unbelievable— way  of  con- 
verting Individuals  born,  reared,  and  edu- 
cated in  America  to  lt«  fold.  Not  only  that, 
but  Its  ooiiverte  are  often  difficult  to  identi- 
fy—lying like  eerpenu  In  ambush  In  an  in- 
dustrial firm,  labor  union,  school,  or  church, 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  strike. 

The  Nation's  security  u  today  threatened 
on  the  InteriMl  eecurlty  front  by  a  foe  In- 
explicably deadly,  employing  experlenoea 
gained  in  200  yeara  of  battle,  parading  under 
highly  miHieading  disguises,  and  dedicated, 
aa  an  infallible  rule  of  conduct,  to  uuiiiiug, 
whenever  necessary,  illegal  means  to  gain  Ite 
ubjeetivea.    That  is  America's  danger. 

A  free  scciety  must  defend  luelf .  Democ- 
racy U  not  impotent.  BUpa  must  be  taken 
to  defeat  the  enemy— no  only  un  tlte  battle- 
field, but  here  at  home.  The  Founding 
Fathers  nuver  visualised  free  government's 
being  betrayed  by  a  la«k  of  ability,  enthu- 
siasm ur  win  to  defend  its  prinoiplee. 

I'lie  proi>lem,  therefore,  is  not  "shall  free 
lovernment  defend  Itself t"  but  "how  can 
tree  government  defend  Iteelf  and  etlll 
malnuin  the  llbertlea  of  the  indlvld\iaiV' 
'l\i  disrrgerd  the  Individual,  to  view  him  ae 
meaningless  and  the  eecurlty  of  the  sUte 
a«  all  lmt«rtAnt,  U  equally  to  betray  de- 
mocracy. Free  government  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  dictatorial  methods— In  so  doing 
Uie  defenders  will  devour  the  very  thing  to  be 
defended  The  protection  of  the  Individual 
Is  just  as  irnporuitt  as  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Otir  task,  in  Utls  mid-oentury  deeade.  is  to 
proceed  along  a  path  whereby  we  can  achieve 
national  security  and  yet  malnuin  our  free- 
doms, 

The  FBI 'a  reeponalbiliUec  in  thU  regard 
are  baaed  or  various  oongreealoiial  enact- 
Mtrnu  such  as  the  eapionage  "  and  sabotage 
sututes.'*  the  dmith  Act.**  the  Foreign 
Ageitu  Reiistratlon  Act.*  the  Internal  Be- 
runty  Act  of  lOftO,"  ruling*  nl  the  Attorney 
Uenoral  and  l*reeldentlal  Ulrcctlvja.  Presl- 
iiriit  H  KMevelt  In  a  directive  made  public  on 
HrptentUer  r,  1188,  placed  upon  the  >UI  the 
duty  uf  eorrelntlnu  inirrnal  seuurlty  invectl- 
gnuune.'*    ThU  dirvetive  called  upon  all  law 

•'(^8  mat  Til  (1141).  II  U,B.O,,  MTtil  TIT 

(Mupp   lOAl), 

*«  01  BtatTN  (10411,  iiuac  llllll-liai 

(■upp  nil), 

**A4  ilal,  ITO  (I14(>).  tl  UBO,  I  Mil 
(Bupp  nil). 

"«4at«t  111  (iiioi,iiu.BaMii  (dupp. 
iiAh, 

•'Fuklle  Uw  No  ill,  list  Cong,,  id  aiei, 
eh  toi4(Bept,ll.  lOAO), 

"This  Dli«etlve  read! I  "The  Attnrney  Qen* 
sral  haa  been  re»i>ie»ved  by  me  to  Ihitruct 
(he  Federal  Murriiu  of  Investigation  nf  tlte 
l^psitmtni  tif  il\iiitire  tu  Uke  oharae  of  In- 
vestigative work  In  matters  relating  to 
Hpionage,  i>aboU|i.  ind  elntatloni  of  neu- 
trality r^guiatlnni. 

"This  taak  mtiat  be  eondueted  In  a  eom- 
prehensive  and  effective  manner  on  a  na- 
tional baals,  and  all  Information  must  be 
carefully  sifted  out  and  eurrelated  in  order 
tu  avoid  oorfuslon  and  irreeponslblllty, 

To  this  end  I  request  all  police  offloere. 
sheriffs,  and  all  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  ths  United  BUtee  promptly  to  turn 
over  to  the  neareet  repreaentatlve  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  InveetlgatloB  any  Information 
ubuined  by  them  relating  to  Nplonage. 
counurespionage,  sabotafe.  subveralve  ae« 
uvities   and   Violations   of   the   aeutrallty 

ll\WS." 


enforcement  agencies  to  furnish  promptly  to 
the  FBI  any  information  In  their  poeseasion 
regarding  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subTerstve 
activities.  President  Truman.  In  a  directive 
issued  July  24.  1950.  reemphaalzed  this 
policy,  urging  all  law  enforcement  agencies, 
patriotic  organisaUons,  and  indlvlduala  to 
assist  the  FBI  in  f ulfilUng  ita  responslbUltles. 

In  the  field  of  internal  security,  the  FBI's 
obllgationa  may  be  divided  into  two  major 
oategorlee:  (1)  Oeneral  eecurlty  operations, 
which  Involve  counterespionage,  counter- 
intelligence and  countersubversion.  In  this 
oatHory,  the  FBI  Is  responsible  for  the  in- 
vestigation or  espionage,  aabotage  and  sub- 
versive activities.  The  greatest  amount  of 
effort,  of  course,  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  Communist  threat,  especially  the  Com- 
munUt  Party,  U.S.A.  (8)  Special  security 
operations,  which  encompass,  chlefiy,  appli- 
cant and  employee  Investigations  arising 
from  oongreeslonal  enactments  of  sxecutlve 
directives  specifically  calling  upon  the  FBI 
to  obtnin  and  report  the  facts  pertaining  to 
security,  character  and  loyalty  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1040,"  the  Federal  employees  loyalty  pro- 
gram. •■  and  various  mieeetlaneous  applicant 
tnveetigations  "  hnve  provided  the  great  bulk 
of  work  In  this  field 

The  rule  of  the  FBI  In  eectirlty  Inveetlga- 
tlons,  as  in  criminal  eases,  la  to  adhere 
Btrlotly  to  Its  poaiuen  as  a  factfinding 
agency  only,  leaving  to  other  legally  consti- 
tuted authority  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing decisions  as  to  action  to  be  taken  on  the 
faeu  developed.  The  FBI  doea  not  make 
reoommendations.  evaluations  or  expreee 
opinions."  Its  Job  is  solely  to  gather  the 
facU, 

The  FBI  has  been  tnveetlgating  the  Com- 
munist consptraey  for  many  years.  The 
Communist  Party.  U  J  A..  In  fact,  Is  a  sUte 
within  a  state,  requiring  extreme  skill,  pa- 
tience, and  effort  to  penetrate.  Members  of 
the  Communist  Party  have  been  Identified, 
iu  acuvlties  followed,"  legally  admissible 
evidence  secured  An  Individual  has  been 
Inveetlgated  as  an  Individual— no  all-embrac- 
ing ahotgun  approach  haa  been  utlltacd. 
This  has  reqtilred  meticulous,  constant,  and 
tlme-eon«uming  efforts.  The  FBI  Is  not  In- 
terested In  what  an  Individual  thinks,  but 
what  he  dues  to  undermine  the  Nation's 


•*iO  Btat,  T&5  (1141),  48  U.8.C.  see.  1101 
(Cum  a«ipp  loni),  under  this  act  the  FBI 
ha*  no  rek|)onHihiiity  for  physically  safe- 
g\iKrdlng  ntnmio  energy  installations,  mate- 
rinl*  or  Npctirity  dnin.  However,  It  Is  charged 
with  the  inveMiuntum  nf  alleged  vlolationi 
of  the  criminni  provlslnoN  nr  ths  act.  More- 
over, the  act  requires  the  FHI  to  Investigate 
"the  character,  associatlnns.  and  loyalty"  of 
every  Atomie  Knergy  Oommlsalon  employei 
and  applicant,  and  any  other  person  having 
arcesa  to  restricted  atomic  energy  data. 
The  FBI  rurnl*hi>«  factual  reports  tn  the 
Conuni)iklon  in  outm  of  this  type  hut  does 
not  draw  conclusious  (»r  make  recommenda- 
tions a*  to  I  he  MCI  Ion  (n  be  taken. 

«*R«eeutlve  Order  No.  Nil,  II  Fed,  Reg, 
INI  (IMT), 

M  These  include,  ainonit  others,  the  follow- 
ing agenclea  and  prttgrami*:  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica program !  luinpeah  recovery  programi 
Iniernatinnal  Labor  Orfanliatloni  and  Inter- 
national  development  program, 

••  If  the  FBI  reeelvee  information,  either  of 
a  criminal  or  subvereive  nature,  outside  the 
eoope  of  Its  jurisdiction,  thcM  data  are  Im- 
mediately transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
local  law  enfureement  or  Oovernment 
agency.  No  comment,  evaluation  or  reeom- 
mendatlon  ia  made  by  the  FBI. 

*  ITte  FBI.  of  couree,  le  roepoaalble  for  In- 
telligence Information  and  la  Ita  eecurlty 
Utveetlgatlona  eolleota  data  of  thia  type.  If 
of  Intareet,  this  Information  Is  immediately 
dlaeemlnated  to  other  ageaolee  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 


eecurlty— not  In  his  ideas,  but  his  deeds.  A 
man  may  think  what  he  deslrea,  he  may  rend 
what  he  deslrea,  he  may  have  faith  In  wlutt 
he  desires — that  Is  his  right  In  •  democntie 
eoclety.  The  FBI  has  no  concern  about  hla 
thoxigbts — only  when  they  are  translated  Into 
action  which  results  in  •  vlol^tioa  of  • 
Federal  law  over  which  the  FBI  has  Jtiriadlc- 
tlon.    Then  the  FBI  vrlU  investigate. 

The  FBI's  inveetlgations  are  purposive  and 
discriminate.  Before  a  caee  la  opened  there 
must  be  a  specific  allagaUon  which,  if  proved 
true.  woiUd  oonetitute  a  mattar  within  the 
FBI's  inveetigatlve  Juriediction.  Tbeee  in- 
vestigations are  not  promieeuous  or  designed 
to  fish  for  information— theee  are  tbe  meth- 
ods of  a  dictatorial  police  Intent  on  deetroy- 
ing  every  veetige  of  freedom.  The  FBI  oper- 
ates strictly  within  ite  investigative  Jurladio- 
tion.  That  has  been  a  cardinal  and  unalter- 
able policy  since  I  beoame  Dlreetor  In  1184. 

The  validity  of  the  FBI'e  work  In  the  In- 
ternal iiecurlty  field  was  demonstrated  by  the 
conviction  of  the  11  members  of  the  Oom- 
muniit  Party's  NaUonal  Board  In  New  York 
City  after  a  lengthy  trial  la  Oetober,  1141  *• 
This  trial  repreeented  yeare  of  work,  develop- 
ment cif  tnformante  Inside  the  Oommunlet 
Party,  tind  evidence  oolleeted  on  each  of  the 
defendunta.  The  Ooverameafa  oaae  etood 
the  bitter  attack  of  the  Coauaualst  defeoM, 
which  utlllaed  every  device,  Uetle,  and  meth- 
od of  harassment  and  delay  lo  impede  the 
orderly  operation  of  Jusuce, 

This  approach  to  the  Internal  eecurlty 
problem— «n  objective  search  for  the  truth: 
aiowly,  carefully,  patlenUy  developing  all  Uie 
evidence:  and  handling  each  subject  on  an 
individual  basis— safeguards  civil  rlghu, 
The  blimderbtuee  method,  shooting  wildly, 
hoping  that  in  the  broadalde  the  guilty  will 
be  hit,  unmindful  of  the  number  oC  inno- 
cent Injured— that  method  la  wrong,  the  very 
antithesis  of  democratic  law  enforcement 
Security  investigations  can  be  oonduoted 
fairly,  accurately,  and  without  hyeteria.  : 
That  Is  the  aim  of  the  FBI. 

For  example.  In  the  search  for  Dr.  Xlnus 
Fuoha'  American  contact— the  man  who  had 
transmitted  vital  atomic  secrets  from  the 
Oerman-born  scientist  to  the  Ruselane— 
literally  hundreds  of  suspects  were  consid- 
ered, Identifying  details  were  few;  the  FBI 
poeseaeed.  in  fact,  only  the  vagueet  outline 
of  this  myeterlotu  espionage  agent.  But 
that  man.  somewhere  In  the  United  Btatea, 
had  to  be  fuund.  The  field  was  narrowed, 
step  by  step,  until  above  all  etiters,  the 
finger  of  stiaplcion  pointed  to  one  man-  a 
New  Yui'k  City  engineer  v^ho,  more  than  any 
other  Ntmpeci,  met  tlie  general  physical  and 
bncXxiound  requlrementa  of  the  Hulunaie 
ctiiiiNvt     Pictures  of  the  most  likely  sus- 

tteitM.  including  the  engineer,  were  flown  to 
Inilaiid,  where  Dr,  FUfhi  wai  then  in 
prison.  The  icleiivlst  rejected  all  photo- 
graphs except  entothai  of  the  New  Votk 
enginrai.  After  varefully  ekaminlni  the plv* 
tuiD,  niiempUhg  tn  Uit\x*  his  memury  on  tin 
innii  hv  had  met  In  Amerlei,  Puehi  ex* 
vUimrd,  "I  think  it  la  the  man." 

Tlte  lah|  leareh  was  ended— but,  no,  il 
had  not  The  N»w  Turk  englHMr  was  Innu* 
rent, 

The  FBI's  Investljatlen  kept  going, 
AgehU  knrw,  deipUe  Fucitk'  iehtallve  Idrn* 
tlAeatioii,  that  the  full  slury  was  yet  tncoin* 

Rlete.  Literally  days  and  weeks  of  Intensi* 
ed  effort  brought  forth  the  truth— an  ob- 
scure, self-effacini  Philadelphia  chemist  ky 
the  nnnte  of  Narry  Oold  and,  through  him,  a 
fantastu  story  of  American  betrayal,  treason 
and  Intrigue, 

The  March  for  the  truth  hac  bo  halfway 
stopping  point.  It  mxist  go  forward  to  the 
final  goal. 

These  Inveetliatloaa  arc  ttrofeld:  to  pio- 
twt  the  national  eecurlty  and  to  preaeni 
Individual  llberUea.    Barry  Oold  almply  had 


"  New  Tork  Timee,  Oct  II.  1141.  p.  1.  col.  t. 
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to  b*  foiind.  What  If  h«  w«r«  atlU  an  active 
espionage  agent?  Who  were  hU  contacta? 
Did  he  have  Msoclatee?  The  security  of  the 
Nation  demanded  that  his  Identity  be  deter- 
mined. Yet,  at  all  tlmea,  the  FBI's  lnvMtl< 
gatlon  protected  the  liberties  of  the  Individ- 
uals Involved.  The  guilty  party  was  Identi- 
fied; the  Innocent  men,  like  the  New  York 
engineer  who  had  even  been  tentatively 
named  by  Pucha  as  the  culprit  were  exon- 
erated. Truly,  this  Is  the  highest  traditions 
of  American  democracy. 

In  1047  the  FBI  was  given  additional  re« 
sponslbllltles  by  the  Institution  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  loyalty  program."  The  FBI 
first  began  conducting  Investigations  Into 
the  loyalty  of  Federal  employees  In  the  1943 
fiscal  year  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriations  Act  provided  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  any  Qovernment  employee  belong- 
ing to  a  subversive  organization  or  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Similar  provisions  were  made  In  1043,  but 
there  was  no  specific  appropriation  in  1044. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral,  however,  instructed 
the  FBI  to  continue  this  type  of  investiga- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
which  prohibits  Federal  employees  member- 
ship in  any  organization  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment." These  instructions  remained  in  ef- 
fect until  the  Federal  employees  loyalty 
program  began.  Executive  Order  9836  was 
Signed  by  the  President  on  March  21,  1047." 
On  August  1,  1047.  the  Congress  appropriated 
the  funds  necessary  to  Implement  the  Exec- 
utive order. 

Under  the  order  the  FBI  la  required  to 
search  through  Its  files  the  names  and  finger- 
prints of  all  employees  and  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  Government's  executive 
branch  and  to  report  any  Information  Indi- 
cating disloyalty.  When  such  information 
is  disclosed  by  the  file  search,  full  field  in- 
vestigations are  conducted  and  complete  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  FBI. 

The  FBI's  role  under  the  loyalty  pro-am 
is  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission without  bias,  conclusions  or  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  employing  agencies  and  the  loyalty 
hearing  boards  to  weigh  the  facts  and  to 
decide  the  proper  administrative  action.™ 
The  same  basic,  fundamental  principles  of 
investigative  ethics  are  applied  by  the  FBI 
In  loyalty  investigations  as  in  other  types  of 
security  cases. 

The  FBI  operates  on  the  highest  code  of 
ethics,  attempting  to  fulfill  its  responsibili- 
ties yet,  in  every  iota,  respecting  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Individuals  Involved.  This 
means  that  special  agents  not  only  observe 
the  letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not 


"  Executive  Order  No.  9835.  12  Federal  Reg- 
ister 1935  (1947). 

"53  Stat.  1147  (1939).  6  U.S.C.  sec.  118J 
(supp.  1951). 

"  See  note  25  supra. 

"As  of  Jan.  31.  1952,  a  total  of  4.130,939 
loyalty  forms  had  been  received  and  retained 
since  the  inception  of  the  program.  These 
Included  1,790.313  incumbent  and  2.340.626 
appointee  forms.  The  loyalty  program  is  in 
I  a  current  status,  with  only  8,249  forms  on 
hand  being  processed.  Full  field  investiga- 
tions have  been  opened  on  8.513  Incumbents 
with  8.435  completed,  while  12.071  investiga- 
tions have  been  opened  on  appointees  with 
11.322  completed. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  advised 
that  as  of  December  1951,  according  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  the  following  disposi- 
tions have  been  made  on  loyalty  cases  involv- 
ing both  Incumbents  and  appointees:  Dis- 
missed as  a  result  of  Ineligible  determination, 
365;  persons  rated  eligible.  10,048;  employees 
left  service  during  investigation,  2.140;  em- 
ployees left  service  prior  to  adjudication  of 
cases,  2,123. 


only  the  baalo  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Indl* 
vldual  by  law,  but  also  the  righU  implied  In 
the  American  tradition  of  democracy.  FBI 
agents  are  gentlemen  at  all  times,  conduct- 
ing themselves  in  a  businesslike,  respectful, 
and  efllclent  manner.  Their  personal  con- 
duct is  above  reproach,  their  characters  im- 
pervious to  the  temptations  of  financial 
graft,  inaccurate  reporting,  or  deliberate 
omlsalon  of  facts.  They  feel  proud  to  be 
FBI  agents,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  they 
form  part  of  a  great  tradition  of  loyalty, 
integrity,  and  devotion  to  duty.  Their  ob- 
jective Is  to  obUln  the  facts,  and  facU  only. 
Promotions  depend  exclusively  on  merit,  not 
on  political  favoritism,  the  friends  they 
know,  or  the  amount  of  derogatory  infor- 
mation they  unearth.  They  are  secure  in 
their  Jobs,  not  afraid  of  outside  intimida- 
tion, threats,  or  fears.  They  can,  therefore, 
concentrate  on  their  specific  task,  knowing 
they  will  not  be  undercut  by  political  bick- 
ering, personal  strife,  or  arbitrary  changes 
of  policy. 

These  factors  make  for  fair  and  impartial 
investigations — they  are  the  very  llfeblood  of 
the  FBI.  Special  agents,  moreover,  in  their 
investigations  maintain  a  demeanor  of  con- 
duct, by  their  manner  of  aslilni;  questions, 
soliciting  information,  and  securing  evi- 
dence, which  protects  the  character  and  rep- 
utation of  the  Individual  being  investigated. 

For  example,  in  conducting  a  loyalty  of 
Government  employee  investigation,  a  neigh- 
bor or  friend  being  interviewed  will  be  ad- 
vised that  "Under  an  Executive  order,  all 
Government  employees  and  applicants  are 
being  checked  as  a  part  of  the  loyalty  pro- 
gram. Mr.  John  Doe  Is  a  Qovernment  em- 
ployee (or  an  applicant).  He  is  being 
checked  under  this  program,"  and  no  men- 
tion, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  is  made  of 
any  derogatory  Information.  If  any.  In  the 
possession  of  the  agent.  This  protects  the 
civil  rights  of  the  person  involved.  He  is  not 
slandered  and  maligned  by  unproved  charges 
emanating  from  intemperate  utterances  of 
an  Investigator.  A  poorly  conducted  Inves- 
tigation can  wreak  havoc  with  civil  liberties 
and  leave  a  trail  of  dishonor,  innuendoes, 
and  false  charges. 

Of  course,  the  investigative  endeavors  of 
the  FBI  are  always  under  the  scrutiny  of 
public  opinion.  Individuals  interviewed 
have  the  privilege,  if  they  desire,  to  write 
the  FBI  or  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Government.  The  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  are  constantly  alert,  as  are  pa- 
triotic organizations,  groups,  and  individu- 
als, to  any  infringement  of  civil  liberties.  If 
an  allegation  is  made,  at  any  time,  about 
the  conduct  of  an  FBI  agent,  we  Immedi- 
ately conduct  a  complete  Investigation.  In- 
variably, the  allegations  have  been  disproved. 

In  addition,  as  in  criminal  cases.*  the  FBI 
agent's  specialized  training  enables  him  to 
distinguish  fact  from  rumor,  to  run  down 
the  incomplete,  the  half  true,  and  the  un- 
confirmed. This  factor  is  playing  a  vital 
role  every  day  in  protecting  civil  liberties. 
Malicious  gossip,  idle  rumor  and  spite  com- 
plaints are  detected,  and,  by  complete  and 
accurate  investigation,  the  full  and  complete 
story  obtained.  Time  after  time  Innocent 
people,  unfairly  smeared  or  impugned,  are 
exonerated. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  a  citizen  volun- 
tarily furnished  the  FBI  Information  that  a 
certain  Individual,  being  considered  for  em- 
ployment with  the  Government,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  This  was  a 
serious  charge.  The  FBI's  investigation, 
however,  reflected  nothing,  except  the  orig- 
inal allegation,  to  indicate  any  disloyalty. 
Even  the  data  cited  by  the  complainant  as 
proof  of  his  charges  were  refuted.    It  was 


"  During  the  1951  fiscal  year  97.5  percent 
of  all  persons  brought  to  trial  in  cases  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  were  convicted,  04.6 
percent  being  on  pleas  of  guilty. 


learned,  moreover,  during  the  Invettlfatlon 
that  the  families  of  the  original  Informant 
and  the  individual  accused  had  been  In- 
volved in  a  personal  quarrel.  They  had 
been  neighbor*  and  as  a  result  of  a  trivial 
incident  considerable  111  will  existed.  Here 
was  a  spite  grudge,  which — unless  thor- 
oughly investigated — might  have  ruined  an 
Innocent  man's  reputation. 

In  another  Instance,  In  a  loyalty  of  Oov« 
ernment  employees  case.  Information  was 
received  that  a  Government  appointee's  hus- 
band was  "known  to  be  In  sympathy  with 
Russia."  The  original  Informant  was  Inter- 
viewed. He  stated  that  he  heard  this  from 
Mr.  X,  who,  when  contacted,  said  that  a 
Mr.  Y  had  Informed  him  and  a  friend  that 
he  had  overheard  the  appointee's  husband 
make  remarks  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
this  person  was  hostile  to  the  United  States 
and  sympathetic  to  Russia.  Mr.  X  and  his 
friend  commented  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  question  the  appointee's  or  her  husband's 
loyalty. 

Mr.  Y,  upon  Interview,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  appointee's  husband  was  a  loyal 
American.  He  denied  ever  having  told  Mr. 
X  or  Mr.  X's  friend  that  the  husband  made 
un-.\merlcan  or  pro-Russian  remarks.  He 
added  that  he  had  probably  discussed  some 
other  individual  and  had  been  misunder- 
stood. Step  by  step,  point  by  point,  this 
allegation  of  disloyalty  was  traced  and  dis- 
pelled by  the  truth.*" 

Moreover,  In  this  connection,  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  FBI  files  gives  additional  pro- 
tection to  civil  liberties.  This  is  an 
Important  point.  Only  Indlvlduala  specif- 
ically authorized  by  law  have  the  right  of 
access.  This  prevents  Information — some  of 
which,  of  course,  has  not  been  confirmed  or 
verified  by  investigation — from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  unauthorized  individuals  who. 
through  Inadvertence  or  malice,  might  mis- 
use It  and  thereby  injure  Innocent  people  or 
give  rise  to  vigilante  action  by  private  citi- 
zens outside  the  orderly  procedures  of  law. 
Data  kept  in  the  hands  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced personnel,  utilized  only  for  official 
duty,  are  added  Insurance  against  their  per- 
version. That  is  why.  time  after  time.  I  have 
insisted  that  the  FBI's  files  be  kept  confiden- 
tial. The  very  heart  of  civil  liberties  is  here 
Involved. 

In  addition,  by  keeping  the  FBI's  files  con- 
fidential, the  confidence  of  the  citizens  Is 
promoted.  They  can  furnish  Information 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be  kept 
confidential,  will  not  be  allowed  unfairly  to 
tarnlf h  reputations,  will  not  be  used  for  vigi- 
lante actions  or  exploited  for  private  gain. 
A  piece  of  information  voluntarily  offered  by 
a  private  citizen  may  be  the  link  to  help  solve 
a  case.  To  discourage  the  furnishing  of  data 
to  the  FBI  is  to  promote  inefficiency,  poor 
quality  work.  and.  In  the  long  run,  to  decrease 
the  community's  protection. 

Public  confidence  in  law  enforcement  is 
another  important  factor  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  liberties.  Too  often  a  rumor, 
an  unfounded  allegation,  an  honest  mistake 
will  cause  private  citizens,  even  whole  com- 
munities, to  agitate  for  vigilante  action. 
During  the  early  days  of  World  War  n,  for 
example,  rumors  of  submarine  landings,  sus- 
picious strangers,  enemy  parachute  troops 
were  abroad.  Amid  hysteria  and  panic, 
rumors  compound,  reason  flees,  and  the  law 
is  trampled  under  foot.  Within  minutes. 
Civil  liberties,  often  of  Innocent  Individuals, 
may  be  horribly  abused  by  private  citiaens. 
who,  even  though  patriotic  and  well-inten- 


"The  FBI  Laboratory  is  also  of  great  as- 
sistance in  security  work.  In  loyalty  of 
Government  employee  cases,  for  example. 
handwriting  experts,  after  carefully  exam- 
ining Communist  nominating  petitions, 
have  often  determined  that  a  signature  on 
the  peution  was  not  written  by  the  Govern- 
ment employee. 
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tloned.  are  highly  misinformed  and  ill. 
advised.  This  type  of  acUoo  U  abhorrent, 
the  enemy  of  fre«  government.  Confidence 
must  be  placed  in  the  American  Judicial  syi. 
tern  adequately  to  handle  the  situation. 
That  U  th«j  only  solution. 

There  are  calls  today,  whether  from  the 
misguided  or  from  persons  harboring  ulte- 
rior motives,  urging  that  the  Communists 
be  liquidated.  "A  few  fast  raids,  a  dosen 
trees  and  a  few  yards  of  rope — that  would 
finish  them  off."  This  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
frenzied  individual  who,  in  the  grip  of  emo- 
tion, would  destroy  the  very  freedom  he  Is 
seeking  to  maintain.  The  Communists  ad- 
mittedly are  a  danger,  but  they  can  be  han- 
dled through  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  The  con- 
fessed members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
who,  at  a  moment's  notice,  would  destroy 
the  Nation,  must  be  accorded  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  Individual.  That  Is  the 
American  way. 

The  FBI,  in  fulfilling  iU  responsibilities. 
Is  respecting  civil  liberties.  Its  investiga- 
tions are  being  carried  out  with  a  minimum 
of  manpower  and  financial  expense."  Of 
course,  during  recent  years  the  FBI  has  in- 
creased in  size.  TTiat  was  unavoidable. 
But  yet  the  FBI  is  still  a  small  agency. 

At  the  present  time,  for  Instance,  there  Is 
one  special  agent  for  roughly  23.000  inhabi- 
tants In  the  i;nlted  States.  Or  looking  at 
the  topic  from  another  angle,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 5  Communist  Party  members  in 
the  United  States  for  every  special  agent 
and  an  estimated  50  fellow  travelers.  These 
figures  show,  in  relative  proportion,  the  size 
of  the  FBI  m  the  overall  governmental 
structure.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion is  the  FBI  a  vast,  colossal  bureau,  grow- 
ing with  unoontrollable  speed. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  repeatedly  reiterated, 
the  United  States  has  no  need  for  a  na- 
tional police  agency.  The  present  system 
of  law  enforcement,  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional, working  together  In  voluntary  and 
fraternal  cooperation,  can  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities. What  U  needed  U  not  a  new 
structure  of  law  enforcement,  but  strength- 
ening. Improving,  and  making  more  efficient 
the  present  arrangement.  That  is  what  in- 
telligent law  enforcement  officers  are  now 
attempUng  to  do.  and  with  the  aid  of 
America's  citizenry.  It  can  be  done. 

Law  enforcement  is  today.  In  mid-20th 
century  America,  dedicated  to  fulfilling  Its 
sacred  obllfatlons — preserving  both  national 
security  and  personal  freedom.  There  Is  no 
fixed  boundary  where  a  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two.  To  achieve  such  a  bound- 
ary is  to  pursue  a  false  hope.  But  we  in 
America.  I  think,  can  make  great  strides  in 
finding  a  solution.  We  know  that  security 
and  freedom  cannot  stand  alone— one  with- 
out the  other  is  meaningless.  The  problem 
is  not  to  separate  them,  but  to  weave  them 
together.  The  law  enforcement  profession, 
operating  aa  an  organ  of  democratic  society, 
is  determined  to  do  Its  share. 

The  path  will  be  difficult — but  we  can 
fervently  ask.  "To  what  greater  work  could 
we  be  called?" 

I  From  Reader's  Digest,  December  1960] 
Wht  I  No  LONOKB  Fkab  the  FBI 
(By  Morris  L.  Kmst) 
I  sUll  remember  my  start  of  stirprlse  when 
I  read  in  the  paper  one  morning  in  1930  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  had  asked  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General   not  to  endorse  a  law  that 


"  During  the  1061  fiscal  year,  the  FBI's  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  fines, 
savings,  and  recoveries  totaled  $39,605,800. 
Renegotiation  Act  claims,  moreover.  Investi- 
gated by  the  FBI  and  adjusted  in  favor  at 
the  Government  totaled  $57,506,930. 


would  legalise  a  free  use  of  wiretapping. 
Why  was  Mr.  Hoover  opposing  a  law  which 
would  make  his  own  work  much  easier?  His 
own  words,  published  soon  afterward,  gave 
me  the  answer:  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  head 
of  an  organiaaUon  of  potential  blackmailers." 

I  had  been  hearing  criticisms  that  the  FBI 
was  made  up  of  "witchhunters"  hounding 
loyal  citizens  out  of  theU-  Jobs  on  the  filmsleet 
sort  of  rumor;  that  they  tapped  telephone 
wires  indiscriminately,  learning  everybody's 
private  business. 

Ever  since  I  read  that  newspaper  Item  1 
have  been  studying  the  FBI.  I  would  like 
to  record  here  what  I  have  learned. 

As  a  liberal  with  a  long  record  of  aggressive 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  personal 
liberties.  I  am  inclined  to  view  all  law-en- 
forcement officers  with  a  wary  eye.  And  not 
without  reason:  too  many  times  they  break 
the  law  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

I  grew  up  in  New  York  where  there  was 
often  a  wanton  disregard  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  human  beings.  Large  numbers  of 
newcomers  to  American  freedom  let  the  cops 
bulldoze  them.  In  their  native  lands  they 
had  been  used  to  police  brutalities,  and  in 
their  new  home,  they  did  not  know  that  the 
laws  protected  them. 

Such  disregard  of  Individual  rights,  ex- 
panded on  a  national  scale,  seemed  to  me 
a  positive  danger,  for  national  police  have  al- 
most Invariably  abused  their  power.  It  was 
therefore  utterly  confounding  to  me  to  dis- 
cover that  our  Federal  police  agency  was  do- 
ing its  work  with  a  fervid  insistence  on  re- 
specting the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  Individ- 
uals. 

When  a  skeptical  person  like  myself  reads 
that  of  all  the  trials  in  which  the  FBI  was 
involved  last  year  97  percent  ended  in  con- 
viction, he  Is  likely  to  have  cynical  reserva- 
tions. And  when  he  learns  that  04  percent 
of  the  convictions  were  based  on  pleas  of 
guilty,  he  is  bound  to  ask:  "How  were  these 
confessions  obtained?" 

Nazi  and  Communist  courts  have  taught 
us  that  a  plea  of  guilty  may  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  a  man's  will  can  be  broken. 
One  rarely  hears  such  charges  against  the 
FBI.  In  our  courts  of  appeal — where  ac- 
cusations are  heard  of  unfair  treatment  and 
violations  of  constitutional  rights — the 
charge  Is  almost  never  raised  against  the 
FBI. 

However,  I  did  not  rely  on  this  Indication 
alone,  nor  even  on  my  study  of  case  reports. 
I  wrote  articles  in  which  I  asked  readers  to 
send  me  any  evidence  they  might  have  that 
the  FBI  had  violated  a  person's  constitu- 
tional rights.  My  scoreboard  shows  a  re- 
markable absence  of  such  accusations.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  FBI  as  a  matter  of  unvarying  policy  has 
played  fair  with  criminals  and  suspects. 

This  record  is  of  profound  Importance  be- 
cause events  in  recent  years  have  brought 
the  FBI  into  quasi-political  problems.  Here 
the  danger  to  personal  liberties  could  easily 
become  acute.  The  necessity  for  Inquiring 
into  political  activities  and  associations  is 
a  new  thing  in  our  country.  We  began  this 
Nation  with  a  great  gamble  in  our  hearts — 
the  conviction  that,  if  all  opposing  view- 
points were  allowed  free  expression,  truth 
in  the  end  would  win  out. 

The  progress  of  our  country  has  so  far  Jus- 
tified our  forefathers'  faith  in  the  potency 
of  truth.  But  In  the  last  20  years  a  new 
enony — and  a  complex  problem — has  arisen 
to  confuse  us.  New  political  movements,  by 
underhanded  methods,  seek  to  bypass  the 
honest  competition  of  ideas.  We  face  an 
Invisible  underground  where  Fascists  and 
Communists  work  furtively  and  zealously 
against  otir  freedom  and  our  Ideas  of  de- 
cency. 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  that, 
and  the  FBI  had  to  do  It.    What  was  Its 


task?  To  bring  the  facts  up  from  uad«r> 
ground  so  that  all  the  people  can  know  what 
is  being  plotted. 

It  18  natural  that  loyalty  Investlfttlons 
should  give  lu  qualms.  We  shudder  to  au- 
thoriae  wiretapping  and  other  forms  of  spy- 
ing. But  they  seem  necessary  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  freedom.  They  have  been  forced 
upon  us  by  the  underground. 

I  am  unwilling  to  Ignore  the  danger  of  the 
Communist  movement  In  the  United  States 
Just  because  the  Reds  seem  few  in  number. 
I  saw  my  friend  Jan  Masaryk,  CBechoslo- 
vakia's  democratic  Foreign  Minister,  in 
Prague  not  long  before  he  came  to  his  end. 
I  know  intimately  the  story  of  Quisling. 
I  know  how  helpless  democratic  forces  can 
be,  If  they  do  not  protect  their  people  against 
the  secret  discipline,  the  abominably  careful 
scheming  of  totalitarian  minorities. 

The  Communists  could  never  win  an  elec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  They  do  not 
expect  to  do  so.  The  Communist  program, 
like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  can  grow  only  by 
stealth  in  dark  cellers.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
right  when  he  stood  firmly  against  a  plan  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party  when  the  first 
public  outcry  was  made  against  the  Com- 
munists. Why  drive  more  of  them  under- 
ground? All  that  such  ah  act  could  ever 
outlaw  would  be  a  name.  The  next  day  the 
same  revolutionists  would  turn  up  under  a 
new  title. 

Until  Congress  is  wise  enough  to  pass  laws 
which  force  open  operation  of  all  mass  move- 
ments, we  shall  have  to  protect  oxirselves 
against  secretly  organized  attack.  'We  can 
bring  all  subversive  outfits  into  the  open  by 
requiring  all  mass  movements  to  report  to 
the  Government  the  essential  facta  about 
themselves — the  names  of  all  their  officials, 
the  money  they  take  in  and  from  whcxn  it 
comes,  and  how  it  is  spent. 

I  suggest  that  the  IdcCarran  bill  recenUy 
passed  by  Congress  will  not  work  because 
the  Communists  will  either  put  their  organi- 
zations underground  or  abandon  them  to 
start  other  organizations  for  the  same  pur- 
poses under  other  names. 

The  requirement  to  disclose  essential  facts 
Is  no  Invasion  of  privacy.  Tlie  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  unanimously  rec- 
onunended  that  such  laws  be  passed;  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  are  members  of  the 
AFL,  the  CIO,  and  various  minority  groups. 
No  decent  organization  hesitates  to  identify 
Itself;  why  should  any  other  kind  of  organi- 
zation be  protected? 

Even  without  such  laws,  the  FBI  has  han- 
dled delicate  problems  well.  On  Pearl  Har- 
bor Day  the  Bureau  was  able  to  advise  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  basis  for  authoriz- 
ing the  arrest  of  some  16,000  persons.  A 
few  of  the  16,000  became  my  clients.  I  de- 
fended them  before  hearing  boards  and  was 
able  to  help  free  some  of  them.  In  every 
case  there  were  fair  hearings,  with  every 
considn'ation  being  shown  to  the  defense. 

And  although  I  was  the  lawyer  for  certain 
acquitted  stispects,  I  must  admit  that  Vir. 
Hoover  had  a  Justification  in  picking  up  my 
clients;  there  was  cause  for  suspicion,  and 
no  injustice  was  done. 

One  Jewish  refugee  was  picked  up  because 
she  had  entertained  one  of  Hitler's  most 
potent  underground  spies.  But  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  produce  conclusive  evidence  that 
my  client  did  not  know  her  guest  was  a 
Nazi.  She  was  set  free — but  the  authori- 
ties had  been  right  to  bring  her  in  for 
questioning. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  trials  of  Judith 
Coplon  and  Valentin  Gubltchev,  there  has 
been  publicity  and  much  argument  about 
"listening  In,"  but  both  sides  seem  to  over- 
look the  real  purpose  of  FBI  wiretapping  and 
Its  actual  extent. 

One  of  the  greatest  liberals  said  in  1041 :  "I 
do  not  believe  it   [wiretapping]   shotild  be 
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used  to  prevent  domestic  crtmes,  with  po8- 
^bly  one  exception — kidnaping  and  extor- 
tion In  the  Federal  sense.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, one  field  in  which,  given  the  conditions 
In  the  world  today,  wiretapping  Is  very 
much  in  the  public  interest.  This  Nation 
It  arming  for  national  defense.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  people  to  take  every  step  to  protect 
themselves.  I  have  no  compunction  in  say- 
ing that  wiretapping  should  be  used  against 
those  pi'rsons,  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  few  citizens  who  are  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  who  today  are  engaged 
in  espionage  or  sabotage  against  the  United 
States." 

This  statement  was  made  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  fact  he  estab- 
lished the  policy  which  has  since  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Attorneys  General.  Note, 
however,  that  FBI  agents  never  undertake 
wiretapping  on  their  own  authority;  per- 
mission must  first  be  obtained  from  the 
Attorney  General.  Furthermore,  wiretap- 
ping evidence  cannot  be  used  in  Federal 
courts.  Its  only  value  to  the  FBI  is  In 
opening  up  leads  for  inquiry. 

The  loyalty-investigation  program  has  cre- 
ated a  misconception  about  the  FBI's  func- 
tion. Kvery  American  should  understand 
that  the  FBI  does  not  try  Government  em- 
ployees. It  merely  serves  various  Govern- 
ment  bodies  as  a  reporting  agency.  When 
a  reporting  agency  has  the  power  to  edit. 
It  can  make  anyone  appear  a  devil  or  a  hero. 
But  the  FBI  does  not  edit.  It  gathers  the 
Xacts  about  a  Federal  employee  and  turns 
over  Its  findings  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. And  that  Is  all  It  does,  or  can  do.  ex- 
cept that  It  frequently  Is  able  to  save  a  sus- 
pect In  his  Job  when  rumor  is  doing  Its  best 
to  get  him  tired.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  cannot 
fire  a  single  person.  His  reports  do  not  even 
contain  recommendations.  The  FBI  turns 
In  all  the  evidence  It  finds — Including  un- 
verified tips,  rumors,  gossip — everything. 
It  adds  comments  and  evaluation  of  their  ac- 
curacy, and  there  its  responsibility  ends. 
It  Is  up  to  the  heads  of  administrative  agen- 
cies to  act. 

It  would  be  folly  to  Ignore  rumors,  or  even 
anonymous  messages;  an  unsigned  note  was 
Instrumental  In  sending  the  notorious  Gen- 
eral Meyers  >  to  prison.  Ditto  for  thou- 
sands of  less  spectacular  examples.  To  aban- 
don that  policy  would  be  to  assign  to 
Hoover's  assistants  the  duty,  and  the  power, 
to  screen  the  reports.  I  should  be  very 
much  disturbed  If  police  agents  were  per- 
mitted to  withhold  evidence  on  their  Judg- 
ment of  its  value.  Far  better  the  present 
system:  the  complete  reports  go  to  the  re- 
sponsible official:  everything  is  In  the  dossier, 
with  a  careful  comment  on  each  Item, 
whether  It  Is  a  fact,  probability,  or  rumor. 

In  my  study  of  the  FBI  It  soon  became 
clear  that  lies  were  being  spread  against  It. 
For  example,  it  has  been  said  and  printed  re- 
peatedly that  agents  In  loyalty  Investiga- 
tions demand  to  know  whether  a  suspect 
reads  certain  magazines  of  leftist  tinge. 
This  charge  Is  a  He.  Whenever  he  hears  of 
the  statement  being  made.  Hoover  calls  for 
the  facts — and  Invariably  everybody  backs 
down.  They  "heard  It  somewhere,"  they 
"can't  remember  where."  Directives  to  FBI 
agents  specifically  forbid  such  questions,  un- 
less the  reading  matter  is  published  by  the 
Communist  Party. 

Of  course,  some  agents  may  blunder  or 
offend.  When  that  happens,  write  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  will  see  your  complaint,  and  it 
will  be  gone  into  thoroughly.  I  have  per- 
sonally checked  about  100  such  complaints, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  piece  of  evidence 
of  Improper  questioning  by  agents. 


'  MaJ.  Gen.  Bennett  E.  Meyers,  former 
Air  Force  purchasing  officer,  convicted  of  In- 
ducing a  former  business  associate  to  He  un- 
der oath  about  Irregular  war  contracts  tn 
which  Meyers  was  involved. 


The  real  difficulty  In  loyalty  Investigations 
Is  that  there  Is  almost  no  way  of  proving  that 
a  person  Is  a  Communist.  I^e  suspect,  if  a 
party  member  would  deny  it.  Communist 
doctrine  holds  that  It  U  right  and  proper  to 
lie  and  cheat.  This  fact  makes  new  tech- 
niques necessary.  Tet  in  spite  of  alarms  and 
outcries,  nothing  oppressive  has  been  done. 

It  surprised  me  to  learn  that,  of  3.873.180 
employees  whose  records  were  examined  by 
the  FBI,  all  but  12,825  were  promptly 
cleared.  This  minority  being  further  Inves- 
tigated, only  230  employees  were  nnally  dis- 
missed. In  163  cases  the  employees  appealed 
and  were  given  their  Jobs  back.  One  signifi- 
cant factor  must  be  noted:  1,474  resigned  be- 
fore their  cases  came  up.  Actually  the  FBI 
Is  now  being  criticized  for  not  having  found 
as  many  subversives  as  It  should  have. 

A  real  smear  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
against  Hoover's  work.  Those  who  feared  the 
Bureau — as  I  once  did — will  be  glad  to  know 
the  facts.  The  FBI  Is  unique  In  the  history 
Of  national  police.  It  has  a  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  respect  for  individual  freedom.  It  in- 
vites documented  complaints  against  its 
agents.  It  has  zealously  tried  to  prevent  It- 
self from  violating  the  democratic  process. 

Among  liberals  I  am  by  no  means  alone  In 
this  opinion.  A  while  ago  Roger  Baldwin, 
formerly  director  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  wrote  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  Bureau  has  ac- 
complished an  exceedingly  difficult  task  with 
rare  Judicial  sense." 

For  me,  that  sums  up  the  record. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  6, 
1956) 

Th«  FBI's  Civil  Rights  ScHpoLs 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — To  help  avert  and  correct 
civil  rights  abuses  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  now  conducting.  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  police  throughout 
the  country,  a  series  of  specialized  civil  rights 
schools.  It  is  paying  dividends  by  way  of 
deepening  the  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion':: 200,000  enforcement  officers  of  the  civil 
rights  which  they  must  help  protect  and 
which,  in  preserving  law  and  order,  they 
must  not  violate. 

Already  this  year  the  FBI  has  conducted 
day-long  training  schools  for  local  police 
agencies  in  175  cities  and  by  the  end  of  1950 
will  have  held  fully  750  such  schools  with 
a  total  attendance  of  100,000  officers  espe- 
cially charged  with  civil  rights  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  FBI-  reports  special  interest  and  re- 
sponsiveness through  the  southern  and 
border  States.  It  finds  that  In  numerous 
Instances  that  attitude  of  local  police  agen- 
cies in  the  South  in  the  area  of  safeguarding 
civil  rights  as  the  laws  stand,  and  in  shun- 
ning and  punishing  violations  by  the  police 
themselves,  is  better  than  in  several  cities  In 
the  North. 

The  FBI.  as  the  investigative  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  considers  civil 
rights  cases  of  the  utmost  Importance  and 
gives  the  highest  priority  to  civil  rights  In- 
vestigations. Such  investigations  are  diffi- 
cult and,  at  times,  delicate,  because  they  re- 
quire Interviewing  State  and  local  police  of- 
ficers, some  of  whom  may  not  be  In  sympathy 
with  the  Investigation,  and  the  obtaining  of 
evidence  against  enforcement  officials  who 
have  cooperated  with  the  FBI  on  other  mat- 
ters in  the  past. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  FBI 
Is  eager  that  State  and  local  police  fully 
understand  that  the  FBI  can  Intervene  to 
Investigate  any  action  by  the  police  which 
violates  civil  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution. 

As  a  result  of  these  achobls.  the  FBI  is 
finding  that  the  local  poHce  are  Increasingly 
aware    how    they    can    do    a    better    Job    in 


safeguarding  civil  rights,  conscious  that  on* 
case  of  police  abuse  is  "one  case  too  many" 
and  that  investigation  and  correction  are 
best  for  all. 

The  special  civil  rights  schools,  though 
Initiated  by  the  FBI,  are  carried  out  at  the 
invitation  of  local  police  and  Include  the 
participation  of  local  leaders  of  the  bir  and 
civic  life.  Local  police  departments  are  re- 
sponding beyond  all  hopes  and  attendance 
is  double  the  expectation. 

The  giildlng  tenets  which  the  FBI's  spe- 
cially trained  Instructors  bring  to  these  con- 
ferences with  the  local  police  are: 

That  peace  officers  must  know  the  basic 
liberties  they  share  with  other  Americana. 

Tliat  they  must  know  and  act  within  the 
limitations  to  their  own  authority. 

Tliat  willfully  depriving  any  person  of  his 
constitutional  rights  by  public  officers  acting 
under  the  color  of  law  Is  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  statutes — and  automatically 
becomes  an  FBI  case. 

That  a  single  act  of  police  brutality  Is  a 
blow  to  respectable  and  respoiislble  peace  of- 
ficers everywhere  in  the  United  States,  starts 
a  chain  reaction  In  the  courts,  the  press,  and 
among  the  public,  makes  resistance  to  law 
easier,   enforcement  of   the  law   harder. 

The  FBI's  new  civil  rights  schools  are  de- 
signed as  a  positive,  forward  contribution 
to  help  prevent  law  violation.  They  are  a 
part  of  its  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
police  to  make  It  less  likely,  for  one  thing, 
that  racial  controversies  break  into  violence. 

What  is  encouraging  lu  that  these  FBI 
schools  are  bringing  about  a  new  level  of 
positive  contributions  between  Federal  and 
local  authorities  on  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  critical  fronts  of  law  enforcement — the 
safeguarding  of  civil  rights  by  the  police  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  police  from  violating 
civil  rights. 

The  Feoual  Rolb  in  Civtl  Rights — II 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  In  rendering  a  valuable 
and  timely  service  in  taking  the  Initiative 
to  equip  the  Nation's  200,000  SUte  and  local 
enforcement  officers  with  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  FBI's  in  safeguarding 
Civil  rigbU.  The  FBI's  specialized  civil 
rights  schools,  which  are  now  being  con- 
ducted throujhout  the  country,  were  care- 
fully worked  out  on  a  pilot  project  basis 
during  the  last  2  years.  They  were  not  re- 
lated to  the  public  school  desegregation  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  they  come 
at  a  time  when  they  can  do  the  maximum 
good  in  helping  to  hold  watch  over  and  re- 
duce civil  rights  incidents  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  desegregation  controversy. 
The  FBI  reporU  the  widest  responsiveness 
and  cooperation  by  State  and  local  law  offi- 
cers. What,  I  think.  Is  not  generally  appre- 
clted  is  the  large  responsibility  which  the 
Federal  Government.  Including  the  FBI  as 
the  investigative  arm  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  as  a  protector  of  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  This  po»nt 
is  strongly  stressed  in  the  Instruction  which 
the  FBI  uses  In  the  day-long  seminars  with 
State  and  local  officials.  It  Includes  such 
facts  as  these: 

That  the  Individual  is  protected  against 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, which  forbids  the  F'ederal  Government 
to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due   process  of  law. 

That  the  individual  is  protected  against 
the  State  governments  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  forbids  the  States  from  de- 
priving any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process. 

That  the  function  of  protecting  the  in- 
dividual from  invasion  of  his  basic  rights 
falls  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  es- 
pecially to  the   Supreme   Court. 
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That  while  the  protection  of  a  private  dti- 
Ben  from  violation  of  his  civil  rights  by 
another  private  citizen  Is  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  police,  the  invasion  of 
basic  rights  by  two  or  more  private  persons 
In  conspir:vcy  can  make  it  a  Federal  offense. 

In  all  \U  civil  rights  schools,  the  FBI  enu- 
merates the  following  as  the  principal  rights 
which  it  ts  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  against  State  invasion,  and 
against  Interference  by  persons  acting  un- 
der the  color  of  the  law : 

1.  The  right  to  be  free  of  illegal  restraint 
of  the  person. 

2.  The  right  to  vote  as  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

3.  The  right  to  be  Immune  from  physical 
violence  applied  to  extract  testimony  or  to 
compel  confession  of  crime  or  alleged  of- 
fenses. 

4.  The  right  to  be  Immune  from  punish- 
ment except  after  fair  trial  and  conviction 
by  due  process. 

8.  The  right  to  be  free  from  interference 
with  the  free  exercise  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly, and  religion. 

6.  The  right  to  be  free  from  mob  violence 
Incited  by  or  involving  public  officers. 

The  FBI  emphasizes  that  its  role  in  In- 
vestigating civil  rights  violations  stems  from 
specific  legislation  as  well  as  from  the  Con- 
stitution, that  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  direct  Congress  to  enforce  the 
guarantiee,  by  appropriate  acts.  It  points  to 
section  243  of  the  Criminal  Code  as  the 
substantive  civil  rights  statute  which  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  safeguard 
the  rights,  as  sectired  by  the  Constitution 
and  Congress,  wherever  they  are  violated 
by  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  official. 

The  preliminary  facts  of  alleged  violation 
of  civil  rights  are  gathered  by  the  FBI.  then 
referred  to  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  determines 
whether  a  full  field  investigation  should  be 
made. 

The  FBI  is  finding  the  local  police  in- 
creasingly willing  to  have  false  complaints 
cleared  up  and  real  abuses  exposed  so  they 
can  be  punished. 

The  local  law  enforcement  authorities 
need  to  realize  that  the  FBI  is  simply  carry- 
ing out  Its  statutory  duty  in  investigating 
civil  righ'.s  violations  the  same  as  it  does 
in  investigating  bank  robbery  or  extortion 
violations. 

U.S.  Defahtmknt  or  Jitsticx, 
FEOnAL  BUKEAU  OF  INVKSTICATION, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  1,  1958. 
To  All  Lato  Enforcement  Officials: 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ago 
this  month  the  Declaration  ot  Independence 
was  adopted  at  Philadelphia.  Its  great  prin- 
ciples of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  "  are  today  the  heart  and  soul  of 
our  Nation. 

We  in  law  enforcement  take  special  pride 
In  this  hittoric  document.  From  it  came  the 
very  foundation  and  reason  for  law  enforce- 
ment. Every  citizen  enjoys  basic  rights,  such 
as  freedom  of  speech,  freedcwn  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  worship.  These  are  the  rights 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  bled,  and 
died.  Our  sacred  responsibility,  as  law  en- 
forcement officers,  is  to  protect  these  liber- 
ties. To  do  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  very 
reason  for  ovir  profession's  existence. 

Through  dedicated  service,  devotion  to 
high  ideals,  and  self-sacrifice.  American  law 
enforcement  has  compiled  a  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment.  Often  against  great 
odds,  such  as  venal  politicians,  low  salaries, 
and  public  apathy,  it  has  continually  im- 
proved in  efficiency,  capability,  and  service 
to  the  community.  Yet,  all  the  time,  it  has 
remained  undevlatingly  loyal  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  Justice.  This  is  indeed 
a  tribute  to  our  profession. 

Yet  today  an  unscrupulous  few,  through 
insults    and    calculated    distortions,    would 


besmirch  and  disgrace  this  world-renowned 
record  of  democratic  achievement.  Recently, 
loud  and  slanderoxis  charges  have  come  from 
some  quarters  that  law  enforcement  is 
gravely  impairing  the  historic  liberties  of  the 
people.  Violent  and  hateful  words,  such  as 
"Gestapo."  have  been  hurled  as  descriptions 
of  our  efforts. 

The  testimony  of  American  law  enforce- 
ment emphatically  refutes  these  baseless 
charges.  Our  record  is  open  for  all  to  see. 
Unlike  totalitarian  law  enforcement,  we 
have  no  dark  corners  to  hide.  Law  en- 
forcement-rlocal.  State,  and  National — is 
constently  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  exercised  through  the  various  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  Judicial  processes. 
Moreover,  its  Jurisdiction  is  specifically  de- 
fined by  statute.  Our  day-to-day  activities 
are  under  the  review  of  the  free  press  and 
the  citizens  of  the  community.  As  Ameri- 
can patriots  as  well  as  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, we  would  have  it  no  other  way. 

These  reckless  charges  can  only  undermine 
public  confidence  in  law  enforcement,  weak- 
en its  record  of  democratic  achievement  and 
give  grist  to  the  propaganda  mills  of  our 
Conununlst  enemies.  There  is  today  in 
America  no  danger  of  a  national  police  force 
or  any  threat  of  usurpation  of  authority  by 
law  enforcement.  American  law  enforcement 
remains  loyal  to  the  principles  enunciated 
by  our  forefathers  182  years  ago. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  an  indi- 
vidual has  every  right  to  sp>eak  freely.  I 
thoroughly  subscribe  to  the  well-known  his- 
torical expression  that  "I  may  disagree  com- 
pletely with  what  a  man  says,  but  I  will  de- 
fend to  the  limit  his  right  to  say  it."  Free 
expression  is  the  essence  of  our  way  of  life. 
This  tradition  must  remain  inviolate  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  free  Nation. 

Tet,  In  the  spirit  of  otir  forefathers,  I 
think  potential  rabble  rotisers  should  care- 
fully digest  a  word  of  wisdom  from  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
who  said :  "Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  wrong 
In  his  facts."  To  utter  Insu^curacles  in  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  is  to  do  a  grave  dis- 
service to  democratic  society. 

The  self -sacrificing  efforts  of  thousands  of 
law  enforcement  officers  across  the  Nation 
are  a  living  testimoxUal  that  they.  In  the 
spirit  of  1778,  are  {H'otecting  fully  our  great 
heritage  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

J.  Edgak  Hoovxk, 

Director. 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  March  1964] 

THE  FBI  PaoTECTS  the  Innocent 

(By  Karl  Detzer) 

At  1 :36  ajn.  one  rainy  night,  a  policeman 
sloshing  his  lonely  rounds  through  a  dark 
neighborhood  in  a  small  Midwest  city  saw 
someone  moving  furtively  in  the  shadows. 
Flashing  his  light,  the  officer  recognized  a 
local   ne'er-do-well   named  Pete. 

"Where're  you  going  this  time  of  night?" 
the  policeman  asked. 

Pete  held  up  a  newly  bandaged  hand. 
"Home  from  the  doctor's,"  he  said.  "Cut  my 
thximb  on  a  broken  window  in  my  henhouse. 
Doc  took  two  stitches." 

The  policeman  splashed  on  through  the 
rain.  Next  morning  he  remembered  Pete 
when  a  merchant  reported  that  his  shop,  a 
block  from  the  scene  of  the  encoimter,  had 
been  burglarized.  Blood  smears  on  a  broken 
pane  in  the  back  doca:  indicated  that  the 
thief  had  cut  his  hand.  A  woman  who  lived 
above  the  shop  had  heard  glass  breaking 
about  1  o'clock. 

Pete  had  nmg  the  doctor's  night  bell  at 
1:10.  Investigation  also  disclosed  that  Pete 
and  the  merchant  had  quarreled  violently 
and  that  Pete  had  boasted  that  he  would 
"get  even." 


To  the  police,  the  crime  seemed  to  have 
solved  itself:  a  suspect  found  near  the  scene 
of  a  burglary  a  few  minutes  after  it  occurred 
carried  strong  physical  evidence  of  having 
committed  it;  he  was  a  shoddy  character,  had 
a  weak  alibi,  and  the  quarrel  was  motive 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  skeptical 
Jury. 

But  Pete  stubbornly  stuck  to  his  story 
about  the  henhouse  window.  The  police 
checked  the  henhouse,  found  a  broken  pane 
with  blood  on  It;  but  Just  when  it  bad  been 
smashed  there  was  no  way  of  knowing. 

However,  as  smart  policemen  all  over  the 
Nation  do  every  day,  the  authorities  called 
on  the  FBI  for  scientific  aid.  The  doctor 
who  patched  up  Pete's  thumb  fortunately 
had  saved  two  slivers  of  glass  he  had  re- 
moved from  it.  The  police  sent  them,  along 
with  the  bloody  fragments  of  glass  from  the 
shop  door  and  the  henhouse  window,  to  the 
FBI   crime   laboratory   in   Washington. 

This  evidence  was  studied  first  by  the  sero- 
logical section,  devoted  to  the  study  of  blood 
and  body  fluids.  Chemical  analysis  and  ex- 
amination luider  microscoi>e8  took  several 
hours.  Then  the  exhibits  went  to  other  sci- 
entist-investigators who  specialize  in  identi- 
fying glass  or  plastics,  metals,  paint,  or 
crockery. 

The  next  day  the  report,  complete  to  the 
last  xinarguable  detail,  moved  quickly  to  the 
office  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He 
studied  It.  lifinutes  later  a  teletype  was 
clicking  out  a  message  to  the  police  chief 
who  was  holding  Pete  In  Jail. 

"Pete  is  not  the  burglar,"  was  sum  of  it. 

He  was  released.  For  the  police  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  everywhere  know  that  the 
Federal  Crime  Lak>oratory  never  guesses;  It 
can  prove  Its  findings  every  time. 

In  tills  case  the  blood  on  the  glass  slivers 
from  Pete's  thumb  proved  to  lie  a  different 
type  from  that  left  by  the  burglar  on  the 
shop  door.  But  it  was  the  same  type  fotind 
on  the  henhouse  window,  where  Pete  In- 
sisted he  had  cut  his  hand.  Also,  the  slivers 
could  not  have  come  from  the  glass  in  the 
door;  they  had  different  compositions,  den- 
sities, and  optical  properties.  But  the  slivers 
did  match  the  glass  in  the  henhouse. 

So  the  convincing  array  of  circiunstantial 
evidence  collapsed  in  the  face  of  indisput- 
able findings  by  the  world's  most  skilled 
crime  lal}oratory. 

The  FBI,  which,  as  every  schoolboy  Icnows. 
nearly  always  gets  its  man.  Is  even  prouder 
of  the  long  list  of  Innocent  men  it  has 
cleared  of  suspicion.  SheriflTs  and  city  and 
State  police  from  coast  to  coast  have  learned 
to  depend  on  the  65  physicists,  chemists, 
metallurgists,  toxicologists,  microscoplsts, 
and  specialists  in  other  fields  who  make  up 
the  scientific  staff.  Using  a  vast  assortment 
of  lalK>ratory  equipment.  Including  spectro- 
graphs, an  Infrared  spectrophotometer. 
X-rays,  measuring  devices  that  determine 
the  diameter  of  a  human  hair,  scales  that 
weigh  a  fleck  of  dust,  an  electron  micro- 
scope, the  FBI  scientists  wheedle  the  truth 
out  of  a  strange  assortment  of  Inanimate 
objects. 

More  than  100,000  specimens  a  year  find 
their  way  to  FBI  headquarters.  Among  ob- 
jects recently  received  for  study  have  been  a 
Mackinac  trout,  a  cobweb,  a  railroad  rail,  a 
piece  of  cheese,  a  bone  from  a  human  elbow, 
an  apple  core,  a  chicken  head,  a  bowling  pin, 
a  bear  claw,  a  dab  of  peanut  butter,  enamel 
from  a  tooth,  a  dog's  hind  leg,  checks,  love 
letters,  a  quid  of  tobacco,  cuid  the  hair  of  a 
znvunmy.  In  nearly  every  case  the  scientist- 
investigators  were  able  to  dig  out  hidden 
facts  to  prove  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  some 
Individual. 

When  burglars  smashed  their  way  Into  a 
small  Oklahoma  bank  one  night  in  1949  they 
had  to  content  themselves  with  $12  in  small 
change  from  a  drawer.  Bank  employees  re- 
membered that  among  the  stolen  coins  was 
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a  mutilated  RooeeTelt  dime.  Several  weeks 
later  a  filling-station  operator  deposited  at 
the  same  bank  a  mutilated  dime  which 
looked  like  the  stolen  one.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  police  had  traced  it  to  •  young 
farmer  whose  story  sounded  more  like  an 
alibi  than  the  truth. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  passed  the  dime. 
But,  he  insisted,  he  had  mutilated  this  coin 
himself.  Several  weeks  before  he  had  stuck 
the  dime  into  the  bark  of  an  oak  tree  and 
banged  away  at  it  with  his  .22-callber  rifle. 
After  perhaps  a  dozen  shots  he  had  hit  the 
coin,  knocking  a  hole  in  one  edge.  Later  he 
hammered  It  flat,  used  It  to  buy  gasoline. 

He  showed  the  police  the  oak  tree,  but  the 
rough  bark  gave  little  hint  of  target  prac- 
tice. So  the  officers  sawed  out  a  slab  and 
mailed  It  to  the  FBI  laboratory.  With  it 
they  sent  the  dime  and  the  remainder  of  the 
farmer's  box  of  cartridges. 

The  laboratory  X-rayed  the  slab,  found 
In  it  11  bullets  and  2  small  metal  fragments. 
Analysis  showed  that  the  bullets  matched 
those  in  the  box  and  that  the  pieces  of 
metal  were  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
damaged  dime.  Then  one  fragment  was 
found  to  be  stamped  with  part  of  the  letter 
"D."  That  letter  was  missing  from  the 
words  "United  States"  on  the  dime.  The 
FBI  notified  Oklahoma  police  that  the 
farmer  had  been  telling  the  truth — and  an- 
other reputation  was  saved. 

The  scientists  sometimes  find  themselves 
protecting  a  known  criminal,  who  happens 
not  to  be  guilty  of  the  particular  crime  with 
which  he  Is  charged.  A  forger  Just  out  of 
prison  was  arrested  by  Midwest  police  when 
forged  checks  appeared  in  his  neighborhood. 
Victims  could  not  identify  him  positively 
ftnd  he  denied  the  charge.  The  FBI  ex- 
amined the  checks  and  found  that  for  once 
be  was  telling  the  truth;  another  forger 
had  gone  to  work  in  his  neighborhood. 

In  Detroit  a  woman  was  found  dead  with 
a  pistol  and  what  purported  to  be  a  siilclde 
note  beside  her,  addressed  to  her  hxuband. 
Police  questioned  a  maid,  who  confessed 
that  she  had  written  the  note  at  the  bus- 
band's  direction  after  he  had  killed  his  wife. 
The  maid  swore  that  she  and  the  husband 
had  plotted  the  murder  and  that  for  8 
months  she  had  practiced  the  dead  woman's 
taandwriUng.  Found  guilty,  the  man  had 
served  5  years  of  a  life  sentence  when  his 
daughter  persuaded  officials  to  submit  the 
note  to  the  FBI,  togpether  with  samples  of 
her  mother's  writing.  Experts  at  the  labora- 
tory found  many  proofs  that  the  wife  actu- 
ally had  written  the  farewell  message.  New 
evidence  also  showed  that  the  maid,  re- 
buffed by  the  husband,  had  Invented  the 
■tory  of  the  plot  for  revenge.  After  a  new 
trial  the  hxistmnd  was  freed. 

Occasionally  the  FBI,  In  {M^^ving  a  man 
Innocent,  is  able  to  point  to  the  guilt  ot 
■omeone  else  not  at  first  suspected.  When  a 
North  Carolina  woman  was  found  beaten  to 
death  in  a  muddy  field,  sheriff's  officers  ar- 
rested a  man  seen  loitering  nearby.  He  had 
no  alibi,  and  his  shoes  and  clothing  were  cov- 
ered with  mud  which  seemed  to  have  come 
from  the  murder  scene.  More  damning  was 
the  fact  that  he  wore  a  shirt  with  one  button 
missing,  and  a  button  that  appeared  to 
match  the  others  on  his  shirt  had  t>een 
picked  up  near  the  woman's  body. 

The  sheriff  sent  the  victim's  muddy  cloth- 
ing and  that  of  the  suspect  to  the  laboratory 
In  Washington,  together  with  the  button 
and  the  fellow's  shirt.  The  experts  there 
proved  by  analysis  that  the  mud  ort  the  man's 
clothes  had  come  from  a  different  field.  And 
the  button  found  near  the  body  had  not 
oome  from  the  man's  shirt. 

Ha  was  released  at  once.  Another  suspect, 
with  a  button  missing  from  his  shirt  but 
With  no  mud  on  his  newly  cleaned  clothing 
and  shoes,  was  questioned.  The  evidence 
•gainst  him  was  slight  until  the  FBI  reported 


that  the  threads  from  the  button  found  in 
the  field  matched  those  on  his  shirt. 

With  some,  exceptions  the  FBI  can  Iden- 
tify from  a  single  flake  of  paint  the  niake. 
year  and  model  of  a  car  which  has  its  origi- 
nal paint.  Early  one  morning  a  car  in  a 
Pennsylvania  town  smashed  into  an  alumi- 
num store  front.  The  driver  backed  away 
and  escaped.  Later  that  day  a  local  citizen 
drove  downtown  in  his  1961  Ford  sedan,  with 
a  front  fender  crumpled.  Questioned  by  the 
police,  he  denied  that  he  had  been  near  the 
scene  of  the  accident  and  said  that  his  dam- 
aged fender  was  the  result  of  running  into 
a  tree  in  his  own  backyard. 

The  car,  however,  was  exactly  the  same 
gray  color  as  smears  left  on  the  store  front. 
The  police  sent  to  the  laboratory  a  sample 
of  paint  from  the  suspect's  fender  and  a 
strip  of  paint-smeared  aluminum  from  the 
store.  The  report  came  back  promptly.  A 
spectrographlc  test  showed  that  the  smears 
had  come  not  from  this  Ford  but  from  • 
1949  Chevrolet. 

The  FBI  crime  laboratory,  which  each  year 
clears  scores  of  such  Innocent  victims  of 
circumstantial  evidence  or  perjured  testi- 
mony, was  established  In  1932  with  a  single 
scientist  as  staff.  Planned  merely  as  an  aid 
to  FBI  agents  In  the  field,  it  soon  began  to 
receive  calls  lot  help  from  city  and  State 
police.  With  a  growing  workload,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  scientists  and  technicians  and  the 
amount  of  equlpn\ent  slowly  were  increased. 
Because  It  is  devoted  to  science  and  never 
seeks  merely  to  "pin  a  conviction"  on  any- 
one. It  approaches  each  new  problem  with 
an  open  mind.  Its  constant  search  is  for 
the  truth,  rather  than  for  a  record  of  con- 
victions. 

And  many  a  grateful  suspect,  unjustly 
accused,  has  fouiul  that  the  truth  does 
make  him  free. 


RUSSIAN    CLAIMS    OF    SCIENTIPIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  I  publicly  deplored  the  Ameri- 
can tendency — particularly  in  some  pub- 
lic media — to  accept  as  gospel  every  Rus- 
sion  pronoimcement  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment. Specifically,  I  wa«  referring  to 
the  Soviet  claim  last  January  that  their 
IVi-ton  Mechta  probe,  or  Lunik,  came 
within  3.000  or  4,000  miles  of  the  moon 
and  then  went  Into  solar  orbit. 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  announcement — 
which,  by  the  way,  received  a  great  deal 
of  space  In  our  own  newspapers — obliter- 
ated the  significance  of  our  Pioneer  and 
Atlas  successes. 

The  Information  which  I  acquired  In 
the  course  of  investigating  the  Lunik 
story  strongly  indicated  to  me  that  It 
might  well  have  been  nothing  more  than 
another  example  of  Soviet  propaganda, 
but  nevertheless  effective  propaganda. 

I  should  like  to  have  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  May  issue  of 
True  magazine.  It  is  entitled  "The  Big 
Red  Lie."  The  author  is  Lloyd  Mallan, 
a  veteran  science  reporter  who  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  Russian  scientific 
facilities — before  the  Lunik  announce- 
ment— and  returned  to  this  country  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviets  were  far  behind- 
Mr.  Mallan  maintains  that  the  Lunik 
does  not  exist  and  never  did.  He  fur- 
ther expresses  his  belief  that  the  RuB- 
oians  do  not  have  any  ICBM's. 

The  article  is  highly  interesting.  I 
believe  it  substantiates  my  contention 


that  Americans  should  display  less  gulli- 
bility about  announcements  from  the 
Kremlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Bio  Rzo  Lis 
(By  Uoyd  Mallan) 

On  Friday,  January  2,  1959,  the  Soviet 
Union  announced  that  it  had  successfully 
launched  a  rocket  toward  the  moon.  The 
Russians  also  claimed  that  this  rocket,  which 
they  dubbed  "Lunik."  subsequently  went 
into  orbit  around  the  sun. 

This  was  a  monumental  triumph  of  propa- 
ganda. In  one  shattering  blow,  it  wiped  out 
the  effects  on  world  opinion  of  three  great 
American  achievements:  The  two  Pioneer 
rockeu  that  had  nosed  farther  into  space 
than  anything  previously  made  by  man.  and 
the  delicately  Instrumented  Atlas  satellite 
that  had  opened  a  new  era  of  long-distance 
conununlcatlons.  The  world  was  agog.  U3. 
scientists  writhed  In  chagrin  and  admiration. 
President  Elsenhower  himself.  In  a  heroic 
show  of  sportsmanship,  offered  the  Kremlin 
his  genuine  congratulations. 

As  for  me.  I  was  stunned. 

In  those  first  wild  hours  after  the  Russian 
announcement,  I  walked  around  in  a  night- 
mare. I  was  faced  with  a  dearcut  cholca 
between  two  fantastic  propositions.  Neither 
seemed  acceptable,  but  somehow  I  had  to 
choose. 

The  first  proposition  was  that  something 
was  wrong  with  me,  that  in  some  unfathom- 
able way  I  had  been  led  into  a  colossal  error 
cA  Judgment.  The  second  proposition  was. 
simply,  that  the  Russian  moon  rocket  did 
not  exist. 

A  few  months  before.  I  bad  traveled  14.000 
miles  through  Russia  on  a  scientific  report- 
ing expedition.  I  had  talked  to  24  of  the 
top  Soviet  scientists — far  more,  Tm  told, 
than  any  other  Western  journalist  has  ever 
been  liicky  enough  to  reach.  I  had  seen 
major  Soviet  unlversltlet.  research  centers, 
observatories.  Seemingly  eager  to  have  me 
take  home  a  glowing  report  of  their  progress, 
the  Russians  had  proudly  shown  me  the 
cream  of  their  technological  achievements. 
I  had  looked  and  listened  carefully.  I  had 
formed  conclusions,  tested  them  and  retested 
them. 

And  I  had  come  out  of  Russia  with  the 
dead,  flat  certainty  that  the  United  States 
was  Immeasurably  far  ahead  In  space  tech- 
nology— that,  for  one  thing,  Russia  had  no 
effective  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile: 
and  that,  for  another,  the  United  States 
would  beat  Russia  to  the  moon  without  haU 
trying. 

But  here  I  stood  on  the  evening  of  January 
9.  Russia's  epic  announcement  ringing  loudly 
and  mockingly  in  my  ears.  I  poured  myself 
a  drink  and  sat  down.  I  combed  back 
through  the  notes  and  tape  recordings  and 
photographs  and  memories  of  my  Russian 
journey.  But  no  matter  how  I  sifted  and 
reevaluated.  I  couldn't  make  it  add  up. 
Everything  I'd  seen  and  heard  in  Russia 
argued  against  the  aUeged  fact  of  Lunik. 
The  sclentiflc  community  which  I  had  stud- 
led  in  that  enigmatic  land  was  not  capable— 
simply  itot  capable — of  producing  any  such 
thing. 

It  waa  a  hard  concept  to  grasp,  both  intel- 
lectually and  emotionally.  But  this  was  It: 
The  Russians  did  not  fire  a  rocket  past  the 
moon  on  January  2,  1959.  If  they  flred  any- 
thing. It  failed  to  reach  the  distances 
achieved  by  the  TJB.  Pioneers.  The  Lunik, 
in  short,  was  a  cooly  Insolent,  magnificent. 
International  hoax. 

I  couldnt  Just  let  the  Incredible  thought 
ferment  In  my  brain,  of  ooune.  I  want  to 
Washington,  talked  with  military  men  and 
intelligence  officers  in  the  Pentagon.  I  vis- 
ited Project  Space  Track,  the  Air  Force  In- 
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•tallatton  In  lfassachua£tts  tliat  effects  and 
eorrelatea  tracking  data  from  all  over  the 
free  world.  I  trtepboned  ma)or  tracking 
stations.    X  talked  with  scienUsta. 

Not  one  at  them  would  make  the  flat  state- 
ment that  he  had  heard  a  algnal  from  Lunik. 
Officially,  the  United  States  was  acknowl- 
edging the  existence  of  Lunik.  Unofficially 
and  privately,  the  wet  oold  edge  of  doubt 
was  beginning  to  seep  into  some  clever 
minds. 

Slowly  ttiis  doubt  emerged  into  the  open. 
Puzzled  little  essays  began  to  appear  in 
newspapers.  Syndicated  columnist  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  for  instance,  wrote  on  January  21 
that  Intelligence  sources  were  questioning 
Russia's  veracity.  An  editor  of  the  magazine 
Electronic  News  ran  an  exhaustive  probe  of 
the  affair  through  correspondents  around  the 
world,  ended  convinced  that  no  Lunik  exists. 
He  couldn't  print  his  conviction,  however; 
his  publisher  feared  repercussions,  ordered 
merely  another  vaguely  puizled  essay. 

These  men  are  on  the  trail  of  the  big  Red 
lie,  but  unfortunately  they  must  piece  the 
story  together  from  sliadows  on  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Thtrt  is  virtually  no  more 
chance  of  getting  any  iisefui  leads  inside 
Russia,  for  the  Kremlin  Is  now  undoubtedly 
on  guard  to  protect  Its  lie.  I  was  lucky 
enough,  though,  to  get  tlie  story  before 
Luntk.  I  saw  Russia  and  talked  to  Russian 
sclen tilts  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  Lunik 
hoax  to  protect. 

In  my  notes  and  pictures  and  tape  record- 
ings there  Is.  I  submit,  solid  evidence  that  no 
such  ^un-orMtlng  rocket — and  no  effective 
Russian  ICBM — could  or  does  exist. 

I  arrived  in  Russia  1  year  ago  this  month. 
In  my  luggage  were  letters  to  top  Soviet 
scientists  from  their  counterparts  In  VS. 
science — men  such  as  physicist  Dr.  8.  FTed 
Singer,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
man  who  first  seriously  proposed  an  earth 
satelUte  and  ahowed  that  the  idea  was  feasi- 
ble. These  letters  asked  the  Russians  to 
oooperaU  with  me,  Identtfled  me  as  a  tramed 
scientific  observer  and  author  of  scientific 
books,  and  stated  my  mission  as  that  of 
bringing  home  an  objective  and.  presumably, 
fiattering  report  on  the  sUte  of  Soviet  sci- 
ence. 

The  whole  Idea  of  tiUs  mission  sat  weU 
with  the  Russians,  for  they  are  pollticaUy 
committed  to  brag.  To  a  huge  extent,  the 
success  of  communism  depends  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Onmmunist  propaganda  in  winning 
the  worldlB  admiration.  From  Premier 
Khrushchev  down  to  the  lowliest  newspaper 
hack.  Russians  lose  no  opportunity  to  tell 
the  world  of  their  every  achievement.  I  fit- 
ted into  this  effort  very  nicely.  Here  I  was: 
an  American  science  Journalist,  all  starry 
eyed,  eager  to  add  my  voice  to  the  admiring 
chorus.  I  really  was.  As  I  entered  Russia 
that  spring,  i  was  fully  prepared  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  an  impression  ot  tremendouw 
technological  progress. 

I  let  the  Russians  know  this,  and  they 
welcomed  me.  I  have  no  other  explanation 
for  the  fact  that  I  was  aUowed  to  talk 
with  so  many  key  scientists,  to  see  so  much 
of  what  previously  had  been  obscured. 
American  news  correspondents  whom  I  met 
in  Moscow  gaped  In  disbelief  when  I  showed 
them  the  list  of  Russians  I  planned  to  Inter- 
view. They  told  me  that  they  rarely,  if  ever. 
get  to  see  a  Soviet  scientist  of  any  note.  Host 
of  their  science  news  is  spooned  out  to  them 
by  Soviet  press  bureaux.  It  lan't  hard  to 
guees  why:  these  are  hard-digging  rep<»ters. 
and  the  Kremlin  fears  them.  I.  on  the  other 
hand,  was  billed  as  a  man  so  full  of  awe  and 
admiration  that  I'd  swallow  whatever  was 
handed  me. 

Intourist.  the  Soviet  Government  travel 
bureau,  assigned  an  intelligent,  moderately 
pretty  girl  named  Nataaha  as  my  Interpreter 
»nd  guide.  I  told  her  that  the  first  man  I 
want«!  to  see  was  Prof.  Leonid  Sedov.  head 
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of  the  Permanent  Interdepartment  Com- 
«ni«ton  on  Interplanetary  Communications 
(I*,  space  travel)  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sdenoes.  As  over-all  boss  of  the  Russian 
space  program.  Sedov  had  two  things  that  I 
needed  badly:  (i)  the  locaUons  and  phone 
numbers  of  other  important  scientists, 
and  (2)  the  power  to  help  me,  or  not  help 
me,  get  In  touch  with  them.  Tbere  are  no 
phone  books  avaUable  to  the  public  in  Rus- 
sia, and  It  Is  very,  very  hard  to  track  down 
key  men  without  help.   Hard?    ImixMsible. 

Sedov.  a  big  man  with  thick  rimless 
glasses,  was  as  obliging  as  a  salesman  with  a 
hot  prospect.  I  asked  if  I  could  look  in  on 
^y  research  projects.  Of  course  I  could. 
Could  I  interview  people  working  in  the 
space  program?  Certainly.  Could  I  photo- 
graph rockets?  Stire  thing.  I  handed  him 
a  list  of  the  top  men  I  hoped  to  visit.  Would 
he  tell  me  where  these  people  were  and 
smooth  the  way  for  me  to  see  them?  He 
nodded  amicably.  Jotting  reminders  to  him- 
self in  a  notebook.  It  could  all  be  arranged. 
No  problem. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Russians  intended  to 
show  me  things,  send  me  reeling  back  to  my 
hotel  dazzled  by  scenes  of  mighty  rockets 
and  pioneering  experiments.  Mentally,  I 
shrugged.  It  was  an  acceptable  bargain.  If 
they  wanted  to  put  on  a  show  for  me,  I'd 
give  It  honest  reviews  when  I  got  home. 

But  almost  as  soon  as  the  curtain  went  up. 
I  sensed  that  something  was  wrong. 

One  of  my  key  interviews  was  with  a  man 
who.  as  far  as  I  know,  had  never  before 
talked  with  a  Western  reporter:  Prof.  Gleb 
Chebotarev,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Theo- 
retical Astronomy  in  Leningrad.  Chebotarev 
la  one  of  Russia's  top  mathematical 
astronomers.  In  the  months  before  I'd  cc«ne 
to  Russia,  he  had  been  widely  touted  in  the 
Soviet  press  as  the  head  of  Project  Boom- 
erang, a  planned  effort  to  send  a  rocket 
around  the  moon.  According  to  these  r«- 
ports.  Project  Botxner&ng  was  weU  along: 
the  Russian  moon  rocket  would  be  launched 
quite  soon. 

Chebotarev  was  a  bespectacled,  amiable, 
middle-aged  man;  he  looked  the  way  astron- 
omers look  in  the  movies.  I  asked  him  how 
close  his  project  was  to  its  goal. 

He  shriiigged.  "I  cannot  say."  he  said.  "I 
have  not  yet  been  approached  by  the  engi- 
neers." 

Trying  not  to  look  startled.  I  asked:  "At 
any  rate,  your  project  Is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered for  future  use?" 

"Right  now  this  is  only  theoretical  work." 
"You  mean  to  say  that  no  engineers  have 
read  your  calculations  and  at  least  com- 
mented on  them?" 

Chebotarev  smiled.  "If  they  have,  they 
have  not  let  me  know.  I  do  not  think  they 
believe  in  my  sanity." 

It  was  a  shock.  AU  along.  I'd  pictured 
the  Boomerang  project  as  a  missile  centw 
alive  with  busy  men.  designs  being  drawn, 
components  arriving,  maybe  a  launching  pckd 
being  made  ready.  Instead,  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  middle-aged  professor  in  an  ivory  tower. 
The  propagandists  had  grabbed  a  little  weed 
of  fact,  held  a  magnifying  glass  up  to  It  and 
made  it  look  like  a  tall  tree. 

I  was  badly  shaken,  but  I  tried  to  bide  it. 
I  went  on  with  more  questions.  Before 
coming  to  talk  with  Chebotarev  I'd  read  over 
some  newspaper  clippings  on  him,  and  I  now 
remembered  a  fragment  from  the  New  York 
Times.  The  Times  was  quoting  from  a 
Moscow  News  story  on  Boomerang:  "The 
increase  of  a  rocket's  speed  from  the  18,000 
m.p.h.  already  achieved  (by  the  sfmtniks) 
to  26,000  m.pJi.  so  that  it  can  escape  the 
earth's  gravitational  puU  Is  'perfectly  possi- 
ble at  the  present  stage  of  technical  develc^- 
ment.' " 

I  asked  Chebotarev  about  the  problem  of 
speed.  Said  he :  "It  will  be  a  very  great  Jun^ 
from  8  to  11  kllometos  a  second.    I  do  not 


know  when  it  will  be  passible  for  them  to 
do  it." 

Another  shock.  I  sat  there  and  locked  at 
Chebotarev.  trying  to  figure  It  out.  He 
wasn't  lying  to  me.  Why  should  he?  When 
the  whole  Communist  propaganda  machine 
was  bragging  raucously  about  the  coming 
moon  shot,  why  should  this  one  scientist 
suddenly  try  to  play  it  down?  If  he  was 
goUig  to  Ue,  he'd  have  lied  In  the  other 
direction;  he'd  have  told  me  how  the  rocket 
was  poised  and  ready  to  shoot. 

I  could  only  conclude  he  was  telling  the 
truth  as  he  knew  it.  He  was  a  scientist. 
Scientists  are  rigorously  trained  against  fall- 
ing into  the  trap  of  exaggeration;  they  make 
statements  cautiously.  They  know  that.  In 
their  business,  a  man's  professional  reputa- 
tion can  collapse  overnight  if  he's  caught 
saying  misleading  things  about  his  woric 

Then  I  wondered:  wouldn't  Sedov  bave 
foreseen  ttiis?  Sedov.  or  whoever  else  was 
masterminding  my  Journey?  Wouldn't  he 
have  realized  tliat.  in  sending  me  to  see 
scientists,  he  was  sending  me  to  see  the 
truth?  Maybe  not.  Maybe  he  beUeved  the 
propaganda  himself,  or  maybe  he  felt  certain 
that  the  scientists,  being  Russians,  would 
loyally  back  up  the  Big  Red  Lie. 

Or  maybe,  I  tbovigbt,  maybe  there's  a  moon 
shot  under  wraps  somewhere,  and  Chebo- 
tarev Just  doesn't  know  about  It.  But  this 
didnt  stand  up.  One  of  Russia's  top  sistron- 
omers,  a  well-known  expert  in  celestial 
mechanics,  kept  in  the  dark  about  Soviet 
space  activities? 

I  put  out  another  probe.  I  remembered 
reading  an  article  in  Znaniye-Sila  (transla- 
tion: Knowledge  is  Power),  a  leading  Soviet 
science  magazine.  The  article  dealt  with 
Chebotarev 's  lab  and  It  said  in  part:  "By 
means  of  huge  automatic  computing  ma- 
chines, this  Institute  is  engaged  in  calculat- 
ing the  precise  movements  of  the  earth, 
moon,  and  planets  .  .  ." 

I  said  to  Chebotarev:  "Perhaps  you  can 
give  me  some  information  regarding  your 
electronic  computers?" 

Chebotarev  said:  "I  am  not  acquainted 
with  these  machines.  In  my  kind  of  work 
the  electronic  machines  are  not  needed.  All 
my  calculations  are  made  by  another  profes- 
sor with  the  help  of  small  electrical  calcula- 
tors." 

It  was  unbelievable.  Not  Znaniye-Sila' s 
exaggeration,  which  was  remarkable  enough, 
but  the  fact  Itself.  In  the  U.S.  today,  elec- 
tronic computers  are  100%  essential  both  to 
theoretical  astronomy  and  to  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  work  of  space  travel.  Kven  small  re- 
search shops  use  computers — scramble  for 
them,  rent  them  part-time  when  there's  no 
other  way  to  get  them.  Tet  one  of  Russia's 
best  astro-physicists  Is  "not  acquainted  with 
these  machines." 

I  wanted  to  read  more  about  Soviet  com- 
puters. I  knew  that  a  good  place  to  do  so 
was  as  Moscow's  Technical  Bookstore,  tbe 
one  place  In  the  city  where  scientists,  techni- 
cal people  and  students  can  buy  their 
specialized  books.  In  this  store,  I  reasoned. 
I'd  find  descriptions  of  the  most  up-to-date 
Soviet  equipment. 

I  sneaked  in  without  Natasha,  for  I  didnt 
want  to  give  her  too  many  clues  to  the  direc- 
tion of  my  thinking.  I  have  only  a  minimum 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  but 
mathematical  and  scientific  symbols — and, 
of  course,  pictures — know  no  language  bar- 
riers. In  books  with  1957  and  1958  publica- 
tion dates,  I  found  diagrams  and  photos  of 
primitive  electronic  machines  such  as  those 
used  in  America  back  in  the  early  1950's. 
In  the  fast-moving  computer  bxislness,  six  or 
seven  years  add  up  to  a  long  time.  Compared 
to  what  IBM  and  Remington  Rand  are  pro- 
ducing today,  those  old  machines  were  slow, 
not  very  Tersatile,  and  hounded  by  frequent 
breakdowns.  I  got  the  definite  impression — 
and  Chebotarev 's  statement  backed  me  up —  . 
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that  even   these  machines  were   not  used  published  much  data  collected  by  the  sput- 

wldely  In  Ruosla.  nUts.    Could  It  be  that  there  Is  no  data— 

Maybe    Russia    Is    keeping    Its    new   com-  no  fine  enough  ln8trun>ents  aboard  to  col- 

puters   under  wraps,   I   thought.     But   this  lect    It?     Even    the    InstrumenU    that    are 

dldnt  make  much  sense.    Keep  them  from  aboard  seem  Inferior.     The  monster  Sput- 


seemed,  that  Is  the  way  It  was.  this  huge, 
science  mundel  nation  depended  on  hams 
to  keep  track  of  the  satellites'  signals.  The 
United  SUtes  welcomes  hams  tracking  re- 
ports, but  there  are  not  enough  for  the  pre- 


Chebotarev?    Keep  them  Irom  the  Technical     nlk  Ills  signals  have  always  been  so  weak     else    measurements    demanded    by    an    ad 


Bookstore? 

I  was  deeply  puzzled.  Without  high-speed 
computers,  you  can't  advance  very  fast  In 
space  technology.  Maybe  you  can  slam  a 
satellite  Into  a  half-baked  orbit  by  bolting  a 
few  big  rockets  together,  aiming  them  at  the 
sky.  and  hoping.  But  you  can't  quickly 
progress  from  there  to  the  delicately  Instru- 
mented, perfectly  controlled  craft  that  will 
land  on  the  moon  or  pass  close  to  It.  You 
can't  quickly  progress  to  new.  more  power- 
tvtX  kinds  of  propulsion.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  calculations  are  necessary.  Take 
nuclear  propulsion.  Both  IBM  and  Rem- 
ington Rand  are  now  building  for  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  machines  that 
will  multiply  a  pair  of  15-dlglt  numbers  In 
mllllonths  of  a  second.  These  machines  will 
do  as  much  work  In  a  day  as  the  fastest 
existing  computers  can  do  In  a  month — 
and  even  so,  says  AEC.  don't  expect  results 
too  soon. 

Next.  I  went  to  Moscow's  Polytechnic  Mu- 
seum, the  most  Important  scientific  show- 
place  In  Russia.  In  a  special  room  devoted 
to  progress  In  electronics.  I  found  a  com- 
puter that  U.S.  scientists  would  not  have 
been  very  proud  of  even  back  In  1952.  This 
was  the  Polytechnic  Museum,  an  Institution 
designed  for  showing  off.  Could  I  assume 
this  backward  machine  was  an  example  of 
Russia's  best? 

I  was  reminded  of  the  time  a  year  or 
two  back  when  a  Russian  magazine  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  a  Unlvac,  with  Reming- 
ton Rand's  label  blacked  out  and  a  caption 
proudly  referring  to  Soviet  progress  In  elec- 
tronic brains. 

The  thing  that  Impressed  me  most  at  the 
museum  was  something  that  wasn't  there: 
miniaturization.  In  space  flight,  where 
every  ounce  of  weight  counts,  you  must  build 
microscopically  small.  You  must  have  tiny 
sensing  devices,  a  tiny  computer,  tiny  navi- 
gation and  control  equipment.  Without 
suc*i  miniaturized  innards,  the  U.S.  Atlas 
ml  >slle,  for  Instance,  would  not  be  able  to 
guide  Itself  through  space  and  land  on  a 
target  6.000  miles  away.  That's  controlled 
space  flight,  necessary  either  for  an  ICBM 
or  a  trip  to  the  mooq. 

At  the  museum,  where  the  pride  of  Soviet 
science  is  displayed,  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
miniaturization.  The  smallest  vacuum  tubes 
on  display  were  bulky  compared  to  what's 
tiirned  out  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
England  and  Japan.  The  Russians  are 
known  to  make  transistors,  tiny  gadgets  that 
can  do  the  work  of  big  vacuiun  tubes  in 
certain  uses,  but  none  were  on  display. 
From  this  and  from  subsequent  reading  and 
looking,  I  got  the  Impression  that  Russians 
dont  consider  miniaturization  an  Important 
kind  of  progress. 

They  admire  bigness.  Premier  Khrushchev 
Is  fond  of  referring  to  the  U.S.  Vanguard 
satellite  as  the  "Orapefrultnlk."  He  alludes 
to  the  greater  size  of  the  sputniks.  What 
he  doesn't  say  is  that  the  Vanguard  space- 
ball  is  evidence  of  a  much  more  sophisticated 
technology,  a  much  flrmer  mastery  of  minia- 
turization. The  Vanguard  was  guided  Into 
an  orbit  so  stable  that  it'll  be  up  there  for 
a  good  two  centuries.  Sputniks  I  and  n  had 
remarkably  unstable  orbits,  Indicating  that 
they  weren't  guided  but  merely  thrown  al- 
most haphazardly  Into  space. 

In  fact.  Dr.  I.  M.  Levitt,  director  of  the 
Fels  Planetariiim  In  Philadelphia,  took  the 
sputniks'  faulty  orbits  alone  as  evidence 
that  the  Kremlin  has  no  ICBM,  no  really 
accurate  guidance  system. 

The  sputniks  are  big.  Could  the  reason 
be  that  Russian  engineers  don't  know  how 
to  build  electronic  equipment  small?  U.S. 
scientists  have  grumbled  that  Russia  hasn't 


that  only  the  most  sensitive  receiving  equip- 
ment can  detect  them.  Tiny  Vanguard,  less 
than  a  thousandth  as  big,  comes  in  loud 
and  clear. 

I  came  out  of  the  museum  with  my  head 
spinning  Over  a  quite  cup  of  bad  Soviet 
coffee.  I  tried  to  reconcile  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard  with  the  picture  of  Russia  that 
I'd  carried  into  the  country.  The  whole 
progress  of  world  affairs  In  the  past  10  years 
had  been  shaped,  to  a  big  extent  by  the 
belief  that  Russia  was  developing  ICBM's, 
fearsome  weapons  that  could  break  up  New 
York  and  San  FYanclsco  and  Detroit  in  one 
colossal  attack.  Were  these  terrifying  things 
nothing,  after  all.  but  figments  of  some- 
body's Imagination. 

No.  I  told  myself.  You're  going  too  far 
on  too  little  evidence.  Surely  before  long, 
they'll  show  you  some  Instruments  that'll 
knock  your  eye  out. 

I  went  to  see  Alia  Massevlch.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Astronomical  Council  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  She  heads  Russia's 
optical  tracking  network.  A  Red  News- 
paper had  said  that  sputniks  and  lunik 
were  tracked  by  "specially  built  scientific  sta- 
tions equipped  with  a  great  nximber  of 
radio  technical  and  optical  Instruments." 
This  is  a  field  in  which  I  have  real  inter- 
est and  knowledge  and  I  was  anxious  to 
talk  to  this  celebrated  woman  astrophysicist. 
Accurate  tracking  Is  a  must,  you  need  to 
know  exactly  how  your  spacecraft  behave  In 
flight  in  order  to  Improve  them.  And  for 
accurate  tracking,  you  need  extremely  fine, 
superfast  cameras,  radlotelescopes,  and  oth- 
er very  precise  equipment. 

Alia  Massevlch  took  me  up  on  the  roof 
of  the  Sternberg  Astronomical  Institute. 
"We  have  25  tracking  stations  like  this  at 
universities  and  observatories  all  across  Rus- 
sia." she  told  me,  proudly. 

The  major  piece  of  equipment  was  an 
ordinary  Red  air  force  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera,  adapted  for  Its  new  spacetrack 
Job.  It  was  of  World  War  II  vintage.  Sure, 
it  was  a  good,  serviceable  camera — but  if  you 
tried  to  sell  It  at  Cape  Canaveral,  they'd 
laugh  at  you.  In  fact,  Edmund  Scientific 
Co.  of  Barrington,  N.J..  will  sell  you  a  war- 
surplus  American  aerial  camera  of  the  same 
type  for  under  $80. 

I  asked  Alia  Massevlch  whether  Russia's 
other  tracking  stations  had  the  same  equip- 
ment. She  said  they  had.  All  of  them?  Yes. 
Later  in  my  trip.  I  verified  this  by  visits  to 
the  key  optical  teaching  stations.  I  also 
talked  to  a  scientist  who  was  starting  to 
develop  more  accvirate  space-tracking  cam- 
erlas.  But  his  project  had  hardly  got  off  the 
ground. 

It  was  all  very  hard  to  believe.  The  whole 
thing  had  the  air  of  a  last  minute  scramble 
to  throw  a  tracking  network  together  with 
whatever  equipment  happened  to  be  lying 
around  loose.  In  the  United  States,  scien- 
tists had  planned  ahead.  The  Navy  had 
gone  to  Perkln-Elmer  Corp.  more  than  a 
year  before  the  first  satellites  were  due  to 
be  launched,  and  had  ordered  special  track- 
ing cameras  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $100,- 
000  each.  These  cameras  were  not  Just  set 
up  wherever  universities  and  observatories 
chanced  to  be.  but  were  very  carefully 
spotted  across  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemispheres  for  the  best  possible  tracking 
effectiveness. 

Well.  I  thought,  maybe  the  Russians  de- 
pend on  radio  and  radar  more  than  optical 
tracking.  I  asked  Dr.  Massevlch  about  this. 
Said  she:  "We  have  amateur  radio  en- 
thusiasts all  over  Riissia.  They  collect  this 
information  for  us." 

I  pressed  her  further  on  the  point,  later 
asked  other  scientists  about  It.    Crazy  as  It 


vanced  space  technology.  In  the  American 
space  program,  official.  professionally 
manned  radio  tracking  posts  are  located  at 
carefully  picked  spots  on  the  map. 

I  remembered  something  about  the  sput- 
niks. Instead  of  broadcasting  on  the  high 
frequency  bands  originally  agreed  on  by  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  scientists,  the 
Russian  moons  came  in  on  low  frequencies — 
the  frequencies  allotted  by  worldwide  con- 
vention to  hams.  This  surprised  and  puz- 
zled the  West.  Maybe.  I  now  thought,  the 
reason  was  simply  that  Russia  didn't  have 
enough  of  the  more  critical.  harder-to-buUd 
high  frequency  equipment.  Maybe  Russia 
had  to  depend  on  ham  receivers  because 
nothing  else  was  available. 

I  also  remembered  something  e^se.  Some 
3  months  after  Sputnik  I  was  launched, 
the  Russians  lost  track  of  it.  An  official 
announcement  from  Moscow  said  that  It 
had  burned  to  nothing  In  the  atmosphere. 
This  revealed  much  about  the  precision  of 
Russian  tracking  equipment.  Eight  days 
later,  astronomers  at  Ohio  State  University's 
Radio  Observatory  were  still  tracking  the 
fragments  of  Sputnik  I  that  remained  In 
orbit. 

My  whole  concept  of  Russia  was  turning 
upside-down,  and  it  turned  a  little  more 
with  each  scientist  I  questioned.  I  went  to 
see  Prof.  Alexander  Mlkhallov,  director  of 
the  Pulkovo  Observatory  at  Leningrad.  A 
big  front-page  story  In  the  Moscow  News 
had  startled  Western  astronomers  with  this 
statement: 

"The  biggest  telescope  in  the  world,  with 
a  6-meter  (236-Inch)  diameter  reflector. 
Is  being  built  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  de- 
signing of  such  an  astronomical  Instniment 
Is  a  very  complex  technical  problem  •  •  • 
It  took  10  years  to  build  a  similar  telescope 
with  a  5-meter  reflector  in  the  United 
States  •  •  •.  The  new  Instrument  will  help 
astronomers  In  their  observations  of  arti- 
ficial satellites  and  Interplanetary  rockets 
which  may  soon  fly  around  the  moon,  to 
Venus  and  Mars." 

That's  a  whopping  big  statement.  In  one 
blow.  It  (1)  sneers  at  the  present  world's 
largest  (200-Inch)  scope,  at  Mount  Palomar, 
Calif.,  (2)  establishes  Russia  as  a  nation 
with  superb  technical  skills,  and  (3)  hints 
at  an  ambitious  space  program.  I  was  eager 
to  hear  more  about  this  new  giant  telescope. 
I  asked  Mlkhallov  for  details. 

"That  telescoi>e  will  take  10  or  IS  years 
to  make."  he  said.  "The  construction  has 
not  yet  begun." 

I  asked  him  for  details  on  the  design. 
There  weren't  any.  "It  Is  not  yet  decided 
what  kind  of  mount  it  wUl  have,"  Ml- 
khallov said.  "We  do  not  know  yet  where 
It  will  be  Installed." 

In  other  words,  the  telescope  that  was 
"being  built"  hadnt  even  been  designed. 
About  all  that  had  happened,  apparently, 
was  that  somebody  had  decided  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  such  a  telescope  some  day. 
Once  again,  the  weed  of  fact  and  the  magni- 
fying glass. 

This  was  how  the  big  Red  lie  was  built. 
I  refiected.  It  was  cimiulatlve;  each  lie  sup- 
ported a  complex  of  others.  Having  believed 
other  Russian  exaggerations  about  their 
technical  progress,  the  West  was  ready  to 
believe  the  giant  telescope  story.  And.  be- 
lieving that  It  now  stood  ready  to  swallow 
still  more. 

I  tried  to  g«t  an  Intwrlew  with  Prof.  Viktor 
Zhdanov,  Russia's  Deputy  Oommiaaloner  of 
Public  Health.  He  had  been  quoted  in  the 
Soviet  press  as  a  space  physiologist.  He  was 
said  to  be  studying  problems  of  human  stu-- 
vlval  as  these  might  be  posed  by  viruses  In 
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space  during  Interplanetary  flight.  He 
turned  me  down.  "I  do  not  havs  oonneo- 
tlons  in  these  fields."  he  said. 

I  bad  a  long  session  with  Professors  Ttiry 
Pobedonostev  and  Klrtl  Stanyukovlch,  both 
key  scientists  In  the  Soriet  space  program. 
One  topic  I  had  on  my  mind  was  Inertial 
navigation,  an  Important  technique  used  In 
guiding  UjS.  rockets  and  missiles.  I  was  fair- 
ly Bure  by  now  that  Russia  had  not  tn&stered 
the  technique,  for  it  requires  a  miniature 
computer  and  other  kinds  at  high-grade 
electronic  engineering.  But  I  asked  any- 
way. 

I  was  right.  "Some  work  in  this  field  has 
been  done."  Stanyukovlch  told  me.  "But  It 
Is  all  theoretical  so  far." 

I  turned  to  another  topic.  The  Soviet 
press  had  made  much  of  Russia's  intensive 
program  to  send  men  up  in  satellites  and 
out  to  the  moon.  I  asked  about  pressure 
BulU,  the  kind  that  would  be  used  by  men 
In  outer  space. 

Said  Pobedonostsv :  "We  will  develop  such 
suits  when  we  need  them." 

Here  It  was  again:  the  apparent  unwill- 
ingness or  Inability  of  Rtisslan  space  offi- 
cials to  plan  ahwad  In  the  United  States, 
presstire  suits  are  the  subject  at  elaborate 
and  determined  research,  and  have  been 
for  a  good  15  years.  Both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  have  already  developed  operation- 
al pressure  suits. 

I  asked :  "Are  jou  working  toward  manned 
space  flight?" 

"Yes."  said  Pobedonostev. 

"Then  you  must  have  roekst-powered  air- 
craft?" 

"We   have   Jeta." 

"No — ^I  mean  pure  rocket-powered  aircraft 
such  as  the  American  Bell  Z-1  series." 

"We  do  not  believe  In  such  aircraft.'* 

I  stared.  The  rocket  plane,  capable  <rf 
climbing  over  the  top  layers  of  atmosphere,  is 
an  essential  experimental  tool  for  manned 
space  flight.  It  trains  pilots  In  the  art  of 
flying  through  a  vacuum,  gives  space  physiol- 
ogists priceless  Information  on  medical  prob- 
lems Involved.  It's  the  forerunner  <tf  the 
true  spaceship,  the  logical  stepping  stone  to 
Interplanetary  travel.     I  pointed  this  out. 

"Such  flying,"  said  Stanyukovlch,  "Is  much 
too  risky." 

I  asked  what  Buaela  was  doing  about  spaos 
medicine,  in   that  case. 

"We  mske  use  of  dogs,"  Pobedonostev  re- 
plied. "Th»  dogs  wlU  lead  to  the  time  when 
we  can  ubm  men.  One  cannot  know  where  he 
is  going  until  he  gets  there." 

"But  If  you  don't  know  where  you're  going 
until  you  get  there,"  I  pointed  out.  "then  you 
must  take  risks.  Tou  claimed  rocket  air- 
craft are  too  risky,  but  arent  such  risks  nec- 
essary for  achieving  space  fUghtf" 

Stanjrukovich  suddenly  exploded  with 
anger.  He  and  Pobedonostev  held  a  heated 
argxunent  In  Russian,  which  Natasha  didn't 
translats  for  ms.  Obviously,  I'd  touched  a 
tender  spot.  Despite  aU  the  bragging.  Soviet 
Russia  wes  a  long,  long  way  from  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon.  Matter  of  fact,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  organlaed.  long-range  pro- 
gram at  all  for  any  such  purpose. 

Bit  by  bit,  my  picture  ot  the  Russian  spaoe 
and  missile  program  was  fitting  together. 
The  program,  it  turned  out,  was  more  noise 
than  reality.  It  was  a  sup>erb  example  of 
the  proptigandist's  art. 

I  wenn  on  probing.  I  dropped  in  on 
Znaniye-Slia.  the  science  magazine.  Among 
the  photographs  that  the  editor  proudly 
pulled  out  of  his  flies  for  me  was  one  of  a 
radar-optical  camera.  It  had  a  caption 
subtly  leading  the  reader  to  believe  the  in- 
strument, was  of  Russian  make.  I  knew  bet- 
ter, rd  helped  take  the  photo  myself  4  years 
before,  at  the  White  Sands  Prorlng  Ground 
in  New  Mexico. 

Academician  Bedov.  who  had  promised  me 
the  worn  when  I  started  out.  now  seemed  to 
have  chiinged  his  mind.    He'd  disappeared, 


leaving  me  to  shift  for  myself.  I  was  getting 
nervous.  More  than  once.  I  thought  I  was 
being  spied  upon — and  whether  It  was  Jiist 
nerves  or  the  real  thing.  It  was  enough  to 
worry  me  seriously.  I  was  also  worried  about 
my  photographs  and  film,  my  tape  recordings, 
my  notes.  I  began  to  think  of  ways  to  get 
them  out  of  there  safely. 

It  was  time  to  go  home.  The  film  and 
tapes  were  a  real  problem.  By  Soviet  law.  I 
was  supposed  to  submit  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  review  before  taking  them  out  of 
the  country.  But  If  I  did  so,  I  felt,  I'd  be 
unlikely  ever  to  see  them  again. 

I  put  the  tapes,  photos,  and  film  on  the 
bottom  of  a  laiige  suitcase,  surrounded  them 
with  socks,  covered  them  with  a  layer  oi 
shirts.  On  top  of  the  shirts  I  put  a  row  of 
scientific  and  technical  books  that  had  been 
autographed  for  me  by  their  authors — big 
men  like  Podedonoetev  and  Chebotarev. 

I  walked  up  to  the  baggage  Inspector  at 
the  Moscow  Airport  and  banded  him  the  hot 
suitcase  first.    Then  I  held  my  breath. 

He  lifted  the  lid.  A  frown  crossed  his  face 
when  he  saw  the  books'  titles — all  severely 
technical.  Brows  knit,  he  picked  up  one  of 
the  books,  flipped  through  It.  He  looked  at 
me,  then  back  at  the  book.  He  seemed  to 
be  wondering  whether  It  was  all  right  to 
allow  such  books  out  of  the  country.  It  was. 
of  course,  but  now  I'd  made  him  suspicious 
and  alert. 

Finally  he  saw  the  flyleaf  and  the  auto- 
graph. His  eyes  widened.  He  looked  at  the 
other  books'  fiyleafs.  His  hand  wandered 
over  the  layer  of  shirts.  He  was  going  to 
lift  them  up.    I  thought:  Fm  finished. 

Then  he  pushed  the  suitcase  at  me.  Td 
made  It. 

In  West  Germany,  I  was  questioned  about 
what  I'd  seen  by  UJS.  Intelligence  agents. 
Eventually  I  got  home.  The  American  pic- 
ture of  Russia  hadn't  changed  much  since 
I'd  left.  There  was  sUU  fright  In  the  air. 
Russia  was  dangerous,  they  said.  Russia 
claimed  to  have  Intercontinental  missiles 
that  could  cripple  America  in  one  crushing 
blow.  Russia  would  soon  have  armed  satel- 
lites and  a  base  on  the  moon.  Russia  would 
control  space  and  all  earth  beneath. 

This  wasn't  the  Russia  I  knew. 

The  Russia  I  knew  was  not  capable  of  de- 
signing or  building  an  effective  interconti- 
nental missile— or.  Indeed,  any  long-range 
rocket  that  would  know  where  It  was  going 
before  it  got  there.  This  Russia  was  a  good 
30  years  l>ehlnd  the  United  SUtes  In  space 
technology.  It  had  little  more  hope  of  con- 
trolling space  than  did  the  Principality  of 
Monaco.  If  It  was  ever  foolhardy  enough  to 
start  a  war.  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
would  destroy  It  as  a  nation  in  1  week. 

Then  the  Soviet  Union  announced  Lunik. 
Tou  may  imagine  how  It  hit  me.  Only  by 
an  Incredible  freak  of  luck  could  a  Russian 
rocket  have  tiUTied  in  any  such  perf  cmnance. 
A  moon  shot  predicates  the  existence  of 
highly  sophisticated  computers,  clever  min- 
iaturization, precise  tracking,  flne  guidance, 
hlgh-gr*de  electronics.  These  things  were 
not  avaUable  to  the  scientists  who  allegedly 
bxillt  Lunik.  A  moon  shot  must  also  be 
planned  very  carefuUy  In  advance.  No  such 
plan  existed  when  I  was  in  Russia  half  a 
year  before.  One  lonely  professor  was  mull- 
ing over  the  Idea.  Mo  one  else  seemed  ac- 
tively interested. 

Lunik  had  to  be  a  hoax.  X  was  almost 
certain  of  It.  Z  started  to  check  around. 
By  the  time  I  finished,  I  was  100  percent  cer- 
tain. 

The  first  new  clue  I  got  came,  paradoxi- 
cally, from  a  phone  call  that  didn't  go 
throiigh.  The  Lunik  annovincement  reached 
the  United  SUtes  on  a  Friday  evening.  On 
Saturday  I  placed  a  caU  to  Ohio  Bute's  Ra- 
dio Observatory  to  find  out  whether  any 
signals  had  actually  been  heard  from  Lxinik. 
The  switchboard  operator  told  me  that  the 


astronomers  had   clored  Aop  tat  the   New 
Tear's  holiday  weekend. 

Sure,  I  thought.  If  I  wanted  to  perpe- 
trate a  sp<u;e  hoax,  when  would  X  do  it? 
Over  a  holiday  weekend,  when  the  Western 
World  was  relaxed. 

On  Monday,  the  Kremlin  announced  that 
Lunik's  radio  transmitters  had  gone  dead  as 
it  passed  the  moon  and  beaded  into  an  orbit 
around  the  sun.  Thus,  all  contact  with  the 
rocket — and  all  hope  of  proving  or  disproving 
its  existence — was  thenceforth  and  forever 
lost.  Convenient.  A  little  too  convenient, 
perhaps.  Two  months  later  the  successful 
VS>.  space  probe,  Pioneer  IV.  kept  transmit- 
ting useful  daU  on  three  channels  until  it 
was  almost  half  a  million  miles  away. 

When  X  flnally  got  In  touch  with  the 
Ohio  State  people  and  other  tracking  sU- 
tlons,  a  provocative  new  fact  came  to  light: 
nobody,  absolutely  nobody,  had  received  a 
signal  that  he  co\ild  identify  with  certainty 
as  coming  from  Lunik. 

The  Russians  claimed  that,  on  their  re- 
ceivers, signals  were  coming  in  clear  as  bells 
on  all  four  of  Lunik's  announced  radio  fre- 
quencies. No  one  else  had  any  luck,  al- 
though trackers  throughout  the  world  had 
picked  up  Sputniks,  U.S.  satellites  and  moon 
probes — including,  later.  Pioneer  IV.  The 
huge  radio  telescope  at  Jodrell  Bank,  Eng- 
land, which  later  followed  out  beyond 
400,000  miles,  and  which  detects  radio  im- 
pulses from  galaxies  thousands  of  trillions 
of  miles  away,  scanned  the  skies  for  18 
hours  without  flnding  a  trace  of  Lunik,  Prof. 
Bernard  Lovell,  Jodrell  Bank's  director,  was 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Dally  News  In 
March  as  speculating  that  "the  whole  sUxj 
may  have  been  a  Rtisslan  propaganda  hoax." 
Other  trackers  around  the  world  had 
doubts,  too.  Drs.  Nakada  and  Takeuchl,  top 
Japanese  tracking  sclentista  who  had  caught 
signals  from  all  other  space  vehicles,  de- 
tected nothing  from  Lunik.  "We  have  to 
rely  on  the  Russians'  claims,"  they  told 
Astronautics,  official  publication  of  the 
American  Rocket  Society.  "We  caimot  ac- 
k3iowledge  the  existence  of  the  rocket  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  findings." 

According  to  George  Granmier,  official  of 
ttie  American  Radio  Relay  League,  the  search 
the  Lunik  was  "a  complete  negative  as  far  as 
we're  concerned. "  The  ARRL  has  90,000 
members  throughout  the  world,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  reported  picking  up  each 
United  SUtes  and  Russian  satelllto.  But 
only  one  report  came  in  on  Lunik.  The 
ARRL  is  now  sm-e  the  signals  described  in 
this  report  came  from  Sputnik  III. 

I  checked  with  military  and  intelligence 
men  to  find  out  what  they  thought.  They 
were  wary;  I  sensed  that  they  wanted  to  keep 
their  doubU  to  themselves.  But  the  doubU 
were  real.  One  Pentagon  general  told  me: 
*^es.  It  could  have  been  a  hoax.  There's  at 
least  one  other  case  where  we  know  they  were 
doing  the  same  thing."  He  wouldn't  elab- 
orate, l^ere  was  a  good  deal  of  embar- 
rassment In  the  air.  Another  general  smiled 
enigmatically.  "Even  if  I  knew."  he  said, 
"I  wouldn't  tell  you."  X  guessed  that  he 
knew. 

The  embarrassment  seemed  to  stem  partly 
fKMn  the  fact  that  President  Elsenhower  had 
publicly  congratulated  the  Russians.  He'd 
look  silly,  the  feeling  ran,  if  he  now  had  to 
retract  his  words.  But  still  the  doubts  piled 
up  in  secret.  I  was  amused  to  notice  that  it 
took  weeks  for  any  of  this  to  leak  Into  the 
newspapers.  On  Jantiary  31,  Fulton  Ijewis, 
Jr.,  wrote  in  his  column:  "Allen  Dulles,  chief 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  reported 
ruefully  to  a  secret  session  at  Senators  and 
ItepresenUtives  that  all  evidence  indicates 
the  missile  never  went  beyond  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  moon,  if.  Indeed,  it  got  that 
far."  ShtM^y  afterward,  the  Defense  De- 
partment slammed  a  security  lid  on  all  in- 
formation about  Lunik,  and  the  papers  lapsed 
Into  silence  on  the  subject. 
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But  the  doubts  and  puzzlement  continued. 
I  talked  with  John  T.  Mendel,  director  of  the 
Tracking  and  Guidance  Section  of  Project 
Vanguard.  He  told  me  that,  theoretically, 
the  akin  temperature  of  a  rocket  or  other 
body  In  sunlight  should  grow  hotter  as  It 
moves  away  from  the  earth.  Thus,  the  Lunik 
on  Iti  sun-bathed  way  to  the  moon  should 
have  reported  considerably  higher  tempera- 
tures than  does  the  Vanguard  satellite,  which 
never  goes  farther  from  the  earth  than  2,460 
miles.  But  the  people  who  Invented  Lunik 
apparently  didn't  know  about  this.  An  early 
report  from  Taaa,  the  Soviet  news  agency, 
boasted  that  Lunik  was  130,000  miles  from 
the  earth  and  stated  that  Its  skin  tempera- 
ture was  59°  to  68'  F.  In  months  when  the 
Vanguard  Is  In  sunlight  aU  the  way  around 
Its  orbit.  Its  skin  temperature  goes  up  near 
160°. 

To  bolster  their  lie,  the  Russians  released 
what  they  said  was  a  photograph  of  Lunik 
before  launching.  At  least  two  things  about 
this  picture  made  It  suspect.  First,  it  was 
▼ery  crudely  and  very  heavily  retouched — as 
much  a  painting  as  a  photograph.  Second, 
the  transmitting  antenna  system  depicted 
could  not  possibly  have  broadcast  clearly 
from  outer  space  on  Lunik's  announced 
wavelengths.  According  to  Prof.  Thomas  A. 
Benham  of  Haverford  College,  well-known 
expert  in  radiophysics,  the  Russians  would 
have  needed  a  receiving  antenna  system  sev- 
eral acres  broad  to  catch  any  signals  at  all — 
let  alone  the  loud,  clear  ones  they  claim  to 
receive — from  such  a  rig. 

The  Kremlin  also  published  what  it  said 
was  a  photograph  of  a  sodium  flare  released 
by  lunik  at  a  point  62,000  miles  out  from 
earth.  The  photo,  allegedly,  was  taken  by 
the  Alma  At4  Observatory  in  Soviet  Asia. 
It  wasn't  very  convincing.  It  showed  a  great 
big  nondescript  white  blob  on  a  starless  black 
background.  There  was  no  grain  in  the 
photo,  so  it  wasn't  an  enlargement.  I'd 
visited  the  Alma  At&  Observatory,  and  I  know 
that  the  biggest  telescope  there  is  500  milli- 
meters in  diameter.  Even  if  Lunik's  flare 
was  a  mile  across,  it  would  have  appeared  to 
this  telescope  as  a  mere  dot  of  light  from 
02,000  miles  away. 

Only  one  non-Russian  observer  thought 
be  saw  Lunik's  flare.  This  was  a  Scottish 
cameraman,  who  snapped  a  picture  of  a 
cigar-shaped  patch  of  light  in  the  sky  over 
Edinburgh.  If  it  was  62,000  miles  away.  It 
would  have  had  to  be  at  least  a  thousand 
miles  across  to  appear  that  big  to  the  cam- 
era's naked  eye.  Scientists,  examining  the 
picture,  concluded  that  what  the  Scotsman 
■aw  was  really  the  result  of  a  temperatiu-e 
Inversion — a  miragelike  reflection  of  light 
from  the  city  below. 

Tet  despite  all  these  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities,  the  U.S.  man-in-the-street 
believed  in  Lunik — Just  as  he  has  believed 
other  parts  of  the  big  Red  lie.  Americans  in 
general  are  gullible  when  it  comes  to  Soviet 
stories;  no  boast  from  that  big,  mysterious 
nation  seems  too  fantastic  to  be  true.  The 
lie  is  self-supporting. 

Occasionally,  you  hear  a  voice  beseeching 
everybody  to  calm  down.  Late  in  January, 
for  instance,  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated 
flatly  that  the  Kremlin's  boast  about  having 
operational  ICBM's  is  Just  that — a  boast. 
Said  Twining:  "There's  nothing  to  it." 

But  most  Americans  fear  Russia.  It  la 
easy  to  fear  something  you  don't  understand: 
and  to  most  Westerners,  Russians  are  a 
strange,  paradoxical  people.  They  dont 
think  or  act  like  us,  as  many  Western  re- 
porters have  noted.  John  Gunther,  author 
of  "Inside  Russia  Today,"  comments  that  the 
Russians  can  build  big,  powerfiil  machines, 
"but  a  simple  flashlight  seems  beyond  them.** 
It's  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  this. 


We  tend  to  think  that,  because  the  Russians 
can  blast  an  earth  satellite  into  orbit,  they 
must  also  be  able  to  guide  a  rocket  to  the 

moon  or  a  mlssUe  to  %  UJ3.  city.  It  Just 
Isn't  sa 

It  is  also  hard  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  could  have  the  sheer 
nerve  to  lie  on  so  huge  a  scale.  To  the 
Russians,  It  comes  easy.  The  lie.  the 
hoax,  the  con  game  occurs  again  and  again 
down  through  their  history. 

For  Instance,  every  schoolboy  who  has 
studied  Russia  knows  of  the  famous  hoax 
that  was  perpetrated  on  Catherine  the  Great 
in  1787.  When  she  visited  what  is  now  the 
Ukraine  in  that  year,  the  governor  general  of 
the  region.  Grlgori  Potemkln,  was  worried 
over  what  might  happen  to  him  if  Tsarina 
found  out  how  poverty-stricken  the  area 
had  liecome  under  his  Inefllclent  adminis- 
tration. To  fool  her,  he  had  the  wretched 
hovels  along  her  river  route  daul^ed  with 
bright  new  paint.  Collapsed  roofs  were 
covered  with  painted  cardboard.  The  hordes 
of  ragged  poor  were  ordered  to  stay  indoors 
out  of  sight.  The  blighted  landscape  was 
even  brightened  with  cardboard  trees. 

That's  what  Russians  are  like.  Today, 
they're  hoaxers  not  only  by  temperament, 
but  also  by  political  decree.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  Conununists  in  control  of  Russia 
are  without  morality  as  we  know  it.  They 
gibe  at  democratic  nations  for  their  honesty. 
As  it  was  written  by  Lenin,  the  father  of  the 
Russian  revolution: 

"We  repudiate  all  morality  taken  apart 
from  human  society  and  classes.  We  say 
that  it  is  a  deception,  a  fraud,  a  befogging 
of  the  minds  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
in  the  interests  of  the  landlords  and 
capitalists. 

"We  say  that  our  morality  is  entirely 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  class 
struggle  of  the  proletariat." 

What  Lenin  meant,  simply,  was  that  if 
lying  was  useful  to  conununlsm,  then  it  was 
moral.  To  those  in  the  Kremlin  today,  lying 
is  not  only  useful;  it  is  a  foundation  stone 
of  their  power. 

Next  time  the  Kremlin  announces  a  new 
space  triuqfiph,  consider  carefully  whether 
the  triumph  is  real^-or  whether  the  Rus- 
sians are  merely,  once  again,  practicing  the 
gospel  that  Lenin  preached. 


GOLD:  THE  U.S.  SUPPLY  AND  WORLD 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senators,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
others  who  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  a  news  story  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  entitled  "Gold — 
Questions  and  Answers  on  U.S.  Supply 
and  World  Economy,"  written  by  Edwin 
L.  Dale,  Jr.,  the  chief  economic  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

The  article  has  maniy  of  the  answers 
to  questions  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject.  Some  of  the  questions 
are:  "What  is  the  role  of  gold  In  the 
money  systems  of  the  world?  What  is  the 
present  role  of  gold?  What  is  the  world 
gold  supply?  How  did  the  United  States 
get  so  much  gold?" 

These  basic,  simple  questions  are  well 
answered  in  the  article  by  Edwin  L.  Dale, 
Jr.,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  ttie  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hrttska  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows : 

Gold:    Questions    and   Answxbs   om    UA. 
Supply  and  World  Economt 
(By   Edwin   L.    Dale,    Jr.) 

Washwoton,  May  9.— The  United  States 
last  year  lost  a  record  total  of  $2,300,000,000 
of  its  large  stock  of  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
outflow  slowed  to  a  trickle— only  $93  mil- 
lion in  the  3  months.  Then  in  AprU  and 
the  first  week  of  May  the  outflow  picked  up 
sharply  again,  totaling  $186  million  for  the 
5  weeks.  This  has  caused  renewed  discus- 
sion of  the  gold  situation. 

What  is  the  role  of  gold  in  the  money 
systems  of  the  world? 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  men  have  deemed  gold  an  accept- 
able "medium  of  exchange"  for  other  goods 
and  services.  That  Is.  a  man  would  always 
accept  gold  as  "good"  money  because  he 
knew  he  could  buy  other  goods  and  services 
with  it. 

As  the  expansion  of  commerce  gradually 
required  the  use  of  paper  money,  govern- 
ments always  used  gold  or.  in  some  cases, 
silver,  as  backing  for  the  paper  money. 
The  gold  standard  simply  meant  that  a 
bolder  of  paper  money  could  turn  it  In  at 
any  time  for  gold,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  paper  money  as  decided  by 
the  Government. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  Since  1034,  a 
holder  of  a  dollar  has  been  unable  to  turn 
it  in  for  gold.  He  is  not  allowed  to  hold 
gold,  except  in  such  forms  as  Jewelry.  The 
United  SUtes  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  now  off  the  gold  standard. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  role  of  g(ddT 

Its  present  function  is  to  settle  Interna- 
tional accounts  Isetween  nations.  The 
world's  gold,  except  for  private  hoarding 
In  nations  such  as  France  and  India.  Is  all 
held  by  the  world's  treasuries  and  central 
banks. 

Each  nation  continues  to  fix  a  gold  par 
value  of  its  currency  (in  the  United  SUtee. 
the  doUar  U  worth  .888761  grams  of  gold, 
which  means  $35  an  ounce).  Thus  bal- 
ances owing  from  one  nation  to  another 
can  be  converted  into  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  payments  made  by  a  transfer  of  gold. 

Typically,  a  nation  that  exporU  more  than 
it  Imports  flrst  builds  up  holdings  of  foreign 
currencies.  If  it  builds  up  dollars,  it  can 
then  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  convert 
the  dollars  into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  If  it 
Is  short  of  dollars  it  can  sell  gold  to  the 
Treasury  and  get  $38  for  each  ounce  sold. 
ThU  Is  the  mechanism  for  settling  Interna- 
tional accounts. 

What  is  the  world  gold  supplyf 

Altogether,  there  U  about  $39,900  mlllloa 
worth  of  gold  (at  $35  an  ounce)  in  the  cen- 
tral banks  and  treasxiries  of  the  world, 
excluding  the  Communist  countries.  This 
total  rises  by  nearly  $1  blUion  a  year  from 
new  gold  production,  most  of  which  flows 
into  Government  stoclLS. 

Of  the  $39  billion,  $20,350  miiiloa  U  held 
by  the  United  States,  more  than  ail  the 
rest  of  the  non-Communist  world  put  to- 
gether. 

How  did  the  United  States  get  so  muchf 

The  great  bulk  of  it  flowed  to  the  United 
States  during  the  depression  years.  It 
flowed  here  because  the  United  States  was 
running  a  large  and  persistent  surplus  In 
Its  transactons  with  the  reet  of  the  world. 

These  transactions  include  exports  and 
imports  but  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
them.  For  example,  if  a  Frenchman  buys 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Kxchange.  or 
simply  transfers  some  of  his  money  to  a 
bank  In  New  York  for  safekeeping,  that 
counts  the  same  as  an  export  in  the  total 
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XT.8.  balance  of  payments.  It  Is  a  US.  re- 
ceipt. A  disbursement  of  dollars  In  Ger- 
Qiany  by  the  U.S.  Army  there  counts  the 
game  as  an  import.  It  is  a  U.S.  payment. 
Foreign  aid.  Investment  by  n.S.  busineis 
abroad,  payment  for  shipping — these  and 
other   elements    enter    the   total    laalance. 

In  the  thirties  a  combination  of  forces,  in- 
cluding a  large  export  surplus  by  the  United 
States  and  a  large  flow  of  "scare"  money  from 
Europe  to  New  York,  led  to  a  huge  surplus 
each  year  In  the  total  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Foreign  countries  used  up  any  sur- 
plus dollars  they  had  and  then  had  to  sell 
gold  to  the  Treasiiry  to  get  more.  Thus  the 
U.S.  gold  stock  rose,  from  $4,236  million  in 
1932  to  823,043  mlUlon  in  1940. 

World  War  II  brought  a  temporary  re- 
versal. For  special  reasons,  the  United  States 
ran  a  deficit  in  its  payments  and  some  gold 
flowed  out.  But  the  end  of  the  war  found 
the  United  States,  with  its  economic  ma- 
chinery Intact,  running  a  heavy  surplus 
again.  The  gold  stock  rose  to  its  peak  in 
1949.  when  the  United  States  held  $24,600,- 
000.000  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had  to  get 
along  on  the  obviously  Inadequate  total  of 
910.500.000.000. 

What  happened  In  the  postwar  period? 

Since  1940,  though  the  point  is  not  gen- 
erally realized,  the  United  SUtes  has  per- 
sistently run  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments nith  the  rest  of  the  world.  Foreign 
countries  have  l>een  net  earners  of  dollars 
almost  every  year  since  that  time. 

For  the  most  part,  they  simply  allowed 
dollar  balances  to  build  up  In  New  York 
banlu,  investing  part  of  them  in  short-term 
securities  such  as  Treasury  bills  to  earn  a 
little  interest.  But  from  time  to  time  a 
nation  with  ample  dollar  balances  would 
convert  some  of  them  to  gold. 

Thus  the  United  SUtes  gold  stock  de- 
clined from  $24,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  1949 
to  $23,800,000,000  at  the  end  of  1957.  This 
was  universally  considered  a  healthy  and  de- 
sirable trend.  It  meant  that  the  rest  of  the 
world's  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  were 
slowly  bmiding  up. 

Why  the  big  outflow  of  gold  recently? 

In  19f>8  the  outflow  of  gold  from  ttie  United 
SUtes  suddenly  accelerated.  There  were  two 
reasons. 

The  flrst  was  that  the  United  SUtes  not 
only  ran  a  balance-of-paymenU  deflcit  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  but  also  ran  an  un- 
usually big  one.  Exporto  were  off  sharply, 
for  a  number  of  special  reasons,  while  im- 
porU  frll  very  little.  Low  inUrest  rates  in 
New  York  prompted  foreign  govemmenU  and 
private  companies  to  float  a  postwar  record 
amount  of  new  stocks  and  bonds  In  the 
United  States,  sparking  an  overflow  of  dol- 
lars as  they  were  paid  for.  Other  elementa 
in  the  balance  were  unchanged  or  worked 
against  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  was  that  in  1968,  In  con- 
trast with  most  earlier  years,  forel^  ooim- 
tries  decided  to  convert  the  b\Uk  of  their 
added  supplies  of  dollars  Into  gold.  The 
United  SUtes  deflcit  was  about  $3,300,000,000 
and  foreign  countries  converted  $2,300,000,- 
000  of  thU  into  gold. 

They  did  so  In  part  because  the  dollar 
working  balances  of  many  nations  had  al- 
ready been  built  up  far  enough  and  in  part 
because  the  big  dollar  earners  last  year  were 
European  nations  that  traditionally  hold 
most  of  their  reserves  in  gold.  Britain's  gold 
holdings  rose  $1,250,000,000  last  year,  Hol- 
land's by  $300  million,  Belgium's  by  $360  mil- 
lion, and  Italy's  by  $600  mlUlon. 

As  a  resiilt,  there  was  the  largest  gold  out- 
flow on  record.  The  U.S.  stock  fell  to  $20,- 
600  million  at  year-end. 

TO  most  people  in  the  international  flnan- 
clal  world  this  was  nothing  to  get  alarmed 
about.     It  was  more  of  the  same  desirable 


thing — a  move  toward  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  reserves. 

But  many  of  these  same  men  began  to 
wonder  for  the  flrst  time  about  the  problem 
Of  a  chronic  deflcit  In  the  X3S.  balance  of 
payments  that,  over  the  long  rvm,  could  ex- 
haust even  the  huge  U.S.  stock  of  gold.  The 
continuation  of  the  gold  outflow  this  year, 
slow  lot  the  flrst  3  months  and  then  a  big 
Jump  in  April,  has  kept  this  sort  of  concern 
alive. 

If  the  deflcit  and  gold  outflow  continue, 
what  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  United  States  could  impose  barriers 
on  imporU,  widely  regarded  as  the  least  de- 
sirable solution. 

It  could  cut  out  foreign  aid,  but  that  Is  a 
two-edged  sword  because  the  great  bulk  of 
the  aid  dollars  flnance  UJ3.  exports.  That 
Is,  a  cut  In  aid  on  the  outflow  side  would  be 
matched  by  a  nearly  equivalent  cut  in  ex- 
porU  on  the  inflow  side. 

In  the  end,  presumably.  It  could  devalue 
the  dollar  by  raising  the  gold  price,  but  this 
idea  brings  shudders  to  practically  everyone 
who  contemplates  it. 

By  all  odds  the  favorite  solution  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  anti-lnflatlon  policies.  This  would 
lower  export  prices,  thus  augmenting  exporU. 
The  same  policies.  Involving  higher  interest 
rates,  would  bring  more  money  into  the 
United  SUtes  and  make  foreign  borrowers 
look  to  non-U£.  money  markets.  The  com- 
bination might  solve  the  balance-of-pay- 
menU  problem.  In  the  meantime  the  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  become  pressing,  with  the 
gold  stock  at  a  oomforUbie  $20,255  million  as 
of  Wednesday. 


DONALD  A.  QUARLES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  after  we 
adjourned  on  Thursday  the  Nation  lost 
one  of  its  great  public  servants  in  the 
person  of  Donald  A  Quarles.  This  man 
gave  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  mostly 
in  connection  with  the  defense  of  our 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  pub- 
lic servants  ever  to  appear  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene.  His  disarming  simplicity 
and  his  utter  honesty  impressed  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  I  believe  they  must  have 
impressed  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  Donald  Quarles  literally 
worked  himself  to  death.  He  died  in  his 
sleep  on  Friday  night.  There  Is  no  ex- 
planation for  his  death  other  than  the 
fact  that  he  simply  worked  himself  to 
death.  His  passing  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
personal  regret  to  me,  as  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship  and  held  him 
In  warm  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  published  a  story 
Saturday  morning,  May  9,  concerning 
Donald  Quarles.  entitled  "Quarles  Held 
Unique  Niche,"  and  Indeed  he  did  occupy 
a  unique  and  highly  important  position 
in  American  public  life.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  which 
gives  a  very  nice  biogit^hlcal  account  of 
Donald  Quarles,  and  also  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  the  same  day.  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QUAKLXS   HZLO  UWIQUX  NlCBS 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Donald  A. 
Quarles,  who  was  found  dead  at  his  home 


here  early  yesterday,  occupied  a  unique  and 
highly  ImporUnt  position  in  American  public 
life. 

While  little  known  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
the  64-year-old  Pentagon  ofBcial  was  largely 
responsible  for  many  of  the  crucial  decisions 
on  weapons  development  and  military  policy 
made  by  the  Government  diu-lng  the  past  6 
years. 

His  long  service  as  a  research  engineer  and 
top  executive  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  and 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  (from  1919  to 
1953)  gave  him  the  sclentiflc  and  techno- 
logical background  that  fitted  him  for  his 
flrst  Pentagon  post. 

As  AsslsUnt  Defense  Secretary  for  Research 
and  Development  from  1953  to  1955,  Mr. 
Quarles  was  chief  advisor  to  then  Defense 
Secretary  Charles  A.  Wilson  on  "weaponry" — 
a  term  he  is  said  to  have  coined.  Wilson 
leaned  heavily  on  him  in  deciding  many  of 
the  complex  decisions  Involving  new  weap- 
ons and  finally  promoted  him  to  Air  Force 
Secretary. 

DECmED    niPOKTANT   MATTEaS 

In  the  latter  spot,  he  took  action  on  many 
other  lmp>ortant  matters  that  normally  are 
actually  decided  by  uniformed  military  ex- 
perts and  simply  ratified  by  civilian  service 
chiefs.  And  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
during  the  past  2  years,  he  made  many  key 
decisions  in  the  name  of  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary. By  law,  the  No.  3  Pentagon  chief  is  the 
alter  ego  of  the  Secretary. 

Similarly,  President  Elsenhowever,  Defense 
Secretary  Neil  H.  McElroy — who  has  no  tech- 
nical background — and  the  National  Security 
Council  relied  greatly  on  Mr.  Quarles'  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
nuclear  energy,  missiles,  and  aircraft  In  pass- 
ing on  vlUl  defense  matters. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion's defense  policies,  in  fact,  often  di- 
rected their  fire  at  Mr.  Quarles — rather  than 
either  the  President  or  Secretary — for  deci- 
sions on  such  questions  as  the  atomic  aircraft 
program  and  missile  production  cuts.  It  was 
Mr.  Quarles  who  usually  had  to  defend  them 
In  deUll  behind  closed  committee  doors. 

A  cautious  man,  the  small,  slim  Pentagon 
deputy  was  as  precise  In  his  choice  of  wcH'ds 
In  castial  conversation  as  in  formal  public 
sUtemenU.  He  seemed  austere,  and  neither 
smoked  nor  drank,  but  possessed  charm,  a 
ready  smile,  and  a  quiet  wit. 

A  tremendous  worker,  he  arrived  early 
and  sUyed  late  at  his  Pentagon  ofllce,  6  or 
7  days  a  week.  Until  McElroy  got  him  to 
spend  3  weeks  in  Bermuda  earlier  this  year, 
he  is  said  to  have  never  taken  a  vacation 
from  his  duties. 

BOXK   IN    OEAKKS 

Born  in  the  Ozark  motmUin  town  of  Van 
Buren,  Ark.,  on  July  30,  1804,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  there  at  the  age  of 
15.  A  brilliant  student,  he  was  offered  $50 
B  month  teaching  mathematics  at  the  high 
school,  conditional  on  summer  study  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  After  2  years  of  this, 
he  entered  Yale  University  In  1913.  Majoring 
In  math  and  physics  he  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1916,  with  a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  key. 

Shortly  after  the  United  SUtes  entered 
WcH-ld  War  I.  Mr.  Quarles  enlisted  in  the 
Army.  He  became  a  capUin  in  field  artillery. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
In  1919,  and  rose  to  be  a  vice  president,  and 
president  of  the  Sandla  Corporation,  a  West- 
em  Electric  subsidiary  which  operates  the 
special  weapons  laboratory  at  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.,  for  the  At<»nlc  Energy  Commission 
and  Pentagon. 

In  recognition  of  his  achievement  in  the 
engineering  field,  1&.  Quarles  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
by  the  University  of  Arltansas  on  June  6, 
1963,  and  a  similar  honorary  degree  by  New 
York  University  on  B4ay  7,  1955. 
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Mr.  Quarlea  waa  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  XI,  the  American  AMOciatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Yale 
Engineering  Association  and  the  Telephone 
Pioneers  of  America  and  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Physical  Society,  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  He  served  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  a  director  of  the  latter  Insti- 
tute and  as  Its  president  from  August  1952 
until  August  1953. 

Mr.  Quarles  had  a  few  small  flings  In  prac- 
tical politics.  When  he  had  his  family  set- 
tled In  Englewood.  N.J..  he  recalled  that  he 
grew  up  In  a  Democratic  community  and  "I 
dldnt  know  there  were  any  good  Republi- 
cans." In  Englewood,  however,  he  found  that 
a  good  Ctovemment  group  were  Republicans 
so  he  joined  them. 

He  was  elected  first  as  a  member  and  then 
as  president  of  the  city  council,  and  served 
a  2-year  term  as  mayor.  After  that  he  was 
chairman   of   the   County   Sewer   Authority. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Nora  Cotton,  and  two  daughters  and  a  son 
by    a    former    marriage. 

Mr.  Quarles  will  be  buried  with  simple 
military  honors  at  Arlington  Kational  Ceme- 
tery at  2  p.m.  Tuesday. 

Donald   A.   Qxtaklxs 

For  earnestness,  quiet  efficiency  and  pleas- 
ant manner  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  A.  Quarles  had  few  peers.  His  sud- 
den death  will  come  as  a  grreat  shock  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  many  friends  he 
acquired  during  his  6  years  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Quarles  was  a  combination  of  engi- 
neer, scientist  and  administrator  who  had  a 
brilliant  career  with  Western  Electric  and 
the  Bell  Laboratories  before  becoming  AssU- 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Development  in  1953.  In  that  poet  he  pre- 
sided over  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  mlsf.lle 
program  in  which  he  maintained  his  Interest 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
In  1955  and  the  No.  2  defense  official  in  1957. 
A  tireless  worker,  he  had  a  highly  develoi>ed 
concept  of  public  service  which  once  led 
him  Into  local  politics  as  mayor  of  his  home 
city  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

His  geniality  and  soft-spoken  approach 
concealed  a  strong  and  sometimes  dominant 
personality.  As  is  the  case  with  many  strong 
men,  he  acquired  both  fierce  admirers  ajid 
impassioned  critics  in  the  Pentagon.  This 
newspaper,  among  others,  found  his  concept 
of  defense  narrow  and  overly  keyed  to  a  big 
bomb  and  missile  strategy,  sometimes  to  the 
exclusion  of  balance  and  flexibility.  He 
could  be  both  stubborn  and  ruthless  in 
championing  his  views,  and  he  carried  out  s 
vigorous  defense  of  the  military  budget 
against  attempts  to  increase  it.  He  had  a 
rare  courtesy  In  listening  to  others,  but  bas- 
ically he  was  a  man  of  single-minded  devo- 
tion and  zeal. 

Even  those  who  differed  with  Mr.  Quarles, 
however,  conceded  his  great  ability  and 
charm.  If  his  views  sometimes  became  too 
dominant,  it  was  because  there  seldom  were 
men  of  equal  force  and  knowledge  to  dis- 
put«  hln\.  We  Join  in  sincere  regret  over  the 
death  of  this  man  whose  .devotion  com- 
manded such  respect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
like  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
Bttsh]  .  I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the  sud- 
den passing  last  week  of  Mr.  Etonald  A. 
Quarles,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Quarles  testify  many  times.  I  have  had 
many  personal  contacts  with  him  with 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  have  had  many  pleasant  social  con- 
tacts with  him  and  Mrs.  Quarles.     I 


have  lost  a  personal  friend.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Ctovenunent 
have  lost  a  very  valued  member.  I  join 
xas  coUea^rues  in  extending  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Quarles  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family.    I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
written  by  Jack  Raymond  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9.  1959, 
dealing  with  the  career  of  Mr.  Quarles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
DONALO  A.  QcAxixs  Diza — McElrot's  Diputt 

Was  64— Hk  Was  in  Lint  To  Hiad  Pinta- 

CON — SCCSXTABT    RiCONSIDEBS    RETIRINO 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washingtow,  May  8. — ^Donald  A.  Quarles, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  died  In  his 
sleep  today.    He  was  64  years  old. 

Mr.  Quarles  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial ofBclals  at  the  Pentagon,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  missiles  and  nuclear  energy.  He 
had  been  mentioned  as  a  successor  to  Nell 
H.  McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has 
planned  to  resign  next  fall. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Quarles  caused  the  Sec- 
retary to  postpone  his  trip  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  In  Geneva  until  at 
least  next  week.  The  Conference  begins 
Monday. 

The  Secretary  Indicated  that  the  Penta- 
gon's top  echelons  would  have  to  b«  re- 
organized because  no  one  appeared  quail- 
fled  to  fill  all  the  assignments  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Quarles. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  his  own  plans  to  retire 
before  the  end  of  this  year  will  also  be 
reconsidered. 

There  was  no  Inmiedlate  indication  of 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Quarles'  death,  officials 
said.  His  chauffeur  found  him  in  bed  at 
7:55  am.,  when  he  attempted  to  rouse  him 
to  appear  on  a  television  program. 

The  Pentagon  said  an  autopsy  had  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  Quarles  was  alone  in  the  house.  His 
wife,  who  returned  to  Washington  this 
afternoon,  had  been  in  Chicago.  His  physi- 
cian. Col.  Marshall  Oroover,  Jr.,  of  the  Air 
Force,  said  the  Deputy  Secretary  had  been 
in  "a  good  state  of  health." 

Secretary  McSnroy,  speaking  to  newsmen  In 
Cincinnati  before  he  returned  to  the  Capi- 
tal, appeared  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Quarles  had  been  slated  to  succeed  him  in 
President  Elsenhower's  Cabinet. 

M'ELSOT    hails   QUALinCATIONS 

"He  was  extraordinarily  well  qualified  to 
assume  the  reins,"  the  Secretary  said. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  McElroy  said  the  death 
of  his  Deputy  "will  have  to  be  another 
factor  In  considering  what  I  do."  This  was 
a  reference  to  his  plans  to  retire  in  the  fall. 

Among  those  mentioned  today  for  the 
Secretary's  poet  in  the  event  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Elroy leaves  were  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations;  Gordon 
Gray,  the  President's  adviser  for  national 
security  affairs;  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
president  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  Controller  of 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  McNeil,  who  has  been  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Fiscal  Affairs  since  the 
Defense  Department  was  created  II  years 
ago,  was  also  prominent  among  prospective 
candidates  to  succeed  the  late  Deputy  Secre- 
tary. 

WILL   DISCTJSS   DEPXmr'S   POST 

Secretary  McElroy  said  that  replacing  the 
"really  Irreplaceable"  Mr.  Quarles  was  the 
Immediate  problem  that  he  planned  to  dis- 
cuss with  President  Elsenhower. 


The  Secretary  said  he  doubted  that  any 
other  individual  could  be  found  with  Mr. 
Quarles'  qualifications  in  administration, 
science,  atomic  energy,  and  engineering. 

"He  worked  harder  than  most  anyone  I 
ever  saw,  days,  night,  and  weekends."  the 
Secretary  said. 

There  are  many  wonderful  people  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  he  favors  the  idea 
of  promotion  from  within  whenever  possible, 
Mr.  McElroy  continued. 

paXSIOENT'B   TRIBtTTS 

A  statement  by  President  Elsenhower  said 
he  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  Mr.  Quarles' 
death.    It  went  on: 

"As  Deputy  Secretary  and  prior  to  that  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Quarles  de- 
voted his  extraordinary  talents  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  His  contribution  was  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  security  not  only 
of  the  United  States  but  of  that  of  the  entire 
free  world.  I  share  with  his  associates  in 
the  Government  a  keen  sense  of  personal 
loss." 

Mr.  Quarles  met  with  the  President  yester- 
day as  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
CX)uncll. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  was  to  have  testi- 
fied today  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Defense.  Senator  DcitNia 
Chaviz.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  and  chair- 
man of  the  group,  led  convnlttee  members  in 
eulogizing  Mr.  Quarles.  He  then  adjourned 
the  meeting  for  the  day. 

Donald  Aubrey  Quarles  was  a  slightly  built 
man  of  some  140  pounds,  with  grajrlng  hair. 
Solemn-faced  and  conservative  In  appear- 
ance, he  was  usually  solemn  and  conservative 
In  the  views  that  he  expressed. 

His  outstanding  characteristic  was  his 
great  appetite  for  work.  His  doctor  said 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  Mr.  Quarles 
to  take  a  vacation. 

His  earnestness  was  demonstrated  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  born  in  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
the  son  of  a  dentist.  He  was  graduated 
from  high  school  at  15,  took  summer  courses 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  taught 
school  at  Van  Buren. 

One  of  his  students  was  the  late  Bob 
Bums,  the  bazooka-playing  entertainer. 
Mr.  Quarles  for  a  time  was  a  gultarUt  in  the 
Bums  band. 

At  the  age  of  18.  Mr.  Quarlea  entered  Tale. 
He  majored  in  mathematics  and  physics  and 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  receiving  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1917.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Rainbow  Division  and  served  in 
France  and  Germany  during  World  War  I. 

After  World  War  I  Mr.  Quarles  joined  a 
department  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  that 
later  became  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. By  1940  be  headed  the  Bell  Lab- 
oratories' radar  programs.  During  WcH'ld 
War  n  he  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Re- 
search and  Development  Board.  In  1948  he 
was  made  a  vice  president  of  Bell  Labora- 
tories. 

In  March  1962  Mr.  Quarles  became  vice 
president  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Sandla  Corp..  a  subsidiary 
that  still  operates  the  atomic-research  weap- 
ons laboratories  at  White  Sands.  N.Mex. 

He  came  to  Washington  September  1,  1953, 
as  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Development.  In  this  poet 
he  was  responsible  for  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  missiles  and  satellite  programs. 

He  became  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
1955  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
1957. 

CONrXDOUTS   BACKOROUIVD 

Mr.  Quarles  was  the  grandson  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier  who  died  In  a  Union  prison 
hospital,  and  he  had  the  orientation  of  a 
Southern  Democrat.  But  be  became  a  Re- 
publican polltieian  in  Englewood,  N.J.  "I 
never  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
good  Republican."  he  said  afterward. 
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He  served  in  the  Englewood  Common 
Council  from  1940  to  1946.  when  he  was 
elected  mayor.  Afterward  he  was  named  to 
the  Bergen  County  Sewer  Commission. 

Mr.  Quarles  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Rosina  Cotton,  and  two  daughters 
and  a  son  by  a  former  marriage  that  ended 
In  divorce — Carolsm  Anne  Quarles.  Mrs. 
Sunley  Lewis,  and  Donald  Aubrey  Quar- 
les. Jr. 

He  will  be  burled  with  military  honors  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  Tuesday  at 
2  p  m. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  ever  a  man  gave  his  life  in  liv- 
ing service  to  his  country,  Donald 
Quarle.s,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
did. 

I  was  not  an  Intimate  personal  friend 
of  his.  I  knew  him  only  as  I  saw  him 
in  action  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  but  he  won  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  his  keen  mind, 
his  conunand  of  facts,  and  his  ability  to 
speak  clearly  and  precisely,  even  when 
badgered  and  interrupted.  When  tossed 
six  issues  in  a  long  involved  question. 
Quarle.s  would  unravel  them  in  order  one 
by  one.  He  not  only  knew  the  answers; 
he  also  knew  the  "why"  of  them.  He 
could  say  "no"  on  a  personal  matter  and 
still  retain  the  respect  of  the  person  con- 
cerned 

He  worked  with  loyalty,  dedication, 
and  self-sacrifice.  I  have  seen  him  re- 
strain temper  and  refuse  to  be  thrown 
off  balance  by  possible  innuendoes  and 
inaccuracies. 

If  Donald  Quarles  had  any  personal 
disappointment  over  not  having  been 
named  first  Secretary  of  Defense  when 
Charle.s  Wilson  retired,  it  weis  never  ap- 
parent. He  carried  on.  He  had  the  con- 
fidence that  goes  with  knowledge.  He 
worked  as  though  he  believed  his  coun- 
try needed  him.  And  it  did.  It  can  ill 
spare  him  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  intensity  of  his  application  as  he 
prepared  for  the  hearings  l)efore  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
fense Department  Appropriations  over- 
strained his  heart  and  brought  on  his 
death.  His  body  may  have  tired,  but  his 
spirit  (lid  not.  He  would  not  quit  or  let 
up.  His  devotion  to  his  country's  secu- 
rity drove  him  to  the  very  end. 

The  service  of  Don  Quarles.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans  in  these  days  of  destiny.  He 
should  be  ranked  with  men  such  as  Rob- 
ert p.  Patterson  and  James  V.  Porrestal 
for  intelligent,  devoted  service  to  the 
country's  E>efense  Establishment  in  the 
difficult  days  that  follow  war  and  that 
come  when  people  are  weary  from  chal- 
lenge and  sacrifice. 

Who  follows  in  their  train? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
tribute  to  the  late  Donald  Quarles  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  well  and  truly  said. 

In  his  service  to  our  Government,  the 
late  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  demon- 
strated a  ceaseless  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  a  just 
peace  in  the  world.    I  desire  to  associate 


myself,  Mr.  President,  with  the  splendid 
sentiments  which  have  Just  been  uttered 
by  our  colleague. 


ELECTION  OF  SENATOR  BRIDGES 
AS  PRESIDENT  OP  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE SAVINGS  BANK 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is 
nationally  known  for  his  achievements 
in  public  life  as  a  former  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  ranking 
member  and  former  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  former 
floor  leader  and  now  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  Republicans  in 
this  body,  he  is  known  in  his  home  State 
of  New  Hampshire  not  only  for  these 
things  but  as  a  former  Governor  of  the 
State  and  for  his  long  and  active  partici- 
pation and  leadership  in  its  business, 
agricultural,  and  civic  life. 

Among  his  other  activities  he  has  been 
a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  Sav- 
ings Bank,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  largest  and  oldest  savings 
institutions  in  the  State  for  the  past  25 
years.  He  has  been  a  vice  president  of 
the  bank  for  21  years  and  the  senior  vice 
president  since  1946.  During  recent 
months  in  spite  of  his  manifold  activi- 
ties in  the  Senate  he  has  served  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  board  since  the 
death  of  the  president  of  the  bank.  On 
May  4  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
institution. 

The  action  of  his  associates  on  the 
board  of  trustees  in  insisting  u[>on  his 
accepting  the  presidency  of  the  bank  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  Intends  to  re- 
main and  will  remain  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator is  no  small  tribute  to  Senator 
Bridges.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the 
bank  duties  will  be  delegated  to  some 
other  oflQcial  because  Senator  Bridges  is 
not  one  to  permit  any  activity  to  inter- 
fere with  his  service  in  the  Senate. 
However,  his  knowledge,  experience,  and 
ability  will  be  the  guiding  force  in  the 
administration  of  this  solid,  old  New 
Hampshire  bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  interested 
and  take  satisfaction  in  this  new  honor 
that  has  come  to  their  colleague,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
on  this  subject,  entitled  "Retire?  Not 
yet,"  which  appeared  in  the  Concord 
Daily  Monitor  on  May  6,  1959,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Retihe?  Not  Yet 

By  some  5  years.  Senator  BanxiES  Is  not  as 
old  as  Jack  Benny  whose  last  39th  birthday 
actually  was  his  65th,  but  he  could  echo 
Benny's  statement  that  he  Intends  to  keep 
on  working  "if  someone  still  wants  me." 

There  is  no  indication  the  demand  for 
the  Senator's  services  is  diminishing.  This 
week  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  a  fitting  reward  for 
long  years  of  banlcing  activity. 

He  already  has  announced  he  Intends  to 
run  for  reelection  in  1960  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  he  will  not  be  successful  in 
his  quest  for  a  fifth  term. 

Bvery  so  often  there  is  a  spate  of  rumors 
that   Bridges   Is   going   to  retire   from   the 


Washington  scene,  that  his  health  Is  not 
good,  that  be  would  be  happy  to  sit  back  in  a 
chair  and  watch  the  world  go  by. 

All  of  these  turn  out  to  be  the  result  of 
someone's  overactive  Imagination,  or  some- 
one's wishful  thinking.  Briikies  is  one  of 
the  most  active  men  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  he  continually  Is  being 
pressed  into  service  as  a  mediator  to  win 
compromises  on  pending  legislation,  for  he 
has  powerful  friends  among  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans. 

Far  from  being  ready  to  quit.  Bridges  Is 
taking  on  another  arduous  chore.  He  is 
backing  Vice  President  Nixon,  who  has  his 
eyes  on  the  White  House,  and  In  this  back- 
ing he  is  contributing  to  Nixon  s  campaign 
the  cklll  of  a  seasoned  political  veteran. 

The  Senator  is  not  missing  any  chances  to 
get  an  early  start  for  the  Vice  President.  On 
schedule  is  a  visit  by  Ndcon  to  New  Hamp- 
shire In  September,  an  obvious  move  to  stake 
a  claim  for  Nixon  In  the  State's  presidential 
primary  next  year. 

New  Hampshire's  primary  Is  the  first  in  the 
Nation  and  if  the  Vice  President  can  make 
a  good  showing  on  Republican  ballots  it 
would  t>e  helpful  when  convention  delegates 
meet. 

Friends  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  New  York's 
politically  minded  Governor,  already  are 
talking  organization  plans  and  this  State 
may  provide  the  first  major  test  of  these  two 
contenders  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Bridges  cer- 
tainly is  not  contemplating  quitting.  At 
least  not  as  long  as  "someone  still  wants 
me."    And  that  appears  to  be  for  a  long  time. 


TIME  FOR  A  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
VIEW OP  SECTION  315  OF  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  contained  an  excellent  editorial 
dealing  with  the  FCC  ruling  in  the  Lar 
Daly  case.  I  share  the  Post's  opinion 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  acted  per- 
sua.sively  and  effectively  in  carrying  his 
case  to  the  FCC,  and  I  also  agree  that 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  undertake  a 
broad  study  of  this  provision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act. 

The  potential  of  broadcast  journalism 
in  building  an  informed  public  opinion — 
and  particularly  an  informed  elector- 
ate— is  tremendous,  and  we  must  make 
sure  the  participation  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  this  great  work  is  not  curbed 
by  shortsighted  rules  and  regulations. 

At  the  same  time,  any  action  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  PCC  must  not  in  any 
way  cripple  the  efforts  of  meaningful 
and  important  third  parties  to  make 
their  views  known.  For  example,  while 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
to  revise  section  315, 1  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  implications  of  these  bills 
with  regard  to  the  activities  of  important 
third  parties  such  as  the  Liberal  Party 
in  my  State  of  New  York. 

I  feel  that  a  very  careful,  overall  study 
of  this  section  of  the  law  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  Congress  and  that  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  significant  third  parties,  while 
at  the  same  time  preventing  the  flooding 
of  the  mass  media  by  small  fringe  groups 
which  happen  to  have  a  presidential  can- 
didate in  the  field. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  printed  in  the  Recokd,  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Whisk  EQtTALRT  Is  Absukd 
Attorney  General  Rogers'  memorandum 
urging  the  Federal  OommunlcatlonB  Com- 
mission to  reverse  Its  equal  time  riUlng  In 
the  Lar  Daly  case  Is  as  persuasive  as  It  ts 
welcome.  Nevertheless.  In  oui  opinion  Mr. 
Rogers  ought  to  have  taken  his  case  to  Con- 
gress, too. 

The  language  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  Is  BO  broad  and  Is  open  to 
such  sweeping  Interpretations  that  Congress 
should  at  the  very  least  specincally  exempt 
news  broadcasts  from  the  law.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  so  many  changes  In  the  broad- 
casting Indiistry  In  the  82  years  since  the 
equal  time  provision  was  first  enacted  that 
a  careful  congressional  review  of  section  316 
and  its  consequences  in  a  free  society  surely 
is  In  order. 

The  Immediate  problem,  however.  Is  the 
decision  In  the  Lar  Daly  case.  In  February 
the  FCC  ruled,  4-3,  that  Chicago  television 
stations  would  have  to  give  Mr.  Daly,  s  per- 
ennial office  seeker  with  only  a  handful  of 
followers,  equal  time  on  Its  news  broadcasts 
with  other  candidates.  At  the  time  Mr.  Daly 
was  seeking  to  succeed  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  who  was  reelected.  Lar  Daly  requested 
equal  time  after  the  television  stations 
showed  films  of  the  mayor  welcoming  Presi- 
dent Frondlzl  of  Argentina  to  Chicago, 
opening  a  March  of  Dimes  drive  and  filing 
his  nomination  papers  together  with  his 
Republican  opponent. 

These  were  news  events  covered  on  reg\ilar 
news  programs.  They  were  not  special  po- 
litical broadcasts.  If  the  FCC  ruling  Is  al- 
lowed to  stand  It  will  be  Impossible,  as  Mr. 
Rogers  noted,  for  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions   to   cover    political   campaigns. 

There  were  M  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentUtl  candidates  representing  13  parities  In 
the  1866  elections.  Under  the  Lar  Etaly  de- 
cision time  equal  to  that  given  news  reports 
of  the  campaigns  of  President  Elsenhower 
or  Adlal  Stevenson  would  have  had  to  be 
accorded  the  views  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Greenback  or  the  Vegetarian  Party.  No  sta- 
tion could  do  this  without  turning  most  of 
Its  news  broadcasting  time  over  to  candi- 
dates who  have  few  if  any  supporters.  The 
alternative  would  be  for  the  stations  to  re- 
frain from  covering  a  campaign.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  absurd  as  Is  the  Lar  Dalj 
ruling  Itself. 

An  Important  Issue  raised  by  the  Lar  Daly 
ease  is.  as  Mr.  Rogers  pointed  out  In  his 
memorandum,  "our  time-honored  goal  of  an 
Informed  electorate."  but  the  question  Is 
even  more  basic  than  that.  R'\dio  and  tele- 
vision stations  ought  to  have  the  same  free- 
doms enjoyed  by  newspapers  in  the  report- 
ing of  news,  which  Includes  the  necessary 
right  to  determine  what  Is  news.  That  U 
why  Congress  ought  to  reconsider  the  whole 
concept  of  the  equal  time  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act. 

The  Lar  Daly  decision  has  turned  the 
members  of  the  FCC  Into  ez  poet  facto  edi- 
tors of  news  broadcasts,  a  task  for  which 
they  are  hardly  fitted.  The  ruling  settms  to 
us  to  do  violence  to  the  first  amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  as  It  ap- 
plies to  radio  and  television. 


RUMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAT 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  May 
10  marked  the  anniversary  of  Ruma- 
nian Independence  Day.  Since  observ- 
ance of  this  traditional  national  holiday 


Is  bcmned  today  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, It  la  especially  appropriate  that 
we  In  the  free  world  mark  this  impor- 
tant occasion. 

Rumania  is  one  of  the  larger  countries 
In  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  some  17 
million  Rumanians  constitute  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  ethnic  groups  in  that  re- 
gion. They  have  Uved  in  their  historic 
homeland  since  time  immemorial,  and 
they  have  always  had  to  defend  their 
homes  against  invaders  and  conquerors. 
They  also  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
their  freedom  and  independence.  Since 
the  beginning  of  modern  times  they 
had  faced  some  formidable  and  fearless 
adversaries.  Centuries  ago  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  and  Rumanians  were 
subjected  to  the  conqueror's  harsh  rule. 
They  endured  the  oppressive  rule  for 
himdreds  of  years,  but  they  never  lost 
sight  of  their  goal — national  freedom 
and  Independence.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  century  they  staged  several  revolts, 
with  that  end  in  view,  but  each  time 
they  fell  short  of  their  goal;  and  they 
were  ruthlessly  punished  for  their  at- 
tempts. But  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury the  Crimean  War  provided  an  op- 
portunity. 

In  1856.  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war. 
European  powers  agreed  to  restrain  the 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  over  Ru- 
mania, and  thus  set  up  two  autonomous 
principalities  there.  Later  these  two 
principalities  were  united  under  the  rule 
of  a  prince,  and  in  1880  the  kingdom 
of  Rumania  was  established.  On  May 
10  of  the  following  year,  78  years  ago. 
the  ruling  prince  was  crowned  as  King 
Carol  of  Rumania. 

Since  those  happy  days  Rumanians 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs,  and  their 
country  grew  prosperous  at  times,  and  at 
times  it  became  almost  penurious  and 
poverty  stricken.  In  the  course  of  two 
World  Wars  it  was  Invaded  by  enemies 
and  ravaged  and  ruined. 

Again,  the  brave  people  of  Rumania 
had  to  endure  indescribable  hardships 
and  suffering.  Even  before  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  they  were  overrun  by  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin,  who  brought  with 
them  their  own  style  of  oppression  and 
tyraimy. 

Today,  noble  Rmnanla  writhes  in  the 
chains  of  a  Soviet  satellite.  Here  peo- 
ple are  ground  under  the  heel  of  their 
Red  overlords  and  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Rumanians  is  completely  denied  them. 
But  they  have  not  given  up  hope.  The 
flame  of  liberty  continues  to  bum  bright 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  people, 
who  over  the  centuries  have  suffered  so 
much. 

Today,  as  we  observe  the  78th  anni- 
versary of  the  foimding  of  their  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  let  us  hold  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  these  courageous 
people.  Let  us  assure  them  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight  and  that  we  are 
working  and  praying  for  their  liberation. 

Let  us  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to  that 
happy  day  when  noble  Rumania  will  once 
more  take  its  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations.  May  that  rebirth  of  Rumanian 
freedom  be  not  long  delayed. 


CARPETING  IN  OFFICES  OP  SEN- 
ATORS IN  THE  NEW  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29.  1959.  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
55  to  34,  rejected  my  amendment  to  cut 
the  appropriation  for  carpets  for  207 
offices  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. We  are  therefore  spending  $  1 50.000 
to  carpet  these  offices.  The  main  argu- 
ment of  those  who  advocated  this  ex- 
penditure was  that  the  new  tile  floors 
were  slippery  and  that  individual  em- 
ployees had  slipped  and  fallen  physically 
as  a  result  of  the  slipperiness  of  th« 
floors. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  David  Wise,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News  Service, 
reported  that  when  the  new  carpeting  Is 
put  down  the  doors  in  the  offices  will 
not  open  or  close,  for  they  were  fitted 
originally  to  swing  open  only  above  a 
layer  of  tile.  The  additional  carpeting 
will  prevent  doors  from  swinging  free 
or  from  opening  at  all.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  doors  will  have  to  be  taken 
down  and  a  half  inch  sawed  off  the  bot- 
tom of  them.  As  the  doors  are  two  and 
one-quarter  inches  thick,  and  as  most  of 
them  are  made  from  -fine,  highly 
polished  walnut "  and  a  few  of  metal. 
this  will  mean  a  large  additional  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

It  is  one  more  act  In  the  tragic  com- 
edy of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  believe  this  Illustrates  still  further 
the  need  for  the  passage  of  the  biU 
which  I  introduced  last  week,  which 
provides  that  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol should  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  that  he 
be  a  qualified  architect. 

There  is  a  simple  answer  to  this  entire 
problem  of  the  carpeting.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  a  firm  which  makes 
a  nonslip  floor  polish  which  gives  a 
nonsllp  surface. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  danger 
of  slipping  on  these  floors  was  so  great 
as  had  been  represented  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  However,  if  there 
is  any  danger,  I  believe  this  product 
will  completely  remove  It.  If  the  claims 
of  this  firm  are  justified,  then  the  use 
of  this  or  a  similar  product  would  end 
the  need  for  carpeting. 

The  use  of  this  or  a  similar  material 
would  save,  first,  the  capital  outlay  of 
$150,000  for  carpeting  and,  second,  both 
the  expense  and  Inconvenience  of  cut- 
ting one-half  Inch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  walnut  and  metal  doors  of  the  207 
rooms  for  which  carpeting  has  been  ap- 
proved. It  would  also  save  the  tax- 
payers money  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  urged  to  cut  fat  and  waste  from 
Government  expenditures  and  services. 
Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  this 
product  should  be  tried.  Before  putting 
do^-n  the  carpets  and  cutting  off  the 
doors,  let  us  have  a  l-month's  trial 
period  for  nonslip  floor  polish.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  put  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  touch  with  the  firm  which 
has  developed  such  a  product,  and  also 
in  touch  with  at  least  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  corporations  which  have 


successfully  used  this  product  to  solve 
their  own  physical  slipping  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wlsconsto. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  again  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois in  his  crusade  for  saving  money, 
and  in  beginning  to  save  money  here 
at  home  in  the  Congress  itself.  As  one 
who  has  offices  In  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
have  this  product  tried  on  the  rubber- 
tiled  floors. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  completely 
satisfied  now  that  there  is  no  slippage; 
but  to  show  that  these  floors  can  be  made 
even  saier  without  the  use  of  carpets. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  have  that  product 
tried  in  ray  offices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  one  of  those  Senators  who  has 
refused  to  have  carpets  laid  in  his  offices? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  thus  has  saved 
the  Government  $3,000? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  told  that  these  carpets  will  cost  $750 
a  room.  There  are  four  rooms.  That 
means  a  saving  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
learned  of  anyone  who  has  slipped  on  the 
floors  bt-cause  they  are  not  carpeted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  sUff  of 
my  office  was  polled.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Nra- 
BERCERl  raised  the  point  that  this  pro- 
posal might  be  discrimination  against 
staff  members.    In  polling  the  staff 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
took  a  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ballot  was  pri- 
vate and  secret.  It  was  done  with  my 
consent,  but  It  was  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  whatever  position  a  member  of 
the  staff  took  would  not  be  held  against 
him  and  would  not  even  be  known  by  me. 
The  poll  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
not  ha\ing  carpeta.  The  experience  of 
our  staff  is  that  the  rubber  tile  floors 
provide  completely  safe  footing  and  pro- 
vide all  the  acoustical  protection  which 
is  needed  to  operate  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  intended  to 
make  an  offer  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  that  I  would  buy  a  number  of 
cans  oi  this  product  to  be  applied  to 
certain  floors,  so  that  tAe  product  could 
be  tried  before  the  carpets  go  down.  Do 
I  understand  correctly  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  offered  the  floors  of 
his  offices  for  a  trial  of  the  product? 

Mr.  I'ROXMIRE.  I  offer  the  floors  of 
my  offices  for  a  trial,  and  also  I  will  be 
happy  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Mr.  EX)UGLAS.  I  think  we  should 
share  the  cost.  I  am  willing  to  meet  half 
the  cost. 

Mr.  I'ROXMIRE.     Fine. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  prepara- 
tion is  applied  to  the  floors,  I  think  the 
Archit<«t  of  the  Capitol  should  be  invited 
to  come  and  see  how  we  can  save  $750  an 
office.  $4,000  a  suite,  and  $150,000  for  the 
building.  I  therefore  make  this  as  a 
formal  offer  to  the  Architect. 
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I  suggest  also  that  the  Architect  select 
the  busiest  and  the  slipperiest  room  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  for  the 
trial.  Let  him  pick  the  most  horrible 
example  he  can  find,  and  I  will  buy  for 
him  the  nonslip  preparation  for  the 
floors.  I  think  this  will  insure  the  physi- 
cal safety  of  the  young  women  who  work 
in  the  offices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Regardless  of  the 
attitude  or  the  action  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  we  can  start  at  once,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
secure  some  of  the  preparation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  get  in  touch 
with  the  producer  immediately. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wondered  whether  the 
rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions might  not  be  used  for  the  test. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  probably 
the  most  used  rooms.  I  hesitate  to  say, 
however,  that  they  are  the  slipperiest. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Six  Hun- 
dred Doors  Must  Be  Trimmed  To  Clear 
New  Senate  Offices'  Carpet  on  Tile." 
written  by  David  Wise,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A    Lrm.E    Detaii.    Ovirux)Kid:    600    Doors 

Most  Be  Trimmed  To  Clear  New  Senats 

Omacs'  Carpet-on-Til« 

(By  David  Wise) 

Remember  how  the  Senators  voted  f  150,000 
to  put  carpet  over  the  nice.  $100,000  rubber 
tile  floor  In  their  new  office  building?  Well, 
it  seems  a  small  detail  was  overlooked. 

With  carpet  down,  the  doors  In  the  offices 
won't  open  or  close.  They  were  never  meant 
to  swing  above  a  layer  of  tile  and  a  layer 
of  carpet. 

Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart  will 
have  to  take  down  600  doors  In  the  42  sena- 
torial suits  and  chop  a  half-Inch  off  the  bot- 
tom of  each,  to  provide  clearance.  This  must 
be  done  before  the  carpet  can  be  laid. 

The  carpeting  Is  going  In  because  em- 
ployees complained  the  tile  flooring  was  so 
slippery  they  were  In  danger  of  taking  a 
gplll.  TTie  most  vocal  critics  have  been  high- 
heeled  women. 

The  task,  which  will  take  hundreds  of 
man-hours.  Is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  ta^ublea 
In  the  $25  million  buUdlng  on  Capitol  Hill, 
like  squawking  microphones  and  asthmatic 
clocks. 

The  only  Senator  who  wont  lose  his  doors 
for  amendment  Is  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiKE,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has 
blasted  the  carpet-over-tlle  as  a  frill 
and  wont  allow  any  carpet  In  his  office. 

Sawing  off  a  half -Inch  from  each  door  will 
t>e  no  easy  Job.  The  massive  doors  are  2% 
Inches  thick  and  made  of  fine,  highly  polished 
walnut.  After  the  cut  back  the  raw  wood 
must  be  refinlshed  with  several  coats  of 
varnish. 

Several  dows  arc  metal,  and  will  have  to  be 
ground  down  with  special  machinery  by  out- 
side specialists. 

No  estimate  could  be  obtained  of  the  cost 
of  Operation  Door  Chop,  but  Stewart  has  a 
$780,000  contingency  fund  on  hand  for 
gtich  emergencies. 

The  Senate  voted  the  carpet  funds  April 
39  after  defeating  55  to  84.  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douolas.  Democrat  of  lUl- 
nols.  to  eliminate  the  carpeting. 


Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frwn  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Would  It  not  be  ad- 
visable to  poll  the  Senators  having 
offices  In  the  new  building  to  see  how 
many,  bke  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  are  willing  to  forgo  the  instal- 
lation of  new  carpets?  I  should  prefer 
that  the  money  which  would  be  saved  by 
not  buying  carpets  be  used  to  speed  up 
the  operation  of  the  elevators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  there  is  no 
requirement  that  Senators  be  forcibly 
suppUed  with  carpets,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  them.  Although  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  pressure  on  any  Senator,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  willing  to  forswear 
carpets? 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  That  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.     That  is  another  net 
saving  of  $3,000  this  afternoon.    If  the 
Senator  wishes,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  him 
supplied  with  some  of  the  nonslip  floor' 
polish. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  will  be  happy  to 
keep  it  in  reserve,  in  case  someone 
should  slip  on  the  floor,  but  I  think  that 
is  unlikely  to  happen. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  in  his  office  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. If  any  other  Senators  wish  to  give 
up  their  carpets  and  save  $3,000  for  the 
taxpayers,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  that  they 
are  furnished  with  the  floor  polish  which 
its  producer  claims  will  prevent  slipping. 


HEALTH  FOR  PEACE  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL POOLING  OF  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  8.  1959,  in  Waslilngton.  D.C., 
a  panel  on  tatemational  aspects  of 
medicine  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Second  National  Ctonference  on 
World  Health.  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate with  such  eminent  leaders  as 
the  Senator  tram  Alabamia  [Mr.  Hill]; 
Dr.  Walter  Judd,  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
Tliomas  Parran,  ex-Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States;  Leo  Cherne,  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  America;  P.  C. 
Spencer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sin- 
clair Oil  Corporation;  and  others. 

The  chairman  of  the  panel  was  the 
distinguished  medical  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  on 
physical  rehabilitation. 

This  world  health  discussion  was 
most  timely  because  the  Senate  soon 
will  be  debating  Senator  Lister  Hn,L's 
legislation  for  a  new  International 
Health  Institute,  to  be  added  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Hat  of  this  wise  and  urgently  needed 
proposal. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  May  10, 
Dr.  Rusk  has  described  the  views  ex- 
pressed on  our  panel  imder  the  appro- 
priate tlUe  of  "Health  for  Peace."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcoro. 
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X  commend  it  to  all  among  my  eol- 
leftgues  who  are  Interested  in  pooling 
medical  dlsooverlea  among  all  the  races 
and  peoples  of  mankind,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed  or  color. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoap, 
as  follows: 
HaALTX  roa  Pbaci:  Ooktmisnci  ■raxs  Wats 

or  ACNtBVUfO  IflSIOAL  OaINS  cm  INTUINA- 
TWMAIi  SCALI 

(By  Kowftrd  A.  Rusk,  IC.D.) 

WrIUni  tn  th«  Niw  York  TlmM  msgaslna 
T  jrtsri  ago,  Arnold  ToynbM  Mid,  "Tht  80th 
oentury  will  bs  ohisf  ly  nmsmbtrtd  m  sn  m* 
In  which  humsn  sooUty  dsrsd  to  think  of 
ths  wtirsrc  oX  tht  whole  human  rant  aa  a 
praeueabla  objMtlvt." 

This  past  wttk  m  Washington  a  group  of 
1,000  Amertosn  hHlth  Itsdsra.  buslntsimtn. 
aadoltlasns 
htalth  ean  b« 
Or.  Toynb***!  prtdtotlon  a  rtallty 

Tbs  nMStlng  was  ths  Moond  National  Oon> 
fsrsnos  on  World  Health  tponsortd  by  tht 
National  Oltlasna'  OommlttM  for  tha  World 
Health  Organisation.  Dr.  Milton  ■,  Blaen* 
hower,  prteldent  of  Johna  Hopklna  Untver* 
slty,  was  the  oonfartnoe  chairman. 

The  highlight  of  the  8-day  meeting  came 
Prlday  morning  with  s  panel  dlaousslon  on 
"World  Health  for  World  Peace." 

Much  of  thli  dUouailon  centered  on  the 

Kndlng  International  Health  and  Medical 
leearch  Act  of  1869.  During  the  panel  dlt- 
ouaslon  Senator  Lxstik  Kill,  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  announced  that  it  now  had  OS  oo- 
sponeore. 

He  predicted  that  the  bill  which  hat  been 
approved  by  the  SenaU  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  would  come  to  a  vote 
before  the  senate  this  week. 

W0VL8  AIO  SiSIAKCH 

This  leglelatlon.  known  popularly  as  the 
health  for  peace  bill,  could  oreaM  a  NatlonKl 
Institute  of  International  Medical  Research 
within  the  National  IneUtutei  of  Health, 
runds  would  be  used  to  encourage  and  cup- 
port  reeearch  and  the  exchange  of  informs- 
tion  on  research,  the  training  of  reeearch 
pereonnel  and  the  Improvement  of  reeearch 
faolUUes  throughout  the  world. 

When  asked  If  he  thought  the  full  ISO 
million  a  year  authorised  under  the  leglsla* 
tion  for  theee  purpoees  would  be  appropri- 
ated In  the  first  year,  Senator  Kill  replied 
in  the  afBrmative. 

Senator  Riomass  L.  Nbvbssobs,  Democrat 
of  Oregon,  and  RepresenUtlve  Waltir  H. 
Jvso,  Republican  of  MlnneeoU.  aUo  pre- 
dicted that  the  bill  would  pass  and  that  the 
full  amount  would  be  available. 

Senator  Nittmromi  stressed  that  although 
the  legislation  had  significant  humanitarian 
and  dlplomstie  aspeote,  Americans  should  not 
loss  sight  of  its  self-lntereet  aspects.  From 
this  program,  he  said,  may  come  many  medi- 
cal dliooverlee  that  will  prevent  death  and 
eitend  the  lives  of  mlltlona  of  Americans. 

SITARATION   STRBSSSD 

Two  reprtsenutlvss  of  larte  Amertosn 
pharmaceutical  companies,  llr.  John  T.  Con- 
nor, preeldent  of  Merck  h  Co.,  Znc,  and  John 
J.  Powers  Jr.,  president  of  Pflser  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  reported  that  their  own  com- 
panlee  and  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  fav- 
ored the  proposalsy  Both,  however,  expreeeed 
hope  that  the  traditional  pattern  of  division 
of  responsibility  bstween  governmentally 
supportsd  reeearch  and  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment conducted  by  private  Industry  would 
continue  to  be  obeervsd. 

TO  this.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  former  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  UJ.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, replied  that  there  had  been  no  major 
conflict  on  this  point  within  the  program  of 


the  National  InsUtutee  of  Health  since  their 
inception.  Senator  Hill  confirmed  this 
statement  and  said  he  saw  no  reason  why 
thU  traditional  dlvlilon  of  reiponjlblllty 
would  not  continue  In  the  expanded  inter- 
national rsMarch  program. 

Although  the  pRnelliU  agreed  unanimously 
on  ths  need  for  inoressed  Federal  support  of 
all  fields  of  international  health,  they 
strsHed  this  ahould  not  be  at  the  expenss  of 
prlvste,  voluntary  effort. 

Repreeentatlve  Juon,  phyelclan  who  served 
10  years  as  a  medical  missionary  In  China, 
lUustratsd  the  ImporUnce  of  personsl,  vol- 
untary effort  with  a  story  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. While  he  was  operating  a  small  medi- 
cal clinic  in  Outer  Mongolia  In  the  early 
thlrtlN,  a  young  mother  came  to  him  with 
an  Infant  near  death. 

VSBD    SASTH    K)tn.TICS 

Dr.  JVDD  could  not  save  the  infant's  life, 


cord.  He  consoled  the  mother  by  comment* 
ing  thst  shs  was  young  snd  could  besr  other 
children.  She  replied  that  this  was  her  sev- 
enth  child  snd  all  had  dlsd  from  the  same 
cause. 

Dr.  Jvss  then  showed  her  a  small  piece  of 
sunilsed  gauss  and  told  her  that  when  the 
next  child  was  about  to  be  born  to  come  back 
to  the  dlnlc  and  he  would  give  her  such  a 
piece  of  gauss  to  cover  the  umbilical  cord. 
During  4  yeara  at  this  clinic,  he  reported  dis- 
pensing more  than  85.000  such  inch-square 
plecee  of  gauss.  Tsunus  was  prevented  and 
countless  lives  were  ssvsd. 

L*o  Chernt,  sxeoutlve  director  of  the  Re- 
ssarch  Institute  of  America,  suggested  that 
the  use  of  humanitarian  Intervention  In- 
volving health  services  could  In  most  In- 
sUncts  be  more  effective  than  mlliury  inter- 
vention In  confllcu  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Cherne,  aa  chairman  of  the  Inurna- 
tlonsl  Rssous  Committee,  was  smong  ths 
first  Americans  In  Budapest  after  the 
Hungarian  uprising  In  IBSe.  He  conjectured 
that  if  V.V.  SecreUry  Oeneral  Dag  Ham- 
msrskjold  hsd  fiown  to  Budapest  and  had 
had  the  United  States  and  other  free  natlone 
eend  medical  supplies,  medical  personnel, 
and  food  immediately  after  the  Soviet  troops 
had  withdrawn,  the  troope  would  not  have 
returned  7  days  later. 

p.  C.  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  ths 
Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  emphasised  that  private 
support  of  International  health  work  should 
not  be  limited  to  foundations,  voluntary 
organisations  and  Individuals.  He  said  that 
it  was  also  a  reeponslbillty  of  corporau  In- 
dustry, and  particularly  of  the  oil  Industry. 

"To  do  sn  sffeotlve  Job  as  ambasssdors  of 
good  will  for  America  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  favorable  political  and  economic 
climate  for  oil  dsvslopmsnt  and  production 
In  forslgn  lands,  our  oil  Industry  must  do 
somsthing  more  than  Just  carry  on  a  com- 
mercial buslnsss. 

"It  Is  not  snough  to  build  hospitals  and 
to  supply  medical  aid  for  our  own  employees, 
which  ws  do  most  generously,  Ws  must  con- 
tinuously ssarch  for  and  adopt  appropriate 
ways  and  mssns  of  aiding  our  forslgn  hosts 
to  develop  an  overall  better  way  of  life,  to 
Improve  thslr  genersl  standards  of  living 
and  to  ralss  thsur  gsnsral  Isvsl  of  health  and 
well-belni." 

Through  Its  Vsneauelsn  afllllats.  ths  Sin- 
clair Oil  Corp.  Is  sponsoring  a  program  for 
Veneiuelana  to  receive  training  in  rehabili- 
tation in  the  United  Statee.  Mr,  Spencer 
eontrsstsd  ths  warmth  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  project  was  received  In 
Caracas  in  February  of  1858,  deeplte  the 
political  turmoil,  with  the  regrettable  and 
tragic  reception  givrn  Vice  President  RtoxASB 
M.  NnoH  a  few  weeks  later. 

Printed  acroes  the  conference  program  was 
a  quotation  from  Dr.   Frank  O.  Boudreau, 


preeldent  of  the  Mllbank  Memorial  Fund, 
that  summarised  succinctly  a  philosophy  on 
international  health.  It  read:  "In  world 
health,  there  Is  no  room  for  destructive  com- 
petition. The  supply  of  health  U  unlim- 
ited; if  your  neighbor  gains  In  health,  you 
loee  nothing."  Dr.  Boudreau  might  have 
added:  "In  fact,  in  today's  shrinking  and 
interdependent  world,  when  he  gains,  you 
gain."  ^^^^^^^^ 

PEDERAL  PI8CAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  made  by  Per- 
ctval  P.  BrundRRe  concerning  expendi- 
ture oontrol.  While  I  do  not  neosasarily 
endorse  all  of  the  conclusions  Mr. 
Brundage  reaches,  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  roftsonlng  and  understanding  of 

former  Dl* 

Budget.  Mr. 
Brundage  Is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
Pederal  expenditures.  I  think  hla  re- 
marks merit  the  very  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrtis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
u  follows: 

PlSSaAL  FISCAL  RasKWstsniTT 

(Address  by  Ferclval  F.  Brundage  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Tax- 
payers AuKKintion  at  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
November  84,  lB5t) 

It  glvee  me  great  pleaeure  to  meet  with 
such  a  repreeenutlve  taxpayer  group  in  my 
own  State.  I  told  your  chairman  that  I 
though  you  should  be  interseted  in  my  sub- 
ject because,  in  my  opinion,  any  satisfactory 
tax  reform  is  dependent  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  lU  need  and  the  insistent  demand  by 
the  majority  of  our  uxpayere  and  votere. 
They  must  realise  the  neceeslty  for  rsal  Fed- 
eral fiscal  rMponslblllty  before  the  Oongrees 
will  take  the  mandau  eertously  enough  to 
do  something  about  It. 

It  U  a  relief,  I  must  admit,  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  with  personal  deuch- 
ment  about  Government  affairs  and  the 
heavy  burdens  that  your  public  eervanu 
carry.  For  eome  years  I  felt  to  a  smsll 
degree  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  when  asksd  how 
did  It  feel  to  be  Preeldent.  replied.  "Tou 
remember  the  man  who  had  been  tarred  and 
feathered  and  was  being  ridden  out  of  town 
on  a  raUT  A  man  In  the  crowd  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it.  HU  answer  wae  'if  It 
wasn't  for  ths  honor  of  ths  thing  I'd  rather 
walk.' " 

It  wae  a  terrific  etraln  to  be  ens  of  the 
focal  points  of  continuous  attack  on  admin- 
Utration  fiscal  policy,  when  actually  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  ths  Presldsnt 
only  propose  snd  Congress  disposes. 

Government  le  growing  as  our  population 
Is  growing.  Our  whole  economy  Is  growing 
and  getting  more  and  more  eomplleated. 
Our  gross  nstlonal  product  in  uniform  dol- 
lars has  more  than  doubled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II,  In  my  opinion,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  thst  we  shall  eonllnue 
to  have  a  large  Government  but  resolve  to 
keep  U  within  bounde  and  do  aU  we  ean  to 
Improve  and  simplify  It. 

You  know  ths  definition  of  sn  adult— 
"Ons  who  hM  stopped  growing  st  saeh  snd 
but  continues  to  grow  in  ths  mUddls."  I 
bsllsvs  we  can  lUnlt  our  Oovsrnmsnt  to  thst 
kind  of  growth. 

X  havs  been  studying  ovur  govemmsntal 
proceduree  very  closely  for  4  yeare  and  I  am 
going  to  aummarlae  for  you  soms  o(  my 
conclusions. 

In  ths  first  place,  our  budget  procedures 
are  much  too  complicated.  They  take  alto- 
gether too  much  time  of  the  top  officials  of 
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the  Government  and  the  re«ponslblUty  is  too 
divided  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  for  coordi- 
nation and  simplification. 

To  review  briefly,  we  hsve  to  start  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  st  least  16  months 
bcrure  the  beginning  of  the  fUoal  year  to 
which  It  relates.  Each  department  or  agency 
spends  weeks  and  months  of  analysis  and 
review  before  U  reaches  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  where  It  gets  a  thorough  going  over. 
There  are  frequent  reviews  and  decUiona  by 
tho  Pronldent.  Cabinet  and  Hecurlty  Coun- 
cil befure  submlsslun  to  ths  Oongrsss. 

Thou  C(>nie  niuuihs  uf  hearings  bcfors  ths 
House  and  Senate  cuinmlttese.  Thle  Is  ths 
lU'Mt  grueling  kind  of  wurk— ths  hsads  of 
si!  the  unporiunt  departments  and  agenolea 
are  required  to  appear  In  person,  to  be  away 
from  their  esMUtlvs  rsspuiuiblllUss  and  to 
answer  queiitloiu  fur  as  many  as  fuur  differ- 
ent oiimmlttees, 

The  net  result  of  congressional  action  la 
thol  Uisrs  srs  msiiy  outs  mads  in  needed 
requests  for  uppruprlalluns  sud  many  unuso- 
euikry  increoMs  ivro  added. 

Tills  Is  vastly  different  frum  the  system 
lit  all  other  cuuutrles  where  the  party  in 
power  takes  responsibility  for  the  budget 
Uiut  Is  submitted,  and  It  Is  either  accepted 
and  passed  or  rejecud  by  the  Parliament. 
I  firmly  believe  that  our  present  system  ie 
unwirldly.  costly  and  unsutlsfactury. 

As  an  llluktrnlloa  of  wh^t  happens,  I  would 
like  to  summurlxe  what  took  place  last  spring 
In  the  consideration  by  Con^eee  of  the  1D59 
biiclget.  which  was  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  meeeage  lost  January. 

Let  us  first  consider  economy  measuree 
propoeed  to  the  Congreu  In  the  1950  budget 
of  which  there  were  18 : 

The  President  asked  fur  poetsi  rate  In- 
ereasss  which  would  bring  In  an  sstUnatsd 
1735  million;  Congrsss  voted  Incrsasss  sstl- 
mated  to  total  S&40  million  but  also  gave 
pay  Increasee  to  postal  employeee  exceeding 
our  recommendations  by  $210  mUllon  (In- 
cluding 1117  million  rstrosfltlve).  This  out 
our  net  ssvlngs  In  half  and  we  will  stUI  have 
a  postal  deflclt  in  fiscal  1050  of  over  S700 
million. 

The  budget  propoeed  user  chargss  for  svla- 
tlon  which  would  havs  eventually  brought 
tu  lail  million  a  year  mure  in  revenue,  to 
help  pay  for  advanced  airway  navigaUun  aids, 
which  are  ooetlng  well  over  a  bllUon  dollars. 
The  Congrsss  took  no  acUon  st  all. 

The  Preeldent  propoaed  Increasing  ths  In- 
tereet  ratee  on  FNliiA  special  aesistaooe  mort- 
gagee and  the  Congreee  gave  us  about  half 
of  nrhat  we  ivopoeed. 

Hisher  inurest  ratee  on  eollege  houstng 
loans  were  propoeed  and  Congreee  gave  ue 
nothing. 

The  budget  propoeed  to  adjtist  ceruin  vet- 
eraiu  benefite  which  I  believe  would  have 
eventually  reeulted  In  annual  eavlnga  of  at 
least  1500  mUllon:  Oongrsss  did  not  sven 
Consider  It. 

We  propoeed  reductions  In  BBA  loan  pro- 
grams, which  largely  cover  mtt  farmere  but 
industry  which  Is  now  spreading  out  Into  ths 
rural  eommuniiiee.  Thle  would  have  aaved 
1000  million  a  year  eventually  but  Oongrees 
gave  us  IK) thing. 

The  budget  propoeed  Innreased  local  par- 
tiripatinn  In  public  asslsUnce  which  could 
have  saved  0050  million  a  year,  Ths  Federal 
)>ro|)ortion  was  111  adviaedly  Increased  Isst 
year.  Oongrsss  on  ths  other  hand  Increased 
the  Federal  pnrttnn  again  which  coat  an  addi- 
tional 0107  million. 

The  Preeldent  propoeed  limiting  school  sId 
In  federally  affected  areas  by  Increasing  loosl 
pnrriotpatlon,  and  this  would  have  saved  1100 
nilliioa,  but  It  was  not  snacted. 

Ws  asked  for  greater  flsxiblllty  In  price 
utipport  for  agriculture.  Congreee  gave  us 
•«me  flexibility  but  at  much  larger  coet. 
We  asked  to  have  the  aereaire  reeerve  end 
with  the  1050  crop  year  which  would  have 


saved  0505  million.  Congreee  ended  It  but 
liberalized  It  last  year  with  s  net  saving  of 
only  0375  million.  TD  sum  up,  the  proposed 
savings  came  to  three  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, and  Congreee  gave  us  only  half  a  bil- 
lion. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Congress  raised  appro- 
priations beyond  our  requeeted  amounts; 
Department  of  Defense,  military.  01.0  billion; 
Oeneral  borvlces  Administration  for  public 
buildings,  saoo  million:  National  InsUtutes 
of  Health,  005  million,  for  the  third  succee- 
alve  yeaii  public  works  approprlaUons,  001 
nUlilun  (In  addition,  the  future  year  costs  of 
the  new  starts  Congress  approved  will  be 
0004  million) ,  In  total,  the  increases  came  to 
09.2  billion. 

Other  budget  Increasss  wsre  mads  nutslds 
of  appropriation  acts,  For  sxampls;  Smer- 
gsuoy  Housing  Act-  Sl.S  billion:  ehangee  in 
the  Federal  Aid  lo  Highway  Act  Which  will 
lead  to  M\  IncrouoeU  highway  f\ind  deficit  of 
I8M  mllUoMi  pay  raises  over  lh0  budgst,  a 
total  of  MtA  milUun. 

Congress  Increased  1050  budget  recom- 
mendations by  a  total  of  07.7  billion.  This 
Is  not  1  year's  spsndlng  but  Its  furoe  will 
be  felt  m  1050  and  later  years.  Against  thsss 
Increasss.  reductions  cams  to  something  ovsr 
09  billion.  The  net  result  was  thnt  Congress 
increased  our  budget  proposals  by  over  05 
billion. 

I  osnoot  believe  that  this  kind  of  opsra- 
tion  Is  satlsfActory  to  ths  taxpsysrs  or  ads- 
quste  to  our  needs  todsy.  I  don't  know  any- 
one better  fitted  than  C.F.A.'b  to  Improvs  It. 

I  have  frequently  thought  of  the  story  of 
the  Texan  who  was  visiting  Washlrxgton  for 
the  first  tims.  Rs  was  shown  around  ths 
White  House,  the  Treasury  and  the  Capitol 
but  was  not  overly  tmpreeeed.  Thst  evening 
he  remsrked  to  soms  frisnds,  "Thank  hsnvsn 
we're  not  getting  all  of  ths  government  we 
pay  for  •• 

This  brings  me  to  s  sscond  serious  falling 
in  our  fiscal  system.  We  epend  millions  of 
dollsrs  In  prepsring  our  budgets  and  only  a 
email  fraction  of  that  amount  In  evaluating 
the  results  afterward.  There  seems  to  be  so 
little  time  snd  staff  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  agencies  or  Congress  for 
subsequent  snalysls.  Inveetlgstlon  and  sx- 
planatlon  of  varlancee  between  budgets  snd 
actual  performance  which  prtvats  buslnsss 
follows  up  so  closely.  Here  llee  the  greateat 
opportunity  for  eelf-crltlolsm  and  Improve- 
ment for  the  future.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  course  apportione  funds,  ths 
Treasury  summarices  expendlturee  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  makee  s  postsudit 
to  see  that  they  were  not  made  for  unau- 
thorised purposes  But  no  one  determlnee 
how  much  was  spent  for  unnecessary  or 
undeelrable  purpoees  snd  why. 

ADIilMISTaATION    UADSSSHIF 

Lst  me  turn  now  to  a  third  place  to  which 
public  atuntlon  should  be  directed.  Z  be- 
lieve Uie  American  people  and  ths  prsss  hsve 
gut  to  change  their  attltudee  toward  Oov* 
ernment  eervloe  and  reeognlas  ths  aehlsve- 
menu  and  good  polnu  of  our  public  leaders 
as  well  as  their  fallings.  Press  and  radio 
talk  much  of  freedom  of  speech,  very  little 
of  the  respoiuUblllty  thst  should  go  with  It. 
Any  polltleal  Isader  who  dlsplsasss  a  pres- 
sure group  may  sxpect  to  be  ridiculed  and 
even  Insulted,  His  every  motive  Is  Im- 
pugned, people  are  sncouraaed  by  propa- 
ganda to  believe  that  he  Is  week,  incompe- 
tent or  corrupt. 

A  man  was  Uksn  to  ths  nearest  hosplUl 
after  an  automobile  accident.  The  doctor 
put  his  leg  In  a  oast  and  told  him  that  he 
would  havs  to  remain  overnight  but  could 
leave  the  next  dsy.  In  ths  morning  ths  doe- 
tor  rsturned  and  aald  he'd  have  to  stsy  for  a 
few  more  days.  "X  didn't  know  how  badly 
banged  up  you  were  until  X  read  about  the 
accident  in  the  paper.** 

Sometimes  when  I  get  through  resdlng 
about  how  bad  conditions  nre,  or  listening  to 


a  commentator,  I  wonder  If  they  are  talking 
about  my  country. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  4  ysars  ago,  I 
dreaded  the  bureaucratic  atmoephere  for  two 
reasons.  I  thought  that  the  personnel  would 
be  below  biulneee  sundards,  and  that  it 
would  be  Impoeslble  to  make  progress,  In 
my  first  assumption,  I  was  completely  wrong. 
Generally  speaking,  the  pereonnel  is  fully 
up  to  private  Industry  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  above  It,  As  for  ths 
second,  I  was  partially  right.  Frogrees  Is 
dlffleult  snd  ^vn  slow.  Each  one  of  us  Is 
partly  reeponslble,  for  we  tend  to  Interest 
ourselvee  only  in  what  directly  affects  our 
pereonal  Intereet.  rather  than  the  Intereet 
of  the  Nation  aa  a  whole,  Thle  helpa  to  build 
up  pressure  groups  snd  political  antago- 
nisms. 

It  hss  been  satd  thst  too  many  people 
seem  to  think  it  isn't  enouxh  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  them  to  pursuit  of  happl- 

noos.  Tboy  oipoot  ths  Oovernmsnt  to  run 
Intsrfsrence  as  wsU. 

We  must  have  greater  confidence  In  our 
leadership  once  we  have  choeen  that  leader- 
ship. X  hsve  one  practical  suggNtion  to 
offer  and  that  Is  to  take  a  leeson  from  ths 
Austrsllan  practice,  There,  when  a  govern- 
ment official  la  criticised  In  the  newspapers 
or  over  the  rsdio  or  televlelon.  he  le  given 
the  same  space  or  the  same  time  to  reply. 
Z  belie%'e  that  might  go  a  long  way  to  help 
correct  this  abuse  of  freedom  which  X  think 
we  all  recognise. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  group  of  men 
who  are  running  our  Washington  admin- 
istration are  as  capable  snd  devoted  a  group 
of  men  as  could  be  found  In  this  country, 
and  amaelng  progress  has  been  made  in  Im- 
proving eflldency  and  putting  modern  busi- 
ness prnetlcec  In  the  Oovemment 

asrrm  osoanisatxon 

Ons  of  our  real  aooompUshmsnts  this  year 
was  passage  by  Congress  of  HJi.  0009  which 
requU'ee  that  agency  budgeu  and  appro- 
priations bs  msds  In  tsnns  of  annual  ac- 
crued expenditures.  Ths  American  Institute 
wae  very  helpful  in  enablUag  us  to  get  thle 
bill  through  the  Oongrsss.  Ths  approval  of 
ths  reorganlaaUon  plan  of  ths  Dsfsnss  De- 
partment is  ths  second  big  aocompUshaasnt 
this  year.  Bach  of  theee  wUl  take  eome 
time  for  thorough  implementation  but  they 
are  really  signlfloant  developments. 

Othsr  Importsnt  aooompUshmsnts  are  the 
merger  of  the  Office  of  Defenss  MobillsaUon 
and  ths  Federal  OlvU  Defenss  AdmlnUtra- 
tion.  Also,  tbs  more  effective  coordination 
in  the  operations  of  our  eivU  aviation  agen- 
dee  with  thoee  of  the  Defenee  Department 
through  a  new  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
This  wss  largely  worked  out  by  Oeneral 
Quessda,  and  wUI  enable  us  to  avoid  a  very 
costly  duplication  of  facllltlss. 

But  In  iplte  of  all  these  aoeompilshmenis, 
thsre  Is  still  a  tremendous  lot  to  be  done, 
The  President's  rssponsibilltiss  snd  dutlse 
ars  much  too  great  for  any  one  Individual. 
A  number  of  sugiestlons  havs  been  made 
and  dsuiled  plans  havs  been  proposed  which 
ars  still  undsr  eonsldsratlon.  I  pereonslly 
think  that  the  reeommendatlons  of  the 
sseond  Hoover  Oommlsslon  task  force  re- 
port for  further  otrengthenlni  the  Bureau 
uf  ths  Budget  would  be  very  helpful.  The 
Budget  Bureau  already  aets  vsry  much  llks 
a  oontrollsr  or  ftnanelal  vice  president  of  a 
modern  business  oorporatlon.  Then  thsre 
is  Mr.  Hoover's  reeommsndation  for  a  second 
Vies  Presldsnt:  psrhaps  we  should  have  two 
nwre  Vice  Presldsnts,  appointed  by  the 
President  In  addlUon  to  the  eieeted  Vice 
Presldsnt.  Tbs  Oovemmeat  certainly  needs 
more  good  managers  and  sffeetivs  eoordl- 
nators  at  top  levels. 

ptsoAL  rosmoir 
Our  msny  fiscal  problems  hsve  bssn  dis- 
cussed pretty  thoroughly  In  the  preee  and 
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perlodloali.  Howev*r.  much  mor«  educa- 
tion BMnu  to  b«  required.  Take  the  De- 
fense Department — there  la  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  could  apend  on 
our  Defenae  Xatabllahment.  Kach  of  our 
thousanda  of  Inatallatlona  of  the  different 
service*  throughout  the  world  have  many 
needa  and  dealrea.  I  can  assure  you  thht 
the  budget  as  presented  to  the  Congrcsa 
with  the  President's  budget  message  has  re- 
duced the  aervlce  desires  by  several  billion 
dollars  and  la  well  balanced  as  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense  needs  and  capabilities.  It  Is 
as  raaaonably  adequate  defense  as  It  would 
be  possible  to  prepare  for  In  advance.  There 
Is  no  one  who  has  had  more  experience  In 
thla  type  of  fiscal  problem  or  In  actually  op- 
erating vaat  forces  afield  than  our  President. 
When  It  gets  to  Congress,  however,  the 
Defense  budget  has  another  thorough  going- 
over  by  the  various  conunlttees.  As  finally 
enacted,  the  budget  In  my  opinion  la  not 
as  good,  not  as  well  balanced,  and  not  as 
carefully  worked  out  as  the  original  budget 
preaentatlon.  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  our  military  leaders,  but  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Is  not  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  administration  In  military 
circles.  They  say  that  the  officer  of  the  deck 
on  a  destroyer  on  patrol  off  Formosa  asked 
the  starboard  lookout  what  he  would  do  If 
a  man  fell  overboard.  The  lookout  was 
allent  for  a  moment  and  then  aaked,  "Which 
one,  sir?" 

Turning  back  to  Agriculture,  Secretary 
Benson  has  fought  gallantly  year  aft^r  year 
for  more  flexible  price  supports  and  lower 
fixed  minimum  payments.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  able  to  defeat  some  adverse 
proposals  and  a  lot  of  undesirable  amend- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  agriculture  has 
been  going  through  a  technological  revolu- 
tion with  rising  productivity.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  cost  has  been  going 
up  to  fantastically  high  figures.  It  Is  not 
only  the  cost  to  the  UB.  Government  but 
the  cost  to  every  citizen,  by  Increasing  the 
cost  of  every  Item  he  has  to  buy.  Each  one 
of  you  should  Interest  himself  In  this  prob- 
lem. Most  of  the  payments,  I  believe,  are 
going  to  the  large-scale  operators. 

Take  a  look  at  our  programs  for  natural 
resources.  Here  we  have  competition,  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  has 
many  supporters,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire.  In  my  opinion,  these  programs 
should  be  united  under  one  department. 

Take  the  veterans  programs  as  another 
example.  Here  the  administration  has  waged 
a  continuous  fight  to  prevent  many  expen- 
sive, unnecessary  and  undesirable  programs, 
bonuses,  subsidies,  and  benefits  which  are 
proposed  each  year  by  some  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Consider  the  hovislng  programs.  After  the 
war  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  housing 
units  and  both  parties  helped  In  putting 
through  a  very  progressive  legislation  which 
benefited  the  returning  veterans  and  helped 
make  up  our  terrific  housing  shortage. 
That  emergency  has  passed,  yet  Congress  Is 
continually  revising  the  housing  progranas 
and  starting  new  programs  that  compete 
with  private  enterprise  and  do  not  begin  to 
have  the  urgency  of  the  earlier  programs. 

Our  highway  programs  are  far  reaching  In 
significance.  The  administration  was  able 
to  put  through  legislation  to  place  the  mag- 
nificent new  countrywide  program  of 
throughways  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  As 
the  result  of  recent  congressional  action, 
however,  expenditures  next  year  will  be  more 
than  the  trust  fund  receipts  and  accumu- 
lated balances.  We  can  expect  that  unless 
something  is  done  about  it,  the  needed 
funds  will  be  voted  out  of  the  general  re- 
ceipts. I,  for  one,  strongly  believe  that  If 
necessary,  tolls  and  gas  taxes  should  be  In- 


creased so  as  not  to  have  to  dip  Into  our 
general  recelpU  for  thU  vast  program. 

I  could  go  on  all  day  to  Illustrate  our  con- 
stant fight  to  reduce  the  concentraUon  of 
power  both  fiscal  and  admlnlsUatlve  In 
Washington.  The  President  Is  a  vigorous 
leader  In  this  effort. 

THS  coNomisa 
I  menUoned  Incidentally,  several  places 
where  I  thought  that  Congress  and  Its  pro- 
cedures could  be  Improved.  I  think  It  la 
time  to  have  a  thoroughgoing  study  made 
by  the  legislators  and  ouUlde  experts  as  to 
how  we  could  Improve  the  operations  of 
both  Houses. 

To  start  with,  I  believe  that  the  term 
of  representotlves  should  be  extended  from 
2  to  4  years.  Too  much  time  is  spent  in 
campaigning  and  the  political  effects  of 
each  decision  toke  too  prominent  a  part 
In  their  approach  to  every  problem.  Even 
better  would  be  to  have  the  terms  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  Congress- 
men all  extended  to  6  years,  and  have  the 
elections  coincide.  Then  we  would  really 
have  a  Donnybrook  every  6  years,  but  during 
the  other  6  years,  I  think  we  might  get 
more  attention  to  business  and  less  Infiu- 
ence  exerted  by  the  pressure  groups  and 
politicians. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  sounded 
out  a  number  of  Congressmen  and  I  believe 
that  the  time  Is  about  right  to  put  through 
some  very  fundamental  changes  which 
would  greatly  Improve  our  fiscal  control. 
In  my  opinion,  we  should  have  a  single  ap- 
propriation bill  to  cover  all  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  plus  the  power  of 
an  item  veto  by  the  President.  One  way 
would  be  to  have  the  Individual  appropria- 
tion bills  considered  and  passed  as  at  pres- 
ent, but  then  held  In  abeyance  and  not 
sent  to  the  President  until  the  last  bill  has 
been  passed.  They  could  then  be  grouped 
together  and  reconsidered  as  a  whole.  The 
revenue  measure  should  be  considered  at 
the  same  time  as  the  appropriation  bill, 
so  that  every  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
made  aware  of  the  total  amounts  he  was 
appropriating  and  their  relation  to  the  ex- 
pected annual  revenues.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  certain  that  many  Congressmen 
do  not  realize  the  effect  of  their  votes  in 
relation  to  the  total  budget  plcure. 

In  addition  to  the  single  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  President  be 
granted  an  Item  veto  so  that  he  could  dis- 
approve a  single  Item  In  the  budget  which 
had  been  added  without  his  approval  and 
for  which  he  did  not  wish  to  take  respon- 
sibility. This  would  restore  to  the  President 
the  responsibility  which  Is  rightfully  his 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  most  effective,  efficient  manner. 
I  believe  that  Congress  could  grant  this  au- 
thority without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  In  any  case.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  tried.  If  the  Members  of  Congress  feel 
sufficiently  strongly  about  the  necessity  for 
an  item  that  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, they  could  of  course,  pass  It  over  his 
veto  with  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each 
House.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  however, 
for  the  President,  who  disapproved  of  a 
single  item,  to  return  the  whole  bill,  thereby 
nullifying  other  good  features  which  the 
bill  may  contain. 

Another  proposal  I  have  In  mind  Is  to 
have  more  Joint  hearings  held  at  which  the 
members  of  the  different  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  could  be  present 
so  that  the  top  administrators  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  appear  only  once  and 
therefore  be  able  to  give  more  of  their  valu- 
able time  to  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Government.  It  Is  most  difficult 
to  get  leaders  of  business  and  labor  to  take 
Jobs  in  Washington  with  the  present  cum- 
bersome procedures,  the  confilct  of  Interest 
laws,  and  the  continuous  criticism  to  which 


they  know  they  will  be  subjected.  The  ooo-, 
fllct  of  Interest  rules  should.  In  my  opinion, 
be  modified  and  applied  to  Congreaamen  m 
well  as  to  members  of  the  ezecuUve  branch. 

INTORkCA-nON     AHO     FUBI-IC     SSLATIONa 

Another  broad  area  In  Government  which 
needs  Intensive  study  and  review  Is  the  area 
of  public  relations.  Through  the  USIA  and 
the  Voice  of  America,  we  are  trying  to  present 
the  facU  of  American  life  to  other  naUons 
of  the  world.  Bvery  effort  la  being  made  to 
present  a  fair  and  true  picture  without 
propaganda  overtones.  But  much  of  the  good 
is  counteracted  by  unfortunate  statements 
made  by  IndlvlduaU  In  Congress  and  business 
which  are  widely  publicized  In  the  press  and 
converted  by  our  enemies  Into  telling  propa- 
ganda attacks.  Radio  Moscow  has  a  mid- 
night broadcast  in  English  which  is  fiendishly 
clever  in  attributing  false  and  misleading 
motives  to  every  action  which  we  take.  This 
is  supported  by  daily  quotations  from  the 
{M-ess  of  this  country  which  can  be  found  to 
serve  almost  any  purpose.  I  think  we  badly 
need  a  public  relations  and  education  pro- 
gram In  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  I 
was  told  It  was  politically  Impossible  because 
it  was  feared  that  it  would  become  a  propa- 
ganda office.  I  am  not  willing  to  give  up 
that  easily  and  I  believe  something  could  be 
done  to  meet  the  need,  once  the  general  pub- 
lic recognises  It. 

TAXATIOW 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  shall  say 
something  about  the  subject  which  is  of 
course  of  more  direct  Interest  to  you;  namely, 
taxation.  While  we  have  been  Ulklng  and 
thinking  favorably  of  a  thorough  overhaul 
of  our  tax  legislation  since  the  war,  tax  re- 
form bills  themselves  have  added  more  com- 
plications, more  technical  provisions  that 
have  to  be  Interpreted.  We  have  also  failed 
to  do  anything  about  the  overlapping  be- 
tween the  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  taxes. 
The  Kestnbaum  Commission  made  some  ex- 
cellent studies  into  thla  problem  and  the 
Federal-State  Joint  Action  Committee  has 
touched  on  phases  of  It.  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  a  thoroughgoing  review 
of  our  whole  tax  policy — Federal,  State,  and 
local.  I  personally  believe  that  too  much  re- 
liance Is  being  placed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  Income  taxes.  While  these  act  as  a 
cushion  against  too  rapid  a  decline  in  busi- 
ness net  income,  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment's income  are  difficult  to  estimate  for 
budgetary  purposes.  As  an  example,  the 
Treasury  estimates  of  receipts  both  from 
Federal  individual  income  taxes  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes,  combined,  for  fiscal  1959 
have  been  revised  downward  during  the  last 
0  months  by  $6.3  billion,  or  more  than  10 
percent.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
business  activity  has  still  been  maintained  at 
a  high  level.  In  the  future,  too  much  re- 
liance on  Income  taxation  could  Jeopardise 
our  Federal  budget  and  credit  structure. 

I  believe  also  that  we  havs  a  multiplicity 
of  tax  retxirns  which  Is  quite  unnecessary. 
Certainly  It  should  be  svifBclent  to  prepare 
one  Individual  Income  tax  return  and  one 
corporate  Income  tax  return  which  could  be 
used  for  several  purposes  and  for  several 
levels  of  government.  We  could  have  a  Joint 
collection  agency.  Federal.  State,  and  local, 
which  could  apportion  the  receipts  from 
excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  possibly  a  new 
manufacturers  excise  tax.  A  local  sales  tax 
Is  quite  Inefficient  when  residents  of  neigh- 
boring States  can  have  purchases  shipped 
direct  to  their  homes  and  thereby  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  Furthermore,  there  should 
be  standard  exemptions  and  credits. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  so  long  as  we 
continue  high  tax  collections  we  are  going  to 
have  high  Government  spending.  Even  if 
settlement  should  be  reached  in  the  cold  war 
over  the  next  few  years  so  that  we  could 
look  forward  to  a  more  normal  and  peaceful 
coexistence,    I    fear    that    expenditures    of 
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other  Federal  agencies  might  easily  pick  up 
most  of  the  savings  unless  plana  for  tax  cuU 
have  already  been  studied  and  approved  tor 
lultlaUon  when  the  opportunity  arises.  1 
do  not  think  there  U  any  good  JusUficaUon 
to  continue  Indefinitely  a  corporaU  tax  of 
over  M)  percent,  or  Individual  Uxea  at  the 
present  high  levels,  particularly  In  the  top 
brackets,  and  there  are  other  serious  In- 
equities. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  the  state- 
ment that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
will  get  the  kind  of  government  that  they 
want  If  they  go  out  and  work  for  it.  There 
Is  a  lot  of  educational  work  to  be  done  with 
business  groups,  with  housewives,  among  the 
professions,  with  the  farmers,  and  with  la- 
bor groups  as  well.  If  we  want  to  get  back 
to  a  balanced  budget,  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  lower  taxes.  But  don't  let's 
get  discouraged  and  think  things  are  worse 
than  they  really  are.  We  have  tremendous 
assets. 

Let  me  list  some  of  our  assets  brlefiy: 

1.  Tremendous  strength  in  military  equip- 
ment of  the  latest  types,  coupled  with  our 
now  well  recognized  desire  for  the  peaceful 
settlement   of  all  International   differences. 

a.  The  remarkable  productive  capacity  of 
our  country  and  of  the  other  free  countries 
of  the  world.  All  we  hear  about  are  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  communistic  coun- 
tries which  started  after  the  war  from  so 
much  lower  levels  than  our  own.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  recovery  of  Western  Germany 
far  surpasses  that  of  Eastern  Germany  by 
any  measurement. 

3.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  free 
democratic  processes  among  the  Western 
nations  in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  again  most  recently 
in  France.  The  Communist  reliance  Is  still 
on  force  and  repreetlon  as  was  again  brought 
out  by  the  Nagy  execution  and  the  con- 
tinuing purges. 

4.  The  strength  and  standing  of  the  United 
Nations  and  regional  international  organ- 
izations like  NATO  and  SEATO  has  been 
maintained  and  Is  growing  with  a  constant 
use   of    their   facilities   and    decisions. 

5.  We  have  a  most  effective  national  ad- 
ministration, not  only  a  President  who  will 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  all  time,  but  a 
Vice  President  of  exceptional  capacity  and 
training.  The  Cabinet  and  the  group  of 
agency  heads  are  comp>osed  of  experienced 
business  and  professional  leaders;  the  mili- 
tary staffs  have  brilliant  technical  achieve- 
ments to  their  credit:  and  our  foreign  and 
domestic  civil  service  haa  men  of  great 
distinction. 

It  Is  natural  that  we  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  our  difficulties  than  our  ad- 
vantages but  don't  exaggerate  the  difficulties. 
Let  us  continue  to  improve  but  let  us  have 
confidence.  The  troubles  of  our  opponents 
about  which  we  do  not  hear  are  much  more 
serious  than  our  own.  We  and  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  West  have  great  cause 
for  satisfaction  and  confidence. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OP  POLAND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  comments  to 
those  already  made  about  May  3,  a  day 
marking  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution. 

Tlie  Poznan  revolt  of  June  1956  still 
stands  clear  in  the  memory  of  free  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  clear  demonstration  of 
courage  and  impatience  with  tryranny. 
Now,  nearly  3  years  later,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple still  face  continuing  curbs  on  free- 
dom and  their  basic  human  rights. 


We  in  this  Nation  can  offer  only  moral 
support  to  those  who  still  are  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  we  can  offer  economic 
aid  in  limited  amounts.  And  we  can  also 
remember  that  May  3,  now  a  symbol  of 
yearning  for  restoration  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence, may  some  day  once  again  be- 
come a  holiday  for  a  free  people  in  a 
free  land. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Po- 
lish National  Fund  of  New  Jersey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  message  of  the  President 
of  Poland.  Mr.  Sigmund  H.  Uminski, 
president  of  the  fund  in  New  Jersey,  has 
explained  to  me  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  in  Poland  before  the  war  for  the 
President  of  Poland  to  issue  such  a  mes- 
sage. Free  Poles  still  continue  this  cus- 
tom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Message  or  the   PaEsmENT  or  Poland,  on 
May  3, 1959 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Polish  National 
Day,  His  Excellency  August  Zaleskl,  legiti- 
mate president  of  the  Polish  Republic,  issued 
the  following  message  to  the  Polish  nation: 

"■Rie  Reform  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
was  described  by  Hugo  KoUataj,  one  of  Its 
fathers,  as  'a  gentle  revolution.'  It  really 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  most  progres- 
sive principles  of  liberty  proclaimed  by  the 
thinkers  of  contemporary  Western  Europe 
and  as  such  again  testified  to  the  ties  of 
Polish  clvUlzatlon  with  that  of  the  West. 

"Notifying  the  new  constitution  to  the 
French  National  Assembly,  King  Stanislas 
Augustus  of  Poland  wrote:  'Barely  had  you 
given  the  world  a  great  example,  when  It  wm 
followed  by  others.  Here  is  a  nation,  always 
a  friend  of  France,  which  has  raised  and 
dedicated  the  standard  of  liberty  without 
fighting,  without  bloodshed,  end  amidst  the 
Joy  of  all  classes  of  Its  citizens.' 

"In  actual  fact,  the  Polish  Reform  Consti- 
tution was  the  outcome  of  a  compromise  at- 
tained by  two  parties.  To  the  eternal  glory 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Party  and  that 
of  the  King,  united  by  the  love  of  their 
country,  they  succeeded  in  setting  aside  what 
had  separated  them  and  created  a  memora- 
ble work— the  anniversary  of  which  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  Polish  people  for  the  last 
168  years. 

"Unfortunately,  It  was  not  granted  to  Po- 
land to  carry  the  constitution  Into  practice. 
Its  liberal  character  was  too  much  at  vfirl- 
ance  with  the  convictions  of  the  autocrats 
neighboring  with  Poland.  They  conspired 
against  the  existence  of  such  a  dangerous 
example  among  them. 

"They  knew  the  significance  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  every  nation.  The  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  1791,  affirmed:  "The  fate  of  xis 
all  depends  solely  on  the  consolidation  and 
perfecting  of  the  national  constitution." 

"During  the  short  period  of  Poland's  re- 
covered Independence,  lasting  barely  20 
years,  the  Polish  nation  consolidated  and 
perfected  Its  constitution  In  such  wise  that 
It  assured  the  existence  of  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities of  the  Republic  even  during  an 
enemy  occupation  of  the  country.  It  Is  In- 
dubitably an  Invaluable  advantage  which  all 
Poles  living  In  freedom  should  cherish  and 
defend  with  all  their  might  since  It  provides 
the  best  possibilities  for  the  struggle  to  re- 
store Poland's  freedom. 

"In  God  I  trust  that  now,  as  In  1791,  all 
Poles,  again  united  by  the  love  of  their 
country.  wlU  Join  in  this  struggle." 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAREER  OP  HON. 

ERNEST  ORUENINQ.  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President. 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
for  November  4,  1054,  published  an  out- 
standing article  in  tribute  to  our  Illus- 
trious colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  OrueninoI.  The  author  of 
the  article  is  a  distinguished  New  Eng- 
land physician,  Dr.  James  Howard 
Means,  former  dean  of  the  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  and  at  one 
time  a  classmate  of  Senator  QRusNiira  at 
Harvard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, describing  the  eventful  career  of 
Ernest  Gruening.  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Doctors  Atield:  Eknest  GatrENiNO 
(By  James  Howard  Means,  MJ}.) 

A  doctor  far  afield  from  the  medical  point 
of  view,  but  very  far  from  afield  In  the  career 
he  finally  elected  to  follow.  Is  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruening.  M.D.,  LLX).,  Jovirnalist, 
public  servant,  and  statesman. 

Gruenino  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
College  class  of  1907  and  of  the  Harvard 
medical  school  class  of  1911.  Actually,  he 
left  the  medical  school  In  the  middle  of  his 
fourth  year  to  take  a  Job  as  cub  reporter 
for  the  Boston  American.  Then  and  there 
he  switched  careers  from  medicine  to  Jour- 
nalism, or  as  he  put  It  himself,  he  "decided 
to  give  up  one  profession  for  another,  and 
exchange  the  art  of  curing  the  Ills  of  the 
human  body  for  an  attempt  to  play  a  simi- 
lar part  In  relation  to  the  body  politic."  As 
It  has  turned  out,  these  were  prophetic  words 
for  he  has  Indeed,  throughout  his  life,  played 
with  distinction  the  role  that  bo  early  he  In- 
dicated. In  spite  of  his  change  In  objective,  ■ 
however,  he  returned  to  the  medical  school 
long  enough  to  earn  his  MJ3.  degree,  which 
was  granted  him  at  commencement  In  1912. 

Returning  directly  to  his  newspaper  work 
he  signed  up,  this  time  with  the  Boston 
Herald.  It  Is  Interesting  that,  although  he 
said,  "It  Is  always  a  good  plan  to  start  with 
Hearst  In  the  newspaper  game,"  he  did  not 
stay  in  that  controlled  environment  very 
long.  It  was  not  one  that  his  independent 
and  forthright  spirit  could  tolerate. 

On  the  Herald  he  advanced  rapidly  through 
the  various  gradations  of  newspaper  work 
until  July  1914  found  him  acting  city  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  November  of  that  year 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler, 
which  had  then  become  the  Herald's  evening 
edition. 

He  served  In  this  last-mentioned  Job  for 
2  years,  and  of  It  he  had  these  significant 
remarks  to  make: 

"It  was  an  interesting  Job.  The  times  were 
thrilling  (World  War  I  prior  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation) ;  circulation,  that  summum  desldera- 
tiun  of  newspaper  publishers,  came  readily. 
The  only  problems  were  those  common  to 
many  American  newspapers — to  try  to  make 
the  management  understand  that  a  news- 
paper owes  very  defljilte  obligations  to  Its 
readers — to  the  public — and  tiaat  advertisers 
are  entitled  to  the  space  they  buy  and  not 
to  special  favors  and  considerations  In  the 
shape  of  suppression  and  distortion  of  news; 
that,  In  short,  independence  and  Intellec- 
tual honesty  are  the  best  policies." 

If  the  press  of  the  United  States  had  had 
the  ability  or  the  desire  to  approach  these 
high  standfu-ds  the  country  might  be  happier 
and  better  today. 

In  October  1916  Grttenino  made  a  startling 
exposiu-e  oX    certain   shocking  shenanigans 
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going  on  In  city  hall,  Boeton,  over  the  cen- 
soring of  playBi  and  thUB  earned  the  enthus- 
Blastlc  approval  of  the  editor  of  the  Herald. 
The  wo\inded,  however,  were  ao  exalted  po- 
litically that  the  owners  of  the  Hereald- 
IVaveier  ordered  the  publication  of  a  re- 
traction, and  since  OauKMiNO  would  have  no 
part  In  auch  ignominy,  he  resigned. 

He  went  next  to  the  Boston  Journal,  then 
s  moribund  paper,  and  together  with  a  small 
group  of  friends  attempted  to  keep  It  alive. 
Some  progress  was  nuule,  but  uncontrollable 
droumstaneea  proved  too  difficult,  and  the 
paper  failed.  QansNiNO  next  took  a  whirl  as 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  after  that  he  did  his  bit  by  eitllstlng  in 
the  field  artillery. 

After  the  war  he  managed  La  Prensa  In 
New  York — the  only  Spanish-American  paper 
In  the  United  States — for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  then  shifted  for  the  first  time  to  weekly 
Journalism  by  becoming  managing  editor  of 
the  Nation,  a  post  that  he  held  for  3  years. 
During  this  period  he  became  consclc-s  of. 
and  strenuously  opposed  to,  U.S.  Imperialism 
In  the  Caribbean.  Under  his  direction  the 
Nation  brought  to  light  certain  facts  about 
the  unjustifiable  military  Intervuntlon  In 
Haiti  In  191S  and  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
In  1918.  In  consequence  of  this  expose  a 
Senate  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  sent  to 
the  island  In  1921,  and  Gxukning  was  invited 
to  accompany  It.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission led  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  la  1924  and 
Irom  HalU  in  1932. 

In  1923  Orxtxnino  began  a  study  of  Mexi- 
can affairs,  paying  four  visits  to  that  country 
in  as  many  years,  and  one  to  Spain  for  back- 
groxind.  In  1928  the  results  of  his  studies 
appeared  in  his  book  Mexico  and  Its  Heri- 
tage. 

Two  other  newspaper  itenu  should  be 
mentioned.  In  1927  he  was  Invited  by  a 
group  of  citizens  of  Portland,  Maine,  where, 
as  in  many  other  places,  existing  newspapers 
were  quite  under  the  control  of  bunlness  and 
political  interests,  to  start  for  them  an  inde- 
pendent paper  and  to  become  its  editor.  He 
accepted  this  challenge.  Its  name  was  the 
Portland  Evening  News,  and  he  kept  it  going 
until  1932.  Then,  however,  as  with  many 
fighting  Independent  newspapers,  the  finan- 
cial odds  were  too  great,  and  It  had  to  be 
discontinued. 

OxTTKNiifo  next  went  back  to  the  Nation 
for  a  year,  this  time  as  editor,  and  finally 
wound  up  his  Journalistic  career  with  a  three 
months'  fling  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Post. 
In  1934,  for  the  second  time  In  lils  life,  he 
made  a  major  change  in  career.  This  time 
he  switched  from  Joxirnallsm  to  the  public 
service  of  his  country.  President  Roosevelt, 
In  the  fall  of  1934,  appointed  him  Director 
of  the  newly  created  Division  of  Territories 
and  Island  Possessions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  function  of  this  new  agency  was  to 
combine  into  one  organization  the  affairs  of 
territories  and  Insular  possessions  that  had 
formerly  been  scattered  through  several 
agencies.  It  Included  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  (jruznino 
put  his  heart  into  this  work  and  visited  and 
studiec*  all  the  areas  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  his  division.  The  overcrowded  and  pov- 
erty-stricken state  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  particularly  aroused  him.  Observing 
the  simple  fact  that  the  population  of  this 
Island  was  increasing  faster  than  the  food 
supply,  and  with  scant  funds  available  to 
import  food,  he  made  attempts  both  at 
industrialization  and  population  control 
through  education. 

In  1939  QKvnnna  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Alaska,  and  he  served  in  that  vital  post 
until  1958.  Directly  after  his  appointment 
Alaska  became  of  immense  military  Im- 
portance. In  1940  the  Governor  obtained  for 
the  first  time  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  when  this  was  federalized, 
he  organized  a  territorial  guard  that  had 


units  soattered  over  the  entire  territory. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  experience  there. 
QauKNiNo  had  great  faith  in  Alaska.  For 
years  he  has  worked  continually  for  its  state- 
hood. Recognizing  its  strategic  importance, 
he  believes  that  It  would  be  a  stronger  out- 
poet  for  the  United  States  If  It  had  the 
larger  population  and  resources  that  state- 
hood would  give  It. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  xiseful- 
ness  of  EaNKST  Obuknino's  life.  He  has  al- 
ways fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
has  striven  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon man.  In  him  the  virtues  of  courage 
and  sincerity  are  combined  with  keen  In- 
sight into  public  alfairs.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  he  may  properly  be  called  a  states- 
man. 

The  readers  of  a  medical  Journal  will  at 
once  ask.  Were  his  four  years  in  medical 
school  wasted,  either  for  him  or  for  the 
school?  The  costliness  of  medical  education 
is  such  that  It  is  usually  an  economic  mis- 
fortune when  a  person  who  has  earned  a 
medical  degree  forsakes  medicine.  In 
ORtrxNiNo's  case,  certainly  this  is  not  true. 
For  himself,  he  has  more  than  once  stated 
that  he  has  found  his  medical  education 
constantly  of  value  to  him.  It  has  given 
him  understanding  of  the  role  of  health  In 
human  welfare,  and  of  how  It  can  be  pro- 
moted, that  he  would  otherwise  have  lacked. 
The  medical  school  can  take  satisfaction  In 
having  contributed  to  the  education  of  a 
man  who  has  served  the  country  so  well 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  for  his  career  la 
by  no  means  finished.  It  Is  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  his  book.  The  State  of  Alaska, 
will  be  published  this  autumn.  This  will, 
no  doubt,  be  the  definitive  work  on  the  Ter- 
ritory and  Uncle  Sam's  relation  to  It  d\ir- 
Ing  the  87  years  in  which  It  has  been  his 
stepchild. 


THE  STATE  OP  WEST  VIRGDOA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  West  Virginia  State  motto, 
Montani  Semper  Liberl.  means  "moun- 
taineers are  always  free."  We  West  Vir- 
ginians are  proud  of  our  rich  heritage 
of  freedom,  and  of  the  picturesque  hills 
and  majestic  mountains  for  which  West 
Virginia  Is  known.  Our  rich  natural  re- 
sources, our  geographic  location,  and  our 
neighborly  and  free  people,  make  West 
Virginia  a  wonderful  place  In  which  to 
work  and  play  and  live.  The  State  has 
tremendous  possibilities  for  industrial 
growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"The  State  of  West  Virginia, "  which  was 
published  In  the  current  issue  of  the 
Vancoram  Review,  a  house  organ  of  the 
Vanadium  Corp.  The  Vanadium  Corp. 
broke  ground  for  its  modem  ferroalloy 
plant  at  Graham  Station,  Mason  County, 
In  March  1951.  The  article,  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  reflects  the 
feeling  of  pride  which  Vanadium  Corp. 
shares  with  other  West  Virginians,  pride 
In  our  State,  Its  history,  its  resources, 
and  Its  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  or  West  VatGiNiA 
Men  endowed  with  persistent  visions  of  In- 
dividual human  rights  under  representative 
government  created  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Strong  men,  with  great  objectives,  they 
conquered  rugged  mountains,  trackless  wil- 
derness and  hostile  Indian  tribes.  Their 
land  was  bloodied  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  yet 


the  dramatic  history  of  the  Motmtaln  State 
Is  also  the  heroic  story  of  legislative  strug- 
gles for  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  character  of  the  founders  Is  reflected 
in  the  motto  upon  their  State's  seal,  Mon- 
tani Semper  Liberl,  "mountaineers  are  always 

free."  The  State  seal  also  appropriately  car- 
ries symbols  representing  the  cardinal,  black 
bear,  sugar  maple,  and  great  laurel. 

Sometimes  called  the  most  southerly  of 
the  northern,  most  northerly  of  the  southern, 
most  westerly  of  the  eastern,  and  most  east- 
erly of  the  western  States,  West  Virginia 
stretches  north  above  the  latitude  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  reaches  south  below  Roanoke, 
Va.  Its  western  extremity  is  in  the  longitude 
of  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  the  eastern  in  that  of 
Rochester,  NY. 

The  State's  area  Is  slightly  nvore  than 
24,000  square  miles.  An  average  altitude  of 
1,800  feet  makes  it  the  highest  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Of  the  State's  boundary 
of  1,170  miles,  only  200  are  manmade.  Natu- 
ral boundaries  are  the  Ohio,  Big  Sandy,  Tug 
Fork  Rivers,  and  Potomac  River:  and  the 
385-mlle  crest  of  the  AUeghenles.  A  northern 
panhandle,  In  one  place  barely  8  miles  wide, 
adjoins  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  squeeze  an  Irregular  eastern 
panhandle  to  a  minimum  width  of  IS  miles. 

Forests  occupy  two -thirds  of  the  State. 
Mountain  ranges,  peaks  and  deep,  narrow 
valleys  make  some  areas  rough  and  Isolated. 
Mistletoe  and  the  great  laurel  grow  wild. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  rewarding. 

TRANSPORTATION   AXD*    BCVBLOnfEMT 

Natural  barriers,  which  so  long  deterred 
settlement  by  any  except  the  most  deter- 
mined, now  are  surmounted  or  detoured  by 
highways,  railroads,  and  airlines.  Some 
70.000  farms,  blessed  by  a  40-lnch  annual 
rainfall,  yield  fruits,  vegetables,  wheat,  com, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  and  meats. 

The  transformation  of  pcu^  of  this  moun- 
tainous wilderness  into  an  industrial  em- 
pire began  about  1797  with  the  establish- 
ment of  water-driven  saw  and  grist  mills. 
Coal  was  discovered  In  1742  and  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  1869.  Many  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  create  the  world  petroleum  in- 
dustry got  their  early  training  \n  West  Vlr- 
glnU. 

To  this  day,  oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  glass, 
salt,  limestone,  clay,  sand,  and  lumber  are 
among  the  State's  Important  products. 
Since  1931  West  Virginia  has  been  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  producer  of  bltiiminous 
coal.  Reser\-es  are  estimated  to  be  s\ifflclent 
for  400  years. 

In  1790  the  first  iron  furnace  weet  of  the 
AUeghenles  began  operating  In  what  is  now 
West  Virginia's  northern  panhandle.  This 
furnace,  of  2  tons  dally  capacity,  made  can- 
non balls  used  by  Capt.  Oliver  H.  Perry 
against  the  British  fieet  on  Lake  Erie  during 
the  War  of  1812. 

Modem  industrialization,  while  widely 
distributed,  has  shown  a  spectacular  con- 
centration in  that  relatively  broad  section 
of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  known  as  "the 
American  Ruhr."  In  the  125  miles  between 
Moundsville  to  the  north,  and  Point  Pleas- 
ant to  the  south,  nearly  half  a  hundred 
modern  Industrial  plants  contribute  to  West 
Virginia's  growing  economy.  Their  products 
range  from  ferro  alloys,  steel,  and  aluminum 
to  paper,  glass,  chemicals,  abrasives,  ce- 
ramics, as  weU  as  finished  products  such  as 
oilfield  equipment  and  ships. 

By  developing  its  natural  resources,  both 
coal  and  water,  West  Virginia  has  become  a 
large  producer  of  steam  electric  power.  An 
extensive  high-wire  system  U  linked  with 
Interstate  circuits. 

Many  peoples  desired  the  land  that  la  now 
West  Virginia  with  its  56  counties.  In  1876 
the  Iroquois  controlled  the  Ohio  VaUey  sec- 
tion, but  ceded  much  of  the  are*  to  the 
British  3  years  later  over  the  protests  of 
the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Mingoes,  and  other 
tribes.    They  fought  to  regain  and  retain  It 
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as  a  major  source  of  fish  and  game.  The 
land  was  claimed  also  by  the  French  on 
the  basis  of  expeditions  down  the  Ohio  In 

174U. 

The  original  Indian  rule  was  challenged 
by  explorers  from  Virginia's  Jamestown. 
Their  17th  century  search  for  short  routes 
west  culminated  In  an  expedition  led  by 
Vlr(;lnla'8  Lt.  Oov.  Alexander  Spotswood  in 
171)3.  His  band  crested  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the.'^  drank  a  toast  to  Britain's  king. 

Returning  to  Williamsburg,  Governor 
Spotswood  organized  his  troop  Into  the 
Transmountaln  Order,  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horseshoe.  He  thought  to  extend 
crown  possession  westward,  but  his  efforts 
were  less  productive  than  the  reports  of  the 
adventurers.  Their  glowing  tales  of  wooded 
mointalns.  fertile  valleys,  and  refreshing 
springs  suggested  that  men  might  acquire 
and  develop  land  in  freedom. 

In  1726  Morgan  ap  Morgan  built  a  log 
home  in  what  is  now  Berkeley  County  and 
thui  became  the  first  recorded  settler.  The 
nex:  year  a  settlement  sprang  up  at  Pack- 
horne  Ford,  now  Shepherdstown.  By  1735 
mu<h  of  the  area  of  the  Potomac  Valley,  or 
Northern  Neck,  had  been  settled. 

Many  settlers — English.  Scots.  Irish.  Welsh. 
Swiss.  German,  and  the  Quakers — poured 
Into  the  broader  valleys,  especially  that  of 
the  Ohio.  By  mid- 18th  century  both  the 
French  and  the  Indians  had  abandoned  all 
claims  to  the  land.  It  was  then  proposed, 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  among  others.  *o 
make  the  region  the  14th  Colony.  Vandalla. 

Men  of  tidewater  Virginia  had  been  mov- 
ing their  families  westward  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  confiscatory  taxation,  to  own  and 
to  retain  land,  to  vote  and  to  worship  as 
they  pleased.  Above  all.  they  wanted  a  gov- 
ernntient  more  representative  and  democratic 
than  that  dominated  by  tidewater  Virginia's 
aristocracy,  which  was  Influenced  by  feudal 
phi:osophies  and  enforced  by  despotic  crown 
offlrlais. 

CatEVANCXB    AND    WAX 

But  King  George  III  delayed  recognition 
of  '.be  new  colony  and  the  breaking  point 
came  In  1774  when  Lord  £>unmore.  Virginia's 
Crown  Governor,  sought  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  grievances  and  to  discourage 
westward  migrations  by  declaring  war  on 
the  Indians.  Under  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  settlers,  the  Governor  organized  an  army 
for  what  was  to  become  known  as  Lord  Dun- 
more's  war.  The  army  started  westward  in 
September  1774.  and  split  into  two  forces. 
Lord  Dunmore  led  one  force  northwest  to 
Port  Pitt,  now  PltUburgh.  Pa.  The  other 
group,  consisting  of  1,200  men  under  a 
Virginian.  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis,  was 
dispatched  to  the  southwest. 

Lewis  brought  his  men  to  the  Junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha  Rivers,  where 
they  encamped  on  the  wooded  peninsula 
now  occupied  by  Point  Pleasant.  On  October 
10,  1774.  the  Virginians  were  atucked  by 
Indians  led  by  a  Shawnee  warrior.  Popular 
with  the  settlers,  who  knew  him  as  Chief 
Cornstalic.  he  was  opposed  to  the  attack 
but  had  been  overruled  by  the  Indian  coun- 
cil. The  Virginians  beat  off  the  Indians, 
but  lost  nearly  one-quarter  of  their  men. 

Chief  Cornstalk  sought  out  Lord  Dunmore 
and  pledged  to  keep  peace  for  3  years.  The 
re8i)lte  enabled  settlers  to  fortify  Point 
Pie  isant  and  to  extend  their  holdings  in  the 
val.ey.  During  the  peace  Cornstalk  was 
murdered  and  Lord  Dunmore  removed  from 
office. 

mST  BATTLX  OF  REVOLUTION 

Histories  customarily  record  the  battles  at 
Concord  and  Lexington.  Mass.,  in  April  1775, 
as  the  first  engagements  of  the  Revolution. 
The  honor  Is  claimed  also  for  Major  John 
Sullivan's  December  14,  1774.  raid  on  Fort 
WlUiam  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth.  N.H.  How- 
ever, In  1908  the  U.S.  Senate  recognized  the 
precedence  of  the  October  10  Battle  of  Pomt 
Pleasant. 


Historian  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  writing  in  1887, 
described  in  thU  way  the  battle's  priority 
and  Importance:  "On  that  day  the  soil  on 
which  Point  Pleasant  now  stands  drank  the 
flrst  bloodshed  in  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty. It  was  here  decided  that  the  decaying 
InsUtutlons  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  not 
prevail  in  America,  but  that  Just  laws  and 
priceless  liberty  should  be  planted  forever  in 
the  domains  of  the  New  World." 

While  the  Revolution  ended  on  October  19. 
1781.  with  the  formal  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallls  at  Yorktown.  it  Is  West  Virginia  tradi- 
tion that  the  last  battle  was  the  September 
10.  1782.  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  now  Wheeling. 

The  close  of  the  18th  century  marked  the 
beginning  of  prolonged  legislative  battles  for 
representative  government.  Differences  of 
onlnlon  as  high  as  the  AUeghenles  separated 
Virginians  of  the  eact  and  the  west.  Review 
and  revision  of  the  Virginia  State  Constitu- 
tion in  1850  won  some  recognition  for  the 
people  of  the  west.  In  1860  they  succeeded 
in  electing  a  Governor.  Joseph  Johnson. 

Virginians  of  the  west  had  as  yet  no  state, 
but  they  upheld  principles  of  federal  union 
and  of  human  freedom.  When  In  1861,  Vir- 
ginia approved  an  act  of  secession,  the  men 
of  the  western  country  met  at  Wheeling,  re- 
stated their  opposition  to  secession  and 
initiated  serious  discussion  of  forming  a 
separate  State,  New  Virginia. 

In  June  1861,  at  a  second  WheeUng  con- 
vention, plans  were  raade  for  organizing  a 
State  government  and  electing  a  Governor, 
In  August  formal  work  was  begun  to  estab- 
lish a  new  State  to  be  called  "Kanawha."  By 
now  Virginia  was  a  State  divided.  For  the 
east.  Gov.  John  Letcher  held  office  at  Rich- 
mond. For  the  west,  Gov.  Francis  H.  Pler- 
pont  held  office  at  Wheeling. 

In  1862  another  convention  completed 
preparations  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  adopted  resolutions  providing  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  The  general 
assembly  appealed  to  Congress  for  recognized 
statehood  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  a  bill  making  West  Virginia,  as  of 
June  20.  1863,  the  35th  State  and  member 
of  the  Federal  Union. 

Meanwhile  the  War  Between  the  States  had 
broken  out.  Its  hrst  land  battle  was  fought 
at  Phlllppl.  W.  Va..  on  June  3,  1861.  Union 
forces  under  Col.  William  J.  Kelly  defeated 
Confederates  under  Col.  George  A.  Porterfield 
and  captured  the  covered  bridge  Which  still 
carries  U.S.  Route  250  across  the  Buckhannon 
River. 

This  minor  engagement  had  major  reper- 
cussions. It  kept  in  Union  control  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  and  opened  a  corridor 
south  for  passage  of  troops  and  supplies.  It 
also  started  upon  the  path  to  military  fame 
Union  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.  who  had 
ordered  the  tioops  into  action  to  prevent 
depredations  by  Porterfield 's  men. 

West  Virginia  was  the  scene  of  many  other 
battles,  among  them  Rich  Mountain.  Laurel 
Hill,  and  Corrick's  Ford.  Skirmishes  were 
frequent  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  In  the 
eastern  Panhandle.  One  community.  Rom- 
ney,  changed  hands  more  than  60  times. 
Thousands  of  West  Virginians  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army;  other  thousands,  among 
them  General  Thomas  J.  "StonewaU"  Jack- 
son, Joined  the  Confederates. 

The  ending  of  the  wtu*  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  statehood  brought  prosperous 
growth.  Boundary  agreements  were  reached 
with  neighboring  States.  In  1872  a  new 
State  constitution  was  adopted,  and  In  1885 
the  capital  was  transferred  from  Wheeling, 
on  the  Ohio,  to  Charleston,  on  the  Great 
Kanawha. 

VGA  COMES  TO  W«ST  VDUSINIA 

Operations  of  Vanadium  Corp.  of  America 
were  started  in  this  historic  country  in 
1951  with  the  purchase  of  approximately 
400  acres  of  land  l>e8lde  the  Ohio  Klver  at 
Graham  Station,  Mason  County.     The  site 


was  developed  by  erecting  a  ferroalloy  plant 
which.  In  1952,  was  enlarged. 

Since  1953  the  plant,  one  of  the  most 
modern  In  the  world,  has  been  producing 
Vancoram  Exlo,  a  special  low-carbon  ferro- 
chromium  alloy  used  in  making  stainless 
and  heat-resisting  steels;  Ferroslllcon,  a 
deoxidlzer  and  degaslfier  for  Irons  and  steels: 
and  ferrochrome  silicon  alloys  for  stainless 
steels  Additionally  Graham  plant  produces 
alslfer.  hoduloy  and  sllicomanganese  alloys. 

Normally  providing  year-round  Jobs  for 
several  hundred  trained  workmen  and  tech- 
nicians, the  Graham  plant  makes  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  economies  of  four 
counties — Mason  and  Jackson,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Meigs  and  Gallia,  in  Ohio. 

THE   PLANT  ON   THE  BEND 

The  Graham  Plant  is  located  in  "the 
American  Ruhr"  at  that  sweeping  turn  in 
the  Ohio  River  known  as  the  Bend.  It  Is 
served  by  railway,  highway  and  waterway. 
Electric  power  is  supplied  by  the  Appalach- 
ian Power  Co.'s  Philip  Sporn  Station,  which 
adjoins  the  Graham  Plant  property. 

The  site  shares  West  Virginia's  dramatic 
history.  Graham  Station  Is  named  for  Rev. 
William  Graham,  an  early  landowner,  and. 
In  the  old  days,  was  a  terminus  of  a  ferry 
service  to  Racine.  Ohio. 

Land  in  this  region  had  been  deeded  by 
Lord  Dunmore  to  Virginians  who  had  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  Among 
them  was  George  Washington,  who  headed 
a  surveying  party  and  received  acreage  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

Another  to  receive  a  grant  was  John  Pol- 
son  who.  in  1798,  deeded  a  6,000  acre  tract 
bordering  the  Ohio  River  to  Reverend  Gra- 
ham. The  Graham  plant  occupies  a  portion 
of  this  tract.  Reverend  Graham  subsequent- 
ly conveyed  the  tract  to  others  and  it  became 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  first  lawsuits  in- 
stituted In  Mason  County,  and  an  early  and 
basic  case  reviewed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Mason  County,  established  In  1804.  Is 
named  for  George  Mason,  one  of  the  framers 
of  Federal  and  State  constitutions.  Point 
Pleasant  is  the  county  seat.  The  county 
now  contains  about  five  times  the  area  of 
the  original  land  grants.  Its  place  names — 
among  them  New  Haven  and  Hartford — re- 
flect the  New  England  backgrounds  of  early 
settlers. 

Mason  County  long  has  produced  coal  and 
salt,  but  farm  production  also  has  been 
extensive,  especially  of  livestock,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, tobacco,  poultry  and  eggs.  The  pres- 
ent trend   Is  toward  Industrialization. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  CEREMONIES, 
INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22.  1959,  the  Philadelphia  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  form  a  delegation  of  distinguished 
legislators  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  on  July  4  at  In- 
dependence Hall.  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  be  favorably  considered  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  so  that  a  con- 
gressional delegation  may  go  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall  on  July  4. 

The  principal  speaker  on  that  occa- 
sion will  be  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningL 
I  believe  this  will  be  a  most  appropriate 
way  of  commemorating  our  National  In- 
dec>endence  Day  and.  at  the  same  time, 
of  paying  honor  to  our  distingxiished 
colleague. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcsoLunoN  352 

Resolution  urging  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  form  a 
delegation  of  distinguished  legislators  to 
come  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies on  July  4,  at  Independence  Hall 
;  Whereas    this    Nation    observes    the    183d 

anniversary  of  Its  independence  on  July  4. 
1959;   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Pounding  Fathers  created  the  historic 
document  of  liberty,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence declaring  the  13  Colonies  a  free 
and  Independent  Nation,  will  obs«rve  this 
occasion  with  appropriate  public  ceremonies 
In  Independence  Hall  at  11  a.m.;  and 

Whereas  this  celebration  will  salute  the 
new  State  of  Alaska  and  will  feature  as  its 
keynote  speaker  the  Honorable  Exnxst 
OsuzKiNO.  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska;   and 

Whereas  an  imdupllcated  historic  moment 
will  be  shared  at  this  observance  when  the 
49-8tar  flag  will  be  raised  officially  for  the 
first  time  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
the  new  flag  does  not  fly  officially  until  the 
4th  of  July  following  the  vote  of  tlie  people 
for  statehood;  therefore 

Resolved  1>y  the  Council  ot  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  form  a  delegation  of  distinguished  legis- 
lators to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
these  ceremonies  on  July  4  at  Independence 
Hall,  as  an  inspiration  to  their  constituents 
all  over  America  to  Join  also  in  the  national 
pilgrimage  to  this  hallowed  shrine;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  representative  for- 
ward invitations  and  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  Hon.  David  L.  Lawrence.  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  John  Morgan 
Davis.  Lieutenant  Qovemor;  Hon.  Hiram  O. 
Andrews,  speaker  of  the  house;  and  Hon. 
M.  Harvey  Taylor,  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  State  senate;  and  to  Hon.  Sam  Raybum, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Philadel- 
phia and  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  request  that  they  bring  this 
ceremony  to  the  attention  of  their  illustrious 
colleagues. 


THE  O'MAHONEY   AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  BANK  MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
iMt  Thursday,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoniy)  submitted  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  1062,  the  bank 
merger  bill.  X  Immediately  requested  the 
views  of  the  three  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies,  namely,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  C?urrency.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  I  have  now  received 
from  these  agencies  letters  giving  their 
views  on  the  Olnlahoney  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
.so  that  other  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  these  vlewa. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkdmmax.  Dcposrr  Insubancc 

Corpobation, 
Washington,  DC,  May  11,  1959. 

Hon.  A.  WiLXIS  ROBEXTSON, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  ScNAToa:  I  was  absent  from 
Washington  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bankers  Association,  and 
hence  I  could  not  follow  the  developments  re- 
lating to  the  bank  merger  bill  (S.  1062) 
which  occurred  during  this  time.  Upon  my 
return  there  were  nuide  available  to  me  cop- 
ies of  the  telegrams  which  you  exchanged 
with  Attorney  General  Rogers  and  a  draft  of 
the  amendment  that  Senator  O'Mahoney 
proposes  to  Introduce  when  the  bill  comes  up 
for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
also  read  with  interest  the  record  of  your 
statements  to  the  Senate  on  this  subject  last 
Thursday,  as  it  appears  in  the  Concrissional 

RECORD. 

In  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  Corporation  approves  and 
recommends  for  enactment  S.  1062,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Further,  the  Corporation  does 
not  favor  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  and 
recommends  that  it  be  not  adopted. 

Oiu-  general  counsel  has  given  considera- 
tion to  the  amendment,  and  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  letter  to  you.  which  sets  forth  the 
basis  for  our  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Dtpostt  Insukanck 

CORPOmATIOK, 

Washington.  May  8,  1959. 
Hon.  A.  Wn.Lis  RoBXKTSoir, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Sbnator:  The  chief  of  staff  of 
your  committee  has  provided  the  Corpora- 
tion with  copies  of  the  telegrams  that  were 
exchanged  last  week  between  yourself,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunlttee.  and  the  Attorney  General, 
pertaining  generally  to  amendments  to  the 
pending  bank  merger  bill  (S.  1062),  and  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  amendment  which  Sena- 
tor O'Mahonet  contemplates  Introducing 
during  the  discussions  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Ylngllng  has  re- 
quested that  we  favor  the  committee  with 
an  expression  of  our  views  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee-approved  draft  of  S.  1063 
fixed  the  administrative  responsibility  and 
decision  in  the  three  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agenclM,  with  public  lnt«rMt  as  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  well-estab- 
lished banking  factors,  together  with  com- 
petltlve  factors,  as  the  fage  to  be  applied 
in  the  determination  of  the  propriety  of  all 
bank  merger  transactions  involving  Insured 
banks.  The  amendment,  while  ostensibly 
leaving  the  decision  authority  in  the  bank- 
ing agenolM,  Oxm  the  oompetttlve  factor  a« 
the  sole  test  In  Judging  the  propriety  of  such 
transactions,  except  in  four  speclfled  In- 
stances, and  then  provides  for  public  hear- 
ings if  either  of  the  banking  agencies  or 
the  Attorney  General  dtsapprorea  the  trans- 
action, and  furthw  provides  for  a  special  ap- 
peal to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  the  Instance  of  any  aggrieved 
party  or  of  the  Attorney  General.  This  brief 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  respective 
proposals  points  up  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment would  effect  fundamental  change*  in 
the  theory,  administration,  and  Jurisdiction 
of  bank  merger  transactions  of  such  oonsa- 


quence  that  it.  In  effect,  would  constitute  a 
new  and  different  proposal. 

As  you  properly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  yesterday,  neither  interested  bank- 
ers nor  the  banking  agencies  which  are 
charged  with  the  primary  responBlbilities 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  as  to  the  applicability  and  propriety 
of  the  amended  proposal.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  three  bank  supervisory  agencies  are 
united  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  for  the  basic  reason  that  it  Is 
their  Joint  view  that  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides a  practical,  effective,  and  workable 
formula  for  the  screening  of  bank  merger 
transactions  in  public  interest,  while  the 
amended  proposal  provides  a  complicated 
formula,  impractical  of  operation,  which  dis- 
sipates responsibility,  and  would  ultimately 
lead  to  confusion  In  administration. 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  contemplates 
the  adoption  and  application  of  Clayton  Act 
terminology  to  banking  transactions  Involv- 
ing mergers,  consolidations,  or  acquisition  of 
assets,  or  assumption  of  deposit  liabilities, 
of  insured  banks.  The  testimony  submitted 
to  your  committee  by  the  several  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Clayton  Act  terminology  cannot, 
in  public  interest,  and  should  not,  for  the 
stability  of  the  banking  structure,  be  applied 
to  banking  transactions.  The  merit  of  this 
contention  is  fully  recognized  in  the 
amended  proposal,  but  there  Is  an  attempt 
to  avoid  or  evade  the  implications  thereof. 
The  CMaboney  amendment  provides  for  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  the  application  of  the 
Clayton  Act  provision  which  would  prohibit 
any  merger  transaction  where  there  is  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition,  and 
thus.  In  four  speclfled  Instances,  transactions 
may  be  approved  notwithstanding  that  the 
transaction  would  result  in  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition.  Proponents  of 
similar  legislation  In  the  past  have  used  the 
four  examples  with  others  generally  as  Illus- 
trations of  the  general  type  of  transactions 
that  should.  In  public  interest,  be  excluded 
from  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  always  admitting  that  the 
Strict  application  of  this  language  would  In 
many  Instances  be  contrary  to  beet  public 
interest.  It  is  evident  from  the  provisions 
of  the  proposal  that  the  present  proponents 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  banking  fac- 
tors, as  set  forth  in  the  committee-approved 
bill,  may  in  many  Instances  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  the  factors  of  competition,  if  our 
sound  banking  structure  Is  to  be  main- 
tained, and  if  the. public  Is  to  be  fully  served. 
However,  It  Is  now  propoeed  that  these  ex- 
ceptions shall  no  longer  be  considered  as 
mere  illustrations  of  general  situations,  but 
that  the  four  stated  exceptions,  and  such 
stated  exceptions  alone,  shall  provide  the 
limited  field  In  which  the  banking  factors 
are  to  be  applied  to  merger  transactions. 
Thus,  Congressman  Cxt.Lia.  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee 
on  the  current  consideration  of  the  subject 
bin,  testified  In  part  m  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
which  otherwise  would  be  faced  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  there  are  other  ctreum- 
stances  In  which,  from  a  banking  standpoint, 
the  acqulsltlnn  of  a  bank  bjr  another  bank 
may  be  In  the  public  Interest.  For  exam- 
ple ••  *.  These  various  situations  are  Il- 
lustrative of  the  circumstances  where  the 
consummation  of  the  transaction  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and  not  be 
banned  under  the  'substantially'  test." 

While  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Cxxxn's  con- 
clusion that  the  illustrations  that  he  gave 
would  not  be  prohibited  by  the  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  Clayton  Act  terminology  to 
such  transaction,  nevertheless  we  must 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  these  Illustrations 
and  others  that  will  be  presented  determine 
coaclusively  that  the  strict  appUoatlon  of 
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the  inflexible  terminology  of  the  Clayton  Act 
to  bank  merger  transactions  would  not  be 
In   best  public  Interest. 

Ill  his  testimony.  Mr.  Joseph  M  Naughton. 
president  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Cumberland.  Md.,  who  appeared  at  the  com- 
mlttee  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Barkers  Association  (committee  hearings, 
p.  73),  set  forth  a  list  of  Illustrative  circum- 
stances m  which  bank  merger  transactions 
m.iv  substantially  lessen  competition,  and 
yet  be  deflrable  In  public  Interest.  Thus, 
Mr.  Naughton  testlfled: 

"Moreover,  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  bank  mergers  may  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  and  yet  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
sound  banking,  such  as  the  following  prac- 
tical examples: 

•1.  Where  there  is  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  bank 
to  t-e  acquired. 

"a.  Where  because  of  Inadequate  manage- 
ment the  acquired  bank's  future  prospects 
are  unfavorable. 

"3.  Where  the  acquired  bank  Is  a  problem 
bank  with  Inadequate  capital  or  unsound 
assets  and  its  acquisition  by  another  bank 
would  be  the  best  practical  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

"4.  Where  the  acquired  bank  has  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  management  succession 
or  Its   nuinagetnent  Is   incompetent. 

••;■  Where  the  acquired  bank  is  an  un- 
ecor.omlc  unit  or  is  too  small  to  meet  the 
nee<ls  of  Its  community  by  providing  loans 
of  sufficient  tlze  or  by  providing  needed 
banslng  facilities. 

"'€.  Where  several  banks  In  a  snutll  town 
are  compelled  by  an  overbanked  situation  to 
resort  to  unsound  competitive  practices 
which  may  eventually  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  such  banks  and  the 
merger  of  the  two  or  more  banks  would, 
therefore,  be  in  the  public  Interest." 

After  hearing  the  views  of  the  three  su- 
pet\  Isory  agencies  and  others  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  including  the  two 
above-mentioned  witnesses,  the  committee 
concluded  In  Its  report  that  competitive 
factors  involved  In  merger  transactions  are 
only  one  element  of  several  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  that  the  committee  wanted  it  to 
be  crystal  clear  that  the  various  tanking 
factors  In  any  particular  case  might  he  held 
to  outweigh  the  competitive  factors.  Now, 
the  OMahoney  amendment  admits  by  Its 
wording  that  there  are  banking  factors  and 
certain  banking  factors  will  outweigh  com- 
petitive factors,  but  It  proposes  to  put  the 
barking  factors  in  a  straltjacket.  Only  the 
Bpe<;lfled  and  limited  banking  factors  men- 
tioned In  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  can 
outweigh  competitive  factors,  and  this  pro- 
vial  dh  marks  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  O'Mahoney 
ami'ndment.  The  corporation  believes  that 
the  philosophy  stated  by  the  committee  In 
thii  report  la  sound  and  valid,  and  oontti- 
lut«<s  the  proper  approach  for  providing  a 
K>R«  for  the  screening  of  bank  merger  trans- 
actions. 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  recognlaes  the 
foil :)wlnK  four  InsUnees  in  which  the  bank- 
ing factors  may  outweigh  or  ovtrrlds  the 
coni|>etltJve  factors: 

1  Where  there  U  probability  of  the  ulti- 
mo .e  failure  of  one  of  the  merging  banks; 

a  Where  one  of  them  has  Inadequate  or 
Incompetent  management; 

3  Where  one  of  the  banks  is  a  problem 
bark  with  Inadequate  capital  and  unsound 
asB<Hs;  or 

4  Where  several  banks  In  a  small  town 
are  compelled  by  an  overbanked  situation  to 
re«)rt  to  unsound  competitive  practices. 

The  foregoing  factors,  enumerated  in  tbe 
am?ndment,  are  quite  proper  as  instances  or 
Illustrations  of  situations  where  the  Hanking 


factors  must  be  predominant.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  such  factors  are  set 
forth  in  the  disjunctive,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  factors  in  actual  cases  normally 
occur  in  the  conjunctive.  Thus,  In  most  In- 
stances it  is  not  practical,  feasible,  or  even 
possible,  to  Justify  or  criticize  a  merger  trans- 
action by  the  consideration  of  a  single  factor, 
for  if  a  single  factor  were  considered  alone,  It 
might  well  be  that  one  answer  would  be 
achieved,  while  if  all  of  the  factors  be  con- 
sidered Jointly,  giving  due  weight  to  each, 
then  a  different  answer  would  properly  be 
reached.  Also,  the  factors  that  are  enum- 
erated In  the  amendment  constitute  some  of 
the  many  factors  that  provide  an  equally 
proper  basis  for  approval,  and  by  proper  basis 
I  mean  that  such  transactions  are  In  public 
Interest  and  In  conjunction  with  sound 
banking. 

One  of  the  major  considerations  that  gives 
rise  to  merger  transactions  in  smaller  banks 
located  in  smaller  communities  is  the  lack 
of  management  succession — not  a  failure  of 
management,  but  rather  the  reallEatlon  by 
management  that  the  death  or  jjermanent 
illness  of  a  single  Individual  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  Institution.  As  of  today, 
management  is  adequate  and  competent,  and, 
therefore,  the  second  factor  enumerated  in 
the  O'Mahoney  proposal  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable, and  there  is  no  provision  made  In 
the  amendment  for  such  a  situation. 

Permit  n»e  to  elaborate  briefly.  In  actual 
cases  produced  by  lack  of  management  suc- 
cession, management  and  the  supervisory 
agencies  alike  are  often  faced  with  the  al- 
ternate propositions  of  merger  or  liquida- 
tion. Neither  wants  to  deprive  the  conunu- 
nlty  of  existing  and  needed  banking  services. 
Congress  cannot  legislate  against  liquida- 
tion, but  Congress  can  provide  for  this  kind 
of  a  case,  and  it  has  so  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  authorizes  approval  of 
transactions  where  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions are  predominant.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, liquidation  would  be  the  only  course 
open  and  available. 

Our  economy  Is  generally  expanding,  but 
the  rate  of  growth  will  vary  as  between  re- 
gions and  the  banks  must  be  able  to  adjust 
to  and  serve  the  ever -changing  needs  of  trade 
and  commerce  within  their  conununltles. 
With  growing  communities,  there  Is  need  for 
enlarged  financial  services,  and  hence  it  is 
found  that  the  needs  for  larger  loans,  the 
need  for  additional  categories  or  tjrpes  of 
credit,  the  need  for  generally  expanded  bank- 
ing services  may  be  one  of  the  underlying 
factors  that  encourage  merger  transactions. 
Within  proper  limiu,  these  may  be  repre- 
sentative of  sound  justification  for  mergers 
which  are  consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 

The  foregoing  concerns  growing  regions 
and  communities.  As  has  been  said,  our 
economy  la  generally  expanding,  but,  in 
fact,  decline*  will  be  taking  place  in  soma 
communities  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
advance,  and  banks  in  such  oommunltles, 
too,  must  be  able  to  adjust  to  their  chang- 
ing sute.  The  relocation  of  a  factory  or  the 
bypaaalng  of  a  town  by  a  superhighway  may 
convert  a  once  active  and  proaperotis  oonv- 
munlty  to  an  inactive,  sleepy  village.  The 
construcUon  of  a  dam  or  power  project,  with 
consequent  flooding  of  large  traote  of  fertile 
farmland,  represent  other  Instanoea  which 
may  occur  and  which  Justify  the  merger  of 
banking  institutions.  Yet  these  situations 
do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  four 
speclfled  exceptions. 

Again,  the  primary  considerations  for  bank 
mergers  do  not  ordinarily  appear  as  single 
and  isolated  Items  providing  the  basts  for 
such  transactions,  but  they  are  ordinarily 
present  in  the  conjunctive  and  with  other 
factors  frequently  unique  to  the  partlctilar 
transaction.  It  is  submitted  that  it  is  only 
by  a  consideration  of  all  tbe  factors  present 
that  a  proper  determination  can  be  made  as 


to  whether  the  merger  transaction  is  in 
public  Interest  and  consistent  with  sound 
banking.  The  committee  proposal  permits — 
and  even  requires — that  such  determination 
be  made  In  each  instance.  We  submit  that 
the  guide  of  public  interest,  after  a  consid- 
eration of  all  the  factors,  provides  a  worthy 
gage,  which  will  take  Into  consideration  not 
only  the  usual,  but  likewise  the  unusual, 
elements  of  the  transaction.  It  is  necessary. 
If  proper  decisions  be  made,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  all  these  factors. 

Congress  has  established  a  criterion  of 
banking  factors.  More  than  20  years  ago  the 
formula  was  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  as  a  guide  not  only  to 
the  Corporation,  but  to  the  other  supervisory 
agencies,  for  consideration  in  determining 
whether  applying  banks  ehould  be  eligible 
for  Federal  deposit  Insurance,  and  in  con- 
blderatlon  of  branch  applications.  It  has 
now  been  broadened  so  that  the  Comptroller 
must  take  into  consideration  these  factors  in 
gn^anting  national  bank  charters,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  must  consider  them  in  actions  upon 
applications  for  membership  in  the  system. 
These  factors  have  been  put  to  practical 
use  and  application  over  a  period  of  more 
than  20  years  by  the  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies,  and  thus  the  factors  have 
ttood  the  test  of  time  as  being  comp>etent 
guides  by  which  to  gage  the  propriety  of 
banking  transactions.  The  committee-ap- 
proved bill  has  reaffirmed  the  use  of  these 
fstablished  factors  as  basic  criteria  for  the 
determination  of  the  propriety  of  merger 
transactions.  The  committee  bill,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  charges  the  agencies  with  the 
responsibility  of  appraising  the  impact  of  the 
merger  transaction  on  competition  by  a  con- 
tlderatlon  of  the  factors  of  competition  and 
monopoly.  An  amendment  to  the  bill,  made 
by  the  committee  but  not  appearing  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  proposal,  requires  the 
tigency  on  all  occasions,  except  In  the  in- 
stance of  an  emergency,  to  seek  the  views 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  competitive 
and  monopolistic  factors.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  Attorney  General  has  no  re- 
sponsibility in  reference  to  the  banking  fac- 
tors, and.  further,  his  views,  as  expressed  in 
any  memorandum  that  he  gives  to  the  agen- 
cies, are  persuasive  and  not  binding.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  bill,  by  its  terms, 
and  the  committee,  by  its  report,  makes  it 
clear  and  certain  that  the  banking  factors 
may  in  certain  instances  outweigh  the  com- 
petitive factors,  and  so  the  committee  bill 
by  its  provisions  makes  public  interest  and 
puMlc  welfare  the  guide  by  which  to  gage 
these  transactions.  The  discretion  and  de- 
cision in  the  weighing  of  the  factors  are 
vested  exclusively  in  the  appropriate  bcmk- 
ing  agency.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  proper 
grant  of  authority.  It  centralizes  responsi- 
bility in  tba  agendea  best  qualified  to  dis* 
charge  such  responsibility. 

The  IsstMs  that  arc  presented  by  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  have  heretofore  been 
presented  and  discussed  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congraas.  It  has  been  on*  of  th« 
major  contentions  of  those  favoring  the  ap- 
plication of  th*  inflexible  rui**  of  th*  Clayton 
Act  to  banking  transactions  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Clayton  Act  has  been  Judicially 
Interpreted.  Aa  a  corollary,  they  point  out 
that  the  word  "tmduly,"  as  used  In  the  com- 
mittee approved  bill,  has  not  been  Judicially 
interpreted.  I  submit  that  these  arguments 
are  not  entirely  valid,  and.  further,  that  they 
do  not  constitute  a  proper  basis  for  the 
adoption  of  Clayton  Act  terminology,  subject 
only  to  the  exceptions  noted  in  the  current 
proposal,  in  lieu  of  the  adoption  of  the  bank- 
ing factors  as  the  primary  considerations  to 
be  applied  to  such  transactions. 

The  chairman  most  aptly  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Thursday  that 
there  has  only  been  one  adjudicated  case  in 
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the  banking  Industry  \inder  the  provisions 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  llils  decision  provides 
no  help  or  ^Ide  to  the  Attorney  General  or 
to  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  for  a  test 
as  to  what  constitute*  "a  substantial  les- 
sening of  competition."  The  adjudicated 
case,  Transamerica  Corporation  v.  Board  of 
Governors  (20e  P.  2d  163) .  Involved  a  citation 
of  Transamerica  C!orp.,  a  holding  company, 
by  the  board  of  governors,  alleging  that 
Transamerica  had  violated  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  in  that  It  and  Its  predecessors 
had  continuously  and  systematically  (or 
many  years  been  acquiring  stocks  of  inde- 
pendent commercial  banks  located  in  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, and  Arizona,  and  "the  effect  of  such 
acquisitions  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition,  restrain  commerce,  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly."  The  appellate  court,  In 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  trial  court, 
stated  that  the  application  of  this  clause 
(sec.  7  of  the  Clayton  Act)  requires  a  pre- 
liminary determination  of  the  "area  of  ef- 
fective competition"  between  the  companies 
Involved  before  the  question  of  competition 
may  b«  considered.  Because  the  Board  had 
not  fixed  the  "area  of  effective  competition" 
and  had  not  made  findings  related  to  such 
area,  the  proceedings  against  Transamerica 
were  dismissed.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
case  to  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  can  point 
that  will  give  him  any  assistance  in  resolv- 
ing the  validity  of  any  transaction  between 
two  or  more  Individual  banks.  I  repeat,  this 
case  constitutes  the  only  Judicial  authority 
In  the  banking  industry  on  the  subject. 

We  turn  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  "un- 
duly," which  has  been  criticized  l>ecause  the 
word  has  "practically  no  Judicial  analysis" 
and  "its  meaning  Is  unclear."  Again,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee,  in  his  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  pointed  out  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1920  provides 
for  "unduly  restrain  competition,"  and  this 
terminology  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  being  language  with  mean- 
ing. 

P^irther,  there  have  been  frequent  refer- 
ences in  the  current  and  prior  hearings  on 
this  and  similar  bills  to  the  /nternaftonal 
Shoe  case  (280  U.S.  291).  It  has  been  char- 
acterized as  one  of  the  bulwarks  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Clayton  Act.  Reference 
to  this  case  Is  made  in  the  committee  report 
on  this  subject. 

Pertinent  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "un- 
duly," I  quote  from  a  paragraph  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  case: 

"Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  its  terms 
and  the  nature  of  the  remedy  prescribed 
plainly  suggest,  was  Intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  the  evils  which 
were  supposed  to  flow  from  the  undue  lessen- 
ing of  competition.  In  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany V.  Federal  Trade  Commission  (282  Fed. 
81,  87) ,  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  third  cir- 
cuit applied  the  test  to  the  Clayton  Act 
which  had  theretofore  been  held  applicable 
to  the  Sherman  Act,  namely,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  legality  was  the  absence  or  presence 
of  prejudice  to  the  public  Interest  by  unduly 
restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstruct- 
ing the  due  course  of  trade." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  In  this  case, 
which  Is  recognized,  as  stated  above,  as  one 
Of  the  landmarks  In  Clayton  Act  litigation, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  some  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "unduly"  as  It  might 
apply  to  competition  and  monopoly. 

From  a  discussion  of  generalities  pertain- 
ing to  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  let's  now 
turn  to  some  specifics.  I  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  wording  of  the  fourth  exception 
noted  in  the  amendment  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  competitive  standard,  being  the 
clause  that  reads  as  follows:  "Or  that  sev- 
eral banks  In  a  small  town  are  compelled  by 
an  overbanked  situation  to  resort  to  unsound 
competitive  practices  which  may  eventually 


have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  condition  of 
such  banks  and  the  merger  of  the  two  or 
more  banks  would,  therefore,  be  In  public 
Interest."  I  would  first  Inquire  as  to  how 
small  a  town  must  be  to  be  a  small  town, 
or  how  large  a  town  can  be  and  still  be  a 
small  town.  Is  It  a  pop\iIatlon  of  600,  or 
1.000,  or  6,000,  or  10,000,  or  26.000,  or  100,- 
000?  I  assume  that  we  can  consider  that  a 
town  with  a  population  of  1  million  Is  a  big 
town  or  a  city,  but  what  about  a  town  of 
25,000,  and  if  25,000  be  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, why  is  it  different  from  a  town  of 
26.000  or  27.000?  Certainly  the  language,  as 
proposed  In  the  amendment,  is  no  criterion 
for  lack  of  ambiguity.  Further,  this  clause 
provides  for  a  finding  that  banks  are  com- 
pelled by  an  overbanked  situation  to  resort 
to  unsound  competitive  practices.  May  I 
submit  that  It  would  be  impractical.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  any  of  the  agencies  charged 
with  responsibility  hereunder  to  make  a 
finding  that  the  bank  or  banks  were  com- 
pelled by  their  competitors  to  engage  In  un- 
sound practices.  Now.  It  Is  true  that  ter- 
minology similar  to  this  has  been  used  by 
witnesses  when  they  were  citing  this  as  an 
example  or  Illustration  for  the  Inapplicabil- 
ity of  Clayton  Act  terminology,  but  there 
was  no  intention,  by  the  use  of  the  illus- 
tration, that  it  should  be  verbatim  incor- 
porated as  a  fixed  condition  in  an  applicable 
statute.  A  consideration  of  this  provision 
Indicates  that  clarity  of  expression  has  not 
been  achieved  In  the  proposal. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  provision  for  pub- 
lic hearing  and  appeal  therefrom  to  the  ap- 
pellate court  of  the  District  of  Ck)lumbla. 
The  proposal  contemplates  that  the  appli- 
cant banlts  will  file  an  application  for  Ini- 
tial consideration  of  the  merger  with  the 
appropriate  bank  supervisory  agency.  Such 
agency  will  then  seek  the  views  of  the  other 
two  banking  agencies  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. If  either  of  the  agencies  or  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  does  not  approve  the  transaction, 
and  the  appropriate  agency  vested  with  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision  wants  to  ap- 
prove, then.  l>efore  doing  so,  It  must  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  application.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  a  unanimity  of 
views  on  every  application  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  public  hearing,  and  in  every 
instance  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
such   public  hearing. 

Under  this  provision,  notwithstanding  the 
banking  agencies  approve  the  merger,  and  the 
appropriate  agency  finds  that  an  emergency 
exists,  the  Attorney  General  nevertheless  can 
still  require  a  hearing.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  Is  that  no  emergency  action  can  be 
taken  with  assurance  by  the  Corporation  to 
render  financial  assistance  to  a  troubled 
bank,  as  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  without  waiting  30  days  for 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  This  pro- 
vision would  unreasonably  restrict  and 
hamper  the  Corporation  In  many  Instances 
In  the  discharge  of  Its  Insurance  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  disapproval 
by  the  Attorney  General,  necessitating  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Is  not  restricted  to  his  conclu- 
sions from  a  consideration  of  competitive 
factors,  but  may  be  based  on  a  disagreement 
with  the  banking  agencies  on  the  banking 
factor  exceptions. 

We  have  heretofore  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  hearing  is  to  be  held  by — or  before — 
the  agency  which  has  been  fully  informed  as 
to  the  facts — pros  and  cons — and,  on  the 
basis  thereof,  has  ruled  In  favor  of  the 
merger.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  advan- 
tage to  requiring  the  banks  to  take  this  addi- 
tional hurdle,  involving  as  It  does  delay  and 
expenses,  particularly  before  the  agency  that 
Is  theretofore  fully  Informed.  Perchance  the 
hearing  provides  a  record  for  a  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation. The  amendment  does  not  state 
whether  the  appellate  court  shall  on  appeal 
consider  the  facts  "de  novo,"  or  shall  be  lim- 


ited to  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
agency  decision  is  substantially  supported  by 
the  evidence.  This  provides  another  area  of 
ambiguity  and  doubt. 

Then  as  to  the  record — It  is  contemplated 
by  the  committee  bill,  and  I  assume  by  the 
amendment,  that  the  agency  decision  will  be 
in  part  supported  by  materials  and  data  in 
the  records  and  files  of  the  appropriate 
agency.  As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  in-- 
formation  that  bank  supervisors  obtain  con- 
cerning banks  under  their  supervision  is  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  examination,  and 
other  special  reports  of  the  Individual  banks. 
For  years  State  and  Federal  bank  8up>ervlBora 
have  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  confidential  and  privileged 
character  of  reports  of  examination.  The 
supervisory  agencies  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  they  can  only  adequately  discharge  their 
responsiblUUes  if  the  integrity  of  the  reporU 
of  examination  is  maintained.  The  propoeU 
tion  is  fundamental  to  supervisory  authority. 
Returning  to  the  hearing,  the  agency  will  not 
(cannot  with  propriety)  put  Into  the  record 
of  the  hearing  its  confidential  files  and  data. 
Thus,  if  the  decision  l>e  appealed,  the  appel. 
late  court  can  get  a  full  record  of  the  hear- 
ing, but  it  will  not  have  access  to  the  priv- 
ileged facts,  which  facts  may  be  decisive  of 
the  agency  decision.  These  considerations 
provide  a  real  obstacle  to  the  use  of  Judicial 
review  ns  a  vital  step  in  stopping  bank  merger 
transactions. 

The  public  hearing  and  appeal  provisions, 
which  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  amend- 
ment, do  not  provide  techniques  which  will 
be  of  material  value  in  arriving  at  a  proper 
decision  In  bank  merger  transactions,  and 
again  we  mean  decisions  in  public  Interest. 
The  procedxuea  required  by  the  amendment 
provide  confusion,  dissipation  of  responsi- 
bility, and  add  delay  and  expense,  all  without 
any  compensating  advantage.  The  commit- 
tee-approved  bill  vests  primary  responsibility 
for  screening  banking  transactions  In  one  of 
the  three  supervisory  agencies.  It  requires 
the  several  supervisory  agencies  to  harmo- 
nize their  policies  on  merger  transactions. 
It  also  requires  the  agencies  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on 
competitive  factors,  except  in  emergency 
transactions.  However,  the  test  to  be  ap- 
plied is  public  interest,  public  good — a  right 
good  guide — and  the  final  decision  is  made 
by  the  agency  which  has  the  greatest  knowl- 
edge and  experience  with  the  merging  Insti- 
tutions. It  is  our  view  that  the  committee 
bill  provides  a  proper  and  adequate  means 
of  screening  merger  transactions  among 
banks,  curtailing  them  to  the  extent  that 
they  should  be  limited,  but  permitting  such 
transactions  to  occur  that  provide  a  basis  for 
continuing  service  to  the  public  at  the  same 
or  Improved  levels. 

For  these  many  reasons,  we  sincerely  rec> 
ommend  that  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  be 
disapproved,  and  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
committee-approved  bill. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

ROTAL   L.   COBUaK. 

Oeneral  Counsel. 

Board  or  OovxaNOas, 
Feocxal  Rcsexvk  Ststkm, 

Washington.  May  $.  1959. 
The  Honorable  A.  Wnxis  Robebtsoh, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currer.cy, 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAx  Mb.  Chaoukan  :  It  Is  imderstood  from 
the  chief  of  staff  of  your  committee  that 
you  wish  to  have  the  views  of  the  Board  re- 
garding an  amendment  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonzt  on  May  7,  1959,  to  the  bill 
S.  1062,  relating  to  bank  mergers  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  your  commlttM  on 
April  17. 

*rhe  Board  strongly  opposes  enactment  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  In  the  Board's 
opinion,  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
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be  directly  at  variance  with  the  underlying 
purposes  of  the  bin  as  reported  by  yo«r  com- 
mittee. The  reasons  for  the  Board's  position 
are  set  forth  in  detail  In  the  enclosed  memo, 
rnr  dum. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  (1)  Prohibit  the  Federal  bank  super- 
vlS'Dry  agencies  from  approving  any  bank 
merger  If  Its  effect  might  be  substantially  to 
leaien  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly,  except  in  certain  limited  circum- 
stances described  in  the  amendment:  (2)  re- 
quJ-e  the  appropriate  bank  supervisory  au- 
thttrlty  to  hold  a  hearing  In  any  case  In 
which  either  of  the  other  two  Federal  bank 
supervisory  authorities  or  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral expresses  disapproval  of  a  proposed 
merger;  (3)  allow  an  appeal  from  the  decision*, 
of  the  bank  supervisory  authority,  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  any  party  adversely  affected  or  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral;  and  (4)  require  each  of  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  to  submit  a  report 
twice  a  year  with  respect  to  all  bank  mergers 
approved  by  it.  Indicating  the  names  and  re- 
sources of  the  banks  involved  and  submit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  the  other 
Federal  bank  euper\  isory  agencies  and  by  the 
Attorney  General  regarding  the  competitive 
factors  involved  in  the  merger. 

The  proposed  amendment,  by  pnohlbiting 
approval  of  any  merger  Uiat  might  substan- 
tially lessen  competition,  would  bar  all  oon- 
•ideration  of  other  factors  that  might  make  a 
proposed  merger  desirable,  or  even  essential, 
in  the  public  Interest.  This  would  repre- 
sent a  fundamental  change  in  the  concept 
of  the  reported  bill  which  contemplates  Uiat 
due  weight  should  be  given  to  financial  con- 
dition, character  of  management,  and  con- 
ventenoe  and  needs  of  the  community,  as 
well  ss  effect  upon  competition.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  "substantial  lessening"  at 
competition  the  controlling  factor  In  all 
cases. 

The  holding  of  hearings  with  respect  to 
bank  mergers  as  required  by  the  amendment 
would  be  inadvisable  and  in  many  cases 
could  havs  detrimental  effects  upon  tlie 
banks  involved,  their  custonaers.  and  the 
general  public.  The  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  granting  Judicial  review 
of  orders  of  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  at 
the  instance  of  aggrieved  parties  are  unneces- 
sary. 

The  authority  that  would  be  given  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  obUln  Judicial  review  of 
the  hanking  agency's  decision  would  vest  in 
the  Attorney  General  an  effective  control  over 
bank  mergers  that  would  tend  to  minimize. 
If  not  Ignore,  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  such  a  merger 
is  in  the  overall  public  interest.  Again, 
this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  concept 
of  giving  due  weight  to  all  factors  pertinent 
to  the  public  Interest  and  not  to  competi- 
tion alone.  It  would  also  be  at  variance 
With  the  concept  of  the  bill  of  vesting  Judg- 
ment in  the  l}ank  supervisory  agencies  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  statutory  factors  In- 
cluding the  competitive  effect  of  a  particu- 
lar merger.  Furthermore,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral would  bt  placed  In  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  representing  the  United  States  In 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  a  Federal 
agency  while  at  the  same  time  represenUng 
the  agency  itself  as  appellee,  unless,  of 
course,  special  arrangements  were  made  for 
Uie  use  by  such  agency  of  its  own  counsel. 

For  these  reasons  the  Board  earnestly 
hopes  that  the  proposed  amendment  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Cakbt  Baldkbstoit, 

Vice  Chairman. 

MrMORATTOtn*  Rbgaukng  Amxndmknt  Sug- 
gested BT  ScNAToa  CMabonst  to  Bank 
McBGEB  Bn.L  (S.  1062) 

(1)  The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit any  merger  the  effect  of  which  may 


be  substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  ntonopoly.  T'be  obvious  ef- 
fect of  this  prohibition  would  be  to  make 
substantial  lessening  of  competition,  the 
standard  now  contained  in  the  Clayton  Act, 
the  controlling  test  as  to  bank  mergers.  It 
would  require  disapproval  of  any  merger 
which  might  quantitatively  lessen  competi- 
tion, notwithstanding  offsetting  favorable 
factors  that  would  clearly  make  the  proposed 
merger  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 
While  the  proposed  amendment  would  par- 
port  to  set  forth  certain  sltuatlcms  In  which 
this  proliibltion  would  not  apply,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  situations  described  in 
the  amendment  are  exhaustive  of  the  types 
Of  situations  that  might  require  consumma- 
tion erf  a  bank  merger  even  though  it  would 
lessen  competition.  In  other  wc»-ds,  the  pnx)- 
poced  amendment  would  be  directly  con- 
trary to  a  fundamental  concept  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  which  ts  designed  to  enable  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  to  consider  and 
weigh  various  ttiCton  affecting  the  public 
Interest.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  merger  upon  oocnpetltlon. 

As  stated  in  the  report  ot  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee  of  April 
17,  1950.  it  is  essential  in  the  case  of  a  bank 
merger  that  any  lessening  of  competition 
"should  not  be  tised  as  a  controlling  or  de- 
terminative factor  in  and  of  Itself"  (p.  22) 
and  "that  the  competitive  factors,  however 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  are  not,  in  and  of 
themselves,  controlling  on  the  decision"  (p. 
24). 

(2)  The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  holding  of  a  hearing  with  reelect 
to  every  merger  considered  by  one  of  the 
three  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  as 
to  which  either  ot  the  other  bank  supter- 
Tisory  authorities  or  tlie  Depcu-tment  of  Jus- 
tice have  expressed  disapproval.  Such  a 
hearing  requirement  could  well  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest.  Tbe  stand- 
ards stated  in  the  repwrted  bill  would  re- 
quire the  appropriate  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cy to  consider  the  financial  ccHiditlon  and 
competency  of  management  of  the  banks 
lnvolve<l.  as  well  as  the  competitive  effect  ot 
the  proposed  merger.  In  order  to  provide  a 
complete  record,  a  hearing  would  of  neces- 
sity contain  references  to  the  internal  con- 
dition and  management  of  a  bank  that  for 
good  reasons  should  not  be  disclosed  other 
than  to  the  authority  considering  the  mat- 
ter. 

Various  items  of  informaticMi  of  this  kind, 
taken  alone,  could  easUy  give  rise  to  un- 
founded nunors  as  to  the  financial  condition 
ol  a  bank,  the  adequacy  of  lu  capital  suuc- 
ture,  or  the  character  of  its  management, 
and  might  well  result  in  Irreparable  injury 
to  the  bank.  Its  stockholders,  its  depositors, 
and  the  public.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
auch  information  has  always  been  treated  in 
the  most  confidential  manner  tty  all  bank 
supervisory  authorities,  Fui^henn<»e,  reve- 
lation of  all  information  relating  to  the  re- 
quired consideration  of  the  competitive  ef- 
fect of  a  proposed  merger  could  easily  result 
in  giving  competing  banks  information  now 
held  in  confidence  which  might  unjustly 
injure  the  competitive  position  and  business 
prospects  of  the  bank  involved. 

(3)  Apart  from  the  inadvisablllty  of  such 
hearings,  the  holding  of  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  bank  mergers  Is  questionable.  The 
Federal  bank  supervisOTy  agency  that  would 
be  required  to  pass  on  a  l>ank  merger  would 
be  the  agency  that  normally  has  supervislcMi 
of  the  bank  that  would  continue  after  the 
merger.  That  agency  would,  therefore,  have 
available  to  it,  or  could  obtain,  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  financial  condition,  manage- 
ment, and  other  factors  pertinent  to  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  merger  should  be 
permitted.  A  hearing  would  add  lltUe  or 
nothing  to  the  Information  available  to  that 
agency  and  needed  by  it  in  order  to  appraise 
the  merger  In  the  light  of  the  statutory 
standards. 


(4)  The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire hearings  even  In  those  cases  in  which, 
because  of  emergency  circumstances,  a  report 
would  not  be  required  under  the  reported 
bill  to  be  obtained  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. For  example,  if  one  of  the  Federal 
bank  supervisory  agencies  should  express  its 
disapproval  of  the  proposed  merger,  for 
Whatever  reason,  a  hearing  would  be  manda- 
tory, despite  the  existence  of  emergency  con- 
ditions requiring  immediate  action. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment authorizing  appeal  from  a  bank  super- 
visory agency's  decision  on  a  proposed  merger 
are  unnecessary.  Under  preeent  law,  a  per- 
son aggrieved  by  the  agency's  decision  could 
seek  Judicial  review  of  tl^  agency's  action, 
either  through  a  suit  fcM*  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment or  an  injunction,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  wherein  a  court  of  law  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  agency's  decision  was  ca- 
pricious or  arbitrary  or  in  excess  of  its  statu- 
tory authority. 

(6)  The  provision  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment that  would  give  the  Attorney  General 
a  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  one 
of  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  as  to  a  pro- 
posed merger  would  obviously  afford  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  an  effective  power  to 
substitute  its  judgment  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  banking  agency  and  to  assert  that  power 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Department's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  effect  of  the  merger  upon  com- 
petition, without  regard  to  any  favorable 
factors  that  would  make  the  proposed  merger 
desirable  in  the  public  interest.  Again,  this 
result  would  clearly  be  contrary  to  the  basic 
Intent  of  the  reported  bill. 

In  this  connection.  It  ts  Important  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  event  an  appeal  should  be 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  unless  the  agency 
involved  obtained  its  own  counsel,  there 
wotild  result  a  situation  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  would  appear  before  the  ap- 
pellate court  tx}th  aa  the  appellant  and  also 
as  representative  ot  the  appellee,  the  partic- 
ular bank  supervisory  authority  whose  deci- 
sion would  be  In  question.  This  result 
would,  of  course,  follow  from  the  fact  that 
the  Attorney  General,  as  the  legal  officer  of 
the  United  States,  normally  represents  agen- 
cies oC  the  Federal  Government  in  suits 
Involving  such  agencies. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  give  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  an  unqualified  right  to 
challenge  the  decision  of  the  appropriate 
bank  supervisory  agency  by  appeal  to  a  court 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  disapproval  of  the 
merger  on  the  ground  of  Its  competitive  ef- 
fect. Nevertheless,  the  Attorney  General's 
right  to  appeal  would  not  be  limited  to  cases 
!n  which  he  might  disagree  with  tJie  banking 
agency's  Judgment  as  to  effect  on  competi- 
tion; on  appeal  he  could  challenge  that 
agency's  Judgment  as  to  factors  related  to 
financial  condition,  character  of  manage- 
ment, and  other  matters  wholly  unrelated  to 
competitive  effect. 

It  should  l>e  borne  in  mind  that,  if  a  pro- 
posed merger  approved  by  one  of  the  banking 
agencies  should  In  fact  violate  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  Attorney  General  would  continue 
to  have  power  to  prevent  the  merger  pur- 
suant to  his  Jtnlsdlctlon  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  situation, 
however,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  substituting  the  judgment 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  that  of  the 
banking  agency  as  to  all  statutory  factors, 
including  competition,  notwithstanding  the 
banking  agency's  speclalteed  experience  In 
the  field  of  banking.  This  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  sound  philosophy  of  the 
reported  blU  and  the  proposed  amendment 
Itself,  both  of  which  would  pUce  in  the  bank- 
ing agencies  charged  with  primary  super- 
Tislon  of  the  institutions  involved  the  re- 
sponsibility for  exercising  Judgment  as  to  aU 
of  the  statutory  factors  Including  the  com- 
petitive effects  of  a  proposed  bank  merger. 
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TMCASUBT  Depabtment, 

COMPTROLLZB  OF  TH«  CTJKRINCT, 

Washington,  DC,  May  11, 1959. 

Hon.  A.  WiLXIS  ROBBtTSON. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate.  WaaMngton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dcab  M».  Chaibmam:  You  have  re- 
quested our  comments  on  an  amendment  to 
S  1062.  the  bank  merger  bill,  Introduced  by 
Senator  O'Mahonkt. 

The  basic  aim  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  the  standards  contained  In  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  applicable  to  bank  mer- 
gers and  to  naake  competitive  standards  con- 
clusive. Both  of  these  proposals  have  been 
tully  considered  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions, and  have  been  rejected.  For  reasons 
previously  stated  on  many  occasions  before 
congressional  committees  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Is  opposed  to  this  approach  to 
bank  mergers.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  take  effective  control  over  bank 
mergers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bank  super- 
visory agencies  and  place  It  In  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  As  we  testified 
before  your  committee  S.  1062  as  Introduced 
by  you  for  yourself  and  Senators  Ptn^BUORT 
and  Cafchaxt  Implies  recognition  that  a 
strong  banking  system  is  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  that  banking  Is  a  super- 
vised and  regulated  Industry.  It  would  ex- 
tend Federal  regulation  to  bank  mergers  not 
now  subject  to  Federal  control  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  existing  banking  struc- 
ture and  It  would  leave  Jurisdiction  over 
bank  mergers  In  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  weigh  and  adequately 
consider  the  lihportant  banking  factors  In 
conjunction  with  purely  competitive  factors 
In  order  to  arrive  at  fair  and  well-balanced 
decisions. 

The  adoption  of  the  OltCahoney  amend- 
ment which  would  make  competitive  fac- 
tors conclusive  completely  Ignores  the 
fact  that  banking  Is  an  Industry  clothed 
With  the  public  Interest  and  that  the 
public  interest  must  be  considered  in 
bank  merger  transactions.  As  you  know, 
a  representative  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  testified  before  your  committee 
that  that  Department  In  enforcing  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  must  determine  whether 
there  is  a  substantial  lessening  of  competi- 
tion without  viewing  that  In  the  light  of  the 
public  Interest.  The  banking  agencies  on 
the  other  hand  do  take  into  consideration, 
and  under  S.  1062  as  reported  would  be  spe- 
cifically permitted  to  take  into  consideration 
In  passing  upon  bank  mergers  the  iisual 
banking  factors  such  as  the  effect  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  banking  system,  the  effect 
upon  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, the  effect  upon  the  particular  banks 
Involved,  whether  the  resulting  institution 
will  be  capably  managed,  soundly  capital- 
ized, and  in  a  sound  asset  condition,  and 
whether  the  plan  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
stockholders  of  each  of  the  banks.  Thus, 
under  8.  1062  as  reported  the  banking  agen- 
cies woiild  be  pernUtted  to  act  upon  bank 
mergers  after  full  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  which  should  be  considered  and  in 
the  light  of  the  public  interest. 

The  use  of  the  word  "unduly"  in  8.  1062 
would  give  the  banking  agencies  needed  flexi- 
bility whereas  the  substitution  by  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  of  the  phase  "sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition"  would  in- 
ject into  banking  a  rigidity  which  would  be 
blghly  undesirable. 

We  have  previously  testified  that  the  ap- 
plicability to  banks  of  percentages  which 
bave  been  ap];died  to  industrial  corporations 
under  Clayton  Act  language,  would  clearly 
not  be  in  the  public  interest.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  relevant  market  for 
banking  is  for  the  most  part  local  rather 
than  national  In  scope. 


S.  1062  would  require  the  appropriate  bank 
supervisory  agency  in  passing  upon  bank 
mergers  to  seek  the  views  of  the  other  two 
bfuak  supervisory  agencies  and  to  request  a 
report  from  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
competitive  factors  involved.  The  O'Mahoney 
amendment  would  add  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  event  either  of  the  other 
two  banking  agencies  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral disapproves  the  application  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  at  which  all  Interested 
parties  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  testify,  and  from  which  any  party 
adversely  affected  or  the  Attorney  General 
could  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  amendment  does 
not  make  It  clear  that  the  disapproval  must 
be  on  competitive  grovinds  nor  that  any  such 
hearing  shall  be  confined  solely  to  competi- 
tive factors.  Should  it  be  contemplated  that 
such  a  public  hearing  would  not  be  confined 
to  competitive  factors  but  would  require  a 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved  in 
the  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove,  it 
would  introduce  Into  banking  a  completely 
novel  and,  in  our  view,  dangerous  concept 
which  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
without  first  having  had  serious  and  ade- 
quate consideration  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees.  Public  hearings  have 
never  been  held  on  the  mergers  of  financial 
Institutions  and  for  very  good  reasons.  We 
know  of  no  State  which  requires  public  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  bank  mergers.  Con- 
sideration of  bank  mergers  by  supervisory 
agencies  involves  consideration  of  intimate 
details  of  the  conditions  and  affairs  of  the 
banks  involved  including  management  weak- 
nesses, investment  depreciations,  classified 
loans,  and  other  such  matters  which  should 
not  be  made  public.  A  great  deal  of  the  In- 
formation considered  by  bank  supervisory 
agencies  In  passing  upon  bank  mergers  is 
contained  in  the  examination  reports  of  the 
banks.  Traditionally,  since  1863  these  re- 
ports have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  con- 
fidential not  only  by  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies,  but  also  by  the  courts.  See  Bank 
of  America  National  Trust  and  Savings  Asso' 
ciation  v.  Douglas  (App.  D.C.  1939)  105  F. 
2d  100. 

Moreover,  bank  mergers  should  not  be 
held  pending  for  long  periods  of  time.  The 
provisions  contained  In  the  amendment  for 
public  hearings  with  subsequent  appeal  to 
the  courts  could  result  in  long  drawn  out 
proceedings. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  proposed 
amendment  for  appeal  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  courts  from  the  order  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  would  place 
the  Comptroller's  Office  in  an  untenable 
position.  Under  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions the  Attorney  General  Is  required  to 
represent  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
in  litigation.  Hence  should  the  Attorney 
General  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  the  plaintiff  and  at  the  same  time 
counsel  for  the  defendant:  and  the  Comp- 
troller would  have  as  his  counsel  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  litigation  against  him. 

Even  though  competitive  factors  would  be 
made  conclusive  by  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment, there  would  be  Inserted  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  provision  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  a  merger  In  certain 
enumerated  cases.  The  exceptions  provided 
are  completely  Inadequate.  The  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  have  testified  in  detail 
on  many  occasions  as  to  why  it  is  Impoa- 
sible  to  enumerate  all  of  the  categories  of 
cases  in  which  flexibility  is  needed.  Aside 
frcon  this  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  does 
not  even  include  all  of  those  situations 
which  have  been  pointed  out  as  properly 
belonging  in  any  such  enumeration.  For 
example,  there  is  no  recognition  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  fact  that  It  may  be 


neoeesary  on  occasion  for  smaller  banks  to 
Join  forces  In  order  to  provide  more  effective 
competition  to  nearby  larger  institutions. 
Nor  is  there  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
some  smaller  banks  are  unable  to  meet  the 
borrowing  needs  of  their  communities  and 
which  might  make  it  highly  desirable  for 
these  banks  to  become  parts  of  larger  or< 
ganlzations.  The  repwrt  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  at  the  time  it  reported 
favorably  a  bill  which  would  have  amended 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  make  It  ap- 
plicable to  bank  mergers,  recognized  that 
there  are  other  situations  than  those  listed 
in  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  in  which, 
from  a  banking  standpoint,  the  acquisition 
of  a  bank  by  another  bank  may  be  desirable. 
For  example,  the  committee  report  referred 
to  a  situation  in  which  the  acquired  bank 
had  not  made  provision  for  management 
succession.  The  report  further  stated  that 
the  same  principle  applies  where  there  are 
not  adequate  banking  facilities. 

In  those  cases  which  are  enumerated  as 
exceptions  the  language  is  much  too  re- 
strictive. In  the  second  exception  where 
because  of  inadequate  or  incompetent  man- 
agement  the  acquired  banks  future  pros- 
pects are  unfavorable,  the  bank  agency 
would  have  to  And  that  correction  could  be 
made  "only"  by  a  merger  or  consolidation. 
There  are  almost  always  alternative  methods 
of  dealing  with  such  situations  although 
some  obviously  would  be  better  than  others. 
To  require  a  flnding  that  merger  is  the  only 
solution  makes  the  exception  xmworkable 
for  practical  purposes.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  third  exception  where  also 
there  would  have  to  be  a  flnding  that 
merger  was  the  only  solution. 

Another  objection  to  the  attempted  enu- 
meration of  exceptions  is  that  there  would 
be  left  no  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  Judg- 
ment by  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  la 
borderline  situations. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  unsoundness  of 
the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  the  amendment 
contains  many  ambiguities  and  in  many  re- 
spects Is  unclear. 

As  Indicated  above.  It  Is  not  made  clear 
that  the  hearings  which  would  be  required 
would  be  confined  to  the  competitive  as- 
pects Of  the  bank  merger  at  Issue. 

Under  8.  1062  as  reported  it  is  clear  that 
the  views  of  the  other  two  supervisory  agen- 
cies shall  be  sought  only  on  the  question  of 
the  competitive  effects.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  it  is  unclear  as  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  views  of  the  other  two 
agencies  shall  be  sought.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  it  would  seemingly 
not  be  solely  and  perhaps  not  at  all  on  the 
question  of  the  competitive  effects. 

The  amendment  would  require  that  the 
appropriate  agency  seek  the  views  of  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  on  "such  ques- 
tion" (sic),  and  shall  request  a  report  from 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  competitive 
factors.  The  very  next  paragraph,  however, 
refers  to  disapproval  of  the  application  by 
the  Attorney  General,  thus  implying  that 
in  addition  to  making  a  factual  report  on 
competitive  factors  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  application.  Nowhere  in  S.  1062  or  in 
this  proposed  amendment  is  he  given  any 
such  authority. 

The  provision  for  public  hearing  in  the 
event  of  disapproval  of  the  application  by 
one  of  the  banking  agencies  or  the  Attorney 
General  would,  under  the  laguage  of  the 
amendment,  apply  to  the  emergency  cases 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  as  well  as  to  all  other  cases. 
Thus,  the  provision  that  in  case  the  agency 
finds  an  emergency  exists  It  may  shorten 
the  period  for  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
port to  10  calendar  days  would  be  uaeleM 
for  if  the  Attorney  General  disapproves  a 
bearing  would  have  to  be  held  with  right  of 
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appeal  to  the  court  before  the  agency  could 
act  notwithstanding  the  emergency  nature 
of  the  situation. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  situation  would 
be  with  respect  to  public  hearings  should 
the  agency  find  under  the  second  proviso 
that  an  emergency  makes  necessary  imme- 
diate action  in  order  to  prevent  the  probable 
failure  of  one  of  the  merging  banks.  Ap- 
parently, notwithstanding  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  situation,  the  agency  would 
nevertheless  have  to  seek  the  views  of  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  either  of  which 
could  bring  into  play  the  public  hearing 
provUlons  by  disapproving. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  objections  to  the 
proposed  legislation  from  a  p>ollcy  stand- 
point, and  the  ambiguities  and  lack  of  clar- 
ity which  would  be  written  into  law  should 
the  Congress  adopt  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment, it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  pro- 
cedure provided  is  so  cumbersome  in  nature 
that  it  would  render  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  completely  unable  to  deal  with  a 
nationwide  banking  emergency  such  as  has 
existed  before  in  this  country  and  which, 
while  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  occur  again, 
the  bank  supervisory  agencies  must  ^be  pre- 
pared to  face,  and  to  properly  handle  in  the 
the  interests  of  maintaining  the  economy 
and  banking  services  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  those  seeking  to 
make  Clayton  Act  standards  applicable  to 
bank  mergers  do  not  recognize  the  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  a  strong  banking 
system,  nor  the  dire  consequences  which 
might  someday  result  to  the  Nation  If  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  are  unduly  re- 
stricted in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  their 
responsibilities  conscientiously  and  effec- 
tively. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  M.  OrDHET. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


THE  MORGAN-GUARANTY  TRUST 
CO.  MERGER 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
letter  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  raises 
questions  on  the  Morgan-Guaranty 
merger.  Among  other  things,  the  let- 
ter criticizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  permitting  this  merger. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  mis- 
understanding exists;  and  I  have  an- 
swered the  letter  fully,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect it. 

The  Morgan-Guaranty  merger  was 
not  reviewed  or  approved  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Under  the  present  law, 
no  approval  or  p>ermission  from  any 
Federal  banking  agency  was  needed  for 
the  merger. 

The  only  matter  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  a  request 
to  use  the  old  Morgan  office  at  23  Wall 
Street  as  a  branch  of  the  new  bank. 
This  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  on  the  basis.  I  assume,  of 
considerations  applicable  to  the  use  of 
the  branch — not  on  the  basis  of  consid- 
erations relating  to  the  merger. 

The  Morgan-Guaranty  merger  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  1062.  in  order  to 
provide  uniform  and  effective  legislation 
covering  the  field  of  bank  mergers.  It 
is  not  the  basis  for  any  criticism  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  copies  of  the  in- 
coming letter  and  my  reply. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Tnrnuc  Workiss  UmoN  of  America, 

Local  1355,  AFL-CIO. 

COMMITTEZ  ON  POUTICAL  EDUCATION, 

Hendersonville.  N.C..  May  5. 1959. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fitlbricht, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  U.S.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Fm.BaiCHT:  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Monday,  April  27,  in  the 
House  proceedings  for  that  date,  there  ap- 
pears on  pages  6851-6852,  inserted  therein  by 
Representative  Patman,  of  Texas,  a  chart 
relative  to  the  recent  merger  of  J.  P.  Morgan- 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  and  on  the  preceding 
page  appear  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Patman  when  he  introduced  the  chart. 

In  discussions  amongst  our  membership 
on  the  implications  of  this  merger  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Patman 's  remarks 
concerning  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  ac- 
tion in  permitting  It.  We  are  also  very 
much  concerned  with  its  probable  impact  on 
the  business  world,  and  are  very  much  afraid 
that  if  such  mergers  are  allowed  to  continue, 
it  will  not  be  but  a  few  short  years  until 
one  or  two  concerns  will  have  a  virtually  un- 
breakable monopoly  and  stranglehold  on  aU 
of  the  Nation's  finances. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  either  legally  or 
morally  proper  for  two  such  organizations  as 
J.  P.  Morgan  Co.  and  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  to 
gain  the  monopoly  of  the  Nation's  business 
that  they  have  by  this  merger,  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  Congress  should,  at  the  very 
least,  pass  a  resoli'tion  enjoining  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  investigate  this  merger. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  red  flag  being  waved  In  the 
face  of  business,  large  and  small. 

We  realize  this  defense  of  business,  coming 
from  a  labor  union,  sounds  strange,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  always  being  accused 
of  fighting  business.  However,  our  fight 
with  business  and  management  is  only  to  the 
extent  that  both  labor  and  management  are 
after  essentially  the  same  things,  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  the  better  things  In  Ufe, 
both  socially  and  economically,  and  does  not 
include  doing  away  with  business.  Both  la- 
bor and  management,  or  business,  if  you  pre- 
fer, should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  and  la- 
bor should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
someday  the  opportunity  may  present  itself 
for  a  few  of  us  to  enter  a  business  of  our  own, 
and  If  such  mammoth  financial  mergers,  with 
all  Its  implications  as  this  one.  are  allowed  to 
exist  or  continue,  then  the  individual  may  as 
well  forget  trying  to  start  anything  new.  If 
one  cannot  get  bank  financing,  what  in- 
centive is  there  for  progressive-minded  men 
and  women  to  enter  the  business  world? 

We  note  that  there  are  two  bills  before  the 
Senate,  S.  1120  and  S.  1062,  relative  to  Federal 
Reserve  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance. 
These  bills,  of  course,  we  are  completely  un- 
familiar with,  and  do  not  know  if  they  will 
remedy  the  situation,  or  make  It  worse. 
However,  in  view  of  the  above  statements. 
and  In  order  to  lend  a  more  firm  air  of  au- 
thority and  conviction  to  our  statements  and 
feelings  on  this  subject,  we  submit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  following 
resolution  and  respectfully  request  and  urge 
your  support  for  action  on  same. 

"Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  recent 
merger  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan-Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  as  being  unsound,  because  it  represents 
a  grave  threat  to  individual  business,  and  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  major  banking  insur- 
ance, and  business  Arms  of  the  Nation; 

Resolved  further.  That  It  Is  contingent 
upon  the  present  Congress  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion, or  whatever  form  of  legislation  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  act,  enjoining 


the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  the 
aforesaid  merger,  to  determine  and  destroy 
Its  monopyolistlc  aspects,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  censured  for  its  action 
In  permitting  this  merger  and  enjoined  from 
any  such  futiire  acts  of  this  magnitude." 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  H.  Chippen, 
Director,  Committee  on  Political  Education. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking 

AND  Currenct, 

May  11,  1959. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Crippen, 

Director,  Committee  on  Political  Education, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  Hen- 
dersonvUle.  N.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Crippen:  Your  letter  of  May  5, 
1959,  to  Senator  Fulbricht  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me.  In  that  letter  you  tell  about 
the  discussions  among  your  membership  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  Morgan-Guaranty 
bank  merger,  and  you  set  forth  two  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  your  members : 

"Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  recent 
merger  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan-Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  as  being  unsound,  because  it  represents 
a  grave  threat  to  Individual  business,  and 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  major  banking,  insur- 
ance, and  business  firms  of  the  Nation; 

"Resolved  further.  That  It  Is  contingent 
upon  the  present  Congress  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion, or  whatever  form  of  legislation  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  act,  enjoin- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  to  Investi- 
gate the  aforesaid  merger,  to  determine  and 
destroy  its  monopolistic  aspects,  and  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  censured  for 
its  action  in  permitting  this  merger  and 
enjoined  from  any  such  future  acts  of  this 
magnitude." 

I  want  to  answer  your  letter  at  length, 
partly  In  order  to  tell  you  what  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
regulation  of  bank  mergers,  and  partly  to 
correct  the  erroneous  understanding  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  approved  or  author- 
ized the  merger.  No  authority  or  approval 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  needed 
for  this  merger,  and  none  was  given.  AU 
the  Board  did,  and  all  it  could  do  under 
present  law,  was  to  review  an  application  to 
operate  the  old  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  at  23 
Wall  Street.  It  Is  because  the  Board  had 
no  authority  to  review  the  merger  Itself,  and 
similar  mergers,  that  the  committee  has 
reported  out  S.  1062  and  is  urging  that  this 
bill  should  be  passed  at  once. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Is  concerned  over  the  Incomplete  and  In- 
effective Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  bank  mergers.  Along  with  Senator  Fm,- 
BRicHT  and  Senator  Capehart,  I  Introduced 
S.  1062  this  year.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
uniform  and  effective  regulation  of  mergers 
of  all  banks  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  has  supervision.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  after  hearings  and 
careful  consideration,  reported  this  blU  out 
to  the  Senate  on  April  17,  1959,  and  it  U 
expected  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
the  Immediate  future,  perhaps  tomorrow. 

For  your  information,  I  enclose  copies  of 
the  bill,  as  reported,  the  hearings,  and  the 
committee  report. 

One  of  the  situations  where  Federal  con- 
trol over  bank  mergers  Is  Ineffective  is  In 
cases  like  the  Morgan-Guaranty  merger. 

These  two  banks  were  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  they  were  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. The  new  bank  also  is  an  insured 
member  bank.  But  these  Federal  banking 
agencies  had  no  authority  to  review,  and  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  merger  (approval 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  have 
been  required  If  the  capital  stock  or   the 
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■urplus  of  the  new  bank  had  been  less  than 
the  capital  stock  or  the  surplus  of  the 
merged  banks;  but  this  was  not  the  ease). 
The  merger  was  reviewed  and  was  approved 
by  the  New  York  State  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  but  not  by  any  Federal  banking 
agency. 

The  merger  la  subject  to  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  and  If  Attorney  General  Rog- 
ers should  feel  that  the  merger  constituted 
a  violation  of  that  act,  he  could  Institute  a 
proceeding  to  break  up  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Newspaper  reports  Indicate  that  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  Intend  to  do  so, 
but  the  committee  has  not  had  any  offlclal 
advice  from  the  Attorney  General  as  to  his 
plans  with  respect  to  this  merger. 

The  only  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  or  by  any  other  Federal  banking 
agency,  In  connection  with  the  Morgan- 
Guaranty  merger  was  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  was  asked  to  approve,  and  did 
approve,  the  use  by  the  new  bank  of  the 
office  at  23  Wall  Street  which  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  Inc. 
This  was  about  two  blocks  away  from  the 
bead  office  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  at  140 
Wall  Street. 

The  application  considered  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  related  only  to  the  request  to 
use  33  Wall  Street  as  a  branch  office,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  consideration 
should  have  been,  and  I  assume  was,  lim- 
ited to  factors  Involved  In  the  use  of  the 
branch  office.  The  Federal  Reservo  Board.  In 
reviewing  the  application  for  tlie  branch 
office  should  not,  and  I  assume  did  not. 
take  into  consideration  factors  relating  to 
the  merger. 

Since  the  business  of  the  two  merging 
banks  had  been  and  would  continue  to  be. 
I  understand,  almost  exclusively  a  wholesale 
banking  business.  Involving  loans  to  and 
deposits  by  large  corporations  and  other 
financial  Institutions,  and  since.  I  iinder- 
stand,  neither  bank  has  engaged  In  any 
neighborhood  or  local  banking  business, 
at  least  In  the  Wall  Street  area.  I  can 
easily  understand  how  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  reach  the  conclusion  that 
maintenance  by  the  new  bank  of  a  branch 
office  at  23  Wall  Street,  in  addition  to  a 
head  office  about  2  blocks  away  at  140 
Broadway,  would  have  no  possible  adverse 
effect  on  competition. 

To  express  It  another  way.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could  not  say  that  an  indus- 
trial firm  seeking  to  borrow  910  million 
from  a  bank  would  happen  to  drop  In  at  the 
33  Wall  Street  office  becaiise  It  was  nearby 
and  convenient,  but  would  go  to  some  other 
bank,  perhaps  to  the  Chase-Manhattan 
Bank  office  at  40  Wall  Street  or  the  First 
National  City  Bank  office  at  55  Wall  Street. 
If  the  nearest  Morgan  Guaranty  offices  were 
•round  the  comer  at  140  Broadway. 

Consequently,  from  the  Information  I 
have  received,  the  Board's  decision  to  ap- 
prove the  branch  at  23  Wall  Street  seems 
entirely  reasonable  and  proper.  If  considered 
for  what  It  was — approval  of  a  branch  office. 
But  the  Board's  decision  on  this  single  lim- 
ited question  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  Board  authorized  or  approved  or 
reviewed  the  merger  between  the  two  banks. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  no  authority  to  review  the  Morgan- 
Ouaranty  merger.  It  Is  because  of  the 
Boards  lack  of  authority  to  review  this 
merger,  and  because  of  other  similar  gaps 
In  the  existing  law,  and  becatise  of  unsatis- 
factory standards  In  those  cases  where  the 
law  does  apply,  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  recommended  the 
enactment  of  8.  1062. 

I  might  add  that  the  authority  of  the 
Board  to  review  applications  for  branches 
resulting  from  mergers,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Board  to  consider  competitive  factors  In 
such    a   review,    have    been   challenged    in 


litigation  in  the  V.B.  district  eourt. 
The  Board  was  sustained  by  the  district 
court.  I  am  advised  that  the  time  for  ap- 
peal of  this  decision  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals baa  not  expired.  It  woiild  not.  of 
course,  be  proper  for  me  to  conunent  on  this 
litigation:  I  mention  it  merely  to  show  the 
lack  of  clarity  and  certainty  of  the  present 
statutes,  and  the  need  for  uniform  and 
effective  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  twice,  in  1056  and  again  In 
1957,  passed  bills  similar  to  S.  1062.  but 
these  bills  have  not  been  enacted  into  law. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  as 
my  report  states,  has  amended  the  bill  to 
give  the  Justice  Department  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  review  of  the  merger. 

It  Is  the  committee's  hope  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  will  be  promptly 
enacted  into  law.  so  that  we  can  have  uni- 
form and  effective  regulation  of  bank 
mergers,  by  the  Informed  and  responsible 
Federal  supervisory  agencies,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  full  information  from  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Wnxis  RoanTsoN, 

Chairman. 


NOMINATION  OP  POTTER  STEWART 
TO  BE  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT— PERSON- 
AL STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
SMATHERS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  midaftemoon  of  May  5.  while  in  my 
office  visiting  with  some  constituents,  I 
inquired  of  the  Democratic  cloakroom  as 
to  whether  a  vote  was  expected  that 
afternoon.  I  was  advised  there  would 
be  none. 

On  the  strength  of  that  representa- 
tion. I  drove  those  distinguished  Florida 
visitors  to  the  airport;  and  during  that 
time  we  discussed  the  prospects  of  my 
proposing  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  give  to  self-employed  the  right  to  set 
aside  certain  portions  of  their  income 
for  retirement  purposes,  a  refinement  of 
the  original  Jenkins -Keogh  bill. 

After  dropping  them  at  the  airport.  I 
drove  back  by  way  of  St.  Albans  School, 
to  pick  up  my  son,  at  which  time  I  was 
told  a  vote  was  being  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  rushed  back  to  the  Capitol,  and 
onto  the  Senate  floor,  where  I  was  ad- 
vised the  vote  had  been  concluded,  but 
that  the  result  had  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. I  inquired  of  one  of  the  at- 
tendants on  the  floor  what  the  vote  was 
about,  and  was  told  it  was  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Potter  Stewart,  to  be  a 
Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice.  The 
clerk  then  called  my  name,  and  I  an- 
nounced in  the  affirmative.  The  result 
of  the  vote  was  then  stated  by  the  Chair 
as  being  70  yeas  and  17  nays  in  favor  of 
conflrmation.  In  short,  the  nomination 
was  confirmed. 

I  then  walked  bcu:k  to  my  office  In 
the  new  Senate  Office  Building.  En 
route.  I  fell  into  a  discussion  with  some 
of  the  assistants  for  a  southern  Senator, 
who  advised  me  they  thought  I  had 
voted  incorrectly,  and  stated  what  I  felt 
were  good  reasons  for  their  conclusions. 

The  next  morning  I  read  the  debate 
preceding  the  vote,  as  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Having  read  those  remarks,  I  am  thor- 


oughly convinced  that  I  should  not  have 
voted  for  conflrmation  of  the  nomlna- 
Uoo,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  I  should 
have  voted  against  It. 

I  am  relieved  that  my  vote  cm  the 
question  of  conflrmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Potter  Stewart  was  not  de- 
cisive. He  won  by  a  53-vote  majority.  I 
would,  however,  assure  him  and  any 
others  that,  with  the  knowledge  I  now 
have,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that,  despite 
Mr.  Stewart's  previous  3  years  on  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  his  particular 
philosophies  and  views  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  nor  do  they  reoresent  my  own. 


HYDROELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, there  appeared  in  the  Dally  Ore- 
gonian.  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  an  excellent 
description  of  what  the  full  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  potentials  of  the 
mighty  Yukon,  at  Rampart  Canyon, 
Alaska,  will  mean.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  the  well-known  and  very  able 
Washington  correspondent,  A.  Robert 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith,  In  his  article,  very  pene- 
tratingly places  the  Rampart  Dam  proj- 
ect in  perspective,  both  In  terms  of  what 
its  potential  is  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  and  of  the  United  States 
and  its  meaning  in  terms  of  winning  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
with  the  powers  of  totalitarianism. 

I  call  the  particular  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  statement  in  the  article 
about  how  the  Soviet  Union  Is  building 
up  the  economic  potential  of  Siberia. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  eco- 
nomic cold  war.  In  what  Russia  Is  do- 
ing on  Its  side  of  the  Bering  Sea.  we  are 
given  tangible  proof — if  any  be  needed — 
that  that  nation  is  waging  the  economic 
cold  war  with  full  realization  that,  first. 
It  will  last  a  long  time;  and,  second,  that 
whatever  side  is  to  win  must  be  strong 
in  its  own  resources.  Russia  has  no 
policy  of  "no  new  starts."  Apparently  It 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of  spending  to  In- 
crease economic  potentlaL 

I  wish  this  administration  could  be 
made  to  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy 
here  at  home. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  BabtlettI  and  I 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee last  week  to  request  starts  on 
various  longstanding  and  approved  en- 
gineering projects  in  Alaska  for  flood 
control  and  harbor  development,  which 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  economy 
of  the  various  regions  In  which  they  are 
located.  For  the  supremely  Important 
studies  leading  toward  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Dam  on  the  Yukon  at  Ram- 
part, the  request  was  a  modest  one  of 
only  $100,000  for  this  year,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $35,000  for  some  lesser  hydro- 
electric studies  which  will  be  needed  for 
dams  which  can  be  completed  in  a  few 
years  and  will  tide  over  Alaska's  great 
need  for  hydroelectric  power  until  this 
major  project  on  the  Yukon  can  be  com- 
pleted more  than  a  decade  hence.  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  Alaska  may  be- 
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come  ft  living  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  move  forward 
with  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources, of  which  our  hydroelectric  po- 
tential in  Alaska  is  the  greatest  and  the 
least  developed.  Less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  Alaska's  hydro  poten- 
tial has  been  harnessed.  It  would  be  a 
shocking  thing  if  it  could  be  said 
that  Alaska,  which  was  once  Russian 
America,  would  lag  behind  in  develop- 
ment which  the  Kremlin  is  now  going 
all-out  to  effect  in  Siberia,  and  that  had 
Alaska  remained  under  Russian  rule,  a 
similar  desirable  and  needed  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  resources  would 
long  since  have  begun  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  excellent  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Big  Htdro  PmojEcr  Looms  roa  Alaska 
(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

Washinotow.— The  Corps  of  Engineers  has. 
in  effect,  chosen  the  new  State  of  Alaska  In 
which  to  challenge  the  Russians  In  the  kilo- 
watt race.  On  the  Yukon  River  they  are 
preparing  to  start  detailed  engineering  plans 
for  a  dam  that  would  dwarf  Grand  Coulee 
and  all  those  bigger  hydroelectric  projects 
the  Soviets  are  now  bulldinf;. 

Closing  the  kilowatt  gap  Is  a  great  con- 
cern of  MaJ.Oen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner.  Chief 
of  Engineers.  He  came  up  to  Capitol  Hill  last 
session  and  told  a  group  of  western  Senators 
in  detail  how  the  Russians  were  forging 
ahead  In  conttructlon  of  great  hydro  power- 
planU.  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
seemed  to  be  slowing  down  because  of  budget 
balancing  priorities. 

Itschner  reported  the  Soviets  are  building 
Krasnoyarsk  Dam  on  the  Yenisey  River  with 
a  powerplant  capacity  of  4.004,000  kilowatts; 
BraUk  Dam.  Angara  River.  3  840.000  kilo- 
watts: StaUngrad  Dam.  Volga  River.  2.300.000 
kilowatts:  and  they  have  completed  the  2.- 
lOO.OOO-kilowatt  Kuybyshev  Dam  on  the 
Volfta. 

All.  he  pwlnted  out.  are  greater  In  power 
capacity  than  America's  largest  dam,  Grand 
Coulee,  which  generates  Just  under  2  million 
kilowatts. 

Itschner  said  Soviet  propress  in  water  re- 
source development  "is  demonstrating  to  the 
world  what  can  be  done  In  this  field  by  well- 
considered,  long-rarge  planning,  and  a  wiU- 
inf;ness  to  make  sacrifices  In  present  stand- 
ards of  living  In  order  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  a  great  future  Industrial  development." 
He  told  Senators  "the  Soviets  have  given 
water  resource  development  a  priority  second 
only  to  the  development  of  heavy  industry 
designed  to  support  military  programs." 

At  a  closed  door  conference  with  Alaskan 
Senators  last  week,  Itschner  spoke  further  of 
this  United  States-Soviet  rivalry.  The  up- 
shot of  the  meeting  was  agreement  to  push 
for  planning  and  subsequent  construction  of 
Rampart  Dam,  a  4.770,000-kilowattt  project 
that  would  be  the  world's  largest  hydro- 
power  plant.  No  borings  have  been  taken  of 
the  Bite,  so  engineers  don't  know  what  type 
dam  it  would  be — or  the  cost. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  quick- 
ly approved  a  resolution  authorizing  planning 
to  commence. 

Quite  incidental  to  the  international  ri- 
valry involved,  this  move  may  give  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  the  upper  hand  over  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  the  49th  State  In 
a  rivalry  that  is  reminiscent  of  yesteryear  in 
the  Columbia  Basin.  The  Bureau  has  built 
Alaska's  only  Federal  dam — the  32,000-kllo- 


watt  Eklutna  project  near  Anchorage.  Some 
Reclamation  officials  have  been  iirglng  that 
the  Bureau  launch  an  aggressive  program  to 
develop  Alaska's  great  hydro  potential. 

But  Alaskan  Senators  don't  want  their 
State  to  l>e  declared  a  "Reclamation  State," 
because  legally  this  would  require  Alaska  to 
pay  Into  the  Federal  reclamation  fund  52  Vi 
percent  of  the  revenue  it  now  stands  to  get 
from  mineral  leasing  on  Its  public  lands — as 
all  other  Western  States  now  do  In  return 
for  reclamation  benefits. 

With  a  baby  oil  boom  going,  Alaskans  want 
to  hang  onto  this  revenue.  So  their  Senators 
are  turning  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
an  invitation  to  come  to  the  Yukon  to  regain 
American  kilowatt  supremacy. 

Although  Rampart  Canyon  Is  within  trans- 
mission line  distance  of  Anchorage  (300 
miles)  and  Fairbanks  (90  miles),  arguments 
against  the  dam  will  doubtless  resemble  those 
once  made  against  Grand  Coulee  (Who  will 
use  all  that  power,  the  polar  bears?). 

Engineers  estimate  it  will  take  15  to  20 
years  from  now  to  complete  it,  considering 
undercertalnty  of  appropriations  year-to- 
year,  even  If  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion without  a  long  struggle.  Alaskan  Sen- 
ators see  It  as  a  big  factor  In  helping  their 
State  attain  the  Industrial  base  to  support 
the  15-mllllon  population  they  visual  for 
the  bright  future  of  this  American  Scan- 
dinavia. 


CANADIAN   AGRICULTURAL 
POLICIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
just  across  our  northern  international 
boimdary  there  is  developing  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  ill-founded  and  costly 
farm  policies  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

In  Canada,  the  farm  income  improve- 
ment and  stabilization  program  is  being 
used  to  help  preserve  and  improve  family 
farming  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

In  the  United  States,  our  Government 
has  sat  idly  by  as  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  have  gone  down  and  down  and  as 
surpluses  have  accumulated.  In  Canada, 
the  Government  moved  to  stop  further 
declines  in  the  returns  to  hog  producers. 
The  vertical  integration  of  farming  by 
nonfarm  interests  is  developing  in  Can- 
ada as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  heartening  to  read  the  comments  of 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  af- 
firming that  he  does  not  intend  to  allow 
the  income  protection  program  to  finance 
or  to  assist  further  vertical  integration 
of  hog  production  by  nonfarmers.  We 
would  welcome  such  a  pronouncement  in 
the  United  States  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  looks 
toward  deficiency  payments  with  a  fam- 
ily farm  cutofT  as  the  appropriate  in- 
strument to  improve  the  family  farm  in- 
come while  preserving  the  family  farm 
pattern  of  agriculture.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  only  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  toward 
this  type  of  program— except,  of  course, 
when  it  is  applied  to  wool  and  sugar. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  agrees  fully  with  the  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Agricultiu-e  that  hog 
product  purchases  as  a  means  of  price 
support  can  only  result  in  hastening  the 
trend  toward  vertical  integration  of  hog 
production  by  chain  stores  and  meat- 
packers.    That  is  why  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  criticized  the  canned  meat 
and  giav>'  purchase  program  operated 
by  Secretary  Benson.  This  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  introduced 
amendments  to  every  farm  bill  that  has 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  provide  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  payment-type  in- 
come improvement  program  for  hogs. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  quote  from  the 
comments  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  as  follows,  as  reported  in 
the  Manitoba  Co-operator  of  April  2, 
1959: 

Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  Douglas 
Harkness  does  not  Intend  to  operate  the  Fed- 
eral Agricultural  Prices  Stabilization  Act 
for  the  benefit  of  anyone  except  bona  fide 
farmers  and,  of  course,  consumers. 

Addressing  the  Meat  Packers  Council  In 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Harkness  added,  "In  my  view, 
there  Is  no  Jvistlfication  for  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  support  livestock  raising 
or  feeding  operations  by  large  feed  compa- 
nies, processing  companies,  or  retaUing 
chains." 

Last  week  Mr.  Harkness  announced  that 
the  price  support  on  hogs  would  be  cut  Octo- 
ber 1.  His  statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  time  was: 

"The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  announcement  of  support 
prices  on  an  annual  basis.  The  existing  sup- 
port price  for  hogs  expires  at  the  end  of 
March.  Therefore,  I  am  now  announcing 
that  the  existing  price  of  $25  per  100  pounds, 
basis  Toronto  and  Montreal,  warm  dressed 
weight,  for  A  grade  carcasses,  with  appro- 
priate prices  for  other  markets.  wlU  continue 
In  effect  until  September  30.  For  the  period 
October  1,  1959,  to  March  31,  1960.  the  sup- 
port price  wlU  be  at  the  mandatory  level, 
which  Is  80  percent  of  the  10-year  average 
or  $23.65  i>er  100  pounds,  basis  Toronto  and 
Montreal. 

"As  Is  well  known,  hog  tnarketlngs  In  1958. 
and  more  particularly  dvirlng  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1958  and  In  1959  to  date,  have  been 
running  at  unusually  high  levels.  This  has 
resulted  In  hog  prices  over  the  past  6  months 
remaining  at  or  close  to  the  support  level. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  a  considerable  accu- 
mulation of  pork  products  by  the  StabillEa- 
tion  Board. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  Important  factors  behind  the  In- 
creased production  of  hogs  is  the  develop- 
ment of  so-called  vertical  integration,  fi- 
nanced or  sponsored  In  one  way  or  another 
by  large  commercial  organizations. 

"The  assured  price  under  the  existing  sta- 
bilization program  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  greatly  accelerated 
production  under  this  type  of  operation.  I 
have,  therefore,  directed  the  Stabilization 
Board  and  officers  of  the  department  to  ac- 
tively explore  the  method  of  providing  price 
support  for  hogs  by  means  of  a  payment  to 
producers,  commonly  described  as  a  defi- 
ciency payment,  rather  than  by  an  under- 
taking to  purchase  the  product.  Under  this 
alternative  method,  the  price  of  hogs  would 
not  be  supported  In  the  market  but  pro- 
ducers would  be  paid  the  difference  between 
the  actual  average  price  received  and  the 
prescribed  support  price.  This  method  would 
make  It  possible  to  withhold  payments  from 
commercial  organizations  oi>erating  tinder 
the  so-called  vertical  integration  plan  and 
to  limit  payments  to  any  Individual  to  a 
specific  number  of  hogs  delivered. 

"I  am  sure  that  all  who  have  knowledge 
of  hog  production  and  marketing  procedures 
will  agree  that  before  radical  changes  are 
made  an  administratively  sound  plan  must 
be  developed.  Consequently.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  state  where  the  proposed  change 
can  be  put  into  effect.  However,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Ho\ise  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  complete  the  necessary  studies  and 
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Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


The 


RESOLUTION     BY     INTERNATIONAL 

RESCUE  COMMITTEE  IN  SUPPORT 

OP  WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,    I 

wish  to  invite  the  attenUon  of  the  Senate 

to    a    resolution    which    was    recently 

adopted   by    the   International    Rescue 

Committee  in  support  of  World  Refugee 

Year,  which  commences  in  July  of  this 

In  our  own  country  the  United  States 
Committee  for  Refugees  has  been  formed 
to  stimulate  efforts  here  on  behalf  of 
World  Refugee  Year.  The  distUiguished 
Chairman  of  this  committee  is  Dean 
Francis  Sayre.  of  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. Under  his  dedicated  leadership.  I 
am  confident  that  the  committee  will 
perform  a  most  important  and  beneficial 
function. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Angier  Blddle  Duke.  We  are  all 
indebted  to  this  great  American  for  his 
humanitarian  and  untiring  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  victims  of  tyranny.  His  work, 
and  that  of  the  committee  itself,  deserves 
our  full  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution to  which  I  have  made  reference  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  World  Refuoee  YrAR 

Whereas  the  13th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
6.  1958.  adopted  a  resolution  in  which  It 
urged  member  states  to  promote  a  World 
Refugee  Year,  beginning  In  July  1959.  as  a 
practical  means  of  securing  Increased  assist- 
ance tor  refugees  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  tJ.S.  Government  has  Joined 
In  sponsoring  this  proposal  and  will  be  im- 
plementing Its  observance  In  the  United 
States  of  America:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Committee  for 
Refugees  has  been  formed  to  stimulate 
American  efforU  on  behalf  of  World  Refugee 
Year; 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee has  for  35  years  given  aaslstance  to 
refugees  from  tyranny: 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the   International   Rescue  Committee — 

(1)  Strongly  endorse  the  objectives  of 
World  Refugee  Year; 

(3)  Offers  Its  full  cooperation  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  In  stimulating  in- 
creased American  participation  In  World 
Refugee  Year; 

(3)  Expresses  the  belief  that  plans  for 
World  Refugee  Year  should  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  as  long  as  there  Is  tyranny 
there  will  be  refugee*  from  tyranny;  there- 
lore,  plans  lor  Increased  efforts  on  behalf  of 
refugees  should  prevent  raising  false  hopes 
of  quick  or  final  solutions,  but  work  for 
genuine  solutions  which  Involve  the  realiza- 
tion that  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  a  collective  responsibility  of  the 
Western  World  and  that  the  United  States 
should  take  Its  fair  share  of  the^  refugees. 
Including  hardship  cases. 


THE  LONG  ORDEAL  OF  COEXIST- 
ENCE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  living  in  dilBcult  and  tragic  days,  but 
not  without  the  hope  of  a  better  future. 
The  cold  war  has  produced  attitudes  of 
apathy  and  even  cynicism  among  some 
of  our  people.  I  do  not  believe  such 
negative  attitudes  are  justified  when  we 
see  our  present  time  of  troubles  in  His- 
torical perspective.  In  this  connection. 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  oi  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to  an  article. 
"The  Long  Ordeal  of  Coexistence."  by 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  which  appeared  in  the 
March  30.  1959.  New  Republic. 

Professor  Niebuhr  points  out  that  the 
struggle  between  the  Commimist  world 
and  the  free  world  is  not  only  a  military 
struggle,  but  perhaps  fundamentally  a 
moral  struggle  which  expresses  itself 
more  in  economic  and  political  terms 
than  it  does  in  strictly  military  terms. 
By  presenting  the  cold  war  in  a  meaning- 
ful historical  perspective.  Professor  Nie- 
buhr gives  us  a  sensed  proportion  and  a 
sense  of  courage  for  dealing  with  the 
grave  problems  which  confront  us  in 
Berlin,  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr's  article,  entitled  "The 
Long  Ordeal  of  Coexistence,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Long  Ordeal  of  Coexistencc 
(By  Reinhold  Niebuhr) 
For  the  long  haul  of  competitive  coexist- 
ence, we  require  something  better  than  the 
emotional  attitudes  engendered  by  the  cold 
war.  Polemical  animus  is  not  a  source  of 
wisdom,  for  It  falls  In  giving  us  Insights 
about  the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  both 
ourselves  and  our  adversaries.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  our  own  Nation,  where 
polemical  attitudes  are  colored  by  the  cyni- 
cism of  disappointed  hopes.  We  need  not 
consider  the  disillusioned  Marxists,  whose 
dreams  were  mocked  by  the  terror  of  Stalin- 
ism, because  they  had  little  Influence  on  our 
national  life.  But  we  must  think  of  the 
hopes  which  the  genuine  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tion once  had,  not  for  the  Marxist  Utopia, 
but  for  partnership  with  Russia  after  the 
war.  These  hopes  were  expressed  by  such 
diverse  figures  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Dwlght  Elsenhower.  Henry  Stlmson  and 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  They  were 
rather  desperate  hopes:  they  disregarded  the 
obvious  reluctance  of  the  wartime  partner- 
ship with  the  Russians  and  obscured  the 
dynamic  of  the  Communist  plan  of  world 
salvation,  which  was  only  momentarily  de- 
flected by  the  incidental  collaboration  with 
a  capltalUt  nation. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ex- 
pressed and  was  founded  upon  these  hopes: 
for  the  charter  assumes  the  unanimity  of 
the  great  powers  and  rests  Its  plans 
for  peace  upon  a  concurrence  between 
them.  Such  unanimity  has  been  absent 
almost  from  the  beginning.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  governments  of 
both  Germany  and  Berlin,  exposing  us  as 
they  do  to  Russian  pressure  whenever  it 
suits  Russian  purposes,  are  so  fantastic  that 
they  can  be  explained  only  In  terms  of  lUu- 
slons  about  our  former  ally  and  present  ad- 
versary, so  widely  held  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  chief  military  adviser  held 
them  in  common.  In  a  sense,  this  was  a 
tortunate  fact,  because  It  has  prevented  ex- 


Ueme  pwtlsan  exploltaUon  at  p*rt  mistake*. 
About  the  shart  of  the  military  commander 
In  Umm  mUUkes  It  U  only  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  what  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower had  to  say  about  Russia  In  "Crusade 
In  Europe." 

"Past     relations     between     America     and 
Russia  were  no  cause  to  view  the  future 
with    peaslmlsm.     Historically  the   two  na- 
Uons     preserved     an     unbroken     friendship 
since  the  founding  of  our  Nation  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Republic.      •   •  •  Both   w«r«  free 
of  the  stigma  of  empire  building  by  lorce."^ 
The    Judgment    about    "empire    building" 
was  historically  false,  even  when  applied  to 
traditional   Russia      But   it  was  even   more 
fantastic  if  it  was  meant  to  be  relevant  to 
the  new  Russia,  so  soon  to  become  the  center 
of    a    new    Imperialism,    informed   by    a   dy- 
namic Utopian  creed.     Even  the  Implied  btfrb 
at  our  most  Intimate  ally.  Great  Britain,  was 
not  a  unique  mlsUke.     It  was  the  stereo- 
type of  American  attitudes,  despite  two  war- 
time alliances.     Clearly  we  are  disappointed 
partners,  who  mistook  a  military  marriage  of 
convenience  for  a  marriage  between  kindred 
souls.     Our   emotions   are   now   frantic    be- 
cause our  hopes  were  high.     But  these  emo- 
tions must  not  blind  us  to  the  present  sober 
obligation  of  measuring  both  our  own  re- 
sources and  those  of  our  adversary  In  the 
fateful  encounter  In  which  w*  are  Involved. 
We  must  think  jmrtlcularly  of  compara- 
tive political  and  economic  resources  In  the 
struggle,  for  these  will  undoubtedly  domi- 
nate our  history  and  that  of  the  world  for 
decades  to  come.    At  the  same  time,  we  dare 
not  undervalue  the  military  dimension  ol 
the  East-West  conflict,  though  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  we  can  tentatively  dismiss  that 
part  of   the    encounter   by    acknowledging 
that  such  peace  as  we  enjoy  (If  that  Is  the 
word  for  itl   resU  upon  a     balance  ol  ter- 
ror";  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  too 
far  behind  the  Russlatu  In  maintaining  the 
balance,  lest  they  push  us  to  the  ilmlU  ol 
our  patience  because  they  erroneously  be- 
lieve that  we  are  not  prepared  to  Join  Issue 
with  them,  either  In  limited  wars  or  In  the 
ultimate  conflict. 

In  the  realm  of  politics  It  U  Important  to 
recognize  that  the  struggle  Is  net  so  simply 
a  contest  between  despotism  and  freedom  as 
many  complacently  assume.  Admittedly,  the 
Communist  system  Is  still  totalitarian.  The 
political  leadership  still  dominates  the  whole 
of  Soviet  life  and  still  forces  the  whole  ol 
the  culture  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
socialist  realism  which  means  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  political  status  quo.  But  what  Is 
developing  now  cannot  be  understood  cither 
in  terms  of  analogy  with  Hitlers  despotism 
or  In  comparison  with  Stalin's  reign  of  ter- 
ror. Khrushchev  may  become  another 
Stalin;  the  aist  party  congress  certainly 
gave  evidence  of  disquieting  obeisance  to  the 
autocrat.  But  It  Is  well  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence: Compare  the  crude  backward  nation 
In  which  Stalin  ruled  and  the  emerging 
dynamic  society  In  which  Khrushchev 
achieved  his  eminence.  That  society  Is 
dominated  by  a  Communist  creed,  but  it 
also  is  the  prey  of  contests  of  Interest  be- 
tween competing  oligarchies — economic, 
military,  and  political.  Essentially  Khru- 
shchev has  Ulumphed  thus  far  because  he 
has  shrewdly  used  the  still  powerful  political 
oligarchy  as  his  instrument.  He  beat  the 
rising  economic  managers,  who  were  behind 
Malenkov.  partly  by  destroying  theU:  chain  ol 
command  to  Moscow  In  his  lamous  de- 
centralization maneuver,  which  placed  the 
local  Industrial  manager  under  the  local 
party  boss.  He  also  defeated  Malenkov,  by 
the  trick  of  restoring  the  wartime  hero  of 
the  Army.  Marshal  Zhukov.  But  when  that 
worthy,  seemingly  secure  as  a  member  of  the 
presidium,  tried  to  make  military  power  in- 
dependent of  the  party,  Khrushchev  used 
party  fears  and  the  Jealousies  of  Zhukov's 
war  buddy  Marshal  Konov,  to  overthrow  the 
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military  hero.  Before  all  this  happened  he 
engaged  In  the  hazardous  venture  ol  de- 
stroying th«  Stalin  myth,  both  for  the  sake 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  taint  of  Sta- 
linism and  of  assuring  the  budding  bour- 
geoisie— the  clnsses  of  oligarchs  of  the  new 
dynamic  society — that  they  would  not  be 
again  subject  to  Stalin's  capricious  terror. 
He  also  gave  something  to  the  common  man 

of  Russia  by  swiping  the  consiuner  promises 
of  the  defeated  Malenkov,  without  making 
the  mistake  of  arousing  the  fears  of  the 
military  oligarchy  by  Invading  heavy  Indus- 
try for  the  sake  of  the  consumer.  He  has 
since  improved  his  position  with  the  Rus- 
sian consumers  by  mixing  plausible  and  Im- 
|)lauslble  promises,  including  a  40-peroent 
rise  In  wages,  the  reduction  of  hours  to  35 
per  week  and  a  general  rise  of  gross  national 
product  by  80  percent  In  7  years.  The  Im- 
plauslbUlty  of  the  promises  are  slightly  ob- 
scured by  the  enormous  achievements  of 
Russian  technics,  by  the  5-percent  annual 
Increase  In  productivity  and  by  the  Inability 
of  any  of  the  lesser  oligarchs  effectively  to 
challenge  Khrushchev's  figures. 

Thus,  his  achlevemenu  are  those  of  a 
shrewd  polltlciaa  but  of  a  politician  work- 
ing In  an  oligarchic  community,  and  there- 
lore  compwu-able  to.  say.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
achievements  In  the  context  of  Uie  aristo- 
cratic politics  of  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  ceptury.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
detect  here  the  beginnings  of  an  "open  so- 
ciety." The  Russian  system  still  tolerates  a 
monopoly  ol  power,  which  Khrushchev  has. 
In  a  sense,  aggravated  by  preserving  or  re- 
storing the  monopoly  ol  ths  political  oli- 
garchy. In  subordinating  the  military  oli- 
garchy, communism  has  achieved  a  unique 
dl-stlnctlon  In  the  history  ol  dlcUtorshlps. 
And  by  subordinating  the  economic  oli- 
garchy, communism  probably  prevents  the 
rise  ol  a  class  with  an  Independent  source 
of  power — an  Important  element  In  the  rise 
of  democratic  society. 

Khrushchev,  as  a  versatile  politician,  may 
have  been  the  agent  of  these  developments, 
but  his  personal  achievements  should  not 
obscure  the  historical  context  which  made 
them  possible.  For  Khrushchev  Is  presiding 
over  a  nation  very  much  on  the  make.  The 
Russian  society  is  fermenting  with  the  dy- 
namic possibilities  of  a  technical-civilization. 
It  will  probably  be  a  vexatious  oligarchy  for 
decades  to  come.  But  It  cannot  turn  back, 
even  as  Khrushchev  could  not  exercise 
Stnlln's  terror  on  the  technicians  whose 
achievements  have  added  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Communist  boss.  It  Is  furthermore  dis- 
quieting to  realize  that  our  free  society  does 
not  have  the  attractive  power  for  the  new 
nations  which  we  attributed  to  it.  The 
newly  Independent  nations  may  merely  ex- 
change the  restraints  of  the  collectivism  ol 
a  pastoral  or  leudal  society  for  the  technical 
collectivism  of  Communism.  Communism 
has,  moreover,  become  a  political  movement 
appealing  to  a  whole  people  and  to  their 
rulers,  and  not  simply  to  the  "oppressed." 
It  promises  them  quick  results  In  industrial- 
ization and  the  abundance  ol  a  technical 
civilization. 

The  stability  which  each  new  nation  seeks 
Is,  lurthermore,  not  as  obviously  compatible 
with  freedom  as  we  often  assume.  Freedom, 
Justice  and  stability  have  been  wedded  only 
In  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  even  In  Western  Europe  the  rec- 
ord is  not  too  Impressive.  France  has  not 
digested  Its  revolution  In  a  century  and  a 
half.  Germany  Is  Just  beginning  a  new  life 
after  a  terrible  Interlude.  Italy  Is  still  un- 
suble. 

Outside  ol  Europe  our  democratic  allies 
are  not  exactly  exemplars  ol  an  "open  so- 
ciety." We  may  still  remember  the  pious 
resolutions  with  which  the  Batista  dictator- 
ship supported  us  In  the  United  Nations. 
Certain  ol  the  Latin  American  nations  are 
dictatorships.    The  lallen  Iraqi  Government, 
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lynch-pln  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  In  the  Middle 
East,  was  a  dictatorship,  aa  Is  the  govern- 
ment which  supplanted  it.  Our  intimate 
ally,  which  pretends  to  be  China  on  the 
Island  of  Formosa.  Is  a  police  state.  Ths 
democratic  achievements  ol  the  Rhee  govern- 
ment in  Kc»-ea  are  not  too  Impressive.  Viet- 
nam, the  brand  plucked  from  the  burning. 
Is  strongly  antl-Communlst  but  certainly 
not  democratic.  In  short,  the  record  of  the 
free  world  proves  that  the  compatibility  be- 
tween freedom.  Justice,  and  stability  Is  a  rare 
achievement.  The  nontechnical  world  will 
be  pardoned  If  it  regards  the  achievement  as 
beyond  Its  present  competence. 

In  the  field  of  economic  competition  our 
handicaps  seem  even  more  disturbing  than 
in  the  political  field. 

The  launching  of  the  earth  satellites,  cul- 
minating In  the  achievement  of  the  moon 
or  sun  satellite,  was  the  Soviet  Union's  dra- 
matic announcement  to  the  world  that  it 
had  mastered  the  techniques  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Industrial  abundance.  The 
once  backward  Russians  had  In  four  decades 
entered  the  circle  of  technically  competent 
nations.  Capitalism  and  democracy  were 
cherished  In  the  19th  century,  not  only  for 
their  freedom,  but  as  the  prerequisites  of 
technical  competence.  If  communism  now 
steals  the  "emperor's  clothes  "  of  this  prestige 
and  sets  Itself  up  as  the  necessary  prerequi- 
site of  Industrialization,  one  must  recognize 
a  certain  Ironic  Justice  In  the  vagaries  of 
history,  and  realise  that  the  claim  will  seem 
plausible  to  some  of  the  budding  nations  of 
the  awakened  continents.  We  have  not 
noted  BuRlclently  that  communism,  which 
once  promised  Utopia  to  the  downtrodden 
of  the  Industrial  nations,  has  been  trans- 
muted and  now  promises  Industrial  power 
and  Independence  to  the  colonial  nations, 
meanwhile  exploiting  the  present  or  residual 
resentments  of  once  subject  peoples  against 
Western  Imperialism.  Western  Imperialism 
was  morally  ambiguous  rather  than  purely 
exploitative;  and  none  of  the  new  nations 
could  have  achieved  Integral  nationhood 
without  the  linguistic,  technical,  and  legal 
means  of  Integration  supplied  by  their  for- 
mer masters.  Tet  these  subject  nations  did 
experience  the  white  man's  racial  arrogance, 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  discriminate 
too  sharply  now  between  the  creative  and 
exploitative  aspects  of  the  former  Imperial- 
ism. Nor  can  they  easily  discern  the  peren- 
nial pattern  of  Imperialism  In  the  bland 
promises  ol  help  from  the  Communist  "big 
brother." 

While  these  Communist  promises  and  per- 
formances contain  many  dishonesties,  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  help  of  a  once  back- 
ward nation,  offering  both  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  now  backward 
nations,  can  be  impressive.  It  Is  particularly 
so  since  the  Russian  oligarchy  in  Its  foreign- 
aid  program  does  not  have  to  deal  with  a 
budget  conscious  electorate.  It  can  barter 
its  productive  capacity  with  other  nations  so 
long  as  It  allows  moderate  improvement  In 
the  living  standards  of  Its  own  people,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  standards  of  com- 
fort which  Western  nations,  particularly  our 
own,  regard  as  their  Ood-ordalned  right. 

Our  Nation,  at  least  Its  most  thoughtful 
citizens  and  leaders,  is  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  that  this  economic  competition  is  the 
paramount  Issue  confronting  us.  But  are 
our  leaders?  They  are  not  Incapable  of  oc- 
casional eloquents  statements  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  economic  competition,  but 
usually  they  are  content  to  picture  our  strug- 
gle with  communism  In  simpler  moral  terms. 
For  example.  Just  before  his  Illness.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  assured  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation that  our  Nation  Is  dedicated  to  the 
high  goal  ol  establishing  the  world  rule 
of  law  which  substitutes  law  and  Jtistlce  for 
force,  while  the  Communists  use  the  United 
Nations  for  propagating  their  conception 
that  laws  are  means  by  which  those  in  power 
suppress  or  destroy  their  enemy. 


Such  ofBclal  explanations  of  the  essence 
of  the  struggle  have  the  same  relation  to 
realities  as  fairy  tales  have  to  facts.  We  need 
not  be  the  paragons  of  virtue  and  Com- 
munists need  not  be  the  devils  which  we 
and  they  are  In  the  Imagination  of  some  to 
make  our  contest  with  communism  a  fateful 
one.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  that  contest 
can  be  successful  only  if  we  are  armed,  not 

only  with  a  sense  of  the  virtue  of  ovtr  cause, 
but  with  a  fuU  realization  of  the  hazards 
we  face  in  the  military,  economic  and  po- 
litical realms  in  this  struggle;  and  only  if 
we  are  fully  conscious  of  the  political  and 
moral  amlHguities  In  which  we  are  Involved. 
If  we  fall  In  these  marks  of  maturity,  the 
alleged  flexibilities  of  an  c^>en  society  will 
degenerate  into  an  inflexible  stance  of  moral 
complacency,  somewhat  akin  to  the  original 
Communist  dogmatism. 


ISRAEL  AND  THE  AFRO-ASIAN 
WORIJ5 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  the  Republic  Israel  was 
founded.  I  have  emphasized  the  positive 
role  that  this  small  state  could  perform 
as  an  example  of  political  democracy  and 
economic  progress  in  an  area  of  the  wwld 
where  the  people  are  reaching  out  for 
new  political  loyalties  and  are  no  longer 
content  with  the  bitter  fruit  of  poverty. 
I  believe  Israel  has  played.  Is  playing, 
and  will  continue  to  play  this  positive 
role  in  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  a  recent  article.  Arnold  Rlvkin.  di- 
rector of  the  African  economic  and  po- 
litical development  project  at  the  cen- 
ter for  international  studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
stated  that  an  increasing  number  of  na- 
tions In  Africa  and  Asia  are  looking  to 
Israel  for  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance, trade,  and  investment  capital. 
He  refers  to  this  as  "a  striking  develop- 
ment in  international  relations."  and  in- 
deed it  is.  Mr.  Rivkin's  article,  "Israel 
and  the  Afro-Asian  World,"  appeared  in 
the  April  1959  number  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XSKAXL  AND   THE  ATHO-ASLAN  WOSLB 

(By  Arnold  Rivkln) 

A  striking  development  In  international 
relations  Is  the  mounting  Interest  with  which 
more  and  more  8tat<*8  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
notably  Ghana  and  Burma,  are  looking  to 
Israel.  They  have  found  In  Israel,  a  state 
with  an  advanced  technology  capable  of  ex- 
tending assistance,  providing  technicians,  en- 
tering Into  trade,  and  supplying  Investment 
capital  without  In  any  way  compromising 
their  sovereignty  or  threatening  their  Inde- 
pendence. Israel  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  relatively  neutral  source  of  asslstanc?, 
without  any  of  the  possible  ideological  im- 
plications which  might  attach  to  assistance 
from  the  West  or  the  Communist  bloc.  In 
addition,  the  dynamism  of  the  Israeli  devel- 
opment effort,  the  pioneer  spirit  that  per- 
vades It,  and  Its  visible  achievements  in  dif- 
ficult Circumstances  have  undoubtedly  ex- 
cited the  Interest  of  many  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  provide  an  attractive  model 
with  which  they  can  identify  themselves. 

For  Africa,  Israel's  desire  to  establish  recip- 
rocal relations  offers  a  special  attraction  In 
that  It  can  serve  as  a  countervailing  political 
force  to  offset  Egypt's  ambitions  there.    This 
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was  first  perceived  by  Prime  Minister  Nkru- 
mah  of  Ghana,  who  has  his  own  plans  for 
Africa:  and  as  a  result  the  Israeli  Initiative 
has  found  its  warmest  reception  In  Ghana. 

African  relations  with  Israel,  which  have 
been  evolving  over  the  past  18  months,  have 
proved  capable  of  withstanding  antagonlstlo 
and  even  disruptive  external  pressures. 
Egypt's  previously  discreet  effort*  to  weaken 
the  Ghanaian-Israeli  relationship  became, 
relatively  overt  at  the  Accra  Conference  of 
Independent  African  States  In  April  1058. 
There,  the  Egyptians  tried  to  obtain  an  antl- 
Zsrael  resolution  which  would  tend  to  drive  a 
wedg*  betwMD  Ghana  and  other  African 
StatM  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel  on  the 
other.  They  were  defeated.  Dr.  Fawsy.  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
■vutalned  a  double  rebuff,  first.  In  his  failure 
to  have  the  question  of  Israel  placed  on  the 
Conference  agenda  as  a  separate  Item,  and 
second,  in  the  noncommittal  resolution 
which  emerged  from  the  Conference,  calling 
for  a  "Just"  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute.  At  the  subsequent  All-African  Peo- 
ple's Conference  held  In  Accra  In  December 
19&8,  Egypt  sustained  still  another  setback 
In  her  efforts  to  Introduce  the  Israeli  Issue 
at  an  African  conference.  This  meeting  of 
representatives  of  African  political  parties, 
trade  unions  and  nationalist  organizations 
firmly  resisted  Egyptian  efforts  to  label  Israel 
as  an  Imperialist  state  along  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  All-African 
People's  Conference,  which  assumes  par- 
ticular importance  In  tnis  pontext,  was  a 
somewhat  enigmatic  statement  .  by  Prime 
Minister  Nkrumah  in  his  address  to  the 
opening  session  of  the  Conference.  "Do 
not  let  us  also  forget,"  he  warned,  "that 
colonialism  and  imperialism  may  come  to 
us  yet  In  a  different  guise,  not  necessarily 
from  Europe.  We  must  alert  ourselves  to 
be  able  to  recognize  this  when  It  rears  Its 
head  and  prepare  ourselves  to  fight  against 
It." »  Certainly  this  is  susceptible,  Inter 
alia,  to  the  Interpretation  that  Nkrumah 
was  warning  against  direct  Egyptian  ex- 
pansionism or  Indirect  Communist  pene- 
tration of  African  areas  through  a  willing 
Egypt.  This  Interpretation  is  consistent 
with  the  report  that  "Dr.  Nkrumah  told 
intimates  late  last  week  that  he  would 
Ignore  Bandung  (Conference  of  African  and 
Asian  States  In  1955)  because  he  felt  that 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  •  *  *  had 
corrupted  its  principles  of  non-lntcrference 
and  Intruded  Asian  and  Communist  In- 
fiuences  Into  African  affairs." ' 

The  role  President  Nasser  envisages  for 
Egypt  In  Africa  Is  set  forth  In  his  book  on 
the  Egirptlan  revolution.  It  expresses  a 
latter-day  version  of  the  "white  man's  bur- 
den," complete  with  references  to  Egypt's 
"manifest  destiny"  and  "civilizing  burden" 
In  "the  Interior  of  the  Dark  Continent:" 

"The  peoples  of  Africa  will  continue  to 
look  to  us,  who  guard  their  northern  gate, 
and  who  constitute  their  link  with  the  out- 
side world.  We  will  never  In  any  circum- 
stances be  able  to  relinquish  our  responsi- 
bility to  support,  with  all  our  might,  the 
spread  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  to 
the  remotest  depths  of  the  Jungle."  • 

In  north  Africa  this  role  has  meant  In- 
terference in  the  Internal  political  affairs 
of  Tunisia  and  Morocco  and  calculated  cam- 
paigns to  penetrate  the  public  administra- 
tion and  educational  system  of  Libya.  In 
the  Sudan  It  has  meant  Interference  in  the 
Sudanese  national  elections,  assertion  of 
territorial  claims  against  the  northern 
frontier   boundary   of   the   Sudan,   and   dls- 


>  The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9.  1958. 

•Ibid. 

*Oamal  Abdul  Nasser,  "Egypt's  Libera- 
tion— The  Philosophy  of  the  Revolution" 
(Washington:  Public  Affairs  Press.  195S), 
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putes  over  use  of  the  Nile  River  waters.  In 
the  Horn  of  Africa  it  has  meant  an  In- 
trusion in  domestic  affairs  by  a  political 
appeal  to  Moslem  imity.  In  Africa  gen- 
erally it  has  meant  a  drumfire  of  anti- 
Western  and  anti-Israel  propaganda  and  a 
beehive  of  conspiratorial  activity  against 
Incumbent  regimes  In  Independent  African 
states  as  well  as  In  dependent  territories. 

Under  the  circumstances,  foe  an  African 
nation  to  establish  close  relations  with  Is- 
rael Is  at  once  courageous  and  useful.  The 
kind  of  political  penetration  that  Egypt  has 
achieved  in  Libya  would  be  particulnrly  dan- 
gerous In  sub-Sahara  Africa  at  a  time  when 
education  and  public  administration  are  gen- 
erally undergoing  drastic  changes  with  the 
coming  of  Independence.  The  ability  and 
willingness  of  Israel  to  supply  technicians 
and  management  personnel  on  reasonable 
terms  for  sterling  reimbursement  Is  thus  ex- 
tremely Important.  It  could  be  a  crucial  fac- 
tor In  preventing  indirect  aggression  by 
Bgypt. 

B 
The  most  far  reaching  of  the  evolving  re- 
lationships between  Israel  and  Afro-Asian 
states  Is  that  between  Israel  and  Ghana.  As 
a  precedent  and  as  a  model  for  other  coun- 
tries to  follow,  It  warrants  examination  In 
greater  detail.  What  are  the  elements  of 
this  new  relationship  which  may  at  first 
glance  appear  unlikely  between  states  with 
seemingly  disparate  Interests? 

Trade:  Early  In  1957  the  Israeli  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  went  to  Ghana  to 
represent  Israel  at  the  Independence  Day 
ceremonies  of  the  new  nation.  Shortly  there- 
after trade  relations  between  Ghana  and  Is- 
rael were  Inaugurated,  and  the  first  ship- 
ment, a  modest  export  of  1.000  tons  of  cement 
and  miscellaneous  Industrial  items  from  Is- 
rael, took  place  In  May  1957.  In  the  follow- 
ing August  the  Ghanaian  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry  headed  a  trade  mission  to  Is- 
rael to  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing 
a  regular  flow  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. These  visits  at  the  ministerial  level 
led  to  the  Initialing  of  a  preliminary  trade 
agreement  In  January  1958,  and  in  July  long- 
term  trade  and  payments  agreements  came 
into  force.  The  agreements  are  for  a  period 
of  4  years  but  are  automatically  renewable 
on  a  yearly  basis  unless  terminated  by  cither 
party  after  appropriate  notice. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  agreements  is 
the  provision  of  credits  to  Ghana  In  the  Im- 
pressive sum  of  920  million  over  the  4-year 
period.  Credits  for  capital  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  to  run  6',i  years;  others  are  to  run  5 
years.  All  credits  Involve  a  2-year  grace  pe- 
riod for  payments  of  principal.  Under  the 
trade  agreement  Ghana  will  buy  cement  and 
other  building  material  and  equipment,  tires, 
glass,  ceramics,  paper,  cardboard,  leather- 
goods,  plastics  and  other  Industrial  goods, 
processed  foods,  chemicals  and  phar- 
maceuticals, and  In  return  will  export  to  Is- 
rael cocoa,  coffee,  copra,  oil  seeds,  hides  and 
skins,  palm  kernels  and  oil,  hardwoods,  baux- 
ite, manganese  and  rough  diamonds. 

In  1956,  prior  to  Independence,  Israeli 
trade  with  the  Gold  Coast  was  virtually 
nonexistent:  1  year  later  Israeli  exports 
to  Ghana  during  Its  first  9  months  of 
Independence  exceeded  $100,000,  and  Imports 
from  Ghana  reached  S30O,0OO.  In  1958,  on 
the  basis  of  unofficial  statistics,  Ghanaian 
exports  to  Israel  will  show  a  further  growth 
but  are  not  likely  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of 
growth  projected  for  Israeli  exports  to 
Ghana. 

Dlzengoff  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  was  organized 
In  Israel  In  1957  as  a  trading  company  with 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  engaging  In  two- 
way  trade  between  Israel  and  West  Africa. 
It  established  an  office  In  Accra  early  In  the 
sanie  year  and  a  second  branch  office  was 
opened  early  in  1958  at  Lagos,  Nigeria.  In 
the   first    9    months    of    operation    of    the 


Accra  branch.  Dlzengoff  received  orders  for 
•550,000  worth  of  Israeli  goods— primarily 
cement,  tires  and  food  products — and  placed 
orders  for  approximately  9350,000  worth  of 
Ghanaian  goods — mainly  cocoa  and  timber. 
Investment:  In  the  fall  of  1957.  the  Black 
Star  Line  was  Incorporated  In  Ghana  with  60 
percent  ownership  vested  In  the  Government 
of  Ghana  and  40  percent  ownership  In  Zlm 
Israel  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd..  a  private  Israeli 
corporation.  The  corporation  has  an  au- 
thorljsed  capitalisation  of  11,400.000,  with 
9840.000  paid  in.  Zlm  Is  the  managing  agent 
and  will  operate  the  Black  BUr  Line  for 
the  first  6  years.  Thereafter,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana  m»y.  If  It  desires.  Uks  over 
these  functions  and.  In  fact,  buy  out  the  Zlm 
interest.  The  company  owns  thres  vessels 
and  has  four  others  under  long-term  charter 
sailing  on  regular  schedules,  primarily  be- 
tween West  Africa  and  tht  United  Kingdom 
and  Western  Europe.  The  start  of  operations 
in  December  1957  was  commemoroted  by 
Ghana  In  a  series  of  three  colorful  postage 
stamps  designed  by  an  Israeli  artist. 

In  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of 
the  B'ack  Star  Line.  Israel  has  provided  a 
technical  aslstancc  mission  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  Ghanaian 
Nautical  Academy  to  train  officers  for  the 
developing  merchant  marine.  For  a  number 
of  years  Israel  will  help  to  staff  the  academy 
and  on-the-job  training  will  be  made  avail- 
able aboard  Zlm  vessels  and  In  Zlm  offices 
In  Israel  and  abroad. 

The  second  major  Israeli  investment  In 
Ghana  is  In  the  building.  The  Ghana  Na- 
tional Construction  Co..  Ltd.  was  established 
in  March  1958.  with  60  percent  participation 
by  the  Ghana  Industrial  Development  Corp.. 
a  wholly  owned  government  corporation,  and 
the  remaining  40  percent  controlled  by  Solel 
Boneh.  the  Industrial  complex  of  the  Israeli 
lat>or  organization.  Histadrut.  The  new  cor- 
poration Is  to  engage  primarily  In  large-scale 
construction  projects  In  the  public  sector,  but 
it  may  also  participate  In  private  projects, 
particularly  Industrial  building.  Technical 
assistance  is  also  an  important  feature  of 
this  Investment.  Solel  Boneh  Is  to  train  a 
substantial  number  of  Ghanaians  In  the 
skills  and  techniques  of  the  construction 
Industry.  The  capitalization  of  the  new  co- 
poratlon,  all  paid  In,  Is  9560.000. 

These  two  Investments  have  established 
precedents,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  ownership  and  the  provision 
of  Israeli  technical  personnel  and  assistance. 
Future  investments  In  Ghana  are  likely  to 
adhere  to  the  pattern  set  In  these  two  im- 
portant ventures. 

Technical  assistance:  In  addition  to  pri- 
vate te<ihnlcal  assistance  associated  with  the 
two  Israeli  Investments  described,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  has  provided  technical 
assistance  In  the  fields  of  city  planning, 
public  veterinarian  services,  trade  union  or- 
ganization, irrigation  and  drinking  water 
supplies,  and  maritime  law.  Ghana  has  also 
shown  considerable  Interest  in  receiving 
technical  assistance  In  the  operation  of  co- 
operatives. During  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
Ghana  received  visits  from  Israeli  techni- 
cians In  the  fields  of  cooperative  farming 
and  resettlement  projects,  coof>eratlve  bank- 
ing, cooperative  marketing  and  consumer  co- 
operatives. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  technical  as- 
sistance Is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
field.  An  Israeli  cooperative  settlement  ex- 
pert Is  studying  the  feasibility  of  creating 
farm  communities  patterned  on  the  Israel 
kibbutzim  and  moshavlm.  Other  Israeli 
technicians  arc  ploneeerlng  In  water -drilling 
experiments  In  the  hinterlands.  And  still 
others  are  concerned  with  conunodlty  mar- 
keting, agrlcultvu-al  credit  and  agricultural 
productivity  generally. 

Exchange  programs:  In  addition  to  trade, 
investment  and  technical  assistance,  there 
has  been  a  growing  exchange  of  official  and 
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unofBclal  visits  between  the  two  countries. 
Israel  has  initiated  a  scholarship  program  for 
Ghanaian  students  to  study  in  Israel;  more 
than  40  have  already  arrived  there  and  the 
number  Is  expected  to  Increase  steadily.  The 
Israeli  Government  helped  to  recruit  two 
Israeli  professors  of  civil  engineering  to  teach 
at  Kumasl  College  of  Technology  for  3-year 
periods.  There  is  also  a  growing  number  of 
private  acholarshlps,  such  as  the  10  granted 
by  Solel  Boneh  to  provide  Ghanaians  with 
the  opportunity  to  become  archltscts,  engi- 
neers and  building  foremen. 

The  evolving  Ghanaian -Israsll  relationship 
thus  brings  together  two  new  postwar  states, 
both  pioneers  In  their  respsctlvt  ways  and 
areas,  and  both  seeking  In  dlflRcult  clrcum- 
staness  to  crests  enduring  and  viable  na- 
tions. It  brings  together  two  former  seg- 
menu  of  the  British  Smpirt  which,  as  part 
of  that  Bmplrt.  had  no  contracts.  It  brings 
together  two  states  heretofore  unrelated  by 
historic  ties,  tradition  or  habit  solely  on  the 
basis  of  newly  developing  mutual  interests. 

m 

Many  of  the  elements  found  In  Israel's  re- 
lationship with  Ghana  are  present  in  her  ex- 
panding relations  with  other  areas  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  These  contacts  have  been  abetted 
by  the  completion  of  Israel's  "dry  land  Sue* 
Canal,"  the  hard-surface  road  reaching  to 
the  port  of  Blat  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Israel 
has  Instituted  regular  freight  service  between 
Ell  at  and  the  entire  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  postal  services  be- 
tween Blat  and  Ethiopia  and  British  Ea£t 
Africa,  and  expanding  commercial  contacts 
with  Ethiopia,  British  East  Africa,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Mozam- 
bique and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
recent  trade  agreement  between  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  and  Israel 
Is  among  the  most  Important  of  these  ex- 
panding trade  relations.  The  agreement  puU 
trade  between  the  two  countries  for  the  first 
time  on  a  general  open  license  system  and  a 
moet-favored-natlon   bfisls. 

Both  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel,  and  both  have 
been  developing  trade.  Investment,  technical 
assistance,  and  cultural  relations  with  that 
country.  Both  are  reported  to  have  stood 
firm  with  Ghana  In  resisting  Egyptian  at- 
tempts to  obtain  an  anti-Israel  declaration 
from  the  Accra  Conference  of  Independent 
African  States.  The  Litierlan  Construction 
Corporation  was  set  up  in  Israel  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  constructing  public  works 
and  roads  in  Liberia;  and  the  Alliance  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Ltd..  of  Israel.  Is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  negotiations  with  respect  to  Invest- 
ment In  a  new  rubber  plantation  In  the 
western  region  of  Nigeria.  Israel  has  also 
developed  Increasing  contacts  with  other 
parts  of  west  and  central  Africa,  and  trade 
with  French  West  Africa,  especially  In- 
creased last  year,  partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result 
of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Golda  Melr.  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister,  to  that  area  and  to  Nigeria 
In  March  1958.  In  1957  Israeli  exports  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa 
also  started  to  Increase  significantly. 

In  Asia  the  relationship  between  Israel  and 
Burma  comes  cloeest  to  the  Israel-Ghana 
model.  Burma  Is  Israel's  oldest  friend  In 
Asia.  Their  growing  relationship  has  been 
subjected  to  hostile  pressure  ever  since  early 
1955,  when  Burma  Incurred  Egyptian  dis- 
pleasure by  Its  efforts  to  moderate  the 
Arab  anti-Israel  resolution  at  the  Bandung 
Conference.  Shortly  thereafter  Prime  Min- 
ister U  Nu.  of  Burma,  defied  an  Egyptian 
demand  that  he  abandon  an  official  visit  to 
IsraeL  Instead  U  Nu  made  his  visit  to  Israel 
and  canceled  a  planned  3-day  visit  to  Egypt 
scheduled  at  the  same  time.  Israel  has 
established  diplomatic  reUtlons  with  Japan, 
Thailand.  Laos,  Oeylon,  and  the  Philippines. 
as  well  as  Burma.  The  one  striking  gap  Is 
the    absence    of    any    rapprochement    with 


India,  which  has  steadfastly  refused  to  ex- 
change Ambassadors  although  it  reoognlied 
Israel  as  long  ago  as  1960. 

On  the  economic  side,  there  has  been  « 
growing  stream  of  Israeli  technicians  going 
to  Burma,  and  a  reverse  fiow  of  Burmese 
trainees  going  to  Israel.  Both  groups  havs 
been  largely  concerned  with  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Recently  56  Burmese  arrived  in 
Israel  to  spend  1  year  living  and  working  on 
collective  and  cooperative  farms  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  country.  At  the  same  tiias  a 
Burmese  Army  contingent  of  33  officers  and 
men  will  spend  1  year  studying  defense  ar* 
rangemenu  In  these  border  settlements.  In 
19fte  and  1057  Israeli  exports  to  Burma,  mads 
up  entirely  of  Industrial  goods,  totaled  ap- 
proximately II  million,  whtls  Israeli  lm|M>rta 
from  Burma  amounted  to  8900.000  In  eacJi  of 
these  years.  For  both  counuies,  these  ar« 
not  Insignificant  totals. 

A  shipping  partnership  has  recently  been 
formed  with  financial  Interests  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  annually  handles  Israeli  ex- 
ports amounting  to  more  than  12  million. 
The  Gold  SUr  Line  Is  to  operate  between 
Par  Eastern  ports,  the  United  States,  and 
West  Africa,  with  the  Black  Star  Line  serv- 
ing as  its  representative  in  West  Africa  and 
as  a  connecting  link  with  Western  Europe. 
Thus,  Israel  has  brought  together  in  an 
imaginative  way  Its  developing  and  com- 
plementary relationships  with  Ghana  and 
Hong  Kong.  In  this  t3rpe  of  arrangement 
there  are  potentially  interesting  possibilities 
for  triangular  trade. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia,  Israel  has  growing  trade 
relations  with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Iran.  In  1957  trade  with  these  states  showed 
a  significant  Increase  over  the  1956  levels. 
Growing  numbers  of  Asian  trainees  are  find- 
ing their  way  to  Israel,  including  a  small 
group  of  trainees  from  Thailand,  India,  and 
Japan  who  are  studying  at  Israeli  scientific 
and  technical  institutions.  The  most  recent 
development  is  the  creation  by  the  Israeli 
Government  of  an  integrated  program  of 
several  months'  duration  for  the  study  of 
agricultural  settlements  and  cooperative  en- 
terprises. At  the  present  time  60  trainees 
from  17  Afro-Asian  countries  and  territories 
are  participating. 

IT 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  Is- 
rael's relations  with  Afro- Asian  SUtes  Is  that 
her  economic  methods,  rather  than  those  of 
the  Communists,  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
underdeveloped  areas. 

The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  models 
undoubtedly  have  a  strong  attraetlon  for 
those  countries  which,  after  centuries  of  sub- 
sistence-level economies  and,  in  many  cases, 
generations  of  colonial  status,  are  seeking 
the  shortest  route  to  economic  development. 
The  underdeveloped  countries  are  casting 
about  for  the  formula  that  will  not  only  work 
for  them  but  also  achieve  maximum  results 
In  minimum  time.  The  temptation  to  find 
a  short  cut  by  the  use  of  authoritarian 
policies  and  techniques  is  constantly  with 
them. 

The  forced  pace  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
development  Is  likely  to  be  attractive  for  new 
political  leaders  in  underdeveloped  countries 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances:  for  those 
laboring  under  a  compulsion  to  show  tangi- 
ble results  within  a  single  generation;  for 
those  impatient  with  democratic  processes 
for  obtaining  a  consensus  on  development 
policies;  for  those  unsure  of  their  position 
and  fearful  of  the  political  pressures  Ukely 
to  accompany  econcwnlc  growth;  for  those  at- 
tracted by  the  argument  that  poor  nations 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  relatively  un- 
planned growth  of  private  economic  sectors; 
and  for  those  whose  antlcolonlalism  leads 
them  to  regard  all  private  enterprise  with 
suspicion  and  to  consider  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  a  dangeroxis  reUc 
of  the  colonial  past. 


The  Israeli  model  might  well  prove  to  l>e 
a  sort  of  economic  third  force — an  alterna- 
tive differing  from  the  Western  pattern  but 
certainly  far  more  compatible  with  free 
world  interests  than  any  Communist  model. 
For  Israel  has  many  things  in  common  with 
the  underdeveloped  countries:  limited  nat- 
ural resources,  short  supplies  of  capital, 
fundamental  social  problems,  major  tasks  of 
building  a  national  state  and  developing  new 
political  institutions,  and  a  will  to  develop 
modem  sconomles — indeed,  the  whole  range 
of  problems  confronting  almost  any  new  state 
in  today's  world.  The  Uuplratlonal  nots  and 
sense  of  purpose  assoolatsd  with  the  Israeli 
toonomlo  dsvslopmsnt  effort  are  llksly  to 
eserclss  an  sppsAl  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries with  a  drlvs  to  achieve  sxpandlng  econ- 
omies and  hlghsr  standards  of  llTlng.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  important,  Israel  by  no 
stretch  of  the  tmaglnaUon  presenU  an  ex- 
tsrnal  threat  to  thsss  newly  Independent 
countries.  Israeli  assUUnce  can  be  sccepted 
without  fear  of  strings  which  might  in  any 
way  be  thought  to  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  recipient  states. 

As  Israel  develops  lU  relationships  with 
other  African  and  Asian  countries,  her  econ- 
omy and  development  schemes  will  be  on 
exhibit  before  a  growing  number  of  visitors. 
The  availability  of  qualified  Israeli  techni- 
cians and  the  apparent  adaptability  of  Is- 
raeli economic  development  techniques  are 
Ukely  to  enhance  the  possibilities  for  a 
transfer  of  some  or  much  of  the  Israeli  ex- 
perience to  African  and  Asian  areas. 

The  general  benefit  to  Israel  of  expanding 
relations  with  the  Afro-Asian  States  is  im- 
plicit in  the  foregoing.  In  conclusion.  It 
seems  worthwhile  to  note  some  of  the  spe- 
cific advantages  which  may  accrue  to  Israel 
as  these  relatlonshlp>s  develop. 

Already.  Israel  la  breaking  out  of  Nasser's 
Arab  circle.  Measures  to  secure  and  develop 
the  port  of  Ellat  and  an  overland  route  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
are  part  of  the  unfolding  strategy  of  out- 
flanking the  Arab  blockade  on  the  east. 
Similarly,  the  Black  Star  Line,  founded  in 
Ghana  with  substantial  Israeli  particlF>ation. 
provides  a  greater  measure  of  security  on  the 
western  flank.  It  would  appear  unlikely  that 
Egypt  will  choose  to  interfere  with  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Suez  Canal  of  ships  flying  the 
flag  of  Ghana  even  if  such  ships  should  be 
plying  routes  originating  or  terminating  in 
Israel. 

The  friendly  and  mutually  profitable  rela- 
tions which  Israel  has  achieved  with  other 
young  states  have  also  been  successful  thus 
far  in  forestalling  Egyptian  efforts  to  t\irn 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  against  Israel.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  African  States  and  political  or- 
ganizations to  take  an  anti-Israel  position 
at  the  respective  Accra  Conferences,  already 
noted,  is  one  instance  of  this  important 
development. 

The  material  advantages  for  Israel  in  de- 
veloping fruitful  economic  ties  with  African 
and  Asian  States  and  territories  are  no  less 
promising.  The  Afro- Asian  world  represents 
both  markets  for  her  manufactured  goods — 
cement,  tires,  chemicals  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals— and  sources  of  raw  materials  for  her 
processing  and  manufacttiring  Industries 
and  of  agricultural  products  which  supply 
her  with  food  and  animal  fodder  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Israel  is  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  obtaining  rough  diamonds  for  her 
ImjKjrtant  diamond  finishing  Industry, 
which  furnishes  her  second  most  Important 
export  by  value.  African  areas,  such  as 
Ghana,  are  a  source  of  diamonds  outside 
the  control  of  the  international  cartel, 
which  in  recent  years  has  reduced  Israel's 
share  of  total  production  within  the  syn- 
dicate. 

Investment  opportunities  of  the  type  al- 
ready developed  in  Ghana  and  Hong  Kong 
are  also  advantageous  to  Israel.     They  afford 
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employment  opportunities  tar  her  tech- 
nicians, provide  a  return  on  capital  Invested, 
and.  in  sterling  areaa,  achieve  savings  in 
foreign  exchange. 

Finally,  the  advantages  which  Israel  finds 
In  her  growing  relations  with  the  States 
of  Africa  and  Asia  are  shared  by  the  free 
world  generally.  Her  assistance  In  economic 
development,  the  expanding  use  of  her  tech- 
nicians and  her  agricultural  and  Industrial 
technology,  the  Increase  In  her  private  and 
quosl-publlc  external  Investment  and  the 
growth  of  her  trade — all  these  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  a  number  of  young  and 
uncertain  states  In  Africa  and  Asia.  In  ad- 
dition. In  several  of  these  states  Israel  offers 
an  economic  model  as  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  that  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  developments  are  In  the  general  Inter- 
est as  well  as  of  value  to  the  nations  di- 
rectly involved- 


THE  ESKIMO  SCOUTS 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  the  New  York  Times  printed 
an  excellent  news  article  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  the  New  York  Times'  military 
editor,  which  was  headlined — "Eskimoj: 
Helping  to  Guard  Alaska,"  with  a  sub- 
head: "Guardsmen  in  Two  Scout  Units 
Keep  a  Keen  Year-Round  Watch  Along 
Coastline."  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  a  map  showing  the  extensive  coast- 
line of  Alaska  fronting  on  Soviet  Siberia, 
with  the  caption  under  the  map  read- 
ing: "Eskimo  scouts:  vast  coastline  of 
Alaska  kept  under  surveillance  by  more 
than  1.000  National  Guardsmen." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  the  course  of  his  article, 
says: 

As  an   Intelligence  organization,   they — 

Meaning  the  Eskimo  scouts — 

are  highly  effective.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any 
strangers  could  penetrate  this  human  screen 
without  detection. 

I  am  particularly  happy  at  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  Eskimo  guards- 
men because  the  organization  of  these 
units  goes  back  to  the  early  dangerous 
days  of  World  War  n,  when  the  United 
States  was  attacked  without  warning. 

The  four  companies  of  Alaska  Na- 
tional Guard  which  I  had  organized  in 
the  month  preceding  Pearl  Hafbor  had 
been  federalized.  After  World  War  II 
had  begun  and  considering  Alaska's  vul- 
nerability, I  felt  it  imperative  that  we 
have  no  passive  noncombatants  in  Alas- 
ka and  that  every  able-bodied  man  who 
had  not  been  called  to  the  service  other- 
wise be  enlisted.  So  I  secured  permis- 
sion to  organize  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Guard.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months.  Ill  units  were  organized,  and 
they  extended  from  Metlakatla,  at  the 
extreme  southern  and  eastern  end  of 
Alaska,  a  fine  community  of  Tslmshiam 
Indians,  to  Point  Barrow  on  the  north, 
to  Gambell  and  Savoonga  on  St.  Law- 
rence Island  in  the  Bering  Sea,  In  the 
west,  and  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bering  Sea.    These 


western  units  were,  of  course,  the  more 
important  ones  miUtarily  since  they 
fronted  toward  the  west,  from  where  the 
threat  of  enemy  invasion  would  come. 
All  these  units  acted  with  the  greatest 
patriotism  and  devotion,  serving  volun- 
tarily, without  pay.  and  becoming,  in  the 
phrase  of  one  high  ranking  officer  in  the 
Alaska  defense  department,  "the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Army." 

They  were  organized  largely  through 
the  energy  and  devotion  of  major — 
later  lieutenant  colonel— Marvin  R. 
Marston,  who  traveled  personally  to 
every  Eskimo  village,  by  dog  team  or 
plane,  whichever  was  available,  bringing 
arms  and  ammunition  so  there  would  be 
no  delay  in  equipping  these  brave,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  Eskimo  blood. 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
it  was  necessary  to  demobilize  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Guard.  I  was  deter- 
mined that  its  members  would  be  in- 
cluded in  a  reconstituted  National  Guard. 
I  encountered  a  certain  amount  of  oppo- 
sition in  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  could  not  guar- 
antee that  these  units  could  drill  at  one 
spot  48  out  of  52  weeks  of  the  year,  and 
that  some  of  the  units  might  be  smaller 
than  the  usual  requirement  for  National 
Guard  companies,  but  I  managed  to  per- 
suade the  National  Guard  Bureau  that 
the  very  mobility  of  these  units  would  be 
of  the  highest  value  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  warfare.  I  pointed  out 
further  than  if  the  Russians  should  at- 
tempt to  send  any  commando  raids  into 
Alaska,  these  might  be  constituted  by 
Siberian  Eskimos,  whom  only  our  own 
Eskimos  could  promptly  recognize  and 
identify. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  our  Eskimos 
should  be  incorporated  in  scout  bat- 
talions of  the  Alaska  National  Guard. 

To  give  the  Senate  some  idea  of  the 
excellence  and  superiority  of  these  men 
in  the  role  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
I  recall  an  encampment  which  was  held 
at  Fort  Richardson,  near  Anchorage,  in 
February  1952.  It  was  a  savage  day. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  ther- 
mometer read  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  below  zero,  with  a  30-mile  an  hour 
wind  blowing.  Nevertheless,  these  units 
took  their  target  practice  out  of  doors. 
The  next  day  was  still  sufficiently  cold 
so  that  the  Alaska  Defense  Command  de- 
cided to  have  the  ceremonies  incidental 
to  awarding  these  men  their  medals  for 
marksmanship  indoors,  and  the  cere- 
monies were  held  in  the  new  auditorium 
at  Fort  Richardson.  Present  were  the 
high  command  of  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
and  Navy.  Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Kepner. 
commander  in  chief,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent officer,  congratulated  the  men  on 
their  showing  and  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  scout  battalion  about  to  receive 
its  award,  numbering  400,  numbered 
40,000  instead. 

As  the  ceremonies  proceeded,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  this  battalion.  Capt. 
Frank  Clayton,  called  these  guardsmen 
one  by  one  to  the  platform,  indicating  the 
degree  of  award  which  they  had  re- 
ceived— either  expert,  or  sharpshooter, 
or  marksman,  and  thereupon,  I,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  National  Guard,  made  the  award. 


As  man  after  man  came  to  the  platform 
for  his  award.  I  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  large  proportion  that 
had  qualified.  It  appeared  as  the  roll- 
call  progressed  that  it  was  over  half,  over 
three-foiu-ths.  over  five-sixths,  who  were 
being  decorated.  So  it  seemed  to  me. 
Then  Captain  Clayton  stepped  to  the 
microphone  and  said  'That  is  all.  Gov- 
ernor." I  went  to  the  microphone  to 
congratulate  the  men  of  the  2d  Battalion 
on  their  fine  showing,  and  said:  "As  for 
those  of  you  who  did  rot  make  it  this 
time.  I  am  sure  you  will  get  an  award 
the  next  time."  At  that  point.  Captain 
Clayton  interrupted  me  to  say:  "Gov- 
ernor, every  one  of  these  men  got  an 
award."  I  turned  to  Maj.  Gen.  Julian 
Cunningham,  commander  of  the  infan- 
try, on  the  platform,  and  asked  him: 
"Is  this  not  unusual?" 

"Unusual."  he  replied,  "it  Is  unprece- 
dented. I  have  never  known  of  a  unit 
with  a  100-percent  record  like  this  one." 

These  are  the  men  who  would  be  under 
the  parachutists  if  they  should  ever 
choose  to  come  over  from  Soviet  Siberia. 
No  words  of  mine  could  add  materially  in 
praise  to  their  record  of  loyalty,  patri- 
otism, and  skill.    We  are  proud  of  them. 

Not  only  in  the  field  of  defense  are 
they  serving  Alaska  well,  but  also  In  other 
fields  and  particularly  in  the  legislative 
field.  For  a  number  of  years.  Eskimos 
have  been  represented  in  the  Territorial 
legislature  and  have  served  there  with 
devotion  and  public  spirit.  In  the  first 
State  legislature,  the  president  of  the 
senate  was  William  E.  Belz.  an  Eskimo, 
and  there  were,  in  addition:  Eben  Hop- 
son,  of  Barrow,  in  the  senate,  and 
Charles  Fagerstrom.  of  Nome,  and  John 
Nusunginya.  of  Barrow,  in  the  house. 
The  United  States  may  well  be  proud  of 
its  Eskimo  citizens  of  Alaska.  They  are 
first-cla-^s  citizens  in  every  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  a  great  asset  to  our  Nation. 
Exhibit  I 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1959) 

Eskimos  Helping  To  Guard  Alaska — 
Guardsmen  in  Two  Scout  Untts  Keep  a 
Keen  Year-Round  Watch  Along  Coast- 
line 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Prom  Cape  Llsburne  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
an  unusual  military  organization,  composed 
chlcOy  of  Eskimos,  guards  the  coastline  of 
Alaska— the  closest  American  territory  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  watchdog  force  is  composed  of  two 
battalions  of  Alaska  National  Guard  Scouts. 
They  are  scattered  around  the  coastline  from 
Barter  Island  to  Bristol  Bay.  They  aug- 
ment naval  patrol  planes,  radar  stations, 
communications.  Intelligence  and  Air  Force 
reconnaissance  planes  In  observing  and  re- 
porting. 

The  scout  battallona,  totaling  more  than 
1,000  men.  are  on  duty  the  year  round. 
They  report  anything  moving  In  the  rrea— 
from  ships  to  floating  oil  drums,  aircraft, 
and  men.  They  represent  the  only  on-site 
ground  defense  of  the  Alaskan  periphery. 

Although  they  are  equipped  with  weapons, 
their  Job  Is  not  primarily  to  fight — but  to 
observe  and  to  report. 

As  an  intelligence  organization  they  are 
highly  effective.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any 
strangers  could  penetrate  this  human  screen 
without   detection. 

The  headquarters  of  the  let  Scout  Bat- 
talion Is  at  Nome,  or  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
This  Is  a  desolate  town  of  2.000,  which  has  no 
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permanent  doctor  and  no  water  mains.  lU 
area  extends  from  Canada,  in  the  northeast, 
to  St.  Lawrence  Island  In  the  Bering  Sea. 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  enlisted  men 
and  noncoms  are  Eskimos;  six  officers  are 
white,  nine  Eskimos. 

The  2d  Scout  Battalion  has  headquarters 
at  Bethel.  Its  men  Include  Esklmoe.  In- 
dians, AleuU,  and  whites. 

CM   DUTT    ALL    THE   TIME 

The  men  are  on  duty  all  the  time,  even 
though  they  maintain  the  regular  National 
Guard  schedule  of  48  drill  periods  a  year 
and  2  weeks  of  summer  camp.  The  bat- 
talions are  scattered  In  small  groups.  The 
1st  Battalion's  men,  for  Instance,  live  In  31 
villages. 

Each  man  keeps  his  Ml  rifle  and  ammu- 
nition and  his  personal  equipment  in  his  sod 
or  frame  hut.  Sometimes  he  uses  the  rifle 
fcM-  hunting.  Each  detachment  has  a  small 
portable  radio.  The  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer In  charge  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
a  regular  communication  schedule  with  bat- 
talion headquarters,  which.  In  turn.  Is  linked 
with  Alaskan  Army  Command  Headquarters. 

The  men  carry  on  their  normal  occupa- 
tions. Many  of  them  range  widely  over  the 
Arctic  ice  or  along  the  coast,  hunting  and 
fishing.  But  they  are  expected  to  report 
anything  unusual  they  see  at  any  time. 
They  cover  the  coastline  thoroughly  and 
range  well  out  into  the  Bering  Strait.  There 
are  outpost  detachments  on  St.  Lawrence  Is- 
land, the  Prlbllofs  and  Little  Dlomede  Island. 
The  last-named  Island  Is  Just  3  miles  from 
Big  Diomede  Island,  owned  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  battalion  commander  visits  his 
detachments  by  light  aircraft,  usually  travel- 
ing 40.000  to  50.000  air  miles  annually.  To 
reach  seme  detachments  he  must  use  dog 
sled  or  skin  boat. 

A  roiNT  or  ptEsnoR 

Membership  In  the  Scout  battalions  Is 
proudly  regarded;  it  conveys  a  local  prestige. 
Many  of  the  noncomb  are  headmen  in  their 
villages,  president  of  the  town  council,  or 
peace  officers. 

The  reports  and  the  discipline  are  both  in- 
formal but  effective. 

Most  of  the  men  speak  some  English,  al- 
though it  Is  often  broken  and  some  complex 
military  terms  may  have  to  be  translated  Into 
Eskimo.  The  written  English  of  their  re- 
ports may  be  tortured,  but  it  Is  always  Intel- 
ligible. The  scouts  have  a  remarkable  facil- 
ity for  accurate  and  precise  sketching  and  for 
dimensions  and  colors. 

Master  Sgt.  Michael  A.  Okpealuk.  non- 
com  in  charge  of  the  Little  Diomede  Unit, 
has  a  strategic  observation  post,  because  of 
the  Island's  proximity  to  Big  Diomede.  The 
Eskimos  on  the  two  islands  are  related, 
and  used  to  go  back  and  forth. 

Until  last  year,  however,  the  Russians 
had  been  enforcing  a  strict  prohibition 
against  fraternizing.  But  twice  within  the 
last  year  parties  of  Eskimos  from  Big  Dio- 
mede have  visited  Little  Diomede,  gosslpped 
and  traded  Russian  cigarettes  for  American 
ones.  Sergeant  Okpealuk  and  his  men  have 
regularly  reported  these  and  many  other 
Incidents. 

One  radio  report  of  January  22.  1959. 
read: 

"Saw  black  smoke  seems  from  stove  com- 
ing out  In  spurts  from  Big  D  (Diomede I 
OP  [oljservation  post)  1200  hrs  for  10  min- 
utes weather  clear  obiwrved  from  LDV 
lUttle  Diomede  Village). 

"James  Itapana,  Pfc." 

Sergeant  Okpealuk  In  a  written  "unusual 
IncldenU"  report  told  his  superiors  that  "I 
arrived  here  (Little  Diomede)  16th  of  this 
month  from  Kotzebue  after  I  return  from 
Dexter  encampment. 

"Letter  reports  for  the  next  four  months 
may  be  delayed  getting  to  you  as  usual  for 
reason  of  no  mall  service  but  I  will  try 
all  effort  to  send  them  by  radio." 


Tlie  Scout  Battalions  are  s<Mne  of  the  most 
unusual,  but  most  effective  units  In  the  en- 
tire National  Guard. 

A  dispatch  from  Adak.  Alaska,  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  Pebruary  13. 
mentioned  a  "winter  night  in  1944  when 
Capt.  Hooley  Gearing's  boys  stole  the  |  Offi- 
cers' Club]  slot  machine  so  he  could  play  it 
on  his  flagship  while  his  destroyers  were 
en  route  to  bombard  the  Kurlles." 

Robert  Lubar  who  Is  now  on  Fortune 
magazine,  but  In  1944  was  an  officer  on  Cap- 
tain Gearing's  flagship  (U.S.S.  Picking), 
writes  that  he  has  "conducted  a  360-degree 
search  of  my  memory  and  has  failed  to  turn 
up  any  recollection  of  the  slot  machine  being 
hauled  aboard  the  flagship." 

"I  must  add."  he  writes,  "there  is  a  ring- 
ing plausibility  to  the  tale.  The  legend  does 
no  injustice  to  those  of  us  who  were  aboard 
the  flagship.  There  is  Incentive  for  taking 
along  a  borrowed  slot  machine  on  a  bom- 
bardment run  In  which  It  Is  Impossible  to 
see  the  enemy  or  the  target." 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  REPORTER  MAG- 
AZINE   AND    THE    PROGRESSIVE 
MAGAZINE— INDEPENDENT  JOUR- 
NALISM IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
Since  the  founding  of  The  Progressive 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Pol- 
lette.  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin,  in  1909.  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Reporter  10  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Max  Ascoli.  the  field  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  outspoken,  unin- 
timidated.     journalism     has     worn     a 
brighter  face  in  America. 

It  is  national  journals  of  opinion  such 
as  these  which  provide  an  explanation 
and  a  greater  interest  in  the  vital  hap- 
penings in  our  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  these 
two  independent  publications,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  for  Monday.  May  11,  1959.  under 
the  heading  "Tributaries  of  Opinion." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRiBUTAmiES  or  Opiniow 
T^e  main  stream  of  public  opinion  some- 
times might  not  move  at  all  without  the  trib- 
utaries that  replenish  and  animate  the  more 
lethargic  currents  of  thought.  It  Is  In  this 
sense  that  our  journals  of  opinion  play  so 
vlUl  a  role;  without  the  multifarious  week- 
lies and  monthlies,  both  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive, our  public  debates  might  be  lifeless 
Indeed.  Two  journals  which  have  honorably 
fulfilled  this  function  are  the  Reporter  and 
the  Progressive.  Both  deserve  a  salute  as 
they  celebrate  anniversaries  In  a  field  where 
survival  Is  a  distinction  Itself. 

Ten  years  ago.  Max  AscoU  founded  the  Re- 
porter as  a  liberal-minded  fortnightly  of 
opinion,  and  within  that  decade  circulation 
has  Jumped  from  15.000  to  125,000.  The 
reason  for  this  response  can  be  found  In  the 
well-edited  pages  of  the  magazine,  which  has 
managed  to  combine  sprlghtllness  with  sub- 
stance. Especially  memorable  have  been  the 
extended  articles  which  the  Reporter  has  de- 
voted to  subjects  ranging  from  Jimmy  Hoffa 
to  the  China  Lobby.  The  Progressive  also 
falls  on  the  liberal  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Launched  in  1909  by  Wisconsin's  great  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  PoUette.  Sr..  the  monthly 
has  become  known  as  an  authentic  and  vig- 
orous voice  of  Midwest  liberalism.  Editor 
Morris  Rubin  performed  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate service  5  years  ago  by  devoting  an 


issue  to  Joe  McCarthy,  the  curious  successor 
to  La  Follette's  Senate  seat. 

Tet  given  the  Invaluable  catalytic  function 
of  magazines  like  these.  It  is  difitressing  to 
look  at  the  economic  realities.  Without  the 
help  of  a  private  fortune.  Mr.  Ascoll's  now- 
solvent  magazine  could  not  have  survived: 
the  Progressive  Is  supported  by  annual  con- 
tributions from  Its  subscribers.  The  venera- 
ble liberal  weeklies  like  the  New  Republic. 
Nation  and  New  Leader,  as  well  as  their  con- 
servative counterparts  such  as  the  National 
Review,  have  all  depended  to  some  extent  on 
private  help.  A  score  of  magazines  have 
perished  In  recent  years  due  to  rising  costs. 
This  ruthless  nattiral  selection  could  lead  to 
a  suffocating  sameness.  Surely  the  national 
journals  of  opinion,  which  have  stimulated  so 
much  debate  on  other  matters,  might  well 
Inspire  some  discussion  on  how  diversity  in 
published  opinion  may  be  assxired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine  refers  to  what  was  the 
old  La  FoUette  Weekly  published  in  Mad- 
ison. Wis. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  who  is  conscious  of  the  great 
traditions  of  old  Bob  La  Pollette.  and  the 
way  the  Progressive  magazine  has  fought 
to  keep  those  traditions  alive.  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  and  to  thank 
him  for  inserting  this  editorial  in  the 
Record. 

Like  all  liberal  magazines,  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine  has  had  a  great  strug- 
gle to  keep  its  head  above  water.  It  has 
been  fighting  the  cause  of  liberalism  for 
a  long  time,  against  great  odds,  and  has 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

The  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  today  points  out  how  independent 
sources  of  income  were  obtained  by  the 
Progressive  magazine  to  keep  it  alive, 
and  how  the  people  of  Wisconsin  made 
contributions  to  it  to  keep  it  alive.  Its  in- 
come from  the  publishing  activity  was 
not  suflBcient. 

The  publisher  of  the  Reporter  m.aga- 
zine  is  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  who 
has  put  into  that  enterprise  a  great  deal 
of  his  private  means.  The  subscription 
list  of  the  Reporter  has  grown  from 
15,000  to  100,000,  and  it  is  now  in  a 
stronger  financial  position. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  helped  to  call  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  POUNDERS  DAY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  North  Dakota  fixing  April 
17.  1959,  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Founders 
Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Prlday,  April  17,  1959,  is  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  national  professional  journalistic 
fraternity— an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
highest  Ideals  of  Journalism;  and 
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Whereaa  members  of  this  organhntlon  In- 
clude a  majority  of  North  Dakota's  working 
professional  newsmen,  who  labor  continually 
and  unselfishly  to  further  the  iMX)gree8  of 
their  State  and  contribute  to  the  knowledg* 
of  Its  elttaens:  and 

Whereas  the  North  Dakota  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  like  their  17.000  fellow 
members  elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  have 
strlved  ceaselessly  for  preservation  of  the 
people's  right  to  a  free  press;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  North  Dakota  la  privi- 
leged to  have  among  Its  organizations  an 
undergraduate  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chl 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  aa  well  as 
the  statewide  North  Dakota  Professional 
Chapter  of  the  fraternity : 

Now.  therefore,  I.  John  B.  Davis,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Friday,  April  17,  1959,  as  "Sigma  Delta 
Chl  Pounders  Day"  In  North  Dakota  and 
lu^e  all  of  its  citizens  to  pay  Ulbute  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chl,  expressing  appreciation  to  its 
members  for  the  work  they  do  to  keep  us  In- 
formed, promote  our  State  and  community 
enterprises,  and  protect  our  rights  and 
privileges. 

In  afllxlng  my  signature  to  this  proclama- 
tion. I  take  especial  note  of  the  fact  that 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chl  wiU  be  in  WilUs- 
ton  April  16  and  17  to  observe  their  golden 
anniversary  with  fitting  exercises,  and  to 
participate  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Dakota  Press  Association. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
Of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  here  In  my 
office  In  thl  State  capltol  at  Bismarck.  N.Ekak.. 
thU  9th  day  of  April   1959. 

John  E.  Davis, 

Oovernor. 

Attest: 

BWN  Mbtbr. 

Secretary  of  State, 


RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    FARM 
LEOZSLATION 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  radio  broadcast  re- 
print from  the  Farmers  Union  Oraln 
Terminal  Association.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
dealing  with  the  farm  bill  and  wheat  In 
particular. 

It  la  a  sad  reflection  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  controls  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate,  that  No- 
vember, December.  January,  February. 
March,  and  April— nearly  one-half  the 
year — has  gone  by  since  the  election,  and 
no  farm  bill  has  yet  been  reported  to 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  The 
Democrats  have  the  votes.  They  would 
be  joined  by  many  Republicans  from 
farm  States  to  pass  a  good,  effective 
farm  bill,  and  have  the  votes  to  over- 
ride a  veto.  I  believe  in  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  where  it  belongs, 
and  it  is  on  the  Democratic  majority. 

I  aslc  consent  to  have  the  broadcast 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRi).  as  follows : 

OTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup  roa  Tuksoat, 
Mat  6.  1959 

What's  happening  in  Congress  on  new 
wheat  legislation?  We'd  like  to  give  you  an 
encouraging  report  but  the  truth  is  that 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  form  com- 
mittee IJM  yet  reported  out  a  wheat  bill. 

Let's  take  a  look  today  at  a  big  city  newa- 
paper's  view  of  the  situation.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  business  newspaper,  says 
that  wheat  legislation  Is  heading  for  a  snarl 
and  that  hope*  art  dimming  for  action  this 
y«ar. 


"Almost  everyone  wants  a  new  attack  on 
the  No.  1  surplus  problem,"  the  Journal  com- 
ments, "but  there's  little  agreement  on  how 
to  do  It."  Leas  than  a  month  remains  until 
June  1  which  U  Congress*  new  deadline  for 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  announce- 
ment cm  wheat  referendum  choices. 

The  newspaper  explains  that  "Congress  is 
badly  spUt.  A  sliding  scale  Senate  bill  would 
offer  growers  Increased  price  props  In  return 
for  voluntary  acreage  cuts.  A  House  meas- 
\ise  would  boost  the  support  level  from  75 
percent  of  parity  to  85  percent,  but  would 
clamp  on   tighter   planting   controls." 

So  what  is  going  to  happen?  Here's  the 
way  the  Wall  Street  Journal  weighs  the  situ- 
ation: 'There's  Uttle  time  to  reconcile 
House-Senate  differences  and  produce  a 
single  bill  In  time  to  cover  the  1960  crop. 
Meanwhile,  Benson  talks  tough,  hinting  hell 
urge  a  veto  of  any  bUl  tba",  raises  price  sup- 
ports. This  threat  makes  a  House-Senate 
compromise  harder.  In  fact,  the  newspaper 
Indicates,  Secretary  Benson  is  content  to 
leave  Congress  dangling.  He  hasn't  made  a 
concrete  wheat  proposal  but  he's  let  It  be 
known  in  congressionetl  circles  that  he  wants 
no  wheat  program  at  all — and  only  very  low 
price  supports. 

So  the  Secretary  Is  plajrlng  a  waiting  game, 
apparently,  and  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
points  out  that  he  hopes  for  a  city  revolt 
against  farm  programs  that  will  gain  him 
his  ends  In  Congress. 

And,  actually,  the  farm  Secretary  is  push- 
ing hard  for  that  revolt.  In  speech  after 
speech,  uetially  before  city  or  business  audi- 
ences, he  Is  attacking  the  cost  of  farm  aids, 
saying  they  account  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  spent  on  agriculture  by  any  gov- 
ernment. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress  are  getting  pressure  from  some  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  hear  and  read  these 
statements  and.  unfortunately,  believe  them. 
According  to  United  Prera  reports,  the  ad* 
ministration  is  playing  for  a  revolt  on  the 
Senate  and  House  floors  against  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  farm  committees. 

80  you  see  the  strategy  by  which  the  ad* 
ministration  aeeka  to  kill  the  wheat  program. 

But  the  farmers  have  some  very  good 
friends  In  Congress  and  tliey  are  working 
hard  to  hold,  and  even  improve,  the  wheat 
program  fcr  1000  and  lOfll.  And  may  we 
■uggeat  that  letters  from  you  fnrmen  might 
help  to  iwtng  the  tide  in  their  favor? 

We'll  keep  you  posted  on  developmente  In 
Congress  as  they  occur,  so  tune  In  to  the 
radio  progrrm  brought  to  you  by  the  farmers 
of  OTA.  the  co-op  way. 


AWARD  TO  DR.  ANNE  H.  CARLSEN 
AS  HANDICAPPED  AMERICAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Anne  H.  Carlsen.  of  Jamestown.  N.  Dak.. 
was  highly  honored  this  morning  by 
having  presented  to  her  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  the 
eighth  annual  President's  Trophy  as  the 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year. 
This  award  is  given  annually  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  for  me  to  sit  in  the 
audience  with  the  family  and  friends 
of  Dr.  Carlsen.  who  came  from  North 
Dakota  to  witness  this  splendid  oc- 
casion at  the  Departmental  Auditorium 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Dr.  Carlsen.  who 
was  born  without  feet  or  hands,  has  de- 
voted her  entire   life  to  the  rehabili- 


tation and  education  of  severely  handi- 
capped children,  and  has  developed  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  her  wonderful 
and  amazing  accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  North  Dakota 
had  Dr.  Carlsen  and  a  few  of  her  friends 
at  a  luncheon  in  her  honor  in  the  Sen- 
ate dining  room,  where  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  her  some  of 
the  problems  affecting  the  handicapped. 
Pondering  the  wonderful  work  this 
courageous  lady  has  been  doing  in  her 
lifetime,  reemphasizes  In  our  minds  the 
great  need  for  legislation  to  aid  the 
needy  and  the  handicapped. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  I  extend  our  deepest  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Carlsen  for  not 
only  gaining  this  outstanding  honor  of 
being  named  the  Handicapped  Ameri- 
can of  the  year,  but  because  of  her 
dedicated  service  to  her  fellow  sufferers, 
the  physically  handicapped. 

Upon  receiving  this  award.  Dr.  Carl- 
sen made  a  concise  but  truly  touching 
appreciation  speech  when  she  in  part 
said: 

Mr.  Vice  President,  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  America  Is  truly  a  great 
country  when  an  ordinary  person  such  as 
me  Is  honored  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  doing  an  ordinary  job 
for  her  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  issued  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

No«TK  Dakota  Woman  Wrrw  Docroa  or  Phi- 
losophy Dcoau  WiNa  Pusidcnt'i  Tsopmt, 
1B58 

Born  without  feet  or  hands,  Anne  H.  Carl- 
ten.  Ph.  D.  of  Jameetown,  N.  DAk..  haa  cli- 
maxed a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  her 
follow  suffertrt  from  impalrnirnt  by  being 
named  to  receive  the  eighth  annual  Presi- 
dent's Trophy  as  the  Handicapped  American 
of  the  Year.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  in  the  name  o(  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Dr.  Carlsen  wUl  receive  the  award  May  7  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's  com- 
mittee In  the  DepartmenUl  Auditorium, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Carlsen,  who  Is  superintendent  of  the 
Crippled  Children's  School,  Jamestown.  N. 
Dak.,  has  devoted  her  entire  lifetime  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  education  of  severely 
handicapped  children  and  has  developed  an 
international  reputation  for  her  anuuslng 
accomplishments.  While  her  school  Is  fre- 
quently compared  to  the  fanu>us  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn  .  she  hMtens  to  pro- 
test that  the  Crippled  Children's  School  "Is 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  school  " 

Dr.  Carlsen  was  nominated  for  the  high 
honor  by  the  North  Dakota  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  chairman. 
Her  nomination  was  personally  supported  by 
Oov.  John  E.  Davis,  of  North  Dakota:  Oov. 
Joe  Foss,  South  Dakota:  Gov.  William  O. 
Stratton.  Illinois:  Oov.  Hcrchel  C.  Loveless. 
Iowa;  and  Oov.  J.  Hni^o  Aronson.  Montana. 
Scores  of  her  former  students  and  many  offi- 
cials, prominent  In  the  rehabilitation  fleld 
In  the  Midwest,  also  added  their  approval  to 
Dr.  CarUen's  nomination. 
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Dr.  CarUen's  life  story  is  an  Inspiration  for 
anyone  who  has  ever  suffered  a  physical  dis- 
ability or  who  has  come  In  contact  with  phys- 
ically Impaired  people  In  daUy  life.  For 
years  she  was  a  teacher  and  a  guiding  spUit 
of  physically  handicapped  children  in  North 
Dakota.  Her  own  struggle  which  she  has  so 
ably  won,  has  prompted  many  admirers  to  say 
that  she  is  the  "completely  adjusted  handi- 
capped woman." 

Dr.  Carlsen  was  bom  in  Grantsbtirg.  Wis. 
She  had  only  stubs  of  arms  that  ended  above 
the  elbow.  One  leg  ended  above  the  knee 
and  the  other  was  malformed,  terminating 
in  a  clubfoot.  At  4  her  mother  died.  Her 
father.  Alfred  Carleen.  and  a  13-year-old 
sister  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  little 
girl  and  soon  she  was  playing  games  with 
the  rest  of  the  children  and  even  managed 
to  participate  In  an  amended  version  of  base- 
ball with  the  assistance  of  a  coa£ter  wagon. 
Hers  was  a  long  uphill  struggle  including  a 
long  siege  In  a  hospital  to  straighten  con- 
tractures of  her  knees.  This  done,  she  was 
fitted  with  arunclal  legs  and  soon  learned  to 
use  crutches.  She  has  amazing  dexterity 
with  the  stumps  of  her  arms  and  manages  to 
«Tlte  a  beautiful  hand.  Her  most  recent 
accomplishment  was  to  qualify  as  a  driver  of 
a  motor  car. 

"The  spirit  U  a  wonderful  thing."  Dr. 
Carlsen  says.  "I  know  what  I  can  do." 

Since  taking  over  the  reins  at  the  Crippled 
Chlldreri's  School  In  Jamestown  in  1950.  Dr. 
Carlsen  has  developed  an  international  repu- 
Utlon  for  her  genius  In  rehablUtatlng  se- 
verely handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Numbers 
of  severely  Impaired  studenU  leave  the  school 
each  year,  thoroughly  trained  for  social  in- 
dependence. Many  go  on  to  college  and  win 
advanced  degrees.  One  of  Dr.  Carlsen't  prize 
pupils,  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy,  is  now  a 
research  physicist  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Dr  Carlsen's  reputation  has  attracted 
physicaUy  handicapped  students  from  as  far 
away  as  Puerto  Rico,  Canada,  and  Alaska.  At 
the  present  time,  children  from  16  States  and 
Canada  are  enrolled  In  the  Jameetown 
School. 

Thoee  who  know  Dr.  Carleen  aay  she  la  a 
coniunt  inspiration  to  her  itudenu.  Much 
of  her  Boclal  time  she  apenda  with  graduates 
of  her  school.  To  indleaU  her  lifelong  pre- 
occupotion  with  the  problema  of  children, 
ahe  received  her  doctorate  for  a  thesis  on  the 
subject  "A  ComparaUve  Study  of  the  Re- 
sponse of  Crippled  and  Nonerlppled  Adolee- 
renu  on  Some  Pereonallty  and  InUretta 
Tesu." 

The  Preeldent'a  Trophy  la  created  each 
year  by  handicapped  students  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled.  New  York 
City,  WUUs  C.  Oorthy,  dUector.  It  U  a  hand- 
some metal  plaque  on  a  polished  wooden 
base  bearing  a  suitable  Inscription  to  the 
trophy  winner  and  Includes  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
facsimile. 

The  awards  committee  selected  the  1958 
winner. 


FREE  MARKET  IN  EGGS  AND 
POTATOES 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoko  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Leif  Ringsruds.  of  Mayvllle.  N.  Dak.,  re- 
garding a  free  market  in  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

TSAiLL  OovNTT  PASMna  Union. 

Mayville.  N.  Dak..  May  1.  1959. 

Dkas  Sbnatob  Lanoks:  We  would  like  to 
■ee  our  acreage  cut  and  an  Increase  In  price 
Bupporu  rather  than  a  free  market.  We 
bave  a  free  market  in  eggs  and  potatoes  now. 


and  It  Is  taking  us  further  Into  debt.  The 
eggs  are  17  cents  a  dozen.  The  chickens 
don't  pay  for  the  feed  consumed.  When  we 
sell  the  hens,  we  can  get  5  cents  and  7  cents 
a  pound. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Lxir  Ringsruds. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CREATION  OF  AD- 
DITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO  CONDUCT  AG- 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Arlon  G.  Hazen.  dean  and  di- 
rector. Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  has  written  me  in  oppo- 
sition to  Senate  bill  690.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
directors  of  our  land  grant  colleges  and 
universities  have  taken  the  position  of 
oppKJsing  the  creation  of  additional  ad- 
ministrative organizations  for  conduct- 
ing this  kind  of  research. 

Dr.  Hazen  agrees  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  experiment  station  direc- 
tors. He  further  points  out  that  an  ad- 
ditional administrative  unit  would  be 
imnecessary  when  we  consider  the  rather 
elaborate  machinery  already  in  existence 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  in  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unemlmous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Hazen's  letter,  from  the 
North  Dakota  congressional  delegation, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows : 

North  Dakota  AaatcuLTVRAi. 

COLLXOI, 
AORICVLTORAL  BXPCRtMCNT  STATION, 

State  College  Station,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.. 

April  it.  19S9. 
Hon.  WauAM  LAMon, 
Str\ator. 

Hon.  MtLTON  R.  TovHO. 
Senator. 
Hon.  QVSNTIN  N.  BUMICX, 

Repretentative. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Skoit, 
Jlcprssentattve. 

OiNTLSMKN.  The  CoNOaiSStONAL  Rkobo 
of  April  16  shows  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported,  with- 
out amendment,  Senate  bill  900.  It  is  my 
undersundlng  that  this  bill  Is  almost  Identi- 
cal with  Senate  bill  4100  of  last  year  and 
provides  for  a  separate  administration  for 
uUUsatlon  research  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  direc- 
tors of  our  land -grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  taken  the  position  of  opposing  the 
creation  of  additional  admlnlstraUve  organ- 
izations for  conducting  this  kind  of  re- 
search. This  letter  U  Intended  to  relay  to 
you  my  personal  agreement  with  the  experi- 
ment station  directors'  position. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  your  tireless  efforts  In 
support  of  a  better  agriculture  for  North  Da- 
koto  and  for  our  Nation,  and  I  know  yoxir 
wisdom  and  decisions  are  based  upon  long 
experience.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  fa- 
vor or  dlffavor  a  new  and  separate  admin- 
istration such  as  U  provided  In  Senate  bill 

690. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  additional 
administrative  unit  would  be  unnecessary 
when  we  consider  the  rather  eUborate  ma- 
chinery already  In  existence  in  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire  and  In  the  Individual 
SUtes.  Here  I  am  referring  specUlcally  to  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  as  well  as  the 
FWeral-Grant  program  which  U  admlnU- 


tered  by  the  USDA.  ARS  In  coopa«tion  with 
the  several  State  agricultural  experiment 
stotlons.  I  believe  our  research  doUars 
would  stretch  further  In  these  established 
organizations  than  In  a  new  administrative 
organization. 

Sincerely. 

Arix>n  O.  HAfasN. 
Dean  and  Director. 


ROUNDTABLE    DISCUSSION     MEET- 
INGS OP  DEMOCRATIC  SENATORS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks 
ago  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  se- 
ries of  informal  round-table  discussion 
meetings  of  Democratic  Senators,  which 
at  that  time  had  just  begun.  From  the 
very  beginning,  the  response  to  these 
meetings  has  been  excellent,  and  I  feel 
that  each  of  the  sessions  has  proven 
most  informative  and  helpful. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
as  invited  guests  to  head  the  discussions 
in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  of 
the  Capitol  some  of  the  leading  intellec- 
tuals and  authorities  of  our  Nation. 
Guest  speakers  have  included  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  of  Harvard  University, 
whose  topic  was  "Central  European  Se- 
curity"; Dr.  Raymond  L.  Garthoff.  au- 
thor of  "Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Nuclear 
Age."  who  led  a  discussion  based  upon  the 
general  subject  area  of  his  book;  Dr. 
Gardiner  C.  Means,  a  leading  economist, 
and  Mr.  Leon  Keyserling.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
President  Truman,  who  gave  their  views 
on  "Inflation.  Employment.  and 
Growth";  and  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson.  "The  PosiUon  of  the  West." 
relating  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  was  Mr.  Acheson's 
subject  at  the  meeting  last  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, and  Mr.  O«orge  Kennan,  of  The 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton. 
N.J,,  will  give  us  his  views  on  this  same 
subject  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  eve- 
ning. 

I  take  this  means  of  Inviting  each 
Democratic  Senator  to  participate  in  an 
examination  of  this  timely  subject. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  series  of 
meetings  will  continue  through  the 
month  of  May.  Dr.  Arnold  Oscar 
Wolfers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Study  has  con- 
sented to  lead  a  group  discussion  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  May  19.  on  the  topic 
of  "Orientation  for  Twnorrow's  Inter- 
national Problems." 

The  following  week  our  guest  will  be 
Dr.  Herbert  York.  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  His  subject 
will  be  "Science  and  Defense." 

Mr.  President,  since  this  series  of 
roundtable  meetings  has  been  In  prog- 
ress, a  total  of  44  Democratic  Senators 
have  attended  one  or  more  of  the  ses- 
sions. The  Geneva  Conference,  to  which 
our  topic  tomorrow  evening  will  relate,  is 
of  utmost  significance.  The  discussion 
tomorrow  evening  at  6  p.m.  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  by  Dr.  Kennan 
should  be  peaticularly  provocative.  It 
may  weU  be  that  his  views  will  differ 
from  thoee  expressed  by  Mr.  Acheson  last 
Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  Wolfers  may 
view  our  problems  still  differently.  This 
should  make  theae  discussions  and 
studies  the  more  helpfuL 
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Mr.  MAysnELD.  Mr.  President,  \m 
morning  buolnesa  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  butineu?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SAN  LUIS  UNIT.  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT.  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  with  respect 
to  the  oonstructlon  and  oparatlon  of  luoh 
unit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    The 

quMtlon  la  on  acrttlng  to  the  lunend- 
ment  offend  by  tht  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DcuQual  for  himself  and  the 
Senatore  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moau  Mid 
Mr,  NiTJiuoul. 


DSFIRMINT  OF  PROCLAMATION  OP 
MARXITmO  QUOTAS  AND  ACRX- 

AOI  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr,  MANSFIILD,  Mr,  PrMldtnt,  X 
Mk  unanimoua  oonatnl  that  the  unfln- 
Uhtd  buiintM  be  temporArtly  laid  Mldt. 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  oon- 
aideraUon  of  Calendar  No,  iM,  SenaU 
Joint  ReeoluUon  M. 

The  PRISIDINO  OFnCIR.  The 
joint  reaoluUon  wUl  bt  etated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 

The  LioxsLATXvi  Cutax.  A  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  04)  to  defer  the  proc- 
lamation of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1860  crop  of 
wheat  until  June  1.  1959. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeet  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  acting  minority 
leader,  as  well  as  the  acting  majority 
leader,  for  permitting  action  to  be  taken 
on  the  Joint  resolution  at  this  time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  and  17  of  this  year,  and  among 
other  things  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
something  should  be  done  about  wheat, 
by  way  of  revision  of  the  present  laws. 

Upon  my  recommendation  he  agreed 
to  submit  the  administration  proposal 
in  bill  form  to  the  committee.  This 
was  received  on  March  12,  1959. 

Earlier,  on  February  18,  I  had  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  that  hearings 
be  held  as  expeditiously  as  i;x>ssible  after 
receipt  of  the  Secretary's  proposal. 
Again  on  March  13.  I  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  since  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  had  been  received,  the 
subcommittee  responsible  for  price  sup- 
port legislation  should  consider  holding 
hearings  at  an  early  date. 


Thereupon  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina!  scheduled  hearings  on  wheat 
legislaUon  on  March  20,  through  the 
asth. 

Dxiring  these  hearings  all  farm  organ- 
izations interested  in  wheat  were  heard, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials.  I  might  say  that  all  ap- 
pearizig  before  the  committee  presented 
different  and  in  some  cases  diverse 
views  as  to  what  should  be  done  about 
the  wheat  situation. 

Following  the  wheat  hearings  the 
committee  met  on  April  15  at  which 
time  the  wheat  problem  was  again  dis- 
cussed and  a  decision  to  hold  further 
hearings  on  a  committee  print  was  made. 
These  hearings  were  held  on  April  22. 
Again  the  committee  attempts  to  find 
some  area  of  agreement  for  stopgap 
legislation  met  with  failure. 

since  these  last  hearings  the  Com- 
mittee on  Acrloulture  has  held  four 
•xeoutlvt  Muloni  during  which  wheat 
leitilatlon  waa  dUouMed  but  as  yet  has 
been  unable  to  develop  any  legislation 
which  would  satisfy  the  divergent  vlewa 
of  thoM  InterMttd  In  wheat. 

All  of  ui  are  in  agreement  that  tome 
action  la  neoeeaary,  but  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  one  whloh  Is  rather  dlffi- 
oult  to  And,  The  Committee  on  A«rl- 
eulturt  and  Forestry  hat  been  trylnf  to 
draft  lome  iHiilatlon  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  law.  bHlnnlni  with  the 
IMO  crop.  Unless  suoh  proposed  ItgUla* 
Uon  Is  enacted  before  May  1ft,  aertagt 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  the 
1960  orop  wUl  have  been  proclaimed 
under  existing  law,  ao  that  any  subse- 
quent ehange  In  the  rules  will  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding. The  Joint  reeolutlon  be- 
fore us  would  extend  the  time  for  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  from  May  15  to  June 
1.  It  is  my  hope  that.  In  the  meantime, 
the  committee  can  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  wheat  bill  which  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  defer  im- 
tU  June  1.  1959— 

(1)  any  proclamation  under  section  333  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat;  and 

(2)  any  proclamation  under  section  335  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  marketing  quotas 
for  such  crop  of  wheat. 


Senate  concludes  its  business  today  It 
stand  adjourned  until  noon  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDINO   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


INSURANCE  OF  SHIP  MORTOAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  306. 
8.  1434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LioxsLATivi  Clikx.  A  bill  (S. 
1434)  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  Insurance  of  ship  mortgagee, 
and  for  other  puijkjsm, 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr,  KUCHSL.  Does  the  able  aottni 
majority  leader  contemplate  having  i 
quorum  oallt 

Mr.  MAN8FIVLD.  Not  at  thU  time. 
because  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr,  ProxmiriI  would  like  to  address  the 
Senate  on  another  matter,  and  when  ht 
completes  his  address  X  shall  suiiest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  the  tena* 
tor  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  WiluamiI  may 
be  present  to  ask  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr  MAeNVton). 

Mr.  KUCNIL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
WlKonsin  desire  to  iptak  on  the  pend- 
ing measured 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.   No. 

The  PRE8IX>XNO  omCIR.  Is  thert 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with 
amendments. 

(Mr.  PROXMIRB  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate In  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI.  His  speech  appears  ear- 
lier in  today's  Record,  following  other 
speeches  on  the  same  subject.) 


INSURANCE   OF   SHIP  MORTOAGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1434)  to  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  insurance  of 
ship  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
were  on  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"vessel",  to  insert  "(or  if  the  keel  of  the 
vessel  was  laid  under  such  contract  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  and  the 
vessel  owner  or  prospective  owner  has  an 
unexpired  commitment  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  insure  a  mortgage 
on  the  vessel,  issued  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  act  under  the  law  then  existing, 
then  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  com- 
mitment),"; on  page  3.  line  1.  after  the 
word  "construction",  to  insert  "recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning";  in  line  4. 
after  the  word  "construction",  to  insert 
"reconstruction  or  reconditioning":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  strike  out 
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"either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
a  transfer  of  the  vessel"  and  Insert 
"without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce";  in  line  10. 
after  the  word  "not",  to  iiisert  "at  the 
time  of  insuring  the  mortgage  pursuant 
to  the  commitment":  after  line  21.  to 
strikeout: 

(4)  th*  mortgage  InvolVM  a  prtnctpal 
obllfstlon  which  whtn  addsd  to  tht  unpaid 
.balance  of  the  principal  obUgatlone  of  prior 
mortgagee  on  the  veeeel  wUl  result  In  e  sum 
Which  will  not,  (a)  If  the  veeeel  waa  not 
built  with  aid  of  conetructlon-dlfTerenttal 
iubeldy  and  oompUee  with  the  requlremenu 
of  tectlon  SOe  of  thla  Act.  exceed  87  <4  per 
centum  of  actual  ooet  of  eueh  veeeel  depre< 
elated  at  the  rate  of  t  per  centum  per  an- 
nvim  from  the  date  auch  teasel  la  delivered 
by  the  ahlpbullder  to  the  date  such  mort- 
|a|e  U  esecuted,  and  (b)  if  the  murtgated 
veuel  waa  built  with  the  aid  of  oonatructlon 
dtfTcrenital  aubeldy  or  does  not  comply  with 
the  rtqulramtnts  of  seetlon  600  of  this  Act, 
eaceed  7S  per  centum  of  suoh  amount. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  tnaert: 

(4)  tht  mortfait  Involves  a  prlnelpal 
ebllKAtlon  vhleh  wntn  added  to  tht  unpaid 
balance  at  the  principal  obligations  of  prior 
nertgafts  en  Ine  veeeel  (other  than  mort« 
PNHs  llMt  are  being  reananetd  by  this 
mor^iate)  win  rtault  in  a  sum  whioh  will 
not,  (a)  U  the  vessel  was  not  built  with  live 
aid  (>f  conatrueUon*dlffereBUal  aubstdy  and 
mmpiift  with  the  requirements  of  seettoa 
•oe  of  thU  Art  tireed  (A)  if  ths  vtsNl  has 
not  been  rerAiuitr\irte<l  or  reconditioned  be- 
fore tMch  mortsage  la  esteuted,  %J\\  per 
r»atum  oi  all  amounia  the  mortgafor  las 
■aM  i>r  u  obligated  to  pay  tor  tbe  eonitrue> 
ilea  (Including  designing,  iasptetlng,  out* 
flttini,  or  equipping)  oC  the  vessel,  de* 
priTinted  at  the  rate  ol  •  per  eentum  per 
annum  from  the  date  tht  vttsel  waa  delivered 
by  titt  ahlpbulldtr  to  tht  dale  such  mortgage 
la  »xtcuttd,  or  (B)  If  the  veeeel  has  been  re- 
conatructed  or  reoondiUoatd  before  eueh 
mortgage  Is  taeeuttd.  17  {4  per  etatum  of  ail 
amuunta  the  mortgagor  haa  paid  or  la  obiu 
gutrd  to  pay  for  the  oonstructlon  (including 
dfRKoiIng,  Inspecting,  outfitting,  and 
equipping)  of  the  Tcaeel,  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  anntun  from  the 
date  the  veeeel  waa  delivered  by  the  ahlp- 
bullder to  the  date  of  auch  reconatructlon 
or  rFcoQdltlo&ing.  and  depreciated,  from  the 
date  of  atich  reoonatructlon  or  recondition- 
ing to  the  date  auch  mortgage  la  executed,  on 
a  Btralght-llne  baals  and  on  the  basla  of  a 
useful  life  of  the  vessel  determined  Jointly 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury,  plua  87  4  per  centum 
of  all  amount*  the  mortgagor  haa  paid  or  la 
obligated  to  pay  for  the  reconstruction  or  re- 
conditioning of  the  vessel  (if  such  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  waa  done  without 
aid  of  construction  subsidy  and  the  vessel 
compllea  with  the  requirements  of  section 
509  of  thla  Act;  otherwlae,  75  per  centum  of 
such  amount),  depreciated,  from  the  date  of 
such  reoonatructlon  or  reconditioning  to  the 
date  such  mortgage  la  executed,  on  a 
Btralght-llne  baala  and  on  the  baals  of  a 
useful  life  of  the  vessel  determined  jolnUy 
by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  (b)  If  the  vessel  was 
bunt  with  the  aid  of  construction -differential 
subsidy,  or  doea  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  60d  of  this  Act.  exceed  the 
amount  computed  under  (a)  atwve  except 
that,  where  (a)  above  provides  for  87^  per 
centum  of  the  oonatructlon  ooet  of  the  vesael, 
the  percentage  shall  be  76  per  centum. 

On  page  6,  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 

(6)  the    mortgage    haa    mattirlty    datea 

which  do  not  exceed  the  remaining  years  ot 


a  uaeful  life  of  the  mortgaged  veaael  of 
twenty  yeara  oomputed  from  the  date  tht 
vttael  waa  delivered  by  tht  shlpbulldtr. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(6)  tht  mortgagt  haa  maturity  datea 
whls^,  If  the  veeeel  haa  not  been  recon- 
atructed  or  reconditioned,  do  not  exceed  the 
remaining  yeara  of  a  uaeful  life  of  the 
mortgaged  veteel  of  twenty  yeara  eomput»d 
from  the  date  the  veaael  waa  delivered  by  tht 
ahlpbullder  or.  If  the  veaael  has  been  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned,  do  not  exceed  the 
remaining  years  of  a  useful  life  of  the  veaiel 
determined  Jointly  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treaaury  and  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce. 

After  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

(8)  the  loan  agreement  for  the  making 
of  the  loan  secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  the 
mortgagt,  provldtt  that  tht  loan,  txcept 
auch  portion  thtrtof  aa  It  haa  been  agreed 
will  be  uaed  to  refinance  an  exiating  mort- 
gage on  the  veattl  which  haa  been  insured 
by  tht  Btorttary  of  Oommtrot,  will  bt  dls> 
burttd  by  tht  mortgagee  to  a  shipbuilder  In 
payment,  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor,  ot  part 
of  the  eontraet  price  tor  the  oonatructlon 
of  a  vessel  oontrseted  for  by  ths  mort|a|or 
whloh  has  not  yet  been  delivered. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
(•)  the  loan  agrtemtnt  for  tht  making 
of  tht  loan  stoured  by  the  mortgafft.  or  tht 
morigsfe,  provides  that  the  underwriter  or 
mortgagee  will  disburse  the  loan  for  one  er 
mttrt  ef  tht  toUewlag  purposes t  (a)  to  pay 
one  of  tht  eoanpeatats  ot  aetual  test  ot  the 
vessels  to  be  eonitrueted.  reeenstrueted.  or 
reeoaditiened  and,  it  any  lueh  payment  Is  to 
relmburee  the  operator  for  paymeals  made 
from  hia  eapitai  reserve  tuad,  to  deposit  suoh 
uaymeiti  In  his  oaniial  reserve  tuad.  or  (b) 
U)  pay  part  ot  the  loan  to  dtoeharfe  an  etUt* 
iitg  nturtMge  which  Is  Insured  by  the  twe- 
rttary  ot  Ooiameret  oa  the  veeatl  that  Is  sub> 
)eet  to  tht  mortgage  which  Is  to  be  insured, 
er  (0)  to  deposit  part  or  all  ot  the  loan 
la  tht  operator's  capital  reserve  fund.  If  ht  Is 
a  BUbaldlatd  operator,  and  la  a  eoaatruotlon 
rttervt  fund.  It  ht  la  an  unaubaldised  opar- 
ator;  if  any  dtpoelt  Is  made  in  a  capital 
rtttrvt  fund,  or  construction  restrve  fund 
under  (o)  btrtot,  such  dtpotlt  may  bt  with- 
drawn only  to  pay  ont  of  the  components 
of  actual  cost  of  the  veaaela  that  are  to  be 
conatructed.  reeonatructed.  or  reconditioned, 
or  if  for  any  reaaon  such  payments  do  not 
exhaust  the  deposit,  then  to  pay  off  the  loan 
secured  by  the  mortgage  that  la  to  be  insured. 

On  pcLge  8,  after  line  8.  to  strike  out: 

(8)  the  mortgaged  veaael  la  In  as  good 
condition  aa  it  would  have  been  In  If  it 
had  been  mortgaged  Immediately  after  de- 
livery by  the  shipbuilder  (and  remained  sub- 
ject to  such  mortgage  until  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  this  mortgage)  and  such  mortgsige 
had  been  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  all  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  a  vessel  on 
which  he  has  Insured  the  mortgage  had 
been  complied  with. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(8)  the  mortgaged  vessel  shall  be  In  class 
A-l,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  with  all 
required  certtflcates.  including  but  not  Um- 
Ited  to  marine  Inspection  certificates  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Ouard,  with  aU  out- 
standing requirements  and  reconunendatlons 
necessary  for  retention  of  class  accomplished, 
iinless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  permits  a 
defwment  of  such  repairs,  and  shall  be  tight, 
atanch,  strong,  and  weU  and  eufllclently 
tackled,  appareled,  furnished  and  equipped, 
and  In  every  respect  seaworthy  and  In  good 
ninnlng  condition  and  repair  and  In  aU 
respects  fit  for  service. 


And,  on  page  8,  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 


a.  Stotlon  1104(a)  (8)  of  tht  Merchant 
Marlnt  Act.  1988,  aa  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  provlao  the  worda: 
"That  In  the  oaae  of  a  veeael.  the  alae  and 
apeed  of  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  which  la  eligible  for  mort- 
gage aid"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words:  "That  in  tht  cast  of  a  vttst).  tht  tlst 
and  speed  of  which  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce,  and  which  la.  or  In  the 
caae  of  a  veeael  to  be  reeonatructed  or  re- 
conditioned would  have  been,  eligible  for 
mortgage  aid  for  conatructlon". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Bt  it  enacted  by  th*  Stnutt  mnd  House  of 
Reprtnntttives  of  tht  Vnittd  ttstea  ojf 
Amtrioa  in  Congrtaa  tatembltd.  That  title 
XZ  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  19S6,  aa 
amended  (48  U.8.C.  ia7l-ia78),  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  redtslgnsUng  sections  1107.  noe. 
and  1109  as  sections  110«,  1109.  and  inO: 

(8)  by  striking  out  of  section  1108  the 
reference  "stotlon  1109"  and  instrtlag  la  Ittu 
thtreot  tht  reftreaee  "section  UIO": 

(I)  by  striking  out  of  itctloa  n04(t)  tht 
referenee  "sections  1101-1109"  and  Utsertiai 
la  lieu  thereof  tht  reference  "eeetlons  lioi- 
1110": 

(4)  by  striking  out  of  seetloa  1108,  before 
tht  dash,  the  word  '*esoept"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ths  words  "except  as  provided 
la  seetloa  1107  or"i  and 

(I)  by  lasertlag  after  sMtlen  1108  a  new 
stctlen  IIOT  to  read  as  follows  i 

"Ue.  IIOT.  The  lecretary  of  OoBMneree  te 
autheriaed,  upon  such  terms  ii  be  asay  pre* 
eerlbe,  te  anake  a  eeeMitttmeat  to  tbe  pros- 
pective owner  ot  a  veseel  who  Is  a  ettlasn 
ot  the  United  tutes,  prior  te  the  tune  when 
the  keel  of  such  vessel  Is  laid  under  a  eon> 
tract  wbleh  suoh  preepeetlve  owner  has 
made  with  tht  shipbuilder  tor  the  eenstruc- 
tloa  of  the  vesMi  (or  It  the  keel  et  tht 
veietl  was  laid  under  such  coatraet  prior  te 
the  eaaetmeat  ot  this  Act,  and  the  veeeel 
owner  or  proepeetlve  owner  has  an  un> 
eaplrtd  eooimitment  from  the  Beere- 
tary  ot  Ooeameroe  to  Insure  a  mortgagt 
on  tht  vettel.  lasutd  prior  to  enactmtnt 
of  this  Act  undtr  the  law  then  existing,  then 
prior  to  tht  txplratloa  ot  such  eommlt- 
mtnt).  to  maure  the  Intereat  on  and  tht 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  of  a  mort- 
gage or  mortgagee  which  auch  proepeetlve 
owner,  aa  mortgagor,  may  at  any  time  place 
on  the  veeael  In  order  to  finance  the  oon- 
atructlon, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning 
of  other  vessels  or  both  to  reflnanoe  a  mort- 
gage insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe 
on  the  veaael  and  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion, reoonstrucUon  or  reconditioning  of 
other  veeaels,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions— 

"(1)  the  commitment  shall  not  be  aaalgn- 
able  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

"(2)  the  vessel  is  not,  at  the  time  at  In- 
stiring  the  mortgage  pursuant  to  the  oom- 
mltment,  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  haa 
not  been  instu-ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  prior  to, 
or  at  the  time  of,  insuring  the  mortgage 
pursuant  to  the  commitment,  the  Secretary 
of  Cc«nmerce  makes  the  finding  required  by 
section  1104(c)  of  this  Act  (which  requires 
a  finding  that  the  mortgaged  vessel  or  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  mortgaged 
vessel  Is  to  be  operated  wlU  be.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  econom- 
ically sound ) ; 

"(4)  the  mortgage  involves  a  prlndiial  ob- 
ligation which  when  added  to  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  prliicli>al  obUgatlona  of  prior 
mortgages  on  the  vessel  (other  than  mort- 
gages   that   are   being   refinanced   by   thla 
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mortgage)  will  result  In  s  sum  which  will 
not,  (a)  If  the  vessel  was  not  built  with 
the'  aid  of  construction-differential  subsidy 
and  compUes  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 609  of  this  Act  exceed  (A)  If  the  vessel 
has  not  been  reconstructed  or  reconditioned 
before  such  mortgage  Is  executed,  87  Vi  per 
centum  of  ••all  amounts  the  mortgagor  has 
paid  or  Is  obligated  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction (Including  designing,  inspecting, 
outfitting,  or  equipping)  of  the  vessel,  de- 
preciated at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  vessel  was  de- 
livered by  the  shipbuilder  to  the  date  such 
mortgage  Is  executed,  or  (B)  if  the  vessel 
has  been  reconstructed  or  reconditioned  l>e- 
fore  such  mortgage  is  executed,  87 Vi  per 
centum  of  all  amounts  the  mortgagor  has 
paid  or  l8  obligated  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion (including  designing,  inspecting,  out- 
fitting, and  equipping)  of  the  vessel,  de- 
preciated at  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  vessel  was  de- 
livered by  the  shipbuilder  to  the  date  of 
such  reconstruction  or  reconditioning,  and 
depreciated,  from  the  date  of  such  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  to  the  date  such 
mortgage  is  executed,  on  a  straight-line 
basis  and  on  the  basis  of  a  useful  life  of 
the  vessel  determined  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  plus  87 '/2  P«r  centum  of  all 
amounts  the  mortgagor  has  paid  or  Is  obli- 
gated to  pay  for  the  reconstruction  or  re- 
conditioning of  the  vessel  (if  such  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  was  done  with- 
out aid  of  construction  subsidy  and  the 
vessel  compiles  with  the  requirements  of 
section  509  of  this  Act;  otherwise.  75  per 
centum  of  such  amount),  depreciated,  from 
the  date  of  such  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning to  the  date  such  mortgage  Is 
executed,  on  a  straight-line  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  useful  life  of  the  vessel  deter- 
mined Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  (b)  If  the  vessel  was  built  with  the  aid 
of  construction-differential  subsidy,  or  does 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 609  of  this  Act,  exceed  the  amount 
computed  under  (a)  above  except  that, 
where  (a)  above  provides  for  87  Vi  per 
centum  of  the  construction  cost  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  percentage  shall  be  75  per  centum: 

"(5)  the  mortgage  has  maturity  dates 
which,  if  the  vessel  has  not  been  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned,  do  not  exceed  the 
remaining  years  of  a  useful  life  of  the  mort- 
gaged vessel  of  twenty  years  computed  from 
the  date  the  vessel  was  delivered  by  the 
shipbuilder  or.  if  the  vessel  has  been  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned,  do  not  exceed  the 
remaining  years  of  a  useful  life  of  the  vessel 
determined  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

"(6)  the  loan  agreement  for  the  making 
of -the  loan  secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  the 
mortgage,  provides  that  the  under^'rlter  or 
mortgagee  will  disburse  the  loan  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes:  (a)  to 
pay  one  of  the  components  of  actual  cost  of 
the  vessels  to  be  constructed,  reconstructed, 
or  reconditioned  and,  if  any  such  payment 
Is  to  reimburse  the  operator  for  payments 
made  from  his  capital  reserve  fund,  to  de- 
posit such  payment  in  his  capital  reserve 
fund,  or  (b)  to  pay  part  of  the  loan  to  dis- 
charge an  existing  mortgage  which  is  In- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the 
vessel  that  is  subject  to  the  mortgage  which 
Is  to  be  Insured,  or  (c)  to  deposit  part  or 
all  of  the  loan  In  the  operator's  capital 
reserve  fund.  If  he  Is  a  subsidized  operator, 
and  in  a  construction  reserve  fund,  if  he  Is 
an  unsubsldlzed  operator;  if  any  deposit  Is 
made  in  a  capital  reserve  fund,  or  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  under  (c)  hereof,  such 
deposit  may  be  withdrawn  only  to  pay  one 
of   the   components  of   actual   cost   of   the 


vessels  that  are  to  be  constructed  to  be  recon- 
structed, or  reconditioned,  or  if  for  any  rea- 
son such  payments  do  not  exhaust  the 
deposit,  then  to  pay  off  the  loan  secured  by 
the  mortgage  that  is  to  be  insured; 

"(7)  the  mortgage  compiles  with  all  of 
the  requirements  of  section  1104(a)  of  this 
Act  (which  defines  an  eligible  mortgage) 
except  subdivision  2  thereof  (which  specifies 
the  maximum  principal  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage), subdivision  3  thereof  (which  speci- 
fies the  maximum  duration  of  the  mort- 
gage) ,  and  subdivision  8  thereof  (which  spec- 
ifies the  purpose  of  the  loan  secured  by  the 
mortgage ) ; 

"(8)  the  mortgaged  vessel  shall  be  in  class 
A-1,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  with  all 
required  certificates.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  marine  inspection  certificates  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  with  all  out- 
standing requirements  and  recommendations 
necessary  for  retention  of  class  accom- 
plished, unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
permits  a  deferment  of  such  repairs,  and 
shall  be  tight,  stanch,  strong,  and  well  and 
sufficiently  tackled,  appareled,  furnished  and 
equipped,  and  in  every  respect  seaworthy 
and  In  good  running  condition  and  repair 
and  in  all  respects  fit  for  service." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1104(a)  (2)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  proviso  the  words: 
"That  in  the  case  of  a  vessel,  the  size  and 
speed  of  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  which  is  eligible  for  mort- 
gage and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words:  "That  In  the  case  of  a  vessel,  the  size 
and  speed  of  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  which  Is,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  vessel  to  be  reconstructed  or  re- 
conditioned would  have  been,  eligible  for 
mortgage  aid  for  construction". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  biU  1434  amends  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended.  The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

At  present,  imder  the  act  of  1936,  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  must  borrow  money  for 
a  mortgage  on  ship  construction  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  is  instituted  by  the 
Maritime  Board.  Usually  that  Is  when 
the  keel  is  laid  and  the  vessel  is  about 
ready  to  be  built  in  the  dock. 

The  bill  would  permit  flexibility  of 
financing  by  allowing  the  owner  of  a 
vessel  to  use  his  own  money  and  to  take 
advantage,  perhaps,  of  low  interest  rates 
at  a  given  time;  then  later,  apply  the 
mortgage  on  the  vessel,  and  the  mort- 
gage would  be  picked  up  as  of  the  terms 
of  the  original  mortgage  when  it  was 
placed  by  the  owner. 

The  best  description  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  given  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  who,  as 
everyone  knows,  watches  such  matters 
as  this  very  closely.  In  a  letter  dated 
March  24,  1959,  the  Comptroller  General 
said: 

This  arrangement — 


That  is.  as  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment— 

would  delay  borrowings  until  needed,  and 
could  result  in  a  saving  in  Interest  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  costs,  a  reduction  in  the  life 
of  the  Insured  mortgage,  a  better  utilization 
of  reserve  funds  by  subsidized  operators,  and 
greater  flexibility  in  the  financing  of  new 
ship  construction.  Furthermore,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Insurance  commit- 
ment must  be  exercised  ap|3ear  adequate  to 
safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  was  proposed  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned  and  was 
highly  recommended  by  all  of  them.  I 
introduced  the  bill  at  their  request. 
After  hearings,  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  a  ves- 
sel is  built  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  a  contractual  basis  and  is 
then  later  sold  to  a  shipping  company 
at  a  lower  price,  under  the  bill  the 
mortgage  could  not  be,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  more  than  87 ',2  percent  of  the 
lower  purchase  price  from  the  Govern- 
ment?   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  the  construction 
be  financed  on  a  relationship  to  the  total 
cost  originally. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  The 
specific  example  I  had  in  mind  was  the 
United  States,  which  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100  million  and  was  sold  back 
to  the  operator  at  a  price  of  about  $40 
million.  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that 
imder  the  bill  a  mortgage  could  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  for  87  "-i 
percent  of  the  original  cost  but  that  the 
formula  would  apply  only  to  the  lowest 
sale  price  or  'owest  cost  figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing from  the  testimony  and  also 
from  the  interpretation  made  by  the 
Comptroller  that  under  any  such  ar- 
rangement as  the  Senator  suggests  the 
Comptroller  General  would  refuse  to 
make  payment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  my  understanding  of  the  bill  after 
a  study  of  it.  But  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  legislative  background  is 
clear  that  it  is  the  intent  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  more  than  87*4 
percent  of  the  cost  to  the  owner  be 
granted,  after  all  subsidies  had  been 
taken  into  consideration  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  guaranteeing  a  mortgage 
higher  than  a  price  for  which  they  may 
have  sold  the  ship. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  Is  correct. 

I  think  the  bUl  wiU  greatly  aid  an 
urgently  needed  ship  construction  pro- 
gram, because  it  will  allow  subsidized 
lines  to  use  their  otherwise  idle  reserve 
funds  and  make  ship  construction  more 
advantageous  for  themselves  and  the 
Government  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee  amendments    be   considered    en 

bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  committee  report  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  the  bill  and  the  effects 
of  the  amendments,  together  with  the 
communications  from  the  Government 
departments,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  (No.  206)  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

FVRP081  or  THi  inx 

Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Insure  ship  mortgages  which 
In  principal  amount  do  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent, or  in  some  cases  87',^  percent,  of  the 
actual  coat  of  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  reconditioning  of  the  vessel  mortgaged. 
Under  existing  law,  a  vessel  mortgage  Is  not 
Insurable  unless  it  Is  placed  on  the  vessel 
before  It  Is  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder. 

This  bin  would  amend  existing  law  so  as 
to  allow  the  steamship  operators  to  defer 
placing  the  mortgage  on  the  ship  until  such 
time  as  they  could  get  the  best  possible  in- 
terest rate,  yet  still  retain  the  right  to  be 
eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance.  At  the  same 
time  there  would  be  no  Increase  of  Govern- 
ment risk  or  need  for  additional  Federal 
expenditure  under  the  legislation. 

NEED    roB   THE    LEGISI.ATIOM 

The  administration,  the  industry,  and  the 
Congress  have  recognised  the  need  for  greater 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  Indus- 
try in  the  financing  of  vessel  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning.  Both  the 
administration  and  the  industry  have  recom- 
mended bUls  S.  1434  and  8.  1457.  respecUvely. 
in  the  86th  Congress,  similar  in  principle, 
that  would  Implement  the  benefits  now 
available  under  title  XT,  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended. 

To  overcome  the  problem  of  block  obso- 
lescence In  the  American  merchant  marine, 
the  shipping  Industry  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  have  cooperated  in  a  long-range 
effort  to  update  the  fleet.  In  a  hearing  be- 
fore your  committee  witnesses  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  shipping  industry,  and  the  In- 
Blltutlonal  lenders  testlfled  that  the  efficient 
and  economic  replacement  of  vessels  under 
such  a  program  would  be  aided  by  giving  the 
steamship  lines  the  same  financing  flexibility 
as  is  now  available  to  other  businesses. 

Shipowners,  under  present  law,  are  fre- 
quently forced  to  take  mortgages  when  In- 
terest rates  are  high  because  that  la  the 
only  time  title  XI  Insurance  Is  available. 

The  owner  may,  however,  be  able  to  pay 
Up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  a  given  vessel  In  order  to  avoid  prevailing 
high  interest  rates,  if  that  vessel  can  later 
be  mortgaged  imder  a  title  XI  Insured  mort- 
gage to  finance  subsequent  vessel  replace- 
ments or  Improvements.  This  bill  would 
simply  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
enable  the  owner  to  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  his  own  funds  and  to  select, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  resources,  the 
most  favorable  time  to  resort  to  private  bor- 
rowing. 

UIILI    or  THE   BXIX 

Existing  law,  as  indicated  above,  limits 
the  placing  of  an   Insured   mortgage  on  a 


▼easel  to  a  Ume  pHor  to  the  delivery  of  the 
▼easel.  As  an  example  of  the  flexlbUlty  this 
proposed  amendment  to  Utle  XI  would  allow, 
suppose  a  shipowner  constructing  vessel  A 
decided  to  use  his  own  resources  for  the 
immediate  financing  of  the  new  ship  in  order 
to  avoid  high  interest  rates  in  effect  at  the 
time.  At  a  later  date,  when  Interest  rates 
were  lower,  the  shipowner  could  place  a  mort- 
gage on  vessel  A  and  apply  the  resulting 
funds  to  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  of  another  vessel. 

ZTLLS    COMPAKED 

Both  8.  1457  and  the  bUl  herein  reported 
recognize  the  need  for  amendment  to  im- 
plement title  XI,  which  was  designed  to  aid 
borrowing  from  private  resources.  Each  biU 
seeks  the  same  objectives  without  Increas- 
ing the  Government's  risk.  The  essential 
differences  between  the  two  bills  is  in  form 
and  procedure.  The  adnUnistratlon  bill  ac- 
complishes its  purpose  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  tiUe  XI.  S.  1457  would  make  detailed 
amendments  throughout  title  XI. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  the 
better  course  U  to  deal  with  the  matter  hi  a 
separate  section.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration recommended  version  requires  tlutt 
the  owner  obtain  a  commitment  to  insure  s 
mortgage  from  the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce 
prior  to  the  laying  of  the  keel  on  the  vessel 
to  be  mortgaged,  except  In  the  case  of  an 
owner  who  has  obtained  such  a  commitment 
In  the  construction  differential  subsidy  con- 
tract applicable  to  such  vessel. 

ffUMMAIT  or  DKPAVnnNTAL  tXCOMMEinUTIONS 

There  Is  an  Immediate  need  by  the  ship- 
ping industry  for  this  legislation.  On  a 
slmUar  bill,  H.R.  8129,  considered  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee In  the  85th  Congress.  2d  session,  the 
departmental  comments  were  all  favorable, 
except  that  of  the  Commerce  Department 
which  recommended  two  modifications  not 
adopted  by  the  House.  It  Is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  administration  bill  re- 
ported with  amendments  by  your  conamlttee 
was  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments. 

Following  are  reports  of  the  Government 
departments  on  S.  1434: 

DEPAETMEIfT  OF  JUSTICX, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  26,  1959. 
Hon.  Wakren  G.  MACNtrsoN, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deab  Senatob:   This  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice    concerning    the    bill    (S.    1434)     to 
amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  insurance 
of  ship  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bUl  has  been  examined,  but  since  the 
subject  matter  thereof  does  not  directly  affect 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Jxistlce, 
we  would  prefer  not  to  offer  any  comment 
concerning  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  E.  Walsh, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

COMPTBOUJOt    OeNEBAL 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
Washington,  March  24,  1959. 
B-1 15403 

Hon.  Waxbzn  O.  Macnttson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  VS.  Senate. 
UtAM.  MR.  Chairmah:  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  March  17.  1959,  ac- 
knowledged on  March  18.  requesting  the  com- 
ments of  the  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cerning 8.  1434,  seth  Congress,  1st  session, 
entlUed  "A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 


Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  Insurance  of  ship  mortgagee,  and 
for  other  pxirpoaeB." 

The  bill  would  enable  a  prospective  owner 
to  use  his  own  resources  for  financing  a  new 
▼easel  without  losing  the  benefit  of  mortgage 
Insurance  later  during  the  20-year  life  of 
the  vessel.  If  the  mortgage  proceeds  are'  to 
be  used  to  finance  the  construction  of  other 
new  vessels.  This  arrangement  would  delay 
borrowings  until  needed,  and  could  restilt  in 
a  saving  in  Interest  and  mortgage  insurance 
costs,  a  reduction  in  the  life  of  the  Insured 
mortgage,  a  better  utilization  of  reserve 
funds  by  subsidized  operators,  and  greater 
fiexibility  in  the  financing  of  new  ship  con- 
struction. Furthermore,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  insurance  commitment  must 
be  exercised  appear  adequate  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  Government. 

In    view   of    the   foregoing,   and   while  we 
recognize  the  amendment  to  be  a  matter  of 
policy   for  determination   by  the  Congress, 
we  believe  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JosEm  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sbcbetabt  or  Commbks. 

Washington,  March  11,  19S9. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  draft  biU,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  provisions, 
to  amend  title  XI  of  -:he  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  insur- 
ance of  ship  mortgages. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  a  delay  in 
placing  a  mortgage  on  a  newly  constructed 
vessel.  If  the  loan  secured  by  the  mortgage  is 
to  be  used  to  make  the  downpayment  on 
other  vessels  to  be  constructed,  without  de- 
priving the  owner  of  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing Government  insiirance  of  the  mortgage- 
Under  existing  law  a  vessel  mortgage  Is  not 
insurable  unless  It  Is  placed  on  the  vessel 
before  the  vessel  is  delivered  by  the  ship- 
builder. Under  the  draft  bill.  If  the  loan  Is 
to  be  used  for  the  foregoing  purpose  and 
the  mortgagor  obtains  a  commitment  before 
the  keel  of  the  vessel  to  be  mortgaged  is 
laid,  the  mortgage  would  be  Insurable  if 
placed  on  the  vessel  at  any  time  during  the 
vessel's  economic  life.  All  restrictions  under 
existing  law  wotild  be  applicable  in  addition 
to  new  restrictions  which  would  keep  the 
substance  of  the  insurance  transaction  the 
same  as  it  is  under  existing  law,  except  that 
the  Government  would  not  be  under  risk 
for  so  long  a  time. 

The  draft  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
an  operator  who  plans  to  replace  a  fleet  of 
vessels  to  pay  in  full  for  the  first  vessel  and 
to  mortgage  the  vessel  subequently  (and  ob- 
tain Government  insurance  of  the  mortgage) 
to  obtain  the  downpayment  on  other  vessels, 
rather  than  mortgaging  each  new  vessel  as 
it  is  deUvered  by  the  shipbuilder  as  he  must 
under  existing  law  if  his  mortgages  are  to  be 
insurable. 

The  draft  bill  would  thus  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  arrange  his  financing  in  a  more  flexible 
way,  would  save  him  Interest,  and  would  re- 
duce the  period  of  time  diulng  which  the 
Government  would  be  under  risk  with  respect 
to  the  vessel  mortgage. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  at 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  ob)ection 
to  the  submission  ot  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  L.  Snuvas. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

[Enclosures.] 
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STATIMINT  or  PtTEPOSI  AND  PROV1SIOK8  OV 
DRAFT  BnX  TO  AMEND  TITLI  M  OF  THE  MIK- 
CHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1836.  Afl  AMENDED,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  INSURANCE  Of  SHIP  MOBTCAOES. 
AND  FOR  OTHEX  PURPOSES 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  la  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  aa  amended, 
by  Inserting  In  title  XI  (Federal  Ship  Mort- 
gage Insvirance)  of  that  act  a  new  section 
1107,  which  would  permit  the  prospective 
owner  of  a  vessel  that  la  to  be  constructed 
to  delay  placing  a  mortgage  on  the  vessel, 
until  some  time  after  the  vessel  has  been 
delivered  by  the  shipbuilder,  without  losing 
hla  privilege  of  having  the  mortgage  In- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  section  Is  to  permit 
the  prospective  owner  to  save  Interest,  and 
to  reduce  the  period  of  time  during  which 
the  Secr»!tary  of  Commerce  is  under  risk 
with  respect  to  the  mortgage. 

The  new  section  would  be  available  both  to 
subsidized  and  to  unsubsldlzed  operators. 

An  operator  who  plans  to  replace  his  exist- 
ing fleet  by  new  construction  that  will  be 
built  at  staggered  Intervals  over  a  period  of 
years  may  have  sufficient  money  on  hand  to 
pay  In  full  for  the  first  ship.  Under  existing 
law,  however.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  not  later 
be  ablei  to  mortgage  the  vessel  and  obtain 
Government  Insurance  of  the  mortgage  In 
order  to  obtain  the  downpayment  on  future 
vessels. 

If,  for  example,  an  operator  who  has  (1) 
a  fleet  of  four  ships,  (2)  plans  to  replace  one 
each  at  3-year  Intervals  at  a  cost  of  $10  mil- 
lion each,  and  (3)  a  fund  of  $10  million  to 
finance  such  replacement,  spends  the  entire 
fund  to  pay  for  the  first  ship,  he  cannot  un- 
der existing  law,  later  obtain  an  Insurable 
mortgage  on  the  vessel  to  finance  the  down- 
payment  on  the  other  three  vessels,  because 
under  existing  law  a  vessel  mortgage  Is  not 
Insurable  unless  It  Is  placed  on  the  vessel  be- 
fore the  vessel  Is  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder. 
Under  existing  law,  therefore,  to  finance  his 
replacement  program,  the  operator  cannot 
:  use  his  fund  to  pay  In  full  for  the  first  ship, 
but  must  use  his  fund  to  make  the  mini- 
mum dnwnpayment  on  each  ship  ($2 '2  mil- 
lion If  he  receives  construction-differential 
subsidy)  and  must  mortgage  each  ship  as  It 
la  delivered  so  that  the  mortgage  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  Government  Insurance. 

The  existing  law  thus  unduly  restricts  the 
oi>erator  In  arranging  his  financing,  makes 
the  financing  more  expensive  to  the  operator 
than  Is  necessary,  and  keeps  the  United  States 
under  risk  on  the  mortgages  for  a  longer 
period  than  Is  necessary. 

The  draft  bill  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  commitment  to  the  vessel  operator 
before  the  keel  on  the  first  vessel  Is  laid,  to 
to  Insure  any  eligible  mortgages  such  opera- 
tor, as  mortgagor,  may  place  on  the  vessel 
at  any  time  to  obtain  the  downpayment  on 
other  vessels.  The  foregoing  authorization 
la  subject  to  condltiona  which  will  keep  the 
substance  of  the  mortgage  Insurance  trans- 
action the  same  as  it  is  under  existing  law, 
except  that  the  placing  on  the  vessel  of  the 
mortgage  that  is  to  be  Insured  would  be 
delayed  until  such  time  as  the  operator  needs 
the  money  to  make  the  downpayment  on 
other  vessels. 

Under  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  la  authorized  to  In- 
sure a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  If  he  finds  that 
the  vessel  or  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  vessel  Is  to  be  operated  Is  In  his 
opinion  economically  sound  and  If  the  mort- 
gage ( 1 )  aecurea  a  loan  made  to  finance  con- 
struction of  the  vessel;  (2)  Involves  a  princi- 
pal obligation  not  exceeding  87 '/i  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel 
complies  with  the  requirementa  of  section 
B09  of  the  act,  or  75  {>ercent  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  vessel  If  the  vessel  does  not  com- 
ply with  those  requirements;  (3)  has  a  mort- 
gagee who  Is  responsible  and  able  to  service 


the  mortgage,  and  a  mortgagor  who  possesses 
the  ability,  experience,  financial  resources, 
and  other  qualifications  necessary  to  the  ade- 
quate operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
mortgaged  property;  (4)  secures  bond,  notes 
or  other  obligations  having  maturity  dates 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  but 
not  exceeding  20  years:  (6)  contains  amor- 
tization provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Commerce  requiring  periodic  pay- 
ments by  the  mortgagor:  (6)  secures  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  bearing  Interest  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  5  percent  per  annum,  or. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  the  lend- 
ing market  demands  It,  not  exceeding  6  per- 
cent per  annum:  (7)  provides  In  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  application  of  the  mortgagor's  peri- 
odic payments  (except  interest  payments)  to 
amortization  of  the  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage; (8)  contains  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  vessel  and  with  respect 
to  repairs,  alterations,  payment  of  taxes.  In- 
svirance.  delinquency  charges,  revisions,  fore- 
closure proceedings,  anticipation  of  ma- 
turity, additional  and  secondary  Hens,  and 
other  matters  pertinent  to  the  security  as 
the  Secretary  of  CDmmerce  may  prescribe: 
and  (9)  provides  that  the  mortgagor  shall 
pay  the  mortgagee  the  amount  of  each  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  at  least  60  days  be- 
fore payment  of  such  charge  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Is  due. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  all  of  the  foregoing 
requirements  would  have  to  be  met  at  the 
time  the  mortgage  Is  to  be  Insured  except 
( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 4 ) ,  and  In  addition  the  follow- 
ing requirements  would  have  to  be  met: 
(1)  The  vessel  Is  not  subject  to  a  mortgage 
that  has  not  laeen  Insured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  (2)  the  principal  obligation 
of  the  mortgage  to  be  Insured  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  obligations 
of  prior  mortgages  will  exceed  87  Vi  percent 
or  75  percent,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  vessel  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  5  percent  per  annum  from  the  date 
the  vessel  was  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder 
to  the  date  the  mortgage  Is  executed;  (3) 
the  mortgage  has  maturity  dates  which  do 
not  exceed  a  period  of  20  years  from  the 
date  the  vessel  was  delivered  by  the  ship- 
builder; (4)  tlie  purpose  of  the  loan  secured 
by  the  mortgage  Is  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  other  vessels  or  both  to  refinance  a 
mortgage  on  the  vessel  which  Is  insured  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  to  finance 
the  construction  of  other  vessels;  (5)  the 
loan  agreement  for  the  making  of  the  loan 
secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  the  mortgage, 
provides  that  the  loan,  except  such  portion 
as  it  has  been  agreed  will  be  used  to  refinance 
a  mortgage  on  the  vessel  which  has  been  In- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  will  be 
disbursed  by  the  mortgagee  to  a  shipbuilder 
in  payment,  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor,  of 
part  of  the  contract  price  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  contracted  for  by  the  mort- 
gagor which  has  not  yet  been  delivered;  and 
(6)  the  vessel  is  in  as  good  condition  as  It 
would  have  been  in  if  it  had  been  mortgaged 
immediately  upon  delivery  of  the  vessel  by 
the  shipbuilder  and  such  mortgage  had  been 
Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  mortgagor  had  compiled  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  a  vessel  on  which  he  has 
Insured  the  mortgage. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  therefore,  the  risk  to 
the  United  States  under  the  Insured  mort- 
gage Is  the  same  as  It  Is  under  existing  law, 
except  that  under  the  draft  bill  the  United 
States  would  not  be  under  risk  for  as  long 
as  it  Is  under  existing  law. 

Under  existing  law  If  an  operator  has  (1) 
a  fieet  of  four  vessels,  (2)  plans  to  replace 
one  each  at  3-year  Intervals  at  a  cost  of  $10 
million  each,  and  (3)  a  fund  of  $10  million 
to  finance  such  replacement,  he  must  mort- 


gage each  vessel  as  it  la  delivered  by  the  ahlp- 
builder  If  he  wishes  to  obtain  Government 
mortgage  Insurance.  Each  vessel,  therefore, 
would  be  subject  to  an  Instired  mortgage  for 
a  period  of  20  years. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  the  operator  could 
pay  for  the  first  vessel  In  full,  obtain  a  mort- 
gage commitment  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  mortgage  the  vessel  later  on 
to  obtain  all  or  part  of  the  downpayment  on 
the  other  three  vessels.  If  he  mortgages  the 
vessel  In  the  amount  of  $2'i  million  at  the 
end  of  3  years  to  obtain  the  downpayment 
on  the  second  vessel,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  6  years  In  the  amount  of  •2"j  million  to 
obtain  the  downpayment  on  the  third  ves- 
sel, then  at  the  end  of  9  years  he  will  be 
able  to  mortgage  the  vessel  only  In  the 
amount  of  $250,000.  because  75  percent  of 
the  depreciated  actual  cost  of  the  vessel  at 
the  end  of  9  years  would  be  $4,125,000,  and 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  prior  mort- 
gages would  be  $3.875.0C0. 

The  foregoing  example  la  not  the  only 
way  in  which  the  draft  bill  could  be  used. 
Under  the  draft  bill,  an  operator  who  pays 
for  his  first  vessel  In  full  and,  before  the 
keel  Is  laid,  obtains  a  commitment  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  insure  mortgages 
on  the  vessel,  could,  at  any  time  during  the 
20-year  life  of  the  vessel,  obtain  Govern- 
ment mortgage  Insurance  on  eligible  mort- 
gages on  the  vessel  in  the  aggregate  amount 
of  75  percent  or  87  fi  percent,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  of  the  depreciated  actual  cost  of  the 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  other  vessels. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  your  committee 
urges  the  prompt  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  ACT  CRE- 
ATING THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PUERTO    RICO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hon- 
orable Munoz-Marin,  made  a  signiflcant 
statement  regarding  the  signing  of  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  certain 
changes  in  the  Federal  Relations  Act 
which  created  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Governor  Munoz  has  already  demon- 
strated an  unusual  talent,  not  only  for 
governing  the  Commonwealth  but,  also, 
for  expressing  clearly  the  significance 
of    complicated    governmental    actions. 
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Governor  Mun6z  possesses  a  talent  for 
reducing  to  clear  and  simple  terms  the 
most  involved  and  complicated  constitu- 
tional principles. 

The  evolution  which  one  observes  now 
taking  place  in  governmental  institutions 
and  relations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  emphasizes  the  importance  of  men 
such  as  Governor  Munoz,  and  the 
achievements  of  his  regime  In  Puerto 
Rico.  It  may  well  be  that  no  other  area 
can  or  should  duplicate  the  experience 
of  Puetro  Rico,  but  certainly  much  can 
be  learned  by  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia  from  that  experience. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  Governor  Munoz'  statement,  to  il- 
lustrate to  my  colleagues  a  significant 
facet  of  the  Governor's  statement: 

For  the  dynamic  system  of  the  United 
States  there  is  nothing  unuaual  In  creating 
new  political  forma  when  these  are  required 
by  new  ways  of  political  freedom  or  economic 
needs.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  it 
created  the  concept  of  unincorporated  terri- 
tory, a  concept  which  had  not  existed  before 
in  the  American  aystem.  It  created  the  con- 
cept so  aa  not  to  have  to  ruin  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  economy  by  strictly  afjplying  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  the  Island,  aa  it  would 
have  had  to  do  if  Puerto  Rico  had  been  con- 
sidered an  incorporated  territory.  Acting 
in  conjunction  with  Puerto  Rico,  it  likewise 
created  the  Commonwealth  between  1950  and 
1952. 

Finally,  let  me  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  speech  proposed  that  Puerto 
Rico  now  consider  making  voluntarily  its 
contribution  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico  has  made  re- 
markable progress  in  her  standard  of  liv- 
ing, but  it  is  still  far  less  than  one-half 
that  of  the  United  States.  Yet  this  re- 
markable Governor  is  proposing  that 
Puerto  Rico  consider  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  common  effort  to  maintain  a 
democratic  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  text  of  the 
Governor's  statement  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Announcement  bt  Gov.  Ltns  Mun68  MakIn 
or  THi  Commonwealth  or  Puerto  Rico  to 
THX  Commonwealth  Legulattjke  or  the 
SiONiNO  or  the  Resolution  Proposing  to 

THE  CONGEBBS  OT  THE  UNrTED  STATES  MODI- 
nCATIONS  TO  THE  PEDEmAL  RELATIONS  ACT 

1  take  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you. 
for  the  Information  of  that  high  body,  that 
on  this  19th  day  of  March  1959.  I  have  signed 
Joint  Resolution  2  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Joint  Resolution  2  proposes  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  the  approval.  If 
considered  convenient,  of  a  number  of  modi- 
fications to  the  Federal  Relations  Act  (com- 
pact) which,  if  voted  also  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
electorate,  will  clarify  and  modify  the  rela- 
tions between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Federal 
Union. 

It  Is  fitting  to  affirm  at  this  point,  aa  em- 
phatically aa  possible,  that  the  proposed 
changes  are  entirely  within  the  new  status 
created  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  between  1950 
and  1952.  These  changes  are  intended  to 
perfect  the  aaid  status,  and  not  to  transform 
it  into  federated  statehood  or  separated 
independence. 

The  concept  of  permanent  association,  m 
It    should    be    understood    in    Puerto    Rico, 


meana  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  In  the 
exerclae  of  their  natural  rights,  which  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  have  created  for  themselves 
their  own  political  organization,  have  or- 
ganized Into  a  political  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  agreed  to  remain  united  with  the 
American  Union  to  be  a  part,  in  a  new  man- 
ner, of  its  political  system. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  political  system  of  the  United  States  no 
longer  consists  exclusively  of  a  Federal  Union 
of  49  States — which  will  soon  be  50 — of  a 
Federal  District  where  the  Government  of 
the  Union  has  its  seat,  of  certain  incorpo- 
rated Territories — which,  upon  Hawaii's  en- 
trance into  the  Union,  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  none — and  of  several  unincorpo- 
rated Territories.  The  political  system  of 
the  United  States  now  consists  of  these  types 
of  entitles  and  of  a  new  type:  The  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
Washington  on  November  13,  1958.  the  Un- 
der Secretary.  Mr.  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  clearly 
expressed  this  reality  when  he  said  that  "it 
la  recognized  that  the  Commonwealth  la  an 
entity  within  this  Nation  which  Is  not  a 
State,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  Is  neither 
an  'Incorporated  Territory'  nor  an  'unincor- 
porated Territory'  as  those  terms  have  been 
traditionally  and  historically  applied  and 
interpreted." 

In  the  Commonwealth,  as  in  the  federated 
States,  two  governments  coexist  and  work 
together,  each  supreme  In  the  Jurisdiction 
over  the  citizens  which  has  been  assigned 
to  it  by  a  compact.  In  the  case  of  the  fed- 
erated States,  the  compact  distributing 
jurisdictions  la  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth, It  la  the  compact  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  elec- 
t(M-ate  of  Puerto  Rico.  But  it  Is  not  the  case 
that  the  U.S.  Government  In  Its  functions 
Involving  the  citizens  living  In  Puerto  Rico 
means  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  gov- 
ernment among  us.  We  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  with  us,  and  we  have  with 
it,  the  same  relationship  of  reciprocal 
loyalty  existing  between  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States, 
too,  the  sovereign  government  of  each  State 
functions  simultaneously  with  the  Federai 
Government. 

The  Federal  Government  has  functions  In 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  same  though  more  lim- 
ited manner  as  in  the  federated  States. 
When  they  voted  the  compact,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  decided  that  the  Federal  laws 
regulating  these  fimctlons  and  responsibili- 
ties are  effective  in  Puerto  Rico.  Whether 
these  responsibilities  are  to  be  more  or  less 
numerous,  that  will  depend  on  what  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Federal  Union  wm  have  cove- 
nanted at  any  given  time. 

The  concept  of  a  Commonwealth  did  not 
originate  all  of  a  sudden.  It  comes  from  a 
historical  process  of  development  that 
started  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  continued  when  the  Congress 
created  the  political  entity  "the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico"  and  a  "government  of  Puerto 
Rico".  This  government,  though  acting  by 
delegation  of  powers,  with  Its  executive  and 
some  of  Its  legislative  officials  appointed 
from  the  outside,  compared  in  the  scope  erf 
Its  powers  with  a  State  of  the  Union. 

When  this  regime  was  subsequently  Ub- 
erallzed  (but  still  a  government  by  dele- 
gated powers)  and  full  legislative  powers 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  although  subject  to  the  prac- 
tically absolute  veto  of  the  appointed  Gov- 
ernor; when  U.S.  citizenship  was  conferred 
upon  the  Puerto  Rlcans,  making  them  cltl- 
n>ns  of  the  United  States  and  of  Puerto 
Rloo  in  the  same  manner  that  these  same 
Puerto   Rlcans   are   citizens   of    the   United 


States  and  of  New  York  when  they  move  to 
New  York,  for  example;  when  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  elect  their 
own  Chief  Executive  was  recognized  (a  new 
method  In  the  political  sys^m  of  the  United 
States  Indicative  of  the  realistic  attitude  of 
Congress  In  clearly  perceiving  that  Puerto 
Rico  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  entity  within 
the  American  political  system  and  that, 
therefore,  It  requires  a  p>olitlcal  thought  that 
is  also  new,  for  the  greater  development  of 
Its  Internal  affairs  and  its  relationship  with 
the  United  States)*  when  we  observe  all 
these  changes,  we  cisn  see  that  we  are  In  the 
presence  of  an  orderly  process. 

This  process  culminated  when  Congress 
recognized  the  natural  right  of  tbe  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  create  their  own  govern- 
ment within  the  previoxisly  established 
framework  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
relations  and  under  a  compact  meriting  the 
approval  of  both  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  natural  right  of  Puerto 
Rico  when  it  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  expressly  bases  uixin 
such  right  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  when  it  states: 

"We,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  In  order 
to  organize  ourselves  politically  on  a  fully 
democratic  basis.  •  •  •  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  constitution  for  the  Common- 
wealth which,  In  the  exercise  of  otir  natural 
rights,  we  now  create  within  our  union  with 
the  United  States  of  America."  (Preamble 
to  the  constitution,  first  paragraph.) 

Both  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  andj  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  clearly  saw 
that  In  order  to  recognize  tills  principle  it 
was  n6t  necessary  to  alter  the  economic,  so- 
cial, or  political  relations  that  had  been  the 
groundwork  of  a  process  of  continuous  de- 
velopment for  more  than  60  years.  In  other 
words,  in  terms  of  those  fundamental  rela- 
tions that  would  not  and  could  not  change 
because  they  were  connected  with  a  common 
citizenship,  It  was  jxjsslble  to  create  a  politi- 
cal statxis  which  involved  a  new  manner  of 
association  with'  the  Federal  Union. 

For  the  dynamic  system  of  the  United 
States  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  creating 
new  political  forms  when  these  are  required 
by  new  ways  of  political  freedom  or  eco- 
nomic needs.  At  the  beginning  of  tills  cen- 
tury it  created  the  concept  of  unincor- 
porated territory — a  concept  which  had  not 
existed  before  in  the  American  system.  It 
created  the  concept  so  as  not  to  have  to 
ruin  the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  by  strictly 
applying  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the 
island,  as  it  would  have  had  to  do  If  Puerto 
Rico  had  been  considered  an  incorporated 
territory.  Acting  in  conjunction  with 
Puerto  Rico,  it  likewise  created  the  Com- 
monwealth between  1950  and  1952. 

In  the  present  resolution  passed  by  the 
legislative  assembly  and  approved  by  me, 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  proposes  a  number  of  clarifica- 
tions and  modifications.  It  is  reasonable  to 
ask  if  this  represents  the  maximum  possible 
development  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
system  of  permanent  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  The  an- 
swer is  "No."  The  proposals  represent  the 
criterion  of  what  the  experience  of  the  7 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Commonwealth  points  out  as  desira- 
ble, as  mutually  fair  and  advantageous  for 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Futtire 
experience  will  show  what  other  gradual  and 
Judicious  changes,  all  of  them  within  the 
specific  nature  of  the  Commonwealth,  may 
be  considered  by  both  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Without  that  future  experience,  we  cannot 
predict  what  these  changes  should  be. 
Clearly  all  of  them  should  Imply  the  greatest 
possible  scope,  within  ovir  association  with 
the  United  States,  at  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  govern 
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thenuelvas  IntCTnally  and  the  greatest  ef- 
nclency  for  th«  Oovemment  of  the  Federal 
Union  to  carry  out  the  responalbllltles  It 
may  retain  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico  at 
any  point  in  the  course  of  history. 

But  11  It  l8  ImpoBsible  to  an«wer  the  ques- 
tion of  which  responsibilities.  In  addition  to 
those  already  proposed  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, may  be  transferred  frona  the  Federal 
Union  to  the  Commonwealth,  It  Is  quite 
possible  to  state  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt 
which  responsibilities  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred wltbln  the  concept  of  permanent  as- 
sociation, from  the  Federal  Union  to  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  fair  and  fitting  that 
Puerto  Rlcans  should  have  the  answer  to 
that  question.  And  the  answer  is  that  the 
concept  of  permanent  association  irrev- 
ocably implies  that  there  will  be  a  common 
citizenship,  and  that,  tlu-ough  its  govern- 
ment instrumentalities,  the  Federal  Union 
will  be  responsible  for  (1)  a  common  de- 
fense, (2)  a  common  currency,  <3)  common 
international  political  relations,  (4)  a  com- 
mon Federal  Judiciary  system,  and  (6)  the 
maintenance  of  a  basically  conunon  free 
market.  These  are  the  strong  ties  of  asso- 
ciation that  wiU  always  link  the  Conunon- 
wealth  to  the  Federal  Union.  All  future 
development  of  the  Conunonwealth  must  be 
In  keeping  with  this  concept. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  that  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  messages  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly before  and  after  the  present  status 
was  established.  I  am  referring  to  the  con- 
tributions which  Puerto  Rico  should  make 
to  the  extent  that  the  growth  of  its  econ- 
omy will  permit.  In  order  to  share,  first,  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Union  in  Puerto  Rico 
for  such  purposes  as  exclusively  affect  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  then  the  amounts 
expended  by  the  Federal  Union,  mostly  out- 
side Puerto  Rico,  for  the  common  purposes 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  defense  and  international  political  rela- 
tions. 

In  my  message  of  March  20,  1053  (before 
the  Commonwealth  was  established),  I  said: 

"Puerto  Rico  ought  to  pay  its  share  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  soon  as  it  Is  In  an 
economic  position  to  do  so  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  now  contributing  morally  to  the 
good  democratic  reputation  of  the  Union. 
It  would,  however,  b«  un-Chrlstian,  un- 
economic, un-American  and  extremely  fool- 
ish to  exact  such  a  contribution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasiiry  If  that  were  to  mean  aggra- 
vating instead  of  diminishing  poverty,  sur- 
rendering health  to  disease,  closing  instead 
of  opening  schools,  lowering  instead  of  Im- 
proving standards  of  living,  increasing  In- 
stead of  decreasing  unemployment,  and  be- 
traying the  wing  of  hope  to  the  claw  of 
desperation.  But  a  day  will  come  when  this 
will  not  b«  so.  And  when  that  day  arrives 
we  ought  not  to  wait  until  we  are  asked  to 
share  in  the  expense:  we  should  rather  b* 
the  ones  to  propose  the  sharing  and  to  pay 
for  It  ounelvas  In  the  exercise  of  our  own 
democratic  authority  and  our  own  sens* 
of  responsibility  as  members,  in  a  new  way, 
of  a  great  Union." 

And  in  my  message  of  February  IT  (after 
the  Commonwealth  was  established)    1954: 

"Some  day  Puerto  Rico  shall  make  Its 
financial  contribution  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  as  It  is  already  contributing, 
before  the  world,  good  will  and  better  under- 
standing to  the  Treuury  of  American  demo- 
cratic meaning." 

I  am  bringing  this  up  to  stress  the  fact 
that  Puerto  Rico  sees  in  the  Commonwealth 
not  a  mere  economic  convenience  but  a 
political  statxis  that,  with  Its  potentialities, 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  may  reasonably 
consider  permanent.  The  Commonwealth 
gives  to  Puerto  Rico  a  maximum  of  creative 
freedom  for  the  spiritual  development  and 
enrichment  of  its  union  with  the  United 
States,  for  its  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit 


of  the  United  States  and  of  the  creaUve 
flexibility  of  poUUcal  thought  throughout 
the  world.  Under  the  principle  of  no  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  the  contribu- 
tions that  within  the  two  stages  already 
pointed  out  Puerto  Rico  may  gradxially  come 
to  make  to  share  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Union,  ought  of  course  to  answer  In  due 
time  to  a  formula  providing  for  action  by 
the  Leglslatxire  of  Puerto  Rico  on  behalf  of 
the  electorate,  or  directly  by  the  electorate 
on  Its  own  behalf. 

It  joes  without  saying  that  the  day  when 
Puerto  Rico  may  be  able  to  make  substantial 
contributions  Is  still  at  a  distance  of  many 
years,  of  several  generations.  However,  I 
believe  it  necessary  to  bring  this  fact  Into 
special  prominence  at  this  time  for  two 
reasons : 

( 1 )  To  make  clear  that  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  Commonwealth  Is  not  In 
the  direction  of  Independence,  nor  of  fed- 
erated statehood. 

(2)  TO  make  It  likewise  clear  that  the 
fundamental  Insight  embodied  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Idea  Is  based  upon  permanent 
values  of  freedom  and  self-government,  and 
not  upon  financial  values  that,  although 
long-lasting  In  character,  are  nevertheless 
transitory. 

THE  FULBRIGHT  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT- 
LETTER  FROM  VICTOR  REUTHER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  gratified  by  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  support  which  I  have  re- 
ceived regarding  some  amendment* 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

A  letter  from  a  large  labor  union 
places  the  issue  of  foreign  aid  in  proper 
perspective,  to  my  mind,  in  relation  to 
our  domestic  policies  and  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<»i- 
sent  that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Victor  Reuther, 
representing  the  auto  workers  union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

iNTCaMATIONAI.  UNION,  UNXTED 

Axrroi<OBn.x,  AncBArr,  and  Aoki- 
cuLTuaAL  Implkmbnt  WoaKxaa. 

or  Amxkica,  UAW. 
Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  30.  19S9. 
Senator  J.  W.  FuLsaioHr, 
Chairman,   Senate  Foreign   Relations  Coni' 
mittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAs  SENAToa  Fulbxiqht:  Before  Walter 
left  for  Berlin  this  week.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  with  him  the  general  inter- 
national situation  and  In  connection  with 
this,  I  oalled  to  his  attention  your  action 
proposing  a  substantial  increase  in  the  In- 
ternational economic  cooperation  program, 
not  on  a  hand-to-mouth  or  year-to-year 
basis,  as  a  stepchild  of  military  aid  and  as- 
sistance, but  rather  as  an  independent  long- 
range  Investment  In  sharing  the  abundano* 
resulting  from  automation  and  technologi- 
cal progress  In  this  atomic  age.  Walter 
asked  me  to  convey  to  you  his  congratula- 
tions for  this  positive  Initiative  on  your  part. 

It  Is  most  encouraging  to  see  that  you 
have  acted  so  promptly  and  courageously  on 
the  recommendations  made  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  various  task 
forces.  We  are  pleased  that  you  and  your 
cosponsors.  Senators  HuMFHarr  and  Kkn- 
NKDT,  concur  In  the  nature,  magnitude,  and 
duration  of  the  basic  recommendations 
made  in  those  reports. 

Ever  since  the  winter  of  1048  when  ths 
trade  unions  of  the  United  States  recom- 


mended larger  ccanmltraenta  to  Implement 
the  Marshall  Plan.  It  has  been  our  firm 
conviction  that  International  economic  co- 
operation Is  essential  for  closing  the  ever- 
widening  gap  between  the  Industrially  de- 
veloped and  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Herein  lies  the  road  to  victory  for 
free  men  In  the  contest  that  Communist 
imperialism  la  forcing  upon  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Our  union  has  long  been  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  United  States  should 
lead  the  way  in  this  field  by  dedicating  up 
to  a  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
for  a  positive  peace  offensive.  We  believe  we 
can  meet  our  domestic  and  international  ob- 
ligations only  by  balancing  both  our  human 
and  material  budgets  at  full  production  and 
full  employment  levels  and  for  as  long  as  It 
may  take  to  win.  Tax  loopholes  can  be 
closed  and.  If  necessary,  tax  rates  can  be 
Increased  to  put  us  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis 
over  the  next  20  years  c»-  longer  If  required. 
In  assuring  you  of  our  continued  support 
for  such  a  stepped-up  program  of  Interna- 
tional economic  development  such  as  you 
yourself  advocate,  we  should  like  to  reiterate 
our  strong  beliefs  In  support  of  6UNFED 
(Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development).  We  firmly  believe,  along 
with  many  others  In  both  political  parties, 
that  more  and  more  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment job  should  be  assigned  to  the  U.N. 
and  affiliated  multinational  agencies. 

Our  support  Is  offered  Independently  of 
action  on  adequate  domestic  programs.  We 
recognize  the  brutal  fact  that  many  domes* 
tic  programs  vital  to  the  welfare,  strength, 
and  health  of  the  American  people  and  their 
economy  are  In  danger  of  being  butchered 
by  the  administration  and  the  86th  Congress 
in  the  name  of  a  balanced  budget.  We  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  programs  and  appro- 
priations adequate  to  meet  these  needs  here 
at  home  at  the  same  time  that  we  step  up 
our  international  responsibilities:  we  wlU 
not  engage  In  attempted  reprisals  against 
International  economic  cooperation  pro- 
grams t>ecause  of  votes  cast  against  dcxnes- 
tlc  prognuns. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  you  think 
we  can  be  of  direct  help  to  you  in  achieving 
a  more  adequate  International  cooperation 
program.  I  trust  that  you  will  let  us  know. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  supplying  cop- 
ies of  this  letter  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee listed  below. 

Sincerely  yours. 

VlCTOB  O.   RSTTHSa. 

Admintttrative  Astistant  to  the  President. 

Copies  to  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman.  Sen- 
ator Httbsbt  H.  HuMFHarr.  Senator  Mnca 
MANsrnxn.  Senator  Watns  Moass,  Senator 
RossKU.  B.  Long,  Senator  John  F.  Ksnnsdt, 
Senator  ALscarr  Ooax.  Senator  Fsank 
CmxacH,  Senator  Alxxandis  V/tlkt.  Senator 
WnjjAM  LANOsa,  and  Senator  Oeoaos  D. 
Aoun. 


EXHIBITION  OP  IMPRESSION- 
IST AND  POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
PAINTINGS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OP  ART 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  John 
Walker,  to  call  attention  to  the  current 
exhibition  of  masterpieces  of  impres- 
sionist and  post-impressionist  paintings 
In  the  National  Gallery.  This  exhibi- 
tion uill  close  on  May  24. 

Recognizing  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  extremely  busy  during  the  usual 
hours  when  the  gallery  Is  open.  Mr. 
Walker  has  Renerously  offered  to  open 
the  gallery  at  any  time  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  or  the  Members  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  would  like  to 
view  this  exhibit.  He  has  authorized 
me  to  say  that  if  any  of  the  Members 
wish  to  visit  the  gallery,  if  they  will 
give  him  some  notice  by  telephone,  he 
will  arrange  to  conduct  them  person- 
ally— if  at  all  possible;  and  if  there 
should  be  a  conflict  in  his  engagements, 
he  will  see  that  a  qualified  person  con- 
ducts the  Members  through  the  gallery. 
He  suggests  that  we  may  come  indi- 
vidually, or  in  groups,  or  both — at  our 
convenience. 

On  the  opening  night  of  this  exhibi- 
tion, there  was  such  a  crowd  of  people 
that  it  was  impossible  to  view  the  paint- 
ings properly.  This  exhibition  was  ar- 
ranged to  celebrate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  and  also  to  honor 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  CMnmerce,  in  Washington.  The 
exhibition  gives  Members  of  the  Senate 
a  unique  opportunity  to  see  an  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  paintm'js,  borrowed 
from  private  collections  in  this  count  it  ■ 
Many  of  the  pictures  have  never  before 
been  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  exhibited  again  in  the 
near  future.  Among  these  paintings 
will  be  found  some  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  all  time.  A  statement, 
recently  published  in  the  local  news- 
papers, indicated  that  this  exhibition 
is  valued   at   more   than   $20   million. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity,  which  I 
am  sure  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  not  want  to  miss.  A  tele- 
phone call  to  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  gallery, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  a 
visit. 

SAN   LUIS   UNIT.    CENTRAL   VALLEY 
PROJECT.  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
California,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  with  respect 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  unit,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
supgest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  (Mr. 
Oruenwc  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoxTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  44,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas],  for 
himself  and  the  Senators  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  lend  me  his  ears 
for  a  moment,  so  that  he  might  indicate 


whether  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider any  reasonable  unanimous-consent 
request  by  which,  the  Senate  might  be 
placed  on  notice,  in  advance,  as  to  the 
hour  his  amendment  would  be  dispo.sed 
of,  and  when  the  bill  might  thereafter 
be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  my  friend  from 
California.  I  am,  of  course,  anxious  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  think  no  issue  is  settled  unless  it  is  set- 
tled rightly,  and  I  think  some  further 
discussion  of  this  measure  is  needed. 
-  I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Calif crnia  if  he  is  now  willing  to 
accept  the  very  reasonable  amendment 
which  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  proposed, 
the  main  provision  of  which  is  to  strike 
section  6'a» . 

If  the  Senatoi-s  ^rom  California  are 
willing  to  strike  section  6<a  i .  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  come  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  a  reasonably 
prompt  vote;  but  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  strike  section  6<a),  I  give  assurance 
to  my  good  friend  from  California  that, 
in  defense  of  the  people,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  likewise  disposed,  in- 
tends to  fight  on  the  beaches,  in  the 
fields,  on  the  streets,  and  from  house  to 
house,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  one  of  the 
greatest  land  steals  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  despite 
that  Churchillian  euphemism  to  describe 
a  flhbuster.  I  regret  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  find  myself  imable  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  which  they  have 
proposed. 

My  only  object  m  makmg  my  very 
brief  comment  was  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  possible  to  ascertain  when  the 
Senate  could  vote  up  or  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senators  from  Oregon. 
That  is  all  I  had  in  mind.  Their  amend- 
ment has  been  debated  in  the  Senate 
now  during  the  larger  part  of  2  days. 
This  is  the  third  day  that  a  reclamation 
project  affecting  one  State,  a  project 
which  has  been  approved  by  every  rele- 
vant Federal  agency  and  by  every  rele- 
vant State  agency,  has  been  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pending  business. 

The  .same  argument  was  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  against  the 
bill  last  year,  when  my  then  able  col- 
league. Senator  Knowland,  and  I  had 
joined  in  cosponsoring  a  similar  bill. 
That  bill  passed  the  Senate.  This  pro- 
posal is  nothing  new.  I  simply  hope 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  times 
during  which,  repetitiously.  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
advanced,  the  men  and  the  one  lady  in 
the  Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  amendment,  for  or  against. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  deep- 
ly regret  that  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia accused  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon and  me  of  an  intention  to  filibuster. 
It  is  a  very  Inexact  use  of  the  word  'fili- 
buster." If  my  colleagues  will  consult 
the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica.  they  will 
find  the  word  "filibuster"  is  defined  as 


prolonged  discussions  or  other  delaying 
tactics  intended  to  prevent  a  vote. 

There  is  no  such  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Illmois.  We  do  not  wish 
to  prevent  a  vote.  We  want  a  vote  to 
come. 

But  we  want  the  vote  to  come  only 
when  the  Senate  and  the  public  are  in- 
formed about  the  contents  of  the  bill 
and  are  aware  of  the  issues  which  are 
involved.  So.  Mr.  President,  an  attempt 
to  delay  a  vote  m  order  to  develop  the 
debate  and  the  public  imderstanding  of 
an  issue  is  not  equivalent  to  a  filibuster. 

I  repeat,  we  want  the  vote  to  come. 
We  want  the  majority  will  to  prevail. 
But  we  l)elieve  that  the  interests  of  the 
people,  which  have  not  received  too  much 
recognition  until  this  measure  came  to 
the  floor,  should  be  properly  considered 
and  properly  stated.  While  we  made 
great  progress  m  the  two  sessions  last 
week  in  developing  the  case  against  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  we  have  developed  it 
adequately  or  suflBciently. 

For  instance,  over  the  weekend  a  nimi- 
ber  of  letters  and  telegrams  came  to  me 
which  I  think  I  should  read.  The  first 
telegram  came  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  and 
states: 

We  strongly  approve  your  amendment  to 
the  San  Luis  bill.  You  are  absolutely  right 
that  no  project  at  all  would  be  better  than 
public  water  without  a  firm  acreage  limita- 
tion. 

Russell  E.  Leavenworth, 
President,  Fresno  County  Democratic 

Council. 
Ann  M.  Leavxnwobth, 
President  of  the  Democratic  Women. 

I  have  also  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  San  Francisco,  Calif. : 

Re  San  Luis  bill.  Urgently  request  you 
exert  energies  to  fight  for  160-acre  limita- 
tion, to  apply  without  qualification. 

Mart  XjOttise  Allen. 
State  President,  California  Federw 
tion  of  Young  Democrats. 

1  likewise  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Anga  Bjornson.  of  Piedmont,  Calif.,  who 
heard  the  debate  last  week.  I  read  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  her  letter: 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
In  the  balcony  of  the  Senate,  listening  to 
the  magnificent  discussion  by  both  you  and 
Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Lausche.  As  you 
may  know,  I  am  a  resident  in  the  State  of 
California  and  a  membrr  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  of  thnt  State.  In  1954, 
this  Is  Incidental,  I  ran  for  the  Senate  and 
received  130,000  votes.  I  merely  state  this 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  been  more  than 
casually  interested  In  politics. 

In  all  my  political  activity  In  that  State 
I  have  fought  for  the  Reclamation  Act  and 
I  always  find  that  the  citlfiens  of  my  com- 
munity agree  100  percent  with  my  Inter- 
pretation of  that  basic  act.  I  know,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  people  of  California  had 
heard  your  speeches  yesterday  they  would 
have  applauded  95  percent. 

Then  there  Art  certain  other  para- 
graphs which  I  shall  not  read,  but  which, 
if  the  Senators  from  California  so  de- 
sire, I  will  show  to  them. 

I  now  turn  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  California  Democratic  Council,  is- 
sued in  its  legislative  letter  of  May  8. 
1959.     I  should  like  to  read,  from  page 
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2  oi  the  letter,  the  appropriate  para- 
graphs under  the  heading  of  "Water- 
San  Luis  Project": 

H  R.  5687  and  S.  44  are  two  bill*  now  be- 
fore CongreM  In  Washington  to  authorise 
Joint  use  or  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  by  California  and  th« 
United  8UtM. 

The  bUls  both  contain  provlalona  (called 
Section  6a)  which  have  aroused  controverey 
concerning  their  effect  on  the  leo-acre  limi- 
tation of  Federal  reclamation  law,  Pro- 
ponenu  of  the  oontrofenlal  McUons  (prin- 
cipally Senator  Ktcmb.»  say  they  Jutt  clari- 
fy esUUng  law.  opponenU  (Senators  Dove- 
IAS.  Moms,  and  Nsusnon)  aay  they  would 
•rode  MiUUnt  reclamation  Uw. 

This  Is  a  further  section  of  the  state- 
ment from  the  Democratic  Council; 

The  unblaMd  Lot  Angeles  Timet  Washing* 
ton  Bureau  describee  section  «a  as  extmpt- 
tng  landowner*  receiving  Stute  watrr  In  the 
Joint  project  from  the  acrcane  Umltfttlon 
which  applies  to  exclusively  rederol  recla- 
mation projects.  The  aame  source  also  sa*  s, 
removal  of  the  leo-acre  limitation  in  the 
State  service  area  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  Kern  County  l.'indownfrs  near  Vm 
project  agreed  to  the  Joint  consuuctlon 
legislation. 

In  Other  words,  the  Los  Anodes 
Times  says  that  the  K^m  CDunty  land- 
owners— the  large  landowners  of  Kern 
County— insisted  that  section  6a  was 
to  be  the  condition  of  their  rpproval  of 
the  San  Luis  project  as  a  whole. 

Statements  in  the  hearings  are  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  newsletter  goes  on  to  quote  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  hearings  on 
Senate  bill  44.  dated  March  16.  1958. 
quoting  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  representatives — 

On  the  Senate  floor  Thursday  Senator 
Engue  said  he  personally  opposes  section 
6a  but  that  lU  Inclusion  had  been  Insisted 
on  by  the  above  groups.  Both  Senator 
Enclc  and  Governor  Brown  say  publicly 
that,  with  or  without  section  6a,  only  State 
law  applies  to  SUte  water. 

Conclusion:  Delete  the  controversial  sec- 
tion. However,  there  Is  a  lot  of  heat  and 
little  light  shed  on  this  problem,  so  write 
Washington  persuasively,  considerately.  Im- 
personally, and  without  demanding  any- 
thing. 

1.  Write  or  wire  your  Congressman  and 
your  Senator.  Tell  hlra  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times  and  Senate  debate  make  It  clear  that 
only  a  limited  group  (large  Kern  land- 
owners and  similar  Interests  In  southern 
California)  Insist  upon  the  offending  part 
of  section  6 — and  apparently  for  selfish  rea- 
sons: that  Senators  Morse.  Douglas,  and 
NruBCKGEX,  who  have  nothing  material  to 
gain  from    the   legislation — 

I  interpolate  to  say,  that  is  the  sober 
truth.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
passage  of  the  legislation,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  fighting  It — 
recommend  removal  of  the  offending  sec- 
tion; that  Oovernor  Brown  and  Senator 
Encle  say.  in  effect,  that  the  section  adds 
nothing  to  the  bill;  that  the  bill  won't  be 
a  bad  bill  If  the  controversial  provisions 
are  removed,  so  why  not  delete   them? 

The  letter  goes  on  to  ask  the  recipients 
of  the  letter  to: 

V/rlt«  or  wire  Repreeentatlve  Watne  As- 
piNALi„  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  and  chair- 
man of  House  Interior;  California  Congress- 
men D.  8.  Saund  and  B.  P.  Sisk;  Gkacis 
ProsT.  Democrat,  of  Idaho:  Al  Ullman.  Dem- 
ocrat,   of    Oregon;    and    Qutntin    Burdick. 
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Democrat,  of  North  Dakota,  to  the  Mine 
effect.  Act  at  once.  They  hear  It  Wednes- 
day. May  IS. 

This  is  simply  the  Senate  bill  we  are 
considering.  The  reason  for  the  sug- 
gestion In  the  newsletter  Is  that  the  same 
struggle  will  shorUy  go  on  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  other  telegrams  and  letters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  gl»d  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  two  Senators  from 
California.  • 

I  desire  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  California  fMr.  KxjcHti.l  and  the 
Senator  fi-cm  California  I  Mr.  E.NctEl  be- 
cause m  the  last  few  minutes  I  have 
been  having  some  dlscusslcns  with  col- 
lorvaues,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe.  In 
vie  V  of  what  has  taken  place  thus  far  in 
this  dcbat?.  thrt  the  proper  course  ct 
action  Is  for  the  Senate  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  committee  for  further  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  which  hnn  been 
brou'-ht  cut  In  the  debate  and  for  further 
considerallon  of  the  risinn  opposition  In 
California  to  the  retention  of  section  6 '  a ) 
m  the  bill. 

The  latest  bit  of  Information  comes 
from  the  head  of  the  California  Gi-anpe. 
Mr.  O?orcre  Sehlmeyer.  In  a  telegrrm  I 
have  received  In  the  last  30  minutes.  It 
reads: 

California  State  Grange  supports  amend- 
ment S.  44.  all  waters  delivered  from  San 
Luis  projects  be  under  reclamation  law. 
therefore  suggest  section  6(8)  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  filibuster. 
This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon,  under  our 
leader  with  respect  to  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  to  try 
to  get  the  Senate,  in  its  very  busy  de- 
liberations, to  consider  the  facts  about 
the  bill. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  15  years 
I  have  been  in  this  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  at  the  very  minute  we  are 
meeting  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at 
2:30  in  the  afternoon,  numerous  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  in  session  to 
take  care  of  very  lmi>ortant  Senate  busi- 
ness. Consequently.  Senators  are  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  to  consider 
what  is  involved  in  the  bill.  What  is  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  as  I  said  at  great 
length  last  Tuesday  and  again  Thurs- 
day, imder  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  DotJCLASl.  is  a 
backdoor  amendment  to  the  reclama- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  a  project  bill. 

I  will  Join  the  two  Senators  from 
California  in  a  clean  bill  which  pro- 
p>oses  to  amend  the  reclamation  laws, 
because  I  think  they  should  be  amended. 
I  think  the  160-acre  limitation  pro- 
vision should  be  amended  with  respect 
to  certain  fact  situations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  in  such  a  rich  area  as 
the  Central  Valley  of  California,  in- 
stead of  the  160-acre  limitation  there 
should  be  perhaps  a  60-acre  limitation? 
Mr.  MORSB.  As  I  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ator earlier.  I  think  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  a  40-acre  limitation  might  be  bet- 


ter.   However,  that  all  depends  on  the 
determination  of  questions  of  fact. 

My  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KuchilJ.  la  seek- 
ing to  give  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  I .  are  trying  to  con- 
duct some  sort  of  filibuster.  We  have 
been  Ulklng  about  the  problems  of  the 
bill.  We  have  been  placing  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  bill  In  the  Record. 
We  have  been  trying  to  warn  a  Senate, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  empty 
seats,  for  2  afternoons  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  about  what  we  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  major  legisla- 
tive I'isues.  so  far  as  our  natural  re- 
sources are  concerned,  that  can  con- 
front Uie  Senate  rvt  this  session. 

What  is  bc^lnnlnK  to  happen?  At  loni 
last  Uic  country  Is  becoming  aware  of 
tha  basic  Issue  which  Is  involved.  We 
hear  from  the  he.td  of  the  State  Oi-anpe 
of  California.  Do  Senators  suppose  thai 
the  farmers  of  California  do  not  have  an 
Interest  in  the  bill?  Do  Senators  sup- 
pose that  the  St.^te  Grange  which  is 
representative  of  thousands  of  operators 
of  lamlly-slzed  farms  in  California,  do 
not  grasp  the  slguiflcar.ce  of  what  is  be- 
fore us?  This  is  the  kind  of  support 
which  Will  poui-  into  the  Senate  once  the 
operators  of  family-sized  farms  in 
America  realise  what  is  hidden  in  the 
bill  in  section  6(a). 

Mr.  KUCHEIL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  who 

has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  continue  to  discuss  the  bill — and  the 
bill  only — on  the  basis  of  its  merits,  for 
whatever  additional  time  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
America  with  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  What  I  think  we  should  do  is 
to  begin  consideration  of  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee ;  and 
I  shall  make  such  a  motion  in  due  course 
of  the  debate  this  afternoon.  If  we  can- 
not reach  some  amicable  settlement  In 
regard  to  eliminating  section  6 'a)  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICEIR.     The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
Is  asking  the  Senator  from  Ulinois  to 
yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  am. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     I   am   delighted   to 
yield    to   my    good   friend — that   is.    to 
yield  the  floor  to  him  for  a  brief  com- 
ment, but  not  the  argument. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  before,  but  let  it  be  said  again, 
that  this  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  a  Republican  Senator  has 
introduced.  It  Is  not  merely  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  California  has  introduced.  The 
Governor  of  California,  who  was  elected 
by  the  people  last  November,  urges  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  bill.    He  came  here 
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and  testified  in  favor  of  it.  Who,  In 
God's  name,  speaks  for  the  people  of 
Cnlifornia?  Does  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor? Do  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

tManifesUtions  of  laughter  In  the 
galleries  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Youvc  of  Ohio  in  the  Chair  I .  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  moment.  Occu- 
pants of  the  galleries  must  maintain 
order,  or  the  SeiKcant  at  Arms  will  be 
instructed  to  clear  the  galleries. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Dors  not  tht  Oovernor 
of  Cnhrurnirt.  whether  he  be  a  Rei)ub- 
llcan  or  a  Democrnt.  hnve  the  rlRht  hon- 
orably to  represent  before  the  Coni^rcis 
what  he  believes  arc  the  best  InteiT  ts  of 
the  people  who  elected  hlm~all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State?    I  think  so. 

Po  not  my  colleaaue  and  1  have  the 
rl«ht  to  stand  on  this  floor  and  be  given 
cicdil  for  indicating  our  best  Jiidrmcnt 
R.S  to  what  the  best  Intcifsls  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Calilornia  are.  and  how  they  minht 
best  bo  sencd?     I  think  so. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  right  of  the 
S^n.it^r  from  Orrf;cn  or  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  say.  "There  is  a  great 
w.nve  of  .«»entlmont  rweepinT^  a^ros.^  the 
count:T."  and  to  introduce  a  few  tele- 
grams into  the  record.  I  could  get  a  few 
telegrams  on  almo:;t  any  subject.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  their  ri^;ht  to  do  what 
thry  are  doing. 

But  they  are  wroni.  and  the  record 
should  demonr.tr.it,c  that  they  are  wroni?. 
What  is  sou::ht  here — and.  to  the  credit 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  he  has  indi- 
cated by  his  own  words  that  that  is 
what  is  sought— is  to  make  the  people 
of  California  conduct  their  water  system, 
from  S-in  I  ui.s  south,  under  Federal  law; 
and  from  San  Luis  north  they  can  do  it 
as  the  State  legislature  sees  fit.  What  a 
rr.ockeiT.  What  a  ridiculous  propo.*>r.l. 
What  a  horrible  thins  it  would  be  for  the 
Cou'^ress  to  adopt  such  a  policy  with 
rc^pect  to  any  State. 

I  sugi^est  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
pen  is  weU  wi»hin  his  ri"ht.s  in  making 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  Let  him 
make  hi<;  motion  to  recommit;  let  us 
dc*?ate  it.  I  believe  that  the  debate, 
which  has  extended  over  two  lengthy 
sf's.sion.':.  he-  fairly  w  ell  covered  the  prob- 
lem: but  let  us  debate  it  further,  and  let 
the  Senate  vote  the  motion  to  recommit 
up  or  down,  and  get  along  with  its  busi- 
n-ss. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senntor  yie!d?' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  to  h"  able  to  make  a  speech  in  my 
ovn  tfm".  but  I  cannot  deny  my  good 
friends  from  California  the  right  to 
refute  my  arguments  before  I  advance 
them. 

I  am  very,  sb-d  to  yield  to  the  junior 
S?nator  from  California. 

l-'.T.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  takes  the  position  that  his 
amendment  striking  section  6* a)  would 
sppiy  the  160-acre  limitation  to  all  the 
lands  served  by  both  the  Federal  and 
Stnte  governments  under  this  project. 

*Tr.  DOUGLAS.  Tlie  Senator  has  put 
seme  words  in  my  mouth. 
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Mr.  EINGLE.  I  will  give  the  Senator  an 
opportunity  to  straighten  out  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  stated  consistently  that  striking 
section  6ia)  from  the  bill  would  not  ac- 
complish what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
says  it  would.  I  asked  him  the  question. 
and  he  said.  "Oh.  yes;  It  would  do  what 
I  have  said  it  would  do." 

But  I  have  a.'Jked  the  Senator  from 
Orepon.  a  rc'iowned  and  celebrated 
lawyer,  the  same  question.  He  is  not 
piepnrcd  to  say  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  acccm- 
plish  what  the  Senator  from  Illinris 
says  he  is  trying  to  accomplish.  If  the 
Senator  from  lUiuois  could  accomplish, 
by  the  amrn'^ment  he  propose*,  what  he 
soys  it  would  nccnm?i^'sh.  It  fhou^d.  cf 
course,  be  rcicunciinijly  voted  down  ijy 
the  Senate. 

Wo  sh.uld  nat.  in  the  Senate,  pass 
lc::islat:on  which  vould  apply  the  Fed- 
eral reclariiaiion  la\v  to  a  project  which 
is  built  and  paid  for,  lock,  .stock,  ani 
powerhouse.-?,  by  the  State  of  California. 
As  Uic  Governor  has  said — and  he  and  I 
agree  100  percent— that  is  a  matter  rc:t- 
ini  williin  the  discretion  cf  the  State 
legislature. 

But  I  perceive  that  our  two  friends 
who  are  supporting  tiie  amendment  are 
not  altogether  in  apreement  with  respect 
to  what  it  would  do.  It  would  not  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says  it 
would  do.  I  am  plad  it  would  not,  be- 
cause if  it  happens  to  t>e  adopted  it  will 
not  do  us  any  harm.  I  think  we  should 
straighten  the  record  out  on  that  score. 

I  have  before  me  the  telegram  from 
Ml".  George  Sehlmeyer.  master  of  the 
State  Granqie.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
period  of  25  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  telc'^ram? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Net  at  all.  I  have 
known  George  Sehlmeyer  for  many  years. 
I  know  that  he  wants  to  apply  the  160- 
acre  hmilaiion  in  California.  I  support 
the  160-aere  limitation  too.  But  then 
he  says,  "S'ipport  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois."  What  my 
friend  Gror:?e  Sehlmcyer  does  not  know 
is  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Illinois  would  not  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  thinks  it  would  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  themes  have  been  introduced 
into  this  debate.  I  shall  deal  with  the 
point  just  raised  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  in  a  moment.  First,  let 
me  deal  with  the  point  raised  by  the 
senior    Senator    from    California     I  Mr. 

He  asked  very  eloquently.  "Who  rep- 
resents the  people  of  California?"  He 
implied  that  the  two  Senators  from 
California  and  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia represent  them  and  oppose  our 
amendment.  Let  me  say  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  telegram  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  will  disclose  that  he 
is  very  careful  not  to  commit  himself 
aeainst  the  Neuberger-Morse-Dou?las 
amendment.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
wanted  section  6(a)  to  stay  in  the  bill; 
not  at  all.  and  there  is  no  declaration  to 
that  effect  in  the  telegram. 

I  do  not  wish  to  abuse  the  confidence 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California. 


but  he  has  stated  openly  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  he  would  be  perfectly  wiUir-s 
to  have  section  6' a)  eliminated  fron  the 
bill.  Therefore  apparently  whai  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  is  sr.y- 
in?  is  this:  "I  represent  the  people 
of  California.  The  law  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  everything  that  is  excellent,  and 
I  am  the  very  embodiment  of  the  law." 

I  have  read  r,omo  Quotations  from 
representative  groups  in  C ^luornia  who 
are  In  favor  of  the  ITeu*oerger-Morse- 
Dougtas  amcndiiicat  to  euminute  scclion 
6*a>.  The  Csiiu'oiitla  QranKe  v. ants  to 
hnvp  it  eliminated.  The  Farmers  Unloa 
wr,nts  to  huve  it  cHmin.ited. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  some  testl- 
moMcy  and  communications  trom  the 
A  L-CIO.  Fir-t.  I  should  like  to  cnll 
to  the  attention  of  my  col'onnucs  a 
st,"tement  fl'rd  with  the  commtitce  by 
h'r.  C.  J.  Hap'i^rty.  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Ctlifornio  Labor  Federation,  AFLr- 
CTO.  I  a  k  unanimous  conspnt  Uiat 
tliat  str.lcment  and  the  accomp.in.vlng 
telcgrr.m  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson]  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  he  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  California  Labor  Feoex- 

ATION,  AFlr-CIO 

In  accordance  with  the  long-established 
pcHcy  of  the  California  Labor  Federation, 
AFL-CIO,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  again 
to  support  a  request  for  Federal  aid  for  water 
development  In  California,  specifically  upon 
this  occasion  for  construction  of  the  San  . 
Luis  project. 

The  fe.''.£lbillty  of  the  San  Luis  project  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  its  constxuction 
have  been  established  bejond  aU  reasonable 
doubt.  We  strongly  urge  its  immediate  au- 
thorization and  early  construction. 

We  recognize  and  EupfKsrt  the  position  that 
provision  should  be  made  in.  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  coordination  of  the  Federal 
prcj3ct  with  California  water  plrins,  should 
the  State  decide  to  enter  the  fielcj  of  water 
and  power  development.  At  the  same  time, 
we  In&ist  that  the  Federal  San  Luis  Unit  be 
constructed  under  reclamation  law  without 
deviation  or  evasion,  and  that  the  occasion 
for  cooperation  with  the  State  shall  not  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  undermining,  or  for 
pcimitting  others  to  undermine  national 
antiwater  monopoly  policy.  We  str.nd  on 
our  position  as  stated  previously  when  Sr,n 
l,uls  project  bills  were  under  consideration  by 
Congress  (see  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion, 8Sth  Cong..  2d  scss.,  on  S.  1887) ,  and  ap- 
preciate that  some  of  our  earlier  specific  ob- 
ject; ^ns  were  met  In  preparing  current 
drafts.  We  continue  to  insist,  however,  that 
Congress  shall  maintain  prcrent  law  and 
policy  on  San  Luis,  which  S.  44  and  H  R.  301 
fail  to  do,  and  ajk  that  these  bills  be  re- 
drafted to  preserve  existing  law  and  policy. 

There  is  no  need  to  set  up  a  new  policy  for 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Go\  ernment 
and  a  State  government.  Reclamation  law 
already  provides  that  the  b.-.sls  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  agencies,  public  and  private,  corporate 
and  Individual,  shall  be  national  water 
policy. 

Rrclamation  law.  which  we  believe  should 
stand  unchanged,  provides  that  In  the  event 
of  cooperation,  the  excess  Innd  provision  shall 
govern  all  water-UFlng  Federal  project  fa- 
cilities Involved  In  the  cooperative  endeavor. 
The  V.'arren  Act  of  Febrniry  21.  1911  (38 
Stat.   925,   923)    EUt:s:    "That   w':2never   In 
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carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  reclama- 
tion law,  stoBMte  sr  carrying  capacity  has 
been  or  may  be  provided  In  e:;cess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  under 
any  project,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  •  •  • 
Is  thereby  authorized  •  •  •  to  contract  for 
the  impounding,  storage,  and  carriage  of 
water  •*  •  •  with  irrlgauon  systems  •  •  • 
Individuals,  corporations,  associat.ons.  and 
Irrigation  districts  •  •  •.  What  so  impound- 
ed, itcred,  or  carried  shall  not  be  used  other- 
wise than  as  prescribed  by  law  as  to  lands 
held  in  private  ownership  within  Govern- 
ment reclamation  projects.  Pror-ded  jur- 
ther.  That  water  shall  not  be  lurnlshed  from 
any  such  reservoir  or  delivered  through  any 
such  canal  or  ditch  to  any  one  landowner  in 
excess  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  irrigate 
on^  hundred  and  sixty  acres  •  •  •." 

We  see  no  reason  to  make  any  exception  to 
this  law  in  any  respect  because  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government  propcrcd 
in  the  San  Luis  bills  is  with  California  or 
some  California  landowners.  Unfortunately. 
H.R.  301  and  S.  44  do  propose  to  sacrUlce  the 
public  policy  Inscribed  In  the  V.'arren  Act  of 
1911.  The  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  citizens  could  easily  be  diverted 
away  from  the  crucial  question  whetht-r  the 
water  beneflU  from  Federal  facilities,  to  the 
Irrelevant  Inquiry.  Where  is  the  land  located? 
Hoping  we  will  forget  that  the  limitation  re- 
lates to  water,  these  bills  seek  to  divert  oiu' 
attention  to  land.  Whether  the  land  to  re- 
ceive water  that  Is  stored  and  carried  in 
Federal  reservoirs  and  canals  hapiicns  to  be 
situated  In  a  State's  service  area  or  not,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  propriety  of  conform- 
ing to  or  escaping  from  public  policy. 

The  issue  is  one  of  substance  as  well  as 
principle.  Physical  advantaces  of  the  pro- 
posed Integration  with  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  project  are  indispensable,  and  aU  land- 
owners will  benefit  from  Intetrration  whether 
their  lands  lie  within  the  Federal  or  the 
State's  service  area.  Central  V'alley  project 
facilities  will  be  used  to  store  and  to  brlnR 
water  from  sources  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Including  water  that  will  reach  lands  in  the 
States  service  area. 

The  nnancial  benefits  of  tntesrratlon  are 
great,  tf  not  also  Indispensable  to  the  bene- 
fitting landowners.  It  may  be  Impossible  to 
measure  precisely  In  dollars  the  advrntages 
to  landowners  of  financial  integration  cf  San 
Luis  with  the  Central  Valley  project,  but  a 
number  of  California  Congressmen  have  ap- 
plied, as  descriptive  terras,  to  Pl.mllar  benellts 
for  Central  Valley  landowners  the  strong 
words,  "unearned"  and  "unjust "  enrichmeiit. 

(CL.MR     ENC^E,     CeOHCE     P.     MII.LER,     c'OH.V     E. 

Moss.  Harlano  H.^cen.  B.  F.  St.sk,  and  J.  J. 
McFall  to  Edmund  O.  "Pat"  Brown.  Feb.  4. 
1957.  L.A.  23.043.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  Ivanhoe  Ir'iga- 
tion  District.  Plainti!]  and  Resvondmt.  v.  All 
Partie.t  and  Persons,  etc..  Dejendants  and  Ap- 
pellantx,  petition  for  reher.rlng  of  the  appel- 
lant, the  State  of  California.) 

These  ."ix  Congressmen  estimated  that  the 
flnan'^ial  advant.'i?:es  to  landowners  in  the 
present  Central  Valley  project  were  of  ap- 
proximately the  following  order  of  magni- 
tude: a  direct  subsidy  of  $350  per  acre  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  an  additional 
subsidy  of  $J£7  per  acre  from  public  power 
revenue;  the  landowner  himself  is  expected 
to  repay  $123  iier  acre.  (Ibid.)  Recognising 
that  the  Federal  benefits  to  landowner.";  in  the 
Etate  service  area  are  somewhat  itss  than  in 
the  Federal  service  area,  and  tome  uncer- 
tainty as  to  hew  closely  these  estimates  fit 
the  proposed  San  Luis  integration,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  advantages  to  be  conferred  by  the 
San  Luis  project  on  all  landowners,  at  the 
hands  of  Federal  taxpayers  and  California 
power  users,  will  be  substantial. 

We  sec  nothing  In  the  facts  of  the  Sm 
Luis  project  to  Justify  relieving  e.^tess  liuul- 
holders  in  whatever  service  mm/ from  the 
F-dei.il    strtt'.'.e    cont'oiling    "ncarned"'    ir 


"unjust"  enrichment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
concentration  of  landownershlp  In  areas  ! 
that  would  benefit  from  the  San  Luis  project 
appears  to  be  precisely  the  concentration  that 
persuaded  Congrese  to  pass  the  excess  land 
provision  in  the  first  place  Congressman 
George  W.  Ray.  of  New  York,  for  example, 
seeking  to  protect  the  public  interest  In 
1902.  opposed  all  spending  of-publlc  funds 
for  reclamation.  When  Federal  aid  was  being 
debated  in  the  original  reclamation  bill  in 
■1902.  he  said:  "and  so  we  find  behind  this 
scheme,  egging  It  on.  encouraging  it.  the 
great  railroad  interests  of  the  West,  who  own 
miliions  of  acres  of  these  arid  lands,  now 
uselers.  and  the  very  moment  that  we.  at  the 
public  expense,  establish  or  coniUuci  these 
Irrigation  works  aud  reservoirs,  you  will  ^nd 
multiplied  by  10.  and  In  seme  Instances  by  20, 
the  valve  of  now  worthless  land  ov.ncd  by 
those  railroad  comppnies.  the  title  to  which 
they  obtained  through  grants  frcm  the  Gov- 
ernment for  building  great  transcontinental 
railrood  lines'  t«o  CoNG«tioic;jAi.  RLCoao 
66C5). 

The  original  objections  to  public  aid  for 
private  benefit,  of  ccur^e,  wre  not  groimdcd 
ou  the  particular  occupation  of  laige  land- 
owners but  on  the  excessive  concentration  of 
"unearned  benefits  and  water  rerources  if 
size  were  not  made  a  ground  for  limitation. 

"Accepub.luy"  Is  relaiive.  On  August  15, 
1958,  one  Senator  said  on  the  flxsr  of  the 
Senate  that  he  thought  one  very  laige  iand- 
h' oldlng  corporation  in  San  Luis  project  area, 
although  opix>Eed  to  the  excess  land  prcr\l- 
slon  publicly,  nevertheless  "will  be  com- 
pelled to  participate  through  the  force  of 
I-iibUc  opinion."  Another  Senator  added  Im- 
mediately. "In  my  Judgment,  the  Sou*  hern 
Pacific  will  reverse  its  decision,  and  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  project,  and  will  subdivide 
its  land"  (CoNCAESsiONAL  Record,  vol.  104,  pt. 
14.  p.  17733). 

Former  Senator  Downey  predicted  In  1947 
that  the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.  would  net 
accept  the  excess  land  provision  (They  Would 
Ku!e  the  Valley,  p.  180) .  But  when  the  elec- 
tors of  a  dozen  water  districts  along  the 
FrlantrKern  Canal  voted  10  to  1.  on  the 
average,  to  accept  water  under  reclamation 
law,  this  corporation  complied,  too  (Cali- 
fornia Farmer.  Ma;-  17.  1952.  p.  533). 

We  believe  that  large  landowners  In  Cali- 
fornia generally,  when  they  fuliy  realize  the 
pubiic  purpo.«es  of  the  excess  land  provision, 
and  when  they  believe  that  neither  Congress, 
the  courts,  nor  unsympathetic,  administra- 
tors! win  grant  them  escape  from  the  law. 
will!  accept  the  law  in  good  spirit  and  sub- 
divide their  lands 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
recently,  in  June  1958.  has  upheld  the  excess 
land  provision  ag.iinst  judicial  attack.  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  L'nlted  States  even 
more  recently,  on  December  15.  1058.  has 
upheld  the  law  on  Kings  and  Kern  R.ver 
projects  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
San  Luis  service  area  against  upsympathctlc 
administrators. 

We  ur<?e  Con^rea.".  likewise,  to  stand  firmly 
now  for  historic  public  policy,  rather  than 
offer  a  partial  exemption  to  excess  land- 
owners at  San  Luis,  and  stir  hopes  of  more 
laxity  elsewhere. 

The  present  Is  no  time  for  Congress  to 
yield.  Ju.st  when  the  executive  and  Judicial 
br.-'.nchcs  of  Government  are  standing  firm, 
when  the  electors  In  Central  Valley.  Fpeak- 
ini<  clearly  their  acceptance  or  reclamation 
law.  and  when  leading  landowning  corpora- 
tions are  moving  in  the  direction  of  accept- 
ance. 

San  Francisco.  Calit., 

March  23, 1959. 
Senator  C.  P.  Anderson, 

Chairman,   Senate   Irrigation    and   R'^clama- 
tion  Subcommittee,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.: 
You    will    appreciate   our   difficulty   8.000 
miles  from  Wiuhington  in  kcej.ing  informed 


of  every  latest  move  to  undermine  antl- 
monopoly  »nd  antlspeculatlon  law  In  our 
Central  Valley  project.  On  the  assumption 
that  a  move  has  been  or  will  be  made  before 
your  committee  to  replace  8.  44  by  something 
worse  as  in  the  House  H.R.  5687  now  seeks 
to  replace  H.R  301  the  latter  being  Identical 
to  S.  44,  I  respectiully  urge  you  to  consider 
insofar  as  it  la  applicable  to  your  delibera- 
tions and  to  print  In  your  San  Luis  Central 
Valley  project  hearings  this  telegram  of  pro- 
test we  have  just  sent  to  Congressman  Watn« 
A5PINALI..  chairman,  pouse  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee,  the  text  ol 
which  rends  as  follows : 

"Have  Just  learned  of  Introduction  of  San 
Luis  bill  H  R.  66(J7  on  March  13.  Emphati- 
cally protesc  this  bill  especially  section  8 
wh.ch  explicitly  subverts  Warren  Act  of  1911 
by  proposing  to  substitute  a  location  of  land 
principle  for  the  present  beneficial  use  of 
public  reservoirs  and  cinals'  principle,  the 
latt?T  is  sound  while  the  former  Ulogtral. 
Irrelevant,  diversionary,  and  subversive  to 
policy.  C.\lifornla  Latxar  Federation.  AFL- 
CIO  oppoee  this  effort  to  destroy  national 
law  and  water  policy  governing  Centnll  Val- 
ley project  and  urges  the  86th  Congress  to 
do  as  well  as  the  78th  and  80th  Crni?rearos 
by  striking  down  H  R.  5687.  Please  print 
this  wire  in  the  San  Luis  Central  Valley 
project  h    .rings." 

C.  J.  Haccfrtt. 
Sece*ary-Treasurer.    California    Lahor 
Federation.  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  fiom  California  is  well 
aware.  Mr.  Hatreerty,  representing 
AFL-CIO.  specifically  stated  as  follows: 

We  urge  Congress,  likewise,  to  stand  firmly 
now  for  historic  public  policy,  rather  than 
offer  a  partial  exemption  to  excess  land- 
owners at  San  Luis,  and  stir  hopes  of  more 
laxity  elsewhere. 

The  present  Is  no  time  for  Congress  to 
yield.  JUFt  when  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government  are  standing  Arm. 
when  the  electors  in  Central  Valley,  speak- 
ing clenrly  their  acceptance  of  reclamation 
lr.w.  and  when  leading  l.indownlng  corpora- 
tions are  moving  In  the  direction  of  "ac- 
ceptance.** 

I  will  say  at  this  point  that,  while  it 
properly  refers  to  the  acceptance  of  rec- 
lamation law  in  the  referendum  elec- 
tions m  various  water  districts,  the  last 
clause  perhaps  places  too  much  reliance 
and  too  much  hope  on  th?  movemen'ws 
of  the  leadinT  landowning  coi-poralions, 
more  in  fact  than  the  circumstances 
justify. 

Mr.  Hargerty  sent  a  telegram  to  Rep- 
resentative AsPiN.\LL.  as  follows: 

Have  Juot  learned  of  introduction  of  San 
LuU  bill  H  R.  5687  oa  March  13. 

I  understand  H.R.  5687  is  identical 
with  S.  44. 

Emphatically  protest  this  bill  specially 
section  6  which  explicitly  subverts  Warren 
Act  of  1911  by  proposing  to  substitute  a 
"location  of  land"  principle  for  the  present 
"beneficial  use  of  public  reservoirs  and 
canals"  principle,  the  latter  is  sound  while 
the  former  Illogical.  Irrelevant  diversionary, 
and  subversive  to  policy.  California  Labor 
Federation.  AFL-CIO  oppose  this  effort  to 
destroy  national  law  and  water  policy  gov- 
erning Central  V'alley  project  and  urges  the 
86th  Congress  to  do  as  well  as  the  78th  and 
80th  Congresses  by  striking  down  H  R.  5687. 
Please  print  this  wire  In  the  San  Luis  Central 
Valley  project  hearings. 

C.  J.  H^ocertt, 
Secrcfory-rrf«*tir*r,  Cali/ornia  Labor 
Fc'Jr-ufio'^.ArLCIO. 
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It  is  now  printed  in  the  Concression.\l 
Record. 

I  received  a  telegram  this  morning 
from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  diiector, 
AFLr-CIO  Legislative  Department,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

WaKhington.  DC,  May  9.  1959. 
Senator  PAn,  H    Douglas: 

Deeply  appreciate  the  good  fight  you  are 
m-'klng  to  preserve  160-Hcre  Federal  recla- 
mnilon  law  as  It  applies  to  Stm  Luis  unit. 
California.  Deletion  of  section  6a  and 
amendments  as  outlined  In  my  letter  of 
Miy  6  to  ail  Senators  would  in  our  jiidg- 
nieut  protect  national  reclf.inatlon  policy. 
Keep  up  the  good  work 

Andrew  J.  BiEMn.LEX. 
Director.  AFL-CIO  Legi-^latirr  Department. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  May  6.  USD.  from 
Mr.  Biemiller,  addressed  to  me,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Fed-»ratlon  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organl7.a- 
tions  and  the  Calllornla  Labor  Federation. 
AFL-CIO,  I  am  writing  you  to  outline  a  most 
ureent  situation  respecting  S.  44.  a  bill  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  in  California. 

This  legislation  contains  clear  and  present 
dangers  to  Federal  reclamation  law  These 
di;i?ers  do  not  He  in  the  project  Itself, 
wh:ch  deserves  authorization,  for  it  is  badly 
needed  by  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia. Instead  the  threat  to  the  public 
interest  lies  In  the  language  of  S.  44  as  It 
pertrlns  to  the  antlmonopoly.  antlspecula- 
t'on  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902  as  amended. 

Passage  of  S.  44  as  it  now  stands  would 
do  serious  Injury  to  a  half  century  of  na- 
tional reclamation  policy.  The  langunge  in 
the  San  Luis  bill  specifically  In  section  6 
and  in  section  3  (f).  (g).  (h),  should  be 
stricken  before  this  bill  is  allowed  to  pass. 
The  above-mentioned  sections  offer  nothing 
to  the  public  Interest  and  favor  nobody  but 
holders  of  excess  lands. 

I  may  add  that  i*  is  preciseb"  section 
6'a>  and  the  related  p.irt  of  section  1 
which  the  Mor.se-Neubertfer-DouRlas 
amendment  proposes  to  eliminate. 

The  letter  goe^  on  to  .say : 

As  you  so  a-ell  l:now.  the  excc^s  l.ind  pro- 
Tisions  of  reclamation  law  assu^'e  wlde.?pread 
distribution  of  water  resources,  and  place 
an  upper  limit  on  the  public  subsidy  which 
any  Individual  landowner  may  receive.  Any 
landowner  may  ov.n  all  the  land  that  he 
wants  and  can  obtain,  but  und?r  the  excess 
Innd  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  he 
cannot  obtain  water  from  a  Federal  project 
unle-i^s  he  agree?  to  comply  with  this  section 
of  the  act.  allowing  water  for  his  land  up 
to  160  acres  with  320  acres  for  a  man  and 
wife. 

Six  California  Congressmen  have  e.=tl- 
nr.atcd  the  value  of  public  subsidy  under 
ncl.-»matlon  law  to  landowners  In  the  pres^ 
e  itly  constituted  Central  Valley  project. 
They  ?lve  the  figure  as  at  least  $577  per  acre. 
Thus  the  holder  of  160  acres  would  receive 
$^2,320  in  subsidy  and  the  Joint  holders  of 
3L'0  acres  would  have  a  subsidy  value  on  this 
amount  of  land  of  $184,640. 

In  the  San  Luis  project  area,  ownership 
trebles  carried  In  the  records  of  the  85th  Con- 
tiress  hearings  on  the  San  Luis  project  show 
34  Owners  of  land  holding  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  acres,  or  an  average  of 
22.000  acres  i>er  owner. 

From  these  data  it  Is  readily  understand- 
atle  why  the  San  Luis  bill  (S.  44)  as  pres- 
er'ly  written,  destroying  existing  acreage 
limitation  on  these  lands,  would  be  of  such 
tremendous  benefit  to  a  handful  of  great 
corporations  and  corporation  farms.  Each  of 
tu;se  huge  landowners   would  benefit  from 


Federal  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mritPly  812.7  million  per  holding.  The  ag- 
gregate subsidies  to  this  smaU  group  would 
amount  to  more  than  $430  million. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  large  land- 
owners in  California's  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive areas  are  using  S.  44  as  a  tremen- 
dous "gravy  train"  for  them  at  the  expense 
of  both  Federal  and  State  taxpayers.  It  Is 
enu'tliy  clear  that  If  S.  44  passes  the  Senate 
of  the  UnUed  States  without  amending  lan- 
gUEtge  to  restore  without  question  the  opera- 
tion of  both  btiite  and  Federal  service  areas 
under  full  provision  of  the  acreage  restric- 
tions carr.ed  in  the  1902  act.  that  this  will 
s-t  a  p.-ccedent  In  every  future  reclamation 
proJ?ct  In  the  West.  It  vlU  cause  the  pro- 
^r-'m  either  to  bs  an  insi-rument  to  pour 
mMllons  of  dollurs  in  subsidies  to  the  cor- 
pDrnt'on  f.irmers  iind  undermine  the  family 
t  zed  farm,  or  cau.s;  a  iicgatAe  reaction  in 
Congress  that  vitally  needed  and  feasible 
re^itiinatlon  project*,  like  San  Luis,  will  be 
rejected  by  tne  Congress  when  authorization 

is  bOUJ.it. 

Specifically,  the  AFL  CIO  and  the  Cali- 
fcrnu  Lrtjr  Federation  urge  that  section 
3(1),  (gi.  and  Ih).  and  section  6.  as  they 
now  stand  in  S.  4)  bi  amended  to: 

<a)  Restore  unmistakably  operation  of  the 
Federal  serv.ce  a.ea  under  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  uithout  exception 
or  cqu, vocation. 

(b(  Establish  the  excess  land  provision  of 
reclamation  law  to  land  facilities  In  the 
San  Lu!8  project  Jointly  constructed  and 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  California. 

( c )  Reserve  only  to  the  Congress  the  power 
of  decision  on  tlie  date  and  the  terms  of 
any  transfer  of  the  San  Luis  project  works 
to  the  Stale  of  California. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  should  be  •  •  •  obvious  sxa  debate 
unfolds  that  this  bill  is  obscurely  and  badly 
drr.fted  and  can  be  subjected  to  various 
kinds  of  Interpretation. 

V/e  can  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  there 
would  be  any  objection  by  any  Senator.  In- 
cluding those  in  support  of  the  oill.  to  clari- 
fving  its  lan^uge  so  that  the  protection 
o'rr.ied  by  the  1902  Reclamation  Act.  as 
amended,  rnd  other  pertinent  legislation.  Is 
clearly  and  unmistakably  written  Into  this 
bill.  We  b.  !ng  this  matter  to  your  attention 
bec.iuse  of  your  long  and  untiring  effort  to 
prf)'ect  the  public  interest  against  all  efforts 
to  wc:^ken  the  160-acre  limitation  law. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  J.  Bifmilleh. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

In  further  reference  to  the  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Biemiller's  letter  about  the  larpe 
holdings  of  some  34  owners  in  the  area, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  public  sub- 
sidy to  the.se  34  owners,  at  $577  an  acre, 
on  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  acres 
of  land  they  own  would,  if  they  would 
secure  water  for  it  all,  amoimt  to  more 
than  $400  million.    Ihat  is  not  all. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Not  at  this  point. 

This  is  in  effect  a  proposal  to  give 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  a 
,  Umited,  small  group  of  huge  landowners, 
many  of  w  hom  obtained  their  land  In 
devious  ways,  as  is  true  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Land  Co.  We  brought  out 
in  the  debate — and  it  has  not  been 
challenged— that  120,000  acres  lying 
within  this  so-called  Federal  service 
area,  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Land  Co.,  were  oriRinally  given  to 
that  company  in  return  for  a  railway 
whicii     they     promised     to     construct 


through  that  area,  but  which  they  never 
built. 

The  subsidy  of  $577  an  acre  which  is 
proposed  to  be  given  on  at  least  120.000 
acres  of  this  company's  land,  will 
amoimt  to  a  payment  of  over  $75  million 
to  this  company  alone  if  they  can  evade 
acreage  limitation.  In  addition  to  this, 
huge  amoimts  are  to  be  given  to  the 
Boston  Ranch  Co.,  as  well  as  to  a  number 
of  other  companies,  whom  I  named  in  the 
Congressional  Record  last  Thursday.  I 
will  sum  up  a  few  of  them. 

Thrie  is  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  with 
1C''.,770  acres  in  the  valley.  At  $577 
an  acre,  that  amoimts  to  $60  million. 
Some  of  this  land,  of  course,  is  outside 
the  service  area,  but  a  portion  of  it  I 
understand  lies  within  the  San  Luis  serv- 
ice area. 

Then  there  is  in  this  general  area  the 
Anderson-Clayton  Company  of  Texas, 
with  24.771  acres.  There  would  l>e  a 
subcidy  paid  in  that  instance  of  more 
than  $14  million.  Helen  Lillis  has  20.000 
acres.  The  subsidy  would  amoimt  al- 
most to  $12  million  in  that  instance. 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  list. 

I  wish  the  committee  might  have  in- 
cluded in  the  hearings  more  specific  in- 
formation on  the  precise  facts  of  land 
ownership  both  within  the  so-called 
Federal  service  area,  and  the  areas  out- 
side to  be  served  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  reservoir  and  project  later. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  trying  to 
say  is  that  these  great  subsidies  go  pri- 
marily to  a  limited  number  of  people. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  whole  picture  of  the 
ownerships.  Under  160  acres,  there  are 
1.157  farms,  totaling  44.086  acres. 

Under  320  acres,  which  on  a  family 
ownership  basis  is  within  the  Federal 
acreage  limitation,  there  are  87  farms, 
totaling  22.034  acres.  That  is  a  total 
of  90  percent  of  the  individual  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes:  but  what  per- 
centage of  the  land  do  they  have? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
Between  320  acres  and  1.000  acres,  there 
are  80  fanns,  having  47,701  acres. 

Over  1,000  acres,  there  are  53  farms, 
having   255.619  acres. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  that  is  why  we  have  insisted, 
and  it  i.'?  why  the  bill  clearly  provides, 
that  the  160-acre  limitation  shall  apply 
within  the  Federal  service  area.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about^-the  Federal 
sei-vice  area.  The  160-acre  limitation, 
with  its  ncnspeculative  purpo.-e,  applies 
to  this  area.  But  the  Senator  keeps  hol- 
lering about  what  is  going  on  in  that 
area.  The  160-acre  limitation  applies. 
He  certainly  does  not  object  to  that,  does 
he?  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ob- 
ject to  the  application  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  to  those  lands? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  I  do  not. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  want  the  16Q-acre  limi- 
tation to  arply  to  all  the  lands  serviced 
by  projects  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  and  will  make  a  huge 
inv;c-tment  cf  fur.ds. 
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Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  all  for  that.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator 
should  agree  to  strike  section  6(a). 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No.  The  Senator  from 
lUinois,  if  his  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  is  correct,  wants  to  apply 
the  acreage  limitation  law  to  projects 
built  by  the  State  government,  projects 
for  which  the  State  has  paid  every  cent. 
Then  he  wants  to  apply  the  160-acre 
limitation   of   the   Federal   reclamation 

law. 

What  the  Governor  of  California  said 
in  the  telegi-am  which  I  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day  was  that  he  approved 
the  principle  of  acreage  limitation,  as 
I  do.  as  applied  to  Federal  projects. 
With  respect  to  parts  of  a  project  for 
which  the  State  puts  up  money,  that  is 
a  matter  which  ought  to  be  d«K;ided  by 
the  State  government  and  the  State  leg- 
islature, and  he  intended  to  .see  to  it  that 
that  was  given  proper  attention. 

But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants 
to  sit  in  Washington  and  legislate  recla- 
mation law  onto  a  part  of  a  project  for 
which  every  dime,  every  nickel,  and 
evei-y  red  cent  was  paid  by  the  State  of 
California. 

I  support  the  160-acre  limitation  with 

reference  to  all  those  ownerships  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  on 
which  the  160-acre  limitalion  applies. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  issue  was  covered  quite  fully  in  the 
discussion  of  last  Tuesday  and  last 
Thursday.  The  first  point  is  that  the 
waters  which  will  be  used  will  be  com- 
mingled waters,  resulting  from  Federal 
investment  and  State  investment,  if  the 
State  goes  through  with  the  projects 
which  they  say  they  will  complete. 

Then,  if  we  take  the  San  Luis  Dam 
Itself,  that  is  a  dam  the  substructure  of 
which  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  only  a  $10  million  to 
$17  million  initial  contribution  to  be 
made  by  the  State.  The  first  story  will 
be  constructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  second  story,  the  State  says, 
will  be  constructed  later  with  State 
funds.  But  that  is  a  unified  structure. 
We  cannot  cut  across  it  with  a  knife  and 
say.  'Up  to  a  certain  height,  this  is  a 
Federal  dam.  and  above  a  given  height 
it  is  a  State  dam."  We  cannot  say  of 
the  waters  in  the  reservoir,  "This  is  Fed- 
eral water,  and  the  other  is  State  water." 
No.  The  two  are  mixed  inextricably. 
That  is  tlie  San  Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir 
situation. 

Upstream,  we  find  other  things.  We 
find  that  the  delta-cross  canal,  which 
joins  the  Sacramento  River  with  this 
project,  is  already  a  Federal  project, 
with  Federal  funds  expended,  and  which 
is  to  be  utilized  by  the  allegedly  State 
waters. 

Then  it  is  found  that  cheap  Federal 
power  will  be  needed  from  the  waterfalls 
at  Shasta  and  other  places  .still  farther 
up  stream  in  order  to  hoist  the  water 
from  the  Saci*amento  River  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  make  the  basic  San 
Luis  project  feasible. 

Then  it  is  fo\md  that  the  prior  Federal 
investments  at  Shasta,  Keswick,  Polsom. 
Trinity,  and  the  other  places  are  all 
necessary  for  this  project. 


I  know  our  friends  from  California 
say  that  Oroville  Dam  is  to  be  a  separate 
State  project  in  connection  with  the 
Feather  River.  It  is  very  Interesting 
that  at  this  very  moment  California  ia 
asking  for  an  increase  in  Federal  plan- 
ning money  from  S30.000  to  S40.000  for 
Oroville  Dam.  and  that  the  disUngui-shed 
former  Governor,  whom  the  present  jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  had  the 
honor  to  defeat  in  the  elections  last  fall, 
stated  that  California  wanted  "an  ap- 
propriation of  at  least  $75  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  nonreimbursable 
benefits  of  the  Feather  River  Projects 
Keystone  Oroville  Dam. '  That  state- 
ment appears  in  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer of  April  10.  1957.  The  Governor 
from  CaUfomia  in  1957  made  that  state- 
ment, and  it  was  printed  in  the  San 
Franci.sco  Examiner. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  nearer  ritsht  than  he  thinks. 
If  he  will  yield  to  me.  I  can  give  him  the 
exact  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  desirous  of 
being  precisely  correct.  I  do  not  want 
to  overstress  the  truth. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  pretty 
close  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  generally  am.  but  I 
ti-y  to  l>e  right  on  the  nose. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  For  his  Infonnation, 
legislation  has  already  passed  Coni;ress 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  a  contribution  for  the  nonreim- 
bursable flood  control  features  of  the 
Oroville  Dam.  That  is  what  the  distin- 
gui.shed  former  Governor  was  talking 
about. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  present  jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  as  well. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  was  the  author  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  we  are  getting 
down  to  cases. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  can  one  sep- 
arate water  held  back  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  nonreimbursable  factors,  for 
flood  control,  from  water  which  is  held 
back  for  irrigation?  We  cannot  say  to 
1  "gallon  of  water,  "You  are  a  non- 
reimbursable gallon,"  and  to  another. 
"You  are  a  reimbursable  gallon." 

The  acre-feet  of  water  which  poiu* 
down,  comminijle  and  commix.  Now  the 
junior  Senator  from  California,  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  has  said  he  wants  a  $75 
million  Federal  appropriation  for  Oro- 
ville and  to  help  hold  the  other  waters 
which  will  come  down.  But  he  further 
says.  "We  do  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  irrigation  law  to  the  water  which 
will  be  used  for  irrigation  purpo.ses."  But 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  can  draw  any 
such  line,  because  that  water  is  not 
marked  as  to  whether  it  is  used  for  irri- 
gation or  is  held  back  for  flood  preven- 
tion. Ultimately  it  all  goes  downstream, 
although  not  at  the  same  time  it  other- 
wise would. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  answe.  his 


argument,  which  has  a  surface  plausi- 

bjl  ly? 

Mr.  DCUG'  AS.  It  net  only  has  sur- 
face plausibility;  it  is  true. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Any  time  a  dam  is  placed 
in  a  liver,  everybody's  water  is  stopped. 
There  is  no  way  to  put  a  dam  in  a  river 
and  not  stop  everybody's  water.  A  ciam 
will  stop  v.ater  which  belongs  to  the  irri- 
gation districts.  It  will  stop  water  which 
belongs  to  the  farms  below.  It  will  stop 
waters  which  belong  to  the  State  of 
California. 

Wlien  t'le  great  Shasta  Dam  was  built, 
a  dam  v.hich  blocks  the  Sacramento  and 
other  rivers  of  northern  California  below 
thei.  confluence,  eveiybodys  water  was 
stopped.  Four  and  one-half  million 
acre-feet  of  water  were  stored  up. 

The  Sacramento  Piver.  which  comes 
down  from  northern  Ca'.ifornla  seme  150 
miles,  is  used  as  a  canal.  It  is  eveo- 
bodv*s  Wftt-^r 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  river  has  been 
deepened  and  put  into  shape  by  Federal 
appropriations. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct;  just  as 
in  the  case  of  other  waterways  through- 
out the  Nation.  But  when  the  water  gets 
out  of  the  dam.  the  Federal  water  is 
distributed  on  Federal  projects.  The 
Federal  water  is  picked  up  in  the  appro- 
priate amounts  at  the  Delta  pumps,  run 
to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  distrib- 
uted on  Federal  reclamation  lands  under 
the  160-acre  limitation.  Those  waters 
go  into  Shasta  Lake,  with  its  storage  of 
4'i  million  acre-feet.  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts such  as  the  Anderson  and  Cotton- 
wood districts  take  their  waters  out.  and 
their  waters  are  distributed  free  and 
clear  of  any  acreage  limitation.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  begin- 
ning to  see  the  implication  of  the  sort  -f 
argument  he  is  making,  namely,  that  the 
mere  con^mingling  of  water  because  the 
Federal  Government  sticks  a  piece  of 
cement  across  a  river,  and  thus  blocks 
everyone's  water,  does  not  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  pursue  each 
molecule  of  water  as  if  it  had  "U.S.A." 
stamped  on  it.  The  law  applies  to  the 
quantum  of  water  dehvered  to  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  that  were  not  the  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  not  ever  build  a 
dam  across  a  major  stream  m  any  State 
of  the  Nation  without  applying  all  the 
national  reclamation  laws  to  every  proj- 
ect built  by  ever>-  State  and  everj-  fai-mcr 
group  in  the  Nation:  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that 
would  not  happen.  That  is  precisely 
why  the  foi-mula  about  which  he  is  argu- 
ing is  wrong. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  if  California  uses  facilities  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government,  to  imple- 
ment a  California  water  project,  such  as 
the  Delta  pumps  on  the  Central  Vallev 
project  or  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal, 
apply  the  160-acre  limitation.  But  that 
is  not  the  situation  in  this  case. 

I  call  my  colleague's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  whenever  a  great  dam  is  built 
and  plugs  a  river — whether  it  is  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  Boulder,  the  Colorado 
River   at   Glen    Canyon,    the   Colorado 
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River  at  Parker  or  Davis,  the  American 
River  at  Folsom,  the  Sacramento  River 
at  Shasta,  or  the  Trinity  River  at  the 
Trinity  project — that  wall  of  cement 
stops  everyone's  water;  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  is  not  necessarily 
r^ade  on  the  basis  of  the  national  recla- 
mation law.  If  that  were  the  case,  we 
simply  would  have  to  get  out  of  the  recla- 
uwtion  business. 

{Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cite the  facts  about  commingling  of 
waters,  use  of  Federally  buiit  facilities, 
and  use  of  joint  facilities  only  to  show 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Oroville 
Dam  and  so-called  State  service  area 
project  are  not  a  separate  State  project. 
It  will  all  be  a  joint  project. 

jit  will  be  a  joint  project  because  of 
the  Federal-State  joint  works  of  the  San 
Lfls  Dam  f.nd  Reservoir,  the  federally 
built  Delta  Cros.s  Cliannel,  and  possibly 
the  enlarged  Delta -Mcndota  Canal. 

It  will  be  a  joint  project  because  of 
the  Federal  supporting  works  that  make 
th|e  water  and  ixjwer  available,  which  in 
tvrn  make  the  San  Luis  unit  po.ssible. 
Tl;ie  cheap  power  is  created  and  the 
w4ter  is  stored  :ind  then  channeled  to 
the  lands  through  the  construction  of 
the    wliole    Central    Valley    project,    in 

wltiich  water  power,  reservoirs,  pumping, 
arid  channels  are  interwoven;  and  in 
this  connection  I  could  mention  the 
Shasta  Dam  and  powerplant;  the  Kcs- 
wipk  Dam  and  powerplant;  the  Trinity 
D^ms  and  powerplant.  which  are  under 
construction,  and  are  65  percent  com- 
plete; the  Sacramento  canals;  the 
Nimbus  Dam  and  powerplant;  the  Fol- 
soin  Dam  and  powci-plant.  the  Sly  Power 
Djm.  the  Delta  Cro-s  Channel,  to  which 
I  [have  reierred,  the  Tracy  pumping 
plant,  the  Delta-Mcndota  Canal,  and  the 
Sajn  Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir  itself. 

And  now  I  believe  we  shall  Jiave  to 
add  the  Oroville  dam  project,  for  wliich 
th<?  Senator  from  California  and  other 
Sehators  have  been  asking  a  Federal 
contribution  of  $75  million  to  help  build 
the  dams. 

Previously,  they  have  been  saying  this 
would  be  a  100  percent  State  project. 
Biit  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  of  the 
sort.  A  large  part  of  the  basic  cost  of 
the  Oroville  project  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  case  of 
the  flood  control,  and  possibly  naviga- 
tion cc^ts:  and  only  the  residue,  or  the 
irrigation  costs,  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
ScAte  government.  And  as  I  shall 
shortly  suggest,  perhaps  even  some  of 
tliQse  irrigation  costs  of  the  so-called 
St4te  project  will  also  be  thrust  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out.  in  this 
connection,  that  the  waters  which  will 
be  held  back  by  the  Oroville  dam  for 
flood  control  and  navigation  purposes — 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
asked  to  pay — ^ultimately  will  go  to  the 
jointly-constructed  San  Luis  reservoir, 
just  as  much  as  will  the  water  which  is 
•speciflcally  earmarked  for  irrigation. 
All  the  water  pumped  into  the  San  Luis 
valley  will  go  down  there  for  irrigation, 
regardless  of  the  cost  allocations  at  Oro- 
ville dam  between  flood  control  and  ir- 
rigixtion. 


I  point  out  that  despite  all  these  Fed- 
eral contributions,  the  Senators  from 
California  do  not  want  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation law  to  apply  except  in  the  so- 
called  Federal  service  area  in  this  val- 
ley. However,  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
valley  there  is  an  exceptionally  high  de- 
gree of  concentrated  land  ownership. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  land  is 
locked  up  in  huge  landed  estates,  largely 
descended  either  from  the  railway  land 
grants  or  from  the  Mexican  and  Span- 
ish land  grants,  or  in  other  cases  ac- 
quired by  shrewd  purchasing  at  low  land 
values  or  by  some  questionable  means. 

These  landowners  are  the  ones  who 
will  make  close  to  $600  an  acre — which 
will  be  given  to  them  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Slates — by  the  taxpayers 
of  Michigan,  by  the  taxpayers  of  North 
Dakota,  by  the  taxpayers  of  Oregon,  by 
the  taxpayers  of  Minnesota,  by  the  tax- 
payers of  Illinois,  by  the  taxpayers  of 
Wisconsin — by  all  the  taxpayers  3f  the 
Nation  when  the  irrigation  water  is  put 
on  their  lands.  All  of  the  taxpayers 
will  pay  tlie  bill.  But  who  will  get  the 
profit?  Tlie  profit  from  these  expendi- 
tures will  be  received  by  the  big  land- 
owners in  very  large  part,  unless  exist- 
ing Federal  land  policies  favoring  fam- 
ily-farms are  allowed  to  apply. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  position  that  although  it  may  be 
against  the  immediate  economic  in- 
terests of  my  state  to  pay  these  taxes 
and,  in  return,  to  have  these  areas  pro- 
duce more  wheat  than  they  otherwise 
would  produce,  and  to  have  that  wheat 
enter  into  competition  with  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  Middle  West.  I  would  be 
ready  to  agree  that  that  be  done  if  we 
could  democratize  the  land  ownership  in 
this  valley,  so  that  the  small  farmers 
could  have  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  the 
land. 

But  I  would  be  false  to  my  trust  if  I 
voted  for  these  huge  expenditures  which 
not  only  would  enrich  a  few.  but  also 
would  perpetuate  a  condition  of  agrarian 
feudalism,  in  which  a  few  large  land- 
owners control  the  land,  and  thousands 
of  persons,  many  of  them  Mexican- 
Americans,  day  laborers  who  live  in 
poverty-stricken  villages — and  I  have 
inspected  some  of  the  villages  on  this 
land — actually  do  the  farming. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican system.  The  American  system  is 
that  the  person  who  farms  the  land 
should,  insofar  as  possible,  be  the  farm 
owner. 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  democracy 
was  established  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley; but  that  basis  of  agrarian  democracy 
does  not  exist  in  large  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  does  not  exist  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  Texas,  which  also  inherited 
Mexican  and  Spanish  law.  But  it  is  tlie 
condition  which  we  hope  will  prevail  in- 
creasingly in  the  future  if  we  can  only 
apply  the  U.S.  reclamation  law. 

I  have  indicated  that  this  is  a  rather 
frail  reed  in  itself  in  the  case  of  areas  as 
rich  as  this  one.  because  a  family  which 
grows  fruit  can  make  a  living  with  30, 
40,  or  50  acres,  whereas  a  man  and  wife 
under  the  reclamation  law  can  secure 
water  for  320  acres.    Personally,  I  think 


that  If  we  wish  to  have  a  realistic,  fam- 
ily-farm acreage  limitation  and  if  we 
wish  to  democratize  agriculture,  the 
limit  should  be  60  or  40  acres  in  these 
fertile  valleys,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  suggested. 

But  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  establish 
160  or  320  acres  as  the  limit — which  will 
make  these  people  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  and  would  give  a  man 
and  wife  a  subsidy  of  close  to  $180,000  a 
farm. 

But  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia says  that  is  not  enough — that  we 
miist  let  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  with  its  120,000  acres  in  the  Federal 
service  area,  have  its  30.000  or  so  acres 
outside  that  area  irrigated  by  the  joint 
project  without  any  limitation.  V.'^e 
must  let  the  Kern  County  Land  Co. 
have  all  of  its  348.000  acres  that 
are  in  the  so-called  State  service  area 
receive^ater  without  acreage  limitation, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  in  this 
connection  I  should  E>oint  out  that  there 
is  a  possible  further  Federal  subsidy  in 
the  case  of  the  Oroville  Dam — ^namely, 
through  interest-free  payments  to  the 
so-called  State  irrigation  project.  That 
is  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  shows  what  an  illusion  it  is 
to  call  this  a  separate  State  project,  from 
which  Federal  land  policy  should  be  ex- 
cluded, as  section  6(a)  seeks  to  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  the  clear 
and  revealing  statement  dealing  with 
this  subject  by  the  very  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Coxgression.^l  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1957.  by  him  and  includes  quota- 
tions from  various  California  news- 
papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Congressional  Record  of   Sept. 
19,  1957) 

Engle  Water  Plan  Praised 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Claih  Engle, 
of  California,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Friday,  Au:;ust  30,  1957) 
Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  early  response 
to  my  proposal,  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  make   nonreimbursable  contri- 
butions for  flood  control  and  interest-free 
loans  for  irrigation  features  of  State  projects 
constructed    primarily    for    development    of 
municipal    and    industrial    water,    has    been 
most  gratifying. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude some  of  the  articles  and  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  leading  newspapers  ir  northern 
and  southern  California,  with  comments  on 
the  proposal,  as  follows: 

"(From    the    Sacramento   Bee    of    Aug.    12, 
1957) 

"ENGLE    PROPOSES    UNITED    STATES-STATE    WATER 
PLAN  SPEEDUP 

"(By  Edward  H.  Dickson) 
"Washington. — Chairman  Clair  Engle  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee today  disclosed  a  new  legislative  plan 
which  he  said  is  designed  to  speed  joint 
Federal-State  construction  of  water  projects 
In  California  and  the  other  Western  States. 
Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  would  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  projects  designed  primarily  to 
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fnmlab  iliaiutlr  and  Industrial  WAUr  n«h«r 

•*XiMLB.  ft  Damocrftt  reprMcnOnc  tbc  Sae- 
ramcnto  Valley  aiul  Slem  NmuU  district. 
«.«<«•  knovn  bis  vievs  Is  a  letter  to  AMcm* 
biymaii  OWlaf  Fortar.  of  Loa  Anfelea  Ooonty. 
chatrmaB  of  tlia  aabcwiunlttee  of  the  )o4nt 
intolm  tntmmtttT-  on  8tat«  water  problema 
at  Xhm  State  Icgialaturc. 

"He  uryed  tbat  ccncreealonal  and  Stat* 
;aKUJtttTe  water  eommitteee  meet  this  fall  In 
CatiXonala  to  iji**-"—  hU  siiggestcd  leglslaUon 
and  also  tbe  flnandnc  of  future  State  vater 
projecta. 

"oirrums  stat*  uckm 

"TJnder  the  Kngle  plan,  the  State*  wotild 
build  the  project*  where  the  prime  purpose 
U  the  deTelopn»ent  of  domestic  and  Indus- 
trial KuppUea  with  the  State  responsible  for 
th«  f*t*nf<ng  cf  ttocee  featurf«  plus  any 
bjrdroclectrlc  power  development. 

"The  Federal  Government  would  make  an 
outn^bt  contribution  for  flood-control  bene- 
fits as  a  recognized  Federal  responsibility  and 
also  make  an  Interest-free  loan  for  beneflu 
ascribed  to  IrrlgaUon. 

-While  many  multiple- purpose  proJecU 
bollt  now  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  pro- 
Tide  for  flood  control  and  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial water,  historically  Congress  has  In- 
sisted that  the  primary  purpo*«  *>«  ^*  '"*" 
gation  of  farmland." 

•JFrom  '.he  Sacramento  Bee.  Aug.  13.  1957 1 

"rSATBEB   aiTZX    raOJCCT    BACKXSS    LAUD    BNGLB 
WATZa    PUtN 

"Orover  C  Shannon,  of  Yuba  City,  Sutter 
County,  president  of  the  Feather  River  Proj- 
ect Association,  and  Samuel  B.  Morris,  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  rice  president  of  the  group, 
today  lauded  a  new  proposal  to  speed  Joint 
Itaderal-State  construction  of  water  proJecu. 

"Tlie  water  development  letulers  from  the 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  SUte 
a  suggestion  made  yesterday  by  Con- 
CLAia  Enclx,  Democrat,  of  Red 
Bluff,  Tehama  County,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

"Under  Enclz's  plan  the  States  would  build 
the  projects  where  the  prime  purpose  Is  the 
development  of  domestic  and  Industrial  sup- 
plies, with  the  State  responsible  for  the 
financing  of  these  features  plus  any  hydro- 
electric power  development. 

•*Tbe  Federal  Government  would  make  an 
outright  contribution  for  flood-control  bene- 
fits and  also  make  an  interest-free  loan  for 
beneflts  ascribed  to  Irrigation. 
"Most  encouraging 

"  It  la  moat  encouraging  to  learn  of  Con- 
greasnuus  iMCLa's  proposal  that  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  grant 
beneflu  to  State  projects  like  the  Feather 
River  project,"  Shannon  said. 

"  "The  Feather  River  Project  Association 
has  Just  adopted  a  broad  financing  policy 
for  State  water  projects.  Engle's  reported 
suggestions  are  covered  by  our  program  and 
would  aid  in  the  solution  of  Feather  River 
project  financing  which  is  so  important  to 
millions  of  Callfornlans.' 

"Morris  called  the  Engle  plan  a  major 
step  In  encouraging  local  initiative  to  un- 
dertake large  multipurpose  water  projects 
such  as  the  Feather  River  project. 

"State  leadership 

"  'Instead  of  depending  upon  Uncle  Sam  to 
do  tliese  Jobs.  California  and  other  States 
can  take  the  leadership  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  where  the  major  Interest  Is  do- 
mestic and  Industrial  water  supply,  with 
assurance  they  would  get  the  same  degree 
of  flnanclal  support  for  other  purposes  that 
would  be  given  a  strictly  Federal  project." 

"Historically.  Congress  has  Insisted  that 
the  prlm.ary  purpose  of  Federal  water  proj- 
ects  be   the   Irrigation   of   farmland.     With 


Callforala't  f»r*tM«ing  popolatlon  the  do- 
m— lU  a»wi  indastrtal  demands  arc  increas- 
ing but  the  cost  of  supplying  them  is 
eonaldcred  by  some  water  experts  as  prohlbl- 
tlTS  for  State  flnsnrlng  alone.' 


(From  the  Los  An«ele«  Tim«a.  Aug.  15.  IM?) 
••xwcLs's  WATsa   Am  mas   gains  rsvoa — pko- 

POSAL     FOB      Krw     TTFK      nSSBAI.      RSLT     OW 

nojacTS   wow   riATHkB  bivdi  «aoup  ojs. 

"(By  Ed  Alnsworth) 
-Additional  support,  on  a  statewide  basis. 
was  given  yesterday  to  a  proposal  by  Rcpre- 
■entaUve  Claib  Exgls.  of   CallfomU.  for  a 
new  type  of  Federal  flnatK;lal  aid  to  State 
"RepreaenUttve    Cuia    Ekcli's    proposal     ^f^x„  projecU  for  domestic  and  IndtisUlal 
that  Federal  aid  be  exterxled  to  big  State 


'(Prom  the  Los  Anfcles  Kxamlncr.  Aug 
l»»7| 

•wATi«  am  Ftsjr  ba( 


IS, 


projects  designed  primarily  to  take  water 
to  cities  and  Industries  was  commended  here 
yesterday  by  Samuel  B.  Morris,  a  Feather 
RlTer  Project  Asaoclation  vice  president. 

"The  effect  erf  Encu  s  proposal,  it  was  In- 
dicated, would  be  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, now  limited  to  aid  for  or  building  of 
projects  In  which  flx>d  control  and  irriga- 
tion of  farms  ts  paramount,  could  help  the 
Feather  River  project. 

"In  other  words,  the  Government  would 
put  up  the  cash  for  flood  control  and  provide 
mures t-frec  loans  for  the  Important  Irriga- 
tion aspecu  of  this  b!g  project  which  mainly 
U  concerned  with  serving  big  growing  cities. 
"Major  step 

"Morris,  now  s  consulting  engineer,  retired 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Waur  and  Power 
general  manager,  said  of  E.nclc's  proposal: 

•■  "This  Is  a  major  step  in  encouraging  local 
InltlaUve  to  undertake  large  m-Jltipurpose 
projects  such  as  the  Feather  River  project. 

"  'Instead  o(  depending  on  Uncle  Sam  to  do 
these  jobs.  Cali-'omU  and  other  States  csn 
take  the  leadership  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems, where  the  major  interest  U  domestic 
and  industrial  water  supply. 

"  This  could  be  done  with  asatirance  that 
they  would  get  the  same  degree  of  flnanclal 
support  for  other  purposes,  such  as  flood 
control  and  irrigation,  that  would  be  given 
a  strictly  Federal  project. 

"Loirer  rates 

-  "The  result  would  be  more  eocnomlcal 
construction  and  lower  water  rates  for  users.' 

"Emclk.  a  Democrat,  from  Red  Bluff,  is 
chairman  of  the  important  House  Interior 
Conumttee. 

•  He  made  his  proposal  to  A*Eembl>-man 
Carley  Porter,  of  Compton,  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  legislatures  Joint  In- 
terim committee  on  State  water  problems. 

"Encle  suggested  that  this  committee  and 
a  House  group  hold  hearings  this  fsll  on 
financing  the  $11,500  million  California  waUr 
plan,  of  which  the  Feather  River  project 
would  be  the  backbone."" 

"IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  14.  1957) 

'"WATCB   DISTRICT   OmCIALS    BACK    KNCLES    FLAN 

•Officials  Of  the  metropolitan  water  district 
yesUrday  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Water  and 
Power  Department  in  pralrln?  a  proposal  by 
Representative  Cladi  Engle  that  the  Federal 
Government  help  pay  for.  but  not  control, 
large  municipal  and  domestic  water  projecte. 

"Joseph  Jensen,  chairman  of  the  metro- 
politan water  district  board  of  directors,  said 
Engle's  suggestion  'should  go  far  to  ad- 
vance Federal-StaU  partnership  on  a  fair 
and  sound  basis.' 

"Engle  had  suggested.  In  a  letter  to  As.«*m- 
blyman  Carley  Porter,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  its  ban  on  flnanclal 
aid  for  water  projects  other  than  flood  con- 
trol and  irrigation  works.  "Then."  Engle 
said,  'tlie  Government  could  help  pay  for 
domestic  and  municipal  water  projects  but 
control  of  the  works  would  remain  with  the 
State.' 

"Samuel  B.  Morris,  former  general  manager 
and  now  consultant  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Water  and  Power  Department,  already  had 
■aid  Engle's  suggestion  (or  Federal  granu 
would  tremendously  Increase  pro&pecU  for 
a  Feather  River  project  to  bring  water  to 
southern  California  from  the  North." 


use. 

"The  Feather  River  Association,  made  up 
of  members  all  over  the  State,  endorsed  the 
Bncls  suggestion  as  being  In  line  with  its 
own  recently  adopted  policy  statement  on 
water  project  flnanclng. 

Word  on  approval 

"Grover  C.  Shannon,  of  Yuba  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Feather  River  AMOcUtlon,  madt 
the  announcement  approving  th«  Engle  plan. 
It  already  had  been  approved  by  Samuel  B. 
Morru.  consultant  of  the  Los  Angeles  W»t^r 
and  Power  Department,  and  by  the  Metro- 
poliun  Water  District  of  Southern  Call- 
fornU. 

"Representative  Emgls.  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, proposed  early  thU  week  that  Federal 
granu  and  loans  be  made  on  domestic  and 
Industrial  waUr  projecU.  with  no  strings 
attached." 

[From    the    Los    Angeles    Herald -Sxpress    of 
Aug  14.  18571 

"rzATHca  aim  flaw  ad 

"New  hope  U  raised  for  the  planned  con- 
struction of  the  giant  Feather  River  project 
which  would  bring  Irrigation  domestic,  and 
Industrial  water  to  Los  Angeles  and  other 
sections  of  southern  California  by  announce- 
ment by  Congressman  Claib  Emclb  of  pro- 
posed new  Federal  legUlatlon. 

•"Congressman  Enclk,  CallfomU  Demo- 
crat, who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Is  propoelng 
legislation  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  ad\-ance  Interest-free  loans 
for  projecU  In  which  the  principal  ptirpose 
u  to  provide  municipal  and  mdustrlal  water 
supplies. 

"If  this  legUlatlon  U  passed.  It  C(.>uld 
mean  that  the  funds  required  would  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  SUte  would  carry  out  the  construction 
and  operation. 

•"Thus  one  of  the  biggest  hurdles  which 
has  faced  the  Feather  River  project,  obuln- 
Ing  the  necessary  funds,  would  be  sur- 
mounted. 

"The  other  principal  obstacle,  of  course,  is 
lack  of  agreement  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture on  propvieed  constitutionsl  amendmenu 
determining  the  rtghu  of  northern  Califor- 
nia "counties  of  origin'  and  southern  Califor- 
nia counties  to  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
Feather  River. 

'Southern  Callfornlans  Interested  In  the 
future  of  this  end  of  the  SUte,  where  the 
growing  water  needs  of  an  ever-lncrea*lng 
population  are  of  vlul  Importance,  should 
Immediately  write  to  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  In  Washington  reqviesUng  that  they 
join  forces  In  helping  Congressman  Encle 
In  his  cami>algn  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

"Samuel  B.  Morris,  nationally  known  con- 
sulting engineer,  retired  former  ^neral  man- 
ager of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  and  now  a  vice  president  of  the 
Feather  River  Project  Association,  assesses 
the  new  proposal  as  follows: 

'"  'This  Is  a  major  step  in  encouraging  local 
initiative  to  undertake  large  multipurpose 
waUr  projecU  such  as  the  Feather  River 
project. 

"  "Instead  of  depending  upon  Uncle  Sam 
to  do  these  jobs,  California  and  other  SUte* 
can  Uke  the  leadership  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  where  tlie  major  Interest  is  domes- 
tic and  industrial  water  supply,  with  assur- 
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anoe  that  they  would  get  the  same  degre« 
of  financial  support  for  other  purposes  that 
would  be  given  a  strictly  Federal  project. 
'  "The  result  should  t)e  more  economical 
conjstructlon  cosU  and  lower  rates  to  water 
usert"."' 

"iFk-om  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  Aug.  16.  1957 J 

"^NCLE    PLAN     would     AID     NEEDED     WATEB 
I  PROJECTS 

"Congressman  Clair  Engle  of  the  Second 
California  District  suggesU  a  new  concept 
of  Federal-StaU  cooperation  in  water  re- 
sources development  which  merlU  the  most 
careful  study. 

"He  proposes  the  Federal  Government  be 
authorized  to  make  financial  contributions 
to  state  projects  which  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  provide  water  for  domestic  and  in- 
dusrlal  purposes. 

'•Historically  the  Federal  Government's 
role  has  been  confined  to  irrigation  under- 
takings in  order  to  bring  the  semlarld  lands 
of  ttie  West  Into  useful  production. 

"'Engle's  plan  recognizes  that,  because  of 
the  amazing  population  growth  and  the 
shift  to  an  industrial  economy,  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plie;i  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  California. 

"The  requirement  for  an  irrigation  supply, 
of  course,  will  persist.  And  the  Federal 
Gjvernment  should  and  under  the  Engle 
plan  would  continue  lu  part  in  financing 
such  proJccU  as  San  Luis  and  the  Auburn 
Dnni. 

"But  certainly  the  Federal  Government"8 
responsibility  Is  no  less  In  seeing  that  cities 
and  towns  have  enough  wa'er. 

"The  difficulty  is  that  the  cost  of  providing 
such  supplies  of  ten  Is  prohibitive  to  the  local 
governments,  especially  when  the  sources  of 
water  are  far  removed  from  the  centers  of 
population. 

"Under  Engle's  proposal,  for  projecU 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  a  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply.  Congress  would  make 
outright  grants  for  flood  control,  which  Is  a 
traditional  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  also  would  make  Interest-free 
loans  for  Irrigation,  as  presently  is  the  prac- 
tice. 

"The  States  would  finance  the  dams  and 
Incidental  hydroelectric  Installations. 

"The  plan  appears  to  be  sound  and  repre- 
sents an  equitable  division  of  the  cost.  It 
would  enable  States  to  go  ahead  with  proj- 
ects which  they  presently  cannot  finance. 
It  would  represent  the  highest  order  of 
partnership  which  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration p'ofesses   to  support. 

•'Moreover,  it  Is  a  plan  which  easily  would 
Ve  expanded  to  aid  eastern  localities  where 
the  problem  Is  not  one  of  Irrigation  but  of 
domestic  water  supplies  and  should  appeal  to 
Congressmen  from  beyond  the  100th  merid- 
ian whose  Interest  In  western  reclamation 
often  has  been  remote." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  only  to  pKJint  out  to  my  colleagues — 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DouclasI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse], 
and  other  Senators — who  have  raised 
a  vital  question  concerning  the  reclama- 
tion issue  in  connection  with  the  ir- 
rigated land,  that  their  arguments  have 
not  gone  unnoticed.  Sometimes  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  stand  to  do  the 
fighting  and  the  battling  for  established 
public  policy  reach  the  conclusion  that 
their  arguments  are  being  listened  to  by 
only  a  few,  and  perhaps  not  too  at- 
tentatively  at  that,  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  know  that  I  had  very 
serious  doubts  as  to  how  I  would  vote 


In  reference  to  the  San  Luis  unit,  be- 
cause there  are  grave  problems  involved 
respecting  the  relationships  between 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Nevertheless,  no  matter  what  those 
doubts  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  amend  the  basic  public  policy  of 
the  Nation  prescribing  a  160-acre 
limitation  for  one  person,  or  320  acres 
for  a  man  and  his  wife,  it  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  done  de  novo,  on  its 
own.  It  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
considered  in  terms  of  overall  policy, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  specific  project 
units. 

I  imanine  arguments  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  effect  that  there  have  been 
attempts  to  lilt  the  limitation  in  other 
Instances. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  have  been 
some  clearly  unwise  exemptions,  in 
Texas.  I  think.  But.  generally,  the  lim- 
itation has  been  lifted  in  connection 
with  high  altitude  projects,  which  prob- 
ably should  never  have  been  started  in 
the  first  place,  because  of  the  short  grow- 
ing season,  and  where  it  is  probable,  be- 
cause the  crops  are  of  low  value,  that 
160  acres  will  not  produce  an  adequate 
living. 

So  a  case  could  be  made  for  lifting 
the  limitation  in  high  altitude  areas 
such  as  are  foimd  in  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tains.  But  we  know  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  lifting  the  limitation  in  the 
Central  Valley  of  California,  which  is 
probably  the  richest  agricultural  area, 
potentially,  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
if  any  place,  the  160-acre  limitation 
should  be  safeguarded;  and,  indeed,  a 
more  restrictive  limitation  might  be 
needed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  about  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  a  reexamination  of 
the  160-acre  limitation  is  something 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all.  needs 
to  be  done  not  on  a  particular  project, 
but  in  terms  of  the  broad  areas  of  the 
Nation  that  would  be  affected,  such  as 
high  altitude  areas,  which  the  Senator 
has  just  uientioned,  or  areas  wher  there 
is  less  fertility,  but  where  we  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can 
be  and  will  be. 

I  regret  that  section  6fa>  is  in  the  bill, 
because  otherwise  I  think  there  would  be 
no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  would 
support  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  section  6<a)  can  either  be  modi- 
fled,  so  as  not  to  upset  the  established 
pattern  of  the  160-acre  limitation,  or 
that  it  can  be  removed  entirely. 

I  understand  the  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  is  to  strike  that  section 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  basis,  the 
matter  of  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  land 
owners  would  be  left  to  the  courts  to  be 
determined.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  process 
which  would  probably  lend  itself  to  a 
more  equitable  settlement  than  would  be 
obtained  from  a  legislative  settlement  on 
a  particular  project.    It  does  not  fore- 


close the  possibility  of  some  adjustment 
by  state  legislative  p>ower  over  certain 
lands.     Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  That  is  the  point  on 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Engle  ]  touched  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon, which  I  promised  to  deal  with 
at  a  later  hour. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  with  his 
usually  keen  mind,  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  very  diflRcult  and  controversial  point. 
Let  me  state  the  situation  in  this  way: 
The  inclusion  of  section  6(a)  makes  it 
l>erfectly  clear,  I  think,  that  the  160-acre 
limitation  will  not  apply  in  the  so-calied 
added  acreage  over  and  above,  or  outside 
of,  the  initial  acreage  to  be  irrigated  by 
water  impounded  in  what  are  admitted 
to  be  exclusively  Federal  projects. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  our  contention 
that  the  additional  irrigation  of  500,000 
acres  would  be  carried^  out  on  projects, 
a  long  list  of  which  I  have  given,  in  many 
of  which  Federal  funds  only  have  been 
spent,  and  in  others  of  which  Federal 
money  and  State  money  would  be  com- 
mingled, and  that  the  water  would  be 
commingled.  Furthermore,  we  say  that 
if  the  added  acreage  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  Federal  law  as  section  6(a) 
would  exempt  it,  then,  in  the  absence  of 
State  law,  the  sky  would  be  the  limit. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  California  when  I 
make  this  statement.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  acreage  limita- 
tion at  present  under  California  State 
law. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  desire  to  read,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  telegram  which  I 
received  from  Governor  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia.   This  is  what  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  do  and  will  apply  to  all  Federal 
facilities  and  service  areas  of  the  San  Luis 
project. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  resume  reading  the  telegram: 

In  addition,  with  or  without  the  language 
contained  in  section  6(a)  under  S.  44,  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  do  not  and.  in  my 
view,  should  not  apply  to  the  State  facilities 
and  State  service  areas  of  the  project.  I  am, 
and  I  believe  that  the  California  Legislature 
also  Is,  opposed  to  any  unjtist  enrichment 
or  monopolization  of  beneflts  by  owners  of 
liu-ge  land  holdings  as  a  result  of  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  operation. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  handling  of  this 
matter.  Insofar  as  State  activities  are  con- 
cerned In  relation  to  this  project  or  other 
State  construction,  should  come  as  a  result 
of  State  legislation.  I  Intend,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  before  contracts  are  exe- 
cuted, to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  order  to  preclude  the 
tmdeslrable  results  which  I  have  described, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  this  matter  should 
not  delay  either  Federal  or  State  authoriza- 
tion or  construction. 

If  I  may  proceed  for  a  moment,  what 
the  Governor  is  saying  is  that  there  are 
going  to  be  two  separate  service  areas. 
Federal  and  State.  The  waters  are 
commingled  behind  a  single  dam.  That 
fact  is  what  troubles  my  friend  from 
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niinoU.  But  on  that  dam  the  State  of 
California  pays  its  full  share  when  the 
water  goes  into  a  ditch  under  Federal 
law  and  under  the  160-acre  limitation. 

When  and  if  the  State  undertakes  the 
second  step  and  impounds  the  100  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  when  the  water  goes  Into 
the  ditches  and  to  those  areas  to  be 
served  by  State  works,  the  State  legis- 
lature, under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Brown,  will  arrange  for  appropriate 
legislation  to  see  that  there  is  no  unjust 
enrichment,  because  of  a  subsidy  from 
the  Federal  taxpayers,  going  to  those 
lands. 

The  bill,  in  section  6 fa'* ,  states  affirma- 
tively that  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
shall  not  apply  to  State  service  areas. 
I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
and  I  have  repeated  day  after  day,  that 
that  language  is  surplusage.  The 
amendment  is  to  strike  that  language. 
What  does  an  amendment  do  that 
strikes  surplusage?  Nothing.  With  or 
without  that  language.  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  cannot  apply  to  State  service 
areas.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  says 
that  if  we  strike  that  language  we  will 
automatically  apply  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  to  State  service  areas.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  Governor  Brown  does  not  be- 
lieve It.  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  1  Mr.  Morse  I  believes  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  my  good  friend  fi*om  California. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Senators  will  no- 
tice, the  telegram  from  Governor  Brown 
says  in  effect,  "We  do  not  now  have  any 
State  law  placing  any  limitation  upon  the 
acreage  which  can  be  served  by  'State 
water'  but  I  hope  we  will  have.  I  intend 
to  propose  a  law  in  the  future.  I  oppo.se 
land  monopolization.  I  hor>e  the  proj- 
ect will  go  ahead,  and  if  It  does,  then  to 
preclude  the  undesirable  results  of  land 
monopoly,  I  will  propose  a  law."  I  have 
paraphrased  his  message. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  Governor  to  pro- 
pose, and  it  is  another  thing  for  a  legis- 
lature to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

My  friends  from  California  became  in- 
dignant the  other  day  wlien  I  reminded 
them  of  some  of  the  facts  about  the 
California  Legislature.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  California  are  as  good  as  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  Legislature  of  California  is 
gerrsonandered  so  that  a  few  mountain 
counties  control  the  senate.  The  great 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  with  7  million 
people,  I  believe  has  only  one  State 
senator.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
the  other  great  population  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  grossly  underrepresented.  The 
mountain  counties  have  been  manipu- 
lated in  the  past,  as  we  all  know,  by  lob- 
bsrists  for  the  special  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  am  happy  to  say  I  think  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  California 
Legislature.  A  Republican  legislature 
has  been  replaced  by  a  legislature  largely 
Democratic.  The  forces  of  reform  have 
therefore  been  greatly  strengthened. 
But  upon  occasion  there  are  a  few  black 
sheep — not  many,  but  a  few — and  power- 
ful groups  can  often  induce  a  few  black 
sheep  to  Join  the  unregenerated  black 
sheep,  to  make  up  a  majority.  The  op- 
position can  pick  off  a  few  of  oui*  men 
and  get  a  majority. 


Frankly,  this  Is  what  I  am  afraid  of. 
I  think  the  Governor  of  California  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  California 
should  be  afraid  of  it.  also.  I  think  what 
the  Governor  of  California  and  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  are  doing,  in 
effect,  is  indulging  in  the  well-known 
California  real  estate  practice  of  selling 
us  hope.  Hope  is  a  beautiful  quahty, 
but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  solid  pro- 
tection. 

The  point  is  that  California  has  no 
State  law  on  the  matter.  If  we  should 
sweep  away  the  defenses  of  the  Federal 
law  as  section  6<a)  does,  until  a  State 
law  were  passed,  there  would  be  no  limi- 
tation. One  can  imagine  the  way  the 
large  landowners  would  go  to  town,  get 
their  subsidies,  and  refuse  to  split  up 
their  l^nd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  say  he  felt  that 
section  6(a)  in  this  bill  was  so  much 
surplus  and  therefore  was  not  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  To  use  a  legal  term,  -.ve 
call  it  surplusage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  disagreed  on  this 
floor  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  the 
language.  I  say  that  the  language  in 
section  6ta)  is  surplusage.  The  Gover- 
nor of  California  in  his  telegram  agrees 
that  the  language  is  surplusage. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  I,  who  is  a  fine  lawyer, 
agrees  with  me  that  simply  stating  what 
the  law  is  would  not  change  the  law 
and  would  not  make  applicable  some- 
thing not  otherwise  applicable.  Remov- 
ing the  language  from  the  bill  will  not 
have  the  effect  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
says  it  will  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  language  Is 
eliminated  from  the  bill  it  will,  of  course, 
leave  the  restriction  on  Federal  lands 
untouched.  If  the  language  is  stricken 
from  the  bill  the  law  will  remain  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  160-acre  limitation  will  apply  like 
a  straitjacket  to  every  acre  of  federally 
serviced  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  dispute  over  the  commingled 
water — and  this  is  a  new  type  of  com- 
mingling— is  a  dispute  which  is  for  the 
courts  to  determine  rather  than  for  the 
legislative  body  to  determine.  Is  that 
the  interpretation? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  matter  would  be  taken  to  court,  but 
it  ought  to  be  handled  by  the  legisla- 
ture if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  In 
any  case,  it  ought  to  be  handled,  with 
reference  to  the  State  sei-vice  area,  by 
the  State  government  and  by  the  State 
legislature.  I  am  referring  to  those 
elements  of  the  project  built  completely 
by  the  State,  as  to  which  every  dime  of 
investment  will  be  handled  by  the  State 
government.  It  is  the  intent  to  do 
exactly  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
State  wants  to  adopt  its  own  acreage 


limitation,  that  will  be  fine.  Let  the 
State  do  so  first,  however,  and  then  let 
it  come  back  to  us. 

Let  us  not  destroy  the  Federal  land 
policy  now,  before  the  State  acts,  on 
the  basis  of  hope.    Let  us  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  PresldMit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
should  like  to  continue  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  be  dehghted  to 
comment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  California,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
says  things  he  does  not  wish  fully  to 
stand  on  later.  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
my  friend  to  his  statements  too  rigidly. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do  not  want  to  retract 
anything.  I  merely  want  to  embellish 
the  statements. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  a  colloquy  held  on 
May  7,  1959.  among  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  when  we  were 
dealing  with  the  question  of  section 
6(a),  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Encle]  said: 

I  win  be  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled 
right   here  and   thus  abate   the   rumpus   a 

little. 

And  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  said: 

I  understand  the  Senator  i&  willing  to  have 
the  matter  settled  here.  That  Is.  I  must  say, 
an  admission  on  the  Senator's  part  ol  how 
sound  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  in 
the  amendment  uhich  he  has  offered,  be- 
cause he  then  points  out  that  It  does  make 
a  difference  whether  the  section  Is  In  or  out 
of  the  bill. 

We  hoped,  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  uttered  those  words, 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  section 
6ia)  stricken  from  the  bill,  that  he  rec- 
ognized that  it  did  make  a  difference. 
Very  frankly,  we  have  been  prolonging 
this  debate  not  only  to  produce  addi- 
tional evidence,  but  also  to  let  the  better 
nature  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia assert  itself,  and  to  lead  him  to 
agree  to  eliminate  section  6<a)  of  the 
bill. 

Day  after  day  has  gone  by,  and  al- 
though we  hoped  we  might  get  a  tele- 
phone call  or  a  visit  from  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  or  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  to  annoimce 
that  they  were  willing  to  back  up,  they 
seem  to  be  held  somehow,  in  some  way, 
in  a  bind,  and  they  cannot  do  it. 

I  think  we  should  offer  on  opportu- 
nity for  the  better  natures  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  to  continue  to  work, 
because  we  know  that  they. do  have  bet- 
ter natures  and  very  strong  better  na- 
tures. We  think  they  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  operate. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
one  of  the  best  fighters  for  the  underdog 
the  Senate  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  to  be  that  we  should  not 
pass  the  bill  until  the  California  Legis- 
lature has  acted? 
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Is  that  the  entire  po- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS. 

rect. 

Mr.  LANGER. 
sition? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  we  should  strike 
.section  6(a)  from  the  bill.  If  we  act  In 
the  ab.srnce  of  some  desirable  land  E)olicy 
adopted  by  that  legislature. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  what  I  referred 
to.    We  should  delete  section  6(a). 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
should  delete  section  6(a).  Then  if  the 
California  Legi.slatuie  wants  to  enact  a 
decent  acreage  limitation,  which  will 
meet  the  Federal  standards,  we  should 
consider  it. 

I  think  the  California  Legislature 
could  introduce  a  really  desirable  prin- 
ciple, by  providing  limitation  of  less  than 
ICO  acres.  If  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  were  to  appear  before  the 
California  Legislature,  the  legislature 
would  be  willing,  possibly,  to  adopt  a  60- 
acre  limitation,  if  it  were  made  a  political 
issue  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presdent.  when  we 
passed  the  homestead  law.  with  respect 
to  the  rich  land  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley— an  area  familiar  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey),  and  where 
I  live,  an  area  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  also  knows  so  well — we  placed  In 
the  law  a  limitation  of  160  acres,  which 
has  worked  out  verj'  well.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  160-acre  limitation  for  irrigated 
land  for  many  years.  We  have  had  the 
law.  and  have  abided  by  it.  It  seems 
strange  that  we  should  be  asked  to  pro- 
ceed to  amend  the  law  without  having 
the  committee  thorouf;hly  analyze  the 
matter.  That  should  be  done  before  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
spoke  as  he  did.  It  does  not  surprise 
me  in  the  slightest.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  sometimes  misunder- 
stood in  the  coiuitry.  but  if  one  examines 
his  record  one  will  find  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  always  been  consistent 
in  favor  of  a  broad  democratization  of 
property  in  this  country,  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  property  and  power,  so  that  no 
one  will  have  enoutih  power  to  oppress 
others,  but  everyone  will  have  enough 
power  to  protect  himrclf . 

He  has  always  realized  the  vital  con- 
nection between  agrarian  democracy 
and  industrial  and  pohtical  democracy. 
The  stand  which  he  takes  with  respect  to 
the  160-acre  lunitation  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  his  entire  public  record. 

As  Senator  after  Senator  takes  the 
floor  and  testifies  in  behalf  of  this  prin- 
ciple. I  hope  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia will  change  their  position  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment  to  eliminate  section 
6(a)  wliich  so  gravely  endangers  that 
piinciple  of  agrarian  democracy. 

While  some  of  us  are  willing  to  waive 
our  sectional  interest  and  vote  for  the 
expenditure  of  huge  Federal  sums  if  the 
Valley  is  democratized,  we  are  not  for 
granting  huge  subsidies  to  a  relatively 
liini'tcd  group;  and  if  section  6(a)  is  re- 
tained in  the  bill,  we  shall  fight  the  bill. 
Not  only  will  we  fight  the  bill,  but  there 
are  others  who  will  fight  the  bill  for 
other  reasi  '^s. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[I»Ir.  Russell]   thought  he  had  won  a 
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great  victory  last  Thursd?y  when  he 
was  successful  in  obtaining  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  which  provided  that, 
on  land  newly  irrigated  by  this  project, 
water  would  not  be  furnished  for  the 
production  of  crops  which  were  in  sur- 
plus, and  for  which  Government  sub- 
sidies were  paid. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
thought  he  had  therefore  protected  the 
cotton-producins  States  from  the  grow- 
ing of  additional  cotton.  Senators  from 
wheat-producing  States  probably  felt 
that  they  were  protected  against  the 
growing  of  additional  wheat  in  other 
States. 

But  I  am  afraid  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  sold  a  false  bill  of  goods, 
because  if  we  read  that  amendment,  we 
see  that  it  merely  provides  that,  on 
newly  irrigated  land,  such  crops  would 
not  be  raised.  The  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation are  that  in  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  a  record,  some  273.000  of  the 
initial  block  of  approximately  440,000 
acres  were  irrigated  fom  undergroimd 
waters,  and  from  local  water  supplies, 
and  in  other  years  additional  acres  had 
been  irrigated. 

So  tliose  lands  would  not  be  newly 
irrigated.  If  we  turn  to  the  feasibility 
report,  on  page  6  we  find  the  statement 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that  more  than 
400,000  acres  have  been  developed  for 
irrigation,  but  the  water  supply  is  inade- 
quate to  irrigate  it  all  in  any  one  year. 
In  1950,  about  273.000  acres  were  irri- 
gated. Of  this,  grain  occupied  162,000 
acres,  and  cotton  73.000  acres.  The  re- 
mainder was  devoted  to  forage,  truck, 
and  mi.scellaneous  field  crops.  The  non- 
irrigated  areas  in  1950  included  12,000 
^cres  of  grain  and  64,000  acres  of  native 
pasture. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  obtained  exclusion  from  the  re- 
ceipts and  of  water  of  only  the  76,000 
acres,  and  he  did  not  obtain  exclusion  of 
whatever  part  of  the  more  than  400,000 
acres  which  have  been  developed  for 
irrigation  might  be  used  to  produce  the 
basic  crops  in  surplus. 

What  will  happen?  Additional  water 
will  be  placed  on  those  lands.  They  will 
be  irrigated  not  merely  every  other  year, 
but  every  year.  More  water  will  be  put 
on  this  land  than  can  be  put  on  it  at 
present.  The  crops  of  cotton  and  wheat 
on  such  lands  will  increase,  and  those 
crops  will  enter  into  competition  with 
the  Southern  States  and  the  Midwestern 
States. 

I  am  not  going  to  raise  this  point  as 
an  objection  to  the  plan  from  my  stand- 
point because,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  try- 
ing to  consider  the  national  interest. 
But  I  believe  there  will  be  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  will  not  wish  to 
bring  into  competition  with  the  cotton- 
producing  States  of  the  South  and  the 
wheat-producing  States  of  the  North- 
west and  the  trans-Missouri  area,  addi- 
tional supplies  of  cotton  and  wheat. 

If  section  6(a)  is  in  the  bill,  our  friends 
from  California  may  find  that  those  of 
us  who  object  to  section  6(a)  and  those 
who  will  object  to  the  bill  itself  because 
of  increased  production  of  crops  already 


in  surplus,  may  have  sufficient  strength 
to  d'^feat  the  bill. 

Therefore,  once  again  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  to  think  of  the 
interests  of  thpir  State,  and  not  tie 
themselves  to  the  chariot — or  to  the 
trucks,  if  I  may  use  a  modern  analog:y — 
of  the  big  landowners.  I  ask  them  not 
to  come  into  this  Chamber  shackled 
with  the  chains  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lend  Co.  the  Boston  Ranch  Co.,  the 
Kern  County  Land  Co.,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co..  the  other  oil  companies,  and  other 
large  landowners  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  making  any  threat,  because 
that  would  be  unbecoming  a  Senator,  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  If  our  California  friends  insi~t 
on  holding  onto  section  6<a),  they  may 
defeat  the  v,'hcle  measure. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distingui.'hed  friend  from  Cali.forn^a. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  With  reference  to  the 
Senator's  argument  respecting  the  limi- 
tation on  cotton  and  other  subsidized 
crops,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  called 
attention  to  what  may  be  an  ambiguity 
in  that  section,  although  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  section  is  subject  to  inter- 
pretation. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  when  he  offered  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted,  meant  to  say  that 
the  level  of  price-supported  crops  in  the 
federally  serviced  area  should  not  in- 
crease by  reason  of  this  project  being 
brought  into  existence. 

When  we  use  the  words  "newly  irri- 
gated lands" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  represent  only 
76,000  acres. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  would  be  true  if  v.  e 
construed  "newly  irrigated  lands"  to 
mean  lands  on  which  this  water  is  not 
being  placed,  but  which  were  othenx'ise 
irrigated.  I  think  the  language  is  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  we  intended, 
namely,  that  the  expression  "newly  irri- 
gated lands"  means  simply  newly  irri- 
gated from  this  project,  whether  or  not 
there  was  an  original  or  supplemental 
supply  of  water. 

I  am  glad  to  give  the  assurance  that 
if  that  language  is  not  clear,  and  if 
what  we  intend  to  do  is  not  clear,  with 
the  help  and  concurrence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  we  will 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  cannot 
depend  uix>n  me  to  improve  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  point  Is  that,  of  the  440.000  acres 
in  the  Federal  service  area.  400,000  have 
been  developed  for  irrigation  and  only 
76.000  are  not  irrigated. 

The  Russell  amendment  merely  bars 
the  growing  of  surplus  crops  on  the 
newly  irrigated  areas,  or  on  the  76,000 
acres.  It  does  not  bar  production  on 
the  410,000  acres.  Application  of  more 
water  to  the  400.000  acres  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  cotton  and  wheat, 
and  therefore  depress  the  price  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat  which  the  farmers  of 
the  South  and  the  Midwest  would  re- 
ceive. It  would  result  in  the  payment 
of  subsidies  to  the  big  landowners. 
Some  of  the  landowners  in  this  area 
are  already  recipients  of  the  biggest 
cotton  subsidies  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi^esldent.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  MA  Blad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscou- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
how  this  bill— ond  I  am  speaking  of  the 
entire  bill— can  be  in  the  national  inter- 
eat  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  vast  over- 
production of  farm  commodities,  when 
our  Committee  on  Aiuiculture  and  For- 
estry is  deeply  concerned  over  the  tre- 
mendous wheat  surpluses,  when  we  are 
working  very  hard  to  develop  some  way 
of  limiting  farm  production,  when  our 
present  farm  prcfjram  is  immcnociy 
costly  to  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
when,  because  of  the  technological  ex- 
plosion of  farm  production,  we  have  a 
very  serious  farm  income  situation.  How 
can  a  Senator  such  as  I,  from  Wisconsin, 
which  is  the  No.  1  alfalfa-producing 
State  in  the  country,  support  a  bill  which, 
as  shown  in  the  Record  of  last  Thursday, 
on  the  basis  of  remarks  of  the  junior 
and  senior  Senators  from  California, 
would  vastly  increase  the  production  of 
alfalfa? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going  to  be 
In  competition  with  the  fanners  of  my 
State:  it  is  ti-ue  to  some  extent  in  in- 
direct competition,  but  also  in  direct 
competition.  I  would  say  that  for  fruit 
farmers  throughout  the  country  it  would 
have  a  depressing  and  adverse  effect. 

I  believe  that  a  project  such  as  this, 
which  costs  $290  million  in  additional 
Federal  authorization — am  I  correct  in 
that  figure? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  already 
spent  in  this  Central  Valley  area  ap- 
proximately $630  million.  Another  $230 
million  has  been  authorized  and  prob- 
ably will  be  appropriated. 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  a  further 
$290  million.  There  is  the  prospect  in 
the  offing  of  $190  million  on  top  of  that 
for  distribution  works,  and  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  for  those.  It  looks 
as  though  the  project  will  call  in  the 
aggregate  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,300 
million  of  Federal  money.  Therefore 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  Federal 
money  involved. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  balking  at  this  proposal.  I  al- 
most have  had  to  hold  my  nose  and 
swallow  hard  to  take  in  and  accept  such  a 
project  as  this.  I  did  so  because  I  have 
traveled  through  the  valley.  It  is 
literally  one  of  the  wonderlands  of  this 
Nation,  lying,  as  it  does,  between  the 
coast  range  and  the  Sierras.  It  may  well 
be  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  with 
a  teeming  population,  we  shall  need  this 

land.    The  acreage  yields  will  be  very 
hiRh. 

Therefore  I  am  ready  to  waive,  with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance,  my  own  per- 
sonal doubt,  and  probably  I  am  a  little 
more  ready  to  waive  the  immediate  in- 
terests of  my  State  and  of  our  farmers 
because  we  do  not  produce  much  wheat 
or  alfalfa.  Our  main  crops  are  soybeans 
and  corn.  Therefore  I  do  not  believe  we 
would  be  injured  too  much.  If  we  were 
more  seriously  injured,  perhaps  I  would 
feel  impelled  to  take  a  different  position. 
However,  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  for  opposing  tha 
measure. 

As  the  debate  proceeds,  and  the  loiwer 
the  Senators  from  California  try  to 
protect  the  large  landowncra.  thei-e  will 
be  more  Scnatoi-s  rlslnR  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  oppose  any  further  appro- 
priation for  this  valley. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  plad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  a«aee  that 
a  project  of  this  kind,  which  might  very 
well  increase  our  national  bounty  nnd 
tlie  productivity  of  our  soil,  would  be 
someiay  in  tho  lon'r-ran?e  national 
interest.  However,  I  believe  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  timing.  It  n-.ir'ht  be  in  the  na- 
tion:il  intcrc.'jt,  not  in  this  year,  but 
pc^-haps  in  10  or  15  years  from  now. 
when  we  misht  well  have  a  different  sit- 
uation, when  we  might  have  a  shortage. 
There  is  no  foresecible  shortaTe  todny. 
There  is  an  enormous  overproduction. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  ask  Sena- 
tors to  vote  for  an  authorization  of  S2C0 
mUlion  of  additional  Federal  funds  in 
order  to  increa.se  the  production  of  food 
in  the  next  few  years  is  something 
wliich  in  all  good  conscience  those  of  us 
who  have  any  rcf;ard  for  economy,  and 
who  have  any  concern  for  the  income  of 
our  farmers,  would  find  extremely  hard 
to  justify  to  the  people  in  our  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  taken 
his  stand.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  his 
State  he  is  completely  correct.  He  raises 
more  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  If  he  keeps 
UD  much  longer,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  even  with  section  6'ai  eliminated. 
I  hope,  however,  that  we  can  get  a 
democratization  of  the  valley. 

The  Central  Valley,  the  Imperial 
Valley,  and  sections  of  lexas  contain 
the  last  principal  refuges  of  agrarian 
f eudali-sm  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  be  valid 
if  we  were  starting  de  novo  to  bring  in 
new  areas  of  production.  In  other 
words,  California  is  a  great  State.  It 
has  a  population  of  15  million.  There 
will  be  somebody  on  this  land,  and  there 
will  be  some  farming  going  on  there 
whether  it  is  irrigated  or  nonirrigated 
land.  As  a  consequence,  there  will  be 
agricultural  production  from  this  land  in 
any  case. 

At  the  present  time  the  wells  go  down 
from  600  to  2,000  feet.  Necessarily  the 
type  of  production  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  such  a  service  area  of  some 
500,000  acres  is  a  very  limited  type.  It 
falls  into  categories  which  come  under 
supports.  Whenever  water  is  put  on 
land  the  production  tends  to  move  from 
the  production  of  crops  which  are  sup- 
ported into  other  crops.  Let  us  take 
cotton,  for  example.  We  expect  cotton 
production  to  decrease.  We  expect 
wheat  production  to  decrease.  They 
constitute  two  big  problems  with  refer- 
ence to  subsidized  agriculture.  Two  big 
problems,  in  agriculture,  as  we  all  know, 
are  in  the  field  of  wheat  and  cotton.  We 


expect  tlie  pixkluctloit  of  those  commod* 
lUes  to  deci-eftse. 
As  a  coi»rquonce.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 

dcahuK  with  whui  wc  minht  do  dc  novo. 
The  areas  arc  theit*.  By  putting  water 
on  the  land  we  can  get  a  smaller  owner- 
ship, as  tiic  Senator  from  Illinois  wants. 
History  has  shown  that  every  time  water 
is  put  on  lai»d  acreanes  owned  by  Uie  in- 
dividual grow  smaller.  In  addition,  pro- 
duction goes  into  row  crops,  and  various 
other  type  of  production,  instead  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat. 

There  is  no  production  of  corn,  pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco  m  those  areas.  Those 
three  crops  arc  a  few  of  the  main  staples. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  projected 
crop  pro-jram  in  this  area,  alfalfa  pro- 
duction would  increase.  However,  Cali- 
fornia is  having  a  hard  time  taking  care 
of  its  own  production  in  the  field  of  al- 
falfa and  all  soits  of  legumes. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to 
enable  American  agriculture  to  pivot  into 
areas  which  are  not  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  production  of  com  and  cotton  and 
peanuts  and  tobacco  and  wheat,  and 
into  areas  of  agriculture  where  high  sub- 
sidies are  not  provided.  That  is  what 
this  kind  of  project  will  do.  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  attending  heanngs  dealing  with  the 
wheat  problem,  and  I  know  that  some  of 
our  other  collea^'ues  have  also. 

The  puipose  is  to  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  subsidized  crops.  For  in.stance, 
in  this  area  there  are  some  162.400  acres 
in  grains  of  one  type  or  another,  and.  in 
addition  to  that,  other  t\'t>es  of  foraee 
crops  are  in  production  there.  The  way 
to  reduce  that  production  is  to  get  the 
land  irrigated  and  in  that  way  make  it 
po.s.sible  to  grow  row  crops.  In  that  way 
it  would  l>e  possible  to  support  the  local 
population  throu"h  the  production  of 
such  crops,  and  get  away  from  the  sub- 
sidized crops. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  this 
ix>lnt  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  makes  the  very  best 
of  a  dilHcult  ca.se.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  the  effect  the  proposed  type  of 
irrigation  will  have  on  commodities 
which  are  not  basic  commodities.  Of 
course,  I  am  concerned  with  dairy  prod- 
ucts also,  because  there  Is  a  clear  con- 
nection between  the  production  of  alfalfa 
and  the  production  of  milk. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables.  Wisconsin  is  the  No. 
1  State  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
some  vegetables.  I  am  also  concerned 
with  fruit,  because  we  are  getting  into 
a  situation  where  we  will  have  to  change 
our  basic  farm  program,  and  to  the  point 
where  many  competent  agricultural 
economists  believe  that  we  should  either 
support  no  farm  commodities  or  all  of 
them. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  vast  expansion  of 
the  production  of  a  nimiber  of  farm  com- 
modities which  are  now  not  supported, 
we  might  very  well  come  into  the  posi- 
tion where  the  production  will  be  such 
that  prices  will  drop  sharply,  and  where 
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there  will  be  an  undn-standnblr  demand 
for  Ute  iTductiou  of  tlie  pl^xluctioQ  of 
such  commodities. 

ThciTforc,  any  proposal  Uint  we  sliould 
take  $2d0  million  out  of  the  tVdcral 
TiYasuJT  in  order  to  increase  farm  pro- 
duction is  one  for  which  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  any  Senator  to  wte.  eNTn  though 
I  lie  production  is  not  of  those  crops  which 
now  happen  to  be  basic  crops  and  on 
which  production  is  limited. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  tiiink  that  wc  arc  proposing 
to  increase  production.  What  we  are 
expecting  is  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  production.  The  land  will  not  stay 
idle.  It  cannot  stay  idle.  The  owners 
of  the  land  are  goinq  to  produce  crops. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  land  into 
the  kind  of  production  that  is  least 
likely  to  be  sub.sidized  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  moving  in  that 
direction  with  this  kmd  of  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  Senator  s 
view  that  the  increase  in  the  irrigation 
of  the  land,  either  of  the  presently  irri- 
gated acres  or  the  acres  which  are  now 
iirigatcd  every  other  year,  will  not  m- 
crease  the  production  of  farm  commodi- 
ties? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  believe  it  will  create 
a  greater  income  for  the  area.  It  would 
have  to  do  so.  in  order  to  pay  for  tlie 
project.  But  I  think  that  m  terms  of 
subsidized  cro'js.  It  will,  for  all  practical 
pur|K)ses,  move  such  crops  out  of  that 
area — that  is.  subsidized  crops  as  we 
know  them  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  because  there 
is  land  substitution,  and  as  the  produc- 
tion of  meloris  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  becomes  more  Intonse,  and 
the  price  drops,  it  seems  to  me  there 
will  be  a  substitution  of  land  for  such 
production,  and  the  land  u.se  to  pi-o- 
duce  those  commodities  will  be  trans- 
ferred into  tlie  production  of  other  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus. 

The  whole  farm  problem  is  .so  inter- 
twined and  so  interdependent  that  it 
.seems  to  me  that  If  production  Is  greatly 
expanded  in  any  field,  it  will  have  .serious 
and  substantial  consequences  and  effects 
in  other  fields. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  California  is  having  a 
very  difficult  time  in  retaining  enough 
land  on  which  to  grow  sufficient  food 
to  provide  for  the  people  who  live  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  farm  area. 
Orchards  have  been  pulled  out  by  the 
hundreds  of  acres  in  Southern  California 
to  make  way  for  the  building  of  houses. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the 
S.inta  Clara  Valley.  Beautiful  prune 
orchards  have  been  pulled  out,  and  the 
land  subdivided  for  building  purposes. 
Sa  far  as  the  production  of  those  crops 
is  concerned,  California  is  actually  run- 
nin*?  out  of  land. 

That  is  why  I  was  particularly  willing 
to  have  the  Se.iator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
RcssELLl  offer  his  amendment,  which 
provides  that  ti.-.re  cannoi  t>e  any  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  the  basic 
crops.  Otherwi.se,  this  kind  of  project 
does  not  make  sen^c.  Tliat  is  the  way  we 
intend  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that 


X  may  propound  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Califoinia? 

llw  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  long  will  it  take 
to  build  this  project? 

Mr.  ENOLE.    I  assume  about  5  years. 

Mr.  CARROLl..  What  has  been  the 
increase  In  population  in  California 
within  the  past  year  or  2  years? 

Mr.  ENGIJ:.  California  has  been 
gaining  population  at  the  rate  of  almost 
one  congressional  scat  a  year.  After 
the  next  apportionment,  there  will  be 
seven  new  seats.  So  the  population  in- 
crease is  on  the  order  of  500.000  a  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Has  there  been  any 
estimate  of  the  population  Increase  for 
California  In  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  assume  It  will  be  on 
the  order  of  2,500,000.  The  present  pop- 
ulation is  somewhat  in  excess  of  15  mil- 
lion, accordins  to  the  best  estimate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  aiX)logize  for  inter- 
rupting. I  was  not  in  the  committee 
Wiien  this  project  came  before  it.  I 
wa'i  not  a  member  of  the  subccinmittee. 

Is  the  water  to  be  only  for  Irrigated 
lands,  or  is  it  contemplated  that  the 
water  will  be  used  for  the  vast  popula- 
tion coming  into  California?  Will  it  be 
for  domestic  or  metropolitan  use? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  this  water  which  will  be  used 
for  municipal  and  domestic  purposes. 
The  major  purpose  of  tlie  Federal  part 
of  the  project  is  to  take  care  of  what  I 
explained  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire  I :  transferring  this 
land  from  the  production  of  cotton  and 
wheat,  primarily,  into  the  production  of 
row  crops — vegetables,  melons,  and  the 
like — which  supply  the  local  {X)pulation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  will  be  a  joint  project. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes.  The  State  project, 
incidentally,  which  is  to  supplement  this 
project.  Is  almost  entirely  for  municipal 
and  domestic  use. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  putting  his 
finper  on  the  decisive  factor,  that  this 
is  a  joint  project.  It  is  exclusively  Fed- 
eral to  begin  with ;  and  then  it  will  have 
joint  use  facilities  In  the  later  develop- 
ments. 

This  Is  the  issue:  If  section  6(a)  is 
eliminated,  then  on  the  second  area 
which  is  brought  under  cultivation,  in 
default  of  State  action  there  will  be  no 
acreage  limitation.  The  Federal  pro- 
tection will  be  swept  aside,  and  the  big 
landowners  can  go  rolling  through.  The 
California  Legislature  will  be  the  only 
group  which  can  stop  them. 

Should  we  abandon  Federal  protection 
with  the  hope  that  the  California  Leg- 
islature will  later  act.  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the 
California  Legislature  is  grossly  gerry- 
mandered? 

I  understand  that  the  Senators  from 
California  winced  last  week  when  I  men- 
tioned the  control  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Famish  exercised  over  the  legislature  in 
the  pa-st.  I  may  say  that  while  there  has 
been  a  big  improvement  in  California  in 
the  election  of  more  democratic,  Uberal. 
and  progressive  State  legislators,  in  view 
of  the  past  record  we  are  not  justified  in 
depending  upon  the  frail  reed  of  State 


action.  What  is  likely  to  happen  Is  that 
theiT  will  l)e  no  defmsr.  and  tlie  big  land- 
owners will  now  take  over. 

If  the  lai^ge  landowners  take  over  in 
the  second  area.  Uiey  will  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  160-aciT  limitation  to  be 
applied  in  the  so-called  Federal  area,  be- 
cause the  Federal  area  will  be  enclosed 
by  a  State  ai-ea  in  which  there  ai-e  no 
limitations.  It  will  be  very  difldcult  to 
maintain  democracy  mside  the  so-called 
Federal  area  when  it  is  surrounded  by 
feudalism  in  the  exterior  area.  This 
point  was  well  developed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
NELBr-RCER  I  in  opening  tlie  debate  on  this 
subject  last  week. 

But  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  Is  illustrated  on  the  first  map  In 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  that  Southern 
Pacific  Land  Co.,  In  its  holdings  in  the 
area  designated  as  Federal,  has  a 
checkerboard  pattern.  The  usual  prac- 
tice was  followed  in  the  granting  of 
these  lands,  namely,  that  640  acres  was 
granted  to  them  in  alternate  sections, 
east  and  west,  and  then  north  and 
south,  surrounding  the  one  area  which 
was  not  given  to  them.  So  if  we  look 
at  the  map,  we  find  checkerboards  in 
which  the  white  areas,  not  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Land  Co..  are  almost 
completely  enclosed  by  red  areas,  which 
are  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Land 
Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.  has 
explicitly  said  it  does  not  intend  to  sell 
its  land.  It  has  made  that  fact  clear, 
again,  again,  and  again.  The  details 
of  their  statements  have  been  placed  in 
the  Record  several  times. 

The  continued  control  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Land  Co.,  the  Boston 
Ranch  Co..  and  other  companies  within 
the  Federal  service  area,  will  be  rein- 
forced if  they  are  surrounded  by  areas 
in  which  the  160-acre  limitation  does 
not  apply. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  big  landowners 
within  the  so-called  Federal  area  may 
be  able  to  hold  out  and  defeat  the  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion for  their  land,  just  as  they  have 
done  on  Pine  Flats,  where  they  have 
thus  far  forced  the  hand  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  compelled  him 
to  give  them  the  water  without  their 
subscribing  to  the  acreage  limitation. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  J.  E.  O'Neill  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings from  pages  88  to  96.  Mr.  O'Neill 
is  president  of  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  he  testified  to  practically  what 
I  have  stated. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  asked  him  the  question: 

IX  you  tcx)lc  that  65.000  acres  out — left  it 
out  entirely — would  that  change  the  feasi- 
bility? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  done,  but 
would  that  change  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  somewhat? 

Mr.  O'Neill.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it 
could  be  done,  especially  on  the  distribution 
system.  Because  they  have  alternate  sec- 
tions within  our  district. 

Senator   Ander.son.  Checkerboarded? 

Mr.  ONeux.  Checkerboard:  yes.  And  they 
make  it  very  difflcuit  and  very  expensive  tJ 
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the  other  lands  to  bypass  Southern  Pacific 
lands. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois understands,  does  he  not.  that  un- 
der Federal  reclamation  law,  when  a 
project  such  as  this  one  is  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  required  m  advance  of  construction  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  landown- 
ers— the  farmers — in  the  area,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  enRi- 
neering  and  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project?  The  Senator  is  aware  of  that 
requirement  of  the  law.  is  he  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  theory. 
But  in  practice,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  well  knows,  in  connection 
with  the  Pine  Plats  projects,  local  inter- 
ests demand  that  not  merely  the  reten- 
tion dams,  but  also  the  distribution  sys- 
tem be  constructed  first.  Then  later 
they  say,  'We  will  decide  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  take  the  water  under  the 
terms  of  Federal  law." 

In  the  case  of  Pine  Flats — and  Isa- 
bella Dam  also,  I  believe — the  biy  land- 
owners said.  "We  do  not  want  the 
water  on  those  terms."  But  there  the 
distribution  system  was;  and,  as  things 
wound  up,  the  big  landowners  are  get- 
ting the  water,  but  they  have  not  split 
up  the  land  holdings. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  were  testifying  in  a  court  of  law, 
that  answer  would  be  stricken  as  not  re- 
sponsive. I  asked  him  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  ad- 
vance of  construction,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  required  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  landowners  of  the 
district,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  he  did  not  get 
such  contracts  with  the  Pine  Flats 
owners. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Was  it  built  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Federal  recla- 
mation law  applied  to  the  lands  irri- 
gated by  that  project. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Again  my  friend  is  not 
responsive.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  Senator  mean 
that  I  do  not  answer  in  the  way  he 
wants  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  Mr.  President;  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  my 
State's  irrigation  projects.  When  he 
refers  to  Pine  Plats,  l?t  me  tell  him  that 
Pine  Flats  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reclamation  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  I 
Should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  a  later  point  an  opinion 
from  the  Attorney  General  which  holds 
precisely  to  the  contrary  of  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  California  has 
just  made.  He  has  held  that  reclama- 
tion law  does  apply.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  may  be  done,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  at  all.    In  fact,  I  hope  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  will  do  so,  be- 
cause I  am  acquainted  with,  and  I  have 
read,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  merely  wish  to  say  to  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
there  is  no  relationship,  in  my  opinion, 
between  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  discussing  and  the  Pine  Fiats 
project.     That  i.s  my  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj3ction? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S    Department  of  the   Intfrioii, 

Office  or  thf.  SecafTARY. 
Waxliiiigtoti.  D.C..  Junuary  2,  littt9. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  In  view  of  your  In- 
tel eht  In  these  matters.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Strtes  dealing  with  the  ad- 
mlnlstrr.tion  of  the  Flood  Control  Art  of 
1944  (58  t-tat.  887 1 .  particularly  as  It  relates 
to  Pine  Flat  Reservoir.  Kin;^s  River  project, 
and  to  Isabella  Reservoir,  Kern  River  project, 
California. 

As  you  will   note  In  the  opinion.  It  was 
rendered  in  response  to  a  request  by  Secre- 
tary  Seaton   and    an    expression    of   Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
S.ncerely  yours, 

Elmer  F  Bennett. 

Under  Secretary. 

OfncE  or  THE  Attornet  General, 
VV'a.s/iiripton.  D.C.  December  15.  1958. 
The  Honorable  The  Secretary  or  the  Inte- 
rior. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  reque.st  for  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  a  question  arising  In  the  administration 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Slat. 
887),  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  Isabella 
and  Pine  Flat  Reservoir  projects  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act  t58  Stat. 
891-892,  901 ) .  The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  also  expressed  Its  lntere.st  in  the  question. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Isabella  Reservoir 
project  Is  a  multiple- purpose  dam  and  reser- 
voir for  flood  control,  irrigation  and  related 
purposes  located  on  the  Kern  River  northeast 
of  the  city  of  Bakersfleld  In  California.  The 
Pine  Flat  Reservoir  project  Is  a  similar  mul- 
tiple-purpose dam  and  reservoir  constructed 
In  California  on  the  Kings  River  east  of  the 
city  of  Fresno.  It  appears  that  all  the  neces- 
sary diversion  works,  canals  and  ditches  for 
Irrigation  were  constructed  by  the  land- 
owners in  each  vlcinitly  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  either  the  Isabella  or  Pine  Flat  proj- 
ect. However.  In  each  case  space  In  the  dam 
not  Immediately  required  for  flood  control 
purposes  can  be  used  for  the  conservation 
storage  of  water.  Water  so  stored  can  be 
released  for  Irrigation  purpo.ses  merely  by 
opening  the  outlet  valves  of  the  dam.  While 
no  facilities  In  addition  to  tho.se  presently 
constructed  are  needed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  the  reservoirs  and  dams  .store 
waters  so  that  they  can  be  relea.sed  when 
needed  rather  than  being  dissipated  by  natu- 
ral flow  down  the  channels.  Therefore  In 
each  case  the  project  .substantially  improves 
the  Irrigation  water  supply. 

Section  10  adopts  and  authorizes  "to  be 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers"  specified  "works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other 
purposes."  The  works  specified  include  the 
Isabella  and  Pine  Flat  projects.  Section  8 
of  the  act  (58  Stat.  891.  43  U.S.C.  390)  pro- 
vides, subject  to  conditions  contained  there- 
in, that  when  any  such  works  may  be  utilized 
lor  irrigation  purposes,  "the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain,  under  the  provlsloiis  of  the 
Federal  reclnmatlon  laws  (act  of  June  17. 
1902.  32  Stat  3B8.  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto*,  such  ad- 
ditional works  in  connection  therewith  as 
he  may  deem  necebsary  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses." The  section  also  provides  that  dams 
and  reservoirs  operated  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secreiitry  ol  War  may  be  utilized  for 
irrigation  puipo-scs  only  in  conformity  with 
Its  (irovlslons 

The  qufstinn  originally  presented  was 
wheUier  the  Krcreiary  of  the-  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  responsible  for 
contracting  with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  Irrigation  benehis  from  dams  and  reser- 
vouTb  const-uctetl  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tlcn  10  where  such  benefits  may  be  supplied 
without  the  construct  ion  of  additional  irri- 
ga  on  works  However,  discussion  with 
rtpresentat.\cs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ainiy  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
disclosed  ti.at  that  question  la  of  only  Inci- 
dental Interest.  The  question  of  primary 
concern  does  not  relate  to  which  oJticer  has 
the  duty  to  coiiiract  on  betialf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  circumstances,  but  rather 
whether  the  rerlaniatlon  laws  apply  to  uny 
contract  for  the  disposition  of  Irrigation  ben- 
efits which  may  be  negotiated,  Irrespttcttve 
of  which  officer  ha«  that  duty.  This  opinion 
therefore  treats  only  with  that  question. 
The  question  of  contracting  responsibility 
IS  discubsed  merely  to  the  extent  that  It 
bears  upon  the  applicability  of  the  recla- 
mation laws. 

I  conclude  that  even  though  no  additional 
works  need  be  constructed  to  make  Irriga- 
tion benefits  available  from  the  projects  in 
question,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  re- 
quires that  the  reclamation  laws  apply  to 
any  contract  for  the  disposition  of  Irrigation 
benefits  made  available  from  the  Isabella  and 
Pine  Flat  projects.  In  connection  with  this 
conclusion  It  should  be  noted  that  Irrigation 
use  Is  subject  to  regulation  for  flood  control. 
In  addition,  binder  the  reclamation  laws 
rights  to  the  use  or  distribution  of  water 
vested  under  State  laws  are  not  affected.' 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  act:  The  question 
here  involved  turns  upon  sections  8  and  10 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Section  8 
provides: 

"Src.  8  Hereafter,  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  War  -  determines,  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any 
dam  and  reservoir  project  operated  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be 
utilised  for  Irrigation  purposes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of  June 
17.  1902.  32  SUt  368.  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto),  such 
additional  works  in  connection  therewith  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Such  Irrigation  works  may  be  under- 
taken only  after  a  report  and  findings  there- 
on have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  provided  In  said  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  and  after  subsequent  specific  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress  by  an  authoriza- 
tion act;  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  water 
users"  repayment  ability  such  report  may  be 
predicated  on  ;he  allocation  to  irrigation  of 
an  appropriate  portion  of  the  cost  of  struc- 
tures and  facilities  used  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes.  Dams  and  reservoirs  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  be  utilized  hereafter  for  irrigation 
purposes  only  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 


'  Sec.  3  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1«02 
(32  Stat.  390:  43  U.S.C.  383).  See  United 
States  v.  Gcrlach  Live  Stock  Co..  339  U.S.  725. 

'The  title  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
changed  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  by  sec. 
205(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
(61  Stat.  41*5,  501;  5  U.S.C.  181-l(a)). 
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visions  of  this  section,  but  the  foregoing 
requirement  shall  not  prejudice  lawful  uses 
now  existing:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  dams  or  reservoir  here- 
tofore constructed  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
the  Army  Engineers,  which  provides  con- 
servation storage  of  water  for  Irrigation 
purposes." 

Standing  alone,  the  first  two  sentences  of 
the  section  relate  only  to  such  additional 
works  In  connection  therewith  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  for 
Irrigation  purposes.  Any  Impact  which  sec- 
tion 8  may  have  upon  the  question  here  con- 
sidered must,  therelore,  turn  uiion  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  clause  of  the  third  sentence 
to  the  effect  that  "dams  and  reservoirs  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  be  utilized  hereafter  for  irrieation 
purposes  only  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  section" 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  provision  Is 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  Urst  two 
sentences  to  cituatlons  In  which  additional 
works  are  required.  If  so,  section  8  wculd 
not  necfcs*>ariiy  require  that  the  reclamation 
laws  apply  tj  6ltuat;.ins  such  as  the  ln:itant 
ones  In  which  no  additional  works  are  re- 
quired for  In  lgat:o:i  purijoses. 

In  addition.  It  m«y  be  contended  that  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  nrt  Implies  that  tiie  reclama- 
tion laws  are  not  Intended  to  npp'.y  to  the 
Pme  Flat  and  Isabella  projetis.  Section  10 
provides: 

"Sec.  10.  That  the  following  works  of  Im- 
provement for  the  benefit  of  iin\  illation  and 
the  control  of  destructive  P.ojd  waters  and 
other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized In  the  Interest  of  the  natlo'.al  se- 
curuy  and  with  a  view  toward  providing  an 
ac!eqi'i»te  re&erv.ilr  of  uselul  and  worthy 
public  works  lor  the  postwar  construction 
program,  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Se?retary  of  War  and  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordunce  with 
the  plana  In  the  respective  rep.^rts  hcreln- 
nftcr  dfslgnattd  rnd  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions .set  forth  therein." 

The  language  of  section  10  authorizing 
confitructlon  of  the  Isabella  project  Is  as 
follows: 

"The  project  for  the  Isabella  Reservoir  on 
the  Kern  River  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Calif.. 
Is  hereby  authorized  sub&tantlally  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
Ot  Engineers  In  his  report  dated  January  28. 
1944.  contained  In  House  Document  No.  513, 
T8th  Congrcfs.  second  session,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  S6.800.000." 
I  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  re- 
ferred to  In  tiie  section  d'>cs  not  Indicate 
^•hether  the  recLamatlon  laws  were  Intended 
^o  be  applicable  to  the  Isabella  project. 
Rather,  he  appeared  to  recommend  that  the 
whole  question  b"  deferred  pending  further 
studies.  His  report  suted : 
I  "The  exact  manner  of  use  of  the  storage  for 
irrigation  purposes  will  be  Infiucnced  by  fu- 
ture developments  in  the  area  and  must  take 
'^  cognizance  of  e.xlstlng  and  future  water 
rights  established  by  State  law  r.nd  of  the 
desires  of  the  local  intere£t£  owning  such 
rights.  Continuing  studies  by  the  Bureau 
Of  Reclamation,  this  Department,  and  the 
li>cal  organ  iz.'i  I  ions  will  establish  the  best 
F(lnn  of  oiJeratlon  and  appropriate  cost  allo- 
cjatlons.  Under  these  conditions  It  Is  con- 
sidered appropriate  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  with 
Federal  funds,  and  that  after  completion  and 
«ihen  use  thereof  Is  made  conservation  In- 
terests be  required  to  pay  the  United  States 
for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  conservation  ca- 
pacity, either  In  lump  sum  or  annual  In- 
stallments". (H.  Doc.  No.  513,  78th  Cong.,  2d 
•^  .p.  6). 
I  The  Chief  of  Engineers  further  stated: 
"Authority  to  construct  should  be  under- 
■"ood  to  Include  authority  to  make  modlfl- 
c»tlons  of  the  plans,  to  construct  the  reser- 


voir at  Federal  cost,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  payment  by  the  State  or  other 
responslblle  agency  to  the  United  States  for 
the  conservation  storage  when  used""  (ibid.. 
PP  6-7>. 

In  its  report  on  H.R.  4485.  which  was  en- 
acted as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  House 
Committee  on  Flood  Control  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  Isabella,  or  Kern  River,  project 
that  it  "believes  that  the  Interests  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  fully  safeguarded 
by  the  cooperative  procedures  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Enatineers  in  his  report, 
which  recommendations  attain  the  force  of 
law  through  adoption  of  the  report  in  tiie 
bill"  (H.  Rspt.  No.  13C9,  78th  Cong  ,  2d  sess., 
pp.  40^1). 

rhe  Pine  Flat  Reservoir  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  following  language  of  sec- 
tion 10: 

"The  project  for  flood  control  and  ot'.ier 
puri:oses  for  the  Kings  River  and  Tulare 
Lake  Bosin,  Calif.,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  plans  con- 
tained In  House  Document  No.  630,  76th 
Congress,  3d  session,  with  such  modifications 
thereof  a-;  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  W.Lf  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be 
advisable  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,700,000: 
Proiid''d.  That  the  conditions  of  local  coop- 
eration specined  in  said  document  shall  not 
apply:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  mnke  arrangements  for  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  by  the  State  or 
other  res]xjasible  agency,  either  In  lump  sum 
or  annual  Installments,  for  conservation  stor- 
age v.hen  used:  Provided  further.  That  the 
division  of  costs  between  flood  control,  and 
Irrigation  and  other  water  uses  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  basis 
of  cTtinumg  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  War  Department,  and  the  local 
organizitions."' 

Ihe  Chief  of  Engineers  made  a  somewhat 
more  rpccific  recommend.Ttion  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  disposition  of  Irrigation 
benefits  from  the  Pine  Flat  proJ3Ct  than  he 
hnd  made  with  respect  to  the  Isabella  proj- 
ect     Hest'trd: 

•"Since  the  flood-control  and  water-conser- 
vation benefits,  estimated  to  accrue  to  the 
project,  are  substantialy  equal.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  cost  of  the  reservoir 
should  be  charged  one-half  to  flood  control 
and  one-half  to  water  conservation.  Under 
reclamation  law  the  $9,750,000  chargenble  to 
water  users  would  be  repaid  in  40  equal  an- 
nual payments  without  Interest,  or  at  the 
rate  of  8J43.750  annually.  Tills  sum  would 
carry  the  fixed  chargts,  with  Interest  rate  of 
3.5  percent  and  amortization  in  40  years  on 
$5,210,000.  I  consider  that  this  sum  would  be 
a  fair  charge  to  local  Interests  lor  the  con- 
servation features  of  this  multiple-purpose 
project  •  •  •"  (H.  Doc.  No.  630,  76th  Cong.. 
3d  sess.,  pp.  4-5). 

This  recommendation  Is  apparently  what 
was  referred  to  In  the  proviso  to  the  authori- 
zation of  the  project  as  "the  conditions  of 
local  cooperation  specified  In"  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  report  which  '"shall  not  apply." 
Instead,  the  second  proviso  directs  "that  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  make  arrangements  for 
payment  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  or 
other  responsible  agency  either  in  lump  sum 
or  annual  Installments,  for  conservation  stor- 
age when  used." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  may  be  seen 
that  section  10  expressly  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  make  arrangements 
for  payment  for  conservation  storage  with 
respect  to  the  Pine  Flat  project  and  appears 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  with  respect  to  the  Isabella 
project  that  authority  to  construct  should 
Include  authority  to  make  arrangements  for 
payment  for  conservation  storage.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  case  of  Pine  Flat  the  section 
appears  to  reject  a  formula  for  repayment 
which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  considered  to 
be  derived  from  "reclamation  law."     In  the 


case  of  Isabella  the  grant  of  authority  to 

the  Secretary  of  War  contemplates  that  It 
will  be  exercised  In  the  light  of  future 
studies,  but  not  necessarily  in  accordance 
with  the  reclamation  laws. 

From  the  foregoing  It  may  be  seen  that 
the  contention  that  the  reclamation  laws 
were  not  Intended  to  apply  to  the  Isabella 
and  Pine  Flat  projects  rests  upon  two 
bases:  First,  that  section  8  does  not  apply 
to  projects  which  do  not  require  additional 
works  In  order  to  make  Irrigation  benefits 
available:  and,  second,  that  the  implica- 
tion of  section  10  is  that  the  reclamation 
lav/s  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  two 
projects. 

However,  the  interpretation  of  section  8 
suggested  above  is  subject  to  serious  objec- 
tion. Since  the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
section  already  deal  with  projects  which 
require  additional  works  for  Irrigation  use, 
the  view  that  the  whole  section  applies  only 
to  such  projects  would  make  the  third  sen- 
tence redun'Jant.  It  may,  rather,  be  con- 
tended persuasively  that  the  reference  to 
"conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion" is  Intended  to  bring  Into  play  the  b-i-sic 
provision  of  the  first  sentence.  I.e.,  that  the 
iiTigation  aspects  of  any  dam  and  reservoir 
otherwise  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  "under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  •  •  •."  On  balance  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  accept  this  interpretation.  How- 
ever, any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 8  and  its  inter-relationship  with  sec- 
tion 10  may,  I  believe,  be  resolved  by  ref- 
erence to  the  legislative  history  (United 
States  v.  Local  807  (315  U.S.  521.  528);  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  v.  Murphy  (314  U.S.  441)  ). 
It  also  seems  appropriate  to  test  any  impli- 
cation which  may  be  drawn  from  section  10 
In  the  light  of  that  history. 

2.  The  legislative  history:  Beginning  In 
1959  there  were  substantial  disputes  relating 
to  the  projected  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the 
Kern  and  Kings  Rivers.'  Those  disputes 
ce.itered  upon  the  interrelated  questions 
whether  these  were  essentially  flood  control 
or  irrigation  projects,  whether  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  construct  them,  and  which  agency 
should  administer  the  reclamation  benefits 
which  the  projects  might  provide.  The  dis- 
puted questions  also  related  to  the  condi- 
tions of  local  cooperation  and  the  applica- 
bility of  the  reclamation  laws,  particularly 
the  "160-acre"'  and  "antispeculative"  ^  pro- 
visions. 


» See,  e.g.,  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control,  77th  Cong.,  1st 
sess..  on  H.R.  4911. 

*  Sec.  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
(32  Stat.  389,  43  U.S.C.  431)  provides  In  part 
that  "No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land 
in  private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract 
exceeding  160  acres  to  any  1  landowner,  and 
no  such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  land- 
owner unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resi- 
dent on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  re- 
siding in  the  neighborhood  of  said  land,  and 
no  such  right  shall  permanently  attach 
until  all  payments  therefor  are  made." 

'  Section  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment 
Act  of  1926  (44  Stat.  649,  43  U.S.C.  423e) 
provides  in  part  that  contracts  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  irrigation  dis- 
tricts "•  •  •  shall  further  provide  that  all 
irrigable  land  held  in  private  ownership  by 
any  one  owner  in  excess  of  160  irrigable  acres 
shall  be  appraised  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  sales  prices  thereof  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  its  actual  bona  fide 
value  at  the  date  of  appraisal  without  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
Irrigation  works;  and  that  no  such  excess 
lands  so  held  shall  receive  water  from  any 
project  or  division  If  the  owners  thereof  shall 
refuse  to  execute  valid  recordable  contracu 
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The  issues  came  to  a  head  In  connection 
with  three  bills  which  were  considered  in  the 
course  of  the  78th  Congress.  These  wer* 
HR.  4670,  the  Department  of  Interior  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1945  (act  of  June  28,  1944;  68  Stat. 
483).  HR.  3961.  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
and  HR.  4485  which  was  ultimately  en- 
acted as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1044. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Interior  appropriation  bill,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  refused  to  approve 
a  request  for  the  sum  of  $1  million  for  pre- 
liminary work  on  the  construction  of  the 
Kings  River  (Isabella)  project.  It  referred 
to  information  presented  to  it  by  represent- 
atives from  the  area  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Flood  Control  was  considering  the  project 
as  a  flood  control  project  (H.  Rept.  No.  1305, 
78th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  p.  14).  The  Senate 
committee  recommended  restoration  of  the 
Item  because  of  objections  to  the  repayment 
provisions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  HouEe  Docviment  No.  630.  76th 
Congress.  3d  session,  dl.icussed  above,  and  be- 
cause the  committee  believed  that  section 
46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  1926 
would  not  apply  to  the  project  if  it  were 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (S. 
Rept.  No.  800.  78th  Cong..  2d  sess..  pp.  3-4). 
The  item  was  again  struck  In  conference  (H. 
Rept.  No.  1678.  78th  Cong..  2d  sess..  pp.  1. 
14)  and  the  bill  was  enacted  without  that 
provision.  This,  however,  was  obvloufly 
merely  a  preliminary  skirmish  which  was 
resolved  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
issue  was  being  considered  in  other  cont«!Xts. 

In  connection  with  consideration  of  H  R. 
3961.  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  the  Hou.se 
adopted  a  section  4  which  would  have  niade 
the  excess-land  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  inapplicable  to  Idnds 
which  will  receive  a  water  supply  from  the 
Central  Valley  project,  California  (Cong^es- 
BiONAi,  Record,  vol.  90.  pt.  2.  p.  2765;  pc.  3. 
pp.  2921-2924).  Tlie  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  section  4  an  It 
passed  the  House  and  proposed  the  Insertion 
Instead  of  a  provision  somewhat  Blmllar  to 
section  8  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  as  It  was 
ultimately  adopted  (S.  Rept.  No.  903,  78th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  pp.  4-5;  Congressional 
RKCoao.  vol.  90,  pt.  7.  p.  8676).  However  it 
differed  from  section  8  in  that  it  expressly 
made  the  reclamation  laws  applicable  to  the 
Irrigation  uses  of  works  constructed  by  the 
Army  pursuant  to  the  bill  and  did  not  re- 
quire, as  does  section  8.  specific  authorization 
by  the  Congress  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional Irrigation  works.  During  the  Senate 
discussion.  Senator  Overton,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Comn\erce  responsible  for  both  the  flood  con- 
trol and  rivers  and  harbors  bills,  offered  an 
amendment  to  section  4  of  the  latter  bill  to 
make  it  identical  with  section  8  of  the  fl(X>d 
control  bill,  indicating  that  the  purpose  of 
the  change  was  to  require  specific  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  construction  of 
additional  Irrigation  works  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  90,  pt.  7,  pp.  8674-8675).  He 
stated  that  the  amendment  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(ibid,  8675). 

The  third  sentence  of  the  Overton  amend- 
ment was  further  amended  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  so  as  to  make  it  read  "in  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section,"  thus,  in 
substance,  relnstltutlng  the  language  of  the 
original  Senate  committee  amendment. 
Senator  Hatch  who  offered  the  floor 
amendment  stated  "It  merely  emphasises 
the  first  line,  but  it  makes  no  change." 
Senator  Overton  stated,  "It  is  wholly  un- 


necessary, but  there  is  no  objection  to  it" 
(ibid.,  8876).  As  so  amended  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  (Ibid..  9247,  9262). 

However,  the  conference  report  recom- 
mended Inclusion  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  secUon  4  (H.  Rept.  2070. 
78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  1,  7).  Because  of 
Senate  opposition  to  the  House  amendment 
(Congressional  Rxcord,  vol.  90.  pt.  7,  pp. 
0403-0500).  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  failed 
of  passage  during  that  session  of  Congress. 
Karly  in  1945  the  79th  Congress  enacted  a 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  (act  of  Mar.  2, 
1945,  59  SUt.  10)  similar  to  HR.  3961.  but 
eliminating  several  Items  Including  the  con- 
troversial section  4.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  63, 
79th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  pp.  1-2;  H.  Rept.  No.  83. 
79th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  pp.  1-2;  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  01.  pt.  1,  pp.  631-632.  1335,  1337.) 

At  the  out.<iet  of  any  dlscu.<slon  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  It  must  be  recognized  that  both  the 
Prerldcnt  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wished  the  Isabella  and  Pine  Flat  projects  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
and  operated  tinder  the  reclamation  laws.* 
It  is  similarly  clear  that  as  enacted  the  Flood 
Control  Act  vested  construction  authority  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  to  that  extent 
failed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  dispose 
of  the  question  whether  the  act  intended  the 
reclamation  laws  to  apply  to  the  irrigation 
aspects  of  the  projects,  as  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  section  8  and  the  various  forms  which 
it  took  U  enlightening. 

As  introduced  and  as  originally  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on  Flood 
Control,  section  6  (which  was  later  enacted 
as  section  8)   of  H  R.  4485  provided: 

"Hereafter,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
SecreUry  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers any  dam  and  reservoir  project  opcr- 
ated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  can  be  consistently  used  for  reclamation 
of  arid  lands,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlic  Interior  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  storage  available  for 
such  purpose,  and  the  operation  of  any  such 
project  shall  bo  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations.  Such  rates,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  deem  reasonable,  shall  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  said  stored  water; 
the  moneys  received  to  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneoua 
receipts." 

Describing  this  provision  the  House  com- 
mittee stated: 

"The  construction  of  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs  is  in  the  public  Interest.  Sound 
public  policy  requires  not  only  that  flood- 
control  storage  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers but  also  that  storage  for  the  recla- 
mation of  arid  lands  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"The  committee  recognizes  that  good  ad- 
ministration demands  that  projects  be  built 
by  the  agency  having  the  dominant  Interest 
with  suitable  provisions  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  other  agencies.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  provides  that  whenever  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  any  dam  and  reservoir  project 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of   War  can   be   consistently   used   for 


for  the  sale  of  such  lands  under  terms  and 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  at  prices  not  to  exceed  those 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 


•  See  Letters  from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Hon.  William  M.  Whlttlngton, 
chairman.  House  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, dated  May  5,  1941.  and  February  7. 
1944.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control.  House  of  Representatives.  78th 
Cong..  2d  sess..  on  H  R.  4485,  pp.  615-617. 
See  also  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes  to  Senator  Joelah  W.  Bailey,  chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
on  II. R.  4485,  pp.  310  314. 


reclamation  of  arid  lands.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  tise  of  the  storage  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  and  the  operation  of 
any  such  project  shall  be  ia  accordance  with 
such  regulation.  Such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  deem  reasonable 
shall  \>e  charged  for  the  use  of  such  stored 
water;  the  moneys  received  to  be  depoalted 
Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscel- 
laneous receipts"  (H.  Rept.  No.  1309,  78th 
Cong..  2d  sess..  p.  8) . 

Thus  at  this  point  in  the  legislative  devel- 
opment Of  the  bill,  section  10  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  conservation  stor- 
age of  water  with  respect  to  the  Isabella  and 
Pine  Flat  projects  and  section  6.  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  would  merely 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  prescribe  regulations  for  such  use  of 
the  stored  water.  The  Secretary  of  War  was 
to  be  guided  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
by  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  However,  the  bill  was  silent 
as  to  whether  those  regulations  were  to  con- 
stitute an  spplication  of  the  reclamation 
laws,  were  to  be  issued  without  regard  to 
those  laws,  or  whether  their  applicability 
was  to  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's discretion. 

The  further  history  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  throws  light 
on  these  questions.  Chairman  Whlttlngton 
proposed  three  amendments  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House  and  which  empha- 
sized the  appUcabltlty  of  the  reclamation 
laws  (Concresstonal  Record,  vol.  90,  pt.  3,  p. 
4204).  The  first  amendment  was  to  replace 
the  phrase  "stored  water"  In  section  6  with 
the  word  "storage"  Mr  Whlttlngton's 
explanation  of  the  amendment  was  as 
follows: 

"The  section  under  consideration  provides 
that  where  there  Is  water  for  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  in  any  reservoir  and  provision 
therefor  that  the  distribution  of  the  water 
shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Director  of  Rfclamatlon  will  handle  the  dis- 
tribution; there  was  a  criticism  that  thU 
language,  which  is  subsUntlally  the  reclama- 
tion law,  undertook  to  change  existing  law 
and  required  the  beneficiaries  of  reclama- 
tion to  pay  for  water.  This  language  In 
here  Is  the  language  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
and  they  pay  only  for  storage." 

The  second  amendment  was  to  Insert  the 
words  "Under  existing  reclamation  law"  after 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  section  6  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  use  of  storage.  He  explained 
this  amendment  as  follows: 

"It  was  asserted  that  where  provision  was 
made  In  a  re8er\-olr  where  there  was  water 
for  reclamation  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  should  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  ad  libitum  without  regard 
to  existing  law.  This  is  merely  a  perfecting 
amendment.  This  amendment  provides  that 
these  regulations  shall  be  under  existing 
reclamation  law.  It  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment," 

Finally.  Mr.  Whlttlngton  proposed  a  pro- 
viso similar  to  that  which  was  ultimately 
enacted  as  part  of  section  8  to  the  effect 
"That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
dam  or  reservoir  heretofore  constructed 
which  supplements  any  existing  locally  op- 
erated irrigation  district."  This  amendment 
was  explained  as  follows: 

"At  one  or  two  reservoirs  at  least  provision 
Is  made  for  the  water  for  lands  that  are  not 
presently  under  the  Director  of  Reclamation 
in  districts  where  the  local  Interests  have 
constructed  their  own  canals  and  their  own 
distribution  system.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  !s  to  limit  the  provisions  of  this 
act  so  that  they  shall  not  apply  to  districts 
With  canals  and  dUtrlbutlon  facilities  that 
have  already  been  paid  for  and  conBtructed 
by  local  Interests." 
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While  Mr.  Whlttlngton  did  not  emphasize 
the  limitation,  it  is  significant  that  the  pro- 
viso was  limited  to  dams  or  reservoirs  "here- 
tofore constructed."  since  the  Isabella  and 
Pine  Flat  projects  were  at  this  time  merely 
proposals. 

The  changes  made  In  section  6  as  it  passed 
the  House  provided  strong  support  for  the 
View  that  the  reclamation  laws  were  intended 
U)  apply  to  the  irrigation  uses  of  any  proj- 
ect authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  took  that 
position  in  his  letter  of  June  2,  1944,  to 
Senator  Bailey.    He  stated : 

"I  regard  section  6  of  the  bill  as  Intended 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  to  projects  having  irriga- 
tion possibilities.  •  •  •  However,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are  not  entirely  apt  In 
their  relation  to  the  various  technical  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  For 
this  reason.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the 
section  read  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
lollo'Alng  proposed  amendment."" 

He  thereupon  proposed  a  substitute  sec- 
ilon.  the  first  and  third  sentences  of  which 
were  substantially  similar  to  section  8  as 
It  was  ultimately  enacted.  It  differed  from 
that  section  primarily  in  that  the  second  sen- 
tence did  not  require  specific  congression- 
al authorization  for  the  construction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  addlt'onal  irri- 
gation works.  The  Senate  committee  there- 
after recommended  that  section  6,  now  to 
be  numbereti  section  8  because  of  other  Sen- 
ate committee  amendments,  be  amended 
substantially  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior,  However,  the  committee  in- 
serted in  the  second  sentence  the  require- 
ment of  subsequent  congressional  authori- 
zation for  any  additional  works  constructed 
by  the  Secretary  and  incorporated  a  proviso 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  Congressman 
Whlttlngton  relating  to  works  "heretofore 
constructed."     The  committee  stated: 

"During  the  hearings  and  also  by  letter 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  expressed  to  the 
committee  his  views  with  regard  to  the  utili- 
zation of  multiple  purpose  projects  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  where  irri- 
gation may  be  Involved  and  he  exprcE.sed  the 
view  that  the  language  of  HR.  44S5,  if  modi- 
fied, would  provide  for  more  effective  admin- 
istration in  relation  to  the  various  techni- 
cal features  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
Tlie  committee  therefore  recommends  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  10  which  is  gen- 
e.-ally  In  accord  with  existing  law  and  the 
expressed  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" (S.  Rept.  No.  1030.  78th  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  p.  4). 

This  was  the  form  In  which  the  bill  was 
finally  en.^ctcd. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  In  the 
S<»nate.  Senator  O'Mahoney,  together  with 
certain  other  Senators,  proposed  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  bill.  Included  among 
them  was  a  new  section  6  which  would  have 
e.\:preFsly  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War  authority  "to  contract  for  water  stor- 
age for  any  beneficial  uses  or  purposes." 
S'>nalor  OMahonet  described  the  amend- 
ment to  be  "intended  as  an  authorization 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  contracts 
for  use  of  surplus  water  stored  in  dams 
which  would  be  constructed  solely  by  the 
Army  Engineers."  and  stated  that  irrigation 
u:«s  were  among  those  as  to  which  this 
amendment  would  confer  contractual  au- 
thority upon  the  Secretary  of  War  (Congres- 
s'ONAL  Record,  vol.  90.  pt.  6.  p.  8548). 
Another  proposal  included  among  Senator 
O  Mahonet's  amendments  was  a  revision  of 
section  8  to  read  substantially  In  Its  present 
form  but  which  would  have  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  section  "shall  not  apply  to  any 


'  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  78th  Cong, 

2d  sess..  on  HR.  4485.  p.  313. 


dam  or  reservoir  heretofore  or  hereafter  con- 
structed which  supplements  any  existing 
locally  operated  Irrigation  system  or  other 
locally  operated  water  facilities"  ( ibid..  8850) . 
Senator  MilUkln,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  explained  that  the  two  pro- 
posals had  "the  combined  purpose  of  not 
subjecting  all  of  the  detail  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  to  projects  where  the  Army  Engi- 
neers have  a  reservoir  in  the  middle  of  an 
existing  privately  owned  irrigation  system; 
are  in  independent  position  to  take  the 
water  and  therefore  should  not  be  required 
to  go  through  all  of  the  Incidents  of  a  rec- 
lamation project  started  from  grass  roots" 
(ibid.,  8549). 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Hill  dated  Novem- 
ber 29,  1944,  Secretary  Ickcs  objected  strenu- 
ously to  both  proposals  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  disregard  the  reclamation  laws 
while  placing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
irrigation  field,  (Ibid.,  8545-8546.)  Instead 
of  be'ng  acted  upon,  the  amendments  were 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation.     (Ibid..  8550.) 

During  tiie  coui.se  of  the  debate.  Senator 
Murray  introduced  an  amendment  to  delete 
the  projects  on  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers 
from  the  bill  (Ibid.,  pt.  7,  pp.  8622-8623)  and 
to  modify  section  8  so  that  the  third  sentence 
would  provide  that: 

"D.am  I  sic  I  and  works  authorized  by  this 
act  may  be  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes 
only  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  oi 
said  Federal  reclam.ition  laws  and  this  para- 
graph."    (Ibid..  8618.) 

In  op]x>slng  the  Murray  amendments,  Sen- 
ator Overton  stated: 

"The  able  Junior  Senator  from  Montana 
has  made  considerable  comment  In  reference 
to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers 
and  the  Central  Valley,  in  California.  The 
princiijle  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  was 
carried  out  In  respect  to  the  projects  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  were  authorized  for 
those  streams.  The  testimony  shows.  I  think 
rather  conclusively,  that  the  projects  herein 
autliorized  to  be  constructed  by  the  Army 
Engineers  are  ones  in  which  fiood  control 
predominates  over  irrigation.  Of  course,  the 
Senate  will  understand  that.  Insofar  as  irri- 
gation is  concerned,  all  surplus  water  which 
c.-in  be  used  for  irrigation  is  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
method  of  irrigation  and  the  operation  of 
the  irrigation  works  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior"  (ibid., 
8C25). 

•  •  •  •  •   . 

"Mr.  President,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, as  well  as  all  the  engineers  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  stated  that 
they  had  absolutely  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  the  Irrigation  and  power  amendments 
which  were  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  They  were  similar  to  those 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
pending  bill.  The  engineers  stated  that 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  turn  over  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  control  of 
the  power  generated  for  distribution,  and 
were  perfectly  willing  to  turn  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  distribution  of 
all  surplus  water  held  back  by  the  dams 
constructed  by  them,  the  distribution  of 
which  would  come  under  the  reclamation 
law,  or  would  follow  whatever  method  Con- 
gress might  determine  upon"  (ibid..  8626). 
The  amendments  were  rejected  (id.). 
After  the  passage  of  HR.  4485  by  the 
Senate,  including  the  committee  amend- 
ment of  section  8  (ibid..  8668).  the  bill  went 
to  conference.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate"  amendment  (H.  Rept.  No. 
2051.  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  p.  2),  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  describes  the  amendment  as 
follows : 
•This  amendment  of  the  Senate  replaces 

section  6   of   the  House  approved  bill   with 


certain  modified  language  substantially  as 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  constitutes  section  8  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proved bill.  The  Senate  language  will  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  administration  in 
relation  to  the  various  technical  features 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  law.  It  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  the  utiliz.-tion  of 
multiple-purpose  projects  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses when  the  Secretary  of  War  determines 
upon  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  a  project  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
be  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes"  (Ibid., 
p.  7). 

When  the  bill  returned  from  conference 
tlie  following  colloquy  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate: 

"Mr.  Hill.  There  still  seems  to  be  confu- 
sion on  the  part  of  some  Senators  with  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  reclamation  laws 
in  regard  to  some  of  these  projects. 

"I  heard  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  think  he  made  it  very  clear. 
However,  I  wish  to  ask  this  question:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  section  8  of  this  bill,  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  makes  some  reclama- 
tion laws  applicable  to  the  handling  of  ir- 
riga'.ion  water  of  any  of  the  projects,  in- 
cluding California  projects,  where  it  is  found 
tha-;  irrigation  may  be  carried  out?  I  ask 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  whether 
it  Is  not  a  fact  that  the  President  wanted 
the  California  projects  in  this  bill  construct- 
ed under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  so  that 
the  water  policies  would  conform  to  reclama- 
tion laws? 

'Mr.  Overton.  The  Senator  is  correct  with 
rerpect  to  the  projects  in  the  so-called  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California.  The  President 
wrote  me  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  this  regard.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  amendment  made 
not  only  the  California  projects  but  all  such 
projects  subject  to  Irrigation  laws,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  concurred  in 
this  action  by  agreeing  to  section  8  of  the 
Se:iate  bill,  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
will  feel  that  we  have  met  the  problem  that 
he  raised.  Section  8  of  the  bill  clearly  places 
reclamation  uses  of  water  from  these  projects 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  un- 
der the  applicable  reclamation  laws.  No 
project  in  this  bill  which  may  include  irriga- 
tion features  is  exempted  from  the  reclama- 
tion laws. 

"Mr.  Hill.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

"Mr.  OvEHTCN.  The  Senate  amendment 
made  not  only  the  California  projects,  but 
all  such  projects  subject  to  the  irrigation 
law.  In  view  of  the  fact  the  House  concurred 
in  that  action  by  agreeing  to  section  8  of  the 
bill,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  feel  that  we  have  met  the  question 
which  he  has  raised.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago, 
section  8  of  the  bill  clearly  places  reclamation 
uses  of  waters  from  all  projects  authorized 
in  this  bill  under  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  under  the  applicable  reclamation 
laws"  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  90,  pt,  7, 
p. 9264). 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill  clearly  indicates  that 
while  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts 
to  have  the  projects  here  discussed  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  they 
were  able  to  impress  upon  the  Congress  their 
views  that  the  irrigation  uses  of  any  waters 
made  available  by  these  projects  should  be 
made  subject  to  the  reclamation  laws.  This 
also  appears  to  have  been  the  view  expressed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
which  considered  the  matter  when  he  ex- 
plained his  amendments.  The  change  in 
the  language  of  section  8  made  by  the 
Senate  committee  was  apparently  Intended 
to   dissipate   any  ambiguities    which   might 
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exist  In  thU  regard.     While  more  apt  lau-  Por  these  reasons.  I  conclude  that  secUon  was  the  economic  basis  In  Hungary  and 

guage  could  have  been  used  for  this  pur-  8  makes  the  reclamation  laws  applicable  to  in  Poland. 

pose,  and  indeed  some  was  suggested,  the  contracts  for  the  disposition  of  IrrigaUon  Wherever  there  Is  that  condition,  there 
intent  U  clear.  Certainly  this  view  of  the  benefUi  from  dams  and  reservoirs  con-  j^  ^^  unhappy  peasantry,  and  an  un- 
bUl  was  emphasized  by  Senator  Overton  In  structed  under  the  authority  of  section  10.  .  j^,  economic  and  political  situation 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  flood  con-  even  If  no  additional  works  are  required  to  siaoie  «;"""'"  ^-  »!  nolitical  con- 
trol bill.  be  constructed  In  order  to  make  such  Irrlga-  Which  UltUnateiy  resuilS  in  pomicai  cou 

It  Is  significant  that  both  Senator  Over-  tion  benefits  available.  vulsiotlS. 
ton  and  Senator  Hatch  regarded  the  lalters  Sincerely.  Fortunately.  OUr  Government,  In  the 
amendment  to  section  4  of  the  rivers  and  William  P.  Rooe««.  Homestead  Act,  adopted  a  diffei-cnt  pol- 
harbors  bill  so  as  to  make  the  third  sentence  Attorney  General.  j^y  Fortunately,  the  climate  of  the 
refer  expressly  to  the  reclamation  laws  as  nnT'OI  AS  Mr  Pre«:ident  what  Northern  States  caused  the  lands  in  that 
merely  a  matter  of  emphasis  which  made  no  Ml.  ^ObUl.Afa.  Ml.  t'le.iaent,  wnnw  „r.„  ♦„  h<»  orti„et«H  to  qmall  farms  The 
chan/e  In  substance.  The  discussion  of  the  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  in  view  of  area  ^0  ^  «X^,^^^^^ 
Murray  amendments  to  the  flood  control  bill  the  large  landholdmgs  of  the  Southern  areas  where  the  huge  estates  ^ere  main- 
were  to  the  same  effect.  Pacific  Land  Co.,  arranged,  as  those  tamed  were  the  slave  States  of  the 
The  Interpretation  of  section  8  as  being  holdings  are,  in  a  checkerboard  pattern.  South  and  the  areas  we  took  from  Mex- 
Intended  to  make  the  reclamation  laws  ap-  jj  jj.  j-gfuses  to  come  in  it  will  be  able  to  ico.  where  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  had 
pUcabie  to  the  projects  here  considered  Is  wat-r  from  tlie  lands  enclosed  prevailed,  and  where  huge  estates  had 
ro7^TSL\Vn^e;rermenTs'^?^^^^^^  wi^hif thoL  i^=taT'les%ven  if  the  d^^  been  built  up.  That  was  the  conclition 
be%U^?e'd''tS  STmTnd"m%"ms  hau'as  tribution  system  crossed  their  lands  it  of  Texas  ^^^^^^^.'^-^^^.V^^liri^.^,^'^; 
one  of  their  puposes  exemption  from  the  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  feasible  to  ICO  and  of  California  and  perhaps  ol 
reclamation  laws  of  projects  in  areas  where  serve  the  other  lands  alone;  and  the  sectioiis  of  what  Is  now  Arizona, 
private  irrigation  systems  already  existed,  position  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  The  question  is  one  of  basic  values: 
At  no  point  in  the  discussion  of  those  ^^  resisting  sale  of  their  exce.ss  lands  Do  we  want  California  and  the  great 
amendments  was  it  ever  suggested  that  this  '  ,j  ^  further  strencthened  if  in  the  Central  Valley,  which  some  day  will  be 
proposal  was  in  fact  Incorporated  in  the  ^""'"^-u^/df  of  \he  a^mi^^^^  opened  up,  to  be  on  the' basis  of  small 
bill,  and  the  subsequent  statements  of  Sen-  area  ouisioe  01  me  aamiiieaij  rtatrai  "^"^"„V\;  "..  ^  „«,,»v  forme  th«  lanH- 
ator  Overton.  madVin  the  course  of  the  dl.s-  project  there  were  to  be  no  limitations  farms,  where  the  owner  farms  the  land 
cussion  of  the  Murray  amendments,  are  whatsoever  upon  land  ownership.  Since  or  do  we  want  it  to  De  on  tne  oasis  oi 
clearly  to  the  contrary.  the  two  areas  will  be  served  by  water  huge  estates? 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  provisions  of  sec-  either  wholly  or  partially  distributed  by         As  I  think  I  mentioned  in  the  debate 

tion  10  conferring  authority  upon  the  Secre-  pedeial  projects   and  made  possible  by  on  this  bill  last  year,  I  have  visited  this 

tary  of  War  to  make  arrangements  for  pay-  p  ^    ^1  projects',  we  should  not  waive  area  and  I  have  seen  both  types  of  set- 

ment  for  conservation  storage  with  respect  to      1,  j        ,  ,  1-        ,  »i.       n.     »iomai-.tc 

Pine  Flats  and  Isabella  can  be  contended  to  Federal  reclamation  law  in  the  illusory  "ement^ 

carry  the  implication  that  the  reclamation  hope  that  if  we  do  SO,  the  State  would        I  visited  one  to^n  on  the  u est  side  of 

laws  are  not  to  apply  to  irri^.Htion  benefits  impose  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  the  land 

provided  by  those  projects.    However,  this  is  Federal  reclamation  law.  was  distributed  in  relatively  small  fruit 

at  best  an  impiicntion.  and  the  section  does  -pj^e  Other  day  I  used  the  analogy  of  farms  or  fruit  ranches.     The  homes  were 

not  expressly  preclude  the  application  of  the  ^j^g  defensive  tactics  of  a  football  team  American    homes.    There    were    tcle- 

t?n!f'^"  ^^d'^rth?  n.*ht*  Tvtn  *l^ilnu>';  A  linesman  would  be  very  poor,  indeed:  Phones,  running  water,  electricity,  tele- 

tlon  8,  read  In  the  light  of  its  leglslntl.e  »                ^^  vision    sets.     There    was    a    good    high 

history,  appears  to  me  to  require  their  ap-  "    "^  "*"   ""'•    '•ly    >■"   stop   ini.    opiJ(...iiJt  ^^.^^.     ,        ..  ^    ^^n^n^<,,-,,tt,       THa    ^nm 

plication.     It   has    been    stated    that    'Jn  team  at  the  line,  and  if  he  let  the  oppos-  E<"hool    in   the   community      I  he  com  ^ 

construing  any  statute  the  legislative  Intent,  ing  backs  CO  through  the  line,  and  hoped  munity  Itself  looKed  liKe  tne  towns  oi 

if  it  can  be  ascertained,  must  control:  and  In  that  the  defensive  backfield  men  would  the  Middle  West  or  of  New  England.     It 

arriving  at  the  legislative  Intent  the  entire  (Jq  ^u  gf  the  tackling      Yet  that  is  pre-  *'^S  what  I  like  to  think  of  Bs  an  Amer- 

statute   Its  form.  Its  several  parts.  Its  pur-  j,isely  what  the  Senators  from  California  i^an  community.                    . 

^r't  iVo^tltSn^  u  nn."i!l.v"or  .fnSho*  ^ic  asking  US  to  do.    They  aic  asking  us         Then  I  visited  a  town  onfthe  east  side 

effect  of  construing  It  one  way  or  another.  wnivP  thp  rpslrirtlons  of  thf  Ppdpral  of    the   San    Joaquin    Vallel^,    where    the 

must  be  considered  •  (39  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  42.  44  ^^O  waive  tne  restrictions  Of  tne  feaeiai                 ^^,^,,^,1  tho  tou-M  noc  h*.lri   almr»:t 

(1937) ).    indeed,  these  principles  were  ap-  law  in  the  possibility  or  in  the  hope  that  la^^  around  the  town  was  hela  almost 

piled  by  my  immediate  predecessor  in  connec-  the  backfield— in  this  case,  the  California  entirely  by  one  company.    The  people 

tion  with  the  construction  of  another  section  Legislature — will  come  forward  with  ade-  ^"O  lived  in  that  community  were  al- 

of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (41  Op.  Atty,  quate  protection  niPst  entirely   Mexican-Americans  who 

Gen.  No.  36,  p.  9  (July  15.  1955> ).    To  the  ^            .j^        j                .  diTerrnre  br-  *^^'^  ^^^  laborers.     They  lived  in  miscr- 

«ame  effect,  the  supreme  Court  has  said:  t^.ppn  hnn"  nnn  r^J'^^^  "l^  able     houses.     The     streets     were     not 

'In   the   interpretation   of  statutes,   the  ^ween  hope  and  reality.     Many  Oovei-                             iiouscs  could  Derhans  best 

function  of  the  courts  Is  easily  stated.    It  is  nors  propose  programs  to  legislatures  but  gf  described  as  hovels      Th^^fow^its^lf 

to  construe  the  language  so  as  to  give  effect  the  programs  are   not  always  put  into  ,_r^,!^"°fr..!f     ?»   il^.ittlH^f  «^,t  i 

to  the  intent  of  Congress.    There  Is  no  In-  effect.     I  have  no  doubt  that  Govemor  "^^^  '""  °°^^"-     "  consi-sted  of  only  a 

variable  rule  for  the  discovery  of  that  inten-  Brown  intends  to  propo.sc  a  program  of  ,  ^  stores.    One  01  tncm  was  a  lavein. 

tion.-    United  State,  v.  American  Trucking  i^^d  limitation,  although   bills  to  that  Jn  another  One,  rude  clothing  was  sold— 

^.5ociat«o«...3ioas.534.542  gg^^.^  ^avc  not  yct  been  intioduced.  ap-  "^f,    ^''t't}^    "^'^Y"^    *"    California    are 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Flood  Con-  rvovnr.n,r  TJi,f  if  i^  ^r,«  »v,i«„  #^.  tu^  called,  I  belicve,  levis,  and  lough  shirts. 
trol  Act  Of  1944  and  its  structure  impel  me  P^^^J;*;"^;  .^""^  '^  '^  °"f  ^^'""^  '°»  ^^^  There  was  also  a  general  store  where 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  provisions  of  sec-  Governor  to  piopose  such  a  pro.-ram,  and  ^j^^  cheapest  articles  were  offered  for 
tion  8,  Interpreted  as  suggested  above,  rather  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  California  to  g^jp  j  jjjd  ^ot  have  time  because  it 
terms  ^o^''slctl^^5'  sSf  dete^mlS^  ^"^^^^  such  a  law  Until  California  comes  was' dusk,  to  ascertain  how' many  doc- 
SLr  the  reclamalL  mws 'Ihou'ld  a^jSy  l?'''^-^  ^^'^^^  '^^^  ^^  least  as  good  as  tors  were  around  there,  but  I  can  hazard 
to  irrigation  benefits  made  available  by  the  ^ne  i-edeiai  law,  I  do  not  believe  wc  a  guess  that  not  many  were  there. 
Isabella  and  Pine  Flat  projects.  In  reach-  should  give  up  the  protection  the  Fed-  Some  years  ago  articles  were  written 
ing  this  conclusion,  I  am  Impressed  by  the  eral  law  affords.  about  two  of  these  communities,  after 
fact  that  section  10  is  basically  an  enumer-  ^^  President,  this  matter  is  a  very  a  thorough  study,  by  economists  con- 
ation of  over  90  projects  which  are  author-  „„„,^.,  ^„  mu  r  i-  ..  v.o»«»^  ^,itv>  *u^  Tv».^»..*^»n«^  ^t  *«-i 
ized  by  the  act.  The  dispute  over  whether  ^crious  one.  The  farm  policy  of  our  nected  with  the  pepartmeiit  of  Agrl- 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of  country  hiis  been  based  upon  the  idea  culture;  and  I  believe  that  study  so  ag- 
Engineers  was  to  construct  the  projects  here  that  ownership  should  be  widely  dis-  gravated  the  bl?  landowners  of  the 
Involved  was  resolved  by  their  inciu.sion  in  tributed    that  there  should  be  family-  area   that   they   then  closed   down  on 

th^.' nu Jt?nn  nl'lL^^nni^^l^iuZ'^nt'f^l^ltr-  ^izc  fariks.  that  WC  should  not  have  the  the  unit  inside  the  Department  of  Agri- 

the  question  of  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  rcc-  -,„,..,,„„  »«„/4iM«r.c  «f  iPoc»«..«  v,,^^  culture  which  made  the  study.  In  order 

lamation  laws  was  largely  discussed  In  con-  X,  ',.,«?"  rfl  f  «i               ^^  t«   Prevent   Similar  comparisons   from 

nection  with  section  8  as  It  evolved.    The  where  there  are  a  few  landowners  and  „*ttinff  tn  th*  Am*»iiron  iwyoIa 

expreMlon  of  Intention  that  the  reclamation  many  farm  laborers.                                                 nIu,    thn»  i^Ih.  .«!!.^i!:  .«».  i- 

lawa  apply  to  projects  such  as  are  here  in-  T^g*   „..,  ^h*.  ^ronnmin  hn.:l»  nf  f*^,.            ..^'  "^**'   '^  **^*   ***"*•      ^^^  *""*   *' 

voived  appears  too  strongly  in  the  legisia-  .  „  '*\''"^  the  economic  bnsls  of  feu-  which  type  of  community  we  want  In 

live  history  of  aecUon  8  to  permit  it.i  frus-  onuSm  m  Eftst  oermnny.    It  IS  the  eco-  the  area  we  «r    con.slderine.    It  Is  an 

tration  by  virtue  of  any  impUratiou  which  nomlc  bftsis  for  feudalism  In  Sicily  and  Issue  as  to  wh»>lher  we  want  to  pay  huge 

mttfhi  b«  drawn  from  section  10.  the  VtiUey  of  the  Po  in  Italy,  today.     It  sub.sldios  for  the  benefit  of  a  relatively 
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restricted  few.  or  whether  we  want  to 
use  the  money  which  we  appropriate 
for  reclamation,  in  an  effort  to  build 
up  a  greater  degree  of  democracy  in  the 
valley. 

Tfhis  is  an  Issue,  Mr.  President,  which 
has  divided  the  politics  of  California  for 
a  long  time.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  humble 
men  and  women  who  have  fought  for  the 
principle  of  democracy  in  the  valley,  at 
great  personal  cost  to  themselves;  to 
those  A'ho  have  fought  for  the  160-acre 
limitation,  at  the  price  of  Ix'in'j  black- 
listed from  their  jobs  and  driven  from 
their  communities  by  the  large  land- 
owners. I  pay  tribute  to  the  few  politi- 
cians who  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the 
small  landowner,  and  especially  former 
Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas, 
who  was  crucified  in  the  campaign  of 
1950  because,  among  other  reasons,  she 
stood  for  this  principle. 

Many  people  have  died  by  the  roadside, 
politically  and  otherwise,  in  contending 
for  the  principle.  They  contended  for 
.something  which  they  thought  was  pre- 
cious and  divine,  but  the  juggernaut  of 
the  large  landowners  has  gone  over  them. 
Now  we  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  are 
to  see  whether  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  to  be  the  .seed  of  the  church,  or  whether 
they  shall  have  died  in  vain. 

The  record  is  replete  also  with  the 
stories  of  politicians  gaining  office  with 
promises,  but.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
being  seduced  by  the  road.side  and  end- 
ing up  as  the  defenders  of  the  large  land- 
owners in  this  area. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  present  Sen- 
ators from  California.  I  like  them  as 
friends.  I  think  tliey  are  line  pubhc 
servants. 

But  we  ought  to  know  of  .some  of  the 
iastances  which  have  occurred  in  the  past 
and  the  tragic  consequences  which  have 
come  to  men  becau.se  they  lost  their  early 
ideals  and  abandoned  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  initially  fou'-^ht.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  happen  again. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  being 
a.<-ked  to  make  a  huge  investment  in  the 
Cenlial  Valley.  We  have  already  com- 
mltti'd  ounselves  for  $860  million.  We 
are  t>€ing  asked  to  commit  ourselves  for 
$290  million  more.  After  that  there  will 
be  a  request  for  another  $190  million  for 
a  distribution  system.  We  are  asked  to 
conti  ibute  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  Oroville  Dam.  which  it  is  being  con- 
tended is  an  exclusively  State  project, 
but  v.hich  is  no  such  thing. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  this  money,  at 
least  we  should  let  the  historic  land  pol- 
icy of  the  American  people  apply. 

If  my  good  friends  say  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  section  6«a)  will  not  have  any 
effect,  let  them  carry  the  case  to  the 
courts.  I  believe  that  the  elimination  of 
section  6<a)  will  indicate  pretty  clearly 
that  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  160-acre  limitation  shall  apply 
throughout  this  area;  but  if  there  are 
others  who  think  to  the  contrary 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  Uie 
finnkae&s  with  which  the  Senator  fi-om 
lUiaols  is  now  speaking.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's belief  that   his   amendment    will 
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result  in  having  Federal  reclamation  law 
applied  to  all  the  water  which  would 
come  from  a  dual-purpose  San  Luis  Res- 
ervoir? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  riparian  rights  of 
landholders  alongside  the  watei-ways  in 
California,  and  it  may  be  that  property 
holders  along  the  rivers  which  will  have 
increased  water  flow  or  existing  irrigators 
may  have  .some  prior  claims  to  this  water. 
But  certainly  the  elimination  of  section 
6<a)  will  make  it  clear  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congre.ss  that  Federal  reclamation  law 
shall  not  be  barred  from  applying  to 
lands  outside  the  area  served  exclusively 
by  the  initial  Federal  projects,  but  also 
served  later  by  joint  projects. 

Mr.  KUCHETL.  By  any  joint  project, 
or  by  this  one  project  as  to  which  the 
Senator  is  offering  hi.s  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  particular  proj- 
ect, yes, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  the  Senator's 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment he  is  offering? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion in  good  faith.  The  Senator  knows 
the  San  Luis  reservoir  would  be  located, 
roughly,  in  the  middle  of  California, 
going  from  north  to  south.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  The  reservoir  would 
.supply  water  on  its  way  south. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senator's  amendment,  in  his 
opinion,  would  seek  to  apply  Federal  law 
to  waters  in  the  State  system  south  of 
the  reservoir,  but  not  north  of  the 
reservoir? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  who  talks  about  a  State  system, 
my  contention  is  that  there  will  not  be 
any  pure  State  system  arising  from  this 
project.  What  we  shall  have  will  be  a 
completely  Federal  system,  first,  and 
then  a  commingled  Federal-State  system. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  most  respectfully 
state  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  he 
is  in  error.  The  people  of  my  State  have 
begun  to  acquire  rights-of-way  and  have 
perfected  plans  for  the  building  of  a 
State  system  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  all  of  that  would  be  impos- 
sible if  there  were  no  prior  Federal  proj- 
ect. The  second  story  to  the  San  Luis 
Dam  could  not  be  constructed  without 
the  first  structure  or  substory  being  fed- 
erally constructed. 

Lot  me  point  out  tho.se  in  the  area  out- 
side the  Federal  service  area  will  be  com- 
pelled to  use,  at  least  in  part,  the  Delta- 
Mendota  Canal,  w^hich  has  already  been 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  may  have  to  use  some  Federal 
power  to  pump  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento to  the  San  Joaquin. 

They  will  have  to  use  the  fedei-ally 
constructed  Cross  Delta  Channel  from 
the  Sacramento  to  the  San  Joaquin. 
They  will,  indirectly,  have  to  use  dams 
constructed  on  the  upper  Sacramento  at 
Shn.sta.  Keswick,  and  the  other  places. 

They  will  have  to  u'e  the  Federal  ap- 
prcprU-.lion  which  has  been  ox-  will  be 


requested  for  Oroville  and  they  appar- 
ently hope  to  get  interest-free  irrigation 
money  also. 

All  of  those  projects  are  prerequisite. 
It  will  not  be  an  exclusively  State  proj- 
ect. There  will  be  commingled  water 
and  commingled  facilities. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  the 
theory  which  the  Senator  believes  is 
inherent  in  his  amendment  cannot  and 
will  not  apply  to  waters  prior  to  the 
time  they  flow  into  the  San  Luis  reser- 
voir?    Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  is  irrigation 
north  of  San  Luis 

Mr.   KUCHEL,     As  there  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  is  irrigation 
north  of  San  Luis,  with  these  com- 
mingled waters  assembled  and  distrib- 
uted as  a  result  either  of  exclusively 
Federal  facilities  or  of  commingled  fa- 
cilities, then  of  course  Federal  law 
would  apply  in  that  instance,  too. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  telUng 
me  that  his  amendment  would  apply  to 
waters  before  they  come  into  San  Luis? 
Is  that  the  intent  of  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  the  degree  tliat 
there  is  additional  territory  brought  un- 
cler  irrigation  by  these  additional  wa- 
ters; yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  w  ill  simply  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  is  a  technical  legal  ques- 
tion. I  want  the  Senator  to  have  a  lit- 
tle time  to  think  about  it,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  will  want  to  say  that 
his  amendment  would  apply  to  the  use 
to  which  the  water  in  this  dam  would  be 
put,  but  that  waters  prior  to  the  time 
they  come  into  the  reservoir  obviously 
could  not  be  regulated  by  the  law  with 
respect  to  this  dam.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  w  ant  to  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Something  more  is 
involved  in  this  matter  than  merely  the 
San  Luis  Dam.  The  whole  valley  proj- 
ect is  involved. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  trj'ing  to  under- 
stand the  intent  of  the  Senator  in  offer- 
ing his  amendment,  and  to  have  it 
spelled  out  so  that  other  Senators  can 
understand  what  my  friend  has  in  mind. 

I  ask  again.  Is  it  not  true  that  my 
friend  offers  his  amendment  to  govern 
the  use  of  waters  in  the  reservoir  after 
they  come  to  the  reservoir?  Is  that  not 
tme? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  that  if  we 
strike  section  6'a>,  the  existing  Federal 
reclamation  law  will  be  applicable  wher- 
ever Federal  waters,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
irrigate  additional  areas  of  land  or  put 
additional  quantities  of  water  on  land 
already  being  irrigated  by  pumping. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  necessarily 
going  to  answer  the  question  the  way 
the  Senator  from  California  wants  me  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  say  the  Sena- 
tor has  not  answered  it  at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  probably 
many  questions  will  have  to  be  left  for 
judicial  interpi-etation.  However,  inclu- 
sion of  section  6'n»  will  sweep  away  all 
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Mr.  KUCMSL.  Mr.  Pv««MI*i^l«  Witt  ih« 
SMMlor  yMd  one*  «mm'«> 

Mr.  DOUOLA3.  OC  «wu«».  X  MM  «!• 
wtty*  ite<l  to  yitM  lo  ny  iMd  triHid. 

Mr.KUCNBL.   WhwnUMatMlorttiAa 

tunts  his  MMMtaMtU,  «iMl  «s  h«  et\« 
dMkVtu^  to  sUt*  lodoy  «'hftt  hh  intrnUotx 
U:  whAt  do««  th«  S<'4')«ior  mena  by 
"Feeder* »  wmte«"t  WhAt  does  U« 
Senotor  mrim  by  thai  phntse? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  they  »re 
waters  the  ftssemblinc  and  dLstribution 
of  which  have  be^n  primarily  elTcctod  by 
Federal  investments  in  dams,  power  &ta- 
tlons,  disU'ibuUon  channels,  reservoirs. 
pumpinR  stations,  distribution  systems 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  heard  my 
oolleasue  earlier  today,  did  he  not,  when 
he  indicated  that  after  the  waters  spill 
over  the  great  Shasta  Dnm  and  go  dox^n 
the  river  they  feed  irrigation  districts 
which  are  not  complying  with  and  are 
not  required  to  comply  with  Federal  law. 
and  feed  others  in  the  Central  Valley 
project  which  do? 

Mr.  DDUGLAS.  The  landowners  may 
have  had  prior  riparian  or  irrigation 
rights  under  California  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  assume  they 
did  not.  which  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclfimation  ought  to 
look  into  this  matter.  This  is  a  new 
subject  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. I  hope  very  much  the  Bureau  will 
take  it  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  sug'icsting  this  possiliility.  I  will  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  tomorrow,  calling  attpntioi 
to  the  fact  that  he  may  have  slipped  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  California  has 
raised  a  most  important  question  in  the 
prblic  interest,  and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  my  friend  -o 
accept  my  thanks  for  those  kind  words. 

My  fondness  for  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, like  my  fondness  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  is  going  to  continue,  but  I 
wish  to  say.  most  respectfully,  that  some 
of  the  comments  my  friend  from  Illinois 
has  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
demonstrate  his  unawareness  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  say  that  most  respectfully,  and 
I  say  it  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Senator  has 
not  answered  the  questions  I  have  asked 
him  about  the  very  amendment  he  has 
offered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  good  friend  from 
California,  who  accuses  me  of  being  un- 
aware of  the  needs  of  California,  has,  I 
think,  justified  a  reply  on  my  part. 

I  never  believe  in  applying  the  "tu 
quoque"  or  "you're  another"  argument, 
but  I  must  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
California  I  am  really  surprised  by  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

I  have  always  found  the  Senator  from 
Califomia,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  committee  meetings,  to  be  re- 
sponsive  to   the  needs  of  the   average 


mMt.  X  UUnk  lh«  S^nalor  ha.^  bv^^n  « 
i)t««l  «<MUItOA  10  th*  9MMi».  fyfA 
UwMMth  h»  is  of  «  dilt^mu  iMhUea) 
IMM^v  I  am  <UsaM»tnted  to  Aih)  him 
unmHMVciativo  ot  \ht  vhA  n«td«  wt  iht" 
|M0|>)»  who  Uvt"  in  ihn"  ONmi^l  Valley. 
Th»  Senator  ha.\  hstenrd  tiH>  mxwh  to 
lh«  5li"*n  call  of  Uw  lame  landowiw^ 
Thai  is  trite. 

Mi.KUCHRL.    No.    No. 

Mr.  DOUCL-NS.  They  have  misled 
m>*  Rood  friend.  *nd  I  »m  sorry  to  .^-ee 
that.  I  think  my  friend  i.s  uoins  to  it- 
co\"er  his  sense  of  diiTCticn.  I  think  tlw 
compass  of  his  ron-Mrience  will  point  him 
in  the  right  diivction.  I  have  vreat 
hope  for  his  ultimate  redemption.  Since 
the  Senator  exp»-es^ed  hi.s  pam  at  my 
t>cing  unaware  of  the  alleged  needs  of 
Uie  peoule  of  California 

Mr.  KuCHEL.  My  intense  pc.in.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  i* 
a  very  intense  pain.  I  feel  it  in  mj* 
heart. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  an  equally 
intense  pain  at  the  derelictions  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Orc'-'on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  two  or  three 
questions  to  ask.  in  view  of  the  very 
p?rtincnt  inquiry  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California. 

I  think  tiie  Sc-nalor  from  Illinois  very 
rightfully  said  that  now  he  mtends  to- 
morrow to  address  a  letter  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  seeking  information  re- 
garding the  inquiry  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California.  That  means  we 
will  need  more  time  in  order  to  deter- 
mine finally  what  should  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  tlie  bill,  until  tiic  Senator  hears 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Is 
that  not  a  reasonable  conclusion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  also  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  pointing  out  that  he  in 
efifect  has  been  taking  the  position,  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  legislation,  taken 
by  the  large  landowners  in  the  Central 
Valley  of  California.  This  seems  to  be 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  put  in  the  Record  to- 
day support  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  from  such 
groups  as  the  farmers'  union  and  labor 
groups. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     The  Grange. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Grange,  and  many 
of  those  people  interested  in  the  family 
farm  problems  of  California.  That  docu- 
mentation would  add  up  to  the  con- 
clusion, would  it  not.  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  certainly  not  the  position  being 
recommended  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois by  the  representatives  of  the  family 
farm  groups  of  California? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  California  and 
debate  this  issue  up  and  down  the 
Central  Valley  and  up  and  down  the 
coast  with  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  will  pay  my  own  way  to  Cali- 
fomia. and  I  am  ready  to  hold  Joint  de- 
bates in  Sacramento,  Bakersfield,  Fresno. 


8«n  FrnnclMfv  a«H  to*  Aniw^ea.  In 
fatt.  I  am  UHiu>i«^t  to  l»vie  a  cliaUeixa* 
now  to  the  i^rnatoi^  to  debate  this  Wonto. 

Let  vt.-*  itsH^unnt  U>e  bill  m  U\e  m<':\iv> 
hmr.  unul  Iho  |hhh>Io  ot  Cwhtwaia  h<»\"v 
had  a  chane<'  to  i>a.«  vu«>n  Ihe  matter. 

Mr.  CAl^noU.  and  Mr.  KUCHLL  ad* 
dit^'tsedtheChuir. 

Mr.  XXMTQLAS.  I  «m  Biad  to  yIeM 
first  to  the  Senatoi^  f  r\w  Colorodo. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shoxtld  like  to  ask  a 
QU^$tiot\  of  the  sonloi'  Senator  from  CaU> 
fornla. 

Mr.  KUCHHL.     Yes.  .^ir. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  sc\>^  information. 

As  I  undej-siood  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
California  to  the  Senator  from  Illtncls. 
it  is  whether  or  not  some  of  Ihe  waters 
flow^ing  from  the  nortii  into  the  San  Luis 
D.un  are  under  Ftdcral  contixil.  Is  it  not 
tiue  that  toi!:«y  waters  which  move 
throuch  MenJota  are  clearly  under  Fed- 
eral onlrol.  under  the  reclamation 
laws?  Is  it  not  true  that  such  waters 
Will  come  into  the  San  Luis  Reservoir? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes;  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  A&.sume  that  the  .State 
should  construct  a  parallel  system  for 
State  vatei-s.  i-unninq  to  the  east  of  the 
RTcndota.  or  the  San  lufs  wasteland,  as 
.shown  on  the  map.  That  would  be  State 
water.  Is  there  any  contention  that  such 
State  water  shall  be  under  Federal 
control? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  at  all:  and  if  I 
moy  elaborate  on  the  excellent  point  the 
Senator  is  maklnn.  let  me  say  this:  Pic- 
ture Calif-^rnia,  1  100  miles  long,  with  a 
wonderful  Federal  .system,  under  Federal 
rec'amation  law.  in  the  Central  Valley 
project,  which  is  in  being.  Then  picture 
a  second  system,  a  State  system,  parallel- 
ing it.  designed  to  bring  surplus  northern 
water  into  the  parched  and  arid  southern 
part  of  the  State.  If  there  were  two 
reservoir  sites,  and  if  the  State  developed 
one  reservoir  site  ar.d  the  Fodcral  Gov- 
ernment developed  the  second  reservoir 
site,  .so  tliat  there  would  be  two  parallel 
systems,  each  with  a  storage  reservoir, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  Califomia 
would  not  be  heard  to  say  that  the  State 
law  .'=hould  apply  on  the  Federal  system; 
and  I  know  that  my  friend  from  Illinois 
would  not  contend  that  the  Federal  law 
should  applv  to  the  State  system. 

Mr.  CARROIX.  I  have  listened  to  the 
very  excellent  debate  of  the  able  public 
servant,  the  .senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  I ;  and  I  think  he  makes  a 
pood  point.  I  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  to  consider  this  point 
very  carefuily: 

Is  it  not  true,  as  appears  from  a  study 
of  the  maps,  that  the  Federal  area  to 
be  served  is  clearly  defined?  If  the  area 
is  clearly  defined,  how  could  there  be 
confusion  and  commingling  of  water, 
imless  there  was  an  ulterior  purpose  in 
the  inclusion  of  section  6<a)  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  permit  me.  I  should  like  to 
continue  along  this  line. 

If  the  map  is  correct,  all  of  this  area 
comes  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
law. 
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Mr.  KVCMlU  Th%  MMlor  i»  ««r« 
few. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Aa  1  ^mtmUnC  »M 
Iho  i»M|»)t  ot  CaUtorati^  ^maI  la  Um 
money  lo  baiHi  UOt  irtoi  roMnrotr. 
Thry  woni  v»  iM  abottl  %ltO  mOUon  ot 
t4)c  people'!  money,  on  iho  baatt  ot  % 
loan. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    Ftw  IIM  miUion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mo»i  ot  wlOch  is  i^ 
imbursabie. 

Mr.  KUCUKL.    Tha  Sonalor  is  cor« 

Mr.  CARROLL.  X  believe  the  Senators 
from  California  should  live  serious  con- 
■Ideration  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  tliink  it  aould  clar- 
ify the  situation. 

There  is  no  contention  on  the  part  ot 
the  people  of  California  that  Uie  Federal 
Government  should  not  continue  to 
maintain  control,  under  Federal  recla- 
mation law,  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  water  which  comes  within  the  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  assume  that  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  control  State  water. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  That  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to  do  to  the 
State  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  State  wa- 
ter. The  additional  acreage  would  be 
Irrigated  by  water  largely  assembled 
through  prior  Federal  expenditures.  It 
would  be  commingled  water,  assembled 
and  distributed  through  commingled  fa- 
cilities, and  therefore  the  project  could 
not  be  isolated  as  an  exclusively  State 
project. 

If  we  permit  unlimited  landowner- 
ship  in  this  peripheral  area,  we  shall  en- 
close the  so-called  Federal  area  with 
an  area  largely  dominated  by  large  land- 
owners, and  we  shall  make  still  more 
difficult  the  task  of  maintaining  the  160- 
acre  limitation  within  the  original  block 
of  land  in  the  so-called  Federal  service 
area. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  At  this  point  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  are 
concerned  about  the  application  of  the 
160-acre  limitation.  Why  not  eliminate 
section  6'a>?  The  senior  Senator  from 
California  says  there  is  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  area  is  marked  out. 
Marked  out  for  what?  For  Federal  wa- 
ter.   For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    For  irrigation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  this  area  is  marked 
out  for  a  Federal  purpose,  it  comes  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  law.  does  it  not? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Therefore,  why  go 
into  the  question  of  the  commingling  of 
water,  and  try  to  legislate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate?  There  may  have  to  be  a 
judicial  determination  later.  Why  not 
meet  the  issue  in  the  proper  tribunal, 
and  in  the  proper  area? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
v.hy  not,  In  my  opinion. 


I  UUAk  U  tt  ikM  «)Mtr  «uty  Ot  lh%  CoA« 
tmi  to  iimU  Ml  Um  tntwii  with  which 
R  «Mftta  tefttkbUon.  I  sivkdied  ih* 
nmoh  ot  «y  tn«n«  tvom  Ortton  iMr. 
MoMti  ovorihe  wtolMMl.  laiMittwiUt 
Ihe  too^ara  ot  puUle  ORenelta  in  Call- 
tomla  over  the  >k>eeit«nd.  The  SnuIot 
from  liUnois  is  outt*  tvonk.  He  sa.\^ 
Ihal  he  oftort  Ihe  amendmeni  lo  eiimi- 
Aat»  section  t^a)  lo  throtUe.  hy  F^deiwi 
kfislaUon.  the  |»eoi»le  of  Califomia  in 
their  waterworks. 

Mr.  DOUQLAa  Mr.  President,  I  |ux>- 
test  That  is  a  gross  misstatement  of 
the  position  ot  the  Senator  tvnm  Illinois. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Our  friend  has  al- 
low^ed  himself  to  be  carried  aa'ay  by  the 
entitusiasm  of  his  advocacy. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  With  the  Presiding 
Officer  now  occupying  tlie  diair  IMr. 
EnclkI.  I  feel  comfortable  about  it 
( Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence m  his  fairne.^  as  a  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, when  he  is  in  the  chair.  He  may  be 
a  protagonist  of  his  case  on  the  floor,  but 
when  he  is  placed  in  the  chair.  I  think  he 
wid  decide  any  issue  put  to  him  on  the 
i>asis  of  parliamentary  law.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  am  comfortable  with  him  in 
the  chair,  but  I  feel  safe  with  him  in  the 
chair.    I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  my  friend  in 
those  sentiments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Califomia  would 
take  undue  advantage  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  or  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  note  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment  of  both 
Senators  from  Oregon.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  State  of  Califomia  is 
switching  water  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  Califomia  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.    That  is  all  right. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  de- 
signs on  the  Columbia  River,  too. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Careful 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Columbia  River 
has  one  of  the  greatest  flows  of  water 
in  the  country — approximately  180  mil- 
lion acre-feet  a  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
test my  friend's  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  now  being  carried  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not.  at  least 
not  until  I  finish  this  paragraph. 

There  have  been  articles  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  the  water  of  the  Columbia 
River  were  at  some  p>oint  hoisted  over 
some  of  the  mountains  or  brought 
through  a  tunnel  and  taken  down  to 
California,  because  California  can  put 
it  to  better  use  than  can  Oregon. 

Under  what  conditions  would  the 
water  be  taken?  For  whose  benefit?  For 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Oregon  or 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California? 


And  it  and  when  UHa  to  OOtronilft^ 
tor  wKoM  bWMai  woiM  lh%  w%lir  )M 
used  wiihin  C«UtortU«>  WmM  R  it 
Uktn  ihHO  torUkt  toMMttl  ot  Ite  iMtt 
tandownei^a.  trtM  m«  now  ailMnUlm  %o 
take  the  water  ot  norUmtn  OaUfomln. 
heM  back  and  then  channeM  down  by 
a  Pydeiwi  invealmenlt  Or  «^ttM  Ihey 
disirtbtttt  ii  tor  Um  benefli  ot  Iht  bvor« 
att*  people  ot  CaUtomia> 

I  believe  Ihe  Senators  trom  Orecon 
have  a  raal  mterest  in  this  issue. 

What  we  are  dotnit  now  will  ael  % 
precedent  tor  later  devtiopments.  It  I 
were  a  Senator  trom  Oreiron  I  would 
be  very  skittish  about  aec^Hing  any  of 
this  bill,  because  it  may  pave  the  way 
for  one  of  the  greatest  water  steals  and 
water  diversions  in  the  history  of  the 
NaUon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^Mitor  shield? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  am  grlad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  always  like  to  give 
our  Califomia  friends  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  but  we  watch  them.  There  has 
been  too  much  Columbia  River  diversion 
propaganda  coming  out  of  California  to 
allow  us  ever  to  abate  our  vigilance. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield, 
I  should  like  to  address  a  few  remarks 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll!. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  debate 
which  is  very  much  worthwhile,  and  has 
raised  the  same  question  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  been  raising  now  for 
the  third  afternoon  of  debate  on  this  is- 
sue. There  will  be  some  more  after- 
noons of  debate  on  this  issue,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  what  is  Involved. 

The  Senator  from  IIlmcHS  Is  quite 
right  in  his  reference  to  the  danger  of  a 
water  steal.  I  believe  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  with  section  6(a)  in  It.  has 
lurking  in  it  the  danger  of  the  greatest 
water  steal  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  steal  go 
through  the  Senate,  with  empty  seats 
confronting  us  for  the  most  part  dming 
this  debate,  to  be  voted  on  finally  by 
Senators  who  may  not  have  the  time, 
because  of  their  busy  schedules,  to  read 
the  Record. 

Therefore  I  believe  we  must  discuss 
the  subject  imtil  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try become  aware  of  what  is  involved 
here.  They  are  becoming  aware,  judg- 
ing by  the  increasing  number  of  mes- 
sages which  we  are  receiving,  even  from 
people  in  the  State  of  California.  I 
have  received  some  more  since  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  put  m  some  messages 
earlier  this  afternoon.  In  due  course  of 
time  I  shall  put  them  into  the  Record, 
on  my  own  time,  and  at  some  length. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  have  some  questions 
of  fact  here.  In  my  judgment,  we  are 
not  the  competent  group  to  decide  those 
questions  of  fact.  Those  questions  of 
fact,    as    tlie    Senator    from    Colorado 
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knows  as  a  lawyer,  are  operative  facts 
inherent  in  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  application  of  the  reclamation  laws 
to  specific  litigation  which  is  bound  to 
arise  in  the  future  no  matter  what  bill 
on  this  issue  we  should  pass. 

""•here  has  been  discussion  here  this 
afternoon,  as  there  was  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  last  Thursday  afternoon, 
of  the  problem  of  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  commingling  of  waters.  Let  me 
say  that  we  do  not  get  the  answer  by 
having  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  California,  or  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  whether  there  is  any  dis- 
pute about  the  commingling  of  waters  in 
this  matter.  There  is  such  a  dispute. 
There  is  a  great  dispute  about  it.  I  do 
not  purport  to  answer  that  question  this 
afternoon. 

I  wish  to  say.  however,  that  it  Is  a 
question  that  calls  for  the  presentation 
of  legal  proof  in  a  courtroom  as  to  what 
degree,  if  any,  there  is  a  commingling 
of  waters.  That  is  what  I  said  in  my 
legal  argument  last  Thursday,  and  I 
wish  to  refer  to  it  again  this  afternoon. 
This  is  not  the  forum  in  which  that  ques- 
tion and  the  next  question  I  will  raise 
in  my  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  should  be  raised.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  certain 
commingling  of  waters.  That  should  be 
for  judicial  determination.  The  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  service 
area  is  clearly  defined  is  disputed.  That 
ought  to  be  decided  in  a  courtroom,  not 
here.  It  involves  an  operative  fact.  It 
can  be  resolved  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining tc  what  extent  the  reclamation 
laws  apply  to  the  various  segments  of 
this  project. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  State  system  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Federal  system  in- 
volved in  this  project  is  a  question  of 
fact  which  is  in  dispute. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  time  and  time  again  in  the  debate 
that  we  could  not  raise  in  this  debate 
the  issue  of  whether  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion applies  to  the  new  land  which  is 
going  to  be  brought  under  irrigation  by 
the  project,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  bas'c  Federal  dam  proj- 
ect, with  the  deep  fr.  ^dation,  on  top  of 
which  it  is  proposed  u.at  some  State 
money  be  spent  for  a  superstructure 
which  will  make  It  p>ossible  to  store  more 
water  behind  the  dam.  Does  that  change 
the  water  into  State  water,  or  does  it 
leave  in  that  reservoir  Federal  water? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
know  that  we  cannot  determine  that 
question  of  fact  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  an  operative  question  of  fact 
inherent  in  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  application  of  the  reclamation  laws 
to  the  project. 

What  is  the  next  question  of  fact?  It 
has  been  stated  by  the  two  Senators 
from  California  that  they  plan  to  dig 
some  canals  or  channels  right  alongside 
of  the  Mendota  Canal  and  some  other 
Federal  canals,  taking  water  out  of  the 
reservoir  impounded  by  a  basic  Federal 
dam  on  which  a  superstructure  has  been 
built  with  the  use  of  State  money.  Let 
me  say  that  we  will  look  In  vain  through 
the  record  for  any  guarantee  that  that 


is  the  way  It  Is  going  to  be  done,  but 
let  us  assume  that  It  is  going  to  be  done 
that  way.  Does  that  make  it  State 
water  and  not  Federal  water?  It  is  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by 
litigation,  not  to  be  determined  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Let  us  move  into  another  question  of 
fact  which  is  involved  here.  What  is 
the  effect  of  section  6(a)?  It  is  pretty 
clear,  although  it  does  not  in  its  lan- 
guage mention  the  160-acre  limitation, 
that  those  who  want  it  kept  in  the  bill — 
the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.  and  all 
the  other  large  landowners — believe  that 
in  section  6<a)  they  have  a  gimmick 
whereby  they  will  be  able  to  have  the 
160-acre  limitation  removed  from  their 
land. 

Section  6fa>  is  not  neces.«ary  in  this 
bill,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  for  a  final  determination  as  to 
whether  the  160-acre  limitation  does  or 
does  not  apply.  However,  if  we  leave  it 
in  the  bill — and  this  is  what  the  senior 
Senator  from  California.  I  respectfully 
submit,  has  as  his  chief  motivation — it 
strengthens  the  waiver  of  the  160-acre 
limitation,  he  believes.  That  is  why  I 
say  to  the  two  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia— and  I  say  it  respectfully — I  do  not 
believe  they  are  being  fair  to  those  of 
us  from  the  great  water  resources  States 
of  the  West  to  put  us  in  a  position  where 
we  have  to  oppose  the  San  Luis  project, 
when  we  are  for  it.  because  they  have 
this  gimmick  in  section  6(a),  and  be- 
cause they  want  to  stack  the  case  against 
us. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  yet.  Because  they 
want  to  get  us  into  the  position  of  leav- 
ing 6<a>  in  the  bill,  and  in  that  way 
strengthen  the  big  land  companies  in 
litigation  which  is  bound  to  follow  as 
to  the  effect  of  section  6<a).  It  would 
strengthen  those  land  companies  in  the 
position  they  will  take,  namely,  that  the 
reclamation  laws  do  not  apply. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  say  to  the  two  Senators  again.  "You 
are  overlooking  some  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der support  which  you  would  get  from 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I 
believe  also  from  most  of  the  other  west- 
ern Senators,  if  we  were  to  pass  this  bill 
with  6ia)  omitted  from  it.  and  were  then 
to  present  to  the  committee,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  member, 
a  clean  bill  for  a  revision  of  the  reclama- 
tion laws.  On  such  a  revision  proposal 
we  would  be  found  going  along  with  some 
modification  of  the  reclamation  laws,  but 
not  for  such  a  modification  as  would 
waive  the  160-acre  limitation  on  the 
richest  land  area  in  this  country." 

We  say  "You  should  not  be  trying  to 
determine  that  matter  in  connection 
with  this  litigation." 

I  repeat  my  question  of  last  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  to  my  two  good  friends 
from  California:  Why  do  they  not  take 
section  6(a)  out  of  tlie  bill?  If  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  correctly,  he  is  raising  the 
same  question.  Why  do  they  not  take 
section  6!a)  out  and  let  the  matter  run 
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Its  course  through  the  judicial  processes 
of  the  country;  then  come  forth  with  a 
clean  bill  on  reclamation  law  amend- 
ments, and  let  us  work  together  as  a 
group  of  we.~tern  Senators  on  a  problem 
which  is  of  common  importance  to  all 
of  us? 

What  I  think  the  two  Senators  from 
California  are  doint?  is  putting  those  of 
us  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  in  a 
very  diflicult  position.  We  should  not 
be  asked  to  determine  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  answers  to  a  whole  series  of 
questions  which  ou^ht  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts  rather  thr.n  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  r-ik 
unanimous  consent,  th  it  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  losing  the  floor,  to  yield, 
first  to  the  Senator  from  California,  who 
wishes  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  that  I  may  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
say  this  for  my  colleague  as  well  as  for 
myself:  We  respect  the  right  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  his  opinion. 
But.  speaking  for  myself.  I  say  the  Sena- 
tor froni  Oregon  is  wrong  in  his  opinion, 
and  he  is  wrong  in  describing,  in  particu- 
lar, the  motivation  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both 
Senators  from  California  gave  the  most 
searching  scrutiny  to  the  Senate  Record 
of  last  week.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
telephoned  ijersons  who  represent  public 
agencies  in  California,  trying  to  ascer- 
tain if  ther«  were  a  way  in  which  v.e 
could  do  what  it  sometimes  seemed  to 
me,  from  statements  in  the  Record,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wanted  to  do,  and 
yet.  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  frankly  says  he  de- 
sires to  do. 

Here  is  an  instance  In  which  persons 
who  arc  skilled  lawyers  in  my  State,  and 
who  represent  public  agencies,  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the  po- 
sition he  takes,  would  have  .some  vigor- 
ous supporters  if  the  legislation  got  into 
the  court,  in  contending  that  judicial 
adoption  of  the  Douglas-Morse  e^nend- 
ment  would  mean  that  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation law  would  cover  all  the  waters 
coming  cut  cf  the  dam  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wi.sh  to  make  a  very 
short  answer  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon:   then  I  shall  take  my  seat. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason  why 
we  cannot  accede  at  this  late  date.  We 
disagree  with  what  th?  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Orep.on 
say.  but  we  also  do  not  want  to  run  the 
chance  that  our  disagreement  with  these 
two  estimable  Senators  will  be  miscon- 
strued. The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  tell  the 
people  of  Cr.Iifornia  how  they  shall  uti- 
lize their  waters.  The  fact  that  It  is 
simply  good  business  judgment  for  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Govcmmeut  to 
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sponsor  jointly  and  to  use  jointly  one 
reservoir  should  not  alter  that  situation. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I  do  not  speak  in  this  debate  for  any 
single  citizen  of  California.  I  speak  for 
the  people  of  California  who.  thiough 
their  oITicial  reprejientativcs.  this  year 
were  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  language  which  should  be  used.  I 
think  we  have  a  duty  clearly  to  say  to 
our  fellow  Senators  what  the  intention 
oi  the  bill  is.  That  is  the  extent  of  what 
I  liave  tried  to  do  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield.  *o  that  I 
may  make  a  brief  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
po.se. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  which  Paul  Douglas  and 
W.WNC  Morse  could  possibly  say  in  this 
debate  which  would  change  the  recla- 
mation laws  of  the  country  as  they  ^re 
now  on  the  books.  There  is  not  one 
single  thing  I  could  say  in  the  debate 
which  would  cau.se  any  court,  includmg 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  any  way  to  be  released  in  any  degree 
from  its  judicial  obligation  to  apply  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  as  they  are. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  Congies.<»  wants 
them  to  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Let  me  finish. 
There  is  not  a  thing  we  can  say  which 
would  change  the  Federal  reclamation 
la\v.s. 

But  if  the  Senators  from  California 
get  by  with  ."^ection  6<a).  it  Is  our  fear 
that  by  legislation  they  will  be  chang- 
ing the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  and 
the  couits  would  have  to  follow  that 
cliange  made  by  a  statute  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California, 
is  overlooking.  I  think,  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  said.  He  seetos  to 
think  there  is  a  variation  or  a  difference 
between  that  and  what  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  .said.  Let  us  assume 
there  is  a  variance.  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  there  is.  but  let  us  assume  there 
is.  It  would  not  make  a  single  bit  of 
difference  in  a  court,  because  the  court 
has  the  job  of  determining  what  the 
application  of  the  reclamation  laws  is 
to  the  San  Luis  project.  But  put  sec- 
tion 6<a>  in  the  law.  and  the  hands  of 
the  court  are  tied,  becau.se  the  court  will 
have  been  told,  under  section  6<a>.  in 
effect,  ih  my  opinion,  that  the  reclama- 
tion laws  are  modified  by  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Modified  how? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  court  may 
find  that  the  160-acre  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  comingled  waters.  We 
want  to  find  out  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Oh  no;  we  want  to 
determine  how  to  legislate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  want  to  know 
whether  the  law  applies.  So  we  ask: 
Why  are  the  Senators  from  California 
n:t  willing  to  take  the  reclamation 
laws  as  they  are  now  on  the  books? 
Why  do  they  want  to  question  the 
reclamation  laws  by  this  provision  of 
the  bill  rather  than  by  a  separate,  dis- 
tinct reclamation  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oreson  that  it  is  the  duly  of  the 


legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
to  pass  legislation  with  regard  to  a 
specific  intention.  Congress  ought  to 
indicate  what  the  intention  is  by  the 
lefiislation  it  enacts. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we  aban- 
don our  responsibility  if  we  simply  say 
this:  Let  the  courts  decide.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  mistake  my  inten- 
tion w  iih  respect  to  an  understanding  of 
the  bill  with  section  6<a)  in  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  think  the  Senator  is 
tryin^i  to  amend  the  reclamation  law. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     To  what  extent? 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  not  having  the  160- 
acre  limitation  apply  to  new  lands,  as 
they  relate  to  Federal  waters.  The  Sen- 
ator says  it  does  not  affect  Federal 
waters.  I  say  let  us  leave  the  lav.s  as 
they  are  and  let  the  courts  determine 
the  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
come  to  an  honest  agreement.  Let  us 
see  if  both  sides  can  honestly  agree  to 
something. 

Docs  the  Senator  from  Oregon  agree 
that  any  person  in  California  who  ob- 
tains water  from  the  State  of  California 
by  entering  Into  a  contract  with  the 
State  to  purcha.se  a  certain  amount  of 
water  ought  to  follow  State  law-,  and  not 
Federal  law? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Where  Federal  water  is 
not  involved. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  "where  Federal  water  is  not  in- 
volved"? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  point  out.  The  Senator 
is  trying  to  determine  that  question  on 
the  floor  in  relation  to  his  project.  I 
.say  the  question  ought  to  be  determined 
by  the  application  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws,  as  the  courts  flnd  them  to  be 
in  a  specific  case. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  But  what  does  the 
Senator  believe  Federal  waters  to  be? 
How  would  he  define  them? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  all  depend 
on  the  operative  facts  of  each  individual 
case  which  came  before  the  court.  There 
can  be  no  other  answer.  How  can  we 
look  into  the  future  and  decide  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  particular  ap- 
phcation  of  the  general  principle  of 
each  individual  case  which  the  Senator 
from  California  wants  to  rai.se? 

I  simply  say  that  where  Federal  wa- 
ters are  involved.  I  want  the  160-acre 
limitation  to  apply.  If  there  is  a  case  of 
solel>'  State  waters,  of  courre  it  does  not 
apply ;  that  is  up  to  the  .State  legislature 
to  determine. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Bui  we  use  the  terms 
"State  wate  -s"  and  "Federal  waters." 
Good  heavens.  Mr.  President.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  State  waters  in  one  in- 
stance, in  one  part  of  a  State,  and  Fed- 
eral waters,  in  another. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  admitted  that 
fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  our  point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  tet  me  try  to  be  help- 
ful. I  thought  for  a  moment  there  jvos 
an  opportunity  to  get  together.  I  am 
afraid  now  there  is  not.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  terms  are  used.  All  we  tried 
to  do,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  was  to  indicate  that  State 


law  would  follow  the  State  system,  and 
that  the  fact  that  one  dam  would  serve 
a  Federal  reclamation  project  and  a 
State  system,  as  well,  was  not  a  basis  for 
applying  the  law  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  law  of  the  State. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  I  do  not  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  is  giving  suffi- 
cient v,eight  to  what  the  March  17.  1959. 
hearings  show  some  of  his  constituents, 
representing  the  large  landholders  of 
California,  clearly  implied  v/as  their  in- 
tention. We  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
section  6ta)  of  the  bill,  which  we  believe 
is  designed  to  carry  out  tlie  intention  of 
the  large  landowners  of  California — 
which  is  to  scuttle  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ore,<on  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  stated  what  I 
believe  the  intention  to  be.  The  Senator 
from  Cahfornia  .^^ays  I  am  mistaken. 
That  is  his  interpretation.  We  have 
stated  ours.  Certainly  both  of  us  have 
a  right  to  state  our  own  interpretations. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Now  let  the  courts  de- 
termine the  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  But  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  In  the 
committee,  no  vote  on  that  question  was 
taken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  my  colleague  is  a 
member  of  that  committee.  He  is  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  he  does  not  think  that 
point  of  view  was  given  the  considera- 
tion it  should  have  been  given  in  the 
committee.  After  having  voted  in  the 
committee  for  the  Senator's  bill,  now  he 
has  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
has  observed  for  the  first  time  the  prob- 
lem that  is  hidden  in  the  bill;  and  the 
Senator  has  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Here  is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Carroll),  who  has  been  raising 
some  questions  which  I  believe  are  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  that  he,  too,  is 
making.  He  is  asking,  "Why  do  you  not 
go  along  with  the  proposal  to  strike  out 
section  6<a)?"  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  can 
speak  for  himself  as  to  what  he  is  going 
to  do. 

But  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  great  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  in  favor  of  this  bill; 
and  the  great  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  in  favor  of  this  bill;  and  the  great 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  may.  I  believe,  rise  and 
say  that  he  has  changed  his  position  on 
this  matter.  My  point  .simply  is  that 
there  are  differences  of  opinion.  I  re- 
sp>ect  the  right  of  my  colleagues  to  have 
differences  of  opinion.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  who  differ  should  sim- 
ply roll  over  and  say,  "All  right;  we  will 
abandon  what  we  in  good  faith  believe." 
We  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
public  agencies.  We  have  not  talked 
with  large  landowners  or  with  anyone 
from  our  State  who  has  not  had  a  pub-  ^ 
lie   interest.     Tii-l  is  why  I  want  the 
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Senate  to  proceed  in  good  time  to  vote 
this  issue  either  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
quote  Senators  without  their  permission. 
However,  the  Senator  from  California 
has  just  mentioned  some  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  among  whom  is  at  least  one  who 
has  told  me  that  section  6 'a)  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  He  says  this  issue 
was  not  raised  in  the  committee. 

I  have  just  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ch\vezI.  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  object  to 
my  quoting  him  now.  He  asked  that  the 
Senate  not  vote  on  thi.s  matter  until 
tomorrow,  because  he  wishes  to  be  here  to 
vote  to  strike  section  6' a)  from  the  bill. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  never  gave  con.sideration  to  the 
points  we  are  makinp  in  regard  to  sec- 
tion 6<a) ,  points  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  1  has  brought  out 
so  eloquently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  section  6<a)  is  pregnant  with 
great  abuse,  so  far  as  the  future  of 
reclamation  law  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  in  my  judgment 
the  position  the  Senator  takes  is  preg- 
nant with  great  damage  to  the  people  of 
California. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  senetic  ellects  of  this  pro- 
vision will  be  extremely  unfortunate  and 
will  produce  malformations  in  the  body 
politic  of  California. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glcd  to  yield. 
In  fact,  I  believe  I  have  received  unani- 
mous con.'-ent  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Caliiornia  that  the 
more  I  listen  to  this  debate,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  my  coUeaEUos  have 
almost  reached  a  point  of  agreement. 
I  .'••ay  this  very  seriously.  For  example, 
a  little  while  ago  I  asked  about  the  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  Federal  system.  It 
would  seem  that  tliat  area  has  been  very 
clearly  defined. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  suppose  in  the 
parallel  system  of  which  we  speak— and 
in  that  comiection  we  have  referred  to 
the  map — some  State  waters  were  to 
come  through. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Co^ondo  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  a  parallel 
system;  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point. 
The  second  system  will  be  a  commint^led 
system  almost  throughout  its  course. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Regardless  of  that, 
my  point  is  that  if  it  involves  State 
water  which  goes  upon  some  Federal 
area — and  this  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  makes,  and  I  believe  it  is 
an  important  point — we  cannot  deter- 
mine that,  to  use  his  expression,  as  an 
op?rative  fact.  That  question  must  be 
determined  by  the  courts,  on  the  basi.s  of 
the  testimony  of  engineers — competent 
V.  itaesses  and  experts. 


I  am  very  serious  about  this  matter. 
As  the  two  Senators  from  California 
know.  I  want  to  vote  for  this  project.  I 
know  the  real  problems  which  confront 
the  people  of  California.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple are  very  seriously  affected.  I  was  in 
that  area  a  few  months  ago,  and  I  think 
of  the  6  million  people  in  and  around  the 
Los  Angeles  area  and  the  desperate  need 
for  water.  I  do  not  share  the  viewpoint 
of  some  of  my  col'eaKues;  namely,  that 
water  is  not  needed  for  the  land.  I 
think  it  is  needed. 

I  know  thcie  will  be  a  financial  wind- 
fall for  certain  landowners;  but  that  pre- 
sents another  question. 

The  question  before  us.  as  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Orei;on  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  ma-ie  plain,  is  how- 
are  we  to  preserve  the  Fe:!oral  Teclama- 
tion  system. 

I  am  sure  the  rcnat.r  from  Califci'nia 
is  very  sincere.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
has  no  ulterior  purpose;  I  r.m  convinced 
that  he  docs  not  intend  t.  undermine  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   1  hat  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Theiefore,  I  appeal  to 
his  irood  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  I 
believe  the  people  of  his  SLatp  will  untler- 
stand.  If  we  can  move  ahead  h?re,  I  will 
stand  on  his  side  and  I  will  fight  for 
him.  But,  as  a  membe*  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  tliink  we  must  face  this  issue, 
which  was  not  broujiht  up  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
raised  certain  question.s.  This  is  not 
an  attempt  to  defeat  the  project.  Cali- 
fornia will  get  this  project,  in  my  opin- 
ion; but  I  believe  California  should  bow 
a  little,  and  should  let  the  bill  go  to  con- 
ference until  there  is  further  study,  and 
should  lot  it  go  to  the  courts,  if  neces- 
sary— althouBh  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  wants  it  to  go  to 
the  courts.  But  tiicre  is  the  problem  of 
commingling. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Frc-jidcnt,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorr.do  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  to  listen  to  lan- 
guage which  I  think  was  recommended 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
author  of  the  report  in  the  House  of 
Roprerentativcs.  Representative  E.  F. 
SisK.  Here  is  what  ho  suggests  in  place 
of  the  present  section  6  a): 

The  State's  use  of  Jo;nt-use  facilities  au- 
thorized by  and  constructed  In  accordnnce 
v.'lth  t!ils  act  sh^U  not  c-.use  the  rrdcml 
rprlam.-'.tion  laws  to  be  Rpp!lc?b!e  to  water 
d^Uvcricii  or  to  tl^e  ur.e  of  cirnlnnee  fncllStles 
serving  Innds  under  contmct  with  the  State 
to  receive  a  water  supply,  outside  of  the 
Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  Ucicr.bed 
In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior entitled  "San  Luis  Unit.  Central  Valley 
Project,"  doted  December  7,  1056. 

Does  not  that  have  some  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     It  hr.s  great  interest. 

But  this  is  the  reason  v.hy  I  think  the 
matter  should  go  to  the  other  House: 
Wtien  we  spe^ik  of  a  contract,  that  is  an 
important  point.  But  suppose  there  is 
a  contracting  agency  within  the  Federal 
system,  too.  Then  we  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  commingling.  That  is  what  some 
are  ajraid  of.    Fur  inc'.:.ncc,  suirpose  the 


great  landowners  come  und?r  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

Then  they  are  bound  by  Fcdr>ral  law. 
I  do  not  know  whether  t'lis  point  has 
been  brought  out  in  the  dibate.  I  was 
not  going  to  name  any  narnoj;  but.  en 
the  of]ier  hand.  I  do  n-:*  think  it  would 
make  any  difference  if  I  did.  Let  us  say 
Southern  Pacific  owns  land  in  fiis  area. 
I  do  not  know  ho'v  much  it  does  own  in 
the  area.  Do?s  anyone  doubt  for  a  min- 
ute that  the  great  landowners  will  not 
have  a  tremendous  financial  windfall? 
VVny?  Because  when  water  is  put  on 
this  rich  land,  the  value  of  the  propcicy 
is  enhanced  greatly. 

Mr  KUCHEL.    But  they  cnnnot  get  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  testimony  of  six 
Members  of  Congress  is  that  the  value  of 
the  lanr*.  v.ill  be  increased  on  an  aver.^ge, 
$577  an  acre.  The  Southern  Pacific  Land 
Co.  has  testified  it  owns  120,000  acres  In 
this  area.  Therefore,  if  the  coinp:ii.y 
get.s  the  water  and  holds  onto  the  land, 
it  will  benefit  to  the  de,{rec  of  $70  mil- 
lion. T'lat  is  what  is  really  involved 
here.  There  are  similar  large  land  hold- 
ings, perhaps  not  of  this  magnitude,  but 
running  Into  10.000.  20.000.  and  30.000 
acres.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  StJ«ndard 
Oil  Co.  owns  more  than  ICO. 000  acres — 
most  of  it.  however,  outside  the  Imme- 
diate San  Luis  area.  And  the  Kern 
County  Land  Co.  appears  to  have  the 
largest  holdings  of  any — south  of  the  so- 
called  Federal  service  area. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  the  real  point 
wiiich  is  rai.sed.  and  I  want  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  KuchelI 
to  listen  ve:-y  closely.  All  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  is  accurate  but  for 
one  thing.  Under  cither  the  Federal 
reclamation  law  or  a  regulation  under 
that  law,  ns  I  unden-^t-^nd  it,  if  land- 
o-vners  contract  for  water  upon  the  land, 
which  v.111  make  it  valuable,  within  a 
certain  period — 10  years— they  muot 
dive.-t  themselves  of  the  land,  and  that 
land  will  be  broken  up  into  small  units. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  At  the  prices  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
praire  the  land. 

Mr.  CARHOLL.  J'eriiajxs  that  will 
help  us  on  the  question  of  spcculatibn. 
That  fact  pre^z^nls  the  real  issue,  'ihat 
is  wiiy  I  should  like  to  have  both  Sena- 
tors from  C-.Iifornia  li.sten.  This  is 
something  that  perhaps  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  not  thought 
about.  I  have  treat  confidence  in  his 
integrity.  Let  us  a^^ume  that  in  a  Fed- 
eral area  a  contract  is  entered  into  for 
FeJeral  water.  Let  us  assume  a  con- 
tract is  entered  into  for  Slate  v.  aler. 
There  is  a  commi.iiiling  of  the  water  on 
the  land  by  virtue  of  the  contracts. 
Tho:,e  involved  may  sry.  We  arc  not 
bound  under  the  10-year  rule,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not  bound 
to  set  the  vulue  of  cur  land." 

Mr.  KUCHFJi.  Under  this  proposed 
Ic'j'slation,  that  simply  could  not  hap- 
pen. It  li  provided  that  before  the  dam 
shp.U  be  const  ruct?d  .or  joint  use.  the 
S'.aie  and  the  Federal  Governments  must 
enter  into  a  contract.  There  will  be  no 
problems  cf  dual  jurisdiction  over  a 
given  area. 

The  State  project  here  contemplated 
is  called  4.he  leawiicr  ln.er  project.     It  is 
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overwhelmingly  in  the  interest  of  water 
supply,  for  example,  for  the  housewife 
who  lives  in  my  hometown  of  Anaheim 
and  who  needs  water.  Why  is  there  a 
need  for  such  water?  The  State  of 
California  is  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with 
Arizona  lover  the  use  of  water.  God 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  The 
Upper  Colorado  River  project  is  a  reality. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  need 
water.  The  project  under  discussion  will 
be  one  way  of  bringing  water,  which  is 
wasted  by  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
into  the  populous  Los  Angeles  area. 

It  is  true  that  subsequent  to  the 
Feather  River  project  there  will  be  other 
projects  consti-ucted  under  State  works. 
It  is  also  true  that  State  water  may  stili 
be  desired  for  agricultural  purposes — I 
do  not  know — but  it  is  not  going  to  take 
plare  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  willins  to  go  on 
record  as  to  my  legislative  intent.  I 
tliink  the  State  of  California  should  have 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  its  own 
waters. 

Mr.  KUCHB  L.    I  thank  my  friend— as 
Colorado  should  have  over  its  own  waters. 
Mr.  CARROLL.    .That  is  right.     But, 
by  the  same  token,  when  there  is  water 
witl.in  the  Federal  reclamation  system, 
theie  is  no  question  that  it  is  subject  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     And  should  be. 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Vei-j-  well,  but  here  is 
tlie  point,  and  now  we  get  off  on  a  tan- 
aviu  argument,  and  we  get  into  other 
arKuments   which   go   to   the  merits   of 
whc-her  this   proposal  would   be   good 
legiilaUon.    I  think  great  harm  will  be 
done  if  section  6(a)    is  not  withdrawn 
and  we  let  the  bill  go  to  the  other  House 
containing  that  section.    There  will  be 
ample  time  to  argue  and  to  consider  this 
matter.    The  question  will  be  under  con- 
.sideration in  the  other  body.   Represent- 
ative Sisxs  amendment  may  be  offered. 
There  will  be  time  to  study  and  examine 
it.    I 

There  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  that, 
however  unwitting,  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  tonindermine  the  effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws,  which  are  vital  to 
the  West.  Whether  that  feeling  is 
founded  on  fact,  the  question  has  been 
raised.  The  more  I  think  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  more  I  listen  to  the  debate, 
the  more  I  feel  section  6<a)  must  come 
out  o(f  the  bill. 

M^.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mt.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  He  comes  from 
one  of  the  irrigation  States.  It  is  well 
known  that  tho.se  representing  the  16 
or  19  irrigation  States  are  a  band  of 
brothers.  They  generally  stand  to- 
gether for  appropriations. 

May  I  say  that  in  these  projects  they 
are  bleeding  the  rest  of  the  country 
whitt. 

.-  In  the  first  place,  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  lis  absorbed  in  flood  control  opd 
navigtation  aspects  of  the  projects,  en 
which  there  is  no  return.  Another  por-'. 
tion  bf  the  cost  is  absorbed  in  power 
projects,  when  it  really  should  be 
char.rsed  to  irrigation.  Then,  on  the  J 
small  portion  which  is  charged  to  irri- 
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gation,  no  interest  is  paid.  Then  the 
principal  which  is  repaid  is  impoimded 
and  not  returned  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, but  is  used  for  further  reclamation. 

Believe  me.  the  reclamation  States 
have  made  all  the  other  States  pay.  If 
blood  be  tlie  price  of  reclamation,  we 
have  paid  in  full.  There  is  a  revolt 
coming  from  the  sections  of  the  country, 
which  pay  the  taxes  in  large  part. 

However,  in  this  particular  instance. 
I  am  willing  to  swallow  my  .scruples  if 
only  we  can  be  assured  that  this  sub- 
sidy will  be  used  to  help  the  family-sized 
farm,  and  not  help  the  big,  agrarian, 
feudal  landholders  in  this  area. 

What  is  it  in  the  Federal  reclamation 
law  that  the  two  Senators  from  Cah- 
fomia  want  to  avoid?  They  say  they  do 
not  want  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
to  apply  in  this  500,000-acre  block  of 
land — of  course  they  never  tell  us  pre- 
cisely where  or  how  much  it  is— which 
will  be  brought  in  after  the  initial 
440.000  acres  are. 

Why?  There  is  only  one  answer— be- 
cause they  do  not  want  the  160-acre 
limitation  to  apply.  The  Senators  will 
not  come  out  openly  and  say  that,  but 
that  is  the  reason. 

There  is  no  question  of  States'  rights 
involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
California  does  not  have  any  law  on  this 
subject  at  present. 

Knocking  out  section  6(a)  would  not 
replace  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
with  a  State  law.  A  vacuum  would  be 
left.  There  should  not  be  a  vacuum 
left  in  this  area  any  more  than  there 
should  be  a  vacuum  left  in  nature.  We 
do  not  want  a  vacuum  in  the  law.  be- 
cause into  that  vacuum  will  rush  the 
big  landowners  with  their  possession 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  in  some 
cases  over  a  hundred  thousand  acre,  so 
that  they  will  get  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  land,  to  the  extent  of  $600 
an  acre,  on  an  average,  wliich  will 
mean  enormous  benefits.  From  whom? 
These  benefits  will  come  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  this  process  the  entire  irrigation 
and  reclamation  program  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  so  besmeared  and  discredited 
that  an  indignant  public  will  repudiate 
the  whole  thing. 

I  havq  been  greatly  pleased  to  observe 
the  way  the  reclamation  bloc  seems  to 
be  breaking  up,  and  how  one  Member 
after  another  will  rise  in  his  place  to 
urge,  in  the  interest  of  reclamation  as 
a  whole,  that  section  6(a)  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  Sehator  from  Colorado  is  a  loyal 
member  of  the  reclamation  bloc,  al- 
though he  is  also  a  great  public  servant. 
The  two  Senators  from  Oregon  have 
served  notice  on  the  Senators  from  Cah- 
fomia  that  they  cannot  go  along  with 
section  6(a).  There  has  been  unofficial 
testimony  from  others,  yet  these  Sena- 
tors hold  on  to  section  6(a)  because,  I 
believe,  the  large  landowners  who  agreed 
to  this  bill  do  not  want  the  160-acre 
limitation  law  applied. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia speak  of  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
govermnent.    As  they  look  at  it,  one 


part  of  this  project  is  to  be  Federal,  and 
another  distinct  part  is  to  be  State. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  whole 
additional  investment  will  be  built  upon 
the  existing  Central  Valley  project,  upon 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have  already  ex- 
pended $630  million,  and  upon  which 
they  are  pledged  to  spend  an  additional 
$230  miUion,  or  a  total  of  $860  million. 
Fui-thennore.  the  bill  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $290  million  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  San  Luis  Dam  and  for  other 
works,  and  authorizes  another  $190  mil- 
lion for  a  distribution  system  in  the 
offing.  Roughly  we  are  going  to  have  a 
prior  investment  of  $1.3  billion. 

And  what  is  the  State's  share  of  all  of 
this?  The  State  says.  "We  will  pay  some 
of  the  added  costs  of  the  foundations, 
which  have  to  be  dug,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$10  million  to  $17  million."  This  is  CaU- 
fornia's  immediate  contribution.  This  is 
the  partnership. 

This  is  a  marvelous  partnership  for 
California,  to  be  able  to  put  up  $10  mil- 
lion to  $17  million  and  have  the  use  of 
$1.3  billion.  It  puts  in  the  shade  the  so- 
called  50-50  principle  of  the  hash  made 
out  of  one  horse  and  one  rabbit.  It  is 
much  worse.  It  is  more  like  one  mole- 
cule compared  to  a  tremendous  aggrega- 
tion of  material. 

Then  there  are  vague  promises  about 
the  futuie. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
whole  project  is  dependent  upon  many 
prior  Federal  projects,  including  the 
great  dams  up  north  at  the  base  of 
Shasta,  which  I  have  enumerated. 

There  is  the  exclusive  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  Delta  Cross  channel  or 
canal,  which  will  be  used  to  take  water 
from  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  pump- 
ing station. 

Cheap  Federal  power  will  be  used  to 
lift  the  water  from  the  Sacramento 
Basin  into  the  San  Joaquin  Basin,  for 
the  so-called  Federal  part  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  possibly  for  the  later  additions, 
and  so  on. 

The  San  Luis  Dam  will  be  a  joint 
facility 

The  Oroville  Dam,  which  has  been 
heralded  as  an  exclusive  State  project, 
is  to  have  a  large  Federal  investment  of 
"at  least" — those  were  Governor  Knight's 
words — $75  million. 

Yet  these  new  additions  are  said  to 
be  exclusively  State  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  full  naked- 
ness of  this  project  is  becoming  manifest. 
I  should  say  that  the  partnership  is  like 
the  celebrated  cartoon  which  John  M. 
Baer  used  to  draw  and  have  published 
in  the  magazine  Labor,  in  which  he  had 
one  section  of  the  country  feeding  the 
cow  and  another  section  of  the  country 
milking  the  cow.  This  is  the  partner- 
ship. The  r^t  of  the  Nation  will  feed 
greenbacks  into  the  Central  Valley 
projects — hard-earned  money  for  which 
people  all  over  the  country  have  worked 
for.  and,  which  they  have  paid  in 
taxes — and  the  people  who  will  milk  the 
project  will  be  the  big  landowners  of 
the  valley. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  really  what  is  at 
stake  if  we  do  not  strike  out  the  section 
6(a)    which  seeks  to  bar  Reclamation 
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law  from  any  application  to  their  Joint 
project. 

Unless  there  are  further  questions  I 
am  disposed  to  yield  the  floor.  If  there 
are  any  Members  of  Uie  Senate  who  wish 
to  interrogate  me  I  would  not  wish  to 
disappoint  them,  but  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY   FOR    OLD-AGE    AND    SURVI- 
VORS INSURANCE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  both 
houses  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  have 
met  to  memorialize  this  Congress  to  re- 
duce age  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  to  60 
years  of  age.     Like  all  memorials  from 
this  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
this  is  bipartisan.     The  Wisconsin  As- 
sembly is  55  to  45  Democratic,  the  State 
senate  is  20  to  13  Republican. 

I  am  glad  to  commend  this  memorial 
to  my  colleagues. 

As  one  who  has  been  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  plant  gates  in  my  State  over 
the  past  6  years  and  talked  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working  people,  I  can 
say  without  qualification  that  no  single 
action  of  the  Congress  would  be  more 
warmly  welcomed  by  working  people 
throughout  Wisconsin  than  the  reduc- 
tion in  social  security  agre  eligibility 
which  this  memorial  propHJses. 

I  can  recall  very  well  sitting  in  the 
Senate  gallery  some  14  years  ago,  when 
I  was  in  the  Army  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, and  hearing  "Mr.  Republican" — 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  of  Ohio — talk  of 
the  golden  day  when  American  citizens 
could  retire  at  an  earlier  age.  As  I  re- 
call, he  may  have  mentioned  60  as  the 
objective  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
that  such  a  retirement  provision  would 
be  very  expensive.  It  would  require  a 
sharp  increase  m  social  security  taxes  on 
both  employees  and  employers,  but  I 
think  the  suggestion  nevertheless  has 
very  great  merit:  and  I  suggest  my  col- 
leagues can  benefit  from  careful  study 
of  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  in  social 
security  age  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  immediately  fol- 
lowing tliese  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  4,  A 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
reduce  age  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 

Whereas  there  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  Job6 
across  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  automation  or  the  use  of  modern- 
ized machinery  has  enabled  Industry  to  boost 
production  while  the  job  market  sags  fur- 
ther: and 

Whereas  unemployment  in  Wisconsin  1b 
still  widespread:  and 

Whereas  people  over  60  years  of  age  with  no 
special  skills  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  Jobs;  and 

Whereas  the  employment  outlook  for  young 
people  is  considerably  dimmed  because  older 
workers  with  seniority  rights  are  continued 
at  arduous  taikg  which  tax  their  strength 


and  vitality  In  order  to  meet  requirements 
under  present  retirement  plans:  Mow,  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assemhly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reevaluate  the 
age  requirements  for  eligibility  for  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
Vide  social  security  for  unemployed  older 
workers  at  an  earlier  age;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  EJlsenhower, 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Wisconsin,  to  Senators  Proxmire 
and  Wiley  and  to  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
tive body  of  each  State. 

Phillip  Ash, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Georce  Molinaro, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
NoK.VAN    C.    Andehson, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


AWARD  TO  CANON  CITY  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Canon  City.  Colo.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  won  recognition  for  its  outstandmg 
achievement  in  developing  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  tlic  American  economic 
system. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  gave  its  top  av.ard  of  1958 
to  the  Canon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  its  economic  understanding  program, 
and  I  believe  it  an  honor  which  was  well 
deserved.  I  am  most  happy  at  the  prize- 
winning  activity. 

Dr.  Kon  Wyatt.  Sr.  Is  president  of  the 
Canon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
George  Reitemeier  is  the  manager  of 
the  livewire  organization.  Joe  Chap- 
man is  another  leader  in  the  very  worth- 
while program  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  Canon  City  organization  to  re- 
ceive this  national  honor. 

Canon  City  has  many  attractions. 
The  bridge  acro.ss  the  Royal  Gorge  at  this 
place  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
sights  in  the  Nation. 

But  Canon  City  Is  not  dependent  on 
spectacular  scenery  to  justify  Its  ex- 
istence. It  has  a  population  of  17,500, 
has  good  schools  and  churches,  manu- 
facturing, industry,  fine  homes  and  hap- 
py people. 

But  the  chamber  of  commerce  Inau- 
gurated a  program  which  is  worthy  of 
high  prai.se,  and  this  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  when 
it  presented  its  top  award  to  the  Canon 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  business  relations  committee  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  was  formed 
in  Canon  City  only  slightly  more  than  2 
years  ago.  Its  program  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  divisions  within  the  com- 
munity and  the  lack  of  real  cooperation 
with  the  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life 
came  from  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  each  other's  problems.  This  was  the 
basis  for  the  program  which  has  de- 
veloped national  recognition. 

It  was  felt  the  best  start  for  such  a 
program  was  to  draw  together  the  busi- 
ness people  of  the  community.  The  dis- 
cussion group  program  was  the  kickoff. 
The  results  of  closer  unity  and  coopera- 
tion were  felt  immediately  in  the  busi- 


ness area.  The  other  groups*  programs 
were  then  inaugurated,  and  within  a 
few  short  months  walls  and  barriers 
which  divided  the  groups  within  the 
community  were  torn  down. 

With  this  new  climate  of  relationsViips 
the  Canon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  many  steps  forward  in  .solving  com- 
munity, social  and  labor  problems. 

Among  the  outstanding  programs 
offered  during  the  year  was  a  Business- 
Clerrry  Day.  Ministers  of  many 
churches  attended  all-day  ses-^ions  at 
six  divcsifled  business  firms.  In  this 
manner  many  concepts  not  correctly 
understood  were  explained,  which  dis- 
pelled the  error  from  the  minds  of  the 
participants.  A  similar  program  was 
carried  out  for  the  teachers  and  edu- 
cators of  Canon  City,  and  later  the 
businessmen  visited  the  schools. 

Over  50  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  participated  in  a  17-week 
cou-se  in  basic  economics  to  prepare 
themselves  to  tell  the  story  of  free  en- 
terpiise.  These  students  of  business 
acted  as  hosts  to  the  many  groups  which 
were  exposed  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  economic  problems  and  their  Influ- 
ence on  Social  and  political  i.ssucs.  The 
cour.«e  provided  the  opportunity  to  many 
to  gain  their  first  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics. Guest  speakers  were  frequent, 
and  told  the  story  of  free  enterprise 
and  its  advantacos. 

This  outstandiniT  program  bi:)ught 
about  better  team  play  in  the  commu- 
nity, -^nd  I  am  most  happy  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Coirimerce  has  selected  the 
Canon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
its  top  award  in  promoting  economic 
understanding. 


SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CATHOLIC  CZECH  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER    NAROD 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
16th  the  Catholic  C^ech  American  news- 
paper. tl;e  Narod  will  publish  an  anniver- 
sary issue  marking  its  65th  year  of  unin- 
terrupted existence. 

This  newspaper  was  founded  as  a  daily 
by  the  late  Right  Reverend  Abbot  Pro- 
copius  Neuzil.  O.A.B.,  In   1894.     It  was 

published  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of 
St.  Procopius  Abbey  as  a  daily  until  1954, 
when  it  was  changed  to  a  semi-weekly 
publication. 

Originally  its  publication  was  entirely 
in  the  Czech  language.  It  is  published 
at  this  tin.e  in  that  language  with  a  12- 
page  supplement  in  the  English  language. 

It  has  sened  the  cause  of  America 
well  among  Immigrants  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  many  ways,  toward  the  goal  and 
objectives  of  good  American  citizenship. 
Traditionally,  it  has  taken  a  leading  role 
In  many  Catholic  social  and  charitable 
endeavors  among  the  Czech  CathoUc 
people. 

In  more  recent  years.  It  has  taken  Its 
place  among  those  foremost  in  vigorously 
exposing  and  opposing  communism  in 
this  country.  Especially  has  it  striven  to 
counteract  the  Communist  lies  and  prop- 
aganda which  are  circulated  rmong  and 
directed  against  Americans  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  origin. 
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The  leaders  and  the  publishers  of  this 
journal  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  journal's  attaining  its  65th  anni- 
versary. They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  leadership  and  vision,  as  well  as 
their  constant  efforts,  to  attain  the  best 
in  American  citizenship. 

May  their  efforts  continue  with  the 
same  dedication  and  the  same  zeal  into 
the  many  years  which  lie  ahead. 


SAN  LUIS   UNIT.   CENTRAL  VALLEY 
j      PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  44  >  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retai'y  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  such  unit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

ThJB  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk! Will  call  the  loU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mri  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th*  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DouctAS  in  the  chair ».  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
cither  to  rece.ss  or  adjourn  tonight  and 
to  proceed  with  the  debate  tomorrow.  I 
am  much  pleased,  as  usual,  to  accommo- 
date the  leadership,  but  I  have  a  couple 
of  matters  I  desire  to  put  in  the  Record. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Democrats  of 
the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Keith  Mur- 
ray. 350  Santa  Clara,  Oakland,  Calif., 
in  which  he  states  : 

Urge  fight  for  unqualified  160-acre  limita- 
tion in  San  Luis  bill  on  behalf  of  California 
DcniocraU  who  seek  a  State  Umitation  but 
are  deceived  into  supposing  this  bill  all  right. 

Tliat  telegram  is  only  one  of  the  many 
additional  communications  which  are 
being  received  from  Democrats  in  Cali- 
fornia, let  me  say  to  the  junior  Senatoi" 
from  California  and  my  very  good  Demo- 
cratic friends  from  the  House  who  are 
al.so  interested  in  the  bill,  showing  the 
Democratic  Party  policy  in  California. 
I  am  Informed  that  It  has  always  been 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  protecting  the  small  family-sized 
fann  in  connection  with  the  160-acre 
limitation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  walk  out  on  that 
Democratic  Party  policy.  I  intend  to 
fight  for  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  received  another  communication, 
from  a  very  fine  Democratic  leader  of 
California,  Miss  Anga  Bjornson,  who,  I 
am  suie,  is  well  known  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  and  to  my 
Democratic  friends  in  the  House  who  are 
vei-y  much  interested  In  the  bill.  She  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  California,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  cen- 
tral committee  of  that  State. 

I  received  a  letter  from  her  today.  I 
think  she  addressed  another  letter,  of 


somewhat  different  content,  but  the 
same  meaning,  to  my  great  leader  In  this 
debate,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1. 

She  pointed  out  that  last  Thursday 
she  sat  in  the  Senate  gallery  and  listened 
to  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  participated 
in  by  the  two  Senators  from  California, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  In  this  letter,  which 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  she  states  that  she 
agrees  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senators 
from  Oregon,  and  disagrees  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  two  Senators  from 
California  in  regard  to  section  6' a)  of 
the  bill. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  of  California.  She 
so  completely  agrees  with  us  and  so 
completely  disagrees  with  the  reported 
Ijosition  of  the  Governor  of  California 
on  this  question  that  she  sent  us  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  she  has  written  to 
the  Governor  of  California,  seeking  to 
apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  she  does 
not  believe  that  he  has  been  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  implications  of  section 
6' at  of  the  bill,  and  suggesting  that  he 
obtain  a  httle  better  understanding  of 
the  facts  before  he  permits  his  name  to 
be  used  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m 
support  of  section  6(a). 

The  question  was  asked  this  afternoon 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl  as  to  who  speaks  for  the 
people  of  CaUfornia.  The  Senator  from 
California  seems  to  think  the  Governor 
of  California  speaks  for  the  people  of 
California.  My  reply  is  that  he  does  not 
if  he  is  wrong  on  an  issue.  The  only 
thing  that  speaks  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  right  side  of  an  issue;  and 
if  a  Governor  is  wrong  on  an  issue.  I 
do  not  accept  him  as  speaking  for  the 
people  of  CaUfornia.  I  am  sorry  if  the 
Governor  believes — although  we  have 
nothing  in  the  Record  w^hich  specifically 
so  states — that  section  6<a)  should  re- 
main in  the  bill,  in  the  light  of  the  rec- 
ord made  in  this  debate.  If  we  had  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  Record,  the  only 
conclusion  I  could  reach  would  be  that 
on  that  issue  Pat  Brown  would  be  dead 
wrong. 

If  the  two  Senators  from  California 
wish  to  use  Pat  Brown,  the  Governor 
of  California,  as  a  witness  in  support  of 
section  6<a>,  I  believe  they  should  get 
from  the  Governor  of  California  a  state- 
ment for  the  Record  tomorrow  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  read  the  debates,  that 
he  has  read  the  arguments  advanced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  section 
6(a> .  and  that  he  thinks  the  issue  should 
be  decided  by  way  of  an  amendment  to 
the  reclamation  laws  rather  than  by 
the  courts  of  America,  which  have  au- 
thority to  decide  questions  affecting  the 
application  of  the  reclamation  laws. 

If  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia is  to  be  used  in  debate  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  the  Governor  be- 
lieves section  6<a)  should  remain  in  the 
bill,  I  believe  we  should  have  a  statement 
from  the  Governor  for  the  record.  I 
caimot  purport  to  speak  for  the  Gover- 
nor of  California,  but  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  him.  I  had  a  high  regard  for 
him  when  he  was  attorney  general  of  the 


State  of  California.  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  him  as  Governor  of  California. 
I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  give  the  impres- 
sion in  this  debate  that  the  Governor  of 
California  is  for  the  bill,  unchanged, 
when  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 
study  of  the  debates  and  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made. 

This  afternoon  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll  1,  after  becoming  familiar  with 
the  content  of  the  debate,  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  agrees  that 
section  6<a)  should  be  dropped  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Miss  Bjornson  and  a  copy  of  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  Governor  Brown,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  delete  from  the  two 
letters  any  language  which  could  pos- 
sibly violate  rule  XIX  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Piedmont.   Calif  ,   May  8,   1959. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington ,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  ■  Yesterday,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Senate,  listening  to  the  magnificent  discus- 
sion by  both  you  aftd  Senator  Douglas  and 
Senator  Lausche.  As  you  may  know,  I  am  a 
resident  in  the  State  of  California  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  central  commit- 
tee of  that  St.ite.  In  1954,  this  is  incidental, 
I  ran  for  the  Senate  and  received  130,000 
voles.  I  merely  state  this  to  let  you  know 
that  I  have  been  more  than  casually  Inter- 
ested in  politics. 

In  all  my  political  activity  in  the  State  I 
have  fought  for  the  Reclamation  Act  and  I 
always  find  that  the  citizens  of  my  commu- 
nity agreed  100  percent  with  my  interpreta- 
tion of  that  basic  act.  I  know,  therefore, 
that  If  the  people  of  California  had  heard 
your  speeches  yesterday,  they  would  have 
applauded  95  percent. 

■  Unfortunately,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  you  how  difficult  It  Is  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  fights  that  take  place  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  State 
legislatures  •   •   •. 

I  know  Governor  Brown  personally,  and  he 
knows  that  I  have  worked  in  the  State  for 
the  Democratic  Party  and  also  supported 
him  wholeheartedly  in  every  election  in 
which  he  has  been  a  candidate. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  am 
sending  to  him  in  regard  to  the  debate  wlilch 
took  place  yesterday.  I  hope  you  have  time 
in  your  busy  schedule  to  read  what  I  am 
sending  you.  I  am  sending  similar  letters  to 
Senators  Douglas  and  Lausche. 

Thanking  you  again,  and  someday  I  hope 
you.  too,  will  have  your  name  and  picture  in 
the  room  in  the  Senate  dedicated  to  great 
Senators.     You  surely  deserve  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anca  Bjornson. 

Piedmont,  Calif..  May  8,  1959. 
Hon  EotcuND  G.  Brown. 
Governor,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

DrAR  Pat:  I've  been  visiting  across  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks  now.  and  came  In 
to  Washington.  D.C.,  Just  in  time  to  see  the 
Congress  In  action  yesterday.  I  sat  In  the 
balcony  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on 
8.  44,  the  San  Luis  project.  It  puzzled  me 
to  see  a  man  whom  all  liberal  Democrats 
admire.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
take  the  lead  In  opposition  to  S.  44  as  offered 
by  our  two  California  Senators,  Kuchel  and  - 
Enclp.    He  pointed  out  that  he  wos  for  the 
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development  of  the  water  and  land  potentials 
of  our  rich  Central  Valley,  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  S.44  was  because  It  destroyed  the 
long-established  land  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion as  contained  In  the  acreage  Umltatloa 
law  of  1902.  As  you  know,  the  law  provides 
that  Federal  monies  and  subisldles  for  water 
development  must  not  result  In  enrichment 
of  those  land  profiteers  who  get  more  than 
enough  water  from  such  Installations  than 
Is  required  for  a  family  sized  farm. 

When  all  the  camouflage  was  lifted  by 
Senator  Douglas'  brilliant  attack  on  S.  44, 
it  was  apparent  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  an  attempt  of  the  big  landowners,  the 
corix>ratlons  like  the  Southern  Pacific  with 
120,000  acres  of  land  gotten  through  false 
promises  in  which  they  promised  to  build 
a  railroad  which  they  never  bviilt.  get  a  tre- 
mendous windfall  through  the  construction 
of  the  San  Luis  project.  What  surprised 
me  was  that  the  California  Senators  did  not 
answer  this  charge,  as  the  record  of  the  de- 
bate amply  shows. 

But  a  Senator  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  you  had  proposed  a  plan  for 
the  expenditure  of  811  billion  of  money  in 
a  State  water  project,  which  included  the 
State's  part  of  the  San  Luis.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand, as  a  Californlan  who.  as  you  know 
has  taken  and  now  takes  a  very  active  part 
in  the  political  and  public  life  of  the  State, 
that  we  are  to  bond  ourselves  and  the  next 
generation  for  40  years  to  come  for  this 
enormous  sum  to  benefit  the  rich  corpora- 
tions owning  the  bulk  of  the  land  to  be 
Irrigated  by  the  San  Luis  project? 

I  have  been  proud  of  our  Democratic  plat- 
form. And  when  a  Senator  read  a  telegram 
from  you  on  this  whole  subject,  urging  the 
passage  of  S.  44  as  Introduced,  saying  that 
at  some  future  time,  whenever  it  seems  ap- 
propriate, the  matter  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  legislature.  Imposing  acreage  limitations 
through  State  law  to  prevent  large  land- 
holders benefiting  from  public  development 
of  Irrigation  water,  I  was  astonished. 

For  surely  one  could  not  pass  a  bad  law 
now  and  then  hope  to  change  the  situation 
at  some  future  time  when  the  dam  is  built 
and  the  water  is  being  spread  on  the  lands 
of  the  corporation  farms.  For  we  all  know 
very  well,  that  to  get  legislation  p.issed  then, 
or  to  get  these  corporation  farms  to  sign 
contracts  to  dispose  of  their  excess  lands 
then,  will  prove  utterly  impossible. 

Frankly,  Governor  Brown,  I  feel  it  is  be- 
cause these  great  land  owners  do  not  fear 
the  fulfillment  of  such  a  promise  as  was  read 
that  they  are  all  supporting  the  passage  of 
S.  44  now.  We.  the  people  of  California, 
and  you,  their  representative,  are  not  going 
to  link  ourselves  up  alongside  these  land 
grabbers  and  speculators  by  giving  them 
S.  44  as  introduced.  If  we  mean  to  keep 
faith  with  the  principles  of  democracy  in 
Which  we  believe. 

This  is  what  Senator  Douglas  told  the 
Senate. 

In  my  htunble  opinion,  you  should  wire 
our  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, while  there  is  yet  time  to  save  the 
San  Luis  project,  to  pass  a  proper  measure, 
seeking  those  amendments  which  will  Insure 
the  application  of  the  acreage  limitation 
law.  For  this  purpose,  all  of  section  6(a) 
should  be  stricken. 

The  language  appearing  on  page  3,  lines 
2  and  3  should  be  stricken,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Except  so  far  as  the  provisions  there- 
of are  inconsistent  with  this  act;"  and  all  of 
section  3,  (f).  (h),  and  (g)  should  be  re- 
moved. Then  the  Intent  of  the  act  will  be 
clearly  to  make  the  acreage  limitation  law 
apply  to  these  mixed  development  programs 
in  which  the  State  and  Nation  have  a  stake. 
Governor  Brown,  we  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  State  of  California  Into 
the  "land  of  milk  and  honey"  Its  people 
deserve.  But  we  cannot  do  It  by  turning 
over    the    riches   of   the   State'e    Und   and 


waters  to  a  handful  of  national  corporations 
for  exploitation.  Let  us  live  up  to  the  high 
level  of  performance  we  all  expect  of  us  as 
the  first  Democratic  peoples'  government  in 
California  In  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us 
act  on  this  matter  now. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  $11  billion  expanded 
by  the  State  of  California  will  be  a  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  921  billion  in  40  years.  These 
are  tax-exempt  bonds  from  which  banks  will 
benefit  at  a  time  we  cannot  find  enough 
money  to  finance  our  schools.  Why  not  use 
the  Interest  free  money  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Reclamation 
Act? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anga  Bjornson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  theie  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
when  I  first  received  the  telegram  from 
the  head  of  the  California  Grange.  Mr. 
Geoige  Sehlmeyer,  I  read  iL  as  follows: 

California  State  Grange  supports  amend- 
ments S.  44  all  waters  delivered  from  San 
Luis  projects  be  under  reclamatifjn  law. 
Tlierefore.  suggest  section  6(a)  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

When  the  tcleerram  arrived,  it  read 
"su.'igest  section  6  be  deleted  from  the 
bill."  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
typographical  error.  He  would  not  send 
me  a  t?lecram  urping  that  all  of  section 
6  be  eliminated,  but  only  section  6ia). 
So  my  office  got  into  telephonic  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Sehlmeyer,  and  I 
was  authorized  to  correct  his  telegram 
in  accordance  with  his  intention  when 
he  sent  it,  so  as  to  read  "suggest  sec- 
tion 6(a»  be  deleted  from  the  bill" 
rather  than  "section  fi." 

This  means  that  the  head  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Grange  believes  that  section  6<a> 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill.  That 
brings  the  head  of  the  Grange  in  Cali- 
fornia, along  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  in  support  of  the  Doug- 
las-Morse-Neubertrer  amendment. 

In  order  that  I  may  have  it  in  the 
Record  for  purposes  of  reference  tomor- 
row, I  Invite  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Land."  published  in  the  Ore- 
gon Grange  Bulletin  for  May  5,  1959, 
discussing  the  San  Luis  bill,  and  giving 
great  support  to  the  position  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  have  taken  on  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Land 

Ever  since  Its  founding,  the  United  States 
has  been  fighting  to  keep  vast  areas  of  pro- 
ductive land  out  of  the  hands -of  the  few. 
One  result  has  been  that  except  for  minor 
Instances,  the  United  States  has  avoided  the 
land  problems  that  have  haunted  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  battle  has  not  been  easy.  The  power 
that  lies  in  the  ownership  of  huge  areas  of 
soil  has  always  attracted  men  of  wealth  and 
ambition.  Whole  landed  empires  have  been 
built  by  individuals  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
South  America.  An  impoverished  peasantry 
was  almost  always  the  result.  Revolutions 
have  flourished  in  the  need  for  land  reform. 

By  and  large,  American  democracy  can 
claim  its  basic  foundation  in  the  family 
farm  of  reasonably  small  dimensions.  For 
more  than  a  century  great  American  figures 
sprang  from  the  soil.  The  independent 
farmer  was  a  figure  of  sturdy  tradition. 

One  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  kind 
of  rural  life  was  the  success  of  the  Federal 


Government  in  limiting  the  amount  of  land 
that  settlers  could  farmstead.  In  limiting  the 
acreage  that  could  take  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral irrigation  projects.  The  160-acre  quarter 
section  was  the  standard — at  most,  320  acres 
for  a  man  and  his  wife. 

This  160-acre  limitation  of  Irrigated  land 
has  always  been  fought  bitterly  by  land  spec- 
ulators or  developers.  This  has  been  erpc- 
cially  true  in  desert  areas  where  land  can  be 
bought  for  a  song  and  overnight  become 
.Immensely  valuable  should  multimillion- 
dollar  Irrigation  systems  be  installed  by  the 
Government. 

This  has  been  especially  true  In  CaUfomta, 
in  particular  the  great  Central  Valley  whose 
topsoU  is  the  richest  In  the  world,  needlng- 
only  water  to  produce  bumper  crop  after 
bumper  crop.  For  the  most  part  the  water 
that  It  has  comes  through  federally  built 
dams  and  works.  This  water  is  subject  to 
the  Federal  160-acre  limitation  except  on 
agreement  by  the  owner  to  sell  his  excess 
irr'c;able  land  after  10  years. 

Big  landowners,  at  times,  have  gone  along 
with  this  stipulation  reluctantly.  But  mostly 
they  have  fought  in  one  way  or  another  to 
broak  down  the  160-acre  limitation. 

They  are  doing  it  now  In  California's  Cen- 
tral Valley  in  a  highly  legalistic  maneuver 
that  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
States  rights  and  partnership  atmosphere  so 
st'.ongly  favored  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

ITic  project  Involves  the  Federal  San  Luis 
service  area  where  irrigation  works  are  to  be 
built  serving  a  lurge  area  mostly  owned  by  a 
relative  handful  of  individuals  nnd  corpora- 
tions. Construction  of  this  project  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  Federal  acreage 
limitation  provisions  included  has  always 
been  opposed  by  big  leaders  among  the  Und 
Interests. 

Now.  suddenly,  everybody  seems  to  be  for 
It.  Whv?  Because  a  scheme  has  been  de- 
veloped to  circumvent  the  acreage  llmit<«tlon 
provision.  The  proposal  is  that  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  will  build  the  project 
Joiiuly. 

The  Federal  part  of  the  project,  of  course, 
will  come  under  the  Federal  160-acre  limi- 
tations. But  what  about  the  Slate  part 
which  wont  get  built  unless  there  are  Fed- 
eral funds  to  start  with?  Are  there  adequate 
provisions  In  the  proposed  legislation  to  make 
sure  that  the  State  doesn't  turn  around, 
flaunt  the  160-acre  limitation  and  put  untold 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
area's  huge  landowners  who  will  see  their 
desert  holdings  turned  into  gardens  at  the 
expense  of  both  National  and  State  tax- 
payers? 

Tliere  have  been  many  pious  expressions  of 
California  politicians  that  this  mustn't 
happen  and  won't  happen. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  other  groups  that 
arc  convinced  that  this  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  unless  Ironclad  restrictions  are 
placed  in  the  Federal  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  project. 

What  they  point  to  Is  a  clause  In  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  which  says  "the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  water  deliveries  or  to  the 
use  of  drainage  racilitles  serving  lands  under 
contract  with  the  State  to  receive  a  water 
supply,  outside  of  the  Federal  San  Luis 
service  area." 

They  see  another  provision  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  complacently  minded 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  turn  over  the 
whole  business  to  the  State  under  conditions 
that  would  Ignore  the  160-acre  limlUtions. 

And  they  don't  trust  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  resist  the  powerful  landholdlng 
groups  that  are  well  represented  both  In 
Sacramento  and  Washington, 

Groups  which  are  alarmed  st  what  they 
fear  are  clearly  moves  to  get  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent  are  the  California  Water  and 
Power     Users     Association,     the     Cslifornia 
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XiSbor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  the  California 
Federation  of  Toun«:  Democrats,  and  the 
California  State  Orange. 

Another  strong  fighter  against  the  opening 
of  the  door  to  a  breakdown  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  is  editor  George  Ballla  of  the 
labor-owned  Valley  Labor  Citizen,  published 
in  Fresno,  which  is  In  the  heart  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley. 

These  groups  are  convinced  that  unless  the 
huge  landowners  who  will  profit  enormously 
by  the  project  are  placed  under  tight  record- 
able contracts  to  sell  their  excess  land  at  the 
end  of  10  years.  In  accordance  with  previous 
precedents,  the  entire  100-acre  limitation 
principle  will  be  at  stake  and  the  door  will 
be  opened  to  immensely  rich  land  domains 
that  public  policy  has  always  opposed. 

They  don't  want  assurances  that  every- 
thing will  be  all  right.  They  want  tight  con- 
tracts before  work  is  even  begun.  They  have 
been  told  that  unless  the  law  is  passed  with- 
out such  contracts,  the  project  wont  be  built. 
In  view  of  the  Immense  principle  at  stake  and 
the  huge  windfall  that  a  handful  of  land- 
owners stand  to  make,  they  are  willing  to  risk 
that. 

The  acreage  in  the  Federal  part  of  the  proj- 
ect totals  over  450.000  acres.  The  State  will 
serve  a  much  larger  but  as  yet  not  clearly 
defined  area.  Some  12  percent  of  the  owners 
hold  over  76  percent  of  the  land.  One  rail- 
road company.  Southern  Pacific,  holds  title  to 
120.000  acres  obtained  75  yrnrs  ago  as  part 
of  the  biggest  Federal  giveaway  program  of 
all  time. 

Acreage  in  the  State  part  of  the  project  is 
even  more  extensive. 

Some  of  the  other  huge  owners  are :  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Tidewater  OU,  Shell  Oil.  DiOlorgio 
Fruit  Corp..  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Kern 
County  Land  Co. 

In  some  cases  the  huge  areas  go  back  to 
the  Spanish  era  before  the  entry  of  Cali- 
fornia Into  the  Union.  In  others,  corpora- 
tions have  systematically  bought  up  large 
areas  of  dry  land  for  low  prices.  In  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  DiGiorgio,  the  land  was  ac- 
quired in  comparatively  recent  years. 

In  any  event,  land  that  today  may  be  worth 
a  few  hundred  dollars  an  acre  wUi  be  worth 
•  1.000  or  more  once  there  is  a  possibility  of 
attaining  cheap  irrigation  water  provided  by 
the  American  taxpayers  both  on  the  Sute 
and  Federal  levels. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  im- 
mense dollar  windfalls  is  the  social  principle 
of  whether  huge  land  holdings  are  to  be 
encouraged,  factories  in  the  fields"  extended, 
and  the  l)est  land  in  California  permanently 
controlled  by  the  few. 

The  issue  is  expected  to  come  imder  debate 
In  the  Senate  shortly.  What  Congress  decides 
to  do  wUl  be  crucial  for  California's  future. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  co- 
operation with  the  leadership,  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  point,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  continue  my  discussion 
of  this  issue  in  the  debate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  agreed  to,  I 
move  that  the  Senate 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  my  colleagues  from  Oregon 
and  Illinois  will  lend  me  their  ears  for 
a  moment.  Elarlier  today  I  asked  if  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  an  agreement  to 
be  reached  that  at  a  time  certain  the 
Senate  may  proceed  to  vote.  This  is  the 
third  day  now  that  we  have  devoted  to 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  believe  that 
the  record  has  been  thoroughly  embel- 
lished. Would  there  be  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  my  two  valiant  and  valued 
friends  to  enter  into  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment on  a  time  to  vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  ready  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  I  wonder,  in 
view  of  that  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  if  he  would  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
ihall  vote  at  a  time  certain  tomorrow, 
since  many  of  my  friends  have  left  the 
Chamber  with  the  undsrstanding  that 
there  would  not  be  any  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  ready  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  right  now, 
without  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Inasmuch  as  several 
Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  have 
been  told  that  there  would  be  no  vote  this 
evening,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  be 
taken  1  hour  after  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 
morning  hour. 

Mr.    MORSE, 
that. 

Mr.    KUCKEL. 


Two  hours  after  the 
I  could   not   agree   to 


Is  my  friend  from 
Oregon  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  the  amendment  at  any 
time  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  for  letting  nature 
take  its  course. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  regret  that  my 
friend  is  prepared  to  vote  now.  when 
there  are  so  few  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber, but  is  not  prepared  to  vote  tomor- 
row at  a  time  certain,  when  we  might 
have  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
voting  on  this  important  issue.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  time  certain  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  rather  wait  to 
hear  from  the  country.  I  will  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  there  not  some  in- 
consistency in  the  position  the  Senator 
takes?    He  is  prepared  to  vote  now 

Mr.  MORSE,  ^am  merely  trying  to 
be  a  good  parliamentary  general. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that,  of 
course,  the  situation  is  that  if  we  were  to 
vote  now  we  would  win. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
attitude  for  my  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  to  take. 

I  have  said  that  we  should  vote  this 
issue  up  or  down,  but  certainly  not  with 
only  a  handful  of  Senators  on  the  floor. 
I  say  we  should  let  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  California  has  it  In  his  parliamen- 
tary power  to  determine,  when  this 
question  will  finally  come  to  a  vote  so 
far  as  his  side  is  concerned,  whenever 


those  who  support  his  position  are  here. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  is  going 
to  be  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  opposition  side.  So 
we  have  not  reached  such  a  state  in  this 
debate  when  I  could  possibly  agree  to  fix 
any  time  certain,  other  than  now,  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  regret  that  very 
much,  because  if  my  able  friend  from 
Oregon  is  willing  to  vote  now  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  not  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  so 
that  all  Senators  could  be  on  notice  that 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this 
important  issue  tomorrow. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  to  show  my 
regret  tliat  that  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
me  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Senate  of 
having  most  of  its  votes  by  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  have  long  been  an 
opponent  of  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, as  a  general  policy,  for  voting  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  tried  to  accommo- 
date the  leadership  in  regard  to  unani- 
mous-consent' agreements.  However, 
certain  experiences  I  have  had  with 
unanimous-consent  agreements  have 
convinced  me  that  they  should  be  a  rar- 
ity rather  than  the  general  rule.  All  I 
am  doing  now  is  for  the  first  time  ex- 
pressing my  general  attitude  against  en- 
tering into  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ments to  vote  except  under  the  most  rare 
circumstances. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  FORMER 
SENATOR  KNOWLAND  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3.  at  the  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  our  former  Senate  Republi- 
can leader,  Hon.  William  F.  Knowland. 
delivered  a  most  interesting  address.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  stated  that  the  papers 
and  documents  which  he  accumulated 
during  his  long  official  life  as  a  Senator 
will  be  made  available  to  our  great  State 
university.  His  comments  are  interest- 
ing and  constructive.  We  recall  with 
pleasure  his  many  years  of  service  here, 
and  we  remember  him  as  a  strong,  per- 
suasive Senator,  who  received  the  high- 
est honors  his  Republican  colleagues 
could  accord  him.  But  beyond  that,  our 
Democratic  brethren,  like  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  knew,  and  know.  Bill 
Klnowland  as  a  good  friend.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  remarks  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Hon.  V/uxiam  F.  Knowland 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  on  the  cam- 
pus today.  Little  did  I  realize  30  years  ago 
while  studying  for  finals  In  this  great  uni- 
versity library  that  I  would  one  day  be 
delivering  a  lecture  here. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  university  I  share 
the  pride  of  all  Californlans  In  our  univer- 
sity, which  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Institutions  xii  learning  In 
the  entire  world. 

When  the  Invitation  was  extended  to  me 
to  speak  at  this  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  Bancroft  Library,  I  gave  considerable 
thought  to  the  subject  matter.    Obviously, 
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in  the  limitations  of  time  from  the  dnte  of 
the  Invitation  to  today,  and  In  the  time 
allocated  for  my  remarks,  you  would  not 
expect  an  hUtorlo  paper  of  the  flret 
magnitude. 

Yet,  having  auch  a  high  reRard  for  our 
unlveralty  and  the  Bancroft  Library,  I  did 
want  to  vue  the  opportunity  to  make  a  pre* 
Umlnary  atatement  which  mluht  be  con- 
•Idered  a«  a  preface  to  a  aubacquent,  more 
detailed,  and  documented  pnper  on  Ci\lt« 
fornlA'i  growing  importivnce  In  the  political, 
cultural  and  aconnmlc  life  of  our  country. 

There  la  alio  much  than  can  and  needa  to 
be  aald  on  the  U.S.  Senate,  aa  one  of  the 
great  legislative  bodies  of  the  world  and  the 
function!  of  Senate  leaders,  majority  and 
minority. 

In  13  Vi  years  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  majority  or  minority  leader  for 
6  of  those  years,  I  have,  of  course,  nccumu« 
lated  a  considerable  number  of  documents, 
letters  and  memoranda,  at  least  n  part  of 
which  has  Invaluable  historic  Intereet  and 
algnlflcance. 

Z  hope  to  be  able  In  the  near  future  to 
bring  aome  order  out  of  the  strong  boxes, 
mall  bags,  and  filing  cnblneta  that  fill  aev- 
eral  rooms.  These  I  Intend  to  make  avalU 
able  to  the  Bancroft  Library  In  response  to 
the  Invitation  of  the  Unlvertlty  of  California 
authorities. 

Since  I  had  succeeded  the  late  Senator 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  In  the  Senate,  whose 
papers  are  now  In  this  library,  future  re* 
learohers  will  have  available  source  material 
tor  4a  years  of  continuous  Senate  service.  - 

As  an  Indication  of  how  the  responslblU- 
ties  of  a  California  Senator  have  grown, 
whnn  Hlrnm  Johnson  came  to  the  Senate  In 
1917,  the  State  had  a  population  of  approxl- 
mately  a  million,  and  when  I  left  the  Senate 
on  January  3  of  this  year,  California  had  a 
populotlon  of  almost  16  million. 

X  at  first  gave  some  thouRht  to  speaking 
to  you  todoy  on  the  subject  of  Callfoinlaa 
representation  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  from  1880  to  the  present.  X  thought 
that  from  my  experience  In  the  Senate,  X 
could  go  through  the  records  of  my  prede- 
eeisors,  and  in  the  proverbial  blue  honk 
•ense,  compare  and  contrast  and  come  up 
with  some  Interesting  observations. 

I  plunged  into  this  svibjrrt  without  renllK- 
Ing  the  vnatness  of  It.  When  ynu  consider 
that  most  doctoral  dissert nt Ions  which  have 
personalities  aa  their  subject  matter  limit 
the  scope  to  one  historical  figure,  X  soon 
came  to  the  reaUjjntlon  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  me  to  thoroughly  resenrch  and 
syntheslae  the  lives  and  works  of  S4  men, 
spanning  a  period  of  over  100  yenrs,  and  do 
all  this  In  a  month's  time. 

A  full-time  dcKtoral  candidate,  working 
full-time  on  one  thlrty-fourth  of  such  a 
■ubject  takes  several  years.  I  came  to 
reallM  that  a  full-time  newspaperman 
tackling  the  entire  field  and  working  dur- 
ing unencumbered  nlghu,  might  take 
decades. 

But  Z  confess  to  you  that  It  was  with 
some  disappointment  that  X  hnd  to  ubandt  n 
my  original  goal.  The  subject  fascinated  mo 
and  It  wan  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  thot 
Z  studied  the  Uvea  of  a  number  of  the  men 
who  had  preceded  me  In  the  Senate.  But 
Z  learned  n  great  deal  from  n\y  somewhat 
cursory  study.  I  could,  of  course,  have  come 
to  you  with  a  bulky  compilation  of  stntls- 
tics,  such  as  of  the  34  Senators  who  repre- 
sented California,  only  8  of  them  were  native 
born  OnllJornlans;  or  that  14  were  Republi- 
cans. 14  were  Democrats,  a  were  Union  Re- 
publicans, a  were  Antlmonopoly  Democrats, 
1  was  a  Free  Soil  Democrat,  ond  1  was  a 
Union  Democrnt:  or.  that  In  length  of  ccrv- 
Ice,  my  Immediate  predecessor,  Hiram  John- 
son, holds  the  record  with  more  than  28 
years  of  continuous  service  In  the  Senate, 
and  that  a  fellow  publisher,  Thomas  Storke, 


with  only  1  month  and  as  days,  was  a  Sen- 
ator for  the  shortest  time.  My  own  service 
of  13  years  was  third  In  length  of  time, 
coming  after  Hiram  Johnson  and  George  C. 
Perkins,  who  had  ai  years  In  the  Senate. 

But  such  statistics,  as  interesting  as  they 
might  be.  are  not  really  history.  The  Job 
of  the  historian  is  to  syntheslr.e  and  to  ex- 
plain, and  RoarcU  Uir  the  hlRnincuuce  In  eoch 
event.  I  am  sure  you  now  understand  why 
It  Wku  necessary  for  me  to  abandon  my 
orl(;lnal  goal. 

The  debute  over  California's  admission 
Into  the  Union  extended  over  many  months 
after  President  Zacbary  Taylor,  on  February 
13,  1850,  laid  before  Congress  tbo  constitu- 
tion California  hnd  adopted,  with  It.i  anti- 
slavery  section  and  rcatmmended  Its  admis- 
sion as  a  State. 

William  H.  Seward,  In  the  US.  Senate. 
Mrrch  11.  1880,  during  the  debate,  said: 
"Todi\y,  California  is  a  Htnte.  more  populous 
than  the  Ivaat  and  richer  than  several  of 
the  greatest  of  our  30  States.  This  same 
Calllornla,  thus  rich  and  populoua  Is  here 
aoklng  admlnslon  Into  the  Union,  and  llnds 
us  debating  dissolution  of  the  Union  Itself." 
Kls  plea  for  California's  admission  as  a  free 
State  ended  with  these  words:  "While  look- 
ing forward  to  that  day.  its  countless  gener- 
ations seems  to  me  to  be  rising  up  and  poaa- 
tng  In  dim  and  ahndowy  review  before  ur: 
and  a  voice  comea  forth  from  their  serried 
ranks  saying:  'Waste  your  treasures  and  your 
armies.  If  you  will:  razo  yuur  fortifications 
tu  the  ground:  sink  your  navies  Into  the 
sea;  transmit  to  ua  even  a  dishonored  name 
If  you  must;  but  the  soul  you  hold  In  trust 
for  us.  give  it  to  us  free.  You  found  It  free, 
and  conquered  It  to  extend  a  better  and 
surer  freedom  over  It.  Whatever  choice  you 
have  made  for  yourselves,  let  us  have  no 
partial  freedom:  let  us  all  be  free;  let  the 
reversions  of  your  broad  domain  descend  to 
us  unencumbored.  and  free  from  the  calam- 
ities and  norrowa  of  human  bonduKe.'  " 

Daniel  Webster,  by  vote  of  the  Senate  In 
1S58.  determined  to  be  one  of  the  five  great- 
est Senators,  showed  during  the  statehood 
debate  that  even  those  In  that  limited  dis- 
tinguished com|>any  were  not  Infallible.  In 
answering  John  C.  Calhoun  with  a  solidly 
reasoned  aooount  of  the  rise  of  slavery  In 
the  South,  ho  came  to  Uie  conclusion,  seem- 
ingly cogent  at  the  time,  that  as  rntton  could 
not  be  grown  In  Calirnrnla,  alavery  was  de- 
barred there  by  act  of  Ood.  His  logic  ap- 
peared so  unanswerable  Uu«t  In  the  end  It 
prevailed  in  ihi  Senate. 

Today,  Senator  Webster  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  CalUornla  Is  nne  of  the 
leading  cotton  producing  States  of  the 
Union,  While  Webster  was  conversant  with 
aome  of  the  geographic  and  geoloRlc  attri- 
butes of  California,  he  was  only  willing  to 
concede  that  there  were  some  tracts  of 
valuable  land. 

The  Webater-eye  view  of  California  as 
presented  in  the  Senate  on  March  7,  1880, 
was:  "Crtllfornla  and  New  Mexico  ore  Asiatic 
In  their  formation  and  scenery.  They  are 
oompoaed  of  vast  ridgvs  of  mountalu«  of 
enormous  helg»\t,  with  broken  rUlges  and 
deep  valleys,  The  rides  of  these  inuuntalns 
are  barren— entirely  barren— their  tojjs 
cap))ed  With  perennial  snow.  There  may 
be  In  California — now  made  free  by  its  con- 
'^stltutlon—nnd  no  doubt  thern  are— some 
tracts  of  valuable  land." 

Tod.iy  as  we  look  upon  the  agrlcuUural 
productivity  of  a  California  that  ranks  first 
among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  value 
of  Its  crojiB,  farming  as  we  do  14  million 
acres  of  which  7  million  are  irrigated,  out 
of  which  we  produce  124  different  agri- 
cultural products,  even  Webster  would  ad- 
mit that  some  tracts  had  done  right  well. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  which 
I  came  acroos  during  the  evenings  Z  spent 
here  In  the  Bancroft  Library,  was  the  diary 
kept    by    Senator    Milton    S.    Latham,    who 
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servtd  In  the  Senate  from  1860  to  1803. 
Perhaps  Latham's  case  had  a  special  ond 
understandable  interest  aa  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Subsequent  to  his  being  elected 
Oovernor  and  prior  tu  his  Inauguration,  a 
vacancy  In  the  U.S.  Senate  resulted  Inm 
the  death  of  Senator  Da\id  C.  Druderlck, 
who  had  been  killed  In  a  duel  with  Judge 
David  H.  Terry.  Two  days  alter  taking  his 
oath  of  otnco  as  Oovernor,  on  January  B, 
1800,  Latham  was  chosen  U.S.  SenaKir  by 
the  legislature  and  resigned  effective  Jan- 
uary 14.  thus  serving  as  Ciovcrnor  for  less 
than  1  week.  Rven  In  those  days,  dlst.mt 
paaturos  ftermi'U  greener.  La' hunt's  luag 
trip  from  S.\n  Francisco  to  Now  York  by  way 
of  an  o\erland  crossing  of  I*:\naina  is  In 
sharp  contrikst  to  the  4i4-hotir  Jet  plane  trip 
between  the  west  coast  and  eust  coast 
which  I  made  3  weeks  ago, 

A  week  after  arriving  In  Wtuhlngton  he 
WHS  dining  at  the  White  House  with  Pres- 
ident Buchuiuui.  Except  for  the  party  ICiid- 
ers.  It  is  not  unuiu.il  for  a  Senator  tuUay  tu 
go  through  one  ur  more  6-year  ternui  with- 
out over  privately  dining  with  the  Presi- 
dent, be  he  Democrat  or  Repvibllcan.  Such 
have  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency  become, 
together  with  the  increase  In  Senate  mem- 
bership from  oa  to  88  and  soon  to  be  lou. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Senate  history  the 
Job  was  less  burdensome  titan  today.  Tlte 
direct  election  of  U.S.  Senators,  brought 
about  by  the  17th  amendment  In  1013.  made 
a  considerable  change  In  the  Senate.  In 
the  days  when  Senators  were  elected  by  the 
Irgl.Hlaturrs  of  the  several  States  they  re- 
tained a  larger  share  of  their  ambassadorial 
status  iM  representatives  of  their  sovereign 
States.  Since  then  they  have  become  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  previously,  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States.  James  D.  Phelan, 
In  1014.  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  1010,  were 
the  first  two  California  Senators  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

After  I  was  sworn  In  as  a  U.S.  Senator  on 
Augtist  20.  1049,  I  began  to  realise  that 
Californlans  are  proline  letterwrlters.  Cer- 
tainly I  make  no  complaint,  and  I  believe 
c<)rres|)ondeMce  and  contact  between  c<m- 
stltuent  and  Congressman  Is  both  necessary 
and  desirable. 

X  went  to  Senator  Wallace  White  of  Maine, 
then  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  asked  him  how  long  the  very  large 
volume  of  mall  had  been  ntxtdlng  the  Capi- 
tol, He  told  nte  that  In  his  |M>rkonal  expo- 
rlenre  a  great  change  tcn.k  place  during 
World  War  I.  Senator  White  had  come 
to  Wa^hlugton  In  inoo  as  a  committee  rierk 
and  subsequently  as  secretary  to  his  grand- 
father, Senuinr  Wtlllam  Pierre  Frye,  who 
wiM  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  He 
told  me  Utat  If  Senator  Frye  received  more 
than  10  letters  a  day  he  felt  he  was  being 
imposed  upon.  All  the  communications 
were  replied  to  by  handwritten  letters  and 
the  office  kept  no  files.  No  constituent 
called  on  a  Henator  unless  he  was  person-  / 
Ally  broiiglit  and  lntro<«uood  by  a  Member 
of  the  Iloviae  ot  Representatives.  I  could 
not  help  rocnlling  this  story  a  few  yeara 
later  when  Oen.  Dcniglas  Mar  Arthur  was 
removed  from  his  command.  My  office  alon* 
received  over  IIO.OOO  letters  ond  telegrams 
In  the  subsequent  10-day  period. 

It  Is  perhaps  some  sort  of  historical  coin- 
cidence to  Recall  to  your  memory  that  my 
predecessor,  Senator  Johnsun,  died  on  Au- 
gust 0,  1045,  the  date  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  A  phase  of  our  life 
had  come  to  an  end  and  the  public  waa 
nv^de  cognisant  that  we  had  entered  the 
atomic  age  Eight  days  later,  on  August 
14.  1B45.  Gov.  Earl  Warren  cabled  me 
overseas  that  I  had  been  selected  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Senator  Johnson.  August  14 
was  V-J  Day.  Since  there  was  more  Impor- 
tant bu.««lness  with  higher  military  priority.  I 
did  not  get  the  cable  until  several  days  had 
pa"?8ed.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  first  learned 
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of  my  appointment  through  reading  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  Army  newpuper,  surs  and 
strlpee. 

I  came  buck  from  Army  service  to  serve 
I3<i  years  In  the  post- World  War  II  period 
with  the  great  problems  of  demoblllxatlon, 
OPA  controls,  economic  dlslucatioiu,  the 
Berlin  blockade,  the  Knre«in  war,  a  change 
In  administration,  the  cold  war,  and  the 
o|)enlng  up  of  the  space  age, 

These  were  eventful  years  and  aa  long  as  I 
shall  live  I  ahall  be  grateful  to  the  people  of 
California  for  having  given  me  the  privilege 
of  representing  them  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Now  that  the  means  of  communicstion 
nod  destrurtloii  have  speedrd  up  tu  n  fan- 
tastic degree,  a  challenge  Is  prescnti>d  to  our 
schools,  our  press,  and  our  public  officials  to 
ntake  certain  that  our  people  are  fully 
Informed. 

The  survival  of  western  clvlllEation.  war. 
and  pcMce.  life  and  death,  prosperity  or 
economic  dislocation,  a  rule  ol  Uw  or  lawless 
violence,  these  are  all  the  pco]>li-  s  business. 
No  lunger  can  a  free  guvernment  deal  with  u 
free  people  on  a  "papa  knows  best"  policy. 

Security  classifications  are  <>tjly  Justified 
tu  protect  the  bona  fide  security  needs  and 
never  to  cover  up  the  mistakes  of  public 
uffl^MsIs,  local,  Stau,  or  national. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  cerUin.  Califor- 
nia's contribution  to  the  economic.  ixtiiUcal. 
and  cultural  life  of  ihc  Nation  will  Continue 
to  expand. 

We  have  received  a  great  heritage  from 
those  who  preceded  us  and  a  psrt  of  whose 
myriad  exploits,  successes,  and  failures  are 
recorded  In  the  stacks  and  me«  of  this  great 
Bi»ncroft  Library  of  the  University  of  Call- 
lornla. 

Ood  grant  that  In  this  Jet  and  space  age 
we  may  take  heart  from  the  sacrlffces  of  the 
pioneers  and  In  the  faith  of  thoee  who 
founded  our  missions,  our  chitrches,  snd  our 
•ynagORUes.  that  w«  may  understand  thsl 
whatever  material  success  we  huve  achlevetJ 
In  Calilurnla  and  in  America  htu  come  from 
the  divine  guidance  which  has  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mi,  Pl'faldPnt.  I 
Wish  lo  inform  iho  8<«nal<'  iliai  wf  will 
mw»t  at  12  o'clock  noon  lomon-ow  and 
•Mnnd  In  rrccaa  «t  12:15,  to  maiTh  in  % 
body  lo  thr  HouRf  of  Rrprc  rntntlvw 
for  a  Joint  wsMon  of  Conrn'rw  in  honor 
of  U)c  King  of  thp  Brlgians. 

Mr.  President.  I  movr  that,  under  the 
oi-der  prevlou.sly  rntej-ed.  thr  8««nale 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  S 
O'clock  and  46  mlnutei  p.m  >  the  Senate 
i^djouined,  undrr  the  oi-drr  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May 
12. 1068.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Fxecutlve  nomlnrttlons  received  by  the 
Senate  May  11,  1959: 

U.S.  PtniLir  Hkaltn  snvtri 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualification* 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

t.   roR  APPOINTMKNT 

To  be  surgeon 
Clarence  A.  Imboden.  Jr. 

To  be  senior  atiistant  vttfrtnnry  officer 
Joe  R.  Held 


To  be  nurae  offlcera 
Rena  K.Boyle 

KaihrynM.Prlta  • 

Dorine  J.  Loso 

To  be  health  tcrvirea  officer 
Marlon  Andrews 

The  fulluwlug  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualincatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations; 

I.   roa   PKRMANKNT  eRUMUTION 

To  br  nirdtraf  tHrector» 

George  MuMtriigiU  Luther  Terry 

Robcii  r.  Martin  Joseph  H.  Brugdon 

Paul  A.  Undqulst  D<tnald  8.  Murtln 

R.  Lincoln  Jimllh  John  M   Whitney 

Oeorge  E.  Parkhurst  Will  H,  Avifranc 

Randolph  P,  Qrimm  Burnet  M   Davis 

Elmer  L.  Hill  Leon  A.  Heppel 

fames  T  Madd\ix  Fred  W.  Thyng 

Kugene  J   Oillesple  Mtry  Walton 

Ktlwnrd  T    Blomqul.si  Ellon  H.  Okbornc.  Jr. 

Jnuicj.  I.    Elliott  Robert  W.  Rabor 

Andrew  P.  Sackett  William  W.  Richards 

Kredcrick  C.  Bartter  Lewis  C.  Robbins 

Herbert  Tabor  Curl  R.  Kunstllng 
Hubert  J.  Huebner 

To  be  .iCNior  surgeons 
Charles  S.  McCam-       Robert  O.  Scow 
nton  J.imes  H.  Baxter 

Richard  A.  Mulmgren  Milton  Ztsea 
Roger  K.  McDonald      O.  Donald  Whedon 
Andrew  O.  Morrow       Robert  C.  Lnm 

To  be  surgeonn 


Louis  A   (laul 
Donald  S.  Fredrick- 

sun 
H«)Ward  W.  Kopplng 
Wllllnm  B   Kannel 
Euicene  W.  Veverka 
Wallace  P.  Rowe 
Charles  M.  Bowyer 
Aubrey  F.  Haynes 
Fred  J.  Payne 
Joseph  A.  FalBune,  Jr. 
Melvln  R.  Davis 
Robert  J.  Trautman 
David  ('   Miller 
Margaret  s,  Wheeler 


Cameron  L.  Self 
Bernard  O.  Kelzer 
James  L.  Ooddard 
Craig  S.  Llrhten- 

walner 
Gilbert  R.  Christen- 

son 
T.  Phillip  Waalkss 
Donald  R.  Chadwick 
Frederick  Stohlman, 

Jr. 
Leonard  J,  Duhl 
David  Horwita 
Edward  V   Kvarts 
J«^u)  L.  Hte|thensun 


To  be  ntnior  assf.tfaHf  .M^rgeont 


Conrad  X  Herr 
BlUwortlt  Y,  Chlng 
George  H  Christ 
Joseph  M.  Torrvtella 
H  Rosa  Fox.  Jr. 
Stanley  R.  Mohler 
Richard  I,  Mvers 
Jack  P.  Clark 
'Vernon  O.  Lorsun 
Donnid  C  Loos 
Norbert  L  Dugnn,  Jr. 


Paul  P.  Carbons 
I>ean  F.  Tlrndor 
Richard  L,  Pentecost 
Ray  L  Zelgler 
James  D.  Bremner 
Robert  A.  Fouty 
David  N  Sn>lley 
Richard  OOrlffln 
Alexunder  V.  Monto 
Ray  A.  Harron 
Oeorge  W.  Sclple 


fo  be  iff  Mffll  dtrecfors 

Mark  E  nowers  John  C  Herkel 

Kred  D.  Lewis,  Jr.         Rnrl  C.  Hewitt 
Dennis  K  Singleton,     Maurice  S.  Rodgert 
Jr. 

To  be  stnior  tfrNtat  surgeon 

Charles  P.  White 

To  be  dMifal  surgton* 

Richard  L  Hayes  James  L.  Field 

Vlr«>n  L,  Dlefenbach  Harold  M.  F\tllmer 

Norman  W.  Littleton  Marvin  S.  Burstune 
Stanley  Lot<kar 

To  he  tenfor  rtenfal  surgeons 

John  P.  Dyar  James  W.  SmlUi,  Jr, 

William  R.  Wallace  Richard  A.  Coulson 
James  B.  Hardwtck  III  Richard  C.  Doub 

Kenneth  C.  Lynn  John  L.  Ames 

Ralph  S,  Johnson  John  T.  Bauer 

Herald  D,  Green,  Jr,  Richard  H,  Fender 

Samuel  Kakehashi  Alfred  Hamel 
Raymond  Berlin 


To  be  sanitary  engineer  directors 

Jnme<  H.  Le  Van  Ernest  C,  Anderson 

Ralph  Pur(!cs  Dunald  L,  Snow 

Jiihn  S.  Wiley  George  L.  Carley,  Jr. 

K.arloW  N.iAl  Roscoe  H.  Oneke 

Rtchnrtl  L.  Woi.dwsrd  Graham  Walton 

Ocrald  W.  Ferguson  Ralph  C.  Ornber 
Conrad  P  Straub 

To  be  *en1or  santtarp  engineers 
Andrew  D  Hosey  Earl  H.  Arnold 

Henry  J  L  Ret  hen       Keith  S.  Krause 
Frederick  8  Kent  Lloyd  W.  Oebhafd 

Charles  R  B  iwnta  i 

Tu  be  sanitary  evgineert 
Wllllnm  E  Bell 
Letter  M.  IClnshman 

To  be  .senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Paul  A  Kenllne 
Walter  M  Sanders  III 
George  W.  Walsh 

To  bv  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Paul  W  Kolp  Robert  A.  Herrlck 

Ll'jyd  A.  Reed  Anton  J.  Muhlch 

Marvin  D  Hltth 

To  be  senior  pharmacists 
Henry  L,  Verhulst 
Reedc  M.  Amee 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Mark  H.  Bornett 

To  be  scientist  directora 
RoyF.  Flte  Elmer  O.  Berry 

Ralph  C  Barnes  John  H.  Hughes 

Harold  B  Robinson       Leon  Jacobs 
Dohrman  H  Byers         Milton  Silverman    . 
David  B  Lacktnan        Louts  J.  Olivier 
Howard  W.Bond 

To  be  senior  scientists 
William  B.  Cherry  R.  Edward  Bellamy 

Harvey  I.  Scudder  Robert  J.  Fitagersld 

Walter  L.  Newton         Paul  P.  Welnstela 
Geoffrey  M.  Jeffery        Oeorge  X.  Jay.  Jr. 

To  be  scientists 

Martha  K  Ward 
Sidney  S.  Chernlolc 

To  be  sanit*ri9n  dirfrtora 
Olenn  M.  Kohls  > 

Maurice  B.  OdoroflT 

To  be  aenior  sanitarinnt 

tiouls  J.  Ogden 

Kent  8.  Llttlg 

To  be  annitarhna 
Morgan  S,  Seal 
Joseph  A,  Stoton 

To  be  t*«tertnary  offtcera 

Robert  W.  Mengea 

Donald  D,  Stamm  ~i 

ro  be  «en<or  tssiatent  veterinary  offtcere 

Daniel  Cohen  Wellington  Moore,  Jr« 

Roy  F,  Kinard,  Jr,        Robert  L.  Walsou 

To  be  nurae  directors 
Ellwynne  M  Vreeland   Eihel  A.  Tudd 
Esther  A,  Oarrtsou       Martha  B.  Naylor 
Vera  P.  Hansel  Frances  E,  Taylor 

To  be  senior  nurae  officera 

Bither  Kaufman  Jane  Wilcox 

Apoilonia  O.  Adams  Josephine  K.  Flta- 

O.  Alice  Boore  patrlck 

Ann  F.  Mnthews  Maria  B.  Renrenterta 
Jeannette  B.  Potter 

To  be  nurae  offtcera  I 

Mildred  Jonea  Katharine  B.  Holland 

Anne  J.  Lello  Irma  F.  Monlux 

Mary  B.  Krause  Doris  D.  Day 

Mary  L.  Casey  Ava  S.  Dll worth 

Tobeaenior  dietitian 
Clara  B.  Tavls 
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To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 

Michael  J.  Ollva 
John  L.  Echternach 
Donald  E.  Shipley 

U.S.   JUDCB 

John  A.  Field.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia,  vice  Ben  Muore,  deceased. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11,  1959: 

Department  or  Agriculturk 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

CoMMODrrY  CREorr  Corporation 

Frank  A.  Barrett,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Dlrectura  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

U.S.  TARirr  Commission 

Joseph  E.  Talbot,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  10,  1065. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
The  fuUuwtng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit   Admlulatratlun,    fur    terms   expiring 
March  31.  lOOS: 

Olen  R.  Harris,  of  California. 
J.  Pittmau  Stone,  of  Mississippi. 

COMPTROLLCK   OT   CUSTOMS 
Stanley    Ormsbee    Styles,    of    Snugerttrs. 
N.Y.,    to    be    comptroller    of    customs    with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

CoLLCCTOR  or  Customs 
Robert  Hlggins.  of  Cnllfornla.  to  be  collec- 
tor of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  28,  with  headquarters  nt  Sun  Francisco. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.W.    M.VY    11.    ID.')*) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  J.  Paul  Brown,  associate  pastor. 
First  Methodist  Church,  Houston,  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Thou  who  art  the  Supreme  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  we  come  to  Thee  nt  the 
bcRinninK  of  this  week  to  tnke  a  fresh 
look  at  Thy  plans  for  Tliy  people  and 
their  betterment.  Dedicate  our  motives 
Q8  we  hear  our  Mostcr  snyinp:.  "He  that 
is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your 
servant." 

May  the  memories  of  the  yearninKs  for 
places  of  Influence  and  prominence  burn 
upon  our  conscience  that  \vc  may  be 
humblrd  before  our  tasks.  May  w-e  be 
dlliBcnt  in  the  pursuit  of  our  calling  that 
we  may  prove  ourselves  to  bp  workmen 
that  nccdcth  not  be  ashamed. 

Ble.ss  thl.s  our  leulslfxtive  body.  May 
they  be  empowered  with  divine  wisdom. 
In  the  midst  of  their  perplexities.  Rive 
thrm  a  vision  that  will  Illumine  this 
darkened  world. 

May  Thy  presence  in  our  lives  be  a 
8oui*ce  of  wisdom  and  truth,  of  order  and 
sanctity. 

Die;  s  Thy  people  throuRhout  this  Rood 
earth,  that  by  the  dillRcnce  of  their 
hands  they  may  seek  to  spread  wide 
freedom's  banner. 

In  the  name  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amon. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  7, 1959.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  April  27.  1950: 

H.R.a575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  III  Pnn-Amerlcan  gnmes  to  be 
held  In  Chicago.  III.;  and 

H  R.  3648.  An  act  to  regulate  the  handling 
of  student  funds  In  Indian  «rh»K)i«  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair.^,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  Mays.  1D53: 

H.R  2589.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Lu'le  Leon  (alio  known  as  Lucie  Noel);  and 

H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  copies  of  "C.Tnnon's  Procedure 
In  the  House  of  Representatives." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DONALD  AU- 
BREY QUARLES 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ad  .lres.s  the  "House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  we  note  the  passing  of  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  DefeiL-^e.  Donald  Au- 
brey Quarles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, no  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  no  citizen  of  the  Nation,  can 
be  unfamiliar  with  the  tremendous  re- 
Eponsibllttics  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. And  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  not  a  self-operating  organization. 
Next  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Drfon.se  occupies 
one  of  the  most  Important  olflces  In  our 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Quarles  occupied  tlie  position  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defen«?e  from  April 
9,  10.57  until  his  death.  Prior  to  that 
dale  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  prior  to  that  date,  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1053.  he  had  served  as  As- 
sistant Seevetary  of  Defcn.«;e  for  Research 
and  Development. 

Few  American  citizens  have  devoted 
them.selves  so  completely,  and  so  unself- 
ishly, to  the  ta.sk  of  national  security  as 
did  Donald  A.  Quui  les. 

An  Arkansan  by  birth,  a  eraduate  of 
Yale  University,  and  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  hoving  served  as  an  enlisted  nmn 
ond  as  a  captain  In  the  Field  Artillery. 
Mr.  Quarles  was  a  man  of  great  accom- 
plishments. 

He  wa:;  succe-viful  In  every  endeavor  to 
to  whicli  he  iippUoU  himself.  An  enRlneer 
at  the  Western  Electric  Co. :  department 
head  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Lnboratorlea; 
director  of  the  transmi.sslon  development 
department  and  director  of  apparatus 
development  of  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories: vice  president  of  Western  Electric 
Co.;  and  president  of  Sandia  Corp. 


In  addition  to  his  Important  positions 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  also  a  member  and  later 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tronics of  the  Joint  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board.  Department  of  De- 
fense; Chairman  of  the  reorganized  Air 
Navl{iatlon  Development  Board:  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

He  is  claimed,  rightfully  so,  by  two 
Slates:  the  State  of  his  birth.  Arkansas, 
and  the  State  of  his  residence.  New 
Jersey. 

He  was  active  in  local  affairs.  Mr. 
Quarles  served  as  president  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Enrlcwood.  N.J..  from 
1D40  to  194G.  and  as  mayor  of  Englewood 
from  1946  to  1948. 

He  received  honorary  degrees  from  the 
Univerjity  of  Arkansas.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Grlnnell  College.  Stevens  Insti- 
tute, and  Yale  University.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  XI, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  Yale  Engineer- 
ing Association  and  the  Telephone  Pio- 
neers of  America,  as  well  as  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Radio  En- 
gineers and  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Quarles  was  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Enftlneers  from 

AuRUst  1952  to  Au^'U-^t  of  1953. 

Mr.  Quarles  was  a  devoted  public  serv- 
ant. He  was  an  engineer  and  a  scientist. 
He  was  interested  in  obtaining  the  fact«. 
I  am  told  by  those  who  worked  directly 
with  him  that  he  was  properly  Intolerant 
of  superficial  answers,  but  inspired  those 
who  worked  for  him  to  efforts  beyond 
their  normal  capacity.  He  had  a  mind 
trained  to  preciseness.  coupled  with  an 
Inexhaustible  memory.  Whether  one 
auieed  or  disagreed  with  this  dlstin- 
quished  American  citizen,  one  always 
realized  that  lie  was  full;-  informed  and 
that  any  decision  he  reached  had  been 
reacl^.ed  after  careful  consideration. 
Each  person  who  had  business  wiUi  him 
wa«  slven  hl8  day  in  court.  The  exam- 
ple he  set  to  the  devotion  of  the  task  at 
hand  and  fur  never  acceptlnw  or  provid- 
ing less  than  the  best,  made  all  of  thoxe 
who  were  as.sociated  with  him  aiplre  to 
hitf  hlRh  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  can  111  offord 
the  loss  of  men  of  Mr.  Quarles'  capacity 
and  devotion  to  duty.  I  can  only  sum- 
mo  rize  my  own  Impre.sslon  of  Mr. 
Quarles  by  qnotlnR  from  a  poem  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  delivered  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  25th  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1837: 

Almluhty  FatherJ     IamM  in  m«rry  down! 
Oh!  grant  me  virluc,  to  i>ertorm  my  p»rt — 
The  palrloU  f»rvur.  and  the  stulesmau'i 
art 
In    llv.UKht.  word.  de#d.  preserve  me  from 

tity  li'owu. 
Direct  me  to  the  paths  of  bright  rruown— 
Ouidt  my  fraU  bai-k,  by  truth's  unerring 

chart. 
Inrpire  my  soul:  and  purify  my  heart: 
And    with    success,    my    steadfast    purpose 

crown. 
My  country's  weal— b«  that  my  polar  star- 
Justice —thou  rock  of  ages*  is  thy  law— 
And  when  thy  summons  calls  me  to  thy  bar 
Be   this   my   plea,   thy   gmclous  Mnlle   to 
draw— 
That  all  my  ways  to  Justice  were  Inclln'd— • 
And  all  my  aims— the  blessing  of  mankind. 
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When  death  touched  the  sleeping  Don- 
ald Quarles  on  the  8th  of  May.  our 
Nation  lost  one  of  Its  most  distinguished 
and  able  leaders.  To  his  bereaved  wife 
and  to  their  children  we  prcfler  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  Their  loss  is  our 
looS.  Husband,  father,  friend,  and  pub- 
lic servant,  this  distinguished  gentleman 
will  live  on  in  our  memories. 


RUMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKI:R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rumanians  are  one  of  the  largest  of  Bal- 
kan nationality  groups  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  under  oppressive 
alien  regimes  during  mo.-st  of  modern 
times.  As  a  mutter  of  fact  they  had  to 
struggle  hard  and  fight  relentlessly  in  de- 
fense of  their  freedom  throughout  their 
long  history.  In  the  course  of  these  life- 
and-death  strupgles  they  often  suffered 
defeats,  even  though  even  In  defeat  they 
survived  as  a  distinct  national  entity. 

Late  in  the  15th  ceniury  Rumania  was 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  for  centuries  RumaniarLs  ?ived 
under  the  rule  of  cruel  Ottoman  Sul- 
tan.s.  For  .se\eral  centuries  they  en- 
dured the  almost  unbearable  yoke  of 
their  alien  rulers,  but  they  succeeded  In 
maintaining  their  traditional  national 
beliefs  and  nationpl  Ideals,  fici'dom  ond 
Independence.  Durlnc  the  middle  of  the 
last  ct-ntury  they  had  their  chance  to 
attain  their  goal,  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Crimean  War  in  1856,  they  re- 
gained autonomy  with  the  guarantee  of 
the  great  powers  of  Euiope.  Years 
later.  In  1880,  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  was 
relaxed  and  the  kingdom  of  Rumania 
was  created.  On  May  10  of  18R1  King 
Carol  was  crowned  as  the  Kine  of  United 
Rumania,  and  that  l.s  the  date  which  is 
being  cekbruiod  na  the  foundlmr  of 
the  Rumanian  kingdom,  or  the  Ru- 
manian Independence  Day.  Todoy.  even 
though  some  17  million  Rumanians  live 
in  their  homeland  under  Cnnmunlst 
tolaliiarlan  irwime.  they  and  their  more 
iDitunate  kinsmen  In  the  free  world  cel- 
ebrate the  78th  anmvcr.<(ary  of  t!iat  mem- 
orable day,  the  foundtnft  of  the  Ru- 
manian kliKdom.  the  real  Independence 
Day  of  the  Itumanlans. 

I  Join  all  Americans  of  Rumanian  de- 
scent  and  hope  that  their  unfortunate 
kinsmen  sulfn  ing  undei  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship XMli  one  day  attain  ilieu  frer»- 
doaj  and  th.tt  Kumania  will  Rgain  assume 
liH  pl«ce  amon^i  the  free  and  independ- 
ent naiiona  of  the  world. 


TO  PRFSirnvE  riiis  isi.\nd  as  a 

NATIONAL  SHRINE 
^Tr.   FEIGIIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  con  .ent  to  addrc.«;s  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

tlie    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  Ellis 
Island  as  a  national  .shrine  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Such  a  shrine  would  contain  exhibits  of 
early  immigrant  life  and  complete  mi- 
crofilm lecords  of  all  immigrants.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  ferry  from  the  New 
York  City  Battery  could  be  rerouted  to 
include  a  stop  at  Ellis  liiland.  Ellis  Is- 
lAnd  was  the  p^rt  of  entry  for  more  than 
10  mnilon  immigrants  whose  descend- 
ants today  number  at  least  one-tenth  of 
our  present  population.  To  tliese  mil- 
lions of  Americans  Ellis  Island  is  their 
Plymouth  Rock.  Establishment  of  Ellis 
Island  aii  a  national  slirine  will  forever 
coaiploment  the  Ciutuc  of  Liberty.  The 
Sialue  of  Liberty  and  LUis  Island  are 
syno'ijmuus.  Bjth  epitomize  freedom 
and  indwidual  liberty  to  the  world. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.«!sachusctts.  Mr. 
Sponk"r.  I  n.sk  linnnimo'is  coa-^en*  to 
aridrp.ss  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  rxtrnd  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ma.'-.^a?husetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrv  ROQERS  of  Mfl,«;.<;achusptts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  understand  tliat  the  inde- 
pendent oniees  appropriation  bill  that  is 
comlnrj  up  .Miortly  contains  cuts  in  three 
very  important  Items  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  One  is  the  Inpatient 
care,  the  other  is  the  outpatient  care 
and  the  third  has  to  do  with  the  admUi- 
istrative  ollices.  I  have  had  protests  al- 
ready from  tlie  DAY.  tlie  Veterans  of 
Foreien  V/ars,  the  American  Legion,  and 
other  veterans'  orBanizations.  I  hope 
very  much  that  these  cuts  may  be  re- 
stored. 


THE  LATE  HONORAHLE  DONALD  A. 
QUARLES 

Mrs,  ROGERS  of  Ma.s^arhusrtt8.  Mr. 
Speakor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  irou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SP;:AKr:n,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  jrentlewoman  from 
Ma.«^^5achusetts'/ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spei.ker.  In  the  passing  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Donald  A.  Quarles.  our 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  the  finest  men 
and  most  dedicated  public  .servants  that 
I  have  evor  known.  He  had  great 
strengiii  of  character  and  ability  and 
was  rt  tirele8.s  worker.  A  prcat  .soldier. 
A  grcuL  American.  He  worked  day  In 
nnd  day  out  and  Rnve  his  life  to  his 
country.  He  w:is  very  helijful  to  so 
many.  He  never  refused  to  help  me  in 
any  matter  for  my  district  and  for  my 
State,  and  after  he  had  done  so.  ho 
would  say.  "What  can  I  do  next  to 
help?"  The  success  of  the  Lowell  Tech- 
nological School  In  my  district  is  a  living 
memorial  of  his  assistance,  as  President 
Sydnc  of  the  Institute  said  he  made  the 
Institute  when  he  sent  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serves to  be  trained  there  and  he  helped 
with  the  great  research  development 
there.  Secretary  Quarles  was  a  very  re- 
markable man  and  one  that  the  country 


can  ill  afford  to  lose.  My  sympathy 
goes  to  his  wonderful  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Quarles  took  up  flying  after 
she  married  the  Under  Secretary  and 
was  of  great  help  to  him.  In  every  way 
they  made  a  wonderful  couple  and  one 
that  Washington  and  tlie  country  w.ll 
never  forget.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes 
to  all  of  his  family  and  friends  who 
mourn  him. 


EGG  PP.ICES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  T 
have  noticed  with  interest  lately  that 
the  Representatives  from  many  areas 
are  connJlainlng  that  eggs  produced  at  a 
cost  of  about  38  cents  per  dozen  are 
bringing  only  about  one-half  that 
amount  on  the  market.  Tlii:;  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  those  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  an  abundance  of  cg^s 
available. 

The  thing  tl-.at  I  want  to  call  to  yoiu* 
aUcntion.  ho\sever.  is  that  many  of  tliese 
same  Representatives  are  preat  advo- 
cates of  low  grain  prices  and  that  tiiey 
and  otlier.s  hjwe  pi-omoted  the  Idea  of 
low  feed  grain  prices.  Low  feed  grain 
prices  have  resulted  In  many  farmci-s 
increasing  drastically  the  number  of 
hens  that  they  keep  on  the  farm  for  egg 
production. 

Low  feed  train  prices  may  have  tem- 
porarily benefited  some  egg  producers, 
but  the  long  term  result  has  been  a  lo.ss 
for  both  the  feed  gram  producers  and 
the  egg  producers.  Feed  grain  prices  at 
90  to  100  iiercent  of  parity  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  long  term  stabilizer  for  the 
price  of  e«gs. 

I  hope  that  some  of  those  low  feed 
grain  price  odvocates  will  profit  by  this 
additional  proof  of  the  utterly  fallacious 
approach  they  have  had  to  feed  grain 
problems.  One  will  never  benefit  froja 
his  mistakes  unless  he  recogniacs  them, 
and  then  tries  to  do  something  about 
them.  I  do  hoj)?  that  some  of  the.se 
low  feed  grain  price  advocates  will  now 
recognize  the  mistakes  In  their  tlnnklng 
and  forc.er  more  avoid  the  idea  that 
some  sef^ments  of  agrlcultui*e  can  pro'^t 
at  the  exi-cn.se  of  other  segments  of 
agiicukuie. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr,  AT. BERT.  Mr.  Spenk'-r.  I  ark 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SrKNcrl 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

iuian.:nci;s  coiu^iit  tJiat  the  Cv.nnilltce 
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on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  during  general 
debate  duilng  all  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ3st  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HASTY  LfiaiSLATIVE  PROCESSES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ths  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
t'me  to  object  to  the  consideration  this 
afternoon  of  the  independent  oRlcos 
arpropriatlon  bill.  I  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  Impossible  to  obtain 
a  numbered  copy  of  this  bill  until  this 
mornins.  In  a  ^hort  time  we  will  be 
dcallnR  with  a  bill  providlr.j?  for  aprro- 
prlatlcns  totaling  $3'j  billion;  yet  the 
Members  will  not  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  bill  or  the  report  oc- 
companyinjc  the  bill  before  they  ore 
called  upon  to  con.«ilder  It. 

I  object  to  this  method  of  trying  to 
run  a  legislative  railroad. 


emblem.  Any  bill  Introduced  by  that 
time  dealing  with  the  subject  will  be 
taken  up. 

All  Members  who  a|;e  interested  are  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  the  meeting  which 
will  be  held  in  the  hearing  room  cf  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building. 


INCREASING     SUPPORT     PCR     TA- 
IIONAL  MILK  SANITATION  CODE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  una:ilmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thore  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  VVls- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOIINSCN  of  Wi'^consln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  the  way  inter- 
est is  mounting  in  my  national  milk 
sanitation  bill,  which  would  let  milk  that 
meets  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Mil!:  Code  move  freely 
in  interstate  trade.  My  colleasues.  Con- 
gi'essmen  Quentin  Burdick,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Morgan  Moulder,  of  Mis- 
souri, have  recently  joined  the  18  otlier 
Hou.se  sponsors  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Many  others  have  requested 
background  information  on  this  bill, 
which  will  eliminate  the  u£e  of  outdated 
sanitary  standards  as  trade  barriers 
against  the  free  flow  of  hish-quality 
milk  from  State  to  State. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  TO 
CON3IDFR  NATIONAL  FLORAL  EM- 
BLEM BILLS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Kouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that  the  Sub- 
ccmniittee  on  the  Library  of  the  Com- 
ni  Ltcc  on  House  Administration  will  hold 
hrarinjrs  next  Monday  afternoon.  May 
ir.  nt  v.hich  time  we  will  consider  all  bills 
^M-'h  have  been  Introduced  proposing 
the  selection  of  a  national  flower  or  floral 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DONALD 
QUARLES 

Mr.  KEARrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ak 
unanimous  consent  to  a'^dress  the  Hcure 
for  1  minute  and  to  rcvlrc  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEi^KFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Spe?k?r.  I.  too. 
wi-sli  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  wi.o  lelt  us  la;t 
Taursday.  I  followed  his  careffr  ve^y 
cloicly,  not  only  here  but  around  Uie 
world.  It  is  my  po.sonal  opinion  that 
very  few  men  wlio  have  served  the  mili- 
tary have  ever  made  such  a  fiae  con- 
tribuUou  to  the  solution  of  our  iiiterna- 
tional  probleiaa  and  our  military  stra- 
tegy as  did  Donald  Quarlcs.  Not  only 
v,as  he  a  groat  soldier  but  41io  his  vast 
wealth  of  knovi ledge  In  the  field  of 
science  added  muclj  to  the  effectiveness 
cf  our  Dcpartmciit  of  Dclense,  Long 
after  he  Is  gone  the  people  will  romeiu- 
bsr  his  splendid  contribution. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COUNCIL   ON 

INIFKNATIONAL  MONETARY  AND 

FINANCIAL  PPOBIEM3— ME«:SAGE 

FRCM    ''.HE    PRESIDENT    OF    IKE 

UWITLD  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  133) 

The  SrEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  follov.  inR  mr>^!^age  from  the  President 

of  the  United  S^tes.  which  was  reai; 

and.   together   with   the   accompanying 

papers,   referred   to  the   Committee   on 

Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 

pi  Inted : 

Vo  ths  Congrers  of  the  United  States: 

I  hore.\ith  submit  to  the  Congress  the 
Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Jnfer-American  Development  Eank  to- 
gether with  a  Special  R?port  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  rec- 
ommending United  States  participation 
as  a  member  of  such  Bank.  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  took  an  active 
part  in  the  inter-American  meetin:',s 
which  formulated  the  agreement.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  accept  mem- 
bership in  the  Bank  for  the  Ui^iled 
States  and  to  assume  the  subscription 
obligations  prescribed  in  the  agreement. 
The  establishment  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  and  our  partici- 
pation in  It  will  be  a  mcst  significant  step 
in  the  history  of  our  economic  relations 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  It 
will  fulfill  a  long-standing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  lo 
have  an  inter-American  institut  on 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the 
financing  of  accelerated  economic  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America.  At  the 
Buenos  Aiies  Economic  Ccniercnce  a^ 


Ai'inist  and  September  of  1967,  the 
Unittd  States  supported  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  study  of  possible  solutiorxs 
for  the  problems  of  financing  economic 
development.  In  August  of  1958  the 
United  States  indicated  that  it  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  establL^hment 
of  a  development  institution  for  Latin 
/.merica  cni  in  Ccptemtrr  of  that  year 
rn  Info.mM  meeting  m  Wa.vh  n-'tcn  cf 
t':e  rcroi-rn  l..i  v.rt.'rs  of  the  American 
rcpuollcs  rt'omn-inded  thnt  a  speclrl- 
Izcd  committee  cf  governmental  rcprc- 
fentatl  cs  ncjCw^le  and  dialt  an  Instru- 
ment fcr  the  crir.nlzctlcn  of  such  a 
development  institution.  A  specialized 
committee,  thereafter  establ^hed  by  a 
re'^oUulon  of  the  Inter-.Amcrican  Eco- 
n  -mic  and  Socal  Council,  v.as  convened 
at  the  Phu  American  Union  in  Wash- 
in  :  ton  on  J.TUuary  8.  1959,  and  devoted 
3  montl'8  of  cntinuou-s  eftort  to  Ih* 
preparation  of  the  ajrccment  v  hich  I 
now  lay  before  the  Con^re&s  iov  its 
approval. 

The  proposed  inrtlt\itlon  Is  well  do- 
sivjned  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Latin 
American  RcpuliiCs  on  a  sound  financial 
ba:>ls.  Ihe  bulk  of  Its  assets.  $&:0  mil- 
l.on.  »  hich  are  subscribed  for  the  capital 
s  ock  of  tlie  Bar.k.  arc  to  bo  used  lo  make 
or  facilitate  loai^s  on  baiikin,{  Icrmsi,  re- 
payable in  the  currency  in  which  the  loan 
has  been  made.  Each  member  republic 
U  called  upon  to  make  a  siKniiicanl  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  of  the  Bank.  Of 
the  1850  million  in  authorized  capital 
slock.  (400  million  i«  for  paid-in  sliaic* 
to  be  paid  fur  in  in^tallmonls  over  a 
peiiod  of  approximau.<ly  3  years.  Hal! 
of  each  insttJlmeut  is  payable  in  gold  or 
dollars,  and  half  in  the  national  currency 
cf  the  members.  The  U.S.  subscription 
to  the  paid-in  capital  is  $130  million. 
The  latin  American  subscriplipna  for 
such  capital  total  $2j0  million.  ( 

The  balance.  (450  million  of  callable 
capital.  Will  constitute  a  guarantee  of 
borrowings  by  the  Bank  in  capital  mar- 
kets and  would  only  be  actually  expended 
if  the  Bank  were  unable  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments. It  is  planned  that  the  Bank 
will  rely  heavily  on  raising  funds  fiom 
private  sources  for  the  financing  of  sound 
economic  development  projects  in  Latin 
America.  The  U.S.  pKJition  of  the  call- 
able capital  is  $:.:00  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  agreement 
expresses  the  intention  of  increasing  the 
capitalization  of  the  Eank  by  an  addi- 
tional $jOO  million  after  September  30, 
1962.  if  the  increase  is  approved  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. The  increase  would  be  in  the 
form  of  callable  capital  and  the  U.S. 
share  would  be  approxim.itcly  $200  mil- 
lion. This  arraniiement  was  included  in 
recognition  of  a  deep  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  I.r^tin  American  representa- 
tives that  deiinite  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  agreement  for  an  increa^^e 
In  the  capital  of  the  Bank  at  an  eariy 
date.  The  U.S.  representatives  asrced 
that  such  an  increase  wou'd  be  desirable 
but  beMeved  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
rn  initial  period  of  experience  with  the 
Bank's  operations  before  the  additional 
capital  was  subscribed.  Accordingly,  if 
the  Bank's  operations  are  establi  hed  on 
an  elective  basis  in  accordance  wi.h  ex- 
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pectf.tions.  the  United  States  will  In 
good  faith  be  committed  to  vote  for  the 
inrrcase  and  subscribe  to  its  share  of 
the  Increased  capital. 

The  agreement  also  establishes  a  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  to  be  financed  by 
s»jcctfied  contributions  by  ail  of  the 
member  countries,  half  in  gold  and  dol- 
l.^rs  and  half  in  the  national  cunencies 
of  the  members.  It."?  Initial  rrsnurces 
will  b3  $150  million.  The  United  States 
contribution  of  $100  million  I.s  payable  in 
installments,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
$50  million.  The  Fund  is  established  for 
the  making  of  loans  on  terms  and  condi- 
tion^ appropriate  for  dealing  with  spe- 
cial Icircumstances  arising  in  specific 
countries  or  with  respect  to  specific  proj- 
ects, where  normal  terms  of  lending 
would  not  be  appropriate.  Loans  by  the 
Fand  may  be  made  repayable  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  currency  of  the  borrow- 
ing country.  The  agreement  carefully 
scijr^gatea  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
fromi  the  capital  resources  of  the  Pank 
so  a.«  not  to  jeopardize.  In  any  way,  the 
financial  soundncs.*;  of  the  Institution 
nnd  its  ability  to  raise  funds  in  the  cnp- 
ilal  markets. 

It  \s  propofcd  that  the  f und.s  necessary 
to  meet  the  Inuial  portion  of  the  U.S. 
subMription  tu  the  U.ihk  be  provided  by 
a  nofyrnr  appropriation,  to  be  expended 
at  Sikh  time  after  Its  enactment  as  may 
be  dfsiruble  taking  Into  account  the  ac- 
tive Irole  which  the  United  Stales  has 
pla.ved  in  fui-niulating  tiie  proposal  for 
the  Bank. 

The  chart »»r  authorizes  the  Bank  to 
provide  its  mtmbers.  and  private  entitles 
in  the_ territories  of  the  members,  with 
needed  technical  a.'asistance.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  technical  assistance 
in  the  flv^lds  of  preparation,  f.nancins. 
and  execution  of  development  plans  and 
projects,  and  the  training  of  personnel 
specializing'  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plcJ.iPtitation  of  development  plans  and 
projects.  These  are  two  areas  where 
there  has  lont;  been  a  need  for  additional 
assistance  and  the  facilities  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  Bank  .should  be  very 
helpful  to  member  countries  in  utilizing 
their  international  borrowing  capacity 
for  the  development  projects  most  es- 
sential to  their  economies. 

Throughout  the  agreement  emphasis 
Is  given  to  the  promotion  of  private  in- 
vestment in  Latin  America.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  only  through  the  increased 
flow  of  private  investment  can  the  de- 
sired rate  of  progress  be  attained,  and 
that  public  institutions  such  as  the  one 
now  being  created,  must  complement, 
lather  than  substitute  for.  private  in- 
vestment. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  agreement 
careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
experience  of  other  institutions  for  in- 
ternational financing.  The  representa- 
tive.>  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  United  States,  have 
demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  adequate  provision  for 
Fife  guarding  the  resources  of  the  iiisti- 
tution  in  order  that  its  future  existence 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hemisphere  may  be  assured. 
In  tills  respect  the  agreement  follows,  in 
iiv^ny  aspects,  the  charter  of  the  Inter- 
n«it:;onal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
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Development.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
new  Bank  will  work  closely  with  existing 
sources  of  public  credit,  including  the 
International  Bank  for  RecoiiStruction 
and  Development,  the  Export-Import 
B?nk.  and  the  Develonment  Loan  Fund. 

The  special  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visoi-y  Council,  submitted  herevjth.  df^- 
s:rltcs  the  aTrctmcnt  c:  catins  the  Bank 
in  gre::tor  detail. 

I  am  slron^'y  of  tho  cp"n?on  t'.iat 
bccau.^e  cf  the  following  general  policy 
con-  ideraiions  the  United  States  should 
support  the  creation  of  tii*s  Ban.;  for 
Latin  America: 

<  1 '  Ti.e  special  relationship,  histori- 
cal, political  and  econom  c,  between  the 
UniieJ  States  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics: 

(2)  Th?  prc-s;ns  economic  and  social 
pro'olems  in  the  area  rosultin?  from  a 
rapid  rate  cl  ir.erca'::  in  population  and 
widespread  desire  for  improved  living 
condiiio'is:  nnd 

( 3 1  The  desirability  of  an  Institution 
which  will  .specialize  In  the  needs  cf 
Latin  America,  which  ^^ill  be  supported 
In  lar,;c  j  art  by  Lnl  n  American  re- 
sources and  which  wiil  j.'ivc  the  Latin 
American  meml)ers  a  m^jdr  re.spon.slbll- 
Ity  in  ca-tcrminin?  piioi  itie^  and  author- 
king  loans, 

I  uruc  the  Ci-nircss  to  enact  promptly 
lo;l.latlon  enabling  the  United  States 
lo  join  with  the  other  members  of  the 
On'nnlz.ttlon  of  American  States  in 
c.nabllJihlng  the  Inter-Amcrlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  which  will  foster,  in  a 
sound  and  efficient  manner,  more  rapid 
advance  by  the  iJcople  of  the  nations 
south  of  our  border  as  they  strWc  to 
improve  their  material  well-being. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  11, 1959. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S  1559.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  significant  diecovery 
of  silver  in"  the  United  States,  June  1859. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPE.'i.KER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
McMILL.^^■  1 . 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Record,  after 
consideration  of  each  bill  that  is  taken 
up  today,  an  explanation  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews], 


REGULATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
DENTISTRY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.   Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 


of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  fHR.  4072) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  empiricism 
in  relation  thereto",  approved  June  6, 
1892,  as  amended,  and  ask  unanimous 
con-cnt  that  this  bill  be  considered  in 
the  Hou.<^e  as  in  the  Committee  cf  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Forida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R-prescntatires  of  the  Vniied  States  of 
A.i.crica  in  Coyigress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Act  eutit'icd  "An  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co!umb;a,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  from  empiricism  In  relation 
tl:.ereto".  approved  June  6,  1892  (27  Stat.  42), 
as  amended  (sec.  2-308.  D.C.  Code,  1951  edi- 
tion) l3  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Board  of 
Di;ntnl  Ex  imlners  may.  In  it*  discretion,^ 
Wiilvf  the  tbporctlcnl  examination  nnd  lf»ue 
a  llcrufe  to  any  applicant  who  holds  a  ccr- 
tlflrnte  from  the  National  Board  of  Dental 
Kxiimlncrs:  Proxtdrd,  That  mch  applicant 
sbtill  pahs  a  prncilcal  rxamujniion  I'tvrn  by 
the  Board  rf  IX'ntal  Kxamlnprs:  Provided 
further,  Tiial  in  exerclstug  Ita  dtscrrtlon  to 
Wiilve  theoretical  examtnutlons  the  Board  of 
Dintal  Examiners  shall  satisfy  itself  that  Uit 
examination  glvtu  by  the  National  Board  of 
D«<nt:il  Extmtiiera  wnt  aa  comprehensive  na 
U'.at  required  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  a.  The  foregoing  amendment  of  snld 
Act  of  June  C.  ldC*3.  ns  amended,  shall  not  be 
crnsldored  as  Rflectlng  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 6  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  and  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  sfild  plan 
In  the  Board  of  Commlsslonera  or  In  any  otfice 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  delegation  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan.  Any  function  vested 
by  this  amendatory  act  in  any  agency  estab- 
liishcd  pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  vested  in  said  Bonrd  of  Commissioners 
and  shall  be  subject  to  delegation  in  accord- 
ance with  said  plan. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  in  its  discre- 
tion to  waive  the  theoretical  examina- 
tion which  is  usually  given  if  the  candi- 
date to  practice  dentistrj'  in  the  District 
has  had  or  now  has  a  certificate  from 
the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Under  existing  law  the  Board  of  D3ntal 
Examiners  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  required  to  give  two  examinations,  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  examination. 

The  National  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners is  composed  of  9  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  National  Board  of 
Dental  E.xaminers  together  with  20  addi- 
tional persons  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  v.ho  act  as  con- 
fiultants  in  the  pi-eparation  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  questions.  This  council 
was  established  by  the  American  Dental 
Association  in  1928  and  has  a  standing 
committee. 

It  v.as  felt  that  the  questions  that  are 
prepared  by  the  National  Board  give  a 
much  broader  cross  section  or  scope  in 
the  dental  fi?:d  thon  is  possible  by  the 
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Dental  Board  itself  making  up  its  own 
questions. 

The  bill  does  not  waive  the  power  or 
the  rights  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Board  to  give  an  examination — 
it  merely  authorizes  them  to  accept  a 
certificate  that  the  candidate  has  passed 
the  National  Board  examinations.  If 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  those  ques- 
tions which  were  asked  in  the  National 
Board  examination  were  comprehensive 
enough  for  practice  in  the  District  they 
can  go  ahead  and  give  their  own  theo- 
retical examination. 

This  bill  was  requested  by  the  District 
Commissioners.  We  had  hearings  on  it. 
and  it  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
It  will  cost  no  money,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  KearnsI. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement,  and  there  is  no 
opposition. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGULATION  OF  CLOSING-OUT  AND 

FIRE  SALES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  tH.R. 
2318)  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
closing -out  and  fire  sales  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat.  tor  tlie 
purposes  of  tills  Act,  (1)  "closlng-oun  sale" 
shall  mean  and  Include  all  sales  advertised, 
represented,  or  held  forth  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "going  out  of  business."  "discontin- 
uance of  business,"  "selling  out."  "liquida- 
tion." "lost  our  lease,"  "must  vacate," 
"forced  ovit,"  "removal,"  or  any  other  desig- 
nation of  like  meaning;  and  (2)  "person" 
shall  mean  and  include  individuals,  partner- 
ships, voluntary  associations,  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person  shall  advertise  or 
offer  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
stock  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  luider 
the  description  of  closlng-out  saler-or  a  sale 
of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  damaged  by 
Are,  smoke,  water,  or  otherwise,  imless  he 
shall  have  obtained  a  license  to  conduct  such 
sale  from  the  District  Commissioners.  The 
applicant  for  such  a  license  shall  make  an  ap- 
plication therefor  in  \kTltlng  and  under 
oath  at  least  14  days  prior  to  the  opening  date 
of  sale,  showing  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
reasons  and  character  of  such  sale.  Including 
the  opening  and  terminating  dates  of  the 
proposed  sale,  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  actually  on 
hnnd  In  the  place  whereat  such  sale  Is  to 
b?  conducted,  and  all  details  necessary  to  lo- 
cate exactly  and  Identify  fully  the  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  to  l>e  sold. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioners  shall  be  satis- 
fied from  said  application  that  the  proposed 


sale  is  of  the  character  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  advertise  and  conduct,  the  Com- 
missioners shall  Issue  a  license,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  »100  therefor,  together 
with  a  bond,  payable  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000  condi- 
tioned upon  compliance  with  this  Act.  to  the 
applicant  authorizing  him  to  advertise  and 
conduct  a  sale  ol  the  particular  kind  men- 
tioned m  the  application.  Any  merchant 
who  shall  have  bsen  conducting  a  business 
in  the  .-^ame  location  where  the  sale  Is  to  be 
held  f-)r  a  p.-r.od  of  not  lers  than  one  year, 
prior  to  the  date  of  holding  such  sale  shall 
b?  exeinotcd  from  the  payment  of  the  fee 
and  the  filing  of  the  bond  herein  provided. 

(C)  The  Commissioners  shall  endorse  upon 
such  appUcatlon  ihe  date  of  its  filing,  and 
shall  preserve  the  same  as  a  record  of  office, 
and  shall  mnLe  an  abstract  of  the  facu  set 
forth  In  such  application,  and  shall  Indicate 
whether  the?  Uc:ni.e  was  granted  or  refused. 

(d»  Any  person  making  a  false  statement 
in  the  appUcatlon  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed 
gu.ity  of  perjuiy. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  In  contemplation  of  a 
closlng-out  sale  under  a  license  as  provided 
for  in  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  order  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  and  disposing  of  the  same  at  such 
sale,  and  any  unuaual  purchase  and  additions 
to  the  stock  of  such  goods,  ware-,  or  mer- 
chandise with  60  days  prior  to  the  filing  of 
application  for  a  license  to  conduct  such  sale 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such 
purchases  and  additions  to  stock  were  made 
In  contemplation  of  such  sale. 

Sec  4.  No  person  carrying  on  or  conduct- 
ing a  closlng-out  sale  or  a  sale  of  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  damaged  by  fire, 
smoke,  water,  or  otherwise,  under  a  license 
as  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act  shall, 
during  the  contlnxmnce  of  such  sale,  add  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  the  damaged 
stock  Inventoried  in  his  original  application 
for  such  license,  and  no  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise shall  be  sold  as  damaged  merchan- 
dise at  or  dvirlng  such  sale,  excepting  the 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  described  and 
Inventoried  In  such  original  application. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  conduct  a  closlng- 
out  sale  or  a  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise damaged  by  flre,  smoke,  water,  or  other- 
wise beyond  the  termination  date  specified 
for  such  sale,  except  that  an  extension  may  be 
authorized  upon  proper  showing  of  need: 
nor  shall  any  jjerson,  upon  conclusion  of  such 
sale,  continue  that  business  which  had  been 
represented  as  closing  out  or  going  out  of 
business  under  the  same  name,  or  under  a 
different  name,  at  the  same  location,  or  else- 
where m  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the 
Inventory  for  such  sale  was  filed;  nor  shall 
any  person,  upon  conclusion  of  such  sale, 
continue  business  contrary  to  the  designa- 
tion of  such  sale. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  advertise, 
hold,  conduct,  or  carry  on  any  sale  of  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  under  the  description 
of  closing-out  sale  or  a  sale  of  goods,  wares. 
or  merchandise  damaged  by  flre.  smoke, 
water,  or  otherwise,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  t>e  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  )>e  fined  not  less  than  $50  and 
not  more  than  $500.  or  shall  t>e  Imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  ten  days  and  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

Sec  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  sheriffs,  constables,  or  other  public 
or  court  officers,  or  to  any  other  person  or 
persons  acting  under  the  license,  direction, 
or  authority  of  any  court,  local  or  Federal, 
selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  the 
course  of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  complaint  of  any  person,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In 
equity  to  restrain  and  enjoin  any  act  for- 


bidden or  declared  illegal  by  any  provisions 
of  tills  Act. 

SEC.  9  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "include" 
Insert  any  sole  in  connection  with  which 
there  is  any  repre-cntwllon  by  the  person 
conducllng  such  tale  that  the  sale  Is  being 
conducted,  or  Is  required  or  compelled  to  be 
conducted,  for  reasons  of  economic  or  busi- 
ness distress.  Inability  to  continue  buslnccs 
at  the  same  I'K-ation.  or  the  ag2  or  health  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  business,  and 
the  term  closing  out  sale'  shall  include  but 
not  be  llmlie<l  to.". 

On  pajc4.  line  17.  after  "Sec  8."  add  "(a>". 

On  pa>i€8  4  and  5  strike  the  following  lan- 
guage: 'not  lrt.s  than  $50  and  not  more 
than  $500.  or  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  Icfb 
than  ten  davs  and  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
more  than  $300  or  imprisonment  for  90  daya 
or  both  ". 

On  page  5,  following  line  2,  insert  a  new 
subsection : 

"(b»  Prosecutions  for  vlulatlons  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants." 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  out  "sheriffs,  con- 
staDles.  or  other". 

On  page  5,  foUowing  line  13.  Inaert  a  new 
section: 

"Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  thla  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No  5  of  1952  (86  Stat.  824).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  %ested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Commiaslonera  of  the  Dlatrtct  of 
Columbia  or  in  any  office  or  agency  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  said  Com- 
missioner may  be  delegated  by  aald  Com- 
missioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of 
such  plan." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.v>ed.  and  a  motion  to 
recorisider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  title  is  amended  by  correcting  the 
spelling  of  the  word  "clossing-out"  to 
read   closing -out." 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  closing-out  and  flre 
sales  m  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

At  a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of 
this  committee,  it  wa.s  brought  out  that 
a  considerable  number  of  what  are 
known  as  "going  out  of  business"  5;ales 
are  not  such  sales  in  fact,  but  are  sales 
which  are  so  characterized  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorant,  gullible, 
or  credulous  individual.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  many  such  sales  are 
carefully  planned  and  executed  accord- 
ing to  a  schedule  and  are  not  motivated 
by  any  condition  or  situation  of  busi- 
ness distress. 

This  leprislation  provides  that  the  op- 
erators of  any  "going  out  of  business" 
sales  shall  obtain  a  license.  Application 
for  such  license  must  be  made  under 
oath  at  least  14  days  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  sale,  and  all  the  facts  of  such 
sale,  including'  a  complete  inventory  of 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  involved, 
must  be  made  known  at  the  time  of  such 
application.    Provision  is  made  for  the 
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payment  of  a  $100  license  fee  and  for  a 
bond  in  the  amoimt  of  $1,000,  although 
merchants  who  have  been  in  a  location 
for  at  least  a  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  any  such  sale  may  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  the  prescribed  license 
fee  and  the  filing  of  the  bond.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  no  person  shall 
order  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  same 
at  the  "going  out  of  business"  sale. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  goods  damaged  by 
fire,  smoke,  water  or  otherwi.se.  no  addi- 
tional goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may 
be  added  to  the  damaged  stock  which  is 
being  sold. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  period  of  time 
dui:ng  which  a  "goiiiK  out  of  business" 
sale  may  be  conducled  and  for  the  ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  termination  date  estab- 
lished for  such  sale,  upon  a  proper  show- 
injr  of  need. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  that 
per-sons  found  guilty  of  violating  its  pro- 
visions shall  be  fined  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $300  or  imprisonment  for  90  days 
or  both. 

I 
LICENSING  AND  BONDING  OF  COL- 
LECTION AGENCIES  IN   THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R.  2317) 
to  provide  for  the  licensing  and  bonding 
of  collection  agencies  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  and  ask  unar.inious  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  m  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprcsentatirrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
person  shall  conduct  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  collection  agency  or  engnge 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  busi- 
ness of  collecting  claims  for  others,  or  of 
soliciting  the  right  to  collect  or  receive  pay- 
meat  for  another  of  any  claim,  or  advertise, 
or  solicit,  either  in  print,  by  letter.  In  per- 
son, or  otherwise,  the  rleht  to  collect  or  re- 
ceive payment  for  any  other  of  any  claim,  or 
seen  to  make  collection  or  obtain  pnyment 
of  any  claim  on  behalf  of  another  without 
having  first  applied  for  and  obtained  a  li- 
cense. The  license  fee  shall  be  $  per 
annum. 

S»c.  2.  The  term  "collection  agency"  shall 
nox.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  be  deemed 
to  Include  the  following  when  engaged  In 
the  regular  course  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions or  businesses: 

Jl)    Attorneys  at  law. 

(2)  Persons  regularly  employed  on  a  regu- 
lar wage  or  salary.  In  the  capacity  of  credit 
men  or  In  a  similar  capacity,  except  as  an 
Independent  contractor. 

(3)  Banks  and  financing  and  lending  In- 
stitutions. 

(4 1   Common  carriers. 
(5)  Title  Insxirers  and  abstract  companies 
while  doing  an  escrow  business. 

16)  Licensed    real    estate    brokers. 

17)  Employees  of  licensees  under  this  Act. 
Hec.  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 

Diitrlct  of  Columbia  shall  establish  a  Collec- 
tion   Agency    Board    which    shall — 

•  i>   advise  and  assii^t  the  Commissioners; 


(2)  consist  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners;  and 

(3)  be  composed  of  members  who  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  the  collection  btisi- 
ness  for  a  period  of  five  years  Immediately 
prior  to  his  appointment.  One  member 
shall  be  apjjolnted  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
one  appointed  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
and  one  appointed  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  any  member  of  the  Board,  the  Com- 
mlEsioners  shall  appoint  a  member  for  the 
term  of  three  yenrs.  Upon  tlie  death,  resig- 
nation or  removal  of  any  member  of  the 
Board,  the  Commissioners  shi.U  appoint  a 
member  to  fill  out  the  unexpli-ed  term. 
Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
by  the  Commissioners  after  due  liearing  for 
failure  to  i  roperly  perfc  rm  his  duties.  Tlie 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  his  representative  shall  as  legal 
adviser  to  th?  Board.  The  Board  shall  meet 
quarterly  or  upon  call  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  Bo.ird  fhall  Investigate,  as 
to  qunlii^ca Lions,  all  applicants  for  licenses. 
If  tlie  Bo:u-d'b  recommendation  is  unfavor- 
able, tlie  Commissioners  shall  reject  the  ap- 
pMcation.  Otherwise,  it  chall  be  approved 
and  tl:e  Uccn!=c  granted.  The  tenure  of  office 
of  any  member  of  the  Board  shall  depend 
upon  his  being  continuously  engaged  In  the 
collection  agency  business  during  the  term 
of  o9ce. 

Sr.c.  4  The  Collection  Agency  Board  shall 
require  any  duly  licensed  collection  agency  to 
file  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  main- 
tain In  force  a  sufficient  bond  In  the  penal 
sum  of  $10,000  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  as  it  shall  deem  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Such  bond  shall.  In  addition  to  all  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Board,  be  conditioned  for 
the  payment  of  all  damages  by  owners  or 
assignors  of  accounts,  claims,  or  debts  by 
reason  cf  the  failure  of  "any  licensed  collec- 
tion agency  to  report  and  remit  the  proceeds 
of  the  collection  thereof. 

Sec  5.  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty, 
any  person,  firm,  corp  iratlon  or  voluntary 
association,  or  any  officer  or  director  of  any 
corporation  or  association  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  a  collection  agency  without  first  hav- 
ing obtained  from  the  Bjard  a  license,  or 
who  carries  on  such  business  after  the  revo- 
cntlon  or  expiration  of  any  license,  is  guilty 
of  a  mlsdemeanrr  and  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $500  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  montlis  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  6.  (ai  Application  for  a  license  shall 
be  made  In  writing  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners In  £u:h  form  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Board.  The  application  shall  state, 
among  other  things,  the  name  of  applicant 
together  with  the  name  under  which  the 
applicant  will  do  business  and  the  street 
and  number  location  for  which  the  license 
Is  sought.  The  application  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  sworn  statements  of  three  reputa- 
ble citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
each  of  whom  shall  certify  that  he  has  per- 
sonally known  the  person  who  signed  the 
application  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  execution,  that  he  Is 
not  related  or  connected  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  the  person  concerning  whom  he  Is 
certifying  and  that  the  person  Is  competent 
to  engage  In  the  collection  business.  Is 
honest,  truthful,  and  of  good  character  and 
reputation. 

(b(  No  applicant  shall  be  granted  a  li- 
cense unless  he  Is  of  good  moral  character, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  the  possessor 
of  at  least  a  high  school  diploma.  Each 
applicant  for  a  license  shall  have  not  less 
than  two  years'  experience  In  the  business 
of  collecting  or  the  equivalent  in  an  allied 
or  related  field,  shall  not  have  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude; shall  not  have  a  record  as  a  dsfaiUlcr 


In  the  payment  ol  money  collected  or  re- 
ceived for  another,  or  be  a  former  licensee 
whose  license  was  stispended  or  revoked  and 
not  reinstated. 

(c)  Applicants  for  licenses  shall  satisfac- 
torily pass  an  examination,  practical  in 
character  and  sxicli  length,  scope,  and  char- 
acter as  the  B.:ard  deems  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  applicants  to  engaged  In 
the  general  collection  agency  business  or  In 
the  reposicssion  colieclicn  business  as  the 
c;ise  may  b?.  The  number  and  character  of 
questions,  examination  procedure,  method 
of  grading,  general  average  required  to  l>e 
obtjilned  by  successful  applicants,  and  other 
details  of  the  exnmlnations  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Collection  Arency  Board,  or 
by  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Board  of  Comm'ss  loners. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  receiving  and  filing  the 
application  and  bond  and  satisfactorily  pass- 
ing the  required  examination,  the  Bi>ard  of 
Commissioners  shall  grant  and  issue  a  11- 
ceiiEC.  Upon  receipt  of  the  license,  the  li- 
censee has  the  right  to  conduct  the  buslners 
of  a  general  collection  agency  or  to  engage 
m  the  repossession-collection  business  sub- 
ject to  any  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners. 

(b)  Each  license,  or  duplicate  license,  to- 
gether with  the  current  continuation  license. 
If  any,  shall  be  conspicuously  displayed  at 
the  place  of  business  noted  In  the  license  at 
all  times.  The  license  is  not  transferable 
and  Is  effectual  until  the  first  day  of  July 
next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  Is  renew- 
able unless  sooner  revoked  or  canceled.  No 
license  shall  be  revolred  or  suspended  ex- 
cept after  a  hearing  before  the  Collection 
Agency  Board.  A  complaint  stating  the 
grounds  for  revocation  or  suspension  shall 
be  served  in  writing  on  the  license  not  less 
than  twenty  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days 
after  tiling  of  the  complaint  against  the 
licensee. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licen- 
see under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  do 
any  of  the  following : 

( 1 )  Prepare,  publish,  or  distribute  any  sys- 
tem of  collection  letters,  demands  forms,  or 
other  printed  matter  upon  his  stationery,  or 
upon  stationery  up>on  which  the  licensee's 
name  appears  in  such  manner  as  to  Indicate 
that  a  demand  Is  being  made  by  the  licensee 
for  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  due  or 
asserted  to  be  due,  where  such  forms  are  to 
be  sold  or  furnished  to  any  person  other  than 
tiie  licensee,  to  be  used  by  such  person  at 
any  address  different  from  the  address  of  the 
licensee  as  shown  on  the  face  of  the  license. 

(2)  Advertise  for  sale  or  threaten  to  ad- 
vertise any  claim  for  sale  as  a  mean.s  of 
endeavoring  to  enforce  payment  thereof,  nor 
aeree  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  solicitation 
of  claims,  provided,  however,  that  any  li- 
censee may  advertise  for  sale  claims  he  has 
received  as  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors, as  a  trustee  In  bankruptcy,  or  acting 
under  any  order  of  court. 

(3 1  Publish,  or  post  or  cau.se  to  be  pub- 
lished or  posted,  any  list  of  debtors  common- 
ly known  as  a  "dead  l)eat"  list. 

(4)  Collect  or  attempt  to  collect  by  the 
use  of  any  methods  contrary  to  postal  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  Use  any  unfair  methods  of  competition 
as  defined  by  the  Unfair  Practices  Act. 

(6)  Commingle  the  money  of  his  curtcm- 
ers  with  his  own.  except  insofar  as  he  may  be 
authorized  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Collection  Agency  Board. 

(7)  E.Tiploy  any  person  as  a  solicitor  or 
collector  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  any  crime  Involving  moral  turpitude,  with 
knowledge  of  such  conviction,  or  employ  any 
person  whose  llcenes  to  engage  In  the  busi- 
ness of  a  collection  agency  has  been  revoked, 
with  knowledge  of  such  revocation. 

(8)  Directly  or  Indirectly  aid  or  at)et  any 
unlicensed  person   to  er.gage  in  buslnejs   as 
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a  collection  agency  or  receive  compensation 
therefrom. 

Sec.  9.  Every  licensed  collection  agency 
shall  maintain  a  separate  and  distinct  bank 
account  In  which  the  share  of  all  payments 
received  belonging  to  the  persons,  firms,  or 
corporations,  for  whom  the  accounts  are 
being  collected,  shall  be  deposited  and  left 
deposited  until  a  remittance  is  made  to  such 
persons  or  firms. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
in  jnt: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enactirg  clause, 
and  insert:  "That  paragraph  numb-red  46  of 
section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  f  r  tlie  tiscal  ye,vr  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  July  1.  \W2.  :\s 
amended  (sec.  47-2345.  DC.  Code,  laril  edi- 
tion), is  amended  by  adUlns  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraph : 

•■■(c)  The  Comm'sfeloners  may  in  their 
discretion  require  that  any  class  or  subclr.ss 
of  licensees  licensed  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  to  engBge  in  a  business,  trade, 
profession  or  calling  involving  an  express  or 
implied  agreement  to  collect  money  for  others 
shall  give  b<jnd  to  safeguard  ag.ilnst  finan- 
cial loss  those  persons  with  whom  such  class 
or  subclass  of   licensees  may  so   agree. 

'■  "The  bond  which  may  be  required  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  authority  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  a  corporate  surety 
bond  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, but  not  to  exceed  SiS.OOO.  con- 
ditioned upon  the  observance  by  the  licensee 
and  any  agent  or  employee  of  said  licensee 
of  all  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  applicable  to  the  li- 
censee's conduct  of  the  business,  trade,  pro- 
fession, or  calling  licensed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section,  for  the  benefit  of  any  per- 
son who  may  suffer  damages  resulting  from 
the  violation  of  any  such  law  or  regulation 
by  or  on  the  part  of  such  licensee,  his  agent 
or  employee. 

•'  'Any  person  agerleved  by  the  violation  of 
any  law  or  regulation  applicable  to  a  li- 
censee's conduct  of  a  business,  trade,  pro- 
fession, or  calling  involving  the  collection 
of  money  for  others  shall  have,  in  addition 
to  his  right  of  action  against  such  licensee,  a 
right  to  bring  suit  against  the  surety  on  the 
bond  authorizeti  by  this  subparagraph  (c), 
either  alone  or  Jointly  with  the  principal 
thereon,  and  to  recover  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  penalty  of  the  bond  any  dam- 
ages sustained  by  reason  of  any  act.  transac- 
tion, or  conduct  of  the  licensee  atid  any  agent 
or  employee  of  said  licensee  which  Is  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation  In  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  business, 
trade,  profession,  or  calling  licensed  inuler 
this  section:  and  the  provisions  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  subparagraphs  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  '■An  Act  to  grant  additional  powers 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  20,  1944  (58  Stat.  820:  sec.l-244(b) . 
DC.  Code,  1951  edition),  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  iKjnd  as  if  it  were  the  bond  author- 
ized by  the  first  subparagraph  of  such  para- 
graph (bl  of  the  first  section  of  said  Act 
approved  December  '20,  1944:  Provided.  That 
nothing  In  this  subparagraph  (c)  shall  be 
construed  to  Impose  upon  the  surety  on  any 
such  bond  a  greater  liability  than  the  total 
amount  thereof  or  the  amount  remaining 
unextinguished  after  any  prior  recovery  or 
recoveries. 

'■  ■This  subparagraph  (c)  shall  not  be  ap- 
pl.cable  to  persons  when  engaged  in  the  reg- 


ular course  of  any  of  the  following  profes- 
sicii.s  or  businesses: 

"  •(  1 )    Attorneys  at  law. 

•••(2)  Persons  regularly  employed  on  a 
regular  wa^iC  or  salary,  in  the  capacity  of 
creditmen  or  in  a  similar  capacity,  except 
as  an  independent  contractor. 

•■•(3)  Banks  and  financing  and  lending 
inst.tutions. 

*■  ■  ( 4 )  Common  carriers. 

•'■i5)  Title  insurers  r.nd  abfctrnct  com- 
p:inirs  while  doinK  an  escrow  business. 

*"  ( 6 )   Licensed  real  estate  brokers. 

"  '(7t  Enip;>  yccs  of  any  class  or  subcloFS  of 
licensees  reqiurod  to  give  bond  under  tins 
&u'o^;.i.^£r:  ph.'  " 


a  useful  and  impoitant  function  In  the 
community,  it  is  not  unknown  for  an 
out-of-state  agency  to  come  into  the 
area,  solicit  accounts  for  collection,  col- 
lect money  for  our  businessmen  :  nd  then 
vani':h  from  the  aiea  with  the  mcnoy. 
Will:out  le.slnclioiis  or  licensing  it  is 
difllcult  to  administer  or  prevent  abusive 
behavior  toward  the  public  and  the 
debtor.  II  is  felt  that  by  bonding  such 
opcratoi's  it  will  rni-e  the  standards 
under  which  they  cptiate. 

This  legislation  is  not  new  in  the 
United  Suites.  Statutes  are  already  in 
eliect   in   the   following  States:   Alaska, 


The  committee  amendment  was  agieed    Arizona.    Colo.raclo,    Idnho,     Louisiana, 
to.  Michigan.  Mis.sissippi,  New  Jersey.  Ore- 

gon, Washington,  Wlrconsin.  California, 
Connecticut,     Indiana,     Massachusetts, 
Minnesota.   Nevada.  New   Mexico.  Ten- 
ne-sce.  Utah,  Wyoming',  and  Hawaii. 
H.R.    2317,    a.s    amended,    specifically 


Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tl.ird  time,  was  read  tae  thi^d 
tune,  and  passed. 

The  tit'e  v.as  am-^nded  so  ps  to  lead: 
"A  till  to  amend  s?ction  7  of  An  Act 
making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the     eximpls  persons  when  en;;3gcd   in   the 


expcn.^cs  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ins  Jime  Ihii  tielli.  nineteen  hundred  and 
three,  and  fcr  other  purposes,'  approved 
July  1,  1902.  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  bonding  of  persons  licensed 
to  engage  in  a  business,  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  calling  involving  the  collection 
of  money  for  others." 

A  motion  tc  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pui'pose  in  the  amendment  to  this  leg- 
islation is  to  Rive  the  Commi'sioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  their  discre- 
tion, the  right  to  require  that  any  cla?s 
or  subclass  of  licensees  licensed  under 
the  authority  of  paragraph  46  of  section 
7  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Bovernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  1.  1902.  as  amended— sec- 
tion 47-2345.  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
1951  edition — to  engage  in  a  business, 
trade,  profession  or  calling  involving  an 
express  or  implied  agreement  to  collect 
money  for  others,  to  give  bond  to  safe- 
guard asainst  financial  loss  those  p>er- 
sons  with  whom  such  class  or  subclass 
of  licensees  may  so  agree. 

The  bond  which  may  be  required  by 
the  Commi.'^sioners  under  the  authority 
of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  a  cor- 
porate surety  bond  in  an  amount  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  but  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,  conditioned  upon  the  ob- 
servance by  the  licensee  and  any  agent 
or  employee  of  said  licensee  of  all  laws 
and  regulations  in  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  applicable  to  the  licensee's 
conduct  of  the  business,  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  calling  licensed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  person  who  may  suffer  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  violation  of  any  such 
law  or  regulation  by  or  on  the  part  of 
such  licensee,  his  agent,  or  employee. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  commiUee 
that  there  were  approximately  30 
agencies  operating  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  little  or  no  restrictions 
under  law.  While  the  vast  majority  of 
these  agencies  probably  operate  ethically 
under  good  business  standards  and  serve 


regular  course"  of  any  of  the  following 
profe.ssions  or  businesses:  Attorneys  at 
law.  persons  regularly  employed  on  a 
regular  wage  or  salary,  in  the  capacity 
of  cieditmcn  or  in  a  similar  capacity, 
except  as  an  independent  contractor, 
banks  and  financing  and  lending  institu- 
tions, common  carriers,  title  insureis  and 
abstract  comi)anics  while  doing  an  escrow 
business,  licensed  real  estate  brokers, 
employees  of  any  class  or  subclass  of 
licensees  required  to  give  bond  under 
this  subparagiaph. 


RELATING   TO    CERTAIN    DISTRICT 
Or'  COLUMBIA  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
dli'cction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  H.R. 
4''54'  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 
l&Ol,  to  ehminate  the  requiiement  that 
certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tions be  managed  by  not  more  than  15 
trustees,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  euacted  by  the  Senate  and  Umise  of 
Reprr*entatifes  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
608  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1301,  as  amended  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  29  204),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nor  more  than  fifteen  ". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  business  corpxjrations  in- 
corporated under  sections  605  through 
641  of  the  act  approved  March  3.  1901 — 
31st  Statutes,  page  1284;  title  29,  chap- 
ter 2,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951 
edition — are  required,  by  section  608  of 
such  act  to  limit  the  ntunber  of  their 
trustees  to  "not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  fifteen."  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  strike  the  words 
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"not  more  than  fifteen"  thus  enabling 
such  corporations  to  have  more  than 
15  trustees. 


EXEMPTINO       CERTAIN       COMMON 
CARRIERS  FROM  MILEAG'E  TAX 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  <H.R.  2322>  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  1,  1902.  to  exempt  certain  com- 
mon carriers  of  pa.':sengers  from  the 
mileage  tax  imposed  by  that  act  and 
fiom  certain  other  taxes,  and  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Wliole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  South 
Cuiolina? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleri:  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyress  assembled.  That  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  paragraph  (31),  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  approved  July  1,  1902,  as 
amended  (D.  C.  Code  47  2331  (b)).  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  third  centence  of  such  subpara- 
graph (b)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■each  such  applicant"  the  following:  'who 
is  not  otherwise  exempt  uiider  this  sub- 
paragraph from  payment  of  the  mileage  t?.x 
imposed  by  this  subparagraph, "■. 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  subpara- 
graph (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  receipt  by  the  Commis-sioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  designated 
agent  of  the  approved  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion of  any  applicant  who  is  exempt  under 
this  subparagraph  from  payment  of  the 
mileage  tax  imposed  by  this  subparagraph, 
the  Comml.ssloncrs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  their  designated  agent  shall  Issue  a 
licence  authorizing  the  applicant  to  carry  on 
the  operations  embodied  in  the  approved 
application.  No  increase  of  operations 
shall  be  commenced  or  continued  unless  and 
until  an  application  similar  to  tlie  original 
and  covering  such  increase  in  operations 
shall  have  been  approved  and  forwarded  in 
the  same  m.inner  as  tlie  original  and,  if  a 
payment  is  necessary,  tlie  corresponding 
additional  payment  is  made,  and  license  is- 
sued. No  applicant  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  for  hire  principally 
within  the  commercial  zone  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  as  such  commercial 
zone  has  been  established  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  purposes  of 
section  203(b)(2)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  303(b)(8)),  shall 
be  required  to  pay  any  tax  under  this  sec- 
tion .*nd  no  such  applicant  shall  be  subject 

"(1)  the  gross  sr>les  tax  levied  under  the 
District   of   Columbia   Sales  Tax  Act; 

■'(2)  compensating  use  tax  levied  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act; 

■■(3  the  excise  tax  upon  the  issuance  of 
titles  to  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  levied 
under  subsection  (J)  of  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act  of  1925  (D.  C. 
Code  40-603  (J)  (4)  ); 

"(4)  the  tax  that  Is  imposed  on  tangible 
*  personal  property,  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Transit  System. 
Incorporated,  Is  exempt  from  such  taxes  on 
ilie  effective  date  of  this  amendment,  un- 
der section  8(b)(5)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  grant  a  franchise  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Transit  System.  Incorporated, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  July  24, 
lOOG." 


Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  o*^  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
Octol>er  1.  1959. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  law  any  person,  partnership,  as- 
sociation, trust,  or  corporation  operat- 
ing or  proposing  to  operate  any  vehicle 
or  vehicles  not  confined  to  rails  or  tracks 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  for 
hire  over  all  or  any  portion  of  any  de- 
fined route  or  routes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  October  in  each  year,  or  before  com- 
mencing such  operation,  submit  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  triplicate,  an  appli- 
cation for  license,  stating  therein  the  to- 
tal number  of  vehicle-miles  to  be  op- 
erated with  such  vehicles  within  the 
District  of  Col'ombia  during  the  12- 
monlh  period  beginning  with  tlie  1st  day 
of  November  in  the  same  year.  The  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  shall  thereupon 
verify  and  approve  each  such  statement. 
Upon  !^eceipt  of  the  approved  copy,  and 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  November  in  the 
same  year,  or  before  commencing  such 
operation,  each  such  applicanr shall  pay 
to  the  Collector  of  Taxes,  in  lieu  of  any 
other  personal  or  license  tax,  in  connec- 
tion such  operation,  the  siun  of  1  cent 
for  each  vehicle-mile  proposed  to  be  op- 
erated in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
accordance  with  the  application  as  ap- 
proved. Upon  presentation  of  the  receipt 
for  such  payment,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  desig- 
nated agent  shall  issue  a  license  author- 
izing the  applicant  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions embodied  in  the  approved  applica- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  milease  tax 
effective  October  1,  1959.  applicants  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers for  hire  principally  within  the  com- 
mercial zone  of  Washington,  D.C. 

This  bill  would  also  exempt  common 
carriers  coming  within  its  provisions 
from  the  gross  sales  tax  levied  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  the 
compensating  use  tax  levied  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act,  the 
excise  tax  upon  the  issuance  of  titles  to 
motor  vehicles  and  trailers  levied  upon 
subsection  <ji  of  section  6  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act  of  1925,  and 
the  tax  imposed  on  tangible  personal 
property,  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  is.  on  October 
1.  1959.  the  effective  date  of  H.R.  2322 
exempt  from  such  taxes  under  section 
8(b)(5)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
grant  a  franchise  to  the  D.C.  Transit 
System.  Inc.,  and  for  other  purijoses," 
approved  July  24,  1956. 

It  is  believed  that  the  following-named 
transportation  companies,  that  is.  those 
companies  operating  principally  within 
the  commercial  zone  of  Washington. 
D.C,  will  be  exempt  from  all  of  the  fore- 
going taxes  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation:  Alexandria,  Barcroft  & 
Washington  Transit  Co.:  American  Bus 
Lines,  Inc.;  Atwood  Transport  Lines, 
Inc.;  Federal  Coach  Line;  the  Gray 
Line,  Inc.;  Suburban  Transit  Co.; 
Washington,  Marlboro,  Annapolis  Tran- 


sit Co.;  Washington,  Virginia  &  Mary- 
land Coach  Co.,  Inc. 

The  estimated  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $24,200  annually. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

IRoU  No.  411  •' 


Alford 

Dlngeil 

Moeller 

Alger 

Dorn,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Doyle 

Nix 

Ashley 

Piynn 

O'Konski      . 

Bailey 

Fogarty 

Phllbin 

Barden 

Fountain 

Plrnie 

Barrett 

Frelin?huysen 

Poage 

Barry 

Gallagher 

PoweU 

Bass,  Nil. 

Giaimo 

Quie 

Betts 

Hays 

Quigley 

Boiling 

Healey 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bowles 

Hibert 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Brademas 

Hess 

Rabison 

Breeding 

Hosmer 

Rodino 

Buc'Kley 

Hull 

Rogers, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jackson 

Roosevelt 

Cahili 

Johanseu 

Rostenkowski 

Carnahan 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Celler 

Kitchen 

Slack 

Chenoweth 

Kluczynsia 

Steed 

Collier 

Laird 

Tavlor 

Cooley 

Lesinski 

Teller 

Corbett 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  N.J 

Daniels 

Macdonalci 

Toll 

Devine 

Mallliard 

W.  throw 

Diggs 

Mcrrow 

Zeleuko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fmther  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1960 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hotise  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7040)  making  appro- 
priations for  stmdry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boar(Jls.  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and,  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi'k  [Mr.  OstertagI  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7040,  with 
Mr.  IKARS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respectfully  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  will  cooperate 
with  you  in  trying  to  finish  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  today.  I  know  a  lot  of 
you  have  some  things  you  want  to  do. 
This  will  be  a  hard  week,  and  we  will 
do  our  best  to  get  you  out  of  here  no 
later  than  5:30  or  6:00  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  us.  We  think  we  have  a  reason- 
ably good  bill.  We  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
the  bill,  and  there  is  no  serious  disagree- 
ment inside  the  committee  in  reference 
to  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OsTERTACl,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes),  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  know  as 
much  about  this  bill  as  I  do.  and,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  I, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EviNsl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [  Mr.  BoLANDl ,  on  this  side,  know 
exactly  as  much  about  It.  None  of  us 
are  going  to  talk  too  long,  and  we  will 
do  our  best  to  cooperate  with  the  mem- 
bership and  give  you  as  fair  and  frank 
answers  as  we  are  capable  of  doing.  And, 
we  prayerfully  ask  your  indulgence  and 
your  help. 

May  I  yield  10  minutes  now  to  the 
gentleman   from   Illinois    I  Mr.    Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  brings  its 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1960  in 
this  bill.  The  committee  labored  long 
and  hard.  If  you  have  not  as  yet  ex- 
amined the  hearings,  I  suggest  that  you 
do  so,  for  on  2.500  pages  you  will  find  that 
the  committee  analyzed  tables,  went 
through  charts,  conducted  a  very  detailed 
cross-examination  of  the  18  agencies 
which  appeared  before  our  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  delightful  cus- 
tom each  year  for  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  this  sulKommittee  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  chairman.  I  haved  served  in  this 
House  for  10  years  now  during  which 
time  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  af- 
filiated with  the  committee  headed  by 
the  genial  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  House  who  is  bet- 
ter qualified,  who  is  more  able,  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  legislation  over  which  he  has  charge 
than  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  .  The  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducts the  hearings  before  our  subcom- 
mittee was  recently  described  in  one  of 
the  evening  newspapers  as  a  combination 
of  a  charm  school  and  a  snakepit.  I 
think  if  you  will  read  the  hearings,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  much  truth  in  that 
description.  He  can  be  charming — he 
can  be  tough  as  the  occasion  demands — 
but  one  thing  is  clear :  he  is  thorough  and 


requires  the  agencies  to  justify  their 
budget  in  every  respect. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  the 
budget  before  our  subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  thorough  going  over,  a  complete 
review.  I  only  hope  that  in  our  delibera- 
tions and  our  recommendations  for  the 
amounts  to  be  allowed  for  the  various 
governmental  agencies  which  are  a  part 
of  this  bill  we  -vere  as  correct  In  comtng 
to  the  right  conclusions  as  we  were  in  the 
hearings.  If  we  erred  at  all,  we  erred  on 
the  side  of  economy,  for  the  weight  of 
the  budget  is  heavy. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  very  substantial 
amound  of  money.  The  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  year  1960  totaled  $6,584,- 
188,000.  There  is  recommended  in  this 
bill  $6,438,839,800,  which  is  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $250  million  below  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  That  is  quite  a  cut  when  you 
stop  and  consider  the  fact  that  this  was 
supE>osed  to  be  a  very  tight  budget  this 
year  that  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  If  I  had  my  way  entirely,  I 
might  have  recommended  more  money 
for  some  of  the  agencies,  such  as  in  the 
medical  budget  for  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient care  in  the  VA  appropriation. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  might  have 
used  more  money  for  navigation  facil- 
ities and  for  training  its  personnel  to 
operate  them.  This  is  the  first  year  for 
this  agency.  It  was  organized  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress  last  year  to  make 
the  airways  of  our  Nation  much  safer.  It 
is  now  seeking  to  make  sure  that  our  air- 
lines are  the  finest  commercial  airlines 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  tremendous  job 
of  training  personnel  and  puichasing 
and  installing  a  modernized,  thorough- 
going, complete  set  of  air  navigation 
equipment.  We  want  it  to  accompll.sh 
its  mission  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  I  hope  there  is  sufficient  money  in 
this  bill  for  their  purposes.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  fill  3,400  authorized  jobs,  it  would 
seem  that  the  additional  500  positions 
approved  by  my  bill  would  be  adequate. 

We  have  imder  our  jurisdiction  the 
matter  of  appropriations  for  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  too.  To  my  mind  these 
are  some  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government;  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  agencies  that 
have  been  established  pursuant  to  acts 
of  Congre.ss  in  an  effort  to  make  sure 
that  the  businesses  which  come  under 
their  regulatory  supervision  should  not 
carry  on  excesses  in  business  operations 
which  the  basic  legislation  sought  to 
guard  acrainst.  Many  have  a  critical  task 
to  perform. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wanted  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man when  he  was  speaking  on  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  emergency  landing  fields  through- 
out the  coimtry.  I  want  to  know  if  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  reduce  that  num- 
ber, or  if  any  specific  consideration  has 
been  given  to  thein. 


Mr.  YATES.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  that  number.  We  Join  you  in 
seeking  to  make  sure  that  all  safety 
facilities  are  maintained. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  KflLLER.  I  was  in  a 
plane  that  was  forced  to  land  on  one  of 
these  fields,  a  plane  with  2  motors 
knocked  out,  a  scheduled  airline  plane 
with  56  people  in  It.  That  was  some  2 
months  apo.  I  now  have  a  fine  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  these  emergency 
landing  fields  that  I  did  not  have  prior 
to  that  time.  Some  Information  has 
been  given  out  that  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  you  were  going  to  reduce  the 
number  of  those  fields  or  to  discontinue 
their  operation.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  committee  has  done  that,  but  I  think 
the  number  should  be  Increased.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to 
trade  places  with  anyone  here,  who  has 
had  the  experience  that  I  had  recently, 
because  I  assure  you  that  he  would  have 
a  much  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  these 
emergency  landing  fields  throughout  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
chairman,  if  he  would  like  to  comment  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is 
on  his  feet. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  permitting  me  to  say 
th's:  he  is  not  100-pcrcent  correct,  he  is 
l.OOO-percent  correct  in  his  desire  for 
tills  service.  And  his  desire  is  the  desire 
of  the  committee.  Suffice  to  say  that 
since  1953  or  1954  we  have  doubled  our 
efforts  in  this  field  of  safety:  we  have 
not  diminished  them,  but  more  than 
doubled  them.  So  the  situation  is  In 
pretty  good  shape  now. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  know  thiC 
committee  has,  and  I  compliment  the 
chairman  on  it.  I  just  wanted  to  bespeak 
consideration  of  these  little  emergency 
fielr^s  throughout  the  country.  I  did  not 
used  to  think  they  amounted  to  much, 
but  I  do  now. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  But  when  you  need 
them,  it  is  good  to  have  them. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
agree  with  him  entirely.  We  are  at- 
tempting through  this  budget  appro- 
priation to  make  air  travel  much  safer 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  comment, 
too,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  think  we  could 
have  provided  additional  funds  both  for 
Inpatient  care  and  outpatient  care  in  this 
budget.  I  think  we  may  have  hurt  the 
Veterans'  Administration  a  little  in  a  $9 
million  cut  that  we  made  for  inpatient 
care.  We  went  into  the  matter  thor- 
oughly. We  allowed  $9  million  addi- 
tional for  inpatient  care  over  what  the 
agency  had  last  year.  We  thought  that 
would  be  sufficient,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  see  any  curtailment  in  services  afford- 
ed patients  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  or  any  cut  in  the  excellent 
medical  care  that  they  have  received 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Veterans'  Administration  tells 
us  that  the  reduction  in  inpatient  care 
was  $9,279,000. 

Tlie  present  budget  provides  an  in- 
crease over  1959  of  $6,478,000.  May  I 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  like  to 
have  that  money  put  back  in  there  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  needed  desperately. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman there  is  some  question  about  the 
appropriation  for  inpatient  care.  There 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  quality 
of  medical  care  offered  in  the  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  also 
about  the  outpatient  care. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  was  an  increase 
In  outpatient  care  of  S667.000.  There 
was  a  reduction  of  $866,000,  which  was 
directed  auain.st   increased   fees. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  pertains 
to  service-di-sabled  veterans.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  tells  us  it  would 
definitely  hurt  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  question  is  whether 
medical  fees  to  the  doctors  who  are  tak- 
iiiR  care  of  the  patients  should  be  in- 
creased. The  impression  we  gained  was 
that  this  question  had  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, and  we  thousht  that  thLs  reduc- 
tion could  safely  be  made. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
what  the  Vt-lcrans'  Administration  tells 
me.  It  says  this  reduction  will  result 
in  a  backlog  of  physical  examinations  for 
compe^isation  and  p>ension  purposes, 
which  we  think  is  wronp. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  determination  of  the 
qualifications  for  pensions  and  benefits 
is  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program,  but  we 
also  believed  the  amount  being  paid  for 
fees  was  adequate  and  should  not  l>e 
increased.  The  fee  schedule  presently  in 
existence  seem.s  to  be  perfectly  fair. 
Why  should  it  be  increased  again?  The 
fees  were  raised  only  a  short  time  ago. 
If  the  gentleman  has  other  statistics  to 
go  on  other  than  were  presented  to  our 
committee,  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
receive  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  very  reluctant  to 
get  into  an  argument  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  kno^^-s 
that  the  committee  appropriated  the 
same  amount  for  veterans"  research  as 
of  last  year,  which  was  $4  million  above 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  In  this  respect, 
certainly  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
the  committee  did  act  wisely. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  bill  represents  a  large 
ntmiber  of  agencies,  and  I  might  add,  im- 
portant agencies.  The  committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1.  The 
members  of  this  subcommittee  under  his 
leadership  have  done  a  rather  thorough 
job,  and  by  and  large  I  believe  we  pre- 


sent to  the  House  a  very  good  bill.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  that  is  in  the  report. 
I  also  concede  that  there  are  some  very 
severe  cuts  In  this  bill. 

May  I  point  out  that  one  of  the  agen- 
cies coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  is 
that  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  That  appropria- 
tion is  not  included  in  this  appropriation 
bill  because  of  the  lack  of  the  recessary 
authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds. 

In  the  overall  picture  with  regard  to 
this  bill  may  I  point  out  that  last  year 
the  Independent  Offices  bill  amounted  to 
S6,845  million.  The  budget  requests  for 
these  18  afjencics,  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
amounted  to  approximately  $3,584  mil- 
lion. In  this  bill  funds  arc  provided  In 
the  amount  of  $6,438  million,  which  is 
a  total  reduction  of  $252  million.  The 
actual  cuts  in  this  bill  amount  to  $145 
million.' coupled  with  MOT  million  in  the 
form  of'  a  rescis.sion  from  prior  funds  or 
unobligated  funds  of  the  stockpile  pro- 
gram. 

Of  the  total  overall  picture  of  $6,438 
million,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  alone 
receives  $5,020  million. 

In  other  words,  five-sixths  of  this  total 
bill  involves  veterans'  affairs,  veterans' 
benefits  and  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  should  like,  because  of  one  or  two 
points  that  already  have  been  made  In 
connection  with  this  appropriation  bill,  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the.^e  veterans'  programs. 
There  are  two  increases  in  these  veter- 
ans' appropriations.  One  is  for  an 
amount  of  $4.300,0C0  over  the  budget  re- 
quest for  research,  medical  research  in 
veterans'  hospitals.  I  might  add  that  it 
is  the  lareest  hospital  system  in  the 
world.  The  other  item  Is  an  Increase  of 
$10  million  over  the  budget  request. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget  is  $5,020  million  and 
this  bill  reduces  the  total  sum  approxi- 
mately S9.200.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.  I  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  administration  of  vet- 
erans' affairs,  particularly  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Sumner  G.  Whittier.  I 
believe  our  Veterans'  Administration  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  service  to 
our  veterans.  They  are  operating  with 
efficiency.  In  that  connection  I  might 
point  out  that  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion in  this  budget  is  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  benefits  or  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Favorable  hospital  costs  are  in 
order  today.  There  are  25,000  employees 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  plus 
121,000  in  the  hospitals.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there  are  nearly 
23  million  veterans  in  America  today,  and 
when  you  add  their  families  to  that 
number,  it  constitutes  more  than  40  per- 


cent of   the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  largest  item  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration appropriation,  of  course,  is 
that  of  compensation  and  pensions.  It 
amounts  to  $3,300  million.  As  every 
Member  of  the  House  knows,  that  is  a 
statutory  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  whatever 
necessary  funds  are  required  to  meet 
the  costs  of  compensation  and  pensions. 
There  are  today  2,400,000  veterans  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disability  and  1,400,000  veterans 
receivfins  disability  pensions.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving either  compensation  or  pensions 
of  one  form  or  another  is  3,800,000. 

Another  important  and  large  item  is 
that  of  the  cost  of  hospital  care.  That 
is  known  as  Inpatient  care  recently  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  YatesJ,  and  about  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  Teague],  ex- 
pressed his  concern  and  Interest.  The 
total  appropriation  for  inpatient  care 
is  about  $777,500,000.  and  I  want  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
In  his  statement  that  the  cut  in  the 
appropriation  for  in-patient  care  Is  too 
severe.  I  feel  that  It  might  work  some 
hardship,  and  I  believe  we  should  pro- 
vide all  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
this  responsibility. 

There  are  123.800  beds  available  to- 
day. This  is  in  addition  to  the  4,000 
phantom  beds  referred  to  in  the  report. 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  some  4,000 
beds  chargeable  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  which  they  have  no  use 
and  for  which  no  purpose  is  sen'ed. 

The  average  patient  load  for  fiscal 
1960  is  estimated  at  112,000  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  which  is  an  increase 
of  356  beds  over  the  average  of  1959. 

Outpatient  care  was  also  discussed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague  ].  That  amount  is  $83  million. 
This  Is  necessary  for  the  care  or  treat- 
ment and  the  servicing  of  veterans  out- 
side of  hospitals.  In  that  cormectlon  I 
might  point  out  that  there  are  over  2 
million  veterans  receiving  outpatient 
care  today. 

An  important  item  in  this  Veterans' 
Administration  budget  is  that  of  hos- 
pital construction  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities. In  that  connection  there  is  $30 
million  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1960.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  some 
172  hospitals  and  17  domicIliiUT  institu- 
tions operating  today. 

The  committee,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, has  approved  an  additional  SIO  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  for  the  hospital  con- 
struction program,  but  for  fear  there 
may  be  some  misunderstanding  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  addi- 
tional $10  million  is  for  improvements 
and  repair  of  existing  facilities,  and  not 
for  new  starts  and  not  for  new  hospitals. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts. 

Mi-s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  feels 
that  the  cut  in  in-patient  care  is  too 
great. 
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Mr.  OSTERTAG.    Yes,  that  Is  what 

I  said. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  the  gentleman  accept  the  resto- 
ration of  that  cut? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  feel  some  adjust- 
ment might  be  made  if  it  is  determined 
that  it  is  not  sufBcient.  because  that  is 
an  important  part  of  service  to  our  vet- 
erans, and  we  want  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  in-patient  care  in  our  veterans 
hospitals. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
know  there  is  great  need  there.  The 
patients  need  expensive  medicines  which 
they  do  not  get  as  often  as  they  should. 
Then,  it  is  very  expensive  to  operate 
hospitals,  particularly  the  mental  hos- 
pitals where  they  have  locked  wards, 
locked  elevators,  where  they  do  not  have 
enough  nurses,  butlers,  and  attendants 
to  care  for  the  patients  properly. 

They  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to 
do.  Many  of  the  cases  that  they  thought 
were  cured  came  back  to  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, did  I  vmderstand  the  gentleman 
correctly  to  say  that  the  $10  million  will 
go  for  maintenance  and  not  for  new 
consti-uction? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Let  me  respond  by 
saying  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that 
it  would  go  for  maintenance.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  program  presented  to  us 
of  the  moneys  made  available  by  the 
committee  in  this  bill,  an  additional  $10 
million  will  go  for  improvements  and 
repairs  of  existing  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  agencies, 
unfortunately  time  will  not  permit  going 
into  a  discussion  of  funds  and  sei-vices 
of  all  these  agencies  involved  in  this 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill, 
however,  I  do  think  one  additional  im- 
portant agency  might  well  be  mentioned. 
I  refer  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  budget  request  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  was 
$255  million.  In  this  bill  we  provide 
$271  million.  The  committee  made  one 
important  and  significant  increase  in  the 
bill  allocated  to  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  addition  of  $25 
million  is  intended  to  provide  for  sites 
and  planning  in  connection  with  public 
buildings.  There  is  no  money  in  here 
for  new  construction,  there  is  no  money 
in  here  for  the  acquisition  of  property: 
but  the  committee  felt  in  its  wisdom 
that  too  much  money  is  being  sp>ent  for 
the  rental  of  space,  very  expensive  space, 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
in  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  it  might  well  be  better 
to  eventually  construct  these  additional 
bviildings. 

As  a  first  and  important  step,  $25  mil- 
lion is  made  available  for  the  acquisition 
of  sites  and  for  the  planning  program. 

The  committee  also  eliminated  $500,- 
000  for  the  leasing  of  additional  space 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  reason 
the  committee  took  this  step  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress is  currently  studying  and  review- 
ing the  whole  question  of  space  in  con- 


nection with  the  Library.  The  sum  of 
$60  million  is  provided  in  here  for  the 
repair  and  improvement  of  buildings 
generally. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  GSA  today  rents  some  37.000,000 
square  feet  at  a  cost  of  $63  million  a  year. 
That  is  an  increase  of  500.000  square  feet 
of  office  space  at  $2,500,000  over  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  construction  of  addition- 
al office  buildings  is  Roin-?  to  take  care 
of  the  space  prop>osition  insofar  as  leas- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  in  some  long-term 
leases,  very  expensive  leases,  but  basical- 
ly they  are  requiring  additional  space 
year  after  year;  and  rather  than  look 
forward  to  leasing  additional  office  space 
at  very  high  prices,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Government  would  save  money  by  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  construction 
of  these  public  buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  the  example 
now  of  the  State  Department  leasing 
nearly  100,000  square  feet  of  space  in 
one  of  the  plush  apartment  buildings 
just  across  the  river,  over  in  Virginia. 
I  am  infoiTOed  that  even  though  the  new 
State  D3partment  building  is  being  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $55  million  or  $60 
million,  there  will  be  no  space  available 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Training  Insti- 
tute. The  way  to  cure  this  huge  spending 
for  buildings  in  Washington  is  to  stop 
expanding  the  various  Government 
agencies.    That  is  the  only  effective  way. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nes-see  I  Mr.  EvinsI. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly urge  approval  of  the  1960  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  agencies.  And,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  a  big  bill,  but  that  does 
not  mean  it  is  not  a  good  bill,  because 
it  certainly  has  been  tlioroughly  con- 
sidered for  a  period  of  over  4  months, 
with  veiT  extensive  and  intensive  hear- 
ings on  all  phases  of  the  budget  requests 
of  the  independent  offices.  I  should  like 
also  to  say  a  word  of  tribute  to  our 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  I .  He  is  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  able  men  in  the  House;  yes,  In  the 
entire  Congress.  I  want  to  say  that 
when  an  agency  passes  the  Thomas 
test,  it  has  passed  a  very  thorough  test 
and  its  budget  is  generally  justified. 

A  glance  at  the  printed  hearings  which 
totaled  some  2,600  pages  in  2  volumes 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  great  task 
which  faced  the  subcommittee.  This 
bill  and  the  report  thereon  are  testi- 
monials to  the  excellent  way  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  organized  and 


carried  out  the  hearings.  It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Thomas  as  well  as 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Representative  Harold  Os- 
TERTAG,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, my  colleagues  Representatives 
Sidney  R.  Yatzs,  Edward  Boland, 
Charles  Jonas,  and  John  J.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  a  question. 
It  is  very  apparent  and  noticeable  today 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Teacue).  and  the  former 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers  1,  are  rather  disturbed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  I  eductions  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
especially  the  inpatient,  and  out- 
patient, and  hospital  programs,  and 
whatnot.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  kind  enough  to  confine 
some  of  his  remarks  to  an  explanation 
of  the  reduction  in  those  amounts  in  ihts 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  to 
.see  whether  or  not  the  veterans  are  go- 
ing to  receive  those  services  to  which 
they  are  properly  entitled. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  certainly  expect  to  do 
that,  and  I  v.-ant  to  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  As  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  I 
never  have  opposed  any  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans  of  our  Nation. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  the 
greatest  veterans  benefit  program  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  with  more  than  $5 
billion  carried  in  the  budget  for  the  vet- 
erans program  for  next  year.  It  has 
been  for  a  time  under  $4  billion,  but  now 
the  veterans  program  is  more  than  $5 
billion.  There  have  been  some  reduc- 
tion in  administrative  costs  and  admin- 
istrative expenses.  And,  we  commend 
the  administrator,  Mr.  Sumner  Whittier, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  administra- 
tive processes  and  credit  is  due  him  for 
making  those  improvements  and  thus 
reducing  administrative  costs.  The 
major  reduction  in  this  program  has  to 
do  with  readjustment  Ijeneflts.  Most  of 
the  veterans  have  come  home  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  the  readjustment  programs  have 
been  tapering  off.  Compensation  and 
pensions  have  been  increasing,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  amount  in  this  bill  is 
carried  for  pensions  and  the  compensa- 
tion programs  of  the  veterans.  I,  for 
one,  am  opposed  to  reducing  desirable 
and  worthwhile  program  for  the  benefit 
of  the  veterans  of  our  Nation.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  in- 
patients that  will  be  taken  into  our  vet- 
erans hospitals.  It  fluctuates  and  varies 
from  time  to  time.  Last  year  the  ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Middleton,  wanted  some 
Increased  funds  for  this  puJTXJse.  and  the 
committee  provided  the  VA  with  these 
Increases  with  the  understanding  that 
next  year  they  would  have  a  reexamina- 
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tion  and  take  a  look  at  the  question  of 
number  of  beds  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Nation.  Now,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  tuberculo.sis  patients  is  decreasing, 
rnd  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  beds  in 
t!iat  department.  So.  possibly  an  ad- 
justment can  be  made.  And,  I  want  to 
>"y  that  if  a  supplemental  request  is 
cT.^red  by  the  Administrator  for  needs 
in  this  area,  I,  for  one.  will  want  to  sup- 
port it.  This  bill  will  have  to  to 
through  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  fur- 
ther studies  can  be  made,  and  if  a  si'p- 
plemental  fund  reque<^t  for  in-patient 
Icare  is  made,  I  pledge  myself  lo  support 
Iv.Iiatever  funds  are  recommended  as 
Ir-ccded  fcr  this  pro'^r? m. 
j  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachvsctts.  Mr. 
Chairmrn.  will  the  pentl-'Pii^n  yield '' 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yieli  to  the  gentle- 
wnman  fron  ]^'p«'sacli'.!':etts. 

Mrs.  POCEnS  of  TTr.n.s'-chi'.sovts.  I 
would  h!:e  to  a.'-k  if  the  mon:y  for  re- 
search, for  proslhctlc  app'.iances  fcr  t'le 
8mpute?s  and  the  paraple-rics,  and  the 
blind  is  inclu-Ied  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVIL'S.  Yes.  I  w  ill  sav  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Mas.sacliu.'-ftL.s,  who  is 
the  former  chn?rman  of  the  Comnittce 
on  Vetrrans'  AfTaM-s  ani  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  veteran.;  of  our  country,  th..t  in 
most  of  the  it?ms  fcr  tho  Veternns*  Ad- 
riinistraticn  increr..'^?s  were  mid?.  An 
increas"  in  medical  aJminittration  of 
$622,700  o'.er  l.ist  year  has  bera  pro- 
vided: an  increase  in  outpatient  care, 
$568,000:  an  incre?^e  of  $9  m-llioii  for 
inpatient  care  rvcr  Ir.st  year;  rn  in?rea?e 
for  operation  of  sunr;!y  depo's  for  the 
VA.  $16. "00.  As  hns  plrcr.t^y  bern  poinlrd 
out.  there  is  a  substantial  incrcar?  for 
pensions  rn-.l  co.iipjn..aticn  of  $47.5  mil- 
lion, makint;  a  total  of  $1,003  "00.000  for 
compensation  and  pen.<-JonE.  lliPie  is  an 
increase  in  t'-:e  vctrrens'  insurance  p'O- 
gram  of  $I,rO0  000.  Thfre  is  an  mcroase 
In  the  hospitr.l  ccnstruction  pnd  f'o:ni- 
clliary  pro.ran  of  $lC.5'i4.C03.  So,  all 
in  all,  there  are  substr.ntipl  incer-s^s  in 
various  of  our  vctcrc;ns  piojiams.  The 
conujiiitee  did  provi^I?  some  reductions 
in  administrative  cxpen.ses. 

The  mrdical  program  of  th?  VA  h^s 
Improved  in  rec?nt  years  but  we  cannot 
c:<pect  to  rcnVy  meet  the  need  until 
we  coirplel?  tho  program  of  new  hospi- 
tals. The  funds  ir  this  bill  m?lcc  it  pos- 
sible for  the  VA  to  continue  its  medic.il- 
care  pro«?ram  at  a  level  which,  if  it  is 
not  fully  up  to  wlm'w  we  would  p11  cer.ive, 
at  any  rate  mak;'s  it  possibl.'  to  u'.e  the 
present  m?Jical  facilities  as  eilectively 
as  possible. 

As  point?d  out  above,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect aderuate  and  complete  meJical  care 
for  all  our  veterans  until  we  complete 
our  propram  of  constructing  new  horni- 
trls.  The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
for  several  years  urr'^d  th«  Veterans' 
A1minl':tration  to- accelerate  its  hospital 
moiJernizaticn  and  replac'_ment  pro- 
gram. As  V.  e  Icno'.v,  in  the  past  few  yrnrs 
v.e  have  arprcpriated  funds  fcr  the  con- 
ttructicn  of  £:v?ral  new  hospitals.  Some 
of  these  n?w  hospitals  will  soon  be  com- 
lloted  but  others  are  still  several  years 
fiOm  completion.  In  order  to  further 
accelerate  this  progiam  of  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization,  the  Appro- 
priations Co.nuii-Lce  rcconirnenclo  an  in- 


crease of  $10  million  in  the  program  for 
for  t'nis  purprs"*.  Tlv's  mrk?s  a  toir.1  of 
$30  million  for  hc^-pital  construction  in 
the  coniin"?  year. 

Mrs.  ROGiLKS  of  Ma«;sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shou'd  1  ke  to  ask  if  the 
special  proprfim  whicli  was  initiated 
years  aso  and  has  been  appiopi^ated  for 
every  year,  in  the  amount  of  $1  million, 
is  in  this  bill? 

I  !r.  r  VINS.  There  is  a  total  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  tlic  bill.  I  will  .'iay  to  the  tentle- 
Ird:*.  Vve  consider  it  a  mo.st  important 
service  that  the  Vcteianw"  Administra- 
tion \z  rendering. 

Mrs.  ROGLRS  of  Mass-'^chii-ett".  £o 
much  hr.o  Lc.n  done  for  c.viilans  as  a 
re  juii  of  llirt,  as  well  as  for  i\-.t  veteran >. 

Can  tiie  rf'n/!tm''.n  tell  me  with  refer- 
ence to  repairs  of  ho-pitals,  where  those 
renov'  >ct%  v.ill  be  mede? 

Mr.  EVJn.3.  There  is  no  more  v.'orthy 
prcsiam  than  the  program  for  the  am- 
putees, liicse  V.  ho  have  loLt  an  arm  or  a 
ier.  ar.d  the  pi'o;iiam  of  research  in  tiiat 
fir  !d.  in  the  field  rf  prosthetic  eppli- 
ances.  The  commii're  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  see.n-;  th;;t  the  fine  v.ork  that 
is  boin'j  done  moves  alicad.  I  will  say  to 
the  {ienilewcmtn. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssn.ch'isetts.  C?n 
tbe  :e:itlem".n  tell  me  what  ho:;piial3  are 
to  be  renovated? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  win  say  to  the  gentle 
l"Jy  that  for  a  long  time  the  committee 
hTs  felt  that  with  the  tremendous  i:i- 
vcstment,  of  more  than  $2  biUion,  I  be- 
lieve, in  all  of  our  veterans'  hospitals, 
that  ti'te  failure  to  make  timely  repairs 
and  renovations  woVld  be  false  economy. 
The  committee  hai  urged  the  Admin- 
i.':trator  to  make  sv.ch  repairs  wherever 
in  his  discretion  those  repairs  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  what  the 
AdminiEtrator  thinks  should  have  first 
priority. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mi.«^sachusetts. 
Tliat  is  ju-^t  a  blanket  authority,  not 
spc:;ifically  related  to  specific  hospitalr^? 

Mr.  JONAS.  N»r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl'^mrn  yield? 

Mr.  LVir:S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr.im  i:.irth  Carol ina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Ilr.  Chairman,  let  me 
S..V  to  the  r^entlewoman  that  there  is  a 
table  in  the  hcarinrs  showing  where 
tho'e  renovations  will  be  made. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  Chairman 
ol  the  committee. 

Mr.  TIIOr.IAS.  In  ansver  to  the  gen- 
tle . omans  question,  they  earmark  .?6 
million  for  day-to-day  repairs,  when  the 
budget  only  asked  for  $5.1  million.  Let 
me  repeat,  they  earmark  S6  million. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen':lempn  yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  the  record 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  rest  as  it  now  is. 
An  ijnpression  may  be  gained  from  what 
has  been  said  so  far  that  the  commit- 
tee reduced  the  appropriation  for  in- 
patient care  compared  with  last  year. 
That  is  not  time.  The  bill  contains  an 
Increa.se  of  $9  million  of  funds  for  in- 
patient care  above  tlie  amount  that  was 


available  for  that  purpose  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  There  is  another  $3  millicn 
cut  in  the  budget  request,  but  the  com- 
mittee did  not  reduce  the  funds  below 
what  was  available  the  previous  year. 
The  crmmitl'e  bill  inciep.res  t'lcse 
funds  by  ?.3  million. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  contribulian. 

l.Ir.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  y'eld? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fro:";!  Florida. 

Mr.  H.^LEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mi-ht 
s:iy  to  the  gentleman  that  one  t'.iinj 
that  has  given  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' AfTairs  considerable  concern  is  tl'.e 
fact  that  aecording  to  the  te :timcn:-  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  en  Hospitals, 
the»*e  is  a  backlog  of  approximately  $15 
million  of  delerred  maintenance.  I 
thnk  v.e  are  being  penny  wiie  and 
pound  foolish  when  v.'e  have  an  invest- 
ment of  $2.8  billion,  if  we  do  not  fur- 
nish sv2".:'ent  moneys  to  make  the  nee- 
ee~ary  repairs. 

I  niight  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  bioken 
dov.-n  t'nese  needed  repairs  over  a  3- 
year  program.  It  seems  to  m.e.  gains 
over  these  amoimts  that  they  have  re- 
quested for  repairs  that  are  needful  to 
protect  our  investment  that  we  .^hould 
give  that  request  favorable  considera- 
tion. I  hope  seme  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  increase  the  amount  for  nec- 
essary repairs. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Thi-e  Administrator  is 
gnin^  forward  with  an  extensive  m"d- 
emizalion  and  repair  proui'am. 

Mrs.  ROannS  of  Massachusetts.  T.'r. 
Chaiimaa,  will  the  gcutlciuan  yield  fur- 
ther? 

I'.Y.  ETPrNS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle  lac'v. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  A'l 
of  tiie  administrators  of  hcspitalo  tell 
me — and  this  is  particularly  true  cf 
mental-patient  hospitals — that  these 
new  buildings  are  very  much  more  ex- 
pen.<:ive  to  operate.  So  you  have  an 
added  cost  of  maintenance  there  for 
those  hospitals. 

IMr.  EVII'S.  I  Uiank  the  gentle  lady 
for  her  fine  contributions. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  r^y  friend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  Hie  Veterans' 
AfTairs  Coni'nittee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  should  ri:e 
to  read  to  the  Hous»  exactly  what  ths 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  told 
me  about  inpatient  care. 

Mr.  EVTN3.  This  is  one  of  our  lar^xert 
appropriation  bills  involving  a  total  of. 
almost  $6 '2  billion.  It  is  a  carefully 
considered  bill.  Your  committee  has 
held  hearings  for  almost  4  months  en 
these  appropriations.  It  has  considered 
the  needs  of  these  agencies  in  the  light 
of  their  own  needs  and  has  balanced 
those  needs  against  the  total  budgetary 
situation  facing  us.  This  bill  as  it  comes 
to  you  reflects  the  committee's  deter- 
mination that  the  important  agencies 
whose  budgets  we  are  considering,  should 
be  able  to  discharge  their  duties  and  ob- 
ligations effectively  and  eflQciently;  but 
it  also  expr^:.c:s  the  rcalizallon  of  the 
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members  of  the  committee  that  all  the 
asancies  of  our  Government  should  op- 
erate without  extravagance  or  frills. 

This  bill  carries  appropriations  for 
some  18  boards,  bureaus,  commissions 
and  independent  agencies.  These  in- 
clude the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Securi- 
ti:3  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Fed- 
e:al  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Conmiunications  Commission,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  among  others. 

I  might  recall  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  most  of  these  agencies 
are  arms  of  the  Congres.s — established 
originally  more  or  less  as  deputies  of  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  in  detail  certain 
functions  granted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Although  in  recent  years 
some  of  these  agencies  have  lost  some  of 
their  independence,  and  the  Congress 
has  lost  some  of  the  previous  control 
it  exercised  over  them,  nevertheless  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  these  independent  agen- 
cies we  are  dealing  not  with  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  but  basically  with 
agencies  established  by  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  its  own  functions. 

This  bill  recommends  $6,438  million  in 
iunda  for  these  agencies.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
over  the  estimates  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Presidents  budget, 
and  $400  million  less  than  we  appro- 
priated for  the  same  agencies  last  year. 
The  reductions  involve  almost  every 
item  in  this  bill  and  almost  every  agency 
concerned.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
bill  comes  to  you  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  subcommittee  as  well 
as  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  made  consider- 
able reductions  in  the  administrative  or 
overhead  costs  of  these  agencies.  It  has 
also  considered  the  appropriations  for 
the  programs  of  these  agencies  carefully 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  the?  ability 
of  the  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed programs.  We  have  all  noted  in 
the  past  that  very  often  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government — not  merely 
those  we  are  concerned  with  here — come 
to  us  with  ambitious  programs  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  carry 
out  in  the  period  covered  by  a  given 
budget.  In  the  past,  tliis  has  resulted 
in  building  up  a  large  cairyover  of 
funds.  It  seems  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  good  sense  to  ap- 
propriate in  the  first  place  funds  that 
can  reasonably  be  expended  and  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  overappiopriations 
that  result  in  building  up  carryovers. 
The  committee  believes  sinc?rely  that 
with  the  appropriations  in  tliis  bill  all 
of  these  agencies  can  carry  out  their 
functions  and  their  programs  effectively. 
It  would  be  impo.ssible.  of  course,  to 
cover  all  of  the  agencies  involved  in  this 
budget.  I  should  like  to  concentrate  my 
remarks  on  three  of  them,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  for  encouragint:  the  education  of  scien- 
recommends  a  net  increase  of  $16  mil-  tists.  Both  of  these  are  tremendoudy  im- 
lion  above  the  Budget  recommendations     portant  and  I  am  sure  the  Con^,iess  ae- 


in  appropriations  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Despite  this  in- 
crease, however,  the  appropriations  for 
the  GSA  for  the  coming  year  are  $215 
million  less  than  for  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Most  of  this  reduction  is  in  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  new  pub- 
lic buildingj.  La^t  year,  it  will  be  re- 
called, the  Congress  appropr-ated  $i')2 
mUlicn  for  construction  cf  pu'lic  build- 
in:is.  This  reflected  the  need  for  stimu- 
In.ting  our  econrmy  in  view  of  the  reces- 
sion which  faced  us  a  ye?^v  ago.  In  this 
bill  tiiere  are  no  funds  for  additional 
public  buildintis  construction. 

The  bud>?et  as  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee did  not  include  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  sites  for  needed  public 
buildings.  Your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, however,  recommends  $25  mil- 
lion for  this  pu  pose.  It  is  the  fecUng 
of  the  committee  that  the  GSA  .«<hculd 
be  able  to  continue  in  an  orderly  fashion 
the  planning  of  new  pu»:lic  buildings 
and  the  acquisition  of  .suitable  sites  for 
them. 

In  part,  this  represents  the  commit- 
tee's ob.servatioiis  that  the  costs  of  rent- 
ing space  are  increasir-?  each  year.  As 
a  result,  the  annual  rental  bill  for  the 
Government  is  increasing  at  a  disturb- 
ing rate.  We  all  know  that  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive to  rent  space,  and  it  seems  foolish 
to  keep  increasing  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  way.  Therefore,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  convinced, 
first,  that  the  GSA  should  exercise  vig- 
orous efforts  to  reduce  its  annual  rental 
bill;  and  secondly,  that  the  orderly  pro- 
gram of  constructing  new  public  build- 
ings should  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. 

THE    NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATIOW 

No  agency  of  our  Government  l.<5  more 
important  to  the  future  of  our  Nation 
than  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
We  all  know  that  today  science  is  fight- 
ing in  the  frontline  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  Never  in  history  has  the 
safety  of  our  Nation  and  indeed  of  the 
world  been  so  dependent  on  the  ability, 
caliber,  and  quality  of  our  .^^cientists. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  our  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  be  second  best. 

As  we  all  know  we  are  devoting  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  national  budget 
for  scientific  research  and  development 
in  various  fields  and  through  many  agen- 
cies, including  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  National  Space  Agency.  But,  the 
work  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  directed  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
problem — the  encouragement  of  basic  re- 
search and  the  education  and  production 
of  flrst-class  scientists  in  the  future.  In 
other  words,  these  other  agencies  are 
working  largely  to  apply  the  scientific 
knowledge  we  already  have  today.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  addresses 
itself  to  the  problem  of  producing  new 
scientific  knowledge  and  new  scientists 
for  the  future. 

The  budget  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is,  therefore,  divided  into  two 
parts.  On  the  one  hand,  the  program  of 
encouraging  basic  scientific  research 
today  and  on  the  other  hand  the  program 


.sires  to  give  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation the  means  to  perform  these  two 
important  functions  effectively. 

The  recommendations  in  this  bill  for 
the  NSF  represent  a  net  increase  of 
about  $7  million  over  the  fimds  apiMO- 
priated  for  this  yc.r.  Tlie  Appropria- 
tions Couimiiiee  has  made  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  funds  for  the 
pvoTr.^m  oi  supporting  scientific  man- 
poAcr — that  is  the  program  of  encour- 
aging the  education  of  scientists  and 
scientific  education.  This  program,  un- 
der this  bill,  would  be  carried  out  on 
about  the  same  level  as  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  accelerate  and  increase 
this  program  and  I  might  say  that  I 
would  like  to  be  counted  among  them. 
However,  it  became  apparent  during 
the  hearings  that  there  is  a  limit  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  work  the  Foimdation  can 
do  in  this  area.  Last  year  it  will  be  re- 
called we  made  a  large  increase  In  funds 
for  this  purpose  and  the  Foimdation  has 
employed  these  funds  well.  But.  it  takes 
time  to  get  such  a  program  going  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  funds  we  are 
recommending  for  this  purpose  repre- 
sent .just  about  all  that  the  Foundation 
could  effectively  employ  in  the  coming 
year. 

I  might  remind  the  committee  that 
last  year  we  authorized  a  very  ambitious 
program  of  loans  to  college  stiidents. 
To  a  certain  extent  tho.se  loan  funds 
supplement  the  fellowship  program  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  It  is 
believed  that  as  the  loan  program  goes 
into  high  gear  in  this  coming  year  there 
will  be  a  smaller  demand  in  some  areas 
in  the  National  Science  Foimdation.  At 
any  rate,  the  recommendation  of  the 
commiHee  for  this  portion  of  the  Foun- 
dation's work  are  substantially  the  same 
as  the  request  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Tiie  committee  recommends  about  $16 
million  le.ss  in  funds  for  the  total  basic 
scientific  research  than  was  requested 
in  the  submitted  budget.  The  budget 
requested  $71  million  for  basic  research. 
This  compares  with  $49  million  appro- 
priated last  year.  The  committee 
recommends  $60  million  for  the  coming 
year,  an  increase  of  approximately  25 
percent.  It  is  felt  that  this  Increase  is 
about  all  that  the  Foundation  can  ef- 
ficiently employ  in  the  coming  year. 

In  re?ard  to  the  funds  for  this  basic 
re.search  program,  I  pointed  out  above 
that  we  have  many  programs  for  en- 
couraging scientific  research  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  National 
Space  Aqency  particularly.  Those  pro- 
grams have  also  l>een  tremendously  ac- 
celerated in  the  past  year.  Many  of  the 
universities  which  are  working  on  Na- 
tional Science  programs  are  also  work- 
ing on  research  and  development  con- 
tracts for  the  Defense  Department. 
There  was  a  real  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  subcommittee  as  to  whether  these 
universities  could  absorb  any  great  ad- 
ditional increase  in  scientific  work  and 
it  is  felt  that  the  increase  we  have  al- 
lowed in  the  bill  is  one  that  can  reason- 
ably be  absortied. 
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In  looking  over  the  budget  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  appar- 
ent that  the  S143  million  we  recommend 
for  the  coming  year — though  not  a  very 
large  increase  over  last  year's  total 
budget  for  this  agency — represents  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  percent  over 
tlie  budget  of  2  years  ago  which  is  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  program  of  this 
agency  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
repeat  that  this  is  a  good— a  carefully 
considered  bill — it  is  a  bill  that  tries  to 
find  a  balance  between  the  two  great 
questions  that  occupy  our  thinking  in 
this  si?nificant  year. 

On  one  hand,  we  have  the  need  to 
maintain  an  orderly  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  and  its  ma- 
terial and  human  re.sources.  On  the 
other  hand,  v.e  have  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  expenditures  of  our  Govern- 
ment within  the  ability  of  our  economy 
to  support  them.  In  this  bill  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  tried  to  find 
a  path  between  these  two  much  to  be 
desired  ob.iectives — to  reconcile  them 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  has  achieved 
a  good  balance  and  I,  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  measure 
as  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennes.see  has  expired. 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas  I . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
under  consideration  disposes  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  taxpayers  money — nearly 
$6' J  billion  of  it.  This  is  more  money 
than  was  lequired  to  run  tiie  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  when  I  began  to  work 
for  a  living.  Yet  the  bill  covers  the  fi- 
nancing of  only  18  oI  the  independent 
offices  of  the  Government  and  dees  not 
even  mclude  any  of  the  activities  that 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Cabinet 
officer,  nor  does  it  include  any  funds  fcr 
the  new  Space  Agency.  Funds  to  fi- 
nance the  Space  Agency  will  be  pro- 
vided in  a  second  bill  later  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

We  heaid  all  of  the  witnesse.s  that 
indicated  a  desire  to  testify.  The  total 
number  of  witnesses  that  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  runs  into  the  hun- 
dreds— 317  to  be  exact.  Their  cross- 
examination  and  testimony  will  be  found 
in  these  two  large  printed  volumes,  con- 
taining more  than  2.500  pages.  The 
hearings  began  on  January  23  and  were 
not  concluded  until  April  23.  1959. 

This  bill,  therefore,  which  we  present 
to  you  today  is  the  result  of  extensive 
hearings  and  careful  and  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  not  contend  that  this  is  a 
perfect  bill.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  human  and  therefore  are 
prone  to  err.  We  do  not  represent  our- 
selves as  knowing  everything  that  should 
be  known  about  all  of  these  agencies  or 
having  any  crystal  ball  through  which 
we  can  look  to  determine  to  the  penny 
what  these  sensitive  and  essential  agen- 
cies of  Government  will  require  to  fi- 
nance their  activities  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.    But  if  we  have  made  any 


mistakes  in  this  bill  they  are  mistakes 
of  judgment. 

I  would  not  maintain  either  that  there 
are  not  areas  of  controversy  in  the  bill. 
I  doubt  if  you  could  find  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  would  agree  with 
every  single  item  in  this  bill.  Certainly 
there  were  differences  within  the  com- 
mittee itself,  but  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  long  enough  to  know  that 
on  appropriation  bills  you  have  to  make 
compromises. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  point  I  made  was 
that  the  subcommittee  unanimously  ap- 
proved this  bill  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Approprir.tions  unanimou.-ly  ap- 
pioved  it  r'.sn. 

Mr.  J0::A3.     That  is  co-rect. 

Irrespective  of  some  diiTerences  that 
might  exist  within  the  committee,  which 
would  be  natural  in  a  bill  of  this  size, 
the  bill  which  the  committee  presents 
today  represents  the  composite  view  of 
a  seven-man  subcommittee,  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee  last  Fri- 
day without  dissent. 

Nor  do  I  subscribe  to  all  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report.  There  are  several 
comments  that  I  would  not  have  in- 
cluded if  I  had  been  writing  it.  but  seven 
men  cannot  write  a  report.  The  lan- 
puar^e  used  is  that  of  the  author,  and  it 
was  ably  prepared.  I  just  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  every  paragraph  of  the  lan- 
guage, particularly  in  the  sections  deal- 
ing with  civil  service  and  civil  defense. 

Du!  ins  the  sitting  of  the  House  before 
it  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  this  morning.  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  include  in  my  remarks  certain 
t?bles  ond  certain  parts  of  the  record 
which  we  compiled  durin:,'  the  hearings. 
I  do  that  because  there  are  some  very 
significant  facts  that  I  think  should  be 
biou'r^ht  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  also  to  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  but  who 
may  not  have  access  to  the  printed  hear- 
ings. 

TEDrRAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

The  bill  provides  $7,062,000  for  FPC 
for  1960,  a  slight  increase  over  1959  but 
a  reduction  of  $363,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  funds  provided  will  permit 
the  filling  of  75  vacant  positions  and 
thus  assure  continued  operations  at  or 
above  the  current  level. 

It  has  become  a  habit  in  recent  years 
to  draw  comparisons  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  cartoon 
on  the  editorial  page  of  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  shows  a  fat  and  complacent 
Uncle  Sam  drifting  down  the  river  in 
a  canoe  apparently  oblivious  to  a  fast 
overtaking  shell  being  propelled  through 
the  water  by  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
group  of  Soviet  crewmen. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  some  facts  con- 
cerning relative  United  States  and  So- 
viet power  development,  the  committee 
closely  questioned  commission  witnesses 
and  some  interesting  and  revealing  in- 
foi-mation  was  secured.  This  appears  on 
pages  349  to  356  of  part  I  of  the  hearing. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  access  to  the  printed  hearings. 


I  wish  at  this  point  to  include  the  state- 
ment and  tables  prepared  and  furnished 
the  committee  by  the  Commission  show- 
ing a  comparison  of  United  States  and 
Russian  pov.er  development.  This  com- 
parison. I  am  pleased  to  report,  shows 
that  US.  superiority  in  installed  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  is  increasing 
and  not  diminishing: 

Comparison  of  United  States  and  RtJiSiAN 
Power  Develcpmint 

Table  1  shows  the  total  installed  capacity 
of  electric  gpnerallng  plants  in  the  UViited 
States  at  the  end  of  1957  together  with  elec- 
tric energy  production  during  th?  year.  The 
d.ita  are  broken  down  by  Federal  Power  Com- 
misricn  regions.  Forecasts  up  to  the  year 
1D75  are  also  shown.  Table  2  shows  a  breck- 
down  of  the  inrtrUed  capacity  in  the  Unlfd 
EtP.tes  for  each  yc.-r  bnck  to  1945. 

Ava;lab!e  Information  Indicates  that  the 
totnl  in.talled  generating  capacity  in  Russia 
Ft  th?  end  of  1C57  amounted  to  45.970. OCO 
k'lowaits.  including  35.500,000  kilowatts  of 
thermal  capacity  and  10.470,000  kilowatts 
of  hydro  capacity.  Generation  in  1957 
amounted  to  about  210  billion  kilowatt- 
hours,  of  which  173.5  billion  kilowatt-hours 
were  generated  in  thermal  plants  and  36.5 
billion  In  hydroplants. 

With  a  population  of  around  201  million, 
the  capacity  per  capita  in  Russia  amounted 
to  0.229  kilowatts  and  the  annual  energy 
production  per  capita  amounted  to  1.045 
kilowatt-hours.  These  figures  may  be  com- 
peared with  the  following  fcr  the  United 
States,  with  a  1057  population  of  171  million; 
capacity  per  capita,  0.846  kilowatts:  annual 
energy  production  per  capita,  4,184  kilowatt- 
hours. 

Tlie  total  estimated  potential  hydroelectric 
power  in  Russia  has  been  reported  as  340 
million  kilowatts  of  capacity  with  annual 
production  of  some  2.918  billion  kilowatt- 
hours,  which  is  3  to  5  times  the  estimated 
hydro  potential  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
basis  of  these  figures.  It  appears  that  about 
2'i  percent  of  the  total  Russian  potential 
has  been  developed  as  compared  with  23  per- 
cent development  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  tabulation  compares  the 
total  installed  electric  generating  capacity  in 
the  United  States  and  Russia  at  5-year  inter- 
vals. Details  by  years  are  shown  in  table  3. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  superiority  has 
become  2'^  times  as  great  as  in  1940,  having 
Increased  from  39.962.000  kilowatts  in  1940 
to    100.251,000   kilowatts   in    1957. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  of  installed  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  in  the  United  States  and 
Russia  from  1940  to  1957.  In  the  last  7 
years  the  United  States  has  been  adding 
capacity  at  an  average  rate  nearly  tliree 
times  that  of  Russia. 
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During  the  above  period  the  maximum 
ycr.rly  installation  for  the  United  States  was 
11.501.000  kilowatts  in  the  year  1954  al- 
t^o■."'h  almost  prec'.-ely  the  same  amount, 
n.. 520 .00  kilowatts,  was  added  In  1055. 
Ruisla's  maximum  year  was  1056  during 
which  5.5S4>000  kilowatts  were  installed. 
Po-  the  year  1958,  preliminary  data  are 
available  for  the  United  States  and  they 
fho'.v  that  generating  capacity  addc:(l  in  this 
y^ :  r  reached  an  alltime  hljh  of  14  million 
kijDwatts. 

The  accompanvlng  chart  sho.vs  a  com- 
pariiun  of  total  generating  capacities  in  the 


United  States  and  Russia  for  the  years 
1010-56  with  projections  to  1975.  It  shows 
graphically  how  the  United  States  has  been 
ouidistancing  Russia  In  the  Installation  of 
electric  generating  capncity.  As  shown  on 
the  lower  curve,  if  Rus&ia  Is  to  catch  up 
with  the  United  .States  by  1975  it  must  in- 
stuU  new  capnc.y  at  the  unprecedented 
rate  of  16.'2C0.OOO  Kilowatts  annually,  or  at 
a  rate  nioic  than  four  times  their  actual 
rate  ( 3.309  OtK)  kilowatts)  during  the  6-year 
period  1930  50,  and  nearly  three  times  their 
maxini'im  aniiunl  rate  of  Infttnllatlon 
(5,504.000   kilowatts)    during   that   period. 
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»  rrt'lirainary  date  for  1058. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate  last  week 
on  the  TVA  bond  financing  bill,  there  was 
some  discussion  of  rates  charged  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  TVA  as 
compared  with  rates  charged  AEC  by 
private  utilities.  This  situation  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  hearings  and  the  Com- 


mission was  requested  to  and  did  file  with 
the  committee  a  table  showing  a  com- 
parison of  these  rates.  The  table  appears 
on  page  364  of  part  I  of  the  hearmgs  and 
I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point: 
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MIINpor 

kilonutt- 

liuur 

0»ti  KMkp:  TVA 

ra.l"<-.i»i: 

TVV 

KKI 

roilMiioiith:  OVEC 

17. 843. 6fi0 

12, 000,  815 

t>.  705,  t(OS 
17,  OtJO.  'J22 

•70.  702,  070 

47,  a"?7,  403 
20,  M.I.KIl 
6U.5N3.4lti 

3.067 

3.887 
3.  WW 
3.002 

I."!,  582,  407 

10.  024,  .304 

a,  H8H,  4«i7 

15.  .V02,  088 

$00,814,201 

37.  Of.9,  WM 
22.  707,  301 
02.  4i)3,  MU 

3. 003 

3.IC2 
4.007 

NoTK.— KEI— KIcitriP  Kn.rny,  Inc.;  OVEC— Ohio  Valley  Klcctric  Corp, 

I  think  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  dur-     flatlonary  forces  have  been  pushing  the 
Ing  the  period  of  1935  to  1958,  when  In-     cost  of  living  up  and  up,  the  cost  of  elec- 


tricity has  remained  stable  and,  in  some 
instances  has  gone  down.  To  show  the 
trend  the  Commission  filed  with  the 
committee  a  table  which  appears  on 
page  368  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  and 
which  I  reproduce  at  this  point: 
Trends  in  Electric  Raixs 
During  1957  as  a  result  of  rate  revisions 
slight  increases  were  shown  In  the  weighted 
average  of  electric  bills  for  representative 
rcsideatial,  commercial,  and  InciukUlal  use*. 
General  trends  :n  the  level  of  bills  for  thes« 
services  since  1935.  based  on  data  for  citiea 
of  50.000  population  and  more,  are  shown  by 
the  foUowlnq;  table : 


A lerage  bills  for  electric  service 


Couunerriul 

|l|<ill.i- 

liUil 

fi.ntiu 

R.-.i- 

I/itfat  (A 

r«)»  (T 

kll'>- 

<l<-tilisil 

kilo- 

(30  kilo- 

WatK. 

Y.ir 

i^r*t  kik<- 

wmn. 

Wl.ttS. 

2l»'>,iU0 

Kair- 

7.V»  kilo- 

i.tliW 

kilo- 

litllilSI 

»alt- 

kii<>- 

wall. 

llUUI>l 

»:!!!- 

huur:«) 

hours) 

1«W  ... 

t*.v> 

M7.'W 

fls?.23 

t3.  <m 

1040       

7.05 

31 .  71. 

170.  00 

2,Kai 

VM^    

•>.  «>i» 

2V'  if) 

nw.  21 

ZMHI 

10,V»     

•i.Hl 

27.  <4 

I  Ml.  75 

;«,o« 

iit;.i 

r.  7«i 

27.3.-, 

I.Vv  iW 

3.011 

IWU 

0.70 
0.03 

27  4S 

3  04  2 

I'LVl      

3,  1,'i4 

10M  

«  on 

27  tr. 

l4tklA 

3  102 

mw    

7.  to 

27  ai 

JM.1A 

.i.  I'J* 

lavi.    

7.07 

27. 3» 

^Tfti  a5 

,1.  au 

10.S7 

7.  11 

37.4* 

IW  71 

3  M!i 

l!r.V»      

7.  IH 

»« 

l«>2.(itt 

X27V 

Although  the  average  trend  was  slightly 
upward  In  1057  58.  a  number  of  utilities  de- 
creased rates  for  certain  types  of  service  and 
amounts  of  consumption,  with  residential 
customers  principally  affected. 

An  Important  factor  In  the  upward  trend 
of  electric  rates  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
necessary  fuel  costs.  However,  the  Industry 
haa  been  able  to  restrict  Increases  In  serv- 
ice charges  despite  higher  costs  of  operation. 
In  1058,  for  example,  the  residential  bill  was 
approximately  6  percent  above  the  low  e«- 
tabiii,hcd  In  1951,  while  commercial  light  and 
power  bills  for  1958  remained  lower  than 
those  for  any  year  prior  to  1950.  But  In  the 
Industrial  category,  where  fuel  costs  exerted 
a  predominant  Influence.  1958  charges  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  previous  year  listed  in 
the  uble.  with  the  1958  Industrial  bill  about 
16  percent  higher  than  the  1950  low  but  only 
about  6  percent  above  the  1935  level. 

NATIONAL     SCtZNCC     rOUNDATIOM 

The  bill  provides  $143,273,000  for  NSF. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $9,273,000  over 
1959  but  is  $17,027,000  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  committee  is  impressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  science  in  the  modem  world 
but  it  does  not  believe  that  we  should 
issue  a  blank  check  to  the  Foundation 
even  though  its  work  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. We  felt  that  an  increase  of 
nearly  $10  million  over  the  funds  pro- 
vided last  year  should  provide  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  NSF  activities.  The 
growth  of  NSF  since  It  was  created  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 
1951 taas.ooo 

1952 ..   3,  600,  000 

1953 ,.. _   4.  700.  000 

19M 8.  000.  000 

1955 12. 250.  000 

1956 16.  000.  000 

1857 40,  000,  000 

1968 40.  000.  000 

1969 130, 000, 000 

1960 143,  000,  000 


^ 


1959 
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The  following  table  sets  forth  the  ma- 
jor programs  of  NSF  and  how  they  will 
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be  financed  by  the  funds  provided  in 
the  bill: 


j^upp'""'  "'  '''ifiice; 

.>-.,...,  ..mi  rrirorts   II 

J»is'J4'in!n!ition  of  .sclrntific  Information 

Vrn7T:.m  Uvu-lopmrnl  and  fvula-ttion.    I., 
Allucatious  to  uiImt  Uo\erami'nt  agcucies. 


19,59  appro- 
priation 


Total,  support  of  science. 


supr— 

I 
i 


rntiflc  nuuiiwwer: 


t'ir-ir'nehoii.«»>  iif  «r(i'nf  ifip  informittion. 

I'fojects  in  -(':rn<o  c<|i|(",aioii 

Cour>^' ctinttiil  proBr:iin  

Prosrani  <lcvcl<»i>tin>nl  and  evaluation.. 

T.'ful 

Eif^-'itive  direct  ion 


Total. 


J4H.999.000 

13,  !»ll.'>.  000 

290,000 

3. 021).  01)0 

l,7»l,000 

1,091,145 


1960  budget 


09. 77.1, 145 


12.400, 000 

33,  n^.O.COO 

■    I'.  fKKI.  KlO 
2.270.(100 


W.  173.1X10 
l.SSl.dIO 


$71,900,000 

12,  iWIO.OliO 

3.i5. 000 

.1.  lilO.tMK) 

2.305.000 


02.320.000 


12,700.000 

3;?.  II"".  (KKI 
l.l«li'.<«IO 

11.(°.i':i,  (<0U 
C.  (M  >.  rido 
2.  24;».  00.! 


R<-oommond- 
( (1  in  bill 


•WO.  4.'i0. 000 

9.  .^iX.OOO 

29<I.O00 

3,  d^LOitO 

1.  7&'1.000 


Cfi. .'.«».  000 
l.:5<!1.000 


'137.320,145 


\<A),  300,  (M) 


7.".,  440. 000 


12. 7011.^10 

3;j.ovt.o,Ki 

H  -o.  000 

ii,.w;4.ooo 

<;.  (UMl.  (KH) 
2.249.(1110 


6(i.  4 '•2,0(10 
l.:i8I.U00 

143. 273.  (XW 


'  Includes  I2.WK1.000  by  transfer  from  tl.r  Aioni.c  Energy  CommLvsicn  and  |1.32?,H5  of  |  rior  year  fund.s. 


While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  sup- 
port of  science  let  me  say  that  we  read 
occasional  comments  indicating  that  V..2 
Federal  Government  i.s  being  too  pa~- 
simonious  in  the  support  of  n-edical  i-e- 
.search.  We  therefore  asked  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  bring  together 
in  one  tabic  a  record  showing  the  amount 
of  funds  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
of  its  agencies  is  spending  in  this  im- 
portant Held,  and  I  tliink  the  commit- 
tee may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1958  spent  S167  million 
in  that  field;  the  Department  of  Defense 
spent  $3  million;  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  .«;pent  $15  million,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  spent  $10  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  of  $196  million  for  medical 
research. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  notice 
here  an  item,  of  about  $2  million  for  a 
program  of  collectinK  scientific  informa- 
tion; in  otl:er  words,  a  reduction.  The 
Budget  recommended  S5. 100.000  and  the 
committee  appropriated  $3.6;^0,000. 

Let  me  say  this  is  an  extiemelj  im- 
portant field  of  operation.  I  know  of  no 
place  where  we  coulc!  get  as  great  a  re- 
turn in  the  way  of  scientific  information 
for  as  small  an  expenditure  as  in  the  as- 
sembling and  developing  which  is  done 
by  other  scientists  and  other  nations 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  un- 
doubtedly is  the  purpose  of  that  program. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  that  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  that  the  com- 
mittee does  recognize  the  importance  of 
that  program.  We  went  into  that  rather 
thoroughly,  as  the  record  will  show, 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  merely 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  that  program  where  we  can 
obtain  the  information  which  we  our- 
selves do  not  have  to  develop  but  just 
merely  assemble. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  have  a  big  program 
in  that  field,  and  the  committee  allowed 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  for  it. 


Civn,    SERVICE    STSTTM 

The  committee  report  is  very  critical 
of  th?  Budget  Bureau  for  failing  to  in- 
clude $773,734,000  in  the  budget  for  the 
civil  fervice  retirement  fund.  The 
committee  could  have  added  this  sum,  as 
it  increased  budget  requests  in  several 
instances,  but  it  obviously  was  unwilling 
to  assume  the  respansibility  of  increas- 
ing the  budget  by  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  se- 
vere criticism  directed  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud::et  in  the  report  because  there  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  money  is  actually  needed. 

The  repoi't  fails  to  point  out,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  should  have,  that  the  budget  for 
1S60  includes  $720  million  as  agency  con- 
tributions to  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund.  This  subiitantial 
sum  appears  in  the  budgets  of  the  several 
agencies  and,  if  Congress  appropriates 
the  money,  will  be  added  to  the  retire- 
ment fund.  Government  employees  will 
pay  in  an  equal  amount  so  that  the  con- 
tributions plus  interest  will  augment  the 
fund  next  year  by  $1,676  billion.  The 
anticipated  payouts  from  the  fund  will 
amount  to  $943  million,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  net  improvement  in  the  fund  by  the 
difference  between  receipts  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion and  disbursements  of  S943  million 
or  appro.ximately  $700  million. 

FEDERAL  TRADE    COMMISSIOIC 

The  committee  recommends  $7,062,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $284,000  over  last 
year  but  $230,000  imder  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  funds  provided  will  allow  the 
employment  of  32  additional  people  and 
will  bring  authorized  positions  for  1960 
to  770. 

In  1936,  when  gross  national  product 
was  $83  billion,  the  Commission  had  a 
staff  of  571.  Today,  with  gross  national 
product  $435  billion,  the  staff  has  in- 
creased to  738.  But  in  the  meantime 
Congress  has  added  some  heavy  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Commission,  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

First.  In  1936  Congress  amended  the 
Clayton  Act  by  enacting  the  Robinson - 
Patman  Act.    Enforcement  of  this  act 


accounts  for  the  largest  number  of  FTC 
complaints  in  the  antimonopoly  field. 
There  were  64  such  actions  in  1958. 

Second.  In  1938  the  FTC  Act  was 
amended  by  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  which 
increased  the  Commission's  responsibil- 
ities in  the  advertising  of  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  and  devices.  In  1951,  it  was 
again  amended  to  prohibit  representing 
oleomargarine  as  a  dairy  product. 

Third.  Enactment  of  four  major 
pieces  of  consumer  legislation:  In  1939 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act;  in  1951 
the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act;  in  1953 
ths  Flammable  Fabrics  Act;  and  in  1958 
the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act. 

Fourth.  In  1958  Congress  also 
amended  the  Packei-s  and  Stockyards 
Act  and  transferred  jurisdiction  over 
comparies  engaped  in  meatnacking 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  FTC. 

As  the  Nation's  advertising  bill  has 
gone  above  the  $10  billion  a  y^ar  mark, 
and  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC  has 
been  expanded  by  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation,  the  workload  of  the  Com- 
mission has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  increa.se  is  illustrated  by 
the  foUov.'ing  figures:  Deceptive  prac- 
tice complaints  have  increased  from  125 
in  1955,  to  160  in  1956.  to  187  in  1957. 
to  270  in  1C58.  Antimonopoly  com- 
plaints have  increased  from  36  in  1955 
to  86  in  1958.  Applications  for  com- 
plaints have  likewise  increased  sharply. 
In  1957  these  applications  came  in  at  the 
rate  of  283  a  month  but  in  1958  the 
number  moved  up  to  291  a  month  and 
during  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  number  had  gone  up  still 
higher  to  324  and  is  still  climbing  as  the 
months  pass. 

There  is  also  a  steady  increase  in  the 
compliance   work   of   the   Commission. 
This  activity  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Counsel  and  it  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  Commission.     It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  that  during  the 
last  4  years  or  since   1955.  43  penalty 
suits  were  certified  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral compared  v.ith  21  such  cases  in  the 
preceding  7  years  or  from  1947  to  1955. 
My  own  mail  indicates  that  there  is 
some  feeling  that  the  government  agt;ncy 
charged  with  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  monopoly,  price  and  promotional  dis- 
crimination, rest.'-aints  of  trade,  and  de- 
ceptive practices,  has  not  been  as  active 
in  recent  years  as  it  should  have  been. 
In  case  other  Members  have  occasion  to 
respond  to  inquiries  on  this  point,  I  in- 
vite their  attention  to  pages  119-124  in 
part  I  of  the  hearings  for  a  rather  com- 
plete and  revealing  record  of  FTC  activ- 
ity in  these  fields  during  the  past  year. 
In  brief,  the  record  shows  that  the  Com- 
mission issued  7  new  merger  complamts 
during  the  year,  bringing  the  number  of 
pending  cases  to  19;  it  proceeded  against 
seven  Guppliers  of  chain  food  .-tores  and 
against  a  variety  of  other  manufacturers 
to  force  discontinuance  of  the  practice 
of  granting  illegal  or  discriminatory  pro- 
motional allowances:  it  filed  complaints 
against  six  drug  manufacturers  charging 
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a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  and  to  mo-  taking  under  its  mandate  to  study  the  Construction  of  hospital  and 

nopolize  their  sale  and  promotion  and  subject  of  food  retailing.                                      domiciliary  faciutiea so,  159. 000 

issued  orders  against  a  number  of  other  , — 

manufacturing  organizaUons  prohibiting  veterans  admin ist«atiom                               Total 6.  020.  226.  000 

price  fixing  and  other  illegal  or  discrimi-  The  committee  recommends  an  appro-  .pjjg  y^  yie^  shown  a  remarkable  de 

a^^XT^r  ie??pU?SL^e"^niS  ^^^[^^^Z^  "^^^  ^.  J^rSst^J^r"^!/  ifa^r  mTI 

cJnro'eTLcIna^^  ''''  ^^  ''  ^"  '^^^''"^"  '^  ^''''''  "^  ^  ^°"°"^=  «'^«"- °  Ten-  yo'il^^reiize  Zt^Z 

The  Commission  is  currently  engaged  General  operating  expenses..    $180,000,000  veteran  population  has  substantially  in- 

in  certain  economic  studies  as  directed     JfSfiS.rc^?"*       *°° -rV.- IZ' n^  creased   causing  a  considerable  increase 

by  the  Congress.    One  of  these  is  a  study     S^^toiucnt^^;; ri  oS'^  in  workload.    The  committee  requested 

of    food     distribution.      Questionnaires  SalnSnancernVo'D^VtTo^^^           83,000.000  the  VA  to  provide  a  table  showing  corn- 
have  been  sent  out  to  1,000  food  retail        supply  denots-... 2  218  000  Parable  employment  figures  during  the 

organizations  asking  for  data  on  sales,  compensation  and  pensionsll  3. 3oo!  000,  ooo  10-year  period.     This  table  appears  on 

acquisitions,  and  manufacturing  activi-     Reacijustment  bencnts 5C5.ooo.ooo  Pa?e  769  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  but  I 

ties  they  conduct  on  their  own  behalf,  oranu  to  the  Republic  of  the  will  include  it  at  this  point  for  the  infor- 

This  is  the  first  step  the  Commission  is       Philippines _         2,000.000  mation  of  all  concerned : 

Comparison  of  arera^e  eniplojincnt  from  /frn/  ijcar  10.',7  Ihroufjh  Jincal  year  iUf.O 
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It  thould  be  noted  that  In  the  categoi-y 
of  general  administration,  employment 
has  gone  down  from  108,684  In  1947  to 
23,708  for  1980.  In  thl.<j  day  when  there 
Is  considerable  criticism  about  loose 
Governmont  administration,  the  sub- 
stantial Improvement  shown  by  the  VA 
In  this  field  is  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion. 

The  overall  total  veteran  population 
and  famlliej  as  of  September  30.  1958. 
Is  as  follows: 

ToUi  male  veterana  in  civil  life: 

World  War  U 14.000.000 

Korean    conflict _._ ... .  4,  300,  000 

All    other • 3.000.000 


Total 23,  200.  000 

Total   wives _ 19.000.000 

ToUl   children ._  24,800.000 

Total  other   (relatives  by  blood. 

marriage    or    adoption    living 

In     family     units    headed     by 

veterans    11.400,000 


Total 77.200.000 

It  is  Staggering  to  contemplate  the  fact 
that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  entire 


population  of  the  United  States  Is  either 
entitled  to  .lome  form  of  benefit  under 
programs  ndmlnistcied  by  the  VA  or  is 
potentially  entitled  thereto.  No  wonder 
the  ccst  of  admlnlstcrlnB  these  programs 
and  of  financing  these  benefits  ii  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  billion  a  year. 

The  VA  Medical  Director  assured  the 
committee  positively  that  there  is  no 
waiting  ILst  at  any  VA  hc.vpltal  for  serv- 
ice-connected cases.  There  is.  however, 
a  substantial  list  of  eligible  veterans, 
with  non-service-connected  diwbillties 
awaiting  admission  to  VA  hospitals. 

OE.NCRAL  SmVICEB  AOMtNISTRATION 

This  Is  the  hou.sekeeping  agency  of  the 
Federal  ODvernment.  GSA  operates 
and  maintains  public  buildings,  acquires 
space  for  Government  agencies,  operates 
the  Federal  Supply  Service,  disposes  of 
surplus  property,  maintains  the  National 
Archives,  and  engages  in  a  wide  variety 
of  other  services  to  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  provides  $271,348,800  to 
fin".n;e    these    activities    during     1960. 
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This  is  1215  802.300  less  than  wns  pro- 
vided last  year  but  is  116,847.800  above 
the  budget  estimates. 

The  larRest  cut  from  last  year  comes 
about  because  no  new  fund.i  were 
budgeted  for  the  construction  cf  public 
buildings.  This  accounted  for  a  reduc- 
tion under  last  year's  appropriation  of 
$151,810,000. 

The  principal  Increase  over  budget 
estimates  is  in  the  item  for  sites  and 
planning  for  public  building  projects. 
There  was  no  budget  estimate  for  this 
but  the  committee  added  $25  million  to 
enable  GSA  to  go  forward  with  its  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  planning  for  future 
bulldinfl:  projects.  This  compares  with 
$39,915,000  for  this  item  In  the  1959  bill. 

rKXMDUL   HOMX  LOAN  SANK   •OAaB 

The  committee  approved  $1,800,000 
for  expenses  of  the  Board  and  $775,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. These  sums  represent  alight 
increases  over  the  current  year  but  not 
quite  as  much  as  the  budget  estimates. 
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The  growth  and  vitaUty  of  the  savings 
and  loan  business  in  this  country  is 
amazing.  Membership  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banic  System  at  June  30, 
1958.  was  4,534  and  total  assets  increased 
during  the  year  by  12.4  percent  or  to 
$50.1  billion.  Mortgage  loans  made  by 
member  associations  in  1958  aggregated 
$10.3  billion,  the  third  highest  year  on 
record.  These  loans  represent  38  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  home  financing. 
Home  purchasers  accounted  for  43  per- 
cent of  the  total,  construction  34  per- 
cent, and  improvements  and  refinancing 
for  23  percent. 

The  flow  of  savings  into  member  asso- 
ciations was  over  $17  billion  in  1958. 
withdrawals  amounted  to  $11.8  billion, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  $5.3  bilion.  This 
is  an  alltime  record  and  is  8  percent 
above  the  previous  peak  which  was 
established  in  1956. 

The  activities  of  tiie  11  Federal  home 
loan  banks  also  reflected  substantial 
gains  during  1958.  Assets  reached  $2.4 
billion;  net  income  increased  by  9  per- 
cent to  $21,4  million  and  investments  by 
34  percent  to  $1.4  billion.  Loans  to 
member  in.stilutions  ag^reKaLed  $1.3  bil- 
lion and  repayments  aggregated  $1.4  bil- 
hon.  anotlier  alltime  record. 

Memberships  in  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  at  June 
30.  1958  were  3.832.  Members'  assets 
were  up  during  the  year  by  13  percent 
to  $47.6  bilhon  while  re.«erves  and  un- 
divided profits  climbed  to  $3  2  billion,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  15  percent. 

The  Corporation's  insuratice  los.-^es 
since  its  crcollon  to  date  total  $5.2  mil- 
lion or  1.8  percent  of  ILs  cumulative  gross 
income  through  June  30,  1958.  Its  in- 
sured liability  at  June  30,  1958  was  $41.6 
billion. 

During  the  past  year  the  Corporation 
retired  the  last  of  its  $100  million  capital 
stock.  For  th«  24  years  the  Corporation 
had  capltol  stock  outstandinp.  It  paid 
as  a  return  on  such  utock  $42,970,000  or 
an  averauc  of  $1,701,000  a  year. 

Thli  Is  n  maKhlf^cent  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  is  proof  of  the  dy- 
namic vlKor  of  our  eximndlnK  economy. 

The  Board  estimates  that  new  private 
houslnc  starts  this  year  will  total  1.200,- 
000,  of  which  approximately  700.000  will 
be  conventional  or  unlnstircd  loans.  The 
homo  loiin  banks  will  furnish  approxi- 
mately 38  percent  of  the  flnanclnK. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Cholrmnn,  I  yield 
B  minutes  to  the  Rcntlcman  from  Massa- 
cha«^ctts  iMr,  roLAMDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
has  been  said  on  this  bill  50  far  gives  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  the  kind  of  proposal  we  have 
brouRht  to  the  floor. 

Let  me  say  this  is  th*  kind  of  a  com- 
mittee one  dcllBhts  in  serving  on.  not 
only  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  agen- 
cies with  which  we  deal  but  also  because 
of  the  personalities  that  are  involved.  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  any  mental  res- 
ervation of  mine  that  the  men  with  whom 
I  serve  on  this  committee  are  some  of 
the  finest  in  the  Congress  and  the  most 
able. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  carries  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  about  $6'i  billion.    This  figure 
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represents  a  reduction  of  $406  million,  as 
compared  with  the  1959  appropriation. 
It  is  $145  million  below  the  1960  budget 
estimate,  and  there  is  also  the  rescission 
of  prior  year  funds  in  the  total  amount 
of  $107  million.  Thus  the  total  effected 
savings  and  reductions  come  to  $252.- 
348.200. 

We  have  brought  a  good  bill  to  the 
floor.  There  are  some  items  affecting 
various  agencies  that  were  not  unani- 
mou.sly  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  but 
this  is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon  in  a 
bill  of  this  kind.  I  personally  was  not  in 
full  agreement,  nor  were  many  of  the 
other  members  in  full  asreement.  with 
all  of  the  reductions;  however,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  rules.  None  of 
us  has  made  any  reservations.  If  there 
are  errors,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  they 
were  errors  of  judgment,  and  we  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  economy. 

After  tliorough  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, your  committee  bsheves  that  the 
18  agencies  that  are  blanketed  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  can  live  and  live  very 
comfortably  with  the  total  amounts  we 
have  provided. 

The  agencies  under  this  appropriation 
are  some  of  the  finest  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. Their  programs  and  their  activi- 
ties touch  every  corner  of  the  Nation  and 
all  facets  of  our  society  in  some  manner 
or  other.  Your  committee  believes  it  has 
made  adequate  provision  for  the  continu- 
ation of  and  recommended  extensions  of 
all  of  the  activities  in  which  these  18 
at4encies  are  involved. 

I  was  delighted  a  moment  ago  to  listen 
to  the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Noi  th  Cnrollna  for  science  that  this  com- 
mlitce  and  this  Congre.s.s  has  plven  over 
the  past  decade  or  so.  As  he  pointed  out, 
bick  In  1951  the  Notional  SMenre  Foun- 
dation received  lUs  first  appropriation  In 
the  total  amount  of  $225,000.  This  bill 
today  makes  an  amount  uva liable  to  the 
NHtlonal  Science  Foundation  of  $143,- 
273,000.  Just  think  of  It,  an  Increase  of 
$143  million  In  the  pant  10  ycnrs, 

80  I  think,  Mr.  Ch(\lrman,  this  con- 
clusively points  out  that  this  committee 
and  the  ConKre^s  have  met  their  respon- 
sibility In  this  field.  A.s  the  Kentlcmon 
from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  there 
wan  a  reduction  in  some  particular  Items; 
but  thry  always  ask  for  more  than  they 
need  und  they  usually  get  more  than 
they  can  use. 

I  .submit  that  this  Is  a  pood  bill.  It 
has  been  brought  here  under  a  unani- 
mous a;;reement  of  the  committee  and 
comes  only  after  exhaustive  hearings  by 
your  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  under  the  item 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  you 
have  an  appropriation  of  $90  million 
for  capital  grants  for  slum  cleai-ance 
and  urban  renewal.  The  last  line  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  report  states: 

The  amount  provided  in  the  bill  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  adequate  for  the  liquidation  of 
obligation  for  projects  during  1960. 


Now,  I  would  like  to  know  to  what 
extent  and  what  discretion  does  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have  in 
the  commitments  th?t  are  made  by  the 
Agency  with  various  cities  for  urban  re- 
newal. In  other  words,  v.e  are  poins  to 
have  a  housing  bill  on  the  floor  here 
veiT  shortly,  and  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  large  backlog  of  demands  for 
urban  renewal.  Now.  if  those  commit- 
ments are  made  by  the  agencies  with 
the  cities  and  the  counties,  how  much 
screening  do  you  apply  to  those  commit- 
ments and  how  -much  did  you  allow  for 
those  commitments  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Well,  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  let  me  say  that  is  an  admin- 
istrative priority.  This  committee  gives 
very  little  or  no  consideration  to  spe- 
cific commitments.  They  come  in  and 
ask  for  a  specific  amount,  and  we  give 
them  the  amount  which  we  think  covers 
all  of  the  commitments  that  have  been 
made.  V/e  have  done  so  in  this  paiticu- 
lar  bill. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes  I . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  the  freshman  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Hcu^e  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
being  on  the  subcommittee.  The  work 
is  very  demanding.  The  Jurisdiction  is 
very  broad,  but  the  quality  of  people 
with  whom  you  are  associated  Is  very 
hlrh. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tho.masI, 
does  a  tremendous  Job  m  getting 
through  masses  of  very  difflcult  Infor- 
mation quickly  and  In  such  a  way  as 
to  create  what  I  think  is  a  very  good 
record  supportlnR  the  bill  that  he  brings 
out.  The  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  were  very  zealous  In  their  at- 
tendnnce  at  the  committee,  and  I  think 
that  as  far  as  I  can  tell  I  have  never 
had  the  plea&ure  of  working  with  peo- 
ple who  are  more  conscientious  and 
more  dedicated  to  the  job  than  the 
members  of  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  say.  however.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  idea  of  appropriating  this 
much  money  is  rather  appalling.  I 
wonder  sometimes  If  we  .should  not  here 
in  the  House  take  a  clo.«er  look  nt  our 
appropriations  facilities  and  compare 
those  facilities  with  those  we  hnd  when 
this  Government  was  appropriating 
much  les.s  money  than  It  now  is.  I  think 
we  would  find  those  facilities  have  not 
Increased  proportionately.  We  have 
people  working  for  the  House  who  are 
absolutely  dedicated,  who  spend  many 
hours  a  day,  many  days  a  week  on  un- 
derstanding what  this  Ooverrunent  is 
doing,  trying  to  keep  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  These  people  deserve  all  the 
credit  in  the  world.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  there  are  enough  hours  in  the  day 
and  enough  days  in  the  week  for  the 
number  of  people  who  are  trying  to  do 
this  job  to  actually  do  the  kind  of  job 
which  we  have  all  taken  oaths  to  do.  In 
other  words,  this  Is  a  tremendously  big 
Government,   Mr.   Chairman,   and   this 
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•uboommlttee,  ai  well  m  the  other  lub- 
commltteei  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, havjB  tremendous  jurlsdlctlona. 
We  muat  always  make  certain  that  the 
facilities  to  do  this  Job  properly  are  kept 
available.  To  do  otherwise  Is  false  econ- 
omy, and  risks  falling  to  do  the  Job  of 
appropriating  the  Constitution  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress. 

As  far  as  the  report  Itself  is  concerned. 
I  think  it  Is  very  well  written.  There 
are  some  parts  of  it  with  which  I  do  not 
agree,  but  I  do  not  see  any  good  rea.son 
why  I  should  belabor  these  points  at 
this  particular  time.  I  have  discussed 
these  matters  before  with  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  feel  that  this  appropriation  bill 
represents  a  great  saving  below  the 
budget  should  read  the  footnote  on  page 
1.  You  will  note  that  the  appropriations 
for  1959  were  $6,845,000,000  plus.  In 
this  bill  we  recommend  $6,438,000,000 
plus  which  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to 
be  a  reduction  of  f4'}7  million.  How- 
ever, the  appropriations  figure  for  1959 
also  includes  funds  which  were  in  the 
first  supplemental  and  which  are  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
as  the«e  bills  passed  the  House.  This, 
then,  is  the  bill  which  is  the  first  step 
in  the  appropriatins  procedure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  V/e  are  fairly  certain 
that,  as  always,  there  will  be  .supple- 
mentals.  We  hope  that  the  total  of  all 
those  bills  will  be  in  nn  amount  which 
will  at  the  end  of  the  year  result  in  an 
overall  reduction  as  far  as  appropria- 
tions are  concerned,  comparing  this  year 
with  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  this  is  a 
hope  which  is  not  likely  to  be  realized, 
as  wfll  be  shown. 

The  appropriation  for  the  j'ear  1959 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  is  an  item  of  $181  million  which 
appears  in  the  committee  report  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  of  this  bill  witli  ap- 
propriations for  1959.  There  is  no 
money  appropriated  for  this  item  in  this 
bill  for  a  very  fiood  and  sufllcient  reason. 
The  authorization  legislation  has  not 
been  passed. 

However,  in  considerins  this  appro- 
priation bill,  compared  with  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  1959,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  will  be  a  bill  which  will 
come  before  this  body  and  which  must 
be  passed  for  a  very  substantial  sum 
of  money  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency.  This 
amount  must  be  considered  before  a 
valid  comparison  may  be  made. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
have  been  listening  vei-y  patiently  try- 
ing to  learn  something  about  this  bill, 
and  I  appreciate  and  concur  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

I  should  like  to  ask  with  reference  to 
the  subsidy  that  is  paid  to  local  service 
carriers,  an  appropriation  that  is  made 
available  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


With  reference  to  that,  what  la  the  ap- 
propriation for  helicopter  service  sub- 
sidy? 

Mr,  BOLAND,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  It  Is  about 
$4,800,000.  It  concerns  only  three 
lines,  one  In  New  York,  one  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  one  in  Chicago.  Those  are 
the  only  three  helicopter  lines  that  are 
getting  a  subsidy. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  not,  my.'-elf,  like  that  subsidy  and 
have  so  expressed  myself  in  th?  hearings. 
I  think  this  is  a  field  in  which  we  could 
spend  millions  and  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars — that  is.  subsidies  for  heli- 
copter operations.  This  is  precisely  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  headed.  I 
disagree  with  it.  It  helps  passengers 
in  town  to  get  to  the  major  airports.  All 
of  our  airports  are  now  situated,  mast 
of  the  great  ones,  on  high-speed  high- 
ways. Specifically,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  should  provide 
money  to  subsidize  that  service,  in  order 
that  someone  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City,  or  someone  in  the  Loop  in  Chicago, 
or  in  downtown  Las  Angeles,  can  take 
a  helicopter  to  save  himself  20  minutes. 
Why  thr.t  should  b?  done.  I  do  not  knr_w. 
This  is  the  kind  of  day  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  time  in  which  we  are  living.  I 
disagree  with  this  theory,  and  I  do  not 
like  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
Rentleman  tell  me  what  is  the  amount 
appropriated  for  this  S3rvice? 

Mr.  B  .jL.^ND.  Five  million,  one  hun- 
dred thou-and  dollars. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Did  the  committee  cut 
down  that  amount,  or  allow  the  original 
request? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  committee  did  not 
cut  this  requested  appropriation  one 
dime. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  about  local  service,  local  carrier  air- 
lines? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  feeder  lines? 

Mr.  VANIK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  sum  Is  about  $52 
million. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  renard  that  as  an 
obliiTatlon  that  has  to  be  paid.  The  exact 
amount  may  vary  some  5  to  10  percent. 
That  is  a  matter  of  guesswork.  We 
might  cut  it  a  little  bit,  and  if  it  proves 
not  sufficient,  we  could  supply  the  de- 
ficiency the  next  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Under  the  law,  do  we 
have  any  alternative? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No;  it  was  testified 
that  it  is  a  debt. 

Mr.  VANIK.    And  we  must  pay  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman,  like  many  others  of  us,  is 
being  Importuned  and  is  himself  deter- 
mined to  keep  within  the  budget  figures 
of  the  President.    I  am  therefore  dis- 


turbed to  And  thla  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  6: 

Although  the  budfst  did  not  includt  funds 
for  thla  purpoAC,  the  bill  provide!  125  million 
for  ilteH  and  planning  of  public  buildings  to 
enuble  the  Admlnlitrator  to  conUnuc  in  1900 
the  program  uf  acquiring  eltet  for  needed 
public  buildings. 

Being  mindful  of  the  many  cavernous 
holes  around  the  Capitol  where  buildings 
are  now  being  constructed,  may  I  ask  if 
the  gentleman  is  convinced  that  the 
committee  is  indeed  justified  in  recom- 
mending this  $25  million? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  I 
can  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  that  we  should  be  very  careful 
in  goinfT  beyond  the  President's  figures. 
I  believe  as  she  does  that  we  should 
certainly  be  zealous  in  getting  the  budget 
baUanced.  This  $25  million  for  ."lites 
and  planning  we  thought  was  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  continuing  need 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  new 
buildings,  mainly  to  replace  old  ones, 
and  to  house  Federal  agencies  in  Federal 
buildings  to  .save  paying  high  rents. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  We  cerUlnly  hope 
so. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  ^tiie 
feeder  lines,  the  local  air  carriers.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the  gen- 
tleman make  some  statement  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested  for  the  local  air  carriers,  the 
feeder  lines,  having  been  made  is  not  an 
indication  that  the  Con'^rcss  is  not  going 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  these  air  car- 
riers. They  are  dependent  upon  this 
subsidy  for  their  existence.  With  new 
purchases  of  equipment  coming  along 
now.  a  reduction  that  is  considered  to 
be  the  will  of  Congress  not  to  pay  this 
bill  could  seriously  affect  their  opeiti- 
tions.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
coniment  Uiat  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
curtail  their  operations? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  by 
some  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
tliink  the  gentleman  has  made  an  accu- 
rate statement. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  money  that  is  going 
to  them  will  \ie  paid  imder  existing  law. 
This  is  not  taking  anything  away  fn>m 
them,  for  their  obligation  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  ic  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  the  language  under  which  we  must 
appropriate  this  money.  I  cannot  fol- 
low that.  I  recognize  the  subsidy  prin- 
ciple, but  what  would  happen  if  we  just 
decided  not  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  the  air  carriers  would  have  a 
right  then  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  seciu-e  their  funds  through  the  Court 
of  Claims,  that  it  Ls  an  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  the  air  carriers  and  they 
would  have  a  right  to  enforce  it  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  if  we  did  not  appropri- 
ate It. 
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Mr.  VANIK.    1  would  appreciate  ha».    mT.  a  loM  iWrJ  .Lit  «'.  h.v?  hi2  ??!"'«;'''*'  "^  '."•  "*<""•  ""^  *^  "'• 

li»  the  lUS  oJ  the  committee  advKe  me    some  vcrv  ablo  .L  du.inl,!i.w  »1-  " f;  ''SSJS™"'  »nnually. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will  thTlSnS  thnn"*  hl^  1'  n  ^*  "°  ""f  '"  *  ^^^^^'  Percentage  or  be  the  prtmarj 
yield,  I  think  the  liabnity  ar  seTb?  rla-  Swa  But  this  Is  a  birDSram^^nd"  u^^  ''*".'h^  ^"  recruiting  a  higher  percent- 
son  of  the  fact  they  are  certified.  When  ar^ trying  t^ilJ•y^?'on'';ery  well  SuLS^'I  ^tSrfT"?  o'  °^  '^'  ^^^'^  '^' 
carriers  are  certified,  and  they  were  all  Mr  MEYER  There  are  oui?i«  fpu;  ^1/  S^^f-rFc?'  Government? 
certified  as  a  mandatory  proposition  a  sincere  worlds  in  the  fleM  o?Hvfi  S.  f  ^u  I^O^AS.  I^t  us  be  perfectly 
few  years  ago.  then  they  beiomVentitled  ?ensl  I  think  R  ll  a  httte  sad  iime"  l^^'t  ^''°''^  ^V  **^!J^  one-half  is  done 
to  subsidy.  It  is  a  question  Of  providing  times  that' we  U'e^h?  imr^^^^^^  Sf  tJe  CoTm?  sL""'"  '^'  ^"^"'^"" 
the  money.  If  they  do  not  receive  it,  laboring  under  the  impression  that  they  Mr  BE^-kwortw  tc  u  tK  . 
they  can  go  into  the  Court  of  Claim.s.  are  probably  doinc  an  awful  lot    If  thi,  <««      .^^CKWORTH     Is  it  the  opin- 

Mr.    VANIK.     Is   my    understanding  is  the  ty^  of  defense  prog^^^^^  T.v,f  n-S^w''^'^   ^?^   colleague   from 

correct  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are  eoinrto  havT"f  thil  fs  the  tvoe^f  I^IL^^  ^^f  ^^  ^^^ceUent  work  as 

'  can  allocate  whatever  funds  are  appro-  civil  defense  program  then  bSicall?  the  fh^t  Tn^'f f  °^  *tH  '  ^^  ^""^  ^  ^  chairman 

priated  among  the  several  carriers,  and  main  thing  iSlftfsmereryp^ipa"^^^^  Mr   THol^l  "^No  •  7  wo,??^' n  T^' 

If  there  were  no  money  appropriated  the  or  scmethirg  of  that  type  whi?h  lead5  so         ^^^^^     ^^^  ^  ^'^^^^^  "°^  ^^^ 

CAB  could  decide  that  there  was  none  the  people  to  believe  that  they  will  have  a  Mr  BECKWORTW     t  thinv  th.c  ,,0. 

'"Sr-Sri'  TO  ta.e  care  or  a.  an  „,  S^'art^^ ^e^r  .l^S  T^^.  J'S^SSr  F^'"^   ^=" 

the  mo.,e,  wiU  ultimately  have  to  be  fore.  I  wanted  to  bring  thl.  point  ou^  o^  ottte  a"eS  isTerv'^lehTi.,^^ 

-r  Rhodes  o,  Ari«,„..    I  have  one  ^^^^^ZZ  S°n"!^eSa??  S%S1  S    "  ^ "-"l--  ^^^ 

more  point  I  wish  to  make.    In  consider-  a  shelter  system  w^dSf^S  tvne  of  ^^  economy  m  Federal  expenditures 

ing  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  thii  but  I  dHeerthe  point  L^^^^^  Pr"«h^ '"'f''^^''°''-  .P^^^^Ps/ "'nsid- 

Trade  commission  it  became  apparent  brou.k  out.  and  I    Jst  i^ili  t^s^  mtnl\"o:S'lZriTZie^''Vr^:i^^^^ 

that  there  is  very  hke  y,  duplication  of  the  real  feeline  of  the  committw.  \v^-        •   .-.^         made.     I  mclude 

'^r.H^  X'^  ^'"^r^  ^^^^^  commission  Mr^THOMAS.^VknowTe^gemieman  fr  J'nt^'SUe  ^'efve""  """  ''"'" 

and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  is  sincere,  and  we  appreciate  his  sincer-  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^  received. 

a   far  as  antitrust  activities  are  con-  ity.    The  gentleman  is  asking  not  only  u.s^CmL  Service  Com missiok. 

cerned.    We  questioned  the  Commission  pertinent  questions,  but  some  vei-y  inter-  Hon  Lt^vi^r'sET^o^Jt    '''^       '' '^'^-        ' 

nn  ^'[v^^  "u  "^  °  h' u '''*''^'''-  ^'^r  ^^^^^^  questions.  HoSseofTe^reL^v™' 
not  say  that  its  activities  are  ^^TongfulIy  After  all.  we  have  been  stockpiling  Dear  mr.  beckwith:  i  am  returning  here- 
taken,  that  the  Commission  has  gone  medical  supplies,  and  we  have  been  con-  with  my  letter  or  March  24.  1959.  concerning 
Into  territory  occupied  by  the  Attorney  ducting  schools,  and  we  have  been  sup-  the  cost  of  oiu- recruiting  activities,  in  your 
General  but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  plying  to  the  cities  and  to  the  States  cer-  footnote  on  that  letter  you  asked  that  we 
this  is  an  area  in  which  the  proper  agen-  tain  money  to  buy  pumps  and  fire  fight-  *^^°  ^'^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  °^  conducting  and 
cies  of  the  administration,  msofar  as  co-  ing  equipment,  and  so  forth.  Tlie  gen-  J^^^^f  ^"^  f^'t^'^*^!?,"!  ^"""^  ^^^  ^^  """""^ 
ordmation  is  concerned,  should  take  cog-  tleman  used  the  word  -propaganda"  a  ^For  Syei' 9I9  we'^ttoa^that  592 
^Z^'Z  °'  '\  ''^'^.  '''''^''  possibility  while  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  000  appiLan'rwuf '{>e  «Tm?ned  a'^nd  thai 
that  here  we  have  two  agencies  of  the  meant  that  in  the  exact  sense,  but  some-  72.000  appointments  win  be  made  from  our 
executive  department  who  are  getting  times  the  committee  might  agree  with  lists  of  eiigibies.  The  following  table  shows 
mto  the  very  same  field,  and  probably  you  that  maybe  there  is  more  talking  go-  the  estimated  cost  of  our  work  in  processing 
there  could  be   better  coordination   be-  ing  on  than  is  necessary,  and  with  this  t^^ese  examinations  and  appointmenu: 

tween  them  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  dup-  situation  of  traveling  around  and  talk-  (a)  Recruiting   activities $383,100 

lication  of  effort  and  bring  about  a  con-  ing.    I  do  not  know  what  else  they  can  (b)  Conducting  examinations  and 

sequent  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  do.  and  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity  to  you.  rating  and  reviewing  appuca- 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  We  go  out  here  and  make  some  maps  and  *'°"« i.  3*6,  700 

myself  1  minute.    The  gentleman  from  spend  good  money  these  days  nailing  <^],  Setting  up  and  maintaining 

QueTon    "*'    """"''  ^^"'''  ^  "''  "  '^'"'  7  °"   '^^  ^^^^^f  \^^r^A/'i"  (d>^?ssS!ng"fi?;Scaies-oreUgi:      ''''"' 

Mr    i^wiro      *,      ^w    •               r          ,.  "^^^^  °^  emergency  or  attack,  this  high-  bles  for  appointment  to  specific 

Mr.  ME\ER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  way  will  be  closed."  vacancies  and  auditing  the  se-             ? 

like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  You  can  go  to  a  football  game,  as  we  lections 530.000 

the  Office  of  Ci\il  and  Defense  Mobiliza-  frequently  do.  but  let  me  see  you  get  ' 

tion.     I  notice  the  committee  recom-  away  before  the  game  is  finished.    I  do  TotaL 2,741,500 

mends  $43,735,000.    I  was  quite  pleased  not  know  what  the  answer  to  the  gen-  sincerely  yours, 

to  hear  that  the  full  committee  as  well  tleman  s  problem  is.  but  I  want  to  com-  Roger  w.  Jones. 

as  the  subcommittee  were  unanimous  in  mend  him  for  his  interest  in  the  item.  Chairman. 

endorsing  the  recommendations  of  the  Mr.   BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Chairman,  

committee  report.    My  question  is:  Does  will  the  gentleman  yield?  ^^  ,5"T'^?"^oS°**"^.",^''' o.- 

thLs  mean  that  there  is  a  full  recognition  Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield.  h^^  ltnd Jv  bi^kI^^th    '  ^        ' 

now  that  by  appropriating  such  a  small  Mr.  BECKWORTH.    A  few  days  ago  2oi«e  0/ icprSSSes"' 

sum  for  civil  defense,  there  is  no  real  we  had  some  people  from  the  Interna-  Washington.  D.c. 

practical  defense  for  that  type  of  war  tional  Cooperation  Administration  be-  Dear  mr.  Beckworth:    in  repiv  to  your 

that  we  might  face  In  a  nuclear  war  and  fore  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  letter  dated  April  17.  1969,  it  is  "estimated 

that  we  are  not  going  ahead  with  a  civil  committee.  I  asked  one  of  the  gentle-  that  approximately  487,900  appointments  of 

defense  program  that  really  would  be  men  to  estimate  for  me  the  cost  to  re-  *"  ^yP^f  "*!"  ^«  niade  in  fiscal  year  i969  by 

^^^^'"''ilJ'^^^^iiyP^otws.T?  cruit  each  person  this  agency  will  hire  J^",  '°ear  Sa^iJ  Se^lTt  Tea?    Of 

Ur^l\  Pi^**^^-     l,^"J  ^^y.^  "^  ^'^"  ^°   ^^  ?^*^  ^®*^'  ''^'^  ^®  ^^^'^   ^2°°°-  these  appointment*  about  93,200  will  b^  ap- 

iinguisned  and  lovable  friend  from  Ver-  I  have  been  veiy  much  interested  in  pointmenu  based  on  previovu  Federal  serv- 

mont  that  you  took  us  over  the  hurdles  a  some    comments    I   have    read    in    the  ice.     They  win  include  tranafere  between 

far  piece  in  one  or  two  short  sentences.    I  papers  with  reference  to  the  number  of  agencies.  reinstatementB  of  persons  with  civil 

think  the  first  year's  request  for  an  ap-  people  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  service  status  and  restorations  and  returns 
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to  duty  after  military  furlough  or  extended 
leave  without  pay. 

We  compile  no  statistics  on  previous  Fed- 
eral employment  of  persons  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  based  on  such  service.  They 
are  hired  In  the  same  way  as  new  employees 
and  so  considered  in  our  statistics.  Of  the 
remaining  394,700  expected  appointments 
which  we  consider  "new"  on<is,  128,800  will 
probably  be  "excepted"  appointments  and 
285.900  will  be  to  positions  in  the  competi- 
tive service.  Some  of  these  employees  may 
have  had  prior  Federal  service  but  we  believe 
the  proportion  to  be  relatively  small. 

The  following  table  compares  the  above 
estimates  for  the  current  fliical  year  with 
actual  totals  for  the  two  previous  fiscal  years: 


Total  accessions 

Former  Fedora!  employees..... 
"New"  employees 

"Rjcepted"  employees 

"Competitive"  employees.. 


19'>9 

esii- 

mates 


KffiS   I    10.^7 
actual   actual 


487. 900  4»5, 038  .V.7.  565 


93,2001  98,05(>{  93,403 
304,  700,397, 888'474,1(£.> 


128.  SOOll.H?,  331' 1.^7, 2J« 
2U\  «X),2tiO,  557,310, 874 


Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Hull. 
Executive  Assistant. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Omci  or  Industrial  Relations, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  29, 1959. 
Hon.  LiNOLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatii^es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  our  letter 
to  you  on  April  22,  1959  we  stated  that  a 
report  would  be  forthcoming  from  this  offlce 
In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  of  April  15,  1959 
concerning  the  recruitment  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

We  have  compiled  data  covering  Navy  re- 
cruiting activities  from  the  best  available 
statistics,  and  we  estimate  this  to  be  as  fol- 
lows for  fiscal  year  1959: 

(a)  Applications  to  be  examined  by  Boards 
of  Examiners,  230,000. 

(b)  Appointments  to  be  made  (include 
appointments  to  be  made  by  other  agencies 
from  registers  maintained  by  Navy  Boards  of 
Examiners),  21.000. 

We  do  not  have  available  the  fine  break- 
down of  cost  figures  on  examinations  and 
appointments  submitted  to  you  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  However,  we  do  have 
on  record  a  total  cost  figure  for  boards  of 
examiners'  work;  and  by  applying  the  per- 
centages used  by  the  Commission  for  its  cost 
figures  against  our  total  costs,  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  a  similar  summary.  We 
have  used  this  method  since  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  costs  closely  parallel  the 
Commission's  costs  In  the  area  of  exam- 
ining and  appointing  applicants.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  the  estimated  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1959  for  processing  examinations  and 
appointments  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Recruiting  activities. $120,000 

(b)  Conducting  examinations  and 
ratings  and  reviewing  applica- 
tions       423 , 000 

(c)  Setting    up    and    maintaining 

lists  of  ellgibles 161,000 

(d)  Issuing  cerlfficates  of  ellgibles 
for  appointment  to  specific  va- 
cancies and  auditing  the  selec- 
tions      166, 000 

Total 860,000 

As  requested,  your  letter  of  April  16,  1959, 
is  herewith  returned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Croniw, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 
Chief  of  Industrial  Relations. 


Department  or  the  Army. 
Wa.'^hington.  D.C.  May  4, 1959. 
Hon.  LiNDi.EY  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  The  following  In- 
formation is  furnished  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  April  16,  1959  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  In  your  letter  you  asked  for  informa- 
tion on  this  Department's  examining  and  ap- 
pointment activities  for  fiscal  year  1969 
paralleling  that  furnished  you  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Civil  iServlce  Commission, 
whose  letter  of  April  13,  1959  you  forwarded 
with  your  note. 

We  have  appointed  approximately  9.400 
persons  from  registers  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  year  1959.  We  anticipate 
that  we  win  appoint  an  additional  2.400  dur- 
ing the  finil  quarter  for  a  fiscal  year  total 
of  11.800.  To  secure  the  ellgibles  needed  for 
these  appolntmoiits.  we  will  have  examined 
approximately  110.000  applicants  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Since  our  boards  of  examiners  are  very 
small  opsrations,  ranging  from  part  of  the 
time  of  1  employee  to  3  or  4  employees  for 
large  Installations,  we  do  not  separate  our 
costs  by  the  fine  divisions  of  work  shown  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  letter.  In 
addition,  our  recruiting  activities  are  not 
performed  by  our  examining  boards,  but  by 
our  regular  Installation  personnel  staffs. 
These  are  performed  for  all  occupations  in 
short  supply.  Including  many  employed 
through  examinations  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
furnish  recruiting  cost  data  paralleling  that 
furnished  in  the  Commission's  letter,  for  our 
board  operations.  We  have  done  very  little 
recruiting  during  this  fiscal  year.  Since  we 
are  reducing  in  strength  In  many  of  our 
operations,  our  appointments  are  primarily 
for  replacement  of  normal  turnover. 

Cast  for  examining  the  110.000  Applicants, 
certifying  ellgibles  for  the  11,800  placements 
and  handling  approximately  6,700  noncom- 
petitive actions  will  be  approximately  $400,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  Is  $3.40  per 
application  reviewed  or  $21.60  per  action 
processed  by  our  boards.  Including  the  non- 
competitive cases  In  which  promotion  and 
reassignment  actions  are  examined  for  con- 
formance to  the  same  standards  used  in  ex- 
amining for  appointment.  Since  it  Is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  cost  of  this  work  from 
the  appointment  workload,  our  cost  figures 
are  not  completely  comparable  to  those 
furnUhed  you  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

R.  H.  WiLLEY, 

Director  of  Civilian  Personnel. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Wa.thington.  D.C.  May  7, 1959. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Returned  herewith 
Is  the  letter  you  received  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  furnishing  data  on  its 
recruiting  activities.  Your  request  for  sim- 
ilar information  from  AEC,  found  in  the 
marginal  notes,  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  the  following  advice  submitted : 

Exception  from  civil  service:  Because  AEC 
is  an  excepted  agency,  it  should  be  borne  In 
mind,  in  considering  this  reply,  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  performs  no  recruiting, 
examining,  or  certification  functions  for  AEC. 
Unlike  the  Government  departments  in  the 
competitive  service,  AEC  performs  for  itself, 
without  reference  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, all  the  activities  relating  to  em- 
ployee selection  which  are  normally  carried 
cut  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
operating  department  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


Applications  for  Federal  employment:  Tlie 
number  of  persons  outside  AEC  who  will 
apply  for  employment  direct  to  AEC's  head- 
quarters and  12  operations  offices  In  fiscal 
year  1959  will  approximate  17.000.  This 
figure  covers  written  applications  which  have 
been  formally  submitted  and  does  not  In- 
clude Informal  oral  Inquiries.  AEC  accepta 
applications  for  employment  at  any  time  In 
fields  of  work  it  utilizes.  As  the  result  of 
a  slnf^ie  application,  an  applicant  may  be 
considered  for  several  types  of  work  In  which 
his  principal  qualifications  might  profitably 
be  us2d. 

Appointments  to  Federal  positions:  The 
number  of  persons  outside  AEC  who  will  be 
appointed  in  fiscal  year  1959  to  positions  in 
AEC  headquarts  and  operations  offices  will 
approximate  630  (a  smaller  number  than 
estimated  in  our  last  letter  to  you). 

Cost  of  recruiting  and  related  activities: 
AEC  maintains  no  figures  on  costs  which  are 
comparable  to  those  furnished  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Employment  is  decen- 
tralized and  Is  one  of  several  functions  per- 
formed by  the  personnel  ofllres  in  AEC  Head- 
quarters and  each  Operations  Offlce.  In  a 
relatively  tmall  agency  such  as  AEC  (approx- 
imately 6.800  Federal  employees,  with  fairly 
low  turnover),  it  Is  difflcult  to  Isolate  costs 
relating  spec'flcally  to  recruiting,  and  espe- 
cially difflcult  to  break  them  down  by  the 
specialized  activities  listed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  In  an  AEC  personnel  offlce. 
one  person  may  recruit  candidates,  review 
applications,  conduct  examinations,  prepare 
lUtsof  "ellgibles"  (qualified  candidates),  and 
Issue  AEC's  counterpart  of  the  CSC  'Cer- 
tificate of  Ellgibles."  These  activities  would 
be  in  addition  to  work  concerned  with  such 
matters  as  interviewing.  Internal  placement 
and  promotion.  Job  evaluation,  employee 
relations  and  training.  It  would  appear  that 
AEC's  activities  would  be  more  comparable 
to  the  combined  i>erEonnel  activities  of  other 
Government  agencies  and  those  services  per- 
formed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
the  recruitment,  examining  and  selection  of 
personnel  for  the  competitive  service. 

Our  best  estimate,  however,  of  the  cost  of 
such  personnel  activities  as  recruiting,  exam- 
ining, setting  up  and  maintaining  lists  of 
ellgibles.  and  issuing  certificates  of  ellgibles 
for  appointments  as  performed  by  an  inde- 
pendent excepted  agency.  Is  approximately 
$61,000  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

It  is  hoped  this  information  will  serve  your 
purpose. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  L.  Tackman. 
Director,  Office  of  Personnel. 


U.S.  Civil  Sfrvice  Commission. 

Washington.  D.C.  May  8.  1959. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  __ 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  reply  to  vour 
communication  of  April  29.  1969.  asking  that 
we  relate  the  figures  furnished  in  our  let- 
ters of  April  13  and  April  27.  the  form^ 
covers  only  the  work  done  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  own  offices;  the  latter  con- 
tains Government-wide  totals. 

The  72.000  appointments  estimated  to  be 
made  from  our  lists  of  ellKlbles  this  fiscal 
year  are  part  of  the  265.900  competitive  ap- 
pointments which  we  expect  will  be  made 
throughout  the  Federal  service.  Of  the  bal- 
ance approximately  151,800  competitive  ap- 
pointments are  expected  to  be  made  from 
lists  of  ellgibles  established  by  Boards  of 
Examiners.  The  remaining  42,100  appoint- 
ments consist  of  those  the  Commission  au- 
thorizes the  agencies  to  make  directly  be- 
cause ( 1 )  the  Job  Is  temporary  or  of  a  short- 
term  nature  and  an  examination  is  not  prac- 
tical or  economical  or  (2)  a  continuing  Job 
must  be  filled  by  making  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment whenever  a  list  of  ellgibles  U  not 
Immediately  available. 
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The  examinations  for  appointments  to  the 
competitive  service  are  conducted  by  the 
Cummlsslon  or  by  Boards  of  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Examiners  operating  under  our  super- 
vision. Competitive  examinations  are  gen- 
erally not  conducted  for  the  appointment 
made  directly  by  agencies;  however,  they 
are  reviewed  as  a  part  of  our  inspection 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  C.  Hull, 
Executive  Assistant. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  8. 1959. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  I  am  returning  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  letter  with  your 
footnote  dated  April  15,  requesting  a  break- 
down of  the  cost  of  our  examining  activities. 

We  do  not  have  actual  figures  of  the  per- 
centage of  time  our  employees  devote  to 
each  of  the  activities  listed  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  letter  of  April  13.  Our  ex- 
amining costs  as  contained  in  our  letter  of 
January  2,  1959,  on  this  subject  represent 
the  cost  of  operating  civil  service  boards  of 
examiners.  However,  we  have  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  to  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  categories,  excluding  recruitment.  They 
•re  as  follows: 

Conducting,  examining,  rating  and 
reviewing  applications $78,080 

Setting  up  and  maintaining  lists 
of  ellgibles... 20,740 

Issuing  certificates  of  ellgibles  for 
appointment  to  specific  vacancies 
and  auditing  and  selections 23, 180 

Total 122,  000 

Last  year  approximately  3.200  employees 
were  hired  of  the  approximate  32,000  appli- 
cants recruited  and  tested. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  item 
"Recruitment  activltlea"  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  letter  of  April  13,  1P59,  covers 
the  cost  of  such  Items  as  preparation  of  ex- 
amination notices  and  recruitment  material, 
development  of  recruitment  sources,  and 
conducting  recruitment  visits  to  high 
.  schools,  colleges,  and  civic  groups.  We  are 
unable  to  furnish  you  an  accurate  figure  as 
to  the  cost  of  such  activities  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  majority  of  the 
activities  of  this  typw  in  the  Department  are 
performed  as  an  Incidental  part  of  some  em- 
ployees* Jobs.  There  are  no  figures  main- 
tained of  the  cost  or  the  amount  of  time 
Involved.  A  copy  of  our  letter  of  January  2, 
1959,  Is  enclosed  for  easy  reference. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Newell  B.  Terry, 
Director  of  Personnel. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  take  a  couple  of  minutes  more 
to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  First,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  and  then  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  fine  statement  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Thomas  1, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
made  about  the  former  Governor  of 
Iowa,  and  Administrator  of  Civil  De- 
fense. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
Mr.  Hoegh  would  spend  no  money  which 
he  did  not  feel  was  completely  justified 
in  this  big  job  that  he  has  to  do.  It  is  a 
job  in  which  the  American  people  are 
greatly  interested,  and  they  want  to 
know  whether  the  money  which  is  in  this 
bill  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  that  great 
and  important  task.    Now  I  wish  to  ask 


this  question  of  my  very  good  friend 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  : 

What  is  the  situation  relative  to  per- 
sonnel that  is  carried  in  this  bill?  What 
is  the  number  of  personnel  provided  for 
in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1960  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  personnel  in  the  1959 
budget? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  good  friend  from 
Iowa  embarrasses  us. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  know  the  {rentleman 
did  not.  But  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  this  committee  do<»s  nothing 
but  cut.  cut,  cut,  and  then  cut  some  more. 
If  anything,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in 
personnel  in  this  bill  over  what  was  pro- 
vi  ued  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Just  a  slight  increase? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  To  the  contrary,  peo- 
ple think  we  just  come  in  here  and  wield 
a  heavy  hand  and  just  cut,  cut.  cut. 
That  is  not  true.  Is  that  statement  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  anything,  It  is  an 
Increase  over  last  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  in  hopes  he  would  say  that 
there  was  a  reduction. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No;  I  cannot.  That  is 
why  I  said  the  gentleman's  question  em- 
barrassed us. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  a  minute  to  make  an 
observation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  1  minute. 

Mr.  EVINS.  In  view  of  the  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  civil  defense  I 
might  point  out  that  the  testimony  dis- 
closed that  the  warehouses  for  stockpiles 
are  filled,  the  hospitals  are  completed 
and  staffed  to  a  complete  amount;  there 
is  a  surplus  of  material  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  now  considering  dis- 
posing of  some  of  it  as  surplus  material 
So  the  fact  is  that  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram is  amply  restored. 

The  equipment  for  air  raid  warnings 
on  the  various  courthouses  and  city  halls 
has  been  installed,  apd  we  have  a  very 
fine  and  very  adequate  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. As  I  say,  they  have  so  much  ma- 
terial on  hand  that  they  are  now  consid- 
ering declaring  some  of  it  surplus. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  EJurham]. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  committee  has  had  a  difflcult  time 
in  dividing  as  best  it  could  the  sum  of 
$6  billion,  which  is  not  a  minor  amoimt 
of  money. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  few  things  and 
point  out  certain  facts  which  I  think  are 
important  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  comforting  to  see  in  the  re- 
port that  the  committee  wants  some  of 
these  programs  reviewed.  I  fully  agree 
with  the  committee  on  that.  We  adopt 
laws  here  like  the  Stockpiling  Act;  then 
we  pay  very  little  attention  to  it  after- 
ward, especially  the  ccmmiittees  that 
report  these  measures  out.  We  have  a 
shortage  of  time  and  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can.    That  program  should  have 


been  reviewed  some  time  ago.  There  are 
some  other  programs  here  that  ought  to 
be  reviewed  very  carefully. 

I  am  for  research  and  have  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  research,  but 
we  have  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
thmgs  to  see  what  we  are  getting  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  getting  results 
from  the  money  we  are  spending. 

I  think  the  committee  did  very  well  in 
connection  with  most  of  these  scientific 
organizations  with  funds;  but,  when  you 
go  from  $126,000  to  $143  million  in  the 
short  space  of  10  years,  you  are  making 
great  strides,  so  far  as  appropriating 
money  is  concerned.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  a  good  or- 
ganization and  very  valuable  one  for  the 
advancement  of  science. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
point  out,  and  it  has  been  mentioned 
here.  I  refer  to  the  Civil  Defense  Act. 
I  handled  that  act  in  the  beginning  and 
all  the  other  legislation  in  connection 
with  it  that  has  come  out  of  the  Com-~ 
mittee  on  the  Armed  Services.  You  did 
very  well  by  them  as  far  as  the  overall 
amoimt  of  money  is  concerned.  There 
are,  however,  some  spots  in  here  that  we 
have  to  take  care  of  one  way  or  the 
other — take  it  away  from  something  and 
put  it  into  something  else,  if  necessary, 
to  get  results  from  this  organization.  I 
will  point  this  out  to  you  in  what  I  put  in 
the  Record  and  shall  ask  permission 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  We  know  what 
our  policy  is  right  now.  It  is  a  policy 
of  mass  retaliation.  That  ought  to  be 
reviewed  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is 
satisfactory  for  the  security  of  our 
coimtry. 

We  have  put  fission  material  in  the  at- 
mosphere, tons  of  it;  in  1945,  60  kilo- 
tons.  That  is  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  In  1946  we  put 
in  40  kilotons;  in  1948,  100  tons;  in  1951, 
500  tons;  in  1952  and  1954  we  put  in 
37,000  kilotons  of  fission  material;  in  1955 
we  put  in  200  more;  in  1956,  we  put  in 
9,000;  in  1957  and  1958  we  put  in  19,000. 

Russia  put  in.  which  we  cannot  con- 
trol, in  1945  to  1951.  60  kilotons;  1952 
to  1954,  500  tons;  1955  and  1956,  4,000 
tons;  1957  and  1958,  21,000  tons. 

United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Soviet 
nuclear  events 
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I  mention  this  because  of  the  fact 
it  is  up  there  and  it  has  got  to  come 
down  or  will  come  down  some  time  in 
the  future. 

When  we  enacted  Public  Law  606  for 
civil  defense,  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
who  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  States  and 
put  the  power  In  the  hands  of  the  States. 
But  we  come  back  here,  take  the  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  put  the  entire  power  in 
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the  Federal  Government.  So,  the  in- 
tent of  that  law  606  was  to  put  some  of 
this  authority  back  into  the  local  States 
and  make  them  responsible  for  it.  Now, 
somebody  has  got  to  be  trained  to  know 
something  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
to  do  it  except  teach  people.  And,  this 
is  not  going  to  be  a  city  hall  game,  as 
people  point  out  sometimes.  Certainly 
I,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  would  be  op- 
posed to  such  programs  if  it  turned  out 
to  be  such  a  thing.  I  do  not  believe  in 
it.  But,  intelligence  has  got  to  be  dis- 
played in  this  country  if  we  expect  to 
survive.  This  is  up  there,  fission  debris, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and  it  has 
to  come  down.  Somebody  should  know 
something  about  it.  We  had  4  days  of 
hearings  recently  and  we  had  every  top 
scientist  in  the  country  before  us  who 
knows  anything  about  fissionable  ma- 
terial. So,  I  am  just  pointing  these 
things  out.  that  we  have  got  to  have  a 
balanced  program.  This  is  one  way  to 
improve  it,  or  else  we  cannot  have  civil 
defense  in  this  country.  It  is  a  tough 
program;  it  is  a  tough  proposition.  I 
know  all  about  it,  because  v/e  have  gone 
into  it  thoroughly.  The  report  brought 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiELDl.  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  ought  to  read.  Yoii 
would  be  surprised  what  Sweden  and 
other  countries  have  done.  They  have 
gone  underground,  and  they  have  far 
better  protection  than  we  have  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  know  what  Ru.ssia 
has  got,  but  it  is  assumed  that  they  are 
not  sitting  there  as  a  bunch  of  idiots  and 
not  doing  anything  about  it.  I  know  it 
is  a  costly  program,  but  we  have  to  sur- 
vive, and  if  we  do  not  want  to  survive, 
we  might  as  well  close  shop. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  last  week  the 
head  of  Convalr  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  testified  that  AT- 
LAS could  travel  at  the  rate  of  16,000 
miles  an  hour:  that  It  would  go  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  In  15  minutes, 
and  therefore  about  the  same  15  min- 
utes from  Moscow  to  New  York.  Would 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  renl  defense 
we  have  and  why  we  are  spending  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  civil 
defense  and  in  what  way  we  could  pos- 
sibly evacuate  the  cities  when  we  have 
but  15  minutes'  stand  from  the  time 
the  ATLAS  will  go  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  think  it  Is  generally 
agreed  there  is  no  defense  against  such 
a  weapon,  but  that  is  a  good  reason  to 
try  to  do  the  best  we  know  how  to  cope 
with  the  present  day  weapons  and  one 
way  is  to  keep  the  people  informed. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
well  understand  the  feeling  of  the  gen- 
tleiyan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI,  when  he 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  and  said  that 


he  was  having  a  hard  time  finding  out 
anything  about  this  bill.  He  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  very  much 
about  it,  because  the  bill  was  not  avail- 
able until  this  morning.  And,  I  want 
to  continue — well,  now.  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  shakes  his  head.     I 

tried  to  get  a  copy 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment,  and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  tried  to 
get  a  copy  of  this  bill  last  Friday  and 
again  on  last  Saturday  and  could  not 
obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Now  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon  if  he  did  not  get  it.  It  was  avail- 
able at  10:30  Friday.  I  humbly  apolo- 
gize, and  I  think  the  committee  will 
apologize,  too.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
did  not  get  it.  Maybe  it  was  our  fault, 
but  it  was  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman 
speaking  of  tiie  committee  print  or  the 
numbered  copy  of  tlie  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  committee  print. 
It  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.    GROSS.    The    gentlemf.n    from 
Iowa  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
you  changed  the  committee  print  or  not. 
Oftentimes      committee      prints      are 
changed  before  they  come  to  the  House, 
and  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  that 
fact.    Even  though  the  bill  was  available 
on  Friday  at  noon,  even  though  the  bill 
was  available  then,  that  was  not  ample 
time  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  get  the  bill,  go  over 
the  hearings,  and  find  out  what  hap- 
pened  in   the  period  of   Saturday   and 
Sunday.    We  are  supposed  to  devote  our- 
selves to  other  things  on  Sunday.    To 
call  this  bill  up.  a  bill  that  deals  with 
$6.5  billion  and  18  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   on    such    short    notice    is    a 
wholly  unfair  procedure.     Hereafter.  I 
will  be  constrained  to  object  when  unan- 
imous   consent    is   asked    for    commit- 
tees to  have  until  midnight  Friday  or 
Saturday  to  file  reports.    Let  me  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  if  this  is  the  kind 
of  procedure  we   are  going  to  have — I 
will  be  constrained  to  object  to  such 
unanimous  consent  requests.    This  bill 
could  well  have  come  up  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  of  this  week,  by  which  time 
we  could  have  had  an  opportunity  tc 
study  the  bill,  know  what  is  in  it.  cor- 
relate the  bill  with  the  hearings  and  the 
hearings  with  the  bill. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  of  the  chairman,  if  I  may.  Am 
I  correctly  Informed  that  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  so-called 
Career  Executive  Board? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Not  one  penny.  I 
should  like  to  beg  the  gentleman's  par- 
don that  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  this  bill.  There  was  no  idea  of 
trying  to  hide  anything.  I  assure  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  intend  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  do  not  say  that  he  or  the  com- 
mittee was  trying  to  hide  anything. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Frankly,  I  spent  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  studying  this  bill,  and 
I  do  not  like  that,  either.  But  there  Is 
no  money  in  here  Xor  the  Executive 
Board. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  committee  for  not  providing  a  penny 
in  the  bill  for  the  Executive  Career 
Board.  I  hope,  if  there  are  any  other 
appropriation  bills  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pected funds  will  be  carried  for  this  elite 
corps  in  Government,  that  those  items 
will  also  be  eliminated. 

I  should  hke  to  ask  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  retirement  fund.  Is 
there  any  contribution  made  by  the 
Government  in  this  bill  to  the  employees 
retirement  fund? 

Mr.  TIifOMAS.  Over  and  above  the 
present'  fund;  no.  The  Government's 
contribution  for  this  year  ihouid  be 
about  $775  million. 

Mr.  GR03.S.  In  other  words,  the  em- 
ployees are  continuing  to  carry  the  load? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Government 
pay  interest  on  the  money  it  should  have 
contributed  to  the  fund  to  make  it  actu- 
arially sound? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Treasury  used  to  pay  3  percent. 
That  was  reduced  to  2'2  percent.  Re- 
gardless of  the  niceties  of  this  matter, 
in  my  judgment,  the  Government  should 
make  these  contributions.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  really  think  the  Gov- 
ernment should  contribute  in  order  to 
keep  this  fund  from  becoming  insolvent. 
Thr.t  amount  would  be  $775  million. 
The  Budget  said.  "No;  they  had  the  faith 
and  the  credit  of  the  Government  be- 
hind it."  It  is  a  two-sided  argument, 
but  I  do  not  ai4ree  with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  some  provision  ought 
to  me  made  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  ou«ht  to  pay  as 
we  go.  That  is  good,  old  common  horse- 
sense. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  Last  year  the  committee 
sought  to  put  it  in  the  bill,  it  pa.ssed  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  and  the 
President  vetoed  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  voted  to  put  it 
in  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Just  to  strainrhten  the 
record  at  this  point,  the  Government  is 
contributlnr  $720  million  to  this  fund, 
this  year.  1960.  The  employees  are  put- 
ting in  an  equal  amount,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  puttmg  In  about  $235  million 
in  Interest  in  addition  to  that.  So  the 
fund  win  receive  $1,676  billion  In  19G0 
and  will  pay  out  about  $943  million.  So 
the  fund  will  be  nearly  $700  million  bet- 
ter off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  has 
expired. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YA7ES.  The  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  this  contribution 
does  not  prevent  the  fund  from  becom- 
ing additionally  insolvent  to  the  tune  of 
$775  million. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  rigiit.  May  I 
ask  the  Chairman  if  there  is  anything 
in  this  bill  for  the  former  Presidents' 
ptiision  fund,  and  if  so.  how  much? 
?Ir.  THOrAAS.  There  is  $200  003. 
Mr.  GRCSS.  I  read  the  heai^ng  wilh 
respect  to  this  appropriation  and  did  not 
tct  very  much  information.  I  Ihoup.ht 
th?  committee  gave  this  item  a  little  too 
much  of  the  once-over-liehtly  treatment 
for  somctliing  that  is  brandnew  and 
s'methins  about  which  we  ou^^ht  to 
have  more  information.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  which  formrr  Prcsidencs 
are  getting  pen-^ions  under  this  fund? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Ye"^;  the  tv.-o  living 
ex -Presidents.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Tiuman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  both 
taking  it? 

Mr.  THO^fAS.  As  far  as  we  know.  I 
understand  one  gives  it  to  charity,  but 
he  takes  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  thought  given  to 
reducing  Mr.  Tiuman's  pension,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  day  he  said 
tliat  if  Memt)ers  of  Congress  cut  the  for- 
f  i'm  giveway  bill  they  ought  to  first  re- 
duce  their  own  salaries?  Was  there 
I  any  thought  given  to  reducing  his  pen- 
\  ,sion? 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  there  was  no 
thought  given  to  reducing  any  item  in 
here,  the  rent  or  postage  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  about  the  widows. 
How  many  widows  are  there? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Two  widows.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  at 
$10,000  each. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Where  did  Mr.  Hoover 
and  Mr.  Truman  establish  their  offices? 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Hoover  Is  In  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Is  that  where  he  lives? 
Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.    And  Mr.  Tinman? 
Mr.  THOMAS.     We  are  not  paying 
any  rent  for  Mr.  Tiuman  becau.se  it  is  in 
tlie  library  out  in  Independence.     But 
let  us  not  go  into  that.    I  do  not  criti- 
cize Mr.  Hoover.    If  he  wants  to  have  it 
on  Times  Square  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Harris  J. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  In  complimenting  the  work  of 
this  fine  and  distingulslied  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  itself.  I 
realize,  as  you  do.  that  $6  blliion-plus 
is  a  lot  of  money.  We  recognize  that 
when  we  are  considering  sums  of  this 
kind  it  makes  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  taxpayers. 

We  do.  however,  as  fully  as  this  com- 
mittee has  done,  recognize  the  rcspon.'Ji- 
bility  of  the  Congress  in  meeting  certain 
necessary  obligations  to  provide  for  serv- 
ices which  the  public,  the  citizens,  the 
people  of  this  country  demand. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  one 
or  two  phases  of  this  appropriation,  and 
spccincally  at  Uiis  point  the  funds  for 
the  New  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  I 
saouid  like  to  ask  some  questions  about 


in  avia- 
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It  because  I  think  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant for  the  future  of  traiifiportation 
and  the  ser;  ices  that  are  to  be  provided 
by  tills  agency  of  the  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  I  might  re.mind  you. 
Mr.  C:!aii-mjin.  the  laat  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  Governn;cnt  must  do  a 
belter  job  of  assuring  .safety  in  aviation 
£!id.  fiist,  ei,tabiishsd  th.c  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency;  and  second,  provided  the 
nc:c:sary  funds  fcr  making  rapid  im- 
provements in  air  safety.  1h?:\Q  actions 
wzve  v.cll  considered  and  took  into  ac- 
covnt: 

First.  Our  air  trr.nic  control  svstem  is 
inrdcQuate. 

Second.  Jet  aii-crrft  operations  cannot 
be  tZccUvcly  pcMormcJ  with  the  air 
navigation  end  traffic  control  devices 
ciirrcatly  available. 

Third.  The  volume  of  activit 
tion  i.<;  ?ncrec-ing  at  a  rale  of  about 
percent  annually. 

Fourth.  Extensive  technical  studies 
have  made  clear  that  a  major  5-year  ef- 
fort is  ncc£ssai-y  to  expand  the  capacity 
cf  and  advance  the  Federal  airway  sys- 
tem to  where  we  have  positive  control 
over  all  aircraft  that  are  operating  under 
in'Ttrument  conditions. 

FifUi.  That  maximum  air  safety  and 
effective  and  economical  operation  can 
be  achieved  by  the  merging  of  the  mili- 
taiT  and  civil  air  traffic  management  and 
navigation  facilities  under  the  adminis- 
trat.cn  of  FAA. 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  Con- 
giess.  the  new  Agency  has  been  estab- 
lished. Major  efforts  are  beint?  unrie.- 
t..ken  to  prevent  accidents  such  as  hap- 
pened at  Grand  Canyon.  Bi-unswick, 
Md .  and  Las  VeRas  with  the  funds 
for  new  equipment  authorized  in  fiscal 
years  1957.  1958.  and  1959.  In  fiscal  year 
1960,  many  important  facilities  will  be 
ready  for  service.  Including.  17  long- 
range  radars,  19  terminal  radars.  28 
traffic  control  towers.  166  VORTAC  fa- 
cilities, and  44  approach  light  systems. 

The  fund  allowance  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  makes  a  reduc- 
tion of  $76  million,  will  not  peimit  this 
new  equipment  to  be  placed  in  service. 
In  fact,  new  equipment  valued  at  more 
than  $50  million  will  have  to  be  moth- 
balled  and  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  air  traffic  control  personnel  would 
need  to  be  stopped  Immediately,  even 
though  the  committee  report  would  ap- 
pear to  authorize  500  new  positions  for 
1960. 

A  5-year  plan  of  the  types  and  costs 
of  new  equipment  required  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  available  to  the  Congress 
for  several  years.  We  have  known  that 
assuring  safety  In  aviation  is  expensive. 
Deferring  the  day  when  we  provide  what 
is  required  to  assure  aviation  safety  Is 
not  economy.  It  Is  only  a  deferment  of 
the  Inevitable.  The  training  of  men  to 
be  competent  in  air  traffic  con^.rol  and 
the  op>eratlng  of  equipment  nece.ssary  for 
air  safety,  while  expensive.  Is  a  small  cost 
for  the  results  obtained  in  public  safety, 
effective  conduct  of  air  commerce  and 
militaiy  aviation.  To  furtlier  defer  the 
time  when  recognized  needs  are  met  will 
place  our  Nation  in  a  position  where 
unlimited  funds  could  not  provide  what 


is  required  for  development  and  produc- 
tion of  equipment  and  training  of  skilled 
manpower  requires  time. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  a  func- 
tion of  this  new  agency  is  to  asoimilate. 
with  large  attendant  economies,  air 
trafQc  control  rervices  from  the  De:;art- 
ment  of  Defense.  This  important  o  Jjec- 
tive  camiot  be  attained  if  Congress  fails 
to  support  the  FAA  requirements. 

Our  committee  was  called  upon  to  in- 
vestigate the  tragic  accident  of  tlie  n-?* 
turbo-jet  Lockheed  Elecira.  at  New  York. 
We  have  had  conferences  where  there 
were  innumerable  missL's  reponed.  when 
an  Air  Perce  jet  barely  miised  a  com- 
mercial airplane  loaded  with  people. 
We  had  reports  tJiat  on  another  occasion 
without  any  intention,  I  suppo.se.  a  jet 
not  knowing  perhaps  ju.st  what  its  Larjiet 
was,  took  a  bead  on  a  commercial  airline 
and  within  just  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it 
took  off  in  anotiier  direction. 

This  agency  has  a  tremendous  job. 
There  are  many  tliousands  who  were 
trarisferred  from  the  military  to  this  new 
agency, 

I  know  the  committee  has  considered 
these  important  problems  because  I  have 
read  over  your  report.  But  what  I  am 
concerned  with  is  the  progress  being 
made.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  there  funds  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1960  to  provide  for  the  fa- 
cilities which  are  being  readied — No.  1, 
for  the  additional  17  long-range  radar 
stations?  Are  there  appropriations 
made  available  for  the  additional  19  ter- 
minal radars  that  are  necessary  in  this 
jet  age?  There  are  28  traffic  control 
towers.  How  are  they  ^>oing  to  be  oper- 
ated or  can  they  be  operated  with  the 
funds  appropriated  here?  There  are  168 
of  the  VORTAC  facilities.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  need  to  outline  these  any 
further,  but  may  I  ask  our  dlstlnKUi.shed 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee — do  we  have  funds  In  this 
bill  to  take  care  of  these  additional  fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  you  have  the 
funds  and  personnel.  I  think  you  have 
a  plus  side  on  both.  There  was  an  In- 
crease of  8,000  jobs  from  1958  to  1959. 
I  will  say  to  my  very  able  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  than  whom 
there  is  no  finer  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
This  year  they  want  to  go  5.000  above 
that  8,000  and  the  evidence  sliowed  that 
there  are  3,000  unfilled  jobs.  Fii-st,  they 
got  the  figures  mixed  up  and  said  it  was 
5,000  unfilled  jobs.  But.  I  think  when 
they  reconsidered  and  recounted,  the 
figure  of  3,000  was  nearer  correct.  So 
we  gave  them  500  more  than  they  had 
last  year.  When  you  take  their  facili- 
ties and  spell  It  out — for  instance,  they 
wanted  to  buy  three  jet  aircraft  to  the 
tune  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  know  that  and  I  am 

not  concerned  with  that  Item. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    All  right,  that  is  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  Join  the  committee 

in  that.    But,  let  us  get  back  to  the  sMb- 

ject. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  believe  that  you  will 
join  us  in  e\  try  thing  that  we  are  goaig 
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to  say  here,  If  you  will  give  us  Just  a 
little  bit  of  A  chance  here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  you  can  assure  me 
that  there  is  sufficient  money  to  provide 
the  personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
program,  of  course,  I  Join  with  you. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  In  our  humble  Judg- 
ment, we  think  they  have  more  than  they 
need. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  Is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  program  that  the  3,500  so- 
called  vacancies  are  really  not  vacancies. 
That  Is  a  part  of  the  accentuated  pro- 
gram that  was  supposed  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain figure  by  the  first  of  July  of  this 
year,  and  when  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee took  the  testimony,  as  he  well 
knows  and  I  have  rend  a  great  deal  of 
this  record,  and  you  have  done  a  splendid 
Job  In  developing  it,  but  at  that  time 
back  in  February,  it  lacked  3,500  and  I 
think  you  will  find  by  now  it  lacks  only 
about  900  of  reaching  that  figure. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  gentleman  in  the 
light  of  this  discussion  will  again  con- 
sider the  present  situation  and  the  fu- 
ture he  will  find  that  they  will  have  to 
stop  recruiting  at  the  particular  moment 
right  where  we  are  and  that  many  of 
these  facilities  that  have  been  purchased 
and  paid  for  are  going  to  have  to  be  put 
In  mothballs.  I  trust  that  if  this  bill 
goes  through,  the  gentleman  will  recon- 
sider and  that  these  additional  facts  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  neces- 
sary funds  to  carry  out  this  terrific  and 
important  program   will  be  restored. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Rees  I . 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  use  my  time  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
One  is  with  respect  to  the  items  on  page 
12.  Veterans'  Administration,  where  it 
states  that  this  item  is  for  hospital  in- 
patient care.  It  is  stated  that  the 
amount  is  $9,378,000  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation for  1959.  but  $9  million  less 
than  the  request  of  the  budget.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  correct.  I  will 
say  to  my  genial  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  amount  is  left  just  where  it  was 
a  year  ago? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  There  is  not  one 
additional  hospital  that  came  into  sei-v- 
ice  this  year.  Let  me  give  you  a  little 
explanation  of  this.  We  are  talking  to 
one  of  the  finest  Members  of  this  House, 
a  man  who  is  level-headed.  I  do  not  care 
which  side  of  the  aisle  he  is  on,  and  rea- 
son registers  with  him. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  The  gentleman 
is  very  kind. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Last  year  we  went 
above  the  budget — now,  listen — above  the 
budget  $8.365.000— $8  million  round  fig- 
ures above  the  budget,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment under  perhaps  the  finest  adminis- 
trator we  have  ever  had,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Whittier.  He 
came  before  our  committee  and  he  said 
that  there  were  4,165  phantom  beds 
which  you  have  been  appropriating  for 
that  do  not  exist.  That  took  a  lot  of 
nerve,  did  it  not?    There  was  nothing 


dishonest  about  It.  not  at  all,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  It  came  about.  The  admin- 
istration would  take  over  some  old  Army 
ho.spital  and  carry  it  on  the  books  for 
745  beds  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  35  or  40  beds  that  have  not  been 
used  for  10  years  but  they  have  been 
carrying  them  as  active  beds  althounh 
the  Veterans'  Admini.itrntlon  could  not 
use  them.  So  through  the  years  it  has 
accumulated  to  the  extent  that  last  year 
we  had  $8  million  more  than  the  year 
before,  that  they  could  not  u.sc.  They 
have  an  additional  $9,300,000  in  the  bill 
for  1960,  or  altogelher  $17  million.  It  is 
no  attempt  to  not  give  them  tlie  money 
they  need  should  they  need  an  Increase, 
but  it  was  not  needed.  The  gentleman  is 
on  sound  ground. 

Mr.  OSIERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  IMr.s.  Boi.tonI. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  a.sk  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  for  the 
long-promised  Cleveland  CM.  L  S.  hos- 
pital that  last  year  we  were  told  would  be 
in  this  budget? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Is  that  the  one  that 
had  not  been  started? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  has  been  held  up 
for  10  years;  yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  started  one  hospi- 
tal for  the  gentle  lady,  then  she  wanted 
another  couple  of  hundred  beds  and 
after  we  got  through  we  were  very  much 
involved. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  This  hospital  has  not 
been  started. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
woman had  a  hospital  under  way. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  We  have  just  broken 
ground  for  a  mental  hospital. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  know  money  has 
been  appropriated   for  that  one. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Last  year  the  gentle- 
man was  very  kind.  Two  years  ago  he 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  .start  plans  for 
the  GM.  &  S.  hospital,  and  there  was 
the  promise  that  there  would  be  money 
in  this  bill  for  the  building  of  this  hospi- 
tal. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Budget  did  not 
request  it, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Who  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  budget— the  Budget  or 
somebody  in  the  veterans'  organization? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  a.sk  the  gentle- 
woman not  to  get  me  started  on  the 
budget.  The  money  is  not  in  here,  and 
I  sympathise  with  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  money  is  not 
there? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  -I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Teague  1 . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suppose  that  accurate  informa- 
tion is  the  hardest  thing  to  get  in  Wash- 
ington, but  at  12  o'clock  today  I  asked 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
about  the  patient  load,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
that  he  tells  me  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  I960  over  1959.  In  fiscal  1959  the 
patient  load  was  140.493  and  1960  it  will 
rise  to  140,246  or  an  increase  of  253. 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas,  That  Is  my 
understanding,  also. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
made  reference  to  the  Increase  in  patient 
lond.  The  total  overnll  patient  load  will 
be  increased  somewhat  in  1960  over  1959. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
rend  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INDrPLNDLNT    OmCU 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Siilurles  niid  exprntea 
For  neceuary  rxi>eniiet  of  tlie  Civil  Aero- 
nautic! Board,  Including  contract  slcnu- 
grtipljlc  reporting  services:  employment  of 
tempornry  ganrds  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis; 
hire,  o{>erntlon.  n.nlntenance,  and  repair  of 
aircraft:  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
nnd  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1846  (6  U.8.C.  55a  1.  ftt 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $30  per 
diem;  $6,925,000:  Provided.  That  the  Chair- 
man is  authorized  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  place  Hve  General 
Schedule  positions  In  the  following  grades: 
one  In  grade  GS-18.  one  In  grade  OS -17.  and 
three  In  grade  OS-16.  and  such  positions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  previously 
allocated  to  this  agency. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
it  is  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
note  the  fact  that  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization have  been  combined  into  one 
agency.  The  bill  itself  appropriates 
S43.700.000  for  fiscal  1960.  but  the  orig- 
inal budpet  request  was  for  $74,900,000, 
a  reduction  of  S3 1.200.000,  which  is  sub- 
stantial and  a  very  severe  cut.  The  bill 
carries  SIO  million,  or  approximately 
that,  as  Federal  contributions  to  the 
States  and  to  the  localities  for  the  pro- 
curement of  equipment,  education  and 
training  of  special  assistants.  The  sum 
of  $15  million  was  cut  in  this  area. 

Under  the  Durham  Act  that  we  pa.ssed 
In  this  House  a  year  or  so  ago  there  Is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  forward  the 
program  with  regard  to  services  in  the 
States  and  localities.  The  committee  in 
its  report  referred  to  the  dangers  im- 
minent in  this  question  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  localities  for  per- 
sonnel. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  do 
not  share  the  concern  or  the  fear  of  our 
chairman  and  others  that  Federal  pranls 
to  States  and  localities  for  personnel 
purposes  would  be  a  political  proposition, 
sort  of  a  city  hall  racket.  Neverthele-s, 
the  cut  has  been  made  and  Civil  Defense 
has  been  more  or  le.ss  denied  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  program  which  was  recom- 
mended in  the  basic  law  known  as  the 
Durham  Act.  I  regret  this  change  or 
this  development,  although  I  shall  not 
at  this  time  offer  any  amendment  to 
restore  these  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  that 
when  the  Clerk  read,  that  the  Clerk  had 
read  on  page  4.  line  1  through  line  16? 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Yes. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill  beginning  on  line 
11  through  line  16,  page  4.  as  being  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Mr, 
Chairman,  It  may  well  be  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  needs  more  super 
grades,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
l>oint  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  point  of  order.  Let  me  make 
this  explanation  to  my  disiiUiuished 
friend.  You  will  recall  that  this  lan- 
guage was  put  in  the  bill  and  thoroughly 
argued  and  debated  last  year.  It  was 
covered  by  a  rule,  you  remember  that, 
only  it  was  for  10  of  these  jobs,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  through  seme 
misimderstanding.  only  granted  5  of 
them.  Now.  the  same  lanpua'^e  was  in 
for  FA  A.  and  they  were  granted  those  10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
regulate  the  disposition  of  super  grades 
and  the  expansion  of  super  grades. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  are  not  violating 
any  rule.    It  was  approved  last  y?ar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  insist  on  my 
point  of  order  in  protection  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  protection  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  oppose  the  point  of 
order  because  the  para'^raph  was  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thinks 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  within  his 
rights  to  make  the  point  of  order.  He 
ob.scrved  the  gentleman  standing  when 
unanimous  consent  was  granted  to  go 
back  to  the  previous  section. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  the  point  of  or- 
der is  good.  then.    We  admit  it.  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  susUins 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  w  ill  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAYMENTS  TO  AlK  CARRIERS 

Por  payments  to  air  carriers  of  so  much 
of  the  compensation  fl.red  and  determined 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  7G3-765).  as  is  payable  by  the 
Botrd.  »57.000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  V*nik:  On 
page  4.  line  21.  strike  out  ••$57,000,000"  and 
insert  "$51, 900.000." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  this 
amendment  I  seek  to  cut  out  and  elimi- 
nate subsidy  in  this  budget  for  passen- 
ger helicopter  operation  at  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  subsidy  seek  to  justify  this 
expenditure  of  $5.1  million  in  order  to 
obtain  a  so-called  operating  experience 
of  the  helicopter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amount  of  this  subsidy  is  completely 
out  of  line  with  any  experience  benefit 
on  this  type  of  operation. 

Helicopter  service  is  generally  used  by 
expense  account  business  executives  who 
spend  most  of  the  extra  time  they  save 


writing  to  Congressmen  urglna  them  to 
cut  Federal  expenditures. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  place  to 
start  saving  money.  Helicopter  opera, 
tion  experience  is  abundantly  available 
to  the  Government  in  the  operation  of 
Army  helicopter  service  between  Army 
compounds  here  in  the  Washington  area. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  tne  bencHt 
of  the  cpeiating  experience  of  the  Get- 
tysburg express  which  operates  on  a 
regular  schedule. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  unnec- 
es.sary  wu.^te  of  public  mon^y.  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendnont  to  save 
a  useless  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Ti-.OMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a-^k 
unananou.s  ccnscnt  that  all  debate  on 
this,  paraiJraph  end  in  30  .-^eronds. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  l.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  is  merely  trying  to  carry  out 
in  some  measure  tne  legislative  enact- 
ment of  the  House.  If  the  House  wants 
to  take  ii  out.  in  its  wisdom,  that  is  up 
to  the  House.  Mr.  Chairman  1  ask  for  a 
vote. 

1  lie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Vanik.I 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Vanik)  there 
were — ayes  33.  noes  44. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL    AVIATION    ACENCT 

Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Including  administrative  expenses  for  re- 
search and  development  and  for  establish- 
ment of  air  navigation  facilities,  and  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act:  purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle at  not  to  exceed  $3,500:  ^ot  to  exceed 
$12,950,000  for  expenses  of  travel;  and  pur- 
chasp  and  repair  of  skis  and  snowshoes; 
$283 .200.000:  Provided.  That  there  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriations  funds  re- 
ceived from  States,  counties,  municipalities, 
other  public  authorities,  and  private  sources 
for  exi>enses  Incurred  In  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  navigation  facilities. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  minutes  additional? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  serious  and 
pertinent  question.  That  question  goes 
to  appropriations  in  this  bill  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  yeai-s  I  have 
been  a  member  oif  the  subcommittee  that 
has  been  making  appropriations  for  the 


old  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
which  has  now  been  taken  over  bv  the 
FAA.  I  supported  the  bill  to  create  FA  A. 
I  thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  I  think 
It  Is  a  step  forward  for  transportation 
and  safety  in  transportation  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  in  this  country. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
we  established  FAA  we  did  more  than 
take  CAA  out  of  the  DcparUncnt  of  Com- 
merce. We  established  an  agency  in 
which  the  military  would  be  coordinated 
with  civil  avialioa  in  the  airways  of  tne 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that 
last  weak  this  House  and  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  went  about  $158 
million  over  the  budget  estimates  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  because 
that  department  has  to  do  with  research 
and  the  saving  of  lives.  May  I  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  case 
we  reduced  the  budget  by  $76  million, 
and  there  is  involved  in  this  item  exactly 
the  same  consideration  that  was  in- 
volved in  HEW,  the  saving  of  lives  and 
research  looking  to  additional  saving 
cf  lives.  I  will  say  to  you  that  if  you 
cra.sh  in  a  midair  collision  you  are  going 
to  be  just  as  dead  as  you  are  from  can- 
cer, tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  or  any 
of  the  others.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  important  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  fact. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  airlines,  air- 
craft manufacturers,  or  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  I  am  talking  for  those 
Americans  who  are  traveling  in  the  air 
and  for  whom  we  have  an  obligation 
to  create  the  safest  aviation  in  the 
world. 

I  will  say  this  to  you,  and  I  mean  it 
sincerely,  and  I  have  said  it  on  this 
floor  before.  I  believe  we  should  have 
a  user  charge.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  those  who  use  the  airw^ays, 
the  coiTX)rations,  the  traveling  public, 
and  others,  should  be  charged  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  great  airways  of  ours. 
But  Congress  has  not  done  that,  so  we 
are  still  in  the  position  where  Congress 
must  provide  for  the  safety  of  those  in 
the  air.  I  am  afraid  that  by  this  severe 
cut  in  this  appropriation  we  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  lives  of  those  who  travel 
on  the  airways. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, pointed  out  that  there  have  been 
established  certain  facilities  that  will 
be  closed.  May  I  say  to  you  that  this 
reduction  will  cause  the  closing  of  17 
long-range  radars,  19  terminal  area  ra- 
dars, 28  traffic  control  towers,  16G 
VORTAC  facihtics,  and  44  appro?.ch 
light  systems.  In  other  words,  this 
Congress,  this  House,  you,  my  collea- 
gues, have  over  the  years  appropriated 
the  money  to  establish  the.'ie  facilities. 
Many  of  them  are  now  in  being.  The 
balance  of  them  that  I  have  read  off 
will  be  in  being  during  1960.  But  with 
the  appropriations  here  made  there  will 
not  be  bodies  on  board  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  man  these  facilities 
and  the  very  important  navigational  fa- 
cilities will  have  to  be  put  in  mothballs 
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because  there  will  be  no  one  to  operate 
them. 

I  assume  that  that  statement  will  be 
questioned,  but  let  me  look  at  the  record. 
Tiie  employment  authorized  by  the  1959 
Appropriation  Act  was  29.893.  The 
Agency  had  planned  on  June  30.  1959,  to 
have  that  many  people  on  board,  that  is. 
29.093,  which  this  Congress  authorized 
last  year.  The  employment  now  fi- 
nanced by  the  House  subcommittee  with 
this  bill  now  before  you  will  employ 
29.000  employees,  or  a  reduction  of  893. 
That  is  the  number  necessary  to  man 
those  facilities. 

If  you  go  forward  with  other  ne'v  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  a'lthorized  and 
appropriated  for,  you  will  nesd  an  addi- 
tional 2,791.  So  we  are  going  to  be  shy 
not  only  those  from  this  bill.  893.  but  if 
you  are  to  man  all  the  new  facilities 
which  you  ha\'e  voted  for  .Tid  provi'ied 
for.  you  p. re  goin?  to  be  shy  2.7C1.  Then. 
if  the  workload  increaccs^  you  are  going 
to  have  further  difficulLy.  - 

It  has  been  said  there  arc  3.500  vr.crn- 
cies.  That  just  is  not  exactly  right. 
There  a'e  not  that  many  vaca.ujicj. 
There  never  were.  Those  Jobs  never 
wore  flll-d.  They  v.-rre  authorized  lar;t 
year  to  tr.!:e  cr.i'c  of  this  new  Agency  and 
to  set  up  f-iis  nc-.v  facility.  They  hr,\e 
never  been  filled.  EuL  as  of  February  of 
lOod  the  aciiial  employment  vvas  17,445, 
in  March.  28.099;  and  if  this  had  not 
b"en  rcdi':ecl,  we  would  have  the  23.893 
to  maintain  these  facilities.  So.  you  see. 
you  are  not  increasing  a  single  person  in 
thio  bill,  you  arc  reUucins  by  8D3  t'.ie 
number  of  peop-a  you  have  to  have  to 
man  these  importaiit  facilities. 

As  I  snid.  tlicre  are  17  long-ranje  ra- 
dars. I  intend  to  £:ct  permission  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House  to  insert  In 
the  Reco.id  where  these  will  be.  They 
will  be  at  Rlcntauk,  Long  Island:  Roa- 
noke. Va.;  El  Paso.  Tex.;  surprisingly 
enouL,h.  Hou'ton,  Tex.;  Jackson.  ?.Iiss.; 
Nashville.  Tenn.:  Orlando.  Fla.;  Fensa- 
cola,  Fla.:  Texark^na.  Ark..  LaGranre. 
Ind.:  Fresno.  Calif.:  Klamath  Falls. 
Oreg.:  Las  Vegas.  Nev.;  Needles,  Calif.: 
Paso  R:>blcs.  Calif.;  Salem,  Orej.;  and 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Now,  there  are  terminal  radars  right 
down  the  line.     May  I  say  tliat  the  air 
traffic  control  towers  that  will  be  cut  out 
will    be    Atlantic    City    and   Cleveland. 
Ohio— I  say  to  my  colic aeue  from  Ohio. 
Cleveland  is  losing  the  new  lake  front 
control  tower. 
Huntingtcn.  W.  Va. 
Trenton.  N.J. 
Willir.msport.  Pa. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  them  all,  all 
over  the  country,  whore  these  necessary 
facilitie.s  for  safety  in  the  air  will  not  be 
in  operation  by  reason  of  tliese  severe 
cuts. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  Is  a  great  In- 
case over  the  years.  La.st  year  we 
b.ouTht  it  to  you  on  the  floor  of  the 
llouss  and  you  passed  it  and  approved 
it  Eut  today  you  are  reducing  the  man- 
P'^wer.  but  you  still  have  the  facilities 
v.  hich  cannot  be  operated.  I  say  to  you 
my  colleagues,  I  sincerely  hope,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
I  sl.icerely  hope  that  when  this  b»ll  comes 


back  from  the  other  body,  some  of  these 
funds  will  be  restored.  I  do  not  believe 
this  whole  $76  million  should  be  restored. 
Believe  me.  this  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
the  research  development  is  particularly 
necessary.  I  think  what  should  be  put 
in  this  bill  is  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  man  all  of  the^e  facilities  so  that 
thcce  thincrs  which  we  have  purchased, 
the  facilities  which  we  ha  e  re.^dy  for 
operation,  can  be  mann?d  and  cperatrd 
rather  than  for  this  new  modern  tecii- 
nipu?  for  the  jet  a?e.  built  and  estab- 
l}she.1  ly  the  wirdom  of  th's  ConSress, 
sircu':!  hTve  ro  en?  tocrrr.te  ihcm. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
g.nlci.-^.-'nyielJ? 
LIr.DOW.     ly.o'd. 

r.'r.  AR    ND3.     I  v.ould  !ust  like  to  spy 
to  the  Keniieman  from  0"iio  tiiat  I  ha"e 
never  aMoci  v. '  h  any  .slr!?mop.t  more 
than  v.-ith  t'-e  st'-to-ncnt  just  made  by 
th?  3cnM:man.    A'l  j  :-.i  hav>>  to  do  is  to 
look    at    theje    numerous    in-lallalions 
here  v. i-.ich  will  not  cc  v.?  into  Lrint;  b?- 
ca.'.se  ui"  the  l:ck  of  iLeie  fund- — nnd  I 
mi'.'ht  Pdd — bclriv'  tlie  bud'iet  request.    I 
th'nk  it  is  a  s:.'rioi's  matter  and  some- 
thin  ?  to  v.>iir'h  v.e  shr.rid  Rive  more  at- 
tention.   Jact  recently  in  this  ITcuTe.  we 
tallied  £3  lorj  r.';o;it  a  r  safely  and  air 
safety  devices  r.nd  n;any  oilier  thin?s 
tiiat  we  thoiild  do  for  the  traveling?  pub- 
lic, and  yet  here  today  we  are  Roinjr  to 
cut  out  many  of  these  installations  that 
are  so  vital  end  so  neros-iary.     I  com- 
mend  the   gentleman  for  tlie   position 
he  has  t.  ::on  en  this  particular  matter. 
r.:r.   BOW.     I   thank   the  gentleman. 
Tiae  committee's  action  in  reaucinj<  tl.e 
Fodei..!  Aviation  Agency  s  1960  budcet 
rcqujEt  by  ^,13  m.illion  cann-^t  le  reccn- 
ciled  with  recent  actiorts  of  the  Congress 
to  correct  serious  deficiencies  in  Federal 
aviation  programs.     Starting  in  1957  tl.e 
CDn?iess    has    consistently    supported 
eflorts  to  develop,  purchare,  and  install 
the     electronic     and     communications 
equipment  required  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  tlie  air  navigation  and  traffic 
manasement  system  and  lias  provided 
the  funds  needed  to  sui^port  this  objec- 
tive.   These    increased    appropriations 
have  financed  the  first  stages  of  a  several 
year  prcrram  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  capacity  of  the  trrfflc  manaprement 
system  and  the  cr^panding  needs  of  civil 
and  military  aviation.     In  providing,'  sub- 
stantial sums  to  establish  additional  air 
navigation  and  traffic  control  facilities, 
the  Congress  certainly  intended  that  re- 
sources would  be  made  available  to  oper- 
ate these  and  existing  facilities  to  their 
capacity. 

Only  last  year,  the  Consire.ss  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  centralize  in  a  tingle  organi- 
zation responsibility  for  those  functions 
necessary  to  meet  the  common  needs  of 
military  and  civil  aviation.  An  impor- 
tant purpose  of  this  act  was  to  integrate, 
during  the  next  few  years,  mihtary  air 
navigation,  traffic  management  and  com- 
munications activities  into  one  system, 
administered  by  PAA. 

Successful  completion  of  these  major 
efforts  to  correct  deficiencies  and  effec- 
tively integrate  civil-mihtaiT  activities 


and  acliieve  the  economies  that  will  flow 
from  this  integration,  is  large'y  dcr-end- 
ent  on  tlie  availability  of  adequate  re- 
sources to  F'AA.  Appropriation  ro.iiic- 
tions  of  tlie  ma'in'tude  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  cff ?ctively  prevent  the 
PAA  from  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Avlaf'on  Act  and  will,  in  feet, 
lead  to  a  rcciuct^cn  in  liie  existing  level  cf 
services. 

r;  PFNiFS 

V.'ith  respect   to  FA.^'s  arproprlnt'on 
ftr  orcrating  c::renses,  the  co:Timit*?8 
recommends  an  allowance  of  $"C3  2  mll- 
^'cn.  a  reduction  of  $13.2  millicn  frcm 
ti.  ?  .*.',encys  reqaeU.    The  commit  ice  m- 
dij.Tted  that  tiie  increase  of  $J6  miU'cn 
ever  the  J9  9  appropriation  v.ill  provide 
509  ccld  i:cnal  rositirns  in  1969  and  in- 
cvc?.zs  the  authorized  strerg.h  cf  FAA 
by  :j.5C0  from  the  current  paj  roll.    This 
is  not  the  ca.-e.     The  vacancy  figures  of 
3,fi03  u.s-'d  by  the  committee  weie  as  of 
February  28.  lCo9.  which  has  teen  re- 
du?(;i  at  a  rate  cf  G90  per  month.    The 
p-T.tticrl  e.Tect  of  the  committee's  action 
is    to    freeze    the    present    authcrizcd 
strength  cf  the  Arency  as  the  dollar  al- 
lo\vance  is  approximately  $9  millicn  less 
tlr  n  the  amount  needed  to  finance,  in 
1«J'J9.  tlie  prop  rem"  authorized  by  Con- 
grcr,s  for  the  end  of  tlie  1P59  fiscal  year. 
The  allowance  mpkes  no  provision  for 
increa:;ed  v.orI;load^requirements  arising 
from  a  14  percent  incrca.*ic  in  aviation 
activity  and  the  rapid  transition  from 
piston-driven    to    turbine-t)owered    air- 
craft.   Furthermore.  FAA  v.iil  not  have 
the  manpower  and  funds  i necessary  to 
operate  seme  500  new  air  nivigatiun  and 
tr.fnc  mana^icmcnt  facilities,  rcprescnt- 
itiy.  an  invesvment  of  more  than  S50  mil- 
lion for  procurement  and   Installation 
funds  appropriated  in  prior  years. 

FAA  requirements  for  operating  ex- 
pences  in  a  given  ycur  are  largely  del?r- 
mined  by  prior  appropriations  for 
procurement  and  insiallation  of  new 
facilities  and  by  workload  requirements 
resulting  from  incrca.'^cd  aviation  activ- 
ity. The  request  for  1D60  indicates  that 
$21»2  3  million  is  needed  to  continue  t.he 
level  of  operations  to  be  reached  in  tlie 
current  fiscal  year.  $15.4  million  for  ad- 
ditional wjikl^ad.  and  $17.2  million  for 
ne.v  f.  cilities  and  services  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  the  operating  program 
in  phas-"  with  the  commissioning  sched- 
ule of  the  long-terra  improvement  pio- 
gram. 

Failure  to  provide  the  additional  funds 
needed  will  result  in  an  increase  in  traf- 
fic delays  and  flight  cancellations.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  operate  such  im- 
portant new  equipments  as  17  Icng- 
range  radars.  19  termmal  area  radan. 
28  traffic  control  towers,  165  VORTAC 
facilities,  and  44  approach  light  systems. 
All  segments  of  aviation  in  all  areas  of 
the  country  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  action.  These  are  key  facilitirs  in 
extending  positive  traffic  control  and  re- 
lieving airspace  congestions.  Without 
these  radar  facilities,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  areas  where  controllers 
can  see  potential  traffic  conflicts  along 
bu.sy  ain^ays. 

My  experience  Indicates  that  budget 
estimates  for  these  cctiutiea  rcpreecnt 
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sound,  straightforward  planning  of  re- 
quirements. The  committee  is  kept  ad- 
,  vised  of  program  changes  that  materi- 
ally reduce  tlie  Agency's  dollar  require- 
ments. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT    AIH    NAMCATION    rACILrTIES 

The  allowance  of  $131.2  million  is  $13.8 
million  below  the  request  and  $100  mil- 
lion below  the  amount  called  for  in  1960 
in  the  1959  Federal  airway  plan.    In  an- 
ticipation of  joint  use  of  military  facili- 
ties and  to  hold  back  all  but  the  most 
urgent  needs  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
research  and  development  effort  of  the 
Agency,  the  FAA  supported  the  $145  mil- 
lion in  the  President's  budget,  but  did  so 
recognizing  it  was  the  the  absolute  mini- 
mum in  light  of  undefenable  needs.   The 
report  specifically  denies  $5  1  million  for 
the  purchase  of  three  jet  aircraft  re- 
quired  to  perform  high  altitude  flight 
inspections  of  the  reliability  of  our  fa- 
cilities.   The  military  and  civil  jet  air- 
craft are  now  operating  at  high  altitudes. 
The  FAA  does  not  have  the  capability  of 
determining  at  high  altitudes  the  relia- 
bility  of   ground-based    air   navigation 
equipments.   The  additional  reduction  of 
$8.7  million  is  primarily  attributed  to  ex- 
cessive cost  estimates  for  equipment  to 
be  procured.     The  estimates  submitted 
were  based  on  engineering  studies  and 
considerable  experience  in  procuring  the 
types  of  equipment  included  in  the  1960 
estimate.     Therefore,  the  effect  of  this 
reduction  is  to  eliminate  needed  equip- 
ments. 

HESEARCU    AND    DEVZLOPMCNT 

The  allowance  of  $47.1  miUion  for  re- 
.search  and  development  Ls  a  reduction  of 
$16  5  from  the  request.  Capital  improve- 
ments at  the  PAA  test  facility,  including 
the  construction  of  a  runway,  were  spe- 
cifically denied.  This  program  is  the 
means  through  which  the  new  concepts 
of  equipments,  leading  to  greater  capac- 
ity and  equipments,  will  be  developed. 
This  will  retard  the  evaluation  of  re- 
search efforts  which  are  being  conducted 
by  industry.  There  is  a  need  to  test  the 
results  of  all  of  our  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts,  prior  to  their  adoption 
for  u.se  and  the  expenditure  of  substan- 
tial capital  funds. 

CRANTS>lN-AIO    TOB.    AHIPOIITS     (LIQUIOATIUN    OF 
CONTRACT    Al'TIIORIZATION) 

The  allowance  of  $47.5  miUion  is  a  re- 
duction of  $2.5  million  in  the  budget 
estimate.  These  funds  are  required  to 
make  payments  for  obligations  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  prior  years.  This  ac- 
tion wir  delay  payments  to  participants 
in  the  Federal-aid  airport  program. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE.    WASHINGTON 
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The  full  amount  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $2.4  million  was  approved  by 
the  committee. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  erpenscs 
appropriation 

Employment  authorized  by  1959  Ap- 
propriaUon  Act 29,893 

Agency   planned   employment,   June 

30.  1959 _ 29.893 

Employment  financed  by  House  com- 
mittee allowance. 29.000 

Reduction  required  by  House  allow- 
ance         893 
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Federal  Aviation  Agency  expenses 
appropriation — Continued 

New  employees  required  beyond  June 
30,  1959: 

To  man  new  facilities 2,  791 

To  meet  Increasing  workload."!     2,207 
Additional      employment      required 
above  House  committee  1960  allow- 
*"<=^- - - 5,  891 

Employment '  financed  by  expenses 
appropriation 
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EXPENSES    APPBOPRIATIONS 

The  House  allowance  for  fiscal  year  i960 
does  not  provide  for  the  manning  of  the  fa- 
cilities listed  below,  which  have  been  pro- 
cured with  funds  already  pro\ided  by  the 
Congress;  17  long  range  r.idars,  19  terminal 
radar.s,  28  traffic  control  towers.  166  short 
range  navigaUon  faciUUes,  44  approach 
lights  systems,  24  Instrument  landing  sys- 
tems. 

Funds  required  to  place  these  facilities  In 
operation    were   estimated   at   $17.2   million. 

Detailed  breakdown  follows: 

Long   range  radar 

The  17  additional  long  range  radar  fa- 
cilities requested  for  fiscal  year  1960,  which 
are  not  provided  for  under  the  House  al- 
lowance, are  located  at  the  following  sites: 
Montauk.  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  Roanoke,  Va.; 
EI  Paso,  Tex.:  Houston,  Tex  :  Jackson.  Miss.: 
Nashville.  Tenn.;  Orlando.  Fla.;  Pensacola, 
Fla;  Texarkana,  Ark;  LaGrange  (Goshen) 
Ind.;  Fresno.  Calif.;  Klamath  Palls.  Oreg.; 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.;  Needles.  Calif.;  Paso  Robles. 
Calif;    Salem.  Oreg.;   Sacramento.   Calif. 

Tliese  facilities  are  required  to  provide 
positive  identification  of  aircraft  and  maxi- 
mum safety. 

Termin/tl    radars 

The  19  additional  terminal  radar  facilities 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1960,  which  are  not 
provided  for  under  the  House  allowance,  are 
located  at  the  following  sites:  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.  (2):  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Oakland,  Calif.; 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Houston, 
Tex.:  Seattle.  Wash.;  Lincoln.  AFB,  Nebr.; 
Robblns.  Macon.  Ga.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.:  De- 
troit, Mich.:  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Portland, 
Oreg  ;  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
Beaufort.  Morehend.  N.C.;  Dyess,  Abilene, 
Tex.;    Mather.  Sacramento,   Calif. 

These  facilities  are  needed  to  provide  pos- 
itive identification  and  maximum  safety  at 
high  density  airports. 

Airport  traffic  control  totcera 
The  28  additional  airport  traffic  control 
towers  requested  for  fiscal  year  1960,  which 
were  not  provided  for  under  the  House  al- 
lowance, are  located  at  the  following  s^tes: 
Atlantic  City.  N.J.;  Cleveland.  Ohio  (lake 
front);  Huntington.  W.  Va.;  Trenton,  N.J.; 
Willlamsport,  Pa.;  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Key 
West,  Fla.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  (Tulakes); 


Plainview,  Tex.;  Sarasota.  Fla.:  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  Champaign.  111.;  Green  Ba»% 
Wis.;  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  (Curtis  Wright);  Oshhosh, 
Wis.;  Concord,  Calif.:  Fresno.  Calif.  (Chan- 
dler); Pullerton.  Calif.;  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.;  Ogden.  Utah  (municipal);  Oxnard- 
Ventura.  Calif.;  Roswell,  N.  Mex.:  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.;  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  Spokane, 
Wash.  (Pelts);  Torrence,  Calif. 

These  facilities  are  needed  to  provide  Im- 
proved safety  at  locations  where  activity  has 
reached  the  standards  established  for  such 
service. 

Short-range  navigation   facilities 
The   166  short-range   navigation   facilities 
requested    for   fiscal   year    1960.  which  were 
not  provided  for  under  the  House  allowance, 
are  located  at  the  following  sites; 

Akron   (Wellington),  Ohio;  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.    (2);    Attica,   Ohio;    Blackford,   Va.    (2(; 
Bradford,  Pa.;  Brushy  Run,  W.  Va.  (2) ;  Cam- 
eron, Pa.  (2);  Central  City,  Ky.;  Colts  Neck, 
N  J.;  Commack,  N.Y.  (2) ;  CraigsvlUe,  Va.  (2  i ; 
Eimira,   N.Y.;    Findlay.   Ohio;    Franklin.   Va. 
(2);     Garrett,    Pa.     (2);     Hartford.    Conn.; 
Johnstown.  Pa.;  Linden.  Va.  (2);  Nantucket. 
Mass.;   New  Haven.  Conn.   (2);   Presque  Isle. 
Maine;   Robblnsvllle.  N.J.   (2);   St.  Thomas. 
Pa.   (2);    Patuxent.  Md.    (2);    Pulaski.  Va.; 
Thornhurst    (Caldwell),  Pa.;    Tldloute,   Pa.; 
Tower   City.   Pa.;    Tyrone,   Pa.;    WashUigton, 
DC.    (2);    Worcester,  Mass.    (2);    Zanesville. 
Ohio;  Abilene,  Tex.;  Alice.  Tex.;  Alma.  Ga.; 
Ardmore,  Okla.;   Athens,  Ga  ;   Baton  Rouge. 
La.;    Big    Springs,    Tex.;    Bristol    (Trl-City), 
Tenn.;  Columbia.  S.C:  Columbus.  Miss.:  El- 
Dorado.  Ark.;  El  Paso.  Tex.;  Fayetteville,  Ark.; 
Kingfisher.  Okla.;  Longview  (Gregg  County), 
Tex.;  McDonough,  Ga.;  Mobile.  Ala.;  Muscle 
Shoals.   Ala.;    Orlando,   Fla.;    Raleigh,    N.C.; 
Rock  Sorlngs,  Tex.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Spartan- 
burg, S.C;    Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.;   Taccoa. 
Ga.  (2);  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.; 
Tuskeegee.  Ala  ;  Vienna.  Ga.;  Columbia.  Mo  ; 
Dupree.  S.  Dak.:  Grand  I.<^land,  Nebr.;  Huron. 
S.  Dak.;   Iowa  City,  Iowa;   Knox.  Ind.;   La- 
fayette, Ind.;  Liberal.  Kans.;  Lone  Rock,  Wis.; 
Mankato,    Kans.:    Maples.    Mo  ;    Marquette, 
Mich.    (2);    Minneapolis,    Minn.;    Naperville. 
111.;  Nodlne,  Minn.;  Rochester.  Minn.;  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;   Smlthwlck.  S.  Dak.    (2);    West- 
point,  Ind.;  Winner.  S.  Dak.;  Wolbach,  Nebr.; 
Alamosa,    Colo.;    Arlington,    Calif.;    Billings. 
Mont.;     Blythe,     Calif.;     Bonnevme,     Utah; 
Cherokee,  Wyo.;  Cochise,  Ariz.;  Dunolr.  Wyo.; 
Tobe,  Colo.;  BeulahvlUe,  Va.;  Church,  Iowa; 
Buckeye,    W.    Va.;    Klnston,    N.C.;    Oxnard. 
Calif.;    Swainsboro,   Ga.;    Yuba  Pass,   Calif.; 
Keating,    Pa  ;    Mystic,    Ky.;    Rlcker    Island. 
NY.;  South  Kaul.  TH  ;  Gavlota,  Calif;  Gila 
Bend.     Ariz.;      Gunnison,     Colo.;     Hermosa. 
Calif.   (2):  Monterey,  Calif.;  Newberg.  O.-eg.; 
Olympla,    Wash.;     Ontario,     Calif.;     Fretno, 
Calif.;    Slate   Run,   Pa.;    Grand   Marsh,   Wis.; 
Biminl,  West  Indies;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Mr- 
Allen,   Tex.;    Port    Angeles,    Wash  ;    Hyannis, 
Mass.;   Kennebunk,  Maine;   Grand  Forks.  N. 
Dak.;  Houghton,  Mich.;  Shadyslde.  Md.;  An- 
chorage,   Alaska;    Bethel.    Alaska    (2|;    Cold 
Bay,  Alaska  (2i:  Fairbanks,  Alaska  (2);  K  ng 
Salmon,  Alaska   (2);   Sisters  Islands,  Alaska 
(2);    Kenal.   Alaska    (2);    El    Centro.   Calif.; 
Ukiah,   Calif.;    Garrison,  Mo.;    Danville,   111.; 
Cincinnati    (Lunken).    Ohio;    Liberty,    N C; 
Pasco,    Wash.;    Talladega,   Ala  ;    Taylor,   Fla  ; 
Toledo,  Iowa;   Grand  Marals,  Mich  ;   Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

These  facilities  are  required  to  improve 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  total  airways 
system. 

Approach  lights  systems 
The  44  approach  lights  systems  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1960,  which  were  not  provided 
for  under  the  House  allowance,  are  located 
at  the  following  sites:  AUentown,  Pa.;  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.;  Washington,  DC.  (second  fa- 
cility!; Wheeling    W.  Va.;  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
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Amarlllo,  Tex.;  Atlanta,  Oa.  (second  facil- 
ity); Baton  Rouge.  La.;  Port  Smith.  Ark.; 
Greenville,  S.C;  Lafayette,  La.;  Albany, 
N.Y.:  South  Bend.  Ind.;  Wilmington.  Del.; 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Fairbanks.  Alaska;  Macon, 
Ga.;  Spartanburg.  S.C;  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.; 
Tyler,  Tex.;  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Wilmington. 
N.C.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Evansvllle.  Ind.; 
Green  Bay.  Wis.;  Muskegon,  Mtch.;  Peoria, 
111.;  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Reading.  Pa.;  Port- 
land. Oreg.;  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  Roch- 
ester, Minn.;  Bakersfleld.  Calif.;  Cheyenne, 
Wye;  Eugene.  Oreg.;  Monterey,  Calif.;  Reno. 
Nev.;  Seattle-Tacoma.  Wash,  (second  facil- 
ity); King  Salmon,  Alaska;  Honolulu.  T.H.; 
Charleston.  W.  Va.;  Boise.  Idaho;  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

These    approach    lights    extend    outwafd 
from  a  runway  to  aid  pilots  during  landlugs. 

Instrument  landing  systems 
The  24  instrument  landing  systems  re- 
quested for  nscal  year  19G0,  which  were  not 
provided  for  under  the  House  allowance,  are 
located  at  the  following  sites;  Akron  (Muni. 
Ohio;  Atlantic  City.  N.J.;  Boston.  Ma.«-s. 
(second  facility);  Cleveland.  Ohio  (second 
facility;  Reno.  Nev.;  San  Diego.  Calif.;  San 
Francisco.  Calif ;  Abilene.  Tex.;  Cold  Bay. 
Alaska:  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.;  Spartanburg, 
S.C;  Waco.  Tex.;  Muskegon.  Mich.;  Peoria. 
lU.;  Waterloo.  Town;  Columbus.  Ohio  (sec- 
ond facility);  Manstteld,  Ohio;  Washington, 
D.C.;  Seattle  (Tacoma),  Wash.;  Atlanta.  Ga. 
(second  facility);  Columbus.  Oa.;  Honolulu. 
T.H.;  Springfield.  Ma.,  and  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

These  f^icilitles  provide  pilots  with  direc- 
tion, distance,  and  glide  slope  information 
for  making  an  approach  to  a  runway  under 
conditions  of  poor  visibility. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  these  facti  and 
urge  your  support  of  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion. On  page  6,  under  the  heading. 
"Investigations  of  United  States  citi- 
zens for  employment  by  international 
organizations."  theie  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $400,000.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  those  Government  employ- 
ees who  provide  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations  with 
information  are  exempt  from  paying 
Federal  income  taxes  as  are  the  employ- 
ees of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Frankly.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question.  That  is  a  tax  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  if  any 
part  of  the  $400,000  v.ould  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tax  reimbursement? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  heard  that 
they  are  exempt.  But.  I  will  give  it  to 
you  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  hearsay 
with  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  exempt? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Our  employees. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  the  United  Nations. 
Of  course,  they  are.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  just  wonder  if  the 
people  who  work  for  them  are  likewise 
exempt. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     No.  no. 
Mr.  GROSS.     And  whether  this  $400  - 
COO  is  to  reimburse  them. 
Mr.  THOMAS.     We  all  pay. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

SITES    AND    EXPENSES,     PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 
PBOJECTS 

For    an    additional    amount    for   expenses 
necessary    In   connection   with    construe  Lion 


of  public  buildings  projects  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  as  specified  under  this  head  In 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1939.  $25  million,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  this  amount  shall  be  expended 
for  projects  at  such  additional  locations  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  in  amounts  he  deeme 
necessary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la&t  word. 

CAMDEN.    ARK. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  inclusion  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  plan- 
ning of  public  buildings  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

I  observe  from  the  rending  of  the 
hearin?;s  that  arnon*?  others  to  be  in- 
cluded for  this  purpose  is  a  post  office 
Federal  all-purpose  buildaig  for  Cam- 
den. Ark. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee,  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  the  people  of 
Camden  and  those  to  be  served  by  this 
facility.  There  is  no  community,  any- 
where in  the  country,  in  my  opinion, 
that  is  in  greater  need  for  such  a  facility 
than  is  Camden,  Ark. 

As  broii'iht  out  in  the  hearings,  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  "op- 
erating under  the  old  1926  act."  There 
were  some  questions  raised  as  to  the 
limitation  but  on  further  discussion  and 
CDUEidcration.  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
authority  that  was  given  in  the  old 
act  was  unlimited. 

For  this  and  the  other  three  projects, 
the  Administrator  of  Gcoeral  Services 
Administration,  stated  that  they  would 
not  need  construction  money  for  this 
year. 

The  question  wai-  asked  by  the  chair- 
man of  Mr.  Macomber  and  Mr.  Floete, 
the  AdminisLrator  of  General  Services 
Administration,  if  they  could  "take  care 
Of  these  four  projects  without  any  lan- 
guage changed,  and  so  forth?" 

Mr.  Macomber  replied :  "I  think  prob- 
ably that  could  be  done  With  just  an 
appropriation  for  site.«5  and  expenses." 

Mr.  Floete,  the  Administiator.  then 
agreed  by  stating  "without  desipnating 
what?"  and  Mr.  Macombci  further 
Stated  'or  by  dssignatin;;."  and  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Thomas  .said:  "It  could 
be  done  with  some  sites  and  planning 
money  because  you  have  the  authority." 
This  is  clear,  Mr.  Chainnan.  that  of 
the  $25  million  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  the  site  is  to  be  acquired  and 
planning  for  such  a  public  building  at 
Camden.  Ark. 

The  hearings  further  revealed  that 
the  total  cost  would  be  some  $795,000. 

Acain.  I  am  grateful  for  the  commit- 
tee and  this  House  for  including  this 
project.  I  am  sure  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  will  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  toward  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  site  for  the  Federal  building 
in  Camden,  Ark.,  and  plarming  for  its 
construction  at  such  future  time  as  con- 
struction funds  will  be  made  available, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  following  year' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oX  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SALARIES   AND   EXPANSES   FOR   SEC 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  reduced  the 
budget  request  for  the  operation  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
the  sum  of  £475,000.  It  is  true  this  is 
some  $127,000  above  the  cuircnt  year. 

Too  often  the  work  of  tiie  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  is  not  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  aver- 
age American  citizen.  The  commiltee 
hr.s  done  an  excellent  job  in  connection 
with  the  overall  budget  included  in  this 
bill  for  the  independent  oflices  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  I  do  rai^e  a 
question,  however,  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  reduction  for  the  operation  of  the 
Sccuriti?s  and  Exchange  Commission 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  a 
budget  estimate.  It  is,  as  we  know,  ar- 
rived at  in  an  effort  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate service,  as  in  this  agency  for  an 
example.  It  is  usually  arrived  at  on  the 
bpsis  of  the  actual  needs.  At  least,  an 
et.'ort  is  made  toward  this  objective. 

No  one  has  been  more  critical  of  some  _ 
of  the  actions  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission  than  I  and  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  so  during  the  course  of 
our  investigation  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. You  are  familiar  with  tome  of 
the  problems  that  we  developed.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  part  of  the  trouble  has 
been  the  lack  of  personnel  to  do  the 
enective  job  that  we  expect  this  agency 
to  do. 

No  one  knows  better  than  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  tremendous  workload  of 
this  agency.  Registrations  increased  29 
percent  over  the  last  year,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  services  performed  by  thl.s 
agency  which  is  most  important  and 
which,  as  we  found  in  our  investigation 
last  year,  was  to  a  groat  extent  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  trouble  that  we 
uncovered. 

The  increased  workload  of  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
criminal  action  over  last  year  is  167  per- 
cent. This  requires  a  lot  of  work  and 
peisonnel  to  prepare  the  cases  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  action 
should  be  taken. 

And  I  could  go  on  enumerating  the 
increased  demands  made  of  this  agency. 
I  will  have  included  with  this  statement 
an  outline  showing  the  status  as  of  now 
as  compared  with  last  year  and  what 
will  be  expected  in  the  future. 

The  committee  provided  only  for  10 
additional  personnel  for  the  agency 
The.se  are  all  in  the  field.  Much  of  this 
work  is  performed  here  in  Washington. 
If  we  are  going  to  expect  this  agency  to 
perform  its  duty,  then  we  should  give 
them  sufficient  funds  for  personnel  that 
will  be  eflective.  If  we  are  not,  we  have 
no  right  to  criticize  the  agency  for  the 
lack  of  a  service  which  is  demanded  by 
the  public  in  this  field. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  the 
light  of  this  information  which  I  am 
giving  to  the  House,  the  full  amount  of 
the   budget   request    will   be   approved. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VETERANS"    ADMLNISTHATION 

General  operating  expenses 
For   necessary   operating   expenses   of   the 
V<.terans'  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  expenses  incidental  to  se- 
curing emplojrment  for  war  veterans,  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by 
law;  not  to  exceed  $3,500  for  newspapers  and 
p?rlodlcals;    and   not   to   exceed    (67,000   for 
preparation,     shipments.    Installation,     and 
display   of   exhibits,   photographic   displays, 
nwving  pictures,  and  other  visual  education 
information    and    descriptive    material,    in- 
cluding  purchase   or   rental   of   equipment: 
$160,000,000;  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  pay  in  excess 
of    twenty-two    persons    engaged    In    public 
relations   work:    Provided  further.  That   no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to 
pay  educational  institutions  for  reports  and 
certifications  of  attendance  at  such  Insti- 
tutions an  allowance  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$1  per  month  for  each  eligible  Veteran  en- 
rolled In  and  attending  such  Institution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teacce  of 
Texas:  On  page  26,  line  2,  strike  out  "$160,- 
OOO.OOO'  and  Insert  "$163,373,000. " 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  has  cut  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration an  amount  of  $3,373,000  in  gen- 
eral operating  expenses;  $9,279,000  in 
in-patient  care;  $866,000  from  out-pa- 
tient care;  $85,000  in  maintenance  and 
operation  of  supply  depots;  $7  million 
in  pensions,  and  $3  million  in  readjust- 
ment benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  restore  the  cuts  in  operating 
expenses,  in-patient  care,  and  out-pa- 
tient care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
stration  asked  for  $168,918,220  for  this 
item.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
that  to  $163,373,000.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cut  it  to  $160  million. 


This  morning,  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, we  are  told  that  this 
amount  of  money  is  paid  from  the  op- 
erating cost  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Benefits,  the  Department  of  In- 
surance. The  reductions  would  require 
the  elimination  of  approximately  500 
positions  for  the  next  fiscal  year  below 
the  amount  now  projected,  and  that  this 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  mostly 
at  the  expense  of  operations  in  the  field. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  men- 
tioned 2,500  pages  of  testimony.  Here 
are  4,700  pages  of  information  that  our 
committee  has  on  veterans'  affairs.  We 
feel  that  each  year  we  have  cut  and  cut 
the  veterans'  benefits  until  w©  have 
reached  a  point  that  is  dangerous.  That 
is  the  reason  the  Committee  this  year 
is  so  interested  and  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  restore  this  money. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  paragraph  close  in  10  min- 
utes, the  last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  Committee  and 
the  House  will  restore  this  money.    If 
you  go  back  over  the  years  you  will  real- 
ize that  many  of  these  men  would  not 
be  in  the  condition  they  are  in  today  if 
they  had  had  the  proper  equipment,  the 
proper  medical  care  when  they  needed  it. 
That  goes  back  to  World  War  I  days, 
when  we  did  not  have  an  airplane  that 
was  fit  for  anyone  to  ride  in.    It  goes 
back  to  World  War  II  when  they  were 
not  properly  equipped.    It  goes  back  to 
the  Korean  days  when  our  men  were  not 
properly  trained  and  did  not  have  the 
proper  equipment  or  care.    We  were  un- 
prepared.   They  suffered  frozen  feet  and 
many  other  disabilities  because  they  did 
not  have  proper  clothing. 

Perhaps  the  Committee  does  not  real- 
ize these  things,  it  does  not  go  into  the 
hospitals  enough  to  realize  what  these 
cuts  mean.  In  my  personal  mail  today 
I  have  several  cases  that  have  waited  a 
year  to  be  rerated  due  to  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Veterans  have  died  because  they  were 
not  seen  in  the  outpatient  clinics  or 
they  were  sent  back  to  wait  for  hospi- 
talization. Lack  of  personnel  in  hospi- 
tals, accidents,  even  hangings — and 
murders — but  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue 
because  I  know  the  Committee  will  re- 
store these  cuts. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  House  com- 
mittee reported  a  total  of  $5,002,226,000 
as  compared  to  the  budget  request  of 
$5,029,485,000,  a  net  reduction  of  $9.- 
259,000.  This  does  not  tell  the  story. 
The  committee  added  $10  million  for 
ccmstruction  over  and  above  the  budget 
request  and  $4,344,000  for  medical  re- 
search so  that  the  cut,  aside  from  the  re- 
ductions, totals  $23,603,000.  Of  this 
amount  $10  million  was  in  the  direct 
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benefit  areas  and  $13,603,000  was  In  the 
operating  appropriations  where  the  cut 
will  hurt. 

GENERAL  OPERATING  KXPENSCS 

The  reduction  in  general  operating  ex- 
penses is  $3,373,000.  From  this  appro- 
priation are  paid  the  operating  costs  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans*  Benefits, 
the  Department  of  Insurance,  and  the 
Central  Office  staff  exclusive  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This 
reduction  would  require  the  elimination 
of  approximately  500  positions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  below  the  amount  now 
projected.  This  would  have  to  be  ac- 
complished largely  in  the  67  Department 
of  Veterans'  Benefits  field  stations. 

MJIOICAL    ADMINISTRATION    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING     EXPENSES 

The  committee  added  $4,344,000  to  this 
appropriation  and  earmarked  it  for  med- 
ical research.  This  would  bring  the  total 
available  for  medical  research  for  1960 
to  $15,344,000  which  is  the  1959  level. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  can  use 
profitably  the  medical  research  money 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  operating 
appropriations,  particularly  the  care  of 
patients. 

INPATIENT    CARE 

The  reduction  In  inpatient  care  is 
$9,279,000.  In  addition  the  committee 
report  earmarks  $2,900,000  of  the  appro- 
priation to  be  spent  for  additional  de- 
ferred maintenance  which  was  not  re- 
quested. This,  in  effect,  means  a  total 
cut  of  $12,179,000  in  the  inpatient  ap- 
propriation for  patient  care  and  pro- 
vides an  increase  over  1959  of  only  $6.- 
478.000.  The  budget  request  anticipated 
an  additional  employment  of  about  2.600 
people  for  improved  patient  care.  Due 
to  within-grade  salary  increases  and 
other  rising  costs  th^  $6,478,000  will  be 
more  than  absorbed  so  that  the  net  ef- 
fect will  be  less  employment  for  1960 
than  was  experienced  for  1959. 

OUTPATIENT    CARE 

The  committee  reduced  the  outpatient 
care  request  by  $866,000.  The  outpatient 
load  has  continued  to  increase  through- 
out the  current  fiscal  year  and  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  continue  to  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  This  reduction  will 
result  in  backlogging  of  physical  exami- 
nations for  compensation  and  pension 
purposes.  This  is  an  area  where  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  during  the 
early  part  of  the  current  year.  This 
appropriation  covers  only  service-con- 
nected disability  cases. 

MAINTENANCE     AND     OPERATION     OF     8UPPLT 
DEPOTS 

The  committee  reduced  this  appropria- 
tion request  by  $85,000.  While  this  is  a 
small  amount,  it  is  related  to  a  small 
appropriation  and  the  increase  is  neces- 
sary because  of  Wage  Board  increases 
which  have  already  been  approved  The 
reduction  of  $85,000  will  require  a  re- 
duction of  appoximately  15  people. 

COMPENSATION    AND     PENSIONS     AND    READJUST- 
MENT   BENEFITS 

The  committee  reduced  compensation 
and  pensions  $7  million  and  readjust- 
ment benefits  $3  million.  These  are 
rounded  off  figures  and  the  reductions 


are  not  significant  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  appropriation  and  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  will  provide  through 
supplemental  appropriations  such  addi- 
tional funds  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  meet  statutory  benefit  provisions. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  committee  added  $10  million  for 
construction.  This  amount  certainly 
can  oe  used  profitably  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  but  the  Increase  at  ti.e 
expense  of  the  operating  appropriations 
does  produce  vei-y  serious  results. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  verify  this. 

The  American  Legion  has  asked  me 
to  do  everyiliiny  posoibie  to  restore  VA 
cuts. 

May  11.  1959. 
Three  Important  areas  of  the  VA  1960 
budget  have  Ji:st  been  Elashcd  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  $9 '4  million  slash 
in  Inpatient  care:  $3 '3  million  cut  In  gen- 
eral Oi)fratlng  exi>enses;  unci  a  slash  of  over 
$800,000  In  outpatient  care.  These  three 
funds  have  to  do  primarily  with  care  of 
tlie  sick  ani  disabled.  These  cuts  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  treatment  for  paraplegics, 
blind,  and  mentally  afflicted,  and  other  dis- 
abled. The  DAV  believes  that  heavily  re- 
ducing these  vital  funds  below  amounts  al- 
ready approved  even  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  poor  economy;  this  will  result  in 
fewer  doctors  and  nur.scs;  service-connected 
veterans  will  have  to  wait  for  treatment  and 
examination  In  outpatient  clinics.  The 
D.W  earnestly  requests  restoration  of  these 
funds. 

Judge  David  B.  Williams. 
National  Commander,  DAV. 


Th'>  above  telegram  came  to  me  from 
the  DAV. 

Mr.  Omar  Ketchum  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  telephoned  a  vigorous 
protest  to  the  cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Rees  1 . 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  reason  for  rising  at  this  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  amendment  is  to  say 
that  I  have  today  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  representatives  of  big  veterans 
organizations  with  offices  in  Washing- 
ton. They  tell  me  that  this,  and  amend- 
ments immediately  to  follow,  are  ex- 
tremely important,  that  during  next  year 
we  are  going  to  need  this  money;  other- 
wise they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  ser\- 
ices  where  it  hurts.  I  do  not  think  v.e 
ought  to  cut  the  service  in  the  hospitals 
where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas  I . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
talk  a  little  common,  everyday  horse 
sense  about  this  program. 

First,  let  us  see  what  the  amendment 
does.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  med- 
icine, not  a  thing  in  the  world.  This  is 
general  administration.  It  covers  bene- 
fits, programs,  insurance,  housing, 
housekeeping,  publicity — everytliing  but 
medicine. 

It  is  time,  In  my  humble  judgment, 
for  this  House  to  use  some  good  old 


common  everyday  horse  sense  relative  to 
veterans.  We  do  not  have  to  get 
friglitcned  when  we  hear  the  word  "vet- 
eran" mentioned.  We  are  all  veterans. 
Lord  knows,  if  this  cold  war  keeps  on 
much  longer  every  male  in  this  country 
under  30  years  of  age  in  another  10 
years  will  almost  be  a  veteran.  So 
everybody  is  aflcctcd. 

This  covers  general  operating  ex- 
penses, the  bookkeepers,  accountants, 
housc-kccper.s.  everybody  except  the 
nurses  and  doctors,  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  medicine. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  is  In- 
volved iKie?  One  hundred  and  sixiy- 
thiee  million  dollars.  We  cut  it  $3  mil- 
lion, and  you  just  rise  up  in  holy  horror. 
Do  you  know  whnt  our  information  i.s' 
Tl.ry  have  350  jobs  over  there  unfilled 
out  of  a  personnel  load  of  23.000  or  24.000. 
Think  of  it.  There  is  $160  million  in- 
volved, and  we  are  asking  for  a  2-per- 
ccnt  cut  here.  Now.  be  frank  about  it. 
If  it  was  any  other  agency,  you  would 
not  mention  it:  you  would  not  even  turn 
on  your  heels  about  it.  You  are  not 
dealing  with  medicine  here.  That  is 
coming  up  a  little  bit  later.  And.  I  am 
going  to  oppo.se  that  addition,  too.  Now, 
gentlemen,  think  about  it.  Just  2  per- 
cent, and  you  are  having  high  blood 
pressure.  It  has  reached  the  point  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  un- 
der the  Constitution  money  bills  are 
supposed  to  originate,  if  you  touch  any- 
thing that  affects  the  veteran,  you  have 
committed  a  sin.  I  am  a  veteran,  yes. 
and  most  of  you  folks  are  veterans. 
Who  wants  to  hurt  the  veteran?  Not  a 
man;  not  a  soul. 

I  think  we  have  one  of  the  fine.st  Ad- 
ministrators we  ever  had.    And  as  far  a.s 
the  chairman  and  the  former  chairman 
are  concerned,  my  lovable  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Teacue.  and 
the  gentlewoman   from   Massachusetts, 
there  are  just  no  finer.    Let  us  vote  this 
down.     We  are  not   hurting   anybody. 
Let  us  go  to  conference,  and  when  we 
get  through,  we  will  do  the  right  thing 
as  we  have  always  done  for  the  veterans. 
Nobody  wants  to  hurt  them.     You  are 
dealing   with  a  very  large  amount  of 
money,  and  the  cut  is  very,  very  trivial 
Think  about  it — 2  percent. 
I  ask  for  a  vote,  Mr.  Chairman 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teague). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Thomas)  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  37. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were^ajcs  70 
noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INPATIENT   CARE 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities  and  for  the  care  and  treat- 
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ment  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  facilities  not  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
au'horized  bylaw,  includng  the  furnishing 
of  recreational  articles  and  facilities;  main- 
tenance and   operation  of   furms;    repairing, 
.ilterlng.  Improving  or  providing  facilities  In 
the  several  lioepltals  and  homes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
nut  otherwise  provided   lur,   either   by  con- 
tract, or  by  the  hire  of  temporary  employees 
and  purchase  of  materials:  piu-chase  ot  fifty- 
two  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
on!y;  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  .-is  au- 
tliorized    by  the   Act   of  September   1,    1954, 
as  .iniended  (5  US  C.  2131 ) ;  .-ind  aid  to  Slate 
or  Territorial  homes  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 641  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  support  of  veterans  eligible  for  admission 
to    Veterans'    Administration    facilities    for 
hospital    or    domiciliary    cnro;    $777,500,000, 
plus  reimbursements:  Provided,  That  allot- 
ments and  tran-^fers  may  be  made  from  this 
;ippropriatIon  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (Public  Health  Serv- 
ice), the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Depart- 
ments, for  dUbursement  by  thrm  under  the 
varlotis  headings  of  their  apphcable  appro- 
priations, of  such  amounts  as  are  necessary 
for  the  cire  and  treatment  of  Jjeneflclaries 
of    the    Veterans'    Administration:    Provided 
further.  Thnt  the  foregoing  appropriation  is 
predicated  on  furni.shing  Inpatient  care  and 
treatment    to   an    average   of    140.846   bene- 
ficiaries during  the  flscal  ye.-ir  1960.  Includ- 
ing members  in  State  or  Territorial  homes, 
and  if  a  lesser  number  Is  experienced  such 
appropriation  shall  be  expended  only  In  pro- 
portion   to   the   average  number  of   benefl- 
cliu-les  furnished  such  cure  and  treatment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 
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The  CHAIRMAf^.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Teagve  of 
To::nr:  On  page  27.  line  14.  strike  out  '$777.- 
500.000.  plus  reimbursements"  a>id  In.^ert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  •$792,079,000.  plus 
reimbursements:  Provided.  That  $8,400,000 
of  such  sum  .■5hall  be  for  deferred  mainte- 
nance" and  on  page  28.  line  9.  after  the 
."^emlco'.on  s-rUce  out  '  $83,000,00o-  and  Insert 
•■$83  866,000". 

AT".  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  were  half  as  able  a.s  my  good 
colleague  from  Texas,  I  would  try  to  put 
back  all  this  money;  but  I  am  not,  and 
I  am  merely  trying  to  put  back  that 
money  that  I  think  is  ab.solutely  essen- 
tial for  tlie  l)enefit  of  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Ciiaii-man.  I  aok  unanirhous  con- 
sent that  the  Clerk  be  asked  to  read 
again  the  fust  part  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

<The  Clerk  again  read  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  said  before,  we  have  about 
4,700  pages  of  data  on  our  hospitals. 
There  is  an  item  in  one  of  the.se  amend- 
ments that  includes  $8,400,000  for  de- 
ferred maintenance,  on  which  other 
members  of  my  committee  will  speak; 
but  I  merely  wi.sh  to  speak  about  the  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care. 

As  far  as  our  outpatient  care  is  con- 
cerned, this  pertains  only  to  sei  vice-con- 


nected disability.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs gave  me  this  morning,  and  I  quote: 
The  committee  reduced  the  outpatient 
care  request  by  5866.000.  The  operation  load 
has  continued  to  increase  throughout  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  indications  are  that 
it  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1960.  This  reduction  will  result  in  back- 
logginp  of  physical  examinations  for  com- 
pensation and  pension  purposes.  This  is  an 
area  where  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
during  the  early  part  of  the  currrnt  year. 
This  appropriation  covers  only  service-con- 
nected disability  cases. 

I  should  like  to  i-ead  what  we  received 
fi-cm  the  Administrator  on  inpatient 
care,  and  a^ain,  I  quote; 

The  reduction  In  inpatient  care  is  $9,279,- 
000.  In  pddiLion.  the  committee  report  ear- 
marks $2,900,000  of  the  appropriation  to  be 
spent  for  additional  deferred  maintenance, 
which  w-os  not  requested.  This,  in  effect, 
means  a  total  cut  of  $12,179,000  in  the  inpa- 
tient appropriation  for  patient  care  and  pro- 
vides an  increase  over  1959  of  only  $6,478,000. 
The  budget  request  anticipated  an  acJdilional 
emp!o5'ment  of  about  2.600  people  for  Im- 
proved patient  care.  Due  to  within-grade 
salary  increases  and  other  rising  costs  the 
$6,478,000  will  be  more  than  absorbed  so  that 
the  net  effect  will  be  less  employment  for 
1960  than  w-as  experienced  for  1959. 

In  the  83d.  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  carefully  surveyed  the  VA  med- 
ical system  by  individual  stations.  The 
present  survey  is  nearmg  completion  and 
the  tables  below  give  the  net  cost  of 
operation  of  VA  hospitals  for  1955-59 
fiscal  years; 
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7.S»-<* 

9.3»<9 

49.(»tfs 

319.  193 

42.  .198 

37.  205 

:<8. 0N4 

].(KI7 

I<<.'>H 

3.  fiw;.  .M« 

2.'<M.«2«-. 

!».727 

9.  2H 

.12. 777 

3*2.1.  781 

52.  174 

44.  2.10 

78.  («5 

I.  108 

Tu^ikt-pw  (Nf) 

1».W 

3.  »c«.  :w 

3.  231.  KM 

«.270 

9.  3>5 

60. 17fi 

333.  9.K) 

48.499 

33.  142 

0.231 

1,  197 

I'».W 

T.  lO'i  liKh 

5.  til  2.  <i3« 

5<i.  2-*J 

19.  140 

79.  S0.1 

74H,  .172 

92.  177 

79.  300 

41.013 

115 

l».V\ 

7.  ti.Vl.  22K 

«.  O.V).  3»il« 

.-Ki.  .131 

at.  KM 

94.  .112 

7(r2,002 

9h.  002 

131.010 

113.  ,1»i7 

i:i.i 

I».V 

7.  .Vil.SlO 

»i.(WJ.  1.17 

4X.  731 

ai.  o:«> 

92. 04)0 

»ao.  .108 

128,412 

1.14.  147 

128,784 

194 

I».W 

7.  <■«.  »72 

ti.4!#s.  .110 

41.2U1 

ai.  S91 

M.  194 

CAI.  124 

122.  (M<l 

132.  721 

ai.  810 

137 

Ariront: 

\VM 

»,  iir.  512 

«.yi7. 22»; 

41,547 

a»,  727 

M,ti»0 

(>34,833 

113,  4<^ 

114,111 

28,049 

I»0 

l'ho.-nii    O.Nf.  A  S.) 

19.W 

I.5e7.09.'> 

1.23.1.110 

10.  4.1.1 

13.  S93 

fiS.3h4 

78.  043 

.M.  991'. 

42.  420 

18,  7:« 

5.S7 

lO.'W 

I. «.")!.  fi7H 

i.;«i.7iti 

lO.OlH 

11.19.1 

.12.  710 

73.  H75 

5>>.  410 

45.  471 

14.199 

.IV! 

l«57 

LO-UfWl 

I.  :{;<».  144) 

K  7U4 

10.  1.19 

.13.  aw 

72.  .193 

•■J.  T.iT, 

40.84H 

14.  OIK 

«k<9 

IU.Sh 

1.«<2I),3.S4 

).4'.'I.M39 

10. 9(33 

9.949 

5.1,  XV> 

75.  ti«« 

.1H,  750 

41.012 

25. 0.Vi 

74.1 

Tucson  iTB) 

i\m 

l.**;.»3.'i 

i..ikvh;i2 

11.  H» 

10.  247 

.17.S28 

78.  .126 

Wl.  4K,1 

:».  181 

li.MK 

7"J2 

law 

■J.  .Wt.  53(i 

l.'.K*4  S3<i 

9.171 

5.  397 

39.5N2 

:4K.478 

178.3.11 
171.137 

W,  77*i 
70. 190 

30.  H»4 
40. 905 

.54.2-27 
37.918 

1.37<. 

1.  IM, 

iw.v. 

2.fM.in 

2.  l.V,;270 

c!2l2 

/ 

v>:<7 

2.  H4S.  (M7 

2.1  J*  1.072 

13. 9.12 

0,  ti«4 

37.  (i«i2 

ItU*.  1W8 

78.  •2-J4 

5.1. 1 10 

12r.,  0.14 

1.279 

I't.lS 

2.  K2.\ai2 

2.:«il,917 

«.  <Vi 

9.044 

43.915 

IWi.  <i21 

<^4.  4^24 

4.1.  290 

22.  K40 

1.377 

Whipple  (TB) 

lU.W 

2.  »'*>.  168 

2.413.-23(t 

6.«iM 

IN.  047 

.M.  .10« 

\m,  327 

(»».  374 

4N548 

•22.  NflO 

i,4;« 

lU.'iS 

2.030,434 
2.  I2.S.33.'5 

L.W.  "JHti 

lu.  rvk'i 

8,  70«i 

.1.1.  7fi4 
.Vi.  079 

16l,:i90 
1.17.  708 

49.  fi57 
49.012 

31.7-24 

.•<K.  0K8 

38. 447 
21.4<;i 

1.479 
1.4.10 

iusr> 

l.f.73.433 

12!  ow 

h!  7<'.9 

19.W 

2.  ari,  .V)2 

1.  72<'..  001 

11.H.12 

K,972 

.1.1.143 

14Kai8 

m.  077 

40.  243 

SO,  470 

1.340 

Itt.'W 

■2.rt\:i.mi 

1.m:C.017 

111.  Kit; 

9.  i:{7 

.'iX.  3<>7 

l.VI.  7:<4 

.11.141 

30.093 

39.022 

1.339 

luau 

2,453.0W 

I,W,'J«'.51 

9.  5»7 

11,3*9 

(>3,UUU 

144.  (i87 

53,  952 

32.  451 

40,822 

1,188 

F 


Si  .  r<>4iiiioli>8  at  ind  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Net  cost  of  operation  of  VA  ho.tpitals,  fiscal  yearn  /.9.5J-55— Continued 


Maij  11 


Hospital 


Arktnsiis: 

Fi.yettevlUe  (O.M.  A  8.).. 


Little  Rock  (O.M.  *  S.) 


KorUi  Llttlf  Rock  (\P)„ 


Caltforiiia: 

I'rcsuo  (O.M.  &  S.) 


Livermore  (TB) 


n 


Long  Beach  (O.M.  A  S.) 


Los  .^necIe5  (O.M.  &  S.  and  XP 
UivL-fionsj 


Oakland  (O.M.  A  S.) 


Palo  Alto  (.NP).. 


San  FiTiiaiKlo  (Tl«) 


Son  Francisco  (0.>r.  A  .^.V.. 


Pepiilvcda  (N  P)« 


Colornilo: 

Denver  (O.M.  A  .<.) 


Fort  Lyon  (NP).... 


Grand  Junction  (O.M.  A  S.) 


Connecticut: 

.Ni  vxncton  (<f.M.  A  .S.) ». 


W  t!'t  Haven  fcJ.M.  A  S.) 


JJclawarc;  Wilnilnpton  (O.M.  A  i'.).. 


DUtrlct    of    Columbia:   W».sblnKton 
10..M.  A  S.) 


.'^I'o  foul  notes  at  end  of  table. 


Fiscal 
year 


lU.i6 
W,l 

1<J.'.8 

1»55 

H'.i7 

w:« 

I<ii9 
I'.».->.S 
lU."* 

\'.>:a 

19.18 
lUW 

lO.W 
lli.Vf 
19A7 

XViM 
X'i'x', 
l<J.Vi 
lH.i7 
l«i'>S 
1U5U 
I<I.V> 

ut.sn 

Ht.'.7 

I'r.'j 

i«.vi 

iK.'.r 

1(»S7 
l'.».V( 

m.MJ 
iiw 

IH.'vS 
I(I.'>U 
l«*.Vi 

\str*\ 
I'.W 

1!(.M 
ItC.M 

I'.I.Vi 
1't.W 

J'».V* 

r.KVi 

l<i.-)7 

I '•.'>!» 

IV.Vi 
l?t.'i7 
WtM 
V.iM 

l!»V) 

\urM 

I'.l.'w 
l>*.W 
ll»,W 
l».V) 

wrA 

IU.V< 
lUM 

I1WW 
l!<,17 

1 !».-.» 

law 

11I.S7 

law 

lU-SO 
1W7 
li»8 
1U5» 

1WS« 
lUM 
1«A7 
19.S8 


Elciucntsofcost 


Total 


$1.4T4..V.9 
1..M9.  4iy 
1,  M.J.  ^^s 
l.G«(t.  717 

1,  'Tjo,  m 

2,  KH4.  K« 

3,  U<^..  ■!■*.* 
3.  Ii;i   s^s 

3. 4.':t  i;« 

«.  i;»..  3.vi 
6,  r;*). » 12 

6.  7'.'l.  431 
7..1li7.  l.VI 
7.716,920 

l.r^-2.  701 

1,  7i»*i.  <l«i 

l.H4t..  .M7 

1.  WI7.  2til 

2.  <ly^.  V.l' 
2,  7ir,.(i77 
2.  7(i.\  l.M) 

2.  ti>l'<.  M»S 

3.  l.VJ.  (t42 
3,311.  137 
S,  74t>.  43H 
!•.  (KM.  77H 
N.  .SI 4.  .■■.(»■.' 
«,  J77.  Si\2 

Id.  J*).'",  330 

1.'.,  .124,  S.1S 
IH.  .It.7.  22H 
Hi. -.ti.'),  till 
IX,  l«».  .-kVI 
19.  33i>,  rA(i 

4.  4IM,  14*1 

4.  f-*i\.  (Its 
4, 77H,  .17(1 

5,  IH,'),  9tiO 

5. 4tM,  :»•.(• 

4,  4.S.t.tWl 

4.  79f..  .V.7 
,">.  \fi\.  ^'» 

5,  ti7.'>,  (I.V< 
5,  KM),  OIti 

2.  .H7.'..  \m 
'A.  •>:«».  oi:< 
.{.  lU.  11.1 

3.  119.  :i^»i 

3.  5W7,  W4 
3,  W?,  SUt 

.^.  3'tl,fil6 

3.  71\711 

4,  (12:1.  32K 

3.  17.!.  924 

4.  SW,  HIS 

5.  .I.V..  1 17 
5,  9«ti,  191 

3,  240.  !M7 
3.  4<'.7.  Uti 
3.  .14.1.  9.13 

3.  H7tl.  19.1 

4.  (•7K.  .W7 
2.  .171.4S4 
2,  .102.  •»■» 
2,  .1M.1,  71S 
Z  H04.  0(12 
2.  WW,  .12.'i 

909,  »i47 
1.011.  477 
1.  aVi.  .1M) 
I,  1.1.1,  4<K1 

1,  \*\.  94M 

1,»W,  767 
2.0.11,  l.'A 

2.  23t'.,  490 
2,  293,  t»7S 
4.  1K2.  ffcKi 
4,  .191,176 
4.  .172.  o;«i 
.1.  264.  977 
A.  472.  191 
1,N.«,  4.10 
1.M7.  460 

1.  876,  K92 

2.  0.1.1.  HKS 

a,  139,  bsaf* 
"i'm.'flfliT 

3.  327.  '.Vin 
3, 678,  IM3 
3,891,396 


Salaries  of 
stalT 


$1,306,191 
1. -2711.3-2 

1.279.  »<,r 

1.  11. MO, 

1. 496,  !«:;s 
2. ;«».'.  'Mi 

2.  .It. I  ;;<(i 

2,617  3.(1 
2,  (MCI.  .V.I  1 
3.011. 'itil 
.1.01/.  7>«) 

0,  A'*.  7iMt 
■1,  464.  49S 
.1.  W'\y  <i74 
ti,  299.  61.". 

i.;«)o.  .'<i2 

1,  4.«>.  S27 
1,  472,  IS.. 

1.  H3.>.  .V.".» 
1,7.18,071 

2,  0S.1.  OVJ 
2.  197.  Ml 
2.  2M.277 
2.  .HH).  MA 

2.  ♦i82.  277 
7.  040.  3.'.3 
7.  -JUS,  47:. 

6.  9i:t.  no 

7.  X.12.  («l 
8.064,  141 

12,  .'.3fi,  S,',0 

13.  IM.OM 

13.  470.  794 

14.  9.'iN,  l^r.' 
16.  044,  t»«; 

3,  320,  2»>7 

3,  .V14.  •!;«» 
3.701,948 

4,  1.19.  l:!7 
4.  t.<«i.  ii»;j 

3,  677.  <..'2 
.3.  9l.i.  71.1 

4.  («<^.  .12S 
4.719.771 
8, 07.1,  .IV.) 
2.  277.  si:: 
2.  4««>.  ««i9 

2,  .V.2.  701 
2.811.  .173 

3,  IKM.  800 
2.  4S4.099 
2.  liK<,  7t.l 

2, 7ti«;.  01 « 

2.  9SM.  1><)<I 
.•}.  1.17.  Mil 

2.  7M.  MKi 

3.  922.  :<\», 

4.  fi9s.  tHO 
5,079,  8il 


Patient 
travel 


2.  .1.14. 
2.  7»'J*. 

2,  822. 

3.  IIS. 
3.3  2, 
1.880. 

1,8m;j. 

1.913. 
2.  lt,J. 
2,  389. 

771. 

K.>l. 

8«l. 

<r-M. 

9?.<. 


741 

.lis 

S84 

:«*7 

M3 

278 

"•12 

»»48 

912 

114 

721 

.19.1 

41'ili 

4<W 

S23 


1,641.219 
l,»i02.  ;;j-.' 
1,814,  142 
1,893.  ,18.1 
.3.  171.  842 
3,»i64,441 

3,  6.1.1,  169 

4,  248.  7:M 
4,  4.VI,  «w4;4 
1,.118,  K8II 
1, 12.1.  9.14 
1.  .Vtt,  272 
l,7ai,  613 
1, 782,  S49 


2,  A23, 197 

2,717,742 
3, 0U4. 997 
3, 28.1,  243 


»s.  -■>» 
12.  46»i 
17.  Ill 
16.  .V  .3 
16.  7»'vS 
■-'2.  .W9 
-•I    :ll 

19.  Hi)-, 
1\4J4 

20.  ""O 
lii.  61.1 
1(1.  .'.I.'p 
II.SIPl 
II  916 
l.i   6.'l 

4.  1.12 

4.  I'M 
:t.  .'.31 
3.0.(2 
3.  .'iO.1 

17. Sift* 
11.439 

5.  39J 
8,  .161 
3.  1  'X) 

49.  107 
4v.  72.'. 
47.1172 
4.1.  (.78 
57.  1 60 

21.S71 
1 1.  7.'.« 
1.1,  I**) 
11.  ,--.9 
1.1,6.1« 
26.  431 
21.379 
19.  :,A\ 
16.0  l.i 
17.0.12 
l.:^J7 

2.  I  11 

3.  H42 

2.  (.7 1 
1.644 
«.  .140 

1".  1H)» 

(..  .1s9 
7.  .117 
7.  1(i.« 

2s.  US2 
2.1.  176 
26.  241 

20.  Os»l 

21.  MX 
.196 

3.  tiS9 
4.22K 

4.  821 

26.  209 
2.1.  4H4 
21.91(1 

22.  76«( 
21.920 

3.  3(V. 

2,  IIS 
■1.319 
4.313 

3.  .SI7 
3.033 

3,  l.\1 
4,614 
.1.  .3<>7 
7.  4,1.1 

I.W.I 
1.710 
9*-.2 
1.89.', 
2.  107 
2.  .37 1 

2.  196 
.1.(1911 

4.  am 
4.  «:ii 

3.  437 
3,400 

i.wm 
2,104 


."<.  673 
2.  .174 
2. 274 
2.  .300 


Coinmuni- 

cutions 


T'tllilie 


J4.  "13 
ft.  (W7 
4.  M2 
.1  1''.8 
.1.  .'92 

1.1.  3S.' 

11.9.; 

13.970 
2S7 
77" 
li>7 


13 
13 

i;- 

17.».!< 

is.  >-:f 

Is.  913 

Is,  '.M..", 

9.  9(i9 
9.  7 'id 
8,71s 
8.  3sO 

8,  19.1 

9.  (Us 
S.  704 
9.  117 
9.  016 
9.  MM 

22.  7.12 
22.  901 
22.  946 
2.1,  61S 
31,911 

69,  248 
71,  134 
(.1,070 
.Kl.  309 

110.  12(. 
is,  760 
19.  216 
19,  JiMi 
19,  (41,1 
19,441 

s.  ((14 

7.9(10 

11.7(i7 

19.(1(0 

20,71.1 

111,  Mt( 
HI.  910 
10.  72(1 

10.  I'll 

11.  120 
1I.9IS 
1  ».  9.19 

1 1.  7H.t 
17.  JCl 
16.  291 
19, 7:«i 
21.  (tt7 
21.  4:tM 
2.1,31.1 

1.1.  .124 
13  S.-il 

.1.  ivt 
i:j. -29.1 

12.  7IS 
2.  3.17 
2.  .18(1 
2.  731 
2.  401 
2.717 
7.  091 
6.  8<;.1 
6.  943 
6.  4.11 
(>.  .11.1 

6.  727 
T.  94.1 

7,  "(82 
9,  o.in 

12.712 
13.  :«9 
13.  4«l,1 
1.1.714 
1.1.  400 

7.  .397 

7,  192 

8,401 

7.  .1.14 

9,848 


10.  4.1.1 
10, 977 
11,490 
11,6(10 


$17.74' 
IS,  917 
I'.i.  ¥A 

20.  ;.i.i 
24.  424 
4;(.  24S 
.11.  SI  19 
.11.091 
61.622 

61.  l.v; 
re*,  -jwi 
I1-.  Ilki 

III  317 
121  289 
12(1,  798 

.^s,  171 

41,  l-'.l 
39.  s  »9 
.3' I.  411 
44.mil 
('41.  119 
63. 1.27 

62.  ISl 
.19.  (4>2 
72.  (ilM 

11.1.117 
97.  -227 
KM.  684 
119.  4;«l 
iJ-i,  8.'*! 

246. 277 

2:M.  KH4 

224.074 

240.  024 

2»il.  493 

4S.  9;m 

.11.319 

49.  s-.'l 

,io,8»r2 

.Vl.  (K(<t 
97.014 
97.  »76 
96.  Klfi 
9S.  02.1 
99.  789 
(') 
ffl.  H.!.1 

.i;i.  .>! 

(.2.011 
(.1.931 

.1(1.  :!9h 

.1I.S.II 
.12.  1.13 
,12.  (»*8 
.11.94« 
72.  VCt 
y  t.  4.'.4 
II  I. -279 
100,720 

as.  260 
40.  742 

:«).  90,1 

47.  341 
4«1.  677 
71.690 
83.  :{34 
78.  27.1 
8.1.  1.12 
88.  3lil 
13.700 
2.1.  6X1 
28.  92  ( 

30.  7(..3 

31,  114 

47.  407 

r*>.  743 

.12.  .199 

19.  792 

186.909 

190,  .174 

I'.M,  :«I2 

204.  3a3 

20I..V1I) 

(>2,  191 

6.3,  ;«w 

M.  '.KW 
(,S,  Ztti 
t>9,44U 


18,062 
20,471 
22, 063 
21,  (UO 


l<;iw  foo<ls 


I>rttK>  and 
iiio'liclncs 


$xi 

7i.. 
77. 

»!, 

79. 


217 
(M2 
138 

.s:.i 

217 
161.820 
IM  447 


1  •■,.•>. 
171, 


I1.2 

9.V1 


i7i.;«.i 

71  IS.  126 
•  -(4.  4«Vl' 
6^11  (M2 

674.  2«t»i 
6'.Kl,  42> 

S9.  207 

8S.  I.- 
S.I. 7s7 

IDI.  (I(»t 

90.891 
2:(2.  i'A«2 
19S.  4.'^t 
211.411 
197  916 
1S9.  4S9 
614,914 
.I.M.  102 
4<»'.t  711 

.134,  oou 

1. 107.  2.17 
1.  ('(O.  12li 

1.074.991 
1.020.  9J4 
1.  o;<7.  147 

2ii.i.  4'* 

ii9.  Ill 

2.'A.  076 
2.14,871 
211.129 
.'J Hi.  .1.1s 
491.  .VM 
490.  s(i7 
4<.s.  979 
4«l«.  Wk) 
(^1 
229,  813 
23'*,  729 
2;s.  241 
236.  7  IS 
KI.Sls 
162,  .'>49 
liiO.  OKI 
161,  (.91 
170.  098 
2H.  .1s(, 

;»2»>.  691 

317.  4S7 
30,1,668 

180.  3.3I, 
ls7.  07', 
2»iO.  7(K1 
20.1.  674 

196. 1.29 
24s.  7.W 

210,  :»i 

216.  242 

22«1.  067 

227.  iVU 

4.1.  2.'* 

4.1.  .'lOI 

44.  677 

47.  712 

48.  »-J4 

61.  463 

74.928 

74,793 

76,  (kill 

2.14,  .1.13 

2l'>2, 685 

26.1.  237 

2M,1, 2i;8 

30.1,  733 

96,  4M2 

100,341 

100,  316 

104.  2.V4 

104,6U(t 


119,076 
132,909 
131,  7(« 
1'29,  2;t(, 


♦4<..  Ortl 
A2.  7.12 

:a.  409 

.1.1  618 
81.43.1 
ai.  6S» 
so.  ^11 

1(1.3.  (M3 
8)1.  4S2 
(SO.  (KM 
81.4(11 

104.  17s 

111.  2IS 
I.Hi,  898 

R1.  163 

.1.1.  s.> 

4(..  107 

.1:4.899 

.12.  S07 

:«9.  (173 

41.974 

;49.  133 

.17.  '417 

4s.  211 

21.1.  212 

•2;<l,2,11 

247.  (<40 

272.  670 

2<.i4.  (Wi 

2«-.7.  772 
392.  («2 
411.977 
4«V4.  211 

497.  9(,7 
1  Il.soo 

1:2.  4(»« 
l.(l.9.'.o 
13...  173 

1 12.  (4V4 
.34.  60.1 
40.  ii.ls 
.1;.  7(». 
72.  4  VI 
74.  s<)4 
(-) 

72.  782 
79.  1 49 
71.  493 
71. '.r2l 
90.  ts<> 

KS.  S4.1 
8«i.  S09 
9.1.  1 1 1 
98.  791 
(1.  sl7 
h.1.  .T19 
KK,  013 
92, 68,1 

101.47.1 
10^  774 
127.  •  09 

124.  9:« 

125,  l|;i 
9,  is't 

28,  6,12 
39,  UMI 
.M.  97>. 
ftl.«i2 

22.  671 

23,  791 
2'».  7.V, 
31.3IO 
31.012 

42. 17s 

42.  724 

4»,.  712 

48,  8.« 

KM,  :V.ri 

106.  .V 11 

10.1,  K42 

114.401 

117.008 

.12.  .-rtl 

5o.;r8 

4S.  1.0 
5(1,  .KH 
61,800 


90.  .121 
10.3.  719 
101.  833 
103,330  I 


Me.|i.;il 
:in<l  <l<-lll:ll 

•<n|i|)lle> 


$■2-?.  412 
27.307 
30.412 

32.  (till 
X:  11H6 

»l.  101 

Is.  2i;< 

7I.62<, 

7*.o;'.i( 

93.(i»1 

.M.N.' 2 

s!.  •«»; 

89.  137 
l".i.  992 

9»>,  :«o 

3.3.  .300 

4!..'0. 
4  (.711 
43.  »>\ 
47.  Jttl 
M.  949 
3S.  S49 

3:<.  411 

40.  797 
37.  3«r2 
1S7.  X*. 
2«ri.  3.39 
Aid.  XU 
2  IS,  H26 
i>>2.  906 

216.17** 
3-22.  :«96 
317,097 
31.1.  77(1 
324.  497 
14.1.000 
1  Mi.  3-27 
IWi,  672 
V*\,  1,14 

r.i,  :.'..> 
.11.SI1 

.11. 390 

46.  92;» 

4'',i4H 
r*:  947 

(•• 
('■:(.  Is2 

.19.  498 
.17.  7.12 
(i2.  H*s 
77.  (("M 
7».  (rj4 
71..  292 
82.  721 
8.1.  821 
S2.  Isl 
7  1. 1131 
71.  0.11 
7(i,  978 

76.  441 

:■>.  4:j 

93  423 
1(»>.  :t».2 
KM.  117 
Ki.  34s 
31,2SO 
27.  9sl 
2S.  s(»i 
27.  7.'4l 
I2.su 
13.  447 
1 1.  4 II 

Iron 

1i>.  4i,>. 

M,.  776 
42.  247 
47.  8.V, 
47.  .11 7 

M,  70»i 

Ml.  047 
l(i1.  ;«9(l 
10s,  .Vkl 

12o.:t:49 

26,  9.'h| 
23.  024 

21.  ati 

.■;7.  OM 
32,828 


8S,  SI9 
79.  741 
ai,68l 
tR»,  453 


As^ol 

u<-r|iil.si- 

1lon.v 


$40,  ai2 
47,780 
37,  7.V1 

26.  281 
14.181 
16.  -iJ, 

(..312 
4(1.727 
V.fM 

91. '241 
1 10.  .1S.1 

92.  042 
81.1199 
57,  4:* 

10.  449 

27.  191 
r*\.  76h 
19,  WA 

2.  4.10 

39,  4.Vi 
4.1,  .V.l 
tW.  891 
42.  7S1 
.11..V.2 

93.  s'27 
124.  KHi 

99,  ".HW 
80.  2>M 
.10,  (KJO 

278.  167 
114).  .Vi«< 
2:48,  S38 
221,  tr24 
|(i3,U3u 
104.  'MfH 
12s.  (192 
Ka,  S49 

7»i,  »tn 

Is,  (..35 

40.  7.14 
61.  VJK 
«V4.222 
.1«"..  9K4 
49.  496 
79,  .1K2 
:I7, 62:» 
4.1.  H94 
70.  8.14 

48.  .340 
:«..  SI  1 

49.  Ul? 
14..V4« 
•■9,  OMI 

127,  700 
.■(1.»i44 
60.  070 
21.749 
»i,779 

1.1.  499 

20,399 

24,  7(r2 

'.V>.  .121 

.1.  122 

W(.  077 

.VVIfkl 
KI.  V.VJt 
79.  923 
:H.  4.11 
17.034 
9.  I3U 
is.  10.', 

2!(.  f.:t.i 


21.78.1 
;4.1.  248 
32.  8<k1 
17.274 
2»i.  44.1 
37.  S2« 
;«<•.  147 
20,  42:» 
10.  ((00 
4.  7l»l 
8.  .112 
12,  73»1 
12.  1(>4 
9,314 


1 10.  42li 

M),.1S5 

123.  296 

51,084 


Cost  |irr 

|>:Oi<-llt 

dL-ii'liuriicd 


».144 

579 
587 
617 

tat* 

Mi 
479 
.Ml 

.Vi8 
2.192 
4.  >» 
2.511) 
4.721 
4. 32ti 

741 

673 
711 
794 

2.  WW 
3.U3 

3,  .173 
3.1M4 
3,964 

MI7 

814) 

«U 
l,14«i 

1.2li3 

3,«»7J 
4.227 

3.  8M 
4.283 
&.14U 

(') 
(•) 
(') 

<•'    .... 
4.4fl1 

7,  Ift3 

7.  -2:18 
9.0.12 

9.  492 
4.U56 

4.  isl 
4.  I9N 
4.  1.1.1 
3,  .177 

««t 
fi!M 
77(i 
7WI 
8«>4 

""i.'7(V( 

l.WM 
1,8.13 

493 
541 

579 

ri23 

OHO 

6,  2.119 

9, 691 

9.490 

1.3.  62.1 

12. 013 

.171 

740 

700 

672 

1416 

677 
791 
HW 
ss7 
l.:i.v, 
1.20.1 

1.227 
1.37.1 
1.215 

813 

(.73 

913 
1. 075 
1,092 

.'.H7 

«i5 
698 
771 
793 


VJ59 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Sit  cost  of  operation  of  VA  hospilah,  Ji,'<fal  uen,.-^  /.O'.j.v-.W— C'oiHinn«-«l 


r9i3 


EIe::ie((l:!  of  cost 


Hospital 


KloriiU- 

lii»j  I'iDi'S  ;O.M.  A  .><.).. 


Coral  «»l.lcs  (G.M.  A  8.) 


L:il..-  fity  lO.M.  A  .<.).: 


Crorcln: 

Atlanta  'O.M.  A  .'<.).. 


Aofovta  cr>fnliinc<l  lU.M.  A  S.). 


Duldin    O.M.  A  .«.)-. 


Id.»ho;  Boise  ttl.M    A  8.) 


Illinois; 

ChK-ago  (^Vl•^l  8mI«-)  (O.M.  A  .c.) 


CUmio  (rMcnrch)  (O.M.  A  ».). 


Danville  (.NP) 


Downey  (.NP) 


D»i«bi  (CM.  A  S.) 


BinM  (O.M.  A  S  ). 


Marion  (O.M.  A  P.) 


Iixli.ina: 

iort  Wayne  (O.M.  A  S.). 


iDdiaiinpolis  (O.M.  A  S  ).. 


Marion  (NP). 


lown: 

Des  Moines  (O.M,  A  8.). 


Iowa  City  (O.M.  A  S.)... 
Knoxvillc  (NP).. 


I9.V. 
I9.1«i 
19.17 
I9.'i8 
IU59 
195.1 
19.16 

iai7 

19.'* 

law 
ia<u 
I  aw 

1917 
19.18 
19.19 

la'j; 

1917 
I9.SH 
1919 
1<.«5.1 
l9.Vi 
1917 
19.1H 
19.'i9 
19.1.1 
19.16 

iai7 

195s 
19.19 
19.11 
19,16 
19.17 
I9.W 
I9.'<9 

laVi 

lav, 

19.17 

19.',8 

iai9 
ia'»i 
lavi 
iai7 
iai8 
iai9 

1955 
19m 

iai7 

19.1K 

law 
lavi 

19.V, 
19.17 

iai8 
ia'« 
19.V1 
iai6 

1917 
19.1s 
19.19 
19.1.1 
19.V. 
19.17 
19.',S 
19.19 
19.'>.1 
19.'i0 
1957 
19.1S 

laio 

iai5 
lavs 

\WJ 
1958 
19.19 
19.15 
19.Vi 
19.17 
19.1K 
19.V.» 
laM 
19.1»i 
19.17 
19.1s 

ia'>9 

19.',5 
19.16 
19.17 
I9.'i8 
19.19 
19.M 
19.Vi 

iai7 
law 
law 
iai5 

19.16 
19.17 
19.'«« 
19.19 


$3.  224.  4»r2 
3.  479.  Wi8 
3.  5»i5,  824 
3,  S4.),  9.'4I 
A.  949.  519 
A.  1.30.9:11 
3,  3.'..1.  749 
3.  409. 093 

:i,  6:46.  o(r2 

3.  VkU.  MM 
2.  173.  S7 1 
2,  aM.  .174 
2.  3;«.  Mil 
2,  .124. 1«1 

2,ei:.'.,754 

2.  300.  764 
2.  ¥*<.  7h6 
2.  4S0,  (r2I 
2. 870. 377 
3.034.944 
6.474,642 
7,  2fW..919 
7.:i:,l,132 

7.  74I.R19 

8.  («i3. 323 
2.  3((7.  r*w, 

2.  432. 62:1 
2. 9.1K,  277 
3,263.001 
3,417,8<!0 
1,493,394 
1,49,1,767 
1.5:43,494 
l,(>28,ft23 

1.  712,  776 

3.362,972 
3,6:{3.(H1 

3.  7.12.  213 

4.  107. 087 
4.  21(1.  7(il 

2.  97\  769 

3.  8.13,  879 

3,  92<.t.  072 
4. :« 1.1,969 

4.  .Ki9.  072 

4,  9o:i.  212 
.V  474. 0.M 

5,  .192.  126 

6,  M1,«iMI 
6,292,617 
K  120,  .K)7 

9.  02.1.  0(41 
9,161,275 
9,  827,  «)W 

10.  DM.  417 
1,;470.  545 
I.  4S6.  527 
1.443,513 
1,6.'>4,927 
1,700,543 

14,  9s6,050 
1.1.  :Vi7,  304 

15,  487,  740 

16,  7.12,  407 
17,640,696 

1,126,978 
1,227,4.12 
1.242,838 

1,  409,  738 
1,451,145 

1,298,315 
1,34.1,841 
1,34:1,'.>I6 
1,493,735 
I,.M4.390 
4,  .174, 991 

4,  7,15,  769 
4,(4;i,723 
6,  (Ni,1,  822 
.1,311,8.13 

5,  21H,029 
.1,  474,  :421 
.1,  .'hVI,  428 
5,875,075 

6,  294,  585 

2. 4S3, 925 
2, 692, 963 

2,  7,13,  864 
2, 962. 327 
.1,021,624 
3, 1.3:4,  996 
3, 384.  458 

3, 4:47.  ai5 

3,  764, 861 

3, 8h3,  oo:j 

4,443,8410 
4,62.1,895 
4, 972, 787 
5, 142, 225 
5,  50('>,  089 


$2.  .120.  rei 

2,  7 IS. (131 

2,8ii.;i,vi 

3,  KM.. '417 

:l.2:f.'.  S4I 

2.  4<i?i.  .173 
2.  .'■'.'S,  z.'A 
2.  (4>9.  :52li 
2.  S91..1IS 
A.  123.»i.11 
1 .  t,9.<.  O.VI 
1.  7ss.  Mf.t 
I.  797.90(1 
1.99.1.  78S 
2. 09(1,  S72 

1 .  S97.  .'74 
2.013.  S61 

2.  0S9.  (i21 
2.47(1.717 
2.  (i27.  770 

5.  148.  irjii 
.1.  si 2.  r.i 
5.9(19.  110 

6.  2(41.  S91 
(i.  64.1.  751 

1 ,  s»4i.  OS 
l.".«I.S2.1 

2.  3-27.  261 
2.  61 7.  ■2»4) 
2.81s.  83:4 
1.119,  71 S 
1.16:1.  .'k14 
1.20:4.994 
1.3i:<.  161 
1,370.947 

2.672.914 

2.  949.  .394 

:<.  (Mi.(it4i 

3.  .38(1. 923 
3.510,711 
2.202.411 
;4,  O.V>,  499 
3,  141.0.1.3 
:i,  462,013 
3.  7S2.  39(i 

3.  774.  2K1 

4.  114.  3(i1 
4,  379.  4S9 

4.  9111.  :495 

5.  109.  738 

6.  377.  70.1 

7.  141.070 

7.  ;9i3.  39S 
7.91M.061 

8.  316.  228 
1.0.'rf>.  8X7 
1.141.3.18 
1,1.19.2.19 
1.3(Ki.  516 
l,:47:i,838 

ll.(4((i.  .'^12 
12,342,909 

12,  6s:j,  K.',S 

13,  'Hy  512 

14,  787, 642 
911,7.11 

1.000,7.37 
1,024,226 
l.i:«,K91 
1,214,746 

1,009.611 
l,1i:i.  4>4> 

1,  r>,  4:48 

1,249,  ls4 
l,306,(i:4» 
3, 68 1,. 178 
3.  792.  S«41 

3.  720.  6.12 
4,0:48.  (4M 

4.  3(M.  4(>3 
4,  2:40.  229 
4.4S7.  427 
4,  52(1.  717 
4,  MM.  662 
5,281,009 

2.016.910 
2, 032,  777 
2,161.814 
2, 4 1  :i,  962 

2,  .'411.736 
2,.340,4.'k1 
2, 635,  726 
2, 688. 636 
2,976.944 
3,143.607 
.3,479,316 

3,  72:1,  497 
3,939,018 
4,1.19.336 
4, 530, 834 


».H..  225 
4I.N4I 
44.  ?JI 
32.  19(1 
:«.  -39 
17.S'o 
20.899 
2U.63K 
19.  495 
Is  llti 
■J>.<  i27 
31 .  1 12 
27.  424 
29.  7(4) 
34,249 

21.617 
2:4. 9(15 
22.  7S4 
19.258 
2(1.  247 
24.36S 
:i3.  145 
3S.  .IMi 
31,133 

:«i,  80(1 

26.  7K1 

17.049 

17.  l.'sl 

11,149 

11,200 

11,32.1 

12.615 

9. 073 

8.47h 

9,295 

2,  216 
:i,  277 
.1.  473 
4.749 
4,9IKI 
7, 673 
7,411 
7,  616 
8,695 
7,301 
A.  I.'i6 
2,640 
2.824 
2,213 
2,946 
2.(i88 

2.  s:4i 

1,2.19 
1,296 
1,674 
11,447 
11.3X4 
Kl.  2IM 
10.261 
10.  200 
81,  785 
77,746 
79,148 
79,936 
83, 4.12 

12,  .170 

13,  yx\ 
17, 249 
12,494 
11,916 

2.973 

3,414 

3,015 

2, 370 

2,682 

22,022 

18.903 

20,229 

16,915 

18,840 

3~3 

282 

.162 

743 

1,189 

16,  ,V)2 
17,680 

14,  875 
13. 149 

9,3M 

22,313 

26, 176 

30,174 

21,921 

21,698 

4,862 

3,746 

4,477 

3,725 

3,818 


Kaw  fiKiil.*;  I  nuM|ii'ii,f 


$13,  I.Mi 
13.  Kit 
14.914 
17.  7M 
16.  6.',9 
10.  lios 
ll.(i'.»1 
13.717 
14.240 
1.1.262 
4.416 
9.  :42(i 

10.  .V,2 

11.  129 

10,  .179 

Kl,  710 

9,  .173 

9.  SIHI 

9.  (Cli 

9.74(1 

25.3.'w 

27. 176 

■2K.  4.14 

28,  (i.10 

28.  (410 

5.  578 
9,  (M5 

10.9(4) 

11.337 

12,800 

283 

(.79 

763 

991 

1,007 

17.a3l 
1.1.  S88 
ls.3«i0 
17.336 
16. 000 
17.93:4 
211.  (MM 
21.S71 
23.S67 
22.  (122 

12,  513 

13,  406 

14,  ,334 
13.93.1 
14,118 
27,  370 
■27,  212 
26,  83.1 
29,3(M 
28,822 

6.  295 
6,  ,'4J2 
6,  678 
7,022 
7, 000 

48,  WM 
,14,  .'iSS 
.Ki.  374 
TfJ.  42<i 
.19.8:43 
4,671 

4, 6:u 
4,  .1.13 
.1,  810 
C,818 

5,320 
6,037 
6,  510 
6,499 
6,763 

23,  HW, 
24,4(>9 

24,  344 
26,514 
27,008 

9,3.14. 
9. 34<> 
9.718 
9,783 
11,000 

11,275 

10,068 

8,988 

9,  792 

9,  792 

14,941 

14,631 

14, 709 

15,349 

15,860 

10,113 

9,856 

9,647 

9,W7 

9.730 


?:<.i.  (i.14 

45.  («S0 
43.  S<I9 
.■4i.  S.'4I 
45.  396 
.M.  .175 
."4.  729 
•1t«.  362 
(41.  (4>4 
64.SI1 
4.1.021 
(i4.  (4i1 

.'19.  osi; 
73.  .M4 
(M.  7.10 

:47. 3;jo 

38, 270 

40. 47s 

43.436 

45. 9;4«i 

1«4(.  673 

l.'i(i,2l3 

1(41.  9.14 

176.  .194 

17:4.392 

63. 971 

71.380 

7«i.  465 

85,  727 

82.  OIK) 

:K.  .'1.18 

'Xi.  966 

36.377 

34.972 

35,54U 

82,486 

9,1, 139 

71.  two 

83.207 

9.1, 000 

99,  7,12 

111.4,15 

127,8.14 

121,828 

122,824 

KM.  870 

98.931 

95.  .120 

106,  l(i7 

109,917 

32.768 

316.  9(k1 

3C3.8>>I 

401,:459 

488,616 

1:4. 246 

15. 492 

Ki,  440 

1.1,638 

18,140 

326.871 

283,888 

:4(4),  459 

:424, 071 

317,990 

30, 074 

29,  1,12 

28.737 

:«).  989 

30,924 

24.563 

22,356 

20.  5«) 

21,68.1 

21,7.14 

1.14.117 

1,19.4,12 

162.154 

164. 670 

174,717 

101,7.16 

108,348 

106,036 

128,  529 

134,891 

45,  5.12 

49, 0.1:4 

50,036 

50,831 

50,232 

92,068 

98,914 

9«>,931 

104.381 

105,  218 

101, 005 

95,332 

95,308 

ftl.439 

102,096 


♦22.1.  OM 
219.  717 
2i:<.  |(i9 
203.  76:4 

2(r..  liKs 

196.  (KiJ 
19(,.  1.17 
INi.  7S7 
1H3.  2(i:4 
189.009 
127.  s!io 
129.  S95 
130. 913 
1-2S.  4;i1 
133,791; 

118.  3.11 
114.  .127 
114.7:48 
114.  ,121 
114.  7ss 
.VU.335 
.177.111 
.182.  HA 
.173.  441 
.192. 962 
144,.  444 
142. 6«i.1 
]92,S(i« 
187.  s73 
190.900 
.'18.039 
61.412 

62.  7»i9 

63,  7.10 
70,738 

178, 128 

17,1,  ,')68 

181,673 

191,798 

208,000 

129.  SS.1 

191.744 

211.9.12 

228.065 

217.  493 

.'M3. 073 

.126.3(41 

.147.  278 

,'M4.308 

,166.  h;4.1 

)i75.  238 

(4i1.  4.12 

699,461 

684,010 

698.441 

84,078 

K4,  8(i3 

75,  472 

76,340 

8.1,089 

957,  9,14 

894,344) 

890,617 

871,. 199 

878,115 

6.1.  766 

»i5. 084 

68.233 

72.  7(il 

72,934 

66.394 

(4i,946 

66,230 

70,  3-26 

74,  291 

279,275 

r.7,  451 

2.16,  ,Ki9 

262.285 

28:4,027 

.149,414 

51S,  197 

520,  8S3 

.136,  778 

514,  802 

121,909 
128,770 
137, 971 
139,629 
140,92«J 
16.1,712 
168, 173 
176,  490 
184,277 
190,727 
506.421 
428, 321 
423, 905 
435,  779 
421,442 


»113.  .'4Ki 

i:4<i.  412 

14:4. -291! 

137.421 

127.6(1.1 

9.1,  779 

IO«.0I2 

110.493 

1-22.  ss;{ 

130.000 

fi7,  .1-4 

76.41.1 

74.51S 

S4.  S87 

90.  s20 

62.1(41- 

•ih.  603 

70.  'iS2 

85,  576 

S4.  9l4i 

77,56(1 

105, 94.2 

110,281 

I44i,744i 

l(4),9tlO 

69.  437 

87,  42.1 

107.  289 

95,  .120 

97. 312 

31.142 

.31,749 

:jo,  32:4 

2i»,  97s 
30,10 

5)8,83.1 

103.  716 
10l.9(i4 

97.  .187 
KIO.  KM 
.'•2. 000 
117,055 
129,133 
13S.  0,16 
12(i.  4i4i5 
39.  1S3 
.36,509 
44  i,  3841 
)4»,  769 
.'rf<,838 
62,  3.'w4 

104.  061 
129.344 
134.  590 
i;4Z031 

29,399 

31,913 

32.  420 

35,62.1 

39.1.18 

261.690 

241.662 

243.884 

260.  9.10 

270.  66(i 

19.  674 

21,998 

21,564 

26,8:42 

26.370 

27,295 

:40, 0.10 

31.115 

41.  629 

36.  7.12 

13.1.  9.14) 

115..'k,12 

lll.:451 

1-29.  :497 

147.  2:42 

Ki,  773 

28.  179 

45.  344 
(41.311 
69,  73.1 

129. 161 
118,697 
107, 749 
129,  .'i,'* 
126,474 
118,489 
10:4,044 

94.182 
120, 607 
112,769 

■27,9S1 

46,  431 
,14,  1.15 
(k3,34S 
ta.  4.12 


M<>.l<:il 

and  'ii-Uril 

supplies 


*4>4.  sai 

62.  47s 

71:4:44 

(iy  131 

<»..  219 

123.  \*A 

12(1.  (i94 

1 13.  235 

IKi.Otil 

lis.  00(1 

4S.  .>1 

44i.a«l 

4:1.412 

4.1.  SI2 

:*,  512 

.'*.  JOO 

4a.  716 

61.999 

62.  664i 

(is.  024 

S4.  .159 

92.  774 

110.471 

13.1.  .114 

14.1.  4:46 

27,  SI  7 
37,  444 
.v.,  632 
,14, 8(4i 
.17,  -200 
24,065 
24,  420 
ai.  703 
•27. 084i 
25,964 

81,0.12 

si.  980 

100.  492 

101.942 

87.(44) 

.1.1.  (1(4) 

ia6.2»i7 

12.1.  ss2 

rj8.:4.i4 

J09.  764) 
3.1,  4.1»i 
82.985 
62.  Ill 
t4i,  821 
69,760 
:44.292 
67,  18S 
81,977 
85,524 

111,484 
24.  710 
2.1.033 
2.1.  267 

28.  185 
29.483 

272.  313 

303.286 

333.950 

:43s.  820 

320.410 

8.328 

13,  7(4) 

!S,.366 

2:4.  0.19 

26,  951 

21,937 

21.597 

'ii.  803 

22,691 

2:1,5.18 

9(i.  574) 

KM.  422 

9.1.318 

KM.  1:44 

111. -22.1 

34,754 

.Ki.  749 

6:1.  S24 

TA. :«« 

58, 925 

61,210 
.19,  :i9() 

4M,  379 
4(5, 6,').1 
6.1, 191 

8(i,  .ia3 

90,  8.19 
92,  ,1:12 
98,  ,136 
9(1,  r.91 
17,  708 
47,227 
4kl.  037 
48,(419 
ti9,  989 


.As'ict 

aifillisi- 

lii>iis 


Cost  per 

tuiticix 
■  li.scliartzu  I 


r29. 185 
.12. 122 
30.813 
34.  l.'.H 
•29. 272 
:43,  99(1 
3.1.  996 
•26.912 
•2:1.  .'MO 
40.0141 
12.  .isl 

9.s:i7 

•27.(411 
19.  147 
10.2I4-. 

2<i.  114 
19.  S.-,3 
•20.093 
14,.19h 
10.  I4III 
4i2.  125 
92.  (i84 
69,3.18 
74.174- 
2o.U)0 
3-2.984 
38. 159 
49.  562 
70,3.19 
18. 200 
77,818 
25.648 
1.1.722 
12, 4B5 
6,766 

42.022 

30. 374 

09.063 

30.730 

19.  (M6 

127. 207 

73. 1 1 3 

29,63S 

48,  7.15 

24.  492 

73.09S 

132,908 

178,985 

62,890 

7Z032 

196.  274 

17.1,  625 

108.609 

120,  810 

20,021 

31, 187 

20,467 

12.142 

23,291 

2:4.  490 

463,  54M 

293,549 

149,  4.19 

194.869 

199,144 

16.077 

29.  4.16 

16. 097 

39.762 

1.380 

62.344 

22.  ,174 

•    1-2.485 

24.  751 

7,447 

70,  7(M 

48,336 

42,  52:4 

78,  86,1 

11,342 

94.892 

77.7,19 

111.019 

100,024 

36,800 

29,058 
24,  .VM 
56,  .100 
20,502 
16. 371 
39,  210 
32, 803 
.'M.  873 
31,2.17 
1 9,  .381 
68,609 
70,  276 
77,  726 
102,  2-24 
122,247 


»7)-i2 
8.19 
877 

s."l 
an 

(«.'Ci 
67.) 
4i.13 
7|(. 
7..:i 

919 
9011 
Sl.l 
9sl 
9.-.I 

.MS 

.'M7 

7(11 

H64 

(iVi 

1.391) 

1.37s 

2.  S7(i 

2,»M2 

2,  1:4*.) 
576 
629 
70S 
771 

I.O.'kI 
624 
623 
«i29 
743 
781 

.MO 
.147 
.199 
7:42 
802 
9Tii 
897 
8-211 
902 
9.1.1 

3.  H37 

3.  2S1 

4.  52SI 

5.  215 
5.87(1 
4^  9Ck1 
7.  i:«i 
8,293 
9, 3,'4; 

11,  1:44 
611 
4i74 
(i.'4) 
766 
806 

1.  •2:ti 

1,314 
1,392 
I,  431 

l,.i:ii 
577 
524 
.134 

7s:i 

716 

715 

7,Ki 
76.1 

ai7 

1, 1-21 


14.137 

14 

.7:48 

14 

,9«9 

K 

.  4.1'i 

Is 

,  44).-. 

482 

.lai 

.1S9 

.14'! 

.Vi9 

827 

781 

7SS 

9IH 

ms 

10 

,i.'^i 

i;i. 

:490 

11, 

a« 

12, 

St5 

14. 

138 

7914 
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.  ' 

AV/  rosf  o/  operation  of  VA  ho»pilal.*,  fiscal  y^ars  Ifioo- 

-59 — Con 

tiiiiifd 

K 

viiienLs  0'  c<>.<t 

Fiscal 
year 

('i.-t  mT 

Hospital 

Salnrl<>s  of 

Put  lent 

Coiiinumi- 

i>rux!>  Mui 

.\:e.liial ' 

AHi'i-t 

|..i  .•  ,1 

«ilMluU-..Ci 

Total 

itJiI 

lru\il 

r    .111    U.N 

nilitic- 

Raw  foods 

II.C  •IllliC.' 

iii'l  <!<■  il  il 
»i«J>|ilii-.-» 

ar-iulsj. 
Iloui* 

Kuiisiis; 

Tojitka  (NT) 

l'J.S5 

ID.V. 

$0.  2.'.2.  O.W 

ti,  .'.Id.,   IIH 

$.V342.  311 

.■). 'K»"..  lis 

J  IS.  1.'.0 
1.1.  M:t7 

121    419 
•A\.  970 

»i->2.  HI 

va.  ysi, 

3.11. -271 

'.7i-.  7'; I 

7  4.4.11 

t.v..  ■  ... 

.I.'..  M-. 

»22.  90'-. 
41.II.-3 

»i  s:i 

-.',014 

11C.7 

ti,  .s7>..  m5 

5.  IV.I.>.  I.S., 

21.  IIKI 

21.  2>»4 

i.«.  2-0 

XM.  177 

97.  :»-i'.i 

.1I.I..II 

i-».  ity.' 

X.MU'i 

1'J.W 

li.  M»J.  '.MU 

3.  y;  j.  Mi.i 

14.  9".i.l 

2I.IVI 

liif.  s|<.( 

X'.i.  .112 

92.  247 

.M.o:». 

12. 'ils 

2.  I<i7 

l',I.W 

<i.  7;»..  717 

.-..IIII.!"-. 

1.1.  IM'.I 

21  l^7 

lly.999 

:i-.'o  'H 1 

111  1.9  .1 

.1". '.XI 

1.072 

•J.  7«! 

Wa«lsworth  (CM.  A  S.) 

I'LVI 
I'.'Ml 

4.  1 47.  V!M 
4. .«».  I«l 

3.  4-2:4.  121 

3.«J0  711 

If..  1177 
13.  W..1 

12.f..i: 

1-2.  y.v\ 

I.I.MVs 
70.011 

2Hl   142 
2>1   311 

93  SMI 
81.  11^2 

l.-J.  1  IS 
Nl.  7U 

K4.  iSt 
79.  nU 

1.  I0< 
1.242 

I'.<.'>7 

4.  40t.  tvts 

3.1. II.  .V,7 

11.. VU 

12.  -:f.2 

f<l.  sll 

-2S.I.  ;i7 

91.  l-i-l 

SI.  s»,7 

7\s;j| 

1.  1.1  • 

I^M 

4. 1)7ii.  •,!79 

3.  '.'.'y  ir>7 

9.  2.''. 

13    I'JI 

r*\.  rJi 

•!f:   1.S 

llii  nil 

•  '1.  o.v 

7'.'  .1'"M 

l.:i«i 

i;t.'>9 

.VIUili.  1114 

4.  i<'->.  --^y 

K.  fiH.1 

1  1.  9.'1 

81  2iit; 

300  III 

l-M   I'll 

01   s|7 

♦12.  "19 

1.1.12 

Wichita  (tl.M.  4  .S  ) 

rai 

l.tHt.  S79 

I.  aci.  !•.«• 

20.  »^^l 

:.  ii.'7 

AS  MS 

9o.;«i 

;l•^  lit 

1'..  1... 

47. 0<  1 

<i>7 

r.(.T<i 

1.7-.'-.'.  «•» 

1.  41i.   IM 

2;<.  271 

1..  i.jt. 

40.  s>rj 

h»-..  3  v.) 

31.  071 

3 1 .  -J  1 7 

■.*>».  "J.1S 

774 

1.1.17 

1.  7.'Sii.  4as 

1.421.  4ut 

■      Is.  .I'.tC. 

s   17.-. 

:«i  (.liii 

HI.  1.  *1 

13  il7'< 

3s.  1  17 

:t4.  U% 

7- .9 

lU.W 

1.'J0^1MI 

1. 1.13  IMI 

1.1.  Ii<l 

7.  IKJ 

:4i.7iK 

8J  iOO 

37.  7s>. 

3.1. 31.7 

i;«.  »>9i 

Kll 

lJ5« 

l.'jrv41»5 

1.  07t  Oil 

I'i.  :*.•> 

9.  71" 

30.  7711 

bi  .i;.i 

3h.  7.1.1 

37.  •>.'»• 

Is.   'lllll 

875 

Kenlmky; 

J.c\ini;ti>n  (NP> 

"AV. 

3.  .V«.\,  Ml 

2.Wl.i.  IM 

2,h3.( 

9.117 

7\'«1 

3>'ii'..  24  J 

20. 1129 

23.11:; 

8« .  15« 

J.  .'4)1 

Il<.'t6 

i,  7iVI.  *ti:2 

3.IM1.  'r.'i 

2. 77s 

111.  i.h:i 

7.'.,ii2't 

•■UU.  I.-22 

41.2X1 

2'.,  313 

Wi,  7.13 

4.181 

i;t-7 

a.  >7-.;.  V2S 

3  iis-.i.  y.v. 

•A.s-2i 

li',  s:;'. 

S7.  :•!•.» 

3.17.  'S'l 

.1.-  r\ 

4'i.  .M". 

•  .7.  1.17 

:i,i2a 

1«.-.H 

4.  ISS.  Irt7 

a.  iMo.  yi'j 

3.IZ< 

1(1.  WW 

Illl.lilH 

auu.cMi 

7l,«.ll 

4<i. '  '• 

.11.. Ms 

5.  'ff* 

I'.I.VJ 

4.  4*>.  7S(I 

3.1*7  .'IS 

;».  Ill 

lO.WI'l 

V.l.'>>>s 

3<i7.  77s 

77.213 

.11.21s 

21.427 

.i,t.ii 

Louisville  (CM.  A  S.) 

lU.^ 

a,  4«u.  7»1 

2.  IVki,  l.'.IN 

32.143 

111.  X,^ 

Ui.  4.S7 

193. 2TJ 

llHI,  ll'i 

It.lut 

10.  oi:* 

.sj, 

lU.'.)} 

X  *:z\.  1  »o 

3,liO.'.  «il 

2s.  .ils 

19.  170 

71..V28 

1HK,I  !3 

lol.'.r.M 

1  s.  1  |y 

17,111 

8Al 

1W7 

3.  •-.;«).  irjs 

2,9;;h.'K{ 

23.  hill 

IS.  SJ7 

7«.  1.1^4 

1»S.  H.M 

UK',  v.*! 

77.7s| 

1.1.  IC  J 

947 

i;..-.H 

3.  •»r.'.  iiw 

.t.  Z'-'.-JIT 

»i.  ti*< 

Is.  i:<» 

to'..  litO 

l«»t.  l\X* 

U«l.  -jsil 

7s.  v.'i 

I'H,  .17  i 

<.<.V» 

U»-rtl 

4.  •"■^..'134 

3,  422.  4>.<'. 

29.  2.HI 

1<I.  tx»t 

h7,f«> 

1W.1.  yMi 

IOJ..MI 

7y.  l-.m 

l-,l*«. 

9i.7 

Oulwootl  (TD)  - 

lavi 

l.ltKi.llUf. 

I.i2a,ui6 

W4.  IhS 
'.C.'s.  21  > 

1..  I<.2 

.l.iC 

2.;t.i., 
2. 10.' 

13.-2'.«l 
12.  s  -.7 

7i..  iX"l 
71.771 

\0.». 
11,. 'wV. 

7,u*J 
12,  M.-. 

49,  3»«t 
39. 7M 

2.  7l)i| 

^^    (V  V     ••    ^^^F  ^vV        \     ■      •^  ^^^^■•■^w™^^^"—   »—          ^ 

2.  lllll 

I'W 

1,  li''..  ViS 

ii;i<i.  :2i' 

«•..  mm 

I.97H 

13.  '.rrj 

f.:.  119 

12.1114 

ll,:<-22 

•.■s,o-2<) 

•2. 279 

l'.-.8 

1.  •.•»•.:<,  ".(.V) 

I.DIH.  l.VJ 

fi,  144 

•i.{*w, 

11.  S.W 

**'.  7.17 

12.  '■■'•*> 

1-2, 31 -4 

•A.,  918 

2,  .V>7 

IU.iU 

1,  I52.ttii6 

MM.  Vk". 

.i,:«.i 

1.S4.' 

1.1.  IM 

V..«o» 

10,  .VV. 

11.24S 

^3.397 

'2,  MM 

LsoMtoiM- 

Alix:»n<lrla  (G.M.  4  3.^ 

10.15 

2.  S70. 03S 

2.  n.v«.  ^s." 

If.,  .^m 

0.  t.'lo 

48.  fiOf. 

171.  W. 

.'4.  t3< 

42.  7.17 

3f.,  14'. 

79.1 

IV."!*! 

3.  i.-y.  .V.M 

2.  .S.SO.  .M.'. 

IS.  Ill 

111.  7<«.1 

.11.911 

17f..iV41 

.19,  mi 

y.,1.11 

U,.  \<i 

M-.7 

1'J.17 

3.  lui.trji 

2.  .XI.  •.<■,•; 

IX.OJI 

lii.'<il 

.V».  7.i3 

17.1.  70-.I 

M.o;t2 

.17.  .197 

47,773 

971 

1U'J« 

3.  ;M:<.  U31 

2.S»»..  40s 

is.  Il- 

1( 1.  i.'.t.  ■ 

.1H.  ."..»2 

li.y.  MS 

•.1 . 1.s4 

.'•.!  711.1 

.M.1121 

922 

l-.t.Vt 

3,  43(1.  -sVl 

2,^77.  1  N.I 

ls. -•!'« 

111.  117 

.19.  f.vl 

1.14.  M*» 

73.  ;«ii. 

4-4.  J3H 

.'41. 73.1 

M)7 

Kiw  OiUuns  (O.M.  &  S.) 

IU.V1 

3.  .N7.  IWK 

2.e72.  112 

7.  s7il 

11,713 

Ki.  •.<■.« 

174,  r.M 

10.1.  -Jiio 

I.>.llll0 

21,110 

740 

I'.WW 

3.  4.M, »»« 

2.7>in,3l<* 

8.  »W.H 

1-2,210 

Rrt  H21 

lh3.  <st.1 

IIK.  4.'2 

7:«.  vm 

24,  s.".i 

79H 

l'>.',7 

3,  .'-.v..  Wl 

2.  MIN.  1)13 

8.  7i.-' 

li.:v.«. 

AU.  93y 

ls-2.31.. 

IJI. -2ll2 

7y.  .•'.•'. 

.17,  •<i7 

7.« 

|-.t.W 

3.  s.i».v;u 

3.073.  y.'.y 

7.<i2l 

I.'.3li7 

04.  fifsi 

ls7.r.'M 

l;W.  .Ms 

77.  li^.• 

•  M,K|tt 

Mill 

l>J.'>U 

4.tUJ,  4M) 

3,2?.I.«I2 

10,  4HI 

13.I»4H 

«.1.  W7 

l'.'2.  7i.U 

133.121 

7...S.U 

13,  .140 

h9.i 

Shrovi|>ort  (G.M.  A  ?.> 

l't.Vi 

l.lllV\t»S« 

I.TkUIIM 

21..  I..17 

13.  .lis 

SI.  s»-.l 

110.  :i<«i 

4.1.  .102 

.M.40II 

I.W7 

WO 

l'.t.")« 

2. 3?.».  mil 

l.'vS7.  114 

2H.  «|i". 

10.  iV. 

44.  7.V1 

111.73.1 

.M.M.I 

rc.  2.-J 

2.1,149 

Ml3 

i'.»:.7 

2,  .^('.^.  WH 

2.  lOO.  I.".li 

27.  Ai\ 

7.  o-.N 

4H.  .137 

147,  .'44 

,v.,yiy 

i.y.  740 

4)1,  7I.3 

1.73 

!«.> 

2.  '.<•».,  .H«7 

•1.  ;«4.  71.7 

2«.,  7i.7 

13,  -2S2 

&;i,  7-JU 

1141,114 

Ml.  4s4 

U.,749 

1*.  SJII 

7.-J 

la'iU 

3, 1).«».  •■..\3 

2.  .'.7ti,  J-'N 

27  7<iil 

13.,17.' 

ni.  Ill 

Ifift.  smi 

r4i. '.'17 

«-7.y«.7 

1 1,  l») 

HXi 

Maine;  Tosus  (NT) 

lilVi 

3.  i..l;l.  77S 

■  »  j^.Y*  '  ,i7 

21.227 

«>.  .Mil 

8.1.  -.'37 

2.1.1.  12.1 

liij.  I".' 

4.i.  2-2S 

2N778 

I4'7 

in.vi 

.1,  7U.\  K3» 

2!  W^!  7lvs 

19,i.|y 

111.  MIO 

120.  :«ii 

2»8.  f  4» 

W.  ins 

.11.  1 19 

••|.s12 

1.101 

Wt-'l 

4.  r.'s.fW7 

3.072.  u: 

17.  f'1<> 

12.7.il 

1.12.  If  .9 

2«s.  (J., 

W.  4.1.4 

7l.i».7 

14.\W1 

I.Mll 

lu.w 

1.4x4.  .Ml 

3.  4s;,  .'...1 

17,  411 

13,  Him 

12\4|H 

21.1.  .V* 

Ill's  72 » 

71.7iv1 

«7.I.I9 

l.Sirt 

1U6U 

4.  5(»7.  47« 

3.5.&.\4II 

17,  li2.1 

13,  M^l 

I3l.«t93 

I'.iy.  03.1 

Vi;ii9.« 

4vs.  iii 

30.279 

2.073 

lrlnrylan<): 

it;Utiiiicirc  (Til).. 

111.V1 

l',i.V, 

1.  7.W,  378 
1,<|.V.',I>37 

I,  47.1,  722 

1.  .'WI,  XV^ 

3,0?» 
»i,ll9H 

8.771 
10,  722 

2.1,  Win 
2i's  72:1 

122, '09 

iii.'.rii 

81,  4K. 
'■if',  \»*t 

1") 
2J.  .112 

1\7.1« 

»s  4i..1 

3.  MO 

^.'^•4 ■■■■■■"«*     \   ■    ■v/***^******^****^^*** 

■i.  JSil 

1'.».17 

l.Wv\tsW 

1.  !m,  373 

»-.,  :i.vi 

9,  77.1 

-2«.''H» 

1 13.371) 

4.1.  472 

;«».  118 

Us  till 

.1.11* 

ItiM 

2,  121.  U80 

1,  770,  724 

2.  •»»7 

10,  J •^ 

27, 9f.2 

111.14*. 

37, 1.22 

28.  34s 

2is9n:i 

3.01'A 

I'^.TO 

2,JI'.'.  Ill 

1,  VtMislt 

2.  100 

H',  2M 

-2S,  4firt 

113.211 

37.  -2<i7 

3l,.'r4l 

7,1128 

2.390 

Fort  llowiird  (O.M.  A  S.) 

1".».'4 

2. 7.S4,  .■12;« 

2.  27.i,  77y 

3,3.1 

1.,  .13  . 

4.1,  37s 

1M.9IS 

K'sl.-'J 

.Vi.  37.1 

71, 1.'..1 

720 

iw.v; 

2,  HSI'.,  »i|li 

2.  :C'7.  rtl) 

3.211 

7.  ail 

.M,  .l.'l 

1.11.  77ti 

Ui,  3  v. 

.17.  911.1 

74.  91.1 

777 

li«7 

2,  IH  1.443 

2.  Ut.".  :i7ii 

.\VV1 

h.  10.1 

41.,  210 

141.778 

ri,  jMS 

,11, 1 J7 

Ittl,  OlS 

VI 4 

1  '.).'>S 

3..M\.W4 

2.  7IN\  3y,-. 

4,  o«l 

S.  S7s 

.V.  sji; 

14-1,4111 

»'*^  1 27 

.17.  1 10 

74,  171 

1, 012 

IH.\U 

3,271.231 

2.7M.l.lf. 

;t,9i-. 

9.  :«i| 

.19.  7Ht. 

l;i.1.sl3 

••7,  If.".* 

.17.  ie2 

18.944 

1.042 

IVrry  Polnl  (NP)  « 

lnw 
1«.%7 

fi.l.V..741 

IV.  .vvv  ■.««» 

4. 77y,  lyH 

4.  H24.  U\X 

7.070 
•i.m3 

If..  4117 
1.1.9:17 

.M,  :«Ni 
M,  .i:«i 

M7,  r*\\ 

9»i.  'iM\ 
ll.'sirJ2 

Wl.  M.I 
121.  yt^i 

110.7V. 
121.  .UlI 

1.7lii 

l.flM 

IU.V1 

«v»ili<i,J.M 

\  23 1. 1'.'-..'. 

:i,  7.S. 

17.  S73 

.i;i.  Hwi 

M.V  WO 

94,  811 

87,  \n 

lli2,«.'4l 

•2,  '.'sH 

U»5W 

6,  !«7i»,  700 

.\  .177.  rs'.7 

3.907 

Is.  ir.>7 

.14.790 

Mft.4W3 

1-2-2,  479 

fril.'.32 

42,  '.CVl 

2.4!«»» 

MiMwrhiiictK- 

Do  lfor.1  I.N  P) 

pill 

.M30.fi.V| 

3.  W-s.  M.-^ 

11*> 

13  Sl-,1 

K.I.  049 

614. 088 

31.St2 

Wi,  249 

R.M2 

8.0W 

r*i« 

K  *.'v'..  743 

4.;il).V33o 

l.ni 

1.1,l».2 

1,19.  I.itt 

63K.IU3 

4»i.  (v« 

fi4,  rw 

Vi,  8,11 

7,  4-2« 

VJ'Sl 

5.  &.M.  *M 

4.3t.2.2M 

v. 

14.3.1s 

171-..  r*vi 

KM.  2-.M 

49, 4;r. 

111.  I.I7 

1M31 

S.I.IH 

\y* 

ti.  IW.  7l>l> 

4.  H:rt.  NJH 

210 

1,i.il;2 

iNi.  ;t« 

»44»i.  \M\ 

8l,(vlll 

9-2,017 

fi.1,  !f7« 

ll,<i-22 

>«•'» 

fi.  I'Oi.  KI.S 

S,17I..M2 

.'  .1 

10.  ■-•ii 

I'O    s,«l 

»..:.  <»>.i 

h7,yil 

no,  .i7f. 

41.417 

11.1121 

])o>t(>n  (O.M.  A  ?.) 

law 

lit.w 

8,  m\  laii 

J»  II.-.  4W 

7,(K?7.  179 
7.  473.  ii>>.'> 

ai.H'1,1 

19  •.'III 

42,  4-.';i 

42.  .11"' 

2.19,  3«0 
2.M,M<l 

4,-1.1.  K9.1 
42-2. 1»«l 

Zll,  4-2 
221.  VsO 

22.1.317 

77,272 

72.  3'« 

Ukl 

7  III 

1U.'.7 

9.  173.Wv'i 

7..WKII2 

\i.t*A 

44.4:2 

a.11.472 

421.  2.V. 

2:43  719 

-2;^.  ;^7 

31.976 

t:^ 

Ill.'.H 

11. '.r>t.  i:«i 

8.  302.  4.'<-. 

14.211 

4.1.  221 

ai.i.wrfi 

4.34.  2.1s 

2.12.  ••"9 

3'    .3.». 

;4s.  tty2 

?•» 

i',r.u 

III,  4IS.  74li 

8.  7.%.  3-1 

1.1.  2M 

4»i,  *■> 

»««.  K76 

44-A  X9K 

W1..-i-01 

3<'l.9.*i 

21.  .1.14 

8«l 

Birnkton  (NP) 

1  <•.'..'! 

4.  ISL'.o-M 

3. 1  .'■-•.  s;»i 

|sy 

1.1.-2.19 

I2:i.:rj2 

27l.li.''» 

3.1.1171 

30,  u.r> 

3ls  '.tlB 

1.31U 

mvi 

5.  l;«i..  HI 

4.  IK'.,  71.4 

311 

17.0lh 

14.-«.045 

3;m.  i.'.y 

0,1. 97.1 

r.i,i..-2 

f.y.  9.'si 

2.  5-2S 

n<.-.7 

,V4<i2.i;44 

4.  ;<•*.  .17.1 

LIU"*'. 

18.  -2.'.0 

1.14.  IK  J 

.3.'.-t.  :!.:i 

99.  .•<..2 

(.1.1  If. 

f..!.  f.7.1 

3,7<« 

l".t.W 

fi  JiU.  4.V. 

5.  aiM.  H.V. 

971. 

IH.  325 

144. 129 

3.17. 9.S11 

128.  701 

I'm.  .is9 

41.112 

«,  »« 

l:i:.u 

«.r..-i.77« 

6,  747.  ;'.S7 

m.l 

I'lUIII 

13'.'.  y:t2 

3.1.1.  vW 

121.411'.) 

.'*.  •i;9 

n.fi9 

6,7X1 

^(>rtli;iiii|>(on  (N"P)..„ 

ll'V. 

3.  :«<i.  7W 

2.  li.'.3.  H-M 

:iii 

»i.  H'JI 

lI2.-2«-L.1 

3»i7,  II.1 

3s.  is.i 

22.  ONI 

31.4.11 

7.01,1 

I'.».V. 

3.  .Mvl.  440 

2.  H7S.  yoi) 

:fii 

7.  1  If. 

114.11-.^ 

35l.f*.2 

4.1.  SW. 

4l.;m'.i 

2;s  4'M 

K041 

I>».'i7 

3.  Ill  I.  1  fill 

2,  90S,  u\c 

31 » 

7.071 

I-.I^.V.! 

349.  •2>i8 

4<l.  209 

44.0O.1 

;i9, 4:0 

fi,  .179 

\\M 

3.  Wti,  2.';« 

3,  IS2.'-..-4 

nil 

7.701 

ll\482 

31-J.  lliH 

44.  ;im 

41.  \:» 

1.0. 12.1 

7, 7.'.H 

1".<.VJ 

4. 17H..',2f, 

3  4:«i.  14.". 

::.v> 

8,  VM\ 

121.984 

:i7f..  11.1 

4I..31I 

47.  3.19 

'2'».  892 

9,0-2» 

l:utl:>n.l  Height-  (TB) L 

l«:.-. 

2.  >*73.  4.-,y 

2.  :i"'J,  i".s 

2.  IVIJ 

9.  42.1 

S.S.  s..() 

::7<-.  "Ji 

70.  s<;| 

i-i 

5l,8If, 

4.1Ut 

l',.V> 

3.  ni)3  222 

2.  4  OV,  7ys 

2. 1.1.1 

9.fiR1 

91.471 

208.  xve, 

5-2,ll.s2 

52.  3.^ 

3i,inM 

3.  Ml 

Wu 

3,i>lo.  si;i 

2,  4.VJ  2.-I 

1.  470 

9,7f.5 

95,  l',>7 

-2.H».  1.17 

W.  8.".8 

M.  V.-i 

37.873 

:»,M4 

1U.\S 

3.313.074 

2,  722, 9.'*) 

1,.1I2 

10.004 

92.  974 

2.17.  480 

CH,  7:«i 

.'.li,  si  3 

r..i. :;:« 

4.3.11 

lW!t 

3.  30»i.  222 

2,  737. 1'.i'i 

1,60ft 

10.304 

9.1,  494 

-240,  r.l4 

M.  7SS 

54,  <*a 

3".».  746 

4.  :a 

Afichlenn: 

Ami  Xt\H)T  (0.^r.  A  S.) 

I'l.VI 

2.  444.  m<3 

1.  SS.-.  9:1.1 

32,  .V,4 

14,  788 

81),  710 

121,4.12 

S.1.  997 

91.081 

n.ft» 

873 

I'J.Vi 

3.  070.  XV, 

3.  400.  770 

4.1.  .173 

11^  liH 

81,  -282 

1.1.1.  ihy 

lih.hii3 

84,213 

28,749 

hHH 

I'.W 

3.  JIMi.  MA 

2,  .LW.  237 

42.27" 

16,447 

91,111 

102.  0O8 

92. 1.1 « 

89,  2<r2 

19.  7.19 

879 

lavj 

3,  201).  H44 

2,  r.4»i,  912 

31.  329 

irt.  .-ue 

96.849 

148,  :r2 

VA.  172 

8y,  yiis 

1.1,  3(-.3 

843 

l'.«9 

3. 442. 2:«; 

2.  791.  T« 

32.  000 

111  389 

Vn.HM, 

149.  30.1 

1(»7.  i:ii) 

97,  772 

10,  :487 

«W 

Buttle  Cn-ck  (NP) 

l'.»,V. 

5,  723.  249 

4.  4W..  MtN 

1,780 

lU,  IM 

VA.  mi 

r.s4. 3:47 

27.  .140 

48.  ti4iy 

131.  ,VCt 

4,970 

19M 

6,  0')2.  !»«•. 

4.  K4 1.992 

3.111-. 

9.9.13 

154.948 

£99.  ir>9 

31.  0.12 

.11,  '<Si 

1.1.1,  7-25 

3.046 

l!l.17 

0,  088.  t>02 

4,  H7I..  S-J.S 

1,  -270 

in,  142 

17-2.  .147 

CM).  974 

4.i.rji2 

f.2.  sll 

140.138 

.1.  U31 

, 

Ht.M 

ii.  HIM.  Kh 

.1.  .My.  '.ii-'t 

1,  .VVI 

10.  .171 

179.  34  « 

mvi.  908 

69.  .100 

.12.  IWI 

1-20.  829 

Ci 

c«            »          »  ._       1        ,    _  a.     t    ..  *    1    .11^ 

I.J.'.U 

7,  1S8.623 

5.  9ta.  381 

I,  80S 

10.  iif.:t 

in.  889 

6.19.  171 

74.506 

.'.-2.  3-2.1 

78.380 

(») 

1959 
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Hospital 

Fiscal 
year 

Klenicuts  of  c-o 

St 

Cost  per 

paiienr 

disiharpcl 

Total 

Salari««  of 

Patient 

Communl- 

Orues  and 

Mplioal 

As«<«t 

St:llT 

Iravpl 

(■ati(iii.>i 

I  tilitie.* 

Raw  foodii 

nic  lieiiiia^ 

and  denial 

ac<iuisi- 

supplies 

lions 

Mlrhi'-'iin— ContintiP-l 

l>Mrl"»ni  (O.M.  A  8.) 

19.1.1 

$.1.  2.18,  597 

$4.  .HiO.  779 

»13.2Wi 

$17,847 

>5f..  638 

$337,002 

$126.04.1 

$113,210 

$18.  .147 

$840 

195»> 

.1.8h7.  1.'* 

4.  hi  I.. 1<  si 

14.3KI 

18.1111 

51.943 

3.'kS.  675 

13f>.  416 

141.324 

.19.  3x4 

K.-44 

1*1.17 

f..  o:ji,  fk<7 

4. 9.11.  2't4 

1-2.337 

17.1," 

.18.  1125 

349.  736 

11.1.478 

131.243 

73.  946 

842 

19.'.8 

6,317,709 

5.  28.1.  41  w 

11.191 

17.712 

.iy.  173 

3.14.110 

196.  f.21 

13.1.  179 

68.249 

985 

Iron  Mountain  (O.M.  A  8.) 

I9.')9 

19.11 

fi,  fi09, 576 
1,211-2,  lUI 

.1.  .'.;48.  9''1 
9r/..  277 

11.9110 
1.1,  .'-^ 

17.  IW.!) 
8.  MO 

.19.  970 
5ll.lMNi 

3.14.  .1-26 
.19.  380 

201.  I'O 
23. 021 

13S.  9:91 
22.  !I96 

3.  200 

7, 8:19 

1.04S 
710 

19.'* 

1,.1.16.2«0 

I.2l7,77f. 

20.1.14 

8.  '.'.Kl 

5s.  oy2 

8S.  -233 

30.  ISh 

41.  IW 

13.  751 

609 

19.17 

I.li'fo.  207 

1.28.1.249 

IO.OK,1 

8.  sril 

.iy.  406 

91.390 

31.-2".12 

41.492 

3.1. 994 

724 

19,'* 

1.810.97.1 

1,4,'J*.  71f. 

2-2. 1 17 

8.  .'.yi. 

(i:i.  8(11 

9fi.  4sS 

41,318 

43.  •'8I-. 

16.317 

824 

_              .                            .  ^^      ^    M           M        #■•     % 

19.19 

1,89.'.,  143 

1..14s,fi24 

?2.  ;ftl.1 

8.  421 

64.  202 

9'.l.  615 

43.  tiM 

38.  ,103 

12.148 

730 

Saginaw  (G.M.  A  S.) 

19.15 

1,  2.V.I.  .'J»7 

I,();U,.'.2S 

7.  l'«2 

6.  928 

44, 1.27 

69.772 

34.037 

18.9<I8 

13. 1-20 

696 

1".'* 

1.4.'4I.07I1 

1.167.  229 

7,17K 

8,217 

47,  743 

82.SM 

34.  418 

-28.  2.12 

31 .  :442 

674 

19.17 

1.471..V7 

1.211I.S27 

6.  yf.s 

7.  .111 

49.  871 

84.074 

31.214 

•2"».  RSS 

16.  4:49 

k^ 

19.18 

i,6;a.-r22 

I.3:ts  ««>i 

.Ly..' 

7.  ^<s 

50,  471 

8s  :4tii 

34.  191 

26.  .I7y 

26.  04.1 

8H!I 

l9o9 

1.1^1,174 

1,4-Jii.  7u1 

6.  63»i 

7.514 

62,  Ot^' 

b4.  llw 

33,  9.12 

-213.  ».yi 

11.674 

1,  027 

Mlnnrwta: 

MiiuH-upolb  (O.M.  A?,) 

19.15 

fi,  638, 114 

.1,-18-2.738 

fi«'..  oi-.i 

2:«.f.i8 

1.17, 37,1 

.109,871 

192,  321 

1.18.277 

1.1.089 

s:i4 

I9'« 

7.1311,7.'* 

.1.  7SS.  3-J 

73.  2»iO 

211.  iiyf. 

216.  .194 

308,  423 

2112, 7:«l 

201. 371 

71.819 

828 

1917 

7. 30-i  182 

6,  in'..'.  Il7ii 

7,1.  31 B. 

2s.  Sll 

121.  S3;4 

311°.  (100 

2-22.  -275 

217.4X4 

3<i.  329 

846 

1«1K 

h.  lyy.  71.1 

7.  <i7y.  ivis 

8O.  424 

31.y42 

14-2.  iy3 

:42S.  (i'.)2 

201.334 

24:1.  2-9 

6.1.  syy 

674 

1919 

h,  Vui.  Ii40 

7,  34  1.  7y4 

70.  3011 

3;i.  2  3 

18S,  72:t 

327,  S02 

248, 31.4 

27:4,  (189 

32. 87.1 

.193 

gt.  Cloud  (NP) 

I9V1 

:i..171,74«i 

2.7:«.K28 

4,6-24 

2.  l.'T 

97,  m9 

4;i-J,<)9fi 

20,(V28 

.14.412 

44.  TM 

7,097 

I9'4-| 

3.81fi,344 

2,9li7,7KI 

4.111 

2.413 

104,  -298 

41,1.9,17 

22,867 

32. 6S7 

.19.  524 

7,800 

19.17 

4.011.341 

3.IK1,8l«i 

.1,637 

2.  21's 

in.i»7 

4«f.,9sf> 

4a  s|5 

31.  977 

79..V13 

17.  4y2 

ly-^^ 

4,  :«\fi»i 

3.  ,1-27.  JWI 

3,310 

2.  f.72 

11.1.314 

4i:<.wiy 

6<i,  .'^78 

3.-.  H14 

.1I.K30 

11.632 

yj:« 

4.  TTd.  49U 

3,  891.,  94.1 

3,9117 

3,  UfH) 

12.1,268 

420,  o:>4 

C6.3S» 

3.1,  S78 

12,060 

9,070 

MlHMppI: 

Blloxl  lO.M.  &  P.) 

I9.V1 

1..1»<.4<ili 

l.W.Vf 

9,3f.o 

.1,  I  If. 

7,379 

10.1,9fifi 

49, 3-26 

2:1, 479 

16,8. 342 

AM 

19.16 

1.  .17:1,  210 

1.2011.  71 A 

8,72«i 

7,4x4 

8,627 

10,1,846 

54,  ()l>7 

2.1.  :*'.5 

4l.li(W 

675 

1917 

1,  .1.19, 672 

I.2-.'7,71.1 

8,,19h 

7,744 

9. 451 

10-2,  106 

.18,  312 

29.  826 

42.792 

7,'>B 

lUlM 

1,6.1:4.  191 

1,127,  1  SI 

5,9^.3 

7.811 

10.  369 

90.606 

51,  KK2 

■27.  S78 

39.6119 

890 

I'j.y 

l,7oii,  H70 

1.312,W.'J 

KM" 

M7S 

11,449 

9:1,  162 

54,l.s3 

30.  ,198 

2».,  8li9 

941 

GulfiKjrt  (NP) 

ly.M 

3, 179. 226 

2,518,536 

9.442 

7,382 

33.  457 

3IV4,  208 

19, 2.16 

28.629 

31.033 

S,104 

iy,'.« 

3.  .VVl.  G98 

2,  707,  avi 

10,  2»-.9 

7,5iV4 

36,190 

339,908 

30.  6',i3 

32.  447 

154. 326 

8,516 

1957 

3.421.767 

2,8|s.,1iiy 

9,909 

8.540 

39,  .101 

28.1,688 

29.  y.'J 

2'.t.  f.ll 

4.1,  921 

1, 0.14 

i«sa 

3.719.  121 

3,06',i.  116 

7,096 

8.861 

4.1.863 

277,049 

61.  447 

3I.9H4 

46.5.15 

7.725 

lUi 

3.996.890 

8.  268. 007 

7, 645 

9.  175 

54.066 

287,039 

60.471 

:40.  960 

5.1. 994 

9,7.14 

Jat-k!ion  (0,M.  A  S.) 

19,1.1 

3.  ^9^  43.1 

Z671.9S4 

52.303 

13.  3S2 

59.782 

168,  701 

103.989 

94.2.10 

38,873 

620 

19.V. 

3,  444.  302 

2.  7K1,  3s,1 

SI.7N0 

13.  4S0 

61.33.1 

ir2.9C2 

95.  .121 

71.995 

68.216 

fiVi 

1957 

3.  4.19.  WS5 

2.  821,  0.'J 

.W.  88:4 

13.  4.12 

66.882 

172,  817 

103.313 

86.  f.22 

.18.978 

7.12 

MM 

3,721.6,18 

3.  07.1.  2,1s 

4-2.  4sy 

15,612 

84.727 

173.  777 

117.107 

9K.3W8 

33.  88S 

793 

Mliwnuri: 

ticxlsior  Sprlnfs  (TD)....„ 

i«a» 

3.962.299 

3,  32'.i,  7U8 

3^4y6 

15,612 

90,392 

178,280 

124.875 

92.536 

2,320 

800 

lav 

1.299.249 

1.018,829 

2,991 

3,971 

29,367 

09.490 

lil68 

9.198 

,V,  490 

3.856 

l«M 

1.321.099 

1.074.  72S 

3.  ;424 

3.704 

3-2,141 

91.. 105 

10,  8-28 

14.  av) 

33.  ,149 

3.300 

l»S7 

1.  279.  839 

1,  07;t.  CkI 

3,3:49 

3.  691 

32.491 

83.904 

11.  197 

13.  7.12 

21.391 

3.  007 

l«M 

I.  286.  .173 

l,09s,643 

2,214 

3,594 

32.912 

72.  213 

11372 

1.1.  6U9 

22.047 

9.823 

1919 

1,189,331 

99<i.983 

1.721 

3,419 

32.938 

60.014 

10,  524 

11.932 

96,  .129 

S.3(>3 

IcScnon  B«rr«ck5  (NP) 

19.15 

2, 411-k  873 

1,  893.  138 

4.742 

14.337 

6.1.  .167 

183.  r«J 

38,195 

40,472 

37.781 

2,3.14 

19.16 

Z994.024 

2. 3x1.  loy 

2.««3 

13,  775 

89.899 

206. 080 

55,660 

36.  ,125 

93.206 

2,824 

19,17 

3,  117,042 

2,  52.'\  9*4 

2,5»i7 

1.1.  940 

99.100 

206.  049 

42.9-26 

32,951 

53.0.19 

6,011 

19,18 

4.07.1.  .1U 

3.  349.  997 

6,2.17 

14.895 

135.  4<r2 

2.18,640 

52,834 

.1.1.709 

33,134 

2,184 

lyw 

4.  7i:i.  6,12 

.1.817.221 

.V773 

1.1.  110 

131.  146 

301.  7«l 

62,321 

.12.192 

8.1.  ,168 

2,1.18 

Kan««  City  (O.M,  A  S,) 

19,15 

S,  1.1a,  .179 

2.  461,  232 

14,894 

12,912 

53,843 

]f>3.  119 

109.480 

13-2,  r.88 

47.013 

633 

19,V» 

3,391,007 

2,  094.  361 

1.V4W9 

12,862 

62,464 

172,547 

101.  .186 

14.V  143 

4.V3U6 

1,128 

19,17 

3,  4711.  .184 

2,  799,  031 

19, 313 

12,  .110 

54.688 

177, 151 

114,357 

126,li48 

20.747 

711 

19,18 

3,732,274 

3,0.'sl.4.16 

13,194 

12.  442 

52.  381 

174, 123 

138,r.35 

13,V273 

17,072 

904 

19,19 

3,8sl,fill 

3,183,133 

1.V803 

12.589 

53,191 

181,158 

139.900 

148,284 

10.206 

807 

PoiJar  Bluff  (a,M,  A  8.).. 

19.V1 

1,0.14,23.1 

87.V  367 

9,69.1 

6,111 

28,448 

56,097 

27.336 

17,411 

K481 

440 

19.16 

I,  204.  104 

l.Oir,  906 

11.2>i3 

6,072 

27,386 

64,877 

33.089 

2-2,  f*J 

9.392 

4«->3 

19.17 

1.2I.VQ81 

1.020,00.1 

tt,8i'« 

^79l 

2N,877 

62,027 

34.12) 

22,  l«2 

12.222 

620 

IMS 

1.  .14H  .157 

1.113,613 

11,245 

5,781 

90,161 

63.417 

S7.9K3 

2.1,  481 

33,412 

015 

1M9 

1.3811.971 

1,171,9.19 

12,  IM 

.V804 

28,995 

e.\738 

97,  578 

2.V  102 

a,7»a 

651 

St,  Ix>uls  (G,M.  A  S.) 

IWU 

3. 3111,  9S.1 

2,  .186.  frf*0 

1\  2.14 

14,  120 

.12,849 

174,081 

108,288 

89,945 

44,714 

693 

19.16 

3,627.781 

2.  9.V^  Itil 

1\9,17 

14.  :i42 

5%  V<S 

184,363 

119,2110 

9-2.  166 

40.677 

6»9 

19.17 

3,6.1U.96K. 

2,  99-2,  .120 

Ifs  230 

14.:k.i 

57,  f^7 

190,397 

12*1.  .123 

KM,  no 

20.2.14 

604 

19.18 

4,351,812 

3, 63-2,  32.1 

16,790 

l.\  090 

60,627 

19.V20S 

126,411 

124,079 

28,586 

7.16 

Mont:in»- 

fort  Hafrinn  (O.M,  A  8.) 

I9M 

4.67ti.M0l> 

3,  9.VI.  490 

IN  459 

1\  149 

63.151 

19.1,990 

1301225 

l^^oos 

90^168 

7»S 

19.15 

19.16 

1.2.V1,M>2 
1,322,116 

«a,Mo 

I,ai4.oo8 

29,4.18 

29.  7ir2 

6,410 
.voiy 

23,249 
23,1.10 

67,405 
62.227 

42,089 
40,105 

2.1, 206 
27,  ,1-23 

14,600 

47,196 

603 

670 

19,17 

1,. 149,  495 

1.0611.  ISS 

2»i.345 

7, 6-25 

24,241 

66,111 

34.313 

26,170 

67,267 

6i->3 

1958 

1,431.806 

1.1.19,763 

28,241 

6.S1.1 

23.323 

68,  510 

39,410 

27,9,19 

S.V910 

7.10 

19!W 

1,  .V1^  496 

l,243,ri8 

27,  4X) 

6. 3s«l 

32.706 

65. 975 

95,  .107 

2.1,760 

43,745 

HM 

MUcs  Ctty  (G.M.  A  8J 

19.13 
19,16 

flfl6.175 
6H6.S77 

51.1,996 
&4\837 

7,2.17 
6,  .1.18 

8.979 
3.874 

34.160 
3:4,7-28 

3.1,187 

90,  204 

0,936 
9,749 

7,315 
7,969 

8,880 
4,951) 

827 

604 

19,17 

003,827 

5.12.  .146 

7.0.13 

3.719 

29,200 

29.618 

10,  Z« 

9.143 

11.878 

6(k1 

19SS 

746,461 

621,896 

^4I6 

8, 8-26 

28.936 

2N,S05 

I2.ais 

8,574 

l,S15 

679 

1950 

794.323 

65.M71 

5,825 

3,843 

29,214 

27.465 

12,334 

10,423 

10.641 

670 

NebnLtka: 

Grand  IsUad  (O.M.  A  S.) 

1955 
19.141 

059,457 
1,012.768 

792.004 
84.VS26 

10,448 

8,947 

6.906 
6,853 

25,878 
27,693 

44,615 
42,732 

19.  .W6 
18,760 

14.232 
1.1.668 

1..102 
4,873 

631 
6.18 

1957 

1,240,676 

990,592 

8,9.18 

7, 4:44 

26,684 

61,075 

22.638 

20.315 

43.5.12 

622 

19.18 

1,371,470 

l,l.Vi,S09 

K3-2»i 

7,  710 

28,378 

67,  .109 

26.866 

24. 056 

7,990 

829 

19SV 

1,443,828 

1,219,607 

9,214 

7,709 

29,036 

68.622 

27,844 

23.832 

6,175 

707 

Lincoln  (G.M,  A  S.) 

1955 
1956 

l,606.ai4 
1,630,571 

1,S»<,894 
1.364,006 

6.977 
7.  .182 

6,9-20 
6,658 

90,0.14 
90,961 

84,781 
78,226 

50,.'tf<2 
47,313 

49, 671 
44.711 

17,  748 
21,486 

796 

775 

1957 

1.092,756 

l,38iV025 

9,277 

4,985 

28,817 

82,719 

49,024 

49,978 

38,961 

039 

19.18 

1.90.1,527 

1,  57U,  430 

7,897 

5,905 

32.097 

88,047 

67,004 

44.885 

48,154 

886 

HUiO 

2,047  422 

1.711,212 

7,927 

6,334 

32,533 

92,329 

63,  .170 

42.304 

89, 875 

1.005 

Omaha  (G.M.  A  8.) 

195.1 
19.W 

2.782,540 
2,929,  479 

2.  247,  451 
2,  411,. 123 

8,308 
Nlll 

l.\435 
12,939 

73,  .1.19 
61,999 

1.18,879 
153,073 

61.065 
82,621 

3fv.184 
69.711 

38,909 
12.550 

765 
738 

19S7 

2,971.687 

2,388,339 

7,759 

12,699 

68,  WO 

161,764 

88,379 

76,643 

61,671 

7tt 

1958 

3,281,534 

2,674.526 

6,409 

13,290 

68,219 

164,461 

7S.540 

88,422 

613(M 

701 

19S0 

8,«2.aao 

2,824,482 

6,492 

13,265 

66,600 

1A081 

04,389 

71,331 

11,639 

823 

7916 
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Elements  of  cost 

* 

Fiscal 

Cost  per 

Hoopltai 

patient 

yeitr 

Saliirios  of 

Patient 

Comniiini- 

Drugs  and 

Me.  Ileal 

Asset 

dlscbarged 

Total 

staff 

Iravel 

c-ut  iun.<i 

UtllltlC-s 

Raw  rood.> 

modlrliMW 

and  dental 
■Upplics 

ar(|Ulsl- 

UODS 

Vi.jjojli'   ftono  UI.M.  it  6.^.. ....... 

19.^; 

tl.  (KM,  ?«l 
1,  114,769 

$751.72:1 
Vl't.  924 

*«.  713 

8.  ,56;j 

$6,712 
6,  776 

$2.5,  S«2 
26.62»i 

$61.. ^'r2 

(>3.  141 

43.692 

$.KI,  f.93 
31.115 

$iao2c 

1.M33 

$AK3 

.^^;v*Wlil,    I**!**'  \x»,*  ••  «•    '^t/......... 

615 

1957 

I,2i4.  116 

87(1,  942 

8,3.53 

6.419 

26,  'A'4 

(.7.719 

4.5,  742 

:«),  8?2 

31.  70S 

743 

m-IN 

I,:M4I,391 

\,»1\.V*^ 

8.492 

6.411 

•28,1,52 

«>4,  a» 

:»7. 49:1 

29,  7,V. 

26.357 

7W 

IS.'iU 

1.417,738 

I,  i;«.  7H8 

8.'2C^1 

6.494 

24.  (>77 

69,  894 

.-18.  '^27 

2H,  180 

8,.V.5 

UO 

New  Hain|>shirp:  M;ui<lwster  (O.M.  & 

lU-M 

I,  13^«67 

Vl\  «ww 

W.  X£i 

7.347 

•27.  447 

,'>4,  44l,-< 

.-1.5.  761 

27,  m' 

2.V941 

«Ml 

S.). 

I9.S« 

1,  176,  «HM 

9.541.  .V<2 

3.  h«^l 

6,  49r, 

:«t.  362 

,54.  NW 

:J7.  916 

■2\  (170 

9^234 

•73 

1957 

l,219,43«l 

9«;i.  197 

3, (III) 

•i,.527 

:o.  -j>«'i 

.54,314 

:W,  ,529 

'27.  .V« 

2,042 

7MI 

lU-SM 

1,278,122 

i.(r..M2o 

•2,  H.54 

6,  572 

31,78.5 

.VJ.  ,S62 

3^,9-22 

'26,  845 

.\7,52 

H36 

19.'-|9 

1,  34.5,  319 

1,  13('>,  962 

-2.884 

6,2:17 

3-2,715 

51,042 

33,886 

2.5,052 

0,708 

886 

New  Jersey: 

Eust  OnvMtt  (O.M.  A  S.) 

19.55 

5,177.4.10 

4.  174.  993 

4.745 

19,  .549 

17Z88»> 

.307,  «»2 

1.58.  -iW 

8.5,  ,V.7 

31.399 

1.444 

19.56 

.5,  472. 3.^5 

4,  482.  227 

.5.  ls8 

IH.  H(« 

16-2,  2lM 

314,578 

129.  V23 

137  614 

42.  3» 

1,342 

1957 

5,  6.56,  709 

4.  608,  14t- 

4,  :V)2 

18,913 

170.7.V5 

330.  t*a 

1,V^H()7 

149.  (X(6 

,57,  7-20 

1,»7 

19.58 

fi.  •i.57. 3«>5 

5.  473.  7.50 

3.979 

-20.71m 

18:<.844 

371,  77» 

KM.  MU 

176,  Hta 

0)->,938 

1,  416 

1959 

7.  182.9!*i 

5.  97H,  421 

4.  615 

■n,  Hi.i 

1H9.  •262 

387,311 

157.  r**) 

161.  VJH 

72.  .5.55 

1.3NI 

Lyons  (NP) 

19.55 

6. 987,  949 

6,  21,5,  746 

176 

In,  383 

•267.  331 

7«.  580 

78.9K7 

.58.  910 

11ZM3 

14,994 

I9.'.«i 

7,  44.\  776 

.5,  ,'>9()  tiWi 

I7H 

is.  427 

237,2119 

729.  9-29 

129,  241 

lll.M)! 

318,  UM 

15,  19.5 

19.57 

7,  .522,  262 

.5,  752,  3S9 

129 

IK.  745 

221.965 

747.H»il 

139.  321 

9I.4'> 

188.  .583 

14.301 

lav* 

8.  29(1.  232 

6,  ,5;«I.i>73 

2IM 

a>.;ts3 

364.  ,542 

737.  '276 

149.  ,»H2 

Ml.hIK 

13M38 

15.  .5i', 

1959 

8.  749.  732 

7.043,(ri9 

231 

'JU,5«8 

•277,099 

732. 3r 

137.  674 

9.5,  760 

86,338 

16,  .'flO 

New  Mexico:              ..    .  „  . 

Albu(|uerque  (O.M.  it  S.) 

19,55 

3, 166. 19S 

2.492.512 

22.  fi4'vS 

17.  529 

60,  978 

211.361 

94.914 

63.  '2.'.9 

33.006 

774 

19.V1 

3,  2.54.  .5.VI 

2.  .591,  686 

21.  421 

18.478 

.VI.  492 

21s.  .'■.72 

93.  k:i7 

CO.  .V50 

31.3.52 

m 

19.57 

3,  -292,  323 

2,  680,  .579 

2-2.119 

19,  421 

66.  -268 

212. '280 

89,  .5h4 

7,"..  905 

34.302 

817 

l«.'i« 

3.  .'V94,  .506 

2.941,090 

2l.ti«5 

1«.  419 

.56,  (i30 

30H.930 

108.  .V..5 

74.  7.52 

->.  .V)8 

mi 

19,59 

3,  723,  2U3 

3.111,806 

19.  723 

-Jll.  1)00 

60,  700 

210.001) 

l*i.7tV4 

i'>4.  440 

M70 

•I6 

Fort  Bayard  (TB) 

19.5.5 

1,3.V5.042 

1,  070.  222 

Id,  988 

1(1.4X8 

4<».  fAH 

90.008 

27,839 

19,  142 

61.H37 

l,62U 

195A 

1,356.376 

1,  078.  389 

11.72.5 

10,  6<->l 

40,013 

7»v«)l 

27,193 

•21,374 

60,143 

i,-7(a 

19.57 

1,374,310 

1,  103,  ti82 

10.  .V>1 

10,  748 

39.460 

75,68.5 

»,  137 

30.402 

«.C04 

1.  ,521 

19.5N 

1,506.350 

1,  243.  Iti6 

10,  rm 

10,  3»il 

4(I.9KJ 

83.  ,Vi9 

».  941 

■Slh'M 

33.H63 

1,4.5H 

1959 

1.547,013 

1,  '296,  429 

11.  au9 

7,697 

43.322 

79.329 

3t),5K3 

22.)>lt> 

3:..  570 

1,  r«i 

Kew  York: 

Albany  (O.M.  it  8.) 

1955 

5,  3.5,5. 898 

4,368,868 

1,5,671 

24,3.54 

7n,fioo 

.V<).  K70 

170,  1X5 

112,  :ho 

46.  M3 

726 

l«,5»> 

.5, 678,  («£! 

4,  .5.56,  .58;< 

17,6;U 

24,884 

71.  4JI) 

:Wi»'s  218 

161.  199 

131,  .567 

60.720 

746 

19.57 

,^  864,  .511 

4.71,5,415 

1.5,  846 

24,900 

74,793 

'     :178, 875 

I(i0,  44M 

i:<9.  (vfO 

61.050 

an 

iy,5s 

6,  435,  629 

.5,  .^«,  375 

14,  :t'2ll 

'27,314 

76.  879 

370,  968 

UA.  :t95 

114.702 

29.076 

K71 

19.59 

6,  702,  261 

,5,  61 X,  099 

14,  (W{7 

-29,  :I13 

77,  l:W 

3»2,  :*M 

166.  J>0 

124,  M9K 

28,381 

an 

Balavia  (TB)......... 

19.55 
195«i 

1,  44;i,412 

1,464,448 

1,  r24,  739 
l,20l,16:f 

1,  Mi 
1,0,59 

4.719 
4,V9:< 

38,9^29 
37, 131 

99,  4,'>4 
94. 9t'>7 

24,(113 
2.5.015 

19,  XV5 
•23,  891 

69,0,-10 

-2.5.  CM 

6,065 

^^w«4   *    9^m      \   ^   ^^  0  «»av^^^^^^v^^^^v  ^»—  —  — 

4,847 

1957 

1.448,&59 

1, 189,  74;{ 

1,131 

5.3:1,5 

40,748 

8fi.477 

24.199 

24,  29:1 

14.  W)7 

M:(0 

1958 

1,  .583,  566 

1,  300,  965 

980 

.%6e8 

4:1.221 

9-2.  1-22 

2K7H0 

■2:1,  977 

24.  -270 

4.701 

19.59 

1,69.5,315 

1,  408,  172 

1,608 

.\066 

47.014 

96,0'24 

29.  4S9 

•A,  937 

17,082 

3,665 

Bath  (O.M.  A  S.) 

19,V5 
1936 

2,  (IS9,  .591 
2,190,607 

1,  7.50,  32h 
1,84.5,774 

9.  (V>4 
JO,  («« 

7.795 
8,607 

•JH.  679 
:«»,  122 

ri5.975 
IZt.  196 

:I6.  7)17 

:«9. 072 
:•■,.  275 

K  1.50 
1.5,015 

MM 

•»•••■*    \ %*•*•*•   *^    ip" •/•••••••  — •»•••••-- 

»«6 

1957 

2, 187,  334 

1,812,220 

8,144 

9,  :<64 

.t:».  :i63 

I'A  464 

31,  7.H 

.v.,  :I07 

.5tvOfi6 

763 

19.5M 

2,  357,  305 

1,  978,  669 

8,861 

9,088 

31,810 

129.89:< 

.-£1,  967 

3I,H45 

40.936 

1,210 

19.59 

2,lAn9i 

1,  79;»,  077 

4,  fuKi 

8.  495 

:»o,  771 

89.86.5 

.31,047 

31,  ,585 

33.027 

1,  .1:18 

Bronx  (O.M.  A  9.) 

1955 

9,  739,  795 

7,84:1,815 

10,  183 

.TO,  ,540 

232.707 

5.56.  105 

289.087 

2^29,987 

303,616 

m» 

19.V. 

9.  96:1,  990 

8,  aw,  991 

12,4:10 

:I0.212 

Ihh,  537 

.5.V..  38K 

-261,  7-2X 

•3V9.  058 

143,186 

•14 

1957 

10, 013,  490 

\  207,  192 

9,895 

3»i.  (r22 

24:1,  773 

547,  891 

.10.5, 097 

293,0-20 

122,387 

fro 

195« 

10,  874, 862 

N  9:10,  6.-W 

9,708 

.38,  '247 

221.591 

575,  :«■<) 

324,  645 

3-2:1,  473 

17,'.,  306 

1,141 

19.59 

ll,(iH(),  4.39 

9,  .V55,  787 

10.  125 

41.2.56 

•229.012 

5.M,  776 

3IM,  8m 

:i4\8M7 

174,277 

1,229 

Brooklrn  (O.M.  A  8.) 

1955 

6,  '209,  624 

4, 844,  8:<8 

3,  7:»8 

2-2.  7.M 

9(i.6S5 

372.217 

'20,5,  («)5 

167,  245 

•20  24:{ 

OHM 

^r%  \r^^wm9   ■  a*     \  ^^  i  i*^  •     *^      ^^  •/  *  ■  9  ^  a^^  ■  ■  v  ^  ^  ^  • 

1950 

6,684,906 

6,  2!  .5, 672 

:».  479 

22,969 

104.736 

36:1. 871 

'276,  .509 

192.7.50 

771366 

070 

1957 

6,731,836 

6,  34.5,  707 

2.9«'. 

23,  874 

112.171 

376,055 

279,791 

192.1,58 

37.427 

IW7 

19,58 

7,  3,37,  614 

6,  878,  929 

1.9:16 

2.5,  373 

110.981 

409,812 

30*2.636 

189,  1.56 

42,893 

1,161 

1959 

7,751.223 

6,  31.5,  952 

2,.5K4 

'24,  .54:1 

li:i.  199 

:i88,6H0 

•29l,oi>:i 

193,595 

33,  aM 

1,199 

Buffalo  (O.M.  A  8.) 

1955 

5. 178,  (H4 

4,  106, 0>4 

ll,9:<5 

17.  0'J6 

I'M),  5.50 

'29'2,  5-28 

176,340 

1 1 H,  ,5t>9 

70  310 

732 

^0  \M  ■**••*#       ^  X^  ■  *"-^  9     Vl»       ^  ■/    ■•VVW*WW*^^*Vv 

195«-. 

6,  403,  040 

4, 440,  978 

13,874 

17.  829 

14.5,  ^274 

28:i!  151 

170,  206 

119i6»4 

30;871 

81(1 

19.57 

6, 6.53, 166 

4,  674, 986 

14.6.34 

19,  1(J6 

164,036 

30-2.  .578 

191,940 

140.7-29 

62.070 

8W2 

1958 

6,173,048 

5,092,9.58 

10,  703 

19,1,56 

152,831 

:i06,  8.56 

210,  294 

i:f2.  :m 

41,  407 

1,127 

1050 

6,  44.5, 992 

6,  .'{90,  «o;j 

14.  9.-10 

20,000 

1.54.  379 

:i07. 82:1 

'208,291 

I.V..  213 

,595 

1,ZI6 

Canaudaigua  (NP) 

1955 

4.  .561.  174 

3.  552,  844 

4,178 

7.  ;i:i7 

167,  100 

«iOI,,5l»i 

-28,  fM 

42,:i93 

6».K» 

12,833 

19.Vi 

4,  84H,  712 

.3,  7.59,  8.58 

1.829 

8,268 

159,  7:i5 

.586.  640 

40,21(0 

57,  870 

110,683 

c,n> 

19.57 

4,  926.  794 

3,  806,  197 

910 

9,110 

170.8,-12 

579.  '200 

67,  H4 

77,945 

87,022 

avM 

1958 

^  4.52, 188 

4,  28K  1,50 

9,50 

9,176 

176,030 

.59-2,609 

67,  8»i8 

75,  :»90 

81,064 

1^368 

1959 

8,  821,  441 

4,  G87,  861 

l.;»74 

0,471 

187.212 

59:1,  795 

70.099 

77,tW6 

2^002 

0,6UH 

Caatie  Point  (TB) 

19.5.5 

2,  745, 027 

Z  058, 3(M 

2,  633 

0,751 
9.306 

76,487 
78,129 

23:1.  .5.'4J 

51, 7X0 

41.  ,Vl3 

13-2,611 
14.394 

5,0-27 
6,671 

^h^  VB^**^        •     ^^^B^  W      ^^     ^^^^BWWWW^iBWWWW^a^^" 

19.')« 

2.  464.  627 

1,  96(1.  133 

1,,588 

184!  780 

4l!2l)7 

36!  070 

19.^7 

2,345,515 

1,W7,419 

1,419 

9.678 

80,748 

167,841 

.    33.681 

:m,216 

38.140 

6^430 

1958 

2,508,816 

2,022,190 

1,  .5«il 

10,  KiS 

8.5,  4.55 

169,964 

33.  (XiA 

.-M.  162 

60,394 

6,:i.53 

1959 

2.  2.59.  66(5 

1,932,931 

2,03fi 

10,  7tV3 

81.. 569 

l»i,0«l 

2(J.  .V« 

33.306 

4,804 

7.3.52 

Montrose  (NP) 

19.5.5 

5,912,573 

4,51l,5«>6 

1,  675 

14.011 

1.58,094 

647.724 

68. 0.W 

42,070 

41,071 

6.329 

1956 

6,164.8.55 

4.843.412 

414 

1.5.  737 

171.018 

661.046 

02.015 

70.  372 

49,504 

6,  (KM 

1957 

6,381.335 

6. 06'2,  774 

494 

16,  7l« 

182.834 

635. 049 

MI.385 

86,306 

73.261 

7,136 

19.58 

0,(561,639 

6. 274, 403 

327 

17,888 

187,630 

670.800 

102.795 

0-2,090 

70,033 

7,0IH 

1959 

7, 022.  472 

6,  689,  516 

670 

18,(IH9 

198,743 

67,5.  987 

100.900 

90.992 

13.330 

6,780 

New  York  (O.M   A  S.) 

19.55 

2.  .571.  K« 

1,  727,  276 

616 

18.546 

1.54.646 

102.198 

18.5.602 

Via.  302 

103.  740 

002 

19.56 

6,  228.  9(ri 

4,811,372 

6.486 

22,975 

232.112 

337,-294 

219.  747 

169.012 

162,010 

810 

19.57 

7,  748.  991 

6.  376,  .540 

fl.519 

27,611 

2.M.707 

477,  402 

298,089 

191,741 

71.616 

on 

19.58 

8,r)10.368 

6,010.244 

6. 710 

32,128 

2GW.447 

488. 6Z5 

333,273 

221,  2M 

68.006 

l.dW? 

19.59 

9,310,099 

7.  487.  2.S2 

«.  451 

31.464 

274.538 

479.431 

336.  446 

227.840 

27.  .585 

1.099 

Nortbport  (NP) 

19.55 

6,411,830 

5,036,990 

1,  961 

13,  875 

16V.  810 

760^.553 

60,  •2.'« 

K4.  .549 

.57,  138 

«,607 

1956 

6,  9a5,  336 

6,48N209 

Ck'iO 

14,  873 

176,408 

8&M36 

63,  .5X6 

87,619 

127.139 

7,007 

19.57 

7,  630,  076 

5,  931,  668 

386 

17,448 

209,  440 

88.5.  196 

73,646 

o.\3n5 

227,340 

6,203 

1058 

8,21.5.661 

6,700,410 

.510 

18.  821 

204,206 

9US370 

90.8(M 

71,  031 

iiinsas 

(^4.58 

1059 

8,  two,  604 

7.066.583 

400 

20.  400 

ao«i,  725 

019,  118 

03.2110 

81,  444 

01,236 

7.0.56 

8uumount  (TB) 

19&> 

2. 62.5,  910 

1,  0.59. 633 

17.020 

9,  910 

0a763 

216.  81 1 

72,104 

61,324 

32,723 

Z821 

19.56 

2, 691.  240 

2,  019,  863 

16.172 

10,  107 

101,987 

227,521 

61,  7-23 

6,-1,  495 

M,44I 

2,663 

_ 

1957 

2,  709,  HJ»; 

2, 056,  350 

13.586 

ll,a53 

107,783 

214,  917 

66.971 

*A,  4.54 

29.464 

2,801 

1058 

2,919,605 

2,  287,  264 

14,367 

11.661 

114,076 

201,363 

62.  .524 

.56,729 

34.102 

3,848 

1059 

2,81,M(M 

2,23(>,231 

14,494 

11,740 

107, 1«H 

180,460 

SI,  841 

.54,  7.50 

ar^9ll7 

2,712 

Syracuse  (O.M.  A  S.)... 

lOM 

2,  .52«i,  698 

1,986,620 
2, 339,  401 

11,660 

13,2A4 
16,076 

100,233 
98,602 

130,073 
167,  OOS 

78,3.56 
09,033 

74.870 
7C^615 

12.  .587 
14,254 

773 
791 

1056 

2,  92(s  888 

ll!64a 

1957 

3,  272,  373 

2,543,717 

12,579 

17,060 

91,430 

181,943 

116,367 

106.3.58 

37,030 

804 

1958 

3,  .568,  779 

2,830.178 

12.323 

18.640 

10ai4« 

18\37« 

131.  096 

ll«'s277 

32,708 

MOO 

106U 

ai  794, 403 

3,066,233 

U7a8 

mui 

10&,633 

U6,37« 

Ul,44li 

132,674 

iSM 

990 

1959 


Ilo<|>ttal 


Viirlh  ("aroDnu: 

|>iirh;im  («I.M.  A  8.». 


K;,\.ftrvme  (O.M  A  ."S.) 


Cl*-*^  (combined)  (TB).... 


gali>»>iiry  (NP).. 


Xi.rlh  l>;ik<>n: 

*.»rv;o  (O.M.  A  S.V 


Minol  (O.N^.  A  S.^ 

J/ 


Oh,<>: 

lir«<rlL«vUfe(TO).. 


CliiIlKvlbc  ^M 


Clm-iiinati  (<1.M    A  .<.) 


Clo\i::tn«J  (O  M.  A  S.). 


DaytO!)  (O.M.  A  !^.).. 


Olkl:i))nn)n: 

.M (i!»kcit'e»-  (<"i.M.  A  ■'.). 


Okiuhom.1  City  (<i.M.  A  .«.! 


Oitziin; 

r..tllnnd  (O.M.  A  .<.). 


Ku!«biin!(NP). 


Pi'Dii'vlvanla: 

Ali<KHia(O.M   A  .''.).. 


B)  It  lor  (TB). 


tVao«vUlc(\l*) 


Krie  (U,M.  A  i>.: 


Sif  foutnotps  at  Did  of  tabic. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

\rt  rn.^(  of  nprralmr,  „f  VA  hn.opitals,  fiscal  years  /.'>.5.7-,7.9- ContiniKHl 


7917 


Elements  of  cost 


Flsczil 
>e.»r 


19-.'. 

19.'.<i 
1957 
I'.O 
19.59 
195.-1 
19.'i)i 
I9'.7 

iy> 

19.-.'.« 
19.'i5 
I'W. 
19.'>7 
19.'* 
1H.'« 
19.V5 
1«.5»'> 
I9..7 
I'i:« 
I9» 

10,55 
l'C,6 
1957 
IWA 
19.59 
19.V> 
I9.'>6 
I9:.7 
1V.5<( 
1959 

1955 
I9.'rf> 
1957 
I9.''>8 
IW.9 
19:.5 
I9,5«i 
I')-.? 
19,58 
19.'>9 
I'J.'-,.5 
I9.'>6 
19.57 
1<.I.'.8 
1959 
1'.1.'..5 
I9.'i6 
1957 
I9.'>>< 
I9.59 
I9.VI 
19.V, 
h<57 
1-^.58 
19.'* 

vj:a 

i;(,57 
I'J.5h 
I9.'>9 
r,«.V5 
19.56 
1957 
1H,VH 
19.59 

10.55 
19.56 
19.57 
l'.l.i8 
1'.l.59 
19.56 
19.56 
1957 
19M 
MW 

19.V5 
195'"> 
1957 
19,58 
19.59 
11).'1.5 
19.'i6 
ia57 
1958 
1».V.» 
19.5.5 
19.yi 
19:.7 
19.5H 
19.19 
19.'.6 
19.56 
19.^7 
19.58 
1959 


Tot;l. 


$3.  073.  -295 
.1.316.  s44 
3.  197.8'.! 

3.  sin.  .176 

4.  )).'.2.iCt( 
1.972.017 
2.  IxCk  i:,7 
•2..1i«).  176 
2.  ■««.  -w.l 
2.  (.7 1.727 
7  4.>4. 1K7 
7.  l\\  4:« 
7.  434.  IV« 
7.1V  I.  3.51 
7  847.210 

2.  277.  27(. 

3.  12».«v'.l 
3.615.797 
4.»>-i.  73'> 
4.'s.VV18l 

1,211.41k 

1.37^',  0.-7 
i.4.'..'..:j>.2 

1.  61(1.  9S9 
l,)i67,((71 
•►.'.-.».  .544 
610.  (■^^^ 
69(1.  4:<N 
7.Vt.  457 
t>tr2.  G7)i 

l,62i;.84r. 
1. 611-..  737 
1.610.  4N) 

1.  7,'m.  307 
1.N2-2.  114 
.5.  921.  K3I 
A.  211.049 
6.  22.'..  (113 
6,  799.  .557 
7.0H9.  113 
3,3M.  1.1s 

4.  14-2.  19(1 
4.  456. 4<>3 

4.  918. 100 
.5.  127.604 
.5.  .57:1. 626 
.5.841.09.'. 

5.  736.  732 

6.  227,  770 
6,  472, 042 
6,329,214 
5,761.014 
6.  ilHt.  6V. 
6,  71<(.  442 
6.  736, 150 

2,  13<.  3,57 
2.  246.  ho; 
2.30,1.143 
2.  4".(7,  181 
2.  .592.  722 

2,  761,  M9 

3.  l.-i((.3«a 
.1.  199.  »76 
3.  .5(»»,  SX2 
3,  7(M,  445 

3. 84.5. 065 
X  H66,  hS5 

3.  911:1.  (Mi? 
4. 349.  (i04 

4.  53:1.  171 
1.879.0)13 

2.  m\  ,'.4(i 

2.  IM).  9)4 
2, 39-2.  446 
Z  451.  MA 

1.  321.  3,h7 
1.  3S<^  759 
1.414.  74>< 

1.  54s.  204 
1.61.-.  7SS 

2.  6)19.  :«'.6 
2.6'2,5.  Wis 
2. 647.  0»»2 
'2,  919.  5H9 

3.  a5l.  734 

5.  590.  4(M 

5.  866.  399 
.5.  894.  574 
6. 006.  H4» 

6.  2,';9.  914 
J.  243. -214 
1.318,  ,563 
1.309.7.50 
1,  480.  810 
1.  .5:.'2,  121 


•alar-c^  o( 
SI  iff 


tZ  447.  V.l 

■2,«iiii.M: 

'.'.  7(4.  61') 
3.  ;l^l.->^ 
:4.  3i)I.3Mi 
1.  ■.7:«.  KM 
1.  770.  )l.'..l 
1.>>1'(..1:(4 
Z  072.  47: 
'2.  199.^lh 

.-« 
(■•.2,1-2.  V4)  I 
('..  )•<;.  ('A\ 
6.  o>i'.. '220 
(i.:i94.  4V. 
1.767.292 
-2.  521..  tx  3 
'2.  !'  ".  K).s 

3.  i.M.  4NI 
4.09K.S(l3 

97t..  979 
1.0'.','..61l 
1.  14.i.«.:M 

i.:ii'i.)v.ii 

1.  :49:t.  Ti» 

51."..  0!e« 

4^1.310 
,5.^l..5,^2 

).Ii.2',7 
»k.'.»,  I2li 

1,  246. 0^2 
1.26f..6M 

i.ry..'.i9 

1.414.424 

1.  4VS.  t,(;7 

4.  52S  0»* 
4.  V..1. 6.'..'. 

4.  V'4.  774 

5.  443.  319 
,'•,817,733 
'2,  510.  5s(» 
:«,  2:i'-..  113 
3,  3.'.)  (.31 1 1 

3.  8:.4.  477 
4. 04.'..  91). 

4.  4«iO.Xl'. 
4.  741.  4Mi 
4,  7|(i,  127 
.'..  l(.)i,  )'«5 
.5,  403.  3:11 
4.  12.5.  3'.1 
4.  4.5'.).  7:« 

4.  6W..  244 

5.  4S6.  )Ha 
5,  .5U'.).  S3.5 

1.72.1.  ,■.73 
1.8:U.  123 
I.M7.  3'.7 

2.  0.',7  403 
•2.  16^.o:<2 
2.  1V>.  0,'>3 
'2.  51V  321 
'2.  (■.■21'.,  M2 

2.  v.)0.  I)i7 
3.139.51,'. 

3.  043.  32:1 
3.  l'w(.  .'lOU 
X  V.'t.  777 
3. )«:.  4.')5 
3.  8:*'.  325 
1.4  CI.  ,'.«.■. 
I,.'.'.*..  721 
1.  r*Mi.  311 

l.K««..  4'.is 
2.0)11.  f<^ 


1,042. 
1.11.-.. 

1.  143, 
1.2V1. 
1.372. 

2.  OTii. 
2.147. 
2.  16,'>. 
2.  44,5. 

2,  .5»a. 

4.  ,50'.. 

4,  rtt«, 

4, 7:*;. 

4.96(1. 

5.  '2»iO. 
1,0)1.'.. 
1,071. 
1,()9C., 
1.230. 
1.310. 


100 

.'.I'.) 

Iti7 

ss2 

271 

0>4  4 

120 

215 

|)Ki 

'.'40 

:«,-« 

872 
3-.M 
:«(9 

440 
,547 
511 
514 
.'.31 
2.->7 


Taliiiit 
travel 


♦27.  273 
2-2.751 
24.14). 
21.938 
3.1.  4») 
17  (.JH 
l'V2>2 
H.77'.( 
1.5.  W. 
17. 000 
(») 

:<s.  '.»7\) 
:"2.  '.v. 

31.7V2 
32.  4)  2 

.5.  .'ms 

I'l.  9'i9 
1)1.  )M.-. 

9.  32'. 

8. 013 

12.644 

14.  52.5 

11.719 

12.  2»4 

12.<).'A 

3.  47:. 

3.2rM 

3. 1'O 

3.  WW 

4.409 

2.  324 

Z3))6 

2.  1.'* 

3.  )r3) 
'2.  94''. 

3.  7-20 

4.  5!»6 

4.  r,r.i 

5.  136 
5.  495 

3.127 

5.  tit'.). 

6. 525 

6.  MU 
7.001) 

29,  UN 

.16,  2«'5 
32.  fMl2 
,-Kl.  7'4 
32.  (•.12 
22.  32> 
Ifi!  3;{K 
12.  704 
10.  379 
ll..'H)7 

27  5IS 
27(r.il 
24.  **;) 

20,  677 
24.  4)'..', 
1\»-I3 
-2,'..  42^ 
24,  7:'i 
18,373 
•23.  151 

21.324 
24.  V.ix 
■£i.  124 
31.742 
32.3^2 
912 

1.  4*i9 
.5)'.i) 
.'.11 

l.o<)7 

7.  50.1 
6.  4>2 
6.  4'.»2 
5.  :»41 
.5,  SNI 
4.  1  46 

3.9:jh 

3. 000 

3.  (-.97 
3.414 

2,  '.»48 
Oils 

0.  :i.'.6 
1,422 
2,10H 

4.  175 
4.880 

4.  «•(■. 

5.  (IKt. 
6.132 


Coinniuiii- 

I'alion^ 

ri).itie!i 

$13  :i.t3 

$70.  ,H,57 

u.))*;: 

74.717 

1.1.  :4M 

80.969 

1:4.  406 

h9.  240 

l.'...IO« 

9:4.  I'llill 

8.  .-.2') 

;«'..  21  li 

8.  Hli'l 

41.  IK". 

S.'t>) 

4,-..  ,594 

9.  12^1 

51.347 

9.  :-**\ 

51.  NX 

:«.  '"jo 

•222.  347 

:«.  '.'m; 

2I'l.  219 

3:4.  S7.. 

I'M.  4»«. 

;«.  40.'. 

2iiti.  t'.i.9 

In.  HV" 

39.514 

1-2.  cv; 

47.  NC) 

1:1  )42 

51.644 

13.794 

.'..\  2t.l 

13.  •.)78 

69,714 

.'..:i.'m 

44,047 

4.  :3'-. 

44.319 

2.  •2:«'. 

r*\.  ))-2'.i 

I.v5» 

44.3:49 

.5.  Uv 

.5:i.)r25 

3.  :m 

32.511 

3.:i):4 

27,320 

3.1173 

24.  •2'J8 

3.(K4 

'25.417 

3.  .MU 

27. -224 

5,280 

49.  248 

,5,009 

51.  46H 

4.  970 

.53. 101 

5.  ,1V2 

53.  9'20 

5.  K.'..'. 

53.  429 

.'..  los 

106.  1.52 

4.  899 

1'26.698 

5.  IC.7 

I3'..339 

5.  hi\ 

134.395 

.5.  107 

137  4..55 

1.'..  144 

lot;.  tVM; 

17<<i3 

ir2.516 

17  7o>« 

128.214 

19.031 

i:4'2.(»37 

2-2.  (IM 

132.  725 

16.  9(M 

176,876 

22.  1W 

174.377 

21.  7,50 

177  3!»H 

2-2.  on 

183,  57H 

21.  W 

200,  17.i 

16.  1 1 1 

49.  K59 

l>i.  306 

41.887 

20.  773 

38.  695 

1<.».  6!<3 

43.  M* 

19.  568 

08.897 

7  577 

26.  577 

7  (^H 

2,1.  ^4 

8.  1)KI 

27.  297 

8.»V44 

3I.S)iS 

8.  .'vS)-. 

3,1.  ,5,'.)i 

13.  i'M 

4'.).  400 

12.  4'.>1 

5l.;46h 

I'.'.  )i24 

51.)-..50 

i:i.  123 

.54,  KXi 

13.  ).'X. 

6.'.,  410 

14.913 

(»' 

11'..  ))4o 

•21.0,17 

30,  8.'!) 

20.  79-,) 

I\871 

21.190 

11).  115 

2-2.  :n») 

);.  .54). 

6.5.(100 

,'.. '.»'.).'. 

6(;.6I4 

7,  iHi; 

70.  9-^7 

6,  9<Jt'. 

7.1.  200 

7011 

70.930 

,5.  351 

35.  T'M 

.5.416 

;4C..  7'2K 

.'..  N,M 

39.  K2I 

f.,3rj 

42.  ;4.50 

6.241 

43  9:11 

8.  ,5);4 

.59.  34S 

10.  1.'..^ 

7.5.  ''.95 

ll).  097 

7.5.  999 

10.211 

80.  069 

10.  :{oo 

»0.  !'l  1 

10. 9'.r2 

151.293 

11.421 

I2i».  260 

12.814 

142.444 

13.  4(1'. 

1.5-2.  476 

13.  722 

149.141 

(..  377 

4)..  930 

5,849 

49.  572 

5.318 

47.  924 

.5.  (fr4 

.52,  :4.t8 

5.2>J4 

51,349 

Driic*  ami 

M<-lir:il 

.Ks^irt 

Raw  fo«Ml-; 

nusDoines 

:U1<I  (Icot :)l 

ai-iinisi- 

.»)iin>lios 

ItOllS 

$1)1|.67H 

$111,721 

>10f..('15 

$7,  (W) 

172.747 

107 '"iSl 

WW.  .596 

4S  IS.'. 

179.189 

110.0'i5 

1 10.  674 

7.5.  74? 

177.  7.-.9 

1»1.  219 

1 1 1 .  434 

:u.ii76 

IM.  171 

142.y|2 

KNl.  66.5 

M.OOII 

134.  t.21. 

45.  :«•.)•. 

4:4  •J»4 

:43.  :4o7 

13\))4I 

48.  .',7?) 

4I.'12S 

27.4)02 

141.9.57 

.50.9*4 

48.  S-JO 

40.  4:4:4 

147:449 

•■)).  9:4.1 

111.002 

(iV  127 

14S.)m2 

68.  822 

.'4.  M5 

17.000 
... 

51.1.432 

180.  :4.-,2 

1  •.".  4)-Cl 

(') 
8)1.  .'*! 

4<ui.  242 

l.M).  s'.2 

14  4.  7.'^6 

M.  115 

440.913 

lti8.  2:44 

\:n  >rs.i 

lis.  977 

44'i.  87s 

186.  7.54 

l'.1.742 

74,  7.4 

1.52.,'.);7 

2K.  •',5s 

1').  141 

4 1., 520 

2(0i.X'>3 

41.49.'. 

40.  4S(1 

.'.6,  457 

244.  -2:411 

4:4.  7')7 

47.  1C.2 

.H4.  511 

2N).  .'.76 

,52.632 

.'.1.  1(17 

37.  7.'rfl 

3I.'..9.'.!« 

61,041 

St..  596 

3.'.  (K* 

47, 9(-.0 

2»V129 

20.769 

1I.S31 

60,  M5 

41.70e; 

'2)1.  S72 

37.  461 

72. 3.V. 

41.:4i»v 

•211.  r.  14 

4'.i.  (.'23 

77.  IM 

4:4.013 

211.  :474 

43.  279 

71.737 

.'.3.  (177 

29,  7)C' 

12  3S)1 

2,1.  361 

11,S97 

7.  4tKi 

S.  tDi7 

27. 824 

11.(124 

s.  '200 

.1.  ))49 

34.146 

14.6!r2 

11.)k".S 

13.)1K2 

34.  Ml) 

1)1.  (1.-4I1 

11.317 

s.  773 

3.'.,  737 

17.  .'.SI 

11.616 

3,  070 

144.145 

24.  31* 

20.  720 

36.  477 

11-2.649 

31.9N2 

2s. '.t17 

3II.05S 

lU.NK) 

30.3' .6 

26.  67.". 

18.  !r24 

113.017 

33.  .'.'wl 

2'2.  1S2 

29.  S41 

11,5.775 

;42.  473 

2.'..  131 

U'.OiDl 

720.310 

41.443 

1 1 "..  9'2>» 

1 1  4.  33.5 

Crfi)'..  (.97 

87014 

12.".,  9"^;. 

71.7,".s 

(139.  7'26 

124.  M7 

N).  6('rf) 

1 1(1.  (.'■* 

6t4l.  069 

1-27.  (MI5 

'.17,  4'.(0 

84.3IS 

6.5.5.  ,568 

123.309 

72.  .SS4 

47.  ,'41 

247.  ,'.30 

81).  7<i 

:43.  tioy 

27.941 

2».(l.  7ii5 

M.3'M, 

S").  V.7 

73.0119 

2k  1.975 

99,  ,'.ta 

96.095 

1 13.  (.S3 

30(1.  ,'.41 

1 15,  214 

12I..5SO 

67,  3.56 

310.200 

124.000 

119.  4S0 

:4s.  44". 

341. 3M 

14'.<.  7S,', 

1:42.  Ids 

132.  7  IS 

3:44,919 

121,3'.'.* 

167  249 

104.  ".Hw; 

Xi4.  y.«) 

12:4.  1)-..1 

Itj.'ixs 

72.  (■<« 

323.  2S8 

12.5.  123 

l,'.4.  SM 

94.  2K2 

330,  7)r2 

127 :4Ni 

1  ">.  :v*> 

4s.  -«)3 

3.V;.4lK 

144,  131 

11:4.  .'49 

11(1.  :4(  4 

347  732 

161,982 

l^*,'.  ,'rt»2 

147173 

3)'KJ,  6hl 

166.  :4:c 

144.617 

1. 17  .4.59 

3,i  1,005 

l.'O.  128 

1.5)1.875 

100.  8K3 

310,  726 

147X19 

1311,  373 

68.  957 

lOS,  698 

73.  9'.ll 

49.  572 

31, '/M 

113.  1S3 

72.  ,'.,'04 

4S.  |':3 

:4.'i.  111.'. 

lis,  311:4 

67  921 

51.7,55 

70.  7»-4 

116.405 

7o.9(r2 

,'.)».  2,'41 

49.  f4(l 

12-2.017 

72.  142 

.5:1.)  1,-4 

IS.  -209 

1.5,'..:471 

86.  SK9 

(;i.8'23 

87.  .1'(4 

1K4.  237 

99.  1:47 

7ii.  9,'i7 

72.  (C.ti. 

1S4.  403 

104.  1.'.7 

73.  .'..'.S 

26.  499 

183.366 

111.  ((.-.2 

82,  420 

42.  '27(1 

1S.'>.  709 

133,  .VH) 

79,  137 

20.  270 

197,  77s 

(') 

(=) 

12(1.  SK7 

l'.)7.  103 

8K,7S7 

95.  S13 

47  79K 

H13.  74)1 

9.5.  1S3 

K,.  173 

6)1. 0.59 

•204.  130 

I(11.:4S7 

9(1.  S'jh 

3)1.  20(1 

•2(12. 967 

107.  2(4 

101.199 

1.H62 

213.  140 

K  '..:f7 

17.  .'.(Kl 

.^4.  ,'77 

214.  I'M 

2:4.719 

IS.  (102 

.-4:1.  9S6 

211.s)i6 

3-2.  545 

21,. -.1)0 

,'.)).  (Ill 

216.9()S 

40.  431 

'22.  stA 

.'s4.  (122 

204.  034 

40.413 

21. '236 

10. 047 

7,5.608 

24..  716 

'22.  .160 

4-Mls 

73.  427 

:*l.  ss3 

21..  476 

17.500 

74.430 

3i.s:u 

2:4. 7(a 

'2:4.  -29:1 

7(1.  40S 

:46.  929 

24.  4"  17 

It.  on 

7'-^  179 

:4(i.  010 

20.  737 

5.  4  49 

2:44.  979 

47.  (1S41 

:io,  945 

1,'..  904 

218,  897 

,50.  (1-20 

,54.  \()< 

:4t).  971 

-224.712 

61.  104 

51.  1)12 

■.V\  (lis 

•234.  4K.1 

62.  'JCS 

,'M)  liOO 

is.  Dwl 

Tir,.  -295 

62.  441 

54.  .'HI.'. 

-27  KM 

(•*i2.  612 

42.  2:4.5 

31.  195 

W.  f04s 

.V15.  799 

7I.S98 

.5s.  1,12 

142,«'24 

.551.;441 

114.4'.K5 

,v..  5:0 

114.01(5 

.'k41.8S9 

104.241 

42. 935 

fH.  mi 

.5.44.  70S 

104.  5sl 

,51,649 

2s.  2'1I 

(.2.  ,'<),'. 

27.  .'4(1 

IS.  4H1 

2'2.  UK) 

64,  M  3 

'2.5,712 

1(.,  H."4 

5.  979 

66.  '.137 

30,  (.'.(9 

17.  258 

3.  (*'•■'> 

7.1.90.'. 

33.  (.'28 

18.S15 

14.  4)11) 

7S.  0))7 

3.5.  152 

19,  lU 

6.989 

Cust  i^or 

pltitMU 

'lls<-l)ai^t>d 


j."<a 

592 

tillli 

610 

64-« 

.V)7 

470 

.5:48 

699 

701 

1.496 

1.4Vi 

l.'itst 

1.510 

1.426 

2. 321 

I.'.'.".  I 

I.  1:49 

1 .  ti'.S 

2.  326 

«»«) 
6.52 
7s9 
8M3 
7'^* 
l.OKi 
1.075 
7t»7 
876 
961 

4.  246 
3  9)  19 

3.  707 
3.777 
3  tvs2 

4.  267 
4.  992 
.5.  .5)11 
6.  4:4s 
6.S37 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(») 

I') 

7H 

7ir2 

Sin 

•  .(C. 

1.U82 


(•» 

(>) 
(') 
(•) 


455 
450 
449 
!M 
.578 
735 
606 
.5.57 
CMS 
688 


(•) 
(•) 
(') 

(') 


4.463 
5.  H(I7 

K.  91U 
(•'1 
('> 

«3 

72:4 

7:49 

912 

8S.5 

4.747 

4.  IHS 

4.  476 

4.919 

4.st7 

12.  .'.•.t5 

14.773 

II.  ISI 

ll.'JI 

1:1.  S9/ 

770 

sti7 

WW 

9:42 

940 


7918 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Net  cost  of  operation  of  VA  hospitals,  fiitrnl  years  Wii-'i-'iO — Coiilinufil 


May  11 


HwpiUl 


IViinsylvanIa— ('oiitlniMxl 
l4^'>>.uion  (NT; 


Phil:i<lt'l|*ia  (O.M.  *  9.) 


rutshuFKh  CSV) 


PlUsburirh  (O.M.  A  S.) 


Wilkcs-Borr.'  ir,.\t   *  S.).... 


Pwrlo  Kico;  San  Juitii  i<i.M.  A  .>;.) 


RhmW  Island:  Provi«l<  nci-  (O.M.  A  S.) 


Fouth  Caroliim:  ('oliiiiil>ia  (O.M.  .V  ^.) 


South  Dukuli): 

>orl  M<';t«lP  (SV) 


Hot  S|.rinKS((5.M.  <V  S.>. 


fioiix  KttlL<(O.M.  A  S.).. 


Meniphiy.(O.M.  A  .<J 


Moiintiiin  Home  i<;..At.  A  S.l. 


Murfnvshoro  iM  1'' 


Nashvllk'  (O.M.  A  .<) 


Toxiv«r 

Aiiiiirilli)  Ki..M.  A  S.). 


l«i^'  .-ipniiKs  (<l.M.  A  S.). 


Biitili;im  f«l.M.  A  Sr). 


Dall.is  (O.M   A  .<.'.. 


Houston  rtJ.M.  &  8.). 


KleiiH'iits  <>t  ixj.1t 


PiMal 

I 

. 

1 

1 

year 

Suhirlo-i  of 

Put  iont 

Coniniiini- 

Driius  .iii<l 

^•.•  h.:il 

1       Avrt 

Totnl 

Mad 

travel 

catl<m,« 

rtllliir<: 

R;tu  Iu)i>L> 

4lli^li(llU^'' 

i 

iiihI  •tf'itiil 

l>U|>|>lti-.'> 

\     si<-<|lli>l- 
1         IkMIS 

IftV, 

vs.  W9,  <«•■' 

$3.  182.  451 

$6.78.1 

»n.  184 

» 102.  264 

*34:<.  3.'4I 

»4'i3.  IVill 

♦•■|8,  176 

n.1,  .MM 

IWMl 

4,  148,922 

,     3. 4;i8.37(i 

7,961 

11.  147 

III3.U8I 

.322.  -.Nl 

(Kl.  -274 

70,  8>j4 

32.713 

1H.'.7 

4,  22.1.  Il.'rf« 

3.  .Kl7.  98.1 

7,  67.1 

11.. 343 

99,729 

:r2i>.  ('61 

71.114 

81.244 

4.1.  824 

HI.S8 

4.  »V44,  27.1 

;«.  911^.194 

7.Wt7 

11.7.N 

114.211 

:«;4.i.  -21  ci 

74.  1> 

-\.T*a 

36.  W7n 

19.i» 

4.  8W1,  i\£< 

4,  127.  ,14t. 

8.  734 

ll.9.i;i 

1 1*.  7:ni 

339.488 

70.  0* 

•iz  '.at 

1.3.  77>. 

IW.% 

3.  2.14.  38.1 

2.  546.  IH3 

1.089 

i:i.  078 

70.  X»8 

188.  .189 

112.  102 

'.»7.2a7 

61,  (Nil 

1W)«'> 

3.  484,  HV. 

2,  78.1.  38.1 

2.  425 

14.(ii8 

•a.  233 

18.1,  2.'.  t 

122.  (DC 

9|-..  1 76 

6(1.  18,1 

1957 

3.  494,  848 

2.8n.8(« 

2.  :i.i9 

14.  .126 

77.  •i79 

'          190.0.11 

KM.  721 

1        !•>.  :i-2:i 

-2:^  4<i) 

19.18 

3.  KW,  fa8 

:i,  11.1,  M4 

3.  (»ui 

Ks  8.3:4 

rx.  7'.*.i 

'          194.111 

114.:49^ 

1          HI-.'.  (■47 

10.  4»ili 

H«.V» 

4.(r..1..MI 

3,  340.  013 

A.  210 

16.  (>:«4 

>>4.  2.12 

199.  »99 

Vti.  129 

OKI.  (.21 

11    (441 

19.VS 

3.  619.  398 

2.  8;VJ.  (14.1 

4.0:4.1 

11.174 

9<..  Mfi 

24',«».2 

.12.  iitCt 

.14. 2;ti 

177.  W«7 

19.V. 

4.  HW).««I8 

4. 0.'s3.  (W2 

:i.  H74 

12.»>i6 

im.  4:1:1 

3IM.H46 

611.  S.12 

no.  342 

113  ;i87 

I9.''.7 

I.  784.  ;<5.i 

4.(m2.87t 

•.K.V»\ 

1 1.  942 

94.  Il'l 

:i4-2.(i:i7 

72.  l.'-J 

.1:4.  ;'.«i 

2'.'.(«);i 

19.%<« 

.1.  l.Vi,249 

4.  :J.1«i.  222 

:4,oi9 

1           1.1. 7(.l 

KCl.  7-3 

:«9.  782 

!«l.  S-t> 

««i.3t6 

4:<.6<I4 

IV.'>U 

.1.446,818 

4,  6,17.  i^.l 

3.  (itiN 

16.  (Nil 

IKi.  2.V> 

:«;i7.  n2^« 

•>7.  .172 

y.l.  088 

I>..(«I9 

I9.V. 

li.  0.'i8,  777 

4.688.  .Kit. 

:i2.  :a  1 

19.842 

.19.  62»« 

.•►4.  2'-'2 

2112. 1^1 

2:i'-*.  242 

I'.»«.3I9 

l».v; 

tl,  623.  .til 

.1.  273.  240 

J<.  7.1» 

SX  46.1 

127.  VJ.1 

;i73, 937 

17.1. --..I 

i4ru  1 

.V.  CrflH 

I9.'.7 

6.  728.  KU 

.1.  .vm.  727 

;«•.  (ivs 

27. 069 

1 17. 9.Vt 

418.  473 

\s\:w» 

|6|.  1M, 

HK».  739 

1H.S8 

7,411.72.1 

6.  06<l.  677 

29.  .1«2 

■i>\.  iNli 

!.■«•.  .94 

450.  172 

24.'.  120 

1.1.1. 8:io 

104.  969 

I9.MI 

7.784.m3 

6.  :«7.  ♦>;i2 

41.  Lit 

26.WNI 

I4»..(..y 

472.  ••22 

213.  1 17 

|.5-..ti.-« 

88.170 

I'l.V, 

2.  94.1. 1'^t, 

2.  4s:i.  4MI 

6.291 

8.  KTi 

VI.  >I 

18-.'.  2.17 

.11  624 

.•4i..1»-J1l 

11.325 

IH.'^l 

3.  1.17.  7>3 

J.  6«tf«.  6M.' 

.1.  ^-M 

9.  .480 

81'.  lull- 

|w..'J.i;i 

(ul.  I*v1 

4S.  :tv. 

12.  Jill 

1  !'.•.: 

3.  I  K(  1.88.1 

2,  676.  K»> 

4.6!-.4 

9.944 

77.  84H 

I>2.  •►44 

•*.. ;«? 

.12.  >«' 

2I.1U0 

1W.SM 

3.  487. 973 

2.97.3.  I01» 

3.  1'W 

10.  214 

81.  97:1 

IKo.tr.*.; 

•Hi.  27:1 

.17,  >llif« 

17.  2»7 

l'».V« 

3,  64.1.  3«11 

3,116.72.1 

4.  (.24 

HI.5>V4 

M.  s!*\ 

191..  ■S.i\ 

IJ..3I8 

•-.•l.  197 

4.  V\S 

I9.V. 

1.882.424 

I,579.;M3 

3.  714 

1:1.021 

82.047 

.46.  48» 

•-41.  2Bt 

•a.  a*^ 

\\>h\ 

l.9.'^4.l«7 

I..I79.6.M 

3.  889 

1.1.  273- 

77. 108 

41.9H.1 

7:4,  lt»t 

J..9U7 

Ml.'i7 

2,014,437 

l.«i(M.681 

6.  liCl 

l.i.(i:i«i 

81.924 

;0>.979 

•-M.  .VW 

4»..  .V« 

I9.'.s 

2.(14.1,  7.19 

1.691.727 

3. irjii 

'    . . .,_ 

17.  (»i:i 

8:4.  :«;«• 

43.  143 

•i".  701'. 

It.  .182 

IK-'IH 

2.  1(^3,  :182 

1.K<7,-277 

4. :mi2 

1 

ai.  ,'i9.i 

78.  ii.i 

.12.  :rA 

.•*.  HI", 

4.911 

I9.V. 

2. 1.18.  .129 

2. 06:1,  .162 

7.  .-^^l 

i«./75 

27.  .174 

128.  1-2.1 

(.1. 2:11 

M.  liNII 

14.171 

I9.1«l 

2.  .1;«4.(I8.1 

2.0.11.968 

t..  :«47 

8.  762 

•J6.  7:10 

1.42.  7Ht 

•a.  .172 

•12.  48.3 

.v..  .17.1 

I9.'i7 

2.  .'^18.  169 

•i(»V4.  747 

(.,  874 

9.171 

27.  4.11 

132.  4<^4 

(.7.  •>« 

.Vl.  NMI 

41. 7.18 

19.18 

2.  7.'i.1, 191 

2.268.072 

4.  It* 

9.616 

•>.  249 

I3^2.  .17>1 

80.011 

.v.  134 

at.  494 

19.V1  • 

2.  w;7,  .Hill 

2,  42:1,  499 

4, 676 

••.611 

■*.  6««7 

132.  102 

7.i.<.lo 

.-*•..  347 

Km; 

19.V. 

:f,  '27.1.  4.W 

2.618,(1(|J 

37.  :<:>: 

9.  430 

2.1.  W^-l 

181.  247 

11*.  11.1 

SM.IM 

33.  IfW 

I9.V. 

;<.  .187.  976 

2,  8.1|.(iM 

ll.Ztl 

9.  87.1 

27.ti40 

*I2.9I7 

11 4.  .113 

Mtt.  |«M 

M.  .'klo 

19.17 

3, 69(>.  737 

•2. 94N  -278 

42.  121 

1(t.  Zi4 

Mi.  267 

212.3H.1 

107.  679 

91.78.3 

Nf.  717 

19.'** 

4,(11)8,(122 

;i.280.  12(1 

41,71M 

11.. 1:48 

29.  •^75 

Jit.  (»4*i 

111.47-2 

1           88.  K.53 

46,  IK) 

19.19 

4,  244,  OW 

;«.  478.612 

4.1.  16.1 

11.904 

31.242 

222.  .•«( 

117.093 

93.  3.W 

iA.  Mtf. 

19.1.1 

2,  4C.6,  .126 

l,792.:i;4(l 

2.(i18 

9.  :nii^ 

7I.2.M 

251.  aNi 

•20. -(Li 

4.1.  7:u 

irj.83'1 

19.K'. 

2,.K«l,«t89 

1.941.609 

l,:«.ii 

10. 82:1 

•il^.  4  42 

•227.821 

2:1.  7'M 

4-2.  mitt 

49.  •V47 

1957 

2.  .11 2.  123 

1,977.609 

1,  281. 

9. 87.1 

•a.  8;i2 

•2:11.9118 

21  804 

:<3.  342 

44.  7«-k1 

IU.18 

2,  73\  ;i.17 

2. 17.1,  .va 

1.732 

10.  I.-.8 

.18.  630 

£44,  701 

24.  9.11 

31.  I«18 

.17.  21 1 

19.19 

3,  12H,374 

2.  4.'i;t.  '.H>8 

:i.oi2 

Id.  .Wl 

7(^((W» 

248,8118 

-J3.  HI9 

:io.y» 

1..12I 

I9.V. 

1,412.  141 

1.084.214 

12.  («2 

K9;f2 

3;i8<M 

108,  (ir2 

.19.  2:11 

r*  'J6I 

■2'i.  ••.» 

I9.'it> 

l,.M(t,9W9 

1.2i:<.88l 

12.246 

9.  431 

:ii.  138 

KW.  61.1 

;12.  191 

■22.  74<. 

24.  4W 

19.17 

1  ,    .T"(#,   1  1tJ» 

1.  ■221.028 

8,  !(99 

8.  732 

3»>.  02<.) 

9.1.  »9S 

42.  .170 

31.722 

••4.  747 

I9.V> 

1.71(1.  46J 

l.3>.  1.V4 

7.721 

8.  78^ 

41.7.1.1 

107.  .1.12 

4:1.  N34 

Si.  ir.>4 

76.  oul 

m'M 

1.  7W.  72.1 

I.4;(2.:i27 

9.  208 

H.O(lll 

.M.  11.1 

IO«.  4>«( 

:i9. 4  t4i 

I».«.fJ 

IH.4W9 

I9.V. 

I,. 127.  288 

1.  HV.3,  625 

12.3:11 

\,W*t 

3>>.314 

78.273 

44.  4»l 

17.  411.1 

48.5*1 

I9.1li 

i.  .191.  .UNI 

1,  244.  213 

1.1.  »i9 

\:a\ 

36.3fl9 

77.898 

1-2.  782 

17,  (HI 

to.  948 

19.17 

l,6H8.  2WI 

i,;t«'.  4.17 

1.1.  »24 

\  ••(•I 

:i2.«i27 

88.08.. 

48.;i74 

31.  I4H 

47. 97.1 

19,18 

1.87.1.263 

1,  .107,980 

1:1.031 

•s  i:i2 

.•Hi.  (wr 

91.:i'il» 

.11.  188 

27.  fji 

51.  481 

W*.> 

1,91.1.274 

1.601..  443 

1.1.  711 

•i.6U' 

;»».  94«i 

UNI.  102 

4«..  '.•'•7 

27.  .127 

17.:f92 

19.1.1 

S  (IKS.  17h 

6,  499.  746 

'.«.  027 

2.1.  7(W 

121.  413 

4.KI.  198 

■2.11.  4:12 

119.14.1 

1:1-2.  164 

I9.V> 

8.  49.1,  4«H 

6,  937.  6.1.1 

V>.  .V19 

2ii.m4 

1-22.  mi 

HI9.  •.»84 

-25.1.  :i7  4 

■SVy  144 

112.  •W4 

19.17 

8,  •►4.3,  770 

7,  019.  t.76 

W..  •09 

2»..  (.40 

124.  ».19 

1-21..  .1.12 

■283.887 

•.■2.1.  3»^^ 

VA  410 

19.18 

9.  .121.  224 

7.  9:1.1.  431 

7»i.  >.s| 

:12.  161 

1:1.1.  :i41 

4.14.040 

4«».  143 

2K.Vl!t 

81.634 

1919 

1(1.  KM.  178 

8,  9.17.  9.Hi 

70.(19:* 

:i2. 4:r2 

148.  19:1 

186   M7 

MA.  409 

219.  "NW 

42.  :175 

19.V. 

J.  7.3.1.  12li 

2.  131.  101 

21.931 

:i.  <ix 

44.'I6-' 

19:4.  M«l 

1-28.  4  46 

72  2.10 

17.  ('26 

19.1*. 

.'.912.71(1 

2.  287.  ;iK8 

21.  -27.1 

:i.(Ni7 

.1.1.  8.Vi 

17\  .M7 

KKi.  113 

-.<•.  2:40 

l.l.  91.1 

19.17 

3.  I'd.  701 

2,  49.1.  4(V4 

22.  -"U 

;i.  ■i>>r^ 

•29.  •W.I 

19.1.  411 

1 1 4.  4:t8 

7*.  C^H 

1«.  2.17 

I9.^s 

3.  4t.2.  20.1 

2.  88'.i.  2»)0 

24.112 

4.048 

3li.367 

•2»>2.  Oil"* 

•^.774 

78.  ((Ill 

.17.  0:49 

19.19 

.:.  6(1.1.  8(13 

2.  999.  MW 

2:1.  723 

3.  8J0 

4i.o.'a 

24<i.  •H4 

^•2.  N16 

77.  673 

l'hl9l 

19.1.1 

3,143.873 

2..12l.;i44 

6.141 

7.049 

79.  701 

:4;47.  •24» 

1-2.  •i<i7 

Si.  8-22 

40.  H4«i 

19.V. 

3,  Mrs.  7811 

2.  66«i.  76<i 

6.  2:17 

7.  172 

.19,  8tk1 

:i:io.  711 

■29.  4s5 

:i8.37l 

40.  .118' 

19.17 

3,  4(H.  961 

2.  721.  i»7.1 

10.  121 

7.  110 

64.9.11 

:r2i.  Wi 

.•a.  71  >9 

|H.  0.M 

.I.'.,  :»>3 

I'MH 

3.  (Hi:*,  U19 

:4.  Kill.  401 

21.J0.1 

9.(42 

70.  M6 

:i>>i..i73 

•  ;4,(f24 

•.••,  100 

42.  712 

19.19 

4.  0.18,  .•M9 

;«,  :«o.  698 

2.1.000 

9.  21>i 

70.  91» 

:48:i.  S4VM 

.Vi,  44«l 

4H.  7U:4 

8.  .W4 

I'.I.V. 

.3.731.7:11 

:i,(mi,;i24 

:V.,213 

l.\  2.1<1 

ni..V43 

J<»2.97; 

UK'.  840 

97.:i;m 

:i7.  34.1 

I9.<i<i 

3,  878,  m\ 

:4, 12'1.  729 

4<i.  412 

Mi.  (.2.1 

l!»N»W« 

19(1.  iChI 

106,  <<IMI 

!H:  •i8;i 

.5-2.  44*1 

19.17 

3.  KM,  248 

3.11.1.269 

4.1.  77"t 

U..  r:i> 

117.077 

1H7.0WO 

98  »73 

'.«:t,  7<t.» 

.M.  630 

11».18 

4.  Jfll.s:*. 

.*.  4i!(.  ij*; 

46,  4'.»(i 

19.  6J.1 

r2J».  746 

194.  •.4  1 

1.18,  \.w. 

10.1.  Ill  4 

34.4*12 

19.19 

4.  489.  297 

3.  594.  297 

47.0.11 

19.  7»".» 

127.  7.V2 

l'.*4.  14«i 

f2-2.  771 

1211  -28M 

48.  *l.1 

19.V1 

1,002.926 

7\*4.  133 

11.629 

4.  -23 

18.  O.K. 

W,  fM 

19,741 

14.  113 

17.  4.V2 

19.V. 

1.0.17.131 

822.  485 

ll,:i42 
li;46.1 

4.  .I'.C.I 

17.22«. 

.5:1.810 

•27,314 

18.  7.12 

M.<*t\ 

19.17 

l.078,,Vi7 

KVy  151 

.1.016 

18,061 

!A.^,\ 

•26,  :402 

1.1.  824 

*«.«K7 

\\t:^ 

1.202.838 

921.:*)0 

11.41.1 

.1.  -2:14 

17.  :i9«> 

.Hi.  .172 

2>.i  oil 

17  ;it8i 

■2:1.  121 

I9.1!l 

1.247.647 

1.012.  H04 

1.3.  400 

.1.  :i3l 

17.  4.--) 

.Hi.  S'^l 

■»\  -Jiw 

Hi.  KV4 

«i'  :t'i:i 

19.1.1 

1,172.720 

888.411 

18.616 

7,  374 

:f.>.  (INI 

68,  rM 

40.  1 14 

1".  279 

8  297 

19.1ti 

1,  4(18,  646 

l,07:4.:«4 

21.009 

7.  22<1 

42.  370 

Kl.  iWHi 

57.  7(18 

■24.  6.K1 

1:1.  171 

19.17 

1.4.12,8.1.1 

I,1IW,879 

•31,  242 

7.941 

41.6ii2 

90,  915 

•■►4.  H40 

2»i.  .VkI 

28.  tvtl 

19.18 

l.tvW.  410 

1. -271.937 

21.231 

6.980 

42.  978 

97.  409 

6.5,  874 

•^K  -2.V.J 

27.270 

19.19 

1.73:1.734 

l.:i86.  787 

19.  828 

7.90.1 

4.1.  4-26 

".•7.<r»7 

63.  .(19 

2»».  164 

13.  <KI7 

19.V1 

;i7t.  4.3(1 

:r2».  1.1.1 

.11(4 

799 

8.  62') 

IS,  228 

1.  6H7 

■2.  :h4 

936 

1 9.16 

461,  ■s::-< 

.f.f>.  072 

624 

2.  <-32 

7.  97t; 

I\(i47 

10.  4^'<l 

'•.Ml 

1.477 

19.17 

444.  3«6 

37.1.  272 

4IU 

2,:*  Hi 

8.  (i:9i 

|H.  116 

11.  17.1 

•  ..  flM 

5.  ".r23 

19.18 

476,  716 

398.  :^) 

(i.'>6 

2.  798 

8.08.1 

18,012 

17.  1  M. 

(>.  lilMi 

6.  Ch.M 

19.19 

51 4.  .120 

43.1,  :<x\ 

1.174 

3. 107 

8.  .100 

l'J,312 

14.738 

(..  029 

4.017 

19.1.1 

2,  .M7.  218 

1,9.11,421 

11.224 

11.910 

42.  :«M 

I28,78« 

'•1.734 

1:4.1.  IM 

11.393 

I9.V1 

3.  (H-2. 324 

2.  »i;«,  653 

r-4.  .VJ9 

17.797 

48.882 

i:i9,  20!l 

107.0.17 

141.  40>. 

.'ill.  lilO 

19.17 

.1.  1 4:1,  6«>4, 

2.  :^\>.  0H.1 

41.831 

18.  2(i2 

.11.  IfiO 

1 49,  •.•.»■.• 

1-27.0:11 

i:;o.  7ot. 

17,  .116 

19.W 

3,  .13(i,876 

2.  862,  201 

22. 98.1 

18.  .110 

.52.  447 

1.KI.463 

i;48,8(k4 

1  12,881 

-2.1.  ;i2i 

19.19 

•4,746.1,17 

3,83:1,113 

34. 022 

2<l.  8.Vi 

78.  .19(1 

2-27,  (l»«. 

17-2,177 

I8i.;4«i2 

24.  .KNI 

19.1.1 

7,  1 21,. 30.1 

,1.  .148.  479 

77.  l.l'. 

:i3. 4<i 

1211.7.14 

47(i.  (P>7 

2<iO.  M7 

241.. Hi.) 

i:i7.  ;i:i2 

19.'.»> 

7,  iV<i,  V<i 

6,01,3,216 

7.1.  2:19 

:i.i.  Ill 

1 29. 1 76 

46:1. 4(Ni 

■299.  •i9«i 

■2.12.  MM 

1'.'.  410 

19.17 

7,  862.  ;j,12 

6,  16.1.  .1117 

•i.3.  428 

34,  M.I 

1.12.998 

t4','Xi 

2W..  4.19 

311,  4641 

•  i9.  ■201 

I9.1N 

!i.  0.12,  328 

7,  26«1.  :i63 

,19,  497 

:i8.  :m7 

m7. 7ai 

470.448 

294.  2.19 

31K.II13 

9»«.  \h\ 

1U0;< 

9.711.411 

7,  854,  279 

M>.(XJO 

38.  Mil 

100.000 

531.230 

354. 1.W 

3'2«,U9tf 

34.491 

("out  |wr 

|Kll  ^'llt 

•lisrtiurvf  I 


1.11:1 
I.  r.7 
1.874 

1.84. 

•i7» 

•HI 

7iN) 

7.4.. 

77'» 

I.H97 

2.847 

4.  (»«• 

4.  fit.', 

6.22"" 

71.' 

.191 

4'.*4 

liUi 

ra 

1479 

w>t 

1.171. 

1.-/79 
.Ml 
.HI 
.W.1 
481 

4ia 

•184 

711 

7144 


r.l7 

«.»i7 

10.  8IH 

7.918 

7.  «2s« 
7. 9.11 

»>• 

nut 

88. 

i.icr 

1.2I> 

.i.<i 

till'. 

7'.»» 

Mfi 

nil 
728 
7.57 
WM 
943 
Wit 

fue, 

QIC 
IM7 

nn 

9.  .V27 
9.  Ill 
.1.  •.'.•1 
4.  4'.'< 
4.28' 
771 
771 

;-2' 

7-."i 

M7 


.501 

.122 

.•iWi 

.'/■•I 

nw, 
449 

476 
534 

.y» 

CM 

«n 

706 
744 
Tti 
aiH 

.1t>2 

707 
731 
709 
773 
780 
«t(i 
Ml 


1959 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ■— HOUSE 

AX  cost  of  operation  of  VA  hospitals,  fiscal  years  1 955-59— Conimwui 


7919 


Hospital 

Fiscal 
year 

Elements  of  cost 

Cost  IXT 

p:lt  :o:it 

dischargvtl 

Total 

Salaries  of 

Patient 

Communi- 

Drues and 

Melical 

A  s.-'et 

stall 

travel 

cations 

Utilities 

Raw  foods 

medicines 

and  (ieiiul 

acfiuisi- 

supplies 

tions 

Ti-xu*  -  ("ontlnii*"'! 

K.rrvillc  (TB) 

19.15 
lU.Vi 

$2,241,363 

$1.7'J3.491 

r.  .595 

$6,437 

$44, 401 

$181.  (v51 

C) 

(«) 

$.52. 629 

$1,6U6 

2,31.5,090 

1,880.  .'.88 

10. 680 

6,  f,73 

46.440 

173,070 

$46,199 

$36,994 

3(i.  .141 

1 , 7.1:4 

1957 

2,  27ti.  4<l3 

1.882.715 

12.477 

6,  770 

48.174 

176.2.17 

51.990 

41.620 

12.  .V-.2 

1,602 

19.18 

2.  .143,013 

2.12.1.642 

10,  3-26 

6.  793 

51.821 

172.  451 

61..13«i 

40.  482 

Iti.  191 

1 ,  •i73 

Marlln  (O.M.  A  8.) 

19.19 

2,  «4«.  948 
1,009,  •'.82 

2.  22<i.  479 
8-27. 09:1 

10,  .129 
7,008 

6,780 
6,818 

49.008 
27,708 

173.086 
5.1.  174 

61.326 
20.  5.1.1 

39.  9*08 
1.1.4.1:1 

7,  27i"> 
20. 0.19 

l!("44 
741 

lU.Vi 

1.209,  ,194 

990.333 

6,  475 

6.140 

28.221 

6.1.404 

30,  471 

18.606 

10.990 

89.5 

19.17 

1,317,  172 

1.079.  .'.02 

6,486 

6,  .',110 

30,  (.57 

75, 01 1 

32,937 

22.  722 

19.  520 

7.19 

10.18 

1,548,  .1«4 

l.-29i..vr. 

10,  o:i7 

6,671 

31.837 

75,  979 

44.048 

30.349 

3.5.2»»9 

744 

McKinney  (O.M.  A  8.) 

IftV* 
19.1.1 

1,629.  4<  14 
3.  r34.  .112 

1.3s2.(r25 
2.  97-2.  457 

11.  (W7 

4.1.  72.1 

6,  629 
14,  .Vrf* 

31,444 

92.  4«l 

76, 647 
211,811 

39.694 
135.  892 

29.  802 
94.708 

7.8.80 
22.832 

741 
747 

i«.n; 

3.  .M7,  (r.'j 

2.7114,917 

36,903 

1.1,  .V.l 

93,  9.15 

176,206 

1-23.113 

118.419 

53.183 

761 

19.17 

:i.  '^24.  742 

2,  .545,  771 

36.919 

1.1,882 

106.  221 

161,112 

12«l.  -290 

86.037 

27.  970 

774 

19.18 

:i,  416,  417 

2,  7;i9,  457 

27.  31* 

1.1,846 

117.1.18 

l«il,  196 

128.362 

77.854 

36,  578 

985 

19.19 

•2.449.1:18 

1.976.885 

14,4.19 

14.696 

ii.i..va 

98,  249 

79.  457 

ra.  9-26 

6,752 

902 

Temple  (O.M.  &  S.)  • 

I'.I.Vl 

4.  260,  44.4 

3.  343.  7.'^ 

25. 070 

13.  4(r. 

80,113 

249,  097 

93.117 

Tl,  -295 

120.  .175 

695 

1917 

4.  347,  478 

3.  4iH»,  MA 

26.  6-29 

14,m2 

81,040 

»i2,  742 

91.  (•v44 

7.1.014 

106.  764 

771 

19.18 

4.  699,  191 

3.  7>vl,  Ml 

19,:i74 

16.  (Kl 

83, 060 

274,  .185 

109.  993 

84.  3'.'4 

72.411 

874 

19.19 

4,901,8-23 

4,  (r28,  (V24 

20.  '.KNI 

14.  84<i 

82.  S24 
"73,6.14 

280.  467 

lOS.  388 

77.017 

3.1,  714 

906 

Waco(NP) 

19.1.1 

.5.784,  .172 

4.  680,  482 

24,  K-*i 

14,01.2 

61.1,613 

81.302 

17.  747 

21.811 

3, 674 

I9.VI 

6,1.53.061 

4,  942,(»<! 

28,  .108 

l,1,:iS9 

7.1.  897 

611,9«;9 

104,410 

64.2«i6 

ai.  146 

3.816 

19.17 

6.  -24.5. 340 

4.98|.(M2 

31,  l'J2 

17.  K.7 

77.879 

f.01,919 

111,910 

107.  03«> 

7.5.  924 

2.789 

1H.-.8 

«.«76.40>1 

.1.  .170.  307 

34.416 

18.314 

83;  8-28 

583,700 

124.  .177 

85.  186 

142,  4y8 

3.208 

19.19 

7.  I<8i.  71(1 

5.  'A  18.  (.70 

30.  43.1 

Ifi.  724 

81.977 

570,  1N4 

129.  3t.4 

84,  .120 

11,  .100 

2.214 

Utah:  Salt  Lakr  City  (O  M.  *  .«.)  «... 

19.H1 

.1.  0-Xl.  438 

4,  -if-*.  608 

1.1.  :i72 

•ii.  »i\ 

«>9,  605 

2<i8,  WA 

88.  675 

74.  M'.6 

49,883 

1,242 

19.17 

fi.O'..|.5l8 

4.  -2s8,  077 

12.  .Vil 

21,08.1 

71.402 

269,998 

100.  226 

79,154 

34.961 

1,2^29 

19.18 

.1.  349.  M.4 

4.  4r.'.(..')6 

11.433 

22.974 

77.838 

269,  749 

13.1.333 

86.209 

.53.298 

1.641 

- 

1919 

5.691.341 

4.612.407 

14,2(a 

23,800 

74,  465 

275.970 

136,2-26 

10-2,520 

34.823 

1,889 

VtTiimtit       White     Hi\iT     Junctiun 

((i.M.  A  ».) 

1911 

1.  rAi.  518 

1.119.099 

1.1.  467 

4.  7C* 

32.  681 

72.  .545 

87.129 

(•) 

7.898 

644 

19.1<1 

1,613,819 

1.  1S7.371 

14.314 

.1.  M^ 

37.  832 

67. 178 

37.  {r26 

47,037 

Iti.  420 

.560 

19.17 

1.. 177.  140 

1.  rA'.032 

15.  144 

5.  464 

38.  .161 

68.  9.'.0 

43.  .106 

.17.  9.K1 

32.682 

."WIS 

19.18 

1.  728,  8<«9 

1.2>.l.1(r2 

13.  (i.rl 

8.039 

34,005 

72,  795 

34.865 

.53,  782 

13,186 

870 

19.19 

l.8l\49l 

1.  3v..  .142 

13.534 

8.  245 

32,432 

72.720 

36,773 

53,513 

4,728 

814 

Vircini-j: 

K<«iMiKht:tn  (O.M.  A  .**.> 

I9.'..1 

3,176,117 

•2.487.1.18 

4.444 

10.328 

.56.323 

217.807 

81.546 

.19.  871 

1 13,  232 

1.280 

- 

1916 

3. -296.  142 

2.411.  41,7 

7.615 

11.218 

74.  4.'.(1 

172.  362 

93.711 

67.  793 

111.225 

1.314 

r.-.7 

3.  Wl.  .143 

2.  4^.4.  749 

.%  776 

11.751 

70,  681 

167.  8.1.1 

l(r..  077 

7:1,  \iK 

,15.  924 

1.313 

l.i.W 

3.  514.  ••.93 

•2.  93'.',  799 

3, 9.V. 

12.935 

80.783 

1.19,  8(14 

1-2-2.  ,103 

66,  698 

39.046 

1,546 

19.19 

S.  7S«.  KVl 

:i.  13^2.  :i72 

3.K.39 

11.87.1 

67.  .'*« 

162,223 

117,9.15 

66.  967 

33.  412 

1,  .190 

Rtrhnionil  (O.M.  A  ."*.l 

19.1.1 

ti,  9711. 1119 

.1.  (IIIJ.  •#«<l 

.58,88-2 

18.  695 

1.1.1.7.18 

373, 1 19 

■2:17.  1.13 

133.  324 

189.  .'*41 

890 

19.1(1 

7.  2.17.  .9.9 

5.  897,  Ml 

48.  1,19 

-20.  637 

166,  -276 

:iC4.  2.K1 

2,14.064 

134.  329 

128,  .506 

9K2 

l'l.17 

7.  2-2<'.  783 

5, 8ti3.  ■!;-.:i 

44.  516 

20.  S.12 

186.  ,178 

3f>4.  7W^2 

24.1.415 

141.989 

61.941 

871 

19.18 

7.813.  140 

»..  :i66.  :ivi 

41,:i30 

21.731 

183.  74h 

379.  062 

279,  499 

148,  6*i*) 

79,  819 

991 

I9.1M 

8,  lti.1.  IMI 

«.  744.  899 

48.  180 

•22.  7»>9 

190.  <.74 

378.  7.12 

271,637 

168.115 

39.  .VM) 

1.009 

Roanoke  (XP) 

19.V. 

fi.  (rill. -201 

4.  9(m.  209 

12,787 

16.3»>1 

101.414 

6;io,  :i6(i 

51,  .1,13 

64,117 

76, 965 

3,023 

I'.»56 

•i,  :481.  3»i8 

,  ,1,211.010 

10,6«il 

1.1.  (-^7 

ii:i,o22 

.585,  .542 

126,  o:i6 

78,294 

64.  5:40 

3.  .160 

1917 

6.  .11.1. 34^1 

.1.  lea.  603 

1.1.  2INI 

16.  187 

126.489 

.581,115 

140.917 

86,  942 

178.994 

:i.  494 

1V.18 

7.0«6.8»|| 

5.  72»1.  779 

11.892 

1.1.  (klO 

140. 149 

609.414 

146.707 

7.1.818 

126.  73.1 

3.468 

19.19 

7. 2.18.  -289 

.1.  985,  301 

12.  245 

1.1,  1.15 

127.939 

636,  878 

128.496 

79,  .156 

73,968 

3.906 

WiX^hiorton: 

. 

AriMrtfau  Idtke  (XP) 

I«55 

3.  lfl«.  763 

2, 335. 7-27 

1,836 

12,  475 

93.  975 

271,820 

28,586 

24,  781 

11 2.  .575 

8.007 

19.16 

:i,-213..M1 

2.  .Ki7.  .582 

2.073 

10,  237 

61.451 

266, 131 

39.112 

38.414 

46,197 

7,  .5.58 

' 

19.17 

;i.  40:4. 171 

2.  •'42. 907 

1.180 

9.778 

77.697 

2'.0. 899 

32,283 

.13.  131 

81.098 

8.255 

19.18 

3.  (W.  771 

2.924.123 

2, 246 

9.818 

79.294 

■2»i(  1.860 

48,  907 

46.817 

.17,  710 

9.6:49 

19.59 

3.  741.609 

:i.  101. -267 

2.  71-4 

10.011 

82,  785 

2.14.  .156 

48.  880 

44.464 

30,475 

9.  576 

Seattl.-  (O.M.  A  S.) 

I9.M 

2.347.  I N8 

1.8<»<i.<.21 

!»..  N19 

I3.S(NI 

45.  438 

118,377 

62.  8.15 

69.  008 

18,270 

730 

19.V> 

'2.49:i.'29'.l 

•2.(147.v.17 

1.1.907 

14.<a2 

39.  537 

118,731 

61.686 

69.808 

11,622 

740 

19,17 

2..l07,.'iO5 

2. 024.  9-22 

1.1.  .HiSI 

14.627 

4.1.614 

125,485 

66, 073 

7.1,985 

24.  .V17 

689 

mi8 

2.740,  :i7il 

2.  '264. 986 

14.495 

14.  71K1 

48,  527 

i:«),900 

64,994 

88,  693 

ii.tao 

759 

19.19 

•2,  912.  lol 

2.442.(r47 

1.1,0.10 

14.  .1.".8 

46, 980 

1.12. 147 

70, 000 

73.  928 

10, 4:18 

815 

Spokane  (O.M.  A  S.) 

19.V. 

1,0.-'..  2<* 

831.070 

•i.  042 

7.330 

3,S,  469 

53.  659 

34.  189 

22.  .165 

5.111 

756 

19.16 

1.3.17.(«N1 

1,071.9.14 

7.  (KiS 

7. '.'13 

37.  678 

7o,2-2» 

45.  068 

3M.  247 

12.  243 

7.'.5 

1917 

1.3' 13.  •.46 

1.1 16.  (VIM 

6.609 

7.  :i*  3 

48.317 

75,051 

41.428 

33.955 

17.4.18 

745 

19.18 

1., 137. 922 

1.241.9.'.0 

7.180 

7.  324 

48. 600 

74.  513 

40.  (WO 

36.774 

22.  ,169 

775 

19.19 

1.  628.  8841 

1.  350.  352 

6.700 

7,175 

48,200 

75,948 

40,227 

35,275 

7,017 

787 

Vancouver  (O.M.  A  8.) 

19.15  « 



745 

19.V> 

'3.070.378' 

'2.347.'aOfi" 

i4."7(Vr 

w.mi 

ai.f^K) 

""'i7ti.30(V 

64.700 

441,900 

2:<.  700 

7fiO 

1*57 

3.  174.3.44 

'2. 190.  -243 

12.300 

8.  100 

23.800 

188.  (MMI 

70.  700 

4(1.700 

39..HI0 

864 

11458 

3.671.  180 

3.  (1.15.  8X1 

14.  .'.60 

11.4(KI 

IH.  100 

182.  .'lOO 

70.  3(N1 

47.-2<Nl 

93.900 

895 

l«5tt 

3.  771.. 138 

3.  '23»i.  (149 

M.fNNI 

II.31KI 

24. (KM) 

182.800 

71.  100 

43.300 

3.91m 

I. (¥18 

Wulla  Walla  (TB)' 

19,1«i 

2.  -286.  749 

1.833.409 

12.  .199 

9.433 

11,649 

157.  977 

44.  2f  3 

3'!.  2'J9 

39.232 

1.9.12 

19.17 

2,  283.  252 

I.SISJHiO 

11.. 100 

9.  4!'3 

11,471 

1.53,  •186 

46.  442 

33.  8.17 

44.  •i8» 

1,881 

1958 

2.  .122.  0.10 

2. 043.  390 

11.2:14 

10.  .13.1 

11.2.13 

159.  807 

51.841 

:is.  225 

24. 0115 

2.323 

1959 

2.  654.  793 

2.181.547 

12.  302 

9.  7CK> 

12. 161 

\m.  728 

51.049 

41.3^0 

18.  »46 

2.  4«i5 

W.sl  Virelnhv 

llcckk'y  (O.M.  A  8.) 

19.1.1 
19.16 

1,068,814 
1,1.12,  62:1 

87!.. 166 
943.  .VNI 

7.124 

8.772 

.1.  891 
6.  476 

33.<I63 
34.863 

no.  464 

.'a.  787 

17.601 
18.090 

19.  401 
■20.1.1:1 

.1.992 
12.  7(« 

.370 

46!  1 

19.17 

1,1.19.  289 

9.1:1.  498 

8.883 

7.  (n:i 

33.  ,589 

.18.  .139 

27  42-2 

16.-261 

.1.  3.15 

.522 

19.58 

1.3-27.949 

1.087.838 

fi.  786 

7.479 

39.  733 

ya.  279 

M.  696 

21.. 5:48 

17.36.1 

712 

19.19 

I.4<19.  ^INl 

1.170.934 

7.415 

8,  070 

40.  .VI6 

•a,  4.'a 

32.715 

21.:i93 

7,298 

751 

Clarkjbunt  (O.M.  A  S.) 

19.1.1 
19,16 

I.  lis.  771 
1.  "287.  770 

9.'..s.  8S3 
1.06.1.  .Kl.l 

.1.740 
7.  .131 

7.8.18 
8.(M7 

33.833 
3-2.134 

5I..-<.13 
.1:1 .172 

3.1.  607 
:i9.  419 

18.  :io4 
20.  -299 

7.909 
.1.  610 

612 
611 

19.17 

1.27(1195 

1,074.0,13 

6.  880 

8.137 

3.1.917 

.VI.  4!»9 

37.  .13 

2*^:183 

.1.  .127 

669 

19.58 

1,  4<»<.  llCi 

1,177,243 

6.800 

8.868 

39.  725 

62,  .127 

31.926 

24.  316 

9,421 

741 

19.59 

l[  493!  (.25 

1,^58.  .133 

7.187 

9.037 

39.717 

.19.  i;42 

37.  085 

20.990 

22.  8-16 

698 

Huutincton  (O.M.  A  S.) 

19.15 
19.16 

1!  373.  414 

I,  4(10.  276 

1. 048.  8.10 
1.112.325 

18. 827 
19.  821 

7.473 

6.  7:ic 

29,043 
27,195 

(M.  216 
m.  (i76 

28.736 
31.. 126 

21, 136 
24.  610 

61.  2:10 
59.896 

690 
6li4 

19.17 

1  ]  398.  1 74 

1,  i:i8.  931 

19.235 

7.694 

■29,688 

64.  438 

441.  271 

.30.  9»-v1 

20.0.10 

701 

19.18 

li  5tl7,  285 

1.243.419 

19.214 

9.173 

32.102 

6«i,  189 

49.  871 

:io.  801 

16.072 

922 

19.19 

1,  .572.  7.17 

1,309.7-23 

18.  513 

7. 377 

34.276 

66.  285 

K\,  '2.17 

31.299 

2.  .545 

'7,17 

Martinsburg  (O.M.  A  S.) 

19.55 
19,16 
19.17 

4,  426.  862 
4.  773.  410 

3,  46-),  96.S 
3,  7*3,  799 

16.411 
18.736 

10. 442 
13,404 

87.488 
93.699 

.'130.318 
334.320 

87.302 
87.138 

66.867 
61.400 

111.080 
91.890 

*'3 
8.1 

4.'  789,'  284 
5,234,612 
8,353,059 

3,  848, 305 

30.156 

15.  .104 

106.176 

357.829 

98.024 

84. 471 

4h.926 

1,037 

' 

19.18 
ltt59 

4,  298.  ,166 
4,409,222 

19.665 
30,787 

16,  107 
16,874 

112.447 
118,385 

361.  482 
351,616 

112.417 
102,706 

91.9.10 
78.545 

17.734 

63,801 

l>23s 
I.2I4 

Roc  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Xet  eo^  of  operation  •/  VA  ktpilaU,  /ucal  year*  1955-59 — Con ti nurd 


May  11 


Fbcal 

EtemenU  of  «wt 

Cflrtpw 

Hoq>iUd 

Total 

SklartM  of 

•tan 

Pat  lent 

Cofnniunl- 
catko* 

Utilltltti 

Raw  hMMb 

iiie<tU'inr!< 

Merliral 

ami  ilrntul 

supplier 

acquisi- 
tions 

TWtlMlt 

'Ibi'iuirKel 

^  iff^offislo: 

%r<ulMfln(T1t)    , 

IftU 
IVM 
IV57 
IMti 
IMO 
1«U 
liUA 
l».'i7 
IV.-M 
1V.M) 
l»M 
IVW 
JV67 
IVM 
IVoV 

\VA 

VtfA 
lft57 
1V.V» 
IVM 
1V&^ 
IVAA 
lVft7 
Ift-W 
106U 

t2.«4.«0» 
2,650.»4tf 
2.  WW.  41V 

3,21^827 
3.1I2.9W 
3.272.47^ 
a.4«1.3.M 
a.  771, 036 
3.WK.240 
7, 888, 610 
7. 574. 170 
7.A0S.SM 
8.223.64*; 
8,641^330 

1.013,992 
1.0S5.72»i 
1.07U674 
1.  168.  biH 
1.  233.  7V1 
2.275V  VIS 
2.417.600 
2.438.959 
2.M3.31V 
2.760.226 

•2.026.324 

2,  lov.  .ij»; 

2.1II2.3*. 
2.  3H7.wri 

2.  fifia.  WW 

2.388. 12>i 

2.  .V*.  7V. 
2.  7(10.  »«7\ 

a,avi.7>.i 

a.23b.5.'iV 
4,  4«>1. 937 
S,99K41(; 
^  S»SO.  h7.1 
6.  h27.  7V7 
«vVliU.43U 

773. 132 

M7.  «74 

»4.\  142 

V3W.  712 

1.010.(04 

l.SI.Vfl«2 

1. 942.  WD 

1.9«VH.7h2 

2.iyij.(.ii 

Z3ll.4»t9 

37.234 
9.322 
V.  21 1 
8.247 
•..Ml 
2.  .•*.■) 
4.430 
3.422 
4.  l.M 
3.712 

40.  M7 

41.  4«7 
4«).  (M 
.3ZVI7 
40.24<> 

21.  Of* 
20.7(».S 
IV.  03<-> 
IV.  ;i7(t 
20. 0.M 

2..V41 
2.MV 
2.  2'«1 
2.33(1 

til. 092 
JO.  7.V. 

»,»4<; 

10.  (Ml 
11.0.M 

7.  IK3 
7.027 
7..M4 
7.712 
7.H02 

IV.  -in 
25  3:jfi 

3l.»>4<i 

28.  47ti 

5.  \S3 
S  IWH 
4.217 
4.01V 

4  .'4(1 

8.  ;tv4 

8  .'iOV 
8  VW 
8-223 

7.828 

%Sr.  874 

44.3.''« 

4*-..  372 

4«.734 

45.  718 

•27.  7-27 

28. 61V 

29.7.S3 

30.V33 

33.8.10 

14A.1I7 

K*.  713 

1S1.739 

■JU4.6N6 

214.049 

20.  M7 
22.  4H7 
2I..'A1 
17.7* 
21.7^ 

:uo.s« 

.13.644 

12.972 
32.  51V 

28,828 

1193.148 
154.  W0 
171.500 
Ihl. .%» 
179.397 
3911.  477 
357. 1.^4 
a-'itf.  449 
367. 9.17 
ami.  211 
4U3.987 
471.971 
408.-220 
4.W.r26 
440.116 

.vvai.^ 

."10.480 
5I.-J0I 
.'91.  H-^i 
■22H.02>t 
211.011 
211.619 
218.616 
219,  2.'>5 

•63.2I9 

M»..123 
«M.  >M3 

;«.:»4 

6.V703 

27.228 

30.K3I 

40.784 

47.  4«l 

60.  247 

162.  NOV 

174.  («3 

173  :km 

24«.V9.1 

23H.:ao 

14.434 

21. -277 
10.V04 
l.V  t^4 
17.  .VO 
11. VM 
\K  ■it'7 
23.  K83 
24.V04 
22.448 

34M.886 
44.l*sft 

.M.  SIHH 

r-i..«'2 

.M.M4 
12.641 
Itl.fiilfi 

IK.  7a. 
IV.  n 

•22.146 
124.  1.W 
180.822 
lH»i.  lU'. 
193.3S.1 
212.  222 

11.784 
19.760 

liva 

12.0H7 

l<^  ro 

ll.7i»l» 
23.713 
22.702 
19.  (OS 
Its  236 

S7n,IM 
4V.  107 
3k.  471 
43.758 
13.960 

aa7(« 

3K.V.S3 

V3.3V3 

38.304 

8.n«2 

(n.3M 

lOi-VW 

121.581 

62.816 

85,229 

5.082 
39.822 
26.775 
15.8U 
15.944 
S«.8fi7 
38.318 
4.1.  746 
30.  4W 
•2U.8M 

t«.n8l 

Tomab  CSV) 

4.  Mil 

2.112 
2,01.S 

S.aw 

W00.J  (O.M.  k  S.) 

■Wjominr: 

Ch«;eiuie  (O.M.  A  8.) 

2.7«) 
3. '223 

l.irai 

91.1 
1.U29 
1.071 
l.-JiU 
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>  Not  available. 

«  Not  rPT»rt«(l. 

«  Uo«pit)U  opioid  .A|>r.  II.  I95S. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  the 
figure  the  gentleman  submitted  in  this 
amendment,  it  is  approximately  $15 
million  more  than  the  amount  in  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  About  $14 
million. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  ngure  I  thought  the 
Clerk  read  was  $792,776,000.  If  my 
mathematics  is  right,  the  result  is  over 
$15  million. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  exact 
figure  is  $14,579,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  was  the  figure  that 
was  in  the  gentleman's  amendment? 
Was  it  $792,779,000? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    $792,079,000. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  is  an 
Item  In  this  amendment  that  increases  it 
over  the  budget  slightly.  Our  committee 
in  addition  obtained  a  report  from  each 
VA  hospital  and  had  a  hearing  on  de- 
ferred maintenance.  We  have  a  $2.8  bil- 
lion hospital  plant  across  the  country 
Which  we  are  just  letting  fall  to  pieces 
without  providing  the  essential  upkeep. 
Another  member  of  the  committee  will 
speak  to  that  in  a  few  minutes.  All  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  million  dollars  of  this 
pertains  to  the  hospital  care  program, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  found  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  mainte- 
nance to  be  as  indicated  in  the  table 
which  follows: 

Summary  of  deferred  muintenance  and 
repair  tn  VA.  hospitals 

Million 
VA  consoUdatetl  list  of  (Referred  main- 
tenance   and    repair    compiled    for 
fiscal  year  1959  budget $15 


»  l(i.Vi  ftfiire.s  not  avullahle. 
•  (.'umliltied  with  iIiuks. 

Sourci-:  Teacue  coniiiiltt>i>  n-purt. 


Summary  of  deferred  maintenoTice  and 
repair  in  VA  hospitals — Continued. 

Million 
Included  in  fiscal  year  1959  budget  (or 
deferred    maintenance     and    repair 

Items $3.  1 

Carryover  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance Items  to  nscal  year 
1960 8  4 


Reduction,   net . 

Incrta.se  to  96.0000.000  for  de- 
ferred maintenance  and  re- 
pair, per   rep>ort » 

Reductions  to  be  applied 
to  other  casta 


Million 
$9. 279. 000 

2.912.000 

12. 1»1,  000 


Included  In  flscal  year  1960  budget  for 
deferred  maintenance  and  repair 
items 3   1 

Deferred  maintenance  and  re- 
pair items  to  be  carried  over 
to  fiscal  year  1961  from  flscal 
year    1980 5.3 

Deferred  maintenance  and  repair  itema 
accumulated  each  year  over  and 
above  appropriations  for  current  and 
deferred  maintenance  and  repair 3  4 

Predicted  deferred  maintenance  and 
repair  items  at  end  of  flscal  year 
I960.  If  appropriation  for  flscal  year 
1960  for  deferred  mttlntenance  and 
repair  fund  Is  not  increas<>d 8-9 


Total      personal      aervlcea     In 

budget 634.214.000 

Less  reduction   proposed 12.191.000 


Total 622.023.000 

Latest      average      salary      per 
fleld    report 6.258 


Based  on  current  experience 
will  permR  employment  In- 
cluding consulianis  of 

April  30  preliminary  report  of 
on  duty  employment . 

Reduction  necessary  un- 
der House  committee 
bill,  average  employ- 
ment ol 


118.300 


1 18, 546 


The  effect  of  the  proposed  reduction     increase  in  patient  load: 

in   the   inpatient   care   Ls   indicated    by         leeo  bin  specifies 

the  table  which  I  shall  read: 


1959  flscal  year  plan. 


246 


140.846 
140.  493 


Average  employment  Including 
consultants 


122.612 


Increased     average 
tlent  load 


pa- 


253 


01  personal  service  costs 9597.596.000 

Civil  Service  contribution 34.638.000 

Federal     Insurance     contribu- 
tion  account. 180.000 

Employee    insiirance 1.800.000 


Total     personal     service 

and  related  costs 634,214.000 

Average  salary  per  budget 6,  173 


List  reduced  by  VA  Central  Office  by 
reclassification  and  elimination  of 
Utms    to 11.5 


Inpatient     care     estimate     in 
budget,  total 786.779.000 

Personal    services    and    related 

COSU ._     634,  214.  000 

All  Others 152,565,000 

House    committee    bill    as    re- 
ported  777.  500.  000 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  employees 
needed  for  additional  patient  load. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  employees 
needed  to  maintain  present  on  duty  eon- 
Dloyment. 

Five  hundred  and  eleven  employees  at 
$5,258  average  salary  will  require  $2,687,000 
In  order  to  maintain  present  level  of  opera- 
tions. 

Additional  staffing  Is  needed  to  give  ade- 
quate medical  care— 1960  patient  loan  In  VA 
hospitals -111.296. 

Employee-patient  ratios  of  1.048  necessary 
for  proper  hospital  care  applied  to  1960  pa- 
tient load  (actual  ratio  Is  1.035)  will  require 
116.638  employees:  1960  member  load  of 
16.750  at  necessary  employee  member  ratio 
of  .237  (actual  ratio  In  1959  Is  .233)  will  re- 
quire 3.970  employees. 


1959 
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Total     employees     needed     to 
care  for  patients .. . 


120,608 


Cost  for  120.608  at  $5,258  aver- 
age salary $634, 157.  000 

Amount  provided  by  House  bill.     622,  023,  000 


Increase  needed  to  main- 
tain proper  care 12,134,000 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Porter  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  respect- 
ed chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Clin  Teacue.  In  my  opinion  this  amount 
added  to  the  budget  and  specifically  ear- 
marked for  deferred  maintenance  at  VA 
installations  would  be  well  used.  For 
example  in  the  city  of  Roscburg,  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ore- 
gon, there  is  pressing  need  for  a  thera- 
peutic exercise  clinic  building  and  con- 
necting corridors  from  buildinqs  1  and  2. 

Therapy  to  be  effective  is  best  pier- 
formed  under  conditions  v.hcre  crowding 
is  kept  at  a  minimum.  Patients  deserve 
improvements  which  will  keep  them 
more  comfortable. 

The  patients  at  the  Roscburg  Veterans' 
Admmistrative  hospital,  some  400  of 
them,  are  required  to  travel  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  building  2  to  the  main  dining 
room  3  times  each  day  for  their 
meals.  It  rains  a  great  deal  in  my  dis- 
trict. Too  often  these  men  must  stand 
in  the  rain  for  many  minutes  as  they  go 
to  the  cafeteria  for  their  meals.  They 
catch  colds.  They  are  discomfited. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment. It  can  be  corrected  with  a  modest 
expenditure. 

When  I  have  discussed  these  hospital 
needs  with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
I  am  told  that  the  VA  is  aware  of  them 
but  unable  to  budget  for  them.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  would  correct  a 
deficient  area.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
helpful  and  would  improve  the  care  fa- 
cilities for  veterans  throughout  our 
country. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  en  these  two  paragraphs 
close  in  10  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes  to 
be  reserved  for  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
should  accept  this  amendment  because  a 
little  while  ago  he  said  the  amendment 
that  was  previously  adopted  did  not  per- 
tain to  veterans'  care  or  medical  care. 
I  want  to  tell  him  now  that  this  is  some- 
thing directly  affecting  the  welfare  of 
veterans  of  this  country.  As  I  said  pre- 
viously in  my  remarks  here  on  the  floor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  a 
foolhardy  thing  to  do  to  take  an  installa- 
tion in  which  the  taxpayers  of  America 
have  invested  over  $2.5  billions  and  not 
make    these    necessary    repairs,    which 


under  the  program  that  we  have  been 
using,  especially  for  the  last  few  years, 
continues  to  go  backward  in  the  upkeep 
of  these  hospitals.  I  think  that  if  you 
had  a  building  of  your  own  said  it  needed 
a  roof  that  you  would  put  the  roof  on 
the  building.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
O'Hara  I . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  of  us  believe  in  economy,  but 
when  we  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of 
false  economy  by  putting  the  dagger  in 
the  back  of  the  veteran,  I  think  we  are 
departing  from  every  American  tradition. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
always  vo'ted  for  the  veteran  and  as  long 
as  I  am  here  I  will  vote  for  the  veteran. 
To  me  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  doing 
the  decent  thing  for  the  veteran.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  Mr.  Teague,  and  supported 
by  the  beloved  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  Mrs.  Rogers. 

There  are  no  Members  of  the  House 
whom  I  hold  in  higher  regard  and  warm- 
er esteem  than  the  great  chairman  and 
his  colleagues  on  this  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  know 
they  have  wori'cd  hard  and  conscien- 
ticusly  on  this  bill,  and  while  I  cannot 
a^ree  with  them  in  tiie  items  affecting 
veterans.  I  do  want  to  commend  them  on 
tiieir  work  generally.  I  am  especially 
pleai:ed  with  the  understancUng  they 
have  shown  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
recognition  of  the  tremendously  valuable 
achievements  of  the  Foundation  they 
have  .Etiven  by  boosting  its  appropriation 
$10  million  above  that  of  1959. 

If  the  committee  now  would  reconsider 
and  accept  the  amendments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  its  score  would  be 
near  perfect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Mitchell]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  let  me  commend  each  mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  committee  and 
its  able  and  gracious  and  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Thom.\s  I  for  the  able  job  that  they 
have  done  on  the  entire  bill,  and  particu- 
larly so  far  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  concerned.  I  note  m  the  commit- 
tee report  on  page  12  that  they  have  rec- 
ognized the  fact,  and  they  put  it  in  the 
rep>ort.  and  say  that  it  has  come  to  the 
committee's  attention  that  there  is  need 
for  more  funds  to  eliminate  the  backlog 
of  maintenance  and  repair  items  in  the 
hospitals. 

In  domg  that,  they  increased  this  item 
over  the  amount  requested.  What  we 
are  asking  by  this  amendment  is  to  set  up 
an  orderly  3 -year  plan  to  bring  our  Vet- 
erans' Administration  maintenance  pro- 
gram up  to  a  current  level.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  concerning  maintenance 
will  add  only  $2.4  million  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

When  you  vote  for  this  amendment, 
you  will  be  setting  up  an  orderly  process 
of  maintenance  and  operation  in  our 


Veterans*  Administration  hospital  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  you  will  be  saving 
the  Government  money  in  the  long  run 
because  repairing  a  facility  when  it  is 
needed  is  econonjy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Gubser  ] . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thor of  this  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teague  1  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on 
veterans'  affairs  in  the  Nation.  He  pos- 
sesses a  distinguished  sei'vice  record  and 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  as  we  all  know. 

It  almost  seems  superfluous  for  me  to 
add  to  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 
However,  I  can  from  personal  observa- 
tion attest  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the 
hospitals  which  will  be  benefited  by  re- 
pair which  will  be  made  as  a  result  of  his 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  neuropsychi- 
atric  hospital  at  Palo  Alto.  It  is  a  World 
War  I  barrack,  a  firetrap,  crowded  to  the 
rafters  with  neuropsychiatric  veteran  pa- 
tients. I  would  like  to  say  that  this  hos- 
pital is,  in  my  opinion,  a  disgrace  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  it 
.ihould  be  repaired.  The  outstanding 
and  dedicated  administration  of  Dr. 
Prusmack  at  this  hospital  is  deserving  of 
better  facilities  in  which  to  work.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Thomas  I . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize the  temper  of  the  House  on  these 
matters,  but  I  think  just  a  little  factual 
information  is  not  going  to  do  us  too 
much  harm.  I  will  repeat  that  we  are 
all  for  the  veterans  and  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  This  day-to-day  mamte- 
nance  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to.  Let  us  deal  here  with  main- 
tenance and  then  we  will  talk  about  hos- 
pital care  later.  Of  course,  maintenance 
should  be  done  and  it  is  false  economy 
not  to  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
hospital  manager  who  lets  his  hospital 
get  in  a  sloppy  condition  so  far  as  day- 
to-day  maintenance  is  concerned  ought 
to  be  removed  and  replaced.  There  is  no 
justification  for  it.  The  budget  carried 
an  item  for  $3,100,000  for  day-to-day 
maintenance.  Do  not  confuse  that  with 
a  big  operation  in  maintenance  such  as 
where  you  are  going  to  tear  down  a  wing 
of  the  hospital  or  you  are  going  to  put  in 
a  new  boiler  or  a  big  cooking  utensil  in 
the  kitchen  costing  maybe  $15,000. 

This  is  day-to-day  ordinary  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  We  increased  from 
$3,100,000  to  $6  million.  The  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  wrote  a  letter  and 
asked  us  to  do  it,  and  we  did  it.  So  that 
certainly  ought  to  take  care  of  that.  But 
now  let  us  look  at  the  amendment,  let 
us  see  what  the  amendment  does. 

The  first  amendment  here  on  page  27 
deals  with  an  appropriation  of  $777,500,- 
000.  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
We  have  cut  it  $9  million,  about  1  per- 
cent. That  is  an  increase  of  $9  over 
what  they  have  for  this  year. 

You  have  121,000  employees  In  this 
orgamzation.  Any  day  of  the  week  you 
are  going  to  find  a  vacancy  of  1,000  or 
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1,200  employees  just  because  you  cannot 
fill  all  the  positions.  Who  am  I  to  say 
that  they  cannot  absorb  that  $9  million? 
Who  are  you? 

There  has  not  been  a  single  new  hos- 
pital built  in  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half, 
or  2  years,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
new  bed  added  in  a  new  hospital.  They 
still  have  141,000  beds.  There  is  no  sal- 
ary increase  here :  that  has  already  been 
taken  care  of,  and  yet  all  we  cut  was  $9 
million,  and  the  amendment  restores 
the  $9  million  plus  5  million  more. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  When  it  comes  to  these 
cuts  and  a  reduction  in  personnel  is 
forced  it  always  happens  to  be  the  little 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  categories  that 
are  cut;  it  never  happens  to  be  the  higher 
ones. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reduction  of  personnel  here.  If  I 
thought  this  was  going  to  close  one  bed 
or  cut  off  one  service  I  would  not  do  it. 
We  gave  $9  million  over  this  year  and  cut 
out  about  1  percent  of  the  $786  million 
request.  Now,  this  is  not  as  if  you  had 
brought  in  four  or  five  hundred  new 
employees.  That  would  be  something 
else. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  this  Involves  570 
employees,  does  it  not.  appioximately? 

Mr.  THOMAS  There  arc  something 
like  1.350  unfilled  Jobs  over  there  now. 
and  thai  is  normal,  out  of  121.000  em- 
ployees, do  you  mean  to  tell  mo  they 
cannot  absorb  this? 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlen»nn  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  s^ntle- 
man  from  Arizona, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  1  hope  the 
dl.stlnguishcd  chairman  of  the  subcrm- 
mlttee  will  tell  the  House  about  the  4.000 
phantom  beds  to  shrw  \vt\\  difficult  It  Is 
to  appropriate  with  any  dcsrec  of 
particularity. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  4.165  phantom 
beds — beds  that  do  not  exist. 

And  then  we  come  to  a  cut  of  .$800,000 
out  of  an  item  of  $83  million.  Not  one 
eifiployee  was  cut.  And  do  you  know 
what  that  cut  of  $800,000  was'^  It  was 
for  increased  medical  fees.  The  doctors 
out  of  that  $83  million  were  getting  $9.8 
million  for  medical  fees  and  they  went 
up  $800,000.  We  denied  the  increase. 
We  did  not  cut  a  single  employee  or 
benefits  to  a  single  patient. 

Five  million  dollars  is  in  here  for  vet- 
erans' travel.  We  did  not  take  a  penny 
out  of  the  item  for  veterans'  travel. 

Can  we  not  make  these  little  minor 
reductions  of  1  percent?  Can  we  not 
think  of  the  taxpayer  a  little  bit  there? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  hav- 
ing such  an  agreeable  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired;  all 
time  on  these  amendments  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr. Thomas)  .  there 
were — ayes  73.  noes  40. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMPENSATION    AND    PFNSIONS 

For  the  payment  of  compensation,  pen- 
sions, gratuities,  and  allowances  (Including 
burinl  awards  authorized  by  section  902  of 
title  3:1,  United  Statrs  Code,  nnd  subsistence 
and  allowances  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion), authorized  under  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  regulation  of  the  President  based 
thereon.  Including  emergency  o.Tlcers'  retire- 
ment pay  and  annuities,  the  admlnUtratlon 
of  which  Is  now  or  may  herenftsr  be  placed 
In  t'Te  Veterans'  Adailnlstrat  on.  nnd  for 
the  prxym^nt  of  adjusted-service  credits  ns 
provided  in  sections  <01  nnd  601  of  the  Act 
of  \::.y  19.  19:>4.  as  amended.  *3  3CO.000.000, 
to  remain  available   until  expended. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairm.in,  J  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  about  ell  a  man's 
political  life  i.s  worth  to  vote  against  the 
veterans  or  anything  that  may  be  pro- 
po.'scd  in  their  behalf.  It  is  also  extremely 
difficult  to  vote  asainst  the  committee 
and  the  chainnan  of  the  committee 
wh'^n  they  have  such  a  disagreeable  job. 
a  job  where  they  are  permitted  to  limit 
the  amount  of  other  peoples  money  to 
be  voted  away. 

Whit  I  am  now  about  to  say.  how- 
ever, has  nothlnu  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ments heretofoie  o.Ttred  en  behulf  of 
veterans.  My  pu'  pose  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  somr  remarks  mndo  on  the  tiocv 
not  Ions  OBO  wlien  attention  wa.s  c«11«h1 
to  th?  ch?^es  in  huntmx  and  f^.shinu 
which  It  WHS  -^altl  v  ere  bein«  held  in  at 
least  one  Mlcht't.m  unlversliy. 

MDiK.XL  AID  Tn  SUtCATiON       INsniVTION    tM\T 
is   NKCS  SARY   m   JIV'^I    IHTCRkfTtNa   OR   Pl.R> 

n  vr.;  dksiradi  k 

Altcnl.on  wns  c.iKed  by  me -see 
CoNGRtssiONAL  Reco.io,  April  30.  ICS.*), 
pase  7211— to  a  report  that.  In  Mlchl- 
(;.\n.  two  State  universities  had  courses 
on  huntini:  and  I'ishing. 

Threafter.  on  May  4.  Robert  B. 
Wer.vcr  of  the  law  lum  cf  Weaver  L 
Weaver,  Leipsic,  Ohio,  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mk.  Hoffman:  If  your  remarks  were  nc- 
curaiDly  repotted  It  would  seem  that  you 
owe  an  apology  to  the  tJnlvcrslty  of  M'chl- 
gan.  Its  students  nnd  alumni.  Our  local 
papers  carried  an  account  of  a  speech  that 
you  mnde  In  which  you  stated  that  both  the 
University  of  Mlchiijan  and  M.chlgan  State 
University  oiTered  courses  in  fishing  and 
huiiting.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  curriculum 
offered  ut  East  Lansing;  however.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  there  Is  no  course  of  sttidy 
nor  even  a  solitary  credit  course  offered  at 
Michigan  which  would  be  correctly  cntn- 
lotrod  as  'himtlng  and  flshlnR".  We  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  family"  take  prtde  in 
our  academic  standing  and  jealously  cherish 
the  fact  tliat  we  have  not  placed  education 
on  the  country  club  level.  Again  I  say  the 
big  •'If — if  you  were  reported  correctly  you 
have  made  a  serious  and  reckless  accusal  ion 
with  no  basis  in  fact.  The  University  of 
Michigan  Is  presently  fighting  to  maintain 
Us  high  position  among  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  even  in 
face  of  the  threatened  bankruptcy  of  tlie 
Slale   of   Michlg.n.     Your  malicious  state- 


ments will,  ot  coune,  hurt  them  In  that 
fight. 

I  would  be  Interested  in  knowing  to  what 
college,  if  any,  we  owe  our  thanks  for  your 
learned  stature?  There  certainly  must  be 
some  taint  of  prejudice  In  your  remarks  for 
there  Is  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  as 
to  why  you  would  make  them. 

Since  I  am  not  one  of  your  oonstttuents 
my  difplcasure  can  be  manifested  only  In 
writing;  however,  write  I  will.  Check  the 
next  monthly  edition  of  the  Michigan 
Alumnus  when  I  will  exercise  my  franchise 
m  an  entirely  different  but  most  effective 
way. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  report 
by  a  news  article — and  usually  there  is 
a  background  of  tnith  in  them.  That 
article  read : 

IFfum  the  St.  Joseph   (Mich.)    Herald-Press, 
Mar.  10,  19591 

Hunting    and   Fishing   on   Cussiculum 

(By    Tom    Shawver) 

East  Lansing — "Go  to  college  and  learn 
to  hunt  and  Qsh." 

Tliere's  no  such  slogan  In  brochures  de- 
scribing the  advantages  of  life  at  Michigan 
.State  University.  Both  hunting  and  fly  and 
bait  casting  courses  are  available  neverthe- 
less to  men  and  women  students  at  MSU — 
and   for  credit   tow.ird   a  degree. 

Lest  the  academicians  and  tongue-rhick- 
ers  get  the  wrung  Idea  It  should  be  macl>-> 
clear  that  both  cuurses  are  part  of  the  phys- 
ical educa.lun  prot^fum.  They're  i;jod  f^r 
only  one  credit  and  arc  completed  lii  about 
12  weeUs. 

There's  no  such  thliig  as  a  D  A  dr>gree  in 
fly  cnstlng  or  hunting  with  a  rifle 

Michl^nn  State  Is  the  only  higher  educn- 
tton  li.ttliute  tn  the  State  nnrrlnn  both 
rnurrex  and  one  of  thr  few  tn  the  Nation 

Dr  H'ly  Nlemo-er.  an  NsslstHitt  pruf»«i- 
K  >r.  tritrhes  shooting  nud  hunter  iraliai  c 
and  Ceue  Ktnney  gives  tnstructlun  tn  fly 
nnd  biiit  c.wtlik;;t.  B^lh  arc  wiUel>  cx|K«n* 
iMuvd  In  ihctr  sprciikUloJi 

UjUi  rvuiisei  rat'ght  on  fast.  X*nne\'a 
rl.-..M  ta  avntl^tble  unljr  tn  the  tffrlng  Hie. 
me\*er  gax-e  hl^  ftrst  r>>ur»e  last  fall  t«»  30 
stutfcuta,  tncUi  ting  one  gtrl.  T«-u  r1«r«e« 
will  he  available  this  spring  and  three  neat 
fall. 

Actually,  there's  some  fairly  g<»>d  reason- 
ing bi>hlnd  college  trklning  In  Bk>;iK  ii<  r* 
m.iUy  picked  up  from  longtime  experiences 
and  fi.cnds  und  relatives  nithcr  thun  Tf^xa 
professors 

As  Nl^meyer  pttts  It: 

"Hunting  Is  a  good  'carryover'  sport. 
Mist  l)o>-s  who  piny  f<^.ottjall  or  b^skctbsll 
quit  as  soon  as  they  leave  college.  But 
huntlni^  Is  recreation  that  can  last  a  life- 
time. Pityaical  eUucauon  Is  n  required 
course,  so  why  not  hunting  and  fly  casting?  ' 

Must  of  his  students,  he  suid  are  p'an- 
nlng  careers  that  will  take  them  outdoors 
much  of  the  time — game  and  fish  biologists, 
and  foresters,  for  example. 

"The  dpy  Is  comlntj  when  a  youngster 
will  h;\ve  to  take  n  hunter  training  course 
in  ord»r  to  qualify  for  a  hunting  license." 
Nlemeyer  said.  "My  students,  a  good  many 
of  them,  are  probably  going  to  be  called  on 
to  teach  those  kids.  This  Is  a  good  place  to 
learn  what  they  need  to  know  If  they  don't 
already  have  good  experience." 

Only  cost  to  the  student  is  tS  for  am- 
munlllon   and  clay  pigeon  charges. 

•This  Is  a  course  that's  going  to  catch  on 
fast,  not  only  at  Michigan  State  but  prob- 
ably In  many  other  parts  of  the  country." 
Nlemeyer  said.  "As  more  and  more  people 
turn  to  hunting  for  recreation.  It's  going  to 
become  more  Important  to  know  bow  to 
hunt  preporly.  Too  many  people  just  don't 
know  liow." 
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The  article  named  but  Michigan  State 
University,  and  apparently  I  assumed 
that  the  University  of  Michigan  carried 
similar  courses.  If  I  was  in  error  and 
the  university  does  not  cffer  all  the 
caurses  that  the  State  School  at  Lansing 
decs,  perhaps  it  should  be  commended. 

From  the  Otsego  Union,  published  at 
Otseao,  Allegan  County,  Mich.,  on  April 
2 ;.  1S39.  to  me  now  comes  the  following 
statement : 

From  Chicago  writer.  Jack  Mabley.  writing 
for  the  Miami.  Fla..  Herald  comes  this  little 
gem  entitled.  "Why  Michigan  Is  Broke." 

I  think  I  can  offer  some  light  on  why 
M.chlgan  Is  broke. 

There  arrived  In  this  office  last  week  a 
pnperbound  book  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, called  the  quarterly  bulletin. 

It  apparently  Is  distributed  free.  It  is 
printed  un  an  expensive  glossy  paper. 

It  contains  articles  on  agriculture.  One 
article  Is  entitled  "Some  Economic  Aspects 
of  Pie  Consumption." 

The  slick  paper  contains  an  astoundlugly 
detailed  analysis  of  the  age.  economic  status, 
family  size,  and  vocations  of  people  who  eat 
apple,  blueberry,  cherry,  pineapple,  berry, 
pumpkin,  mince,  cream  and  custard  and 
other  pies. 

Thousands  of  man-hours  must  have  gone 
Into  this  study,  which  one  presumes  is  In- 
tended as  a  service  to  people  who  grow  the 
makings  for  the  interiors  of  pies. 

Whether  this  Is  an  essential  or  necessary 
or  even  advisable  service  from  a  government 
that  Is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  might  be 
debated. 

Another  article  Is  titled.  "The  Effect  of  Age 
on  the  Social  Organisations  of  Chickens." 

And  that  isn't  a  typographical  error  you 
Just  read. 

The  study  relates  Instances  ul  peeks.  fli;hts. 
and  threats  by  chickens  In  a  controllable 
grtiup 

A  peck  was  defined  as  a  peck  on  the  head  or 
neck  uT  another  bird,  A  fight  wm  two  birds 
fivlnv  t<.gcther  and  pecking  at  the  same  time. 

The  nnstlent  agt  of  chickens  was  found  to 
be  about  17  months,  when  they  cuiiituntly 
threatened  other  chickens. 

I  suppose  all  this  has  lome  value  to  the 
agricultural  communities. 

But  if  the  State  U  looking  for  some  way  to 
economlie.  it  doesnt  seem  it  looked  very  far. 

These  studies  were  made  In  the  very 
sliadow  of  the  Michigan  State  capttol. 

Presumably.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Weaver, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  quoted  above, 
who  suggests  he  will  give  me  a  going 
over  in  the  Michigan  Alumnus,  may  be 
able  to  profit  from  this  illtistration  of 
sp:;nding  in  Michigan. 

It  is  asstimed  Robert  Is  a  graduate  of 
at  least  the  Law  School  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  it  may  be  his  courses 
there  will  enable  him  to  justify  both  the 
activities  referred  to  by  the  Otsego 
Union.  Perhaps  the  Chicago  writer, 
Jack  Mabley,  does  not  know  what  he  is 
writing  about. 

In  any  event,  I  am  quite  well  aware 
of  the  protests  which  come  from  con- 
stituents In  the  4th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  and  which  have  as 
their  basis  Michigan's  present  financial 
condition— due,  many  of  the  writers  sug- 
gest, to  unnecessary  even  though  desir- 
able courses  In  local  schools  and  State 
universities. 

Lack  of  fimds  wotild  seem  to  suggest 
more  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
what  is  taught  at  publicly  supported  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 


If  time  permits,  perhaps  I  will  get 
around  to  answering  Brother  Weaver. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  section  301  of 
the  bill.  I  hope  that  when  hearings  are 
held  asain  next  year,  and  in  the  mterim. 
Committee  members  will  watch  closely 
to  see  that  provision  of  the  bill  is  not 
violated. 

Also  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  inquiries  made  during  the 
hearings  this  year  into  the  use  of  con- 
sultants in  Government.  I  hope  the 
committee  next  year  will  continue  to 
quiz  department  and  agency  heads  on 
the  prevalent  policy  of  going  outside  and 
hiring  people  to  come  in  and  tell  those  in 
the  Government  at  further  expense  to 
the  taxpayers,  how  they  should  run  their 
departments.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
continue  its  work  along  that  line,  too. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  lO  the  committee 
of  their  foresight  which  they  demon- 
strated by  providing  $2.5  million  for 
construction  of  prototype  shelters  for 
demon.stration  purposes  in  the  field  of 
civil  defense.  I  think  that  represents  a 
very  forward-moving  step  of  the  com- 
mittee nnd  of  this  Congress,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  it  in  the  bill. 

I  was  concerned  about  some  language 
that  appears  in  the  committee  report 
which  states  that  the  committee  has  i^e- 
reived  nv«!urnnces  that  a  wlde-senle  shel- 
ter construction  pioKrum  is  not  contem- 
plated. It  was  my  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  elaborate  on  that  Ju!>t  a  little, 
with  regard  to  what  was  meant  by  that 
stnlement. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  that 
this  item  represents  the  budget,  estimate. 
The  very  able  Administrator  ol  Civil  De- 
fense said  he  was  coming  back  next  year 
and  ask  for  another  (2.5  million  and 
wmd  up  the  program.  He  said  that 
these  were  experimental  tjiies.  We  took 
him  at  his  word  and  said,  "If  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  we  will  make 
a  trade  with  you,"  and  this  is  the  result 
of  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  Is  aware,  I  imagine  more  than 
anyone  else,  that  our  OflBce  of  Civil  De- 
fense has  put  out  publications  all  over 
the  United  States  saying  that  shelter 
construction  is  of  the  very  highest  prior- 
ity in  our  civil  defense  program.  It 
was  my  hope  that  the  committee  did  not 
mean  in  any  way  by  this  language  in  the 
report  to  discourage  the  construction  of 
shelters  by  civil  defense  agencies  across 
the  country,  when  these  shelters  have 
supplied  a  model  for  construction.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  me  some  assurance 
on  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  c&xi  only  assiire  the 
gentleman  that  they  stated  that  they 
wanted  only  $5  million  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  they  want  more  than  that,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  we  shall  take  a 
really  good,  long,  sharp  look  at  it.    It 


was  their  program.  This  Is  all  they  said 
they  wanted,  and  we  gave  them  what 
they  asked  for. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Many  of  us  have 
been  looking  at  the  civil  defense  shelter 
program  across  the  world  and  have  ob- 
served that  civil  defense  requirements 
are  built  into  all  public  buildings  in  Ger- 
many. Every  new  building  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  required  to  include  civil  defense 
protection.  In  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  in  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries civil  defense  requirements  are  built 
into  the  programs  of  the  government  in 
their  new  construction.  Vv'e  are  hopeful 
that  we  will  have  something  along  that 
hno  in  the  United  States  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  think  the  shelter  construction 
provided  in  this  bill  is  a  good  step  in  that 
direction,  and  I  commend  the  committee 
for  making  that  money  available. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
gratified  that  this  bill  includes  funds  for 
planning  and  technical  services  for  a 
replacement  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  at  Fort  Harrison.  Mont. 

Members  of  the  Montana  congressional 
delegation,  who  have  been  working  for 
years  with  representatives  of  veterans 
orsanizations  on  modernization  of  this 
inadequate  hospital,  were  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  following  letter  early  this  year: 

January  19, 1959. 
Hon.  Ln  Mktcalt, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washtngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mctcalp:  In  view  of  your  keen 
Interest  In  the  construction  of  a  replace- 
ment (or  the  VA  hospital  at  Foit  Harrison. 
Mont..  X  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  Uie  Presi- 
dent's proposed  lOflO  budget  tnchtdes  funda 
for  planning  and  technlctU  tervlcM  tor  this 
project. 

The  exact  bed  rapaelty  of  the  new  hoaplUl 
ts  awaiting  the  oulctone  of  a  VA  »«trvey  of 
bed  needs  In  Ute  Northvi-eot,  but  It  probably 
will  be  no  Itn  than  Uie  present  cnpacity  uf 
200  beds. 

Contingent  upon  Congrees  passing  the 
fiscal  year  1960  budget,  Including  the  FVirt 
Harrison  project,  and  lU  being  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President,  it  would  take  probably 
a  year  to  develop  preliminary  plans  and 
working  drawings  for  a  hospital  of  this  slae. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  hospital  building.  The  present  hos- 
pital building  would  be  converted  to  an  ad- 
ministration building  to  accommodate  all 
hospital  and  regional  office  administrative 
activities  at  the  Fort  Harrison  center. 
Sincerely, 

SUMNCR  G.  WRTrriER, 

Administrator. 

Last  year,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TeagxjeI,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  visited  Fort 
Harrison.  He  found  facilities  there  to 
be  "p>oor"  and  "obviously  overcrowded." 
He  told  a  news  conference: 

I  dont  know  of  any  other  place  In  the 
country  that  has  temporary  buUdlngs  for 
Its  administration  quarters  and  part  of  the 
hospital  that  Is  not  included  In  the  rehablU- 
tation  program. 

He  also  said: 

There  are  too  many  beds  In  each  ward. 

Prom  living  for  years  withm  a  few 
miles  of  this  27-year-old  hospital,  I  know 
that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  present-day 
needs.  Our  files  are  full  of  additional 
evidence   provided    by   oflBcials   of   the 
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American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  the  Montana  Veterans  Wel- 
fare Commission. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  says  this 
facility  has  262  beds.  Together  with  a 
smaller  hospital  at  Miles  City.  Mont.. 
It  has  a  total  of  358  beds,  or  '\  ratio  of  1 
bed  for  every  285  veterans.  This  com- 
pares with  the  national  ratio  of  186  vet- 
erans per  operating  bed. 

But  many  of  the  beds  at  Fort  Harrison 
are  located  in  17 -year-old  Army  canton- 
ment type  wooden  buildings.  These  are 
of  frame  construction,  at  best  difficult 
to  heat  in  Montana's  winters,  impossible 
to  keep  cool  in.  the  summer,  and  ex- 
pensive to  maintain.  Because  of  the 
fire  hazard,  they  are  spread  out  over  a 
considerable  area,  making  operations 
relatively  inefficient. 

At  times  during  the  winter,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  heat  these  temporary  buildmgs. 
This  cuts  the  hospital  back  to  the  perma- 
nent structure,  which  has  a  rated  bed 
capacity  of  132  beds.  Capacity  of  the 
[>ermanent  buildings  has  been  increased 
to  165  by  puttmg  extra  beds  in  single 
rooms,  hallways,  stair  wells,  porches, 
solariums  and  recreational  space.  At 
these  times,  the  overflowing  f>ermanent 
structure  at  Fort  Harrison  plus  the  100 
beds  at  Miles  City — 500  miles  away — 
gives  Montana's  almost  90.000  veterans 
an  average  of  one  bed  for  every  377  vet- 
erans— or  about  half  the  national  aver- 
age. Even  with  beds  in  every  foot  of 
available  space,  it  is  often  imr>ossible  for 
anyone  except  an  emergency  case  to  be 
admitted,  and  many  veterans  have  been 
turned  away. 

I  hope  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  carry  planning  and  design  forward 
rapidly  and  that  the  next  budget  request 
will  include  an  item  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  this  needed  replacement. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  mcreases  in 
the  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
do  not  increase  the  amount  budget  re- 
quests. They  are  really  restoration  of 
budget  items.  I  am  m  favor  of  reduc- 
tion in  appropriations  where  I  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  do  so.  I  am  not  m  favor 
of  reducmg  items  that  might  affect  sick 
and  disabled  veterans.  I  wish  to  quote 
from  a  message  I  received  today  from 
Mr.  David  B.  Williams,  National  Com- 
mander, Disabled  American  Veterans, 
being  similar  to  messages  received  by 
other  Members  of  the  House : 

Three  Important  areaa  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   1960    budget    have    Just    been 


slashed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
$9>4  million  slash  in  inpatient  care;  a  93^3 
million  cut  In  general  operating  expenses: 
and  a  slash  of  over  9800.000  for  outpatient 
care.  These  three  funds  have  to  do  prima- 
rily with  care  of  the  sick  and  the  disabled. 
These  cuU  will  substantially  reduce  treat- 
ment for  paraplegics,  blind,  the  mentally  af- 
nicted.  and  other  disabled.  The  DAV  be- 
lieves that  heavily  reducing  these  vital  funds 
below  amounts  already  approved  even  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  poor  economy. 
This  will  result  in  fewer  doctors  and  nurses, 
service  connected  veterans  will  have  to  wait 
for  treatment  and  examination  In  outpatient 
clinics.  The  DAV  earnestly  requests  restora- 
tion of  these  funds. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  IKARD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7C40>  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commis.sions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  oCBces.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1960.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pa.ss. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  FIRST  SIGNIFICANT  DISCOV- 
ERY OF  SILVER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1559)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  significant  discovery  of  silver  in 
the  United  States,  June  1859. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  significant  discovery  of  sliver 
in  the  year  1869  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and 
furnish  to  the  Nevada  miver  Centennial 
Conunittee  one  thousand  silver  medals  one 
and  five-sixteenth  Inches  in  diameter,  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  i.ational 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses: and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

( b )  Upon  authorization  from  the  Nevada 
Silver  Centennial  Committee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  duplicates  In 
silver  of  fcuch  medal  to  be  coined  and  sold, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof 
(including  labor). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Small 
Busmess  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
4.  1959,  I  introduced  a  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  361 — to  establish 
a  National  Institute  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
new  Institute  would  be  to  provide  for 
international  cooperation  in  health  re- 
search, research  training  and  research 
plarmlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Science,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  late  great  Chair- 
man J.  Percy  Priest,  held  several  days 
of  hearmgs  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional health  programs  and  the  role 
which  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  plays  In  these  programs  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
May  23,  1957,  filed  a  report  on  the  or- 
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ganization  and  financing  of.  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in.  inter- 
national health  programs — House  Re- 
port No.  474,  85th  Congress,  1st  session. 
Union  Calendar  No.  157. 

The  report  attempted  to  present  a 
complete  resiun^  of  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional health  as  a  whole.  Part  I  of  the 
report  deals  with  the  organization  and 
financing  of  international  health  pro- 
grams: part  II  outlines  international 
health  problems  that  are  of  siiecial  sig- 
nificance to  the  United  States,  and  de- 
scribes what  is  being  done  by  various 
agencies  of  the  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  to  serve  the.se 
problems:  and  part  III  gives  detailed 
information  concerning  the  organization 
of  American  and  international  health 
agencies. 

The  repoit  stressed  the  importance  of 
new  insights  which  can  frequently  be 
obtained  by  studying  the  cause  of  par- 
ticular diseases  in  different  settings. 
Therefore,  the  repoit  concluded,  it  is 
important  that  in  addition  to  research 
carried  on  by  American  scientists  at 
home,  such  research  also  be  conducted 
abroad.  The  then  Surgeon  General,  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Scheele,  testified  that,  for 
example,  in  the  field  of  cancer  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  the  incidence 
of  certam  forms  of  cancer  in  different 
coimtries,  and  that  by  persuading  re- 
.searchers  in  these  other  countries  to 
take  on  their  country's  side  of  the  proj- 
ect, "we  might  have  some  windows  of 
knowledge  opened  because  of  these  dif- 
ferences." 

Similar  studies  conducted  abroad.  Dr. 
Scheele  testified,  in  the  case  of  certain 
heart  diseases  might  suggest  the  cir- 
cumstances responsible  for  the  fact  that 
.some  populations  do  not  seem  to  have 
coronary  heart  disease  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  as  much  hsrpertension  as  we 
have. 

Use  of  foreign  opportunities  for  re- 
search investigations  not  only  helps  us 
to  find  answers  to  unsolved  disease 
IJroblcms  but  enables  us  to  check  the 
continuing  validity  of  solutions  of  old 
problems.  For  example,  cases  of  ty- 
phoid are  so  rare  in  this  country  that  it 
was  difficult  to  test  the  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  tjphoid  fever  vaccine  used 
for  many  years  In  this  country. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  another 
country  where  typhoid  is  prevalent,  more 
is  now  known  about  the  efficacy  of  var- 
ious typhoid  vaccines. 

Similar  results  were  reached  through 
tests  abroad  of  an  antirabies  serum.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  conduct 
satisfactory  tests  in  this  country  because 
cases  of  human  rabies  arc  too  rare  to 
make  possible  valid  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  further  points 
out  that  international  health  activities 
have  important  collateral  effects  which 
go  way  beyond  the  immediate  med- 
ical and  health  benefits.  International 
health  activities  help  the  economies  of 
foreign  nations  and  create  new  markets 
for  American  business  concerns.  Al- 
though these  collateral  effects  are  by 
no  means  the  principal  goals  of  our  in- 
ternational health  programs,  the  build- 
ing up  of  international  trade  greatly 


aids  in  strengthening  peaceful  interna- 
tional relations,  and  thus  it  may  be  said 
that  these  programs  made  a  valuable 
contribution  in  promoting  p>eace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  am  gratified  that  through  the  intro- 
duction of  House  Joint  Resolution  361 
I  am  in  a  position  to  make  a  small  con- 
tribution toward  still  more  effective 
international  health  activities. 

Under  this  resolution  the  following 
actions  would  be  taken : 

Fir.st.  There  would  be  established  a 
National  Institute  of  International 
Health  Research  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  the  Public 
Health  Sei-vice.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Second.  There  would  be  created  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  whose  member- 
ship would  be  drawn  from  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  medical  i.nd  health  research 
and  public  affairs  generally.  This 
Counsel  would  serve  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Surgeon  General  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  consulation  in  respect 
to  programs  and  activities  carried  out 
tmder  the  resolution  and  to  reviews  and 
make  recommendations  in  respect  to  the 
approval  of  applications  for  financial 
grants. 

Third.  The  Surgeon  General  would  be 
authorized : 

<  a »  To  conduct,  or  support  through 
grants,  loans,  and  contracts  research, 
research  planning  and  research  training 
activities  relating  to  the  causes,  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  control  and  prevention 
of  disease  and  disability  or  relating  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Cooperate  with  and  assist  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  research,  re- 
search planning  and  research  training 
projects  carried  out  through  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

(c)  Establish  and  maintain  research 
fellowships  to  train  U.S.  research  work- 
ers abroad  or  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  talented  research  fellows  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  United  States  or  in  other 
countries. 

(d)  ESicourage  and  support  mter- 
national  communication  in  the  medical 
and  biological  sciences,  through  support 
of  conferences,  the  international  inter- 
change of  scientific  personnel,  the  trans- 
lation, financing  and  issuance  of  scien- 
tific materials  and  publications,  and  the 
means  to  secure  the  more  effective  dis- 
semination of  scientific  information 
with  respect  to  health  research. 

(e)  Provide  for  the  improvement,  and 
alteration  of  facilities,  including  the 
erection  of  temporary  facilities  when 
necessary  to  carry  out  research  and  re- 
search training  projects  under  the 
resolution. 

Fourth.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
$50  million  to  remain  available  for  a 
2-year  p>eriod  would  be  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  cer- 
tain other  administrative  matters  con- 
sidered necessary  to  permit  the  effective 
initiation  and  operation  of  programs  and 
projects  under  its  terms. 


Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  mtro- 
duced  resolutions  similar  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  361,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  awareness  of 
the  need  for  improved  and  expanded  in- 
ternational health  programs.  It  is  my 
pui-pose.  as  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  these  resolutions 
in  the  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  overwhelmingly  endorre 
this  legislation.  Perhaps  the  immediate 
undertaking  proposed  in  its  legislation 
is  relatively  modest,  but  the  potential  of 
this  legislation  in  its  worldwide  effect,  in 
m.y  judgment,  is  tremendous. 


HON.  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.   MURRAY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
unanimous  consent   to   extend  my 


ask 

re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  happy  occasion  for  me  than  to 
congratulate  a  great  public  servant  and 
a  patriotic  American — J.  Edgar  Hoover 
on  his  35th  anniversary  as  Director  of 
the  FBI.  He  has  the  best  wishes  of  all 
citizens  for  many  more  years  of  service 
to  his  country. 

Looking  back  over  this  span  of  years 
we  can  see  that  the  history  of  the  FBI 
is  actually  the  history  of  America. 
There  were  the  going  twenties,  the  roar- 
ing thirties,  the  fighting  forties,  and 
the  tension-laden  fifties.  In  all  of  these 
the  FBI  played  an  important  role.  In 
the  twenties  Mr.  Hoover  started  to  mold 
the  FBI  mto  the  image  of  a  modern,  eflS- 
cient.  hard-hitting,  crime-fighting  or- 
ganization. Away  with  obsolescence,  m- 
efficiency,  and  political  favoritism.  In 
their  place  must  be  effectiveness,  mobil- 
ity, intelligent  appraisal,  and  dedicated 
service.  He  led  the  way  personally — with 
long  hours  of  hard  work.  His  employees 
followed.    The  groundwork  was  laid  well. 

Next  came  the  roaring  thirties — with 
the  Lindbergh  kidnaping,  the  Barker- 
Karpis  gang,  John  Dillinger,  and  "Baby 
Face"  Nelson.  The  FBI  was  ready  and 
literally  roared  into  action.  The  verdict 
of  history  stamps  an  emphatic  approval 
on  the  fine  work  of  the  FBI,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  law  enforcement,  in  de- 
stroying the  gangster  elements. 

In  1939  World  War  II  broke  out  in 
Europe.  In  1941  Japanese  bombs 
dropped  on  Pearl  Harbor.  A  peaceful 
Nation  found  itself  m  hostilities  against 
three  of  the  most  vicious  totalitarian 
nations  in  existence.  Mr.  Hoover  mobi- 
lized the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI. 
Famous  cases,  such  as  the  eight  Nazi 
saboteurs,  were  solved:  Japanese  and 
German  spies  located;  excellent  under- 
cover work  accomplished  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Thousands  of  investigations  were 
conducted.  Tlie  internal  security  of  the 
Nation  was  protected. 

All  the  time  the  FBI  was  fighting  the 
Communist  Party.  USA— a  battle  which 
became  even  more  intense  m  the  1950's. 
You  will  recall  the  Smith  Act  trials  in 
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which  the  FBI  placed  evidence  before 
the  courts  against  leaders  of  this  party. 
The  high  quality  of  this  evidence  and 
the  informants  presented  showed  the 
accuracy  of  the  FBI's  investigative  work. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  this  battle  con- 
tinues. Communism  and  freedom,  the 
FBI  knows,  can  never  mix.  That  is  why 
Mr.  Hoover  is  on  the  frontlines  of  the 
fight  against  subversion. 

You  would  think  that  the  battle 
a;;ainst  the  enemy  agent  and  spy  would 
be  enough  to  keep  the  FBI  fully  occu- 
pied. But  then  there  was  the  crimi- 
nal—the bank  robber,  kidnaper,  and 
embezzler.  This  fight  was  waged  around 
the  clock.  The  mounting  postwar  crime 
rate  was  of  serious  concern  and  the 
FBI's  full  resources  were  mobilized 
against  it. 

Today  the  challenges  of  crime  and 
subversion  remain.  We  only  wish  that 
the  enemy  agent  and  criminal  would 
disappear  from  our  midst.  But  they 
will  not.  International  communism  is 
intensifying  its  onslaught  against  the 
United  States.  Nikila  Khrushchev  and 
,  his  henchmen  will  not  be  content  until 
the  entire  world  is  under  the  Communist 
banner.  They  are  working  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

Likewise  the  criminal  is  on  the  march. 
Crime  is  mounting  year  after  year. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem. As  the  school,  home,  church,  and 
youth-serving  organizations  fail  to  stem 
the  tide  of  lawlessness,  the  problem 
looms  ever  larger. 

The  need  of  the  FBI  remains  great  to- 
day. We  need  its  valiant  integrity,  keen 
knowledge,  and  unexampled  courage. 
At  its  helm,  as  for  the  past  35  years, 
we  need  Mr.  Hoover.  He  is  truly  the 
FBI's  chief  of  state,  the  personification 
of  the  fidelity,  bravery,  and  integrity 
which  have  made  the  FBI  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  revered  organizations.  We 
can  best  .show  our  confidence  in  Mr. 
Hoover  by  expressing  our  genuine  sup- 
port. We  should  tell  him  that  May  10. 
1959.  is  Just  another  year  of  service  of 
which  we  hope  there  will  be  many  more. 


MODERNIZING  PENSION  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  CERTAIN  VETERANS 
AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  hear- 
Iniis  were  held  in  Boston  on  Saturday, 
May  9,  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  H.R.  6432,  a  bill  to  modernize  the 
pension  programs  for  certain  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  I  wish  to  record 
my  opposition  to  this  economy-proposed 
legislation. 

To  me,  the  problem  Is  external  and 
not  internal.  Instead  of  making  adjust- 
ments within  the  present  structure  of 
veterans'  pensions.  I  believe  that  we 
should  create  a  pure  service  pension  of 
substance  for  all  veterans  reaching  the 
age  of  62,  without  any  means  or  disa- 
bility technicalities.    A  streamlined  pen- 


sion of  this  type  would  cut  red  tape  to 
a  minimxun  and  would  hold  the  prolifer- 
ating bureaucracy  of  administration  in 
line. 

Rather  than  tinker  with  the  system 
now  in  opei-ation.  we  should  build  a  new 
one.  Even  the  so-called  modernization 
recommended  by  H  R.  6432  depends 
upon  charts  and  ratios  and  income  limi- 
tations, that  shift  around  the  pieces  on 
the  checkerboard  but  provides  no  relief 
for  the  veterans'  confusion.  WheA  they 
were  in  active  militai-y  service  they 
learned  to  accept  so  much  that  was  be- 
yond any  reasonable  explanation.  Re- 
signing themselves  to  the  inevitable, 
they  were  not  sui-prised  upon  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life,  when  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  intricate  and  baflling  pro- 
cedures of  law  pertaining  to  veterans 
and  the  administration  of  them.  As  a 
result,  I  have  heaid  few  complaints  from 
veterans  regarding  the  present  pension 
program,  outside  of  the  fact  that  they 
consider  the  payments  as  woefully  in- 
adequate. 

Rearranging  the  formula  does  not 
strike  them  as  being  much  of  an  im- 
provement. They  are  not  fooled  or  flat- 
tered by  these  minor  adjustments.  As 
old  soldiers  they  look  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  campaign  when  they  can  cele- 
brate the  true  victory  of  pure  pensions 
that  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
them. 

I  must,  therefore,  oppose  HR.  6432. 
the  bill  that  concentrates  so  much  on 
the  magic  implicit  in  the  word  •'modern- 
ization," without  making  any  progress 
toward  the  eventual  goal  that  all  aging 
veterans  have  in  mind:  namely,  pure 
service  pensions  for  all  honorably  dis- 
charged members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  62. 

This  bill  makes  much  of  the  claim 
that  it  will  correct  the  "all  or  nothing" 
ceilings  in  the  pre.sent  law.  It  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  single  vet- 
eran who  earns  1  cent  more  than  $1,400 
in  outside  income  has  his  whole  pen- 
sion wiped  out.  It  proposes  a  gradu- 
ated scale  as  a  solution.  It  seems  to 
me  that  even  under  a  minor  amend- 
ment program,  the  first  step  should  oe 
the  raising  of  the  present  low  and  un- 
realistic income  ceilings,  and  not  by  a 
token  fraction.  Shuffling  the  formula 
fails  to  meet  this  need. 

Basically,  a  pension  is  a  form  of  an- 
nuity that  a  man  earns  because  of  his 
sjjecial  service,  and  which  he  becomes 
entitled  to  upon  reaching  a  qualifying 
age.  It  should  not  be  compromised  by 
factors  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  previous  service  or  his  age. 

Through  the  device  of  comparisons, 
this  bill  plays  off  the  indigent  veteran 
against  the  average  veteran,  instead  of 
emphasizing  the  right  of  all  veterans 
of  qualifying  age  to  a  more  substantial 
pension. 

Disability  compensation  takes  care  of 
the  majority  of  the  younger  veterans. 
Even  where  the  veteran  imder  62  years 
of  age  qualifies  for  a  non-service-con- 
nected pension,  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law — once  the  minimum  rate  is  in- 
creased— are  sufficient. 

The  bill  represents  a  leveling  out  cor- 
rection     that     adroitly      evades      the 


necessity  for  raising  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling.  It  refers  frequently  to  the  need 
of  one  veteran  against  the  lesser  need 
of  another,  but  with  no  reference  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living  that  affect*  in 
varyinif  degrees  all  veterans.  Logically, 
this  should  call  for  an  increase  in  all 
rates,  but  the  bill  sidesteps  this  issue. 

Stirring  the  mixture  of  the  thin  soup 
may  improve  the  taste  for  some,  but 
this  action  adds  nothing  to  the  extra 
nourishment  that  is  required. 

Because  H  R.  6432  is  content  with  the 
illusion  of  progress,  transferring  us 
from  one  treadmill  to  another,  without 
advancing  toward  the  pure  service  pen- 
sion that  is  essential.  I  must  register 
my  opposition  to  this  bilL 


DANGER    FROM  RADIOACTIVE 
FALLOUT 

Mrs  GRFEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  of  the  danger  from  radio- 
active fallout  is  one  on  which  this 
House  has  heard  discussion  in  the  past. 
Those  of  us  who  are  convinced  that  our 
present  stockpile  of  weapons  is  sufQcient 
to  depopulate  the  only  world  we  have 
and  that  our  Government  has  no  moral 
right  to  trifle  with  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  continued  tests  have  said 
so.  Thase  who  sincerely  believe  that  the 
risk  of  disease  and  deformity  incident 
to  accumulating  fallout  are  outweighed 
by  security  considerations  have  al.so 
spoken  out.  Both  sides  have  their  sta- 
tistics, both  can  cite  impressive  scien- 
tific pronouncements  to  bolster  their 
case.  As  usual,  as  our  discussions  be- 
come hotter  and  more  dogmatic,  it  re- 
mains for  the  people  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  really  bcisic  question. 
Such  a  reminder  recently  crossed  my 
desk  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  letter  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
But  I  ask  also  the  forbearance  of  the 
House  that  I  may  read  one  passage. 

It  Is  better  to  light  a  caDdle  than  to  curs« 
the  darkness.  But  I  do  not  know  where 
the  candles  and  matches  are  hidden — 

S?ys  this  moving  letter.  In  one  sen- 
tence, Mr.  Speaker,  this  thoughtful  and 
deeply  concerned  American  housewife 
and  mother  has  summed  up  the  entire 
fallout  controversy. 

Mat  3,  1959. 
Tlie  Honorable  Edith   Green, 
House  of  Rrprcsentatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  It  is  with  real  concern 
and  deep  apprehension  that  I  almost  dally 
read  of  further  radioactive  fallout  and  the 
Increased  presence  of  strontium  90  in  our 
dairy  foods. 

As  a  mother  and  a  human  being.  I  have 
rarely  felt  so  helpless  in  my  ability  to  pro- 
tect my  children,  myself,  and  the  genera- 
tion yet  unborn  from  what  jeems  to  be  a 
real  thre&t  to  their  health  and  safety. 

It  is  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to 
curse  the  darkness.  But  I  do  not  know 
where  the  candles  and  matches  are  hidden 
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and  beyond  my  fervent  hope  that  you  as  a 
legislator,  and  a  mother,  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  Investigate,  Inform  and  legislate, 
I  know  no  other   positive  action  to  talce. 

As  a  constituent,  temporarily  absent  from 
our  State,  I  would  be  most  grateful  to  learn 
what  current  investigation  and  legislation 
is  in  progress,  and  what  your  personal  posi- 
tion on  these  matters  Is. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  GENFVtEVE  S.  Hansen. 


WE    ARE    WORRYING    ABOUT    THE 
WRONG  MISSILE  GAP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Gubser  I  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Walls  of  China  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  Rhineland  and  Scottisii  castles, 
and  the  Walled  City  of  Quebec  are  some- 
thing more  than  outstanding  tourist  at- 
tractions. They  also  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  a  military  mistake  which  has 
been  repeated  by  men  through  the  cen- 
turies. Once  the  hope  of  a  civilization 
for  security,  peace,  and  freedom,  they 
are  testimony  to  a  principle  which  man. 
with  all  his  intelligence,  has  never  quite 
learned — that  the  defense  of  tomorrow 
cannot  be  rooted  to  the  fixed  and  immo- 
bile concepts  of  warfare  with  the  weap- 
ons of  today. 

The  famous  Ma-inot  line  of  Fiance 
presents  a  more  recent  monimient  to  the 
same  mistake.  Even  in  the  20th  centuiy 
man  has  still  to  learn  thet  the  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  today  will  certainly  be 
bypassed  or  splintered  by  the  weapon  of 
tomorrow. 

Yet.  in  the  fac?  of  all  this  evidence, 
the  United  States  of  America  is  franti- 
cally making  preparation  to  repeat  the 
same  military  mistake  made  by  a  dozen 
generations.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  in- 
complete information  the  public  has 
shown  an  almost  hysterical  concern  over 
the  so-called  missile  gap.  Urged  by 
constituents  at  home  and  reinforced  by 
the  polished  words  of  Air  Force  public 
relations  experts  the  U.S.  Congress  seems 
ready  to  sacrifice  mobility  and  all- 
around  military  capability  to  build 
ma.sses  of  concrete  and  steel  which  house 
the  ultimate  weapon,  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  mi.ssile. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  justified  in  speaking 
out  in  fear  of  what  this  Congress  might 
do.  But  the  pages  of  history  will  reveal 
that  other  men  spoke  out  against  the 
complacency  and  reaction  which  built 
the  ancient  walls  of  Rome  and  the  Magi- 
not  line.  As  they  did  their  duty,  so  I 
must  do  what  I  consider  to  be  mine.  I 
must  protest  the  placing  of  all  our  eggs 
in  the  ICBM  basket. 

There  is  a  missile  gap,  but  not  the  one 
we  have  been  worrying  about.  While 
frantically  trying  to  match  Russian 
ICBM's  missile  for  missile,  we  have  been 
overlooking  the  gap  in  our  defenses 
which  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  system 
would  fill.  If  there  is  a  missile  gap,  it  is 
our  relative  neglect  of  the  Polaris  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  development  and  deployment  of 
the  ICBM.    My  only  plea  is  for  a  well- 


rounded  defense  capability  which  must 
include  stronger  emphasis  on  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  system. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  motives  of  those 
who  seek  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Defense  budget  for  ICBM's.  Without  a 
doubt  they  act  in  a  sincere  desire  to  give 
us  what  they  consider  the  best  possible 
defense.  Certainly  the  architects  of 
the  Maginot  Line  were  equally  as  sincere. 
But  how  different  history  might  have 
read  had  a  few  Panzer  division  been 
added  to  supplement  the  steel  and  con- 
crete of  the  Maginot  Line.  Polaris  sub- 
marines can  be  to  our  deterrent  forces 
what  the  Panzer  divisions  would  have 
been  to  the  Maginot  Line. 

First  let  me  prove  my  premise  that 
overreliance  on  the  ICBM  leaves  a  seri- 
ous gap  in  our  deterrent  capability. 

Because  it  is  a  new  weapon  it  has 
characteristics  which  are  new.  For  the 
first  timo  complete  strategic  surprise  is 
possible  and  victory  within  hours  by  an 
aggresfjor  nation  is  conceivable.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ICBM  is  a  good 
weapon — in  the  hands  of  an  aggressor. 

Immediately  this  question  comes  to 
mind:  "Will  we  ever  be  the  aggressor?" 
Obviously  the  answer  is  a  definite  and 
unqualified  "No."  Our  policy  through- 
out the  nuclear  age  has  always  been  to 
build  deterrent  forcss  like  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  of  today — forces  which  we 
must  have  to  avoid  war  and  which  we 
hope  will  never  be  used.  The  alternative 
is  to  fK'nt  a  praventive  war  and  anyone 
kno'As  the  possiblity  of  accepting  the 
alternative  in  this  peace  lovin?  Nation 
is  too  ridiculous  to  discuss.  We  shall 
alwaj's  follow  the  policy  of  deterring  war 
whenever  possible. 

Military  experts  tell  us  that  we  have  a 
true  deterrent  force  when  the  enemy 
knows  we  have  the  power  and  strength 
to  recuperate  from  attack  and  retaliate 
with  destructive  forces  so  great  that  an 
aggressor  will  not  risk  the  attack.  Now 
the  question  is:  "How  effective  will  the 
ICBM  be  as  a  deterrent  force?" 

An  effective  deterrent  force  is  premised 
upon  three  requirements.  First  there 
mu^-t  be  the  time  in  which  to  react,  sec- 
ond there  must  be  the  ability  to  react, 
and  third  tiierc  must  be  something  left 
to  react  for. 

Overreliance  on  an  ICBM  deterrent 
does  not  afford  us  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  react. 

At  present  the  DEW  line — distant  early 
warning — can  give  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  hours  of  strategic  warning. 
With  this  warning  it  is  possible  for  SAC 
to  get  its  planes  airborne  from  areas  of 
dispersal.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case 
with  the  ICBM. 

Let  us  assume  that  B:  IEWS — ballistic 
missile  early  warning  system — does  give 
us  the  anticipated  and  hoped  for  15  min- 
ute warning  against  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack. Assume  that  some  sergeant 
watching  a  radar  screen  which  forms  a 
part  of  our  ballistic  missile  early  warn- 
ing system  sees  a  blip  on  that  screen. 
Immediately  he  wonders,  "What  is  it? 
superman?  a  flying  saucer?  or  is  it  an 
ICBM?"  He  calls  his  lieutenant.  The 
lieutenant  reports  to  his  major  or 
colonel.  He  in  turn  goes  to  the  radio 
and  notifies  the  White  House  because 


nuclear  weapons  can  only  be  used  at  a 
command  from  the  President.  A  deci- 
sion is  made  and  relayed  by  telephone 
or  radio  to  the  masses  of  concrete  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  which  make  up  our  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  bases.  All  of  this 
takes  time — maybe  more  than  15  min- 
utes time.  But  assuming  the  full  15- 
minute  warning,  is  that  suflScient  time 
in  which  to  make  the  decision  that  will 
plunge  the  world  into  nuclear  warfare? 
If  it  is  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is, 
then  It  is  obvious  that  our  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  must  be 
launched  after  they  have  received  the 
first  shock  of  an  enemy  attack.  The 
question  then  arises,  "Will  we  have  the 
ability  to  react?" 

Overreliance  on  ICBM's  sis  a  deterrent 
force  will  not  provide  us  with  the  abil- 
ity to  react  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
cause  an  enemy  not  to  risk  the  attack  in 
the  first  place. 

An  ICBM  base  is  not  invulnerable  be- 
cause it  is  fixed  to  one  spot.  If  it  can 
be  found  it  can  be  hit. 

Admittedly  there  is  a  great  unbalance 
in  military  inteUigence  between  the  Rus- 
sian continent  and  the  continental 
United  States.  Because  of  this  great 
difference  one  can  expect  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  know  the  exact  position  of  all 
our  fixed  offensive  bases  whether  they 
be  mis:ile  or  aircraft  bases.  They  will 
be  "zeroed  in."  Each  fixed  ICBM  base 
will  stand  30  minutes  from  destruction 
bv  a  command  given  by  someone  in  the 
Kremlin.  With  a  rather  modest  num- 
ber of  ICBM's  Russia  can  have  reason- 
able assurance  of  destroying  all  our  fixed 
bases  regardless  of  how  they  are  built. 

Some  v.ill  say  that  it  is  possible  to 
sufficiently  "harden"'  these  ICBM  bases 
in  masses  of  steel  and  concrete  so  tliat 
they  will  be  invulnerable  to  enemy  at- 
tack. I  seriously  doubt  this  contention 
for  the  reason  that  a  hard  base  is  only  as 
hard  as  its  softest  point.  What  about 
the  spot  where  abovegrcund  communi- 
cations enter  the  underground  base? 
Wouldn't  the  Russians  aim  for  this 
point?  Considering  the  ease  with  which 
their  agents  get  information  wouldn't 
that  spot  be  easy  to  find? 

Those  v;ho  assume  that  b?ses  can  be 
hardened  to  withstand  an  initial  attack 
state  with  confidence  that  they  can  be 
built  to  overpressures  which  will  stand 
a  shock  of  1  or  2  megatons. 

Russia  has  proven  rocket  power  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  approach. 
Some  scientists  have  estimated  that  the 
rocket  which  allegedly  placed  "Lunik" 
into  orbit  around  the  sun  must  have  had 
a  thrust  of  at  least  a  million  pounds. 
With  such  a  surnlus  of  power,  warhead 
size  will  obviously  not  constitute  much 
of  a  limitation  against  the  Soviets.  By 
the  simple  act  of  screwing  on  a  heavier 
warhead  with  a  greater  yield  the  base 
hardened  to  certain  overpressures  must 
shatter  in  the  face  of  a  greater  force. 

To  anyone  who  believes  that  steel  and 
concrete  can  be  hardened  to  withstand 
nuclear  attack  from  Russian  ICBM's  I 
ask  this  question  in  all  sincerity:  Has 
any  reputable  engineering  authority 
ever  dared  to  positively  state  that  a  fixed, 
immo'iile,  ICB?I  base  can  be  hardened  to 
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the  point  where  it  would  definitely  with- 
stand an  enemy  attack?  They  have  not 
made  such  a  statement  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  ever  will. 

Overreliance  on  ICBM's  as  a  deterrent 
force  might  deny  us  the  ability  to  react 
because  of  the  sheer  weight  of  ICBM 
numbers  on  the  Soviet  side.  The  possi- 
bility that  the  Russians  may  be  2  years 
ahead  of  us  enables  them  to  produce  a 
very  large  number  of  these  missiles  t>e- 
fore  we  can  produce  a  corresponding 
number.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
capability  of  the  Germans  in  World  War 
n  to  produce  in  15  months  something  in 
the  order  of  4,000  V-2's.  At  that  time  the 
V-2  represented  no  more  of  an  advance 
In  the  state  of  the  art  of  weaponry  than 
a  large  ICBM  represents  today.  Through 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  the  Russians 
miRht  deny  us  our  ability  to  react. 

Because  an  ICBM  must  operate  over 
a  maximum  range  its  reliability  is  neces- 
sarily compUcated.  This  is  an  obvious 
engineering  truth  to  even  the  nonscien- 
tific  mind.  It  explains  why  Thor  and 
Jupiter  are  already  operational  while  the 
first  generation  of  intercontinental  bal- 
hstlc  missiles — the  Atlas — is  only  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future  with  the  second 
generation  following  a  year  or  so  be- 
hind. 

What  further  complicates  a  situation 
where  overemphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
ICBM  as  a  deteiTent  force  is  the  fact 
that  even  if  there  is  time  to  react,  even 
If  there  is  the  ability  to  react  after  the 
initial  attack  there  is  always  the  strong 
possibility  that  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  react  for.  Assuming  that  hard- 
ened bases  could  withstand  the  nuclear 
impact,  the  fallout  from  bombs  and  mis- 
siles exploding  on  our  soil  as  the  enemy 
attacked  our  own  ICBM  base.s  may  kill 
millions  of  people.  Some  of  these  esti- 
mates have  ranged  as  high  as  40  million, 
others  have  been  lower  but  all  of  them 
have  been  in  the  millions.  By  stressing 
the  construction  of  hardened  bases  of 
Steel  and  concrete  we  are  inviting  the  nu- 
clear attack  and  fallout  which  must  in- 
evitably follow. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  placing 
all  our  eggs  in  the  ICBM  missile  basket 
will  not  give  us  sufiBcient  time  to  react 
to  an  initial  attack,  it  will  not  give  us  an 
Insurance  of  the  ability  to  react  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  guarantee  that  little 
or  nothing  will  be  left  to  react  for.  For 
all  of  these  reasons  the  concluiiion  that 
the  ICBM  is  not  an  ideal  deterrent  force 
is  inescapable. 

Certainly  if  this  is  the  case  we  are  not 
Justified  in  a  numbers  race  on  ICBM's. 
Such  a  race  would  be  ruinous  financially 
and  militarily.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  we  try  to  match  the  Russians  missile 
for  missile  at  the  expense  of  other  deter- 
rent and  retaliatory  forces  like  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  program  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Polaris. 

Taking  the  defects  of  the  ICBM  as  an 
efficient  deterrent  force  in  order  let  us 
see  where  the  Polaris  missile  combined 
with  the  nuclear-pKjwered  submarine  in 
the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  System  fills  the 
gap. 

In  the  first  place  Polaris  will  give  us  a 
deterrent  capability  with  time  to  react. 
We  will  have  the  time  in  which  to  make 


a  mature  decision.  Lying  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  or  under  the  polar 
icecaF>s  the  nuclear  submarine  is  obvi- 
ously not  a  target  for  an  ICBM  because 
its  position  is  unknown  and  it  is  a  moving 
rather  than  a  fixed  target.  Because  it  is 
relatively  invulnerable  to  enemy  attack, 
it  will  be  there  hours  after  the  sergeant 
has  noticed  the  blip  on  the  radar  screen 
and  the  information  has  been  relayed  to 
the  White  House.  A  hasty  decision  made 
in  less  than  15  minutes  time  will  not  be 
necessary.  Furthermore,  the  Russians 
know  that  the  nuclear  submarine 
equipped  with  Polaris  will  be  there.  This 
is  a  real  deterrent  force,  one  which  the 
enemy  knows  cannot  be  knocked  out  and 
which  will  retaliate. 

The  Polaris  equipped  submarine  will 
have  the  ability  to  react  regardless  of 
the  intensity  of  the  initial  strike  by  the 
enemy.  Submarines  and  ships  at  sea 
cannot  be  hit  by  ICBM's  and  other 
weapons  must  be  used.  Therefore  a  mas- 
sive or  complete  strategic  surprise  can- 
not be  obtained  against  these  vehicles; 
only  tactical  surprise.  In  the  case  of 
tactical  surprise,  only  a  limited  number 
of  these  units  may  be  destroyed  within  a 
short  time  and  the  rest  of  the  units  will 
be  capable  of  retaliating. 

The  Polaris  submarine  which  can  be 
moved  in  closer  to  enemy  strategic  tar- 
gets under  the  protective  cover  of  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  ocean  will  not  experience 
the  reliability  problems  which  go  with 
maximum  long-distance  intercontinental 
ranges.  Our  ability  to  react  will  be  im- 
proved further. 

With  a  respectable  number  of  Polaris- 
equipped  submarines  at  sea  the  chances 
of  leaving  something  to  react  for  after 
the  initial  attack  are  considerably 
greater.  A  potential  enemy  would  know 
absolutely  that  wiping  out  the  major 
portion  of  a  nation  with  nuclear  fallout 
from  direct  hits  and  misses  against 
ICBM  bases  would  not  render  the  enemy 
homeland  immune  from  the  same  type 
of  horror  which  they  would  send  our 
way.  Because  we  would  have  the  Po- 
laris to  react  with  and  complete  stra- 
tegic surprise  would  be  impos.sible  an 
enemy  would  not  risk  the  attack  in  the 
fiist  place.  This  is  a  real  deterrent 
force. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  25 
Polaris-equipped  submarines  continu- 
ously at  sea.  with  more  in  inventory,  can 
destry  150  widely  separated  Soviet  stra- 
tegic targets.  They  will  be  operating  in 
relative  safety  from  the  ocean,  a  base 
which  covers  four-fifths  of  the  globe,  and 
cannot  be  denied  us  by  F>olitical  upheaval. 
It  is  essential  that  counters  to  the 
Russian  ICBM  include  Polaris  forces 
mobile  at  sea.  If  the  Russians  are  leap- 
frogging our  SAC  bomber  force  with  a 
large  number  of  ICBM's  then  we  should 
leap-frog  their  ICBM  with  ballistic  mis- 
siles at  sea  which  they  cannot  hit. 

In  Polaris  we  have  a  weapon  with 
great  promise.  It  is  not  a  figment  of 
someone's  imagination.  It  will  be  an 
operational  weapon  in  the  year  1960. 
Every  point  in  its  timetable  of  develop- 
ment \iSL&  been  met  on  time  and  in  many 
cases  2  years  early. 

Close  examination  by  competent  and 
unbiased  technical  men  of  top  caliber 


give  assurance  of  this.  Those  who  may 
say  otherwise  should  consult  these 
sources. 

The  missile  itself,  its  engines,  its 
guidance,  its  nuclear  submarine  carrier, 
its  farflung  and  intricate  communica- 
tion system,  even  its  operating  crews  are 
under  preparation  and  training  in  scores 
of  plants  and  bases  across  the  Nation. 
The  first  Polaris  firing  from  a  surface 
vessel  will  take  place  this  summer,  a 
full  year  or  more  ahead  of  the  Navy's 
original  time  schedule.  The  first  under- 
water launching  will  occur  next  year, 
some  4  years  ahead  of  the  original  plan. 
Every  major  technological  problem  in 
the  system  has  been  solved.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  great  fieet  ballistic 
missile  system  will  work  and  become  a 
part  of  the  free  world  arsenal — on 
schedule. 

Because  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, to  whom  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  our  security  in  this  year  of 
1959  is  assured.  But  if  we  accept  the 
least  optimistic  estimates  of  the  "mis- 
sile gap, "  and  for  security  reasons  we 
must  accept  them,  the  time  will  come. 
probably  in  1962  or  1963.  when  manned 
bombers  will  no  longer  give  us  total  se- 
curity from  nuclear  attack.  By  that 
time  another  and  new  deterrent  force 
must  be  in  existence  to  assist  SAC  in 
major  war  deterrence.  We  should  have 
a  "mix"  and  one  of  its  important  ele- 
ments is  an  adequate  force  of  Polaris 
submarines. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  made 
recommendations  which  are  aimed  at 
providing  that  deterrent  force  by  the 
danger  time  of  1962  or  1963. 

For  fiscal  year  1960  the  Navy  originally 
requested  $1,423,291,000  for  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  program.  The  actual 
budget  request  was  cut  back  to  $611,- 
568,000. 

If  $1,400  million  is  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1960  we  could  build  six  more 
nuclear  Polaris  submarines  to  go  with 
the  nine  which  are  already  or  will  shortly 
be  under  construction.  With  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.7  billion  in  1961  an  addi- 
tional 12  could  be  built  with  the  same 
being  possible  in  1962.  After  that  date 
it  would  be  possible  to  produce  one  Po- 
laris submarine  per  month  with  $1.7 
billion  per  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  lot  of 
money — but  we  are  paying  a  lot  now  for 
SAC  and  it  is  money  well  spent.  Com- 
paratively speaking  a  Polaris  submarine 
force  which  will  not  surrender  to  obso- 
lescence for  at  least  20  years  would  be 
inexpensive. 

This  would  give  us  a  total  of  39  opera- 
tional submarines  by  the  year  1963  with 
the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  money 
which  is  not  large  when  compared  with 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense  budg- 
et. This  total  of  39  would  allow  us  to 
keep  enough  submarines  at  sea  to  attack 
at  least  150  strategic  Russian  targets. 
It  would  certainly  be  enough  to  make  the 
realistic  Russians  realize  that  here  was 
a  deterrent  force  which  they  could  not 
knock  out  and  would  force  them  to  de- 
cide that  the  risk  of  all-out  nuclear  war 
was  too  great.  For  the  security  it  will 
buy  a  Polaris  program  is  dirt  cheap. 

Some  will  say.  "Let  us  prove  the  Po- 
laris before  spending  a  billion  four  hun- 
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dred  million  dollars."  But  these  people 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
given  that  technical  assurance  and  that 
the  funding  lead  time  for  an  atomic  re- 
actor which  goes  into  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine is  46  months.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  We  must  start  now  if  we  are  to  get 
the  Polaris  in  time  to  save  us  from  all-out 
nuclear  warfare. 

I  read  and  hear  no  eloquent  pleas  for 
raising  the  appropriation  of  $600  million 
for  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  program  to 
the  $1.4  billion  which  is  consistent  with 
national  security.  On  the  other  hand  I 
do  hear  those  pleas  for  the  Air  Force 
ICBM  program. 

If  Congress  responds  to  those  pleas, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will, 
the  Air  Force  budget  will  be  raised  be- 
tween $700  and  $800  million  for  more 
ICBM's.  more  concrete  bases,  and  more 
engraved  invitations  to  our  potential 
enemy  to  send  a  rain  of  nuclear  fallout 
death  on  the  continental  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  this  would  be  building  an 
ICBM  Maginot  line,  another  Wall  of 
China,  and  another  monument  to  the 
perennial  military  mistake  of  building 
fixed  and  immobile  bases  that  can  be 
overcome  by  the  sheer  weight,  power,  and 
numl)ers  of  new  weapons. 

Fortress  America  is  a  good  concept  for 
the  age  of  the  airplane  but  it  is  a  poor  one 
for  the  ballistic  missile  era.  Polaris — 
the  mobile  ICBM — gets  away  from  this 
concept.  It  takes  the  missile  far  from 
our  .shores  in  friendly  waters  within 
range  of  enemy  targets. 

Though  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  I  can- 
not close  these  remarks  without  urging 
greater  consideration  of  services  like  the 
Army.  Tactical  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  which  will  fight  the  conven- 
tional wars  of  the  future.  If  deterrent 
forces  work,  and  we  pray  they  will,  there 
will  still  be  the  Koreas.  Lebanons,  and 
Quemoys.  The  Army,  TAC,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps,  like  the  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  should  not  become  the  poor 
country  cousins  of  the  architects  of  an- 
other Maginot  line. 

My  plea  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
Is  simple.  Let  us  not  once  again  commit 
the  mistake  which  recurs  throughout  the 
pages  of  history.  Let  us  not  build  a 
fortress  America  because  we  know  the 
concept  will  prove  no  more  effective  m 
th?  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  than 
did  the  Wall  of  China  or  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Let  us  build  ICBM's  as  fast  as  we  can, 

but  let  us  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
Polaris,  our  best  deterrent,  and  at  the 
expense  of  our  conventional  forces. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Recent  tests  of 
the  Polaris  missile  have  given  cause  for 
even  greater  optimism  aiwut  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  great  weapon.  It  is  the 
one  weapon  that  cannot  be  pinned  down. 
It  is  mobile:  it  can  be  fired  from  any 
point  over  three-quarters  of  the  globe 
that  is  from  any  part  of  the  sea. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  friend  that 
Admiral  Raborn  who  is  working  on  the 
Polaris  system  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  from  Oklahoma.    He  is  a 


very  devoted  public  servant,  and  a  great 
citizen.  I  know  of  no  one  \iho  has 
greater  dedication  to  the  overall  cause  of 
American  defense  than  he.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  untiring  effort  he  is 
putting  into  this  program. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  He  echoes  the 
very  sentiments  I  feel  for  Admiral  Ra- 
born and  his  entire  staff,  men  who  have 
down  such  a  marvelous  job  in  develop- 
ing the  fleet  ballistic  missile  system. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  when  my  remarks 
are  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord tomorrow  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  read  them  and  give 
them  a  few  moments  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


HIGHWAY  ACCIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Santangelo)  .  Under  the  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  IMrs.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  GubserI.  I  know  it  is 
enormously  expensive  to  develop  these 
missiles  for  some  of  the  missiles  are  be- 
ing developed  in  my  own  district.  A 
very  fine  plant.  Avco — at  Wilmington — 
in  my  district  is  now  being  dedicated. 
It  is  a  $20  million  new  plant  for  this 
purpo.se.  Avco  has  already  a  large  plant 
at  Wilmington  employing  many  persons. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  them,  we  con- 
gratulate them  on  being  there,  and  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  help  them  with 
their  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  development 
of  various  missiles  for  our  national  pro- 
tection, yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  as  I  see  it,  to 
safeguard  our  pedestrians  and  people 
who  ride  in  automobiles.  A  woman  was 
killed  not  so  very  long  ago  just  outside 
of  my  house,  five  were  injured  less  than 
a  month  ago  outside  of  my  house,  and 
there  have  been  other  near  accidents 
there;  also  15  arrests  on  the  street  with- 
in the  last  10  days.  There  is  a  horrible 
toll  of  life  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Congress  ad- 
journed last  year  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  337,  which  reads 

as  follows: 

Whereas  milUons  of  motor  vehicle  traffic 
accidents  occ\ir  in  the  United  States  every 
year;  and 

Whereas  there  are  milUons  of  persons  in- 
jured and  permanently  crippled  as  a  result 
of  these  accidents;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  thoiwands  of  per- 
sons killed  as  a  result  of  these  accidents:  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  accidents  occur 
over  long  weekends  due  to  a  holiday;   and 

Whereas  many  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
over  these  holiday  weekends  are  inexperi- 
enced; and 

Whereas  many  of  the  motor  vehicles  In 
oi>eratlon  on  the  highways  over  these  week- 
ends are  Qiechanlcally  defective;  and 

Whereas  speed  is  very  largely  the  cause 
of  these  accidents;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  as  many  motor 
vehicle  accidents  as   possible   over  holiday 


weekends  and  prevent  d/eath  and  injury  on 
the  highways;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
take  whatever  steps  that  are  possible  to  limit 
these  accidents:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  speed  of  all 
motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  over  holiday 
weekends,  with  the  exception  of  emergency 
vehicles,  should  be  limited  to  50  miles  an 
iiour.  and  that  no  vehicle  should  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  the  highways  over  such 
weekend  if  it  has  not  been  inspected  and 
certified  to  be  in  safe  operating  condition. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  notify  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  this  resolution,  and  to  request 
their  cooperation  in  its  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  Me- 
morial Day,  and  I  hope  so  much  that  this 
can  be  enacted  before  that  day  of  rededi- 
cation.  I  shall  ask  for  an  immediate 
hearing  on  the  bill  and  hope  so  much 
that  it  will  pass.  Hundreds  of  persons 
have  told  me  that  they  feel  that  this  is  a 
very  far  reaching  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  feel  that  most  persons  can 
manage  an  automobile  if  it  is  not  going 
too  fast. 

THE  BRITISH  THOR  MISSILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Santangelo)  .  Under  the  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  past  month  I  have  returned 
from  Europe  where,  first  of  all.  I  attend- 
ed the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
the  south  of  France. 

After  that  I  went  to  England  where, 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  was  p>ermitted  to 
insf>ect  and  to  visit  the  British  Air  Min- 
istry and  the  British  Air  Corps  Head- 
quarters. 

What  I  have  to  say  concerns  the  Brit- 
ish and  concerns  them  only,  although 
I  also  visited  some  of  our  bases  on  the 
same  mission. 

On  my  return,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  rather  surprised,  confounded,  and 
not  a  little  shocked  at  the  tremendous 
discussion  and  argument  that  goes  on  in 
this  country  between  members  of  our 
armed  services  who  certainly  must  know, 
I  imagine,  what  they  are  talking  about, 
top  politicians  and  others  as  to  the  fact 
of  whether  the  Thor  missile  in  England 
is  operational  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  pose 
before  this  House  as  an  expert  on  mis- 
siles, but  I  think  I  can  tell  you  in  simple 
language  what  I  actually  saw  and  what  I 
actually  heard. 

First  of  all.  I  was  anxious  to  question 
the  British  Air  Ministry  on  why  they 
preferred  their  Blue  Streak  to  our  Thor 
missile.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
record,  that  they  do.  On  going  to  the 
Ministry  and  asking  the  question,  the 
reply  was  this,  and  I  would  like  this  re- 
ply to  be  emphasized,  if  possible:  We  do 
prefer  the  Blue  Streak  for  many  rea- 
sons, one  being  that  it  will  be  under- 
ground, whereas  the  Thor  missile  is 
above  ground.  Also  the  British  pre- 
ferred the  liquid  fuel  rather  than  the 
solid  fuel  preferred  by  Americans.  And. 
said  the  Air  Minister— and  these  are  his 
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exact  words— "But  the  Blue  Streak  will 
not  be  operational  for  2  or  3  years  where- 
as the  Thor  missile  Is  operational  here 
today."  Now.  I  think  that  that  answer 
is  pretty  emphatic.  And,  after  having 
heard  it  I  also  asked  my  British  friends 
whether  they  had  any  objection  to  my 
repeating  that  statement.  Their  reply 
was,  "Not  at  all.  You  can  repeat  it,  and 
we  hoE>e  that  you  will  repeat  it.  Our 
philosophy  is  different  from  yours.  We 
believe  that  these  engines  of  war  are  pri- 
marily deterrent.  They  will  not  be  good 
deterrents  unless  our  enemies  know  all 
about  them.  For  that  reason  we  are  not 
hiding  anything  that  we  have. " 

After  that  I  went  personally  and 
visited  one  of  the  major  emplacements 
In  Great  Britain.  I  will  not  give  the 
name  of  the  place,  although  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  secret.  And,  there  are  five 
or  six  of  them.  On  going  there  I  saw 
the  missile.  I  was  given  every  facility. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hangar  was 
pulled  back.  The  missile,  which  was  in 
a  horizontal  position,  was  brought  for* 
ward  and  erected  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
When  I  repeated  this  to  one  of  our  vei-y 
high  ranking  people  in  the  Pentagon.  I 
was  informed  that  they  did  not  consider 
that  operational  because  I  had  not  act- 
ually seen  the  fuel  put  into  the  missile 
or  the  warhead.  My  reply  to  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  hop>e  to  God  I  never 
live  to  see  the  fuel  put  into  the  missile 
or  the  warhead,  because  if  I  ever  see 
those  two  accomplishments,  I  will  then 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
civilization  and  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind. The  Thor  missile  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  spite  of  what  we  may  hear  from 
amateur  experts — and  heaven  knows 
our  country  abounds  with  them  on  many 
subjects — is  considered  operational  by 
the  British  who  are  living  under  the 
menace  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  are 
far  closer  to  it  than  we  are.  They  give 
us  full  credit  for  what  we  have  done  in 
supplying  them  with  the  missiles.  They 
al.so  admit  that  they  are  still  training;, 
and,  of  course,  constant  training  is  go- 
ing on  in  our  own  country  and  will  go 
on  everywhere  until  doomsday,  because 
that  is  Indeed  the  proper  name  for  that 
day.  If  it  should  ever  come,  it  would 
be  a  day  of  doom.  But,  they  do  be- 
lieve and  I  do  believe,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  majority  of  this  House  believes,  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  the  world  know 
the  strength  that  we  have  rather  than 
constantly  decrying  it.  I  am  beginning 
to  think  that  there  is  a  new  breed  in 
the  United  States  or  possibly  a  new  so- 
ciety, and  it  should  have  a  name,  and 
that  name  is  Russia  First. 

There  seem  to  be  many  of  our  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  every  Russian  is  a 
superman,  that  Russia  has  everything 
that  we  strive  for  and  want.  We  do 
not  know  what  she  has.  We  have  no 
means  of  finding  out,  but  we  just  take 
it  for  granted.  So,  sometimes  for  poli- 
tical reasons,  sometimes  because  sin- 
cerely we  do  believe  these  things,  we 
allow  our  people  to  become  frightened 
when  they  need  not  be,  and  we  also  al- 
low ourselves  to  decry  some  of  the  great 
achievements  that  we  have  made. 

I  was  reassured  not  only  by  what  I 
saw  in  England  but  by  the  spirit  that  I 


saw  in  England.  There  was  no  fear. 
Surely,  we  know  that  the  impossible 
might  happen,  but  they  do  not  believe, 
and  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  country 
in  the  world  wants  to  start  this  final 
holocaust.  I  deplore  and  they  deplore 
that  we  have  to  keep  these  missiles,  that 
we  have  to  spend  our  people's  substance 
to  keep  them,  and  also  our  fighter  planes 
and  all  the  other  weapons  of  war;  and 
this  great  Polaris  missile  that  our  col- 
league from  California  had  just  spoken 
about.    But  we  must  do  these  things. 

But  how  can  we  go  before  our  people 
and  ask  them  to  beef  up  this  program, 
and  ask  them  to  send  their  sons  to  be 
drafted,  if  we  are  going  to  turn  and  in 
the  next  breath  say,  "In  spite  of  all 
this,  you  are  unprepared;  and  when  the 
time  comes  you  will  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vive"? 

Ah,  no,  Mr.  Speaker;  that  is  not  the 
road  to  success,  and  that  is  not  the 
truth.  We  are  doing  a  magnificent  job. 
and  instead  of  hiding  our  light  under  a 
bushel  we  should  proclaim  it  to  the 
world  and  keep  on  the  road  that  we  are 
now  traveling. 


TIATBER   RESOURCES   FOR 
AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23  while  discussing  the  forestry  appro- 
priation items  from  the  floor.  I  men- 
tioned a  report  entitled  "Timber  Re- 
-sources  for  America's  Future."  This 
document  of  over  700  pages,  released  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  early  in  1958.  was  described 
by  Secretary  Benson  as  "the  most  com- 
plete appraisal  of  the  timber  situation 
ever  made  in  this  country."  It  is  just 
that. 

It  also  tells  us  in  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  America  why  we  should  get  on 
with  the  job  of  tree  planting,  forest  fire 
protection  and  many  other  £oresti*y  ac- 
tivities oh  all  classes  of  forest  land 
whether  in  private  or  public  ownership. 
Many  in  the  Congress  have  a  copy  of  this 
report.  I  hope  that  as  you  delve  into 
its  contents  you  will  become  convinced 
that  the  forestry  improvement  work  on 
our  forests  cannot  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. Nor  can  we  do  the  job  by  cut- 
ting the  appropriations  for  tree  plant- 
ing every  year. 

The  next  day  after  this  floor  discussion 
on  the  forestry  appropriation  items, 
SecretaiT  Benson  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  report  entitled  "Program  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests." 

Just  as  the  "Timber  Resources  for 
America's  Future"  is  a  complete  ap- 
praisal of  the  timber  situation  on  all  the 
Nation's  forest  land,  this  "Program  for 
the  National  Forests"  is  a  complete  ap- 
praisal of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years  and  up  to  the  year 
2000  to  make  all  our  national  forests 
yield  their  full  measure  of  resources  and 
services. 

I  am  interested  in  this  latest  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  because  we 
have  two  large  national  forests  in  Flor- 


ida. As  they  are  developed  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  use  and  services  consistent  with 
.sound  conservation  policies,  the  bene- 
fits will  be  forthcoming  not  only  to  my 
State  but  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
depending  on  the  reaources  of  these 
forests. 

Since  the  "Timber  Resources  for 
America's  Future  "  report  has  been  used 
as  a  basis  for  information  in  this  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests,  I  have 
confidence  in  the  recommendations  and 
measures  that  are  needed  to  make  the 
national  forests  better  producers  of  tim- 
ber, water,  recreation,  wildlife,  and  for- 
age. 

On  March  25.  I  asked  As.sistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  E.  L.  Peterson  for 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  implementing 
the  program  for  the  national  forests. 
I  quote  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
his  reply  of  April  21 : 

In  response  to  your  request,  the  approxl> 
m«te  coet  of  the  interim  program,  when 
fully  Implemented,  would  nwre  than  double 
the  present  annual  rate  of  about  $122  mil- 
lion, excluding  funds  for  emergency  forest 
fire  fighting,  which  Is  expended  for  national 
forest  protection  and  management.  At  the 
same  time  It  Is  anticipated  that  recelpta  to 
the  Treasury  from  national  forest  operations 
Would  about  double.  These  projections  can- 
not be  considered  ofBclal  since  they  have  not 
had  budgetary  consideration  In  either  the 
Department  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  realistic  pro- 
gram that  will  result  in  not  only  in- 
creased monetary  returns  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  to  local  county  governmenLs  in 
the  forests,  but  also  we  can  expect  huge 
benefits  on  which  no  monetary  values 
can  be  placed. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
cuts  in  Forest  Service  appropriations  for 
tree  planting  on  private  lands.  I  will 
continue  to  be  critical  as  long  as  I  believe 
that  we  are  not  petting  on  with  the  tre- 
mendous Job  of  planting  and  protecting 
our  privately  owned  forests  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  compliment  the 
Department,  Mr.  Peterson,  and  all  others 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
timely  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests. The  Congress  now  has  a  basic 
plan  from  which  to  work  in  developing 
the  national  forests  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  Nation  that  is  daily  demanding 
more  and  more  of  the  forest  re.sourccs. 
Resources  which  are  renewable  if  we  are 
of  a  mind  and  purpose  to  make  them  so. 

I  hope  that  conservation  minded 
people  throughout  the  Nation  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  let  the  Forestry 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  know  of  their  interest  in  the 
full  development  of  our  national  forests 
on  May  14  and  15  when  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  matter. 


SENATOR  DOUGLAS  ON  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  is  rec- 
ognized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  letter  to  the 
Chicago  Ti'ibune  from  the  senior  Sena- 
tor of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Paul  H. 
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Douglas,  and  to  recite  the  unusual  cir- 
ctmistances  leading  to  its  writing  and 
publication. 

It  is  a  story  that  I  find  inspiring  of 
how  a  great  newspaper  and  a  great 
statesman,  of  different  political  affilia- 
tions and  of  different  philosophical  ap- 
proaches, cooperated  in  the  mission, 
most  e.ssential  to  a  functioning  democ- 
racy, that  of  informing  the  electorate. 

The  chain  of  circumstances  started 
with  the  publication  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  an  article  depicting  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  the  effect  upon 
persons  in  variotis  groups^  those  sub- 
sisting on  retirement  pensions  and  in- 
come from  investments  as  well  as  those 
now  in  business  and  employment.  'With 
the  article  was  a  coupon,  which  the 
Tribune  suggested  might  advantageous- 
ly be  used  by  its  readers  in  adding  their 
weicht  to  the  fight  against  Inflation. 
The  suggestion  was  that  readere  should 
sign  the  coupons  and  mail  them  to  the 
Congress. 

The  second  development  in  this  inter- 
esting chain  of  circumstances  was  when 
in  a  matter  of  days  Senator  Douglas' 
ofBce  was  so  covered  with  mail  sacks  that 
visitors  had  to  use  them  for  seating  pur- 
poses instead  of  the  chairs  they  had  re- 
placed. The  last  count  of  coupons  was 
over  30.000.  After  that  even  the  count- 
ing stopped. 

Senator  Douglas  happ>ens  to  be  one 
of  the  most  militant  advocates  of  econ- 
omy and  vigorous  practitioners  of 
economy  who  ever  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. Here  was  the  source  of  his  per- 
plexity: if  he  adhered  to  his  practice, 
followed  religiously  during  his  tenure 
in  the  Senate,  of  personally  answering 
all  his  correspondence,  he  would  have 
little  time  for  legislative  duties. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  matter  of 
cost,  and  economy-minded  Senator 
Douglas  was  aghast  with  the  calcula- 
tion, hastily  made  by  him  as  he  surveyed 
the  piles  of  mail  sacks,  that  the  expense 
of  replying  to  all  who  had  written  him. 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, would  extract  in  excess  of  $5,000 
from  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. This  $5,000  to  Senator  Douglas' 
keen  sense  of  economy  was  worth  sav- 
ing. 

So  in  his  perplexity  he  wrote  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  accord  him  space  for  a  general  letter 
on  the  subject,  which  carried  in  the 
newspaper  from  which  the  coupons  had 
been  clipped  would  reach  the  attention 
of  all  his  correspondents  and  thus,  while 
serving  as  an  answer  individually  to  all 
who  had  addressed  him.  would  add  up 
by  saving  the  taxpayers  the  tidy  sum  of 
more  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  heartily  to  com- 
mend the  Chicago  Tribune  in  acting 
favorably  on  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Douglas.  This  is  the  more  marked  since 
not  often  have  the  Senator  and  the 
Tribune  been  in  agreement.  They  may 
not  be  in  complete  agreement  now  in  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  inflation.  But 
in  carrying  Senator  Douglas'  letter  in 
its  completeness,  and  entirely  un- 
changed or  edited,  the  Tribune  has 
abided  by  the  highest  traditions  of 
American  journalism. 


I  might  add  that  not  only  does  the 
Tribune  of  this  morning  devote  all  of  its 
reading  space  on  page  10,  with  a  gen- 
erous runover  on  page  11,  to  the  letter 
of  Senator  Douglas,  but  it  prints  pr<mi- 
inently  on  page  1  a  box  calling  the  Sen- 
ator's letter  to  the  attention  of  its 
readers. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  congratulations  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  a  scholarly  and  most 
masterful  presentment  of  the  problem 
of  inflation  in  all  its  aspects. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  Senator  Douglas' 
letter  as  it  appears  in  this  mornings 
Chicago  Tribune,  together  with  the 
Tribune's  introduction: 

Letter  bt  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Senior 
Senator  From  Illinois 

(The  following  letter  from  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  was  pre- 
paj-ed  by  him  as  an  answer  to  the  thousands 
of  persons  who  sent  hlra  coufXDns  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  protesting  inflation,  and  Is 
publLshed  in  response  to  his  request  for  space 
In  which  to  make  his  reply.  At  the  time  the 
Senator  made  this  request  he  said  he  had 
already  received  30.000  of  the  Tribune  cou- 
|K>n8.  Since  that  time  he  has  received  thou- 
sands more.  Senator  Douglas  said  that  to 
reply  adequately  to  each  of  his  corresi)ond- 
ents  would  cost  the  taxpayers  12  cents  a 
letter  or  $4,000  on  mail  received  up  to  that 
time,  and  that  he  hoped  Uie  Tribune  would 
enable  him  to  spare  the  Government  this 
expense  by  giving  him  two  columns  of  space. 
The  Tribune  was  glad  to  grant  his  request.) 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Tribune  for  giving  me 
the  chance  to  reply  to  the  tliousands  of  let- 
ters and  coupons  which  1  have  received  as  a 
result  of  its  camF>algn  on  inflation.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  at  this  opportunity,  for 
otherwise  it  would  l>e  almost  Impossible  for 
me  to  answer  each  person  Individually  and 
I  am  thus  permitted  to  make  my  views  on 
this  subject  known  to  those  who  have  wTltten 
to  me. 

COALS    OF    OUR    ECONOMY 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  desire 
to  see  our  economy  achieve  at  least  three 
basic  results.  First,  maximum  or  relatively 
full  employment  and  Jobs  for  our  people. 
Second,  an  adequate  rate  of  economic  grovrth 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  rising  standard 
of  living  and  defend  ourselves  better  against 
Communist  aggression.  Third,  that  we 
should  achieve  these  goals  with  substantially 
stable  prices  and  without  runaway  inflation. 

There  are  some  who  would  be  willing  to 
see  us  have  excessive  unemployment  If  only 
we  could  achieve  price  sUbllity.  There  are 
others  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  have 
Inflation  provided  only  that  we  have  an 
adequate  rate  of  growth  and  full  emp»loy- 
ment.  I  believe  Instead  that  we  must  devise 
ways  and  means  to  achieve  all  three  goals  at 
the  same  time. 

I  am  as  much  opposed  to  Inflation  as  those 
who  have  written  me.  For  inflation  hurts 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  such  as  our  older  peo- 
ple; those  on  salaries,  such  as  our  school- 
teachers and  ministers,  and  those  who  have 
bought  bonds  or  Invested  In  Insurance,  only 
to  see  their  value  or  purchasing  power  great- 
ly decreased. 

Of  course,  some  benefit  from  inflation  but 
in  general,  they  are  the  speculators  whose 
goods  appreciate  in  value  as  a  result  of  price 
rises.  But  the  average  person,  who  spends  a 
large  projxirtlon  of  his  income  for  goods  and 
services  and  who  also  pays  his  fair  share  in 
taxes,  does  not  have  the  chance  to  hedge 
against  inflation  as  do  those  who  have 
enough  with  which  to  speculate  on  the  stock 
market. 


WHAT   IS   tNTLATIOK? 


There  are  various  kinds  of  Inflation. 
Usually  when  people  speak  of  it  tbey  retet  to 
a  situation  where  there  is  an  excessive  de- 
mand for  a  limited  amount  of  goods  and 
services  which  results  In  the  bidding  up  of 
prices.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods." 

During  World  Wars  I  and  U,  that  is  what 
happened.  Our  economy  was  fully  employed. 
Taxes  were  not  increased  fast  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  pay  for  the  tanks,  guns, 
and  expenses  of  war  as  we  went  along.  Con- 
sequently, the  Government  went  into  debt 
and  floated  bonds  which  were  financed  pri- 
marily by  the  creation  of  bank  credit  and, 
hence.  Increased  the  amount  of  money  and 
credit  in  our  system.  This  excessive  supply 
of  monetary  purchasing  power  was.  In  turn, 
used  to  bid  up  the  prices  of  the  goods  which 
were  in  short  supply  because  our  factories 
were  manufacturing  the  tools  of  war. 

This  condition  can  also  happen  during 
peacetime.  But  It  generally  only  happens 
when  there  is  substantially  full  employment, 
when  our  plants  and  factoiies  are  running 
at  full  steam,  and  if  the  Government  then 
goes  into  debt  and  creates  an  excessive  sup- 
ply of  money  and  credit.  If  the  banking  sys- 
tem is  also  allowed  to  generate  such  exces- 
sive amounts  of  money  and  credit  by  tITe 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  then  inflation  results. 

EXISTING    SrrOATION 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  face  a  differ- 
ent situation.  During  the  past  year,  our 
price  levels  have  been  relatively  stable.  The 
so-called  cost  of  living  index  increased  only 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  from  February  of 
1959  through  March  of  1959.  and  has  actually 
fallen  by  two-tenths  of  1  percent  since  July 
of  1958  to  a  level  of  123.7.  Wholesale  prices 
have  also  been  steady  from  March  1958  to 
April  7.  1959.  at  exactly  119.7. 

At  the  same  time,  6  to  7.5  percent  of  our 
people  have  been  fully  unemployed,  and 
those  who  have  t>een  working  part  time 
amount  to  the  equivalent  of  another  1  per- 
cent fully  unemployed.  This  compares  with 
a  normal  unemployment  rate  of  from  3  to 
4  percent. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  a  very  Inade- 
quate rate  of  growth  which  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  normal  3  to  4  percent  a  year 
which  we  should  achieve.  Curiously  enough, 
our  price  levels  in  this  period  have  been  rel- 
atively stable  even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  run  a  $13  billion  deficit  In  its 
budget. 

ADMINISTERED    PRICE    INFLATION 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  talking  aixjut  the 
short-run  situation.  If  we  look  back  to  the 
period  between  1953  and  1958,  there  was  a  9- 
percent  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  However, 
this  was  a  very  uneven  increase.  Pood  prices 
in  the  towns  rose  only  5  percent,  but  medical 
expenses  have  gone  up  24  percent.  The 
prices  of  farm  products  and  raw  materials 
In  the  countryside  decreased  sharply  but  In- 
dtistrlal  prices  have  risen  by  13  percent. 

Thus,  while  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
have  gone  down,  the  prices  of  the  final  man- 
ufactured products  have  gone  up.  When 
only  the  wholesale  price  index  Is  considered, 
we  see  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  Increase 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  steel  and  steel  processing  Industries. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  prices  of 
the  goods  which  are  highly  competitive — like 
farm  products  and  raw  materials — have  gone 
down,  while  the  price  of  goods  which  are 
largely  noncompetitive  and  where  only  a 
few  firms  or  manufacturers  control  the  mar- 
ket— like  steel,  steel  fabricating,  and  the 
automobile   industry — have  risen  markedly. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  eminent 
economist.  Dr.  Gardiner  Means,  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, the  monopoly  or  administered  price  In- 
dustries account  for  85  percent  of  the  gross 
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Increase  In  the  wholesale  price  index  since 

1953. 

Thus,  what  we  are  suffering  from  U  not 
the  ordinary  or. classical  inflation  where  too 
much  money  chases  too  few  goods  or  where 
an  excessive  amount  of  bank  credit — or 
Oovernment-created  credit  due  to  a  dehclt — 
are  used  to  bid  up  prices.  What  we  are  suf- 
fering from  is  instead  an  administered  price 
inflation  largely  found  since  1953  in  those 
sectors  of  our  economy  where  prices  are  not 
competitive  but  in  which  a  few  manufac- 
tvirers  and  some  extremely  well  organized 
labor  groups  are  in  a  position  to  administer 
or  control  their  own  prices.  In  each  case, 
these  prices  have  been  administered  up. 

This  kind  of  Inflation  clearly  calls  for  dif- 
ferent answers  than  does  monetary-  Inflation. 
The  fact  is  that  the  methods  which  we  would 
use  to  fight  monetary  Inflation — such  as 
tightening  the  money  supply,  increasing  in- 
terest rates,  or  sharp  tax  Increases—would 
probably  have  little  or  no  effect  in  stopping 
this  administered  price  inflation. 

These  actions  would  Instead  only  prolong 
the  recession.  In  addition,  they  coxUd  pre- 
vent us  from  achieving  full  employment  and 
an  adequate  rate  of  growth  and  might  even 
result  in  increased  unemployment  and  a  de- 
pression If  they  were  applied  too  vigorously. 
One  does  not  treat  pneumonia  by  taking  out 
the  patient's  appendix. 

CONGRESS    AND    THE    BUDGET 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
budget.  The  President  has  requested  $77 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget  which 
runs  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June  30,  1960, 
and  for  which  we  are  now  making  appropria- 
tions. I  think  this  sum  which  he  has  re- 
quested Is  certainly  adequate.  This  amount 
of  money.  If  properly  spent,  can  provide  for 
an  adequate  defense  and  for  those  services 
which  are  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
provide  for  our  civilian  economy. 

I  believe  that  this  budget  can  and  should 
be  balanced,  and  I  hope  that  we  might  even 
have  a  surplus  which  could  be  used  either 
to  retire  some  of  the  debt  or  to  decrease 
some  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes  or  to  make 
our  tax  system  more  equitable. 

Year  after  year,  the  President  has  pre- 
dicted a  balanced  budget,  but  generally  at 
the  end  of  the  year  It  has  been  out  of  bal- 
ance. This  has  been  true  In  4  of  the  6 
years  in  which  he  has  been  responsible. 
Last  year,  he  predicted  a  balanced  budget, 
but  will  end  up  with  about  a  $13  billion 
deficit.  The  year  before,  he  predicted  we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget,  but  we  had  a 
$2.5  billion  deficit. 

Then,  of  course,  he  has  tried  to  blame 
these  deficits  on  us  E>emocrats  In  Congress 
and  has  labeled  us  "wild  spenders." 

The  truth,  however.  Is  quite  different. 
The  deficits  were  not  due  to  the  "spenders" 
In  Congress.  In  each  of  the  last  4  years,  we 
have  cut  the  President's  budget  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  below  what  he  has  de- 
manded, both  In  his  regular  and  supple- 
mental requests. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

In  1957,  In  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  the  President  requested  $64,638,- 
110.610.  The  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress was  $59,589,731,631,  a  cut  by  Congress 
of  $5,048,378,979.  In  the  second  session  the 
President  requested  $73,272,659,573  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  $72,653,476,248,  a  cut  of 
$619,183,325. 

In  the  preceding  Congress,  the  84th,  the 
President  In  the  first  session  requested 
$66,023,089,195.  Congress  appropriated  $63,- 
947,281,321,  a  reduction  of  $2,075,807,874. 
In  the  second  session  the  President  requested 
$73,298,859,629  and  Congress  appropriated 
$73,041,364,417,  a  cut  of  $257,495,212. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people,  but  we  cut  the  President's  budget 
requests  by  over  $2.3  billion  in  the  84th 
Congress  and  by  almost  $5.7  billion  in  the 


85th  Congress.  I  think  it  is  unbecoming  of 
the  President  to  blame  the  Congress  for  his 
fiscal  problems  when  we  have  actually  ap- 
propriated a  great  deal  less  money  than  the 
President  himself  has  requested. 

The  deficit  of  $13  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1959  was  not  due  to  a  wild  spending  Con- 
gress. It  was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
falling  off  of  tax  recelpU  because  of  the 
recession. 

Last  August,  I  questioned  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Anderson,  about  the 
reasons  for  the  deficit  when — for  the  third 
time — he  came  before  the  Senate  finance 
committee  to  request  an  Increase  In  the  debt 
limit. 

The  following  Is  a  direct  quotation  from 
those  hearings: 

"Senator  Douglas.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  Is,  If  one  takes  the  deficit  of  315  bil- 
lion for  2  years,  then  $10  billion  of  the  defi- 
cit will  be  created  by  the  decline  in  business 
activity,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total:  only  $5 
billion,  or  one-third  of  the  total,  will  be 
created  by  an  Incre.ise  in  expenditures  above 
those  budgeted,  and  therefore  it  is  the  re- 
cession which  has  primarily  created  the  prob- 
lem: is  that  not  true? 

"Secretary  Anderson.  That  is  correct,  sir." 

WHERE  TO  CUT  THE   BUDGET 

Personally,  I  think  we  can  and  shall  cut 
the  President's  budget  again  this  year.  I 
think  there  are  numerous  places  where  It 
can  be  cut  and  I  have  been  making  a  fight 
this  year,  as  I  have  In  past  years,  to  cut  out 
the  excessive  waste  and  fat  in  the  President's 
budget.     Let  me  give  some  examples. 

MILrrART  SUPPLIES  AND  PROCUREMENT 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  use  up  some  of  its  surplus  sup- 
plies. It  now  has  at  least  $17  billion  in 
surplus  goods.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
military  departments  have  been  disposing  of 
vast  quantities  of  these  supplies — some  $6 
billion  per  year^for  only  2'a  cents  on  the 
dollar,  they  have  been  buying  nearly  Iden- 
tical or  similar  items  for  100  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

We  have  seen  that  at  Carpentersvllle,  111. 
The  civil  defense  unit  got  huge  quantities 
of  military  surpluses  like  buses,  trucks, 
cranes,  fork  lift  trucks,  typewriters,  and 
other  items  which  were  quite  usable  and 
which  the  Defense  Department  should  have 
used  before  It  buys  more,  and  these  wound 
up,  almost  without  payment.  In  private 
hands. 

I  have  also  been  making  a  fight  against 
the  defense  department  practice  of  nego- 
tiating 95  percent  of  the  number  of  its 
contracts  rather  than  letting  them  by  com- 
petitive bidding.  This  system  has  resulted 
in  excessive  prices. 

I  believe  that  from  2  to  3  billion  per  year 
could  be  saved  If  the  surpluses  were  used 
properly  and  If  there  were  more  competitive 
bidding.  Some  of  these  savings  could  then 
be  used  for  the  further  development  of  our 
missiles  and  to  keep  the  combat  strength  of 
the  Army  at  900,000  men  and  the  Marine 
Corps  at  200,000,  instead  of  cutting  them 
back  as  the  President  is  now  doing. 

CONGRESSIONAL   PRIVILEGES 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  serves  without 
confirmation  by  the  Congress,  is  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  huge  program  to  renovate  and 
expand  the  Capitol  at  a  cost  of  about  100 
million  dollars.  Only  last  week,  I  fought 
to  cut  back  on  funds  for  extra  furniture  for 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  and  for  a  ter- 
minal at  the  Senate  end  of  the  new  tunnel 
leading  from  the  Senate  Office  Building  to 
the  Capitol.  Much  of  this  expense  is  un- 
necessary and  wasteful.  We  have  excessive 
supplies  of  old  furniture  going  to  waste  and 
the  $4  million  tunnel  terminal  would 
save  us  only  60  steps  at  a  cost  of  about 
$80,000  a  step.  This  Is  too  expensive  for 
Senators  who  need  the  exercise  anyway. 


WASTE  IN  THE  ADMINISTKATION 

Because  I  have  fought  against  congres- 
sional waste,  I  feel  that  I  can  Justifiably 
atUck  waste  In  the  administration.  There 
are  now  99  limousines  with  chauffeurs  at 
the  White  House  and  for  heads  and  assist- 
ants in  the  executive  agencies.  The  Presi- 
dent has  8  of  them  and  the  defense  de- 
partment has  37.  I  think  the  total  of  99 
could  be  cut  back  to  35.  Most  of  the  var- 
ious assistant  secretaries  and  undersecre- 
taries at  the  Pentagon  could  Just  as  well 
drive  themselves  In  mfjderately  priced  cars. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  giving  free  tripe 
to  influential  citizens  to  visit  their  bases 
around  the  country  at  a  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions per  year.  This  Is  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  is  both  unjustified  and 
unauthorized  by  Congress. 

The  President  could  get  by  on  one  heli- 
copter Instead  of  two,  and  I  also  believe 
that  the  number  of  supergrade  employees  at 
the  White  House,  which  have  increased  from 
nlqe  In  the  Truman  administration  to  22 
at  the  present  time,  could  be  cut  back  to  15. 

The  Post  Office  Department  now  has  71.000 
more  employees  than  in  1952,  although  the 
service  has  been  cut  back.  TT»e  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  an  increase  over  1952  of 
some  16.000  employes,  or  27  percent.  The 
civilian  personnel  in  the  various  Government 
agencies  could  be  cut — on  the  average — by 
3  percent  with  no  loss  of  efficiency  or 
service. 

SUBSIDIES  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  budget  also  Includes  huge  subsidies 
for  business  and  for  agriculture.  In  the 
1960  budget,  the  subsidies  for  ship  construc- 
tion, slito  operating  dllTerential  costs,  and 
for  the  Airlines,  are  $54  million  more  thau 
for  the  year  1959. 

First-class  mall  essentially  pays  Its  own 
way,  yet  apparently  we  arc  going  to  be  aslced 
to  raise  the  rates  on  first-class  mall  from  4 
cents  to  5  cents.  But  the  loss  on  second- 
class  mail  Is  $274  million  per  year  and  the 
loss  on  third-class  mall  an  equal  sum.  We 
should  ralic  the  rates  on  second  and  third 
class  mail  Instead,  for  this  is  where  the 
subsidy  Is  to  be  found. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  large 
weekly  magazines  which  constantly  print 
editorials  against  Government  subsidies,  and 
call  for  a  cut  in  the  budget,  receive  many 
millions  in  the  mall  subsidies.  According 
to  a  House  appropriations  committee  study, 
the  yearly  subsidy  to  one  magazine  was  $9.4 
million:  to  yet  another.  $6.1  million.  Some 
$38.7  million  per  year  goes  in  mail  subsidies 
to  the  14  largest  weekly  and  monthly  mag- 
azines. 

rAXM    SUBSIDIES 

In  the  fi.scal  year  1960  budget.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  farm  price  support 
operations  will  amount  to  $4.5  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have^  $9  billion  In  sur- 
pluses and  some  of  the  big  operators  receive 
as  much  as  a  million  per  year  In  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans.  I  think  we  could 
save  great  sums  by  (1)  placing  an  upper 
limit  of  $2,000  on  the  total  amount  which 
any  one  farm  or  farmer  could  receive  In 
any  one  year  and  (2)  by  shifting  to  some 
form  of  income  rather  than  price  support 
program  so  that  the  consumer  would  not 
have  to  pay  for  this  program  twice,  first 
through  the  subsidy  to  the  Individual 
farmer,  and  second  by  way  of  higher  prices 
for  farm  products. 

TAX   LOOPHOLZS 

Finally,  there  are  numerous  loopholes  in 
our  tax  laws.  The  most  glaring  of  these  is 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  In  a  5-year 
period,  one  very  famous  company  had  total 
profits  of  $48.5  million  but  did  not  pay  1 
cent  in  Federal  corporation  taxes.  This 
happened  while  other  companies  paid  53 
percent  and  while  an  individual  with  only 
$2,000  of   taxable   income   pays   20   percent. 

This  example  Is  not  exceptional,  for  I 
have  examined  the  statements  of  numerous 
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oil  companies  which  show  that  one  after 
another  pays  taxes  at  1  percent,  2  percent, 
6  percent,  or  less  than  10  percent.  This  Is 
a  scandalous  situation  which  Is  unfair  and 
which  means  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
have  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  make  up  for  this 
special  privilege  to  the  few. 

We  should  also  repeal  the  1954  dividend 
exclusion  and  credit.  Under  It,  a  taxpayer 
who  is  married  and  has  two  children  with 
an  income  of  $10,000  per  year  would  pay 
20  percent  less  in  taxes  If  all  of  his  income 
were  from  dividends  than  he  would  pay  If 
his   Income   were   from   wages   and   salaries. 

Thirdly,  the  Government  loses  some  $300 
milUon  to  $400  million  per  year  because 
people  fall  to  report  their  income  from  in- 
terest and  dividends.  By  withholding  at  the 
source  as  we  now  do  for  earned  Income,  we 
could  close  this  tax  loophole. 

Fourth.  I  think  we  should  reform  the 
provisions  for  business  expense  accounts. 
We  all  know  that  Christmas  gifts,  tickets  to 
"My  Fair  Lady,"  trips  to  Florida,  large  so- 
cial functions,  and  other  expensive  items 
are  charged  off  as  necessary  and  proper  busi- 
ness expenses  when  they  are  Indeed  un- 
necessary and  very  Improper. 

CHANGE     BUDCrr     PRIORITIES 

Thus,  while  I  believe  that  the  President's 
budget  is  certainly  adequate,  I  think  the 
priorities  In  the  budget  are  wrong.  This 
budget  gives  a  priority  for  limousines  for 
the  brass  at  the  Pentagon,  free  trips  to 
Influential  citizens,  carpets  for  Senators,  tax 
privileges  for  the  few,  huge  subsidies  to  the 
shippers,  the  large  magazines  and  the  big 
formers  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  using 
these  funds  for  oth^r  and  more  Important 
purposes. 

We  should  cut  back  on  military  fat  and 
waste  and  use  a  part  of  the  savings  to  in- 
crease our  actual   fighting  strength. 

We  should  cut  back  on  business  and  farm 
subsidies  and  use  part  of  the  savings  for 
our  schools,  for  the  unemployed,  and  to 
bring  new  business  to  the  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country  which  will 
otherwise  die  on  the  vine. 

We  should  close  our  tax  loopholes  and 
use  these  savings  to  help  pay  off  a  part  of 
the  debt  and  to  reduce  some  of  the  in- 
equitable wartime  excise  taxes  which  are 
regressive  and  which  fall  most  heavily  on 
the  lower  Income  groupM. 

We  should  ask  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  practice  what  they  preach. 

I  believe  that  our  country  and  our  econ- 
omy Is  strong  enough  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  defense  and  for  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  people.  However,  tliere  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  waste  or  for  very  special  and 
lavish  privileges — whether  through  expendi- 
tures or  by  way  of  tax  privleges — for  the 
strong' and  powerful  who  need  them  the 
least. 

I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  these  kinds 
of  changes  In  our  Government  policies  and 
I  am  prepared  to  do  this  even  when  pres- 
sures to  do  otherwise  are  very  great. 


A  CORRECTION  AND  AN  APOLOGY 
TO  INEZ  ROBB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  sent  me  a  recent 
column  by  Inez  Robb  which  charged 
that,  from  the  well  of  the  House,  on 
April  13 — Congressional  Record,  pp. 
5779-5780 — I  had  falsely  stated  that,  in 
an  earlier  column  answering  her  charge 
that  Congressmen  were  guilty  of  repre- 
hensible official  misc(»iduct,  I  had  un- 


truthfully—falsely— charged  that  she 
had  enjoyed  certain  special  privileges  of 
the  House  Press  Gallery  when  I  said : 

But  Inei,  you  have  been  sitting  up  there 
in  the  comfortable  press  gallery  and  on 
those  nice,  soft  cushions  while  waiting  for 
a  timid  Congressman  to  leave  the  fioor  at 
your  finger  crooking  to  answer  yovu*  call  In 
the  hope  you  would  send  on  a  good  word  to 
your  paper.  So  why  do  you  let  out  an  un- 
ladylike squawk? 

Instead  of  worrying  and  complaining  about 
the  furniture  used  In  the  Capitol  which  the 
Congressmen  are  permlted  to  use,  Inez  might 
give  a  little  thought  to  the  fact  that  she  Is 
treated  In  the  same  way  when  in  the 
Capitol.  •   •    • 

She  sits  up  there  and  pounds  a  Govern- 
ment typewriter,  she  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
porters: lolls  back  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
has  a  cigarette  tray  handy  if  she  wants  one, 
a  glass  of  cool,  clear  water  waiting  in  the 
hand  of  a  Congressman  if  she  wants  it. 

She  wrbte  that  she  does  not  work  out 
of  the  House  Press  Gallery  but  works 
from  her  home  in  New  York  City. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  my  statement 
was  false,  and  this  is  the  correction 
and  apology.  I  carelessly  assumed  she 
was  working  out  of  the  House  Press 
Gallery. 

Also  an  apology  for  referring  to  her 
as  Inez.  We  are  strangers  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  address  her  as 
Miss  or  Mrs. 

She  again  refers  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  daughter-in-law  and  a  grand- 
daughter-in-law  on  my  payroll.  That 
fact  was  never  concealed.  Both  are,  in 
addition  to  being  housewives  and  moth- 
ers, professional  women  of  ability,  uni- 
versity graduates,  and  earn  every  dollar 
they  receive  and.  really,  it  is  none  of 
Miss — if  she  is  "Miss" — Robb's  business 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  related. 
The  only  question  with  which  she  is  con- 
cerned or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  tax- 
payer, is  whether  or  not  they  earn  their 
money  and  I  am  saying — and  I  know, 
and  she  does  not — they  do. 

What  Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  did,  in  her 
article  to  which  reference  was  made  by 
me,  was  to  falsely  intimate  that  Con- 
gressmen generally  were  guilty  of  wrong- 
ful, if  not  illegal,  conduct  in  the  way 
tax  dollars  allocated  to  them  are  used. 
Some  Congressmen,  like  members  of 
every  other  group,  have,  beyond  ques- 
tion, misused  Federal  funds,  and  for 
that  there  is  no  excuse.  However,  it  is 
not  an  offense,  either  moral  or  legal,  to 
employ  one's  relatives  so  long  as  adequate 
service  is  rendered. 

FALSE    STATEMENTS 

What  Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  has  failed 
to  do  is  to  correct  the  false  statements  in 
her  previous  article  which  I  criticized 
and  in  which  she  accused  Congressmen 
of  improper  and  illegal  conduct.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  lady's  misstatements: 

Misstatement  No.  1 : 

Congressmen  are  among  the  most  highly 
paid  and  most  lightly  taxed  executives  In  the 
country. 

Neither  statement  is  true,  as  the  record 
will  demonstrate. 

Misstatement  No.  2:  Miss — or  Mrs. — 
Robb  said  "the  truth  Is  that  Congressmen 
receive  from  three  to  eight  times  that 
sum — $22,500."  and,  for  good  measure. 


she  added  that  "they  belong  to  that  most 
privileged  and  lordly  of  all  modem  fi- 
nancial categories,  the  expense-account 
aristocracy." 

We  do  receive  some  items  of  expense, 
but  there  are  many  more  and  larger  items 
of  expense  for  which  we  are  not  repaid. 

Misstatement  No.  3:  Miss — or  Mrs. — 
Robb  falsely  states  that  we  have  voted 
ourselves  over  the  years  the  "congres- 
sional take-home  p>ay,  the  great  majority 
of  it  tax  exempt,  ranges  anywhere  from 
$70,000  to  more  than  $180,000  annually." 

That  statement  is  at  least  $100,000  out 
of  line.  Nor  is  'the  great  majority  of  it 
tax  exempt." 

Misstatement  No.  4:  Miss — or  Mrs. — 
Robb  says : 

Each  Congressman  occupies  a  luxurious 
suite,  in  either  the  Senate  or  House  Office 
Buildings,  suites  sometimes  as  large  as  seven 
rooms. 

Congressmen  and,  I  assvime.  Senators 
would  like  to  know  where  those  suites 
are.  I  have  been  here  24  years  and  I 
know  of  none  such.  Name  one,  its  occu- 
pant, and  locate  it.  Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb. 

Now,  Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb,  get  back  to 
the  real  issue:  publicly  correct  the  false 
statements  you  previously  made.  I  have 
the  article  but  I  do  not  know  its  date. 

Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  cites  two  of  her 
outstanding  virtues ;  that  is,  she  does  not 
smoke  cigarettes  and  she  does  not  do  any 
"lolling."  Praise  be.  Shall  the  Con- 
gress vote  her  a  decoration  or  pass  a 
resolution  of  commendation? 

More  important  than  either  of  those 
virtues  is  the  habit  of  telling  the  truth. 
I  have  pointed  to  her  misstatements. 
Let  us  see  if  she  is  fair  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge her  mistakes,  if  she  wants  to 
call  them  that.  Of  course,  if  she  knew 
they  were  false  when  she  made  them  or 
if  they  were  malicious,  that  she  will 
not  do. 

Yours  for  a  free  press  but,  while  you 
are  telling  a  story,  make  it  truthful. 

Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  states  that  here- 
after in  her  thoughts  she  will  always 
cherish  me  as  "Clare  de  Lune."  That  will 
be  all  right  with  me.  Equally  intelli- 
gent individuals  have  called  me  crazy 
and,  unfortunately,  I  cannot,  as  did  a 
congressional  candidate  in  Ohio,  produce 
a  certificate  from  a  mental  institution 
showing  that  I  am  of  sound  mind  because 
I  never  was  confined  in  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  does  not  vote  in 
my  district.  Presumably,  the  average  of 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  is  as 
high  as  is  that  of  her  neighborhood  and, 
as  long  as  they  are  fairly  well  satisfied, 
her  opinion  and  what  she  prints  does 
not  matter  too  much.  Beyond  doubt, 
many  of  her  readers  know  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  her  and  to  which  I  re- 
ferred on  April  13  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  seems  to  assume 
that  many  of  those  who  read  her  column 
are  dumb.  Perhaps  they  know  as  much 
about  Congressmen  and  their  compensa- 
tion and  how  it  is  used  as  does  she. 

Miss — or  Mrs. — Robb  has  the  one  ad- 
vantage of  a  larger  audience  than  many 
of  them. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Trimble)  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Doyle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoHELAN),  for  May  11  through  May  15, 
on  account  of  attendance,  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  as  a 
member  of  Board  of  Visitors,  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Garmatz  ) ,  for  today,  May 
11,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK),  for  15  minutes  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bailey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK) ,  for  45  minutes  tomorrow,  in- 
stead of  30  minutes  heretofore  granted. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  St.  George,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boyle  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
May  13. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  40  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  20  min- 
utes, on  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolf  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jonas,  the  remarks  he  will  make  in 
Committee  and  to  include  tables  and  ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr.  BoLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Harris,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  include  certain  additional  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bow  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  made  today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  her  remarks 
made  today. 

Mrs.  Bolton  in  two  instances,  with  re- 
gard to  Rumanian  Independence  Day 
and  also  public  health  activities  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  her  re- 
marks during  debate  on  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  his  remarks  to- 
day in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtin,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Westland. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roush,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.   QUIGLEY. 

Mr.  Multer. 
Mr.  Lankford. 
Mr.  Harris. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday.  May  12, 
1959,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Aslstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  certi- 
fying that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  In 
the  Tea  Pot  Dome  Water  District.  California, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172.  83d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  parole  system  for  naval  pris- 
oners, and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  which  presents  a  study 
of  production  and  distribution  of  printing 
papers  used  by  book  and  magazine  publish- 
ers, pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  our  review  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Section,  Mortgage  Insur-ince  Division,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  March  1958  (H.  Doc. 
No.  130):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  make 
payments  to  Indians  for  the  destruction  of 
fishing  rights  at  CelUo  Falls  exempt  from 
Income  tax":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  projxjsed  con- 
cession contract  which,  when  executed  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Ssrvlce, 
will  authorize  Evelyn  C.  Prey  to  provide  con- 
cession facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
In  Bandelicr  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.. 
for  a  period  of  10  years  from  January  1, 
1959.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  14,  1956 
(70  Stat.  543) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  tabulation  showing  the  num- 
ber of  envelopes,  labels,  wrappers,  cards,  and 
other  articles  bearing  penalty  indicia  pro- 
cured or  accounted  for  through  this  Depart- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30.  1958.  by  the  executive  departments. 
Independent    establishments,    organizations. 


and  persons  authorized  by  law  to  use  the 
penalty  privilege,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
785,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
niigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Hong-Fon  Toy.  A-1 1405246.  involving  sus- 
pension of  deportation  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  requesting 
that  It  be  withdrawn  from  those  before  the 
Congress  and  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  teaching  hospital  for  Howard 
University,  to  transfer  Preedmen's  Hospital 
to  the  University,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  certain  International 
Labor  Organization  recommendations  adopt- 
ed at  the  41st  (maritime)  session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference,  at  Geneva. 
May  1958,  pursuant  to  article  19  of  the 
constitution  of  that  organization  (H.  Doc. 
No.  131 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  cerUTln  International 
Labor  Organization  recommendations  adopt- 
ed by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at 
its  42d  sessinn,  nt  Geneva,  June  24.  1958. 
concerning  conditions  of  employment  of 
plantation  workers,  pursuant  to  article  19 
of  the  constltutlorv  of  that  organization  (H. 
Doc.  No.  132);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS     OP     COMMITTEES     ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIIT.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  7.  1959, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  May  8, 
1959: 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. H.R.  7040.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  lndei)endent  executive  bu- 
reaus, txjards.  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1960.  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  350 1.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  , 

\Submitted  May  11.  1959] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4060.  A  bill  to  eliminate  all  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  for  fixing 
dates  on  which  the  period  of  limitation  for 
filing  suits  against  Miller  Act  payments  bonds 
commences  to  run;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  351).  Referred  to  the  Coniniltree 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4957.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  223  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  certain  evidence,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  iRept. 
No.  352).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  U.S. 
policy  In  the  control  and  use  of  outer  space; 
(Rept.  No.  3,53).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  7,  1959, 
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the  following  bill  was  introduced  May  8, 
1959: 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H  R.  7040.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
wnd  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  I960,  and  for  other  purf>oses. 

I  Introduced  and  referred  May  11.  1959] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
b'lls  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H  R  7041.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
permanent    transfer   of   acreage   allotments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  7042.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  classlfl- 
catiun,  segregation,  and  disposal  of  public 
lands  chiefly  valuable  for  urban  and  busi- 
ness purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BARING: 
H  R  7043    A   bin  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnistriitlon  shall  maintain  In  each 
State    at    least    one    regional    office;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BERRY: 
H  R  7044.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  National  Monument 
at  the  geographic  center  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr     BONNER: 

H.R  7045    A    bill    to    authorize    the   estab- 
ll^.hment    of     the     Arctic     Wildlife    Range, 
Alaska,  and  for  other  pur|X)se»;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   BROWN  of  Missouri: 

H  R  7046  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  2687.  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  to  lease 
property  for  public  school  use  without  the 
reservation  of  monetary  consideration  there- 
far:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  7047.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  4081 
und  4082  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Include  wholesale  distributors  with- 
in the  definition  of  "producers"  of  gasoline, 
and  for  other  pun^oses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    CHAMBERLAIN: 

H  R  7048  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 16.  1950.  relating  to  exclusion  from  the 
mails  of  obscene  articles,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<ise£:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    CRAMER: 

H  R.  7049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  liidepend- 
riu  business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H  R  7050.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for  per- 
missible writing  and  printing  on  third-  and 
lourth-class  mall  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service. 

HR.  7051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Indemnity  Act  of  1951.  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  In  the  absence  of  a  designation  of 
bencJiciary  thereunder  by  a  f>erson  having 
iKjtional  service  life  Insurance  or  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment life  Insurance,  the  designated  bene- 
ficiary of  such  Insurance  shall  also  be  the 
designated  beneficiary  of  any  Indemnity  pay- 
able under  huch  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R.  7052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND60N  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7053.  A     bill     to     authorize     a     per 
capita  distribution  of  funds  arislhg  from  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  7054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
U-shment  of  the  Ellis  Island  National  Shrine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  R.  7055.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1916,  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  InfcM-matlon  to  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  respect  to  revenue  received 
by  railroads  from  express  companies  for  the 
transportation  of  express  matter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7056  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15.  1914.  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  with  respect  to  the  applicability 
thereof  to  contract  carriers  subject  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.7057.  A  bill  to  provide  the  President 
with  tlie  means  to  dischaige  satisfactorily 
his  responeibillties  in  connection  with  na- 
tional telecommunication  resources  includ- 
ing the  Government's  use  of  tlie  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7038.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purjjoses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and    Foreign    Corrunerce. 

HR.7059.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22'2(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect 
to  the  service  of  process  in  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    JARMAN: 

H  R  7060.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nomrsn  project.  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular*  .M- 
fairs. 

By  Mr   KILBURN: 

H.R  7C61.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of"  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  pi:«x;urem?nt  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  puiposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    McCORMACK: 

H  R  7062.  A   bill   to   provide   for  payment 
of  annuities  to  widows  and  dejHndent  chil- 
dren of  Comptrollers  General:   to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   McDOWELL: 

H  R.  7063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Erchange  and  Trade  Fair 
Partlclnatlon  Act  of  1956  to  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  Ellis  Island  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  a  training  center  for  Americans  go- 
ing r.broad.  in  order  to  keep  this  great  land- 
mark as  a  living  memorial  to  American  free- 
dom and  the  contributions  made  to  the 
United  Stales  by  the  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  these  shores,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreion  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H.R.  7064.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  public 
health  training  progiam.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  7065.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement 
eligibility  for  certain  Federal  employees 
whose  rates  of  compensation  are  adversely 
affected  due  to  any  international  commit- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  voluntary 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  In  overseas  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Off.ce  and  Civil  Se.vice. 


By  Mr.  O'^'EILL: 
H.R.  7067.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  tariff  laws 
for   works  of   art  and  other  exhibition   ma- 
terial, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  s: MODES  of  Arizona: 
H  R.  7068.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  Slst  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affect3d  by  Federal  activ- 
ities, to  discontinue  making  grants  attribut- 
able to  Federal  activities  carried  on  through 
contractors;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  7069.  A  bill  to  amend  section  665(b) 
of  tho  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

II R.  7070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
basis  (for  determining  gain  or  lossi  of  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7071.  a"  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  restore  com- 
petitive equality  to  retailers  and  other  dis- 
tributors with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H  R  7072.  A    bill   to   provide   for   the   par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American   Development  Bank;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KILBURN: 

H  R  7073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation  of   the   United   States   in    the    Inter- 
American      Development      Bank;       to      the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  VANZANDT: 

H  n.  7074.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  tax 
exemption  heretofore  accorded  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  with  respect  to  certain  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia,  formerly 
owned  by  such  organization  but  never  used 
for  its  intended  purix)se.  shall  apply  Instead 
to  other  property  subsequently  acquired  and 
used  for  that  purpose:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H  R.  7075.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
stock  of  a  small  business  corjxiration  which 
Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to  be  treated 
as  owned  bV  a  single  shareholder  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  number  of  share- 
holders of  such  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WHARTON: 

H.R.  7076.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7077.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  certain  free  a..d  toll 
roads  on  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER : 

H  R.  7078:  A   bill    to   provide  for   an   oj>en 
air  assembly  area  in  the  Golden  Gate  Nation- 
al Cemetery.  San  Bruno.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affwlrs. 
ByMr.  LINDSAY: 

H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  a  compact  entered 
Into  betv.-een  the  State  of  New  'York  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  creation  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation  Agen- 
cy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDCNTZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 
United  Nations  of  international  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  providing  the  State  of 
Alaska,  Department  of  Pish  and  Game  with 
annual  funds  of  not  less  than  $5  million  per 
year  for  not  less  than  15  years  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  salmon  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  that  appropriate  action 
b«  taken  to  improve  our  national  defense 
capabilities  and  the  economic  condition  of 
our  State  by  assuring  the  return  of  rail  cars 
to  the  railroad  holding  title  thereto  with  the 
least  practicable  delay,  deferring  action  on 
any  national  legislation  which  would  in- 
crease railroad  cost  of  operatlqn.  and  mak- 
ing every  reasonable  effort  to  aid  the  rail- 
roads to  develop  a  car-construction  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
BlAtei  to  expedite  the  appropriations  and 
•imbllng  leglilatlon,  Including  enuncUtion 


of  the  will  of  Congress,  to  bring  Into  being 
without  further  delay  the  great  Klnzua  Dam 
on  the  Upper  Allegheny  River  in  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refciTed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.   7079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Don  L. 
Herring:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.R.   7080.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Masako 
Tamanana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HARMON: 
H.R.  7081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Hardy 
Manufacturing  Corp.;   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  7t82.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Graham 
Wong;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  OSMERS: 
H  R.  7083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Jean 
Eu;)ti£te;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
E"  Mr    ROOSEVELT 
H.R.  TOSt.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUbnldo 
Dc'£;:ulillo-Roja8:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr*   SIMrSON  of  rilinjlir 
H.R.  7088.  A  b!ll  for  the  rellcr  of  John  B 
Sutter;  tj  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petition 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk_^ 
and  referred  as  follows: 

181.  By  Mr.  WIER:  Petition  on  memorial 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Reprecentatives, 
State  of  Minnesota,  regarding  tlieir  favorable 
views  on  and  support  of  H.R.  1354.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Stacceks.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  bin  to  amend  the  Standard  Tin>e 
Act  of  March  19.  1918.  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  standard  t.iiie  e«iabiislied  thereunder 
shall  be  the  measure  of  time  for  all  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

182  By  the  S?EAKrR:  Petition  of  the 
president.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  W.tshlngton.  DC  p:?tltloning  °i 
considerallon  of  their  resolution  with  refer-  I 
ence  to  requesting  Congress  to  study,  make  • 
report,  and  ofcr  remedial  let;lsla:ion  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  medical  care,  hospital- 
ization, disability  retirement,  and  death 
benefits  for  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  components;  to  the  Committee 
o;i  Armed  Services. 

183.  Also,  petition  of  the  commander.  Capi- 
tal Pott  No.  19.  the  American  Legion.  Sulem. 
Oreg..  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
oUillon  with  reference  to  requesting  favor- 
able  consideration  of  S.  1138.  a  bill  to  extend 
educatltmal  and  training  benefits  to  all  vet- 
erans who  enter  military  service  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1055.  and  as  long  as  the  draft  i>hull 
ronthiue;  lu  the  Comniillec  on  Vrteruns' 
A(T.ilr.s. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tht  10th  of  May.  t  RumanUn  National 
Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NSW   JLRSKV 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Monday, Man  11, 1959 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  connent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Conqressional  Record 
an  address  I  recently  pifparod  for  radio 
broadcast  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ru- 
manian nationalhollday  which  wau  cele- 
brated on  May  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  10th  of  Moy  is  the  Rumanian  national 
holiday,  the  day  on  which  the  free  Rumanian 
nation  celebrated  its  independence.  Since 
the  present  Communist  regime  has  for- 
bidden the  people  of  Rumania  to  commemo- 
rate this  day  of  national  pride.  It  Is  fitting 
that  we  use  the  occasion  to  make  clear  that 
the  free  world  has  not  forgotten  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  captive  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain, 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  nations  of 
Baatern  Europe  have  lived  under  the  giim 
•hndow  of  Communlbt  rule,  enduring  cease- 
less and  methodical  oppreailon  from  reKlmei 
backed  by  the  armed  might  of  Soviet  Russia. 
All  of  the  terrors  common  to  the  modern 
police  itnte  have  been  used  to  Integrate  these 
nntloni  Into  the  Communist  system,  and  to 
deetroy,  In  the  proceu.  every  deeire  for  na- 
tionality and  freedom. 

That  the  Communlats  have  largely  failed 
tn  their  efforts  hna  been  made  abundantly 
cleur  In  recent  yenri  by  revolts  in  Kungaiy. 


PohiuU  and  East  Oermuny,  The  revolt  In 
roi.uut  rrMiiUvU,  fi>r  n  tinto.  In  some  smnll 
nieiiMurv  of  ripodom  fur  the  people  of  that 
liutioii.  But  In  ilniiRury,  the  rrbrllliut  was 
crushed  wKh  shnmoltsu  brutality,  des|>lte  the 
uvcrwhelnilng  renaure  vt   world  opinion. 

The  role  v(  the  Ruaslnn  army  In  auppreo* 
RthR  tlieve  revolts  revrnied  the  extent  to 
whieh  force  Is  the  basis  fur  Communist  con- 
trol In  Eastern  Euro|>e.  The  Kremlin  leader- 
ship know*  that  without  an  nrmy  nnd^n  vni>t 
police  apparatus  to  underpin  Its  rule  the 
Iron  Curtain  would  vanish  uvrrnlglit. 

Today.  thuuRand.s  of  Iron  Curtain  rcfuares 
still  continue  to  flee  into  free  E  irope.  Their 
fllKlit  from  Communist  tyranny  testtfles  that 
tlie  quest  for  freodom  rrmMlna  constant,  de- 
spite relentless  elTorts  by  the  CommunUts 
to  seal  off  every  avenue  of  escape. 

For  ihofau  who  rnunt  remain  behind.  Com- 
munist UumlnuUon  will  be  endured  with 
the  hope  that  someday  the  1  ght  of  freedom 
will  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain,  heralding 
the  d»4wn  of  a  better  life.  Their  wllllnjiness 
and  ability  to  re.ilst  the  encroachments  of 
communism  shows  that  hope  has  not  died 
among  the  captive  peoples.  It  must  be  the 
c.irnesl  pr;>yer  of  all  Americans  that  this 
desire  for  Independence  will  someday  be 
fulfilled  in  Rumania,  as  In  the  other  nations 
In  Eastern  Europe. 


Aluminum  Marketinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Af ondav,  May  it,  1959 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  durlnir 
the  Easter  conRresslonnl  recess  I  vLsitcd 


scvrrnl  countilrH  in  Europe  as  a  r«^|)ie- 
scniative  of  the  US.  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Intemtnte  and  Poi(«iun 
Commerce,  While  in  Orrmnny  I  hnd  the 
opi)ort unity  of  discuHMinu  roal  and  alu- 
mtmim  mnrkotlMR  with  omclals  of  the 
Fcc!rval  EconomlC!i  MlniMtry  in  Bonn, 
The  U.S.  MlnUtrr  for  EroMomic  AfTuirs 
in  Donn  recently  sent  nic  mcinojundumn 
ouillnin't  my  conversations  with  offlclalM 
of  the  Pedeinl  Economics  Ministry  and 
I  a'-k  unanlmou.H  con.sent  that  these 
memnrnnfliims  be  printed  In  the  Con- 

C.lFSSIONAL  REtORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mcmo- 
rinduins  were  oidered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MCMORANOVM    Or    CONVKP.HATtOM 

Aprii  1.  1950 
Siibjert:  Discussion  of  aluminum  marketing. 
P'ace:  Federal  Economies  Ministry.  Ponn. 
P.irtlclpants:   The  Honorable  Vanee  Hnrtke. 
U.S   Senator;  Mr.  A'tt-ust  B(  urbon.  etrff 
member.  U.S.  Senate:  Mlni'tcrlnJrat  r>.-. 
Ilelnrleh     Sennrkimp.     Mr     Storr.     Dr. 
Pickard:    economic    counselor.    Mr     Wil- 
liam C.  Otkey.  U.S.  Embassy,  Bonn.  Dr. 
Vaeth,    Mr.    S  ;mmrr:     Mr     Thomas    C, 
Suive,   second    secretary.   VS.   Embafey, 
Bonn. 
Senator  Hartkf  b?gan  his  remarks  by  com- 
plimenting Wehi  Germany  for  the  rap.d  eco- 
nomic prot-reM  It  had  made  since  the  end 
of  the  war.     He  then  described  Soviet  ero- 
nomJc  warfare  In  the  w<  rid  aluminum  mar- 
ket since   the  war,   particularly  ulnce    1057. 
when    Soviet    aluminum    appeared    on    the 
British   market   on   a  cut   price   bpsla.     He 
noted  that  Britain  hnd  been  acquiring  most 
of  its  aluminum  from  Canada,  and  that  the 
Hovlets  then   offered   aluminum  at  a  price 
of  2  ceiitj  below  whatever  price  the  Canadian 
producers  were  quoting.    By  the  end  of  1H57. 
the  proi)ortlon  of  Soviet  aluminum  In  Urlttiln 
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had  Increased  considerably  while  the  Cana- 
dian proportion  had  decreased.  Canada,  In 
January  1968.  petitioned  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  take  antidumping  action  against  the 
Soviets,  but  no  action  was  taken,  whereupon 
the  Canadian  producers.  In  April  1G58.  were 
forced  to  cut  the  free  world  price  of  aliunl- 
num  2  cents  per  pound,  with  a  reoulUnt 
decrease,  during  1958.  of  both  profits  and  tax 
revenues.  Noting  the  erratic  pattern  of 
Soviet  aluminum  shipments.  Senator  Hartke 
described  the  move  as  "sharpshooting"  rather 
than  "dumping." 

Mr.  Sennekamp  thanked  Senator  Habtke 
for  his  compliments,  adding  that  much  of 
the  West  Oerman  progress  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  U.S.  Marshall  plan  aid. 
He  then  confirmed  Senator  Habtke's  opinion 
on  the  Soviet  maneuver,  stating  the  same 
effect  on  aluminum  prices  in  Germany  had 
been  seen  during  the  1957-58  period.  He 
Indicated,  however,  that  there  was  no  longer 
such  a  problem  as  far  as  the  German  market 
was  concerned.  He  explained  that  In  1956 
there  was  an  aluminum  shortage  in  Ger- 
many, which  then  entered  into  contracts  for 
Imports  of  limited  amounts  of  Soviet  aliun- 
Inum.  Whei  the  licenses  for  these  ship- 
ments expired,  however,  new  licenses  were 
not  granted.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Sennekamp 
said,  aluminum  was  not  included  in  the 
recent  West  German-Soviet  trade  agreement, 
despite  Soviet  efforts  to  have  the  Item  In- 
cluded. He  continued  that  In  1956  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  entered  Into  long-term  con- 
tracts (up  to  1061)  for  aluminum  imports 
(rum  Canada  and  Norway,  which  countries 
will  supply  must  of  its  Import  needs.  He 
estimated  that  West  Oerman  prodtieUnn  of 
primary  aluminum  in  1058  would  be  ab<jut 
16U,0O0  tnna,  with  consumption  about 
lltu.ouo  U>  200,000  tons.  The  difference  of 
40.000  to  fto.ooo  tons  would  oome  through 
rontraetB  with  CMiiada  and  Norway.  He  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  the  Muvlet  Union  would 
again  enter  the  world  alumintim  morKet, 
Kinoe  ita  prtKensing  Industry  cannot  keep  \ip 
with  Havitt  production  of  pig  aluminum  He 
Knid  this  was  also  true  with  tin,  rlno,  and 
other  nnnfermua  meuia.  Mr.  Sennekamp 
also  explained  that  the  Federal  Republle  haa 
a  basic  tariff  of  7  perrent  on  aluminum  lm« 
ports,  but  that  imports  of  up  to  40,000  tona 
are  free  of  surh  duty,  which  covers  prac- 
tically the  entire  gap  between  domeKtie  pro- 
duction and  consumption  He  expressed  his 
opinion  that  7  percent  is  not  a  high  rate, 
since  practically  all  other  countries.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  have  a  similar  rate, 
while  others,  particularly  France  and  luiy. 
have  much  higher  ratea.  Senator  Hartkc 
said  the  United  States  had  no  complalnu 
with  Germany  on  the  question  of  Uriffs. 
but  that  a  problem  had  arisen  on  the  Belgian 
tariff  on  aemlflnlshed  aluminum  products. 

Senator  Hartkc  .hen  expressed  the  Interest 
of  CS.  aluminum  producers  in  developing 
new  markeU  for  aluminum,  particularly  tn 
other  areas  of  the  world.  Mr.  tennekamp 
commented  that  German  producers  bad  a 
like  interest,  and  were  cooperating  with  U.S. 
Industry  In  hopes  of  developing  new  uses. 
He  mentioned  that  within  a  few  weeks  a 
group  of  Germs n  archltecu  would  be  visiting 
the  United  States  to  confer  with  representa- 
tives of  the  building  Industry  here.  Sena- 
tor Hartke  said  he  would  be  glad  to  aaaist 
them  in  making  contacts  with  U.S.  firms, 
mentioning  Alcoa.  Harvey  Aluminum.  Reyn- 
olds Aluminum,  and  the  Institute.  National 
Homes,  which  la  developing  a  prefabricated 
hoaae  conttructed  almost  entirely  of  alumi- 
num. He  aald  he  would  like  to  aee  an  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  and  suggested  the  possibility 
of  UHlng  the  United  Nations  as  a  clearing 
•  trttlon, 

Mr  Pickard  then  said  he  was  an  official  of 
the  Verelnlgte  Alumlnumwerke  (VAW)  which 
represents  70  percent  of  West  German  alu- 
minum producers.  He  described  the  problem 
or  building  up  the  Induilry  after  Uie  wiur, 


and  stated  that  although  German  per  capita 
consumption  was  not  as  high  as  the  United 
States,  it  was  nevertheless  going  well,  fol- 
lowing U.S.  pioneer  work.  He  said  the  VAW 
had  good  contacts  with  U.8.  producers,  but 
would  appreciate  efforts  to  Intensify  what 
has  been  done  so  far.  Including  the  use  of 
Senator  Hartke's  good  cfQces.  The  Senator 
said  that  by  lending  their  brains,  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  contributing  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  States:  that  It  was  in 
the  German  Interest  to  see  a  strong  United 
States.  He  said  that,  due  to  apprehension 
over  economic  conditions,  some  U.S.  pro- 
ducers were  delaying  planned  expansion, 
mentioning  specifically  a  contemplated  new 
Alcoa  plant  at  Evansville.  Ind.  Mr.  Pickard 
agreed  that  cooperation  was  important,  add- 
ing that  he  expected  to  be  In  the  United 
States  In  June,  and  would  like  to  meet  with 
U.S.  aluminum  producers. 

Mr  Sennekamp  then  said  he  would  like  to 
learn  of  expected  future  aluminum  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States.  He  noted  that 
present  U.S.  annual  production  has  in- 
created  to  about  1.5  million  tons,  with  con- 
sumption about  the  same,  and  that  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives have  expressed  Interest  In  mak- 
ing sales  to  Europe.  Including  Germany. 
Mr.  PrIchard  Interjected  that  the  German 
gap  between  production  and  consumption  Is 
pretty  well  taken  up  by  Canadian  and  Nor- 
wegian contracu.  Senator  Hartke  said  that 
this  was  why  u  factual  Information  exchange 
was  necessary.  In  order  that  no  country  Is 
hurt.  He  repeated  that  effort*  should  be 
made  to  increaae  consumption.  Ha  noted 
that  the  US  population  Is  growing,  and  that 
there  should  Ise  a  growing  need  for  alumi- 
num. Mr.  Pickard  then  commented  favor- 
ably on  U.S.  effurta  to  develop  a  demand  fur 
aluminum  In  South  American  oountrtes. 

After  a  mutual  exchange  of  good  wtahaa, 
tiie  meeting  wae  ended. 

MrMURANDI>M  or  CONVCaaATION 

Aeaii.  1.  1050 
Niibjeci:  DinruNslon  of  coal  marketing, 
Place;  Federal  Economics  Ministry.  Bonn, 
Partlcipanta:  The  Honorable  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Hcnntor:  Mr,  August  Bourbon,  ataff 
member,  US  Senate:  Mlnlsterlaldlrlgent 
RIehter,    Mlnlstertnlrnt    Dr,    Stelnhavis, 
Minlaterlalrat  Dr.  Kstner.  Mlnlsterlalrnt 
Dr   Preacher;  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Stave,  sec- 
ond aecretary,  U.S.  Embassy,  Bonn, 
Senator  Hartkk  aald  he  wished  to  dlscuaa 
the  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  coal  Industry 
and  on  U.S  public  opinion  caused  by  the  re- 
cently  Imposed  Weat  Oerman  coal   import 
restrictions,  which  he  understood  was  based 
on  German  unilateral  action.     He  said  that 
unemployment    in    the    United    States    was 
relatively  high   (6  percent  In  lOSO  as  com- 
pared to  2\i  percent  in  Germany),  particu- 
larly so  In  certain  coal  mining  areas  such 
as  Kentucky  (15  percent)  and  West  Virginia 
(nearly  26  percent).    He  aald  that  total  coal 
production  In  the  United  States  had  t^een 
declining  for  some  years,  despite  shipments 
to  Europe,  Including  West  Germany.    He  said 
he  understood  the  coal  Indtistry  had  expected 
to  ship  about  0  million  tons  to  Germany  In 
1059.     Mr.  Rlchter  Interjected  that  In   1958 
Germany    had    Imported    about    13    million 
tons,  of  which  11.2  million  tons  came  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

Senator  Hartke  stated  he  understood  that, 
prior  to  1958,  German  Industrialists  had 
signed  long-term  contracts  with  U.S.  coal 
producers,  covering  a  total  of  40  million  tona, 
and  that  the  German  industrialists  had  en- 
tered Into  such  contracts  upon  the  request  of 
the  Bonn  Government  for  reasons  of  defense. 
He  aald  he  believed  that  a  New  York  Tlmea 
article  In  September  1058  wai  the  flrat  lndt« 
cation  U.S.  producera  had  of  Oerman  con- 
templated controls,  which  waa  followed  by 
the  Oerman  tariff  and  quota  Imposition  In 
jHUURiy  1050.    He  indicated  that  U.S.  coal 


producers  Iwlieved  this  constituted  a  breach 
of  contract. 

Senator  Hartke  stated  that  both  countries 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  more  coal  than 
they  can  consume  or  export,  and  thus  have 
common  economic  problems.  One  such 
problem  would  be  the  difficulty  of  reopen- 
ing a  mine  once  it  has  been  closed.  Other 
problems  are  created  for  related  Industries, 
such  as  transportation.  He  8.ild  that  politi- 
cal problems  are  also  created,  and  that  the  . 
relative  Importance  of  each  of  these  prob- 
lems must  be  considered.  He  mentioned  a 
Joint  Economic  Council  study  earlier  this 
year  on  the  poor  economic  situation  In  the 
West  Virginian  coal  mine  area,  which  had 
received  considerable  U.S.  newspaper  public- 
ity. He  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
economic  recession  and  unemployment  in 
the  coal  mining  Industry,  Congress  was  dis- 
turbed over  the  effect  the  German  im- 
port restrictions  will  have  on  future 
economic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  said  he  was  not  there  to  say  that 
the  U.S.  problems  would  be  solved  by  raising 
the  restrictions,  but  neither  did  he  believe 
the  German  problems  would  be  solved  by 
Imposing  them.  He  thought  that  the  net 
benefit  to  Germany  of  the  Import  restrictions 
could  be  more  than  offset  by  damages  which 
might  be  caused  by  U.S.  policy.  He  asked 
if  any  of  the  Germans  present  had  any  com- 
ments to  make  before  he  continued. 

Mr.  Rlchter  said  he  was  especially  lnter« 
ested  to  learn  of  the  high  unemployment  In 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  He  said  he 
had  visited  the  United  State*  and  noted  aev- 
eml  difference*  between  the  United  SUte* 
and  Oerman  «oaI  Industrie*.  He  aald  he  had 
otMierved  that  U.S.  mine*  were  generally  no 
deeper  than  lOO  meter*,  while  Oerman  mine* 
average  750  meters  In  depth.  He  aatd  U.S. 
mining  is  more  highly  meohanlaed,  and  thut 
the  rate  of  productivity  t*  atx  time*  a*  high 
a*  in  Weat  Germany.  Oerman  miner*  nor> 
many  work  a  5-diiy  week:  U,8,  miner*.  5  to  4. 
He  noted  alao  that  Oerman  coal  mining  ta 
ronotntrated  in  the  Ruhr  area,  thu*  oon*tl- 
lutlng  greater  potentlHl  |H)lltlcal  trouble 
than  in  tlie  United  Bute*,  where  mining  la 
more  widespread.  Mr,  Bttner  commented 
that,  with  their  greater  depth,  cloeed  Oer- 
man coal  mine*  would  be  more  *xp*n*lvc  to 
reopen  than  American  mines, 

Mr.  Rlchter  said  he  believed  the  Senator 
was  misinformed  In  having  stated  that  long- 
term  contract*  had  l>een  signed  upon  the 
Bonn  Oovernmcnt'*  requNt,  He  explained 
that  this  was  done  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
importers  who  found  long-term  contracts 
more  profitable,  alnce  they  could  obtain  let- 
ter rates  from  shipowner*.  He  *ald  that, 
prior  to  Septemt>er  1058.  because  of  mount- 
ing surpluses,  both  at  the  pitheads  and  in 
the  stocks  of  consumers,  the  Government 
suggested  to  importers  that  they  reduce  the 
numl>er  of  new  contract*,  Since  this  meas- 
ure was  not  adequate,  the  Government  im- 
posed an  embargo  in  the  form  of  permitting 
no  new  contracts,  and  finally  the  Economics 
Ministry  had  to  Uke  new  atepe.  In  the  form 
of  duty-free  Import  quotas.  Mr.  Rlchter 
said  the  German  authoritle*  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  result  of  these  measure*  will  be, 
and  probably  will  not  know  until  they  expire 
on  December  31,  1059. 

Mr.  Rlchter  expressed  a  German  belief  that 
the  American  public  Is  either  misinformed  or 
has  misunderstood  the  German  efforts.  If  It 
is  really  felt  that  the  Germans  treated  their 
contract*  aa  mere  acrap*  of  paper.  He  said 
reasonable  compensation  had  been  offered 
both  to  Oerman  Importer*  and  to  UB.  ex- 
porter*, and  that  Oerman  vlaltor*  to  the 
United  SUte*  reported  they  had  found  full 
understanding  there  on  the  matter  of  oom- 
penaatlon.  He  aald  a  heavy  financial  load 
had  been  placed  on  the  German  mining  in- 
du*try,  and  that  he  would  be  grateful  If  the 
Senator  would  explain  to  the  US,  public 
that  the  Oermans  were  not  considering  the 
contracu  a*  mere  acrap*  ui  paper, 
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At  this  point,  Mr.  lUehtM  wm  ebUtftd  to 
IcAvt  thfl  ciuouHlon. 

Dr,  Ittinhftui  thtn  dtiorlbMI  loetM  prob> 
l»ma  In  the  Ruhr  KrM,  which  h»  lald  wtr* 
linporunt  to  both  Otrmany  Rnd  the  United 
ButM.  H«  «Rld  thi  Ministry  wm  forotd  to 
Impoat  th«  Import  reitrlotluna  ao  thkt  not 
too  many  mln«rs  would  b«  Uld  off,  Ha  am> 
phMlMd  that  tha  Ruhr  la  a  amall  araa  with 
a  irtat  induaUlal  potantlal.  Ka  mentioned 
the  density  of  population,  1,152  peraona  per 
aquare  kilometer.  He  anld  that  even  though 
the  Government  did  not  favor  the  Idea  of 
Import  reatrlctlona  In  principle,  It  waa  con- 
earned  becauae  of  the  radical  elements  in 
thla  denaely  populated  area,  which  could  re- 
ault  In  an  uncontrolled  political  develop- 
ment. Ht  aald  that  only  200  mllea  from  the 
Soviet  Zonal  border,  It  conatltuted  a  hotbed 
of  political  activity.  He  aald  he  could  not 
overemphaalze  thla  danger. 

Senator  Hartxc  aald  he  could  appreciate 
the  Oerman  problema,  Including  the  Berlin 
altuatlon.  and  that  the  United  Stntea  wm 
aware  of  the  neceaslty  for  oooperntlon  in  solv- 
ing them.  Nevertheleaa.  he  auld,  Germany 
ahould  alao  appreciate  that  the  German  re- 
atrlctlona had  the  effect  of  aggravating 
serious  economlo  problems  In  the  United 
States,  and  could  thus  have  an  adverae  psy- 
chological effect  on  Congreas.  He  aald  that, 
for  exnmple,  Congreas  waa  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  unemployment  In  the  U.S.  auto- 
mobile Induatry.  and  that  one  of  the  Stntea 
la  In  such  a  (Kjor  flnnnclnl  atntua  that  It  la  In 
danger  of  Kolng  bankrupt.  He  anld  that  the 
United  States  had  overextended  Itaelf  hnan- 
clally  In  the  paat  few  yeara,  and  auggeated 
that  Congreaa  might  be  Inclined  to  cut  down 
foreign  aid  as  a  result.  He  commented  on 
the  fact  that  West  Germany  had  received 
eonalderable  U.S.  economlo  assistance,  and 
likened  the  affect  of  the  recent  German  re- 
strictive measuree.  which  was  hurting  the 
US.  economy,  to  that  of  a  "wet  towel."  He 
expreaaed  hla  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  take  atepa  to  lift  the  ooal  Import 
rMtrlctlona. 


Alcoa'i  Safety  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or   MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1959 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attalrunent  of  a  high  record  of  efllclency 
after  keen  competition  la  a  matter  of 
widespread  Interest,  particularly  when  it 
concerns  such  a  question  as  safety, 
which  is  a  main  objective  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  throughout  our  country. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  has  Just  been 
awarded  first  place  in  this  year's  safety 
contest  conducted  by  the  marine  section 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
enviable  good  record  of  Alcoa  has  been 
recognized  generally,  so  that  the  basia 
on  which  this  year's  award  is  made  con- 
firms the  beliefs  of  many  individuals  and 
companies  who  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  Alcoa  services. 

It  is  noted  that  the  ofBeers  and  men 
sailing  Alcoa's  fleet  of  freishtors  main- 
tained an  accident  rate  of  2.04  in  achiev- 
ing thla  result  through  operations  of 
both  passenger  and  cargo  ships. 

William  C.  White,  president  of  Alcoa, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In- 


•tltutt,  dNtrvM  th«  eommendatton  of 
tht  Amtrioan  ptoplt.  Hti  continuing 
high  standard  of  achievements  is  worthy 
of  recognition  by  publlc-aplriicd  cltl/.cnn. 
The  prtiontatlon  of  the  safety  council 
award  was  made  by  Carl  F,  Vander 
Clute,  general  manager  of  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corp,  marine  department  and  al^o  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  marine  section. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  emi- 
nently satisfactory  shovalng,  I  desire  to 
bring  this  matter  to  public  attention  by 
publication  of  these  remarks  in  the  Con- 
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Next  Year  and  the  Next  10  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  II,  1959 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mesa) 
addressed  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  here  In  Wa.shlnRton  last 
Thursday  night.  He  spoke  dlr.ccrninsly 
and  with  clarity  on  the  posture  of  this 
Nation  as  our  Western  civilization  (aces 
great  dangers. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  tasks  we  have  asslKned  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources by  Senate  Resolution  48,  recently 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  fine  address  delivered  by  Sena- 
tor Moss  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nut  YKAa  and  thi  Nkxt  10  Years 

(Addreaa  by  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss  before 
the  Women'a  National  I>mocrattc  Club. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  7.  1B59) 

For  a  new  Senator,  Washington  has  many 
aurprlaea.  moat  of  them  pleasant.  My  biggcat 
aurprlae.  however — and  I  think  I  cnn  clolm 
an  exclualve  on  thla  one — was  to  be  asked  to 
adUresa  Lincoln  Day  dinners.  One  of  the 
flrat  plecea  of  mall  I  opened  waa  from  formrr 
Republican  National  Chairman  Mende  E.  AN 
corn,  requeatlng  my  preferencea  as  to  places 
to  deliver  Lincoln  Day  apeechea. 

And  actually  I  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  a  Lincoln  Day  audience. 
I  would  like  to  remind  them  of  the  needa  of 
the  present  day,  as  Republican  Senator 
QaoaoK  D.  Aikkn,  of  Vermont,  did  when  he 
■aid  in  his  speech  this  year : 

"It  la  a  mlatake  to  give  the  public  the  Im- 
pression that  a  balanced  budget  to  be 
achieved  at  any  cost  la  the  paramount  aim  of 
our  Republican  admlnlatrntlon. 

"Lincoln  had  to  ohooae  between  oonnictlng 
values  and  he  choae  tht  greater  outi,"  Aiken 
aald.  "He  could  have  balanced  the  budget 
and  loat  the  Union.  He  could  have  held 
down  the  national  debt  and  perpetuated 
slavery. 

"Instead  of  'scaring  the  daylights  out  of 
people'  by  putting  budget  balancing  llrat." 
AxKSN  aald,  "Republlcana  ahould  make  clear 
that  national  aecurlty  and  a  atable  pro- 
gresslve  economy  are  our  paramount  Inter- 
eeu. 

"Tht  United  Stattt  Is  a  growing  nation. 
The  progreea  we  have  made  to  date  Is  only 


preliminary   to  what  tht  future   hulde  fur 

MB," 

In  addition  t  would  remind  Republleani 
thnt  Lincoln  anld  thla-  "The  diiiimna  of  the 
qvilet  paat  are  inadequate  to  the  alnrmy 
present  •  •  *  as  ovir  case  U  nrw,  ao  we  muat 
think  anew  nnd  art  anew"  Mvirely  the  need 
to  "think  nnrw  und  act  an*w"  wua  never 
greater  than  It  la  today. 

For  today  we  face  new  threata  to  our  ae- 
curlty, to  our  way  of  life,  to  Wcatcrn  clvlllRa- 
tlon  lUelf.  The  entire  concept  thnt  waa 
Bummvd  up  In  Woodruw  Wllaon'a  hiatorle 
phriiae,  "To  muke  the  world  aafe  for  de- 
mocracy." la  In  great  danger. 

Thla  audience  la  thnroMghly  fnmlllnr  with 
the  nnture  nnd  extent  of  that  threat.  We 
have  aeen  the  development  of  the  fearsome 
weapon*  whkh.  their  creators  tell  ua,  ate 
capable  of  blowing  up  civilisation  Itself. 
Wo  have  heard  the  B<x>thlng  atatementa  of 
the  administration  prior  to  the  launching  of 
the  nrst  eputnlk.  and  have  aeen  revealed 
the  rapidly  Increasing  economic  productivity 
of  the  8«)vlet  Union. 

We  are  aware  that  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Communlat  bloc,  including  the 
USSR.,  Its  Eant  Ruropenn  ■atelllt<>s  and 
Chlnn.  produced  more  ateel  than  did  the 
United  Btatea.  And  of  the  even  more  sober- 
ing fact  that  half  our  capacity— an  amount 
equal  to  the  USSR,  production — waa  Idle. 
Put  another  way.  the  American  furnaces 
that  were  Idle  last  year  could  have  produced 
as  much  ateel  as  all  the  furnaces  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  unalltarinn  dictators  know  what  kind 
of  world  they  want  It  to  be  In  the  yeara 
ahead.  They  boldly  plan  for  that  world, 
and  channel  their  prcxiuctlve  capacity,  their 
educational  facllltlM.  and  their  diplomatic 
maneuvers  to  making  It  that  kind  of  world. 

If  we  are  to  win  In  thla  kind  of  atrugglt, 
we  muat  project  our  program  ahead— wt 
muat  decide  what  kind  of  world  we  want  It 
to  be  twenty  yeara  from  now.  And  within 
the  framework  of  democratic  Individual  lib- 
erty, we  muat  devote  the  yeara  ahead  to  tht 
effort  to  create  that  kind  of  world. 

And  the  competition  of  Ruasla  la  only  one 
of  the  developments  that  make  It  neceasary 
to  take  the  long  view,  to  plan  ahead,  to  de> 
cide  what  kind  of  world  we  want  It  to  be  and 
set  out  conaclously  to  make  It  that  kind  of 
world. 

More  t>aalc  than  even  that,  are  two  other 
problema — the  accelerating  population  of 
the  world,  and  the  Increased  use  of  Western 
Industrial  techniquea. 

The  most  famous  of  living  English  histo- 
rians. Arnold  Tuyiibee.  has  pointed  out  how 
the  formerly  backward  nations  of  the  world 
are  beginning  to  us«  the  mass-productlon 
methods  developed  by  the  West;  and  how— 
If  they  aucce«d  In  developing  productive 
economic  a>-atems — their  tremendoiu  advan< 
tage  in  numbera  Is  bound  to  tell  against  ua. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  meet  these  problems.  As 
Senator  Aiken  litdlcated.  flrit,  last,  and  all 
the  time  It  Is;  balance  the  budget  to  stop 
InHatlon.  And  thla  admlnlatratlon  policy  la 
getting  a  free  publicity  ride  on  the  tremen- 
doua  "atop  Inflation"  advertising  program 
being  conducted  by  American  bualneaa. 

Now,  we  Democrau  want  to  aee  aa  much 
atudy  of  economic  problem*  as  possible,  and 
It  Is  a  healthy  thing  for  our  oltlaens  to  take 
an  Intereat  In  tht  budget,  and  to  takt  tht 
time  and  effort  to  atudy  the  problem  and  to 
make  their  vlewa  known.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  tragic  thlnga  that  Inflation  can  do  to 
the  economy  of  a  country  and  to  the  people 
who  live  In  It.  We  muat  alao  be  aware  of  tht 
complex  naturt  of  Inflation,  and  of  all  thott 
problems  that  have  to  do  with  our  monetary 
system. 

Many  feel  that  deficit  financing  by  tht 
Federal  Government  Is  the  sole  cauae  of  tht 
rlat  In  tht  price  level  that  wt  call  Inflation. 
While  It  may  be  true  that  It  la  a  conuib- 
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ttting  rau«e.  a  vear-by*year  rKnmlnatlon  nf 
our  Frdernl  budget*  and  the  ri*e  in  the  rnat* 
nfOIMiig  nguren  clearly  aht/W  that  bainiiruig 
the  budget  In  one  year  does  not  neres»uilly 
mean  atable  prices  that  year  For  example, 
l.ie  prei«eiU  Klriftthower  budget  I*  113  billion 
out  of  balance,  but  there  hn«  been  virtually 
ni  increane  In  the  cost  of  living  for  the  past 
4  month*. 

No  one  sterna  to  know  preclaely  how  to 
h'tit  Inflation,  although  we  rrcognir.e  mniiy 
of  the  factora  which  contribute  to  it  For 
(xan.ple.  the  tight-money  policy  waa  aup- 
posed  to  alow  down  borrowing  and  credit 
and  thua  to  h>ilt  Inflation,  but  thla  alowdowu 
rattaed  a  buHlnrsa  decline  which  reaulted.  In 
turn.  In  an  Increased  Federal  deflclt  due  to 
loss  of  tax  revenue.  Bo  we  know  that  we 
must  have  a  healthy  and  expanding  economy 
to  meet  the  flxed  obligations  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  with  adequate  tax  Income.  If  we  do 
not,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  deflclt 
financing. 

I.et  me  say.  however,  that  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  balance  the  budget  thla  year, 
and  that  thi*  will  contribute  to  ■tablltiuttlon 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  But  In  attempt- 
ing to  dn  thla.  we  muat  not  forget  our  prN 
mary  need*  of  defense  and  of  the  economic 
well-brliig  of  our  people.  It  la  Important  to 
aafegunrd  the  Incomca  of  thoae  on  flxed 
Incomea.  It  la  equally  Important  to 
provide  what  I*  needed  lor  education,  for 
social  aecurlty,  (or  coiuiervaiiuu  of  o\ir  natu- 
r.tl  reaourcea,  and  for  defense  of  the  free 
world  agtilnat  the  Soviet  military  and  eco- 
nomic threat. 

The  admlnlatratlon  la  mHklnit  the  budget 
for  this  llr.ral  year  an  end  In  Itself.  Actually. 
It  ahould  be  only  a  mean*  to  the  greater 
rnrta — the  neeU«  for  national  security  and 
necesaary  domestic  prngrama. 

With  much  of  what  I  have  aald.  many 
Republlcana  \'ould  agree,  except  that  they 
would  have  a  different  deflnltlon  of  Ute  word, 
"ncceaiary."  What  do  we  mean  by  necessary 
domestic  proRruma? 

As  an  rxaniple,  lei's  look  at  two  domestic 
nutttrrs  th.-t  I  coniilUer  neccK.<<nry':  the  iiol'i- 
tlon  of  the  unomployment  problem  and  con- 
servation of  our  natural  reHourcea. 

As  you  know,  we  are  In  a  period  marked 
by  rlsliiti  output  of  our  gro&s  national  prod- 
uct, and  what  haa  been  described  as  a  profit 
cxplofclon.  In  theae  two  fields,  recovery  la 
undoubtedly  good.  But  In  employment,  we 
are  wltnctslr.i;  a  much  slower  Increase. 

Studies  Indicate  that  tncrcaslnf;  productiv- 
ity due  to  automation  may  make  it  Imp^Mal- 
ble  for  many  workers  to  ever  get  their  Jobs 
buck. 

Incrca.vtnR  productivity  la  what  makes  a 
high  sUvndurd  of  living,  nnd  this  la  good 
newa.  It  la  only  one  aide  of  the  atory.  how- 
ever. Unemployment  la  bad  news,  nnd  thla 
problem  must  be  met.  I'he  arena  most  af- 
fected are  finding  It  difficult  to  finance  their 
local  Rovernments.  Unemployment,  the  i*e- 
suiting  lark  of  purchaalng  power  and  tnx< 
paylnit  power  was  one  of  the  great  contribut- 
ing causes  of  tht  13  billion  deficit  for  UUa 
tlscal  year. 

If  this  problem  will  aolve  Itself,  so  much 
the  better.  But  a  reallatic  look  at  our  hla- 
tory  for  the  laat  SO  yeara  must  *how  that 
xinemployment  la  a  symptom  of  more  baalo 
economic  problems  which.  If  not  met.  will 
Klve  us  real  trouble  In  many  other  areas  In- 
cluding  Uiat  of  the  budget. 

Tht  second  question  1*  how  ovir  Irreplace- 
able rtaourccB  upon  which  our  pros|>erlty  haa 
bfcn  built-  land,  water,  mineral*,  forest*, 
and  the  others— art  to  be  handled  to  retain 
lutd  enlarge  their  productive  cnpacltlea. 

One  of  the  moat  necesaary  of  theae,  and 
one  thnt  well  lllustratea  the  point,  ta  water. 
J'inre  my  State  of  UUih  ha*  been  a  lender  In 
water  conaervatlon.  It  Is  a  subject  that  la 
very  near  to  me. 

Water  was  once  a  problem  only  to  the 
West.     But     our     w\iter     table     Is     falllrs 


throtighnut  the  Nallon,  and  there  I*  grnve 
roncern  on  adrquncy  of  renouioe*,  Almost 
the  entire  supply  of  wnttr  that  la  high  qual* 
II y.  luchpensive,  and  readily  available  la  in 
uae  already. 

Our  population  Increatt.  aa  well  at  our  In* 
crease  In  standard  of  living,  muat  be  pro- 
vided for  by  eonservntlon.  And  our  require- 
ments per  ptraon  are  rapidly  acoo4eratlng. 
What  wna  good  enough  for  our  grandlathera 
I*  not  good  enough  for  tis.  We  are  becom- 
ing used  to  automatic  waahera  and  auto- 
matic dlrhwashers.  The  Saturdtiy  night 
bath  ha*  been  replaced  by  almost  dally 
showers.  The  small  patch  of  lawn  In  front 
of  the  cdtaue  has  given  way  to  many  beautl- 
fvilly  landBca|>ed  area*  for  home,  achoola,  and 
churchea.  We  are  building  newer  and  larger 
golf  couraea,  parka,  and  recreation  areaa. 

Our  Industry  la  geared  to  large  production 
of  thousands  of  Items  thnt  requlie  great 
quantltle*  of  water,  for  inaunce  ',200.000  gal- 
lon* to  produce  1  ton  or  rayon.  300,000  gal- 
long  to  produce  1  ton  of  aluminum,  and 
flOO.ooO  gallon*  to  produce  1-ton  of  aynthetiv 
rubber. 

TcKl^y  we  are  using  about  240  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  a  dny.  By  1975,  If  our  175 
million  population  growa  to  22b  million  aa 
expected,  even  our  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion would  outstrip  nur  resources.  It  is 
exi^cted  that  by  1976  we  will  need  350  billion 
gallons  a  day,  or  more  than  a  00-percent 
increase  over  the  amount  uf>cd  In  1900. 

As  an  example  of  how  we  Democrats  are 
attacking  these  problems  of  the  future,  the 
Senate  hnii.  by  resolution,  set  up  a  Select 
Committee  on  Water  Resources.  Tlie  reso- 
lution waa  the  rerult  of  action  taken  earlier 
in  the  aeaalon  by  the  Western  Conference  of 
Democratic  Senators.  The  commlttoe  con- 
Blsta  of  Membera  of  the  Senate  from  the 
Commltteea  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs, 
Public  Worka,  Interstate  Commtrce,  and 
Agriculture  and  Foreatry. 

Its  tafk  Is  to  determine  the  water  resource 
projecta  that  will  be  needed  between  now 
and  lUMO  to  aupply  the  requirements  of  pop- 
ulation. aKrlculiure.  and  Industry.  The  com- 
mittee will  report  Itn  findlnga  and  rect  m- 
mendations  to  the  Senate  not  later  titan 
January  of  1801. 

In  addition  to  conaervatlon  through  ator- 
age  and  regulation  of  flows,  the  committee 
win  atudy  recent  technical  advances,  Includ- 
ing dcsallnteatlon  of  brackish  and  saline 
waters,  seduction  of  loss  through  evapora- 
tion, seepage  control,  and  waste-water  sal- 
\age. 

Water  development  programs  must  be 
stnrted  well  In  advance  of  rcqulremenis. 
Relatively  small  projects  talte  10  to  15  ye.irs 
for  the  careful  planning  thnt  must  be  done 
and  for  construction.  Measures  needed  to 
meet  1980  requirements  should  be  starred 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  whole  speech  could  eaally  be  devoted  to 
the  history,  features,  and  beneflta  of  one  of 
these  great  developments,  the  upper  Colo- 
rado atoraRc  project,  now  underway  In  my 
btate  of  Utah  and  aurrnunding  Statea. 

Tills  project  hna  been  under  conaldern- 
tlon  for  more  than  80  yeara.  Some  land 
wlthdrawnla  were  made  aa  early  aa  lOM. 

When  completed,  the  project  will  develop 
an  area  of  IdO.OOO  square  mile*.  It  will  con- 
slat  of  four  large  maln-strenm  dam*,  one  on 
the  Green  River  on  the  Utah-Wyoming  bor- 
der, one  on  tht  Culorarto  on  the  Arlroiia-Uiah 
b.irdfr,  one  on  the  San  Juan  In  Nrw  Mexico. 
and  one  on  the  Ounnlson  Hlver  In  Colorado. 

One  million  kilowatts  will  be  added  t«>  up- 
per bnsin  power  cnpnclty,  i:U,0(H)  acres  of 
new  land  will  come  under  irrigation,  nnd 
234,000  acres  wllli'recelve  a\»pplemental  water. 

It  will  provide  the  water  nnd  power  for 
full  development*  of  the  more  than  aoCT  dif- 
ferent mtnernla  foxmd  In  the  Colorado  Da.'*li» 
area,  as  well  as  open  up  great  new  recrua- 
tlrn  nrens  to  bOB'.lnpr,  nshlnfr,  nnd  rcfuijct 
lor  auclis  and  oiher  migr.itory  birda. 


One  ajwinllrert  but  very  Important  aspect 
of  the  conaervatlon  problem  Is  the  FrdtraU 
Miatt  conflict  of  Ftderal  preemption  of  water 
righta,  Thla,  like  all  water  problema,  la  most 
aoutt  In  tht  West,  but  will  beoomt  more  im- 
portant to  tht  entire  country  a*  conaer- 
vatlon  and  allocated  \iMe  become*  wideaprrad. 

The  aettlement  of  the  Weat  required  culti- 
vation of  land  which  did  not  tnjoy  aufflrient 
rainfall.  Thla  meant  Irrigation,  which.  In 
turn,  meant  storage  of  wnter  d\irlng  wet  aea- 
sona  for  uae  In  other  places  dtiring  dry  aea- 
arma.  Aa  acxin  aa  water  that  originates  one 
place  Is  put  to  vise  somewhere  elae,  the  quea- 
tlon  arlata  aa  to  ownership. 

Since  the  flrat  Utah  aettlemenu.  water 
law  haa  developed  on  the  bast*  of  benehcial 
use.  Whoever  firat  puta  water  to  benehcinl 
utt  owna  It.  And  thla  property  right  is  more 
valuable  than  the  land  itself.  All  existing 
water  rlghu  have  been  secured  under  State 
law  and  now  the  Federal  Government  rcfuact 
to  rccognlM  thoae  State  laws  and  the  Indi- 
vidual rlghU  granted  under  them,  as  binding 
on  Itself, 

Thla  controveray  haa  accelerated  aa  more 
Federal  projecta  have  been  built  In  the  West, 
and  court  declslona  have  held  agalnat  the 
Statea. 

Leglalntlun  to  eatnbllah  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  individual  water  righta  haa  been 
Introduced  In  the  laai  aeveral  aesslons  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  am  the  author  of  a 
water  righu  law  this  year.  All  prevloua  bills 
have  failed,  largely  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Federal  dcpartmenU  that  deal 
with  western  lands. 

Y(Hi  will  have  a  better  Idea  of  the  s«.'o|>e 
of  the  problem  If  you  realize  that  the  Fed- 
er.il  Bureau  of  Land  Management  adminia- 
tera  170  million  acrea  in  20  States  and  208 
million  acrca  in  Alaska,  and  that  74  |)ercent 
of  Utalt  Is  federally  owned. 

Wc  la  the  Wcat.  who  have  had  the  experi- 
ence with  thla  problem,  believe  that  the  or- 
derly development  and  expanalon  of  water 
conaervatlon  demanda  the  recognition  of 
State  Inwa,  and  the  willlngnraa  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  apply  for  water  rights  lu 
the  aame  way  aa  other  usera  do. 
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The  Problem  in  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  11, 1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoNcnEssioNAL  Ricord  a  speech 
which  I  made  on  The  Problem  in  Ger- 
many" before  the  Bicentennial  World 
AfTftir-s  Forum  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  of  Pittaburgh  on  May  1,  19S9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ndUress 
wns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoup, 
as  follows: 

Srcrt'H  or  Hon,  Mikk  MANsKikiLD.  or  Mon. 

TANA.  BcrOHk.  IHI.  Olv  KNTLNNIAL  WoKI.U  Ar- 
rAIRS  FURUM  HI   nil;  runi-tON  PoLU  Y  AnniKI- 

ATioN  or  PrnsruKoH  on  May  1,  105tt 

INTRODVrroilY   RBMARKa 

Thank  yo\i  for  yntir  kind  word*  nf  Intm- 
durtlon.  They  art  detply  apprednied 
though  undeserved. 

I.ndles  and  gentlemen,  your  welcome  hna 
been  warm  and  genen-iu*  nnd  I  shall  do  my 
best  not  to  wear  it  thin.  A*  you  know  thla  la 
my  second  visit  with  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation of  Pittsburgh.  To  have  been  asked  to 
come  again  la  both  a  pleasure  and  a  rea«ur- 
BiK  e.     It  Is  a  Utile  lllie  being  reelected  to  the 
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Senate.  I  am  honored  and  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  you,  as  I  am  to  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
tana, for  giving  me  a  second  chance. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  remarks  for  this 
evening,  I  want  to  exprcES  to  you,  to  your 
hard  working  and  able  director.  Mr.  Higgins, 
and.  In  truth,  to  all  the  foreign  policy  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country,  my  admira- 
tion for  the  very  significant  public  service 
which  you  perform. 

May  I  take  this  means  to  state  publicly 
what  I  have  said  many  times  privately  about 
one  of  your  members  present  with  us  this 
evening. 

He  served  outstandingly  in  the  European 
theater  in  World  War  II.  He  assumed  com- 
mand and  set  up  a  command  post  for  Anrer- 
Icans  In  Bogota.  Colombia,  when  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  that  country  during  the 
Ninth  Inter-American  Conference  in  1943. 
He  commanded  our  troops  in  Korea  at  the 
most  critical  and  difficult  stage  and  from 
there,  he  went  to  Europe  and  became  Su- 
preme Commander  of  NATO.  He  rounded 
out  his  career  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  has  retired  here  at  Pittsburgh 
to  become  one  of  your  outstanding  citizens. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Gen.  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway.  who  was  and  is  not  only  considered 
a  soldier's  soldier,  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portant during  his  entire  military  career  he 
was  a  statesman's  soldier  as  well. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Nation  faced 
the  problem  of  getting  adequate  and  prompt 
information  on  developments  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  That  problem  has  largely  been 
solved.  Modern  means  of  communication 
bring  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Just 
as  soon  as  It  Is  made,  almost  more  news  than 
they  can  handle. 

A  related  problem,  however,  remains.  It 
Is  Illustrated  by  a  New  York  Times  nation- 
wide survey  of  public  attitudes  on  the  Berlin 
situation.  The  survcj',  made  several  weeks 
ago.  showed  that  wlille  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  Americans  favored  "standing 
firm"  in  the  B?rlin  situation  almost  40  per- 
cent did  not  know  that  In  st.Tnding  firm  In 
Bi?rlin  we  were  standing  over  a  hundvcd 
miles  inside  Communist  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Post-Gaz?tte  of  todiy  an  even 
more  startling  show  of  public  Ignorance  or 
apathy  has  come  from  Britain.  A  recent 
opinion  poll  there  revealed  that  3  Britons  In 
every  10  had  never  heard  there  was  a  dis- 
pute over  Berlin. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  while  the  prob- 
lem of  supplylns;  the  news  from  abroad  In 
sufficient  quantity  is  being  met.  the  problem 
of  filling  In  the  background  end  of  giving 
the  news  perspective  in  terms  of  the  Nation's 
needs  and  interests  has  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately met.  It  Is  precl."'e!y  In  this  field  that 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  is 
most  useful.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  ap- 
plaud you  for  your  contribution  to  public 
understanding  of  the  vital  International  is- 
sues which  confront  the  Nation.  I  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  go  on  doing  even  more 
In  this  connection. 

I  am  here,  tonight,  to  participate  with  you 
In  a  small  way  In  your  important  work  I 
am  here  to  discuss  one  segment  of  the  inter- 
national situation — the  question  of  Ger- 
many. 

At  this  point  in  the  unfolding  of  that  ques- 
tion I  believe  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  as  a 
Nation,  we  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  problem  in  Germany.  Further,  that  we 
realize  that  we  must  "stand  firm"  In  Ger- 
many. More  recently,  we  have  heard  too 
of  the  need  for  not  only  "firmness"  but  also 
"flexibility."  Let  me  try,  tonight,  to  go  be- 
yond those  slogans,  for,  in  truth,  that  is 
what  they  are.  Let  me  try,  tonight,  not 
merely  to  reiterate  the  need  of  being  firm 
or  flexible  or  firmly  flexible  or  flexibly  firm. 
Rather,  let  me  try  to  explore  with  you  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  in  Germany  and 


the  poBslbllltles  of  dealing  with  It  in  ways 
other  than  disastrous  war  or  disastrous 
diplomatic  retreat. 

THE    PROBLEM    IN    CERM.\NT 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  in  Ger- 
many Is  a  segment  of  the  worldwide  problem 
of  establishing  equitable,  rational,  and 
evolving,  conditions  of  peace.  Today  the 
crisis  looms  in  a  divided  Germany  and  a 
divided  Berlin.  Tomorrow  the  scene  of  prin- 
cipal danger  may  shift  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  day  after  It  could  be  In  the  For  East 
that  the  clouds  of  conflict  gather. 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  war  we  have 
lived  with  a  succession  of  International 
crlces  In  these  and  other  regions  of  the 
globe.  It  is  as  though  the  world  were  a 
vast  and  dangerous  mine.  We  hnve  rushed 
from  one  point  of  imminent  or  actual  cave- 
In  to  another  In  a  never-ending  struggle  to 
shore  up  the  s-"^f»ing  roof  of  peare.  We 
have  timbered  with  a  Berlin  airlift,  with 
a  military  defen.rc  of  Sovith  Korea,  with 
vast  aid  programs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  else- 
where, with  troops  In  Lebanon  and  with 
naval  power  and  other  measures  In  the  For- 
mosan  Slraits. 

These  costly  and  strenuous  improvisations 
represent  our  efforts  to  prevent  a  complete 
collansc  of  psace.  It  Is  doubtful,  however. 
that  what  these  measures  have  produced  In 
the  principal  zones  of  danger — In  Germany 
and  Central  Europe,  in  the  Middle  E.ist  and 
In  Asia — this  pa»chwork  of  tlmberln;»  on 
which  the  fate  of  civilization  rests — would 
meet  a  minimum  safety  code.  The  fact  Is 
that  a  dangerous  world,  no  less  than  a  dan- 
gerous mine.  Is  not  made  safer.  In  any  per- 
manent sense,  by  patchwork.  Improvisations 
may  be  unavoidable,  as  Interim  measures, 
as  desperate  measures.  They  ought  not  to 
be  confused,  however,  with  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  imorovisatlons  may  conceal  an 
encroaching  danger  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  creating  the  Illusion 
of  stability,  by  permitting  the  postponement 
o*  essential,  fundamental  changes  until  it 
bccom'-.s  perilously  late  to  make  thom. 

Somelhins?  of  that  sort.  I  believe,  lies  at 
t'.ie  root  of  the  present  pioblem  In  Germany. 
For  years  now.  there  has  existed  in  that 
nat'on   a   kind   of  surf-ice   stabllltv. 

Til's  Ls  the  r.j'pcarnnce  of  that  stability. 
In  Western  Germany  which  houses  al:out 
50  million  Germans,  the  responsible,  rcpre- 
sent.itlve  government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public. Its  capltil  in  the  city  of  Bonn,  func- 
tions with  a  hlsh  degree  of  effectiveness. 
West  Germany  has  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  dynamic  Industrial  economies  In  the 
world.  It  also  has  the  substantial  be'^ln- 
nlngs  of  a  powerful  German  military  estab- 
lishment. Beside  this  establishment,  thrre 
are  garrisoned  over  275.000  other  NATO 
troops — French.  British,  and  American — 
many  with  their  dependents. 

To  the  east  of  the  Federal  Republic  Is  a 
Communist-held  German  territory,  much 
smaller  in  area  and  with  a  population  of  only 
17  million.  Many  Germans  regard  this  re- 
gion not  as  East  Germany  but  as  Central 
Germany,  having  In  mind  the  Polish- 
annexed  territories  beyond  the  Oder-Nclsse 
as  the  true,  the  unredeemed  east.  For  our 
purposes  tonight,  however,  I  shall  speak  of 
the  region  as  East  Germany  or  Communist 
Germany.  In  this  sector  of  the  divided 
nation,  there  Is  poverty,  stagnation,  and 
oppression  from  which  vast  numbers  have 
fled  to  the  west  In  recent  years.  Increasingly, 
however,  we  hear  repKJrts  of  plans.  If  not  the 
beginning,  of  an  economic  revival  In  the 
east. 

There  is  Communist  rule  In  Eastern  Ger- 
many. A  German  totalitarian  regime  extsts 
there  by  virtue  of  Its  own  and  Sjvlet  power 
and  the  acquiescence,  however  sullen,  of  the 
East  German  people.  As  In  the  west,  a 
German  military  establishment  has  been  re- 
constituted In  the  east,  under  Communist 


control.  It  Is  supplemented  by  many  divi- 
sions of  .'V>vlet  Russian  troops. 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  divided  Germany 
also  fits  In  microcosm,  with  some  variations, 
the  prese.it  situation  in  a  divided  Berlin.  A 
principal  difference  is  that  Allied  and  Soviet 
Ru3il.»n  forces  still  retain  tangible,  visible 
resjonsiblllty  for  what  happens,  respectively. 
In  the  western  and  eastern  sectors  of  the 
city.  Garrisons  of  both  are  present  and  the 
Russians  control  the  routes  through  East 
Germany  o\er  which  French.  British,  and 
American  forces  must  p.iss.  from  their  bases 
in  West  Germany  to  their  outpost  in  Berlin. 

Under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Allies. 
We.-.t  Berlin  »:r.8  Its  own  municipal  govern- 
ment with  Willy  Brandt  as  its  able,  out- 
Ep3kcn  mayor.  Under  Soviet  control,  a  sec- 
tor of  E.ist  Berlin — Pankow — serves  as  the 
seat  cf  the  Communist  East  German  regime. 

Among  Germans  of  the  two  zones  of  the 
divided  nation  and  the  two  parts  of  Berlin 
there  Is  considerable  contact.  ofUclal  and 
unofficial.  In  trade  and  in  other  matters. 
Tlicre  is  no  formal  recognition,  however,  of 
the  one  by  the  other  In  fact,  of  all  the 
principal  countries  Involved  In  the  German 
situation,  only  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes 
both  the  West  and  East  German  Govern- 
ments. 

Thr.t.  In  brief.  Is  the  look  of  stability  In 
Germany.  The  arrangements  which  under- 
pin this  stability  are  those  which  evolved 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  They  were  de- 
slg.ied  originally  for  the  temporary  occvina- 
t.on  of  a  defeated  Germany.  But  what  be- 
g.an  as  an  expedient  took  on  a  kind  of 
permanence  with  the  breakdown  In  relations 
betw>.en  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
nations. 

All  around  the  rim  of  Germany  changes 
have  taken  place.  Within  Wc.-l  Gcrmai;y 
and  E.ist  Germany,  respectively,  changes 
have  also  taken  place.  But  between  the  di- 
visions, the  arrangements  for  stability  have 
nnt  char.fed  In  essentials  for  years. 

All  of  the  nations  Involved  have  recog- 
nized at  one  time  or  another  that  the.se  ar- 
rangements are  inadequate.  We  and  oth»r 
Western  mtlons  have  said.  In  effect,  that 
they  must  be  changed.  The  Soviet  Union 
h.as  admitted  tnat  they  should  be  changed. 
The  Gcrm.in  leaders— E.ist  and  West--know 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  changed. 
All  Involved  have  paid  at  least  lip  service 
to  the  br.slc  requirements  of  change,  that 
Is.  to  the  need  for  reunification  of  Germany 
and  of  Its  capital  of  Berlin  and  to  the  need 
for  a   final   liquidation  of  World  War  II. 

However,  no  nation  has  really  moved  from 
the  position  It  assumed  years  ago  on  how 
these  admittedly  necessary  changes  should 
be  brought  about.  The  Western  position 
has  been  b.ased.  at  least  until  recently,  en 
the  contention  that  there  should  be  free  all- 
German  elections  as  the  prerequisite  to  re- 
imincatlon  and  a  peace  sclt'oment.  The 
Russians  have  been  vague  en  this  mat  let 
but  It  Is  apparent  that  even  If  they  use  the 
same  language  as  we  do,  they  do  not  ihean 
the  s.amc  things.  They  clearly  do  not  ac- 
cept a  unification  of  Germany  by  free  all- 
German  elections.  If  It  means,  as  It  would 
at  this  time,  the  obliteration  of  German 
Communist  political  influence  in  East  Ger- 
many. It  m.iy  be  that  they  are  not  really 
prepared  to  accept  unification  under  any 
clrcum-Jtonces  unless  it  means  the  domina- 
tion of   all   of  Germany   by  communism. 

In  the  meantime,  all  have  managed  to  live 
with  the  existing  arrangements,  with  a 
divided  Germany  and  Berlin,  part  free  and 
part  Communist,  with  a  Germany  no  longer 
at  war  but  not  yet  fully  at  peace.  On  only 
two  occasions  have  these  arrangements  been 
seriously  challenged.  They  were  hit  by  the 
Stalln-lmposed  blockade  of  Berlin  In  1948. 
Then,  in  1953,  the  Communist  jMalltlcal 
structure  In  East  Germany  was  shaken  by 
worker    uprisings.      Both    attempts,    as    you 
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I  know,  failed.     The   Western   nations  oom- 
I   mltted    enormous    resources    in    the    Berlin 
I   airlift  and  in  the  supply  and  reconstruction 
of   West  Berlin.     Finally,   Stalin  was   per- 
I  susided  to  abandon  his  attempt  to  force  us 
'  from  the  city  and   to  unify  it  under  Com- 
munist  control.     The    East    German   revolt 
\  which  we  supported  with  very  articulate  en- 
thusiasm was  suppressed  by  Soviet  military 
j  power  and  the  hope  of  a  spontaneous  unl- 
'  ficatlon  of  all  Germany  under  freedom,   in 
I  that  fashion,  waa  set  back. 
I       Since  1953,  the  status  quo  has  not  again 
been  subjected  to  a  major  test  anjrwhere  In 
Germany.     To  be  sure,  there  have  been  In- 
I  cldents    which    have   sent   tremors    through 
the  stability  but  they  did  not  upset  it.    Just 
last  November,  for  example.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
warned  that  he  would  change  the  status  quo 
at  Berlin.    He  did  not  schedule  the  execu- 
tion   of    the    change,    however,    until     this 
month.     Now.  apparently.  It  has  been  post- 
poned, pending  the  results  of  the  coming 
conferences. 

In  short,  the  German  situation  Is  still 
held  together  by  the  same  provisional.  Im- 
provised arrangements  which  have  held  It 
together  for  years.  These  arrangements  are 
tied  to  certain  basic  conditions,  conditions 
which  must  prevail  If  the  stability  In  Ger- 
!  many.  In  Its  present  form.  Is  to  continue. 
We  must  see  clearly  what  these  conditions 
are  if  we  are  to  measure  the-  scope  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  us.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, outline  them  at  this  point. 

Plrst,   the   present   stability    in   Germany 
depends  upon  the  absence  of  decisive  acci- 
dents or  provocations  between  the  military 
forces  of   the   West   and   the  Soviet   Union. 
\  It  Is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  hostile 
:  or  threatening  contact  between  these  forces, 
as    indeed    there   has   been,   without   a   col- 
lapse.    This  contact,  however,  cannot  go  too 
far.    At  some  undetermined  point,  military 
accidents  or  provocations  are  likely  to  set 
'  off  a  chain  reaction  which  will  engage  in  a 
decisive  fashion  the  prestige — the  face,   so 
to  speak — of  the  principal  powers.    At  that 
point   the   Irrevocable   slide   or   plunge   into 
the  abyss  of  war  will  have  begun. 

That.  then,  is  one  condition  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  status  quo  In  Germany,  of 
the  present  stability  which  is  neither  peace 
nor  war.  There  must  be  an  absence  of  hos- 
tile accidents  or  provocations  between  the 
military  forces  In  Germany  which  go  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return. 

The  second  condition  is  German  acquies- 
cence, the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West  in  the  systems 
under  which  they  now  live.  Let  me  say. 
parenthetically  at  this  point  that  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  is  desirable.  I  merely  say 
that  It  is  one  of  the  factors  which  underlie 
the  existing  sUbility. 

As  a  part  of  acquiescence.  Germans  must 
be  willing  to  accept  the  continued  division 
of  their  country,  the  continued  presence  of 
foreign  troops  in  great  numbers  in  their  land 
and  the  military  arrangements  which  Join 
one  segment  of  the  nation  to  NATO  for  pro- 
tection and  subordinate  the  other  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

The  third  basic  condition  of  the  status  quo 
Is  that  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  also  tolerate  the  existing  division 
of  Germany  and  the  present  arrangements 
for  occup>ation  of  a  divided  Berlin.  In  short, 
if  the  German  people  must  accept  the  status 
quo.  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  not  challenge  it.  at  least  they 
must  not  challenge  It  with  anything  much 
stronger  than  words.  Further,  the  peoples 
of  the  West  must  be  prepared,  as  must  the 
people  of  the  Conununist  bloc  to  pay  the 
ever-lncrea.sing  costs  of  defense  establish- 
ments and  the  Instruments  of  cold  war 
which  are  made  necessary  In  part  by  the 
existing  arrangements  for  keeping  the  status 
quo  in  Germany. 


In  stating  these  conditions,  I  emphasize 
again  that  I  do  not  advocate  them  or  sub- 
scribe to  their  desirability.  I  merely  note 
them  as  underljring  the  present  situation  In 
Germany,  as  the  conditions  precedent  to  Its 
continuance.  These  conditions  are  not  the 
foundations  of  an  equitable,  rational,  and 
evolving  peace  In  Germany  and  central 
Europe.  They  are  the  patchwork  timbering 
of  an  Improvised  truce.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  the  conditions  on  which  the  lives  of  the 
German  people,  the  people  of  Europe  and, 
in  a  larger  sense,  the  survival  of  a  recogniz- 
able human  civilization  now  depend. 

If  one  of  these  conditions  Is  changed  In 
any  significant  fashion.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
present  situation  In  Germany  Is  likely  to  per- 
sist. It  seems  to  me  that  It  must  either 
evolve  into  something  more  durable  or  it  will 
collapse  in  the  chaos  of  war,  limited,  or  un- 
limited. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's announcement  that  he  proposes  to 
alter  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  present 
stability,  that  is.  the  arrangement  at  Berlin, 
what  of  others?  Can  these  others.  In  any 
event,  be  counted  upon  to  support  Indefi- 
nitely the  existing  situation?  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  be.  I  believe  that  these  other 
conditions  have  already  changed  markedly 
beneath  the  surface  calm,  that  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  change  and  that  they  cannot 
change  much  more  before  the  churning  shall 
break  through  the  surface. 

In  that  sense,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
present  stability  in  Germany  was  in  the 
process  of  erosion  long  before  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's announcement  last  November.  In- 
deed, I  said  so  in  the  Senate  many  months 
prior  to  that  time. 

Let  us  look  for  a  nvoment  at  the  present 
state  of  these  conditions  of  stability,  these 
basic  conditions  which  must  prevail  if  there 
is  to  be  no  change  In  the  German  situation. 
Take  the  first — that  there  must  be  no  mili- 
tary accident  or  provocation  in  Germany 
which  goes  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 
It  is  obvious  that  none,  so  far,  has  done  so. 
But  there  have  been  grave  near-misses.  The 
Berlin  blockade  was  a  massive  near-miss. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  other  in- 
cidents, provocations.  I  need  not  catalog 
them.  You  have  seen  reference  to  them 
time  and  again — to  the  buzzed  transports, 
to  the  challenged  convoys,  to  the  downed 
planes  and  the  detained  soldiers.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  these  Incidents  may  have 
been  prompted  by  higher  Soviet  headquarters 
and  which  may  have  come  about  by  tlie 
whim  of  some  local  commander.  Given  a 
conducive  set  of  circumstances,  however,  it 
Is  far  from  Inconceivable  that  any  incident 
of  this  kind  might  go  out  of  control. 

Apart  from  deliberate  provocation,  there 
still  remains  the  very  real  danger  of  military 
accident,  if  not  on  our  part,  then  on  theirs. 
The  chances  of  accident  multiply  when 
forces  are  poised — as  they  are  in  Germany — 
at  swords-point  and  are  keyed  tight  by  the 
electrified  atmosphere  of  cold  war,  of  propa- 
ganda war.  They  multiply  again  as  the 
countdowns  of  the  new  weapons  quicken 
and  their  delivery  times  shorten.  They  mul- 
tiply still  again  as  these  devices  of  incredible 
devastation  find  their  way  Into  more  and 
more  hands.  In  this  sense,  then,  a  basic 
precondition  of  the  status  quo  in  Germany 
has  indeed  changed,  quite  apart  from  any 
recent  change  in  Soviet  policy  with  respect 
to  Berlin.  It  has  changed  in  the  sense  that 
the  margin  for  military  error  or  prove>cation 
has  narrowed.  The  prospects  are,  moreover, 
that  the  margin  will  narrow  still  further  as 
time  goes  on. 

I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  acquiescence  of  the  Germans — 
East  and  West — the  second  basic  condition 
on  which  the  status  quo  rests,  has  also 
changed  significantly  and  will  continue  to 
change.     It  is.  of  course,  difficult  to  docu- 


ment the  sentiment  of  a  whole  people.    We 
are  informed,  however,  that  there   is  great 
unexpressed    discontent    In    Bast    Germany. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  there  are  move- 
ments for  reunification  and  neutralization 
In    Western    Germany,    even    If    we    cannot 
measure   their  strength.     We  must  asEume*' 
that    ctirrents    of    a    similar    and    probably 
stronger  kind  flow  through   East  Germany  • 
even  though  Mr.  Gallup  has  yet  to  conduct.) 
a  poll  In  that  region.  *- 

It  is  obvious  that  the  defeated  Germany, 
the  disarmed  Germany,  the  shattered,  starv- 
ing Germany  for  which  the  present  impro- 
vised arrangements  of  stability  were  devised, 
no  longer  exists.  As  1  noted  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  at  least  in  one  zone — In  the  West — 
there  is  a  revitalized  nation.  Furthermore, 
in  both  zones,  there  now  exist  German  mlli-  , 
tary  forces  and  political  structures  manned 
by  Germans,  even  if,  in  the  East,  they  may 
not  be  controlled  ultimately  by  Germans. 
In  both  zoueti,  finally,  a  new  generation  Is 
coming  into  its  own — a  generation  which 
was  young  in  the  days  of  defeat  but  which, 
now  and  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
will  inevitably  rise  to  leadership  in  Germany. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  unrealis- 
tic in  the  extreme  to  believe  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  stability  which  exist  In  Ger- 
many— devised  In  another  hour  and  for  an- 
other setting  and  modified  only  within  each 
zone  separately— will  continue  to  serve  for 
the  indefinite  future.  In  short,  we  must 
face  the  likelihood  that  the  second  con- 
dition of  the  status  quo — the  continued 
acquiescence  of  the  German  people  in  divi- 
sion and  quasl-occupation  may  well  be 
drawing  to  an  end.  We  must  reckon  with 
the  strong  possibility  that,  Increasingly. 
Germans  will  seek  their  unity  and  national 
equality  by  whatever  means  may  be  avail- 
able if  constructive  machinery  to  facilitate 
it  in  peace  and  order  does  not  exist. 

As  for  the  third  basic  condition  on  which 
the  present  stability  in  Germany  rests.  I 
have  already  noted  that  If  we  are  to  go  on 
as  we  are,  the  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  not  challenge  the  existing 
arrangements  with  anything  much  stronger 
than  words.  In  fact,  except  for  occasional 
dangerous  but  limited  military  Incidents  and 
provocations,  neither  has  challenged  it,  in  . 
any  other  fashion  in  recent  years.  Further  * 
I  said  that  both  the  people  of  the  Western 
nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  ever -Increasing  costs  of  de- 
fense establishments  and  the  Instruments 
of  cold  war  to  keep  a  rough  equilibrium  of 
force  not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout 
the  world.  That,  too,  has  been  done  until 
now.  although  I  wovUd  be  less  than  honest 
if  I  did  not  express  my  deep  concern  over 
continuing  reports  that  the  Soviet  effort  in 
this  respect  is  greater  than  our  own.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  those  reports. 
Ttit  official  secrecy — necessary  and  unneces- 
sary— which  engulfs  this  question  cannot  be 
easily  penetrated  by  Members  of  Congress. 
The  disquieting  reports,  however,  come  from 
highly  qualified  and  competent  sources  and 
they  do  not  augur  well  for  the  /uture.  They 
certainly  raise  doubts  about  the  likelihood 
of  maintaining  the  present  stability  in  Ger- 
many or  anjrwhere  else  for  that  matter. 

Finally,  the  third  condition  of  the  status 
quo  also  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  arrangements  at  Berlin.  We  now 
know  that  these  arrangements  have  been 
challenged.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  assailed 
the  Western  position  in  BerUn  and  demanded 
that  it  change.  He  has  done  so,  however, 
only  In  words  and,  in  that  respect,  bis  chal- 
lenge is  not  new. 

What  is  new,  what  does  threaten  the  status 
quo  is  the  strange  action  by  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  proposes  to  bring  about  this 
change.  He  proposes  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Berlin,  that  Is,  he  says  that  he  will 
remove  Soviet  forces  from  the  city  and  from 
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the  routes  of  access  to  It.  Our  official  an- 
swer has  been  equally  strange.  We  have 
said.  In  effect,  that  the  Russians  cannot  leave 
the  city  and  the  routes  of  access,  that  they 
certainly  cannot  leave  It  In  spirit  and  per- 
haps not  even  in  body.  After  trying  for 
many  years  to  get  the  Russians  out  of  the 
areas  into  which  they  sprawled  after  World 
War  II.  here  Is  one  place  that  we  do  not  wish 
them  to  leave. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  is  clear.  If  the  Rus- 
sians do  quit  Berlin,  they  will  turn  over 
the  instruments  of  control  to  East  German 
Communists.  That  opens,  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  large  field  of  maneuver  in  the  war 
of  nerves.  But  in  a  more  fundamental  sense, 
tlie  action  will  also  work  a  change  in  the 
underlying  conditions  of  the  status  quo  in 
Germany.  It  will  Increase  the  strains  and 
stresses  on  the  essential  military  restraints 
which  are  a  part  of  the  present  stability.  It 
will  do  the  same  to  German  acquiescence 
which  is  also  a  part  of  it.  In  short,  the  entire 
German  situation  will  move  into  a  period 
of  grave  instability  out  of  which  is  likely  to 
emerge  either  a  new  status  quo  or  conflict. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
on  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  threatened  to 
take  this  step.  One  may  assume,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  motivated  by 
what  he  believes  will  be  ultimately  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  world 
communism.  I  would  hope  that  we  are 
equally  motivated  by  what  we  believe  to  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  and  to 
world  freedom. 

What  Is  significant  at  this  moment,  is  not 
so  much  the  ultimate  alms  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. We  know  what  they  are  and  It  is 
of  little  value  to  intone  them  again  and 
ftgaln  M  though  this  litany  will  somehow 
protect  us  from  them.  More  significant  Is 
the  question  of  how  Mr.  Khrushchev  pro- 
poses to  serve  Communist  Interests  through 
Soviet  policies  at  a  moment  Ui  history  when 
the  tranecendent  Interests  of  clvllUntlon, 
and  of  the  human  species  Itself,  rest  in  deli- 
cate balance  between  survival  and  nuclear 
obUtoratlon, 

No  one  who  Is  not  privy  to  the  operations 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  mind  and  the  inner 
working  of  the  mnohlnery  of  Buvlet  com* 
munlam  can  be  certain  of  what  Ilea  beneath 
the  Soviet  maneuver  nt  Berlin.  The  move 
could  have  been  muttvated  by  a  contblnntlon 
of  any  of  a  score  of  reasons,  some  InRlrnl, 
•omt  Illogical,  souie  groping  toward  peace, 
•ome  stumbling  toward  war. 

The  interpretation  of  the  charades  of 
Bovlet  policy  may  be  a  fasclnatlnK  game.  As 
I  have  Already  noted,  however,  this  game  U 
euentlAlly  speculative,  What  setms  to  me 
most  Important  nt  this  point  Is  not  to  Kuesn 
at  the  ubacvtre  contents  of  the  Soviet  mind 
but  rather  to  get  clearly  In  our  own  minds 
what  it  Is  that  we— the  western  nations— 
•eek  In  thU  iltuatlun.  What  Is  most  Im- 
portant la  to  make  certain  that  what  we 
seek  is  reasonably  related  to  the  situation 
that  exists  In  Germany  today,  not  to  one 
Which  wt  would  like  to  exist  or  one  which 
may  have  existed  years  ago  and  no  longer 
exists. 

If  the  Interests  of  this  Nation,  of  freedom, 
and  of  hviman  clvlUxatlon  lay  only  In  main- 
taining existing  arranKements  in  Germany, 
If  Mr.  Khrushchev's  maneuver  at  Berlin  were 
the  only  threat  to  these  arrangements  then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  counter  that 
maneuver  merely  by  standing  firm. 

Is  that,  however,  the  case?  I  think  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  maneuver  at 
Berlin  Is  not  the  only  danger  to  the  status 
quo  in  Germany.  Further,  I  question 
whether  an  effort  to  maintain  that  status  quo 
Indefinitely  is.  in  fact,  in  accord  with  the 
interests  of  this  Nation,  freeedom,  and 
human  civilization. 

.  '    /I 


To  be  sure,  we  shall  stand  firm  at  Berlin 
and  in  Germany.  I  know  of  no  responsible 
person  in  the  Government  of  this  Nation 
who  holds  otherwise.  I  certainly  do  not  hold 
otherwise.  Moreover,  I  know  of  no  states- 
man in  the  Western  World  who  holds  other- 
wise. We  shall  stand  firm  because  to  permit 
the  forces  of  freedom  to  be  frightened, 
cajoled,  or  driven  from  Berlin — the  future 
capital  of  all  Germany — will  be  to  remove  one 
of  the  props  of  the  present  stability  in  that 
country  before  another  hrmer  support  is  in 
place.  Let  us  not,  however,  confuse  the 
necessity  for  standing  firm  in  that  sense  with 
a  mere  maintenance  of  present  arrangements 
in  Germany  for  the  indefinite  future. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  interests  of 
this  Nation,  of  freedom  and  of  human  civili- 
zation lies  In  an  Indefinite  continuance  of 
the  present  military  situation  In  Berlin  and 
In  Germany,  a  situation  which,  Increasingly, 
win  permit  an  accident  or  an  irresponsible 
local  provocation  to  precipitate  the  suicide 
of  civilization.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
these  Interests  are  served  by  perpetuating 
arrangements  In  Germany  which  offer  little 
prospect  of  progress  toward  peaceful  unifica- 
tion to  the  German  people.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  these  Interests  are  served  by 
the  ever-mounting  costs  of  the  arms  rivalry 
of  the  cold  war.  and  the  propaganda  war — 
costs  which  are  occasioned  In  great  part  by 
the  existing  situation  in  Germany. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  in  short.  Is 
that  it  is  not  enough.  In  our  own  Interests, 
merely  to  stand  fast  In  Germany,  as  an  end 
in  Itself.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  seek  to 
sustain  an  existing  situation  which  Is  ceas- 
ing to  be  adequate  for  minimum  stability  In 
Germany  and  central  Europe.  R.ither,  we 
must  stand  fast  In  order  to  go  forward.  In 
order  to  establish  more  equitable,  rational, 
and  evolving  conditions  of  peace. 

That  Is  the  challenge  of  the  Impending 
conferences  on  Germany.  We  must  strive  in 
them.  It  seems  to  me,  to  create  a  leu  vola- 
tile situation  In  Berlin,  not  merely  by 
changing  the  Western  position  In  that  city 
Ai  the  nusslnni  have  svtggested  but  perhaps 
by  altering  the  status  of  the  entire  city,  by 
InternatlonallBing  all  Berlin  under  United 
Nations  or  other  satisfactory  International 
auiplcee  as  an  Interim  arrangement.  We 
must  eeek  a  readjuitment  of  the  military 
situation  In  all  of  Oermitny  and  Central 
Kurtipe  In  a  fashion  which  pn^mties  to  re- 
tluce  the  danger  of  war  by  accltlpi.t  of  provo. 
CAtlon.  We  must  seek,  nnnlly,  a  briilnning 
on  the  spread  of  full  politimi  freedom 
throughout  Oermnny  and  on  German  unlfl- 
ration  and,  to  that  end.  we  must  enlist  In 
far  greater  measure  than  heretofore,  the 
participation  of  the  Germans  tltemselvta— 
Enst  and  West,  [ 

I  realise,  fully,  that  we  shall  nut  get  any- 
where with  negotiations  to  these  ends  If  the 
RvisKlana  are  not  uf  a  mind,  in  their  own 
Interest,  to  move  In  a  sUnllar  direction.  As 
I  have  said,  t  do  not  presume  Ut  know  the 
contents  of  the  Soviet  mind  nt  this  time, 
nor  do  I  know  of  anyone  who  docs,  I  do 
know  that  regardless  of  Russian  Intentions 
we  shall  not  begin  to  move  toward  these 
ends  unless  we  ourselves  are  clear  as  to 
where  It  Is  we  want  to  go.  Wo  require  at 
this  point  In  time,  beyond  all  else,  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  a  change 
In  Germany,  a  change  not  In  the  manner 
expounded  by  the  Russians  and  not  neces- 
sarily In  the  manner  first  projected  by  our- 
selves years  ago.  Rather,  we  need  a  change 
which  conforms  to  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent, a  change  brought  about  by  concessions 
which  match  concessions.  To  this  task, 
we — all  the  western  nations — must  bring  a 
new  dedication,  a  new  determination  to 
develop  equitable,  durable,  and  evolving 
conditions  of  peace. 


Sanitary  Reflations  Relating  to  Milk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  11.  1959 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unatiimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment entitled  "National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act,"  prepared  by  myself,  and  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  legislation  relating 
to  sanitary  regulations  in  connection 
with  milk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Milk  Sakttation  Act 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  bill 
called  the  National  Milk  SanlUtlon  Act. 
Last  year  In  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
I  joined  Congressman  LssTxa  Johnson,  of 
Wisconsin.  In  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
This  year,  with  Senator  Htjnrar  Humphkct 
and  other  Senators.  I  am  sponsoring  it  in 
the  Senate  while  Congressman  Johnson  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  are  again  sponsoring 
It  In  the  House. 

The  bin  has  been  Improved  over  the  ver- 
sion of  last  year,  and  the  climate  for  this 
necessary  legislation  has  also  Improved. 

KANrrATION  orriciALs'  apfroval 

Last  year's  bill  faced  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  State  and  local  sanitation  offi- 
cials who  feared  that  the  legislation  would 
Interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  their  sani- 
tary regulations.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill  to  study  the  recommendations  and  ob- 
jections of  these  officials.  T))e  Association 
of  Bcnte  and  Territorial  Health  Officers  de- 
veloped a  »rt  of  principle*  which  they  wished 
to  have  embodied  In  this  legislation,  and 
the  bill  as  It  la  written  thU  jrtar  Include* 
these  principles. 

Last  year  the  bill  provided  that  all  milk 
moving  In  Interstate  commerce  must  meet 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  United 
btiMes  Ctxir. 

The  principal  change  In  the  bill  this  ye.ir 
Is  ttint  It  provides  that  no  milk  meeting  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  United  Mtates 
CvHle  can  be  excluded  from  Interstate  cum* 
merce,  There  are  additional  provisions  for 
further  Inspection  of  milk  ahlp)>ed  in  Inter- 
■tate  Commerce  to  insure  that  the  milk 
meets  Btute  and  local  sanitary  regulations 
after  shipment. 

Milk  not  meeting  the  United  Htates  Code 
requirements  may  also  be  entered  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  but  It  must  meet  any  sanl- 
ury  reqxUremcnts  Imposed  by  State  or  local 
offlclnli, 

rt.IMINATtnN    or   INTKaaTATK   RARRIKKH 

There  have  grown  up  In  the  United  states 
over  the  years  many  barriers  to  Interstate 
commerce.  Some  of  these  barriers,  like 
those  now  affecting  the  milk  industry,  have 
originated  as  legitimate  sanitary  protection 
but  have  later  become  economic  barriers  to 
free  trade  as  changes  In  transportation  and 
sanitation  have  made  the  original  barriers 
obsolete. 

This  bill  offers  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
since  It  provides  for  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  milk  and  still  affords  adequate  and  mod- 
ern sanitary  protection  for  any  milk  In  In- 
terstate commerce.  It  continues  the  juris- 
diction of  State  and  local  sanitary  officials 
over  milk  coming  into  their  areas. 
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MINNESOTA   SUPPOBT   rOS    LEGISLATION 

There  has  long  been  concern  In  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  In  other  Midwestern 
States,  for  the  free  shipment  of  milk  la 
interstate  commerce.  Gov.  Orville  Freeman 
and  Attorney  General  Miles  Lord  of  Mlnne- 
frjta  have  made  many  and  various  attempts 
to  break  through  barriers  to  such  free  ship- 
ment of  milk,  and  their  efforts  have  been 
supported  by  the  legislature. 

The  Congress  should  share  such  concern 
and  support  this  one  effort  to  eliminate  bar- 
riers which  have  become  obsolete  so  that  free 
competition  In  the  milk  Industry  can  be  re- 
established, while  at  the  same  time  every 
sanitary  protection  Is  provided  for  milk 
shipped  In  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate 
commerce. 


Tmman  Diamona  Jubilee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  It,  1959 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  Indiana  E)emocrats  celebrated  the 
Truman  diamond  jubilee  in  Gary.  Ind. 
I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  this 
croup,  which  was  participatinK  in  the 
national  celebration  of  President  Tru- 
man's 75th  birthday.  I  am  very  grateful 
that  I  wa.s  asked  to  participate  in  this 
celebration,  since  President  Truman  was 
Kood  enough  to  open  my  campaign  In 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  last  fall.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  In  Gary 
at  the  Truman  diamond  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows; 

HfRRTii   or  ?»inator   VANrr  HARTKr.  DrMO. 

CRAT.    or    Indiana,    at    IUcman    Diamond 

JvaiLoc.  Gary,  Ins.,  May  a,  lOftB 

Griff,  Ray,  mayors,  friends,  and  fellow 
DriniK-rats  all,  ihu  Is  my  first  trip  back  to 
(lury  since  the  eventful  election  uf  last 
Niiveinber. 

Many  Unies  sinrr  then  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  day  the  people  of  Uke  Coun- 
ty were  so  patient  that  night  and  eo  wonder- 
ful to  me  on  i>lection  day,  I  regret  sincere- 
ly that  Meiiatr  bvutness  has  imt  permitted 
me  as  mviih  unte  in  Indians  as  I  would  like 
to  have  t»oU  willing,  I  shall  tutir  the  .sute 
a«iiln  following  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Perha|Mi  we  can  visit  agriln  then, 

I  am  reminded  also  tonight  of  another 
election  cnniptilgn.  one  that  took  place  10 
yeara  before  the  one  In  which  I  was  prlvl- 
leged  to  head  a  statewide  victory  ticket,  X 
refer,  of  course,  to  Uie  1048  election  cam- 
P<«lRn. 

Well  we  remember  that  Harry  8.  Truman 
^lood  almost  alone  at  his  nomination  In 
Phllndetphla.  Among  the  few  with  him  was 
ilic  late  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

During  the  campaign  that  followed,  we 
heard  everywhere  that  everyone  had  desert- 
«^  Harry  Truman  and  the  DemocraUc  Party. 
Gone  were  the  extreme  conservatives  of  the 
flay.  Gone  were  the  extreme  liberals  of  the 
day.  Down  the  path  between  these  extremes 
went  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  plain-speaking  man 
who  took  his  case  directly  to  the  people. 

There  were  those  then  and  since  who 
thought  of   President   Truman   as  a   light- 


weight. And  there  were  those  of  us  who  in- 
sisted all  the  time  that  history  would  record 
Harry  S.  Truman  as  one  of  the  great  Presi- 
dents of  all  time. 

I  rememl)er  Harry  Ttuman.  too,  when  the 
time  came  to  op>en  our  campaign  last  fall. 
It  was  he  who  responded  to  our  beckoning. 
And  how  he  packed  the  galleries  and  the  vast 
area  floor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Coliseum. 

•'I  don't  give  "em  hell."  he  declared.  "I 
Just  tell  the  truth  and  It  sounds  like  hell 
to  some  of  the  people." 

I  remember  Harry  Truman  as  a  man  who 
has  principles  and  stands  by  them.  I  re- 
member Harry  Truman  as  a  man  who  acted 
boldly  and  with  great  courage. 

Tonight  Harry  Truman — a  man  warm  of 
smile,  hearty  of  handshake,  practical  as  a 
Missouri  faim  txjy,  wise  as  .t  world  renown 
statesman,  political  as  only  a  real  party  man 
can  be — turned  75  years  old.  Nobody  In  his 
right  mind  expects  Harry  Truman  to  col- 
lapse In  his  rocking  chair,  go  back  to  In- 
dependence and  retire.  We  would  be  dls- 
itppolnted  If  he  did.  America  would  be  less 
rich  if  he  did. 

We  need  men  like  Harry  Truman  today. 
I  wonder  sometimes  when  I  hear  of  cer- 
tain pe<jple  high  in  our  Government  complain 
about  dynamic  leadership  if  we  have  gone 
so  far  in  the  few  years  since  President  Tru- 
man's occupancy  of  the  White  House  that  we 
have  forgotten  what  real  leadership  Is.  One 
thing  for  sure:  When  H.5.T.  was  living  in 
the  White  House,  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion about  who  was  boss,  where  we  were  go- 
ing or  how  we  were  going.  Our  allies  knew 
where  we  stood.  Our  enemies  knew  where 
we  stood.  Above  all,  we  ourselves  knew 
where  we  stood. 

Right  or  wrong— and  over  and  over  we 
are  learning  how  overwhelmingly  often  he 
wf»8  right— Harry  Ttuman  made  decisions  and 
stuck  by  them.  Yet,  he  was  never  arrogant. 
Remember,  he  wae  not  too  big  to  vUlt 
Wake  Island  to  see  General  MacArthur,  Yet. 
when  the  general  failed  to  heed  orders  from 
the  President,  Harry  Truman  fired  him. 

When  the  time  came  for  a  decision  on 
dropping  the  atomic  bomb,  Harry  Truman 
consulted  and  prayed.  Then  he  ordered  the 
bomb  dropprd,  1  did  not  like  the  weapon." 
Mr,  Truman  said.  "But  I  had  no  qualms  if. 
in  the  long  run.  mllUone  of  lives  could  be 
Mved." 

This  capacity  to  make  deciiloni  was 
brought  u>  my  mind  again  only  yesterday. 
The  day  before  I  was  |>rivllrged  to  have  break- 
fast with  Mr  Truman  In  the  company  uf 
several  other  Senators,  That  was  Wednes- 
day, Then,  on  Thursday.  I  read  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  thnt  President  tlsrnhower  be< 
fikre  leaving  for  a  goinng  holiday  hud  decided 
that  the  gild  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  perhM|M  a  good  one.  Tills  Is  the 
amendment  barring  a  President  from  Mrving 
more  than  two  term*. 

Over  and  over,  President  Elsenhower  haa 
told  news  c«>nrerences  that  he  believes  Uie 
nmeiidment  li>  bad,  "Suddenly,  and  without 
any  apparent  new  information,  hi  deddte  It 
Is  right. 

I  wt>nder  If  he  Is  Just  trying  to  disagree 
with  President  Truman. 

Of  course,  Mr,  Truman  made  other  deci- 
sions, but  I  believe  a  few— mostly  In  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs — are  sufficient  to  recount 
here  tonight  to  prove  the  very  greatness  of 
the  man. 

Is  there  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  here  to- 
night that  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  point  4  preserved  the  free 
world?  Without  them,  I  fear,  the  Middle 
East  would  have  been  lost.  Europe  would  still 
be  in  the  depths  of  postwar  darkness  and 
despair  if  not  indeed  wholly  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Africa  would  be  lost  and  Asia 
would  be  more  Communist  than  it  is. 


The  Truman  doctrine  rescued  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Mr.  Truman  continued  his  efforts 
to  rebuild  these  strife-torn  lands  so  that  now 
they  are  bulwarks  guarding  our  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East. 
Turkey,  for  Instance,  is  all  that  stands  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  the  vast  oil  reserves 
of  the  Middle  East.  Turkey,  for  instance, 
has  supplied  proportionately  more  troops  for 
U.N.  actions  than  we  have. 

Then  there  was  Italy.  Communists  had 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  success  in  that  land. 
They  were  In  position  to  take  over  peacefully 
and  through  the  ballot.  But  Harry  Tru- 
man's Ixjld  action  aided  the  gallant  fighters 
for  democracy  in  that  war-torn  land. 

In  Berlin  the  Russians  had  moved  to  block 
our  supply  lines.  Harry  Truman  did  not  sit 
idly  at  the  White  House  or  Burning  Tree 
Country  Club  or  Augusta  Golf  Club.  He 
ordered  the  Berlin  airlift.  And  thus  we 
stopped  effectively  for  the  first  time,  Russian 
expansion. 

From  this,  all  our  allies  and  the  neutrals 
of  the  world  were  on  notice  that  we  had 
principles  and  that  we  would,  above  all.  stick 
by  these  principles. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  rebuilt  Europe  until 
today  the  Western  countries  of  the  continent 
are  proud  proof  that  our  system  works.  I 
wish  you  all  could  see,  as  I  have  recently, 
the  vast  difference  between  East  and  West  In 
Germany.  And  what  has  happened  in  West 
Germany  has  happened  everywhere  In  Eu- 
rope among  our  allies. 

Mr.  Truman's  point  4  program  Is  a  bold. 
Imaginative  program  to  provide  technical 
know-how  to  backward  countries.  It  has 
taken  the  stigma  of  colonialism  from  us.  It 
has  helped  countries  help  themselves.  It 
has  built  new  free  countries  loyal  to  us  and 
our  way  of  life— vital  allies  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle. 

You  know  and  I  know  thnt  Harry  Truman's 
most  controversial  decision  was  Korea, 
When  he  made  It,  Congress  backed  him  to 
the  hilt.  The  vote  was  virtually  unanimous. 
But  when  the  war  dragged  on,  his  critics 
called  It  Truman's  war, 

Bvit  Harry  Truman,  student  of  history, 
knew  thnt  had  we  taken  such  bold  steps  In 
18S1  when  Jnpan  Invaded  Manchuria  we 
might  have  prevented  World  War  II,  Tru- 
man's  war  m«y,  in  turn,  have  prevented 
world  war  HI.  It  hat  eeruinly  delayed  It. 
HUU^rlans  agree  im  this. 

President  Truman  also  bnnight  nbotit  unl- 
ncatlon  of  our  Armed  Purees,  belter  aoctal 
security,  advances  In  civil  rights,  profreas 
In  shim  clearance  and  housing,  NATO 

Btit  I  think  that  we  Americans  remember 
Harry  Truman  beet  for  hU  ngbtlng  campaign 
of  IMg,  when  he  made  386  speeches  in  sa 
dajNi.  And  what  did  Mr,  Truman  say  later 
on  of  thUt  He  said,  "I  am  always  glad  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  help  U»e  Democratic 
Party,  whether  In  marbles,  money,  chalk,  or 
time," 

Happy  birthday,  Mr,  President,  for  all  U»e 
people  of  Indlunn.  for  lovers  of  freedom 
everywhere.  Thank  you  for  your  tnsplra- 
llon.  May  God  keep  you  with  ua  many  more 
Xfara.  ^^^^^^^^ 

RumtDiui  Independence  Dajr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
May  10.  was  Rumanian  Independence 
Day,  the  day  on  which  Rumania  achieved 
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national  unity,  freedom,  and  Independ- 
ence. Again  this  year  the  occasion  was 
marked  by  public  gatherings  throughout 
the  Nation,  attended  by  the  many  friends 
of  Rumania. 

As  part  of  their  plan  to  extinguish  free- 
dom  from  Eastern  Europe,  the  Com- 
munist rulers  have  forbidden  public  ob- 
servance of  this  historic  date  in  Ru- 
mania. Celebrations  have  been  shifted 
from  the  10th  to  the  9th  of  May.  the 
anniversary  of  a  Soviet  victory,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  alter  the  significance  of  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  this 
day  was  appropriately  commemorated  in 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  all  the 
Rumanian  people.  Despite  dark  years 
of  Communist  repression  their  resolute 
courage  and  steadfast  faith  in  freedom 
continues  unbroken.  They  have  known 
oppression  many  times  before,  but  have 
always  maintained  their  profound  love 
of  liberty  in  the  face  of  harsh  totali- 
tarianism. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  proud  to  in- 
clude many  persons  of  Rumanian  descent 
among  its  tx>pulace.  and  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  many  of  them  in  my  con- 
stituency. They  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  richness  of  our  com- 
munity life,  and  are  among  our  most  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Let  us  renew  the  historic  bonds  of 
friendship  with  a  liberty-loving  people 
and  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  the  day 
will  soon  return  when  they  may  again 
live  in  freedom  and  independence. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  May  7.  1959,  the  very 
learned  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright], 
delivered  the  Gabriel  Silver  lecture  on 
international  imderstanding  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York.  His  subject 
was  "Our  Responsibilities  in  World  Af- 
fairs." It  was  a  fine  presentation  and 
thought  provoking.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ovu  Responsibilities  in  World  ArFAiRS 

(Remarks  of  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbkight.  chair- 
man. Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; Oabrlel  Silver  Lecture  on  Interna- 
tional Understanding.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. May  7,  1959) 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  when 
It  was  proposed  that  each  session  be  opened 
with  prayer.  Alexander  Hamilton  Jumped 
to  his  feet  with  an  objection.  "I  am  op- 
posed on  principle."  he  said,  "to  calling  on 
any  foreign  power  for  help." 


At  a  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  this  narrow 
view  from  a  Founding  Father  U  not  a«  alt 
to  my  liking.  On  the  contrary,  I  seek  help 
from  varloua  Bourcea — aiid  especially  from 
the  "foreign  power"  Alexander  Hamilton 
tried  to  keep  outside  the  3-mlle  limit. 

I  have  come  to  do  this  fur  many  reaaona. 
In  the  first  place.  I  have  had  pointed  re- 
minders that  a  chairman  of  the  i^enate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  also  a  Senator 
from  a  slnKle  State — a  State  whose  people 
have  legitimate  local  interests  which  demand 
his  attention  In  the  Congress.  If  he  falls 
to  speak  the  local  voice — while  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  the  national  interest — It 
seema  safe  to  make  one  prediction  about  his 
future.  The  people  of  his  State  will  sec  that 
he  has  lime  to  write  his  memoirs,  following 
the  next  election 

In  the  second  place — and  this  la  much 
more  Important  where  foreign  affairs  are 
concerned — the  chairman  and  his  committee 
colleagiies  often  And  themselves  in  a  consti- 
tutional no  man's  land.  We  want  to  do  our 
l>e8t  to  contribute  to  the  energy,  the 
strength  of  will,  and  the  clarity  of  purpose 
which  the  efTective  conduct  of  our  external 
relations  demands.  But  the  question  con- 
stantly Is;  How  can  we  make  this  contri- 
bution when  the  constitutional  boundary 
line  between  the  Senate  and  the  Executive 
in  this  general  area  is  so  uncertain? 

In  times  past,  the  rivalry  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive,  over  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  found  lx>th  too  weak  to 
advance,  too  strong  to  surrender— and  may  I 
add,  too  proud  to  ask  for  mercy.  We  want 
to  avoid  such  a  result  today.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  the  matter  Is  shot  through  with 
problems. 

For  example.  If  my  committee  colleagues 
and  I  tried  to  detail  a  solution  to  any  crisis 
of  the  moment  in  our  foreign  affairs,  the  im- 
mediate effect  would  be  an  Increase  In  the 
post  office  deficit.  For  there  would  follow  a 
flood  of  mail  charging  us  with  a  dangerous 
usurpation  of  the  Executive's  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  tried 
to  lay  down  guidelines  for  the  longer  range 
problems  of  foreign  policy,  the  same  letter- 
writers  would  Inform  us  that  we  have  a  spe- 
cial taste  for  the  fuzzy  and  Impractical, 
when  America's  real  need  Is  for  specific  solu- 
tions to  the  latest  problem  In  the  headlines. 
Meanwhile,  whether  we  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  here  and  the  now.  or  with 
those  of  the  day  after  tomorrow,  my  com- 
mittee colleagues— indeed  all  the  Memljers 
of  the  Senate — face  a  further  complication. 
The  professionally  trained  personnel,  and 
the  complex  communication  network  that  is 
Involved  In  formulating  and  executing  for- 
eign policy,  are  not.  and  should  not  be,  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  Senate.  They 
are,  and  should  remain,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  President — If  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  read  and  answer  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's latest  note,  but  It  Is  a  complex  sys- 
tem. 

To  all  this,  there  is  a  more  Immediate  rea- 
son why  I  feel  the  need  of  guidance  from 
above.  It  is,  quite  simply,  that  you  have 
asked  me  to  speak  this  evening  about  "Our 
Responsibilities  In  World  Affairs."  The  dan- 
ger  here  takes  the  form  of  an  analogy  to  a 
German  professor  who  spent  his  life  writing 
a  three-volume  treatise  on  the  "Secret  of 
Hegel."  When  the  work  was  finally  pub- 
lished, the  reviewer  otwerved  that  the  "au- 
thor should  l>e  congratulated  for  having 
written  so  much  alxjut  the  secret  of  Hegel 
yet  managing  Just  the  same  to  keep  the 
secret  to  himself." 

Still,  despite  the  danger  that  you  will  ap- 
ply that  same  Judgment  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  let  me  come  to  my  theme  by  putting 
three  questions.  First,  what  are  the  Issues 
of  foreign  policy  which  now  face  the  Na- 
tion?    Second,    among    those   issues,    which 


are  as  transient  as  the  wind,  and  which  are 
like  the  deep  current  of  a  river?  And  third, 
what  Is  the  proper  role  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  those  IssuesT  Our  respoiisibllity 
In  world  alTalrs  is  to  understand  these  three 
Issues  and  then  to  take  appropriate,  effec- 
Uve  action  to  meet  them. 

The  issues  of  foreign  policy  that  we  fae* 
are  born  of  three  revolutions  abroad  In  the 
world.  One  la  the  revolution  of  nationalism. 
The  second  revolution  Is  In  the  will  for  Im- 
pro\-ed  living  conditions.  And  the  third  la 
the  techi;ologlcal  re\*oluUon.  Bach  of  theee 
has  an  Inner  connection  with  the  other.  All 
share  the  common  word  "revolution."  All 
defy  the  attempt  of  any  single  nation  to 
exercise  a  full  control  over  the  course  the 
three  revolutions  take.  All  three  «-ould 
have  occurred  If  Karl  Marx  and  Joseph 
Stalin  had  never  been  l>orn.  And  perhaps 
most  ominous  of  all.  few  Americans  .seem 
yet  to  have  grasped  the  full  significance  of 
these  three  worldwide  revolutions. 

Let  me  take  them  up  in  order. 

First,  nationalism:  We  must  disabuse  our* 
selves  of  the  notion  that  the  Annerlcan  War 
of  Independence  had  anything  In  common 
with  the  spirit  of  nationalism  that  Is  now 
sweeping  through  the  newly  Independent 
countries  and  through  most  colonial  areas. 
Our  own  case  was  one  where  American  Eng- 
lishmen hnd  demanded  English  rights  from 
British  Englishmen — Including  the  right  to 
be  represented  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Indeed,  had  Benjamin  Franklin's  plan  for 
representation  l>een  accepted  by  King  George 
III.  with  a  little  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
one  can  conceive  of  a  sequel,  admirably 
suited  to  be  scenario  material  for  Hollywood. 

Specifically.  In  the  year  I860,  the  popula- 
tion of  America  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  American 
members  of  the  English  Parliament  would 
have  been  in  the  majority  and  would 
promptly  have  voted  to  move  the  English 
Crown  to  this  country.  Whereupon  there 
would  have  followed  the  spectacle  of  Queen 
Victoria  sailing  up  the  Potomac  River,  to  be 
greeted  at  the  Georgetown  landing  by  her 
new  Prime  Minister — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Unfortunately  for  Hollywood.  Benjamin 
Franklin's  plan  was  rejected  and  we  had  our 
revolution.  But  unlike  the  general  case 
nowadays  In  nationalist  revolutions,  the  ra- 
cial factor  did  not  enter  Into  the  picture. 
The  social  factor  did  not  enter  either,  since 
tlie  chief  revolutionaries  In  America  were 
card-carrying  English  Whig  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  pedigree.  Nor.  for  that  matter, 
was  the  technological  element  a  motive  for 
revolution.  The  greater  part  of  England, 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
still  lived  off  a  barnyard  economy  In  rural 
isolation. 

Today,  by  marked  contrast,  the  national 
revolutions  going  on  all  around  us  repre- 
sent, only  In  part,  a  desire  for  political  In- 
dependence for  Its  own  sake.  They  al.=o  ex- 
press a  desire  to  erase  the  memory  of  racial 
subservience:  a  desire  to  be  the  author  of 
one's  own  history,  and  a  desire  to  stand  In  the 
sun  with  a  distinctive  national  personality. 
For  the  latter  reason.  It  is  closely  related  to 
the  demand  for  better  living  conditions,  for 
the  prestige  and  the  respectability  associated 
with  Industrialization  and  material  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  maturity  of  our  own  Industrial 
civilization,  it  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  ser- 
monize the  newly  Independent  nation  on  the 
theme  that  the  producer,  not  production, 
should  be  the  dbject  of  social  effort;  that  the 
human  soul,  ancf  not  the  human  body,  should 
be  the  paramotrnt  good  one  ought  to  seek. 
But  we  can  scarcely  blame  these  people  If. 
to  our  sermonizing,  they  answer:  "It  Is  Uue 
enough  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone:  but  at  least  he  Uvea  if  he  has  bread." 
Nor  can  we  blame  them  if  they  go  on  to  add: 
"Unleis    we    can    get    bread -producing    ma- 
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chines  from  the  West,  then  we  will  get  them 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  and.  U  Uecessary. 
In  the  Communist  manner." 

Meanwhile,  Uie  dally  spectacle  unfolding 
before  our  eyes  is  the  way  the  Soviet  Union 
has  identified  Itself  In  many  countries  with 
the  cause  of  nationalism  while  we  are  Identi- 
fied with  that  of  Imperialism.  Why  should 
this  l>e  so.  In  defiance  of  all  logic  and  the 
history  of  our  actual  Interests^  The  reason, 
J.  sus|)ect.  is  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 
and  the  ^illtburu  are  l>etter  at  simple  arith- 
metic than  are  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Sccvirlty  Council.  For 
the  Soviets  and  their  local  Communist  agents 
make  It  appear  that  they  are  on  the  side  of 
the  people:  whereas  we  make  It  appear  that 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  oligarchs  who  rule 
the  people.  Too  often  we  find  our  friends 
and  allies  liquidated  as  a  new  group  lakes 
over. 

To  be  sure,  both  we  and  the  Soviets  use  the 
same  words — peace,  freedom,  democracy, 
self-government,  social  Justice,  and  Indepen- 
dence. And  I  suppose  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  certain  pride  In  the  fact  that  these  words, 
first  taught  In  the  West,  express  such  uni- 
versal hopes  that  the  Soviets  have  seized 
upon  them  for  their  own  purposes.  Yet  it 
Is  Infuriating  to  see  that  In  the  Russian 
translation  and  application,  these  words  are 
twisted  Into  a  caricature  of  the  meaning  we 
give  them.  It  is  all  the  more  frustrating  to 
observe  that  It  Is  the  Russian  version,  and 
not  our  own.  which  so  many  other  peoples 
of  the  world  have  adopted  for  their  own 
usage — to  their  own  eventual  sorrow. 

Still,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  world,  not 
as  we  would  like  It  to  be,  but  as  It  Is.  And 
as  much  of  the  world  Is.  the  Soviets,  by 
parading  themselves  as  the  example  of  a 
peasant  people  made  over  swiftly  into  a  giant 
Industrial  power,  have  become  the  merchants 
of  hope.  We,  on  our  part,  have  been  made 
out  to  seem  the  defenders  of  hopelessness, 
and  the  arch  beneficiaries  of  a  status  quo 
outstripped  by  history. 

What  can  we  do  alx)ut  all  this?  It  does 
not  lie  within  our  power  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munlsU  from  peddling  hope;  but  It  does  lie 
within  our  own  power  to  prevent  ourselves 
from  representing  despair. 

I  turn  now  briefly  to  the  second  world 
force  I  mentioned — the  demand  for  improved 
living  standards. 

The  material  wealth  of  this  world  Is  poorly 
distributed,  to  say  the  least.  The  United 
States,  with  7  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, produces  50  percent  of  the  world's 
wealth.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  I^dla, 
Pakistan,  and  Indonesia — to  give  but  three 
examples — have  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  produce  only  7  per- 
cent of  Its  wealth. 

The  implications  this  has  for  us.  as  the 
greatest  of  all  creditor  nations,  are  plain 
enough.  If  only  we  would  stop  snoring  with 
our  eyes  open.  Our  creditor  position  de- 
mands that  we  give  our  debtors  a  chance  to 
buy  In  our  markets  by  selling  their  own 
products  here  more  readily.  Our  position 
also  demands  that  we  export  more  capital  to 
underdeveloped  countries  so  that  they  can 
increase  their  own  Indiistrial  production  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  For  it  is  a  demon- 
strable fact  that  the  greatest  volume  of  for- 
eign trade  from  which  everyone  stands  to 
gain  Is  carried  on  not  between  industrial  and 
nonlndustrlal  nations.  It  Is  carried  on  vlth- 
In  the  community  of  industrial  nations— be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  and  so  on. 

We  are  In  for  serloiu  trouble  if  we  think 
that  we  are  at  llt>erty  to  get  richer  while 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  gets  poorer. 
In  a  poker  game  played  with  stacked  cards, 
and  where  all  the  chips  come  to  be  con- 
centrated In  relatively  few  hands,  the  other 
players  will  be  tempted  to  do  one  of  three 


things:  to  change  the  rules,  to  quit,  or  to 
shoot  from  the  hip.  Leaving  the  economics 
of  the  matter  out  of  account,  the  political 
imperatives  of  the  universal  demand  for  a 
rising  standard  of  living  are  such  that.  un« 
less  we  act  sensibly  to  help  meet  It.  the  So- 
viets will  appropriate  that  demand  for  their 
own  purptises.  In  the  same  way  that  they^ 
have  captured  and  distorted  nationalism. 

The  technological  rewilutlon  Is  the  third 
force  within  whose  context  we  must  give 
form  and  focus  to  our  foreign  policy  My 
commenu  on  this  score,  like  those  which 
have  ct>me  l>efore,  will  have  the  character  of 
truisms.  Yet  they  are  ^-orth  reemphasls 
Just  the  same. 

Technology  works  In  chain  reactions.  For 
example.  Uie  lmpro\ement  In  transportation 
and  communication  was  In  part  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  nationalism.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
could  better  see  how  the  rich  nations  lived. 
This  in  turn  spurred  the  demands  of  the 
poor  for  economic  development — eve»  as 
those  same  technological  advances  made  It 
feasible  to  meet  the  demand.  And  so  on 
and  on — up  to  the  final  step  In  the  chain 
reaction,  namely,  the  creation  of  military 
weapons  that  can  destroy  everything. 

Now  the  key  point  in  all  this  is.  that  tech- 
nology is  becoming  progressively  interna- 
tionalized. No  nation  now  has  a  clear  mo- 
nopoly over  its  secret.  Nor  can  any  nation 
fully  control  its  social  and  political  effects, 
with  the  precision  of  an  exf>erlment  con- 
ducted In  a  laboratory.  If  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example.  Is  quite  different  In  an  Indus- 
trial sense  from  what  It  was  less  than  a  dec- 
ade ago.  the  pressures  of  technological 
change  have  unleashed  social  and  political 
pressures  that  the  rulers  of  the  Russian  state 
have  not  fully  subdued. 

One  thing,  however,  can  be  said  In  this 
general  connection.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  start  the  worldwide  technological 
revolution,  any  more  than  It  started  the 
other  two  revolutions  I  have  mentioned,  it 
Is  exploiting  all  three  to  Its  advantage  in 
a  degree  to  which  we  are  not.  And  the 
reason.  I  suspect.  Is  that  they  know  more 
clearly  what  they  want  to  do  and  work  harder 
at  It. 

Consider,  for  example,  our  relative  per- 
formance In  the  matter  of  economic  growth. 
The  figures  are  not  so  spectacular  as  the 
sputniks  and  missiles,  but  they  are  more 
alarming. 

Briefly,  even  when  we  discount  the  U.S. 
recession  year  of  1958.  Soviet  industrial 
growth  during  the  1950's  has  been  in  ex- 
cess of  2V3  times  the  American  growth  rate — 
9.5  percent  a  year  as  against  3.6  percent. 
And  the  rate  in  Communist  China  Is  even 
greater  than  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  a  qualification — that  the  per- 
centages are  computed  from  vastly  different 
base  points  of  reference.  Still,  despite  this 
qualification,  and  despite  the  element  of 
spread-eagle  oratory  in  Khrushchev's  prom- 
ise that  the  Soviet  Union  will  outstrip  the 
United  States  per  capita  production  by  1970, 
the  threat  is  real  enough.  Whether  it  ma- 
terializes In  1970  or  later,  it  will  surely  come 
unless  the  disparity  in  present  trends  of 
growth  is  changed. 

To  be  sure,  the  theoreticians  In  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  have  a  rough 
time  of  it.  For  they  have  taught  us  that 
free  enterprise  is  inherently  and  absolutely 
more  productive  than  any  other  system;  and 
moreover,  that  democracy  and  capitalism 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  They  would 
therefore  be  hard  pressed  to  explain  how  It 
was  that  communism,  based  on  State  capital, 
outdistanced  us  In  the  production  of  things. 

I  also  recognize  that  If  we  were  no  longer 
the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  we  might 
suffer  In  the  eyes  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions— who  would  then  look  to  communism 
and  not  to  us  as  having  the  more  promising 


method  of  economic  advancement.  Tet  the 
Soviet  growth  has  already  been  auch  as  to 
Impress  many  underdeveloped  oounUies  with 
this  ■•neral  idea. 

What  ought  to  count  la  not  wealth  per 
se.  but  what  one  does  with  It.  Inde<>d.  If 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  increased  Russian 
production  would  be  applied  In  full  to  an 
Increase  In  Russian  living  standards,  we 
oxight  to  welcome  the  development.  Paul 
Henri -Spaak.  the  wise  and  dlsUngulshed  sec* 
retary  general  of  NATO,  has  said  that  "a 
rich  Communist  is  probably  less  to  be  feared 
than  a  poor  CommunlsV"  We  might  e\-en 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Sovteu 
become  as  snug  and  complacent  as  we  hav« 
become  In  fact,  when  I  lie  In  bed  at  night 
wondering  what  I  can  do  to  help  the  cause 
of  peace  In  the  world,  my  fancy  staru  to 
play  with  this  Idea  that  we  should  use  some 
•20  billion  of  our  $40  odd  billion  defetise 
budget  on  the  purchase  of  television  sets, 
hi-fi  phonographs,  ankle-deep  carpets,  block- 
long  automobiles — and  give  the  lot  of  there 
annually  to  the  Russian  people  as  a  free 
gift.  The  argument  can  be  rather  per- 
suasively made  that  something  of  the  sort 
will  eventually  happen  through  the  growth 
of   the   Soviet   Union's   own   economy. 

But  the  fanciful  elements  to  one  side, 
what  worries  me  about  this  argument  is  the 
emphasis  on  "eventually".  Eventually  can 
be  a  long  time;  and  even  then  we  would  still 
be  faced  with  the  growing  and  ominous 
power  of  Communist  China.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  must  deal  with  a  set  of  variables 
that  enter  into  the  international  politics 
of  the  present  hour,  and  promise  to  continue 
to  do  so  for  the  next  decade  or  two. 

It  seems  to  me  that  within  this  time  span, 
the  growing  Soviet  wealth  can  be  used  by  the 
Kremlin  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 
( 1 )  reinvestment  to  make  possible  still  fur- 
ther expansion;  (2)  increased  living  stand- 
ards; (3 1  greater  arms  production;  (4)  more 
loans  and  other  investments  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  generally  and  perhaps  also  in 
Communist  China  and  the  East  European 
satellites;  (5)  trade  wars  with  the  West. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  in  what  pro- 
portion these  purposes  will  be  served.  We 
do  know  that  the  Soviets  can  switch  from 
one  purpose  to  another  as  it  suits  their 
convenience.  Khrushchev  has.  bluntly  and 
forthrlghtly  declared  economic  war  on  us. 
We  discount  at  oiu-  p>erll  his  seriousness  of 
purpose  and  his  ability  to  carry  it  out. 

Indeed.  In  my  Judgment  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  we  face  Is  how  to  meet 
Soviet  trade  practices.  For  in  a  growing  line 
of  products,  the  Soviets  are  reaching  a  point 
where  they  can  disrupt  world  markets  and 
world  trade  patterns  almost  at  will.  This 
has  happened  already  with  tin,  aluminum, 
and  benzene.  And  the  list  is  growing,  while 
the  practice  Itself  finds  the  decentralized, 
private  trading  economies  of  the  West  i>oorly 
equipped  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  compe- 
tition from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  Soviet 
economic  warfare.  But  I  do  know  that  we 
must  start  at  once  to  think  about  the  prob- 
lem in  a  systematic  way.  X  also  know  how 
not  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  challenge. 
I  know  that  it  cannot  be  met  so  long  as  we 
make  a  balanced  budget  the  sole  and  over- 
riding aim  of  Goverrunent  policy — as  if  Gov- 
ernment Itself  were  Just  a  bookkeeping  op- 
eration. If  that  is  all  there  Is  to  it,  then  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  atxilish  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Congress,  and  the  courts,  and 
install  some  certified  public  accountants  In 
their  place. 

I  also  know  that  Soviet  economic  warfare 
cannot  be  met  so  long  as  it  Is  our  national 
policy  to  pay  a  one-fifth  higher  price  for 
generators  to  be  used  in  an  Arkansas  dam, 
merely  to  give  the  order  to  a  Philadelphia 
firm  Instead  of  to  one  In  England.  If  Ameri- 
can business  cannot  compete  even  with  Brit- 
ish business,  which  works  in  approsimately 
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the  same  kind  of  economic  framework,  how 
can  we  ever  expect  to  compete  with  Rua- 
Blan  bulsness,  which  oi>erate8  as  a  political 
arm  of  the  state? 

The  question  as  to  how  we  allocate  oup 
resources  is  certainly  as  Important,  and  In 
many  respects,  more  Important  than  the 
rate  of  our  economic  growth.  What  counts 
Is  the  uses  to  which  the  growth  Is  put. 
Leaving  the  question  of  quality  to  one  side, 
we  ought  to  be  sobered  by  one  single  repre- 
sentative fact.  It  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
devotes  8  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  education,  while  the  United  States 
devotes  but  3  to  4  percent.  Yet  there  Is  in 
the  United  States  an  enormous  margin  for 
luxury  that  could  be  drawn  upon  for  pur- 
poses that  are  in  the  Interest  of  the  whole 
Nation,  without  depriving  anyone  of  what 
would  still  remain  the  highest  material 
sUndard  of  life  in  the  world. 

The  question  we  have  to  decide  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities.  It  is  not — or  need  not 
be — difficult  to  resolve.  For  it  does  not  call 
for  a  choice  between  guns  and  butter,  or 
between  electronic  computers  and  television 
sete.  It  may  call  for  a  choice  between  bet- 
ter schools  and  teachers,  or  more  country 
club  memberships.  But  this  could  hardly 
be  called  an  austerity  program.  Moreover, 
the  whole  of  the  educational  and  other  pro- 
grams that  we  need  for  national  strength — 
here  at  home  and  abroad — would  bear  all 
the  more  lightly  on  the  Nation  If  we  could 
but  cast  off  the  anchor  of  economic  shib- 
boleths that  keep  us  tied  to  a  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  of  2  to  3  percent  a  year.  The 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  report  li\£t  spring 
put  the  attainable  minimum  rate  of  growth 
at  5  percent  a  year. 

I  know  that  this  figure  was  descrikted  as 
visionary  by  the  apostles  of  economic 
standpattlsm.  Tet  I  also  recall  that  the 
same  adjective  was  used  in  1941  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  called  for  the  production 
of  50,000  airplanes  a  year.  The  stand- 
patters did  not  begrudge  him  what  they  felt 
was  Just  a  propaganda  gambit  to  frighten 
the  enemy.  Yet  they  were  certain  among 
themselves  Uiat  such  an  actual  production 
goal  was  unattainable.  As  the  event  proved. 
Roosevelt  was  guilty  of  a  gross  understate- 
ment of  purpose.  For  we  were  producing 
IOC, 000  planes  a  year  before  long. 

We  could  do  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
for  our  current  needs.  If  we  had  the  leader- 
ship that  could  make  Its  own  vision  and  its 
own  determination  the  source  of  the  Na- 
tion's vision  and  determination. 

Why  do  we  keep  kidding  ourselves  that 
we  can  get  along  with  a  little  more  when 
we  know  very  well  that  we  need  a  great  deal 
more?  Why  do  we  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  shortage  of  classrooms,  far  from 
getting  better.  Is  simply  not  getting  worse? 
Why  do  we  think  It  is  progress  if  we  stand 
still? 

In  my  Judgment,  we  give  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  long-range  questions  of  national 
policy,  and  too  much,  relatively,  to  short- 
term  tactical  problems.  Since  last  summer, 
our  national  attentions  has  been  focused, 
in  turn,  on  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East, 
and  E^irope.  Jarred  by  a  revolution  in  Iraq, 
we  sent  troops  to  Lebanon  and  vowed  that 
we  needed  a  long-term  policy  to  bring  peace 
and  stability  to  the  Middle  East.  Then  we 
withdrew  the  troops  from  Lebanon,  and  the 
Middle  East  continues  to  fester  like  a 
running  sore.  It  is  without  i>eace,  without 
stability,  and  without  much  of  a  policy  on 
our  part. 

Next  we  were  confronted  with  the  crisis 
last  fall  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  During 
that  period,  a  few  people  pointed  out  that 
what  was  really  needed  was  not  so  much  a 
solution  of  the  Quemoy-Matsu  question, 
but  a  long-term  policy  which  would  take 
Into  account  the  realities  In  the  Par  East. 


Then  the  Chinese  Communists  turned  off 
the  heat  as  suddenly  as  they  had  turned  It 
on,  and  today,  several  months  later,  we  are 
no  nearer  a  Far  Eastern  policy  then  we  were 
before. 

At  the  moment,  our  attention  Is  centered 
on  Berlin.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
gravity  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  It  could  supply 
the  cause  of  worjd  war  III;  Just  as  the  Mid- 
dle East  could.-fihve  supplied  It;  and  might 
yet;  Just  as  Quemoy  and  Matsu  could  have 
supplied  it,  and  might  yet. 

The  point  Is  that  we  have  to  keep  Ber- 
lin In  perspective.  It  is  Illustrative  of  many 
of  the  long-term  Issues  between  us  and  the 
Soviets;  but  in  Itself  it  Is  only  a  short-term 
tiictlcal  move  on  their  part. 

I  think  the  Berlin  crisis  will  be  settled. 
I  hope  it  will  be  settled  in  a  way  which  will 
lead  to  a  broader  settlement  of  at  least  some 
of  the  issues  which  divide  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  But  the  most  ideal  set- 
tlement one  c.\n  imagine  would  still  leave 
us  with  many  serious  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  and  especially  It  would 
leave  us  In  our  same  position  vls-a-vis  the 
Soviets  in  the  economic  competition  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  remains  a  flrst<las8  power. 

And  after  the  Berlin  crisis  Is  settled,  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  another  crisis 
somewhere  else.  So  long  as  we  stay  on  the 
defensive,  it  is  folly  to  assume  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  continue  to  probe  and 
trust  and  keep  us  off  balance. 

Our  Government  ought  to  take  to  heart 
the  sage  advice  of  Demosthenes:  "As  a  gen- 
eral marches  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  so 
ought — politicians — to  march  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  insomuch  that  they  ought  not  to 
wait  the  event,  to  know  what  measures  to 
take,  but  the  measures  which  they  have 
taken,  ought  to  produce,  the  event." 

It  would  be  rather  satisfying.  Just  once, 
we  could  get  in  the  position  where  it  is  the 
Soviets  who  are  reacting  to  our  initiatives 
and  not  the  other  way  around. 

In  order  to  get  into  such  a  position,  • 
number  of  things  are  necessary. 

,We  need  a  State  Department  that  Is  hos- 
pitable to  new  suggestions  Instead  of  fore- 
closing all  Inquiry  with  an  automatic  "no". 

We  need  more  concentrated  Executive 
energy  Instead  of  buckshot  spray  in  the 
White  House. 

We  need  more  broad  International  vision 
and  less  local  politics  in  Congress. 

We  need  a  national  resurgence  of  self- 
awareness  about  where  we  stand  in  history. 

But  above  all.  we  need  to  learn  how  to 
talk  to  each  other  again — to  reach  a  working 
agreement  on  what  our  paramount  national 
interests  really  are. 

THE   BOLE  or  THE  SENATE 

It  is  on  this  last  point,  which  is  central 
to  all  the  others,  that  I  think  the  Senate 
has  its  greatest  role  to  play. 

Despite  the  large  measure  of  agreement  on 
many  of  our  foreign  policy  actions  In  re- 
cent years,  we  do  not  have  in  this  country 
a  national  agreement  on  what  our  role  In 
the  world  really  is.  We  agree  on  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  live  in — we  agree  that  we 
want  it  to  be  peaceful,  prosperous,  secure, 
and  preferably  one  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists have  gone  away  some  place  else.  But 
these  are  Ideal  objectives.  The  likelihood  of 
attaining  all  of  them  Is  as  Improbable  as  the 
hope  an  elephant  might  have  of  turning 
Itself  into  a  ballet  dancer.  In  any  case,  we 
have  only  the  foggiest  notions  of  how  even 
to  approach  our  prescription  for  an  ideal 
world. 

Here  again,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  short-term  tactics  and  long-term 
policy.  We  do  have  a  deep-seated  national 
unity  in  regard  to  protecting  our  rights  in 
Berlin.  But  we  do  not  have  anything  like 
this  same  kind  of  imlty  In  regard  to  meeting 


the  Soviet  economic  threat.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  even  united  on  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  that  threat. 

The  kind  of  national  asreement  on  our 
world  role  which  I  have  in  mind  Is  akin  to 
the  sort  of  natural  consensus  that  has  been 
present  in  support  of  British  foreign  policy 
for  many  generations.  In  many  respects, 
It  U  an  unspoken  agreement  which  In  large 
measure  Is  taken  for  granted  and  which,  in 
turn,  takes  a  great  d?al  for  granted.  It  is 
the  kind  of  agreement  which  develops  over 
a  period  of  years  as  a  result  of  much  public 
tliuught  and  dlscus&ton.  But  it  is  also  the 
kind  of  agreement  which  creates  a  national 
conndence  and  assurance  out  of  which  come 
predictable  public  reactions  to  spec.flc 
situations. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  sort  of  agreement 
that  has  made  so  much  of  our  recent  for- 
eign policy  both  half-hearted  and  halfway. 
If  Americans  were  thoroughly  convinced 
tuat  we  were  in  the  world  to  stay  and  were 
well-seiiled  in  uur  own  mind  as  to  how  we 
flt  into  the  world,  we  would  not  go  through 
our  annual  soul-searching  debates  over  for- 
eign aid.  We  would  not  go  through  our 
quadrennial  wrangles  over  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.  We  would  not  be  trying  to 
fight  change  around  the  world.  Instead,  we 
would  be  trying  to  influence  the  direction 
the  movement  for  change  takes  and  we 
would  be  in  tune  with  it.  We  would  be  ex- 
ercising the  world  leadership  role  in  which, 
in  large  part,  we  are  defaulting. 

Our  defaults  in  world  leadership  are  not 
exclusively  faults  of  foreign  policy.  The 
image  which  we  present  to  the  world  is 
based  on  many  policies  we  think  of  as  do- 
mestic in  nature.  This  is  one  of  our  weak- 
nesses. We  have  failed  to  relate  domeetle 
policies  to  foreign  policies. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  have  sacrificed 
the  Interests  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
demands  of  the  few — the  few  who  prefer 
high  prices  to  full  steel  production,  the  few 
who  prefer  uneconomic  protective  tariffs  to 
low  prices,  the  few  who  oppose  the  use  of 
our  resources  for  education,  bousing,  high- 
ways, and  who.  In  effect,  prefer  that  our 
resources  go  into  the  high  profit  luxury 
trades. 

In  short,  our  foreign  policy  has  repre- 
sented the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
national  agreement  because  too  many  people 
and  too  many  special  Interests  have  been 
given  a  practical  veto  over  policy. 

It  Is  precisely  at  this  point  that  I  think  the 
Congress  as  an  educational  institution — has 
its  greatest  opportunity.  That  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  the  understanding  of 
all  Americans  of  the  interaction  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  so  that  the  parochial  in- 
terests of  the  few  may  not  thwart  the  Nation. 
Not  until  we  agree  in  the  very  marrow  of 
our  bones  that  most  of  our  domestic  policies 
have  foreign  policy  aspects  and  most  foreign 
affairs  affect  our  domestic  life  will  we  be 
able  to  discharge  our  world  responsibilities. 

As  has  often  been  said,  there  are  limits  on 
what  the  United  States  can  do  abroad — Jtist 
as  there  are  limits  to  what  the  Senate  can 
do  about  the  general  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

Constitutionally,  our  role  is  essentially 
negative.  We  can  refuse  to  ratify  treaties  or 
to  pass  legislation  which  the  President  wants. 
We  can  attach  reservations  to  treaties  or  we 
can  amend  bills  to  bring  them  more  nearly 
in  line  with  our  own  views.  But  these  ac- 
tions, too.  are  more  likely  to  be  effective  If 
they  are  negative  than  If  they  are  positive. 
We  can,  for  example,  keep  the  President  from 
soending  money  by  denying  appropriations. 
But  we  cannot  force  the  President  to  spend 
more  money,  simply  by  increasing  appropria- 
tions. We  can  advise  the  President  that  he 
ought  to  enter  negotiations  for  a  given 
treaty.     But  we  cannot  force  him  to  do  so. 
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For  both  constitutional  and  practical  rea- 
sons, the  Senate  should  not  concern  itself 
obsessively  with  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  I  repeat  that  this  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  executive  branch,  and  prop- 
erly so.  I  also  repeat  that  the  Senate  Itself 
Is  very  poorly  equlpi>ed  to  engage  in  admln- 
1."  iratlve  matters. 

But  over  and  beyond  this,  the  Senate  can, 
I  think,  make  a  useful  contribution  through 
t.'ie  public  discussion  of  long-range,  basic 
p.'oblems  of  foreign  policy.  I  have  touched 
on  some  of  these  problems  tcxlay.  and  I  have 
alluded  briefly  to  others.  In  the  months 
ahead.  I  Intend  to  explore  these  further. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we  in  the 
United  States  operate  under  a  most  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  system  of  governmeait. 
Democracy  may  have  reached  Its  peak  in  our 
ciHintry.  but  it  Is  an  extremely  complicated 
pi*»ce  of  machinery  to  operate.  It  requires 
of  the  i>eople  that  extra  measure  of  deter- 
mination and  ability  often  characteristic  of 
a  lew  Individuals  in  a  community,  but 
seldom  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the  people. 
It  requires  esjiecially  education  and  self- 
dlsclpllue. 

I  hope  In  the  months  ahead  we  may  draw 
cn  the  wealth  of  InformatUm.  the  Ideas  and 
professiotial  ability  that  are  to  be  foimd  in 
academic  communities  such  as  this.  Unfor- 
tunate Experiences  during  the  past  decade 
have,  1  fear,  seriously  damaged  good  relations 
between  government  and  the  academic  world. 
We  have  both  suffered.  Government  nilFses 
the  bold,  astringent,  pragmatic,  inventive 
Ideas  which  flowed  from  the  acadeniic  com- 
njunltles  of  the  Nation  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Roosevelt  Presidency.  The  social  science 
faculties  of  the  universities  doubtless  miss 
an  Interplay  with  the  problem-oriented 
workings  of  the  Government  in  its  day-to- 
day affairs. 

I  am  making  a  systematic  endeavor,  in  my 
(K>sition  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  promote  a  better  two- 
uay  communications  channel  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  universiUes  esi}ecially  at 
the  policy  level.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  contracts  with  some  20  educa- 
tional Institutions  (including  the  RuF.8ian 
Inititute  here  at  Columbia)  in  connection 
wl'.h  an  overall  foreign  policy  review  which 
we  expect  to  have  completed  by  early  next 
year.  This  is  an  attempt  to  spur  the  rate 
at  which  ideas  can  flow  directly  from  the 
unlvertlties  to  the  practicing  politician. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
alto  been  promoting  a  scries  of  Informal  ex- 
changes between  outstanding  scholars  in  the 
held  of  foreign  affairs  and  Members  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  not  an  Isolated  phenomenon. 
Similar  actlvtles  are  underway  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  In  fields  other  than 
foreign  policy. 

Perhaps  out  of  this  process  and  out  of 
literally  thousands  of  discussion  and  study 
groups  throughout  the  country,  there  can  be 
developed  the  kind  of  agreement  on  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives  which  is  based  on  a 
habit  of  the  mind;  the  kind  which  will  come 
only  after  we,  as  people,  have  steeled  our- 
selves to  look  unpleasant  facts  In  the  face 
and  to  react  rationally  Instead  of  trying  to 
wljh  them  away. 

There  is  nothing  Inevitable  about  the  sur- 
v;v.al  of  the  United  States.  Survival  Is  the 
reward  of  civilizations  which  meet  the  re- 
Eponsibillties  history  thrusts  upon  them.  It 
Is  the  Job  of  you.  of  me,  of  every  American 
to  see  to  it  that  our  country.  In  this  age. 
meet  those  responsibilities. 

Every  generation  has  what  Franklin  Roose- 
velt called  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  We 
Americans  In  1959  have  to  determine — and 
soon — whether  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
rendezvous. 

I  hope  It  Is  not  later  than  we  think. 
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OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1059 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  lestrictions  are  being  placed  on 
the  basic  freedoms  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  very  Federal  Government 
which,  according  to  our  Constitution,  is 
dedicated  to  preserve  these  freedoms. 

One  word,  I  believe,  summarizes  the 
reaion  for  this  encroachment.  The 
word  is  "bureaucracy,"  meaning  govern- 
ment by  bureau  heads.  This  leads  to 
rigid,  formal  administration  according  to 
their  whims.  It  is  government  by  for- 
mula. There  are  numerous  cases  to 
document  this  trend,  but  one  which  I  am 
familiar  with  is  the  proposition  that 
Snohomish  County  in  my  own  State  of 
Washington  should  become  part  of  the 
Seattle  Standard  Metropolitan  District. 

This  example  of  the  loss  of  a  basic 
freedom  points  out  tJtie  present  trend  of 
rigid  rule  by  formula.  The  Bmeau  of 
the  Budget  arbitrarily  has  created  a  cri- 
teria that  says  if  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  labor  force  in  Snohomi.sh  County 
works  in  Seattle.  Snohomish  County 
must  become  a  part  of  Seattle.  The  per- 
centape  to  which  I  referred  is  15  percent. 
It  so  happens  the  Bureau  estimates  that 
23  percent  of  the  Snohomish  County  resi- 
dents work  in  Seattle.  Even  if  all  of 
these  workers  wanted  to  be  included  in 
the  Seattle  Metropolitan  District,  they 
would  not  represent  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  reside  in  Everett  and  Snohomish 
Cotmty.  I  have  serious  doubts  that  even 
a  minority  of  the  estimated  23  percent 
want  to  be  included  in  Seattle. 

Every  day  we  talk  about  human 
values,  yet  some  are  willing  to  subject 
us  to  rule  by  bureaucratic  formula  and 
statistics.  It  seems  to  me  we  need  a 
new  set  of  statistics  to  deal  with  the  hu- 
man tlement  of  our  society.  I  think  the 
people  of  Snohomish  County  have  a 
right  to  choose  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  be  included  in  the 
Seattle  MetroiK)litan  Disti'ict. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  further 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
prove  their  own  statistics  wrong,  partic- 
ularly if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
looked  to  the  future.  Planning  directors 
from  the  Puget  Sound  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  have  taken  a  look  at  the 
population  expectations  and  have  be- 
come amazed  at  'what  they  have  turned 
up.  Snohomish  County,  they  feel  cer- 
tain, is  going  to  show  the  largest  per- 
centage gain  of  any  cotmty  in  the  Puget 
Soimd  area.  With  a  population  of  112.- 
000  in  1950,  the  count  for  1957  was  135,- 
000.  The  1960  census  is  expected  to  show 
the  cotmty  at  144.000  and  the  growth 
over  succeeding  10-year  coimts  will  jump 
to  189.000.  251,000.  324.000.  and  371,000. 

The  planners  when  they  began  com- 
paring notes  found  that  all  of  them  were 
basing  their  compilations  on  a  much 
slower  rate  of  growth  than  the  Federal 
Government    was    anticipating.     They 


started  again  using  U.S.  Census  esti- 
mates released  November  1958,  substan- 
tially higher  than  previous  estimates  and 
reflecting  the  unpredicted  continuing 
high  birth  rate.  The  committee  said 
that  v.-hile  the  greatest  share  of  growth 
in  the  region  between  1960  and  2000  is 
expected  to  continue  in  King  and  Pierce 
Counties,  the 'greatest  rate  of  growth 
and  the  greatest  growth  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  the  total  region  is  expecte^d  in 
KitJ:ap  and  Snohomish  Counties. 

I.n  the  case  of  Snohomish  County  this 
rate  of  growth  is  already  high  and  is 
exjjected  to  continue  high  during  the 
projection  period.  With  this  growth  in 
mind,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  vast 
part  of  the  population  in  Snohomish 
Cotmty  will  find  emplojmient  in  the 
Seattle  area. 

The  contrary  is  true.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  large  cutbacks  in  em- 
ployment are  due  at  Boemg  where  the 
majority  of  the  Snohomish  workers  in 
Seattle  are  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  oil  refineries  moving  into  Sno- 
homish County  will  mean  increased  em- 
ployment opportimities  for  local  resi- 
dents. There  are  three  oil  refinery  com- 
panies ready  to  open  up  these  oppor-- 
tunities. 

Fred  Powell,  vice  president  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co..  according  to  tiie  Everett 
Daily  Herald  on  April  30,  1959,  said  the 
proposed  refinery  at  its  site  south  of 
Mukilteo  will  be  twice  as  large  as  the 
huge  installation  now  under  construc- 
tion in  Hawaii.  While  the  Hawaii  fa- 
cility is  considered  a  huge  installation, 
the  Snohomish  County  refinery  will 
cover  a  2.300-acre  site.  Meanwhile  other 
industries  continue  to  thrive  and  grow. 

It  is  clear  that  the  population  of  Sno- 
homish Cotmty  is  growing,  its  industiT  is 
expanding  and  the  employment  for  its 
workers  in  the  Seattle  area  faces  a  de- 
cline. Common  sense,  therefore,  indi- 
cates that  the  p>eople  of  Snohomish 
Cotmty  should  be  left  alone  and  should 
be  allowed  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny.   But  the  rule  by  formula  continues. 

I  was  advised  last  week  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  made  Snohomish 
County  a  part  of  the  Seattle  Metropoli- 
tan Standard  area.  I  have  been  further 
advised  that  this  designation  will  be  re- 
viewed following  the  completion  of  the 
1960  census.  This  review  probably  will 
take  place  in  June  1960.  It  seems  fool- 
ish to  me  to  include  Snohomish  Coimty 
in  a  metropolitan  area  in  May  1959  when 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  in  Jime 
1960  it  may  be  excluded. 


Geographical  Center  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11,  1959 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  bill  I  am  introducing  today  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
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Central  National  Monument  at  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  located  near  the  Black  Hills  in 
my  district  in  South  Dakota. 

With  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Union,  the  location  of  the  geographic 
center  is  now  permanent.  Tourists  from 
across  the  Nation  are  interested  in  see- 
ing the  spot  of  the  geographic  center.  It 
is  a  point  of  national  interest  and  the 
national  interest  will  be  increased  by  the 
designation  of  a  10-acre  spot  as  a  na- 
tional monument. 

The  national  interest  will  be  increased 
by  the  fact  that  those  living  in  South 
I>akota,  and  particularly  western  South 
Dakota  and  eastern  Wyoming,  are  plan- 
ning a  drive  to  finance  the  construction 
of  an  appropriate  marker  to  be  located 
in  the  center  of  this  10-acre  plot.  The 
marker  will  be  donated  by  residents  over 
a  plan  prepared  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  owner  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  geographic  center  of  the  Na- 
tion is  located  has  agreed  to  donate  the 
necessary  acreage  for  this  purpose.  The 
monument  itself  will  be  without  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  other  than 
the  small  expense  of  maintenance  of  such 
a  national  monument. 

Since  the  geographic  center  of  the  Na- 
tion is  of  universal  interest,  since  such 
geographic  center  should  be  properly 
designated,  since  this  national  monument 
can  be  accomplished  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  I  ask  that  Con- 
gress take  the  necessary  steps  to  desig- 
nate this  geographic  center  as  a  national 
monument  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  those  in  years  to  come. 


Works  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    ^ 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    Xn'AH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  11. 1959 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] was  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  he  delivered  a  speech 
there  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ner. 

As  always,  he  treated  his  subject  with 
Insight  and  clarity.  The  address  is  ex- 
tremely timely.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nearly  8  years  ago — on  May  24,  1951 — 
President  Truman  said.  "The  only  kind  of 
war  we  seek  is  the  good  old  fight  against 
man's  ancient  enemies — poverty,  disease, 
hunger,  and  Illiteracy." 

His  words  were  drawn  from  the  heart  and 
the  wisdom  and  the  history  of  the  American 
people.  But  he  knew,  as  we  know,  that 
words,  however  eloquent,  are  not  enough; 
nor  do  good  Intentions,  however  generous, 
sufllce. 

They  must  result  in  works  for  peace. 

It  Is  10  years  since  President  Truman 
enunciated  what  became  known  as  the  point 


4  idea— the  Idea  of  aiding  the  peoples  of  the 
underdevelop>ed  areas  of  the  world. 

That  idea  did  not  spring  out  of  empty 
air.  It  was  firmly  grounded  In  the  lifeblood 
and  life  experience  of  the  missionaries  our 
great  churches  have  for  generations  sent  out 
to  all  corners  of  the  world. 

The  strength  of  our  best  missionaries  Is 
that  they  not  only  preached  the  faith  to  all 
peoples,  but  they  also  fed  the  hungry  and 
healed  the  sick. 

They  have  gone  beyond  chi-rlty.  They 
have  been  willing  to  walk  out  Into  the  helds 
and  villages  and  show  people  how  to  grow 
more  abundant  crops-  how  to  live  belter 
and  more  meanlnglul  lives.  They  have 
trained  them  to  be  their  own  nurses  and 
their  own  doctors. 

In  a  day  when  we  hear  much  of  the 
ugly  American  it  is  well  to  remember  the.se 
dedicated  Americans.  For  they  were  the  real 
progenitors  of  the  point  4  idea. 

There  Is  much  talk  today  of  the  need  for 
Americans  abroad  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  work.  I  have 
Joined  In  urging  the  Importance  of  this. 

But  our  missionaries  needed  no  urging. 
They  knew  that  they  would  save  few  souls 
speaking  a  language  tliat  nobody  under- 
stood. They  learned  the  languages — even 
the  dialects — of  those  they  sought  to  help. 
In  fact,  in  some  cases  they  ventured  into 
such  unexplored  lauds  that  it  was  they  who 
compiled  the  first  dictionaries.  Often  they 
had  to  invent  a  system  of  writing  the  lan- 
guage where  none  existed  before. 

In  a  very  literal  sense,  they  gave  the  great 
gift  of  literacy  to  the  peoples  among  whom 
they  lived. 

Those  who  are  suddenly  concerned  about 
the  competition  with  communism  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  do  not  realize 
that  we  had  a  very  long  head  start  upon 
them.  While  the  early  Bolsheviks  were 
wrangling  over  the  cafe  tables  of  Europe, 
our  missionaries  were  at  work  helping  people 
grow  two  blades  of  wheat  where  only  one 
grew  before — helping  them  to  resist  dis- 
ease— helping  them  to  lift  the  burden  of 
illiteracy. 

But  despite  this  head  start,  we  have  dissi- 
pated much  of  our  lead.  In  too  many  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world,  the  Com- 
munists are  making  far  more  headway  than 
we. 

Why?  Not  because  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  ultimate  cause,  for  it  Is  an  oppres- 
sive and  godless  cause. 

It  is  because  of  the  Communists'  total 
dedication  to  their  goals — a  total  dedication 
which  today  the  West  is  not  equaling. 

Too  many  Americans  have  lost  the  zeal  and 
dedication  tliat  motivated  the  missionaries 
of  the  past. 

Perhaps  this  Is  because  we  have  lost  the 
spirit  that  guided  the  missionaries:  the  de- 
sire to  help  people  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  our  brothers:  that  they  are 
God's  children:  that  they  are  hungry  and 
need  food,  or  sick  and  need  healing. 

Today,  our  aid  to  poor  nations  springs  not 
so  much  from  love  as  from  fear — fear  that 
IX  we  do  not  help  others,  they  will  be  lost  to 
the  Communists. 

Our  efforts  to  help  other  countries  too 
often  seem  determined  by  how  many  Com- 
munists they  have  in  their  midst.  The  coun- 
try which  is  short  of  Communists  must 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  Import  them. 

But  to  our  misaionarles  what  was  impor- 
tant- was  that  these  were  people  who  needed 
help.  Their  actions  were  motivated  by  the 
appeal  of  the  scriptures,  not  by  the  fear  of 
the  appeal  of  Karl  Marx  and  Lenin. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  missionaries  from 
which  point  4  drew  its  Inspiration — and  this 
is  the  spirit  in  which  It  got  under  way. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  soundness  of  the 
point  4  idea  that  it  has  survived  under  the 
present  administration.    It  has  even  survived 


administrators  who  came  to  the  Job  con- 
vinced it  was  a  sort  of  Operation  Ratbole. 

But.  as  with  so  many  of  the  fine  programs 
this  spiritless  administration  Inherited,  the 
spirit  has  slipped  from  It. 

It  has  been  sold  too  often  as  something — 
against  communism — rather  than  for  hu- 
manity. 

It  has  been  pictured  too  often  as  a  pain- 
ful expedient— a  necessary  nuisance  that  we 
can  wind  up  next  year,  or  the  year  after. 

Here  Is  another  leeson  to  be  learned  from 
the  missionaries  of  our  churches.  Their  dedi- 
cation to  the  grent  work  overseac  was  not  for 
1  year,  or  for  2  years,  but  for  many. 

So.  too.  we  must  recognize  that  the  latk 
of  helping  other  natldiia  to  help  themselves 
is  a  continuing  task.  It  will  not  be  finished 
next  year  or  the  year  after. 

To  be  effective,  our  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  established  on  a  longer  term  basis, 
so  that  bt)th  wc  and  those  we  seek  to  help  can 
plan  ahead,  can  rely  on  a  sustained  effort — 
and  can  be  spared  the  annual  agonizing  re- 
appraisal to  which  we  subject  the  very 
existence  of  foreign  aid. 

This  will  not  prevent  modifying  the  pro- 
gram as  conditions  dictate.  Congress  will 
still  have  annual  control  over  the  moneys 
appropriated. 

But  if  in  fact  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue our  aid  programs  over  a  longer  period, 
why  do  we  not  recognize  this  Just  as  we  recog- 
nize It  in  countless  domestic  programs, 
which  do  not  live  on  a  year-to-year  basis? 

I  like  to  talk  to  people  who  have  spent  their 
lifetimes  in  remote  areas  of  the  world,  for 
there  is  a  genuine  nobUlty  In  this  self- 
sacrifice. 

But  they  recognized  that  there  Is  a  dan- 
ger as  well,  the  danger  of  paternalism. 

There  comes  a  time,  painful  to  all  of  lui 
parents,  when  our  children  grow  up— when 
we  must  begin  to  work  with  them  rather 
than  for  them. 

Most  of  our  missionaries  are  wise  enough 
to  recognize  this,  and  to  move  forward  to  the 
higher  challenge  of  partnership. 

This  is  the  great  opportunity  before  us  to- 
day— the  opportunity  we  are  so  largely 
missing. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  complain  that  the 
Communists  are  busy  everywhere,  preaching 
their  own  secular  heresy. 

It  does'  Just  as  little  good  to  complain 
that,  as  "Ivans-come-lately"  in  the  field  of 
overseas  aid.  they  are  peddling  their  loans 
and  their  technicians  In  many  crucial  areas 
of  the  world. 

It  does  no  good  to  proclaim  that  point  4 
began  as  an  American  idea  that  the  Com- 
munists have  appropriated  for  themselves. 

The  real  trouble  lies  not  in  what  they  are 
doing.  It  is  how  much  less  we  are  doing 
than  we  could  and  should. 

Today  in  Congress  we  are  debating  the  de- 
tails of  a  meager  and  unimaginative 
program. 

While  we  debate,  a  new  world  Is  coming 
Into  existence  around  us.  Most  of  Asia  has 
achieved  freedom  since  the  war.  New  na- 
tions are  being  born  every  year  out  of  Africa. 
Latin  America  is  only  now  achieving  the  full 
fruits  of  freedom. 

This  new  independence  and  liberty  carries 
with  It  strong  desires  for  self-help— desires 
we  should  strive  to  foster. 

Here  is  what  one  of  our  point  4  workers 
reports  from  Chile: 

"The  United  States  has  helped  to  estab- 
lish an  'aided  self-help  housing  program'  In 
a  Santiago  slum.  When  the  program  was 
started,  many  had  doubts  that  unskilled  peo- 
ple could  do  the  work.  One  night  a  Chilean 
official  went  out  to  Inspect  the  Job^the  work 
was  done  after  regular  hours,  often  by  flood- 
light. Here  was  a  man  using  a  trowel,  and 
doing  beautiful  work.  The  official  said  to 
him: 

"  'You  must  be  a  mason.' 

"  'No,  sir.'  the  man  replied.    'I'm  a  Ullor.' 
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"Surprised,  the  official  said:  'But  this  is 
very  good  work.' 

•!  'Sir.'  "  the  tailor  replied.  "  'you  perhaps  do 
not  understand.  It  is  my  own  home  thf.t  I'm 
building.'  " 

i;n  a  very  real  sense — In  the  largest  sense — 
it  Is  their  own  homes,  their  own  nations. 
v.!iicli  millions  of  Asians  Ri.<d  Africans  are 
uo^  building. 

"They  do  not  expect  miracles — the  Asian 
peasant  does  not  dream  of  driving  in  his 
Cadillac  down  a  six-lane  superhighway.  He 
does  not  want  a  tractor  or  a  combine  to 
woiik  his  fields.  Rather  than  a  fancy  ma- 
chine he  does  not  understand,  he  needs  to 
knbw  how  to  care  for  his  ox  when  it  is 
afflicted  by  disease.  He  needs  a  .".imple  pump 
for  getting  water  out  of  the  ground  and 
ontn  his  land. 

In  short,  what  he  does  want — and  very 
dc?ply — is  a  better  life  for  himself,  and 
ulxive  all  for  his  children. 

The  overriding  fact  Is  that  m.'inkind  is  on 
the  move — and  at  least  half  of  it  In  a  hurry. 
We  can  seize  the  opportunity  to  move  with 
them — or  run  the  grave  risk  that  they  will 
moVe  without  us.  or  even  against  us. 

I  hope  that  there  Is  enough  of  the  mission- 
ary! spirit  In  all  of  us  that  we  will  play  our 
full'  part  In  this  great  chapter  of  the  world's 
unfblding  history.  I  hoi>e  that  we  will  do 
thi4  because  It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do.  and 
noti  solely  out  of  fear  of  our  adversaries. 

All  Americans  need  is  to  be  themselves. 
Wh{^  is  It  that  so  many  feel  embarrassed  by 
the  prospects  of  doing  something  noble  and 
di.slnlerested? 

■l|he  mistakes  made  out  of  greatness  jf 
heajrt  are  forgiven — the  mistakes  of  mean- 
nesp.  never. 

I  would  much  rather  stand  in  the  Senate 
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defend  my  Government  against  the 
chalrge  of  having  spent  generously  to  help 
Inqla  achieve  the  goals  of  her  5-year  plan 
ihaki  to  Join  in  some  future  inquest,  as  to 
why  we  gave  too  little  and  too  late. 

IWenthetically.  I  may  say  that  I  am  will- 
ing{  and  anxious  tn  stand  in  the  Senate  and 
deri?nd  the  Republican  administration's  re- 
quests for  funds  to  help  other  nations — 
tholugh  they  too  often  reward  Democratic 
Senators  for  their  support  of  these  overseas 
programs  by  calling  us  spenders  when  we 
projpose  doing  something  about  schools, 
health,  housing,  social  security  in  our  own 
Coventry. 

Ijreject  the  word  "spender"  when  I  support 
thei  administration's  foreign  aid  programs — 
they  are  an  Investment  in  the  economic 
health  of  the  world  and  In  peace. 

And  I  equally  reject  the  word  "spyender" 
when  I  support  domestic  aid  programs — 
t  :e|jr  are  an  Investment  in  the  economic 
health  and  well-being  of  our  own  Nation. 

Ajs  President  Eisenhower  said  in  s  special 
message  to  Congress  on  foreign  aid.  "It  Is 
not|the  goal  of  the  American  people  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  richest  nation 
in  t^e  graveyard  of  history." 

Our  aid  to  other  nations  should  not  be  a 
partisan  matter.  To  help  our  fellow  man  is 
a  goal  all  Americans  should  share  alike. 

But  the  goal  is  not  attained  by  words 
aloitie.  Fffort,  action,  enterprise,  and  dedica- 
tion arc  required. 

In  this.  I  fear  there  has  been  a  difference 
between  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations. 

under  President  Truman,  the  deeds  more 
nearly  matched  the  words.  The  point  4 
idea  did  not  end  with  Mr.  Truman's  second 
inaugural  address.  It  was  translated  Into 
action,  a  living  program. 

But  what,  I  ask,  has  become  of  President 
Eisenhower's  fine  atoms- for -peace  address 
befbre  the  United  Nations  In  1953?  Have 
our  deeds  matched  the  President's  eloquent 
words? 

I  fear  not.  In  the  atoms-for-peace  field 
we  |are  not  leaders,  we  are  laggards.     Our 


promised  contributions  of  nuclear  materials 
to  help  in  peaceful  atomic  research  have  not 
been  forthcoming.  We  have  allowed  nations 
far  smaller  than  we  to  take  the  lead. 

Too  often,  it  has  seemed  that  the  words  are 
the  words  of  Eisenhower,  but  the  acts  are 
the  acts  of  the  Old  Guard. 

What  the  world  needs  todny  is  not  massive 
retaliation,  but  massive  doses  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  food. 

We  must  move  on  the  offensive,  and  de- 
clare war  against  mankind's  most  ancient 
and  terrible  enemies  of  hunger,  disease,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance. 

We  need  a  bold  new  "food  for  peace"  pro- 
gram, dedicating  our  God-given  abundance 
to  serving  the  need  of  humanity — rather 
than  cnmplaining  about  it. 

We  need  a  dramatic,  worldwide  "heallh  for 
peace"  program,  with  vastly  expanded  in- 
ternational medical  research— and  perhaps 
a  white  fleet  of  mercy  ships  carrying  our 
medical  know-how  and  wonder  drugs  to  the 
disease-ridden  and  suffering  in  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

We  need  to  launch  a  broad  program  of 
world  educational  development — a  plan  for 
education  lor  peace. 

These  are  truly  the  works  of  peace. 

There  is,  in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well 
as  men,  a  tide  which 

"•   •   •  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows  and  In  miseries." 

That  tide  is  rising,  is  already  lapping  at 
our  shores.  Please  God.,  we  shall  have  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  antf  the  vision  to  take 
it. 


Federal  Projects  in  West  Virgliua 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSERT  C.  BYRD 

CF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  11,  1959 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tlie  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  I  submitted 
last  Friday  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  behalf  of  certain  projects 
in  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  committee  in  be- 
half of  certain  projects  In  West  Virginia. 
I  shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  know-' 
ing  that  the  committee  has  much  work  to 
do,  and  desiring,  as  I  do,  to  avoid  Impos- 
ing upon  your  generosity  and  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  present  this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  recommend  and 
urge  that  the  committee  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  following  projects,  these 
being  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  from  the  standpoint 
of  flood  control,  regulation  of  waterflow, 
and,  in  some  instances,  growth  of  river 
traffic. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  item  No.  1.  Racine  locks 
and  dam,  will  replace  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate locks  and  dams  Nos.  21,  22,  and  23. 
which  are  38  to  41  years  old.  with  one 
modern  structure  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  Ohio  River  traffic.  The 
Engineers  report  a  benefit -to -cost  ratio  of 
2,8,  and  they  indicate  that  the  money  re- 
quested can  be  efficiently  utilized  in  fiscal 
1960  for  advance  engineering  and  design 
work. 

Item  No.  2,  Belleville  locks  and  dam,  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  modern, 
nonnavlgable  dam  and  two  locks  of  110  feet 
by  1,200  feet  and  110  feet  by  600  feet  usable 
dimensions  on  the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity 


of  Belleville,  W.  Va.,  about  285  miles  below 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  located  in  Meigs 
County,  Ohio,  and  Wood  County,  W.  Va. 
Obsolete  and  inadequate  locks  and  dams 
Nos.  18,  19,  and  20  will  be  replaced  with  one 
modern  structure  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  Ohio  River  traffic.  The 
Engineers'  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  for  this  proj- 
ect Is  2.7. 

Item  No.  3,  Opossum  Creek,  locks  and 
dam,  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
modern,  nonnavlgable  dam  and  two  locks 
of  110  feet  by  1,200  feet  and  110  feet  by  600 
feet  usable  dimensions  on  the  Ohio  River 
bordering  Marshall  County.  W.  Va.  Existing 
obsolete    and    inadequate    locks    and    dams 
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Nos.  12,  13,  and  14.  ■will  be  replaced  by  a 
single  modern  structure  to  accomniodate 
Increasing  Ohio  River  traffic.  The  Engineers 
report  a  benefit-to-cost  ration  of  2.2. 

Item  No.  4,  New  Cumberland  locks  and 
dam,  will  replace  existing  locks  and  dams 
Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  on  the  Ohio  River,  some 
of  which  locks  are  In  imminent  danger  of 
collapse.  Traffic  is  presently  moving 
through  lock  No.  7  In  grave  peril  because 
a  lateral  movement  of  the  hill  and  esplan- 
ade adjoining  the  locks  is  pushing  this  lock 
into  the  river.  Facilities  would  be  blocked 
for  many  months  if  collapse  should  occur. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  assigned  a  bene- 
flt-to-cost  ratio  of  2.7.  but  it  is  thought 
that  this  estimate  may  be  far  too  conserva- 
tive. 

Item  No.  5.  Pike  Island  locks  and  dam, 
proposes  construction  of  a  dam  and  two 
locks  to  replace  obsolete  and  Inadequate 
locks  and  dams  Nos.  10  and  11.  which  were 
constructed  between  1904  and  1916.  The 
Engineers  report  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of 
1.8  to  1.  an  estimate  which  is  thought  to  be 
very  conservative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ohio  River  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  inland  waterways  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  vital  link  between  the 
northern  industrial  States,  such  as  West 
Virgl^a,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  the 
South  and  southern  gulf  ports.  The  prod- 
ucts which  it  bears  in  vast  quantities  are 
iron  and  steel:  coal  and  coke  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel;  fuel  oil,  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products;  sulphur; 
limestone,  and  iron  and  steel  scrap.  Ton- 
nages of  traffic  are  very  large  and  have  been 
constantly  increasing.  For  example,  in  1945 
annual  tonnage  was  about  34  million:  in 
1950  it  approached  50  million  tons  and  In 
1957  It  was  over  81  million  tons,  of  which 
over  13  million  tons  consisting  mainly  of 
coal,  oil  and  gasoline,  and  iron  and  steel 
products,  passed  through  the  project  area. 
Traffic  shipments  of  steel  on  the  Ohio  River 
have  increased  414  percent  over  what  they 
were  In  1945.  Coal  shipments  have  in- 
creased 225  percent.  Petroleiun  shipments 
on  the  Ohio  have  Increased  181  percent  over 
1945,  and  shipments  of  chemicals  have  in- 
creased 244  percent.  Overall  traffic  on  the 
Ohio  River  has  Increased,  In  the  past  43 
years,  at  a  rate  nearly  three  times  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Tonnage  shipments  on  this  river  are  now  one 
and  one-half  times  those  or  the  Pnnama 
Canal  and  they  already  exceed  the  expected 
Ultimate  capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way by  about  50  percent.  It  can  ea.sily  be 
seen  that  the  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  is 
undergoing  a  tremendous  growth  change. 

The  basic  Iron  and  steel  Industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  river  transportation  via  the 
Ohio  River.  Steel  manufacturers  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  Weirton.  W.  Va..  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  and  points  clown- 
stream  use  the  river  extensively  to  ship  their 
finished  products.  The  heavy  concentration 
of  steel  production  below  Pittsburgh  receives 
practically  all  of  Its  requirements  of  coking 
coal  In  barges  which  traverse  the  Ohio,  and 
much  of  its  limestone  and  other  Impc rtnnt 
operating  supplies  are  delivered  In  the  same 
manner.  Their  dependence  upon  river 
transportation  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
operating  economy,  but  if  river  shipments 
were  halted  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time  their  operations  would  be  critically 
curtailed.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  I  have  requested  will  mean 
a  costly  delay  In  replacing  the  obsolete  and 
Inadequate  facilities  on  this  heavily  traveled 
waterway. 

Item  No.  6,  Opekiska  locks  and  dams,  will 
replace  existing  locks  and  dams  Nos.  14  and 
15  of  the  Munongahela  River.  This  will  com- 
plete the  modernization  of  the  upper  Monon- 
yahela.  Vast  reserves  of  metallurgical  coal 
lie  In   the   area   along   this   portion   ol    the 


river,  and  completion  of  the  project  will 
make  possible  better  access  to  these  reserves. 
Item  No.  7,  Hlldebrand  locks  and  dam,  a 
replacement  for  existing  lockd  and  dams  Nos, 
12  and  13.  is  an  integral  unit  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  improvement  of  the  upper 
Monongahela  River.  Traffic  from  this  area 
consists  principally  of  coal.  sand,  and  gravel 
while  traffic  from  downriver  points  into  the 
area  consists  of  petrolexim  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. Although  the  Increase  In  traffic 
through  this  reach  of  the  river  has  been  sub- 
stantial through  the  years,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate navigation  facilities  on  the  upper  river 
has  hindered  movement  of  much  greater 
prospective  tonnage  of  coal  reserves  from  the 
contiguous  area.  These  reserves  are  ample 
to  sustain  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  lime 
a  much  greater  prtxluction  rate  than  that 
currently  being  utilized.  An  Improved 
waterway  will  provide  a  water  outlet  for  a 
large  part  of  the  production  of  the  Fair- 
mont coal  district  similar  to  that  now  exist- 
ing on  the  lower  river.  The  Increased  chan- 
nel width  and  depth  along  with  Increased 
lock  sizes  for  the  upper  river  will  permit 
full  loading  of  standard  coal  barges  and 
the  efficient  movement  of  Monongahela 
River  standard  six-barge  tows  without 
breaking  and  reassembling  the  tows  during 
lockage,  resulting  In  appreciable  transporta- 
tion savings  through  reduced  line  haul  costs, 
more  efficient  use  of  towing  equipment,  fewer 
lockages,  and  savings  In  operating  time.  It 
is  anticipated  that  extension  of  a  deeper 
channel  will  result  In  additional  movement 
of  petroleum  products  In  the  upper  river. 
Bulk  storage  centers  at  the  head  of  the  exist- 
ing deep  draft  navigation  below  Morgantown 
ore  actually  on  the  fringe  of  the  area  to  which 
distribution  Is  now  made  by  truck.  Upon 
provision  of  adequate  navigation  facilities. 
Fairmont,  which  Is  the  geographical  hub  of 
the  service  area,  will  probably  develop  as  a 
storage  and  distribution  center  for  gasoline. 
The  life  of  existing  locks  and  dams  Nos.  12 
and  13.  which  were  constructed  during  the 
period  1901-3.  cannot  be  extended  to  meet 
the  burden  of  a  greatly  Increased  traffic.  In 
addition  more  economical  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Government  will  result 
from  replacement  of  these  old  and  obsolete 
structures  with  one  modern  lock  and  dam 
at  the  Hildegrand  site. 

Item  No.  8,  Dam  No.  8.  Completion  of  this 
project,  together  with  the  Hlldebrand  proj- 
ect, would  give  the  steel  Industry  better 
access  to  the  rich  coal  reserves  In  the  upper 
Monongahela  River.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, barges  nnvlgatlnc;  pool  8  must  be 
loaded  to  less  than  70  percent  capacity  due 
to  the  restricted  depth  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  pool  8. 

Item  No  9.  Williamson.  The  total  cost  of 
thU  project  is  estimated  at  $707,000.  of  which 
$665,000  Is  Federal  and  $42,000  Is  local.  To 
date.  $4,000  has  been  appropriated  to  cover 
Qosts  of  preauthori^atlon  studies.  The  proj- 
ect Is  located  on  tha  right  bank  of  Tug 
Fork  In  Mingo  County,  W.  Va..  about  57 
miles  above  the  junction  of  Tug  and  Levlsa 
Porks  which  form  the  Big  Sandy  River.  The 
plan  of  Improvement  which  contemplates 
construction  of  about  2.700  feet  of  concrete 
wall.  3  pumping  stations  and  appurtenant 
work.  The  project  will  provide  protection  to 
almost  the  entire  city  of  Williamson  from 
floods  equal  to  the  maximum  of  record  (Jan- 
uary 1957).  The  Engineers"  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  for  this  project  Is  1.2  to  1. 

Item  No.  10,  Princeton.  The  Engineers' 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  for  this  project  Is  1.8  to 
1.  The  plan  of  ln\provement  provides  for 
enlarging,  straightening  and  clearing  Brush 
Creek,  Christian  and  Glady  Fork  f  jr  a  total 
distance  of  21,000  feet  together  with  neces- 
sary alterations  of  railroad  and  highway  relo- 
cations. The  plan  of  Improvement  will  give 
protection  from  flows  about  20  percent 
greater  than  that  experienced  In  June  1924, 


the  maximum  for  which  there  are  reliable 
data. 

Item  No.  11,  East  Rainelle.  The  project  U 
located  on  Meadow  River  In  Oreenbrter 
County,  W.  Va.  The  proposed  plan  of  Im- 
provement provides  for  widening  and  deep- 
ening the  channel  of  Meadow  River  for  2.47 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Sewell  Creek;  im- 
proving the  channel  of  Sewell  Creek,  a  'dis- 
tance of  5,450  feet  upstream  from  Its  mouth 
and  improving  Boggs  Creek  for  a  distance  of 
3.230  feet  above  its  mouth.  The  plan  of  im- 
provement will  provide  near  complete  pro- 
tection to  East  Rainelle  from  floods  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  record  and  partial  protection 
from  greater  floods.  The  Engineers'  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  for  this  project  is  2  to  1. 

Item  No.  12.  Summersvllle  Reservoir. 
Construction  of  this  project  will  materially 
affect  the  well-being  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  of  the  greater  Kanawha  Val- 
ley, in  which  Charleston.  W.  Va..  is  situated, 
and  will  be  a  major  factor  in  attracting  new 
industries  because  it  will  not  only  contribute 
to  flood  prevention  but  It  will  alao  insure 
an  even  and  ample  flow  of  water  for  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  Charleston  area  during 
the  dry  season.  An  appropriation  of  $2  mil- 
lion would  permit  work  to  be  initiated  im- 
mediately toward  the  construction  of  the  ac- 
cess roads,  spillways,  and  other  necessary 
preliminary  ofieratlons.  Completion  of  the 
Summersvllle  project  would  considerably  re- 
duce a  flood  hazard  that  exists  in  the  narrow 
and  densely  occupied  industrial  Kanawha 
River  Valley.  Extreme  floods  of  record  have 
Inundated  virtually  the  entire  valley  floor, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  great  flood  similar  to 
that  of  1861  under  the  present  congested 
condition  of  the  valley  would  result  In  stark 
tragedy.  The  flood  of  1861  covered  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  Charleston  business 
district  to  depths  ranging  from  2  to  11  feet 
and  residential  areas  were  flooded  to  like 
depths.  The  Bluestone  Reservoir,  on  New 
River,  controls  but  4.565  square  miles  of  the 
drainage  area  above  Charleston,  which  totals 
10  420  square  miles,  and  It  Is  apparent  that 
additional  reservoir  control  Is  required  to 
assure  dependable  protection  from  major 
floods.  The  Industrial  developments  on  the 
flood  plain  at  and  below  Charleston,  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Elk  and  Kanawha 
Rivers.  Include  great  basic  alcohol,  am- 
monia and  chlorine  products  plants  which 
help  to  muke  the  Kanawha  Valley  one  of  the 
greatest  chemical  centers  of  the  world,  a 
major  U.S.  naval  ordnance  plant,  and 
large  general  manufacturing  industries, 
all  of  which  are  of  utmost  imjxjrtance  to  the 
national  defense  and  economic  welfare.  A 
major  portion  of  the  processing  and  manu- 
facturing works  of  the  Carbide  ti  Carbon 
Chemicals  Corp.  is  located  on  a  large  island 
In  the  Kanawha  River  downstream  from 
Charleston.  The  island  Is  subject  to  inun- 
dation by  major  floods,  and  if  flooded,  dam- 
age to  the  property  on  this  inland  alone  would 
amount  to  over  $6  million.  The  major  in- 
dustries located  In  the  flood  plain  have  a 
combined  value  of  over  $1  billion  and  an  ex- 
treme fl(x>d.  similar  to  that  of  1861.  would 
result  in  a  major  de^ree  of  destruction  to 
most  of  the  plants  and  force  some  of  them 
out  of  operation  for  undetermined  but  long 
periods  of  time.  This  project  will  also  make 
available  a  source  of  water  which  will  be  of 
general  beneflt  to  downstream  areas  as  a 
result  of  low  flow  regulation. 

Completion  of  the  project  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  is  very  desirable  to  furnish 
flood  protection  in  the  highly  industrialized 
areas  downstream.  The  Kanawha  Valley  has 
experienced  rapid  Industrial  expansion  In 
recent  years  and  many  new  Industrial  de- 
velopmenU  continue  to  locate  in  the  flood 
plain.  A  high  percentage  of  the  Industries 
crowded  into  the  narrow  valley  are  essential 
to  the  national  economy  of  the  country  and 
the  K.-\nawha  Valley  Industrial  center  is  con- 
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sidefed  to  constitute  one  of  the  major  flood 
risks  in  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  per- 
mlttjing  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  In 
behalf  of  the  items  I  have  covered.  I  trust 
ihjit  the  committee  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  each  and  all  of  the  projects 
nici^ioned. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Overtoo  Brooks,  of  LoU' 
iiiiana.  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
\it  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Be- 
fore  the  Controllable  Satellite*  Confer- 
ence, American  Rocket  Society,  MIT, 
Boston,  Mass. 


j    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

BON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    UAiiSACHUSETTS 

INJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1959 

Mir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
und<  r  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  splendid  and  informative 
addi^ess  made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagbe,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Scierice  and  Astronautics,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  Brooks  1.  be- 
forej  the  controllable  satellites  confer- 
ence, American  Rocket  Society,  Ma-ssa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technolo.iy,  Boston, 
Ma.>)5.  There  is  no  one  better  qualified 
on  ihe  legislative  level  to  discuss  the 
techinical  subject  mentioned  in  the  with- 
in address  than  our  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Brooks  I.  As  chairman  of  the 
standing  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astrpnautics,  Chairman  Brooks  is  mak- 
ing ian  outstanding  record.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Hou.«>e  committee  is  a!.so 
making  an  outstanding  record.  Under 
the  jleadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Brooks),  the  committee 
will  make  marked  constructive  contribu- 
tioni  toward  the  use  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  present  and  future  dis3overies 
in  the  great  area  commonly  known  as 
outer  space: 

It  lis  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  as 
chalr,man  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  speak  to  the 
people  assembled  here  tonight  under  the 
aucplces  of  the  American  Rocket  Society  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of   Technology. 

While  I  am  neither  a  scientist  nor  an 
engineer,  I  share  your  Interest  In  this  vital 
field  of  astronautlcal  achievement.  One  as- 
pect '  of  space  technology  and  exploration 
never  ceases  to  Impress  me,  and  that  Is  the 
numher  of  years  scientists  and  engineers 
have  I  been  giving  serious  attention  to  mov- 
ing [even  farther  Into  space.  I  doubt 
whether  many  people  working  directly  In 
these  areas  realize  that  more  than  50  years 
ago  Robert  H.  Ooddard  was  laying  a  firm 
fnun<^atlon  for  the  accomplishments  that 
woul^  be  made  beginning  In  1957.  Dr.  God- 
Uard,  who  rightfully  deserves  the  name  of 
f  athef  of  American  rocketry,  was  busy  In  1909 
and  even  before  working  out  the  difficult 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  rockets 
to  send  payloads  into  space,  to  the  moon,  and 
to  ihe  planets. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  tremendously 
important  contributions  of  Dr.  Ooddard  de- 
serve far  greater  national  recognition  than 
has  transpired  to  date,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore,  been    both   delighted   and   gratified   to 


learn  from  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  that  the  new  space  flight 
center,  now  being  constructed  at  Beltsville, 
Md..  will  be  named  the  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center. 

The  Ooddard  Space  Plight  Center  will  con- 
sist of  specially  designed  laboratories  and 
will  be  staffed  by  outstanding  scientists  and 
engineers  working  to  solve  new  problems 
connected  with  space  technology  ajid  ex- 
p'oratlon.  There,  too.  will  be  located  Im- 
portant data  -eduction  devices  which  are 
tied  in  to  the  extraordinarily  complicated 
tracking  equipment  used  to  follow  the  course 
of  space  vehicles. 

M.my  years  ago  Dr.  Ooddard  said,  "It  Is 
difficult  to  .«iay  what  Is  impossible,  for  the 
dream  of  yesterday  is  the  hope  of  today  and 
tlie  rfalUy  of  tomorrow."  I  hope  that  the 
people  who  work  at  the  Go<1dard  S-ace 
Plight  Center  in  the  years  ahead  will  be 
Inspired  by  his  courageous  thinking. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  the  pres- 
ence at  this  gathering  of  the  gracious  Mrs. 
Ooddard,  who  did  so  much  to  inspire  her 
illuilrlous  husband  in  his  work. 

1  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
take  note  of  this  latest  ho;ior  accorded  Dr. 
Ooddard  before  this  group  and  in  this  city. 
where  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
early  life  before  returning  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  born  and  later  attained  suc- 
cess. 

I  was  also  gratified  to  learn  this  evening 
that  the  American  Rocket  Society  has  de- 
cided to  erect  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Ooddard  in 
Worcester. 

The  subject  matter  before  this  conference 
is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  one  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  me  personally  and  to  my 
committee.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  mili- 
tary Implications  of  controlled  satellites, 
there  will  also  be  innumerable  peaceful  uses 
of  manned  maneuverable  satellites.  Our  im- 
agination is  Inadequate  to  appreciate  the 
many  economic  benefits  that  may  arise  from 
this. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Prof.  George  P.  Sutton,  our  new 
chief  scientist  at  the  Defense  Department's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  and 
l)ast  president  of  your  society,  predicted 
that  special  controlled  satellites  will  be  used 
for  the  develo]jment  and  testing  of  irter- 
planetary  rocket  engines  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

Tlie  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
follows  developments  in  this  field  as  well  as 
In  oiher  areas  of  space  research.  We  have 
realized  that  even  true  satellites  will  not 
remain  indefinitely  In  fixed  orbit.  Perturba- 
tions resulting  from  the  Influence  of  the 
moon  and  the  sun  will  necessitate  means  to 
kick  them  back  into  orbit  by  remote  control, 
or  change  their  orbit,  or  perhaps  service 
them  with  a  manned  space  vehicle.  This 
win  be  especially  Important  in  the  case  of 
satellites  whose  functions  require  that  they 
remain  permanently  In  a  given  orbit,  such  as 
the  communication  relay  satellites. 

An  Important  series  of  satellite  launchings 
is  now  under  way  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range 
which  will  do  much  to  Increase  our  mastery 
of  control  techniques.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Discoverer  satellite  program. 

This  program  Is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  designed  to 
overcome  such  tremendous  satellite  control 
challenges  as  command  communication, 
stabilization  in  orbit,  command  change  of 
attitude  In  orbit,  capsule  ejection  from  outer 
space,  and  recovery  of  the  capsule  at  a  pre- 
determined time  and  place. 

Discoverer  II,  which  returned  to  earth  a 
few  days  ago,  Is  regarded  as  having  sub- 
stantially advanced  the  art  of  controlling 
satellites. 


As  you  know,  the  capsule  which  was 
ejected  from  the  satellite  over  Spitzbergen 
in  the  arctic  regions  was  not  recovered. 
Plans  called  for  it  to  be  ejected  over  the 
Hawaiian  area  where  ships  and  planes  were 
waiting  to  spot  it.  Howevar,  due  to  initial 
malfunction  of  a  part  of  the  timer  mecha- 
nicm  in  the  setellite,  ejection  occvirred  pre- 
maturely. Tinier  control  was  achieved  on 
the  22d  pass,  but,  unfortunately,  automatic 
ejection  had  already  occurred  due  to  the 
acti.ju  of  a  so-called  fail-safe  device. 

Discoverer  III  is  expected  to  be  launched  In 
approximately  a  month.  This  time  it  is 
planned  to  have  the  capsule  carry  four  white 
mice  now  undergoing  testing  at  Sunnyvale. 
CaUf. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  capsule  can  be 
directed  to  a  safe  landing  In  the  Hawaiian 
area  and  that  the  tiny  passengers  can  be  re- 
trieved alive. 

If  EO.  this  will  be  the  first  time  any  living 
thing  has  orbited  the  earth  and  been  re- 
covered. It  will  represent  a  significant  step 
forward  tov.ard  the  day  when  man  can  ven- 
ture into  space. 

the  mice  are  now  undergoing  testing  for 
emotional  and  physical  stability  by  an  Air 
Force  biological  team.  Scientists  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  biological  reactions  of  the 
mice,  Including  oxygen  intake,  heart  respira- 
tion, and  the  physiological  and  psychological 
effects  of  weightlessness,  such  as  the  effect  on 
their  digestive  processes  and  upon  their  nerv- 
ous systems. 

As  a  prelude  to  ejection  of  the  capsule 
from  Discoverer  in,  the  satellite's  attitude 
will  be  changed  in  orbit.  It  will  be  turned 
Initially  into  a  tall  first  position  and  then 
turned  60  degrees  down  from  the  horizontal 
by  means  of  compressed  gas  Jets. 

When  in  this  position  a  series  of  explosive 
bolts  will  cause  the  capsule  to  eject  from  the 
satellite.  Immediately  thereafter,  a  retro- 
rocket  will  be  fired  which  will  slow  the  cap- 
Eule  and  direct  it  into  a  reentry  trajectory. 

At  an  altitude  of  about  50,000  feet,  a 
switch,  operated  by  the  force  of  deceleration, 
will  release  a  20-pound  parachute  which  will 
slowly  lower  the  capsule,  now  weighing  about 
35  pounds,  to  the  water. 

C-119  airplanes  from  Hickman  Feld  scout- 
ing the  Hawaiian  area  hope  to  spot  the  para- 
chute visually  because  of  its  bright  orange 
color,  by  signal  from  the  radio  beacon  or  by 
means  of  the  plane's  own  radar,  since  the 
parachute  is  equipped  with  a  reflecting  un- 
dercoating  of  alunfinum.  If  an  airplane  Is 
v/ithin  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  capsule 
as  it  falls,  it  is  planned  to  snatch  It  out  of 
the  air  with  specially  designed  equipment. 
Destroyers  waiting  below  will  be  ready  to 
retrieve  it  should  the  aerial  grab  fall. 

The  conically  shaped  capsule,  which  will 
float  on  the  water,  has  a  diameter  across 
the  bottom  of  2'/2  to  3  feet  and  a  height  of 
about  2  feet.  It  contains  a  radio  beacon 
which  will  emit  signals  for  about  10  to  18 
hours,  suflSclent  time,  It  Is  believed,  to  enable 
the  waiting  planes  and  ships  to  detect  it. 

The  Discoverer  II  is  believed  to  have 
passed  v.ithin  several  hundred  miles  of  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  It  was  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  in  the  North  and  South  Pole 
regions.  Our  people  at  the  U.S.  IGY  sta- 
tion at  the  South  Pole  saw  it  pass  overhead 
on  22  consecutive  passes.  It  appeared  to 
tliem  as  a  bright  small  moon.  The  satellite 
was  also  observed  by  Individuals  at  the 
Admiral  Bjrd  station,  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  South  Pole. 

Considerable  control  was  exercised  over 
Discoverer  II  from  the  ground  below. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  review  the  sepa- 
rate elements  of  these  automatic  controls, 
as  well  as  ground-initiated  commands.  On 
various  passes  over  the  tracking  network  In 
the  Alaska-Hawaii-Califomla  area,  the  satel- 
lite was  commanded  to  relay  its  telemetry 
data  to  the  ground  and  did  so  several  times 
successfully. 
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Discoverer  n  was  also  comnmnded,  on  Its 
second  pass,  to  Incorporate  an  actual  orbital 
period  of  90.b  minutes  Into  Its  automatic 
control  equipment  to  Insiu-e  capsule  ejec- 
tion at  the  proper  time  and  place. 

Due  to  Initial  malfunction  of  a  segment 
of  the  satellite's  timer  system,  an  orbital 
period  of  about  95  minutes  was  incorporated 
In  response  to  the  command  from  the 
ground.  There  was  no  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  error  until  after  the  17tb  orbital 
pass.  In  the  meantime,  the  capsule  was 
automatically  ejected,  over  the  Spltzbergen 
area  apparently,  Instead  of  over  Hawaii. 

Timer  control  of  the  satellite  was  accom- 
plished on  the  22d  pass,  but  by  this  time 
the  capsule  had  been  ejected. 

A  second  major  form  of  control  to  which 
the  Discoverer  II  was  subjected  is  known  as 
attitude  contrci  or  stabilization.  Prior  to 
second  stage  Ignition  ar.d  Injection  into  or- 
bit. Discoverer  n  was  placed  into  a  hori- 
zontal position  by  means  of  an  Inertial  ref- 
erence package  and  a  hydraulic  control  sys- 
tem, aided  by  an  infrared  horizon  scanner. 

Upon  ignition,  the  pneumatic  Jet  control 
system  was  replaced  by  a  hydraulic  control 
system  which  glmballed  the  Bell  second  stage 
engine,  maintaining  the  satellite  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  during  orbital  Injection. 
The  infrared  sensitive  horizon  scanner  con- 
tinued to  operate,  relaying  corrections  to  the 
second  stage  guidance  system. 

After  the  Bell  engine  cutoff,  the  pneu- 
matic Jet  control  system  resumed  opera- 
tion. Compressed  gas  under  high  pressure 
was  metered  to  a  series  of  external  Jets 
which  stabilized  the  satellite  as  it  orbited 
the  earth. 

A  third  form  of  control  over  the  Discoverer 
took  place  when  the  satellite's  attitude  was 
changed  in  orbit  as  a  prelude  to  capsule 
ejection. 

The  control  functions  applied  to  the  Dis- 
coverer II  required  relatively  small  amounts 
of  energfy.  A  considerable  increase  in  space 
propulsion  energy  will  be  required  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  change  In  orbital  attitude 
and  direction  or  to  maneuver  a  satellite  from 
orbit  to  orbit. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
ARPA  is  planning  a  more  advanced  program 
than  the  Discoverer,  dubbed  "Mrs.  V."  fcr  ma- 
neuverable,  recoverable  space  vehicles.  A 
major  effort  is  also  being  directed  toward 
the  development  of  advanced  space  propul- 
sion through  the  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
Ion,  plasma  and  charged  particle  Jets. 

The  members  of  our  committee  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  such  develop- 
ments to  both  the  civilian  and  military  space 
efforts  of  the  United  States.  Such  early  pro- 
grams can  lead  to  the  preciseness  of  control 
which  will  be  required  for  interplanetary 
travel  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  ma- 
neuverable  space  vehicles  which  can  operate 
In  space  in  much  the  same  manner  as  air- 
craft how  perform  in  the  atmosphere. 

Many  problems  must  be  solved  before  man 
can  venture  safely  Into  outer  space,  but  if 
we  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  forge 
ahead,  success  will  surely  crown  our  efforts. 
Above  all  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  try,  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  until  we  succeed. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  failure,  as 
well  aa  successes.  Dr.  Arthur  Kantrowltz, 
director  of  the  Avco-Everett  Research  Lal>o- 
ratory,  put  It  well.  I  think,  when  he  told 
our  committe  in  a  recent  hearing:  "I  would 
feel  better  about  our  space  program  if  I 
saw  us  making  more  mistakes  than  we  do." 

"Let's  take  a  chance,"  said  Dr.  Kantro- 
wltz. "Let's  have  the  Courage  to  risk  mak- 
ing a  mistake." 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  of  caution 
about  the  state  of  our  research  "reservoir." 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  forge  ahead,  we  must 
not  looe  sight  of  the  Importance  of  support- 
ing the  search  for  new  knowledge.     Only  in 


this  way  can  we  replenish  the  well  from 
which  all  progress  flows. 

We  want  results,  yes.  But  we  must  pre- 
pare the  way  for  results  by  laying  the 
groundwork  in  advance,  by  continually 
searching  for  the  truth.  Here  Is  where  we 
will  And  many  of  the  failures  Dr.  Kantrowltz 
referred  to,  but  out  of  failures  will  come 
success. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  who  heads  the 
Army  ballistic  missile  development  prot,Tam 
at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  says.  "We  are  too  busy 
with  crash  programs  and  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  long-range  requirements 
which  lie  ahead  and  which  will  demand 
much  more  really  new  knowledge.  We  are 
concentrating  upon  doing  things  now  with 
existing  systems  or  with  those  which  can 
evolve  from  existing  technology." 

"If  we  delay  initiating  basic  and  support- 
ing research  until  the  things  down  the  road 
are  upon  us,"  he  warns,  "it  will  be  t'jo  late. 
We  will  suddenly  find  ourselves  brought  to  a 
stop  by  the  exhaustion  of  our  resources." 

I  agree  100  percent  with  Dr.  von  Braun 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  5266  in  Congress  to  set  aside  10 
percent  of  all  Government  expenditures  for 
research  and  development  for  baste  research. 
I  plan  to  press  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you  and  to  address  this  body.  "I'he  men  and 
women  assembled  here  tonight  are  making  a 
real  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  the  progress  of  mankind. 

The  great  unknown,  awesome  in  its  im- 
mensity, stretches  before  us.  Great  adven- 
tures beckon  us.  We  mu.-:t  alwnys  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  go.-tls  ahead,  undaunted  by  fail- 
ures If  we  do  so,  success  will  surely  be  ours 
in  the  end. 

Thank  you. 


State  of  Oregon  Preparing  100th  Birthday 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RXHARD  L.  NEUBERCER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  11,  1959 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  event  of  Oregon's  1959  state- 
hood centennial  celebration — the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  and  Trade  Fair — will 
not  open  until  June  10,  but  the  State  of 
Oregon  is  alive  now  with  the  excitement 
of  its  lOOLh  birthday  party. 

Robert  McBride,  a  talented  young 
writer  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Oregon 
Daily  Journal  in  my  hometown  of  Port- 
land, has  written  an  excellent  story, 
which  was  published  in  the  travel  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
May  10,  1959.  describing  current  and 
coming  centennial  events,  and  natural 
attractions  available  to  visitors  who 
come  to  Oregon  this  year,  to  help  us  cele- 
brate 100  years  of  statehood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
McBride's  article,  entitled  "Oregon's 
Jubilee  Year  is  Under  Way,"  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  together 
with  a  second  article  on  Oregon's  cen- 
tennial which  I  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  March  29,  1959.  The 
title  Of  my  article  Is  "Oregon  Celebrates 
Its  Centennial  Year." 


There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  May  10, 
1959.] 

Oregon's  Jubilee  Tear  Is  Under  Wat 

(By  Robert  McBrlde) 

Portland,  Oreg. — The  residents  of  this 
State  celebrate  at  the  drop  of  a  tree  or  a 
rose  or  a  raspberry,  and  this  centennial  siun- 
mer  will  be  their  biggest,  wildest  blowout  In 
more  than  50  years. 

Among  the  things  to  sec  and  do  will  be 
the  largest  exposition  and  International 
trade  fair  in  the  West  In  a  decade.  It  opens 
June  10  in  Portland,  with  dozens  of  rodeos, 
festivals,  p.irades.  symphony  concerts,  op- 
eras. frcg-Jiimplng  contests,  sham  holdups, 
Ostflghts  and  national  Indian  games  to  fol- 
low. 

The  csntennlal  Is  Just  now  ^ttlng  Into  Its 
stride  and  the  exclt-ment  will  not  ease  until 
late  September.  Not  since  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Fair  of  1905  has  so  much  money  been 
spent  and  so  much  time  been  given  toward 
making  Oregon  attractive  to  the  summer 
traveler. 

The  only  way  of  traveling  In  which  one 
can  truly  experience  the  sweep  a!id  throb 
of  this  land  is  on  horseback.  But  the  next 
b3st  way  is  by  automobile. 

The  old  Oregon  Trail  begins  at  Independ- 
ence. Mo.  It  Is  concrete  and  at^phalt  now. 
but  much  of  the  land  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dit-h  will  look  to  today's  travelers  the 
way  it  did  from  the  seat  of  a  covered  wagon 
in  1859. 

Eastern  Oregon  Is  an  area  of  rolling  plains, 
deserts,  mountains,  and  cool  forests.  It  U 
ranch  and  farm  country.  They  do  not  grow 
corn  as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye.  but  they 
grow  real  co^lxiys  and  straight-backed 
Herefords.  and  they  have  tome  of  the  wildest 
scenery  in  America.  / 

MESAS    AND    VALLEYS 

In  the  Big  Basin  country  of  southeast 
Oregon,  rimrock  mesas  reach  into  quiet  val- 
leys and  nieadowlands.  deer  and  antelope 
roam  undl.sturbed.  and  hundreds  of  other 
species  of  birds  and  animals  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  Malheur  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Tlie  eastern  division  of  the  refuge  extends 
from  the  head  of  Malheur  Lake  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  at  French 
Glen.  tC  dist.ince  of  53  miles  Both  these 
points  are  marked  by  high,  steel  towers 
which  carry  the  symbol  of  the  refuge,  the 
sign  of  the  flying  wild  goose.  Adjacent  to 
the  refuge  are  hundred:,  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  ranged  by  great  herds  of  cattle 
and  slicep. 

Malheur  Lake,  its  40.000-acre  maze  of 
marsh,  and  its  bullrushes  and  cattails  Is 
the  breeding,  resting,  and  feeding  place  for 
mure  than  200  species  of  water  birds.  Includ- 
ing bitterns,  rails.  Ibis,  avocets,  willets  and 
snipes  of  several  varieties  in  the  refuge. 
Here,  also.  Is  the  habitat  of  the  fabulous 
American  egret. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  160.000  acre 
refuge  are  the  incomparably  beautiful  and 
lonely  Stecns  Mountains  and  the  Blitzen 
Valley.  The  setting  here  harks  back  to  the 
time  when  the  West  was  young.  Cattle 
ranching  goes  on  as  It  has  since  pioneer 
times.  Stately  sandhill  cranes,  Canada 
geese,  fpt  mule  deer  and  noisy  terns  mingle 
with  the  cattle  In  the  great  meadowlands 
of  the  Blitzen,  which  falls  south  from  Mal- 
heur Lake. 

COOL    AREA 

East  of  the  valley  the  Steens  rise  to  a 
cool  9,000  feet,  oflerlng  pleasant  reUef  In 
siunmer  from  the  heat.  An  Ideal  camping 
spot  in  the  Steens  U  Fish  Lake,  eighteen 
miles  of  graveled  road  from  French  Glen. 

No  camping  is  allowed  in  the  refuge  itself, 
because    there   are   no   developed   campsites 
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and  the  danger  of  an  uncontrollable  fire 
in  the  meadows  Is  great. 

In  a  setting  of  lingering  snowbanks,  rust- 
ling, quaking  aspens  and  mountain  mahog- 
any. 7. 600-foot -high  Pish  Lake  Is  the  air- 
conditioned  summer  retreat  of  this  entire 
avea.  Its  25  acres  contain  both  brook  and 
rainbow  trout.     Camping  facilities  are  good. 

The  Steens  Mountains  are  one  of  the 
United  States'  best  examples  of  fault-block 
formation.  The  area  has  several  great  gorges 
half  a  mile  deep,  chiseled  out  by  ancient 
glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age. 

This  wonderland  of  pristine  charm  has 
been  largely  missed  by  both  the  tourists  and 
by  Oregonlans  themselves,  becau.se  the  paved 
highways  lead  to  the  places  where  there  Is 
more  manmade  comfort,  food  and  entertain- 
ment. 

But  those  who  can  take  dust  In  the  eyes 
and  the  bumps  of  corduroy  roads,  the  mod- 
est fare  of  a  country  hotel,  or  eating  out 
with  the  cowlxjys.  should  steer  off  the  well- 
traveled  trail  at  Burns,  and  drive  south  to 
the  Malheur  Refuge.  There  one  can  obtain 
information  and  directions  about  where  and 
how  best  to  see  and  enjoy  this  wild  land. 

Just  sovuh  of  Ontario  and  Nyssa,  near  the 
Oregon-Idaho  oorder.  is  another  magnifi- 
cent fishing  and  camping  spot  This  is  In 
the  lake  behind  Owyee  Dam.  It  is  55  miles 
long  and  has  300  miles  of  shoreline,  hemmed 
by  a  jumble  of  mountains  and  sheer  cliffs. 

Wildlife  experts  call  Owyhee  Lake  the 
finest  untapped  piece  of  recreational  water 
in  eastern  Oregon.  One  must  see  the  lake 
to  appreciate  its  fantastic  desert  rock  for- 
mations. One  sails  past  cliffs  and  pinnacles 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  Southwesfs  des- 
erts. Leslie  Gulch,  on  the  upoer  lake.  Is 
comparable  to  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park. 

BIG    BUCKS 

Hunters  get  In  their  boats  and  fade  away 
from  civilization  by  going  far  up  the  Like 
to  hunt  the  biggest  bucks  In  Oregon.  They 
camp  on  the  shore  and  bring  their  bucks  out 
by  boat.  Grapple  arc  cau^ht  by  the  bucket- 
lul  and  bas.s  reach  8  pounds. 

Owyhee  Lake  is  so  big  that  It  cannot  be 
fished  hard  enough  to  even  keep  up  with  the 
bas.s  and  crappie  production.  accordln<»  to 
fishing  experts.  Mallards  by  the  thousands 
flock  onto  the  reservoir  in  the  fall,  and  de- 
coy huntint;  along  the  shores  is  excellent. 

The  breaks  ol  the  Owyhee  are  the  last 
stronphold  of  the  wild  horse  of  the  West. 
Indian  petroglyphs  may  be  seen  on  the  lake 
clllfs. 

Also  In  eastern  Oregon,  the  traveler  will 
find  special  centennial  events  everj-  week 
in  nearly  every  county. 

The  Harney  County  Pioneers'  Days  will  be 
held  at  Burns.  June  13.  The  June  parl- 
mutuel  races  are  scheduled  at  Ontario.  June 
10  13. 

One  of  the  biggest  rodeos  and  roundups  of 
the  West  will  be  held  at  Pendleton.  Septem- 
ber 16-19.  This  is  always  a  colorful  and 
fast-moving  show,  and  this  year  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  parllcuiarly  exciting.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  roundup  is  a  national 
Indian  encampment.  More  than  2.000  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Indian  tribes  will  be 
cimped  on  the  roundup  grounds.  The  en- 
campment will  feature  a  series  of  races, 
authentic   Indian   games  and   dunces. 

No  report  of  the  natural  grandeur  of 
Oregon  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  back-country  lakes  of  the  Cascade 
und  Wallowa  Mountains.  Between  700  and 
1.000  of  these  lakes  are  found  In  the  two 
ranges,  many  of  which  can  be  reached  by 
road. 

Most  of  the  lakes  are  stocked  with  trout 
and  many  of  them  may  be  reached  ovw 
well-maintained  U.S.  Forest  Service  trails. 
Others  have  never  had  a  trail  blazed  to  their 
shores. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  fishing  these 
lakes,    pack    trips    into    them    gives    one    a 


chance  to  see  some  more  of  Oregon's  rug- 
ged mountain  scenery. 

VARIED   SCENERY 

Here  are  great  areas  of  uncut  forests, 
sprinkled  with  flower-fllled  mountain  mead- 
ows, deep  canyons  flanked  by  snow-laden 
peaks,  and  ca.scades  of  clear  water  rushing 
down  the  slopes  Here  also  are  deer,  bear, 
game  birds,  songbirds  and  small  animals. 
Here  are  views  of  Jefferson  Park  from  the 
Skyline  Trail  and  the  breathtaking  granite 
peaks  and  mountain  meadows  of  the  high 
Wallowas. 

Moving  on  to  special  centennial  events  In 
central  Oregon,  one  might  want  to  visit  the 
Saturday  afternoon  horseshoe-pitching  con- 
te.-.ts  throughout  June  in  Prinevllle.  Those 
who  like  rocks,  plain  or  fancy,  will  be  able 
to  see  plenty  of  them  at  the  All  Rockhounds 
powwow  In  Prinevllle.  July  3-5. 

The  National  Field  Archers  Association 
will  holds  Its  iournamcnt  at  Bend.  July 
27-30.  Redmond  will  celebrate  the  Oregon 
potato  with  a  festival,  Septem'oer  9.6. 

County  fairs  and  rodeos  will  be  held 
throughout  the  central  Oregon  area  by  the 
dozen.  At  these  celebrations  the  visitor 
can  experience  the  exhilaration  of  small- 
town life  In  a  festival  mood. 

Albany,  a  town  at  the  hub  of  a  great 
timber-producing  area,  is  the  host  each  year 
to  a  World  Championship  Timber  Carnival. 
Set  for  July  2.  3.  and  4.  and  billed  as  spec- 
tacular, inexpensive  and  thrilling,  the  car- 
nival vil!  oilcr  some  of  the  best  log  chop- 
ping, bucking.  si>ecd  climbing,  topping,  birl- 
Ing   and   Jousting   to  be   found   anywhere. 

The  center  of  the  centennial,  of  course, 
will  be  the  Exposition  and  International 
Trade  Fair  in  Portland.  Opening  with  the 
exixjsitlon.  June  10,  will  be  the  Portland 
Rose  Festival,  always  an  impressive  show. 

If  the  pomixjus.  flower  sweet  pageantry 
of  the  Rose  Festival's  grand  floral  parade 
makes  the  spectator  hungry  or  dries  his 
throat.  Portland  has  dozens  of  good  bars 
and  restaurants.  A  good  steak  costs  any- 
where from  $3.50  to  $6.  Seafocxl  here  Is 
among  the  best. 

The  exposition  will,  at  the  very  least,  be  an 
entertainment-filled  fair.  A  huge  midway 
is  to  be  set  up  and  about  $25  million  will  be 
spent  on  exhibits  from  atomic  energy  to 
Tillamook  cheese.  Dally  and  nightly  water- 
ski  ahows  will  be  staged  on  the  Oregon  estu- 
ary of  the  Columbia  River,  adjacent  to  the 
centennial  grounds.  The  trade  fair  will  be 
second   only   to   that  of   New    York. 

The  Garden  of  Tomorrow.  31^  acres  of 
flowers,  shrubs  and  floral  displays,  will  fea- 
ture a  special  Japanese  garden  with  a  tea- 
house and  a  floral  clock  32  feet  in  diameter, 
planted  with  several  thousand  flowers.  It 
will  tell  time. 

Fist  fights  and  gun  duels  will  be  features 
of  the  Frontier  Town.  Nightly  shows  have 
been  booked  for  the  arena  of  the  11 -acre 
centennial  building.  Harry  Belafonte.  Roy 
Rogers.  Japan's  Kabuki  Dancers,  the  Ice 
Capades.  and  the  Aqua  Follies  already  have 
been  signed. 

No  visitor  to  Oregon,  winter  or  summer, 
will  want  to  miss  seeing  the  thundering, 
sublime,  lonely  Oregon  coast.  It  Is  400 
miles  long,  mostly  paralleled  by  U.S.  101  ajfd 
nearly  every  Inch  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

There  are  times  when  one  can  walk  for 
miles  on  sandy  beach,  with  the  furious  surf 
of  the  Pacific  pounding  In  one's  ears,  with- 
out seeing  another  soul  or  even  another 
footprint. 

ON    THE    DITNIS 

Dsep-sea  fishing,  sun  bathing  on  the  great 
Oregon  Dunes,  golfing,  clam  digging,  surf 
fishing,  overnight  camping  beside  a  driftwood 
fire  on  the  beach,  and  any  number  of  other 
possibilities  await  the  traveler. 

One  of  the  famous  sports  of  western  Ore- 
gon Is  white-river  boating  on  the  McKenzie 
River.     The  visitor  on  a  trip  down  the  Mc- 


Kenzie may  feel  that  he  has  never  seen  so 
much  violent,  cold  water  In  so  great  a  hurry. 
His  light  boat  will  pitch  and  toss  in  the  deep 
troughs  and  powerful  curlers  formed  by 
boulders  strewn  liberally  in  narrow  channels 
running  steeply  downhill. 

He  will  look  back  at  these  rocks,  which  the 
skilled  guides  have  avoided,  and  he  will 
swear  that  they  seem  to  be  settling  resent- 
fully back  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  after 
leaping  to  clutch  at  the  boat. 

Much  of  Oregon  stands  on  its  100th  anni- 
versary of  statehood  as  it  stood  when  the 
classic  American  settler,  the  pioneer-farmer, 
first  unyoked  his  oxen  in  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

Barely  a  century  separates  the  stone,  steel, 
and  glass  skyline  of  Portland  from  the  log 
cabin  and  the  fur  trade.  The  State's  popula- 
tion is  only  1,750,000,  and  nearly  half  of  this 
is  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  Portland 
area. 

OVERNIGHT    CAMPS 

However,  since  two  or  three  times  the 
average  number  of  tourists  are  expected  this 
year,  hotel  and  motel  reservations  should  be 
made  early.  There  are  scores  of  roadside 
camps  and  parks  with  tourist  facilities  along 
every  major  highway.  It  costs  only  $1  to  stay 
overnight  in  most  of  the  camps.  All  have 
water  and  other  camping  necessities. 

One  should  WTite  the  Oregon  Centennial 
Commission.  400  Jackson  Tower,  Portland, 
for  help  with  obtaining  accommodations  in 
advance.  Special  tourist  information  and 
hospitality  centers  are  being  opened  in  nearly 
every  town  of  any  size  in  the  State,  par- 
ticularly along  major  highways. 

These  centers  will  be  staffed  with  volun- 
teers who  can  help  the  traveler  plan  an 
entire  vacation  In  Oregon  or  send  him  to  the 
nearest  historical  marker  with  an  armload  of 
information  about  everything  from  wild- 
flowers  to  salmon  fishing.  The  hospitality 
and  information  program  has  been  thor- 
oughly planned. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29,  1959] 

Oregon  Celebrates  Its  Centennial  Year 

(By  Richard  L.  Necbercer) 

(Mr.  Neuberger,  junior  U.S.  Senator  from 
Oregon,  is  a  native  son  of  that  State  and  the 
author  of  many  books  and  articles  about  its 
wonders.) 

Oregon,  always  a  bonanza  for  tourists  be- 
cause of  Its  vast  and  verdant  outdoors.  Is 
offering  many  additional  Inducements  this 
year  as  part  of  the  centennial  observation  of 
its  admission  to  statehood  in  1859.  While 
Conestoga  wagons  still  creaked  on  the  Ore- 
gon Trail,  the  scenic  realm  which  gave  the 
troubled  trail  its  name  came  into  the  Union 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 

Even  Oregon's  traditional  and  annual 
events  of  long  standing,  such  as  the  Portland 
Rose  Festival  and  the  Pendleton  Round-Up. 
will  be  far  more  elaborate  than  ever  before 
In  tribute  to  the  fact  that  Oregon  is  now  100 
years  old  and  the  first  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  attain  so  lusty  an 
age. 

Yet,  despite  a  long  list  of  manmade  spec- 
tacles which  win  be  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration,  Oregon's  dominant  attraction 
continues  to  be  the  grandeur  of  its  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  timbered  seacoast.  It 
contains  more  fir  and  pine  forests,  more 
State  parks,  and  more  fish-filled  rivers  than 
any  other  State.  Beyond  each  horizon  are 
innumerable  mountain  meadows  which  in- 
vite the  pitching  of  a  tent.  Oregon  is  an 
easy  place  to  hook  a  trout  and  fry  It  in 
bacon  fat  over  a  crackling  campfire. 

The  first  Americans  to  explore  Oregon 
were  the  great  frontiersmen,  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark.  Even  they,  accus- 
tomed to  cosmic  and  sweeping  panoramas, 
were  awed  and  impressed  by  the  dimensions 
and  majesty  of  the  Oregon  outdoors.     So  it 
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haa   been   with   virtually   all   other   visitors 
ever  since.    Oregon  Inspires  its  guests. 

U.S.  101  clings  to  the  Oregon  seacoast  for 
nearly  300  spectacular  miles,  looping  like  a 
hatband  around  sheer  rock  ramparts  and 
then  swooping  down  to  wide  beaches  of  glit- 
tering white  sand.  This  Is  a  shoreline  which 
offers  every  poeslble  sort  of  recreation — dig- 
ging and  raking  for  clams  and  crabs,  ocean 
bathing,  mountain  climbing,  hikes  In  dense 
evergreen  "rain  forests,"  trolling  for  salmon 
offshore  and  casting  for  steelhead  in  riffled 
streams  that  pour  foamingly  to  the  sea. 

KOADSIDE   SPOTS 

The  highway  Is  dotted  with  modern  mo- 
tels and  restaurants.  Many  of  these  will 
bake  your  salmon  and  fry  your  rassor  clams, 
while  you  wait  at  the  table  with  a  heaping 
cocktail  of  the  Dungeness  crab  that  you  have 
brought  from  one  of  the  crabholes  dotting 
the  beaches  while  the  tide  was  out. 

Although  the  National  Park  Service  has 
warned  of  our  "vanishing"  shoreline  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  this  stern  admonition 
fortunately  does  not  apply  to  Oregon.  All 
the  beaches,  without  exception,  were  reserved 
for  the  public  by  Gov.  Oswald  West  back 
In  1909.  Mr.  West,  who  still  lives  iu  the 
State,  recently  saw  a  magnlflcent  park  beside 
the  Pacific  namcl  In  his  honor.  Many  such 
parks  offer  forested  campsites  barely  a 
mashle  shot  from  the  nippy  surf,  with  its 
booming  breakers. 

Appropriately,  in  this  centennial  year,  Ore- 
gon's first  national  historic  shrine  Is  under 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government 
near  Astoria  on  the  seacoast.  It  will  be  the 
Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial,  marking 
the  site  where  Lewis  and  Clark  .'pent  the 
winter  of  1805-OG  after  the  first  overland 
crossing  of   this  continent  by  Americans. 

Their  log  stockade  has  been  rebuilt  and  a 
modern  museum  building  will  be  added. 
Legislation  also  is  contemplated  to  give  na- 
tional-monument status  to  the  "Oregon 
dunes,"  a  picturesque  stretch  of  shoreline 
where  towering  desertlike  billows  of  sand 
form  huge  ramparts  above  the  ocean. 

MOUNTAINS    AND    SHORE 

Oregon  is  both  a  mountain  State  and  a 
seashore  State.  Besides  having  one  ol  the 
country's  most  picturesque  seacoasts.  It  is 
ribbed  with  four  or  five  lofty  mountain 
ranges.  These  offer  the  traveler  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  opportunities. 

Timberllne  Lodge,  on  the  glacial  slopes  of 
Mount  Hood,  is  one  at  the  most  unusual  re- 
sorts in  America.  It  contains  not.ible  ex- 
amples of  the  native  arts  of  the  Northwest  in 
drapes,  blankets,  mosaics,  decorations  and 
newel  poets  of  Indian  design.  Ski  lifts  and 
ski  runs  dot  the  slopes  near  Timberllne 
Lodge,  and  there  also  Is  a  new  steam -heated 
swimming  pool  amid  Hoods  eternal  snows. 
(  A  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
lodge,  which  is  the  only  such  Inn  anywhere 
In  the  153  national  forests  of  the  United 
States,  sprawl  many  campgrounds  for  the 
pilgrim  Who  prefers  somewhat  more  primi- 
tive or  rustic  quarters. 

The  Skyline  Trail  threads  along  the  crest 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  for  250  miles  in 
Oregon.  A  wayfarer  can  spend  weeks  on  this 
rugged  path  and  never  see  another  person. 
He  can  almost  imagine  himself  in  the  soli- 
tudes with  Lewis  and  Clark  before  the  white 
man  came— except,  perhaps,  for  that  airplane 
bfftween  Portland  and  San  Francisco  wing- 
ing far  overhead. 

But  this  is  the  big  wilderness.  It  Is  not  a 
realm  of  wide  open  spaces  like  the  Nevada  or 
Arizona  deserts.  It  is  characterized  by  dense 
evergreen  forests.  From  every  knoll  or  pin- 
nacle, the  nomad  can  see  an  endless  blanket 
of  flr,  spruce,  and  pine.  He  realizes  why  Ore- 
gon, with  434  billion  board-feet  of  softwood 
timber,  la  the  leading  State  so  far  as  lumber 
production  Is  concerned. 

Oregon's  people  are  profoundly  conscious 
of  their  roads  and  highways.     Indeed,  Ore- 


gon was  the  ffrst  State  to  levy  a  tax  on  motor 
fuels  to  be  used  directly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads.  It  also  was  the  first  to  paint 
a  white  strip  down  the  center  of  highways 
for  guidance  on  foggy  or  rainy  nights. 

With  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds,  U.S. 
30  and  U.S.  99  are  under  conversion  to  four- 
lane  e;;press  hijjhways.  These  are  the  main 
roads  bisecting  the  State  from  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to  south.  Secondary  paved 
roads  also  are  receiving  extensive  improve- 
ments. Unless  the  motorist  wants  to  take 
his  car  to  the  most  remote  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing retreats,  he  can  be  certain  his  wheels 
will  t>e  on  hard  surface  all  during  hU  so- 
journ In  Oregon.  Ru<ids  loom  large  In  Ore- 
gon's State  budget. 

PROPOSED   BRiDCE 

The  next  such  development  may  b?  still 
more  "^pectacular.  PI.tiis  r.re  under  way  for 
a  bridge  7  miles  In  lensth.  to  connect  tlie 
St.ites  of  Oregon  and  Wa.'-hlngton  at  the 
mouth  of  the  West's  greatest  river,  the 
mighty  Columbia.  The  span,  to  cost  approx- 
imately $28  million,  would  be  part  of  U.S. 
101.  This  would  eliminate  the  longest  ferry- 
boat voyage  on  the  principal  road  paralleling 
the  Pacific's  shoreline  from  Canada  to 
Me.\lco. 

It  alio  would  be  of  great  Importance  to 
the  tourist  trade  generally,  because  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  popular  areas  on  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  for  fishing,  boatir.g  and  surf- 
bathing.  And  trolling  for  s.ilmon  in  the 
Colinnbia  has  become  a  much  n>ore  success- 
ful pastime  since  Inundation  of  the  Indian 
fishery  behind  the  Dulles  Dam  began  to 
permit  larger  numbers  of  migratory  fish  to 
escape  to  their  sp.iwnlng  grounds  in  the 
distant  solitudes. 

But  the  pilgrim  can  travel  comfortably 
to  Oresjon  even  if  he  decides  not  to  bring 
his  own  sednn  or  convertible.  United.  North- 
west. Western  and  West  Coast  are  among 
the  leading  iiirllnes  which  serve  the  State 
with  dally  flights.  Pan  American  soars  to 
Hawaii  from  Portland's  recently  refurnl.'shed 
International  nlrj)ort. 

Several  railroads  operate  streamliners  Into 
Oregon.  These  Include  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Great  Northern.  Northern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific.  The  equipment  features  vista-dome 
cirs  and  the  latest  pullmans.  The  Union 
Pacific  even  has  a  diner  with  a  dome. 

TICKET   PLAN 

The  secondary  passenger  trains  of  the 
Nurthern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern — the 
Malnstreetcr  and  Western  Star,  respective- 
ly— now  offer  travelers  a  bonus  in  that  sleep- 
ing-car space  can  be  purchased  with  only  a 
coach  ticket.  These  two  systems  enter  Ore- 
gon over  the  route  of  the  Spokane,  Portland, 
and  Seattle  Railway. 

Although  plans  were  under  way  long  be- 
fore Oregon  became  100  jears  old.  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  both  the  Sheraton  and  Hilton 
Hotel  chains  are  invading  Portland  with  Im- 
pressive new  structures  in  this  centennial 
year.  The  Sheraton  project  is  scheduled  for 
completion  next  December.  Target  drte  for 
the  Hilton  Hotel  is  April  1961. 

Furthermore,  the  city  of  Portland  itself  is 
constructing  an  elaborate  exposition-recrea- 
tion center,  which  will  make  Oregon's  prin- 
cipal metropolitan  community  far  more  suit- 
able for  large  conventions  and  meetings.  In 
the  past,  such  facilities  have  been  lacking. 

Portland  also  is  building  one  of  the  Wests 
most  elaborate  zoological  gardens,  w'.th  a 
miniature  streamlined  train  which  will  wind 
through  the  wooded  hills  that  are  one  of  the 
city's  most  striking  natural  characteristics. 
This  "zooliner"  has  been  heralded  as  with- 
out counterpart  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

Principal  event  of  Oregon's  centennial 
celebration  will  be  the  Exposition  and  Inter- 
national Trade  Fair,  to  run  from  June  10 
until  September  IS.  It  will  be  on  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia  River  Just  north  of  Port- 
land, with  exhlljlti  on  hand  from  approxi- 


mately 50  countriea.  Its  Inaugural  will  come 
a  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Portland  Rose 
Festival,  which  this  year  is  scheduled  from 
June  Q  to  14.  The  famous  grand  floral 
parade  will  take  place  June  13.  and  the  next 
day  the  golden  rose  ski  tournament  is  slated 
for  the  white  slopes  near  Timberllne  Lodge. 

ROoES    AND    GLACIERS 

Oregon  Is  that  kind  of  State — roaes  flourish 
within  siglit  of  eternal  glaciers.  Indeed, 
much  Impetus  to  make  the  rose  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States  alwayi  baa  come 
ficm  public  opinion  in  Oregon.  Along  with 
the  S.'nators  from  the  Statea  of  New  York 
and  Prnn;ylvanla.  I  nm  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
piocluim  such  a  policy  for  the  country. 

Other  events  of  Importance  scheduled  for 
Orf'gon's  contenni-.l  year  are  the  annual 
CHiioe  fete  at  the  University  of  Oregon  M.iv 
15.  the  McKenzle  River  White  Water  Parade 
at  Blue  Rivor  June  21.  the  Albaa*  Timber 
Carnival  July  3  and  4.  the  Bend  ilVter  Pag- 
eant July  3  to  5.  the  Oregon  Fish  Festival 
at  Astoria  Augiist  26  to  31.  and  the  faninus 
Round-Up  at  Pendleton  September  16  to  19. 

Many  of  these  events  are  quite  extraordi- 
nary. The  Timber  Carnival  specializes  In 
contests  oi  skill  and  brawn  associated  with 
the  lumber  industry  such  as  tr>'lng  to  utay 
on  logs  floating  in  a  mlllpond.  The  McKen- 
zle White  Water  Parade  features  rowbt.atii'g 
through  the  rapids  and  riffles  of  a  river  tnat 
is  the  favorite  trout  stream  of  ex-Preaidei  t 
Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

O.Tlclals  of  the  Oregon  State  Centennial 
Commission  anticipate  at  leai>t  8  million 
people  will  visit  the  exposition  and  trade 
fair  alone,  which  they  herald  as  the  greatest 
f.-iir  to  be  held  In  the  West  since  the  Sen 
Fancisco  World's  Fuir  of  1939.  In  addition 
to  coimtless  Industrial  and  man\ifacturin(; 
exhibits,  the  fair.wai  include  draroatlzuUons 
of  significant  occurrences  out  of  Orrgons 
historic  past. 

THE    WILD    WEST 

These  Will  recreate  jolting  stagecoach  rides 
with  the  Wells  Fargo  Express,  frontier  In- 
dian \illage8  and  the  robberies  of  pioneer 
railroads  running  on  wooden  rails.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  already  signed  an  offi- 
cial proclamation  pa.ssed  by  both  branches 
of  Congrers  urging  the  entire  country  to 
Join  In  celebrating  Oregon's  100th  birthday. 

But  despite  ail  these  extensive  plans  ti:e 
principal  attraction  to  vIMtors  still  will  be 
Oregon's  plethora  of  magnificent  scenery. 
Ilie  trade  fair  and  the  rodeos  and  even  the 
rose  festival  will  be  long  forgotten  when  tie 
rock  ramparu  of  the  Columbia  River  GorRC. 
the  stately  white  spire  of  Mount  Jeffer.M.n 
and  the  timbered  headlands  of  the  Oregon 
seacoEt  continue  to  be  rich  and  vivid  In 
countless  memories. 


The  Late  Ralph  H.  Moyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

OF     MIN'NtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1959 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  death  of  Ralph  H.  Moyer  marks 
the  passing  of  a  real  pioneer  in  several 
of  the  farm  programs  which  have  been  so 
important  to  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  almost 
26  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Deputy  Director.  Performance  Division. 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Ralph  Moyer  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  corn-hog  program  and 
a  dedicated  public  sei-vant  who  virtually 
lived  for  his  work.  Later  he  became 
just  as  dedicated  to  the  advance  of  aerial 
photography  in  measuring  farm  acre- 
ages. His  pioneering  e/Iorls  in  this  field 
resulted  in  a  considerable  saving  in  time 
and  monev  with  the  development  of 
photographic  measurement  rather  than 
manual  mea.surement  in  the  field. 

When  he  began  his  work  in  the  experi- 
mental stages  of  aerial  photography,  it 
was  in  use  in  relatively  few  counties.  It 
has  now  become  established  as  an  accu- 
rate and  economical  method  of  measure- 
ment and  about  95  percent  of  all  crop- 
land in  this  country  has  been  photo- 
graphed. 

The  clerk  of  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, r.nd  Welfare  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Robert  Mover,  is  a  worthy  son  of  this  dis- 
tinRUishcd  public  sei-vant.  To  him.  and 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 


Small  Business  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    rLORlDA 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.1959 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  small  business  tax 
reform  bill  which  is  identical  to  the 
small  busine.ss  bill  introduced  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Small 
Burliness  Committee. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  responsibility 
of  providing  the  means  by  which  our 
.Mnall  business  institutions  may  grow  and 
expand  on  a  .sound  constructive  basis. 
The  bill  would  provide  additional  reform 
and  revl.sions  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  a.-^sist  small 
b'jsines.ses.  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
cncoimteied  in  their  efforts  to  grow,  ex- 
pand, and  modernize.  Small  business 
repiescnts  the  broadeit  base  of  our  en- 
tire economy  and  we  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  small  and  new  bu.sine.sses 
and  enact  a  tax  policy  which  encourages 
freedom  of  entry  into  business.  The  tax 
system  should  be  designed  to  stimulate 
incentive  and  provide  growth  but  not 
penalize  either  lartc  or  small  firms. 
This  is  necessary  to  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Unless  we  provide  for  the  growth  of 
.sniqll  and  medium  sized  businesses  we 
shall  inevitably  l>e  confronted  with  a 
greater  merger  and  business  failure 
problem  than  v.e  have  now. 

In  brief  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
to  provide  for  expansion,  growth,  and 
modernization,  to  permit  individuals  and 
partnerships  filing  income  tax  returns 
for  small  and  independent  businesses  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  commerce  to  have  elec- 
tion to  be  taxed  as  a  corporation,  to 
provide  a  normal  tax  rate  cf  20  percent 


for  taxable  years  after  Jime  30.  1959,  to 
provide  family-sized  farmers  and  others 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  an 
exeijiption  for  the  improvement,  mod- 
ernization, and  renewal  of  buildings,  and 
to  provide  s.mall  and  independent  busi- 
ness an  exemption  for  good  will  in  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  estate. 
I  think  that  this  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  Nation  and  should 
b?  enacted  into  law  witiiout  delay. 


Reton'.nsndation  oi  Coaiey  Co!n!r»itiee  for 
More  Eifective  Spectrum  Management 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  0?vZN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'FS 
Mondiiy.  ?Icy  11,  1959 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27,  1959.  there  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Tclecommmiication.  ccmmonly  known  as 
the  Ccoley  Committee  after  its  Chair- 
man, Victor  E.  Gooley.  In  addition  to 
Chairman  Cooley,  the  Committee  con- 
sisted of  the  following  individuals:  W. 
Freston  Corderma'n.  major  general,  U.S. 
Army,  retired;  Frank  G.  Kear;  Irvin 
Stewart:  William  G.  Thompson. 

The  Cooley  Committee  submitted  its 
report  and  recommendations  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1958.  and  its  recommendations 
included  a  draft  bill  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  of  a  throe  member  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  Board  to  as- 
sist the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities  with  resard  to  telecom- 
munications and  radio  spectrum  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  today  the 
draft  bill  recommended  by  the  Cooley 
Committee  so  that  that  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered by  our  committee  together  with 
other  proposals  previously  introduced  re- 
lating to  spectrimi  studies  and  spectrum 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  permit  all  in- 
terested persons  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  study  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ccoley  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  the  report  of  that 
Committee: 
REroitT  OF  Spectal  Advisory  Committee  on 

TrLECOMMUNICATION    DECEMBER    29,    1958 

lettol  of  transmittal 

December  29,  1938. 
Hon.  Leo  A.  Hoech,     "  " 

Director. 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoech:  We  have  the  honor  of 
sending  to  you  for  transmittal  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Telecommu- 
nication as  called  for  by  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 4,  1958,  creating  the  Committee  and 
setting  forth  its  mission. 

Since  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee which  you  convened  on  November  18, 
we  have  reviewed  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures  currently  in  force 
dealing  with  day-to-day  matters  relating  to 
tMecommunications  management  within  the 


executive  branch  and  the  growing  demands 
for  frequency  assignments  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  nongovernment  applicants.  We 
have  also  considered  the  broad  overall  meth- 
ods of  allocation  of  the  radio  spectrum  and 
the  assignment  of  radio  frequencies  as  well 
as  the  availability  of  desired  frequencies. 
The  results  of  our  considerations  are  em- 
bodied in  our  report  which  you  requested 
be  coiTipleted  and  in  your  hands  prior  to 
January  1.  1959. 

The  Committee  Is  unanimous  to  recom- 
mending to  ycu  the  conclusions  reached  in 
its  report. 

Rsipectfully  submitted. 

W.  Preston  Cowerman. 
Major  General.  U.S.  Army  (Retired). 

Frank  G  Kear. 

Irvin  .Stewart. 

William  G.  Thompson. 

"VlCTOa  E.  COOLET. 

Chairman. 
iNrnocucTioN 

The  telecommunication  systems  of  the 
United  States  are  cssealial  to  the  national 
security,  to  the  Enfety  of  life  and  property, 
t-j  international  relations,  and  to  the  busi- 
ness, social,  educational,  and  political  hfe 
of  the  country.  As  such  they  are  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  valuable  assets  in  peace  and 
provide  vital  and  essential  support  in  the 
prosecution  of  war. 

The  President  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  telecommunications  declared  in  his 
Ictier  to  Speaker  Rayburn  dated  July  28,  1958, 
that  "changing  technology  along  with  chang- 
ing needs  in  Government  and  nongovern- 
ment areas  present  problems  in  the  tele- 
communication field  which  require  search- 
ing examination.  The  situation  is  becoming 
no  less  complicated  by  prospective  develop- 
ments in  satellites  and  space  vehicles  as 
well  as  defense  weapons  systems.  Thus  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field  would   be  desirable." 

The  concern  felt  by  the  85th  Congres  was 
indicated  by  the  Senate's  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1C6  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  utilization  of  the 
radio  and  television  frequencies.  Tliis  reso- 
lution was  approved  with  amendments  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote 
in  the  House. 

Industry's  concern  was  evidenced  mere 
than  a  year  ago  and  reaffirmed  this  year 
through  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Electronic  Indubtries  Association  calling  for 
a  study  of  the  spectrum.  Nongovernment 
users  of  the  spectrum,  for  example  the 
broadcasters,  have  indicated  a  need  for  addi- 
tional channels  In  certain  frequency  ranges 
not-now  available. 

While  landline  and  submarine  cable  fa- 
cilities are  capable  of  expansion  almost  with- 
out limit,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  radio 
spectrum.  There  is  only  one  such  spectrum, 
the  usable  band  of  which  extends  In  the 
present  state  of  the  art  to  about  30.000  mega- 
cycles— a  frequency  of  about  30  billion  cycles 
per  second.  This  figure  may  give  the  im- 
pression of  an  Inexhaustible  supply,  but  un- 
forluaately  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  are 
not  equally  usable.  D.fferent  parts  have 
different  characteristics,  many  being  very 
useful  while  others  hp.ve  little  or  no  current 
applicat'on.  In  consequence,  requests  for 
frequencies  having  the  most  favorable  char- 
acteristics are  of  sufllclent  volume  often  to 
cause  an  excess  of  demand  over  supply. 

The  Importance  of  efflrlent  use  of  the 
spectrum  Is  emphasized  from  a  national  se- 
curity standpoint  by  the  expanding  need  of 
radio  channels  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Not  cnly  hove  all  branches  of  the 
military  become  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  spectrum  use  for  communications,  but 
the  engineering  design  of  space  vehicles  and 
many  of  our  most  modern  weapons  makes 
the  use  of  redo  clir.niicls  e.-scr.tlal  to  thelp 
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operation  nnd  direction.  AUo  urgtnt  U  th« 
tiirrtuMPd  netd  of  frtqiiinclaa  for  modem 
Rirplutic  operutlon.  nnd  other  Importnnt 
MTvice*  lira  equnlly  dernHndlnv. 

The  demand  fur  radio  rrequenclea  hna  been 
frowlng  atendlly  alnce  the  early  lUUU'a,  At 
the  time  of  the  Berlin  Radio  Conference  in 
11)00  the  uiable  radio  apeotrum  comprUed 
about  AOO  klluoyolea  of  apaoe,  Currently 
neurly  40  million  kllooyclea  of  apnre,  or  ubmit 
l')UOO  timea  Ha  much,  U  nlloonird  In  the 
United  Mtntee,  of  which  Hbout  IB  million 
kllocyi'lea  la  uaed  ao  Intenalvely  that  it  haa 
bfc'ome  dimnilt  to  NiillHiy  new  rtrnilrnnmiU* 
the  iiu'reoae  alnce  the  beninitinK  *•'  Wuiid 
Witr  II  I*  nbnut  two«hundred*ro|(l  und  ulnce 
(he  Korettti  nclloii  heinti  U  nhottt  roiirfnUi, 
Thtia  It  la  vital  to  the  welfare  itnd  Hei'iiiliy 
of  the  eoMiitry  that  the  radio  apectrum  be 
ffflclently  and  effectively  uaed, 

With  the  foreRoinii  In  mind,  nnd  bein« 
nware  of  hia  reapoiiMlhtlltleii  hi  ihlH  ili<UI, 
lite  Diiector  of  the Otflm  ttt  rivll  nnd  DrriiiHe 
M"L)ili^.ntlon,  on  behalf  of  the  PrPRUlent, 
rrmti'ti  ilin  >»i»eriiii  AdvUory  rummHlec  on 
Tflernmmmiiratlon  t/i  review  the  role  nt 
the  Ft'dpral  OoNernmenl  in  the  inMnimpiiiPut 
(If  telecommuiilnilloita.  The  tent  of  the  Dl> 
rertor'a  letter  la  attached  na  appendix  A 

In  view  of  the  atudy  flven  the  NUbj(<rt  in 
rttcent  year*,  the  reauitu  of  which  are  nvnIN 
able,  the  rommlttee  felt  It  wna  not  necfN* 
aary  to  hold  heaMnK*  to  determine  the  ex- 
Uterice,  nature,  nnd  acope  of  the  problem 
KMlHiied  to  It,  A  review  of  pnat  HtMdiea  In 
light  of  the  rxirrrnt  altuiUlon  wna  tinder< 
titken  Thn  dUctiNalun  nnd  reoommendntlone 
^hlch  follow  are  baaed  on  thla  review. 

OUR  CUnarNT   MRCMANiaM 

The  Government  of  the  United  Htnt<>a  hna 
from  time  to  time  eRtnbllihed  anenrlea  to 
drill  on  n  continuing  biiila  with  vnrluua  aa« 
pecta  nf  telecommunication  mannR(<ment 
which  Inrludea  riullo.  inndllne.  and  aubma« 
rlne  cablea,  Aa  the  uae  nf  tetecommiinlca- 
tlona  hna  grown,  with  the  CInvernment  Itaelf 
a  mnjor  uaer.  exUtlnH  Oovernmrnt  mechii- 
niama  hnve  required  nnd  will  continue  to 
require   ndjimtmrnt   iiiut   atrenttthentrt;. 

Tlie  Communlcntlona  Act  nf  1D34.  na 
amended,  givea  to  the  President  the  reiponaU 
blllty  for  nanlnnlng  radio  frequenclrn  to  the 
Federnl  Oovernmrnt  oKenclea.  and  to  the 
Federal  Communlcntlona  Commlaslon  the  re- 
Btx>n*lbllUy  for  naaltcnlng  frequenclea  to  com- 
mercial and  private  unera,  Including  Htnte 
nnd  locnl  government*.  Thus  the  Inw  earnb- 
llehea  a  dual  rnntrol  over  n  aingle  nntlonnl  re- 
anurre.  AddlttoniiJIy.  the  act  venta  In  the 
rreaUlent  wnrtlme  nuthorlty  over  nil  tele- 
communlcntlona. 

The  neceaaliy  for  n  mechnnlam  to  super- 
vine  nnd  administer  the  Oovernmunt's  needs 
and  \ia«u  of  telecomniunlcntlons  wna  stressed 
by  the  report  of  the  President's  Commuulcn- 
tloDs  Policy  Brmrd  In  lOtl.* 

T)ie  mechanism  which  was  subsequently 
established  on  n  minimal  basis  coiislsleu  of  n 
Telecommunications  Atlvlnor  to  the  President 
nnd  n  small  profaaalonal  staff .  letter  reor- 
iranixntlon  resulted  In  u  downgrndlng  of  the 
office.  This  Importnnt  work  la  now  nsslicned 
to  a  numerically  Inadcqviate  atafT— about  111 
people-  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy 
Aislstiint  Director  for  Telecommunlcntlona 
who  reiwrts  to  the  Director  of  the  OfTloe  of 
Civil  nnd  Defense  Moblllzntlon  throviKh  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Resources  nnd  Pro- 
duction. Thus  It  has  no  established  sotirce 
of  high-level  direction  from  executives 
knowlcclpenble    In    te'ecommuntcntlons. 

AasUilng  the  Deputy  Assistant  Ulrec  tor  for 
Telecommunlcntlons  la  the  Interdepartment 
Rndlo  Advlaory  Committee  (IRAC),  a  com- 
mittee of  Federal  agency  experta  which  af- 
forda  technical  guidance  In  the  aasignment 
of  rndlo  frequencies  to  Government  aKmclea. 


■  Telecommuulcatlona- 
Frogrcaa. 


-A      Program      (or 


This  committee  reporta  to  the  Director  o( 
OCDM  through  the  Deputy  Asalatnnt  Director 
for  Telecommunlcntlons.  The  IRAC  la 
prlmnrlly  a  group  of  coequal  uaera  and  aa 
auoh  la  not  an  npproprlnto  uroup  to  act,  nor 
doea  It  net,  aa  n  pollcyninking  or  nuthoritu* 
tlve  body. 

The  Federal  Communlcatuma  Commission 
which  aucceeded  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission In  10U4  regulnlrs  nonuovernment 
teieoummunlcatlona,  uuiudlng  the  hssikii- 
ment  of  rndlo  rrequenries,  with  n  stnff  of 
about  1,000  people  AdmiiilsterlnK  life  woik 
of  the  CummlNsioii  are  srseii  ConuniAMlonvrs 
wliU'h  itivi*  It  N  cotiilmiliiK  souri'e  of  innh- 
level  direction. 

Theae  varioiia  aeitmiMlM  torin  our  natli'iinl 
regulatory  and  (•ontrol  ntechanlNni  uf  lelr* 
I'ommunlcniioita. 

rnNanir.NATioNM  i  rAniNti  ro  a  rnNci cniom 

Ad  liifori'ed  In  tli«<  liili'urMii'inrv  parngrni'li 
of  this  report,  the  basic  problem  Miviiig  rise 
Ui  the  it|ipoliilinr<nl  ot  this  loinmlltee  Is  (he 
fart  (bat  In  rerlnin  parts  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum the  deinunU  (or  fie'iuenries  has  become 
grrnter  than  Hie  huppiy.  and  the  further  lari 
that  the  trriid  in  vohitne  of  npplirntiona, 
both  iio\eriimrnt  nnd  iioniiovrniment.  (or 
(requencles  in  spfciili-  bxinu  iii<ll(Mt«e  that 
the  situation  will  grow  proitreiDihrly  worsr. 

Althotigh  It  has  been  po»slble  t4i  date 
through  piecemeal  compromise  on  the  ntlo- 
cntions  nnd  nssiunments  of  radir)  frequen- 
cies ui  antlify  most  requests  In  a  workable 
manner,  it  Is  plainly  of  ureat  Importance  t^i 
our  nntioiiMl  «erurlty  and  welfare  that  the 
mechnnlsm  of  allntttiiK  and  nsRlKning  fre- 
quencies, pat'tlciilarly  In  the  Clovernment 
field,  be  reviewed  ntid  strengthened  to  the 
end  of  aiavirlng  the  mont  e(Tectlve  use  of  a 
scarce  but  es^rntial  nutioiial  renonrre. 

A  consideration  disquieting  to  many  Is 
the  fnct,  na  mrntioned  enrllcr,  that  the  law 
establishes  n  dunl  control  over  the  radio 
frequency  spectrum,  the  President  hnvlnjc  re- 
sponsibility for  Government  use  nnd  the  Fed- 
ernl Communlcntlons  Commission  for  non- 
government uae.  Thus  there  la  no  indi- 
vidual, nitency.  or  board  Invested  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  efTectlve  use  of  the 
radio  fipectrum  ns  n  whole. 

In  reviewing  the  structxire  as  it  has  evolved 
the  Committee  wna  continuously  struck  by 
the  absence  of  ndequate  provision  for  high- 
level  consideration  on  the  G.ivernment  side 
of  a  variety  of  matters  of  vital  national  im- 
portnnce  In  the  uren  of  telecomm\inlcutlons. 
The  Federal  Communlcntlons  Commission 
provides  n  vehicle  for  ndetniate  consld««rn- 
tlon  In  the  nonKovcrnment  area.  In  sharp 
contrust.  ua  Indicated  earlier,  decisions  In 
the  area  of  Government  use  or  of  conflict  be- 
tween Government  nnd  noiiRovrrnment  use, 
are  often  ntudo  by  compiomlsoa  at  tl>e  op- 
erational level  by  stnff  members,  who  thouKh 
competent  In  their  fields,  do  not  necessar- 
ily have  the  total  picture  of  national  Inter- 
eat.  There  la  also  an-  unfortunate  absence 
at  present  of  anyone  In  the  executive 
branch  with  ndequate  knowledva,  experi- 
ence, and  stnturo  to  net  (or  the  President  In 
these  mntters  and  there  Is  not  nvnllable 
therein  an  orgsnlautlon  ndeqtinte  to  nccumu- 
Inte  the  Informntion  nnd  experience  upon 
which  to  base  sound  action. 

CONCLOBIOK 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  any 
awceping  change  In  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  telecommunications  by  the  Govern- 
ment, nnd  In  the  leKlslatlon  therefor, 
should  be  considered  only  after  extensive 
study  nnd  the  development  of  n  well- 
thought-out  course  of  action.  The  commit- 
tee doea  feel,  however,  that  In  advance  of 
Buch  a  Btudy,  ceruin  Immediate  ateps  can 
and  ahould  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  execu- 
tive branch  side  of  tclecommunlcatlona 
management. 

It  has  been  suggeBted  thnt  addltlonnl 
powera  In  this  area  might  be  given  to  the 


Federal  Communlcntlons  Commlsalon.  To 
give  Btich  powers  to  the  fcc  would  present 
a  number  of  dimcultles.  That  body  is  fully 
occupied  with  lu  regulatory  and  assignment 
functions  In  the  nongovernment  field  The 
duties  needing  attention,  including  the  al- 
li>rat|on  of  (requencirs  to  Cluvernmenl  ngen- 
cles.  call  for  n  dlfTrrent  ty|>e  of  operntlon 
than  Is  ri(|Uired  in  nn  ngency  concerned  with 
the  regulatory  problems  of  nongovernmental 
tisers  It  wotild  also  serm  Innpproprlnie  to 
give  the  KCf  the  pow^r  to  net  In  matters  nf* 
feoting  the  executive  ngenclee  nr  responBl* 
inllties  relatliiK  closely  ti  nnlional  defense  or 
loieigii  affairs  These  are  aims  of  decisl'in 
which  bel'ing  to  lhi<  IMesldeut  aitd  should 
he  his  pi'rrotp.tivr  I  i  delegale,  BscnuBe  o| 
ih^te  roifidKiittioM't  the  rommlttee  believes 
that  these  lir'Kid  dtscrottonnry  fuiirlinns  ran 
best  Ite  dlsrharged  and  the  atretigihenlng 
best  be  at'ooiiiplished  through  rreathm  u(  a 
board  within  Hie  exmullve  offfMi  of  the 
President  lo  act  (or  and  be  nnswefahle  Ut  the 
Preshleiit  In  the  catrylng  out  of  hla  res|H>u* 
Mlblluies  under  ih«>  (  iiiniituiilcnlloiis  Art 

The  type  of  res|Minsibility  which  la  ront«m- 
pl.tted  should,  we  feel,  be  vested  In  a  tmKKi 
of  three  rnihrr  thnn  In  n  single  Indlviduni 
A  wisely  roiistlltited  Ixiard  rnli  bring  a  vari- 
ety of  rK|>erlri)cr  nnd  ixilnio  of  view  t4i  the 
problems  with  which  the  United  Htatee  la 
confronted  In  the  area  of  telecommunica- 
tions, nnd  we  believe  that  the  desirable  dl- 
verklty  of  viewpoinu  cnti  be  achieved  with 
three  properly  selected  Individuals, 

The  new  B<>iird  v^c*uld  necessarily  be  privy 
to  the  plans  of  all  awencles  It  serves,  f^r  Ixith 
present  nnd  ftiture  usr,  under  an  assurance 
of  cumplrte  security  for  all  Information 
which  It  receives.  Its  decisions  would  hnve 
u  t>ear.ng  upon  war  plans  and  upon  the  pro- 
ductltjn  of  vnst  quantltlea  of  civilian  and 
military  equiimient.  It  would  Introduce  a 
|H>sl)lve  planning  factor  Into  decisions 
which  are  now  lirinit  inade  on  the  basis  of 
liiKufTlclrnt  Informntion  as  to  present  plaiiB 
nnd  probable  future  developmenta,  aclentlflc 
aitd  otherwise 

The  Bonrd  should  undertake  studies  of 
the  kind  nnd  intensi'y  of  use  of  current- 
ly assigned  frequencies;  ncquulnt  Itself  with 
the  present  sute  of  both  military  and  civil- 
ian operations  nnd  resrarch  which  mny  have 
n  bearing  upon  the  future  demand  for  fre- 
quencies; prepare  itself  to  BuggeBt  arena  In 
which  additional  resenrch  miRht  be  under- 
taken m  the  lljrht  of  proh,'»ble  future  require- 
ments, both  civilinn  nnd  military:  review  the 
miernntional  telpcnnmuiiUcntlonB  situation 
with  a  view  u>  strenuihenlng  our  Interna- 
tlonfil  posture;  and  keep  continually  under 
examination  the  entire  neld  of  telecommuni- 
cations In  order  to  advise  the  President  ot 
any  actions  which  it  thinks  he  should  take  to 
advance  the  public  interest 

The  tyi)e  of  orKiiiit',itl()n  we  hnve  In  mind 
would  have  the  following  <  hnract«rlst|rs: 

1.  It  would  be  CkUiblirhed  by  Congress  at 
the  request  of  thp  President, 

a.  It  would  be  established  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  at  a  level  to  give 
It  direct  access  to  ttte  Prenldent  and  U)  the 
heads  of  Government  agencies  using  tele- 
cnmmunlctttlons. 

3,  It  would  hnve  iU  own  sUfT  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  nssure  b«)th  the  objectivity 
of  the  Information  \i|xjn  which  It  acts  nnd 
the  unblnsed  chnrncter  of  recommendations 
baoed  upon  thnt  information. 

4.  It  would  have  the  nuthorlty  to  require 
any  Co\ernmeni  agency  t«>  produce  any  in- 
formntion within  IU  neld  of  Interest  and 
to  provide  any  assistance  which  It  believes 
necessary  to  n  proper  decision. 

i.  It  would  hnve  continuity  to  facllltat* 
the. development  of  lonr-range  policies. 

a.  It  would  be  an  npency  with  no  responaU 
blllty  for  the  operntlon  of  any  telecommuni- 
cations. 

7.  It  would  not  disturb  the  prMtnt  fune- 
tlons  of  the  Federnl  Communications  Com- 
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mission.  Including  thnt  of  determining 
which  applicants  shall  receive  nsstgnmenta 
within  bands  set  aside  for  nongovernmentnl 
use. 

MRAItrRRa   RBrnMMKNPRD 

ilrrorrimrrufufloM  In  minmaiy 

It  Is  reoonunended  that  a  Board  l>e  estab- 
lished through  legialMtiun  requested  by  the 
President  In  order  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  meuna  uf  discharging  his  re»|Min- 
sibllltlea  In  cimnrctlon  with  national  tele- 
I'ominunU'nilon  resuurres,  including  the 
Ctoverninent's  tiae  of  the  radio  lieipiency 
sjiectrum 

A  dritft   1)111  deitigned   to  a i   the 

foregoing  rrconiMieiidatioii  by  I'  ,iin|  a 

National  Telecoinmnnlrallons  Hoard  Is  at- 
tached us  AplteiidiK  M 

A  draft  Kkecutive  order  designed  to  ustab- 
llsh  moblliMaiioii  pinnning  r'<s(HinNibiliii'>M 
for  the  Uonrd  Is  also  attached  ns  App*'li'll*l 
O 

MrseUMHMtWr      or      a      NAIIuNAI.      TtltlOM- 
MfNK'AIIONa  NOASli 

There  should  be  established  in  the  fxeru- 
tlve  OfDce  o|  the  Presld"nt  a  Nntlonnl  lele* 
rohimiinlcallons  lluhrd  which  leporis  di- 
rectly to  the  President  The  Itoard  should 
roiistsi  of  three  members  to  be  ap|>o|nted  by 
the  Pinsldent,  by  and  wllh  the  ndvWe  and 
riitiseiit  of  the  (tenate.  The  (Mialrman 
should  be  designated  by  the  President, 
Doiird  niembors  should  receive  compensatifju 
In  iccordance  wllh  prevailing  scales  .n  com- 
parable (lovernment  bodies.  The  Inierde- 
ptutment  Radio  Advls4iry  Committee  (IRAC) 
should  report  to  and  aaslst  the  Board  In  the 
peiformnnce  of  the  Bonrd's  (unctions  ns 
the  Hoard  may  direct 

Fwnrflows  o/ f/ie  0oard 

The  Board  should  assist  und  advise  the 
rrcsldent  In  the  dlscharue  of  his  responslblll- 
tlei.  as  President  of  U>e  Unliod  Mtates  In  con- 
nection with  US.  telecommunUntlun  re- 
sources to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
national  security  nnd  welfare,  nnd  should 
act  for  him  In  the  discharge  of  his  res|X)nsl- 
bllltles  arising  from  the  Communlcntlons 
Act  of  1034.  as  amended,  for  management  of 
the  Federal  Government's  use  of  the  radio 
fre<|uency  spectrum  in  such  n  way  na  to  pro- 
vide the  optimum  accommodation  of  present 
and  foreseen  future  needs  of  national  secu- 
rity, snfety  of  life  nnd  prnjierty,  Internatlonnl 
relntlnns,  and  the  economic,  social,  educa- 
tlonnl.  and  political  life  of  the  Nation  and 
the  general  welfare  of  Its  people. 

The  Board  should  formulate  telecom- 
munication policies,  pinns.  progrnms.  and 
standards  designed  to  assure  efficient  tele- 
conununlcatlon  manaKement  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  with 
due  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  sound 
aiui  healthy  c/>mmerclnt  telecommunication 
snrt  irvs  both  domestic  and  overseas.  The 
llonrd  should  coordinate  the  formulation  of 
U  H  ixjiicles  nnd  positions  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  Interna- 
tional negotiation  and  should  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  becreury  of  BtnU  In  the  projection 
Internationally  of  U.8.  telecommunlcutlon 
policies  and  positions.  The  Board  should 
provide  policy  guidance  for  and  direct  the 
implemenutlon  of  U.8.  InUrnaUonal  tele- 
communication treaty  obligations  by  the 
seviiral  afendes  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  Board  should  carry  out  such  policy 
maklnf ,  planning,  and  executive  functions  as 
hre  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities  arising  from  section 
•M  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1034.  m 
MMnded,  for  the  Msignment  of  radio  fre- 
quencies to  Government  ststlons  or  ciMses 
of  stations.  The  Board  should  formulate 
pollotoa,  crltarla,  engineering  sundards,  and 
procedures  for  the  allocation  and  aasignment 
of  radio  frequencies  to  the  several  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 


and  for  the  tise  thereof.  Tlie  Bonrd  should 
maintain  or  cause  to  be  maintained  suitable 
records  of  nsnlgnment  of  frequencies  to  G'ov- 
ertunent  users  nnd  the  publlcntlon  of  lists  of 
Government  frequency  usslgnments  as  up- 
proprinie. 

Tlio  Uonrd  should,  ns  a  speelnl  duty,  re- 
view the  luit  tonal  table  of  rndlo  freqviency 
allocNtlons  being  employed  by  Federal  Oov- 
etnment  nnd  non*Federnl  (lovernment  users. 
This  review  shotild  be  iindertnken  In  con- 
atiltaiion  with  the  Federal  C'ninmunlcntlons 
Ooinmihsion  to  the  end  that  a  determination 
toe  made  as  lo  whether  the  current  division 
of  indio  spedrum  sMves  the  nntlonnl  In- 
t4«ie"«  to  nil  appropriate  deuree  'Ihe  Bonrd 
should  make  a  report  nf  riiidingH  to  the 
Prssideiii  for  irnnsiiiisioion  to  Congress,  The 
rejiort  should  rontnlii.  In  addition  W)  the 
findings  resulting  from  Hie  review  and  the 
coinmeiiis  of  the  FCC  theiPiii,  such  recom- 
tiiPiidiitioiis  ns  inny  be  t'oiisideren  deslrnhte 
nnd  nppllciible,    The  report  shniiid  be  made 

at  the  I'KrIlesi  dats  ronslMriM  with  the  task 
to  be  p'rl'irnied  but  no  tntct  than  g  years 
from  Ihe  nppointment  nnd  qunllflcnllon  ot 
the  Board  inembeis 

'ihe  Hoard  should  malntnin  mhtinulni  re- 
view of  the  ttntlonni  table  o(  radio  frequeii'  y 
nllocntloiiN,  c<x<rdinnting  with  the  Federnl 
Coinmtinicatiuns  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  an  appropriate  division  of 
spectrtim  space  between  the  Federnl  Oov- 
ernmrnt nnd  non-FedernI  (lovernment  tisers, 
The  llonrd  should  formulate,  nnd  coordinate 
with  the  FC(/\  the  development  of  long- 
range  ptnns  for  future  use  of  the  radio 
spectrum  resource.  The  Hoard  should  en- 
cournge  the  operntlonnl  nppllcntlon  of  new 
techniques.  Improved  equipment  nnd  meth- 
ods to  promote  a  more  aftectlve  use  of  the 
radio  spectrum  nnd  to  conserve  radio  fre- 
quencies. 

The  Board  should,  as  a  further  special  duty 
(ll  study  the  role  of  the  Federnl  Govern- 
ment In  the  management  of  U.S.  telecom- 
munications; (2)  study  the  administrative 
orgnnlZAtlons  for  discharging  the  Oovcrn- 
mcnt's  rckponslbllitles  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  division  of  responsibility  inider 
the  Communications  Act  of  1034,  as 
amended,  nnd  tlie  terms  uf  the  proposed 
bill:  and  (3)  not  Inter  than  2  years  of  the 
nppointment  and  qualification  of  the  Board 
members,  report  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  the  Board's  recom- 
mendatloiu  on  what  changes.  If  any,  should 
be  made  in  the  existing  administrative  or- 
ganization. 

The  Board  should  carry  out  such  other 
duties  nnd  responsibilities  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  President  from  time  to  time. 

The  Bonrd  should  establish  and  maintain 
llniMm  ns  required  with  depnrtments  nnd 
agencleii  of  the  Federnl  Government  and  the 
telecommunication  Industry,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  brondcnstlng,  electronic, 
nnd  communication  services,  with  psrtlculnr 
reference  to  research  nnd  development  and 
new  manufacturing  techniques  nnd  capabili- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  Improving  telecom- 
munlcntlon  services,  the  conservation  of  the 
spectnim,  nnd  for  Increnslng  productivity  of 
ths  total  resource.  The  Bonrd  should  en- 
cotirage  research  and  studies  In  those  arena 
where  the  need  exists. 

The  Bonrd  should.  In  the  formulntlon  and 
promulgation  of  policies,  plans,  progrnms, 
criteria,  standards,  and  procedures  of  na- 
tional Import,  consult  as  appropriate  with 
the  Federal  Government  agencies, 

MobilUation  planning  retponalbility 
The  Board  should  alao: 

1.  Formulate  national  telecommunication 
pollolN,  plans,  and  programs  designed  to  as- 
sure maximum  security  to  the  United  States 
in  time  of  national  emergency  with  a  mini- 
mum interference  to  continuing  nongovern- 
mental requirement*; 

2.  Formulate  plans  for  the  adaptation  of 
nondefense  telecommunication  aervlces  and 


facilities  to  the  requirements  of  defense  In  • 
natlotial  emergency  or  war; 

a.  Direct  and  coordinate  the  development 
by  the  nevernl  euencles  of  the  executive 
brnnch  of  ngency  plans,  programs,  and  ac- 
tions dealgiied  to  carry  out  approved  na- 
tional plans,  programs,  and  actions  In  an 
emergency; 

4,  Formulate  plana  nnd  dirertlvea  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ouiuroi  o(  teleoominuiilcntioua 
lu  a  national  emeigcitcy; 

A,  Formulate  plans  (or  the  Conversion  of 
defviiite  teleiiomniunieaMon  Mnvioes  and  fa- 
cilities Ml  longer  required  (or  dc(ense  pur- 
P'ltrs  afier  an  emergotit  y  to  iho  pui  puses  of 
rrronsiriK'llon,  rehabiinatlun  and  pt>a<e 

In  order  to  avoid  dtipliesiioM  witinn  |e.rii« 
tntioti  roncctrning  the  moh|iii«atlon  plnniiM  i 
function  Vkhirh  Is  nheariy  a  iegistaied  re- 
spr.hslbilliy  of  tbr  f)mro  of  Civil  and  De- 
(•"iise  Mol;lli.  ,i    appMln  prefrialile  t(t 

esctude  this  i  •  <  ,,  rrum  tb«  iraf  t  btll  nuU 
iii'ovlde,  III  Die  (utin  uf  an  Kkeruuve  order. 
for  Presidential  drtegaltun  uf  this  planiung 
responsibility, 

Amkndix  a 

BxkrtmvR  Omrg  or  itir  ParsTti^NT, 
Orrtcf  nr  ("ivii  swo 

DKrttNSR  MoRlt.tKATKiN, 

Wa»Hinttoft,  DC,  Notembrr  4.  I9H. 
Mr.  Vutor  t.  Cooley:  Muf.  Orn.  W.  ^futon 
Corderman.    V.g.    Army,    rrtirrd;    Dr, 
mnk  0,  Knr:  Dr.  Irvln  itcwtrt!  Mr, 
WtlHam  O,   ThnmpKom 

On  behalf  of  President  Blsenhower,  I  write 
Ui  Invit*  you  to  serve  ns  members  of  a  tem- 
pornry  Bfjeclal  Advisory  Committee  on  Tele- 
communication to  the  President  and  me. 
This  committee  is  created  to  review  the  role 
of  tlie  Federal  Government  In  the  manage- 
ment of  telecommunication  and,  bnsed  on 
such  review,  to  make  recommendations  to 
me  which  I  may  submit  to  ths  President,  on 
actions  essential  to  Improve  the  allocation, 
management,  and  control  of  radio  and  televl- 
alon  frequencies  for  Government  and  non- 
government use.  It  is  thought  the  admin- 
l.^trnilon  should  be  In  a  position  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  thnt  a  Commission 
be  appointed  to  advance  speclflc  recom- 
mendations m  this  vital  field.  Other  person's 
Invited  today  to  be  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  as  listed  on  the  attachment  to  this 
letter. 

Our  economy  and  national  defense  today 
are  highly  dependent  upon  the  amooth  func- 
tioning of  our  national  telecommunication 
services.  The  rapidly  chnnglni  technology 
nnd  chnnglng  needs  In  Government  and  non- 
government nreas  are  presenting  Incrsaslngly 
difficult  problems  In  telecommunication 
management.  The  situation  Is  becoming  no 
less  complicated  by  developments  In  satel- 
lites nnd  space  vehicles  as  well  as  defense 
weapons  systems. 

It  would  be  genuinely  appreciated  If  you 
will  accept  this  Inviution  and  attend  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Novem- 
ber Ig  and  10,  10S8,  al  10  a.m.  on  November 
18,  In  my  office,  room  100,  Executive  Office 
Building,  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  It  is  my  opinion  this 
assignment  will  not  be  too  arduutu  or  re- 
quire you  to  be  away  from  your  normal  re- 
sponsibilities an  undus  amount  of  time. 

Bemuse  early  action  In  the  field  Is  needed, 
it  Is  my  hope  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
complete  tt,s  assignment  and  hsve  its  recom- 
msndatlons  In  my  hands  prior  to  January 
1,  10S0. 

In  the  execution  of  your  mission,  you  will 
receive  the  full  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilisa- 
tion and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned. 

You  will  be  compensated  for  services  ren- 
dered as  a  member  of  this  Committee  as 
indicated  on  the  attached  transmltul  sheet. 

Your  willingness  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  knowledge  and  experience  by  accepting 
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thU  ImporUnt  Mtlgnmant  will  b«  ot  great 
KMlatance  In  our  effort  to  solve  the  many 
important  problem*  In  our  communloatlon 
•ervlcea  which  U  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  a.  HocaH. 

Appcndix  B 
H.R.  7057 
A  bill  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
menns  to  discharge  satisfactorily  hlx  re* 
sponslbilltles  In  connection  with  national 
telecommunication  resources  including  the 
Government's  use  of  the  radio  frequency 
spectrum 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "thut  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Telecom- 
munications Act  of  1959". 

NATIONAL   TELECOMMUNICATIONS    BOARD 

Sec.  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
National  Telecommunications  Board,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board",  which 
shall  report  directly  to  the  President.  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,500  per  annum.  The  other  two 
Board  members  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.  All  ac- 
tions of  the  Board  except  those  relating  to 
Internal  administrative  matters  shall  be  by 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  internal  administrative  direction  of 
the  Board  and  Its  staff. 

FUNCTIONS  or  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Board  shall  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  President  In  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  President  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  United  States  t.ele- 
communlcatlon  resources  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  national  security  and  wel- 
fare and  shall  act  for  him  In  the  dlsch.irge  of 
his  responsibilities  arising  from  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Governmenfs  use  of 
the  radio  frequency  spectrum  In  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  the  optimum  accommodation 
of  present  and  foreseen  future  needs  of  na- 
tional security,  safety  of  life  and  property. 
International  relations,  and  the  economic, 
social,  educational,  and  political  life  of  the 
Nation  and  the  general  welfare  of  its  people. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  formulate  telecommu- 
nication policies,  plans,  programs,  and  stand- 
ards designed  to  assure  efficient  telecommu- 
nication management  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  due  regard 
for  the  maintenance  of  sound  and  healthy 
commercial  telecommunication  services  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  The  Board  shall  co- 
ordinate the  formulation  of  United  States 
policies  and  positions  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  for  International 
negotiation  and  shall  assist  and  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  projection  Interna- 
tionally of  United  States  telecommunication 
policies  and  positions.  The  Board  shall  pro- 
vide policy  guidance  for  and  direct  the  im- 
plementation of  United  States  internation- 
al telecommunication  treaty  obligations  by 
the  several  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  carry  out  such  policy- 
making, planning,  and  executive  functions 
as  are  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibilities  arising  from  section 
305  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  for  the  assignment  of  nidio  fre- 
quencies to  Government  stations  or  classes 
of  stations.  The  Board  shall  formulate  poli- 
cies, criteria,  engineering  standards,  and 
procedures  for  the  allocation  and  assign- 
ment   of    radio    frequencies    to    the    several 


afencles  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov* 
ernment  and  for  the  use  thereof.  The  Board 
■hall  maintain  or  cause  to  be  maintained 
•ultable  records  of  aulgnment  of  frequencies 
to  Government  users  and  the  publication  of 
lists  of  Government  frequency  assignments 
M  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Board  shall,  as  a  special  duty,  re> 
view  the  national  table  of  radio  frequency  al- 
locations being  employed  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Federal  Government  users. 
ThU  review  shall  be  done  In  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  the  end  that  a  determination  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  current  division  of  radio 
spectrum  serves  the  national  Interest  to  an 
appropriate  degree.  The  Board  shall  malce  a 
report  of  findings  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  findings  resulting 
from  the  review  and  the  comments  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  there- 
on, such  recommendations  as  may  be  consid- 
ered desirable  and  applicable.  The  report  is 
to  be  made  at  the  earliest  date  consistent 
with  the  task  to  be  performed  but  no  later 
than  2  years  from  the  appointment  and  qual- 
ification of  the  Board  members. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  maintain  continu- 
ing review  of  the  national  table  of  radio  fre- 
quency allocations,  coordinating  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  an  appropriate  divi- 
sion of  spectrum  space  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  non-Federal  Government 
users.  The  Board  shall  formulate,  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  development  of  long-range 
plans  for  future  use  of  the  radio  spectrvim 
resource.  The  Board  shall  encourage  the 
operational  application  of  new  techniques, 
improved  equipment,  and  methods  to  pro- 
mote a  more  effective  use  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum and  to  conserve  radio  frequencies. 

(f)  The  Board  shall,  as  a  further  special 
duty,  ( 1 )  study  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  management  of  United  States 
telecommunications:  (2)  study  the  adminis- 
trative organizations  for  discharging  the  Gov- 
ernmenfs responsibilities  with  particular 
reference  to  the  division  of  responsibility 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  and  the  terms  of  this  Act;  and  (3) 
not  later  than  two  years  of  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  the  Board  members, 
report  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  the  Board's  recommendations 
on  what  changes.  If  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  existing  administrative  organization 

(g)  The  Board  shall  carry  out  such  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  President  from  time  to  time. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain liaison  as  required  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  telecommunications  Industry,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  broadcasting,  elec- 
tronic, and  communication  services,  with 
particular  reference  to  research  and  develop- 
ment and  new  manufacturing  techniques 
and  capabilities,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing telecommunication  services,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  spectrum,  and  for  Increasing 
productivity  of  the  total  resource.  The 
Board  shall  encourage  research  and  studies 
In  those  areas  where  the  need  exists. 

(i)  The  Board  shall,  in  the  formulation 
and  promulgation  of  policies,  plans,  pro- 
grams, criteria,  standards,  and  procedures 
of  national  Import,  consult  as  appropriate 
with  the  Federal  Government  agencies. 

(J)  The  Board  Is  also  authorized:  (1) 
subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  to  select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  employees,  at- 
torneys, and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
to  define  their  authority  and  duties;  (2)  to 
appoint  such  advisory  committees  as  shall  be 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
and  advice  to  the  Board  In  performance  of 


Its  functions  hereunder  and  to  obtain  Mrv> 
ices  as  authorlxed  by  section  IS  of  the  Act  of 
August  a,  1946  (5  U.B.C.  SA(a) ),  «t  rate*  not 
to  exceed  1100  per  diem  for  individuals;  and 
(3)  to  place  In  grades  10,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  estubllAhed  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  poeltions  which  shall  be  additional 
to  the  number  authorlxed  by  aecUon  506  of 
that  Act. 

ORGANIZATION   OT  NATIONAL  TCLS> 
COMMUNICATIONS    BOAaO 

Sec.  3.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term:  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  one  at  the  end 
of  six  years.  Two  members  shall  constitute 
a  quoriun  of  the  Board.  Each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Stc.  4.  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmission  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  March  of  each  year  to 
the  Congress,  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  Board  for  the  previous  calendar  year  and 
making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

TRANSf-CR    or    RECORDS.     PROPERTY,    PERSONNEL, 
AND   rUNDS 

Sec.  5.  The  records,  property,  personnel 
and  funds  used,  held,  employed,  available,  or 
to  be  made  available,  in  connection  with  the 
functions  vested  In  the  Director  of  the  OfUce 
of  Civil  and  Dcfen.se  Mobilization  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10460  of  June  16.  1953.  and  Exec- 
utive Order  10705  of  April  17.  1957.  shall  be 
transferred,  consonant  with  law  to  the  Board. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AprrNDtx  C 
Executive  Order  CoNrxRRUfo  Upon  the  Na- 
tional   Telecommunications    Board    the 
RESPONsiBiLrrT  roR  Mobilization  Planning 
TO  Control  and  Regulate  National  Tele- 
communications IN  AN   EMEXGENCT 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Including  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,   <50  U.SC.  App.  2061. 
et.   seq.),    and   as   President   of   the   United' 
States    and    Commander    in    Chief    of    the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is  here- 
by ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  National  Telecommunica- 
tions Board  which  Is  responsible  for  assist- 
ing and  advising  me  pursuant  to  my  respon- 
sibilities for  the  management  of  U.S.  tele- 
communications, shall  assume  the  additional 
responsibilities  for  mobilization  planning  to 
control  and  regulate  national  telecommuni- 
cations in  an  emergency.  These  responsi- 
bilities shall  include  but  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to  the  following  tasks: 

(a)  The  Board  shall  formulate  national 
telecommunication  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  assure  maximum  security 
to  the  United  States  in  time  of  national 
emergency  with  a  minimum  of  interference 
to  continuing  nongovernmental  require- 
ments. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  formulate  plans  for 
the  adaption  of  nondefense  telecommunica- 
tion services  and  facilities  to  the  require- 
ments of  defense  In  a  national  emergencv  or 
war. 
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(c)  The  Board  shall  direct  and  coordinate 
the  development  by  the  several  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  agency  plans,  pro- 
grnmi,  and  actions  designed  to  carry  out 
approved  national  plans,  programs,  and  ac- 
tions In  an  emergency. 

(d|  The  Board  shall  formulate  plans  and 
directives  for  an  emergency  telecommunica- 
tions BKency  to  direct  the  control  and  pri- 
ority of  use  of  U.S.  telecommunications  in  a 
national  emergency. 

(ei  Tlio  Board  shall  formulate  plans  fo* 
the  conversion  of  defense  telecommunication 
services  and  facilities  no  longer  requited  for 
defense  purposes  to  the  purpoe>s  of  recon- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  peace. 

Stc.  2.  The  Board,  In  the  process  of  carry- 
ing out  the  foregoing  rei'ponslbllitics,  will 
consult  with  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies and  commercial  enterprises  as  necessary 
to  produce  effective  planning  at  the  national 
level  in  order  that  Individual  rgency  plans 
may  l>ecome  Integral  parts  of  the  whole. 
It  will  form  such  committees  and  boards 
a-s  are  neces.sary  to  assist  and  advise  It  In 
discharging  these  additional  responsibilities. 

SEC.  3.  The  mobilization  plans  developed 
by  the  Board  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
policy  direction  and  program  guidance  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


Appendix  D 
State  or  the  Union  Message 
Chitnglng  technology,  along  with  changing 
needs  In  Government  and  nongovernment 
areas,  presents  serious  problems  that  require 
searctilng  examination  In  the  field  of  tele- 
communications, particularly  as  respects  ad- 
ministration and  use  of  the  radio  spectrum. 
These  problems  affect  both  the  national  secu- 
rity and  the  Industrial  and  social  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  present  Government  mech- 
anism Is  not  adequate  to  meet  the.se  prob- 
lems. To  correct  this  situation  I  will  send 
to  the  Cangress  a  bill  requesting  that  a  Na- 
tional TeleL-ommunlcations  Board  consisting 
of  three  members  be  established  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  whose  primary 
mLssiCfn  win  be  to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ities imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  In  connection  with 
national  telecommunications  resources,  in- 
cluding management  of  the  Government's 
use  of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum,  and  of 
all  telecommunications  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. 


Israel  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11. 1959 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years 
have  passed  since  the  State  of  Israel  was 
declared  independent  in  1948.  In  that 
short  period  of  time  Israel  has  evolved 
from  an  infant  state  barely  able  to  sur- 
vive into  a  strong  and  capable  country. 
Its  growth  can  be  described  only  as 
phenomenal. 

Opening  its  doors  to  the  Jews  of  the 
world  Israel  has  absorbed  more  than  1 
million  immigrants  and  has  thus  trebled 
its  population.  The  country's  agricul- 
tural production  has  doubled  and  65  per- 
cent of  Israel's  food  needs  are  now  met  by 
its  own  farmers.  The  arable  land  has 
been  increased  by  well  over  half  a  million 


acres  and  the  near-miracle  of  trans- 
forming the  arid  Negev  desert  into  green 
farmland  contlnuei. 

But  Israel  Is  not  solely  an  agricultural 
nation.  Actually  It  is  the  most  indus- 
trialized country  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
general,  the  country  has  progressed  so 
remarkably  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  mo.st  of  its  people  is  on  a  level  with 
many  West  Europtun  countries.  In  fact, 
given  n  breakthrough  in  any  one  of  the 
scientific  fields  presently  being  explored 
in  the  country — atomic  energy,  desallnl- 
zatlon  of  sea  water,  and  the  harnessing  of 
solar  energy — Israel  could  speedily  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  most  techno- 
logically advanced  countries. 

Self-improvement  alone,  however,  has 
not  satisfied  Israel.  For  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  African  and  Asia  countries, 
notably  Ghana  and  Burma.  Many  new 
African  and  Asian  nations  have  found  in 
Israel  a  state  capable  of  extending  assist- 
ance, entering  into  trade,  and  providing 
capital  and  technicians  without  encoun- 
tering the  danger  of  economic  domina- 
tion or  military  commitment.  Also,  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  Israel  and  its  visible 
accomplishments  provide  an  attractive 
example  for  the  Afro-Asians.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  them.  Israel's 
democratic  system,  rather  than  that  of 
the  Communists,  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

On  this,  Israel's  11th  Independence 
Day,  therefore,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  congratulate  its  citizens  and  wish  them 
all  peace,  prosperity,  and  continuing 
progress  in  tlie  coming  years. 


U.S.  Public  Health  AcHvities  in 
Underdeveloped  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  1959 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  progress  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  is 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  debilitat- 
ing diseases.  Each  year  such  diseases 
take  a  staggering  toll  in  human  lives 
and  wasted  energy. 

A  malaria  epidemic  in  Ethiopia  alone 
last  year  is  estimated  to  have  caused 
50,000  to  60.000  deaths  in  a  2V2-nionth 
period.  All  areas  of  the  country  up  to 
an  elevation  of  6,800  feet  were  affected, 
and  millions  of  people  involved. 

Trypanosomiasis  —  African  sleeping 
sickness — a  disease  which  attacks  both 
man  and  Iiis  dc»nestic  animals,  has  been 
described  as  the  single  most  important 
bottleneck  in  the  development  of  much 
of  the  African  continent.  Almost 
equally  pervasive  Is  schistosomiasis — 
bilharzia  —  the  debilitating  disease 
transmitted  by  snails  that  live  in  irri- 
gation canals  and  estimated  to  affect 
more  than   100  million  people  in  the 


Near  East,  South  America,  Africa,  and 
elsewhere. 

Another  common  disease  in  many 
newly  developing  countries  is  tubercu- 
losis, which  annually  kills  himdreds  of 
thousands.  Most  frequently  found  in 
young  and  middle-aged  adults,  its  victim 
is  often  the  family  wage  earner  or  the 
mother  who  cares  for  the  children.  Its 
effect  on  a  coiin try's  economic  produc- 
tive capacity  is  enormous. 

Diarrheal  diseases  in  various  forms 
account  for  one  out  of  every  four  hu- 
man deaths  that  occur  each  year.  While 
some  occur  frequently  in  epidemic  form, 
most  represent  a  constant,  day-to-day 
threat  of  illness  and  death.  Simple 
cleanliness  through  good  bodily  hygiene 
is  the  key  to  prevention  of  these  infec- 
tions, but  inadequate  and  Impure  water 
supplies  in  many  of  the  less  developed 
areas  makes  improvement  diflflcult. 

Mention  should  be  made,  too,  of  tra- 
choma, an  eye  disease  rarely  found  in 
the  United  States,  but  common  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  An  estimated 
3  million  persons  have  been  blinded  by 
it  and  other  infectious  eye  diseases  in 
the  Middle  East  alone. 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  dis- 
eases that  the  underdeveloped  areas 
must  cope  with,  invariably  with  inade- 
quate doctors,  nurses,  hospital  facilities, 
and  medical  equipment.  In  one  such 
country,  with  a  population  over  8  mil- 
lion, there  are  less  than  80  practicing 
physicians  and  only  600  hospital  beds. 
In  another.  70  percent  of  all  babies  are 
deUvered  by  midwives  who  do  not  know 
or  practice  basic  hygiene.  In  still  an- 
other, one  province  with  over  1  million 
inhabitants  does  not  have  a  single  phy- 
sician. 

The  United  States  is  actively  engaged 
in  extensive  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs  of  public  health  improvement 
with  other  goverrmients.  Since  the  first 
joint  program  of  the  present  type  was 
laimched  in  Ecuador  in  March  1942, 
technical  cooperation  in  this  field  has 
gi-owTi  progressively. 

Our  bilateral  health  assistance  pro- 
grams center  primarily  on  training  of 
health  personnel,  organization  of  serv- 
ices and  programs,  and  planning  for  bet- 
ter health.  SuppUes  and  equipment  are 
significant  contributions  in  special  proj- 
ects such  as  the  worldwide  malaria  erad- 
ication cami>aign. 

The  response  to  these  projects  has 
been  enthusiastic,  with  local  sources 
contributing  substantially  more  ^han  is 
^«pent  by  the  United  States  on  joint  pro- 
grams. Host  governments  art  being 
stimulated  to  increase  the  total  health 
activities  of  their  own  countries,  with 
a  consequent  improvement  in  the  na- 
tional health. 

Some  insight  into  oiu-  health  programs 
in  action  overseas  may  be  gained  by  an 
examination  of  representative  programs 
in  three  cotmtries — India,  Ethiopia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  India,  where  malariologists  have 
calculated  nearly  half  the  free  world's 
total  population  exposed  to  malaria 
exists,  real  progress  it  being  made.  The 
eradication  program  is  under  direction  of 
the  Indian  Ministry  of  Health,  and  the 
United  States  thiough  ICA  is  supplying 
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the  foreign  exchange  needed  for  Import- 
ed insecticides  and  other  commodities. 
During  fiscal  year  1959,  260  million  peo- 
ple will  be  protected  and  it  Is  expected 
that  this  will  be  increased  to  360  million 
In  fiscal  year  1960. 

A  study  reported  in  the  Indian  Journal 
of  Malariology  estimates  the  return  on 
malaria  control  measures  to  be  about  50 
to  1  in  increased  production,  as  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  DDT  sprayin?  op- 
erations. Malaria  control  in  the  state  of 
Uttar  Pradsch  has  permitted  the  recla- 
mation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  formerly  idle,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  vitally 
needed  wheat.  Estimates  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  indicate  that  the 
national  Income  of  India  could  be  aug- 
mented by  $500  million  annually  thiough 
malaria  eradication. 

Ethiopia  is  currently  in  the  communi- 
cable disease  era.  Statistics  available 
from  Government  haspitals  Indicate  that 
probably  70  percent  of  the  population 
suffers  from  some  form  of  intestinal 
parasites;  25  percent  to  35  percent  of 
the  population  is  at  risk  from  malaria; 
30  percent  of  the  population  suffers  from 
veneral  disease;  possible  3  percent  have 
active  pulmonary  tuberculosis:  some 
areas  have  a  6  percent  to  a  7  percent 
Incidence  of  leprosy;  trachoma  and  other 
eye  infections  may  affect  as  many  as 
60  percent  in  selected  regions;  and 
typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and  pneumonia 
take  a  tremendous  annual  toll  during 
the  cold,  raw,  rainy  season.  Poor  nu- 
trition plays  a  significant  role  leading 
to  deaths  resulting  from  many  infec- 
tions which  would  otherwise  not  prove 
fatal. 

There  are  currently  only  five  Ethio- 
pian nationals  who  are  doctors  of  medi- 
cine. The  bulk  of  professional  medical 
attention  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  160 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities.  All 
of  the  Ethiopian  physicians  and  half  of 
the  foreign  physicians  are  concentrated 
In  Addis  Ababa,  leaving  but  one  doctor 
for  each  400,000  persons  in  areas  outside 
of  Addis. 

There  are  currently  4  schools  of 
nursing  in  the  Empire,  but.  since  the 
graduation  of  the  first  class  in  1953, 
only  90  to  100  nurses  have  completed 
their  schooling  and  are  practicing. 

In  1953,  a  project  agreement  was 
signed  by  ICA  with  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment In  conjunction  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Col- 
lege and  Training  Center  at  Gondar, 
Ethiopia.  This  institution  was  designed 
for  and  Is  training  Ethiopians  to 
staff  local  health  departments.  Health 
ofHcers  take  a  3-year  course,  com- 
munity nurses  a  2-year  course,  and 
sanitarians,  a  1-year  course.  On 
August  23,  1957.  20  health  oflflcers,  15 
community  nurses  and  12  sanitarians 
were  graduated  as  the  first  class  from 
this  institution.  These  graduates  then 
served  a  year's  internship  In  the 
province  In  which  the  college  is  located 
and  under  direct  supervision  of  the  proj- 
ect   staff.    After    August    1958,    these 


graduates  were  assigned  to  local  health 
services  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
August  of  1958,  a  second  class  composed 
of  29  health  officers,  13  community 
nurses,  and  19  sanitarians  was  gradu- 
ated. Thus  by  August  1958,  this  insti- 
tution had  educated  108  well-qualified 
health  workers  trained  specifically  to  at- 
tack the  major  health  problems  of  the 
country.  A  small  corps  of  laboratory 
technicians  is  also  being  trained  In  this 
institution  and  12  will  finish  their  course 
In  August  of  1959. 

In  1954  a  contract  was  signed  with  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  under  which 
the  university  accepted  people  from 
Latin  America  for  training  in  public 
health.  All  public  health  classes  are 
held  in  Spanish.  Training  in  spoken 
English  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Puerto  Rico  provides  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  American  democ- 
racy and  know-how  operating  within  a 
Spanish  culture.  That  this  combina- 
tion can  be  successful  is  readily  evident 
to  the  visitor  from  Latin  America  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  contract  has  been  a  real  success. 
Each  year  since  1954,  25  to  30  ICA  spon- 
sored trainees  have  been  given  profes- 
sional training.  Equally  important, 
many  trainees  each  year  have  been 
trained  for  other  agencies  such  as  WHO 
and  PASB  at  their  expense,  and  the 
Ministries  of  Health  of  Latin  America 
have  used  Puerto  Rico  for  training  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  solution  of  major  health 
problems  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  is 
an  important  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Our  participation  in 
public  health  assistance  programs  is  a 
natural  expression  of  the  American  tra- 
dition of  extending  a  helping  hand  to  our 
fellow  man,  and  as  such  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 


Address  by  Hon.  Fred  Seaton,  the  Secrc- 
tary  of  the  Interior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

or    NEBmASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11. 1959 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  made  a  remarkable 
address  to  the  student  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  I  believe  his  remarks 
should  be  spread  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Members  of  this  House. 

The  address  follows: 
AooKxss  BT  Secketakt  or  THz  iNTmioR  Fred 
A.     Seaton     Befobz    the    Univessitt    or 
Hawaii,   Honolulu,   Hawah,   Mat  7,    1950 
This  convocation  of  your  own  great  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  is  for  me  a  bappy  occasion. 
Among  other  reaaons,  It  marks  the  second 
time  within  a  year  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  speak  to  a  university  In  a  Territory  oX  the 
United  States  Just  before  the  achievement 
of  long-sought  statehood. 


When  the  50th  star  is  finally  affixed  to  the 
American  fiag.  what  a  glorious  day  It  will 
be  for  Hawaii,  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
free  world. 

I  am  one  of  thoae  who  believe  whole- 
heartedly In  your  eagem«M  and  ability  to 
shoulder  your  new  responsibilities  which 
necessarily  accompany  the  blessings  of  state- 
hood. I  am  confident  you  will  use  your 
new  opportunities  vigorously  and  wisely. 
Toward  that  end  It  behooves  mm  all  to  abide 
by  Woodrow  Wilson's  admonition  "that  we 
are  not  put  Into  this  world  to  sit  still  and 
know:  we  are  put  Into  It  to  act" — to  act  as 
best  we  can  In  the  service  of  our  community, 
our  State,  our  Nation,  and  the  entire  family 
of  man. 

In  order  so  to  act,  we  must  think  and 
plan  long  years  ahead.  We  must  consider, 
for  example,  the  decade  1965  to  1976 — years 
when  we  may  be  confronting  at  least  two 
major  challenges. 

For  one  thing.  Russian  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  hopes  to  realize  his  boast  that. 
at  some  point  In  those  years,  his  country 
will  sweep  ahead  of  ours — and  of  all  others — 
In  economic  production. 

Per^onnlly.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  notHae  the  world's  foremost  economic 
producer  lnl970.  Nonetheless,  Its  output 
may  well  MSk  to  60  percent  of  ours,  ns 
against  about  40  percent  now.  Unavoidably, 
of  course,  that  rl.se  In  Soviet  productivity 
will  Increase  the  Soviet  Union's  capacity,  as 
It  chooses,  either  to  Improve  the  meager 
living  of  Its  people  or  further  to  -endanger 
the  free  world  by  way  of  aggression. 

For  a  second  thing,  assuming  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. It  may  well  rule  by  the  year  1975  over 
894  million  Chinese  on  the  mainland,  a 
number  nearly  equal  to  the  then  combined 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  multiplied  by  two. 

True,  without  an  enormous  Industrial 
growth.  Communist  China  will  remain,  as 
today,  a  truculent  but  relatively  feeble  mon- 
ster. But  as  the  regime  there  holds  to  Its 
belligerent  ways,  every  increase  in  Ita  In- 
dustrialization, though  accomplished  at  ter- 
rible cost  In  human  life  and  pain.  Increases 
Its  power  to  threaten  other  nations.  As  to 
that.  I  suspect  that  no  matter  what  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin  say  publicly,  even  now  they 
ponder  the  fact  "other  nations"  might  well 
someday  Include  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  Reds  will 
not  have  succeeded  In  Industrializing  China 
enough  by  1975  to  tempt  them  to  risk  the 
madness  of  a  major  war.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  expect  that  they,  along  with  the  Soviets, 
will  continue  to  thrust  outward,  using  every 
subversive  device  Imaginable  to  probe  for 
weaknesses  In  the  armor  of  the  free  world. 
The  Impact  of  these  expansionist  tactics 
will  likely  materially  Influence  your  adult 
lives  and  the  lives  of  all  citizens  of  the 
free  world. 

Faced  with  these  tactics.  It  seems  obvious 
we  have  but  three  alternatives.  The  first 
two  are  unthinkable:  (l)  declare  war,  (2) 
surrender.  Only  the  third  Is  possible  for 
a  Nation  which  is  sane  and  brave  and  free: 
compete  with  vigor,  be  strong  mlUtarlly. 
and  always  remain  ready  to  negotiate  wisely 
and  sincerely  for  peace  with  honor. 

Here  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  make 
certain  the  free  world  economy  continues  to 
swell  Its  mighty  torrent  of  production.  That 
means  many  things.  One  Is  we  have  no 
realistic  choice  other  than  to  maintain  our 
worldwide  poUcy  of  mutual  aecurlty.  An- 
other is  that  we  mutt  ever  strive  toward  re« 
moving  aU  artificial  obetaclee  to  trade,  ex- 
cept those  which  must  remain  because  of  a 
clear  and  overriding  national  Interest. 

The  doing  of  these  things  not  only  helps 
counter  the  expansionism  of  the  Soviet  Un- 


ion and  Red  China;  even  more  importantly, 
It  recognizes  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations which  Is  taking  place  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  We  must 
continue  our  help  to  the  people  In  these 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  better 
-homes,  better  sanitation,  better  food,  bet- 
ter   education    and — above   all — liberty. 

In  this  struggle  of  others  for  a  better 
life,  our  own  great  Nation  certainly  has 
been  the  champion,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. The  United  States  of  America  has 
not  been  the  represser,  nor  will  It  ever  be. 
In  truth,  by  heritage  and  conviction,  you 
and  I  believe  profoundly  In  the  right  of  any 
people  freely  to  choose  the  economic  system 
by  which  they  hope  to  better  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  You  and  I  also  believe  some- 
thing else:  any  nation  which  still  has  a 
freedom  of  choice  should  mark  well  the  fact 
that  no  matter  what  economic  system  It 
may  choose,  there  can  be  no  production 
statistics  which  would  Justify  the  surrender 
of  Its  mind  and  will  to  Communist  rule. 

The  specters  of  many  once-free  nations 
cry  out  from  the  grave  of  human  rights. 
They  are  eloquent  witnesses  to  the  tragic 
truth  that  tlie . greatest  mistake  of  all  is  to 
follow  the  Communist  pattern. 

Too  many  have  dLscovcred  too  late  that  In 
the  world  of  the  Communist  will,  the  false 
dawn  of  economic  promise  Inevitably  dark- 
ens Into  the  black  and  terror-filled  midnight 
of  political  captivity  and  degradation  of 
humanity. 

There  Is — and  always  there  will  be — an 
easy  way  to  slavery.  To  the  gaining  or  the 
keeping  of  liberty,  there  Is  no  easy  way. 

The  easy  way  to  slavery  may  take  various 
forim..  It  may  be  the  way  of  outright  mili- 
tary conquest  and  submission.  It  may  be 
the  way  of  begullement  and  subversion.  It 
may  be  the  way  of  sloth,  disinterest,  or  In- 
ternal weakness,  or  It  may  be  a  mixture  of 
all.  Whatever  the  way,  the  end  result  is 
the  same. 

It  Is  an  ironical  fact  of  history  that  Just  1 
day  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  the  Dalai 
Lama  began  his  filght  from  Tibet  to  India. 
Here,  In  Hawaii,  American  citizens  of  Asian 
extraction  In  Hawaii  were  gaining  new  politi- 
cal rights  through  the  peaceful  processes  of 
legislative  action  In  a  Republic.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  of  Tibet  were  being  forcibly 
deprived  of  even  the  small  measure  of  self- 
goverrunent  which  the  Chinese  Communists 
had  previously  guaranteed  to  them. 

Contrasted  with  Hawaii's  fulfillment  of 
her  dreams,  the  Tibetan  nightmare  of  mur- 
der and  torture  should  be  a  historic  reminder 
to  every  free  nation  of  these  three  things: 

First,  of  Chinese  Communist  perfidy,  spe- 
cifically their  breaking  of  a  1951  agreement 
that  the  Tibetans  should  have  full  autonomy 
and  the  right  to  pursue  without  Interference 
their  religion  and  customs; 

Second,  of  the  Communists'  Iron-flsted 
brutality  toward  all  who  stand  In  their  way; 
and 

Third,  of  the  fact  that,  when  freedom  has 
such  implacable  foes.  It  must  have  even 
more  unshakable  friends  If  It  Is  to  con- 
tinue alive  in  the  world.  Those  who  are  free 
must  band  together,  stay  together  and  work 
together,  with  courage,  understanding,  and 
constancy — If  they  are  to  remain  free. 

In  th->  Par  East,  as  in  the  world,  American 
policy  Is  based  on  the  recognition  of  these 
three  facts. 

You  will  recall  that  last  fall  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  threatening  to  take  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  and  then  Taiwan,  and  finally 
to  force  the  United  States  out  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific. 

In  the  face  of  this  threat,  and  it  was  a  dire 
one,  certain  people  looked  only  at  the  Inune- 
dlate  problem  and  either  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  think  ahead.  Having  fallen  into 
that  error,  they  then  tried  to  repeddle  an  old 


Idea  In  the  guise  of  something  new.  "Re- 
treat." they  said,  "Let  the  Communists  have 
those  little  Islands.  How  would  Americans 
feel."  they  cried,  "If  Communist  forces  were 
In  possession  of  our  Staten  Island,  lying  off- 
shore from  New  York?" 

Fortunately,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  long  experienced  In  the  wiles  of  the 
Reds,  stood  firm,  and  the  American  people 
supported  him  in  his  wise  decision.  The  re- 
sult you  know.  The  Communists  did  not  take 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  to  say  nothing  of  Taiwan. 

Another  Idea,  abroad  for  a  long  time  but 
currently  redressed  as  something  new,  Is  the 
recognition  of  Red  China.  To  do  so  would 
reverse  the  U.S.  policy  established  In  1950 
and  supix>rted  ever  since  by  the  leaders  of 
both  political  parties. 

What  would  recognition  of  Red  China 
mean?  Among  other  things  it  would  likely 
mean  the  free  world's  eventual  loss  of  Tai- 
wan, the  extinction  of  6CX).000  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist troops,  and  the  breaking  of  our 
Island  chain  of  defenses  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, who  publicly  proclaim  their  hatred 
of  the  United  States  and' respect  only  mili- 
tary might,  such  recognition  would  be  a  clear 
victory  for  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  free 
countries  throughout  the  Far  East — coun- 
tries looking  to  us  for  help  in  stopping  any 
Communist  crossing  of  their  borders — such 
recognition  would  be  considered  both  retreat 
and  defeat  for  the  free  world. 

Our  refusjsl  to  recognize  Red  China  serves 
both  a  moral  and  a  practical  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly, neither  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans, 
the  Vietnamese,  the  Filipinos  nor  other  free 
peoples  could  look  with  equanimity  at  the 
prospect  of  an  Asia  dominated  by  Red  China 
and  her  ally.  Soviet  Russia. 

All  our  valued  friends  have  vividly  im- 
planted in  their  minds  the  current  lessons  of 
Tibet. 

They  remember  Red  China's  confiscation  of 
foreign  property  In  1949. 

They  remember  its  repeated  violation  of 
the  armistice  agreements  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
china. 

They  remember  its  communes  and  forced 
labor. 

They  remember  Its  liquidation  of  18  million 
Chinese  people  In  9  years — a  nimiber  equal  to 
nearly  30  times  the  population  of  Hawaii. 

Such  memories  help  to  explain  why,  as  we 
steadfastly  adhere  to  our  China  pwllcy,  Amer- 
ica does  not  stand  alone. 

Such  memories  help  to  explain  why,  in 
1954.  a  number  of  free  nations  In  the  Far 
Eiast  Joined  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— determined  to  draw  the  line  on 
Communist  aggression  in  their  part  of  the 
world. 

Basic  to  the  immediate  features  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  our  fundamental  belief  in 
two  convicltlons  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson:  "Nothing  is  unchangeable 
but  Inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  man" 
and  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostUity  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

We  need  constantly  to  remind  not  only 
ourselves  but  all  other  peoples  as  well  that 
we  of  America  stand  proudly,  today  and  for- 
ever, for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  freedom 
of  the  mind. 

We  should  make  clear,  for  example,  that  It 
Is  the  Red  Chinese  regime,  not  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  refused  to  allow  Ameri- 
can reporting  out  of  the  China  mainland. 
Today  there  are  30  American  correspondents 
representing  30  news-gathering  organizations 
whose  passports  are  valid  for  travel  there. 
For  nearly  2  years  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  refused  to  all  them  entry,  Just  as  they 
have  reftised  to  permit  any  Chinese  news- 
paperman to  visit  this  country. 

Such  Intransigence  on  the  part  of  the 
Commimists  is  a  bar  to  one  people's  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  another. 


A  second  hindrance  Is  the  Communists' 
clever  and  diabolical  propaganda,  endlessly 
distorting  the  truth. 

And  for  ourselves,  there  are  difllculties  in 
the  fact  that  we  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  per- 
force must  span  not  only  distance  but  also 
differences — differences  of  race,  of  religion, 
and  of  culture.  Here,  the  new  State  of 
Hawaii  can  have  Its  golden  hour.  That  Is  so 
because  ycu  are  particularly  fitted  to  tutor 
your  fellow  Americans  In  understanding  and 
solving  the  problems. 

Already  you  have  shown  much  evidence  of 
your  will  and  your  capability  In  this  respect. 
Hawaiian  achievements  In  social  research,  in 
the  instruction  of  Asian  students  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  of  American  students 
going  to  the  Far  East,  and  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  philosophers  from  East  and  West — 
these  are  a  splendid  beginning. 

It  Is  my  prediction  you  will  expand  such 
rewarding  activities  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  that  respect  I  should  like  to  see  the 
University  of  Hawaii  iiecome  an  ever  more 
thriving  laboratory  with  professors  and  stu- 
dents constantly  seeking  new  ways  to  Inter- 
pret our  history,  our  culture,  and  our  foreign 
policy  into  terms  which  Asian  people  plainly 
can  understand. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  see — and  I  ex- 
pect to  see — ^the  State  of  Hawaii,  facing  as  It 
does  toward  Asia,  become  an  ever  more  bril- 
liant showcase  of  American  freedoms  and 
American  economic  growth.  I  suggest  one 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  establish  here  a 
permanent  international  trade  and  culture 
center,  designed  to  serve  as  a  magnet  and 
clearing  house  for  buyers  and  sellers  of 
American  and  Pacific  area  merchandise. 

Perhaps  It  could  be  called  Pacific  House, 
both  because  of  its  location  In  your  beautiful 
islands,  and  because  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "pacific" — "making  or  tending  to  make 
peace."  Such  a  project,  I  submit,  could  well 
be  one  In  which  goverimient  and  private 
enterprise  could  Join. 

Further,  your  great  university  and  your 
State  will  always  be  a  living  demonstration 
of  a  key  fact  about  the  American  people: 
That  what  we  oppose,  even  beyond  commu- 
nism. Is  the  forcing  of  communism — or  any 
other  system — on   an  unwilling  population. 

We  can  be  pardonably  proud  of  the  incon- 
trovertible fact  of  history  that  In  this  cen- 
tury the  United  States  has  neither  sought 
nor  acquired  new  territory,  except  for  the 
peaceful  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from 
Denmark  in  1917.  Outside  ovir  traditional 
continental  limits  we  have  granted  freedom 
to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  repeat  that  you  of  Hawaii,  perhaps  more 
effectively  than  your  fellow  Americans,  can 
make  this  truth  abundantly  clear  through- 
out all  Asia. 

All  of  us  together,  must  keep  before  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  stark  contrast  be- 
tween the  Communists'  International  ex- 
hibit A — Hungary  and  Tibet — and  ours — 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

What  America  really  wants  for  the  world 
Is  a  new  age  in  International  relations,  an 
age  in  which  the  rule  of  force  and  fear  will 
give  way  to  the  rule  of  law — that  kind  of 
universal  law  of  which  a  kindly  and  brilliant 
Englishman,  Richard  Hooker,  said  more  than 
three  centuries  ago:  "Her  voice  [Is]  the  har- 
mony of  the  world :  AU  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power." 

Trusting  in  God,  let  us  each,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability,  help  usher  in  that  new  age. 
Let  us  each  do  oxir  part  In  keeping  America, 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  hoped  it  always  would 
be,  never  the  terror  but  forever  the  example 
of  the  world. 


ii.^ 
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Icrael  IndepcDJeBce  Day  Greetings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    N«W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1959 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence has  become  a  memorable  holi- 
day. 

It  is  observed  not  only  in  Israel  but 
throughout  the  world  by  friends  and 
sympathizers.  Since  the  rebirth  of  the 
State  of  Israel  by  the  attainment  of  its 
Independence,  Israeli  citizens  as  well  as 
Jews  everywhere  have  been  living  in  a 
new  age,  ideally  and  spiritually. 

Having  seen  their  2.000-year-old 
dream  come  true,  by  recreating  Israel  in 
their  ancient  homeland  as  an  image  of 
their  ancestral  kingdom,  and  seeing  It 
prosper,  and  register  impressive  ad- 
vances in  every  phase  of  their  national 
life,  on  May  13,  the  11th  anniversary  of 
Israel's  Independence,  they  all  Join 
hands  and  celebrate  that  event  in  due 
solemnity. 

For  nearly  2.000  year.s  Jewish  people 
were  practically  barred  from  what  had 
been  their  homeland.  Events  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  introduced 
startling  changes  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  historic  Palestine  was  no  ex- 
ception. That  part  of  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire  was  placed  under  British  man- 
date, and  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  work 
for  the  reestablishment  of  a  natlonnl 
home  there.  At  the  time  the  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine  was  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total.  By  1940,  they  con- 
stituted about  a  third,  or  about  450,000. 
At  the  time  the  new  state  was  set  up 
early  in  1948  the  Jews  were  numbered 
close  to  if  not  on  actual  majority  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  area  of  about 
6,000  square  miles.  Today  the  State  of 
I.sracl  boasts  of  more  than  1,800,000  In- 
habitants. 

Thus  in  11  years  the  small  State  of 
Israel  has  piovlded  homes  and  safe 
haven  for  more  than  1  million  homeless 
Jewish  refugees.  If  Israeli  leaders  and 
Zsrael's  cltlsens  had  accomplished  noth- 
Inf  el.te,  the  performance  of  this  daring 
and  dlfllcult  tusk  alone  entitles  them  to 
our  admiration.  But  they  have  dona 
more,  much  more  than  that.  They  have 
made  the  new  Israel  a  living  and  arow* 
Ing  entity  as  a  dynnmlo  and  democratic 
itata,  a  powirful  foroa  In  iho  Middle 
laat. 

What  In  more  Important  than  the 
mart  ouuntlng  of  numbers  of  people  Is 
Iha  faet  that  all  of  the  people  now  llvlnH 
thart,  Moslems,  Christians  and  Jews,  ara 
all  nrst  class  oltliana  with  aqual  rlahts, 
accorded  the  same  prlvllagN  and  lubjtct 
to  the  same  duties.  All  of  them  have 
the  rlRht  to  vote.  All  of  thtm  have  the 
right  to  hold  publio  office.  All  of  tham 
art  oovtrad  by  tha  aama  labor  laws,  re- 
ceiving the  aama  oompenaatlon  and  tha 
same  baneflta  for  the  same  work,  and 
nona  balng  rtqulred  to  do  mora  oneroua 
or  mora  menial  tasks  than  others.  Ivery 
child  must  ifcclvo  an  education  and  all 


but  the  parochial  schools  are  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Not  only  is  religious  freedom  an  ac- 
complished fact  but  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  religious  courts  is  preserved  by  law 
in  connection  with  matters  concerning 
the  marital  and  family  status.  The 
deep  religious  sentiments  of  all  of  the 
people  give  emphasis  to  their  universal 
desire  to  advance  the  divine  principle  of 
brotherhood  in  order  to  accomplish 
world  peace. 

For  all  of  these  superb  accomplish- 
ments we  salute  the  Slate  of  Lsrael  and 
all  its  people  and  wish  them  well  on 
this  anniversary  of  their  independence. 


The  Hishett  Tax:  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  QUIGLEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  It,  1959 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  was 
among  the  honored  guests  ot  the  second 
annual  dinner  sponsored  by  the  York 
County,  Pa.,  Democratic  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  last  Thursday,  Muy 
7,  1959,  at  York.  It  was  my  privilege 
not  only  to  be  among  the  honored  guests, 
but  It  was  also  my  great  prlvllese  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  distinguished  und  able 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hi;mphrey.  It 
was  an  address  that  I  commend  to  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  ConRrcs.s,  to  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties. 
The  address  follows : 

The  Hiciicsr  Tax:  l/NCMPLovMrNT 
(Ramitrk*  or  Senntor  Hi^bkht  H.  HuMPHKEr, 
Oemocrnt,  MtnnesotR.  York  County  Ocm- 
ocrstlc  commlttM  dltiner,  York,  P«.,  May 
7,  IBAB) 

Z  WHut  to  talk  about  n  lUbjtct  that  It  lup- 
poMd  to  b«  forbiddrn  to  politlclwn*:  tuxe«. 
Did  I  hear  a  groan  In  tht  bark  rowf 

Now  before  you  bugiu  liondlng  for  ths 
exlta,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  X  am  not  go- 
ing to  talk  about  the  uxea  that  you  pay 
to  your  county  or  your  Mtale  or  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  memory  o(  that  April  IS 
dssdllns  la,  no  doubt,  all  too  vivid  In  your 
minda  to  require  any  rerrMhlng  rrotn  me. 

But  there  are  other  kliute  of  tasei-taxea 
the  Repuhlicana  don't  Utik  about,  and  don't 
want  yuu  to  think  itbout, 
Ut  me  lell  you  whnt  I  meiuv 
Mere  In  York  (Jouniy,  r  am  tuld  thst  about 
1  out  H(  svery  lU  Job'neekera  !■  out  ut  work. 
Now  Z  i<oitNtUi>r  ihni  ii  inK  of  the  woret  kind, 
fur  It  ilopriVM  lite  people  of  thie  eounty  of 
titliiiiii  thoy  ouKltl  (ohnvs, 

It  deprivee  the  brtadwinner  of  nn  hnneat 
meniM  ur  •nrnlng  a  llvinf  for  himself  and  hU 
family. 

It  deprlvM  the  buelneMmen  of  nurohaalng 
power  that  !■  needed  to  knep  MHin  Ntreel 
proeptruue, 

It  deprives  York  County  of  badly  needed 
rtvenuee  to  help  conduct  the  pubiio'a  buel> 
neoe:  rondi  and  sohooli  and  teschsrs'  sal* 
ante  and  eewere  and  clean  itreeu. 

Yes.  unemploymenv-needless  unimplot- 
ment-U  a  terrlbit  tax  on  the  people  ofthls 
county,    It  la  «  ruulUh,  wuniefiil  imx. 


Pennsylvania  Is  paying  the  tax  of  unem- 
ployment, too.  I  am  told  that  almost  a  half 
million  PennBylvanlans  are  out  of  work. 

I  am  also  told  of  the  vigorous  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  Improve  the  economic  well-being 
of  this  State  by  your  fine  Governor.  Dave 
Lawrence.  I  know  he  will  do  everything — 
and  I  mean  everything — within  his  power 
to  reduce  unemployment  In  the  State. 

But  there  Is  only  so  much  a  Oovernor  can 
do.  For  unemployment  la  not  Just  a  State 
problem:  it  Is  a  national  problem. 

No  State  can  do  well  when  the  Nation  Is 
not  doing  Its  t>est. 

Unhappily,  this  particular  kind  of  tax — 
this  tax  of  unemployment — is  not  Jiut  being 
paid  by  the  people  of  York  County  or  Penn- 
sylvania. It  Is  being  paid  In  hundreds  of 
counties  across  the  nation.  It  Is  being  paid 
by  much  more  than  four  million  Americans. 
Now  I  hope  th.it  no  one  will  breathe  a 
word  of  what  I  have  Just  told  you  about  all 
this  unemployment.  I'm  afraid  I  have  Just 
divulged  one  of  offlclal  Washington's  best 
kept  secrets. 

You  know.  I  sometimes  get  the  impres»lun 
that  the  Republicans  honestly  believe  that 
it  they  Ignore  unemployment  long  enough, 
und  refuse  to  recognir.o  Its  existence,  that 
somehow,  by  some  miracle,  it  will  go  awuy. 
Every  month,  the  leaders  of  this  Republl- 
ran  administration  breathlessly  await  the 
latest  unemployment  Ogurea  to  b«  worked 
up  by  the  Labor  Department.  If  the  flgnres 
are  encourngUig.  they  release  them  a  little 
earlier  than  usual — but  not  before  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Serretflry  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  h.-kve  all  Issued  sep- 
arate glowing  statements  telling  the  cout-.try 
how  great  the  new  statistics  ore  going  to  t>e. 
Now  I  J«.>ln  with  the  leaders  of  this  ad- 
ministration In  rejoicing  at  every  gain  in 
employment  and  every  drop  in  unemploy. 
ment.  But  when  X  lrx>k  at  these  glowing 
stutements  Issued  by  the  Republlean  leaders, 
I  U)ok  In  vain  for  some  cxprcMlon  of  com- 
pnasloti  for  the  millions  of  families  who  have 
no  breadwinner.  I  look  In  vnin  for  some 
sign  of  concern  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  and  have  nowhere 
to  turn. 

And  X  am  filled  with  misgivings  and  mis- 
trust when  X  see  these  Republican  leaders 
Juggling  with  these  figures  as  If  there  were 
nn  humnn  lives  Involved, 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  tells  us  thot  there 
will  be  only  three  million  Americana  un- 
employed by  next  October.  Of  course,  to 
the  mnn  who's  out  of  a  Job,  "prosperity* 
around-the-corner"  doesn't  go  very  far  to- 
ward paying  the  bills  or  feeding  the  family. 

But  no  matter— what's  important  to  the 
Republicans  is  that  the  slogan  sounds  good, 
Prosperity  by  fall.    Prosperity  by  October. 

What  the  Republicans  don't  tell  you  U 
that  October  la  traditionally  s  month  of  very 
low  unemployment- s  month  when  ths  flg- 
urea  look  the  best.  But  when  you  take  Inla 
account  the  seasonal  swings  In  unempluy* 
ment,  three  million  In  Ortuber  la  actually 
Almost  no  improvem«nt  over  whsl  w*  hnve 
now, 

But  that 'a  not  what  this  Republlcsn  sd- 
mlnlatrstiim  would  hnve  you  believe. 

Maybe  ynti  don't  believe  ma  when  I  tail 
yiiu  that  national  unempluyineni  la  a  tss. 
Well,  let  me  put  It  in  dollars  snd  eents. 

■Ince  this  neptihlirHn  sdmlnlatrstlon 
took  (ifTlra,  tht  American  aroitomy  has  grown 
only  half  as  fast  as  it  did  In  the  prevluua  I 
years. 

Thst  hsif  growth  hsa  eosi  the  sverage 
Amertosn  fsmlly  li.ooo  in  real  Inoome  slnoe 

IBSI. 

XI  eost  the  Nation  more  than  1110  billion 
In  Inst  prnd\trtlon~gooda  that  ahould  have 
been  produced  and  bought  snd  put  In  every 
American  home. 

It  cost  tha  Amerlean  farmers  MO  billion  In 

Income. 


It  cost  American  businessmen  some  S40 
billion  in  investment  opportunity. 

And  it  deprived  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  OS  the  n.S.  Treasury  between 
S25  and  S30  bUUon  in  badly  needed  reve- 
nues— money  that  could  have  been  put  to 
use  in  building  better  roads  and  better 
schools  and  more  hospitals — and  a  stronger 
defense  against  the  Communists. 

Now  mayl>e  you  begin  to  understand  what 
I  mean  when  I  call  unemployment  a  tax. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  other  Repub- 
lican taxes. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  tax  of  Republi- 
can Inflation.  Now  In  a  sense,  this  Is  the 
most  remarkable  tax  of  all.  for  the  Repub- 
licans have  achieved  the  Impossible.  They 
have  brought  on  rising  prices  In  the  midst 
of  high  unemployment. 

As  they  say  on  tbe  radio  these  days.  "They 
said  It  couldn't  be  done." 

But  Humphrey  did  it — and  not  the  Huu- 
riiREY  you're  looking  at.  either.  It  was  a 
Humphrey  named  George  who  preferred  a 
stable  dollar  to  a  vigorous  economy  and  got 
neither. 

Tbe  Republicans  are  fond  of  talking  about 
tbe  sound  dollar.  It  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  the  Republican  Inflation  since 
1055  has  been  the  most  rapid  we  have  ever 
experienced  except  under  conditions  created 
by  war. 
How  did  they  dolt? 

How  did  they  cause  recordbreaklng  Infla- 
tion during  recession? 

Well,  they  did  It  partly  with  economic 
slack,  fur  Idle  planu  and  Idle  men  breed  In- 
rlTtrirncy,  and  inrfflclency  means  high  prices. 
But  they  also  did  It  with  some  costly  eco- 
nomic policies,  costly  to  every  American  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Perhaps  the  most  high-priced  of  these  is 
the  so-called  tight  money  |)ollcy.  In  case 
you  duu't  know  what  the  tight  money  pol- 
icy Is.  It's  what  makes  It  cost  so  much  to  bor- 
row money  for  a  car  or  a  house. 

Bcfor*  that  tight  money  policy  has  run 
lu  course,  It  will  have  taken  about  lao  bil- 
lion out  of  the  pocktts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, an  average  of  about  S400  per  family. 
If  that's  not  a  tax,  I  don't  know  what  la. 
1 1  a  Uie  Kepubllcana  who  are  the  tasera  of 
thU  Nation,  for  they  Ux  America  with  un- 
employment: they  tax  It  with  tight  money: 
they  tax  It  with  Inflation.  If  yuu  want  to 
Ko  on  paying  that  kind  of  tax.  It  can  be  easily 
arranged:  Just  vote  Republican  In  IBSO. 

Personally,  that  is  a  prescription  I  do  not 
commend  to  my  own  family,  so  I  hardly  feel 
It  fair  to  r*oommend  it  to  you.  In  fact,  X  am 
tempted  to  slip  lu  a  suggestion  that  yuu  vote 
Democratic. 

Now  let  ma  tell  you  about  the  taxes  we  can 
all  avoid  paying,  If  we  are  able  to  achieve 
once  again  the  aame  economic  growth  we  hod 
under  Prealdent  Truman. 

If  we  do  that  tnatestf  of  sUowIng  our 
gi;(MiHl)  to  lag  St  lis  present  psoe,  Amarlea 
will  gain  sumo  1400  Million  In  total  ovuput  In 
Uie  7-y«ta  pvriud  from  IDftI  ihrtiUKh  1004. 

The  average  American  family  will  enjoy 
ab«iut  16,000  mora  in  real  buying  powfr  dur- 
ing that  aama  parlod. 

KadarsI,  Htaia,  and  loesl  leverhmanta  will 
have  the  use  u(  about  170  billlun  more  In 
reveiiuea, 

Which  way  will  Amertoa  eltnoaa?  Itta  wsy 
Of  aiagUKtlohT    Or  the  wsy  of  sruwthT 

This  quasi  Inn  Is  not  Juat  Impnrtaht  to 
America,  It  la  Impurtsnt  to  the  eutlre  free 
world. 

Amerles  today  U  ehaUenged.  but  not  mere- 
ly by  Oummunist  growth  and  espanalon. 
Kven  If  thst  threat  were  to  dlsapi>esr— shd 
It  will  nol^-we  would  atill  be  ehallenged  by 
iito  knowladga  and  aaplrstlona  of  millions  of 
people  all  around  ths  world. 

fur  the  first  time  In  human  history,  these 
people  know  thst  there  exlste  the  means. 
the  know*huw  to  atamp  out  starvation  and 
tu  create  plenty.    They  know  that  the  eco> 
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nomlc  and  political  means  can  be  devised  to 
harness  this  technology  to  the  service  of 
mankind. 

Because  of  our  unrivaled  potentials  here 
in  the  United  States,  these  people's  eyes  are 
fastened  upon  what  we  do. 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  what  we  can  and 
should,  we  shall  provide  an  example  for 
others  to  follow.  To  the  extent  that  we  fall 
or  falter,  many  will  be  drawn  by  the  blandlsh- 
menu  or  yield  to  the  tlu-eats  of  the  totali- 
tarian States. 

Our  influence  abroad  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  our  policies  at  home.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  forward-looking  Inter- 
national policy  and  a  backward-looking  do- 
mestic policy.  A  nation  which  is  not  in  tune 
with  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century 
at  home,  cannot  hear  the  Impelling  cry  of 
Uie  Eccond  half  of  the  20th  century  all 
around  the  globe. 

Nations  and  peoples  overseas,  struggling 
despite  pitifully  scarce  resources  to  provide 
full  employment,  cannot  maintain  high  re- 
spect for  a  nation  which  tolerates  or  even 
cultivates  high  unemployment. 

Poor  nations  and  primitive  peoples  who 
cannot  afford  to  do  what  they  need,  cannot 
greatly  respect  a  nation  which  says  that  it 
cannot  afford  the  essentials  which  its  idle 
resources  would  easily  provide  If  put  to  use. 
Free  nations  growing  several  times  faster 
than  we  and  watching  the  totalitarian  States 
grow  even  faster,  cannot  greatly  respect  a 
nation  which  confuses  economic  stagnation 
with  economic  stability. 

Other  nations  cannot  greatly  respect  a 
nation  which  refuses  to  Join  them  In  using 
some  of  our  surpltues  of  foods  and  other  ma- 
terials to  help  erase  a  small  portion  of  their 
staggering  deflclts, 

Nor  Is  our  world  prestige  enhanced  when, 
preponderantly  through  their  own  hard  cf- 
foru.  other  peoples  Improve  their  economic 
condition,  only  to  have  America  begin  to  fear 
that  they  will  take  markeu  away  from  us 
or  Impair  our  world  trade.  Can  It  do  us  any 
R(X)d  to  pretend  that  we  want  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  become  stronger,  if  our  leader- 
ship regards  their  weakneaa  as  the  source  of 
our  strength? 

For  Internstlonsl  as  wall  ss  domeatlo 
reaaont.  therefore.  America  must  return  to 
the  road  of  full  prosperity,  full  employment. 
One  of  the  great  legislative  milestones  of 
the  postwar  era  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1040.  That  law 
pledged  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
to  devote  every  resource  at  Its  command  to 
••sure  maximum  employment  and  produc- 
tion for  AmerlcA.  It  called  on  tlM  Govern- 
ment to  plan  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  present  Republican  admlulatrstlon 
ha«  not  flagrantly  violated  thot  law.  It  hss 
totally  dl«reRarded  Its  spirit,  For  It  has  now 
a«l  through  two  great  economic  recessions, 
devoting  ntoftt  of  its  aneruloa  to  a  deaperata 
aesroh  for  signs  nf  ueiier  timaa,  and  aaamlng 
to  uiaoa  Its  faith  In  tha  aung,  "Wlahlng  Will 
Make  It  Bu," 

Tliara  has  baan  no  Oovarnmant  thruat  for 
full  ampliiymaiit  barniiaa  uiir  aovarnmaiit 
hna  larkad  ihM  aMantlal  IniiradlPiiti  frpul* 
danilal  Isadarship, 

rortuiiHtaly,  this  haa  not  always  baan  the 
caaa.  Prasldantinl  latulprshttt  wna  nut  Isek* 
Ihg  whah  America  hantit  thp  wi»rda,  "Wa  have 
nothing  to  fanr  btit  fear  itsair"-  words  that 
eame  frnm  Uie  mnglo  voice  ot  rrfthkliu  D«U 
sitoMouaavelt, 

Nur  waa  presidential  laadarahlp  laeklng 
whan  Iha  Wtilta  Nouaa  wns  iK<cu|iiad  by  that 
man  n(  Indppaitdaiica,  who  lotnorrow  oala- 
hratai  his  7Blh  birthday— Itnrry  B  Trumsu, 
Before  the  war,  Franklin  Roosevelt  devoted 
hia  enarglea  to  banlahing  the  soourge  of  a 
Mepubllesn  depreaelon  and  SMlng  to  It  that 
there  wsa  s  Job  for  every  Amerlean. 

Aft*r  tha  war  Korry  Truman  devoted  hie 
energlea  to  banishing  a  time-honored  eco* 


nomlc  axiom:  that  every  war  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  recession. 

Under  Harry  Tnunan,  America  adjusted 
from  war  to  peace,  without  faltering. 

Under  Harry  Truman,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Pull  Employment  Act. 

Seven  years  later,  as  he  was  leaving  office. 
President  Truman  told  Congress  of  the  true 
meaning  of  that  act.  Let  me  recall  his  words 
for  you : 

"Pull  employment  means  more  than  Jobs. 
It  means  full  utilization  of  our  nattiral  re- 
sources, our  technology  and  science,  our 
farms  and  factories,  our  business  brains,  an^ 
our  labor  skills.  The  concept  of  full  employ- 
ment values  ends  as  well  as  means:  it  values 
leisure  as  well  as  work;  it  values  self -develop- 
ment as  well  as  dedication  to  a  common  pur- 
pose; it  values  Individual  initiative  as  well 
as  group  cooperation.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
full  employment  means  maximum  oppor- 
tunity under  the  American  system  of  re- 
sponsible freedom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.  We 
cannot  assume  that  henceforth  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
full  employment  will  be  done.  None  of  us — 
regardless  of  party — should  let  the  Idea  of 
full  employment  generate  into  a  slogan  ban- 
died about  for  narrow  political  advantage. 
Like  freedom,  it  needs  to  be  guarded  seaious- 
ly  and  translated  Into  action  on  •  continu- 
ing basis." 

Those  words  of  Harry  8  Truman  ring  tru* 
today.  Let  every  American  take  them  to 
heart. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSINTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  It,  1959 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  portion  of  my  statement  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  today  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  appeared  before  the  committee  at 
the  requut  of  the  South  Dakota  Prtia 
Association  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  existing  exemption  of 
smaller  newspapei*s  under  the  act.  Z 
sincerely  believe  that  removing  the  ex- 
emption would  lound  the  death  knell  not 
only  for  many  small  newspapers,  but 
more  serious,  the  opportunity  for  many 
young  people  to  learn  to  do  for  them- 
Helves. 

Thf  txoerpt  from  my  ftRttmant  ti  ni 

follow! ! 

An  s  former  weekly  newspaper  publisher 
inyaelf  sitd  n  past  president  of  the  lluuili 
Unkots  Press  Assoelstleii.  I  speak  from  par< 
sititsl  knowledge  of  the  pereonal  reguiN* 
htPius  uf  these  small  publleaUens.  To  re* 
riuira  them  to  meet  minimum  wage  and  hour 
provialons  would.  In  many  oasee,  foree  thair 
uisootiUnuanee.  Knowing  the  vital  pari 
theee  papera  pisy  In  small  oommunlUN.  this 
would  be  a  Irsglo  loss. 

Those  of  you  who  have  never  lived  in  a 
rural  area  where  a  1-day  week  Is  a  normal 
business  wHk  msy  not  fully  appreelato  the 
problems  Involved.  In  addition.  Uvlnf  ooili 
are  lower,  sa  a  rule,  snd  the  margin  of  proAl 
of  email  bualneaa  la  amallar.     To  ImpoM 
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Federal  regulation  m  suneeted  by  the  leg- 
islation under  consideration  would  cut  into 
that  narrow  profit  margin  to  force  a  pub« 
Usher  out  of  business. 

More  Important  than  all  this,  however,  la 
the  effect  It  would  have  on  the  public  gen- 
erally.  X  am  thinking  now  of  the  high 
school  kids  that  come  into  these  small  shops 
and  work  to  supplement  their  Income,  earn- 
ing a  few  dollars  to  buy  the  things  their  par- 
enu  may  not  be  able  to  provide  for  them, 
but  more  Important,  learning  how  to  work. 

I  am  thinking  of  several  young  men.  be- 
sides my  own  son,  who  got  their  start  and 
learned  a  profession  in  my  own  shop.  One 
or  two  of  them  not  only  learned  how  to 
help  make  up  forma  and  feed  press,  but  In 
addition  learned  how  to  operate  a  linotype 
and  later  were  able  to  work  their  way 
through  college  by  operating  a  linotype  In 
larger  dally  shops  on  Saturdays  and  eve- 
nings. 

I  am  also  thinking  of  the  boys  who  got 
their  start  In  the  newspaper  business  by 
working  part  time  and  full  time  In  the  small 
shops  In  my  State  and  then  went  on  to 
college,  taking  advantage  of  the  rural  news- 
paper course  taught  at  our  State  college, 
going  out  to  become  top-flight  newspaper 
publishers,  providing  the  people  of  their 
conununltles  with  local.  State,  and  national 
coverage  of  the  news. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Government  should 
place  a  protective  floor  under  Income,  but 
I  also  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
must  be  very  cautious  that  this  floor  must 
never  become  a  ceiling  upon  opportunity. 
This  provision  would  place  a  ceiling  upon 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  young  people. 

In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  the  most 
Ill-considered  and  dangerous  legislation  this 
Congress  could  possibly  pass. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Included  in  the 
^  record  of  these  hearings  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  the  South  Dakota  Press  Asso- 
ciation, advising  of  the  action  taken  at  their 
annual  convention  on  May  8.  1959: 

Mat  8,  1969. 
Congressman  E.  Y.  Bebry, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

South  Dakota  Press  Association  in  annual 
convention  assembled  here  today  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  urging  that 
you  appear  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  our  behalf.  We  earnestly  request 
that  an  amendment  be  made  to  Senate  bill 
No.  1046  to  retain  section  9  of  present  law 
which  applies  to  circulation  exemption  for 
smaller  newspapers  of  the  country.  We  con- 
sider such  an  amendment  vital  and  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
■mailer  newspapers. 

South  Dakota  Press  Association, 

E.  H.  Lighter,  President. 

Homer  Givens,  Manager. 


"The  Big  Red  Ue' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11, 1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
able publicity  has  surrounded  the  arti- 
cle In  True  magazine,  called  "The  Big 
Red  Lie,"  by  Lloyd  Mallan.  The  charges 
by  Mr.  Mallan  that  the  Soviet  lunik  or 
mechta  did  not  in  fact  exist,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  incapable  of  building 
an  ICBM  now  or  in  the  near  future  in- 
volve serious  enough  issues  as  to  deserve 


close  scrutiny.  If  in  fact  Mr.  Mallan  Is 
rlKht.  then  a  great  hoax  has  been  staRcd 
With  acute  political  damage  to  the 
United  States,  and  our  national  treasure 
might  be  wasted  with  the  present  level 
of  defeme  activities.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Mr.  Mallan  is  mistaken,  his  ar- 
ticle could  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
United  States  by  adding  to  public  con- 
fusion, bringing  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
serious  conclusions  of  Federal  authori- 
ties, and  creating  a  false  ."^ense  of  self- 
confidence  at  a  vei7  critical  time  In  the 
race  for  scientific  and  military  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  expression  "snow  Job"  has  come 
up  In  connection  with  the  Mallan  arti- 
cle, and  some  commpntators  question 
whether  the  Soviets  did  a  snow  job  on 
Mr.  Mallan,  or  whether  Mr.  Mallan  is 
doing  this  to  the  American  public. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  being  chari- 
table to  Mr.  Mallan,  and  crediting  him 
with  sincerity.  But  there  Is  real  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  pive 
a  very  good  Judgment  despite  his  having 
written  popular  books  about  space  per- 
sonalities and  having  made  a  tourist 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  now  spent  4  days  in  hearings,  some 
public  and  some  executive,  on  the  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Mallan  and  on  related 
matters.  We  have  not  yet  concluded 
these  studies,  and  there  will  be  no  com- 
mittee Judgment  until  all  the  evidence 
is  in  and  carefully  evauated.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  now  heard  enough 
to  be  able  to  see  generally  what  the 
probable  conclusion  is  likely  to  be.  I 
will  touch  on  a  few  of  these  points. 

It  is  the  definite  conclusion  of  top 
Government  scientists,  military  leaders, 
and  administrators  based  on  all  the  evi- 
dence, both  op>en  and  classified,  that  the 
Soviet  probe  did  approximately  what 
the  Soviets  claimed;  namely,  it  traveled 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon,  sending  back 
signals  on  the  way.  and  at  some  point 
beyond  the  moon  entered  into  an  inde- 
pendent orbit  around  the  sun.  That  it 
orbited  the  sun  is  only  a  tribute  to  the 
very  powerful  rocket  motors  used.  That 
it  came  near  the  moon  and  broadcast 
back  signals  along  the  way  is  a  tribute 
to  the  overall  high  level  of  technical 
competence.  Including  abilities  in  guid- 
ance, computing,  and  related  areas. 

Mr.  Mallans  vi.sit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  which  he  based  his  view  of  Soviet 
technical  backwardness  brought  errors 
in  his  Judgment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Although  he  met  some  notable  Soviet 
scientists,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
met  the  teams  actually  working  on  the 
space  program.  From  photographs  and 
oral  testimony  to  the  committee,  it  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  get  to  see  the  best 
Soviet  equipment  in  telescopes,  minia- 
turization, or  computers.  One  must  re- 
member that  the  Soviet  Union  classes  all 
foreign  journalists  as  spies,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  they  would  make  it 
easy  for  him  to  see  the  people  and  the 
facilities  which  would  lead  to  any  real 
insight  into  their  highly  classified  space 
activities.  Mr.  Mallan  assumes  that  for 
propaganda  reasons  the  Soviets  would 
show    him    their    best.     Actually    their 


goal  would  be  to  convince  the  lay  public 
that  they  are  the  most  advanced  coun- 
try In  all  respects,  as  their  propaganda 
mills  illustrate.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  superb  victory  for  their  coun- 
terintelligence people  if  through  visitor* 
like  Mallan.  they  could  convince  United 
States  decision  makers  in  high  places 
that  the  Soviet  Union  lagged  behind,  and 
Uiat  the  United  States  could  slacken  its 
pace. 

This  statement  cannot  be  long  enough 
to  diMsu&s  point  by  point  every  comment 
by  Mr.  Mallan.  In  summary,  our  com- 
mittee learned  that  a  consistent  pattern 
of  US.  observations,  many  beyond  all 
known  techniques  of  faking,  established 
that  the  Soviet  device  did  travel  to  the 
moon  and  beyond.  Having  gone  that 
far.  there  was  no  particular  feat  in  en- 
tering into  orbit  around  the  sun.  The 
committee  also  heard  that  Soviet  tech- 
nical skills  are  respectable,  and  that  the 
pace  of  development  there  is  so  great  as 
to  pose  a  rising  threat  to  this  country. 

Our  report,  when  it  is  issued,  will  sup- 
port these  generalizations  in  a  more  spe- 
cific way. 


The  Challenge  of  the  American  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1959 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  mdude  the  following  remarks 
of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  at  a 
Democratic  dinner  meeting  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  April  22.  1959.  "The  Challenge 
of  the  American  Economy." 

On  April  23,  the  distmgulshed  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! spoke  at  a  Democratic  dinner 
meeting  in  my  home  city  of  Portland, 
Oreg.  His  remarks,  addressed  to  the 
question  of  the  challenge  which  the 
world  situation  and  our  own  domestic 
situation  poses  for  the  American  econ- 
omy, were  typical  of  the  insight  and  the 
leadership  which  this  outstanding  Sena- 
tor, this  great  Democrat,  and  great  Amer- 
ican has  continued  to  demonstrate. 

This  speech  was  a  good  speech.  Mr, 
Speaker.  It  did  not  equivocate,  it  did 
not  evade  issues,  it  did  not  flinch  from 
facts.  It  was  a  speech  which  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  every  American 
interested  in  the  future  of  our  economy 
and  the  future  of  our  people.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed, 
following  my  remarks,  in  the  Record: 
The  Challenge  or  the  American  Economy 

I  want  tc  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the 
Kreat  challenge  to  the  American  economy — 
about  my  deep  concern  over  Its  domestic  as- 
pect* and  my  even  deeper  preoccupation  with 
its  Implications  In  the  field  of  world  af- 
fairs. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  place  to 
probe  this  challenge  than  here  In  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest.  Those  who  first  opened 
this  area  breasted  an  immense  chaUen^e  to 
their  courage   and  strength,   their  practical 
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•blUty.  their  imaginative  faith.     Tliey  per< 
slated  when  the  going  was  most  severe. 

But  today,  the  past  seemR  less  Inspiring 
than  the  eternal,  forward-looking  thrust  of 
the  people  of  this  area.  The  very  air  here  U 
quirk  with  a  sense  of  unmet  needs,  restless 
Kiipirntlon.  determination  to  press  ahead  and 
to  creel. 

And  those  are  the  very  qualities  that  art 
needed  to  meet  today's  challenge. 

This  challenge  to  the  American  economy 
cnn  be  simply  stated:  It  la  to  live  up  to  our 
lull  pou-nttal. 

If  we  achieve  this  goal,  cur  position  as  a 
world  leader  will  be  the  stronger  and  our 
rnpnclty  to  do  the  domestic  Jobs  at  hand 
will  be  the  greater. 

U  we  continue  to  fall  short  of  that  goal — 
as  we  have  In  the  past  half  decade — the 
world  will  hold  us  in  less  esteem.  And.  more 
Important,  we  will  be  less  able  to  carry  out 
those  programs,  both  here  and  abroad,  that 
go  with  world  leadership. 

A  nation  that  aspires  to  world  leadership— 
a  nation  that  must  lead  to  survive — must 
set  Its  standards  high  and  Its  goals  higher. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  Image  we 
now  present  to  the  world. 

Twice  In  5  years  our  economy  has  been 
ravaged  by  recession. 

Today,  4',^  million  Americans  are  without 
jobs — and  yet  our  Government  glows  with 
satisfaction  that  the  number  Is  4*^  In- 
stead of  6  million. 

For  more  than  half  a  decade,  our  economy 
has  been  crawling  forward,  while  other  na- 
tions have  been  sr>eedlng  ahead. 

We  lack  the  schools  and  hospitals  and 
roads  and  health  services  that  we  could  and 
should  have.  We,  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth,  assert  that  we  cannot  afford  to  raise 
our  sights  or  our  standards  in  these  fields. 
Our  Government  even  tells  us  that  we  can- 
not afford  the  national  defense  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  say  we  need. 

We  alone  of  all  nations  stand  on  the  very 
threshold  of  realization  of  the  prophets' 
dreams  of  unlimited  abundance.  Our  trou- 
bles arise  from  our  failure  to  call  forth  this 
abundance  fully,   and   to  use   It  wisely. 

Others  suffer  t)ecavise  they  cannot  yet  do 
what  they  need.  We  suffer  only  because  we 
are  not  yet  doing  what  we  can. 

This  has  not  always  been  true  of  Amer- 
ica. We  have  risen  to  challenges  and  at- 
tained our  full  potential  in  times  past.  But 
more  recently,  we  have  been  dozing,  and 
even  the  Lilliputians  could  tie  up  Gulliver 
when  he  fell  asleep. 

What  are  some  of  our  major  defaults  to- 
day? 

Let's  look  first  at  the  greatest  economic  re- 
source of  any  nation — Its  people,  and  espe- 
cially Its  young  people. 

Millions  of  ovir  youngsters  are  In  over- 
crowded classrooms,  with  InsufBclent  and 
Inadequately  paid  teachers.  Hundreds  of 
thousands,  with  both  ambition  and  ability, 
are  denied  higher  education,  either  because 
they  cannot  afford  it,  or  because  the  schools 
of  higher  learning  have  no  room  for  them. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  chUdren  obtain  even  the 
rudiment«  of  formal  education.  This,  how- 
ever. Is  not  by  any  fault  of  theirs;  they  simply 
lack    the    resources   to   do    more    now. 

But  our  own  educational  deficiencies  exist 
while  we  have  idle  resources  fc>egging  to  be 
used.  We  have  or  can  easily  produce  the 
steel  and  cement  and  lumber  to  build  schools. 
We  have  idle  manpower,  waiting  to  be  put  to 
work.  And  what's  more.  If  we  were  able  to 
keep  our  economy  running  at  full  capacity, 
there  would  be  ample  public  revenues  to 
pay  for  the  schools — and  the  teachers  too. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  afford 
more  schools. 

Our  people  also  need  good  housing  and 
health  services.  But  Isn't  It  tragic  that  al- 
most a   quarter  of   the    richest  Nation   on 


earth  Is  still  living  In  urban  and  rural  slums. 
Isn't  It  tragic,  too.  that  health  services  for  a 
majority  of  the  people  have  not  begun  to 
keep  up  With  the  amazing  progress  of  medi- 
cal science.  Doctors  and  nurses,  hospitals, 
and  other  health  facilities,  are  In  nationwide 
sliort  supply,  acute  ahort  aupply  In  aome 
uri'd.n.  because  of  uneven  distribution.  Here 
again,  we  do  not  lack  the  basic  means  to  do 
better:  we  simply  have  not  marshaled  the 
determination. 

What  of  our  older  cltlaens?  We  now  have 
more  than  18  million  senior  citizens.  65 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  number  Is 
increasing  very  rapidly.  Despite  some  recent 
progress  in  social  security  programs,  a  large 
majority  of  these  people  still  live  in  genuine 
deprivation.  Their  Incomes  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  have 
fallen  even  more  seriously  behind  advances 
In  technology  which  should  mean  better  Uv- 
Ing  standards  for  all.  A  vast  expansion  of 
social  security  Is  Imperative. 

T\»'o  million  American  families  and  Indi- 
viduals stUl  have  Incomes  below  $1,000  a 
year.  More  than  six  million  American  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  have  Incomes  below 
$2,000. 

Of  course,  poverty  Is  Infinitely  worse  in 
many  other  lands,  where  tools  and  skUls 
are  not  available.  But  It  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  so  many  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
richest  Nation  on  earth  live  in  poverty  or 
close  to  It.  only  because  our  tools  and  skills 
are  not  being  fuUy  \ised. 

After  human  resources,  the  second  great 
source  of  the  wealth  of  nations  Is  natural 
resoiirces.  Some  countries  lack  these  re- 
sources. Others  have  them  under  the  ground 
or  In  the  water,  but  do  not  yet  have  the  tech- 
niques to  call  them  forth.  But  we  In  America 
lack  neither  resources  nor  know-how. 

We  need  a  tremendous  lift  along  the  whole 
front  of  resource  development  and  conserva- 
tion. The  magnitude  of  the  Job,  the  high 
costs,  the  Interstate  character  of  much  of  the 
work,  and  above  all  the  national  Interest, 
demand  that  the  Federal  Government — In 
cooperation  with  States  and  localities — ^re- 
sume its  historic  responsibility  for  resource 
development.  In  fact,  the  programs  need  to 
be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before,  respon- 
sive to  the  new  needs  and  economic  capa- 
bilities of  our  country. 

Why  are  we  falling  so  tragically  short  in 
the  development  of  our  human  and  natural 
resources?  Because  we  are  saddled  with  an 
administration  that  believes  In  living  off 
our  Inheritance  rather  than  adding  to  ovir 
substance. 

The  Republican  administration  has  al- 
lowed oiu:  economy  to  limp  along  over  the 
past  half  decade,  faltering  badly  at  times, 
falling  far  short  of  the  growth  It  should  en- 
Joy. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  economy  has 
grown  less  than  half  as  fast  as  it  grew  in 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century — and 
only  about  one-fourth  as  fast  as  it  needs 
to  grow  If  we  are  to  prevent  new  technology 
and  automation  from  becoming  an  economic 
Frankenstein  that  we  cannot  control. 

The  losses  from  this  economic  slowdown 
are  staggering.  In  the  past  5  years,  our  low 
growth  rate  caused  us  to  lose  an  estimated 
$150  billion  In  production.  It  forced  upon 
us  10  million  man-years  of  needless  un- 
emplo3mtient.  It  costs  the  average  American 
family  almost  $3,000  in  Income. 

And  It  has  cost  the  Government  billions 
of  dollars  In  lost  revenues — dollars  that  could 
have  been  put  to  work  building  schools  and 
hospitals  and  broadening  social  security  and 
building  natural  resources — and,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  Jobs  to  millions  who 
sought  but  could  not  find  them. 

The  Republicans  decry  spending  and  waste. 
But  they  are  the  greatest  wasters  of  all. 
For  how  could  there  be  greater  waste  than 
men  without  Jobs,  factories  and  mills  with- 


out   production,    children    without    proper 
schools,  families  without  proper  shelter? 

The  Republicans  also  decry  deficit  spend- 
ing. But  under  whose  sdminlstratlon,  I  ask. 
are  we  suffering  a  $1S  billion  deficit— the 
largest  In  peacetime  history?  We  are  suffer- 
ing this  under  a  Republican  administration 
which  has  sat  through  two  economic  reces- 
sions hoping  America  would  come  through 
on  a  wing  and  a  prayer. 

The  Republicans  decry  big  spending.  But 
It  doesnt  seem  to  bother  Uiem  that  the 
interest  payments  on  our  national  debt  have 
risen  nearly  $2  billion  a  year  since  they 
took  office.  And  this  is  the  direct  result 
of  their  high-interest,  hard-money,  tight- 
credit  policy  which  bears  the  trademark  of 
a  man  named  Humphrey.  But  I  can  assure 
you.  It  is  not  the  HtrMPHacr  you  see  before 
you  now.  I  can  also  assure  you,  we  are  not 
even  remotely  related — either  biologically  or 
politically — a  fact  that  pleases  both  of  us. 

By  the  time  this  tight-money  policy  has 
run  its  course,  nearly  $20  biUlon  will  have 
been  taken  from  those  who  have  little  to 
embroider  the  earnings  of  those  who  al- 
ready have  much. 

I  leave  It  to  your  own  imagination  as  to 
what  could  have  been  done  with  that  $20 
billion — in  schools  and  roads  and  hospitals 
and  higher  unemployment  benefits  and 
social  security,  not  to  mention  the  defenses 
we  need  but  supposedly  cannot  afford. 

The  financial  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion are  not  only  wrong  in  detail;  they  are 
wrong  In  philosophy.  They  assert  that  we 
can  meet  larger  and  larger  problems  by  do- 
ing less  and  less. 

They  do  not  understand  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  wealth  of  nations :  the  improve- 
ment of  human  resources,  the  conservation 
and  expansion  of  natural  resources,  the 
building  of  plant  and  tools  to  the  full  limits 
of  technology — and,  most  Important,  the  full 
employment  of  the  people. 

What  could  the  attainment  of  these  goals 
mean  to  America  In  the  next  5  years? 

If  we  brought  our  economic  growth  up  to 
proper  rates,  and  avoided  a  repetition  of  our 
limping  progress  over  the  last  5  years,  we 
would,  in  the  next  half  decade,  produce  an 
extra  $400  billion  In  goods  and  services. 

We  will  have  the  benefit  of  more  than 
16  mUllon  man-years  of  productive  employ- 
ment. 

The  average  family  would  enjoy  $6,000 
more  In  Income. 

And  local  and  State  governments,  together 
with  the  Federal  Government,  would  have 
the  use  of  an  added  $70  billion  In  revenues 
with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

We  cannot  attain  these  goals  without  look- 
ing ahead  and  planning  for  the  future,  set- 
ting targets  for  ourselves  and  devising  pro- 
grams to  meet  them. 

So  far  as  I  can  see.  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  only  one  goal:  to  balance 
this  year's  budget.  That  one  shining  goal 
seems  to  blind  our  national  leaders  to  any 
grander  goals  for  future  years. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  must  be  mighty  happy  to 
view  this  Nation  devoid  of  any  long-range 
goals  or  aspirations,  to  hear  America's  leaders 
assert  that  a  free  people  cannot  look  ahead 
as  a  nation,  cannot  translate  their  aspira- 
tions Into  bold  targets,  and  cannot  call  upon 
their  unique  combination  of  free  enterprise 
to  meet  these  targets. 

I  do  not  believe  in  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tralized government.  But  I  do  know  that 
our  Federal  Government  Is,  or  should  l>e, 
a  great  Instrument  of  the  whole  American 
people.  I  do  know  that  It  Is,  or  should  be, 
an  effective  single  mirror  of  their  yearnings 
and  servant  of  their  needs. 

The  Thirteen  American  Colonies  recog- 
nized that  they  could  survive  only  as  one 
Nation.  Lincoln  put  the  holding  together 
of  the  Union  above  all  other  objectives. 
And  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In  the  time  of 
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the  great  depression,  was  able  to  bring  home 
to  the  whole  American  people  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  their  Government,  and 
that  It  bore  a  bedrock  responsibility  for 
their  well-being  In  times  of  stress. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  now  come 
to  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
should  become  a  silent  Junior  partner  In 
the  saga  of  America,  or  take  a  vacation. 

But  that's  Just  what  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration seems  to  want.  They  want  a 
caretaker  government — not  a  positive  force 
for  progress.  They  want  a  custodial  gov- 
ernment— to  keep  books  and  records,  not 
to  help  make  records  of  social  progress. 

My  friends,  the  farmer  must  cultivate  his 
farm  well;  but  he  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  world  food  prices. 

The  small  businessman  must  watch  his 
expenditures  and  his  sales  and  Improve  his 
methods;  but  he  cannot  protect  himself 
against  monopolistic  threats,  nor  survive  in 
a  sluggish  national  economy. 

The  worker  must  do  his  own  Job  faithfully; 
but  he  cannot  create  Job  opportunity  when 
it  Is  not  there. 

The  average  family  must  try  to  live  within 
its  means;  but  It  cannot  do  this  if  Its  bread- 
winner is  unemployed,  and  it  cannot  prosper 
and  advance  against  a  powerful  headwind 
Of  unfavorable  nationwide  conditions. 

Tlie  States  and  localities  have  much  to  do; 
but  they  cannot  be  solvent  If  their  indus- 
tries and  workers  are  on  part-time. 

In  these  times,  families  and  localities  and 
States  can  be  strong  only  In  a  strong  nation. 
But  a  strong  nation  needs  strong  leadership. 
A  national  administration  whlcli  tells  the 
people  only  what  they  "cannot  afford,"  can 
never  fulflU  the  role  of  a  leadership  which 
realizes  what  the  American  people  can  do. 
A  national  administration  which  believes  In 
scarcity  and  stagnation  can  never  achieve 
the  results  of  a  leadership  dedicated  to 
abundance  and  economic  growth. 

To  resume  the  progressive  evolution  In 
our  national  life  which  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  American  achievement,  we  need  a 
new  spirit  in  Washington. 

This  administration  appeals  to  the  people's 
timidity  and  their  caution. 

The  times  call  for  a  government  which 
appeals  to  men's  confidence  in  themselves, 
which  challenges  them  to  meet  higher  goals, 
and  which  dares  men  to  dream  great  dreams. 

As  the  Bible  tells  us.  "If  the  trumpet  gives 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  him- 
self to  the  battle?" 

Our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  is  such  that  we  must  act  with  great- 
ness. No  people  has  ever  risen  to  greatness 
without  being  called  to  greatness. 

The  tragedy  of  these  years  is  that  the 
Toice  that  should  summon  us  is  silent. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D. 
Kearns,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an 
important  and  timely  address  before  the 
Invest  in  America  Committee  in  Phila- 
delphia. As  the  House  proceeds  toward 
consideration  of  needed  labor  reform 
legislation,  the  views  of  Congressman 


Kearns  on  this  subject  are  particularly 
meaningful.  His  excellent  address  fol- 
lows: 

A  New  Approach  to  Labor-Manaoement 
Problems 

(An  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Kearns) 

The  labor  reform  legislation  which  has 
become  such  an  important  issue  this  year  la 
an  old  uroblem.  Congress  has  been  working 
on  It.fOT  years.  When  we  look  back  to  the 
middle  thirties  we  recognize  today's  pro- 
posed legislation  as  the  third  step  In  a  con- 
tinuing process.  f 

First  was  the  Wagner  Act,  passed  In  1935. 
There  Congress  stated  the  labor  policy  of 
our  country.  Briefly,  it  is  to  encourage  col- 
lective bargaining  and  to  protect  American 
workmen  in  their  exercise  of  full  freedom  of 
association.  When  the  Wagner  Act  was 
passed,  Congress  decided  the  only  labor  re- 
form needed  was  to  protect  employees  frdm 
antiunion  conduct  by  employers. 

Twelve  years  later,  the  enactment  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relation  Act  of  1947. 
commonly  called  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  to  protect  workmen 
from  union  conduct  also.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond step  in  labor  reform.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  wisely  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
State  speclllcally.  as  a  part  of  the  labor  pol- 
icy of  our  country,  the  fundamental  right  of 
workmen  not  to  associate  or  deal  collectively. 

Today.  In  the  third  phase,  labor  reform 
continues  to  be  concerned  with  protecting 
the  rights  of  Individual  workmen.  Our  pol- 
icy has  not  changed.  But  now  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  these  rights  need  to  be 
protected  from  abuses  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  unions.  Also,  some  activities  or  employers 
and  unions  in  their  relationships  with  each 
other  continue  to  be  detrimental  to  American 
workmen.  The  task  before  us  Is  to  strength- 
en and  add  to  the  present  safeguards. 

You  may  well  ask  whether  new  laws  are 
needed.  The  corrupt  activities  exposed  by 
the  McClellnn  committee  are.  for  the  most 
part,  violations  of  existing  criminal  statutes. 
Lack  of  democracy  within  unions  is  often 
contrary  to  existing  State  law.  Other  in- 
fringements on  the  rights  of  workmen  are 
vlolatidns  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

But  performance  under  existing  laws  Is 
sadly  lacking.  Performance  must  be  Im- 
proved. 

Individuals  subject  to  these  laws  must 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the 
law.  Emotional  appeals,  such  as  the  union 
condemnation  of  Taft-Hartley  as  the  "slave 
labor"  act,  should  be  forgotten. 

Government  officials  likewise  need  to  im- 
prove their  performance.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  by  Government  law  en- 
forcement ofnclals  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  individual  workmen. 
Courts  should  avoid  strained  and  legalistic 
interpretations. 

But.  we  in  Congress  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  improve  performance.  We  can 
be  most  effective,  in  my  opinion,  by  recog- 
nizing that  we  must  provide  laws  which  are 
easily  enforced.  Experience  demonstrates 
present  laws  do  not  meet  this  test.  There- 
fore, we  do  need  new  legislation.  Its  lan- 
guage must  be  simple  and  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  must  not  be  subject  to  mls- 
..  interpretation  by  enforcement  officials.  This 
Is  a  big  order  but  I  am  confident  we  can 
show  substantial  Improvement. 

The  Congress  will  be  deluding  itself  and 
the  public  If  new  laws  rely  on  criminal  en- 
forcement. As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  this  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  aspects  of 
performance  under  existing  law.  Most  of 
the  corruption  brought  to  light  by  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  has  been  a  violation  of 
one  or  more  existing  criminal  statutes.  But 
how  many  of  the  criminals  have  been  con- 
victed?   Only  a  handful. 


Here  Is  the  basic  weakness  of  Senator 
Kennedys  approach  to  the  third  step  in 
labor  reform.  His  bill,  which  the  Senate 
passed,  is  a  criminal  statute.  He  would  re- 
quire a  tremendous  number  of  reports  of 
activities  of  unions,  union  officials,  em- 
ployers, labor  consultants — Just  about  any- 
one coming  Into  c  ;ntact  with  the  labor 
movcm?nl.  For  enforcement,  he  relies  prl- 
miirlly  on  criminal  penalties.  What  rea- 
son do  we  have  to  believe  that  performance 
under  thc.e  crimlna!  laws  will  be  any  greater 
tl^an  under  cx!-t'ng  law? 

Is  Senator  Klnnedv's  "massive  reports" 
theory  re:isonable.  regardless  of  how  en- 
forced? Most  of  the  activities  to  be  reported 
are  perfectly  legitimate.  Honest  union  of- 
ficers and  employers  will  file  reports.  But 
are  corrupt  and  dishonest  persons  going  to 
file  reports  of  their  dishonesty?  If  so.  a 
whole  new  concept  of  law  enforcement  is 
opened  to  us.  Perhaps  we  should  require 
all  persons  who  exceed  a  speed  limit  to  file 
a  report  of  the  traffic  violation  and  thus 
solve  the  speeding  problem. 

There  are  some  good  features  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  For  example,  the  principle  of  a 
"bill  of  rights"  for  union  members  is  truly 
gratifying.  Protection  of  union  members 
from  unfair  treatment  by  their  own  leaders 
is  the  heart  of  the  third  step  in  labor  re- 
form. A  bill  of  rights  is  essential  but  the 
Senate  provisions  must  be  strengthened. 

Here  again,  the  bill  of  rights  must  be  a 
part  of  a  law  which  will  secure  performance. 
It  too  must  be  easily  enforceable.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  criminal 
penalties  to  secure  enforcement  of  labor  re- 
furm  laws.  The  burden  of  proof  in  criini- 
nuls  cases  is  too  great. 

Union  members  should  be  able  to  enforce 
their  own  rlghu  In  State  courts.  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  bill  Includes  such  a  pro- 
vision. But  working  men  and  women  should 
also  have  some  simple  means  of  securing  the 
help  of  the  Government.  Lawsuits  are  ex- 
pensive. The  unions  will  have  plenty  of 
money  to  defend  their  position  In  the  sulu 
but  many  rank  and  file  members  will  not 
have  the  fund-,  to  prosecute  them.  We  must 
give  the  members  additional,  effective  means 
of  enforcement  of  their  rights. 

It  was  also  encouraging  to  have  the  Senate 
at  least  recognize  the  principle  that  addi- 
tional restraints  on  organizational  picketing 
and  secondary  boycotts  are  needed.  These 
two  weapons  have  been  used  by  labor  rack- 
eteers again  and  again  to  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  decent,  law-abiding  Americans. 
Unfortunately,  the  improvemenu  made  by 
the  other  body  In  this  area  are  woefully 
Inadequate. 

Another  serious  deficiency  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  its  failure  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  so-called  no  man's  land  of  NLRB  Juris- 
diction. At  present,  because  of  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  Is  no  forum  where 
cases  may  be  hoard  and  no  remedy  available 
to  small  employers  who  do  not  come  within 
the  Nl.RB  Jurisdictional  standards.  The 
Senate  would  permit  State  agencies,  but  not 
State  courts,  to  handle  such  cases  If  the 
State  would  apply  the  Federal  law.  It  is 
highly  questionable  whether  the  few  States 
which  have  suitable  agencies  will  accept  tliU 
kind  of  dictation.  And.  in  those  State* 
where  there  are  no  little  NLRB's,  small  em- 
ployers and  their  employees  will  continue  to 
be  without  a  remedy. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  write  a  bill  In 
the  House  which  will  be  a  big  step  forward 
In  protecting  the  individual  American  work- 
man in  exercising  his  fundamental  rights. 
To  do  so.  the  bill  must  provide: 

1.    TRUE    DEMOCRACY     WrrHIN     UNIONS 

It  must  give  each  member  a  bill  of  rights 
governing  his  relationship  with  hU  union. 
He  should  be  able  to  speak  freely  for  or 
against  the  policies  of  his  leaders.  He  must 
be  able  to  vote  secretly  on  Issues  vital  to 
him.     .le  must  have  equal  rlghu  with  his 


fellow  members.     In  short,  a  union  must  be- 
long to  Its  members — not  to  its  officials. 

2.    HONESTY    WTTHIN    UNIONS 

Each  member  must  receive  full  and  accu- 
rate reports  of  activities  of  his  union  and  its 
officials.  The  union  member  is  the  best 
watchman  over  the  finances  of  his  own  or- 
ginizations  But  he  needs  the  help  of  the 
Government  in  Investigating  mishandling  of 
union  funds  and  in  correcting  any  wrong- 
doing. 

a.  PROTECTION  rOR  INNOCENT  WORKMEN  AND 
SMALL  EMPLOYERS  FROM  COERCIVE  PICKItTTlNG 
AND    SECONDARY    BOYCXJTTS 

Not  all  picket  lines  and  boycotti;  are  cf>er- 
cive.     But  some,  which  nre  permitted  under 


existing  law.  clearly  injure  American  work- 
men in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  the  exercise  of  their  free  choice 
as  to  dealing  collectively.  Reasonable  com- 
promises can  be  worked  out.  The  line  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  we  can  show  major  Im- 
provement. 

4.    ELIMINATION   OF   CRIMINAL    ELEMENTS    FROM 
THE    UNION    MOVEMENT 

This  win  be  accomplished  only  if  we  pro- 
vide simple,  practical  means  of  enforcement. 
The  right  of  union  members  to  the  courts 
should  not  be  curtailed,  but  the  working 
people  of  this  country  and  small  employers 
de-erve  quicker  and  less  expensive  methods 
of  securing  Justice,  using  the  framework  of 
proven  means  of  law  enforcement. 


6.    A     PORUM     FOR     EVERY     DISPUTE 

The  no  man's  land  must  be  eliminated 
and,  through  either  State  or  Federal  courts 
or  agencies,  there  must  be  a  place  where 
labor  reform  cases  can  be  heard.  The  same 
forum  need  not  l>e  used  for  all  cases,  but  no 
one  subject  to  the  law  of  the  United  States 
should  be  without  a  remedy  if  nls  funda- 
mental rights  have  been  impaired. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  minority  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
our  committee  reports  out  a  b.ll  which  will 
assure  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  the  fullest  protection  of  their  indi- 
vidual freedom.  It  is  not  an  easy  Job  but 
one  which  must — -and  can — be  done. 
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SENATE 

Tri-si.AY,  M\Y   12,  l«r)0 

Rev.  Frederick  M.  Brooks,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Philadelphia, 
Fa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  eternal  Lord  God.  who  alone 
.sprcadest  out  the  heavens,  in  an  order  so 
precise  that  man  has  always  been  able 
to  look  up  and  know  where  He  is.  it  is  at 
once  complex  yet  simple,  simple  and  fa- 
miliar as  the  dipper  in  a  woman's  kitchen 
or  a  hunter's  belt  and  horn,  grant  to  us 
on  earth,  as  You  reveal  every  day  new 
knowledge  of  Your  domain  in  space,  a 
deeper  respect  for  this  order,  with  its 
a.s&urance  of  constancy  and  continuity. 

In  this  new  world  of  guided  missiles,  as 
You  reveal  this  new  knowledge,  are  You 
speakins  to  us  fi'om  Your  thione  to  say: 
"Mankind  must  also  live  in  order"? 

Are  You  saying :  "I,  the  Lord  God.  want 
puided  men  as  well  as  guided  missiles"? 

Are  You  saying:  "Man  must  work  as 
hard  to  penetrate  the  self -barrier  a.s  he 
does  the  sound  barrier"? 

Aie  You  telling  us.  as  You  reveal  the 
.vecrets  of  Your  domain,  where  "the 
oceans  of  the  future  are  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  stars."  that  You  are  sho'.ving  us 
this  to  save  us? 

May  tliis.  Your  order,  foi-ever  levealing 
Your  gieatness  and  love,  speak  to  the 
IJeople  of  the  United  States  in  general 
and  especially  its  Senate. 

Grant  wisdom  to  those  to  whom,  in 
Your  name,  our  people  entrust  the  au- 
thority of  Government,  that  Justice  and 
peace  may  be  sought,  not  alone  for  this 
country,  but  for  the  world. 

Remember  all  who  serve  this  country, 
at  home  and  abroad:  KUide  them  and 
keep  them  wherever  they  may  be. 

All  this  we  a?k  in  the  name  of  otu'  Re- 
deemer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May   11.  1959,  was  dispen.sed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hous«  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1559)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  ICOth  anniversary  of  the  first  sig- 
nificant discovery  of  silver  in  the  United 
Stales.  June  1859. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  req\*ested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2317  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
"An  act  making  appropriations  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903.  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  1.  1902,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  bonding  of  persons  li- 
censed to  engage  in  a  business,  trade,  pro- 
fession, or  calling  involving  the  collection 
of  money  for  others; 

H.R.  2318.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  closing-out  and  fire  sales  in  the 
District  of  ColtAnbla; 

H  R  2322,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1,  1902.  to  exempt  certain  common 
carriers  of  passengers  from  the  mileage  tax 
imposed  by  that  act  and  from  certain  other 
taxes: 

H.R.  4072.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
from  empiricism  in  relation  thereto,"  ap- 
proved June  6,  1892,  as  amended; 

H  R.  4454.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tions t>e  managed  by  not  more  than  15 
trustees;  and 

H.R.  7040.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  biueaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19G0.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
"An  act  making  appropriations  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903.  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  1.  1902,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  bonding  of  persons  licensed 
to  engage  in  a  business,  trade,  profession,  or 
calling  involving  the  collection  of  money  for 
others; 


HJl.  2318.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  closing-out  and  fire  sales  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  2322.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  1,  1902,  to  exempt  certain  common  car- 
riers of  passengers  from  the  mileage  tax  im- 
posed by  that  act  and  from  certain  other 
taxes; 

H.R.  4072.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
emplricl.'^m  in  relation  thereto,"  approved 
June  6.  1892,  as  amended:  and 

H.R.  4454.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  certain  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tions be  managed  by  not  more  than  15  trus- 
tees: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  7040.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1960,  and  for  other  purpKjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1959— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  140) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  the  desk  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1959.  which  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  befoie 
the  Senate.  I  ask  that  the  message  be 
not  read,  because  it  is  now  being  read 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  paper,  was  i-eferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

<For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
THE   SESSION   OF   THE   SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legis- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
were  authorized  to  sit  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  author- 
ized to  meet  diu'ing  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that  the  time 
between  now  and  10  minutes  after  12  will 
be  used  only  for  the  introduction  of  bills 
and  other  measureis,  after  which  a  quo- 
rum will  be  called.      ' 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  for 
Experimental  or  Research  V^ork 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  contracts  neijotlated  for  experimental 
or  research  work,  for  the  period  J\ily  1  to 
December  31.  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Audit  Report  on  National  Fund  for  Medical 
Education 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice  President. 
National  Fund  for  Medical  Education,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
•  report  on  an  audit  of  that  fund  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1958  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  t,o  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Audit   and    Annual   Reports    of   Board   for 
Fundamf.ntal  Education 

A  letter  from  Ross.  McCord.  Ice  5:  Miller. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  transmitting,  puisuant  to 
law,  the  audit  and  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  for  Fundamental  Education,  for  the 
year  1958  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Transfer  of  Freeomen's  Hospital 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  pro]x>sed  legislation  to  establish  a 
teaching  hospital  for  Howard  University,  to 
transfer  Freedmens  Hospital  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Recommendations     Adopted     bt     Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization 

Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conferences  at  Geneva.  May  1958  and 
June  24,  1958  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


RESOLUTIONS     OF     GENERAL     AS- 
SEMBLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Green  1.  I  present  a  resolution  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  work  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  U.S.  constitutional  amendment 
denying  any  State  an  imfair  process  of 
taxation  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  at 
the  January  session  1959,  and  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Resolution  550 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  work 
for  the   passage  of   a  U.S.  constitutional 
amendment  denying  any  State  an  unfair 
process  of  taxation 
Whereas  it  has  ever  been   the  unending 

crujade  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Rhode 


Island  and  Providence  Plantations  to  upho'.d 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  from  unjust 
acts;  and 

Whereas  said  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  has  never  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  citizens  of  neighbor- 
ing States  that  are  employed  within  the 
border  of  this  Slate  by  dual  taxation  on 
earnings;   and 

Whereas  a  Commonwealth  which  having 
built  Its  history  upon  the  premise  of  war 
against  unfair  taxation,  dating  back  to  Rev- 
olutionary days  now  d(jes  seek  to  extract 
from  wage  earners  of  other  States  an  unjust 
tax  without  representation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral as.«iemblv  now  mem<»rt«llze  CongresH  to 
work  for  the  passage  of  a  US.  constitutional 
amendment  denying  any  State  this  unlair 
process  of   taxntlon:    and   be  It    further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  nnd  directed 
to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  asking  each  to  give  Im- 
mediate attention  to  the  need  for  such  ii 
U.S.  constitutional  amendment  and  to  work 
for  Its  passage. 

August  P.  LaFrance.  ., 

Secretary  o/  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Green  1,  I  present  a  resolution  memori- 
alizing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  the  passa;;e  of  bill,  S.  925,  deal- 
ing with  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  and  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  at 
the  January  session,  1959.  and  request  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  Resolution  1433 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  the  passage  of  bill. 
S.  925.  dealing  with  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act   (McCarran- Walter  law) 

Whereas  Senate  bill  925  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
which  would  grant  nonquota  status  to  cer- 
tain Immigrants  who  are  brothers,  sl&ters, 
sons,  or  daughters  of  US.  citizens; 

Whereas  efforts  have  been  exerted  for  many 
years  by  the  American  Committee  on  Italian 
Migration — member  agency  of  the  National 
Catholic  Resettlement  Council — for  legisla- 
tion to  help  resolve  the  urgent  and  pressing 
problem  of  the  fourth  preference  quota  on 
the  grounds  that  It  is  unfair  to  permit  U.S. 
citizens  to  file  petitions  for  their  brothers, 
sisters,  sons,  or  daughters,  granting  them 
approval,  and  then  letting  them  pile  up  In 
hvige  backlogs  at  the  American  consulates 
abroad  approved  without  the  hope  of  any 
visas  being  i.ssued.  Fourth  preference  visas 
can  be  lst>ued  only  when  deficiencies  occur  In 
the  first,  second,  or  third  preferences,  which 
are  alloted  100  percent  of  the  quota — a  rare 
and  unlikely  occttrrence  especially  In  coun- 
tries with  low  quota  numbers. 

Resolivd.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  Senate  bill  925;  directing  the  secretary 
of  state  to  transmit  a  duly  certlHed  copy  of 
this  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  In  said  Congres.s. 

August  P.  LaFranc*. 

Hecrrtjry  of  S.  'te. 


U.S.  FORESTRY  PROGRAM- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  in 
siipyort  of  tiie  US.  fore.stry  proRiam,  as 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Itasca  County,  Minn  .  on  May  5.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forest i-y.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  6-59-12 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
sul>mitted  to  the  US  Congress  a  prc»gram  for 
the  national  forests  which  sets  forth  long- 
range  objectives  for  development  and  use  of 
the  forests  and  for  research  work  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  all  forestry  programs;  nnd 

Whereas  a  substantial  part  of  the  Chip- 
pewa National  Forest  Is  located  In  Itasca 
County  and  the  Improvement  of  roads,  recre- 
ation facilities,  fire  protraction  and  the  In- 
crea:-.rd  planting  and  harvesting  of  tlml>er  is 
Important  to  the  people  of  Itasca  County; 
and 

Whereas  the  research  program  of  the  US. 
Forest  Service  Is  Important  in  providing  In- 
formation for  the  management  of  county- 
owned  lands  as  well  as  other  lands  used  for 
forestry  purposes  and  which  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  entire  northern  Min- 
nesota area:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rc.iolved.  That  this  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Itasca  County.  Minn  .  doe»  hereby 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  program 
for  national  forests  as  outlined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  take  the  appro- 
priate action  to  Implement  the  program;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  Congressman  H  D.  Coolet. 
chairman  of  the  Hoiue  Committee  on  Agrt- 
culture.  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  Minnesota. 


PLIGHT  OF  TIBETAN  PEOPLE- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Diocesan  Union  of  Holy  Name  Societies 
of  the  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre,  Long 
Island,  NY.,  expressing  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  Tibetan  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  M^y  23.  1951.  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  preserve  the  political  and  religious 
autonomy  of   the  Tibetan   people;    and 

Wh?rens  the  Tibet  local  government  under 
its  head,  the  D.ilai  Lama,  has  recently  been 
ordered  dissolved  by  the  Chinese  Coaimu- 
nlst  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment has  barbarously  Intervened  to  deprive 
the  Tibetan  people  of  their  political  and 
religious  autonomy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  h.as  long  been 
urged  by  some  factions  to  grant  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment, and  to  support  Its  request  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations,  on  the  basis 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  different 
from  the  Russian  Communists,  and  were 
only  agrarian  reformers.  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resol  ed  ty  the  Diocesan  Union  of  Holy 
Name  Societies  of  the  Diocese  of  Rockville 
Centre.  That  we  express  our  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  TlbeUn  p?op!e;  and  be  it 
fi.Ui.hcr 
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Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  continue  Its  policy  of  not  granting 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Communist  China 
and  of  not  supporting  Its  request  for  admis- 
^ion  to  the  United  Nations. 

Hlmpstead.  N  V  ,  May  3.  1959. 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber 
at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m..  and 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Pre.<!ident  pro  tempore. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DAIRY  FARMERS 
OF  AMERICA.  INC.,  SELKIRK,  NY. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Dairy  Farmers  of  America,  Inc.,  of  Sel- 
kirk, N.Y..  relating  to  farm  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rl.SOLUTION       or       THE       DAIRY       FARMERS       OF 

AMERICA.  INC..  Selkirk.  N.Y 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  stated  that  the  Jarmer'h  share  ol  the 
consumer's  food  dollar  In  1958  amounted  to 
40  centfc.  compared  with  the  53  cents  received 
In   1946 

;  Whereas  the  Department  also  stated  that 
present  Indications  are  the  farmer  will  re- 
jcelve  less  of  the  food  dollar  in  1959  than  in 
1958; 

I    Whereas    the    present    farm    program    has 
galled  to  Increase  farmers'  Income;  and 
j    Whereas  the  Congress  needs  to  take  action 
|to  Improve  farm  Incc^me:  Therefore  be  It 
■    Re.'>olied,     Tliat     the     Onondaga     County 
balry  Farmers  of  America  In  session  this  5th 
day  of  May  request  the  Congress  to  pass  leg- 
islation   to   encourage    an    upward    trend    m 
lurm  prices;   and  further 
:    Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  you.  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  ahd 
{Congressman  R.  Walter  Rixhlman. 
i  Respectfully  yours. 

Wallace    Grkveloinc. 

Prc.iident. 

John    Sitttei,    Secretary. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  KING 
BAUDOUIN  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

]     Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
jsuggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
1    The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Secre- 
Itary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
Iron. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE^SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  COT- 
TON in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.,  pursuant  to  the  order  entered 
yesterday,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  <Felton  M.  Johnston),  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  (Joseph  C.  Duke),  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  to  hear  the  addrecs  to  be  delivered 
by  King  Baudouin  of  the  Belgians. 

<Por  the  address  delivered  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  see  p.  8007  of  the 
House  proceedings  in  today's  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Record.) 


COMMENT  ON  ADDRESS  TO  CON- 
GRESS BY  BAUDOUIN.  KING  OP 
THE  BELGIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  many  memorable  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  joint  sessions  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  have  listened  with 
Hreat  attention  to  .such  per.'-ons  as  Prime 
Minl.vter  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Prime  Minister  Clem- 
ent Attlee.  and  others. 

But  I  think  the  speech  delivered  today 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  with  its 
emphasis  on  peace,  youth,  and  better 
understanding,  is  one  of  tiie  outstanding 
messages  ever  delivered  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  point  he 
made  that  it  takes  20  years  to  make  a 
man  and  only  20  seconds  to  destroy  him 
is  one  worth  taking  to  our  hearts. 

Mr.  President.  King  Baudouin  has  hon- 
ored us  with  a  Rreat  speech  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him  for  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed. He  represented  his  country,  his 
person,  and  his  ideals  in  a  way  which 
will  cement  Belgian-American  relations 
and  make  for  a  better  understanding 
between  us.  The  Senate  wishes  the  King 
and  his  country  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  with  respect 
to  the  mapnificent  address  which  was 
delivered  at  the  joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  addresses, 
if  not  the  finest,  by  the  head  of  a  foreign 
government,  which  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. The  sincerity  with  which  it  was 
delivered  touched  the  hearts  of  everj'one 
who  was  privileged  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  echo 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  the  masterful 
and  brilliant  address  delivered  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  at  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  Congress.  Seldom  have  we  been 
privileged  to  hear  such  emphasis,  in 
such  a  profound,  philosophical  way,  on 
two  themes  which  His  Majesty  dwelled 
on  particularly,  peace  and  youth.  He 
could  not  have  chosen  any  other  subject 
on  which  he  would  find  such  great  and 
enthusiastic  response  from  even'one  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senators  who  have  commended 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  the 
address  delivered  today  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  Congress  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  It  was  a  great  address  in 
many  respects,  moving  and  philosophical. 

We  are  preoccupied,  as  is  natural  and 
necessary  with  our  difficulties  with  So- 
viet Russia  and  with  the  conflict  between 
the  democratic  and  the  Communist 
worlds.  We  are  concerned,  and  properly 
so,  with  our  military  strength  to  assure 
our  security.  We  also  concern  oiu'selves 
with  many  econwnic  measures  to  assist 
other  countries,  because  it  is  right  to 


do  so,  and  to  maintain  a  democratic 
balance  of  power  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless  we  forget  at  times  a  great 
source  of  unity  between  the  democratic 
and  non-Communist  countries,  which 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  brought  to  our 
minds  today.     It  is  this: 

The  democratic  and  non-Communist 
countries,  in  their  most  essential  sense, 
differ  from  the  Communist  coimtries  in 
that  our  systems  are  derived  from  spirit- 
ual sources.  The  Communist  world  re- 
jects this  fundamental  thesis — it  rejects 
any  Supreme  Being,  and  our  concept 
that  man's  proudest  freedoms  are  derived 
from  spiritual  law.  It  is  a  point  of  unity 
which  we  forget  and  which  we  neglect. 
It  is  a  great  .source  of  spiritual  power 
between  the  non-Communist  countries 
which  we  ought  to  understand  and  which 
could  move  many  peoples  throughout 
the  world.  The  King  recognized  this 
in  his  speech.  It  was  a  profound  ad- 
dress, philosophically  and  spiritualli' — 
and  because  it  was,  it  moved  all  of  those 
who  heard  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
who  was  privileged  to  hear  the  address 
delivered  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
was  deeply  moved  and  greatly  im- 
pressed not  only  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
addiess  but  by  the  profoundness  of  its 
philosophy,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  the  address 
most  remarkable  for  two  reasons.  First 
of  all,  it  was  a  completely  affirmative 
and  constructive  message  which  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Amencan  people  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  spirit  which  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  emulate. 

The  King,  in  his  remarks,  did  not  re- 
sort to  an  appeal  to  negative  qualities,  or 
even  to  an  attack  upon  those  who 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  Rather, 
he  appealed  to  man's  sense  of  decency 
and  justice,  and  he  urged  upon  us  the 
realization  of  our  responsibilities  as  a 
great  power  and  as  a  great  people. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  emphasis  in  the  message 
upon  peace  and  youth.  I  shall  long  re- 
member what  the  King  had  to  say,  and 
I  can  only  paraphrase  it.  and  most  in- 
adequately: It  takes  20  years  to  make  a 
young  man.  but  only  20  seconds  to  de- 
stroy his  life.  That  analogy  will  be 
remembered  by  the  listeners  of  the  ad- 
dress and  by  the  public  in  general  for 
years  to  come.  It  tells  us  in  a  few  short 
words  the  many  difficulties  a  nation  has 
in  building  the  peace;  the  careful,  con- 
structive, creative  work  which  must  go 
into  building  conditions  that  are  con- 
ducive to  peace  It  also  tells  us  what 
mankind  has  been  able  to  perfect  in 
terms  of  destruction,  which  can  lead  to 
catastrophe. 

The  emphasis  upon  youth  in  a  nation 
of  yotmg  was  most  appropriate.  I  trust 
we  may  supjxjrt  the  idealism  which  that 
phrase  reveals,  and  that  the  faith  and 
courage  which  are  so  typical  of  youth 
will  stand  us  well  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Belgian  people  for 
giving  us  the  privilege  of  hearing  their 
King.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  of  my  colleagues  in  praise, 
not  only  of  the  man  and  the  office  he 
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holds,  but  of  the  message  and  the  ideals 
and  hopes  expressed  In  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  T  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  for  the  great  mes- 
sage he  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  message  not 
alone  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
c^  the  United  States;  it  was  a  message  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  Of  the  many 
oVeat  truths  he  spoke,  I  thought  his  defi- 
nition of  peace  as  the  tranquillity  of  or- 
fler  had  imbedded  in  it  a  message  to  the 
leaders  of  all  the  nations,  because,  after 
all,  what  must  be  sought  and  accom- 
plished is  an  order  through  justice,  to 
which  the  Kinr;  referred. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  thank 
the  people  of  Belgium  for  sending  to  us 
such  an  able  leader  with  such  a  great 
message. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  everything  that 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
respecting  the  address  delivered  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  to  Congress  today. 
I  also  wish  to  make  two  points,  to  which 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  special  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  first  point 
is  that  the  very  person  of  this  young 
man.  who  spoke  so  optimistically  of 
youth,  typified  youth.  It  is  very  heart- 
ening to  us  to  see  a  youth  in  such  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  in  full 
command  of  the  ideals  of  youth.  Sec- 
ondly, and  very  importantly,  the  King 
spoke  of  democratic  ideals.  Yet  he  is  a 
king.  I  think  that  fact  demonstrates 
what  is  happening  in  the  modern  world, 
all  to  the  good,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Next,  the  King  spoke  of  self-deter- 
mination, which  he  sees  as  something 
in  prospect  for  the  peoples  whose  for- 
tunes are  now  so  heavily  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Belgians.  I  refer  to  people 
in  Africa.  We  see  the  modern  concept 
of  trusteeship  and  stewardship  by  people 
in  a  more  advanced  degree  of  industrial- 
ization in  behalf  of  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple, so  they  can  soon  conduct  their  own 
affairs  and  fully  participate  in  all  im- 
portant matters  wliich  need  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  world. 

So  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues,  first. 
In  thanking  the  people  of  Belgium  for 
sending  us  their  Kuig.  Secondly,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  people  of  Belgium  for  their 
free  institutions,  as  depicted  in  their 
ideals,  so  that  on  this  day  in  1959  a  king 
can  be  speaking  his  own  mind  and  also 
the  minds  of  his  own  people. 


FURTHER  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Morning 
business  is  still  in  order. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  V. 
Tenly   (Rept.  No.  282). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service,  without  amendment. 


H.R4597.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  postmasters  under  the  Government 
Employees  Training  Act  (Rept.  No.  283) :  and 

H  R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  certain  ad- 
ministrative authorities  for  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept,  No.  284). 

By  Mr.  FREAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  685.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  all  tax'itlon 
certain  property  of  the  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education  International  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept  No.  285);  and 

S.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
194.'S.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  280). 
"  Bv  Mr.  H.\RTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1159.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  real  proporty  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alley  Dwelling  Act  (Rept.  No.  287); 
and 

H.R.  4282.  An  act  to  supplement  and 
modify  the  act  of  May  24.  1828  (6  Stat.  383. 
ch.  CXII).  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  the  corpo- 
rate powers  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
of  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No   288) . 

By  Mr.  BE.\LL.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing JUiie  30,  ICU.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  May  18,  1910  (Rept.  No.  289). 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Casb 

of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kcatimo.  and  Mr. 

Baltonstall)  : 

S.  1919.  A  bill  to  mnke  certain  changes  In 

the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NE'jrERGER: 
S    1920.  A  bin  relating  to  mining  claims 
on  lands  wlthlu  the  national  forests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Int;'rlor  and   Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NrvBERcm  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>cat 
under  n  sepnrate  heading.) 
Py  Mr  RTBLE : 
S  1D21.    A    bUl    to   exempt    from    taxation 
cert.Tin  prcp-rty  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterars.  Inc..   In   the  District  cf  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Bv  Mr.  BTBI  E  (by  requests  : 
S  1922.  A  bill  providing  a  uniform  law 
for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

David  Brewer  Karrick.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BHls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimcus  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stennis)  : 

S  1916.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Central  Se- 
curity Office  to  coordinate  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  and  security 
pro>;rams.  to  prescribe  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  the  hearing  and  review  of  cases 
arising  under  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  1917.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of    Artemis 
Toskos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   HUMPHREY: 

S.  1918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphset  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  CLARK  tfor  himself  and  Senators 

HlMPHREV,    JAVITS,    O'MaHONEY.     BaRT- 

LETT.  Carroll.  Doicla.s.  Grleninc,  Hart. 
J.xcKSON.  McCahthy.  McNamara.  Morse, 
Moss.  Murray.  Muskie.  Neuberoer. 
PROXMirE.  Syminctov,  Williams  of  Now 
Jersey,  and  yARBOROLCH>  submitted  a 
resolution  <S.  Res.  118 »  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
gard to  the  -selection  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  committees  of  conference,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admini-stration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  junior  Senator 
fi-om  Mississippi  (Mr.  StenhisI,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
e.'^tabli'ih  a  Central  Security  Office  to  co- 
ordinate the  administration  of  Federal 
personnel  loyalty  and  security  programs, 
to  pre.scribe  administrative  procedures 
for  the  hearing  and  review  of  ca.ses 
arising  under  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  carries  out  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conimis.sion  on 
Government  Security,  the  12-member 
bipartisan  group  set  up  by  Congress  to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  >  11  our 
loyalty  and  .security  programs.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  fiom  Mississippi  and  I  rep- 
resented the  Senate  on  that  Commission. 

We  are  presenting  this  proposed  leg- 
I.slation.  as  we  did  la.st  year,  to  make 
sure  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission are  formally  before  the  Congress 
in  bill  form.  I  believe  they  furni.<:h  a 
good  pattern  from  which  to  work  in 
establishing  an  effective,  consistent,  and 
fair  loyalty  and  security  program  for 
Federal  employees,  though  I  am  not  iug- 
gestins  they  should  be  adopted  without 
the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of 
a"t." 

The  work  of  the  Commission  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  a  full  over- 
hauling of  our  present  loyalty-security 
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programs  which  rest  on  the  confusing 
and  even  conflicting  philosophies  ex- 
pressed in  a  1950  law.  a  1953  Executive 
Older,  and  a  1956  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  put  the  pro- 
gram on  a  sound,  p>ermanent  basis,  with 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights  of 
every  individual  affected,  and  I  hope  the 
subject  will  receive  early  attention  by 
the  appropriate  Senate  committee. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unani.nous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  statement  I 
submitted  on  this  subject  to  .he  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1916)  to  establish  a  Cen- 
tral Security  OfBce  to  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  personnel  loyalty 
and  security  programs,  to  prescribe  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  the  hearing 
and  review  of  cases  arising  under  such 
prcc;rams.  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cotton  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stehnis>.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
CoTTOK  is  as  follows: 

STATrvtwT  OF  U.S.  SENATom  NoRxis  Cotton, 
Repttbucak.  or  Nrw  Hampshibe.  to  Com- 
MrrTEE  ON  Post  Omcx  and  CrviL  Service. 
Hot«E  or  REPRESENTATnnM.  on  Legislation 
To  Extend  the  GovEaMMENT  Securitt 
Progkam  to  NoNscNsmvK  Positions 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
accorded  me.  in  view  of  my  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Goveriunent 
Security,  to  express  my  views  on  proi>osed 
legislation  dealing  with  the  loyalty  security 
programs  for  Federal  employees. 

I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  long  de- 
layed, top  to  t>ottom  overhauling  of  the 
Government's  loyalty  security  systems. 

The  Federal  employee  iecurlty  program 
grew  up  like  Topsy  diorlng  World  War  II  and 
the  decade  which  followed.  Vigorous  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  have  pro- 
duced some  gains  In  coordinating  the  vari- 
ous programs  (there  are  some  seven  differ- 
ent loyalty  security  programs),  eliminating 
abuses,  and  closing  the  loopholes.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remaln-s  our  present  per- 
sonnel security  programs  are  based  on  the 
rather  conflicting  philosophies  of  1950  legis- 
lation, a  1953  Executive  order  and  a  1956 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

An  overhauling  Is  sorely  needed.  De- 
mands for  It  have  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
Congress  for  many  years.  Congress  clearly, 
and  unanimously,  expressed  the  need  for  It 
In  1955  when  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Security  was  established  and  charged 
With  laying  the  grouiulwork  for  a  thorough- 
going revision. 

A  great  public  service  can  be  jserformed  by 
consideration  and  enactment  of  a  new 
statutwy  basis  for  the  whole  loyalty  se- 
curity program. 

I  am  convinced  this  Is  the  opportune  time 
for  such  an  achievement.  The  heat  of  con- 
troversy which  so  long  engulfed  the  se- 
curity programs  has  now  largely  dissipated. 
The  emotional  basis  which  colored  so  much 
of  the  discussion  of  the  past  Is  gone.  Con- 
gress, and  this  committee,  can  approach  the 
task  now  with  a  dispassionate  calmness 
which  would  have  l>ecn  Impossible  a  few 
years  ago. 


Furthermore,  new  tools  are  at  hand.  The 
Commission  on  Government  Security  has 
completed  Its  work.  Its  800-page  report  has 
been  available  for  almost  2  years.  Ample 
time  has  passed  for  review  and  consideration 
of  its  recommendations.  Numerous  other 
public  and  private  agencies  have  completed 
their  own  studies  of  the  loyalty-security 
problem  and  offered  their  recommendations. 

Furthermore,  mere  stop-gap  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Cole  case  Is  no  longer  adequate, 
in  my  opinion.  Three  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  decision  and  the  time  for  emer- 
gency action  by  the  Congress  has  long  since 
passed.  Legislation  should  meet  the  long- 
term  need. 

This  committee,  under  the  guidance  of 
both  Ii,Ir.  Murray  and  Mr.  Rees.  has  a  long 
record  ol  leadership  in  the  field  of  Federal 
employee  legislation.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  seize  this  opportunity  to  enact  new.  per- 
manent legislation  which  will  set  the  loyalty- 
security  program  to  rights.    I  urge  It  to  do  so. 

I  urge  this  course  because  a  vigorous  and 
effective  security  program  Is  Imperative  to 
our  national  security  and  survival. 

My  convictions  In  this  matter  were  rein- 
forced by  my  service  on  the  Commission  on 
Government  Security.  The  first  conclusion 
which  the  Commission  reached  concerned  the 
Inescapable  necessity  for  a  loyalty-security 
program.  We  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
Inquire  Into  the  beliefs  and  allegiances  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  but  the  world  we  live 
in  has  robbed  us  of  any  choice.  It  Is  fact 
that  the  Communist  still  alms  Its  weapons 
of  Infiltration,  deception,  and  subversion 
against  our  Nation,  probing  unceasingly  for 
the  weak  links  In  the  chain  of  American 
security.  Modern  technology  has  only 
heightened  the  dangers  and  increased  the 
needs.  Dangers  which  were  formerly  days 
or  weeks  away  are  now  only  minutes  away. 
Only  a  positive  requirement  for  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  which  are  shared 
by  all  devoted  Americans  can  suffice. 

A  loyalty-security  program  for  Federal 
employees  and  others  in  sensitive  positions 
is  unpleasant,  but  absolutely  unavoidable 
necessity.  Nevertheless.  It  need  not  be  an 
undue  burden  on  our  sense  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, or  fair  play.  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security  pointed  the  way  to  an  effective  and 
realistic  program  of  security  which  grante 
full  recognition  to  the  rights  of  Individuals. 
In  fact.  I  regard  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  rights  of  individuals  as  a  vital  means  of 
strengthening  the  security  program.  Public 
confidence  and  Individual  confidence  In  the 
fairness  of  the  system  Is  essential  to  Its 
operation. 

The  first  principle  which  must  govern  our 
program  Is  a  consistent,  all-lncluslve  re- 
quirement of  loyalty.  There  Is  no  room  in 
the  Federal  service  for  the  disloyal  citlsen. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  full  as- 
surance that  their  public  servants  are  loyal 
and  worthy  of  trust.  This  requirement  for 
loyalty  must  be  applied  to  every  Federal 
employee  and  every  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, whether  his  work  will  Involve  vital 
defense  secrets  or  the  most  menial  and 
commonplace  tasks.  The  Commission  on 
Government  Security  has  suggested  a  spe- 
cific standard  of  loj-alty  and  recommended 
rather  detailed  criteria  for  applying  that 
standard  and  I  commend  them  to  you. 

To  brand  any  American  as  disloyal  carries 
the  gravest  consequences.  To  Inflict  such  a 
brand  upon  a  patriotic  citizen  would  be 
tragic.  Therefore.  I  believe  the  most  careful 
and  comprehensive  safeguards  must  surround 
every  loyalty  proceeding.  No  person  should 
be  excluded  from  Federal  employment  on 
loyalty  grounds  without  every  fair  chance  to 
meet  the  charge.  A  full  hearing  should  be 
accorded,  accompanied  by  a  right  of  appeal 
and  a  number  of  procedural  safeguards.  In- 
cluding. I  believe,  a  right  of  subpena  and 
the    right    to    confront    the    witnesses,    re- 


stricted only  by  the  most  Impelling  con- 
siderations of  national  security. 

Even  though  he  may  be  loyal  beyond 
question,  an  employee  may  constitute  a 
threat  to  national  security  because  of  back- 
ground or  character  defects.  A  man  who 
simply  talks  too  much  may  unintentionally 
reveal  Important  secrets.  The  sex  pervert 
or  the  alcoholic  may  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sure to  aid  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Such  a  person  should  not  occupy  a  position 
which  provides  even  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity to  damage  the  national  Interest. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  he  must  not  bear  the 
stigma  of  disloyalty.  I  believe  such  persons 
should  be  dealt  with  under  the  time-tested 
suitability  procedures  established  by  the 
Lloyd-La  Follette  Act  of  1912.  For  4€  years 
the  act  has  provided  a  satisfactory  and  fair 
bsisls  for  excluding  p>ersons  from  Federal 
employment  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
These  procedures  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  of  na- 
tional security.  They  offer  the  best  means 
of  treating  this  problem.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  Committee's  approval  of  this  approach 
in  Its  action  on  S.  1411  In  the  last  Congress. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  report  of  our  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Security,  even  though 
it  was  the  result  of  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  members  of  Congress  and  rep- 
resentative citizens  with  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  staff,  necessarily  contains 
all  the  solutions  or  that  It  should  be  adopted 
without  the  dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the  cross- 
ing of  a  "t".  I  do  assert  that  it  sets  up  a 
real  standard  and  furnishes  a  good  pattern 
from  which  to  work. 

I  am  positive,  however,  that  a  sound  legis- 
lative foundation  In  this  field  is  a  pressing 
need. 


AMENDMENT     OF     INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  84th  Congress  we  passed  legisla- 
tion amending  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  then 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  tax  benefits 
were  added  to  the  benefits  under  the  bill 
providing  for  the  amendment,  as  writ- 
ten, it  would  be  possible  for  some  large 
corporate  claimants  to  receive  more  in 
total  benefits  than  was  actually  lost 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
smaller  claimants  would  not  receive 
anywhere  near  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  lost  in  loreign  countries.  To 
correct  this  patently  unfair  and  un- 
sought for  effect,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee adopted  an  amendment  which  I 
offered.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
amendment  and  it  went  with  the  bill 
to  conference. 

During  our  meetings,  the  conference 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
was  infonned  by  representatives  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  the  Sen- 
ate's mterpretation  of  the  bill  as  it  re- 
lated to  existing  tax  law  was  inaccurate. 
On  the  strength  of  that  information,  the 
conference  committee  agreed  to  drop  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law,  I  engaged  in  further  consultation 
with  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the 
course  of  this  consultation,  the  Depart- 
ment furnished  me  with  a  memorandum 
on  the  law  which  in  effect  proved  that 
the  Senate  had  been  correct  and  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  had  been  wrong.  I  there- 
fore urged  thit  a  new  bill  be  prepared 
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to  correct  the  defect  in  the  present  legis- 
lation. Such  a  bill  was  prepared  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  I  introduced  it  in 
the  85th  Congress  as  S.  979. 

My  bill  provided  for  the  i-eduction  of 
any  awards  made  under  title  III  of  the 
act,  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  tax  bene- 
fits which  a  claimant  may  have  obtained 
from  writinfc  off  the  loss  upon  which  the 
award  is  based,  except  that  no  award 
would  be  reduced  on  that  account  to  less 
than  $5,000. 

In  favorably  reporting  my  bill  to  the 
Senate  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions stated  in  its  report  that  the  bill 
"will  correct  a  serious  injustice  in  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  285,  and  that  it 
will  insure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  funds  available  to  deserving  claim- 
ants"— Senate  Report  No.  612,  85th  Con- 
gress. 

S.  979  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  5.  1957,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  no  action  on  it. 

Recent  statements  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion have  confirmed  the  doubts  which  I 
expressed  almost  4  years  ago.  It  ap- 
pears, for  example,  that  the  Hungarian 
claims  fund  will  have  in  it  about  $3  mil- 
lion and  that  the  awards  against  it  will 
exceed  $45  million.  Claimants  without 
tax  benefits  will,  therefore,  be  com- 
pensated to  the  extent  of  no  more  than 
7  percent.  Claimants  who  were  able  to 
obtain  tax  benefits  will  be  able  to  reduce 
their  losses  by  a  substantially  higher  per- 
centage and.  in  some  cases,  even  register 
windfall  gains. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  close  our  eyes 
to  the  tax  benefits  which  claimants  may 
have  received,  and  pay  the  same  7  per- 
cent to  the  man  who  has  never  been  able 
to  cut  down  his  loss  as  well  as  to  the  man 
who  has  reduced  his  loss  by  more  than 
90  percent. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  another  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  remedy 
the  inequity  which  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  Also  it  will  prevent 
claimants  who  were  able  to  obtain  tax 
benefits  from  having  windfall  gains.  I 
send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1918  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1959— 
WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case  I,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI,  and 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  KeatingI,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  I 


call  the  World  Refugee  Year  immigra- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  participation 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating]  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure, 

1  wish  to  make  the  following  statement. 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  of  its  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Subcommittee.  Hence, 
while  joining  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  because  of  his  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  a  constructive  revision 
of  the  immigration  laws,  and  his  inter- 
est in  an  effective  provision  for  refugee- 
escapee  admissions  to  the  United  States, 
especially  those  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  reserves  his  judgment  and  freedom 
of  action  as  to  the  detailed  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

This  World  Refugee  Year  immigration 
bill  seeks  to  modernize  the  present  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  admission  an- 
nually of  about  60,000  refugee-escapees 
fleeing  racial,  religious  or  political  per- 
secution by  Communi.sLs  oi  others  op- 
posed to  the  free  world:  40.000  refugee- 
escapees  specially  would  be  admitted  over 
a  2-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1959. 
the  date  marking  the  official  start  of 
World  Refugee  Year. 

Representative  Seymour  Halpehn,  of 
New  York  is  introducing  a  similar  bill  in 
the  other  body. 

During  World  Refugee  Year  59  United 
Nations  members,  including  the  United 
States,  have  pledged  themselves  to  focus 
attention  on  the  refugees,  seek  additional 
financial  aid  and  help  develop  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  world  refugee  prob- 
lem which  encompasses  the  fate  of  over 

2  million  persons. 

The  immigration  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  admit  a  maximum  of  60,- 
000  refugee-escapees  per  annum  on  pa- 
role In  the  event  of  an  emergency  situ- 
ation: they  would  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  permanent  residence  2  years  after 
their  entry  into  the  United  States  under 
this  program.  This  is  substantially  the 
administrations  recommendation  of  a 
few  years  ago.  We  must  not  be  caught 
unprepared  again  as  to  refugee-escapees 
as  we  were  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
would  permit  "p)ooling"  of  unu-sed  quo- 
tas left  over  from  any  previous  year: 
also  it  would  update  the  quota  system  by 
basing  it  on  1950  instead  of  1920  census 
figures. 

Also,  it  would  eliminate  various  pro- 
cedural injustices  in  the  administration 
of  the  present  law.  speed  up  the  admis- 
sion of  immigrants  who  are  related  to 
U.S.  citizens  and  thus  eligible  to  apply 
under  the  fourth  preference  category; 
and  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  total  of 
5.000  special  nonquota  Immigrant  visas 
under  the  refugee-escapee  section  to  un- 
resettled,  so-called  hard  core  cases. 

The  recent  announcement  by  Senator 
Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  that  very  shortly  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization will  hold  hearings  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  3  years  on  major 
bills  Including  vitally  important  amend- 


ments to  the  often  discriminatory  cur- 
rent Immigration  Act — Public  Law 
414 — has  long  been  awaited.  For  some 
years  now.  attempts  by  many  of  us  to 
get  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
inunlgration  law  on  the  Senate  fioor  have 
met  the  thieat  that  our  efforts  would  re- 
sult In  the  defeat  of  miscellaneous,  minor 
but  deserving  Immigration  bills  like  last 
year's  Azores  refugee  bill. 

At  long  last,  a  national  awareness  on 
the  part  of  our  F>eople  which  is  attribu- 
table in  large  part  to  work  of  many  pri- 
vate groups  like  the  Zellerbach  Commis- 
sion of  the  International  Refugee  Com- 
mittee, the  U.S.  Committee  on  Refugees 
and  others  is  stimulating  immigration 
law  revisions.  The  United  States  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  its  own  citizens  as 
well  as  to  the  anti-Communist  struggle 
to  assume  its  fair  share  of  the  homeless, 
often  hopeless  refugee-escapees  of  Com- 
munist and  other  totalitarian  forces 
within  the  broad  framework  of  a  mod- 
ern, humane  Immigration  law.  Today, 
our  immigration  regulations  appear  to 
stand  as  a  barrier  before  the  very  eyes  of 
those  who  have  risked  all  in  a  gesture  of 
faith  in  U.S.  peace  leadership. 

Bipartisan  cfTorts  In  1957  and  1958  in 
the  Senate  to  serve  the  national  interest 
and  to  carry  out  the  pledges  in  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  national 
platforms  of  1956  by  enacting  funda- 
mental revisions  In  the  immigration  law 
were  constantly  frustrated.  Then  in 
late  August  of  last  year,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  gave  assur- 
ances in  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee would  finally  explore  four  key 
is.sues — the  national  quota  system,  reset- 
tlement of  Iron  Curtain  refugees,  speed- 
ing up  admissions  of  refugee-escapees 
under  Public  Law  84-316.  and  action  on 
the  enoi-mous  backlog  of  persons  await- 
ing entiT  under  the  "fourth  preference."' 
I  hope  that  every  provision  in  the  com- 
prehensive immigration  bill  we  are  sub- 
mitting today  to  do  this  will  receive  the 
closest  study  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  expert  witnesses  who  will  testify  be- 
fore it. 

A  major  provision  of  today's  bill  calls 
for  the  admittance  annually  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  60.000  refugee-escapees  with  an 
additional  40.000  special  nonquota  Im- 
migrant vi.sas  to  be  available  from  July 
1.  1959.  through  June  30.  1961.  for  the 
pool  of  refugee-escapees  awaiting  help. 
The  pathetic  procession  of  the  dispos- 
sessed which  began  from  Nazi  Germany 
in  the  1930's  has  swelled  to  such  tragic 
proportions  since  World  War  II  that  no 
area  in  the  free  world  can  remain  im- 
mune to  the  desperate  predicament  of 
refugee-escaE>ees. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  free  nations  in 
Asia  are  flooded  with  more  than  1  mil- 
lion refugees  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  now  escapees  from  courageous  Tibet 
are  joining  their  ranks  as  they  flee  the 
Red  Chinese.  In  North  Africa.  170.000 
Algerian  refugees  live  in  the  most  primi- 
tive conditions.  In  the  Mideast.  Israel 
has  resettled  900,000  Jewish  refugees 
while  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
resetthng  the  600,000  to  700.000  Arab 
refugees.  Nonresettled  European  refu- 
gees, thousands  from  behind  the  Iron 
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Curtain,  total  an  estimated  175,000  with 
another  25,000  anticipated  in  the  next 
2  years. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  the 
United  States  has  taken  slightly  less 
than  25  percent  of  those  European  refu- 
gees who  have  been  resettled  compared 
to  nearly  50  jiercent  absorbed  by  Euro- 
pean nations.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  we  are  now  proposing,  the  United 
States  could  issue  visas  during  a  2-year 
period  to  40,000  or  about  23  percent  of 
the  nonresettled  refugees  in  Europe 
alone,  which  If  they  are  Issued  at  the  rate 
of  about  20.000  a  year  would  approxi- 
mate the  recommendations  of  both  the 
Zellerbach  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Committee  on  Refugees.  Five  thousand 
of  these  could  be  issued  to  hard  core, 
unresettled  refugee-escapees. 

The  bill's  pro\ision  of  $5  million  in 
grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  to 
bear  the  cost  of  resettling  and  rehabili- 
tating 5.000  so-called  hard  core  cases 
is  as  small  as  this  because  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations.  Austria,  Sweden, 
Norway.  Belgium,  and  West  Germany, 
for  example,  have  found  that  the  major- 
ity of  these  refugees  can  become  self- 
supporting.  Even  if  they  cannot,  fre- 
quently, they  are  members  of  a  family 
group  which  has  remained  behind  with 
them  in  a  camp  to  avoid  separation. 
Following  their  own  resettlement,  these 
families  could  provide  adequate  care  for 
such  relatives  unable  to  care  fo  them- 
selves. The  U.S.  share  under  this  section 
would  absorb  about  one-tenth  of  the 
hard  core  cases  still  in  European  camps 
today. 

By  establishing  1950  as  the  base  year 
for  the  national  origins  quota  system  in- 
stead of  1920.  the  present  law  would  rec- 
ogni^ie  that  the  U.S.  population  has  in- 
creased by  40  percent  or  some  45  million 
people,  during  those  three  decades.  Then 
although  the  regular  immigration  quota 
for  any  one  of  these  named  countries 
•would  still  not  exceed  12,000  annually, 
the  allotment  for  Italy  would  increase  99 
percent,  for  Hungary  93  percent,  for 
Greece  116  percent,  and  for  Austria  136 
percent.  No  provision  under  our  existing 
law  has  drawn  heavier,  more  justified 
criticism  from  our  friends  abroad  as  im- 
just.  Inequitable,  and  hopelessly  archaic 
than  has  the  present  state  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  This  change 
Is  the  most  urgently  needed  revision  in 
existing  law  contained  in  my  bill. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  facilitate 
the  entry  of  an  estimated  85,000  indi- 
viduals, principally  from  Italy  and 
Greece  who  are  eligible  for  entry  un- 
der the  "fourth  preference"  provi- 
sion— they  have  reached  21  or  are  mar- 
ried and  are  the  sons  or  daughters,  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Those  whose  admission  was  already 
approved  by  the  Attorney  Genersd  prior 
to  July  1.  1957,  would  now  be  eligible  to 
enter  without  reference  to  the  quota  for 
their  native  land,  thus  speeding  up  the 
admission  of  those  who  have  become 
eligible  for  entry  since  that  date  by  cut- 
ting sharply  the  waiting  period. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation 
eliminates  the  second-class  citizenship 
provisions  in  the  present  law  which  forces 
naturalized  citizens  to  surrender  their 


citizenship  If  they  reside  abroad  Indefi- 
nitely. Another  amendment  in  the  same 
title  ends  the  racial  test  for  those  of  half- 
Asiatic  origin  seeking  to  immigrate  and 
allows  Asiatic  and  colonial  peoples  to 
come  in  under  the  quota  for  their  native 
country. 

No  greater  service  could  be  performed 
In  the  name  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
our  own  national  self-interest  than  that 
as  a  result  of  the  scheduled  hearings  on 
major  immigration  bills  such  as  this  one. 
the  facts  on  our  immigration  policies  and 
their  importance  to  our  position  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  shall  become  clear  to 
every  one  of  us.  And  no  fundamental 
revision  of  our  existing  laws  would  be 
complete  without  a  refugee-escapee-pro- 
vision which  indicates  by  its  very  ade- 
quacy that  we  realize  the  United  States 
must  help  the  free  world  to  offer  those 
brave  enough  to  escape  an  attractive 
alternative  to  communism  and  all  forms 
of  totalitarianism.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  attainable  reality  to  those 
now  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
the  prospect  of  some  day  living  in  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  1919)  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
( for  himself  and  other  Senators ) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  section  analysis  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Bill  Auendinc  Immicration 
AJ«D  Nationalitt  Act  (  McCakran-Waltex 
Immigration  Act — Public  Law  414,  82o 
Congress) 

The  short  title  of  the  bill  is  ••Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1959.  ' 

TTTLK   I 

Section  101:  Amends  sections  212(a)  (15) 
and  241(a)(8)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  with  respect  to  standards  for 
determining  whether  aliens  are  or  are  likely 
to  become  public  charges.  The  provision 
which  gives  controlling  effect  to  the  opinion 
of  the  consul  or  of  immigration  officials, 
without  adeqiute  supporting  evidence,  is 
eliminated. 

Section  102:  Amends  subsections  (27)  and 
(29)  of  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  414 
with  respect  to  standards  for  determining 
whether  Immigrants  would  engage  in  sub- 
versive activities.  The  consul  and  Immigra- 
tion officials  would  no  longer  be  vested  with 
the  authority,  without  restraint,  to  deter- 
mine by  their  own  mental  process  the  prob- 
ability of  future  proscribed  conduct. 

Section  :03:  Amends  section  287(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  414  with  respect  to  power  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  interrogate 
without  warrant  persons  believed  to  be 
aliens  as  to  their  right  to  be  or  remain  in 
this  country.  Strengthens  the  term  "be- 
lieved" by  req\iiring  "with  probable  cause," 
thxis  preventing  Improper  interrogation  of 
citizens. 

Section  104:  Repeals  sections  352.  353  and 
354  ol  Public  Law  414,  which  provide  for  loss 
of  nationality  by  naturalized  citizens  be- 
cause of  realdence  abroad.  Repeals  section 
350  of  Public  Law  414,  which  provides  for 


divestitxxre  of  nationality  in  the  case  of  dual 
nationality  of  natural-born  Americans.  Re- 
peals section  355  of  Public  Law  414,  which 
deals  with  loss  of  American  nationality 
through  the  expatriation  of  a  parent. 

Section  105:  Amends  sections  101(2)  (37). 
212(a)  (28)  (D) ,  241  (a)  (6)  (D) .  and  313(a)  (3) 
of  Public  Law  414  by  broadening  restrictions 
contained  in  that  act  with  respect  to  persons 
who  have  advocated  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship or  have  belonged  to  totalitarian  organ- 
izations. Nazis  and  Fascists  would,  as  a 
result,  be  barred  from  the  United  States 
without  the  necessity  of  proving,  as  Public 
Law  414  now  requires,  that  they  have  advo- 
cated, or  belonged  to  organizations  which 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  in  the  United  .  States.  This 
closes  the  loophole  in  Public  Law  414  that 
now  i>ermits  Nazis  and  Fascists  to  enter  the 
United  States  and  to  become  naturalized. 

Section  106:  By  amending  section  244(a) 
(1),  (2),  (3).  (4),  and  (S)  of  Public  Law 
414  eliminates  the  standards  of  "exceptional 
and  extremely  unustial  hardship"  in  grant- 
ing suspension  of  deportation,  6Ul>stitutlng 
the  term  "serious  hardship." 

Sfxrtion  107:  Amends  section  201(e)  of 
Public  Law  414,  eliminating  provision  re- 
quiring future  mortgaging  of  quotas. 

Section  108:  By  amending  sections 
202(a)(5)  and  202(e)  and  repealing  section 
202  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Public  Law  414. 
eliminates  quota  provisions  in  the  present 
act  which  discriminate  against  Asiatic  and 
colonial  peoples.  The  amendment  will  re- 
store the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  Public 
Law  414,  by  which  colonial  peoples  came 
under  the  quota  of  their  mother  country. 
Public  Law  414  establishes  a  quota  deter- 
mined by  race  for  Asiatic  peoples  no  matter 
in  what  country  of  the  world  they  are  born 
whUe  the  quota  for  non-Aslatlcs  is  deter- 
mined simply  by  birth  within  quota  area. 
The  amendment  extends  the  latter  provi- 
sion to  persons  of  an  Asiatic  race  and  thus 
removes  the  stigma  of  racial  discrimination. 

TITLE    n 

Tills  title  corrects  certain  administrative 
deficiencies  that  have  become  apparent  since 
the  beginning  of  enforcement  of  Public  Law 
414. 

Section  201 :  By  amending  section 
101(a)(6)  of  Public  Law  414,  restored  pre- 
examination  (an  administrative  procedure 
adopted  in  1935  which  permitted  an  alien 
in  the  United  States  to  become  a  permanent 
resident  by  obtaining  his  immigration  visa 
in  Canada  instead  of  l>eing  required  to  make 
the  long  and  expensive  Journey  to  his  coun- 
try of  origin  for  that  purpose) . 

Section  202:  By  amending  section  212 
(9)  and  (10)  permits  entry  of  an  alien  who 
has  received  a  pardon  for  a  crime. 

Section  203:  Amends  section  212(c)  of 
Public  Law  414  to  restore  the  law  as  It  existed, 
and  op>erated  satisfactorily,  from  1917  to 
1952.  The  result  would  be  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  discretionary  power  to  admit 
an  alien  who  is  returning  to  an  unrelin- 
quished American  residence  of  at  least  7 
years,  with  no  requirement  that  the  alien 
was  originally  admitted  to  this  country  for 
permanent  residence. 

Section  204:  Repeals  section  235(c)  of 
Public  Law  414  which  permits  exclusion 
without  a  hearing. 

Section  205:  Repeals  section  241(d)  of 
Public  Law  414,  the  retroactive  provision 
which  makes  an  alien  deportable  for  con- 
duct prior  to  December  34,  1952,  even  though 
that  conduct  was  not  a  ground  of  deporta- 
tion before  Public  Law  414  came  Into  effect. 

Section  206:  AmeiKls  section  245  of  Public 
Law  414  which  permits  the  Attorney  General 
to  adjust  the  status  of  an  alien  temporarily 
here  to  that  of  an  alien  admitted  for  perma- 
zient  residence.  The  amendment  softens  the 
unnecessarily  rigorous  requirements  which 
an  alien  now  must  meet. 
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B«otlon307: 

(»)  Permit!  Judicial  review  In  exclusion 
and  deportation  cReee. 

(b)  Betabllihee  a  etatute  of  limitation* 
whereby  no  alien  may  be  deported  by  reaaon 
of  conduct  occurring  more  than  10  years 
prior  to  the  Institution  of  deportation  pro< 
oeedlngs. 

Section  901:  Repeals  section  300(a)  of 
Public  Law  414  and  substitutes  n  provision 
granting  Judicial  review  for  a  person  claim- 
ing American  oltlsenshlp  who  haa  been 
denied  such  right. 

Section  9u0:  Amends  section  Q60(o)  of 
Public  Law  414  by  broadening  provision  for 
Judicial  review  of  flnnl  determination  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  refusing  entry  to  per- 
sons  Issued  certificate  of  identity  as  claim- 
ants of  American  cltlscnshlp  under  section 
3fl0(b). 

Section  910:  establishes  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  in  State  Department  to  review  ques- 
tions Involving  the  denying  of  visns  and  the 
application  or  meaning  of  State  Department 
regulations  applying  to  Immigration. 

TXTLI    III 

Section  301;  Provides  for  the  pooling  of 
unused  quotas  and  their  allocation  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  those  on  waiting 
lists  of  quotas  19,000  and  under  (Includes 
Italian,  Creek,  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  Eastern 
European  quotas).  Quotas  are  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  IBfiO  census  In- 
stead of  the  loao  census  as  Is  now  the  prac- 
tice. 

TtTtl  iv  .^-"!i 

Section  401;  Amends  Public  LaVr  BS-S16. 
Petitions  for  admission  by  fourth  preference 
quota  Immigrants  which  were  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  July  1,  1857, 
win  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  without 
reference  to  quota,  For  those  nung  petitions 
subssqusnt  to  July  1,  1W&7,  therefore,  the 
waiting  time  for  admittance  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

TITLE  V 

Section  501:  Empowers  the  Prenldent  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  parole  Into  the 
United  States  refUKce-escnpees,  selocted  by 
the  Bfloretary  of  State,  who  because  of  perse- 
cution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion,  have  fled 
or  shall  flee  from  any  ComnuinlMi,  Oummu« 
nist-domlnated,  or  Communist-occupied  area 
nr  from  other  countries  or  areas  In  which 
forces  opposed  to  the  free  world  and  free 
tnstltutUms  are  at  work,  and  who  cannot  re- 
turn on  aoonunt  of  race,  reUglon,  or  pulltloal 
opinion.  Limits  the  number  ol  such  refugee- 
Moapses  to  the  nvontge  number  of  aliens 
authorlied  to  be  admitted  to  the  Uiilt«d 
■tales  for  permnneiu  residence  ench  fikcal 
year  since  Juno  95,  104B,  by  any  special  acts 
of  Oongreis  rnnctsd  on  nr  after  that  date; 
this  would  set  a  maximum  limit  under  this 
section  of  approximately  60,ooo  annually. 
■fta  up  a  procedure  whereby  the  Immlgra* 
tlon  status  of  parolees  may  be  adjusted  to 
that  of 'a  lawful  permnnent  resident  by  per- 
mitting the  Attorney  General  to  grant  such 
adjustment  lit  his  dlwrrctlon  after  the  alien 
has  been  In  the  United  States  for  9  years  and 
If  the  nppllonnt  Is  of  Rood  rharncter,  and  If 
the  ndjUHtment  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest,  Requires  a  report  of  such 
adjustmsnt  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congrssa 
and  If  Congress  does  not  register  disapproval 
then  the  alien's  entry  would  be  recorded  as 
of  the  date  of  the  alien's  last  arrival  In  the 
United  Statee,  Limits  the  number  of  aliens 
whose  status  may  be  adjusted  In  any  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  average  number  of  aliens 
authorlred  to  br  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  each  fiscal 
year  since  June  95,  1041,  unlees  otherwise 
speolftod  by  conffrasslonal  resolution. 

iMtlon  509:  Authorliea  th«  Issuance  of 
40.000  special  nonquota  Immigrant  visas  to 
refufae-cecapees  for  the  period  July  1,  1950, 
to  June  30.  1901,  of  which  5,000  may  be  un- 


resettled  hard  core  refugeee.  This  Is  pointed 
to  the  reservoir  of  refugees  presently  await- 
ing settlement. 

Section  503;  Refugee-escapees  under  sec- 
tion 509  to  be  admitted  only  If  eligible  under 
the  Immlgrntlon  and  Nationality  Act  except 
for  unresettled  hard  core  refUKees. 

Section  504;  Sperlnl  non(|U(>tu  Immigrant 
visas  authorized  in  section  BOJ  shall  >>e  Issued 
In  occorUnnce  with  section  391  ('Id^-uunr*  of 
Visas")  of  the  Immlgiittlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  except  for  unresettled  hard  cure  ref- 
ugees. 

Suction  005;  Authorlres  gA  million  In 
grants  to  US,  public  or  prlvntr  agencies  for 
resettlement  In  the  United  States  of  un- 
resettled hard  core  refuKves  admitted  under 
section  009, 

Section  OOH:  Definitions, 

Section  007:  AuthonxsM  necessary  appro- 
priations to  curry  out  provisions  of  this  title. 


PROTECTION  OF  FEDERAL  TIMBER 
ON  LANDS  INVOLVINO  MINING 
CLAIMS  OR  PATENTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pipsldont.  I 
introduce  for  opproprlate  reference,  a 
bin  which  would  make  applicnble  to  all 
national  forcsta  those  Inwa  which  arc 
now  In  effect  In  the  case  of  certain  Indi- 
vidual national  foreiits  such  na  the  Mount 
Hood  Forest  of  OreKon,  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  free  and  automatic  conveyance 
of  surface  resources  when  a  mining 
patent  Is  granted  on  these  public  lands. 

I  am  joined  In  sponsoring  this  pro- 
posed legislation  by  my  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oietron  I  Mr. 
MoRSKi,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MANsrxRLDi,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Humphrey  I. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll),  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  the  seniur  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I ,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr,  DovolamI, 
and  the  senior  Sonuior  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr,  Clark). 

I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  a  short 
itatrmont  which  I  have  prepared  re- 
uardlng  my  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  thla  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICKR,  The  bill 
will  be  recj'lvrd  and  nppropilntcly  re- 
ferred: nnd,  without  objection,  Uic  stat«- 
mcnt  will  be  printed  In  the  Rrcord. 

The  bill  (B.  1020 1  relating  to  mining 
claims  on  lands  within  the  nalloiittl  for- 
ests, introduced  by  Mr,  NRunrNuKR,  waa 
received,  rend  twice  by  lis  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Xnaular  Affairs, 

The  statement  proientod  by  Mr.  Nit;- 
IBROCR  li  as  follows: 

iTATIMtMT  SV  BSNAToR  NrURRRAIH 
The  bill  which  I  lntrod\tre  todny  Is  similar 
to  a  measure  which  X  preeented  In  the  last 
Congress.  It  Is  designed  to  correct  a  l(K>phola 
In  existing  law  on  the  subject  of  manage- 
ment for  multiple  use  of  the  surface  re- 
sourcee  of  public  lands  on  which  mining 
claims  are  awarded. 

At  the  present  time  Federol  law  gives  to 
a  successful  locator  of  minerals  on  Federal 
public  lands  a  fee-simple  patent  to  the  land 
in  question— without  regord  to  Its  surface 
reeourcee  which  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  minerals  or  mining.  This  fact  Is  of 
particular  importance  In  our  national  for- 
ests where  management  of  timber,  recrea- 
tion, and  watershed  activities  requires  regu- 
lation and  control  as  a  single  unit.  Congress 
has  recognised  such  significance  In  a  series 


of  acu  passed  over  the  past  95  years  by  which 
a  number  of  national  foresu  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  scope  of  the  laws  under 
which  mining  patonU  convoy  title  to  eur- 
face  as  well  as  minerals. 

The  provli>lons  of  this  bill  leave  ample  op. 
poriunlty  for  all  legitimate  mining  opera- 
tions, I'ersons  who  locate  mineral  deposits 
on  national  forest  land  may  occupy  and  use 
the  surliire  to  the  extent  nccrssury  tu  carry 
on  prospecting  and  Uevrlo])incnt!il  work. 
Timber  niuy  bo  cut  and  used  for  actual  min- 
ing «i>rr'ir|(  ns.  If  a  cinlni  Is  putmlable  un- 
der the  mlnliiK  laws,  a  patent  will  still  Issue. 
But  It  conveys  only  title  to  the  mineral  de- 
posits within  the  cinim  and  the  right  to  use 
the  surface  and  timber  to  the  extent  eaoen- 
tlal  to  actual  minlnK,  Title  to  the  surface 
remnUis  with  the  United  States.  The  timber 
belouKs  to  our  Clovcmmcnt. 

inins,  subject  to  the  full  privileges  neces- 
sary for  actual  mining  operations,  the  U.8, 
Forest  Service  would  retain  control  over  sur- 
face resources  and  surface  manngrment  for 
all  the  other  multiple  purposes  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  Yet  It  would  be  difficult  to 
claim  that  mining  actlvltlas  were  not  fuUy 
protected  and  given  every  opixirtunlty  to  suc- 
ceed. And,  provldfd,  that  leKltlmate  mining 
operations  are  given  all  the  rights  and  prlvl- 
loi^es  necessary  for  carrying  on  actual  mining 
operations,  I  do  not  see  how  any  direct  de- 
fense ran  be  offered  for  giving  to  mineral 
patentees,  along  within  the  minerals  they 
have  located,  valuable  timber  stands  and 
oUier  lm|K>rtunt  resources  and  surface  rights 
necessary  for  conservation  and  nrultlple-tuM 
policies  In  our  national  forests. 

It  Is  bnd  enough  that,  under  present  law, 
the  United  States  has  to  convey  with  a  min- 
ing patent  a  fee>slmple  title  that  goes  be- 
yond the  actual  needs  of  even  a  sound,  legiti- 
mate mining  operation,  and  conveys  timber, 
other  resources  and  control  permanently  be- 
yond the  policies  of  the  Forest  horvlce.  But 
implicit  In  this  situation  Is,  of  course,  the 
much  more  outrageous  result  that  such  a 
complete  title  to  national  forest  land  may  be 
C'inveyed-  land  and  trees  worth  many 
thoufsnds  of  dollars  and  perhaps  very 
Important  Ut  some  Forest  Service  ob- 
jective or  policy— and  then  no  mining 
may  actually  be  carried  on  for  ye.trs,  or  even 
ever.  These  patents,  once  legally  granted, 
are  not  arrompunied  by  ony  condition  subse- 
quent which  would  cause  the  land  to  revert 
to  the  United  States  unlens  mining  Is  carried 
on.  If  the  patentee,  or  someone  tu  whom  he 
sells  the  patented  farmer  national  forest 
acres,  wants  to  out  off  all  ths  trees,  or  build 
a  U>ctge,  or  a  whole  subdivision,  X  suppose  U 
la  then  his  business.    It  is  private  land. 

This  outruueoiis  remit  was  illustrated  by 
the  we||*kiviwn  Al  Marena  case,  which  was 
Invest iga'ed  by  two  cuintniiteH  of  the  •4th 
Congress. 

The  need  for  extending  tn  all  national 
foreats  the  reform  whieh  has  been  realieed 
in  the  ease  nf  several  Individual  national 
foreats  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated, 
My  bill  would  effectively  aorumplish  this 
purpose, 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  RFI,ATTNO  TO 
SELECTION  OP  SENA TK  MKMBERS 
OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

Mr  CLARK,  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
Of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  HuMMiRKYi,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  JavitiI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr, 
O'MahonbyJ,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  CarrollI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Doua- 
labI,  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr,  OrukninoI  .  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr,  Hart  I ,  the  Junior  Senator 


from  Washington  IMr.  Jackson  1.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
iwiin  I  Mr.  McNamara  I .  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utoh  IMr.  Moss  I.  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mur- 
ray i.  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr  MusKiE),  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  )Mr,  Nevskroer  ).  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmirb  ) .  the 
lunlor  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr, 
Svminoton).  the  junior  Senator  from 
Now  Jrroey  )Mr,  Wn.LiAMs).  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yar- 
noROUoii).  I  submit  for  appropriate  ref- 
ncncr.  a  resolution  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  rcKard  to 
the  selection  of  the  Senate  members  of 
committees  of  conference. 

Mr,  President,  the  question  of  how 
Srniite  conferred  shall  bo  Kelected  l.s  one 
which  has  repeatedly  given  rl-se  to  con- 
troversy In  recent  decadcK.  The  ques- 
tion arises  because  the  Senate  rules  are 
.silent  on  this  hinhly  Importnnt  n.spect  of 
our  procedures.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our 
resolution  to  add  a  provision  to  the  rules 
dcnllnw  with  thl.s  question,  to  prevent 
controversy  and  conflict  on  this  point  In 
thf  future. 

Our  proposed  rule  would  Incorporate 
the  principle  .stated  In  Cleaves'  Manual, 
which  is  indudrd  in  the  Senate  Manual, 
that  Senate  conferees  arc  cho.sen  so  a.s  to 
reflect  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
Hte  on  the  issues  to  be  considered  In  the 
conference, 

Mr,  Watklns  nnd  Mr  Riddick,  In  their 
Iinndbook  entitled  "Senate  Procedure." 
likewise  state  that  conferees  are  desig- 
nated by  friends  of  the  measure,  who  are 
111  sympathy  with  the  prvvalUng  view  of 
the  Senate. 

However,  the  proredure  set  forth  In  the 
nmnunls  is  not  alvitys  followed.  As  we 
all  know,  the  practice  la  for  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee luindliiiu  the  bill  to  be  appointed 
Htnole  conferees.  Thus,  the  Senate  is 
Irequenlly  represented  on  a  portlctilMr 
bill  by  Senators  who  votKl  auninst  the 
Hi-nnle  jiosltion,  nnd  In  favor  of  the 
House  pohiiion,  un  the  bill  as  a  whole  or 
piirticular  provisions  of  It. 

Itils  is  an  awkward  situation  for  all 
roncerned.  It  is  awkward  both  for  the 
conferees  nnd  for  the  mniorilv  of  the 
Menatc.  who— however  much  tliey  re^peel 
nnd  honor  the  conferees  ns  Individuals— 
run  hardly  be  binmed  for  preferrinu  to 
brrepreaenled  by  conferees  in  sympathy 
with  the  measure.  As  was  said  by  an 
Rnullsh  parliamentarian  quoted  In  Jef- 
ferson's monunl.  The  child  is  not  to  be 
put  to  a  nurse  that  cnres  not  for  It," 

At  the  present  time,  if  a  Senator  wishes 
to  protest  that  the  practice  as  stated  in 
the  manuals  is  not  being  adhered  to,  he 
must  publicly  or  privately  challenge  the 
conferees  who  hove  been  designated  nnd 
iisk  one  or  more  to  step  aside.  For  obvi- 
ous reasons,  this  Is  seldom  done.  It  was 
Inst  done,  I  believe,  In  1062  on  the  sub- 
inerucd  lands  bill.  When,  however,  a 
Henntor  does  raise  the  question,  the  nec- 
essary changes  are  usually  made  to  Rive 
I  he  majority  of  the  Senate  a  majority  of 
conferees.  This  happened  In  the  1052 
cusc. 


Under  our  proposed  rule,  the  com- 
mittee chairman  or  other  manager  of  the 
bill  v'ould  suggest  the  list  of  proposed 
conferees  to  the  Chair  in  accordance  with 
existing  practice.  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  conferees,  chosen  by  senior- 
ity from  the  appropriate  committee,  will 
favor  the  Senate  position  on  matters  In 
dispute  between  the  two  Houses.  In 
these  ca»es  there  would  be  no  change  In 
present  practice.  In  the  few  cases  where 
an  adjustment  had  to  be  made,  one  of 
which  unhappily  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  senior  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee members  ^^ho  may  be  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senate  position  on  a 
provision  In  dispute  between  the  two 
Houses  would  still  be  appointed  so  long 
as  they  did  not  make  up  u  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  pioposed  requirement  could  be  met 
simply  by  adding  other  memUeis  from 
the  committee  or  by  substituting  one 
member  of  the  committee  for  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  nt  the 
concluiKion  of  my  rcmaiks  a  memoran- 
dum which  traces  this  controversy 
throuKh  the  years  and  cites  some  of  the 
leadln„-  cnses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
resolution  will  be  received  ond  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  memorandum  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  <S,  Res.  118 » .  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Kmolvrtt.  That  rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  ol  the  Sennte  Is  amended  by  adding  ut 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  pnra- 
grnph; 

"»  A  majority  of  the  Sennte  members  of 
n  committee  oi  conference  shall  have  Indi- 
cated by  tlietr  voles  their  sympathy  with  the 
bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  In  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters of  dlsaitreement  with  the  House  of 
Itvpresentntlves  which  occasion  the  appoint- 
nirtit  of  the  committee," 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr, 
Ci,ANX  is  as  follows; 

MrMosAHUt'M  IN  SueeoRT  OV  FROfOSrp  RUI.P! 
M>:|.ATIN(I    TO    SlLROTION    Of   SRNATK    MUM- 

KKSh  or  CoN»rs».NeR  Oommiitkes 
This  memorandum  stimmarlses  the  argu* 
ntents  in  siipiHiri  uf  n  resolution  to  add  the 
following  paragraph  at  the  coitrluslon  of  rule 
XXIV  n(  the  Standing  Kules  or  ihe  Hmnte: 

"It  A  majority  o(  the  Sennte  members  of 
a  eontmiitee  of  conference  shall  have  liidi* 
rated  by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
bill  ns  pnsee<l  nnd  their  conotirrence  In  ths 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters of  dlsaKieentent  with  the  House  uf  Rep- 
resentatives which  (Kcaslon  the  sppulntment 
uf  the  cuinmlttee, " 

A  RVLI  IS  NRBORD 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  vir- 
tually silent  on  the  subject  of  appointment 
of  the  Senate  members  of  committees  of  con- 
ference, the  applicable  rule  (rule  XXIV) 
merely  ststlngi All  other  commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered,  and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall 
appoint,'* 

In  practice,  the  members  have  been  elected 
only  once  In  modern  times  (on  ths  liusole 
Shoals  bill  In  1036),  In  all  other  Instances, 
the  Chair  has  been  authorised  to  make  the 
appointments,  and  it  Is  the  practice  for  the 


Presiding  Officer  to  have  the  Senators  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate comnUiiee  or  other  member  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

Since  before  the  time  of  Jefferson  the 
principle  has  been  acknowledRed  that  the 
majority  of  conferees  sliould  represent  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  body  on  the  bill  to  be 
considered.  The  current  manuals  state  that 
this  Is  SenaU  practice.  Yet  In  the  routine 
handling  o(  bills,  the  alternative  practice  has 
grown  uj)  of  n|)polntlng  the  senior  members 
of  either  the  committee  or  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  legislation, 

Necousarlly,  the  prevailing  view  principle 
and  the  seniority  practice  come  Into  conflict 
on  some  bills,  nnd  at  such  times  either  the 
l>rlnclple  or  the  practice  must  give  way.  If 
on  such  an  occasion  no  Senator  makes  an 
Issue  of  the  appointment  of  conferees— t.M 
Is  usually  the  case-  -the  seniority  practice  Is 
routinely  folW^wed,  resulting  In  the  ap|>olnt- 
mcnt  of  conferees  unsympathetic  to  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate, 

The  most  recent  such  instance  occurred  on 
March  26  of  this  year,  when  four  of  ihc  five 
aeuate  conferees  on  H.R.  5640,  the  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  bill,  had  voted 
against  the  Sennte  version,  and  tn  fovor  of 
the  House  version,  of  the  bill  to  be  considered 
by  the  conference. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Issue  has 
been  msde  of  the  conflict  between  principle 
and  practice,  the  prevailing  view  principle 
has  usually  been  adhered  to,  but  often  only 
after  ciimbersome  and  embarrassing  maneu- 
vers. Ordinarily,  the  maneuvering  hns  taken 
place  behind  the  scenes,  but  somt-tunes  It 
hiM  broken  out  Into  urrtmonlous  controversy 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Krlends  of  the  measure 
have  found  themselves  In  the  embarrassing 
position  of  appearing  to  challenge  the  integ- 
rity of  senior  Senators,  The  seiUor  Senators 
have  found  themselves  In  the  equally  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  to  chooee  be- 
tween resigning  under  protest  or  subjecting 
themselves  to  criticism  fur  insisting  u)K)n 
representing  a  Senate  position  with  which 
they  were  out  of  sympathy. 

To  write  Into  rule  the  recognised  prevail- 
ing view  principle  would  provide  an  orderly 
procedure  fur  the  future  and  obviate  furtlter 
controversy  on  the  question. 

TUR  MRVAILINU  VIEW  PaiNCieLC  HAS  LONO  NRKN 

ACKMOWI.VPtiRD 

J,  f/te  msfiHaN  rrropnf\f  ihe  principle 

Cleaves'  Manual,  which  was  reported  tu  the 
Sennte  purstiant  to  a  Sennte  resolution  in 
iOOO  nnd  which  Is  Incorpnrnted  In  lite  Sen- 
ate Mnnuni,  states  In  section  17: 

"In  the  selection  of  the  managers,  •  •  • 
or  course  the  majority  psriy  and  the  pre- 
vnlling  opinion  hnve  the  mniority  of  tlie 
managers.  It  Is  also  nlmnst  the  liuarliiltle 
practice  to  select  ninnngers  from  the  meiio 
oers  of  the  committee  which  ronsiiiered  the 
bill,  *  *  *  Mut  sometimes  In  order  to  give 
representntlnii  to  s  strong  or  nrevnlimg  sent l- 
meiu  m  tlie  House  the  Speaker  goes  outside 
the  ranks  nf  the  committee  " 

This  section  nf  nenves'  Mnnuni  Is  taken 
from  section  ISRil  or  Hinds'  "Pnrllninentary 
Precedents  of  the  Hntise  nf  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  published  by  nuthorlty 
of  n  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved 
in  isei. 

The  current  House  Mnnuni  and  Rules  con- 
tattui  even  stronger  language  on  this  point 
(sse.  6S6). 

f.  PretiUng  oglrerahavt  at^ertei  th» 
princtpl9 

In  1106,  when  Senator  Hill  of  New  York, 
objected  to  the  Chair's  going  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  Committee  which  had  consid- 
ered the  bill  In  naming  a  conferee,  the  pre- 
siding officer  stated  that  '•  •  •  nonewprec- 
edent  has  been  established  by  the  Chair, 
It  has  bNn  the  custom  of  the  Senste  for  a 
great  many  years  to  sppoint  other  than  a 
member  of  the  oonunlttee  reporting  a  bill 
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oti  the  conference  committee"  (54:  3.  RtconD, 
p. 3857). 

In  1935,  Vice  President  Garner  Rnnounced 
that  "hereafter  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  expects  to  exercise  some  discretion  In 
the  matter  of  selecting  conferees  when  the 
Senate  authorizes  him  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments." The  Minority  Leader  said  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  rule  was  that  "the  major- 
ity, at  least,  of  the  conferees  must  be  sympa- 
thetic with  the  prevailing  opinion,  which 
must  be  the  majority  of  the  Senate  who  sup- 
port the  measure.  •  •  •"  vice  President  Gar- 
ner replied,  "That  will  certainly  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair" 
(73:  1.  Record,  p. 5296). 

3.  Many  individual  Senators  have  cited  and 
supported  the  principle 

During  consideration  of  the  Oklahoma 
statehood  bill,  in  1905  and  1906,  Senator  Tel- 
ler said : 

"The  rule  has  been  in  parliamentary  bodies, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  others,  par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain,  that  when  a  meas- 
ure •  •  •  comes  •  •  •  from  another  body, 
the  friends  of  the  measure  as  It  passed  the 
body  (and  it  is  true  In  the  other  House  as 
well  as  this)  take  charge  of  It  from  that 
time  on.  When  we  shall  have  reached  the 
point  •  •  •  that  there  Is  to  be  a  conference, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  majority  In  the  con- 
ference" (58:  3,  Record,  p.  2815). 

"Whenever  a  conference  committee  Is  cre- 
ated. It  Is  created  to  bring  the  mind  of  the 
other  body  to  that  of  this  body,  and  to  bring 
them  together.  It  Is  not  to  represent  the 
view  of  the  minority,  but  to  represent.  If 
possible,  the  majority.  Upon  thnt  theory  the 
majority  of  the  proposition  that  passes  this 
body  Is  entitled  by  custom  and  usage  and  on 
principle  to  name  the  committee.  A  ma- 
jority only  of  this  body  can  pass  a  bill  •  •  • 
this  body  then  Is  entitled  to  have  a  friendly 
committee.  •  •  • 

"So  far  have  the  English  authorities  gone 
on  this  subject  In  Parliament  that  they  have 
declared  that  It  was  the  duty,  when  a  man 
was  put  on  a  conference  committee  or  on 
any  other  committee  to  deal  with  a  subject 
to  which  he  was  hostile,  to  refuse  to  become 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee  or 
any  other  committee.  As  was  said  by  a 
distinguished  English  writer  on  Parliamen- 
tary law,  and  as  Is  quoted  approvingly  In  Jef- 
ferson's manual,  'the  child  Is  not  to  be  put 
to  a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  it.'  •  •.  'It  is 
only  •  •  •  in  modern  times — that  the  cus- 
tom has  grown  up  to  allow  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  however  hostile  he  may 
be  to  the  bill  as  It  passes  the  Senate,  to  desig- 
nate who  shall  deal  with  the  House  In  the 
effort  by  a  conference  to  bring  the  House 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate.  Everyone 
can  see  that  logically  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure are  the  proper  ones  to  represent  the  mat- 
ter to  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  win  them  to  the  senatorial  mind"  (59:  2, 
Record,  p.  4155). 

During  the  1906  debate  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. Senator  Poraker  (Ohio)  said:  "•  •  • 
the  rule  of  the  Senate  which  I  •  •  •  evoke 
in  this  instance  would  but  give  *  *  *  us 
•  •  •  the  benefit  of  the  general  rule  that 
obtains,  laid  down  by  all  parliamentary 
writers,  that  those  who  are  the  friends  of  a 
proposition  should  go  to  the  conference  to 
represent  it"  (59:  2,  Record,  p.  4165). 

During  consideration  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill  In  1888,  Senator  Hawley  (Con- 
necticut) asserted  that  the  rules  required 
"that  two  of  the  conferees  shall  be  Sena- 
tors friendly  to  the  action  of  the  Senate." 
The  Chair  thereupon  stated  that.  In  prac- 
tice, conferees  "are  designated  by  the  friends 
of  the  measure"  (50:  1,  Record,  p.  7223). 

During  consideration  of  the  Cuban  inter- 
vention resolution  in  1898,  Senator  Stewart 
(Nevada)  said:  "I  remember  that  until 
quite  recently  In  making  selection  of  con- 
f  .'•ecs.  the  Chair  always  has  In  view  the  Idea 


of  representing  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
upon  that  particular  question  where  there 
is  ft  difference,  »nd  those  constituting  the 
majority  in  favor  of  the  measure,  are  en- 
titled to  have  aT majority  of  the  committee 
to  represent  their  views.  That  has  been  the 
rule;  and  I  have  never  known  an  exception 
to  It  until  1890.  It  was  stated  frequently  by 
the  older  Members  30  years  ago  that  thnt 
was  binding  In  all  cases'  (56:  2,  Record,  pp. 
4027-4028). 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Prye 
(Maine)  said:  ••  •  •  in  my  judgment.  In 
my  place  as  conferee  there  should  be  ap- 
pointed some  Senator  on  the  committee  who 
holds  views  dlamrtrlcally  opposite  to  mine. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Foraker)  Is  the 
real  father  of  the  proposition  to  recognize 
the  Cuban  Republic  now.  He  was  persistent 
In  committee,  has  been  persistent  since,  an'J 
If  I  were  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  appoint  Senator  Foraker  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  that  committee"  (55:  2, 
Record,  p.  4030). 

During  consideration  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
bill  in  1925  (68:  2,  Record,  pp.  2552-2.563). 
Senator  Underwood  (Alabama)  moved  for 
election  of  conferees  in  order  to  avert  the 
appointment  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Commltttce  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
saying:  *••  •  •  according  to  the  rules  and 
the  precedents  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
conferees  who  reflect  the  last  vote  of  the 
Senate  In  passing  the  bill"  (Id.,  p.  2552). 

And  Senator  Norris  (Nebraska)  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Commute  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  who  would  be  bypassed, 
said:  "•  •  "we  ought  to  appoint  confcree.s 
who  believe  In  the  action  the  Senate  ha< 
taken  and  are  In  sympathy  with  It.  •  •  • 
This  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate— the 
Coolldge-Underwood  bill — was  opposed  by  me 
almost  In  Its  entirety.  If  we  follow  what  1 
think  we  should  follow— the  right  kind  of  an 
honest  rule — then  when  the  conferees  are 
appointed  I  should  not  be  on  the  conference 
committee  from  the  Senate.  •  •  •  I  had 
determined,  even  before  any  suggestions  had 
been  made,  that  I  would  not  accept  appoint- 
ment on  the  conference  committee,  because, 
to  my  mind,  I  would  almost  have  to  stultify 
myself.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  bill;  I  had 
no  faith  In  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate: 
I  was  sincerely  bitterly  opposed  to  It,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  should  eliminate  myself 
and  ought  to  stay  off  the  committee.  •  •  • 
I  think  the  ftuidomental  proposition  that 
those  friendly  to  legislation  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  conference  committees  is  correct ' 
(Id.,  p.  2555). 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Smith 
(South  Carolina)  said:  "I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  when  the  ma- 
jority have  expressed  themselves  touching 
the  principle  of  legislation,  those  In  sympathy 
with  It  ought.  If  possible,  to  go  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  meet  the  objections  to 
that  principle  which  come  from  the  other 
House"  (Id.,  p.  2559). 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Edge  (New 
Jersey)  said:  "•  •  •  Speaking  entirely  apart 
from  the  legislation  at  Issue,  it  appeals  to  me 
that  the  rule  of  seniority,  so  far  as  It  applies 
to  the  naming  of  conferees.  Is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate one.  •  •  •  I  believe  conferees  ap- 
pointed on  any  measure  should  be  Senators 
convinced  that  the  measure  they  are  to  con- 
sider In  conference  Is  correct  and  is  right. 
•  •  •  They  should  go  Into  conference  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  believing  the  measure 
should  become  a  law"  (id.,  p.  2560) . 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Heflln  (Ala- 
bama) said:  "•  •  •  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  dominant  thought  of  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  be  represented  on  the  conference 
committee,  and  when  we  seek  to  get  Senators 
who  represent  that  thought  and  have  to  dis- 
regard Senators  who  are  bitterly  antago- 
nistic to  the  view  of  the  Senate  we  make  no 
reflection  upon  those  latter  Senators"  (lb.,  p. 
2561). 


scNioRiTT  WACT1CE8  HAVE  rKrQtTRim.r  wttn 

AtlANDONRO    IN    ORDCll   TO   RCfXCCT  THE   PKK> 

VAILINO    VIKW 

Ada  Chenoweth  McCown  whose  study  of 
conference  practice  lu  the  first  70  Con- 
gresses ("The  Congreulonal  Conference  Com- 
mittee" Columbia  University  Press  1927)  is 
the  autltoritatlve  work  on  this  subject  wrote 
that  seniority  and  committee  membership 
had  little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  man- 
agers for  conferences  during  the  first  30 
Congresses.  By  1848  she  noted  that  sen- 
iority standing  on  committees  appeared  to 
have  some  Inflvience  on  choice  of  managers 
by  the  House,  but  was  still  nut  the  geueral 
practice  of  that  Chamber.  In  the  Senate 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  seniority  prac- 
tice by  that  date  (pp   61-63). 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  during  the  20th  century  the  seniority 
practice  grew  but  on  occasions  when  the 
issue  was  raised  that  the  "prevailing  view" 
principle  was  being  violated  the  seniority 
practice  was  repeatedly  abandoned  to-permlt 
the  mijorlty  of  the  Senate  to  have  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  conferees. 

In  some  such  cases  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  without  strict  adherence 
to  seniority.  In  others  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  according  to  seniority  but 
were  followed  by  resignations — sometimes 
promised  in  advance— to  permit  substitution 
of  Senators  favorable  to  the  Senate  view. 

Examples   of   both    procedures   follow: 

1.  Departure  from  seniority  in  original  ap- 

pointments 

Federal  Reserve  Act  (1913):  Every  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Banking  and  Cvu-- 
rency  Committee  was  appointed  except  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  (Nebraska)  second-ranking 
Democrat  (Record,  Dec.  13,  1013,  p.  1230), 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  (1902):  Senator 
Reed  (Pennsylvania)  was  passed  over  In 
favor  of  more  junior  committee  members 
(57:  I.Rbcoro,  p,  4424). 

Cuban  Intervention  (1898):  After  a  pro- 
teat  had  been  voiced  by  Senator  Poraker 
(Ohio)  that  a  majority  of  the  prospective 
conferees  did  not  support  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. Senator  Prye  (Maine)  who  would  ha\'e 
been  a  conferee  had  the  seniority  rule  been 
followed  suggested  that  the  Chair  appoint 
Senator  Poraker  in  his  place.  The  Chair 
adopted  this  suggestion  (55:  2.  Record,  pp. 
4027-4032 ) . 

Displaced  Persons  Act  amendment  (1950) : 
An  objection  was  voiced  to  the  original 
■late  of  seven  conferees  proposed  by  Senator 
McCarran  (Nebraska)  on  the  ground  that 
four  of  them  had  opposed  a  substitute 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Senator 
McCarran  thereupon  withdrew  his  proposed 
names  and  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees.  The  Vice  President  then  appointed 
five  conferees,  including  only  three  of  the 
original  group  proposed  by  Senator  McCar- 
ron,  giving  a  majority  of  4  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  majority  view  of  the  Senate  (81;  2, 
Record,  pp.  4802-4803). 

2.  Resignations  o/  senior  members  to  permit 

substitutions 

Muscle  Shoals  (1925)  :  All  three  of  the  Sen- 
ators elected  by  the  Senate  to  the  Confer- 
ence Conrunlttee  (Norris,  of  Nebraska;  Mc- 
Nary,  of  Oregon;  and  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina) resigned  following  their  election  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
which  passed  the  Senate.  Pollowing  their 
resignation,  other  appointments  were  made 
In  order  from  the  committee  and  three  other 
Senators  (Keyes,  of  New  Hampshire;  Capper, 
of  Kansas;  and  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana)  re- 
signed for  the  same  reason,  thus  making  / 
possible  a  majority  of  conferees  favorable  to 
the  measure. 

Pederal  Revenue  Act  (1936):  Senators 
Couzens,  of  Michigan  and  Keyes,  of  New 
Hampshire  resigned  Immediately  after  ap- 
pointment. Insisting  they  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  bill  (74:2.  Record,  p.  10266). 
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Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (1938) :  Sena- 
tors NorrH.  or  Nebraska  and  McNury,  of 
OrrKon  rsstgned  after  appointment,  the  lat- 
ter explaining  that  It  had  been  "an  unbroken 
rule  of  mine  that  when  I  oppose  a  bill  I  re- 
IU8C  to  act  as  a  conferee"  (76:2.  Record,  p. 
1708).  They  were  replaced  by  Senators 
Krazler.  of  North  Dakota  and  Capper,  of 
Kansas. 

submerged  Lands  Act  (1952i:  After  con- 
ferees were  appointed  on  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  bill.  Senator  Long,  of  Louisiana 
protested  that  three  of  the  five  had  voted 
against  the  so-called  Holland-Connally  sub- 
stitute which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Senator  Long  contended  the  provi- 
sion of  Cleaves"  Manual,  quoted  above,  had 
Tyeen  violated.  He  entered  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees (82:2.  Record,  p.  3580). 

On  the  lollowlng  day.  Senator  O'Mahoney. 
of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one  of  the 
conferees.  Senator  McFarland,  of  Arizona, 
had  asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on  the 
committee  and  that  the  next  two  senior 
men  on  the  committee.  Senators  Anderson. 
of  New  Mexico  and  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
had  m;«le  like  requests  because  they,  too, 
had  opposed  the  substitute  amendment 
which  had  prevailed.  The  next  Senator  In 
order.  Senator  Long,  accepted  appcjlntment 
and  withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider  (82:2, 
Rfcord.  p  3678) 

On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  prevailing  Senate  opinion  have  been 
registered,  but  withdrawn  upon  assurance  by 
the  conferees  Uiat  they  would  faithfully  sup- 
port the  Senate  position  despite  their  own 
divergent  views.  Yet  the  necessity  for  such 
demeaning  public  assurances  would  not  arise 
were  It  not  for  the  doubt  that  inevitably 
exists  when  the  child  is  put  to  a  nurse  that 
cares  not  for  It. 

Whenever  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
seniority  system  is  raised  on  a  particular  bill, 
the  issue  l>ecome  one  of  personalities.  As 
was  so  notably  the  case  In  the  lengthy  and 
harsh  debate  on  appointment  of  conferees 
nn  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill.  Senators  seeking 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  majority  to  select 
the  Senate  managers  are  accused  of  im- 
pugning the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  senior 
Senators.  At  the  same  time,  the  senior  Sen- 
ators who  would  be  bypassed  are  placed  in 
a  bad  light  if  in  other  cases  other  committee 
chairmen  and  ranking  Members  have  been 
trusted  to  handle  bills  with  which  they  were 
not  in  agreement. 

If  the  proposed  rtUe  is  adopted,  then  the 
selection  of  conferees  In  sympathy  with  the 
bill  In  question  will  be  automatic.  The  is- 
sue will  not  have  to  )x  raised  on  the  Senate 
fioor.  as  in  the  past,  giving  rise  to  divisive 
^debate  and  recriminations.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  prevailing  view,  which  has  been 
so  often  violated,  will  be  regularly  honored. 


YOUTH     CONSERVATION      ACT     OF 

1959— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Cannon  I  be  added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  Sen- 
ate bill  812.  the  Youth  Conservation  Act 
of  1959,  which  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  several  other  Senators,  on 
January  29, 1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senators  Hinnxnos.  Case  of  New  Jei'Hey, 
and  Allutt  may  be  added  a«  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  184R>  to  de- 
clare certain  rlxhts  of  all  perhons  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  protection  of  such  per.sons 
from  lynching,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Introduced  bv  me  on  April  30.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD     ADMINISTRATION     ACT     OP 

1959— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Neuberger  I  be  added  as  an  additional 
cospon.sor  of  the  bill  <S.  1884 »  to  trans- 
fer the  administration  of  the  program 
for  distribution  of  suiplus  agricultural 
food  commodities  to  needy  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I ,  for  himself  and  other  Senators,  on 
May  7, 1959. 

7  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
RESOURCES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  announce  his  appointment , 
under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  48, 
agreed  to  April  20,  1959,  as  amended,  of 
the  following  additional  members  of  the 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources;  namely,  Senator 
Thomas  Martin,  of  Iowa;  Senator  Gale 
W.  McGee,  of  Wyoming ;  Senator  Frank 
E.  Moss,  of  Utah;  and  Senator  Hugh 
ScoTT,  of  Pennsylvania. 


PEDERAL      ANTILYNCHING      BILL- 
ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OP 
BILL 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 


AMENDMENT  TO  AGREEMENT  FOR 
COOPERATION  WITH  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  SWITZERLAND.  RELAT- 
ING TO  PEACEFUL  USES  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  wnended,  the 
following  documents  were  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  May  2,  1959:  First,  an  amendment  to 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Switzerland  which  was 
signed  on  June  21.  1956;  second,  a  let- 
ter from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment;  and,  third, 
a  letter  from  the  Pi-esident  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  approving  the 
amendment  to  the  agreement  for  coop- 
eration. 

The  amendment  would  modify  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
materials,  including  IT",  U'',  and  Plu- 
tonium, on  an  as-may-be-agreed  basis, 
for  defined  research  projects  related  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  ask  that  these  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment«  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

Amrnoment  to  the  Aoreement  roR  Cooper- 
ation CoNCERNiNo  Civil  Uses  or  Atomic 
Energy  Betwlen  ihe  Government  or  the 
Unfted  States  or  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment or  Switzerland 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  and  the  Go\ernment  of  Switzerland 
desiring    to   amend   the   agreement    for   co- 
operation   concerning    civil    uses    of    atomic 
energy    between    the    Government    of    the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  21.  1956  thereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ••agreement  for  cooperation"),  agree  as 
follows : 

article  I 

Paragraph  A  of  article  IV  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"A.  Research  Materials 

"Materials  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  suDjects  of  agreed  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion as  provided  in  article  III  and  under  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  article  II.  including 
source  materials,  special  nuclear  materials, 
byproduct  material,  other  radioisotopes,  and 
stable  Isotopes,  will  be  exchanged  for  re- 
search purposes  other  than  fueling  reactors 
in  such  quantities  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  when  sucii 
materials   are   not   available   commercially." 

article  n 

This  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  sliall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  this  24th  day 
of  April  1959. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Ivan  B.  White, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs.  Department 
of  State. 

John  A.  McCone, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Comm.ission. 
For  the  Government  of  Switzerland: 
Ambassador  Henrt  De  Torrente, 

Government  of  Switzerland. 
This  is  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
signed  original. 

W.   M.   FULLERTON. 


U.S.    Atomic    Energy    Commission. 

Was/ii7igrfon,  D.C..  April  15,  1959. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  authorize  its 
execution.  The  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the   Commission's  recommendation. 

The  amendment  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  pursuant  to  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  an  im- 
portant and  desirable  step  in  advancing  the 
development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  in  Switzerland  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  you  have  established.  This 
amendment  would  modify  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  signed  by  the  Government 
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of  the  United   States  and   the  Government 
of  Switzerland  on  June  21.  1956. 

The  only  revision  being  made  In  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  Is  contained  in  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  quantities  of  special  nu- 
clear materials.  Including  U-"-",  U-".  and 
Plutonium,  on  as-may-be-agreed  basis,  for 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Following  your  approval  and  subject  to 
the  authorization  requested,  the  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  aovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  and  placed  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
compliance  with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Respectfully. 

John  A.  McCone, 

Chairman. 

THH  WHm:  House, 
Washington,  April  22,  1959. 
Hon.  John  A.  McCone. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbak  Mb.  Chairman:  Under  date  of  April 
15,  1959,  you  informed  me  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  recommended  that 
I  approve  the  proposed  amendment  to  tlie 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment Of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  authorize 
its  execution. 

The  recommended  amendment  has  been 
reviewed.  The  only  revision  It  makes  in  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  Is  that  It  permits 
the  transfer  of  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
materials.  Including  U'"-'.  U-"  and  pluto- 
nlum,  on  an  as-may-be-agreed  basis,  for 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby 
(1)  determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Switzerland  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  April  15,  1959;  and  (3) 
authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
amendment  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
enhance  the  very  productive  program  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Sincerely, 

DWICHT    D.    ElSENHOWEJI. 


DECLINE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  news  release  issued  by  Secre- 
taiT  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  the  title 
of  which  is:  "Mitchell  Predicts  Era  of 
Prosperity."  The  statement  speaks  not 
only  of  the  unemployment  situation,  to 
which  attention  was  called  yesterday, 
pmrticularly  the  fact  that  unemployment 
In  April  was  735,000  less  than  in  March, 
which  was  more  than  twice  the  expected 
seasonal  drop  for  that  month.  It  also 
points  out  that  factory  v;ages  reached  an 
all-time  high  In  April,  averaging  $89.87 
a  week.  The  statement  also  reports  that 
spendable  income  in  the  United  States, 


after  taxes,  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1959,  and  that  new 
construction  has  been  running  at  a  rec- 
ord monthly  rate  of  $4.5  billion  since 
last  January,  Finally,  the  Secretary 
said: 

Now  let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  This 
Is  very  good  news  for  our  country,  but  It 
cannot  lead  us  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  there 
remain  valltys  of  trouble  in  our  prosperity, 
where  people  live  \'.ho  cannot  find  Job.s.  In 
our  general  rejoicing  we  must  not  forget 
them.  We  must  have  adequate  area  assist- 
ance legislation,  and  we  must  have  an  im- 
proved program  of  Fcd?ral-State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

I  assume  that  the  Secretary  referred 
to  the  area  assistance  legislation  which 
was  rcccnimonded  by  the  President,  and 
not  to  the  so-called  Douslas  bill  which 
was  passed  by  tlie  Senate,  to  which  I  was 
opposed.  Indeed,  I  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  administration  bill  sub- 
mitted to  implement  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendations. Principally  it  laclced 
strong  encuph  provisions  to  prevent  in- 
dustry pirating,  but  it  was  a  far  better 
bill  than  that  which,  to  my  regret,  the 
Senate  approved.  I  commend  and  ap- 
plaud the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  ex- 
cellent statement  which  he  has  issued. 
It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us.  I  believe,  to 
realize  that  the  serious  unemployment 
situation  which  has  concerned  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half  is  showing  very  great  improvement, 
indeed.    It  is  truly  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Mitchells  statement 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MrrcHELL  Predicts  Era  of  PRosPEnrrT 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  today 
told  a  business  and  professional  group  in 
Miami  that  the  United  States  was  entering 
an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  In  which 
working  men  and  women  would  share  as  they 
had  never  shared  before  in  history. 

The  Secretary  listed  those  economic  facts 
that  made  him  confident  of  the  future  well- 
being  of  American  workers.     They  Include: 

Sixty-five  million  men  and  women  were 
employed  in  April.  1.200,000  more  than  in 
March,  and  an  all-time  high  for  the  month. 

Unemployment  in  April  was  735,000  less 
than  in  March,  better  than  twice  the  ex- 
pected seasonal  drop  for  the  month. 

Factory  wages  hit  an  all-time  high  In 
April,  averaging  $89.87  per  week. 

The  spendable  Income  In  the  United  States, 
after  taxes,  reached  an  all-time  high  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1959  of  91.823  for  each  man. 
woman  and  child — all  176  million  of  us. 

The  buying  power  of  workers"  pay  checks 
was  the  highest  In  history  In  April,  because 
the  cost  of  living  has  remained  virtually 
unchanged  for  the  longest  period  on  record. 

New  construction  has  been  running  at  a 
record  monthly  rate  of  $4.5  billion  since  last 
January,  up  15  percent  over  last  year. 

More  steel  was  produced  In  March  and 
April  of  this  year  than  in  any  other  2  months 
In  our  history,  including  wartime. 

New  car  sales  in  April  were  at  a  22-month 
high. 

The  value  of  goods  and  services  reached  a 
record  annual  rate  of  9465  biUion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

The  Secretary  added:  "Now  let  me  make 
one  thing  clear:  Tills  is  very  good  news  for 
our  country,  but  It  cannot  lead  us  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  there  remain  valleys  of  trouble 


In  our  prosperity,  where  people  live  who  can- 
not find  Jobs.  In  our  general  rejoicing  we 
must  not  forget  them.  We  must  have  ade- 
quate area  as.slstance  legislation,  and  we  must 
have  an  improved  program  for  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance." 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  NOW  BARGING  INTO 
STRIKE  DUTY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
civil  defense  as  it  has  been  handled  in  the 
Nation  and  as  it  is  presently  being  han- 
dled under  the  guise  of  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  Mobilization  is  a  wasteful,  un- 
necessary, and  enormously  expensive 
bureaucracy.  It  is  as  outmoded  as  flint- 
lock mu.skcts  and  tallow  dips,  and  even  as 
outmoded  as  Civil  War  cannonballs. 

Surely  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Slates — especially  the  Army — are  best 
suited  to  handle  civil  defense  functions. 
At  the  outset  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  which  we  in  the  North  call  the 
Civil  War,  Abraham  Lincoln  suspended 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  became  a 
virtual  dictator. 

If  an  attack  were  made  upon  missile 
in.stallations  in  this  country  by  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  firing  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  from  submarines  off 
our  coasts  or  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  a  certainty  that  our  Armed  Forces 
would  immediately  take  over  complete 
authority,  in  order  to  save  lives  and  to 
engage  in  retaliatory  warfare. 

It  is  certain  that  no  civilians  with  arm- 
bands would  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  quotation  from 
a  recent  news  dispatch  from  Hazard.  Ky., 
where  three  battalions  of  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard  were  called  into  active  duty 
by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  to  help 
maintain  order  In  the  coal-mine  labor 
troubles  in  that  area  of  Kentucky: 

Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  Llndsey.  Kentucky  Civil 
Defense  Director,  toured  Perry  and  Leslie 
Counties  today  in  a  Jeep  with  a  National 
Guard  liaison  plane  flying  overhead.  The 
plane  kept  the  jeep  In  constant  radio  touch 
with  Guard  communications  headquarters  oa 
a  mountaintop  at  Hazard. 

So.  Mr.  President.  It  appears  that  in 
the  great  State  of  Kentucky  the  civil  de- 
fense organization  is  being  used  for 
strike  duty. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  State,  as  in 
Ohio — and.  in  fact,  as  in  all  of  our 
States — local  police,  county  sheriffs. 
State  police,  and  the  State  National 
Guard  are  available  to  protect  property 
and  prevent  people  from  being  killed 
when  labor  disputes  or  any  sort  of  mob 
violence  gets  out  of  hand. 

Furthermore.  If  things  are  completely 
out  of  line  in  my  State  of  Ohio.  In  Ken- 
tucky, or  In  any  of  the  other  States.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marines  are  available  to 
protect  property  and  save  lives.  Accord- 
ing to  this  news  dispatch  from  Kentucky, 
we  have  now  an  added  starter,  with  the 
civil  defense,  headed  by  so-called  Brig. 
Gen.  Jesse  Lindsey,  barging  Into  the 
picture. 

Mr.  President,  of  course.  Bri?.  Gen. 
Jesse  Lindsey.  who  appears  to  be  running 
the  civil  defense  show  in  Kentucky,  is 
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evidently  a  plumose  pipsqueak,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  he  is  apparently 
clinging  tenaciously  to  his  former  mili- 

"Mr.  President.  It  may  be  that  civil  de- 
fense bureaucrats,  such  as  this  mllltary- 
title-clinging  Mr.  Lindsey.  civil  defense 
director  of  Kentucky,  who  have  very 
little  to  do  except  to  sit  In  their  elaborate 
offices,  issue  conflicting  plans,  and  draw 
their  salaries,  while  the  taxpayers  sweat, 
feel  that  it  Is  essential.  In  order  to  re- 
tain their  Jobs  and  to  secure  Increased 
appropriations  from  the  Congress,  to 
move  into  more  and  more  situations  with 
which  we  in  this  Nation  have  always 
been  able  to  cope  before  there  ever  was 
an  organization  called  civil  defense. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  it  came 
as  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that  a  paid 
civil  defense  official  has  been  using  his 
position  and  his  organization  for  strike 

duty. 

Many  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  good  American  citizens  who  have  vol- 
unteered for  civil  defense  work,  and  have 
really  spent  many  hours  of  work  with- 
out compensation,  would  imdoubtedly  be 
shocked  were  they  to  know  that  in  this 
Instance  a  State  civil  defense  director 
engaged  in  strike  duty. 

These  good  citizens  who  have  been  vol- 
unteer woikeis  can  surely  perform  a 
more  needful  public  service  in  their  re- 
spective communities  as  volunteer  fire- 
men, volunteer  auxiliary  policemen,  and 
volunteer  deputy  sheriffs,  to  be  available 
in  times  of  fire,  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
other  disasters  which  sometimes  afflict 
our  communities. 

Surely,  they  will  find  it  revoltmg  that 
a  civil  defense  director  has  barged  into 
the  activity  of  engaging  in  strike  duty. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
OIL  INDUSTRY 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  year  In  which  the  oil  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  commemo- 
rates a  century  of  progress.  The  vision 
and  perseverence  of  Col.  Edwin  P. 
Drake  were  rewarded  when,  on  August 
27.  1859.  he, brought  in  the  fir.st  well 
ever  drilled  for  oil.  It  occurred  on  a 
liUle  stream  called  Oil  Creek,  near  Titus- 
ville.  in  northern  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  born  then  the  industry 
which  has  since  changed  the  face  of 
the  world,  made  Americans  the  most 
mobile  people  in  history,  and  brought 
more  progress  in  the  past  100  years  than 
man  had  achieved  in  the  thousand  years 
preceding.  _  , 

The  August  27.  1859.  success  of  Colo- 
nel Drake  was  duplicated  Just  2  months 
later  in  my  State  of  West  Virginia  when 
a  hardy  pioneer,  Charles  H.  Shattock, 
successfully  completed  drilling  of  the 
first  commercial  oil  well  along  the 
Hughes  River  near  Sistersvllle.  W.  Va. 

For  centuries,  men  had  skimmed  oil 
from  the  surface  of  ponds  and  other 
natural  outlets — using  it  for  heat  and 
light,  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for 
such  uses  as  the  caulking  of  boats.  But 
only  a  hundred  years  ago  were  man's 
first  efforts  crowned  with  success  In  his 
systematic  attempt  to  unlock  this  treas- 
ure house  of  nature. 


While  the  world  well  knows  of  the  tre- 
mendous resources  of  energy  abound- 
ing in  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virgmia, 
many  people  have  forgotten  that  our 
State  also  held  a  preeminent  place  in  the 
early  development  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  community  of  Sistersville  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  Tyler  County,  W.  Va.,  was 
first  setUed  in  1802.  and  was  plotted  in 
1815  but  67  years  ago  Sistersville  was  an 
early  and  typical  oil-boom  city.  There 
an  important  part  was  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  oil  industry.  Many  of  the 
industry's  personalities  of  subsequent 
national  fame  experienced  their  early 
training  there  when,  in  1891.  the  Sisters- 
ville pool  discovery  well  produced  its  first 
oil  There,  in  1894.  was  completed  the 
then  largest  gas  weU,  with  an  estimated 
open  flow  of  100  million  cubic  feet.  And 
there  is  the  birthplace  of  the  natural  gas- 
gasoline  industry. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  develop- 
ments and  of  the  significance  of  Sisters- 
ville—as  well  as  the  larger  role  of  oil  In 
human  affairs— in  a  most  inspiring  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Sistersville  Oil 
Centennial  held  April  16  this  year  by  the 
noted  oilman  and  civic  leader  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Mr.  Paul  Gregory  Benedum. 

The  Sistersville  and  Tyler  County 
Board  of  Trade  made  possible  the  cele- 
bration held  on  that  date  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  oil.  I  was  delighted  to  be  present 
for  a  part  of  the  day's  well-planned  ac- 
tivities. It  was  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  the  toastmaster  at  the  culminat- 
ing oil  centennial  ceremonies  the  Honor- 
able Sam  T.  MaUison,  former  State  audi- 
tor of  West  Virginia,  and  distinguished 
journalist,  who  has  achieved  eminence 
in  the  oil  industry. 

The  speaker  for  the  occasion,  Paul 
Benedum,  is  a  West  Virginian,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  oU 
Industry,  and  the  nephew  of  the  world- 
famous  "wildcatter,"  Michael  L.  (Mike) 
Benedum.  He  delivered  his  thought- 
provoking  speech  on  the  contribution  of 
oil  to  human  progress  and  to  the  destiny 
of  America.  Discoursing  on  the  theme 
that  we  have  reached  "A  Point  of  No  Re- 
turn "  Paul  Benedum  referred  to  the 
present  renaissance  of  the  oil  industry  in 
West  Virginia,  as  follows 


the  first  modern  oil  well.  To  such  men 
we  should  raise  our  monuments.  They  are 
the  men  who  change  man's  way  of  living. 
Their  discoveries  are  the  great  eventa  of 
human  progress. 

Because  of  Drake,  the  innovator,  today 
we  live  in  an  entirely  different  world  from 
that  of  a  generation  ago.  We  have  been 
propelled  Into  the  space  age  at  Jet  speed. 
I  dont  think  we  should  shed  nostalgic  tears 
at  the  passing  of  what  we  call  "the  good 
old  days,"  because  really  they  were  not  so 
good  as  they  appear  in  retrospect.  Instead. 
we  should  seek  for  the  central  theme  of 
evolution.  We  must  adjust  oxxrselves  to  its 
broad  new  horizons  and  equip  ourselves  and 
our  children  to  meet  its  terrifying  responsi- 
bilities. We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  long  since  passed  the  point  of  no 
return.  We  cannot  go  backward.  We  must 
go  forward  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  evolu- 
tionary destiny. 

In  appraising  our  strength  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  we  start  with  a  vast  treasure 
of  material  resources,  but  any  valuation  of 
them  would  l>€  spurloxis  and  misleading  ii 
it  did  not  take  into  consideration  two  other 
factors— human  resources,  and  a  free, 
stable,  and  solvent  government. 

Natural  resources  are  worthless  without 
human  resources  in  the  form  of  men  of 
courage  and  dedicated  purpose — especially 
equipped  to  meet  their  respecUve  responsi- 
bilities. And  both  would  be  futile  and  un- 
productive without  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment. The  three  elements — materials,  men, 
and  government— form  the  tripod  in  whicb. 
is  wrapped  up  our  Individual  and  national 
destiny.  Any  weakness  in  any  one  leg  of 
that  tripod  throws  the  whole  into  unbalance 
and  threat  of  collapse. 


The  history  of  the  oil  industry  is  a  sym- 
bol of  American  "do  or  die"  achievements. 
The  great  events  of  human  progress— those 
that  have  changed  the  way  men  live— are 
not  always  easy  to  find  in  the  history  books. 
Too  many  histories  dwell  on  political 
changes— changes  in  the  mastery  of  rnen 
over  other  'men.  Most  political  changes 
are  not  basic;  they  are  limited  In  scope 
and  time.  They  affect  a  naUon,  a  culture, 
a  civilization;  they  last  for  a  decade  or  a 
century.  They  do  not  affect  all  men  for 
all  time  to  come. 

The  basic  changes  come  from  mans 
mastery  over  nature.  They  change  the  way 
men  live  forever  after.  They  are  not  wrought 
by  conquerors  or  rulers  or  even  by  states- 
men; they  are  wrought  by  innovators— men 
who  learn  how  to  do  new  things. 

We  owe  the  way  we  live  in  the  discoverers 
and  inventors — our  unknown  ancestors  who 
learned  to  use  fire;  the  prehistoric  men  who 
first  grew  crops;  the  nameless  geniuses  who 
developed  the  wheel;  the  early  men  who 
discovered  Iron  and  the  later  men  who 
made  steel  abundant;  the  men  who  drilled 


It  Is  appropriate  to  point  out.  too, 
that  as  the  first  century  of  oU  progress 
drew  to  a  close,  another  resource,  salt 
crystals  left  by  an  ancient  sea,  had  been 
discovered  In  the  area  where  the  oil 
began  in  1892  to  show  in  increasing  and 
better-paying  quantities  in  the  Sisters- 
ville pool  of  the  Marshall-Wetzel-Tyler 
counties  area  of  West  Virginia— one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  developed  in  that 
State. 

This  salt  crystal  discovery  from  driU- 
ing  previously  carried  on  by  the  oil  and 
gas  drillers  of  another  day  heralds  what 
may  be  a  second  century  of  even  greater 
progress.  It  gave  birth  to  the  founding 
40  years  ago  of  the  petrochemicals  in- 
dustry in  West  Virginia  and.  of  course, 
it  is  a  substantial  prediction  that  upward 
to  50  percent  of  aU  chemicals  made  in 
the  United  States  will  be  derived  from 
oil  and  gas. 

And,  referring  to  gas,  from  its  humble, 
small-scale  beginning  in  western  Perm- 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia,  the  gas  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  be  America's  fifth 
largest. 

Like  coal  and  oil,  natural  gas  and  the 
gas  industry  have  been  important  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  West  Vir- 
ginia—but, as  Paul  Benedum  so  properly 
declared  in  his  address  at  Sistersville. 
even  these  "natural  resoiuces  are  worth- 
less without  human  resources  in  the  form 
of  men  of  courage  and  dedicated  pur- 
pose especially  equipped  to  meet  their 
respective  responsibilities." 

West  Virginians  are  men  and  women 
of  courage.  They  are  dedicated  Amer- 
icans whc  will  equip  themselves  to  meet 
their  responsibUities  for  the  challengmg 
work  on  the  fronUers  of  the  future. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
with  pleasure  yesterday  not  only  the 
splendid  improvement  in  employment 
throughout  the  country  and  the  de- 
crease in  unemployment,  but  also  the 
paeans  of  joy  with  which  the  figures 
were  received  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  am  certainly  no  prophet  of  gloom 
and  doom,  Mr.  President,  and  I  rejoice 
with  all  Americans  at  this  long 
awaited  and  far  overdue  upturn  in  the 
employment  situation.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  sound  a  very  short  note  of 
warning.  Much  of  the  upturn  is  due 
to  the  building  up  of  steel  inventories. 
Steel  companies  will  have  to  cut  back 
in  the  third  quarter  even  if  there  is  no 
strike,  and  many  workers  now  employed 
will  be  out  of  work  again. 

Construction  is  relatively  high,  but 
if  we  as  a  Congress  do  not  pass  a  housing 
bill  pretty  soon  new  starts  will  fall  off 
drastically. 

The  problem  of  depressed  areas  is 
still  with  us.  Depressed  areas  existed 
before  the  recession  and  will  exist  after 
it  has  entirely  disappeared  unless  we 
furnish  aid. 

The  effects  of  automation  are  very 
real.  In  many  industries  laid  off  work- 
ers will  not  be  employed  again,  and  new 
jobs  must  be  created  in  other  industries. 

Discrimination  in  employment  Is  still 
a  serious  problem.  Nonwhites  are  un- 
deremployed and  need  new  opp>ortuni- 
ties. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  in  April 
of  1957  265,000  Pennsylvanians  were 
seeking  work  they  could  not  find.  Two 
years  later,  in  April  of  1959.  despite  the 
strong  upturn  in  employment,  413.000 
Pensylvanians  were  looking  for  work 
they  could  not  find. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  weeks  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  confer- 
ence called  by  the  American  Assembly, 
under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, at  Arden  House  in  New  York  State. 
Some  60  individuals  were  gathered  there 
from  all  areas  of  the  economic  spec- 
trum— business  leaders,  industrialists, 
executives,  labor  economists,  politicians. 
and  college  professors.  They  found 
that— 

The  average  level  of  unemployment  during 
1903-58  of  4.7  percent,  approximately  3 
million  unemployed,  waa  too  high. 

Our  present  rate  of  unemployment  Is 
8.8  percent,  and  our  present  number  of 
unemployed  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3.7  million. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  findings: 

Reliance  on  large-scale  unemployment  to 
achieve  price  atabUlty  U  Intolerable  In  our 
present  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  May 
employment  figures  will  be  better  than 
the  April  figures.  Z  hope  the  Improve- 
ment will  continue  throughout  the  year. 
Z  suggest,  however,  that  we  in  the  Con- 
greM  are  In  no  way  justified  In  sweeping 
under  the  rug  an  unemployment  condi- 
tion which  is  reflected  In  a  figure  still  far 
too  high  for  national  well-being. 
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THE  STRIKE  IN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  distinguished  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  LMr.  YottngI,  in  a  brief  state- 
ment made  reference  to  the  situation 
which  obtains  in  eastern  Kentucky— the 
strike  in  the  coalfields  which  has  been 
marred  by  breaches  of  public  order.  The 
Senator  drew  from  certain  facts  the  con- 
clusion that  the  civil  defense  organiza- 
tion of  Kentucky  had  been  used  in  strike 
duty. 

The  Senator  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  his  remarks  before  he  made 
them;  and,  as  I  understood  his  statement, 
the  fact  from  which  he  drew  his  conclu- 
sion was  that  Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  Lindsey. 
Kentucky  civil  defense  director,  toured 
two  counties  in  eastern  Kentucky  in  a 
jeep  with  a  National  Guard  liaison  plane 
flying  overhead. 

I.  of  course,  can  understand  and  agree 
with  the  concern  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  civil 
defense  organization  should  not  be  used 
in  strike  duty.  It  would  be  indefensible. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  wholly  upon 
that  point.  I  appreciate  also  the  Sena- 
tor's forthrightness.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  the  statements  of  the 
Senator. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  particular- 
incident  he  has  mentioned  respecting 
Brigadier  General  Lindsey.  I  wish  to  say. 
however,  since  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator make  his  statement,  it  would  not  be 
fair  if  I  did  not  respond  briefiy.  The 
situation  in  Kentucky  has  been  un- 
fortunate. After  the  strike  was  called 
there  were  breaches  of  public  order,  and 
it  appeared  after  a  time  that  local  au- 
thorities could  not  properly  control  the 
situation.  After  some  time  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  who  does  not  happen  to  be 
of  my  political  persuasion  but  who  never- 
theless is  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  and 
is  my  Governor,  made  his  decision  to 
send  troops  into  the  area.  I  think  the 
Governor  acted  with  restraint  and  with 
judgment.  That  opinion  Is  held  not 
only  by  me  but  also  by  others.  Re- 
cently the  Courier  Journal  of  Louisville. 
Ky.,  a  very  fine  newspaper,  published 
quite  a  long  editorial  in  which  it  re- 
viewed the  situation  In  eastern  Kentucky 
and  commended  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky for  his  judgment  In  handling  the 
situation  and  for  his  final  determina- 
tion to  send  National  Guard  troops  into 
the  area. 

Having  stated  this  background  Infor- 
mation— although  I  have  been  there 
from  time  to  time  and  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  situation— I  think  I  can  assure 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the 
civil  defense  organization  of  Kentucky 
has  not  been  used  for  strike  duty.  As  Z 
have  said,  the  Senator's  conclusions 
seem  to  be  based  only  upon  the  fact 
that  the  director  of  civil  defense  In 
Kentucky  toured  two  of  the  counties. 

Z  know  General  Lindsey.  Prom  what 
Z  have  heard  about  him  and  from  what 
Z  know  about  him  Oeneral  lindsey  enjoys 
a  fine  reputation  in  Kentucky.  Z  am  not 
sure  whether  the  general  is  a  member 
of  the  Natlbnal  Guard  or  Is  a  Reserve 
officer,  but  In  either  case  Z  know  he  is 


an  active  member  of  one  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations. Z  assume  it  was  probable 
that  because  of  his  position  he  happened 
to  be  in  these  two  counties  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  situation  which 
deserves  any  prolonged  discussion,  but 
I  wanted  to  draw  these  two  conclusions 
myself:  First,  I  am  certain  the  civil  de- 
fense organization  has  not  been  used  in 
strike  duty  in  Kentucky.  Second,  know- 
ing General  Lindsey.  I  am  sure  what- 
ever his  purpose  was  it  was  considered  in 
line  with  his  duties  either  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  in  the  Reserve,  which- 
ever it  may  be. 


PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Congress  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  held 
in  Washington  this  past  month,  many 
important  subjects  were  di.scussed. 

One  of  the  most  important  was  the 
subject  of  "World  Peace  Through  World 
Law."  This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have 
been  very  much  interested.  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  more  effective  settle- 
ments of  disputes  between  nations  by 
way  of  international  law  rather  than 
force.  5^me  time  ago  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  94,  which  would  delete  the 
reserve  clause  from  our  declaration  of 
acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Nations  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Henry 
Luce,  the  editor  in  chief  of  Time  maga- 
zine, in  a  speech  before  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  indicates 
support  for  my  proposal — Senate  Reso- 
lution 94. 

I  believe  that  this  address  by  Mr.  Luce 
entitled  'Peace  Through  Law"  carries  an 
important  message  for  all  Members  of 
Congress,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PcAcx  Through  Law 

(Addreu  by  Mr.  Henry  Luce,  editor  In  chief, 
"nme.  Inc.) 

Three  weelcs  ago  there  was  held  In  Boston 
a  very  special  conference  of  lawyers.  They 
met,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bar 
ABSoclatlon,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  ad- 
vance the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world, 
soon. 

At  that  meeting  Erwln  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  now  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
■aid: 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  In  this  meeting  I 
am  In  the  midst  of  history  In  the  making." 

Gentlemen.  I  hope  that  that  Is  the  way 
each  and  every  one  of  you  will  feel  when 
you  conclude  this  great  congress  of  busl- 
nessmen.  May  you.  too.  make  history,  here 
and  now. 

Perhaps  you  can  make  history  by  finding 
some  new  directions  for  economic  progress 
in  business  terms.  Or  perhaps  you  wUl  wish 
to  go  even  further.  Perhaps  you  will  wish 
to  unit*  your  energies  on  something  which 
U  really  fundamental — fundamental  to 
olvlllBation  and  therefore  to  eoonomlo 
progress.  That  fundamental  U  the  advance- 
msnt  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Ths  honor  and  duty  which  President 
Cortney  has  assigned  to  me  today  U  to  put 
this  caxue  before  you.  i 
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Economic  progress  Is  a  tremendous  thing 
In  Itself.  A  good  part  of  my  life  has  been 
devoted  to  prophesying  the  age  of  abun- 
dance and  to  reporting  It.  The  age  of  abun- 
dance has  now  arrived  In  America  and  in 
Europe.  Elsewhere  we  see  poverty  and 
misery  but  far  from  accepting  poverty  and 
misery" as  the  normal  lot  of  mankind,  every 
n-ition  Is  determined  to  break  out  from  this 
poverty  and  the  United  States  is  sharing 
and  will  share  in  the  fulftUment  of  this  uni- 
versal purpose  by  government  and  by  busi- 
ness action. 

The  furtherance  and  the  wlEe  guidance 
of  the  age  of  abundance  is.  I  presume,  the 
urincipal  business  of  this  gathering.  There 
are  many  problems  to  be  faced.  But  the 
basic  trouble  with  the  a-'c  of  abundance  is 
that  It  Is  also  the  age  of  insecurity.  And  I 
do  not  refer  only  to  the  threat  of  war.  Nor 
do  I  refer  only  to  foolish  economic  policies 
or  to  corrupt  practices.  The  trouble  with 
the  age  of  abundance,  on  a  worldwide  sca'.e. 
is  that  one  of  Its  foundations  Is  mlsslns. 
That  foundation  is  the  rule  of  law— the  rule 
of  law  both  within  countries  and  between 
countries. 

Now  however,  the  time  is  coming,  and  in- 
deed is  here,  when  all  over  the  world  leading 
men  are  ready  to  get  together  to  build  that 
foundation  Now  Is  the  time  for  bubiness- 
men  to  make  history— to  iiislst  that  the  rule 
of  law  shall  be  exalted  and  that  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  dictators  and  demagogs  shaU 
be  curbed. 

Tliere  Is  talk  these  days  of  summits.  The 
true  Btimmit  toward  which  we  must  start 
immediately  to  climb  Is  the  rule  of  law 
throughout  the  world.  In  that  effort  lies 
th  best  hope  of  peace.  And  equally  im- 
portant. If  we  set  out  determinedly  toward 
that  Roal  we  shall  find  that  our  path  through 
all  the  unknown  hazards  of  the  future  will 
he  marked  by,-  coherence  rather  than  by 
confusion,  will- be  marked  by  confidence  and 
courage  rather  than  by  doubts  and  fears. 

Tlie  rule  of  law?  Is  that  not  the  business 
of  lawyers?  Or  of  governments  and  politi- 
cians? Yes.  It  is  and  the  lawyers  are  now 
at  work— lawyers  In  America  and  lawyers  In 
every  nation  of  the  free  world.  As  for  gov- 
ernments and  politicians,  they  have  been 
laggiu-d  But  governments  too.  and  political 
Ic.-vders.  are  now  ready  to  move  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  rule  of  law.  _ 

The    last    speech    made    by    Secretary    of 
State  John  Foster  DuUcs  before  he  went  to 
the  hospiul  was  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
subject.    He  said:  'Often  peace  is  Identified 
with    the   imposition    by   strong    nations   of 
their    -benevolent"    rule    upon    the    weaker. 
Most  of  these  efforts  collapsed  In  war.  • 
But  the  world  of  today  Is  very  different  from 
the  world  of   past  centuries.     It  cannot  be 
ruled.     Hence  the  time  Is  ripe  for  the  rule 
of  law  "    When  Foster  Dulles  says  something 
he   means   It.     We    know   that:    the    world 
knows   It.     m  that  sjjeech  Secretary  Dulles 
was  sounding  the  trumpet  of  a  great  aa- 
vance.     And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
SecreUry  Hertcr  will  press  forward  In  the 

same  direction,  vigorously  and  soon.        

Only  a  few  days  ago  Vice  President  Nixon 
took  up  this  cause.     He  said:  "the  time  has 
now  come  to  take  the  initiative  \n  •   • 
esubllshmcnt  of  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world 
to  replace  the  rule  of  force." 

Both  Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  filling  out  the  meaning  of  the 
most  signlOcant  paesage  In  President  Eisen- 
hower's January  sUte  of  the  Union  message. 
In  that  messftge  President  Eiscnh.jwer  said: 
"It  is  my  purpoM  to  Intensify  efforts  • 
io  the  end  thRt  the  rule  of  Inw  may  replnce 
the  rule  of  force  In  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Last  week  Vice  President  Nuok  made  two 
speclflc  recommendations  for  U.S.  Initiative. 
One.  already  promised  by  the  President  In 
January,  would  revltallzs  th«  World  Court. 
The  other  would  name  the  Court  as  umpire 
of  any  future  agreements  between  East  and 


West  (as  for  example  over  Berlin),  the 
agreeing  nations  to  be  bound  by  the  Court  a 
decision  in  any  dispute  over  what  the  agree- 
ment means.  These  two  proposals  are  part 
of  a  major  administration  campaign  to 
hasten  the  day  foreseen  by  the  late  Senator 
Taft  whom  Nixon  quoted.  Senator  Taft 
said-  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to 
secure  permanent  peace  In  the  world  except 
by  establishing  law  between  nations  and 
equal  Justice  under  law.  •  •  •  The  time 
will  come  when  public  opinion  will  support 
the  decision  of  any  reasonably  Impartial 
tribunal  based  on  Justice." 

The  World  Court  is  certainly  a  "reasonably 
Impartial  Ulbunal,"  whose  15  eminent 
Judges  know  as  much  International  law  as 
tiere  is  to  be  known.  Unfortunately,  theirs 
Is  also  the  most  unused  Court  in  the  world. 
It  has  decided  an  average  of  less  than  one 
cpse  a  year  since  the  UN.  was  founded.  A 
primary  reason  for  this  scandalous  neglect 
lies  right  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States 

ThU  reason  U  the  Connally  amendment,  a 
reservation  to  the  terms  by  which  we  ac- 
cepted the  Court's  Jurisdiction  In  1946.    The 
Court  neither  has  nor  wants  Jurisdiction  over 
essentially  domestic  disputes;   but  the  Con- 
nally amendment  makes  the  United  SUtes 
sole"  Judge  of  what  is  domestic  and  what  is 
not      This    Is    bad    law    and    has    been   ever 
since  S.r  Edward  Coke  In  1610  declared  the 
sound   legal   principle  that  no  man  can   be 
the  Judge  in  his  own  case.     (The  American 
Bar  Association  has  long  opposed  the  Con- 
nally amendment.)     But  It  Is  also  bad  for- 
eign policv.  with  a  built-in  boomerang  effect 
against    American    Interests.     The    Connally 
amendment    has    not    only     weakened     the 
Cotu-t  by  setting  a  bad  example  to  other  na- 
tlon.s-    It  has  robbed   us  of   recourse   to  It. 
Until  the  Connally  amendment  Is  amended, 
as  the  administration  urges,  our  bad  exam- 
ple will  keep  the  Court  In  lt.s  present  scan- 
dalous Idleness,  and  also  frustrate  any  U.5. 
claim    to    be   a   champion   of    law   In   world 
affairs. 

Thtos  I  have  laid  before  you  samples  of  the 
importance  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  now  attaches  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law.  The  measures  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  only  first  steps.  X 
predict  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  take  giant 
strides  toward  the  strengthening  and  broad- 
ening of  the  rule  of  law. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  lawyers— and 
then  we  will  ask  ourselves  about  business- 
men That  meeting  In  Boston  3  weeks  ago 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  Other  regional  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  the  near  future.  I/„/no"8^ 
practical  progress  Is  made,  then  in  1961  there 
will  be  held  somewhere  on  this  planet  an 
aasembly  of  leading  jurists  of  all  the  free 
natlone-and  I  hope  of  the  unfree  nations 

too. 

All   this  activity  stems  from   the   historic 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  2 
years  ago   at  London— London,  the  seat  of 
most  of  our  American  ideas  about  law  and 
some  of  our  Ideas  about  commerce.    At  that 
meeting  a  remarkable  young  man,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  became  president  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation  and.   taking  up  the   sense   of   that 
meeting,  he  has  Inspired   hundreds  of  his 
fellow  lawyers,  here  and  overseas,  to  help  us 
make  the  rule  of  law  the  mojor  theme  of 
all  Internotlonnl  action.    In  the  past  2  years. 
American   lawyers   have   gone   »»»   ov"   the 
globe— to  Vienna.  Lugano.  New  Delhi,  co- 
logne.  Tokyo.  Warsaw,  and  in  these  places 
have  met  with  lawyera  from  many  other  lands 
In  ottempu   to  find  common  grounds  for 
understanding  of  every  kind  of  problem  that 
con    orlse    In    Internotlonal    law— problems 
reaching  from  the  technical  detain  of  court 
procedures  to  the  moat  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  legal  theory. 


The  lawyers  of  America  are  on  the  march- 
In  their  historic  role  of  being  the  creators  of 
the  institutions  of  Justice  and  of  order. 
Governments  and  statesmen  are  now  saying 
that  after  so  many  horrible  decades  of  inter- 
national disorder,  the  time  is  ripe  to  demand 
something  better  than  peace-by-terror:  the 
time  Is  ripe  to  build  new  institutions  of  law 
and  Justice  and  to  Invigorate  all  the  Institu- 
tions that  already  exist.  The  time  is  ripe, 
therefore,  for  the  enlightened  businessmen 
of  the  world  to  make  this  cause  their  own. 
If  that  happens  here,  if  you  agree— then  it 
Is  cerUln  that  giant  strides  will  be  taken 
soon  and  within  a  very  few  years  the  whole 
aspect  of  man's  world  will  have  altered 
radically  for  the  better. 

As  businessmen,  your  first  and  special  re- 
sponsibility Is  for  the  world  of  business.  It 
irprlmarlly  up  to  you.  with  the  help  of  law- 
yers and  experts  who  are  ready  to  help— It  is 
UP  to  you  to  see  to  It  that  the  rule  of  law 
prevails  m  every  corner  of  the  business 
world  By  that  I  mean  that  it  would  be  good 
business  If  businessmen  would  spend  less 
time  and  money  fighting  for  or  against  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations  which  directly 
affect  their  own  pocketbooks  and  would 
spend  more  time  and  money  fighting  for 
basic  and  universal  rules  under  which  aU 
business  could  prosper. 

In  recent  years,  the  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade  has  grown  with  amazing  rapidity 
in  spite  of  all  manner  of  arbitrary  obstacles 
and  restrictions.     All  of  us  know  the  Inse- 
curity that  envelopes  International  business: 
if  world  business  could  get  off  the  tenter- 
hooks of  legal  uncertainty.  Its  rate  of  growah 
would  be  manv  times  as  great  as  It  has  been. 
A  leading  German  banker,  Hermann  Abs. 
has  made  a  proposal  of  the  greatest  Interest 
and  importance.    He  started  from  a  practical 
banker's  concern   for  such  matters  as   de- 
faulted  loans  and  the  e^'ProP'-iation  of  for- 
clgn  capital.    He  wanted  to  deal  with  these 
on  a  general  basU  of  establishing  what  was 
called    a    grand    International    convention 
which  would  bind  the  signatory  nations  to 
observe  fair  rules.     To  apply  and  Interpret 
these  rules  he  proposed  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion     Mr.  Abs  called  his  proposal  a  Magna 
Charta  of  International  commerce.     Here  Is 
an  example  of  the  vast  range  and  reach  of 
the  law;   It  starU  by  deaUng  with  practical 
everyday  matters  and  soon  we  are  speaking 
in  terms  of  a  Magna  Carta,  with  all  that 
name  means  In  the  history  of  civll^ation 

Similar  proposals  have  been  made  by  the 
International  Chamber  of  Conunerce:  now  is 
the  time  to  reactivate  those  proposals. 

An  immense  vertical  distance  lies  between 
the  everyday  practicalities  of  the  Interna- 
tional law  of  commerce  and  the  goal  ol  \^%^\ 
restraint  upon  the  warmaklng  power  of  the 
greatest  nations.  Yet  the  reach  of  law  can 
cover  this  distance.  Law— Internal.  Interna- 
tlonal.  business,  and  polltlcal-la  all  one 
fabrlc-and  anything  we  can  do  to 
suengthen  and  extend  the  rule  of  law  In 
our  practical  affairs  will  have  Its  ef^ct  upon 
the  larger  and  higher  problems  of  polltlcaj 

°^TTierefore.  I  believe  that  every  enlightened 
businessman  should  work  to  bring  a^u*  a 
Magna  Carta  of  International  trade  and  in- 
vestment, ror  at  stake  there  Is  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world— and  our  American  pros- 
perity. At  stake  there  la  the  future  of  free 
enterprlse-here  In  America  no  !"■  ^^f^" 
abroad.  At  stake  there  may  even  be  the 
peace  of  the  world,  alnce  nothing  could  so 
vitalize  the  rule  of  law  aa  to  have  it  extended 
to  all  bUBlneas  transactions  everywhere  on 
earth.  ThU  would  give  to  millions  of  people 
the  habit  of  abiding  by  the  law  of  trusting 

in  the  law.  and  of  Pf<»P"'"K  '"  Vl„  .rive 
and  confidence  which  only  the  law  can  give. 
When  we  speak  of  the  rule  of  law.  tne 
gr^d  ?n?w/Save  In  view  i-Ju.tlc-  between 
men  and  nations.  Law  U  the  on  y  hum«n 
means  we  have  of  reasonably  grotlfylng  the 
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human  BMd  for  Juatle*  and  of  prottctlng  hu- 
mnn  fra«dom.  In  our  »ff«>  >t  >•  "ot  tnouih 
to  mak*  the  ruU  tffMtlvt  wtthlu  a  nation— 
thoufh  It  muit  itart  thtrt.    Zn  our  a|t  th* 

quMt  for  Juatloa  and  tha  •■tabltihmant  of 
iHW,  tha  maana  to  Juatloa,  muat  bt  purauad 
on  a  worldwlda  aoala. 

Yaara  a|o,  ona  of  our  moat  popular  authora, 
Mark  Twain,  waa  aakad  to  glva  hla  lagal  nam* 
nnd  addraaa.  Ha  rapltad;  "My  nama  la  Bam< 
ual  Olamana  nnd  I  raalda  nt  351  Fnrmlngton 
Htraat,  In  tha  city  of  Hartrord,  lit  the  county 
of  Hartford,  In  tha  8tau  of  Conjiactlcut.  in 
tha  Unltad  lUtaa  of  Ampricn,  tii  tha  world, 
in  tha  aolar  ayatam,  In  tha  iinivoiM,  in  tha 
mind  of  God," 

You  will  nota  that  tha  flnt  part  of  thnt 
atlpulatlon  la  all  vary  laiinl— olty,  oouuty, 
ItAta,  Nation.  But  whan  you  eoma  to  tha 
world,  thara  la  no  longar  a  lagiil  ring  to  It, 
Thora  la  nothlni  lawful  about  tha  world:  It 
la  a  Inwlaaa  pluoa,  Whan  yoti  iial  bayond 
th«  world,  nil  la  nnnlu  1«knI,  for  both  aotan- 
tlata  lUid  IhauloRlnita  nMvira  tm  thnt  the  mil* 
varaa  and  tha  mind  of  Ciud  mniiiraat  ptrfaot 
law, 

Otntlrmai).  th»  taak  of  our  Rrnrmtlon  la 
to  makn  the  world  aiitira  n  Inwrul  pinca -to 
maka  tha  world  nt  laat  n  proprr  lagal  raal- 
danoa  of  man. 

Thla  la  tha  tnak  In  which  tha  Ivgnl  pro* 
ftulon  and  tha  govarnmanta  of  tha  frat  world 
must  tnk«  the  lend. 

It  la  nUo  n  tnak  which,  for  every  renat-tn, 
ealla  for  the  ttippnrt  of  anllKlitened  bualneM- 
man.  Yoti  can  ba  tha  declalve  factor  In 
bringing  about  tha  rule  of  Inw.  By  making 
thla  cnuaa  your  own  you  will  indeed  be  mnk- 
Ing  hlatory— good  hiatory.  And  we  ahall  be 
abta  to  look  to  tha  future  not  with  faar  nnd 
doubt  but  with  conftdence  nnd  hop*. 


U.S.  ARMY  SIGNS  $7.5  MILLION  CON- 
TRACT WITH  FRENCH  MISSILE 
riRM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  days  and  weeks  Immediately  ahead 
during  oiu'  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  NATO  alliance  will  face  a 
severe  test  of  strength.  Already  its  will 
and  integrity  are  being  questioned  by 
some  timid  souls.  We  can  be  sure  that 
the  Communists  will  try  to  sharpen  and 
exploit  whatever  differences  exist  be- 
tween the  partners  of  the  NATO  com- 
munity. 

I  have  no  doubts  about  the  funda- 
mental will  and  firmness  of  our  common 
resolve,  but  we  mu.st  keep  working  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  even  further.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  U.S.  Army  on  its  recent 
decision  to  purchase  two  types  of  French- 
built  antitank  missiles  for  the  use  of 
NATO.  This  decision  will  promote  both 
the  economic  and  the  military  strength 
of  the  Atlantic  community. 

One  of  the  problems  within  the  alliance 
is  to  achieve  an  equitable  degree  of  bur- 
den sharing. 

"Burden  sharing."  a  term  used  both  by 
the  economists  and  military  planners, 
has  military,  economic,  political,  and.  I 
might  add.  moral  implications.  It  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  weapons.  We  Americans,  as 
leaders  of  the  alliance,  have  often  pre- 
ferred to  use  weapons  and  equipment  of 
American  design  and  manufacture. 
This  is  understandable,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  this  policy  should  also 
encourage  the  development  and  manu- 


faoturt  of  wtftpona  by  our  tUlM.  NATO 
ftohltvM  lU  maximum  iCrength  when 
each  member  of  the  gUlanoe  li  proi- 
peroug.  gti'ong,  and  enjoyg  the  regpect  of 
the  other  member*  for  Ite  gbllltleg  and 
gklUg. 

The  recently  gnnounccd  American 
contract  to  procure  two  French  ilc«l«nrd 
and  produced  antitank  mlMHllea  1h  a  long 
itep  toward  building  mutual  confidence 
In  NATO.  Recently,  the  U  H,  Army  »n- 
nounced  that  It  han  glvrn  a  $7  8  million 
contract  to  Nord  Aviation  of  Pnrli. 
ThU  U  a  straight  caah-and-carry  nr- 
rangomcnt.  The  co«la  of  thin  purchtti»e 
do  not  come  from  mutual  arcuilty  funda. 
The  Army  ha*  nlmply  found  ihot  llio 
Fienoh  had  produced  two  remote-con- 
trolled, anlllank  inlMNllrN  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  be)*t  btiy  uvallabUv  The 
contract  calU  for  a  18,8  million  expend- 
iture for  the  88-10  miMlle.  which  in 
fully  developed  and  operational,  and  II 
million  to  buy  nnd  teat  the  88-11  ml«- 
•Ue.  which  hiui  more  than  double  the 
range  of  the  83-10. 

The  value  of  these  weaponn  la  great, 
The  B8-10.  which  has  nlrcady  been 
adopted  as  standard  equipment  by  our 
Army,  has  a  unit  cost  of  $78S;  while  the 
more  advanced  88-11  will  cost  about 
11.000.  These  mi.Hsllc.s  are  cnpoble  of 
knocklnK  out  any  tank  In  exl«u«nce.  in- 
cluding tanks  like  our  own  M-48.  82 
tonner.  which  coat  1139.000  each.  These 
new  French  missiles,  designed  basically 
for  use  with  ground  forces,  will  soon  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  equipment  used 
by  our  NATO  forces  In  Germany.  It  Is 
a  good  Buess,  and  this  is  no  security 
violation,  that  in  the  near  future  these 
missiles  will  also  become  part  of  the 
equipment  of  our  forces  in  Korea  and  of 
the  new  mobile  Strategic  Army  Corps 
stationed  here  in  the  United  States. 

This  welcome  step  by  the  Army  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  future.  Our 
Euroi>ean  allies  represent  one  of  the 
world  s  most  highly  concentrated  pools 
of  industrial  skills  and  resources.  Too 
often  they  have  been  neglected  in  build- 
ing a  common  defense  for  the  free  world. 
A  new  policy  based  on  greater  use  of 
these  resources  would  have  many  ad- 
vantages, including  its  contribution  to 
greater  military  standardization,  a  No. 
1  military  priority  in  NATO. 

Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  has  spoken 
with  uncommon  wisdom  on  aviation  and 
NATO  matters,  recently  touched  on  this 
problem  at  a  meeting  of  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Flight.  He  pointed  out  that 
NATO  relies  on  about  40  different  types 
of  aircraft  in  its  operations,  whereas 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  use  only 
about  15  types.  This  has  been  one  of 
NATO's  troublesome  problems.  In  the 
prepared  text  of  his  address.  Prince 
Bernhard  said  only  that  there  was 
"hope"  that  NATO  might  cooperate 
more  fully  as  the  more  advanced  weap- 
ons are  developed.  But.  when  he  heard 
the  news  about  the  Army's  purchase  of 
the  French  missiles,  he  cited  it  is  as  a 
perfect  example  of  one  way  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  alliance. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  enlightened  self- 
interest  to  pursue  this  new  policy  fur- 


ther. If  we  encourage  our  allies  to  de- 
sign and  build  military  equipment,  and 
stimulate  that  development  with  our 
own  puichases.  the  costs  of  our  Military 
Aid  proKram  can  be  materially  reduced. 
Our  alllea  will  be  lean  dependent  on  ex- 
penalve  American  equipment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  they  can  earn  badly  needed 
dollar  crrdita  on  the  other. 

I  conuratulate  the  Army  and  the  De- 
fenKe  Department  for  Ita  furealiihu«d  act 
in  negotiullim  this  contract  with  Nord 
Aviation  of  Purl»,  because  It  will  help 
strriigthen  the  military,  polltlrnl.  eco- 
nomic and  moral  sinews  of  NATO  at 
a  crucial  time  ol  Icnllng. 


DR.  HOWARD  A   HUfiK  IH  HONOR KD 
KOR  1118  CON  I  RinUTlDNS  TO  THE 
BATFLE  AGAINST  EPILEH8Y 
Mr.  KKATINO      Mr  PicMdent,  1,800.. 
000  Ameilcans  are  ullllcted  with  epilep- 
sy.    At  H  time  when  great  progress  la 
being  made  toward  prevention  and  curt 
of  other  dltieaaen.  at  a  time  when  great 
publicity  Is  belnu  given  to  elTorta  to  curb 
other  dread  scourges  which  plague  man- 
kind, epilepsy  continues  to  wreak  havoc 
with  an  astounding  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  Rient  counterattack  is  today  being 
mounted  by  the  United  Epilepsy  Assoclu. 
tlon.  By  mean.H  of  varied  programs, 
community  service,  and  public  education, 
the  as.soclatlon  i.s  helplnK  to  lead  the  epi- 
leptic out  of  the  darkness.  The  associa- 
tion ha.s  described  its  mission  as  one  of 
erasing  Injustice,  ln.surlng  that  every 
American  with  epilepsy  receives  proper 
care,  and  seeking  cures  as  well  as  ways 
of  preventing  and  treating  this  dread 
disease. 

Public  understanding  is  being  pro- 
moted through  public  forums,  the  mass 
media,  and  word  of  mouth.  This  truth 
campaign  is  deslf-ned  to  teach  people  to 
accept  epileptics  as  normal  human 
beings. 

The  United  Epilepsy  Association  is  also 
supporting  research  which  has  already 
made  great  strides  and  which  may  even- 
tually lead  to  total  control  and  cure  of 
this  ailment. 

Finally,  the  association  Is  helping  to 
establish  clinics  and  community  facili- 
ties in  order  to  cut  down  the  present 
shocking  fact  that  less  than  half  of  those 
who  have  epilepsy  are  being  adequately 
treated  for  it. 

At  a  recent  ceremony  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  doctor- 
journalist  who  has  established  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  authority  on 
rehabilitation  and  who  has  contributed 
magnificently  to  public  understanding  of 
the  ramifications  and  challenges  of  mod- 
ern medicine,  was  honored  by  the  United 
Epilepsy  Association  for  his  efforts  in  the 
great  battle  against  epilepsy.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  matters  discussed 
and  the  eminence  of  the  men  involved.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  Dr.  Rusk's  response 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  following  my 
comments. 
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There  belni  no  objeotion,  iht  Introduc- 
tion and  address  were  ordered  to  b« 
printed  in  the  Rgcoao.  as  foUowa: 

PaRSBNTATION  Of  PUttJl  TO  MOWASD  A,  RUS*. 

MD.  AaaooiATf  EoiToa  or  tms  Nrw  YoSK 
TiMKi.  AND  Paormnoa  aho  Chaismam.  De- 
rAaTMKNT  or  Piivnkal  Mkdicinr  and  Rb- 
ilASltrTATloH.  Nkw  York  UNIVtanlTY  UKLLE- 
VUS  MSDICAL  C».NTr.«.  AT  CMIiMoNY  APHIL 
ai.    IW5g.    AT   TMK    NitW    YoSK    A(  ADBMV    or 

actBMCBa.  a  Bast  oao  BTaasT,  New  YoaK. 
N.Y. 

Dr.  M,  Houaton  Marrltt.  dean  of  College  of 
Phyalclana  and  Burgeona,  Columbia  Univer- 
mty  New  York,  nnd  ch«lrmi»n  <if  tha  pro- 
{rMionnl  R(lvi«>ry.  r.>\incll  of  the  United  ICpl- 
iviMy  A»««»cl«ii'>i>.  ">»de  inirodiicUjry  com- 
menla.  Dr.  Merrltt  la  a  ueurol(»gUl  «nd  co- 
ducovarer  of  Dilnniln.  tha  priurlpnl  antl- 
convuUive  medicine  uaad  ft»r  controlling  apl- 
leptlcaelsurea, 

NKMARRa   MY   DM     MKRRITT 

••No  man  in  thla  rounUy  haa  done  mure  to 
advanw  the  cauer  or  the  h»ndlctMip«"'»  '"*«> 
the  ona  we  ara  honoring  todny,  Dr  Howard 
A  Ruak,  It  la  almoat  aolely  through  hla  ef- 
l..ru  that  the  apcculiy  of  phyairul  mrUlclna 
nnd  rehnbllltntlon  !>«•  rcuched  the  neeent 
hk'h  level  in  our  country, 

•  Dr  RuKk'e  inlrreat  In  the  pJjyalcnlly 
hM.dloapped  ainrtcd  wllh  J>l»  *»'rk  in  the 
Armed  r»»rcea  during  W.>rld  Wnr  11.  He  la 
ivrw  dlrecU>r  of  the  grrwtr.t  rrhkblUtrttlon 
center  In  the  world.  In  addiuon  to  hla 
nrhlpvemenu  In  the  medlcnl  IJeld.  he  hna 
been  nn  important  ndvlaer  to  the  Prc«ldent 
of  the  United  HUlce  in  the  problem  of  heiUtn 
re»ourcea  and  the  selectiN-e  Service  Byitem. 

"Dr  Ruak  la  n  gifted  writer  and  lor  many 
yeara  hue  been  iumDClnte  editor  of  tha  New 
Yi>rlc  Tlmea.  He  hni  been  a  lender  In  the 
education  of  the  public  with  regard  Ui  prob- 
lema  of  patlcnU  with  epllepay  and  In  the 
advancement  of  the  cnre  and  treatment  of 
theae  potlenta.  The  United  Epilepsy  Amo- 
elation  la  honoring  luelf  In  glvlnn  this  award 
to  Dr.  Rusk  In  recoRnltlon  of  the  greot  worK 
which  he  U  doing  for  the  cauae  of  epllepay. 

•I  feel  very  privileged  to  Introduce  Mr. 
Revell  McCallum.  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  Epilepsy  Association,  who  will  present 
our  association  a   award   to  Dr.   Rusk." 

RCMAaKS  BT  MR.  BEVILL  MCALLUM 

"Dean  Merrltt,  Dr  Rusk,  and  distinguished 
guests  Our  president.  Mr.  Carl  Marks,  has 
asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regrets  that  he 
is  not  able  to  be  present  while  sharing  the 
honors  of  this  notable  occasion.  As  vice 
president  of  the  United  Epilepsy  Association. 
I  feel  very  honored  and  privileged  Indeed  to 
present  Dr.  Rusk  with  this  award,  which 
reads:  ,, 

"For  dlsUngulshed  medical  journalism 
and  achieving  international  understanding 
lnT>ublic  health  and  rehabilitation. 

•■  "Through  his  worldwide  column  and  slg- 
nldcant  medical  science  articles.  Dr.  Rusk  has 
broken  the  barrier  of  scientific  technical 
writings  and  thus  made  the  knowledge  ac- 
cessible to  people  everywhere,  bringing 
understanding  and  enlightenment  to  mil- 
lions. His  leadership  in  the  fields  of  inter- 
national health,  education,  and  welfare  Is 
hereby  recognized. 

"  'Carl  Marks,  President. 
•"Seal    of    United     Epilepsy    Association. 

April  21.  1959.  ^ 

"  'H.  Houston  MERRrrr,  M.D.. 
•'  'Chairman,    Professional    Advisory 
Council.' " 
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EEMARKS  BT  DR.^TJSK 

"Mr.  McCallum.  Dr,  Merrltt.  I  really  should 
say  Dean  Merrltt.  and  my  many  friends.  I  om 
highly  honored  and  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  coming  today  to  Join  with  me  in  receiving 
the  United  Epilepsy  Association's  award  for 
my  Interest  and  work  In  the  field  of  epilepsy. 


"I  was  racalllni  my  flrat  Intaraat  In  thla 
apaolflo  nald  and  It  r>M  back  to  my  aacond 
year  In  medical  oollaga  whan  X  wo«'>»Ji»«»' • 
summer  In  a  ooionjr  of  faablamlndtd  and 
•pllaptlo  in  rural  Miaaourl,    Thera  wart  no 
plaoaa  then  for  tha  epllaptlo  exeapt  In  with 
tha    faeblemlndad:    everybody    elaaeed    tha 
aama.     Unfortunately.  X  am  afraid  that  la 
often  too  trua  today.    I  waa  aort  of  a  general 
aaslatnnt  in  this  program  and  ahortly  after 
r  had  been  there  one  of  tha  putlenla  want 
into  that  horrible  condition  of  aUtua  apllap- 
tlcvis.  having  one  convulsion  after  another. 
Bodium   luminal    hnd   jum   come   Into   the 
country  from  Clarmany  and  I  aimpect  moat  of 
you  here  today  are  too  young  ut  rempmber 
tha  terrible  daprlvatlon  during  the  war  when 
no  luminal  waa  exported  out  of  Oormuny 
and  none  waa  manufactured  any  other  place 
in  the  world.    Epilaptica  who  wars  depend- 
ant tipon  thla  drug  as  their  llfallna  to  pre- 
v»nt   neuurea   went   Into  alnlun  and   many 

died. 

"Maybe  you'll  remember  that  whan  tha 
firm  aerman  aubmarine  aurfnced  olT  Hamp- 
ton ItoadH  a  number  of  boxea  were  biuvmht 
anhora.     Tltay  contained   nrerioua  Oermnn 
anilln  dyaa  and  luminal.    Wall.  I  aaked  my 
chief   How  much  ahall  1  give  him?'    Ha  aald 
•X  don't  know.    There 'a  no  dose  on  tha  box. 
Bit  Wllh  him  and  five  it  to  him  until  the 
aelaure  ^u^m  or  ha  la  dead.'    I  ahall  never 
forget    the   next    34   houra.     Thla   tortured 
boy  on  the  fltjor  on  the  mattreaa  and  my 
two   asMntanu.   two   other    Inmiitea.   and   I 
atarled  giving  aodlum  Itimlnnl  hyjwrderml- 
CBlly  every  i  houra,    At  the  end  of  a4  houra 
Uia  aelxurea  had  atopped,    I  had  given  him 
lao  grains— the  average  doae  being  a  grain 
and  a  half,  or  two.    But  he  aurvlved  and  a 
few  weeks  later  wot  up  and  about  aiid  Juat 
a  few  years  ago  I  anw  thla  young  man  atlll 
living  and  silll  an  Inmate  in  the  Institution. 
"I   remember,   too.   in   my  early  daya   In 
prortlce  before  we  hud  the  magnincent  anti- 
convulsive druga  that  we  do  now  through 
research  primarily  Initiated   by  Deun  Mer- 
rltt. the  Chairman  of  the  Profeaslonal  Ad- 
vlaory  Council  of  tha  United  Epilepsy  Aaao- 
clatlon.  a  wonderful  family  in  St.  Louis— 
three  fine  girls  and  one  boy.  the  last  of  hla 
line— started  selzurea  at  the  age  of  seven. 
He   had  everything   in   the   world   that  was 
known,  including  bromide,  until  he  couldn't 
keep  his  head  up  and  his  face  broke  out  in 
a  horrible  rash— brain  surgery,  dehydration 
diets,    allergy    tests,    everything    was    tried. 
And  he  went  on  to  continue  his  convulsions, 
not  too  often.  Just  often  enough  to  ruin  his 
life  and  that  of  his  family.     Unfortunately. 
he  died  in  his  early  twenties  before  he  could 
benefit  by  modern  research  that  is  available 
to  the  one-and-a-haU  or  2  million  epilep- 
tics today. 

"You  know,  I  like  the  slogan  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  I  think  of  the  understand- 
ing that  has  come  from  it.    This  has  been 
a  disease  of  shame  in  the  past.     When  you 
wrote  your  pamphlet  under  the  title.  'The 
Ghost   is   Out  of   the   Closet.'  that   was  the 
beginning  of  real  public  understanding.     We 
still    have    a    long    way    to    go.    These    are 
wounds  that  show  no  scars.     I  don't  think 
any  of  us  not  having  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  problem  knows  what  It  Is 
like  to  go  through  your  life  perfectly  nor- 
mal most  of  the  time  but  with  the  sword 
of   Damocles  hanging  over   your  head   and 
not  knowing  when  it  was  to  fall.     That  Is 
why  It  has  made  the  problem  of  the  place- 
ment of  the  epileptic  In  Industry  so  diffi- 
cult.    But    enlightened    management     and 
enlightened   labor,  too.  have  been  Uemen- 
dously  helpful  in  many  instances,  in  doing 
pilot  studies  and  placing  these  young  peo- 
ple in  the  Jobs  which  they  can  do  and  do 
well   without  danger  to  themselvea  or  to 
their  fellow  employees. 

"But  this  is  only  the  beginning.    Our  only 
tools  to  fight  this  monster— epilepsy— is  one 


through  rtaaaroh  and  thara  art  many,  many 
laada  tiday  that  lead  m»  to  predict  that  one 
day  waVwlll  find  tha  aolutlon  to  thla  prob- 
lem luaJ  aa  wa  have  found  tha  aolutlon  to 
tha  ma/agemant  of  tha  diabetic.  |>ernlcious 
antmla.  and  mfactloua  diacaaaa  that  in  the 
paat  ware  thought  to  ba  unmanageable  and 

**"And  the  aeeond  tool  la  ptibllo  education 
and  underaunding.  I  need  not  tall  you  how 
imiwrunt  thla  la  for  the  poraon  with  epllPi>i'y. 
Your  aaaoclatlon'B  very  excellent  public  edu- 
cation  program  la  forging  tha  trail  for  tha 
acceptance  of  tha  epllaptlo  In  every  corner 
of  our  Nation  and  in  many  dlatant  landa. 
Tor  without  that,  although  tha  apilaptic  can 
ba  managed  and  can  llva  a  Mlf-aumclent 
produoilva  Ufa  in  dignity,  ht  will  And  no 

'''"Zi^^aoiapt  thla  award  uxlay  with  daap 
gratitude  and  antmfaciion  UiRt  you  teal  that 
the  New  York  Tlmea  and  I  writing  for  them 
have  had  aoma  little  i>art  In  thla  great  edu— 
cation  program  thst  muat  ba  a  coiuinuina 
on.  not  only  in  tha  Unltad  •'•*••  b v. t  all 
over  tha  w..rld.  io  again  X  aay  my  h'^'t'*'!: 
uraiiiudp  and  my  deep  appreciation  to  U\9 
United  Kpllepay  Aaaoclallon  aiid  to  you  for 
ouming  here  today." 


CXVXL  RIGHTS 
Mr,    HART.    Mr.    President.   X    aak 
unanimous    consent   to   have   Panted 
in  the  Rtcoao  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
entitled  "NAACP  Praised  In  Integration 
written  by  Luther  Jackson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  today.    Mr.  Jackson,  a  stair 
reporter,  reports  a  speech  or  remarks 
made  yesterday  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  to  a  rellgloiis 
leadership  conference  of  the  President  s 
Conference  on  Government  Contracts. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Outlining  the  admlnlatratlon'a  civil  rights 
proposals  In  the  fields  of  employment,  voting, 
and  education,  Walsh  warned  against  more 
liberal  measures  contained  In  other  blue. 

"The  other  bills  are  well-intended."  he 
said,  "but  we  must  not  seek  legislaUon  which 
we  know  we  cannot  get." 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  news- 
paper report  does  not  identify  "the  other 
bills  "  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  did  not  specify  them. 
To  many  of  us  in  Congress  it  is  clear  that 
the  civU  rights  problem  is  broader  in 
scope  and  more  demanding  in  nature 
than  the  measures  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration  would   recognize. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  second  m 
command  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  administration  would  counsel,  as 
he  does,  that  we  must  not  seek  legisla- 
tion which  we  know  we  cannot  get. 

I  would  ask.  first,  who  knows  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  "What  can  we  get?" 
until  we  try.  and.  second,  I  would  say 
it  counsels  we  ask  only  what  our  oppo- 
nents may  be  willing  to  grant.  Progress 
is  not  made  by  this  attitude  and  it  is 
something  less  than  leadership. 

I  have  inquired,  and  I  have  been  tola 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  were  not  made  from  a  prepared 
text  I  suspect  that  all  of  us  on  one 
occasion  or  another  have  said  things 
which,  when  we  saw  them  in  Prmt.  we 
realized  did  not  convey  the  idea  we  had 
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In  mind-  I  hope  that  a  correction  win 
be  made  in  this  instance  if  such  is  the 
case.  

MINNEAPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  RESI- 
DENTIAL SEMINAR  ON  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN ECONOMIC  POLICY 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  75  high  school  students  from  60 
Minnesota  high  schools  participated  in 
a  high  school  residential  seminar  on  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy  in  Minneapolis. 
This  was  the  second  annual  high  school 
seminar  in  world  affairs  sponsored  by 
Macalester  College,  the  center  for  con- 
tinuation study  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  Minnesota  World  Af- 
fairs Center.  The  participants  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
ability  and  achievement,  and  their  deep 
and  genuine  Interest  in  world  affairs. 
The  nnal  report  of  the  1959  seminar  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Henry  Wriston  of  the  American  assem- 
bly and  represents  the  thinking  of  these 
outstanding  young  people  on  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  rep>ort 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrVEBSTTT    OF    MiNNISOTA   PlNAL    REPORT    OF 

THE    High    ScHoot.    Residemtial    Seminar 
ON  U.S.  PoRncN  Economic  Pouct,  Minnx- 

APOLI8,    MINN.,    APEIL    16,    17,    AND    18,    1959 

(Sponsors:    Center  for  Continuation  Study, 
University  ot  J^lnnenoU;  Macalester  Col- 
lege. Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center) 
The  members  of  the  second  High  School 
Residential  Seminar  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
With  to  express  their  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  seminar  discussions,  their  Indebtedness 
to  the  distinguished  faculty  which  assisted 
with   factual   information  and  suggestions, 
and  their  thanks  to  the  sponsoring  Institu- 
tions   and    supporting    foundations    which 
made  the  seminar  possible. 

The  topic  considered  was  the  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  programs 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  attempted  to 
determine  how  these  programs  contribute  to 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  and  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  changes  In  emphasis  or  direction.  Al- 
though we  are  not  in  complete  agreement 
we  have  found  a  substantial  consensus  of 
opinion  which  supports  the  following  con- 
clusions. 

XND6    AND    MCANS   OF   AMEXICAN   FOREIGN 

POLICY 

1.  Objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy:  The 
continuing  object  of  U.S.  policy  should  be 
to  assure  for  this  and  other  countries  a 
peaceful  International  order  which  permits 
them  to  develop  their  own  institutions 
freely.  This  requires  security  from  military 
interventions  and  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. Por  many  countries  It  reqxiires  as- 
sistance in  economic  development  which 
will  help  to  improve  standards  of  living, 
and  thus  to  reduce  dependence  upon  other 
states  or  susceptlblUty  to  subversive  move- 
ments which  gather  strength  by  easy  prom- 
ises which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  It  requires 
continuous  support  of  those  countries  which 
value  Individual  liberty  and  human  dignity 
and  continuous  effort  to  prevent  countries 
which  reject  these  values  from  attaining  a 
dominant  world  position,  from  stifling  open 
channels  of  trade  and  communication,  or 
curtailing  our  freedom  of  action. 
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a.  The  choice  of  means:  The  stat«nent  of 
these  objectives  does  not  provide  an  easy 
guide  to  policy.    The  means  employed  must 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  free, 
democratic   society.    The   choice   of  means 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  oonflicUnc 
Interests  presented  by  particular  situations, 
and  by  our  estimate  of  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  the  claims  made.     As  our  capacities 
are  not  unlimited  prlorlUes  must  be  esUb- 
llahed.     For  the  present  It  se^ms  clear  that 
military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance 
are  all  useful  and  necessary  inatrumenu  of 
policy.     However,  their  utility  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  parUcular  coun- 
tries and  areas,  which  vary  In  the  character 
of  their  needs,  in  their  capacity  to  utUlze 
assistance  effectively,  and  in  the  value  of  the 
contribution  they  can  make  to  the  objectives 
stated.     It    follows    that    the    claims   which 
mlllUry.  economic,  and  technical  assistance 
make    upon    the   national    budget    must    be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  complex  experi- 
ence  with   many   Individual    problems.     In 
the  absence  of  detailed  information  we  think 
it  right  to  avoid  broad  generalizations  about 
Increasing  one  form  of  aid  at  the  expense  of 
another.    We  propose  that  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  be  Increased  because  we 
depend  upon  them  for  permanent  Improve- 
ment In   conditions,   but  we  recognize   this 
can  be  done  only  to  the  extent  that  our 
security  Is  not  endangered  and  that  such  aid 
can   be   effecUvely   utilized.     We   need   con- 
tinuously to  review  the  many  factors  which 
enter  into  our  choice  of  means.     This  review 
should  certainly  include  an  estimate  of  any 
changes  In  the  capabilities  or  intentions  of 
the  Communist  states. 

3.  Means  other  than  assistance  programs: 
The  use  of  other  techniques  such  as  diplo- 
macy, defense  alliances,  development  of  col- 
lective security  agencies,  cultural  relations 
programs,  or  propaganda  is  certainly  not  ex- 
cluded by  reliance  upon  aid  programs.  On 
the  contrary  effective  diplomacy  and  Infor- 
mation programs  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  other  programs  we  undertake.  De- 
fensive alliances  may  provide  the  framework 
for  effective  allocation  of  military  assUt- 
ance.  To  the  extent  that  such  security  de- 
vices can  be  replaced  by  collective  security 
mechanisms  the  latter  should  be  preferred. 
However,  the  gap  between  the  value  83r8tems 
of  Communist  and  Western  states  suggests 
that  there  Is  not  yet  a  sufBclent  community 
to  support  collective  security  at  more  than 
regional  levels,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  not  enough  even  at  the  regional  level. 
Cultural  relations  programs  may  be  useful  in 
gradually  extending  the  perception  at  mu- 
tual Interest  and  shared  values. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  COMPETITIVE  COEXISTENCE 

4.  Soviet  economic  growth:  We  recognize 
the  rapid  growth  of  Soviet  economic  power 
and  the  capacity  to  use  this  power  as  a 
weapon  of  foreign  policy.  This  results  from 
a  rigid  political  control  of  the  Soviet  economy 
which  enables  Russia  to  exploit  labor  and  to 
hold  the  production  of  consumer  goods  to 
subsistence  levels,  thus  In  effect  converting 
labor  Into  capital  growth.  The  same  course 
may  be  expected  In  Communist  China.  Such 
a  system  permits  concentration  of  effort  nar- 
rowly upon  development  of  heavy  industry, 
production  of  military  goods,  and  technical 
development.  Resources  can  be  diverted  at 
will  to  meet  special  requirements.  The  sys- 
tem has  achieved  controlled  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  government,  which  thus  has  be- 
come a  serious  threat  to  free  nations.  This 
Impressive  growth  of  power  has  also  had  great 
propaganda  value  in  countries  where  govern- 
ment leadership  Is  weak  and  poverty  is  gen- 
eral. Yet  Soviet  power  has  been  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Russian  general  public,  and  it  has  deliberate. 
ly  milked  the  economies  of  satellite  states. 
It  is  not  a  system  which  the  United  States  or 
other  free  states  which  have  a  concern  for 


the  well-being  of  their  clUaens  would  care 
to  imitate.  Our  problem  is  to  continue  our 
open  economy  which  favors  individual  en- 
terprise and  consumer  benefits,  yet  to  achiere 
the  voluntary  concentration  of  strengtii  and 
purpose  which  will  enable  our  Oovwriment  to 
meet  the  Communist  threat. 

8.  Soviet  economic  aid:  The  concentration 
of  political  and  economic  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Government  has  enabled  It  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  and  to  pinpoint  this  aid  at  times 
when  and  In  places  where  dramatic   effects 
can  be  produced  and  the  propaganda  value 
of  the  effort  will   be  great.     Govenunental 
control  In  the  hands  of  a  small  party  elite 
has   permitted   rapid   decUions   and   adjust- 
menu  to  meet  special  circumstances.     Our 
own  elaborate  and  slow  governmental  proc- 
ess has  sometimes  presented  a  contrast  which 
has  impressed  recipient  states  unfavorably, 
despite  the   far   more   substantial   character 
of  our  aid  programs.     WLereas  the  Soviets 
can  exploit  fully  the  propaganda  possibili- 
ties of  their  gifts  or  loans  and  make  every 
effort  to  do  so  at  the  local  and  personal  level. 
we   sometimes   make   grants   only   after   In- 
vidious public  discussions  of  the  desirability 
of  doing  so  and  thus  arouse  doubts  concern- 
ing our  attlttides  or  motives.     The  Soviets 
have    cultivated    the    Impression    that    no 
strings  are  attached  to  their  aid.    In  a  for- 
mal sense  this  may  have  been  true,  yet  the 
aid  has  been  used  to  open   a  backdoor  for 
Soviet  Influence  through  technical  advisers, 
propaganda,   and   close   economic   ties.      We 
have  sought  primarily  the  assurance  of  pro- 
ductive   employment    of    grants    and    loans. 
Yet  we  have  created  the  impression  that  our 
aid  Is  restricted  to  countries  which  support 
us  In  the  cold  war  or  even  to  those  willing  to 
accept  dsfenslve  alliances,  and  we  have  failed 
to  quiet  the  fears  inspired  in  underdeveloped 
countries  by  Communist  propaganda  that  our 
aid  cloaks  Imperialist  designs. 

MILrrART    ASStSTAMCE    POLICY 

«.  Oraduated  deterrence:  massive  retalia- 
tion: U.S.  p>ollcy  with  respect  to  mlUtary  ss- 
•Istance.  bases,  and  alliances  is  purely  de- 
fensive in  purpose.  It  must  depend  upon  the 
types  of  military  action  which  can  reasona- 
bly be  anticipated  and  their  relationship  to 
our  sectirtty  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
free  world.  The  experience  of  the  past  dec- 
ade suggests  the  probability  of  military  inci- 
dents on  widely  dispersed  fronts  deliberate- 
ly provoked  to  probe  the  defensive  temper 
of  the  free  world,  which  can  be  contained 
as  limited  wars  by  prompt,  energetic  action. 
Our  Interest  In  dealing  with  such  inddenU 
as  limited  wars  is  apparent.  Not  to  meet 
and  suppress  such  attacks  as  they  occur 
might  result  in  the  passing  of  free  coimtriss 
under  Communist  control  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  will  of  other  free  nations  to  resist. 
But  to  meet  limited  and  exploratory  attacks 
by  force  far  greater  than  is  required  to  con- 
tain them  might  invite  major  nuclear  wel- 
fare. Widely  dispersed  forces  of  varied  char- 
acter which  can  apply  graduated  deterrents 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  the  attack  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  such  limited  wars.  On  the  other 
hand  deterrence  against  all-out  nuclear  at- 
tack must  depend  upon  the  capacity  and  wUl 
to  reply  in  kind. 

We  have  considered  the  question  whether 
capacity  for  massive  retaliation  by  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  in  itself  suffice  as  a  de- 
terrent to  "brush  Are"  wars  without  the 
maintenance  of  an  elaborate  set  of  alliances 
and  oversea  military  establishments.  Such  a 
sole  reliance  upon  major  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  development  of  a  kind  ot  nuclear 
"fortress  America"  of  missiles  and  aircraft 
based  here  seems  to  us  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  deterrence  would  depend  not  merely 
upon  capacity  for  massive  retaliation  but 
also  upon  the  will  to  use  that  capacity  and 
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upon  our  success  In  convincing  the  Soviets 
of  our  Intention  to  use  It.  We  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  never  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  a  major  nuclear  attack  In 
response  to  a  minor  military  probe  In  a  re- 
mote country,  and  that  the  Soviets  know  this 
as  well  as  we.  Consequently  we  feel  that  the 
only  deterrents  likely  to  be  effective  In  re- 
straining limited  wars  are  of  the  graduated 
variety.  Although  we  realize  that  the  provi- 
sion of  such  deterrents  throughout  the 
world  Imposes  a  great  financial  burden  and 
involves  us  In  many  Incidental  problems  we 
sep  no  escap>e  from  It. 

7.  Defensive  alliances:  Our  defensive  alli- 
ances differ  In  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
been  Implemented  by  Joint  military  forces  in 
being.     In  eome  cases  they  are  bilateral.  In 
others  multilateral.     In  the  case  of  NATO 
and  OAS  they  may  rest  -upon  a  firmer  po- 
litical consensus  than  In  the  case  of  SEATO. 
The  Baghdad  Pact,  with  Which  we  are  asso- 
ciated, rests  upon  no  consensus  of  the  Arab 
World  and  therefore  projects  \is  into  prob- 
lems  we   might  prefer   to   avoid.      All   these 
arrnnEements.  as  well  as  those  with  AUFtralla 
and  New   Zealand,   with    Nationalist   China, 
with  Japan,  and  with  Korea,  must  be  sepa- 
rately weighed  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  threat 
presented   In   the  area   concerned.     We   can 
hardly  suppose  that  all  of  these   pacts  are 
equally  necessary  or  useful,  but  we  believe 
all  of  them  have  some  utility.    At  the  least 
they  serve  as  a  declaration  of  Joint  purpose, 
an    aJ'surance    of    a    unified    military    front. 
They  may  provide  a  framework  for  consulta- 
tion, military  planning,   and  acquisition  of 
oversea  bases.     Tliey  give  such  assurance  as 
we  can  obtain  that  military  assistance  will 
be  applied   to  purposes   useful   to  the  free 
world.    In  some  ca^es  they  permit  the  organi- 
zation  of    Joint    staffs,   the   procurement    of 
uniform    weapons   and    Eupplles.    and    joint 
training  and  exercises.    Althought  thoy  pro- 
ject  us    Into    political    problems    we    might 
otherwise  avoid  this  seems  a  necessary  price 
to  be  paid  for  these  advantages.    We  can  only 
seek  the  form  of  ptjlltlcal  agreement  which 
In  each  case  seems  best  calculated  to  assure 
the  desired  results.    In  some  cases  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  direct  commit- 
ments   of    military    manpower     in    oversea 
bases  in  order  to  make  our  Involvement  phys- 
ically apparent.     Elsewhere  we  find  It  nec- 
essary to  provide  military  equipment  In  large 
quantities  and  training  cadres;  by  doing  so 
we  utilize  the  manpower  of  other  nations  in 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  reduce  the 
demands  upon  our  own.     Where  feasible  it 
should,  of  course,  be  our  aim  to  move  in- 
cre.islngly    toward    economic    aid.    some    of 
which  may  be  used  by  the  recipients  to  de- 
velop   production    of    their    own    military 
equipment. 

POLICY   FOR  ECONOMIC  AND   TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

8.  Purposes  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance: It  can  be  said  that  the  object  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  Is  defense, 
if  by  the  latter  term  we  mean  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  world  In  which  nations  have  self- 
determination  and  open  communication  and 
competition.  Certainly  we  mtist  Include  In 
our  objectives  a  stabilized  International  trade 
and  must  seek  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which 
controlled  economies  may  be  used  delib- 
erately to  disrupt  foreign  trade.  Except  for 
emergency  aid  to  meet  conditions  of  famine 
and  distress  we  need  not  think  of  our  pur- 
poses as  simply  humanitarian,  although  the 
himianltarian  Impulses  of  our  people  may 
bring  them  support.  Our  Ooverrunent  can 
properly  proceed  from  motives  of  enlightened 
self-interest.  In  the  conviction  that  economic 
stability  and  progress  In  other  countries  will 
be  the  best  Insurance  against  disruption  of 
the  free  world  and  consequent  danger  to  our 
own  institutions. 

We  need  to  make  our  ptirposes  clear,  per- 
haps as  much  to  ourselves  as  to  others,  so 


that  directness  In  administration  and  slngle- 
mlndedness  as  to  policy  are  encouraged.  If 
we  can  make  our  objects  clear  we  need  not 
doubt  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  Soviets  in  the  view  of  recipient 

9.  The  recipients  of  aid:  The  basic  test  of 
entitlement  to  economic  aid  or  technical 
assistance  should  be  need  and  the  capacity 
to  utilize  the  aid  effectively  In  development 
programs.  The  fact  that  a  state  Is  considered 
neutralist  with  respect  to  the  cold  war 
should  certainly  not  be  a  bar.  Neutralism 
usually  reflects  a  desire  for  Independence  and 
avoidance  of  Involvement  In  struggles  which 
might  delay  Internal  development.  If  eco- 
nomic aid  can  assist  a  country  in  these 
objects  the  result  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
United  States,  for  it  will  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  free  institutions.  It  may  even  be 
that  aid  can  properly  be  given  to  Communist 
states  where  there  Is  reason  to  think  that  it 
win  strengthen  their  Independence  from 
Russian  control.  We  have  already  adopted 
this  policy  with  respect  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  Of  course  we  should  avoid  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  would  turn  the  aid 
to  the  support  of  Institutions  we  seek  to 
combat.  Every  case  will  need  to  be  consid- 
ered individually  from  thU  point  of  view, 
and  we  must  expect  to  have  some  hard 
choices.  For  example,  there  are  underde- 
veloped countries  which  are  not  communistic 
but  are  controlled  by  corrupt  or  despotic 
governments.  We  have  here  to  weigh  the 
desirability  of  helping  economic  develop- 
ment against   the   danger  of   strengthening 

such  regimes.  *     ,  „i^ 

10  The  extent  of  aid:  The  amount  of  aid 
given  to  a  particular  country  must  be  deter- 
mined by  Its  capacity  to  put  It  to  productive 
uses  without  rapid  Inflation.  In  relatively 
primitive  countries  caution  must  also  be 
observed  not  to  build  a  complex  economy 
faster  than  the  limits  of  cultural  adaptation. 
A  strong  economv  In  the  hands  of  an  Inept, 
corrupt,  or  benighted  government  is  hardly 
a  contribution  to  free  Institutions.  These 
facts  suggest  that  technical  assistance  and 
development  programs  for  underdeveloped 
countries  should  be  kept  In  balance  with 
programs  of  cultural  exchange,  literacy, 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  like,  and  that 
substantial  appropriations  will  be  required 

for  these  purposes.  ^  „.  ... 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
there  are  also  limits  to  the  amount  of  aid 
which  can  be  given,  but  we  think  these 
llmlU  have  not  been  reached.  It  is  probable 
that  from  $2  to  $3  billion  could  be  usefully 
devoted  annually  to  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Sound  distribution  of  this 
total  would  of  course  require  careful  consid- 
eration In  administering  the  program,  and 
the  possibility  of  limiting  the  amounts  spent 
should  be  frequently  reviewed.  The  present 
contribution  of  about  t'j  billion  by  the 
United  States  does  not  tax  oxu-  capacity. 
An  expanded  program  Is  desirable. 

11.  Kinds  of  aid:  The  types  of  aid  and 
proper  proportions  of  each  type  must  be 
decided  individually  for  each  country.  Un- 
derdeveloped countries  are  usually  In  need 
of  technical  assistance  and  long-range  de- 
velopment capital.  In  most  instances,  they 
are  not  appropriate  recipients  of  large-scale 
military  assistance.  Other  countries  will  re- 
quire economic  and  military  aid  In  varying 
proporUons.  In  the  sense  of  overall  policy 
the  United  States  will  probably  not  find  It 
practicable  to  reduce  military  assistance 
significantly  at  present,  although  It  seems 
desirable  to  reduce  it  relatively  by  Increasing 
the    programs   of   economic   and    technical 

12.  Conditions  attached  to  aid:  There 
should  be  no  political  or  military  conditions 
attached  to  ellglbUlty  to  receive  economic 
aid  or  technical  assistance.  In  view  of  the 
false  impressions  already  current  on  this 
point    a    clear   disclaimer    of    such    require- 


ments Is  needed.  Perhaps  a  direct  congres- 
sional prohibition  of  such  conditions  would 
be  useful,  as  would  a  skillful  Information 
program  designed  to  combat  the  misappre- 
hensions created  by  Communist  propaganda. 
Economic  conditions  are  valid  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  employment  of 
the  aid  for  productive  projects.  Aid  should 
not  be  given  for  projects  which  do  not  con- 
tribute to  economic  development,  and  aid 
programs  should  be  reviewed  to  see  that 
there  Is  no  diversion  of  funds  to  unauthor- 
ized purposes.  Any  other  type  of  economic 
condition  would  not  be  compatible  with  our 
own  purpose. 

13.  Trade  versus  aid:  It  is  desirable  as  far 
as  possible  to  avoid  keeping  underdeveloped 
States  In  the  condition  of  pensioners.  For 
this  reason  we  should  move  toward  long- 
term  low-Interest  loans  and  toward  such 
modification  of  our  restrictions  upon  trade 
as  win  enable  them  to  export  to  us  and  thus 
to  pay  the  loans.  This  will  help  to  produce 
stabilized  economies  which  will  be  able  to 
present  more  inviting  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate investment.  Direct  grants  are  in  many 
cases  now  necessary,  but  we  must  find  ways 
to  move  to  bilateral  relationships  which  avoid 
such  direct  dependence  and  provide  per- 
manently viable  economic  arrangements. 

14.  Surpluses  and  dumping:  A  factor 
which  often  disrupts  international  markets 
Is  the  disposition  of  States  having  large 
agricultural  surpluses  to  diunp  them  upon 
the  world  market,  thus  depressing  prices. 
Some  countries.  Including  the  United  States, 
encourage  such  surpluses  by  artificial  price 
supports  designed  to  Improve  the  relative 
economic  position  of  farmers.  Where 
famine  exists  In  other  countries  there  Is  in- 
deed reason  to  relieve  it  by  making  such 
surpluses  available,  but  this  should  l>e  done 
in  a  way  which  will  minimize  effects  upon 
the  market.  The  free  gift  of  surplus  crops 
to  another  goverxunent  or  selling  below  the 
world  market  will  produce  difficulties. 
Grants  to  enable  such  governments  to  buy 
at  market  prices  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  an  International  agreement  could 
be  reached  among  the  surplus-producing 
countries  either  to  reduce  surpluses  or  to 
determine  their  disposition.  An  interna- 
tional crop  bank  might  be  a  possible  solu- 
tion. 

15.  Bilateral  versus  multUateral  aid  pro- 
grams: In  the  case  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries we  could  avoid  distrust  of  our  motives 
by  channeling  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  more  heavily  through  interna- 
tional agencies.  Such  agencies  can  also  draw 
upon  a  wider  pool  of  technical  experts  avail- 
able for  missions.  Such  a  redirection  might 
well  be  proposed  first  upon  condition  that  the 
Soviet  Union  follow  the  same  course,  but  we 
might  find  It  advantageous  to  move  In  this 
direction  even  If  they  refuse.  The  usefulness 
of  regional  planning  and  admlnlEtration  has 
also  been  demonstrated  in  the  Colombo  plan 
and  in  Latin  America. 

However,  we  do  not  suggest  that  a  single 
pattern  of  multilateral  aid  would  serve  our 
purpose.  Bilateral  programs  of  economic 
aid  may  be  more  appropriate  In  the  case  of 
countries  having  developed  economies,  since 
these  have  less  fear  of  imperialism.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  deal  directly  with  allies 
where  mixed  programs  of  mlUtary  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  are  used.  Even  a  complete 
channeling  of  economic  aid  through  inter- 
national agencies  would  seem  undesirable. 
In  some  cases  a  greater  proportion  of  otir  con- 
tribution might  go  to  states  we  considered 
to  be  poor  rislcs.  Furthermore,  the  anonym- 
ity of  international  administration  would 
tend  to  obscvu-e  the  large  contribution  and 
laudable  purposes  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  cases  in  which  direct  aid  can  work 
to  our  advantage.  Therefore,  we  must  again 
consider  the  cases  individually  and  resolve 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  peculiar  to 
each. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94)  to 
defer  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1960  crop  of  wheat  until  June  1.  1959. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5916)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon  and  that  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  Mr.  Rodney.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Jonas, 
and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence.   

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afl&xed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1559  >  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commem- 
oration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  significant  discovery  of  silver  in  the 
United  States,  June  1859,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
morning  hour  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business  in  the  morning  hour? 
If  not.  the  morning  hour  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAN  LUIS   UNIT,    CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  44)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, Calif.,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  of  California  with  respect 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
unit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  DouglasI, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senators 


from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Nett- 

BERGER 1 . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  disclose 
the  facts  surrounding  what  we  here  ti-y 
to  do.  First  of  all.  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  suggested  that  the 
authorization  called  for  by  our  bill  is 
not  a  $293  million  one.  but  that  it  is 
open-ended  and  that  it  will  involve  un- 
told additional  millions.    I  deny  it. 

All  I  can  do.  Mr.  President,  besides 
deny  that  assertion,  is  to  point  to  the 
printed  hearing  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate,  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  page  78  of  that  hearing,  in 
which  Mr.  Goodrich  Lineweaver,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  I,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  stated,  in 
part: 

1.  The  authorization  for  appropriations  in 
section  6  of  the  bill  U  $290,430,000. 

2.  Included  In  thl..  toUl  of  $290,430,003 
are:  (a)  $10,814,000  for  footings  and  other 
facilities  of  San  Luis  Dam.  whereby  the  ca- 
pacity may  be  increased  from  1  million  acre- 
feet  to  2.001000  acre-feet  (1)  If  the  State 
comes  into  the  project,  or  (11)  If  the  service 
area  of  the  San  Luis  project  is  extended  to 
the  Avanol  Gap  area  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley: 

(b)  Four  million  dollars  fur  additional 
capacity  or  facilities  at  the  Tracy  pumping 
plant,  under  either  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  (a) :  and 

(c)  T\»o  million  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  for  San  Luis  modifica- 
tions In  the  event  the  enlargement  project 
is  developed. 

The  total  of  these  figures  provided  for  in 
the  $290,430,000  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions Is  $17,701,000. 

3.  This  $290,430,000  appears  to  be  an  abso- 
lute limitation  so  far  as  the  facilities  men- 
tioned with  the  respective  amounts  esti- 
mated. Any  additional  facilities,  such  as 
further  enlargement  of  existing  canals  or  ad- 
ditional canals  would  require  reauthorization 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  estimated  that  In 
event  the  State  project  comes  In  an  addi- 
tional $5  to  $8  million  would  be  required  to 
finance  extra  outlet  capacity  in  the  dam. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  not  now  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
intend  to  bring  this  matter  to  his  atten- 
tion when  he  retui'ns. 

Mr.  President.  I  observe  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  present  in 
the  Chamber.  I  now  observe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  entering  the  Chamber.  I 
Will  repeat  what  I  said. 

It  is  easy.  Mr.  President,  for  a  Sena- 
tor in  good  faith  to  make  a  startling 
charge,  without  proof  and  have  that 
charge  reiterated  outside  this  hall  until 
finally  some  believe  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  merit  to  the  charge.  I  said 
earlier  that  with  respect  to  the  charge 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  to  what 


amount  is  intended  to  be  authorized  for 
appropriation  in  the  bill.  It  Is  $290,430,- 
000.  The  Senator  from  lUinois  has  said 
again  and  again  that  this  is  not  so,  and 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize much  more  than  that  amount  to 
be  appropriated. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  my  denial  of 
that  statement.  I  deny  the  charge  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Moreover,  I 
point  to  pai^e  78  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  call  attention  to  the  statement 
not  of  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  but 
of  a  staff  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  the 
memorandum  which  he  prepared  for  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AnoersonI,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  by  way  of  refuting 
the  charge  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
which  is  not  a  fact,  so  I  repeat  the 
language: 

This  $290,430,000  appears  to  be  an  absolute 
limitation  i>o  fax  as  the  facilities  mentioned 
with  the  respective  amounts  estimated.  Any 
additional  facilities,  such  as  further  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  canals  or  additional  caiials 
would  require  reauthorization  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  estimated  that  In  event  the  State 
project  comes  In  an  additional  $5  to  $8  mil- 
lion would  be  required  to  finance  extra  outlet 
capacity  in  the  dam. 

Mr.  President,  basically  there  is  a  good 
faith  di.spute  in  this  Chamber  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  way  of  applying  or 
not  applying  Federal  reclamation  law  in 
its  entirety  to  the  projected  Feather 
River  project  of  the  people  and  of  the 
government  of  California.  And  .some 
here  believe  that,  whether  the  amend- 
ment carries  or  not.  Federal  reclamation 
law  will  not.  as  it  should  not.  apply  to  the 
State  projects  merely  because  of  joint 
use  of  San  Luis. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  reclamation 
projects  in  almost  all  the  Western  States 
of  America.  The  United  States  has  been 
generous  with  California.  In  the  State 
of  my  friend  from  Oregon,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  invested 
money,  to  be  repaid  as  the  Federal  laws 
apply,  in  great  reclamation  projects.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon,  and  I 
know  he  will  agree,  there  never  has  been 
in  the  history  of  reclamation  legislation 
one  instance  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  make  any  State 
comply  with  Federal  law  in  State  water 
projects. 

I  believe  in  the  Federal  reclamation 
law.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  upheld.  I 
believe  when  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  undertaken  with  money  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Federal  reclamation  law  ought  to  apply. 

But  I  also  believe  that  if  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  the 
State  of  California  desires  to  bond  itself, 
to  borrow  money  and  to  construct  its  own 
State  water  system,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  not  tell  the  State  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  must  apply. 

I  desire  to  refer  again  to  the  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  San  Luis  unit,  which 
are  on  our  desks.  Gov.  Pat  Brown  came 
to  Washington,  and  testified  before  my 
committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  similar 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  do  not  need  to  spend  any  time  observ- 
ing that  Governor  Brown  and  I  belong 
to  different  political  parties.  Governor 
Brown  Is  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Governor  Brown  stated  to  the 
members  of  my  committee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  with  special  force  and  all  of  the 
clarity  that  I  can  command  is  that  the  State 
Itself  is  launching  an  unprecedented  water 
development  program  of  iU  own.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  and  should  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  Federal  Government.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  the  State  of  California  will 
commit  iUelf  to  invest  more  than  $11  billion 
in  the  next  25  years  over  and  above  the  Fed- 
eral program"  to  Insure  adequate  statewide 
water  development.  The  State  is  now  in 
the  process  of  earmarking  a  $190  million  In- 
vestment fund  for  these  purposes. 

And  I  might  add  that  this  investment  fund 
Is  money  that  was  received  from  oflshnre  oil 
reserves  in  bonu.s  bidding  and  royaliles  that 
we  already  achieved.  So  one  natural  re- 
source, oil.  will  now  be  committed  to  water, 
if  I  am  succesfcful  In  my  program. 

I  am  sure  that  the  voters  will  approve  a 
bond  Issue  and  I  intend  and  I  know  that  I 
will  get  bipartisan  support  In  this — this 
bond  isEue  which  will  finance  the  rc:Tialnder 
of  the  cost.  Future  generations  that  will 
achieve  the  benefits  will  share  in  the  repay- 
ment of  those  bonds. 

No  State  has  ever  launched  to  great  a  water 
proBrf.m.  California  recognizes,  however, 
that  it  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  The  Joint 
venture  at  San  Luis  represents,  I  believe,  the 
b^st  possible  example  of  a  proper  method 
ft  r  Federal-State  action  In  water  resource 
development. 

Thus  the  bill  was  fashioned  in  a  way 
which  received  the  complete,  unequivo- 
cal approval  of  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  various  public  asen- 
cies  and  conservancy  districts  north, 
south,  and  central  in  my  State.  Today  it 
is  fair  and  accurate  to  say  that  tlie  peo- 
ple of  California  are  quite  united  in  their 
earnest  petition  to  the  Congress  of  their 
country  to  pass  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Uie  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  placed  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  pending  legislation. 

Here  is  one  State  in  America  which 
has  within  two  of  its  great  valleys  a  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  called  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  where  Federal  recla- 
mation law  applies  as  it  should  apply. 

Alongside  it.  and  somewhat  longer, 
when  it  is  completed,  will  be  the  State 
of  California  water  project.  It  will 
transport  northern  surplus  water  into 
the  parched  areas  of  southern  Cahfornia, 
along  the  way  assisting  all  other  areas 
of  the  State,  until  finally.  $11  billion  will 
have  been  contributed  by  the  people  of 
California  to  its  ultimate  and  complete 
construction. 

In  the  process  of  bringing  northern 
water  into  the  southernmost  reaches  of 
our  State  it  is  necessary,  so  the  State  en- 
gineers tell  us,  to  construct  a  storage 
dam,  into  which  northern  surplus  wa- 
ters would  be  carried,  and  from  which 
such  surplus  waters  as  might  be  required 
would  be  taken  from  there  south.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  want  to  give 


greater  service  in  the  Central  Valley 
area,  and  so  they  want  the  service  area 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  enlarged. 
For  that  purpose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   requires   the    construction   of    a 

storage  dam. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  there  is  only 
one  reservoir  site  available.  The  Federal 
engineers  say  so.  The  State  engineers 
say  so.  If  there  were  two  reservoir  sites 
available,  the  State  of  California  could 
utilize  one,  and  no  one  would  raise  any 
question  as  to  what  law  should  apply. 
The  State  law  would  apply. 

The  Federal  Government  could  use  the 
other  dam  site,  if  there  were  two,  and 
no  one  would  raise  a  qucrtion  as  to  what 
law  should  apply  with  respect  to  the 
resen'oir  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Federal  reclamation  laws 
would  apply.  But  because  there  is  only 
one  site,  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  that, 
actin?:  through  their  engineers  and  also 
throuch  their  polic3-makers,  they  have 
reached  an  agreement  by  which  one 
reservoir  site  will  be  utilized  for  both 
systems— first,  the  Central  Valley  project 
svst?m  now  in  bein?,  and  second,  the 
State  of  California  Feather  River  proj- 
ect, which  is  in  prospect.  For  that  rea- 
son the  reservoir  would  double  the 
capacity  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 

It  was  at  that  point  in  the  agreement 
betv.een  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  section  6(a)  was  written 
into  the  bill.  The  same  section  was  in 
the  bill  Ir.st  year,  v.hen  Senator  Know- 
i,.\ND  and  I  introduced  it.  My  friend 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DcuglasI  made  the 
sime  argument  a  year  ago.  He  was 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse ].  but  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  re- 
pudiate their  position,  and  passed  the 

bill. 

As  I  say.  the  section  with  respect  to 
what  lew  should  apply,  which  was  in  the 
bill  in  the  last  Congress,  is  now  in  the  bill 
before  us.  It  is  section  6(a).  Let  me 
read  it  a<iain: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
water  deliveries  or  to  the  use  of  drainage  fa- 
cilities serving  lands  under  contract  with  the 
State  to  receive  a  water  supply,  outside  of 
the  Federal  San  Luis  unit  service  area  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  entitled  "San  Luis  Unit.  Central 
Valley  Project",  dated  December  17.  1956. 


What  is  meant  by  that  language?  I 
think  the  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  de- 
scribes it  in  a  rather  clear  and  pithy 
fashion.  Let  me  read  what  the  report 
states  on  that  point.  On  page  8  of  the 
report  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  says: 

The  position  of  the  committee  Is  that  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  with  respect  to  acre- 
age limitations  should  apply  only  to  lands 
under  contract  with  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  In  the  Senate  and  in  my 
State  many  times  that  the  people  of 
California  are  indebted  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect represents  the  difference  between 
economic  life  and  death  in  the  two  cen- 
tral valleys.  In  southern  California, 
where  my  home  is,  we  are  indebted  to 


the  great  Hoover  Dam,  which  was  fought 
through  the  Senate  years  ago  by  the  late 
great  Hiram  V/.  Johnson,  a  magnificent 
Senator  and  a  courageous  leader  in  my 
political  party,  who  fought  against  tre- 
mendous odds  in  order  finally  to  win  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate,  and  thereafter  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a  gi- 
gantic multipurpose  structure  which 
today  brings  water  and  hydroelectric 
power  into  almost  every  area  of  south- 
ern California. 

However,  at  times  m  the  pa.*3t  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  representatives  of  tlie 
Federal  Government,  and  there  ha\e 
been  some  unhappy  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  relationship.  Senators  en 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  remember 
one  of  my  predecessors.  Senator  Sheri- 
dan Downey,  a  Democrat,  who  had  qui.e 
a  stormy  battle  with  the  Bureau  cf  Rec- 
lamation 15  or  20, years  ago.  I  believe 
that  Ls  the  reason  v/hy  this  bill  contains 
a  ttr.tement  as  to  where  Federal  law 
should  apply  and  where  State  law  should 
a  ply,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  last  pos- 
sible objection  which  someone  might 
raice  at  some  time  against  allowing  the 
State  to  operate  its  ov.n  system  tlie  way 
it  desires. 

For  example.  I  quote  from  page  71  of 
the  hearings,  in  a  statement  prepared 
by  V.'arren  Butler,  vice  chairman  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directoi-s  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California.  This  is  a  great 
public  agency  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  bring  water  for  domestic  pui-poses  into 
the  homes  of  my  city  and  of  most  of 
the  other  commimities  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. By  way  of  description  of  the  bill 
I  quote  fiom  wh?.t  he  had  to  say  at 
page  71  of  the  hearings: 

As  a  measvire  to  increase  confidence  and 
avoid  misunderstanding,  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  S.  1887  of  the  last  congressional 
session  would  be  restored,  so  that  the  point 
at  which  Federal  laws  will  cease  to  apply 
and  State  laws  will  prevail  is  clearly  and 
unmistakably  set  forth.  In  view  of  the  con- 
fusion which  now  exists  in  many  fields  over 
the  applicability  of  Federal  and  State  laws, 
we  think  this  provision  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  confidence  of  our  people  In  the 
legislation. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  gentlemen, 
that  our  concern  south  of  the  Tehatchapie 
does  not  Involve  this  160-acre  limitation  as 
It  does  north  of  the  Tehatchapie.  What  we 
are  concerned  about  Is  like  the  man  who 
has  two  bosses.  Sometimes  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  If  you  only  have  one.  then  you 
have  a  situation  that  is  easier  to  work  with. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  telegram 
which  I  have  received  from  Stanley  W. 
Kronick.  Mr.  Krcnick  is  a  California 
lawyer.  He  has  been  honored  by  Gov. 
Pat  Brown  with  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion of  civic  responsibility  in  the  govern- 
ment of  my  State.  This  is  what  he  says: 
Sacramento,  Calif.. 

May  9.  1959. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  that  section  6(a)  remain 
in  S.  44.  Its  inclusion  was  agreed  to  by  all 
Interests  in  the  State  of  California.  Includ- 
ing the  State  Itself  and  the  congressional 
representatives  from  the  affected  areas^  The 
reasons   were    (1)    that  Federal   law  should 
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not  control  water  deliveries  by  the  State 
from  the  Joint  Federal-State  project,  and 
(2)  that  thU  should  be  made  so  clear  by 
the  Congress  that  a  contrary  argument  could 
not  later  be  made. 

The  reason  Federal  reclamation  law  should 
not  control  water  deliveries  by  the  State  is 
because  the  State  will  contribute  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Joint-used  facilities  of  the  project.  Federal 
law  should  no  more  apply  to  proportionate 
State  use  of  the  Joint-used  facilities  than  to 
State  use  of  projects  finance*!  and  con- 
structed solely  by  the  State. 

Section  6(a)  was  Included  because  it  was 
recognized  that  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
expression  of  congressional  Intent  and 
strong  contrary  argument  might  be  made, 
somewhat  as  follows:  Since  the  proposed 
San  Luis  project  will  be  financed  partially 
with  Federal  fimds.  the  complete  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State facilities  could  not  have  been 
constructed  without  the  Federal  invest- 
ment. The  Federal  investment  therefore  to 
some  extent  makes  the  State  water  deliveries 
possible,  and  as  a  consequence  Federal  law 
applies  to  such  deliveries. 

By  setting  forth  this  argument.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  it  would  necessarily 
prevail  in  the  courts.  But  the  argument  Is 
substantial  enough  to  make  it  advisable  in 
any  event  to  preclude  it  by  express  statu- 
tory language.  The  effort  now  being  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  delete  section  6(a) 
by  those  who  intend  thereby  that  the  Fed- 
eral acreage  limitation  will  apply  to  water 
deliveries  by  the  State  is  further  support 
that  the  California  Interests  were  right  in 
clarifying  the  matter  by  the  inclusion  of 
section  6(a). 

If  section  6(a)  is  deleted  now  as  a  result 
of  the  insistence  of  those  who  state  flatly 
that  they  want  Federal  law  to  apply  to  water 
deliveries  by  the  State,  this  legislative  his- 
tory might  be  almost  conclusive  as  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  Federal  law  is 
to  apply  to  such  deliveries.  Logically,  the 
only  valid  argument  for  deletion  of  section 
6(a)  is  that  Federal  law  should  control 
water  service  by  the  State.  To  prevent  that 
result  it  is  now  plainly  imperative  that  sec- 
tion 6(a)  remain  In  the  bill.  In  the  light 
of  the  ciu'rent  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
see  no  other  way  to  accomplish  what  all  the 
State  Interests  believe  is  fair  and  Just — that 
State  law  shall  govern  State  water  delivery. 
Stanley  W.  Kronick. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
can  be  given  credit  for  trying  to  repre- 
sent the  best  interests  of  our  State. 

When  my  friend  from  Illinois  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation  to  have  the 
great  city  of  Chicago  receive  water  from 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Michigan, 
he  was  representing,  as  he  saw  the  light, 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  fact  that  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada,  interix>sed  objections, 
however  sound  they  may  have  been,  did 
not  dissuade  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
from  doing  that  which  the  people  of  his 
State  would,  I  suppose,  want  him  to  do, 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  good  faith  try  to  obtain  more  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  for  the  great  city 
of  Chicago  in  Illinois. 

The  fact  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
opposed  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  trying  to  do  should,  I  think,  be  quite 
irrelevant  in  judging  whether  or  not  my 
friend  from  Illinois  hewed  to  the  line  of 
the  public  interest  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  my  friend 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  was  right  or 
wrong  with  respect  to  the  position  he 


took  on  the  Federal  reclamation  projects 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  is  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  I  do  know  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
charges  have  been  made  that  a  great 
many  landowners  in  Oregon  have  waxed 
wealthy  and  fat  from  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects.  But  I  am  certain  that  if 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  have  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  a 
Democratic  Senator  and  a  Republican 
Senator  from  California  are  simply  ask- 
ing in  good  faith  that  Congress  approve 
what  the  Federal  agencies  involved  have 
already  approved,  namely,  a  means 
whereby  waters  originating  in  California 
can  be  saved  and  put  to  beneficial  use. 
Every  year.  3  million  acre- feet  of  water 
flow  from  California  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  are  lost  forever.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  a  generous  and  a  far- 
sighted  Congress  to  demonstrate  once 
again  that  when  the  public  interest  is  at 
stake,  it  will  respond  and  will  do  that 
which  it  ought  to  do.  and  which  it  always 
has.  done,  with  resp>ect  to  water  problems 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country  may  be 
involved. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  say 
in  this  argument.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  offered  an 
amendment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  will  apply  Federal 
reclamation  law  to  all  the  waters  which 
enter  the  dam  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  bill. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if 
he  meant  that  such  an  intention  on  his 
part  would  apply  to  the  waters  before 
they  flowed  into  the  reservoir.  The 
Record  does  not  disclose  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  answered  my  question. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  were  correct  in  the 
position  he  takes  as  to  the  intention  of 
his  amendment,  it  would  mean  that 
Federal  reclamation  law  would  apply  to 
waters  of  the  State  system  south  of  the 
reservoir  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but 
that  waters  north  of  the  San  Luis  Reser- 
voir would  not  be  subjected  to  Federal 
law. 

Is  that  not  a  mockery?  Is  that  not 
a  perfectly  ridiculous  thing  to  attempt 
to  wreak  on  14  million  people?  Would 
it  not  provoke  sheer  deviltry  in  what 
the  Governor  of  my  State,  the  legisla- 
ture of  my  State,  and  the  water  dis- 
tricts of  my  State  are  trying  to  do?  Of 
course  it  would. 

If  there  is  a  misguided  belief  that  the 
Senate  will  be  doing  something  con- 
structive if  it  votes  for  the  Douglas- 
Morse  amendment.  I  beg  and  pray  that 
Senators  take  another  look  at  it  and 
read  the  Record  again.  Replete  in  the 
last  3  days  of  speechmaking  are 
repeated  charges  that  large  landowners 
will  receive  a  windfall.  All  I  can  say 
again  is  that  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  both  from  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party,  and 
from  a  Democratic  State  administration 
and  a  Republican  national  administra- 
tion, have  joined  together  in  urging  that 
this  proposed  legislation  be  passed. 


I  say  In  all  sincerity  that  however 
much  in  good  faith  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
unquestionably  are  acting,  they  are 
wrong,  wrong,  wrong  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  the  plight  of 
California,  and  of  what,  in  good  faith, 
working  together,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government  will  be 
able,  in  the  instance  of  the  San  Luis 
joint-use  reservoir,  to  do. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  the  senior 
Senator  fiom  California,  the  junior 
Senator  from  California,  the  f>eople  of 
California,  and  the  courts  which  may  in- 
terpret the  legislative  intent  concerning 
the  bill  would  like  to  have  this  statement 
in  the  Record.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  that  inherent  in  the 
Douglas  amendment  is  the  construction 
which  has  just  been  placed  upon  it,  for 
the  reason  which  I  stated  yesterday  in 
debate.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — and 
I  think  it  could  be  easily  construed  b>  a 
court  examining  this  Record — that  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment. If  such  were  the  intent,  I  might 
change  my  position. 

I  take  the  position,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Record,  which  might  be  reviewed  by 
a  court,  that  the  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  That  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

My  second  interpretation  is  that  the 
amendment  does  not  Interfere  with 
waters  which  arise  within  California  and 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  California. 
It  does  not  confer  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  those  waters.  I  think  Inherent  in 
the  amendment,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed 
out.  to  use  again  his  phraseology,  are 
what  we  call  objective  facts  which  may 
be  determined  by  a  court  because  of  the 
commingling  of  the  waters. 

I  say  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  Record  straight,  because  very 
easily  this  matter  could  be  taken  into 
court.  I  know  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  does  not  in  any 
way  want  to  injure  the  validity  of  this 
project  or  the  principles  which  he  has 
announced  in  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  must  say  that  the  Record  will  be  helped 
because  he  has  so  spoken. 

I  say  to  him  very  frankly  that  I  vio- 
lently disagree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  his  amendment  will  accomplish. 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
joins  me  in  that  disagreement.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  If  I  can  quote  him 
correctly,  has  stated  several  times  that 
if  his  amendment  shall  be  adopted,  it 
will  mean  that  Federal  reclamation  law 
.shall  apply  to  all  waters  which  flow  from 
the  joint  use  reservoir,  whether  they  go 
into  the  State  system,  paid  for  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  or  not.    I  deny  that 
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contention.  I  take  it  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said  that  he, 
too  denies  it.  I  take  it  that  I  have  cor- 
rectly quoted  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
generally  speaking,  concerning  the  in- 
tention with  which  his  amendment  has 
been  offered.  . 

But  I  mur.t  say  there  is  merit  in  the 
position  of  the  telegram  sent  by  a  Cali- 
fornia lawyer,  which  I  read,  that  some 
per«^ons  could  argue  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding that  if  at  this  late  date  section 
6<a)  were  stricken  from  the  bill  it  would 
constitute  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
senate  to  make  Federal  law  apply,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  say.  and  as 
t'le  Senator  from  Colorado  would  deny. 
*  Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  the  very 
point  of  my  clo.sing  statement  on  this 
matter.  I  think  whoever  reads  the  Rec- 
ord should  understand  that  there  is  no 
perfect  luianimity  of  opinion  and.  there- 
fore.  no  clear  legislative  intent  concern- 
ing this  question. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  I 
think  there  is  con.'^iderable  merit  to  his 
po.>ition.  but  I  do  not  interpret  it  to  be 
so  all  destructive  and  all  conclusive  as 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  had  intended  to  an- 
.swcr  this  point  in  my  speech  this  after- 
noon: but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  today  with  regard  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  matter,  so  I  want  to  an- 
swer the  question  now. 

The  lawyer  who  sent  the  Senator  from 
California  the  telegram  which  he  read, 
has  not,  in  my  judgment,  read  the  rec- 
ord of  this  debate,  because  I  think  the 
conclasion  which  the  lawyer  reached  in 
his  telegram  is  highly  erroneous. 

Let  me  state  again  that  nothing  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  could  say  in  this  de- 
bate could  possibly  change  exi.sting 
reclamation  law.  Existing  reclamation 
law  is  not  changed  by  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  To  the  contrary*.  Mr. 
President,  what  we  tear  is— and  we  arc 
satisfied  It  Is  true— that  if  section  6<a> 
rcmaiiis  in  the  bill,  existing  reclamation 
law  will  be  changed,  and  will  be  changed 
against  the  interest  of  the  public.  So  we 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Senate  to  delete  section 
6ia). 

Let  me  state  the  situation  as  I  believe 
it  to  be:  With  section  6(a)  out  of  the 
bill  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  will  re- 
main unchanged.  Then  it  will  be  for  the 
courts  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if 
any.  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  apply 
to  the  various  phases  of  the  San  Luis 

project.  r.  ,     V.  ,. 

But  I  say  most  respectfully  that  what 
the  two  Senators  from  California  have 
been  trying  to  do  is  to  make  a  record 
around  section  6(a>,  so  that  if  it  does 
remain  in  the  bill,  then  that  record  will 
be  used  by  the  courts  as  the  basis  for  a 
finding  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  reclamation  laws  should 
be  modified.  The  legal  proposition  is 
just  that  simple. 


If  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
do  not  think  section  6(a)  changes  the 
existing  reclamation  laws,  why  do  not 
they  agree  to  elminate  It? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they 
have  persistently  insisted  that  section 
6ia»  remain  in  the  biU  is  an  admission  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  case,  namely,  that 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  by  means  of  a 
project  bill  Is  to  amend  the  reclamation 

laws. 

If  they  believe  the  reclamation  laws 
should  be  amended,  let  them  come  for- 
ward with  a  clean  bill  which  would  do 
just  that.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
reclamation  laws  should  be  amended  in 
seme  particulars,  although  I  do  not  think 
the  particular  amendment  the  Senators 
from  California  are  propo.sing  should  be 
agreed  to.  But  if  the  Senators  from 
California  believe  the  reclamation  laws 
should  be  amended,  let  them  come  for- 
ward with  a  separate  bill  to  that  effect; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  one  on  which  we 
would  like  to  help  them. 

But  so  long  as  they  insLst  on  keeping 
section  6<a»  in  the  pending  bill,  and  so 
long  as  it  is  our  opinion  that  section  6«a) 
has  the  effect  of  modifying  the  reclama- 
tion laws,  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  sec- 
tion 6<a»  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
wrong  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  that  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
can,  if  they  wish,  either  extend  reclama- 
tion law  over  non-Federal  projects  in 
California  simply  because  one  reseiyoir  is 
jointly  used;  or  they  can  do  exactly  the 
reverse,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

There  is  nothing  secret  about  what  we 
have    sought    to   do.     As   I   previously 
stated,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior^, 
and  Insular  Affairs  went  on  to  say,  at  the^ 
time  when  the  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably : 

Tlie  position  of  the  committee  Is  tliat  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  with  respect  to 
acreage  limitations  should  apply  only  to 
lands  under  contract  with  the  United  States. 


What  is  the  matter  with  that?  If  one 
contracts  with  the  State  of  Idaho  for 
water,  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  the  Stale  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  CaUfornia  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     In  a  moment. 

Mr  President,  if  one  contracts  for  wa- 
ter with  the  State  of  California,  he 
should  be  tubjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

Mr  KUCHEL.  So.  Mr.  President.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
allege  that  here  in  the  Senate  we  arc 
trying  to  change  reclamation  law.  The 
Senate  can  change  reclamation  law  If  it 
wishes  to  do  so.  A  proposal  to  amend 
the  reclamation  law  would  originate  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  that  is  the  conunit- 
tee  which  reported  the  pending  bill;  and 
in  writing  the  bill,  the  committee  tried 
to  indicate  where  Federal  law  would  ap- 
ply and  where  it  wanted  State  law  to 

apply.  .  -.    f 

Mr  President,  I  remember,  in  my  nrst 

year  in  the  Senate,  the  extensive  debate 

which  involved  the  tidelands.    Do  you 


remember  that  debate.  Mr.  President?  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan had  then  honored  you  with  public 
service.  That  was  a  notable  and  long 
debate. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  back  of 
the  recommendation  by  some  public 
agencies  in  CaUfornia  that  section  6' a) 
be  included  in  the  bill  was  a  thought 
about  something  like  the  tidelands  con- 
troversy. I  remember  v/hen  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Central  Valley .  were 
bludgeoned  and  punished  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
they  looked  to  a  Democratic  Senator  for 
a:;sistance. 

So  here  is  an  honest  attempt  to  elim- 
inate any  contention,  however  t?r.ucus, 
that  Federal  law  should  apply  to  the 
Slate  system  simply  and  solely  by  reason 
of  the  joint  use  of  this  project. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  speak  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then,  Mr.  President,  if 
my  friend  would  like  to  proceed  in  that 
way.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, seems  to  be  leaving  the  floor,  be- 
cause I  want  to  deal  with  several  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  he  raised  earlier 
today  and  also  yesterday. 

My  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  accused  me  of  making 
a  misstatement  as  regards  the  amount 
of  additional  Federal  money  authorized 
by  this  bill. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  has  already 
been  authorized  for  the  Central  Valley 
project  approximately  $860  miUion.  of 
which  $630  million  has  been  expended. 
In  section  7,  in  the  first  sentence,  we 
find  the  following: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  works  of  the 
San  Luis  unit,  including  Joint  use  facilities, 
authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  distribu- 
tion svslems  and  drains,  the  sum  of  $290.-^ 
430  COO,  plus  such  additional  amount,  if  any. 
as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes  in 
costs  of  construction  of  the  types  involved 
in  the  San  Luis  Uiilt  as  shown  by  engineering 
indexes. 

Note  that  this  sentence  expres.sly 
states  that  this  S290  miUion  is  author- 
ized for  "the  works  of  the  San  Luis  unit 
other  than  distribution  systems  and 
drains." 

The  Senator  from  California  says  that 
is  all  that  is  authorized  in  the  bill,  and 
that  the  additional  S190  miUion  which 
I  have  mentioned  has  been  conjured  up 
by  me,  and  does  not  exist  in  reaUty. 

'  But  I  call  his  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
sentence  I  have  just  read  is  foUowed  by 
another  sentence,  namely— 

There    are    also    authorized   to   be    appro- 
priated— 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  those 
words — 

in  addition  thereto,  such  amounts  as  are  re- 
quired (a)  for  consuuction  of  such  distribu- 
tion systems  and  drains  as  are  not  con- 
Btructed  by  local  Interests. 

So  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
7.  there  is  an  additional  authorization. 
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And  in  the  committee  report,  we  find 
the  following  statement  on  page  10 : 

In  addition  to  the  main  water  supply  fea- 
tures the  San  Luis  area  would  require  dis- 
tribution systems,  drains,  and  some  deep 
wells. 

In  other  words,  the  Identical  types  of 
work  for  which  additional  authorizations 
are  made  in  the  sentence  I  previously 
read. 

Then  we  find  this : 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is 
$192  630.000. 

So  the  figure  I  gave — namely.  S480 
million — is  correct,  and.  indeed,  is  a 
slight  understatement;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amount  thus  authorized  would 
be  approximately  $483  million.  So  that 
the  Senator  from  California,  in  his 
anxiety  to  convict  me  of  a  misstatement, 
had  not  read  either  the  bill  or  the  report 
as  carefully  as  he  should  have. 

Now  let  me  deal  with  the  second  ques- 
tion of  fact.  Yesterday  the  Senator  from 
California  said  that  I  was  wrong  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  legislation  relating 
to  the  dam  at  Pine  Flat  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  relative  there- 
to. I  had  said  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  law  had  been  held 
to  apply  in  the  Pine  Flat  case.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  questioned  that 
contention. 

I  put  into  the  Record,  without  reading 
It,  an  opinion  from  the  present  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers,  dated 
December  15,  1958.  and  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  this  statement  will  find  the 
opinion  on  pages  7862-7833  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday.  I  read 
a  few  sentences  from  that  opinion: 

The  expression  of  intention  that  the  recla- 
mation law.s  apply  to  projects  such  as  are 
here  involved  appears  too  strongly  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  section  8  to  permit  its 
frustration  by  virtue  of  any  implication 
which  might  be  drawn  from  section  10. 

For  these  reasons.  I  conclude  that  section 
8  makes  the  reclamation  laws  applicable  to 
contracts  for  the  disposition  of  Irrigation 
benefits  from  dnms  and  reservoirs  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  10, 
even  If  no  additional  works  are  required  to 
be  constructed  In  order  to  make  such  Irriga- 
tion benefits  available. 

In  other  words,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  construction  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Army  Engineers  did  not  remove 
the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  laws 
from  applying  to  the  land  thus  irri- 
gated. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  two  ques- 
tions of  fact  cleared  up.  and  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia having  been  proved  to  be  in  error, 
let  me  pass,  if  I  may.  to  one  or  two  other 
points. 

I  do  not  desire  to  spend  too  much  time 
on  the  question  of  whose  waters  are  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  San  Luis  project. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  virtually  all  the 
water  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  orisi- 
nates  inside  the  State  of  California:  but 
the  State  of  California  did  not  provide 
the  vast  funds  for  utilizing  those  waters. 
It  called  on  the  Fedei-al  Government  for 
aid.  The  Federal  Government  will  be 
committed,  if  this  bill  goes  through,  to 
spend  $1,300  million. 


It  is  our  contention  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  constructs  facili- 
ties, and  when  the  States  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  ask  for  money 
for  those  facilities,  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  laws  should  apply  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  water  thus  impounded  and 
distributed  upon  the  land  which  is 
irrigated. 

I  will  not  continue  to  labor  the  point 
that  the  initial  block  of  some  440.000 
acres  will  all  be  irrigated  by  facilities 
constructed  wholly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   That  is  obvious. 

But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
so-called  second  block  of  500.000  acres 
which  is  designated  by  the  Senators  from 
California  as  a  "State  service  area"  is,  in 
reality,  no  such  thine. 

That  land  will  be  irrigated  by  joint 
facilities:  A  dam  Jointly  constructed  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments;  a 
reservoir  jointly  filled:  the  Cress  Delta 
Channel,  which  has  been  entirely 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government; 
water  that  will  also  be  lifted  from  the 
Sacramento  Valley  into  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  by  power  supplied  largely  by  Fed- 
deral  dams  and  power  stations  upstream. 

The  new  Oroville  Dam  will  probably 
be  constructed  in  substantial  part  by 
Federal  funds.  Interest-free  Federal 
loans  will  be  sought  by  the  so-called 
State  irrigators. 

The  whole  complex  in  the  Central 
Valley  which  has  been  federally  financed 
is  essential  for  this  added  amount  of 
water;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  water 
and  the  facilities  will  be  commingled; 
and,  being  commingled.  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  should  pi-evail. 

That  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  phys- 
ical situation.  But,  of  course,  the  hu- 
man stake  is  vei*y  great.  The  question 
is  whether  the  water  is  to  be  put  on 
giant  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  of  those  giant  estates,  giving 
them  windfalls  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and.  in  the  aggregate,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  or  whether  the 
water  shall  be  used  to  democratize  the 
use  of  the  land  in  accordance  with 
democratic  landownership  policies. 

That  is  the  issue.  We  cannot  escape 
it. 

The  State  of  California  has  no  acre- 
age limitation  law.  If  the  Federal  recla- 
mation law  is  ruled  not  to  apply  to  the 
.second  block  of  land — and  that  is  the 
express  effect  of  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 6<a) — then  we  can  be  certain  that 
if  and  when  water  is  put  on  the  second 
block  of  land,  it  will  be  put  on  land 
owned  by  the  large  landholders. 

The  State  of  California,  as  I  have  said, 
has  no  acreage  limitation.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  it  will  enact  a 
law  imposing  such  limitation.  In  effect, 
we  are  being  asked  to  give  up  the  pro- 
tection which  Federal  reclamation  law 
already  provides  for  an  illusory  protec- 
tion which,  in  all  probability,  will  not  be 
furnished. 

I  think  the  debates  which  have  been 
going  on  for  almost  a  week  have  clarified 
people's  minds  on  this  subject. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
telegrams  which  have  been  coming  in 
from  California. 


I  should  like  to  re:«d  first  a  telegram 
from  Clovis,  Calif.,  addressed  to  me: 

Ct-ovis.  Calif..  May  12.  1959. 
Senator  Patti,  Do:  cu^s. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

1  want  to  add  my  nnme  in  support  of  your 
stand  on  the  IGO-acre  linnt-.uion.  I  am  farm- 
ing with  my  fa*  her  and  brother  on  our  100- 
acrc  cotton  and  d.-.lry  farm  in  Frefno,  Calif. 
We  arc  proud  that  we  are  jrrowlng  quality 
products  and  at  a  decreasing  cost  to  ovir  con- 
sumers. The  San  Luis  project  without  an 
acreage  limitation  allows  large  scale  farms 
to  grow  products  at  a  price  which  we  can- 
not compete  aBalnst  The  limlUtions  means 
that  we  small  farmers  can  continue  to  op- 
erate !«nd  many  n1  u.s  wll!  have  nn  opportuni- 
ty to  buy  land  In  the  fertile  San  Luis  project 

area. 

Sincerely, 

ALArrr  Niepo. 

He  is  not  a  large  landowner,  but  ap- 
parently he  is  an  industrious  and  hard- 
working citizen  of  California,  who  se?s 
what  is  coming. 

Another  telegram  addressed  to  me 
reads  as  follow.s : 

Clovis.  Calif..  May  12.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douolas. 
US  Senatf.  Waifhington.  DC: 

We  favor  the  reclamation  policy  of  wide 
distribution  of  resources  and  benefits.  Our 
studies  led  us  to  conclude  that  acreage  limi- 
tation Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  fam- 
ily-size farms  and  should  apply  to  State  serv- 
ice areas.  Therefore  we  heartily  endorse  the 
Douglas-Morse  amendment  to  the  San  Luis 
bill. 

Wattb  Resoukccs  CoMMrrm.  Lcacub 
OF  Women  Voters  of  Fresno, 

■>    V.  COLVER. 
'     J.  DUBISCH, 

V    E.  Hail. 
C.  Marica. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remaining  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bfrkelet.  Calif..  May  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  to  Senators  Morsf.  Neu- 
BERGER.  and  yourself  on  your  great  flght  to 
preserve  acreape  limitation  provisions  of 
Federal  reclamation  law.  Our  membership 
of  200  preclnct-worklng  Democrats  urges 
your  continued  effort  to  delete  section  6ia) 
and  other  objectionable  provisions  from  S.  44. 
San  Luis  project. 

John  S.  Pace. 
Vice  President,  Kensington  Democratic 
Club. 

Fresno.  CaLTF..  May  ft.  1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  wonderful  fight 
on  the  San  Luis  bill.  I  am  a  student  of 
Fresno  St^te  und  member  of  the  Young  Dem- 
ocrat*!.  I  find  it  jfrtRhtening  that  our  own 
Senators  won't  protect  us  from  the  bad  parts 
of  this  bill.  Keep-up  the  fight.  We  of  the 
valley  are  behind  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Zwex. 

Fresno.  Calif..  May  It.  1959. 
Hon.  Paul  Dou(;las. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa-ifiington.  DC: 

Many  of  us  in  the  Ran  Joaquin  Valley  are 
praying    that  y.'.u   and    the   sponsors   of    tlie 
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amendment  to  S.  44  will  be  successful.  We 
will  be  cheering  you  when  you  flght  on  the 
beaches,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  people. 

Susie  Rabourn. 
Legislative     Chairman     of     Fresno 
Democratic  Women's  Club. 

Fresno.  Calif.,  May  12, 1959. 
H  m.  Pa tTL  H.  Douglas. 
Member,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Appreciate  your  stand  on  160-acre  limita- 
tion. Please  use  all  possible  influence  to 
write  San  Luis  water  bill  without  such  loop- 
holes as  Reclamation  Bureau  maneuvered  at 
Pine  Flat  Dam.  Acreage  limitation  will  help 
equalize  opportunities  for  developing  this 
valley  and  ameliorate  present  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  farm  laborers. 

Rollin  Pickfofd,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Glenn  A  Picktord. 

Berkeley.  Calif..  JIfay  12, 1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Your    support    of    the    excess    land    law. 
Is  very  much  appreciated  here.     SlIcU  to  It. 
Eunice  True  Crutin. 


Ban  PaANCisco.  Calif., 

May  12.1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  Callfornlans  are  grateful  for  your  gal- 
lant defense  of  reclamation  law.  Keep  up 
your  flght  on  San  Luis. 

Daniel  and  Mart  Dixon. 

Fresno.  Calif.,  May  12. 1959. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Member.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  to  amend 
the  bin  creating  San  LuU  project.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  limitation  essential  to 
Insure  equitable  distribution  cost  of  obtain- 
ing water.  As  a  teacher  and  social  worker, 
I  am  In  complete  support  of  your  amend- 
ment. 

Patricia  Pickford. 

New  Yor.K,  N.Y.,  May  12,  1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Se::cte  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Thanks  for  brave  men  who  defend  at  San 
Luis  the  right  of  families  to  make  homes  on 

the  land. 

Edward  Steichen. 


Berkelet.  Calif:.  May  12,  1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  struggle  to  have 
excess  land  law  apply  tn  hold  San  Luis  proj- 
ect.    Please  keep  up  fight. 

Carl  Landauer. 

San  FnANc:«^co.  CALir..  May  12.  1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We,  as  Callfcrnlans.  thank  you  for  your 
stand  on  bill  S  44  \Vc  u.-e  you  to  continue 
your  fight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philtp  Greene. 

Fresno.  Calif..  May  12.  1959. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Dol•-,I-^.';. 
Srnate  Office  Birlding, 
Washington.  DC: 

Water  U  the  lifeline  of  our  State.     Judi- 
cious use  of  it  is  esseatlal  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation of  Federal  use  of  water  must  be  main- 
tained.    We  are  couniliig  on  your  support. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Re  villa. 

Fresno.  Calif..  May  11.  1959. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Congratulations  on  your  stand  on  the  160- 
acre  limlUtlon  law  which  Is  so  vital  to  the 
welfare   of    California.     Keep    up    the    good 

flght. 

Marie  R.  Womack. 

Fresno.  Calif..  May  11. 1959. 
Senator  Paxtl  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinaton,  DC: 

The  Young  Democrats  of  Fresno  County 
congratulate  you  for  your  courageous  flght 
for  acreage  limitation  and  against  land  spec- 
ulation in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Jefferson  E.  Hahest. 
President.  Young  Democrats  of  Fresno 
County. 

Berkflet.  Calif..  May  12, 1959. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Appreciate  your  flght  to  retain  160-acre 
limitation  on  water.  Please  hold  the  line 
la  public  Interest. 

Watne  Welch. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  support  lor  a 
democratic  agrarian  policy  from  many 
representative  groups  in  California  is 
mo.st  enc3uraging. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  outlined, 
I  hrne  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendments  we  have  oHered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  freak  briefiy  prior  to  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  vole  on  tlie  Douglas  amend- 
ment. Some  things  were  said  by  the 
Senator  from  California  which  must  be 
answered  in  the  Record,  in  fairness  to 
those  of  us  v.ho  respectfully  oppose  the 
Senator  m  this  debate. 

I  wish  to  restate  the  legal  situation 
which  confronts  us.  It  is  a  legal  situa- 
tion whicli  in  effect  has  been  confessed 
over  and  over  ar^ain  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  who  is  insisting 
thtit  section  6»a>   remain  in  the  bill. 

I  will  state  the  case  in  this  way :  Sec- 
tion 6*a>  either  will  or  will  not  affect 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dougl\sI,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
repeated  over  and  over  again  the  thesis 
of  their  argument,  namely,  that  if  sec- 
tion 6(a>  remains  in  the  bill  the  160-acre 
limitation  will  be  adversely  affected  in 
relation  to  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be.  if  water  is  applied  to  it. 
the  most  fertile  and  richest  land  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  put  figures  in  the  Record  to 
show  that  in  the  case  of  one  owner, 
one  large  corporation,  there  is  ownership 
of  more  than  400,000  acres  of  this  land 
in  question.  The  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road got  the  land  shown  on  the  checker- 
board map  at  the  rear  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  the  time  of  the  homestead 
settlements  in  this  countiy,  on  the  basis 
of  an  understanding  with  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  build  a  railroad. 
;  which  it  never  built;  in  other  words,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  got  the  land 
without  can-ying  out  its  obligation.  In 
this  so-called  Federal  service  area,  about 
which  we  are  debating  the  SovLlhern 


Pacific  RaUroad  owns  120.000  acres  of 
the  rich  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  no  intention  of  failing  in  their  ob- 
ligation to  do  everything  possible  in  this 
debate  to  prevent  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  from  succeeding  in  keep- 
ing in  the  bill  section  6(a),  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
affect,  and  affect  adversely,  the  recla- 
mation laws.  That  is  the  legal  proposi- 
tion about  which  we  are  talking,  Mr. 
President. 

In  his  remarks  of  Thursday,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  backed  by  the 
junior  Senator,  doubted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  "impose  reclama- 
tion law  upon  California."  The  senior 
Senator,  however,  said  that  he  felt  a 
specific  exemption  from  the  law  on  the 
extended  San  Luis  project— miscalled 
the  "State"  project  because  the  exten- 
sion will  be  the  result  of  substantial 
Federal  expenditures — could  avoid  pos- 
sible future  lawsuits  which  might  tie 
up  the  project. 

Can  the  United  States  impose  reclama- 
tion law  upon  California?  To  me,  this 
puts  the  wrong  question.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  this:  Can  the  United  States  place 
upon  water  developed  by  Federal  proj- 
ects, restrictions  which  will  prevent  this 
water  from  being  used  unjustly  to  enrich 
huge  corporate  landholders? 

This  is  the  basic  question  at  issue. 
S.  41  is  not  a  bill  to  create  a  joint  State- 
Federal  project  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  California.  Rather,  S.  44  is  a 
bill  v.hich  simply  uses  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  corduit  for  transferring 
Winter  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Central 
Valley  project.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
water  has  been  stored  by  dams  which  the 
people  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  have 
helped  build  in  California.  Who  are  the 
beneficiaries?  They  are  principally  a 
group  of  large  landholders  in  Southern 
Kin^s  and  Kern  Counties,  oil  companies, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co..  the  Kern 
County  Land  Co..  the  Tejon  Ranch,  and 
other  large  holdings. 

Thus,  we  have  only  one  more  in  a  long 
series  of  devices  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  reclamation  Ipw  in  California. 
Years  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to 
repeal  the  law  in  the  Central  Valley. 
That  effort  failed.  An  attempt  was 
m.ade  to  bypass  the  law  by  having  the 
works  constructed  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. The  Flood  Control  Act  was 
amended  in  an  attempt  to  make  this  de- 
vice futile— section  8.  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944.  The  amendment  has  not  been 
successful  to  date  because  the  large  land- 
owners have  not  signed  contracts  to  abide 
by  the  160-acre  limitation. 

Various  State  takeover  proposals  were 
made.  These  fell  because  they  were  far 
too  big  a  chunk  for  California's  taxpay- 
ers to  swallow. 

Now  we  have  the  latest  device.  For  a 
comparatively  modest  amount,  some 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  a  so-called 
State  project  is  being  pinned  on  to  the 
tail  of  the  Federal  San  Luis  project. 
Much  of  it  is  not  even  a  new  project.  It 
is  a  new  name  for  an  old  project,  always 
contemplated  in  the  full  development  of 
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the  Central  Valley  project,  both  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  engineers. 

This  evanescent  project — this  new 
name  for  an  old  project — is  solemnly 
held  by  my  good  friends  frwn  California 
to  be  something  uniquely  Califomian, 
on  which  applying  reclamation  law  would 
be  a  gross  intnision,  a  violation  of  sover- 
eignty. 

This  would  be  true  under  existing  law 
without  any  of  the  circumspect  language 
of  S.  44,  if  the  water  being  carried  was. 
in  fact,  water  developed  solely  at  State 
dams  and  carried  to  its  final  point  of 
delivery  through  a  State-financed  sys- 
tem. 

But  this  is  not,  as  I  have  said  before, 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here.  Every 
drop  of  water  that  the  State  will  distrib- 
ute has  been  developed  by  the  federally 
constructed  Central  Valley  project — and 
I  believe  that  this  will  be  true  in  the 
future,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  last 
Tuesday.  Thursday,  and  yesterday,  indi- 
cating that  the  State  government,  and 
even  indeed  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  are  seeking  Federal  funds  for 
the  so-called  State  project.  And  the 
power  for  moving  this  water  of  the  State 
project  at  reasonable  cost  will  exist  only 
because  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
power  pool,  again  constructed  with  great 
Federal  subventions. 

This  alleged  State  project  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  therefore,  is  merely  a  vision 
created  in  the  hope  that  It  can  somehow 
tran.sform  everybody's  water  to  wat?r 
reserved  only  for  a  few  people.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  entity  is  any  different 
from  an  irrigation  district — which  is  a 
State  agency,  with  Rovernmental  powers. 

In  its  relations  with  such  entities,  pnd 
with  water  users  In  Kcncrnl.  the  Federal 
Oovernment  has  the  undoubted  right, 
and  has  always  asserted  it  firmly,  to 
govern  the  policy  under  which  water 
from  dams  built  under  the  reclamation 
law  is  used. 

I  quote  Senator  Newlands,  of  Ncvad«». 
a  sponsor  of  the  original  reclamation  act: 

And  ao  the  wise  pollry  of  the  Nationnl 
Government  tn  thli  act  has  been  to  encour* 
age  humtbuU(^lnK.  nnd  to  dertroy  land 
monopoly;  not  only  the  monopoly  of  public 
land,  but  to  break  up  the  rx'itliiK  I"nd  mn< 
nopohca  throuuhovit  the  arid  rt-Klons,  •   *   • 

We  provided  that  water  rlKhti  cuuld  be 
secured  fur  Und*  In  prlvat«  ownerthip  within 
reach  ot  Oovernment  prujectt.  to  be  Kunrded 
Rialnit  monopoly  by  preventing  any  pro- 
prietor from  epcurlnii  water  rltrhtii  for  more 
than  160  arroa.  the  amount  of  Innd  nxed  In 
the  bin  (rpaech  before  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Dtvtlupmcnt  AraoclHtlon,  October  1,  10OA;  In 
hcarlnia  on  a.  BIJ,   Both   Cung.   lit  eeea , 

p.  ISSfl). 

Another  uponaor,  Re piTRentatlve  Mon- 
dell,  of  WyomlnR,  told  the  House,  volumf 
S3,  CoNORBaitONAL  RicoRD,  pAtfe  6078: 

Under  nearly  every  project  undertaken 
(I here  will  b«  Undi  tn  prlvnt*  ownemhlp 
which  dnrervt  to  hRVi  witter,  which  In  equity 
we  »hould  provide)  providing  their  owner* 
are  wllllnir  to  comply  with  the  condltlona  of 
the  not;  and  In  order  thnt  no  aiich  Innda  ahall 
bt  held  In  Intk*  riunntlMtea  or  by  luinreaUlrnt 
owntra,  it  la  provided  that  no  water  right  for 
more  thun  100  ucrta  ahnit  be  sold  to  any 
landowner,  who  muat  Rlao  be  a  realdent  or 
ocoupani  of  hla  Und.  ThU  provialon  wkb 
drawn  with  a  vl«w  tn  brtaklng  up  any  Inrge 
liuiUhuldlnui  which  might  vxlit  In  tht  vicin- 


ity of  Oovernment  work*  and  to  inaure  oc- 
cupancy by  tbe  owner  of  the  land  reclaimed. 

These  quotations  could  be  multiplied 
as  to  the  firm  intent  of  the  law.  and  I 
could  quote  decisions  and  administrative 
rulings  which  specifically  carried  out  the 
broad  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the 
law— and  I  include  the  Warren  Act  of 
1911,  which  was  designed  to  facilitate 
off -project  deliveries  in  accordance  with 
the  specific  terms  of  the  law.  But  such 
elab "ration  is  not  necessary  to  the  main 
point  which  is  simply  this:  The  intent  of 
Congress  in  writing  reclamation  law  was 
to  prevent  land  monopoly  and  to  refuse 
service  of  water  to  land  monoix)lists,  on 
or  off  the  project.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  whose  land  or  whose  water  but — 
and  here  is  the  crux  of  our  argument — 
the  question  is  what  facilities  these  wa- 
ters pass  tt.rough. 

I  say  aiain  that  the  so-called  State 
San  Luis  project  is  merely  another  at- 
tempt in  the  long  series  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fect of  the  law  which  land  monopolists 
have  always  been  fighting.  I  say  that 
the  whole  history  of  reclamation  law  and 
its  enforcement  condemns  such  attempts 
and  deals  firmly  with  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  betray  these  far- 
sighted  men  who  wrote  the  law  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  by  coloring  this  lat- 
est attempt  to  avoid  the  plain  conse- 
quences of  a  fine  law  with  a  pale  wa.'^h  of 
legality.  I  say  asain  thct  if  the  State 
or  any  other  non-Federal  astency  builds 
a  project  without  Federal  funds  no  spe- 
cial lanr.uage  is  required  in  this  leKisIa- 
tlon  to  a«5>ure  that  Federal  resulntions  do 
not  ppply.  Therefore,  the  special  lan- 
guage In  6ia)  and  other  places  in  this 
bill  is  included  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ests who  are  or  will  .seek  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  Federal  expenditure  without 
complying  wllh  Federal  regulations. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  that 
adoption  of  Senator  Douglas'  amend- 
ment, applying  the  160-acie  limitation 
to  the  so-called  Joint  facilities  In  the 
broad  Can  Luis  plan  will  bring  about  "fu- 
ture lawsuits  which  mlsht  tie  up  the 
project."  although  I  will  admit  that.  In 
the  West,  wherever  there  Is  water,  there 
Is  a  lawsuit  over  It.  This  would  be  true 
In  r.ny  cate. 

Bat  on  what  grounds  would  the  Kern 
County  land  barons  sue? 

There  Is  no  water  right  to  water  that 
does  not  exist.  A  canal  Is  not  a  stream 
running  by  your  pioprrty,  It  Is  not  a 
reservoir  under  your  land,  Ihc  water  l». 
In  effect,  owned  by  a  public  utility,  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  Its  extonslons, 
and  is  available  to  anyone  who  can  rea- 
sonably bp  served  by  the  water  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  laws 
ttovernlng  the  utility  set  forth. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  only  reason  that 
there  is  opposition  to  reclnmntlon  Inw 
and  Senator  Dovolai'  amendment  in  the 
io-o«lled  joint  ifrvlce  area  li  that  the 
opponents  think  they  have  discovered  a 
way  around  tht  law. 

This  opposition  U  not  on  the  principle 
of  8ttt«  sovtrtlinty  or  on  any  other 
principle.  It  U  simply  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ptdleney.  Their  opposition  to  a  great 
and  good  law  Is,  X  think,  based  on  the  for- 
lorn hope  thnt  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Btntci  will  nbundon  the  trust  that  the 


people  of  the  United  States  have  placed 
in  tis,  and  neglect  its  duty  to  guard  the 
rights  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  the  American  people.  This  I 
believe  the  Senate  will  not  do.  And  this, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment which  is  being  led  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dllnois 
[Mr.  Douglas!. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  again  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  "If  you 
think  section  6  <  a )  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, if  you  think  section  6<a)  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  reclamation 
laws,  if  you  think  section  6 fa)  has  no 
effect  whatsoever  upon  the  160-acre 
limitation,  why  do  you  not  agree  to  strike 
out  the  section?"' 

We  have  put  that  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor time  and  time  again.  What  is  his 
reply?  It  is  a  highly  fallacious  one.  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  says,  in  effect, 
that  he  dees  not  want  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion because  he  thinks  something  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  the  Senator 
from  Ortgon  may  have  said  up  to  this 
time  in  this  debate  may  have  some  effect 
on  some  future  court  decision  applying  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  simply  a  plain  absurdity. 

The  Senator  from  California  read  a 
telegram  from  a  lawyer  in  California  who 
is  supposed  to  support  the  Senator's  po- 
sition on  this  matter,  but  I  respectfully 
submit  it  is  obvious  fr^m  the  message 
its2if  that  the  lawyer  has  never  read 
this  debate.  If  the  lawyer  has  done  so 
and  gives  the  Senator  that  legal  advice. 
I  say.  most  Koodnaiuredly,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  needs  a  new 
la^Ter. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  reclamation 
laws  mean  as  a  matter  of  law  cannot  be 
changed  one  lota  by  anything  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  or  the  S3nator  from 
Oregon  soy  In  this  debate.  What  the 
reclamation  laws  mean  from  the  stand- 
point of  conRresslonal  Intent  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  debates  at  the  time 
the  reclamation  laws  were  enacted  years 
nnd  year.t  ago.  nnd  not  by  anything  we 
sry  In  the  debate  in  1959.  That  happens 
to  be  Clemen lary  In  regard  to  statutory 
construction.  Connresslcnal  Intent,  con- 
gressional meaning,  and  congre.'wional 
purpose  In  regard  to  the  reclainntiun 
iawi  were  elcincnt.s  which  were  decide  J 
wh'^n  the  reclamation  laws  were  pasiied. 

What  the  S.^nntor  from  Illinois  and 
the  Fcnntor  from  Oitrou  hnvr  been  ^ay- 
Ing  for  dny»«  of  debate  on  thl^  mea'uie 
l.s  that  we  areusklng  to  have  section  6*  a* 
stricken  from  the  bill  because  we  think 
it  Is  a  backdoor  attempt  to  amend  the 
)*ecluniiitlon  lawn.  Of  course,  If  we  Irnvo 
Uie  section  In  the  bill,  what  the  tfenutor 
from  California  sayi  In  lupport  of  the 
provision  he  ffcrk.H  to  have  retained  In  the 
bill  will  have  tirmendoua  wciuht  before 
the  courts  In  an  interpretation  of  Notion 
6(ai.  but  It  win  have  no  elTfot  If  Nctton 
6(a)  is  removed  from  the  bill,  because 
there  will  not  be  any  aectlon  6<a)  for  the 
court  to  Intel  pret  or  to  apply, 

Let  me  state  tht  point  avaln,  Mr. 
PieNldrnt,  As  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Carroll  I,  a  member  of  the 
eommlttee.  said  to  me  before  he  left  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  minutea  on  offlclal 
builnesN,  "Waynk.  v^hen  you  ulve  your 
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next  speech  hit  it  again,  because  it  goes 
to  the  very  essence  of  this  debate." 

I  respectfully  say  that  section  6(a)  is 
in  the  bill  because  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  and  those  behind  sec- 
tion 6«a)  are  trying  to  amend  the  recla- 
mation laws.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  f-om  Oregon  are  trying 
to  strike  section  6(a)  from  the  bill  be- 
cause we  say  this  bill  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  an  amendment  to  the  recla- 
mation laws.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
in  the  debate — and  I  shall  state  it 
again— I  am  perfectly  willing  to  join 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
in  consideration  of  a  clean  bill  which 
proposes  amendments  to  the  reclama- 
tion laws,  because  I  think  the  reclama- 
tion laws  need  to  have  a  little  reap- 
praisal and  possibly  some  amendment. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is 
not  the  proper  vehicle  for  a  considera- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  reclamation 

I  state  again  that  section  6(a) .  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  see  it,  will  have  an  effect 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  reclama- 
tion laws,  and  we  do  not  think  that  sec- 
tion has  any  place  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. As  a  matter  of  law.  deleting 
the  section  could  not  possibly,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  and  his  lawyer 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  have 
the  slightest  effect  upon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  reclamation  laws,  be- 
cause the  question  of  congressional  in- 
tent and  purpose  was  determined  in  the 
debates  when  the  reclamation  laws  were 
adopted  in  the  first  instance,  and  cotxld 
not  possibly  be  modified  by  any  debate 
decades  later. 

Mr.  KUCIIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOR^E.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  ask  my  good 
friend  once  more  what  answer  he  would 
give  me  to  a  .speclflc  question. 

Section  6«a>  provides,  as  the  Senator 
and  I  both  well  know : 

Sec.  e.  (a)  The  provlalona  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  lawa  ahall  not  be  nppllcnble  to 
water  drllverlea  or  to  the  lue  of  drainage 
facimiee  aervlng  landa  under  contract  with 
the  Bute  to  receive  a  water  aupp'.y.  ouulde 
of  th.»  Pedrrnl  8in  Lula  unit  aervlot  area 
deacrlbed  in  the  rrix>rt  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  entitled  '■Snn  Lula  Unit,  Cen- 
tral  ViUley  Project,"  dated  December  17.  lOM, 

The  Senator  seeks  to  eliminate  that 
language.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
if  he  succeeds  in  doing  so.  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  will  be  applicable  to 
water  deliveries  under  contract  wllh  the 
State  of  California? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  are  applicable  to  Federal  wa- 
ters, and  not  to  State  wateri.  It  U  t 
queatlon  for  the  courts  to  determine  as 
to  what  kind  of  waters  are  Involved  in 
the  Ban  Lull  project.  Both  kinds  may 
be  Involved.  Only  one  kind  may  be  In- 
volved. But  T  say  that  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  la  not  the  plaee  to  delrnnlne 
that  leial  question.  btcauK  It  requires 
tlie  presentation  of  legal  proof  .on  a  very 
highly  complicated  leial  issue.  X  do  not 
propose  to  vote  for  section  e(a)  to  re- 
main in  the  bill,  because  the  Senator'* 
itatemcnt  of  his  own  qutitlon  ihowi  an 


Federal  reclamation  laws  by  determin- 
ing a  question  of  fact  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  question  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  courts  to  determine  on  the  basis 
of  legal  proof. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   Does  the  Senator 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  do  not  know  to  what 
extents 


Mr.  KUCHEL.   Does  the  Senator 

Mr.  MORSE.    Let  me  finish. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  San 
Luis  project  may  involve  both  Federal 
and  State  waters,  but  I  say  that  the  place 
to   determine   that   question   is   in   the 
courts,  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  told  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  I  am  not  for  the  application  of 
Federal  reclamation  laws  to  solely  State 
waters.    It  would  make  no  difterence  if 
I  took  an  opposite   view,  because  they 
could  not  possibly  apply.    But  here  we 
have  a  singular  case,  a  novel  case,  a 
precedent-making  case;  and  I  want  the 
precedent  to  be  established  by  the  courts 
by  way  of  judicial  determination,  and 
not  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate  by  poUti- 
cal  plays.     That  is  my  point.     So  we 
should  allow  this  kind  of  mixed  case,  in 
which  there  is  involved  a  basic  Federal 
dam.  without  which  there  would  be  no 
project  at  all.  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 
We  should  leave  it  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  and  in  what  degree 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  apply. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  make  a  pol- 
icy decision? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  at  all.    I  am  argu- 
ing against  the  Senator  s  policy.    I  am 
merely  saying  that  it  is  very  bad  policy 
to  have  this  kind  of  section  in  the  bill, 
when  the  Senate  does  not  know  any  more 
about  the  complicated  facets  of  the  prob- 
lem than  It  does.    The  bill  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  section  6(a)  in 
It.    Now  we  discover  that  many  members 
of  the  committee  were  not  even  aware 
of  the  Implications  of  section  6(a) .    One 
member  of  the  committee,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  Implications  of  section  6(a). 
asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  cosponsor 
the  Douglas  amendment  to  eliminate  it. 
Another  member   of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  I  Mr.  Carroll  1,  after  he  became 
aware  of  what  was  Involved  In  section 
eia).  said  he  favored  striking  It  out. 
because  he  did  not  believe  It  had  re- 
ceived the  consideration  In  committee 
thnt  It  would  have  received  If  the  com- 
mittee had  been  apprised  of  the  impll- 
catloivs  of  the  section.    .    ..  .^  ,  .. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  First  of  all.  It  Is  exactly 
the  lame  section  tl^at  wan  in  the  bill  a 
year  ago  when  It  passed  the  Senate,  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  does  not  deny 


though  this  were  exclusively  a  State 
project.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  been  try- 
ing to  point  out  that  this  is  a  singular 
case.  We  do  not  know  where  the  di- 
viding line  is  between  Federal  and  State 

water. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  when  he  says  "Federal  wa- 
ter"  and  "State  water"?  What  does  he 
intend  to  convey  when  he  uses  those 
expressions? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  meaning  is  very 
simple.  If  Federal  water  is  involved. 
Federal  reclamation  laws  apply,  and  the 
160-acre  limitation  becomes  automatic. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  Federal 
water? 

Mr.  MORSE.    If  it  is  State  water,  the 
Federal    160-acre    limitation    does    not 
apply.     We    are   raising    the   question. 
What  is  involved  in  this  project?    How 
much  of  it  is  Federal  water  and  how 
much,  if  any.  is  State  water?     To  what 
extent  are  the  waters  commingled;  and 
if  they  are  commingled,  have  they  lost 
their  Federal  characteristic  and  become 
a  part  of  a  State  project?    Or  do  they 
retain  the  basic  Federal  characteristic? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     How  would  the  Sen- 
ator   determine    whether    a    particular 
quantity  of  water  was  State  or  Federal? 
Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Senator.   Neither 
he  nor  I  can  determine  that  question. 
It  is  a  highly  complicated  legal  question, 
which  calls  for  legal  proof.    It  should 
be  determined  by  the  courts,  and  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  whole  question  of  Federal  facu- 
lties is  involved.  The  project  Involves 
Federal  facilities,  which  are  paid  for 
by  all  the  taxpayers,  from  California 
to  New  York.  I  believe  that  the  tax- 
payers across  the  country  have  some  in- 
terest in  the  project,  to  see  to  It  that 
the  Federal  Interest,  to  whatever  extent 
it  exists,  is  protected.  That  Is  why  we 
want  to  leave  the  question  to  the  courts. 
Is  the  Senator  afraid  of  the  Judicial 
process?  Would  the  Senator  not  like 
to  see  the  question  eventually  come  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  if  it  should 
be  carried  that  far? 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    May    I    answer    my 
friend? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Certainly. 
Mr,  KUCHEL,    I  am  afraid  that  what 
my  friend  wants  to  do  Is  to  abdicate  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  pass  Judgment  on  policy  Issues. 
Mr.  MORSE.   Not  at  all. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Here  is  a  policy  quea- 
tlon.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
I  am  saying  that  It  Is  such  a  bad  policy 
the  senator  from  California  Is  proposln« 
that  we  should  vote  it  down  by  eliminate 


the  right  of  the  Congress  to  make  a  y^^v  ^e  mouju  ww  •.  s.--..  », -.""--"-- 

policy  decision  as  to  whether  it  bellevei  j^  motion  eta)  from  the  bill.   That  li 

the  state  of  California  should  be  per-  ^j,,  itglslatlve  duty  which  faces  the  Sen- 

mltted  to  apply  lu  own  State  laws  with-  ^^^^     |  ,^1  m  favor  of  acting  upon  tht 

out  worry  over  the  attempt  by  some  to  pQHey. 

Impose  a  Federal  reclamation  law  upon  j^,.  ] 


Impose  .  .-»,.., ^      - . 

SUte  projeou.  why  caii  we  not  esUb- 
llsh  such  a  policy?  .     ,   w      •  - 

Mr.  M0R8I.  The  Senitor  ii  bfgalng 
the  Issue.  He  auumes  the  rMult.  We 
•ay  that  wt  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
we  art  dealing  with  SUtt  wattri.  Tht 
•tnlor  Senator  from  California  oon 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Tilt  Senator  from  CtlU. ;        . 
fornla  Is  not  the  author  of  this  bill.    Ht  ! 

U  an  InsU'ument  by  which  U^ls  policy 
dtolslon,  approved  by  the  »<•»»«'•  JJfJi" 
mltttt  on  interior  and  I««ul»r  Affalra. 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  California. 
aSprovtd  by  the  State  government,  and 
aSmttrtittd  public  agencies  in  Cal  for- 
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senate,  with  the  request  that  the  Senate 
approve  It.  ,    ^ 

Mr  MORSI.  The  Senator  ha«  Just 
enunciated  an  interesting  chain  of  false 
M«umpUon».  I  than  proceed  to  dlscusa 
that  chain  of  aMumptlons. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  quite  wrong  if 
he  thinks  secUon  e(a)  has  all  the  ap- 
proval he  has  told  the  Senate  it  has.  I 
wish  to  tell  the  Senator  why  I  think  so. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  has  the 
right  to  hli  opinion,  but  I  respectfully 
s«y  that  the  Senatoi'  from  Oregon  Is 
w  rong 

Mr.  MORSI.  Very  well.  I  am  not  In- 
ttresttd  m  exohanBlnH  st«temi>nts  hwt 
Moh  of  us  thinks  the  other  U  miiitRke«\. 
X  am  mteresied  in  dlKUsslng  what  I  bo- 
lltvf  to  bg  the  faeU, 

X  btlteve  It  will  be  fovind  IhRt  the 
author  of  seotlon  6(a)   on  iho  Kou»i> 
glde  Is  not  Inniiitintt  that  U  ifmiiln  In  thp 
bill,  whpreas  the  junior  »riu\lor  fruin 
CttllfonilA  I  Mr,  Ewetgl— I  do  m\  wl«h 
(0  make  this  statement  \\\  \\\n  HbN«>iu<«'. 
M\ioh  hn«  bten  snlrt  by  the  srnlor  Bon- 
ator  fi-bin  Cullfornltt  to  the  effwt  that 
Ihpie  la  Mi'put  unity  behliul  Nocllon  •<«>. 
X  make  thp  statement  ot\  ihp  floor  of  Ihp 
•tnate  this  afternoon  that  there  Is  not 
the  unity  behind  section  «<«)  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Cnllfornitt— I  am 
sure  honestly— bpliPvrN  to  bo  ihe  cn«e. 
He  Is  mistaken  If  he  thinks  there  is  unity 
behind  Hectlon  eta)  on  the  part  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.     Up  Is  mlutsken 
If  he  thinks  thf ic  Is  unity  In  CwUfornln, 
The  longer  this  debate  continues,  nnd 
the  more  the  people  of  Csllfornln  be- 
oomo  swnre  of  whnt  U  Involved  In  sec- 
tion eia>.  the  ttreater  will  be  the  evi- 
dence of  disunity  on  this  question, 

The  Junior  Seni\tor  from  Csllfornlrt 
hSM  now  rrtvunrd  to  the  Chnmber,  end 
X  hope  he  will  follow  my  remnrks, 

It  li  my  underittnndlng  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  hns  takrn 
the  position  from  the  bculnnlng  that  he 
does  not  believe  sertlon  6 (a)  nmke.1  any 
dllTerence  In  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  are  concerned, 
He  does  not  believe  that  It  makes  any 
difference  whether  section  8'«)  la  In  or 
out  of  the  bin. 

If  I  have  not  heard  him  say  so  more 
than  once,  I  should  uet  a  heailnK  aid— 
and  no  one  has  ever  told  me  that  I  am 
even  slightly  deaf. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Cohfornia. 
In  my  Judgment,  hns  never  gone  as  far 
OS  the  senior  Senalor  from  California 
has  gone  in  respect  to  section  6<a).  He 
has  left  me  with  the  impression  that  he 
vould  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  sec- 
tion 6(a)  come  out  of  the  bill,  because 
he  does  not  believe  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  stays  in  or  comes  out. 
Of  course,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  in  a  position  that  many  of  us 
find  ourselves  in  from  time  to  time.  He 
would  like  to  go  along  with  his  colleague, 
because  his  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California,  happens  to  be  the 
leader  in  the  flght  for  section  6(a>.  and 
therefore  the  Junior  Senator  is  not  advo- 
cating deleting  section  6fa).  But  cer- 
tainly he  has  made  it  clear  in  the  de- 
bate that  he  has  no  objection  if  it  conies 
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out.    In  other  words,  he  Is  not  InsUtlng 

that  it  stay  In.  .  ,u  ^  *    .^».. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  talked  to  some 

other  leaders  In  California. 

Mr.  Ea^OLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  ir 
I  have  made  any  misstatement.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  correct  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  create  the  allBhtest  wrong  im- 
pression as  to  the  position  ti\ken  by  the 
Junior  Senstor  from  California  jnd  as 
to  whatever  Impression  he  has  left  with 

me. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  The  dlstlnuulnhfd  sen- 
ior Senator  from  OreHon  has  repip^pntrd 
my  position  correctly,  In  soymu  ihui  I 
wbh  10  pmphnnlidp  ttuttin  the  lelpuram 
I  have  recplvpd  from  ihp  Oovprnor  of 
Cttllfoinla,  Ihls  In  v^hl«t  h«  ;rtld,  I 
wish  to  road  It  aualn.  becausr  it  stttlp»* 
my  poKiUon  us  well  as  the  Oovernors 
pusllion,   Ho  says; 

Uu>m  \\\9  bwtiiii  Hi  iHy  >»*'<»  I**'  I  ntittiyMn 
HitU  Umi  uf  nil  n«y  IM"!  »*i»vi»iur»  I  urn  ptm- 
vlhpsrt  Ihrtt  <!>»  K«««»pr«l  m'li»mn«i.tn  lnw«  flu 

Mul  will  «nniy  «'» rtii  rwi^rni  frtPiiHiM  st;«i 

Mi'vlm  «rM«  itr  \h*  KHu  l,uu  tirnj***'  "> 
HdHiunit,  wnn  ur  Wllh.itlt  \\\v  »«I»SUI»S««  foll. 
tnintd  in  ncoUtm  Smi  un«lff  H  44,  U\* 
rtdentl  rpolnntiuiitn  Uwt  ri<>  nut  nntl,  in  my 
vitw,  ■houiu  iini  uppiy  to  ti>»  atm»  tuciiitir. 
Mitd  aiwtt  Mfvlct  »r»i««  ot  lilt  projtct. 

That  Is  precisely  what  1  think  1  be- 
lieve the  Governor  has  rorrcclly  Nlulrd 
the  law.  If  the  amendment  comes  to  a 
vole  I  Intend  to  vote  for  kerplnu  the  lan- 
HUAue  m  the  bill,  bcc»iUrto  1  belipvp  thm 
the  Federal  reclamation  law  should  not 
apply  to  a  State  service  area.  That  Is 
what  the  language  in  8ia»  provides, 
However,  that  Is  merely  n  Hlntement  of 
what  the  law  presently  providrs, 
Whether  In  or  out  of  the  bill  It  will  not 
channe  the  low.  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oreuon  very  clearly  has  stolcd 
time  and  time  again, 

Mr,  MORSE,  In  the  statement  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  we  see 
nualn  focused  what  the  real  dlfTrrence  li 
In  regard  to  section  fl'o>  betwron  the 
protagonists  and  the  anlagonl.sts  of  that 
partlculur  section.  The  Senator  from 
IlllnoK"*  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  do 
not  go  so  for  an  do  the  two  Senotors 
from  California  an  to  what  the  applicB- 
tlon  of  6"a>  will  be.  We  say.  "Let  that 
question  be  decided  by  the  court."  I 
should  like  to  go  down  the  road  with 
the  two  Senatois  from  California  on  the 
principle  that  Federal  laws  can  apply 
only  to  Federal  facilities.  However.  It  is 
for  the  court  to  determine,  in  the  light  of 
the  operative  facts  of  a  given  caio. 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  Federal 
project  or  with  a  State  project:  or,  if  we 
are  dealing  with  a  mixed  project,  to 
what  extent  and  to  what  degree  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  apply  to  that 
project. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  satisfied  the  tele- 
gram of  the  Governor  of  California 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  he  Ls  not  tak- 
ing the  position  that  we  should  modify 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  in  regard 
to  this  project.  I  happen  to  know  that 
that  would  necessarily  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  Governor  of  California, 
because  the  present  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia when  he  was  Attorney  General  of 


the  SUte  of  California  took  a  great  rec- 
lamation case  right  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  present 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California.  Pat 
Brown.  U  on  record  over  and  over  again 
in  favor  of  protecting  the  family  farmer 
of  California  and  of  preventing  large 
landovk-ncrs  from  squeesing  out  the  little 
fellow  and  making  an  unconscionable 
profiteering  and  privateering  profit  out 
of  lortte  land  holdlnga. 

I  cannot  quote  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  purport  to  quote  him. 
However.  I  wish  to  say  that.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  Is  In  fact,  no  dllTerenee  be- 
tween the  point  of  vlrw  of  the  aovemor 
of  Californm  and  Uial  of  the  junior  Hen- 
ator  from  California.  X  wUh  (o  rostal« 
U,  brcwusp  (jvpr  and  over  awaln  in  the 
delmt^'  the  (lovoinur  of  California  has 
been  quoted  by  the  senior  Heitalor  from 
CrtUfornltt.  1  vk  ish  to  say  that  \  am  ^aiis. 
flPd  IMP  (lovpnior  of  t'rtlifornla  does  not 
dllTer  m  hlM  opinion  from  ihr  junior  Ipit- 
ntur  from  California  I  Mr,  EnoikI,  In 
other  woids.  there  is  not  In  California 
ihp  uniiy  wliU'h  ihe  senior  UnnaUu'  from 
California  kuhupsIs  in  regaid  to  the  re- 
tention of  section  0<B>  in  the  bill. 

l,Pt  us  trtkp  somp  furthpr  evidence. 
Ypslerdny  wp  placed  in  IhP  Rtt'oso  a 
telpsram  from  the  Stale  Qranue  of  Call- 
fornltt.  urwlna  that  sr<'llon  g'ai  come  oul 
uf  the  bill,    Does  that  spell  unity? 

Wp  put  Into  Ihc  Rk(  n«D  ypNtcrday  IHp- 
mam  nftrr  trlearam  from  farm  uroup«  in 
California,  plciidlnu  with  us  that  we  hold 
the  line  until  we  can  kpI  section  «<«>  out 
of  the  bill,  Does  that  bespeak  the  unity 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
uovc  the  Semite  assurance  early  this  af- 
ternoon ^^a*l  the  piosent  sUilc  of  puUlic 
opinion  m  California? 

Mr,  Prpsldent,  we  put  into  the  RgcosD 
yesterday  telegrams  from  Dt'mocrallc 
leader  after  Democratic  leader  In  the 
SUte  of  California,  urging  Umt  section 
e<a)  come  out  of  the  bill.  Does  that  be- 
speak the  tinlty  In  California  which  the 
senior  Sinutor  from  CuUfoinUi  told  the 
Senate  earlier  thU  afternoon  exlsU  in 
that  State? 

It  dors  not.  The  telegrams  ^pntlnue 
to  pour  in.  For  example,  we  have  a  lele- 
grum  from  Mr.  Peter  Odegaard.  He  is 
a  great  educator  In  California  and  the 
former  president  of  Reed  CoIIpkc  In  my 
Stale.  He  was  a  candidate  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  a  year  ago  for  United 
States  Senator  and  wa.i  defeated  by  the 
very  able  Junior  Senator  from  California. 
He  is  a  recognized  civic  leader  in  the 
State  of  California.  Let  us  see  what 
Peter  Odegaard  says : 


Berkeley.  Calif  ,  May  12, 19S9. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Offlre  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulatloiu  on  your  flght  on  Senate 
bill  44  many  CaHfornlana  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  preaa  for  elimination  of  exemption 
provision  in  section  1  and  section  6a  and  de- 
lellon  of  subsection  F,  O.  H,  of  section  3. 
Best  wishes, 

Peter  Ooecaaro. 

We  have  a  telegram  from  Ralph  E. 
Pruett,  a  member  of  the  Fresno  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee.  If  any 
county  would  be  benefited  by  the  San 
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Luis  project,  It  U  Freano  County.    Yet 
Mr.  Pruett  says: 

Pmbno.  Calif..  May  li.  l»5f . 
Bsnstor  Watni  Moasa, 

Senaf  Ojflee  BMilding, 
W^MMncrtofi,  D.C.; 

Thanlu  for  good  fight  on  San  Luis,  Moat 
of  ui  in  rr«ano  County  fsror  San  LuU  only 
because  IrrlgsUon  with  soreagt  llmlUUon 
will  makt  poaalblt  family  alM  farma.  We 
oppose  Sao  LuU  if  It  U  to  mean  more  proe- 
perous  planUllona  and  more  deailiute  ml- 
■rant  workers. 

Ralph  E  rsi-rrr. 
Member    rreino    County    Dtmncntio 
Central  Cow mHlee. 

Mr.  Pi'osident.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent,  without  reading  the  remaining  tele- 
urams  I  have  before  me,  that  they  be 
pnnipd  in  tltp  HR(  osd  at  this  |)olnt  as  a 
part  uf  my  remarks, 

lliere  being  nn  objection,  t)te  tele- 
si  ainx  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hi!<ostt,nH  follows ; 

rsMNO,  CAur .  Mrty  If.  fill. 
ftpitntitr  WaVN»  MitSM*'. 
t;N  gcNefcO/fi'/tMidliiif, 

■is I  t'unar«uilntlon«  mi  your  vlsdhtun 
stAiitt  agalnut  the  eltortu  of  spwlnl  lnter«« 
■rnviiw  who  ae^a  to  eaempt  the  Sho  tvil* 
prnjeet  frnm  r»d»rsl  reclamsiion  law. 

RK  HANS  ■   QttRSIN  NoSTN, 
CHeirmeN,    CtttifornUt    riHf^reMoM    of 
Youn§  Drmocraft 

PUKaNo,  CAUr  .  Miiy  U,  /I3f. 
Beuator  WAVwr  M<'«a«. 
9tnat«  Office  Buiia\Hp, 
Wnnhlntion.DC; 

aineere  thanks  from  the  veterans  In  the 
heart  of  the  Centrnl  Valley  of  CalUiirnla  on 
San  LuU  prolert  bill  to  enfuroe  l6o«aore  Itml- 
tsUon  law.    ThiB  law  Is  neceaaary  to  stop 
factory  farming  In  C»llff>rnla  and  open  more 
farmland  U>t  veterans  iu>d  sinnll  tuxpnyers. 
KVAN  McPmkrson, 
AilHfunt.  font  il4,  VrW.  rreino, 
Cell/. 

PssaNO,  CAUr.,  May  /},  1899. 
Senator  Wayne  MoaaK. 
Senate  Offtre  Building, 
Washington, DC  ; 

Coniratulationi  on  your  flght  for  the  Ban 
Joaqulna  west  side.  Acreege  llmlutlon  pre. 
requlaive  to  remedying  the  eoclal  Uls  result- 
ing from  nummoth  farming.  More  Im- 
portant than  the  gtveaway  are  the  human 
vatuae  Involved. 

ROT  OaSSMAWAT. 

Vice  Prettdent,  CaUfornta  Democratic 
Counrel. 


San  Prancuco,  OaUT.,  May  12. 1959. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsb. 
Seruite  Office  Building, 
WoMhtngton.  D.C.: 

California  Labor  Federation  wholehearted- 
ly appreciates  your  efforts  on  S.  44  San  Luis 
project  on  behalf  of  people  of  California. 
Urge  you  to  continue  the  fight  to  obtain 
full  application  of  reclamation  law  to  Fed- 
eral •ubeldlied  water  development.  We  must 
firmly  cloee  the  door  to  unjust  enrichment, 
to  monop>oIy  of  water  resources,  and  to  sub- 
sidised giantism  In  agriculture.  Your  policy 
would  secure  the  greateet  good  for  the  great- 
est number,  and  atop  aggrandisement  of 
large  landowners. 

C.  J.  Haooertt, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  California   Labor 
Federation.  ArL-<!IO. 


Pbcsno,  Cauf..  May  if.  f f 59. 
Senator  Watni  Moris. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington.D.C.:  _    ,      ^  .,,.      . 

Following  flfht  on  Ban  LuU;  Californisns 
srt  fortunsu  to  hsve  your  loyal  support. 

Lti-k  F.  Orat. 

FicaNO,  CAUr..  May  12.  1989, 

Run  Watnk  MORIS, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Vftmhington.D.C: 

May  X.  a  social  worker,  add  my  support  to 
your  stand  on  the  Ban  Luis  project  bill;  l«0- 
aere  llmiuilon  only  wsy  to  spread  cost  atid 
beneflts  of  additional  Inrlgstlon  water  to 
promote  welfare  of  all  California  cltliens. 

Kl.AIHK   OlANNOf«iVLOa. 

BssNSi  sv,  OaUF..  May  It,  III*. 

BfluUnr  WAVNI.MUNIIV, 

»enaU*V9ivfll»iltting, 
WsuMNilHn.OC,.' 

Thanh  you  r>ir  all  you  srt  doing  w«  preserve 
rei^lHntnVlni)  lew  In  Calirnrnla,  Keep  up  flilit 
until  you  win  fnrua,  ^,,,,^  p,,^,„, 

BiaNRi.sv,CAiir.MMy  19. /»A» 

NehHtiir  WAVNSMoaNS, 
VH  Kpnatp  Offlrp  BHiMinp, 

Please  do  all  ytiu  rah  Ui  have  the  lOO'sne 
limitation  law  on  water,  Anprecinie  yo\u' 
nght  m  the  public  inurrtsl.    Our  tlub  is  be- 

hind  you,  ^        _  __ 

OaAsaaooT  Dsmocsats. 

Ai'sTtN,  Trn,,  May  12.  III*. 

Senator  Wayns  Mosir, 
Urunif  Office  BuUdinf, 
Wn»hingfon.D.C.: 

TJ\e  1VSBS  State  AFL  CIO  npprerlBtes  not! 
endorsee  the  efforts  you  and  Senuiop  Dodula* 
are  making  to  require  full  applicaUoa  of  reo- 
Umatlon  law  to  Ban  Luis  project,  The 
money  of  all  the  people  la  beinu  used  In  UUs 
water  development  project.  ihereftHfe  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  inaure  Its  beneflts 
■ning  to  U^e  many  and  not  the  few, 

*       "  JHMV   R.   HOtLKMAH, 

freoident.  Texan  State  AFL-CIO. 

Mr,  M0R8E.  Mr,  President,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  one.  from  the  Tcxns 
Statt;  AFL-CIO.  all  the  telegrams  X  have 
received  come  from  California,  and  they 
deny  and  i-ebut  the  argument  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  unity  In  California 
in  favor  of  section  e<a).  ».„,». 

X  am  about  to  close,  and  I  shall  then 
ask  for  a  quorum.  If  that  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  acting  majority  leader. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  forget  what 
the  legal  issue  is.  All  we  are  asking  is 
that  there  be  stricken  from  the  bill  one 
section  which  looks  as  though  it  is  an 
attempt  to  amend  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws,  and  that  we  wait  to  take  up 
any  amendment  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  by  way  of  a  clean  bill,  because 
there  are  many  phases  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  which  I  agree  ought  to 
be  amended.   But  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFHCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Jaoksen  Musfcte 

Javils  Meubergir 
Johnston.  B.a  O'MahoBey 

Jordan  ?•■**? 

Keetlnc  C?"*' 

Kefauver  FroasMre 

Kennedy  J^dJiPb 

Kerr  5®'*'?f* 

Kuohel  RueseU 

Lancer  BaltooetaU 

Laueobe  ■<»** 

X/ong  Smathers 

MeOarthy  Smith 

MoOlellan  Sparkoaan 

McNamara  BtennU 

Magnueen  Talmadse 

Manafleld  I!»Mn***'*l.. 

Marun  WUUanu.  D»l. 

Moras  Yarborouyh 

Morion  Vouns.  H,  Oak. 

Moaa  Youns,  Ohio 
Mviitdt 
Mvirray 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Beau 
Bennett 

Bible 


Bush 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd.W.  Va. 
Capehart 
Carlson 


Carroll 
Case.  N.J. 
Oaee,  8.  Dak. 
Church 
Clark 


Cotton 

curtu 

Dlrkeen 

Dodd 

Douslai 

iMtUnd 

BUandar 

■ngle 

■rttn 

Freer 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Core 

Oreen 

Qruenlng 

Hart 

Kartke 

Ksyden 

Henulnga 

HtU 

NolUna 

Mruska 

Hvimphrey 

Mr.  MANSFXRLD.  I  gnnoimdf  thgt 
the  (Nnator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cahhoiji. 
iho  ••nator  fi-om  New  Menioo  Mi, 
CHAViDi.  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
JuMNgoNl,  the  Senalor  from  Wyoming 
(Mr,  McOiil.  thg  Stngtoi' fJ-om  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoMgomv  I .  th*  m^v  f  i>om 
Mlaaourt  IMr.  ■vmitOTOHl.  Uit  Senator 
fwrn  Ntw  Jersey  IMr.  WiluamsI  ai-e 
gbaenlonofnelalbuainesi. 

X  further  announce  that  tnt  SBn»lt»r 
from  Alaska  I  Mr,  ttAaTLBtT  1  li  abeenl  be- 
oause  of  lllneas.      _  ..    .  .w. 

Mr.  KUCKEL,  X  announot  Uiat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  )  and 
the  Senator  from  Xdaho  IMr.  DwoaaiiAKl 
are  absent  on  ofAclal  business. 

Tht  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Bot- 
iBRl.  tht  BBnator  fi'om  Xowb  IMr. 
KicKgNLOoPBa  1 .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScMOgergil.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiigvl  art  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ntw  Hampshire 
IMr.  BridouI  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  CoopbrI  ai't  detained  on 
ofBclal  buslntsa.  ^_^     ^ 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  pitttnt. 

Tht  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmenU  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  I>ouolai1,  for  hlmgtlf 
and  other  Senators,  striking  out  cerUin 
provisions  of  the  bUl  (putUng  the  ques- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  Prttidtnt,  I  ask 
for  a  divUion. 
On  a  diviilon,  tht  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Prosldent.  I  move  . 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which   the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill, 
but  before  speaking  on  the  motion  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  recommit  the  blU 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  I  supported  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon;  however,  the 
adoption  of  their  amendment  does  not 
clear  up  the  basic  opposition  to  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
under  the  bill  we  are  proposing  to  spend 
$290  million  to  bring  into  production  new 
acreage  on  which  to  grow  agricultural 
crops  which  are  already  in  surplus  and 
agricultural  crops  of  which  we  have  an 
overabundance. 

This  bill  proposes  at  a  cost  of  $290 
million  to  the  American  taxpayers  to 
furnish  water  to  a  total  of  440.000  acres 
of  agricultural  land. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  submitted  by 
the  various  departments  the  indicated 
Federal  and  non-Federal  Investment 
costs  for  irrigating  this  land  would  be 
about  $1,576  per  acre. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  for  one 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  spend 
$290  million  to  bring  300,000  acres  of  land 
into  production  while  at  the  same  time 
we  have  another  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  farmers  for  taking  land  out  of 
production. 

This  project,  if  approved,  is  estimated 
to  increase  cotton  acreage  from  49.200  to 
132.000  acres,  increase  truck  crops  and 
alfalfa  from  none  to  88.000  acres,  in- 
crease irrigated  pasture  from  none  to 
44.000  acres,  increase  tree  and  vine  crops 
from  none  to  22,000  acres,  and  increase 
other  field  crops  from  none  to  66,000 
acres,  although  there  would  be  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  hay  and  grain  crops 
acreage. 

In  defense  of  this  project  the  propo- 
nents claim  that  criticism  of  the  project's 
bringing  in  new  acreage,  thereby  adding 
to  our  present  agriculture  surpluses,  has 
been  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  the 
so-called  Russell  amendment. 

The  Russell  amendment  which  was 
adopted  last  Thursday  provides  that 
none  of  the  waters  provided  under  this 
Irrigation  project  can  be  used  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  new  land  upon  which  any 
basic  crops  will  be  produced.  This 
amendment  specifies  new  land  and  will 
have  little  effect  upon  the  proposed  proj- 
ect by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  project 
deals  with  the  irrigation  of  approximate- 
ly 300.000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  has 
an  historical  record  of  being  irrigated 
in  that  they  have  been  irrigated  by  deep 
wells. 

To  confirm  this  point,  I  talked  with 
Mr.  John  P.  Cook,  program  specialist. 
Cotton  Stabilization  Service,  who  after 
examining  the  language  of  the  Russell 
amendment  stated  that  in  the  opinion 
of  his  department  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  acreage  involved  under  S.  44  would 
be  affected  by  the  Russell  amendment. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  the 
original  justification  of  this  whole  proj- 
ect by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  132,000 
acres  of  the  San  Luis  project  will  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and 
in  estimating  the  projected  income  pos- 
sibilities of  the  farm  land  in  this  new 
project  on  page  99  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  report  the  estimated  in- 


come from  these  132,000  acres  of  cotton 
is  listed  at  $15,818,000  annually. 

The  total  estimated  production  of  the 
440.000  acres  is  only  $35,216,000. 

Furthermore,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Senators  from  Illinois  and  Oregon, 
the  major  benefits  under  the  $290  million 
program  would  not,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, go  to  many  small  farmers. 

Even  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  en- 
tirely remedy  this  situation.  I  say  that 
as  one  who  supported  their  amendment. 
It  would  be  a  simple  procedure  to  break 
the  acreage  of  land  down  into  small 
blocks,  to  form  separate  corporate  en- 
titles, or  to  transfer  ownership  to  in- 
dividual members  of  the  family. 

In  any  event  once  the  water  is  made 
available  in  the  area  the  land  will  be 
used  for  the  production  of  crops. 
Whether  these  crops  are  produced  on 
large  or  small  farm.s  mrkes  no  difference 
as  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 

They  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
extra  costs  of  storing  these  additional 
crops. 

Now.  who  benefits  under  this  bill? 

The  Department  of  Interior  report  on 
page  89  states  that  of  the -440.000  acres 
in  the  San  Luis  area.  4  landowners  own 
143,700  acres:  10  own  68,500  acres;  52 
own  111.200  acres:  and  64  own  39.700 
acres.  This  me::ns  that  130  landowners 
in  the  area  own  a  total  of  363,100  acres. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  based  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  report  this 
project  is  estimated  to  increase  cotton 
acreage  by  82,000  acres. 

The  junior  Senator  from  California 
claimed  the  other  day  that  the  type  of 
cotton  produced  in  California  is  a  differ- 
ent type  from  that  produced  In  the  South 
and  would  not  be  in  competition  with 
Southern  cotton.  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  comment  upon 
that  question,  and  I  was  advised  that 
the  cotton  produced  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  in  direct  competition  with  the 
Southern  cotton:  that  it  is  all  classified 
as  being  upland  cotton:  and  that  all  the 
cotton  being  produced  in  California  is 
presently  being  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  California 
produces  the  same  type  of  cotton  as  the 
South,  and  it  is  the  same  type  of  cotton 
of  which  there  is  such  a  surplus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
year  1958  California  produced  1.6  bales 
of  upland  or  long  staple  cotton.  Loans 
were  made  on  835,000  bales,  and  the 
Government  still  holds  from  the  1958 
crop  752.000  bales  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  State  of  California. 

In  1957  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  soil  bank  program  paid 
$2,741,143.72  to  105  farmers  in  California 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  with- 
draw 28,724  acres  from  the  production 
of  cotton. 

The  bill  proposes  to  bring  into  pro- 
duction 80,000  acres  of  cotton,  which 
is  nearly  three  times  as  much  cotton  to 
be  brought  into  production  as  was  taken 
out  of  production  by  the  $2%  million 
payment  only  2  years  ago. 

Now.  under  S.  44  and  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $290  million  it  Is  proposed  that 
we  bring  into  production  300.000  acres 


of  new  croplands,  of  which  amount 
82.000  acres  will  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Other  crops  scheduled  to 
be  produced  are  also  in  oversupply. 

I  repeat,  based  upon  information  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Cook  of  the  Cotton  Stabili- 
zation Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Russell  amendment  will  not 
prohibit  the  production  of  cotton  lathis 
area,  as  was  intended.  i 

Our  Government  today  has  In  Excess 
of  $9  billion  invested  in  surplus  agricul- 
tural products.  Storape  co.sts  alone  on 
these  surplus  commodities  thla  year  will 
exceed  $600  million. 

In  one  year  alone,  our  Oovernment 
paid  more  than  $600  million  to  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to 
let  their  land  lie  idle. 

Today  it  is  proposed  to  spend  another 
$290  million  to  bring  into  production 
440,000  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand,  from  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  that  the  land  could  be  applied  to 
basic  crops,  including  cotton,  so  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New  Eng- 
land textile  plants,  which  are  struggling 
with  a  cotton  .surplus  problem,  passage 
of  the  bill  would  increase  the  cotton  sur- 
plus? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
cotton  surplus.  The  Russell  amendment. 
I  was  advised  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, would  apply  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  any  of 
the  basic  crops  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  land  in  this  area  has  a  hi.Ntorical 
record  of  having  been  irrigated  by  wells 
and  thereby  would  not  come  under  the 
Russell  amendment  definition  as  to  new 
lands. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  commenting  upon  the  bill. 
I  read  again  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

The  project  is  estimated  to  Increase  cot- 
ton acreage  from  49.200  to  132.000  acre«.  In- 
crease truck  crops  and  alfalfa  from  0  to 
88,000  acres.  Increase  Irrigated  pasture  from 
0  to  44.000  acres,  Increase  tree  and  vine  crops 
from  0  to  22.000  acres.  Increase  other  field 
crops  from  0  to  66,000  acres  and  to  decrease 
hay  and  grain  crops  from  98.700  to  44.000 
acres. 

I  made  the  statement  the  other  day 
that  while  it  is  recognized  and  admitted 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  did 
recommend  this  project,  and  perhaps 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  the 
project.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
evidence — and  no  one  else  has  come  for- 
ward with  any  such  evidence — to  show 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  De- 
partment which  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  to  take  this  land  out  of  production 
or  to  support  the  crops  produced.  I 
have  talked  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they 
have  said  they  were  not  asked  for  an 
opinion.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture did  write  the  Department  of  the  In- 
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terlor  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  adopUon  of  the  project  would  bring 
into  production  several  thouaand  acres 
of  new  cropland  and  that  theae  acres 
would  produce  crops  already  in  oversup- 
ply 

They  also  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
Russell  amendment,  even  though  of- 
fered with  good  intentions,  would  not 
be  appUcable  in  this  parUcular  case 
because  three-fourths  of  these  lands 
would  not  fall  under  the  definition  of 
"newly  Irrigated." 

At  some  future  date  when  we  need 
Increased  agricultural  production  to 
feed  an  expanded  population  this  proj- 
ect may  well  be  justified,  but  It  cannot 
be  Justified  today  In  the  face  of  our 
huge  inventories  of  surplus  products. 
CerUlnly  It  cannot  be  Justified  in  the 
face  of  a  $10  billion  deficit. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  a  spe- 
cial type  of  cotton,  called  extra  long 
sUple  cotton,  can  be  raised  on  the  pro- 
posed project.  However.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  even  if  this  acreage 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  extra 
long  sUple  cotton  we  already  have  a 
surplus  of  that  type  of  cotton. 

We  are  now  having  to  support  the  price 
of  extra  long  sUple  cotton.  The  stock- 
piling agency  has  220.000  bales  of  it  on 
hand  which  it  desires  to  get  rid  of.  That 
cotton  would  be  placed  back  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

All  of  these  crops  are  in  oversupply. 
No  one  will  deny  that  fact. 

On  April  28.  1959.  represenUtives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tes- 
tified before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
asking  for  an  increase  In  tariff  or  for 
quotas  on  extra  long  staple  cotton  on  the 
basis  that  we  now  have  an  oversupply 
of  that  particular  kind  of  cotton.  In 
their  testimony  they  said  that  we  had  a 
supply  large  enough  to  last  more  than 
3  years  without  any  production  whatso- 
ever of  that  particular  commodity.  As 
to  the  other  types  of  cotton,  we  know 
that  we  have  millions  of  bales  stored  in 
warehouses,  and  we  are  paying  millions 
to  get  acreage  out  of  production. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
at  this  time,  bringing  Into  production 
this  new  land,  even  though  it  may  at 
some  future  date  be  practicable. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
enthusiastically  to  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  about  as  clear-cut  an 
economy  vote  as  Senators  will  have  an 
opportimlty  to  cast  in  this  session. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
pointed  out,  the  bill  authorizes  $290  mil- 
lion. That  is  substantially  more  than  is 
involved  In  the  present  version  of  the 
depressed  areas  bill,  which  is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which  has 
been  denounced  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  as  extravagant 
spending. 

This  bill  would  greatly  Increase  the 
production  of  farm  products,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
pointed  out,  are  now  in  surplus. 

I  should  like  to  reaffirm  something  I 
said  the  other  day.  While  many  of  the 
crops  proposed  to  be  produced,  such  as 
alfalfa,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  so  forth. 


are  not  now  In  surplus,  it  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  who  has  studied  the  farm 
problem  over  the  past  years  must  recog- 
nize that  those  commodities  might  very 
well  be  in  surplus  in  the  near  future. 

If  there  is  one  truism  In  agricultural 
economics,  it  is  that  we  are  now  having 
a  technological  explosion  in  farm  pro- 
duction. 

Another  truism  is  that  the  demand  for 
food  is  fairly  InelasUc.  If  we  Increase 
the  production  of  food  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  drops  catastrophlcally. 
The  bill  would  do  one  of  two  things — 
or  perhaps  both.  Either  it  would  de- 
press farm  Income,  or  It  would  result  In 
a  great  Increase  in  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  taxpayer,  who  would  have  to 
take  the  surpluses  off  the  market  If  we 
support  farm  income. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Issue  Is  very 
clear-cut.  Senators  who  believe  in  safe- 
guarding farm  Income,  and  those  who 
believe  In  economy  in  government,  will 
vote  In  favor  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  rROXMiRE]  In  complimenting  the 
Senator  frwn  Delaware  IMr.  WouamsI 
on  his  analysis  of  the  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  his  clear  presentation  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  bill.  It  seems  impossible  that 
we  are  about  to  vote  to  bring  a  vast 
amount  of  new  land  under  irrigation,  so 
that  it  can  be  put  into  production,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  induce  farmers  to  take 
land  out  of  production. 

I  concur  in  the  thought  that  Senators 
who  favor  economy — or  even  common- 
sense — in  Government  should  support 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  recommit  the  bilL  I 
earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  so  vote. 

Mr      DIRKSEN.      Mr.     President,     I 
should    like   to    ask    the    distinguished 
senior   Senator   from   California    IMr. 
KncHELl  a  few  questions  about  the  bill. 
The  first  question  is  this:  Did  the  bill 
receive  Senate  approval  last  year? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    It  did. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Were  there  any  dis- 
senting votes  last  year? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    There  were  two. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.    I   ask    the   Senator 
whether  the  bill  has  the  support  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Indeed,  it  has. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Does  it  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     It  has. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Does  It  have  the  sup- 
IX)rt  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     It  has. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Is  It  In  line  with  the 
administration  program? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Were  all  the  factors 
which  have  been  discussed  taken  into 
account  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  the  bill  became  a  part  of  the 
administration  program? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  IMr.  PaoxMiai]  that  the  bfll 
was  approved  last  year.  It  Is  wiUun 
the  confines  of  the  President's  budget. 
and  it  has  been  carefully  thought  out 
over  a  period  of  time.  So  some  of  the 
comparisons  which  are  made  seem  to 
fall  of  their  own  weight.  In  my  Judg- 
ment they  have  no  substance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  enumerated  a 
number  of  agencies.  WUl  he  also  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  if  he  can 
produce  any  letter  or  statement  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect 
that  It  approves  the  bUl?  Certainly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  agency 
which  would  be  vitally  Interested  in  the 
proposal  to  bring  under  cultivation  440,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  answer  to  that 
questlcm  Is,  of  course 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    "No." 


Mr!  DIRKSEN.  The  answer  is  simply 
this:  This  subject  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  Is  the  function  of 
the  committee  to  sisk  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture whether  this  kind  of  measure 
should  be  approved.  If  it  is  a  m^stire 
involving  subjects  under  the  jtirisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that 
is  the  place  to  go  to  obtain  approval  of 
it.  because  that  agency  his  jurisdicUon 
of  the  subject  matter.  That  agency 
includes  the  component  agency,  namely, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  ScnatOT  ftirther  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  this 
proposal  does  not  faU  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  ask  the  Senator  why  the  Departmait 
of  the  Interior  should  request  the  com- 
ments <rf  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  why,  after  receiving  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  did  not  send  it 
to  the  Congress. 

I  repeat  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  not  endorse  this  bllL  They  are  rust 
on  record  as  favoring  bringing  into 
production  new  croplands  when  we  al- 
ready have  our  warehouses  full  of  surplus 
crops. 

Mr.  DIPKSEN.  That  is  a  matter  of 
interdepartmental  character,  and  is  not 
a  responsibility  of  ours.  I  am  pointing 
out  the  essential  fact  that  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  this  bill  was  a 
part  of  the  administration's  program.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of- 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. It  has  been  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Certainly  it  is  with- 
in the  context  of  the  administration's 
program. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  In  addition  to  its 
being  a  part  of  the  admdnistration's  pro- 
gram. I  suggest,  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  this  is  a  project  which  I  have 
gone  over  with  extreme  care.  I  have 
been  over  every  part  of  it.   I  have  studied 
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It  twice  in  anticipation  of  action  by  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  it  also  has  the  approval 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  fine,  worthwhile  project  and  is  one 
which  could  be  adopted  without  danger 
to  the  agricultural  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  either  by  silence  or  otherwise 
I  approved  this  program  last  year  in  the 
Senate.  Obviously  in  the  absence  of  any 
argument  or  contention  which  would 
persuade  me  to  vote  otherwise,  I  believe 
that  in  the  interest  of  consistency  I  ought 
to  support  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not begin  to  thank  the  minority  leader 
for  the  comments  he  has  just  made.  I 
am  rather  surprised  at  the  opposition 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  My  friends  from 
Wisconsin  comes  from  a  State  which  has 
received  munificent  treatment  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  In  price  supports 
throughout  the  years.  How  much  of 
that  has  come  back  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States?    Not  a  penny. 

But  here  today  we  have  a  project 
which  is  a  reimbursable  project,  the 
moneys  derived  from  which  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 
water  users  and  by  the  power  use^s  in 
the  State  of  California.  This  is  no  lar- 
gess. This  is  something  which  has  the 
approval  of  every  affected  agency.  I  am 
greatly  distressed  by  my  friend  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!  .  Is  it  not  fair 
to  say  that  the  approval  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  constitutes  the  approval  by 
the  administration?    I  think  so. 

It  is  also  fair  to  point  out — and  with 
this  I  conclude  my  statement — that  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  offered  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
basic  crops.  That  is  exactly  in  line  with 
what  the  Senate  did  2  years  ago  In  the 
upper  Colorado  River  legislation,  which 
was  also  recommended  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

There  is  nothing  new  and  novel  In  the 
proposed  legislation  we  have  before  us. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Washington  came  to 
the  Senate  with  a  project,  likewise  rec- 
ommended. It  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Why  should  this  proposed  project 
be  chosen  for  opposition? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  California  I  might  say 
that  when  I  opened  my  remarks  I  con- 
ceded that  the  project  had  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  administration  is  in  favor 
of  it.  That,  however,  does  not  make  it 
sacred.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  the 
statement,  if  anyone  can  show  me  where 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
dicated in  any  way  that  it  is  in  favor  of 
this  project,  I  should  like  to  see  it.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  $600  million  annually  to  pay 
farmers  to  take  land  out  of  production. 


should  now  ask  that  $290  million  be 
spent  through  another  agency  to  bring 
land  back  into  production. 

I  did  not  support  the  measure  last 
year,  and  I  am  not  supporting  it  this 
year.  Whether  it  passes  or  not  this  year 
is  a  decision  for  the  Senate  to  make. 

I  repeat  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  by 
the  proponents  of  this  project,  no  one 
denies  the  fact  that  the  project  will  in- 
crease the  surplus  farm  commodities 
which  are  already  in  oversupply.  That 
statement  cannot  be  denied.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  project  will  increase 
the  production  of  cotton  and  all  the 
other  basic  crops,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  Russell  amendment,  be- 
cause the  Russell  amendment  spells  out 
newly  irrigated  land,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  said  that  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  project  will  fall 
into  the  category  of  newly  irrigated  land, 
and  that  all  the  rest  will  come  in  under 
old  basic  allotment. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  further 
increase,  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  multimillion  dollar  storage 
expense  of  these  products.  We  cannot 
escape  that  fact  in  any  manner,  shape, 
or  form.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
ponents will  even  attempt  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  it  stands,  and  against  the  motion 
to  recommit  it. 

I  am  very  much  distressed  that  Sena- 
toi-s  from  the  Middle  West,  particularly, 
should  raise  their  voices  against  the  bill. 
Because  of  a  geographic  phenomenon, 
most  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  is  arid.  That  whole  vast  section 
of  the  United  States  which  lies  between 
the  Great  Plains  and  the  Pacific  moun- 
tain barriers,  such  as  the  Sierras  and 
the  Cascades,  does  not  have  enough 
water  in  natural  precipitation.  There 
can  be  no  agriculture  in  vast  sections  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  and 
in  the  great  mountain  States  like  Ari- 
zona, Wyoming  and  Colorado  unless 
there  is  reclamation.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt recognized  that  fact,  when  this 
great  President  who  was  so  familiar 
with  the  West,  established  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

I  recently  saw  a  compilation  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  vast  sums  paid  in  Federal  price  sup- 
ports and  soil  bank  payments  since  those 
programs  were  instituted.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  two  of  the  three  crops  which 
have  received  the  largest  sums  in  price 
support  benefactions  and  soil  bank 
benefactions  are  mainly  grown  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  those  are  com  and 
wheat.  Price  supp>orts  do  not  return 
any  direct  financial  payment  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  be  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  My  State  receives 
to  some  limited  degree  wheat  price  sup- 
ports and  soil  bank  payments.  Not- 
withstanding that  fact,  in  1957  I  was  one 
of  only  seven  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  voted  to  do  away  with  the  acreage 
reserve  of  the  soil  bank,  because  in  my 


opinion  it  had  become  very  extravagant 
and  wasteful. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Goldwatep  ) , 
who  is  on  the  floor,  was  another  Sena- 
tor who  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  that 
proposal,  as  was  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Dela-:vare  (Mr.  Williams  1. 

I  do  not  see  how  Senatoi-s  from  the 
Middle  West  can  cay  that  a  reclamation 
project  in  one  of  the  States  of  the  Far 
West  is  a  wasteful  project,  when  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  revenues 
collected  for  the  water  and  power  pro- 
duced or  in  the  form  of  amortization  for 
the  development  of  land,  and  in  the  pay- 
ments for  pumping.  We  must  even  pay 
for  what  it  costs  to  pump  the  water,  in 
addition  to  the  water  rights.  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  friend,  the 
Senator  from  California  says  it  is  cor- 
rect, and  of  course  it  is. 

By  contrast,  the  vast  sums  spent  for 
farm  price  supports  and  soil  bank  pay- 
ments are  not  returned  to  the  Treasury 
at  all.  Therefore  I  do  not  understand 
how  Senators  from  the  lush  Middle  West 
can  take  the  position  that  the  costly 
price  support  payments  are  not  a  drain 
on  the  Treasury,  whereas  the  Federal 
reclamation  projects,  which  are  reim- 
bursable, do  constitute  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  fair  or  reasonable  contention. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  true  that  because  of  these  reclama- 
tion projects,  millions  of  Americans  have 
found  opportunity  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  we 
wait  for  such  time  as  when  there  will 
be  no  surpluses  of  cotton  or  wheat,  we 
will  wait  until  eternity,  except  if  we 
should  go  through  another  wartime 
period.  I  believe  if  we  will  examine 
the  record  we  will  find  that  we  have 
always  had  surpluses  of  cotton  and 
wheat  through  long  periods  of  time, 
except  during  wartime. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. He  is  a  man  of  consistent  posi- 
tion. He  has  supported  price  support 
payments,  which  are  important  to  his 
great  agricultural  State,  and  he  has  sup- 
ported, also,  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  which  operates  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  Dakotas  and  throughout  most  of 
the  American  West. 

I  think  it  is  a  historical  fact,  which 
we  must  recognize,  that  there  would 
be  virtually  no  agriculture  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Federal  reclamation  program.  When 
Senators  take  the  floor  to  urge  the  de- 
feat of  a  reclamation  project  such  sis 
this,  they  are,  in  effect,  saying  there 
should  be  no  expansion  of  agriculture 
in  most  of  the  American  West  from  the 
Continental  Divide  on  to  the  Cascades 
and  Sierras. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota  I  Mr.  Young  1    for   the  consistent 
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support  he  has  given  to  this  irrigation 

program. 

Mr    PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  favors  a 
program  should  in  no  way.  it  seems  to 
me    foreclose  the  right  of  Senators  to 
make  or  try  to  make,  economies  in  the 
program.    The   minority    leader    offers 
the  Senate  a  fantastic  argument  when 
he  says  that  this  is  a  program  which 
cannot  be  cut  simply  because  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  recommended  it. 
I  expect  to   offer  amendments   in   the 
coming  months  which  will  reduce  au- 
thorizations or  appropriations  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whenever 
I  find  there  is  fat— as  there  is  m  this 
case- -in  their  recommendations.    They 
have  and  will  yield  to  political  pressure 
to  advocate  unwarranted  spending. 

The  second  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  this  is  money  which 
will  be  returned,  and  is  not  simply  a  Rift, 
is  not  quite  accurate.  The  fact  is  that 
this  is  largely  interest-free  money,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  irrigation,  as  con- 
trasted with  bills  which  so  far  have  been 
under  fire  the  most  in  the  country, 
namely,  the  housing  bill  and  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  Those  arc  largely 
loan  programs,  which  make  available 
funds  which  will  be  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  without  the  loss  of  a 
nickel,  because  thoy  will  be  paid  back 
with  interest.  Interest  loss  on  this  bill 
may  in  the  judgment  of  some  competent 
students  of  the  legislation  equal  the 
total  authorization  in  the  bill;  and  of 
course  the  American  taxpayer  will  have 
to  make  up  the  full  interest  loss. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  makes  an 
excellent  point,  and  the  only  point.  I  be- 
lieve, raised  by  opponents  of  reclama- 
tion which  really  relates  to  the  heart  of 
the  argument  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.    He  points  out  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  irrigation  in  the  Far  West  if 
there  is  to  be  any  kind  of  agricultural 
program  at  all.    Of  course,  he  is  correct. 
I  think  the   Senate  and  the  House 
which   means  the   American   taxpayers 
have  been  enormously  generous  to  that 
part  of  our  country,  and  properly  so.    I 
think  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  there  be 
this  kind  of  program.    However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  timing.    At 
present,  I  think  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
•     understatement  to  say  there  is  no  need 
for  a  greater  production  of  food.    It  is 
true  that  some  agricultural  commodities 
are  not  In  surplus,  but  many  of  those  are 
likely   to  be   in  surplus   in   the  future. 
However,  for  the  next  5  or  10  years  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  vast  additional 
j         need    for    cotton,    alfalfa,    fruits,    and 
vegetables. 

It  Is  true  that  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Midwest,  has 
benefited  by  the  price  support  program. 
We  are  very  sorry  we  have  found 
these  programs  necessary.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  alike— farmers,  par- 
ticularly—regret very  much  the  necessity 
lor  the  price  support  program.  Above 
all,  we  want  to  see  programs  supported 
bv  Congress  which  will  eliminate  the 
necessity   for  price  support  programs. 


We  do  not  want  programs  which  will 
force  us  to  rely  on  price  supports  more 
in  the  future  tJian  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  proposes 
to  do.  The  bUl  will  greatly  increase  the 
production  of  food  products  which  are 
in  competition  with  similar  products 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  particularly  alfalfa. 
There  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the 
surplus  of  alfalfa  and  of  milk.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rely  even 
more  on  price  support  programs,  and  we 
do  not  like  them. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  regrets  the  necessary  to  have 
a  price  support  program.  I  may  say 
that  we  from  the  Far  West  regret  the 
necessity  to  irrigate  our  arid  uplands  in 
order  to  make  them  productive.  But 
Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom, 
did  not  cause  enough  precipitation  in 
the  foi-m  of  rain  or  snowfall  to  occur 
there  so  as  to  permit  agriculture  in  its 
natural  state  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  artificial  reclamation  in  the 
form  of  canals  and  storage  reservoirs. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if 
in  the  interest  of  economy  he  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
Federal  ftmds  for  price  supports  on  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  principal  farm  bill  last  year 
to  do  exactly  that.  I  think  it  would  have 
saved  the  Government  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  The  proposal  was 
suppoited  by  every  dairy-producing  or- 
ganization in  my  State.  This  was  a  self- 
help  bill  which  would  have  prevented 
dairy  surpluses  by  self-regulation  of 
production  with  adequate  penalties.  We 
favor  that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
favor  eliminating  price  supports  on  corn 
and  wheat?  .    . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  discussion  of  that  subject;  it 
is  an  entirely  different  one.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  faim  program  which 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  price 
supports  by  a  limitation  of  farm  pro- 
duction. But  that  is  entirely  aside  from 
the  point  at  issue. 

My  only  difference  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  one  of  timing.  I  agree, 
certainly,  that  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  reclamation  and  the  irri- 
gation of  land  in  the  Far  West.  I  simply 
say  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  do  a  great 

deal  more  of  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield.  ^  ^  ^^ 
Mr  ENGLE.  The  area  covered  by  the 
bill  is  already  in  agricultural  production. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  bringing  new 
land  into  production;  it  is  a  question  of 
changing  the  type  of  agriculture.  Al- 
most 200,000  acres  are  producing  wheat 
there  now.  because  it  is  necessary  for 
the  farmers  to  do  dry-land  farming,  in- 
asmuch as  their  wells  go  down  from  600 
to  2,000  feet.  It  is  my  assertion  that  by 
putting  water  on  the  land,  this  agricul- 
tural area  will  be  transformed  from  one 
which  produces  price-supported  wheat 


and  cotton  into  one  where  non-pnce- 
supported  products  will  be  substituted 
More  melons,  fruits,  and  vegetables  will 
be  grown  to  feed  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  coming  to  California.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  otherwise  grow  enough  of 
such  food  to  be  consumed  in  the  metro- 
politan centers. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
arguing  that  we  shall  be  bringing  new 
land  into  production,  I  should  say  that 
he  does  not^  understand  the  point.  We 
are  not  doing  that.  These  lands  are  at 
present  in  production.  We  are  trying 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  production, 
so  that  it  will  become  non-price-sup- 
pKjrted  production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  facts  were 
specified  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  WiLLi.\MS].  They  have  not  been 
challenged.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  cot- 
ton production  and  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  not  now 
supported,  but  it  is  directly  related  to 
the  production  of  livestock  and  milk 
products,  which  are  either  in  oversupply 
now  or  will  be  in  oversupply  in  the  near 
future. 

It  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world 
that  when  this  much  water  is  put  on  the 
land,  there  will  be  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  agricultural  income  in  this  partic- 
ular area,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
surplus  of  food  in  America.  Supply  will 
increase  further;  price  will  drop.  So  the 
effect  on  the  overall  farm  income  will  be 
harmful,  will  be  deleterious,  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  taxpayers  will  be  even 
more  so. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair ) .    The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware   (Mr.  Williams]   to  re- 
commit the  bill.    On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cawnon], 
the    Senator    from    New   Mexico    (Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Johnson],  the  Senators  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  O'MahoneyI,  the 
Senator    from    Oklahoma    I  Mr.    Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey    I  Mr.   Williams]    are   absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson]  ,  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams! would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
DwoRSHAKl  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 
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The  Sfiuitor  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Bvnim,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
KxoxiNiooram.  the  Senator  from  Xan- 
•aa  (Mr.  SohosvpilI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wlaeontln  I  Mr,  Wiliy  1  are  neoei- 
sarily  abeent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  BMBOMl  And  tl\«  Stnator  from 
Kentucky  t  Mr.  CoorcR  I  ai'e  detained  on 
offlolal  butineat. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampthlre  I  Mr.  BridomI  Ir  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  I . 
If  present  nnd  votlnR.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampehlre  would  vote  "yen"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  reault  waa  announced— yeas  34, 
nays  57,  ai  follows: 

YBA8— 84 

Aikcn 
BMUt 
lluah 
Byrd,  V». 
0«p«h«rt 
Cm*.  N.J. 
Clark 
Cotton 
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Brvln 

a.vUoiMUil 

Fr»»r 

Scott 

Kentlns 

•mlth 

Lauarh* 

BtvnitU 

Provity 

TMlmtKiu* 

ProxmJr* 

Tluirmond 

RotMruon 

WUUnmi,  D«l. 

NAYtt-AT 

Hnrt 

Mcrifllrtn 

KMTtkt 

MoNnmRrA 

lUydvn 

MitHiaUOK 

Hviu\li\u« 

Muu«nom 

NUl 

Mnrttn 

KollKncI 

Mort* 

HruKkA 

Morinn 

Kumphrvy 

Mom 

ilMCkaon 

Mvinrtt 

JRVIU 

Mxirrny 

Audtinon 
■•nnttt 
BtMf 

llyrti,  W.  V». 
0«rlaon 

CMTOil 

OaM,  •  Dtvk. 

Cvtnu 

D«rkit«n  . 

Do(i<(  Juhiuion,  I.e.   Mvkhki» 

DnviMli\«  Jurttnit  Ntub«>rit»r 

in»i\d»r  K»rAviv*r  pA«ion> 

InNi*  K»nn*<(y  li«i\tft>inh 

rxUbriHht  K»rr  «mtU»\t»M 

OoldWAtM  Kviohvt  a|ttkrkmt«i\ 

Oor*  tMUknT  Yi«ib<vrov)tih 

firwn  l<oi\ii  Y««unu  N  nnk. 

Orvtviuuf  Mi'CMrthy         Yuvtuu.  Oltiu 

NOT  VOTING -IT 

AUot»  Cooptr  OMt*iM»\»y 

llArilttI  Dw«M<«0\Ak  avh<H>|\|t«i 

•h<iitM  HuK(>i\io«u»r  •.vmii\uiun 

Bvul«Nr  J«>lu\aoit,  T«N,  WU*y 

ri«nnon  MvO»*  WlUl»m«,  N  J. 

VUrvm  Moikntury 

1  8o  the  motion  or  Miv  Wiluaim  of 
Delawart  to  recommit  the  blU  waa 
4:cjecled. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
i'ejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ENOLK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tnble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ennrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
thli'd  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
queatlon  now  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  44)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
w«i  passed. 

Mr.  ENOLiE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RESERVES  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED BY  MEMBER  BANKS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  X 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  185,  Sen- 
ate bill  1120,  io  that  it  may  be  made  the 
unnnlihed  builnrM, 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICRH  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title,  fur  the  uUormation 
of  the  Senate. 

Thel.roisLATiviiCLitnK  A  bill  (8, 1130^ 
to  amrnd  section  IB  of  tlic  Kvdorai  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  ihv  rrscrvcs 
required  to  be  maintained  by  member 
bnnlts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
auainst  deposits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  BBreeinK  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  aurccd  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bunlclng  and  Currency  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  Senators,  let  me  say 
that  while  tiUs  bill  has  been  made  tl^e 
unflnUhtHl  bu.Hiness.  it  will  not  be  acted 
upon  until  tomorrow.  It  is  my  under- 
standinv  that  U\t  intitxiuctory  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  bill  will  be  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Jtinlor  Senator  fium  Viruntia  I  Mr. 
UonKKTsoNl,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morninu  hour  tomorrow. 

Tlte  remainder  of  the  session  today  will 
be  for  the  puriKMC  of  speeches,  ii\srrtlui\s 
In  the  Rirono,  and  thinus  of  that  sort. 
There  will  be  no  more  votes. 


SAN  LUIS  UNIT.  CKNIRAL  VAlLtY 
PROJECT.  CALIIOUNIA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  rrcMdent,  the 
people  of  the  ooutUry  won  a  glt^^t  victory 
\h\n  afternoon  when  section  6ia>  Of  the 
San  Luis  bill  was  rlnnlnated. 

If  this  pravlslon  is  not  ii>storcd  In  the 
House  of  Reprwrntativcs.  it  will  mean 
that  the  biH  estates  of  CoUfornla  in  the 
Central  Valley,  if  they  wish  to  secure 
the  surface  irrlRotion  water,  can  be  com- 
pelled to  dissolve  into  smaller  farms,  and 
there  will  be  a  better  basis  of  land  owncr- 
^hlp  and  cultivation  in  this  urcat  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  result  of  this 
vote  Indicates  the  importance  of  discus- 
sion and  debate,  because  when  the  bill 
was  brouRlit  to  the  floor  on  last  Tuesday 
everything  was  apparently  primed  for  its 
speedy  passace.  The  committee,  with 
one  possible  exception,  had  brought  in  a 
report  advocating  the  bill  with  the  in- 
clusion of  section  6(a>.  This  provision 
was  .supported  by  the  two  very  amiable, 
popular,  and  able  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership did  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  bill,  and  therefore  was  ready  to  ap- 
prove It. 

I  must  also  admit  that  the  two  Sena- 
tors who  primarily  took  the  floor  to  op- 
pose the  measure,  the  senior  Senator 
fi*om  Oregon  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  would  probably  never  win 
any  popularity  contest  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 


We  had  befoi-e  ua  for  consideration, 
therefore,  a  measure  with  everything  In 
Its  favor. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  debates  of 
last  week  and  yesterday  tried  to  de- 
velop the  facu  in  this  case,  and  I  think 
we  riomonst rated  to  the  sntlsfnrtton  of 
those  who  llHlenrd  and  rend  Iho  HkcoitD 
that,  with  section  e(a>  In  it.  it  was  a  bad 
bill. 

There  were  only  n  few  people  who  lis- 
tened to  the  debates,  At  limes  it  seemed 
to  be  a  futile  exercise.  There  weir  only 
a  few  people  on  the  floor  as  we  talked 
av'rtinst  what  seemed  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing o<lds. 

Yet  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  as 
the  facts  were  developed  one  could  see  the 
opinion  of  the  Senote  change.  Senator 
after  Senator  took  the  floor  to  say  he  be-  , 
UevcU  section  6*a  >  was  a  bad  section  and 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  analysis  of  the  bill  .spread  by  a 
proce.ss  of  osmosis  througii  tiic  Senate 
as  a  whole,  .so  that  those  who  did  not 
hear  the  debates  nevertheless  read  the 
Rsrosn.  or  colleagues  upon  whom  they 
relied  relayed  information  to  them. 
I'his  afternoon  it  became  pretty  clear 
from  the  voice  vote,  and  was  made 
ab\n\dantly  clear  on  the  divt.<iion  vote 
which  was  taken,  that  it  was  the  over- 
Whelming  opinlutt  of  the  Senate  that 
section  8<ai  should  be  oliminatvd  from 
the  bill. 

ThLs  was  both  a  ureal  virtury  fur  the 
people  and  also  a  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  discussion  and  debate,  There 
ha.s  been  too  mvich  of  an  idea.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  important  public  matierfi 
^hould  Ik<  settled  off  the  floor,  .shovtld  be 
settled  by  secret  arrangements,  and  that 
debate  Itself  should  be  mlnintl«ed  and 
evntalled.  belt\g  at  best  useUiis  and  at 
worst  artuttlU'  harmful, 

X  \\o\w  our  experience  In  thli  debate 
will  encourage  other  Senators  from  time 
to  time,  when  they  feel  strunuly  about  u 
measure  and  feel  Informed  about  that 
measure,  to  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  exptT.ss  their  convictions  honestly 
and  aeciutttely.  I  hot>e.  theivfoiT,  U\at 
thl.i  discussion  may  pave  the  way  fur 
something  of  a  change  in  Senate  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter. 

I  also  wi&h  to  pay  tribute  to  Uie  many 
people  in  California  who,  amidst  dis- 
couragements and  great  pressures,  have 
remnlned  faithful  to  Uie  ideal  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  ownership  of  land- 
humble  men  and  women,  farmers,  la- 
borers, scholars,  and  editors  of  small 
papers  who  have  made  great  Mcriflces. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  In  the  past  have  held  up  the  Ideal 
of  the  160-acre  limitation  and  the  broad 
ownership  of  land,  and  who  were 
punished  for  their  convictions.  These 
are  people  who  have  been  boycotted  and 
blackiiiited  In  the  valley  and  through- 
out California  because  of  opinions  which 
they  have  held.  There  ai-e  hcioic  public 
figures  such  as  Helen  Gahag^n  Douglas, 
who  went  down  to  political  defeat  In 
1950  in  part  because  she  stood  foi'  this 
principle.  These  people  perislied  along 
the  wayside — In  son^e  cases  physically 
and  In  other  cases  pohtlcally— but  they 
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kept  the  spark  of  revolt  against  land 
monopoly  alive.  Without  them  the  vic- 
tory which  was  won  ihU  afternoon  would 
not  have  been  possible.  X  salute  these 
men  and  these  women.  X  thank  them  for 
fill  iljey  have  done.    X  pay  tribute  to 

*'l  also  wish  to  thank  the  two  Senatort 
fiom  Omon.  both  the  senior  Senator 
nt^d  the  Junior  Senator,  for  the  magnif- 
icent help,  wsslsunce,  and  leadership 
they  gave  In  this  debate,  which  are  really 
beyond  praise. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute.  If  I  may.  to 
the  two  ttrnalors  from  California,  the 
senior  Senator  and  the  Junior  Senator. 
We  had  a  hard  struggle.  It  was  a  vigor- 
ous fight,  but  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia fought  fair  and  preserved 
throughout  the  personal  friendliness 
and  amiability  we  should  all  have  in  our 
relationship  with  those  with  whom  we 
may  disagree.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  my 
part  I  have  only  the  kindliest,  \*arinest. 
and  friendliest  of  feelings  for  both  these 
fine  Senators.  ...         .».^ 

X  believe  that  In  iU  l\nal  form  the 
measure,  while  it  Is  costly,  will  probably 
in  the  long  years  ahead  pay  out.  because 
the  land  is  extremely  fertile.  I  can  oiuy 
hope  that  the  retention  of  the  leO-acre 
limitation  will  pjTvail  in  the  House  and 
will  be  pi*«sent  in  the  final  bill. 

I  wisl^  to  say  to  my  good  friends  from 
California  U^at  If  by  any  chance  sec- 
tion e»a»  should  reappear  hi  the  bill  in 
any  form  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
fight  tlie  proposed  bill,  as  he  Ivas  stated, 
on  the  beaches,  in  the  fields,  and  on  Uw 
sti-eeUtotheveryend, 

X  voted  for  the  bill  once  seetion  e«ai 
had  been  eliminated.  But  if  section  «« a > 
cornea  back  into  the  bill.  X  believe  It  wlU 
be  found  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
ihe  Senatom  tmm  Oregon,  and  oU\rr 
•enators  will  be  quiu  vigorous  in  their 
opposition.    
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  SCHOEP- 

PKL  ON  NOMXNATXON  OF  LEWIS  L. 

STRAUSS  TO  BK  81CRKTARY  OP 

COMMERCE 

Mr.  DXRK8EN.  Mr.  Pt^twident.  the 
dlsUngulshed  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
ScNotmil  yesterday  made  a  robust 
sUtement  befoi^e  tiw  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commeroe  on  the 
nomination  of  LewU  L.  Strauss  to  be 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  X  believe  the 
SUtement  is  enlightening,  and  U  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Rtcoso.  X  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd  at  UUs  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

STATIMSKT   or    8KNATOS   AWBStW   P.   SCHOSr- 
PEL   AT   HSARINO  Of  SSNATS   COMMITTU   OH 

XNT«a«TATt  AHO  FoasioN  COMMnCI  DW«- 

iNO  Hbasino  on  Nomination  or  Lsww  L. 

SrmAUM  To  Bk  BscRSTAaT  or  CoMMacs. 

Mat  11.  1060 

Now  that  wt  art  entering  what  X  hope 
will  b«  th«  nn»l  wtek  of  our  htarlnft  on  the 
nomlnsuon  ot  Lswla  L,  BtrauM  to  U  B^er^ 
t*ry  of  Oommsroe,  I  want  to  mskt  a  brief 
•ut»mt»u  M  ranking  minority  m#mb*r  on 
the  wsy  the  committee  has  hsndltd  this 


nomlnstion,    ThoM  of  the  minority  with 

whom  I  have  tslksd  do  not  want  our  sllunct 

thus  fw  to  bt  taktn  as  spprovsJ  of  or  »o- 

quletcf  net  Hi  the  extraordinarily  hosUlt  ap. 

proach   that  has  been  taken  toward  the 

nominw   in   iht  name  of  our  oommmte. 

Ovht-rs  mny  wish  to  mske  their  own  or  sup- 

pl»n>riiury  roamrks.  .  .  ^     . 

Wk  MPjivibiicuas  wrt  a  mliwrUy  ot  •  on  a 

cummmw  Imving  17  m*mbers,    Wt  cannot 

ooiithil  wh«i  U  dtmt  lu  lh»  nsme  of  our 

rummuif*.  bvu  wp  esn  prtilwv,  snd  thu  I 

nm   now   doing,     In   so  doing,   I   r#counlst 

that  thtr»  msy  b»  snd  liS»ly  srr  n>pnib»rii 

of  tht  msjuilty  who  hnvt  nmhtr  nvnlnjriwd 

nor  spprovwi  tht  conduct  1  condtmn,   Thtir 

mnvitnot    Bhuuld    bt    htlplul    in    bringing 

i\»x)vn.  mvich  nttdtd  corr»cU«n, 

It  w«s  snllcipsttd,  of  courtt,  thst  tht 
nnmmstion  of  Uwis  L.  Btrsuts  would  not 
mrci  with  nnlversjU  scclslm.  Mt  it  a 
utrong-mindKl  nmn  who  hss  for  ytsrs  car* 
ritKl  iht  re«ponilblllty  Uv  decision  in  srtss 
rosmtd  by  tither  ■irt»ng-mliid««d  mtn.  In 
piu-iiculsr.  w*  wtrt  swsrt  of  hln  opponents 
smong  prt>ponents  of  public  powtr  snjl  tht 
iong-siRnding  strits  of  disagretmtnu  bt- 
twttn  tht  nomintt  snd  tht  prtttnt  chsir- 
msn  of  Iht  Joint  Committtt  on  Atomic 
Entrgy,  Wt  thought  it  likely  thst  Stnstori 
scuvt  m  the  Dlsun.YsUs  Inqulrlts  •»  wtll 
AS  the  chuirnuui  of  tht  Ji>lnt  CummiVUt  on 
Atomic  tnrrgy  would  wsnt  to  oppot«  tht 
StrsttM  nomlni\Uon  vigi>rou»ly, 

U  di)e»  not  seem  ftpim>prlste  to  ui  thst  our 
ct>mmitvee  be  turned  into  s  prwctict  hsll  for 
tht  JSeo  senstorisl  csmpslgn  or  Into  an 
srens  for  the  settirmenl  of  old  grttdgtt. 
Thtrtfore.  in  bthslf  <»f  U>t  mini»rity,  1  tug- 
leated  u>  tmr  commit  tee  chsirmsu  thst  we 
"nviie  our  oenrttt  iH»lle»gutt.  if  inurtsted.  to 
uppesi  «s  wnnee«»«  befoft  uur  eommlttet  or 
to  suiimii  t^uentiont  thMUgh  tht  chsirmsn, 
but  ihst  wt  limn  qvie»U«»ning  of  witntuts  to 
mtmiM'rs  of  our  own  mmmnt^e  nnd  to  ]\t^\p* 
trlY  dtsiiinnted  members  of  the  mntinUtte 
staff,  Chsirmsn  Ma«hv»oh  sgreed  snd  an- 
nounced St  «n  esecutive  sei-slon  of  our  r»>m- 
mltvtt  thst.  Without  t»bjection,  such  s  tH.urtt 
^'QUld  be  lulluwed.  Thtieslter.  lttt*>rt  to 
thst  *npv\  went  to  all  Henstort. 

It  c«n<e  ««•  qvuvt  M  »urnrite  t«  the  minority 
when  s  Kenstor  «>ot  on  this  ^^^n>mnt♦t  began 
hu  t»Mimony  t>y  ssymg  thst  b»  h*?  ^o* 
availed  hiinselt  of  the  gtiteral  invitation 
ittued  by  »>ur  i^unmittee  but  had  rttpondtd 
to  s  sptclsl  tnviutlon  dsved  April  gg.  i»M. 
in  which  uur  chsirmsit  told  him; 

"I  fttl  wy  strot^gly  thst  It  ii  Important 
to  our  eon«iderst4on  of  thU  nominstlon  U\at 
yovi  spiwsr  snd  outline  Uvt  our  con^mitt^  the 
record  of  Mi  Strsust'  deslings  with  th»  Joint 
Omunittet  snd  lend  us  tht  beneftt  d  your 
opinions  with  regsrd  to  Ute  in\portsnt  qutt- 
lions     rslttd     in     cotmtcUon     with     this 

nominee"  ^     ^^..^ 

The  minority  members  were  not  ndvtotd 
thst  sny  such  letter  hsd  gont  out.  It  has 
had  Uteee  consequences  thst  could  hs\  e  l>een 
snUcipsttd  and  should  hsv*  been  svoided: 
A  Senstor  not  a  member  of  our  committet 
hss  dominsttd  our  public  htsrlngt.  B«t  with 
the  members  of  our  committee,  vicsriously 
crots-txsmlned  the  nominee,  snd.  behmd  tht 
•etntt.  hss  psrucipsted  in  plsnning  an  tx- 
nminslion  of  a  kind  wholly  inspproprlatt  to 
our  purixistt.  It  would  bt  spproprtsU  at  all 
only  if  Mr.  Strsuss  were  being  considertd  for 
snoUier  term  on  tht  Atomic  Bntrgy  Com- 
mission. Wt  dtplort  this  usurpstJon.  It 
should  hsYt  bttn  rtsittwl  by  tht  majority. 

Normally,  nomlnstlons  referred  to  our 
committee  art  handltd  with  tht  MsUtanet 
of  tht  rtgular  committet  ttalf.  Howtvtr, 
•fttr  sllghUy  tarlltr  oral  notice  to  mt,  tht 
other  minority  members  learntd  on  April  », 
throxigh  a  oommlttet  prtes  rtltast.  that  an 
attorney  had  been  hired  by  the  oommlttee 
M  tptolal  eouBstl  for  tht  Btrauss  hearings. 
Uttr.  an  assUUat  was  hlrtd  for  the  special 


oounstl,  but  no  press  rtltstt  was  Itsutd  and 
hU  prtstnct  on  tht  slsff  osmt  to  public 
knowltdgt  only  whtn  ht  w»s  mtntiontd  dtur- 
ing  tht  htarlngt  ss  having  custody  of  some 
Olvll  Aeroi^autics  Board  ftles  which  tht  nam- 
met  had  been  seeking  to  taaralnt  in  oroer 
to  prepare  rebuttal  tesUmony, 

The  chairman's  jwivstt  ofRot  adjoining 
tht  Oommtrce  0«»n>mlt tee's  quarter*  has 
bttn  turiitd  ov^r  to  Utt  special  counsel,  and 
there,  almost  half  a  city  block  away  from 
the  tiMm  which  tht  mln»»rlty  eltrH  snd  the 
mln«»ruy  t«o\in»el  share  with  other*  at  tht 
ooinmlivee  staJT,  people  oiMne  and  go  who  are 
^eslouk  to  blocK  the  connrmation  of  becrt- 
lary  Btrauss  Whilt  any  inUnt  to  act  in 
secret  is  now  denied,  tht  practical  reality 
is  that  tht  minority  memberi  of  this  com- 
mlttt  havt  been  kept  in  the  dark  and  tht 
ofMct  of  spteisl  eounetl.  undtr  some  uriiing 
unknown  to  us,  has  btcomt  tht  ofllct  ot 
specisl  prosecutor. 

We  of  the  minority  eonctdt  that  a  more 
tLn^ely  pioteat  on  our  part  could  havt  averted 
some  of  the  matttrt  of  which  wt  oomplain. 
We  explsin  our  tsrdlntet  on  three  ground! : 
Tht  natural  reluctance  ot  each  ot  us  to  plsce 
any  restriction  on  any  other  Senator,  our 
desire  to  avoid  emphasising  partUanshlp  in 
tht  considtration  ot  this  nomination,  and 
our  hopt  that  eorreoUon  would  oome  In  due 
courtt  from  tht  majority. 

Thtrt  art  sontt  signs  that  this  Is  now  be- 
ginning to  happtn.  Objection  has  bttn 
voloed  on  the  majority  side  to  tht  latitude 
allowtd  wltntstt*  in  ttatlng  undoeumtnt*d 
..pinions,  and  Just  last  Saturday,  special 
counsel  oltered  to  ope«  to  minority  inyto- 
tlon  such  tuttolieittd  eommvinleationt  from 
outside  the  ienate  as  have  been  sent  to  the 
oommlttee  or  Its  ehalrman  with  respeet  V» 
tht  pending  nomination, 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  get  this  matter 
firmly  back  ott  Wtt  track.  As  the  ''••J** 
aunda,  a  ttw  tvtnts  In  tht  long  pubUo  life 
of  «\t  itomintt  have  been  singled  out  tor 
an  mordinatt  amount  t»t  attention.  Thty 
art  all  past  hittory,  Mittorlans,  not  this 
contmittee,  will  have  to  dteldt  as  to  eaeh 


event  who  was  right  and  who  wroitf 
ur  whether  under  the  pressure  of  slront 
emottuiM  mountains  were  aaade  ot  asoie- 
hills,  ^        ,  ^. . 

In  our  view,  the  majority  members  of  this 
eommlttte  have  the  responsibility  t«  eor- 
recung  tht  dlstoruons  that  have  entered 
tht  record  ot  theet  hearlnge,  Thelra  Is  the 
respot^stblUty  so  to  conduct  the  hearings 
that  ekhumed  eontrovertlea  outside  this 
committee's  jurlsdleUon  will  net  becloud  or 
crowd  out  tesumony  relevant  to  the  nwn- 
tnttt  ntiitss  tor  tht  post  to  which  ht  has 
been  namtd.  It  is  tht  majority's  responsi- 
bility to  prottct  tht  nominee  against  de- 
mands that  ht  show  more  than  mortal  skill 
in  rtmtmberlng  and  describing  events  long 
past,  and  more  than  mortal  patltnet  whtn 
attacks  on  his  truthfulnttt  and  mtagrlty 
are  dlgnMtd  and  endlessly  repeated. 

It  Is  up  to  the  majority  to  conduct  these 
hearings  in  a  climate  in  which  It  btoomts 
tasy  to  recognlM  that  uuth  dots  not  spring 
automatically  from  tht  lip*  of  tht  accustr 
and  taltthood  automatically  from  tht  Up* 
ot  the  accused.  Most  Important  ot  all.  It 
I*  up  to  the  majority  to  reclaim  tittctlva 
control  of  thtte  procetding*,  to  rettort  dig- 
nity to  thtm,  and  to  ptish  them  to  an  early 
ooncltislon.     ^^^ 

UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
plemenUng  the  sUtement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
BoxooBsl  on  Monday  on  the  new  unem- 
ployment aUttaUoa  Just  released  by  the 
Labor  Depaitmtnt,  X  should  like  to  add 
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that  »n  employed  labor  force  of  65  mil- 
lion for  April  is  an  aU>time  high  for 
that  month.  The  Increase  In  employ* 
mcnt  by  1.2  million  in  April  as  com- 
pai-ed  with  March  is  very  impressive. 
With  it  unemployment  was  down  by 
735.000  last  month.  That  leaves  a  total 
unemployed  force  of  8.6  million,  or  5.3 
percent  of  the  employed  total. 

Both  the  drop  in  unemployment  and 
the  increase  in  employment  is  double  the 
seasonal  expectations.  These  figures 
should  inspire  confidence  in  the  vitality 
of  our  economy  and  also  in  the  national 
administration^ 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  with 
an  unemployed  force  of  3.600,000  we 
should  be  complacent  or  that  the  battle 
is  entirely  won.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration is  dedicated  to  a  strong  na- 
tional economy  founded  on  right  fKslicies 
and  this  program  will  continue. 

One  more  observation  is  in  order.  It 
Is  quite  clear  that  Secretary  Mitchell 
will  not  have  to  eat  his  hat.  At  the 
AFL-CIO  Jobless  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington in  April,  Secretary  Mitchell 
stated  his  conviction  that  unemploy- 
ment would  be  down  to  3  million  and 
employment  up  to  67  million  by  October. 
We  are  in  the  month  of  May  and  if 
nothing  more  than  normal  seasonal  in- 
creases occur  between  now  and  October, 
the  unemployed  will  drop  to  2.8  million 
and  the  employed  will  increase  to  a 
figure  of  67  million.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Secretary  Mitchell  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  eat  his  chapeau. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


1  have  known  Mr.  Tleken  for  25  years, 
and  when  I  submitted  his  name  I  was 
more  than  conAdent  that  he  would  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  satis- 
factory way  and  bring   to   the   people 


U.S.  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
statement  appeared  in  the  House  hear- 
ings on  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1960  which  re- 
lates to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  budget  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  based  on 
a  report  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
Robert  Tieken.  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois.  The  ques- 
tion related  to  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Attorney  General  with  reference  to 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
in  that  report,  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  provided  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

Mr.  CxLLER'a  letter  transmitting  the  report 
waa  received  In  the  Department  on  August 
27.  1958.  Careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  Its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Mr.  Tielcen's  term  expired  March  17. 
1958.  The  person  to  succeed  him  has  not 
yet  been  recommended  to  the  President, 
but  such  a  recommendation  for  another 
person  wUl  b«  made  In  the  very  near  future. 

I  have  been  queried  concerning  this 
statement  since  the  hearings  became 
public.  More  than  5  years  ago  I  sub- 
mitted Mr.  Tieken's  name  for  U.S.  at- 
torney, because  I  deemed  he  would  be 
competent,  courageous  and  vigorous  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  In  a  very  sensi- 
tive office. 


U.S.  JiirlMltcUon  to  S  sea  mllM  from  Mtch 
terminal— that  was  •noufh  In  1803  to  amut* 
access  to  the  open  smu. 

Rcpr(>sentaU\-«  Fu>oo  toM  the  Houa*  that 
this  la  only  ont  of  many  recent  moves  by 
Panamanian  nntlonnUsts  and  ixiUtlclans  to 


within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office  the     undermine   U  S.    control   of   the  canal.     He 
kmd  of  vigorous  law  enforcement  which 
they  expected  and  to  which  they  are  en- 
UUed. 

Nothing  has  arisen  in  all  the  inter- 
vening yeai-s  to  change  m>-  mind  regard- 
ing his  integrity  and  ability.  The  rec- 
ord achieved  by  him  and  his  associates 
in  that  office  is  unexcelled  in  any  area 
of  the  Nation.  I  have  submitted  no 
other  name  to  replace  him  nor  have  I 
asked  him  to  resign.  I  expect  him  to 
continue  in  that  office  and  to  conduct 
it  in  the  same  capable  fashion  which 
he  has  done  in  the  past. 


PANAMA  DANGER  ZONE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade  I  have  followed  in- 
teroceanic  canal   problems  closely  and 

made  many  statements  thereon  in  and    ment  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  over  is 
out  of   the  Congress,   particularly   with     sues  connected  with  the  Panama  Canal  are 


added.  'This  Is  a  matter  that  cannot  Mfely 
be  ignored. 

"We  must  not  permit  the  creation  of  an- 
other Berlin  at  UUs  artery  of  world  com- 
merce. ' 

However,  other  Members  of  Congress  did 
Ignore  his  warning.  Not  one  of  them  pub- 
licly commented  on  his  speech,  and  It  did 
not  get  a  single  line  In  Washington  and 
New  York  newspapers  which  specialize  In 
foreign  news.  But  on  the  same  day  that 
Congressman  Flood  addressed  the  House  for 
30  minutes,  the  State  Department  sent  a 
note  to  the  Government  of  Panama  pro- 
testing the  new  law  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Republic  would  "find  It  possible  to 
reconsider  its  action."  Four  days  later 
Pan.ima's  National  Assembly  unanimously  re- 
jected this  request  for  reconsideration, 
which  meant  that  the  matter  was  dead- 
locked unless  and  uutU  some  overt  act  oc- 
curred. 

Now.    minor   crises    between    our    Oovem- 


rcspect  to  the  question  of  canal  defense 
and  Isthmian  Canal  policy.  These  mat- 
ters are  now  being  studied  by  a  board  of 
consultants  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Thus,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  read 
in  the  May  9, 1959.  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  a  highly  informative  arti- 
cle on  the  canal  question  by  Demaree 
Bess,  one  of  its  distinguished  contribut- 
ing editors  specializing  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  commend  it  for  readng  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  canal  matters. 

To  make  this  article  more  readily 
available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  significant  portions  of  it  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  May   9, 

19591 

The  Panama  Dancer  Zone 

(By  Demaree  Bess) 

(The  celebrated  canal  is  still  one  of  our 
vulnerable  lifelines — and  now  the  Pana- 
manians are  making  things  really  difficult.) 

The  Panama  Canal  was  the  subject  of  the 
first  full-length  speech  In  the  new  86th  Con- 
gress, made  last  January  9  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  veteran 
Democrat  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Recog- 
nized by  many  as  an  authority  on  his  sub- 
ject. Representative  Flood  warned  the  House 
that  a  situation  has  developed  which  threat- 
ens to  make  the  Panama  Canal  "another 
Berlin"  on  our  southern  doorstep.  He  ex- 
plained that  this  threat  arises  from  a  very 
slick  law  passed  by  the  little  Republic  of 
Panama  last  December  which  enables  Its 
government  to  control  access  to  the  canal 
by  water  both  from  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic— Caribbean — sides  In  the  same  way  Rus- 
sia controls  access  by  land  to  Berlin. 

The  new  law  extends  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  Its  coastal  waters  frc»n  the  traditional 
3-mUe  Umlt  to  a  la-mlle  limit,  and  thus 
asserts  control  over  a  9-mlle  stretch  of  ocean 
between  both  canal  terminals  and  the  open 
seas.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  loophole 
In    the    1903    canal    treaty    which   restricted 


nothing  new — there  have  been  a  good  many 
of  them  through  the  years.  But  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  crisis  has  been  as  acute  as 
the  current  one.  A  potentially  explosive 
situation  has  been  set  up  which  would  com- 
pel a  showdown  between  the  United  Sutes 
and  Panama  If  the  latter  government  ever  at- 
tempted to  enforce  Its  Eoverelgnty  to  the 
waters  in  question.  Representative  Flood's 
Berlin  analogy  has  dramatized  the  situation 
although,  of  course,  the  power  factors  are 
not  comparable.  Panama  Is  not  a  military 
power  and  has  vlrtuaUy  no  navy. 

Nevertheless.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  recently  that  the  actions  of 
very  small  nations  can  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  great  powers.  So  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  Republic  of  Panama's  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States,  though  generally 
ignored  in  this  country,  was  treated  as  one 
of  the  major  news  events  of  the  year  in 
Panama.  For  days  on  end  It  was  reported 
under  banner  headlines  In  both  EugUsb-  and 
Spanish-language  newspapers  there. 

Last  January  13  the  fifty-odd  members  of 
Panama's  Assembly  voted  unanimously  to 
give  Congressman  Flood  the  formal  title  of 
Panama's  "Public  Enemy  No.  1,"  although 
Representative  Flood  had  pointed  out  In  his 
January  speech  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  compare  the  Panama  Canal's  present  pre- 
dicament with  the  Berlin  situation.  That 
comparison  originated  in  a  Panama  City 
newspaper  owned  and  edited  by  former 
President  Harmodlo  Arias,  of  Panama. 

The  situation  In  Panama  will  not  evapo- 
rate merely  because  the  American  press 
generally  has  Ignored  It.  The  12-mlle  law 
was  a  planned  move  In  a  lengthy  campaign 
by  Panamanian  nationalists  to  reinforce 
their  claim  to  sovereignty  In  the  10-mile- 
wide  Canal  Zone  through  which  the  canal 
was  cut.  Panama's  politicians  are  frankly 
interested  In  using  the  canal  to  get  more 
revenue  from  the  United  States.  Extreme 
nationalists  have  more  far-reaching  ambi- 
tions. They  proclaim  their  Intention 
eventually  to  nationalize  it  as  Egypt  did  the 
Sues  Canal. 

This  Is  the  situation  which  worries  Rep- 
resentative Flood,  who  has  been  fascinated 
by  the  Panama  Canal  since  he  first  traversed 
it  in  1918.  when  he  was  15  years  old.  He  has 
followed  Its  affairs  closely  ever  since,  and  he 
recently  urged  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to 
make  an  Independent  study  of  Its  present 
predicament.  I  was  assigned  to  do  that. 
After  many  weeks  of  research,  I  have  reached 
conclusions    somewhat    different    from    Mr. 


PLOoa's.  but  I  do  not  think  he  ha«  txagt«r- 
•ted  the  potenUal  danger*. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  brier  review  ot  the  eanal's  hUtory  la 
necessary  to  undereund  today's  complica- 
tions. Tlie  U.S.  role  In  the  story  dlvldee 
rather  aharply  into  two  distinct  parte,  each 
domlnatvd  by  a  Roosevelt.  Theodore  Rooee- 
\-elt  looms  large  In  the  early  part,  while 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  mitlated  the  current 

part. 

The  American  Oovernment  decided  to  con- 
struct the  canal  only  after  the  French  build- 
ers of  the  Suea  Canal  had  Uled  and  failed. 
The  Frenchmen  dleoovered  to  their  sorrow 
that  the  Panama  project  was  infinitely  moie 
dlBlcult  than  Suea.  and  they  lost  fortunes 
before     finally     abandoning     the     attempt. 
President  Theodore   Roosevelt   then   became 
enthuslatlc  about  the  project  in   1902.     Al- 
though a  majority  In  the  Senate   favored  a 
route  through  Nicaragua.  T.R.  plumped  for 
Panama.    His  adminlsUatlon  first  negotiated 
a  liberal   treaty  with  Colombia,  which  then 
governed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a  prov- 
ince.    But  the  treaty  got  mixed  up  with  Co- 
lombia's domestic  politics.     Colombia's  con- 
gress adjourned  in  1903  without  ratifying  It. 
despite  the  repeated  warning  of  the  Colom- 
bian  negotiator  in  Washington.  Toma  Her- 
r&n.  that  the  delay  would  mean  either  the 
loss  of  the  canal  to  Nicaragua  or  would  pro- 
voke TR.  Into  backing  Panamanian  revolu- 
tionaries,   who    had    made    eeveral    previous 
attempts  to  secede  from  Colombia. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  wasted  no  time  in 
making  that  prediction  come  true.  Only  a 
few  days  aftei;  the  Colombian  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  Republic  of  Panama  was  pro- 
claimed, and  T.R.s  administration  Imme- 
diately recognized  the  new  government  and 
guaranteed  its  IndeiJendence  In  return  the 
revolutionaries  accepted  a  treaty  which  was 
much  more  favorable  to  the  United  SUtcs 
than  the  Colombian  treaty  had  been.  The 
envoy  who  represented  the  revolutionaries 
In  negotiations  lor  the  19C3  treaty  was  not  a 
Panamanian  but  a  brilliant  French  engineer, 
PhUllppe  Bunau-Varllla,  who  was  eager  to 
salvage  his  large  share  of  the  defunct  French 
New  Panama  Canal  Co  's  stock,  which  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  buy  If  the  canal 
went  through  Panama. 

This  highly  irregular  procedure  more  than 
a  half  a  century  ago  figures  prominently  In 
today's  claims  by  Panamanian  nationallste. 
It  explains  why  some  Panamanians  are  still 
grateful  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  why  many 
are  not.  The  grateful  ones  recognize  T.R.  as 
one  of  the  Republics  founding  fathers.  They 
agree  that  If  he  had  not  acted  as  he  did  the 
canal  almost  certainly  would  have  been  built 
through  Nicaragua,  so  that  todays  world 
shipping  would  bypass  Panama.  Ungrateful 
Panamanians  argue  that  T.R.  cheated  Pana- 
ma when,  by  underwriting  Panama's  Inde- 
pendence, he  obtained  a  more  favorable 
treaty  than  he  had  previously  offered  Colom- 
bia. This  Is  the  basis  of  natlonalUt  demands 
for  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  an 
Immediate  split  in  the  canal's  receipts. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  period  In  United 
States-Panama  relations  lasted  three  decades. 
Then  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  initiated  drastic 
changes  in  1933.  During  the  TJl.  period 
the  Republic  of  Panama  was  an  American 
protectorate,  defended  by  American  troops 
and  profiting  from  business  the  canal 
brought.  The  863  square  miles  of  the  Canal 
Zone  became  a  strongly  fortified  American- 
style  outpost,  governed  from  Washington  as 
an  outfit  wholly  concerned  with  operating 
the  canal  efficiently.  During  these  three 
decades  Panamanians  more  or  less  gracefully 
consented  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  canal 
tolls.  But  nationalist  emotions  were  grow- 
ing. During  a  visit  to  Washington  In  1933 
Panama's  President  Harmodlo  Arias  per- 
suaded Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  it  was  time 
to  terminate  the  protectorate  and  relinquish 
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•pectal  American  treaty  rights  In  Panama 
ouUlde  the  Canal  Eon*.  The**  lnclud*d  th* 
authority  to  pr*-*mpt  land  for  military  pur- 
poae*.  to  control  aanltatlon  and  public  health 
and  to  conduct  ent^rprl***  designed  to  make 
the  canal  more  efficient. 

P.D.R  gave  up  the**  tr**ty  right*.    When 
h*  did  BO.  he  undereeUmated  the  oppoelUon 
ot  American  military  leaders  and  the  Sen- 
ate.   The  promises  he  made,  although  haUed 
with    tremendou*   enthuslaun    in   Panama, 
were  so  vigorously  resisted  In  Washington 
that  e  years  of  negotiation  and  debate  fol- 
lowed before  our  Senate  ratified  a  revised 
treaty  In  1939.    This  lengthy  delay  between 
pledge    and    fulfillment    caused    much    Ill- 
feeling    In   Panama,  and   Uie   revisions   left 
Amer'can    mUltary    leaders    still    unhappy 
about    the    canal's   defenses.      When    World 
War  II  broke  out.  their  misgivings  were  con- 
firmed     By  that  time  Panama  had  a  presi- 
dent  openly    hostile    to    the    United    States, 
and  not  until  Pearl  Harbor  did  the  Panama 
Government  agree  to  lease  land  outside  the 
Canal    Zone    for    military    bases — and    then 
only    for    the  duration.     Immediately   after 
World  War  n  ended,  agitation  against  the 
American  bases  became  so  Intense  that  half 
of  the  leases  were  canceled  in  1945.  the  rest 
in  1948.    American  Armed  Forces  were  there- 
after confined  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

-nius  American  hopes  that  concessions  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  would  reduce  fric- 
tion over  the  canal  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Since  F.D  R  initiated  major  treaty  revisions, 
many  additional  concessions  have  been 
made,  but  natlonalUt  agitation  for  a  greater 
voice  m  the  canal's  affairs  has  Increased. 
Ecypfs  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1956  added  fuel  to  Panamanian  flames.  In- 
ternational Communism  has  not  overlooked 
this  opportunity  to  aggravate  tensions  in  a 
vulnerable  area.  From  the  Communist  view- 
point, it  would  be  foolish  not  to  make  the 
most  of  unrest  in  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  which  can  simultaneously  weaken 
American  control  of  this  strategically  and 
commercially  vital  waterway  and  damage 
U.S.  relations  with  Latin  Americans. 

But,  in  my  opinion.  Congressman  Flood 
has  overstressed  Conununlst  Influence, 
which  thus  far  has  been  more  potential 
than  real.  A  much  more  serious  threat.  I 
believe,  lies  In  Washlngtons  failure  to  make 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two  entities 
which  are  uneasy  neighbors  In  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama— the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  American-administered  Canal  Zone.  For 
aU  practical  purposes  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Republic  resemble  two  separate  coun- 
tries Yet  ever  since  1933  their  affairs  have 
been  Increasingly  scrambled.  This  has  come 
about  because  so  many  different  segments 
of  the  American  Government  have  had  some 
kind  of  finger  In  the  Panama  Canal  pie. 
These  include  the  White  House,  both  houses 
of  Congress,  all  three  branches  of  the  armed 
services  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  these  multiple  Wash- 
ington authorities  have  been  unable  to  recon- 
cile their  views  about  whether  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  canal  are  exclusively  U.S. 
enterprises  or  whether  the  Republic  of 
Panama  has  a  Joint  interest  In  them. 

For  example.  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  both  have  contributed  personally 
to  the  existing  uncertainty  In  Washington 
about  the  canals  status.  In  1945  President 
Truman  shocked  almost  everybody  directly 
concerned  with  the  canal  when,  al  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  he  proposed  th^t  the 
Panama  Canal  be  internationalized  >long 
with  other  waterways  In  world  commerce. 
That  proposal  got  nowhere  only  because 
Joseph  Stalin  flatly  rejected  It.  Apparently 
Mr.  Truman  still  does  not  realize  that  Stalin 
saved  him  from  an  embarrassing  predica- 
ment, l)ecause  his  proposal  would  have  been 
as    bitterly    opposed    by    almost    all    Pana- 


manians as  it  would  hare  been  by  U.S. 
Armed  Porc**  and  th*  Senate.  Only  last 
No\*ember  80.  Mr.  Truman  defended  hi* 
Potsdam  ptopotnA  on  Edward  R.  Murrow"* 
televUlon  program.  "Small  World."  The 
tormer  Brltlah  Prim*  ltlnl*t*r.  Lord  AtU**. 
also  was  on  that  program,  and  one  Inter- 
change went  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Muaaow.  Lord  Attlee  seems  to  belle v* 
that  some  of  the  trouble  apote.  Including 
PormoB*.  ought  to  be  Internatlonallred. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that.  Mr.  President 
(Truman  1?  I  seem  to  remember  that  \-ou 
suggested  as  far  br.ck  as  1945  at  Potsdam 
that  certain  areas  should  be  Intematlonal- 
leed.  including.  I  believe,  the  Sues  Canal. 

"Mr.  Truman.  Yes.  I  did.  And  the  Rhine- 
Danube  Canal,  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  Panama 
Canal.  AU  those  waterways  and  the 
Bosporus,  too.  ought  to  be  Internationally 
controlled,  and  then  there  wouldn't  be  any 
trouble  over  them. 

"Mr.  Attlee.  Yes,  I  remember  very  well 
your  putting  that  forward  at  Potsdam,  and 
I  agreed  with  you  entirely. 

'Mr.  TariCAN.  You  certainly  did.  and  we 
tried  our  best  to  get  some  action  on  it,  but 
the  Russians  wouldn't  agree  to  It." 

One  illogical  result  of  President  Truman's 
proposal  was  to  encourage  Panamanian  na- 
tionalists, although  most  of  them  are  mere 
vigorously  opposed  to  internationalizing  the 
canal  than  most  Americans  are.     They  pro- 
claim,   "The   canal    Is    oiirs,"   and    cite    Mr. 
Truman's  lumping  together  of  Panama  and 
Suez  to  support  ihelr  claims.     However,  the 
status  of  these  two  canals  Is  wholly  differ- 
ent.    The  Suez  Canal  was  built  by  a  private 
company  on  leased  Egyptian  territory,  under 
a  contract  providing  reversionary  rights  to 
the    Egyptian     Government.     The    Panama 
Canal  was  built  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
a  Canal  Zone  which  the  United  States  was 
empowered  to  govern  in  perpetuity  "as  If  It 
were   the   sovereign."     But   if   an   American 
President   doesn't  recognize   any  difference, 
Panamanians    can    hardly    be    blamed    for 
equal  misunderstanding. 

Soon  after  President  Eisenhower  assumed 
office  In  1953  he  sought  to  Improve  our  rela- 
tions with  Panama  by  personal  diplomacy. 
Unfortunately  this  well-meant  attempt  has 
further  scrambled  the  affairs  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  In  Sep- 
tember 1953,  President  Jos6  Remon  of  Pan- 
ama paid  a  state  visit  to  Washington,  getting 
red-carpet  treatment.  When  he  went  home 
President  Rem6n,  who  was  later  assassinated, 
told  cheering  crowds  in  Panama  City  about 
his  visit.  He  said  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
greeted  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  two  Presi- 
dents quickly  agreed  to  Issue  a  Joint  state- 
ment approving  a  principle  eagerly  supported 
by  Panamanian  natlonalUts.  This  was  the 
principle  that  "the  two  naUons  which  made 
possible  the  construction  of  the  canal" 
should  benefit  equally  from  It. 

According  to  Panamanian  newspaper  re- 
ports at  the  time.  President  Rem6n  declared 
that  Just  before  a  state  dinner  given  for  him 
by  Secretary  Dulles  "a  little  bureaucrat  from 
the  State  Department  brought  over  a  Joint 
statement  which  was  not  the  same  thing  at 
aU"  as  the  visitor  wanted.  "So  l>efore  the 
dinner."  Rem6n  told  hU  cheering  supporters. 
"I  told  Mr.  Eisenhower  that  I  could  not 
drink  with  him  until  we  signed  the  right 
statement.  He  read  the  one  that  had  been 
sent  me  and  agreed  It  was  not  right.  So  In 
a  corner  of  the  banquet  room  the  President 
dictated  to  SecreUry  Dulles— who  used  his 
knee  for  a  desk"— the  communique  which 
was  made  public.  The  generalized  principle 
thus  proclaimed  Is  the  basis  for  the  cxirrent 
nationalist  campaign  demanding  a  50-50 
split  in  the  canal's  gross  revenues,  which 
amounted  In  fiscal  1958  to  $83,100,000  Of 
course,  any  such  split  would  mean  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  would  be  compeuea 
either  to  Increase  tolls  already  considered 
high  or  operate  at  a  heavy  loss. 
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with  «o  many  points  of  friction  unresolved, 
the  Panama  Canal  la  approaching  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  In  lt«  history.  The 
canal  la  partially  obeoleacent,  and  costly 
changes  will  be  required  to  bring  It  up  to 
date.  So  the  American  Government  mvist 
soon  make  both  technical  and  political  de- 
cisions at>out  the  canal.  The  technical  prob- 
lems are  being  studied  by  a  group  of  experts 
who  were  appointed  In  November  1957  by 
Congress  to  Investigate  the  future  of  trans- 
Isthmlan  waterways,  not  only  In  Panama 
but  also  In  "alternate  locations  In  the 
Isthmus."  The  group  will  report  some  time 
this  summer.  The  results  of  their  studies 
will  not  be  revealed  before  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  but  two  of  their  con- 
clusions can  be  confidently  predicted: 

1.  The  Panama  Canal  can  be  modernized 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  new  trans- 
Isthmlan  canal,  and  can  have  the  capacity 
to  handle  probable  trafBc  Increases  at  least 
until  the  end  of  this  century.  According 
to  an  estimate  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Increase  In  cargo  volume  will  not 
exceed  73  percent  by  1975,  and  136  percent 
by  the  year  2000.  So  no  new  canal  Is  tech- 
nically necessary. 

2.  The  Panama  Canal's  approaching  obso- 
lescence Is  due  to  the  fact  that  ships  have 
become  much  larger  than  Its  builders  antici- 
pated, so  that  many  are  handled  with  dlflS- 
culty,  and  some  huge  tankers  and  warships 
cannot  get  through  at  all.  Two  schemes 
have  been  prop>osed  to  solve  this  deficiency. 
One  Is  a  sea-level  canal;  the  other  Is  the 
so-called  locks-terminal  lake  system.  The 
latter  would  adopt  the  present  canal.  In 
which  ships  are  lifted  In  three  steps  to  a 
fresh-water  lake  85  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
proposed  modification  would  widen  some 
cuts  and  build  a  terminal  lake  on  the  Pacific 
side.  A  sea-level  canal  admittedly  would  cost 
several  times  the  terminal-lake  scheme — as 
much  as  $10  binion— and  the  chief  argu- 
ment In  Its  favor  has  been  that  It  offers 
greater  protection  from  attack.  But  that 
argument  has  lost  much  of  Its  force  because 
almost  all  experts  now  agree  that  any  kind 
of  waterway  could  not  be  locally  defended 
In  a  nuclear  war.  Today  the  only  real  Im- 
portance of  local  defense  In  the  Canal  Zone 
Is  against  sabotage.  So  the  technical  con- 
sultants are  almost  certain  to  recommend 
the  locks-terminal  lake  system. 

To  sum  up.  this  means  tne  Panama  Canal 
can  be  modernized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
world  shipping  at  least  to  the  end  of  this 
century  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  United 
States  and  at  no  cost  to  Panama.  There  Is 
Just  one  major  obstacle  to  this  project,  and 
that  Is  the  political  uncertainty  In  United 
States-Panama  relations. 

An  Illustration  of  the  potential  danger  oc- 
curred last  February,  when  an  accidental  co- 
incidence brought  Panama  briefly  Into  the 
news.  The  United  States  conducted  long- 
planned  maneuvers  designed  to  show  that 
the  Panama  Canal  can  be  best  defended  by 
bringing  paratroopers  from  distant  bases. 
About  2.000  Americans  from  Carolina  bases 
were  dropped  at  Rio  Hato,  the  only  maneu- 
vering ground  In  the  Isthmus  which  Ameri- 
cans still  have  treaty  rights  to  tise.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  riots  broke  out  In 
Panama  City,  the  Republic's  capital,  which 
adjoins  the  Canal  Zone.  These  riots  were 
wholly  concerned  with  domestic  politics,  but 
a  few  nationalist  agitators  did  their  best  to 
connect  them  with  demands  for  more  power 
In  the  zone  and  with  the  American  ma- 
neuvers— fortunately  with  little  success. 
But  this  episode  underlined  the  need  to  de- 
termine unmistakably  the  Canal  Zone's  po- 
litical status  before  the  American  Govern- 
ment commits  further  large-scale  expendi- 
ture on  the  canal. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'cloclc  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  13,  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  Esn.w,  May  12,  10:»9 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Cliff  R.  Johnson,  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Alexandria,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  remember,  O  God.  how  our  Lord 
Jesus  has  said,  "Ask.  and  it  will  be  given 
unto  you,  seek  and  you  will  find;  knock 
and  it  will  be  opened  unto  you." — Mat- 
thew 7:  7. 

We  ask  for  Thy  wisdom,  O  God,  we 
seek  Thy  guidance,  we  stand  knocking 
that  we  may  receive  of  Thy  infinite  grace. 
With  Thy  wisdom.  Thy  guidance,  and 
Thy  grace,  we  can  make  this  a  good  day 
for  our  Nation  and  for  ourselves. 

Grant  that  all  that  transpires  within 
this  Chamber  this  day  may  serve  to  make 
for  understanding,  for  compassion,  for 
brotherhood,  and  for  peace.  This  we 
pray  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from'  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messace  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  mnrketlni;  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat 
until  June  1,  1959. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF 
THE  BELGIANS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice  Presi- 


dent taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of 
the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  a«  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  into  the  Cham- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Albert;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Rabaut  ;  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Bupleson;  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. Mr.  Halleck;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson;  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Htm- 
phrey;  the  Senator  from  lUinois,  Mr. 
Dir.KSEN :  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Mr.  Aiken. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  fol- 
lowing guests,  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  took 
the  seats  reserved  for  them : 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stood 
at  the  Clerks  desk.  I  Applause,  the 
Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  privilege,  to  welcome  into 
this  Chamber  the  leader  of  a  great,  a 
proud,  and  a  free  people,  and  a  people 
who  are  friendly  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  present  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY.  THE 
KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

The  KING  OP  THE  BELGIANS.  Mr. 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  who  am  a 
young  man  come  from  a  country  old 
enough  to  have  been  spoken  of  proudly 
by  Julius  Caesar. 

I  come  to  a  country  which  for  cen- 
turies God  kept  hidden  behind  a  veil 
until  its  appointed  hour  when  it  took 
in(o  its  young  arms,  the  people  of  the 
OM  World. 

America  has  been  called  a  melting 
pot.  but  it  seems  better  to  call  it  a  mo- 
saic, for  in  it  each  nation,  people,  and 
race  which  has  come  to  its  .shores  has 
been  privileged  to  keep  its  individuality, 
contributing,  at  the  same  time,  its  share 
to  the  unified  pattern  of  a  new  nation. 
[Applause.] 

I  rejoice  in  the  honor  given  to  me  by 
this  assembly,  an  honor  which  deeply 
moves  the  hearts  of  the  Belgian  people. 
After  all,  your  coimtry  and  mine  have 
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much  in  common.  tAppUuse.l  In  both, 
the  state  exists  for  the  people,  not  the 
people  for  the  state.  [Applause!  In 
both  rights  and  Uberties  toke  their  ori- 
gin, not  in  the  government,  but  as  your 
Declaration  of  Independence  states,  in 
the  unaUenable  rights  given  by  the 
Creator. 

Time  has  not  dimmed  the  gratitude 
of  my  people  for  the  sympathetic  atti- 
tude and  practical  help  from  America  in 
World  War  I.  It  was  the  American  Com- 
mission for  Relief  formed  by  Brand 
Whitlock  under  the  Presidency  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  which  saved  the  population 
of  Belgium  from  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion. The  hunger  we  then  had  for  bread 
is  now  a  hunger  to  be  everlastingly  grate- 
ful for  that  great  work  of  mercy. 

Permit  me  also  to  register  Justifiable 
pride  in  recalling  that  it  was  upon  our 
Belgian  soil  In  the  last  war  that  General 
MacAuliff  wrote  the  shortc-^t  and  most 
imforgettable  diplomatic  note  ever  sent 
in  wartime.  [Applause!  As  you  all 
know  it,  I  shall  not  tax  your  memory  by 
repeating  it.    I  Laughter. I 

Since  that  day.  the  name  of  Bastogne 
has  ever  been  cherished  in  our  minds. 
The  graves  of  your  gallant  soldiers  are 
now  part  of  our  sacred  soil.  Their  sac- 
rifice will  never  be  forgotten. 

When  my  great  uncle,  the  late  King 
Leopold  II,  undertook  with  Stanley  his 
bold  adventure  of  bringing  civilization 
into  the  unexplored  regions  of  central 
Africa,  the  United  Stotes— through  Con- 
gress— was  the  first  Government  to  pro- 
claim the  humanitarian  nature  of  this 
great  enterprise,  and  to  recognize  the 
independent  state  of  the  Congo  as  a 
friendly  Government. 

During  the  75  years  that  have  followed, 
Belgium  has  done  her  utmost  to  bring 
to  the  Congo  security  and  a  more  human 
hfe. 

Today  all  my  countrymen  join  In  the 
desire  to  raise  the  population  of  Congo 
to  a  level  that  will  enable  them  freely  to 
choose  their  future  destiny.  As  soon  as 
they  are  matured,  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  the  loving  care  in  education  that 
we  can  give  them,  we  shall  launch  them 
forth  on  their  own  enterprise  and  inde- 
pendent existence.     [Applause.] 

There  are  two  other  points,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  for  which  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence :  the  first  is  on  peace,  the  second 
on  youth. 

Peace,  as  you  know,  is  the  tranquillity 
of  order.  Mere  tranquillity  can  be  cold 
war,  but  the  tranquillity  of  order  implies 
Justice. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  peace  been 
so  difficult  to  achieve  as  It  Is  today.  At 
other  periods,  the  possibility  of  war  en- 
dangered our  homelands  and  our  homes. 
Today  war  endangers  our  minds  and  our 
hearts.  The  older  Imperialism  sought 
the  conquest  of  lands;  the  new  seeks  the 
mastery  of  Intellects. 

The  peace  for  which  we  have  to  labor 
Is  not  just  to  preserve  our  possessions, 
but  our  very  personalities. 

The  preservation  of  peace  has,  there- 
fore, become  in  our  day.  the  work  not 
only  of  the  heads  of  governments,  but 
of  the  entire  citizenry  of  every  nation. 
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Since  it  is  not  only  our  bodies  but  also 
our  minds  that  are  at  stake,  peace  is 
made  from  two  directions:  one  from  the 
conference  table  to  the  people,  the  other 
from  the  people  to  the  conference  table. 
And  as  the  differences  between  govern- 
ments often  are  greater  than  the  differ- 
ences between  peoples,  the  peace  within 
our  hearts  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of 
peace  in  the  world.     [Applause.! 

I  am  here  to  register  the  solidarity 
between    the    peoples   of   Belgium    and 
America    I  applause!    in   the  fond  hope 
that  all  human  beiiigs,  wherever  they 
be.  may  join  with  us  In  the  prayer  of 
your  great  Lincoln  that  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
[Applause.] 
A  word  about  youth. 
Youth  is  the  first  victim  of  war.  the 
first  fruit  of  peace.    It  takes  20  years  or 
more  of  peace  to  make  a  man;  it  takes 
only  20  seconds  of  war  to  destroy  him. 
In  a  certain  sense  America  is  the  land 
of  youth,  because  it  dedicates  more  of 
its  energies,  talents,  money,  and  science 
to  the  birth  and  preservation  of  life  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.     [Ap- 
plause.] 

Where  better  can  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  look  for  the  averting  of  war 
and  death  than  to  your  Nation  so  vi- 
brant with  the  love  of  life?  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  those  who  spend  so  much 
to  save  life  would  ever  seek  to  destroy 
it.  Even  the  money  spent  on  the  defense 
of  peace  we  see  as  a  deterrent  to  those 
who  would  endanger  human  life. 

Not  only  I.  but  all  the  youths  of  my 
country,  most  willingly  adhere  to  your 
reverence  for  life.  Nor  shall  our  con- 
fidence in  you  be  misplaced,  for  what  Is 
written  on  your  coins,  I  have  read  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people:  "In  God 
we  trust."  [Applause,  the  Members  ris- 
ing.) 

At  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m..  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  In  the  follow- 
ing order : 

The  members  of  the  Piesident's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court, 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


PRINTING  OP  PROCEEDINGB  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  In  the 

Record.  ^^    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\ 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  49  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


MARKETING  QUOTAS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  Senate  Joint  Resohition 
94  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. .  . 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  jomt 

resolution.  . ,    ^.  _ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr  McmTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  to  give  the  House  some  ex- 
planation of  this  resolution? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Under  existing  law,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  proclaun  mar- 
keting quotas  and  national  allotments 
for  wheat  on  May  15.  All  this  resolu- 
tion does  is  to  postpone  until  June  1  that 
requirement  of  law. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob-  - 

jection.  Mr.  Speaker.      ^       ^        ,  ^.  «,- 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
why  that  is  done? 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  Senate  has  sent 
over  this  resolution.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  committees  are  hoping 
to  bring  out  new  legislation  prior  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  quota.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  resolution. 

Mr  PORTER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  i-esolution.  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  defer  until  June  1.  1959-- 

(1)  any  proclamation  under  section  332  or 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat;  and 

(2)  any  proclamation  under  section  335  oi 
such  Act  with  respect  to  marketing  quotas 
for  such  crop  of  wheat. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  at  1  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.m.  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1959 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5916)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  tne 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Kirwan.  Rodney,  Boland,  Can- 
non. Jensen.  Bow,  Jonas,  and  Taber. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  H.R.  5916  may  have 
until  midnight,  Wednesday,  May  13,  in 
which  to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENEGOTIATION  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday  next  to  file  a  report,  in- 
cluding minority,  individual,  and  supple- 
mental views,  on  the  bill  H.R.  7086  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE   MENDOCINO 

Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2193)  to  designate  the  Coyote  Val- 
ley Reservoir  in  California  as  Lake  Men- 
docino. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
body  of  water  created  by  the  Coyote  Valley 
Dam  In  Mendocino  County,  California,  and 
known  as  tiie  "Coyote  Valley  Reservoir"  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  "Lake 
Mendocino".  Any  law,  regulation,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
body  of  water  is  designated  or  referred  to 
under  and  by  the  name  of  "Coyote  Valley 
Reservoir"  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
refer  to  such  body  of  water  under  and  by  the 
name  of  "Lake  Mendocino". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders heretofore  entered  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Boyle  1  and 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  King], 
for  tomorrow,  may  be  postponed  until 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    THURSDAY 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Thursday  next. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 

it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  DISABILITY  BEN- 
EFITS UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  person 
must  be  50  years  of  age  before  he  is 
eligible  for  disability  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  present 
law  no  one  is  eligible  for  disability  in- 
surance benefits  until  he  or  she  is  50 
years  of  age.  To  me.  this  restriction 
makes  little  sense.  The  breadwinner 
who  has  the  misfortune  of  being  dis- 
abled at  age  30  or  40  needs  the  money 
then,  when  his  family  is  growing  up.  It 
seems  heartless  as  well  as  senseless  to 
make  him  wait  10  or  20  years  to  qualify 
under  an  arbitrary  age  limit.  My  bill 
would  permit  such  an  employee  to  file 
immediately  for  benefits  to  which  he  is 
rightfully  entitled,  thus  assisting  him  in 
some  measure  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  dependents,  in  preventing  his 
absolute  dependency  on  others. 

I  believe  we  Members  of  Congress 
must  look  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  citi- 
zens whether  they  are  young  or  old,  able 
or  disabled.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change  some  of  our  programs  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  changing  times 
then  thi.s  we  must  do. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  every  pcssible  consideration  to  the 
enactment  of  my  bill. 


DAVIS-BACON  ACT  MUST  BE 
BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  laws 
are  often  left  behind  by  the  march  of 
events.  New  circumstances  that  could 
not  be  anticipated,  and  therefore  are 
not  covered  by  the  law,  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  law  to  cari-y  out  its  original 
intent. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  modernize  the  law  so  that 
it  will  function  properly. 

Back  in  1931.  the  Davis-Bacon  Pre- 
vailing Wage  Act  was  enacted.  It  estab- 
lished the  basic  principle  that  no  public 
tax  money  should  be  used  to  undermine 


prevailing  wages.  Before  this  law  went 
into  effect,  private  contractors  paying 
lower  wages,  had  underbid  other  con- 
tractors paying  the  going  rate.  This 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  wage  stand- 
ards and  weakening  the  position  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. As  this  was  taking  place  on 
construction  initiated  by  direct  spending 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  resulted  in  the  Government  becoming 
responsible  for  this  cut-wage  competi- 
tion. The  Davis-Bacon  Act  eliminated 
that  contradiction. 

New  programs  developed  since  1931, 
to  cope  with  the  depression  first,  and 
then  with  the  complex  problems  of  our 
dynamic  economy,  have  brought  about 
situations  beyond  the  coverage  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

As  most  of  the  Federal  spending  on 
construction  today  is  of  an  indirect  na- 
ture, through  the  medium  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  Federal  loar^s.  Federal  in- 
sured loans,  or  Federal  guaranteed  loans, 
there  are  loopholes  where  the  enabling 
legi-slation  fails  to  specify  that  the  end 
contractor  along  this  circuitous  route 
shall  come  within  the  reach  of  tlie  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  original  Prevailing 
Wage  Act  did  not  make  provision  for 
the  health  and  welfare  plans,  the  vaca- 
tion plans,  and  the  apprenticeship- 
training  plans  that  have  since  become  a 
part  of  fair  labor  standards,  supported 
by  contractor  pa>inents.  Wages  alone 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Fringe  bene- 
fits are  now  an  integral  part  of  the  re- 
turn due  to  the  worker  for  his  share  in 
the  productive  effort  and  achievement. 

Construction  companies  that  do  not 
yet  provide  such  benefits  for  their  em- 
ployees, have  an  unfair  comp>etitive  ad- 
vantage over  the  majority  of  construc- 
tion companies  that  cooperate  with  un- 
ion building  tradesmen  to  insure  that 
the  workers  will  be  protected  by  health 
and  welfare  plans.  This  situation  be- 
comes intolerable  when  it  Involves  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  must  be  brought 
up-to-date  in  order  to  overcome  the  de- 
fects and  evasions  that  have  been  re- 
vealed since  1931  and  to  make  certain 
that  the  original  act  will  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose today. 

H.R.  4362  and  its  companion  bills  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  four 
major  objections: 

First.  To  broaden  the  coverage  of  the 
present  act. 

Second.  To  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  predetermine,  and  the  Govern- 
ment contractors  to  pay,  not  only  the 
prevailing  hourly  rate  as  presently  spe- 
cified in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  but  also 
the  prevailing  contractor  payments  to 
health  and  welfare  funds,  retirement 
funds,  vacation  funds,  and  apprentice- 
ship funds. 

Third.  To  put  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time on  a  prevailing  basis. 

Fourth.  To  centralize  enforcement, 
and  to  create  a  construction  appeals 
board. 

Union  building  tradesmen,  through 
collective  bargaining,  have  won  through 
to  standards  that  have  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  general  public.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  will  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ei-nment.  In  its  spending  of  public  tax 
money,  will  never  even  through  neglect, 
become  a  party  to  the  weakening  of  local 
labor  conditions.  ..    *  *w 

This  legislation  will  help  to  protect  the 
legitimate  progress  of  organized  labor 
from  the  undermining  tactics  of  the  few 
irresponsible  contractors. 

liiEQurriES  in  excise  tax  on 

LAWNMOWERS 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  homeowners  are  cutting  a 
wider  swath  these  c^ays.  They  are  find- 
ing a  det;ree  of  economy  in  buying  wider 
lawnmowers.  This  just  goes  to  show  how 
ridiculous  our  Federal  excise  tax  struc- 
ture has  become. 

If  I  fail  to  make  myself  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  referring  to  the  increased 
production  of  king-sized  24-inch  power 
lawnmowers  which  are  exempt  from  our 
Topsy-hke  taxes  while  the  perspiring 
owner  of  a  23-inch  mower  must  pay  a  5- 
percent  excise  on  his  purchase. 

It  is  one  more  example  of  the  willy- 
nilly  tax  discrimination  imposed  upon 
the  American  consumer  who  has  to  pay 
a  10-pcrcent  tax  on  his  automobile  which 
IS  a  necessity,  while  his  neighbor  pays 
no  such  tax  on  a  yacht. 

This  lawnmower  inconsistency  goes 
back  to  a  1951  law  putting  a  5-percent 
tax  on  power  mowers  "of  the  household 
type,"  whatever  that  means.  Could  it 
have  been  intended  that  a  mower  used  to 
cut  your  yard  should  be  taxed,  but  not 
a  mower  used  on  a  golf  course? 

Confronted  with  such  an  obviously  im- 
possible determination,  the  Treasui-y  De- 
partment had  to  make  a  regulation  sepa- 
rating the  household  from  the  industrial 
mowers,  and  decided  that  mowers  with 
a  cutting  width  of  24  inches  or  more 
were  industrial,  and  hence  tax  free,  since 
the  power  mowers  for  home  use  at  that 
time  were  substantially  smaller. 

But,  with  automation  whirling  around 
in  eveiT  front  yard,  the  17-inch  home 
mower  gave  way  to  the  19-inch  mower, 
and  the  19-inch  mower  gave  way  to  21- 
and  22-inch  mower,  and  then,  naturally, 
came  the  tax-exempt  24-inch  mower. 

The  result  is  wholesale  confusion. 
Some  manufacturers  have  gone  to  the 
24-inch  mower,  the  rest  are  wondering 
whether  they  should  to  meet  competi- 
tion, and  the  Treasury  Department  is 
studying  whether  to  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  household  type  mowers,  or,  per- 
haps, to  disregard  the  distinction  and 
apply  the  tax  to  all  power  mowers. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  ridiculous 
situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  than  to  have  a 
Federal  excise  tax  on  one  lawnmower 
that  cuts  grass  and  no  such  tax  on  an- 
other mower  that  also  cuts  grass,  but  has 
a  blade  an  inch  wider.  To  me,  this 
shows  how  our  excise  tax  laws  are  com- 
pletely out  of  focus  with  our  economy. 
We  could,  of  course,  continue  to  cut  our 
urass  tax-free  by  using  hand  mowers. 


This  is  a  ludicrous  situation,  and 
points  up  once  again  the  urgent  need  for 
a  complete  revision  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination. injusUce,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  our  patchwork  system  of  Federal 
excise  taxes.  Again,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  direct  their  attention  to  this 
essential  task. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING  OP  THE 
BELGIANS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1   minute,  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the   request  of   the   gentlewoman   from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  ROGLRS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  very  beautiful, 
extremely  moving  speech  just  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  His 
Majesty,  the  young  King  of  Belgium,  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  dedicated  speeches  of  any 
person   of    another   counti-y   in   all   the 
hi-'tory  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
Although  every  inch  a  king,  he  hf  s  the 
human  or  the  common  touch.     I  wish. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  copy  of  that  speech 
could  be  put  in  every  classroom,  in  eveiT 
school  in  the  United  States  for  the  youth 
of  the  country,  to  whom  it  was  primarily 
addressed,  and  that  recordings  could  be 
made  of  it  and  played,  again  and  again, 
in  every  school  and  institution  over  our 
great  land.    The  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  King  of  Belgium  will 
show  the  youth  of  America  that  a  king 
has  sympathy  for  the  great  price  they 
pay  for  patriotism.    It  is  good  for  them 
to  know  in  these  diflBcult  days. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1959— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.   140) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  With  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


To  the  Conqress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1959.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  providing  for  transfer 
of  certain  functions  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  now 
have  responsibilities  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain land  or  timber  exchanges  and  land 
sales  involving  Federal  lands.  Also,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  responsible 
for  the  use  and  disposal  of  mineral  ma- 
terials from  acquired  lands  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  By  placing  certain  fvmc- 
tions  pertinent  to  these  matters  in  the 
Department  which  administers  the  lands. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959  will 


bring  about  simplification  of  the  work  of 
the  two  Departments  relating  to  such 
matters,  more  expeditious  and  econom- 
ical performance  of  such  work,  and  clari- 
fication of  responsibilities  concerning  the 
work. 

The  exchange  act  of  March  20.  1922 
(42  Stat.  4651,  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  exchange  of  national  forest  land  or 
timber     for     other     lands     within     the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests.    The 
national  forests  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Under  this 
law  and  the  seven  other  land  exchange 
statutes  cited,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  make  determinations  as  to 
whether  a  transaction  is  in  the  public 
interest,  must  review  and  accept  titles, 
and   adjudicate   appeals.     With    excep- 
tions  indicated  in  the  transmitted  re- 
organization plan,  including  exceptions 
with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  patents  to 
lands,  the  plan  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  these  exchange  statutes  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  admin- 
isters the  national  forests.     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility under  the  act  of  April  28.  1930  (46 
Stat.  257)   to  reconvey  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture not  accepted  in  exchange  transac- 
tions.   These  functions  either  are  dupli- 
cations of  those  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  can  be  more 
easily  performed  by  that  Department  as 
it  administers  the  lands  involved  and  has 
detailed  information  and  records. 

The  Tongass  Timber  Act  of  August  8. 
1947  (61  Stat.  920)  authorizes  the  sale  of 
tracts  of  national  forest  land  found 
reasonably  necessai-y  for  the  processing 
of  timber  from  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  Under  the  act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  appraise  and  sell  such 
lands,  with  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  administers  the  land  in- 
volved, has  personnel  on  the  ground,  and 
cap  perform  this  function  most  expedi- 
tiously and  economically. 

Section  10  of  the  Weeks  law  of  March 
1.  1911  (36  Stat.  962)  authorizes  sale  of 
small  tracts  of  acquired  national  forest 
land  found  chiefly  valuable  for  agricul- 
ture. Under  the  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  join  in  the  promulgation  of 
joint  regulations.  Such  lands  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture and  sale  of  them  is  not  related  to 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  function  can  be  most  easily 
and  economically  performed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  act  of  July  31,  1947  (61 
Stat.  681).  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  dispose  of  common 
varieties  of  sand,  gravel,  stone,  pimaice. 
and  other  materials  from  lands  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  which  are  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to 
these  materials  in  acquired  lands  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture such  disposal  must  be  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  reor- 
ganization plan  will  place  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  same  authority 
in  regard  to  such  materials  in  acquired 
lands  under  his  jurisdiction  as  he  now 
exercises  for  other  lands.    Such  activity 
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most  efficiently  and  economically  lan  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  conjunction  with  other  manage- 
ment activities  on  lands  he  administers. 

By  providing  sound  organizational  ar- 
rangements, the  taking  effect  of  the  re- 
organizations included  in  the  accom- 
panying reorganization  plan  will  make 
possible  more  economical  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  affected 
functions.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  such  taking  effect. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  the  reorganization  plan 
transmitted  herewith  i§  necessary  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Con:Trer,s  allow 

the     reorganization     plan     to     become 

effective. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  12, 1959. 


PERMISSIBLE  WRITING  AND  PRINT- 
ING   ON    THIRD-    AND    FOURTH- 
CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  present  postal  rate  law 
medical  prescriptions  which  carry  hand- 
written or  typewritten  directions  as  to 
their  use.  usually  by  attached  gummed 
labels,  are  subject  to  the  first-class  post- 
age rate  while  patent  medicines  which 
carry  printed  directions  as  to  their  use 
also  on  gummed  labels  are  entitled  to 
third-  or  fourth-class  rate  of  postage. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  capricious 
distinction. 

Today  many  medicines  other  than 
"patented  medicines"  are  mailed  to  the 
patients.  To  people  of  longstanding  ill- 
nesses the  cost  of  first-class  postage  be- 
comes a  real  item  of  expense  of  necessity 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  medicine. 

Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  correct  this  inequity.  This  bill  will 
allow  medicines  to  go  third-  and  fourth- 
class  mail  where  the  written  material  in 
the  package  is  simply  the  instruction  for 
the  use  of  the  medicine. 


RED  POWER  IN  CUBA  HELD 
EXAGGERATED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Porter  J  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jules  Du- 
bois, veteran  and  distinguished  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  knows  a  lot  about  Cuba.  He 
has  studied  it  for  a  long  time  and  he 
has  studied  the  Castro  revolution  more 
minutely  than  any  other  man.    His  book. 


"Fidel  Castro— Liberator  or  Dictator?"  is 
one  indication  of  his  work  in  this  field. 
The  following  gives  some  facts  which 
should  be  considered  very  carefully  in 
connection  with  reports  like  that  of 
Stuart  Novins  on  CBS-TV  network  on 
Sunday,  May  3: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald. May  7.  1959 1 

Rld  Pown  IN  CtTBA  Held  Exaccerated 

(By  Jules  Dubois.  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service ) 

Havana.— Charges  that  the  Communists 
are  taking  power  under  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
and  occupy  tey  posts  in  the  Cuban  army, 
press,  radio,  schools  and  unions  are  not  sup- 
ported by  facts.  There  Is  Communist  infiltra- 
tion, but  not  domination. 

The  Communists  suffered  thumping  de- 
feats In  recent  days  in  union  elections 
throughout  the  country.  Where  the  Com- 
mimlsts  were  certain  their  candidates  would 
lose,  they  supported  the  26th  of  July  move- 
ment's candidates. 

The  Reds  took  a  decisive  t>eatlng  In  nation- 
wide elections  held  In  the  Sugar  Workers 
Federation,  which  haa  500.000  members.  The 
Communists  won  In  only  8  of  the  243  locals. 

The  Communists  also  lost  in  four  other 
important  union  elections.  These  included 
the  National  Teachers  College,  the  Modem 
Bus  Union,  and  the  Graphic  Arts  Union. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Cuba  has  for 
many  years  maintained  one  of  the  most 
effective  organizations  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
The  party  never  broke  openly  with  former 
dictator  Fulgenclo  Batista  but  retained  Us 
members  in  certain  key  posts  in  the  same 
manner  the  Reds  have  Infiltrated  In  certain 
positions  in  the  Castro  government. 

Members  of  the  Communist  Party,  which 
Is  known  as  the  Popular  Socialist  Party,  still 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  rebel  army.  Some 
of  the  Communists  are  ofTlcers.  but  with  the 
exception  of  MaJ.  Ernesto  Che  Guevara.  Ar- 
gentine hero  of  the  revolution,  none  is  re- 
ported to  be  In  a  dominating  position. 
Guevara  Is  commander  of  La  Cabana  fortress. 

The  charges  that  Minister  of  Education 
Armando  Hart  and  his  wife,  Haydee  Santa 
Maria,  are  Communists  is  laughed  at  by 
Cubans.  Just  as  any  attempt  to  label  Castro 
as  a  Red  is  ridiculed. 

Hart  and  his  wife  are  devoted  leftist  rev- 
olutionaries like  most  of  the  26th  of  July 
Diemt>crs.  In  Latin  American  politics  there 
is  a  wide  dividing  line  between  leftist  rev- 
olutionaries and  Communists. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  newspaper 
Revoluclon.  organ  of  the  26th  of  July  move- 
ment. Is  adopting  a  militant  campaign 
against  Communist  infiltration  In  the  labor 
movement.  In  recent  years  its  editor.  Carlos 
Franqul,  has  openly  clashed  with  Commu- 
nists. 

The  Government  took  over  a  network  of 
radio  stations  early  In  January  which  was 
the  property  of  Batista  cronies  and  has  been 
operating  It  under  the  Ministry  of  Property 
Recovery.  The  network  is  not  run  by  a 
Communist,  although  Violetta  Gasals.  for- 
mer television  star,  who  is  a  fellow  traveling 
s3rmpathizer.  worics  in  a  subordinate  post. 

MaJ.  Raul  Castro,  commander  of  the  armed 
forces  and  brother  of  Fidel,  makes  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  visited  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  1953  at  the  age  of  20.  ThU.  he 
argues,  does  not  make  him  a  Communist. 

The  press  has  been  publishing  all  the  news, 
including  every  accusation  made  of  Commu- 
nist infiltration  In  the  Government,  which 
has  been  transmitted  by  the  wire  service. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  xinanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKEJl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  designed  to 
amend  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act 
of  1951  so  as  to  provide  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  designation  of  beneficiary 
thereunder  by  a  person  having  national 
service  life  insurance  or  U.S.  Govern- 
ment life  insurance,  tlie  designated  bene- 
ficiary of  such  insurance  shall  also  be 
the  designated  beneficiary  of  any  indem- 
nity payable  under  such  act.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act 
of  1951  be  amended  to  read  that  if  the 
designated  beneficiai*y  or  beneficiaries  do 
not  survive  the  insured  or  if  none  has 
bern  designated,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  payment  of  the  indemnity  to  the 
first  eligible  class  of  beneficiaries  accord- 
ing to  the  order  set  forth  alwve  and  in 
equal  shares  if  the  class  is  composed  of 
more  than  one  person,  except  that  in  any 
case  where  no  beneficiary  of  the  indem- 
nity had  been  designated  but  the  in- 
sured has  in  full  force  national  service 
life  insurance  or  U.S.  Government  life 
insurance  the  indemnity  shall  be  paid  in 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  5  to  the  designated  bene- 
ficiary of  such  insurance  if  such  desig- 
nated beneficiary  is  within  one  of  the 
cla.sses  herein  provided.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  minimize  the  confusion  and 
to  eliminate  the  imcertainty  and  to  in- 
sure prompt  payment  by  the  Government 
to  the  close  relatives  of  a  serviceman 
who  for  some  reason  of  misfortune  or 
oversight  no  longer  has  a  beneficiary  un- 
der the  Serviceme  I's  Indemnity  Act  of 
1951  but  who  has  such  a  l)eneficiary  un- 
der cither  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance or  the  U.S.  Government  life  In- 
surance. I  believe  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  tend  to  help  the  family  of 
the  serviceman  upon  his  death.  I  am 
hop>eful  that  this  bill  will  pass  this  Con- 
gress this  year. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  2  hours,  on  June  26. 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Thursday.  May  14. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  for  20  minutes,  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  PATai\N.  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  45  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day next. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
LAroRE>,  for  15  minutes  on  Monday, 
May  18. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend   remarks  in   the  Congressional 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Hkchler  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lafore.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing: > 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing: > 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Meyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flynn  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Haley. 

Mr.  Powell. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title : 

S.  1559.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  significant  discovery 
of  silver  in  the  United  States.  June  1859. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  May  14.  1959, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

967.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  submitted  by  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  for  the  period  July  1.  through 
December  31.  1958.  listing  new  contracts 
negotiated  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tions 2304(a><ll>  and  2304<aMl6)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  was  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  U.S.  relations  with  South 
America  (Rept.  No  354).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  R.  7086.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
Bv  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.R.  7087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933.  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.R.  7088.  A  bill   to   provide  pension   for 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
same  ba«U  as  pension  is  provided  for  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  7089.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I.  11.  and 
m  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  7C90.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.7L91.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I.  n.  and 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FASCELL: 
H  R  7092.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  administrative  procedures  and 
practices  In  Government  operations  for  im- 
proving their  economy  and  efHclency.  to  pro- 
vide   for    the   organization   of   machinery   to 
coordinate  and   administer  such   procedures 
and    related    practices;    and    for    other    pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
MR  7093.  A  bill  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  7094.  A  bill  to  aid  in  controlling  infla- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HR.7095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  an  individual  mUEt  have  attained 
the  age  of  50  in  order  to.  become  entitled  to 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.R.  7096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide  relief  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  damages  in 
antitrust  actions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  7097.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain Increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H  R.  7098.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  age  In  the  hiring  and  employment 
of   persons   by   Government   contractors;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  to  provide  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  violations  of  certain  provisions  of 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R  7100.  A  bUl  relating  to  mining  claims 
on  lands  within  the  national  forests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HR  7101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
HH.  7102.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing with  respect  to  the  requlremenU  for  the 
operation  of  subsidy  constructed  vessels  that 
certain  vessels  shall  be  considered  as  operat- 
ing in  foreign  trade:   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  7103.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
AflaUon  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  assure  for 
the    Civil    Aeronautics    Board    Independent 
participation    and    representation    In    court 
proceedings,  to  provide  for  review  of  non- 


hearing  Board  determinations  In  the  courts  ^ 
of  appeals,  and  to  clarify  present  provisions  •" 
concerning  the  time  for  seeking  judicial  re- 
view;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

HJl.7104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1005(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  certified  mall  for  service  of 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  7105.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408(bi 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as 
to  authorize  elimination  of  a  hearing  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  certain  cases:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  resi>ect  to  forfeiture  of 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming:  - 
H.R.  7107  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  flood  control 
projects  on  the  Snake  River  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  the  power  revenue  of  the  Palisades 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  7108  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit stock  of  a  small  business  corporation 
which  Is  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  to 
be  treated  as  owned  by  a  single  shareholder 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
shareholders  of  such  corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R  7109.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  7110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  assure  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Board  independent  par- 
ticipation and  representation  In  court  pro- 
ceedings, to  provide  for  review  of  nonhearlng 
Board  determinations  in  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals, and  to  clarify  present  provisions  con- 
cerning the  time  for  seeking  Judicial  re- 
view; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7111.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  s  to 
authorize  elimination  of  a  hearing  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7112.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1005(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  certified  mall  for  services  of 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  • 
ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resohition  designating 
mountain  laurel  as  the  national  fiower  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials  were   presented   and    referred   as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  FLYNN:  Memorial  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reevaluate  the  age  require- 
ments for  eligibility  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  In  an  effort  to  provide  social 
security  for  unemployed  older  workers  at 
an  earlier  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
Senate  bill  925,  dealing  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maryland,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  CongreM  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  resolution  No.  27 
passed  at  the  1059  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  ratifying  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  7113.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of   Hilda 
Kruse  Hacinklewlcz;   to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  7114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erasmo 
Ramos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
HR.  7115.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Inga 
Maja  OL'son  Nylander;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  7116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  W. 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Credit  Unions — Bulwark  of  Economic 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  12.  1959 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
unions  are  economic  democracy  in  ac- 
tion, as  I  indicated  in  thie  following 
statement  which  I  made  this  morning: 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Ken  Hechlek, 

Fourth  West  Vibcinia  District.  Pki-ented 

to  Subcommittee  No.  3,  House  CoMMrriEE 

ON  Banking  and  Currency,  M  .y  12.  1D53, 

ON  H.R.  5777  AND  Related  Bills  To  Amend 

Federal  CREDrr  Union  Act 

Mr.    Chairman,   on    behalf    of    over    36.000 

credit  union  members  In  my  home  State  of 

West  Virginia,  I  wkh  to  express  my  support 

of  your  bill.  H.R.  5777. 

I  know  yuur  conunittee  Is  aware  of  the 
great  progress  credit  unions  have  made  since 
the  first  one  was  established  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  the  United  States.  And  I  would 
like  to  commend  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
your  untiring  work  on  behalf  of  credit 
unions  In  the  quarter  century  since  the 
p.\rsage  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of 
1934. 

As  time  and  experience  move  along,  the 
1934  act  needs  sticngthenlrg.  E.^actly  9 
years  ago  this  month,  I  was  with  a  great 
champion  of  credit  unions.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  when  he  dedicated  Fllene  House 
In  Madison.  Wis.,  to  the  memory  of  the  Bos- 
ton merchant  and  philanthropist  who  did 
so  much  for  this  movement.  But  since  that 
day  in  1950.  as  in  other  fields  in  the  mid- 
fifties,  we  have  not  made  the  bold  progress 
of  former  years. 

I  believe,  ns  proposed  in  H  R.  5777.  that 
Federal  credit  unions  should  be  permitted 
to  Invest  in  the  shares  of  central  credit 
unions.  I  would  also  like  to  see  the  limits 
on  certain  types  of  loans  raised,  including 
the  limit  on  unsecured  loans,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  to  extend  loan  maturity 
from  3  to  5  years.  The  limit  on  unsecured 
loans  should  be  Increased  from  $400  to 
$1,000.  After  all.  we  know  that  since  1949 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar has  decreased,  and  a  $1,000  losn  today 
would  barely  exceed  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  $400  loan  made  in  1949. 

It  is  for  the  welfare  not  only  of  Individual 
credit  union  members,  but  for  the  entire 
economy  of  our  country,  that  I  support  this 
legislation.  In  making  these  statutory 
changes,  we  are  only  taking  note  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  In  our  econ- 
omy— changes  which.  In  most  instances,  have 
had  ti»eir  most  telling  effect  upon  the  little 
m\n.  the  wage  earner  and  the  white-collar 

worker. 

Mr.  Chairman  1  believe  deeply  that  the 
strength  of  ovu:  way  of  life  lies  In  the  fact 
that  you  and  I  and  a  majority  of  the  Con- 


gress and  the  American  people  are  convinced 
that  freedom  of  economic  opportunity  is 
essential  to  our  survival.  Freedom  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  can  only  be  achieved  if 
we  are  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
that  freedom  for  the  little  people— because 
we  know  that  the  big  boys  can  Uke  care  of 
themselves. 

Now  credit  unions  are  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amplss  of  economic  democracy  in  action, 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  little 
people,  and  we  ought  to  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  strengthen  them.  The  p?ople 
need  a  source,  a  sale  source,  from  which  to 
obtain  small  loans  at  low  Interest  rates  with- 
out turning  to  lean  sharks. 

In  tliese  days  when  we  hear  and  read  so 
much  about  Government  expenditures  and 
taxes.  It  is  refreshing  to  recall  that  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  system  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  docs 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  red  cent, 
and  is  self-sustaining.  And  we  have  an  op- 
portunity by  passing  H.R.  5777  to  strengthen 
the  whole  system  without  spending  any 
more  mc;ney. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
Invited  to  address  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  West  Virginia  Credit  Union  League,  In 
my  home  town  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.  I 
exjjected  30  or  40  hardy  experts  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  I  was  amazed  when  130  credit 
union  officers  from  all  over  West  Virginia 
turned  up  at  the  luncheon.  Since  they  had 
baen  getting  a  steady  diet  of  credit  union 
facts  for  24  hours  I  told  them  I'd  talk  with 
them  about  outer  space  and  the  work  of 
my  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I've  never  had  such  an  attentive  audience 
and  while  they  listened  to  me  talk  about 
outer  space  they  Indicated  by  their  ques- 
tions that  they  had  their  feet  on  the  ground. 
Finally.  I  did  slip  over  a  few  remarks  about 
credit  unions,  and  I  pledged  my  support  for 
H.R.  5777. 

This  morning.  Mr.  Chairman  I  nm  here 
to  redeem  that  pledge.  For  West  Virginia, 
for  the  economy  of  the  country  and  for 
the  average  man  everywhere,  I  hope  you  will 
use  your  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
this  worthwhile  legislation. 


Military  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Raymond  J.  Saulnier.  regarding  the  need 
for  forceful  actions  toward  unification 
of  military  supply  activities.  It  has  been 
my  strong  belief  for  many  years  that  the 


enormity  of  the  military  supply  activities 
has  a  tremendous  e  ect  on  the  entire 
economy.  Furthermore,  from  my  per- 
sonal knouiedg?  of  the  overlappinp.  du- 
plication, and  waste  in  and  amongst  the 
many  military  supply  systems,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  bring  about  corrective 
measures  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Congkzss  or  thi  UNrrtD  Stat«s, 

House   or   REPrSENTATIVI."!, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  28.  1959. 
Hon.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier, 
Chairman.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Saulnifr:  I  am  sure  that  you 
recall  the  recent  discussion  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  concem- 
Inf:  the  Imp.ict  of  military  supply  and  service 
programs  on  the  national  economy. 

It  has  been  my  ctrong  belief  for  many 
years  that  the  enormity  of  the  military  sup- 
ply activities  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
entire  economy.  Furthermore,  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  overlapping,  dupli- 
cation, and  waste  in  and  amongst  the  many 
military  supply  systeins.  there  is  an  urRcnt 
need  to  bring  about  corrective  measures  at 
tlio  earliest  possible  date. 

EncloECd  is  a  rejxjrt  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  which,  at  page 
65  and  following,  details  the  extent  of  the 
military  supply  inventories.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  Inventory  of  personal  prop- 
erty Is  almost  $120  billion  and  that  In  the 
supply  systems  alone  there  Is  $47  billion.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  annual  declarations  of 
surpluses  run  at  $8  to  $10  billion  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  1  am  sure  that  the  at- 
tached monthly  list  of  excess  military  prop- 
erty I  am  enclosing  as  a  sample  is  convincing 
that  factors  other  than  obsolescence  are  re- 
sponsible for  generating  much  of  the  excess 
military  property.  If  you  will  analyze  the 
reported  Inventories  of  the  Individual  de- 
partmeuU  and  services  I  am  sure  tliat  you 
will  agree  that  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
Integrat;  cpmmon  supply  activities.  But  de- 
spite a  long  history  of  efforts  to  do  jtjst  that, 
the  military  bureaucracies  have  always  man- 
aged to  remain  Intact. 

The  proponents  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  Intended  that  the  Air  Force 
would  continue  to  obtain  supply  and  service 
support  from  the  Army.  Dcfpite  this,  the 
Air  Force  has  worked  diligently  to  become 
completely  Independent.  In  1951-52.  the 
Bonner  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  mcm- 
b?r,  held  extensive  hearings  on  military  sup- 
ply management  and  as  a  result  of  the 
bearings  and  reports,  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment to  the  1953  Military  Appropriations 
Act  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
tegrated military  supply  system.  Some 
steps  were  taken  by  Secretary  Lovett.  partic- 
ularly In  setting  up  a  coordinated  medical 
supply  activity  known  as  the  Alameda  Med- 
ical Supply  Test. 

This  test,  though  succeasful,  was  discon- 
tinued defplte  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  others  who  had 
studied  it.  More  recently,  the  Department 
of  Defense  h.as  set  up  single  manager  sys- 
tems for  subsistence,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
ply,  and   petroleum   products.     This   effort. 
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though  apparently  successful.  Is  being  stub- 
bornly resUted  by  the  military  departments 
who  fear  loss  of  autonomy  through  any 
steps  that  tend  toward  unification. 

The  last  Congress  passed  the  DOD  Reor- 
aanlzaUon  Act  of  1958  and  included  the  so- 
called  McCormack-Curtis  amendment  which 
iTives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wide  authority 
'o  operate  supply  and  service  acUvities 
through  such  an  entity  or  entities  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  bring  about  economy 
uid  efficiency.  Despite  this  broad  authority 
there  has  been  but  small  progress  in  accom- 
plishing what  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful areas  for  economy.  1  know  of  no  one 
who  has  objectively  studied  this  matter  who 
had  a  different  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  Is  long  past 
when  the  common  inventories  and  opera- 
tions of  the  military  services  should  be 
brought  under  unified  control  so  that  exist- 
ing stores  are  taken  in  account  before  addi- 
tvjnal  purchases  are  made.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  expended  at  least  $150  million 
in  developing  a  catalog  system  in  order  that 

this  could  be  done.  

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  each  miu- 
tary  department  spends  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Us  own  supply  and  depot 
system.  Furthermore,  the  services  compete 
acHln'it  each  other  in  many  ways  in  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies,  equipment,  and  per- 
Bonncl.  Since  most  of  the  procurement  is  by 
negotiation  the  net  effect  of  these  methods 
Is  to  accelerate  an  Inflationary  spiral  in  my 

opinion.  ^  . 

It  stems  to  me  that  some  forceful  actions 
toward  unification  must  be  taken  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  defenre  itself  but  to  relieve 
the  economv  of  the  Inflationary  pressures 
which  are  now  being  exerted  upon  it.  Since 
the  legislative  framework  appears  to  be  ade- 
quate. I  think  that  the  executive  branch  is 
vulnerable  in  not  vigorously  pushing  this 
matter.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Budget  Bureau  condones  this  situation  while 
It  Is  slmulUncously  the  mfnagement  arm  of 
the  President.  Is  responsible  for  reorganlza- 
tlonal  plans,  and  has  the  primary  duty  of 
screening  the  various  appropriation  estimates 
within  the  framework  of  a  balanced  budget. 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  people  on  the  Hill 
that  the  Bureau  hns  become  a  prisoner  of 
the  Pentagon  and  that  the  Joint  hearings  on 
the  military  budget  do  not  give  the  Bureau 
the  control  status  it  should  have. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor is  doing  an  excellent  Job  and  has  the  forti- 
tude to  do  what  Is  necessary.  However,  it  Is 
Impoeaible  for  anvone  to  grasp  the  complex- 
ities of  the  Federal  budget  within  a  period  of 
several  years  and  he  must  rely  upon  his 
assistlnts.  I  think,  however,  that  time  U 
running  swiftly  and  that  some  topside  deci- 
sions must  be  taken  in  this  area. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Stans  and  will  appreciate  any  comments  you 
or  he  may  have  with  respect  to  this  letter. 

sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
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forts  of  Miss  Mary  Aline  Magner,  a 
resident  of  my  congressional  district, 
and  to  her  fine  music,  copies  of  which  she 
has  recently  provided  each  Member  of 
Congress,  along  with  a  thoughtful  and 
sincere  letter. 

We  should  be  especially  proud  of  the 
spirit,  pride,  and  love  for  God  and  our 
country  demonstrated  in  Miss  Magner's 
words  and  music.  Through  these  care- 
fully written  lyrics,  we  are  reminded 
that  our  cherished  freedom  remains  a 
priceless  privilege— gained  through 
struggle,  prayer,  and  unity  in  our  Ameri- 
can heritage. 


"Our   American   Heritage"— Mary   Aline 
Magner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1959 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 

era  of  uneasiness  In  world  and  domestic 

problems,   it   is   a   refreshing   privilege 

for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ef- 
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Congressman  Gerald  T.  Flynn,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin,  Defendf  the  Richard  I. 
Bong  Airbase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  T.  FLYNN 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1959 
Mr.    FLYNN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   have 
noted  with  much  dismay  remarks  made 
in  the  Congressional  Record  relative  to 
waste,  frills,  and  extravagance  in  the 
con.struction  of  the  Richard  I.  Bong  Air 
Force  Base  at  Kansasville  in  the  First 
Congressional     District     of     Wisconsin. 
These  remarks  were  filed  by  a  Congress- 
man representing  a  district  in  which  the 
base  is  not  located,  and  were  apparently 
made  by  him  after  examination  of  blue- 
prints and  plans  furnished  by  the  Leo 
A.  Daley  firm  of  architects  of  Omaha, 
Ncbr.     I  also  have  a  copy  of  these  plans, 
and  I  have  examined  them  thoroughly. 
It  is  with  much  displeasure  that  I  take 
issue  with  remarks  printed  in  the  Record 
by   a   Member  of  Congress   from  Mil- 
waukee.   None  of  us  favor  spending  for 
nonessentials.     None  of   us  favor  mili- 
tary boondoggUng.    However,  we  are  all 
in    favor    of    building    adequately    and 
soundly  for  current  needs  with  an  eye 
open  for  future  needs.    The  Bong  Air- 
base  anticipates  a  complement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilians  working  on 
the  base  together  with  their  families,  of 
approximately  20.000  people.    This  base 
is  being  built  in  a  country  area  and  is 
approximately  20  miles  from  any  metro- 
politan center. 

The  criticism  contained  in  the  Record 
was  to  the  efTect  that  money  is  being 
spent  for  a  theater,  bowling  alley,  hi-fi 
shop,  gymnasium,  and  indoor  swimming 
pool,  steamroom.  and  squash  court,  and 
these  facilities  are  not  essential  spend- 
ing I  do  not  concur  in  this  conclusion, 
and  I  allege  that  20.000  people  located 
in  a  country  area  some  20  miles  from  a 
metropolitan  city  must  have  on  the  base 
reasonable  opportunities  for  relaxation 
and  recreation.  The  building  of  a  bowl- 
ing alley  or  a  gymnasium,  including  a 
swimming  pool  and  massage  room,  is  not 
a  foolish  expenditure  of  money.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
over  $40,000  invested  in  the  training  of 
every  one  of  these  air  cadets.  Because 
of  poor,  uninteresting,  and   inadequate 


facilities,  the  Air  Force  has  witnessed 
its  fully  trained  and  highly  competent 
personnel,    including    those    flying    the 
planes,  leave  the  sei-vice  as  soon  as  their 
tour  of  duty  was  completed.    The  Gov- 
ernment then  is  compelled  to  spend  an- 
other   $40,000   to   train   a    replacement. 
If   the  Government   ofTered   reasonable 
housing,  as  it  is  now  doing  under  the 
Capehart  housing  program,  and  reason- 
able facilities  for  recreation,  the  percent- 
age of  those  signing  up  for  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  enlistment  would  ma- 
terially   increase.    The   Air   Force    has 
experimented  and  has  found  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  reenlistment   rate   when 
living  conditions  have  been   improved, 
and  this  has  accounted  for  a  huge  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayer.     It.  therefore,  would 
be   very   foolish  for  the  Air  Force,  in 
building  this  fine  and  modern  new  air- 
base,  to  fail  to  include  therein  a  gym- 
nasium.    A  bowling  alley  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ail-men  and  their  families, 
and  even  a  hi-fi  shop  in  which  junior 
can  buy  a  record  for  his  record  player, 
and  even  a  swimming  pool  for  the  air- 
men's use  is  not  extravagance. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  of  criticism 
that  the  airmen  use  gymnastic  and 
swimming  pool  faciUties  located  in  cities 
20  miles  from  the  base.  Imagine,  an 
airman  returning  from  a  flight  and 
getting  into  his  car.  or  if  he  does  not 
have  his  own  car,  of  taking  a  bus  into 
the  nearest  town  some  20  miles  away 
to  find  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
From  firsthand  knowledge  I  can  state, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
swimming  pools  and  gymnastic  facilities 
in  the  cities  of  Racine  and  Kenosha,  are 
inadequate  for  their  own  population, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
20.000  people  the  base  will  bring  in. 

Most   bases   have   a   theater— and    a 
theater  providing  a  seating  capacity  for 
650  people  under  modern  conditions  is 
not  unrealistic   or   extravagant.     It   is 
merely  building  for  present  needs  with 
an  eye  to  the  future,  with  a  thought  of 
taking  care  of  normal  needs  of  the  20,000 
people  who  wUl  Uve  on  or  near  the  base. 
The  criticism  also  includes  a  community 
service  building  wherein  there  are  retail 
stores    snack  bars,  maintenance  shops, 
warehouse,    laundry     and     drycleaning 
shops,  concessions,  barbershops,  a  cen- 
tral post  office,  reading  room.  Red  Cross 
office,  and  so  forth.    It  is  inconceivable 
to   me   that   any   Member   of   Congress 
would  propose  that  a  modem  up-to-date 
Strategic  Air  Command  base  which  will 
attract  20.000  people  should  be  built  in 
a  country  area  20  miles  from  any  large 
city  without  such  facilities  being  built 
into  the  base,  and  I  do  not  feel  it  fau: 
to  criticize  those  who  designed  the  base 
for  this  expenditure  in  money,  any  more 
than  I  would  criticize  the  Air  Force  for 
building  a  modern  SAC  plane  instead 
of  duplicating  the  Kitty  Hawk.    We  are 
living  in  the  modern  age  of  1959.  and 
looking  forward  to  the  sixties,  and  our 
bases  must  represent  modern  needs  and 
facilities,  and  not  the  needs  of  World 
War  I. 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  plans 
and  I  beUeve  that  the  SAC  and  the  archi- 
tectural firm  should  be  highly  compU- 
mented  for  the  designing  of  a  modern 
SAC  base  with  modern  facihties— and 
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on  the  other  hand  for  the  construction 
of  a  base  that  is  not  extravagant  or 
wasteful,  and  that  does  not  have  needs 
above  and  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  boys  who  are  going  to  man  and  stafl 
the  base. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  Richard  I.  Bong  Air  Force  Base  really 
needs  these  facilities,  I  say  that  the 
Bong  Airbase  and  any  other  modern 
airbase  built  in  a  similar  location  defi- 
nitely needs  a  swimming  pool,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  bowling  alley,  and  the  other 
facilities  described  herein — and  it  would 
be  preposterous  and  unthinkable  to  have 
military  personnel  who  are  on  a  24-hour 
alert  required  to  go  to  cities  20  miles 
away  and  attempt  to  use  the  inadequate 
facilities  that  those  cities  have.  I  feel 
it  would  be  nearsighted  and  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  thousands  of  air- 
men, trained  at  great  expense  to  the 
Government,  from  leaving  the  service. 
Whereas  the  facilities  of  a  modern  base 
will  help  to  keep  trained  personnel  in 
the  service  and  will  result  in  a  large 
saving  to  the  country.  I  earnestly  solicit 
the  examination  of  the  Bong  Airbase 
plans  by  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  an  interest  therein. 


DcTelopment  of  Oar  Nrtional  Forests 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  MEYER 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  12,  1959 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  professional  fores- 
ter. I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
report  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests"  which  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment sent  to  the  Congress  on  March  24. 
1959. 

Because  of  the  multiple  use  aspects  of 
forest  land  which  this  report  involves,  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  Member 
and  more  particularly  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  national  forests  in  their  States 
or  districts. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation and  the  increasing  demand  for 
natural  resources  to  maintain  an  ex- 
panding economy,  the  use  pressures  on 
forest  land  are  growing  daily.  Careful 
planning  and  full  development  of  our 
forests  are  therefoi-e  necessary  if  both 
current  and  long-range  resource  needs 
are  to  be  met. 

Winter  sports  have  become  an  inten- 
sive use  on  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Vermont.  We  welcome 
this  activity  because  it  balances  the  rec- 
reational use  in  the  forest  and  provides 
a  year-long  use  by  tourists.  Because  the 
areas  are  accessible  to  the  heavily  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Northeast,  their  orderly 
expansion  as  provided  for  In  this  "Pro- 
gram for  the  National  Forests"  is  essen- 
tial. The  local  economy  of  the  area  is 
considerably  benefited  by  the  money 
which  the  skiers  and  recreationists 
spend  on  winter  sports  and  other  out- 
doox  activities  on  the  national  forest. 


This  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests'*  will  improve  himting  and  fish- 
ing. Our  lakes  and  streams  on  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest  provide 
sport  fishing  for  thousands  of  visitors 
each  .summer.  As  more  thousands  come 
to  Vermont  and  to  the  other  national 
forests  throughout  America,  full  de- 
velopment of  this  wildlife  resource  of 
the  forest  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

To  a  forester,  multiple  use  means  the 
full  use  of  all  the  renewable  resources 
on  forest  land.  The  growing,  cutting, 
and  sale  of  timber  is  one  of  these  uses. 
In  Vermont,  much  high  quality  maple 
timber  is  harvested  from  the  national 
forest. 

This  activity  supports  many  .small 
community  forest  industries.  It  pro- 
vides the  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  maple  bowls  and  other  specialty 
products  which  require  a  high  input  of 
local  labor.  These  wood  products  sup- 
plement the  tourist  trade  and  again  the 
local  economy  of  areas  surrounding  the 
nalionnl  forest  is  improved.  Also  there 
are  other  special  uses  of  national  forest 
trees  which  provide  the  sap  from  which 
the  famed  Vermont  maple  syrup  is  made. 

The  nature  of  our  country  in  Vermont 
and  much  of  New  England  is  such  that 
watershed  values  are  high.  The  land 
is  glaciated  and  unstable.  We  have 
found  that  forest  cover  is  one  of  the 
best  stabihzing  forces  to  keep  the  land 
from  eroding  into  our  streams  and  val- 
leys. As  a  forester,  I  am  pleased  that 
this  "Program  for  the  National  Forests" 
has  plans  for  stepping  up  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  watersheds 
on  all  the  national  forests  throughout 
America. 

This  broad-scale  program  for  the  na- 
tional fore.sts  includes  accelerated  re- 
search in  forest  genetics,  timt>er  cutting 
methods,  new  uses  for  low-quality  trees 
and  better  protection  from  fire,  insects, 
and  disease. 

Such  research  is  essential  if  the  for- 
ests' resources  are  to  be  kept  renewable 
in  quantities  to  meet  the  impact  of  pres- 
ent and  future  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Forestry  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  plans  to 
hold  hearings  on  May  14  and  15  on  this 
long-range  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program  for  the  national  forests. 
I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate their  interest  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  national  forests. 


National  Association  of  Plnmbing  Con- 
tractors Will  Hold  77th  Convention  ia 
Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or    FLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  12, 1959 

Mr,  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  trade  associations  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  the  National  Association 


of  Plumbing  Contractors,  will  have  its 
77th  annual  convention  and  its  1959  Na- 
tional Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Expo- 
sition in  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  May  31- 
June  4. 1959. 

There  is  an  excellent  reason  why  this 
splendid  trade  association  is  meeting  for 
the  fli-st  time  in  its  long  history  in  Flor- 
ida, and  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  be- 
cause its  president.  John  M.  Rhoades. 
has  been  succc<;sful  in  his  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  bring  this  outstanding  con- 
clave to  Florida. 

The  piesident.  John  M.  Rhoades,  of 
Sara.sota,  Fla..  is  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected citizens.  He  has  built  a  fine 
business — a  credit  to  himself  and  his 
profession.  He  is  not  only  a  successful 
busines.sman.  but  also  a  thoughtful,  con- 
structive, and  progressive  contractor. 

Mr.  Rhoades  was  bom  in  Lakeland, 
Fla.  He  attended  Georgia  Tech  and 
served  region  4.  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  during  World  War  II.  He 
is  president  of  the  John  M.  Rhoades  Co., 
in  Sarasota. 

In  association  work,  he  served  three 
terms  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Plumbing  and  Mechanical  Contractors 
of  Florida,  and  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
his  local  association.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing 
Contractors  for  the  past  12  years,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  conference,  sani- 
tary, and  sanitation  committees,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  convention  auditing,  in- 
dustry development,  policy  and  inter- 
industry liaison  committees.  He  served 
on  NAPC's  board  of  directors  in  1952-53 
and  was  elected  second  vice  president  of 
NAPC  in  1956. 

He  has  been  a.ssociated  with  the 
plumbing  busines  in  Sarasota,  Fla..  for 
the  past  34  years.  A  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Redeemer  In 
Sarasota,  he  is  also  a  Kiwanian  and  an 
Elk.  A  32d  decree  Mason,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Egypt  Temple  Shrine  in 
Tampa,  and  Samoor  Grotto  and  Scottish 
Rite  Club  in  Sarasota. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  fellow  Floridians  in  congratu- 
lating President  John  M.  Rhoades  and 
the  National  Association  of  Plumbing 
Contractors  on  77  years  of  achievement 
and  service  to  its  membership  and  to  the 
construction  industry.  My  best  wishes 
go  to  President  Rhoades  and  the  NAPC 
for  a  most  successful  convention  and  ex- 
po.sitlon  In  Miami  Beach  within  the  ne::t 
few  weeks. 
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The  Cause  of  Human  Dignity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TOIIK 

IN  THE  tlOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1959 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  May  6, 1  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  dinner  given  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews   at   New    York's   Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Louis  Stein,  presi- 
dent of  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.  Mr.  Stein 
was  awarded  the  National  Conference's 
Brotherhood  Award  for  1959,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  contribution  in 
this  most  meaningful  of  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

The  occasion  was  a  most  fitting  one  for 
the  delivery  by  the  guest  speaker,  the 
Honorable  James  P.  Mitchell.  Secretai-y 
of  Labor,  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
moving  addresses  on  the  unbounded 
capabilities  of  the  human  spirit  and 
man's  infinite  potential  for  moral  bril- 
liance and  grandeur  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

I  was  so  stirred  by  the  spirit  and 
breadth  of  the  Secretary's  excellent  re- 
marks, entitled  "The  Cause  of  Human 
Dignity."  that  I  felt  they  .should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  devoted  his  text  to  re- 
aflirming  with  brilliance  and  clarity  that 
if  mankind  Is  to  preserve  and  advance 
the  preat  Ideals  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity,  he  must  realize  that  their  effec- 
tive consummation  Is  Inextricably  inter- 
locked with  the  duty  to  strive  toward 
their  effectuation.  Stressing  the  moral 
and  economic  reasons  for  the  elimination 
of  barriers  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  he 
emphasized  that  both  deep  moral  values 
and  enlightened  national  self-Interest 
demand  the  eradication  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  challenge,  he  explained,  "is 
the  most  important  decision  facing 
America  today." 

Secretary  Mitchell's  moving  thesis  re- 
flects so  fully  the  great  aims  of  the  con- 
ference and  Is  so  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  the  times  that  I  deem  it  an  honor  to 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Cause  or  Human  Dignity 

(Address    by    Secretary    of    Labor    James    P. 

Mltctiell    before    the   National    Conference 

of  Christians   and    Jews.   New   York.   N  Y.. 

May  6.  1950) 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  evening,  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  others  who  have  taken  this 
time  to  honor  Mr.  Stein. 

As  you  know.  Sir  Winston  ChurchlU  Is 
visiting  In  Washington  at  this  very  moment. 
It  was  18  years  ago  this  coming  June  that 
Sir  Winston  was  in  the  United  States  on  a 
previous  visit;  as  some  of  you  may  remember, 
he  spoke  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  here 
in  New  York  State.  In  that  speech  he  pre- 
sented an  Idea  that  has  remained  with  me. 
and  one,  I  believe,  that  we  here  this  evening 
can  review  with  good  advantage. 

"The  destiny  of  mankind,"  Churchill  said, 
"Is  not  decided  by  material  computation. 
When  great  causes  are  on  the  move  In  the 
world  •  •  •  we  learn  that  we  are  spirits, 
not  animals;  and  that  something  Is  going  on 
In  space  and  time,  and  beyond  space  and 
time,  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  spells 
duty." 

For  us,  of  course,  the  greatest  cause  Is  that 
of  human  freedom,  as  It  expresses  Itself  In 
the  cause  of  political  freedom,  the  cause  of 
Individual  liberty,  the  cause  of  human  dig- 
nity, the  cause  of  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  Ignorance,  and  freedom  to 
worship  as  one  will. 

Mr.  Churchill,  with  his  customary  wisdom, 
did  not  relate  these  things  to  mere  material 
CDmputatton.  He  did  not  add  up  Imports 
and  exports.  Investments  and  labor  forces, 
Industrial  plants  and  agricultural  potentials, 
and  give  the  total  of  these  as  freedom. 


He  related  the  great  causes,  rather,  with 
"something  going  on  In  space  and  time,  and 
beyond  space  and  time."  He  was  certain 
that  any  computation  would  fall  Into  a  great 
error  which  did  not  account  for  the  account- 
able, the  unpredictable:  the  creative  power 
of  the  free  spirit. 

He  perceived  that  man's  greatest  causes, 
today  as  18  yenrs  ago.  arise  from  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  that  spirit. 

Some  people  saw,  18  years  ago.  that  this 
was  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
free  societies  of  the  Western  World,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Communist  world. 

So  coarse  and  sh-'illow  Is  the  Communist 
view  of  man  and  his  destiny  that  a  few  weeks 
aj;o  a  Soviet  theorist  announced  that  the 
satellites  and  rockets  of  recent  years  have 
adequately  disproven  the  Idea  of  God  sine? 
thev  reached  into  heaven  and  didnt  find 
Him. 

I  sometimes  think  that  this  kind  of  moral 
moronity  Is  a  greater  danger  to  peace  than 
armed  aggression. 

You  vkill  note.  alFo.  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
idea  of  a  transcendental  dctUny  is  inter- 
locked with  the  Idea  of  duty. 

Having  realized  what  he  Is.  man  is  obli- 
gated to  act  upon  that  knowledge. 

Certainly  our  philosophy  of  life  Is  much 
more  than  a  structure  of  tliought  and  logic; 
it  is  a  pattern  for  action  and  plan  for 
activity. 

TiixiB.  we  in  the  Western  World  are  present- 
ed with  this  decision — what  actions  are  we  to 
to  take  In  response  to  our  public  belief  in 
man's  dignity? 

Let's  surt  right  here  at  home. 

I  need  not  tell  a  gathering  like  this  how 
short  we  are  of  acting  as  If  we  believed  In 
the  dignity  of  all  men — both  In  what  we  do 
and  what  we  say  within  our  own  border. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  state  created 
to  protect  human  dignity.  And  we  have  a 
long  tradition  of  opportunity  here,  based 
upon  our  early  history  when  every  newcomer 
to  these  shores  found  an  open  road  and  a 
wide  land. 

Now.  however,  the  test  of  freedom  Is  no 
longer  only  whether  or  not  we  can  provide 
opportunity  to  newcomers — but  to  our  own 
p>eople  who  are  within  our  borders  but  out- 
side cur  society,  closed  off  from  the  full 
experience  of  American  life  by  barriers  of 
racial  and  economic  discrimination. 

To  meet  this  test,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on 
wide  ranges  of  open  land  and  new  roads 
through  a  wilderness. 

The  old  national  road  to  the  west,  the  old 
Homestead  Act.  find  their  equivalents  In 
equal  Job  opportunity  in  all  our  plants  and 
offices  and  mills  and  mines  and  ships.  The 
road  to  new  opportunity  is  no  longer  a  geo- 
graphic line  on  a  map;  It  runs  through  the 
plant  gate  to  the  hiring  ofBce,  and  It  may  end 
In  the  President's  office. 

But  we  all  know  It  has  barriers,  detours, 
do-not-enter  signs  for  many  thoxisands  of 
American  citizens  who  hope  to  travel  down 
it.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  Jews  and  Irish 
immigrants  faced  these  signs.  Today  the 
Negro  in  the  South,  and  In  some  northern 
communities:  the  Puerto  Rlcan  on  the  east 
coast:  the  American  oriental  on  the  west 
coast;  the  American  Indian — these  stand  by 
the  wayside,  watching  the  parade  of  Amer- 
ican progress  go  by.  Their  presence  is 
enough  to  make  us  susi>ect  that  what  we  say 
about  America  and  what  we  do  about  it  are 
sometimes  two  different  things. 

Yet  this  discrimination  Is  Intolerable,  not 
only  from  moral  but  for  economic  reasons 
as  well,  reasons  that  can  be  proven  down  to 
the  last  decimal  point. 

Economically,  we  cannot  support  our 
standard  of  living  for  an  exploding  popula- 
tion, and  maintain  an  adequate  defense, 
without  making  use  of  all  our  human  re- 
sources. We  need  all  the  talent,  nil  the  skill 
we  can  muster,  and  we  need  to  develop  it 
now. 


Let  me  give  you  the  figures: 

There  are  100  million  more  people  In  this 
country  than  there  were  In  1900.  More  than 
50  million  children  have  been  born  since 
World  War  II.  By  1070,  there  wiU  be  210 
million  Americans. 

Now,  note  this  fact: 

In  1970,  there  will  be  20  million  people 
in  this  country  over  65  years  of  age.  That 
Is  a  tremendous  number  of  people  not  in 
the  most  productive  age  group.  At  the  same 
time,  l>ecausc  our  birth  rate  was  very  low 
during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 
there  will  actually  be  nearly  2  million  fewer 
20-  to  29-year-oIds  In  our  male  population 
In  the  1960's  than  there  are  now. 

Consider  what  that  means  in  terms  of 
need  for  skilled  manpower,  for  reviewing 
our  personnel  policies  in  regard  to  older  men 
and  women. 

But  that  isn't  all  the  story.  Within  those 
statistics  there  are  Important  currents  and 
changes  which  put  an  even  heavier  strain 
on  our  supply  of  trained,  educated  man- 
power : 

The  composition  of  the  workforce  la 
changing.  We  are  needing  fewer  unskilled 
laborers;  in  fact,  we  will  need  no  more  to 
do  all  the  essential  Jobs  In  the  60's  than 
we  have  today.  But  we'll  need  50  percent 
more  professional  and  technical  workers. 
30  percent  more  craftsmen,  and  30  percent 
more  semiskilled  workers. 

Those  are  the  figures.  To  sustain  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  living,  to  say  nothing  of 
mobilizing  better  the  human  resources  we 
have  In  a  highly  competitive  world,  we  must 
start  now  to  train  and  educate  all  our  young 
people,  whatever  the  color,  wherever  their 
parents  were  born,  wherever  they  may  wor- 
ship, because  we  cannot  be  without  them. 

The  low  birthrate  of  the  1930'b  has  pro- 
duced a  generation  which  will  be  able  to 
produce  enough  goods  and  services  for  a 
much  larger  population  only  If  It  Is  fully 
used,  only  if  we  waste  none  of  our  human 
resources.  That  Is  a  practical  argument 
which  should  satisfy  even  those  who  have 
no  patience  with  history — or  with  hu- 
manity— or  with  religion. 

But,  although  this  practical  argtunent  is 
a  compelling  and  convincing  one.  our  stake 
In  broader  opportunity  Is  much  larger  and 
much  more  essential  to  America  on  an- 
other level,  and  one  that  Is  difficult  to  docu- 
ment. 

In  the  world  today  there  are  20  new  na- 
tions under  the  sun.  They  are  something 
new  to  history — and  they  are  going  through 
a  measuring-up  and  sizing  process,  making  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  friendship, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the  two  most 
influential  members  of  the  community  of 
nations:  Russia  and  ourselves. 

How  do  we  look  to  them? 

Do  we  look  like  a  society  topheavy  with 
the  chosen  and  preferred?  Do  we  look  like 
a  society  that  makes  varvelous  progress  at 
the  expense  of  the  least  of  us?  Is  it  as 
Ghandi  said  to  an  American  visitor  Inquir- 
ing about  peace:  "Go  back  to  America," 
Ghandi  said,  "and  when  you  have  learned 
to  treat  your  Negro  citizens  as  equals,  then 
come  talk  to  me  of  peace.  Until  then,  I  will 
not  listen  to  you." 

In  a  world  in  which  the  educated,  opulent 
white  man  is  In  the  small  minority,  Just  how 
far  do  we  expect  a  society  to  be  honored  that 
honors  him  to  the  exclusion  of  others? 

It  is  against  that  background  of  world 
awakening  and  of  domestic  economic  need 
that  the  true  stature  of  the  opportunity 
problem  in  our  Nation  must  be  measured. 

The  chance  to  live  a  decent  comfortable 
life,  to  enjoy  the  products  of  Industry  and 
agriculture,  to  have  the  protections  of  medi- 
cine and  savlDga.  to  have  open  access  to  the 
benefits  of  education  and  employment,  and 
to  worship  In  the  manner  that  the  consciencs 
dictates— that  is  what  the  struggle  for  the 
world  Is  all  about.     This  is  what   it  boils 
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down  to,  as  an  aspiration  only  for  many. 
many  millions,  and  as  a  reality  for  a  few 
lucky  ones.  How  we  conduct  ourselves  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  whether  selfishly 
or  selflessly.  Is  the  most  imi>ortant  decision 
facing  America  today. 

One  might  think  that  there  are  few  oc- 
casions for  a  practical  pursuit  of  our  duty: 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every  day  is  an 
occasion. 

A  great  number  of  writers  have,  for  a  long 
number  of  years  now.  tried  to  write  about 
what  they  call  "the  American  experience" — 
trying  to  define  It,  to  analyze  It,  to  picture 
it.  I  think.  In  the  end.  It  Is  this— a  feeling 
of  respect  for  each  and  every  fellow  human 
being,  knowing  In  our  hearts  that  there  really 
Is  something  going  on  In  space  and  time 
which  has  to  do  with  the  human  spirit,  and 
knowing  In  our  hearts  that  we  have  a  duty 
because  If  It. 

Thank  you. 


Confrahilationt  to  the  New  Government 
of  Laos 


EXTENSION  pF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  12.  1959 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
today  to  greet  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 
Prince  Souphanouvong  and  His  Excel- 
lency, Ourot  R.  Sovannavong,  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to 
conpratulate  the  new  Laos  Government, 
presided  over  by  His  Excellency,  Phoui 
Sananikone.  This  Government,  whose 
policy  is  one  of  restriction,  austerity,  and 
order,  has  set  itself  a  hard  and  definite 
objective  which  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

First.  Fight  against  Communist  infil- 
tration and  development  in  the  kingdom. 

Second.  General  reorpanization  of  the 
political,  economic,  financial,  and  social 
fields. 

Third.  National  recovery. 

The  task  of  stabilizinR  nations  newly 
emerged  from  colonialism  is  an  immense 
one  which  we  of  America  too  often  fail 
to  appi-eciate.  For,  as  His  Excellency 
Sananikone  states  it: 

Yesterday,  we  had  to  work  out  the  reunifi- 
cation of  our  motherland  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  the  Lao  peoples.  Today,  our  goal 
is  to  safeguard  our  Independence  and  our 
newly  achieved  unity  by  protecting  them 
against  the  most  terrible  evil  that  threatens 
them:  communism. 

His  Excellency.  Phoui  Sananikone,  em- 
phasized that  the  government  program 
rested  on  the  following  basic  principles: 

First.  The  fight  against  extremist 
ideology. 

Second.  True  unity  and  independence 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Third.  The  well-being  of  the  Lao  peo- 
ple and  respect  for  the  regime  while  seek- 
ing to  promote  education  and  medico- 
social  welfare  even  to  the  most  desolate 
i-egions;  and  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  through  a  strict  policy 
of  neutrality  within  the  framework  of 
the  principles  of  Panchasila  and  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


In  addition  to  the  above  enunciated 
policy  of  Laos,  His  Excellency  pointed 
out  that  in  the  area  of  economic  and 
financial  policy  the  country's  objective 
is  the  economic  development  and  full  ex- 
ploitation of  the  country's  national  re- 
sources. In  this  latter  regard,  he  point- 
ed out  that  his  government  supported 
an  all-out  drive  in  favor  of  both  foreign 
and  local  investments. 

His  Elxcellency  deserves  the  commen- 
dation of  leaders  of  this  country  for  his 
announced  policy  and  for  the  resistance 
he  has  maintained  against  Commiuiist 
infiltration.  It  was  his  forthright  lead- 
ership that  saved  that  nation  from  being 
overrun  by  the  Communists  last  year. 
But  for  the  $48  million  in  United  States 
aid  which  tiny  Laos  received  in  1957,  the 
Communists  might  have  rolled  up  an 
added  victory  in  Asia  and  have  now  been 
in  possession  of  another  beachhead 
there. 

Though  determined  to  define  itself, 
Laos  wishes  to  remind  its  friends  every- 
where that  it  is  traditionally  a  iieace-lov- 
ing  count ly  with  only  one  wish  to  rebuild 
its  economy  severely  damaged  by  war  and 
lift  the  level  of  its  people  on  all  fionts. 
Again,  I  wish  to  salute  the  tiny  country 
for  its  determination  to  he  both  free  and 
peaceful. 


Washington   Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
May  9,  1959: 

Washington    Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  5th  District 
Texas) 

Mat  9.  1959. 
The  Trinity  River  survey  appropriation 
was  tlie  subject  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee's hearing  at  which  a  lartje  DhIIss 
group  appeared.  Conprcssmcn  of  the  Trinity 
River  area  Joined  the  delegation  of  Texans  In 
a  united  front  requesting  the  survey  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  was  happy  to  Join  In 
support  ol  this  interstate  matter.  It  is  both 
legitimately  a  Federal-State  proposition  and 
within  Justifiable  cost  limits  of  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  projects  by  the  usual 
tests  of  priority.  The  big  "If"  is  whether 
boondoggle  and  wasteful  projects  will  also 
receive  attention  now.  thus  squeezing  out 
legitimate  projects  in  the  exceeding  of  the 
budget. 

President  Eifenhower  warmly  greeted  Bill 
Junker  of  Dallas,  the  Goodwill  Industry's 
Man  of  the  Year,  along  with  Bill's  mother  and 
Ooodwiii  offlclals.  The  President's  attention 
was  a  further  honor  to  Bill  who  was  elected 
by  his  35.000  nationwide  handicapped  (el- 
low  workers.  Along  with  personally  com- 
mending Bill  Junker,  the  President  described 
animatedly  the  paintings  and  art  objects  in 
his  beautiful  oval  office.  He  is  looking  very 
fit.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  efforts  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget.  When  I  exhorted  him  to 
stand  firm,  he  laughed  and  said  It  wouldn't 
be  he  who  weakened.  It  was  up  to  Congress. 
H.R.  3460,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (TVA).  to  per- 


mit self-financing  by  the  TVA  issuing  its 
own  bonds  up  to  t750  million,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  long,  controversial,  b\it  generally 
good-natured  debate.  The  TVA  Is  wholly 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Electricity  developed  serves  5  million 
people  in  1.250.000  families  In  80.000  square 
miles  in  parts  of  7  St.ites — Georgia.  Virginia. 
North  Carolina.  Alabama.  Mii>sisslppi..  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky.  Originally,  the  TVA 
was  Intended  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol. A  small  amount  of  hydroelectric  p<jwer 
development  was  included.  Since  then  the 
electricity  production  has  mushroomed  to 
Include  many  steam-generated  powerpl mts. 
Power  output  and  area  served  has  grown 
terrifically.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
TVA'.s  three-man  Board  of  Directors  to  issue 
bonds  for  new  powcrplant  and  fncillties  con- 
struction on  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
choosing. 

Arguments  for  Include:  1 1 )  Twelve  percent 
ye.TTly  growth  requires  SISO  million  yearly  in 
plant  expansion:  (2)  50  percent  of  power 
produced  is  used  by  Government  Installa- 
tions: )3)  besides  paying  3  percent  interest 
yearly  (SSe  million)  on  TVA  Federal  In- 
debtedness of  $1200  million,  this  amount 
will  be  reduced  from  TVA  revenues  by  110 
million  per  year:  |4|  Congress  has  90  davs 
to  veto  new  TVA  cf>nslructlon.  Arguments 
against  include:  <  1 1  Though  wholly  federally 
owned,  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
no  control  — neither  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment over  the  bonds,  the  Budget  Bureau 
over  expenditures,  since  this  would  l>e  out- 
side the  budget,  nor  Congress,  since  usual 
appropriations  procedures  would  be  side- 
stepped: i2)  the  opposition  of  the  Treasury. 
Budget  Bureau,  and  C  miptroUer  General 
were  not  printed  in  the  hearings  or  report, 
so  Congressmen  were  denied  this  usual  infor- 
mation: (3)  TVA  bonds  would  compete  with 
U.S.  bonds  with'uit  Treasury  control:  (4) 
bonds,  though  alleged  to  be  secured  solely  by 
TVA  revenues,  would  In  fact  be  U.S.  obliga- 
tions since  I'VA  is  federally  owned. 

For  myeelf.  the  more  fundamental  objec- 
tion was  not  stressed,  as  alm'jst  everyone  ac- 
cepu  this  27-year-oId  experiment  in  socializ- 
ing power  production,  and  that  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  in  business  operation 
In  competition  with  Its  citizens  In  their  pri- 
vate enterprise  Further,  nubsldy  for  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  all  is  not  a  Federal  right, 
even  though  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  so.  These  basic  objections  should  be 
met  head  un  and  solved.  My  suggestion? 
That  the  TVA  be  sold  by  the  Federal  Giiv- 
ernment  to  the  people  of  the  area  seryed^iy 
the  TVA.  a  simple  and  sensible  solution'  to 
disposing  of  public  power  facilities  here  and 
elsewhere.  Amendments  sponsored  by  Re- 
publicans to  improve  the  bill  by  reestablish- 
ing congressional  control  over  this  financ- 
ing were  defeated  by  the  Democrats  in  al- 
most a  solid  partyllne  vote.  Obviously,  this 
will  be  a  political  campaign  Issue  by  both 
parties  with  some  exceptions,  namely,  the 
switching  of  Republicans  in  the  TVA  area 
and  a  few  Democrats  outside  TVA.  The 
closeness  of  amendment  votes  Indicated  that 
a  Presidential  veto  cannot  be  overridden  by 
the  Hou&e.  Interesting,  indeed,  was  the 
"Buy  American"  amendment  sponsored  by  4 
Democrat  labor  leader  in  which  the  Repub-, 
iicans  with  only  a  handful  of  Democrats  sup- 
ported U.S.  Industry.  This  amendment 
would  have  forbidden  TVA  to  buy  foreign 
equipment  with  its  lower  cost  because  of 
lower  wage  rates. 

The  964  question  now  is:  Will  the  House 
Democrat  leadership  bypass  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  force  out  the  huge,  costly  housing 
bill?  At  present,  a  rules  deadlock  has  It 
bottled  up.  Will  the  spending  deluge  of  thU 
and  other  pet  programs  yet  engulf  us? 
Right  now,  it's  a  stalemate.  The  people  hold 
the  key  to  the  balanced  budget  and  deficit 
financing.  They  should  write  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators. 
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Federal  AdminittratiTe  Practice  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixorioa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1959 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reintroduced  today  c.  bill  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  during  the  last  Congress, 
entitled  the  Federal  Administrative 
Prnctice  Act." 

This  is  a  major  and  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  imple- 
ment proposals  advanced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  after  intensive  study 
and  independent  evaluation  of  current 
administrative  procedures  and  practices. 

Mainly,  the  bill  does  four  things.  It 
v.ould  establish  at  interagency  lewl  the 
Office  of  Federal  Administrative  Prac- 
tice which  would  be  the  vehicle  through 
which  badly  needed  coordination  and  di- 
rection of  procedures  and  practice  on 
matters  of  concern  to  all  governmental 
agencies  would  be  accomplished.  The 
bill  would  provide  new  and  impioved  pio- 
cedures  for  the  selection,  appointment, 
and  administration  of  hearing  commis- 
sioners. The  bill  seeks  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government  le-^al  serv- 
ices by  es.ablishinji  for  the  first  time  a 
legal  career  service  for  civilian  lawyers 
in  government  which  would  serve  not 
only  to  attiact  the  more  capable  and 
talented  lawyers  t'>  Pederal  service  but 
would  provide  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment so  desperately  needed  to  keep  them 
in  Government  service.  The  final  ma- 
jor purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure  all 
persons  the  right  of  representation  be- 
fore Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies by  both  attorneys  and  qualified  lay 
persoris.  the  bill  would  assist  attorneys 
around  the  country  by  providing  for 
centralized  admission  to  practice;  at  the 
same  time,  it  imposes  standards  of  con- 
duct upon  these  representatives,  and 
contains  a  provision  for  adequate  disci- 
plinary proceed  ings. 

During  the  last  Congress,  reports  were 
requested  from  26  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  reports  have 
been  received,  most  of  them  in  support 
of  the  general  objectives  of  the  bill, 
some  m  support  or  in  opposition  to  some 
parts  of  the  bill,  and  most  of  them  sug- 
gesting amendments  to  the  legislation. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  with  the 
ever-increasing  amount  of  administra- 
tive practice  within  Government  circles, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  a  thorough 
congressional  study  of  this  field  to  bring 
up  to  date  and  to  improve  the  legal  pro- 
cedures and  services  of  all  of  our  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  some  70 
in  number.  My  bill  seeks  to  simplify 
and  modernize  these  procedures,  to  make 
them  more  uniform  wherever  that  can 
be  done,  to  encourage  able  lawyers  to 
enter  Federal  service  as  a  career,  and 
to  assure  our  citizens  that  they  will  re- 
ceive fair  and  impartial  consideration 
at  hearings  conducted  before  truly  inde- 
pendent hearing  commissioners. 

Each  of  us  in  government  and  all  of 
our  citizens  have  an  interest  in  this  pro- 


posal. I  hope  the  Committee  will  see  fit 
to  schedule  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation in  its  agenda  this  year,  so  that 
full  testimony  and  study  can  be  given 
this  subject  and  all  suggested  amend- 
ments carefully  reviewed,  to  the  end 
that  our  vast  governmental  operations 
In  this  field  are  improved  and  modern- 
ized in  the  best  interest  of  our  citizens 
and  the  legal  officers  of  our  Federal 
Government.  * 


Jutiin  Smith  Morrill  Homestead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I!ON.  V/ILLIAM  H.  MEYER 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  12,  1959 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Justin  Smith  Mor- 
rill Homestead  at  Strafford.  Vt..  as  a  na- 
tional mon-ament.  Tliis  bill.  H.R.  5934. 
now  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs,  is  most  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  consider  at  Ihis  time,  be- 
cause we  are  approachingfthe  centennial 
celebration  of  the  great  Land-Giant 
College  Act  of  1862.  better  known  as  the 
Morrill  Act  for  its  sole  author.  Senator 
Justin  Smith  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  It 
would  be  fitting  indeed  to  make  provi- 
sion in  ample  time  for  the  dedication  of 
this  shrine  to  the  memory  of  Senator 
Morrill  during  the  year  of  events  which 
is  being  planned  for  1962  to  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  our  national  system  of  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities. 

In  connection  with  this  proposal,  I 
would  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  have  already  acted  favorably  on 
April  20  on  a  bill,  H.R.  4012.  to  provide 
for  a  Centennial  Celebration  Commis- 
sion and  for  other  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1962.  This  bill, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Congressman  Cellef.  tak'ps  note  of  both 
the  establishment  of  land  grant  colleges 
and  State  universities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
both  of  which  occurred  in  1862.  These 
historic  acts  have  had  an  invaluable, 
almost  incalculable,  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  and  higher 
education  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  fitting  indeed  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish such  a  commission  as  provided 
in  H.R.  4210  in  order  that  appropriate 
events  can  be  arranged  and  supported 
during  1962. 

One  such  appropriate  event  of  this 
centennial  celebration  would  be  the  dedi- 
cation as  a  national  monument  of  the 
home  of  the  author,  in  fact  the  sole  au- 
thor, of  the  act  which  we  will  be  com- 
memorating, the  Morrill  Act.  Senator 
Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  born  in  Straf- 
ford in  1810,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
he  received  his  own  formal  education  in 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  the  day. 
He  had  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14 
to  go  to  work,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
importance    of    books    and    education. 


Morrill  was  successful  in  business,  and 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  acquired  enough 
to  live  on.  he  turned  to  public  affairs 
and  served  Vermont  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  and  Senate  for  44  years. 
Having  b3en  denied  higher  educational 
opportunities  himself.  Justin  Smith  Mor- 
rill was  resolutely  detennined  that  others 
would  have  this  great  opportunity,  and 
he  initiated  and  provided  the  leadership 
for  passage  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
educational   measures   yet   known,   the 
Morrill  Land -Grant  Colleges  Act.    It  was 
the  high  point  of  a  distinguished  career. 
We  all  know  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  uni- 
versities.    There  are  now  68  of  thc-m  in 
our  country,  at  least  one  in  every  State, 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
one  in  Puerto  Rico.     It  is  estimated  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  college 
students  are  enrolled  in  land  grant  insti- 
tutions.   More  than  40  percent  of  the 
doctorate  degrees  in  all  subjects,  more 
than  half   in  the  sciences   and   in   the 
health  professions,  and  all  those  in  agri- 
culture, are  conferred  by  land-grant  col- 
leges    and     universities.    Furthermore, 
the  quality  has  been  extraordinary.     Of 
35  living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
who  went  to  college  in  this  counti-y.  21 
have  earned  degrees  from  land-grant  in- 
stitutions.    This  is  truly  evidence  of  the 
national   character   of    the   Morrill   Act 
and  of  the  interest  that  there  is  in  hon- 
oring its  author,  Justin  Smith  Morrill. 
Morrill  distinguished  himself  as  a  leg- 
islator, and  was  referred  to  at  the  time  as 
the  "Gladstone  of  America.*    It  is  said 
that  in  the  field  of  finance  lay  his  great- 
est talents,  and  he  gave  years  of  leader- 
ship to  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  in  Congress.    Also,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Seuate  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  terraces,  fountains,  and 
gardens  around  the  Capitol,  as  well  as 
the  completion  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument.    However,  it  is  interesting  that 
this     Vermont     Senator,     deprived     of 
higher  learning  himself,  should  be  re- 
membered best  for  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act,  and  for  his  important  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  a  truly  national  institution  dur- 
ing   the    19th    century.    This    merely 
serves  to  confirm  the  broad  character 
and  vision  of  Morrill,  a  man  to  whom 
higher  education  and  the  Nation  owes  so 
much. 

Strafford  always  remained  home  for 
the  Senator,  and  his  homestead  there  is 
an  attractive,  charming  place,  definitely 
and  closely  related  to  the  Senator's  work 
and  achievements.  Acquisition  would  be 
by  gift  from  the  Strafford  Historical  So- 
ciety. Inc..  and  would  be  made  possible 
by  the  generous  support  which  is  already 
indicated  by  friends  of  the  society  and 
admirers  of  Morrill.  The  house  is  rea- 
sonably well  preserved,  and  is  a  delight- 
ful example  of  Victorian  gothic.  It  is 
set  near  the  Common  in  one  of  our  beau- 
tiful Vermont  villages,  the  village  where 
Morrill  was  bom  and  went  to  school, 
where  he  operated  a  general  store,  and 
where  he  returned  regularly  all  during 
his  44  years  in  Congress.  This  village 
will  be  within  about  15  miles  of  a  main 
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Intersection  In  the  projected  new  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  making  it  easily 
accessible  to  travelers  from  both  Boston 
to  the  east  and  from  Connecticut  and 
New  York  to  the  south.  Yet  it  will  at 
the  same  time  be  far  enough  from  these 
main  routes  so  as  to  be  assured  of  the 
quiet  and  deep  charm  which  our  Ver- 
mont villages  exemplify. 

There  is  wide  interest  in  this  project 
among  educators  all  over  the  country. 
Everyone  familiar  with  land-grant  col- 
leges will  agree  that  it  would  be  fitting 
to  honor  the  man  whose  vision  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  establishment.  The 
centennial  oflBce  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities  has  already  indicated 
Its  interest  for  this  proposal  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  plans  for  the  centennial 
celebration  in  1962.  We  will  want  to 
take  action  early  enough  so  that  dedica- 
tion can  be  arranged  in  conjunction 
with  the  centennial  activities  planned 
for  1962.  That  is  the  obvious  and  ap- 
propriate year  for  such  a  dedication, 
and  it  would  be  a  high  point  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  impact  of  Senator  Mor- 
rill's efforts  are  national  and  even  world- 
wide in  scope,  and  in  many  ways  they 
are  more  memorable  and  more  impor- 
tant for  their  positive  results  than  are 
many  of  the  other  events  which  we 
already  commemorate.  The  name  of 
Justin  Smith  Morrill  means  a  great  deal 
to  our  country  as  a  whole  and  is  par- 
ticularly honored  in  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

In  Vermont  our  State  legislature  is 
takins  steps  already  to  do  its  part  in  ob- 
serving the  centennial  celebration,  as 
urged  in  section  7  of  the  proposed  H.R. 
4210.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  recent 
resolution  to  this  effect  by  our  general 
assembly  to  Chairman  Celler,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  insert  this  resolution 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Joint  Resolution  23 

Resolution  relating  to  the  observance  of  the 

100th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 

Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862 

Whereas   the   Morrill    Land-Ornnt   College 

Act  was  enacted  Into  the  laws  of  this  Nation 

In  1862;  and 

Whereas  the  author  of  this  act  was  Justin 
Smith  Morrill,  of  Strafford.  Vt..  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  Vermont  for  the 
period  1855  until  1898:  and 

Whereas  the  act  which  carries  the  name 
of  this  famous  Vermonter  has  resulted  In 
the  founding  of  68  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  of  which  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont Is  one:  and 

Whereas  those  68  colleges  and  universities 
have  given  instruction  and  training  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  of  our  Nation,  many  of  whom  could 
not  otherwise  have  afforded  a  college  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  year  1962  will  be  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities 
are  planning  a  nationwide  observance  dur- 
ing 1962  for  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Morrill   Act:    Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  houxe  of  repre- 
sentatives. That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members  to  serve  without  compensation. 
This  committee's  duties  will  be  to  plan  a 
suitable  statewide  observance  during  1962 
lor  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act 


and  to  honor  the  famoxis  Vermonter,  Justin 
Smith  Morrill,  who  designed  the  Morrill  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  two  fur- 
ther resolutions  in  support  of  the  Morrill 
homestead  bill,  HJl.  5924.  These  resolu- 
tions show  the  strong  local  support  which 
such  a  project  will  have,  as  well  as  show- 
ing the  interest  which  Vermont  has  In 
obtaining  its  first  national  monument, 
and  in  fact  its  first  recognition  of  any 
sort  by  the  National  Park  Service.  At 
present  our  State  has  no  national  monu- 
ment, and  no  more  appropriate  one  can 
be  suggested  than  the  homestead  of  Jus- 
tin Smith  Morrill,  a  great  Vermonter  and 
a  great  American  statesman,  whose  vi- 
sion and  determination  served  the  cause 
of  education,  and  thus  the  Nation,  so 
well.  It  would  be  a  monument  of  truly 
national  interest  and  character.  The 
resolution  of  the  Vermont  General  As- 
sembly, passed  on  April  14.  the  anniver- 
sary date  of  Morrill's  birth  in  1810.  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Strafford  Historical 
Society.  Inc..  which  has  been  most  active 
in  support  of  this  proposal,  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

Joint  Resolution  27 

Jotnt     resolution     relating  to     the     Ju.efn 

Smith    Morrill    Memorial  and    urging    the 

passFge  of  H.R.  5934  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

Whereas  Justin  Smith  Morrill  of  Straf- 
ford. Vt..  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  nearly  50  years;  and 

Whereas  he  served  his  State  and  country 
with  honor  and  dlfitliiction;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  measure. 
HR.  5934,  providing  for  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  the  Justin  Smith  Morrill 
homestead  In  the  town  of  Strafford  for  the 
purpose  of  Its  preservation  as  an  historical 
monument  to  his  memory  and  achieve- 
ments;  and 

Whereas  on  April  14.  1810.  149  years  ago 
today,  Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  born  In  the 
town   of  StrafTord:   and 

Whereas  this  general  nssembly  Is  cogni- 
zant of  th»  great  honors  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  State  of  Vermont  by  his 
man:'  achievements,  particularly  ns  to  his 
authorship  of  the  famous  Land  Grant  Acts 
to  colleges  In  the  field  of  education:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  That  the  General  Auembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  hereby  goes  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  the  prssage  of  H.R.  5934 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
urge  early  and  favorable  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  this  matter; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  directed  to  send  copl3s  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vermont  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  the 
chairman  of  the  Vermont  Historic  Sites  Com- 
mission, and  the  president  of  the  Strafford 
Historical  Society. 

REsoLtmoN  or  the  Stkattoud  Histokical 
Societt,  Inc.,  BniArroRD,  Vt. 

Whereas  Justin  Smith  Morrill  contributed 
much  for  the  good  of  the  country  during  his 
long  sernce  as  a  Member  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  his  most  memorable  achlerement 
was  his  authorship  and  adoption  by  Congress 


of  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  algnetf  into 
law  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1802;  and 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  this  legislation  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  enormous 
value  to  our  Nation's  progress;  and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  the  Nation's 
debt  of  respect,  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
Into  Congress  by  Representative  William  H. 
MKTKa,  providing  for  the  acquirement  and 
administration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  MorrlU  homestead  in  Strafford, 
Vt ,  as  a  national  monument:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  and 
members  of  the  Strafford  Historical  Society 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resohyed,  That  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  dedicating  the  monument  on  July 
2.  1962,  the  centennial  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Meteb  and  to  any  oth- 
ers whom  our  members  may  select. 


ControKing  Inflation 


1959 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1959 

Mr  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  a  bill  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Anti-Inflation  Act  of  1959.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  President  to  freeze 
our  entire  economy  for  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  90  days,  during  which  period 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
have  time  to  adequately  consider  the  ad- 
vl.sability  of  continuing  the  freeze,  and 
the  best  manner  in  which  to  effectuate 
controls,  if  found  necessary. 

We  all  recognize  that  resort  to  direct 
controls  is  dangerous  to  economic  free- 
dom and  incompatible  with  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Nevertheless,  in  an 
emergency,  I  feel  that  the  President 
should  have  authority,  at  least  for  a 
limited  period,  to  protect  consumers, 
workers,  farmers,  persons  living  on  fixed 
or  limited  incomes,  and  business  against 
the  menace  and  danger  of  runaway  in- 
flation. The  position  of  world  leadership 
of  the  United  States  rests  primarily  upon 
the  strength  of  our  economic  system,  and 
must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
jeopardized  by  sudden  inflation. 

Our  dollars  purchase  less  and  less 
every  day,  and  it  is  about  time  that  the 
machinery  to  cope  with  this  problem  be 
made  available  if  and  when  needed. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congre.ss  over  6 
years  ago,  in  1953,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  using  1947  to  1949  as  a  jaae 
period,  was  87.4  cents.  As  of  March  of 
this  year  that  purchasing  power  had  been 
reduced  to  80  4  cents,  a  decline  of  almost 
7  cents  in  a  6-year  period.  Using  1939 
as  a  base  period  we  find  that  the  dollar 
Is  worth  only  48  cents  at  the  present 
time,  so  we  can  clearly  see  that  In  a  20- 
year  period  we  have  lost  over  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  the 
greatest  dantrer  from  Inflation  comes 
when  an  emergency  suddenly  develops. 


It  is  national  policy  that  the  President 
have  the  authority,  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  stability  and  security 
of  the  Nation.  I  believe  my  bill  will 
provide  such  protection. 


Safety  Patrol  DelegaHon  for  1959  From 
the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  T.  FLYNN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1959 

Mr.  PLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  tliat  I  rise  to  advise  this  honorable 
body  of  a  civic  project  in  my  hometown 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturers,  individuals,  and 
private  organizations  have  cooperated. 
This  civic  and  community  project  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  city  of  Racine  to 
participate  annually  in  the  grade  school 
safety  patrol  program.  Racine,  Wis., 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  move- 
ment :  the  first  unit  of  the  school  safety 
patrol  program  in  Wisconsin  was  organ- 
ized in  the  city  of  Racine  on  January  11, 
1926.  It  was  one  of  the  first  such  units 
organized  in  the  Nation.  Racine  realized 
then  and  knows  now  the  value  of  such  a 
program  in  protecting  the  lives  of  school- 
children at  school  crossings  adiacent  to 
elementary  schools.  In  the  33  years 
since  Racine  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  that  there  has  never  been  an  rc- 
cident  involving  a  srhoolchild  at  a 
school  crossing  where  the-^e  safety  patrol 
youngsters  have  been  on  duty. 

A  distinguished  Racine  citizen.  Dr. 
George  Walter,  now  deceased,  gave  of  his 
lime  for  many  years  in  the  promotion 
and  development  of  this  project.  In  his 
memory  the  group  of  industriali.'^ts,  in- 
dividuals and  private  organizations 
above  mentioned  have  created  a  memo- 
rial fund,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated totally  to  providing  finances 
through  voluntary  donation  of  funds, 
which  are  used  to  defray  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  sending  one  safety  patrol  boy 
or  girl  from  each  school  in  the  city  of 
Racine  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  annual  safety  patrol  parade.  These 
.schoolchildren  arc  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral civic-minded  citizens  and  officials. 
The  result  of  this  trip  spurs  the  young 
boys  and  girls  en  to  dedicated  service  to 
the  safety  patrol.  The  result  is  that  Ra- 
cine is  developing  character  in  its  young 
people,  safety  at  its  school  crossings  and 
has  a  program  of  which  all  can  be  proud. 

It  was  with  pride  that  I  witnessed  these 
boys  and  girls  march  in  Saturday's  pa- 
rade. It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  me 
to  visit  and  have  breakfast  with  them 
while  they  were  in  Washington.  The 
boys  and  girls  selected  this  year  and  the 
school  from  which  they  came  are: 

School,  Racine,  Wis.:  James  Blake,  St. 
John's  Luther.-in;  Gary  Bosak,  Garfield 
School;  Dale  Dow,  Winkler;  James  Esser, 


Holy  Trinity  School;  Donald  Fowler.  St. 
Rose:  Stephen  Hsisa,  Stephen  Bull;  Mar- 
vin Johnson.  St.  Charles',  Burlington, 
Wis. :  Dale  Ketterhagen,  St.  Mary's,  Bur- 
lington, Wis.;  Sigmund  Kizirnis,  St.  Jos- 
eph's; Robert  Knotck.  St.  John's  Nepo- 
muk;  Lawrence  Krau:.,  Lincoln  Elemen- 
tary; Craig  Monroe,  Our  Father's  Luth- 
eran: John  Morgan,  Jerstad-Agerholm; 
Daniel  Panyk.  Rapids;  Jerry  Pusch, 
Trinity  Lutheran;  Ronald  Rasmussen. 
Hov.cU;  Charles  Retert,  Roosevelt;  Rob- 
ert Richards,  Jr.,  Wadewitz;  John 
Schatzman,  Franklin:  David  Wenszell, 
St.  Marys;  James  Stratman,  St.  Ed- 
wards'; Charles  Wittkowski.  Holy  Name 
School:  John  Zimmerman,  Epiphany  Lu- 
theran: Daniel  Zuehlke,  Washington: 
Theodore  Zukewich.  Sacred  Heart;  Ken- 
neth Burns,  Elkhorn  School,  Elkhorn, 
Wis.;  Dick  Pollak.  EJkhorn  School.  Elk- 
horn, Wis. :  Jack  Zwieg.  Elkhorn  School, 
Elkhorn,  Wis. :  I-ois  Dandeneau,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Scliool:  Wendy  Jane  Dibble,  S.  C. 
Johnson:  Jane  Gutknecht,  Franksville; 
Charlene  Mae  Harlow,  St.  Stanislaus; 
Ellen  Ihrman,  Win^low;  Annette  Jardina. 
St.  Rita:  Jane  Mutschmann,  James; 
Susan  Oravetz,  Fratt  Elementary;  Joyce 
Petersen,  Gilbert  Knapp:  Marilyn  Schet- 
ter.  McKinley  Elementary;  Sally  Shook- 
man,  Beebe;  Mary  Teut,  St.  John's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  Burlington,  Wis.;  Paul- 
ine Walsh.  Waller  School,  Burlington, 
Wis.;  Sandra  Weiss,  Mitchell  Elemen- 
tary; Nancy  Wtipil,  Jefferson;  Kathie 
Zabit,  Trautwein. 

The  chaijerones  caring  for  these  boys 
and  girls  were:  Harold  A.  Schink.  Racine 
County  Safety  Council:  Officer  Edward 
Kirt,  Racine  Police  Department;  Sgt. 
James  Anderson,  Racine  Sheriff's  De- 
partment; Mrs.  Bertha  Halliday,  R.M. 
Racine  Health  Department;  Miss  Grace 
Piskula,  physical  education  consultant, 
Racine  Public  Schools. 

I  commend  both  the  children  and  their 
chapcrones  for  the  fine  display  they  put 
on  in  Washington  and  for  a  job  \.  ell  done. 
I  commend  their  schools  for  adequately 
prrparin-j  them  for  the  trip.  The  chap- 
eroncs  said  they  were  the  finest  behaved 
group  of  children  that  they  had  yet 
taken  to  Washington  and  I  commend  the 
civic-mindedne.ss  of  the  group  and  the 
individuals  contributing  to  the  Dr.  Wal- 
ter memorial  fund  for  this  most  worthy 
project.        

Mockery  of  Civil  Service  Tenure 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1959 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  made  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  Monday,  May  11, 
which  was  holding  hearings  on  the  so- 
called  loyalty-security  bill.  This  fol- 
lowed the  testimony  of  Mr.  Loyd  Wright, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Commission  on  Security  and  for- 


mer president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation : 

Thursday.  Mr.  Wright,  you  used  most  of 
your  time  to  make  an  eloquent  statement 
about  the  danger  of  communism.  You  spent 
practically  no  time  on  the  merits  of  the  bill 
before  us.  Of  course  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress, like  other  Americans,  don't  want  Com- 
munists and  other  subversives  In  Govern- 
ment employ.  I  think  you  could  have  as- 
sumed that  attitude  on  our  part. 

What  you.  as  well  as  the  witnesses  who 
preceded  ycu,  did  not  demonstrate  was  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  Of  course.  It  Is 
not  the  bin  you  had  In  mind  when  you 
came  before  us  2  years  ago.  This  bill  was 
an  emergency  measure  to  tide  us  over  until 
your  more  comprehensive  bill  was  intro- 
duced. I  wonder  what  happened  to  your 
bill.  I  know  what  happened  to  the  Walter 
bill.  It  passed  the  House  but  died  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  heard  of  no  dire  conse- 
quences.    Perhaps  you  have. 

Let's  discuss  need.  We  don't  need  this 
legislation  to  keep  Communists  out  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  We  already  have  laws  on 
the  books  to  do  that.  I  refer  you  to  the 
HT.tch  Act  and  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of    IS 50. 

We  don't  need  It  to  keep  subversives  out 
b?cause  we  have  laws  against  espionage  and 
sabotage. 

I  can't  see  then  that  we  need  to  correct 
the  Cole  decision.  If  you  add  almost  2  mil- 
lion employees  on  the  theory  that  each  must 
be  investig.ited  and  watched,  you  not  only 
put  an  impossible  burden  on  our  FBI,  but 
you  are  making  a  ridiculous  and  slanderous 
att.^ck  on  good  Americans. 

You  are  also  opening  the  way  to  abuses 
which  would  very  soon  make  a  mockery  of 
the  tenure  assurances  in  the  civil  service 
system.  Let's  look  at  the  bill  and  consider 
how  it  would  work. 

I  am  an  agency  chief.  You  are  an  em- 
ployee with  tenure  under  civil  service.  If  I 
want  you  flred,  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad. 
founded  in  fact  or  not,  I  can  do  It.  I  don't 
have  to  have  any  particular  grounds  for 
calling  you  a  security  risk.  I,  your  accuser, 
set  up  your  so-called  hearing  and  so-called 
app?al.  You  can't  call  witnesses,  much  less 
identify,  or  face,  or  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses against  you. 

As  for  the  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, you  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Wright. 
Members  of  the  Conunlssion  are  not.  Fur- 
thermore, the  only  record  they  have  is  oue 
prepared  by  the  agency  head,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  accuser.  Judge,  and  Jury. 

This  shocks  me.  I  hope  it  shocks  you.  It 
shocks  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
many  other  Americans.  We  think  that 
designating  a  person  as  a  security  or  loyalty 
risk  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  think  it 
should  be  done  by  due  process  of  law.  You 
know  what  that  means.  You  know  that  the 
procedures  set  up  In  this  bill  are  a  travesty 
of  due  process. 

We  do  have  due  process  of  law  in  our 
courts.  I  say  let  the  courts  dispose  of  per- 
sons. Government  employees  or  not,  who 
conspire  or  act  against  our  Nation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  2  years  ago 
took  no  position  on  this  bill.  I  hope  it  wUl 
speak  up  strongly  against  it. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York  opposes  this  kind  of  legislation. 

You  were  concerned  about  fairness  and 
uniformity  when  you  testified  2  years  ago 
and  recommended  a  Central  Review  Board 
(p.  47,  1957  hearings) .  Yet  you  are  here  en- 
dorsing this  legislation  which  has  no  such 
Board. 

(Prom  Labor,  Washington.  D.C..  May  9,  19591 

Must    Wk    SACRincE   Libkktt   for   SECtTHrrT 

"The  scars  of  McCarthylsm  are  still  with 

us,"  said  the  conservative   Denver  Post  re- 
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cently  in  a  significant  edltortal  that  deserves 
wider  circulation. 

"Today  most  of  us  consider  that  we  have 
recovered  fairly  well  from  that  period  of 
pointless  suspicion,  fear,  character  assassi- 
nation, and  ruined  careers,"  the  Post  con- 
tinues. "Therefore,  It  Is  Interesting  to  ask 
how  many  of  the  following  practices  are  still 
going  on: 

"Punishment  for  the  advocacy  of  Ideas, 
unconnected  with  any  Immediate  action. 

"Loyalty  checks  In  which  unverified  accu- 
sations are  used  against  persons  wtio  then 
have  no  opportunity  to  confront  their  accu- 
sers. 

"Investigations  of  universities,  founda- 
tions, and  churches,  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, even  though  there  Is  no  direct  con- 
nection to  proposed  legislation." 

All  those  practices  are  still  going  on.  the 
editorial  says.  "The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  assault  on  civil  liberties  begnn  be- 
fore McCarthy  ever  made  any  headlines,  and 
•till   persists  today." 

The  editorial  then  adds; 

"An  even  more  wldeiipread  evil  than  the 
snalpracticet  Hated  above  is  the  genoral  dla- 
r«put«  Into  which  controversy  of  any  kind 
hns  fallen.  Deep  probing  of  the  Institutions 
and  cufctoms  by  which  we  live  la  conMidrred 
•t  beat  ImpoUtt  and  at  wont  the  sign  of 
lomeunt  who  U  'poltttcnlly  unreliable.' 

"At  the  root  of  thU  attitude  la  the  Idea 
that,  in  tht  fact  of  Cnmmunlat  aKKr«**lnn. 
liberty  muat  be  aacrlficed  for  the  aake  of 
■•ourtty."  I'hat  idea,  the  editorial  nays,  "Is 
tha  moat  mlachlcvoua  pnlltlcnl  patent  medl- 
elut avtr ■wnllowKt  by  the  Amrrlcnn  people." 

Labor  which  oppoatd  McCnrthyUm  when 
that  destructive  doctrine  was  at  Its  height, 
feels  like  the  Denver  Post  that  the  battle  to 
preserve  the  llberltles  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  Is  not  yet  won.  The  American 
people  must  be  constantly  oii  guard  to  pro- 
tect both  liberty  and  security. 


How  Can  World  Law  Be  Achieved? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1959 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Don- 
ald Harrington,  president  of  the  United 
World  Federalists,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  speech  Vice  President  Nixon  deliv- 
ered on  April  13.  1959.  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science  on  the  subject 
of  how  world  law  might  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Harrington  believes  that  this  sub- 
ject merits  immediate  public  discu.ssion 
and  debate.  I  agree  with  him.  Certain- 
ly Vice  President  Nixon's  speech  and 
the  comments  of  the  highly  respected 
Columnist  James  Reston  desei-ve  to  be 
read  and  considered  by  as  many  people 
as  possible.  Therefore,  I  am  placing 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  want  to  commend  the  United  World 
Federalists.  Inc..  for  calling  this  im- 
portant matter  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
always  had  a  high  regard  for  this  organ- 
ization because,  unlike  so  many  organ- 
izations we  have  today  with  ideas  and  a 
mission,  they  have  remained  open- 
minded  on  the  subject.  They  have  not 
resorted    to   attacking   the   motives   of 


those  who  disagree  with  them.  Indeed. 
their  primary  objective  seems  to  have 
been  to  keep  the  subject  of  world  law 
and  how  we  achieve  it  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

I  agree  with  their  basic  premise:  the 
question  is  no  longer  whether  world  law 
is  desii-able  but  how  world  law  can  be 
achieved.  The  problem  is  extremely 
d  fflcult  and  the  an.swers  will  not  be 
found  immediately,  or  probably  In  our 
generation,  but  certainly  we  should  start 
seeking  for  the  answei**  in  a  more  deter- 
mined way  and  there  are  some  forward 
steps  than  can  be  achieved  immediately: 

UNrriD  WotLD  FEormALisTS.  Inc.. 

New  York  City.  April  28. 1959. 
Hon.  Thcmas  B.  CunTis, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DrAa  Mr.  CvtTis:  Enclosed  herewith  Is  a 
copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Vice  President 
Richard  M  Nixon.  April  IS,  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Stlence,  ttHjelhrr  with  a 
letter  of  comment  and  con<;rRtulntluns  which 
we  have  written  to  Mr  Ninon, 

We  feel  that  this  la  a  really  htatortc  ad* 
drepR  which  at  ln»t  brliiTa  to  sharp  (ooua  the 
central  Issue  of  this  iline.  The  quettlon  la 
no  longer  whether  world  law  la  deairnble  but 
huw  world  law  can  be  achieved. 

Although  President  Elaenhower  and  other 
prominent  membera  of  both  political  parilea 
have  ntnny  tlmea  called  for  world  law,  Mr. 
NixoN'a  apeTh  la  the  flrNt  lime  that  a  high 
(ifnoinl  of  our  Government  has  proposed  bj)c- 
clfic  action  leading  toward  the  rule  of  law. 
Since  It  wan  reportedly  proposed  as  a  trial 
balloon,  it  ffcem.n  to  us  most  Important  that 
Mr.  Ni.\ON  receive  as  much  reaction  as  pos- 
sible to  his  proposals. 

Whether  or  not  this  highly  desirable  public 
debate  takes  place  may  well  depend  on  a  few 
Individuals  like  yourself  who  hove  the  Influ- 
ence and  Interest  to  lead  It.  I  hope  you  will 
do  £o,  and  will  be  Interested  In  hearing 
from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Harrington, 

President. 

The  text  of  Vice  Pi^sident  Nixon's  ad- 
dress proposing  World  Court  rule  in 
East-West  disputes  fallows: 

Text  or  Nixon's  Address  Proposing  World 
Court  Rule  in  East-West  Disputes 

An  invitation  to  address  Xhls  distinguished 
audience  is  one  of  the  most  fiatterlng  and 
challenging  a  man  In  my  position  could  re- 
ceive. 

Flattering  because  the  very  name  of  this 
organization  at  least  Implies  tliat  the  profes- 
sion which  I  am  prcud  to  represent  can  prop- 
erly be  descrlDcd  as  a  science  rather  than  by 
some  of  the  far  less  complimentary  terms 
usually  reserved  for  politics  and  politicians. 

And  challenging  because  I  realize  that  an 
academy  of  political  science  expects  a  speech 
of  academic  character.  I  hasten  to  add, 
however.  If  it  Is  proper  to  quote  a  Princeton 
man  at  a  Columbia  gathering,  that  In  using 
the  term  "academic"  I  share  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's disapproval  of  the  usual  connotation 
attached  to  that  word. 

Speaking  on  December  28,  1918,  In  Lon- 
don's Guildhall,  he  said: 

"When  this  war  began,  a  league  of  nations 
was  thought  of  as  one  of  those  things  that  it 
was  right  to  characterize  by  a  name  which, 
as  a  university  man,  I  have  always  resented. 
It  was  said  to  be  academic,  as  if  that  in  it- 
self were  a  condemnation,  something  that 
men  could  think  about  but  never  get." 

In  my  view,  the  primary  function  of  the 
practicing  politician  and  of  the  political 
scientist  Is  to  find  ways  and  means  for  peo- 
ple to  get  those  things  they  thliik  about;  to 


make  the  Impractical  practical;  to  put  Ideal- 
ism Into  action. 

It  la  In  that  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to  analyze 
with  me  tonight  the  most  dlfflcult  problem 
confronting  our  society  today.  It  Is.  as  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  agree,  the  simple  but 
overriding  question  of  the  survival  of  our 
civilization.  Because,  while  none  of  us 
would  downgrade  the  Importance  of  such 
challenging  problems  as  the  control  of  infla- 
tion, economic  growth,  civil  rights,  urban 
redevelopment,  we  all  know  that  the  most 
perfect  solution*  of  any  of  our  domestic 
problems  will  make  no  difference  at  all  If 
we  are  not  around  to  enjoy  them. 

challenge  to  suRvrvAi. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  In  the  courae  of  his- 
tory have  so  many  people  been  ao  sorely 
troubled  by  the  times  and  dismayed  by 
the  prospects  of  the  future.  The  r.lmost 
tinbellevably  destructive  power  of  modern 
weapons  ahould  be  enough  to  raise  grave 
doubu  as  to  mankind's  ability  to  aur\ive 
even  were  we  living  in  a  world  In  which 
trMdIilunal  putierns  of  International  conduct 
were  being  followed  by  the  major  nations. 

But  the  threat  to  our  aurvlval  la  frighten* 
tnKly  multiplied  when  we  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  the«e  wen|>on«  are  In  the  hands 
o(  the  un|>re<tlctubie  leitdera  of  the  Con\mii« 
mat  world  na  well  aa  those  of  the  free  world. 

What  U  the  way  out  t>(  thia  .'OUt  cenl\iry 
human  dilemma?  F^ir  the  Immediate  threat 
poaod  by  the  provuc^atlve  Bovlei  tacUca  in 
Berlli).  I  believe  that  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
dlaaater  of  atomic  war  on  one  hand,  or  the 
alow  death  of  surrender  on  the  other,  we 
mtist  continue  atendfnstly  on  the  courae  now 
pureued  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

May  I  say  Uiat  before  boarding  the  plane 
In  Washington.  I  talked  at  the  hospital  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  happy  to  bring 
the  greetings  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  nd 
bravest  men  produced  In  our  country  in  this 
generation. 

In  the  record  of  American  policy,  as  It 
has  unfolded  since  the  time  of  Korea,  our 
national  resolves  to  stand  firm  against  Com- 
munist aggres&lon  are  clearly  revealed.  This 
has  particularly  been  the  case  since  the  policy 
of  containment  matured  Into  this  policy 
of  deterrence.  In  the  recurrent  post -Korean 
crises  of  the  Formosa  Straits,  the  Middle 
East,  and  now  Berlin,  the  President  and  Mr. 
Dulles  have  given  the  Soviet  leaders  no 
possible  cause  to  misconstrue  the  American 
Intent. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  equally  on  notice  that  regardless  of 
which  political  party  holds  power  in  Wash- 
ington these  policies  of  resolute  adherence 
to  our  principles,  our  commitments  and  our 
obligations  will  prevail  I  specifically  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Congress  for  putting  statesmun- 
i>hip  above  leadership  by  making  this  clearly 
evident  In  the  developing  situation  cf 
Berlin. 

adequate  military  power 

We  ran  also  take  confidence  In  the  fact 
that  at  this  moment  the  United  .Stntcs 
possesses  military  power  fully  adequate  to 
sustain  Its  policies,  and  I  am  certali.  that 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  keep  this  balance  In 
favor  of  the  free  nations  and  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  will  be  done,  by  this  administration 
and  by  Its  successors  regardless  of  which  po- 
litical party  may  be  In  power. 

What  this  posture  of  resolute  national 
unity  taken  alone  must  mean  In  the  end. 
however.  Is  simply  an  Indefinite  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  terror. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  Is  not  enough. 
Even  though  our  dedication  to  strength 
will  reduce  sharply  the  chances  of  war  by 
deliberate  overt  act.  as  long  as  the  rule  of 
force  retains  Its  paramount  position  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  International  disputes,  there 
will  ever  remain  the  possibility  of  war  by 
miLcalculat.on. 
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If  this  sword  of  annihilation  is  ever  to  be 
removed  from  Its  precarious  balance  over  the 
head  of  all  mankind,  some  more  positive 
courses  of  action  than  massive  military  de- 
terrence must  somehow  be  found. 

It  Is  an  understandable  temptation  for 
public  men  to  suggest  that  some  "bold  new 
jjrcgram"  will  resolve  the  human  dilemma — 
that  more  missiles,  more  aid.  more  trade, 
more  exchange  or  more  meetings  at  the  sum- 
mit will  magically  solve  the  world's  dlffl- 
oultles. 

The  proposals  that  I  will  suggest  tonight 
iire  not  offered  a.s  a  panacea  for  the  world's 
ills.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  sug'jcstlng  that 
any  one  program,  whatever  its  merit,  can 
automatically  solve  the  world's  problems  Is 
not  only  unrealistic,  but,  considering  the 
hind  of  opponent  who  faces  us  across  the 
world  today,  actually  can  do  more  harm  than 
(;ood  in  that  It  tends  to  minimize  the  scope 
und  gravity  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  by  auggesting  that  there 
may  be  one  ea;<y  answer. 

But  while  there  Is  no  simple  soUition  for 
the  problems  we  face,  we  must  constantly 
learrh  for  new  practlcsl  nltern'Ulves  to  the 
UKC  u(  force  aa  n  meniu  of  settling  dlaputea 
1>etween  nntlona. 

INUIVtOUAta  ItKK  NATIONH 

Men  fnee  eaaentlally  aiintlnr  pMblema  of 
illsagreement  and  resort  to  force  In  their 
|K>riional  and  rommuntty  llvee  aa  nations  now 
ilo  in  the  dlvidt^d  world.  And.  historically, 
innn  htia  found  only  one  effective  wt«y  to  cope 
with  titia  nK|>ert  of  human  nature-  the  rule 
M(  law. 

More  and  more  the  leaders  of  the  West 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rule  of 
law  mtiM  Fomehow  be  established  to  provide 
A  way  of  settling  disputes  among  natlona  as 
it  doea  amonx  Indtvlduala. 

But  the  trouble  has  been  that  as  yet  we 
have  t>etn  unable  to  find  practical  methods 
of  implementing  this  Idea.  Is  this  one.  of 
those  thliiTS  that  men  can  think  about  but 
cannot  get? 

Let  us  see  what  a  man  who  had  one  of  the 
moet  brilliant  political  and  ICRal  minds  In  the 
Nations  history  had  to  say  In  this  regard. 
Commenting  on  some  of  the  problems  of  In- 
ternational organization  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft  paid: 

I  "I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to  secure 
nermanent  peace  In  the  world  ercept  by 
establishing  law  between  nations  and  equal 
.justice  under  law.  It  may  be  a  long  hard 
course,  but  I  believe  that  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  can  be  led  along  that  course. 
!o  that  the  time  will  come  when  that  public 
opinion  will  support  the  decision  of  any  rea- 
sonable impartial  tribunal  based  on  Justice." 

We  can  also  be  encouraged  by  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  In  this  field  In  Just 
the  paft  2  years. 

Not  surprisingly  the  movement  to  advance 
the  rule  of  law  has  gained  most  of  its  mo- 
mentum among  lawyers.  Mr.  Charles  Rhyne, 
a  recent  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, declared  In  a  speech  to  a  group 
of  Rssoclutss  In  Baiuton  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
there  Is  an  Idea  on  the  march  in  the  world. 
He  was  referring  to  the  Idea  that  ultimately 
;he  rule  of  law  must  replace  the  balance  of 
terror  as  the  paramount  factor  In  the  affairs 
of   men. 

noted  men  spoke 

At  the  time  of  the  grand  meeting  of  the 
.American  Bnr  Association  In  London  In  July 
1957,  speaker  after  speaker  at  this  meeting — 
Lhe  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and  Sir 
V/.nston  Churchill — eloquently  testified  that 
the  law  must  be  made  paramount  in  world 
affairs. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  representa- 
tives of  the  legal  professions  of  many  natlon.s 
on  earth  met  In  New  Delhi  last  January  and 
agreed  that  there  are  baric  univcn^al   prin- 


ciples on  which  lawyers  of  the  free  world 
can  agree. 

President  Elsenhower,  you  will  recall,  said 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last  Jan- 
uary: 

"It  Is  my  purpose  to  Intensify  efforts  dur- 
ing the  coming  2  years  •  •  •  to  the  end^ 
that  the  rule  of  law  may  replac?  the  obsolete, 
rule  of  force  In  the  affairs  of  nations.  Meas- 
ures toward  this  end  will  be  proposed  later, 
including  reexamination  of  our  relation  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice." 

I  am  now  convinced,  and  in  this  I  reflect 
the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  President  and 
the  whclcheart;d  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  take  the  Initiative 
In  the  right  direction  of  establL-hment  cf 
the  rule  of  law  In  the  world  to  replace  the 
rule  ol  force. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nr.tlons 
and  the  Statute  of  the  International  Couit 
of  Justice.  lniitiiuiloi;a  for  the  peaceful  com- 
posing of  dillerences  among  nations  and  I<>r 
law  giving  exist  In  the  Internutiounl  com- 
munity. Our  primary  problem  U)d»iy  U  not 
the  creation  of  new  luternMt.onHl  InstUu- 
tioiim,  but  (he  fuller  and  more  fruitful  ui>e 
uf  the  tnatltutlona  we  already  puaaeaa. 

1  he  Intcrnutlun;tl  Ouurt  of  Juailoe  la  a  case 
In  ixtlDt.  Its  rrUtlve  lick  uf  Judicial  bviai- 
neM  -m  Ua  ia-ye«r  huuny  an  avrroge  tf 
only  a  rnara  a  ytar  have  come  tjefore  the 
tribunal  uf  lA  t.\Matan<1lng  Intrrnotlonul 
jurlulB-  \mderllnea  the  untried  potentialiliea 
uf  thla  Court. 

While  It  would  be  foolish  to  avippose  thr.t 
litigation  before  the  Court  la  the  answer  to 
all  the  world's  problems,  this  method  cf 
settling  disputes  could  profitably  be  em- 
ployed In  a  wldrr  range  of  cases  than  la 
prisently  done. 

As  the  President  indlc.^ted  In  his  state  cf 
the  Union  message.  It  Is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  Its  own  position  with 
regard  to  the  Co^irt.  Clearly  all  disputes 
re^-'rding  domestic  matters  must  remain 
permanently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ovr 
own  courts.  Only  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially International  in  character  should  te 
referred  to  the  International  Court. 

But  the  United  States  reserved  the  right 
to  determine  unilaterally  whether  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  particular  dispute  Is  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  Is  therefore  excluded  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  As  a  result  of 
this  pDsltion  on  cur  part,  other  nations 
have  adopted  similar  reservations.  This  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
Judicial  business  before  the  Court. 

congress  action  planned 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  administra- 
tion will  shortly  submit  to  the  CongrcEs 
recommendations  for  modifying  this  reser- 
vation. It  Is  our  hope  that  by  our  takii^g 
the  Initiative  In  this  way.  other  countries 
may  be  persuaded  to  accept  and  agree  to  a 
wider  Jurl£:diction  of  the  International 
Court. 

There  Is  one  class  of  disputes  between 
nations  which.  In  the  past,  have  been  one 
of  the  primary  causes  of  war.  These  eco- 
nomic disputes  assume  major  importance 
today  at  a  time  when  this  cold  war  may  te 
shifting  its  major  front  from  politics  and 
Ideology  to  the  so-called  ruble  war  for  the 
trade  and  the  development  of  new  and  neu- 
tral countries. 

As  far  as  International  trade  is  concerned, 
an  Imposing  structure  of  International 
agreements  already  exists.  More  complex 
and  urgent  than  trade,  as  such.  Is  the  area 
of  International  Investment.  For'  In  this 
area  will  be  determined  one  of  the  moKt 
burning  issues  of  our  times — whether  the 
economic  development  of  new  nations,  so 
essential  to  their  growth  In  political  self- 
confidence  and  successful  self-government, 
will  be  accomplished  peacefully  or  violent'y. 


swiftly  or  wastefully,  in  freedom  or  In  regi- 
mentation and  terror. 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  the 
task  of  providing  the  necessary  capital  for 
investment  In  underdeveloped  countries  Is  a 
Job  too  big'  for  mere  Government  money. 
Only  private  money,  privately  managed,  c.n 
do  It  right  In  many  sectors  of  needed  devel- 
opment. And  private  investment  requires  a 
sound  and  reliable  framework  of  laws  in 
which  to  work. 

Economic  development.  Involving  as  It 
does  so  many  lawyers  and  so  many  private 
investors,  will  tend  to  spread  and  promote 
more  civilized  legal  systems  wherever  It  goes. 

Already,  in  its  effort  to  encourage  U.S. 
private  Investment  abroad,  the  US  Govern- 
ment has  negotiated  treaties  of  commerce 
with  17  nations  since  1946.  tax  convention* 
with  21  nations,  and  Fpecial -investment 
guarantee  agreements  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  with  40  nations. 

What  has  been  done  Is  for  the  most  part 
good,  but  there  are  several  areas  where  addi- 
tional action  Is  called  ftT.  The  countries 
that  need  economic  development  moat  are 
too  often  leaat  likely  to  have  the  kind  of 
laws,  government,  and  climate  that  will  at- 
tract Investment  The  pt^littcal  rtaka  of  ex- 
)>roprlatl<>n  and  Inconvertibility  agalnat 
which  ICA  (Xntrrnatlonal  Cooperation  Ad« 
mlnlatratlon)  prenently  sella  inavirnncp  ar« 
not  the  only  polltlcnl  rUka  thrt  Inveatnre 
fPiir.  Three  U  ^.  Oovernment  rommlaslonR, 
aa  well  na  numemua  prtvatt  expert*,  hnv« 
rrcetiily  recommended  a  variety  of  improve- 
menta  U\  our  machinery  for  foatertng  foreign 
Inveatment. 

I  select  three  for  particular  endorsement. 
Our  laws  ahottid  permit  the  eatabllshment 
of  foreign  busineea  corporations  meriting 
special  tax  treatment,  so  that  their  foreign 
earnings  can  be  reinvested  abroad  free  of 
U.S.  tax  until  the  U.S.  Investor  actually  re- 
ceives his  reward. 

In  addition,  more  tax  treaties  should  be 
speedily  negotiated  to  permit  tax  sparing 
and  other  reciprocal  encouragements  to  In- 
vestors. The  ICA  guarantee  program  should 
be  extended  to  include  such  risks  as  revolu- 
tion and  civil  strife.  Finally,  a  concerted 
effort  should  be  made  to  extend  our  whole 
treaty  system  Into  more  countries.  es{>ecially 
those  in  most  need  of  development. 

The  great  adventure  of  economic  develop- 
ment through  a  worldwide  expansion  of 
private  Investment  Is  bound  to  develop  many 
new  forms  and  channels  of  cooperation  be- 
tween governments  and  between  Individuals 
of  different  nations. 

We  need  not  fear  this  adventiire:  Indeed 
we  should  welcome  it.  For  if  It  sufficiently 
engages  the  imagination  and  public  spirit 
of  the  legal  profession  and  others  who  in- 
fluence pub'ic  opinion,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  discovery  or  rediscovery,  in 
countries  old  and  new.  of  the  legal  prin- 
ciples and  the  respect  for  substantive  law 
on  which  wealth  and  freedom  alike  are 
grounded. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  at  least  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  real  progress 
toward  creating  more  effective  international 
law  for  the  settlement  of  economic  disputes 
between   Individuals   and    between    nations. 

Turning  to  the  political  area,  we  have 
now  come  far  enough  along  In  the  great 
historic  confilct  between  the  free  nations 
and  the  Communist  bloc  to  know  that  ne- 
gotiation and  discussion  alone  will  not  nec- 
essarily resolve  the  fundamental  issues  be- 
tween us.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case 
whether  the  negotiations  took  place  tlirough 
the  very  helpful  processes  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  at  the  conference  table  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  or  even  at  what  we  now  caU 
the  summit. 

PACTS  with  SOVnT  CTTKD 

What  emerges,  eventually,  from  these 
meetings  at  the  conference  table  are  agree- 
ments. We  have  made  a  great  many  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  lenders  from  the  time 
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of  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  A  major  mining 
element  in  our  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  has  been  any  provisions  as  to  how 
disputes  about  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ments In  connection  with  their  Implementa- 
tlon  could  be  decided. 

Looking  back  at  the  first  summit  confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  for  exnmple.  we  And  that 
It  produced  an  agreement,  signed  by  the 
Eovlet  leaders,  which  elevated  the  hopes  of 
the  entire  world. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Stnto  re- 
peatedly warned  both  before  and  after  the 
holding  of  the  conference  that  success  could 
be  measured  only  in  deeds.  One  of  the  an- 
nounced purposes  of  the  conference  was  to 
test  the  Soviet  sincerity  by  the  standard  of 
performance. 

The  summit  conference  has  since  been 
Characterized  by  some  as  a  failure,  but  in 
terms  of  agreements,  as  such,  it  was  a 
success. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  that  agreement: 

•'The  heads  of  government,  recognizing 
their  common  responsibility  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  question  and  the  re- 
imiflcation  of  Germany,  have  agreed  that 
the  settlement  of  the  German  question  and 
the  reunification  of  Germany  by  means  of 
free  elections  shall  be  carried  out  In  con- 
formity with  the  national  Interests  of  the 
German  people  and  the  Interests  of  Euro- 
pean security." 

In  other  words,  those  who  participated  in 
the  conference.  Including  Mr.  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  agreed  at  Geneva  on  a  sound 
method  for  dealing  with  the  German  prob- 
lem— the  very  same  problem  from  which  he 
has  now  fathered  the  new  crisis  at  Berlin. 
But  while  the  agreement  seemed  clear,  as 
events  subsequently  developed.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's understanding  of  its  meaning  was 
ostensibly  different  from  ours. 

The  crucial  question  remained — how  was 
the  agreement  to  be  effective  when  the 
parties  disagreed  as  to  what  It  meant?  This 
Is  typical  of  a  problem  that  can  arise  wher- 
ever any  agreement  is  entered  into  between 
nations. 

In  looking  to  the  future  what  practical 
steps  can  we  take  to  meet  this  problem?  I 
will  not  even  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  any 
simple  answer  to  this  question.  But  I  do 
believe  there  is  a  significant  step  we  can  take 
toward  finding  an  answer. 

We  should  take  the  initiative  in  urging 
that  in  future  agreements  provisions  be  In- 
cluded to  the  effect:  (1)  that  disputes  which 
may  arise  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague;  and 
(2)  that  the  nations  signing  the  agreement 
should  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
In  such  cases. 

Such  provisions  will,  of  course,  still  leave 
us  with  many  formidable  questions  involv- 
ing our  relationships  with  the  Communist 
nations  In  those  cases  where  they  ignore  an 
agreement  completely  apart  from  Its  Inter- 
pretation. But  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  developing  a  rule  of 
law  for  the  settlement  of  political  disputes 
between  nations  and  in  the  direction  all 
free  men  hope  to  pursue. 

If  there  Is  no  provision  for  settling  dis- 
putes as  to  what  an  International  agreement 
means  and  one  nation  is  acting  In  bad  faith, 
the  agreement  has  relatively  little  signifi- 
cance. In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision 
an  agreement  can  be  flagrantly  nullified  by  a 
nation  acting  in  bad  faith  whenever  It  deter- 
mines It  Is  convenient  to  do  so. 

While  this  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  as  the  oflflclal  U.S.  position,  I  have 
discussed  it  at  length  with  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers  and  with  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
discussions  I  am  convinced  that  It  has  merit 
and  should  be  given  serious  consideration  In 
the  future. 


The  International  Court  of  Justice  Is  not  « 
Western  instrumentality.  It  Is  a  duly  con- 
stituted body  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  has  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lished by  the  Soviet  along  with  the  other  slg- 
natorles  to  the  charter. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  willing  to  Join  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  In  taking  this  step  in 
the  direction  of  submitting  differences  with 
regard  to  interpretation  of  agreements  be- 
tween nations  to  a  duly  established  interna- 
tional court  and  thereby  further  the  day 
when  a  rule  of  law  will  become  a  reality  In 
the  relations  between  nations. 

And,  on  our  pait,  as  Secretary  Dulles  said 
in  his  speech  before  the  New  York  State  Bur 
As.'ociatlon  on  January  31: 

"Tliose  nations  which  do  have  common 
standards  should  by  their  conduct  and  exam- 
ple, advance  the  rule  of  law  by  submitting 
their  disputes  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  or  to  some  other  international  tri- 
bunal upon  which  they  agree." 

We  should  be  prepared  to  show  the  world 
by  our  example  that  the  rule  of  law.  even  In 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Is  the  one 
system  which  all  freemen  of  good  will  must 
support. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
at  the  present  time  in  our  own  country  our 
system  of  law  and  justice  has  come  under 
special  scrutiny,  as  It  often  has  before  in 
periods  when  we  have  been  engaged  In  work- 
ing out  basic  social  relationships  through  due 
process  of  law. 

It  Is  certainly  proper  for  any  of  us  to  dis- 
agree with  an  opinion  of  a  court  or  courts. 
But  all  Americans  owe  it  tu  the  most  funda- 
mental propositions  of  our  way  of  life  to  take 
the  greatest  care  in  making  certain  that  our 
criticisms  of  court  decisions  do  not  become 
attacks  on  the  institution  of  the  court  itself. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  time  and 
again  that  he  and  his  associates  in  the  Krem- 
lin, to  say  nothing  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  de- 
sire only  a  fair  competition  to  test  which 
system,  communism  or  free  capitalism,  can 
better  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
mankind  for  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

The  world  knows  that  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  competition  which  the  free  nations 
desire.  It  is  axiomatic  that  free  people  do 
not  go  to  war  except  In  defense  of  freedom. 
So  obviously  we  welcome  this  kind  of  talk 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev.  We  welcome  a  peace- 
ful competition  with  the  Communists  to  de- 
termine who  can  do  the  most  for  mankind. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  knows,  as  we  do,  that 
a  competition  Is  not  likely  to  remain  peace- 
ful unless  both  sides  understand  the  rules 
and  are  willing  to  have  them  fairly  enforced 
by  an  impartial  umpire.  He  has  pointedly 
reminded  the  world  th.it  Soviet  troops  are  not 
In  Germany  to  play  skittles.  The  free  peo- 
ples passionately  wish  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
troops,  as  well  as  their  own.  could  find  It  pos- 
sible to  play  more  skittles  and  less  atomic  war 
games.  But  we  remind  him  that  his  troops 
could  not  even  play  skittles  without  rules  of 
the  game. 

If  the  Soviets  mean  this  talk  of  peaceful 
competition,  then  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  impartial  rules  impartially  judged, 
which  will  make  such  peaceful  competition 
possible. 

The  Soviet  leaders  claim  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  the  lessons  of  history.  They  are 
constantly  quoting  the  past  to  prove  their 
contention  that  communism  Is  the  way  of 
the  future.  May  I  call  to  their  attention  one 
striking  conclusion  that  is  found  In  every 
page  of  recorded  history. 

It  Is  this:  The  advance  of  civilization,  the 
growth  of  culture  and  the  perfection  of  all 
the  finest  qualities  of  mankind  have  all  been 
accompanied  by  respect  for  law  and  justice 
and  by  the  constant  growth  of  the  use  of  law 
In  place  of  force. 

The  barbarian,  the  outlaw,  the  bandit  are 
symbols  of  a  clvlllKatlon  that  is  either  primi- 


tive or  decadent.  As  men  grow  In  wisdom, 
they  recognize  that  might  does  not  make 
right:  that  true  liberty  U  freedom  under  law; 
and  that  the  arrogance  of  power  la  a  pltUul 
substitute  for  justice  and  equity. 

Hence  once  again  we  say  to  those  In  the 
Kremlin  wlto  boast  of  the  superiority  of 
their  system: 

"Let  us  compete  In  peace,  and  let  our 
course  of  action  be  such  that  the  choice  we 
offer  uncommitted  peoples  Is  not  a  choice 
between  progrca»  and  reaction,  between  high 
civilization  and  a  return  to  barbarism,  be- 
tween the  rule  of  law  and  the  rule  of  force." 

In  a  context  ot  Justice,  of  concern  for  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  yearn  (or 
peace,  of  a  constant  striving  to  bring  the 
wealth  abounding  in  this  earth  to  those  who 
today  languish  in  hunger  and  want--ln  such 
a  context,  coinpetlilon  between  the  Com- 
munist world  and  the  free  world  would  in- 
deed be  meaningful. 

Then  we  could  say  without  hesitation: 

"Let  the  stronger  system  win,  knoWlng  that 
both  systems  would  be  moving  in  a  direction 
of  a  world  of  peace,  with  Increasing  material 
prosperity  serving  as  a  foundation  for  a  flow- 
ering of  the  human  spirit." 

We  could  then  put  aside  the  hatred  and 
distrust  of  the  past  and  work  for  a  better 
world.  Our  goal  will  be  peace.  Our  Instru- 
ment for  achieving  peace  will  be  law  and 
and  justice.  Our  hope  will  be  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  vast  energies  now  de- 
voted to  weapons  of  war  will  Instead  be  used 
to  clothe,  house,  and  feed  the  entire  world. 
This  Is  the  only  goal  worthy  of  our  aspira- 
tions. Competing  in  this  way.  nobody  will 
lose,  and  mankind  will  gain. 

I  also  want  to  include  an  article  by 
James  Reston,  "Search  for  Rule  by  Law." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
ApriI14,  1959: 
Search  roa  Rutr  bt  Law — Domestic  Factois 

AS   Well   as   World   Issues   Leo  to   Trial 

Balloon  by  NrxoN 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  April  13. — Vice  President 
Nixon  sent  aloft  In  New  York  tonight  a 
fairly  Important  trial  balloon  on  how  to  ne- 
gotiate future  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Why  not,  he  suggested  to  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science,  let  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  Tt\t  Hague  settle  all  differences 
of  interpretation  of  future  United  States- 
Soviet  agreements?  The  background  of  this 
suggestion  Is  as  Interesting  as  the  proposal 
luelf. 

It  arises  from  the  fact  that  almost  every 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  since  the 
war  has  failed  wholly  or  In  part  because  it 
was  Interpreted  In  one  way  by  Washington 
and  another  by  Moscow,  and  there  was  no 
legal  way  of  resolving  these  differences. 

Accordingly,  the  Justice  and  State  Depart- 
ments have  been  talking  for  years  about  try- 
ing to  tiike  these  questions  of  Interpretation 
out  of  the  political  sphere  and  placing  them 
In  the  realm  of  international  law  before  the 
World  Court  '^r  some  other  court. 

Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers  and 
Arthur  Larson,  former  Presidential  assistant, 
have  been  talking  with  Mr.  Nixon  about  this 
for  several  years.  The  Vice  President,  In 
turn,  recently  discussed  the  profKMal  with 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter. 
and  with  the  President,  \vno  knew  and  ap- 
proved of  the  Vice  President's  decision  to 
discuss  the  matter  publicly  tonight. 

rtrrvftz  is  emphasoxo 

It  was  emphasized  here  today  that  the 
Vice  President  was  not  talking  about  trying 
to  apply  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration to  the  Interpretation  of  past  treaties 
and  International  agreements. 

He  was.  Instead,  proposing  a  procedure  for 
future  agreements  so  that  each  agreement 
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cotild  be  considered  on  its  own  merlU.  T  r 
example,  if  the  forthcoming  Ulks  with  U.e 
Big  Pour  foreign  ministers  should  reach  a 
new  agreement  on  Berlin,  or  Germany,  or 
atomic  testing,  that  agreement,  under  the 
NLxon  profKJsal,  would  contain  a  clause  stat- 
ing two  things: 

1.  That  any  disputes  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  Interpretation  of  the  agreement  should 
be  submitted  to  the  World  Court. 

a.  That  the  nations  signing  the  ngreement 
should  be  bound  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  World  Court  in  such  cases. 

The  proposal  was  put  forward  In  this  wny 
for  several  reasons.  For  example,  there  is 
still  considerable  opposition  on  the  Republi- 
can right  and  in  the  Democratic  South  to 
any  move  that  might,  even  In  remote  cases, 
expend  the  authority  of  the  World  Court 
to  matters  some  people  regard  as  wholly 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  would  like  to  repeal 
the  so-called  Connally  amendment  of  1946. 
which  Insisted  that  the  United  State's  had 
the  sole  right  to  determine  whether  cases 
Involving  the  United  States  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  administration 
hns  with  difficulty  defeated  the  so-called 
Bricker  amendment,  whiqh  would  have 
placed  further  limitations  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  associated 


organteatlons.  And  while  the  supporters 
of  the  Bricker  amendment  have  been  weak- 
ened in  recent  elections,  the  State  and  Jus- 
tice Departments  do  not  want  to  get  Involved 
In  another  battle  on  this  issue. 

Before  the  end  of  this  week,  the  State 
Department  will  send  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Its  ideas  of  how  the 
Connally  amendment  should  be  modified,  but 
there  Is  j-ome  doubt  whether  any  modinca- 
tlon  will  take  place  In  ihLs  session  of  the 
Congress, 

The  admlnl.vtratlon  Is  more  hopeful  about 
winning  acceptance  for  the  more  specific  Idea 
of  lelt'ng  the  World  Court  decide  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  Interpretation  of  future 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nstions. 

This  would  enable  the  Congress  to  look 
nt  one  c.-se  at  a  time.  It  would  force  the 
Exjcutlve  to  drr.ft  future  international 
ngrccmcnt.*;  In  careful  language  thot  could,  if 
challenged,  be  examined  by  the  World  Court, 
rather  th.in  leaving  them  vague,  as  In  the 
past  Big  Foiir  agreements  on  Western  access 
to  Berlin.  Finally,  It  would.  If  accepted  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  provide  one  way  of  resolv- 
ing the  interminable  arguments  over  what 
United  States-Soviet  agreements  mean. 

It  is  pointed  out  here  that,  even  If  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  agree  to  submit  the 
Intcrpretaton  of  future  agreements  to  the 
World  Court  this  in  Itself  would  make  clear 


Moscow's  insistence  on  being  the  sole  judge 
of  its  own  actions.  Whereas,  If  It  did  accept, 
at  least  some  progress  could  be  made  toward 
substituting  the  rule  of  law  In  a  limited 
field  for  the  present  rule  of  force. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  opposition  to 
Mr.  Nnto.N's  trial  balloon.  Some  Senators 
feel  that  the  United  States,  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  cannot  afford  to  let  any  court  decide 
matters  that  might  affect  Its  security. 

S^me  for  exsinple,  would  be  opijosed  to  let- 
ting the  World  Court  sit  In  judgment  on 
Panama's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  12- 
mlle  sea  limit  beyond  lu  shores.  This  would 
take  In  most  of  the  critical  approaches  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Is  thus  regarded  here 
as  vital  to  the  security  of  the  canal  and  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  there  are  some  legislators  who 
think  that  any  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  World  Court  might,  at  some  future  date, 
enable  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  claim 
that  they  were  not  enjoying  the  human 
rights  spelled  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
m.^n  Rights  under  the  United  Nations. 

Thus,  Vice  President  Nixon.  In  his  scholar- 
ly address  tonight,  has  oF>ened  up,  not  only 
some  fundamental  legal  questions,  but  quite 
a  few  Important  International  and  national 
political  questions  as  well. 

This  Is  why  his  World  Court  Idea  was  put 
forward  as  a  trial  balloon  rather  than  as 
established  administration  p>olicy. 
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The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  standing  in  the  living 
present,  as  its  panorama  unfolds,  teach 
us  to  be  taught  by  the  speaking  past. 

Make  us  greatly  humble  as  we  have  a 
part  in  determining  the  directions  and 
goals  of  today. 

May  we  be  still  long  enough  to  listen 
to  the  sad  story  of  cultures  which  have 
failed  in  their  high  hour  and  have  left 
only  broken  memories  of  great  races  dis- 
placed by  less  creative  races,  of  civiliza- 
tions which  have  been  undone  or  have 
undone  themselves  just  as  they  seemed 
ready  to  enter  into  their  glory. 

Solemnize  us  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  divine  laws — which,  defied  across  the 
ages,  have  brought  collapse,  decline,  and 
defeat— have  not  been  revoked  in  Thy 
world,  and  that  still  where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish. 

May  this  glittering  century,  so  rich  In 
things  and  so  poor  in  soul,  by  its  clamor 
not  drown  Thy  voice,  warning — 

"I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death — 
therefore  choose  life." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy  One 
who  came  to  bring  life  abundant  to  all 
mankind.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  2193)  to  desig- 
nate the  Coyote  Valley  Reservoir  in  Cal- 
ifornia as  Lake  Mendocino,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2193)  to  designate  the 
Coyote  Valley  Reservoir  in  California 
as  Lake  Mendocino,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  were  authorized  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  M.  Raymond,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  represent- 
ative on  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural 
Wealth  and  Resources,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Tuesday,  May  12.  1959, 
was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favoi-able  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILX..  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

Stuart  Rothman,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board; 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
I>er  of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation; 

Thomas  Edward  Keys,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Ubrary  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service;  and 

Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Clarence  R.  Reed,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Stu-vey. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 
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C.  DourIm  DlUnn.  of  Ntw  Jtraty,  to  b« 
Undar  8tortt*ry  of  SUtt,  vlot  Christian  A. 
Ncrttr: 

lljtrk  A.  May.  of  Oonnectlout,  to  b«  A 
n^cmber  of  tht  U.S.  Advisory  CommUtlon 
on  Inform«tlon: 

Lewis  W.  DouRlM,  of  ArlMonn,  to  bs  ft 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Informntlon;  iind 

Harold  M.  RAndnll,  of  Iowa,  a  Porclfn 
Ssrvlc*  ofllctr  of  class  1,  to  ba  ths  rtprs- 
•entntivs  to  ths  tlghth  scsalon  of  tha  Bco< 
nomlc  Commlaalon  for  Ltatln  America  of 
tha  Economtc  and  Social  Council  of  tht 
UiUtaU  Nations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  report  favorably  the  noinlnatlons  of 
two  lieutenant  ecnerals  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
Kencriil.  two  Kenernls  to  be  placed  on  the 
leilred  list  in  the  uiade  of  Keneral.  and 
two  lieutenant  Renorals  to  be  asslRned  to 
positions  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity In  the  rank  of  peneral.  I  ask  that 
these  nomcs  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  are  aa  follows  : 

Dans.  Wllllston  Birkhimer  Palmar,  and 
Cortlandt  Van  Ranssalaer  Schuyler.  Army  of 
tha  United  States  (miijor  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  lUt  In  the 
grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Oens.  Carter  Bowie  Magruder.  and 
Charles  Day  Palmer,  to  be  assigned  to  posU 
tlons  nf  Importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President; 

Lt.  Oen.  Clarence  S.  Irvine  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  lUt  la  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general;  and 

Lt.  Oen.  Clovls  Ethelbert  Byers,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (mnjor  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
In  addition,  I  report  favorably  a  group  of 
7  major  generals  and  32  brigadier  gen- 
erals for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army,  5  major  generals  and  19  brigadier 
generals  for  appointment  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  131  appointments  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  below.  All  of  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Vice  President's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  Henry  Jark,  and  sundry 
other  offlcers,  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States; 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  Campbell  Wehle.  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Brig.  Oen.  Paul  Bela  Bell,  and  sundry 
other  offlcers.  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army; 

Cols.  Prank  Douglas  Plckney,  and  John 
Clyde     Wilson.     Adjutant     General's    Corps, 


Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtaa. 
for  appointment  aa  Reserve  cummlsslunad 
offlcers  of  the  Army: 

John  F.  Oraf.  and  atindry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

John  Stukle,  Jr  ,  and  Ronald  W.  Campbell, 
distinguished  military  students  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Offlcers'  Training  Corps,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  m 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant;  and 

Louis  Snmviel  Cohen,  and  sundry  other 
midshipmen,  i;.8.  Naval  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reporU  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 

COMMISSIONER  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  Brewer  Karrick,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Commls.sloner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years 
and  until  his  successor  ir  appointed  and 
qualified 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i.s  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomination.*!  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  post- 
master nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  postmaster  nominations  will 
be  con.sldpred  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  noiifled  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith, 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning 
business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  on  Ovehoblications  or 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  on 
the  overobllgatlons  of  appropriations  with- 
in that  Department  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Financial  Statement  or  the  American 

Legion 

A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  financial  statement  of 
that  organization,  as  of  December  31,  1958 


(with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Oom* 
mittee  on  Finance. 

Audit  Rsroar  on  Bvrbav  or  Inoravino 
AND  Printing 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  states,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  tha  Bureau  of  In- 
graving  and  Printing,  Treustuy  Dejiartment, 
nncal  year  lOftS  (with  an  acccumpanyluK  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

Rkport  on  Gray  Rssr  Dam  and  RaaMvoiR, 
Olrndo  Unit.  Wvomino 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmlttiDR,  ptirsuant  tn  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Gray  Reef  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Olendo  unit,  Wyoming.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  (With  an  accompanying  report i:  tu 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Arfnlrs. 

Audit  Uepi>rt  on  THr  ameruan  Socirrr  or 
Intkrnational  Law 

A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary,  the 
American  Six'lety  of  International  Law, 
WMhington.  DC,  transmltllUK.  pursuant  to 
law.  an  avidlt  report  by  a  ccrtlhed  public 
nccouutanl,  of  ihul  auctety.  for  the  |>erlod 
January  1.  1050  March  31.  1859  (With  an  ac- 
comp.tnylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Uie  Judiciary, 

FcDraALLY  ArrKCTKO  Arras  ScNoot  AasisTANCB 
Amkndmknth  or  1959 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legulutlon  to  nmend 
Public  Litws  815  and  R74.  81st  Convress. 
relating  to  school  asslsliince  In  federally 
adiM'ted  areas,  so  as  to  limit  payments  under 
■iK-h  laws  to  altuatlonA  involving  tux-exempt 
Federal  property  (with  accompanying  p«- 
per!«»;  to  the  Committee  on  Laljor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Amendmknt     or     Laws     rklatino     to     8t. 

fiLi/ARrrHa  Hostital,  ao  ar  To  Fix  Salaribr 

or  Crrtain  EMrt-oYKCs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health,  Bdvtcatlon,  and  Welfare,  truns- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proponed  legislation  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  St.  EllBRbeths 
Hospital  so  as  to  ^x  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
intendent. nsslBtant  superintendent,  and 
first  assistant  physician  of  the  hospital,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

••Senate    Concurrent    Resolution     114 

"Conc\irrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  further 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  Include  under  the  term 
•dependents'  the  residents  of  any  country 
to  which  the  transfer  of  U.S.  funds  Is  not 
prohibited 

'Whereas  section  152(b)  (3).  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  amended,  provides 
that  the  term  'dependent'  includes  any  non- 
citizen  of  the  United  States  If  such  Individual 
Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  of  a  coun- 
try contiguous  to  the  United  States,  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or 
If  such  Individual  Is  a  child  of  the  taxpayer 
born  to  him,  or  legally  adopted  by  him,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  before  January  1.  1956. 
If  the  child  Is  a  resident  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  and  If  the  taxpayer  was  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
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Btatea  at  the  time  the  child  wm  born  or 
leitally  adopted  by  him:  and 

*'Wnereas  these  provisions  exclude  aa  'da- 
pendents'  many  persons  who  receive  aub- 
ktantlal  support  from  taxpayers  and  who 
meet  all  other  requlremonta  under  tha  da- 
nnltlon  of  the  term  'dependent';  and 

"Whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
com|>cUlng  reason  why  tha  utxpnyers  pro- 
viding such  sup|X)rt  should  be  diBcrlinltmlad 
against  and  wh.v  they  should  not  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges  accorded  those  taxpay- 
ers whose  nonclttcen  dcpendrntn  hnppen  to 
reside  In  the  countries  listed  In  section  168 
(b)0):  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Kesolved  by  the  Senate  o/  thr  30th  Lrgia- 
lature  of  the  Tcrrttory  o/  HaivaU  [thr  House 
o/  Rrpreaentativcs  voncurringi,  That  the 
Concrcss  of  the  United  Stntrs  be  and  is 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  further 
amend  section  152(b)  (3i,  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  include  under 
the  term  'dependent'  any  noncltleen  of  the 
United  States  who  resides  In  any  country  to 
which  the  transmittal  of  US.  funds  Is  not 
)>rohlbllrd  by  law  or  government  regulation 
If  such  Individual  meeu  all  other  require- 
nu'Uts  of  snUl  si-ctl>n  lOU:  and  t>e  It  further 

"Kcsolird.  Thut  duly  tiulhentlciited  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  truns- 
mltted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  H|>e»ker 
of  the  HoU!«  of  Rrprcsenlattves  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates,  and  to  the  Dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tha  Indiana  Ped- 
enitlon  of  CIuIm.  at  French  Lick,  Ind..  favor- 
loK  the  eiuvctinent  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  shrine  of  the  Lincoln  homeslte 
area  in  suuthern  Indiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Iiuular  Affairs, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  le:Tlslatlon  to  provide  for  the 
uninterrupted  construction  of  the  Nutlonal 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defeiise  Highways: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SUPPLY  OP  RAILROAD  BOXCARS- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Mr.   President,  I 
have  mentioned  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  railroad  boxcars  to  the 
lumber  Industry  of  my  home  State. 

The  recent  session  of  the  Oregon  Leg- 
islature gave  similar  recognition  to  this 
problem  through  the  adoption  of  House 
Joint  Memorial  8.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriate- 
ly referred.  House  Joint  Memorial  8  as  it 
was  adopted  by  the  50th  Oregon  Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  8 

To  His  Excellency  the  Honorable  Dtcight  D. 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  As- 
sembled, and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  50th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Oregon  economy  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  a  relatively  small  number 
of  basic  Industries;  and 


"Whereas  the  agricultural  and  lumber 
ptn<lucts  of  our  Stale  are  vital  to  tha  health, 
wolfiire.  and  defense  of  our  country:  and 

"Whereas  due  to  clrcumstancea  beyond 
our  control  the  aforemantlonod  Industrlea 
have  for  years  suffered  from  periodic  railroad 
car  shortage;  and 

"Wherrns  the  western  rallroada  which 
serve  this  Blnte  have  been  and  are  building 
cars  in  larger  numbers  than  are  the  eastern 
railroiids,  and 

'  Whercits  (he  failure  of  eastern  railroads 
to  produce  sulTlcienl  cars  tor. their  own  needs 
atcms  from  obvlotu  financial  dlRlcultles;  and 

"Whereas  this  lack  of  cars  leads  the  east- 
ern railroadn  to  delay  return  of  western  cars 
for  extended  periods  of  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  solution  to  thla  problem 
cannot  be  obtained  locally  but  lies  In  the 
hands  of  the  Fedornl  Oovernment.  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  eastern 
railroads:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"HCfulvrd  by  the  House  of  ttepresenta' 
tix'rn  nf  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Srnatr 
jointly  roncurrntg  therein),  That  the  Tresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  biatos  and  the  Interstnte  Com- 
merce Commission  nre  hereby  requested  to 
tnke  appropriate  action  to  Improve  our  na- 
tional defense  cap:«bllltlcs  and  the  economic 
condition  of  our  State  by:  (1)  Assuring  the 
return  of  rati  cars  tn  the  railroad  holding 
title  thereto  with  the  least  practicable  delay: 
(2)  deferring  net  ion  on  any  national  legis- 
lation which  would  Increase  railroad  cost  of 
operation:  and  (3)  making  every  reasonable 
effort  to  aid  the  railroads  to  develop  •  car 
construction  program  of  sufficient  slBe  to 
Increase  materlnlly  the  national  car  supply: 
and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  Secretary  of  the  US. 
Sennte.  the  Clerk  of  the  US,  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation,  and  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission," 

Adopted  by  house  April  17.  1958, 
RtrrH  RtNrROR. 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
RoacRT  B.  Duncan. 

Speaker  of  House. 

Adolited  by  senate  April  23.  1959. 

Walter  J.  Pearson. 
President  of  Senate. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1234.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  Insurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  ending  September  7,  1965 
(Rept.  No.  290). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1923.  A  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates  of 
certain  flrst-class  mall  and  airmail,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  1924.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fahml  I. 
Hashish:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1925.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  officer 
of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Navy  assigned 
to   serve   as   Director   of   the   Armed   Forces 


Institute  of  Pathology  al^Rll  hold  tha  rank 
of  not  less  than  brigadlar  general  or  rear 
admiral,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  ao  Mrv- 
Ing;  to  the  Commliiea  on  Armed  Barvlooa, 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (lor  hlmMlf  and 
Mr.  MAONUaoN) : 

in.  1028,  A  bill  to  provide  for  tha  dlspoaal 
of  certain  real  property  to  the  elty  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash,,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Cummittcc  on  Oovernment  Opera tlona. 
By  Mr,  NEUBEROSR: 

8.  1927.  A  bill  to  umend  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  In  order  to  establish  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works, 

(S?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nkurcroer  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  n  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

8  1028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  Sutes  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations, 

(8?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulrrioht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  srpar:^te  heading,) 
By  Mr,  HOLLAND: 

8. 1029.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1034  to  provide  that  equal  time 
provlsloi\8  shall  not  apply  to  news  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interatata  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUCKEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 

8  1930.  A  bill  to  authorlie  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  acquire.  In  fee  or 
oiherwlFC,  Innds  and  rlghti  in  land  on  tht 
Island  of  Ouam.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commltiee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

8.1931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvator* 
OiUseppe  Malaspina:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  SALARY 

ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  i-eso- 
lution  (S.  Con.  Res.  34>.  which  was  in- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  in  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  substan- 
tially equal  work.  It  Is  the  purp>ose  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  plan  for — 

( 1 )  the  review,  evaluation,  and  revision  of 
the  salary  determination  system  provided  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  establi&h  and  maintain  equitable  rates 
of  basic  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
ject to  such  Act,  and 

(2)  any  needed  modification  of  such  Act, 
after  appropriate  study  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  congressional  committee,  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Salary  Adjust- 
ment (herein  referred  to  as  the  "commit- 
tee"), to  be  composed  of  ten  members,  >is 
follows: 

(1)  five  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from 
the  minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and 

(2)  five  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  three  from  the  majority 
party,  and  two  from  the  minority  party,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  committee.     Any  such  vacancy  shall 
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b«  filled  in  the  Mine  manner  m  the  original 
appointment.  The  committee  Bhall  select  • 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Member 
of  the  Benat*  and  the  other  a  Member  of  tha 
House  of  Repreaentatlves. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  structxire  and  operation  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  under 
which  the  majority  of  the  civilian  en\ployees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  compensated. 
In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  revision  of 
rates  of  basic  compensation  in  the  compen- 
sation schedule  for  the  General  Schedule  of 
such  Act  which  will  achieve  uniformity  In 
the  recognition  of  relative  differences  In 
difficulty,  responsibility,  and  qualification 
requirements  of  the  positions  subject  to  such 
Act.  Such  study  shall  be  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  any  needed  revision 
of  any  provision  of  such  Act  which  may  be 
dictated  by  the  results  of  such  study. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  Invite  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  employee 
organizations,  to  submit  recommendations 
based  on  past  experience  In  dealing  with 
problems  arising  in  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  In  making  this  appraisal  of  the 
operation  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  the  Commission  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  shall  devote  particular  at- 
tention to  the  directing  function  of  manage- 
ment as  an  important  factor  to  be  considered 
In  the  classification  of  positions.  In  its 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  de- 
sirability of  (1)  effecting  reallnement  of 
grades,  (2)  changing  the  number  of  grades 
In  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  wherever  justified,  and  (3)  ap- 
propriate modification  of  the  range  of  pay 
steps  within  a  grade  In  order  to  provide  in- 
centive for  continued  efficient  service.  As 
■oon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  committee  shall  submit  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  results  of  Its  study,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable Including,  specific  recommendations 
In  the  form  of  drafts  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  a  basis  for  necessary  legislative 
action  to  effect  the  desired  changes  in  salary 
rates  and  other  conditions  related  to  com- 
pensation. On  the  thirtieth  day  after  sub- 
mission of  such  report,  the  committee  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  to  hold  hearings. 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in the  United  States,  including  any  Com- 
monwealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  or  either  House  thereof  Is 
In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman. 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic assistants,  to  procure  such  printing 
and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditure. 
as  it  deems  necessary.  The  staff  of  experts 
and  consultants  shall  be  persons  who  are 
trained  in  the  analysis  of  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  related  economic  conditions. 
Compensation  of  personnel  of  the  commit- 


tee ahall  not  exceed  the  compensation  fixed 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  positions  of  comparable  levels 
of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  authorlxed  to  uttllM 
the  services,  information,  and  facilities  of 
any  department,  agency,  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Uulted  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MaGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Senators  Chttrch.  Jackson,  Mansfield. 
Morse,  Murray,  and  Neuberger)  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  35)  to  make  an  investigation  con- 
cerning anadromous  fish  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
M.\cNUsoN,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  RATES  ON  FIRST- 
CLASS  MAIL  AND  AIRMAIL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  privileged  to  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  adjust  postal 
rates  of  certain  first-class  mail  and  air- 
mail, and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
is  respons've  to  the  Presidents  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1960  which  includes  on  the 
revenue  side  an  additional  $350  million  in 
postal  receipts. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  increase  of  1  cent 
an  ounce  on  letter  mail  and  1  cent  an 
ounce  on  air  mail,  bringing  these  rates  to 
5  cents  and  8  cents,  respectively.  I 
should  remind  my  colleagues  that  last 
year,  after  debate  on  the  same  issue,  the 
Senate  passed  a  postal  increase  bill  call- 
ing for  a  5-cent  letter  rate.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  conferees,  during  the 
course  of  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
acceded  to  the  other  body;  and  the  bill, 
as  passed,  established  a  4-cent  letter 
rate. 

Inasmuch  as  the  postal-rate  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  85th  Congress  was  less 
than  requested,  and  was  over  50  percent 
offset  by  a  simultaneous  10-percent  sal- 
ary increase  enacted  by  the  Congress,  a 
substantial  postal  deficit  remains.  The 
Post  Office  Department's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1960  indicates  a  loss  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars.  A  1-cent  in- 
crease on  letter  mail  will  produce  ap- 
proximately $339  million  in  new  reve- 
nues. A  1-cent  increase  on  airmail  will 
produce  more  than  $16  million.  Thus, 
while  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
will  not  completely  eliminate  the  deficit. 
It  will  bring  postal  revenues  substantially 
closer  to  postal  costs.  If  a  5-cent  letter 
rate  was  justified  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress— and  I  am  confident  it  was — then 
it  is  clearly  called  for  today. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  no 
provision  at  this  time  for  increases  in 
second-  and  third-class  rates  of  postage. 
The  postal  rate  and  pay  bill  enacted  last 
year  provided  for  successive  increases  in 
the  rates  of  postage  applicable  to  second- 
class — newspapers  and  magazines — and 
third-class  matter,  consisting  largely  of 
advertising  circulars.  Second-class  pos- 
tal rates,  which  were  Increased  effective 
January  1  of  this  year,  are  schedule<^  to 
be  increased  again  on  January  l.  1960, 
and  again  on  January  1,  1961.    Thlrd- 


claas  postal  rates,  which  were  IncreMed. 
effective  January  1  of  this  year,  are 
scheduled  to  move  up  again  on  July  1, 
I960. 

First-class  mail  is  not  now  paying  its 
fair  and  historic  share  of  postal  costs. 
The  cost  coverage  for  flrst-class  mail 
averaged  140  percent  from  1926— when 
ascertainment  of  costs  started — until 
World  War  II.  However,  at  the  present 
time,  based  upon  1958  cost  ascertain- 
ment data— the  latest  figures  available— > 
adjusted  to  show  the  full  effects  of  higher 
postal  rates  and  ix>stal  costs,  flrst-class 
mail  covers  only  111  percent  of  its  cost. 
The  proposed  1-cent  increase  in  flrst- 
class  letter  mail  will  bring  the  present 
cost  coverage  bacic  up  to  the  same  level 
which  it  maintained  for  years  before  the 
war.  I. 

The  justification  for  maintaining  flrst- 
class  mail  revenues  in  excess  of  straight 
allocated  costs  is  not  only  established  by 
precedent,  but  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged and  established  as  the  law  of  the 
land  by  title  I  of  Public  Law  85-426 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
year.    Section  103(C)  <2)  states: 

The  acceptance,  transportation,  and  deliv- 
ery of  nrst-class  mall  constitutes  a  pre- 
ferred service  of  the  postal  establishment 
and.  therefore,  the  postage  for  Qrst-class 
mall  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  (A)  the 
entire  amount  of  the  expense  allocated  to 
flrst-class  mall  In  accord. tnce  with  this  title 
and  (B)  an  additional  amount  representing 
the  fair  value  of  all  extraordinary  and  prefer- 
ential services,  faculties,  and  factors  relating 
thereto. 

This  section  of  the  act  was  neither 
revolutionary  nor  arbitrary.  It  simply 
was  a  means  adopted  by  the  Congress  to 
give  formal  recognition  to  the  long-es- 
tablished practice  of  charging  flrst-class 
mail  more  than  its  straight  allocated 
cost.  The  preferential  service  given  to 
letter  mail  is  a  well  known  and  a  widely 
accepted  fact.  Not  only  are  letters 
granted  preferential  and  expeditious 
treatment,  but  they  are  also  sealed 
against  inspection  and  the  privacy  of 
communications  is  secured  by  law. 
Moreover,  the  trust  of  letter  mail  to  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  is  so  sacred  that  when 
letters  cannot  be  delivered  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever,  no  step  is  overlooked  in 
the  Department's  endeavor  to  return 
such  letters  to  the  sender.  Because  flrst- 
class  mail  receives  preferential  treat- 
ment, because  it  receives  certain  privi- 
leges of  secrecy  which  are  denied  other 
classes  of  mail,  and  because,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  such  mail  has 
relatively  greater  value  to  the  sender, 
the  85th  Congress  wrote  into  the  Postal 
Rate  and  Policy  Act  the  provision  that 
flrst-class  mail  should  continue  to  pay 
more  than  its  straight  allocated  cost. 

The  postal  administration  of  Arthur 
E.  Summerfleld  has  revolutionized  the 
mail  service. 

The  vast  and  unprecedented  program 
which  has  been  laimched  will  modernize, 
mechanize,  and  improve  the  entire  postal 
system.  New  machines,  new  methods, 
new  facilities,  and  new  concepts  will — 
when  fully  Implemented— bring  the 
American  people  better  postal  service 
than  they  have  ever  known. 

The  Department  has  also  inaugurated 
a  program  for  vastly  improving  service 
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in  metropolitan  areas.  This  Insures  that 
a  letter  deposited  anywhere  within  a 
metropolitan  area  before  5  pjn.  on  a 
business  day  will  be  delivered  to  any 
point  within  that  area  the  next  day. 
This  plan  has  been  applied  to  30  cities, 
including  Washington,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Houston.  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  has  proved  95  to  98  p>ercent 
effective.  Approximately  85  million  per- 
sons are  now  served  under  the  metro- 
politan plan.  By  July  of  1961,  a  total  of 
about  90  areas  will  receive  this  type  of 
improved  service,  and  the  benefits  of 
such  service  will  be  enjoyed  by  more 
than  125  million  people. 

When  these  plans  have  been  fully  im- 
plemented, the  U.S.  postal  system  will  be 
the  finest  and  most  efficient  -system  in 
the  world.  The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
these  far-reaching  improvements  are  the 
people  themselves — the  users  of  the 
mails.  They  have  time  and  again  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  pay  for  the 
kind  of  postal  service  that  the  American 
public  deserves,  and  which  it  soon  will 
receive.  At  5  cents,  the  letter  mail  will 
still  be  the  biggest  bargain  in  the  open 
marketplace. 

Many  nations  manage  to  operate  their 
post  office  departments  on  what  is  es- 
sentially a  breakeven  basts.  I  believe  in 
time  the  people  are  going  to  demand 
that  we  put  our  postal  finances  in  order 
and  operate  on  a  breakeven  basis.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  is  an  im- 
portant stpp  in  this  direction. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1923  >  to  adjust  postal  rates 
of  certain  first-class  mail  and  airmail, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  proposed  legislation  responds  to 
the  message  to  Congress  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  May  11, 
1959.  urging  prompt  action  to  enable  this 
country  to  join  with  other  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
establishing  an  institution  for  economic 
cooperation  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  measure  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1928)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 


Inter- American  Development  Bank,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  PtaaRioHT,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   xm-E 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act." 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    MEMBEHSHIP 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States 
In  the  Inter-American  Development  Banlc 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Bank"),  pro- 
vided for  by  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Bank  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "agree- 
ment") deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

GOVERNOR,    ALTERNATE    GOVERNOR,    AND 
EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  S3nate.  shall  ap- 
point a  Governor  of  the  Bank  and  an  alter- 
nate for  the  Governor.  The  term  of  ofiQce 
for  the  Governor  and  the  alternate  Governor 
shall  be  five  years,  but  each  shall  remain  In 
office  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Bank.  Except  as 
provided  for  in  article  XV.  section  3,  of  the 
agreement,  the  term  of  ofBce  for  the  Execu- 
tive Director  shall  be  three  years,  but  he 
shall  remain  In  office  until  a  successor  has 
been  appointed. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  Governor, 
Alternate    Governor,    or    Executive   Director. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  AND  fTNANCIAL  PROB- 
LEMS 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  286b).  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Bank  to  the  same  extent  as  with  respect 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Reports  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  under  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  of  said  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, shall  be  included  In  the  first  report  made 
thereunder  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  and  In  each  succeeding  report. 

CERTAIN  ACTS  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  WITHOXrr 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  under  article  II,  section  3 
of  the  agreement;  (b)  request  or  consent  to 
any  change  In  the  quota  of  the  United 
States  under  article  IV,  section  3  of  the 
agreement;  or  (c)  accept  any  amendment 
under  article  XII  of  the  agreement.  Un- 
less congress  by  law  authorizes  such  action, 
no  governor  or  alternate  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  shall  vote  for  any  In- 
crease of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under 
article  II,  section  2  of  the  agreement  or 
any  Increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  under  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 3(g)  thereof. 

DEPOSrrORIES 

Sec.  6.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act 
as  Its  depository  or  as  Its  fiscal  agent  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 


PAYMINT  or  BTTMCRIPTtOH 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  Uie  purchase  of 
35,000  shares  of  capital  stock  in  the  Bank. 
$350  million.  In  addition,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations, 
$100  mUlion. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  paying  the  requisite  part  of 
the  subscription  and  quota  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Bank  required  to  be  made  un- 
der article  II,  section  4,  and  article  IV.  sec- 
tion 3,  respectively,  of  the  agreement.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Issue  special  notes 
of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time, 
at  par.  and  to  deliver  such  notes  to  the 
Bank  In  exchange  for  dollars  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  agreement.  The  special 
notes  provided  for  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  Issued  under  the  authority  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  the  pur- 
poses for  which  special  notes  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  be  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section, but  such  notes  shall  bear  no  In- 
terest, shall  be  non-negotiable,  and  shall  be 
payable  on  demand  of  the  Bank.  The  face 
amount  of  special  notes  Issued  to  the  Bank 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed, In  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  the 
subscription  and  quota  of  the  United  States 
actually  paid  to  the  Bank  under  article  n. 
section  4,  and  article  IV,  section  3,  respec- 
tively, of  the  agreement. 

(c)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Bank  as  a  distribution  of  net 
Income  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

JURISDICTION  AND  VEKUE  OF  ACTIONS 

Sec  8.  For  the  pixrpose  of  any  action 
which  may  be  brought  within  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  by  or  against 
the  Bank  In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
the  Bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  the  Federal  judicial  district  In  which 
Its  principal  office  in  the  United  States  is 
located,  and  any  such  action  at  law  or  in 
equity  to  which  the  Bank  shall  be  a  party 
shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  original  Juris- 
diction of  any  such  action.  When  the  Bank 
is  a  defendant  In  any  such  action,  it  may, 
at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof,  remove 
such  action  from  a  State  court  Into  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper 
district  by  following  the  procedure  for  re- 
moval of  causes  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

STATUS,    IMMUNITIES    AND   PRIVILEGES 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  article  X,  sec- 
tion 4(c),  and  article  XI,  sections  2  to  9. 
both  inclusive,  of  the  agreement  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect  In  the  United  States,  Its 
Territories  and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  up>on  acceptance  of 
membership  by  the  United  States  In,  and  the 
establishment  of,  the  Bank. 

sECtnirriES  issxted  by  bank  as  investment 

SECURITIES  FOR  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Sec.  10.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  "International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development" 
the  words  "or  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank"  and  by  striking  the  words  "said 
Bank"  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "either 
of  said  Banks".  i 
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BXCTTXmES  ISSUED  BT  BANK  AS  EXEMPT  SECU- 
KITIXS;  KSFORT  ni.ZD  WTTU  SCCUKITIXS  AMO 
EXCHANGE    COlIMISSIOIf 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (including  any  guarantee  by  the 
Banlc,  whether  or  not  limited  in  scope)  in 
connection  with  raising  of  funds  for  in- 
cluding in  the  Bank's  ordinary  caplUil  re- 
sources as  defined  in  article  II,  section 
5  of  the  agreement,  and  any  securities 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  which  the  commitment 
In  article  II.  section  4(a)  (11)  of  the  agree- 
ment Is  expressly  applicable,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempted  securities  within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  May  27.  1933,  as  amended  (15 
■U.S.C.  77c).  and  paragraph  (a)  (12)  o::  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  78c).  The  Bank  shall 
file  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission such  annual  and  other  reports  with 
regard  to  such  securities  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  special  character  of  the  Bank  and  Its 
operations  and  necessary  in  the  public  In- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  Invastors. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchniige  Com- 
mission, acting  In  consultation  .with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna' lonal 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  Is  au- 
thorized to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all 
securities  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commission  shall  include  in  its  annuiJ  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  information  as  It 
shall  deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  op- 
erations and  effect  of  this  section  and  in 
connection  therewith  shall  Include  any 
views  submitted  for  such  purpose  by  any 
association  of  dealers  registered  with  the 
Commission. 

CERTAIN  KEPORTS  REQUIRED 

Sec.  12.  The  reports  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)(6)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  (and  referred  to  in  section  4 
of  this  Act)  shall  also  cover  and  include 
the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  this  Act  and  the  exemption  for  secu- 
rities issued  by  the  Bank  provided  by  sec- 
tion 6136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  In  fa- 
cilitating the  operations  of  the  Bank  and 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources 
of  member  countries  of  the  Bank  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  as  to  any 
modifications  it  may  deem  desirable  in  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


INVESTIGATION  CONCERNING 

ANADROMOUS       PISH       IN       THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Church, 
Jackson,  Mansfield,  Morse,  Murray, 
and  Neubercer,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  a  concurrent  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  im- 
mediately undertake  an  Intensified  re- 
search program,  dealing  with  the  up- 
stream and  downstream  passage  of 
salmon  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

To  finance  this  program  additional 
"funds  will  be  required.  The  Department 
currently  has  full  authority  to  under- 
take such  research.  The  problem  is 
money. 

The  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  funds 
should  be  provided  by  the  respective  Ap- 


propriations Committees  substantially  in 
accordance  with  a  report  entitled  "A 
Priority  Research  Program  for  Pish  and 
Dams  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin," 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Columbia 
Basin  Interagency  Committee  by  its 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  February  11, 
1959. 

The  February  11  report  recommends  a 
3-year  crash  program,  calling  for  the 
expenditure  of  $700,000  the  first  year  and 
$1  million  for  each  of  the  two  following 
years. 

Many  believe  that  the  upstream-down- 
stream  migration  of  anadromous  fish  can 
be  solved  if  the  scienti-sts  really  go  to 
work  on  the  problem  and  have  sufficient 
money  with  which  to  operate.  I  need 
not  tell  the  Senate  what  the  value  of  our 
great  salmon  resource  is.  because  you 
have  heard  that  story  from  me  on  the 
floor  many,  many  times. 

The  concurrent  resolution  further  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress that  while  this  study  is  in  progress, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
not  license  any  projects  in  the  so-called 
Middle  Snake  Basin  until  the  Secretary 
makes  his  final  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  success  of  this  intensified  re- 
search effort.  Approximately  80  per- 
cent of  certain  salmon  runs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Salmon  River — which  is  a 
part  of  the  Middle  Snake  River  Basin. 

It  is  possible  that  our  scientists  could 
make  a  major  breakthrough  within  a 
year  or  even  2  year.s,  if  this  effort  gets 
underway.  If  such  should  be  the  case 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  the  concurrent 
resolution  would  become  Inoperable. 
With  good  luck  and  eood  planning,  there- 
fore, we  might  come  up  with  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  running  controversy 
that  has  existed  between  builders  of  dams 
and  the  consei-vation  of  fish. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Ls  aware  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  reviewed  its 
previous  reports  on  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Many  of  us  had  hoped  this 
report  could  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
at  this  first  session.  Latest  information, 
however,  indicates  the  report  cannot 
traveise  the  innumerable  steps  ahead 
of  it  and  reach  Congress  until  we  re- 
convene in  January  1960. 

Those  of  us  sponsoring  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  therefore,  decided  that 
action  is  essential  at  this  time  for  three 
reasons: 

First,  the  Congress  will  have  no  op- 
portunity to  study  and  act  on  the  308 
review  report  for  at  least  6  to  9  months; 

Second,  during  this  period,  valuable 
time  can  be  gained  by  launching  this 
fisheries  research  program,  as  called  for 
in  the  concurrent  resolution:  and 

Third,  the  status  quo  should  be  pre- 
served until  Congress  itself,  through 
authorizing  legislation,  determines  the 
policy  for  development  of  those  areas  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  affected. 

The  time  element  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  In  this  entire  situa- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  35)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  as 
follows: 

Revived  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  !•  Um  senae 
of  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  that  for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  securing  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  for  the  conservation  and  production 
of  anadromous  fish,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  value  of  this  public  resource  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  and  the 
United  States. 

(B)  solving  various  problems  of  anadro- 
mous fish  conservation  related  to  potential 
and  planned  water  resource  development  for 
other  needed  public  uses,  including  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  reclamation,  industrial  and/ 
municipal  water  supplies,  flood  control, 
power  production,  and  recreation,  and 

(C)  encouraging  the  harmonious  use  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  for  ail  beneficial  purposes  by  assuring 
that  provisions  for  the  production  and  con- 
servation of  anadromous  fish  will  be  secured 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  project  construc- 
tion in  certain  areas  of  the  Middle  Snake 
River  subbasln  which  presently  contributes 
a  great  share  of  the  Columbia  River  Btaln's 
nnadromous   fishery  resources, 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
(including  research  and  experimental  work) 
within  the  Snake  River  subbasln.  and  such 
other  portions  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
as  he  deems  necessary,  under  such  existing 
authority  under  law  as  he  may  have,  in- 
cluding previously  authorized  basinwide  and 
comprehensive  fisheries  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and  In  cockrdlnatl'>n 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  appro- 
priate agencies  in  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana,  of  the  fish- 
eries resources  and  the  potential  for  increas- 
ing the  development  thereof,  the  methods  of 
anadromous  Qsh  guidance  and  passage  at 
Water  resources  projects,  the  feaslbtluy  of 
relocation  of  anadromous  fish  runs,  pond 
rearing,  creation  of  artificial  spawning  areas, 
and  other  methods  of  Increasing  the  crop  of 
anadromous  fish,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  solve 
the  fisheries  problems  incident  to  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  finding  a  solution 
to  problems  of  fish  migration  and  conserva- 
tion connected  with  the  construction  of 
dams  over  100  feet  In  height  In  the  Snake 
River  subbasln; 

(2)  that  the  SecreUry  should  submit  a 
preliminary  report  on  such  investigation  and 
study,  along  with  his  recommendations  for 
further  investigations  and  actlTitlea  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  involved,  to  the  Oongresa 
not  later  than  June  30,  1961.  and  should 
thereafter  make  regular  progress  reports  to 
the  Congress  until  his  final  report  on  such 
investigation  and  study  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Such  final  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  but  in  no  tvent  later  tban 
June  30, 1964: 

(3)  that  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  such 
investigation  and  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  in  order  that  such  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  other  development  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  may  t>e  au- 
thorized, the  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  issue  no  permit,  license,  lease,  or 
other  authorization  under  the  provUioua 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  for  any  dam,  con- 
duit, reservoir,  powerhotise.  transmission 
line,  or  other  works  for  the  storage  or  col- 
lection   of    water   or    for   the   development. 
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transmission,  or  utilization  of  power  within 
the  limits  of  the  reach  of  the  Snake  River 
from  river  mile  180  to  245.  the  Salmon  River, 
or  the  Imnaha  River  in  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Idaho;  and 

(4)  that  in  making  such  investigation  and 
sttidy  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should  pro- 
ceed substantially  in  accord  with  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report' entitled 
••A  priority  research  program  for  fish  and 
dams  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin",  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  by  its  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  11, 1959. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  STATE  OP  ILLINOIS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill 
(S.  747)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  known  as  the  Des  Plaines 
Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  to  the 
Slate  of  Illinois.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  conveyance,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  of  1,500  acres  of  land  in  Will 
County,  111.,  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
wildlife,  conservation,  and  recreation 
purposes. 

This  bill  Is  a  part  of  a  program  which 
has  been  achieved  after  long  negotiations 
with  all  parties  in  interest,  including 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  conservation  in- 
tt-rests,  and  the  industrial  interests. 
The  package  contains  two  ether  proposed 
items. 

The  second  of  these  is  an  undeistand- 
Ing  contrived  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  calls  for  the  sale  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  of  an  additional  948  acres  for 
wildlife  purposes  at  a  cost  of  $303  an 
acre.  This  arrangement  is  agreeable  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Director  of  Con- 
servation. 

The  third  item  in  the  package  would  be 
the  remaining  1,468  acres  suitable  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  which  would  return 
In  excess  of  $1  million  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

In  sum,  thi.s  would  provide  2,448  acres 
to  be  used  exclusively  and  in  perpetuity 
for  recreation,  wildlife,  and  conservation 
purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
make  available  to  industry  areas  which 
are  deemed  to  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
industrial  development  and  the  potential 
development  which  is  expected  to  result 
from  increased  commerce  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT.  RELATINO  TO  COMMUNITY 
ANTENNA  TELEVISION  SYSTEMS 
AND  CERTAIN  REBROADCASTING 
ACTIVITIES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  7,  1959,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  1 
was  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1886)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
community  antenna  television  systems 
and  certain  rebroadcasting  activities.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss  on  May  7,  1959. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
addres.ses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Address  entitled  "Targets  for  the  20th 
Century."  delivered  by  him  at  the  12th 
annual  convention  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  9. 
1959. 

ByMr.  STENNIS: 
Address   delivered   by   Senator   Robertson 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  Robert  K  Lee  Me- 
morial   Foundation,    Stratford.   Va..   May   3. 

1959. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey : 
SUtement  prepared  by  him  regarding  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Cape 
May  County,  N.J. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Letter  from  Senator  CMahonet  comment- 
ing on  the  Strauss  nomination. 


COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL  TAXA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  7.  1959,  the  names  of 
Senators  Capehart,  Lausche,  Smith, 
Bible,  Eastlawd,  and  Aixott  were  added 
as  additional  cosp>onsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  1885)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Taxation,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wiley  on  May  7,  1959. 
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NOTICE     OF     CONSIDERATION     OF 
THE    NOMINATION    OF    JOHN    M. 
RAYMOND   TO    BE    REPRESENTA- 
TIVE   ON   THE    UNITED    NATIONS 
COMMISSION       ON      PERMANENT 
SOVEREIGNTY      OVER     NATURAL 
WEALTH    AND    RESOURCES 
Mr.  FUL.BRIGHT.     Ml'.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nomination  of 
John  M.   Raymond,   of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  the  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Per- 
manent     Sovereignty      over      Natural 
Wealth  and  Resources. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
the  pending  n<Mnlnation  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days. 


DIPLOMATIC  APPOINTMENTS  FROM 
THE    CAREER    SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  questions  arise  concerning 
the  percentage  of  career  service  appoint- 
ments in  this  administration  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  emphasis  on  the 
career  service  or  on  the  noncareer  serv- 
ice. 

I  am  advised  that  as  of  the  first  of 
May,  the  high  level  career  appointments 
total  54;  the  noncareer  appointments 
total  23:  and  the  vacancies  4,  or  a  grand 
total  of  81. 


Among  the  pending  appointments, 
there  Is  the  nwnination  of  a  career  ap- 
pointee to  Pakistan,  and  likewise  one  to 
Liberia,  and  of  a  noncareer  appointee  to 
Israel.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  there  is 
pending  a  career  appointment.  I  make 
note  of  this  matter  only  for  purposes  of 
the  record. 

OPPOSITION  TO  CONFIRMATION  OF 

NOMINATION     OP     C.     DOUGLAS 

DILLON 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation of  C.  Douglas  Dillon  will  soon  be 
before  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  upon  the  Senate  at  this  time 
that  I  expect  to  oppose  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  on  foreign  aid. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  my  impression 
that,  in  many  instances,  we  were  buying 
with  this  money  more  enemies  than 
friends.  I  have  said  so  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
I  have  voted  against  the  mutual  security 
program  as  a  protest,  because  of  my  feel- 
ing that  this  situation  existed. 

There  is  nothing  personal  in  my  op- 
position to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  I  can  prove 
It.  There  is  nothing  political  about 
this  opposition,  and  I  can  prove  that. 

Some  of  the  things  this  man  advo- 
cates are  the  same  kind  of  mistakes 
which  are  spelled  out  in  the  best-selling 
novel  "The  Ugly  American."  Accord- 
ingly, I  feel  that  I  would  be  untrue  to 
my  sworn  oath  of  office  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  voted  for  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Dillon's  nomination. 

For  a  nvunber  of  years  those  of  us  who 
have  resisted  mismanagement  and  waste 
of  foreign-aid  funds  have  tried  In  vain 
to  shape  the  program  into  some  type  of 
arrangement  with  clearly  defined  objec- 
tives which  could  be  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  program  has  been  con- 
ducted. In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Dillon  t3rpi- 
fles  the  leadership  we  have  been  getting 
in  that  respect. 

I  recognize  that  Senators  are  frequent- 
ly importuned  to  pledge  their  votes  ujxjn 
an  issue  without  ever  understanding  the 
full  impact  of  their  commitment.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  urge  Senators  to 
reserve  judgment  in  this  matter  until 
they  have  heard  it  fully  discussed. 

Previously,  my  vote  was  cast  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Dillon  to  his  present  position.  However, 
during  recent  testimony  presented  by 
Mr.  Dillon  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  grave  doubts  have 
been  raised  in  my  mind  about  his  judg- 
ment and  his  competence  for  this  high 
position  in  our  Government.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  shall  never  eliminate  the 
undesirable  features  of  the  foreign-aid 
program  so  long  as  we  have  administer- 
ing the  program  men  with  little  under- 
standing of  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  people  around  the  world. 
Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  I  may  sum  vp 
my  statement  by  quoting  from  the  prayer 
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given  today  by  the  Senate  Chaplain  at 
the  commencement  of  this  session : 
Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  May  4  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  ap- 
pearing between  pages  119  and  132.  In 
those  pages  a  considerable  p>ortion  of  my 
objection  to  Mr.  Dillon  is  indicated, 
particularly  if  one  looks  at  the  full  im- 
plication of  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipts 
from  the  hearing  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Long.  Eto  I  understand  counter- 
part funds  can  be  used  In  those  countries 
only  In  ways  to  which  those  countries  agree? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  the  general  under- 
standing, as  far  as  Public  Law  480  counter- 
part goes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Long.  Under  the  Public  Law  480 
part,  If  we  can  only  use  It  for  purposes  for 
which  the  particular  country  agrees,  thfen 
If  that  country  declines  to  agree  that  the 
appropriated  fund  can  be  put  to  any  use 
whatever,  that  Is  almost  equivalent  to  can- 
celing out  the  funds  or  to  freezing  them 
Indefinitely.     Wouldn't  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  has  been  the  case  in 
some  cases. 

Senator  Long.  Wouldn't  It  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage If  we  could  get  agreement  that  we 
would  have  flexibility  to  use  It  in  ways  we 
thought  desirable.  In  the  Interest  of  those 
people  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Oh,  yes,  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear  we  do  have  that  in  the  counterpart  we 
get  from  development  loan  fund,  the  repay- 
ment there.  But  Public  Law  480  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  That  arises  from  the  sale  of 
agricultural  surplus  products  which  the 
United  States  is  very  happy  and  glad  to  sell 
Irrespective  of  what  happens  to  the  counter- 
part, so  we  haven't  been  able  to  enforce 
these  additional  restrictions  on  those  sales. 

Senator  Long.  Ves.  But  those  commodities 
have  value.  They  are  not  Just  a  pile  of  Junk. 
We  could  send  them  to  someone.  There  are 
hungry  people  all  over  the  world  who  would 
have  use  for  them  and  would  be  glad  to  pay 
them  back  when  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

Usually  a  hungry  man  would  be  willing  to 
pay  you  back  when  he  found  himself  able  to. 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  pay  for  these,  under  the 
program,  the  way  the  law  presently  provides; 
they  pay  for  these  things  cash  on  the  barrel 
out  of  their  own  funds. 

We  then  have  those  funds,  and  It  is  a 
question  of  how  we  use  those  funds,  and 
once  we  have  the  funds  they  do  not  like  us 
to  utilize  them  for  things  that  are  not  al- 
ready agreed  to. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Long.  I  look  upon  counterpart 
money  as  being  a  huge  asset  which  could  be 
used  over  and  over  again  for  desirable  pur- 
poses, to  help  bring  humanity  forward,  to 
help  bring  economic  development  to  areas 
that  need  it. 

Now,  I  am  disappointed  to  find  there  are 
so  many  restrictions  to  which  we  ourselves 
agree  and  which  I  fear  In  many  instances  we 
voted  right  here  in  Washington,  without  the 
foreign  nations  Imposing  them  on  us.  That 
Is  the  effect  of  some  of  your  testimony  here 
today,    is   It    not? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  Is  true  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Long.  Here  is  a  country,  for  ex- 
ample, that  held  a  large  amount  of  counter- 
part money  and  said,  "Well,  we  couldnt 
think  of  any  finer  thing  to  do  than  to  take 
this  and  cancel  out  the  national  debt." 


I  believe  that  was  done  in  Norway  at  one 
time,  wasn't  It?  •  •  •  Which  country  was 
It  that  decided  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
with  counterpart  money? 

Mr.  Dillon.  It  was  done  apparently  in  Nor- 
way, I  am  told. 

Senator  Long.  We  have  to  admire  those 
people  who  have  a  hij?h  regard  for  public 
finance,  and  who  think  it  would  be  Just  a 
fine  thing  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  with 
the  American  counterpart  funds  they  were 
holding. 

Now,  I  understand  Greece  is  making  a  sim- 
ilar suggestion  with  regard  to  countei^art 
funds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No,  this  suggestion  is  being 
made  by  us,  because  these  funds  have  been 
sterilized  and  sitting  in  an  account  for  nearly 
10  years,  and  we  feel  that  any  other  use  in 
the  particular  state  of  the  Greek  economy 
now  would  lead  to  serious  Inflation.  They 
have  no  need  for  extra  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses, Eo  we  are  suggesting  that  this  use  be 
made  of  those  particular  funds.  But  only 
In  a  case  where  there  Is  no  other  possible 
use  for  them. 

Senator  Long.  How  much  Is  that,  now? 

Mr.  Dillon.  In  Greece  It  Is  about  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Senator  Long.  Is  that  money  frozen  and 
sterilized  because  of  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
because  the  Greek  Government  refuses  to  let 
us  use  It? 

Mr.  Dillon.  In  full  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments,  because  we  agree  that  any 
use  of  It  would  lead  to  great  Inflation  In 
Greece. 

It  arose  because  this  was  money  generated 
at  the  time  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  pro- 
gram, when  right  after  the  time  when  Greece 
had  been  devastated  by  this  Communist  re- 
bellion, and  very  substantial  funds  were 
poured  In  there  In  the  form  of  commodities 
and  things  of  that  nature  which  were  then 
sold,  and  the  counterpart  that  was  gener- 
ated was  so  large  that  it  wasn't  able  to  be 
spent.  One  could  not  spend  It  without  hav- 
ing very  substantial  Inflation.  That  does  not 
exist  in  many  places. 

Senator  Long.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect, that  with  $100  million  of  funds  sitting 
there  this  coixntry  has  made  no  proposal  to 
the  Government  of  Greece  that  that  money 
be  used  to  build  houses  for  people  who  have 
inadequate  housing,  or  roads  where  roads 
are  needed,  or  sanitary  facilities  for  some- 
one who  needs  them?  Do  I  understand  we 
haven't  even  made  proposals  like  that  for 
the  use  of  our  $100  million? 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  reason  Is  that  to  use  this 
In  addition  to  what  Greece  Is  already  doing, 
there  either  Is  not  the  manpower  there,  or 
for  other  reasons,  these  funds  could  not  be 
effectively  used  In  Greece,  output  In  Greece. 
They  would  merely  create  Inflation  and  raise 
the  price  of  everything  by  an  equivalent 
amount. 

Senator  Long.  Then  the  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  we  have  made  any 
proposals  to  make  any  effective  use  of  our 
$100  million  would  be  "No,  we  have  made 
no  such  proposals  on  behalf  of  this  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  the  answer  would  be 
that  we  have  studied  all  possible  uses  of  It. 
and  have  determined  that  there  Is  no  use 
that  could  be  made  of  them,  of  that  amount, 
because  we  are  continually  generating  more, 
that  would  be  useful  for  either  the  Greek 
people'or  for  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  have 
allowed  them  to  stay  frozen. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  have  not  made  additional 
proposals  to  spend  them  in  addition  to  the 
effect  on  the  Greek  economy. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  you  propose  to  take 
the  $100  million  and  Just  cancel  it  out? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Tea. 

Senator  Long.  In  other  words,  that  is  the 
same   as  sitting  here   with   a  man   with   a 


lighted   match   and   seeing   him  light  your 
$100  million  of  cash.  In  currency. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  Is  Greek  currency. 

Senator  Long.  But  that  Is  money  we  paid 
for  In  dollars. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  right.  But  at  the 
original  time  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  that  rebellion  In  Greece, 
the  Communist  rebellion. 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  these 
large  American  trading  corporations  have  of- 
fices In  New  York  and  some  other  places  and 
they  will  attempt  to  figure  what  can  they  do 
with  these  currencies  when  they  have  them 
on  hand — how  they  can  use  the  funds  and 
how  they  can  shift  them  around  so  as  to  get 
the  best  use  out  of  the  money. 

Do  you  think  any  private  corporation 
would  advocate  Just  burning  up  their  cash 
that  they  are  holding  In  a  foreign  country? 
It  would  be  better  to  paper  a  wall  with  It. 
would  It  not? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  If  they  had  the  same 
objectives  as  the  U.S.  Government,  which  Is 
to  Increase  the  economic  stability  of  an  ally 
such  as  Greece,  that  they  would  probably 
take  the  same  course  that  we  are  taking. 

Senator  Long.  It  would  Just  seem  to  me 
If  you  have  a  situation  like  that  you  ought 
to  try  to  get  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
where  you  could  use  that  money  to  fulfill 
some  of  the  commitments  that  you  made,  at 
least  somewhere  In  the  world.  If  not  in 
Greece.  Take  some  of  It  and  let  them  pro- 
duce some  grain,  maybe,  and  go  give  It  to 
these  starving  AratM  In  the  Gaza  strip,  or 
use  some  of  It  somewhere,  because  Just  to 
go  and  destroy  the  money  for  which  we 
have  paid  $100  million  of  good  commodities 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  making  any  par- 
ticular use  of  our  currency. 

Mr.    Dillon.  Of   course,  this  currency,  •■ 
you  recognize.  Is  owned  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment.    It  Is  not  owned  by  us,  and  this 
happens  to  be  Greek-owned  counterpart. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Long.  Does  Greece  have  no  unem- 
ployment whatsoever,  no  lat>or  available  at 
all  to  do  any  constructive  work? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  will  have  to  give  you  a  full 
report  on  that.     I  can't  answer  that  offhand. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  be  Interested  to 
know  If  there  Is  somebody  out  of  work  out 
there.  It  would  occur  to  me,  for  example, 
It  would  be  nice,  rather  than  burning  the 
money  or  throwing  it  away,  to  build  a  road 
or  a  school  building  and  erect  a  big  sign 
over  It  and  put  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Four  Free- 
doms Declaration  up  there,  bow  to  reduce 
want  and  need  and  fear  all  throughout  the 
world,  and  show  this  Is  why  we  are  doing  It, 
and  say  that  America  Is  paying  for  this.  If 
you  build  a  highway,  or  even  an  outhouse 
If  you  can't  build  anything  else  for  your 
money  it  would  be  better  than  to  destroy  It 
and  get  rid  of  your  $100  million. 

Mr.  Dillon.  The  great  need  of  Greece  la 
for  money  to  help  them  with  their  balance 
of  payments  requirements.  At  the  moment 
they  are  In  a  deficit,  so  It  would  not  be 
practical  for  them  to  use  this  for  exporU 
that  were  unrequltted  outolde  of  Greece. 
which  they  have  to  use  all  their  exporU  to 
get  foreign  currencies  to  pay  for  the  im- 
ports that  they  currently  need. 

Senator  Long.  If  that  Is  how  we  are  going 
to  use  our  counterpart.  It  looks  to  me  like 
the  Idea  of  calling  It  a  loan  is  rldlculoxu  to 
begin  with,  because  It  Just  means  It  Is  a 
loan  which  those  people  have  to  pay  them- 
selves back,  not  to  pay  back  to  us.  If  they 
don't  feel  like  paying  It  back  to  themselves, 
then  this  country  sits  here  quite  willing  to 
Just  let  them  scratch  It  off  the  books  and 
Xorget  about  It. 

Mr.  Dillon.  This  Is  not  •  loan.  Senator. 
This  was  a  grant  that  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Greek-Turkish  program,  and  counter- 
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part   Is  Oreek   counterpart  owned   by   the 
Greek  Government. 

Senator  Long.  But  dldnt  this  program  say 
that  this  counterpart  money  was  to  be  paid 
back  for  various  purposes  and  that  after  it 
■vrsui  repaid,  then  we  would  put  it  to  use  for 
some  desirable  purpoce  In  that  country? 

Mr.  Dillon.  No,  sir;  not  this.  This  is. 
thl.i  was  counterpart  money  that  was  owned 
by  the  Greek  Government,  and  which  the 
Greek  Government  Is  not  allowed  to  spend 
except  in  agreement  with  the  United  States. 

£«nator  Long.  Well,  didn't  the  agreement 
visualize  that  It  would  be  spent  In  agreement 
with  the  United  States? 

kir.  Dillon.  Yes,  but  it  did  not  visualize 
that  It  would  ever  be  paid  back.  It  was  to 
be  spwnt  within  Greece  for  Greek  purposes. 

Eenator  Long.  I  certainly  hope  that  you 
won't  Just  destroy  the  money.  I  would  like 
to  lee  us  get  $100  million  worth  of  goodwill 
out  of  It. 

My  guess  Is  If  you  do  what  you  are  doing 
about  it.  that  the  public  In  Greece  won't  even 
know  the  difference.  None  of  them  will 
know  that  has  happened. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  may  be  so.  This  Is 
what  the  Greek  Government  wants  us  to  do 
with  it,  however. 

Senator  Long.  You  might  get  more  benefit 
among  the  politicians,  but  my  Impression  is 
thEt  among  the  people  you  have  Just  a  kind 
of  criticism  that  I  heard  during  the  Marshall 
plan  days  when  peo{de  would  come  back 
from  the  European  countries  and  say,  "Sena- 
tor, what  is  the  Idea  behind  this  thing?  You 
know  I  am  a  foreign  national,  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  people  aren't  getting  any  of  this 
money.  They  don't  particularly  approve  of 
all  of  this  business.  They  think  It  is  some 
crooked  arrangement  with  our  politicians 
and  yourself." 

By  Just  scratching  out  the  money,  without 
doing  something  with  it.  it  looks  to  me  like  a 
bit  of  criticism  Is  Justified. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
some  goodwill,  if  nothing  else,  for  that  $100 
million.  One  way  to  get  It  might  be  to  go 
build  yoiu-selves  some  roads  where  they  need- 
ed them  or  put  In  some  sanitary  facilities. 
Many  places,  even  In  this  country,  do  not 
ha\e  sanlUry  facilities.  Put  in  some  sewer- 
age, and  In  the  course  of  It  let  the  people 
of  Greece  know  that  Is  something  they  got 
for  some  of  the  money  the  United  SUtes  gave 
over  there. 

If  you  do  not  do  It.  some  local  p>olltician 
Is  going  to  take  credit  as  a  result  of  making 
JU£t  a  bookkeeping  entry  and  going  ahead 
with  some  other  programs. 

I-ndlrectly,  we  are  paying  for  a  lot  of  these 
power  dams,  highways,  and  various  Improve- 
ments, and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  get 
the  credit  for  them.  We  paid  for  It,  and 
rather  than  Just  cancel  it  out  and  letting 
them  forget  about  It,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  do  a  few  things.  Tf  you  didn't  do  any- 
thing except  build  in  ^he  harbor  of  Athens  a 
replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  then  we 
would  get  something  Instead  of  Just  scratch- 
ing the  $100  million  off  the  books. 

Da  you  think  there  Is  some  possibility  of 
worilng  out  some  arrangement  whereby  we 
can  make  more  general  use  of  these  counter- 
part currencies?  If  so,  I  would  hope  you 
would  put  some  of  your  people  to  work  on 
it  and  see  if  you  could  come  up  with  some 
Ideas  of  how  we  might  be  able  to  make  some 
of  this  cturency  more  generally  useful.  I 
hate  to  see  us  not  be  able  to  use  it.  or  see  it 
work  out  where  we  wind  up  with  additional 
examples  of  Just  canceling  out  a  part  of  a 
nation's  public  debt  when  they  had  all  that 
money  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Dillon.  We  will  make  a  full  report  In 
cooperation  with  the  committee  staff,  as 
was  requested  by  the  chairman. 


Senator  Long.  I  would  hope  some  of  you 
people  would  Come  up  with  some  ideas  and 
suggestions  ai  to  some  of  the  things  we 
might  be  able  to  do  about  it. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  tomorrow 
take  cognizance  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  rise  to  speak  to  a  point  I  tried 
to  make  in  the  debate  on  Senate 
bill  1555. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  when 
a  successful  effort  was  being  made  to 
water  down  the  McClellan  amendment, 
which  was  the  so-called  labor  bill  of 
rights,  I  expressed  grave  concern  about 
the  threat  to  freedom  of  speech  which 
was  embodied  in  the  new  language,  but 
I  was  unable  to  amend  it  to  remove  the 
fears  I  had. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  section  on 
freedom  of  speech  under  the  labor  bill 
of  rights.     It  reads: 

Every  member  of  any  such  labor  organ- 
ization shall  have  the  right  to  meet  and 
assemble  freely  with  other  members  and  to 
express  any  views,  arguments,  or  opinions; 
and  to  express  at  union  meetings  his  views, 
upon  candidates  in  a  union  election  or  upon 
any  business  properly  before  the  union 
meeting,  subject  to  the  organization's  estab- 
lished and  reasonable  rules  pertaining  to 
the  conduct  of  meetings:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  Im- 
pair the  right  of  a  labor  organization  to 
adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  toward  the 
organization  as  an  Institution  and  to  his  re- 
fraining from  conduct  that  would  interfere 
with  Its  performance  of  Its  legal  or  con- 
tractual obligations. 

I  contended  that  every  worklngman 
in  this  country,  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  not,  comes  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and.  as  such, 
has  freedom  of  speech.  He  can  say 
what  he  wants  to  say  so  long  as  It  does 
not  do  damage  to  another. 

The  constitution  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  under  article 
b:.  section  3.  lists  the  "Improper  Con- 
duct of  a  Member."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  section  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  see  how  a 
union  constitution  can  deny  freedom  of 
speech  to  a  member. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMPBOPEK  Conduct  or  a  Member 

Sec.  3.  The  foUowlng  actions  or  omissions 
shaU  constitute  misconduct  by  a  member 
which  shall  warrant  a  reprimand,  fine,  sus- 
pension and/or  expulsion  from  membership, 
or  any  lesser  penalty  such  as  an  apology,  or 
any  combination  of  these  penalties  as  the 
evidence  may  warrant : 

Circulating  or  causing  in  any  manner  to  he 
circulated  any  false  or  malicious  statement 
refiectlng  upon  the  private  or  public  conduct 
or  falsely  or  maliciously  attacking  the  char- 
.acter,  impugning  the  motives,  or  questioning 
the  Integrity  of  any  member  or  officer. 

Refusal  or  failure  to  perform  any  duty  or 
obligation  Imposed  by  this  constitution;  the 
established  policies  of  the  lAM:  the  valid 
decisions  and  directives  of  any  officer  or  of- 


ficers thereof:  or,  the  valid  decisions  of  the 
EC  or  the  GL  convention. 

Attempting,  inaugiiratlng.  or  encourag- 
iug  secession  from  the  XAM,  or  advocating  or 
encouraging  or  attempting  to  inaugurate  any 
dual  labor  movement,  or  advocating,  or  en- 
couraging communism,  fascism,  nazism,  or 
any  other  totalitarian  philosophy,  or  by  other 
actions  giving  support  to  these  philosophies 
or  "Isms." 

Acquiring  membership  by  false  pretense, 
misrepresentation,  or  fraud. 

Accepting  emplojrment  In  any  capacity  In 
an  establishment  where  a  strike  or  lockout 
exists  as  recognized  under  this  constitution, 
without  permission. 

Any  other  conduct  unbecoming  a  member 
of  the  lAM. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  In 
California,  after  the  last  election,  action 
was  taken  against  three  union  members 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists — Cecil  Mitchell.  Edward 
Ferguson,  and  John  Mulgrew. 

Let  me  read  the  charges: 

I  am  charging  him  with  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  member  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  under  article  K,  sec- 
tion 3,  lines  16  through  44.  Specifically,  I  am 
charging  him  with  supporting  California 
Proposition  18.  the  so-called  "rlght-to-work" 
initiative  measure,  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  election  on  November  4,  1958. 
and  with  urging  all  members  of  unions  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
including  District  Lodge  727.  to  vote  in  favor 
of  said  proposition  and  its  open-shop  objec- 
tive. 

In  answer  to  those  charges  defendant 
Mitchell  said: 

I  plead  not  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming 
a  member  but  guilty  of  nothing  more  than 
exercising  my  right  as  an  American  citizen 
in  backing  proposition  No.  18. 

Defendant  Ferguson  said: 

I  object  to  this  trial  and  I  plead  not  guilty 
by  right  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  •   •   • 

Defendant  Mulgrew  said: 

I  also  plead  not  guUty  Inasmuch  as  this 
is  my  guaranteed  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  men  did  was 
go  forth  and  publicly  espouse  the  cause 
of  proposition  18.  which  was  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  movement.  What 
hapi>ened?  They  were  tried.  They 
were  fovmd  guilty  under  the  section  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  they  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  union. 

Let  me  read  the  closing  parsigraph  of 
a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  inter- 
national president  of  the  organizati(m: 

While  it  is  agreed  that  the  right  to  freely 
express  one's  views  Is  a  privilege  guaranteed 
by  the  U^S.  Constitution,  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  member  of  our  association 
Is  entitled  to  openly  denounce  the  consid- 
ered position  of  the  labor  movement  and 
particularly  his  own  organization,  without 
the  possibility  of  losing  his  rights  to  retain 
his  standing  as  an  I  A.  of  M.  union  member. 

What  Mr.  Hayes  is  saying  there  is  that, 
c<mtrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  constitution  of  the 
I.A.M.  supersedes  it  and  these  men  have 
no  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  of  Mr.  Hayes 
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be  printed  In  the  Rccoro  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

April  29.  1959. 

Subject:    The    case    of    Stanley    O.    LI  twin 
against  Cecil  C.  Mitchell,  Edward  O.  Fer- 
guson   and   John   Mulgrew — L.L.    727-K, 
North  Hollywood,  Calir. 
Deab  Officers:   By   letter  dated   February 
24.    1950.    Brothers   Mitchell,   Ferguson,   and 
Mulgrew.  codefendants  in  the  subject  case 
gave  notice  of  their  appeal  from  the  decision 
of    local    lodge    727-E    and    the    penalty    of 
expulsion  imposed  upon  them.     Such  notices 
were  given  under  the  provisions  of  article  K. 
section  14.  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.  constitution. 

On  March  12,  1959,  I  offlclally  notified  the 
officers  and  members  of  lodge  727-E  of  the 
codefendants'  appeal.  In  the  same  com- 
munication, I  inetructed  the  recording  secre- 
tary to  furnish  this  office  with  a  copy  of  the 
charges,  transcript,  or  minutes  of  the  trial, 
and  all  exhibits,  reports,  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  trial  committee,  and  excerpts 
from  the  minutes  of  lodge  727-E.  dealing 
with  the  action  of  the  membership  with  re- 
spect to  the  committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendation. The  material  requested  was  re- 
ceived from  Recording  Secretary  George  H. 
Ayre  on  March  23,  together  with  a  letter  of 
transmittal  dated  March  19. 

riNDINCS    BASED    ON    THE    RECORD    IN    THIS    CASE 

1.  On  December  5,  1958,  separate  but  iden- 
tical charges  were  filed  against  defendants 
Cecil  Mitchell.  Edward  Ferguson,  and  John 
Mulgrew  by  Brother  Stanley  G.  Lltwln.  The 
charges  in  each  case  alleged  as  follows: 

"I  am  charging  him  with  conduct  unbe- 
coming a  member  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  under  article  K,  sec- 
tion 3.  lines  16  throu^^h  44.  Specifically,  I 
am  charging  him  with  supporting  Califor- 
nia proposition  18,  the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  initiative  measure,  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  election  on  November  4.  1958.  and 
with  urging  all  members  of  unions  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  In- 
cluding district  lodge  727,  to  vote  In  favor  of 
said  proposition  and  its  open-shop  objec- 
tive." 

2.  The  trial  committee,  consisting  of 
Brothers  Newman,  Pappanastos,  Sanders, 
and  McMurtrie,  and  Sister  Nadle,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charges  and  take 
testimony  concerning  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused. 

3.  The  trial  In  this  case  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  1959.  The  defendants  entered  a 
plea  of  "not  guilty"  of  the  charges  of  con- 
duct unbecoming  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, but  readily  admitted  that  they  had 
supported  California  proposition  18. 

Said  Defendant  Mitchell:  "I  plead  not 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  member  but 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  exercising  my 
right  as  an  American  citizen  in  backing 
proposition  No.  18"  (tr.  12). 

Said  Defendant  Ferguson:  "I  object  to 
this  trial  and  I  plead  not  guilty  by  right  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
gives  me  the  freedom  of  expression  of  speech 
and  to  campaign  on  any  issue  or  for  any 
candidate  that  I  see  fit  and  In  any  way  that 
1  see  fit.  I  therefore  plead  not  guilty.  •  •  • 
We  admit  that  we  worked  for  proposition 
18"  (tr.  12  and  24). 

Said  Defendant  Mulgrew :  "I  also  plead  not 
guilty  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  my  guaranteed 
right  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  inasmuch 
as  I  don't  believe  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  has  as  yet  quite  become 
completely  Fascist"  (tr.  13). 

The  trial  committee  found  the  defendants 
guilty  of  the  charges  against  them  and  rec- 
ommended that  each  defendant  be  expelled 


from  membership  In  the  International  Asso" 
elation  of  Machinists. 

4.  The  report  and  findings  of  the  trial 
committee  were  presented  to  the  members  of 
lodge  727-E  at  a  regular  meeting  held  on 
February  12.  1959.  After  hearing  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  trial  commit- 
tee, the  members  present  voted  by  secret 
ballot  as  follows:  Guilty,  55;   not  guilty.  15. 

In  support  of  the  trial  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  expulsion,  54:  against.  16. 

6.  In  deference  to  the  codefendants'  posi- 
tion, as  expressed  In  their  Joint  appeal,  it 
is  my  finding  that  the  charges  in  this  case 
did  not  constitute  an  Infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendants  as  guaranteed  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  I  agree  with  the 
codefendants  that  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  trial  committee.  Brother  Pappanaitos. 
made  statements  during  the  hearlnt;  which 
Indicated  a  partial  and  biased  position  on 
his  part.  This  trial  committee  member  Wiis 
advised  by  Gr.ind  Lodge  Representative 
McGraw  to  withdraw  from  the  case.  The 
facts  show  that  Brother  Pappanastos  did 
direct  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Lodge 
727-E  on  January  15.  wherein  he  officially 
withdrew  from  the  case  without  having  any 
part  In  the  trial  committee's  report  and 
recommendation  and  before  such  report  was 
submitted  to  the  lodge  for  action.  Accord- 
ingly, I  find  this  case  to  be  properly  before 
me  on  appeal,  under  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle K,  section  14,  page  84.  of  the  I.  A.  of  M. 
Constitution. 

PERTINENT    FACTS    REVEALED    IN    THE    RECORD    IN 
THIS    CASE 

The  codefendants  In  this  case  left  no  doubt 
that  they  knowingly  advocated  and  sup- 
ported California  proposition  18.  It  is  noted 
that  Defendant  Mitchell,  who  acted  as  the 
attorney  for  the  defendants  In  this  case, 
stated  in  part  in  his  closing  remarks: 

"We  do  not  have  voluntary  unionism.  Once 
you  join  here  you  have  to  remain  a  member. 
With  complete  voluntary  unionism  you 
would  be  able  to  get  out.  in  and  out  any 
time  you  want.  I  dont  mean  to  advocate  the 
Individual  getting  out  of  the  union.  What 
I  mean  by  voluntary  unionism  is  that  the 
membership  have  the  control  of  the  union 
and  have  the  right  to  strike  against  the 
union  just  as  against  management"  (tr.  95). 

Witness  Greenfield  testified  that  he  had 
met  and  talked  with  Defendant  Mitchell 
about  the  position  he  had  taken  in  favor  of 
proposition  18.  Witness  Greenfield  stated 
that  Defendant  Mitchell  "tried  to  convince 
me  that  he  was  doing  what  Is  the  projier 
thing  •  •  •  and  that  he  was  trying  to  bene- 
fit the  labor  movement"  and  also  that  De- 
fendant Mitchell  indicated  that  he  thought 
California  proposition  18  would  serve  the 
best  Interests  of  the  union  (tr.  26-27). 

Witness  Plnsky.  a  member  of  the  Office 
Employees  International  Union,  testified  that 
she  watched  a  television  program  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1958,  and  that  Defendant  Mul- 
grew participated  In  the  program  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  proposition  18.  Witness  Plnsky 
stated  that  she  made  notes  of  Defendant 
Mulgrew's  speech  on  that  TV  program  and 
a  copy  of  said  notes  was  entered  as  evidence 
In  these  proceedings  and  marked  as  exhibit 
B  (tr.  38-41). 

Witness  Taylor  stated  that  he  heard  De- 
fendant Mitchell  speak  in  favor  of  proposi- 
tion 18  at  a  meeting  in  Santa  Maria.  Said 
Witness  Taylor: 

"I  would  say  It  was  within  the  last  2  weeks 
before  the  election  •  •  •.  At  the  time  I 
was  a  member  of  a  group  from  Actors  Equity. 
We  went  up  to  this  meeting  to  put  on  a 
skit  against  proposition  No.  18.  And  Cecil 
was  there  as  a  representative  of — I  believe 
it  was  called — a  committee  that  was  called 
Union  Volunteers  for  Proposition  No.  18.  It 
Is  my  recollection  that  he  was  Introduced 
as  the  chairman  of  that  group — I  believe  I'm 
correct  ♦   •  •.   Well,  In  general.  Cecil's  state- 


ments were  pretty  much  In  line  with  the 
propaganda  that  was  put  out  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  proposition  No.  18.  At  the  time 
I  asked  Cecil  if  he  hadn't  run  for  office  In 
this  union  and  If  he  hadn't  found  that  the 
elections  were  held  very  properly.  And  be 
told  me.  'Of  course,  at  the  time  I  wasn't 
speaking  of  the  elections'"  (tr.  32  and  33). 

Witness  Mndlgan  tc£tltled  that  he  had  at- 
tended an  .idvertised  open  forum  where  the 
pros  and  cons  of  proposition  18  were  dis- 
cussed. He  testified  that  Defendants  Mitch- 
ell and  Mulgrew  were  present  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  proposlii9n  18.  He  also  testified 
that  a  sign,  approximately  16  feet  by  36  feet, 
was  in  a  chair  in  the  front  of  the  hall  dur- 
In'i;  the  entire  meeting,  which  read: 

"Ihls  chnlr  was  reserved  for  John  Snider, 
president.  Machinists  District  Lodge  727" 
(tr.   51  52). 

Defendant  Mitchell  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  the  above-mentioned 
sign,  a  copy  of  which  was  entered  as  evi- 
dence in  these  proceedings  and  marked 
exhibit  C.     Suld  Defendant  Mitchell: 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  there  until  after- 
wards' (tr.  54) . 

I  find  no  evidence  that  Defendant  Mitch- 
ell w.'is  responsible  for  the  sign:  however, 
according  to  the  unrefuted  testimony  of 
Witness  Madigan.  the  sign  "was  In  a  chair 
upon  the  podium  and  the  chair  was  facing 
the  entire  audience.  Brother  Mitchell  and 
Brother  Mulgrew  were  standing  in  the  back 
of  the  hall  to  start  with.  I'd  think  it  would 
have  •  •  •  to  be  very  much  of  an  over- 
sight for  somebody  not  to  notice  the  sign 
being  there"  (tr.  55). 

Witness  Shean  testified  that  be  was  In  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting  of  District  Lodge  727 
on  August  12.  1958,  and  that  Defendant  Fer- 
guson was  present  also.  Said  Witness  Sbeaa 
in  response  to  questions: 

"Question.  Did  you  make  a  motion  on  the 
IDL  fioor  in  connection  with  proposition  187 

"Answer.  I  did. 

"Question.  Will  you  identify  that  motion 
from  the  minutes  of  that  date? 

"Answer.  I  will  be  happy  to.  The  minutes 
of  August  12,  1958,  I  made  the  following  mo- 
tion: 'That  the  delegate  body  reaffirm  Its 
stand  against  the  rlght-to-work  Initiative 
and  request  that  any  members  of  the  union 
who  are  supporting  this  Initiative  resign  from 
any  offices  that  he  (slcj  may  be  holding  in 
District  727  out  of  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion.' 

"I  particularly  watched  one  delegate  pres- 
ent. This  motion  was  carried  unanimously 
and  the  delegate  voted  in  its  behalf.  The 
delegate  was  Brother  Ed  Ferguson. 

"Question.  How  do  you  know? 

"Answer.  I  knew  It  was  Brother  Ferguson 
because  I  particularly  watched  him  and  that 
was  my  reason  for  placing  the  motion  on  the 
floor  of  the  delegate  body  because  of  certain 
activities  of  members  of  ours  In  behalf  of 
proposition  18." 

It  is  noted  that  Defendant  Ferguson  denied 
that  he  had  voted  with  the  delegate  body  to 
reaffirm  its  stand  against  the  rlgbt-to-work 
initiative  (tr.  67-68). 

Regardless  of  the  position  allegedly  taken 
by  Defendant  Ferguson  at  the  August  12  dis- 
trict meeting.  It  is  clear  that  the  defendant 
openly  supported  California  proposition  18. 
which  proposition  had  been  denounced  by 
District  Lodge  727  hnd  its  affiliated  lodges. 

Numerous  exhibits  were  entered  as  evi- 
dence In  these  proceedings  by  the  plaintiff, 
all  purporting  to  show  that  Defendants 
Mitchell,  Ferguson  and  Mulgrew  gave  active 
support  to  the  proponents  of  proposition  18. 

Witness  Greenfield  stated  that  Defendants 
Mitchell  and  Mulgrew  were  active  In  a  "Head- 
quarters for  Yes  on  18"  and  It  was  from  that 
source  some  of  the  pamphlets  were  secured, 
which  were  used  as  exhibits  in  this  case. 
Five  of  these  pamphlets  or  leaflets  were  en- 
tered as  evidence  and  collectively  marked  for 
Identification  as  exhibit  No.  1  (tr.  30). 
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■UMMART    AND   CONCLUSIONS 

The  codefendants  In  this  case.  Brothers 
Mitchell,  Ferguson  and  Mulgrew,  are  accused 
of  conduct  unbecoming  members  of  the  I. A. 
of  M.  In  that  they  gave  active  support  to 
California  proposition  No.  18.  This  proposi- 
tion had  for  Its  purpose  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  management  and  labor  to  enter  Into 
collective  bargaining  agreements  which  pro- 
vide for  the  union  shop.  Proposition  18  was 
presented  to  the  California  voters  on  No- 
vember 4,  1958,  at  which  time  It  was  de- 
feated. 

It  Is  recognized  throughout  the  bona  fide 
labor  movement  that  California  projxisltlon 
No.  18  was  originated  and  supjxjrted  by  self- 
ish forces  whose  deliberate  aim  Is  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  American  labor  movement. 
The  defendants,  like  all  of  our  members, 
upon  Induction  Into  the  I.A.  of  M..  had  given 
their  solemn  pledge  to  promote  the  Interest 
of  our  association  and  to  further  Its  princi- 
ples. The  defendants'  defiant  and  bitter  op- 
position to  the  considered  and  well-known 
position  of  our  association,  relative  to  Cali- 
fornia proposition  18.  Is  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  their  obligation. 

Certainly  It  has  been  long  established  that 
California  proposition  18  and  other  similar 
attempts  to  enact  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  In  the  various  States  are  against  the 
principles  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  While  there  could  be  no  criti- 
cism of  a  member  exercising  his  right  to  free- 
ly express  his  views  In  a  union  meeting.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  member  can  openly 
opjxjse  the  established  position  of  our  asso- 
ciation to  those  outside  the  labor  movement 
and  still  expect  to  retain  his  rights  of  mem- 
bership. In  other  words,  had  the  defendants 
confined  their  activities  In  support  of  Call- 
lornla  projwsltlon  18  to  union  meetings, 
their  actions  would  not  be  a  sound  basis  for 
charges,  under  the  laws  governing  our  asso- 
ciation. In  this  situation,  however,  the  de- 
fendants chose  to  use  the  facilities  of  televi- 
sion, open  forum  discussions,  newspaper 
advertisements  and  pamphlets  to  support 
California  proposition  18  which  was  In  direct 
opjKisltlon  to  the  position  of  District  727. 
Its  affiliated  lodges  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machlnlsu.  This  action  by  the 
defendants  was  In  contradiction  to  their 
membership  obligation. 

While  it  is  agreed  that  the  right  to  freely 
express  one's  views  Is  a  privilege  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Constitution,  this  does 
not  mean  that  a  member  of  our  association 
Is  entitled  to  openly  denounce  the  considered 
position  of  the  labor  movement  and  partic- 
ularly his  own  organization,  without  the 
possibility  of  losing  his  rights  to  retain  his 
standing  as  an  I.A.  of  M.  union  member. 
Having  made  their  decisions  to  openly  op- 
pose the  announced  position  of  the  I.A.  of  M.. 
In  regard  to  California  proposition  No.  18. 
the  defendants  did  engage  In  acllvilles  which 
are  unbecoming  members  of  our  association 
and  they  knowingly  placed  their  membership 
rights  in  jeopardy.  For  this  reason,  the  lodge 
was  within  Its  righu  in  expelling  the  defend- 
ants from  membership. 

DECISION 

On  the  basis  of  the  entire  record  before 
me  In  this  case  and  in  consideration  of  the 
factors  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  pursuant 
to  my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  interna- 
tional president,  I  agree  with  the  findings  of 
the  trial  committee  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  membership  of  lodge  727-E  as  set 
forth  in  No.  4  above.  Accordingly,  and  for 
the  reasons  above  sUted.  the  joint  appeal 
of  Defendants  Mitchell.  Ferguson  and  Mul- 
grew Is  hereby  dismissed. 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  J.  Hates, 
International  President. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
closinf?,  I  ask  my  colleagues  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  lAM  can  bar  a  member  from 
union  membership  because  he  espouses 
the  right-to-work  clause  in  Cahfornia, 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  unions 
openly  endorse  a  candidate  and  that  be- 
comes the  ofiBcial  p>osition  of  the  organ- 
ization and  union  members  cannot  exer- 
cise their  political  freedom  to  vote  for  a 
candidate  of  their  choice? 

I  think  that  is  a  point  to  ponder,  when 
we  realize  the  need  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  strengthen  the  weak  bill 
we  sent  over  to  it.  When  American 
citizpns  can  be  denied  their  right  of  free 
speech  because  of  caprices  of  a  union,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
.should  take  steps  immediately  to  put  into 
line  a  union  which  undertakes  to  exer- 
cise such  unwarranted  authority. 


UTILIZATION  OF  MILITARY 
MANPOWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Rep- 
resentative Frank  Kowalski  yesterday 
made  a  devastating  statement  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
the  gross  waste  of  manpower  by  our 
Armed  Forces — a  waste  which  he  says 
costs  the  taxpayers  $250  million.  Mr. 
Kowalski,  who  has  served  33  years  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  the  problem  of  military  per- 
.sonnel,  speaks  with  great  authority. 

The  most  shocking  and  shameful  as- 
pect of  what  I  think  is  the  scandalovis 
situation  revealed  by  Mr.  Kowalski  is 
the  destruction  of  self-respect,  the  de- 
meaning of  our  soldiers  by  compelling 
them  to  serve  as  maidservants  and  flunk- 
ies after  they  have  been  drafted  into  the 
service  of  our  country  and  trained  for 
combat. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  is  such  a 
tremendously  compelling  statement.  I  am 
going  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  few  of  the 
most  pungent  observations  by  Mr.  Ko- 
walski.   He  says: 

I  for  one,  decry  the  evergrowing  tendency 
in  the  sef-vices  to  forget  that  it  is  men  and 
not  cold  statistical  units  who  make  up  the 
defense  forces  of  our  Nation.  I  think  they 
.should  be  thought  of  as  men,  referred  to  as 
men — not    "bodies"   and    "spaces." 

But  what  happens  to  morale  when  some 
members  of  the  services  are  treated  as 
lackeys  and  assigned  to  lackeys'  tasks? 
What  happens  to  respect  for  a  service  when 
men  carelully  and  expensively  trained  in 
special  skills  are  assigned  to  be  waiters  in 
the  Pentagon?  What  happens  to  a  free 
American  boys  pride  In  himself  when  he  is 
ordered  to  be  a  babysitter  in  a  commissary? 

If  we  must  have  the  military  draft  in  order 
to  maintain  our  defense  forces  at  a  proper 
level,  then  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  men 
drafted  are  used  for  military  purposes,  to 
help  bulwark  the  defenses  of  our  country, 
not  to  serve  as  flunkies  or  laundry  boys  or 
maidservants. 

Every  general  and  admiral  who  occupies 
public  quarters  on  a  post  or  base,  has  two, 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  enlisted  men 
working  as  full-time  servants,  available  not 
only  to  cut  the  grass,  trim  the  shrubbery, 
polish  the  floors,  wash  the  windows,  and 
serve  canapes,  but  employed,  also,  to  cook 
and  serve  the  family  meals,  wash  and  polish 
the  officer's  private  automobile,  do  general 
housecleaning.  Including  the  laundry,  and 
take  care  of  the  dog. 


I  would  estimate  that  the  taxpayers  are 
footing  a  »30  million  to  $40  million  servant 
bill  annually  for  the  senior  officers  of  the 
military  services  with  some  individual  officers 
costing  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $2,500  a 
month  for  military  servants. 

In  addition  to  performing  service  for  indi- 
vidual officers  of  senior  rank,  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand  enlisted  men  working  as  stew- 
ards, messboys.  short-order  cooks,  waiters, 
clerks,  orderlies,  and  bartenders  in  officers' 
messes  and  billets.  Enlisted  men  are  as- 
signed to  these  facilities  for  the  good  and  ob- 
vious reason  that  If  civilians  were  used  this 
would  entail  higher  club  dues  and  more 
costly  liquor  and  n:>eal  charges. 

Why  should  the  Army  draft  or  enlist  50 
soldiers  to  serve  as  chauffeurs  in  the  White 
House  motor  pool?  Why  should  180  soldiers 
be  drafted  to  serve  as  chauffeurs  at  the 
Pentagon  for  officers  and  civilian  employees 
when  civilian  chauffeurs  can  be  hired?  Why 
should  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  be  in- 
ducted and  trained  for  combat  and  then  as- 
signed to  drive  school  buses? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Representative  Kowalski 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Utilization  of  Military  Manpower 
(Statement  by  Representative  Frank  Kowal- 
ski,   Member   at    large,   Connecticut.    May 

12.  1959) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee.  I  con- 
sider myself  highly  privileged  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion a  statement  outlining  some  of  my  views 
on  the  subject  of  utilization  of  military  man- 
p)ower. 

As  this  special  subcommittee  begins  its 
study,  I  think  that  we  could  set  our  in- 
vestigation in  projjer  perspective  if  we  first 
give  some  serious  thought  to  the  member  of 
the  military  services  as  a  free  American — 
a  citizen,  with  all  the  rights  and  privilege 
of  citizenship  guaranteed  to  him  by  our 
Constitution  and  our  laws:  a  free  man,  who 
either  by  enlistment  or  by  the  draft  process 
has  accepted  military  service  to  help  defend 
his  country;  and,  above  all,  as  a  human 
being  with  his  own  personality  and  his  own 
human  dignity. 

I,  for  one,  decry  the  ever-growing  ten- 
dency in  the  services  to  forget  that  it  is  men 
and  not  cold  statistical  units  who  make  up 
the  defense  forces  of  our  Nation.  I  think 
they  should  be  thought  of  as  men,  referred 
to  as  men — not  as  bodies  and  spaces.  Part 
of  the  blame  for  the  situation  which  we 
are  now  undertaking  to  study  results,  I  think, 
from  the  cold  Impersonality  with  which  the 
Individual  enlisted  man  Is  regarded  in  some 
quarters.  It  is  not  a  body  which  stands 
guard  In  the  tension  of  Berlin,  or  mans  a 
late  watch  aboard  ship  in  an  icy  sea.  or 
patrols  an  outpost  in  Korea — ^but  instead  it 
is  somebody's  son,  somebody's  brother,  some- 
body's husband  or  sweetheart,  a  man  who 
loves  and  is  loved,  a  man  who  has  the  right  to 
be  regarded  as  and  treated  as  a  man. 

The  man  in  the  armed  services  must  be 
not  only  trained  in  the  skills  of  modern  war- 
fare; he  must  also  have  a  belief  in  his  cause 
and  a  pride  in  his  service.  He  will  function 
best  if  he  knows  that  his  job  counts  In  the 
overall  picture,  that  his  role  in  the  defense 
of  America,  however  small  It  may  be,  is  a 
real  one. 

We  talk  of  the  Intangible  called  morale 
and  like  to  feel  that  American  servicemen 
have  It  in  high  degree.  But  what  happens 
to  morale  when  some  members  of  the  serv- 
ices are  treated  as  lackeys  and  assigned  to 
lackeys'  tasks?    What  happens  to  respect  for 
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a  service  when  men  carefully  ftnd  expen- 
sively trained  In  special  skills  are  assigned 
to  be  waiters  In  the  Pentagon?  What  hap- 
pens to  a  free  American  boy's  pride  in  him- 
self when  he  Is  ordered  to  be  a  babysitter  In 
a  commissary? 

If  we  must  have  the  military  draft  in  order 
to  maintain  our  defense  forces  at  the  proper 
level,  then  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  men 
drafted  are  used  for  military  purposes,  to 
help  bulwark  the  defenses  of  our  country, 
not  to  serve  as  flunkies  or  laundry  boys  or 
maidservants.  I  am  not  opposing  KP  and 
I  realize  that  there  are  distasteful  Jobs  which 
have  to  be  done  in  each  service  ( I  have  done 
them  as  an  enlisted  man  myself),  but  I  do 
say  we  should  not  condone  the  assignment 
of  men,  with  or  without  authorization,  to 
servant  status,  or  to  housekeeping  duties. 

I  suggest  that  as  we  proceed  with  our  study 
each  of  us  keep  In  mind  this  question :  If  my 
son  were  drafted  into  military  service,  would 
I  want  this  for  him? 

From  this  perspective,  this  special  sub- 
committee can  look  at  the  entire  manpower 
utilization  picture — not  limiting  ourselves 
necessarily  to  general  and  apeclflc  misuses 
of  available  manpower,  but  considering  also 
a  positive,  constructive  program  for  better 
use  of  the  available  manpower  potential. 

One  nald  which  2  believe  we  can  explore 
profitably  la  the  ratio  of  combat  troops  to 
total  troop  atrength.  We  will  be  both  help- 
ing the  military  aervlcea  and  atrengthenlng 
our  national  deftnaes  if  wc  can  propoac  con- 
erttf  atcpa  whertby  the  aervlcea  cnn  mnkt 
better  uae  of  the  manpower  now  on  hand, 

The  broad  queatlon  wa  are  undertaking  to 
•xplor*  la  thla:  Cnnnot  our  armed  atrvlcea 
devote  a  much  greater  percentage  of  their 
men  to  combat  aaalgnmanu  than  they  are 
now  doing? 

It  la  acarcely  neeeaaary  for  me  to  remind 
the  aubcommlttee  of  the  Importance  of  the 
task  we  are  now  underuklng ,  The  man  and 
women  of  the  military  aervlcea,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  will  be  watching  our  prog- 
ress with  great  Interest.  The  American  pub- 
lic will  be  watching  also. 

Many  offlcera.  including  aome  of  very  high 
rank,  have  expreased  to  me  the  hope  that 
our  dellberatlona  will  reault  in  a  program  to 
Improve  manpower  uae  and  eliminate  abuaea 
which  they  say  freely  now  exist.  A  number 
of  them  have  suggested  possible  fields  of  in- 
quiry to  me.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
statement,  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  aub- 
commlttee, I  have  had  the  asslatance  and 
advice  of  a  fellow  graduate  of  West  Point 
who  now  holds  a  high  position  in  the  Army. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have  been  con- 
cerned by  the  ateady,  progressive  reduction 
In  the  strength  of  our  active  military  forces 
over  the  past  fi  years,  and  especially  the 
reductions  In  the  number  of  Army  divisions 
and  the  cutbacks  In  the  strength  of  Ma- 
rine divisions.  Actually,  the  number  of  ac- 
tive Army  divisions  falls  adequately  to  re- 
flect the  decline  In  our  military  strength, 
because  as  General  Taylor  recently  stated, 
the  Army  Is  presently  overs  true  tured.  But 
what  Ls  really  tragic  Is  that  this  overstruc- 
tured  Army  Is  being  overstructured  still  fur- 
ther. On  March  31.  10S8,  the  Army  with  a 
total  military  strength  of  878,603  had  IS  divi- 
sions. At  the  end  of  flscal  year  1099,  the 
projected  strength  of  the  Army  will  be  870.- 
000  troops  and  14  divisions.  Faced  with  a 
reduction  of  8,093  men,  the  Army  has  de- 
cided to  write  oft  one  division.  I  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  can  we  permit  this  kind  of  struc- 
turing? I  hope  this  subcommittee  may  be' 
able  to  show  the  Army  how  it  can  have  more 
divisions  and  Increase  Its  ratio  of  combat  to 
noncombat  men. 

Considering  that  •  present-day  division 
has  only  some  10,000-19,000  total  strength 
(depending  on  the  type),  this  means  that 
only  about  aoo.OOO  men,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  active  Army  atrength,  Is  M- 
signed    to   such    combat    unlta.    I   realize, 


quite  well,  that  there  are  many  essential 
combat  units,  such  as  aiitlalrcraft  and  other 
missile  battalions,  which  are  not  Included 
within  divisions.  I  also  recognize  that 
many  essential  training  and  other  missions 
are  performed  by  personnel  assigned  to  non- 
tactical  units  and  detachments,  such  as 
those  working  with  reserve  components, 
ROTC.  service  schools,  personnel  centers  and 
hospitals.  Even  taking  Into  account  these 
numerous  and  varied  requirements,  well 
over  half  a  million  men  arc  serving  In  non- 
combat  units  In  the  Army,  and  equivalent 
numbers  are  similarly  assigned  in  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
subcommittee  c.in  profitably  examine  the 
utlliz(<tlon  of  military  manpower  in  these 
areas. 

I  should  like  to  propose  three  general  lines 
of  inquiry.  First,  I  suggest  the  subcommit- 
tee take  a  hard  critical  look  at  the  wasteful 
practice  of  using  combat-trained  enlisted 
men  as  orderlies,  housebuys.  butlers,  cooks, 
mersboys.  babysitters  and  ch.TuJTeurs  for 
Indlvldiinl  officers,  groups  of  odlcers  and 
officers'  families.  The  second  line  of  In- 
quiry, I  suggest.  Involves  duties  related  to 
functions  which  are  admittedly  essential  or 
useful  to  the  military  service,  but  for  which 
civilian  employees  could  be  readily  recruited 
and  often  at  less  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
Tlie  third  line  of  inquiry  relates  to  missions 
and  activities  which  are  not  eRsentlnlly  mili- 
tary and  which  the  subcommittee  might 
decide  could  be  transferred  wholly  or  In  targe 
part  to  other  afrncles. 

In  the  examination  of  the  first  line  of 
inquiry,  It  Is  algnlficunt  that  Congresa  hua 
tradltlonolly  uppoaed  the  use  of  an  enllated 
man  na  a  servant  In  uny  cast  whatever.  In 
the  revision  nnd  codification  of  titlea  10  and 
33  of  thf  Unlied  Statea  Code,  enacted  by 
Public  Law  1038,  84th  Cnngre**,  npproved 
Auguat  10,  1960,  this  longatiuidlng  prohibi- 
tion was  continued  for  the  Army  In  aectlon 
3639  and  Air  Force  In  aectlon  8639. 

Despite  these  specific  statutory  prohibi- 
tions, practically  every  general  and  admiral 
who  occupies  public  quarters  on  a  poat  or 
boae  haa  two,  three,  four,  and  aometlmea 
five  enlisted  men  working  as  full-time  aerv- 
ants,  available  not  only  to  cut  the  grass, 
trim  the  shrubbery,  polish  the  floors,  wash 
the  windows,  and  serve  canapes,  but  em- 
ployed also  to  cook  and  serve  the  family 
meals,  wash  and  polish  the  officer's  private 
automobile,  do  general  house  cleaning.  In- 
cluding laundry,  and  take  care  of  the  dog. 
Hundreds  of  other  ofBcers  also  enjoy  this 
privileged  service  but,  of  course,  in  lesser 
numbers  Individually.  How  many  enlisted 
men  are  performing  these  servant  duties? 
This  will  be  a  most  difficult  answer  to  de- 
velop, because  only  a  few  enlisted  men  are 
actually  authorized  as  orderlies  for  general 
and  flag  officers,  and  officers  of  lesser  rank 
are  not  authorized  any.  Most  of  the  men 
performing  these  duties  are  actually  hidden 
In  some  headquarters  or  unit  assignments, 
or  are  rotated  so  that  no  one  Is  shown  on 
the  rolls  as  assigned  to  these  duties.  I 
daresay  that  the  duties  are  usually  not 
onerous,  and  some  of  the  men  assigned  to 
such  tasks  may  flnd  them  more  congenial 
than  the  exertions  and  discomforts  of  field 
training.  Nevertheless,  I  would  estimate 
that  the  taxpayers  are  footing  a  $30  to  140 
million  servant  bill  annually  for  the  senior 
officers  of  the  military  services  with  some 
Individual  officers  costing  the  taxpayers  as 
much  as  13,800  a  month  f^  military  servants. 

In  addition  to  performing  service  for  in- 
dividual offlcera  of  aenlor  rank,  there  are 
aeveral  thouaand  enllated  men  working  aa 
atewarda,  meas  boys,  short-order  cooks, 
waiters,  clerka,  orderllea,  and  bartendera  In 
offlcera'  meaaea  and  bllleta.  Theae  facUltlea 
perform  useful  functions  on  a  base  or  In- 
stallation, but  they  are  sitpposed  to  operate 
on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Enlisted  men  are 
assigned  to  these  facilities  for  the  good  and 


obvious  reason  that  If  civilians  were  used 
this  would  entail  higher  club  dues  and  more 
costly  liquor  and  meal  charges.  So  again 
the  taxpayer  foots  the  bills  and  young  men 
are  drafted  because  there  are  not  enouch 
"bodies,"  as  the  services  call  them,  to  till 
the  combat  units. 

How  many  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  are  In  these  Jobs?  This  is  going  to 
be  particularly  difficult  to  determine.  To 
show  you  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  us  to 
get  at  the  facts,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Dcfcn.^e  Appropriations,  86th  Congrefs. 
At  the  request  of  that  sut>commlltee.  the 
Department  of  Defense  .submitted  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  utilization  of  military  per- 
sonnel. On  page  734  of  the  published  hear- 
ings in  note  1  referring  to  "Stewards  (officers' 
messes,  clubs,  and  bachelor  officers'  quar- 
ters)," the  Army  testified  "none  authorized 
In  Army."  This  would  imply  that  since  the 
Army  has  no  stewards  authorized  in  officers' 
messes,  clubs,  and  bachelor  officers'  quarters. 
Congress  Is  to  assume  that  no  soldiers  are 
u£ed  In  these  activities.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  and.  In  actuality,  a 
considerable  number  of  enlisted  men  are 
used  as  stewards,  cooks,  orderlies,  mess  boys, 
and  wallers  In  these  nonappropriated  fund 
activities.  The  obvious  Intent  of  the  Army 
statement  Is  to  confuse  and  beg  tlie  basic 
question.  We,  of  course,  will  have  to  look 
behind  the  official  reporu  to  get  at  the  facts. 
In  uny  cose,  we  will  have  no  difficulty  In 
fiitdlng  that  within  a  few  minutes'  auUimo- 
bile  ride  of  where  we  sit,  there  are  several 
Army  ufficers'  messes  where  one  cun  buy  a 
hamburger  whkli  will  be  either  cooked  by  a 
sergeant  or  served  by  a  sergeant,  or  both.  In 
this  connection,  I  thought  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  record  that  the  Army  uses  a  tuUl 
of  14  very  senior  noncommissioned  officers  tu 
serve  meals  to  Its  civilian  officials  and  officers 
In  Us  PcntAgnn  messes.  The  Air  Force  re- 
ported 18  seitlur  airmen  working  in  the  Sec- 
retary (if  the  Air  Force's  mess  and  other 
messes  In  the  Pentagon,  and  the  Navy  has  13 
Bollora  aerving  in  meaaea  ut  the  Whlt«  Houae. 
It  la  Imporunt  to  underscore  that  these 
ore  all  messes  which  should  be  operated  with 
nonappropriated  funds,  should  be  self- 
supporting.  Accordingly,  there  Is  no  reason- 
able excuse  to  use  combat-trained  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  and  other  enlisted 
men  In  these  aaslKnments.  I  believe  our 
subcommittee  might  be  able  to  show  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  bow  he  can  shake  out 
several  battle  groups  If  he  would  stop  this 
particular  practice.  The  only  problem  be 
would  have  Is  that  these  battle  groups  would 
be  heavy  In  master  sergeants  and  other 
senior  NCO's. 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  stewards  on 
Navy  ships  or  KPs  or  cooks  in  enlUted  maaaaa 
or  officers'  meases  In  the  fleld.  These  Jobs, 
of  course,  have  to  be  performed  by  enlisted 
men. 

Another  area  where  savings  In  mlllury 
manpower  may  be  accomplished  Is  In  the 
practice  of  using  enlisted  men  to  stock 
shelves  and  bag  groceries  in  sales  commis- 
saries. We  might  well  inquire  how  the  mili- 
tary service  Justify  the  use  of  combat- 
trained  men  In  these  Oovernment-owned  and 
Oovernment -operated  supermarkets.  We 
should  also  ask  why  a  young  man  should  be 
drafted  to  uke  In  and  Issue  family  laundry 
bundles  In  our  military  laundries  or  to  work 
in  a  gasoline  service  station  operated  by  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Bervloe. 

Another  questionable  use  of  mlliury  man- 
power we  should  study  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  drivers  assigned  to  motor  vehicles 
used  by  the  White  House,  the  Penugon  and 
commanders  of  Installations  and  unlu  all 
down  the  line.  While.  In  theory,  these  ve- 
hicles are  pooled  and  are  not  officially  as- 
signed to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  partlcu- 
ular  Individual,  In  practice  they  are  so  as- 
signed.    If  the  General  or  Colonel  has  no 
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strictly  official  vise  for  the  car  assigned  to 
him  or  he  Is  away  from  the  station,  the  car 
u  available  for  the  use  of  his  wife  or  to  pick 
up  groceries  or  deliver  his  children  to  school. 
Though  many  of  these  vehicles  are  effectively 
utilized,  there  are  far  too  many  enlisted 
chiiulTeurb  wasting  their  time  waiting  in  front 
of  the  post  or  unit  headquarters  until  such 
ume  as  the  officer  concerned  may  have  some 
use  for  the  vehicle.  Doctors,  lawyers,  sales- 
men and  others  normally  drive  their  own 
cars,  and  Incidentally  hire  their  own  maids 
if  they  have  any. 

I  think  we  should  ask:  Why  should  the 
Army  draft  or  enlist  50  soldiers  to  serve  as 
chauffeurs  In  the  White  House  motor  pool? 
Wliy  should  180  soldiers  be  drafted  to  serve 
as  chauffeurs  at  the  Pentagon  for  officers  and 
civilian  employees  when  civilian  chauffeurs 
can  be  hired?  Why  should  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  be  inducted  and  trained  for  com- 
bat and  then  HSt;igned  to  drive  school  buses? 
Tltere  are  15  airmen  driving  school  btises  In 
the  Washington  area  alone. 

The  Department  of  Defense.  In  lU  report  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  hns 
admitted  that  approximately  30,000  enlisted 
men  are  afsl^ncd  as  stewards,  orderlies,  mess 
boy«,  chauffeurh.  and  In  other  similar  asslgn- 
menis.  TliU  admUslon  at  bt-tt  Is  very  fu/zy 
und  d(^s  nut  Include  men  In  the  Army  who 
are  pcrfurmuig  these  jobs.  It  fulls  to  ac- 
count fiic  several  thoukand  other  enlUted 
men  who  are  kerving  in  anslgnmenls  which 
tuntrlbute  nothing  to  our  national  defense 
eflort. 

In  the  light  uf  this  admission,  this  sub* 
nminutlee  ihrcugh  pmper  tnvrsllgallun  may 
be  uble  to  save  the  taxpayers  its  much  as  a 
quarter  of  a  blllinn  dollars  annually. 

When  we  beuln  to  consider.  In  the  second 
line  uf  Inquiry  I  suggest,  the  Jobs  or  askign- 
turntk  which  should  l>e  filled  by  clvUInn  em- 
ployees rather  than  mllllArV  personnel,  we 
will  encounter  a  series  of  must  fundamental 
queatluna.  What,  for  example,  la  eaaentlally 
a  military  assignment?  In  some  areas,  the 
detrrniinstlon  will  be  obvious,  but  In  other 
ureas,  there  will  be  broad  bands  of  gray. 
Our  individual  views  will  be  colored  by  our 
feelings  about  the  draft,  what  we  think  an 
enlisted  man  costs  the  Oovernment,  and  our 
notloiu  about  that  vague  term  "military 
necessity." 

I  would  urge  tlie  subcommittee  to  explore 
the  administrative  and  support  areas.  Can- 
nut  we  use  fewer  enlisted  men  on  clerical  and 
typing  duties,  particularly  In  the  Pentagon, 
major  headquarters  In  the  United  States, 
and  at  Installations  and  bases?  Cannot  cl- 
vlllon  chauffeurs  replace  enlUted  drivers  at 
the  White  House,  the  Pentagon,  and  various 
administrative  headquarters?  In  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  uf  Installation  and  base 
facilities,  la  there  Justification  for  use  of 
enlisted  men?  Similarly,  do  we  need  en- 
listed personnel  In  sales  commissaries.  In- 
stallation laundries,  bllleU,  recreational  ho- 
tels, and  on  permanent  streetsweeping  and 
grass  cutUng  detnlU?  With  4'a  million 
people  unemployed  in  this  country,  we  will 
hove  no  difficulty  In  recruiting  civilian  em- 
ployees for  these  assignments  and  at  a  saving 
in  dollars. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  Invite  the  sub- 
committee's ottentlon  to  my  proposed  third 
line  of  Inquiry  relating  to  the  possibility  of 
transferring  whole  functions  from  the  mili- 
tary to  other  agencies.  To  begin  with,  we 
might  atudy  why  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
the  Navy  ahould  retain  in  dlaclpllnary  bar- 
racka  fvlona  and  other  hardened  offendera 
who  obviously  will  not  be  restored  to  any 
mlllUry  duty.  Ample  statutory  authority 
already  exlsU,  In  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  (article  S8a),  for  the  transfer 
of  such  prisoners  to  civilian  correctional  In- 
stitutions, If  this  authority  was  more  gen- 
erally used,  we  could  reduce  the  number  of 
military  personnel  employed  as  guards  an<l 
supervisors. 


I  have  also  observed  that  on  most  mili- 
tary installations  and  bases,  enlisted  men 
are  assigned  to  sort  and  process  mall.  We 
might  flnd  that  all  postal  activities,  except 
in  the  field,  could  be  taken  over  directly  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  derives 
the  revenue. 

In  the  fields  of  possible  Inquiry  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  am  planning  to  submit 
for  the  coiiElderation  of  the  subcommittee  a 
number  of  letters,  documents,  reports,  and 
supporting  material  which  I  believe  may  be 
of  help  to  us  in  our  deliberations. 

My  office  Is  now  assembling  and  correlat- 
ing many  letters  from  present  and  former 
members  of  the  services  who  point  out  in- 
stances in  which  they  claim  that  many  men 
trained  for  combat  duty  are  assigned  to 
duties  which  cannot  be  considered  military 
in  nnture.  I  .shall  submit  these  for  the 
conflderailon  of  the  subcommittee. 

1  have  made  a  personal  check  on  the  as- 
signment of  men  as  orderlies  and  other  re- 
lated nonmllltary  duties  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  the  Wushlngton  area  and  will  sub- 
mit these  figures  to  the  subcommittee  soon. 
The  figures  for  this  area  alone  ure,  to  say 
the  least,  startling. 

Further.  I  plnn  to  nubmlt  for  the  study  of 
the  subcommittee  a  considerable  amount  of 
data  relating  to  the  ever-growlnn  policy  of 
replMrlng  civilians  by  mllltury  personnel  In 
jubt.  which  this  subcommittee  may  flnd  can 
be  handled  more  efficiently  nnd  at  less  cost  to 
the  tOKpnyer*  by  using  civilians.  In  the 
support  and  udminlstrMlve  operations  of  the 
Air  Force,  in  the  BAQK  program  and  In 
other  instanoea,  I  ahall  propoae  that  ape- 
rial  studies  be  mode  of  current  trenda, 

I  am  hu|>rful  that  this  subcommittee  will 
be  able  to  establish  realistic  figurea  on  tlie 
assignment  of  men  to  nonmiliury  duties  In 
the  aerslces.  It  la  natural  for  me  to  have 
great  concern  on  this  jxilnt,  In  view  of  the 
demonstrated  reluctance  of  the  servlres  to 
provide  full  Information  In  this  regnrd. 
When  I  made  reference  reveral  months  ago 
to  what  appears  to  be  misuse  of  manpower, 
high-ranking  officials,  both  military  and 
civilian,  pooh-poohed  my  claims.  Subse- 
quently, as  I  hnve  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  at  the  Insistence  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appro- 
priations, quietly  submitted  figures  which 
refuted  Its  earlier  claims.  The  newspapers 
reported  that  the  Defense  Department  had 
flnally  admitted  that  some  30,000  men  are 
being  used  in  such  Jobs  as  orderlies,  laundry 
lx>ys,   mess  attendanu,   and    the   like. 

As  one  with  some  experience  In  military 
motters,  I  frankly  suspect  that  this  toUl,  ad- 
mittedly Incomplete,  does  not  come  anywhere 
near  the  true  flgure.  I  suggest  that  one  of 
the  tasks  of  this  subcommittee  should  be  to 
look  behind  the  tobies  of  organlBotlon  to 
get  the  full  story— the  story  which  Includes 
all  men  assigned  to  servant-type  duties, 
whether  they  ore  officially  assigned  to  such 
duties  or  not. 

No  doubt  there  ore  other  areas  and  lines 
of  Inquiry  which  can  be  explored,  such  as 
the  layers  upon  loyers  of  very  sizable  head- 
quarters which  seem  to  flourish  and  grow 
In  spite  of  troop  cutbacks  or  other  adversi- 
ties. We  could  examine  dual  staffing  and  the 
strotlflcatlon  of  echelons  within  the  various 
heodquortera.  We  could  flnd  caaes  upon 
casea  of  mlaaaslgnments  and  Improper 
utlUcatlon  of  Individuals,  All  these  explora- 
tions could  prove  moat  profitable.  But,  In 
my  opinion,  the  moat  valuable  immediate 
flelda  tills  subcommittee  might  study  are: 
(1)  The  practice  of  using  enlisted  men  In 
asalinmenu  which  provide  personal  services 
of  varlotu  kinds  to  officers  and  their  families; 
(3)  possible  eubetltutlon  of  civilian  em- 
ployees for  enlUted  men  In  clearly  deflned 
areas  which  Congreaa  ahould  eatabllab;  and 
(3)  possible  transfer  from  tlie  military  serv- 
ices those  functions  which  obviously  con- 
tribute nothing  to  national  defense. 


Today,  at  a  time  when  we  must  continue 
the  draft  to  meet  our  essential  manpower 
requirements,  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  insure,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our 
power,  that  every  man  inducted  or  enlisted 
Is  effectively  utilized  on  essential  military 
functions  and  that  any  who  are  not  are  either 
relieved  and  separated,  or  reassigned  to  duties 
where  their  military  training  can  be  used. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  11 
years  ago  today,  when  the  Indep>endent 
State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed,  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  F>olitical  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  was  quite  different  from 
the  situation  today.  In  these  11  years, 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  this 
region.  Probably  the  most  dramatic  h.is 
been  the  emergence  of  Israel  as  a  stable 
and  vigorous  democratic  nation.  Israel 
Is  a  nation  which  has  grown  to  strength 
and  vitality  despite  tremendous  handi- 
caps, imposed  both  by  geography  and  by 
international  politics  and  prejudice. 
Certainly  the  Israeli  people,  who  have 
built  their  nation  out  of  a  desert  wit'",  an 
unprecedented  maw  effort  and  iRcriflce, 
are  deserving  of  the  admiration  and 
recoKnltlon  which  we  extend  to  them  on 
their  Independence  Day, 

The  United  States  hu  of  course  par- 
ticipated in  this  effort,  to  a  slgnlflcnnt 
extent,  through  the  aid  and  technical 
assistance  of  our  Government  and 
through  the  tremendous  backing  of 
millions  of  American  cltleens. 

But  the  Middle  East  today  Is  probably 
In  as  great  and  as  serious  a  state  of  tur- 
moil as  it  was  1 1  years  ago.  The  forces 
of  Communist  imperialism  are  reaching 
further  and  more  strongly  than  ever;  the 
energies  of  Arab  nationalism  are  still 
looking  for  effective  leadership  that  can 
direct  them  In  constructive,  progressive 
pursuits. 

Therefore,  on  Israel's  Independence 
Day,  it  is  proper  that  Americans  should 
send  with  our  greetings  for  tlieir  cele- 
bration our  assurance  that  our  country's 
foreign  policy  will  continue  to  embody 
diplomatic  support  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Israel,  and  our  national  domestic 
policy  will  include  action  to  eliminate 
discrUnlnation  and  prevent  demonstra- 
tions of  violence  against  minority  groups, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year.  Members 
rise  on  the  floor  to  deliver  commemora- 
tive remarks  noting  the  anniversary  of 
independence  of  nations  throughout  the 
world.  Such  tributes  are  indeed  fitting 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
this  Nation  has  inspired — and  continues 
to  inspire — all  peoples  realizing  sover- 
eignty and  willing  and  able  to  perform 
the  obligations  of  civilized  nations  to 
attain  national  liberty  and  free  institu- 
tions. 

On  this  nth  anniversary  of  the 
achievement  of  independence  of  the 
SUte  of  Israel,  I  rise  briefly  to  note  that 
relationships  between  that  young  and 
vigorous  democracy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  our  own  United  SUtes  have  never 
been  better,  Israel,  as  it  enters  the 
second  decade  of  lU  independence,  if 
already  showing  itself  a  mature  and 
fully  participating  member  of  the  family 
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of  free  nations.  For  example,  Israel  Is 
rendering  appreciable  and  valuable  aid 
to  other  new  and  developing  nations  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  such  as  Ghana  and 
Burma,  to  help  them  develop  and  grow 
In  their  recently-acquired  independence. 
Israel  has  assumed  and  is  faithfully  dis- 
charging her  full,  fair  share  in  the  world 
struggle  for  the  survival  and  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions. 

Israel  haa  proved  for  the  free  world  a 
force  for  peace  and  against  Communist 
or  other  subversion  of  a  strateKlc  area 
of  the  world  as  illustrated  during  the 
recent  crises  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan, 
and  Iraq.  This  growth,  this  maturity, 
this  constructive  role  of  Israel  in 
strengthening  United  States  and  free 
world  foreign  policy  objectives  fulflUs 
in  the  fleld  of  statecraft  the  confidence 
of  all  Americans  in  tliis  vigorous  new 
free  people  who  realize  the  dreams  of  20 
centuries  for  a  secure  home  for  offended 
Jews  from  everywhere. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  salute  noble  Israel  on 
the  occasion  of  her  11th  anniversary. 
We  in  America  are  proud  and  happy  to 
salute  this  gallant  country  as  she  marks 
another  milestone  in  her  history  as  a 
member  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  11 -year-old  State  of  Israel  is  one 
of  the  newest  and  certainly  the  most 
striking  phenomenon  in  the  restive  Mid- 
dle East.  So  far  as  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy, progress,  and  peace  is  concerned, 
the  birth  of  Israel  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  encourasfing  event  in  the  whole 
Middle  East  region  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  decade,  through 
sheer  determination,  courage,  patriotic, 
and  religious  dedication,  and  unshake- 
able  belief  in  the  rightness  of  their  cause, 
the  people  of  Israel  have  etched  a  mem- 
orable chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  state,  through  its  heritage, 
its  culture,  its  devotion  to  human  free- 
dom and  human  dignity,  has  become  a 
stalwart  ally  in  the  camp  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  Israel's  accomplishments. 
Through  private  and  governmental  ef- 
forts, we  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  state. 

I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  in  this 
country  who  have  worked  unceasingly  to 
bolster  this  bastion  of  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East.  Through  numerous  pro- 
grams involving  loans,  grants  and  dis- 
persal of  equipment  and  know-how, 
these  dedicated  citizens  are  making  in- 
calculable contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  Israel. 

I  shall  never  forget,  Mr.  President,  my 
own  visit  to  Israel,  my  conversations 
there  with  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion 
and  other  leaders,  and  the  invigorating 
feeling  of  being  a  witness  to  history  in 
the  making.  It  has  been  a  history  made 
of  heroism  and  sacrifices,  bravery  and 
daring,  and  industry  and  ingenuity. 

True  to  their  centuries-old  tradition 
of  their  heritage,  which  braced  them  to- 
gether and  steeled  them  to  bounce  back 
from  every  reversal,  and  possessing  the 
courage  of  true  frontiersmen  in  the  face 
of  formidable  enemies,  the  citizens  of 


Israel  have  planted  the  seeds  of  democ- 
racy and  a  better  way  of  life.  These 
sturdy,  industrious  and  inventive  people 
will  not  be  denied.   Israel  is  here  to  stay. 

We  in  America,  bound  to  Israel  by 
common  dedication  to  human  freedom 
and  by  common  experiences  as  founders 
of  new  democracies,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  example  of  the  Israeli.  For 
these  courageous  people  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  their  will- 
ingness to  die  in  defense  of  their  free- 
doms and  their  democracy. 

On  this  nth  anniversary  of  Lsmrl's 
independence,  let  us  all  join  in  wishing 
the  people  of  this  noble  state  godspeed 
and  every  success  in  their  reborn  home- 
land.   

CONSTRUCTION  BY  AMERICAN 
CORPORATIONS  OP  FACTORIES 
IN  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  invite  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senate  the  serious  and  rapidly  growing 
impact  of  the  construction  by  American 
corporations  of  factories  abroad. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  do- 
ing a  magnificent  reporting  job.  in  depth, 
on  this  problem.  I  have  previously  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Wall  Street 
Journal  articles  on  what  appears  to  be 
an  export  of  jobs  in  the  machine  tool  and 
tractor  industries.  Today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  carries  a  report  from  Munich, 
Germany,  by  Edmund  K.  Faltermayer. 
on  what  is  happening  to  the  scientific 
instrument  industry.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export  Assault — U.S.  Instrument  Makex 
Uses  Two-Pronoed  Pi.an  To  Lift  Euro- 
pean Sales — Beckman  Spxhis  Research  To 
Keep  Lead  in  Technoloct.  Exports  Ad- 
vanced Gear — Munich  Unit  Sells  Other 
Items 

(By  Edmund  K.  Faltermayer) 
Munich. — "Tlie  only  hope  for  American 
firms  that  want  to  keep  a  foot  In  this  fast- 
growlng  market  Is  to  cut  their  manufactur- 
ing costs  through  more  automation,  to  keep 
ahead  of  Europe  In  know-how  through  more 
research — or  to  start  manufacturing  in 
Europe." 

This  advice,  aimed  at  U.S.  companies  wor- 
ried by  rising  labor  costs  and  declining  ex- 
ports, comes  from  Harry  Zander,  40-ycar-old 
Minnesota-born  director  of  the  European 
subsidiary  of  Beckman  Instruments.  Inc..  a 
Pullerton,  Calif.,  maker  of  laboratory  and 
Industrial  instruments. 

Beckman.  which  built  a  $800,000  Ameri- 
can-type factory  here  2  years  ago,  Is  follow- 
ing all  three  of  the  possible  courses  outlined 
by  Mr.  Zander — and  finding  It  pays.  The 
company  Is  one  of  a  small  but  growing  num- 
ber of  American  concerns  which  are  boosting 
overseas  sales  by  filling  Europe's  ravenous 
demand  for  scientific  equipment. 

PRODUCTS   shipped    FROM    UNITEI)   STATES 

Like  many  of  these  companies,  Beckman 
ships  most  of  Its  newest  and  fanciest  prod- 
ucts, such  as  ultracentrlfuges  for  separating 
chemicals  and  $60,000  analog  computers  for 
solving  mathematical  equations,  direct  from 
Ks  U.S.  factories.  This  Is  because  lower 
priced  competing  versions  dont  yet  exist 
abroad,  or  because  there  Isn't  sufficient  de- 


mand to  make  foreign  manufacturing  prof- 
itable. 

Simultaneously,  to  meet  the  low-co^t  for- 
eign comi>etttion  on  less  advanced  and  sim- 
pler gadgets.  Beckman  and  similar  firms  have 
begun  setting  up  their  own  manufacturing 
plants  in  Europe.  This  move  also  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  sort  of  double  hedging  operation. 
It  gives  these  U.S.  companies  a  lower  coat 
manufacturing  base  In  Europe  that  could 
enable  them  to  remain  competitive  on  many 
other  products  even  if  foreign  firms  should 
overcome  the  U.S.  technological  lend  on  ad- 
vanred-type  Instruments. 

Secondly.  11  gives  the  companies  a  foot- 
hold inside  the  new  European  Commcn 
Market,  whose  six  m.'mtjers — West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Italy.  Hntlnnd,  Belgium,  and 
Lu.embourg— began  paring  tarlfTs  on  ont 
another'!  goods  on  January  1.  In  the  next 
12  to  IS  years,  the  six  nations  gradually 
win  erect  a  common  external  turlff  which 
many  American  firms  fear  will  exclude 
many  goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

Beckman  Is  well  hedged  in  yet  another 
way.  It  has  Just  opened  Its  second  overseas 
manufacturing  plant  at  Glenrothes.  Scot- 
land, R»  a  ftwthold  Inside  the  so-called 
sterling  bloc  of  countries  In  cose  a  trade  war 
should  develop  between  the  six  nations  of 
the  European  Common  Market  on  the  on« 
hand  aiMl  Britain  and  in  trading  partners 
on  the  other. 


othi 


riRMs  tlan  expansions 


Many  other  American  makers  of  precision 
instruments  and  labor-saving  equipment  for 
factory,  laboratory,  and  ofllce  are  starting  to 
manufacture  on  the  Continent  or  to  expand 
existing  facilities — as  are  US.  makers  of 
many  other  types  of  wares — while  simulta- 
neously pushing  exports  of  other  products 
from  their  plants  In  the  United  States. 

High  Voltage  Engineering  Corp..  Burling- 
ton. Mass.,  selected  Amersfoort,  the  Nether- 
lands, as  a  plant  site  after  surveying  loca- 
tions In  Belgium  and  Germany.  Explain- 
ing bis  company's  plans  to  continue  ex- 
porting to  Europe  from  the  United  States 
when  the  new  plant  is  in  operation,  a  High 
Voltage  spokesman  says:  "You  dont  sud- 
denly start  to  make  everything  abroad,  espe- 
cially with  a  scientific,  technical  product 
like  ours.  For  certain  things  you  need  the 
skilled  labor  and  know-how  we  have  in  tlie 
United  States." 

On  a  main  highway  leading  out  of  Frank- 
furt, workers  are  swarming  over  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  eight -story  building  thot  will 
house  offices  of  the  German  subsidiary  of 
Minneapolis  Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  company,  which 
began  manufacturing  In  West  Germany  only 
5  years  ago,  has  assigned  Its  Frankfurt  plant 
the  task  of  supplying  automatic  industrial 
control  valves  for  the  European  market.  It 
still  will  ship  a  numl>er  of  Its  more  complex 
items  to  Europe  from  Its  U.S.  plants. 

Consolidated  Electrodynamics,  a  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  instrument  maker,  hopes  to  begin 
manufacturing  some  of  Its  products  througU 
a  German  licensee  but  would  continue  to 
export  some  of  Its  products  to  Germany 
from  the  U.S.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp..  a 
Chicago  Instrument  firm,  plans  to  build  a 
factory  at  Breda,  the  Netherlands,  but  also 
win  continue  to  export  some  items  from  the 
United  States. 

tbchnique  pats  opt 
So  far,  Beckman 's  typical  technique  of  ex- 
porting some  products  and  manufacturing 
others  on  the  spot  seems  to  be  paying  off 
handsomely.  Since  1955,  when  Beckman  In- 
strumenU  G.m.b.H.  (the  Initials  stand  for 
the  German  equivalent  of  Incorporated)  be- 
gan manufacturing  in  significant  quantities, 
the  subsidiary's  sales  have  risen  from  tSOO,- 
000  a  year  to  the  current  annual  rate  of  $3.8 
million.  Half  the  current  billings  represent 
Mimlcb-made  merchandise  while  the  other 
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half  represents  advanced-type  equipment 
from  California  for  which  the  subsidiary 
drums  up  customers  all  over  Europe. 

In  the  Instrument  field.  Mr.  Zander  says. 
U.8.  exports  and  manufacturing  abroad 
should  continue  to  complement  each  other 
for  years  to  come.  But.  he  warns,  this  will 
remain  true  only  as  long  as  American  firms 
continue  to  stay  ahead  of  their  European 
competition  in  developing  new  products. 

Not  content  with  an  over  600-nercent  sales 
grow'.h  in  less  than  4  years,  Mr.  Zander  hopes 
to  see  hla  sales  top  $10  million  "In  a  or  3 
years."  What  with  a  growing  labor  shortage 
and  ^he  climb  In  industrial  production  and 
llvinfc  standards  in  Western  Europe,  the  mar- 
ket potential  here  is  "fantastic."  he  declares. 

Noting  that  35  percent  of  his  plant's  pres- 
ent output  Is  shipped  outside  Europe  to  cus. 
tomers  in  such  places  as  Australia.  South 
Africa,  and  South  America,  he  adds.  "I 
wouldn't  be  surprloed  to  see  our  sales  outside 
Europe  grow  even  faster"  than  those  within 
Euro;}e  in  the  future.  He  stresses,  however, 
that  Munich  isn't  competing  with  the  home 
office  in  these  so-called  third  markets  out- 
side Europe  and  the  United  States.  "Beck- 
man wants  Munich  and  the  home  division  to 
grow  in  parallel  fashion,"  he  declares. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Zander  admits,  lower 
wages  put  Munich  In  a  better  position  than 
the  parent  Arm  to  exploit  the  third  markets, 
at  least  in  selling  some  of  its  simpler  devices. 
A  cat*  in  point  is  the  quartz  spectrophotom- 
eter, one  of  Beckman's  biggest  selling 
Item:).  Selling  cost  has  become  important 
because  since  World  War  II,  two  firms,  one 
German  and  the  other  British,  have  come  out 
with  copies  of  this  Beckman  Instrument, 
which  is  used  for  analyzing  the  composition 
of  liquid  chemical  compounds  by  passing  a 
beam  of  light  through  them. 

In  Munich,  where  male  workers  toll  44 
houri  a  week  for  an  average  of  54  cents  an 
hour,  Beckman's  subsidiary  has  been  able  to 
hold  the  price  of  this  Instrument  to  $1,500, 
the  ]>rice  charged  by  the  parent  firm  in  1954 
and  a  price  that's  still  competitive  in  Europe. 
But  at  the  main  plant  In  California,  where 
wages  are  between  three  and  four  times 
thos>!  paid  In  Germany,  the  price  has  climbed 
to  $1,900.  "If  we  hadn't  started  manufac- 
turing In  Germany,  we  would  have  lost  our 
European  market  for  this  item,"  Mr.  Zander 
says. 

The  same  could  happen  with  other  devices, 
he  concedes,  as  foreign  firms  rush  to  reduce 
the  U.8.  stni-commanding  lead  In  the  in- 
strument field.  A  possible  portent  of  things 
to  come  Is  the  EASE  analog  computer 
which  Beckman  now  makes  only  in  Califor- 
nia. Shortly  Munich  will  begin  turning  out 
smt^l  components  of  this  system.  Reason: 
Germany's  Telefunken,  radio  and  electronics 
firm,  has  come  out  with  an  analog  computer^ 
of  itf.  own. 

Ba;k  in  the  United  States,  Beckman  is 
working  hard  to  keep  its  production  costs 
down  and  thus  help  to  maintain  the  export 
share  of  the  company's  oversea  sales.  At  the 
company's  Hellpot  division  In  Fullerton. 
Calif .  for  example,  a  4-lnch-wlde  moving 
convfyor  belt  has  put  production  of  preci- 
sion potentiometers — electronic  parts  used  in 
instrument  systems — on  an  assembly-line 
basis.  Introduction  of  the  conveyor  belt  has 
made  possible  a  cost  reduction  of  40  to  60 
percent  over  old  assembly  methods,  the  com- 
pany says.  Continuing  introduction  of  new 
products  by  Beckman's  U.S.  plants  also  helps 
to  bolster  the  company's  exports. 

MANT  PHODUCTS  MADE  OI«.T  IN  THB 
UNITED  STATES 

"There's  sort  of  a  competitive  race  between 
lu  and  the  home  office,"  Mr.  Zander  says. 
"But  if  the  home  office  keeps  bringing  out 
new  products  as  fast  as  they  are  right  now, 
products  such  as  complete  data  handling  sys- 
tems and  automatic  control  Installations  tat 
petroleum  refineries,  there  should  be  plenty 


of  growth  potential  for  everybody."  Even 
now,  he  notes,  Munich  makes  only  80  of 
Beckman's  600-odd  products,  which  range 
from  tiny  transistors  to  big  industrial  meters 
for  measuring  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  chem- 
ical mixtures.  The  fancier,  newer — and  more 
expensive — instruments  probably  always  will 
be  ■  produced  exclusively  in  California,  he 
declares. 

Someday,  he  adds.  Munich  might  ship 
some  of  lU  less  complicated  products  Into 
the  United  States.  Right  now  a  relatively 
high  U.S.  tariff  of  about  45  percent  makes 
such  specialization  between  the  home  office 
and  Its  German  subsidiary  unprofitable. 
"But  It  could  come  If  the  traffic  rate  were 
changed,"  Mr.  Zander  says. 

A  likelier  possibility,  he  suggesU,  is  that 
Munich  might  do  some  of  the  precision  me- 
chanical work  on  certain  standardised  parts, 
which  carry  only  an  8  percent  to  10  percent 
turlff,  with  final  assembly  carried  out  in 
the  United  States.  A  host  of  American  out- 
fits already  farm  out  such  work  to  their  for- 
eign subsidiaries,  he  notes. 

A  high  U.S.  UrllT  wall  against  imports  and 
high  American  labor  costs  haven't  prevented 
a  postwar  boom  in  both  exports  and  im- 
poru  of  scientific  instruments.  In  1957,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
U.S.  Imports  from  eight  key  European  na- 
tions— the  Common  Market  six  plus  Britain 
and  Switzerland— climbed  to  a  record  $14,- 
762,000.  up  from  $11,532,000  In  1956  and  $4,- 
092,000  as  recently  as  1950.  While  final  1958 
figures  aren't  yet  in,  latest  monthly  figures 
show  a  continued  climb. 

U.S.  instrument  exports  UP 

At  the  same  time  they  are  buying  more 
European  scientific  gadgets,  Americans  also 
are  selling  even  larger  quantities  abroad.  In 
1957  the  United  States  shipped  a  record  $21,- 
254.000  worth  of  scientific  instruments  to 
the  same  eight  European  countries,  up  from 
only  $13308,000  In  1956  and  $6,785,000  in 
1950.  There  are  indications  1958  brought 
another  gain.  West  Germany  accounts  for 
the  largest  share  of  the  Instriunent  trade  In 
both  directions,  having  sold  $7,927,000  worth 
to  the  United  States  and  bought  $6,055,000 
worth  In  1957. 

Contrasted  with  these  figures,  U.S.  exports 
as  a  whole  slumped  to  $16.3  billion  in  1958. 
according  to  the  Commerce  Department, 
from  the  record  $19.5  billion  of  1957  and 
from  $17J  billion  In  1956.  Imports  in  re- 
cession-year 1958  also  fell,  but  only  to  $12.8 
billion  from  $13  billion  In  1957. 

In  March,  the  Commerce  Department  be- 
gan a  new  study  of  how  to  prevent  U.S. 
exports  from  slipping  further  in  the  world 
market.  At  the  time  the  study  was  an- 
nounced. Assistant  Secretary  Harry  Kearns 
acknowledged  that  indications  are  we  are  in 
a  downward  trend,  and  not  necessarUy  in  a 
temporary  slump  caused  by  the  recession. 

Beckman,  only  one  of  many  companies 
cashing  In  on  Europe's  hunger  for  American 
instrvunents.  Is  a  growth  company  by  any- 
one's yardstick.  As  recently  as  1943,  Beck- 
man's total  worldwide  sales  were  only  $660,- 
000.  By  1953  they  had  leaped  to  $16.4  million 
and  last  year  they  reached  a  record  $39.8 
million. 

Plenty  of  room  for  sales  expansion  exists 
in  the  European  market,  at  least  at  present, 
those  In  the  business  say.  "Germany  today 
is  4  years  behind  the  United  States  In  the 
Instrumentation  field,"  says  A.  W.  Brand- 
maler.  who  heads  Consolidated  Electrody- 
namics' Frankfurt  office.  One  big  reason  for 
the  strong  demand  here  is  the  shortage  of 
labor.  In  summer,  when  construction  work- 
ers are  on  Jobs,  unemployment  in  West 
Germany  runs  less  than  400.000.  or  sUghtly 
over  2  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Moreover, 
wages,  while  still  low  by  American  standards, 
have  been  rising.  iTCta.  an  average  of  37.5 
cents  an  hour  In  1952  to  56  cents  late  in  1958. 


Result:  An  Increasing  Interest  in  higher 
efficiency  and  labor-saving  devices. 

Mr.  Zander's  experiences  in  building  up 
Beckman  Instruments  G.m.b.H.  from  its  for- 
mation In  1953  to  a  modern  manufacturing 
plant  with  300  employees  pinpoint  some  of 
the  problems  U.S.  firms  face  in  building 
plants  in  Europe.  By  1953,  when  European 
export  sales  of  Beckman  had  reached  $500,000, 
Dr,  Arnold  O.  Beckman,  the  company's 
founder  and  chairman,  decided  it  was  time 
to  set  up  a  European  plant.  Holland  first 
was  oonsldered  as  a  location  because  it  has 
tax  incentives  which  West  Germany  lacks. 
Kventually,  however.  Germany  was  chosen 
because,  in  Mr.  Zander's  words.  "In  our  field 
we  needed  a  country  with  an  internal  market 
big  enough  to  support  the  operation."  As  It 
has  turned  out.  about  80  percent  of  the  prod- 
ucts made  at  Beckman's  Munich  plant  are 
•old  to  customers  ouuide  Germany. 

Munich  was  choMn  a$  a  headquarters,  he 
says,  partly  because  it's  a  stronghold  of  the 
(Jhristlan  Social  Union,  the  Bavarian  branch 
of  West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer's Christian  Democratic  Party,  and 
therefore  has  a  climate  strongly  favoring  free 
enterprise.  Wages,  which  are  8  percent  to  10 
percent  lower  here  than  in  other  German 
manufacturing  centers,  were  another  consid- 
eration, but  not  an  overriding  one,  Mr. 
Zander  contends.  Another  factor  was  the 
availability  of  skilled  workers;  Munich,  along 
with  Stuttgart,  long  has  been  a  center  of 
]}reclslon  instrument  making. 

Once  these  decisions  were  made,  Mr.  Zander 
relates,  "you  still  couldn't  Just  walk  in  and 
Bet  up  a  company."  German  firms  tend  to 
lear  foreign  intruders.  Therefore,  before  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  authorities  would  al- 
low Beckman  to  Incorporate,  they  polled  the 
jjrospectlve  competition  to  see  if  they  stjrongly 
opposed  a  new  instrument  firm.  As  It  turned 
out,  they  welcomed  a  concern  such  as  Beck- 
man. which  didn't  compete  directly  and 
which  would  help  advance  German  technol- 
ogy, still  lagging  as  a  result  of  World  War  H's 
defeat. 

"Things  were  pretty  makeshift  at  first,** 
Mr.  Zander  recalls.  "Our  plant  was  a  one- 
jmd-a-half -story  temporau-y  wood  and  plaster 
building.  The  staff  consisted  of  me,  two  Ger- 
man engineers  we'd  Just  hired  and  sent  to  tiie 
United  States  for  a  3-month  training  course, 
and  five  production  workers.  The  location 
made  it  hard  to  hang  on  to  people.  We  were 
15  miles  out  from  the  center  of  Munich,  in  a 
]>lace  called  Puchheim  near  the  city  dump, 
and  could  t>e  reached  only  on  muddy  roads." 

started  with  rOtTR  PRODUCTS 

One  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  prob- 
lems was  to  find  satisftkitory  German  parts 
that  could  be  substituted  for  U5.  compo- 
nents. Starting  modestly,  the  firm  concen- 
trated on  only  four  products — a  qtiartz  spec- 
trophotometer, an  accessory  instrument 
xised  with  it,  and  two  types  of  Industrial 
meters.  "By  the  end  of  1954."  Mr.  Zander 
recalls,  "we  were  using  95  percent  German 
parts  for  the  spectrophotometer." 

Another  key  problem  was  to  teach  work- 
ers the  combination  of  skills  required  to 
make  the  Beckman  products.  "Germany 
long  has  been  noted  for  precision  mechan- 
ical work  or  precision  optical  work.  The 
trouble  is,  making  one  of  our  instruments 
requires  both  these  skills — plus  skill  in  mak- 
ing electronic  components — a  combination 
that  hadn't  existed  in  Germany  before." 

Still  another  problem  was  creating  a  team 
of  salesmen  who  also  had  enough  engineer- 
ing savvy  to  deal  with  highly  demanding 
German  customers,  traditionally  noted  for 
insisting  on  very  exact  specifications.  "You 
can  make  a  salesman  out  of  an  engineer  but 
not  vice  versa,"  Mr.  Zander  observes,  "so  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  first  course." 

Getting  the  engineers  In  the  first  place 
wasnt  easy,  because  Germans  like  the  se- 
curity of  staying  with  a  big-name  firm  like 
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Siemens  &  Halske.  even  IX  the  wages  aren't 
as  good.  "It's  hard  to  use  the  sort  of  razzle- 
dazzle  you'd  use  back  home  about  a  chance 
to  get  In  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  growth 
company,"  Mr.  Zander  says.  "We  really  had 
to  get  down  on  our  knees  and  beg." 

Despite  these  obstacles,  sales  climbed  and 
the  company  outgrew  Its  first  home.  By  the 
end  of  1955  the  staff  had  grown  to  30  em- 
ployees, turning  out  12  products,  aqd  by 
early  1957  it  had  swollen  to  65  workers. 
By  then  Beckman  had  acquired  a  6-acre 
site  in  a  sort  of  industrial  park  on  the  edge 
of  Munich  proper  and  built  a  modern  brick 
factory  with  about  40,000  square  feet  of 
working  area.  The  site  allows  for  a  poten- 
tial sixfold  expansion  of  production  above 
the  present  level. 

TRAINING    COSTS    CUT    PROFITS 

Low  wages  by  themselves,  Mr.  Zander  in- 
sists, don't  insure  success.  "What's  the  ad- 
vantage In  having  to  pay  workers  only  half 
as  much  If  they're  only  one-fourth  as  good?" 
he  asks  rhetorically.  Because  of  the  time 
required  to  train  workers,  he  says,  profits 
may  be  disappointing  or  nonexistent  at  first. 
Nevertheless,  he  notes,  the  Beckman  subsid- 
iary operates  in  the  black,  although  the  pa- 
rent Arm  hasn't  yet  recovered  its  $2  million 
investment  in  plant,  equipment,  parts,  and 
training. 

Success  to  date,  Mr.  Zander  says  has  been 
due  to  several  factors.  The  most  obvious,  of 
course,  is  growing  sales.  These  were  helped 
from  the  outset  by  the  fact  the  Beckman 
name  already  was  well  known  among  Ger- 
man technicians.  But  a  big  boost  also  came 
from  aggressive.  American-type  selling. 

Mr.  Zander  believes  he  avoided  one  pitfall 
which  has  frustrated  some  American  firms 
in  Germany.  German  law  protects  inde- 
pendent sales  agents  that  handle  a  com- 
pany's products  and,  in  Mr.  Zander's  words, 
"Once  a  guy  has  your  signature  he's  entitled 
to  a  fee  on  all  sales  in  his  area  for  1  year 
even  though  your  own  salesman  made  the 
deal.  That  can  cut  into  your  profits." 
Beckman  gradually  has  placed  sales  offices 
of  Its  own  In  seven  German  cities  to  get 
around  this  problem. 

By  adapting  to  local  conditions.  Mr.  Zan- 
der has  created  a  sort  of  hybrid  firm  com- 
bining American  and  German  characteris- 
tics. The  most  German  thing  about  Beck- 
man O.m.b.H.  is  the  fact  that,  outside  of 
Mr.  Zander  himself,  all  the  employees  are 
natives.  Another  German  feature  is  what 
Mr.  Zander  calls  the  social  load — payment  to 
social  insurance,  sick  benefits,  company  out- 
ings, and  other  fringe  benefits  which  add 
25  cents  for  each  dollar  paid  in  wages. 

A  THREAT  FROM  WARM  MEALS 

The  social  load  at  Beckman  will  go  up 
somewhat  in  June,  when  Mr.  Zander  hopes 
to  complete  a  new  plant  cafeteria  that  will 
serve  hot  lunches.  The  fact  that  a  new 
Siemens  factory  is  being  built  across  the 
street  from  Beckman  and  also  is  slated  for 
completion  in  June  lends  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  project.  "It's  a  race  against  time," 
says  Mr.  Zander,  who  has  much  more  fear 
that  Siemens  will  lure  his  workers  away  with 
warm  meals  than  with  higher  wages  and  a 
company  name  that  is  better  known  in 
Germany. 

"In  Germany  the  midday  meal  Is  the  big 
one."  Mr.  Zander  explains.  "A  lot  of  our 
people  live  way  out  In  the  suburbs,  often  get 
up  as  early  as  5:15  a.m.  in  a  cold-water  flat 
where  they  eat  a  very  simple  breakfast." 
Many  workers  thus  expect  the  firm  to  give 
them  a  substantial  meal  at  midday,  he  says. 

Along  with  yielding  to  local  custom,  Mr. 
Zander  also  has  given  a  basically  American 
character  to  his  firm.  The  new  plant  itself, 
with  Its  large  windows  and  uncluttered 
offices,  wouldn't  look  out  of  place  in  Fort 
Wayne  or  Oshkosh.  Unlike  the  stiff  "Herr 
Oeneral-Direktor"  who  still  is  the  dominant 
type  In  German  business,  Mr.  Zander  oper- 


ates in  a  highly  informal  but  firm  fashion. 
And  he  delegates  plenty  of  responsibility 
to  his  immediate  subordinates  and  depart- 
ment heads. 

"I  know  a  lot  of  German  company  direc- 
tors who  are  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  because  they  try  to  do  every- 
thing themselves.  Well,  I've  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  anybody  in  this  plant  is  going 
to  get  the  'managers'  disease'  it  isn't  going  to 
be  me."  He  refers  to  the  currently  fashion- 
able German  term  for  the  general  collapse 
that  has  afflicted  many  German  business- 
men in  the  present  age. 

Vitally  important  in  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  any  oversea  firm.  Mr.  Zander  be- 
lieves, is  the  selection  of  the  right  top  exec- 
utive. Referring  to  his  own  case,  he  says 
"you've  either  got  to  have  an  American  with  a 
somewhat  Oernran  outlook  or  a  German  with 
an  American  outlook."  Mr.  Zander,  who  has 
a  German  wife  and  sends  his  three  children 
to  a  German  school,  worked  here  In  American 
military  government  after  World  War  II.  so 
he  evidently  Is  well  equipped  to  understand 
German  ways  of  thinking.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  unmistakably  American  in  ap- 
pearance and  outlook.  With  close-cropped 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  his  still-boylsh 
appearance  and  easy  manner  would  stick 
out  at  any  German  businessman's  lunch. 
"This  business  of  going  native  can  get  you 
into  a  lot  of  trouble  in  your  day-to-day  deal- 
ings." he  says. 

There's  little  chance  Mr.  Zander  ever  will 
go  native,  although  he  seems  content  to 
settle  down  In  Germany  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  still  keeps  up  his  golf  game  and. 
In  a  land  noted  for  status  symbols,  insists 
on  driving  a  4-year-old  Opel  sedan  with 
63.000  miles  on  it.  "Everybody  says  I  should 
have  a  Mercedes-Benz,"  he  says,  "but  this 
car  is  perfectly  good.  I'll  drive  It  until  It 
drops." 


INDIA'S  DEVELOPMENT:   PROBLEMS 
AND  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4-5  there  wa.s  held  in  Washington 
a  Conference  on  India  and  the  United 
States — 1959,  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  International  Economic 
Growth.  I  have  heard  many  good  re- 
ports on  the  conference.  Certainly,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  United  States  do 
whatever  it  can  to  help  preserve  demo- 
cratic principles  in  India  and  to  enable 
the  Government  of  that  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  combat  efforts  of  Communists 
to  attain  a  ix>sition  of  influence  in  India. 

One  of  the  best  presentations  of  the 
situation  in  India  was  made  by  His  Ex- 
cellency B.  K.  Nehru.  Commissioner- 
General  for  Economic  Affairs  of  India. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  urge  that  each  Senator  take  the  time 
to  read  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

India's  Developments:  Problems  and 
Programs 

(Remarks  by  His   Excellency   B.   K.  Nehru, 
Commissioner-General    for   Economic    Af- 
fairs.   India,    before    the    Conference    on 
India  and  the  United  States,  1959.  spon- 
sored by  the  Conunittee  for  International 
Economic  Growth,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4  and  5) 
I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairmqji,  to  add  my 
compliments   to  the  Committee  for  Inter- 
national  Economic  Growth   for  having  or- 
ganized this  conference  on  India  and  the 
United  States. 


I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  prob- 
lems and  programs  of  Indian  economic  de- 
velopment. This  is  a  very  tall  order.  But  as 
these  problems  and  programs  will,  during 
the  course  of  today  and  tomorrow,  be  sub- 
jected to  minute  and  detailed  examination 
and  criticism  In  the  various  panels,  I  pro- 
pose to  content  myself  with  giving  you  on 
this  occasion  a  bold  outline  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced,  the  methods  we 
have  adopted  for  solving  them,  the  success 
we  have  achieved  in  our  efforts  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  propose  to  go.    ,  •  ^.^  .   . 

The  biggest  problem  of  India  Is^lts'jlze. 
We  are  a  nation  of  almost  400  milllAn  peo- 
ple; we  are  one-seventh  of  humanity  and 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
non-Communist  underdeveloped  world.  I 
emphasize  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  one 
tends  to  regard  India  sometimes  as  Just  one 
more  underdeveloped  country.  It  is  not  al- 
ways appreciated  that  India  Is  equal  in  popu- 
lation tu  the  whole  of  Latin  America  and 
the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa  put 
together.  The  Immensity  of  the  population 
is,  therefore,  one  of  our  basic  difficulties. 
Any  operation  in  India  to  t>e  meaningful 
must  be  of  colossal  size;  otherwise  the  en- 
tire effort  tends  to  get  lost  in  the  vast  desert 
of  need. 

The  second  problem  of  India  is  Its  ex- 
treme poverty.  Even  when  Judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world,  India  is  among  the  poorest  of 
them  all.  The  average  per  capita  Income  of 
the  non-Communist  underdeveloped  world 
is  a  little  over  tlOO  per  annum.  The  India 
per  capita  Income  is  only  $00  per  annum. 
There  are  only  a  lew  countries  in  the  world 
who  are  poorer. 

The  third  problem  of  India — and  I  speak 
of  It  as  a  problem  because  It  complicates 
Infinitely  the  task  of  economic  develop- 
ment— is  the  fact  that  India  has  chosen  for 
herself  the  democratic  method  of  govern- 
ment with  all  the  checks  and  balances  that 
that  method  Implies  and  with  all  the  in- 
dividual liberties  that  are  Inherent  In  a  sys- 
tem that  respects  the  rule  of  law. 

It  is  only  against  the  background  of  these 
basic  factors  I  have  mentioned,  viz,  the  size 
of  our  population,  the  extren»e  poverty  of 
our  people  and  the  essentially  democratic 
framework  In  which  we  have  chosen  to  or- 
ganize our  efforts  that  the  task  of  promoting 
rapid  economic  development  in  India  can 
l>e  seen  in  Its  proper  perspective.  To  be 
meaningful  at  all.  our  operations,  whether 
they  be  In  the  field  of  education  or  health 
or  community  development,  of  agriculture 
or  transport  or  industry,  must  of  necessity 
be  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  scale  of 
operation,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Is, 
however,  not  much  as  compared  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  developed  countries.  In  fact, 
compared  to  what  a  developed  society  can 
and  does  do  our  operations  are  rather  small. 
But  the  scale  of  the  effort  that  is  required 
in  India  for  promoting  development  must  be 
measured  in  the  context  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  raising  resources  In  a  poor  country. 
The  basic  requirement  for  development  is 
the  capital  required  for  Investment,  and  this 
capital  is  nothing  more  than  the  surplus  of 
current  production  over  current  consump- 
tion. But  when  current  consumption  is  less 
than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  to  squeeze  out  of 
this  miserable  pittance  even  the  smallest 
amount  required  for  Investment. 

In  this  effort  to  raise  resources,  democracy, 
to  which  we  are  fully  and  wholeheartedly 
committed,  is  an  obstacle  for  no  democracy 
can  afford  to  enforce  that  degree  of  hard- 
ship which  alone  can  raise  Investible  capital 
In  a  poor  economy  to  any  significant  amount. 
Nor  do  we  have  the  power  which  is  available 
In  other  systems  to  regiment  labor  and  to 
compel  it  to  perform  arduous  tasks  without 
any  material  reward.  There  are  countries 
In  the  world  where  millions  of  peasants  can 
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be  nnade  to  part  with  a  sizable  part  of  their 
cropH  in  exchange  for  little  or  nothing,  where 
millions  of  people  can  be  transplanted  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  their  homes  to  work  in 
forcc'd  labor  camps  at  subsistence  wages. 
But  such  methods  are  rightly  anathema  to 
free  societies.  Democracy  must  necessarily 
rely  more  on  the  carrot  than  on  the  stick. 
The  difficulty  with  India,  as  with  all  poor 
courtrles  with  low  levels  of  production.  Is 
ttukt  it  does  not  have  a  large  enough  carrot 
to  offer. 

Tills  then  is  the  problem  and  these  are  the 
limitations  within  which  we  muft  work. 
When  the  odds  are  so  heavily  against  us,  we 
have,  in  societies  such  as  ours,  to  develop  cer- 
tain guidelines  along  which  the  entire  process 
of  economic  development  must  take  place. 
The  shortage  of  capital  makes  this  com- 
modity so  precious  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  it  to  be  wasted  in  unproductive  activ- 
ity or  frittered  away  in  achieving  objectives 
of  a  low  priority  in  national  terms.  The  lim- 
ited trained,  technical,  managerial,  and  ad- 
ministrative manpower  that  is  available  also 
has  to  be  conserved  for  the  tasks  of  the  high- 
est priority.  The  determination  of  priorities 
in  a  free  enterprise  system  is  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  mechanism  of  the  market  and 
Is  dictated  by  the  choice  of  the  consumer. 
In  rich  societies,  it  does  not  really  matter  if, 
for  a  abort  time,  the  consumer  prefers  lip- 
stick to  hospitals  or  Cadillacs  to  schools  or 
color  television  sets  to  roads.  TTiere  are  al- 
ready within  a  rich  society  sufficient  roads, 
schools,  and  hospitals  to  permit  that  society 
to  continue  to  live  and  develop  at  a  very 
high  rate.  But  where  capital  and  tkUIed 
manpower  are  scarce,  there  has  to  be  some 
ordering  of  priorities:  and  in  particular, 
there  has  to  be  some  policy  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  resources  from  consumption  to  in- 
vestment. 

Tlie  mj^thod  we  have  adopted  in  India  to 
comDine  the  essence  of  democracy  with  the 
need  for  development  is  the  ln.strument  of 
the  planned  economy.  Indian  planning  is 
donc^  by  a  planning  commission  which  Is 
outside  the  main  structure  of  political  gov- 
ernment. The  planning  commission  is  as- 
sisted by  a  large  body  of  experts  in  all  fields 
of  tlie  country's  growth.  These  experts  are 
drav.'n  from  all  walks  of  life — from  within 
the  ministries  of  the  Government  of  India, 
from  private  Industries  and  from  universities 
and  research  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
The  plans  they  draw  up  are  submitted  to 
genuine  popular  criticism,  are  discussed 
thrcughout  the  country  In  popular  forums, 
are  examined  and  criticized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states  and  finally,  after  such 
alteration  and  amendment  as  this  demo- 
cratic process  Justifies,  are  submitted  to  the 
Parliament  of  India  for  adoption.  There  is 
In  our  planning,  thwefore,  the  maximum 
po6.slbIe  popular  participation  and,  indeed, 
tblE  has  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  Indian  development. 

Indian  planning  differs  also  very  consid- 
erably from  planning  in  the  totalitarian 
states.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a 
poor  society  wanting  rapid  development  can- 
not rely  entirely  on  the  dictatorship  or  the 
sovereignty  of  the  consumer.  Nevertheless, 
Indian  planning  operates  almost  wholly 
through  the  market  mechanism.  There  are 
controls  at  various  points  of  the  economy 
such  as  import  control,  exchange  control, 
capital  issues  control  and  the  like;  but  with- 
in i,he  framework  of  these  controls  the  proc- 
ess<is  of  the  market  are  allowed  free  play  and 
the  Incentives  are  the  same  as  in  the  more 
developed  free  economies. 

Another  characterlsUc  of  Indian  planning 
Is  that  the  guidelines  laid  down  for  develop- 
ment in  the  plan  cover  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors.  The  agency  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plans  in  the  two  sectors  Is  dif- 
ferent: In  the  pubUc  sector,  it  is  the  minis- 
trioa  of  tlie  Government  of  India  or  the  state 
Ko\-ernment«;  In  the  private  sector,  It  is  the 


private  entrepreneur  within  agriculture  or 
industry.  But  there  Is  a  fairly  close  Inter- 
relationship between  the  two  sectors  both  in 
the  matter  of  exchange  of  personnel  and  in 
the  coordination  of  activities.  And  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  developmental  activity 
of  the  state  consists  of  programs  of  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  the  private  sector. 
The  Indian  economy,  contrary  to  popular 
belief  In  this  country,  is  still  a  predomi- 
nantly private  enterprise  economy.  Indian 
governmental  expenditures  are  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  national  income  as 
against  20  percent  in  this  country.  Indian 
Government  Industry  is  responsible  for  no 
more  than  3  to  5  percent  of  large-scale  in- 
dustrial and  mining  activities  in  the  country 
compared,  for  example,  to  Italy  where  45 
percent  is  government  owned.  By  far  the 
largest  segment  of  private  enterprise  in  India 
consists  of  the  millions  cf  small  peasants 
and  artisans  in  whose  case  governmental 
assistance  in  regard  to  credit,  marketing, 
and  other  facilities  is  the  very  precondition 
to  the  development  of  real  enterprise  and 
initiative.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a 
plan  for  the  public  sector  alone  would,  in 
our  conditions,  be  meaningless. 

Planned  economic  development  has  now 
been  underway  In  India  for  8  years.  The 
first  5-year  plan  which  began  its  course  in 
1951  has  already  been  completed  and  the 
second  plan  is  now  under  implementation. 
Preparations  have  already  begun  for  the 
third  plan  which  will  commence  its  term 
from  1931.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  note 
briefly  at  this  stage  the  progress  that  has 
already  l>een  achieved  and  the  problems  that 
have  arlcen  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
plans  so  far. 

In  keeping  with  the  basic  needs  of  the 
people,  the  first  5-year  plan  gave  the  highest 
priority  to  the  development  of  the  irrigation 
and  power  potential  of  the  country  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  transport  system 
which  had  deteriorated  considerably  during 
the  war  and  in  the  early  postwar  years. 
Altogether,  the  targets  for  investment  and 
for  increases  In  production  and  productive 
capacity  envisaged  during  the  first  plan  were 
of  a  modest  character.  In  retrospect,  how- 
ever. It  would  appear  that  the  modest  l>egin- 
nlng  in  the  first  plan  was  wisely  conceived. 
Achievements  during  the  first  plan  period 
exceeded  expectations,  giving  to  the  people 
and  the  Government  a  sense  of  justifiable 
pride  and  self-confidence.  Taking  the  first 
plan  period  as  a  whole,  national  income  in- 
creased by  18  percent  in  real  terms,  making 
for  an  improvement  of  10  percent  In  the 
average  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  a  decade  there  was 
visible  improvement  in  the  meager  lot  of  the 
Indian  peasant  and  the  artisan,  and  this  Im- 
provement, however  modert,  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  future 
as  well  as  in  the  future  of  the  democratic 
institutions  which  they  had  just  acquired. 

What  was  perhaps  as  important  as  the  in- 
crease in  production  and  levels  of  living  was 
the  environment  of  financial  and  economic 
stability  in  which  this  progress  was  achieved. 
Nothing  destroys  social  harmony  and  the 
atmosphere  of  honest  endeavor  in  a  poor 
country  as  effectively  as  iufiation  and,  thanks 
to  their  wartime  experience,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple are  fully  conscious  of  this  danger.  That 
Is  why  it  is  significant  that  over  the  first 
plan  period,  the  general  level  of  prices  In 
India  actually  declined.  What  Is  equally 
significant,  the  higher  level  of  Investment 
was  financed  almost  entirely  by  an  increase 
In  the  voluntary  savings  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. As  much  as  93  percent  of  the  Invest- 
ment undertaken  In  the  first  plan  came  from 
domestic  sources  with  only  7  percent  being 
financed  by  foreign  aid. 

While  the  first  5-year  plan  was  thus  re- 
markably successful  In  creating  confidence 
among  the  people  and  the  Government,  It 
also  brought  to  light  certain  basic  weaknesses 


In  the  Indian  economy.  For  one  thing,  the 
additional  employment  created  by  the  plan 
fell  far  short  of  the  Increase  In  the  labor 
force  so  that  there  was  actually  an  Increase 
In  unemployment.  At  the  same  time  even 
the  modest  Increase  in  production  and  In 
Irrigation,  power,  and  other  facUltlee  led  to 
acute  shortages  In  the  supply  of  basic  mate- 
rials such  as  steel  and  cement  and  fertilizers. 
It  was,  therefore,  felt  that  if  these  shortages 
were  not  to  lead  to  a  continuous  and  sharp 
Increase  in  Imports  with  a  consequent  dislo- 
cation in  balance  of  payments,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  a  high  priority  In  the  years 
to  come  to  an  Increase  In  the  production  of 
these  basic  commodities. 

Accordingly,  In  the  second  5-year  plan, 
which  came  into  operation  In  1956,  a  some- 
what greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
development  of  basic  industries.  The  second 
plan  also  envisaged  a  total  investment 
roughly  twice  as  large  as  in  the  first  plan 
and  an  Increase  in  total  national  product  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum  as  against 
an  increase  of  about  SVi  percent  per  annum 
which  was  achieved  during  the  first  plan. 
It  was  realized  from  the  outset  that  a  larger 
Investment  effort  with  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  basic  industries  would 
put  a  considerable  strain  on  the  balance  of 
payments  and  that  this  would  require  the 
flow  of  external  capital  on  a  substantially 
larger  scale  than  during  the  first  plan  period. 
But  it  was  felt  that  a  larger  effort  at  mobUiz- 
Ing  domestic  savings  as  well  as  foreign  loans 
and  grants  was  inevitable  if  India  was  to  take 
a  decisive  step  forward  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Most  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
during  the  last  3  years  the  level  of  Invest- 
ment In  the  Indian  economy  lias  l>een 
stepped  up  steadily  and  that  this,  in  turn, 
has  led  to  a  considerable  strain  on  India's 
balance  of  payments.  By  and  large,  the 
internal  price  situation  has  remained  sat- 
Isfcictory,  and  there  has  been  a  significant 
Increase  in  the  total  domestic  resources  set 
apart  for  investment.  But  the  emergence 
Of  balance-of-payments  difficulties  from  the 
very  start  of  the  second  plan  has  necessi- 
tated a  cutback  in  the  original  targets. 
Generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  second  plan  we  shall  achieve  no  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  goals.  The  national 
Income  will  rise  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  In- 
stead of  5  percent  per  annum  as  we 
thought  it  would:  and,  in  physical  terms, 
many  of  our  projects  will  take  a  year  longer 
to  complete  than  originally  planned.  It  is. 
however,  significant  that  even  this  partial 
success  has  become  possible  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  substantially  greater  external  as- 
sistance than  was  envisaged  initially.  Thus, 
on  present  indications,  if  external  assistance 
on  the  scale  necessary  for  implementing  the 
plan  in  the  present  form  Is  available  over 
the  next  2  years,  the  total  foreign  assistance 
utilized  during  the  second  plan  period  will 
amount  to  approximately  $3  billion,  as 
against  only  $450  million  during  the  first 
plan.  As  a  proportion  of  the  total  Invest- 
ment effort,  the  contribution  of  external 
assistance  dtiring  the  second  plan  Is  likely  to 
be  of  the  order  of  20  percent  as  against  the 
comparable  contribution  during  the  first 
plan  of  Jtist  about  7  percent.  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  f<»elgn  aid  we 
have  received  has  come  from  the  United 
States.  For  this,  no  less  than  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  has  been  given,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  India  are  truly 
appreciative  and  grateful. 

If  I  may  sum  up,  therefore,  while  the 
Indian  experiment  in  planning  tor  prosper- 
ity within  a  democratic  framework  has  so  far 
been  modestly  successmi  with  total  national 
product  increasing  at  the  rate  of  aome- 
what  under  4  percent  per  anniun  and  a 
modest  but  perceptible  improvemant  in  the 
levels  of  living  of  the  people,  the  etressea 
and  strains  of  this  development  are  already 
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being  felt  and  such  Increases  In  productive 
capacity  as  have  been  made  In  recent  years 
have  become  possible  only  as  a  result  of  very 
sharp  increases  In  taxation  at  home  and  a 
much  greater  flow  of  grants  and  loans  from 
abroad. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises:  "What  Is 
the  course  that  India  must  follow  in  the 
years  to  come?"  This  Is  a  question  which 
is  being  debated  anxiously  in  India  at  the 
present  moment  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  our  third  5-year  plan.  I  think 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  desp>te 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced 
in  recent  years,  the  only  course  open  to  the 
Indian  people  is  not  only  to  maintain  but 
to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  development  that 
has  already  been  built  up.  To  falter  now 
would  be  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
self-confldence  which  have  been  so  assidu- 
ously built  up  over  the  past  10  years.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  develop  at  the  rate  at 
which  we  have  done  so  far,  It  will  take  us  35 
years  to  give  to  ourselves  a  per  capita  income 
of  just  over  $2  a  week.  Tills  rate  of  de- 
velopment is  far  too  Blow  in  the  modern 
world.  It  iB  too  slow  first,  because  the  tech< 
niques  of  production  have  advanced  so  much 
that  such  low  levels  of  living  as  are  sym- 
bolized by  an  income  of  92  or  (3  per  week 
have  lost  all  Justification,  It  is  too  slow  be- 
cause we  have  before  us  the  exnmple  of  so* 
cietles  applying  these  techniques  for  de- 
velopment at  a  much  faster  rate.  The  fact 
that  techniques  of  production  have  developed 
so  much  that  poverty  and  misery  can  be 
eradicated  In  a  very  short  period  of  time  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  being  done  in  countries 
which  have  no  Inherent  advantages  over  'ts 
lead  to  Impatience  and  discontent  with  an 
admittedly  Just  but  Incredibly  slow  process; 
and  both  impatience  and  discontent  are 
capable  of  weakening.  If  not  wholly  destroy- 
ing, the  social  fabric.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  if  India  is  to  continue  to  be  a  stable 
and  contented  democracy,  the  rate  of  her 
economic  progress  must  be  substantially 
increased. 

This  Involves  the  Increase  of  investment 
greatly  beyond  what  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  so  far.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  tax  ourselves  to  the  hilt  and  to 
limit  our  consumption  so  as  to  increase  the 
Investable  surplus  to  the  very  maximum 
point  which  the  people  will  bear.  But  at 
present  levels  of  living  in  the  country  the 
total  resources  available  internally  which 
can  be  mobilized  within  a  democratic  frame- 
work of  society  are  insufficient  for  the  task. 
And  it  is  in  this  context  that  the  flow  of 
large  amounts  of  external  capital  Into  India 
assumes  importance,  whether  that  flow  is 
through  governmental  or  private  channels. 

We  in  India  fully  appreciate  that  not  only 
Is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment, but  It  is  also  essential  that  India 
should  become  In  the  shortest  practicable 
time  an  economically  Independent  and  self- 
generating  economy.  No  self-respecting 
people  wish  to  continue  to  be  a  burden  on 
others  one  moment  longer  than  Is  absolutely 
obligatory.  This  is  necessary  also  because 
external  funds  available  for  economic  devel- 
opment are  Inadequate  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  world  and  the  sooner  some  countries 
can  be  put  into  a  position  of  not  only  not 
drawing  from  this  limited  fund  but  actually 
contributing  to  it,  the  better  for  humanity 
at  large.  We  in  India  are  fortunately  better 
placed  than  many  other  underdeveloped 
countries  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  an  economically  Independent  and 
self-generating  economy.  During  the  last 
10  years  of  development  we  have  laid  a  very 
considerable  basis  not  only  of  general 
achievement,  but  what  is  more  Important, 
of  the  availability  of  skilled  technical  and 
admlnlBtratlon  manpower,  of  experience  In 
the  construction  and  management  of  large- 
scale  enterprises  and  in  the  mobilization 
of  the  tangible  and  intangible  resource*  of 
our  people. 


India  is  today  In  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  of  Europe  before  the  Marshall  plan. 
It  is  true  that  in  Europe  production  capacity 
had  been  destroyed  and  had  to  be  re-created; 
In  India  it  does  not  exist  and  has  to  be 
created  for  the  first  time.  But  the  similarity 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  India,  as  in  postwar 
Europe,  the  trained  manpower,  the  manage- 
rial, administrative  and  organizational  ca- 
pacity exist  and  the  only  factor  limiting 
economic  growth  Is  capital.  The  Marshall 
plan  operation  took  3' 2  years  and  cost  $13 
billion.  At  the  end  of  it  Europe  was  an 
independent  and  self-generating  economy, 
with  the  strength  to  help  economies  less 
fortunate  Ih.m  her  own.  India  is  on  the 
threshold  of  such  an  economic  takeoff.  A 
similar  operation  in  India  will  take  a  longer 
time  but  will  cost  le:.s.  At  the  end  of  it 
Indl.i  should  be  in  a  position  to  cease  to 
require  abnormal  external  aid  on  a  gov- 
ernnicnt-tu-govcrnmcnt  basis:  and  should 
be  f.'jlc  in  fact  appreciably  to  Increase  the 
help  it  gives  to  its  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
The  figure  for  such  n  plan  of  exlern.il  assist- 
ance may  in  absolute  terms  be  larger:  but 
it  is  a  very  small  frnctloa  of  the  annual 
increase  in  Income  of  the  Western  World. 
The  stakes  are  so  high  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  sacrifice  is  well  worth  making. 

The  public  and  private  sources  of  the 
capital  we  need  and  how  It  can  be  best 
applied  are  subjects  of  this  conference  which 
I  will  leave  to  others  for  the  moment.  There 
are  g.ithered  here  today  and  tomorrow  an 
extraordinary  group  of  men  and  women  with 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  economic 
problcnis  my  country  faces.  Those  of  us 
from  India  look  forward  with  keen  antici- 
pation to  the  ideas  which  will  be  geixcrated 
by  your  discussions  and  we  thank  you  for 
the  interest  which  you  have  manifested  In 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  taking  the  time 
to  gather  here.  I  am  sure  it  cannot  but 
help  in  the  solution  of  problems  In  which 
the  people  of  both  our  countries  have  such 
a  great  stake.  For  all  of  this,  I  extend  my 
deepest  appreciation.    Thank  you  very  much. 


CITY  PLANNING  AND  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5  the  Senate  pas.sed  S.  57,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  This  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  become  law 
within  the  near  future.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  which  has  received 
support  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  from  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  planning  for  the  future,  is 
section  708.  This  section  authorizes 
$500,000  annually  for  a  3-year  period  to 
be  used  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  to  provide  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  for  the  graduate 
training  of  professional  city  planning 
and  hou-sing  technicians  and  specialists. 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention  a 
recent  statement  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
KelLstadt.  president  of  Sears.  Roebuck  L 
Co.  Mr.  Kellstadt  reviews  the  tremen- 
dous task  in  urban  renewal  and  city 
planning  in  the  years  ahead  and  notes 
that  our  educational  institutions  are  not 
producing  sufficient  numbers  of  trained 
people  absolutely  essential  to  do  this 
work.  He  relates  that  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck Foundation  has  since  1957  made 
graduate  fellowship  awards  in  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  renewal  and  that  the 
Foundation  is  awarding  10  fellowships 
In  this  fleld  again  this  year, 

Mr.  Kelstadt  points  out  that  private 
American  business  by  itself  cannot  solve 


the  problems  of  our  cities — despite  busi- 
ness' great  and  vital  stake  in  them.  But 
if  business  so  chooses,  it  can  make  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  solution  of 
city  problems  simply  by  supporting — 
with  fellowships  and  direct  financial 
aid— the  schools  of  city  planning  in  exist- 
ence today  and  the  new  schools  which 
may  be  in  existence  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  preatly  encourajred 
by  the  awareness  evidenced  in  statements 
such  as  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Kellstadt. 
I  believe  that  the  small  scholarship  pro- 
gram authorized  in  S.  57  is  a  minimum 
Federal  contribution  in  this  field.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  statem^^nt  made  by  Mr.  Kell- 
stadt be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hei.i>    or    BiisiNEsa    Reqi'irco — Mork    Cmr 

Planners  Held  Neei<eo  To  Help  Oveacumb 

Urban  Blight 

(EorroR's  note. — Klmer  C.  Wal«er,  UPI 
flnnnctal  editor,  is  on  vacation.  His  column 
is  being  written  by  business  and  financial 
executives.) 

(By  Charles  H.  KellsUdt) 

Chicago. — By  conservative  estimates, 
Americans  in  the  next  few  years  will  Invest 
literally  billions  of  dollars  In  programs  de- 
signed to  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  of 
urban  blight  and  decay. 

A  92  >,  billion  Federal  housing  bUI  is 
before  the  Congress  now.  and  some  sun  of 
substantial  housing  measure  seems  certain 
of  passage  and  approval  by  the  President. 

Even  without  Federal  participation  In  the 
problems  of  urban  renewal  and  city  plan- 
ning, hundreds  of  millions — and  perhaps  bil- 
lions— will  be  spent  in  coming  years  by  State 
and  local  agencies  and  private  organizations 
as  they  battle  urban  blight  at  the  local  level. 

nnxi-LicENT  8PEN01N0 

Encouraging  as  it  Is  to  note  the  growing 
awareness  of  urban  problems,  it  is  far  from 
encouraging  to  note  how  little  has  been 
sald^and  how  very  little  has  been  done — 
about  one  particular  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Granting  we  have  the  money  to  spend. 
who  will  spend  it?  As  things  stand  now.  even 
with  money  in  our  pockets,  we  simply  do  not 
have — and  will  not  have — enough  men  and 
women  who  are  qualified  to  si}end  It  Intelli- 
gently. 

The  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
recently  Issued  a  bulletin  which  points  up 
this  fact,  and  uu^ht  to  give  pau.se  to  anyone 
concerned  with  the  problems  which  face  our 
cities. 

crrr  planners  needed 

There  were,  according  to  the  society,  more 
than  650  planning  Jobs  available  and  adver- 
tised in  1958,  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  advertised  Just  3  years  earlier. 
And  as  more  and  more  cities  face  their  urban 
problems,  the  number  of  openings  in  the 
field  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
dramatically. 

Yet,  In  contrast,  in  19S8,  according  to  the 
society,  only  235  men  and  women  were  gradu- 
ated from  American  universities  with  degrees 
In  city  planning,  and  this  year  only  244  will 
be  graduated. 

Depressing  though  they  are,  even  thtM 
figures  exaggerate  the  number  of  newly 
trained  planning  personnel  available  to  us. 
A  portion  of  our  graduates,  at  least  20  per- 
cent, are  foreign   nationals  who  return  to 
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theit    native  lands  once  their  schooling   la 
complete. 

Tte  reason  why  our  universities  turn  out 
BO  f<!w  people  trained  in  city  planning  la 
simple.  Only  a  handful  of  universities — less 
than  25  at  present — have  recognized  schools 
ur  di^partments  of  city  planning. 

EDUCATION    grants 

Wnat's  more,  in  the  entire  United  States 
today,  there  are  fewer  than  100  full-time 
faculty  members  teaching  city  planning  and 
the  techniques  of  admintstiering  urban  re- 
newal programs.  Each  school  has  only  a 
handful  of  students  enrolled. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  people 
trained  in  planning  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation  has  since  1957  made  graduate 
fellowship  awards  In  city  planning  and  urban 
renewal.  Again  this  April,  the  foundation 
will  award  10  fellowships  ranclng  up  to 
$3.0(10.  with  $1,000  cost  of  education  granU 
Ui  eiich  of  the  schools  involved. 

Private  American  business  by  Itself  cannot 
8«)lv<'  the  problems  of  our  cities — despite 
bublness'  great  and  vital  stake  in  them.  But 
If  business  so  chooses,  it  can  make  an  in- 
valimble  contribution  to  the  solution  of  city 
prollems  simply  by  supporting— with  fcllow- 
tthlps  and  direct  jnanclal  aid— the  schools 
of  city  planning  m  existence  today  and  the 
new  schools  which  may  be  in  existence  to- 
morrow. 

The  challenge  Is  there.  Business  can  help 
meet  that  challenge. 


TESTIMONIAL  LUNCHEON  IN  TRIB- 
UTE TO  SENATOR  HILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  April  29.  a  Health-USA. 
testimonial  luncheon  was  held  in  Wash- 
ingix)n.  D.C.,  by  the  Washington  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  and  related  organiza- 
tions, in  honor  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  HiLLl.  This  was  a  remarkable 
luncheon.  About  7C0  persons  attended 
in  what  was  penerally  stated  to  be  the 
larj;est  assembly  for  such  a  purpose  ever 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington.  DC. 

Tribute  was  deservedly  paid  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
great  leadership  he  has  manifested 
throughout  the  years  with  regard  to  so 
many  different  health  programs.  Fie- 
quent  mention  was  made,  for  instance,  of 
the  Senator's  earliest  effort,  the  so-called 
Hill-Burton  Act.  under  which  it  has  been 
po.s.sible  for  towns,  cities,  rural  areas,  and 
communities  of  every  kind  to  obtain  hos- 
pitals, health  centers,  clinics,  and  differ- 
ent health  institutions  which  have  served 
to  bring  closer  to  the  people  a  more 
readily  available  health  service.  Many 
other  things,  entirely  too  numerous  to 
mention,  were  covered.  It  was  a  great 
and  most  unusual  testimonial. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  obtained  a  tran- 
script of  that  luncheon  meeting,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Health-U.S.A.  Testimonial  Luncheon 
IN  Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Lister  Hill 

IMTRODUCnOW 

On  Wednesday.  April  29,  a  Health-U.S.A, 
testimonial  luncheon  was  held  here  In  Wash- 
ington by  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  related  organlaatlons.  in  honor  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hill. 


Almost  700  persons  attended  In  what  was 
generally  stated  to  be  the  largest  assembly 
for  such  a  purj>ose  ever  held  In  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Distinguished  officials  who  came  to  honor 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  his  great  con- 
tributions in  the  fleld  of  health  included 
leaders  in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government,  famous  names  in 
medicine  in  public  and  private  life,  leaders 
of  voluntary  health  organizations,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  prominent  Americans. 

There  follows  the  text  of  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  as  reproduced  Irom  a  tape 
recording  made  of  the  entire  event. 

The  sequence  of  comments  was  as  follows: 

An  Introductory  statement  and  address, 
entitled  "The  U.S.  Senate:  Forum  for 
Greatness,"  by  Mr.  Julius  N.  Cahn,  proj- 
ect director,  International  Health  Study, 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, who  was  also  general  chairman  of  the 
Health-U.S.A.  luncheon. 

A  tribute  from  the  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  frdm  Texas, 
Mr.  Johnson. 

A  Etiitement  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Albert  SchweltEer  Foundation  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Becker. 

Greetings  from  the  executive  branch,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng. 

A  tribute  from  a  spokesman  of  American 
science.  1953  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize.  Prof. 
Selmnn  Waksman,  of  Rutgers  University,  dis- 
coverer of  streptomycin. 

A  greeting  from  the  State  of  Alabama  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Bryan,  general  manager,  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Presentation  of  the  Health-USA.  plaque 
by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director.  New  York 
University.  Bellevue  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 

Finally,  the  acceptance  address  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Hill. 

The  outline  of  the  overall  program  may. 
Incidentally,  be  found  m  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  29,  as  reprinted  by  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  of  Massachu- 
setts, beginning  on  page  7101. 

There  follows  now  the  transcript  of  the 
entire  proceeding: 

OrtNTNG  statement  by  MR.  JtJLirrS  N.  CAHN. 
GENERAL  CHAIRMAN.  HEALTH-U.S.A.  LUNCH- 
EON— TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HILL  AND  TO  THE 
U.S.    SENATE,    rORUM    FOR    GREATNESS 

Mr  Cahn.  We  have  met  to  do  honor  to  a 
member  of  what  has  been  rightly  called  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

We  honor  a  man  who  has  done  honor  to 
the  Senate,  the  legislative  chamber  in  which 
he  has  effectively  served  for  21  years  after 
15  notable  years  in  the  House. 

Here  on  the  dais  In  the  audience,  you  see 
his  colleagues  who  have  come  to  pay  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  him. 

But  I  ask  you  for  a  few  moments  to  look 
at  the  great  and  remarkable  institution— 
the  Senate — where  he  has  achieved  his 
finest  hours. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  the  U.S.  Senate  and  upon 
the  coequal  House  of  Representatives. 

The  destiny  of  mankind  is  shaped  in  large 
part  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  a  fact  that  for  our  Interest  today,  we 
look  particularly  at  the  U.S.  Senate,  al- 
though the  tribute  which  we  pay  is  deserved 
as  well  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  repre- 
sented so  well  today  by  their  majority  leader 
are  the  heirs  of  a  great  and  special  heritage. 
Walk  through  the  U.8.  Capitol  and  gaae  at 
the  portralU  In  the  halls  and  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  Some  of  the  finest  names  of 
the  Republic  sUnd  out  in  hallowed  memory. 

They  Include  the  five  selected  by  the  Sen- 
ate luelf — Clay,  of  Kentucky;    Calhoun,  of 


South  Carolina;  Webster,  of  Massachusetts; 
Taft.  of  Ohio;  LaFollette.  of  Wisconsin — 
men  of  different  regions,  of  different  per- 
suasions, but  men  who  rose  to  great  oc- 
casions and  symbolized  great  Issues. 

Men  who  were  often  ahead  of  their  times, 
men  who  battled  and  won,  men  who  battled 
and  lost,  but  who  nonetheless  left  the  im- 
print of  their  personality  In  the  annals  of 
history. 

And  of  recent  memory,  there  were  George, 
of  Georgia;  Barkley,  of  Kentucky;  Vanden- 
berg,  of  Michigan;  and  in  Alabama,  the  State 
of  our  focus  today,  the  Bankheads — father 
and  sons — In  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Today  his  colleagues,  his  friends,  his  ad- 
mirers add  new  laurels  to  an  Alabamian  who 
already  ranks  high  with  the  Senates  most 
honored  figures. 

Lister  Hill,  of  Cnpltol  Hill,  stands  In  the 
vanguard  of  an  epic  story,  unique  to  the 
20th  century.  It  is  the  saga  of  the  relative 
freeing  of  man  from  an  ancient  enemy,  dis- 
ease and  disability.  c 

Alabama  knows  what  it  Is  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. The  motto  of  the  SUte  Is.  "We  dare 
defend  our  rights."  And  It  is  Alabama's 
I ISTER  Hill  who  has  enabled  men  to  defend 
their  right  to  be  given  every  opportunity 
against  the  common  enemy,  disease. 

As  you  and  1  know,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  tyranny.  Disease  is  one  particular  kind. 
It  has  many  of  the  earmarks  and  the  features 
of  a  despot.  Disease  strikes  cruelly  without 
apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  destroying  young 
and  old.  according  to  lu  whim.  Disease  is 
arbitrary  and  unthinking. 

It  lurks  as  a  danger  to  every  man.  not  sim- 
ply the  Infectious  diseases  which  have  long 
since  been  greatly  reduced,  but  the  chronic 
and    degenerative    diseases. 

Into  this  audience,  or  any  audience,  for 
example.  In  the  form  of  cancer,  the  tyrant 
disease,  strikes.  It  counts  off  among  you, 
"1,  2.  3.  4."  and  whoever  the  fourth  person  is. 
cancer  strikes  down  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time. It  counts  among  you,  "1,  2,  3,  to  12." 
and  whoever  the  12th  person  may  be,  he  or 
she  may  spend  some  part  of  his  lifetime  in  a 
mental  hospital. 

The  tyrant,  disability,  strikes  at  the  inno- 
cent unborn.  It  decrees  that  3  out  of  100 
babies,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  will 
come  into  the  world  mentally  retarded.  126.- 
000  American  babies  a  year.  Or  they  will  be 
i3orn  with  impaired  hearing  or  sight  or  hare- 
lip or  various  other  defects. 

This  is  tyranny,  because  It  is  arbitrary,  It 
Is  merciless.  What  is  most  tragic,  it  is  in 
large  part,  as  Senator  Lister  Hill  has  proven, 
avoidable. 

Against  this  tyrant,  the  senior  Senator  of 
Alabama  has  defended  our  God-given  rights. 
He  has  struck  some  of  the  most  effective 
blows  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

His  dream  has  been  of  a  South  and  a 
North,  of  all  regions,  freed  of  ancient 
scourges.  Just  as  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
and  smallpox  have  long  since  been  banished. 
And  he  has  forged  his  dream  Into  reality  in 
a  pattern  of  greatness.  For  greatness  Is  to 
find  an  issue  larger  than  yourself.  It  Is  to 
serve  a  human  need  which  may  outlive  you, 
yourself.  As  mortals,  the  days  of  man's 
years — however  long — are  numbered.  But 
there  is  almost  no  limit  on  works  of  great- 
ness. And  the  U.S.  Senate  is  an  ideal  forum 
for  deeds  of  greatness. 

It  shares,  of  course,  coequal  responsibilities 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  differing 
only  in  such  features  as  that  of  virtually  un- 
limited debate,  6-year  term  of  ofBce,  and  the 
advlce-and-consent  feature  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

But,  like  the  House,  It  has  Its  own  unique 
traditions  in  which  it  rightly  Ukes  deepest 
pride. 

It  la  a  fact  that  In  thU  age  of  cyniclam  and 
debunking,  some  critics  may  scoff  at  the 
Senate, 
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But  the  record  of  the  Senate  stands  for 
all  to  see  as  the  example  of  what  freemen 
In  a  free  forum  can  achieve  by  the  legislative 
process. 

Individual  greatness  In  the  Senate  follows 
no  fixed  formula.  There  Is  no  patent  on 
greatness.  Some  men  have  risen  to  Its 
heights  through  the  brilliance  of  their 
oratory;  others  for  their  quiet,  largely  un- 
heralded work  within  committees. 

Some  men  have  been  masters  in  the  mold- 
ing of  a  team;  others  have  achieved  great- 
ness entirely  as  individuals. 

But  greatness  Is  not  without  its  sacrifices. 
Public  office  is  not  only  a  public  trust;  it  is 
also  a  public  target. 

There  is  not  a  man  on  the  dais  who  has 
not  felt  slings  and  arrows  which  he  at  times 
felt  were  deeply  unjust.  A  politician,  the 
Jesters  say,  must  have  a  thick  hide. 

But  a  public  servant  can  bleed,  too,  al- 
though the  wounds  may  never  show. 

Nonetheless,  a  great  man  battles  on  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  his  greatness. 

The  poet.  Browning,  had  written,  "Life 
has  meaning  and  to  find  iis  meaning  is  my 
meat  and  drink." 

Lister  Hill  has  found  a  meaning  of  life, 
service  to  human  health.  It  has  been  his 
meat  and  drink,  as  it  was  his  honored 
father's  before  him. 

The  stature  of  great  Senators  is  such  that 
often  in  referring  to  them,  the  authors  of 
articles  and  books  have  designated  them 
only  by  their  last  names  and  by  their 
States — like  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

To  the  honored  list  of  great  men.  his 
colleagues  add  with  pride  the  name  of  Hill 
of  Alabama. 

Many  a  prophet  is  unfortunately  not  hon- 
ored in  his  own  land.  But.  as  witness  today. 
It  la  to  the  credit  of  his  native  State  that 
Alabama  roars  with  a  proud  rebel  yell  in 
praise  of  its  senior  Senator. 

We  recall  that  Montgomery.  Ala.,  was  in 
the  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  Lister  Hill,  son  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill, 
a  great  surgeon.  In  Montgomery,  the  proud 
stars  and  bars  first  flew  over  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  It  is  over  Montgomery 
that,  tcxlay,  the  proud  Stars  and  Stripes  fly 
with  greater  glory  because  of  the  deeds  of 
Hill  of  Alabama. 

H  is  for  health. 

H  is  for  Hill. 

H  is  for  happiness  which  we  wish  for  you, 
S.^nator  Hill. 

A  great  Chamber — the  Senate. 

A  great  issue — health. 

A  great  man — Hill  of  Alabama. 

Introduction   to  Senator  Johnson 

Lndles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  set  the  scene. 

But  now,  far  better,  let  the  Senate  speak 
for  Itself.  There  is  no  tribute  which  I  could 
pay,  or  which  could  be  paid  by  any  statT 
member  who  Is  privileged  to  serve  In  how- 
ever humble  the  capacity  on  Capitol  Hill  - 
no  tribute  which  we  can  pay  in  words  which 
matches  in  eloquence  the  deeds  of  the  man 
you  are  about  to  hear — the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la.  that  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  Senate  speak  volumes — history- 
making  volumes. 

Partisan  considerations  aside,  the  further 
fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  under  his 
responsible  leadership  achieved  patriotic 
goals  which  even  the  Senate's  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  might  have  thought 
unattainable. 

Whether  he  has  had  a  majority  of  64  Sena- 
tors (as  at  present) .  or  of  49  (as  previously) , 
he  has  demonstrated  wisdom,  statesman- 
ship, and  vision  in  using  the  perogatives  of 
his  office  in  a  way  which  would  best  advance 
the  Interests  of  the  country,  whlcb  he  has 
sf^rved  in  uniform  and  in  the  Congress. 


Summarize  Ltnikjn  Johnson's  record  and 
you  can  put  It  In  six  words,  to  borrow  an 
expression  of  his  own: 

•Can  do'— 'Will  do"— "Have  done." 

In  a  Senate  where  tradition  Is  hallowed, 
and  rightly  so.  with  deep  reverence,  he  has 
wrought  historic  innovations.  In  a  Senate 
which  prides  its  right — and  it  is  a  great 
right — of  unlimited  debate,  he  has  time  and 
again  proven  the  Senate's  ability  to  act  with 
IlRhtninp  speed  and  with  the  free  accord 
of  nil  concerned 

He  has  been  described  by  leading  writers 
as  an  authentic  genius  (and  they  use  the 
word  advisedly)  of  the  American  system  of 
Icf^'slatlve  government.  But  he  has  appli(»d 
this  genius  In  ceaseless  toll,  in  unending  de- 
votion to  his  duties  with  a  meticulous  at- 
tention to  a  thousr.nd  and  one  problems. 

Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  his  colleagues 
have  pointed  out  that  not  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  man  has  a  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  served  more  tffcctlvely  and 
wltli   more  esteem. 

Ladlei  and  gentlemen,  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  Johnson.    (Applause] 

SENATOR    LYNDON    JOllN.iON 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  distinguished  and  honored 
guests,  I  am  deeply  grateful  lor  the  generous 
Introduction  of  your  chairman.  And  as  un- 
worthy ns  I  am  of  it,  I  appreciate  it  all  the 
more. 

Lister  and  I  have  been  contemplating  how 
we  could  arrange  with  Hubert  to  let  us  have 
his  distinguished  committee  assistant,  who 
has  presided  so  eloquently  and  effectively  to- 
day, in  the  hope  that  we  could  share  him 
equally  on  a  full-time  retainer  basis  In  both 
Texas  and  Alabama  where  we  may  have  need 
for  his  services  next  year.  (Applause  and 
laughter] 

First.  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  and 
to  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  what 
a  good  thint;.  what  a  thoughtful  thing,  what 
a  noble  thing  you  have  done  to  arrange  this 
luncheon  today.  Second.  I  want  to  assume 
for  a  moment,  to  speak  for  each  of  you.  and 
say  to  our  noble  host,  how  grateful  I  am  and 
how  privileged  I  feel  to  have  a  chance  to 
come  hero  and  honor  my  beloved  friend. 

I  think  each  of  you  are  here  today  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  am  here — not  because 
we  had  to  come,  but  because  we  wanted  to 
come;  because  we  must  come;  because  we 
felt  that  way. 

You  know,  the  board  of  trade  f^ave  some 
prizes  not  long  a<;o  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease their  membership.  And  they  looked 
to  my  State  for  Its  generosity,  and  they 
asked  us  to  provide  the  prizes,  and  we  did. 
The  third  prize  was  a  week  on  the  King 
Ranch  In  Texas.  The  second  prize  was  a 
week  at  the  beautiful  Shamrock  Hotel  In 
Houston — all-expense  tour.  And  the  first 
prize,  you  didn't  have  to  go  to  Texas  at  all. 
[Laughter.  I 

So  there  wasn't  anyone  that  really  had  to 
come  here  at  all.  Except  when  we  heard 
about  the  wonderful  thought  the  board  of 
trade  had.  we  picked  up  our  knitting  and 
came  op  down. 

Now  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
pose  to  any  man  is  to  define  statesmanship. 
I  want  to  talk  about  that  very  briefly  In 
connection  with  this  honor  to  our  friend. 

The  cynics  claim  that  a  statesman  Is  a 
dead  politician. 

The  partisans  claim  that  a  statesman  is  a 
candidate  whom  they  voted  for  In  the  l&st 
election. 

The  historians  tell  us  that  a  statesman 
can  be  revealed  only  by  the  passage  of  time. 

But  there  Is  one  definition  with  which 
everybody  can  agree.  It  Is  that  any  man 
who  acts  effectively,  and  acts  wisely  as  a 
public  servant,  to  Improve  the  lives  of  the 
people  is  a  statesman.  And  that  is  the  test, 
I  think,  that  Listik  Hill  passes  with  such 
flying  colors. 


I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years. 
What  is  more  important,  I  have  known  him 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  warm  human  being. 

As  a  Senitor  he  has  been  Involved  In 
a  wide  range  of  activities.  But  his  per- 
manent and  his  abiding  Interest  has  t>een 
In  legf";l:\tlon  which  touches  directly  upon 
the  welfare  and  the  well-being  of  people— 
p-c-e-p-u-1.  p-e-e-p-1-e. 

And  I  have  come  here  today  to  say  to 
you  that  I  am  very  prmid  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  Senate  which,  under  Listfr  Hill's 
leadership  In  the  last  two  Congresses,  his 
done  more  to  advance  medical  rese.Tch  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  And  I  think  th.it 
I  should  Include  In  that  tribute  the  very 
valiant  work  of  that  great  friend  of  ours 
In  the  House,  John  Pocartt.  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  that  wonderful  American  lady, 
M:iry  Laskcr. 

I  want  to  say  today — and  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  for  the  record  of  posterity — that  no 
man  h.w  done  more  to  bring  this  record  of 
advancement  In  the  field  of  modern  med- 
icine than  Lister  Hill.  His  skill,  his  de- 
termination, time  and  time  again,  have  been 
the  deciding  factor. 

Wiistilngton  Is  a  city  in  which,  over  the 
long  pull,  men  are  respected  more  for  what 
they  do  than  what  they  say.  A  record  of 
accomplishment  is  the  measuring  rod  which 
finally  determines  the  durability  of  public 
servants.  Listfr  Hill  is  a  man  who  has 
been  here  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  he  is 
going  to  be  here  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come. 

And  I  am  grateful  to  Lister  and  to  Hen- 
rietta for  not  only  their  friendship  to  me 
and  mine  but  for  their  leadership  in  this 
field  that  has  been  so  hungry  for  a  voice. 
And  I  am  grateful  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  giving  me  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
In  the  honors  that  you  are  paying  this  good 
and  great  and  kind  man. 

In  a  period  of  sunshine,  jrou  can  always 
look  to  Lister  Hill;  and  be  la  there,  too.  In 
periods  of  sorrow. 

I  remember  that  on .  one  Tuesday,  after 
I  bad  had  my  suits  measured  by  a  little 
tailor  across  the  street  here.  I  was  under 
an  oxygen  tent  out  in  Bethesda.  My  wife, 
who  comes  from  Alabama  and  who  U  a 
great  friend  of  Lister  s.  came  in  and  said 
that  the  little  tailor  that  had  measured 
these  tw<j  sultb  for  me  had  her  on  the  tele- 
phone and  wanted  to  know  what  to  do 
about  those  suits.  He  had  been  reading 
these  headlines,  "John.son  Sick."  (Laugh- 
ter I 

And  I  thought  of  the  great  work  that  Is 
being  done  by  the  Institute  Juit  across 
the  road;  the  hearings  that  were  then  being 
held  by  my  friend  down  under  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  And.  without  a  moment's  bes- 
Itutlon.  with  my  chin  up  and  my  chest  out, 
I  s;ild  to  Ladybird.  "Tell  him  to  go  on  and 
make  em  up.  we'll  need  the  blue  one,  what- 
ever happens"     (Applause  and  laughter  ( 

And  I  might  s.ty  that — thanks  to  Lister 
and  the  great  scientists  In  the  field  of  med- 
icine— I  am  still  using  both  of  those  suits 
effectively.  And  I  am  grateful  to  the  great 
St.Tte  of  Alabama  for  not  only  having  sent 
this  leader  to  us  In  our  time  of  need,  but 
for  having  furnished  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
two  of  the  best  Senators  of  any  State  In 
the  Union— Lister  Hill  and  John  Spark* 
MAN.     (Applause  ( 

RALPH   E.   BECKER 

Mr.  Cahn.  Thank  you  very  much  Indeed, 
Senator  Johnson 

We  are  going  to  move  right  along  In  our 
program. 

I  might  say  that  all  of  the  remaining 
speeches  will  bo  but  2  or  3  minutes  In  length 
with  the  exception  of  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Rusk  and.  of  course,  of  our  guest  of  honor, 
because  I  know  that  our  doctors  and  all  the 
many  busy  people  here  are  most  anxloiu 
to  keep  their  appointments  this  afternoon. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  already 
met  the  chairman  of  the  award  committee. 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  him  now — Mr. 
n  !'Jh    E.    Becker.     ( Applause. ( 

hiT.   Becker.  Senator  Hill.  Mrs.  Hill,  dls- 

♦  ■    -vl'hfd   members   of  the   Cabinet,  Sena- 

■i   nnd    Representatives,    members   of    the 

-.ii  Z.I  I  ions  that  are  here,  and  guests,  be- 

.  >   unacriRl:lng   my   assigned    task,    I    wish 

•  t  cr>rimend  our  able  general  luncheon  ch.iir- 

n,  r;r.  Julius  Cahn.  for  his  tliele.ss  work 
1.1.  p  ling  and  arranging  today's  Impressive 
;..      .'.     (A.plauEe.( 

I  b?"ieve  that  most  of  us  here  also  realize 
he  ni.iny  contributions  to  important  legisla- 
l  :•:!  In  the  field  of  national  health.  Your  own 
I.  vV.ause  indicated  the  manner  in  which  he 
ir.j.ore  sed  you  in  action. 

i  have  only  one  comment  to  make  for  the 
record;  I  heard  Senator  Johnson  refer  to 
the  "conspiracy"  between  him  and  SenaUir 
HiLL  Hb^ut  proselyting  Julius  Calm  from 
Senator  Humphrey. 

What  I  think  you  ought  to  know  is  that 
Senator  HrMPHRt-Y  took  him  from  Senator 
Wiley,  aiid  that  Is  the  reason  we  are  short  of 
g  >od  men  In  the  Republican  Parly — perhaps 
short  of  some  votes.     (Laughter.) 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the  selfless  ef- 
forts ol  Henry  Loss,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Without  whom  this  luncheon  would  not  have 
proved  a  success.  It  was  u  tireless  Job  of  3 
montlis  to  do  the  stuff  work.  A.id  my  deep 
gratitude  to  liie  executive  vice  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Bill  Prcts.  on  whose  guid- 
ance and  counsel  we  depend  to  do  the  work 
that  we  are  striving  for  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

One  of  the  West's  most  profunnd  states- 
men, Benjamin  Disraeli,  once  staled  that 
•ihe  health  of  the  people  U  really  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  their  happiness  and  all 
their  powers  as  a  state  depend." 

The  wisdom  of  this  observation  is  all  too 
evident  to  Americans  in  this  period  of  in- 
ternational stress  and  searching  concern  for 
the  sources  and  the  condition  of  our  moral 
and  physical  strength. 

Believing  that  the  liber  of  national  resolu- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people,  we  can  appreciate  ilie 
imporunce  of  the  tasks  which  yuur  next 
speaker  performs. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  present  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wel.'are  is  not  only 
fully  aware  of  his  enormous  responsibilities, 
but  has  discharged  them  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  insure  that  as  a  nation,  we  are  the 
healthiest,  happiest  and  most  virile  people 
on  earth. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.     (Applause  | 

THE    HONORABLE    ARTHUR    FLEMMINC 

Mr  Flemminc.  Mr  Becker.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  and  friends.  I  regard 
it  as  a  very  high  privilege  to  have  the  opi>or- 
tunlty  of  representing  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  this  very 
significant  occasion. 

A  good  neighlx)r,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  one 
who  never  pa-sses  up  an  opportunity  to  help 
his  fellow  human  beings  realize  their  high- 
est ptHentlals.  Judged  by  this  standard. 
Senator  Hill  is  a  good  neighbor  to  all  of 
America.     (Applause.] 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate,  particularly  ap- 
propriate, that  the  tribute  that  Is  being  paid 
to  Senator  Hill  Uxlay  Is  being  paid  by  the 
commanlty  of  Washington.  Certainly  as  a 
community,  we  are  deeply  Indebted  to  him 
for  all  that  he  has  done  In  our  behalf.  There 
Isn't  a  community  In  this  Nation,  however, 
that  couldn't  likewise  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Hill  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  all  the 
communities  of  oiur  Nation. 

I  noticed  that  In  arranging  the  program, 
some  persons  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
tribute;  others  have  been  called  upon  to 
extend  greetings;  but  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  make  a  statement. 


1  don't  know  Just  what  those  who  devel- 
oped the  program  had  In  mind.  Possibly 
they  felt  that  there  would  be  a  little  less 
enthusiasm  within  the  executive  branch 
than  for  example  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  I  can  assure  you  that  that  Is  not 
the  case.  In  fact.  I  can  say  that  Senator 
Hill  Is  a  good  neighbor  to  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  I  can  say  it  with  some  feel- 
ing. Because  before  we  came  down  here  this 
morning,  he  and  I  spent  the  morning  up  in 
one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
•ate  where  he  was  listening  to  a  presentation 
that  I  was  making.  I  know  he  didn't  agree 
with  It,  but  he  was  a  good  neighbor  and  he 
was  very  very  kind  to  me — as  he  always  is. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  him  (representing 
the  executive  branch »  that  we  are  deeply 
grate'.ul  to  him  for  his  qu'ilities  of  states- 
manchip.  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
that  he  has  brought  to  the  heaUh  area,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  areas  that  he  has  touched. 
But  that,  above  all.  we  are  grateful  to  him  for 
servi;  f  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  by 
Virtue  of  hii  belnp;.  !n  the  very  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  grx>d  neighbor  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

I  am  gratrful  for  this  opportimity  of  giv- 
ing exprcr.=  lon  to  my  own  feelings  which  I 
know  are  shared  by  all  of  my  colleagues 
within  the  executive  branch.  Thank  you. 
( Applause.  ( 

PROFESSOR    WAKSMAN 

Mr.  Cahn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

We  have  many  dl.'5tinguished  representa- 
tives from  the  scientific  community.  We 
have  Ec'ected  but  one.  because  time  is  run- 
ning short.  I  refer  to  the  1953  winner  of 
the  Nob3l  Prize  for  his  historic  contribution 
In  Isolating  streptomycin  which  has  helped 
man  to  conquer,  for  the  first  time  In  history, 
the  great  whit?  plague  of  tuberculosis,  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  of  the  Institute  of  Micro- 
biology of  Rutgers  University — Prof.  Selman 
Wak.«man.      |  Applause.  [ 

Professor  Waksman.  Senator  Hnx,  Mrs. 
Hill,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  Indeed  a 
great  privilege  to  be  here  to  honor  Senator 
Hn-u.  boih  as  representing  science  in  general 
and  medical  science  in  particular,  which  owes 
so  much  to  this  great  Senator. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal I  w.mld  like  to  emphasize  one  or  two 
aspects  of  science  as  a  whole  and  of  medi- 
cal science  in  particular. 

In  the  growing  Importance  of  science  In  the 
world  at  large  and  in  this  country  of  ours  in 
particular,  the  need  for  universities,  the  need 
for  university  laboratories  and  equipment,  is 
becoming  greater  and  greater.  New  prob- 
lems are  bolng  thrown  upon  their  limited 
stalls.  Funds  are  provided  for  carrying  out 
the  research,  but  difficulties  are  experienced 
In  providing  the  laboratories  and  for  provid- 
ing the  very  expensive  equipment  that  is 
needed  more  and  more  in  a  modern-day  re- 
search organization. 

Let  me  Illustrate,  for  example,  the  great  im- 
portance that  can  come  from  the  coopera- 
tion In  bcientiflc  research  and  in  tlie  applica- 
tion of  that  'research  to  tlie  control  of  dis- 
ease. 

When  we  discovered  streptomycin  In  19 14 — 
and  In  1945  It  became  a  reality  In  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis— there  was  a  great  need 
for  establishing  standards,  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, production,  coordination.  And  In 
that  one  organization,  located  right  here  In 
Washington,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  through  their  cooperative  effort  In  the 
numerous  hospitals  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  carried  out  the  program  of  coop- 
erative research  which  Is  second  to  none  In 
the  history  of  medicine. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration  of  the 
need.  I  am  about  to  depart  In  a  few  days  for 
Geneva  to  participate  in  an  Important  Com- 
mittee for  the  World  Health  Organization. 
That  Committee  Is  to  plan  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  for  the  world  at  large  In 


one  particular  field:  namely,  the  field  to 
which  I  have  devoted  the  last  two  decades 
of  my  life:  the  field  of  antibiotics. 

There  are  two  problems  there  which  to  the 
ordinary  man  do  not  appear  to  be  of  great 
Importance.  But  if  I  had  the  time  and  if  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  outline  these  prob- 
lems. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  annual  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  from 
100  per  100,000  only  a  few  years  ago  to  about 
10  or  less  per  100.000  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  But  mortality  in  certain  coun- 
tries of  the  world  is  still  between  100  and 
200  per  100.000.  You  will  greatly  appreciate 
the  need  therefore  for  this  coordination  of 
medical  research  and  of  application  of  great 
discoveries. 

And  it  is  to  you.  Senator  Hnx,  that  the 
scientific  community  are  looking  to  help  us 
in  solving  some  of  these  problems.  Thank 
you.     I  Applau.«e.( 

Mr.  Cahn.  Thank  you.  Professor  Waks- 
man. I  know  that  your  comments  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Shannon,  of  each  of  the 
directors  of  the  Institutes  and  of  all  the 
other  distinguished  scientists  In  this  room. 

tribute    to     SENATOR    SPARKMAN 

V.'e  h^d  hoped  to  be  able  to  have  a  few 
mom?nts  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
Senr.t  jr  who  is'Senator  Hnxs  colleague  from 
Alabama.  You  have  already  heard  far  finer 
tribute  to  him  paid  by  his  majority  leader. 
Senator  Joni^soN,  than  I  cculd  possibly 
submit. 

Let  me  onf^-  say  this:  Aside  from  Senator 
Sp.^p.kman  s  able  cowork  in  the  field  of  health 
with  Senator  Hill,  he  Is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business:  he  Is 
most  active  In  connection  with  economic 
problems  over  the  years.  And  he  has  played 
a  great  role  In  the  American  economy  In  con- 
nection with  improved  housing.  We  cannot 
regrettably  have  even  a  few  moments  to  hear 
directly  from  him.  Let  me  therefore  pay  this 
brief  but  well-deserved  tribute: 

To  a  man  who  rose  from  humblest  family 
circumstances,  a  proud  but  humble  family, 
to  the  hieh  and  great  position  of  the  vice 
presidential  candidate  of  his  party — Senator 
John  Spaukwan.    (Applause.] 

JOHN   bbyan 

But  now  let  Alabama  speak  for  itself.  We 
have  many  dlstingiUshed  Alabamans  with  us 
who  are  here  to  attend  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Corr.merce  convention.  Speaking  for  his 
fellow  chamb?r  members  and  speaking  for 
his  State — Mr.  John  E.  Bryan,  gen' ral  chair- 
man, Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commercs. 
( Applause.  ( 

Mr.  Bryan.  Senator  Hnx.  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
distinguished  and  honored  guests  of  this 
occasion,  coming  to  you  today  from  Ala- 
bama, I  would  like  to  express  to  all  of  you 
a  little  hiitory. 

This  young  man  you  are  honoring  today 
was  the  youngest  president  of  a  board  of 
education  In  his  home  city  of  Montgomfry. 
Just  out  of  college,  he  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  and  welfare  of  his 
people,  serving  as  the  youngest  presicicnt  of 
a  board  of  education  that  we  know  of  In  the 
history  of  our  country. 

And  so.  tortay  we  salute  the  grrat  organ- 
izations represented  here.  We  Falute  the 
Members  of  our  great  Congress  of  the  Unlt:d 
SUtes.  all  of  those  societies  who  have  hon- 
ored Lister  Hill,  our  native  Alabaman. 

We  also  express  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Washington  Beard  of  Trade,  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  arranging  this  award  program  which  eg 
richly  Is  deserved  by  our  honored  Alabaman. 

I  should  like  to  review  for  a  few  minutes 
some  of  the  things  that  he  has  accomplished. 

Way  back  yonder,  someone  said  that  the 
South  was  the  economic  problem  No.  1  of 
the  Nation.  Many  people  In  the  South  didn't 
like  that.  Senator  Hill  made  up  his  ni'.nd 
to  do  somethins  about  It. 
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Today,  we  In  Alabama,  who  have  advanced 
economically  In  the  laat  10  to  16  years,  have 
buckled  together  (with  the  help  of  our  peo- 
ple). Only  last  year  our  State  advanced 
further  In  the  economic  per  capita  Income 
of  Its  people  than  any  State  In  the  Union. 

And  so,  we  could  give  as  one  of  the  an- 
swers this  Hill-Burton  program.  It  has 
brought  to  this  country  in  the  past  12  years 
more  than  4,000  hospitals,  public  health  cen- 
ters, tubercular  sanitariums,  crippled  chil- 
dren's hospitals,  clinics,  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, nursing  homes,  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment clinics,  and  health  facilities  of  all 
kinds. 

Alabama  Is  a  leader  among  the  States  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. More  than  140  facilities  have  al- 
ready been  completed,  or  are  under  construc- 
tion, or  win  be  completed  In  a  very  short 
time.  These  Alabama  facilities  Include 
general  hospitals,  health  centers,  crippled 
children's  centers,  clinics,  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, diagnostic  and  training  centers,  and 
above  all  tuberculosis  centers,  and  nursing 
homes  and  other  facilities. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  has  been  the  inducement  of 
young  doctors  to  locate  in  small  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  not  only  in  Alabama, 
but  throughout  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Many  of  our  counties  in  Alabama,  and  over 
the  Nation,  and  over  the  South  especially, 
had  no  doctors.  In  whole  counties  there 
were  no  doctors. 

Under  these  acts,  that  have  been  spc>nsored 
by  our  Senator  Hill,  many  things  have  been 
done  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  so 
that  doctors  can  serve  in  these  counties. 
More  than  one-half  of  some  of  the  1,300  hos- 
pitals that  have  been  built  throughout  this 
country  under  this  act  are  located  in  rural 
communities  in  areas  of  under  5.000  popula- 
tion. And  more  than  half  of  them  have  been 
located  in  southern  rural  areas.  This  means 
that  the  riu-al  communities  can  now  attract 
doctors  whom  they  need,  but  simply  could 
not  get  if  they  had  no  hospitals. 

The  HlU-Burton  program  makes  a  vital 
contribution  in  the  field  of  medical  research, 
as  has  already  been  outlined  here  today. 
Modern  clinical  research  is  possible  with  the 
personnel  from  these  clinics  and  other  places. 

A  major  step  in  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal research  In  America  was  taken  in  1956 
with  this  passage  of  the  Research  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  This  Hill-sponsored  meas- 
ure, which  has  Ju?t  been  extended,  provides 
$30  million  a  year  for  grants  In  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  research  in  the  sciences 
relating  to  health.  Tliese  funds  are  being 
cpent  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  construc- 
tion, remodeling  and  renovation  of  the  lab- 
oratories and  research  facilities  for  medical 
research. 

Alabama  has  already  shared  in  this  pro- 
gram with  a  $304,000  grant  In  Federal  funds 
coming  to  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  $1,104,000  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
one  of  the  great  medical  centers  now  under 
construction  in  our  city  of  Birmingham. 

And  to  the  Southern  Research  Institute- 
one  of  our  great  research  institutes — has 
come  $250,000  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  cancer 
research  projects,  one  of  the  greatest  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world,  in  co- 
operation with  the  great  Sloan-Ketterlng  In- 
stitute in  New  York  City. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  and  on  with  this. 
But  the  importance  of  this  in  Alabama  Is 
that  we  have  become  a  State  now  of  some 
of  the  finest  activities  in  the  Nation  in  con- 
nection with  our  medical  research. 

To  you.  Senator  Hitx,  we  are  thankful  for 
tMe  great  help  you  have  given  in  the  rehablll- 
t.xtion  of  our  crippled  and  In  the  research 
that  is  being  done  to  demonstrate  that  crip- 
p'ed  people  can  do  as  well  as  other  people  if 
th?y  are  given  the  opportunity. 


Tou  have  been  the  author,  of  course,  of 
all  these  bUls  that  have  done  so  much  for 
building  up  the  health  facilities. 

Senator  Hill,  your  native  State,  and  the 
Nation  at  large,  are  grateful  to  you  for  the 
vision  and  the  devotion  you  have  shown  In 
providing  funds  in  the  effort  to  learn  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  terrible  diseases  can 
be  finally  conquered. 

Thank  you.    |  Applause.! 

DISTINGUISHED   GUESTS 

Mr.  Cahn.  We  approach  the  conclusion  of 
the  program. 

We  should  like  to  mention  the  presence 
In  the  audience  (not  by  name,  but  by  desig- 
nation) of  a  great  many  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican private  pharmaceutical  industry  who 
have  cooperated  with  us  in  this  program — 
representatives  of  such  di^tinguLshed  com- 
panies as  Merck  &  Co.,  American  Cyanamid, 
Pfizer.  Squibb.  Schering  Corp..  Warner  Chil- 
cot.  and  Smith.  Kline  &  French. 

Time  is  precious  and  so  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  refer  to  many  other  Individuals  who 
should  be  mentioned.  I  am  glad  that  Ralph 
Becker,  however,  paid  tribute  to  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  board.  Bill  Press — 
without  whom  this  program  could  not  have 
been  possible. 

Time  Is  indeed  important  to  Capitol  Hill. 
If  you  knew  how  many  decisions  and  how 
many  appointments  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son would  ordinarily  make  during  the  2 
hours  that  he  set  aside  to  be  with  \is  today, 
his  very  presence  with  us  during  that  amount 
of  time  would  confirm  his  great  personal 
tribute.  And  I  know  that  Speaker  R.wburn 
would  be  here — he  had  expre.ssed  his  delight 
In  being  here — but  he  Is  at  the  helm  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  connection  with 
Important  legislation  on  railroad  retirement. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    DR.    RUSK 

.  Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tomorrow  In 
New  York,  there  will  be  held  the  10th  annual 
Lacker  award  luncheon. 

You  have  heard  Senator  Johnson  refer  to 
a  great  woman,  Mary  Lacker — thanks  to 
whom  this  series  of  Lasker  award  luncheons 
Is  held  In  New  York  with  honors  accorded 
to  the  great  leaders  of  science  and  to  medical 
journalists.  Chairman  of  the  event  tomor- 
row in  New  York,  and  appropriately  so,  is 
your  next  speaker  who  will  make  the  pres- 
entation to  Senator  Hill. 

This  great  man.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  Is 
qualified  to  do  so.  not  simply  becau.se  he  is 
a  warm,  personal  friend  of  Senator  Hill,  but 
because  he  is,  in  his  own  right,  one  of  the 
oustandlng  leaders  of  American  medicine. 

When  the  history  of  rehabilitation  in  this 
or  any  other  country  of  the  world  is  written, 
Howard  Rusk's  name  will  figure  on  so  many 
pages  and  in  so  many  connections  that  the 
man  who  compiles  the  Indf  x  will  be  hard  put. 

Howard  Rusk  is  the  director,  as  you  know, 
of  the  New  York  University  Bellevue  Institute 
of  Physical^Medlcine  and  Rehabilitation — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  such  institutions  in 
the  world.  I  have  visited  many  medical 
facilities  in  many  countries  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  like  of  that  one.  because  he  takes 
the   toughest   rehabilitation   cases. 

And  the  miracles  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues bring  into  being  there  in  rehabilitat- 
ing the  handicapped  are  something  to  bring 
tears  even  to  the  most  hardened  eyes. 

Former  Chief  of  Convalescent  Training 
In  the  Air  Force,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, during  the  war — he  had  wrought  these 
same  miracles  in  bringing  back  men  who  had 
been  almost  destroyed  by  war. 

Recipient  In  his  own  right  of  innumer- 
able awards  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Korean  Government  and  from  many  coun- 
tries: President  of  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund:  a  dynamo  for  health:  and  a  great  man 
in  his  own  right — Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk. 
I  Applause.  I 


DR.  Btrsic 

Dr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Hill,  and  all  of  your  friends  here,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  for  Inviting  me  to 
make  this  presentation. 

I  know  of  no  greater  honor  that  can  come 
to  an  American  physician.  I  also  know  of  no 
greater  resjxjnsibility  because  there  is  so 
much  that  you  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  so 
many,  many  people. 

I'd  like  to  first  say  thank  you  to  Senator 
Hill  from  the  community  where  I  was  born — 
a  little  town  of  5.000  people  In  north  Mis- 
souri, known  as  Brookfleld.  who  next  month 
will  dedicate  their  hofoltal  at  the  same  time 
that  they  celebrate  their  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  village.  It  Is 
the  first  time  in  100  years  that  this  com- 
munity has  had  a  hospital. 

And  I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  In 
behalf  of  the  now  almr>8t  1  million  disabled 
people  that  have  been  rehabilitated.  90  per- 
cent of  whom  are  back  at  some  kind  of  gain- 
ful work  for  yotir  understanding— the  kind 
that  put  the  tools  In  the  hands  of  Mary 
Swltzer  and  her  colleagues  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  and  to  those  of  us  In  my  own 
branch  of  medicine.  Because  they  wouldn't 
be  working  and  living  dignified  lives  today, 
had  you  not  given  them  the  opportunity. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  thnnk  you  for  the 
physicians  of  the  United  States.  You  know 
sometimes  country  preachers  when  they  talk 
about  the  prophets  and  they  get  down  to 
Luke,  who  was  one  of  the  great  My,  "Today 
we  are  going  to  t-^ke  our  text  from  Dr.  Luke's 
version  of  the  Scriptures." 

We  honor  you  as  a  Senator,  but  I  think  sub- 
con.'cloufly  (although  we  don't  say  It  out 
loud)  we  feel.  Lister,  that  you  are  a  doctor — 
that  you  are  one  of  us. 

I  am  glad  that  you  aren't  Just  a  regular 
doctor,  although  that  is  what  you  wanted 
to  be.  Because  had  you  been,  you  would 
have  just  been  like  us — limited  In  the  scope 
of  your  opportunity  to  serve.  Because  any 
doctor  can  only  serve  just  so  many  people. 

But,  see.  you  have  put  the  tools  in  the 
hands  of  ail  of  us.  You  have  given  us  the 
things  with  which  to  work.  So  we  are  grate- 
ful to  you.  We  are  grateful  to  you  in  emer- 
gencies and  in  serious  situations  that  con- 
front doctors  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  because  you  have  given  us  the  things 
with  which  to  work  that  let  us  do  our  job 
and  which  have  brought  the  life  expectancy 
in  this  country  from  48  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  to  the  last  year  the  biblical  three 
score  and  ten. 

And  to  research  workers  and  teachers 
whom  you  have  given  the  tools  with  which 
to  work;  the  tools  and  the  opportunity. 

But  one  other  tiding  that  you  have  given 
them,  and  it  is  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  history.  It  Is  a  feeling  of  security,  co 
that  someone  can  dedicate  his  life  to  the  less 
remunerative  phases  of  medicine — again  to 
forge  the  tools  that  others  may  work  with. 

And  now.  recognizing  all  of  these  things, 
you  are  adding  to  your  role  of  physician  and 
Senator  and  statesman,  that  of  dlplom.icy. 
You  realize  as  Osier  said,  more  than  ftO'vears 
ago,  that  medicine  does  not  know,  nor  has 
ever  known  an  international  boundary:  that 
modern  medicine  came  from  many  place*— 
vaccination  from  England,  bacteriology  from 
France,  basic  research  In  the  !<iitlblotira  from 
Germany  and  England  and  the  United  States, 
Insulin  from  Canada,  anesthesia  from  the 
United  States,  many  of  the  modern  surgical 
techniques  in  chest  and  heart  surgery  from 
our  own  country  and  so  on  ad  Infinitum. 

You  remember,  too,  that  Rauwolfla  came 
from  India  and  lay  dormant  for  hundreds  of 
years,  until  it  was  taken  and  was  refined  and 
is  now  one  of  the  strongest  tools  that  we  have 
In  combating  some  of  our  prlsuiry  mental 
health  problems. 
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You  know  better  than  almost  anyone  that 
this  world  of  ours  is  technologically  preco- 
cious and  spiritually  adolescent.  But  In  the 
fifld  of  health,  aickuess,  and  dlaabUlty,  we 
can  still  speak  a  common  language:  and  In  a 
democracy  we  feel  that  whatever  we  learn  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  must  be  shared. 

And  you  know,  too,  that  possibly  some 
place,  almuiat  ready  to  be  uncovered,  either 
in  this  country  or  some  place  in  the  world, 
may  be  the  answer  to  cancer,  or  arterio- 
sclerosis, or  arthritis  or  some  of  these  other 
scourges  of  mankind. 

So,  your  newest  campaign  Is  for  a  program 
that  would  share  and  take  from  the  world 
everything  that  Is  known  to  be  put  together 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  And  If  we 
bit  the  jackpot  and  find  something  specific. 
It  will  benefit  all  mankind. 

That  Is  the  principle  of  the  program.  But 
the  interest  may  be  more  important  than  the 
principle,  and  that  is  the  Interest  of  inter- 
national understanding.  Becaute  here.  In 
the  diplomacy  of  health  and  the  care  of 
people,  possibly  we  can  learn  to  live  together 
and  have  peace  In  the  world. 

At  least  it  Is  one  solid  stone  in  a  founda- 
tion of  a  structure  that  must  be  built,  or  else 
bll  of  us  are  wasting  our  time. 

Id  like  to  conclude  these  remarks  of  grati- 
tude from  all  of  the  people  from  all 
ov«-r  the  world  for  this  philosophy  and  dy- 
namic spiritual  prcgram  that  you  have  cre- 
ated by  reading,  what  I  believe  to  be,  an 
ap;oropriate  six  lines.  This  Is  not  a  political 
speech,  but  I  must  Ull  you  that  I  first  saw  it 
5  years  ago  on  the  Chrlttmaa  card  of  Adlai 
SUivenson.  I  wrote  and  asked  him  where  he 
go',  it.  It  came  from  the  archives  of  an  old 
church  in  the  Scuth.  It  U  a  prayer  of  an 
unknown  Confederate  soldier,  which  Is  the 
crt-ed  of  our  own  institution. 

And  it  became  our  creed  because  one  of 
our  patients  read  it  and  handed  it  to  bis 
friend,  and  he  read  it  and  he  said.  "This  man 
Is  talking  about  us.  He  Is  ultlng  about  us." 
And  his  father,  one  of  the  great  lndU£tr>a'Lsts 
In  this  counuy  said,  "He  U  talking  about  me, 

tOD." 

And  he  had  it  cast  in  bronze.  It  sUnds  in 
ovr  Institute  for  comfort  and  solace  and  for 
St  mulatlon  and  courage  to  work.  And  our 
pf  tleiiU  entitled  It  "A  Creed  for  Those  Who 
H.ive  Suffered." 

"I  ask  God  for  strength  that  I  might 
achieve.  I  was  made  weak  that  I  might  learn 
h'lmbly  to  obey. 

"I  asked  for  health  that  I  might  do  greater 
tMngs.  I  was  given  infirmity  that  I  might  do 
better  things. 

"I  a.'^ked  for  riches  that  I  might  be  happy, 
1  was  given  poverty  that  I  might  be  wise. 

"I  asked  fcr  power  that  I  might  have  the 
praise  of  men,  I  was  given  weakness  that  I 
xrJght  feel  the  need  cf  God. 

"I  asked  for  all  things  that  I  might  enjoy 
life.  I  was  given  life  that  I  might  enjoy  aU 
things. 

"I  got  nothing  that  I  asked  for,  but  every- 
thing that  I  had  hoped  for. 

"Almost  despite  myself,  my  unspoken 
prayers  were  answered:  'You  are  among  all 
nien  most  richly  biessed.' "     I  Applause.) 

It  was  said  so  simply  400  years  ago — your 
philosophy — when  it  was  said  in  a  sentence 
t'lat  "If  every  man  would  mend  a  man,  then 
all  the  world  would  be  mended." 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  grateful  to  you. 
I  am  privileged  to  make  this  presentation  to 
"The  Honorable  Lxsrni  Hux,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Alabama,  for  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  of  the  American  people, 
presented  by  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
April  29,  1959." 

(Dr.  Rusk  presented  Health.  UJ3.A..  award.) 

(Applause.) 
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senator  lister  hill's  acceptance  speech 
Mr.  Hill.  Dr.   Rusk,  distinguished  guests, 
and  my  friends,   long  ago,  it  was  written: 
"Prom  the  ftillneas  of  the  heart,  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

At  this  hour,  I  know  that  there  are  times 
When  the  heart  la  too  fuU  to  speak.  But 
may  I  endeavor  to  thank  you — to  thank  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade — to  thank  each 
of  you  for  your  presence  here  today — to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  kind  and  most 
generous  words  that  have  been  spoken  here — 
to  say  to  you  that  I  am  most  grateful  to  all 
of  you. 

This  occasion  will  ever  be  an  abiding  in- 
spiration to  me  and  will  serve  to  strengthen, 
to  stimulate,  and  to  challenge  me  for  the 
great  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

And  as  I  endeavor  to  thank  you"  for  the 
great  honor  that  you  do  me.  I  think  I  should 
also  express  my  appreciation  to  the  one  who 
shares  so  fully  and  completely  in  this 
honor — to  her  wlio  has  been  my  kindest 
critic,  my  wisest  counselor,  my  best  friend, 
my  partner,  my  wife,  Henrietta  Hill. 
(Applause.) 

I  am,  as  you  know,  the  son  of  a  doctor, 
the  nephew  of  a  doctor,  the  brother-in-law 
of  two  doctors,  both  of  my  sisters  (whom  I 
rejoice  to  have  here  today)  are  married  to 
doctors,  am  the  first  cousin  of  five  doctors, 
and  am  one  who  bears  the  great  and  hon- 
ored name  of  Joseph  Lister.  (I  think  I 
m.ght  add.  I  also  bear  two  Mayo  trademarks. 
We  are  honored  here  today  by  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Charles  William  Mayo.  His  eminent 
father  operated  on  me  twice  and  left  the 
Mayo  trademark  both  times.) 

And  so.  I  have  been  privileged  my  friends, 
to  witness  at  close  hand  the  need  for  good 
medical  care  and  to  be  challenged  by  the 
battle  for  the  health  of  our  people. 

It  was  my  father  and  my  father's  friends 
(the  doctors)  who  played  such  a  large  part 
in  sending  me  to  Congress  and  who,  through 
the  years,  have  given  me  their  friendship, 
their  loyalty,  and  the  gold  of  their  wisdom. 
They  are.  in  truth,  sharers  of  any  accom- 
plishments that  might  be  credited  to  me. 

Todpy,  In  this  new  age  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, we  know  that  there  must  be  coordi- 
nated effort  on  the  part  of  men  of  business 
and  indtislry  with  men  of  science  and  medi- 
cine. To  this  cause,  we  know  that  men  of 
business  and  Industry  have  already  made 
grent  contributions.  For  the  men  of  business 
and  industry  are  this  day  studying  and  test- 
ing concepts  and  providing  the  best  tools, 
and  materials,  and  designs  for  relieving 
human  suffering  and  saving  human  lives. 

Here  in  Washington,  not  many  days  ago, 
at  a  great  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  and  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  we  heard  the  story  cf  how 
Industry  in  developing  plastics  and  other 
materials  and  devices  had  made  It  possible 
rot  only  to  subrtitute  for  human  limbs,  but 
to  replace  vital  human  organisnxs.  Witness 
the  plastics  of  business  and  industry  replac- 
ing the  aorta — the  great  blood  vessel  leading 
out  of  the  heart  today.  In  fact,  today  we  see 
as  never  before  the  partnership  of  business 
and  industry  with  medicine  and  science. 

We  are  now  engaged,  my  friends,  in  a  world- 
wide conflict  to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist 
Imperialism.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  political 
and  military  crisis  over  Berlin.  And  wo  know 
that  any  victory  the  Soviet  Union  should  gain 
regarding  Berlin  might  well  lend  encourage- 
ment to  the  Chinese  Reds  with  reference  to 
Quemoy.  Matsu,  and  Formosa.  We  recognize 
the  ever-present  danger  of  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East,  and  hanging  ominously  over 
all  of  this  is  the  possibility  of  nuclear  wzr- 
fare. 

We  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  un- 
derprivileged two-thirds  of  the  human  race 
are  constantly  afflicted  by  the  ravages  of 
diseases.  MiUion*  of  these  people  In  the 
luiderdeveloped  areas  rarely   If   ever   In   an 


entire  lifetime  see  a  doctor.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  medicine  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage, since  it  spealu  to  all  peoples  of  all 
lands.  We  must  make  our  medical  voice 
heard  by  those  who  without  us  have  no 
ho]je — saying  to  them  that  we  do  care  for 
their  lives  and  their  happiness. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Oundersen,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, In  speaking  for  that  association  in  be- 
half of  our  International  medical  research 
bill,  declared  and  I  quote : 

"There  is  a  growing  reco^jnition  that  medi- 
cine, with  its  reeources  and  its  influence  fully 
mobilized,  can  do  more  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  all  the  billions  of  dollars  being 
poured  into  armaments." 

My  friends,  we  muct  continue  to  give  our 
wholehearted  support  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  other  international  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  of  preventive  medl-  - 
cine  in  which  we  are  sharers.  In  the  preven- 
tion of  yaws,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  and  other  diseases. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  Ship  of  "Hope,"  doc- 
tor; I'm  thinking  of  "MEDICO";  I  am  think- 
ing of  these  other  voluntary,  privately  fi- 
nanced organizations  brough  into  being  to 
send  doctors  and  medical  personnel  Into 
these  underdeveloped  areas. 

We  mvist  press  forward  with  our  Inter- 
national medical  research  bill  to  provide  the 
mechanisms  through  which  oiu-  country 
would  Join  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  a  united  medical  research  effort  against 
the  major  killing  and  crippling  diseases  that 
have  baffled  and  plagued  mankind  through 
the  centuries. 

Yes.  my  friends,  we  must  have  a  great  pro- 
gram of  International  cooperation  in  medical 
research  so  that  we  may,  as  my  friend  Sena-       t 
tor    Hubert    Humphrey    has    so    brilliantly        / 
phrased   It.  "Find  a  new  vaccine,  a  peace       )- 
vaccine."  i 

«  With  profound  thanks  to  you.  may  I  say 
that  we  must  and  we  shall  continue  to  press 
forward  into  the  ever-widening  horizons  of 
medical  discovery  and  medical  knowledge. 

In  the  providence  of  knowledge,  in  the 
strength  of  Integrity,  in  the  tenderness  of 
sympathy.  In  the  fellowship  of  humility,  and 
In  the  love  of  God — we  must  and  we  shall 
continue  the  never-ending  battle  for  the 
health  of  our  people,  for  the  health  of  all 
people,  and  for  peace  on  this  earth.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  am  glad  to  shield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  luncheon  and  the  meeting  • 
to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  referred.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  delightful  occa- 
sions I  have  ever  experienced.  What  a 
Joy  it  was  to  see  the  great  leaders  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  the  healing 
arts— the  great  figures  in  the  field  of 
public  health — salute  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
service  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
behalf  of  the  health  and  well-being  of- 
mankind, 

I  am  delighted  I  could  be  present  at 
this  particular  moment,  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  likewise  has 
made  such,  great  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  people  everywhere,  is  pay- 
ing a  desei-ved  tribute  to  his  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks    made    by    the    distinguished 
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Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkbcanI  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. The  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl  has  rendered  most  val- 
uable service  throughout  the  years,  and 
the  country  is  indebted  to  him  far  more 
than  it  will  ever  realize. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


STRENGTH  OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Journal-American  of  Sun- 
day. May  3.  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

n.S.  Right  Ahm 

If  a  brush -Are  war  erupts  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  the  first  Une  of  U.S.  defense  la  still — 
as  It  has  been  for  over  180  years — the  Marine 
Corps. 

For  any  Pentagon  civilian  planners  who 
faU  to  get  that  point,  the  Senate  spelled  It 
out  and  underlined  It  by  unanimous  vote  to 
halt  Ill-advised  reductions  In  manpower  of 
the  corps. 

The  Nation's  security  demands  that  the 
Marines  be  maintained  at  full  strength  of 
200.000.  Congress  Insisted  last  year  in  add- 
ing budget  funds  to  that  effect.  Defense 
Department  reductions  In  the  Marines  were 
in  defiance  of  Congress  order. 

The  Senate  has  now  reasserted  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Marines,  for  which  a  grateful 
Nation  must  give  thanks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  is  of  particular  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  that  it  endorses, 
and  points  up  the  importance  of  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Senate  in  writing  a 
mandatory  strength  provision  into  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
of  1959.  The  mandatory  provision  writ- 
ten by  the  Senate  provides  a  minimum 
end  strength  for  the  Marine  Corps  of 
200,000. 

In  the  coqrse  of  the  debate  which  pre- 
ceded the  adoption  of  the  mandatory 
strength  amendment,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  amendment  was  not  only  con- 
sistent with  military  requirements  but. 
also,  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Constitution,  which  makes  Congress  a 
partner  of  the  Executive  in  national  se- 
curity matters.  The  editorial  reflects 
firm  endorsement  of  the  Senate's  exer- 
cise of  its  proper  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. 

The  editorial  was  carried  in  the  Detroit 
Times.  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
graph, the  San  Antonio  Light,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Such  an  editorial 
by  these  leading  publications  underlines 
the  importance  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  in  .seeking  to  prevent  the  ill- 
advised  reduction  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  those  times. 

I  note  from  the  press  at  the  present 
time  thct  the  Army,  instead  of  being  re- 
duced to  870.000  men  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  as  the  administration  con- 
templated, is  now  at  a  strength  of  1.000 
below  that  level,  or  a  total  of  869,000  men. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  the  reenlist- 


ments  which  the  Army  expected  have  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  It  means  also 
that,  so  far  as  inductions  are  concerned, 
they  have  not  been  sufficient  in  number. 
I  hor>e  the  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  law,  so  far  as  the  Marine 
Corps  is  concerned,  will  stick  to  its  guns 
and  make  certain  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  maintained  at  a  strength  of  200,000 
men.  which  is  sufficient  to  meet  statutory 
requirements  and  provide  the  Marine 
Corps  with  three  combat-size  divisions 
and  three  air  wings  at  all  times,  and 
that  the  Army  will  be  maintained  at  a 
strength  of  900.000.  so  that  it.  too.  may 
be  in  a  position  to  perform  the  functions 
which  are  its  own  by  right. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  that  its  position  is  at  stake  in 
this  connection,  and  that  Congress  will 
not  back  down  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  bill  now  waiting  for  con- 
ferees to  be  appwintod.  in  order  that  the 
strength  of  the  Army  may  be  maintained 
at  900.000.  and  the  strength  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  200.000. 


LIST  OP  SENATOR  KEPAUVFR'S  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  THEIR  SALARIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously I  have  made  available  to  the  press 
a  list  of  employees  and  salaries  paid  in 
my  office,  with  a  breakdown  by  general 
classification  groups. 

At  that  time  I  advised  the  Associated 
Press  reporter  who  asked  for  the  list  that 
I  would  make  it  available  on  a  person-by- 
I>erson  basis,  but  preferred  the  classifi- 
cation listing  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
office harmony  and  morale.  The  re- 
porter took  the  classification  listing,  but 
this  was  not  given  wide  publicity,  appar- 
ently. 

In  order  that  any  Interested  person 
may  have  full  information,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  complete 
list  of  employees  in  my  office  and  their 
salaries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

I  want  it  also  to  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  my 
staff,  of  their  abilities  and  of  the  services 
they  perform  for  me  and  for  the  public. 
Each  person  on  my  staff  is  loyal,  hard- 
working, and  efficient  and  more  than 
earns  his  or  her  pay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

OrriCE  or  Senator  Estks  Kefauvek 

Charles  Caldwell,  administrative  as- 
sistant   

Henrietta  OXtonoghus,  personal  sec- 
retary  

Frank  Brlzzl,  special  assistant 

Luclle    Myers,    executive    field    as- 
sistant  

Clerks  and  secretaries : 

Sarah    Murrey . 

Donald    Vaughn ... . 

Anne    Campbell 

Rosalie    Klnberg 

Jowanda  Shelton 

James  T.  Wall 

Ray  Creekmore . 

Lois  Crookes 

Carolyn  Jones ———_.__._ 

Kate  a.  Hlgglns 

Elizabeth  Johnson 


•16.300 


11 

513 

10 

329 

7. 

213 

6 

647 

6. 

308 

6. 

742 

5. 

742 

8. 

177 

4. 

386 

4, 

386 

4. 

273 

3, 

828 

3, 

934 

3, 

523 

OmcE  or  Senator  Sstes  Kbtauvis — Con. 

Part-time  employees: 

Mary    Rolen $1,998 

Mrs.  John  Erwln 3,116 

Michael    Zapach 887 

Tliomas  Rundle .  1. 133 

Field  assistants : 

Virginia  Price 2,777 

Harry   Mansfield,  part  time 887 


PROPOSED  POLICE  FORCE  FOR  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OP  AMERICAN 
STATES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  my 
able  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers]  has  demonstrated  on 
many  occasions  his  thorough  grasp  of 
inter-American  affairs.  In  a  recent 
speech  on  Pan-American  Day,  Senator 
Smathers  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  police  force  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  made  up  of  volunteers 
from  member  nations.  This  excellent 
suggestion,  based  on  Senator  Smathers' 
sound  insight  into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's problems,  earned  well-deserved 
praise  in  an  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Daily  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  May  13, 
1959] 

A  Useful  Speech 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  in  commemoration 
of  Pan-American  Day,  Senator  Oboece 
Smathees,  Democrat  of  Florida,  recalled  for 
the  benefit  of  his  colleagues  a  recent  trip  he 
made  through  Central  America. 

During  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  police  force  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  made  up  of 
volunteers  from  member  nations.  This  pro- 
posal made  very  little  splash  in  the  press 
and  this  Is  unfortunate,  because  Senator 
Smathees'  remartu  made  a  lot  of  sense  and 
deserve  wider  attention. 

Essentially,  for  Instance,  it  was  a  police 
action  by  OAS.  drawing  upon  forces  from 
Colombia  and  other  Caribbean  lands  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  which  successfully  nd 
Panama  recently  of  the  Cuban  marauders, 
and  similar  situations  may  yet  develop  In 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua, 
and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Smathers'  suggestion  calls  to  mind 
another  worthy  proposal  made  to  the  O.^S 
itself  by  former  CosU  Rlcan  Ambassador 
Oonznio  Paclo. 

Dr.  Faclo  felt  that  the  cost  of  hemisphere 
defense  arms  furnished  to  South  American 
nations  by  the  United  States  was  an  undue 
burden  on  these  relatively  Impoverished 
economies.  Furthermore,  he  questioned  the 
usefulness  of  much  of  the  materiel  In  a 
missile  and  nuclear  bomb  age.  He  thought 
that  the  money  spent  for  obsolete  arms  and 
equipment  could  be  better  spent  on  social 
services  or  capital  development. 

His  plan  gut  little  editorial  support  except 
this  newspaper's.  There  was  almost  no  feel- 
ing for  it  among  OAS  delegates  and  Luis 
Qulntanllla,  Mexico's  delegate  at  the  time, 
opposed  It  on  the  silly  grounds  that  It  was 
a  United  States  inspired  maneuver  to  disarm 
our  neighbors. 

Senator  Smathers'  proposal.  11  adopted  and 
implemented,  would  provide  a  means  of  con- 
trolling irresponsible  inter-American  aggres- 
sions without  raising  the  nasty  bugaboo  of 
intervention  by  any  single  state. 
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Senator  Smathfrs  snld  a  great  many  other 
useful  things  in  his  speech.  Noting  the  tru- 
ism that  the  United  States  is  such  a  huge 
customer  of  the  other  American  republics 
that  any  controls  we  Impose  have  immediate 
and  drastic  effect  on  their  economies,  he 
suggested  that  this  placed  the  United  SUtes 
under  an  obligation  to  exercise  a  great  care 
In  setting  up  quotas  on  Imports,  raising  tar- 
iffs and  generally  tampering  wtlh  the  free 
flow  of  goods. 

He  also  said  that  the  best  sort  of  aid  we 
ran  give  our  underdeveloped  sister  nations  is 
technical  aid  to  help  them  make  good  use 
of  their  own  riches. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Senator  can 
be  of  great  help  by  persuading  members  of 
his  own  party  to  vote  for  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  aid  program.  The  Democrats 
.seem  to  have  narrowed  their  vision  substan- 
tially in  reference  to  foreign  aid  and  short- 
ened It.  too. 

In  the  long  run.  economically  depressed 
neighbors  will  always  be  a  liability — for  all 
concerned,  including  ourselves:  on  the  other 
hand,  a  wealthier,  developed,  and  expanding 
South  America  Is  good  for  them,  for  \i%,  and 
for  the  world. 


GRASSROOTS   CAMPAIGN   AGAINST 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  economic  dangers  confronting 
the  Nation  in  this  great  era  of  expan.sion 
to  which  we  often  refer  as  the  space  age 
is  the  threat  of  inflation. 

The  fight  again.st  inflation  is  not  being 
carried  on  by  only  a  handful  of  citizens. 
Reaction  a:Tain.<;t  excessive  Government 
."jpending  and  deficit  budgeting  proce- 
dures Is  coming  in  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Americans  in  every  walk  of  life  are 
concerned,  and  rightfully  .so.  over  the 
depreciation  of  our  dollar  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  several  years.  Now. 
for  the  first  time  in  many  a  month,  our 
citizens  see  an  opporttmity  further  to 
stabilize  the  dollar. 

And  they  look  to  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion that  will  etihance  opportunities  to 
create  the  proper  economic  atmosphere 
lo  promote  national  development  with- 
out feeding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

An  example  of  the  constructive  efforts 
being  made  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  need  for  a  real- 
istic approach  to  and  understanding  of 
the  threat  to  our  economic  life  posed 
by  inflation,  are  the  thoughtful  edi- 
torials of  newspaper  editors  throughout 
the  country  including  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  editors  are  performing  a  service 
In  the  public  interest  by  telling  the  story 
of  what  inflation  means  and  what  it  can 
do  to  a  nation's  fiscal  system.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the  Aber- 
deen American-News,  one  of  our  out- 
standing daily  newspapers  in  South  Da- 
kota, edited  by  Henry  Schmitt  and  E.  J. 
Karrigan. 

The  American-News  has  devoted  a 
number  of  its  editorials  to  the  threat  of 
inflation,  and  I  ask  that  the  most  recent 
contribution  to  discussion  of  this  Impor- 
tant topic  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Must    Stop    Inflatioh   To    Peotect    UNmo 
States 

Although  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  Its  recent  annual  meeting 
In  Washington  was  addressed  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  many  other  leaders  in  Oov- 
ernment  the  speech  that  attracted  the  most 
favorable  comment  was  by  a  inyman. 

He  Is  William  A.  McDonnell,  a  St.  Louis 
buFlnessman.  and  his  speech  was  about  In- 
fiation  which  he  said  Is  the  Nation's  number 
one  domestic  problem. 

The  Information  for  his  speech  was  ob- 
tained while  he  toured  the  country  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Chamber. 

"We  hear  on  every  hand,"  he  said,  "that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  That  is  true, 
but  the  greatest  benefit  any  nation  can  pro- 
vide for  Its  people  is  a  stable  currency." 

A  stable  currency,  he  said,  would: 

Prevent  further  Inflationary  theft  from 
those  with  fixed  or  lagging  Income. 

Benefit  thoee  who  depend  on  social  se- 
curity. 

Protect  the  value  of  our  savings  accounts 
and  Insurance  policies. 

Encourage  thrift  and  the  formation  of  in- 
vestment capital. 

Enable  business  to  expand  more  boldly  and 
so  provide  more  Jobs. 

"In  a  word."  he  explained,  "a  stable  dollar 
would  protect  the  little  people  •  •  •  ttie 
very  ones  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped  the 
most  by  the  so-called  Federal  aid  programs." 

Persons  who  are  Impressed  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  middlcwestern  businessman's  ap- 
praisal should  write  to  their  Representatives 
in  Washington  and  let  them  know  that  in- 
flation must  not  be  allowed  to  ruin  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE  FBI 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  un- 
avoidably ab.sent  from  the  Senate  floor 
on  May  11.  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  the  occasion  of  his  35th  an- 
niveirary  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

I  speak  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  tlie 
FBI  first  with  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration which  all  thoughtful  Americans 
must  feel  for  this  great  man  and  this 
rplendid  Bureau,  and  secondly  with  the 
pei-."onal  attachment  and  pardonable 
pride  of  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
FBI  and  who  learned  the  ground  rules 
of  public  service  in  that  organization. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  a  special  agent,  to 
benefit  from  the  training  programs 
which  he  instituted,  to  be  exposed  to 
the  ideals  of  public  service,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  patriotism  which  permeate  his 
Bweau.  and  to  experience  the  atmos- 
phere of  dedication  to  the  traditions  of 
this  counti-y  which  he  inspired. 

Later  on.  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  working  daily 
with  the  FBI  in  fields  ranging  from  civil 
liberties  to  espionage,  I  had  additional 
cause  to  appreciate  and  be  thankful  for 
the  thoroughness  of  investigation,  the 
mastery  of  detail,  the  unsurpassed  stand- 
ards of  i>erformance  of  the  FBI. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  FBI  was  a 
minor  agency  of  Government,  riddled 
with  scandal,  marred  with  political  fa- 
voritism and  threatened  with  abolition. 
Today  it  occupies  a  preeminent  position 


in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
protection  of  our  national  security.  The 
principal  credit  for  this  achievement  be- 
longs to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  gave  the  leadership,  established  the 
standards,  and  provided  the  personal  in- 
spii-ation  which  brought  about  this  trans- 
formation. 

His  insistence  upon  thorough  mastery 
of  detail  and  scientific  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, his  sti-ess  upon  training  pro- 
grams and  uniform  methods  of  repwrt- 
ing  has  had  an  exemplary  influence  upon 
State  and  local  polics  systems  and  has 
brought  law  enforcement  ever  closer  to 
the  status  of  a  true  science. 

During  an  era  in  which  Americans  in 
important  places  reacted  to  the  threat 
of  subversion  by  calling  for  abrogations 
of  constitutional  rights,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
insisted  upon  complete  observance  of  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  those  rights. 

Having  established  great  prestige  for 
the  FBI,  he  refused  to  squander  it  by 
indulging  in  political  disputes  or  forays. 
Executive  police  ofiBcials  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  the  focus  of  jwDlitical  in- 
trigue.   Not  so  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

He  has  successfully  resisted  demands 
to  have  the  FBI  usurp  the  tasks  of  State 
and  local  p>olice,  and  thus  become  a  na- 
tional police  force. 

The  list  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  accom- 
plishments are  many,  but  two  achieve- 
ments overshadow  all  others. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  FBI  has 
proved  that  a  law  enforcement  agency 
can  reach  the  pinnacle  of  effectiveness 
and  success  without  resorting  to  brutal- 
ity, violating  due  process  of  law,  or  en- 
gaging in  other  unethical  practices. 

And  he  has  demonstrated  that  a  demo- 
cratic society  can  develop  effective  meth- 
ods of  controlling  subversion  and  pro- 
tecting its  security  that  do  net  involve 
the  desti-uction  of  essential  constitutional 
freedoms. 

Mr.  Hoover's  leadership  of  the  FBI 
spans  a  period  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional upheavel  unparalleled  in  history. 
Through  recurring  panics  and  hysteria, 
through  radical  swings  of  political  senti- 
ment, through  all  the  shifting  currents 
of  peace  and  war,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
provided  a  steady  leadership  wh'ch 
makes  his  name  and  his  organization 
synonymous  with  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  and  dedication  to  the  ideals 
which  gave  birth  to  this  Nation  and 
which  have  motivated  it  in  its  finest 
hours. 

All  honor  to  him  on  this  anniversary. 

A  rrateful  Nation  hopes  that  there 
will  be  many  more. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Government  Stand - 
ai-d.  the  publication  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  its  Director  was  paid. 
The  salute  came  from  AFGE's  national 
president,  James  Campbell,  who  based 
his  statement  on  a  tour  of  the  FBI  and 
his  organization's  long  years  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
other  personnel  of  this  fine  agency. 

At  a  time  when  some  people  are  taking 
potsnots  at  the  FBI  and  seeking  to  dis- 
credit the  essential  and  important  work 
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it  is  carrying  out  in  such  admirable  fash- 
ion, and  particularly  because  Mr.  Hoover 
recently  celebrated  his  anniversary  as 
Director,  Mr.  Campbell's  words  deserve 
close  study  and  a  wide  readership.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  aiticle  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Government  Standard,  Apr.    17, 
1959] 

Modern  FBI  Methods  Obsebvbd  by  Campbeix 

Take  it  from  AFGE  national  president. 
James  Campbell,  any  lawbrealc^r  who  tangles 
with  the  FBI  Is  due  to  come  off  second  best. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Campbell  had  an  opjxirtunlty 
to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  some  of  the  crime 
detection  techniques  that  have  made  the  FBI 
such  an  efficient  law  enforcement  agency. 

Special  Agent  George  Medler,  president  of 
FBI  Lodge  334,  and  Carlha  De  Loach,  of  the 
Crime  Records  Division,  coordinated  Camp- 
bell's visit.  Special  Agent  Edward  L. 
Campbell.  Jr. — no  relation  to  President 
Campbell — led  the  way  on  a  tour  of  some  of 
the  FBI's  activities. 

One  of  the  FBI's  best  known  functions  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  huge  fingerprint  file. 
The  file  contains  some  131  million  prints  and 
Is  added  to  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
20.000  a  day. 

Fingerprints  are  useful  for  Identification 
purposes  in  many  circumstances  not  Involv- 
ing crime.  Sometimes  the  FBI  fingerprint 
file  is  the  only  means  of  Identification  fol- 
lowing an  accident   or  disaster. 

The  AFGE  president  was  shown  a  rack  of 
panels  painted  with  the  Identical  paint  used 
by  auto  manufacturers.  If  a  car  is  scratched 
with  an  ordinary  pin  the  FBI  can  examine 
the  paint  left  on  the  plppoint  and  identify 
the  car  it  came  from. 

Police  from  all  over  the  country  send 
things  to  the  FBI  for  analysis  and  identifica- 
tion. Mr.  Campbell  was  shown  a  blood- 
stained automobile  cushion  that  was  sent  In 
to  find  out  whether  the  stain  was  made  by 
human  or  animal  blood. 

After  returning  from  his  tour  of  the  FBI, 
Campbell  Issued  the  following  statement 
about  the  Bureau  and  its  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover : 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Is  an  outstanding 
civil  servant  who  has  dedicated  the  past  42 
years  of  his  life  to  the  protection  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

All  of  us  can  take  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  organization. 

The  out£tanding  services  of  the  FBI  in  time 
of  national  crises  are  well  known.  During 
World  'War  II  the  FBI  effectively  thwarted 
foreign-directed  sabotage  in  the  United 
States  without  a  breakdown  in  the  respect 
and   safeguards  for   civil   rights. 

In  the  past  theie  have  been  some  efforts 
to  discredit  the  FBI  and  Mr.  Hoover.  As  the 
head  of  a  government  employees'  union 
which  Is  dedicated  to  improving  the  career 
service.  I  commend  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  other 
devoted  Federal  employees  who  serve  under 
him.  The  FBI's  record  continues  to  speak 
for  itself  despite  the  efforts  of  certain  self- 
seeking  individuals  and  groups  to  tarnish  it 
through  the  use  of  falsehoods,  half-truths 
and  Innuendo. 

The  FBI  has  always  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  against  communism  and  has 
fought  steadfastly  to  prevent  the  infiltration 
and  destruction  of  the  merit  system. 

It  is  also  required  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions where  there  are  allegations  of  disloyalty 
or  subversive  activity  among  government 
workers.  These  investigations,  designed  to 
protect  the  Government  service,  have  been 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 


rights  of  individuals  and  In  many  instances 
false  allegations  of  disloyalty  were  effectively 
brought  to  light. 

As  president  of  the  AFGE,  I  urge  all  our 
members  to  remain  alert  for  any  smear 
tactics  aimed  at  discrediting  the  loyal  and 
devoted  group  of  fellow  government  em- 
ployees in  the  FBI  and  all  other  departments 
and  agencies  who  serve  us  and   the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  fine  comments  my  col- 
league has  made  with  respect  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover:  especially,  as  we  are  both  law- 
yers, for  his  lawyerlike  approach  to  his 
work,  V.  ith  his  deep  understanding  of  the 
need  for  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitutional freedom.s  which  are  involved 
in  his  work.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  aspects  of  his  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appieciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinfeuished  senior  col- 
league. 


PLANS  FOPv   MEMORIAL  DAY 
WEEKEND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  whether  any  plans  have  been  con- 
summated with  respect  to  the  weekend 
which  encompasses  Memorial  Day.  As 
I  understand.  Memorial  Day  falls  on  a 
Saturday  this  year,  and  I  would  assume 
that  normally,  since  Members  of  the 
Senate  like  to  make  arrangements  for 
speeches  back  home,  the  Senate  would 
adjourn  or  recess  from  Thursday  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  speak  for  myself,  but  before 
leaving  the  city,  the  majority  leader  told 
me  that  it  was  his  intention,  if  at  all 
possible,  and  barring  anything  unusual 
or  unforeseen,  to  have  the  Senate  go 
over  from  the  preceding  Thursday  to 
the  following  Monday,  thereby  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  Members 
who  may  desire  to  make  speeches  or 
who  have  engagements  on  Memorial 
Day. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION  BEFORE 
CONGRESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  <S.  DOC.  NO.  27) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  mes.sage  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  making  my  legislative  recommenda- 
tions in  January  of  this  year  I  called  to 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Congress 
three  matters  requiring  urgent  consider- 
ation and  action.  It  is  now  some  4 
months  since  I  made  these  recommenda- 
tions and  to  date  the  Congress  has  dealt 
finally  with  none  of  them.  On  one,  it 
has  taken  no  action  at  all. 


These  recommendations  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  To  avert  a  serious  disruption  of  the 
interstate  highway  program  due  to  an 
impending  deficit  in  the  highway  trust 
fund,  I  recommended  a  temporary  m- 
crease  in  the  Federal  tax  on  motor  fuels; 

2.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
interruption  in  homebuilding.  I  recom- 
mended an  increased  authorization  for 
the  insuring  of  home  mortgages  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration: 

3.  To  halt  the  accelerated  build-up  of 
surplus  aj^ricultural  commodities  and  to 
reduce  those  stock.s  and  their  ever  mount- 
ing cost  to  the  taxpayer,  I  recommended 
corrective  legislation. 

Since  these  recommendations  were 
made,  time?  has  grown  steadily  shorter 
and  the  problems  occasioned  by  the  lack 
of  action  in  the  Congress  increasingly 
critical. 

Hlr.HW.'^T    TUCST    FUND 

In  setting  up  the  interstate  highway 
program  in  1956.  the  Congress  provided 
that  it  be  conducted  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  and.  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
etabli-shcd  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Motor  fuels  and  other  highway  usei 
taxes  are  paid  into  this  fund,  and  Fed- 
eral grants,  amountinii  to  93  percent  of 
the  cost  of  building  the  Interstate  Hish- 
way  System,  are  paid  to  the  States  out  of 
the  fund. 

Legi-slation  enacted  last  year,  however, 
has  increased  the  rate  at  which  money  is 
being  .spent  from  the  fund  and  nothing 
has  been  done  to  put  more  money  into 
the  fund.  Because  the  law  wisely  re- 
quires that  the  fund's  expenditures  not 
exceed  its  receipts,  it  will  be  impossible 
this  year,  without  congressional  action, 
to  apportion  funds  so  that  the  States 
may  make  commitments  for  futui-e  high- 
way construction.  Apportionments  in 
the  followin((  year  would  also  be  far  be- 
low those  needed  to  can-y  forward  the 
road-building  schedule  now  contem- 
plated by  law. 

To  keep  the  highway  trust  fund  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  and  to  maintain  the 
planned  construction  schedule.  I  recom- 
mended a  temporary  increase  of  1'2 
cents  a  gallon  in  the  Federal  tax  on 
motor  fuels,  effective  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  recent  suggestion  that  receipts 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  be  earmarked  for  the  trust 
fund  is  an  unsatisfactory  alternative. 
The  transfer  of  those  receipts,  running 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
would  mean  only  that  the  problem  would 
then  be  to  raise  new  taxes  to  replenish 
the  loss  to  the  general  fund. 

An  even  more  unsatisfactory  alterna- 
tive, propo.sed  by  some,  would  be  legisla- 
tion to  waive  the  pay-as-you-go  require- 
ment. This  would  only  be  a  refusal  to 
face  reality — one  that  the  Congress 
would  be  hard  put  to  explain.  Less  than 
3  years  ago,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy,  the  Congress  declared  In  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  that  If  it 
ever  appears  that  the  trust  funds  total 
receipts  will  be  less  than  Its  total  ex- 
penditures "the  Congress  shall  enact 
legislation  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
balance  of  total  receipts  and  total  ex- 
penditures." 
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Less  than  2  months  remain  for  timely, 
responsible  action  by  the  Congress  on 
my  recommendation. 

HOUSINO 

In  January  I  urged  the  enactment  of 
emergency  legislation  to  increase  by  $6 
billion  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion's authority  to  insure  privately  ex- 
tended home  mortgages. 

This  recommendation  has  not  been 
enacted.  The  height  of  the  home- 
building  season  is  upon  us,  builders  must 
plan  ahead  and  the  agency's  insurance 
authority  is  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
hausted. 

The  $6  billion  increase  in  authority 
involves  no  Federal  spending  and  FHA's 
operations  are  self-supporting. 

Because  it  could  see  that  its  authority 
was  running  out,  the  agency  late  last 
year,  where  it  could,  began  issuing  agree- 
ments to  insure  in  the  future  provided 
it  then  actually  had  authority  remain- 
ing. By  thus  substituting  provisional 
agreements  for  actual  commitments,  the 
agency  has  been  able  to  avoid  an  abrupt 
halt  in  its  operations  due  to  a  lack  of 
insurance  authority. 

Although  the  agency  may  be  able  to 
continue  on  this  temporary  basis  imtil 
June  30.  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
situation  grows  more  precarious  every 
day.  The  agency's  outstanding  agree- 
ments to  insure  in  the  future  now  exceed 
$3  billion,  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  the  agency's  remaining  authority  to 
make  actual  insurance  commitments. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
interruption  in  homebuilding  all  across 
America,  sound  congressional  action  in 
this  area  is  urgently  needed. 

WHEAT 

I  have  frequently  requested  legislation 
to  deliver  our  farmers  and  taxpayers 
everywhere  from  the  mounting  failures 
and  staggering  excesses  of  the  mandatory 
farm  price  support  and  production  con- 
trol program.  Unless  this  pressing  is- 
sue is  squarely  met  and  resolutely  dealt 
with,  the  next  few  years  will  see  the 
surplus  problem,  because  of  its  stagger- 
ing cost  to  increasingly  frustrated  and 
impatient  taxpayers,  crash  of  its  own 
weight,  carrying  with  it  all  that  is  sound 
and  good  in  the  support  of  agriculture 
by  the  Federal  Government. , 

The  most  dramatic  failure  of  all — and 
the  problem  requirmg  the  most  urgent 
attention — is  the  wheat  program.  Sur- 
plus wheat  stocks  are  already  two  and 
one-half  times  our  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption for  food.  By  July  1  of  next 
year  these  stocks  are  expected  to  reach 
1.5  billion  bushels  and  to  involve  an 
Investment  of  $3.5  billion  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Wheat  storage,  handling 
and  interest  charges  alone  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  close  to  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Final 
proof  of  the  present  program's  utter 
failure  to  control  production  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  last  wheat  crop  was  the 
largest  in  history. 

Because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
required  by  law  to  announce  a  continua- 
tion of  this  thoroughly  discredited  pro- 
gram by  the  15th  of  May.  In  January  I 
urgently  recommended  corrective  legis- 
lation.   The  deadline  set  by  law  is  now 


only  two  days  away.  No  such  legislation 
has  been  passed. 

I  understand  that  at  this  late  hour 
the  Congress  has  elected  further  to  post- 
pone its  decision  by  briefly  extending  the 
deadline  for  annoimcing  next  year's 
wheat  program.  Having  chosen  this 
course,  the  Congress  should  use  this  add- 
ed time  to  enact  realistic  and  construc- 
tive legislation  that  will  effectively  avert 
the  impending  disaster  in  wheat.    - 

I  am  compelled  once  again  to  call  these 
particular  matters  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  because  the  orderly 
and  efficient  conduct  of  the  people's  busi- 
ness so  requires.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  expeditiously  in  these  critical  areas. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  'White  House.  May  13. 1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  recommen- 
dation No.  1,  relative  to  the  highway 
trust  fund,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance;  that  recommendation  No.  2, 
relative  to  che  insuring  oi  FHA  mort- 
gages, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency;  and  that  recom- 
mendation No.  3,  relative  to  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  rather  succinct  comment  on 
the  President's  message.  For  a  good 
many  weeks,  now,  after  the  usual  leader- 
ship conferences  at  the  White  House,  I 
have  spoken  to  our  own  policy  commit- 
tee, to  other  Senators,  and  to  the  press 
about  the  deep  concern  of  the  President 
over  these  three  emergent  programs — 
and  I  emphasize  that  all  of  them  are 
emergent.  When  they  were  submitted 
in  the  first  instance,  they  carried  emer- 
gency tags:  Namely,  the  shortage  in  the 
housing  mortgage  funds;  the  highway 
program,  with  an  admitted  $240  million 
dcflcit  on  the  1st  of  July,  1959;  and  the 
wheat  program,  as  to  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  place  on  the  calendar  a 
bill  which  proposes  simply  to  defer  the 
matter  for  a  few  weeks,  but  do6s  not  face 
up  to  reality. 

These,  then,  are  emergency  programs, 
and  there  should  have  been  action  on 
them  before  now.  The  housing  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand,  is  still  held  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  another  body. 

The  highway  program,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  had  no  consideration  and  no 
action.  I  point  out  that  highway  con- 
struction costs,  since  the  passage  of  the 
1957  act,  have  mounted  by  almost  $11 
billion.  The  so-called  Byrd  amendment, 
which  requires  that  there  be  no  deficit 
status  in  the  fund,  will  make  it  impos- 
sible on  the  1st  of  July  to  allocate  any 
funds  under  that  program,  because  of 
the  $240  million  deficit.  Of  course.  Con- 
gress can  waive  that  requirement,  as  it 
hais  done  before,  but  that  still  does  not 
face  up  to  the  fact. 

The  same  problem  confronts  us  so  far 
as  wheat  is  concerned.  As  the  President 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  surplus  of 
1,500  million  bushels  of  wheat,  which  is 
equal  to  our  requirements  for  a  period  of 
2*2  years.  Once  upon  a  time  I  was  a 
baker,  so  I  express  the  meaning  of  the 
surplus  of  wheat  in  terms  of  bread,  be- 
cause I  understand  it  better  that  way. 


If  1.500  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
apportioned  on  a  per  capita  basis 
throughout  the  country,  the  amoimt 
would  be  approximately  9  bushels.  I 
learned  long  ago  in  the  baking  business 
that  5  bushels  of  wheat  are  needed  to 
produce  a  barrel  of  flour.  Three  hun- 
dred 1 -pound  loaves  of  bread  can  be 
made  from  a  barrel  of  flour.  So  the 
present  surplus  of  wheat  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  550  1 -pound  loaves  of  tasty  bread 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  if  this  whole 
hoard  of  wheat  could  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  offers  a 
great  challenge  to  Congress.  Because  of 
the  mandatory  characteristics  of  exist- 
ing law,  this  matter  must  have  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  The  sooner  the 
better. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  particularly  as 
they  concern  the  deficit  in  the  highway 
ti-ust  fund.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  little  more  than  2  months 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  reconunendation  to 
increase  the  Federal  motor  fuel  tax  from 
3  cents  to  4 1^2  cents  a  gallon. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  and  Highways  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  further  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  minority  leader  to  one  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us.  Some 
34  Governors  of  States,  both  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party,  have  exerted  strong  pressure  on 
the  subcommittee  not  to  authorize  the 
increase  in  the  motor  fuels  tax  which 
the  President  has  recommended.  One 
Governor  who  has  taken  this  position  is 
the  Republican  Governor  of  my  own 
State.  Yet  Oregon  desperately  needs  the 
im.provements  which  the  highway  trust 
fund  will  finance  on  U.S.  Highways  30 
and  99,  both  along  the  interstate  net- 
work. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  the  President  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  provide  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  interstate  roads,  then  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right  to 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  the  motor 
fuel  tax.  I  think  the  34  Governors  who 
are  opposing  the  increase  recommended 
by  the  President  are  in  the  wrong  and 
have  taken  an  unsound  position.  They 
claim  the  motor  fuels  tax  should  be  left 
to  the  States.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
position  can  be  taken  consistently  when 
the  States  are  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept from  the  Federal  Government  90 
percent  of  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
the  most  expensive  roads  ever  built  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

So  I  wish  to  say  that  I  concur  with 
the  minority  leader  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  Fed- 
eral motor  fuels  tax  should  be  increased 
from  3  cents  a  gallon  to  4V2  cents  a  gal- 
lon. It  is  my  intention,  if  opportunity 
develops,  to  submit  my  tax  bill  as  an 
amendment  in  the  highway  subcommit- 
tee, if  there  is  available  a  suitable  pro- 
posed legislative  vehicle  for  doing  so. 
Of  course  I  imderstand  that  such  a  bill 
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must  originate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  flnnly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Federal  motor  fuels  tax  should  be  In- 
creased from  3  cents  a  gallon  to  4!^  cents 
a  gallon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  make  that  statement. 

As  he  has  so  well  pointed  out,  the 
States  are  the  recipients  of  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  highway  program.  If, 
however,  they  compel  It.  and  if  there  were 
no  waiver  of  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment, we  have  this  choice,  in  the  absence 
of  further  revenue:  either  to  cut  back 
the  program  in  its  entirety  or  to  charge 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  States.  I  am  sure  the 
Governors  would  not  like  that  at  all. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  certain  of  the  Governors  have  taken 
a  completely  inconsistent  position,  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  they  ask  us  to 
maintain  the  program :  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  they  oppose  any  increase  in  the 
tax  to  finance  it. 

So  I  agree  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  an  increase  in  the  motor 
fuels  tax. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
clude my  comment  by  saying  that  these 
three  items  simply  cry  for  action;  and 
certainly  the  President  has  not  been 
amiss  in  alerting  the  Congress  to  the 
need  for  action.  Consequently,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  us. 


THE        INTERNATIONAL        HEALTH 

YEAR^-HOPE    FOR    NEW    HEALTH 

GAINS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
desire  of  plain  people  the  world  over  for 
permanent  peace  and  the  devotion  of 
public  expenditures  to  projects  which 
are  aimed  at  the  betterment  of  man.  in- 
stead of  his  destruction,  seem  frequently 
to  fail  to  reach  fulfillment  in  realistic 
projects  which  can  provide  graphic  dem- 
onstration of  the  iwssibilities  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

But  today  there  is  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  at  least  one  such  program 
will  be  achieved,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind.  I  refer  to  the  International 
Health  Year. 

This  proposal  for  an  all-out  worldwide 
attack  on  disease,  through  medical  re- 
search and  expansion  of  public-health 
practices,  has  gained  support  in  coun- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
It  has  received  the  backing  of  medical 
men  and  laymen  alike,  in  all  areas  of  the 
globe.  The  World  Health  Organization 
will  take  up  the  prop>osal  this  month. 

As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
idea  of  an  International  Health  Year,  I 
have  been  pleased  and  encouraged  by 
this  response  to  this  proposal,  which  was 
advanced  originally  by  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son in  June  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  In  promoting  the  concept  of  an 
International  Health  Year  has  been  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  Under  his  direction,  the 
International  Organizations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  prepared  a  series 
of  background  studies  which  have  aided 


significantly  In  enabling  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public  in  their  study 
of  this  program.  In  his  public  appear- 
ances and  Senate  speeches,  he  has  effec- 
tively outlined  the  numerous  benefits 
which  can  he  derived  from  initiation  of 
such  a  project. 

Now.  in  the  May  10.  1959.  Issue  of  This 
Week  magazine,  one  of  our  most  widely 
circulated  periodicals.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey describes  in  clear  and  cogent  terms 
the  need  for  international  cooperation  In 
seeking  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases 
which  presently  cause  untold  pain  and 
economic  loss.  He  points  out  the  massive 
savings  in  lives  and  productivity  which 
could  result  from  a  united  effort  to  ex- 
tend to  underdeveloped  areas  modern 
techniques  and  knowledge  which  are 
available  in  this  country  and  other  na- 
tions with  more  developed  economies. 
He  notes  that  the  IHY  would  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  new  international  joint 
efforts  in  medicine,  permitting  exchange 
of  information  and  elimination  of  dupli- 
cation. 

Because  Senator  Humphrey's  com- 
ments so  vividly  and  succinctly  sum  up 
the  numerous  and  needed  gains  which 
might  be  realized  through  an  IHY.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
article  in  This  Week  magazine  of  May 
10  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IHY:  OuH  Best  Hope  To  Stop  Atomic  Fallout 

(By   Hon.   Hubert   H.   Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota) 

Washington. — This  week,  while  the  world's 
eyes  are  on  the  deliberations  of  the  foreign 
ministers  at  Geneva,  a  meeting  that  may  be 
even  more  Important  to  your  future  is  taking 
place  In  the  same  city.  The  88  member 
nations  of  the  World  Health  Organization  are 
considering  plans  for  an  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research  Year.  It  could  prove 
to  be  the  most  Important  year  of  your  life. 

The  reason?  IHY,  as  It  is  already  nick- 
named. Is  designed  to  attack  problems  so 
urgent  and  so  universal  that  nothing  short 
of  a  multtnatlon  effort  offers  hope  of  success. 

In  this  category  of  problems,  none  Is  more 
Immediate  or  more  ominous  than  how  to 
cope  with  nuclear  radiation,  the  rays  given 
off  by  the  nucleus  of  a  radioactive  atom. 

Atomic  energy  Is  both  a  mlraclemaker  and 
a  monstermaker. 

^  It  Is  one  of  the  biggest  hopes  and  one  of  the 
biggest  headaches  for  the  world's  scientists 
today.  It  can  help  diagnose  ills  (by  the  ap- 
plication of  radioactive  Isotopes  as  tracers). 
It  can  cure  (through  cancer-dertroylng  co- 
balt bombs).  It  can  kill  (as  In  dreaded 
leukemia,  caused  by  strontium  90  absorbed 
into  the  bones) .  It  can  deform  (as  Is  possible 
In  generations  unborn  whose  grandparents' 
reproductive  cells  may  have  been  accidentally 
struck  by  rays,  causing  terrible  mutations  of 
genes). 

The  atom  hangs  over  mankind  like  the  very 
cloud  it  precipitates.  Past  and  present 
United  States,  British,  and  Soviet  testing  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  has  resulted 
In  drenching  the  atmosphere  with  trillions  of 
radioactive  nuclear  fragments.  We  have  re- 
cently learned  the  alarming  fact  that  this 
deadly  debris  Is  falling  out  of  the  atmosphere 
much  faster  than  the  public  had  been  In- 
formed, and  Is  most  concentrated  in  the 
northern  United  States. 

A  WAR  over  rALLOUT 

Row  significant  Is  this  fallout  to  human 
health?     This  Is  the  topic  of  bitter  contro- 


versy throughout  the  BdentUle  world. 
Charge  and  countercharge  fill  the  air.  The 
squabble  adds  up  to  one  fact:  Mo  one  Is 
really  sure  about  the  effects  of  fallout. 

IHY  can  strengthen  the  efforts  of  all  the 
scientific  agencies  studying  the  problem  by 
pooling  their  findings,  so  that  needlesa  fear 
or  groundless  complacency  can  be  STolded 
and  sensible  counteraction  taken. 

And  let  me  emphasize  once  again,  we  must 
get  tbe  answers  soon.  Radiation  In  the  hu- 
man body  Is  cumulative.  The  amount  of 
roentgens  you  may  absorb  this  year  is  added 
to  the  total  of  previous  years — until  who  la 
to  say  what  will  result? 

But,  vital  though  this  study  of  radiation 
Is,  IHY  would  accomplish  even  more.  As 
Its  predecessor,  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  probed  the  secrets  of  our  phjrslcal 
world.  IHY  would  focus  scientific  InTCstl^a- 
tton  on  some  of  the  basic  riddles  In  biology. 
Here  are  five  essential  problems  of  aoth  cen- 
tury medicine  that  the  IHY  c&n  attack: 

1.  Why  does  an  apparently  normal  body 
ceU  suddenly  begin  to  divide  wUdly,  multiply- 
ing beyond  control?  That's  the  big  ques- 
tion In  cancer. 

2.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  diet,  stress, 
heredity  to  heart  disease? 

3.  What  happens  Inside  our  oeUs  to  make 
us  grow  older?  Fourteen  million  Americans 
over  65  would  like  to  know  the  answer  to 
that  one. 

4.  What  goes  wrong  In  a  pregnant  mother's 
womb  to  cause  brain  damage  or  premature 
or  deformed  babies? 

5.  What  special  characteristics  ean  be 
found  In  the  blood  of  schisophrenics  or 
arthrttlcs  or  patients  afflicted  with  many 
other  kinds  of  disease? 

None  of  theee  vital  questions  Is  new.  All 
of  them  are  being  studied  at  hundreds  of 
research  centers  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  But  IHT  can  add 
new  dimensions  to  research — make  It 
stronger,  better  manned,  better  coordinated, 
better  supported,  more  highly  regarded  than 
ever  before  In  human  history. 

When  I  visited  Premier  NIklta  Khrushchev 
In  Moscow  last  December,  I  discussed  IHY 
with  him  as  part  of  an  overall  program  of 
expanding  health  cooperation.  During  my 
8-hour  conference.  I  heard  a  lot  of  "nyets" 
from  the  Soviet  leader,  but  a  cordial  "da  "  was 
his  answer  on  IHY. 

meetings  or  bast  and  west 

During  ICY.  Soviet  and  American  scien- 
tists exchanged  visits  In  each  other's  sta- 
tions In  the  Antarctic.  I  am  hoping  that 
during  IHY,  Soviet,  Polish,  and  other  East- 
ern European  scientists  will  visit  and  work 
in  our  research  centers  for  cancer,  heart,  and 
other  diseases.  I  also  hope  that  our  greatest 
sclentisu  and  physicians  will  Increase  the 
number  of  their  visits  to  Soviet  and  other 
Eastern   health  faclUUes. 

But  IHY  is  to  be  more  than  a  research  year. 
It  will  also  be  a  public  health  year. 

One  of  Its  primary  goals  will  be  to  step  up 
public  sanitation  and  other  efforts  against 
disease,  particularly  in  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  globe — Asia.  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Latin  America. 

Here,  the  problem  Is  not  research,  for  the 
causes  ot  many  of  the  widespread  maladies 
are  already  known.  Rather,  the  challenge  Is 
to  apply  known  remedies  or  preventives  on 
a  mass  basis.  That  means  reaching  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  undernourished, 
poorly  protected  populations  which  are  the 
piey  of  age-uld  Infections  and  parasitic  ail- 
ments. 

A  blight  of  disease  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  results  In  this  vicious  cycle: 

1.  Disease  Incapacitates  wage  earners. 

a.  Families  must  subsist  on  Inrufflclent 
Income  (sometimes  as  low  as  $50  a  year). 

3.  Tax  revenue  Is  low  and  public  funds  are 
lacking  to  develop  adequate  schools,  hos- 
pitals, recent  sewage  or  wells.    And 

4.  Still, more  disease  results. 
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Malaria — the  world's  No.  1  health  prob- 
lem— Is  a  case  In  point. 

Nearly  one-half  the  world's  population 
lives  In  malaria-ridden  areas.  One-third  of 
these  people  are  unprotected  from  this  dls- 
sbling  scourage,  with  Its  terrible  chills  and 
fevers.  Incidence  would  be  much  higher  IX 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  cooper- 
ating nations  had  not  already  achieved  great 
progress  In  wiping  out  the  disease. 

But  the  maU  -ia-eradlcatlon  program  Is 
slowing  down  In  some  places  and  has  hardly 
started  In  others,  erpeclally  In  Africa. 
Meanwhile,  malaria-carrying  insects  are  be- 
coming resistant  to  DDT.  Time  is  running 
out  on  the  eradication  program. 

IHY  could  and  should  be  used  for  a  bold 
counteroflenslve. 

Other  targets  as  well  might  be  lined  up  in 
IHY's  sights — at  least  for  limited  attack. 
Most  of  these  diseases  we  are  thinking  of 
are  almost  unknown  in  the  United  States 
and  Western  European  countries.  But  to 
developing  regions,  they  bring  a  nightmare 
of  pain  and  pauperization.  Here  are  a  few 
likely  targets:  400  million  cases  of  hook- 
worm (caused  by  blood -sucking  worms,  pro- 
ducing anemia  and  weakness).  250  million 
cases  of  filarlasis  (parasitic  worm  infec- 
tions), 150  million  cases  of  schistosomiasis 
(caused  by  larvae  which  enter  the  ukin  and 
attack  the  liver),  50  million  cases  of  yaws 
(painful,  ulcerating  sores  which  can  be 
cured  by  a  single  shot  of  penicillin),  400 
million  cases  of  trachoma  and  infectious 
conjunctivitis  (diseases  which  can  lead  to 
blindness) . 

A  brighter  outlook 
Neither   1  year  nor   10  years  will  be  ade- 
quate to  eliminate  these  blights.     But  the 
time  to  begin  is  now. 

If  we  can  begin  to  conquer  these  dlsenses 
In  underdevelojied  nations.  It  will  mean  a 
brighter  outlook  for  freedom,  friendship, 
and  stability  In  new  Asian.  African,  and 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  Too  often  they 
feel  neglected  by  the  richer,  healthier  West- 
ern nations.  If.  moreover,  we  can  help  them 
Increase  food  production  for  the  hungry 
mouths  of  their  rising  populations,  we  will 
have  banished  the  grim  specter  of  mass 
starvation  snuffing  out  the  very  lives  that 
.  medical  science  will  otherwise  save  and  pro- 
I     long. 

'.  How  much  would  IHY  coct?  As  much  as 
,  the  nations  are  willing  to  pay.  That  means 
bath  governments  and  people.  A  vast  array 
of  private  organizations  should  be  willing  to 
help  make  IHY  a  resounding  success.  In- 
deed, as  In  the  case  of  IGY.  the  basic  Initia- 
tive should  come  from  private  groups. 

The  United  Stales  already  has  a  proud 
record  of  health  aid.  Right  now  we  are 
devoting  $80  million  a  year  to  International 
health.  Thnt  Includes  National  Institute  of 
Health  research  overseas,  aid  programs  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, contributions  to  WHO  and  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund,  as  well  as  other 
aid.  No  nation  has  done  more.  But  no 
nation  has  the  reEponsiblllty  of  doing  more, 
for  we  are  the  great  beacon  of  mankind. 
IHY  Is  a  tool  for  us  and  all  men  of  good 
Will.  It  is  not  a  cure-all  for  health  problems. 
It  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  Its  real  success 
will  be  measured  not  by  what  it  begins  but 
by  its  continuing  results  over  the  years. 

Nothing  could  be  cruder  or  more  self- 
defeating  than  to  begin  a  major  health  pro- 
gram, and  then  drop  It  12  months  later. 

NEED    MEN,    MONET,    MATERIAL 

Effective  research  and  Improved  public 
he.ilth  require  men.  money,  material,  and 
time.  Patience  and  persistence  are  the  qual- 
ities that  pay  off.  Cures  for  bafBlng  dis- 
eases may  be  1  month  or  1  year  or  one 
generation  away,  even  If  we  mobilize  all 
possible  resources. 

Chronic  shortages  of  doctors,  nurses, 
trained  mldwlves,  dentists,  pharmacists,  re- 
searchers,  can't   be  solved   In   1   year.     But 


IHY  can  help  awaken  the  world  to  the  dan- 
ger of  medical  scarcity.  Eradication  and 
training  programs  can  be  launched. 

An  old  Arab  proverb  reads,  "He  who  has 
health  has  hope,  and  he  who  has  hope  has 
everything."  IHY  might  well  signify  "Inter- 
national Hope  Year." 

IHT ^A    U.8.    SENATOR'S   IDEA:    ACCEPTED   BT   THE 

RUSSIANS.    CHEERED    DT    THE  tJ.N. 

(EorroR's  Note:  What  Is  IHY?  It  Is  a  pro- 
posed International  Health  Year  to  be  spon- 
sored by  the  World  Health  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

(If  the  plan  for  It  goes  through  It  will  be 
put  Into  effect  In  June  1961.  During  the 
following  year  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  contribute  their  skill  and  knowledge 
In  an  all-out  war  against  cancer,  heart 
disease,  mental  Illness,  old  age  and  Infan+s* 
diseases,  as  well  as  many  other  human  ills. 

(But  the  major  effort  would  be  In  the  field 
of  atomic  research.  In  addition  to  studying 
ways  in  which  the  atom  can  be  used  to 
diagnose  and  cure  disease.  IHY  would  Investi- 
gate the  dangers  of  dreaded  atomic  fallout. 

(Last  July,  Senator  Humphrey  introduced 
a  proposal  In  the  US.  Senate  urging  ihat  the 
President  explore  the  possibility  of  an  In- 
ternational Health  Year.  The  plan  was 
unanimously  approved. 

( A  month  later,  a  resolution  for  such  a  year 
was  introduced  In  the  U.N.  by  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  In  December,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  voted  for  IHY,  and 
now  final  acceptance  of  the  plan  is  awaited 
from  the  World  Health  Organization.) 


SUSTAINED  YIELD  FORESTRY  PRAC- 
TICES OF  THE  U.S.  FOREST  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
supply  of  national  forest  timber  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  economy  of 
the  Stats  of  Oregon,  and  also  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Policies  for  management  of  this 
publicly  owned  asset  determine  both  the 
near-  and  long-term  effect  of  Federal 
timber  resources  on  business  and  indus- 
try and  on  multiple  public  use. 

Some  of  these  policies  and  practices 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  are  explained 
in  an  article  which  was  written  recently 
for  the  Herald  and  News  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg..  by  Mr.  Douglas  B.  Shaw, 
assistant  ranger  for  the  Klamath  District 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
given  us  an  especially  good  analysis  of 
U  S.  Forest  Service  conservation  prac- 
tices, and  I  think  it  is  valuable  to  know 
that  these  policies  will  be  used  in  any 
portions  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Reser- 
vation lands  which  might  eventually 
move  into  custodianship  of  the  Forest 
Service  imder  the  present  Klamath  Ter- 
mination Act.  I  ask  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  Mr.  Shaw's  informa- 
tive article  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Timber  Resources  on  Our  National  Forests 

Plat  Big  Part  in  U.S.  Economy 

(By  Douglas  B.  Shaw,  assistant  district 

ranger,  U.S.  Forest  Service) 
The  timber  resource  of  the  Klamath 
Ranger  District  Is.  of  course,  very  Important 
to  the  people  and  economy  of  the  Klamath 
basin.  The  resource  Is  managed  according 
to  the  concept  of  sustained  yield  and  multi- 
ple use.  Sustained  yield  means  that  cut 
does  not  exceed  growth  and  mortality,  thus 
perpetuating  the  timber  crop.    Multiple  use 


Is  the  management  of  each  resource  In  such 
a  way  that  the  other  resources  may  also  be 
used  to  the  extent  that  they  are  compatible 
on  each  area. 

In  managing  the  timber  resource  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis,  the  allowable  cut  fig- 
ure Is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  timber 
that  may  be  cut  each  year  forever.  This 
figure  Is  adjusted  periodically  to  refiect  more 
complete  utilization,  new  growth  figures  and 
so  forth.  The  Klamath  Ranger  District  has 
Just  completed  a  complete  relnventory  of 
the  timber  resource.  When  these  figures  are 
compiled,  there  will  be  a  new  allowable  cut 
figure  calculated.  The  present  allowable 
cut  Is  set  at  14  million  board  feet  with  an 
adjustment  for  1959  of  10  million  board  feet 
making  a  total  of  24  million  board  feet  the 
allowable  cut  for  1959. 

In  harvesting  the  timber,  the  overmature 
timber  is  the  first  to  be  cut.  Most  of  this 
timber  lies  In  undeveloped  areas.  To  reach 
these  areas,  roads  must  be  built.  The  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  these  roads  are 
large  and  Important  jobs.  The  roads  must 
be  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the 
timber  to  be  harvested  and  also  to  serve 
future  needs.  The  future  needs  Including 
reaching  timber  further  back,  conducting 
salvage  of  dead  material,  use  of  the  road  for 
access  to  recreation  areas,  and  others.  Thus 
the  location  must  be  carefully  thou-jht  out. 
Also,  In  locating  and  constructing  roads,  the 
soil  and  water  resource  must  be  protected. 
Then  the  roads  are  designed  and  built  to 
achieve  the  least  possible  soil  disturbances, 
to  assume  adequate  drainage  and  provisions 
are  made  to  protect  the  cut  and  fill  slopes 
from  erosion.  Also  roads  crossing  streams 
present  problems  In  protecting  other  re- 
sources. Culverts  and  bridges  are  used  to 
provide  for  maximum  stream  flow.  Culverts 
are  Installed  In  such  a  way  as  to  assume  fish 
passage  upstream. 

The  logging  operations  present  other 
problems.  In  laying  out  cutting  areas,  again 
the  other  resources  are  considered.  The 
areas  are  laid  out  to  provide  for  the  mini- 
mum of  soil  movement  which  protects  both 
the  soils  resource  and  water  quality.  Log- 
ging disturbance  Is  of  course  necessary. 
However,  on  steep  ground  the  use  of  tractors 
Is  usually  prohibited  and  instead  cable  yard- 
ing methods  are  used.  Cutting  areas  are 
seeded  to  grass  and  replanted  to  trees  as  soon 
as  possible  to  prevent  soil  movement  and  to 
restock  the  area. 

Clear  cutting  Is  the  type  of  cutting  used 
In  stands  of  even-aged,  overmature,  and  ma- 
ture timber.  In  the  type  of  timber.  It  Is 
possible  to  put  a  line  around  a  cutting  unit 
and  cut  all  the  timber  within  the  area.  The 
size  and  shape  of  these  units  depend  on  the 
topography,  whether  It  will  be  tractor  or 
cable  yarded  and  consideration  of  the  other 
uses.  Lease  areas  between  units  are  left  to 
provide  for  future  cuts  and  to  avoid  cutting 
over  a  large  piece  of  ground  at  one  time. 
These  lease  units  are  left  usually  until  the 
cut  units  have  a  well-established  crop  of 
new  timber  on  them.  These  lease  units  will 
be  left  uncut  then  for  a  period  and  usually 
there  Is  some  mortality.  Where  it  Is  eco- 
nomical and  feasible,  the  dead  and  down 
timber  Is  removed  from  the  area  periodically. 
Another  type  of  cutting  Is  partial  cutting. 
This  Is  usually  practiced  In  uneven-aged 
stands.  This  type  of  cutting  is  more  com- 
mon In  the  ponderosa  pine  type.  The  trees 
cut  are  those  that  are  putting  on  practlcaUy 
no  growth  and  are  diseased  or  damaged  In 
some  way. 

Another  tvpe  of  cutting  is  the  salvage  cut. 
This  Is  a  cut  of  the  dead  and  down  material 
only.  It  Is  practiced  in  either  even -aged  or 
uneven-aged  stands.  Its  purpose  is  to  sal- 
vage the  dead  and  down  material  while  It 
can  still  make  good  lumber.  The  salvage 
program  Is  taking  on  greater  proportions 
now  because  we  have  more  access  roads  and 
are  able  to  economically  reach  the  timber. 
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The  practice  of  slash  burning  on  cutover 
areas  is  an  activity  which  haa  two  basic 
objectives.  One  Is  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
and  the  other  Is  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
bark  beetle  attacks.  The  cost  of  this  work 
Is  figured  as  part  of  the  logging  costs  on 
each  area  and  Is  deposited  on  a  special  fund 
by  the  timber  purchasers.  The  work  Is  then 
done  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Another  part  of  timber  management  Is 
the  Sole  area  betterment  program.  This 
includes  two  phases.  One  Is  timber  stand 
Improvement  which  Includes  pruning,  thin- 
ning and  release  In  areas  of  young  growth 
timber.  The  other  Is  reforestation,  which  Is 
the  planting  of  cutover  areas  with 
seedlings.  The  cost  of  this  work  Is  floured 
as  a  separate  part  of  stumpage  price  and  Is 
deposited  In  a  special  fund  by  the  timber 
purchaser.  This  Is  called  KV  work  after 
Senator  Knudsen  and  Senator  Vandenberg, 
Who  authorized  the  work. 

The  stumpage  price,  which  Is  the  price 
paid  for  the  timber  cut.  Is  Hgured  briefly  as 
follows:  The  lumber  selling  price  for  each 
apecles  is  determined  for  average  prices  In 
the  area.  Prom  this  Is  deducted  the  cost 
of  logging,  mining,  erosion  control,  slash 
disposal  and  other  necessary  work.  The  re- 
sulting figure  Is  the  stumpage  and  KV  price. 
The  cost  of  the  KV  work  is  then  deducted 
and  the  resulting  figure  Is  the  stumpage 
price.  This  stumpage  price,  plus  special  de- 
posits, represents  the  minimum  bid  price 
for  the  timber.  The  bidders  then  submit 
their  bids  and  the  timber  Is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Thus  the  bid  stumpage 
price,  multiplied  by  the  volume  cut.  repre- 
sents the  revenue  for  each  timber  Ea'e. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  this  revenue  is  re- 
turned to  the  counties  In  which  the  timber 
was  cut  for  use  for  roads  and  scho<jls.  Thus 
this  money,  plus  what  Is  spent  for  roads 
and  fire  protection,  which  the  county  or 
States  would  otherwise  spend,  exceeds  the 
taxes  the  land  would  bring  In  If  It  were 
subjected  to  ordinary  assessment  and  levy. 
Thus  the  Klamath  Rniger  District  makes 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  economy 
Of  the  basin. 

The  harvesting  of  the  timber  crop  Is  an 
operation  that  brings  considerable  comment 
from  the  general  public  and  various  single- 
use  groups.  With  more  and  more  pressure 
for  the  use  of  the  various  national  forest 
resources,  the  multiple  use  concept  becomes 
more  Important.  Thus  very  careful  analysis 
and  planning  Is  done  to  determine  what  Is 
the  primary  use  for  each  area.  If  the  primary 
use  for  an  area  is  determined  to  be  recrea- 
tion, then  timber  harvesting  will  be  modified 
so  that  It  is  compatible  with  this  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  timber  Is  the  primary 
resource  on  an  area  then  recreation  use  will 
be  limited  but  not  eliminated.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  desirable  recreation  areas 
within  a  timber  sale  area.  Examples  would 
be  leaving  streamside  and  roadside  uncut 
areas.  It  should  also  be  remenibered  that 
timber  harvesting  provides  access  to  areas 
that  were  hiaccessible  before  and  will  enable 
more  use  of  the  other  rerources. 

Esthetlcally  speaking,  timber  harvesting  Is 
probably  not  too  desirable.  However.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  harvesting  is 
done  on  an  area,  the  debris  Is  burned  and 
the  area  planted,  the  esthetic  values  return 
as  the  scars  heal  and  the  new  crop  grows. 

Thus  the  use  of  the  timber  resource  Is 
Just  another,  though  a  very  Important  use. 
In  the  multiple-use  concept  of  national  for- 
est management.  The  use  of  every  resource 
and  Its  extent  of  compatibility  with  each 
others  use  Is  constantly  kept  In  mind,  not 
only  In  timber  management  but  In  other 
resource  management. 


RADIATION  FALLOUT 

Mr.    BRIDGES.    Mr.    President,    the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  of  the  Rcidia- 


tion  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Atomic  Committee  makes 
available  to  the  American  people  for  the 
first  time  the  thoughtful  testimony  of 
the  Nation's  top  atomic  scientists  in  re- 
gard to  radiation  fallout.  This  testimony 
is  most  welcome  as  a  long  overdue  step 
in  assuring  the  people  of  this  country 
and  those  throughout  the  world  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  facts  of  the  situation. 

I  icnow  that  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  been  deluged  with  mail  from  sin- 
cerely concerned  people  in  regard  to  the 
effect  on  human  life  of  the  radiation  re- 
sulting from  nuclear  experimentation. 
Although  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
knew  the  true  facts,  it  was  difficult  to 
reassure  constituents  and  the  general 
public  in  the  face  of  all  the  conflicting 
testimony  made  available  from  time  to 
time  in  the  public  press.  No  doubt,  most 
of  the  people  who  expressed  concern  and 
predicted  dire  results  were  sincere,  but 
I  cannot  help  but  think  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  continued  nuclear  experi- 
mentation was  inspired  by  subtle  Com- 
munist propafjanda  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  this  country  to  an  extent 
which  would  reduce  our  experimentation 
while  the  Russians  forged  ahead.  I  con- 
stantly have  pointed  out  that  radiation 
plays  no  favorites  and  that  the  instinct 
for  survival  anions  the  nations  involved 
would  act  as  an  effective  automatic  con- 
trol at  levels  far  bolow  the  danger  level. 
At  the  same  time.  I  pointed  out  that  any 
lessenint?  of  experimentation  on  our  part, 
rather  than  reducing  the  amount  of 
radiation,  would  merely  furnish  a  vac- 
uum into  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
rush  in  pushing  its  experimental  work  to 
an  extent  that  we  might  be  hopelessly 
outdistanced. 

Most  impressive  In  the  reassurance  of 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings  just  con- 
cluded is  that  of  the  very  distinguished 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi?!'^ion,  which  was 
most  clear  and  emphatic  in  placing  the 
hazard  of  fallout  in  proper  penspective. 
In  nontechnical  language  that  all  can 
understand,  they  ."^tate  that  all  tests  to 
date  have  exposed  human  beings  around 
the  world  to  an  amount  of  total  body 
external  radiation — pa.st,  present,  and 
future — that  is  la)  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  estimated  average  exposure  of  the 
American  public  to  medical  X-rays,  and 
<b>  less  than  5  percent  as  much  as  the 
average  exposure  to  cosmic  rays  and 
other  background  radiation,  including 
that  emitted  by  the  bricks  of  one's  home. 

On  March  29  of  this  year,  in  a  state- 
ment, I  called  for  an  immediate  and 
complete  reevaluation  of  radiation  fall- 
out from  nuclear  experimentation.  I 
said  that  the  American  people,  and  those 
of  the  free  world,  are  entitled  to  the  best 
our  scientific  know-how  can  produce.  I, 
therefore,  call  upon  all  agencies  and 
functions  having  to  do  with  nuclear  ex- 
perimentation, or  having  the  capacity 
for  evaluation,  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
for  an  immediate  and  complete  study.  I 
am  now  much  gratified  that  the  Radia- 
tion Subcommittee  has  proceeded  so  far 
in  this  direction,  and  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  there  is  a  constant  re- 
evaluation  as  experimentation  continues. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  whole  subject  appeared  in  the 


Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  10, 
1959.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
Record  in  conjunction  with  the  remarks 
I  have  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

FxLLOirr    IN    PSSSPCCTXVB 

Now  that  the  radiation  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Committee 
has  concluded  its  hearings  on  the  problem 
of  fallout,  peoples  everywhere  have  reason  to 
feel  reassured.  For  the  hearings,  although 
they  have  left  a  number  of  questions  unre- 
solved, have  established  one  fact  of  prime 
Importance — namely,  that  the  experts  best 
qualified  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  matter, 
the  sclentlsU  who  have  studied  It  with  the 
greatest  care,  share  the  view  that  alarmists 
have  grosaly  exaggerated  the  dangers  involved 
In  past  nuclear  testing. 

The  most  emphatic  and  clearest  testimony 
on  this  point  has  come  from  the  distin- 
guished Oeneral  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  After  a  thor- 
oughgoing review.  underUken  In  order  to 
place  the  hazard  of  fallout  In  proper  perspec- 
tive, the  OAC  has  flatly  declared  that  all  the 
tests  to  date  (ours.  Britain's  and  Russia's 
combined)  have  exposed  human  beings 
around  the  world  to  an  amount  of  total 
body  external  radiation — paat.  present,  and 
future — that  Is  (a)  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  estimated  average  exposure  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  medical  X-rayi  and  (b)  len 
than  5  percent  as  much  as  the  average  ex- 
posure to  coemlc  rays  and  other  background 
radiation.  Including  that  emitted  by  the 
bricks  of  one's  home.  Further,  the  GAC's 
statement  Includes  the  following  instructive 
observations,  amoiig  others: 

•It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  human  be- 
ings have  lived  for  many  generations  In  paru 
of  the  world  which  have  5  times  or  more 
the  background  radiation  normal  to  tnc 
United  Slates,  or  mure  than  100  times  the 
average  amount  of  rad'utlon  from  fallout 
In  the  United  States. 

"In  regard  to  Internal  efTecu  of  stronttum 
90  due  to  ingestion,  the  amount  of  strontium 
UO  which  has  been  found  In  food  and  wat«r 
i&  less  of  a  haziirci  than  the  amount  f.f  radlvim 
uo-mally  pre'^nt  In  public  drinklne  water 
supply  In  certain  places  In  the  United  States, 
and  In  public  use  for  many  decades." 

In  making  these  and  similar  potnU.  the 
OAC  has  not  sought  to  give  the  Impression 
that  fallout,  especially  that  which  might 
re?^ult  from  future  largescale  testing.  Is  a 
thing  of  no  consequence.  Nevertheless, 
while  not  pooh-poohing  what  could  be  the 
danger  Inherent  In  an  unlimited  continua- 
tion of  such  testing.  It  has  plainly  Indicated 
that  the  problem,  as  It  er.lsts  today.  Is  not 
nearly  so  aerlous  as  some  Cassandras  would 
have  the  world  believe.  As  for  tomorrow, 
the  AEC's  General  Advisory  Committee — 
leaving  aside  the  question  of  military  nuclear 
experiments— has  emphasized  that  our  Public 
Health  Service  and  comparable  agencies  will 
have  to  play  an  ever-cxp.Tndlng  regulatory 
role  to  mr.lntaln  safe  standards  In  connection 
with  the  Increasing  civilian  uses  of  radio- 
Isotopes,  atomic  reactors  and  X-rays,  which 
are  still  the  most  Important  source  of  radia- 
tion hazards. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  OAC  has  declared, 
"There  is  a  real  need  for  clear,  simple  ex- 
position of  the  facts  of  fallout  In  media 
widely  available  to  the  public."  Unfortu- 
nately, these  media  have  not  yet  presented 
such  an  exposition  on  a  continuing  or  co- 
herent basis,  largely  because  the  experts 
themselves  have  been  discussing  the  problem 
In  terms  too  technical  to  be  related  to  every- 
day life.  The  latest  congressional  hearings 
on  the  subject,  together  with  lucid  state- 
ments like  the  GAC's.  constitute  a  good  ex- 
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ample  of  the  kind  of  educational  effort  that 
Is  needed  to  dispel  not  only  oomplacency, 
but  unreasoning  fears  as  well. 


ALLEGED  RUSSIAN  SCIENTIFIC 
SUPERIORITY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  over  what  seems,  to  my  mind, 
a  dangerous  natioruil  psychology.  The 
launching  of  the  original  sputnik  by  the 
Soviet  Union  had  such  a  dramatic  impact 
that  it  apparently  has  created  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  an  overreadiness 
to  accept  as  fact  any  Soviet  scientific 
claims.  The  most  glaring  example  of  this 
type  of  psychology  was  foimd  in  the 
ready  acceptance  of  the  claimed  Rus- 
sian moon  satellite,  Lunik,  which  ev^n 
the  Russians  themselves  changed  to 
moon  probe.  Thnt  in  itself  is  significant 
in  that  if  the  rocket  had  gone  into  orbit 
around  the  moon,  it  cotUd  have  been 
tracked  and  verified,  but  when  no  track- 
ing was  possible,  the  Russians  then 
claimed  that  it  had  gone  beyond  the 
moon  into  Iwundless  space,  too  far  for 
return  signals  to  travel 

In  my  effort  to  combat  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  danfrcrous  psychology.  I  am 
assembling  all  available  information,  and 
I  am  pleased  that,  along  with  that  effort, 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  the 
matter  under  study.  Thi:;  matter  should 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  widespread 
public  infoiTOation,  and  in  that  regard. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Sunday 
Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
which  has  served  to  alert  the  people  in 
that  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Was  LtnviK  a  Hoax? 

"Lunik,  fact  or  fiction?"  Is  no  longer  a 
question  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  Republican,  of 
New  HamiJshlre.  has  disclosed  that  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Russian  moon  rocket  has  turned 
up  much  a'iditlonal  evidence  which  tends  to 
question  seriously  the  validity  of  Russian 
claims. 

Much  of  the  new  material  disclosed  by 
Sjnat'^r  Bripges  comes  from  a  rejjort  of  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  tracking 
team  was  the  only  organization  which 
claimed  to  have  tracked  Lunik  after  the  al- 
leged launching  on  January  3  somewhere  in 
the  i^ast  Siberian  wasteland. 

Btt.t  Senator  Bridges  has  pointed  out  that 
even  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  scien- 
tists at^ree  they  formed  their  opinions  from 
data  that  are  not  conclusive. 

In  the  report  now  under  atudy  by  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Subcommittee.  W.  H.  Pick- 
ering, director  of  the  world-famous  labora- 
tory, states  that  on  Friday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 2,  hours  after  the  Soviets  rep>orted  the 
launching  of  Lunik,  no  signals  were  received 
which  could  be  identified  as  coming  from  the 
rocket. 

Not  until  early  Sunday  morning.  January 
4,  shortly  after  moonrlse,  when  tracking 
equipment  had  been  improved  to  Increase 
greatly  the  sensitivity  of  the  apparatus,  was 
a  signal  heard. 

"At  no  time  were  the  signals  strong  enough 
to  get  either  a  good  recording  or  a  good  track- 
ing." the  report  said. 


Probably  most  damaging  to  the  Russian 
claims  was  Mr.  Pickering's  statement  that 
the  signals  heard  were  like  a  two-tone  keyed 
modulation. 

These,  he  said,  were  "similar"  to  the  sig- 
nals broadcast  by  Moscow  radio  as  coming 
from  the  moon  rocket,  "but  the  signals  we 
heard  were  at  a  faster  switching  rate." 

Despite  the  lack  of  solid,  scientific  evidence 
that  Lunik  was  truly  In  orbit.  President 
Elsenhower — at  the  suggestion  of  his  scien- 
tific advisers — sent  off  swift  congratulations 
to  Russia.  Other  Important  Government 
figures  were  also  quick  to  speak  out  to  press 
and  radio. 

Now,  however.  Senator  Bi'.idces'  disclosure 
of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  report,  plus 
the  statement  of  the  scientific  adviser  to  the 
British  Embassy  In  Warhington  that  his 
c'lntry  had  no  conclusive  evidence  the 
Soviet  rocket  Is  In  orbit,  should  open  up 
the  subject  to  minute  study. 

The  House  Space  Committee  has  scheduled 
hcirlnga  for  this  week.  One  of  i\s  first  wit- 
nesses Will  be  Lloyd  Mallan,  a  top  science 
writer.  In  the  current  Issue  of  True  mag- 
azine, MtUan  states  bluntly,  "The  Savlet 
Union's  first  manmade  planet.  Lunik,  does 
not  exist  and  never  did."  Hs  was  In  Russia 
for  several  months  Just  prior  to  the  time  the 
Soviets  said  t^cy  had  launched  the  sun- 
clrcllng  rocketi 

In  pursuing  this  subj?ct.  Senator  BarocES 
performs  a  great  service  for  the  Nation. 
After  all,  as  the  New  Hampshire  Senator 
put  it,  "all  we  had  was  the  word  of  the 
Russian  Communists,  who  are  trained  liars." 

It  was  the  thought  of  Senator  Bridges 
that  the  Western  World  may  have  been 
trapped  Into  promoting  the  greatest  hoax 
of  the  S'jvlet  up  to  this  time. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Senator's  probing 
and  the  congressional  studies  should  prompt 
caution  on  all  such  Soviet  scientific  pro- 
nouncements In  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  morning  hour  been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RESERVES  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED BY  MEMBER  BANKS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
iKhed  business.  Senate  bill  1120,  Calendar 
No.  185,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1120)  to  amend  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Act  with  re- 
sjject  to  the  resei'ves  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  against  dejwsits. 


BONNE"VILIE  POWER  CORPORATION 
ACT  PROVIDES  METHOD  TO  SPEED 
COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROGRESS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23,  1958,  I  introduced,  by  re- 
quest. Senate  bill  3114,  to  establish  the 
Coltmibia  River  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  bill  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association,  an 
organization  of  over  100  public  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  tho  Pacific 
Northwest,  including  municipalities,  co- 
operatives, and  utility  districts  organized 


under  State  law.  These  public  organ- 
izations have  continually  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  the  people  of  the  region  to 
provide  for  themselves,  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  a  service  as  vital  to  their  welfare 
as  electric  power,  through  organizations 
locally  owned  and  democratically  con- 
trolled. Their  eflRcient  and  honest  oper- 
ation is  a  permanent  testimonial  to  the 
operation  of  the  democratic  system  at 
the  local  level. 

Many  of  these  agencies  purchase 
power  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  agency  vhich  is 
charged  with  marketing  federally  pro- 
duced power  in  the  Pacific  I'orthwest. 
Therefore,  they  have  an  important  stake 
in  the  welfare  and  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  EPA  and  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. BPA  could  :  ^  expect  frcm 
the  executive  branch  the  sympathetic  in- 
terest and  concern  with  the  continued 
development  of  Northwest  resources  it 
had  previously  enjoyed,  many  people  in 
the  Northwest  began  to  seek  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  improving  the  financial 
basis  and  oE>erating  framework  of  the 
Federal  power  system  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  The  bill  v.hich  I 
introduced,  by  request,  in  1958  was  one 
major  solution  to  this  serious  question. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  list 
here  the  numerous  facts  and  events 
which  led  to,  and  have  reinforced,  the 
view  that  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
had  to  seek  a  new  approach  to  their 
problems  of  power  supply.  In  summa- 
tion, these  facts  constitute  the  purpose- 
ful abdication  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  natural-resource  develop- 
ment and  a  reversal  of  policies  dating 
back  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  his  Chief  Forester.  Gifford  Pinchot. 

However,  I  think  I  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  the  rather  erron- 
eous impression  which  some  officials  of 
the  present  administration  have  en- 
deavored to  leave  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, by  citing  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  6  years  more  Federal  power  has 
been  brought  on  the  line  than  during  the 
preceding  6-year  period.  The  truth  is 
that  on  January  1.  1953,  there  were  only 
two  completed  projects  providing  power 
for  the  BPA  system — the  Grand  Coulee 
and  the  Bonneville  Dams.  Bonneville 
Dam  had  been  completed  in  December 
1943;  and  the  last  generator  at  Grand 
Coulee  came  on  the  line  in  September 

1951.  The  first  generator  at  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  was  put  in  service  in  October 

1952,  and  was  the  only  unit  of  the  post- 
war projects  in  operation  in  January 
1953. 

Nevertheless,  at  that  time  10  multi- 
purpose projects  under  construction  in 
the  Northwest  were  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  the  following  8  years — 10  proj- 
ects with  an  installed  capacity  of  over 
3,700,000  kilowatts,  or  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion kilowatts  a  year  from  1953  through 
1960.  Most  of  those  projects  had  heen 
authorized  and  all  of  them  had  been 
started  imder  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  Tnunan.  So,  for  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  claim  them 
as  its  children,  simply  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  end  of  their 
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gestation  period,  Is  a  claim  of  paternity 
based  on  an  erroneous  understanding  of 
the  facts  of  life. 

With  the  new  administration  came 
the  now  famous  policy  of  no  new  starts 
on  hydroelectric  projects  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  With  a  consistency  not  al- 
ways apparent  in  its  policiefi.  the  admin- 
istration has  for  7  years  refused  to  re- 
quest funds  to  commence  a  single  multi- 
purpose water-resource  project  in  the 
river  basin  comprising  over  40  percent 
of  the  Nation's  hydroelectric  potential. 
This  year  the  policy  Is  urged  In  the  In- 
terest of  a  balanced  budget.  Two  years 
ago,  the  war  cry  was  economy:  and  be- 
fore that,  it  was  partnership.  But  the 
result  is  always  the  same — no  new  starts 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  spite  of 
this  adamant  opposition  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  Congress  has  initiated  ap- 
propriations for  five  projects — Roza  and 
Ice  Harbor,  in  the  State  of  Washington; 
Cougar  and  Hills  Creek,  in  my  State  of 
Oregon;  and  the  mighty  John  Day  proj- 
ect on  the  lower  Columbia,  between  the 
two  States.  Nevertheless,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  administration's  no-new- 
starts  policy,  the  only  generation  which 
will  be  added  to  the  Bonneville  system 
In  the  3-year  period  between  last  No- 
vember and  November  1961.  are  the 
generators  at  the  Dalles  Dam,  the  latt 
dam  started  at  the  request  of  Preaident 
Harry  8.  Truman. 

•ONNSVILLI   ACT   WAS   OHLT    TBMI^RART 
LMtSUTION 

BeoauM  this  serlet  of  events  was  pre- 
dictable, the  Northwest  Public  Power 
AMOclatlon  6  yearn  ago  commenced  the 
preparation  of  an  amendment  of  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act  to  change  BPA 
from  its  status  as  a  mere  provisional  sub- 
agency  of  the  Interior  Department,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  congressional  appro- 
priations for  its  continued  operation  and 
existence,  to  a  more  independent 
agency — a  Federal  corporation  under 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  During  the  succeeding  4  years  this 
proposal  went  through  successive  drafts, 
and  was  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  Northwest  for  suggestions.  Over 
700  amendments  were  received  and  con- 
sidered for  incorporation  in  the  bill, 
which  went  through  seven  separate 
drafts,  the  seventh  being  the  one  which 
I  introduced  by  request.  It  was,  to  a 
very  great  extent  a  truly  grassroots  bill 
expressing  the  composite  wishes  and 
Ideas  of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  main  purpose  of  Its  introduction 
In  January  1958,  was  to  permit  hearings 
on  the  bill,  as  drafted,  and  Its  study  by 
the  Interested  Federal  agencies,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  their  comments  und  sug- 
gestions. Such  agency  comment*  and 
reoommendations  were  received  in  con- 
siderable detail.  Public  hearings  were 
held  for  4  days  during  May  and  June  by 
tht  Buboommlttee  on  Riven,  Harbori, 
and  Flood  Control,  of  the  Publlo  Works 
Commtttet.  A  large  number  of  wtt- 
neiMi,  reprtMntlnff  Fsderal  tgenolei 
and  both  publlo  and  prlvat*  utUlttea, 
tMtlfltd;  ftnd  tht  prlnttd  roeerd  oovsrtd 
047  PMti.  Thti  rteord  wm  mttleuloui- 
ly  liudttd  and  IndtNtd  by  tht  profea- 
•tonftl  tommttttt  itaff  mtmbtri  hnn- 


dling  the  proposed  legislation,  who  then 
prepared  a  new  draft  of  a  bill,  incorpo- 
rating in  it  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  hearing  witnesses. 
This  new  draft  was  included  in  a  com- 
mittee print  of  November  21, 1958. 

MKAXINOa  WIDELY    HELD  IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

On  this  new  draft,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  hearings  In  all  four  States  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  order  to  give  peo- 
ple and  organizations  in  the  region  full 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  hearings 
were  held  last  December  8.  9.  10.  and  11, 
in  the  cities  of  Portland.  Oreg.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho;  and  Kalis- 
pell.  Mont.  They  were  exceedingly  well 
attended,  with  spokesmen  of  every  in- 
terested group  and  many  private  citizens 
being  given  a  chance  to  express  their 
views. 

Although  those  hearings  were  natur- 
ally somewhat  less  technical  in  nature 
than  those  previously  held  In  Washing- 
ton, they  brought  forth  again  a  substan- 
tial number  of  proposed  amendments  for 
consideration  in  redrafting  the  bill. 
Then,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  of  Interior,  a 
new  draft  of  the  bill  was  prepared, 
largely  by  the  regional  solicitor's  staff 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  Just  as  the  previous 
draft  was  a  considerable  Improvement 
over  Senatt  bill  3114,  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, so  the  new  bill  is  much  improved 
over  the  former  draft.  I  think  I  should 
add  that  although  we  are  extremely 
grateful  for  the  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion we  received  from  the  able  staff  mem- 
berM  of  the  Legal  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  they  are  In 
no  way  responsible  for  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill;  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  com- 
mitted to  it.  The  bill  also  Includes  sev- 
eral of  the  substantive  changes  sug- 
gested in  the  December  original  hear- 
ings. In  addition,  the  present  bill  In- 
corporates a  large  number  of  improve- 
ments which  have  long  been  suggested 
by  the  experts,  the  attorneys  of  the 
Bonneville  staff,  in  Portland,  now  as- 
signed to  the  regional  solicitor's  office — 
who  have  had  to  work  with  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act  for  the  past  two  decades. 

Such  Is  the  legislative  history  and 
background  of  the  Bonneville  Reorgan- 
isation Act  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  fine 
bill,  a  creative  bill,  and  one  which  If 
enacted  into  law  could  go  far  toward 
helping  the  Pacific  Northwest  become  an 
even  more  productive  contributor  to  the 
national  economy  in  the  uncertain  years 
which  He  ahead  for  our  country  as  It 
faces  the  challenge  of  increasing  eco- 
nomic competition  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

THI   BONNSVaLK   POWtt    RSOReANISATIOII    ACT 

I  turn  now  to  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  I  think 
the  flrst  point  on  which  I  should  com- 
ment Is  Its  title.  While  the  two  pre- 
vious drafts,  both  8.  3114  and  the  oom- 
mltttt  print  of  last  November,  wtrt  tn- 
tltltd  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Bonneville 
Frojeot  Aot  In  order  to  establish  the  Oo> 
lumbta  Mvtr  Dtvelopment  Oorporatton," 
the  present  bill  would  establish  the  llon- 
neville  Project  Corporation.    While  the 


committee  print  draft  provided  for  its 
citation  as  the  Columbia  River  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act  of  1969,  this  bill 
would  be  cited  as  the  Bonneville  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1959. 

This  is  a  distinction  with,  a  real  dif- 
ference, Mr.  President,  and  I  want  to 
make  that  difference  clear  for  the  record. 

8.  3114  was  a  far  cry  from  the  valley- 
authority  type  of  organization  in  that 
the  powers  of  the  Columbia  River  Devel- 
opment Corporation  would  have  been 
much  more  limited.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  have  provided  for  considerably 
more  control  by  the  Corporation  over  the 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
than  is  now  exercised  by  BPA.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Corporation  would  have  had 
a  so-called  veto  power  over  FPC  licensing 
of  projects  in  the  basin,  a  frank  attempt 
to  provide  a  check  on  the  FPC  to  prevent 
further  instances  of  resource  underde- 
velopment like  the  Hells  Canyon  case. 

Hearings  showed  considerable  concern 
over  this  provision  and  several  others, 
some  founded  on  fact  and  some  coin- 
pletely  imaginary.  The  proposed  cor- 
poration was  charged  with  being  another 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  In  dlsgufse. 
Actually,  In  lu  authority  and  responsi- 
bilities regarding  resouroe  development, 
it  was  somewhere  between  TVA  and  the 
exlNtlng  BPA,  but  far  closer  to  the  BPA 
end  of  the  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  concern  expressed 
by  some  witnesses,  it  was  apparent  that 
there  was  to  a  large  degree  satisfaction 
with  the  functioning  of  the  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
operating  In  their  traditional  manner, 
with  the  major  exception  of  the  flnandng 
of  multi-purpose  projects  and  particu- 
larly of  the  power  costs  of  such  projects. 
There  was  also  evident  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  low-cost 
financing  if  the  full  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  is  to 
be  achieved — an  understanding  that  the 
higher  the  rate  of  Interest  on  funds  avail- 
able for  mvestment.  the  higher  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  resulting  power  produced 
and  the  less  would  be  the  ultimate  degree 
of  development  of  the  basin. 

There  was  also  a  realization.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  with  the  extremely  rapid 
growth  of  electric  loans,  the  eventual  end 
of  the  area's  hydro  resources  was  fore- 
seeable, and  If  the  BPA  was  to  continue 
its  effectiveness  as  a  dynamic  factor  in 
the  region's  economy,  it  must  have  au- 
thority to  supplement  its  hydro  resources 
with  thermal  power  installations.  In 
short,  it  was  generally  felt  that  for  the 
continued  success  of  the  program  of 
resource  development  In  the  Northwest 
all  that  was  required  was  to  make 
Bonneville  more  self-sufficient  and  busi- 
nesslike In  its  operation,  with  no  major 
changes  In  its  relationship  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  present  bill 
does,  Mr.  President,  and  for  that  reason 
the  new  corporation  to  be  formed  has 
been  renamed  the  Bonneville  Power  Cor- 
poration, I'hla  Is  fitting  because  it  de- 
scribes exactly  what  this  bill  will  pro* 
duc»— a  rtorianiiation  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Admlniatratlon  into  a  Federal 
eorporation  undor  the  Oovermnent  Cor- 
poration Contrul  Aot.  Per  the  same  rea> 
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son  the  bill  provides  for  its  citation, 
when  enacted,  as  the  Bonneville  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1959.  rather  than  the 
Columbia  River  Development  Corpora- 
lion  Act  as  in  the  preceding  draft. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  reorganization  of  BPA  as 
a  Federal  corporation  was  a  primary 
recommendation  of  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  on  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  so  to  a  great  extent  this 
bill  will  carry  out  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's suggestion. 

MKCTINO    THE    MAJOR    PROBI  CMS 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  Bonneville  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  years  ahead  and  de- 
scribe how  I  believe  this  bill  will  help 
meet  those  problems. 

1.    roWER    ftHURTAOE 

Many  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  shortage  in  recent  years  of  firm 
power  available  for  industry.  This  is 
easily  understandable,  becaune  with  each 
passing  year  we  find  our  civilization  la 
incieaNlngly  bnsrd  on  energy  utlll/atlon; 
\^c  know  from  observation  that  wherever 
energy  use  la  h*gh  and  rapidly  increaa- 
ing.  there  the  economy  is  certain  to  be 
both  productive  and  expanding.  Thus 
we  In  the  Northwest  exj)erleneed  our 
years  of  greiiteKt  economic  health  and 
growth  coincident  with,  and  to  a  great 
extent  as  a  result  of.  our  one  great  period 
of  abundant  low-cost  energy  up  until 
about  lOyearango. 

Other  arena  of  the  Nation  have  their 
own  Indigenous  energy  resources.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  them  largely  devel- 
oped, like  the  coalfields  of  Pcnn.iylvanla 
and  West  Vlrglnlo  and  the  great  oil  and 
gas  deposits  of  Texa^  and  Oklnhomn  and 
a  dozen  other  Stntcs,  and  some  still  awnlt 
Ing  a  more  pre<<slng  national  nerd,  like 
the  oil  .^hale  mountains  of  Colorado  and 
the  unflltered  sunshine  of  the  Southwest. 
And  sections  without  massive  energy 
.sources  have  other  compensating  advan- 
tages of  geography  and  population. 

But  the  Northwest  has  always  had  to 
depend  on  the  tumbling  energy  of  its 
snow-fed  mountain  streams  and  the 
great  river  system  they  unite  to  form  on 
their  way  to  the  ocean.  And  because  the 
"white  coal"  of  the  Columbia  River  hy- 
droelectric system  has  had  to  overcome 
the  tremendous  economic  dLsadvantage 
of  great  distances  to  major  market  areas, 
its  energy  has  of  necessity  been  devel- 
oped in  the  most  efUclent  and  economi- 
cal way  possible.  This  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  Federal 
dams  have  done  for  us.  providing  the  Na- 
tion's lowest-cost  power  from  tl^e  Na- 
tion's hydro-power  resource  in  return  for 
our  promise  to  repay  with  Interest  the  re- 
quired Investment. 

It  has  been  no  pleasure  for  me  to  re- 
count today  what  has  happened  to  that 
great  conservation  program  under  the 
policies  of  the  present  admlniatratlon, 
Mr,  President,  The  failure  to  press 
Khesd  with  the  vital  upatream  storage 
i>rojects  like  Hells  Canyon  has  crippled 
the  Arm  power  capability  of  the  Bonne- 
ville ayatem  and  destroyed  Its  ability  to 
i>ei've  the  Industrial  loads  on  which  much 
(if  the  region's  eeonomio  iii'owth  must  be 


founded.  The  most  publicized  example 
is  the  case  of  the  Ormet  Corp.  aluminum 
smelter,  which  was  recently  located  on 
the  Ohio  River  rather  than  in  the  North- 
west, mainly  because  of  the  Inability  of 
BPA  to  guarantee  300.000  kilowatts  of 
fli-m  power  for  the  plant  operation.  The 
loss  of  this  single  plant  complex  was  an 
economic  tragedy  which  cost  the  Pacific 
Northwest  thousands  of  jobs,  both  in  the 
Ormet  installations  and  in  supporting 
service  industries. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
my  introduction  of  this  bill  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion— to  provide  a  corporate  frame- 
work within  which  the  Pacific  Northwest 
can  once  again  assure  to  industry  as  well 
as  to  distribution  utilities  a  satisfactory 
power  supply  when  they  need  and  seek 
it.  Becaui>e  under  section  2<g)  of  this 
bill  the  Coi-poratlon  would  have  a  public 
utility  responsibility  to  supply  the  net 
wholesale  power  needs  of  distributors  or 
consumers  who  desire  to  purchase  from 
it.  the  economic  growth  of  the  North- 
west need  never  again  be  held  up  by  the 
inability  of  Bonneville  to  supply  power  to 
induhliy. 

rUSLlC   UTILITY   aiaMNBIBtUTV  CLAUIil  IS 
KSkKNTIAL 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Cor- 
poration to  have  a  public  utility  rospon- 
slbiUty  la  the  most  important  single  cle- 
ment In  tills  bill.  U  would  be  a  poor 
aaaurance  to  the  Northwest  to  give  the 
new  DPC  the  ability  to  nnance  new  hy- 
droelectric projecta  and  build  aupple- 
mentary  thermal  planta  without  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  the  direction  and 
responsibility  to  use  thia  new  power  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  region  as  they 
develop. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  not  total  and  absolute;  tliere  is 
nothing  here  to  forbid  any  amount  of 
private  or  non-Federal  public  generation 
being  installed.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Corporation  goes  only  to  the  net 
wholesale  electric  power  needs  of  the 
distributors  and  consv.mcrs  of  the 
Northwest.  A  utility  which  supplied  its 
own  entire  requirements,  for  instance, 
would  have  no  net  needs,  but  the  small 
cooperative  or  municipal  which  could 
not  afford  to  construct  a  large  and  ef!l- 
clent  generating  plant  would  never 
suffer  for  lack  of  an  adequate  power 
source. 

At  the  same  time  a  large  industrial 
power  user  desirous  of  settling  in  the 
region  could  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  electricity  If  It  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Corporation  on 
which  the  Corporation  could  fairly  base 
Its  advance  program.  As  I  think  is  well 
undei'stood.  the  term  "consumers"  in 
this  paragraph  refers  to  the  major  Indus- 
trial users  who  have  traditionally  pur- 
chased power  directly  from  BPA,  so  it 
would  assure  power  to  the  one  class  of 
consumer  to  which  BPA  has  not  bemi  able 
to  supply  new  blocks  of  power  during  the 
past  few  years, 

It  Is  In  this  utility  responsibility  clause 
that  the  bill  I  Introduce  today  would 
break  new  ground.  Always  before  Fed- 
eral power  ayatems  have  operated  on  the 


basis  of  dividing  up  the  scarcity  of  power,  • 
of  allocating   the  inadequate  available  : 
supply  to  cooperatives  and  public  agen-  ' 
cles  under  the  public  preference  clause.  ' 
As  long  as  there  is  no  shortage  of  power, 
the  preference  clause  has  no  effect,  and 
under  this  section  it  is  the  responsibility  • 
of  the  Corporation  to  assure  that  no 
condition  of  shortage   is   permitted   to 
develop. 

Because  of  this  many  interested  ' 
parties  have  said,  "Then  why  keep  the 
preference  clause  of  the  Bonneville  Proj- 
ect Act  intact  in  this  bill?  If  it  is  never 
going  to  have  any  effect,  why  do  you 
need  it?"  Because  this  question  is  to 
closely  tied  to  the  problem  of  unreason-  ' 
able  f'.eographic  concentration  of  power 
from  the  Federal  system  In  the  North- 
west. I  think  I  should  consider  tlicm 
together.  *" 

i.    OEOORAPHICAL  CONCENTRATION    MUST  SI 
FRKVEKTED 

Section  2(g)  of  the  bill,  after  provid- 
ing the  firm  wholesale  public  utility  re-  > 
Bponslblllty  I  have  discussed  prev|ou.ily. 
goes  on  to  declare  it  to  be  "the  'policy 
of  the  Oovcrnmcnt  to  distribute  electric 
power  equitably  throughout  the  States 
of  the  Pacinc  Northwest  so  that  there 
will  be  no  unreasonable  geographic  con- 
centration thereof"  The  effect  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  prevent  any  State 
with  a  preponderance  of  the  region's 
public  agencies  from  monopolizing  the 
power  generated  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Corporation  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  the  public  utility  reeponMblllty  re- 
quirement of  the  section  were  Ignored 
and  power  ahortage  allowed  to  develop 
In  the  region. 

Thia  provlalon  haa  been  criticized  by 
public  power  groups  as  a  modification  of , 
the  traditional  public-power  preference 
clause;  and  perhaps  It  is— although  a 
very  mild  and  gentle  modiflcatlon.  In- 
deed. I  have  always  supported  the  pub- 
lic-power preference  clause  because  it  is 
the  basic  antimonopoly  provision  of  our 
Federal  power  policy.  It  often  helps  to 
keep  alive  the  small  cooperative  or  mu- 
nicipal electric  systems  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  and  thereby  preserve  the 
only  really  effective  competitive  Influ- 
ence in  the  electric  utility  field.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  preference  clause 
of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  is  kept  in- 
tact under  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
within  each  Individual  State  It  would 
still  retain  its  full  effectiveness. 

But  I  am  also  In  favor  of  fairness,  Mr.- 
President,  and  I  do  not  think  it  fair  that, 
where  several  States  are  served  by  a  sys- 
tem like  the  Bonneville  Power  Corpora- 
tion, one  State  should  be  allowed  to 
monopolize  the  vast  bulk  of  the  power  It 
generates.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will 
seriously  claim  that  there  Is  any  unfair- 
ness in  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  X  firmly  regard  this  discussion  as 
being  quite  moot  and  immaterial;  else 
X  would  not  be  introduciiui  this  measure. 
Clearly,  if  the  concept  of  this  bill  has  any 
validity  at  all.  if  the  Corporation  carries 
out  the  public  utility  reaponslbillty  im- 
posed upon  It.  there  will  be  power  avail- 
able to  anyone  requesting  it,  and  there 
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will  be  no  problem  of  geographlo  ooncen- 
trfttlon.  Only  In  a  ihorUge  could  the 
preference  clauie  powlbly  CAUie  the  im- 
balance of  power  distribution  from  the 
Federal  syitem  in  the  Northweitt  which 
■ection  2(e)  seeks  to  prevent.  The  in- 
clusion of  this  provision  is  more  an  in- 
surance policy  to  the  people  of  tlie  States 
served  primarily  by  private  electric  or- 
ganizations than  an  effective  power-dis- 
tribution provision.  Its  greatest  effect 
will  probably  be  to  stimulate  all  power 
organizations  to  encourage  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  its  full  responsibilities,  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  no  dcflciency 
i&  ever  allowed  to  develop. 

KILOWATTS  MUST  IK  DISTHIBUTSO  WITH  FAIRNEM 

And  now  the  queries  come  from  an- 
other quarter,  from  the  sincere  public 
power  supporters  who  wonder  why  the 
provision  Is  necessary.  Just  as  other 
groups  ask.  "Why  keep  the  preference 
clause  if  it  is  to  have  no  elTect?"  the 
public  power  groups  ask,  "Why  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  Include  a  provision  regarding 
geographical  concentration  if  there  is 
going  to  be  plenty  of  power  for  every- 
one?" 

I  think  the  answer  to  each  of  these 
groups  is  the  same— because  to  err  is 
human,  and  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  human  error  in  both  the  draft- 
ing and  administration  of  any  legisla- 
tion. I  sincerely  believe  this  bill's  public 
utility  responsibility  clause,  in  combina- 
tion with  its  other  provisions,  would  as- 
sure an  abundance  of  power  for  the 
Northwest  throughout  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  I  am  the  last  person  to 
claim  omniscience.  No  one  can  foresee 
evei'y  poNslblc  evcntunUty  which  the  fu- 
ture may  brlnu,  and  Just  a**  human  be- 
ings are  fallible,  so  is  their  finest  legis- 
lative handiwork,  Just  an  a  competent 
engineer  will  design  a  maiKln  of  safety 
into  any  brldue  he  builds,  so  do  Z  b«lieve 
both  the  preference  clause  and  the  fair 
distribution  clause  should  be  retained  in 
this  proposed  legislation  ai  insurance 
against  some  slight  failure  of  its  struc- 
ture under  the  daily  stresses  and  strains 
which  can  develop  after  years  of  opera- 
tion. 

Z  believe  I  should  point  out,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  preference  clause  has  been 
proposed,  although  it  seems  to  be  the 
first  time  the  public  power  a  roups  have 
opposed  such  a  modification. 

Consider  some  of  these  events: 

First.  At  Hungi7  Horse  Dam,  some 
208.000  kilowatt.1  are  reserved  for  exclu- 
sive u.se  in  the  State  of  Montana  not- 
withstanding the  preference  clause.  The 
leKlslatlve  history  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
project  gave  a  general  priority  on  at-slte 
energy  to  Montana. 

Second.  At  Pi'iest  Rapids  and  Wana- 
pum.  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  State 
of  WashlnKton.  1.388.800  kilowatts  were 
removed  from  Federal  preference  con- 
trol so  that  the  Grant  County  PUD 
could  build  the  dams.  Much  of  this 
power  has  been  contracted  to  private 
utilities.  Public-power  groups  were  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  shift  from  the 
Federal  preference  system  to  local  con- 
struction and  sovereignty. 

Third.  In  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  bill 
of  the  85th  Congress   (S.  555)    500,000 


kilowatta  were  set  aside  for  use  In  the 
SUtc  of  Zdaho,  without  regard  to  pref- 
erence demands  elsewhere  .n  the  Bonne- 
ville system.  Idaho  has  very  few  public 
agencies  to  buy  this  power,  so  it  mainly 
would  have  gone  to  Idaho  Power  Co.  and 
private  industry. 

PRrncRENCI      CLAVSR      MODiriCO      AT      MONTANA 
OAMSITBS 

Fourth.  In  the  bill  for  the  Knowles- 
Paradlse  project,  presently  before  the 
Senate,  the  entire  amount  of  energy 
generated  at  the  site  of  this  dam  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  is  set  aside  for  the  State 
of  Montana.  This  would  be  somewhere 
from  2S6.000  kilowatts  to  432,000.  The 
resei'vation  is  provided  for,  despite  the 
public-preference  clause. 

Fifth,  At  Big  Bend  Dam  on  the 
MlBSCuri  River.  80  percent  of  the  450.0C0 
kilowatts  to  bo  pioduced  is  reserved  for 
the  mate  of  South  Dakota — once  again, 
notwithstandinK  the  preference  clause. 

In  view  of  these  precedents  I  fail  to 
understand  why  the  very  mild  modifica- 
tion I  have  proposed  should  stir  up  any 
serious  opposition.  The  gains  which 
this  bill  could  provide  to  both  public  and 
private  power  oruanizutions  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  so  Immense  that  they 
easily  justify  srparate  Nrumvnts  of  the 
Industry  and  IndlvldualH  overlooking 
minor  differences  of  opinion  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  bill. 

In  all  these  modifications  of  the  pref- 
erence clause.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
the  preference  clause  still  would  prevail 
within  the  favored  State,  This  was 
made  clear  to  us  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distlngi'-ished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr,  Cank  I  when  he  explained  the 
Big  Bend  modification  on  the  Missouri. 
He  pointed  out  that,  while  a  private 
utility  in  South  Dakota  might  prevail  as 
against  a  public  agency  in  a  neighboring 
State,  it  still  would  be  within  the  rights 
of  a  public  body  in  South  Dakota  to  with- 
draw this  energy  fiom  a  power  company 
also  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  This 
is  likewise  the  case  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  other  States  where  such  modifica- 
tions have  been  proposed  or  enacted— 
as  It  would  be  in  the  modification  sug- 
gested in  this  version  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Corporation  bill. 

As  an  additional  assurance  that 
neither  the  preference  clause  nor  any 
modification  of  It  would  ever  become 
actively  operative,  I  think  I  should  point 
out  that  this  bill's  carefully  denned  pub- 
lic utility  responsibility  is  given  more 
effectiveness  by  the  provisions  u;  section 
2<h)  of  the  bill,  which  requhc  the  Cor- 
poration to  submit  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  a  carefully  planned 
and  coordinated  advance  program.  This 
would  permit  a  reasonable  sui'veiUance 
of  the  Corporotlon  program  by  the  Con- 
gress and  fully  effective  coordination  of 
its  programs  with  the  plans  of  other 
agencies  concerned. 

9.  nifANCINO  CALLS  FOI  aiVINVt  BOND  Of  |1.1 
BILLION 

Section  11(c)  permits  Issuance  of  reve- 
nue bonds  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  up  to  a  max- 


imum of  11.100  million.  Althougt.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  these  obligations,  this 
provision  In  effect  assures  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  in  no  way  be  subsidizing  the 
Corporation  except  by  the  loan  of  its 
credit  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cor- 
poration's existence.  After  this  Initial 
sea-sonlng  period  of  8  years  the  Corpora- 
tion will  .submit  to  the  Congress  lu  rec- 
ommendations for  a  proper  permanent 
method  of  nnancinn  to  be  provided  by 
new  ICKislatlon. 

In  addition  to  the  Issuance  of  bonds  the 
Coj-poraticn  may  use  its  own  revenues. 
How  important  this  can  be  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  experience  of  TVA  in 
recent  years,  where  the  or^taniration  has 
been  kept  both  alive  and  fairly  healthy 
in  its  service  role,  despite  the  continual 
rfforts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
.ttarve  it  out  uf  existence  or  into  stagna- 
tion by  not  budgeting  a  slngte  dollar  for 
additions  to  its  generating  capacity 
within  the  pa'<t  8  years.  In  the  face  of 
another  untrlendly  adminlHtratlon  ut 
.some  future  date  these  provisions  for 
financing  could  very  well  save  the  life  of 
the  new  Bonneville  Power  Corporation, 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Importance  of 
low-cost  money  should  be  mentioned 
here,  because  more  Is  Involved  than  Just 
low-cost  power  for  the  region.  What  is 
dliectly  concerned  is  the  conservation 
and  full  utilt/.atlon  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. Half  the  potential  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  America's  greatest  power 
stream,  in  niiI!  awaiting  development. 
But  It  Is  the  high-cost,  more  dlftuult,  60 
percent.  Experience  with  the  efTects  of 
high-cost  private  nnanelng,  such  as  in 
the  Ht'lls  Canyon  case,  demonstrates  the 
lmt)oitancc  in  the  intrrc»it  of  conserva.- 
Hon  of  our  natural  resources  of  making 
available  to  the  Corporation  the  advan- 
tage of  the  credit  of  all  the  people,  since 
this  gives  the  lowest  interest  rale  avail- 
able and  will  assist  the  fullest  feasible 
development  of  the  resources  of  thu 
Northwest. 

The  importance  of  this  conservation 
asp(>ct  of  low -cost  money  in  emphasised 
by  the  current  308  review  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  major  water 
plan  of  that  report  involves  projects  re- 
quiring 11,800  million  in  financing.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  backlog  of  $1  billion 
worth  of  authorized  projects  awaiting 
development  In  the  Northwest,  gives 
some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
source-development Job  faced  by  the 
Corporation  in  the  next  two  decades. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's financial  record.  I  should 
add  that  probably  over  90  percent  of  this 
Investment  will  be  repaid  on  schedule 
from  the  power  revenues  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Corporation. 

4.  LXMrtATtONS   or    HYOROILBCTMC   POWKS 
GCNERATION 

In  the  past  20  years  the  Northwest  has 
felt  confident  that  the  abundant  energy 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  would 
supply  its  needs  forever,  or  at  least  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  know  now 
that  this  is  not  true,  that  the  time  Is 
not  far  distant  when  Columbia  hydro- 
power  will  have  to  be  supplemented  with 
either    conventional    thermal    or    new 
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atomic  powerplanta,  aa  the  region's  and 
the  Nation's  electric  loads  skyrocket  up- 
ward. Zn  addition,  we  are  told  by  power 
experts  that  in  a  combined  hydrothermal 
nystcm  the  most  effective  use  of  hydro- 
electric installations  is  to  carry  the  peak 
loads  of  the  system,  with  the  leas  flexible 
thermal  plants  carrying  the  base  load. 
Clearly,  not  only  will  future  load 
growth  require  the  Bonneville  Corpora- 
tion to  be  able  to  provide  thermal  capac- 
ity in  its  system,  but  the  most  effective 
and  econon.ic  use  of  its  hydro  capacity 
will  demand  it.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  con- 
tinue its  normal  growth  without  serious 
and  perhap.s  cataclysmic  readjustments, 
for  the  Bonneville  system  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  that  growth  during 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is 
the  other  major  Improvement  this  bill 
can  provide  over  present  operations  of 
BPA.  for  a ,  present  there  is  only  hydro 
in  the  Federal  system. 

S.   AOOmoNAL   ACCnMin.UHMKNTS   Of  TMB  BOL 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  today  any 
full  description  of  other  features  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  Many  of  them  were 
included  in  the  previous  drafts  and  have 
been  widely  and  publicly  dlscwiscd,  both 
in  the  hearings  and  In  the  public  press. 
As  to  most  of  these  elements,  because  Z 
have  described  my  view  of  them  fully  in 
hearing!*  and  here  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  nu  need  to  buiden  the  record  now  with 
mere  repetition. 

However,  In  summary  X  want  to  list  a 
few  of  the  accon)|)liMliinentN  I  envlnion 
for  this  bill  if  enacted  into  law.  in  addi- 
tion to  Uie  major  points  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

I  think  the  Bonneville  Corporation  will 
have  a  new  identity  with  the  Paclfle 
Northwest,  its  interests  and  lU  people. 
Zn  the  post  few  years  too  many— in  fact 
almost  all-^f  the  important  decisiona 
for  BPA  have  been  made  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  under  the  Interior  Department 
reorganization  plan.  The  Corporation, 
whether  It  Is  finally  created  with  a  Board 
of  Directors  or  with  an  Administrator  as 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  would  perform  a  major  service 
in  reversing  this  trend  toward  central- 
txation  of  the  decisionmaking  process  in 
Washington.  D.C,  The  Corporation 
would  Inevitably  be  closer  to  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  and  more  rcspoiulve  to 
their  views  and  needs. 

The  Corporation  could  take  a  major 
part  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems on  the  Columbia  River  involving 
our  great  friend  and  neighbors,  Canada. 
With  the  approval,  and  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  could  play  an 
important  role  both  in  the  negotiotion  of 
these  issues  and  In  the  operational  settle- 
ment finally  agreed  upon. 

The  Bonneville  Corporation  could  be  a 
dynamic  regional  economic  planning 
agency  with  its  carefully  planned  and  co- 
ordinated advance  programs.  In  this 
sense  It  could  be  a  far  more  efTectlve 
force  for  regional  deyelopment  than  even 
BPA  in  its  best  days — and  with  no  im- 
portant expansion  of  its  actual  authority 
over  the  resources  of  the  region. 

I  believe  the  financial  position  and  op- 
erations of  BPA  would  be  greatly  im- 


proved by  this  legislation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jerry-built  nature  of  the 
present  organization  would  leave  room 
for  important  new  efflciencies  in  a  tighter 
more  buslness-Ukc  corporate  framework. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  assure  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  new  power  for  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  permit  a  steady  growth 
of  the  economy  in  the  future  rather  than 
the  fits- and -starts  growth  of  the  past 
10  or  15  yean. 

aONNBVILLB    POWeR    CORPOKATION    BILL    OPrCRS 

PROMlSi: 

Because  the  Pacific  Northwest  needs 
a  new  and  constructive  approach  to  all 
these  problems  and  many  others.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  introducing  to<lay  the 
Bonneville  Power  Corporation  bill,  with 
the  hope  that  my  able  colleagues  from 
the  Pacific  Nortliwe.st  will  Join  me  in 
working  for  its  passage,  after  full  and 
adequate  committee  consideration  of  it 
and  after  any  necessary  perfecting 
amendmenUi  have  been  incorporated 
in  it. 

I  therefore  send  this  bill  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair*.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S,  1927)  to  amend  the  Bon- 
neville Project  Act  in  order  to  establish 
the  Bonneville  Power  Corporation,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nkuiirobr,  waa  re- 
ceived, rend  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferr<d  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.        ____^^^^__ 

FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ATKEN.  Mr.  President,  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  business 
organizations,  some  Oovernment  offi- 
cials, and  many  individuals  are  attack- 
ing the  farm  programs  these  days. 

Many  of  these  attacks  are  obviously 
inspired  by  those  who  would  profit  by 
the  abandonment  of  programx  which 
tend  to  maintain  farm  Income  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

Most  of  them,  however,  are  the  result 
of  uninformed  or  misinformed  public 
opinion. 

some  attacks  are  strictly  diversionary 
tactics  designed  to  focui  attention  on  a 
limlird  number  of  cases  in  whlrh  farm 
operators  have  received  rather  large 
benefits  so  that  the  public  will  not  notice 
the  unwarranted  benefits  which  the  at- 
tackers themselves  are  receiving  at  Oov- 
ernment expense. 

Farm  programs  are  also  under  attack 
by  another  group,  which  inslita  that  the 
present  system  of  controls  over  the 
farmer  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough 
and  who,  if  Judged  by  their  words  and 
action,  win  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  a  completely  Oovernment  con- 
trolled and  operated  agriculture. 

The  furor  over  farm  programs  has  be- 
come 80  intense,  so  biased,  and  so  un- 
reasoning as  to  cast  confusion  and  sus- 
picion into  the  public  mind. 

What  Z  shall  try  to  do  today  is  to  set 
forth  the  purpose  of  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, the  Importance  of  such  programs 
to  our  national  economy  and  national 
security,  the  extent  to  which  they  bene- 
fit persons  not  engaged  in  agricultural 


production,  and  the  necessity  for  ooo- 
tlnuing  such  programs  on  a  well  con- 
ceived and  practically  applied  baeif . 

The  grounds  on  which  attacks  are  be- 
ing made  upon  farmers  and  farm  pro- 
grams are  based  primarily  on  these 
three  reasons: 

First.  The  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  now  exceeds  $6  billion  annually. 
Even  so,  it  has  now  been  outstripped  by 
the  annual  interest  bill  of  this  country. 

Second.  The  Government  now  owns 
or  has  loans  on  over  19  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  this 
amount  is  likely  to  increase. 

Third.  Over  the  past  28  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  incurred  losses 
ranging  from  85  to  $20  billion,  depend- 
ing upon  what  sets  of  figures  are  used 
and  how  such  figures  are  applied. 

At  the  outset,  Z  concede  that  we  have 
made  many  mistakes  in  setting  up  and 
operating  farm  programs. 

There  has  been  inefflcient  application 
at  times. 

There  has  been  dishonesty  In  some 
cases. 

There  have  been  inequities  in  the  die* 
tribution  of  benefits,  with  some  who 
need  relief  the  least  receiving  ihe  lion'a 
share. 

We  are  undoubtedly  payint  unneces- 
sarily high  rates  for  the  storage  of  Gov- 
ernment owned  commodities  and  prob- 
ably paying  these  rates  to  the  wrong 
people  in  many  instances. 

Government  programs  In  the  past  and 
at  the  present  time  have  encouraged 
and  continued  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  commodities  of  which  we 
already  have  surpluses. 

New  leglelatlon  ti  needed  to  correct 
abuses  and  to  put  us  on  a  sounder  and 
more  practical  basis. 

Farm  legislation  for  the  most  part, 
however,  has  been  honestly  enacted  and 
conscientiously  applied. 

I  shall  not  talk  about  new  legislation 
today,  other  than  to  point  out  the  noces- 
•Ity  for  keeping  farm  program!  up  to 
date. 

Z  am,  However,  ready  to  cooperate 
fully  with  other  Members  of  this  body, 
with  the  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
and  with  the  farm  organiaations  of 
America  whenever  it  ii  indicated  that 
they  seriously  wish  to  make  such  cor- 
rections in  existing  programs  as  will  in- 
sure a  prosperous  agriculture  and  a 
lound  economy  for  the  Nation. 

There  ii  not  much  time  to  lose  if  such 
action  is  to  be  taken  at  this  session  of 
this  Congreu,  to  be  effective  this  year. 

Unwarranted  delay  can  only  ipell  fur- 
ther confusion,  and  possible  dlsaater. 

Although  price  supports  and  controls 
were  first  practiced  in  this  country  more 
than  300  years  ago,  the  modern  farm 
program  came  into  existence  in  the 
1930's. 

When  the  Congress  realized  at  that 
time  the  extent  to  which  the  depression 
was  due  to  disastrous  farm  prices  and 
the  effect  such  prices  had  upon  the  na- 
tional economy,  it  took  steps  to  effect 
economic  recovery  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  which  would  in- 
crease farm  Income. 

When  a  minimum  price  was  estab- 
lished for  a  bushel  of  corn,  not  only  the 
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farm  economy,  but  the  national  econ- 
omy as  well,  began  to  recover. 

So  we  see  that  the  primary  purjxwe  of 
the  modem  farm  program  was  to  restore 
and  maintain  a  healthy  national  econ- 
omy. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  farm 
programs  took  on  an  added  importance. 

The  Allied  Nations  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  the  grains  and  other 
commodities  which  were  necesary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  normal  production  of  our  farms 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need. 

Farmers,  however,  were  not  in  position 
to  increase  their  production  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  because  they  lacked  capi- 
tal with  which  to  do  so. 

Not  only  that,  but  with  thousands  of 
farm  boys  leaving  to  enter  the  service, 
most  farms  in  America  were  short- 
handed. 

Only  new  equipment  and  new  facili- 
ties could  meet  the  requirements;  and 
these  cost  money. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  not  only  pro- 
vided for  agricultural  loans^  but  in- 
creased the  support  price  of  the  most 
important  commodities,  from  a  level  of 
50  to  57  percent  which  then  prevailed  to 
90  percent  of  parity  and  a  guarantee 
that  such  prices  would  be  supported  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  2  years 
thereafter. 

With  such  guarantee  of  prices,  the 
farmers  were  able  to  obtain  credit  with 
which  to  increase  their  production. 

In  fact,  the  increase  in  agricultural 
production  in  America  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  winning  the  war,  and  waa 
a  feat  which  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
men  in  the  lighting  forces  themselves. 

So  the  second  reason  for  establishing 
strong  farm  programs  was  in  the  mter- 
est  of  national  security. 

After  the  war  the  productive  power  of 
American  farms  was  instriunental  in 
putting  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  back  on 
their  feet. 

This  had  hardly  been  accomplished 
when  the  Korean  war  broke  out;  and 
again  there  was  a  demand  for  increased 
production  of  certain  commodities,  par- 
ticularly wheat. 

Again  the  American  farmer  responded. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  some  other  com- 
modities have  exceeded  our  normal  re- 
quirements in  this  country. 

The  result  has  been  an  accumulation 
of  surpluses,  primarily  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco,  until  Oovermnent  in- 
vestment in  such  surpluses  amounts  to 
between  $9  and  $10  billion  today. 

There  has  been  much  argument,  some 
of  it  recriminatory,  concerning  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  surpluses. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  an  increase  in  price  supports 
inevitably  results  in  greater  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  a  reduction  in  price  sup- 
ports will  not  reduce  production. 

We  have  proved  conclusively  that  an 
increase  in  price  such  as  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  can  in- 
crease production  tremendously. 

The  farmer  buys  new  equipment. 

He  improves  his  land. 


He  acquires  more  land,  if  possible,  on 
which  to  produce  greater  crops. 

His  capital  investment  increases. 

However,  having  done  this,  there  Is  no 
positive  assurance  that  he  will  produce 
substantially  less  if  price  supports  are 
sharply  reduced. 

In  the  first  place,  every  landowner, 
whether  farmer  or  corporation  executive 
or  city  investor  likes  to  see  crops  grow. 

He  likes  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  in  his 
blood. 

A  more  practical  reason,  however,  for 
not  reducing  production  when  prices  are 
lowered  lies  in  the  fact  that  having  be- 
come geared  to  high  production,  a 
farmer  cannot  reduce  his  production 
without  taking  a  beating,  unless  he  is 
compensated  for  it  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, as  in  the  case  of  the  conservation 
reserve  or  the  acreage  reserve  of  the 
past  few  years. 

With  the  land,  the  facilities  and  the 
equipment  designed  to  produce  maxi- 
mum crops,  the  farmer  knows,  since  his 
capital  investment  is  a  fixed  cost,  that 
for  every  unit  he  reduces  his  production, 
he  increases  the  cost  of  producing  that 
luiit  whether  It  ba  per  pound  or  per 
bushel. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  critics  of 
farm  programs  really  know  what  it  is 
they  are  attacking. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  so  much  as  it  is 
the  public  that  would  pay  dearly  if  farm 
programs  were  abolished. 

Only  the  fact  that  some  surpluses  are 
produced  holds  retail  prices  for  foods  as 
low  as  they  are  today. 

Even  a  slight  shortage  would  result  in 
skyrocketing  consumer  prices. 

It  is  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
the  security  of  America,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
that  necessitate  the  operation  of  a 
basically  sound  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture. 

Does  the  urban  dweller,  living  along- 
side a  river  where  floods  used  to  be  prev- 
alent, realize  that  he  is  more  secure  to- 
day because  of  a  series  of  reservoii-s  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  the  cost 
of  which  is  charged  to  the  farmer  on 
whose  land  they  are  located  and  who 
does  not  necessarily  get  much,  if  any, 
benefit  from  it? 

Do  the  millions  of  mothers  in  our 
cities  realize  that  the  limches  which 
their  children  receive  at  school  are 
charged  in  part  to  the  farm  program? 

EH)  our  internationally  minded  citizens 
know  that  in  the  aggregate  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foreign-aid  programs 
and  military  assistance  for  other  coim- 
tries  are  paid  for  with  agricultural  com- 
modities, the  cost  of  which  is  charged 
to  farm  programs? 

Does  the  merchant  seaman  realize  that 
his  Job  and  a  part  of  his  pay  probably 
come  from  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation? 

Fifty  million  dollars  a  year  of  this  ap- 
propriation accrues  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine for  transporting  farm  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480. 

How  many  persons  realize  that  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts used  by  our  Armed  Forces  is  charged 
against  the  farm  program? 


Do  those  who  are  concerned  with 
maintaining  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation  realize  that  nearly  all  the 
cost  of  this  conservation  work  is  charged 
against  the  farm  program? 

Do  they  realize  that  we  are  planting 
over  1  billion  forest  trees  a  year  on  erod- 
ed and  tired  land,  and  that  the  farmer 
who  plants  those  trees  will  In  all  proba- 
bUity  never  harvest  a  single  one  of 
them? 

The  harvesting  will  be  done  by  thOM 
who  come  two  generations  later. 

Yet  the  cost  of  all  our  public  reforest- 
ing is  charged  against  agricultural  ap- 
propriations. 

Does  the  housewife  realize  that  much 
of  the  research  work  done  on  the  prepa- 
ration and  handling  of  food  for  her  bene- 
fit is  charged  against  the  farm  program? 

That  all  the  inspection  of  meats  and 
other  food  products  which  is  charged  to 
the  farm  program  is  done  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nonfarm  population? 

And  finally,  do  we  fully  realize  how 
mighty  fortunate  we  are  to  be  living  in 
the  most  productive  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  we  are  sure  of  enough 
to  eat  and  wear,  and  where  the  future 
does  not  hold  the  pro.^pect  of  privation? 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  productiveness 
of  American  farms.  Western  Europe 
would  not  be  a  democratic  area  today, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  NATO. 

Neither  would  many  other  countries 
be  part  of  the  free  world  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  American  products 
helped  keep  body  and  soul  together  un- 
til they  could  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Not  one  of  us  would  swap  places  with 
a  person  living  in  any  other  country  on 
earth,  yet  we  see  a  continuing  attack 
being  made  upon  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  make  our  enviable  position 
possible. 

Certainly  we  should  correct  faults  in 
our  programs,  but  we  must  not  go  so  far 
as  to  Jeopardize  the  future  security  and 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  40  percent  of  our 
national  economy  is  generated  on  the 
farm. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  gainfully  em- 
ployed people  are  engaged  in  making 
farm  supplies,  producing  crops  and  han- 
dling and  processing  our  agricultural 
production. 

Our  Job  is  not  to  abolish  farm  pro- 
grams. It  is  to  keep  them  in  balance 
and  up  to  date. 

Right  now.  we  are  somewhat  unbal- 
anced becau.se  we  have  been  encouraging 
an  overproduction  of  wheat  on  land 
which,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  should 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

More  realistic  legislation  affecting 
wheat  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  prepared  this 
statement  the  President  has  sent  an 
urgent  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
action  on  wheat  legislation.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  something  In  this 
field  without  delay.  It  means  that  a 
great  many  people  will  have  to  give. 
If  we  do  nothing,  we  will  find  our  vital 
farm  programs  in  danger  of  falling  from 
the  weight  of  their  own  irrationality. 

The  American  public  is  being  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  assurance  that  even  though 
farm  programs  be  curtailed  or  abolished. 
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there  will  always  be  plenty  to  eat  and 
plenty  to  wear  in  this  country.    They 
take  It  for  granted.     They  are  sure  it 
will  always  be  that  way. 
This  feeling  of  complacency  could  be 

shattered  almost  overnight. 

There  is  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to 
wear  today,  indeed,  more  than  enough, 
but  two  short  crop  years  in  succession 
could  throw  our  economy  into  a  panic. 

Speculation  and  inflation  would  take 
place. 

Food  costs  would  rise.  Unemployment 
and  depression  could  follow. 

Other  nations  which  now  feel  that  the 
United  States  can  come  to  their  aid  with 
food  whenever  necessary  would  lose  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  assist  them. 

The  greatest  stabilizing  influence  of 
the  world's  economy  today  is  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States. 

Take  away  our  assurance  7)f  plenty  of 
food  and  international  chaos  could 
result. 

I  am  saying  what  I  am  today  in  the 
hope  of  impressing  upon  Governnient 
officials,  farm  organizations,  and  the 
American  public  the  fact  that  we  must 
not  take  stejjs  which  would  put  American 
agricultural  production  or  farm  income 
on  the  skids. 

We  must  take  steps  to  put  our  price 
support  programs  in  order. 

I  hope  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion will  come  home  to  all  those  who  talk 
solely  in  terms  of  costly  handouts  to  the 
farmer  and  oppressive  burdens  on  the 
taxpayer. 

I  hope  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  credit  side  of  the  farm  program 
led(;er. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  farm  organization  fighting  farm  or- 
ganization; of  executive  branch  fighting 
legislative  branch;  or  urban  people 
organizing  against  farm  people,  because 
we  are  all  In  the  same  boat. 

It  is  our  country,  and  all  of  us  must 
rise  or  fall  together. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  chances 
which  might  Impair  our  democratic  form 
of  government. 

We  cannot  afford  to  suspend  programs 
which  assure  decent  living  to  coming 
generations. 

We  cannot  afford  either  inflation  or  a 
major  depression. 

It  is  time  to  lay  aside  spite  and 
prejudice,  to  take  farm  ix>licles  out  of 
politics  and  to  concentrate  on  maintain- 
ing, improving,  and  modernizing  farm 
proRrams  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Vermont,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  for  a  timely, 
statesmanlike,  and  exceedingly  construc- 
tive statement  on  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 

I  say  it  is  timely  because  a  consider- 
able amount  of  criticism  has  developed 
in  this  Nation  with  respect  to  the 
present  farm  programs  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  situation  must  be  clarifled.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senator's  speech  today 
will  be  most  helpful  in  that  regard. 

The  Senator  has  well  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  our  domestic 


economy,  and  also  its  Importance  in  our 
international  relations.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  importance 

of  the  great  quantities  of  food  we  are 
sending  to  countries  all  over  the  world, 
whose  people  lack  food  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  bodies  and  in  some  cases 
are  starving.  I  am  convinced  personally 
that  it  is  much  better  to  send  food  to 
those  countries  than  it  is  to  send  guns. 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
great  quantity  of  food  we  are  sending  to 
these  countries,  in  order  to  improve  our 
relations  with  them. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  reference 
to  wheat  in  the  President's  message. 
Coming  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 
produces  one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat 
of  the  United  States.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  that  we  must  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  present  situation  which 
has  developed  in  the  wheat-producing 
States. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  price  supports 
should  be  reduced.  That,  too,  would 
have  some  very  serious  effects  in  an  area 
which  is  completely  a  wheat-producing 
region.  The  wheat  farmer  realizes  that 
there  is  a  problem  with  respect  to  sur- 
pluses of  wheat.  He  is  asking  only  one 
thing,  namely,  that  he  be  given  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income.  That  is 
true  of  all  our  farmers,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  as  we  move  into 
a  discussion  of  the  wheat  question,  every 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  wheatgrowers,  because  they 
affect  not  only  the  wheatgrowers  them- 
selves, but  also  the  economy  of  the 
communities  where  wheat  is  grown. 

In  1951  the  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas 
planted  18  million  acres  of  wheat.  Fol- 
lowing the  allotment  program,  they  now 
have  an  allotted  acreage  of  10 1 2  million 
acres.  Consequently,  Kansas  wheat 
farmers  have  actually  reduced  their  pro- 
duction. I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  further  reductions  of 
acreage,  because  to  do  so  would  bring 
about  serious  problems. 

I  myself  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
I  know  will  receive  attention,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  given  additional  considera- 
tion. It  proposes  a  program  which  would 
give  full  parity  for  the  amount  of  wheat 
produced  and  consumed  in  this  Nation, 
and  the  world  price,  or  whatever  other 
price  might  be  agreed  on,  for  the  re- 
mainder. I  know  there  are  some  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  such  a  program. 
I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  so.  But  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
wheat  program  knows  there  are  problems 
in  whatever  direction  we  may  move. 

I  am  personally  indebted,  as  I  believe 
the  Senate  and  the  country  are  indebted, 
to  the  outstanding  statement  which  has 
just  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont concerning  the  farm  programs 
and  food. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  does  our  colleague  from  the  great 
wheat-producing  State  of  Kansas  the 
problems  of  the  farmer,  particularly 
those  of  the  wheat  farmer. 


I  have  made  my  statement  today  to 
try  to  impress  upon  Congress  and  upon 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  as  well,  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation.  I 
have  tried  to  tell  the  purpose  of  the 

farm  programs  and  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  we  let  them  fall  of  their  own 
weight. 

I  know  there  are  weaknesses  in  our 
farm  programs.  I  myself  have  no  feel- 
ing at  all  against  attacking  these  weak- 
nesses or  seeing  others  attack  them. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  country  as  a  whole  is  at- 
tacking the  farm  programs,  and  such 
attacks  can  have  disastrous  results.  So 
I  hoF>e  the  E>eople  will  take  notice  of  the 
situation  and  will  realize  that  only  a  few 
days  are  left  for  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  wheat  situation. 

Many  plans  have  been  proixjsed. 
The  administration  has  its  ideas;  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  his  ideas;  I 
have  my  own  ideas.  I  think  all  of  us 
will  have  to  "give"  a  little  somewhere 
along  the  line  if  we  are  to  avoid  goin^r 
down  to — well,  not  to  disaster,  but  to 
harder  times  altogether,  and  take  the 
consumers  of  the  country  with  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  in 
complimenting  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  laying  the 
facts  on  the  table,  so  far  as  the  farm 
program  and  farm  appropriations  are 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  many  persoiis 
throughout  the  country  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  make  a  guinea  pig  out  of  the 
farmer.  They  picture  the  American 
farmer  as  one  who  has  had  his  nose  in 
the  public  trough  for  many  years. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
pointed  out,  many  things  are  charged 
to  the  farm  program  which  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  it  and  are  not  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  stated 
that  if  this  Nation  were  to  have  2  years 
of  poor  crops,  we  would  be  in  a  state  of 
panic  or  near  panic.  He  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  moan  about  our  surpluses. 
We  forget  the  years  of  our  scarcities.  I 
recall,  as  a  boy  in  Montana,  that  if  we' 
had  1  good  crop  year  in  7,  we  were  doing 
very  well.  The  Nation  has  now  had  17 
good  crop  years  in  a  row.  Suppose  the 
cycle  turns.  Suppose  bad  crop  years 
come  once  again.  Then  we  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad  that  we  have  on  hand  a 
reserve  inventory  of  food  to  take  care  of 
the  emergency. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  directed  his  remarks  toward 
the  right  person  when  he  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  he  would 
like  to  see  more  of  our  surplus  foods 
used  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
fewer  of  our  dollars. 

I  want  the  Senate  and  the  country  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  the  disposal  of  excess 
conmiodlties  in  such  a  way  as  to  take 
care  of  our  older  citizens,  our  needy  citi- 
zens, and  our  children,  imder  the  Aiken 
food  stamp  plan.  I  know  he  Is  just  as 
much  interested  in  getting  rid  of  some 
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of  the  surplus  commodities  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis  among  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  same  manner. 

So  I  congratulate  and  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  assure  him  that,  in  my 
opinion,  by  laying  the  facts  on  the  table 
he  has  performed  a  public  service  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  As  he 
knows,  and  as  almost  everyone  else 
knows,  there  are  very  few  persons  whose 
opinions  I  value  higher  than  I  value 
those  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

I  am  glad  that  our  surplus  commodi- 
ties have  been  used  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  want  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
more  of  our  agricultural  productivity 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  en- 
abling the  30  million  persons  in  this 
country  who  now  have  insufficient  and 
inadequate  diets  to  have  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  food  to  sustain  them  bet- 
ter and  make  their  lot  a  much  happier 
one. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  proposal.  I 
realize  that  up  to  now  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  votes  to  pass  it.  However.  I 
feel  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
realize  that  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which 
we  can  put  agricultural  production, 
which  might  otherwise  be  surplus,  is  to 
provide  a  better  diet  and  a  better  life  for 
30  million  people  in  our  own  country  who 
now  are  undernourished.  We  should 
continue  our  efforts.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  enough  food  in  this  country 
so  as  to  have  virtually  outlawed  famine 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  although  mal- 
nutrition still  exists  among  probably  2 
billion  persons.  It  is  a  great  satisfacticn 
to  use  our  own  bounty,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  in  such  a  way.  We 
ought  not  to  find  fault,  but  should  be 
glad  that  we  can  help  people  who  are  so 
much  less  fortunate  than  we  are. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  I  join  with  my  colleages  in 
paying  my  respects  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vennont  for  the  constructive 
statement  he  has  made  in  pointing  up 
the  need  for  a  revision  of  our  present 
farm  program.  During  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
know  that  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  better  Informed  and  bet- 
ter qualified  to  apeak  on  this  subject 
than  he:  neither  is  there  any  Senator 
who  has  worked  harder  to  try  to  And  a 
solution  of  the  farm  problem. 

X  have  oftentimes  orltlclied  the  pres- 
ent program,  and  shall  eritlolie  It  asaln 
when  neeessAvy.  On  many  oeoAstons  I 
have  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  orltl- 
olsm  of  the  present  farm  program  relates 
to  the  abuses  which  art  being  oommltttd 
tn  tht  name  of  the  Amtrloan  farmtri; 
but  mostly  the  abuses  represent  the  largo 
payments  which  are  unrelated  to  and 
do  not  accrue  to  tht  benefit  of  tht  bona 
fidt  Amtrloan  farmer. 

Z  know  of  no  better  example  of  thnt 
than  one  which  is  published  in  todny's 


issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News,  In 
which  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  writer, 
Dick  Preston,  that  in  New  Mexico  large 
acreages  are  being  rented  from  the  State 
for  25  cents  an  acre  by  persons  who  are 
not  in  reality  farmers,  and  then  are 
leased  back  to  the  Government,  under 
the  soil  bank  or  conservation  reserve 
program,  at  an  average  of  approximately 
$8  an  acre.  Mr.  President,  this  is  but 
another  indefensible  example  of  how  tax 
dollars  are  being  paid  out  In  the  name 
of  the  American  farmer,  whereas  in 
reality  these  benefits  are  not  accruing  to 
the  benefit  of  the  bona  fide  farmers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
pointed  out,  I  think  the  time  is  long  over- 
due when  we  in  Congress  should  recog- 
nize the  abuses  and  the  excesses  which 
are  committed  under  the  program,  and 
should  bring  about  corrections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
article  which  was  published  today  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  The  headline 
is  "Ltind  Leased  at  25  Cents  an  Acre, 
$8  Gained  Fiom  Soil  Bank — Huge  New 
Mexico  Farm  Profits  Bared." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Land  Leased  at  25  Cents  Per  Acre.  $8  Gained 

Prom  Son,  Bank— Huge  New  Mexico  Farm 

PBoriTS  Bared 

(By  Dickson  Preston) 

Albuqtjerque,  N.  Mex..  May  13. — Some  New 
Mexico  farmers — and  some  city  workers  who 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it — are 
making  a  3.000  percent  profit  out  of  doing 
literally  nothing  for  Uncle  Sam. 

At  least  60  of  them  are  using  the  soli  bank 
feature  of  the  $6-bllllon-a-ycar  U.S.  farm 
program  to  collect  an  average  of  S8  an  acre 
each  year  for  land  they  lease  from  the  State 
for  only  25  cents  an  acre. 

The  land  originally  t)elonged  to  the  Federal 
Government — which  gave  It  to  New  Mexico 
In  1912  to  help  finance  the  new  State's 
schools. 

Under  contracts  now  in  force,  these  deals 
win  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  more  than  $500,000 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  Total  outlay  by  the 
leaseholders  for  the  6  years  will  be  only 
about  $17,000. 

OTHER    states 

similar  sure-proOt  arrangements  report- 
edly are  In  effect  In  other  Western  States 
which  have  public  lands  for  lease  for  dry 
farming  and  grazing  purposes. 

In  Colorado.  40  persons  lease  land  from  the 
State  at  $2  an  acre  and  collect  about  S8  an 
acre  from  the  soil  bank.  Cfflclals  here  say 
such  contracts  probably  have  been  written  tn 
Texas,  Utah,  and  other  States  which  have 
received  Federal  land  grants. 

Records  of  the  New  Mexico  land  office  at 
Santa  Fe  and  county  Agriculture  Depnrtmeiit 
nfllces  show  thnt  among  those  prorttlng  In 
this  State  are  an  Agriculture  Uepnrtment 
employee  and  a  former  Republican  candldat* 
tor  UM  Beiintor, 

The  r^dtral  wctrker  U  RMy  0.  MoDanlel, 
deptity  MiNte  ouiutrvNtloiiUi  for  the  Hull 
OunaervRllon  ■ervlce.  The  tx-candldatc  ti 
P,  B.  Atchley,  of  Mount  Dnrn,  furmer  Ntnte 
represent  a  live  who  opposed  Sennior  DvNNt* 
CitAVkK  lu  IWM, 

nVI'TRAR  LIANI 

Mr.  MrDanlel  holds  a  A-year  lease  tt»n\  the 
■tKt*  for  StAti-owned  ianda  In  MnrdliiR 
County  In  eastern  New  Mtxioo,  Nt  p«yi  IS 
etnte  per  acre  per  year  fur  th«e$. 

He  aliio  holds  r  S*yt«r  oonlrnct  with  tht 
FpdFrnl  Oovernment  to  put  135.1  acres  of  the 


same  land  Into  the  soil  bank  conservation 
reeerve  at  $7.70  an  acre. 

Over  the  6  years.  Mr.  McDaniel  will  draw 
$5,201.35  for  land  on  which  he  pays  ti>e  State 
only  $148.61— a  net  profit  of  $5,052.74.  All  he 
has  to  do  Is  promise  not  to  grow  any  crops 
on  the  land. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  share 
any  expense  to  which  Mr.  McDanlel  U  put  tn 
growing  cover  crops  or  for  other  approved 
practices  under  eoU  bank  regulations. 

Mr.  Atchley  ts  receiving  $1,24504  per  year 
under  similar  arrangements.  LArgest  annual 
payment  In  the  SUte  Is  $5,356  to  Emnna  L. 
Jamison  of  Quay  County. 

NOT   ILLECAI. 

Under  present  laws,  there  Is  nothing  Illegal 
about  the  scheme.  Congress  has  barred  Fed- 
eral lands  from  the  soil  bank,  but  has  done 
nothing  about  State-owned  lands. 

Dale  Helsper.  State  administrator  of  the 
agricultural  stablllEatlon  and  conservation 
program,  says  New  Mexico  farm  offlclals  op- 
posed  leaving  the  soil  bank's  door  open  for 
State  lands. 

"We  reallaced  what  was  going  to  happen 
and  opposed  tt."  Mr.  Helsper  said.  "Now. 
however,  we  feel  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
except  to  grant  contracts  for  State-owned 
lands  when  they  comply  in  other  respecU." 

Mr.  Helsper  said  the  land  must  have  at 
least  a  2-year  history  of  being  planted  to 
crops  before  It  U  eligible  for  the  soil  bank. 
That  bars  would-be  profiteers  from  leasing 
State  lands  and  popping  them  into  the  eoll 
bank  at  once  for  a  quick  profit. 

Most  of  the  13.800  acres  of  State  land  In 
the  soil  bank  had  produced  crops  for  several 
years  l>efore  being  placed  In  the  reserve,  he 
said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  No  one  has 
been  more  diligent  than  he  in  trying 
to  correct  inequities,  weaknesses,  and 
wrongdoings  in  our  farm  programs.  He 
has  performed  a  very  valuable  service 
indeed,  because  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the 
programs,  we  only  invite  the  destruction 
of  the  programs  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  referred  to,  in 
quoting  from  the  press,  because  I  have 
not  seen  it.  However,  I  think  I  know; 
and  I  believe  what  he  has  said  is  true; 
namely,  that  large  acreages — hundreds 
of  acres,  perhaps  thousands  of  acres — ' 
have  been  leased  for  small  sums,  and 
then  have  been  released  to  the  FfKleral 
Government  at  very  high  prices. 

This  morning,  I  have  been  in  consulta- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  been,  too.  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  seek- 
ing a  way.  and,  I  think,  have  found  a 
way,  to  prevent  such  abuset. 

A  few  persons  who  will  take  advantage 
of  their  neighbors  and  of  their  country 
to  obtain  unwarranted  profits  and  bene- 
fit* and  unearned  Income  for  tiiemielvei 
can  do  tremendous  harm  to  a  program 
which  otherwise  1$  of  great  importance 
and  Oftn  bt  of  gitat  benefit. 
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RESXRVXa  RRQUIMBD  TO  BE  MAIN- 
TAXNKD  BY  MRMBKR  BANKS  OF 
TMI FBDERAL  RR8ERVB  8Y8TEM 

The  Itnate  returned  the  oonaideratlon 
of  tho  bill  (8. 1120)  to  amend  Motion  19 
of  tho  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  rMPMl 
to  tho  rcivrvei  required  to  be  malAtalntd 
by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reiervt 
System  agnln.nt  deposits,  which  had  been 


reported  from  the  Committea  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  amendments  on  page 

1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "the",  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "pro- 
visos" and  Insert  "proviso";  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  "fourth",  to  strike  out 
"and  fifth  paragraphs"  and  Insert  "para- 
graph"; in  line  6,  after  "(b)".  to  strike 
out  "and  (c),  respectively";  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "In",  to  strike  out  "each" ; 
in  line  8.  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "fifth"  and  insert  "fourth":  on  page 

2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "balances",  to 
strike  out  "specified"  and  insert  "in  effect 
under  this  section  for  member  banks 
described";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"above",  to  strike  out  "and  a  member 
bank  in  a  central  reserve  city  may  hold 
and  maintain  the  reserve  balances  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  <&)  or  (b)  above,"; 
after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  lettered  (c) 
(USC.  title  12,  sec.  462).  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "thirteen"  in  such 
paragraph  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "ten". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Section   19  of  the  Federal  Re- 

serve  Act  ts  amended  by  striking  out  the  fifth 

paragraph,  lettered  "(c)". 

In  line  25.  after  the  word  "amended", 
to  insert  "(i*  by  striking  out  '(1)  by 
member  banlu  in  central  reserve  cities  or 
<2>  by  member  banks  in  reserve  cities  or 
(3)  by  member  banks  not  in  reserve  or 
central  reserve  cities  or  (4)  by  all  mem- 
ber banks'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
*(1>  by  member  banks  in  reserve  cities  or 
<2>  by  member  banks  not  in  reserve 
cities  or  <3)  by  all  member  banlt-s'  and 
(li) ";  and  on  page  3  after  line  8,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
hereby  reclasstned  as  reeerve  cities. 

(b)  The  classification  "central  reserve 
city"  and  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
classify  or  reclassify  cities  as  "central  reserve 
cities"  are  terminated. 

(c)  All  references  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  In  the  National  Bank  Act,  and  In  any 
other  Federal  statute  to  central  reserve  cities 
shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  and  shall  be  treated 
as  references  to  reserve  cities. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  aa  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
proviso  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  such  sec- 
tion, lettered  (b)  (USC  ,  title  12.  sec.  402), 
by  changing  the  colon  In  such  paragraph  to 
a  period,  and  by  adding  after  iueh  fourth 
paragraph  the  following: 

"Notwithatandlni  the  other  provisions  of 
this  •eotlon— 

"(1)  the  Board  of  Onvernors,  under  surh 
regulNtluns  m  It  may  preeorlbe,  may  permit 
member  banka  to  oount  sU  or  part  of  thtir 
rtirrenoy  snd  coin  sa  rnerves  required  under 
this  seetloni  and 

"(I)  »  member  bank  In  »  reserve  olty  msy 
hold  snd  maintain  the  reeerve  baianoea  tu 
enrol  under  this  seotlon  for  member  banks 
described  In  parsfrsph  (s)  above  If  permla- 
»>ioii  fur  the  holdlni  snd  msUttalninf  nf  such 
lower  reserve  balanoss  Is  trsnted  by  the 
noard  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  either  In  Indlvldusl  oases  or  under 
rrKviUtlons  Of  the  Board,  en  suoh  bssis  u  the 
Uunrd  may  deem  rtaeonsble  snd  appropriate 
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In  view  of  the  character  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  member  bank." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  strllLlng  out  the  fifth 
paragraph,  lettered  "(c)". 

(b)  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (U.S.C.,  title  12,  sec. 
462b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  by 
member  banks  In  central  reserve  cities  or  (2) 
by  member  banks  in  reserve  cities  or  (3)  by 
member  banks  not  in  reserve  or  central  re- 
serve cities  or  (4)  by  all  member  banks"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  by  memljer 
banks  In  reserve  cities  or  (2)  by  member 
banks  not  in  reserve  cities  or  (3)  by  all  mem- 
ber banks"  and  (11)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1935". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
hereby  reclassified  as  reserve  cities. 

(b)  The  classification  "central  reserve 
city"  and  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
classify  or  reclassify  cities  as  "central  re- 
serve cities"  are  terminated. 

(c)  All  references  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  In  the  National  Bunk  Act.  and  In  any 
other  Federal  statute  to  central  reserve  cities 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be  treated 
as  references  to  reserve  cities. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUADRICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  with  the  proviso  that  he 
holds  the  fioor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  103. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  103,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  LioisLATivt  Clirk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  103)  to  com- 
memorate the  quadrlcentennial  annl- 
versAry  of  Florida  and  to  reootnlse  the 
quadrlcentennial  annlverMry  oommli- 
slon  of  that  State. 

The  PRR8IDZNQ  OFFICER,  X«  there 
objection  to  the  pi-eaent  eonalder»tlon 
of  the  ooncuri'ent  reeolutton? 

There  being  no  objection ,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  ree- 
olutton. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr,  Pi'Mldent.  (lint.  X 
appreciate  greatly  the  wtlltnintM  of  tht 
leadership  on  both  ildee  of  the  aisle  to 
have  the  Senate  take  up  now  and  atrM 
to  the  resolution  in  queatlon.  and  alio  tht 
kindneni  of  tht  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  yielding  to  mc. 


The  resolution  simply  recognizes  the 
fact  that  Florida  is  beginning  today  the 
celebration  of  the  quadrlcentennial  of 
Florida's  settlement. 

The  first  settlement  at  Pensacola,  400 
years  ago,  in  1559,  was  made  by  the  de 
Luna  expedition  which  was  organized  at 
Mexico  City.  This  settlement  was  not 
permanent,  though  it  lasted  2  years. 

F\)llowing  that  there  was  the  Port 
Caroline  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  near  Jacksonville  in  1564 
by  the  French  Huguenots  which  was 
wiped  out  the  next  year  by  the  Spanish 
from  St.  Augustine  under  Menendez. 
The  settlement  by  the  Spanish  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  1565,  became  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Florida  and  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

These  three  events  which  occurred  in 
the  space  of  those  6  years  are  the  rea- 
son for  the  setting  up  of  the  quadrlcen- 
tennial anniversary  commission  in  our 
State  and  the  beginning  of  celebrations 
which  commence  today  at  the  city  of 
Pensacola   with   outstanding  festivities. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  simply  recognize  this  historic 
situation,  and  would  cooperate,  so  far 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  with  the 
quadricentennial  anniversary  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  first  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
which  have  been  able  to  celebrate  the 
quadricentennial  anniversary  of  their 
settlement  from  European  sources. 

I  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
very  welcome,  indeed. 


RESERVES  REQUIRED  TO  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED BY  MEMBER  BANKS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1120)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with 
respect  to  the  reserves  required  to  be 
maintained  by  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  against  deposits. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  a  banking  bill,  S. 
1120.  which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  feela  la  about  aa  non- 
controvei'slal  aa  a  bill  could  be  which 
covers  all  the  national  banks  of  the  Na- 
tion and  all  tht  Statt  banka  that  art 
mtmbtra  of  tht  Ftdtral  Rtatrvt  Byitem, 
and  art  alfoottd  by  a  bill  rtlaUng  to  rt- 
aerve  rtqulrtmtnta. 

Tht  bill  li  vtry  ahort.  It  eould  bt 
prtnttd  on  a  pagM.  But  tht  rtport  la 
vtry  txttnalvt.   It  oovtn  86  pagti. 

Wt  dtllbtrattly  flltd  a  full  report,  first, 
in  ordtr  that  tht  banktn  of  tht  NaUon 
might  taally  undtntand  what  wt  art  at- 
tempting to  do;  and,  ateondly.  to  aavt 
the  time  of  Senators  who  would  have  an 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  think  I 


cities!  and  7  percent  for  other  member    committee  concerning  the  amendment 


banks.  Since  1933  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors has  had  authority  to  vary  the 
requlrament  peroentAKes  up  to  mnximum 
ifqulrement*  of  double  the  minimum  re- 
quirements. The  requlrcmrnts  In  cfTcct 
and  the  pcrmlmlble  limits  nre  ohown  In 
table  1.  pave  3  of  the  report  on  8.  1120: 
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«nm>rtimitv  to  read  the  report  and  thus    minimum  reserve  requirements  are  13        Mr.  President,  at  this  pomt  j  «>mK  i 
eumlna^  mu?h  dl^^^^  percent  for  banks  In  central  Reserve     should  say  that  there  was  some  dllTercnce 

Jf  Siesina^       aiscussion  on  ine  p^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    of  opinion  amona^^the  members  of^the 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  reported  the  bill 
to  which  X  have  Just  referred,  8.  1120. 
which  I  Introduced  for  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkanaai  IMr.  VUlirioht], 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr,  Cafb- 
MARTl,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Oovernori  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  remove 
•ome  generally  recognised  Inequities  that 
now  exist  In  the  structure  of  *-cserve  re- 
quirements applicable  to  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Originally,  the  primary— If  not  the 
sole— purpose  of  bank  reserve  require- 
ments was  to  assure  the  liquidity  of 
banks.  The'  reserve  was  considered  as 
a  supply  of  money  Immediately  available 
In  the  event  of  a  sudden  demand  for 
cash.  However,  practice  has  shown  that 
reserve  requirements  cHnnot  be  used  to 
any  great  extent  to  meet  cash  with- 
drawals. Cash  needs  of  a  going  bank 
must  be  met  largely  by  drawing  on  ex- 
cess reserves  and  other  cash  assets,  or 
by  liquidating  security  assets,  or  borrow- 
ing from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In 
the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the  liquidity 
of  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  now 
depends  on  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  supply 
additional  funds  to  the  banking  system 
in  periods  of  stress. 

Similarly,  the  assumption  that  re- 
quired reserves  would  aid  the  depositor 
In  time  of  bank  distre.'^s  has  bsen 
Changed ;  for  It  has  been  seen  that  these 
reserves  would  only  cover  a  fraction  of 
a  depositor's  claim.  Hence,  deposit  in- 
surance has  replaced  required  reserves 
M  n  means  of  deposit  protection. 

Today,  member  bank  reserve  require- 
ments have  Importance  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
mechanism  throuuh  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  Influenoe  credit  conditions 
and  thereby  influence  prices  and  eco- 
nomic activity, 

Under  (he  Fedrral  Rpserve  Act,  a  bank 
whlQh  la  a  memUor  uf  tite  frd^^r^l  I<i>- 
Hrve  System  mviNt  inninmin  with  Us 
Federal  Reierve  bank,  as  a  rt^rrvi^  bnl* 
Anee,  i^  eertnln  piTportlon  of  Us  drixMiU^. 
The  proparllon  of  reftcrv^'i  to  drponlts 
vnrles  accordlnM  to  whcll>or  thf  drpot^lt 
U  a  time  drpn«it  or  a  rtrmnnd  doiuvKU 
•nd  also  arrorttinir  to  the  clsuMlfle \tion 
of  the  bnnk.  Tor  purponei  of  the  ii»- 
•erve  iTqulromrnts  apalnet  dtmnnd  de- 
po!*ltt,  all  banks  are  etaatlfled  Inter  one 
of  th»*T>e  catr»orlM ; 

First,  Contral  Reserve  city  banks. 

Second.  Reserve  city  banks. 

Third.  Country  banks. 

There  are  at  present  2  central  Reserve 
cities  and  49  Reserve  cltiec.  The  6,331 
member  banks — aa  of  September  24. 
1958 — Include  32  central  Reserve  city 
banks.  274  Reserve  city  banks,  and  6.007 
country  banks. 

The  basic  or  minimiun  reserve  require- 
ments prescribed  by  law,  as  amended  in 
1917.  are  3  percent  on  time  deposits  for 
all  member  banks  which  this  bill  does 
not    affect.     On   net   demand    deposits. 


In  addition  to  reserve  balances  with 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  satisfy  re- 
serve requirements,  banks  also  hold  vault 
cash — currency  and  coin  for  which  no 
reserve  allowance  is  permitted  under  ex- 
isting law.  Banks  hold  this  vault  cash 
in  amounts  they  feel  obliged  to  ke?p  for 
working  purposes.  Generally,  banks  hold 
no  more  vault  ci-.^h  than  necessary  to 
meet  their  dally  currency  demands,  but 
some  banks  find  it  desirable  or  necessary 
to  hold  lartJcr  amounts  of  cash  than 
other  banks,  depending  on  location  and 
other  factors. 

Tcday.  holdinss  of  vault  cash  for  all 
member  banks  amount  to  a  little  over  S2 
billion.  Country  banks  in  the  agtire- 
gate  hold  nearly  $1.3  billion  of  vault 
cosh,  amounting  to  nearly  4  percent  of 
their  net  demand  depo-lts.  or  about  a 
fourth  of  their  present  required  rcsovcsi. 
while  Reserve  city  banks  as  a  group  have 
VMuU  cash  holdings  nmounlinu  to  1,7 
perc««nt  of  net  den»«nd  dtM)o*U.«»,  or  Ic  s 
tluvu  one-irnth  of  tlu'lr  toial  r^^qulrvd 
reiTvvee.  Tht>  vault  cash  holdlnHs  of 
m)\nv  larue  city  bai>ka,  however,  inolud- 
itui  most  central  Reserve  city  bankn, 
nmnunt  to  I  peroeni  or  le^s  t»f  thiir  net 
demand  dcpUAUM,  nud  but  a  Nmull  (rae> 
lion  of  rrqalii»d  re  n  vc«, 

The  bill  would  innHo  three  chanucN  In 
PIT  t»\\t  law ; 

First.  U  would  avUhnrlae  the  FtxlrvaJ 
Re,<frve  Do<\vvl  to  pt'imlt  member  banks 
to  IncUulr  all  or  putt  of  thrir  vault  oaoh 
hoKliiias  In  thplr  i^eqvilrvd  ithmxtj*. 

Second,  It  would  itlve  the  Duvitt  moi^ 
n.xtble  authority  to  permit  individual 
mrmber  bank.n  lu  Reserve  cities  to  carry 
iT.-.oi  vrn  at  the  lower  requirement  Icvcia 
specined  for  country  banks. 

Third.  It  would  eliminate  the  central 
Reserve  city  classification.  New  York 
and  Chicago  would  l>e  reclassifled  as  Re- 
serve cities  with  legal  reserve  require- 
ments specified  for  Reserve  city  bianks. 
This  third  provision  is  a  committee 
amendment.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  proposed  only  to  change  the  range 
of  permissible  requirements  for  central 
Resei-ve  city  banks  to  10  to  20  percent, 
the  range  currently  applicable  to  Re- 
sei-ve  city  banks. 


which  was  finally  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  commltloc.  which  wa^  to  wipe  out 
the  special  claH«incMtlon  of  central  Re- 
st, rve  city  bunkN,  which  applied  only  to 
the  banks  of  Now  York  and  Chicago. 

Siticc  the  tommltirr  reported  the  bill 
we  have  learned  that  If  the  amendment 
shall  become  immediately  efTecttve  it  will 
rrlva'c  a  very  KubNtiintlnl  amount  of  new 
civdit.  Con.sanuMUly,  the  dl'itinHUlshcd 
Boimtor  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dusiil. 
Who  presented  to  our  commit  toe  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted,  will,  at 
the  appropilute  time.  olTer  home  lan- 
KuaRc  which  luv,  been  drafted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill,  by  which  the  bill  would 
be  rhomcd  only  in  one  respect;  that  is.  to 
make  It  discretionary  .<o  far  ts  the  tim- 
Iwj  Is  concerned,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  eliminate  the  claFsin- 
cation  of  central  Reserve  city  banks  dur- 
Inp  a  period  of  3  years. 

In  view  of  the  Information  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  received  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  it  is  felt  that 
the  eUcct  of  the  amendment  the  com- 
mittee adopted,  if  immediately  complied 
with,  either  would  be  inflationary  or 
would  require  an  Increase  In  re-erve 
requirements  of  all  banks,  so  th^  chalr- 
mnn  is  Roing  to  indicate,  when  the 
amendment  to  postpone  the  date  of  the 
efTectivencss  of  the  provision  is  offered, 
that  he  thinks  It  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUi  H.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
correctly  stated  the  provision  about  the 
3  years.  I  l)elieve  the  reference  is  u 
within  r  prrbd  of  3  years. 

Mr.  RODERiSON.  That  l.s  whot  the 
Senator  from  Vh'BUua  intended  to  nay. 

Ml.  BU^  II.  I  simply  wanted  to  make 
«\ue  the  IU<'OuD  \v»»«  correct. 

Mr,  r.UHi.HiHON.  It  IM  not  necen. 
sary  to  wait  S  ycarx  At  *uch  time  an  the 
FiUrvnl  Iteservc  Ponrd  fefls  Ihr  nrtlon 
can  iir  iitkrn  wlthnut  Imviiui  an  undt^iir* 
ablt"  UtfloUontuy  vtlo^t  on  the  reoimmy 
of  the  Nation,  the  actum  ran  be  taken, 

Mr,  rUAMK,  Mr.  I*.«^»idriu,  will  the 
l»en,iu>r  vii'M  f'M'  w  tmcHtiun? 

Mr.  IU)lU,U'imiN,    1  vtrld. 

Mr.  riM^K.  l>«  I  ronectly  under- 
stand that  the  nmrndmeut  which  the 
Bcnotnr  from  ronnecilcul  InieiuU  to 
piH>Pv\tr  wu^  not  discu.^M^  wiUnn  our 
committer'^ 

Mr,  nonKRTSON,    That  la  cori-ect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amrndment  would 
mei-cly  plve  the  rrdcral  Rcser\T  Board 
a  discretion,  for  a  S-ycar  period,  with 
ro"^pcct  to  increasing  irservc  rcquh"e- 
mctits,  but  would  not  iTqulrc  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Doai-d  to  comply  with  the 
present  requirements,  would  It? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  would  simply  give  a  period  of  grace, 
one  might  say.  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  of  3  years  In  which  the  Board 
could  in  orderly  fashion  adjust  the  re- 
serve requirements,  as  indicated  by  the 
bill.  I  refer  to  the  release  of  the  vault 
cash   and  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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It  would  be  much  more  orderly  If  the 
Reserve  Board  were  not  required  aU  at 
once  to  make  a  drastic  change  In  reeerve 
requirements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Slnot  we  are  making 
lome  leglaUUve  history  about  the  bill, 
and  since  I  am  one  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  who  favor  easltr  oiedit 
Uutead  of  more  atriot  oredll  require- 
ment*, and  one  of  thoae  who  do  not 
believe  there  are  apparent  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  inflationary 
•ffeeU.  I  should  like  to  Indicate  that, 
while  I  am  quite  content  to  go  along 
with  the  amendment  which  the  Scimtor 
from  Connecticut  has  persuaded  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  accept.  I  do 
not  think  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee  has  sny  inflationary 
Implications  at  all.  I  hope  very  much 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  loosen 
credit  and  will  use  the  discretionary  au- 
thority which  is  to  t>e  given  to  it.  even 
imder  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  in- 
crease credit,  thus  tending  to  eliminate 
the  tight  money  policy  which  I  believe 
is  holding  back  the  necessary  growth 
of  our  Nation. 

In  the  end  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  both  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  bUl.  but  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons. Since  we  are  making  legislative 
history,  that  should  be  noted  for  the 

RfCORO. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  exactly 
so. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  that  so  far  as  easy 
money  is  concerned  the  potentialities  of 
the  bUl  are  tremendous,  although,  of 
course,  this  Is  also  true  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
-vault  cash  carried  by  country  banks, 
which  Is  not  now  counted,  amounts  to 
about  35  percent  of  their  required  re- 
serves. Vault  cash  Is  counted  In  the  re- 
serve requliTments  of  mo*l  Htaie  banks 
by  State  authurltlos,  In  Uie  Reaerve 
city  bank!  Uie  vavilt  cash  la  onvtentli 
of  1  perceiU, 

This  wUl  be  a  Mi'eat  boon  to  small 
country  banks  whei\  cunditumii  permit 
the  l^leial  Me*rrve  Huaid  tu  ra»«»  up  tm 
ci'tHlu.  In  oitler  tu  equallae  mattrrs,  the 
UiiiM>  MpunsoiN  uf  t4ie  bill— the  Svnatur 
from  Arkai^aaa  IMr,  FviaaioMTi,  the 
Hrnator  from  Indiana  IMr,  CAr»MAerl. 
and  inyii*>ir  a)i>  inieiiMted  in  tettint 
the  bill  enacted  Into  law. 

In  view  of  the  pit>«(>nt  attitude  of  the 
F^leral  Rtvit^rve  Boai'd.  wc  do  not  antio- 
tpate  the  Board  will  take  actlott  imme- 
dtately  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the 
power  should  be  provided,  and  wt  would 
give  It  to  them  by  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  observe  also 
that  It  is  fair  to  say  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  bill  or  in  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  which  would  in  any  way  Inhibit 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  making 
credit  Just  as  easy  as  It  chose.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  deterrent  of  any  kind; 


If  anything,  the  tendency  is  a  little  on 
the  opposite  aide.  The  bill  would  give 
discretion. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  lug- 
gested  that  I  offer  the  amendment, 
which  I  will  offer  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ROBBRTSON.  The  Senator  U 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inclusion  of  vault 
cash  as  reservas  would  I'emovt  the  In- 
equity which  now  exists  because  many 
banks,  particularly  country  banks,  find 
It  neocsaary  for  operating  purposci  to 
hold  larger  amounts  of  vault  cash  than 
do  other  banks.  If  vault  cash  were  per- 
muted to  satisfy  reserve  requirements, 
total  requirements  would  be  the  same 
for  every  bank  in  a  class,  while  the  pro- 
portionate amounts  carried  on  balance 
with  Reserve  banks  or  as  vault  cash 
would  vary. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  soqm 
barks  located  In  Reserve  city  areas  are 
predominantly  engaged  In  business 
which  Is  similar  to  the  business  of 
country  banks.  The  Board,  under  pres- 
ent law.  is  permitted  to  reclassify,  for 
lower  reserve  requirements,  only  those 
banks  which  are  located  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  central  Reserve  and  Reserve 
cities.  The  proposed  change  would 
broaden  the  Board's  authority  to  permit 
reclassification  as  country  banks  of  in- 
dividual member  banks  now  located  in 
the  central  district  of  a  Reserve  city. 

I  wish  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  repre- 
sents a  loosening  of  credit  for  banks, 
which  are  located  in  PhUadelphia  or 
other  Reserve  cities,  which  do  the  type 
of  business  which  country  banks  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thlxUc  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  despite 
tl)e  amendment  which  the  Senator  tvom 
ConnecUcut  wlU  offer,  wlU  be  to  make 
money  easier  not  only  In  the  country 
dlstrlcti  but  also  in  tl^e  Reserve  districts 
and  central  Reserve  dlwtriots,  That  It 
one  rea«on  why  I  am  In  favor  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  If  we  are  to  get  our  teonomy 
back  on  the  i>oad  to  growth  wt  mvMt 
i>ii>vide  tlie  credit  ntONiary  lor  tx« 
paimlon. 

I  i>eallie  that  my  friend  from  Vtrttnta 
and  my  fiieiui  fium  CoimMtleut  do  not 
hapi>en  tu  agree  with  that  particular 
econiMulo  tlteory* 

Mr  ROlSRTtON,  We  can  eerUlnly 
agree  on  one  matter,  Ai  the  tenatoi' 
f)iMn  PennayWanla  haa  eald.  the  tet^ator 
fron\  Viiitlnla  la  a  Uttle  more  dlaturbed 
at  the  pii^ent  time  about  the  Inflation 
potential  than  he  la  concerned  wUh  a 
need  for  easier  cii^lt.  However.  If  the 
Ume  should  come  when  all  of  ua  can 
agree  that  we  need  more  credit  and  need 
moi'e  expansion  of  the  money  supply, 
this  is  a  medium  to  which  we  could  turn. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  agree. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  In  my  own  mind,  the  last  remark 
of  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee.    He 


said  that  when  the  time  comes  for  easier 
money,  this  meaning  lower  reaerve  re- 
quirements Is  the  way  to  get  It.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  follow  him  completely. 
I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean  to  aay  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  eaaler  money 
he  would  foreclose  the  possibility  that 
one  way  to  get  It  would  be  by  open 
market  operations,  I  am  afraid  there 
may  be  a  tendency  In  the  biU  to  aub- 
sUtute  lowering  reserve  requlrementa 
for  lower  rediscount  rates  oh  open  mai'- 
ket  operations  as  a  meani  of  oaalnf 
credit. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  chairman 
will  clarify  his  statement  by  saying  that 
that  Is  one  means  of  doing  It  Another 
means,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  the  re- 
discount rate.  A  great  many  banka 
which  have  subatantial  borrowing  power 
would  rather  have  a  cheaper  rediscount 
rate  than  a  low  reserve  requirement 
which  would  release  more  of  their  own 
assets.  A  great  many  persons  believe 
that  a  low  rediscount  rate  has  more 
eflsct  on  the  interest  rate  charged  by 
commercial  banks  than  have  the  reserve 
requirements. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  other  field,  of 
open  market  operations.  However,  the 
chairman  would  rather  not  go  into  that 
question.  That  is  a  policy  question,  en- 
tirely outside  the  scope  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  point  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  Just  made  is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  three 
paths  to  travel,  either  to  tighten  money 
or  loosen  it.  The  fact  that  we  change 
the  reserve  requirements  In  this  bill  does 
not  In  any  sense  Involve  the  other  two 
paths, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  U  true; 
but  aome  peraona  are  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  If  there  are  very  lenient 
reaerve  requli'ements,  and  the  banka 
have  a  great  deal  of  borrowing  power,  if 
the  redlaoount  rate  Is  aet  below  the  rate 
being  paid  In  the  market  on  Federal 
bonda,  the  banka  can  Jump  In,  without 
Any  rUk,  borrow  money  at  1  ptrcont  from 
the  Federal  Heaerve  Board,  Mtd  buy 
Oovernment  bonda  i>aylni  m  or  4  per* 
oont.  That  la  not  dealrable  from  the 
aiandpoint  of  a  aound  eeonomy, 

X  have  diKuaeed  the  fact  thai  Iht 
eommltttf  adoi>t«d  Ihia  amendment  be« 
eauae  we  did  not  believe  that  the  dealt* 
)\at4nn  of  central  Aettrvt  city  banki, 
Applying  only  to  New  York  and  Chicago, 
was  neceaeary,  tt  >ik^a  underetood  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecueut  IMr. 
Btyaitl  would  offer  a  aubaUtute  which 
would  pi-ovide  for  a  period  of  S  yra»>*. 
during  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Boaitl 
could  eliminate  this  special  designation. 

The  committee  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  central  Reser\-e  city  classifica- 
tion is  based  on  the  conclusion  that 
separate  classification  of  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks  Is  an  unwarranted  dis- 
crimination against  such  banks.  The 
committee  felt  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
Reserve  cities  as  financial  centers  re- 
flecting population  and  industry  shifts, 
together  with  tendency  of  large  business 
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corp>orations  to  decentralize,  had  re- 
moved the  distinctions  between  central 
Reserve  city  and  Reserve  city  banks. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  pro- 
posed changes  create  a  more  rational  and 
equitable  structure  of  reserve  require- 
ments. In  no  sense  of  the  word  may 
these  changes  be  construed  as  devices 
to  alter  monetary  iwlicy  or  the  effective- 
ness of  credit  control  instruments  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  vault  cash 
proposal,  the  amount  of  reserves  re- 
leased is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  and  that  the  Board,  at  its  own 
discretion,  reclassifies  individual  mem- 
ber banks  in  Reserve  city  areas  for  lower 
country  bank  reserve  requirements.  The 
classification  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  as  Reserve  city  banks,  a  change 
which  is  to  become  effective  within  a 
period  of  3  years  as  stipulated  in  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  Senator 
Bush,  would  involve  at  most,  in  the 
absence  of  offsetting  changes  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  release  of  only 
$400  million  in  reserves. 

The  lowering  of  the  range  of  permis- 
sible requirements  for  32  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks  from  26-13  percent  to 
20-10  percent  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
moving,  or  that  we  want  to  move,  any 
closer  to  dangerous  inflation. 

In  commenting  on  the  20  percent  up- 
per limit,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  has  been  expressing  great  concern 
over  the  dangers  of  inflation,  stated  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  bill: 

It  seems  unlikely  that  occasion  will  arise 
In  the  future  when  a  reserve  requirement  of 
more  than  20  percent  for  any  class  of  banks 
would  be  necessary. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  alarmed 
over  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  re- 
quirement from  13  to  10  percent  for  this 
handful  of  banks  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. It  is  most  unrealistic  to  worry 
about  $750  million  of  additional  reserves 
that  could  be  released  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  with  a  drop  from  13  to  10  per- 
cent, when,  under  existing  law  and  exist- 
ing minimum  requirements,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could,  by  reducing  legr.l 
reserves  to  the  minimum,  now  release  for 
all  member  banks  an  additional  $5  4  bil- 
lion in  resei-ves.  That  the  Board  has 
not  utilized  this  great  and  existing  in- 
flationary potential  should  be  most  re- 
assuring to  those  of  us  concerned  -vith 
inflation  and  should  help  us  to  consider 
this  reserve  requirement  bill,  S.  1120,  in 
proper  j)erspective. 

S.  1120  is  a  bill  designed  to  remove 
longstanding  inequities  in  the  structure 
of  reserve  requirements;  it  is  nothing 
more — nothing  less. 

Before  I  conclude  this  brief  summary 
of  the  bill,  I  feel  that  I  should  add  that  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  affecting  the  reserve  requirements 
of  bank  holding  companies.  That  is  a 
subject  which  was  not  discussed  in  our 
committee,  and  I  could  not  agree,  there- 
fore, to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  worded  in  a  manner  which  is 


acceptable  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  bank  holding 
companies,  and  that  it  is  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  as  was  approved 
In  March  1957,  when  the  Senate  adopted 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act,  which  I  had  sponsored, 
to  codify  all  the  banking  and  credit  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  are  the  two  amendments  we  are 
to  consider:  First,  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  BusHl.  providing  a  3-year  period 
within  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
may  decide  to  wipe  out  the  distinction  of 
a  central  Reserve  city  bank;  and  sec- 
ond, the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 
relating  to  the  reserves  of  bank  holding 
companies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  some  questions,  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  an 
extremely  important  and  historic  action 
we  are  about  to  take.  Is  it  not  true  that 
e"er  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  statutory  re- 
serve requirements  have  been  a  minimimi 
of  7-10-13? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  Is   correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  in  1935  the  maximum  reserve  re- 
quirements were  increased,  roughly,  to 
what  they  are  now,  namely,  7-14.  10-20. 
and  13-26? 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     That    Is   correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  infla- 
tion after  World  War  II,  when  there  was 
a  tremendous  pent-up  purchasing  power, 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
has  a  1-year  duration,  and  which  in- 
creased the  minimum  reserve  for  country 
banks  from  18  to  24,  and  for  central  Re- 
serve banks  to  30? 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     That   Is   correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  history,  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  being  asked  to  do — and,  roughly,  I 
agree  with  it  for  the  same  reasons  as 
those  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania — is  extremely  important. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  complete  and 
frank  disclosure,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  we  are  now  curtailing  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  limit 
the  supply  of  money.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  could  not  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  put  my 
question  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  testimony  was  that  they  could  not 
see  any  possibility,  within  the  near 
future,  of  wanting  to  go  above  20  per- 
cent; and  certainly  no  immediate  possi- 
bfiity  of  going  down  to  10  percent.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  we  could  add  billions  of  dollars 
merely  .by  counting  all  the  vault  cash. 
Under  the  present  authority  to  release 
credit,  the  Board  could  release  $4'/2  bil- 
lion of  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  recognize  that. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
responsive  to  economic  needs,  soon  after 
It  became  apparent,  in  the  spring  of  1958. 
that  we  were  in  a  recession,  and  there 
was  substantial  unemployment  and  a 
large  drop  in  production,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  cut  the  rediscount  rate. 
It  Increased  the  supply  of  money  in  the 
first  months  of  1958  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent a  year,  when  production  was 
rapidly  falling. 

The  total  amount  of  money  added  to 
the  money  supply  in  the  recent  year 
1958.  which  was.  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional gross  product,  substantially  below 
what  was  added  in  1957.  was  $4  4  billion. 
This  was  done  by  the  very  agency  of 
which  many  persons  say.  "The  agency  is 
not  respon"^ive  to  economic  conditions." 
The  agency  did  respond.  The  agency 
cut  the  rediscount  rate,  and  money  piled 
up  faster  than  it  could  be  used  without 
an  inflationary  effect.  The  farmers 
traditionally  always  take  it  'in  the  neck." 
They  have  to  take  what  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  food.  That  means 
wheat  and  the  other  major  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  certainly  they  have  not  gone 
up.  but  have  been  evaluated  at  40  per- 
cent of  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living. 
I  might  say  the  cost  of  living  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable  for  the  past  6 
months.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
food,  while  other  things  have  gone  up. 
Is  what  has  maintained  the  stability.  In 
other  words,  if  the  farmer  were  to  get 
what  he  is  entitled  to.  we  would  have 
some  inflation  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  a 
severe  critic  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
I  expect  that  I  shall  always  be  one  who 
will  disagree  with  them  so  long  as  they 
adhere  to  their  present  policies.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  just  said, 
that  certainly  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  exercised  its  judgment.  That 
is  their  judtiment.  My  judgment  hap- 
pens to  differ. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  that  we 
are  moving  into  such  a  position  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  tighten 
credit,  not  by  raising  the  reserve  reqiiire- 
ments — because  they  have  proposed  leg- 
islation which  will  to  some  extent  limit 
the  figure  to  which  they  can  raise  reserve 
requirements — but  to  sell  Government 
securities,  and.  in  doing  that,  drive  the 
interest  rates  up,  and  put  into  private 
hands  holdings  of  Government  securi- 
ties which  are  now  in  public  hands;  thus 
costing  the  taxpayer  the  interest  which 
is  being  paid  on  these  Government  se- 
curities. 

That  is  not  merely  my  idea.  It  is  the 
idea  of  some  responsible,  respected, 
thoughtful,  recognized  economists,  as 
well  as  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  this  body.  I  believe  it 
makes  sense.  It  is  something  which  con- 
cerns me  very  much. 

That  is  why  I  feel  we  should  make 
some  history  on  the  ijending  bill,  and 
why  I,  as  at  least  one  member  of  the 
committee,  and  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, should  say  that  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  bill  should  not  be  interpreted 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  anyone 
else  as  a  departure  by  the  Senate  from 
its  past  attitude  on  monetary  policy. 
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This  Is  what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  described  as  a  method  of  ad- 
justing an  inequitable  situation  and  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  some  banks 
to  use  their  vault  cash. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  When  the  chair- 
man said  that  this  is  a  simple  bill,  he 
did  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  bill  without  any  significance.  The 
bill  has  a  great  deal  of  significance.  It 
involves  practically  all  the  banks  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  provides  leverage,  if  ex- 
ercised, over  the  control  of  our  money 
supply  and  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
raised  the  question  whether  a  change 
from  26  percent  to  20  percent  weakens 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  control  the  value  of  the  money,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  say  that  the  reserve  re- 
quii-ement  ceiling  of  20  percent  for  New- 
York  and  Chicago  banks  as  well  as  for 
other  Reserve  city  banks  does  not  weaken 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  combat  inflation. 

First.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  as- 
sures us  that  it  sees  no  current  nor  future 
need  to  have  a  reserve  requirement  ceil- 
ing above  20  percent. 

Second.  Since  the  Accord  of  1951,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  released 
from  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the 
bond  market  at  a  fixed  price.  Open  mar- 
ket sales  of  Government  securities  have 
now  assumed  major  importance  as  a 
credit  restraining  device. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  occasions 
on  which  the  Board  raised  requirements 
to  26  percent  for  central  Re.serve  city 
banks — the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
and  the  po.«!l-war  release  of  price  con- 
trols— and  above  20  percent  with  the 
outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities,  encom- 
passed a  period  during  which  the  Board 
was  still  committed  to  buy  Government 
.securities  to  support  .security  prices  at 
a  predetermined  level  of  intf'rest  rates. 
As  long  as  the; Board  had  to  support 
Government  bond  prices,  it  was  in  no 
Ix>sition  to  combat  inflation  with  op>en 
market  sales  of  securities. 

Third.  The  currently  larse  Federal 
Reserve  holdings  of  Government  securi- 
ties— $25  billion — with  about  S20  billion 
in  short  maturities  is  ample  enough  to 
absorb  any  anticipated  increases  in  ex- 
ce.'ss  reserves.  At  present,  the  exce'^s  re- 
serves of  the  total  member  banks  amount 
to  no  more  than  $500  million,  most  of 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

Fourth.  Over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  a  relatively  .steady  growth  may  be 
expected  in  amounts  of  currency  and 
bank  deposits  essential  to  cover  the 
money  needs  of  a  growing  economy.  An 
expansion  of  bank  deposits  would  require 
an  expansion  of  reserves  available  to 
the  banking  system  at  the  present  level 
of  legal  reserve  percentages.  In  other 
words,  in  the  face  of  growth  require- 
ments for  additional  money  supply  to 
feed  real  economic  expansion,  credit 
could  become  very  tight  even  though 
the  Board  maintained  the  present  per- 
centage legal  reserve  requirements 
against  deposits.  In  the  long  run.  if 
reserve  requirements  have  to  be  changed, 
they  would  move  down  rather  than  up 


in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  exp>and- 
ing  economy. 

Fifth.  It  is  not  likely  that  member 
banks  will  accumulate  large  holdings  of 
excess  resei-ves  resulting  from  heavy  gold 
inflows  as  they  did  in  the  1930".5.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  ample  security  hold- 
ings to  offset  the  impact  of  gold  inflows 
and  more  importantly,  the  evidence 
seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  gold 
outflows  rather  than  inflows. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  at  this  point 
say  that  that  is  a  little  hard  to  accept, 
because,  as  I  ixiinted  out  in  my  initial 
question,  we  have  had  continuously,  ever 
since  1914  or  1913.  the  same  statutory 
minimum  for  reserve  requirements,  and 
the  economy  has  grown  enormously 
since  then.  Since  1935  it  has  grown  six- 
fo!d.  Yet  we  have  had  the  same  13,  10, 
and  7  minimum  percent  for  this  full  45- 
year  period  and  26,  20,  and  14  maximum 
since  1935. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senr-.tDr  from 
Virigina  would  say  that  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
our  monetary  system  and  the  p;  oblems 
of  a  stable  dollar.  The  President  has 
appointed  a  group  of  men  to  conduct 
such  a  study.  A  few  days  ago  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  a  very  able 
man  who  will  serve  as  a  member  of  that 
group.  Some  Members  of  the  Senate 
thought  he  was  another  conservative. 
However,  he  is  a  well  qualified  conserva- 
tive, even  though  his  general  viewpoint 
does  not  agree  with  the  viewpoint  of 
some  members  of  our  committee.  There 
is  a  much  larger  and  very  splendid 
group  which  has  been  at  work  for  abou^ 
6  months.  It  plans  to  make  a  3-year 
study  of  the  question  of  inflation,  de- 
flation, and  the  monetary  supply,  as  well 
as  what  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  pre- 
serve the  stability  of  the  currency.  That 
is  the  committee  which  my  friend.  Mr. 
J.  Cameron  Thomson  of  Minnesota,  was 
instrvimental  in  forming.  It  was  formed 
by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  flnest  economists  in 
the  Nation  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
jOn  that  committee.  Bankers  and  econ- 
omists and  other  experts  are  sei-ving  on 
that  committee.  We  are  looking  with 
some  hope  to  the  results  of  their  study. 
It  may  be  comparable  to  the  fine  study 
which  was  made  by  the  Aldrich  Mone- 
taiT  Commission,  which  labored  for 
about  4  years,  and  out  of  whose  studies 
grew  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
close  with  this  observation,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  further.  The  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
made  only  a  few  minutes  ago  indicates 
the  reason  why  OF)en  market  operations 
were  not  engaged  in  in  the  1940's; 
namely,  that  we  had  adopted  the  mone- 
tary policy  of  fixing  interest  at  a  low  rate, 
and  in  that  way  supporting  bond  prices ; 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  engage  in  open 
market  op>erations.  That  would  depart 
from  this  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  policy  may  or 
may  not  have  been  wise.  Manj-  people 
believe  it  was  then  and  do  now;  on  the 


other  hand,  many  people  disagree.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  move  too  far  in  the 
direction  we  are  now  taking  we  will  fore- 
close the  Federal  Government  fvQ^  fol- 
lowing that  policy  in  the  future.  j^What 
I  am  concerned  about  is — and  I  say  it 
with  deep  respect  for  the  fine  people, 
people  of  great  integrity,  who  serve  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  become  the  captive  of  the 
industry  it  supervises.  This  works  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  bankers.  When 
reserve  requirements  are  lowered,  it  is 
of  tremendous  advantage  to  them,  just  as 
it  is  advantageous  to  hold  securities  and 
earn  the  interest  on  them,  rather  than 
to  have  the  Government  hold  them. 

It  is  possible  that  if  we  adopt  a  mone- 
tary policy  which  eases  credit  by  lower- 
ing reserve  requirements,  and  then 
tightens  credit  by  open-market  opera- 
tions, the  income  of  the  banks  will 
greatly  increase,  but  the  people  who  have 
to  pay  interest  will  suffer,  and  suffer 
severely  as  their  interest  rates  go  up. 
That  is  the  ba^ls.  frankly,  for  my  serious 
misgivings  about  this  bill,  although  I  was 
the  author  of  the  original  vault-cash-as- 
reserve  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Again.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  tHll  is  large- 
ly one  of  mechanics.  On  an  automobile 
there  is  a  gearshift.  When  the  going 
is  really  tough,  the  driver  can  shift  into 
low  gear.  If  the  going  is  pretty  good, 
he  can  shift  into  intermediate  gear. 
Then,  if  he  wants  to  get  a  breeze,  he 
can  shift  into  high. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be  also 
shifted  back  and  forth,  so  as  to  provide 
for  easy  money  or  for  tight  money;  we 
do  not  say  which  It  is  a  bill  dealing 
with  mechanics,  not  policy. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  there  should 
be  a  study  of  the  prop)er  function  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  After  all.  the 
country  operates  on  a  managed  currency. 
While  the  Constitution  requires  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  money  and 
to  fix  the  value  thereof,  we  have,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  delegated  that 
power  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo£rd. 
Naurally,  we  are  vitally  concerned  about 
how  the  power  with  reference  to  resei-ve 
requirements,  rediscount  rates,  and 
open-market  OE>erations  is  exercised. 
But  this  bill  does  not  deal  with  those 
policy  questions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  While  I  await  with  in- 
terest the  result  of  the  study  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
referred.  I  am  sure  that  he.  too,  looks 
forward  to  what  I  hope  will  be  perhaps 
an  even  more  fruitful  study  conducted 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas  I  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  The 
only  trouble  with  that  committee  is 
that  it  does  not  have  adequate  funds 
for  a  staff  and  does  not  have  suflQcient 
time.     That  is  the  reason  why  I  hope 
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the  Commission  organized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ekjonomic  Development,  will 
make  a  more  fruitful  study.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  needs  to  be  studied  and  as 
to  which  a  policy  must  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROB.  T>  rSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  I  should  like  to  take 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia back  to  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  indicated  he  will  accept.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  that 
within  the  3-year  grace  period  permit- 
ted by  the  amendment,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  move  both  with  respect 
to  the  counting  of  vault  cash  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  the 
Reserve  cities? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  says  that  that  is  correct. 
The  Board  was  not,  in  the  original  bill, 
required  to  act  on  the  vault  cash  within 
a  3-year  period  or  any  other  period;  it 
could  move  when  it  saw  fit  up  to  the  top 
limit  of  counting  vault  cash.  I  under- 
stand that  is  the  case  under  the  Bush 
substitute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  bill  as  modified  will 
so   provide. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  to  ask  another 
question.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  or  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut may  wish  to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  technical 
staff  informs  me  that  I  was  right  in  my 
first  statement.  The  authority  to  per- 
mit counting  vault  cash  takes  effect  im- 
mediately. It  is  discretionary  and  need 
not  be  done  at  once.  The  3-year  limita- 
tion indicates  that  we  do  not  want  to 
apply  the  provision  wiping  out  the  classi- 
fication of  central  Reserve  cities  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  both  cases,  the  discre- 
tion is  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing that  with  respect  to  vault  cash  the 
Board  has  the  power  to  make  a  decision 
tomorrow  to  count  half  the  vault  cash, 
or  a  quarter  of  the  vault  cash,  or  all  the 
vault  cash? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Or  none  of  the 
vault  cash. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Or  none  of  the  vault 
cash. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Let  us  be  certain  that  that  is  in  the  Rec- 
ord, because  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  Board  will  count  any  of  it  at  once  or 
at  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Board,  after  it  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  has  allowed  the  bank  to  count 
all  its  vault  cash  as  a  part  of  its  reserve, 
thereafter  to  decide  it  wants  none  of  the 
vault  cash  counted,  and  restore  the  pres- 
ent situation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  bill.  The  meaning 
of  this  part  of  the  bill  is  to  equalize  the 
present  disparity  of  requirements  be- 
tween the  central  city  reserve  banks  and 
the  country  banks.  One  carries  3  per- 
cent of  its  required  reserves  in  cash;  the 
other  carries  25  percent  of  its  required 
reserves  In  cash.    The  bank  carrying  25 


percent  is  penalized  by  having  to  put  up 
cash  for  its  reserve  requirement.  Once 
cash  is  put  up.  it  is  there  for  keeps. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  While  they  may  take 
several  steps  in  getting  down  to  the  point 
where  they  will  require  the  banks  to 
count  all  their  cash,  they  cannot  reverse 
the  process. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  cannot  come 
back  and  act  unfairly  to  our  country 
banks.  They  cannot  exclude  vault  cash 
from  the  reserve  requirements,  once  they 
have  let  it  be  counted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  chainnan 
of  the  committee  for  clearing  up  this 
point.    I  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  certainly  is.  I 
would  not  have  been  so  much  interested 
in  the  bill  if  I  did  not  ultimately  think 
that  the  country  banks  would  get  some 
advantage  from  it. 

Mr.  BliNNETT.  I  thanl:  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
that  completes  the  presentation  of  the 
essential  elements.  I  am  very  prateful 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
a.ssisted  me  in  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.     I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair*.  The  Chair  is  ad- 
vised that  the  committee  amendments 
should  be  disposed  of  before  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  offers  his  amendment. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  desire  to 
have  the  committee  amendments  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill.  If  so,  he 
can  offer  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  have  the  Senate  vote 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  committee 
amendments  must  be  disposed  of  first. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  let  us  vote 
on  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  reading  of  the  amendment,  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•That  section  19  of  Uie  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  provisos  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  paragiaphs  of  such  section,  lettered  (b) 
and  (c).  respectively  (U.S.C,  title  12,  sec. 
462),  by  changing  the  colon  In  each  such 
paragraph  to  a  period,  and  by  adding  after 
such  fifth  paragraph  the  following: 

"  'Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section — 

"  '  (1 )  the  BoArd  of  Governors,  under  such 
regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  may  permit 
member  banks  to  count  all  or  part  of  their 
currency  and  coin  as  reserves  required  under 
this  section;  and 

"'(2)  »  member  bank  In  a  Reserve  city  may 
hold    and    maintain    the    reserve    balances 


which  are  In  effect  under  this  section  for 
member  banks  described  In  paragraph  (a), 
and  a  member  bank  In  a  central  Beaerve 
city  may  hold  and  maintain  the  reserve  bal- 
ances which  are  In  effect  under  this  section 
for  member  banks  described  In  paragraph 
(a)  or  (b>.  If  permission  for  the  holding  and 
maintaining  of  such  lower  reserve  balance* 
Is  granted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  either  In  Individual 
cases  or  under  re^rulatlons  of  the  Board,  on 
such  basis  as  the  Board  may  deem  reasonable 
and  appropriate  In  view  of  the  character  of 
business   transacted   by    the   member   bank.' 

"Src  2.  (a)  The  hfth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 19  cf  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  lettered 
ic)  (U.S.C.  title  12.  sec.  M2),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  'thirteen'  In  such 
paragraph  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  ten". 

•(b)  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (U.S.C,  title  12. 
.'?c.  4C2b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
vords  •on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Bankln*;  Act  of  1935*. 

•'Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
firf  t  two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  t>e  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

••(b»  Effective  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

'•(1)  New  York  and  Chicago  are  reclassi- 
fied as  Reserve  cities  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act; 

"(2)  the  classification  "central  reserve 
city  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  .System  to  classify  or  reclas- 
sify cities  as  "central  reserve  cities'  under 
stJCh  Act.  are  terminated: 

"(3)  Section  5192  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  LTnlted  States  (12  USC  .  sec.  144 1  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'central  reserve 
or'^; 

"(4)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1887    (ch    378;   24  Stat    560)    is  repealed; 

■■(5)  the  last  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  USC.  sec  224)  Is 
am-'Dded  by  striking  out  'and  central  re- 
serve cities'; 

"(6)  section  11(e)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  sec.  248e)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  central  reserve'  each  place 
It  appears; 

"(7)  the  third  paragraph  (lettered  (a)>  of 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  sec.  4C2)  Is  amended  by  sulking  out 
'or  central  reserve"; 

'  (8)  the  fifth  paragraph  (lettered  (c))  of 
such  section  19  Is  rei>eaiPd; 

"(9)  subparagraph  (2i  of  the  sixth  para- 
gr.iph  nf  such  section  19  (as  ^dded  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Actj  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'and  a  member  bank  In  a  central 
reserve  city  may  hold  and  maintain  the  re- 
serve balances  which  are  In  effect  under  this 
section  for  member  banks  described  In  para- 
graph (a)  or  (b).';  and 

•■(10)  the  sevcntii  paragraph  of  such  sec- 
tion 19  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses 
(1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '(1)  by  member  banks 
In  Reserve  cities.  (2)  by  member  banks  not 
In  Reserve  cities,  or  (3)  by  all  member  banks'. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Bank  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  reserves 
required  to  be  maintained  by  memt>er  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  against  de- 
posits and  to  eliminate  the  classification 
"central  reserve  city"'.' '" 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
committee  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
8.  1120  which  would  eliminate  the  cen- 
tral Reserve  city  classification  for  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.^■^rve  System.  The  amendment  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  committee. 

I  was  convinced,  and  so,  apparently, 
were  all  other  members  of  the  committee. 
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that  this  classification,  imposing  higher 
reserve  requirements  UF>on  member 
banks  In  New  York  and  Chicago,  was 
unfair  and  was  an  anachronism. 

The  other  principal  provision  of  the 
bill  was  that  which  permitted  banks  to 
count  their  vault  cash  as  a  part  of  their 
required  reserves.  The  latter  provision, 
under  the  bill,  goes  into  effect  at  the 
discretion,  so  far  as  timing  is  concerned, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  put  into 
effect  over  a  period  of  time,  in  order  that 
the  resultmg  lower  reserve  requirements 
would  not  conflict  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's policy  of  monetary  and  credit 
restraint.  It  was  also  anticipated  that 
this  would  be  done  in  such  a  maimer  that 
the  liberalizing  effect  could,  if  necessary, 
be  compensated  for  by  other  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  such  as  the 
sale  of  Government  securities  in  open 
market  operations. 

My  amendment,  however — the  elimi- 
nation of  the  central  Reserve  city  classi- 
fication— would  be  put  into  effect  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  immediately  upon 
its  enactment  into  law.  Certain  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  because  of  this  fact. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  am  now 
offering  is  to  allow  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  a  period  of  approximately  3  years 
in  which  to  make  effective  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  central  Reserve  city  classifi- 
cation. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  the  classifi- 
cation should  be  eliminated,  and  the 
committee  so  agreed,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  should  be  done  without  infla- 
tionary effect  and  that  the  timing  of  it. 
within  a  reasonable  period  such  as  3 
years,  should  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  representatives  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, who  testified  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  agreed  that  the 
classification  should  be  eliminated 
gradually.  A  representative  of  the  Chi- 
cago banks  concerned  testified  similarly 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  immediate 
elimination  of  the  central  Reserve  city 
classification  are  somewhat  complicated, 
but  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  them  as 
best  I  can. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problem  one 
mu.st  understand  the  difference  between 
"effective  reserves"  and  "required  re- 
serves," or  "legal  reserves."  Effective 
reserves  include  vault  cash;  that  is,  cash 
held  by  banks  for  the  convenience  of 
themselves  and  their  customers  over  and 
above  the  reserves  they  are  required  to 
maintain  by  law  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  latter, 
of  course,  is  what  is  meant  by  required 
reserves,  cr  legal  reserves. 

If  the  classification  of  central  Reserve 
cities — that  is.  New  York  and  Chicago — 
is  eliminated  immediately,  with  no  re- 
lca>e  of  vault  cash,  the  effective  re- 
.scrves  for  city  banks,  particularly 
smaller  ones  with  large  vault  cash  hold- 
ings, would  be  higher  than  the  effective 
requirements  for  the  principal  New 
York  and  Chicago  banks.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  Reserve  city  banks,  on 
the  average,  hold  vault  cash  amounting 


to  about  1.6  percent  of  net  demand  de- 
posits, while  vault  cash  holdings  of  lead- 
ing New  York  and  Chicago  banks  average 
only  six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Obviously,  this  would  be  an  inequity  to 
all  banks  other  than  the  leading  banks 
of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Thcef ore,  to 
avoid  the  inequity,  the  Board  would 
have  to  permit,  at  the  same  time,  banks 
to  count  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
vault  cash  holdings  as  reserves.  Thus, 
the  Board  would  not  only  have  to  com- 
pensate immediately,  through  open 
market  operations  or  otherwise,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  central  Reserve  city 
requirement,  but  it  would  also  have  to 
compensate  for  an  addition  to  excess 
reserves  caused  iDy  the  release  of  vault 
cash. 

This  problem  would  be  very  compli- 
cated at  the  present  time,  becaiuse  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Treasury  is  facing 
in  its  financing.  The  Board,  by  heavy 
sales  of  Government  securities  in  a 
market  already  weak,  might  create  a 
most  undesirable  destabilizing  impact  on 
Government  security  prices  and  yields. 

Therefore,  if  the  Board  is  to  maintain 
its  policy  of  monetary  restraint,  it  would 
be  forced  to  impose  higher  reserve  re- 
quirements on  all  member  banks.  The 
compensating  requirements,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  aggregate  effective 
reserves  now  existing,  would  have  to  be 
fixed,  for  country  banks,  at  14  f>ercent. 
and.  for  Reserve  city  banks,  at  18.5  per- 
cent. This  would  compare  with  present 
legal  reserves  of  11  percent  for  country 
banks  and  16.5  percent  for  city  banks, 
and  effective  reserves — which  include 
vault  cash — of  14.5  percent  and  18.1  per- 
cent, respectively.  Thus,  the  b<?nefit  of 
the  inclusion  of  vault  cash  would  be  al- 
most entirely  lost  for  the  average  coim- 
try  bank;  and  the  average  city  bank 
would,  in  fact,  be  penalized  by  a  require- 
ment that  it  carry  higher  reserves  than 
presently  required  or  effective. 

Thus,  the  immeaiate  effect  of  the 
elimination  of  the  central  Reserve  city 
classification  would  be  to  create  very  real 
problems  of  monetary  management  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  pur- 
poses of  lx)th  Senate  bill  1120  and  of  my 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  central  Re- 
serve city  classification  are  to  remove 
inequities  from  the  structure  of  reserve 
requirements  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  monetary  policy  objectives  now  de- 
termining the  actions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Therefore,  I  believe  it 
proper  to  amend  the  bill  further,  so  as  to 
provide  a  period  of  time  for  a  smoother 
transition  to  the  reserve  structure  sought 
by  the  bill  and  by  the  amendment  which 
I  offered,  which  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  however, 
I  should  like  it  understood  that  I  am 
only  concerned  with  providing  the  Board 
with  a  means  of  orderly  transition;  and 
I  am  in  no  sense  withdrawing  from  my 
position,  nor  is  the  committee  withdraw- 
ing from  its  position,  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  central  Reserve  city  classifi- 
cation should  be  acromplished  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  consistent  with 
sound  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  simply  say,  in 
addition,  that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 


ture of  a  substitute  does  not  provide  in 
any  way  for  any  changes  of  substance 
in  the  bill  which  the  committee  has  al- 
ready reported  favorably.  The  amend- 
ment simply  does  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only — namely,  it  gives  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  a  period  of  grace  of  3 
years  in  which  to  put  into  effect,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  rather  than  to  have 
them  go  mto  effect  immediately  \xpon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  As  I  understand,  the  banks 
encompassed  in  the  central  Reserve  city 
banks  are  agreeable  to  the  Senator's  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  no  question  about 
that;  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  call  up  at  this 
time  the  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk.  Therefore,  I  now  call  it  up  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct;  and 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  5144  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  61(c))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  period  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  any  case  In  which  there  is  more  than 
one  holding  company  affiliate  with  resiiect  to 
the  same  bank  or  group  of  banks  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  reserve  of 
readily  marketable  assets  required  by  this 
paragraph  by  only  one  of  such  holding  com- 
pany affiliates,  designated  by  the  Board  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
shall  constitute  compliance  with  such  re- 
serve requirement:  Proiided,  That  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  banks  affiliated  with  such  hold- 
ing company  affiliates  which  Is  directly  or 
indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  them  shall 
be  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  the  one  so  designated  by  the  Board.  This 
proviso  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  author- 
izing the  Board  to  require  any  such  desig- 
nated company  to  own  such  stock  directly." 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Presid*fnt.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  d.lT. 
Clark  in  the  chair  >.  Dees  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  believe  I  have  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  fioor. 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  had  con- 
cluded his  statement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory, Mr.  President;  I  merely  thought 
I  had  the  fioor.  _ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  the  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  that  is  desired. 

Mr.  0*MAH0NEr5f.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  I  think,  may  properly  be 
described  as  a  hardship  amendment.  It 
relates  to  a  type  of  reserve  which  obtains 
so  far  as  holding  companie-s  for  banks 
are  concerned,  and  it  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular banking  situation  in  which  more 
than  one  holding  company  is  involved. 
In  a  tier  of  holding  companies  which  deal 
with  the  Morris  Plan  banks  there  are 
statutoiT  requirements  for  a  reserve,  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  law  is  worded,  in 
evei'V  rank  of  the  tier.  Hence,  there  are 
duplicating  reserve  situations  where,  in- 
stead of  the  12  percent  reserve,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  requirement  of  12 
percent  on  12  percent,  and  possibly  more 
than  that. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Morris  Plan  bank 
system  is  established.  The  banks  are  es- 
sentially local  institutions  established  for 
making  small  loans  to  small  businesses. 
The  strength  they  have  comes  from  the 
fact  that  they  lean  on  each  other.  They 
have  been  traditionally  organized  on  a 
sectional  holding  company  basis,  with 
individual  holding  companies,  of  which 
there  are  seven,  and  five  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment. 

At  the  top  of  the  Morris  Plan  banks  in 
question  is  the  Morris  Plan  Corp.  of 
Delaware.  That,  In  turn,  is  controlled  by 
an  investment  trust. 

The  substance  of  this  particular 
amendment  was  included  in  the  banking 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1957. 
and  which  went  to  the  Hovise,  but  was 

not  acted  upon. 

A  situation  is  involved  which  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  corrected,  because  unless 
it  is  corrected  some  of  these  banks  may 
have  to  leave  the  national  bank  system. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  appar- 
ently finds  this  proposal  acceptable;  in- 
deed, the  last  sentence  of  the  amend- 
ment was  inserted  at  the  Board's  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  memorandum  on  this  subject  submitted 
to  us  by  Arthur  J.  Morris,  who  is  the 
directing  head  of  this  general  enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mat  4.  1959. 
To  Mr.  Kaufman,  assistant  to  UJS.  Senator 

Javits. 
Re  Federal  legislation. 

As  reqviested  at  my  interview  at  which  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  this  morn- 


ing, I  set  forth  herein  a  brief  summary  of 
the  situation  regarding  holding  company 
affiliates,  which  make  it  most  desirable  that 
we  have  relief  In  the  form  of  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

Section  5144  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C. 
title  12,  sec.  61)  is  a  part  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  and  relates  to  holding  company 
affiliates.  A  holding  company  affiliate  Is  de- 
nned in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  as  a  cor- 
poration or  similar  organization  which  owns 
or  controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  a 
majority  of  the  shares  of  a  member  bank 
or  more  than  50  percent  of  the  number  of 
shares  voted  for  the  election  of  directors  of 
any  one  bank  at  the  preceding  election,  or 
controls  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a 
m-ijority  of  the  directors  of  any  one  bank. 

Section  5144,  Revised  Statutes,  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  shares  controlled 
by  a  holding  company  affiliate  of  a  national 
bank  shall  not  be  voted  unless  the  holding 
company  affiliate  shall  have  first  obt.-xlned  a 
voting  permit,  which  permit  Is  in  force  at 
the  time  the  shares  are  voted,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  in  a  case  of  a  vote  for  volun- 
tary liquidation  of  the  bank.  The  section 
provides  further  that  shares  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  controlled  by  a  holding  company  af- 
filiate if  they  are  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  such  holding  com- 
pany affiliate,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  shareholders  thereof. 

There  are  various  conditions  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  voting  permit: 

1.  The  holding  company  affiliate  must 
agree  to  submit  to  such  examinations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  disclose  the  relations  be- 
tween the  banks  and  the  holding  company 
afnilate.  which  examinations  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  holding  company  affiliate  so 
examined. 

2.  The  reports  of  the  examiners  must  fully 
disclose  the  relations  between  the  affiliate 
and  the  related  banks. 

3.  The  examiners  have  the  right  to  exam- 
ine each  bank  owned  or  controlled,  both 
individually  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
banks  owned  or  controlled. 

4.  Publication  of  the  individual  or  con- 
solidated statements  of  condition  of  such 
banks  may  be  required. 

5.  Probably  most  important  of  all  is  the 
requirement  that  the  holding  company  affili- 
ate is  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
out  of  net  earnings  over  and  above  6  percent 
per  annum  on  the  book  value  of  its  own 
shares  outstanding,  a  reserve  of  readily 
marketable  assets  In  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  12  percent  of  the  ngc^reg.ite  par  value 
of  bank  stocks  controlled  by  such  holding 
company  afnilate. 

In  the  application  for  a  permit,  the  hold- 
ing company  affiliate  must  make  certain  rep- 
resentations and  undertake  certain  commit- 
ments which  are  not  relevant  here. 

Under  regulation  "P"  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  a  holding  company 
affiliate  must  obtain  a  voting  permit  to  vote 
shares  of  a  state  member  bank  and  must 
execute  an  agreement  to  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  section  5144  R.S.  outlined 
above. 

On  the  basis  set  forth  above,  our  seven 
holding  company  affiliates  would  be  required 
to  set  up  the  12  percent  reserve  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  the  Morris  Plan  Corp.  would 
also  have  to  set  up  similar  reserves  and.  In 
addition,  Financial  Oeneral  would  have  to 
duplicate  the  reserves.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  each  one  of  these  companies  meets 
the  definition  of  a  holding  company  affiliate. 
Indeed,  It  is  possible  that  Equity  Corp. 
might  also  be  required  to  set  up  the  re- 
serve, as  well  as  any  private  holding  com- 
panies which  control  the  election  of  the 
board  of  Equity  Corp.,  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  determined  that  Equity  and  its  hold- 
ing company  through  its  minority  Interest 
In  Financial  General  should  be  deemed  to 
be  cou trolling  "in  any  manner  the  election 


of  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  any  on* 
bank." 

I  am  attaching  a  diagram  which  la  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  superlmposltion  of 
the  various  holding  company  affiliates,  some 
or  all  of  which  would  have  to  accumulate 
the  12  percent  reserve  in  the  fashion  out- 
lined above. 

We  should  have  legislation  wlyich  would 
make  It  clear  that  only  one  resert-e  need  be 
set  up.  and  the  draft  of  an  additional  clause 
to  be  added  to  section  5144  R.S.,  which  I 
gave  you,  is  designed  to  do  this.  The  lan- 
gu.ige  employed  is  lifted  out  of  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  which  Senator  Robebt- 
soN  got  through  tiie  Senate  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  but  it  was  not  passed  by  the 
House.  The  language  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act  is  quoted  below,  with  last 
sentence  thereof  omitted. 

"In  any  case  in  which  there  is  more  than 
one  holding  company  affiliate  with  respect 
to  the  same  bank  or  group  of  banks,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  re- 
serve of  readily  marketable  assets  required 
by  this  paragraph  by  only  one  of  such  hold- 
ing company  affiliates,  designated  by  tiie 
Board  under  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  pre.'-crlbe,  shall  constitute  compliance 
wltli  such  reserve  requirement." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  J.  MoMis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  u  ill  act  favorably 
on  the  amendment.  I  hope,  too.  that 
the  substitute  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  prop>oscd  may  be 
amended  in  the  way  suggested.  I  think 
the  Senate  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
separate  legislation  for  a  situation  olUhis 
character.  The  fact  that  the  rcservebill 
is  before  the  Senate  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  it  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  the  question  of  central  reserve 
city  banks. 

I  hope  very  much  my  colleague  from 
Virginia,  who  knows  about  this  amend- 
ment, and  who  has  actually  discu:scd  it 
with  Mr.  Morris,  will  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conforence. 

Mr.  ROBEnTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  has  said,  in  1957  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  adopted  a  provision  sub- 
stantially similar  to  this  amendment. 
Under  existing  law,  each  banlp-holding 
company  must  maintain  the  statutory 
rc-st-rve.  12  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  bank  stock  it  owns. 

It  v.as  stated  on  page  42  of  the  report 
on  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957; 

Present  law  h;is  been  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  each  of  the  several  holding  com- 
pany affiliiites  of  the  same  member  banks 
mu.st  maintain  the  statutory  reserve.  The 
purposes  of  the  statute  would  be  served  if 
only  one  of  the  holding  company  affiliates 
In  such  a  ca.se.  as  designated  by  the  Board, 
is  required  ta  establish  and  mainuin  the 
necessary  reserves. 

Since  this  matt?r  was  not  brought  up 
in  committee,  the  chairman  did  not  feci 
at  liberty  to  say  he  could  accept  the  ' 
amendment  as  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee: but  he  had  communicated  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  had  informed  the 
chairman  that  it  had  reworded  the  pro- 
posed amendment  so  that  it  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Board  than  was 
the  wording  of  the  1957  proposal,  and. 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  by 
the   distinguished    Senator   from    New 
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York,  the  Board  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Since  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
had  the  same  provision  In  his  bill  2  years 
a  so.  of  necessity  he  has  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wish  to 
modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  accept 
nnd  include  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  acceptable  to  me.  In  view  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
.«-,tated.  I  am  very  happy  to  accept  it  as 
a  modification  of  my  own  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  accepts  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  a  modification  of  hi.s  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  list- 
Inc  of  the  holding  companies  in  ques- 
tion, together  with  the  sub.sidiary  banks 
under  each  holding  company.  I  have 
that  information  in  the  form  of  a  chart, 
b'Jt  I  am  sure  the  reporter  can  work  it 
out  so  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  text. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SCHCOVLE    A 

Bank  Holdi.nc  Compantfs  and  Thfir  PARFiTr 

COIPOIUTION 
THE    MOUIIS    PU^M    COKP.     (DCXAWAREI 

Dominion  Securities.  Inc.  i Virginia*.  100 
percent:  Industrial  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Al- 
bany, the  Chesterfield  County  Bank  ' 

Potomac  Securities  Corp.  iMirylaudi.  ICO 
percent:  The  Bank  of  Sliver  Spring.  M.m- 
chester  Morris  Plan  Bank.' 

Empire  .Shares  Corp  (Delawnret.  100  per- 
cent: BufTiilo  Industrial  Bank.  Induf trial 
Bank  of  Schenectady.  I.idustrlal  Bank  of 
Commerce   New  York.' 

Tennessee  Shares  Corp.  <Delnware».  100 
percent:  Industrial  Bunk  ol  Commerce  of 
Albany,  the  Tennessee  Valley  B-tnk  ' 

Capitol  S»Turltl«»s  Corp.  (Delaware).  ICO 
pprcent:  Union  Trust  Ca.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. -• 

Soul hea."* tern  Shares  Corp  (Delaware).  100 
percent:  Industrial  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Al- 
bany, the  Bank  of  Georgia.' 

Illinois  Shares  Corp.  (Delaware).  100  per- 
cent: Pullman  Tru&t  &  Savings  Bank.  SUnd- 
»rd  State  Bank.  State  Bank  of  Blue  Island.' 

JlTNE    1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
as  modifled  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  OMA HONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugge.-^ted  the  absence  of  a  quorum  a  few 
moments  ago  and  then  stepped  out  of 
the  door,  intending  to  return  immedi- 
ately. When  I  returned,  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  had  been  rescinded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.     I  yield. 


■  Bank  holding  companies.  . 
'  Not   bank   holding  companies   according 
to  Federal  Reserve. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  having 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  rescinded. 
I  had  not  known  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  had  I  known  it,  I  would  not 
have  asked  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
nmi  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor was  acting  in  proper  order,  and  I 
have  no  resentment  and  am  making  no 
complaint. 

I  simply  wish  to  make  a  public  record 
of  the  fact  that  at  this  moment,  when 
we  are  corisidering  a  most  important 
banking  bill,  there  are  present  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Chamber  five 
Seiiatois,  and  on  the  Republican  side 
three  Senators.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
.subject  of  momentous  importance  to  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States.  I  look 
Wit.*!  fear  and  trembling  upon  the  ab- 
sentee record  of  Members  of  this  Iwdy 
while  we  are  enraged  in  the  process  of 
so  lesi-slating. 

We  think  that  free  gbvcrnment  is  at 
stake  in  the  world.  We  think  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  lead  the  free  world  to  the  salvation 
of  free  government,  but  how  can  this 
be  accomplished  if  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  absent  when  important  meas- 
ures cf  this  kind  are  being  considered, 
and  important  amendments  are  being 
discussed  and  agreed  to? 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  refer  to  a  situation  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  business  which  pours  into  the 
separate  offices  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  to  which  we  must  give  atten- 
tion. 

I  know  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  now  holding  hearings 
upon  appropriation  bills.  I  know  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair.s,  through  its  subcommittee  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  the  chairman,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  is  presently 
holding  a  her.ring  in  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building  up>on  matters  which  are 
of  great  importance.  Publ.c  officials  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  have  come  before 
the  committee  to  testify  with  respect  to 
pending  bills. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Dotic- 
LAs  I  who  has  written  supplemental  views 
with  regard  to  the  bill  presently  imder 
consideration,  is  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing. I  suggested  the  ab.sence  of  a  quo- 
rum, because  I  wanted  to  communicate 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  let  him 
know  that  the  bill  was  about  to  come  to 
a  vote,  to  determine  vvhether  he  intended 
to  be  present.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois must  present  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ing he  is  attending,  and  mu.st  be  present 
at  the  hearing,  so  I  did  not  insist  that 
he  come  to  the  Chamber. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  was  rescinded.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  clear,  however,  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  not  pres- 
ent today,  what  is  happening  when  we 
pass  upon  proposed  legislation  of  such 
great  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  read  a  paragraph  from  the 


supplemental  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DottglasI. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Before  the  Senator  reads 
the  supplemental  views,  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  I  certainly  share  the  Sena- 
tor's regret  that  we  do  not  have  more 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber  when 
we  are  considering  important  legisla- 
tion— and  this  is  important  legislation. 

Mr.  OTxIAHONEY.     Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  also  wish  to  observe,  in 
fairness  to  the  Senate,  which  is  heavily 
overburdened  with  work,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  are  now.  I  imagine,  5  or  6  com- 
mittees meeting  on  important  biisiness, 
or  perhaps  even  10.  To  my  knowledge 
the  bill  presently  under  consideration 
has  been  on  the  calendar  almost  a 
month. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  committee  staff  has 
received  repeated  inquiries  about  the  bill. 
I  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  received  inquiries  about  the  bill. 
We  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  and  that  it 
really  is  not  a  controversial  bill.  I  dare- 
say that  possibly  accounts  for  a  lack  of 
proper  representation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  made  those  comments.  I 
know  his  statements  are  true.  The  Sen- 
ator is  saying,  in  other  words,  what  I  had 
just  finished  saying,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Senator  referred  to  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.    That  I  knew  nothing  about. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  so  to  state,  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
the  Record  with  an  indication  that  the 
Senate  was  quite  as  inattentive  to  such 
an  important  bill  as  might  have  ap- 
peared to  be  the  case  from  viewing  those 
present  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  had  pointed  out 
that  subcommittees  and  committees  were 
meeting.  The  Senator  will  recall  that.  I 
am  sui-e — or  perhaps  the  Senator  was 
not  listening. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Indeed  I  was  listening. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that,  while 
the  committees  are  meeting,  it  is  not  the 
case  that  there  have  not  been  inquiries 
made.  The  committee  members  really 
were  informed  that  although  this  is  an 
Important  bill  it  is  not  particularly  con- 
troversial. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DouglasI 
which  I  desire  to  read,  is  on  page  16. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.   I  yield. 

Ml-.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Douglas!  told  me,  before  he 
left  for  the  committee  meeting  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  that  he  had 
planned  previously  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment but  had  decided  not  toido  so.  The 
Senator  asked  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
his  supplemental  views  being  printed  in 
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the  RicoRD.  and  I  said  I  did  not.  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  made  arrangements  to 
have  the  supplemental  views  in  their  en- 
tirety printed  in  the  Record.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  rath- 
er have  the  entire  supplemental  views 
printed,  and  then  make  comment  upon 
a  part  of  them. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  ofTer  an  amendment, 
and  was  satisfied  to  let  the  bill  pass. 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  I  am  rising  now 
not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  might  have  intend- 
ed to  do  but  to  gain  some  information 
for  myself  and  for  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill  which  is 
most  important.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  can  explain 
it  adequately,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
explained. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
permit  me 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  spent  45  minutes  explaining  the 
bill  when  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  not  present  on  the  floor.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  came  onto  the  floor 
in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  came  onto  the 
floor  long  before  the  last  few  minutes. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  I  came  away 
from  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  to  be  present 
and  to  listen  to  the  explanation  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Certainly  I  am  burdened  with  many 
tasks,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  as  are  other  Senators.  I  am  not 
making  any  personal  reference  to  any 
Member  of  this  body,  not  even  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Neither  do  I 
want  to  assume  whatever  action  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  I  de- 
sires to  take.  The  Senator  did  tell  me 
he  was  going  to  have  his  supplemental 
views  set  forth  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Ilhnois: 

The  second  change  is  to  give  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  power  to  treat  cash  held 
in  the  vaults  of  its  member  banks  as  a  part 
of  their  legal  reserves.  The  present  require- 
ment is  that  only  deposits  held  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  may  be  counted  as  legal 
reserves.  These  deposits  result.  In  practice, 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  buying 
Government  cecurlties  from  dealers.  When 
the  dealer  deposits  the  Federal  Reserve  check 
In  his  bank,  and  the  bank  In  turn  clears 
or  deposits  the  check  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  the  end  result  Is  to  create  a 
credit  to  the  member  bank  on  the  books  of 
the  Reserve  System  and  hence  a  reserve  of 
that  amount  Is  credited  to  the  depositing 
bank. 

These  words  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois reminded  me  of  the  language  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  Ander- 
son, who  was  quoted  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Tues- 
day. April  21.  I  read  from  the  editorial, 
which  is  entitled  "The  Blight  of  Infla- 
tion": 

Treasury  Secretary  Anderson,  speaking 
yesterday   In  New  York,  used  a  little  story 


to   show   how    the   Government   creates   In- 
flation. 

Note  those  words,  my  colleagues — "how 
the  Government  creates  inflation." 

He  said  he  had  a  visitor  in  his  office  who 
obviously  dldnt  understand  why  Govern- 
ment borrowing  helps  kick  up  the  price  of 
everything  everybody  buys.  So  the  Secre- 
tary said  this  to  the  visitor: 

"Now  suppose  I  wanted  to  write  checks 
of  $100  million  starting  tomorrow  morning, 
but  the  Treasury  was  out  of  money.  If  I 
called  up  a  bank  and  said.  Will  you  loan 
me  $100  million  at  3'i  percent  for  6  months 
if  I  send  you  over  a  note  to  that  effect?"  the 
banker  would  prot>ably  say.  "Yes.  I  will." 

"Where  would  he  get  the  $100  million  with 
which  to  credit  the  account  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury? Would  he  take  It  from  the  account 
of   someone  else?     No;    certainly   not." 

This  is  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  speaking,  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"No:  certainly  not.  He  would  merely 
create  that  much  money — " 

O'sserve  the   word  "create" — 

"He  would  merely  create  thnt  much  money, 
subject  to  reserve  requ  rcments.  by  crediting 
our  account  In  th.Tt  sum  and  accepting  the 
Government's   note  as  an  asset." 

Note  that  languai;e.  This  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  speaking — 'ac- 
cepting the  Governments  note  as  an 
asset." 

"I  O  us  ARC  LIKE  CRCFNBACKS."  SAYS 
8KCUTABT    ANDERSON 

Intcrru'Jting  the  reading  of  the  edito- 
rial, let  me  say  that  on  the  15th  of  May. 
2  days  hence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  sell  $5  billion  worth  of  I  O  U's. 
These  are  bills  and  notes  which  will  be 
due  in  less  than  a  year,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  existing 
outstanding  short-term  obligations,  and 
seme  of  v.'hich  are  to  be  issued  for  new 
money,  which  the  Government  needs, 
because  it  does  not  have  in  the  till  the 
cash  wilh  which  to  pay  the  current  bills 
which  are  being  presented  for  payment. 
That  is  our  situation,  and  no  one  can 
deny  it. 

Now  I  come  bnc':  to  the  .statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury : 

When  I  had  flnl.shed  writing  the  checks 
for  $100  million  the  operation  would  have 
added  that  sum  to  the  money  supply.  Now 
certainly  that  approaches  the  same  degree 
of  monetizatlon  (creating  money)  as  if  I 
had  call3d  dov.n  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  and  said  "Please  print  mc  up 
$100  million  worth  of  greenbacks,  which  I 
can  pay  out  tomorrow." 

Does  anyone  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  I  am 
sure  no  one  will,  becau.se  it  is  the  sad 
fact.  That  is  the  siLufition  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
people's  money.  We  are  dealing  not 
only  with  the  prices  which  the  people 
must  pay  for  the  goods  they  must  buy. 
but  also  the  prices  of  the  article  and 
commodities  which  the  Government 
must  buy. 

The  Government  creates  inflation  by 
this  banking  policy,  and  the  Government 
is  one  of  the  victims  of  the  inflation,  be- 
cause this  increase  In  cost  enters;,  into 
almost  every  dollar  of  appropriations  the 
Congress  is  asked  to  make.    The  budget 


submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  $77  billion- 
plus.  It  has  reached  that  sum  because 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  have 
not  taken  any  steps  to  fight  inflation.  We 
leave  our  seats  in  the  Senate  vacant 
while  inflation  goes  on.  We  attend  our 
committee  meetings,  dealing  with  other 
matters  which  seem  to  be  of  pressing  im- 
portance: but  I  say  to  the  Senate  that 
there  is  nothing  of  more  pressing  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  the  world  than  the  sound- 
ness of  the  money  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  continue  to  create  money  by  a 
practice  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  is  little  different  from  the 
printing  of  preenback.s.  we  shall  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  when  bankruptcy 
falls  upon  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O  MAIIONEY.  Let  me  first  add 
this  word:  We  are  engaged  in  a  great 
economic  war.  which  is  being  waged 
a-^ainst  this  Nation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oh.  yes.  we  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Geneva,  dlscu-ssing  with  Gromyko  and 
others  questions  relating  to  Berlin  and 
Europe,  but  the  bif4  economic  warfare 
which  is  beint;  waged  against  us  is  being 
waged  right  here,  when  we  permit  infla- 
tion to  go  unchecked,  and  do  not  take  the 
action  which  is  required. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  express  his  deep 
concern  about  the  very  important  subject 
of  inilation.  However,  in  rej^pect  to  the 
matter  of  the  Treasury  financing  through 
the  banking  system.  I  observe  that  it  is 
only  to  the  extent  to  wliich  the  Treasury 
is  financing  a  deficit  that  one  encounters 
the  inflationary  force  about  which  the 
Senator  .^^peaks.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  operation  involves  an  exchanee  of 
securities,  it  does  not  create  an  inflation- 
ary force,  or  new  money,  so  to  rpeak.  In 
accordance  with  the  illustration  from 
which  the  Senator  read,  and  which  I  read 
with  much  interest.  In  fact.  I  think  I 
placed  the  editorial  in  the  Record  2  or  3 
weeks  ago.  when  it  first  appeared.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  called  attention  to 
it  again.  It  shows  the  sorry  plirrht  we 
have  gotten  ourselves  into  as  a  Nation, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
the  Senator  points  out.  within  2  day.s  will 
have  to  go  to  the  banking  system  to 
finance  some  $5  billion  worth  ol  Govern- 
ment obligations. 

I  point  out  thnt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  trouble  Is  the  question  of  the  def- 
icit. That  is  why  the  deficit  is  so  im- 
portant. That  is  why  the  balancing  of 
the  budget  is  so  important.  It  is  the 
financing  of  the  deficit  that  is  infla- 
tionary. I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  on  that  point.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  some  of  us  are  tr>'ing  to  lay  such 
great  stress  upon  the  desirability  of  liv- 
ing within  the  budget,  and  not  spending 
beyond  our  means,  because,  to  the  extent 
we  do  spend  beyond  our  means,  we  are 
really  fanning  the  inflationary  fires. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  financing  the  deficit  is 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  infla- 
tionar>'  condition  is  created.    But  I  say 
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to  the  Senator  that  the  I  O  U's  which 
are  to  be  issued  in  2  days  by  the  Treasury 
are  being  issued  in  exchange  for  exist- 
ing I  O  U's.  about  to  mature,  which  the 
Government  cannot  pay  ofT  with  cash. 
So  it  gets  another  I  O  U. 

The  reason  why  the  exchange  is  made 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
compelled  to  raise  the  interest  rate.  A 
few  days  ago  an  analysis  of  this  transac- 
tion appeared  in  the  business  section  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Whoever  wrote 
that  article  reported  as  a  fact  that  the 
interest  rate  which  our  Government  must 
pay  on  Its  new  I  O  U's  to  the  banking 
system  will  be  more  than  4  percent. 

The  other  day.  In  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we  were  dis- 
cussing a  reclamation  project,  and  also 
the  provision  in  the  Reclamation  Act 
which  requires  that  the  interest  rate  on 
money  which  Is  to  be  repaid  shall  be 
what  the  Government  must  pay.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  latest  instructions  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Treasury  Department  flx  that  Interest 
rate  at  2f'2  percent;  whereas  the  record 
now  shows  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  borrowmg  new  money  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  4  percent. 

That  is  a  situation  which  creates  more 
deficits.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
correct  on  that  point.  I  think  we  ought 
to  raise  the  24  percent  interest  rate  at 
least  to  uhat  it  is  costing  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  It  is  utterly  insane 
for  the  Government  to  lend  money  for 
less  than  it  must  pay  to  get  the  money. 
We  cannot  t)egin  to  have  a  really  sound 
fiscal  system  when  we  do  otherwise.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  nods  his  head 
in  agreement. 

Mr.  BU.3H.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Let  us  proceed. 
First  let  me  say  that  a  part  of  the  $5 
billion  of  the  refinancing  which  will  take 
place  on  Friday  is  for  new  money.  That 
is  to  »ay.  it  creates  an  additional  debt  of 
the  United  States,  and  Is  piled  on  top  of 
the  existing  $283  billion  debt,  which  is 
the  greatest  debt  we  have  had  since  just 
before  World  War  II  was  terminated.  I 
remember  that  I  was  in  the  Chamber  on 
the  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  an  order  requiring  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  loan  which  had 
been  made  to  fight  the  war  be  imme- 
diately applied  upon  the  national  debt. 
He  did  that  because  surrender  had  been 
achieved.  The  national  debt  at  that 
time  was  about  $300  billion.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  last  loan  were  $25  billion. 
By  order  of  the  President  the  proceeds 
were  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
The  debt  was  then  cut  down  to  $275  bil- 
lion. That  was  the  national  debt  when 
the  fighting  stopped.  The  debt  now  is 
$283  billion. 

This  is  a  grave  situation.  It  threat- 
ens our  victory  in  the  economic  war.  I 
am  making  these  remarks  at  this  time, 
not  in  criticism  of  any  persons,  and  not 
in  criticism  of  the  committee  which  has 
reported  the  pending  bill,  but  because  I 
believe  the  record  of  this  session  of  the 
Senate  should  show  the  terrible  and  ap- 


palling dilemma  in  which  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  become  embroiled. 

I  shall  now  continue  to  read  from  the 
editorial  the  comments  of  the  editor  on 
the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 

The  obviously  startled  visitor  at  once  said 
he  would  l>e  against  printing  the  greenbacks. 
Because  it  would  cheapen  the  value  of  all  the 
money  already  In  circulation.  He  should  be 
against  this  kind  of  Government  Ixirrowing. 
too,  becaiise  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that?  It  simply  means  that  the  $3  bil- 
lion borrowing  which  will  take  place  this 
week  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  will  cheapen  the  value  of 
all  the  money  already  in  circulation.  It 
means  that  the  dollar  will  be  worth  less, 
and  that  the  prices  for  all  commodities 
will  rise.  There  Is  no  answer  to  this 
argument. 

The  editorial  gees  on: 

It  is  this  monetary  li  flitlcn  (pumping 
artificial  ccdlt  into  the  banking  system) 
which  over  the  years  has  led  to  a  spiralling 
of  wages,  prices,  and  living  costs,  with  special 
Interesu.  and  pressure  groups  scrambling  to 
g:iln  advantages  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Th;8  seriously  h^.s  affected  the  Govern- 
ment's credit,  eroded  the  value  of  the  ;>eople's 
savings  and  weakened  conCdence  in  our 
currency. 

There  Is  no  way  for  anyone  to  beat  Infla- 
tion., Like  a  bl  ght  over  a  land,  or  a  plague 
enpuliing  a  population,  it  ultimately  damages 
and  sickens  all  it  touches. 

There  is  no  way  to  survive  inflation  except 
to  Ftop  It. 

FiTst  step  in  stopping  It  Is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  quit  spending  money  It  does  net 
ralEe  in  taxes — and  to  M&t  Eome  of  its  tax 
revenues  every  year  to  reduce  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  money  which 
the  Government  will  get  this  week  in  the 
money  market  from  the  private  banking 
system,  to  create  new  money,  not  to  pay 
off  or  exchange  any  outstanding  I  O  U's. 
is  not  obtained  from  tax  revenue.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  money  this  edi- 
tor is  discussing  when  he  says  that  the 
Government  should  "quit  spending 
money  it  does  not  raise  in  taxes."  It  will 
be  spending  that  kind  of  money  when  it 
pays  these  bills. 

Our  Government  has  adequate  tax  reve- 
nues to  pay  for  defense  and  pay  Intzrest 
and  amort.zatlon  on  the  debt. 

That  is  a  statement  with  which  I 
disagree.  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment has  adequate  tax  revenues  to  pay 
for  all  the  items  of  defense  and  to  pay 
all  the  interest  and  amortization  upon 
the  debt.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  General  Accounting  Oflttce. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
was  established  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  all  the  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
for  the  benefit  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, reports  that  the  military  spending 
which  we  are  carrying  on  under  the 
name  of  foreign  aid  is  full  of  waste  and 
duplication,  and  is  a  spending  program 
which  foreign  nations,  contrary  to  agree- 
ment, make  a  profit  because  of  the  con- 
tracts which  our  Government  makes  to 
pay  for  arms  and  ammunition  manu- 
factured abroad  in  the  guise  of  economic 
aid. 

But  It — 


Meaning  the  Goverrunent — 

Does  not  have  a  bottomless  barrel  of  money 
to  pay  now  for  even  many  desirat>Ie  under- 
takings tliat  might  prove  supportable  later. 

We  can  no  longer  stifler  demagog*  to  de- 
lude us  that  the  Government  can  appro- 
priate money  it  does  not  have  to  {Hxivide 
U3  comforts  and  security.  The  printed 
money  they  sp:nd  robs  us  of  what  we  earn 
and  save,  and  thus  adds  to  our  Insectirity. 

The  wealth  of  our  Nation  is  only  what 
people  produce.  The  capital  to  build  our 
industries  and  services  is  only  what  people 
save.  The  common  defense  for  which  our 
Government  was  created  can  be  provided 
o.ily  by  taxes  people  pay. 

"This  country  can."  said  Secretary  Ander- 
son, "have  a  bright  economic  future — it  can 
have  it  without  Inflation. 

"This  count.-y  cannot  have  an  enduring 
bright  economic  futiire  with  inflation." 

Tiiat  is  the  overriding  issue  before  the 
country  and  Congress  at  this  moment. 

"Should  we  Imp.^lr  either  mUltary  security 
or  economic  growth  In  our  cCorts  to  achieve 
»X)th,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "we  shall  have 
failed  our  truit." 

To  this  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  adds — 
and  lost  both. 

This  is  the  situation  concerning  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1 
was  dealing  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  makes  a 
change  which  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
B:ard  the  jxjwer  to  treat  cash  held  in  the 
vaults  of  its  member  banks  as  a  part  of 
their  legal  reserves.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  said,  that  such  cash  should 
not  be  a  part  of  the  legal  reserves.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  ex- 
plain that? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  very  gladly 
do  so.  The  bill  is  for  the  relief  of  coun- 
try banks.  Every  bank  in  the  great  State 
of  Wyoming  is  a  country  bank — every 
one  of  them.  The  bill  will  ultimately 
give  country  banks  an  average  credit  of 
25  percent  for  their  reserve  requirements 
by  counting  their  vault  cash.  I  am  very 
sori-y  that  several  members  of  his  own 
committee  challenged  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
bill  is  not  an  inflationary  bill,  because  it 
it  only  a  mechanical  bill — an  authoriza- 
tion. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  inflation.  At 
least  one  member  of  the  committee  felt 
that  the  bill  should  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  be  more 
liberal  in  the  creation  of  credit  and  to 
make  money  moi-e  plentiful  The  chair- 
man pointed  out  that  when  the  Board 
cut  the  rediscount  rate  last  year,  they 
created,  in  1958.  $4,500  million  more 
money.  Then  they  found  they  had  to 
tighten  up. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  raised  this 
issue,  although  we  might  have  disposed 
of  it  a  little  more  expsditiously  if  he 
could  have  been  here  when  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  fighting  the  very  bat- 
tle which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
now  mentioning.  The  bill  is  one  of  me- 
chanics, but  ultimately  it  will  help  all 
the  country  banks.  Certainly  it  will  help 
the  banks  of  Wyoming,  because  all  the 
banks  in  that  State  are  coimtry  banks. 
Instead  of  having  to  put  up  good  nego- 
tiable paper  as  the  reserve  requirement. 
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the  money  they  have  in  their  hands  can 
be  treated  as  a  credit  against  their  re- 
serve requirements.  That  will  happen 
eventually  as  I  have  said;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  not  do  it  now. 

When  it  was  found  that  $200  million  of 
credit  might  be  released  in  New  York 
and  Chicago — I  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount;  the  staff  said  it  was  $400  mil- 
lion— the  Federal  Reserve  Board  became 
disturbed,  so  the  authors  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI.  amended  their  own  amendment 
to  allow  the  Board  3  years  in  which  it 
could  reduce  the  reserve  requirements  of 
the  big,  powerful  banks  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

So  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can  as- 
sure his  friends  that  in  no  instance  can 
the  bill  be  treated  as  anti-inflationary 
measure.  It  is  not  a  policy  bill  in  any 
respect.  The  bill  merely  does  Justice 
to  the  country  banks,  whenever  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  get  around  to 
giving  them  credit  for  their  money.  But 
it  does  not  do  that  right  now.  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  said  that  to  do  so 
would  inci^ase  the  amount  of  credit  at 
at  time  when  it  Is  not  desired  to  expand 
the  economy  for  fear  of  inflation. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  true,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  in  his 
separate  views,  and  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said  with  respect  to  the 
I  O  U's,  that  when  these  credits  are  cre- 
ated, they  are  a  demonetization  of  the 
notes,  and  they  should  be  created  as  le- 
gal reserves?  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  point  out  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  makes  this  change,  if 
there  is  such  a  change — the  change 
which  allows  this  money  to  be  counted 
among  the  legal  reserves? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Begirning  In  line 
10,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1,  the  bill  reads: 

<1)  Th«  Bonrd  of  Qovernor*.  under  luch 
rFgulnttont  aa  tt  may  prescribe,  mny  permit 
member  bonl«  t't  count  rU  or  pnrt  of  their 
currency  nnd  coin  tm  reiervee  reqxilrtd  under 
thU  lectlon. 

That  language  was  prepared  by  the 
Ftderal  Rei«rve  Board.  It  was  endorsed 
by  tht  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  wai 
•ndonwd  by  all  the  bonking  aKendea  of 
the  Nation,  It  was  endoiacd  by  the 
American  Bankers'  AsiocUitlon,  It  wai 
endorsed  by  the  Independent  Bankers' 
AMoclatlon.  It  was  endorsed  by  all  the 
country  banks  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  any 
doubt  about  it,  he  can  call  several  of  the 
banks  In  Wyoming,  and  they  will  tell  him 
how  much  they  are  tntrreitert  in  the  bill, 
a  bin  which  will  do  Justice  to  member 
Stutc  banks  when  under  almost  all  State 
laws  the  cash  in  n  State  bank  la  credited 
•gainst  the  Federal  Reserve  require- 
ments, but  not  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  be 
able  to  convince  the  bankers  of  Wyo- 
ming by  his  allusions  to  the  banks  of 
Wyoming  as  country  banks— which  they 
are,  no  doubt— that  I  am  speaking 
against  their  interests  when  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  appalling  danger  of  inflation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understood  the 
Cicnator  from  Wyoming  to  say  that  he 


did  not  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
thought  this  was  a  good  move. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh,  no:  I  did  not 
say  that.  I  know  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  the  creator  of  the  tight 
money  policy  which  has  been  very  disas- 
trous, in  my  opinion,  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  and  to  many  independent 
entrepreneurs  in  the  country.  I  think  it 
Is  a  policy  which  has  been  more  to  the 
interest  of  the  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  banks  at  large  than 
it  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
at  large. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously said,  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ha.s  made  a  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  of  inflation.  I 
only  regret  that  when  we  were  ready  to 
vote  on  the  pas.sagc  of  the  bill,  he  was 
not  willing  to  reserve  the  rest  of  his 
remarks  until  Inter,  when  he  could  have 
had  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  deliver 
them,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  com- 
plained about  the  few  Senators  in  at- 
tendance in  the  Chamber.  The  bill  has 
been  on  the  calendar  almost  a  month. 

On  a  two-page  bill,  we  purpo.sely  sub- 
mitted a  26-page  report,  in  order  that 
all  Senators  could  know  what  the  bill 
was  about.  Senators  have  heard  from 
their  bankers,  and  know  their  bankers 
want  the  bill  enacted.  Senators  have 
discussed  the  bill  with  me.  I  have  said 
the  bill  is  noncontroversial.  and  that  we 
expect  the  Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  an 
amendment  which  is  to  be  considered 
following  this  discussion.  Members  of 
the  Si'natc  are  aware  of  his  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming,'  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  number  of  Senators 
who  will  be  in  the  Chamber  to  pas.s  on 
the  amendment,  and  he  should  not  be 
concerned  that  not  more  Senators  ore 
present  now.  I  assure  him  that  Sena- 
tors know  what  the  bill  means,  and  they 
are  satisfied  with  what  Is  belnu  done. 

Mr,  BUSH  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
delay  tlu»  Hennto;  but  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  fiom  Wyoming  for  his 
remorks  In  repard  to  the  dnntters  of  In- 
flation. In  brlo'tlnv  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  editorial  to  uhlch  he  hns 
referr«*d,  I  believe  he  has  very  properly 
and  very  truly  emphasised  the  dangers 
of  Inflation. 

I  muH  say  that,  sharing  his  sentiments 
In  regard  to  the  very  grave  dnnucrs  and 
the  Inflationary  eflccts  of  deflclt  flnanc- 
Inu,  I  have  endeavored  to  oppose  bills 
which  would  violate  the  budget,  increase 
the  deceit,  and  have  to  be  flnnnced 
largely  through  the  banking  system;  and 
the  Treasury  has  Indicated,  In  this  very 
month  of  May,  that  such  Is  the  effect  of 
bills  of  that  sort. 

Bills  such  as  the  housing  bill,  which 
the  Senate  passed,  and  the  depressed 
areas  bill  or  a.ssi.stance  bill — whichever 
term  we  may  use — and  the  olrport  con- 
struction bill,  all  of  which  violate  the 
budget  very  considerably,  tend  to  do  only 
one  thing,  Insofar  as  the  Treasury  Is 
concerned,  namely,  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment further  in  the  red,  further  vlolote 
tho  budget,  and  add  to  a  deflclt  which, 
under  present  conditions,  will  have  to  be 


financed  largely  through  the  banking 
system. 

Thus,  we  are  inescapably  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  pointed  out,  the  greatest 
inflationary  force  of  all  is  the  creation 
of  new  money  as  a  result  of  flnancing 
such  measures  and  programs  through 
the  banking  system. 

So  I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  will  read  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  made  today,  so  they  will 
appreciate  the  full  force  and  edect  of 
deflclt  flnancing.  which  must  come  to  an 
end  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  credit  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  upon 
which  I  believe  depends  our  entire  mu- 
tual security  program.  In  fact,  the 
credit  of  the  Government  of  Uie  United 
States  Is  the  basic  foundation  of  flnance 
for  the  entire  free  world. 

HOW  OOVrXNMENT    MAKES    INrLATIOM 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, while  very  complimentary  to  a 
certain  degree,  raise  some  'ssues  which  I 
think  entitle  me  to  make  a  brief  addi- 
tional comment. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Government  Is  Is- 
suing $•>  billion  worth  of  I  O  Us.  These 
are  not  long-term  bonds;  they  are  bills 
and  notes.  a!l  o  which  will  be  due  and 
payable  within  1  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  expenditures  for  foreign  aid 
which  are  contained  within  the  budget 
exceed  $5  billion.  The  largest  part  of 
those  expenditures  will  be  for  so-called 
military  assistance.  In  which  there  are 
the  waste  and  the  duplication  to  which 
I  have  previously  alluded.  These  ex- 
penditures also  Include  the  purcha.slnR 
by  the  U,.8.  Treasury,  with  lax-raised 
dollars,  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities within  the  United  Stotcs,  which 
then  are  sold  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  to  forelrm 
countries,  which,  in  turn.  Issue  soft  cur- 
rencies In  payment  therefor. 

The  Internatlonnl  Cooperation  Ad- 
mlnlMtratlon  has  reported  to  Congress 
that.  ai  of  December  31,  lDft7.  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  StMtes  hrld  soft 
currencies  said  to  be  etiuivalent  in  value 
to  12  AGO  million  American  dollars.  Rn, 
Mr,  President,  the  United  Statci  ho'ds 
t2,:;03  million  worth  of  soft  currencies 
of  a  number  of  foreign  nullon.r  The 
United  States  cannot  spend  for  ncneral 
purposes  tho'e  large  holdings  of  soft 
currencies  It  cannot  u^e  them  to  pay 
the  Interest  upon  the  national  debt;  It 
cannot  use  them  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss  or  to  pay  the 
men  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force.  It  cannot 
even  spend  that  money  In  the  foreign 
countries  which  have  Issued  It,  without 
the  consent  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  other  than  to  u.<?e  small 
amounts  of  It  to  pay  for  the  expen^ies 
of  our  diplomatic  representatives  In 
those  countries,  to  pay  for  U.S.  expendi- 
tures by  certain  Members  of  Congress 
who  go  abroad  to  Investigate  the  situa- 
tions over  there,  and  for  expenditures  of 
that  kind.    However,  such  expenditures 
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amount  to  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 
That  money  is  accumulatmg. 

We  are  asked  by  the  President  to 
appropriate  $750  million  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  During  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Congress  appropriated.  I  believe.  $500 
million  for  that  purp>ose.  In  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
only  a  week  or  so  ago  there  was  included 
an  item  of  $200  million  for  this  fiscal 
year;  and  if  that  item  clears  the  confer- 
ence, that  appropriation  will  t>ecome 
available  to  ti^ie  President,  and  will  mean 
an  expenditure,  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
of  a  total  of  $700  million  for  develop- 
ment loans. 

I  have  in  my  olTlce  communications 
from  persons  in  whom  I  have  confidence, 
who  tell  me  that  the  American  dollars 
which  are  being  loaned  by  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  for  construction  work 
abroad  are  handled  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  an  American  contractor  is  build- 
IntT  a;  project,  he  Is  required  to  accept  as 
a  partner  some  sort  of  a  contractual 
company  or  organization  in  the  country 
in  which  the  project  is  to  be  constructed, 
and  he  is  required  to  hire  unneces.sary. 
unneeded.  and  unqualified  help  It  is 
charRtd  that  these  expenditures  arc  be- 
ing made  for  the  profit  of  the  political 
leaders  in  sori.e  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
countries  themselves,  and  that  Commu- 
nl.st  agitators  arc  filling  the  minds  of  trie 
people  of  those  countries  with  the  charge 
that  corruption! sts  in  the  United  Slates 
of  America  are  making  partnerships  with 
corruptionists  in  the  countries  we  are 
aiding;  and  the  Communists  allege  that 
we  do  nothing  for  the  rank-and-file 
people  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  $5  billion  tor  mutual 
.security  are  American  dollars  raised  by 
taxes.  There  are  many  wastes  which 
con  bo  obviated  if  we  put  our  minds  to  It. 
The  House  of  Representatives  reduced 
the  $250  million  the  President  wanted  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  allowed 
only  $100  million  The  Senate  increo.sed 
the  omount  U)  $200  million  What  the 
amount  finally  authorised  will  be.  I  do 
not  know.  I  point  out,  however,  that 
here  Is  an  opportunity  for  savlnw  money 
by  preventing  wasteful  exp««nditure.  and 
to  that  extent  it  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  fight  against  Inflation. 

The  PRKSIDING  omCER  <  Mr  FsEAR 
In  the  chair* .  The  question  Is  on  aureo- 
Inu  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr,  Bush  I,  us  modlfled  by 
the  amendment  of  tlic  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr,  JavitsI. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  X 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oi*der 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUiout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, as  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


The  amendment,  as  modlfled,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas  I ,  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  his  supplemental  views  on 
Senate  bill  1120  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

•SUPPLEMrNTAL     VIEWS     OF     SENATOR     DOTJCLAS 
ON    .S.    1120 

Til*  bill  M  reported  by  the  committee 
docs  thrrc  things: 

1.  It  abohshes  the  antiquated  and  obso- 
lete dUtlnctlon  between  the  central  Reserve 
rules  (New  York,  and  Chicago)  nnd  the 
Ro-ralled  Re.serve  cities.  This  distinction  Is 
no  lonRf-r  v.illd  because  (a)  there  has  been 
an  Increaslrg  use  of  new  flnanclal  centers 
such  afi  San  Pranclsco,  Los  Angeles.  Detroit. 
Atlanta,  etc:  (b)  there  has  been  a  greater 
rell.incc  of  the  smaller  banks  for  liquid 
funds  upon  the  Federal  Re8«^rve  banks 
rather  than  upon  the  big  city  banks,  and 
(CI  deposit  insurance  U  now  afforded  by 
the  FDIC.  Thus  the  reason  for  dlBcrlmlnat- 
Ing  against  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  de..  requiring  a  higher  reserve  than 
In  other  large  cities)  has  disappeared.  I 
therefore  supported  Senator  Bush  s  amend- 
ment designed  to  do  away  with  this  dis- 
crimination As  I  shall  make  clear  in  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs,  however,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  not  use  the  removal 
of  this  statutory  discrimination  as  an  excuse 
for  unduly  expanding  the  Nation's  money 
supply  and  thus  adding  to  the  forces  of  In- 
flation which  they  verbally  deploni. 

2.  The  second  change  Is  to  gl\'e  to  tht 
Federal  Reserve  Board  the  |x>wer  to  treat 
caith  held  In  the  vaulu  of  Its  memoer  banks 
as  a  part  of  their  legal  re»er\es,  ihe  pres- 
ent requirement  is  that  only  drpoalta  held 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  bnnkN  mi«y  be 
counted  as  "legal"  reserves,  Tlteae  de- 
puKita  re«\ilt.  In  practice,  from  the  Federal 
iieserve  Syitem  buying  auvernmitnt  secu- 
rities from  dealtri,  When  ths  dtsler  de- 
pvfslts  the  Federal  Reserve  check  In  his 
bank,  and  the  bank  In  turn  "ritars"  or 
Ueposiu  the  check  with  the  Federal  Reaervt 
bank,  the  end  result  Is  tu  create  a  credit  to 
the  member  bank  on  the  books  oi  the  Re- 
serve Byntein  and  hence  a  "reaerve"  of  th(\t 
amount  Is  credited  to  the  depositing  bank. 
On  other  occasions  the  commercial  banks 
may  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
In  order  to  provide  themselves  with  further 
reserve  balances.  In  either  case,  the  Federal 
Reserve  plays  the  part  of  cummercUl  banker 
tn  the  commercial  banks  by  creutlng  de- 
posits which  serve  the  commercial  banks  as 
reserves. 

Under  the  bill  In  lu  present  form,  the 
Board  may.  at  lu  discretion,  count  all  or 
pait  of  lu  member  banks'  vault  cash  as  a 
part  of  their  required  reserve.  Vault  cash 
amounts  to  lew  than  1  percent  of  the  asseu 
or  tht  New  York  and  Chicago  banks,  but  to 
over  a  percent  of  asseu  of  the  Rei«rve  city 
banks  and  to  about  4  percent  of  tht  aaatu 
of  tht  to-oalltd  country  banks.  It  Is  ob- 
vious, thtrtfort,  that  the  inclusion  of  vault 
cash  as  a  part  of  the  legal  reserve  would 
help  tht  banks  In  tht  amalltr  cities  tht 
most. 


3.  The  third  change  involves  the  rnnge 
of  reserves  required  of  the  member  banks. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Board  may  set 
the  level  of  required  reserves  for  the  central 
Reserve  city  banks  (New  York  and  Chicago) 
between  13  and  26  percent.  The  legal  re- 
serves of  the  Reserve  city  banks  may  be  set 
in  the  range  of  10  to  20  percent.  The  spe- 
cific requirements  which  the  Board  has 
fixed  within  these  ranges  are  now  18  per- 
cent for  the  central  Reserve  city  banks  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  and  16.5  percent  for  the 
Reserve  city  banks.' 

In  summary  the  reserve  requirements 
governing  demand  deposits  are  set  out  in 
the  table  below: 
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The  bill  would  amalgamate  the  first  two 
classes  of  b.inks  into  one  category,  and  If  this 
Is  done,  then  a  uniform  ratio  would  pre- 
sumably be  applied  to  both  groups  of  cities. 

GENERAL  APPRAISAL 

The  first  feature  of  the  bill  is  certainly 
Justified  and.  of  course,  there  are  plauslbie 
grounds  for  justifying  Its  second  and  third 
features.  So  far  as  the  safety  of  deposits  is 
concerned,  obviously  vault  cash  is  ultimately 
as  good  and  Immediately  even  more  reassur- 
ing than  accredited  reserves  held  in  the 
regional  Reserve  bank.  Such  cash  enables 
depositors  to  convert  their  credit  deposits  in- 
to legal  tender  money  and  to  do  so  imme- 
diately. Why  then  it  may  be  asked  should 
not  this  vault  cash  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
legal  reserve? 

Slmillarly.  If  the  old  distinctions  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Reserve  cities  upon  the  other  are 
either  disappearing  or  being  blurred,  why 
not  adopt  for  both  of  the  present  classes  the 
present  Reserve  city  range  of  from  10  to  20 
percent? 

But  all  this  ignores  the  danger  of  undue 
credit  expansion  and  of  Inflation  agalnlst 
which  the  Reserve  Bosrd  hat  been  Inveigh- 
ing so  eloquently, 

BANKS  HAVE  roWtS  TO  CRKATI  MONKT 

Banks  long  ago  dlscovtrtd—and  todsy  tht 
banking  laws  uf  the  United  States  and  tht 
varlouo  ntatea  support  them  in  the  position— 
that  not  all  of  their  depoattnri  art  likely  to 
withdrsw  deposits  st  tht  ssmt  tlmt,  Tht 
reavtlt  Is  that  banks  netd  and.  In  fact,  do  hold 
as  reserve  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of 
demands  which  might  bt  madt  upon  thtm. 

If  tht  rtqulrtd  rtatrvti  wtre  100  ptrotnt. 
tht  banks  In  tht  Bysttm  would  havt  to  havt 
St  on  reserve  for  each  Si  they  could  loan  out. 
But  If  the  required  reserves  were  20  percent, 
then  tht  t>anks  In  tht  Bysttm  could  loan  out 
Sft  for  every  SI  on  rtttrvt.  And  if  the  re- 
quired reserves  were  reduced  to  10  percent, 
then  the  bniikn  in  the  System  could  loini  out 
SIO  for  every  SI  on  rtstrvt.  This  Is  Illustrated 
by  tht  following  tablt: 
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>  Time  deix>slts  call  for  rtttrvtt  of  between 
3  and  0  percent  with  the  currently  prevail- 
ing rate  set  at  fi  i-iercent.  No  changes  In 
respect  to  tlmt  deposit*  art  Involvtd  in  the 
current  bill. 
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Therefor*.  b«nka  and  th*  banking  aysUm 
can  inoraM*  tha  potantlal  amount  of  thalr 
loana  althar  by  actdtng  to  thalr  raaarvaa  or  by 
havtng  thtlr  raaarva  raqulrtmtnta  raduotd  by 
tha  radaral  Raaarva  Board.  Thta  la  a  faot 
llttla  undaratood  by  tha  public  In  genarnl  but 
It  U  tha  way  In  which  tha  oommarclnl  b.mk> 
Ing  lyitam  actually  does  act  ita  "mnnufac- 
turara"  of  money  and  credit.  Typically,  tha 
actual  prooaaa  Involvea  tha  granting  of  a  loan 
to  a  ouatomar  by  a  commercial  bank;  tha 
cuBtomer  In  turn  la  credited  by  a  bookkeep- 
ing eiury  adding  to  hla  depoalt:  I.e.,  hla 
checking  account  with  the  bnnk.  The  ln« 
oreaaed  depoalta,  that  la  to  aay,  orlglnnta  In 
the  increaaed  lonna  upon  which  the  commer- 
cial banka  collect  Interest. 

The  vault  onah  provlalona  of  the  bill  would 
IncrMUM  tha  amount  the  banka  have  on  re- 
aarve  and  thua  Increaae  the  potential  amount 
of  their  luana.  while  other  f  rut  urea  of  the 
bill  would  reault  In  a  reduction  of  tha  ra- 
aarva requlramanta,  both  nctual  and  poten- 
tial. 

VAVLT  CAaN   raoviaiuN   iNcaiAaii  potkntiai. 

OKIOIT  IXPANSION 

While  tha  banka  Uiemnelvea  muat  deter* 
mine  the  minimum  reaervet  upon  which  they 
mny  aafely  build,  the  fnct  thnt  legul  mini* 
nutma  nre  aet  by  ntntiite  cnoournttca  them 
toward  a  "lunnrd  \ii)"  poaltinn  In  the  light 
of  the  reaervea  leguUy  required.  Ai  prevl- 
oualy  pointed  out,  under  preaent.  law  only  de- 
poalta at  the  Federal  Reaerve  bank  may  b« 
counted  aa  legal  raacrvea.  If  the  banka  by 
thia  bill  arc  now  allowed  to  treat  ao-called 
vault  caah  or  till  money  aa  ready  re- 
aervea they  will  be  able  to  make  additional 
loana. 

Let  ua  apply  thlt  example  to  the  bill  luelf 
and  exumine  the  expanalon  In  bank  credit 
which  would  In  all  probnblllty  reault  were 
the  Board  tu  exorclie  the  dlacretlonnry  power, 
fur  which  It  aaki,  namely,  to  count  vault 
cnah  aa  part  of  the  legnl  reaerve  which  banka 
can  hold  agalnat  di>mnnd  dnpoalti.  The 
amount  of  vault  oimh  held  by  all  member 
banka  In  Febiunry  1009  waa  Juat  over  $a  bil- 
lion. Of  thU,  11.00  million  wan  hi>ld  by  cen- 
tral Reaerve  city  banka  (New  York  and  Chi- 
cago), I64S  million  by  btinka  In  tha  Raaarva 
citlea,  and  gl.asfl  million  by  the  ao-called 
"country"  banka.  Since  the  preaent  reaerve 
reqvtlrementa  for  theae  three  claaaea  of  banka 
are  18.  16>j,  and  11  percent,  reapectlvely, 
thIa  meana  that  upon  each  added  caah  dollar 
of  legal  reaervea,  the  three  clnisea  of  bnnka 
would  be  able  to  expand  loana  and  depoelta 
by  IS.5S,  geoe,  and  $8  00,  reapectlvely.  Ap- 
plying theaa  ratloa  to  the  amounta  of  added 
reaervea  which  would  become  nvnnabl(>,  we 
get  an  Immediate  potcntlnl  credit  exnanalon 
of  iO.9  billion.  $3  8  billion,  and  $11.3  billion, 
or  a  total  of  $IQ  billion. 

The  table  below  aummarlzea  the  total  po« 
tentlal  credit  expanalon  which  could  result 
from  the  vault  oaah  provlalon  of  the  bill: 
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POTBNTIAL  CIIEDrr  EXPANSION  PKOM  COMBINING 
RESUIVC  RXQUiaXMENTS  OP  CENTRAL  RESEaVX 
CITY    AND    RESERVE    CITT    BANKS 

In  addition,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two 
existing  categorlea  of  central  Reserve  city 
banks  and  Reserve  city  banks  are  to  be  com- 
bined. When  these  categories  are  combined, 
a  new  single  reserve  requirement  for  the  new 


category  will  no  doubt  b«  catabllahad  In 
place  of  the  preaent  dlfTerentlal  ratee.  If 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Board  eetabllahea  the 
new  apcolAo  rate,  aa  aeema  likely,  at  tht 
present  level  of  the  Reaerve  city  banka— I.e.. 
at  18.S  percent— tha  effect  of  that  action  will 
be  to  reduce  the  speclflo  requirement  for 
the  present  central  Reaerve  city  banka  from 
18  to  18.5  percent  or  by  8428  million.  The 
potential  expanalon  of  credit  for  the  bank- 
ing system  of  these  new  reserves  would  be  a 
little  over  six  times  that  amount  (a  18  per- 
cent reserve  means  that  for  every  dollar  on 
reserve  the  system  can  extend  80.08  of 
credit).  The  $438  million  would  thus  sup- 
port a  total  of  new  potentlnl  bank  credit 
uf  almost  $3.8  billion. 

Thtu  the  totni  immediate  new  reaervea 
which  could  reault  from  theae  two  Items  In 
the  bill  would  b»  13,407  million  nnd  the 
total  potential  credit  vxpitnalun  ruulU  be 
118.8  billion,  as  folluwa: 
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POTENTIAL   XXPANSION   OP   CRROIT   IP   PULb 

AUTHoaiTY  wrax  vuru 

In  addition  to  all  nr  this.  If  the  bill  la 
passed  the  Federnl  Reserve  Board  would 
have  the  authority  to  lower  reai^rves  (or 
the  new  combined  categories  from  18  0  per- 
cent to  a  minimum  of  lo  percent,  and  to 
lower  reaervea  for  the  ao-called  country 
banks  from  the  preernt  11  percent  to  the 
minimum  of  7  percent. 

If  the  reserve  requlremrnts  wrre  ultl- 
mntely  reduced  to  these  statutory  mini- 
mums,  the  new  reeerves  which  would  be 
mnde  available  to  the  banking  »ystem  would 
be  approximately  $0.8  billion  and  the  addi- 
tional credit  expansion  founded  upon  theae 
new  reserves  would  be  about  another  $70  A 
billion.  The  computation  la  given  In  tht 
table  below: 
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This  Is  Indeed  a  staggering  ngure  which 
should  make  the  country,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Board  realize  the  potential  dangers  of 
Inflation  from  reducing  reserve  ratios  and 
Increasing  the  possibilities  of  credit  expan- 
alon. 

PTDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  HAS  LOW  THRESHOLD  OP 
RESISTANCE  TO  PRESSURES  Or  BANKING  COM- 
MUNTTT 

Certainly  we  would  hope  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  would  not  allow  the  ex- 
pansion authority  granted  by  this  bill  to  go 
Into  effect  without  at  the  same  time  taking 
an  offsetting  or  compensatory  action. 

But  banka  are  In  biulnesa  to  make  money, 
and  with  Interest  ratea  already  driven  up. 
the  potential  expansion  of  earning  asseta 


parmltted  under  thla  bill  oould  not  help  but 
reeult  In  preasure  from  most  of  the  banka 
for  the  chance  to  create  additional  credit. 

It  U,  of  course,  true  that.  If  the  Federal 
RcMrve  Board  were  to  lower  reserve  require- 
ments, they  could  try  to  offset  the  resulting 
expnniilon  of  credit  by  blotting  up  some  of 
the  nrwly  created  reeerves  by  means  of  open 
market  sales  of  Oovernment  securities.  It 
la  alao  true  that,  at  the  moment  they 
allowed  vault  riuh  to  be  counted  with  re- 
serveii.  they  could  ralae  Tm»r\9  requlremrnts 
In  such  a  way  aa  partially  to  offset  the 
potenll.il  expansion  of  credit  which  such  au 
act  would  bring 

But  the  Reserve  authorities.  Influenced  aa 
thry  tend  to  be  by  the  views  of  the  banking 
community,  would  And  It  bird  to  resist  the 
demand  nr  the  commercial  banka  that  they 
be  allowed  tn  use  the  reserves,  or  at  least  a 
c  insidrrnUle  portion  of  the  reservee.  which 
Utis  legislation  niukea  avnilnble  to  them. 

If  pHst  Roiixns  are  a  guide  to  the  future. 
th«  FcUernl  Reserve  lk>ard  may  be  lucking  in 
the  npcexii:vry  courage  to  check  expansluitlst 
dealrea.  We  have  seen  In  recent  tlmea  how 
thla  Is  dtine.  When  Inflationary  pressures 
are  the  problem,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
limited  the  total  amount  of  credit  which  tht 
banka  can  loan  by  raising  reaerve  require- 
menu  but  has,  iitstead,  raised  the  dlaouunt 
rate.  This  makes  It  possible  for  the  com- 
mercial banks  tn  charge  higher  Intereet  ratee 
and  hence  receive  a  larger  Income  on  tht 
existing  total  amount  of  credit. 

When  recession  and  deflation  have,  how- 
ever, been  the  problem,  the  FeUor»l  Reserve 
has  lowered  the  reaerve  rtqulrement«  of  tht 
bunks.  This  la  shown  by  the  following  table 
giving  the  movement  of  reserve  requiremeuts 
during  the  history  of  the  Board: 
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Wt  Invltt  ttptclAl  atttntlon  to  tht  ohanftt 
alnot  1888  when  tht  maximum  ratea  In  tht 
MBtral  Reatrve  city  banka  have  been  reduced 
seven  timet,  from  34  to  18  ptrctnt,  In  tht  Rt- 
serve  city  banka  Ave  tlmta  frqm  30  to  16.8 
ptrctnt,  and  for  tht  country  banka  four  tlmtt 
from  14  to  11  ptrctnt.  Thtrt  hat  thua  bttn 
a  secular  drift  of  reatrvt  ratloa  downward 
at  tht  very  time  when  the  Board  haa  bttn 
loudly  proclaiming  Ita  ftara  of  Inflation  and 
lu  dealre  to  prevent  tht  monty  supply  from 
unduly  Increaalng. 

In  ptrloda  of  both  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion the  Federal  Reserve  has  chosen,  under 
the  plea  of  ecoitomlo  atablllty,  that  policy 
which  moat  benefits  the  commercial  banka. 
Thus.  It  might  not  resut  for  long  the  prea- 
aurtt  of  tilt  banking  community  to  lowtr 
rtttrvt  rtqulrementa  and  to  make  utt  of 
tht  ptrmlaalve  power  to  count  vault  caah 
at  a  part  of  their  rtacrvtt. 

WHAT   aHOtII4>  BR  DONR 

It  Is  proptr  that  vault  cosh  ultimately  bt 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  reeerves  of  the  com- 
mercial banks,  and  It  la  alao  proper  that  tht 
rategorlea  of  central  Keatrvt  city  and  Re- 
serve city  banks  be  c<imblned,  for  the  histori- 
cal and  economic  reitsona  for  this  distinction 
havepaaat<l, 

Howtvtr.  theae  aotlnnt.  when  combined 
with  that  of  reducing  the  reserve  range  for 
the  former  central  Reserve  city  banks,  create 
the  ixMalblllty  of  a  staggering  increaae  In  tht 
amount  of  credit  which  tlie  banking  aystem 
can  create,  8uch  a  total  or  partial  Increase 
rnmlng  aa  a  reault  of  this  bill  could  have  two 
unhappy  results.  FIrat.  It  could  greatly  In- 
crease the  dangers  of  inflation  We  need  tn 
remember  that  banks  by  Inflating  credit 
mort  rapidly  than  production  inertattt  can 
cauat  pricta  tn  rlst  Just  aa  freely  aa  can  gov- 
ernmenu  by  printing  paper  money,  Seoond, 
It  could  provide  the  commercial  banking  ays- 
tem with  considerable  windfall  galna. 
Neither  of  hese  Is  desirable,  and  we  ahould 
Act  to  protect  tht  public  which  has  a  great 
Interest  In  this  bill  at  the  aame  time  that 
we  try  to  make  the  structure  of  our  banking 
aystem  more  equitable. 

Because  of  these  dangers.  I  believe  that 
there  ahould  be  certain  mndinontions  In  thla 
bill  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ..nd 
the  Congress  should  act  In  ceruin  ways  to 
offset  tht  Inflationary  dangtri  and  windfall 
pottntlala  in  thla  bill  if  and  whtn  pMttd. 

1.  Compromlat  ntw  rangt  of  reatrvt  rt- 
qulrtmtnta; 

As  we  have  seen  the  prteent  range  of  re- 
serve requirements  for  the  central  Reserve 
city  banks  Is  from  IS  tn  38  percent  and  that 
for  the  Reserve  city  banks  Is  from  10  to  30 
percent.  Aa  we  have  alao  aeen.  every  drop  In 
the  amount  of  reserve  requirements  almoat 
Inevitably  Increases  the  extension  oi  credit. 
Consequently,  it  would  bt  fairer  to  the  pub- 
lic and  would  roughly  neutralise  the  infla- 
tionary dangers.  If  the  range  of  reserve  re- 
quirements for  the  new  combined  category 
of  banks  la  set  aomewhere  between  the  old 
13  to  38  and  the  old  10  to  30  percent  range. 
I  suggest  that  the  new  range  be  aet  at  11  and 
33.  Thus,  while  the  requirements  for  the 
old  central  Reserve  city  banks  would  be  re- 
duced from  13  to  30  to  11  to  33.  the  require- 
ments for  the  Reserve  city  banks  would  be 
Increased  from  10  to  30  to  11  to  23.  This 
would  lower  requirements  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  while  recognlxlng  the  newly  acquired 
and  growing  Importance  of  the  Intermediate 
sized  cities  as  financial  centers.  The  In- 
crease In  one  set  of  reserves  would  roughly 
neutralise  the  reduction  In  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  reserves  and  thus  protect  the 
country  from  this  source  of  Inflation. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  ratios 
should  be  11  to  33  j-ather  than  10  to  30.  The 
public  haa  a  financial  Interest  In  the  crea- 
tion of  bank  credit.  When  the  reserves  of 
commercial  banka  are  increased  by  means  of 
the  open  market  optratlona  of  the  Federal 


Rtttrvt,  tht  banka  art  tittntlally  rtqulrtd 
(at  txlatlng  ratloa)  to  put  up  only  $1  of  thalr 
own  monty  (l.t.,  aacrlflct  an  aarning  aaatt) 
In  ordtr  to  txttnd  18  worth  of  credit,  or  to 
put  It  In  another  way,  commercial  banka. 
under  optn  marktt  optratlons,  art  now  rt- 
qulrtd on  the  avtragt  to  put  u]>  approxl- 
mattly  18  ctnu  for  tach  dollar  by  which 
they  can  expand  credit.  Thus,  undtr  open 
marktt  optratlons,  tht  Oovernment  geta  a 
commlulon  of  18  ctnta  on  tht  81  In  rtturn 
for  Congrtta  dtltgatlng  to  tht  commercial 
banklnx  system  its  constitutional  prerogative 
of  creating  money  (art.  I,  sec.  8) , 

When,  however,  the  reserve  rtqulrtmenta 
of  tlie  commercial  banks  are  reduced,  they 
then  may  expand  credit  without  any  rtal 
coat  to  thamttlvtt.  Oonaequently  whtn  thla 
mtthod  la  uatd,  tht  Oovernment  rtotlvtt 
no  compensating  rtturn  whattver  for  Con- 
grexs  delegating  Ita  constitutional  prtroga- 
tlvt  to  crratt  monty. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe  that 
there  Is  an  added  public  Interest  Involved  In 
this  feature  of  the  bill  I  belltvt  the  public 
haa  a  right  lo  a  ihitrt  In  the  Increment  real- 
laed  by  the  banking  system  when  tht  total 
monty  and  credit  supply  which  tht  banking 
aysttm  can  crtatt  is  incrtastd, 

a.  Fedtral  Reserve  Board  should  att  ntw 
rata  at  17  percent; 

Only  the  upper  and  lower  reserve  limits— 
that  is  the  range— are  established  by  statute. 
The  actual  determination  of  an  applicable 
rate  at  any  time  must  bt  set  by  tht  admln- 
Istratlvt  discrttlon  of  tht  Ftderal  Rtttrvt 
Board.  Sinct  tht  bill  aa  rtporttd  abollahtt 
the  dlKttnctlon  between  central  Reserve  cities 
and  Reserve  cititt  tht  Board  will  bs  required 
to  takr  immcdlnte  action  to  equallNt  prtvall- 
Ing  reserve  requirements.  Thttt  art  now 
18  percent  for  the  central  Reaerve  cltltt  and 
10*1  percent  for  Reserve  cities,  Rather  than 
mtrtly  to  reduce  the  higher  figure  to  tht 
lower  figure,  it  Is  only  proper  to  suggtat  that 
a  17  percent  rtqulrtment  bt  titablUhtd  for 
the  combined  claaa.  This  would  roughly 
neutrallRe  the  Inflationary  forces  Inherent  In 
only  reducing  tht  rtttrvt  ratios. 

S.  Federal  Rtttrvt  Board  should  not  aur- 
render  power  to  fight  wartime  inflation: 
Finally,  It  Is  a  llttlt  hard  to  att  tht  urgtncy 
or  wisdom  of  reducing  at  this  time  the  upper 
limits  on  legnl  rtterve  rtqulrementJi.  We  art 
constantly  being  warned  by  the  Ftderal  Re- 
aerve authorities,  and  the  preaent  adminis- 
tration of  the  threat  of  Inflation.  Whether 
the  threat  Is  real  and  preeent  aa  we  art  told 
or  only  potential.  It  la  not  clear  why  wt 
ahould  be  dlecardlng  one  of  the  Iniitrumenta 
useful  In  the  control  of  Inflation  evon  though 
that  Instrument  may  be  blunt  and  In  rtotnt 
yeara  little  used. 

In  the  central  Reatrvt  cltltt,  for  example, 
the  actual  reserves  required  were  raised  to  38 
percent — the  present  maximum — at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II,  and  up  to  that  level 
again  In  Vhe  face  of  the  postwar  releaae  of 
price  controls.  Aa  recently  aa  the  Korean 
war,  rates  well  above  the  proposed  maximum 
were  put  Into  effect.  While  the  effective  rate 
has  been  consistently  reduced  In  recent  years, 
certainly  the  time  might  again  come  when 
rates  higher  than  the  proposed  20  percent 
maxima  would  be  In  order  nnd  needed.  Thus, 
If  we  should  again  become  Involved  even  in  a 
limited  war.  and  If.  as  usual,  taxes  were  not 
raised  sufficiently  or  rapidly  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  needed  revenue,  the  Government 
would  be  forced  to  borrow  large  sunu.  Then. 
If  Individual  and  corporation  savings  did  not 
take  up  the  bond  Issues,  the  Government 
would  be  forced  to  ask  the  bankR  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  buy  them.  But  In  doing 
so.  the  Federal  Reserve  would  build  up  mem- 
ber bank  reserves  which,  unless  checked, 
would  lead  to  a  further  multiplication  of 
private  credit  and  hence  to  Inflation.  Tht 
beat,  and  Indeed  the  only,  way  of  checking 
this  Inflation  in  wartime  would  be  to  raise 


tht  rtstrvt  ratios.  X  do  not  btUtvt  that  wt 
ahould  dtprlvt  tht  Board  of  thla  wtapon 
agalnat  inflation  and  X  cannot  undtrttand 
why  tht  Board  itttlf  wiahtt  to  turrtndtr  It. 
My  dtalrt  to  prtvtnt  futurt  Inflation  la  ao 
grtat  that  I  cannot  quietly  aoqulttot  in  a 
turrtndtr  of  thtat  vital  dtftnats  by  thott 
who  claim  to-  bt  tht  aturdy  guardlana  ot 
atablt  pricta. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
quettlon  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1120)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Bank  Act 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  v^'ith  re- 
spect to  the  reserves  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  against  deposits  and  to 
eliminate  the  claasiflcation  'central  Re- 
serve city'." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  X  move  that 
tlie  votr  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  b« 
reconsidered. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  X 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATOR  SALTONSTALL  TO  LEAD 
HARVARD  CREW  AOAIN 

Mr,  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  the  noblt 
and  traditional  sport  of  rowing  Is  out- 
standing for  its  Integral  components  of 
teamwork,  balance,  and  power.  Its  par- 
ticipants, the  oarsmen,  must  demon- 
strate stamina,  concentration,  and  an 
unvarying  and  precisely  coordinated  ap- 
plication of  strength. 

I  have,  Mr.  President,  an  article 
clipped  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  yesterday,  which  Is  headlined 
"Saltonstall  to  Lead  Harvard  Crew 
Again."  It  tells  about  the  oarsmen  of 
the  famed  Harvard  Crew  of  1814.  winner 
of  the  Henley  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  re- 
uniting to  row  again  on  the  Charles  River 
in  Cambridge  on  May  23.  That  crew  will 
be  led  once  again  by  Its  captain.  Senator 
liiviRETT  Saltonstall. 

X  believe  that  all  my  colleagues  in  thla 
great  body  of  such  noble  tradition  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  serv- 
ice and  leadership  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  have  been  superbly  char- 
acterized by  the  same  capabilities  proved 
in  those  championship  races  on  the 
Thames  River  45  years  ago.  The  setting 
is  different,  to  be  sure,  although  similarly 
noted  for  its  teamwork,  balance,  and 
power.  And  Senator  Saltonstall,  here 
among  us  for  14  years,  has  distinguished 
himself,  his  State,  and  this  body  by  his 
characteristics  of  stamina,  concentra- 
tion, precision,  and  unvarying  strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

In  closing  them,  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  the  reunion  of  the  Harvard 
crew  of  1914,  to  row.  45  years  later,  on 
the  Charles  River  in  Massachusetts,  la 
probably  one  of  the  most  unusual  events 
in  the  history  of  American  sports.  I  be- 
lieve our  great  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts is  to  be  highly  complimented. 
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The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  In  the  chair) .  The  Chair  concurs 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  delighted  to  have  the  concvur- 
rence  of  such  a  distinguished  Member  of 
ihis  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May   la,  1959] 

Saltonstaix  To  Lead  Harvakd  Crew  Again 

(By  Grace  Basset t) 

Captain  Saltonstall,  age  67,  will  lead  11 
older  gentlemen  to  the  Charles  River  In  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  on  Saturday,  May  23.  when  the 
Harvard  crew  of  45  years  ago  rows  again. 

With  no  urging,  they'll  lower  a  shell  bor- 
rowed from  the  Harvard  boathouse  Into  the 
water  and  lean  over  their  oars  to  see  If  they 
Btlil  can  stroke  together  like  the  champions 
they  were  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Vests  and  button-down  collars  will  be  cast 
aside  for  the  day  by  the  old  friends,  includ- 
ing a  cotton  broker  from  New  York,  a  lawyer 
from  Cleveland,  and  a  chick  breeder  from 
Concord.  Mass. 

Few  perhaps  will  look  so  trim  in  their 
short-Eleeved  shirts,  woolen  rowing  drawers, 
and  long  socles  as  their  6-foot,  knobby-kneed 
captain. 

His  long  nose,  deep-set  eyes,  and  lean 
cheeks  may  mark  the  senior  Senator  Salton- 
STALL,  Massachusetts  Republican,  as  the  only 
generally  recognizable  member  of  the  crew. 

But  the  girls  on  the  shore — mothers  and 
grandmothers  now — will  know  these  Har- 
vard boys  as  the  1914  crew  they  cheered  to 
victory  in  the  Henley  (England)  Grand 
Challenge  race  45  years  ago. 

"Well  row  half  a  mile.  God  willing."  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall  said  yesterday.  Then,  he 
said,  oarsmen  will  picnic  on  the  Cambridge 
•hore  with  their  wives. 

Ever  since  that  spring  day  in  England,  the 
friends  and  their  families  have  gone  back  to 
Harvard  every  5  years  to  relive  the  race. 

In  the  every  day  world,  they  are  James 
Talcott.  the  cotton  broker;  Henry  L.  S. 
Kreger,  the  lawyer;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  the 
chicken  farmer:  F.  Wadsworth  Busk,  a 
broker;  Hi^rry  S.  Middendorf .  insurance  mnn; 
Louis  Curtis,  broker;  Henry  H.  Meyer,  lawyer, 
and  Dr.  Charles  C.  Lund,  doctor,  all  of 
Boston;  Samuel  M.  Felton,  retired  railroad 
executive,  Philadelphia;  William  Midden- 
dorf, Jr.,  banker,  Baltimore;  and  David  P. 
Morgan,  chemical  engineer,  New  York. 

The  original  Henley  race  course  they  rowed 
was  1  5/16  miles.  It  gets  shorter  every  5 
years.  Senator  Saltonstall  admitted. 

"We  rowed  three  heats  at  Henley."  he  re- 
called. "First,  against  a  British  crew,  then 
a  Canadian,  and  finally  an  American." 
Pressed  for  details,  the  New  Englander  would 
only  concede: 

"I'm  afraid  we  won  rather  handily." 

He  Is  an  old  sportsman  himself,  having 
captained  the  Harvard  hockey  team  that 
won  a  38-mlnute  overtime  game  with  Prince- 
ton, thanks  to  a  goal  scored  by  the  Senator, 

His  boat  crew,  until  5  years  ago,  used  Its 
original  shell.  Then  the  craft  disintegrated. 
A  plan  to  ciit  up  the  boat  and  give  each 
oarsman  a  piece  was  never  followed  up  by 
the  busy  boatmen. 

The  Senator  said  his  wind  can  stand  the 
reunion.  His  legs  and  arms,  less  exercised 
in  the  Senate  than  lungs,  give  out.  he  added. 

There  la  only  one  way  to  get  Into  shape 
for  the  reunion,  and,  as  captain.  Senator 
Saltonstall  tries  to  set  an  example. 

"I  keep  rowing,"  he  explained. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  186.  Senate 
bill  1062. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1062)  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  to  provide  safeguards 
against  mergers  and  consolidations  of 
banks  which  might  lessen  competition 
unduly  or  tend  unduly  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  field  of  banking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
an  amendment  on  par.e  2,  line  19,  after 
the  word  'such",  to  strike  out  'question; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  appropriate 
agency  may  also  request  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to 
such  question"  and  insert  "question.  In 
the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  lia- 
bilities, the  appropriate  agency  shall  re- 
quest a  report  from  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  competitive  factors  involved  in 
the  merger.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
furnish  such  report  to  such  agency  with- 
in thirty  calendar  days  of  the  request: 
Provided,  however,  That  in  case  the 
asency  finds  an  emergency  exists  the 
agency  may  advise  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral thereof  and  may  thereupon  shorten 
the  period  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
report  to  ten  calendar  days:  And  provid- 
ed further,  That  where  the  asency  finds 
that  an  emergency  makes  necessary  im- 
mediate action  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  one  of  the  mergini; 
banks,  the  appropriate  asency  may  act 
without  obtaining  such  report  from  the 
Attorney  General.",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  S^'nate  and  ttou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  thereof  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  Insured 
bank  shall  merge  or  consolidate  with  any 
other  Insured  bank  or.  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, acquire  the  assets  of.  or  assume 
liability  to  pay  any  deposits  made  In,  any 
other  Insured  bank  without  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  (i)  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  if  the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  re- 
sulting bank  Is  to  be  a  national  bank  or  a 
district  bank,  or  (11)  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  If  the 
acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank  is 
to  be  a  State  member  bank  (except  a  district 
bank),  or  (111)  of  the  Corporation  If  the 
acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank  Is 
to  be  a  nonmembcr  Insured  bank  (except  a 
district  bank).  In  granting  or  withholding 
consent  under  this  subsection,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board,  or  tlie  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  con.slder  the  factors 
enumerated  In  section  6  of  this  Act.  In  the 
case  of  a  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  assets  or  assumption  of  liabilities,  the 
appropriate  agency  shall  also  take  Into  con- 
sideration whether  the  eSect  thereof  may 
be  to  lessen  competition  unduly  or  to  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly,  and,  In  tlie 


Interests  of  uniform  standards.  It  shall  not 
take  action  as  to  any  such  transaction  with- 
out first  seeking  the  views  of  each  of  th* 
other  two  banking  agencies  referred  to  herein 
with  respect  to  such  question.  In  the  case 
of  a  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of 
assets,  or  aosumption  of  liabilities,  the  ap- 
propriate agency  shall  request  a  report  from 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  corop>etltlv« 
factors  Involved  In  the  merger.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  furnish  such  report  to 
such  agency  within  thirty  calendar  days  of 
the  request :  Provided,  however.  That  In  case 
the  agency  finds  an  emergency  exlsU  the 
agency  may  advise  the  Attorney  General 
thereof  and  may  thereupon  shorten  the  pe- 
riod for  the  Attorney  General  to  report  to 
ten  calendar  days:  And  provided  further. 
That  where  the  agency  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency makes  necessary  Immediate  action  In 
order  to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of  on« 
of  the  merging  banks,  the  appropriate  agency 
may  act  without  obtaining  such  report  from 
the  Attorney  General." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  IMr.  BushI.  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'MahonevJ,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son!, and  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Eankinicr  and  Currency 
Committee  make  his  opening  statement 
on  the  bill  this  afternoon.  Then  it  is 
hoped,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it 
be  so  ordered,  that  the  consideration  will 
next  be  given  to  the  amendment  to  be 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
so  that  when  the  Senate  meets  tomor- 
row, that  amendment  will  be  the  pending' 
question;  and  I  ask  fiu-ther  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming be  recognized,  so  that  he  may  speak 
in  behalf  of  his  amendment,  at  the 
conclurion  of  the  morning  business 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day has  been  a  very  busy  day  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  A  number  of 
committees  have  been  encaged  in  hear- 
ings, and  the  senior  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  been  en- 
gaged In  a  conference  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  Undoubt- 
edly tomorrow  will  be  another  busy  day. 
Since  Members  of  the  Senate  cannot  be 
in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time,  they 
cannot  attend  a  conference  or  an  im- 
portant hearing  on  a  bill  and  be  on  the 
floor  to  hear  all  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing banking  bill. 

Many  of  the  Senators  knew  what  was 
involved  in  the  bill  which  was  juot 
passed.  The  Senators  were  satisfied 
with  what  was  in  the  bill  and  knew  that 
we  did  not  plan  to  have  a  record  vote. 
That  is  th?  reason  why  Senators  were 
attending  to  busine.ss  somewhere  else. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  in  consid-  '' 
ering  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  which 
will  b3  the  pending  question  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row, I  wish  to  invite  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  can  find  the  wording 
of  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  and  some 
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comments  on  it  beginning  at  page  7691  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  May  7. 

I  wish  further  to  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Senators  can  find  a  very 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment by  all  three  of  the  banking  agen- 
cies of  the  Government — the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency — In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  11,  commencing 
at  page  7826. 

With  respect  to  the  debate  which  will 
start  tomorrow.  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Et-nate  who  will  not  Ik?  able  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  throughout  the  de- 
bate will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
reasons  why  all  the  banking  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  opposed  to 
the  O'Mahoney  amendment.  The 
or.'ahoney  amendment  would  com- 
pletely change  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  has  been  unanimously  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  similar  bills! 
in  substantially  the  same  form  have 
twice  before  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  bill  has  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
independent  bankers. 

Some  bankers  have  sent  telegrams  to 
Senators  sugt;csting  amendments  to  the 
bill  the  committee  reported.  Many  of 
th?se  weie  sent  before  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  was  submitted  and  do  not 
refer  to  It.  With  all  due  deference,  I 
doubt  if  most  of  those  sending  the  tele- 
grams really  understand  the  effect  of 
the  O'Mahoney  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  engage  in 
any  extended  discussion  of  the  bank 
merger  bill  because,  as  I  say,  similar  bills 
have  twice  before  passed  the  Senate  by 
substantial  majorities.  The  pending 
b«ll  comes  nearer  than  any  previous  bill 
to  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment,  namely,  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting the  question  of  competition  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  We  have 
included  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  provision  to  that  eflect,  which 
should  satisfy  all  those  who  want  to 
make  sure  that  no  merger  which  would 
unduly  limit  and  restrict  competition  is 
permitted,  but  who  do  not  want  to  put 
a  positive  roadblock  in  the  pathway  of 
future  mergers,  no  matter  how  bene- 
ficial or  how  much  in  the  public  interest 
they  might  be.  That  is  what  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  in  practical 
elect,  would  do. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Harry 
Harding,  at  the  last  minute,  after  the 
bill  had  been  on  the  calendar  for  nearly 
a  month,  he  succeeded  in  havmg  pre- 
sented an  amendment  which  was  not 
even  proposed  to  us  in  the  committee, 
although  the  bill  had  been  before  the 
committee  for  weeks.  Mr.  Harry  Hard- 
ing does  not  favor  branch  banking.  He 
does  not  favor  any  type  of  bank  holding 
company.  He  would  prefer  a  type  of 
bill  which  would  prevent  all  mergers. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
You.'fc  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).    Does  the 
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Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  understood  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  say  that  the 
public  has  had  knowledge  about  the  bill 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Harding.  I  suppose, 
had  some  idea  of  what  was  on  the 
record? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  he 
knew. 

Mr.  FRFAR.     Did  he  testify? 

Mr.  ROEERTSON.  He  sent  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  which  appears 
in  the  printed  hearings  at  page  17. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  state  this  gentleman  was  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance himself,  but  only  sent  a  sta;ement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Ke  sent  a  state- 
ment that  he  wcs  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  FREAR.  What  makes  the  chair- 
man think  that  Mr.  Harding's  intere.<^t 
has  been  aroused  so  greatly  now  as  to 
cause  a  disturbance?  Why  does  the 
Senator  think  this  gentleman  is  so  in- 
terested now,  when  he  was  not  interested 
a  month.  2  months,  or  3  months  ago? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  the  chairman  to  explain.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  last  minute  performance 
on  Mr.  Harding's  part.  We  v.-ere  taken 
by  surprise  when  we  found  he  was  here 
seeing  Members  of  the  Senate  and,  I 
as.sume,  conferring  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

For  those  who  might  wish  to  read 
about  this  bill  in  advance.  I  had  printed 
In  the  Record  on  May  7  a  telegram  I  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General  expressing  great 
surprise  that  all  of  a  sudden  he  would 
approach  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
with  an  amendment.  He  telegraphed 
back  that  he  had  not  transmitted  any 
specific  amendment  to  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  happen  to  know  what 
had  been  going  on.  He  did  not  actually 
transmit  an  amendment  to  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  he 
went  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
asked  their  approval  of  an  amendment. 
That  happened  to  coincide  with  the  time 
when  Mr.  Harry  Harding  was  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FREAR.  What  is  Mr.  Harry 
Harding's  business? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Harry  Hard- 
ing is  president  of  a  bank  in  California, 
and  he  is  honoraiT  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  Association  of  the 
12th  Federal  Reserve  District.  He  has 
complained  about  other  banks  becoming 
bigger  and  bigger,  when  his  does  not. 
He  is  against  bank  holding  companies. 
He  would  like  to  put  all  of  them  out  of 
business.  He  is  opposed  to  branch 
banking.  He  would  like.  I  think,  to  see 
a  law  passed  to  prohibit  all  State  and 
national  banks  from  engaging  in  that 
type  of  business. 

As  I  say.  a  law  drafted  so  that  the 
practical  effect  would  be  to  prevent  fu- 
ture mergers  and  to  prevent  any  bank 
from  becoming  bigger  than  It  was  before 
would  please  him  very  much. 

Mr.  FREAR.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
reported  Senate  bill  1062,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 


Arkan.«as  IMr.  Fulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI,  and  my- 
self, to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  bank 
mergers. 

Senate  bill  1C62  provides  that  any 
merger  involving  a  national  bank.  State 
member  bank,  or  a  nonmember  State 
bank  insured  by  the  FTDIC.  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing supervisory  authority — the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
Stale  member  banks,  and  the  FDIC  for 
insured  nonmemter  banks. 

An  application  for  a  merger  would  be 
reviewed  by  the  banking  agency  on  the 
basis  of  both  banking  factors  and  com- 
pc-titive  factors.  Ihe  banking  factors 
alone  would  not  be  controlling;  the  com- 
pel itive  factors  alone  would  not  be  con- 
trolling. Each  would  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  other.  The  application 
would  be  denied,  even  if  the  banking  fac- 
tors were  favorable,  if  the  agency  con- 
cluded that  the  proposed  merger  would 
lessen  competition  unduly — that  is,  if 
the  efTect  on  competition  was  so  great  as 
to  outweigh  the  banking  factors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  merger  would  be 
approved,  even  if  there  were  a  substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition,  if  the 
banking  agency  found  that  the  favorable 
banking  factors  outweighed  the  unfavor- 
able competitive  factors. 

S.  1062  is  basically  the  same  as  two 
bills  which  have  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate— S.  3911,  in  the  84th  Congress,  and 
section  23  of  title  in  of  S.  1451.  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act,  in  the  85th 
Congress.  Neither  of  these  bills  became 
law. 

There  is  one  major  difl'erence  between 
the  previous  bills  and  S.  1062,  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  bill  as  introduced  pro- 
vided that  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  optional.  The  bank- 
ing agencies  might  get  his  views  if  they 
wished,  or  they  might  not  ask  for  them. 
The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaw-are 
I  Mr.  Frear  ] ,  which  was  designed  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  who  felt  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  a  larger  part  in 
the  approval  of  the  applications.  The 
committee  amendment  requires  that  the 
banking  agency  considering  a  proposed 
merger  must  get  from  the  Attorney 
General  a  report  on  the  competitive 
factiOrs  involved  in  the  merger.  The 
only  exception  Is  where  immediate  ac- 
tion is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  one  of  the  merging 
banks. 

The  committee  hopes  that  this  major 
change  in  the  bill  will  make  it  possible 
to  pass  a  law  on  the  subject  of  bank 
mergers,  a  law  which  will  eflfectively 
regulate  bank  mergers,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing for  another  5  or  10  years  the 
present  unsatisfactoi-y  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  now  more  than  6  years  since  what 
was  essentially  this  bill  was  first  drafted 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  During 
these  6  years,  more  than  1,000  bank 
mergers  have  taken  place,  hundreds  of 
them  not  requiring  approval  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  specific  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  the  e.Tect  upon  competi- 
tion. 
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Bank  mergers  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  exempt  from  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  and  are  not  now  subject  to 
uniform  and  effective  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  bodies.  Bank  mergers 
are.  in  fact,  subject  to  less  Federal  con- 
trol than  almost  any  other  kind  of  mer- 
ger which  can  take  place  in  the  country 
today. 

The  situation  should  not  continue  any 
longer.  Competition  in  banking  should 
be  encouraged  and  safeguarded.  Vigor- 
ous competition,  between  sound  and 
strong  banks  in  a  sound  banking  system, 
is  important  and  desirable.  Such  com- 
petition will  benefit  depositors,  borrowers, 
and  the  Government,  and  fill  of  them 
have  a  vital  interest  in  banking. 

But  unlimited  and  unrestricted  com- 
petition in  banking  is  just  not  possible. 
We  have  had  too  many  panics  and  bank- 
ing crises  and  bank  failures,  largely  as 
the  result  of  excessive  competition  in 
banking,  to  consider  for  a  moment  going 
back  to  the  days  of  free  banking  or  un- 
regulated banking. 

Instead,  in  the  National  Bank  Act  of 
1864.  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913, 
and  the  Banking  Acts  of  the  1930"s.  in- 
cluding particularly  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  we  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion, from  which  I  trust  we  will  never  re- 
treat, that  banking  is  affected  with  a 
public  interest  and  must  be  regulated 
like  public  utilities  and  monopolies. 
Granting  a  charter  to  a  national  bank, 
granting  membership  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  a  State  bank,  insuring 
the  deposits  of  a  State  bank  through  the 
PDIC,  are  not  and  should  not  be  mere 
rubber  stamp  operations. 

Before  a  bank  can  get  insurance  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the 
Comptroller,  in  the  case  of  nationil 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  the 
case  of  member  banks,  or  the  FDIC  must 
consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
These  are  the  financial  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  bank,  th^*  adequacy  of  its 
capital  structure,  its  future  earnings 
prospects,  the  general  character  of  its 
management,  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served  by  the 
bank,  and  whether  or  not  the  bank's 
corporate  powers  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Competition  among  banks  must  con- 
tinue to  be  subject,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  in  the  interest  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  in  the  interest  of  de- 
positors, to  these  considerations. 

I  should  like  to  r>oint  out  here  that 
these  banking  factors  do  not  exclude 
consideration  of  competition.  On  the 
contrary,  competitive  factors  should  and 
do,  in  my  judgment,  constitute  an  essen- 
tial and  important  part  of  these  banking 
factors,  particularly  "the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 
by  the  bank."  But  the  committee  did 
not  consider  this  implicit  requirement 
enough.  The  committee  wanted  to  have 
"compeiition"  an  explicit  and  primary 
criterion  in  the  consideration  of  bank 
mergers,  though  not  the  sole  criterion. 

The  significance  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem to  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
or  the  Government,  to  the  businesses  and 


individuals  who  depend  on  bank  loans 
for  growth  and  development,  and  to  de- 
positors who  must  have  confidence  in 
the  security  of  their  deposits,  is  too  im- 
portant to  permit  imrestricted  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  Is 
impossible  to  subject  bank  mergers  to 
the  simple  rule  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  Under  that  act,  a  merger  would 
be  barred  if  it  might  tend  substantially 
to  lessen  comp>etition,  regardless  of  the 
effects  on  the  public  interest.  This  was 
clearly  stated  by  the  district  court  in 
the  Bethlehem-Youngstown  case : 

If  the  merger  offends  the  statute  In  any 
relevant  market  then  good  motives  and  even 
demonstrable  benefit*  are  Irrelevjint  and  af- 
ford no  defense. 

The  consideration  to  be  accorded  to  bene- 
fits of  one  kind  or  another  In  one  rectlon  or 
another  of  the  country  which  may  flow 
from  a  merger  Involving  a  substantiitl  lc^s- 
senlng  of  competition  is  a  matter  properly 
to  be  urged  upon  Congress.  It  Is  outside  the 
province  of  the  court.  The  simple  test  under 
section  7  Is  whether  or  not  the  merger 
may  substantially  lessen  competition  "in 
any  line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the 
country." 

Congress  'made  no  distinction  be- 
tween good  mergers  and  bad  mergers. 
It  condemned  all  which  came  within  the 
reach  of  the  prohibition  of  section  7." 

This  Clayton  Act  rule  is  applicable  to 
virtually  all  nonregulated  industries.  Mr. 
Adoph  Borle,  Jr.,  said  in  his  article  on 
"Banking  Under  the  Antitrust  Laws": 

It  is  the  theory,  In  ordinary  commercial 
fields,  that  competition  Is  the  desirable  check 
on  price  levels — the  process  by  which  the 
efficient  are  rewarded  by  survival,  and  the 
inefflclent  eliminnted  by  failure.  The  price 
of  business  failures  Is  not  regarded  as  too 
high  for  the  community  to  pay  In  view  of 
advantages  to  consumers,  stimulus  toward 
greater  efBclency.  and  freedom  of  enterprise. 

But  section  7  does  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  a  few  other  agencies.  These 
exceptions  are  granted  because  the  public 
interest  requires  consideration  of  other 
factors  as  well  as  competition.  Mr. 
Berle's  article  continues: 

But  It  is  doubtful  (to  say  the  least) 
whether  any  such  assumption  is  Indulged 
in  with  respect  to  deposit  banks:  certainly 
the  theory  is  not  there  accepted  to  the  full 
extent  of  Its  logic.  A  bank  failure  Is  a  com- 
munity disaster,  however,  wherever,  and 
whenever  it  occurs.  •  •  •  The  economic 
and  social  premises  of  the  Sherman  Act  in 
respect  of  other  businesses  are  not  fully  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress,  the  States,  or  the 
public  as  the  only  considerations  applicable 
to  deposit  banking. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  and 
Judge  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  both  testified  that 
there  were  occasions  when  it  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  approve  mergers 
even  though  the  mergers  substantially 
lessen  competition.  The  committee  also 
was  convinced  that  the  public  interest 
must  also  be  considered. 

S.  1062  takes  the  public  Interest  Into 
consideration.  It  requires  the  Federal 
banking  authorities  who  will  rule  upon 


bank  mergers  to  consider  the  factors 
specified  in  section  6  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  competitive 
factors  involved  in  the  merger.  On  the 
basis  of  all  of  these  considerations,  in- 
cluding both  banking  and  competitive 
factors,  on  the  basis  of  advice  from  the 
other  two  banking  agencies,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  Attorney  Generals  reports 
on  the  competitive  factors  involved,  the 
Federal  banking  agency  will  approve  or 
deny  the  application  for  a  merger. 

Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  provides  that  certain  mergers  of  car- 
riers should  be  approved  if  they  are  in 
the  public  interest  and  will  not  unduly 
restrain  competition.  The  committee 
considered  that  this  was  a  valid  prec- 
edent for  the  field  of  banking.  Mergers 
between  carriers  under  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  not  subject 
to  cither  the  Clayton  Act  or  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  The  committee  did  not 
recommend  that  bank  mergers  should  be 
exempted  from  the  Sherman  Act.  but  it 
does  recommend  continuance  of  the 
existing  exemption  from  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  deserves 
special  consideration.  As  introduced, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  banking 
agencies  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  merger.  The  com- 
mittee amended  thLs  to  require  a  report 
from  the  Attorney  General  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  involved  in  the  merger.  In 
every  case  except  when  an  emergency  re- 
quired immediate  action  in  order  to  pre- 
vent probable  failure  by  one  of  the  merg- 
ing banks.  This  exception  is  based  on 
the  International  Shoe  case,  which  held. 
In  effect,  that  if  one  of  the  merging  con- 
cerns was  about  to  fail,  there  would  be 
no  lessening  of  competition  and.  there- 
fore, no  violation  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

The  banking  agencies  urged  that  con- 
sultation with  Justice  should  be  op- 
tional, and  they  opposed  a  requirement 
that  they  obtain  the  views  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  every  case. 

The  committee  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws.  Ever  since  189(X,  when 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  passed, 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  looking 
into  and  prosecuting  restraints  on  com- 
petition and  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  American  economy.  Accordingly, 
while  the  Attorney  General  has  not  the 
same  familiaiity  with  banking  as  the 
Federal  banking  agencies,  he  has  a  wide 
background  of  experience  in  anticom- 
petitive and  monopolistic  matters.  The 
committee  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Attorney  General's  knowledge  and 
background  should  be  made  available  to 
the  banking  agencies  in  their  considera- 
tion of  bank  mergers.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  required,  in  all  but  the  ex- 
cepted emergency  cases,  that  the  At- 
torney General  provide  a  report  on  the 
competitive  factors  Involved  in  a  merger. 

The  committee  expects  that  these  re- 
ports will  be  helpful  to  the  banking  agen- 
cies. The  committee  expects  that  the 
banking  agencies  will  study  them  care- 
fully and  give  weight  to  them.    But  the 
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committee  also  made  it  clear  in  it.s  re- 
port that  the  Attorney  General's  report 
on  comiJetitive  factors  is  not  controlling 
on  the  banking  agencies  with  respect  to 
competitive  factors.  And  the  committee 
made  it  clear  in  its  report  that  the  com- 
petitive factors  alone  were  not  control- 
l.nij.  and  had  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  banking  factors  specified 
in  section  6  of  the  Federal  Depo.sit  In- 
surance Act. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency urpos  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  1062  in  order  to  provide 
effective  control  by  the  Fedeial  banking 
agencies  over  all  bank  mergers  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  under  uniform  and 
clear  standards  calling  explicitly  for  con- 
sideration of  both  banking  and  competi- 
tive factors. 

I  .should  like  to  make  one  final  com- 
ment. The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
this  bill,  and  of  the  situation  which 
calls  for  this  bill.  The  committee  con- 
sidered carefully  the  various  recom- 
mendations made  to  it  by  representa- 
tives of  the  banking  industry  and  by  the 
Government  agencies.  The  committee 
.made  one  channe.  which  was  requested 
by  the  Indep>endent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  Department  of  Justice — 
the  requirement  that  Justice's  views  be 
obtained  in  all  but  exceptional  emer- 
gency cases.  The  committee's  report 
contains  a  thorough  and  careful  study 
of  the  matter  and  embodies  the  reasons 
for  the  committee's  conclu.sions. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  sound,  practical,  work- 
able bill,  which  meets  all  the  valid  .sug- 
gestions which  were  made  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  real  need  for  the 
bill,  and  it  should  be  passed  promptly 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  and  that  the  bill,  as  so 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  agreement, 
the  amendment  previously  offered  by 
the  Senator  ^from  Wycxning  (Mr. 
O'Mahoney  1  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2  it 
Is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  11-25  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "In  the  case  of 
a  merger  "  at  line  11. 

On  page  3  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  1-9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

The  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  be.  ahall  not  grant 
consent  under  this  section  to  any  merger, 
consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  liabilities,  where  in  any  section 
of  the  country  the  effect  thereof  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  This  provision 
shall  not.  however,  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
a  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of 
assets  or  assumption  of  liabilities  where  the 
Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation, 
a.s  the  case  may  be.  finds  that  there  Is  • 
reasonable  probability  of  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  bank  to  be  acquired:  that  because 
of  Inadequate  or  Incompetent  management 


the  acquired  bank's  future  prospects  are 
unfavorable  and  can  be  corrected  only  by 
a  merger  or  consoUdation  wiih  the  acquir- 
ing bank:  that  the  acquired  bank  is  a  prob- 
lem bank  with  Inadequate  c.ipit:-!  or  un- 
sound ii.«!scts  nnc\  its  Bcqin.^^it'.on  by  finoth?r 
bank  would  be  the  only  practical  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem;  or  that  several 
banks  in  a  small  town  are  compelled  by  an 
overbrinked  situation  to  resort  to  unsound 
competitive  practices  which  nu^y  eventually 
hive  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  condition 
ol  such  bp.Lks  and  the  merger  ol  the  tv.o 
or  more  banks  would,  therefore,  be  In  the 
public  interest.  In  the  interests  ol  uniform 
standards,  the  appropriate  agency  shall  not 
t  ke  ac'.ion  as  to  any  such  transaction  with- 
out first  seeking  the  view.s  of  ea(  h  of  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  reierred  to 
lunin  with  respect  to  such  question.  In 
the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation,  acqui- 
sition of  assets,  or  a.ssiimpilon  uf  liabilities, 
the  appropriate  agency  £h:»ll  rcque.st  a  re- 
port Irom  the  Attorney  General  en  the  com- 
pt-tit;ve  factors  Involved  In  the  merger.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  furnish  su.'h  report 
to  such  agency  within  thirty  calendar  days 
of  the  request:  Proiided,  hovevcT.  That  in 
case  the  agency  finds  an  emergency  exists 
the  agency  may  adv  se  the  Attornej-  General 
thereof  and  may  thereupon  shorten  the 
p-riod  for  the  Attorney  General  to  report 
to  ten  calendar  days:  And  provided  further. 
That  where  the  agency  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency makes  necessary  immediate  action  in 
order  to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of  one 
of  the  merging  banks,  the  appropria'.e  agency 
may  act  without  obtaining  sucli  rej)ort  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

If  either  or  both  of  the  other  banking 
agencies  or  the  Attorney  General  disapproves 
the  application  in  writing  within  thirty  days, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corpo- 
ration, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  notify  In 
writing  the  applicant  and  the  disapproving 
agency  or  agencies,  or  authority,  or  Attorney 
General  of  the  date  for  commencement  of 
a  hearing  by  It  on  such  application.  Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  commenced  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  has  given  written 
notice  to  the  applicant  of  the  action  of  the 
disapproving  agency  or  agencies,  authority, 
or  Attorney  General.  The  length  of  any  such 
hearing  shall  be  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  but  it  ehall  afford  all  In- 
terested parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
testify  at  such  hearing.  At  the  conclusion 
thereof,  the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  by 
order  grant  or  deny  the  application  on  the 
basis  .of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing. 
Such  order  may  be  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
,  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any 
,  party  adversely  affected  or  by  the  Attorney 
r  General,  within  thirty  days  after  entry  of 
'such  order. 

The  Comptroller,  the  Board,  and  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  each  six  m.onths  after  approval  of 
this  Act  setting  forth  the  following  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  each  merger,  -on- 
solidatlon,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  assump- 
tion of  liabilities  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board,  or  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  the  name  of  the  receiving 
bank,  the  name  of  the  absorbed  bank;  the 
total  resources  of  the  receiving  bank;  the 
total  resources  of  the  absorbed  bank;  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  other  two  banking 
agencies  and  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  competitive  factors  Involved  In  the 
merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets, 
or  assumption  of  liabilities. 


EISENHOWER     HIGHWAY     RECOM- 
MENDATIONS IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  tend 
to  take  the  great  revolutions  in  trans- 
portation for  granted  nowadaj's.  It  is 
not  unusual  that  we  do  so,  what  with 
man's  first  journey  into  outer  space 
rap'dly  moving  fiom  the  planning  sta.'je 
to  that  of  the  accomplished  fact.  And 
the  spectacular  passage  of  the  sub- 
marines Nautilus  and  Skate  under  the 
Arctic  icepack  of  the  North  Pole  tend  to 
diminish  the  more  prosaic  form  of  travel 
u.sed  by  most  of  us — the  family  car. 

Yet  a  revolution  on  wheels  has  oc- 
curred, too.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  a  lit- 
tle more  than  50  years  ago  the  first  auto- 
mobile crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on 
a  railway  flatcar.  because  there  were  no 
roads  suitable  for  even  the  automobile 
of  that  day.  Farmers  were  still  burying 
sharp  instriunents  face  up  in  the  dusty 
roads  to  prevent  weekend  drivers  from 
invading  countiTside.  Automobile  ad- 
vertisements of  circa  1900  claimed  "this 
car  is  as  gentle  as  a  horse."  but  safer, 
"because  it  could  not  scare." 

In  1912,  the  year  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Hayden]  began  his  legislative  career. 
Congress  considered  financing  a  system 
of  national  roads.  But  that  proposal  was 
hooted  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  a 
frivolous  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  wealthy  pleasure  seekers.  And 
Woodrow  Wilson  viewed  the  new  vehicle 
with  despair. 

Nothing  has  spread  socialistic  feeling 
more — 

He  declared — 

than  the  automobile  •   •   •  a  picture  of  tlie 
arrogance  of  w^ealth. 

Today,  not  only  is  there  one  automo- 
bile for  every  three  people  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  drive 
from  Houlton,  Maine,  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  or  from  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  Miami. 
Pla.,  on  the  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
way System  all  the  way.  That  is,  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  such  a  trip  if 
the  highway  system  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress in  1956  can  be  completed. 

Today  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  which  deals  in  part  with 
his  recommendation  of  4  months  ago, 
in  which  he  told  the  Congress  that  to 
avert  "a  serious  disruption  of  the  inter- 
state highway  program  due  to  an  im- 
pending deficit  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fimd,  I  recommended  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  on  motor  fuels." 

He  indicated,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  today,  the  urgency  of  that  rec- 
ommendation, unhappily  not  acted  upon 
thus  far  in  this  Congress.  Then  he 
pointed  out  that — 

Less  than  2  months  remain  for  timely, 
responsible  action  by  the  Congress  on  my 
recommendation. 

The  New  York  Times,  under  date  of 
May  13,  in  commenting  on  the  highway 
building  program,  said  in  part: 

One  unpleasant  thought  to  contemplate  as 
the  vacation  season  Is  about  to  begin  is  still 
another  increase  In  the  gasoline  tax.  Yet 
such  an  Increase  in  the  Federal  tax  U  much 
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th«  bMt  way  out  of  th«  ImpAu*  that  now 
thrt«t«na  tht  hug*  Ptdernl-ald  hlRhway  pro* 
gram.  UnlMs  Oongrtu  takea  lom*  action 
the  progrnm  will  rather  quickly  come  to  a 
halt.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  High* 
wny  Trust  Fvind  no  apportionment  of  funds 
can  be  made  to  the  States  In  July  for  the 
fVacBl  year  1901.  This  would  mean  a  drastic 
slowdown  In  contract  letting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments there  appear  in  the  Record  the 
several  paragraphs  of  the  President's 
message  of  today  which  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and, 
immediately  thereafter,  the  complete 
text  of  the  New  York  Times  editorlnl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
recall,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1986  and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1886.  in  combination,  provided  funds  for 
continuation  at  a  high  level  of  the  con- 
struction program  for  the  Federal  aid 
primary  and  secondary  systems  and  their 
urtMn  cxtenslons^the  ABC  program, 
and  for  a  great  acceleration  in  the  rate 
of  construction  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
The  declaration  of  policy  states  as  fol- 
lowa— secUon  lOKb),  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  "Highways": 

It  U  htrtby  dsolarsd  to  b«  in  th*  national 
interest  to  aooslsrats  the  oonitriictlou  of 
the  rederal-ald  highway  eyitems,  including 
the  National  Byttem  of  Interitatc  and  De« 
fense  Highways,  nince  many  of  such  high- 
way!, or  portions  thereof,  are  In  fact  Inade* 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  nnd  Inter- 
state commerce,  for  the  national  and  civil 
defense, 

It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  prompt  and 
early  completion  of  tlie  Nstlonnl  Byatem  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Hlghwnyi,  so  named 
becauee  of  Ite  primary  Impcrtnnce  to  the 
national  defene*  and  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Interstate  System,"  Is  eesentlal  to  the 
national  interest  and  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant objectives  of  this  act,  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Interstate  Syetem  be 
completed  as  nearly  as  practicable  over  the 
period  of  availability  of  the  13  years'  appro- 
priations authorised  for  the  purpoee  of  ex- 
pediting lt«  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
improvement.  Inclusive  of  neoessary  tunnels 
and  bridges,  throvigh  the  fiscal  ysar  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  under  lectlon  108(b)  of 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  19fi0  (70 
Btat,  874),  and  that  the  entire  system  In  all 
States  be  brought  to  ilmultAueoiii  comple- 
tion. Insofar  aa  |X)sslble  in  cunsonnnce  with 
this  objective,  existing  highways  located  on 
an  Interstate  route  ahall  be  used  to  ths  »s« 
tsnt  that  such  us*  la  praotloable,  suitable, 
and  feasible,  It  being  the  intent  that  lo«a) 
nssds,  to  ths  •stent  practloable,  auliHble,  sod 
fSMlble,  ahsll  bs  given  equnl  pnnvldarsVluu 
with  ths  nseda  of  inieratate  pommarrs. 

H\\  PvMldsnt,  I  will  ponnne  my  ('•• 
mKvliR  IQ  \\\*  purmu  mImuim  \\\  Uii^  lni»v« 
•i»lf  And  \^U\m  HiuhwMy  «iy«(»>m,  NUd 

nMMiMMi'V  fiM'  PMi'rylHM  m\  ll\i>  ihii>iu  (4 

Sthl  ff^W%\  Aid  NlMhWfty  A«Mi  M  \%\% 
l«Hw«yR.  Tni  liflRmllnH  nImh  \\\m\M^ 


through  1961  for  continuing  the  regular 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  highway  improve- 
ment. Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1986,  the  high- 
way program  is  to  be  financed  from  rev- 
enue accruing  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
established  by  the  act. 

Taxes  accruing  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  under  the  provisions  of  the  1986  act 
were  set  as  follows; 

Qasoline  and  diesel  fuels,  3  cents  per 
gallon. 

Truck.s,  bu.ses,  and  trailers,  8  percent  of 
manufacturing  price. 

Tires.  8  cents  per  pound. 

Inner  tubes.  9  cents  per  pound. 

Tread  rubber,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Heavy  vehicle  use,  $1.80  per  1,000 
pounds  (uuNs  vehicle  welcht. 

Amounts  accruing  to  the  trust  fund 
during  the  fiscal  years  19S7  and  1958 
toUled  83826  billion,  or  841  million 
more  than  the  oriKlnal  estimates.  Dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1088  the  revenues  were  approximately 
equal  to  the  eNtlmate  for  the  period.  On 
March  1,  there  v^as  a  balance  of  $834 
million  in  the  truht  fund.  However,  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  exceed  reve- 
nues during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1960,  with  the  leNult  that  the  sur- 
plus will  be  fully  expended  dut  Inu  fiscal 
year  1960  and  a  deficit  is  anticipated  by 
the  end  of  that  year  unless  additional 
revenues  are  provided. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  209) g) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1986.  the 
full  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Interstate  Byntem  cannot  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  If  the  esti- 
mated revenues  to  be  placed  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  required  expenditures  from 
the  fund.  The  Federal  Aid  HiKhway 
Act  of  1988  suspended  the  limitations 
of  this  section  for  the  1989  and  1960 
fiscal  year  apportionments  in  order  that 
the  interstate  proKram  could  be  main- 
tained on  schedule.  The  1988  act  also 
provided  increased  authorization  for 
fiscal  years  1989,  1960,  and  1961. 

But  no  additional  revenues  were  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  increased  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  the  1988  act.  Un- 
der existing  legislation,  therefore,  there 
will  be  a  deficit  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 


year  1963.  after  which  estimated  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  would  be  in  bal- 
ance. However,  there  could  be  no  ap- 
portlorunent  of  Interstate  funds  for  the 
nscal  year  1961.  and  the  Interstate  ap- 
portionment for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
would  amount  to  only  about  $800  mil- 
lion. Thenceforth  the  interstate  appor- 
tionments would  range  from  11.7  to  $1.8 
billion  per  year  in  accordance  with 
amounts  esllmatod  to  be  available  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  the  inter.state 
program. 

The  provisions  of  section  209*  b)  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1986  require 
Conurcss  to  be  respon.sibl*'  for  keeping 
trust  fund  revenues  and  expcndituies  in 
balance.  If  we.  in  the  86th  Congress, 
make  fiscal  year  apportionments  of  inter- 
state funds  fur  1061  and  1063  In  accord- 
ance with  amounts  authurlxed  by  the 
1958  act,  it  will  be  essential  to  provide 
additional  revenue,  or  face  the  ugly 
alternatives.  To  keep  the  highway  trust 
fund  in  balance  and  maintain  the 
authorisations  of  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1960,  and  1961,  and  $2  2  billion 
for  nscal  year  1962,  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  act  favorably  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  temporary 
Increase  in  Federal  motor  fuel  taxes, 
from  3  cents  to  4'i  cents  per  gallon. 
This  tux  would  be  levied  during  fiscal 
years  1960  through  1964. 

Mr,  President,  failure  to  provide  this 
needed  revenue  can  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  interstate  program  already 
so  well  begun.  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ti  ans- 
portatlon,  Mr,  Allen,  stated  that  us  of 
December  31, 1988.  construction  had  been 
completed  or  was  underway  on  11,463 
miles,  or  28  percent  of  the  41,000  mile 
Interstate  System.  Right-of-way  ac- 
quisition and  survey  and  design  work 
were  completed,  underway,  or  authorised 
on  an  additional  16,843  miles  or  41  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

The  States  have  committed  or  obli- 
gated 97  percent  of  fiscal  year  1989  of 
inter.state  funds.  In  my  own  State  of 
California,  82  percent  of  1960  funds  have 
already  been  obligated. 

In  strictly  monetary  terms,  here  Is 
what  will  happen  under  existing  legisla- 
tion, with  section  200(g>  applicable  to 
fiscal  year  1961  and  1902  apportion- 
ments; 
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Roads  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  Under  existing  legislation  with  section 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  209ig)  suspended  for  fiscal  year  1061 
209(8^  and  1962,  here  is  what  would  happen: 
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By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962  there 
would  be  a  fund  deficit  of  $2,160  billion. 
It  would  be  neco.s.snry  to  repay  this  defi- 
cit before  nrw  apportionments  could  be 
made,  unless  Congress  chose  to  continue 
suspending  section  209<g>. 

A  good  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  how  to  be.st  finance  the  Inter- 
state HiKhway  program  during  these 
critical  initial  years.  For  example,  some 
pi'ople  recommend  assigning  nil  leveiuies 
accruing  to  the  FVderal  Treasury  from 
the  excise  on  automotive  parts  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  And  some  people 
have  recommrndrd  asslunlnK  the  co^tK  nf 
the  Interntate  Highway  System  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
thrNC  proposals  contoin  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

Some  of  the  states  have  orrriied  that 
an  increase  In  the  Federal  ga.tuline  tax 
win  impair  a  major  source  of  revenue  to 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  argu- 
ment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  bears  00  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  Interstate  Sy.stcm.  the  States 
only  10  percent.  Moreover,  the  propo.«ed 
Increase  in  the  Federal  tax  Is  for  a  fixed 
period,  with  a  terminal  date  established 
at  lea.st  5  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
Inception. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  law  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  will  present  two  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  in  1961,  The  first 
of  these  two  reports  will  present  a  new 
detailed  estimate  of  the  co.st  of  complet- 
Inu  the  Interstate  System.  The  second 
report  will  present  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  a  4-year  study  of  highway- 
user  taxes,  direct  and  indirect  benefl- 
claries  of  the  hluhwny  systems,  and  the 
findings  regarding  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  highway  taxes  among  the  various 
cUsses  of  users  and  those  otherwise  de« 
riving  benefits  from  highways,  Thiis,  (n 
1901,  ths  Congress,  with  these  two  basip 
rpports,  will  h»ve  the  opportunity  to 
piiiihuum'  whnt  ti«N»>M  slumhl  I)p  imimN»>d 
Hhd  ihP  iximuUld  dlnU'ibMtiMH  w\  nup)\ 
^tNMii  Inr  lilMhwny  uihhimipn  Kntm  ihis 
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13  percent.  Gross  national  product  in 
con.stnnt  dollars  was  estimated  to  have 
rl.srn  27  percent.  During  the  some  pe- 
riod the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in 
operation  increased  38  percent,  and  traf- 
fic v.as  up  40  percent.  If  this  rate  con- 
tinues, with  the  population  expansion 
predlctert  for  1976,  there  will  be  88  mil- 
lion automobiles,  or  30  million  more  than 
today.  And.  if  the  ratio  of  one  truck  to 
every  18  people  rrmolnn  constant,  there 
will  be  18  million  trucks  on  our  high- 
ways. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
mi«v  well  have  more  than  100  million  ve- 
hicles o|)eraiins  in  the  United  States 
in  1978. 

Such  horrendous  growth  makes  It  Im- 
perative that  the  Interstate  System  be 
completed  ns  quickly  ns  possible.  And  It 
is  also  Imperative  that  the  costs  be  met 
on  a  pay-as-you-BO  basis,  rather  than 
the  theory  that  the  future  will  take  care 
of  Itself. 

Mr,  PrcRldent,  there  is  only  one  logical, 
understandable  way  for  Congress  to  face 
the  problem  of  financing  the  Interstate 
HiKhway  construction  program;  and  that 
is  to  accept,  and  to  accept  with  rapidity, 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 
that  our  country  have  a  temporary  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  gasoline  taxes,  no 
matter  how  onerous  that  may  appear  to 
be  to  some  persons. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  may 
now.  somewhat  belatedly,  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  recommendation 
which  President  Eisenhower  made  last 
January. 

BXMISIT   1 
RiOHWAT  TaUST  FUND 

In  setting  up  the  tnteratate  highway  pro- 
gram In  lUAO,  the  Oongreaa  provided  that  It 
be  conducted  on  a  ptty«ni-yuvi>ti(i  baala  and, 
t<)  Aroiim|)ll»h  thiB  pvirnoae,  ektuhlUhed  the 
highwuy  truit  fund,  Mutur  (ueii  and  other 
hiiiliwuy  UMr  tssea  sra  paid  Into  thta  fund. 
Mild  V^sdarsl  grsnta,  smuunting  xv*  00  nsroent 
iir  the  pout  Df  building  the  IiutiiftVate  Hlgitwsy 
Nyntem,  srs  paid  to  \\\%  8Vmvm  om  of  t^s 
fund 

l<t*Mitlsvian  sns^^d  Isit  mr.  I^swsvm,  Mi 
lin>ioHkaM  vlia  thV*  nV  ^\\m  iMMiisy  |i  nslm 
«i4t>tiv  (i^m  \\\*  fund  mdM  nMilMitM  Itni  ^mh 
HMHs  vx  m^  \\m%  m\m  \\\\\\  vin*  \\\\\\\  Hsi 
»>t»MM  Kin  j«w  wiwy  WHMim  vi««v  IMS  imu"- 
iMii'M  m  mm  m  \m\\^\ti^  U  w 


Ms  HunMilUls  Hill  ysHI'i   WIMlH\IV  I*hH|||<sIi 
khiti   WiM    HI«I»S   HMHWlVmsnUl   »»<»■   HW% 

iillHWNy  (>HhftHUHHHH  AhHMHiHiiH^sii^i  ih 
(Hs  hiliHi^lHg  yisr  whhm  hUh  Ms  ur  UsIhw 
\\mf  HssHsH  VH  vtn^^y  tHt-WNWt  IHi  mA* 

tH  kMH  UiS  HliHwii^  \\\\%\  ruHd  HH  i  HN)^* 
M>ymi'iin  Mnnii  Nhit  tH  mHiHi^NiH  ihs  HlniutcH 


oonttruetlon  schedule.  X  reoommended  a 
temporary  Increaae  of  1^  cents  a  gallon  in 
the  Federal  tax  on  motor  fuels,  effective  July 
1  of  this  year. 

The  recent  euggestlon  that  receipt*  from 
the  manuf  acturera'  exclee  tax  on  automobiles 
be  earmarked  for  the  trust  fund  la  an  un- 
aatisfactory  alternative.  The  transfer  of 
those  receipts,  running  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  from  the  General  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  would  mean  only  that 
the  problem  would  then  b«  to  raise  new  taxes 
to  replenish  the  loss  to  the  general  fund. 

An  even  more  unsatisfactory  alternative. 
prn|)Ofed  by  some,  would  be  legislation  to 
waive  the  pay-as-you^Ro  requirement.  Thia 
would  only  be  a  refusal  to  face  reality— one 
that  the  Congress  would  be  hard  put  to 
explain.  Less  than  3  years  ago.  as  a  matter 
of  icqislatlve  policy,  the  Congreas  declared 
In  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1056  that  If 
It  ever  appeara  that  the  truat  fund 'a  total 
receipts  will  be  leas  than  Ita  total  expendi- 
tures the  Congress  ahall  enact  legislation  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  balance  of  total 
receipts  and  total  expenditures. 

Less  than  2  months  remain  for  timely,  re- 
sponsible action  by  tht  Congress  on  my 
recommendation. 

(From  tht  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1888] 

KiONWAV   BUILBtNO 

One  unpleasant  thought  to  contemplate  as 
the  vacation  season  la  about  to  btgln  la  at  HI 
another  Inoresst  in  tht  lasollnt  tax,  Yet 
aurh  an  tnertast  in  the  Ptdtral  tax  la  much 
the  beat  wsy  out  of  tht  impasst  that  now 
thresttna  tht  hugt  Ftdtrtl-ald  highway 
program. 

Unlets  OongrtM  taktt  temt  action,  tht  pro- 
gram will  rathtr  quickly  eomt  to  a  halt.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  highway  trvut 
fund,  no  apportionment  of  funda  can  bt 
made  to  the  Statea  In  July  for  the  fiscal  year 
loei.  This  would  mean  a  drastic  slowdown 
in  contract  letting. 

Three  solutions  have  bttn  propottd.  Ont 
is  to  divert  additional  highway-related  ex- 
cise taxes  to  the  truat  fund  from  the  general 
fund.  Thla.  of  courae.  would  require  either 
tax  increases  elsewhere,  out  of  the  queatlon 
now.  or  Treasury  borrowing  to  make  up  tht 
lota.  Further  deficit  finance  now  la  tht 
wrong  prescription,  given  the  atate  of  tht 
tconomy  and  of  the  money  market. 

The  aecond  aolutlon  la  to  have  the  high- 
way truat  fund  borrow  money,  from  either 
the  public  or  the  general  fund  of  tht  Trtas- 
ury,  with  repayment  to  bt  madt  latt  in  tht 
ntxt  decade,  when  receipts  In  the  truat  fund 
will  again  exceed  expenets.  Onot  again  tht 
real  effect  of  thla  plan  would  be  deficit 
financing  now,  whtn  deficit  financing  Is  tht 
wrong  medicine,  " 

The  third  method  Is  tht  ont  baektd  by  tht 
President,  preserving  the  principle  of  paying 
for  the  roads  as  they  are  built,  It  la  the  non- 
Inflfttiunary  way  to  aolvt  tht  problem.  It 
haa  the  merit  of  letting  people  know  thai  if 
thsy  want  Ouvarnment  aervloea  thay  musi 
My  for  vham  Pongrtss  is  ssld  to  have  re* 
Jteted  thla  sulutlon  out  o(  hsnd  But  It  H 
ntvtr  too  latt  to  rto  ths  rliHi  D«lit|« 


onDim  or  iviwmi 

Miv    MANirilbD.    Mr.    P«<Mi4*nl, 
mm  toy  m  Imi^ur  hw^  Wt^MiiiHi 

IMl'.O'MAHttNIVli 

H\\  MANiRHLD.    Al  I  UHd»l>4iiMHtf, 
mm  m  uniiptyi>HMfnl  mwm 


Mtol>  mm  WhimiHI   IMI>.  O'MAHtNIVj 
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will  have  preoedeno*  on  tht  floor. 
that  oorr«ot? 

The  PRE8XDINO  OFFICER.  That  ll 
oorrfot.  Whan  the  bUl  la  next  before 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  have  the  floor. 


NAVAJO  INDIAN  PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
oonolualon  of  action  on  S.  1062,  It  li  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  take  up 
Calendar  No.  142,  Senate  bill  72.  to  au- 
thorlie  the  Seoretnry  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Navajo  Indian  project. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  13,  1959,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1559)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  significant  discovery  of  silver  in 
the  United  States,  June  1859. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  14.  1959,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate.  May  13, 1959 : 

UNrrED  Nations 

John  M.  Rajnnond.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  over 
Natural  Wealth  and  Resources. 


CONPIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  13.  1959: 
CoMMissioNxa  or  trs  Dxst«ict  or  Columbia 

David  Brewer  Karrlck,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commlasloner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  for  a  term  of  3  years  and 
until  hla  ■ucceesor  Is  appointed  and  qualified. 

POITMASTXM 

ALABAMA 

Rubye  R.  Klllough.  Alpine. 
Norman  C.  Minor,  Beaverton. 
■dlth  K.  Bowden,  Honoravlile. 
Sylvia  W.  Knight.  Mlllry. 


Corlnne  M.  Thompson,  Hoonah. 
Harold  B.  Lie.  Kotsebue. 

ABiaONA 

Walter  L.  BrUtol.  Nogales. 

ABKANSAB 

Henry  T.  Hogg.  El  Dorado. 
Mattle  M.  Suagee,  Norphlet. 

CALIrOBNIA 

Harry  P.  DowdeU,  Alhambra. 

Alvina  B.  Brune.  Alvarado. 

Mary  M.  Parker,  Capltola. 

Louis  E.  Mitchell.  Huntington  Beach. 

Robert  S.  Dart,  Lincoln. 


Ralph  W.  Davis,  Br.,  Ban  BernardlnOi 
Ray  O.  Durnlng,  Thermal, 
lugene  0.  Bohmitt,  Vina. 
Roee  y.  Brown.  Warm  Sprlnfs. 
Oenaro  A.  VUlegaa,  Wmoo, 
Ltoyd  R.  Varner,  WIntnn. 

COLORADO 

Nell  X.  Clay,  HotohkUe. 

CUNNBCTICtrr 

Cnrulyn  B.  KlrcbhoiT,  Quaker  Mill. 

BKLAWAMR  ~ 

Joseph  J.  Penrce,  Jr.,  Mtifurdt 

OROBOIA 

Ocorge  K.  Tow«»s,  Alnmo.  -^  .  .■ 

AUoit  C.  Bnydrr.  Jr.,  Hnrtwell. 
Cecil  Hnneock.  Royston, 
Amle  P.  Orny,  Union  City. 

IDAHO 

Wesley  H.  Oroea,  Anterlcnn  Palle. 
Dolbert  W.  Taylor,  Eagle. 

ILLINOIS 

Lee  H.  Clnrk,  Olennrm. 
Harry  J.  Krlbs.  Olen  Ellyn. 
Harold  J.  Ddhr.  Hinsdale. 
Wayne  B.  Tathnm.  Industry. 
John  R.  Clarke,  Mount  Sterling. 
Elmer  J.  Leuaby.  R  jck  F.U18. 
Irene  F.  Hitzeman,  Rosclle. 
William  E.  Halvey.  Techny. 

INDUNA  ] 

Leland  F.  Hess.  Brook.  *" 

M.~.urice  F.  Kellman.  Dyer.  ^    / 

William  J.  Leonard,  MonroevUle. 
Ray  E.  M3llck.  Oaktown. 
Glenn  H.  Newby.  Russia viUe. 
W.  Lehr  Wilder.  St.  Joe. 
Verda  May  Penrod.  Unlondale. 

IOWA 

Barbara  E  Sommers.  Andrew. 
Charles  W.  Fry,  Earlham. 
Robert  L.  Curtis,  Greene. 
Verle  E.  Meggers,  Independence. 
John  H.  Hendrlks.  Muscatine. 
Charles  C.  Yost,  West  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Mary  F.  Plndley,  Coyville. 
Bruce  R.  Corrlck,  Esbon. 
Lauren  E.  Daetwiler.  Ramona. 

KBNTUCKT 

William  Clyde  Sanders,  Burnslde. 
Perry  M.  Day,  California. 
Earl  O  Cothran,  Eddyvllle. 
James  C.  Davis,  Gray. 

LOmsiANA 

Pnullne  S.  Jones,  Angle. 
Viola  H.  Smith,  Bonlta. 
Trellis  Black.  Farmervllle. 
Cecil  B.  Waldrlp.  Quitman. 

MABTLANO 

CharieB  B.  Whittle.  Fort  George  O.  Meade. 

MICHIGAN 

R.  Don  Pretty.  Allen  Park. 
IiBon  B.  Crofoot,  Mikado. 
George  W.  Axutln,  Romulus. 

MINNKSOTA 

Bernlce  A.  Bottemlller.  Bertha. 
Jacob  W.  Kangas,  Chisholm. 
Paul  H.  Hlller.  Good  Thunder. 
J.  Shirley  Cole.  Kenyon. 
Sylvester  H.  Prlgge.  Maseppa. 

Mississim 

William  R.  Moore,  Duck  Hill. 
Lola  Lee  Crawford,  MeadvUle. 
Edward  L.  PUgo.  Shannon. 

MISSOUBI 

Harold  M.  Wood,  OampbelL 
Oren  Dee  Moor.  Lincoln. 
Clifton  S.  Schuenemeyer,  Uatoa. 

MOMTARA 

Dale  A.  Wetzel,  Broadview. 


IfBBaAaiu 

■arl  A,  OhrlBteneon,  Oralg. 

NEW   NAMPBHIRI 

Oliver  L.  Carter,  Beabrook. 

MBW    JRBBRT 

Alfred  B.  Caaagrand,  nnyvtlte. 
Mary  0.  UltUe,  Neshnulc  HiuUon. 

NIW   MtXIOO 

John  P.  McPiu-lnitd,  Albuquerque. 
Roy  W.  Harman.  Carrlieuan. 
lliomaa  W,  WllBon,  OJu  Calienie. 

NKW   TORK 

Charles  A.  Brlgg«,  Jr  .  Kast  Chatham. 
Leo  V.  Jxrdnn.  Lyons  Palis, 
Lawrence  M  Kvnilall,  Millwood. 
Mnrtln  J.  O'Carrull,  Montlcello. 
George  A  Cole.  Nnrlhpnrt. 
H.  Dvtuglas  Troutman.  Romulua. 
Kirk  E  MrKre,  Smyrna. 
Ithelyn  M  Ojx.  WlUlamstuwa. 

NOBTM   CABOUN4 

Bdward  Lemy  Hobby.  Apex. 
Walter  W  Monroe.  Eagle  Springe. 
John  U.  Lynch.  Mill  Spring. 

OHIO 

CUffurd  J.  HsRlook,  Dover. 
Marvin  O.  Crabtree.  Morral. 

OKLAHOMA 

Delia  I.  Harlan,  Big  Cabin. 
Howard  E  Barkley.  Forgan. 
John  P.  McDaniels.  Owasso. 

OBCCON 

Leroy  P.  Pemlund.  Bonanza. 
Dean  S.  Reimers,  Delake. 
Edwin  H.  Condlt.  Westport. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Emll  P.  Balocco,  Chester. 
Robert  L.  Graham.  Grand  Valley. 
DIantha  B.  Webster,  Mainesburg. 
Berton  R.  Rearick,  Rural  Valley. 
Sherwood  H.  McCormack.  Sligo. 

FtnoiTO  aico 
Angel  Cesar  Benltez  Lopez,  Agues  Buenaa. 

BOTTTH   CAROLINA 
Edward  P.  Cross,  Cross. 
William  P.  Scarborough.  Lamar. 
Fred  G.  Best,  McClellanvUIe. 
Marguerite  B.  Carr,  Meggett. 
William  H.  Masche,  Jr.,  Mount  Pleasant. 
William  A.  Under,  Smoaks. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

MelTln  R.  Welsner,  Orient. 

TUfNBBSn 

Freddie  R.  MaxweU.  Algood. 
Blsha  T.  Morris.  Jr..  Carthage. 
Oliver  M.  Bpence,  Chattanooga. 
Carmon  C.  Bowlln,  Dresden. 
Johnnie  V.  Braswell,  Smyrna.  ^ 

TXXAB  'I 

Sidney  B,  Chandler.  Bowl*.  T 
William  H.  Moore.  McAdoo. 
Johnnie  L.  Richardson.  Banger. 

VSBMONT 

Deaue  K.  Page.  Groton. 

VSMINXA 

WlUlam  W.  Thomas.  Dryden. 
WUliam  N.  Legard.  MarshaU. 
Christine  D.  Jamee.  Waterford. 

WASHINOTOM 

Merle  R.  Johnson.  Trout  Lake. 

WBST  vxaanciA 
Charles  P.  Parker,  Maldsvllle. 

wucoNsnr 
Irving  P.  Aamodt.  Emerald. 
GUbert  D.  Stannard.  Greenbush. 
Theodore  R.  King.  Mazomanle. 

WTOMINO 

George  W.  Nichols,  Big  Plney. 
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Lee*t  Sptrthialltf 
IXTEN8ION  OF  REMARXa 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or  MiBBtHNii*ri  ^ 
IN  Tm  8RNATI  OP  THI  UNITBD  8TATM 

Wednfsdav,  May  li,  i9S9 

Mr,  8TKNNI8.  Mr,  PrcBldent,  on  May 
3.  1950.  our  collrnffur,  the  Junior  Srnator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  I.  de- 
livered an  oddrcss  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Robert  E.  Lcc  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, at  Lcc's  ancc&Ual  home  at  Strat- 
ford, Va. 

This  address,  entitled  "Lee's  Spiritual- 
ity." not  only  analyzes  some  of  the  strong 
pplrltuni  qualities  of  the  prcat  Virplnlnn. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  but  it  rcfleclf  also  the 
outstanding  spiritual  qualities  of  our 
colleague,  also  a  worthy  Virginian. 

Through  thi.s  empha.sis  on  Lee's  spirit- 
ual qualities,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  rendered  a  service  in  making  the 
true  character  of  General  Lee  better 
known  to  the  American  people. 

That  there  may  be  further  circulation 
of  this  worthy  address  among  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  tlie  Con- 

CRESSIONAL   RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lee's  SprarruALrrr 

(Address  by  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson  at 
annual  meeting  of  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
Foundation,  Stratford.  Va..  May   3,   1059) 

It  was  on  such  a  spring  day  as  this  that 
Gen.  Robert  E  Lee  was  called  upon  to  make 
the  most  trying  decision  of  his  life.  The 
grass  was  green  at  Appomattox,  the  fragrant 
arbutus  was  opening  its  chalice  of  perfume 
among  the  drifted  leaves,  the  white  flower- 
ing dogwood  would  soon  be  in  full  bloom. 
All  nature  seemed  to  be  proclaiming  "God's 
In  his  heaven — all's  well  with  the  world." 
But  Lee's  heart  was  heavy  with  the  renllza> 
tlon  of  the  fact  that  future  resistance  to  the 
overwhelming  might  of  Grant's  army  would 
be  fuUle.  In  the  bloody  battle  of  Sayler's 
Creek  he  had  loat  one-thlrd  of  his  fighting 
strength,  and  to  prevent  the  needless  sacri- 
fice of  wtiat  remained  of  his  brave  men.  Lee, 
the  professional  soldier,  must  suffer  the  pub- 
lic humiliation  of  surrendering  his  army  and 
admitting  that  he  had  lost  the  war.  "How 
enry."  he  said  as  his  soul  was  being  tried  by 
the  implications  of  that  decision,  "I  could 
be  rid  of  thia  and  be  at  rest.  I  have  only  to 
ride  along  the  line  and  all  will  be  over.  But 
It  is  our  duty  to  live.  What  would  become 
of  the  women  and  children  of  the  South  if 
we  were  not  here  to  protect  them?" 

In  those  simple  words,  "it  is  our  duty  to 
live."  Lee  expressed  the  keynote  of  a  char- 
acter so  sublime  and  so  secure  In  the  halls 
of  eternal  fame  that  his  memory  could  not 
be  lifted  to  any  new  place  of  distinction  by 
any  man's  words  of  praise.  •   •   • 

In  the  shadows  of  the  historic  home  at 
Stratford  in  which  Lee  was  born,  preserved  by 
the  unselfish  patriotism  and  loving  care  of 
the  Robert  B.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation,  we 
may  well  recall  the  reference  to  the  Lee 
family  by  Woodrow  WUson  when  in  a  speech 
on  Robert  E.  Lee.  he  said:  "We  like  to  re- 
memlwr  all  the  splendid  family  traditions  of 
the  Lees,  but  we  like  most  of  all  to  remember 


that  this  man  wm  greater  than  all  the  tradl- 

tlone  of  hla  family:  that  there  wai  a  culmi- 
nation here  that  cuuld  not  have  been  reached 
by  the  mere  drift  of  what  men  remember, 
but  must  be  reached  by  what  men  originate 
and  conceive," 

In  the  opinion  of  thet  great  icholar  and 
•tutevman,  what  Lee  had  cunrclveU,  In  a 
■uperlntive  degree,  was  a  sense  ol  duty.  In 
the  performance  of  that  duty  he  was  a  singu- 
lar ronirndtrtlon— "a  gentlemnn  who  luved 
hla  fellow  men  and  sought  to  serve  them  by 
the  power  uf  love,  and  who  yet  won  the  Im- 
perlKltnble  fnme  of  a  great  loldler," 

W«)odrow  Wil«ou.  In  the  adUrcM  to  which  I 
have  rctrrrcd,  explained  this  apparent  para- 
dox by  saying;  "Tlie  lesson  of  aenrrnl  Ler's 
lire  to  me  is  that  It  is  not  the  Immcdlnte 
f\iture  thnt  nhould  be  the  basis  of  the  states- 
man's calculation.  •  •  •  Even  a  man  who 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning  should,  In  my 
conception  as  a  southerner,  have  voted  for 
spending  his  people's  blood  and  his  own, 
rather  than  pursue  the  weak  course  of  ex- 
pediency. There  is  here  no  mere  device,  no 
rrg.^rd  to  the  immediate  future.  What  has 
been  the  result? — ask  yourself  that.  It  has 
been  that  the  South  has  retained  her  best 
arset,  her  self-respect." 

Senator  John  Warwick  Daniel,  in  his  ora- 
tion at  the  unveiling  of  the  Valentine  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Lee  in  Lexington  in  1883, 
said  that  the  life  of  Lee  taught  the  grandest 
lesson:  How  manhood  can  rise  transcendant 
over  adversity  and  is  in  itself  alone,  under 
God,  preeminent. 

"At  the  bottom  of  all  true  heroism  is  un- 
selBshneBs."  Senator  Daniel  said.  "Its  crown- 
ing expression  is  sacrifice." 

After  years  of  study,  the  great  historian 
and  brilliant  writer.  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman, 
compressed  into  one  sentence  his  impressions 
of  Lee:  "What  he  seemed,"  Dr.  Freeman  said, 
"he  was — a  wholly  human  gentleman,  the 
essential  elements  of  whose  positive  char- 
acter were  two  and  only  two,  simplicity  and 
spirituality."  To  that  we  can  appropriately 
add  Wilson's  appraisal  of  Lee's  life  when  he 
said,  "Lee  spent  himself  not  in  his  self  in- 
terest but  for  the  interests  of  mankind."  "It 
was,"  said  Wilson,  "not  only  moral  force,  but 
it  was  a  moral  force  conscientiously  guided 
by  Interests  which  were  not  his  own." 

Constituted  as  he  was.  Robert  E.  Lee  could 
not  have  been  true  to  himself  except  by 
spending  himself  unselfishly  for  others.  He 
revealed  his  personal  creed  when,  asked  for 
a  word  of  advice  at  the  christening  of  a 
friend's  child,  he  said  simply:  "Teach  him 
to  deny  himself  "  He  revcnled  It  again  when 
he  wrote  down  among  the  mnxlms  which  he 
carried  In  his  saddlebags  during  the  war: 
"There  It  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor :  the 
glory  of  duty  done,  the  honor  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  principle." 

But  the  self-sacrlflcing  faith  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  was  revealed  in  deeds  even  more  clearly 
than  In  words.  He  showed  It  when  he  de- 
clined the  command  of  tlie  Federal  army, 
preferring  to  fight  the  unequal  battles  and 
ahare  the  hardships  of  his  own  people;  at 
Gettysburg  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
blame  for  a  disaster  which  he  might  have 
attributed  to  his  lieutenants;  after  Appo- 
mattox when  he  walked  under  the  yoke  of 
conquests  without  a  murmur  of  complain; 
and  at  Lexington  when  he  refused  large 
financial  offers  to  devote  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  training  the  youth  of  his  country. 

Lee's  services  as  an  educator  at  Washing- 
ton College  (later  to  bear  the  Joint  names 
of  two  of  Virginia's  greatest  sons)  In  training 
the  youth  of  his  Southland  to  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  bitter  Reconstruc- 
tion period — a  stain  on  our  democracy 
which,  let  us  hope,  in  the  final  day  of  Judg- 


ment, the  recording  angel  will  blot  out  with 
a  tear— waa  no  Bmnli  pnrt  of  hU  contribu> 
tlon  to  hlf  day  and  generation,  But  ^pt> 
cal  of  hU  great  humility.  Let  eald  ehortly 
before  hU  death:  "Life  U  lUdlni  away  and 
X  have  nothing  to  ihow  for  mine.  X  pray 
X  may  be  spared  to  aooompllah  aomethlnf  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  honor  of 
Oud," 

Avoiding  the  forma  of  dlaclpllne  which  he 
had  known  in  hla  militAry  education,  Qeneral 
Lee  established  at  Washington  College  the 
honor  system  under  which  the  boya  were  re- 
quired to  bo  gentlemen  in  all  thlnga.  to  atudy 
faithfully,  to  hold  high  moral  atandarda  and 
to  remember  their  Creator. 

Port  of  that  sybtcm,  which  avoided  com« 
pulsion  and  atreated  moral  responalbllity, 
W.1S  abolition  of  compulsory  chapel  attend- 
ance, but  Lee  himself  aet  the  example  by 
faithfully  attending  religious  services  at  the 
college  and  in  his  own  church.  He  invited 
the  ministers  of  the  town  to  take  turns 
acting  as  chaplain.  He  sent  each  Lexington 
pastor  a  list  of  boys  in  the  college  of  that 
pastor's  faith  and  encouraged  the  clergymen 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  He  carefully 
selected  only  Christian  homes  for  students 
who  lived  in  the  town  and  on  one  occasion 
he  said:  "If  I  could  only  know  that  all  the 
young  men  In  the  college  were  good  Chris- 
tians. I  should  have  nothing  more  to  desire. 
I  dread  the  thought  of  any  student  going 
away  from  the  college  without  becoming  a 
sincere  Christian." 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  not  merely  a  man  of  high 
ethical  and  moral  principles,  but  he  was  a 
Christian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term — 
one  who  believed  in  the  Bible,  tried  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  to  follow  its  teachings 
and  who  put  God  first  throughout  his  life. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  was,  for  example,  the  occasion  when 
General  Pendleton,  who  was  a  minister  be- 
fore the  war  and  afterward,  had  lunch  with 
General  Lee  in  his  tent.  Afterward  each 
sought  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  no 
blessing  was  said  before  the  meal.  General 
Pendleton  said  he  had  waited  for  his  com- 
manding officer  to  suggest  it.  but  Lee  said 
he  waited  because  he  felt  the  suggestion 
should  have  come  from  the  clergyman.  Then 
Lee  added  the  significant  statement  that 
when  nothing  was  said,  he  said  the  blesaini^ 
silently,  as  he  always  did  when  he  ate  alone. 

In  General  Lee's  home  morning  prayers 
were  a  regular  routine,  with  him  reading 
from  a  worn  pocket  edition  of  the  Bible  he 
carried  throughout  the  war.  and  he  referred  - 
to  the  Bible  as  "a  book  which  supplies  the 
place  of  all  others  and  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  other." 

Indicating  the  nature  of  hla  personal  faith. 
General  Lee  said :  "There  are  many  things  in 
the  Old  Book  which  I  may  never  be  able  to 
explain,  but  I  accept  It  as  the  Infallible  word 
of  God  and  receive  Its  teachings  as  Inaplred 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  *  •  •  I  prefer  the  Bible 
to  any  other  book.  There  Is  enough  in  that 
to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge; to  open  the  way  to  true  wisdom;  and  to 
teach  the  only  road  to  salvation  and  eternal 
happiness.  It  is  not  above  human  compre- 
hension, and  Is  sufflcient  to  satisfy  all  Its 
desires." 

On  this  Lord's  day  when  we  meet  as  It 
were  to  give  thanks  to  a  Gracious  Providence 
for  giving  to  us  in  the  times  of  greatest  need 
spiritual  as  well  as  military  leaders  like 
George  Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  I  wlU 
feel  that  my  halting  efforts  to  interpret  to 
you  the  real  meaning  of  Lee's  life  wlU  not 
have  been  In  vain  if  you  can  leave  this  meet- 
ing with  the  feeling  that  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Lee  to  oiu*  day  and  generation  Is 
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contained  In  Dr.  Freeman's  sununatlon  when 
he  wrote:  "Of  humility  and  submission  was 
born  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  that  prepared 
him  for  the  hardship  of  war  and,  still  more, 
for  the  dark  destitution  that  followed. 
•  •  •  Had  his  life  been  epitomized  In  one 
sentence  of  the  Book  he  read  so  often.  It 
would  have  been  In  the  words,  "If  any  man 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  dally,  and  follow  Me.' " 

"I  have  fought  against  the  people  of  the 
North."  Lee  once  said,  "because  I  believed 
they  were  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  South 
her  dearest  rights.  But  I  have  never  cher- 
ished toward  them  bitter  or  vindicative  feel- 
ings and  have  never  seen  the  day  when  I  did 
not  pray  for  them." 

We  must  strive  for  mutual  tolerance  be- 
cause the  rights  for  which  Lee  fought  are 
threatened  not  only  by  internal  friction  at 
home  but  by  the  alien  forces  of  an  anti-God 
Ideology.  I  shall  never  cease  to  give  thanks 
for  the  work  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  of  the  Lee  Memorial  Foun- 
dation, who  keep  green  the  memory  of  a 
great  spiritual  as  well  as  military  leader. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  and  who  have  demonstrated 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  that  the 
fight  for  a  principle  of  self-government, 
known  as  the  rights  of  sovereign  States,  in 
Which  the  red  blood  of  the  flower  of  the 
South  was  shed  on  far-flung  battleflelds.  was 
not  a  lost  cause  because  in  that  fight  the 
South  saved  her  most  precious  heritage^ 
her  self-respect. 

And  so  today  we  can  proudly  say  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  as  did  Pericles  of  the  young  men  of 
Athens:  "They  gave  their  bodies  to  the 
CoDunonwealth  and  received,  each  for  his 
own  memory,  praise  that  will  never  die,  and 
with  It  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchers.  not 
that  In  which  their  mortal  bones  are  laid, 
but  a  home  in  the  minds  of  men,  where 
their  glory  remains  fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or 
action  as  the  occasion  comes  by.  For  the 
whole  earth  is  the  sepulcher  of  famous  men; 
and  their  story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone 
over  their  native  earth,  but  lives  on  far 
away,  without  visible  symbol,  woven  into  the 
stuff  of  other  men's  lives. 


Three  Handred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  Cape  May  County, 

NJ. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   NXW  JERSCT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1959 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  me  regarding 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Cape  May  County,  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statimknt  bt  Senator  Case 

This  year,  Cape  May  County  in  New  Jer- 
sey Is  celebrating  the  350th  anniversary  of 
Its  founding,  and  I  am  happy  to  call  this  his- 
toric fact  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Cape  May  Is  a  delightful  area  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  New  Jersey  and  has  long  been 
famous  for  Its  excellent  recreational  facil- 
ities. For  more  than  150  years  vacationers 
and  sportsmen  from  every  part  of  New  Jersey 
as  well  as  from  other  States  have  been  en- 
joying the  Umltlees  sf>orts  and  recreational 


opportunities  which  at>ound  In  this  tract  of 
great  natural  beauty. 

But  what  Is  mora  significant  Is  the  role  of 
Cape  May  County  In  the  early  history  of  our 
country.  Henry  Hudson  was  the  first  to 
come  upon  It  In  1009  and  claim  It  for  the 
Dutch.  Thereafter  a  succession  of  navigators 
were  sent  from  Holland  to  explore  further 
the  area  of  the  Delaware  B:^y  and  River.  In 
1623  the  first  settlers  arrived  from  Holland 
(a  group  of  Walloons  under  the  leadership 
of  Cornelius  Jacobsen  Mey)  and  soon  after- 
wards colonists  from  the  surrounding  terri- 
tories migrated  to  the  Cape  May  area,  either 
in  pursuit  of  religious  freedom  or  for  eco- 
nomic purposes. 

Thus,  the  same  factors  which  motivated 
the  settlers  of  our  great  land  were  respon- 
sible also  for  the  early  growth  of  what  Is  now 
known  as  Cape  May  County. 

This  Is  a  very  proud  moment  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Cape  May  County  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my  felici- 
tations to  them. 


Nomination  of  Admiral  Straus* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  13. 1959 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  hearings  on  the  President's  request 
for  confirmation  of  Admiral  Strauss 
have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  comment. 

Some  of  this  discussion,  I  feel,  has 
clouded  the  issue.  However,  Senator 
Joseph  C.  OMahoney,  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wyoming,  has 
clearly  painted  the  true  picture  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald.  This  letter  offers  a 
plain  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Senate's  actions  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  for 
Tuesday,  May  12,  1959.  under  the  head- 
ing "Grasping  at  Strauss." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Graspino  at  Strauss 

May  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  your  editorial  of  May  2,  "Grasping  at 
Strauss."  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  mistaken 
constitutional  premise,  namely,  that  "The 
President,  we  believe,  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
have  In  his  Cabinet  the  persons  in  whom  he 
has  confidence." 

This  Is  not  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution believed.  They  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  President  should  be  required  to 
have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
not  only  to  the  appointment  of  Ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also  "all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law." 

Is  there  any  present  reason  to  support  this 
▼lew  of  the  niembers  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention?  Yes.  It  Is  to  be  found  not 
only  In  the  traditional  American  principle 
that  this  Is  a  government  by  law,  not  a  gov- 
ernment by  men,  but  also  In  the  words  of 
your  editorial.     You  said: 


"This  newspaper  has  not  been  by  any 
means  an  admirer  of  AdnUral  Strauss.  It 
has  differed  with  him  strongly  In  the  Oppen- 
heimer  case,  on  his  defense  of  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract,  on  exceaslve  secrecy  In  nu- 
clear matters  and  on  a  number  of  other 
Important  policy  questions." 

Let  me  add,  it  Is  more  Important  now  that 
we  have  a  President  who  delegates  to  others 
so  much  of  his  power  that  the  Senate  should 
not  waive  Its  constitutional  right  to  deny 
confirmation  in  the  case  of  a  nominee  whose 
record  amply  establishes  the  charge  that  he 
aspires  to  have  his  own  way  In  matters  of 
public  Importance,  the  Congress  and  even 
the  President  to  the  contrary  notwlUistand- 
Ing. 

The  battle  that  Is  being  waged  now  In  the 
United  States  Is  a  battle  to  transfer  to  pri- 
vate management  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce.  It  la  not 
necessary  in  a  case  like  this  to  find  "evidence 
of  serious  misconduct  or  some  similar  com- 
pelling dUquallflcatlon,"  as  your  editorial 
aeseru.  It  is  only  necessary  to  Insist  that  a 
man  nominated  to  be  a  Cabinet  officer  shall 
have  a  record  which  justifies  the  belief  that 
he  will  support  a  government  by  law  Instead 
of  a  icovernment  by  men. 

This  constitutional  view  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Charles  Bee- 
cher  Warren,  of  Michigan,  nominated  on 
March  5.  1925.  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  He  was  rejected  on  March  10. 
1925.  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  41  to  39. 
President  Coolldge  renominated  him  2  days 
later  and  the  Senate  again  rejected  him,  this 
time  by  a  vote  of  46  to  39. 

He  was  opposed  by  both  Senators  'rom 
Michigan — James  Couzens.  a  Republican,  and 
Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  a  Democrat.  The  bur- 
den of  the  argument  against  him  was  made 
by  Senator  Thonxas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana, 
whose  qualifications  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer  no  one  will  deny. 

Senator  Walsh,  In  opposing  the  nolhlna- 
tlon  of  Warren,  made  no  personal  attack 
upon  him  and  did  not  oppose  him  for  any 
Interior  office.  He  said  he  was  not  qualified 
to  be  the  Attorney  General  t>ecau6e  of  bis 
association  in  the  activities  of  the  American 
Sugar  Co..  which  was  then  generally  known 
as  the  St; gar  Trust. 

These  activities.  Senator  Walsh  contended, 
were  such  that  he  could  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  lam. 
Thus  the  Presidents  nominee,  under  clear 
constitutional  authority,  was  rejected  be- 
cause. In  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  public  policy  required  his  rejection. 

This  Is  the  situation  that  exists  now  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Strauss.  Public  policy  re- 
quires Lis  rejection  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Surely  the  President  can  find  an- 
other nominee  in  whom  he  has  equal  confi- 
dence who  will  be  qualified  both  from  th* 
President's  personal  point  of  view  and  from 
the  public  policy  point  of  view. 

Joseph  C.  O'MAHomrr. 
Senator  From  Wpominff. 

Washington. 


Targets  for  the  ZOtk  Century 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1959 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Targets  for  the  20th  Cen- 
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tury,"  which  I  delivered  at  the  12th 
annual  convention  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  9. 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.«?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Targets  roR  the  20th  Centort 

(Address  by  Sen.itor  HtTBERT  HrMPHSET  to 
th»  12th  annual  convention  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  Washington.  DC, 
May  9,  1959) 

We  bear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
firmness  In  our  international  afialrs.  and 
especially  In  our  deal.ngs  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  ' 

I  am  for  being  Arm.  There  is  no  way  to 
deal  successfully  with  Khrushchev  and  com- 
p.\ny  except  to  be  constant  in  principle  and 
resolute  In  purpose.  But  a  policy  of  firm- 
nets  does  not  require  us  to  stand  pat  and 
to  sund  still  while  our  principal  adversary 
carries  on  a  campaign  of  maneuver  and  sub- 
version agaUn^t  the  free  world.  To  sit  tight 
behind  a  mnglnot  line  of  stubborn  com- 
placency while  our  adversary  grows  stronger 
a  net  bolder  is  not  firmness;  It  is  folly  and 
suicide. 

And  m.ike  no  mlrtike  about  It:  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  growing  stronger — and  therefore 
bolder.  The  evidence  Is  abundant,  not  In 
the  windy  boastfulncss  cf  Comrade  Khru- 
shchev but  in  the  fine  print  of  the  solid 
and  substantial  performance  and  plans  of  the 
Soviet  economy  and  the  Soviet  military. 

Just  3  months  ago.  while  we  Americans 
were  listening  to  t)ie  latest  unemployment 
enures  and  fighting  tlie  battle  of  the  bal- 
anced budget,  the  21st  Party  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
proclaiming  the  Soviet  goals — economic, 
political,  and  ideological — In  the  cold  war. 
To  any  who  bothered  to  listen,  this  was 
sobering  news. 

The  Soviet  goals  were  stated,  of  course,  Ir 
the  propaganda-tinted  phrases  of  the  Com- 
munist jargon.  In  plain  English  they  add 
up  to  a  declaration  of  Soviet  strategy  for  the 
cold  war. 

In  plain  English  they  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  set  out  to  arm  itself  with 
such  masclve  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary power  that  It  will  be  able  to  force  an 
end  to  the  cold  war  on  terms  of  its  own 
choosing.  This  is  the  Soviet  version  of  vic- 
tory without  nuclear  war. 

Their  chosen  Instniment  for  this  victory 
Is  the  expanding  Soviet  economy,  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  Communist  hierarchy 
for  this  overriding  purpose. 

The  Soviet  economy  must  provide  the  ma- 
terial base  for  continued  expansion  of  Soviet 

It  must  provide  the  base  for  the  economic 
invasion  of  the  underdeveloped  neutrals,  for 
yoking  them  to  the  Soviet  economy. 

It  must  provide  the  means  of  persuading 
the  political  and  Intellectual  leaders  of  pover- 
ty-stricken Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
that  communism  is  capable  of  lifting  them 
by  their  economic  bootstraps. 

The  21st  Party  Congress  has  put  us  on 
notice:  "The  fundamental  problem  of  the 
coming  7  years,"  it  said,  "Is  to  make  the 
most  of  the  time  factor  In  socialism's  peace- 
ful competition  with  capitalism.  Fast  rates 
and  the  necessary  proportions  must  be  In- 
sured In  developing  the  national  economy." 

"Fast  rates  and  the  necessary  proportions" 
like  these: 

Increases  In  the  capital  goods  Industries 
of  85  to  88  percent  In  7  years. 

Increases  In  consumer  goods  Industries  of 
62  to  65  percent  In  7  years. 

Raising  the  productivity  of  Indtistrlal 
workers  50  to  55  percent  In  7  years. 

Increasing  total  output  86  percent  In  T 
years. 


Let's  not  kid  ourselves  that  they  do  not 
mean  this,  or  that  they  are  Incapable  of  do- 
ing it.  They  may  not  fully  meet  these  goals; 
but  they  mean  business,  and  they  have 
enormous  resources  and  a  record  of  getting 
things  done. 

We  have  laughed  off  5-year  plans  and  7- 
year  plans  In  the  past — and  to  our  sorrow. 
We  will  laugh  this  one  off  to  our  peril.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  the 
CIA.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  that  for  the  past  7 
years  Soviet  Industry  has  grown  at  the  annual 
rate  of  9.5  percent.  TTils  is  about  four  times 
the  rate  of  growth  of  our  own  economy  in 
the  same  time. 

We  have  little  cau.se  for  comfort  In  com- 
paring our  own  economic  progress  with  the 
spectacular  performance  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
growiii;  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.5  p«*rcent. 
the  econon^y  of  the  United  States  has  been 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  2  percent.  And 
the  gap  In  total  output  has  been  s'.eadiiy 
narrowing. 

While  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  racing  forward, 
we  have  been  wallowing  in  our  second  un- 
necessary reccEElon  In  5  years.  During  one 
quarter  of  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  steel 
production  In  the  Communist  bloc  exceeded 
produclioii  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  U.SJS  R.  speaks  of  increasing  the 
productivity  of  labor  by  7  or  8  percent  a  year, 
oiu  productivity  has  been  Increasing  by  less 
than  2  percent. 

Tlie  Russians  are  laying  their  bets  on  the 
pro{X)5itlon  that  our  production  will  continue 
to  grow  at  tlie  rate  of  2  percent  a  year  while 
theirs  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  ptrcent. 
If  this  happens,  as  Mr.  Allen  Dulles  says, 
"the  United  States  will  be  virtually  commit- 
ting economic  suicide." 

The  answer  rests  not  with  them,  but  with 
us. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  a  competition  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Soviet  Joneses.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  necessary  to  match  them 
stride  for  stride,  industry  for  industry. 

But,  I  do  say  that  we  need  to  know  our 
goals  as  clearly  as  they  know  theirs.  And 
we  need  to  manage  our  affairs  as  effectively 
for  our  purposes  as  they  manage  their 
affairs  for  their  purposes. 

And  moreover,  we  must  do  It  by  the  means 
of  democracy,  and  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  enormous  productive  potential  of  our 
enterprise  economy. 

I  have  dwelt  In  some  detail  on  the  eco- 
nomic competition  because  It  is  basic.  But 
this  Is  not  the  only  field  In  which  we  have 
failed  to  set  our  goals  high  enough,  or 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  behind  In 
the  competition. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  soothing  words, 
there  are  well-documented  doubts  about  our 
military  strength,  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  International  politics  and  diplomacy, 
by  our  dogged  defense  of  the  status  quo  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  outmaneuvered 
In  Europe,  leapfrogged  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  seriously  challenged  In  Asia  and  even  In 
our  own  hemisphere. 

In  the  Ideological  competition  we  have 
frittered  away  the  priceless  assets  of  our 
heritage.  We  have  been  silent  on  the  revo- 
lutionary Implication  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution,  with 
their  imiversal  appeal  to  mankind.  Be- 
cause we  have  been  so  inept  In  translating 
these  timeless  principles  into  the  times  and 
places  of  the  20th  century,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  defensive  against  the  glittering 
sophistry  of  Marxism  and  Leninism  with  Its 
perverted  appeal  to  those  who  have  never 
really  known  freedom. 

Whether  we  talk  In  terms  of  economics, 
or  politics,  or  arms,  or  ideas,  the  conclusion 
is  the  same:  It  is  not  for  want  of  resources 
and  capacity  that  we  are  falling  behind  In 
this  competition,  but  because  we  lack  a 
sense    of    purpose,    a   sense    of    direction,    a 


sense  of  disciplined  action.    And  this  is  the 
massive  failure  of  our  national  leadership. 

We  all  remember  that  It  was  this  same 
falling  which  cost  us  so  dearly  in  the  days 
of  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's. 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  greatest  service  to  this 
country  was  his  gift  of  leadership,  his  abil- 
ity to  understand  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try, to  express  Its  piuT)oses,  to  set  Its  goals 
and  to  marshal  the  richest  of  our  re- 
sources— our  people — for  their  fulfillment. 

There  Is  much  that  we  need  to  recall  and 
to  learn  from  the  history  of  those  years. 
Arthur  Schlesinger's  latest  volume  of  the 
"Age  of  Roosevelt"  recounts  how  In  1933  the 
President  and  the  devoted  team  who  drew 
their  inspiration  from  him  faced  the  coun- 
try's terrifying  problems  frankly  and  without 
Illusion,  and  how  they  set  themselves  to  re- 
build the  country's  resources  and  put  them 
to  work. 

There  were  false  starts  and  mistakes.  But 
over  all  there  was  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction,  as  they  sought  not  only  to  re- 
lieve the  ills  of  that  depression  but  to  make 
another  one  Impossible.  Before  they  were 
finished,  they  had  laid  a  foundation  for 
national  and  Individual  security;  they  had 
reshaped  the  banking  sj-stem;  they  had 
built  the  framework  of  a  social  security  sys- 
tem; they  had  established  the  rights  of  la- 
bor and  safeguarded  the  rights  of  home- 
owners and  Investors.  And  most  Important, 
they  had  restored  to  the  country  Its  con- 
fidence. Its  vitality  and  Its  belief  In  the  abil- 
ity of  free  people  to  use  the  processes  of 
democracy  to  rescue  themselves  even  from 
the  depths  of  chaos. 

W^e  should  recall,  too,  that  In  the  war 
against  fascism,  F.  D.  R.  once  again  saw 
clearly  where  the  destiny  of  the  American 
people  lay  and  called  them  to  meet  It.  And 
once  again. the  country  responded. 

The  contrast  with  the  present  Is  Inescap- 
able. Where  is  the  vision  now,  and  the 
leadership  that  Is  both  dramatic  and  realis- 
tic? Now,  when  we  should  be  doing  more, 
we  are  restrained  by  timid  cautions. 

Just  this  week  it  was  my  privllage  to  take 
part  In  a  most  Important  conference  on 
India,  which  brought  together  many  ex- 
perts on  the  massive  problems  confronting 
that  country.  We  discussed  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  could  cooperate  In  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  At  the  climax  of 
the  conference,  what  does  our  leader  say?  He 
Is  "massively  Interested"  In  India,  he  told  the 
press,  but  "fearful"  of  a  massive  program  of 
aid.  If  this  Is  the  attitude  at  the  top,  how  Is 
the  country  to  understand  that  these  are 
times  when  massive  problems  required  mas- 
sive solutions? 

How  different  It  was  with  F.  D.  R. 

Who  can  ever  forget  his  goal  of  100,000 
planes,  which  all  practical  people  knew  was 
Impossible.  Only  the  visionaries  like  Bob 
Nathan  knew  how  to  plan  and  bring  them 
Into  being. 

Even  during  the  war,  with  Its  stem  military 
priorities,  the  President  kept  before  us  not 
only  the  military  but  the  economic  and  the 
political  goals.  Beyond  the  goal  of  military 
victory  he  raised  the  banner  of  the  fovir 
freedoms  and  the  vision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  American  people  responded  with 
sacrifice  and  discipline  and  on  outpouring 
of  energy  and  devotion.  This  Is  what  made 
victory  possible,  even  though  Franklin 
Roosevelt  himself  did  not  live  to  see  It. 

"Well,"  you  may  say.  "that  was  different. 
We  were  In  a  war."  Well,  my  friends,  let  me 
tell  you  this:  like  the  war  against  fascism, 
the  contest  with  communism  is  a  total  com- 
petition for  the  survival  of  our  system  of 
freedom  and  our  existence  as  a  free  nation. 
It  Is  not  a  shooting  war.  thank  God.  But  In 
Its  totalness.  In  Its  perils.  In  the  Imperative 
tasks  It  lays  on  us,  and  In  the  frightful  con- 
sequences If  we  lose — It  is  a  war. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  In  a  war  and 
we  knew  It.     Now  we  are  in  a  war  but  we 
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don't  want  to  believe  It.  Those  who  should 
summon  us  to  Its  tasks  refuse  to  recognize 
It.  Instead  they  dope  us  with  tranqulllzlng 
pap  which  dulls  us  to  the  dangers  and  saps 
our  strength  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  war  against  fascism  was  bloody  and 
tragic  and  filled  with  sacrifice.  But  It  was 
our  salvation  that  it  was  the  kind  of  war 
Which  gave  us  time  to  mobilize  resources 
which  In  the  end  proved  decisive. 

The  cold  war  is  a  different  kind  of  war — 
a  mortal  struggle  between  two  ideological 
and  political  systems.  In  this  war  also  our 
resources  can  be  decisive,  but  only  if  they 
are  mobilized  in  time.  And  that  time  is  now. 
before  there  is  any  shooting.  After  will  be 
too  late. 

Our  national  leaders  warn  us  of  the  evils 
Of  international  communism.  They  profess 
to  recognize  its  dangers.  But  when  it  comes 
to  fighting  this  war.  they  tell  us  we  can 
fight  It  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  b.icks. 
They  propose  to  fight  the  balance  of  terror 
with  balanced  budgets.  A^ith  business  as 
usual,  with  politics  as  usual. 

Those  who  are  in  a  poslton  to  make  the 
decisions  of  leadership  shrink  from  deci- 
sions. They  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  this 
struggle  requires  more  than  we  are  putting 
Into  it,  that  it  should  have  first  priority  on 
our  energies  and  resources. 

'Tf  the  trumpet  give  an  "uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  battle?" 

Comrade  Khrushchev  says,  "We  declare 
war  upon  you  in  the  peaceful  field  of  trade. 
We  will  win  over  the  United  States."  He 
boasts  that  our  grandchildren  will  live  under 
his  brand  of  socialism. 

I  say  we  should  take  up  that  challenge, 
not  only  in  trade,  but  in  ideas;  in  works  for 
peace,  and  In  food  for  peace;  in  showing 
by  example  that  the  ways  of  freedom  can 
build  more  stately  mansions  for  soul  and 
body  than  tyr.  my  ever  could. 

I  profKtse  that  we  launch  a  grand  design 
for  peace — a  7  year  plan  of  our  own — begin- 
ning right  now,  or  if  that  is  too  much  to 
hope,  then  on  January  20,  19C1. 

I  propose  that  we  set  the  goals  which  are 
the  price  of  survival  and  that  we  set  our- 
selves to  meet  them. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  imitate  the  So- 
Tletr  Union — either  its  goals  or  its  methods. 

I  propose  that  as  they  have  set  their  goals 
for  the  triumph  of  communism,  we  set  our 
goals  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  se- 
curity and  for  the  extension  of  human  free- 
dom and  individual  welfare  everywhere  on 
earth. 

They  have  set  authoritarian  priorities  by 
dictate.  We  must  set  our  goals  by  consent 
through  democratic  processes. 

We  must  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  methods  as  well  as  the  goals  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

The  highest  goal  is  the  winning  of  a  Just 
and  durable  peace. 

But,  my  friends,  this  is  not  a  goal  that 
can  be  reached  by  wishing,  or  by  recoiling 
from  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  war  in  the 
nuclear  age.  It  requires  cool  nerves,  but 
also  endless  patience  and  the  ability  to  keep 
ourselves  at  the  peak  of  our  strength  for 
decades — perhaps  for  a  generation. 

We  have  had  enough  of  nerve-wracking 
take-offs  and  crash  landings.  We  need  to 
gear  ourselves  to  a  fast  cruising  speed. 

We  must  seek  the  way  to  disarnaament,  to 
remove  the  terror  of  nuclear  extinction  and 
release  the  productive  energies  of  the  world 
for  the  works  of  peace.  But  even  as  we  seek 
It.  we  must  maintain  our  defenses  at  the 
peak  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  There 
Is  no  future  for  those  who  undertake  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  They  understand  and 
respect  power. 

Strength  for  us  is  not  strength  of  the 
United    States    alone,    locked    In    a    fortress 


America,  but  strength  In  a  community  of 
free  nations — with  our  allies  and  friends. 
Our  contribution  to  that  strength  is  not  only 
the  strongest  military  defense  of  which  we 
are  capable,  but  equally  the  strongest  polit- 
ical, economic  and  Ideological  counter- 
attack against  international  coaimunism. 

We  should  make  and  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  agreement  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  There  Is  only  one  test  of 
the  usefulness  of  an  agreement:  Will  It  en- 
hance the  strength  and  security  of  the  free 
world  and  the  chances  for  peace?  We  should 
encourage  and  seek  opportunities  to  relax 
tension  by  working  together  on  matters  like 
health  and  science,  and  through  cultural  and 
parsonal  exchanges. 

We  should  move  steadily  to  build  the 
United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  for  nations 
to  work  effectively  together  and  as  a  frame- 
work of  Interuntional  relations  In  which 
law  and  order  are  reyp3cted. 

Our  second  goal  Is  to  realize  the  American 
dream  of  dignity  and  wcll-belnp — life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — for  every 
American. 

I  propose  that  we  dedicate  the  decade  of 
the   1960's  to  the  realization  of  that  dream. 

This  unfinished  business  of  democracy  is 
necessary  to  do  for  Its  own  niko.  It  is  even 
more  imperative  now  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  watching  to  see  whether  democracy 
can  really  do  it.    We  must  succeed. 

To  make  equality  of  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans  a  living  fact.  To  wipe 
out  the  last  vestige  of  discrimination  under 
color  of  law. 

To  end  forever  the  poverty  which  still 
afflicts,  young  and  old,  one-sixth  of  the  rich- 
est Nation  that  Is  or  ever  was.  To  erase 
slums  and  banish  hunger  from  our  land. 

To  bring  the  best  of  education  to  every 
American  child.  To  bring  the  blessings  of 
medical  knowledge  and  medical  care  within 
the  reach  of  every  American. 

To  secure  the  future  of  small  farmers  and 
small  businessmen. 

By  these  fruits  shall  we  be  known. 

Our  third  goal  is  to  cooperate  with  free 
people  anywhere  In  technical  and  economic 
progress — In  industry,  in  agriculture,  in 
health,  in  education. 

In  this  "only  war  we  seek"  food  and  science, 
medicine  and  education,  and  skills  are  our 
megaton  weapons  of  massive  rehabilitation. 

For  this  "war"  we  should  plan  to  set  aside 
92  billion  each  year,  and  as  time  goes  on, 
maybe  even  more,  for  as  long  as  the  need 
persists — for  years  certainly,  maybe  for 
decades. 

We  must  export  our  know-how  carried  by 
a  peaceful  army  of  technical   missionaries. 

We  must  export  our  capital,  because  with- 
out it.  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
may  be  frustrated  and  violent.  Instead  of 
peaceful  and  beneficent. 

We  must  use  the  blessings  of  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  in  the  war  against  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

Instead  of  the  ugly  American,  we  must 
turn  the  face  of  America  the  beautiful, 
through  oiu*  art,  our  music,  our  books,  our 
theater,  otjr  orchestras. 

If  we  do  not  do  these  things.  It  Is  possible, 
even  likely,  that  some  nations.  Including 
some  which  hold  the  key  to  the  future,  may 
turn  to  the  Communists  in  desperation.  But 
that  is  not  our  sole  reason  for  doing  these 
things. 

We  Dfiust  do  them  because  they  are  re- 
quired In  this  war  of  Interests  and  ideologies. 
But  we  must  do  them  also  because  this  Is  our 
mission  In  this  last  half  of  the  20th  century. 
This  is  our  call  to  greatness,  our  call  to  lead- 
ership. If  we  were  to  fail  In  this,  we  would 
forfeit  our  claim  to  greatness;  we  would  for- 
feit democracy's  appeal  to  mankind. 

These  goals  are  no  Idle  dreams.  They  are 
the  stark  necessities  of  our  times.  But  they 
will  not  come  eSslly.     And  if  we  choose  to 


live   In    fat    and   comfortable   complacency, 
they  will  not  come  at  all. 

They  will  test  our  moral  and  political  fiber. 
They  will  test  our  leaders  and  our  capacity 
for  self-government.  And  they  will  test  our 
economy. 

If  we  continue  as  we  have  for  the  past  6 
years,  our  economy  will  grow  Just  about  as 
fast  as  our  population.  We  will  Just  about 
Stand  still. 

If  that  happens,  only  by  rlgoroiu  controls 
of  our  economy  will  we  be  able  to  give  pri- 
orities to  national  defense,  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic dc.clopmeni.  to  education,  health  and 
welfare  here  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reach  and  main- 
tain the  5  pcrctnt  rate  of  economic  growth 
that  is  necessary  and  pos3ible,  there  will  be 
enough  for  the  priority  purposes  and  for  the 
free  functioning  of  the  enterprise  economy. 

In  our  purposes,  too.  the  national  economy 
is  basic.  Khrushchev  is  betting  everything 
that  we  cannot  make  it.  I  am  betUng  that 
we  can  and  will. 

The  Soviet  goals  are  directed  to  Commu- 
nist domination  of  the  world.  Ours  are  di- 
rected to  the  reign  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

We  are  called  on  to  show  that  a  demo- 
cratic society  can  mobilize  Its  resources  and 
that  a  free  people  can  accept  the  rigorous 
disciplines  of  planning  and  performance 
without  losing  their  freedom.  We  are 
called  on  to  show  that  a  free  people  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  a  totalitarian  system 
that  uses  the  disciplines  of  dictatorship  to 
achieve  its  ends. 

We  demonstrated  this  once  before,  in  the 
competition  with  fascism,  but  not  until  we 
had  been  forced  Into  a  shooting  war.  The 
challenge  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was 
20  years  ago.  Communism,  with  its  massive 
military  and  economic  power  and  Its  sugar- 
coated  Ideology,  is  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  fascism  ever  was.  Moreover,  this  time 
the  fate  of  mankind  rests  on  our  being  able 
to  win  without  falling  into  a  shooting  war. 

This  kind  of  challenge  requires  the  con> 
centrated  efforts  of  all  areas  of  our  national 
life,  dovetailed  together  in  coherent,  well- 
planned  whole. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Congress  creat* 
n  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Na« 
tlonal  Strategy,  to  consider  overall  our  na- 
tional goals,  our  national  resources,  and  our 
national  strategy. 

And  I  have  proposed  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  have  a  national 
policy  planning  staff,  responsible  for  devising 
and  recommending  plans  to  express  the  na- 
tional purposes  in  terms  of  the  realities  of 
the  world  situation  and  our  own  capabilities. 
The  Department  of  State  has  long  had  such 
a  staff  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  foreign 
policies.  We  have  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  the  President.  We  have  a  maze 
of  interdepartmental  coordinating  commit- 
tees. We  have  competing  and  conflicting 
policies  and  priorities — from  State,  Defense. 
Commerce,  CIA,  Treasury,  and  the  Budget 
Bureau,  which  often  mistake  control  of  the 
purse  for  control  of  policy.  Nowhere  Is  there 
a  staff  of  competent  thinkers  and  planners, 
undlstracted  by  administrative  responsibili- 
ties, able  to  think  through  plans  and  priori- 
ties of  national  goals  and  an  integrated 
strategy  for  the  total  of  our  national  effort 
in  all  its  aspects.  I  propose  that  such  a  staff 
be  created.  It  is  time  we  took  planning  out 
of  the  doghouse  and  put  It  in  the  White 
House. 

My  friends,  this  country  has  a  glorious 
future.  It  has  an  opportunity  which  history 
has  offered  to  no  other  people,  anywhere, 
anytime.  But  It  is  an  opportunity  that  only 
liberals  can  grasp.  We  have  seen  for  6  yean 
that  the  conservative  nilnd  and  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  are  unequal  to  It.  At  best  the 
conservative  Is  dedicated  to  the  constructive 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.     At  worst  he 
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Is  mired  down  in  the  dogmas  of  things  as  taking  which  has  been  the  characteristic  of  Truman— whose  diamond  jubilee  we  Joyfully 

they  were.     This  kind  of  challenge  takes  the  liberals   in   this  country  from  the  times  of  celebrate  this  week, 

boldness,  the  Inventiveness,  the  Imagination.  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  to  the  days 

the   creative    political    and    economic    risk-  of   Wilson,  the   two  Roosevelts,  and   Harry 


It  is  a  Job  for  you  and  me.    Let's  get  on 
with  it. 


SENATE 

Tin  RSDAY,  May  II,  lOoO 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Browii 
Harris,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  Thee  that 
Thou  wilt  make  this  wayside  altar  of 
prayer  a  pavilion  of  Thy  peace,  as  trust- 
ing only  in  Thy  mercy  we  bring  our 
soiled  lives  to  Thy  clean.sing  grace. 

We  come  with  anxious  burdens  on  our 
minds  and  heaits  for  our  Nation  and 
the  world;  with  haunting  fears  spoiling 
the  music  of  what  could  be  a  fairer 
earth,  but  which  is  being  cursed  by  an 
uneasy  peace  which  is  itself  war. 

We  come  with  deep  concern  for  the 
future  our  childiens  children  will  in- 
herit from  our  blundering'  hands. 

We  pray  Thee  to  guide  by  Thy  kind- 
ly light  those  who  now  take  counsel  for 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Give  to  them 
a  right  judgment  in  all  things  and  the 
dominant  desire  to  seek  not  only  the 
welfare  of  their  own  people,  but  the 
greater  good  of  the  security,  peace,  and 
unity  of  all  mankind,  that  Thy  King- 
dom, which  has  no  selfish  frontiers,  may 
be  advanced  and  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven.   Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senatt. 
PBEsroKcrr  pbo  TEMPoaz, 
Washington.  DC,  May  14.  1959. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  B.  EvEnrrr  Josoan,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Cakl  Hatdew. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JORDAN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  13,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  the  Antitrust 
and  MonoiKJly  Legislation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAHsrau),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  oX  the  Senate  cm 
Fiiday,  May  15, 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.,*  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  executive  calendar,  beginning  with 
those  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information.  ■ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jxire.  If  there  be  no  rep>orts  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  those  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  will  be 
stated. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INFORMATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  for  a  term  expiring 
January  27.  1962,  and  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mark  A.  May.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  a  term  expiring  Jan- 
uary 27,  1962.  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 

BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  Stuart  Rothman,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 

General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board. 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  May  10, 
1S64. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland .  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  July 
15. 1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  Edward  Keys,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  for  the  remainder  of 
a  term  expiring  August  3,  1S62. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  for  pennanent  appoint- 
ment, subject  to  qualifications  provided 
by  law,  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,' 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


THE  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Army  nom- 
inations will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  Clarence  S.  Irvine,  296 A 
(maior  general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  NOMINA- 
TIONS ON  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S 
DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  which  had  been  favorably  re- 
ported and  placed  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  Army 
and  Air  Force  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
Without  objection,  they  are  conflrmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 

'overlooked  the  nomination  of  Harold  M. 

Randa'i  to  the  United  Nations.     I  ask 

that  the  nomination  be   stated  at  this 

time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  Chic!  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Harold  M.  Randall,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  8th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  all 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
Will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Morning  business  is  now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Saline  WATim  Demonstration  Plant 
A   letter  from   the  Secretary  of    the   Inte- 
rior,   reporting,    pursuant    to    law,    that    the 
multistage  flash  distillation  process,  having 
a  capacity  of  at  least   1  million  gallons  per 
,  day,  has  been  selected  for  use  In  the  second 
'  saline    water    demonstration    plant;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Preservation  or  Undeveloped  Shoreline 
Area  or  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  save  and  preserve,  for  the  pub- 
lic use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing undeveloped  shoreline  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  In 
that  Commission,  as  of  March  31,  1959  (with 
»n  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Importa- 
tion or  Traoemarkcd  Articles 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  registration  and  protection  of 
trademarks -used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  certain  International  con- 
ventions, and  for  other  purposes  "  approved 
July  5.  1946.  with  relation  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  trademarked  articles,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission   Into  the   United  States  or 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  NatiiraUz.-ition  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  cert.iln  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens- 
Withdrawal  OF  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Wick 
Chu  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  July  1,  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclar". 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore; 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Management,  relating  to  the  application  of 
principles  of  sound  credit  to  the  operations 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments;  to 
the  Cjmmittee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  to  the  Committee 
on  AgriciUture  and  Forestry. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  W.ilton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OP  SUPER- 
VISORS OF  GREENE  COUNTY, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Greene  County,  N.Y.,  relating  to 
services  available  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  at  Castle  Point, 
N.Y.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
of  July  1.  1959.  contemplates  reducing  the 
services  available  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Castle  Point.  N.Y.;   and 

Whereas  the  veterans  from  the  Greene 
County  area  have  become  more  reliant  on 
the  facilities  of  thts  hofpltal  due  to  the 
large  waiting  list  that  prevails  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  in  Albany, 
N.Y.;  and 

Whereas  there  l.s  a  constant  and  Increas- 
ing demand  for  hospitalization  of  veterans 
from  the  Greene  County  area  (or  general 
medical  and  surgical  care;  and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  has  authority  to  allocate  135.(XX) 
beds  for  veterans  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities;    Ni-w.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  Ttiut  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Greene  County  go  on  record  In  urging 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
other  Government  ofRclals  necessary  to  allo- 
c.ite  at  lea.st  75  to  lO'J  beds  for  veteran  pa- 
tients needing  general  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  at  the  Cnstle  Point  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital thereby  eliminating  the  ever-increasing 
delay  In  securing  admittance  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  In  Albany. 
And  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  is 
hereby  instructed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  foIluwliiK  named 
offlclals:  William  S  Mlddleton.  M.D .  Chief 
Mr^dlcal  Director.  E>epartment  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Veterans'  Administration. 
W.ishlngton.  DC  ;  Hon.  Sumner  G.  Whlttler. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans' 
Admlnistratiun.  Washington.  DC:  Hon.  Olln 
E.  Teague.  chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.^hlngion.  DC:  Senator  Jacob  K  Javlts, 
U.S.  S?nate.  Washington,  DC;  Senator  Ken- 
neth Keating.  US  Senate.  Washington.  DC  : 
Representative  J.  Ernest  Wharton.  House  of 
Representatives.  Wiishlngton,  D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehou.ses.  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  and 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rye-Port 
Chester-Hanifon.  NY.,  chapter,  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  oideied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  or  New  York  State  Association 
or  Rtf  RicrRATEo  WARrHOUscs.  Inc. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  March  12.  the  dollar  and 
cents  support  prices  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterlat  to  be  in  effect  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  April  1.  1959:  and 

Whereas  at  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  the  prices  at  which 
they  would  buy  butter  at  various  markets.  In 
order  to  make  the  first  announcement  effec- 
tive. These  purchase  prices  are  arrived  at 
by  a  device  of  allowing  80  percent  of  the 
lowest  published  freight  rate  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  f.o.b.  price  the  Government  will 
pay  the  creamery  or  handler  (not  the  pro- 
ducer) for  his  butter:  and 

Whereas  this  whole  device  of  allowing  80 
percent  of  the  lowest  published  freight  rate 
Ls  an  unwarranted  effort  by  Government  ac- 
tion to  keep  butter  from  flowing  in  Its  es- 
tablished market  channels  to  New  York  State 
and  Is  hereby  seriously  altering  the  butter 
distribution  In  all  Its  phases;  and 

Whereas  to  make  this  discrimination  more 
destructive,    the    Government   policy   of   al- 
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lowing  80  percent  of  the  lowest  published 
freight  rate  is  totally  unrealistic,  since  the 
lowest  posElble  freight  rate  applies  to  cars 
containing  bO.OOQ  pounds  of  butter,  and  the 
Government  is  buying  cars  of  butter  con- 
taining, only  30.000  pounds  on  which  the 
freight  is  much  higher.  In  addition,  when 
the  Government  gets  around  to  moving  this 
butter  into  some  channel  of  distribution.  It 
will  have  to  pay  freight  Itself  on  the  higher 
baris  applying  to  30.000-pound  cars;  and 

Whereas  the  end  effect  of  this  policy  will 
be  to  have  the  railroad  setting  the  standards 
of  Government  price  support  programs  by 
adjustment  of  freight  rates  which  are  now 
under  consideration:  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  this  device  Is  resulting 
and  win  continue  to  result  In  an  Increased 
revenue  for  the  creamery  or  handlers  (not 
the  producers)  which  will  seriously  disturb 
the  whol*  price  relationship,  and  conHequent 
harmful  effect  on  all  elements  of  industry 
entering  into  the  distribution  of  butter:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Neic  York  State  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  Inc..  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  on  April  24. 
1959.  That  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  correct  this  butter  price  support 
program  so  as  to  eliminate  the  objections 
above  pointed  out:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copy  of  this  resolution  "be 
sent  to  the  r^crctary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  depart- 
ment of  commerce,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.'lon.  and  also  to  U.S.  Senators 
JAVITS  and  Kea'Hnc. 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisflon  in  Wurh- 
iutjton.  DC.  a  petition  on  which  extended 
hearings  have  been  held  to  equalize  the 
freight  rates  into  the  port  of  New  York  so 
that  they  will  be  on  the  same  level  as  other 
-p^rta  such  as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  no  Justification  or  reason 
for  the  unfair  discrimination  against  the 
port  of  New  York  which  has  prevailed  by 
rea.son  of  these  lower  rates  Into  these  other 
ports,  and  Its  harmful  effects  on  the  general 
business  of  New  York  State:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Sev  York  State  Associ- 
ation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  Inc.,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  on 
April  24.  1959.  That  the  freight  rates  into 
the  port  of  New  York  be  equalized  with 
these  of  other  ports  such  as  Baltimore  and 
Phlladelpha;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  also  to  Senators  Javits  and 
Kfa-hnc  and  our  other  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  US  Government 
under  the  present  administration  has  been 
to  withdraw  from  all  competition  with  pri- 
vate Industry:  and 

Whereas  this  policy  has  been  effectuated  in 
practically  all  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  despite  this  universal  policy,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
furbish and  operate  a  wartime  emergency 
facility.  Cheatham  Annex  and  other  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  and  processing  materials 
for  the  refrigeration  of  food:  and 

Whereas  thU  continuing  action  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  I>efense  has  and  is  causing 
great  harm  to  the  Refrigerated  Warehous- 
ing. Transportation  and  Food  Industries  of 
New  York  State :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense continue  to  pursue  Ita  policy  to  with- 
draw from  all  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry and  In  particular  as  it  applies  to 
Cheatham  Annex  and  other  Government  fa-v 


duties  directly'  competing  with  the  public 
refrigerated  warehousing  industry;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  U.S.  Senators  Javits  and  Keating  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Nell  McElroy  and  New 
York  State  Commerce  Commissioner  for  Im- 
mediate relief  from  this  unjust  competition 
by  a  Government  subsidized  installation. 

Endorsement  or  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 17  (House  Concurrent  Resolution 
107-108).  Adopted  bt  the  Rye-Port  Ches- 
ter-Harrison, New  York.  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Committee.  April  21,  1959 

"Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  free 
institutions  rests  on  the  unity  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  West,  yet  serious  division  with- 
in NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  security  of  the  West,  and 
such  division  among  the  Western  democracies 
is  a  primary  objective  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy; and 

•'Whereas  the  international  affairs  platform 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  adopted 
at  its  10th  national  convention  urged  'that 
some  of  the  best  minds  from  the  Western 
democracies  be  assembled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exploring  JUEt  how.  and  to  what 
extent.  It  m'ght  be  poEsltale  to  create  the 
unity  which  is  essential  for  us  all':  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Rye-Port  Chester-Harrison.  New  York.  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Veterans'  Committee,  do 
endorse  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17 
(House  Co.ncurrent  Resolution  107-108) 
which  resolved: 

•1.  That  the  Legislatures  of  the  other  dem- 
ocratic governments  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  shall  be  invited  to  name 
delegates  to  meet  in  a  convention  with  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  and  from  such 
other  democracies,  wherever  situated,  as  the 
convention  may  invite,  to  explore  and  to 
report  as  to  v.hat  extent  their  people  might, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
and  In  accord  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  achieve 
more  effective  and  democratic  unity  in  ad- 
vancing their  common  economic  and  politi- 
cal affairs,  their  Joint  defense  and  the  alms 
of  world  peace  and  Individual  freedom. 

"2.  That  the  convention  should  be  com- 
posed of  leading  representative  citizens  offi- 
cially appointed  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  but 
free  to  explore  the  problem  fully  as  Individ- 
uals without  being  officially  instructed  or  able 
to  commit  tlieir  governments." 

We  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

We  instruct  our  delegates  to  the  next  an- 
nual convention  to  seek  inclusion  in  the 
international  affairs  platform  of  a  statement 
endorsing  this  concurrent  resolution. 

May  5.  1959. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  INCOME 
TAX  ACT  OF  1959— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  291) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  4245)  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  the  income  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
This  is  the  insurance  bill,  which  will  be 
taken  up  for  consideration  at  10  o'clock 
Tuesday  morning  next.  I  ask  that  the 
report,  together  with  supplemental  views, 
be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and  the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

ByMr.  ENGLE: 

S.  1932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt  in  amounts  which 
reflect  annual  Increases  in  the  gross  national 
product;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Engle  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(by  request)  : 

S.  1933.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  premi- 
um pay  system  for  Federal  employees  engaged 
In  inspectional  services,  to  authorize  a  uni- 
form system  of  fees  and  charges  for  such 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1934.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages 
and  to  the  payment  of  benefits  for  persons 
employed  in  hlP:hway  post  office  service  by 
contractors;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS: 

S.  1935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pred  Foster 
and  George  Morris,  doing  busine.'-s  as  Inde- 
pendent Cab  Co.;  and  for  the  relief  of  Pulaski 
Cab  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENNINCS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SvMiNCTON,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 

S.  1936.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  certain 
provisions  relating  to  State  plans  for  aid  to 
the  blind:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hennings  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlns;.) 
By   Mr.   GOLDWATER: 

S.  1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  so  as  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  first  assistant  physician 
of  the  hospital,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  establish  a  teaching  hos- 
pital for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

8.  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  school  as- 
sistance In  federally-affected  areas,  so  as  to 
limit  payments  under  such  laws  to  situations 
Involving  tax-exempt  Federal  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goldwater  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
Bv  Mr.  KERR: 

S.  1940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
loannou  and  Vassillkl  loannou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.  1941.  A  bill  to  extend  section  17  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  ' 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1942.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1032)  by  inserting 
the  word  "first"  before  "meeting"  and  by 
adding  a  new  section  644  so  as  to  require 
claims  to  be  filed  and  to  limit  the  time  within 
which  claims  may  t>c  filed  in  chapter  XIII 
proceedings  (Wage  Earners'  Plans) : 

S.  1943.  A  bill  amending  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  clarify  time  for  review  of  orders  of 
referees:  and 

S.  1944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  regard  to  the  verification  of  pleadings; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request)  : 

S.  1945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josef  Jan 
Loukotka;  and 

S.  1946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncente 
Solvla  Empleo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LANOER: 
S.  1947.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  authority  of 
the    Customs    Ck)urt    to    appoint   employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.  1948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luka  Bion- 
d.ch;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1949.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for  per- 
missible writing  and  printing  on  third-  and 
faur>,h-class  mail  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Pobt  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEPAUVER: 
S.  1950.  A    bill    for    the   relief  of  Sue   Lee 
Kam;  and 

fi.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carmcla 
Torre;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  1952.  A  bill   to  enable  the  mothers  and 
Widows  of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces  now  Interred  In  cemeteries  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  cemeteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
8. 1953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  United 
Builders,  Inc.;  and 

S.  1954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Man 
Wan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
8.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  st'irty  and  review  in  connection 
with  propos.c;  additional  buUdiug  for  the 
Library  of  Congress:  to  the  Cununlttes  on 
Pubiio  Works. 


REfiOLUTTONS 

HEIRS      or      HARMON      WAILACR 

JONIS— RKP'ERSNCI!]  OF  BILL  TO 

COURT  or  CLAIMS 

Mr.  MURRAY  nuUmlttt^d  ihP  roHowIni 
reiolution  \H,  Rom,  iidi;  wlitvh  wm  r«- 
foned  to  the  Conwnlttve  on  tht  Judi- 
ciary I 

ll**Anti>f*(f,  Thnt  th*  bill  (H  1*194)  ptitltl'd 
"A  bill  for  thp  rwlipf  of  thp  hrirs  of  Ifirmmi 
Wiillnet  Jnnpg."  now  pnnlinB  in  th»  Srnnt<». 
together  with  nil  nccompnhylntt  pnperi.  Is 
htrtby  reftrrcd  to  tht  Court  of  Clnlmit:  and 
tht  Court  shall  proceed  with  tht  samt  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1402  and  2300  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall 
be  suffljient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as  a 
claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Claimant. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  STUDY 
OP  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  AND  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  HILL  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  120) .  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  66, 
86th  Congress,  agreed  to  February  6,  1959. 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  date 
"July  1,  1959"  In  section  2  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "November  30,  1959", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  date  "June  1. 
1954"  In  section  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "December  31,  1959". 


PERMANENCY  OP  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  TO  STATE 
PLANS  FOR  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scott  1, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  enable  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State program  of  aid  to  the  blind 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Now  we  are 
operating  under  a  temporary  permission. 
All  of  this  is  necessary  because  our 
aid-to-the-blind  program  differs  from 
that  of  other  States.  We  permit  our 
blind  people  to  earn  more  money  than 
do  other  States  and  still  be  eligible  for 
State  assistance. 

We,  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  do 
this  because  we  believe  it  is  a  more  en- 
lichtened,  sympathetic,  and  humane  ap- 
proacli.  We  are  not  asking  for  more 
Federal  aid  than  other  States  are  re- 
ceiving. We  only  ask  that  we  will  be 
allowed  to  permanently  continue  our 
own  program  and  receive  matching  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  the  same  extent  that  other 
States  are  receiving  them  imder  their 
programs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
pronrlately  referred. 

The  bill  (IS.  1030)  to  make  permanent 
certain  provialoni  relAtlng  to  tiate  planii 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  Introducrd  by  Mr. 
H'dNWiNOi  ffor  hlmaelf,  Mr.  BvMiNflTOw, 
Mr,  CuAnK.  and  Mr,  SroTTi ,  wnn  rctdwd, 
rvnd  twlco  by  Iti  title,  And  rvfcrred  to 
the  CuiiHultlet  on  Flntuioe. 


BAL/niBi  rOH  CKRTAIN  OmCKRS 
AT  IT.  KLUABnill  HOMl'lTAL 

Mr.  OOliDWATKn,  Mr,  PrMUImt.  I 
Introduce  for  Rpproprlnte  rrfprpncp,  ft 
bill  to  nmrnd  the  Inwi  rrlnllnw  to  St. 
fill^nbethd  Hospltnl  no  aa  to  fix  the  anl- 
arlci  of  the  lupcrlntcndont.  OMiatant 
Bupcrintendcnt,  and  flrnt  as-slstant  physi- 
clnn  of  the  h08pltal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Plemmlner,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1937*  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  so  as 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  first  a.ssist- 
ant  physician  of  the  hospital,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1937 
A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  so  as  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  flrst  assistant  physi- 
cian of  the  hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 


America  *n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  4839  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (24  U.S  C.  165), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "he  shall  reside 
on  the  premises  and  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "he  shall  reside  on  the 
premises,  and.  for  thU  purpose,  they  are  au- 
thorized to  t>e  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  build 
on  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  and  furnish, 
a  residence  for  the  Buperlntendent:  he  shall 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Institution". 

Sec.  2.  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
Infertlng  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  superintendent  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000 
per  annum,  the  assistant  superintendent 
Shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
118.000  per  annum,  and  the  flrEt  assistant 
physician  of  the  hnepltal  shall  receive  com- 
penfation  at  the  rate  of  $17.500  per  annum". 

Sec.  3.  The  last  proviro  of  the  first  para- 
graph under  th'^  head  "Saint  Ellrabeths  Hos- 
pital" in  the  Act  of  March  4,  1939  (46  Stat. 
1562.  1606 ».  U  repeal»Kl. 

Sec.  4  Section  3  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  commencing  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Oolo- 
WATCR  is  as  (ollow.s: 

I  enclose  for  your  con»lderatlon  a  draft  bill 
"To  uniend  the  l.iws  relating  to  St.  Elizabeths 
IIo:p.t:U  BO  as  to  fix  tht  salaries  of  the  su> 
pctlntendcnt,  anslstrmt  su|>erlntondent,  and 
flrnt  n.-«lrttnt  phyriclun  of  ths  h>i  p;tal,  and 
for  othxr  purposes." 

Ills  pruvUittns  of  this  Mil  urs  drsigned  to 
ftnompllsh  the  foUowIng  ubjeetlves; 

I  Tu  sslaljIUh  lit*  (ullciwlitii  sitUriM  fi* 
the  Ihfps  li)|i  piwtutxts  ttt  Itl  Ki«».tUp(h»  lits* 

)<tlMli 

niiptriiiU'iiiivia  ........  iio.ajl      III), 000 

As*Ul>ilti 

ii\i)i«rlitishd<»iU.......    II.  tlO         IB.uto 

Kifsl  rt"lrtntil 

physluinn  .  .......<...     14,430  17,000 

I  To  authnrlw  lh»  npprnpplntinn  nf  funils 
tri  btiild  and  furnirh,  in  ronri>rmtty  with 
p  iltries  on  constriirtlon  of  housing  for  Ptd* 
rrnl  prrsonnel  promulgated  by  the  Burtnu  «f 
the  Bud-^rt.  a  new  set  of  quarters  for  the 
sv'pcrlnlenclent  In  lieu  of  the  apartment  he 
now  occupies  In  a  building  for  patients. 

3.  It  would  repeal  the  following  proviso 
in  the  1930  Interior  Department  aj  proprla- 
tlons:  -Proiidcd  further.  That  the  practice 
of  allowing  quarters,  heat,  light,  household 
equipment,  subsistence,  and  laundry  service 
to  the  superintendent  and  other  employees 
who  are  required  to  live  at  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  may  be  continued  without  deduc- 
tion from  their  s.nl.'xry.  notwithstanding  the 
Act  of  March  5,  1928  (45  SUt..  p.  103) .  pend- 
ing determination  by  the  Personnel  Claftl- 
flcatlon  Board,  In  accordance  with  said  Act." 

This  propoMd  bUl  U  Identical  to  HJl.  9416 
submitted  to  the  8Sth  Congress  In  August 
1957,  except  for  two  proposed  changes: 

1.  The  Increase  in  salary  propoeed  for  the 
assistant  superintendent  Is  raised  from  917.- 
500  to  $18,000  (a  change  which  we  requested 
while  the  legislation  was  under  consideration 
in  the  85th  Congress  In  order  to  reflect  tlie 
difference  In  status  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  position  of  the 
First  Assistant  Physician,  the  salary  for 
which  would  remain  at  $17,500). 

2.  It  Is  proposed  that  fvu-nished  quarters 
(rather  than  quarters)  lie  btillt  for  the 
superintendent — In  line  with  present  policy 
and  practice  followed  for  officers  of  the  mUl- 
tary  services.  Public  Health  Sendee  com- 
missioned personnel,  and  personnel  of   the 
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Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  Federal 
employees  required  to  Uve  on  their  work 
premises. 

In  submitting  this  legislation  to  the  85th 
Congress,  the  Department  described  this 
bill  as  necessary  legislative  action  to  meet  a 
longstanding  problem  concerning  the  fur- 
nishing of  quarters,  subsistence,  and  other 
items  of  maintenance  to  the  three  named 
officials  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

On  October  10.  1956.  the  Comptroller 
General  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  report 
iB-121260)  concerning  the  allowances  for 
these  officials  of  the  hospital.  During  the 
hearings  on  our  1958  appropriation  esti- 
mates, the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  requested  that  we 
insert  in  the  record  a  statement  indicating 
the  action  the  Department  proposed  to  take 
with  respect  to  the  Comptroller  Generals 
report.  The  requested  statement  was  Fub- 
nittted  and  appears  on  pages  1321-1323  of 
the  hearings  record.  This  proposed  bill 
would  provide  the  necessary  legislative  au- 
thorizations embodied  In  the  proposal  re- 
ported to  the  House  committee. 

The  need  for  action  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  urgent.  In  the  Interval  between 
submittal  of  this  legislation  to  the  85th 
Congre^i  and  the  present  date  the  incvm- 
bent  of,  the  position  of  afslstnnt  superin- 
tendent has  retired  and  accepted  a  more 
lucrative  position  outside  the  Government. 
In  addition,  the  Incumbent  of  the  first  as- 
sistant physician's  position  has  died  and 
only  recently  been  replaced  by  a  promotion 
from  within  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  nf  a 
phyalelnn  who  Is  nenrlng  retirement  This 
bill  Is  an  essential  step  m  placing  the  De« 
piu'ttnent  In  a  p'»».|tl(in  where  It  ran  h"ps 
to  rerriiit  quniined  persona  (or  these  very 
linportiuit  poftts 

Adflltlonndv.  the  msMtires  needed  to  r»< 
•nivs  the  prnhlenu  reiurniiii  from  ilie  ('nn\p< 
trtillsr  (leiierrtl'H  rrport  hre  delnyed  hy  (he 
Inrk  (if  htithiirii«tt|ni)  to  hiiild  mid  tiirnuh 
s^|lNrnl•  nuartiT*  for  tli»>  nupriiMisiiapni  nf 
Ills  hi«*pliNl  As  Wi)S  pniiiirii  iiui  II)  It  IrKer 
irnn«niiiiert  to  tlis  rhniim  i>  t>f  ihs  rom* 
mit^ee  nil  Kriui<nt|<ih  niul  I.Mltop  nn  Juns  )!{), 
iUftN,  wiihoiii  ihs  ntlttlUohnI  sninry  pMVlHNi 
iihdvr  this  tri(i«in(iitti,  ihi*  hiirtlsti  nr  mm* 
plying  with  thfi  Ki*ir*mnihtpnnhrr  rpn*<ii'^* 
Mirnl^  nf  ihp  t'omptrtilliT  (iphprnl's  rrp  irt 
Would  berMmp  unrenllptir  fctr  the  incutn* 
bentii  of  thpKF  three  positions 

We  shall  npprcrinte  It  If  you  would  be 
good  enouph  to  refer  the  enclosed  drnft 
bin  to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration. It  In  our  earnest  hope  thit 
early  action  can  be  taken  to  enact  this  bill 
and  thus  provide  a  substantial  step  toward 
solution  of  this  longstanding  problem 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
perceives  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
*    tnls  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
Its  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ARTiiint  S.  Flemminc. 

Secretary. 


TEACHTNG  HOSPITAL  FOR  HOW- 
ARD UNIVERSITY— TRANSFER  OF 
FREEDMEN'S   HOSPITAL 

Mr.  GOLDWATEIR.  Mr.  President, 
la>t  year  the  Penate  passed  a  bill  which 
transferred  Fieedmen's  Hospital  to 
Howard  University.  The  bill  died  in  the 
House.  In  my  estimation  it  is  necessary 
for  Howard  University  to  take  over 
Freedmen's  Hospital  if  the  hospital  is  to 
be  kept  in  any  condition  at  all,  and  it  is 
planned  to  Improve  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  the  transfer  to  the  university  has 
been  effected. 


Therefore  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  accomplish  this.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  from  Arthui-  Flemming,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  bill  <S.  1938)  to  establish  a  teach- 
ing hospital  for  Howard  University,  to 
transfer  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Goldwater.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

8  1938 
A  bill  to  establish   a  teaching   hospital   for 

Howard  University,  to  transfer  Freedmen's 

Hospital  to  the  university,  and   for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

TiiANS»rR  or  raEEDMEN's  HosrrrAL 
SEmON  1 ,  ( a )  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
In  the  provlilon  of  teaching  hospital  re- 
sources  for  Howard  University,  thereby  as- 
sistluK  the  university  In  the  training  of  med- 
Irsl  and  allied  personnel  and  In  providing 
hoipiial  sfrvlees  for  the  cuminunlty,  the 
Hefretnry  of  Health,  Kducmion,  snd  Welfare 
shnll,  piirsunnt  to  Agreement  with  the  board 
(i(  trwutptsof  HiiwAfd  Univernlty,  transfer  to 
Howard  UniverMiy.  without  rsiinhursement. 
nil  riuht,  title,  nud  intfrcM  of  the  UnltrU 
MiMfs  III  eermin  Innrti  in  il>»  PUtrlet  of  Cu. 
hiniUlH.  together  with  the  hiiililiiiits  Riid  Im- 
priivnneius  theiKUi  mirt  ihs  itPrMiiiul  nrop. 
eriy  ii*«>d  lit  (uiihertluii  therewith  (as  deter* 
Hiiiied  \>y  the  i*p«'r«>i«ryi,  (»t»mmwhly  kiiuwh 
M  Krrnlhtfit's  l(tM)iltnl 

(1)1  It  u  the  iiuent  «f  CiiiBrp«s  (li  th«t 
thp  trnnclpr  nf  Pierdmph's  MospMnI  t»i  How- 
ard University  bp  elTeetPd  us  sik'Ii  ns  prnc* 
ticable.  (31  to  assure  the  well-being  of  pa- 
tients at  Frerclmen's  Hospital  during  the 
period  of  transition,  and  Ol  that  the  trans- 
fer be  cttcctPd  with  minimum  dislocation  of 
the  present  hospital  stfifT  and  maximum  con- 
sideration of  their  IntcresU  as  employees. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Wclfnrc  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  for  such  transfer. 

PROVISION    FOR    EMPLOYEES    OF    HOSPITAL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  agreement  for  transfer  of 
Freedmen's  Hospital  referred  to  in  section  1 
shall  Include  provisions  to  assure  that: 

(1)  All  individuals  who  are  career  or  ca- 
reer-conditional employees  of  the  hospital 
on  both  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
the  transfer  of  the  hospital,  except  those 
wlio  are  notified  not  less  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  transfer 
that  their  positions  are  to  be  abolished,  will 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  transfer  to 
Howard  University. 

(2)  Howard  University — 

(A)  Will  not  reduce  the  salary  levels  for 
such  employees  who  transfer, 

(B)  wiU  deposit  currently  (I)  In  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920.  the  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  re- 
quired by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
and  (II)  in  the  fund  created  by  section  5(c) 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954  the  employee  deductions 
and   agency  contributions   required   by   the 


Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954.  and 

(C)  will  provide  other  benefits  for  such 
employees  as  nearly  equivalent  as  may  be 
practicable  to  those  generally  applicable,  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  transfer  will  become  effective  not 
later  than  the  beglnnln-^  of  the  second 
month  which  begins  after  construction  of 
the  new  hospital  facilities  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  is  commenced. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  place  in  other  comparable  Federal 
positions  all  individuals  who  are  career  or 
career-conditional  employees  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  who  do  not  transfer  to  Howard 
University. 

(c)  Ench  individual  who  Is  an  employee 
of  Freedmen's  Hospital  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  who  transfers  to  How- 
ard University  shall,  so  lon?j  as  he  is  continu- 
ously In  the  employ  of  Howard  University, 
be  regarded  as  continuing  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
For  purposes  of  section  3121(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  section  210  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  service  performed  by 
such  Individual  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment at  Howard  University  shall  be  re- 
garded as  though  performed  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States. 

AUTHOIIXaATlON  Of  CONBTRUCTION   OF  HOeeiT*!. 
fACILlTIM 

Wrr,  8  for  the  purpose  specified  In  eeo- 
lion  I,  there  nre  hereby  nutharleed  to  be  np. 
proprlated  svieh  sums  m  m«y  be  neeessary 
for  the  fonm ruction  of  r  building  or  build* 
\nan  «nd  fueimies,  IneUidiiig  equipment,  pnd 
for  remodeling  of  eitl^'ing  buUdinie  (in- 
eluding  repnlr  »nd  replRPunent  of  •'^ull»« 
meitt)  which  nre  to  be  yombntPd  with  th» 
building  or  b\iil«lings  wnd  fneiiities  so  eon* 
mruetea.  i©  pmvule  «  hwpitel  with  m  m« 
pncliy  of  net  ui  eKcvMl  nvt>hundr«d  biMti. 

eONTfNl»l!0    ftrtltATttiH    Of    fAMUtlM 

Brc,  4,  If.  within  ao  years  efter  the  cnm« 
pletinn  ot  cohitruftion  ins  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Mrtilth.  Bducntloh.  and  Wel- 
fare) of  the  new  hospital  fBCllltlee  euthor- 
iKed  bv  section  3.  any  of  such  facilities,  or 
of  the  facilities  transferred  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  and  combined  with  such  new  facilities. 
are  transferred  by  Howard  University  to  any 
other  person  or  entity  (except  a  transfer 
to  the  United  States)  or  cease  to  be  operated 
by  the  unlversltv  as  teaching  hospital  facili- 
ties, the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  transferee  or  the  univer- 
sity, m  the  case  of  a  transfer,  or  from  the 
university.  If  there  is  no  transfer,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  then  value  of  such  facilities 
(or  so  much  thereof  as  is  involved  in  the 
transfer,  as  the  case  may  be),  surh  value 
to  be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  part  es 
or  by  action  brought  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AUTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS      FOE 
OPERATION 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  facilitate  operation  of 
teaching  hospital  facilities  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  to  the  university  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine,  for  the  par- 
tial support  of  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
giving  consideration  to  the  cost  imposed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  2  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  agreement  under  this  Act  re- 
lating to  such  provisions.  The  cost  of  oper- 
ating such  facilities,  the  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  any  other  income 
derived  from  such  operation  or  available 
for   such    purpose   shall    be   IdsuUfled    and 
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Moount*d  for  MpartUlj  la  th«  Aooounta 
of  the  unlvcnlty. 

nwANciAt  rouer 
8k,  fl.  Xt  U  h«r«by  dMlftrtd  to  b«  the 
policy  of  the  OongrMfl  th»t,  to  th«  ixttnt 
oonauunt  with  food  m*dlo«l  taaohlng  pr«o> 
tloi.  th«  Kowftrd  Vnlvtrilty  Hoipiui  (MiU- 
tiei  ihRll  bffoomc  progrtulvtly  mors  Nlf« 
•vippurtlng.  In  ordar  to  fvirthar  thli  poltoy, 
tho  PrMldtnt  ■hull  lubmlt  to  tht  OonfrtM 
•  rtport,  bMcd  on  »  atudy  of  the  ftn»nolnt 
of  the  opvrRtInn  of  tht  hoapttftl,  onntKlnlng 
hit  rtoummtndntlona  on  the  mte  tt  whtoh, 
eoMMtiittnt  with  the  Hbove  pulley,  Ptd^rnl 
flnifnctnl  partlolpRtlon  In  luch  coat  of 
operttlnn  thnll  be  reduced.  Such  report 
•hftll  b«  lubniitted  not  Inter  thnn  the  end 
of  the  eecund  enlendiir  yenr  foitowlitg  the 
yeM  In  which  tht  oonttruotlon  of  the  new 
hoapltAl  fRcllltlei,  Ruthnrlied  by  leotlon  S, 
le  completed. 

RIPBAL   or   LAW! 

Bee.  7.  All  Itwt  heretofore  Nppllcftble  ip«> 
fllflotlly  to  Freedmrn't  Hotpltnl  ure.  to  the 
extent  of  tuch  tppllcablllty.  rtpenltd,  effee- 
tlve  with  the  trtnefer  of  Preedmtn'a  HoipitRl 
punuant  to  tectlon  1. 

TKANsrtR  or  rVNDt 
Sec.  8.  All  unexpended  balance!  of  tppro- 
prlatlona.  allocntlona,  and  other  funds,  avnlN 
able  or  to  be  made  available,  of  Frecdmen'a 
Hotpltnl  are.  efTectlve  with  the  transfer  of 
Freedmen's  Hoapltal  pursuant  to  section  1, 
transferred  to  Howard  University  for  Use 
In  the  operation  of  the  Howard  University 
Hospital  facilities,  except  to  the  extent  (de- 
termined by  the  Director  of  the  Burenu 
of  the  Budget)  required  to  meet  obligations 
already  incurred  and  not  assumed  by  the 
university. 

The  Statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  is  as  follows: 

Enclosed  for  your  consideration  is  a  draft 
of  a  bin  to  transfer  Freedmen's  Hospital  to 
Howard  University,  with  provision  for  con- 
Btructlon  of  a  new  teaching  hospital. 

Bills  for  this  purpose  were  Introduced  last 
year  In  the  Senate  (S.  3626)  and  House  of 
Representatives  (HR.  12094).  Hearings  were 
held  and  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Lp.bor  and  Public 
Welfare,  but  the  Congress  adjourned  without 
further  action. 

The  transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  Howard  Univer- 
sity, with  provision  for  a  new  hospital  to 
replace  the  obsolete  and  uneconomical  plant 
now  in  use  at  Freedmen's  was  recommended 
In  1955  by  a  study  commission  of  distin- 
guished citizens  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Department  on  authorization 
by  the  83d  Congress. 

Construction  of  new  facilities  for  Howard 
University's  medical  teaching  program  and 
for  proper  care  of  the  patients  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  U  urgently  needed,  and  has  been 
,  delayed  for  determination  of  the  future  role 
of  Freedmen's  Hospital.  The  disproportion- 
ate shortage  of  Negro  medical  and  allied 
personnel  makes  Howard  University's  med- 
ical teaching  program  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  at  the 
•ame  time  give  essential  support  to  Howard 
Unlvirtlty't  program  of  medical  education 
and  end  the  anomaly  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's operating  a  community  hospital. 
It  would  make  the  hospital  an  Integral  part 
of  the  university  with  the  advantaget  of 
unified  retponalbllity  and  control.  Under 
private  control  and  with  new  facilltlet  it 
could  become  progrettlvtly  more  aelf-aup- 
porting,  without  Impairment  of  lt«  teaching 
function. 

Oppoeltion  to  an  earlier  Ttrtlon  of  thia 
legialativt  propotal,  Introduced  In  the  84th 


Oongreaa.  waa  expretaed  by  repreeenUtlvee 
of  employee*  at  Preedmen'i  Hospital  beoauae 
of  the  loaa  of  olvll  aervloe  enu>loyment.  After 
extenilve  diMUUton  with  oAolala  of  Howard 
Unlvtrelty  and  with  tmployeei  of  tht  hoe- 
pttal.  new  provlalona  were  Included  In  the 
ISth  Oongreaa  bllli,  and  are  carried  forward 
In  the  prtatnt  draft  bllU,  In  order  to  pre- 
aerve,  for  the  employeea  affected  by  the 
tranafer,  aa  much  of  the  advRiUAge*  of  civil 
aervloe  employment  aa  la  poaalbte  without 
Infringement  upon  Howard  Unlvtrslty'a 
atntua  na  a  private,  leir-RnvernlnR  InHtKuilon. 

While  It  would  be  liicoinpnilble  with 
Howard  Unlverslty*t  atatua  tor  the  trana- 
ferrad  employeea  to  be  In  Civil  Bervlce  em- 
ployment at  the  unlveralty,  the  new  pro- 
poartia  will  minlmlRe  dlBadvantaie  to  them 
by  providing  fur  oontlnuiitlon  of  equal  pay 
and  bpncflts  In  the  unlvrrilty'a  employ,  plua 
ronllnuiainn  of  lhi»lr  preMUl  reilrrmrnt  and 
group  Inmiriinrn  covprngf,  In  short,  the  bill 
would  give  thrm  nil  the  icrurlty  It  rnn  with- 
out continuing  thrm  n«  Federal  emplDV^ps. 
For  those  unwilllnn  to  remain  at  the  horpitiU 
under  there  conditions,  additional  provision 
la  made  for  admlnlatratlve  action  under 
preaent  law  to  tranifer  them  to  other 
Federal  Jobs. 

The  bill  as  now  drafted  would,  in  sub- 
stance: 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  transfer  the  present 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard  UnlvertUy 
pursuant  to  agreement  with  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  transfer  to  be  effective  within 
the  calendar  month  after  the  month  In 
which  construction  of  the  new  hospital  la 
started. 

2.  state  as  the  intent  of  the  Congress  (A) 
to  complete  the  transfer  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. (B)  to  assure  the  wellbelng  of  patients 
at  Freedmen's  Hospital  during  the  transi- 
tion, and  (C)  to  effect  the  transfer  with 
minimum  dislocation  of  the  present  staff 
and  maximum  consideration  of  their  inter- 
ests as  employees. 

3.  Sp-cify  that  the  agreement  between 
Howard  University  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Include 
provisions  to  assure  that  career  and  career- 
conditional  employees  at  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital win  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  trans- 
fer to  Howard  University  (except  for  per- 
sonnel notified  at  least  6  months  In  advance 
that  their  positions  are  to  be  abolished)  and 
that  Howard  University  will  continue  the 
salary  levels  of  transferred  employees  and 
provide  other  benefits  for  them  aa  nearly 
equivalent  as  may  be  practicable  to  thoaa 
prevailing  In  the  Federal  Civil  Service  at  the 
time  of  transfer. 

4.  Require  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  place  In  other  comparable  Federal 
positions  those  employees  who  do  not  trans- 
fer to  Howard  University. 

5.  Provide  for  continued  coverage  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Federal  Employee's  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  for  transferred  employees  who 
are  covered  under  these  acts  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  transfer  legislation. 

0.  Authorise  appropriation  of  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions, 
and  for  new  construction  and  remodeling 
of  existing  bulldlnga  to  provide  teaching 
hospital  facllltlee  for  Howard  Unlreralty, 
with  a  capacity  not  to  exceed  500  beds. 

7.  Authorize  annual  appropriations,  In  a 
separate  appropriation  account  In  the  How- 
ard Unlveralty  budget,  for  the  partial  tup- 
port  of  the  operation  of  the  new  teaching 
hospital,  but  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
tho  Congrett  that,  to  the  extent  contittent 
with  good  medical  teaching  practice,  tha 
new  facllitiet  thall  become  progreaalvely 
more  aelf-aupportlng;   and  provide  further 


for  aubmitalon  by  the  President  to  the  Oon- 
greaa of  a  report,  within  8  yeara  after  the 
year  In  which  the  new  hospital  la  completed, 
containing  hit  racommendaUoni  for  oarry- 
Ing  out  thU  policy. 

supplementing  the  leglalatlon  at  propoaed, 
the  Olvll  Service  Oommiaalon  will  extend  lu 
teparated  carter  employeea  program  to  give 
career  and  oareer*ct)nUlllonal  employeea  who 
transfer  tn  Howard  Unlveralty  I  yeara  from 
the  tranafer  date  (liittead  of  the  90  daya  gen- 
erally allowed)  In  which  to  claim  reemploy. 
meiit.  priority  In  the  Prderal  civil  aervloe  If 
separated  In  k<hxJ  aUiuling  from  the  unlver* 
Hlly;  upon  tiling  atuh  n  claim  an  eligible 
eniployoe  would  remain  cm  the  teparated 
career  employee  roster  tor  a  further  period 
(tt  either  il  yeart  (fur  rtreer  employeea)  or  1 
year  (for  career  •conditional  emplnyeee). 

Aa  a  result  of  queattont  rnlaed  at  the  oon- 
greatlonNl  hearings  on  last  year's  bill,  Howard 
University  has  recently  completed  an  anal- 
ysia  comiwrlng  the  prrsent  stntut  nf  freed- 
nion'a  Hospital  employers  with  Utt  ttatua 
Utey  will  have  attrr  thrlr  transtrr  to  Howard 
UnlvriKtty  and  with  the  status  of  the  present 
employeea  of  tlie  university.  In  appraising 
the  future  atatua  of  tht  tranaferred  em- 
ployees, the  comparison  takes  Into  account 
both  the  provisions  of  the  propoeed  bill  and 
the  undertakings  which  Howard  University 
Is  prepared  to  incorporate  In  the  agreement 
referred  to  In  paragraph  3  of  the  summary 
set  forth  above.  T%o  areas  of  dilBculty 
which  neither  the  bill  nor  the  proposed 
agreement  would  expressly  eliminate  are 
(at  the  applicability  to  the  transferred  em- 
ployees of  future  Federal  pay  Increaaes,  and 
(b)  the  discrepancies  In  pay  and  bcnetlts 
between  such  employees  and  Howard  em- 
ployees doing  similar  work. 

Each  of  these  difficulties  is  met  by  estab- 
lished policies.  In  the  past.  tK>th  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  have  acted 
promptly  to  ack  to  it  that  statutory  pay  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees  were  reflected 
in  the  salary  scale  of  Howard  University  em- 
ployees. It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the 
executive  branch  to  maintain  this  policy,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  t>elleve  that  the 
Congress  will  cooperate  in  making  It  possible 
for  us  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  the  second  difficulty,  a 
program  of  adjustments  In  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity pay  system  designed  to  bring  It  Into 
line  with  the  Federal  pay  system  has  already 
been  initiated.  The  first  step  in  thia  direc- 
tion was  taken  In  the  fiscal  year  1S58  budget 
of  Howard  University  by  providing  for  wlth- 
In-grade  promotions  to  employees  of  the 
university.  The  fiscal  year  1060  budget  c\ir- 
rently  being  considered  by  the  Congress  con- 
tains further  provision  for  wlthln-grade  pro- 
motions. The  administration  intends  to 
continue  this  policy  until  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity pay  aystem  la  fully  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  as  now  drafted  will,  we 
believe,  achieve  the  beneficial  purpoaea  of 
the  tranafer  with  a  minimum  of  temporary 
disturbance  for  thoee  mo«t  directly  affected. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  refer  the 
encloeed  draft  proposal  to  the  appropriate 
conunlttee  for  consideration. 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  801,  84th 
Congress,  3d  session,  there  is  encloeed  a 
statement  of  coet  eetlmatea  and  peraonnel 
requlrementa  which  would  be  entailed  by 
enactment  of  the  propoeed  legislation.  Tou 
will  note  that  no  additional  pereonnel  coste 
are  involved. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advlaei  that  It 
percelvet  no  objection  to  the  tubmlsalon  of 
thia  propoeed  leglalatlon  to  the  Congreea  for 
Itt  conaideratlon. 

Slnoerely  yourt, 

AaTXtm  S.  flSMMXiro, 

Stcretary. 
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ASSIl^TANCE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FED- 
LRAIXY-IMl'ACTED  ARLAS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  In 
the  Prcsldpnl'R  budget  mpM««e  of  Jnnu- 
uiy  10. 1050,  he  Buld: 

Bchoola  In  Federally  affected  areas:  Al- 
though education  la  primarily  a  reenonalbll- 
Ity  of  State  and  local  governmenU.  the  Fed- 
eral Ouvernment  has  an  obligation  to  nscist 
communities  where  large  numbem  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  engaged  in  Federal  activities 
impose  an  extraordinary  burden  on  local 
school  dlstrlcta. 

Programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
dlstrlcu  thus  affected  have  been  extended 
and  liberalized  several  times  since  they  were 
first  started  in  1950.  despite  the  fact  that  they 
should  t>e  modified  to  assure  greater  and 
more  equitable  local  resronslbillty.  The 
Federal  Government's  responsitilUty  is  clear 
for  those  children  wliose  parents  both  work 
and  live  on  Federal  property,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  pay  local  property  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  is  only  proper  for  the  com- 
munities to  bear  the  cost  of  educating  chil- 
dren of  thoee  Federnl  personnel  who.  like  all 
other  rcstdcnta,  pay  local  taxes  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  support  of  public  scluxtls. 
In  accordance  with  there  principles,  legisla- 
tion will  be  recommended  to  place  the£e  aid 
programs  on  a  more  sound  and  equitable 
basis  (p.  M66) . 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  message,  I  introduce  a  bill 
and  ask  that  It  bo  appropriately  referred. 
I  Obk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  along 
with  a  statement  prepared  by  Arthur 
Flemming.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  also  a  table  which 
Is  a  summary  of  Public  Law  874  entitle- 
ments, by  State,  under  current  law  and 
proposed  amended  law.  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill,  statement,  and  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1939)  to  amend  Public 
Laws  815  and  874»8l8t  Congress,  relating 
to  school  assistance  In  federally  afTectcd 
areas,  so  as  to  limit  payments  under  such 
laws  to  situations  involving  tax-exempt 
Federal  property.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Goldwath.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
it.s  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

8.  1030 

A  bill  to  amend  Public  Lawt  810  and  874,  Slat 
Ck>ngreee,  relating  to  aohool  aiaUtanot  in 
federally  aflactad  araaa.  to  as  to  limit  pay- 
menu  undar  tuch  lawa  to  aituatlona  in- 
volving tax-txtmpt  Federal  property 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat*  and  Haute  of 

Rrpre»entativ*$   of    the    United    Statet    o/ 
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Amrilva  In  CongrrM  a»»fmbki,  That  thlt 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederully  AHected 
Areaa    ttchool    Aaatsiance    AmendmenU    of 

1069". 

rm.!  I— AMRNDMKMT  TO  PUBUC  LAW   174 
Kmploymrnt  on  Federal  property 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  flmt  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  3  or  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1050,  OS  amended  (20  U  8.C.  238),  relating 
to  the  determination  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren residing  on  Federal  property  or  residing 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who,  while  in 
attendance  at  such  schools,  either  resided  on 
Federal  property,  or  resided  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  situated  in 
whole  or  In  part  In  the  same  State  as  such 
agency  or  sltunted  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  from  the  school  district  of 
such  agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"who,  while  in  attendance  at  such  schools, 
(1)  resided  on  Federal  property,  or  (2)  resid- 
ed With  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty situated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency,  or  (3)  .-eslded 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
(A)  all  of  which  Is  situated  outalde  of  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  and  <B)  all 
or  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the  same 
state  as  such  school  district  or  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  from  such 
school  district". 

(b)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  section,  relaUng  to  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  entitlement,  is 
amended  to  read:  "(B)  the  sum  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(a),  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section ( b ) .  40  per  centum  of  the  numt)er  of 
children  determined  under  clause  (2)  of 
such  suljsection.  and  25  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  children  determined  under  clause 
(3)  of  such  subsection". 

Districts  which  cease  to  meet  eligibility 
requirements 

Sbc.  102.  Clause  B  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  except  that  such  3  per  centum  requirement 
need  not  be  met  by  such  agency  for  any  pe- 
riod of  2  fiscal  years  which  follows  a  fiscal 
year  during  which  such  agency  met  such  re- 
quirement and  was  entitled  to  payment  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  the 
payment,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  such  agency  for  tlie  second  fiscal  year  of 
any  such  2-year  period  during  which  such 
requirement  is  not  met,  shall  be  reduced  by 
60  per  centum  of  the  amount  thereof." 

Sudden  and  substantial  increases  tn 
attendance 

See.  103.  (a>  Section  4  of  such  Act  (90 
U.S.C.  230),  relating  to  sudden  and  lubatan- 
tlal  increases  In  school  attendance  at  a  re- 
lult  of  actintiet  of  tht  United  Statet,  it 
repealed. 

(b)  aaute  (A)  of  taction  8(o)  (4)  of  tuch 
Act  it  amended  by  ttrlklng  out  "(including 
funds  available  imder  taetlon  4  of  thit  Act) ". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  taction  8  of  tuch  Act 
(20  17  8.0.  340),  relating  to  the  method  of 


making  paymanU,  la  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"aeotlon  8,  8,  or  4"  and  Inaartlng  tn  lieu 
thereof  "tectlon  I  or  S". 

(d)  lubsaotlon  (e)  of  such  saetlon  U 
amandsd  by  strtklng  out  "sacttoni  I.  8,  and 
4(a) "  and  Intartlng  In  lieu  tharaot  "saetions 
9  and  8". 

fsdf rsl  proptrty  lta«fd  (o  privU  ps rions 

•m.  104.  (a)  The  Artt  two  tantaneea  of 
paratraph  (l)  of  taction  0  of  tuch  Act  (00 
U.S,0. 844) ,  relating  to  the  dettnltlun  of  "Pad- 
aral  properly",  are  amended  to  readi  "Tht 
term  Federal  property'  meant  real  property 
which  It  owned  by  tht  Vnltad  Itataa  and 
from  which  no  Statt,  political  aubdivUlon  of 
a  Htatt,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  oould, 
becauae  of  the  Immunity  of  tht  property 
from  usatlun  under  tha  Oonatltutlon  and 
lawN  of  the  United  Sutat,  derlvt  tax  rtvt- 
nuM  on  tubataniiHlly  lu  full  value,  by  a  tax 
lm|K>anU  either  with  respect  to  the  property 
or  with  reepect  to  any  uta  tharaof  or  Intaratt 
thartln." 

(b)  Tha  third  tantence  of  tueh  paragraph 
la  amended  by  Inaertlng  "and"  before  "(B)" 
and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (O)  any  school 
which  la  providing  flight  training  to  membtri 
of  the  Air  Force  under  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
at  an  airport  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdtvuion  of  a  State". 

(c)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  tuch  Act  it 
amended  by  striking  ouit  "and  property  taxes 
paid  with  respect  to  Federal  property, 
whether  or  not  such  taxes  are  paid  by  the 
United  States,". 

TTTUS  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  PXJBLIC  LAW  8 IS 

Employment  on  Federal  property 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5ia) 
of  the  Act  Of  Septeml>er  23.  1950.  as  amended 
(20  UJ5.C.  635) ,  relating  to  the  detenhlnatlcai 
of  the  number  of  children  residing  on  Fed- 
eral property  or  residing  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  for  purposes  of 
the  limitation  on  the  total  of  the  pajmienU 
to  any  local  educational  agency,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(2)  (A)  the  estimated  Increase,  since  the 
base  year,  in  the  number  of  children  residing 
on  Federal  property,  multiplied  by  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  cost  of  con- 
structing minimum  school  facilities  in  the 
State  in  which  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  is  located;  (B)  the  estimated  Increase, 
since  the  base  year.  In  the  number  of  chil- 
dren residing  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  In  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  school  district  of  such  agency,  multi- 
plied by  40  per  centum  of  such  average  per 
pupil  cost;  and  (C)  the  estimated  increase, 
since  the  base  year,  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren residing  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  (1)  completely  out- 
side the  school  district  of  such  agency  but 
(11)  in  whole  or  in  part  In  the  same  State 
•8  such  school  district  or  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  tuch  school  dis- 
trict, multiplied  by  25  per  centum  of  such 
average  per  pupil  cost". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  it  amended 
by  ttrlklng  out  "two  or  more"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "both",  and  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph 
(2)". 

Sudden  and  substantial  increases  tn 
attendance 

Sac.  309.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  tuch  Act  Is 
amended  by  ttrlklng  out  ";  and"  at  tht  tnd 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  intartlng  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8) 
tharaof. 

(b)  Tha  l^tt  atntenoa  of  taction  t  of  tuch 
Act  (90  UA.O.  688),  rtlatlnf  to  tha  dates  o* 
filing  appllcatlont.  it  amended  by  ttrlklng 
out  "paragrapht  (3)  or  (8)  of  taction  6(a) •• 
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and  ln«ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2) 
of  fectlonSi*)". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  S(a)  of 
sucb  Act  Is  lunended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (1),  (3),  or  (3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1),  or  clause  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)"  and  by  adding  "or 
clause"   after   "sucb   paragraph". 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  increase  in  chil- 
dren referred  to  in  such  paragraph"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  increase  in  chil- 
dren referred  to  in  such  paragraph  (1),  or 
the  lum  of  the  Increaaea  referred  to  In  such 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be",  by 
striking  out  "in  the  case  of  paragraph  (1) 
or  (3) ,  or  10  per  centum  In  the  case  of  para- 
graph (3),",  and  by  atrlking  out  ",  and  un- 
lesa,  In  the  caee  of  paragraph  (3),  the  oon- 
struotion  of  additional  minimum  school 
facilities  for  the  number  of  children  In  such 
Increase  will,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mlaaloner,  Impose  an  undue  nnanclal  burden 
on  the  taxing  and  borrowing  authority  of 
such  agency". 

(•)  Section  S(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (3)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
or  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (0)  of  paragraph 
(3)".  by  striking  out  "such  paragraph"  in 
clauses  (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  paragraph  or  clause",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  clause  (4)  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  In  cases  in  which  the 
Increase  period  or  base  year  referred  to  In 
such  clause  (4)  occurred  prior  to  July  1, 
1960,  the  number  of  children  therein  re- 
ferred to  who  come  within  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  divided,  with  respect 
to  such  Increase  period  or  base  year  occur- 
ring prior  to  such  date,  into  the  number  of 
such  children  described  in  clause  (A),  the 
number  of  such  children  described  in  clause 
(B),  and  the  number  of  such  children  de- 
scribed in  clause  (C),  of  such  paragraph 
(3)." 

(f)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  646),  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "base  year",  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'paragraph  (2)  or  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2) ". 

Additional  Federal  payments 

Sec.  203.  Section  8  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
638) .  relating  to  additional  Federal  payments 
In  unusual  cases,  is  repealed. 

Federal  property   leased  to  private  persons 

Sic.  204.  (a)  The  first  two  sentences  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  15  of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "Federal  property", 
are  amended  to  read:  "The  term  'Federal 
property'  means  real  property  which  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  from  which  no 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  could,  because  of  the 
Immunity  of  the  property  from  taxation 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  derive  tax  revenues  on  sub- 
stantially its  full  value,  by  a  tax  imposed 
either  with  respect  to  the  property  or  with 
respect  to  any  use  thereof  or  Interest 
therein." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out  ",  and  (B)  any  school  which  is 
providing  flight  training  to  members  of  the 
Air  Force  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an 
airport  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State". 

Technical  amendment  on  judicial  review 
Sec.    205.  Section    11(b)    of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  local  educa- 
tional  agency   affected   may   fll*   with   the 


court  a  petition  to  review  tucb  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner, or  any  officer  designated  by  blm 
for  that  purpose.  Upon  the  filing  of  the 
petition  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  set  aside  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  whole  or  in  part."  Section  S3 
of  the  Act  of  August  38,  1058  (P.L.  65-791), 
la  repealed. 

TrrLi  ni — MxaccLLANKOtm 
Effective  date 
8bc.  301.  The  nmendmenU  made  by  this 
Act,  other  than  section  205.  shall  be  effective 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1909. 

Trantition  provision 

Bcc.  303.  If  the  amount  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled  under  icctlon 
8  of  the  Act  of  B?ptpmber  30,  1060,  aa 
amended  by  thli  Act.  for  the  (lical  year  end- 
Ing  June  30,  1960.  is  less  than  the  amount  to 
which  such  agency  wiu  entitled  under  such 
section  3  (after  application  of  section  4(o) ), 
as  In  eflect  prior  to  auoh  amendments,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30.  1060.  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  amounu  exceeds 
8  per  centum  of  the  current  expenditures, 
aa  defined  In  such  Act  of  September  30,  IBOO, 
of  auch  agency  for  the  school  year  1058  1039, 
the  amount  to  which  such  ngency  Is  entitled 
under  such  section  3.  as  so  amended,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

The  statement  and  table  presented  by 
Mr.  QoLDWATER  are  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Axthux  S.  Flemmino,  Secxb- 
TART  or  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

I  have  transmitted  to  Congres  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  874,  under  which  Federal 
assistance  is  provided  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  Public  Law  815.  which 
provides  for  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  such  schools. 

These  are  the  laws  designed  to  compensate 
school  districts  for  financial  problems  at- 
tributed to  Federal  operations  or  the  tax 
immunity  of  Federal  property. 

The  bill  would  change  these  laws  in  two 
principal  respects : 

1.  It  would  authorize  aid  only  to  those 
school  districts  whose  school  revenues  are 
impaired  by  reason  of  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  Federal  property. 

2.  It  would  reduce  payments  to  levels  more 
consistent  with  the  school  revenue  losses  ac- 
tually borne  by  such  districts. 

Available  data  clearly  Indicate  that  under 
the  laws  as  now  written  many  school  dis- 
tricts receive  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  compensation  for  revenue 
losses  which  these  districts  in  fact  do  not 
sustain  because  of  tax  immunity  of  Federal 
property. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  situations 
In  which  assistance  is  provided  under  these 
laws,  the  changes  we  are  proposing,  and  our 
reasons  for  these  proposals. 

1.  Where  parents  both  live  on  and  work 
on  tax-exempt  Federal  property:  Under 
Public  Law  874.  as  a  general  principle  eligi- 
ble districts  receive  for  each  child  an 
amount  equal  to  the  per-pupil  expenditures 
which  are  financed  out  of  local  tax  revenues. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  when  additional 
classrooms  need  to  be  constructed  for  the 
additional  children  whose  parents  work  and 
live  on  Federal  property,  eligible  districts 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
such  additional  children  times  95  percent  of 
the  average  per-pupU  cost  of  school  con- 
struction in  the  State. 

The  proposed  bill  would  leave  both  laws 
unchanged   with   respect   to  such   children. 

2.  Where  parents  work  on  tax-exempt 
Federal  property  but  live  off  the  property: 
Under  both  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 


816,  an  eligible  school  district  receive*  just 
as  much  asaistance  for  the  education  of 
children  In  this  category  If  the  Federal 
property  Involved  is  located  outside  the  dis- 
trict as  does  a  district  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral property  is  actually  located. 

Under  Public  Law  874.  regardless  of  where 
the  property  Is  located,  the  basic  principal 
for  determining  the  amount  of  assistance 
for  pupils  whose  mothers  or  fathers  work  on 
but  do  not  live  on  Federal  property  U  that 
the  local  districU  be  reimbursed  for  half 
the  normal  per-pupil  expenditure*  that  are 
derived  from   local    tax   sources. 

If.  for  example,  expenditures  for  mainU- 
nance  and  operation  of  public  elemsnury 
and  tecundury  echooU  amount  to  1200  per* 
pupil  per  year  and  IIOO  of  this  is  derived 
from  local  tax  sources,  the  Federal  Oov- 
trnment  under  the  present  law  provides 
•60  for  each  public  echool  child  whoee 
father  or  mother  Is  employed  on  rederal 
property. 

similarly.  If  a  district  qualifies  for  Federal 
construction  funds  under  Public  Law  815  be- 
cause of  Increased  enrollment  of  etudenu 
whose  mothere  or  fathers  are  employed  on 
Federal  property,  regardless  of  where  the 
property  Is  located,  the  Government  pays 
half  the  construction  coats  of  the  classrodms 
needed  to  accommodate  the  additional  stu- 
denu.  Paymenu  are  baaed  on  average  school 
construction  costs  prevailing  In  each  Bute. 

Thus,  if  the  average  classroom  construc- 
tion cost  for  a  State  is  SI. 100  per  pupil,  the 
Oovernment  under  this  provision  of  the  Ir.w 
pays  eligible  dlstrlcu  within  that  State  S5M 
for  each  additional  pupil  enrolled  who** 
mother  or  father  is  employed  on  Federal 
property. 

The  proposed  bill  would  divide  assistance 
for  children  whose  parenu  work  on  but  do 
not  live  on  Federal  property  into  two  cate- 
gories— one  for  those  situations  where  th* 
property  is  located  within  the  district  in 
which  the  children  go  to  school  and  one  for 
those  situations  where  the  property  Is  lo- 
cated outside  the  district  in  which  the  chil- 
dren go  to  school. 

Available  data  do  not  Justify  a  50  percent 
rate  even  in  those  districts  in  which  Fed- 
eral property  Is  located.  This  rate  U  still 
more  unrealistic  where  Federal  property  is 
located  outside  the  district. 

The  proposed  bill  would  reduce  assistance 
under  both  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  from  60  percent  to  40  percent  with 
respect  to  districts  in  which  Federal  prop- 
erties are  actually  located  and  from  50  per- 
cent to  25  percent  with  respect  to  district* 
in  which   the  properties  are  not  located. 

The  50  percent  rate  in  these  present  laws 
is  based  on  the  broad  assumption  that  half 
the  local  revenue  for  public  school  purpose* 
is  derived   from  taxes  on  residential   prop-     | 
erty  and  half  from  taxes  on  commercial  an*  -» 
industrial  property.    Federal  property  which     - 
constitutes  a  place  of  employment  Is  figured 
for  the  purposes  of  these  laws  as  commer- 
cial   or    Industrial    property    from    which    a 
school  district  derives  no  tax  benefit. 

A  report  on  property  tax  assessments  pub- 
lished in  December  1057  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  does  not  support  the  assumption  that 
half  the  average  school  district's  real  prop- 
erty tax  base  consists  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial property.  This  report  indicates  that 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  such  property 
accounts  for  only  27.7  percent  of  the  local 
real  estate  tax  base. 

For  no  State  does  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  commercial  and  industrial  property 
reach  even  40  percent  of  the  total  real  estate 
assessment,  the  highest  for  any  State  being 
37.1,  the  lowest  9.3  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  50-50  split  in  local  tax  revenues  aa 
between  residential  property  and  commercial- 
Industrial    property    1*    clearly    tinreallstlc. 
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For  th*  Federal  Oovernment  to  assume  half 
the  local  cost*  of  educating  the  children  cf 
parents  employed  on  Federal  property  whose 
dwellings  are  subject  to  taxation,  like  the 
homes  of  their  privately  employed  neighbors, 
constitutes  an  unjustified  use  of  Federal 
funds,  even  where  the  children  go  to  school 
In  the  same  district  In  which  the  Federal 
property  Is  located. 

In  proposing  reimbursement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children  at  the  40  percent 
level,  we  have  made  allowance  for  the  fact 
thai  many  of  the  school  districts  ellRlhle  for 
Federal  payments  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  are  in  urban  or  suburban  communltle* 
where  the  proportion  of  revenues  derived 
from  commercial  and  industrial  property  will 
generally  exceed  somewhat  the  average  (or  all 
school  dlsUlcts  In  the  Nation. 

I  can  find  no  justlficatlun  whatsoever  for 
relntburstng  all  dUtricu  at  the  same  level, 
IrreiipKllve  of  where  Federal  property  la 
locsted.  The  payment»ln-lleu-of.tiix  prln- 
ripl'i  simply  cniiuul  be  applied  equally — and 
at  tie  same  time  equitably — to  all  situations. 

Nj  matter  who  owna  It.  property  located 
oubilde  a  school  dt*trlet  cannot  be  taxed  by 
thai,  district.  Federal  assistance  to  a  irboul 
district  Id  connection  with  Federal  property 
located  ouUld*  that  district  can  be  Justified 
on  a  paymenl-ln-lleu-of-lax  basis  only  oh 
the  assumption  that  If  the  property  were 
taxi  ble  by  the  school  dUtrlct  In  which  It  la 
locnted.  some  residual  benefit  from  this 
wovld  aceru*  to  the  duutct  where  the  chil- 
dren go  to  school.  For  example.  If  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  Federal  property  Is  locat*d 
cou.d  Ux  that  property,  this  might  free  some 
stale  school  funds  for  other  districts  In 
which  children  of  parent*  *mploy*d  on  th* 
prc)i)erty  go  to  school. 

The  proposed  level  of  26  percent  for  dis- 
trict In  which  the  Federal  property  Is  not 
loct.ted  would  seem  to  be  adequate  reim- 
bursement for  any  Indirect  loss  of  revenues 
thoM  dlstrlcu  might  sustain  because  of  Ux- 
Inununity  of  Federal  property  located  out- 
side their  taxing  Jurisdiction. 

3.  Where  parenU  live  on  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral property  but  work  off  the  property: 
PaymenU  are  computed  imder  both  Public 
La«  874  and  Public  Law  815  on  the  same 
bas.s  for  children  in  this  category  as  for 
children  whose  mothers  or  fathers  work  on 
tax-exempt  Federal  property  but  live  off  the 
property. 

Under  Public  Law  874.  the  twslc  principle 
for  determining  the  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  for  pupils  in  this  category  Is  that 
the  local  dlstrlcu  be  reimbursed  for  half  the 
normal  per-pupil  expenditure*  that  are  de- 
rived from  local  tax  sources. 

Similarly.  If  a  district  qualifies  for  Federal 
conitrucUon  funds  under  Public  Law  815 
bec.iuse  of  Increased  enrollment,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  half  the  construction  cosU  of  the 
classrooms  needed  to  accommodate  the  ad- 
ditlsnal  studenu  whose  parenu  live  on  but 
do  not  work  on  Federal  property.  PaymenU 
are  based  on  average  ■chod  construction 
costs  prevailing  In  each  SUte. 

The  proposed  bill  would  leave  both  laws 
unchanged  with  respect  to  thes*  children. 

4.  Where  parenU  work  or  live  on  taxable 
Oovernment  property:  Under  both  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815.  dlstrlcU  which 
are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  t>ecause  of 
Federal  properties  in  their  areas  receive  such 
assistance  even  though  the  Federal  proper- 
ties have  been  leased  to  private  firms  or  in- 
dividuals who.  under  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  can  be  taxed  by  SUte  and  local 
governmenU  for  the  full  valuation  of  the 
properties  Just  as  though  they  were  privately 
owned.  Although  any  taxes  actually  paid  by 
a  lessee  to  a  local  school  district  are  deducted 
from  Federal  paymenU  to  that  district,  all 
other  eligible  districU  Involved  in  such  sit- 
uations receive  full  Federal  aasletanc*. 


The  bill  would  revise  the  definition  of  Fed- 
eral property  in  both  lawa  lo  as  to  discon- 
tinue Federal  assistance  in  these  situations. 

6.  Where  parents  have  moved  into  an  are* 
to  work  for  a  Oovernment  contractor:  Pay- 
ments are  made  to  school  districU  in  thcs* 
situations  on  the  basis  that  increased  enroU- 
menu  restiltlng  from  Oovernment  contract 
work  have  caused  a  financial  hardship  oa 
these  dlstrlcu. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  paymenU  are  baaed 
on  the  amount  needed  to  prevent  a  deficit  in 
achool  financing,  Under  Public  Law  615, 
p.\ymenu  are  based  on  the  number  of  addi- 
tional children  enrolled  times  45  percent  of 
the  per  pupil  construction  cosU  prevailing 
In  the  State. 

The  prupuced  bill  would  discontinue  thla 
form  of  Federal  assistance.  It  Is  our  p<i»tlon 
that  such  asklstancs,  orlglnnlly  occantnned 
by  the  rapid  expansion  of  large<ioale  defense 
aetlvlilea,  la  no  longer  Justined.  Plnnis 
Working  on  Oovernment  contracts  are  fully 
taxable  and.  tlterofure,  are  sources  of  school 
revenues  the  same  as  any  other  industrial 
or  commercial  eitnbllshmMit,  In  fact.  Oov- 
ernmrtit  conirncts  generate  additional  reve- 
nues for  many  school  districts. 

All  the  proposed  changrs  would  be  effee- 
tlir*  for  the  1060  60  school  year,  except  that 
for  this  one  year  no  school  district's  reve- 
nues for  current  operating  expenses  would 
be  reduced  by  more  than  8  percent  on  ac- 
count of  the  changed  levels  of  payment  with 
respect  to  children  of  parenU  employed  on 
tax-exrmpt  Federal  property.  AfUr  tlie  first 
year,  the  reduced  levels  of  payment  would  b« 
fully  effective  with  respect  to  all  dlstrlcu. 

The  various  amendmcnU  proposed  would 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  under  the  two 
laws  by  approximately  •61.370,000  for  th* 
first  year  and  by  still  larger  amounts  there- 
after. Under  Public  Law  815,  the  estimated 
appropriation  requlremenU  for  fiscal  year 
1959  60  would  be  reduced  by  approximately 
•  14.250  000— from  •61,135.000  to  •46.885.000. 
Under  Public  Law  874.  the  estimated  appro- 
priation requlremenU  would  be  reduced  for 
fiscal  year  1959-60  by  approximately  ^47,- 
030,000 — from  $163,960,000  to  •116,940.000. 

Summary  of  Public  Law  874  estimated  enf<- 
tlements,  by  State,  under  current  law  and 
proposed  amended  law  fiscal  year  1960 


etate 


Alabama . 

Ariiona 

Arkansas „._ —.. 

raliXomis «„.„„ . 

Colorailo ... .„.— 

Connecticut . 

Pol:iwarc . 

Florida ........ 

Gforels 

Idaho. .._.......  .......... 

IlUnoLi 

Indiana..... ......._. — 

Iowa ... .......... 

Kansas ... . — 

Kent  uck  y . ...... ...... 

Louisiana 

Mainp _..»-.. 

Maryland ._...._ 

Masi.<.ichusctts 

M  \cMran 

M  inni'sota.. ....«...-— . 

M  i.ssiMippi 

M  issourl 

M  ont  ana ...—..... 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey. , 
New  Mexico. 
New  York 
North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon.. 
Pennsylvania.. 


Estimated  entitlements 


Under  cur- 
rent Uw 


>4,a)l,RI2 

3,333.838 

1, 075,  056 

25, 707.  200 

4.M0,  29.S 

1, 437. 471 

302.301 

4.419,586 

6,  058,  1S2 

1,152,014 

%  866, 672 

746.130 

431.199 

4,158.945 

1,219,773 

1,068.198 

1,246.372 

fi,  849.  612 

4,116,123 

868.  SOI 

438.741 

1,2»),050 

1.856.291 

1.314.639 

1,674.964 

975,828 

772.623 

t.  465,  868 

4. 057.  778 

8,569,606 

l,83ae22 

282.403 

S,8g8,767 

^907, 458 

81^707 


Proposed 

amended 

law 


$1,538,776 

2,  4UH,  9.M 
73a  212 

18.  455,  067 

3,  510, 633 
566,000 
106,868 

3,015,501 

S,  370, 138 

007,  .S43 

2,058,493 

38a  102 

98,613 

2, 770. 676 

77a  610 

748.653 

1,017.825 

4,041,701 

3,074.119 

682.018 

362.133 

066,183 

•40,712 

1,154.915 

1, 291, 012 

841,673 

616,270 

1, 901, 453 

8, 312, 185 

2, 309,  610 

1,377,447 

227.370 

X404.464 

<504.892 

400,016 

1.43S^8W 


Summary  of  Public  Law  874  estimated  enti- 
tlementt,  by  State,  under  current  law  end 
proposed  amended  law  fiscal  year  I960—' 
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Estimated  entitlemrnti 

•tate 

Under  cur- 

Propo^'d 

rent  law 

amended 
law 

Khodr  Tfland 

•l,(im,3n 

•1,147,  CM 

houili  CuroIIno 

3.6UI.434 

1,041,  44<1 

Hoiitli  Drtkota..... 

1.  AhU.  hmu 

1,  44\  KVJ 

Teniiratoe 

),80&,ri4(l 

1, 100,  OUS 

'IVxa« 

la  72S,  («3 

»,  fi55,  aiii 

null.  

l.nn.ino 

1,0V*.  on 

Vfrront 

67,  TiA 

411,  m 

VIrulnia 

10,  .l.-^i,  044 

r.  601.  4U 

\Viu.ii|iiii(oi) 

7,  M^,  -J'!.', 

t,wiu,oia 

WmI  Vlr-liiU 

14J1,S(>4 

ht\,  A7A 

wiMMitiKtn..... 

fl'i^i,  :»TO 

4(1'.,  Kim 

\V)'*iii,|ii|.. 

471,  IJI 

•Oft,  4(M 

Altattu  

S.IHMia 

4,ltt7,MiS 

t  iikitirt  pf  Columbia 

■••« ••■>■•'• 

iiuain  

(M.vn 

4n3,  440 

Itawiill    

•.If'.  I('4 

a,(.uj.  iHA 

Vlrt-ln  l<knd)< 

Mil.  1U 

«i4,  «77 

bedloiii  u  siul  Ka) 

•,100,000 

a,  loii,  ouo 

Total 

\98,m,9n 

lie,  940, 01 

Cofiffruetion  aid  by  Staf  under  Public  Lai* 
Ii5,  at  amended,  and  under  further  pro* 
posed  amendmentt  to  Public  tava  115,  /!•• 
eal  year  1960 


PiM-al  rear  lono.  Publto 
Law  61i  ooiutruclioa  aid 

Currently 
In  effect ' 

Proposed* 

Alabama 

•1.030,747 

•4ao,ono 

Arizona..................... 

1.  «»4. 880 

1.  520.  U50 

Arkan5«« 

1.332.250 

i.a.w.nio 

CaUfomla 

14.  oon.  ei  5 

0,0S2.0A.S 

Culurwlo  ................... 

702,000 

66.V7no 

CoTinertlcut. ................ 

SS8.400 

206,400 

Delaware.... . .......... 

Florida 

1,466.430 
1, 670.435 

733.600 

88.  .VW 

1,056.120 

260.008 

078, 910 

(i  eon!  la....... ........... 

807.680 

Idaho 

•06,500 

Illinois 

61.200 

Indiana..................... 

100.200 

182.670 

Kan.sas 

1,426.488 

1.2:4.346 

Kentucky ............... 

132,800 

87.290 

I-ou  isiana — . _. 

Maine      ................... 

100,600 
1,063,400 

00.000 

M  ar>-land .^, 

407.130 

Massachusetts .      ..    

M  khlgan - .«._—.... 

3,566.170 

a,*8iG,'e76 

Mlnnev>tA                    .  .  ... 

MtesissippL       

•577,800 

•618,150 

Missouri 

1,713,950 

1.621,660 

Montana  .... ........ 

625,200 
648,294 
35^300 
602,250 

4S6.910 

Nebraska.  .................. 

633,420 

Nevada . 

287.720 

New  Hampshire..... 

602,250 

New  Jersey «„»........ 

660,600 

660,190 

New  MeTioo.. .......••• 

^  747,  384 

791,700 

1,497,000 

3.256,175 

New  York      

701,700 

North  Carolina 

1.445.830 

North  Dakota 

279,600 

273.510 

Ohio —    - 

628,300 

445,210 

Oldaboma — . _ 

1.97m31 

1.646,565 

Pennsylvaaia . ... 

Rhode' Island .    . 

47,600 

38,400 

South  Carolina.... 

129,500 
1,205,689 

96,140 

South  Dakota 

1,104,130 

Tennessee 

21,000 

13,440 

Texas      ...................... 

2,218,010 
415,850 

70a700 

Utah 

881.830 

Vermont 

_»„. . 

Virginia — 

2,344,600 

1,536,800 

Washington...    ...... 

2,026.370 

1,871,370 

West  Virginia.    ..     .     — 

11,000 

10, 510 

Wisconsin.    ...       .      _. 

,„..,^ 

Wyoming— ... ,. - 

77,600 

74, 210 

Alaska 

1.060.S26 

1,033,725 

Oaam 

930,100 

001,100 

Hawaii 

2,350,800 

2.SS0.800 

PiMrtfl  Rkift    .... 

1,004,376 

1,004,375 

Torts' 

00,135,000 
1,000,000 

4^  884,000 

1,000,000 

tl,lU,V» 

46,884,000 

>DaU  estimated. 
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Number  of  school  districU  which  claim  for 
entitlement  under  Public  Law  874  children 
living  in  their  boundaries  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  representative  major 
military  bases  during  1957-58  school  year 

STATS  AND   MIUTAHT   INSTALLATIONS 

California: 

McClellan    Air    Force    Base,    Nortli 

Sacramento 81 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco- _.  98 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento.  ,  71 
Naval     Base,     Harbor     Drive,     San 

Diego 129 

Colorado:  Air  Force  Academy 26 

New    Mexico:     White    Sands    Missile 

Range 10 

Oklahoma: 

Fort  Sill,  Lawton 55 

Tinker    Air    Force    Base,    Midwest 

City— — 104 

Alabama:  Fort  McClellan,  Annlston__  24 

Arkansas:  Fort  Chaffee,  Fort  Smith..  21 

Georgia:   Fort  Benning —  49 

minols:       Scott       Air       Force       Base, 

Belleville 24 

Kansas:  Air  Force  Plant  No.  2  (B.O.P.- 

G.M.C.),  Kansas  City 58 

Kentucky:    Fort   Knox 26 

Maine:   Naval  Base,  Kittery 65 

Massachusetts:    Boston   Army   Base..  63 

Missouri:     Naval     Industrial     Reserve 

Aircraft   Plant,  Kansas   City 77 

New    Jersey:    Port    Monmouth — Main 

Post,    Red    Bank 39 

New  York:  New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 

Brooklyn -         65 

Ohio:  Naval  Industrial  Reserve  Air- 
craft  Plant,    Columbus 64 

Pennsylvania:  Olstead  Air  Force  Base, 

Mlddletown 62 

Rhode  Island:  Naval  Base,  Newport,  at 

Newport 34 

Texas: 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  4,  Port  Worth.         75 

Fort  Hood,  Kllleen 63 

Naval    Industrial    Reserve    Aircraft 
Plant.    Dallas -        66 

Washington : 

Air    Force    Plant    No.     17     (Boeing 

plant  No.  2 ) .  Seattle,  commingled.         47 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Brem- 
erton  i— -         42 

Total  number  of  military  bases —        27 

Total  number  of  school  districts ..  1,  508 

Ksch  base  Is  located  In  one  or  sometimes 
two  school  districts. 

Estimated  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874  of  school  districts  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area  for  th*  1969-60 
iokool  year 


ties  and  the  city  of  Alexandria— in  the  1959- 
60  school  year,  because  this  would  reduce 
their  operating  budgets  by  more  than  3  per- 
cent. After  the  first  year.  Federal  payments 
to  the  four  districts  would  be  further  re- 
duced as  follows. 

Prince   Georges   County $27,881.64 

Arlington    County 148,  623.  53 

Fairfax  County 632,190.05 

Alexandria    City 276.638.99 


f)«huol  (IlitlrUa 


MnnlNonicry  CfNinty,  Mil 
J'rliii<«*  OiMiriM  ('ounlyi 

M.I     , 

AlH«iitvlr|i«  ('II y,  V| 


I     ▼■•■••■ 


Arllri«lnii  t'miniy, 

rnlrfiii  (Wmi my,  Vn  ...... 
ulurhMrrhOliy.  Va.... 

3'olitl     , 
iiiimititofnKluetion. 


Knllikininnt 

llluItT  |ilt'»* 

cm  iiriivmlun 
o(  Hut  iwt 


ti.UIMlM.  lA 

1,  Vi%  7IM.  43 

NIA,  UMI.  'i\ 

l,A7u,itli7,IM 

8,  NM,  111.1  IN 

ill7.4M.IW 


RmitltMiit'nt 

iiniJiT  pru- 

|K>iu'i|  tiiiii'iid* 

iiiftidt 


The  full  Amount  of  tht  propoitd  rtduetton 
would  not  apply  to  four  of  thMt  dtitrletii* 
Prlnoe  OtorgM,  Arlington,  iind  ralrfHX  Ooun* 


Category  of  Federal  impact  and  rate  of 
payment 


CalcRory  of  Kcdoral 

IIll|IUl-t 


II,  113,  AM,  94 

|,(H«'J,  IHVi  IM 

I,  Ii1li,i«)7,4a 

y,  HM,itA<,M 

ttMiTIH.  IN 


l,r«(l,iru,N»      A,UM,OTIl,M 
H,  Mtf,  Aiiu,  4« 


Total. 


1,085.234.21 


Ist  r;»tP«ofy 

2<l  c-iUt-Bory 

3<1  (MliBory 

4lli  c-:.lfi;ory 


TrrM-nt  Uw 

(|»rc<tit  (if 
IcHiil  r«»n Ill- 
bill  ion  ruU-) 


nnit'li'Irii,  I't 

(|)iTmil  of 

local  conlrl- 

Ifuiioii  rut«') 


Sinn 

40 
25 


Infoniialion  nhoirinrj  estitnatr/i  nttrn'invrr  of  chiUhen  mi'i  rnlr  of  pni/triPut  untlfr  Piihhrljfiw 
874  for  school  districts  iti  the  W  aKhini/lon,  D.C,  tiutropolilan  (imj  itunny  Ihr  lfJo»-HO 
school  year  ' 


Estimated  avrrnpo  daily  attendance 

Percpnf  of 

Childriii  by  cuteitories 

cluldmi 

livinc  « Ith 
parint 

Estl- 

1 

m:ii<'<l 

Tot  Ml 

(1)  Children   (21  rhlMren 

(3)  Childri-n 

f4)  Children 

enii>l«y«d 
on  Kf«l<ral 

kM^il 

School  district 

!iviT:iKi' 

li\  ine  on 

livinu  mi 

UvinK  wilb 

luiMc  M  ith 

coniri- 

ilillv 

Kcilcrul 

Ki-dt-r.a 

pru'i'iit 

p.ireiit 

pro|«ily 

bu ',  .un 

uttcnd- 

projHrty 

proiMTty 

pniiilovp<l 

rn'jiloyed 
on  Kcjeral 

lorded  out- 

raU 

unci- 

with  piiri'iit 

with  parrnt 

on  Keilcral 

side  school 

(•mulovid 

not  pnipl<>ye<l 

t>rot»Tly 

l>r"««'rly 

district 

on  Kedor-.il 

on  Ke<l' ml 

kM-i;ti  d  in 

loc   led  out- 

projKrty 

property 

sch(x»l 
dl.strict 

Slil<-  St'llKOl 

district 

MontKomery    County, 

Md       

G6.C14 

113 

6 

6.  SCS 

17.  (I2.S 

74.  1 

$ir>.v  M 

Frince  Oeorffcs  County, 

Md               

«n.4lfi 

371 

4,4W 

1A..MH 

7«.  1 

1  •'».'>.  «H 

.\lt>\andria  City,  Va 

12.  wa 

174 

!>.  2M 

!«>.<» 

2M  M 

\rlini»ton  C'oiintv,  V« 

22.h54 

IBl 

2 

5.  .VA 

7.172 

.'A  li 

211  W) 

I'nirfax  County,  Va 

47.  bW» 

Z» 

42 

ZIM 

21.ri2fi 

Ml.  6 

2:f7  47 

i-alls  Cliurth,  Va 

l.seiu 



HWi 

luu.o 

ZU  57 

'  The  data  in  this  tabic 

rive  the  basis  for  estimating  entiilenicnt  for  these  school  district 

s  under  the  amendment 

proi>osed  for  Public  Law  874. 

Estimated  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874  of  school  districts  in  the  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  metropolitan  area  for  the  1959-€0 
school  year 


Estimated  entitlements  under  Public  Law  874 
of  school  districts  in  the  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  metropolitan  area  for  the  1959^0 
school  year — Continued 


School  dUtrict 


Entitle- 
ment 
under 
pres«'nt 
provisioiL-^ 
of  the  act 


San     KrancLseo     l"nlfle«l     Sdiooll 

District $1,049,150 

South  Snn  Fnnclsco  City  liil- 

tled  School  District       

Berklev    City     Unified    Schinil 

District 

Ouklimd    Clly    Unified    School 

Di^'trict   

Aliinie<la    City    Unified    School 

District  

.\lbaiiv    City     Unified    School 

Di.-.i.rict 

JetTcr^on    Union    Hl?h    School 

District  

San    KiifacI   City   Jligh   School 

District  

San  Mutoo  Union  lllib  School 

District 


fi8,74« 
303. 3.W 
74«,n>l7 
4»A  ,V57 

23.  :m 

44,  4H3 

HI.  11« 
ft),  .M»3 


Entitle- 

ni»'nt 

under 

proposed 

unii-ivl- 
niclU.'i 


8cho.>l  district 


Enlitle- 

nirnt 

uifler 

|»rcscnt 

pro\  i'ions 

of  the  art 


$HCO.  499 

4.V  351 

124,096 

4fin.  701 

355,  179 

1ZI03 

33.41S 

50,  All 

31.533 


."an  Malco  City  School  District. 

Jefferson  S<hiK>'.  Dlsfrii-t      

.<;lll'>:iUl<>  SrhiMil  DKtr;tt . . 

.<!»n  Hnino  I'iirk  ."school  District 
Walnut  ('re«k  .<<-!i<iol  District... 
MiU  Valley  .«!clio«.l  Dl*tricl 


Totol      .  

Amount  of  reduction 

reru  III  of  reducliua. ..... 


51.  asA 

41.91)3 
32.  f^J 

av.T.io 

24, 072 


Fn'itl*- 

nie'it 

uii  I'-r 

profMist'd 

anirnd- 
nieritl 


27.192 
21.219 

27.  •>! 
13.  UM 
11.234 
UUOg 


2.9-jn.2.w  '  zoai2,aM 
«M3.W7S 
2&S 


Information  showing  tMimntnl  altinilnnrr  of 
Law  874  for  nhoo!  district*  in  the  San  Fra 
Mchool  yrar  ' ^^^ 


NoTiv  The  reduction  In  Fe  l,r:»l  i>iiyineni«  «hoi»n  In 
this  table  lit,-  tluHie  r<'siil(ln7  from  the  I'liuiii'i-  in  rate  o( 
IHtvnient  t«'r  <liild  and  do  not  |ti<  lude  rf<lu<lion<  that 
iiiiiy  ri'tiilt  froiii  ihu  ctioiuiv  Ui  <Uniilllou  uf  "Kiilrral 
j>ra|»eily." 

chiliinn   oml  riitr  of  pni/inrnt   undrr   t*iit>lic 
ncifco  mrtiopolitan  arra  durin\j  Ihr  IU6U  'lO 


Hobool  dutrict 


inn  VmnilDM  I'nIflMi 
HidiiHil  Diiirltfl  ....  . 

fmitli  Nun  yrt»nN»eo 
UiimndMi'lioiilDliilriul 

Iiirkfioy  (Mty  liiiin«i) 
Hcliim]  DUlrlol  ....  ... 

Mimwil  Dlitriat..!. 


KitlmiitP<l  averaire  dully  atlendunra 


Total 
averuue 

dully 
uliend' 

itnou 


HMI 

lll,MA 
ni,7tM 


ChUdn-n  by  pateiiorli* 


tn  ('hlldrfn 
llvlna  on 

Feden*! 

iiropertv 

with  imrt'iil 

litllJililVI'il 

UII  ri'ilirul 
jifoperiy 


1,441 

|l»A 
144 
tun 


(3)  Children 

IIVltlK  oil 

ri'di-rn 
Proptriy 

Willi  pilll'lll 

llol  i'|iipl<i>isl 

on  Fiiili  I  ill 

pfO|M  riy 


1«l 

■••••••■•«•• 


(3)  Children 

llvlllK  Willi 

piirelll 

rriiiiloted 

m  I  imIituI 

pio|i<riv 

liinilid  ill 

■I'iDMtl 

iliiirivi 


^ll7• 

A 

»4fl 

3.  II  tit 


(i)  Children 
Il\ili0  wllh 

p.ireill 
ellililiiMsl 
Oil  ieilrrul 

pr,i|..rly 
lor. tied  out 
•Ide  M'hiMil 

iluiritit 


i.nA4 

4A3 

I.4W 

4,  urn 


IVr"  III  of 
tlilldren 

IIVllIK  VII  h 

pareiil 

eiiijilos  I'd 

on  reiferul 

prii|H'iiy 

liM'iiii  d  out- 

•  ide  i'liiNil 

dUllUi 


13.1 

M).4 

III.  (I 


K»il. 

niiled 
IoimI 

I'fiiiiri- 
but  Ion 

full' 


itm.14 

JIM,  14 
»M.I4 

■*»\.  14 


1959 
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Information  showing  mtinintnl  nlfrndnnrr  nf  rhildren  ami  rate  of  payment  under  Public 
hiw  874  /<"■  school  dintrtcls  m  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  urea  during  the  IBo'J-dO 
school  year  ' — Cc>»tiiiu<-d 


,••  - 

R.stlniate*)  averaiie  daily  attendance 

Percent  of 

* 

~ 

Children  by  <-!it«i;ork-s 

children 

living  with 
p'.ueiil 

Esti- 

1                       1 

inalcii 

Totjil 

(1)  Children   (21  Children  ' 

(3)  CbiMn-ii 

(41  Children 

eniploved 

ICK-Ul 

^rhoolillstrict 

aver-.iire 

livJni:on     j     liviiiL' on 

livin;!  w ith 

livinc  Willi 

on  KediTiil 

contri- 

dally 

Kc/!.t:i1              K«>.|<r;(l 

piirent 

IKin-nt 

pro|)erty 

bution 

alt<-n<l- 

proiNTtv          pro!.<-rl\ 

ciniiloyc  1 
nil  !'i'  It  ral 

em  lioved 

lofMtwl  out- 

rate 

alK« 

with  |>areiil  [  wiih  partiil 

on    ■rderal 

side  school 

iniploxed     not  fnip|oy<><l 

prolirltv 

l»ro|M'rt  V 

dMricl 

on  Ki'<i<riil      on  loli-r-.il 

ItHMicd  in 

IiHritol  «iut- 

proH-rly     |     pro|-,rt> 

1 

mIkioI 
di^irlc-t 

■•id,-  s<-hool 
district 

Alaiiie'ln    City    rnlt1«»«l 

<•'!  <ii,l  IMstriet 

10,  7^'7 

C65 

1. 74»i 

1.441 

37.4 

$20fi.  14 

Air«iny     ruy     rnltUnl 

<(  1  u(il  ]>i'«lrl«'t 

2.MU9 

17 

21U 

•J2.  5 

2lD'>.  1 4 

JffTif-di     liiion     lllirh 

.<eliiol  District 

i^^an    l<:i(;iel    City    lliph 

2.737 

1 

2S3 

99.0 

V*).  2r, 

<fl  (Mil  liiNlrii't 

I.  :>ts 

93 

73 

90 

35.2 

Via.  -i:, 

San    Mal<-o   1  nioii   Iliuh 

S<-)<)'>l  District 

7.(i.w 

22 

324 

93.6 

.t-Vl.  25 

San   MHt«i  City  .<chool 

Di'liict 

il.r.13 

.^^••••*-  - 

filll 

IINI.  1) 

I7K.3! 

JilI<'iM>ii  S<-h<H>l  Dislricl 

<>.  rMi 

M 

462 

VK.X 

I7H.31 

Saiisj.Iit"  J^cli<">l  l)i~lri<l 

1.2W 

"» ; 

•^ 

105 

42.7 

17H.3I 

.'•'an    Hnino   Park   Stin«>l 

Dhtrict 

4.136 

25 

271 

91.  C 

17H.31 

Valiui     Cfpck     ."khool 
liilrict 

4.3A2 

2.<i3 

luao 

178.  31 

Mill  Valley  Sobuoi  Dts- 

' 

UM  t     

xva 

14 

24 

2IH 

b&2 

17H.  31 

15  Calih,niia   diii- 

1 

UkIs    

a:.so2 

2,m 

m 

10.911 

11.. %5 

4f5.7 

1 

i 

I  Till'  <l»l»  in  this  luM.'  Hive  the  ba-'Li  for  ,-stiniatiii?  cntilh-nHiit  lor  liiew-  nhotA  districts  und<T,  the  ameiidmcnls 
pro|Hise<l  (or  l'ut>lic  Ij«>\  h74. 

Information  nhouing  tstiniatid  ottrndanct  of  ihi'drm  and  rule  of  pai/ni' id  under  PuUic  Law 
8.4  for  srhool  dislrictn  in  th<   El  J'aso.   fex..  metropolilan  area  during  the  10-59  60  :  rhool 


i/tar 


School  district 


City  of  EI  V:\ff<    . 
So<s>iro  Common  J'chocd 

Detriel  V\  -.•.,  El  I'.imi 
V^lela   Ili.l.|K'li>lelit 

.<<-l  ool  Di.Mri<i 
.^lll^(,lly       Indi  |i)'iid<  lit 

:»cl  iKii  District  No  HiKi 

4Teii«idli>trlc-t«... 


K«liniat<'d  avcrici-  dail>  attend:uuf 


Chlldrm  by  catejtnrips 


Toi.i. 

;i\«f  lire 

d.illy 
:tlt<-lld- 

and' 


41.  345 

:*& 

I3,S«7 

247 

SV7M 


,li  Childn-n  (2)  Children  I   )  ChiMren 
ii\inrim  iiviiii.' on     j  livinc  u  ith 

KifliTMl  Kfli-ral  p;iri  nl 

pro|Mily  i«r"pirt\         eiiipioycsl 

Willi  p-.ireiit    withpitfint     oiiKid-ri! 
eniiil«)y,-<l     iiotemptoyt'd,     pro|>.rty 
on  I  i-iii-ril  j  on  reilera!  I    k«-:i!<d  in 
prop<rly     •     fwo|M-ftr     I       scImioI 
district 


2.29.1 


y,(M4 

4.^.M 

3> 

13.313 


(4)  Children 
livinir  with 

l>.in'iit 

cmpl«iy<Hl 

on  lislrrul 

|)rot«Tty 

lo<-:ii,'d  out- 

sid«'  scho<il 

district 


172 
35 


Percen;  of 

childn-n 

livinK  H  ilh 

parent 

enijiloywl 

on  KtMlcnil 

proiHTiy 

lociiti'd  out- 

vjili'  school 

di>trict 


0.  14 

(«.  14 

3.9 

3.V7 


1.7 


E.>.-ti. 
niatcii 

loc:!! 
eonfri- 
iHition 

rait 


t\b.\  9U 
l.'i5.99 
l.W.  Vj 

1,'M.tW 


The  data  In  tbi*  table  Kl\e  tin  banl^biTesilnriilinR  entulrtiieiit  (or  lh«»i'  mhool  dlnlrlrtu  undw  the  aniendmenu 

liroiKis,**!  for  Ptitili'-  I.:iw  *71. 

Estimated  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874  of  nchool  dtxtrictn  in  the  El  Pa.w.  Tex., 
metropolitan  area  for  the  IfStteO  kchool 
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AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949.  RELATING  TO  MAR- 
KETING or  DAIRY  PRODUCTS- 
ADDITIONAL  C08PON80R  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
ank  unanlmouH  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
YovNG  I  be  added  m  a  coiponior  of  Ben- 
^  -  ate  bill  1821,  the  Dairy  Marketing  Act, 
•wM  uM  which  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  my»elf 
and  Benatora  McCarthv  and  Pwoxmiri. 
on  April  28,  1959. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  U  so  or- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATZONB  ACT— ADDZTIONAL 
OOtPONBORI  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KARTXI.    Mr,  Frfild»nt.  X  Uk 
unanimous  connrnt  that  the  namea  of 


Senators  Dodd  and  Capehart  may  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1858,  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  relating  to  political  broad- 
casts, introduced  by  me  on  May  5,  1959. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

THE  PRESIDENT   AND   MR.    DULLES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
history  books  record  this  pieriod  it  will  be 
with  the  words  "They  kept  the  peace." 

But  the  books  will  record  something 
else.  It  is  a  human  interest  story.  It  is 
the  story  of  two  strong  men  like  David 
and  Jonathan,  like  Damon  and  Pjrthias. 
I  refer  to  Ike  and  Foster. 

The  world  knows  only  in  part  of  the 
deep  affection  and  respect  each  has  for 
the  other.  They  have  kindred  minds; 
they  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
country;  they  are  outstanding  public 
servants  who  have  faced  shoulder  to 
shoulder  the  problems  on  the  world 
stage. 

A  few  years  ago  Ike  was  stricken,  and 
then  it  was  that  Foster,  with  his  strength 
of  mind  and  body  and  his  knowledge, 
stood  by. 

Now.  after  7  years,  Foster  has  been 
stricken,  and  Ike  stands  by.  He  has 
brought  to  Foster's  bedside  in  the  hos- 
pital the  distmguished  friends  of  both  of 
them — kings  and  prime  ministers,  pres- 
ent and  past,  and  others.  Through  the 
years  since  they  became  acquainted,  they 
have  worked  tirelessly,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  might  have  a  wealth  of 
good  things. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  two  strong, 
dedicated,  clean  men  of  great  faith. 
Where  else  in  history  is  there  to  be  found 
such  a  camaraderie  of  mind  and  soul? 

Who  will  write  the  story  for  posterity? 
"Thar's  gold  in  them  thar  hills." 


BEGINNING  OP  THE  VERNAL  UNIT 
OP  THE  CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  Vernal.  Utah,  a  ceremony  is  being  held 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
West's  important  reclamation  develop- 
ments, the  Vernal  unit  of  the  cential 
Utah  project. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  central 
Utah  project,  which.  In  turn,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  upper  Colorado 
River  storase  project,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  leclamation  undertakings  In 
the  Nation's  history. 

Thirteen  new  reservoirs  will  be  built 
In  Utah  under  the  central  Utah  author- 
ization: and  these  reservoirs.  >Mth  the 
attendant  facilities  for  IrrlRatlon,  recrea- 
tion, and  municipal  water  supply,  will 
make  profound  and  permanent  chanuei 
in  the  economy  of  Utah.  In  a  State 
which  has  been  limited  in  economic 
urowth  by  the  available  water  supply,  th« 
lmport»noe  of  thli  projfct  etnnot  be 
overomphMlRc>d. 

The  enttre  Vernal  unit  will  cost  ap- 
proxtmttely  16,874,000.  nnd  will  provido 
in'liktlon  WAtvr  for  nearly  18,000  Rcret, 
The  central  Utah  project  will  cost  an 
•Rtlmated  1240  million,  and  will  benent 
much  of  Of ntral  and  northern  UUh ;  It 
will  provide  trrlvatlon  for  approxtmatfly 
160.000  acres  of  land. 
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The  more  glamoroui  byproduct*  of 
the  project— flshlng,  boatlnff,  swimmlnir, 
nnd  tlmllar  activities— are  leas  Important 
from  an  economic  standpoint;  but, 
neverthelesa.  they  will  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  the  recreational  possibilities 
of  northern  and  central  Utah.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  made 
preliminary  recommendations  for  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities  at  these 
new  reservoirs. 

For  cxomple.  the  reservoir  on  which 
consti-uction  will  bestln  today— the  Stan- 
aker  Reservoir— will  be  used  by  an  esti- 
mated 15.000  persons  per  season:  and 
plans  for  Inexpensive  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  visitors  have 
been  prepared  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

So  today  marks  the  ber.innlnB  of  a  new 
era  In  central  and  northeastern  Utah, 
the  first  phase  of  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect. Those  of  ua  who  worked  so  lonK  to 
obtain  the  paasage  of  the  IcKlslatlon  au- 
thorizing this  project  in  1956  and  the  ap- 
propriations for  it  in  1958  confider  this 
an  Important  milestone,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  Join  In 
looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  this 
vital  and  significant  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West. 


DEDICATION  CEREMONIES  OP  THE 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  BIRTHPLACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  it  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
Harry  8.  Truman  birthplace  at  Lamar. 
Mo.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  for  the  Nation. 

The  house  where  President  Truman 
was  born  75  years  ago  was  given  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  preservation  as  a 
State  park. 

1  hope  that  people  from  nil  parts  of  our 
country  and  the  world  will  visit  the  town 
and  the  home  where  the  life  of  this  great 
Amerioan  began. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  able  presentation  speech 
by  Mr,  Leonard  Woodcock,  international 
vioe  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, and  my  own  speech,  delivered  on 
April  18,  at  Lamar,  Mo.,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows; 
RcMANKB  or  LroNAKD  Woodcock.  Xntuna- 

TIONAt    VtCK    PRBStDKNT.    UAW,    AT    DEDICA- 
TION or   Harry  B.  Truman  Birtmi>laci 

2  am  very  proud  todty  to  have  the  honor 
of  rcprcHMUlng  uur  union,  tht  UAW,  in 
transrerrluK  ownership  of  Uit  birthplace  of 
President  Hnrry  S.  TrumRn  to  tht  Mluourl 
State  Pnrk  BoHrd. 

It  WRS  a  few  years  ago,  In  the  enrly  IB&O's, 
that  some  of  our  UAW  leaders.  Mr.  Cox.  of 
Lamar.  Mr.  Rlnkenbaugh.  and  others,  re- 
solved to  preserve  this  home  for  history. 
Their  opportunity  catne  In  1S67  when  the 
property  was  placed  fon  sale.  A  quickly  or- 
ganized committee  of  people  from  Lamar, 
citlaens  throughout  Missouri,  together  with 
the  officers'  councils  of  UAW  In  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  went  to  work  and  raised  the 
funds  for  purchase.  The  magnificent  coop- 
eration of  the  Missouri  SUte  Park  Board 
brings  us  to  this  day. 


There  is  a  comforting  llluwlon  chcil-hrrt  by 
the  Amerlcsn  people  thnt  sll  Presidents  src 
men  of  grctitncim  when  rrltlcrU  tlnvs  are 
upon  us,  This  Illusion.  I  svippoHr,  Ucrpltp 
much  evidence  to  the  c«)n»r«ry.  u  f(»»tcrod 
by  the  fact  tlmt  Anifrlca  hns  hud  the  urent 
good  fortune  to  bp  Ird  my  \w\\  oi  niiuiincMB 
In  many  of  her  crises. 

You  yourisPlf  hnve  raid,  Mr.  Prculdont.  thnt 
the  final  verdict  on  a  Prcsldrnt  cnnnot  b<« 
niwde  In  less  thnn  n  grnenitlon.  Vet  in  7 
nhort  yetirs,  1  think,  the  votes  nre  coming  In— 
nnrt  tiie  verdict  li>  that  In  some  of  her  most 
crillcnl  ycnin  •10'4a  to  19.'i3— Amorliu  hud  lU 
the  hrlm  a  mi»n  of  c.)ur««p.  and  vUion.  und 
grrntnfiii,  imd  n  ii'V)ileM,  fcnrleHs  honr.sty 

You  snid,  Mr.  Hi*'i«irtent,  In  Lrxinntuu,  Ky  . 
on  October  1.  1048;  "It's  the  horse  thnt 
comes  out  ahead  nt  the  finish  that  counts  " 
Aiul  come  out  iiheiKl  you  dirt,  wi»rn  on  tl»c 
morning  of  November  .1  of  that  yeiir  those 
who  SHt  in  the  seiUs  of  the  inlirhty  disrov- 
erc.1  to  their  wild  surprise  that  the  people 
hurt  fiilthln  Hurry  TrtimiHi. 

And  well  they  sUould. 

The  ecDnomlr  expansion  of  the  yenrs  of 
your  ndmlnlMlrntlon  brouglit  about  by  your 
pollcW'S  Is  wuhnul  parallel  In  the  hlsmry  «if 
America.  Had  we  continued  nt  that  rate  In 
these  latter  years,  wo  would  today  have 
neither  the  problem  ul  mass  unemployment 
nor  of  Inflation, 

The  defensive  bulwarks  of  the  free  world 
were  erected  In  those  snme  years  These 
bold  nnd  Imaginative  pollclen  saved  o\ir  heri- 
tage and  continued  the  opportunity  for 
progress  for  the  new  genera tlons. 

What  a  Hat  It  Is. 

The  loan  to  Brltutn. 

The  Truman  doctrine  fur  Oreece. 

The  Marshall  plan,  without  which  there 
would  not  today  be  a  strong  and  free  Europe. 

Point  4. 

The  Athmllc  Pact,  which  brought  Into  be- 
ing NATO,  the  shield  of  our  irecrtom. 

The  Berlin  airlift. 

The  Oerman  policy,  which  set  West  Oer- 
many  on  the  democratic  path. 

The  turning  aside  of  the  Communist 
threat  to  Italy. 

The  repelling  of  the  Communist  invMlon 
of  Mouth  Korea. 

The  rebtillding  of  onr  defenses,  for  which 
your  admlnutratlrtn  had  been  tiglitlug  in  wit 
the  days  until  Korea 

The  people  know  their  debt  lu  you,  Mr. 
President.   Tlieir  verdict  is  in 

In  a  very  proud  moment,  Mr  W^lprrs,  I 
present  through  you  tn  the  Hlate  i<r  MtsMutrl 
the  abstract  of  title  of  the  blrihplare  of 
President  Marry  H  Truman, 

ArDRKsa    or    SKNATOR    0TV«nT    nVMINUToM,    AT 

Drdication  or  Tits  |iinrnn.ArR  or  PosKira 

PsniUNT  Harry  i.  Truman,  Lamar,  Mo, 

AeiitL  10.  iBAe 

It  Is  a  rare  prlvileu*  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion  unique  in  the  hisl<iry  ol  Lamar, 
unique  In  the  history  u(  Missouri. 

The  events  we  are  participating  In  here 
today  have  great  signitloance.  With  the  en* 
thuslastic  approval  of  Us  membership,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  lab«)r  unions  has 
purchased  this  hnmetltc  and  donated  It  as 
a  public  shrine  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  A  great  State  has  undertaken  to  pre- 
serve this  site  as  a  showplare  for  all  people. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  led  by  their  gifted  president,  make 
this  gift  l>ecause  they  believe  In  what  Presi- 
dent Truman  stood  for  In  his  public  career. 
We  In  Missouri  accept  this  gift  with  pleasure 
because  President  Truman  through  his  life 
and  works  Is  now  recognized  as  the  number 
one  citizen  In  the  history  of  our  (treat  State. 

And  may  we  express  our  deep  gratitude  to 
all  those  whose  hard  work  has  made  this 
project  possible. 

Starting  today,  people  will  be  coming  to 
Lamar  fiom  all  over  the  world.    They  WtU 


bt  maklnit  the  pngrlm-ge  to  learn  about  the 
bcginningi.  of  the  man  of  Minsouri,  who  has 
writien  for  hlmielf  an  imiwrlshable  chapter 
In  hUiory, 

They  wUI  see  that  what  went  into  the 
nmk  ti«  of  H  irry  Truman  wan  Atnerlca  lUclf, 
an  Amrrlra  which  had  grown  for  over  luO 
ye.rn  here  at  tlH'  rin»sti);»d»  of  our  continent. 

This  ts  a  v<ry  coniral  plmT.  our  Slate  of 
Misrourl.  It  borders  eij:hi  other  Htutes.  It 
has  the  West,  Uic  bouth,  and  the  Ensl  with- 
in a  few  miles  •>f  Us  boii'idnrle^,  Therefore 
It  Is  p<is8lble.  Iiore,  l«»  be  biurbed  by  e»ery 
element  of  our  N.nlon's  herUavie.  to  abnorb 
all  that  goes  into  the  muKlng  ol  an  Amor- 
IriM. 

Ill  lOHl,  John  TiiiniHi)  and  his  wife  Martha 
n\()vcrt  t<»  l,iun:tr  Jri>n«  Orundxiew.  In  order 
Id  farm  and  tu  trade  In  llvenlock.  Their 
niire'i.'ri  had  re;if  h^d  Ml»souri  by  way  of 
H''otlniirt  and  Virginia  and  Hennsylvnni™  and 
K'lUucky.  They  nettled  in  the  Middle  Bor- 
der, within  sight  of  the  w  i<M>n  trains  heeded 
ft)r  Colorndo.  Utsh.  and  California.  They 
were  tlms  In  the  mainstream  of  the  rrstlers 
westward  movement  whUh  dominated  the 
history  of  this  continent  for  almost  3oo  years 

When  Harry  Truman  w.ts  b«irn,  here  In  this 
house  In  1884.  his  father  John  nailed  a  mule 
shoe  over  the  d«Hir  t«i  mark  the  event. 

Pe)|»Ie  snld  of  J  ihn  Trtiman  that  when  he 
sold  a  horse,  you  knew  it  was  a  KfXHl  one.  In 
his  later  life,  the  elder  Truman  was  a  de- 
voted  public  servant.  Trom  him  no  doulit 
his  famous  fon  received  much  of  his  own 
sense  of  public  duty. 

Martha  Truman,  who  also  lived  In  this 
houi»e.  Is  one  whom  many  of  us  rememlH-r 
an  a  wise  and  irraclou*  lady-    a  constant  in- 

ppiration  to  the  man  we  honor  today. 

Mv  friends.  If  Harry  H  Truman  had  never 
beeii  Prenldent  of  the  I'nlted  HtHtcs.  he 
would  still  be  worthy  of  n^ite,  because  his 
life  and  character  have  betn  a  mirror  u( 
America. 

He  Marted  his  ftr>t  Job  at  11  R 
week  Me  was  a  tinirkeeper,  a  bank  clerk 
and  a  small  bvisinessman  Me  knew  failure 
and  disappointment,  and  he  knew  the  pride 
of  doing  a  Job  well  He  was  a  farmer  who 
plowed  a  slralgiu  furrow,  Thai  was  what 
hla  mother  remembereil  That  was  what 
she  liked  to  s«iv  He  was  a  soldier  who 
cotild  not  pass  the  vision  test  for  West  Point, 
btu  voluntarily  left  his  home  and  went 
thousands  of  miles  to  hght  tin  Prance  I 
with  rapiieiiv  and  cottrage  when  Ametlr* 
was  attarkert  He  was  a  siorekeepvr  who 
went  broke  when  the  price  of  wheat  to  hla 
farinerMMisiomers  dropped  from  WIS  a 
bushel  to  M  rents  in  3  years.  No  doubt 
this  esparlence  had  miirh  to  do  in  later 
years  with  his  paaalonate  desire  tn  see  that 
the  farmers  received  a  sq»isre  deal  Me  was 
a  county  ludge  who  worked  hard:  aitU  made 
giMHl  hi*  promise  to  the  voters  that  he  wmilU 
btiiUI  goiKl  rtauia  and  build  them  honestly 
He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  whose 
home  and  family  were  always  re«pe*Med  in 
hla  c<»mmunlty.  as  they  are  now  respected 
through!  ut  this  Nation  and  the  world 

If  this  man  had  never  been  President,  he 
would  still  deserve  our  admiration  because 
he  has  within  htm  the  characteristics  uf  nil 
that  Is  best  about  Amrrlcn. 

Courage— enough  to  take  comm.md  under 
enemy  ttre  In  the  ViMges  Forest  in  Prance; 
nnd  convert  Incipient  panic  into  orderly 
withdrawal. 

Dedication  enough  to  work  from  eight  In 
the  morning  to  nine  and  later  at  night  both 
In  business  und  In  government. 

Independence— enough  to  run  the  affairs 
of  his  county  court  with  such  abilities  and 
Integrity  that  the  patronage  politicians 
CTlled  him  "the  contrarlest  ctiss  In  Mls- 
8o»)rl." 

And  warmheartedness — eo  that  his  office 
Is.  and  alwayr.  has  t>een.  full  of  folks  In 
trouble,  people  who  sensed  Instinctively  that 
he  was  working  for  their  welfare. 
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Even  if  he  had  never  been  President— *ven 
If  he  had  never  gone  beyond  the  bijrder*  of 
Misst'Url— all  these  qualities  would  have  en- 
deared Harry  Truman  to  bis  friends  and 
nelglibors, 

Bu'.  on  April  la,  1040.  Hsrry  B,  Truman 
did  become  President,  and  what  he  did  fur 
the  next  7  years  will  be  remembered  as  lung 
as  frtemen  walk  the  earth. 

The  qualities  of  character  nurtured  on 
our  own  Missouri  S4jII  were  firm  when  tested 
by  the  great  affslrs  of  state. 

He  has  had  the  cournge  to  stand  up  to 
the  (Communist  aggreeMirs  nnd  say:  You 
have  gone  this  far  and  you  will  go  nu 
juriher." 

He  had  the  dedication  to  work  far  Into 
the  night  In  the  most  exhausting  jub  in  the 
worlti 

He  had  the  incredible  courage  t<i  win  a 
presldenttsi  election  almost  by  himself.  In 
the  iireatest  |)crsonal  triumph  of  Amviicau 
piilltlcsl  history. 

Ho  had  the  warmheartedness  and  breadth 
of  understanding  to  present  a  pi-ogrc»slve 
progrim  of  human  welfare  meanurfs  ahlch 
luoke<i  toward  a  secure,  healthy,  and  happy 
America. 

Ilernuse  he  was  so  typically  an  American. 
H.trry  Truman  hiui  l>een  able  to  symbolltee 
the  meaning  of  America  to  all  the  world. 
The  United  Nations,  point  4.  and  the 
Mnrsi  all  plan  are  also  his  monumenu.  Just 
»s  Is  the  birthplace  we  are  dedicating  ttKlay. 

Prom  now  on.  people  will  come  to  Lamar 
U)  sttidy  the  beginnings  of  this  nuui's  life. 
And  t^il  can  learn  from  It  All  can  lei.ra 
tiiiti  ureatness  can  be  bred  In  humble  sur- 
roundings All  cun  Iciirn  uf  tlie  Atnerluin 
la^Ml  ol  progress  by  ability.  All  can  Icurn 
that  here.  In  our  country,  we  hnve  been  able 
to  crciitc  a  very  speclsl  kind  of  man  -cnm« 
inou  und  extraordinary— lluhthe.4rted  and 
dcterntlned  kinti  und  firm  able  to  love  his 
family  and  care  pnnslonaicly  at^ivit  the  fu« 
ture  of  all  the  world 

Marry  Iruman  is  this  kind  of  mnn  It 
is  to  the  clory  of  America  and  all  freedom* 
loving  pei^les  that  we  honor  him  t<iday. 

"Tn  munt  the  life  of  bsttle  good 

And  dear  *he  land  that  gave  yoti  birth. 
Aivl  dearer  >ei  the  bmtherhiM>d 
Tnai  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  eaith  " 


BTATFMrNT  BY  HON  DAVID  J, 
MAYH  D'POHE  CONSriTDTlONAL 
AMKNDMKNTH  BUHCOMMTTTKR 
OF  HKNATE  JUDiriAHY  COM- 
MITTKK  URQAHDINU  HCNA'IE 
JOINT  RKflOLU  HON  Sa 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  Prfldent,  I 
had  the  pilvllrwr  of  hitiodurlnu  to  th« 
ComtiluiiuiiMl  AnuMulmriita  Hul>riim- 
mute*  of  the  fleiiate  Judlcni-y  Contmlt- 
l(>e  thf  HonnrAbId  Dnvld  J  Mnys  of 
Richmond.  Vn  ,  who  Is  chRli-mnt\  of  the 
Vii-glnlA  Comit^lsKion  on  Conslltutlnnitl 
Oovernment  and  president  of  tlie  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar  Asaoclstlon. 

Mr.  Mays  and  I  opponird  befoi-e  the 
rommiltee  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32.  which  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  the  States 
exclusive  control  of  public  schools.  The 
presentation  made  by  Mr.  Mays  Included 
a  historical  summary  of  the  relation, 
or,  p>erhaps,  I  should  say  the  lack  of 
relation,  of  the  14th  amendment  to  pub- 
lic schools  as  indicated  by  the  action  of 
the  Congress  which  proposed  the  14th 
amendment  and  actions  of  all  the  States 
which  ultimately  ratified  that  amend- 
ment. 


The  conclusion  reached  on  the  basis 
of  thin  ^ummA^y  was  that  the  Congresg 
which  Initiated  the  14th  amendment 
did  not  believe  thnt  It  barred  sefircKatlon 
In  the  public  schoolN,  and  thnt  not  1 
of  the  31  States  that  considered  the 
amendment  mnde  a  record  indicating 
that  the  amendment  Included  any  such 
pt'ohlbill.'ii. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the 
facts  cited  in  this  summary.  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  cnnacnt  that  It  mnv  br  Inserted 
in  the  Rtcono  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  reran  rks, 

Tlieiv  bclnu  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  pilnted  In  the 
Rccono,  n.s  fo11ow.s: 

STATt.Mr.NT  or  David  J   Mays,  or  Richmond, 
Va    BrrosK.TiiE  St  W"<>MMirr«r  or  Consti* 

Tl'TIONAt.  AMRNDMCNTS.  U.M,  HKNATK.  RKI.A- 
TIVK  TO   8CNATB  JOtNZ    KBSOI.UTION    32,   MAY 

M.  19A0 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  David  J  Mavs,  of  Richmond, 
Va  ,  and  appear  in  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Constltu- 
tlonsl  Oovernment.  whuso  purpose  Is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  people  basic  conc«pts 
relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

states. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  in  connection  with  the 
Menatc  Joiiu  Resolution  32, 

8lnre  many  arguments  have  t>een  and  will 
be  made  concerning  this  resolution,  I  believe 
that  I  citn  be  c.f  must  use  to  you  In  contlnlng 
mvself  to  the  historical  background  of  the 
I4ih  amendment,  and  more  p.irilcularly  to 
the  Interpretations  placed  thereon  by  the 
Congress  nnd  by  the  States  at  the  time  of 
Its  ratification.  The  source  of  this  Informa- 
tion Is  the  legal  brief  prepared  by  my  law 
office  and  the  counsel  with  whom  we  were 
ass<K'l.it:rt  In  the  school  cases  decided  by 
the  Hui)rtme  Court  of  the  United  Mtatea  In 
1W54  Thia.reBum^  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  C>i\ut  did  not  folltiW  the  interpretations 
placed  tipon  the  I4ih  amenrtment  by  the 
Coii'iriKN  and  the  Htates  at  the  time  of  Its 
adoption,  and  that  action  Is  needed  to  re- 
st ^re  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  as  It 
was  understood  lor  nearly  a  century. 

TMK   rrricr  «'r  thk   htm  AMrNpMrNT  ttroH 

iA(  Ml    SIONtQATIKN    IN  XH*   n'lU.IC   BCMOUkS, 

AS  iNTtrNParrrD  «v  tns  coNusrsi 

The  starting  \¥\\\\\  in  any  stieh  dlsruaslnn 
I*  the  rivll  niiihts  Act  «)f  1806  since  It  was 
ile»iHned  to  rover  the  same  field  as  the 
aineiitiment     Tlie  bill  provided 

■  That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in 
the  civil  rights  or  immunities  among  the 
inhabitants  of  any  giate  or  Territory  nt  the 
United  HiNies  un  srrtiunl  nt  rare,  roltir,  nr 
previous  t'ondltinn  of  slavery;  hut  the  In- 
habitants  of  every  race  snd  rulor  *  •  •  shall 
\\n\p  the  same  rights  Vo  make  and  enforce 
ctuurnrts,  to  sue,  be  parilen.  and  give  evl- 
dence,  to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
nnd  convey  rrni  and  personal  property,  and 
to  full  and  equal  benrnt  nt  all  laws  and 
prt>ccertlngs  for  Uie  security  of  person  and 
property,  nnd  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment, pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none 
others,  any  law.  statutes,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." ■ 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate, 
there  was  some  concern  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ator Cowan,  Pennsylvania  Republican,  that 
it  would  end  segregation  In  the  schools;  "  but 
he  was  assured  by  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illl- 
noU.  the  bill's  patron,  that  It  affected  only 
civil    rights.*    When   the    bill   reached    the 


House,  the  floor  leader,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
which  the  bill  had  been  committed,  stated  In 
opening  the  debate: 

"What  do  these  terms  mean?  Dj  they 
mean  that  In  all  things  civil,  social,  pullilcal, 
nil  cltuens,  without  distinction  of  rnce  or 
color,  shall  be  ecpisl?  By  no  moans  can  they 
he  su  construed.  *  *  *  Nor  do  they  mean 
that  •  •  *  their  children  shall  attend  the 
same  schools.  These  are  no  civil  rights  or 
linmunltle*."* 

And  he  repeated  that  assurance  aUr  In 
the  course  of  debate  ' 

The  Civil  Rlghu  Act  is  imporunt  In  this 
dlucuBslon  since  It  referred  to  the  "full  und 
(•qual  boncnt  of  all  laws."  which  could  mean 
noUUng  less  thnn  equal  protection. 

The  resolution  proposing  the  14ih  amend- 
ment has  been  introduced  before  the  Civil 
rui^hls  Act  nnd  both  were  before  the  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time.  Tliere  Is  nothing 
ill  the  proceedinprs  of  the  House  commMtee 
that  considered  it  to  Indlr^tte  that  school 
segregation  was  discussed,  and  there  la  noth- 
ing to  that  effect  in  the  majority  und  minor* 
ny  reporu  that  came  from  the  committee. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  amendment  did  not  Indl- 
cau  that  it  went  beyond  the  Civil  Right* 
Act.  His  position  was  that  the  amendment 
was  necessary  since  "the  first  time  the  South 
*ith  their  copperhead  allies  obtained  con- 
trol of  Congress  the  Civil  RIghU  Act  would 
be  repealed."  •  He  was  anxious  to  put  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act  beyond  the  reach  of  tran- 
sient congressional  majorities. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  House  the  Senate  passed  an  act 
donating  certain  lou  In  the  city  of,  Wash- 
ington for  schools  for  colored  children  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.'  And  another  statute 
was  enacted  to  provide  for  equlUble  appor- 
tionment of  school  funds  to  Negro  schools.* 

The  Congreis  would  hardly  have  taken 
such  a  courie  In  the  midst  of  the  debates 
over  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  and  the  I4th 
amendment  had  it  been  thought  that  they 
barred  segregation  in  the  public  schools. 
Mi^reovrr,  wlien  the  Congress  codified  the 
laws  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
1874,  It  speclflcally  preserved  the  mandntory 
Negregntlun  requirements  enaeted  In  ll6g.* 
These  itatutes  remained  in  effect  until  de« 
cared  unc»instltutlonal  in  to/h»ip  v,  «/(fl»pe, 
347  U.S.  497, 

Alabama  rejected  the  14th  Amendment  in 
1100,*"  Alter  Us  government  was  reorgan- 
ised under  Pederal  military  rule,  the  amend- 
ment was  ratined  without  debate  (INOSi  '* 
A  new  ounstuutinn  was  adopted  In  the  same 
year  without  rtferrnce  to  segregated  srhtntls 
although  there  Is  evirtenee  that  It  was  ree- 
ognlaed  that  argreaatlon  would  be  piae« 
ttced,*'  The  legislature,  less  than  a  month 
after  Its  rauncation  t>f  the  amendment, 
adtipted  a  general  sehiHil  law  requiring 
sruregatiun  '•  Obviously,  the  teglalaiure 
saw  no  eonftlrt  between  the  amenrtment  and 
the  school  statute  Tlie  nrgt  constitution 
08751   made  aeifrei#atlon  mandatory'* 

Arkansna  at  first  rejected  the  amend- 
ment,'"   Committee  reports  in  both  hovtses 


"Cong.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1866), 
211. 

»Ibld.,  p.  500. 
•Ibid,  p.  600. 


•Ibid,  pi  117. 

*  Ibid  „p,  1904. 

•Ibid.  p.  9409. 

Ubld.  p.  9719. 

•14  Stat.  316  (1806). 

•Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  18  Slat.  pt.  2  ( 1874 ) . 

••Alabama  Senate  Journal  (1866-7)  165; 
Alabama  House  Journal   (1866-67)  84. 

"Alabama  S9nate  Journal  (1868)  10;  Ala- 
bama Journal  ( 1868)  10. 

'-Bond,  "Negro  Education  In  Alabama:  A 
Study  In  Cotton  and  Steel"  (1939). 

"Alabama  Acts  (1868)   148. 

*<  Alabama  Constitution  (1875)  Art.  13,  51. 

» Arkansas  Senate  Journal  '  (1866)  262; 
Arkansas  House  Journal  (1866-1867).  291. 
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of  the  assembly  stated  objections  In  detail, 
but  tHere  la  no  Indication  tbat  the  amend- 
ment was  thought  to  affect  segregation.'" 
The  same  assembly  specifically  required  lt.'» 
The  amendment  was  ratified  in  1868  by  a 
military  legislature,  which  then  directed  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  set  up  segre- 
gated schools." 

California  never  ratified  the  amendment, 
but  Its  assembly  must  have  concluded  that 
it  did  not  ban  segregation  in  the  public 
schools,  since  the  statutes  requiring  segre- 
gation In  1863  and  1864  were  repeated  in 
1866  and  1870.'» 

Connecticut  abolished  school  segregation 
In  1868,"'  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  amendment  was  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  statute.  Of  course,  this  was  not 
a  grave  issue  In  that  State  since  it  had 
only  9.668  Negroes  according  to  the  1870 
census. 

Delaware  did  not  ratify  the  14th  amend- 
ment until  1901.  At  that  time  Its  consti- 
tution, adopted  In  1897.  required  segrega- 
tion." Certainly.  Delaware  did  not  consider 
the  amendment  in  contravention  of  its  con- 
stitution. 

Florida  ratified  the  amendment  In  1808." 
and  in  the  same  year  adopted  a  new  consti- 
tution under  pressure  of  the  Reconstruction 
Act.-'  Nothing  was  said  about  school  segre- 
gation, although  there  was  quite  a  cross 
section  represented  in  the  assembly:  23 
Democrats.  13  carpetbaggers.  21  scalawags, 
and  19  Negroes."  It  Is  true  that  Florida 
prohibited  segregation  by  statute  in  1873;  « 
but.  according  to  the  Florida  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  statute  was  not  enforced,  and  in 
the  constitution  which  became  effective  in 
1887  segregation  was  required.*'  There  is  no 
affirmative  evidence  that  the  amendment 
was  considered  to  have  outlawed  Echool 
segregation. 

Georgia  rptlfled  the  amendment  in  1870.-' 
The  same  assembly  passed  the  first  statute 
esi.'^.bllshlng  a  public  school  system  and  it 
expressly  required  segregation.*'  The  Gov- 
ernor was  a  Republican  and  a  majority  in 
both  houses  were  Republicans,  but  they  de- 
feated an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  segrc- 
gratlon  provision." 

Illinois  ratified  the  amendment  In  IBe?."* 
There  is  nothing  In  the  official  publications 
or  in  current  newspaper  accounts  to  indi- 
cate any  Intention  to  affect  public  schools. 
The  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
reported  (1865-1866)  that  no  schools  were 
provided  for  Negroes  since  the  law  did  not 
contemplate  their  mixing  with  the  whites." 
In  his  next  report  he  stated : 

"The  question  of  coattendance.  or  of  sep- 
arate   schools.   Is    an    entirely    separate   and 


distinct  one.  and  may  safely  be  left  to  be 
determined  by  the  respective  districts  and 
communities,  to  suit  themselves.  In  many 
places  there  will  be  but  one  school  for  all; 
in  many  other*  there  will  be  separate 
schools.  This  Is  a  matter  of  but  little  im- 
portance, and  one  which  need  not  and 
cannot   be  regulated  by  leglsl.itlon.'" " 

The  Illinois  Constitution  of  1870  required 
compulsory  education,  but  made  no  refer- 
ence to  segregation."  The  Governor,  In  his 
message  to  the  assembly,  urged  statutes  to 
implement  the  constitution,  and  said: 

"The  question  whether  children  of  differ- 
ent complexions  shall  be  admitted  to  and 
Instructed  in  the  same  school  is  one  of 
mere  local  and  temporary  Interest,  and  may 
be  safelv  left  to  those  who  vote  and  pay 
the  taxes." »' 

The  constituted  authorities  of  Illinois  ob- 
viously thought  that  the  14th  amendment 
did  not  wipe  out  segregation  in  the  schools. 
Nor  did  Illinois  bar  segregation  in  the 
schools  until  1874.- 

Indiana  adopted  the  amendment  in  1867.'' 
None  of  those  advocating  adoption  suggested 
that  segregation  in  the  schools  wouM  be  af- 
fected. Under  the  School  Law  of  1865.  there 
was  no  provision  for  Negro  pupils.^'  In  18C9, 
however,  the  statute  was  amended  and  sepa- 
rate schools  were  provided  for  Negroes.'" 
The  drb.Tte  was  extensive,  but  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  14th  amendment  w,is 
violated.™  Segregated  schools  were  made 
permissive  by  statute  in  1877.'"  In  1874.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  the  14th  amendment  was  violated 
by  school  segregation  statutes,  citing  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  In  maintaining  segregation 
in  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 
It  did  so  again  in  1926.'= 

Iowa's  constitution  barred  school  segrega- 
tion before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
according  to  Its  Supreme  Court. '^  After  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  an  effort  was 
made  to  segregate  the  schools,  but  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  held  this  violative  of  Iowa 
statutes.  The  14th  amendment  was  not 
mentioned.'' 

Kansas  ratiiled  the  amendment  in  1887.* 
The  same  legislature  in  the  same  year  au- 
thorized segregated  schools  in  the  cities  of 
the  second  class;  "*  and.  In  1868.  authorized 
such  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class.''  Ex- 
cept for  one  adverse  vote  in  the  house,  ac- 
tion on  the  hitter  was  vmanimous."  Except 
for  the  period  187C  1879,  segregated  schools 


"Arkansas  Senate  Journal  (1866),  258; 
Arkansas  House  Journal   (1866-1867),  288. 

"Arkansas  Stat.    (1866-1867),    100. 

"Arkansas  Stat.   (1868).  No.  LII.  S.  107. 

>»  California  Stat.  (1883).  ch.  CLIX.  S.  68: 
(IB'H).  Ch.  CCIX.  8.  13;  (1866).  ch.  CCCXLU, 
8.8.  67-69;    (1870).  ch.  DLVI.  S.S.  56-57. 

">  Connecticut  Public  Acts  (1868),  ch. 
CVIII. 

"Delaware  Constitution  (1897),  art.  10, 
8.2. 

"Florida  Senate  Journal  (1868)  9;  Florida 
House  Journal  (1868)  9. 

"Florida  Constitution  (1868),  art.  VIII, 
8.  1. 

»'  Davis,  "Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in 
Florida"  (1913),  259. 

»  Florida  laws  (1873).  ch.  1947. 

»  Art.  XII,  8.  12. 

*' Georgia  Senate  Journal  (1870),  vol.  I, 
74;  Georgia  House  Journal  (1870),  74. 

'» Georgia  public  laws   (1870),  49. 

"Georgia  House  Journal   (1870),  449. 

"Illinois  Senate  Journal  (1867);  Illinois 
House  Jovirnal  (1867).  134. 

»'  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  lUlnoU  (1865-66)  28;  Illinois 
Laws  (1865),  105. 


were  maintained  until  the  Brown  decision. « 
Kentucky  rejected  the  amendment  in 
1867  ^  and  never  again  considered  it.  There 
Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  amendment 
affected  that  decision.  The  '-glslature  ob- 
viously thought  the  amendment  was  not 
related  to  school  segregntion  since  it  estab- 
lished eeperate  schools  for  Negroes  that  same 
year.  '  And  the  Constitution  of  1891  re- 
quired segregated  schools.** 

Louisiana  rejected  the  amendment  unan- 
imously in  1867  ^  Reconstrxiction  caused 
the  1868  kgiflalure  to  b?  composed  mostly 
of  Negroes  who  adopted  the  amendment  by 
a  wide  margin.^'  That  same  year  a  con'ti- 
tutlon  was  adopted  barring  .«chool  cfgre-ja- 
tlon.''-  several  members  gave  reasons  for 
their  votas,  but  none  mentioned  the  14th 
amendment.""  Riots  fc'lowod.  and  no  eff<»c- 
tlve  schools  were  established  while  the  1808 
constitution  was  in  effect  "'  In  1679  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted  rcoulring  school 
segregation."  There  1-,  no  affirmative  evi- 
dence that  the  people  cf  Louisiana  thpught 
thnt  the  amendment  affected  segregated 
schools. 

Maine  never  had  sepregntlon.  and  its 
Negro  porulntlon  In  1870  was  only  1.606. 
about  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  lU  popu- 
lation. 

M..ryland  never  ratified  the  amendment. 
In  his  messape  of  submission  the  Governor 
d!d  not  mention  the  amendment;  *  nor  did 
the  lengthy  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations  t<j  which  the  amend- 
ment was  referred.'"  Maryland  adopted  a 
new  constitution  in  1867  p.nd  it  did  not 
require  segregation  In  the  schools.  But  the 
debates  in  convention  make  It  clear  that 
the  delegates  did  not  think  the  subject  re- 
quired discussion,  much  less  prohibition.*^ 
When  a  comprehensive  school  system  was 
set  up  by  statute  in  1868.  It  provided  for 
separate  schools  for  the  races.*"  All  of  this 
w.is  contemporaneous  with  the  early  history 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  clearly  shows 
that  Maryland  thought  it  had  no  application. 

Massachusetts  prohibited  segregated 
schools  by  statute  In  1855.''  and  Its  adoption 
of  the  14'.h  amendment  Uirows  no  light.  The 
Governor  reviewed  the  amendment  in  detail 
but  made  no  reference  to  its  application  to 
BChools.'** 

Michigan  passed  a  statute  in  1667  provid- 
ing that  "all  residents  of  any  district  shall 
have  an  equal  right  to  attend  any  school 
therein."^  The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
construed  this  as  permitting  Negroes  to  at- 


"  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Illinois   (1867  68).  21. 

"Illinois  Constitution  (1870).  art.  VIII.  S. 
1.  A  proposal  to  require  segregated  schools 
was  defeated;  Journal  of  Constitution  Con- 
vention of  Illinois  (1869)  234.  but  the  ma- 
jority did  not  bar  segregation. 

»'  Message  to  legislature  by  Governor  of 
Illinois  (1871).  26. 

w  Illinois  Rev.  Stat.  (1874)   sh    122.  S    100. 

»  Brevier  Legislative  Reports  (1867)  58.  90. 

"  Indiana  laws  (1865)  3. 

*•  Brevier  Legislative  ReporU  (1867)  267- 
268.  353.  444.  Cf.  Id.  pp.  356.  444. 

^•Idem  (1869)  34.  341-42,  419-96,  506-12, 
533. 

'■•Indiana  laws  (1877)    124. 

*' Cory  V.  Carter,  48  Ind.  327   (1874). 

*'■  Greathouse  v.  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners. 194  Indiana  95.  151  N.E.  411. 

«'  District  V.  at}/  of  Dubuque,  7  Iowa  262 
1858). 

«  Clark  V.  Board  of  Directors,  24  Iowa  266 
(1868). 

"Kansas  Senate  Journal  (1867)  76,  128; 
Kansas  House  Journal  (1867)  79. 

'••Kansas  Laws  (1867)  ch.  49.  87. 

''Kansas  Gen.  Stat.  (1868)  ch.  18,  art.  V. 
S75. 

'"  Kansas  House  Journal  (1868)  637;  Kansas 
Senate  Jjurnal  (1868),  389.  391,  399. 


*  Kansas  Laws  (1876)  ch  122;  Kansas  Law* 
(1879);  Kansas  Gen.  Stat.  (1949)  SS  72- 
1724 

•"  Kentucky  Senate  Journnl  (1867)  64;  Ken- 
tucky House  Journal  (1867)  63. 

•'Kentucky  Acts  (1867)  94. 

"^-S.  187 

'-•Louisiana  Senate  Journal  (1867)  20; 
Louisiana  House  Journal    (1867).  23. 

■'Louisiana  Senate  Journal  (1868)  21; 
Louisiana  House  Journal  (1868).  8. 

•''■•Louisiana  Constitution  (1868)   art.  135. 

•"  Journal  of  I,oui.<ilana  Constitutional  Con- 
vention J-1868.  pp.  200-201. 

»•  Idem  (1877)  IV. 

*"  Art.  224;  cf    art.  231. 

••  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to 
the  legislature  of  1867.  p.  22. 

"•  Documents  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  regular  session.  1867. 

•'  Debates  of  the  Maryland  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1667.  pp.  199  203.  243  248. 
251-257. 

•"Maryland  Laws  (1868).  ch.  407;  idem, 
p.  766. 

•"Massachusetts  acts  and  resolves  (1855), 
ch.  256. 

•*  Mossnge  of  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  general  court,  Jan.  4,  1867.  pp. 
67  et  seq. 

■-Michigan  Laws  (1867),  43. 
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tend  white  schools.    The  opinion  made  no 
reference  to  the  14th  amendment " 

Minnesota  abolished  segregated  schools  In 
1804,*'  and  throws  no  light  on  our  problem. 
Minnesota  had  only  7N  Negroes  In  the  1870 

census. 

Mississippi  at  first  rejected  the  amendment 
out  of  hand."  Reconstruction  followed,  and 
the  provisional  Governor,  a  major  general  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  compelled  raUficatiun.*"  Seg- 
regation was  not  mentioned  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  1868.'*  nor  in  the  1870  statute  setting 
up  a  school  system."  However,  the  Republi- 
can Lieutenant  Governor  recognized  that 
the  sUtute  accomplished  segregation  In  ef- 
fect, since  in  a  speech  to  the  senate  he  said: 
"If  the  people  desire  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  white  and  black,  or  for  good  and 
bad  children,  or  large  or  small,  or  male  or 
female  children,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
law  that  prohibits  It."  "  The  schools  estab- 
lished under  this  statute  were  nearly  always 
segregated."  and  segregation  was  expressly 
required  by  statute  In  1878.  The  Mississippi 
Legislature  that  ratified  the  14th  amend- 
ment, dominated  as  It  was  by  Republicans 
and  former  slaves,  did  not  consider  that 
ratification  made  school  segregation  unlaw- 
ful. 

Missouri  ratified  the  amendment  in  1867.=* 
but  no  reference  to  schools  Is  found  In  the 
proceedings.  It  has  been  consistent  In  main- 
taining segregated  schools:  the  Constitution 
of  1865.  •  and  statutes  enacted  In  1865.  1868. 
1869.  and  1874.'*  Segregation  wtis  again  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  1875  without 
debate,*^  and  subsequent  statutes  laid  down 
the  same  requirement  in  1879.  1887.  and 
1889.=* 

Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Dnlon  in 
1867  and  immediately  ratified  the  amend- 
ment." While  the  first  school  statute,  en- 
acted in  1867.  made  no  reference  to  segre- 
gation.-' the  legislature  specifically  declared 
against  segregation  at  tlie  University  of  Ne- 
braaka  when  It  was  established  2  years 
later."'  There  is  nothing  In  the  record  to 
indicate  that  school  segregation  was  thought 
to  be  required  by  the  amendment.  Nebraska 
had  only  789  Negroes  in  the  1870  census,  and 
the  matter  of  racial  mixing  gave  no  concern. 

Nevada  ratified  the  amendment  in  1867.^ 
The  same  lecislalure  provided  for  segregated 
schools.  ••  There  was  a  minority  report  by 
the  committee  that  recommended  this  leg- 
islation, but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  division  of  opinion  was  caused  by 


-People  ex.  rel.  Workman  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Detroit  18.  Michigan  400  ( 1869) . 

•^Minnesota  Laws  (1864)  25  26. 

•"Mississippi  House  Journal  (1867).  201- 
202.  app  .  p.  77;  Mississippi  Senate  Journal 
(1867).  195-196. 

">  Missis.<;lpl  House  Journal  (1870).  13.  26; 
Mississippi  Senate  Journal  (1870).  19. 

'"See  art   VIII  relating  to  education. 

■"  Mississippi  laws  (1870)  ch.  1. 

•=  Mississippi  Senate  Journal   (1870)    440. 

^Message  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi 
( 1871)  6:  annual  report  of  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  of  Mississippi  (1871)  66. 
124-127.  showing  only  two  mixed  schools  in 
the  entire  State. 

••Missouri  Senate  Journal  (1867)  30;  Mis- 
souri House  Journal  (1867)   50. 

■Missouri  Constitution  (1865)  art.  IX.  S2. 
•Missouri  laws  (1865)  177;  (1868)  170; 
(1869)  86;  (1874)  163-164. 

"Missouri  Constitution  (1875)  art.  XI.  S3. 

^Missouri  Rev.  SUt.  (1879)  87052;  MU- 
sourl  Laws  (1887)  304;  Missouri  Laws  (1888) 
226 

"« Nebraska  House  Journal  (1967)  15;  Ne- 
bras^ka  Senate  Journal  (1867)  174. 

"  Nebraska  Laws  (1867)    101. 

"Nebraska  Laws   (1869)    172.  177. 

-^Nev.  8 J.  (1867)  47;  Nev,  Assembly  J. 
(1867)   26. 

"Nev.  Stat.  (1807)  95. 


the  amendment.**  In  1873  Nevada  Supreme 
Cotirt  held  that  a  particular  statute  pro- 
viding separate  schools  for  Negroes  was  In- 
valid under  the  Constitution  of  Nevada 
though  not  under  the  14th  amendment.* 
The  dissenting  opinion  stated: 

"The  case  of  relator  was  sought  to  be 
maintained  on  the  ground  that  the  statute 
was  in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
fully  agree  with  my  associates  that  the 
proposal  of  counsel  Is  utterly  untenable." 

So  there  was  unanimity  only  to  the  extent 
of  agreeing  that  the  amendment  had  no 
application  to  segregation. 

New  Jersey  ratified  the  amendment  In 
1866"*  Although  when  the  Democrats  got 
control  of  the  Assembly  in  1868  they  re- 
scinded that  action  over  the  veto  of  the 
Governor,  and  stated  numerous  objections 
to  the  amendment,  none  of  them  related  to 
its  effect  upon  the  school  system.*-  New 
Jersey  never  had  mandatory  school  segrega- 
tion by  law.  but  In  1868  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  interpreted  the  statute  to 
permit  segregation."*  and  there  was  no 
amendment  of  the  statute  until  1881.  when 
segregation  In  the  schools  was  abolished.* 

New  York  ratified  in  ISe?.-"  It  had  long 
permitted  separate  schools  for  the  races.  In 
1864.  as  part  of  the  general  revision  <rf  the 
school  laws,  local  authorities  were  em- 
powered to  establish  separate  schools  for 
Negroes,*'  and  this  act  was  continued  In  ef- 
fect in  subsequent  codlflcations.»=  Author- 
ities in  some  localities  took  advantage  of  the 
act  and  maintained  separate  Bchool6."°  Al- 
though the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1867  adopted  a  strong  resolution 
on  civil  rights,  there  was  nothing  said  about 
abolishing  school  segregation.'-*  Efforts  were 
made  over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years  to 
have  school  segregation  statutes  declared  un- 
constitutional In  the  New  York  oovirts.  but 
in  each  case  the  court  refused.* 

North  Carolina  ratified  In  1868.-*  A  new 
constitution,  adopted  that  same  year,  did  not 
expressly  require  segregation,  but  the  Con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  asserting  that 
the  Interest  and  happiness  of  the  races  would 
best  be  promoted  by  separate  schools.*'  This 
convention.  It  will  be  observed,  was  domi- 
nated by  the  radical  Republicans  who  recog- 
nized  the  validity  of  segregation  statutes." 


•«Nev.  Assembly  J.  (1867)  208.  211. 

"•  State  v.  Duffy,  7  Nev.  342,  8  Am.  Rep.  713 
(1872). 

-N.J.S  J  (extra  session.  1886)  14;  Minutes 
of  the  .\s.sembly  (1866)  8.  17. 

►  N.J.  Acts  (1868)  1225. 

-Annual  Report  of  State  Supt.  of  Schools 
(1868).  41-42. 

-NJ   Laws  (1881)  Ch.  CXLIX.  p    186. 

"New  York  Senate  Journal  (1867),  34; 
New  York  House  Journal  (1867),  77. 

-New  York  Laws  (1864),  ch.  555.  title  X, 
8.1. 

--  New  York  Laws  (1894).  Ch.  666  title  XV. 
art.  11;  New  York  Laws  (1909).  ch.  21,  art.  10. 

"Report  of  New  York  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education  (1867).  75-6,  206.  208-9: 
(1868).  19.  219-20.  247-9;  (1869).  78-9.  202-3, 
227:  ( 18701  97-8,  230. 

"New  York  Constitution  (1868),  art.  IX; 
Documents  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ( 1868 ) ,  No.  15. 

•  Dallas  v.  Fosdick.  40  How.  Prac.  249 
( 1869  » :  People  ex.  rel.  Dietz  v.  Easton,  13  Abb. 
Prac.  (N5  )  159  (1872);  People  ex.  rel.  King 
V.  Gallagher.  93  N.Y.  438  (1883);  People  ex. 
rtl.  Cisco  v.  School  Board  of  Queens,  161  N.Y. 
598.  56  N.E.  81. 

••  North  Carolina  Laws  ( 1868) .  89. 

«  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Together  with  Ordinances  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  Ccmvention  As- 
aembled  in  the  City  of  Raleigh,  January  14, 
1868  ( 1868) ,  122. 

•"Noble,  "A  History  of  Public  Schools  in 
North  Carolina"  (1930) ,  299. 


Within  2  weeks  after  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  assembly  adopted  a  Joint 
resolution  asserting  that  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  assembly  to  adopt  a  system  of  free  public 
schools,  but  that  the  races  should  be  sepa- 
rated.'" Accordingly,  legislation  was  adopted 
to  carry  out  that  purpose,'  and  segregated 
schools  were  thereafter  maintained  under  law 
until  North  Carolina  was  recently  required  to 
integrate  by  force  of  Federal  court  order. 

Ohio  ratified  In  1867.'  No  mention  was 
made  in  those  proceedings  of  school  segre- 
gation. The  following  year,  a  resolution 
was  paised  by  both  Houses  rescinding  its 
previous  action.*  Again,  no  mention  of 
school  segregation.  Ohio  had  a  long  record 
of  segregated  schools.  A  statute  providing 
schools  for  Negroes  was  enacted  as  early  as 
1831.*  Others  were  enacted  in  1847  and 
1848.*  In  1860  separate  schools  were  re- 
quired where  there  were  more  than  30 
children  in  a  school  district.*  In  1874  sepa- 
rate schools  were  authorised  In  the  discre- 
tion of  local  authorities.'  and  this  provision 
was  codified  in  1880.*  Segregation  was  not 
barred  by  statute  until  1887.* 

Oregon  ratified  in  1866  '•  and  rescinded  in 
1868."  There  Is  no  mention  of  school  segre- 
gation In  either  record.  Nor  was  any  segre- 
gation statute  passed.  Oregon  had  only  346 
Negroes  In  1870  and  there  was  no  problem. 

Pennsylvania  ratified  In  1867."  The  de- 
bates are  preserved,  and  there  are  some 
references  to  segregation,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  legislature  believ»Kl  that  school  seg- 
regation was  involved.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  did  make  It  clear  that 
the  14th  amendment  did  not  affect  school 
segregation,  since  it  required  separate  schools 
In  Pittsburgh  in  1869."  and  did  not  abolish 
school  segregation  until  1881.'*  Meantime, 
the  constitutionality  of  segregation  had  been 
upheld  In  the  courts.'-'^ 

Rhode  Island  ratified  In  1867,'*  but  school 
segregation  had  been  abolished  by  statute  in 
Jan.  1866.'*  The  14th  amendment,  therefore, 
was  never  Involved. 

South  Carolina  in  1866  unanimously  re- 
jected the  amendment  for  one  vote  in  the 
House."  Then  came  Reconstruction,  fol- 
lowed by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
(1868)  which  abolished  segregation  In  the 
public  schools."  Three  months  after  the 
convention  adjourned  the  14th  amendment 


■"North  Carolina  House  Journal  (1868)  54: 
North  Carcdina  Senate  Journal   (1868),  231. 

'  North  Carolina  Laws  (1868-8),  ch.  184. 

*Ohlo  Senate  Journal  (1867)  7;  Ohio 
House  Journal  (1867)  12;  Ohio  Laws  (1867), 
320. 

"Ohio  House  Journal  (1868),  33;  Ohio 
Senate  Journal  (1868),  39;  Ohio  Laws  (Ist 
session,  1867),  280. 

«Ohlo  Laws  (1831).  414. 

»Ohlo  Laws    (1847),  81;    (1848).  17. 

•2  Ohio  Rev.  Stat.    (1860),  1357. 

■  Ohio  Laws  ( 1874) .  513. 

•Ohio  Rev.  Stat.    (1880),  S.  4008. 

•Ohio  Laws  (1887),  34. 

"•Oregon  Senate  Journal  (1866),  35;  Ore- 
gon House  Journal   41866).  74. 

"Oregon  Senate  Journal  (1868).  32.  131; 
Oregon  House  Journal    (1868),  271. 

"Pennsylvania  Senate  Journal  (1867)  No. 
125;  Pennsylvania  House  Journal  (1867) .  278. 

"Pennsylvania  Laws  (1869),  No.  133.  S. 
15. 

"Act  of  June  8.  1881.  Public  Law  76. 

^'- Commomoealth  v.  WiUiamson,  30  Legal 
Int.  406  (1873). 

••25  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Senate 
1865-68).  Feb.  5,  1867;  41  Journal  ol  the 
Rhode  Island  House  (1860-68).  Feb.  7.  1867. 

'•  iChode  Island  Acts  and  Resolves  (1866). 
Ch.  600. 

•"Charleston  Dally  Courier.  Dec.  20,  22, 
1866. 

"Art.  X,  S.  10. 
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waa  ratified."  There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  the  anxendment  wa«  a  factor  either  In 
the  convention  or  the  legislature.  Even 
though  the  radical  element  was  then  In  con- 
trol In  South  Carolina  and  had  abolished 
segregation  by  law.  Its  Governor,  a  brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army,  advocated  that  In  prac- 
tice the  races  be  separated  In  the  schools, 
and  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem be  left  to  time."  The  legislature  fol- 
lowed his  advice  and  never  set  up  the  system 
of  schools  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  but  something  very  dif- 
ferent." In  1870.  a  Massachusetts  Negro 
was  named  the  first  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic education.  He  submitted  a  report  to  the 
legislature  which  contained  recommenda- 
tions from  local  school  authorities,  12  of 
the  13  reporting  advocating  segregation." 
In  practice,  there  was  little  Integration. 
When  the  superintendent  ordered  Integra- 
tion for  the  school  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  it  closed  down,  and  remained  closed 
until  It  was  reopened  3  years  later  on  a 
segregated  basis.  Efforts  to  integrate  the 
State  university  also  failed.^* 

Tennessee  ratified  the  amendment  In  1866 
after  some  members  were  put  under  arrest 
to  make  a  quorum.  Efforts  were  made  by  the 
opponents  to  except  various  State  rights 
from  its  operation,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
consider  It  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to 
cover  segregation  In  the  public  schools.* 
The  same  legislature  which  ratified  the 
amendment  amended  the  school  law  (March 
5.  1867)  to  require  segregated  education  In 
Tennessee.^*  a  statute  which  the  Republican 
Governor  referred  to  in  his  second  Inaugural 
address  as  "wise  and  desirable."  In  1870. 
school  segregation  was  written  Into  the  con- 
stitution." and  reenacted  in  a  further 
amendment  to  the  school  laws  in  1873." 
They  have  remained  segregated  until  our  day. 

Texas  at  first  rejected  the  amendment.^* 
Both  house  and  senate  committees  on  Fed- 
eral relations  filed  long  reports  opposing  rati- 
fication, pointing  out  that  the  amendment 
might  serve  to  give  the  Negroes  the  vote,  the 
right  to  serve  on  Juries,  to  bear  arms,  etc.; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  think  It  necessary  to 
mention  segregation  In  the  schools,  which 
was  not  enumerated  among  the  objections." 
Then  came  Reconstruction  and  ratification 
of  the  amendment  in  1870.^'  Again,  there  Is 
no  record  of  any  reference  to  schools.  The 
1869  constitution  required  establishment  of 
a  free  school  system,  but  segregation  was  not 
mentioned."  The  same  legislature  that  rati- 
fied the  amendment  enacted  a  statute  which 
left  It  to  the  localities,  "when  In  their  opin- 
ion, the  harmony  and  success  of  the  schools 
require  it.  to  make  any  separation  of  the 
students  or  schools  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess." "  The  report  of  the  committee  that 
recommended  adoption  made  it  plain  enough 


"Charleston  Dally  Courier.  July  8,  9, 
1868. 

"  Ibid..  July  10.  1868. 

*' Holler  V.  Rock  Hill  School  District.  80 
S.C.  41.  38  S.E.  220.  221  ( 1901 ) . 

"  Reports  and  Resolutions  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  (1870).  403-87. 

'•  Slmpklns  and  Woody.  "South  Carolina 
Reconstruction"  (1932).  439-42. 

"  Tennessee  Senate  Journal  (called  ses- 
sion) (1866),  4,  23,  24,  41:  Tennessee  House 
Journal   (called  session)    (1866),  25,  36. 

"  Tennessee  Statutes  (1866-67) ,  eh.  XXVII, 
S.  17. 

>'  Art.  XI,  S.  12. 

"Tennessee  Statutes  (1873),  ch.  XXV,  S. 
30. 

"Texas  House  Journal  (1866).  584;  Texas 
Senate  Journal  (1866),  471. 

"Texas  House  Journal  (1866),  578;  Texas 
Senate  Journal  (1866),  421. 

"  DaUy  State  Journal,  v.  I.  No.  19  (Feb.  19, 
1870). 

"Texas  Constitution  (1869).  art.  IX,  S.  IV. 

"Texas  General  Laws  (1870),  113. 


that  It  was  Intended  to  establish  segregation 
on  the  local  level.**  Segregated  schools  were 
required  by  the  1876  Constitution."  and  that 
requirement  has  been  continued. 

Vermont  ratified  in  1866."  Throughout 
the  proceeding  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
school  problem.  But  Vermont  seems  never 
to  have  had  segregated  schools,  and  It  had 
no  problem  since  It  had  only  924  Negroes  in 
1870. 

Virginia  refused  to  ratify  in  1887.  There 
were  no  favorable  votes  in  the  Senate  and 
only  one  in  the  House.''  There  was  no 
mention  of  public  schools  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Ratification  followed  Reconstruction 
at  the  1869-70  session  of  the  legislature.^ 
In  1869.  a  constitution  was  adopied  which 
made  no  reference  to  segregated  schools,  but 
in  1870  the  same  legislature  which  ratified 
the  14th  amendment  provided  for  segregated 
schools  and  resisted  every  effort  to  strike  this 
provision  from  the  school  statute."*  On 
Virginia's  statute  boolu  this  has  been  the 
law  ever  since. 

West  Virginia  ratified  in  1867.«>  and  the 
same  legislature  only  6  weeks  later  adopted 
a  statute  providing  that  "white  and  colored 
persons  shall  not  be  taught  In  the  same 
schools."  "  In  1872  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted.  It  required  segregation  In  the 
schools."  and  West  Virginia  has  continued 
that  provision  ever  since. 

Wisconsin  ratified  In  1867."  There  was  no 
reference  In  the  proceedings  to  segregated 
schools,  but  It  was  Immaterial  anyway  since 
Wisconsin  never  had  segregation  in  its 
schools,  and  In  1870  had  only  2,113  Negroes 
to  segregate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  summary  seems  conclusive 
that  the  Congress  which  Initiated  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  believe  that  it  barred 
segregation  In  the  public  schools,  and  that  In 
not  one  of  the  37  States  that  considered 
the  amendment  Is  there  substantial  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  the  amendment  was 
deemed  such  a  prohibition. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  March  20  of  this  year  decided  a  case  in- 
volving an  Interpretation  of  the  amendment 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  at  the  time  of  the 
amendment's  adoption,  and  felt  bound 
thereby.**  It.  therefore,  approves  that 
method  of  Interpretation.  However,  all  of 
the  material  above  cited  and  more,  was  sup- 
plied to  the  Court  In  the  school  cases,  but 
was  held  by  It  to  be  "Inconclusive."  •* 
Surely  we  have  the  right  respectfully  to  dif- 
fer when  the  evidence  is  so  overwhelming 
and  Irrefutable. 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  of  re- 
storing the  original  meaning  to  the  14th 
amendment:  by  the  reversal  of  Its  position 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  or  by  action  of 
the  Congress  and  orderly  amendment.    The 
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first  seems  out  of  the  question  since  the 
Court  has  adopted  the  policy  of  conunitting 
new  Justices  to  the  rule  laid  down  In  the 
school  cases  as  they  take  their  places  on  the 
bench.**  The  remedy,  therefore.  Is  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  alone. 

Again.    I    wish    to    thank    you    gentlemen 
for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you. 


DEATH  OP  THOMAS  E.  DUNWODY 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  on 
May  2  of  a  truly  great  person:  Mr.  Thom- 
as E.  Dunwody.  the  popular  president 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union. 

Mr.  Dunwody  succumbed  of  a  heart 
and  circulate ry  ailment  at  East  Tennes- 
see Baptist  Hcspital. 

Mr.  Dunwody  was  the  third  president 
in  the  70-year  history  of  the  union.  He 
was  born  in  Lafayette.  Oa.  At  the  age 
of  6.  after  his  parents  died,  he  vtaa  placed 
in  the  Thornwell.  S.C,  Orphanage.  He 
acquired  his  fundamental  education  in 
the  grammar  and  high-school  depart- 
ments, after  which  he  completed  the  col- 
lege course  there.  It  was  at  Thornwell 
that  Dunwody  received  his  first  tech- 
nical training. 

Mr.  Dunwody  became  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  St.  Matthews,  S.C,  Recorder 
in  1905.  In  June  1910  he  came  to  Chat- 
tanooga as  foreman  of  the  pressroom  of 
the  Imperial  Press. 

As  a  member  of  Pressmen's  Local  165 
in  Chattanooga,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  union  matters,  and  his  eflorts  were 
rewarded  by  many  honors. 

Mr.  Dunwody's  boundless  energy  and 
desire  to  improve  the  technical  training 
of  printing  pressmen  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  erection  in  1948  of  the 
beautifully  modern  brick  and  glass  Tech- 
nical Trade  School.  This  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  one  of  his  fondest  dreams. 

He  had  been  editor  of  the  union's 
ma«;azine.  The  American  Pressman,  since 
1916.  He  became  acting  president  of 
the  International  Pressmen's  Union  in 
1951.  A  year  later,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  union. 

Mr.  Dunwody  long  will  be  remembered 
as  a  fine  citizen  and  as  a  great  moral  and 
civic  force. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Norma  Dunwody,  and  to  all  friends  and 
associates  of  Mr.  Dunwody. 


EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  sent  to  the  Congress  by  Sec- 
retary Flemming  Tuesday  clearly  illus- 
trate the  administration's  desire  to 
pinch  pennies  at  the  Federal  level  to 
save  big  business  and  big  income  tax- 
payers from  paying  their  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  school  tax  bill. 

They  also  illustrate  the  administra- 
tion's consistent  eflorts  to  force  persons 
of  lower  income  levels  to  carry  much 
more  than  their  rightful  share  of  the 
staggering  financial  load  for  supporting 
schools  by  forcing  State  and  local  tax 
structures  to  carry  almost  the  total 
load  of  school  support. 


'  Cooper  V.  Aaron.  3  L.  ed.  5,  18. 
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It  is  time  for  Americans  of  average 
and  below  average  income  to  examine 
the  reasons  why  some  of  the  big  busi- 
ness and  allied  interests  in  this  Nation 
tliat  are  primarily  interested  in  higher 
end  higher  personal  profits  and  that 
jt^nore  our  Nation's  most  basic  need — 
educated  and  productive  citizens — are 
oopos:nB  tlie  use  of  the  Federal  tax 
pothering  machinery  to  channel  badly 
needed  funds  to  the  State  and  local 
.scliool  districts  for  schools. 

In  issuing  the  proposal  in  a  special 
press  conference,  the  administration 
is  apparently  attempting  to  confuse  the 
logical  solutions  to  our  school  needs 
which  are  earnestly  being  weighed  by  the 
Congress  in  its  present  consideration 
of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  <8.  2  and 
H.R.  22)  which  would  allot  $25  per  child 
6-17  years  of  aRe  to  the  States  to  be 
used  for  teachers'  salaries  and  school 
construction. 

Our  bills  propose  a  sound  and  reason- 
able method  of  preventing  State  and 
local  taxes  for  schools  from  becoming 
confiscatorv.  Our  bills  are  in  keeping 
with  American  traditions  and  the  Amer- 
ican heritage  of  Federal  support  for  edu- 
cation. Our  bills  are  in  keeping  with  the 
old  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1784, 
which — even  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution — set  aside  the  16th 
section  of  land  in  every  township  of 
our  new  Nation  for  the  financial  support 
of  schools.  It  was  this  action  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  at  the  Federal  level 
that  established  the  public  scliools  in 
most  of  our  States. 

The  administration  in  its  statement 
is  concerned  with  what  it  terms  tax 
equity  to  make  sure  that  a  few  federally 
impacted  school  districts  will  not  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  funds  which  the 
Congress — including  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats — overwhelmingly  voted 
for  them  and  which  the  President  ap- 
proved last  year.  The  submission  of  this 
prof>osal  by  the  administration  at  this 
time  is  like  counting  Federal  pennies 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can children  go  without  a  qualified 
teacher  or  a  decent  classroom. 

The  American  people  and  the  86th 
Congress  will  not  be  diverted  or  confused 
by  the  administration's  attempt  to  get 
them  involved  in  a  Federal  penny-count- 
ing game  when  it  is  essential  that  we 
provide  teachers  and  classrooms  for  our 
Nation's  children. 

Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  COPPER  MARKET 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  May  12,  my  colleagues  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field!, the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Martim  1 .  and  myself,  met  with  Gov. 
Leo  A.  Hoegh,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  E>efense  Mobilization,  and  dis- 
cussed the  continued  uncertainty  pre- 
vailing in  tlie  copper  industry  with  re- 
spect to  rumors  that  OCDM  was  on  the 
verge  of  releasing  a  quantity  of  copper 
on  the  open  market.  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  we  received  every 
assurance  from  Governor  Hoegh  that  no 


such  thing  will  happen.  Governor  Hoegh 
was  explicit  and  direct  in  his  assurances. 
Following  our  conference  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  which  reads,  in  part: 

In  further  answer  to  your  letter  of  April 
14,  this  is  to  advise  you  that  we  have  no 
plans  to  dispose  of  any  copper. 

Governor  Hoegh  has  been  most  coop- 
erative with  the  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
wide  fluctuations  that  have  been  occur- 
ring in  the  copper  market.  He  has  dis- 
played a  complelr  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  industry,  and  has  made 
it  crystal  clear  tliat  no  action  will  be 
taken  by  his  agency  at  any  time  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  copper  industry 
or  market.  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  him.  and  I  know 
my  feelings  are  shared  by  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  light  of  the  assurances  we  have 
received.  I  am  convinced  that  the  copper 
industry  may  now  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Montana  in  express- 
in?  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Utah  for  the  action  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  defense  agency  through 
his  leadership.  The  Utah  copper  mine 
of  the  Kcnnecott  Copper  Co.  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  copper  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  in  Utah  probably 
have  the  highest  single  stake  in  this  par- 
ticular problem.  I  am  grat€ful  to  my 
colleasue  for  recognizing  the  problem 
?.nd  for  taking  the  leadership  in  obtain- 
ing the  assurance  which  he  has  now 
stated  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  comments.  I  am  sure 
what  he  has  said  is  true,  and  that  the 
copper  industry  may  now  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  join  my 
colleague  in  this  enterprise.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  /' 

Mr.  MURRAY.  "<I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Arizona  produces 
more  cc^Jper  than  does  any  other  State. 
Of  course,  we  have  been  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  Copper  is  essential 
to  the  national  security.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
activity  he  displayed  when  it  was  ru- 
mored that  copper  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  It 
is  reassuring  to  hear  the  words  he  has 
spoken  today. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  want  to  join  my 

colleagues  from  Utah,  Arizona,  and  other 

<  copp>er -producing  States,  in  expressing 

my  personal  thanks  for  the  leadership 

shown  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 


senior  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
Murray],  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  removal  of  uncertainty  which  hung 
over  the  copper  market  for  several 
months. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  Governor 
Hoegh  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done,  and 
for  the  reassuring  statement  he  has 
made,  and  for  the  understanding  he  has 
shown  during  all  this  trouble.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  who  come  from 
the  hard-rock,  copper-producing  States, 
because  I  think  he  has  brought  about 
stability  to  an  industry  which  augurs 
well  for  Its  future. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  am  sure  everything  he  has  said  about 
the  copper  industry  is  absolutely  true, 
and  that  from  now  on  the  industry  may 
proceed  in  an  orderly  maimer,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  dan- 
gerous condition  which  was  facing  the 
copper  industry. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  upper  peninsula  copper  area,  I 
salute  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  express  our  jippreciation.  The  con- 
cern which  has  been  expressed  hereto- 
fore certainly  was  shared  by  the  people 
of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan! 
had  intended  to  be  present  when  this 
discussion  was  opened,  but  was  detained 
because  of  attendance  on  a  committee 
hearing.  His  State  is  interested  in  the 
copper  industry.  He  wishes  to  be  in- 
cluded with  his  colleagues  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  action  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  in  assuring  the  copper  in- 
dustry that  no  action  will  be  taken  ad- 
versely affecting  that  industry. 


FLOORING    IN    THE    NEW    SENATE 
OFFICE     BUILDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cei".  sd  an  extremely  interesting  telegram 
this  morning  which  pertains  to  recent 
Senate  business.  I  read  the  telegram 
for  the  interest  and  edification  of  my 
colleagues : 

For  your  information,  I  have  sent  the  fol- 
lowing wire  to  Senators  Scott,  Chavkz, 
Stennis.  and  BnmcES. 

Just  now,  on  my  return  from  a  business 
trip  abroad,  have  I  learned  that  a  product 
my  company  makes  Is  in  the  spotlight  of  a 
Senate  debate.  I  refer  to  the  argument  over 
rubber-tile  flooring  versus  carpet  for  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

While  It  pleases  me  that  rubber  tile  should 
hold  center  stage  In  senatorial  discussion — 
in  times  like  these,  it  also  disturbs  me.  I'm 
sure  the  honorable  Senators  have  other  mat- 
ters far  more  significant  underfoot.  But 
since  the  criticism  and  senatorial  doubts 
reflect  on  the  entire  rubt)er-tUe  Industry.  I 
feel  compelled  to  express  my  observations. 

Surely  the  respected  Senators  who  want 
carpet  on  the  grounds  that  It  muffles  noise 
must  know  that  rubber  absorbs  or  tends  to 
deaden  noise.  To  answer  one  Senator.  I 
would    suggest    that    with    our    rubber-tile 
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noorlngs.  he  would  hear  not,  as  he  said  with 
superb  hyperbole,  "the  noisy  chatter  of 
blackbirds  or  starlings,"  but  the  soft  velvety 
chirpings  of  robins. 

If  perhaps  the  good  Senator  would  like 
to  walk  on  clouds,  we  can  even  provide  hlni 
with  that:  "custom  cloud,"  our  new  award- 
winning  vinyl  design. 

As  for  mention  that  rubber  tile  Is  "slip- 
pery," the  very  nature  of  rubber  makes  tile 
skldproof.  We  put  our  rubber  tile  in  scores 
of  hospitals  and  doctors'  offices.  Doctors  and 
nurses  are  stepping  around  human  life,  not 
among  voters,  so  they  must  tread  more  care- 
fully— on  rubber  tile,  if  you  will.  That  fact 
alone  should  answer  the  skeptical  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  conducted 
some  exhaustive  tests  on  these  floors 
and  found  them  to  be  absolutely  skid- 
proof.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  tried 
to  skid  on  them.  So  did  I.  We  have 
some  excellent  skidders  in  our  office,  yet 
we  found  we  could  not  skid  at  all. 

The  correspondent  goes  on  to  say: 

There  has  never  been  a  more  carefully 
manufactured  rubber  tile  floor  than  the  one 
which  graces  the  new  Senate  Office  Building. 
An  outstanding  firm  of  architects  selected 
the  tile  as  the  ultimate  in  fine  permanent 
resilient  floor  covering.  Each  tile  was 
custom  styled  for  perfection  of  color  and 
design  or  marbellzation.  It  was  Installed 
with  the  exquisite  craftsmanship  of  a  mas- 
ter gem  setter.  It  would  Indeed  be  a  de- 
plorable waste  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
decorative  beauty,  to  cover  this  floor. 

Frankly,  it  amazes  me  that  tliere  are  some 
Senators,  normally  talkative,  who  at  lost 
don't  want  "to  take  the  floor." 

The  writer  of  the  telegram  Is  Poncet 
Davis,  Jr.,  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  He  is  not 
from  Wisconsin,  I  regret  to  say.  I  think 
he  makes  an  excellent  jaoint.  Rubber 
tile  is  a  beautiful  floor  covering.  It  is 
quiet.  It  is  skidproof.  It  seems  to  me 
those  who  oppose  it  may  do  so  because 
they  dwell  in  the  old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  experience  it  as  I  have,  or  because 
they  dwell  there  and  are  themselves 
wearing  hair  shirts.  Themselves,  ascetic, 
they  are  yet  unable  to  appreciate  beauty 
and  the  joy  of  dwelling  on  a  floor  cover- 
ing such  as  is  provided.  They  are  un- 
able to  see  the  great  value  of  saving  $750 
per  room  by  avoiding  putting  carpeting 
in  the  new  Senate  Office  Building.  And 
$750  for  each  room — $3,000  to  $3,750  per 
suite  is  what  we  save  when  we  refuse  to 
permit  rugs  in  our  offices  proffered  to  us 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


DIFFERING  VIEWPOINTS  ON  PRO- 
VISIONAL AUTHORIZATION  OP 
NEZ  PERCE  DAM 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  has  analyzed  the  viewpoints  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse)  in 
regard  to  provisional  authorization  of 
Nez  Perce  Dam  in  the  Snake  River. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  my  long- 
held  opinion  that  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  fishery  research  lacks  evi- 
dence of  successful  fish-passage  opera- 
tions at  a  dam  of  the  height  of  the  pro- 
posed Nez  Perce  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  Oregonian 
editorial  of  May  1,  1959,  with  my  brief 
remarks  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKNATOKB   DlSAGRCa 

In  statements  on  the  floor  and  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  Oregon's  Senators 
MoRsx  and  Neubkrger  have  taken  exactly 
opposite  positions  on  "provislonnl  authoriza- 
tion" of  Nez  Perce  Dam  in  the  Snake  River. 

Senator  Morse  made  his  statement,  re- 
affirming his  testimony  before  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  April  15. 
He  Introduced  and  approved  resolutions  of 
the  Multnomah  County  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  Idaho-Orcgon-Washlng- 
ton  Hells  Canyon  Association.  The  burden 
of  these  is  that  flshery  research  Is  certain  to 
find  means  of  passing  adult  salmon  up- 
stream and  small  salmon  downstream  o\er 
high  barriers  within  5  years.  Hence,  they 
say,  Congress  should  authorize  Nez  Perce 
now  to  prevent  iicsnslng  and  construction 
of  other  dams  in  the  Snake  above  the  Sal- 
mon River,  which  Is  the  main  producer  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  in  the  Columbia 
system. 

"1  have  every  reason  to  believe."  said 
Senator  Morse,  without  quoting  any  flsh 
experts,  •that  within  a  rciisonably  short 
period  of  time  an  intensive  study  by  the  ex- 
perts in  this  field  will  produce  a  solution  to 
the  flsh-p;\S£age  problem." 

Senator  Neuberger  disagreed  with  Senator 
Morse  in  a  statement  on  the  floor  April  22. 
In  which  he  said: 

"I  am  opposed  to  any  authorization  of 
Nez  Perce  Dam.  provisional  or  otherwise,  at 
this  time. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  first  step  toward 
Middle  Snake  River  development  requires 
financing  of  an  accelerated  Columbia  B.isln 
flsh  research  program  as  approved  by  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region.  Until  this  basic  research 
Is  accomplished,  no  one  can  forecast  even- 
tual solution  of  flsh  passage  problems  in- 
volved in  Middle  Snake  Dams  or  prospect 
for  rehabilitation  of  migratory  fish." 

Senator  Neuberger  wants  a  moratorium 
on  dam  construction  in  the  Middle  Snake 
v^hlch  would  Include  the  High  Mountain 
Sheep  project,  as  well  as  Nez  Perce  and 
lower  Canyon  in  the  Salmon  River.  He 
has  been  working  to  get  Federal  funds  for 
flshery  research. 

No  recognized  flshery  blologikt,  engineer 
or  management  man  or  agency  supports 
the  view  of  the  Nez  Perce  backers  that 
answers  to  flsli  passage  problems,  chiefly 
downstream  migration,  can  be  expected 
within  5  years. 

The  only  so-called  skimmer  device  in  the 
river,  at  Brownlee  Dam.  was  an  engineering 
failure  last  winter.  It  is  being  repaired, 
but  has  yet  to  be  tested.  The  Chinook 
salmon  return  as  4-year-old  flsh  and  steel- 
head  from  3-  to  S-year  old  fluh.  Several 
cycles  would  be  needed  under  ideal  condi- 
tions of  flsh  passage  to  find  out  if  the  runs 
would  be  depleted  or  lost.  Even  the  adult 
passage  upstream  is  In  the  guessing  stage  for 
a  700-foot  barrier  like  Nez  Perce. 


NEED  FOR  EQUITABLE  SYSTEM  FOR 
DETERMINING  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  proposed  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  to  determine 
postage  rates  is  far  more  fair  and  equi- 
table than  that  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  administration  bill  (S.  1923  > 
introduced  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  DirksenI. 

My  bill   (S.  1295).  introduced  by  me 

on  March  5,  would  spread  the  increase 

•  across  all  classes  of  mail  users  by  giving 


the  Post  Office  Department  the  right  to 
set  its  own  rates — subject  to  congres- 
sional veto — based  on  sound  cost- 
accounting  methods  and  due  considera- 
tion of  public-service  benefits.  This 
means  that  every  class  of  mail  would 
bear  its  fair  proportion— airmail,  post- 
cards, .so-called  junk  mail,  newspapers, 
and  magazines. 

However,  the  administration  bill  would 
place  the  entire  increase  on  first  class 
and  airmail.  This  is  not  fair,  in  my  esti- 
mation. What  about  requiring  other 
classes  such  as  second  class,  third  class 
and  parcel  post,  to  share  in  the  in- 
creases? ^ 

I  want  to  RO  on  record  as  stating  defi- 
nitely that  I  believe  we  should  have  the 
rate  increases  necessary  to  make  the 
post  office  self-sustaining  within  certain 
limits  prescribed  by  Congre.ss.  I  think 
that  is  a  better  system  than  having  a 
huge  annual  postal  deficit  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  whether 
they  use  the  malls  extensively  or  not. 

But  I  believe  the  lncrea.ses  sliould  be 
spread  across  all  segments  of  mail  users, 
rather  than  confined  narrowly  to  first 
class  and  airmail  as  the  administration 
has  proposed. 

That  is  why  I  have  recommended 
something  like  the  British  and  Canadian 
systems,  where  rate  adjustments  are 
tabled  in  the  law-making  lx)dy  after 
administrative  decision  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  career  officials — sub- 
ject to  parliamentary  veto. 
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ABSENCES  OF  AMBASSADORS  FROM 
POSTS  ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  certain  Information  which  I 
had  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
State  on  absences  of  our  Ambassadors 
from  their  posts  abroad.  The  informa- 
tion showed  that  the  practices  of  vaca- 
tion-taking, which  are  not  controlled  by 
law,  were  of  a  kind  which  In  some  in- 
stances, bordered  on  abuse  of  privilege. 
Moreover,  the  information  showed  ex- 
tended absences  on  official  duty  on  the 
part  of  some  Ambassadors.  This  raised 
questions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
official  staffs  in  certain  countries,  fimc- 
tioning  as  they  were  without  a  head. 
Very  significantly,  the  informat.on 
which  I  obtained    and  inserted    in  the 
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1957,  also  revealed  that  noncareer  Am- 
bassadors were  away  from  their  posts  al- 
most twice  as  often  as  career  chief;,. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  I  am  in  receipt  of  additional  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of 
State  on  this  subject.  It  indicates  that 
the  absenteeism  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced in  the  past  2  years  and  that  the 
leave-taking  practices  of  career  and 
noncareer  chiefs  of  mi.ssion  are  now 
about  the  same.  Vacations  of  nonca- 
reer Ambassadors  have  been  cut  from 
an  average  of  about  60  days  a  year  in 
1956  to  25  days  a  year  in  1958.  I  have 
the  categorical  assurances  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Loy  Henderson  that 
"there  have  been  no  Instances  of  abuse 
by  chiefs  of  missions  of  their  leave 
privileges." 


I  know  that  the  Senate  will  be  pleased 
with  this  improvement  in  the  situation. 
I  will  say  that  I  am  now  considering  the 
po.ssibillty  of  legislation  which  will  con- 
solidate the  improvement  by  fixing  regu- 
lar leave  schedules  for  Ambassadors. 
In  any  event,  as  chairman  of  the  relevsmt 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  intend  to  keep  current  on 
this  question  and  from  time  to  time  I 
.shall  report  on  it  to  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILUAM  J.  DONOVAN 
BY  THE  HONORABLE  ALLEN  W. 
DULLES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre?^ident,  an  in- 
teresting and  eloquent  tribute  to  Gen. 
William  J.  Donovan  was  recently  paid 
by  the  Honorable  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Addressing  the  Erie  Bar  As.so- 
ciation  in  Buffalo.  NY..  Mr.  Dulles  gave 
a  faiscinatlnB  narration  of  Mr.  Dono- 
van's career  and  exploits. 

General  Donovan's  activities  as 
lawyer,  patriot,  war  hero,  leader  of  men, 
public  servant.  Communist  fighter,  and 
father  of  the  modem  American  intelli- 
gence system  have  won  him  a  lasting 
place  on  the  honor  role  of  great  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  fitting  that  he  should  be 
saluted  by  Mr.  Dulles,  under  whose 
.superb  leadership  CIA  has  continued  the 
high  standards  of  excellence  ;.ct  by  Gen- 
eral Donovan. 

Truly,  the  American  people — and.  in- 
deed, all  the  peoples  of  the  free  world — 
are  deeply  in  the  debt  of  these  two  men. 
Through  their  efforts  our  Nation  and 
the  world  are  more  secure. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Dulles'  fine  address 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUow.s: 

WiixiAM  J   Donovan  and  the  National 
Secukitt 

(Speech  by  Allen  W  Dulles.  Director  of  Cen- 

tral   Intelligence,  to   the   Erie  County   Bar 

Association.  Buflalo.  N.Y  .  May  4.  1959 1 

It's  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  Sn  Buffalo. 

and   an   honor   to  l>e   asked  to  address  your 

bar  association  on  Bill  Donovans  day. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  t>e  associated  with 
William  J.  Donovan  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
then  during  World  War  II  when  I  served 
under  his  command  In  the  Office  of  Str.iteglc 
Services.  His  courage  and  leadership  quali- 
ties made  a  profound  Impreseion  on  me. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  early  career 
of  this  distinguished  son  of  Buffalo's  fii-st 
ward.  Born  here  on  New  Years  Day.  1883. 
he  attended  St  Joseph's  Institute  and 
Nl.ogara  University,  and  then  went  on  to 
New  York  City  where  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Columbia  In 
1905  and  hi.s  law  degree  in  1907. 

At  Columbia.  Donovan  was  a  star  quarter- 
back on  the  football  team.  He  often  com- 
mented on  his  football  experience  as  hav- 
ing set  a  pattern  for  him  of  keeping  In  top 
physical  condition — a  pattern  which  he  in- 
spired In  others. 

After  l>eing  admitted  to  the  bar.  Bill 
Djnovan  rcttirned  here  in  1907  to  practice 
law. 

His  interest  In  our  national  defense  and 
seciirity  started  early.  In  1912  as  the  war 
cJnuds  gathered  in  the  Balkans,  he  helped 
organize  troop  I  of  the  New  York  National 
Guard.  Shortly  after  this.  In  1914.  he  mar- 
ried Ruth   Rumfey,  a  Buffalo  girl. 


In  1915  be  went  to  Poland  as  a  member 
of  a  Rockefeller  commission — there  being  In 
that  country  a  great  shorttige  of  food  and 
particularly  milk  for  the  children.  When 
the  National  Guard  was  mobilized  in  1916, 
Bill  resigned  his  war  relief  assignment  and 
came  home  to  join  his  troop  I  on  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

Then  came  his  fabulous  career  in  World 
War  I  with  the  165th  Infantry  of  the  42d 
Division — the  renowned  Fighting  69th  of  the 
Rainbow  Division.  Here  he  received  his 
nickname  •Wild  Bill."  The  legend  goes  that 
after  the  regiment  landed  In  France  he  ran 
them  5  miles  with  full  packs  to  limber  them 
up.  As  the  men  were  grumbling  with  ex- 
hauriion.  Donovan  pointed  out  that  he  was 
10  years  older  and  carrying  the  same  50- 
poiind  pacK.  One  of  the  men  replied.  "But 
we  ain't  as  wiid  as  you.  Bill."  Another 
legend  has  it  that  Bill  gained  his  honorary 
title  from  a  professional  baseball  pitcher 
named  Bill  Donovan  whose  control  left 
something  to  be  desired.  Whatever  the 
origin,  the  title  stuck. 

The  citations  Colonel  Donovan  received  in 
Prnnre  tell  the  military  story:  On  July  28. 
1918.  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  The 
citation  reads.  "He  was  in  advance  of  the 
division  for  4  days,  all  the  while  under  shell 
and  machlnegun  fire  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  on  three  sides  of  him,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  and  persistently  counterattacked, 
being  wounded  twice." 

Three  days  later,  on  July  31.  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal:  The  citation 
reads.  "He  displayed  conspicuous  energy  and 
most  efficient  leadership  in  the  advance  of 
his  battalion  across  the  Ourcq  River  and  the 
capture  of  strong  enemy  positions.  •  •  •  His 
devotion  to  duty,  heroism,  and  pronounced 
qualities  of  a  commander  enabled  hlin  to 
successfully  accomplish  all  missions  assigned 
to  him  in  this  important  operation." 

And  then,  for  action  in  combat  In  the 
Meuse-Argonne  on  October  14.  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  This  citation  reads,  •••  •  •  Colonel 
Donovan  perEonally  led  the  assaulting  wave 
In  an  attack  upon  a  very  strongly  organized 
position,  and  when  our  troops  were  suffering 
heavy  casualties  he  encouraged  all  near  him 
by  his  example,  moving  among  his  men  In 
exposed  positions,  reorganizing  decimated 
platoons  and  accompanying  them  forward 
in  attacks.  When  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  a  machlnegun  bullet,  he  refused  to 
be  evacuated  and  continued  with  his  unit 
until  It  withdrew  to  a  less  exposed  po.«ltlon." 

Oen  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  who  saw  the 
action  In  which  Donovan  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor  said.  "No  man  ever  deserved  it  more." 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy,  the  chaplain  of  the 
69th.  said.  "His  men  would  have  cheerfully 
gone  to  hell  with  him.  and  as  a  Driest  I  mean 
what  I  say."  Three  aids  were  killed  at  Dono- 
van's side  In  the  coiu-se  of  these  actions. 

Last  Thursday  I  read  these  pages  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  bar. 
and  a  former  president  of  your  association. 
John  Lord  O'Brian.  John  remarked  that 
sever.".!  years  ago  Gen.  Prank  McCoy  described 
his  close  association  with  Bill  Donovan  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  General  McCoy  said  that 
Donovan"  was  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  he 
ever  s.'^w  in  his  life-long  service  in  the  Army; 
that  he  had  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  sol- 
dier. Judgment  and  courage  and  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  men. 

Shortly  after  Donovan  returned  from  the 
war.  Niagara  University  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary law  degree  In  1919. 

In  1922  he  made  his  Irst  venture  into  the 
political  field,  running  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  same 
year  Donovan  was  appointed  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Buffalo. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  entered  a  new  phase 
of  his  career.  In  1924,  President  Coolldge 
reorganized  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
called  Bill  to  Washington  to  be  assistant  to 


the  Attorney  General,  and  to  head  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  Here  he  showed  t>oth  his 
fearless  qualities  in  law  enforcement  and  his 
intense  interest  in  making  law  a  practical 
vehicle  to  promote  the  economic  welfare. 

Donovan  was  firmly  convinced  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  was  vitally  linked  to  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  He  attacked  re- 
straints and  monopoly  with  effective  enthu- 
6l:ism.  In  the  Trenton  Potteries  case  the 
Supreme  Court  agreed  that  price  fixing 
amons  dominant  competitors  was  illegal  per 
se.  Brought  under  legal  attack  were  such 
diverse  industries  as  oil,  sugar,  harvesting 
machinery,  motion  pictures,  water  transpor- 
tation, and  labor  unions.  Yet  he  recognizsd 
that  the  uncertainties  of  our  antitrust  laws 
posed  serious  business  problems.  Accord- 
ingly, as  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  he 
instituted  the  practice  of  passing  in  advance 
upon  the  legality  of  proposed  mergers  and 
certain  other  business  conduct  which  lay  in 
the  area  of  uncertain  legality. 

It  is  said  that  BUI  had  his  heart  set  on 
being  Attorney  Generrl.  but  that  honor  did 
not  come  to  him.  When  President  Hoover 
entered  the  White  House  in  1929.  he  offered 
Donovan  the  Governor  Generalship  of  the 
Pliilipplnes,  but  Bill  turned  It  down  and 
went  Into  law  practice  in  New  York  City. 

This  brought  him  back  to  the  State  and 
he  was  shortly  appointed  counsel  to  several 
of  the  New  York  Bar  Associations  in  connec- 
tion with  a  general  overhauling  of  the  bank- 
ru;jtcy  laws.  During  this  period  he  also 
served  as  counsel  to  the  committee  for  the 
review  of  the  laws  governing  the  State's  pub- 
lice  service  commission.  In  1932  he  unsuc- 
cessfully ran  for  Governor  of  the  State. 

While  In  Washington  he  had  gained  val- 
uable experience  practicing  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1935 
as  a  corporation  attorney  he  won  the  im- 
portant Humphrey  case  which  you  will  re- 
member held  that  the  President  could  not 
arbitrarily  remove  a  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

He  also  won  an  important  decision  In  the 
Appalachian  coal  case,  upholding  the  right 
of  coal  producers  to  organize  a  joint  selling 
agency,  as  a  measure  of  economic  self-de- 
fense.    This  is  still  in  existence. 

During  this  period  of  corporate  law  prac- 
tice. Bill  never  lost  his  interest  in  world 
affairs.  He  took  time  off  to  visit  Ethiopia 
during  the  Italian  invasion  of  that  country 
in  1935.  He  was  in  Spain  during  the  civil 
war.  carefully  observing  the  Axis  efforts  to 
test  their  new  equipment  In  these  foreign 
adventures. 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  Donovan 
was  called  Into  action  by  President  Roose- 
velt. In  1940  he  was  sent  on  a  factfinding 
mission  to  England;  In  1941  to  the  Balkans 
and  the  Middle  East.  Anthony  Eden  advised 
Washington  tliat  Colonel  Donovan's  confi- 
dential mission  to  the  Balkans,  had  been 
most  helpful  to  the  British  in  their  astess- 
ment  of  the  situation  in  the  area. 

Prom  his  earlier  trip  to  Britain,  not  long 
after  Dunkirk.  Bill  Donovan  brought  back 
to  Washington  a  very  important  message 
about  the  British  situation.  You  will  recall 
that  at  that  time  there  was  skepticism  in 
some  quarters  in  this  country  whether  the 
British  could  effectively  carry  out  Churchill's 
thrliling  promise.  "We  shall  defend  our 
island,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  we  shall 
fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight  on  the 
landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the  fields 
and  In  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  In  the  hills; 
we  shall  never  surrender." 

Donovan  reported  to  Roosevelt  that  the 
British  could,  and  that  they  would,  do  Just 
that.  This  had  a  direct  effect  on  American 
policy. 

He  also  warned  Harry  Hopkins  that  the 
Germans  might  strike  toward  Suez  through 
French  North  Africa— a  prophecy  that  soon 
became  a  reality. 
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Donovan  also  reported  to  the  President 
that  the  United  States  should  start  prepar- 
ing Immediately  for  a  global  war.  He  par- 
ticularly stressed  the  need  of  a  service  to 
wage  unorthodox  warfare  and  to  gather  In- 
formation through  every  means  available. 
Donovan  discussed  this  Idea  at  length  with 
his  close  friends  In  the  Cabinet.  Secretaries 
Knox  and  Stlmson.  and  with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

The  seeds  which  Bill  planted  bore  fruit. 
In  July  1941  the  President  established  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information  and 
called  Donovan  to  Washington  to  head  It. 
The  original  concept  of  this  organization 
was  that  It  should  combine  Inforniatlon  and 
Intelligence  programs  with  psychological  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  This  proved  too  big  a 
morsel  for  one  basket  and  In  1942  the  or- 
ganization was  split.  That  portion  of  It 
dealing  with  wartime  Information  services 
became  the  Office  of  War  Information,  while 
the  intelligence  and  unorthodox  warfare 
work,  where  Bill's  greatest  Interest  lay,  was 
put  In  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Truly  one  of  the  remaikuble  accomplish- 
ments In  World  War  II  was  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  OSS — a  feat  which 
would  never  have  been  achieved  without 
Bill  Donovan's  leadership  and  his  vast  In- 
terest In  the  unorthodox,  the  novel  and 
the  dangerous. 

Starting  from  scratch  In  1941  Donovan 
built  an  organization  of  about  25.000  that 
made  :\  real  contribution  to  the  to  the  vic- 
tory. Many  of  the  deeds  of  OSS  will  liave 
to  remain  secret,  but  many  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  can  now  be  disclosed. 

Bill  Donovan  conceived  the  OSS  as  a 
worldwide  Intelligence  organization  that 
could  collect  the  facts  necessary  to  develop 
our  policy  and  war  strategy.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Axis  secrets  were  to  be 
found  not  only  in  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Tokyo, 
but  In  other  capitals  and  outposts  around 
the  world.  So  be  Immediately  set  about 
dispatching  officers  to  key  spots  In  Europe, 
Asia,  and  later  Africa.  The  payoff  Jtistlfled 
the  effort. 

He  was  able  to  obtain  information  of 
great  value  from  carefully  established 
agents  wUh  contacts  in  Berlin,  in  the  Ger- 
man High  Command,  and  the  Abwebr — the 
secret  German  service.  As  the  result  of  the 
work  of  his  agents  we  were  able  to  receive 
advance  information  about  the  development 
of  German  jet  aircraft,  about  German  work 
with  heavy  water  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
nuclear  weapon,  about  the  V-l's  and  V-2"8 — 
the  "buzz  bomb"  and  rocket  with  which  they 
attacked  England,  and  about  the  plot  against 
Hitler. 

Donovan  knew  that  In  addition  to  an 
organization  for  the  collection  of  strategic 
intelligence  there  should  be  a  counterpart 
to  help  gather  tactical  Information  in  the 
combat  areas.  Here  he  set  about  having 
oragnized  teams  of  parachutists — Americans 
as  well  as  indigenous — to  drop  behind  enemy 
lines. 

In  addition  to  both  these  types  of  Intelli- 
gence, be  also  wanted  action.  He  knew  that 
well  organized  guerrillas  operating  behind 
enemy  lines  in  areas  where  the  local  popu- 
lation was  friendly  could  wreak  havoc  on 
enemy  lines  of  conununication  and  tie  down 
troops  that  could  otherwise  be  used  In  com- 
bat. Working  with  our  allies,  he  built  up 
teams  of  leaders  and  communicators  to 
organize  resistance  in  the  Nazi,  Fascist,  and 
Japanese-occupied  countries.  There  were 
also  air  drops  of  supplies  and  equipment — 
deep  behind  the  Axis  lines  In  France  and 
Italy,  in  Burma  and  elsewhere. 

Such  action  groups  were  well  supp>orted 
by  a  headquarters  technical  group  which  was 
constantly  at  work  under  Bill  Donovan's 
guiding  hand  In  an  imaginative  fashion  de- 
veloping new  ways  to  sabotage  the  enemy 
war  effort  and  new  gadgets  either  to  harass 
the  enemy  or  help  our  own  cause.     Illustra- 


tive of  what  this  unusual  part  of  the  organ- 
ization did  was  the  development  of  equip- 
ment ranging  from  the  most  sophisticated 
communications  systems  to  a  lotion  that 
could  be  used  as  a  shark  repellent  for  per- 
sonnel forced  to  ball  out  In  shark-infest. -d 
waters.  Not  all  of  the  products  were  quite 
80  practical. 

Ambassador  David  Bruce,  one  of  Bill  Dono- 
vans  closest  associates.  In  a  recent  tribute 
to  the  general's  qualities  of  leadership, 
vividly  described  his  excitement  over  ideas. 
Ambassador  Bruce  wrote,  and  I  subscribe  to 
every  word  of  It.  "his  imagination  was  un- 
limited. Ideas  were  his  plaything.  Excite- 
ment made  him  snort  like  a  racehorse.  Woe 
to  the  officer  who  turned  down  a  project  be- 
cause, on  Its  face.  It  seemed  ridiculous,  or  at 
least  unusual.  For  painful  weeks  under  his 
command  I  tested  the  possibility  of  using 
bats  (they  were  to  carry  delayed  action  in- 
cendiary bombs)  taken  from  concentrations 
in  we.5iern  caves,  to  destroy  Tokyo.  The 
general,  backed  by  the  Intripued  President 
Roosevelt,  was  only  dissuaded  from  further 
experiments  In  this  field  when  It  appeared 
probable  that  the  cave  bats  would  not  survive 
a  trans-Pacific  flight  at  high  altitudes." 

Many  ingenious  Ideas  to  work  on  the 
nerves  of  the  enemy  were  born  in  another 
part  of  the  OSS — the  morale  operations 
branch.  This  was  the  undercover  psycho- 
logical warfare  branch  of  the  war  effort. 
While  ihe  Office  of  War  Information  was  tell- 
ing the  enemy  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
U.S.  war  effort  and  getting  the  facts  and 
figures  well  circulated,  this  branch  of  OSS 
was  dedicated  to  confusing  the  enemy  and 
breaking  their  will  to  resist. 

General  Donovan  was  convinced  that  there 
were  great  untapped  reservoirs  of  informa- 
tion in  this  country  about  foreign  areas 
which  had  become  of  vlUl  Interest  to  the 
United  States  at  war.  These  Included  infor- 
mation In  the  archives  of  business  organi- 
zations. Information  acquired  abroad  by 
American  scientists,  academicians,  and  tour- 
ists and  also  that  held  by  foreign  experts 
residing  here.  He  set  about  to  collect  this 
information  and  data  and  a  mass  of  photo- 
graphs of  foreign  areas.  As  the  war  ex- 
tended on  a  global  basis,  this  Information 
became  of  great  Importance. 

He  also  realized  the  importance  of  prop- 
erly analyzing  and  presenting  Intelligence  to 
the  policymakers  in  readily  usable  form—one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  In  the  Intelligence 
field.  To  accomplish  this.  In  the  OSS,  a  very 
major  branch  was  established  for  research 
and  analysis.  He  assembled  in  Washington 
the  best  academic  and  analytical  brains  that 
he  could  beg.  borrow,  or  steal  from  the  uni- 
versities, laboratories,  libraries,  museums: 
from  the  business  world,  and  from  other 
agencies  of  government.  Theirs  was  the  task 
of  following  the  political  and  economic  as- 
pects of  the  war,  as  regards  both  our  allies 
and  our  enemies,  the  neutrals  and  the  occu- 
pied lands.  Theirs  also  was  the  task  of  esti- 
mating Axis  vulnerability  and  war  potential 
and  the  staying  power  of  the  Russians  who 
even  then  told  us  all  but  nothing  about 
themselves. 

Bill  Donovan  possessed  the  qualities  of 
a  great  intelligence  officer.  He  took  nothing 
for  granted  and  at  the  same  time  was  in- 
satiably curious.  He  had  a  good  nose  for 
the  news  and  a  faint  whiff  of  something  un- 
usual would  speed  his  mind  Into  a  dozen 
possible  e.xplanatlons.  The  explanations 
were  generally  as  Ingenious  as  the  wiles  of 
the  enemy. 

He  wanted  to  see  things  on  the  spot  and 
Judge  for  himself.  He  was  constantly  on 
the  move  and  drove  his  staff  wild  trying  to 
keep  him  from  going  places  they  thought 
too  exposed.  He  also  kept  them  In  a  state 
of  near  exhaustion  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  he  set  himself.  One  of  his  great 
qualities  was  bis  dedication  to  the  men  who 
served  under  him,  and  his  ever  readiness  to 


give  them  his  full  support.  He.  In  turn,  had 
their  complete  loyalty,  respect  and  affection. 
I  vividly  recAll  a  personal  liutance. 

For  about  2  yenrs  from  November  1942  to 
September  1944,  I  was  working  lor  Donovan 
in  Swuz?iland  which  then  was  entirely  en- 
circled by  the  Nazi-Fascist  forces.  In  Sep- 
tember 1944,  the  American  7th  Army  coming 
up  from  southern  France,  broke  through  to 
the  Swiss  border  near  Geneva. 

Under  orders  to  return  to  Watihington  to 
report  on  my  2  years'  stewardship,  I  bad 
Joined  a  group  of  the  French  underpround 
In  a  secret  retreat  In  the  Rhone  Valley  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Lyon  awaiting  a  clandes- 
tine -flight  to  take  me  to  Loudon.  As  far 
as  I  knew.  General  Donovan  was  in  Wash- 
ington, and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  where  I  was  hidden. 
Weather  prevtnud  my  plane  coming  from 
London  for  several  days  and  as  I  was  waiting; 
in  my  hideout,  there  was  a  knock  on  the  dcxjr 
In  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  was  one  of 
Gencrnl  Donovan's  aides,  telling  me  that 
the  general  hlm-^elf  was  waiting  for  me  at 
the  nearest  available  airstrip  south  of  Lyon 
which  had  Just  been  evacuated  by  the  Nazis. 
For  some  24  hours.  Bill  Donovan,  who  had 
come  from  Washington,  had  been  searching 
the  area,  had  finally  discovered  where  I 
was.  Together  we  flew  back  to  London,  re- 
united  after  2   years. 

We  arrived  In  London,  as  1  remember  well, 
on  that  day  In  September  1944  when  the 
Germans  launched  the  first  of  their  ballistic 
missiles  on  the  British  capital.  It  descended 
near  the  center  of  London  after  a  flight  of 
nearly   200  miles. 

Both  the  American  and  the  British  In- 
telligence services  had  been  closely  following 
the  development  of  this  missile.  I  have  of- 
ten wondered  why.  In  this  country,  our  tech- 
nicians and  strategists  had  failed  to  draw 
earlier  the  real  Implications  of  the  success 
of  the  V'2.  as  I  believe  the  Soviet  did.  and 
to  realize,  much  earlier  In  the  game,  that 
the  combination  of  the  ballistic  missile  and 
the  atomic  bomb,  which  then  was  about  to 
be  unveiled,  could  change  the  nature  of  war 
and  the  security  position  of  this  country. 

Pew  men  of  his  time  were  more  alert  than 
Donovan  to  the  new  threats  that  might  de- 
velop. In  late  1944  he  sent  a  man  to  Cairo  to 
take  over  Uie  direction  of  activities  at  that 
post  and  gave  him  oral  instructions  to  the 
effect  that  the  main  target  for  intelligence 
o[>eratlons  should  now  become  discovering 
what  the  Soviets  were  doing  In  the  Balkans 
rather  than  German  activities  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  German  threat  was  receding. 
The  Soviet  danger  was  already  looming.  He 
realized  this  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
could  not  put  such  instructions  In  an  official 
dispatch. 

Also,  while  the  war  was  still  In  progrets. 
General  Donovan  was  looking  forward  to 
the  peace.  He  foresaw  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent organization  not  only  to  collect  Intel- 
ligence but,  perhaps  even  more  important, 
to  coordinate  the  overall  intelligence  effort 
of  the  Government  and  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  policymakers  receive  compre- 
hensive and  conEolldated  analyses  on  which 
to  make  decisions  as  to  our  course  of  action. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  Donovan  presented  to 
the  President  a  paper  proposing  a  U.S.  intel- 
ligence organization  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
This  organization  would  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  and  while  it  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
departmental  IntelllRence  services,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Armed  Forces,  It  would  act 
as  a  coordinating  mechanism.  Donovan's 
paper  stressed  that  his  proposed  organiza- 
tion would  have  no  police  or  subpeiia  powers 
and  would  not  operate  In  the  United  States. 

President  Roosevelt  expressed  considerable 
interest  In  General  Donovan's  proposal.  In 
fact.  Just  a  week  before  his  death  in  April 
1945,  the  President  asked  Donovan  to  poll 
the  Cabinet  and  the   hea'ls  of  the   appro- 
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prtate  agencies  for  comment  on  his  pro- 
posals. The  replies  make  Interesting  read- 
ing today  and  range  all  the  way  from  those 
who  felt  that  such  a  peacetime  organiza- 
tion was  vital  to  national  security  to  those 
who  saw  no  need  for  It. 

While  Donovan  received  an  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  his  wartime  work,  he  was  not  to  realize 
his  ambition  to  see  the  OSS  evolve  into  a 
peacetime  intelligence  organization  imme- 
diately upon  the  dVssatlon  of  hostilities. 

His  plan  was  beset  with  conflicting  views: 
Some  in  our  Government  would  have  the 
new  organization  report  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — as  did  OSS  during  the  war— while 
others  preferred  it  to  be  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate.  And  there  was  controverpy 
fis  to  whether  one  Individual  could  or  should 
be  responsible  for  presenting  a  consolidated 
view  of  the  intelligence  picture  to  the  policy- 
makers, or  whether  this  should  be  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  lutelllgence  services. 

In  any  event  sometime  after  the  war  ended 
in  August  1945,  the  OSS  was  ordered  dis- 
banded. / 

A  proposal  for  a  central  intelligence  or- 
ganization, such  as  Donovan  had  conceived, 
was  contained  In  the  first  draft  of  the  so- 
called  unification  act  submitted  by  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt  to  SecreUiry  Forrestal  in 
October  1945  And  In  January  1946  to  pre- 
serve assets  while  the  issue  was  determined. 
President  Truman  issued  the  order  c-eatlng 
the  Central  Intelligence  Group  which  later 
picked  up  some  of  the  activities  and  person- 
nel still  remaining  from  OSS. 

BUI  Donovan's  dream  was  yet  not  com- 
pletely realized.  Congress  still  had  to  act. 
After  extensive  hearings  to  which  General 
Donovan  contributed  important  testimony, 
the  provisions  for  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  were  Incorporated  Into  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  which  created  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  set  up  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  which  is  advisory 
to  the  President  and  to  which  the  new  In- 
telligence Agency  was  made  responsible.  In 
July  1947.  final  executive  and  legislative 
endorsement  was  given  to  the  views  which 
Donovan  had  been  striving  to  have  accepted. 
1  have  always  felt  that  the  decision  to  place 
the  CIA  under  the  President  as  recom- 
mended by  Donovan,  was  wise  and  neces- 
sary. 

While  Bill  Donovan's  restless  energy  had 
turned  elsewhere  with  the  disbanding  of 
OSS.  he  never  gave  up  his  Interest  in  the 
organization  or  stopped  hammering  home  to 
the  public  the  necessity  for  providing  ade- 
quate and  accurate  Information  tp  the  pol- 
ICNTnakers  of  the  Government  In  order  to 
protect  the  national  security. 

Donovan's  varied  talents  were  being  called 
on  for  other  Important  services.  His  legal 
ability  and  vast  knowledge  of  German  w'\r- 
tlme  activities  were  used  In  helping  to  pre- 
pare the  Nuremberg  trials  for  the  Nazi  war 
criminals. 

He  went  to  Greece  to  investigate  the  miu-- 
der  of  newsman  George  Polk,  a  clear  effort 
of  the  Communlsu  to  prevent  the  truth 
.ibout  the  extent  of  their  activities  In  the 
Greek  clvU  war  ftom  seeping  out. 

The  more  General  Donovan  saw  of  the 
Soviets  In  action  the  more  concerned  he  was 
with  alerting  the  American  people  to  the 
dangers.  In  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for  July 
1949  he  was  coauthor  of  an  article  present- 
ing a  "Program  for  a  Democratic  Counter- 
attack to  Communist  Penetration  of  Oov- 
ernmenl  Service."   The  article  said : 

"The  Communist  fifth  column  •  •  • 
seeks  to  identify  Itself  with  every  social 
Rrlevance.  Russian  espionage  and  subver- 
sive operations  are  made  up  of  trained  and 
skilled  spy  technicians  and  intelligence  offi- 
cers, propaganda  specialists,  experts  in 
spreading  rumors.  Instruction  is  planned  so 
that  the  agent  will  find  It  as  easy  for  a 
minority  to  operate  a  labor  union,  or  a  paci- 


fist league,  or  any  other  such  movement, 
as  It  is  for  a  minority  group  to  control  a 
large  corporation  when  most  of  the  stock- 
holders take  no  active  Interest  in  the  man- 
agement." 

In  1950.  President  Elsenhower,  then  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  presided  on  the 
occasion  of  the  award  to  Bill  Donovan  of 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Medal,  which  is 
awarded  by  the  Columbia  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  distinguished  service  and  accom- 
plishment in  any  of  the  great  fields  of 
human  endeavor. 

Donovan  was  soon  to  enter  the  fight 
against  communism  In  a  new  arena.  In  1953 
the  President  named  this  remarkable  man 
of  70  to  be  VS.  Ambassador  to  Thailand. 
At  the  time  this  ancient  kingaom  of  Slam 
was  a  main  target  for  Communist  subver- 
sion. With  a  vigor  that  belled  his  years. 
Bill  Donovan  threw  himself  Into  assisting 
the  Thais  in  bolstering  their  defenses  against 
the  Communists  so  that  this  keystone  of 
antlcommunism  in  southeast  Asia  could 
continue  free. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  one 
mlgiit  have  expected  him  to  seek  retirement, 
bxit  nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
his  mind.  He  became  National  Chairman  of 
the  International  Refugee  Committee  and 
the  Director  of  that  group's  fight  against  the 
Soviet  program  to  induce  Russians  who 
escaped  from  conmiunism  to  return  home. 
At  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
he  threw  his  energies  into  aiding  the  refu- 
gees who  were  forced  to  flee  after  their  un- 
successful effort  to  win  freedom  from  Soviet 
tyranny. 

From  Its  inception  In  1949,  G?neral  Dono- 
van had  Ijeen  Chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  on  United  Europe  and  through 
this  organization  he  continued  to  further 
the  efforU  of  our  major  allies  In  Western 
Eunji)e  to  achieve  a  greater  unity  in  face 
of  the  Communist  danger. 

Even  after  ill  health  forced  General  Dono- 
van to  retire  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  In 
Washington,  he  continued  his  interest  in  the 
fight  ai^ainst  communism  and  the  develop- 
ment cf  ovir  Intelligence  work.  In  recogni- 
tion of  Donovan's  role  in  the  intelligence 
field.  President  Elsenhower  in  1957  awarded 
him  the  National  Security  Medal.  The 
citation  reads: 

'Through  his  foresight,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
perience, he  foresaw,  during  the  course  of 
World  War  II,  the  problems  which  would 
face  the  postwar  world  and  the  urgent  need 
for  a  permanent,  centralized  Intelligence 
function.  Thus  his  wartime  work  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  a  coordinated  na- 
tional intelligence  structure." 

His  dream  of  years  had  been  achieved. 

In  February  1959  General  Donovan  passed 
awav  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  among  the 
men  he  had  led.  As  soldier,  public  prosecu- 
tor, leader  of  the  bar.  director  of  the  stra- 
tegic services  in  wartime,  public  servant  in 
time  of  peace,  he  had  left  his  record  with  the 
Nation  he  served  so  well.  He  was  a  rare  com- 
bination of  physical  courage.  Intellectual 
ability,  and  political  acumen.  He  was  a 
mlld-manncred  man,  with  an  Insatiable  curi- 
osity, an  unflagging  imagination,  and  the 
energy  to  turn  his  ideas  into  action. 

The  heritage  of  Bill  Donovan  is  written  in 
the  national  security.  He  awoke  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  need  of  a  permanent  peace- 
time  intelligence  service. 

He  bestirred  Washington  Into  creating  a 
mechanism  whereby  all  of  the  components 
of  the  Government  which  receive  informa- 
tion on  what  is  going  on  anywhere  In  the 
world  pool  their  knowledge,  share  their  in- 
terpretations, and  work  together  to  make 
one  unified  estimate  of  what  It  means. 

He  helped  place  Intelligence  in  Its  proper 
perspective  and  stimulated  the  policymakers 
to  recognize  its  role  In  determining  Amer- 
ican policy  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  an  organization  that  should  keep  our 


Government  the  best  Informed  of  any  In  the 
world. 

History's  epitaph  for  William  J.  Donovan, 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  will  be:  He  made  this 
Nation  mc«"e  secure. 


SECTION  315  OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  WORTHY  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL STUDY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  ruling  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  on  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act.  in  the  so-called 
Lar  Daly  case,  has  raised  a  furor  all 
over  the  country.  And  rightly  so,  for 
this  ruling  threatens  to  cripple  seriously 
the  activities  of  broadcast  journalism. 

Our  radio  and  television  industry  has 
made  giant  strides  in  recent  years  in 
contributing  to  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  events  of  the  day. 
The  industry  particularly  can  help  in- 
form the  public  during  election  cam- 
paigns by  conveying  the  faces,  words,  and 
ideas  of  candidates  into  ever>'  home  in 
the  land.  However,  these  mass  media 
cannot  effectively  fulfill  their  vital  mis- 
sion of  informing  the  electorate  if  every 
fringe  candidate  for  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  must  be  granted  equal  time 
on  broadcasts. 

I  therefore  applaud  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  industry  itself,  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  various 
Members  of  Congress,  to  insure  that  sec- 
tion 315  is  not  warped  out  of  all  iM-opor- 
tion  to  its  original  intent.  It  may  be  that 
legislative  action  is  needed  in  this  area, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  FCC  itself  can  set 
things  straight. 

In  any  case.  I  hope  Congress  will  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  all  the  ramifications 
of  section  315.  not  only  the  provisions 
dealing  with  equal  time  for  candidates, 
but  those  provisions  relating  to  suits  for 
defamation  or  libel  against  broadcasters 
whose  facilities  are  used  by  a  candidate. 
Such  a  study,  and  possible  legislative  re- 
visions by  Congress,  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  enabling  broadcast  journalists  t  j 
participate  fully  and  effectively  in  our 
democratic  processes. 

Mr.  Piesident,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  underscores  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  been  raised 
in  this  field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening   News,  Mar.  21. 

1959) 

A  Ru)icci.ous  Ruling 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  In  reference  to  political 
broadcasts  requires  amendment,  clariuca- 
tlon  or.  better  still,  outright  repeal. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  no  matter  how 
fair  or  honest  a  radio  or  television  station 
may  be,  or  tries  to  be.  In  respect  to  political 
broadcasts  or  news  reports  of  political  events, 
the  February  19  ruling  of  the  CommiEsion 
practically  makes  it  impossible  to  conform 
without  opening  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  weird 
and  wild  requests  for  equal  time  to  reply. 

The  ruling  appears  to  be  a  new  concept 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications  Act. 
Whether  this  is  valid,  or  straining  to  stretch 
a  point,  isn't  clear..  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
It  will  require  prompt  action  either  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Commission  Itself  if  freedom  is 
to  be  restored  to  the  airways. 
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On  the  one  hand  the  ConuniMlon  urge* 
radio  stations  to  editorialize  on  the  air,  and 
on  the  other  It  puU  into  effect  thla  new 
requirement  which  would  suggest  that  any 
responsible  broadcaster  would  be  out  of  his 
m.nd  U  he  did  so. 

The  ruling  is  so  far-fetched  that  President 
Elsenhower  has  taken  the  almost  unprece- 
dented action  of  asking  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  whether  the  remedy  lies  In  legis- 
lative action  by  Congress  or  otherwise. 

Speaking  for  the  President,  and  with  his 
authority.  White  House  Press  SecreUry 
James  CHagcrty  said: 

'The  emphasis  here  is  that  It  Is  ridiculous 
to  have  the  l&w  tell  radio  stations  they  have 
to  give  equal  time  In  the  coverage  of  news." 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS.  has 
pointed  out  In  connection  with  the  ruling 
that  had  the  FCC  ruling  been  in  effect  In 
1956.  that  network  would  have  been  required 
to  give  equal  time  on  regular  newscasts  to 
34  presidential  and  vice  presidentlai  candi- 
dates of  12  parties,  most  of  which  wouldn't 
be  recognized  by  the  general  public.  The 
same  requirement  would  have  been  Imposed 
upon  the  news  stations,  which  always  have 
prided  themselves  In  giving  fair  political 
coverage,  or  to  any  other  station  which  car- 
ried these  network  progranis.  It  Imposee  an 
Impossible  condition. 

Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer  of  the  FCC, 
speaking  in  Chicago  this  week,  said  that 
"strict  InterpreUtlon"  of  section  315  would 
"emasculate"  radio  and  television  news  cov- 
erage during  campaign  periods,  and.  he  might 
well  have  added,  at  other  times.  He  said  If 
the  section  is  not  repealed  or  amended  by 
Congress  before  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign the  public  Inevitably  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  candidates.  We 
dont  know  why  he  limited  his  remarks  to 
1960;  a  local  election  campal<;n  Is  coming, 
and  the  ruling  of  the  Commission  could  have 
the  same  effect  on  local  campaign  coverage 
here  and  elsewhere. 

Th«  courts,  of  course,  might  take  a  band 
In  the  matter,  but  that  would  entail  much 
delay,  without  certainty  of  relief.  Wouldn't 
It.  perhaps,  be  better  for  the  FCC  to  take 
another  look  at  the  law.  the  many  and  long- 
standing previous  rulings  based  upon  It  »nd 
determine  whether  this  new  and  strained  in- 
terpretation la  in  fact  what  Congress  In- 
tended? If  11  had,  we  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  fact  would  hava  been  dlseovertd  long 
are  now. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 1.1  there  further  mornlnB  busl- 
nesa?  If  not.  mornl.ng  buslnew  U  con- 
cluded.          

LEGISLATIVE       PROQRAM— ORDER 

rOR    CALL    OP    THE    CALENDER 

TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  1 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  whether  It  Is  proposed  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  or  recess  from  to- 
night unlil  Monday,  or  whether  some 
other  plans  are  In  contemplation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  It  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  minority  leader.  It 
is  the  Intention  to  try  to  complete  ac- 
tlon  today  upon  the  banking  bill,  which 
win  be  laid  before  the  Senate  In  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
project  bill,  which  will  follow,  and  meet 
tomorrow  for  speeches  and  insertions  in 
the  RicORO.  following  which  it  Is  planned 
to  adjourn  until  Tuesday.  It  Is  antlcl- 
pfttad  that  on  Tuesday  there  will  be  a 
call  of  the  calendar  for  the  con.sldera- 
tlon  of  measures  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, and  perhaps  the  Senate  can 
make  a  start  on  the  Insurance  bill. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  will  mean  that 
the  session  tomorrow  will  be  routine, 
with  no  record  votes  on  major  questions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  consideration,  on  Tuesday 
next,  of  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  ncne;  and  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  busincr^s. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safe<ruards  against  mergers  and  consol- 
idations of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  the  field  of  bank- 
ing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  OMahoney  1  as  a  substi- 
tute for  certain  language  in  the  bill.  and. 
under  the  order  of  yesterday,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  bill? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 


PROPOSED  PROCEDURE  FOR  OR- 
DERLY REDUCTION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL DEBT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
orderly  reduction  of  the  Federal  debt, 
and  ask  for  Its  appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1932)  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt  In  amounts 
which  reflect  annual  Increases  in  the 
gross  national  product,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Enolk,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  procedure  required 
by  the  bill  is  simple,  practical,  and  rec- 
ognizes fully  the  alm.s  and  needs  of  the 
economic  bystem  which  the  American 
people  have  built  for  themselves. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  President's 
budget,  which  now  includes  estimates  of 
Federal  revenue  based  on  a  forecast  of 
the  gross  national  product,  shall  state  the 
forecast  of  gross  national  product,  and 
shall  set  a.<;lde  and  apply  to  debt  retire- 
ment an  amount  of  Fedei  al  receipts  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  Increase  in  the  gross 
product.  In  prosperous  year.H.  the  Fed- 
eral debt  would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  Increase  in  the  Federal 
tax  liabilities  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. The  more  rapidly  the  economic 
system  grows,  the  more  rapidly  the  Fed- 


eral debt  will  be  reduced.  And.  If  the 
Nation  in  the  future  experiences  an- 
other recession  during  which  the  growth 
of  the  gross  national  product  is  halted 
for  a  year,  no  debt  retirement  will  l>e 
programed  for  that  year. 

The  procedure  is  practical  because, 
unlifc-e  the  existing  sinking  fund  for  debt 
retirement  and  unlike  proposals  for  re- 
tirement of  an  annual  percentage  of  the 
debt,  it  provides  a  binding  commitment 
to  reduce  the  debt  when  the  resources 
are  available  to  do  so  and  when  the 
economic  system  will  benefit  from  debt 
retirement. 

The  procedure  recognizes  the  economic 
aims  and  needs  of  the  people  whom  we 
represent.  Recognition  of  these  aims 
and  needs  is  the  most  basic  principle  of 
democratic  legislation,  but  a  principle 
that  is  not  achieved  either  in  Federal 
finances  in  recent  years  or  in  other  cur- 
rent proposals  for  debt  retirement. 

My  bill  does  not  make  debt  retirement 
the  first  goal  of  Federal  financial  poUcy, 
but  instead  gives  it  the  position  which 
experience  has  sh^wn  that  it  occupies 
among  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  people 
we  represent.  First  rank  among  the 
goals  of  financial  policy  will  continue  to 
be  held  by  the  satisfaction— to  the  extent 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  them — of 
needs  for  defense,  for  development  of  the 
Nations  resources,  and  for  provision  of 
the  services  and  t)eneflLs  that  can  be 
provided  more  adequately,  equitably,  and 
with  more  certainty  throucrh  Federal  ex- 
penditures than  through  any  other 
means. 

In  prosperous  years,  about  half  of  the 
annual  increase  in  tax  collections  would 
be  available  for  meeting  more  adequately 
these  needs  of  a  growing  population,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  increase  in  reve- 
nues would  be  devoted  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Federal  debt. 

From  time  to  time  proposals  have  been 
made — In  the  other  body — to  adopt  a 
firm  program  for  the  eventual  retire- 
ment of  the  national  debt  by  taking  a 
small  step  at  a  time.  Yet  In  no  In- 
stance has  anyone  suggested  by  what 
practical  means  Ahat  could  be  done. 
My  suggestion  is  that  as  our  national 
product  moves  up  from  $400  billion 
toward  1500  billion,  a  certain  part  of  the 
Income  from  the  lncrea.so  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  on  a  regular 
basis. 

In  prosperous  years.  Investors  do  not 
want  to  add  to  their  holding.^  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  Commercial  banks,  for 
example,  reduced  their  Investment  in 
U.S.  Government  securities  in  1046. 1047, 
1948.  again  in  1950  and  1051.  again  In 
105S.  1956.  and  1957.  Investors  prefer  to 
Invest  during  prosperous  years  In  Indus- 
try and  In  homes  and  In  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  industry  which  save  their  time 
and  labor  and  add  comfort  and  variety 
to  existence.  If  the  Nation  Is  to  achieve 
the  5-percent  annual  growth  in  gross  na- 
tional product  which  is  required  for  full 
employment,  the  Government  must  not 
stand  In  the  way  of  Investment  In  In- 
dustry and  homes.  My  bill  recognizes 
this  need  and  provides  that  in  prosperous 
times  the  Federal  debt  will  be  reduced 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  other 
investments  and  consumer  purchases  are 
expanded. 
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During  recession,  however,  the  debt 
would  not  be  retired.  In  such  years,  the 
commercial  banks  always  seek  to  in- 
crease their  liquidity  through  purchase 
of  Federal  securities,  and  other  investors 
find  U.S.  bonds  and  other  securities  more 
attractive.  If  deficit  financing  again  be- 
came necessary,  investors  would  be  more 
receptive  to  long-term  Federal  securities 
because  they  would  be  assured  by  a  debt 
retirement  program  of  stable  prices  for 
their  securities  when  prosperity  returned. 
The  maturity  structure  of  the  debt  thus 
could  be  improved  even  in  recession  be- 
cause the  debt  is  being  retired  in 
prosperity. 

Regular  debt  retirement,  proceeding 
rapidly  as  the  pace  of  private  investment 
quickens  and  private  debt  expands,  and 
proceeding  slowly  or  ceasing  temporarily 
when  the  pace  of  private  investment 
slows  and  less  private  debt  is  incurred, 
would  fit  the  supply  of  Federal  securities 
to  the  market  for  them  so  that  U.S.  bonds 
would  become  the  most  stable  rather 
than  the  most  speculative  of  invest- 
ments. 

The  sharp  changes  in  the  prices  of 
Government  securities  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half — the  increases  late  in  1957 
and  the  declines  after  mid-1958 — have 
awakened  Interest  In  debt  retirement. 
Support  for  a  program  of  debt  retirement 
probably  is  greater  than  at  any  time  In 
the  last  dozen  years.  A  program  is  fea- 
sible now.  The  accelerating  development 
of  technology  promises  opportunities  for 
rapid  economic  expansion,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  high  levels  of  unemployment 
demand  rapid  expansion  of  industry  and 
service  trades.  Rapid  economic  expan- 
sion will  generate  an  Increasing  volume 
of  Federal  tax  revenues,  making  debt  re- 
tirement possible. 

We  must  not  miss  this  opportunity.  A 
decade  a-^o.  we  faced  a  choice  between 
debt  reduction  and  tax  reduction.  The 
.  plan  I  now  propose  could  have  meant,  a 
decade  ago.  some  debt  reduction  and 
some  tax  reduction.  But  we  chose  tax 
reduction  even  though  it  meant  overrid- 
ing Presidential  veto.  Two  years  after 
that  choice  we  had  to  raise  taxes  to  meet 
the  Koreon  emergency.  In  1954  we  al- 
lowed the  Increases  to  terminate,  and 
added  some  further  reductions.  While 
these  reductions  brought  bcncfiu  they 
contributed  to  an  unbalanced  boom  be- 
ginning in  1965  and  brought  increases  In 
the  Federal  debt. 

If  the  plan  proposed  In  my  bill  had 
been  in  oflect  during  the  years  1948-58.  as 
much  as  $25  billion  would  have  been  cut 
from  the  Federal  debt.  However.  If  the 
plan  had  been  suspended  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  say  In  calendar  years 
1951  to  1953.  the  net  effect  over  tlie  period 
would  have  been  to  cut  $5.5  billion  from 
the  present  debt.  If  It  had  been  sus- 
pended only  in  1951  and  1952  calendar 
years,  the  reduction  would  have  been 
$15.1  billion. 

The  debt  reductions  would  have  been 
made  In  very  important  years,  resulting 
in  substantially  better  control  over  In- 
flation, and  in  more  economic  stability. 
Less  debt  retirement  in  1948  could  have 
moderated  the  downturn  In  1949.  More 
debt  retirement  in  1950  and  debt  retire- 
ment Instead  of  Increase  in  1956  would 
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have  moderated  periods  of  inflation  at 
their  beginning.  The  moderating  influ- 
ence of  debt  retirement  could  have  made 
the  task  of  monetary  policy  much  easier. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  protected 
the  value  of  U.S.  Government  securities. 
More  stable  interest  rates  would  have 
allowed  a  continued  favorable  spread  be- 
tween the  yields  on  Government  securi- 
ties and  fixed  interest  VA  and  FHA 
mortgages,  with  beneficial  stabilizing  ef- 
fects on  the  housing  industry. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted  and  becomes 
op>erative  in  1960.  it  could  reduce  the  debt 
by  $17  to  $30  biUion  over  the  next  decade. 
If  the  gross  national  product  expands  at 
only  a  3-percent  rate  each  year,  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  indebtedness  would 
amount  to  about  $17  billion.  If  the  de- 
sirable and  feasible  rate  of  growth  at  5 
p)ercent  is  reached,  debt  would  be  reduced 
by  S30  billion  or  to  the  1949  level.  Debt 
retirement  will  help  to  insure  that 
growth  proceeds  without  inflation  and 
without  unduly  restrictive  monetary 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  set  of  tables 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Table  I  shows  what  the 
debt  retirement  would  have  been  during 
the  years  1948  to  1958  if  such  a  bill  as  I 
proposed  had  been  passed.  Table  II 
shows  what  the  debt  retirement  would  be 
from  1960  to  1969  predicated  upon  a  3- 
percent  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product,  and  upon  a  5-percent  increase 
in  the  gro.«s  national  product. 

Table  ni  indicates  what  the  per  capita 
Federal  debt  under  the  debt  retirement 
proposal  would  be  during  the  years  1959 
to  1969,  as.suming  a  normal  population 
growth  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hart 
m  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ENGLE.    We  all  know  that  eventu- 
ally we  shall  have  to  face  the  necessity 
of  retiring  our  national  debt.    I  have 
proposed  a  system  for  doing  It  based 
upon  taking  a  small  amount  of  money, 
an  omount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
Increase  in  the  gross  national  product 
and  applying  that  amount  onnually  to 
Uie  debt.    I  hope  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  will  give  the  bill  vet7 
careful  and  favorable  consideration. 
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■  liasL'ii  on  1W5U  gross  national  product  of  $470  billion. 

Table   III — Per  capita   Federal   debt   under 
debt  retirement  proposal 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT     INSURANCE     ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguaids  against  mergers  and  consoll- 
dations  of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  banking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr,  OMahoniyI  has 
the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  LONG.    Mr.  President—— 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 


MR.  DILLON'S  SUGQESTED  USE  OF 
THE  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  IN 
GREECE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Doug- 
las Dillon.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  on 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Informed  the  committee 
that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  the  $100 
million  counterpart  money,  which  was 
available  because  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to 
the  nation  of  Greece,  against  the  debt  of 
that  country.  His  tesUmony  was  that 
to  use  that  money  in  other  ways  would 
be  Inflationary.  According  to  our  agree- 
ment with  Greece,  that  $100  million,  held 
by  Greece,  was  to  be  used  on  matters 
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Jointly  toMptablf  to  the  two  ntttoni.  To 
r«futc  tht  a«or«Ury'i  it»t«ment  thRt 
the  monty  oould  not  poaalbly  b«  uied  In 
OrMOt  without  ortfttlng  innntton,  I  sub- 
mit oerttin  Infonnatlon  for  the  oonild- 
•ratlon  of  every  economiit  in  America,  or 
in  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

The  total  population  of  Greece  li 
illRhtly  more  than  eight  million  people. 
There  la  chronic  unemployment  of  about 
five  hundred  thousupd  people. 

Another  l.SOO.OOO  are  partly  Idle. 
Thus,  almost  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion are  at  least  partly  unemployed. 

However,  the  drachma  Is  now  fairly 
stable  at  the  rate  of  30  drachmas  to  1 
U.8.  dollar.  According  to  an  ICA 
•pokesman  conditions  in  Greece  are  im- 
proving. This  Information  comes  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  13.  1959. 

Mr.  President,  measure  that  against 
the  testimony  of  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
to  the  effect  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
world  for  which  this  money  could  be 
used  to  help  the  Oreek  people.  He  says 
we  should  simply  cancel  out  the  1100 
million. 

According  to  him  we  should  apply  that 
money  against  the  national  debt  of 
Greece.  It  seems  that  the  Oreek  Govern- 
ment owes  the  money  to  the  Greek  cen- 
tral bank;  the  Greek  bank  owes  the 
money  to  a  counterpart  fund  resulting 
from  our  $100  million  of  foreign  aid. 
Mr,  Dillon's  proposal  Is  to  cancel  one 
item  against  the  other.  That  would  be 
the  end  of  $100  million. 

Cannot  fenatori  see  that  with  a  man 
like  that  running  the  foreign-ald  pro- 
gram, all  that  w(*  will  buy  will  be  hatred 
and  misunderstanding  among  thti  pen* 
plei  of  the  world!  Cannot  lenatoiM  mp 
why  th0  Orffii  who  bought  Ainfiitmn 
irain  under  tht  forilgn-atn  prnHrHin  Rtid 

Eald  hlN  hard  earned  moii»«y  m  a  Oippk 
iiMln(<NsmAn  who  In  turn  \m\  ixiutthl 
U  from  the  Orrek  Onvernmenl,  doPN  not 
fHl  that  we  gave  him  anything?  Me 
Pfttd  hli  money  rnr  thr  uondN  lip  tTr»<ivpdi 
Then  what  haput<nt*d  tu  IiIm  Miun(«,v?  It 
became  part  of  the  counterpart  funds 
which  our  Oovernment  Is  now  nukkpnIImh 
be  qulPtly  uied  to  cnncrl  the  nitiintml 
debt.  Xt  win  end  as  simply  a  bookkrep- 
Ing  entry. 

Cannot  Senators  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  the  program  was  an  Idealistic 
one,  to  aid  humanity  throughout  the 
world?  Cannot  Senators  nee  any  of  the 
fine  things  which  could  be  done  with 
that  money? 

X  have  one  such  idea  in  mind.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  larue  hospital  built  some- 
where in  Greece  for  the  treatment,  free 
of  charge,  of  sick  and  indigent  persons. 
I  should  like  to  see  placed  In  front  of 
that  hospital  a  large  tablet  containing 
a  statement  which  everyone  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  read.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  statement  read  something  like 
this  message  from  an  address  to  Con- 
gress on  January  6.  1941,  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt: 

In  the  future  daya,  which  we  leelc  to  make 
secure,  we  look  Torward  for  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion— everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  in 
the  world.  "' 


TJie  third  li  frodom  from  wsnt- which. 
trsnilRtsd  into  world  terms,  mtsns  eronomlo 
unUerstnndlnis  which  will  secure  to  every 
nnlUm  m  henlthy.  pencsful  life  for  lU  In- 
bRbltsnu-evtrywhtre  in  the  world 

Tht  fo\irth  !■  frtedom  from  fear— which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  mesns  a  world- 
wide reduction  uf  armnments  to  such  a  point 
and  m  such  a  thorounh  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  In  R  position  t<i  commit  an  act 
of  Aggression  against  any  neighbor,  any- 
where In  the  world. 

I  think  It  would  help  us  In  the  nght 
against  communism  If  we  were  to  build  a 
great  hospital  in  Greece  and  to  place  on 
it  a  large  plaque.  The  $100  million  could 
be  used  to  pay  the  doctors  and  to  help  the 
poor,  unemployed  pcoplr  of  Oroocc,  who 
number  almost  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
population. 

I  suggest  such  use  of  the  funds  as  a 
substitute  for  Mr.  Dillon's  proposal, 
which  he  himself  admits  would  bring  us 
little  if  any  good  will  among  the  people 
of  Greece,  althouKh  it  might  benefit  the 
Greek  politicians. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  speak 
briefly  concerning  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Forclun  Rolatlons  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  the  Commit- 
tee on  PorelMn  Relations  re|)orti'd  to  the 
Benato  the  name  of  C,  DouhIiu  Dillon  to 
bo  confirmed  as  Undur  Sociotniy  of 
State. 

This  wan  done  over  the  prolj'st  of  a 
member  o{  Hut  uommltlee  who  dr'maiutcd 
more  time  to  look  Into  iimiitirs  which  he 
fplt  rpquli'Prt  in  explore,  This  whs  rionn 
<Aft(M'  i)t«HrinHN  Hhii<li  luMlDd  upptuxi* 
niately  6  hours, 

This  was  done  In  spite  of  a  Senator 
hnldliiM  (iUt«MllnimUli«  fviUence  which,  if 
lrur«,  miMhi  dt^mnn^iirHlti  the  unninpss  of 
the  nuininee  for  thti  high  pusiliun  tu 
which  he  had  Ut<en  nitmed. 

The  pntlnnllim  in»«inljf'r  wm»  it  Di'mn- 
eial,  a  member  uf  the  i*ummuii<(<  fui  .1 
ytinrN— since  Mny  II.  IQ50-whu  found 
hlmnflf  li'Prtlwl  with  InM  i'oui't»'»y  by  his 
elmlimnt)  (hnn  hn  hnd  r<N|iri'l(<iu<i'rt  in  11 
ypniN  of  service  uiulrr  both  Demociatle 
nhdRrpubllCHhrhnlimrii, 

Por  my  part.  Mr,  President,  I  demand 
that  the  Hennie  dlsrhurue  Its  funrllons 
in  an  orderly  and  rcsponslblr  manner. 
Othorwlnr.  I  slinll  feel  compelled  to  cn- 
(laKd  In  doUbrtate,  dilatory  tnctlcs  to 
slow  down  this  stcamrnllcr  until  I  have 
had  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  sat- 
isfy myself  of  the  fltnesn  or  the  lack  of 
fltncM  poMi'ssed  by  the  nominee  of  the 
President. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  Is  empowered  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations  of  the  President.  We 
were  never  intended  to  be  a  set  of  rubber 
stamps.  To  be  such  would  be  a  subtle 
breach  of  our  oath  of  ofDce  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  Nor  should  Senators  deny 
another  Senator  his  right  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it.  That,  too,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  Senators. 

The  first  speech  which  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  in  1949  was  devoted  to 
my  view  that  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
this  body  are  little  less  than  sacred. 

There  is  one  rule  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  book.    It  is  the  rule  of  fan- 


play.  In  this  eonneotlon,  X  particularly 
have  in  mind  those  slick  and  devloue 
tootios  whereby  Members  are  denied 
their  right  to  nght  for  their  principles. 
X  have  In  mind  the  type  of  thing  which 
occurs  when  a  measure  slips  through 
without  opposition  at  a  time  when  a  Sen- 
ator is  not  on  the  floor. 

Ah  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  al- 
ways defended  the  right  of  every  other 
Senator  to  the  benefit  of  every  rule  In  the 
Senate  Manual  and  to  the  bcneflt  of  that 
great  unwritten  rule,  the  right  of  fair 
play. 

I  ask  Senators  to  accord  me  the  same 
rlghU  which  I  have  diligently  fought  for 
10  years  to  preserve  for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noticed  that  I 
am  being  chastised  severely  in  certain 
newspapers  and  powerful  magaxines  for 
expressing  optxMltlon  to  C.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon The.ne  maga/lnen  are  Ju«t  as  unfair 
and  as  ruthless  as  u.sual.  They  will  not 
deter  me  from  doing  my  duty  under  the 
oath  which  I  have  three  times  taken  be- 
fore this  body.  When  I  swore  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
there  was  no  clause  in  the  oath  which 
said  "unless  It  proves  to  be  unpopular," 

I  wish  the  KccoHD  lu  show  that  these 
newspapers  are  not  telling  the  truth 
when  they  say  that  there  Is  some  Demo- 
oratlo  scheme  to  thwart  the  nominees  of 
the  Presulenl  To  my  imtsombI  knowl- 
edge they  are  exaggerulliig  if  they  sug- 
gest that  there  Is  one  othitr  Senator 
flMhilng  DouhIhn  Dillon  except  the 
liituor  Neimioi  from  Uiutsiuna  I  have 
diMeiiMsed  my  views  with  other  Setmtors 
NM(1  I  have  nut  been  pledged  the  vole  of 
N  single  person  wuiie  the  eontiNiy, 
Some  uf  ihem  have  urued  me  nut  tu  even 

I  eati  only  reply  to  them  and  to  ih* 
dNil>  preM  timi  I  Will  do  Miy  duly  as  Clod 
gives  lue  the  llgtil  to  f«ee  it, 

Mr,  President.  If  Die  junlni>  Sensior 
front  l4)utNtana  larks  the  eoursge  lo  nuhk 
for  his  roiivirllotts,  ii  is  ttnl  beeause  he 
inherits  siieh  a  deneieitey  from  his  father 
or  his  mother.  PerhaiM  one  of  the  tea* 
sons  why  I  revere  the  U.S.  Sen* 
ate  mote  than  ntiy  Inslllutlon  on  earih 
Is  that  I  had  the  privilege,  as  a  buy,  of 
Hitiiiig  in  the  gallery  and  watching  my 
father  fight  a  one-man  battle  against 
hotwlesN  odds, 

There  comes  to  my  mind  at  this  point 
an  ancient  naval  term:  "Kire  when  you 
are  ready." 

During  my  days  as  an  ensign  on  a 
small  landing  craft,  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  had  heard  the  words  lued  in 
the  movies,  It  always  septned  to  me  that 
if  the  offlcer  wanted  hln  man  lu  shoot,  he 
would  simply  say:  "Shoot  the  fool  gun" 
or  "Pull  the  trigger."  Over  a  nimibor  of 
years,  the  meaning  of  the  term.  "Fire 
when  ready."  came  to  me. 

While  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the  proper 
understanding  of  It,  the  logic  seems  in- 
escapable. 

In  the  early  days  of  naval  warfare, 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  black  pow- 
der, a  cannon  could  not  be  elevated  or 
lowered  with  ease.  It  took  both  effort 
and  time  to  move  it  up  and  down. 
Furthermore,  when  the  shot  was  fired, 
it  was  necessary  for  everyone  to  stand 
clear.    If    a    ship    planned    to    ensage 
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another,  an  oflHcrr  could  not  tell  th"  pre- 
cise moment  to  give  the  command  lo 
Are.  Zf  the  ship  woe  roUing,  h«  miuht 
mire  hU  shot  into  the  water  or  into  the 
Nky,  unliia  the  gun  could  be  flrtd  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  ship  had  rolled 
into  such  a  position  that  the  gun  was 
on  target.  The  officer's  chance  of  hit- 
ting the  target  was  best  if  he  left  il  to 
the  gunner's  discretion  to  predict  that 
moment  when  the  uun  would  be  In  posi- 
tion. I  should  imagine  that  the  gunner 
would  want  to  fire  when  his  gun  was 
coming  down  from  the  sky  toward  the 
sea.  although  it  could  be  done  the  ofher 
way. 

In  any  event,  the  order  meant  that 
the  gunner  on  the  atlackum  ship  wss 
free  to  fire  at  the  desirable  moment. 

That  is  what  I  am  here  to  tell  thoae 
who  wish  to  run  rounhnhod  over  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think 
I  can  handle  myself  on  the  floor  of  this 
body— whether  I  am  ready  or  not. 

It  is  up  to  Mr.  Dillon's  supporters: 
'Pire  when  you  are  ready." 

Mr.  MAN8PIF.LD  Mr  PrrMrtent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  Klud  to  yield  to  the  Stiiatur  from 
Montana:  but,  first.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  Setmtor  from  Loultlana 
for  the  statiment  he  has  just  made.  I 
know  there  is  no  cons|)iraey  on  the  part 
of  the  I>emocrttliP  Senators  to  oppose 
((•iiflrmalion  of  nominnllons  which  the 
Pn»*ld<  nt  may  send  lo  the  Senate, 

I  havi)  made  up  my  mind  ubtiui  Iioh  I 
stmll  vote  on  the  Muesitoit  of  euhflrma* 
iioit  of  the  nominnium  of  Admiral 
HirMusM  I  am  not  moiiim  to  vole  lo  eon- 
firm  III*  homiriMiioMi  I  «m  moiiim  to  vole 
HUNihst  Its  (Mihflrmnllofl,  But  that  Is 
not  hersuse  of  w?iy  e«msnirary  or  wuree. 
iiieiii  to  witieh  I  am  lit  any  Hay  a  pmH 
I  shall  vole  against  eotifliinaUoii  of  lliat 
nomination  because  I  lM<lieve  limt  on 
purely  eonslilulionni  and  publie  noliey 
grounds  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  be< 
eome  the  head  of  the  grent  D<'parlment 
of  rommerce,  which  was  created  by  a 
law  of  Congresa, 

The  araumenu  which  the  Srnwlor 
from  LoulMinnn  apparently  has  made  in 
Ihe  Foreign  lleliilions  Committee  aualnst 
ronflrmntlon  of  the  nominallun  of  Mr 
Dillon,  of  the  famous  financial  firm  of 
Dillon  and  Reed,  to  be  Under  Piecre- 
inry  of  Stale,  have  been  made  on  pre- 
cisely similar  grounds— namely,  that  the 
policy  conduct  of  Mr.  Dillon  has  not  been 
such  as  to  be  in  the  interest  of  protect- 
ing the  free  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  Interest  of  balancing  the 
budget. 

The  President  and  hU  aids  talk  a 
Rieat  deal  about  balancing  the  budget: 
but  the  program  which  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dillon 
does  more,  in  my  studied  opinion,  to  un- 
balance the  budKet  than  anythiiut  that 
is  being  done  by  either  the  Congress  or 
any  of  the  governmental  departments. 

So  I  am  very  happy  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  known  in  advance 
that  his  objection  to  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dillon  will  be 
made  solely  on  the  grounds  of  public 
policy. 


Mr  LONG,  Mr,  PrMident,  X  apprtei- 
ate  the  very  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming, 

I  should  like  to  ttate  that  the  Dtmo- 
rrntlc  Party  cannot  be  blamed  for  tht 
activities  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  have  not  always  voted 
Democrntlc.  My  first  vote  was  cast  for 
Wendell  Wlllkle,  Later,  I  voted  for 
Stkom  Thurmond  to  be  President. 

Prankly.  if  I  thought  that  Republicans 
would  make  decidedly  the  better  officials, 
my  conscience  would  require  me  to  vote 
for  conOrmatlon  of  their  nominations. 

8 J  my  pnsltlon  in  this  ca*e  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Democratic  Party,  My  rec- 
ord In  the  Senate  shows  that  on  more 
ihnn  one  Issue  my  stand  could  have  been 
with  those  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Furthermore,  Mr,  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic Parly  is  not  lo  be  blamed  for  my 
opposition  to  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  On  the 
committee  there  are  11  Democratic  Sen- 
ators; and  only  1.  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  voted  In  the  committee 
against  a  favorable  report  en  that  nom- 
ination. So  It  Is  not  fair  to  blame  the 
Democratic  Senators. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
needs  to  defend  himself.  I  think  the 
Democratic  Party  would  be  honored  to 
lake  a  i>oNiilon  such  as  the  one  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  taken.  We  need 
no  dt'feine, 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  If  the 
Demoeratlc  Menaturs  on  this  floor  should 
see  fit  to  vote  as  the  junior  Senalor 
from  Lowismim  adviNes  them,  I  would 
Uu\w  that  somehow  we  itiighl  be  able  tu 
eNoiieiate  the  Deinoetetie  l^arty  from 
any  rharie  of  following  the  Junior  Sen* 
Mloi'  fiiiin  Louisianai 

All  1  know  IS  that  1  am  entivineed  that 
If  the  forelgn-ald  program  is  to  be  oper- 
ated in  the  futuie  in  the  way  Mr,  Dil- 
lon has  advtieated  and  in  lite  way  it 
has  been  entulueted  in  llie  past,  thai  will 
be  the  end  of  the  program:  and  all  it 
will  amount  to  then  will  be  a  eonlrlbu- 
tlon  of  nppioxlinntely  IIOO  billion  lo  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  world,  becnuse 
that  IIUO  billion,  which  otherwise  we 
could  have  used  In  defending  ourselves, 
would  then  have  been  simply  frittered 
away  and  wnMed  on  things  sttnllar  to 
the  Greek  nnl  innnl  debt  deal. 

Mr,  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
waste  of  that  kind  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  Guveinmrnt,  which  Is  to  doslioy 
the  financial  solvency  of  our  Govern- 
ment because  It  is  the  only  leader  of  the 
free  world  capable  of  standing  up 
against  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  MANsruLDl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  intended  to  become  involved  m 
this  debate.  But  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LonoI 
always  has  acted  Independently  and  with 
initiative,  and  always  has  acted  in  what 
he  t)elleves  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTXL 
TOMORROW  AT  NOON 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  X 

aak  unanimous  conaent  that  when  the 
8tnat«  condudei  lU  bualntM  today.  It 
adjourn  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  May  16. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    With- 
out Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  MAY  19, 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  on  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day, the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Tuesday.  May  19.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  U 
the  purpose  to  bring  up,  on  Tuesday. 
House  bill  4346,  the  life  insurance  Ux 
bill. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  calendar  will  be  called,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  measures  to  whloh 
there  Is  no  objection,  I  now  aok  to  have 
that  order  changed,  and  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  had  on  Wednesday, 
rather  than  on  Tuesday, 

The  PRBiiniNO  omCRR.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSniLD,  Mr,  President,  It 
Is  anticipated  thai,  beuinning  neat  week, 
the  Menate  will,  if  need  be,  remain  In 
session  until  late  In  the  day,  In  order  to 
diNpoee  of  some  of  the  proiMsed  legisla- 
tion, 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr,  PreRldent,  will 
the  Menator  from  Montana  yield  to  mtf 

Mi.MANiPIBLD.    I  yield. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  X  did  not  understand 
the  program  for  tomorrow.  Friday. 

Mr,  MANSrXILD,  For  tomorrow, 
there  Is  no  program  of  particular  plecea 
of  proposed  leglilatlon.  There  wilt  be 
speeches  and  requests  to  have  varloui 
mnllers  printed  In  the  Ricomd,  We  shall 
meet  on  tomorrow,  lo  that  from  tomor- 
row an  adjournment  can  be  taken  until 
Tuesday,  The  Senate  will  convene  early 
on  Tuesday—- at  10  a.m. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  In  Other  words,  it  li 
my  understanding  that  Binatori  who 
have  busincns  elsewhere  can  count  on 
having  no  business  of  Importance  coma 
up  In  the  Chamber  until  Tuesday.  la 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Yes.  after  today, 
if  the  two  bills  we  have  been  considering 
are  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  Presiding  Officer  takes  action 
on  the  request.  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  is  re- 
scinded— I  shall  not  object  to  that,  al- 
though I  reserve  the  right  to  make  an 
objection — it  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
casting  an  extra  burden  upon  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  namely,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  which  is  really  the 
pending  question,  because  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  a  very  important  as- 
pect of  our  present  economic  situation 
and  is  one  which  I  feel  should  be  made 
thoroughly  familiar  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Before  the  afternoon  Is 
over  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  certain 
that  this  objective  is  accomplished. 

I  make  no  objection  to  the  rescinding 
of  the  order  for  the  quoi-um  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  for  the  quoiiun 
call  Is  rescinded. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  will  be  glad  at  a  later  period  to 
cooperate  with  his  colleague  in  getting 
a  full  attendance  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  I  will  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
Then  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  to  come  to  the  Chamber  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sen- 
ators in  a  sufficient  number  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  not  present. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  We  can  do  that 
later.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Ful- 
brightI,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  C.  DOUGLAS  DIL- 
LON TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  morning  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  "Delay  on  Mr. 
Dillon."  The  theme  of  this  editorial  was 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  failing  responsibly  to  dis- 
charge Its  constitutional  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dillon 
because  of  delays  in  voting  on  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's nomination. 

The  editorial  stated  that  the  commit- 
tee "voted  to  postpone  consideration  of 
Douglas  Dillon's  appointment  until 
next  week,  a  delay  which  startled 
many  Senators."  The  New  York  Times 
report  startled  me  because  of  its  inac- 
curacy. 

Everything  that  was  done  was  done  in 
public.  No  less  than  two  New  York 
Times  reporters  were  in  the  room  on 
Tuesday  when  the  committee  adjourned 
in  order  to  attend  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  to  hear  King  Baudouin  speak. 


I  announced  at  that  time  that  consid- 
eration of  the  Dillon  nomination  would 
go  over  until  Wednesday.  There  was  no 
motion  or  vote  on  Tuesday  to  put  the 
nomination  over  until  next  week. 

Some  members  still  had  questions  to 
direct  to  Mr.  Dillon  in  executive  session. 
That  session  was  held  on  Wednesday. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  a  motion  to 
postpone  reporting  the  Dillon  nomina- 
tion, but  the  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  4.  Mr.  Dillon's  nomination  was 
then  favorably  reported  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  1. 

The  Dillon  nomination  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  on  April  30. 
It  was  before  the  committee  for  a  total 
of  14  days.  Under  our  6-day  rule,  the 
nomination  did  not  even  become  elluible 
for  consideration  until  1  week  hwo. 
During  the  past  week  the  committee  has 
been  meeting  morning  and  afternoon  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  a  Mubjcct  of 
interest  to  the  Timoft.  Tuesday  was  the 
first  reuulur  commlttoo  meetinu  day  after 
the  Dillon  nomination  became  eligible 
for  consideration  and  that  was  the  day 
we  heard  Mr.  Dillon. 

I  do  not  like  to  enuage  in  controversy 
with  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  a  nnc 
newspaper.  But  just  one  editorial  of 
this  kind — based  on  an  error  of  a  fact — 
has  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  coun- 
try and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has  dam- 
aging effects  on  the  reputation  of  the 
newspai>er  itself. 

I  hope  the  chief  editorial  writer  will 
check  with  the  Times'  Washington  cor- 
respondents, ascertain  the  error  upon 
which  the  editorial  was  based,  and  put 
this  nomination  picture  back  into  per- 
spective. 

In  order  to  help  the  Times  with  re- 
spect to  my  attitude,  at  least.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  remarks  which 
I  made  Tuesday  during  the  hearings,  as 
well  as  the  editorial  from  the  Wednesday 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Fulbricht    During 
Committee  Hearings  on  Mat  12.  1959 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatlonR  In 
recent  months  has  been  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  quality  of  United  States 
representation  abroad. 

The  chairman  emeritus  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Green,  on  several  occasions  asked 
the  Department  of  State  to  exercise  greater 
care  In  the  selection  of  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments. He  inaugvtrated  a  system  of 
examining  selected  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  foreign  service  at  its  lowest  levels, 
thereby  enabling  the  commllttee  to  form  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  young  men 
and  women  coming  into  the  service. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  C>rgani2sation.  Mr.  Mans- 

riCLD.  has  taken  the  initiative  in  recent 
years  in  checking  up  on  some  of  our  Am- 
bassadors who  have  been  absent  from  their 
poets  for  excessive  periods  of  time.  He  has 
also,  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall I ,  been  active  in 
seeking  legislative  support  for  expanded 
language  training  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

I  beleve  it  would  be  of  Interest  if  the  Rcc- 
ORo  were  to  Include  at  this  point  a  number 
of    documents    relevant    to    the    subject    of 


nominations.     I   wUl,    therefore,    insert   th« 

following: 

Ann.  3,  1957. 
The  Skcbetart  of  Stat«. 
Waxhington.  DC. 

Dear  8ec»«tary  Dvllbs:  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you  in  a  completely  nonpartUan 
spirit  my  deep  concern  about  ambaMadorlal 
appointments. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  responstbUttles  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  world  and 
the  Importance  to  us  of  relations  with  other 
countries,  we  should  have  first-rate  Am- 
bassadors in  every  post.  We  choose  Am- 
bassadors both  from  the  ranks  of  the  career 
service  and  from  ouuide  the  Oovernmeni 
service,  and  the  beneflu  of  this  practice  cnn 
be  readily  demonstrated.  We  should  not. 
howevi-r.  accept  the  conclusion  that  some 
years  of  satisfactory  service,  either  In  the 
Foreign  Service,  or  m  some  nongovern- 
mental artlvlty,  Hvitomntlcalljr  qualify  »  man 
to  be  a  good  ambunsador  The  t««t  In  every 
caee  should  be  whether  a  nominee  for  a 
(MirilculHr  puet  u  the  American  who  can 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  this  country  there. 

There  are  special  problems  ■rtsinf  from 
the  fnct  that  certain  posts  are  very  expen* 
Hive  I  am  Rlad  to  have  the  Dep«rtment's 
letter  of  March  fl.  19A7,  stating  that  a  study 
of  the  matter  Is  under  way  The  Commit- 
tee on  Pureign  Relations  will  no  doubt  iilve 
sympiithetic  consideration  to  such  recum* 
ntvndattons  as  you  may  make. 

It  is  genrrKlly  known  that  Presldenu  and 
.Secretaries  of  SUte  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  under  pressure  from  those  who 
feel  that  an  ambassadorship  Is  a  reward  for 
past  service  or  help.  In  my  opinion,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  give  way  to  such  pressure 
in  appointment  making. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  ReKitlons  has 
always  recognized  the  primary  reRixinslblllty 
of  the  Executive  In  making  such  appoint- 
ments and  has  been  reluctant  to  refuse  con- 
sent to  a  nomination  unless  there  Is  an 
obvious  reason  to  do  so.  The  committee  has 
on  occasions  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
nominees.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  an  In- 
sufficient reason  that  there  is  no  real  ob- 
jection to  the  nomination,  there  should  also 
be  an  afflrmatlve  reason  for  It — namely,  that 
the  nominee  has  outstanding  qualifications 
for  the  position  It  should  be  obvious  In 
each  case,  whether  the  nominee  is  a  career 
man  or  not.  that  his  record,  his  Intelligence, 
his  background  and  his  attitude  are  such 
that  he  will  ably  serve  our  country  in  his 
assignment. 

I  have  made  this  letter  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion In  executive  session  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  It  represents 
the  consensus  of  the  views  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  Francis  Green. 
Chairman. 

April  17,  1967. 
The  Honorable  Theodore  Francis  Grkcn, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  your  letter  of 
April  3.  relating  to  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments. I  agree  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  world  have 
become  so  heavy  and  our  relations  with  other 
countries  so  Important  that  we  must  have 
"first  rate"  Chiefs  of  Mission  in  our  dip- 
lomatic posts  abroad.  This  requirement  has 
been  consistently  borne  in  mind  In  selecting 
from  Oovernment  service  or  from  private 
life  persons  to  serve  as  chiefs  of  our  diplo- 
matic missions. 

We  have  exercised  great  care  in  order  to 
assure  ourselves  that  such  persons  possess 
qualities  of  a  high  order  and  are  competent 
to  represent  our  country  abroad.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  only  after  qualifications  of 
the  nominee  have  been  fully  established. 

In  selecting  a  chief  of  any  particular  dip- 
lomatic mission,  consideration  Is  given  t>otb 
to  career  Foreign  Service  officers  who  may 
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be  available  and  to  persons  who  might  be 
•vallable  from  private  life  or  from  other 
governmental  agencies.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  the  present  time  approximately 
68  percent  of  our  ambassadors  and  ministers 
are  career  Foreign  Service  officers.  This 
proportion  Is  higher  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past. 

As  you  indicate  in  your  letter,  there  is  a 
sp>eclal  problem  arising  from  the  fact  that 
certain  posts  are  very  expensive.  In  some 
foreign  countries  the  costs  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  diplomatic  chief  of  mission  are 
so  much  greater  than  the  salary  and  al- 
lowances available  that  It  Is  feasible  to  ap- 
point as  ambassadors  to  such  countries  only 
those  persons  who  possess  private  means 
upon  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  draw 
in  order  to  supplement  their  salaries  and 
allowances. 

This  latter  problem,  which  Is  as  old  as 
the  Republic  luelf,  but  which  has  taken 
on  new  significance  as  the  result  of  our 
Increased  International  responsibilities,  is 
under  study  and  I  propose  further  to  discuss 
It  with  you  In  a  subsequent  communication. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Poster  Dullm, 

March    25.    1968. 
The    Honorable    John    Foster   Dui.i.es. 
Secrrlary  o/  State.  Wanhington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sctretary:  As  you  know,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
Incumbency  of  Senator  Wiley  as  chair- 
man adopted  a  rule  requiring  that  all  nom- 
inations referred  to  the  committee  should 
lie  over  for  6  days  prior  to  consideration. 
That  rule  was  continued  In  effect  by  my 
predecessor.  Senator  Georck.  and  Is  still  in 
effect. 

The  rule  was  adopted  in  order  to  give  due 
notice  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  public  that  an  appointment  re- 
quiring Senate  cnnflrmatlon  was  about  to 
be  considered  The  6-day  period  was  fixed 
In  order  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  per- 
sons Who  might  have  Information  about  the 
nominee  to  send  that  information  to  the 
committee. 

Increasingly  In  recent  months  the  com- 
mittee has  received  Informal  requests  to 
waive  the  6-day  rule.  The  most  recent  In- 
stance is  that  of  Henry  J.  Heinz  II.  who  has 
been  nominated  to  be  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  13th  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  That  nom- 
ination was  received  on  Friday.  March  21. 
and  the  committee  was  asked  to  take  It  up 
on  Tuesday.  March  25,  on  the  ground  that 
unless  the  rule  was  waived  Mr.  Heinz  would 
be  unable  to  proceed  to  Geneva  in  time  for 
the  convening  of  the  Commission. 

The  committee  has  been  glad  to  accom- 
modate the  Department  from  time  to  time 
In  Instances  of  this  kind.  Inasmuch  as  the 
usual  reason  for  waiving  the  committee 
rule  is  a  result  of  last-minute  appoint- 
ments, however,  I  am  not  inclined  again  to 
ask   the  committee   to  waive   its   rule. 

I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  committee  takes  most  seriously 
Its  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
confirmation  of  nominations,  and  that  It 
has  a  duty  to  be  sure  that  there  is  adequate 
public  notice  prior  to  conunlttee  considera- 
tion of  such  nominations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  Francis  Orccn, 
■  •<- "  Chairman. 

Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Chairman,  Committee  tyn  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Green  :  Secretary  Dulles  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  25,  1958,  expressing  conc«-n  over  the 
requests  received  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  waive  the  rule  requiring  that 
nominations     referred     to     the    committee 


should  He  over  for  6  days  prior  to  consid- 
eration. 

The  Depcuiment  is  aware  of  and  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  on  a  niunber 
of  occasions  your  committee  has  been  willing 
to  waive  the  6-day  rule  in  the  light  of  special 
circumstances. 

We  fully  understand  the  concern  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter.  I,  therefore,  take 
this  occasion  to  assure  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  refrain  from  asking  in  the  future 
that  your  committee  waive  this  rule,  except 
under  the  most  exceptional  and  urgent  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Aaaistant  Secretary. 

Pebruart  6, 1968. 
Hon.  John  Foster  DtrLLss, 
Secretary  o/   State   Mfanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bccretart:  As  you  know,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  been  concerned  for  several  years  that 
some  of  our  ambassadorial  H|)pointmenta 
have  not  been  up  to  the  standard  that  should 
be  maintained  If  our  Interesu  abruud  are 
to  be  fully  promoted.  Indeed,  on  April  S, 
1067.  Chalnnitn  Green  wrote  to  you  itatlng: 

"In  view  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  world  and 
the  Importance  to  us  of  relations  with  other 
countries,  we  should  have  llrst-rste  Am- 
bassadors In  every  post.  The  test  In  every 
case  should  be  whether  a  nominee  for  a  par- 
ticular post  Is  the  American  who  can  best 
serve  the  interest  of  this  country  there, 

"It  is  generally  known  that  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  of  both  political  parties 
have  been  under  pressure  from  those  who  feel 
that  an  ambnFsadorshlp  Is  a  reward  for  past 
service  or  help.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  give  way  to  such  pressure 
In  appolntment-maklng. 

"It  should  be  obvious  in  each  case,  whether 
the  nominee  Is  a  career  man  or  not,  that  his 
record,  his  intelligence,  his  background,  and 
his  attitude  are  such  that  he  will  ably  serve 
our  country  In  his  assignment." 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  committee 
is  properly  to  exercise  its  advice  and  consent 
function  In  connection  with  ambassadorial 
appointments,  it  is  important  that  it  have 
not  only  the  usual  biographic  data  and 
statement  regarding  security  clearances,  but 
that  It  also  receive  for  its  confidential  use 
certain  other  Information  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  consider  prior  to  filling  one  of 
these  Important  posts.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
know  precisely  what  form  this  Information 
may  take.  I  would  a£sume.  however,  that 
prior  to  submitting  such  appointments,  the 
Department  and  the  President  must  have 
Information  before  them  of  the  kind  which 
would  normally  be  utilized  by  a  corpora- 
tion— or  perhaps  a  college  president — prior 
to  filling  Important  jxjsltlons.  With  respect 
to  ambassadorial  appointments,  for  example, 
I  would  think  the  authorities  'concerned 
with  the  appointment  would  want  to  know 
of  the  candidate's  language  ability,  his 
ability  as  an  administrator,  his  ability  to 
make  friends,  the  nature  and  depth  of  his 
Interest  in  foreign  affairs  genwally,  as  well 
as  specifically  In  the  country  to  which  he  Is 
being  sent,  the  Interests  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  him  in  his  post,  and 
similar  matters. 

Because  the  President  and  the  Senate  share 
the  power  to  appoint  Ambassadors,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  the  Senate  confirms  a 
nomination.  It  should  have  before  it  the  same 
kind  of  information  which  the  Executive  had 
In  making  the  nomination.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  be  able  to  supply  me  with 
background  Information  on  candidates  of  a 
more  nearly  complete  nature  than  has  been 
available  to  us  in  the  past. 

I  suggest  that  such  Information  might  be 
supplied  beginning  with  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Reld  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Fttlbright. 


February  20.  1969. 
The  Honorable  J.  William  FtTLBRicHT, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  On  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  who,  as  you  are  aware,  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  hospital,  I  am  undertaking  to 
reply  to  your  letter  addressed  to  him  under 
date  of  February  5. 

As  the  Secretary  wrote  Senator  Greek  on 
April  17,  1957,  we  fully  agree  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
world  are  so  heavy  and  our  relations  with 
other  countries  are  so  important  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  other  than  first  rate 
chiefs  of  mission  in  our  diplomatic  posts 
abroad.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent exercises  great  care  In  determining  who 
is  to  represent  him  abroad  In  the  capacity 
of  Ambassador  and  the  Secretary  takes  simi- 
lar care  In  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  regard  to  ambassadorial 
appointments. 

The  President  does  not  make  nor  does  the 
Secretary  recommend  any  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment until  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves from  an  examination  of  the  needs  of 
the  post  and  of  the  quRllflostlons  of  the  per- 
son under  consideration  that  he  is  well 
suited  for  the  position. 

The  backgrounds  of  those  who  art  at 
present  serving  as  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sion should  be  convincing  evidence  of  the 
care  with  which  they  are  chosen.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  them  are  professional 
diplomats  who  on  the  average  have  had  more 
than  25  years  In  the  Foreign  Service  or  the 
Department  of  State, 

Of  the  remainder,  some  have  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  of  a  character 
'which  has  prepared  them  for  the  duties 
they  are  now  performing.  Others  have 
sbovm  by  their  achievements  in  business  or 
In  the  professions  that  they  have  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  of  sensitivity,  and  of  the 
ability  to  Judge  men  and  understand  com- 
plicated situations  which  are  essential  to 
success  In  modem  diplomacy. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  hope  expressed 
in  your  letter  that  you  may  have  informa- 
tion for  your  background  use  regarding  the 
qualifications    of    persons    whom    the   Presl-      p 
dent  nominates  as  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, with  the  President's  consent  the  De-    I 
partment  of  State  Is  quite  prepared  to  in- 
stitute a  practice  of  sending  you  a  confiden- 
tial   letter,    subsequent    to   the   submission 
of  a  diplomatic  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  the  pros- 
pective   appointee,    which    the    Department 
took  in   account  when    it  made   Its  recom- 
mendation to  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 


ActiTig  Secretary. 


Now,  Mr.  Reld,  the  relevance  of  this  state- 
ment in  connection  with  consideration  of 
your  nomination   Is  this: 

There  is  a  presumption  that  career  Foreign 
Service  officers  nominated  for  ambassadorial 
posts  are  qualified.  There  Is,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, no  such  presvunptlon,  especlaUy  In 
diplomatic  circles,  that  noncareer  nominees 
are  qualified  to  serve  the  Nation  in  ambas- 
sadorial posts. 

Let  me  add  that  both  viewpoints  are  cer- 
tainly rebuttable.  However,  the  burden  on 
noncareer  people  is  to  prove  to  the  commit- 
tee that  they  are  qualified.  This  can 
be  done.  It  has  been  done.  We  have  had 
some  extremely  able  noncareer  Ambassadors 
from  both  political  parties,  including  such 
individuals  as  Ellsworth  Bunker,  David 
Bruce.  Douglas  Dillon,  Senator  Cooper,  and 
Chester  Bowles.  We  have  had  some  other 
Individuals  who  have  not  always  served  the 
l)est  Interests  of  our  country. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  had  some 
career  Ambassadors  who  have  attained  that 
position  simply  because  they  have  served 
for  a  long,  but  not  necMsarily  distinguished, 
period  of  years. 
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still.  I  would  b«  lesa  than  frank  If  I  failed 
to  state  xny  oonvlctlon  that  our  lnter««U 
In  the  Middle  Eaet  would  best  be  served  by 
AmbMMdors  who  have  been  carefully  choeen 
from  the  career  service,  as  they  have  been  In 
Southeast  Asia.  This  Is  In  no  sense  a  parti- 
san political  position.  It  has  been  my  posi- 
tion since  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  have 
Stated  It  before.  In  December  1945.  for  ex- 
ample, I  opposed  the  confirmation  of  a  gen- 
tleman whom  President  Truman  had  nomi- 
nated to  be  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
General  AMembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Without  objection,  I  will  read  a  fragment 
of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion : 

"I  wlah  to  point  out  that  •  •  •  our  policy 
(of  making  political  appolntmenu  to  high 
Bute  Department  posts)  during  the  past  25 
years  did  not  turn  out  to  be  in  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"That  experience,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  seen  fit  to  follow  a  policy  of 
Appointing  to  positions  In  our  international 
service  persons  who  have  had  no  qualifica- 
tions for  such  assignments,  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient jiistlflcatlon  for  calling  for  a  new 
policy  In  the  hope  that  In  the  next  25  years 
we  shall  not  stumble  Into  another  war,  be- 
cause I  certainly  believe  that  If  we  find  our- 
selves In  another  war,  with  atomic  energy  on 
the  loose,  it  will  be  the  end  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  end  of  the  civilization  of  all 
the  world. 

"That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  had 
any  disposition  to  question  the  method 
which  heretofore  we  have  followed,  namely. 
the  appointment  of  good,  honest  persons 
with  no  experience  to  positions  of  the  great- 
est Importance  In  the  International  field." 

More  recently.  I  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  confirmation  of  a  businessman  named 
Mr.  Oluck,  whom  the  President  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Ceylon.  I  think  he  was  a 
decent,  upright  citizen,  but  utterly  unfitted 
for  the  assignment.  Mr.  Gluck  went  to  Cey- 
lon, then  retired  after  1  year's  service. 
Which  suggests  another  distressing  aspect  of 
^this  question  of  amateur  diplomats.  Too 
many  of  them  are  persons  who  have  no  In- 
tention Of  remaining  In  diplomatic  service 
long  enough  to  acquire  competence.  My 
own  objections  to  the  practice  would  be 
substantially  reduced  IX  such  appointments 
were  reserved  for  people  of  demonstrated 
fluency  In  foreign  affairs,  who  Intended  to 
make  a  career  of  diplomacy. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  Is  fac- 
ing not  only  the  gravest  but  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  problems  In  Its  history.  In 
every  part  of  the  world  we  are  struggling  In 
one  way  or  another  against  the  evergrowing 
strength  of  Slno-Sovlet  expansionism.  Thiis 
struggle  must  be  directed  by  people  who. 
whether  career  or  noncareer.  are  qualified  by 
experience  and  competence.  The  Middle 
Bast,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  especially 
troublesome  area,  more  given  to  shtftiniic 
pollttoftl  passions  and  outright  violence  than 
any  other. 

Iraq  Is  a  current  example.  X/Sss  than  1 
year  ago,  this  country  was  considered  our 

Eeatest,  If  not  our  only.  ally.  In  the  Middle 
«t.  Iraq  was  torn  from  this  position  In  a 
rebellion  led  by  army  officers,  who  presum< 
ably  drew  their  popular  support  from  pro* 
Nasser  Arab  nationalists.  Now  Iraq,  besides 
developing  an  anti-Nasser  bias,  has  taken  a 
stilt  sharper  turn  away  from  the  West  and 
appears  to  be  moving  Into  the  Soviet  orbit. 
All  this  In  less  thsn  a  year.  And  what  are 
we  doing  to  cope  with  the  situation?  As  far 
as  X  can  see,  we  are  doing  nothing,  because 
we  have  failed  to  develop  a  coherent,  far< 
sighted  policy. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  Israel,  France 
and  England  atUcked  Igypt.  These  are 
perilous  times,  and  the  possible  conse* 
quenoes  of  even  small  miscalculations  are 
frightening  In  the  extreme.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  diplomats  must  and  should  be  our 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  miscalcula- 
tions and  caprices  of  others. 


The  Sues  episode  dramatised  our  need  for 
a  Middle  East  policy.  We  responded  with  a 
doctrine,  but  we  misread  the  threat.  Our 
Ambassadors  played  no  part  In  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Elsenhower  doctrine,  and  the 
doctrines  futility  as  a  device  to  forestall 
evenu  In  Iraq  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  diplomats  In  the 
field  must  have  a  greater  voice  In  the  forma- 
tion of  Middle  East  policy.  But  they  must 
obviously  be  men  whose  qualifications  are 
adequate  to  the  responsibility. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing.  Mr.  Reld.  ts 
to  determine  whether  you  possess  such 
qualifications. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  19591 
Delay  on  Ma.  Dillon 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  the  constitutional 
right  and  duty  to  scrutinize  Presidential 
appointments  to  high  Federal  office  before 
voting  on  their  confirmation.  But  any  right 
or  duty  may  be  abused  if  It  Is  not  exercised 
responsibly.  That  the  Senate  Is  coming 
dangerously  close  to  the  tK>undary  separating 
the  reasonable  from  the  unreasonable  was 
Indicated  yesterday  when  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  voted  to  poet- 
pone  consideration  of  Douglas  Dillon's  ap- 
pointment as  second  in  command  of  the 
State  Department  until  next  week,  a  delay 
which  startled  many  Senators. 

Mr.  Dillon's  previous  Government  service, 
particularly  his  leadership  of  the  State  De- 
partment's economic  divisions  under  Mr. 
Dulles,  has  won  wide  acclaim  from  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  At  present, 
with  Secretary  of  State  Herter  negotiating 
in  Geneva,  Mr.  Dillon  is  In  charge  of  the 
Department's  work  In  Washington.  In  that 
difficult  work  he  Is  not  helped,  to  say  the 
least,  by  even  the  slight  shadow  cast  over 
his  possible  confirmation  by  yesterday's 
decision  to  delay. 

The  basic  issue  involved,  of  course,  is 
wider  than  the  case  of  Mr.  Dillon.  If  even 
a  man  of  his  proved  Integrity  and  compe- 
tence cannot  be  confirmed  without  diffi- 
culty, why  should  any  other  outstanding 
citizen  subject  himself  to  ];>osslble  humilia- 
tion and  pillorying  by  accepting  a  Presiden- 
tial appointment  to  a  responsible  post?  The 
present  mood  of  the  Senate  on  confirmation 
does  not  help  President  Eisenhower  to  ob- 
tain the  men  he  needs  for  key  posu. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  piovlde 
safeguards  against  mergers  and  conaoU- 
datlons  of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  still  not  a  quorum  present,  but 
I  intend  to  take  advantaue  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  letter  which  I  am  having 
duplicated,  because  I  desire  to  have  It 
distributed  to  members  of  the  press  In 
the  Senate  press  gallery. 

This  letter  comes  from  Lawrence  E. 
Walsh,  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice favors  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering,  and  I  want  It  clearly  known  as 
widely  as  possible,  that  such  is  the  case. 
This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  partisan 
amendment,  but  is  an  amendment  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious economic  problems  now  afflicting 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


This  Is  the  letter  from  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  who 
resigned  from  a  Judgeship  in  order  to 
accept  the  appointment  as  Deputy  At- 
torney General  to  Mr.  Rogers.  The  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  me,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hon   Joseph  C   OMabonit, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Senatob:  This  U  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  propoeed  amendment  to  S. 
1063  dealing  with  bank  mergers  and  oonsolt- 
dations  which  I  understand  you  InUnd  to 
present.  The  propoeed  amendment  has  been 
inserted  In  the  Conobbmional  Rscobo  of 
May  7.  10M.  at  page  7692  by  Senator 
RoacBTaoN. 

Your  proposal  would  not  alter  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  decUlon 
that  bank  mergers  should  be  passed  upon 
initially — not  by  the  courts — but  by  appro- 
priate banking  agencies.  However,  your 
amendment  resolvea  the  two  serious  prob- 
lems presented  by  S.  1062.  First,  the  amend- 
ment substitutes  the  court-tested  language 
of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  the  novel 
and  uncertain  standards  of  S.  1062.  Second, 
your  amendment  would  provide  that  If  any 
banking  agency  or  the  Attorney  General  rec- 
ommends against  the  merger,  the  appropri- 
ate banking  agency  must  hold  a  hearing 
and  Interested  parties  may  appeal  to  the 
courts  from  the  banking  agency's  decision. 

I  believe  your  amendment  contains  ade- 
quate competitive  safeguards  while  aseurtng 
at  the  same  time  certain  flexibility  for  the 
asserted  needs  of  the  banking  field.  I  believe 
\tB  enactment  would  promote  competition  In 
banking  which  Is  so  vital  to  growth  of  new 
and  small  business. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LiAWaXNCB    E.    WAX.S1I. 

Deputy  Attorney  Generml. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  OTCIAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  now  8  minutes  to  2  o'clock.  Senators 
who  have  already  had  their  luncheon 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
the  Chamber.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
present  all  the  Senators  who  will  come 
to  the  Chamber  this  afternoon ;  but  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  number  are  now  pres- 
ent to  grant  the  yeas  and  nays.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  Is  the  pend- 
ing que.stlon  and  ask  that  It  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  first  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Certainly;  1  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  stated. 

The  LioisLATivi  Clerk.  On  page  2  It 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  11-25  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "In  the  case  of  a 
merger"  at  line  11. 
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On  page  3  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  1-!)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

The  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Gk>vemors 
of  the  F'Xleral  Reserve  System,  or  the  Cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  not  grant 
consent  under  this  section  to  any  merger, 
consoUdetlon,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  liabilities,  where  In  any  section 
of  the  country  the  effect  thereof  may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  This  provision  shall 
not,  howover.  be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  merger. 
consoUdkUon.  acquisition  of  assets  or  as- 
sumption of  liabilities  where  the  Comptrol- 
ler, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as  the 
case  may  be.  finds  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
bank  to  be  acquired;  that  because  of  Inade- 
quate or  Incompetent  management  the  ac- 
quired bank's  future  prospects  are  unfavor- 
able and  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  merger  or 
consolidation  with  the  acquiring  bank;  that 
the  acquired  bank  Is  a  problem  bank  with 
Inadequate  capital  or  unsound  assets  and 
its  acquisition  by  another  bank  would  be  the 
only  practical  means  of  dealing  with  the 
problem;  or  that  several  banks  in  a  small 
town  are  compelled  by  an  overbanked  situa- 
tion to  resort  to  unsound  competitive  prac- 
tices wh:ch  mny  eventually  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  such  banks  and 
the  merger  of  the  two  or  more  banks  would, 
therefor*!,  be  in  the  public  Interest.  In  the 
Interests  of  uniform  standards,  the  appro- 
priate agency  shall  not  take  action  as  to 
any  sucli  transaction  without  first  seeking 
the  views  of  each  of  the  other  two  banking 
aitencles  referred  to  herein  with  respect  to 
such  question.  In  the  case  of  a  merger, 
consolld  ition,  acquisition  of  assets,  or  as- 
sumption of  liabilities,  the  appropriate 
agency  thall  request  a  report  from  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  on  the  comp>etltlve  factors 
Involved  in  the  merger.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  furnish  such  report  to  such  agency 
within  thirty  calendar  days  of  the  request: 
Provided,  however.  That  In  case  the  agency 
finds  an  emergency  exists  the  agency  may  ad- 
vise the  Attorney  General  thereof  and  may 
thereupon  shorten  the  period  for  the  At- 
torney Creneral  to  report  to  ten  calendar 
days:  And  provided  further.  That  where  the 
agency  finds  that  an  emergency  makes  neces- 
sary Immediate  action  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  one  of  the  merging  banks, 
the  appropriate  agency  may  act  without  ob- 
taining such  report  from  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral. 

If  either  or  both  of  the  other  banking 
agencies  ^r  the  Attorney  Oeneral  disapproves 
the  application  In  writing  within  thirty  days, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  notify  in  writ- 
ing the  applicant  and  the  disapproving 
agency  or  agencies,  or  authority  or  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  date  for  commencement  of  a 
hearing  ty  It  on  such  application.  Any  such 
hearing  nhall  be  commenced  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  has  given  written  notice 
to  the  applicant  of  the  action  of  the  disap- 
proving agency  or  agencies,  authority,  or 
Attorney  Oeneral.  The  length  of  any  such 
hearing  thall  be  determined  by  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  or  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  it  shall  afford  all  In- 
terested parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
testify  at  such  hearing.  At  the  concliulon 
thereof,  the  Comptroller,  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors or  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  the 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  by 
order  grant  or  deny  the  application  on  ths 
basis  of  the  record  made  at  such  hearing. 
Such  order  may  be  appealed  to  the  Court  of 


Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
any  party  adversely  affected  or  by  the  At- 
torney General,  within  thirty  days  after  en- 
try of  such  order. 

The  Comptroller,  the  Board,  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port each  six  months  after  approval  of  this 
Act  setting  forth  the  following  Information 
with  respect  to  each  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities approved  by  the  Comptroller,  the  Board, 
or  the  Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
name  of  the  receiving  bank;  the  name  of  the 
absorbed  bank;  the  total  resources  of  the 
receiving  bank;  the  total  resources  of  the 
absorbed  bank;  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
other  two  banking  agencies  and  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  on  the  competitive  factors 
Involved  In  the  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  dealing  today  with  the  problem  of 
the  concentration  of  economic  power 
from  the  point  of  view  of  banks.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  ab- 
sentee ownership  of  banks.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  concentration  of  banks 
by  way  of  mergers,  which  brings  about 
a  sad  situation:  namely,  a  situation  in 
which  small  business  is  imable  to  secure 
loans  which  it  needs  to  maintain  free 
enterprise. 

This  is  no  idle  statement  upon  the 
part  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  a  fact  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Yester- 
day, when  this  matter  was  about  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  sent  to  the  Small 
Btisiness  Administration  and  asked  for 
a  copy  of  its  report.  The  report  having 
been  received,  I  can  boil  it  down  to  one 

simple  sentence. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
from  its  creation  in  September  1953, 
through  April  1959,  has  loaned  a  total 
of  S731.432.000  in  15.631  loans.  In  other 
words,  because  of  the  absentee  ownership 
of  banks  and  because  of  the  reaching  out 
through  mergers  of  large  banks,  compe- 
tition has  been  undermined.  In  addi- 
tion, localities  throughout  the  United 
States  are  being  deprived  of  the  serv- 
ices of  local  bankers  who  understand 
the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  serve. 

Because  of  the  mergers,  the  control 
of  the  merged  banks  Is  removed  from 
the  communities  in  which  the  banks 
function:  and  even  the  principal  ad- 
ministrator of  a  merged  bank  must  con- 
sult with  the  controllers  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  or  in  a  different  part  of  the 
Nation,  in  order  to  know  what  to  do 
about  a  requested  loan. 

I  have  known  of  instances  in  Wyoming, 
where  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources was  concerned,  when  existing 
enterprises,  being  unable  to  obtain  loans 
from  local  banks,  have  been  forced  to 
go  to  New  York  or  to  some  other  great 
central  banking  city,  where  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  managers  of  the  big  banks 
for  a  share  In  the  equity  before  a  loan 
was  made. 

When  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee 
several  years  ago^that  committee  was 
established  in  1939  and  conducted  Ita 
study  of  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  imtil  early  in  1941 — we  consulted 
with  some  of  the  great  financial  Institu- 


tions throughout  the  country.  Particu- 
larly in  New  York,  I  remember  consult- 
ing with  officials  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  I  myself  went  to 
New  York  and  conferred  with  the  officers 
of  the  Metropolitan,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  importance  of  the  ability  of 
small  business  and  local  business  to  ob- 
tain loans  to  develop  the  resources  in 
their  own  communities  based  upon 
understanding  of  local  conditions.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Leroy  Lincoln, 
then  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  was  good  enough  to 
indicate  that  it  would  be  his  effort  to 
make  certain  that  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  would  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  small  loans  to  small  business. 
Metropolitan  did  make  the  effort.  But 
the  burden  of  servicing  small  loans  was 
too  great  for  a  large  Institution,  when 
it  could  make  a  more  profitable  return  on 
large  loans  to  big  business. 

The  paradoxical  anomaly  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
because  we  are  permitting  combinations 
and  mergers  to  reduce  the  number  of 
local  banku  and  to  close  the  door  of  op- 
FKjrtunity  to  independent  free  enterprise, 
this  administration  in  1953  was  com- 
pelled by  the  demand  from  the  country 
to  reestablish  the  Small  Business  Admin - 
tratlon.  which  previously  had  been  es- 
tablished, but  later  had  been  closed.  The 
administration  was  compelled  to  rees- 
tablish it  because  the  small  business  peo- 
ple of  the  covmtry,  unable  to  obtain  from 
the  small  banks  the  money  they  needed, 
were  compjelled  to  rap  on  the  door  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  get  the  money  they  needed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ix)int  out  that, 
with  13,500  commercial  banks  now  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  the  100 
largest  banks  control  46  percent  of  all 
bank  assets  and  48  percent  of  all  bank 
deposits.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
that  fact  is  very  well  known  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  a  fact.  If  we, 
as  a  Senate,  desire  to  maintain  local  free 
enterprise  and  to  relieve  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  the  necessity  of 
going  into  the  banking  business  to  sup- 
plant the  private  bankers  who  have  been 
driven  out  of  that  business  by  bank 
mergers,  then  we  must  do  something 
such  as  what  is  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  amendment  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  think  It 
essential  that  I  read  again  that  endorse- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
read  it  earlier  in  the  day.  when  lesa 
than  six  Senators  were  on  the  floor.  Z 
read  it  at  that  time  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  occupants  of  the  presi 
gallery.  Now  I  shall  read  the  endorse- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
listening. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

U.S.  DSPAKTMBNT  or  JOSTXCC, 

Omci  or  TKi  DtrtTTT  Attosnct  Okncsal, 

Wcuhington,  D,0, 
Hon.  JoBiPH  C.  CMahowst, 
U.S.  Senatt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dcaa  Sknator  :  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  ot 
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JiuUet  on  th«  propoMd  »tntudm«nt  to  ■. 
aOM  dMUlRtf  with  b«nk  mvrgtn  iin<l  eonaoll- 
dfttloM  which  Z  undtrtUnd  you  inund  to 
prtttnt.  TlM  propoNd  Mncndmcnt  hM  b«tn 
inMrttd  In  th«  Oonorimional  Rioord  of 
M«y   7.    1060,    «t    PM*    T69I    by    Iffniitor 

ROMIITtOlt. 

Tour  propoMl  would  not  altvr  tht  Ivnitt* 
•Miklnf  Mid  Oumnoy  CommlttM'a  dtcuion 
th»t  bftnk  mtrftra  ihould  b«  p«M«d  upon 
lnlUally<— not  by  th«  court*— but  by  Hppio> 
prUt«  b«nklu|  at*holM>  However,  your 
amcndmtnt  rccolvw  the  two  Mrioxia  pmb- 
Um«  pr«Mn(«d  by  1. 1068,  Plrat,  th#  amtiid* 
mcnt  aubttltutM  the  court  tMtcd  inngunic 
of  Motion  7  of  the  Cluyton  Act  for  th«  novel 
and  uncertain  etandiurdi  of  ■,  1068.  fteooitd, 
your  amendment  would  provide  that  i(  any 
baaklni  agency  or  the  Attorney  General  r«e« 
ommenda  aialnat  the  merger,  the  approprl* 
ate  banklni  acency  muat  hold  a  lieNrini  and 
Intoreated  partlea  may  appeal  to  the  o«>urU 
from  the  banklni  agenvy^a  declalon. 

Mr.  Fif6ldfnt.  At  ihli  point  lot  mt 
dtiroai  long  fnouih  to  point  out  how 
Impoi'tant  It  It  to  frot  lovtrnmont  ttiat 
tilt  riiht  of  judtoUl  vtcviow  bt  pv6- 
•ti'Vfd.  Wh»n  iov6rnm«ntAl  ag^notfa 
art  ••UMlahKl  to  pMa  upon  U\f  buaii^i^aa 
of  tho  pooplff,  U  tht  pooplf  art  dtmcKl 
Iht  right  to  hivf  JutHolnl  rfvl»w,  ont  of 
Iht  mo6t  fuAdiuntutAl  and  bMlc  prm> 
elpltt  of  frtodom  li  dtati'oytd.  X  hitva 
no  htaltaUon  «t  thia  tlmt  (n  loylnii  that 
Iht  Oovtmmtnt  MtabUihtd  by  tli«  Con* 
itltuUon  of  tht  Unittd  ttttta  la  in  giuvt 
danitr  bMAVMt  wt  ait  ptrmltuim 
monopoltatto  mtiitia-^n  bualntaa.  in 
induitry.  in  tnauranct,  In  banklnii— to 
lakt  ovti'  tht  managtmtnt  of  our  too* 
nomlo  aHalrt. 

Mr.  PrtaldtM.  Itt  no  ont  forstt  that 
ihtrt  otnnot  bt  ptrmanrnt  political 
frttdom  without  toonomlo  libtrty.  If 
tht  tconomy  of  any  ptoplt  la  ptrmittMi  to 
fall  into  tht  eontrol  of  ont  group,  po- 
UUoal  libtrty  cannot  bt  txptoted  to  aur- 
vivt. 

If  tht  tlmt  tver  cornea  when  the  bank- 
tra  of  the  United  Statca,  by  meana  of 
concentration  of  control,  can  determine 
what  banking  facilities  the  people  may 
have,  then — if  we  permit  that  to  be 
done — we  shall  be  surrendering  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
of  which  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg,  In 
his  famous  address.  He  uttered  there 
only  a  repetition  of  the  sound  belief  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  tha|  they 
were  establishing  in  the  United  States 
a  Oovernment  by  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  the  fact  that  no 
President  of  the  United  States  until  John 
Quincy  Adams  took  office — and  he  was 
the  sixth  President — was  bold  enough  to 
assert  in  his  inaugural  message  that  the 
experiment  In  popular  Oovernment  es- 
tablished in  this  Nation  by  those  who 
drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  framed  the  Constitution 
had  proven  to  be  a  success.  All  five  of 
his  predecessors  simply  had  been  striv- 
ing to  make  it  a  success.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  sixth  President,  asserted  in 
his  inaugural  message  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. But  we  are  neglecting  to  give 
proper  consideration  to  basic  economic 
issues:  and  that  neglect  is  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  here,  at  10  minutes  after  2 
in  the  afternoon,  after  an  endeavor  of 
over  an  hour  and  one-half,  we  have  been 
unable  to  rally  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 


to  paaa  upon  thia  mtaaurt— which  haa 
bttn  rtporttd  by  tht  Banklni  and  Cur- 
rtncy  Committtt— tht  Inttnt  and  pur- 
po6c  of  which  ii  to  put  tKOlualvt  control 
of  bank  mtrgtra  into  tht  handa  of  tht 
banking  agtnoita,  and  to  txoludt  tht 
Dtpartmtnt  of  Juatioe,  which  li  the  piln- 
oipal  Oovtmmtnt  agency  to  enforce  tht 
antitruat  lawa,  from  having  tht  powtr  to 
diaapprove. 

It  ia  true  that  tht  bill,  ai  reported,  rt- 
qulrta  that  the  opinion  of  tht  Attorney 
Genet  al  bt  obtained.  But  tht  bill  dots 
not  provldt  for  any  court  review.  My 
amtndment  would  itrant  auoh  court 
rtvltw. 

Aa  X  havt  aaid,  and  aa  the  Dtputy  At- 
torney Oenernl.  Judnr  Wulah.  anya,  thia 
amtndment  doea  noi  wHw  the  hmiaIp 
Banking  and  Currency  Commilteea 
dtolalon  that  bank  mergrra  atiaU  bt 
paMtd  upon  inititUly  nut  by  tlie  cuurta. 
but  by  the  apprnpiuur  bunk  aurnciea, 
but  It  dooN,  na  he  aa.va,  drMl  mih  two 
HtrluuM  probltma  preacntiHt  by  iht  bill 
btfarv  tt\»  Irnnlt, 

Tt\p  nrat  of  thMv  prubli>m«  arlata  from 
tht  fact  thai  the  rmnmitit'c  bill  viaea 
VNHUt  and  unotriMin  IniiuuuHt  about  U\p 
loaapiunM  of  eompotuiun,  inattad  of 
\vhi\i  Judut  Walah  ctUU  ihr  court-lMittd 
lanuuAue  uf  atetion  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Tht  atcond  pinblem,  and  It  U  •  Mr(* 
OUR  problem,  Im  tlmt  undrr  the  bill  aa 
It  now  atanda,  If  uny  bunkina  aurncy  or 
tht  Attorney  Oonnnl  rrcommcnda 
aaatnat  tht  mtrger,  there  la  no  judicial 
rtvitw. 

My  nmrndmenl  piovldra  only  that  tlit 
appropiirtle  bnnkinu  nHrncy—not  the 
Department  of  Juatict,  but  tht  appro* 
priate  banking  aaenoy—muat  hold  a 
public  hearing,  and  interested  partlea 
may  nppeul  to  the  courts  titan  the  bank- 
lni agency's  decision. 

There  is  nothing  wild  about  my 
amendment.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  It  la  a  sim- 
ple measure  to  protect  the  rlahts  of  the 
people. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  list  of  16  of  the 
largest  financial  centers  in  the  United 
States.  If  I  were  to  read  them  in  the 
order  of  their  total  assets,  or  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  assets  owned  by  the 
largest  banks  in  the  principal  financial 
centers,  the  list  would  read  as  follows; 

In  Providence,  the  four  largest  banks 
have  98  percent  of  all  the  bankir\g  assets. 

In  Cleveland,  the  four  largest  banks 
have  97  percent. 

In  Atlanta.  92  percent. 

In  E>etroit.  90  percent. 

In  Minneapolis.  87  percent. 

In  Pittsburgh.  87  percent. 

In  Chicago.  84  percent. 

In  Dallas.  84  percent. 

In  Richmond.  84  percent. 

In  Boston,  83  p>ercent. 

In  Baltimore.  77  percent. 

In  Kansas  City.  75  percent. 

In  Philadelphia.  69  percent. 

In  St.  Louis.  68  percent. 

In  Washington.  60  percent. 

In  New  York.  60  percent. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
four  largest  banks  in  those  16  centers 
own  more  than  60  percent  of  all  the 
banking  assets  in  those  centers. 

In  10  of  those,  beginning  with  Provi- 
dence and  going  through  the  list  I  have 
read  until  we  come  to  Boston,  the  four 
largest  banks  control  more  than  83  per- 


otnt  of  all  tht  banklni  aattta  in  thoat 
rttptetlvt  oitlta. 

Thia,  Mr.  Prtaldtnt,  ttaohtg  ua  tht 
dHrtt  to  whloh  tht  oonotntrotlon  of 
biknkini  Matt«  hat  bttn  ptrmltttd  to 

firoottd  In  thia  countiT.  Unleaa  wt  atop 
t.  and  unleaa  wt  p.akt  certain  that  tht 
banklni  agtnclta,  tht  mtmbtra  and  ofA- 
ocri  of  which  are  rooruittd  from  among 
tht  banking  prufeaalon,  are  given  tht 
aaaiatance  of  the  Drpnrtment  of  Justice, 
we  are  helping  the  Nation  to  go  down 
the  road  to  chiioa  In  tht  concentration 
of  economic  power. 

I  underatand,  Mr  Pieatdent.  that  tht 
Senator  from  Arlionu  (Mr,  HaydinI. 
chairman  of  tht  Cummlttte  on  Appro- 
prlatluna,  would  like  to  have  mt  yield 
for  a  privileged  matter,  I  do  ao  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  loat 
tiie  floor. 

Tht  PRWIDINO  OPKlCm  <Mr, 
YniiNfl  of  Ohio  m  ihr  chair* ,  Without 
uUji'Cllun.  It  la  ao  urdrred. 
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MCHPAOK  KHOM  TNI  HOUHI 

A  mraanMf  fntm  Ihf  Houae  of  Rrpre* 
arntaiivt^a,  by  Mi  Maurcr,  one  of  lu 
reading  rierka,  nnnnunetd  that  the 
H"\iap  had  aaired  io  the  oonrunrnl 
iraolullon  <N  Cnn  Kea,  ti*  tu  punt 
addttloital  rnpl^a  of  rti  tain  hearinga  on 
iianaportatlun  pioblema  in  Maryliuut. 
ViiRinia,  and  iht*  Wualtingiott  mriio* 
potilan  area. 

The  mpaaaRt  alao  announced  thai  tht 
HouMP  had  agreed  to  the  iT^wrt  of  tht 
pnmmlltrr  of  confpirnce  on  the  die- 
(Uiooina  votes  of  the  two  Housea  on  tht 
amendmenU  of  tht  Senatt  to  tht  biU 
(HR  5816)  mnktnu  nuppltmtnlal  ap- 
propiiailons  for  U)e  nacal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
that  the  Houae  receded  from  ita  dla- 
aitreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6,  42,  SO.  56.  57.  63. 
66.  69.  7S.  76.  and  172  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  tht  Houat 
roceded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1. 
7.  38.  71.  and  88.  and  concurred  therein 
severally,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIONED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
94)  to  defer  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat  until  June 
1.  1959,  and  It  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1959 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  coRunittee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  5916)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1959,  and  for 
other  piuiwses.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  the  ix-esent  consideration  of  the 
report. 


The  PRBAIDINO  OmCER.  The  rt- 
port  will  be  read  for  tht  Information  of 
tht  Btnato. 

Th«  legialittlvt  dork  read  tht  rtport, 

•  For  COM fn  (Mire  reiwrt.  aer  Houat  pro- 
cprdlnna  of  todny.) 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICKR,  Xa  thert 
objoci.lon  to  tho  pruacnt  cuualdorullun  of 
tijp  rtport? 

There  bolng  no  objection,  tho  Hcnato 
proce<?dPd  to  consider  Uio  report, 

Mr  HAYDKN  Mr  Pipalrtont,  I  movt 
Ihnt  ihp  ronfiM'pnrp  rpporl  bp  niuopd  to. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  PrcaUlcnt, 
may  I  Inqulrp  uf  tlip  ScnKlor  from  Arl- 
lona  what  tlip  rpault  of  the  confcrcnco 
wu«  in  loliil  niiuio'i?  Tho  Krnule  in- 
erruNi'd  tho  timouiit  provided  in  the 
npprcprlatlon  bill  by  how  much  over 
whnl  the  Kounp  had  ullowpd,  and  what 
Uid  tht'  rnnfnpra  aurce  to"' 

Mr  IIAYUKN.  The  amount  of  the 
bill  aa  imHM^d  by  the  Hi)ua«  wna 
|;I6ISV, 402  01)4  The  nmnunt  of  lncrpn»*e 
by  Hid  Hriiutp  wua  |lR6.4PttH11  The 
lunount  of  the  bill  lu  pummmI  by  tltp  Nrn* 
ttif  waa  12,143  00 J.loS.  The  umount  aa 
Niiirrii  vipon  in  the  eonfertnoe  waa 
l'j,7«.i  noo  m\ 

Mr  MANHnKl.n  Mr.  riTaldrnt,  will 
Ihp  Ht-nulMi  virUl " 

Mr  ItAYDKN.  1  yipid  to  tht  ttvnaloi' 
fiH>m  Mu»\irtnu 

Mr  MAN^  MRLD.  May  I  aak  the  dla- 
tlnuulfhed  rhairninn  uf  thp  AppropH** 
tlona  Commiupp  what  l\«pi>pnpd  to  tht 
Lonu  «vm<  Mdmpnt  rniublhhinit  ihp  Army 
at  the  pnd  atrenwlh  of  POO  ooo,  and  tht 
nmpitdmcnt  patabllahinu  the  Miuint 
Co»i»«  at  a  atrengih  of  200,000.  in  accord 
with  cnnrresNlnnnl  intent? 

Mr.  HA\'DKN,  The  beat  way  to 
anawjtr  Uiat  qup.<<tion.  X  think,  U  to  read 
from  tht  confprence  report; 

Tti«  Svuatc  rpcrdrd  on  amrntlntpuu  It  (\nd 
aa  with  lh»  gr»nii«iit  of  reluctance  and  only 
becAUM  the  IntrnvM  In  the  yew  precludet 
tht  pbanlbtltty  of  the  Army  nnd  Mnrtne  Corpi 
belna  brought  up  to  the  itrvngtht  of  OOO.Ooo 
nnd  300,000  respectively,  before  June  SO,  1059. 
Tlie  committee  of  conference  wUhea  lo  point 
out  that  the  Defense  Deparimcnt  ApproprW 
*Uon  Act  for  1958,  Public  Law  85  724.  pro- 
vided the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  an 
Army  of  000.000  nnd  a  Murine  Corps  of 
200.000.  Tlie  Conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
entire  matter  of  strength  of  tlie  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  will  be  a  matter  of  thorough 
study  during  the  consideration  of  the  1960 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 

We  could  not  prevail  upon  the  House 
to  a(,'ree  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  conunit- 
tee  that  what  the  Senate  is  being  aslced 
to  agree  to  is  in  contradistinction  to 
what  Congress  as  a  whole  said  should 
happen  this  year.  The  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  honor  congressional  in- 
tent so  far  as  the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  are  concerned, 
but  so  far  as  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Army  are  concerned,  they  are  diverting 
some  of  the  funds,  at  least  the  Army 
funds,  to  other  uses,  and  are  not  keep- 
ing up  the  personnel  strength  which  the 
Congress  said  should  be  maintained. 

After  all.  imder  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress has  an  equal  responsibility  with 
the  administration,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  responsibility,  as  to  what  should 
constitute  the  armed  strength  of  the 
Unii^d  States. 


Xt  apptara  to  mt  that  we  are  making 
a  miatakt  in  backing  down  in  thia  in- 
atanct,  afttr  itatlng  twlot  In  thli  flaoal 
year  what  wt  thought  ahould  bt  dont 
in  the  way  of  providing  pcraonnel  for 
our  Army  nnd  Murine  Corpa, 

Mr  MAYDKN.  Ihp  Hotiae  agrcpd  on 
thia  mntter  the  prrvloua  time,  but  thia 
time  It  WAS  atatcd  to  be  too  late  to  put 
tho  lunguauo  In  the  bill,  The  Houao  will 
conaUlpr  the  matter  anntn. 

Thp  Pipiuttp  mu^l  rpmrmbpr  Ihnt  there 
la  no  w«y  of  inuklnii  thp  Prpnalpnt  or 
any  dcpiirimpnt  houd  apcnd  any  money 
vhlih  Conurp.'ta  upprnprlntea.  We  cnn 
iipproprlntp  nil  tho  money  wc  plraie,  but 
tho  ndmlnlatratlon  doea  not  nave  to  uae 
it, 

Th«t  la  rxnrtly  what  haa  hnpprned 
In  thiri  InNtnncp,  Wt  piovldod  the 
fuiula,  but  iho  udmlnlatiutlun  haa  not 
taken  iniii  tht  arrvlrv  a«  many  men  an 
wpi-e  provided  fur,  Tht  rt^foip,  It  la  not 
nppp^Mtiy  lu  ptty  ua  nutny  m*<n,  llnrt 
U  wtia  MoV  all  viapd  to  pay  I  ho  mm,  (tomt 
of  thP  monpy  may  havt  Wpu  divtittd  to 
uthtM'  uapa, 

I  tlilMk  wp  cnn  tie  ihnt  mnKpr  ditwn 
vrry  ruipfully  in  Dip  Uppniunpiit  of  Ut« 
fpitNP  ajtpiuprlallun  bill  fur  lltO  which 
VMll  Im>  Uptw'P  th«*  Hi'MitiP  W«  could 
niovKlp  that  if  thp  inoupy  la  nut  appnt 
for  thp  aitvcine  imrpoat  dt^aiunaiad,  It 
could  nut  bt  kk>cnt  foi'  any  other  pui- 

ptM«P, 

Mr.  MANSriKU).  X  aht>uld  llkt  to 
point  out  tlmt  tlip  ampndment  did  not 
call  for  any  new  appropriation  for  tht 
pipi^pnt  nacixl  year.  The  money  waa  al- 
irady  provided. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  Tht  Senator  ia  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAKSPXSID.  Xt  la  my  under- 
standing that  the  Army  strength  ia  now 
down  to  about  869,000  men,  instead  of 
the  minimum  of  870.000  which  was  set. 

I  wLsh  to  point  out  that  the  only  serv- 
ice which,  under  the  low.  has  a  floor 
strength  is  the  Marine  Corpa.  which  is 
supposed  to  maintain  tliree  combat- 
sized  divisions  and  three  air  wings.  The 
Marine  Corps  cannot  provide  those  divi- 
siorw  and  wings  with  a  personnel  level 
of  175.000. 

In  spite  of  my  disappointment,  and  in 
spite  of  what  I  am  sure  is  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  I  hope  that  tlie  lan- 
guage we  inserted  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  when  it  was  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  this  year  will  be 
reinserted  in  the  regular  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  because  that  language  could 
not  be  ignored.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  if  the  language  is  put  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill,  and  agreed  to.  the 
administration  will  have  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  at  that  time  and  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken about  only  one  thing.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  have  to  do  anything 
about  the  matter  if  it  does  not  want  to. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress, 
I  had  a  bill  passed  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Gila  River.  In  order  to  get 
the  bill  passed  through  the  House,  I  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  which  was  offered 
by  the  minority  leader  in  the  House,  pro- 
viding that  the  fvmds  should  be  reim- 


buraable  if,  aa,  and  when  the  Indiana 
had  any  money,  Kt  hoped  there  might 
bo  tht  dlacovery  of  oil  or  aomtthlng  Uko 
that  on  thP  land  btlonglng  to  tht  In- 
diana, I  thought  that  waa  auch  a  far- 
fetched poaalblllty  it  would  bt  entirely 
rcnNuimble  to  agrro  to  it,  and  I  accepted 
the  amendment,  but  tht  Indian  Uureau 
rf'fuand  to  build  the  bridgt  ao  long  aa 
thut  nmpnUmpnt  waa  in  tht  act,  and 
that  ia  all  there  waa  to  the  matter,  Tht 
Bureau  had  the  money  and  tho  Bureau 
hnd  thp  authority  of  law,  but  would  not 
build  thP  brldgp. 

X  have  learned  that  one  cannot  makt 
any  txc'iutlvt  dopartment  apend  money 
unleaa  the  dppurtmpnt  wanta  to, 

Mr.  MANsriKLD,  I  apprcplate  What 
\\\t*  Hentttor  haa  antd,  but  I  wlah  to  point 
uut  that  the  lanuuago  uaed  with  rcgaid 
to  pi'pvlouN  rtdu(  tlona  in  tht  Army  Na- 
tional QURid  and  in  the  Army  Heaprvea 
v^aa  ponaidpi'pd  iiuuulatory  by  thoat  In 
the  ppntttuon,  and  thei'efoi'e  they  fol- 
lowed the  intent  of  thp  Conarpaa, 

Mr,  tlAVDKN,  In  thoMP  two  luMtane^i. 
tlip  IniPiil  t»r  the  law  waa  puinplipd  with, 
In  theap  uthpr  twu  inaiancea.  thPip  haa 
not  bpph  a  tarryini  out  of  tht  eltar  in* 
tent  of  ConviiMiii, 

Mr  MANAHKLD.  When  tht  Kppi*0« 
print itm  bill  eonita  before  tltt  tttnatt,  X 
ahall  do  my  bvtt  to  apt  if  wt  tan  havt 

Srovidpd  an  Army  atipnath  of  at  Itaat 
00,000,  and  a  Mnilne  Torpa  atrength  of 
300,000,  ao  that  wp,  t)n  our  part,  ran  per- 
form our  eonatitutional  function,  which 
X  think  ia  aa  important  in  regard  to  tht 
dpfpnae  of  Uiia  oountry  aa  la  tht  function 
of  tho  txteutivt, 

Mr.  HAYI3BN.  I  aaaurt  the  Senator 
that  thert  waa  great  reluctanct  to  yield 
tin  thia  point.  It  N^aa  tht  laat  matter 
considered,  and  led  to  the  longeat  argu- 
mtnt. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  X  thank  tht  Sana- 
tor. 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.  Mr.  Prtaldtnt.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    X  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  X  understood  that  one 
of  the  real  dlfflcultiea  Involved  In  respect 
to  the  amendment  under  discussion  was 
the  administrative  aspect  of  the  matter. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  In 
the  regular  Defense  Department  military 
supply  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  There 
might  or  might  not  be  a  level  of  forces 
provision  carried  in  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  Therefore,  if  this  provision 
were  placed  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  we  would  be  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  marching  from  present 
strength  levels  to  the  levels  set  In  the 
proposal  until  the  30th  of  Jime;  and. 
thereafter,  if  no  comi>arable  provision 
were  placed  in  the  regular  military  sup- 
ply bill,  it  would  be  necessary  to  march 
back  down  again  to  the  strength  levels 
which  obtain  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  What  the  Senator  has 
stated  was  pointed  out.  Nevertheless. 
we  insisted,  so  far  as  the  Senate  was 
concerned,  that  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  would  carry  the  money  for  the 
personnel. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  arguing  the 
military  merits  of  the  proposal  for  the 
moment.  The  administraUve  difficulty 
is  quite  obvious,  because  It  Is  now  the 
middle  of  May.  There  are  only  6  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.     If 
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for  any  reason  the  Congress  did  not  pro- 
vide an  identical  provision  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill,  this  situation 
would  obtain  for  a  period  of  only  6  weeks, 
and  before  one  could  set  the  adminis- 
trative forces  in  motion  one  would  be 
marching  back  downhill  again. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  was  one  part 
of  the  argument  of  the  House  conferees; 
that  the  limitation  would  apply  for  only 
a  short  time.  This  matter  can  be  again 
discussed  and  taken  up  on  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  when  we  consider  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  observe  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  EllenderI  is  present  on  the  floor. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  with 
his  junior  colleague  IMr.  Long)  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  Army  strength  this 
fiscal  year  to  a  900.000  level. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
Will  concur  that  we  did  everything  we 
could  in  the  conference  to  try  to  get  that 
done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  of 
that.  I  express  the  hope  that  we  will 
use  the  language  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long!  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  with  regard  to 
the  strength  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill,  so  that  once  again  we  can  ex- 
press our  opinion  and,  if  p>ossible,  nail 
down  the  respwnsibility,  since  it  is  our 
wish  that  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps  be  maintained  at  those  respective 
levels. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.  I  recall  that  when 
the  item  for  the  Development  Loan  Fvmd 
was  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  an  appropriation  of  $250 
million  was  practically  rejected  by  the 
committee,  but  when  the  bill  went  to 


the  floor,  the  House  allowed  an  appropri- 
ation of  $100  million.  When  that  mat- 
ter came  before  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
increased  the  amovmt  to  $200  million. 
Some  of  us  disagreed  with  that  action. 
What  was  the  decision  of  the  conferees? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  authorization 
was  for  $225  million.  The  House  pro- 
vided an  appropriation,  as  the  Senator 
says,  of  $100  million.  The  Senate  pro- 
vided $200  million. 

In  the  conference,  we  split  the  dif- 
ference and  made  the  amount  $150 
million. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Therefore,  the 
appropriation  provided  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  $150  million? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Yes;  $150  million. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  going  to  ask 
about  the  same  matter.  In  the  con- 
ference report,  is  any  restriction  placed 
upon  the  use  of  the  money,  or  any  other 
additions  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  or  with  regard  to  any  action 
which  will  be  taken  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  only  change 
which  wa.s  made  was  in  the  number  of 
dollars  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  was  no  other  un- 
derstanding at  all:  it  is  a  straight  $150 
million  appropriation? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  repKjrt  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  5916,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  House  or  Representatives,  US. 

May  14.  1959. 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6.  42.  50,  56,  57.  63,  66,  69, 
75.  76,  and  172  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5916)  en- 
titled "An  act  making  supplemental  appro- 


priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  and  for  other  purposes."  and  conctir 
therein: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
stricken  and  Inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert   ••»3.870,400." 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named 
In  said  amendment.  Insert  •••2.000.000." 

That  the  House  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro- 
posed In  said  amendment,  insert  "»336.000  " 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 71.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amende 
ment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  uf  the  matter  pro- 
posed by  said  amendment,  Insert: 

STATIONEKY     (BEVOLVINC    rCWO) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Stationery 
(revolving  fund)".  $1,780,  to  remain  avail- 
able  until   expended. 

HOUSE    or    KEPaCSENTATIVES 

For  payment  to  Mary  S.  Polk,  widow  of 
James  O.  Polk,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  »22.500. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 88.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro- 
posed In  said  anaendment.  Insert  "Mie.SOO." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  7.  38.  71,  and 
88. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  reflects  by  each  appropriation 
item  the  amount  approved  by  the  House, 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  amount  agreed  to  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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DEP.\RTMENT  OF  AORiri'LTrRE 


TiTl  ■    I 

A(rripultiiral  Rpsparrh  Service: 

.'^larii'S  and  fxpcn-M-s •• 

Hy  transfiT "/■;*"*** 

Kxtonsion  .'*«'rvicc:  Co<»|>erativo  cxton.^ion  work,  payniont.s  and  rxp«'nse»  (by  transfer).... 

AKriciiltim-  roasorvation  Frojjram  Strvicr:  lyimitation  on  adniinb^trativi'  exix-nses 

Agricultural  Marketing  ."^crviw: 

Markctinir  rewartli  and  si-rvice  (poultry  Inspwtion  and  leased  wire  service) 

Hy  traaxfiT  -. 

■Forciknn  Agricultural  .•^••r\  i«>:  Salarii^  and  ex|>en.ses  (S.  Dot-.  20)  lantniage — 

Soil  hank  pri^rani-t:  Con.'MTvation  reserve  prufrram:  LimitAtion  on  administrative  expensw 

ComnuKlity  Stabilisation  Servkr:  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas:  Limitation  on  sd 
luiiiistnttion  exiH'nM'S - 

.Acreage  allotments  and  markelinR  (iuota.H  (S.  Doe.  20) - 

SiRoial  iiitivitic.<:  R»'imbur.s<>ni<nl  to  ConHno«lity  Credit  Corporation  for  spcelal  activities 

Comnuxlity  Cre<lit  Corporation:  I^imitation  on  !idmini.«<trativc  expenses — 

()ni<f  of  Information:  .Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) ........................ .._......■ 

Kore.Kt  .s«.rvice: 

Kore.tt  protection  and  utilization.................... ...................................... 

By  transfer 

Koresit  protection  and  utilization:  Forest  roads  and  trails ........................ .._~. 


Total,  title  I,  Depurtimnt  of  AKriculture 

Title  II— Incre.\sed  Pat  Costs 


Farmer  Cooperative  Service:  !?alaries  and  expen.«es  (by  transfer). 
Soil  ConsH-rvation  Servlee:  Con.vrvation  operations  (by  tran.«fer) 
Koreiirn  .\(frleultiiral  .Servlee:  Salaries  an<I  ex|>en.s<>s  (by  transfer) 

Cuniiiiodity  KxehanKc  Authority:  Salaries  an<l  exinn.ses  (by  transfer) 

>'4-<I(Tal  Crop  Irusunuiee  Corporation:  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  fund:  Limitation  upon 
amount  iKdd  from  premium  ineonie  for  administrative  and  operalLng  expenses 


Budget  estimate 


$tnn.nno 

(8.9M>.  Ill)) 

(7H.'>.  )»('.>) 

(SM.uai) 

r>26.  (WO 

(3,.127,27H) 

(l,27.S,(in(i) 

(3UH.  Tint) 

{roe,,  ami) 

(2.3T5.t«l)) 
1,336.7.M.KII 

(4,  «m.  noil) 

(77,0UO) 

g,  HV>,  (O) 
(6, 432, 200) 


l,34«.8N0,8n 


(42.  nnfi) 

(«,  424. 1)01)) 

(267,  HOO) 

((»,00O) 

(330,000) 


HouiW  Nil 


(17.  AM.  Ml) 
(7tt<.827) 
(&M,nn) 

(3,062.700) 


(286,3110) 

f  4M.  moi 

'i,33fi.754.8ir 

(4, 2ir2.  nxi) 

(71, 100) 

7.  »,Vl,  SCO 
(5,  432,  2U0) 


1,M4,  711,611 


(87,  HOO) 

(^781,flnO) 

(232,020) 

(«1,200) 

(207,000) 


Senate  blU 


tinn.  nm 

(H.JOli,2IO) 

(7ltA.IM2) 

(ft.M.oon) 


(3,  H;2.  TOO) 

(i.-/7.i.nn(i) 

(»H,ai») 

(.WA.  200) 

(2.  A~,\  (IKI) 

1,33»..  7.M  SH 

(4.  arj,  UK)) 

(77.000) 

li.ono.nnn 

(5.  432.  JIO) 
MU.UOU 


l,348,3M.8n 


(42. 000) 

(fi.  424. 000) 

(232.020) 

{fi-\  800) 

(2»7,000) 


Conlerenee  act  ton 


($7.  Ml.  any 
(77«.ifri 
(.VM.cm) 


(J,lil7nn) 
(i.2'..v.'ni) 

(JhB.  JK'i 

(4Hi,flno) 

(2.(Ul),(U0) 
1,336,  7M,M1 
(4.202,000) 
(74.000) 

R.2»  400 
(fi.432.»») 


l,S44,9n.2ll 


(30.  »no) 

(6,  iirj.Hiio) 

(232.  irju) 

(63.  .■«)) 

(297,000) 


/  9.7.9 
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Tifi-it  II— lKrKEA.iBD  Tat  Costs— Continued 

I'm  il  KU-<Mrifl<-:ilion  .^dniini>>(ration-  Salaries  and  eX|M■ll9e^  (by  Irutisfer! 

'    ii«<-'->  M"rni-  \dfniiiislrili"»ti:  S:ilarie>  and  e\|i.-iis<-s  (by  tr:iii-fi-n 

1  III.-    Ill  iIm-  (ieiiiTiil  Coun^-I    .Sulari.-s  hihI  ••\|i<ii'*«"i  Iby  trutisler) 

<  .1'  «!■  '4  til'    S«-<rrlafy:  .Salaries,  and  e\|)elL>ies  (by  trali.»(er) 

I.,.  1,.;..    Sal.*ru>  and  exjxiix-^  (by  tran!)fei,i 

Tola  title  11  (liy  Irinslrr) 

Total.  DeiKirtnM-nt  of  .\frlptilfure... 

Fl\i».««  AITROI-RIATKI*    lo  1  UK  rUKSIHK.NT 
Till  I.  I 
Miiliii!  neurit  J :  I)«vel«|>nH-ut  Iahui  KuikI 

UF.rAinMKM  (>i  (  (jmmhuck 

Tmik  I 
M  irilime  •fttvUi.'* 

~ti  |i  conNtnullon:   In«Te'i>f»t  ilnntiilinii 

1  i|M  t  iiiiir.<lilt.  riiili:il  >ul>Mdi<'» .. 

M  .If  iii.iriiH  »<  hi¥tls    . . .............. 

>  il.ii  ir«  :ind  t  x|»nx  s .' .... 

I' ilelil  (Uliee:  ."iilnn."' alid  exprnat*. .. 

NalKinnl  Bureau  of  Standards;  Coniitruetion  of  lal.orjil.HH-'  


Budpet  estimate  House  bill 


$(Ci:i.Ui0>i 

(2. 210.  .VlO) 

{•»;-.  :*»\) 

(ai7.  .'iii.'i) ; 

(f,2,n(io) 


»(.vii.7r«)) 

(1.9K9.  4.'sn) 

(2*1.  T.llb 

(isi,.  T.S.S) 

(»i,340) 


Senate  bill 


(in.482.9a'i){ 


(9.434.61.')) 


$()il.').IKXI) 

(1.  JIO.  '***) 

(2411.  IMi 

<lHfi.  T.-|5) 

(02,000) 

(I0.:C4.42S)i 


ConfereiM-e  act  ion 


$(.5K2.  :*»ii) 

(2.  1UI.  UKI) 
(240.  r.4l) 
(IWl.  T.V.) 

(.%.  Hm 


(U.  9IW.  52.<>) 


Total,  till*  I,  CitutimriT. 


TiTLi:  II    lsrR»:.\)ti:ii  Vx\  CtMns 

iii'n<-r:d  :Mlmlnl.«trali<m    Salarl»-«  and  expi-nse* 

Ituir.iUoftiM  CeiiNils 

S.il.irl.-*  and  ^■\|>«•ns^•^  .  .... 

|<.I.M<  (<i'|i<us>'~  of  business,  m:iliu(:uiliri'S.  aild  IIIIII<t:iI  lll<iu.strl(4. .. 

IMh  iKt^Iilil.d  Cill.siLs —  .. 

Cili^us  of  yoviTIiniftil«  :. 

l"f>.L.|  uid  (i<  i»li'ii(  .■>ur\i>     S.iUiricK  and  fx|iefises  

llir>0i«T«s  Wd  l»i'f<-iis<- ."MTVlcx's  Adiiiiniftr;ilioii:  Salaries  ;Jnd  exiJiHW'S 
liiiri  Jil  of  I'orrtini  Coiiinnrce. 

S  i|:i»ie«  .ind  •  \li<-n'«''>      

F. \i»>rl  «'»»ntroI 

(ilTix ol  Ilu«im-ss  Keonomir*:  SaUrii-s  i-.nd  cx|>en>i  > 

\I:tiIiiii.' a<-llvjtti-^    N: :iriilnir  irnlnlnr  -   -   - 

Kiitiau  of  riiblir  ({(i:!^''    I.uiuittlloii  on  (ii  lu-ial  atiniinlsimtive  v\\n'\\ 
.Naliitiial  llm.uuuf  .>>lalidiw<t>. 

K\|>tii>.'S  .    .  .................... — 

I'laiil  and  e.|illpm<  nt..i — 

V.  lallHT  Huri-HU:  .'^sluri.'S  ami  exprtiMm '— - 

iivii'  lal  pr<>\  .sioii. - ..........; ..._.  — ... . . 

Total  title  II,  CommiTci- 

Total,  I><-i>:irtnient  of  Commrrre 

UKTART-MKNT  OF   DKFK.NSK     ClVlI.   I  INCTIflSS 

Tnil.   1 
Iieliartinent  o'  tlie  Amiy 

Cnnrlerml  r\|Mti«~i    Salnr.c  and  •■\|>en!i«"!<  .        

Rivir*  atnl  liarU)rs  ami  fl.nMl  cxnlrol    Coii-ttuciion.  feiH'ml 

.Vdinuiistrutioii.  Ryuk>ii  l.siaiids   Coii>liu<  iioii  m  ixiwri  s>  <lcnis      


/ 


1.S4.V9m.H11 


23.'..  000.(100 


r7u).uiKi) 
III. 'vm.  tmo 
3.').  mill  i 

1.W.-I.IIIIII 
19.793 


1,344.711.611 


100.  (Win,  000 


1.348.3.^4.811 


200.  ono.  noo 


1.344.9^3.211 


i.<io.oin,nnn 


IZ  605, 293 


22f..  000 


Total,  title  I.  civil  lumtions 

Tnii   II    lN«iiK.».>i:«  I'AV  CosT-i 
I».|iirtni«nt  of  tho  Army 

Kivirs  mid  haiixtn,  ..iid  (ItMNl  coiiirol: 

Ola-rilion  .ukI  u   liiili-ii.uiiv.  ceiur.tl - 

Ciiueril  fv|'<'ii.s">^. 

.\li|>r<i|iri:ilt<Hi 

'1  r  iii.'dr 

r  S.  SoMi.r.s"  lloiiic    l.iiiiitaliim  on  o|h  r:itiii:i  mid  ntaiiitennncr  and  capital  outlay 

.Vdiiiiriijtruli'iii.  Kviikyu  lsl:itid«    S  il:ir;t  -  ;itid  r\ln'l!f«-»     .  

I  he  l';in:ttiia  C.iii.d    C.aial  Zota'  «}ii\friii:i<-iii.  ii)«-);itiiic  i\i«  ii>'  s 

raii:uiia  C;ui  d  Co!ii|>;inv  fund:  Liliiililioii  on  -emjiU  and  ailinliiistrativeexiienacs 


Tot:a.  till.'  II    (Ull  (UIHtilMIS 

Total,  I>epnrtnient  of  IVfense,  civil  functions - 

UKrARTME.NT  OF  DEFKSSE  MILITAKV   KINCTIOV.^ 

Tm  i:  I 

IrliT-Jervifv  .irtivitirs.  Ret  .red  pay 

Ih  |»..rtn;«-ut  of  the  .\tmy: 

.Milll.iry  iHTsoiinel  (19.'iiii   - 

Mllitiiry  |xr.s.>iinrl  (I9.'i7)  

•)|HT.i!ioii  nnd  niatnli'iiane*- 

Army  \;i|ii)ii.il  iJiiard  ilWB) 

Army  \;illoii:il  ( liiard. 

l>cp  ■r'linnl  ol  th4'  \;:vy: 

.Military  int^iiiiicI.  .\avy. - 

Airerift  and  faillitles - 

.-!iii»>  and  fai-iliiti-s.  -   — - 

Oril'iaiun'  and  faeilities --- 

Mc.liral  <-;ire  iI9.'*) - 

.Mi-i||i-:il  i-ar.' ......................... .... . — . .... .. 

<  Ivil  eni.'iniiTiii|r. .. — . . 

Nrvieewide  sii|iply  and  finance i.- 

S.I vici-widi'  o|H-rati<>U5 ........ . ..... 

I>i|iarlment  of  t  tie  Air  Force:  Mlllt;iry  personnel 

lii  iier;il  provisions .... . ••• 


«r,7. 

»I0 

4-1. 

(mo 

3<.i0.l>K) 

32. 

uid 

r.if.>. 

IXIIl 

Wi. 

xiW) 

211. 

T'O 

1.>»| 

imii 

lirj 

(1(10 

l:(ii 

.■■««) 

(1.535.«1I0) 

l.or.l 

(00 

.f 

.■(»i 

2.794 

(KU 

7.  .'572 

."WO 

20.267.813 

((Wl.  1)110) 

(Ton.  (lOf)) 

(r.7.-..o(rn 

.MDIII.  IKKI 

Ul.OIII).  (Kli> 

7.  .-.(iri.  011(1 

:ri.  KKi 

3.1.  001) 

3.-..UM- 

72:<.  \:i' 

72::.  tvi 

72:».  4.'.i» 

I.(i51..i00 

1.  liKi  (XIO 

L  067. 3in 

19.799 

HI.7H3 

7.409.».'» 

12.461,343 

9. 945.  .'>43 

21)3.  400 

203.  10(1 

2li:{.  400 

nn. :««! 

riiKi.:<iNi 

fltm.  300 

4(l.'i.  MM) 

4<r..wio 

4(1.1.  •*  Kl 

:i.ii.(iuo 

3.SI.OKI 

3.11,0  Kl 

2^.  MK) 

2H,  N«l 

2S.  NOD 

Uu\  IIW 

«;.■>.  lou 

tili.1.  (IKI 

MA.  13) 

M3.  420 

543.  42U 

193.27.1 

VXA.  27.-. 

193.275 

li:i.  400 

113.4(ll 

113.4(111 

9t.><4lll 

91.'rfil 

91.WKI 

117.  4.'iO 

IIT.  VW 

117.  \:*i 

1.381..-«l) 

(I.381..'iU)l 

a,3H1.5UI) 

9.'S4. 000 

9.'^.  !I00 

9.11.  '.va 

.^l.'...'ll) 

:il .  9.'iO 

:ii.ii.io 

2.  .-.14.  IVWI 

2.  .114,  IM) 

2.  .114, ««» 

(•lOO.  0(10) 

(Hil.  U75| 

(4lli,aWI) 

«,  81.1. 29.5 

C81.'i.2US 

C.M.1,295 

14.22.'i.24.'i 

19. 27^538 

lt;.7(i(l.(a^ 

K\\  (no 

.1.  (INI.  (KM) 
lO.OINI.  IIIIO 


."531.. 100 
S.  000. 000 


.v;.-,.oo(! 

5.000,000 


15.535,  000 


5..121..%0| 


5.S3.vaoo 


ja-.ooo 

£.000.  OUU 


S.  KiS.  000 


1.  i:ts.(«i(i 

l.n4c>.()oo 

(2;;9.(i'i(i) 
:{2.  ()■■() 

1.  IJti.  4'.() 

(34<:.  4iiO; 
3.342.4(« 
,400 


18.87 


l.(rj4.2U) 

941.400 

'"(21.'..  i<Kl,. 
•>.  '«ll) 

i.cia.  7i.o 

(AW.l'ii) 


31008;.  iin 

H.529.M!U 


1.  13S.  OliO 

l.OHi.  (100 

(.10.0(101: 

(2:fJ.<K«' 

:<2.  (XIO 

1.  r.ti.  M*) 

(34t^4oU) 


1.081.  im 

1.  OIK  700 

(iU).  :r,)0) 

:«i.  *•) 

I.07".  Ii«l 
(329.  100) 


3. 342. 400 
8. 877.  4l» 


TotiU.  title  I,  I>e|v.irtnient  of  l)efeii.«'.  niilitory  functions. 


v%  000.  000 

7. 1II0.UI0 

7.  IIOII.  IXK) 

42.  40(1.  000 

3.  0IV1.  000 


af\  73.1, 000 

2(1.  ODO.  (XK) 

20,000,(100 

4.24ti.OOO 

9, )).»,  000 

S,  10().(XI0 

3.  732.  (WO 

ICi,  313,  000 

.1.  72(\  («)0 

27.  82»,  (100 

Language 


217.195.000 


38. 160, 000 

3.0I>,1.  (Nil) 
10.  300.  000 

33.  <r>i.  loo 

IS.  («X).(")0 

ife, '100,^1(10 

3,K22,000 


8.  IIIU.  (XH) 
3,33<l.  IXXI 
H.(i»C,(X)0 
6,153.(X>() 
18.72S.(X)0 
I^anguase 


3. 21X1.  WXI 
K  7S.1.  »HI 


39.  9tX).  IXK) 
3.  (X'.I.IXXI 
13,  21K),  (KM) 

36.  7:i.1. 000 

IH.  ri24,  dtxi 

20,  (XXt,  (KXI 
4, 24<i.  IXK» 


;<.i»i.'.  IXXI 
11.IKK).0<K) 

'M.  S«lh.  2(« 

I*.  ;ji2.  .Kx) 

19.IXXI.  nx) 

4,UilS.  7(XI 


^  KXI,  IKKI 
3.  7:i2.  (XXI 
16.313.  (XXI 

.1.(*.1.  filX) 
IK  72J>.  000 
LaiifTuape 


174.401.500 


188.329.5(U 


N  11X1.  O^K) 

■6,  f*A.  400 

1.1.497.  KXI 

.1.419.  ;i;x» 

IS.  72».  IXXI 
l.anpmi^' 


180. 713.  noo 
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May  H 


Iiu<l|r<-t  csliiiialp  lloUM-  l>ill 


DKrAKTMK.NT   OF   DKFKXSK- MILITAKY    FrXCTIOXS— ContliHN.I 
Tm.E  U— Increased  Pay  Costs 

Otnce  of  th«'  Sem-tury  of  Defrnse: 

Sularlos  iind  oxp<'iis*-r<.   ..       ........ ............................. 

Ollli*  o(  I'ublip  Allair<,  sihirfv^  and  f\|x'ti.«-s ..... 

InlenMTvlw  ijctlvitlfs:  Court  o(  .Mililiiry  Apiruls 

l><-|i:irtnii'nt  of  llic  .\rmy: 

Krs«Mreh  iind  <1i'vi'l<i|>inont  .     

Aliiskii  Cuiniiiiininktluiis  S>sU'm.  opiTtttion  and  muUitoii^iiiri'  .     .. 

l>«'Iiartm<'nt  of  Ihi-  .Navy 

.Navy  |HT*oniwl,  gi'n«*rul  cxitt-nsos 

Kt'.-^'iirch  and  dovi'lojmu'iit .^ 

lurtniciil  ofthi-  .\ir  Kiirc*-: 

Ki-MMri'h  aii'l  d«'v<'l<ii>iiii'Ht .................. ........ 

<)t>«Tatioii  and  inaiiitfiiaiire  —  ............ — . — 

Air  National  (iuurd .... ■ 

Total.  tUlo  II.  IViKirfmi-nt  of  IMcnM-.  military  (unctions 

TutuI,  Uciwrttni-iil  «(  DrhriM'.  niililary  funrtiuM-^  .    . -.. 

1)1.«;TUICT  OK  COI.IMHIA 
Title  1 


Dt 


Fpil«yal  fiinils:   Kodrral  |iaynn'nl  In  I>i>liii-t  of  (Niliiiniita. 


l>l.<>trl<-t  ol  Colnnihia  fiintU: 
UiN'ntlliiK  f\|><'n.s«~«: 

l)<'tKirtniriil  of  <)<-mTil  .\dtnlnist ration        

Ih-iNiilnKMil  of  Un-iiiutluiiL'i  aiHi  rrof«'S.sl»Hj» 

I"i|[>lir  .■*t-liix>l<       — 

I'lililii'  Library        

Mi'trri|Milli.in  rolln* 

Kire  |)«'(Kirinifnl  ..........: . 

l><-|>artnii'lit  of  ("niTfrtioil.s    ..-. 

l><'|Ktrtnii'nl  of  I'libllr  Wt-lfair .... 

%f  iOfllamMiiis: 

St'iil)-nii-iit.N  of  rlaiia«  and  suds 

JiiduMicnl- - 

.\iidili-d  rlainia. . 


Total.  District  of  Colmntda  fiiwU 

Title  II— Ivcreaheo  I'av  C«»!«t^ 

iOiit  ol  l)l«t  III  of  ('•iliiniM  I  fuiKlsi 
0|>«>ratinj!  i\|>»'n.*«'s: 

KxiTlJllxr  iillitf      

Otliii-  of  ('iir|H 'ration  Couiuwl . 

K«itiil:)lory  aufiu-it'S 

Kccrration  DriMtrtnirnt   . 

Dt'lmrltin-nl  of  Veterans'  .MTairs.. 

Ofllc)' of  Civil  Oefeliv   .  

|)<-|>artini'nt  of  Vix-atioiial  Kelmhilllation 

Courts  - 

I>e|iHrltnent  of  I'uMIc  Health  . 

I>i-|>arlni<>nt  of  HuIMIiiks  and  (iround* 

OlfU-e  of  .«!urveyor 

Depart  tneiit  of  I.lc<'tLS4-s  and  lns|i(><-li*HU 

D<'|>Brtinent  of  MIehways  .... . 

I>e|>artnient  of  Vehiele-<  and  'rrallii- ... ...... 

I>e|iartnient  of  .<iiiiilar>   Knisintfrinit 

Waolilnt;ton  aqutNluot 

National  (Juard 

National  Caiiital  i>ark» 

National  /.ooloKJeal  I'ark 


Total,  title  II.  DiMric-t  ofColuinbui. 


Tutal,  Dutrict  of  Columbia. . 


KXECLTIVK  OFKICK  OK  TIIK   I'KK.SIDK.NT 
TiTi.K  I 

Oflirr  of  Civil  and  r)cr«>ns«>  .Mobilization.  K(>(loral  contribtitKinii  (by  traiio(cr  . 

Title  II— Ivcbea.-^ed  Fay  C<>ht» 

The  White  lIoii'W  OITlcr;  .^alarie«  and  e.xpeii.scs  (by  tnin.sreri 

Kxecutivi-  .Mansion  and  (iroiinds:  K\t><nitive  inunxion  and  icroiindii..... 

Bureau  of  the  Budget:  .'Salaries  and  exix-nsi-s 

Council  of  Krononiip  /Vdvi.sers:  Salaries  and  exjienivs..... 

National  Serurily  Council:  .Saltu  ies  and  exi»'nse-". ,. 


Total,  title  II.  KvecutJve  OHict'  of  the  I'r 
Total.  E.\M;utivo  Oflicc  of  the  Prwidcnt. 


a 

iM).  *n) 

;«. 

liHt 

>, 

lllitt 

•.» 

1  HI.  IHNI 

i;... 

Hi) 

1 

••»!. 

.HI) 

't 

'.t.M. 

mw 

u 

Hill 

i»i 

w 

III.I 

IINI 

■1 

1 '■•.». 

IINI 

iti:<.>)H.viwi 
321.  iw*.«m> 


•.UUA.IMI 


(.VVJ.)!*)) 

I'Jti. 'Jilh 

(4.  JCLiWihi 

i:t,  ).!''■.  xiini 

Cljti.  IINI) 
(I.IIIJ.  JtUt) 

(21.131) 
(tlH.2HS) 
(147.  iM) 


31 

'.111) 

N.  !<«) 

IUMI 

«i*i 

«li 
iiii 

•a.  n«i 

laiii 
III) 
<•«) 

M.  .ViK.  Hn 

9>7. 9HM.  IIM 

ift'n.tle  bill 


&.«IIIU.<lilU 


(«.Vi.  7.VI) 

tail.  4iii)) 

14,  a«ft.  »•*) 

(l.^J.)t'■)|| 

(2.  til  •>.<•»•  I 

II.-JUI.3IIII 

OM.MII) 

(7.VI,  7l»)) 

(»l.  t'.'T) 

tai.  '.>■») 

.(■47. 4H) 

(•iMa^na) 


(.•a. 

(W. 

(irt. 
(«. 
(•'. 

il.V 

(3/7. 

(I.WI7. 

ll«i. 

III. 
( I*' I. 
i:i4<'i. 

(•*:«. 

(I.2i:i. 

(1*. 

(11. 
(247. 

l«7. 


ami 
.van 

MI2) 

Jllll 

Hi)) 

'Jill 
'Jill 
IIII) 
III)) 

KID 
111)1 
TlD) 
III)) 
-Jll)) 
lilt) 
lllli 
IIDI 
'.Mil 
711)) 


<\tlHI.HXO 

(l.\.'«W,3llll) 


i.TiMi.onn) 


(27.  21M 
(.W.  .'Mill 

(ri«w) 

(I2U.WII) 

(»).  :.v») 

(l.i'>.'U)l 

(n.4«Kii 

(J4.V  2.T<)) 

(1.4nP.77.V 

(U>Ml7.M 

(\  2.'*)l 

(121).  UM 

(ZM*.  .Ml)) 

(•".2.  4<ll) 

(1. 213.  nil) 

(Wi.lID) 

(h,  W») 

(IKVtU&i 

(ai.77.M 


lU,«lI.»i7> 


(ITii.  lOlli 

:;t.(iiii 

:iM.(iiii) 

'Jll.  Ill) 

tt'^UUI 


l>Er.VRT.ME.\T  OF  HEALTH,  KDVCATION,  A.SD  WELK.VRE 

Title  I 


Fooil  and  Prup  Admlnistrat.on:  Salaries  and  expt-nses  

OirK'e  of  K<lucation: 

Defense  r<lucational  ;wtivitlp« 

I'aynient.s  to  s<'hool  districts 

Assistance'  for  .sch<Kil  construction 

.Salaries  ami  ex|K>nses 

Tutillc  Health  S«^rvlce- 

As,slstance  to  .states.  Roneral ....... . .. . 

llospitaLsand  mp«l leal  care  (S.  Dcx*.  20) 

Construction  of  Indian  health  fiU'ilities 

Construction  of  surgical  fiu-ilitios  (S.  i>oc.  20) ......... 

Social  Security  .Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  ami  exi>onse»,  Bureau  of  01d-.\pe  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Llinitati<Hi  on  const  met  ion,  Hiiretui  of  OI<l-.\ge  and  Survivors  Insurance ...... 

Ontnts  to  States  for  public  a.sslstanci' .... 

Uruiit:!  to  Statl^s  for  uialcrnul  and  chiM  welfare........................... .... 


T*H.  WO 
'44.  IKW 


I.  i.V),  orm 
7A.  :«ti.  uoo 


l,U>i7.UUU 

Ml),  mi) 

:{M.  INK) 

I.  Mty  miH 

371).  000 

(."M.  40i.onin 

(1.210.1110) 

16K.  401).  Ill) 

1,  .'lUO.  UIN) 


(I70.  o:«>) 
.'M.llll 

:(4.Vitii) 

|H.  Ill) 

!*t.  4III 


V>T.  «NM 

4.^7.(1111 


1,07-2.011) 

7.V  .'Hi).  IIII 

Jl).  (III.  (Ill 

24.  Kill.  Ill) 

MI.IWI) 

7.M),  not) 
*  i,7UII.O0O 


(32.  ow).  (ino) 

(1,210.111)) 

lil..V!ll,  INI) 

1,500,000 


»W..  law 
31.  •«• 
iV  200 

l»4.V  imii 

31.  .VIII 

•iv  -iuo 

.«,  Mil.  Ill) 

irKOi) 

\  fAS.  nil 

l*>7  jmi 

.•.ij«i.iii) 

•I.UW4.  •■■! 

2.  4KK.  •«) 
«.  4M.  Vll 

N  »;.'«.  till 

itf.  oai.  (Ill 

1   >MS  Nil 

8.  HJU.  Hi) 

M.  .'.^11.  IIU 

|.tH'<  <«ai 

\W>.  ri7>i.  .'Ul 

an.  131. MM 

2MI.<iMi,IUI 

27S.»4.VIUU 

R,MM.UIW 


(4>.  7.W) 

(2<i.  2111) 

'4.  IMlS.  HliH) 

(l.'.2.H'<ni 
I'.'.  •'■Iri.  '411) 
ll.-JII).  3lin 

('j(V4.  ram 

<  1.012.2(1*) 

(-24.131) 
(MK3H5) 
(147. 4M) 


(I4i.il  4. 4m) 


(?7.22S) 
CM.  .IWI) 

(ri.  «w) 

(173.  ail) 

(*5.  7.VI) 

(4.«ViU) 

tii.4im) 

(i.«r.(«»)) 
(lll.'•.ll^.^) 

(\2.'iO) 

(rji..s2.'i) 
(2T«J.  ftw 

(7K.  4111) 

'1.  2l3.(iM) 

(VH,  (IN)) 

(H.2ao) 

(347.  WJO) 
(«».  775) 


(4.733. 14V) 


Con(eren<i-  a«-|  ion 


s.  ami.  (no 


(W>i.7.VI) 

(-/■.«») 

(4.aH^<Mli) 

(|.Vi.lW») 

(2.  C.Mi.  ""lai) 

(l.-Jiii.  :«ii) 

(»a.  NK) 

(l.au).iiii) 
(34.131) 

(11 H.:^'.) 

(147.  4M) 


(iaOHi.»M) 


(r.225) 

CW.  .VM) 

(72.  I"9) 

(l.'.l.'ali) 

{>'.  :•<•) 

(4.  •..'<)) 

(Il.4il» 

(24.'k  rai) 

(I,  *«#.  77.'>) 

(lo.Vii:.^) 

(\rio 
(lai.W) 

ow.  .VIO 
(m.  ¥**> 

(1,21.1.(111) 

(Wt,(»0 

(K.  2.10) 

(2I^  HID 

(.S.\MUI) 


(«.iai.Mv) 


(U,M7.f.I7) 


(170.  <no) 
34.  un 

M\  IMII 
Is.  (Ill 
M.  400 


487.000 


I.  LV).  IMII 

7.V  .'till.  Ill) 

20.  IIII.  Ill) 

-.'4.  III).  Ill) 

IMI.OUO 

7.'i«).  (1)0 

1,  liMi.  iioo 

370.  uoo 

(.12.  o<i).  mil) 

(1.  2lil.  Ill)) 
lfil,.v'l().  Ill) 

1,. '1(10.011) 


(l4.A9U.6t7) 


S4.W 

34.V.M0 

iH.aon 

.■M,  4011 


457.000 

417.  ini 


1,117.000 

IK  3(11.  Ill) 
-5).  (II).  Ill) 
2t.  nui.  (Ill 

Ml.  0(1) 
750,000 

'"i,*»i»->.  (II) 

33.V000 

(32.  ono.  (DO) 

(1,210.  (Ill) 

15I..V'iO.  nil 

X,  SUO.  oil) 
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UErARTMKNT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  A.ND  WiCLFARE-Conlinued 

Title  I— Cuntlnuod 

OlDce  of  the  SeeTetary: 

.<alsriM  and  eiiienses.  Office  of  Field  Administration 

By  transfer.   . 

Salaries  and  exiienses,  Ollioe  of  the  Ueueral  CouiLsel... 

By  transfer 

White  House  Council  on  .\«rinK - -- 

St.  F.lltaUahs  Hospital:  Salaries  luid  ex|icnsps  (8.  Dor.  30^ 

Total,  title  I.  DeiMirtnicnt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Title  II— Intreaseo  Pat  CrwTs* 

Freedmen's  Hospital:  Salaries  and  e\i>ens«'s . 

Olliee  of  Vocational  K4'hal>ilitati<>n:  balarn^s  and  eiix-iisos 

I'ublic  Health  .•NTViiv 

Control  of  tuU-rculosl.'s  (tiy  transfer) 

CotiimunicaMe  disca.se  artl\lties 

Sutiilary  eiiKliHvrliiK  actn  Itlcs  (by  truiisfer)      

Salaries  and  ex|»-nM-s,  hospital  vuiistiuc-tiou  (by  transfer) 

Hospital  and  mcsl)c;il  <.are 

Fon-iKii  tpiariUitine  :M-ti\  lt« 

Imli^in  health  a<tivltii.s - 

0|ieiations,  National  Lll>riry  of  Medicine  (by  transfer) 

Salari«-i  and  exiH.|is<'s  (by  transfer) 

(iratils  and  "iN-cial  sludie«.  'remtory  of  Alaska  (by  transfer). ._ i 

Pt    KIlraN'ths  H.i<|>ll:il    Salarh--  and  ex|«'n.si>s 

Social  .-M'curity  .\diiiUii.slratioii 

SalaiH'S  and  exin-iiM's,  Bureau  of  I'ubllc  A.Hslstanpe 

SaUries  and  ex|ien.s<->,  Ctul<lren's  Bureau ...... ^ . — 

tlalirifT  and  exfienses,  Olliee  of  the  CununUwloiMT ..... -- 

By  transfer 

Office  of  the  .-iMTet^try: 

Salaries  and  exiwnses..... 

Bv  tr.uisfcr - --- 

Federal  old-ufce  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund;  surplus  proiM-rty  utilir.ation 


Budget  estimate 


Total,  title  II,  D«>partroent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Total,  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

I.NDKPENDENT  OFFICES 
Title  I 


AIa.«ka  International  Rail  and  Highw ay  Commission:  Salark-sandeiiKiises 

Civil  .\eronautics  Hoard;  Payments  to  air  carriers 

Civil  .-Servlci-  Comnii.ssion 

SiiUrH->  and  exiK-n.MTi ...   .   ..  ...   

lnv»*tieatlon>  of  C.S.  citltaiu  for  ••mployment  by  international  orgaiilratlmis 

.\nnuities.  Pin  ima  Canal  construction  imployees  and  Lighthouse  Servic*-  widows  

ComniLssi.in  on  Inlernatuiiial  Hiile*  of  Ju  lici  il  Pi-K-clnre    S:il.iTie- and  e\|>ene<         

Ke<leral  .\viatlon  .\ireiicy    (irants-in-alil  for  alrjKirts  (lii|uidatiou  of  conlr:M-t  autlioriration)  (S.  Doe. 


ail. 


General  ."M-rvlces  .^dmiTilstration' 

Refund*  under  Renejfotlatton  Act  (S.  Doc.  30) 

Ex|>en«e«.  supjily  dl-^tribution 

(ieiu  ral  -upply  fund - 

Saliries  and  exixni-i,  oftlo-  of  Administrator.... 

HLstonc-al  and  memorial  comini.sslons: 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission ... 

Corre?idor-Hat;ian  \t<-morial  Commission — - -- 

National  .Me<liation  Board    Arbitration  and  emerpency  boards  (8.  Doc.  30) 

Outdoor  Kirn'Jlion  Revmnvs  Review  Comtiiisslon    

Railroad  Reiir.nient  Ito.iril    Limitation  on  salaries  and  e\|>ea<ies -     .. 

River  Basin  .-study  C<inimi<.»iim  l">r  South  Carolina,  0<.or|(ia.  .\hit>ama.  and  Horida 

River  Basin  Study  Commission  (or  Texas.  — 

Veterarui'  .\dmin!stratlon: 

(fcneral  o|ierallnt!  exix'ti-^es - 

IniKitient  c;ire — 

In[iatient  care  (8.  Doc.  30) 

Outpatient  can'    

Compensation  and  iH'nsions 


Total,  title  I,  lnde|iendrnt  OfIic«a 

Title  II— iNcniAsr.o  Pat  Costs 


American  Battle  Nfonuments  Commission:  Salari**  and  expenses 

Civil  .Veronautics  Hoard.  Salaries  and  ex|H'n.«i«« 

Commission  on  Civil  Ritrhts:  Salaries  and  cxi)en.s«.. ....... -• 

Eximrt  Imjiort  Hank  of  Washinjiton:  Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Federal  .Kviution  AKoncy; 


Expe 

Ki.s<-irch  and  development. - 

OlxTalion  and  mainterance.  Washington  National  .Mrport...... 

OlMTitiiin  and  inaintenmce  of  public  airix>rts.  Territory  of  Awska 

Ffdenl  Coinmunic-.itioiis  Conimiiyiou:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Home  \^w\  Bank  Iknrd' 

Limitation  on  administr.»tive  expen.scs r---: -,-^--^'"x""^'a:':y^iiimZ^' 

Limitation  on  noiuidmiiiUtntive  expenses  for  the  examination  of  Federal  and  State  eharterea 

Lit^TitatVti'oVadfniiiiVtpVtive'expe'iLswi.Federa  and  Loan  iasurance  Corporation 

Fe<Ural  .Mtsllation  and  Coiuiliatlon  Service:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Ki-deral  Power  Commission:  Salarlt*  and  expenses - - 

KiMleral  Trade  Commission:  Salaries  and  ex rn-nses    

Forelen  Claims  Settlement  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

By  transfer — ..—.——.-—- 

Cieneral  Accountinjt  Office:  Salaries  and  cxpenwa — 

(Jeneral  Services  .\dmlnlstr8tlon: 

(Jixratlntt  exi>enses,  Public  BulldlnjfS  Service ......-..————— • 

OixTatin?  extH'ris<>.s,  Federal  Supply  f^ervlce rw" " 

Increase  in  amount  which  may  l>e  de|>oslted  to  credit  of  this  appropriation 

OperatiuE  exp»'nsos.  National  Archives  and  HiK-ords  Service — 

OiHratiriK  ex|M'nses.  Transjwrtation  and  Public  I  tillties  Service 

Abaca  fiber  i)rocram:  Limitation  on  administrative  exi)enses - — 

K.-<leral  Kacilitles  Coriwratlon:  Limitation  on  administrative  expens««     .-..--.--- --- 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  liijuidation  fund;  Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 


$190.  000 
(ltd.  000) 

57.000 
(.S5. 0(10) 

H4(>.UK) 
43.000 


252.002.000 


136.500 
115.000 

(115,000) 

2«o.noo 

(441.0(1)) 

(3.5.  (WO) 

2,170.000 

240.000 

1,W4.000 

(lll.OOO) 

nm.  (X)0) 

(23.  .100) 
221.000 

18(!.500 

172.000 

2K.  000 

(2-2.  .VX)) 

162.000 
(24.  000) 
S.'i.OOO 


5.630.000 


House  bill 


tldO.(lX) 

(151.2(1)) 

.Vi.  4(10 

(.53. 4(KI) 

Til).  000 


278,367,400 


lir>.0(i) 

115.000 

(ll.').(WO) 
2(10.(11) 

(441.(11)) 

(35.  (Ml)) 

2.170.000 

240. 000 

l,8.M.OO0 

(lll.lXX)) 

(40C).  000) 
(23.  .VK)) 
221.000 

186,  .500 

1  r2. 000 

2>S.0O0 

(22,500) 

162.000 
(24, 000) 
55.000 


5.609.500 


2.57.  632. 000 


200,000 
18, 0&5.  (DO 

1,  800.  uoo 

143.  000 

270.  (IX) 

75.000 

20.000.000 

1.400.000 

1.877.000 

15,  Oil).  (Illl) 

73,600 

23.492 

4'j.  000 
100.000 
350.  IIK) 
(1,027.000) 
KK).  000 
150.000 

13.  438.  000 
48.(wl.0U0 

""6.934.(166" 
52.501.000 


181. 216. 092 


30.000 
6IC1.  000 

.•».  (HO 

(100.000) 

17,  l.m  000 

3.-i<i.  000 

100.000 

2S.  ."ino 

778,000 

(110. 000) 

(445.  000) 

(34. 000) 

254.  000 

475.  000 

640.000 

47,800 

(7,200) 

2, 245, 000 

4, 434,  400 

284,100 

(148.  yoo) 

639.000 
162.  IKX) 
(5,  ,500) 
(1.8(D) 
(4,400) 


283. 976. 900 


Senate  bill 


(190.000 

(151.  2>U) 

55.  4(1) 

(.53.  400) 

844.000 

43.000 


279.088.400 


Confereni*  action 


$199. 000 

(151.  2110) 

.5.5.  4(1) 

(.53.  400) 

844.  (WO 

35,000 


279,022,400 


136.500 
11.5.000 

(11.5.000) 
290.000 

(441.000) 

(.35, 000) 

2,170.000 

240.0(1) 

1,854.U« 

(111.000) 

(406.000) 
(23.  .500) 
221,000 

186.500 

172,(11) 

28.000 

(22,500) 

162,000 

(24, 000) 
55.000 


5.630.000 


284.  728.  400 


12.  («).  Oil) 

1,491.. 500 

100.000 

270.000 

25,000 


1.582,  OIK) 

10, 000, 000 

72,240 


100,000 

(924. 3(W) 

80.000 

lao.ouo 

IZ  180. 000 
47, 455, 000 

""6,"934,'666 
52.500.000 


144.  909.  740 


18.000 

464.400 

27.000 

(144.000) 

15,  424,  200 

297,000 

90.000 

Z5.650 

700,300 

(99.000) 

(400.500) 

(30.600) 

228.600 

427.  500 

486.000 

43.020 

(6,480) 

2,020,500 

3,189,960 

2.55.680 

(134,010) 

675,  100 

145,  800 

(4, 950) 

(1.  620) 

(3,960) 


200.000 
16, 189. 000 

1,730,000 

100.000 

270, 000 

GO.  000 

30,000,000 

1,400,000 

1,  582.  000 

15, 000. 000 

72,240 

23,492 

166,666 

100,000 

(024,300) 

100,000 

120,000 

12.180,000 
48,651,000 

""6.'934.'666' 
5Z  500. 000 


177,301,732 


130.  (WO 
115.000 

(115.  (ID) 

290.000 
(441.  INK)) 

(35.  (MO) 
2,170.000 

240.  (KM 

1,8.54.(11) 

(111,000) 

(40';.(KW) 

(23,  WD) 

221,000 

186,  .500 

172.  (WO 

28.000 

(22.500) 

162.000 

(24.f«0) 
55.000 


5. 623.  500 


284.  645.  900 


200.000 
14. 094.  500 

L  587. 200 

100.  (K» 

270.000 

25,000 

18,000,000 

L  400,  000 

1.  5«2.  (WO 

15,  OOJ.  OIW 

72,240 

23.492 

96,6(1)' 

100.(1)0 

(924. 300) 

100.000 

iau,ooo 

12,180,000 
48,651,000 

"6,"934.'o66' 
62,  .500.  000 


173. 029.  432 


18,000 
616.000 

2r.o(W 

(160. 000) 

17, 138. 000 

297.000 

90.000 

2.5.  650 

778.000 

(99,000) 

(400.500) 

(30,  <X)0) 

228,600 

427,  .500 

640,000 

47,800 

(7,200) 

2,020,500 

4,079.960 

2.55.  690 

(134,010) 

639,000 

145.  800 

(4,  950) 

(1.620) 

(3,960) 


18.000 
490.200 

27.  ono 
(152,000) 

16,  281. 100 

297. 0(W 

90.000 

2.5.  i>.50 

739,100 

(99,000) 

(100.  .500) 

(30.  (TOO) 

228.600 

4-.'7.  .500 

513.  IWO 

45.500 

(6.800) 

2,020.500 

4, 079.  960 

255,690 

(134,  010) 

607.000 

145,  800 

(4, 950) 

(1.  620) 

(3,960) 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

TtTtE  II— Increased  Pat  Cost*— Continued 

IToujilnf;  nnd  ITome  Finance  ARoncy:  < 

Offlr*"  of  the  Adnilntetrator: 

SulariH!)  ;uwl  expenses 

I^imltation  on  administrative  expenses,  OlTlce  o(  the  Adniinlstritor,  colleye  lioiisinit  kxins 
I/lmit'ttion  on  admlnistrutlve  expenses,  Ollire  of  the  Atlnil'ilstr.itor,  imLlie  fi«<-illt>  loans 

LImllrttlon  on  admlnlrtr.iUve  expenses,  Olliee  of  the  Adnilnlslrtlor,  revolvitiu  fund 

Fwleral  National  Mortpiire  Association;  Limitation  on  adniiiiistnitive  exiwiises 

Federal  Houstnpc  Adnilnistmtion: 

Limlt:itioii  on  ndmjiilslrillve  exp«-nses 

Limitation  on  nonadmlnistratlve  expenses 

Public  Hotislnn  Adminl.«tntlon: 

Administrative  expenses    . 

Llmitiitloti  on  adnilnlstritlve  exfienses  

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  SalKrU>s  and  ex|)ens«8 

National  Aeroriiuitics  and  Spac*-  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses.. .1 

National  Capitol  I'lanninft  Commission:  Salaries  nnd  e\|)ensea 

National  Lal>or  Relations  Hoard;  SaUiries  and  f\poiis«'s .. . .. ... 

National  MiMllation  Board:  Salaries  and  expeiis*-?!     . 

National  K.iilroiul  Adjustment  Board;  Salaries  ;ind  ex|>enses ..- 

KeneKOtiation  Hoard:  Salaries  aiul  eTj>enses   ,_ _ .... 

St.  Lawrence  So:>w:iy  llevclopinciit  Corporation:   Limitation  on  udniinUtrative  expenses .. 

8ecuritl<'s  and  Kxchanpe  Conuiilsslon:  Salaries  an«l  ex|.>«uises 

8ele<'tlve  Scrvic*'  System:  Siilaries  an<l  exi>enses      ....... .... .... 

Small  Business  Administration:  Salaries  and  exiK-nscs „ 

By  transfer ........... . — .. .......... 

Smithsonian  Institution: 

Salaries  and  ex|>ens»'» i^........ 

National  (lallery  of  Art,  salaries  and  expensc-s 

TarifT  Commission    Salaries  and  exi)en«es . ........ .... .. 

Tox  Court  of  the  United  Stati-s:  .'^aUiries  and  exiH-nsi* 

U.S.  Information  Aifency:  Salarl<-s  and  exjM'nst-s 

Veterans'  Admhiistration: 

Meiliciil  administration  and  miscellaneous  o|H'ratlnK  exiienses 

ftlalntenance  and  oi)eruti<>n  of  supply  de|)ots. — . 


Total,  title  II,  InUeiKndenl  olTlccs 

Total,  lndei>cndent  olllces. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Title  I 

Bureau  of  Land  ManuKcment:   Nf:in;u;t'meiil  of  lauds  ;uhI  resources 

ManiMteiiicni  of  lands  and  resources  (S.  Doc.  W} 

ConstrtK-lion  (8.  I>oc.  ao) 

Bureau  of  Induin  AtTalnt: 

Road  construction  and  tnalntenancp  fllquMalion  of  cofitraot  milhnriiiitlon) 

Payment  to  Simidinit  R<K-k  Sioux  Trll)C  of  liuliuns 

Bureau  of  Kcil;»nialion:  Ixnui  protirum . y. 

National  I'ark  .STVtce:   Maniurenu'iit  and  pnit«H-tion 

(Conslructinn  (S.  Doc.  'M)) 

Vlrnhi  Islands  CoriKiratlon: 

KevolvliiK  funn 

Loans  to  o|M>ratlng  fund 


Budget  estimfttc  House  Nil 


Total,  title  I,  Det>artment  of  the  Interior. 


TlTLt   II— iNfREVSED  PaT  COSTS 

Drpirtmcnt  <>IIlci'»: 

Office  of  Saline  Water:  Snliries  nnd  expenses 

Olfur  of  Oil  am!  Oas:  Sidnries  and  cx|>enses 

Olllw  of  the  Solicitor;  SiiLirir-;  ;ind  exiH-nses 

01Hc<' of  MiiKT.ls  MoMll/itloii:  Snlnries  and  ••xpenses 

Comml.\'-ion  of  Fine  Arts-  S:tliirii'S  mid  c\pen.s«'s  

Bonneville  Power  Administration:  Op<'nitioiis  and  m;iinten;ince 

Southwestern  Power  Aduiinislration:  Operation  and  malutenunce 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Resources  mniuiRcnient... 

By  transfer 

fJemral  ailniliiistnitlvc  exi)en«rs 

Puniiu  of  Keel.imatlon: 

0|x'ralioii  and  raaintenaiicr 

(leiienil  adnilnistrntlve  exix-nses 

Oeolotflcal  Survey:  Surveys,  Investigations,  and  n'l'niTh i 

Bun-au  of  Mines: 

Conserv:>t!<)ii  and  duvelopuient  of  mineral  resources... 

By  tniiisfer  _ J 

Hintlth  and  safety ............. ..... 

Oeiu-ral  ud in inlsfmtlvc  expenses 

National  Park  Service- 
Maintenance  and  rehiU>Ultation  of  physical  facilities........... 

Oeiu-ral  iwiniinistrativc  exin-nses... ....... 

Fish  and  Wildlife  S«'rvice: 

Ollice  of  the  Commissioner,  FLsh  and  Wildlife,  salaries  and  expeases 

Bureau  of  S|>ort  KLsheri**: 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources.......... 

Oenerat  admiiii.strutive  ex|)enses ......................... 

t^  Bur«-au  of  Commercial  Fisheries: 

Management  and  Invest igatioas  of  resources.............. 

(Jeneral  administrative  ex[N-iui(« 

Olhce  of  Territories:  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclfl<'  Islands 

Virgin  Islaints  Cor|>oralion:  Limitation  on  admiuistrative  expenses...... 

Ollice  of  the  Secretary;  Saliu-ies  and  ex|>cases ................... 


Total,  title  II,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Total,  Department  of  the  Interior 


%TJfy  <xin 
(«>.  imo) 
{:¥>,.  mil)) 
(.w.  noo) 

(iso.tmo) 

(570.  nno> 
(3, 03A,  oooj 

wvi.noo 

(M<iO.  UNI) 

L.'SM.onn 
3,  3.'>4,())lll 

-iii.tmo 

24.V)0 
»7..V)0 

IM.  nu) 
(l.^,  <«io» 

<U7.<Nlll 

2.  IW.OOI) 
V*\,  lll)U 

(772.000) 

aiNi.iiiw) 

iw.mNi 

l.^7,n«» 

4,S.  ill)U 

3.  »*7.  W)0 

1107.000 
1<«,U00 


42.Hn),(M) 


224.  CM.  802 


3.  KK.txm 
(ino  'mil) 

l.uui.  IKX) 

i,niii).nnn 

«,  Will.  (Wl 

4,  M1U.  mi 

I.  ;txM.  .vju 

W7,  708 

fvsii.oon 

MO.  000 


21.000.  MS 


14.400 

:«.ono 

2.%4. 000 
14.000 

2,  mo 

4IH.000 
62,200 

fawns 
(«m.  000) 

INVltWO 

?)24.nO«) 

*««.  Alio 

3,23^.U0U 

S-'jO.  (NW 

(l,3n«.floni 
«»<7.'«10 
102.  OOU 

31R,  100 
IIM,  900 

27,000 

TUn.flOO 
flO,  300 

3M,  000 
l.\  fUNI 
l.'ri.  NOO 
(1-2. 1  rt)) 
aOH,liU) 


9,081.800 


ao,i4%om 


t«M«.oon 
(4.r  aw') 
(:«.  4i<i) 

(47  7l«i) 
(I3.S.0I*)) 

(.M3.nno) 
(2.73l,auo 

774.000 

(774.  mm) 

1. 371.  mm 

3,  IMS.  mai 

iM.mii 

l.vt.  mm 

22.  n.su 

24.  7.'M) 

17V  vm 

(IS,  .Vni) 

ft73.  ami 

l.MW.  .MIO 

22A,<KI0 

(MM.  HOO) 

IMi.miO 

ll«  i>m) 

141.  :«m 

40.  .Xi 

8.0^7.300 

7a«.  .*»» 

14A,7U0 


3,  l>H2.  mio 


^vr•n.oon 
4,  Nno.  ram 

1,270.000 


12.\  ran 
III.  (W7.  aoo 


12.  Mn 

33.400 

12. «» 

2.  .'20 

3711.300 

U,2.1U 

472.  urn 
(smi.  imiii 

2»,  W») 

Kil.'KIO 
«4.  MO 

2.uii.:jiu 

(I.l7.'..4«i) 

43!<..^) 

91.1m) 

2Nti.  290 
•4.080 

24,  aoo 

711.000 
M,  430 

319.  .1110 

13.  MO 
139,321) 
(10.  wm) 
I8S,»40 
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8,173.630 


35,071,330 


%r^^.  mm 

(4.T30O) 

(3»..  mmi 
(.Vi.  mm  I 

(IS.'.  1100) 

(.S70.  ono) 
(3,u:i'>.mm) 

771.  rao 

(774.  mm) 

1.. 524.  mm 

a.S.'^i.mio 

lH,ino 

l.Mi.  fiflO 
22.050 
94.750 

17.'..  .5410 

(I.'.,  mm) 

r.3T.  mw 

2,  Hi.5.  mm 

225.  IMR) 

(•VV4.  ItUO) 

i>«)  mm 

1  It;   100 

157.  mm 

40.  .100 

3, 2W  1.215 

7aR.  300 
14«i.  IW 


219.028.9.57 


3,  717.  GOO 

(iim.nun) 
i.omi.uoo 

l.nio  nno 

fi,M>  (mo 
4,Nmi.ino 

1.3m.  300 


l-Atnu 


19.121.100 


12.900 

38,000 

3M.O0O 

12.fl00 

2.  Him 

r«,  arm 

S^250 

.525.  ono 
(Km.  (aril 
aii5,  mm 

831,  m« 
3«i».»»n 

3,  23.'i.  miu 

x*i.  mm 
(),3on.rem) 

\K.  raw 

318.100 
104.  .500 

24,300 

780,000 

ao,  900 

319.  .110 

13,  .wo 

1.54.800 

(lll.WIO) 

am.9«o 


8,888.190 


38.014.390 


fflM.oon 
(43.  ail) 

(34. ««)) 

(SO.  will)) 

(13^.000) 

(541.  100) 
(S,09A,OUi) 

774.01)0 

(774.  omi) 

1.447.HOO 

3,  im.3no 

1.56,  mu 
32,  am 

34.731) 
175..14U 
(14.3111) 

005.  mm 

2,tt5fi,  Mm 

3r>.m« 

(OM,  M«*> 

180.000 

lli^.  imi 
149.  imi 

40  .urn 

a.l73.HUU 

718.300 
14^700 


40.IW.W0 


213. 239. 333 


3.  ixy  100 

(lai.ooo) 

i.oau.uuo 


6,380,000 

4.  ana  000 

1.329.300 


i2S,ao 


181 009. 300 


\xvn 

34.300 

241.300 

1X000 

2.7tn 
37(i,3U0 

a«,2« 

498.700 
(3m,mi<) 

291.  MU 

831.  mm 
342.  t<mi 

3. 073.  xn 

332,  f«0 

(I.  240.  TOO) 

4(t2.70O 

90,  WO 

301100 
99.  »U 

24.300 

730,090 
57,300 

319.  .Wl) 

l.\  am 

147, 100 
(10.  WO) 

auo,»4o 


8.  Ma  930 


38,590,210 
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THE  JUDICIARY 

TrrLE  I 

Courts  of  aptieals,  district  courts,  and  other  Judicial  aervioes: 

Kis'.*  of  jurors  and  commi.ssioners 

Travel  and  miscellaneou.'-  ei|ifn.ses 

Administrative  Ollice  of  the  U.S.  Courts 

ity  transfer.  

Kxix-HM'S  of  referees  (siH-cial  fund) .. 


Total,  title  1.  the  Judiciary. 


TtTtE  II— IXCEEASED  PaT  CosTS 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  8tatea: 

Salaries ....... . . ^., 

Care  of  tl»e  tiulldini!  and  Krotinds ...: 

Automobile  for  the  Chief  Justice 

Customs  Court:  Salaries  luid  exi>easo9 ..................... 

Court  of  Claims:  Salarl<>s  and  exjienses 

Courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  services:  Salaries  of  supfiortlng  |)ersonnel. 
Uy  transfer 


Total,  title  II.  the  JudldaLry. 
Total,  the  Judiciary 


DEPARTMKNT  OF  JUSTICE 
Title  I 


Vtt\\  activities  and  general  atlminlstrallon: 

Salaries  and  expt'nses,  general  legal  activities  

Salaries  and  expensi-s.  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals. 

Fet-s  luid  expi-nse^i  of  w  ilni's.M-s  ..... 
Fe<i<-nU  Bureau  of  liivi>stig:itian:  Salaries  and  exfienses. 
KisIithI  prison  «yst«'ni: 

Sul^irii's  tuid  expense*.  Hun*aii  of  Prisons 

^pport  of  U.a.  prboners 


i    Total,  title  I.  De|>artment  of  Justiee 

TrrLB  II— Inckeased  Pay  Costs 

L(<|t»l  iwlivith-s  and  general  lulmlnl.stralion; 

Salaries  ;md  exin-iw-s.  geiier.il  ;Mltnini.stration 

S alarlt-s  and  exjiense*.  .\ntltnist  l>|vlsi<iii     

Immikrrarion  and  .Na«uralii:ill«n  S<Tvioe-  Salarh^  and  expen.seS-.. 

Federal  t>rl<on  s\-sU-iii     K«-<lrr;il  ITlsiin  ln.lu.<ilrt«'s.  Inc.- 

Llmitation  on  a<lministrative  ei|iensi-s 

Limilalion  on  vocHlloi):tl  training  ex|*-asr<«      

OfTici-  of  Allen  Pro|Mrty:  Limitation  on  general  administrative  expc-ases. 


Total,  title  II.  Department  of  Justice.. 

Total,  De|Htrtment  of  Ju-stice 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

/ 

Tin-K  I 


Bureau  of  Ijihor  Standards-  Salaries  and  expenses 

bureau  of  Kniployment  Security  ; 

Salaries  and  exjx'ns*-*        : 

I'nemployment  i-«>mi>ens;ition  for  veterans  and  Federal  employees. 
TemiHirary  uneniploynieiit  com|>easation  (S.  Doc.  20) 


Total,  title  I,  Department  of  Lalior 

Title  II— Isckkased  Pav  Cos-rs 


OITireol  the  .Secretary:  Salaries  and  expenws    

OIIi«-«'  of  the  S<ilK-ilor   Salarn'>  and  exix-nses 

Hiireuu  of  Veterans'  He<m|>lo>inent  Heiierits:  Salarii-s  and  expenses. . 

Hur*«u  of  ,\ppreiilic«>«lii|i  and'  Training:  Salaries  aud  expenses 

Bureau  of  Employment  S«^«•urity• 

Coinpliam-e  activities,  Mexican  farm  lalior  program 

Palariis  ami  e\|ienses.  Mexican  farm  lalnir  pr(wr;un  (l>y  transfer). 
Bun-uu  of  Kmployi-es"  CumiM-n.sation:  Salaries  and  exj>enses 

Hv  transfer  .-  

Bureau  of  LalK>r  Statistics   .Salaries  and  ex|>elisi'S 

Women's  Iiuri>au:  Salari<~'  and  exjienscs 

Wage  and  Hour  Division    Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  title  II.  D«-partment  of  Labor 

Total.  De|»riment  of  Labor 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

8E.NATE 

Title  1 


Crmiiea«(ion  of  Senators — 

Salaries,  oflici-rs  ami  employees:  Offloo  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkec|)er. 
Colli inp<'nt  ex|>en»es  of  the  Senate: 

Kiirniture   .- — — ~~~~. 

Mail  transportation ............. — .- — •—. — ......_——.- — - 

M  isn-llaneous  items ._..............»... — ......~......... — 

Piistige  stamiw..  

Stationery  (revolving  fund) .._-. . 


I      ToUl.  title  I.  Senate. 


Budget  estimate 


$lSO.m)0 

17h.(lU0 

.56.  2S<1 

(hi.  lUi) 

(351,  omi) 


414.2.50 


70,000 
1,200 

3H,r>hO 

'>.MI0 

1,871.4(10 

(67. «)()) 


2. 010. 645 


2,424,895 


House  blU 


988.000 
2.  542.  IKK) 

100.  mio 

9,6n.U)0 

2,  9«».  m)0 
500.  ttX) 


16.  740.  000 


304.  (y» 

:«H.  IKW 
4,  21IK.  (KX) 

(32.000) 
(50.  (XW) 

(aiX).ouo) 


4.850,000 


21.. 590. 000 


774,000 

630.  ."^00 
41.'.MI.0O0 
Language 


42.6O4..'i«0 


12.5,000 
212,  two 

4<'i.  («)() 
325.  (UO 

39.(00 

(i:«i.(ioo) 

257.  IWU 
(4. 1(10) 

SOS,  mx) 
44.«mo 

917.000 


2.560.000 


45,  164.  SOO 


23.980 


34.:iS5 

5,000 

80,420 


1.780 


145, 565 


$180,000 
imi.  DUO 

8.9im 

(82, 100) 
(247. 660) 


288.900 


70.000 

7,200 

465 

38,680 

28.900 

1,871.  4(« 

(67.  W)0) 


2,016.645 


2^  305.  .545 


973.000 

2,032.(100 

50.000 

9,  611.  000 

2.671.000 
500.000 


1.5. 837. 000 


304.000 
338.  om) 

4.  2118.  UOO 

(32. 000) 

(SO.IJfX)) 

(31)0.000) 


4.850.000 


20,087.000 


720,600 

.572.800 
40,000,000 


41.293.400 


112.  ,500 

190.  MW 

41.4(m 

29-i.  .500 

35,100 
(117,000) 
231.3m) 

(3.  fiUO) 
535.  ."HX) 

39.600 
82.=i.30() 


2.304.000 


43.  597.  400 
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$180,000 

lou.mx) 

8.900 

(HZ  100) 

(247. 660) 


288.900 


70,000 

7,  am 

4»V» 

38,680 

28.900 

1,871.400 

(67.  900) 


2, 016. 645 


2.  305.  545 


973.000 

2, 032.  (HX) 

50.«)0 

9,611.000 

2,  671. 1)00 
600.000 


15,837.000 


304.000 

338.  m)0 
4,  a)8.  000 

(32,000) 

(50,000) 

(200.000) 


4.  8.10. 000 


20.  687. 000 


729,000 

630,  .100 
40,000.000 
Language 


41. 359.  .500 


125,000 

212.000 

46.000 

325.000 

39.  OU) 

(130.  UOO) 

257.000 

(3.690) 

.595.  omi 

44,  (lOO 
917.000 


2,560,000 


43. 919. 500 


23,t)80 
1.055 

34.385 


81.290 
2.000 
1.780 


144.490 


(Conference  action 


$180,000 

100.000 

8.900 

(82.  100) 

(247.  660) 


288.  ixm 


70.000 

7.3(0 

465 

38.680 

28.  •xm 

1,871.4<X) 
(67. 900) 


2. 016.  645 


2,305.545    -. 


973.000 

2,032.iXX) 

.50.000 

9,611.000 

2,671.000 
500.000 


15, 837. 000 


304.000 

338.  mm 

4.208,000 

(32.000) 

(.W.OOO) 

(200.000) 


4.850.000 


20.  687. 000 


724.800 

601,700 
40.000.000 
Language 


41. 3-26.  500 


118.800 

201.400 

43.700 

308.700 

37,  liO 
(123,  500) 
244.  1(10 

(3.  «»0) 
56.5.  3mi 

41.  soil 
871.  100 


2.  432.  Omi 


43,  7.58.  .500 


23.  MO 
1.055 

34.385 


81.290 
2.(00 
L780 


144.  490 
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SKNATK  -O.ntliiiloO 

Title  II  -Increaskd  Pay  Costs 

Ralru-ips,  ofTicrrs  an<l  i-mployws  .....— .-.--- 

otliiv  of  111.'  Loulslaiivp  COUI1.SC1  of  the  Senate 

Coatinpi-tU  eMH'iises  of  tile  Senate: 

l,«-sL<"hitive  reorifaniratton   

^;^•llnte  |>oliey  committees 

Joint  K«>nomic  Committw 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knerpy 

Joint  Committee  on  I'rintiiif! 

Vl<v  I'nsidenfs  uutomobili- •- 

Automot.ile  for  tlie  I'resiaent  pro  temi)ore 

Automobiles  for  the  majority  and  minority  leaden 

ReiwrtifiK  Senate  pro<'<H'< lings 

Inqulriis  and  invest ipat ions 

K^'i^3!^^R.;inHion-ofN;,;;.:sse\.t^ 

Total.  Senate,  title  II 


Budget  e-otlmate 


Total.  Senate 


JIOISK  OF  RKI'RKSENTATIVK.S 
TiTI.K   I 


r.jynients  to  lioneficiaries  of  dect-aseil  nieiii\M-rs.    • 

Coiitinm-nt  .  \iiens«s  of  thr  llous*-: 

Kfjiortiim  lieikriiiKs.  l''"'-** - ■ 

Post  age  stainin - 

Total,  title  I.  HotL'se  of  Representatives 

TiTir.  11— IscHFASKO  r.\v  CnuT* 

Salarie.-i.  oflicvrs  and  emploxw* 

Mfmf>ers'  clerk  hin> ■ 

Contingent  e\i>i'n.s«>s  of  the  lloils«': 

Kiiriiiture- - •- 

M  iscellani'ou.s  items.    - 

S|M»ial  and  si-leet  eonnnilte«»s..    ; 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Hi  venue  luxalton 

oniee  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infoiination 

Folding  do«iinents 

Revision  of  laws 

SiH'uWer's  automobile ---- 

Alajority  leader's  automobile..... ....- 

Minority  leader  s  automobile -. 

Total,  title  11,  Mouse  of  Representatives 


$1,4W*.«i(V> 
IK.  740 

III.  Mi> 

24.  <II« 

13.  AMI 

l*'>.K2A 

7.«V. 

.MUI 

.'DM 

I.  i») 

IK.  HW 

»l».  MM) 

2.900 


House  bill 


|.HI&.flW 


l.ttbl.UO 


10,  IIMI 

ik:{.  t>4«( 


Senate  bdl 


$1,|<«.l)l».^ 
IK.  4711 

in.  lUU) 

24.0111 

1 3.. MM! 

III.  (••2.1 

7.  llOft 

.'HiO 

.WO 

l.VM 

|M.  H'ifi 

II HI.  MM 

2.  WU 

•2.  IM 


Confcreni-e  rution 


10.  inn 

lK3,li«l 


no,  IVMI 


Total.  H«u.s«-of  Representatives... 

ARCHITKCT  OF  THE  C.M'ITOL 

TiTLt; 
KxUiKrtonoftheCapitoK.''.  IV>e  »\.. 

Adflltlonnlollice  biiii.lini!  for  the  t  .>.  N-nate:  .■,„.«., 

Furiulure  and  furni-shin^s.  a.ldilionul  S<.n,.te  Olb.t  Bull-  mi;  (>    »•"••  ^"^  -, - 
Construction  an  I  e<iui|.in.cnl  of  ud.liti..nal  -•<  luiie  Ollic-e  Huildmir  (.-.  l>oc.  *i'. 

Total,  title  I,  Architcet  of  the  Capitol 

OTIIKR  LKtMSl.ATlVF.  BRANCH   ITK.MS 

Title  II— IxmftAsKK  I'av  Cchts 


ft7li. 

HtS 

1,  Hn  mjii 

i:t. 

:»o 

i»i. 

nnti 

2l«l 

om 

21 

(Hm 

« 

17.^ 

jo.iKai  1 

1 

tV*) 

¥,S. 

HUf- 


■i.  47H.  135 


2.nw.77S 


.alarie! 


Capitol  Police:  Capitol  Police  Board • 

Education  of  ,sVnate  ami  lloii.se  l';>K«"'-----;--V"V.V  W.V.V 
ArchlU'ct  of  tlic  Capitol  Otlice  of  the  Architect  of  ttii-  (  apitol 
Capitol  buildiiKfs  and  pounds 

Capitol  ImildinKS .- 

Culiitol  prounds 

L»'KLsl:Uivc  (jarsige 

IIou.sc  ollicc  bilildinits ----- ,    -VV""; 

Library  buildinus  and  grounds:  Structoral  and  mechiuUcal  care 

Botanic  (iardcn:  Salaries  and  cxix-nses 

l^ibrary  of  Conjfress: 

Salarii'S  and  e\-peii.s«'s  — — 

Copvripht  Olliw:  Salaries  and  experists ;, 

l-evi-'latlve  Refercner  Service:  Sahiries  and  exiieiLseS 

Distrilxition  of  catalog  c-ards:  Salaries  and  cviKua-s 

Bo<>l(s  for  the  blind:  Salaries  and  e\i>»>ns»>s.        ,  ■--.  v"  Vo  r'i 

OrifaniriiiK  an<l  microtllmlni!  Ihp  pajiers  of  tlie  lYesldents:  Sniar!. 
Government  Printing  Oltice:  Ollla'  of  Sii|xrinlcn  lent  of  Dociiinenis: 


s  nnd 
S;il:ir 


ex|iense» 

ii-s  and  e\|Kns«*... 


Total,  title  II.  other  leeislatlvc  branch. 


Total,  lesislatlve  branch. 


».  onn.  (j(jo 
7.'i0. 000 

s.o«i.an 


17,2011 
K,  41.'. 

17,  UOii 

3«i,  ant 

4.  Ml 

an.  nim 

l."..UIIIt 

.'4K.  300 
123  200 
12."..  too 
101.  lOII 
12.  MKI 
b.MIII 
177.001) 


au,i4u 


.'47,  .TKi 
1,  t.».'..  (««l 

Jill.  IIIO 

24.11)0 

»,  17.1 

21).  UNI 

I.IUII 

<12.1 

•i2.1 

52.1 


1.  Hi, VIM 
l,«nt47S 


112.  .'Ml 

to.  UNI 

iM.  mi) 


X3ftS.l.K« 
2,A7I.2W 


l<s34li 
1«.150 


2.671.2UN 


I.UN),  INNI 

7.'»,noo 


.\oa.sao 


PCST  OFFICE   DEPARTMFNT 

Title  i 


Payment  for  public  services 

Trans|iortation  (out  of  |)0.stal  fund). 


Total,  title  1,  I'osl  Ullicc  I>ei»artnient. 


1,214.  lift 
10,888.«4n 


(l7l,2.'W.OnO) 
41,0UI.0UU 


3H.WH) 

11.  K7.' 

2.  /Ml 

fa.  2.10 

1.1.2110 

14.  2.111 

.14>>,  3<N1 

123,  2«N) 

12.1.  31 » 

101.  HID 

12.  'NNI 

IkMU 

IIP*,  1.>I 

i,aK2,4in 

3, 003, 7IW 


37,  .VIO,  000 


41,000.000 


37,  ajo,  000 


1*.,  .%4<l 
»,4|.1 
1«.  I.'N) 

:fli,  mo 

M,X7.1 
2.  2NI 
.12.  2.10 
1.1.211) 
14.  2.KI 

.MH.3nn 
12:4.  ZUI 

I2.'i.  3IN» 

ini.  UN) 

12.  MNI 
6.  NX) 

im.  i.m 


1,302.410 


10,107,733 


»1.  4tlK,  rtH 
IK,  710 

10.  >\r*i 

24.010 
13,.V«) 
l«,«2.1 

7,i«ri 

.Hit) 

an) 
1.120 

|R.  M21 

30H.  MNI 

2.  Ml) 

2.  iiK, 


1.8lfi.<M 


ifl.nM 

tn.<>4ii 


3n«,140 

.M7.  Utt 

1. 12.1.  WiO 

liM3 

in.  sun 

■J\»t.  INN) 

74.  um 

H.  17.1 

20.  <n) 

1,  ••.V) 

i.ii 

li2.1 

,12.1 

I2K.MU 


M7.3».1 
1.12.1,000 

12.  UVl 
1j:l  ."*■) 

2011.  um 

24.Uil 
«.  171 

91.  UN) 

l.<UO 

IV.M 

•  •.M 

.12.1 


37.  .mo.  000 


37,  .100. 000 


f 


2.  *V1. 1.1H 

nr  '  '  ~- — =-"  -3 
2,ilKi7W 

4,  nu),  iwn 

»3.  VKl 

7.W,  ini 


ft.an,.i.i«i 


If,  :«l  I 
N4I1 
W.  IliO 

.W.WNI 
11.K7.1 

2.  2>«) 
.12.  2.'i<l 
1.1.  2IN) 
14.  2.11) 

.14M.  .UNI 
123,200 

i2.'>.  ;«N) 
lot,  inu 

12,  Mil 

A,  WN) 

!«*,  1.10 


l,aR2,4IO 


10.  MO.  333 


37,300.niN) 


37.800.000 
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rOST  OFFICE  DEPART-MKN'T— Continued 
Title  II— Ivoieaseo  Pat  Costs 
I                                                               (Out  of  postal  fund) 
A'lniiiiistratiou,  regional  operation,  and  n-starth -.— - 

Op'KltlOILS • • 

I'lM-ililteii - • 

:    :     Total,  title  II.  Post  Ofllce  r>«'|>artnient 

I     Total,  Post  OBlci-  l)e|>artnient .'.J. - 

!  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

TiTLK  I 
.administration  of  foreign  affairs: 

.f.-tlaiies  and  expens«'s 

I   Kinergencii-s  in  the  di|>l<iinatie  and  consular  service 

lnUrn.1i loiuil  organiration"'  and  c<mf<-rcncfs: 

'  Coiitiihuliorui  to  international  oi-gunii;»tions 

Intel  lut  lonai  «inl  iiii'iiuM-s - -  -  -  - -  • .-- : ;'■"■:","-'."," 'V.'.'i 

Inlernational  comniLvvlons    International  I»ound.iry  and  Water  ComuilShKMi.  I  mted  staU-s  and 

.Mivicii    Oiwration  (iikI  niainlenanei" -    

Oilier:   Payment  to  the  PtiiliinMiie  Ooveninient *- 

Pan- American  (lames  (S.  Doc   — ) • 


Budget  estimate 


$.1.3fi0.000 

22.1, 800,  <K)0 

fifi7,000 


231.82fi.fO0 


272.ttaK,lU0 


f.,«7 .1.000 
9II.1.  DOU 

1.  2U0,  UOO 
w.d.  100 

2:1.  »*fi2.  7.11 
5U).UU0 


House  bill 


$4. 823, 100 

221,  23(1.  UN) 

600,300 


22fi.643.  400 
atM.  14.%  400 


r..  fif4. 900 

4U.1,  IN)0 

4.i»4.1.  14<> 
1.  KW.IIU) 

wn.loo 

23, 862.  751 


Total,  title  I,  Depart  men!  of  I4late 

^  Title  1I--Is<keaseu  Pay  Cwts 

I 
TiitrriKilional  Organirations  and  Conferences:  Missions  to  intiTiiatioiial  organization.* 

'T'^uCan'maT'^miary  and  Water  Comn,i«.ion.  In.U^l  Slates  and  .Mexico:  Salarn-s  and  ex- 


M.  3R7. 397 


Ain<  rican  section',  Internnlional  eoininLvnoils 

InirnutiioiiMl  tIslKTio  commLwlons. .. — ............ 

|'a.ss:iniHi|iMHli|\  tidal  iMiwer  survey   -.-.-.• 

lur.itiotml  eschange:  International  e«lue«ti.>iial  exchange  aetiv  Hh-s... 


Total.  titW  11.  Depart niput  ol  SlaU> 

Total,  Dejiartnient  of  Stale - 

TREASCRV  DEPARTMENT 

i  itie  I 

Bjureaii  of  \<f«>uTit<' 

.■salaries  an<l  e\|>eli.s<-s 

^alurtesaiid  cvimilm-^.  IHviskhmiI  D»i>l>ur!Knieut 

nlureau  of  Cu.tiinis    Sda/ies  and  e\|«  use* 

Internal  Revenue  S.rvic-    Salari.-s  and  eM«en«*^  j:-;/-"-— 

.S.  c««ret  wrviee:  .-inUries  and  c»|Hn,«i.,  \\  hlle  lloUM>  PoBce 

Bureau  of  the  Mint     Salaries  ami  evi^Uses 

C\iMk.*\  (iuard    Operalinit  cvihiis**      ; 


96,200 


49.0(NI 

II..  MNI 

IS.  WN» 

«i.  dNI 

3UD.0U) 
VUkVlU 


37.W7.207 


96.200 


49. INN) 
1*1.  siNI 
IS.  KOO 

»;,  UNI 

3INI,(NNI 


Senate  bill 


M.&23. 100 

221.220,000 

COO.  300 


22^  64.3. 400 


Conference  action 


»4.8S.100 

221,230,000 

GOO,  300 


2(M,  14.3.  400 


«,  riA4. 900 
49.1,000 

4.  94.3.  14« 
1, 100, 000 

931.. 100 

23,  lifi2. 751 

.100.000 


38.497.207 


9K.2(I0 


49.000 

;  ir..KO0 

'    IK.  SU) 

»i.  UNI 

SINI.IKN) 


4M(l.4(n 


Total,  titk  I.  Trea.>uo  Dip-vrtnient 

Trn.E  II    lN«  «r. Asr.n  Pay  C<>j<t8 

<iirice  of  the  Pecrctitrv     Saiaries  an«l  e\pi-iis«'s  ,       ,, 

Bun-uu  of  the  IMblk-  IVpt:  Admlnist.rinv  th»'  puMk  debt 

Hiireaii  of  .Narcotics.  .>uliirh->  and  e\|)eiiMj 

If.S    .>^e(Til  S«  rvlce: 

.^al.iries  and  ex|n-nsc^ - --■ 

.■iaiark-s  and  e\|i«-ii.s«-s.  guard  (urre 

(j'oa.st  (liiard.  Retiud  l>uy  -  .- - 

Total,  titfc  II,  Tre».sury  Department 

Total,  TnMSiiry  IV-|«irtm<'nt .    .  

<l'lain»i  for  danuMjejiand  judgiwuts,  title  I 

Tot.d,  title  I " 

lolal,  tille  II 


Oraud  total 


r. 


:40,  )».16. 797 


Xi7  (NN) 
:«,  97.V  (NNI 
4,  .119  UNI 

:«l,lilNI.UNI 

l:«i.iNNi 
lAnTuape 
7,Kil,ilUI 


47,4<tt.00O 


247.. mo 

I.4M.UNI 
2M'.  KIO 

an.'iQO 

2.'.  UK) 
7lNi.tXJ0 


Xi,  4I^>,  697 


489.400 


236.  M3. 400 


364. 143,  400 


G.6A4.900 
49.1.000 

4.94.1.1411 
1,100,000 

9.31.. 10^ 

23.  «'>2.  7-11 

.100.  U)il 


38,497.297 


9A,  2<i0 


49.000 

lA,  MK) 

lis.  MOO 

A.  UK) 

300.000 


489.400 


3l^98li.Air7 


38.9NA.607 


.303.  .300 
.3,  Wi.3.  UN) 
4.4M1.0Q0 
•Jtl.  .1«.1.(NN) 
114,001) 
l.anu'uage 
7.  MNI.UIO 


4A.  IMi.9nO 


222.7.*) 
1.332.MI0 

2K(l.  .Vill 

271,  r* 
22.  un 

7tNl.  (11)0 

2. 830.  am 
49.oaa«50 

2,  S70. 198 


2.  MK),  799. 370 


•2.  2.19.  2lW.  KIC' 
39li  193.  K.18 


2.  ti.17.  402, 994 


.^37.  (NN) 
.3.  WO.  UNI 
4.  .119,  UN) 
:M),  UNI.  UN) 
114.  UN) 
language 
7.SUI.INI0 


337.000 
:(.  ma.  UNI 

4,  .119,  UN) 

30. 000.  INN) 

114.U)0 

Ijincuage 

7.«00.(NN) 


47. 273,  atO 


247.  .T(N) 
1..C52.WNI 

2HII,  .">.HI 

.101.. 100 

22.  .UN) 

7(N).UU0 


2.t«4.»50 


50. 15«.  550 


4.981.024 

2.  429.  in.  287 
411..12't..118 


2,  S43. 9trl.  805 


4A.  A73. 600 


23.1.  too 

1.:i:k.  WK> 

2H0.  .Vm 

2>«k400 

22.  .VW 

700.  INN) 


2.857.4.10 


49.531.0,10 


4.«31.Q24 


2.  3.1fi.  7<»M.  4K7 
407.  700.  WO 


2,  764. 500. 380 


I   thank  the  Senator 


Mr.  HAYDEN 

fiom  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
O'MahoneyI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  a  question? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  happened 
with  regard  to  the  $37,500  which  we  pro- 
vided for  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  was  taken  back 
to  the  House,  and  the  House  voted  to 
remove  it.  It  was  taken  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  T  am 
sorry  to  learn  that  has  occurred.     Al- 


though I  voted  against  the  humane 
slaughter  bill,  it  is  the  law.  and  I  think 
a  grave  error  was  made  in  not  providing 
money  to  implement  that  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ator to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  to  get  information.  I  heard 
the  reference  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana with  regard  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Humane  Slaugh- 
ter Act. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  inquire  just 
what  happened? 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  insisted;  the 
House  conferees  took  the  item  back  to 
the  House  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  House  further  insisted. 
So  the  Senate  has  just  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  eliminate  all 
funds  for  the  enforcement? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     For  research. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  Congress  is  to  enact  laws  to 
accomplish  a  public  purpose,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  ap- 
plication and  administration  of  such 
laws. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  was  no  money 
in  the  bUl  for  enforcement.  This  item 
was  for  research,  to  see  how  the  law 
could  be  enforced. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand.  But 
that  is  a  part  of  the  act  which  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  House  conferees 
refused  to  accept  the  Item  which  we 
placed  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  took 
it  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote.  The 
House  refused  to  appropriate  the 
money. 

Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  The  bill  as  it 
comes  to  us  now,  has  no  money  for 
the  research  activities  which  were  pro- 
vided for  by  law  in  the  so-called  Hu- 
mane Slaughter  Act  for  1938. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
there  is  supposed  to  be  $250,000  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
between  now  and  June  30. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Nothing  until  June  30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  indulge  me  a  moment 
further,  are  there  any  supplemental  or 
deficiency  bills  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress between  now  and  the  time  when 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  come  be- 
fore us? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Not  that  I  know  of  at 

this  time. 

This  was  a  catchall  bill,  that  picked 
up  everything  that  was  loose  and  had  to 
be  cared  for.  Other  items  needing  at- 
tention were  to  be  included  in  the  regu- 
lar bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agi-iculture  have  administrative 
flexibility  to  such  a  point  that  it  could 
divert  some  funds  for  at  least  a  begin- 
ning on  the  research  activities  of  the 
Commission  established  under  the  Hu- 
mane Slaughter  Aca, 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  rfiave  no  doubt  it  has 
some  funds  which  it^ould  use. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.'  I  hope  that  when 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  comes  be- 
fore us  there  will  be  funds  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  committee  will  recommend 
such  funds.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  getting  the  bill  passed.  The  bill 
was  a  compromise.  So  far  as  this  par- 
ticular section  is  concerned,  relatini?  to 
the  Research  Council,  it  was  something 
that  everyone  agreed  to.  This  item  pro- 
vided for  the  Council  or  Commission  to 
be  established  to  determine  fmther  hu- 
mane methods  of  slaughter. 

Mr.    HAYDEN.     That    is  correct. 

Mr:  HUMPHREY.  Which  is  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer,  the  processor, 
and  the  consumer. 

I  sharply  disagree  with  the  action 
which  has  been  taken.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  determination  to  stymie 
the  public  will.  We  passed  this  bill,  and 
the  law  should  be  administered.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  punitive  aspects  are 
being  denied.  If  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  law.  it  can  be  taken  care  of  through 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  law  which  relates  to  con- 
structive accomplishment. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  helped  us 
get  some  money  in  the  Senate;  but  I 
want  this  Record  to  show  my  very  defi- 
nite disappointment  in  the  action  of  the 
other  body. 


When  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  us,  we  shall  have  a  further 
obligation  to  see  that  funds  are  pro- 
vided; and  if  they  are  not  provided,  I 
shall  try  to  have  a  full  head  of  steam 
up.  so  as  to  make  plenty  of  fuss,  un- 
til the  money  is  made  available. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senate  conferees 
pointed  out  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  House  should  object  to 
research  to  determine  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Neither  can  I. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  But  they  would  not 
agree,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
conference   report  been   agreed   to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Earlier  in  the  day  I  made 
a  speech  about  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  that  speech  I  referred  to  one  rule 
that  was  not  in  the  rule  book,  but  which 
should  be  observed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.     I  refer  to  the  rule  of  fairplay. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyc- 
ming  heard  me  say  that  it  is  not  right 
to  push  through  a  controversial  measure 
to  which  a  Senator  may  be  opposed,  when 
he  is  not  notified,  and  has  no  opportunity 
to  be  present  and  present  his  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered, so  that  at  least  I  may  make  a 
motion. 

The  PRFSTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  th3  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call    be    rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair> .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propoxmd  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yielded  the  floor 
temporarily  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  [Mr.  HaydenI,  for  the 
presentation  of  a  conference  report, 
which  is  a  privileged  matter,  upon  the 
consideration  that  I  would  not  lose  the 
floor.  That  consideration  was  acknowl- 
edged.    So  I  think  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  I  now  has  made  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  I 
wish  to  know,  as  a  parliamentary  rul- 
ing, if  that  motion  is  within  the  right 
granted  by  my  yielding  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  so  that  the 
Senator  may  make  that  motion  without 
my  losing  the  floor.  Do  I  have  to  yield 
again  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to,  the 
pending  bill  came  back  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the 
floor. 

Mr  OMAHONEY.  Then  I  yield  to  the 
S?nator  from  Louisiana,  without  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  may  do  so  under 
those  conditions,   if  he  desires. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  without 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  enter  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  entered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  he  has  a  time  in  mind 
with  respect  to  his  intention  of  callmg 
this  matter  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  specific  plan 
at  this  moment.  I  imagine  that  I  will 
have  to  consult  with  the  majority  lead- 
ership, and  that  the  majority  leadership 
would  consult  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  and  reach  agreement  that  the 
matter  would  be  called  up  at  a  time 
which  would  be  agreeable  to  those  con- 
cerned. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  I  have  been 
somewhat  victimized  because  I  was  not 
notified  that  the  vote  was  coming  up.  I 
should  say  that  I  was  notified,  and 
rushed  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
by  the  time  I  got  here  it  was  too  late. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  the  rule  of  fairplay  demands  the 
right  of  a  Senator  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  present  his  arguments.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  just  got 
through  making  a  speech  this  morning 
in  which  he  said  that  there  is  one  rule 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  rule  book, 
and  that  is  the  rule  of  fairplay. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  resume  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  as  soon  as  the  conference 
report  came  to  the  floor,  the  attach^ 
of  the  Senate  were  told  to  contact  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  so  that  he 
would  be  here,  if  possible,  during  the 
time  while  the  conference  report  was 
being  considered. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  did  their  best,  and 
I  did  my  best. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

!  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  entering  of  the 
motion  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  must  be  pursued  with  a 
further  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
at  which  time  a  motion  to  table  will  be 
\xi  order.  Is  that  correct? 
■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
Mon  to  table  would  not  be  in  order  at 
ithis  time,  but  it  will  be  when  the  motion 
Lo  reconsider  is  before  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Depaslt  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguards  against  mergers  said  con- 
solidations of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  bank- 
;ing. 

Mr.  OT^AHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  with  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  is  before  the  Senate.  I 
was  discussing  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  I  presented  data  showing 
the  tremendous  concentration  of  bank- 
ing power. 

I  pointed  out  the  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  bank  assets  which  has  result- 
ed in  a  condition  that  Is  depriving  thou- 
sands of  small  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  loans 
from  private  banking  institutions.  It  has 
also  resulted  in  the  creation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  which,  from  Septem- 
ber 1953,  when  that  organization  was 
reinstituted.  until  the  last  of  April  of 
this  year,  the  Federal  Treasury  has 
loaned  more  than  $751  million  for  some 
15.000  small  businesses. 

Not  only  is  the  concentration  taking 
place  in  banking,  but  it  is  going  on  In 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  who 
wish  to  engage  in  conferences  will  do  so 
off  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Senate  be  in  order.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  Chair  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  would  say  to 
the  departing  Senators  that  I  think  they 
uill  profit  more  if  they  remain  in  the 
Chamber  than  if  they  go  to  their  con- 
ferences off  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  certainly  have 
been  remiss  or  guilty  in  not  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  We  want  him  to 
know  that  what  we  are  tryihg  to  do  is  to 
work  out  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment under  which,  if  he  will  yield,  we  can 
give  Senators  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
bill  a  little  while  in  which  to  do  so. 
and  then  to  vote.  say.  within  an  hour,  on 
the  conference  report.  I  wondered  what 
the  Senator's  reaction  would  be  to  that 
kind   of   arrangement. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  a  very  mild- 
mannered  man,  but  I  cannot  discuss  such 


a  proposal  until  we  have  had  a  confer- 
ence about  it  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Cannot  the  Senator 
give  us  any  prior  consent  or  prior  opin- 
ion? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator no  hope  at  present.  I  am  a  mild- 
mannered  man,  but  I  cannot  discuss  the 
proposal  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  always  a  delightful  Irish- 
man.   We  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus has  made  a  census  of  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  reported, 
according  to  the  analysis  which  was  made 
by  competent  economists  that  in  1954,  of 
the  almost  300  industries  which  manu- 
facture basic  commodities  the  eight 
largest  corporations  sold  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  com- 
modities sold  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  is  concentration  in  indus- 
try. It  is  concentration  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  free  enterprise  system  and 
has  caused  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
to  create  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, whose  function  it  is  to  lend  to 
private  enterprises  money  paid  by  tax- 
payers to  the  Treasury.  This  is  a  de- 
struction of  the  system  of  private  enter- 
prise, brought  about  by  concentration. 

Only  this  week,  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  who 
is  the  acting  head  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion placed  figures  in  our  hearings  con- 
cerning the  insurance  business,  show- 
ing the  concentration  of  admitted  assets 
in  the  largest  insurance  companies. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  Whitney 
n,  Antitrust  Policies,  page  379;  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Report  for 
1958;  and  Moody's  Banks  and  Finance 
Manual,  volume  34.  1958.  The  admitted 
assets  of  the  10  largest  life  insurance 
companies,  according  to  this  table,  in 
1957  amounted  to  63.7  percent  of  all  the 
admitted  assets  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  Here,  again, 
we  have  evidence  of  concentration — 
concentration  in  the  banks  and  concen- 
tration in  the  insurance  companies.  The 
small  businesses  of  the  United  States 
are  hammering  upon  the  doors  of  the 
U.S.  Treaisury  for  loans,  and  we  are 
making  the  loans,  thus  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  banking  busi- 
ness because  we  dare  not  start  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  the 
banks. 

What  is  the  result?  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  April  1959.  On  page  10  of 
this  docimicnt  is  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  family  income  in  the 
United  States  for  1958.  The  table  shows 
that  7.500.000  families  had  family  in- 
comes under  $2,000  a  year.  Twelve  and 
one-half  million  families  in  the  United 
States  had  annual  incomes  of  between 
$2,000  and  $4,000.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  in  1958,  20  million  families 
in  the  United  States  had  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  believe, 
why  so  many  husbands,  the  heads  of 


families,  find  themselves  compelled  to 
hold  two  jobs.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  wives,  to  meet  the  cost 
of  living,  must  seek  employment,  and 
do  seek  employment.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  families  are  broken  up. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  their 
children  wander  the  streets  without  care 
or  supervision.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  doing  nothing 
about  it.  We  allow  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  to  be  handled  by  the  few  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  great  economic 
organizations — big  business,  big  life  in- 
surance, big  insurance  of  all  kinds,  big 
banking.  We  allow  numerous  bank 
mergers  to  take  place. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  a  simple  one,  designed  to  do  only  one 
thing,  namely,  to  make  certain  that  the 
banking  agency  which  passes  upon 
mergers  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing in  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
objects  to  the  merger  on  antitrust 
grounds. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  about 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  banking  agencies  testified  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
"substantially"  test  because  it  would  pre- 
vent mergers  in  certain  types  of  specified 
situations  where  a  merger  might  be  in 
the  public  interest  because  of  certain 
banking  features.  To  meet  that  objec- 
tion, my  £unendment  specifically  permits 
those  particular  tyiies  of  mergers. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robertson  1  says  that  they  are  not 
"the  only  ones  which  would  occur  and 
in  which  a  merger  might  be  desirable." 
That  statement  appears  on  page  7692 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Thurs- 
day, May  7,  1959.  This  statement  can 
only  mean  that  what  the  proponents  of 
S.  1062  in  its  present  form  are  really 
Interested  in  is  to  give  the  banking  agen- 
cies unfettered  discretion  to  adopt  any 
standards  they  desire.  In  short,  it  would 
permit  them  to  follow  a  subjective  test. 
To  follow  such  a  course,  Congress  would 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  enact  ob- 
jective criteria. 

In  the  same  speech,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!  said  that  the 
"standards  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  had 
to  be  substantially  rewritten  In  1950." 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  from 
1914  to  date,  section  7  of  tiie  Clayton 
Act  bars  a  merger  when  the  effect  may 
be  "substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  The  test 
in  regard  to  lessening  competition  was 
not  changed  by  the  1950  amendments  to 
section  7;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
retained. 

The  import  of  the  1950  amendments 
was,  in  essence,  to  plug  a  loophole,  so 
as  to  cover  mergers  accomplished  by 
sisset  acquisitions,  and  to  broaden  the 
section  so  as  to  include  all  mergers, 
whether  horizontal,  vertical,  or  conglom- 
erate. 

Mr.  President.  I.  myself,  took  part  In 
making  the  amendments  of  1950.  They 
were  not  Intended  in  any  way  to  weaken 
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the  antimonopoly  clauses  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act;  and  they  did  not  In  any  way 
weaken  those  clauses.  Their  sole  effect 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  loophole  to 
which  I  have  referred— which  made  It 
possible  for  those  who  were  promoting 
mergers  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by 
purchasing  the  assets.  Instead  of  the 
corporate  stock,  of  the  merging  com- 
panies— would  be  closed. 

In  the  same  speech— which  appears 
on  pages  7691-7694  of  the  Conorissional 
Rtcord— the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
RoaniTSON]  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommiMlon  Act.  the  standard  set  forth 
la  "will  not  unduly  restrain  competi- 
tion." 

In  the  flrit  place,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  context  of  the  phrase  "will  not  un- 
duly restrain,"  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Sherman  Act  test  of  "will  not  unreason- 
ably mtraln"  ii  being  used,  whertai  in 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
■enate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  test  is  "may— unduly." 

The  latter  test  is  entirely  novel,  nor  ii 
there  any  precedent  whatsoever  for  the 
•eeond  phase  of  the  test  proposed  by  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
renoy  Committee— namely,  "tend  un- 
duly to  create  a  monopoly." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  "tend  unduly  to  create  a  mo- 
noply"f  That  Is  not  the  way  to  prevent 
monopoly.  This  is  one  of  the  reaeoni 
why  the  Department  of  Justice  has  tent 
me,  for  inclusion  in  the  Ricord,  the 
very  explicit  and  simple  letter  which  I 
have  already  read.  In  which  it  hoi 
pointed  out  that  the  second  serious 
problem  ralMd  by  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
that  If  the  Attorney  General  recom- 
mends against  a  merger,  then,  under  the 
bill  M  it  now  standi,  there  will  not  be 
a  judicial  review. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriate banking  agency  must  hold  a 
hearing  at  which  the  interested  partin 
may  testify:  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  the  application  may  be 
,  granted  or  denied  on  the  basis  of  the 
rMord  made  at  such  hearing ;  and  that 
luoh  order  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  any  party  adversely  affected 
or  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  within  SO 
dayi  after  the  entry  of  luoh  order. 

As  Z  have  stated,  my  amendment 
merely  will  restore  the  provision  for 
Judicial  review.  More  important,  the 
merger  provision  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Act  scarcely  presents 
an  apt  analogy.  Under  applicable  pub- 
lic policy,  railroad  competition  is  a  very 
subordinate  factor.  Indeed,  railroads 
under  the  act  may  enjoy  quasl-mono- 
pollstlc  status.  In  contrast,  as  the 
banking  agenclN  have  made  clear,  com- 
petition is  the  primary  safeguard  for  a 
sound  banking  system.  Consequently, 
to  t>rovide  that  a  railroad  test  shall  be 
used  In  the  case  of  banks  would  be  to 
infer  that  the  banks  are  to  enjoy  a  simi- 
lar monopolistic  status. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  President.  It  ii  sig- 
nificant that  under  the  merger  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Act.  elaborate  provision  is  made 


for  hearings,  together  with  the  right  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  intervene 
and  to  obtain  a  court  review  of  an  In- 
terstate Conmieroe  Commission  final 
merger  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  pending  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  proponents  of  Senate 
bill  1062  desire,  on  the  contrary,  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  type  of 
test,  but  without  the  corresponding 
safeguard  of  a  hearing  and  the  right  to 
Judicial  review. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  my  appeal  to 
the  empty  chairs  in  this  Chamber  I  ap- 
peal that  the  free  economy  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  in  mind  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

There  was  a  time  when  concentrated 
banking  sought  to  take  over  the  bank- 
ing power  of  the  United  States.  But  a 
great  President  by  the  name  of  Andrew 
Jackson  had  sworn  eternal  war  against 
that  single  monopoiutlc  bank:  and  he 
destroyed  it. 

In  the  present  situation,  we  are  allow- 
ing the  country  to  drift  gradually  into 
the  chaos  of  monopolistic  control  in 
business,  in  industry,  in  Insurance,  in 
banking— In  all  of  the  affairs  upon 
which  employment  depends,  and  out  of 
which  the  people  of  the  Nation  must 
make  their  llvlnK. 

The  simple  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  will  do  nothing  to  which  any 
of  the  banking  agencies  should  objKt. 
In  thlN  case,  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced 
with  the  simple  Question  of  whether  we 
shall  take  a  simple  step  which  will  pre- 
vent the  continued  monopolistic  merger 
of  our  banking  system,  and  will  prevent 
the  continued  subjection  of  the  people 
to  more  absentee  ownership  in  the  bank- 
ing field.  As  I  have  already  sUted,  my 
amendment  provides  for  Judicial  review, 
so  that  the  banking  industry  may  not. 
throuBh  the  special  banking  agencies — 
the  members  of  which  are  recruited  from 
the  banking  industry  itself— have  com- 
plete, exclusive  control  of  mergers  which 
have  monopolistic  effects  and  are 
against  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  10  minutes 
after  3.  I  have  been  reoelvlnR  appeals 
from  Members  of  the  Senate  who  desire 
to  leave  for  important  meetlnas  else- 
where, Some  of  them  wish  to  go  to 
weekend  entertainments  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Others  wish  to  make  week- 
end visits  to  their  homes.  One  can 
scarcely  blame  them  for  that.  I  know 
that  under  the  unanlmous-oonMnt 
aRreement  which  is  in  effect,  no  action 
on  this  measure  can  be  taken  In  this 
Chamber  tomorrow,  because  announce- 
ment as  to  the  program  for  tomorrow 
has  already  been  made— namely,  that 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  Senators 
to  make  speeches  and  to  submit  routine 
matters,  but  that  no  votes  will  be  taken. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  ask  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  quMtion  go  over  until 
tomorrow. 

But,  Mr.  President,  In  case  some  other 
Member  or  Members  of  this  body  would 
like  to  make  comments  on  the  amend- 
ment which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  X 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor,  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  alms  to  do  two  things,  primarily. 

In  the  nrst  place,  the  amendment 
would  substitute  the  test  that  such  a 
merger  shall  not  be  approved  if  the 
effect  is  "substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition," for  the  phrase  in  the  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  "whether 
the  effect  thereof  may  be  to  lessen  com- 
petition unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly." 

The  wording  in  the  committee  bill 
on  this  point  Is  very  IndeAnite  and  qual- 
itative, rather  than  definite  and  quanti- 
tative, in  its  form.  Some  people  who 
do  not  believe  in  competition  would 
never  admit  that  competition  was  being 
lessened  unduly.  The  more  competition 
was  lessened,  the  better  It  would  be.  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  hence 
there  would  be  no  "undue"  lessening. 
In  effect,  therefore,  the  committee  bill 
does  not  give  to  the  so-called  reiiulatory 
agencies  any  clear  dennltlon  as  to  what 
the  Intent  of  Congreu  Is, 

The  term  "substantially,"  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  seeking  to  in- 
sert In  the  bill,  has  a  much  more  pre- 
cise meaning.  Xt  directs  itself  quanti- 
tatively to  the  degree  to  which  compe- 
tition is  being  restricted,  and  the  degree 
to  which  banking  assets  in  a  Riven  area 
are  being  controlled  by  one  or  a  few 
banks,  Therefore,  if  our  purpose  la  to 
live  to  the  regulatory  agencies  a  clear 
mandaU,  X  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  wording  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  luperior  to  that  of  the 
committee. 

I  think  It  Is  not  betraying  any  secret 
when  I  say  that  the  committee  decided 
in  favor  of  the  prcncnt  wording  by  only 
a  very  narrow  marwin.  The  amendment 
to  use  the  term  "substantially"  was  sub- 
mitted within  the  committee,  and  thnt 
proposal  received  a  vote  of  7  of  the  15 
members  of  the  committee.  The  vote. 
In  other  words,  was  only  8  to  7  In  favor 
of  the  present  lanRuaoe  and  against  the 
language  which  is  in  part  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  sMond  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  WyomlnR  Is  to  give  to  the  Attorney 
Ornoral  a  larger  voice  in  the  determi- 
nation M  to  whether  or  not  a  merger  is 
in  the  public  interest.  True,  the  so- 
called  rcuulatory  aRcnoy  Is  Riven  the  ini- 
tial determination;  but  If  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  Ooneial  is  not  oompllod 
with,  then  a  public  hearing  U  to  bo  held, 
the  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the  iruu- 
latory  agency  are  to  be  Riven,  and  the 
whole  subject  Is  to  be  subject  to  Judicial 
proceeding,  and  therefore  to  court  re- 
view. 

X  think,  Uiei-efore,  that  the  nmrnd- 
mnnt  Is  a  very  admirable  prnpoNivl  If  we 
are  concerned  with  the  qumilon  uf  bank 
mergers  and  the  concent tntlun  of  fi- 
nancial power.  X  cortalnly  think  we 
should  be.  In  the  last  0  years  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  approved  73 1 
mergers.  InvolvlnR  total  resources  of  1 11. 3 
billion.  Xn  addition,  the  various  State 
banking  departments  have  approved  601 
mergers.  Involving  $15.1  billion. 

So  the  mertier  movement  In  banking 
has  been  proceeding  apace;  and  It  is  in- 


teresting to  note  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  who  approved  731  mer- 
gers, disapproved  of  only  22  in  this  period 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  considera- 
tions. In  effect,  almost  anything  goes, 
so  far  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Is  concerned. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  tendency  for 
regulatory  agencies  to  be  gradually  taken 
over  and  controlled  by  the  groups  which 
they  were  ostensibly  created  to  regulate. 
This  has  been  our  general  experience 
with  the  private  utilities  in  the  country. 
The  public  service  commissions,  as  they 
are  called,  Renerally  wind  up  being  con- 
trolled  by  the  electrical  and  Kas  com- 
panies. I  think  much  of  the  same  proc- 
ess has  been  going  on  in  the  fleld  of  bank- 
ing. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  cross-ex- 
amined representatives  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency.  I  can  U'uthfully  re- 
port that  I  have  not  found  them  very 
much  concerned,  In  reality,  about  this 
question  of  mergers,  For  example,  dur- 
inu  the  consideration  of  a  previous  bill 
dealing  with  thr  roKUlatlon  of  bunk  mer- 
gers in  1056.  I  questioned  the  Assistant 
Comptroller,  who  was  speaking  for  the 
Comptroller,  as  follows; 

Questlun  Th»n.  in  other  wnrda,  tht  Ofllee 
of  the  Ouinptriill»r  of  Utt  Currsiicy  is  nut 
tnklDR  s  dim  vitw  of  iliu  rteent  movsmtnt 
ut  bmiS  miirttN 

Anawvr  Wt  hitv*  r»lt  thst  ih»r»  wtr*  Kd«> 
quste  snd  Rood  rvnaona  in  every  ease,  Sena* 
tor.  fornumpprnVNl, 

guMtiiiit  You  hHV»  not  ftlt  thst  thU  msr^ 
g*r  movvmtnl  in  bunking  Hm  hud  bud  mi* 
tisl  rouMquvnoMf 

Atuwar  W»  believe  to  thia  point  tbst  It 
has  not. 

X  think  It  Is  pretty  clear,  therefore, 
that  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency does  not  regard  the  preservation 
of  competition  and  the  prevention  of 
tightly  concentrated  banking  control 
as  a  very  important  condition. 

Now,  eo  far  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Is  concerned,  Its  record  is  not  as 
clear;  but  I  have  examined  representa- 
tives of  that  Board  rather  carefully,  and 
X  have  not  found  them  overly  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  the  concentration 
of  bank  aasete— which  has  gone  very  far, 
not  only  in  the  cities  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  referred,  but  In 
other  cities  as  well. 

What  X  have  said  about  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  applies,  perhaps  In 
equal  measure,  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  Is  perhaps 
even  lets  concerned  about  the  concentra- 
tion than  Is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, if  that  Is  pouible.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  not  perfect  In  these  matters 
but  he  Is  less  under  the  control  of  the 
banking  Interests,  or  leu  Influenced  by 
the  banking  Interrsts.  perhaps  I  should 
nny,  than  are  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  end  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  There- 
fore. X  think  we  shall  have  a  greater 
datna  of  protection  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  than 
the  bin  In  its  present  foi'm  permits. 

That  is  about  all  X  care  to  say,  Mr, 
President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  supplemental 
opinion  which  four  of  us,  namely.  Sena- 
tors Proxmire,  Clark,  Muskie,  and  my- 
self, submitted  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  and  which  I  think  support  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  main  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sup- 
plemental views  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUPPLKMBNTAL    ViBWS    Of    MS.    DOUOLAI.     MR. 

Clark,  Mk.  Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Murxik 

The  commUtM  haa  raportad  and  the  Senate 
hoa  paaaed  leglalaUon  daallng  with  bank 
mergera  In  both  the  84th  and  SAth  Oon- 
greecea.  Those  meaaurea  were,  however, 
markedly  deftctent  beoRuae  Mntltruat  faotoni 
were  nut  Rlvon  aumclent  weight  and  the  De- 
partment of  Juatiee  was  not  given  a  voice  In 
dealing  with  mergera,  Before  reporting  thia 
year'a  bank  merger  bill,  however,  the  com- 
mittee amended  It  to  give  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral the  rhnnre  lu  be  heard  In  all  bank  m««r« 
ger  cnaea.  Thua,  M  1009,  aa  nmended  and 
reported  by  the  committee,  make*  a  real  atep 
forward. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  have  given  the 
Atutrney  Oeneral  even  more  Inlluence  to 
•top  bank  mergera  when,  In  hia  judgment, 
PompetltUin  might  be  aubatantially  redtioed. 
Under  the  rommlttee  bill,  however,  its  ean  at 
leaat  apotllihi  the  laaus  and  foroe  the  fed- 
eral banking  agtnelM  to  take  his  position 
Into  aooount. 

It  la  proper  for  the  bill  to  require  the  three 
Federal  banking  ageneiea  to  pass  nn  bank 
mergera  within  thtlr  respeetlve  spheres  of 
(iperation,  Thua,  prior  consent  wnvild  be 
neeeaeary  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency If  the  continuing  bank  la  a  national 
bank;  the  Federal  Reaerve  Bonrd  If  the  oon> 
tliuiing  baiJt  la  s  Biate  bank  and  a  member 
of  the  Keaerve  Byatem:  and  the  Federal  De- 
poalt  Inavirance  Corporation  If  the  continu* 
Ing  bank  la  h  nonmember  Inaured  Htate  bank, 
aimllarly,  we  favor  the  provlalon  of  the  bill 
requiring  the  three  banking  agencies  to  eon- 
alder  the  banking  faoton  uf  each  merger  as 
aet  forth  In  aeotlon  6  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Inavirance  Act,  These  agencies  ahould 
initially  process  the  proposed  mergen  of 
banka.  which  are  already  within  their  re- 
apeotlve  examining  Jurladlctlona.  and  ex- 
amine the  banking  aapecti  of  each  trana- 
action, 

But  granting  authority  to  the  three  Fed- 
eral banking  ageneiea  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove mergera,  without  at  lenat  living  a 
voice  to  the  De|>artment  of  Juatiee.  la  not 
enough  to  aaaure  that  competitive  factors 
will  be  given  aufflclent  weight.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  examining  function*  of  the 
banxlni  sgenolea  is  to  sssure  the  flnancisl 
health  of  the  banka  for  the  protection  uf  de« 
pueltora.  Obvlnualy,  If  a  bank  h<«a  leaa  com- 
petition, It  can  more  easily  keep  luelf 
financially  healthy,  but  this  may  be  dons  st 
the  eKpenae  of  the  public,  which  depends  en 
competition  to  keep  ehargea  low  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  development  of  new 
bualneaaes, 

Tht  Fedtral  banking  sgenolea  hsve  sppar* 
enily  worried  very  little  about  the  increasing 
number  of  bank  mergera,  Only  after  the 
Houae  paaaed  the  Oeller  bill  covering  bank 
merger*  by  aaaet  soqulalUon  under  ths  Clay- 
ton Antltruat  Act  did  they  finally  propose  a 
bill  themaelvea.  Ths  provltlona  of  their  bill 
MP  Included  In  the  bill  reported  by  the  eem- 
mittee,  but  the  committee  has  alio  given  a 
voice  to  the  Department  of  Jtutloe. 

Aside  from  a  lack  of  leaderahlp  toward 
stemming  the  reoent  tide  of  bank  aoqulal- 
tlona,  theee  agencies  have  s  poor  record  of 
disapproving  mergera  under  the  preaent  laws. 


From  1950  through  1B58.  for  example,  the 
OflBce  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ap- 
proved 731  bank  mergers  and  consolidations 
involving  In  respect  to  banka  abaorbed  toUl 
resourcea  of  approximately  Sll  billion.  Dur- 
Ing  the  period  from  1960  to  May  196S,  tliat 
Otnce  did  not  disapprove  a  alngle  merger  ap- 
plication on  the  baais  of  the  need  for  com- 
petition. During  the  entire  Q-year  period, 
the  Comptroller  dlrapproved  only  22  mergere 
because  of  such  reacona.  ThU  la  Indicated 
In  the  following  table: 
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The  Federal  banking  agencies  plead  that 
they  had  iniumcltnt  legislative  ertterla  upon 
which  to  base  disapproval  of  mergen.  But 
their  bill,  and  their  teattmony  in  favor  ot 
It,  ahowa  only  too  clearly  that  they  have 
very  little  feeling  for  the  need  for  eompetl- 
Uon,  That  la  why  giving  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  a  voice  in  the  matter  la  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  Department  of  Juatiee  does  not  have  a 
perfect  record  in  theae  mattera  by  any 
means.  But  It  Is  less  influenoed  by  the 
banka  than  the  three  eaamlnlng  bodies. 
There  la  a  pronounced  undenoy  In  American 
life  for  the  regulatory  bodies  which  are  set 
up  to  protect  the  public  to  become  influ- 
enced and  largely  controlled  by  the  very 
groups  which  they  were  created  to  regu- 
late. Xn  this  reapeot  there  la  nothing  aacro- 
sanet  about  ths  bank  regulatory  agencies. 
We  are  not  oerUln  how  much  attention 
they  will  pay  to  the  opinions  of  the  De* 

Krtment  of  Juatiee  or  how  vtgoroualy  the 
partment  Itself  will  sot.  But  there  will 
be  at  least  a  graater  chance  that  the  need 
for  competition  will  be  atressed  than  waa 
provided  in  the  bill  originally  aponsored  by 
the  exsmlnlng  ageneiea, 

The  eontrol  of  bank  mergera  la  in  pari 
a  problem  of  preserving  eompetltlon.  There 
are  now  approximately  ii.ftOO  eommerclal 
banks  in  thia  country,  The  100  largest  of 
thsN  bsnka  eontrol  approRimsiely  41  per- 
cent of  the  Natlon'a  total  bank  assets,  and 
mora  than  4g  percent  of  the  toUl  bank  do- 
poaiu  In  10  ot  the  Natlon'a  leading  A- 
nancial  cantera,  4  banks  own  more  than  10 
peroent  ot  all  commercial  assets.  Further* 
more,  in  nine  of  thMs  financial  osntera,  two 
banks  own  more  than  60  pereent  of  all  com- 
mercial bank  ssseu.  Again  In  each  and 
every  one  of  the  16  leading  financial  een* 
ten,  as  Indioated  by  the  following  table,  the 
ftnt  two  banks  own  more  than  40  peroent 
of  sll  the  commercial  asseu,  the  ftnt  four 
banka  60  percent. 
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Further  IncUcatlona  oX  the  degree  of  con- 
centration in  banking  U  ahown  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  (CoNORCssiCNAL  Record,  vol. 
103.  pt.  3.  p.  3705)  showing  as  of  June  30. 
1956.  the  proportion  of  assets  for  each  of  64 
cities  which  are  classified  as  central  reserve 
and  reserve  cities  by  first,  the  largest  com- 
mercial and  second,  the  5  largest  commercial 
banks.  i 

Assets  of  {!)  the  larges\^  commercial  bank, 
and  (2)  tlie  5  largest  commercial  bunks 
as  percentages  of  the  total  a.'^sets  of  all 
commercial  banks  in  central  Reserve  and 
Reserve  cities.  19S€ 
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Of  these  1,330  mergers  and  consolidations, 

731  or  over  one-half  Involved  national  bank 
transactions  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  Total  resources  of  the  banks 
absorbed  In  these  national  bank  mergers 
amounted  to  $11,303,146,733.  Another  601 
mergers  Involving  absorbed  assets  of  $15,- 
127.365,052  were  approved  by  State  banking 
departments. 

As  the  b.inklng  resources  of  the  various 
cities  become  more  and  more  concentrated 
with  these  banks  closely  afHUated  by  direc- 
torates or  otherwise  with  local  business  com- 
panies, the  more  difficult  It  will  be  for  com- 
peting concerns  to  get  the  credit  which  they 
need  to  compete.  Financial  concentration, 
therefore,  ali>o  promotes  a  greater  degree  of 
Industrial  concentration.  Since  we  believe 
that  competition  has  great  positive  virtues, 
both  economically  and  socially,  and  that  the 
Increasing  concentration  In  finance  and  In- 
dustry Is  dangerous  to  our  society,  we  natu- 
rally favor  a  stronger  bill  than  the  examin- 
ing and  regulatory  agencies  originally  pro- 
posed. 

Previous  bank  merger  legislation  approved 
by  this  committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  have  given  the  banking  agencies  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  consult  with  the  At- 
torney General.  We  agree  with  tlie  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the 
agencies  should  consult  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  every  Instance  so  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  shall  be  uniform  and  In 
line  with  the  enforcement  of  the  other  anti- 
trust laws.  While  we  would  have  preferred 
to  have  given  the  Attorney  General  even 
more  Influence  to  stop  mergers  when  he 
thought  competition  might  be  substantially 
lessened,  the  bill  amended  by  the  committee 
Is  a  vast  Improvement  over  previous  legisla- 
tion which  only  permitted  participation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  when  desired  by 
the  banking  agencies 

But  we  wish  to  add  a  word  of  caution  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  the  FDIC.  Their  acts 
will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  Congress  and 
the  country,  and.  If  It  should  appear  that 
they  continue  to  disregard  the  need  for  com- 
petition In  banking,  then  at  least  some 
Members  of  Congress  will  urge  that  stronger 
powers  be  provided  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment. The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  present  situation. 
At  present  there  is  no  effective  regula- 
tion   in    the    public    interest    of    bank 


m»riei'i  Imikuiio  of  (h»  lonphule  In  th» 
Clayton  Act,  ih»  nequliiuion  nr  ihp  M«wtR 
or  oni  b«nk  by  RnuUtcr  imviiH  mui^i  pi-ko- 
UoAlly  unehwHtd. 

It  U  d»nnU»ty  In  th9  miblle  tntvrfat 
ihRl  to«nk  mpri^fii  nhouln  bf  rpoiilnt^d. 
ThP  bill  niMPiuly  unrti'r  ptmnllrrttUnn 
nropoMPN  to  do  kt),  TIip  bill  l^\^  would 
rpfiutip  thnt  Uif  Attoriivy  Opncrnl  bf 
notinrd  nf  thp  imminpnc*  of  r  bnnk 
mpi  «f  I*  nnd  bf  r»<|Uli'«Kl  to  mnkp  k  rriinrt 
id  to  whether  in  hli  judumrnt  thr  tlttri 
of  thi»  mprRpr  would  be  to  unduly  lp«wn 
competition  or  to  create  «  monopoly. 

I  WM  one  of  the  srvrn  mrmbern  of  the 
Committee  on  Banklnv  and  Currency 
who  voted  to  Bubititute  the  word  "lub* 
sti^ntlally"  for  the  word  "unduly"  in  the 
lan^uMKC  drilling  with  restriction  of 
competition.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  thnt  word  used.  In  fact,  if  an 
amendment  should  be  submitted  later  to 
change  "unduly"  to  "substantially"  I 
would  support  it,  but  I  cannot  support 
the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  because  in 
my  Judgment  its  administrative  provi- 
sions, which  call  for  an  open  hearing  and 
for  an  appeal  to  the  courts — for  all  that 
type  of  quasi-judicial  redtape — would 
probably  prevent  many  a  desirable  mer- 
ger from  ever  coming  into  effect. 

Let  us  remember,  as  the  committee  re- 
port point  out,  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  is  still  ia  operation.  The  Sherman 
Antiti'ust  Act  provides  that  any  contract, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  com- 
merce is  prohibited.  The  act  makes  It 
illegal  to  monopolize,  or  to  combine,  con- 
spire, or  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  com- 
merce. It  is  now  generally  accepted,  as 
the  committee  report  points  out,  that 
these  sections  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  apply  to  bank  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations by  either  stock  or  asset  acquisi- 
tion. 

This  act.  in  my  judgment,  gives  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  public  interest 
against  improper  bank  mergers  which 
are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  banking  Is 
vested  with  a  public  interest  and  is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  much  the  same  way 
the  public  utilities  arc  regulated,  by 
either  Federal  or  State  agencies.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  dealing  with  an  industry 
which  is  entirely  free  from  regulation. 
Every  act  which  a  bank  take-s  is  subject 
not  only  to  the  surveillance  of  the  bank 
examiners  but  also  to  careful  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  policy  by  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  in  the  event  it  is  a 
national  bank  or  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

If  the  pending  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to  I  fear  we  would  find  oppcaition 
to  the  bill  would  arise  from  both  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  other  than 
the  Attorney  General,  and  from  the 
banking  profession  itself.  Such  opposi- 
tion might  easily  result  in  having  no  bill 
whatever  become  law  this  year.  We 
would  thus  be  faced  with  continuing  the 
present  highly  unsatisfactory  situation. 
A  broad  loophole  in  our  present  Federal 
banking  laws  would  remain  unclosed. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 
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Mr.  BUM.  Mr.  PmldMl,  I  iMoKftU 

myMlf  with  Iht  romarlu  whieh  iht  dU- 
UiuruUhfd  iMuitor  from  Ptnniiylvftnlft 
hM  nudf  In  oppoalUon  to  th»  im»nd« 
mtnl  oirtrtd  by  Iho  ■•naior  from 
Wyomtni.  I  ma  bound  lo  lay  that  X 
have  notlood  no  lubitantlal  upuoaltlon 
to  tht  oommlttfv  MU.  Onrtalnly  from 
the  ar«a  In  whleh  X  llvt  and  from  thf 
State  whleh  t  rtpreatnt  there  hai  been 
no  lupport  for  the  amendment  whatever, 
There  ii  no  public  inttrMt  In  an  amend- 
ment of  thti  kind,  t  aee  no  evidence  of 
coniumer  intareat  in  the  amendment  at 
all,  and  there  ii  not  very  much  interest 
in  the  bill,  ao  far  aa  that  la  concerned. 

X  muat  disagree,  Mr,  President,  with 
the  statements  of  the  dlstingulahed 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Inasmuch 
aa  he  baaea  his  position  greatly  on  purely 
a  matter  of  size  and  what  he  calla 
monopolistic  control,  I  do  not  think  it 
follows  at  all,  Mr.  President,  that  because 
some  of  these  banks  have  gotten  to  be 
pretty  big — and  they  have— that  they 
are  not  attentive  to  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  people,  of 
small  investors,  of  small  depositors,  and 
of  small  families.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  any  examination  of  the  deposits 
or  any  measurement  of  the  deposits  of 
any  of  the  larger  banks  would  show  that 
the  average  balance  carried  is  surpris- 
ingly small. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  which  I  ad- 
mit was  a  few  years  ago.  I  learned  that 
the  average  balance  in  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  the  country  was  $900,  and  the 
balance  was  that  high  because  there 
were  some  tremendous  balances  of  six 
and  seven  figures  by  a  great  many  of  the 
great  corporations  of  the  country,  which 
brought  the  average  way  up. 

I  do  not  believe  the  consumers,  the 
people  we  might  call  the  small  depositors, 
In  this  country  feel  they  are  neglected, 
are  overlooked,  are  not  given  proper  fa- 
cilities or  are  badly  treated  by  the  banks. 
Condemnation  becatise  of  size  alone  Is 
much  like  saying  the  Great  Atlantic  li 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  or  the  Grand  Union  or 
Safeway  are  against  the  public  Interest 
simply  because  they  are  so  big.  It  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  tell  the  average  house- 
wife, who  does  all  of  her  shopping  at  one 
of  those  stores,  that  these  institutions 
do  not  operate  in  the  public  interest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  It  is  very 
evident  that  these  stores  enjoy  wide- 
spread approval  from  those  who  do  their 
shopping  In  them,  and  they  should,  be- 
cause they  offer  advantages  which  10  or 
20  years  ago  were  never  dreamed  of. 

I  think  the  argument  as  to  size  really 
makes  no  sense  at  all,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  must  reject  the  argument  made  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  for  that  reason. 

Frankly.  I  am  amazed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  injected  Itself 
into  this  situation.  I  observe  that  there 
are  other  places  where  the  Department 
of  Justice,  if  it  is  anxious  to  expand  its 
activities,  could  do  so  to  better  advan- 
tage. I  noticed  that  recently  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan]  suggested  we  should  have  a 
new  body  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  curb- 
ing monopolistic  jwwers  of  some  of  the 
transport  unions.    I  would  say  that  is  a 


field  In  whleh  monopoUatle  power  hM 
eome  to  be  a  matter  of  very  eerloui  na« 
tlonal  Imuortanoe,  and  X  would  rather 
•M  the  DtMrtmrnt  of  Juitlet  tMWi 
aomethlni  Imt  that,  whleh  ia  erying  for 
attention,  than  Inject  Itielf  Into  a  iltu* 
atlon  whloh  la  not  erylni  for  attention 
at  all. 

Mr,  President,  X  hope  the  Senate  wlU 
reject  thp  O'Mahoney  nmendment  and 
auppot-t  the  committee  bill, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  la  my 
intention  to  npeak  to  the  amendment  aa  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  noticed 
that  the  junior  Renator  from  Wlaconain 
roae.  Did  the  Senator  wish  to  apeak  be- 
fore I  did? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  ahall  be  happy  to 
speak  after  the  Senator  condudea, 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  my  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  which  came 
under  very  considerable  discussion  in  our 
committee,  is  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  it  is  based  upon  the  con- 
cept of  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  not 
now  in  the  picture  in  respect  to  bank 
mergers.  If  he  were  not  in  the  pictur^ 
then  we  should  find  a  way  in  which  ro 
be  sure  that  the  antitrust  aspects  of  a 
bank  merger  were  considered.  But  if  he 
is,  then  we  must  find  out  whether  there 
is  a  reason  for  a  procedure  which  would 
materially  enlarge  his  role  in  bank  merg- 
er cases,  as  compared  with  his  role  in 
other  cases.  That  is  the  real  question 
about  my  colleague's  amendment. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  now  in  bank  merger  cases. 
If  we  need  any  proof  of  it — and  this  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
thus  far— It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  now  suing,  under  both  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act.  to 
stop  a  bank  merger  in  California.  The 
action  is  entitled  "United  States  against 
First  America  Corp.."  and  it  deals 
with  the  merger  of  a  number  of  small 
banks  into  the  Bank  of  California.  The 
restUt  would  be  that  all  those  banks 
would  become  First  America  Corp,'8 
subeidiaries.  This  particular  suit  is 
based  both  on  the  Clayton  Act,  because 
it  Involves  a  stock  ownership  situation, 
and  also  on  the  Sherman  Act,  because  it 
involves  a  restraint  of  trade  situation,  as 
the  Attorney  General  sees  it. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  were  to  do 
nothing  about  the  law  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  perfectly  free  to  institute 
any  litigation  he  wished  to  institute  to 
stop  any  bank  merger. 

The  second  point,  which  I  think  is  very 
important,  is  this :  Shall  we  give  the  At- 
torney General  more  authority  with  re- 
spect to  bank  mergers  than  with  respect 
to  other  mergers?  I  feel  that  there  is 
reason  for  even  less  authority,  because 
there  are  other  regulatory  agencies,  such 
as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There 
is  not  the  same  situation  in  respect  of 
ordinary  corporate  merger  cases.  Here 
we  have  a  regulated  situation. 

The  compromise  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee was  to  require  the  agencies  to  re- 
pair to  the  Attorney  General  to  ascertain 
his  position  before  they  acted.  I  think 
that  compromise  represents  the  intro- 


dueUon  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  at  thla 
early  lUie  w  the  proeeedlnte  in  a  per- 
tMtly  fAlr  snd  proper  way. 

Thii  ii  ft  iltufttTon  wlU)  whleh  X  hivt 
had  pereonal  eNperlence.  X  wai  at- 
torney iteneriU  of  the  Bute  of  New  Yerki 
and.  M  attorney  iieneral  of  the  State 
of  Hew  Yorb.  X  Mtually  detlt  wlUi  a 
bank  merier.  namely,  the  Ohaee  Ni* 
Uonal  Bank  wlUi  the  Bank  of  Manhat- 
tan Company,  one  of  the  largest  bank 
mericra  in  the  United  Statea. 

In  that  caae,  the  agency  which  had  to 
approve  obtained  the  approval  of  my 
own  ofAce— the  office  of  the  State  law 
enforcement  officer — and  alao  deai'ed 
through  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.  X  use  those  worda  becauae  I  am  not 
acquainted  at  the  moment  with  the  par- 
ticular legal  technique  which  indicates 
that  it  is  all  right  to  go  ahead. 

I  saw  how  the  rather  Informal  process 
of  clearance  worked.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  connection  with  that  merger  not 
only  were  the  agencies  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  concerned  with 
antitrust  administration  consulted,  but 
their  views  on  antitrust  legislation  were 
given  prime  weight,  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  governmental  banking  agencies 
confine  themselves  to  other  criteria  than 
the  antitrust  criteria.  It  was  a  fact, 
however — and  it  is  even  recognized  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'Mahoney] — that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  antitrust  aspects 
must  be  overruled.  Although  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  tries  to  cover  every 
contingency,  we  know,  as  practical  men, 
that  that  is  a  pretty  tough  assignment. 

If  my  colleagues  will  look  at  page  2  of 
the  O'Mahoney  -amendment,  from  line 
7  down  to  line  19.  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  cases,  even  contemplated  by 
that  amendment,  in  which  the  proper 
banking  agency  should  overrule  the  an- 
titrust authority. 

I  believe  that  an  honest,  good  faith 
effort  has  been  made  to  cover  all  the  sit- 
uations in  which  that  should  be  done, 
but  I  repeat  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  envisage  every 
sittiation  in  which  that  kind  of  Judg- 
ment should  be  exercised. 

Therefore  I  believe  that,  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  stands,  we  now  have  a  scheme 
of  regulation  in  respect  to  bank  mergers 
which  is  very  adequate  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security,  and  in  respect  to  matters  of  this 
character,  we  do  not  need  to  add  new 
procedures  which,  in  effect,  if  one  fol- 
lows the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  would 
make  litigation  ensue  in  almost  every 
case  of  a  bank  merger  with  respect  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  disapproved. 
Not  only  Is  a  hearing  called  for  under 
this  amendment,  but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  actually  go  into  court  and  con- 
test a  decision  even  before  it  was  made, 

I  feel  that  if  there  is  on  the  floor, 
as  there  was  in  the  committee,  some 
sentiment  for  strengthening  what  the 
bill  already  contains,  I  can  see  the  logic 
for  strengthening  it  far  more  surely  by 
substituting  for  the  word  "unduly," 
which  I  do  not  like,  because  It  is  a  new 
word  in  respect  to  restraint  of  competi- 
tion, the  word  "substantially,"  which  is 
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a  word  of  art,  and  which  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  courts. 

Second,  I  would  favor  establishing  In 
the  bin  not  only  what  It  now  provides, 
namely,  a  requirement  that  the  Attorney 
General  must  be  consulted,  but  the  ad- 
ditional requirement  that  there  must  be 
a  report,  including  disclosure  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  fact  of  an  adverse  report  by  the 
Attorney  General,  if  one  has  been  made, 
thus  placing  upon  the  banking  authority 
the  burden  of  overriding,  in  the  public 
gaze,  as  it  were,  the  adverse  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
In  just  a  moment. 

Let  me  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  that  if  it  should  develop  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  that  there  is 
such  sentiment,  and  if  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  should  be  offered,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  offer  both  amendments; 
namely,  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"substantially'  for  "imduly"  and  the  re- 
quirement of  a  report.  Perhaps  that 
would  represent  a  fair  middle  groimd 
between  the  different  points  of  view. 

However,  I  am  not  offering  my  pro- 
posal as  a  substitute  for  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment,  because  in  the  committee  we 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  allow  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  proposal  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity without  the  complication  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  say  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  provision  we  wrote  into  the  bill 
In  the  Senate  committee  was  adequate 
to  do  what  we  are  seeking  to  do? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  say  that,  and  I 
stand  by  the  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  was  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
several  amendments  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  offer  to  the  bill  but.  as  I  recall, 
in  the  committee  after  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  PrearI  offered  the  lan- 
guage which  is  now  in  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  accepted  it,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  actually  became  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did.  I  feel  that  in  pro- 
posing the  two  amendments  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  which  could  proF>erly 
follow  whatever  action  the  Senate  might 
take  on  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  I 
am  trying  to  find  a  way  in  which  to  sat- 
Ify  a  body  of  opinion  which  I  think  is 
entitled  to  consideration. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
small  independent  bankers,  who  feel  that 
we  should  change  the  word  "imduly"  to 
"substantially."  and  who  feel  that  we 
should  even  further  buttress  the  Frear 
amendment. 

I  was  glad  to  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor, because  I  think  we  went  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  that  point  of  view.  But 
if  an  appreciable  sentiment  should  de- 
velop for  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair,  as  I  did  in  the 
committee,  to  offer  these  two  amend- 
ments, which  I  think  are  very  reason- 
able, by  way  of  adding  to  the  minimal 
criteria  in  the  bill.    The  criteria  in  the 


bill  are  minimal,  but  I  think  they  can 
be  and  should  be  improved  in  the  way  I 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  was  in  agreement  with  him  with 
reference  to  the  word  "substantially." 
although  I  think  every  member  of  the 
committee  recognizes  that  there  might 
be  instances  in  which  there  would  be 
exceptions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  offered  to  write 
in  certain  exceptions.  I  felt,  after  read- 
ing the  Frear  amendment,  that  we  took 
care  of  the  situation  almost  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  pro- 
posed. However,  the  provision  was  writ- 
ten in  different  language. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  that  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  also  in  this  Congress,  a  bill 
relating  to  this  same  subject  matter,  in 
which  I  proposed  that  mergers  may  be 
made  subject  to  the  Clayton  Act.  I  feel 
rather  strongly  along  that  line. 

However,  I  saw  last  year  that  we  lost 
out  in  our  fight  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Furthermore.  I  was  rather  impressed  by 
the  testimony  given  to  us  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  by  others 
connected  with  banking  agencies  regard- 
ing the  procedures  involved.  I  did  feel — 
and  I  made  my  point  known  very  defi- 
nitely in  committee — that  there  ought  to 
be  a  tie-in  with  the  Justice  Department. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Frear  amend- 
ment that  was  provided.  Therefore 
there  would  be  a  mandatory  consulta- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department,  except 
in  emergency  cases.  I  believe  that  is 
the  wording.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  have  discussed  with  the  ciiairman 
of  the  conunittee  an  amendment  which  I 
should  like  to  add  to  the  bill.  I  feel  that 
it  would  have  been  agreed  to  in  commit- 
tee had  I  brought  it  up.  The  chairman 
has  looked  it  over.  The  amendment 
would  require  these  agencies  to  report  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
each  House  of  Congress  all  information 
regarding  mergers  which  they  have  be- 
fore them,  and  that  such  a  report  be 
made  each  6  months. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  go  along  with  that.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  with  the  Frear  amend- 
ment, coupled  with  my  amendment,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  practical 
situation,  I  believe  we  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  a  law  on  this  point  by  en- 
acting the  committee  bill  with  the 
amendment  which  I  hope  to  have  adopt- 
ed. Therefore  it  is  my  purpose  to  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment we  wrote  into  the  bill,  plus 
the  amendment  which  I  hope  will  be  ac- 
cepted. If  we  do  that.  I  believe  the 
House  will  accept  the  bill  and  it  will 
become  law,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
a  law  which  will  be  as  effective  as  some 
would  desire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  a  question  I 
should  like  to  propound  to  the  Senator. 
The  amendment  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  is  much  the  same  kind  of  amend- 
ment I  have  in  mind.  Pertiaps  we 
could  also  include  the  requirement  that 
an  adverse  report  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  be  made  available  as 
a  part  of  the  body  of  material  which  is 
reported  on. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
Include  that  in  my  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  a  material  part,  be- 
cause under  the  bill,  as  amended,  the 
agencies  considering  a  merger  must  get 
the  report  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Therefore,  the  report  would  come  up 
with  the  file,  and  I  would  think  the 
amendment  would  be  included  in  the 
report,  although  not  necessarily  in  ver- 
batim form,  but  certainly  in  substance. 
So  I  believe  that  would  be  submitted  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  Senator's  amendment  or  my 
amendment,  whichever  happens  to  have 
priority,  I  hope  we  will  be  veiT  careful 
to  make  a  leRi.slative  history  that  will  be 
clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  send  for- 
ward my  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  address 
two  or  three  questions  to  him.  but  first 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
The  Senator  referred  to  a  suit  which 
has  been  brought  in  California  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  prevent  the  merger 
of  two  banking  organizations.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  that  situation.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
primarily  because  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
because  the  banks  are  trading  stock,  and 
the  situation  does  not  involve  the  acqui- 
sition of  assets.  If  the  banks  had  tried 
to  merge  by  the  acquisition  of  assets, 
the  Attorney  General  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  anything  about  the  sit- 
uation under  the  present  language  of 
the  Clayton  Act.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  not  have  been 
able  to  proceed  under  the  Clayton  Act, 
but  he  would  have  been  able  to  proceed 
imder  the  Sherman  Act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  count  In  the  complaint 
under  the  ShermaJi  Act  for  violation  of 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Further- 
more, when  I  faced  the  question  of  ap- 
proving the  merger  in  New  York  to  which 
I  referred  a  few  moments  ago  in  the 
course  of  my  main  talk,  the  Attorney 
General  found  as  a  fact  that  he  had 
jurisdiction  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  had 
it  involved  a  stock  acquisition,  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  not  have  proceeded 
under  the  Clayton  Act.  However,  I  re- 
peat the  point  I  made  that  he  can  pro- 
ceed under  the  Sherman  Act;  and.  in 
fact,  he  has.  Therefore,  it  bears  out  my 
position  that  the  Attorney  General  is  in 
this  picture  in  terms  of  the  antitrust 
laws  when  bank  mergers  are  involved. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  know  that  the 
requiiements  of  proof  in  stopping  a 
merger  under  the  Sherman  Act  are  much 
more  difficult  under  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  uses  the  words  of  art,  "If 
the  results  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  create  a  monopoly." 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  un- 
der the  Robertson  bill,  even  if  it  ts 
amended  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  even  If  the 
words  of  art  of  section  3  and  section  7 
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of  the  Clayton  Act  are  used,  where  there 
is  historic  InterpretatiCMi,  and  even  if 
those  words  are  substituted  in  the  Rob- 
ertson bill,  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
notified,  he  will  lo«e  the  right  he  has 
now  to  bring  a  suit  to  stop  a  merger 
where  there  is  a  sale  of  stock  imder  sec- 
tion 7.  Therefore  we  would  be  weaken- 
ing his  right,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
would  lose  any  right  he  has  now.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  bill  takes  anything  away 
from  him. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Robertson  bill 
places  the  decision,  as  to  whether  a 
merger  will  be  allowed,  in  the  banking 
organizations,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Comptroller,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Attorney  General.  Under 
Uie  Robertson  bill  the  only  time  when 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  any 
power  to  do  anything  about  a  merger 
would  be  in  a  case  where  he  has  been 
notified.  He  would  have  to  be  notified. 
He  could  fuss  about  it.  but  if  the  Comp- 
troller or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  al- 
lowed the  merger,  the  Robertson  bill 
would  take  away  the  right  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  suit  to  stop  it. 
He  has  that  right  now,  and  he  is  t^ing 
to  exercise  it  in  the  California  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  re- 
ported from  the  committee  takes  away 
anything  which  exists  today.  I  believe  it 
would  be  extremely  useful  to  us  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  answer  that 
question  himself,  because  he  is  handling 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  However,  it  seems 
to  me — and  I  think  this  is  the  way  in 
Which  the  committee  looked  at  the  situa- 
tion also  in  reporting  the  bill — that  all 
the  bill  does  is  specify  a  procedure  which 
has  not  been  heretofore  specified,  as  to 
how  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  these  cases  may  be  manifested.  It 
does  not  In  my  view  deprive  the  Attorney 
General  of  any  right  he  has  under  exist- 
ing law.  whether  It  be  the  Clayton  Act  or 
the  Sherman  Act.  to  start  any  litigation 
he  chooses.  That  is  not  my  understand- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  to  read  the  first  part 
of  the  bill.  It  provides  that  no  bank 
shall  merge  or  consolidate  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  so  forth. 

In  that  connection,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  notified.  Saying  that  they  can- 
not consolidate  except  by  consent  of 
these  organizations  means  that  If  they 
do  consolidate  with  the  consent  of  them, 
it  will  be  legal.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  words. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  It  is  a  fimda- 
mental  rule  of  statutory  construction 
that  a  right  which  is  established  by 
existing  law  is  not  taken  away  unless  it 
is  dcme  specifically;  it  cannot  be  done  by 
implication.  The  Senator's  argimient 
that  the  right  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  sue  will  be  taken  away  by  implica- 
tion because  authority  to  approve  Is 
given  to  another  agency  is.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  law  today.  The  law  today 
is  that  to  merge  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 


Currency.  What  we  are  here  proposing 
is  to  add  something  to  the  existing  law, 
a  requirement  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  do  not  conceive  of 
that  as  depriving  the  Attorney  General, 
by  implication,  of  the  right  which  he  has 
under  the  Clayton  Act  or  the  Sherman 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  dcme 
as  a  matter  of  statutory  construction. 
That  would  be  my  interpretation  of  the 
statute. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  clarify 
that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ask  Senators  to 
look  at  page  3  of  the  report.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  we  have  made  it  voluminous. 
The  bill  contains  only  2  pages;  the  re- 
port has  26  pages.  We  have  tried  to 
cover  all  the  questions  which  we  thought 
would  arise. 

On  page  3  the  report  states: 

S.  1062  would  not  affect  In  any  way  the 
applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  bank 
mergers  or  consolidations. 

It  will  not  affect  that  act  in  the 
least.  If  banks  have  actually  violated 
the  antitrust  laws,  they  can  still  be 
prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  may  be  the 
statement  in  the  report;  but  it  is  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  controls.  I 
seriously  disagree  with  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  it  must 
be  expressly  stated  that  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  is  repealed  or  amended  in 
order  to  be  able  to  amend  or  repeal  it. 
If  the  language  of  a  subsequent  bill  is 
different,  or  if  it  establishes  rights  i*  hich 
are  in  conflict  with  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  then  the  last  act  which  is 
passed  will,  of  course,  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation, supersede  the  previous  one. 
So  I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  point. 

The  Attorney  General  does  have  some 
right  at  present  under  section  7  to  bring 
a  suit  to  stop  a  merger,  when  the  merger 
is  to  be  by  an  exchange  or  a  sale  of  stock. 
That  is  apparently  a  valuable  right,  be- 
cause he  has  brought  a  suit  in  CaU- 
fomia,  in  which  he  thinks  the  public 
interest  will  be  protected  by  the  brhiging 
of  the  suit. 

If  we  &doi>i  this  language  and  bring 
the  Attorney  General  into  the  picture 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  notice, 
then  it  seems  to  me  we  may  very  well 
be  raising  a  serious  legal  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  not  repealing  the  right 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  under 
section  7  at  present. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  disturbs  me 
when  Senators  who  have  not  had  the 
time  to  be  here  to  hear  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  who  have  not  had  the  time  to 
read  the  report  on  the  bill,  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
seeks  to  make  mergers  of  lianks  more 
difficult.  As  I  have  previously  said,  the 
bill  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  present 
antitrust  laws.  Section  7  of  the  Cla3rt<:m 
Act  does  not  aiMDly  now  to  the  acquisition 
of  bank  assets. 

The  bill  seeks  to  go  further  than  the 
present  law  and  to  make  It  more  difficult 


for  banks  to  merge.  It  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  must  be  sought  with  respect  to 
a  proposed  merger.  But  since  banks  are 
regulated  corporations,  like  railroads, 
utiUties,  and  other  organizations  whose 
mergers  are  controlled  by  quasi-judicial 
agencies  which  supervise  them,  bank 
mergers  will  be  controlled  under  the  bill 
by  the  Federal  agency  which  has  super- 
vision of  the  particular  kind  of  bank  con- 
cerned— national  bank,  member  bank,  or 
State-Insured  bank. 

But  when  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  sought  on  the  merger,  his 
opinion  should  not  be  based  on  whether 
competition  is  lessened  "substantially." 
as  in  the  Clayton  Act.  The  U.S.  District 
Court  has  ruled  under  the  1950  amend- 
ment to  the  Clayton  Act  that  no  matter 
how  beneficial  or  how  much  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  the  merger  would  be.  if  it  will 
"substantially"  lessen  ctHnpetition.  the 
merger  cannot  take  place. 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  times  when  the 
"substantial"  rule  should  be  ignored,  but 
the  examples  in  his  amendment  do  not 
include  all  the  situations  where  a  merger 
may  be  desirable.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  does  not  cover  all  such  in- 
stances. I  think  that  if  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  is  adopted  we  will  have 
placed  a  roadblock  in  front  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  resp)ect  to  all  mergers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Suppose  the  merger 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  stock  acquisition,  as 
was  the  case  with  two  banking  institu- 
tions in  California.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Comptroller  or  the  Board  of  Governors 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  notice 
of  it  and  would  ask  his  opinion.  Sup- 
pose the  Attorney  General  does  not 
think  the  merger  is  proper,  and  reports 
whatever  he  might  think.  Suppose  the 
Board  of  Governors  proceeds  to  author- 
ize the  merger,  as  was  done  in  the  Cali- 
fornia case.  Will  the  right  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suit  imder  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  a  stock 
acquisition  case,  not  in  an  asset  case,  be 
taken  away  from  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  will  not.  In 
the  instance  cited,  it  was  a  bank  holding 
company  merger.  The  holding  com- 
pany bought  up  banks.  As  I  remember, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  objected  to  it 
and  prosecuted  the  case  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  finally 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany, saying  that  the  action  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  that  case  and 
yet  lost  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  K  the  bill  shall  be 
enacted,  will  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
still  apply  to  bank  stock  acquisitions? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     It  will. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then  a  different 
test  has  t>een  placed  in  the  bill  Uian  is 
in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  test  here  is 
whether  the  merger  "imduly"  lessens 
competition.  It  should  not  be.  Is  there 
any  lessening  of  competition  at  all? 

Suppose  there  are  two  banks  in  a 
cwnmunity.  One  is  poorly  managed, 
and  may  eventually  fail,  though  this  not 
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imminent  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  the 
banks,  of  the  public,  and  of  everybody 
that  the  banks  merge.  When  they  do 
merge,  there  is  a  lessening  of  competi- 
tion, because  one  of  the  banks  has  gone 
out  of  business.  But  it  might  well  have 
failed  anyway  in  the  long  run,  and  in 
the  meantime  there  might  be  years  of 
poor  banking  service  to  the  cwnmunity. 
But  if  that  merger  were  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  a  test  as  to  whether 
the  Clayton  Act  would  apply,  the  ques- 
tion would  be,  Is  there  substantial  com- 
I)etition  to  justify  the  merger  of  those 
two  banks?  Nothing  else  could  be 
considered. 

Mr.  KETAUVER.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  p)oint.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  let  me  develop  it 
further.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
says  that  the  Attorney  General  is  still 
in  the  picture,  under  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  That  was  his  statement. 
He  said  the  Attorney  General  could 
still  bring  suit.  Just  as  he  brought  suit 
in  California. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  says  that  he  does  not  take  the 
Attorney  General  out  of  the  picture. 
Any  rights  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  with  respect  to  the  antitrust  laws 
he  would  continue  to  have  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  says  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  still  be  in  the  picture,  so  far  as  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  concerned. 
Assuming  the  bill  passes,  we  shall  then 
be  in  this  remarkable  and  untenable  sit- 
uation: The  banks,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board  are  con- 
fronted with  two  tests.  They  are  con- 
fronted with  one  test  under  section  7,  if 
the  Attorney  General  is  still  in  the  pic- 
ture, namely,  that  if  the  result  of  the 
merger  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly, the  merger  is  unlawful. 

Then  the  other  test,  as  written  In  Sen- 
ate bill  1062,  as  reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  is: 

Shall  also  take  Into  conilderatlon  whether 
the  effect  thereof  may  be  to  lessen  competi- 
tion unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  expect  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Cxirrency,  and  everyone  else  concerned 
to  use  one  test  for  one  purpose  and  to 
use  another  test  for  another  purpose: 
and  I  do  not  know  how  any  banks  ever 
would  feel  safe  In  what  they  were  doing 
If  they  had  to  comply  with  two  testa 
which  were  different. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see does  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
imder  the  antitrust  laws  the  Clayton  Act 
does  not  apply  when  one  bank  buys  the 
assets  of  another  bank,  but  applies  only 
when  one  bank  buys  the  stock  of  another 
bank. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  realise  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  pres- 
ent law  under  the  Clayton  Act.  We  ar« 
trying  to  strengthen  the  antimerger 
laws  and  apply  them  to  bank  mergeri. 

The  very  languagt  of  tht  bill  was  en- 
dontd  by  th«  Amtrloan  Bar  AuoolaUon 


In  1957.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  every  agency  which 
deals  with  banks.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  tells  us  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand how  all  those  experts  on  banking 
could  reach  the  conclusion  that  tliis  is 
the  proper  way  to  handle  the  matter,  and 
that  he  does  not  understand  how  the 
banks  could  possibly  function  under  such 
legislation. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  the  officials  of  every  bank  with 
which  I  have  had  contact  have  said,  "If 
you  are  going  to  apply  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  test  to  us  or  if  you  are  going 
to  apply  the  test  of  the  term  'substan- 
tially lessen  competition'  to  us,  we  do 
not  want  any  legislation  at  all  enacted." 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  certainly 
was  correct  Jyhen  he  predicted  that  if  we 
were  to  incliide  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment, the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  would 
be  killed.     4. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  just  now  stated  that 
in  the  case  of  stock  acquisition  mergers, 
such  as  in  the  California  case,  the  more 
rigid  rule  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
applies.  Is  it  right  and  is  it  good  legis- 
lation to  have  one  rule  apply  in  one 
set  of  circumstances — as  the  Attorney 
General  first  asserted  in  the  California 
bank  case:  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia says  the  Attorney  General  will  still 
be  in  the  picture — but  to  have  an  en- 
tirely different  rule  or  criterion  apply 
in  another  situation?  If  that  is  done, 
how  will  the  banks  ever  know  where 
they  stand? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Congress  wishes  to  put  banks  on  the 
same  basis  as  steel  corporations,  auto- 
mobile corporations,  and  other  corpora- 
tions. Congress  should  repeal  all  present 
laws  on  the  subject  of  banks,  and  could 
put  them  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  under 
the  Clayton  Act.  not  only  in  the  case  of 
mergers  by  stock  acquisition,  but  also 
in  the  case  of  mergers  by  asset  acquisi- 
tion. But  If  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see were  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  that  effect, 
It  would  not  receive  10  favorable  votes; 
and  he  would  find  that  such  a  bill  would 
be  bitterly  criticized  by  his  banking 
friends  in  his  home  State. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  if  two  banks 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  under  the  second  test;  and 
if,  a  month  later,  they  And  that  they 
have  been  sued  by  the  Attorney  General 
imder  the  more  rigid  requirements  of 
section  7,  as  it  applies  to  stock  acquisi- 
tions, they  will  wonder  what  sort  of  legis- 
lation the  Congress  has  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  my  friend 
has  overlooked  the  fact  that  virtually  all, 
if  not  all,  bank  mergers  are  by  asset 
acquisitions,  and  the  Attorney  General 
cannot  reach  such  mergers  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  In  California 
there  was  a  very  large  one  by  means 
of  stock  acquisition. 

Mr.  ROBBHTBON.  But  in  that  caM 
tht  Federal  Rtservt  Board  had  Jurladlo- 
Uon,  and  proNouttd  the  oMt,  and  f  alltd. 


ytr.  KEFAUVER.  I  beg  my  colleague's 
pardon;  that  suit  has  just  been  brought, 
and  no  decision  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  referring 
to  the  Transamerica  case  of  some  years 
ago. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No;  I  was  referring 
to  the  California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  interest  of  clarity  the  same  test 
should  apply  to  both  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  How- 
ever, the  committee  bill  does  not  do  so; 
instead,  it  applies  a  different  test. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  carries  out  the 
test  which  has  been  given  judicial  con- 
struction, and  has  been  in  section  3  of  the 
Clayton  Act  and  in  section  7  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

So  I  think  the  banks  would  prefer  to 
have  a  clear-cut  test,  rather  than  to  have 
two  tests,  with  the  result  that  they 
might  get  into  trouble  because  they  would 
not   know  which  one  to  follow, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognize  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is 
an  outstanding  lawyer  and.  as  I  have 
stated  earlier  today,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
But  when  he  says  my  bill  will  not  do  the 
Job.  I  wish  to  point  out.  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  bill  was  prepared  by  the  best 
lawyers  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has; 
and  they  have  been  at  this  business  for 
years.     They  prepared  the  bill. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  best  lawyers  the  American 
Bankers  Association  has;  and  it  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Treasury  Department, 
through  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciu"- 
rency;  and  it  was  endorsed  by  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  and  it  was  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  through 
its  house  of  delgates. 

I  cite  those  facts,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  came  to  the 
floor  to  take  a  look  at  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment,  and  decided  that  the  bill  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  considerably;  and  it  so  happens 
that  for  some  time  I  have  had  some  fa- 
miliarity with  this  problem,  because  a 
similar  bill  was  Introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 

The  fact  remains — and  we  cannot  get 
away  from  it — that  this  bill  provides  one 
test,  and  the  Clayton  Act  provides  a  dif- 
ferent test.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  leg* 
islatlon  to  allow  such  matters  to  hang 
fire,  so  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency or  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  could  approve  a 
bank  merger  under  their  less  severe  test; 
but  then,  a  little  later,  the  Attorney 
General  could  bring  suit  under  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  same  nil* 
should  apply  in  each  ease. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  have  this  lan- 
guage apply  to  banks,  then  section  T  of 
the  Clayton  Act  should  be  amended  to  aa 
to  havt  tht  Muat  laniuaft  apply  to  tht 
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bcmks  which  are  dealt  .with  by  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  although  I  ain  not  advocating 
that. 

But  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  in  the 
interest  of  letting  such  corporations 
know  where  they  stand,  certainly  they 
are  entitled  to  something  better  thtm  the 
situation  this  bill  would  leave  them  in. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor:  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  think  much  of  the  debate  in  favor  of 
passage  of  the  bill  without  my  amend- 
ment has  occurred  without  recognition  of 
the  plain  language  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Beginning  on  page  1,  the  pending  bill 
provides  that: 

No  liuured  bank  shaU  merge  or  conaoU- 
date  with  any  other  Insured  bank  or,  either 
directly  or  indirectly— 

And  so  forth — 

without  the  prior  written  consent  (1)  of  the 
Comptroller  oX  the  Currency  •  •  •  or  (11)  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve  System  •  •  •  or  (Ui)  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Then  the  bill  provides: 

In  granting  or  withholding  consent  under 
this  subsection,  the  Comptroller,  the  Board, 
or  the  Corporation,  as  the  caM  may  be.  shall 
consider  the  factors  enumerated  In  section  S 
of  this  act. 

Of  course  that  refers  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Then  the  bill  provides: 

In  tb*  case  a€  a  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition of  assets,  or  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities, the  appropriate  agency  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  whether  the  effect  thereof 
may  be  to  lessen  competition  unduly  or  to 
tend  unduly  to  create  a  monopoly. 

A  very  large  minority  of  the  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency  Committee  objected  to 
that  language,  apparently  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
objects  to  it— namely,  because  It  changes 
court-tested  language. 

Then  the  bill,  as  reported,  provides: 
and.  in  the  Intereste  of  uniform  ■undarda. 
It  shall  not  take  action  aa  to  any  tuch 
transaction  without  first  seeking  the  views 
of  each  of  the  other  two  banking  agencies 
referred  to  herein  with  respect  to  such 
queatlon. 

80  this  provision  requires  that  all 
three  of  the  banking  agencies  cooperate* 
to  advise  one  another. 

Then  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, adds  new  lar\guage.  I  think  the 
new  language  is  marvelous  and  won- 
derful to  read:  it  is  the  amendment 
which  was  added  by  a  small  majority 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee: 

In  the  oaae  of  a  merger,  oonsoUdatlon.  so- 
quleitton  of  aaeets,  or  assumption  of  ItsblN 
Itlee.  the  appropriate  sgenoy  shall  request 
a  report  from  the  Attorney  Oenersl  on  tbe 
•ompetltlve  fsotors  Uivolved  In  the  merger. 

Doii  it  provide  that  (hat  report  shall 
hivt  any  tffMt?  Not  gt  ill. 


The  bill  provides  further: 

The  Attorney  General  shall  furnish  such 
report  to  such  agency  within  30  calendar 
days  of  the  request. 

Then  here  is  the  proviso: 

Provided,  however.  That  in  case  the 
agency  finds  an  emergency  exists  the  agency 
may  advise  the  Attorney  General  thereof 
and  may  thereupon  shorten  the  period  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  report  to  10  calen- 
dar days. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee provided  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  report  within  30  days.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  provided  the  bank- 
ing agency  concerned  can  shorten  the 
period  to  .'0  days,  thereby  cutting  down 
the  opportunity  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  investigate. 

The  bill  then  proceeds: 

And  proxrided  further.  That  where  the 
agency  finds  that  an  emergency  makes  neces- 
sary Immediate  action  in  order  to  prevent 
the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the  merging 
banks,  the  appropriate  agency  may  act  with- 
out obtaining  such  report  from  the  Attorney 
General. 

Authority  for  the  request  is  made  by 
the  proposed  law.  and  then  the  banking 
agencies  are  granted  the  power  to  refuse 
to  receive  the  report  and  to  act  without 
getting  the  report:  and  that  is  called 
legislation.  A  request  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  is  called  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  now  to  sum  up  the  situation.  The 
legislative  history  is  now  very  clear  that 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  does 
not  deprive  the  Attorney  General  of 
jurisdiction  either  under  the  Clayton  Act 
or  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Indeed.  I  may  say.  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative construction,  the  fact  that  the 
word  "unduly  "  is  In  this  section,  and  the 
word  "substantially"  is  in  the  Clayton 
Act,  would,  if  anything,  buttress  the  bill 
we  would  pass,  because  the  standard 
established  would  enable  the  courts  to 
hold  the  banking  agency  deciding  the 
case  to  the  same  standard  adopted  by  the 
Attorney  General.  But  the  legislative 
history  is  clear  that  nothing  is  taken 
away  from  the  Attorney  General. 

My  frtend,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, argues  that  a  different  standard  is 
esUblished  for  the  Attorney  General  in 
stock  acquisition  cases  than  is  estab- 
lished for  the  regulatory  agency.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  In  that.  The  Attorney 
General  is  not  obliged  to  bring  every 
case.  He  brings  a  case  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  public  Interest  requires  It. 
This  bill  will  not  inhibit  him  from  bring- 
ing a  case,  and  so.  it  seems  to  me.  the 
antitrust  provision,  insofar  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  concerned,  is  fully  safe- 
guarded. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quite  through. 
What  this  bill  does  is  add  something 
wtiioh  U  not  in  the  law  today.  It  adds 
an  antitrust  oriterlon— not  the  umti  one. 
but  an  antltruit  orttorlon— to  all  the 
other  criteria  of  the  regulatory  agency. 
That  is  a  good  thing.  That  Is  what  I  am 
(or.   That  ii  ft  ittp  foii'ftrd.   X  do  not 


believe  that  adding  the  right  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  litigate  in  these 
particular  proceedings  is  a  desirable 
thing  insofar  as  the  public  Interest  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  yield  first  to  the 
chairman,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  remember  we  discussed 
a  quotation  of  10  years  ago  by  Hon.  A.  A. 
Berle,  who,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  and  was  a  teacher 
at  Columbia  University  and  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  He  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  a  quotation 
from  which  appears  on  pages  18  and  19 
of  the  report.  That  quotation  concludes 
by  stating : 

The  econonUc  and  social  premises  of  the 
Sherman  Act  in  respect  of  other  businesses 
are  not  fully  accepted  by  the  Congress,  the 
States,  or  the  public  as  the  only  consider- 
ations applicable  to  deposit  banking. 

He  recommended  10  years  ago  that 
they  be  brought  under  control,  but  under 
different  tests,  tests  more  like  these 
which  apply  in  the  case  of  railroads,  util- 
ities, power  companies,  communications, 
and  so  forth;  and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Termessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  summed  up  his  position  clear- 
ly and.  I  think,  in  terms  we  all  can 
understand.  He  said  it  is  clear  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
picture  in  stopping  mergers  of  banks, 
and  that  different  tests  apply,  and  that 
is  all  right,  because  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  not  decide  to  bring  a  case. 
But,  from  the  bankers  viewpoint,  it 
leaves  him  in  a  difficult  situation,  if.  20. 
25.  or  30  years  later,  another  Attorney 
General  may  decide  that  the  acquisition 
or  merger  which  took  place  a  long  time 
ago  was  illegal,  and  he  decided  to  sue 
the  bank  at  a  later  date.  So  the  banker 
would  never  know  exactly  where  he 
stood,  if  two  tests  could  be  applied.  In 
the  Du  Pont-Oeneral  Motors  case,  a  suit 
was  brought,  under  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  because  of  a  ti-ansaction  which 
had  taken  place  many  years  ago. 

I  am  merely  arguing  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  clarity  and  of  letting  the  bankers 
and  the  public  know  exactly  where  they 
stand,  the  test  ought  to  be  the  same.  I 
think  it  is  indefensible  to  have  agencies 
acting  under  one  criterion,  when  the  At- 
torney General  may  come  along  many 
years  afterwards  and  bring  a  suit  under 
an  entirely  different  criterion. 

Mr.  JAVns.  My  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee is  taUting  about  the  Sherman  Act 
when  he  talks  about  20  or  SO  years  later. 
That  is  itlU  ft  third  criterion,  which  is 
not  covered  by  the  word  "substantially." 
So  we  cannot  avoid  that  poesiblUty  un- 
iMft  we  make  the  deflnlUon  even  more 
inclusive  than  wt  now  do. 

Mr.  KEATZNO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVZTS.    Z  ylf Id. 
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Mr,  KKATXNQ.  Z  ihould  like  to  ftd- 
drMS  A  coupl*  of  quMtlona  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  or 
perhaps  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment.  In  the  first  place,  did 
I  correctly  understand  my  colleague  to 
say  the  amendment  as  offered  In  the 
form  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  substantially,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  And  it  was  defeated 
In  committee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  Is  the  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  pages  19  and  20 
of  the  report  it  is  stated  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation testified  about  certain  condi- 
tions in  which  a  banlc  merger  might 
substantially  lessen  competition,  and  yet 
be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  in  the  interest  of  sound  banking, 
and  it  is  stated  that  theory  is  recognized 
in  the  so-called  CMahoney  amendment. 

There  are  six  criteria  listed  on  the 
pages  of  that  report,  in  all  of  which 
cases  I  think  most  persons  would  agree 
that  the  interest  to  be  served  was  per- 
haps of  overriding  consequence  as  com- 
pared with  the  lessening  of  competition. 

There  are  only  four  criteria,  as  I  see 
It,  covered  by  the  CMahoney  amend- 
ment. Can  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Inform  us,  or  can  the  author  of  the 
amendment  tell  us,  which  circumstances 
set  forth  by  the  representative  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  are  not 
Included  in  the  terms  of  the  CMahoney 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming,  if  he  wishes  to 
answer  the  question.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  the  comparison  this 
quickly. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  Is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  exemptions  contained  in 
my  amendment  will  cover  all  those  men- 
tioned in  the  language  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words.  It  Is 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  six  instances  cited  in  this  testi- 
mony are  all  cases  which  should  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  exceptions  which 
•the  Senator  is  endeavoring  to  incor- 
porate in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Yes.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues 
to  a  rather  hasty  comparison  I  have 
made  with  reference  to  item  5  on  page 
20  of  the  report,  which  says: 

Where  the  acquired  bank  Is  an  uneconomic 
unit  or  Is  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  community  by  providing  loans  of  suffl- 
clent  size  or  by  providing  needed  banking 
facilities. 

A  hasty  comparison  of  that  particular 
paragraph  with  the  exceptions  does  not 
indicate  it  is  included.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  could  not  see  that 
it  was.  I  think  such  circumstances  do 
exist,  and  such  might  happen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  think  Item  4  is 
not  included.   That  item  is : 

Where  the  acquired  bank  has  no  adequate 
provision  for  management  succession  or  ita 
management  is  incompetent. 


Z  think  those  would  represent  the 
diminutions  from  six  to  four.  This  la  i 
conclusion  from  a  hasty  comparison. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  those  items  were  not  covered. 
as  does  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  wondered  if  there  were  some 
particular  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  omitted  those  from  his  amend- 
ment, or  whether  they  should  also  be 
included  in  that  part  of  the  amendment 
where  the  Senator  reeks  to  set  forth  the 
situations  in  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  override  the  question  of  competition 
In  determining  whether  mergers  should 
go  through? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
answering  the  query  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  should  like  to  read  begin- 
ning on  line  3,  page  2.  where  we  have 
sought  to  cover  these  various  emergency 
situations.    The  amendment  provides: 

This  provision  shall  not.  however,  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  a  merger,  Consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets  or  assumption  of  li- 
abilities where  the  Comptroller,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
or  the  Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  flnds 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of 
the  ultimate  failure  of  the  bank  to  b« 
acquired;  that  because  of  Inadequate  or  in- 
competent management  the  acquired  bank's 
future  prospects  are  unfavorable  and  can 
be  corrected  only  by  a  merger  or  consolida- 
tion with  the  acquiring  bank:  that  the 
acquired  bank  Is  a  problem  bank  with  In- 
adequate capital  or  unsound  assets  and  Its 
acquisition  by  another  bank  would  be  the 
only  practical  means  of  dealing  with  the 
problem;  or  that  several  banks  In  a  small 
town  are  compelled  by  an  overbanked  situa- 
tion to  resort  to  unsound  competitive  prac- 
tices which  may  eventually  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  such  banks  and 
the  merger  of  the  two  or  more  banks  would, 
therefore,  be  In  the  public  interest. 

It  was  the  design  to  cover  these  vari- 
ous instances. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  in  the  language  he 
has  endeavored  to  cover  all  the  six  situ- 
ations referred  to  in  the  testimony  of 
the  representative  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  indeed.  We 
had  in  mind,  for  example,  particularly 
the  case  of  a  bank  in  which  the  banker 
died,  leaving  no  person  in  the  family 
competent  to  run  the  bank.  If  the 
widow  were  unable  to  run  the  bank,  a 
merger  would  be  the  only  way  of  saving 
the  ownership  assets.  I  think  these  ex- 
ceptions are  drawn  in  such  language 
that  they  would  cover  the  exceptions 
which  the  Banking  Association  witness 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  very  diflScult  for  those  of  us  who 
do  not  sit  on  a  committee  such  as  this, 
with  regard  to  a  complicated  question,  to 
Inform  ourselves  fully.  I  should  appre- 
ciate it  if  my  colleague  from  New  York 
or  the  author  of  the  amendment  would 
respond  to  another  inquiry.  On  page 
22  of  the  report,  with  respect  to  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  it  is  stated 
that  the  bill  would  require  the  three 
Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  banking 
factors  enumerated  in  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and  the 


report  goes  on  to  outline  in  ftneral  what 
ar«  those  factors. 

I  should  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
those  factors  differ  from  the  factors  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Those  factors 
would  not  be  touched  by  the  pending 
amendment  at  all.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  these 
factors  would  still  apply,  and  in  addition 
the  factors  specifically  enumerated  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  apply? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  is  exactly 
the  case.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
explicitly  set  forth  in  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  which  I  have  read  in 
the  Record  today.  I  think  this  may  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
it  is  what  Judge  Lawrence  E.  Walsh 
wrote  to  me  under  date  of  May  14: 

Your  proposal  would  not  alter  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  decision 
that  bank  mergers  should  be  passed  upon 
Initially — not  by  the  courts — but  by  appro- 
priate banking  agencies.  However,  your 
amendment  resolves  the  two  serious  prob- 
lems presented  by  S.  1062.  First,  the  amend- 
ment substitutes  the  court  tested  language 
of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  the  novel 
and  uncertain  standards  of  S.  1062.  Second, 
your  amendment  would  provide  that  If  any 
banking  agency  or  the  Attorney  General  rec* 
ommends  against  the  merger,  the  appropri- 
ate banking  agency  must  hold  a  hearing  and 
Interested  parties  may  appeal  to  the  courts 
from  the  banking  agency's  decision. 

The  preservation  of  the  right  of  judi- 
cial review  guarantees  that  the  banking 
agency  may  not  have  exclusive  power  to 
OK  mergers  which  may  be  against  the 
public  interest,  and  that  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered.  In  all  other  respects  I  have 
tried  to  include  the  points  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Pursuing  that  latter 
point  for  a  moment,  and  addressing  my- 
self to  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
with  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  what 
would  be  the  scope  of  the  review  which 
is  contemplated  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  would  cover  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  agency  acted. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Would  it  substitute 
the  decision  of  a  court  for  the  decision 
of  an  agency,  or  would  it  be  a  review  of 
an  administrative  decision? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Well,  the  court 
would  review  the  decision  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  action,  I  suppose,  but  it 
would  have  the  power  to  overrule  the 
agency. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then  what  would  be 
the  effect? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Important 
thing  is  to  have  a  right  of  hearing,  in- 
stead of  having  these  mergers  consum- 
mated by  decisions  behind  closed  doors 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  would  then  be 
the  effect  of  that  decision  upon  a  later 
action  which  might  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General?  Would  it  have  any 
effect? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  cannot  see  that 
It  would  have  any  effect. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  Suppoae  Uiat  the  de- 
elalon  in  the  administrative  proceeding 
rtvlewed  by  the  court  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  merger  should  be  allowed  to  go 
through.  Would  that  bar  the  Attorney 
Oenertl  from  later  bringinR  a  proceed- 
ing under  the  Sherman  Act? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  just  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  I  agree  with  him 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  answered,  as  I 
understand,  based  upon  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  answer  would 
be  the  .same  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  answer  would  be 
the  same,  in  the  Senators  opinion,  under 
his  amendment  as  under  the  original 
bill? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that  en- 
lightenment. 

Is  the  word  "unduly"  found  in  any 
other  statute,  or  has  it  been  the  subject 
of  judicial  interpretation?  Has  it  ever 
been  construed  by  the  courts?  I  know 
that  the  word  "substantially"  has  been. 
but  I  should  like  to  know  about  the 
other  word. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  word  'unduly"  is  a 
fairly  new  word  of  art.  I  asked  the  same 
question  in  the  committee,  and  I  was 
referred  to  another  statute  which  con- 
tained it.  although  it  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  intensive 
judicial  construction  as  the  word  "sub- 
stantial." 

Will  the  chairman  inform  us  as  to 
where  the  word  occurs  in  some  other 
statute? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  read  from  the 
committee  report,  near  the  bottom  of 
page  3 :  ;> 

Clayton  Act 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U  S  C.  18, 
October  15.  1914).  as  originally  enacted,  pro- 
hibited the  acquisition  by  one  corporation 
of  stock  In  another  corporation  If  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  might  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  between  the  two  corpora- 
tions in  any  community. 

8p>eciflc  exceptions  were  made  for  trans- 
actions consummated  pursuant  to  authority 
given  by  certain  regulatory  bodies.  Including 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  An  example  of  these 
specific  exceptions  tar  regulated  public  utili- 
ties or  quasi-public  utilities  may  be  found 
In  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
<49U.S.C.  5). 

At  the  bottom  of  page  3  there  is  a  cita- 
tion to  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  relating  to  consolidations  of 
carriers.    It  reads  as  follows: 

EXCBtPTS     FBOU     iNTCaSTATK     COMIIEBCC     ACT 

(49U.S.C.  5) 

Sec.  5.  Combinations  and  consolidations  of 
carriers : 

(1)  pooling:  division  of  tralBc.  service,  or 
earnings : 

Except  upon  specific  approval  by  order  of 
the  Commission  •  •  •  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  common  carrier  •  •  •  to  enter  Into 
any  contract  •  •  •  for  the  pooling  or  divi- 
sion of  trafBc  •  •  •  Provided,  That  when- 
ever the  Commission  is  of  opinion  *  *  *  that 


tht  poollni  or  dtvuiun  •  •  •  will  b*  in  tht 
InUfMt  of  better  servloe  to  the  pubUo  or  of 
•oonomy  in  operation,  and  will  not  unduly 
restrain  competition,  the  Commtaelon  shall 
by  order  approve  and  authorlae — 

Several  Instances  have  been  mention- 
ed which  are  exempted  under  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment — but  not  nearly 
all  of  them.  Let  us  assume  a  case  in 
which  there  are  two  banks  in  the  same 
community.  One  is  doing  well  and  the 
other  is  not.  One  has  good  management 
and  the  other  has  not.  To  merge  them 
would  be  definitely  in  the  public  interest, 
and  it  should  be  done.  The  merger 
would  "substantially"  lessen  competition, 
but  under  our  construction  of  the  bill,  it 
would  not  "unduly"  lessen  competition. 
We  do  not  know,  frankly,  just  how  much 
difference  there  is  between  "substan- 
tially" and  "unduly."  However,  in  our 
opinion,  the  word  ".substantially"  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  a  much  closer 
and  more  restrictive  term  than  "unduly," 
not  allowing  other  considerations  of  pub- 
lic interest.  In  the  court's  decisions 
under  the  Clayton  Act  there  can  be  no 
offsetting  of  any  substantial  lessening  of 
competition  against  public  benefits  on 
the  other  hand,  whereas  we  believe  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  railroads,  and  in  certain 
other  cases,  there  should  be  a  different 
test.  Therefore,  we  say  that  even  though 
in  some  cases  competition  may  be  less- 
ened somewhat,  although  not  unduly,  the 
benefits  to  the  public  may  outweigh  the 
lessening  of  competition,  and  the  merger 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  ask  him  whether  there  has  been  any 
court  construction  of  the  use  of  the  word 
under  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mei-ce  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  case  of  McLean  Trucking  Company  v. 
US.  c321  U.S.  67  (1944)).  In  that  case 
the  Supreme  Court  compared  the  two 
standards  set  forth  in  section  5<2)(b). 
and  pointed  out  that  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  proviso — "consistent  with 
the  public  interest"  and  "will  not  unduly 
restrain  competition" — are  more  rigor- 
ous than  the  general  standard  of  the  sec- 
tion— "consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest." 

In  that  case  the  court  approved  the 
word  "unduly." 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  statement  is  al- 
most self-evident.  But  did  the  coiut, 
in  that  decision,  try  to  tell  us  what  "un- 
duly" meant?  I  have  a  little  trouble 
with  the  word  "unduly,"  as  to  just  what 
it  does  mean. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  says  that  no  one  can  give 
a  categorical  answer  as  to  what  either 
"unduly"  or  'substantially"  mean. 

All  we  say  is  that  "unduly"  is  not  as 
rigid  as  'substantially."  TTierefore,  in 
the  case  of  a  regulated  corporation, 
which  a  bank  is,  we  feel  that  the  more 
flexible  term  should  be  used.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  the  comparative  benefits 
to  the  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lessening  of  competition  on  the  other,  we 
should  use  the  word  "unduly."  The 
word  "unduly,"  in  my  judgment,  cor- 


rectly refiacU  this  comparatlvt  ooiuld«r- 
aUon,  this  weighing  of  the  mtrlU  of 
merger  against  the  disadvantagM  which 
it  may  Involve. 

That  is  the  kind  of  consideration  which 
a  distinguished  lawyer  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Berle,  recommended  10  years  ago. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject for  many  years,  and  never  have  been 
able  to  get  any  legislation.  The  Senate 
passed  a  bill  in  1956  substantially  like 
this,  but  less  restrictive,  but  it  died  in  the 
House.  We  passed  another  in  1957.  as 
a  part  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act. 
It  died  in  the  House.  We  feel  now  that 
if  we  do  not  go  to  extremes,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  tighten  up  on  merger 
laws  so  as  to  protect  the  public  interest 
fully,  and  get  something  written  into  the 
statutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  undue 
haste. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  beUeve  that  we 
have  spent  enough  years  on  this  to  con- 
sider the  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment 
I  Mr.  O'Mahoney].  I  differ  slightly  with 
his  legal  opinion.  I  believe,  to  the  effect 
that  merely  because  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  and  we  all  agree, 
that  the  Attorney  General  could  pro- 
ceed if  the  committee  bill  should  become 
law.  no  matter  what  his  views  might  be, 
that  is  necessarily  so.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  when  there  is  a  judicial 
review,  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
would  not  later  be  estopped,  or  might  not 
later  be  estopped,  from  proceeding  un- 
der the  antitrust  law. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  his  amend- 
ment, in  that  regard,  calling  for  judicial 
review,  suid  the  committee  bill,  which 
does  not  provide  for  judicial  review. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore answering  the  Senator's  question  let 
me  refer  to  the  question  which  he  pre- 
viously propounded  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  invite  attention  to  line  15  on 
page  2  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  begin  in  line  14.  "Whether  the 
effect  thereof  may  be  to  lessen  competi- 
tion unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly. "  and  so  forth. 

In  the  committee  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  wished  to  substitute  the 
word  "substantially  "  for  the  weird  "un- 
duly." and  I  believe  a  large  minority  of 
the  committee  agreed  with  him.  He  has 
explained  his  reasons  here  today. 

The  defense  of  the  word  "unduly"  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  based 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  But 
banks  are  not  to  be  compared  with  rail- 
roads. The  word  "unduly  "  as  used  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  dealing  with 
railroads,  means  one  thing.  Some  rail- 
roads are  monopolistic,  because  they  are 
the  only  transportation  between  par- 
ticular points.  The  railroad  transporta- 
tion business  does  have  monopolistic  as- 
pects, but  the  banking  business  does  not. 
So  we  object,  in  offering  this  amendment. 
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to  the  word  "unduly."  just  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does. 

I  should  now  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the 
next  phrase:  "to  tend  unduiy  to  create 
monopoly."  I  say  to  the  Senator  without 
reservation  that  that  phrase  has  never 
appeared  in  any  law  which  has  been 
called  to  my  attention.  It  is  new  lan- 
guage. This  is  the  novel  language  to 
which  Judge  Walsh  referred  to  in  his 
letter  to  me  this  morning. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  first 
question,  the  judicial  review  in  a  par- 
ticular case  could  not.  In  my  judgment, 
afreet  the  power  or  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  We  must  remember 
that  these  matters  arise  in  different 
cases.  Therefore  if  there  should  be  a 
judicial  review  in  a  particular  case,  in  all 
probability  that  would  be  the  final  action 
in  that  case.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
was  judicial  review,  would  not  act  to  de- 
prive the  Attorney  General  of  any  of  his 
independent  powers  to  proceed  under  the 
Sherman  Act  or  under  the  Clayton  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  May  I  just  clarify 
that  point  with  respect  to  the  question 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  asked? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
chairman,  so  that  he  may  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  have  the  letter  of 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  which 
he  describes  "unduly."  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  distinguished  friend  from  Wy- 
oming this  question.  He  has  presented 
a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  which  it  is  stated : 

Flrgt,  the  amendment — 

That  Is  the  O'Mahoney  amendment — 

substitutes  the  court-tested  language  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  the  novel  and 
uncertain  standards  of  8.  1062. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming is  a  great  constitutional  lawyer, 
and  a  fine  lawyer  in  all  respects.  I 
should  like  him  to  cite,  not  a  whole  series 
of  cases,  but  one  case  which  gives  this 
clear  and  unequivocal  description  of  the 
meaning  of  "substantial" — just  one  case. 
"Unduly"  is  an  unclear  term,  he  says; 
•'substantially"  is  a  clear  term. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  can  supply  for 
the  Record  a  long  list  of  cases.  As  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  has  said,  this 
is  a  court-tested  phrase.  The  most  re- 
cent case  that  I  recall  Is  the  General 
Motors  case,  in  which  the  court  gave  its 
approval. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  can  sup- 
ply a  long  list  of  cases  defining  "sub- 
tantially."  he  will  do  what  the  counsel 
and  the  committee  have  been  unable  to 
do. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  To  pursue  further 
the  point  with  respect  to  the  estoppel 
which  might  be  placed  upon  the  At- 
torney General  under  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment — a  situation  which  would 
not   be   present   under   the   committee 


bill— I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  this  fact. 
I  concede  that  it  is  a  different  type  of 
proceeding,  but  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General,  as  I  read  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, would  be  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing. If  the  outcome  of  that  proceeding 
was  to  approve  the  merger,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  that  would  not  result  in 
an  estoppel  against  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  ever  questioning  it. 

To  that  extent  I  fear  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  go 
farther — undoubtedly  unwittingly,  al- 
though I  may  be  wrong — than  does  the 
committee  bill,  in  preventing  the  Attor- 
ney General  from  bringing  action  later. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  we  are  considering 
two  different  statutes.  Assuming  that 
the  committee  bill  with  my  amendment 
were  enacted,  the  judicial  review  would 
l>e  under  this  statute.  That  cannot  pos- 
sibly affect  the  powers  of  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  Sherman  Act,  which 
is  an  utterly  different  statute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  may  be  true,  but 
it  could  be  doubly  true  If  the  committee 
bill  were  enacted  without  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Let  me  just  ask  one  final  question,  if  I 
may.  I  am  sorry  to  take  so  much  of  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  once  the 
Attorney  General,  under  the  O'Mahoney 
bill,  had  decided  that  a  merger  was  no 
violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  he  would 
be  in  no  position  to  institute  further 
proceedings. 

Mr.  KEATING.  At  least,  if  I  were  the 
Judge,  I  would  not  be  sympathetic  to  his 
view  In  that  regard.  Suppose  under 
the  amendment  calling  for  judicial  re- 
view there  is  an  order  approving  the 
merger.  Is  It  Intended  by  the  amend- 
ment that  the  merger  shall  be  stayed 
during  the  p)endency  of  the  review? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Oh  yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Before  yielding 
the  floor  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
prepared  a  detailed  statement  of  my  op- 
position to  the  O'Mahoney  amendment. 
However,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  to  end  the  discus- 
sion and  to  pass  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Robcktsom  on 
O'Mahonet   Amendment 

I  oppKtse  the  O'Mahoney  amendment.  I 
oppose  it  because  I  think  It  will  be  disas- 
trous— so  disastrous  that  It  will  wreck  the 
bill. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  would  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment a  complete  veto  over  every  bank 
merger.  The  authority,  subject  to  no  stand- 
ards or  criteria,  to  require  public  hearings 
and  to  appeal  to  court.  Involving  delays 
of  weeks  and  months,  would  enable  the 
Justice  Department,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, to  kill  any  merger. 

This  is  far  greater  authority  than  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  under  section  7 


of  the  Clayton  Act.  where  it  has  no  author- 
ity to  stop  a  merger  before  It  has  occurred 
and  where  It  can  only  go  Into  court  and 
attempt  to  convince  the  court  that  the 
merger  may  lubatantlaUy  lessen  competi- 
tion In  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  section 
of  the  country.  The  CMahoney  amend- 
ment would  give  the  Justice  Department 
far  more  authority  to  prevent  mergers  In 
the  banking  field  than  In  the  case  of  rail- 
roads and  other  carriers  which  are  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  and  which  the  IOC 
can  approve  U  they  will  not  unduly  restrain 
competition. 

A  fimdamental  change  in  the  banking  In- 
dustry such  as  Is  propoesd  In  the  OMuhoney 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted  lightly 
or  casually. 

Before  discussing  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment In  detaU.  I  should  like  to  repeat  again 
that  the  comnUttee  blU  represenU  a  real 
and  genuine  compromise  between  widely 
different  points  of  view. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  thoaa  who 
strongly  oppose  any  legislation  whatever  In 
this  field.  Mr.  Myers,  the  Pennsylvania 
secretary  of  banking,  testifying  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervlaors  of  State 
Banks,  conceded  that  many  of  his  memt>ers 
would  prefer  to  have  regulation  of  SUt* 
banks  left  In  th«  hands  of  Sutc  author> 
Itlea.  though  he  recognised  that  some  Fed* 
eral  regulation  might  well  be  inevitable. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McDanlel.  the  superintendent 
of  banks  of  Ohio,  made  the  following  state- 
ment In  hU  telegram  to  the  committee: 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  giving  any  additional 
powers  to  the  Federal  supervising  agencies 
relative  to  bank  mergers  or  any  other  mat- 
ters that  would  give  them  additional  au- 
thority over  State  banks.  These  agencies' 
past  and  present  policies  and  actions  have 
demonstrated  that  any  additional  powers 
would  be  a  direct  threat  to  Independent 
and  dual  system  of  banking." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
would  prohibit  all  bank  mergers,  and  those 
who  would  place  bank  mergers  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  Just  like  any  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  concern. 

S.  1062  represents  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  these  twQ  extreme  positions. 
It  Closes  the  gap  In  the  antitrust  laws.  It 
closes  this  gap  by  requiring  approval  of 
bank  mergers  by  the  Federal  bank  super- 
visory authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  effective 
banking  system  in  the  Interest  of  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States. 
This  follows  the  precedents  established  In 
the  case  of  carriers  by  section  6  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920. 

S.  1062  goes  beyond  the  prcvloiu  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  1956  and  1957.  It 
go«s  beyond  by  virtue  of  the  Frear  amend- 
ment, which  makes  It  mandatory  to  get  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  competitive  factors  Involved  In  a  merger. 
In  all  but  exceptional  emergency  cases  In- 
volving the  probable  failure  of  one  of  the 
merging  banks.  Senator  DonoLAa  In  his 
supplemental  views  said  that  this  change 
was  a  vast  Improvement  over  the  previous 
bills.  Prom  his  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
I  think  he  was  correct. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  few  pro- 
visions of  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  In  or- 
der to  show  my  reasons  for  opposing  It. 
Some  of  my  comments  wlU  have  to  be  made 
In  the  form  of  questions,  because  the 
amendment  contains  many  ambiguous  and 
uncertain  terms  and  provisions. 

X 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  appears 
to  be  Intended  to  follow  the  standard  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act — but  It  does 
not  do  so  precisely,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
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the  effect  of  the  difference  is  meant  to  be. 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended 
In  1950.  prohibits  a  merger  "where  In  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the 
country,  the  effect  •  •  •  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly." 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit approving  a  merger  "where  in  any 
section  of  the  country  the  effect  thereof 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

What  Is  the  significance  of  the  omission  of 
the  phrase  "In  any  line  of  business?" 

Does  It  mean  that  all  banking  Is  a  single 
line  of  business — whether  It  Is  consumer 
credit  accounts.  automobUe  financing,  home 
or  Industrial  mortgages,  million  dollar  loans 
to  giant  corporations.  Christmas  Club  ac- 
coimts  or  interbank  deposits,  etc.? 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  effect  of  the  omission 
of  the  clause  "In  any  line  of  business." 

One  thing  that  seems  clear,  however — 
that  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  uses  a  dif- 
ferent provision  from  that  used  In  the  1950 
dayttm  Act  amendment.  In  view  of  this 
tfUrw«ac«.  It  seems  dlfBcult  to  argue  that  the 
amendment  goes  back  to  an  old  tried  and 
true  definition  of  "substantially"  which  has 
been  interpreted  again  and  again. 

n 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment,  after  this  ap- 
parent reference  to  the  Clayton  Act  language, 
goes  on  to  set  forth  a  number  of  cases  wherv 
the  Clayton  Act  language  "shall  not.  how- 
ever, be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  merger."  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  effect  of  this  language  U. 
In  the  Bethlehem-Toungstown  case.  Judge 
Welnfeld  said  that  If  the  effect  of  a  merger 
might  be  to  lessen  competition  substantially 
In  any  line  of  business  In  any  section  of  the 
country,  than  any  other  considerations  were 
Irrelevant.  The  O'Mahoney  amendment 
would  provide  for  a  number  of  specific  cases 
where  the  Clayton  Act  should  not  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  a  merger.  The  O'Mahoney 
amendment  does  not  provide  a  direct  excep- 
tion by  way  of  proviso  but  purports  to  be  an 
Interpretation  or  explanation  of  the  prohib- 
itory language.  Does  this  mean  that  a  sliii- 
llar  interpretation  should  be  given  to  seb- 
tlon  7  of  the  Clayton  Act?  Does  this  mean 
that  Judge  Welnfeld 's  statements  were 
wrong? 

m 

The  spedflc  circumstances  described  by 
the  amendment  as  cases  where  the  provision 
should  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  merger 
Include  several  of  the  examples  listed  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and  Judge 
Cellex  at  the  hearing  as  cases  where  It  was 
In  the  public  Interest  to  have  a  merger,  even 
though  competition  might  be  substantially 
lessened.  But  the  cases  specified  in  the 
amendment  do  not  Include  all  of  those 
Usted.  Presumably,  this  means  that  In  the 
cases  listed  In  the  hearings  but  not  listed 
In  the  bill  a  merger  cannot  be  approved. 

One  of  these  cases  Is  where  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  management 
succession.  It  would  seem  to  be  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  community  where  the  bank  is 
located  to  provide  for  continuity  of  banking 
services.  Of  course.  If  Incompetent  man- 
agement has  already  taken  over  the  bank, 
and  even  more  If  the  Incompetent  manage- 
ment has  run  down  the  bank  so  badly  that 
there  Is  reasonable  probability  of  ultimate 
failure  of  the  bank,  then  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  would  permit  the  merger.  But 
Is  It  wise  to  require  a  demonstration  of  In- 
competency of  management  or  to  require 
that  the  bank  be  run  down  so  far  that  there 
Is  a  reasonable  probability  of  ultimate  fail- 
ure before  the  merger  Is  permitted? 

Another  case  where  a  merger  apparently 
would  not  be  permitted  Is  where  the  acquired 
bank  is  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its 
community  by  providing  loans  of  sufficient 
size  or  by  providing  needed  banking  facili- 


ties. If,  for  Instance,  there  Is  only  one  bank 
In  a  town,  and  Its  capital  structure  is  so 
limited  that  It  cannot  supply  the  size  of  loan 
needed  by  business  in  the  area.  It  might 
merge  with  a  larger  outside  bank.  Or  if 
there  are  two  or  three  smaU  banks  In  the 
town,  none  big  enough  to  supply  the  loans 
needed  by  the  town's  growing  Industries,  two 
or  more  of  them  might  merge.  This  Is  not 
an  academic  situation.  At  page  417  of  the  re- 
port on  "Financing  SmaU  Business"  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  this  com- 
mittee, the  statement  Is  made  that  one-third 
of  the  smallest  banks  cited  the  legal  loan 
limit  to  a  borrower  as  a  frequently  occurring 
reason  for  rejection  of  small  business  loans. 
It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  making  of  loans  Is  one  of 
the  prime  functions  of  a  bank,  one  of  the 
ways  In  which  banks  can  contribute  and 
should  contribute  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  business,  big  and  small.  It 
la  trtie  that  when  a  bank  makes  a  loan,  it 
receive*  Interest  and  thereby  makes  a  profit. 
This  Is  good  for  the  bank.  But  a  business 
firm  which  borrows  from  a  bank  ordinarily 
makes  a  profit  even  larger  than  the  amount 
of  Interest  It  pays  to  the  bank.  OtherwtM. 
It  would  not  wish  to  borrow.  And  this  profit, 
made  by  a  business  borrowing  from  a  bank, 
is  one  of  the  ways  that  business  and  similar 
businesses  and  the  entire  country  grows  and 
prospers. 

vr 

Sven  if  all  of  the  situations  specified  at 
the  hearings  as  Justifying  mergers  even 
though  competition  might  be  substantially 
lessened  had  been  spelled  out  in  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment.  It  would  still  be  a 
misconstruction  of  the  testimony.  In  every 
case  where  these  situations  have  been  listed, 
they  have  been  listed  as  examples  and  not 
as  all  inclusive  lists.  In  House  Report  No. 
1417,  84th  Congress,  to  accompany  "BR. 
5948,  a  report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  Con- 
gressman RoDiNo  said  at  page  5: 

"In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
which  otherwise  would  be  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  failure,  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances In  which,  from  a  banking  stand- 
point, the  acquisition  of  a  bank  by  another 

bank    nuty    be    desirable;    as.    for    example 

•    •   •_•• 

Congressman  Ceixeb  at  the  hearings  on 
S.  1062,  at  page  98,  said: 

"In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
which  otherwise  would  be  faced  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances in  which,  from  a  banking  stand- 
point, the  acquisition  of  a  bank  by  another 
bank  may  be  in  the  public  interest.  For 
example  •  *  •  these  various  situations  are 
Illustrative  of  the  circumstances  where  the 
consummation  of  the  transaction  would  not 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  not 
be  banned  under  the  'substantially'  test. 
However,  should  there  be  any  doubt  in  this 
respect,  I  would  recommend  that  the  report 
of  this  committee  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion make  this  crystal  clear." 

The  American  Bankers  Association  in  giv- 
ing their  examples  stated: 

"Moreover,  there  are  certain  circumstances 
In  which  bank  mergers  may  substantiaUy 
lessen  competition  and  yet  be  desirable  In 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  sound  bank- 
ing, such  as  the  foUowlng  practical  ex- 
amples." 

v 

Since  these  examples  were  given  as  ex- 
amples where  administrative  discretion 
shoxild  be  appUed.  either  through  use  of  the 
"unduly"  test  of  8.  1062  or  by  interpretation 
as  Congressman  Rodino  and  Judge  Cxujb 
recommended,  these  situations  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  what  might  be  considered  legisla- 
tive terms.  For  example,  what  is  a  "smaU 
town"?    An  exception  for  banks  "in  a  small 


town"  would  not  be  easy  to  apply.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  question  of  size  of  a  town,  would 
It  make  any  difference  if  the  smaU  town 
were  a  suburb  of  a  large  city  or  near  a  large 
city?  I  can  imagine  years  of  acrinxonlous 
debate  before  Judicial  interpretation  of  the 
expression  "in  a  smaU  town"  was  finaUy 
worked  out. 

VI 

The  O'Mahoney  amendment  provides  that 
if  either  or  both  of  the  other  banking  agen- 
cies or  the  Attorney  General  disapproves  the 
application  within  30  days,  there  must  be  a 
hearing,  to  be  held  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  30  days  after  the  notice.  At  this 
hearing,  all  interested,  parties  must  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  testify.  The  de- 
cision must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  made  at  such  hearing.  This  order 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  any  party  ad- 
versely affected  or  by  the  Attorney  General 
within  another  SO  days. 

It  is  not  clear  what  this  hearing  is  meant 
to  cover.  The  views  of  the  other  banking 
agencies  are  lnt«nded  to  relate  to  such 
question.  Apparently  this  meazu  the  oom> 
peUtlve  aspects  of  the  merger,  though  thU 
Is  not  clear.  The  Attorney  General's  report 
Is  limited  to  the  competitive  factcws  Involved 
in  the  merger.  This  is  true  whether  the 
merger  In  question  comes  within  or  outside 
of  the  specific  excepUons  provided.  In  other 
words,  the  Attorney  General,  who  reports 
only  on  the  competitive  factors  Involved  In 
the  merger,  may  apparently  disapprove 
the  application  on  the  basis  of  banking  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  adequacy  or  competency 
of  management  or  the  adequacy  or  sound- 
ness of  a  bank's  assets.  This  may  not  be 
Intended.  It  may  be  that  the  disapproval 
can  only  be  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
factors. 

Any  hearing  held  under  these  circum- 
stances might  well  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
one  or  more  of  the  banks.  Any  Interested 
party  must  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  testify.  No  doubt  this  would  include 
competing  banks  who  might  be  glad  to  testi- 
fy on  the  management,  the  capital,  the 
assets,  and  the  competitive  practices  of  its 
rival.  No  doubt,  also,  all  Interested  parties 
would  include  present  or  prospective  de- 
positors and  borrowers,  for  example,  bor- 
rowers who  were  being  foreclosed,  or  would- 
be  borrowers  who  had  been  turned  down. 
Presumably,  any  of  these  people  might  be 
parties  adversely  affected  and  could,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  the  covirt  of  appeals. 

Since  the  application  must  be  granted  or 
denied  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made  at 
the  hearing,  the  hearing  must  be  full  and 
complete.  The  examiners'  reports  on  the 
subject  of  the  soundness  of  the  bank's  assets 
or  the  adequacy  and  competence  of  the 
bank's  management  would  have  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  public  record.  Examiners'  re- 
ports consist  of  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
material  as  FBI  £eld  reports — the  same  con- 
fidential opinion  evidence  concerning  In- 
dividuals, their  character,  ability,  financial 
position,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jections to  making  pubUc  FBI  reports  would 
apply  to  making  public  bank  examiners'  re- 
ports. In  addition,  there  is  the  danger  that 
the  release  of  examiners'  reports  concerning 
the  soundness  of  a  bank's  assets  or  Its  fu- 
ture earnings  prosp>ects,  or  the  giving  of 
testimony  on  these  subjects  by  a  competitor 
or  a  disgruntled  would-be  borrower  might 
have  very  unfavorable  effects  upon  its  stand- 
ing and  financial  soundness. 

Indiistry  witnesses  at  the  conunlttee  hear- 
ings on  S.  1062  did  not  testify  In  favor  of 
hearings  on  applications  for  bank  mergers. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  testified 
and  made  no  such  suggestion.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  testified  and  made  no 
such  suggestion.  Mr.  Ben  DuBols.  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  testified 
and  made  no  such  suggestion.     Mr.  Harry 
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J.  Hardlngr.  honorary  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  the  lath 
Federal  Reserve  District,  sent  In  »  written 
statement  for  the  record  and  no  suggestion 
of  hearings  was  made  In  that  statement.  The 
supervisory  authorities — the  Comptroller  o€ 
the  C?xuTency.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
a  representative  of  the  National  AiMoclatlon 
of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks  all  testified 
and  none  of  them  suggested  hearings.  The 
only  witness  before  the  committee  who  sug- 
gested hearings  was  Judge  Ckilw.  The 
statement  submitted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment suggested  hearings,  by  cross-reference 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  this  complete  lack  of  evi- 
dence from  the  Industry  showing  any  need 
for  hearings  or  any  desire  for  hearings,  the 
conunlttee  did  not  recommend  them,  and 
the  supplemental  views  filed  with  the  re- 
port did  not  suggest  hearings. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  CMahoney 
amendment.  Instead.  I  recommend  strongly 
that  the  Senate  pass  the  sound,  workable 
compromise  bill  which  was  reported  out  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee.  This 
will  enable  us  to  have  effective  regulation  of 
all  bank  mergers  under  uniform  standards 
Including  both  banking  and  competitive  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
hope  that  we  may  vote  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. However,  I  have  waited  since  3 
o'clock  to  speak,  and  I  have  a  relatively 
brief  statement  which  I  feel  very  strongly 
I  should  make. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  It  is  an  excellent 
amendment. 

I  differ  with  some  of  the  opinions 
which  have  been  offered  today.  The  bill 
takes  a  long  step  and  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However  I  believe  it 
could  be  improved.  I  agree  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  that  if  the  present 
amendment  does  not  succeed,  he  will  try 
to  improve  the  bill.  His  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  support  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  necessary.  But  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  is  the  strongest 
antimonopoly  amendment  available  to 
\is  today, 

I  wish  to  stress  how  important  a  good, 
strong  antimerger  and  antimonopoly  bill 
Is.  I  feel  that  the  case  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
an  excellent  case.  Senators  who  really 
believe  in  stopping  the  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  banking  by  a  smaller  and  smaller 
group  of  banks  should  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wywxilng. 

I  should  like  to  relate  what  has  hap- 
I>ened  in  the  past  few  years  with  respect 
to  banking  in  this  country.  On  page  90 
of  the  committee  hearings,  it  Ls  stated 
that  "the  banking  population  of  our 
country  is  at  a  35-year  low,  despite  the 
postwar  boom,  despite  the  286  percent 
growth  in  bank  assets,  despite  the  new 
high  level  of  loans  and  deposits,  despite 
the  greatly  increased  use  made  of  bank- 
ing services,  and  despite  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  number  of  depositors." 

At  page  91,  it  is  shown  that  New  York 
City  now  has  only  56  commercial  banks, 
whereas  at  the  opening  of  the  century 
it  had  127.   It  states  further: 

Further.  th«  city's  foor  largMt  banks  eon- 
trol  61  parcant  of  all  depoalta,  whereas  In 


1900  the  four  largest  had  only  21  percent 
of  the  total  deposits. 

Although  New  York  Is  the  leading  fi- 
nancial center  In  this  country,  concen- 
tration of  financial  power  is  prevalent 
throughout  America  according  to  a 
mountain  of  incMitrovertible  evidence 
brought  forth  in  the  hearing. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  in  the 
hearings  to  support  my  reason  for  favor- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  It  shows  why  it  Is 
so  important  to  arrest  the  concentra- 
tion of  financial  power. 

Thus,  as  banks  have  grown  larger,  they 
have  tended  to  have  fewer  dealings  with 
smaller  businesses.  This  is  not  simply 
an  assertion;  it  is  a  fact.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
several  years  ago  showed  that  the  very 
large  banks  having  deposits  of  $500  mil- 
lion or  more  had  the  smalle.st  number  of 
loans  with  small  businesses  of  all  classe.<; 
of  banks,  the  next  to  the  lowest  dollar 
volume  of  loans  with  small  business,  and 
the  smallest  percentage  of  dollar  volume 
of  all  loans  with  small  business. 

Also,  the  fact  is  that  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  banks  will  not  result  in 
a  combination  of  the  smaller,  weaker 
banks.  I  think  the  experience  to  date 
proves  this.  The  overwhelming  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  banks  which  have 
been  absorbed  in  merger  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  have  not  been,  for 
the  most  pai-t,  financially  weak;  they 
have  been  the  stronger  banks,  the  larger 
banks.  The  remark.s  made  in  the  Senate 
today  have  emphasized  that  point  over 
and  over  again. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  said  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  acted  in  these  cases  in  the  past. 
I  think  that  is  an  interesting  statement. 
He  cited  one  example.  I  think  there  may 
be  two  or  three  others  over  the  past  20 
or  30  years.  To  be  sure,  they  are  very 
few.  In  the  period  1950  through  1958, 
there  have  been  approximately  1,330 
bank  mergers.  How  often  has  the  At- 
torney General  acted?  Twice,  maybe 
three  times. 

Unless  we  have  a  strong,  effective  bill 
of  the  kind  which  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
provide,  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  merger  process. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  in  his  ex- 
cellent speech  last  night  gave  as  the 
principal  reason  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  read  the  speech — and  I  read 
It  very  carefully — that  "unlimited  and 
luirestricted  competition  in  banking  is 
Just  not  possible."    He  said: 

We  have  had  too  many  panics  and  bank- 
ing cflses  and  bank  failures,  largely  as  the 
result  of  excessive  competition  In  banking. 
to  consider  for  a  moment  going  back  to  tha 
days  of  free  banking  or  unregulated  banking. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
quoted  Mr.  Berle  along  the  same  line : 

A  bank  faUure  la  a  community  disaster, 
however,  wherever,  and  whenever  It  oc- 
curs. •  •  •  The  economic  and  social  prem- 
ises of  the  Sherman  Act  in  respect  of  other 
btuinessea  are  not  fully  accepted  by  tha 
Oongreaa,  tha  Btatea,  or  the  public  as  tha 
only  oonalderaUona  applicabla  to  depcalt 
banking. 


Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  a 
bank  failure  for  a  long  time.  There 
have  been  some  bank  liquidations,  but 
they  have  been  caused  by  embezzlement. 

Mergers  could  not  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent them.  There  is  no  longer  a  real 
problem  concerning  bank  failures.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
foresaw  that  possibility  by  providing  in 
the  amendment  that  if  it  is  necessary  for 
banics  to  combine  in  order  to  prevent 
failures,    such    combinations    may    be 

made. 

The  other  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  raised,  and  raised  with 
great  effect,  is  that  banking  is  different 
from  industrial  business.  Banking  is 
different  from  the  automobile  industry. 
It  is  a  regulated  Industry;  therefore,  it 
takes  on  some  of  the  cast  of  a  utility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  argument 
does  not  have  substantial  merit,  because 
the  distinctive  feature  of  regulated  util- 
ities, and  the  reason  why  they  can  be 
permitted  to  operate  as  monopolies,  is 
that  the  rates  which  they  charge  the 
public  are  regulated,  fixed,  established, 
and  limited  by  law.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  provision  of  law  to  limit  the  charges 
which  a  bank  makes  to  the  public. 
There  is  no  provision  of  law  which  llmita 
its  interest  rates.  Banks  are  free  to 
compete  among  themselves.  Their  In- 
terest rates  vary  from  bank  to  banlc 
Because  they  have  that  freedom,  it  seems 
to  me  the  analogy  of  saying  that  a  bank 
Is  a  utility,  and  that  therefore  it  can  and 
should  combine  and  should  be  permitted 
some  degree  of  concentration,  falls  to  the 
floor. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  has  already 
been  emphasized  two  or  three  times.  I 
think  it  is  hard  to  resist  this  point.  That 
Is.  the  agency  of  the  Government  which 
Is  most  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitnist  laws,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  through  the  Attorney  General, 
supports  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  does  so  emphatically 
in  this  language.  I  shall  read  one  short 
paragraph  from  the  letter  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Lawrence  E.  Walsh  in 
support  of  the  amendment: 

I  believe  yoxir  amendment  contains  ade- 
quate competitive  safeguards  while  assur- 
ing at  the  same  time  certain  flexibility  for 
the  asserted  needs  of  the  banking  field.  I 
believe  Its  enactment  would  promote  com- 
petition in  banking  which  Is  so  vital  to 
growth  of  new  and  small  business. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  page  96  of 
the  hearings,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  has  had  great  experience  with 
this  matter,  supports  at  least  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  when  he  says: 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  principle 
that  the  acquisition  by  one  bank  by  another 
through  purchase,  merger,  or  consolidation 
should  not  be  permitted  II  the  effect  of  ths 
acquisition — 

Listen  to  this — 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition. 
It  Is  no  less  Important  to  have  competition 
In  banking,  when  this  can  be  done  soundly, 
than  It  Is  In  other  fields  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  h<H)e  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rvim,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  call  of  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
cluded, we  vote  inmiediately  on  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  agree  to  that  re- 
quest   I  hope  it  will  be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  unanimous  consent  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment has  been  obtained  let  me  inquire 
whether  the  Senate  is  now  to  proceed  to 
vote  without  having  a  quorum  present. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  Senators  are 
on  their  way  to  the  Chamber  from  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Further- 
more, other  amendments  to  the  bill  re- 
main to  be  considered;  and  there  Is  also 
a  possibility  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  will 
be  reconsidered.  I  believe  all  that  is  un- 
derstood. Furthermore,  if  consent  Is 
given  to  rescind  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call,  the  taking  of  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  will  require 
some'  time;  and  during  that  period  of 
time.  Senators  who  are  not  now  in  the 
Chamber  will  have  an  opjjortunity  to 
arrive  in  the  Chamber  before  the  vote  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  agreement  was  that, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  a  quorum, 
the  Senate  would  proceed  at  once  to  take 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Of  course,  if  some  Senators  are  not 
now  In  the  Chamber,  but  are  on  their 
way  here  via  the  tramway,  if  they  have 
not  arrived  after  the  roll  has  been  called 
and  after  the  vote  has  been  recapitu- 
lated. Senators  who  then  are  present 
can — by  Inquiring  how  their  votes  have 
been  recorded — afford  Senators  who 
then  are  absent  time  to  reach  the  Cham- 
ber and  vote  before  the  result  Is  an- 
nounced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LAMO  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
quorum  call  was  in  progress,  and  the 
Chair  is  also  advised  that  agreement 
was  reached  to  have  the  Senate  vote  at 
this  time  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Without  objection,  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

The  QuesUoQ  is  on  agreeinc  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney].    On 
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this  questicm,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  Uie 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHtTRCHl.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Accordingly,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  GoRfl. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson  1, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi  [Mr.  Stenkis]   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstau.]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bruges],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HiCKENLOOPER] ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr. 
Wn.EY]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizoim  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  w&s  armoiinced — yeas  29, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

TEAS— 29 


Morton 
Moss 


SaltonstaU 
Biennis 


WUey 


Bartlett 

Jackson 

Morse 

Carroll 

KefauTcr 

Murray 

Case.  8  Dak. 

Langer 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Long 

O'Mahoney 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

Douglas 

McGee 

Proxmlre 

Oreen 

McNamara 

Smatbers 

Omening 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Humphrey 

Monroney 
NAYS— 55 

▲iken 

Ellender 

Martin 

AUott 

Engle 

Mxmdt 

Anderson 

Xrvln 

Muskle 

Beall 

Frear 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hartke 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hayden 

Rusaell 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

Schoetipai 

Byrd.  Va. 

HUl 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Capebart 

JSTltS 

Symington 

Carlson 

Johnston.  B.C. 

Talmadge 

Case,  N.J. 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Keating 

WUUams.  If  .J. 

Cotton 

Kerr 

WUllams,0«l. 

Curtis 

Kuehel 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Dlrksen 

Ijtuarhe 

Kastland 

McClellan 

HOT  VOTHfCI— 14 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Hickenlooper 

Churcb 

Ooldwater 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Clark 

Oore 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  CMahoney's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Members  of  the  Senate  if  they  will 
be  kind  enough  to  remain  for  about  10 
minutes,  so  that  an  amendment  can  be 
disjx)sed  of  by  a  voice  vote.  We  will 
not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  lest  there 
be  a  misunderstanding,  there  will  be  a 
vote  tonight  on  the  issue  of  whether  the 
Army  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  strength 
of  900.000  and  the  Marine  Corps  at  a 
strength  of  200,000.  That  issue  will 
c<Hne  uix>n  a  motion  to  ask  for  a  further 
conference  with  the  House  by  recon- 
sidering the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  was  agreed  to. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  have  the  Senate 
go  on  record  as  to  how  it  feels  about 
these  cutbacks,  and  about  the  adminis- 
tration's taking  the  money  which  was 
provided  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Army  and  using  it  for  other  purposes, 
thereby  slashing  our  defensive  strength. 

Senators  can  vote  as  they  desire,  but 
I  think  they  should  be  on  notice  that 
they  will  go  on  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  to  state  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  pending 
bill,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senate  has  been  so  notified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  conference  report  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
this  afternoon,  there  was  considerable 
discussion,  but  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to,  and,  likewise,  everything  in 
cennection  with  it.  It  was  at  that  point, 
after  some  discussion,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  sub- 
mitted his  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to 
reconsider. 

At  that  time  I  offered  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider,  but 
actually  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
not  yet  before  the  Senate  because  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  had  not  yielded 
for  that  purpose.  So,  by  general  agree- 
ment, there  will  be  an  hour  of  discus- 
sion after  we  finish  action  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  to  be  equally  divided. 

As  for  myself,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  take  time  particularly,  because 
we  have  discussed  the  level  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  question  of  the  research  on 
humane  slaughter,  and  other  items, 
some  of  which  were  taken  back  and  on 
Which  the  House  gave  a  separate  vote, 
and  others  on  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees took  a  position  whereby  they  let 
the  House  assert  its  will.  That  is  the 
matter  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wants  to  discuss. 
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I  hope  we  can  conclude  the  discus- 
sion within  30  minutes,  if  the  time  is 
going  to  be  used  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
ponents. We  on  this  side  do  not  have 
much  to  say.  and  I  am  ready  to  see  the 
matter  go  to  a  vote.  My  best  guess  is 
that  we  should  be  able  to  vote  about  6 
o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there 
has  been  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  debate  to  1  hour  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  done  by  private  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long)  1  hour  of  time  for  de- 
bate be  allotted,  to  be  equally  divided,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Senator's 
motion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  jvuilor  Senator  from  I<ouisiana 
wanted  to  know  about  the  conference  re- 
port. He  was  in  the  Committe*;  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  meanwhile  people 
were  trying  to  find  him.  He  rushed  up 
to  the  Chamber  in  a  foot  race,  as  fast  as 
he  could,  to  find  that  the  conference  re- 
port had  been  agreed  to. 

There  is  one  rule  I  spoke  of  this  morn- 
ing, in  connection  with  another  matter, 
which  is  the  rule  of  fair  play.  That  is 
a  rule  which  is  not  in  the  Senate  book  of 
rules.  If  something  slips  through  when 
a  Senator  who  is  interested  in  it  has  no 
chance  to  be  present  to  express  himself, 
there  at  least  ought  to  be  provided  a 
chance  to  have  a  vote,  so  that  he  can  ex- 
press his  viewpoint. 

I  am  frank  to  say  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  when  this  is  all 
over  a  motion  to  table  would  not  be  in 
order.  I  would  not  have  to  make  my 
motion  to  reconsider  until  I  finished  all 
the  oratory  I  had  in  mind  for  my  side. 

I  am  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  we  have  an  hour  for  discus- 
sion, to  be  divided  a  half  hour  to  each 
side.  We  will  be  short  of  time.  I  know, 
but  with  the  Senators  here  to  listen  to 
the  debate,  we  should  be  much  better  off 
than  we  would  be  if  we  spent  5  or  6  hours 
<liscussing  the  issue  in  an  empty  Cham- 
ber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  have  a  clarification 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request.  Is 
the  request  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, after  being  taken  up,  will  be  de- 
bated for  1  hour  before  the  motion  to 
table  is  made? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  designate  who  will  control  the 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  would  be 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  desires  to  speak  about 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  comments  made  by  the  chairman 
of  th3  committee.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  to  which  the 
Senator  referred,  which  will  call  for  a 
division  vote,  is  an  amendment  I  will 
offer  to  change  the  word  "unduly"  to 
"substantially,"  rather  than  the  amend- 
ment which  will  soon  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskib],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  The 
amendment  represents  a  working  out  of 
language  which  I  had  given  notice  I  was 
going  to  propose  and  language  which 
other  Senators  whom  I  have  named  had 
proposed  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  9,  after  the  period  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Tlie  Comptroller,  the  Board,  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  each  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  semiannual  report  with  respect  to  each 
merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  assets, 
or  assumption  of  liabilities  approved  by  the 
Comptroller,  the  Board,  or  the  Corporation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  shall  include 
the  following  Information:  The  name  of 
the  receiving  bank:  the  name  of  the  ab- 
sorbed bank;  the  total  resources  of  the  re- 
ceiving bank;  the  total  resources  of  the  ab- 
sorbed bank:  whether  a  report  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Attorney  General  here- 
under; and  if  approval  has  been  given,  a 
summary  of  the  substance  of  the  report 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  a  state- 
ment by  the  Comptroller,  the  Board,  or  the 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  Justifica- 
tion of  its  findings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  not  proposed  in  the 
committee  and  was  not  discussed  In  the 
committee.  Therefore,  the  chairman  is 
imable  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  understands  the 
amendment,  it  provides  that  the  bare, 
essential  facts  with  respect  to  the  merg- 
ers are  to  be  reported  semiannually  to 


the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  tlie 
banks  and  the  assets. 

So  far  as  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  concerned,  with  respect  to  the 
competitive  situation,  the  report  would 
not  go  into  any  great  details  which  could 
substantially  hurt  the  merged  bank  after 
it  has  been  merged.  The  report  would 
provide  whatever  the  agency  handling 
the  merger  thought  was  a  sunmiary  of 
the  essential  part  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report,  if  there  were  a  question  of 
to  some  extent  lessening  competition. 

As  the  chairman  understands  the 
amendment,  it  would  make  a  record 
which  people  would  need  to  have  and 
should  have  about  the  mergers,  since 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  them,  but  with- 
out including  detailed  information  which 
might  be  very  damaging  to  the  merged 
banks,  which  some  have  wanted  to  put 
in.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
chairman  would  not  voice  any  personal 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beheve  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  clear.  It 
provides  for  a  summary  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Attorney  General's  report. 
Certainly  we  would  not  want  anything 
in  the  bill  that  would  be  harmful  to  the 
merged  bank. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  those  of 
us  who  sponsor  this  amendment  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing  to  it  that  the  finding 
or  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General 
which  deal  with  the  detailed  aspects  of 
proposed  mergers  should  be  available  to 
the  Congress  in  the  form  of  semiannual 
reports.  We  have  no  interest  in  making 
public  all  kinds  of  information  about 
the  bank's  condition,  its  officers,  assets,  ^ 
or  anything  which  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  bank.  We  do  feel  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  the  determination  of  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  the 
detailed  aspects  of  the  proposed  merger 
is  something  with  which  the  Congress 
should  be  familiar. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  understand,  the 
Attorney  General's  report  would  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  sort  of  post  mortem,  or 
post-audit  of  the  mei-ger.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  banking  agencies,  before  the 
merger  is  effected — except  in  emergency 
cases — to  obtain  a  report  from  the  At- 
torney General.  So  I  would  not  call 
such  a  report  a  postaudit  or  post 
mortem.  This  amendment  directs  that 
summaries  of  these  reports  must  be  sent 
to  the  banking  and  currency  committee. 

M:-.  CARROLL.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  order  to  advise 
the  banking  agencies  and  the  Congress 
as  to  what  the  Attorney  General  thinks 
about  the  comp)etitive  factors  Involved 
in  the  merger.  We  feel  that  the  effect 
on  the  banking  agencies  would  be  help- 
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ful.  If  the  Attorney  General  stated 
that  the  proposed  merger  would  bfl 
clearly  violative  of  law.  aside  from  the 
factor  of  competition,  that  information 
should  be  available.  We  realize  that  any 
merger  has  some  effect  on  competition; 
but  the  question  would  arise  as  to 
whether  it  would  have  a  harmful  effect, 
to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  denied. 
The  Attorney  General's  report  would 
certainly  Indicate  those  factors  to  the 
banking  agencies.  Then  it  certainly 
could  not  be  said  afterward  that  they 
did  not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  know  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  bill.  The  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  if  the  Attorney  General's  reiport  is 
subsequent  to  a  merger,  its  value  may  be 
questionable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  not  be 
subsequent  to  a  merger,  except  in  an 
emergency  case.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  realizes  that  there  may 
be  emergency  cases,  in  which  action  must 
be  taken  quickly  In  order  to  prevent  fail- 
ure of  the  bank.  We  would  call  such  a 
case  an  emergency  case.  However,  in 
other  cases  the  Attorney  General's  ad- 
vice must  be  sought  before  the  merger 
is  effected. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  report  is  made 
to  whom? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  the  three  bank- 
ing agencies,  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  this  discus- 
sion is  helpful  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  to  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Would  the  advisory  opinion  be  binding 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  not  be 
binding;  but  certainly  the  banking 
agencies  could  not  say.  if  they  approved 
a  bad  deal,  "We  did  not  know  the  facts." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  amend- 
ment prevent  the  Attorney  General  from 
proceeding  if  he  desired  to  proceed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]  well  explained 
the  situation  this  afternoon.  If  I  may 
summarize  what  he  said,  this  provision 
would  take  away  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral no  power  which  he  has  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  requirement  of 
reports  would  constitute  a  warning  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    ExacUy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  would  raise  a  red 
flag  for  the  banking  agencies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  the  amendment  requires  the 
agencies  to  report  to  the  Congress  twice 
a  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Elaborating  on 
the  suggestion  that  the  provision  would 
take  from  the  Attorney  General  no  power 
which  he  now  has,  if  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity he  submits  a  report  to  anyone,  he 
has  the  right  to  make  the  report  public. 
We  are  assuming  th&t  if  such  action 
would  harm  the  merged  banka,  he  would 
not  do  so. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  true.  A 
report  would  be  made  by  the  banking 
agencies  to  the  Congress  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral makes  such  a  report,  is  it  to  t)e  made 
available  to  the  public?  If  there  is  a 
report  adverse  to  the  merger,  will  the 
public  be  given  that  information? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Attorney 
General  has  many  confidential  files,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  FBI  and  others. 
There  is  confidential  information  in  the 
hands  of  bank  examiners  about  the  con- 
dition of  banks  and  the  management  of 
banks.  Such  information  would  enter 
into  the  question  of  whether  a  merger 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  Under 
this  bill  we  are  not  pro(>osing  to  make 
such  confidential  information  available 
to  the  public. 

Neither  do  we  expect  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  available  to 
the  public  any  report  he  makes,  al- 
though he  has  the  privilege,  if  he  makes 
a  report  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  to 
give  cdl  the  details  to  the  public.  Thus 
far  we  are  proposing  only  that  he  make 
available  to  us,  through  the  banking 
agencies,  a  summary  of  the  substance  of 
his  opinion,  which  we  can  release  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Such  reports  by 
the  agencies  to  Congress  would  be  made 
semi-annually. 

Mr.  ROBE31TSON.  In  committee  we 
discussed  the  possibility  of  the  merger 
of  two  banks  in  the  same  community, 
one  of  which  was  well  managed,  and 
the  other  not  well  managed,  and  weak  in 
capital.  It  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  they  be  merged.  Otherwise 
the  weak  bank  might  eventually  go 
under. 

When  they  merge,  technically,  com- 
petition is  lessened;  but  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  as  written,  it  would  not  be 
construed  to  be  unduly  lessened,  if  the 
supervising  agency  controlling  the 
merger  decided  that  the  benefits  to  the 
public  would  outweigh  the  question  of 
competition.  In  such  a  case  we  would 
not  want  to  publish  information  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  bank  was  in  bad 
financial  condition,  that  the  manage- 
ment was  poor,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  misconceives  the  punxwe 
of  my  question.  The  Attorney  General 
is  now  entitled  to  make  available  the 
substance  of  the  report.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  substance  of  the  report  is 
against  the  proposed  merger.  In  such 
a  case  as  that  described  by  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia,  ccnnmonsense  dictates 
that  the  information  be  kept  secret. 
But  suppose  the  Attorney  General  is  op- 
posed to  a  merger  which  is  against  the 
public  mterest.  Should  that  informa- 
tion be  kept  secret?  Are  we  not  now 
going  through  a  period  when  we  are 


confronted  with  questions  of  legislative 
and  executive  privilege?  Are  we  now 
about  to  legislate  another  type  of 
secrecy? 

Mr.  SPARBCMAN.  We  are  iiot  sas^ng 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  make 
such  information  public.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  twice  a  year  the  two  bank-  ^ 
ing  committees  of  Congress  must  be 
given  the  facts  relating  to  mergers  by 
all  the  agencies.  The  Attorney  General 
does  not  give  the  information  to  us 
directly,  but  the  three  banking  agencies 
concerned  must  include  in  their  reports 
a  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that,  except  in  the  emergency 
cases  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  described,  such  information  would 
be  made  public.  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion which  would  exist  in  an  emergency 
case  such  as  that  described.  It  is  only 
common  sense  to  keep  such  information 
secret.  I  was  thinking  of  a  case  in  which, 
prior  to  the  merger,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  report  to  the  agencies  in- 
volved, setting  up  a  red  flag  of  warning. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  that  report 
should  not  be  made  public? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  nothing 
to  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  what  I  want 
in  the  Record.  The  Attorney  General 
would  use  some  discretion.  We  are  not 
trying  to  hide  or  cloak  anything, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  not  a 
single  word  to  prohibit  making  public 
anything  that  should  be  made  public. 
We  require  only  semiannual  reports.  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  agree  that  that 
is  a  reasonable  requirement.  Such  re- 
ports would  set  up  a  red  flag  in  some 
instances. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  not  surround 
these  operations  with  secrecy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  bill  which  would  require 
secrecy,  or  condone  it  in  any  way. 

We  simply  say  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  agree 
with  that  concept? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    He  does. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  we  have 
made  a  good  record  on  the  issue.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  believe  that  the  series  of  amend- 
ments which  have  been  written  mto  the 
bill  have  helped  us  frame  a  good  meas- 
ure, and  I  believe  we  are  now  writing  a 
bill  which  we  can  hope  to  have  enacted. 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  15. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "unduly"  to 
both  places  where  it  appears  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "substantially." 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  conform  the 
bill  to  the  Clayton  Act.  That  is  one  of 
the  purposes  which  was  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  O'Mahoney  amendment. 
However,  the  O'Mahoney  amendment 
had  so  much  else  in  it  that  many  of  us 
voted  against  it.  There  are  two  things 
that  I  believe — and  have  argued  for  in 
the  discussion — should  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill.  I  proposed  my  amendment  in 
committee,  where,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  amendment  failed  by  a  very 
narrow  margin— I  believe  by  only  one 
vote. 

The  two  things  that  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are.  first,  notice.  We 
have  added  that  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
which  was  adopted.  The  other  is  defi- 
nition. 

The  word   "unduly."  even  though   it 
does  occur  in  the  definition  of  competi- 
tion in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  is 
not  a  word  of  art  which  has  been  very 
widely  construed  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
commercial  activity  which  is  represented 
by  banking. 
I       If  we  do  what  I  suggest,  and  substitute 
)  for  the  word  "unduly"  the  word  '  sub- 
'Btantially. '  we  shall  have  a  uniform  defi- 
nition both  in  the  Clayton  Act  and  in 
the  pending  bill. 

I  now  state  the  clinching  point,  as  I 
see  it.  If  this  bill  were  mandatory  upon 
that  score,  and  provided  that  where 
there  is  substantially  a  lessening  of  com- 
petition, the  merger  must  be  rejected, 
then  there  might  be  made  the  argument 
that,  because  of  the  peculiar  institutions 
which  constitute  banks,  in  peculiar  sit- 
uations in  different  communities,  and 
the  F>06sibility  of  the  absolute  need  for 
a  merger  or  consolidation,  even  if  com- 
petition is  substantially  lesi;ened.  we 
should  not  have  the  same  definition. 

However,  I  [>oint  out  that  the  words 
In  the  bill  are  very  clear  that  the  control- 
ling agency  over  bank  mergers  is  not 
bound  to  apply  this  standard  so  as  to  re- 
ject a  merger;  it  is  only  bound  to  con- 
sider the  standard. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page 
2,  line  10.  the  bill  expressly  states  "shall 
consider  the  factors  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act." 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  write  in  this  provision,  which  will 
make  this  bill  analogous  to  the  Clayton 
Act.  and  we  do  not  make  it  mandatory 
upon  the  regulatory  agencies,  we  are  at 
one  and  the  same  time  carrying  through 
a  standard  which  gives  the  Attorney 
General  freedom  to  proceed,  if  he  is  so 
advised,  under  a  Clayton  Act  action;  and 
it  also  provides  a  guidepost  to  the  regu- 
lating agency  which  is  very  well  under- 
stood and  very  well  defined,  instead  of  a 
guidepost  which  is  relatively  undefined 
and  relatively  new  within  the  context  of 
commercial  transactions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that,  as  one  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  favored  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "substantially"  in 
place  of  "unduly,"  I  shall  support  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  call  attention  to  the  bottom  of  page 
22  of  the  report  which,  in  explaining  the 
word  "unduly,"  reads  as  follows: 

The  word  "unduly"  ia  used  In  the  bill 
to  make  clear  the  Intention  that  the  effect 
of  any  lessening  of  competition  or  tendency 
to  monopoly  which  may  be  found  by  the 
agency  should  not  be  used  as  a  controlling 
or  determinative  factor  In  and  of  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  neither 
would  the  word  "substantially"  be  used 
as  a  controlling  guide  or  determinative 
factor  in  and  of  itself.  However,  it  will 
be  a  guide  which  is  well  defined  and  well 
understood  within  the  context  of  the 
Clayton  Act;  and  will  also  implement  our 
assertion  that  we  shall  leave  the  Attorney 
General  completely  free  and  in  no  way 
inhibit  him  by  the  bill. 

Therefore,  if  we  have  the  same  stand- 
ard applied  by  the  controlling  agency 
which  the  Attorney  General  must  also 
apply,  we  leave  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  freest  possible  position  to  proceed 
in  a  situation  in  the  way  which  he  be- 
lieves is  necessitated. 

We  also  go  a  long  way  in  answering 
the  fears  of  at  least  a  respectable  pro- 
i;x>rtion  of  our  colleagues  who  decided 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  OMahoney 
amendment  despite  its  complications, 
because  they  wanted  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  a  strong  position  with  respect 
to  blocking  any  one  of  these  mergers. 

We  are  proceeding  in  the  public  in- 
terest, as  we  should,  especially  as  this 
is  not  absolutely  binding  on  the  regula- 
tory agency,  but  only  gives  it  a  standard 
which  it  must  consider. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much,  that  in 
order  to  complete  a  reasonable  tighten- 
ing of  the  bill,  already  initiated  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment, we  may  adopt  this  amendment  as 
well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
an  able  lawyer  and  former  distinguished 
Attorney  General  of  his  State,  that  the 
word  "substantially"  is  well  known  and 
well  defined,  and  has  been  frequently 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  I  agree  that 
the  courts  always  say.  whenever  they 
find  a  company  guilty  of  violating  the 
Clayton  Act.  that  it  was  substantially 
les.sening  competition,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  but  I  think  the  courts  seldom  if 
ever  say  Just  how  big  or  how  long  or  how 
broad  "substantially"  is.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression,  however,  that  the  word 
"substantially"  Is  a  term  of  closer  and 
more  restrictive  meaning  than  "unduly." 
And  "substantially"  does  give  the  mean- 
ing of  a  weight  of  good  and  bad  factors, 
as  does  "unduly."  Hence  the  attorneys 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who 
helped  draft  the  bill,  chose  the  word  that 
we  have  in  the  bill,  namely,  "unduly." 

Then  before  our  committee  the  word 
was  discussed  and  endorsed  by  all  the 
banking  agencies  of  the  Government— 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  PDIC — and  also 
by  representatives  of  the  American 
Banking  Association,   All  of  them  agreed 


that  this  should  be  the  language  that 
we  should  use.  It  was  decided  that  we 
should  use  "unduly"  and  "ot  substan- 
tially." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  the  fact  that  he  has  picked 
up  just  one  word  out  of  the  O'Mahoney 
^amendment.  It  was  stated  that  the 
vword  "substantially"  would  not  apply 
to  four  cases,  and  they  were  enumerated. 
The  American  Banking  Association  cited 
some  more  cases,  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senators  exemption. 
There  are  four  or  five  other  cases  where 
the  word  should  not  be  used. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  voted  against  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  because,  he  said,  it  was  too 
strong  and  it  practically  put  complete 
control  over  mergers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General,  excepting  in  these 
instances. 

It  is  proposed  now.  after  all  the  wit- 
nesses have  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee—including the  experts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  who  drafted  the  bill — 
to  go  back  and  insert  the  word  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  trying  to 
get  into  the  bill,  because  it  conforms  to 
the  language  of  the  antitrust  law.  I 
read  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cbllcr. 
I  was  examining  him,  and  I  said: 

Let  me  get  a  little  later  clUtlon  of  "un- 
duly." On  January  12,  1959.  you  Introduced 
H.R.  267  implementing  the  criminal  laws 
relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflict  of 
Interests  In  Government  employees  and  to 
protect  ethics  In  Government.  I  notice 
there  on  page  3  one  of  the  things  that  you 
prohibited  was  to  "become  unduly  involved, 
through  frequent  or  expensive  social  engage- 
ments, with  any  person  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment," and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  your  "un- 
duly" and  my  "unduly"?  That  is  a  sort  of 
a  recent  "unduly."  is  It  not? 

Mr.  CcLLEii.  I  think  there  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  that  "unduly"  and  what  you 
use. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  knows  what 
you  mean;  when  I  use  it  nobody  knows  what 
It  means. 

That  was  the  way  we  ended  the  dis- 
cussion on  "unduly."  He  had  used  it 
in  one  bill,  and  everybody  knew  what  he 
meant;  but  when  I  used  it  in  my  bill, 
nobody  knew  what  I  meant.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  my  language;  this  is  the  language 
of  the  banking  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, not  the  Attorney  General.  When 
I  wired  him  that  I  was  surprised  that  he 
had  Injected  his  view  as  he  did.  although 
when  I  had  given  him  the  opportunity  to 
testify  he  only  sent  me  a  copy  of  what 
Mr.  Brownell  had  said  2  years  ago,  he 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  cooperate,  but 
that  he  would  not  submit  an  amend- 
ment. 

Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  stating 
how  clearly  and  well  understood  the 
word  "substantially"  is,  and  what  a  mess 
we  would  make  if  we  used  the  word  "un- 
duly." 

With  all  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  wants  us  to  reject 
the  views  of  everyone  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bill,  including  his  own 
committee,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  th« 
Attorney  General  and  to  change  the  Um- 
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guage  by  substituting  "substantially"  for 
"unduly,"  I  challenge  him  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory definition  of  "substantially" 
and  a  single  case  in  which  any  court  has 
specifically  defined  the  term.  I  do  not 
mean  a  case  in  which  a  court  has  used 
the  word,  but  a  case  in  which  a  court 
has  defined  exactly  what  "substantially" 
means. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  body 
of  case  law  on  "substantially  "  which  im- 
plements the  law  and  helps  any  regula- 
tory agency  to  determine  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  and  what  criteria  to  follow 
in  its  Judgment. 

When  the  Senator  asks  if  I  can  cite 
him  a  case  which  precisely  defines  "sub- 
stantially." I  can  give  him  a  hundred 
cases  which  have  defined  it,  but  the 
Senator  may  not  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  precise  enough.  The  O'Mahoney 
amendment  was  mandatory.  The 
O  Mahoney  amendment  provides  that  the 
regulatory  agency  "shall."  That  was  the 
wording  of  the  amendment.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  page  6,  line  1 : 

The  regulatory  agency  shall  not  grant  con- 
sent where  It  Ands  competition  has  been  sub- 
stantially lessened. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  which  we 
are  now  considering  provides — and  again 
the  words  of  the  bill  are  before  us,  on 
page  2.  line  13 — "the  appropriate  agency 
shall  also  take  into  consideration." 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  make  the 
language  mandatory.  We  cannot  think 
of  all  the  exceptions  which  ought  to  be 
made  if  the  language  is  mandatory.  With 
all  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, I  do  not  think  he  thought  of  all 
the  exceptions.  I  voted  against  his 
amendment. 

When  we  establish  the  criteria  of  judg- 
ment, we  should  use  the  word  of  art 
which  is  most  used  and  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  antitrust  laws,  and  which 
is  the  word  which  will  be  used,  in  turn, 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  if  he  decides  to  sue. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  unduly  delaying  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  Justify  the  use  of  the  word  'unduly." 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  cited  sufficient  au- 
thority. So  I  go  to  the  best  lawyers  in 
the  Nation,  who  are  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  O'MahoniyI  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, as  Is,  also,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavztsI.  The  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  provided: 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  to  the  Congress  that.  In- 
stead of  legislation  amending  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  by  extending  the  asset  provi- 
sions to  banks,  banking  associations,  and 
trust  companies,  legislation  be  enacted 
amending  the  FedenJ  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
by  prohibiting  the  merger  or  consolidation  of 
any  Insured  bank  with  any  other  Insured 
bank,  or  the  acquisition  of  the  asseU  of  or 
assumption  of  the  deposit  liabilities  of  any 
other  Insured  bank  without  the  prkn-  written 
consent  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  depending  upon  the  status 
of  the  resulting,  acquiring,  or  assuming  bank 
as  a  national  bank,  a  State  member  bank,  or 
a  nonmember  Insured  bank. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  does,  and 
is  what  the  American  Bar  Association 
asked  us  to  do.  The  paragraph  ends  as 
follows: 

And  providing  that  the  appropriate  agency 
shall  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
effect  of  the  merger,  conEolidation,  acquisi- 
tion, or  assumption  may  be  to  lefsen  compe- 
tition unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  the  pending 
question  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  to  strike  from  the  bill,  in  two 
places,  the  word  "unduly",  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "sub- 
stantially"?   

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  sense  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
A  division  has  been  requested.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  divide. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  prior  to  the  vote,  a  state- 
ment which  I  prepared  relative  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1062.  I  have  been  in  my  com- 
mittee room,  and  was  not  able  to  pre- 
sent the  statement;  so  I  should  like  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record,  to  explain 
my  views.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  or  Senator  Pitlbrioht 

S.  1062  Is  a  compromise  between  two 
widely  separated  extremes. 

There  are  some  who  would  hcve  no  fur- 
ther Federal  legislation  on  this  subject,  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  situation  and 
oppose  any  change.  Mr.  R,  E.  McDanlel.  the 
superintendent  of  banks  of  Ohio,  tele- 
graphed the  chairman  during  the  hearings 
as  follows : 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  bill  in 
Ita  present  form  giving  any  additional  pow- 


ers to  the  Federal  supervising  agencies  rela- 
tive to  bank  mergers  or  any  other  matters 
that  would  give  them  additional  authority 
over  State  banks." 

There  are  some,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
would  put  bank  mergers  under  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  with  no  escape  clause,  no 
room  for  discretion,  and  no  rule  of  reason. 
S  ICOi.  Introduced  by  Senator  WnxT,  I  un- 
derstand at  the  request  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, would  make  the  Clayton  Act  di- 
rectly applicable  to  banks  Just  as  It  is  now 
applicable  to  steel  companies.  Presumably. 
S.  1004  Is  Intended  to  incorporate  the  latest 
interpretation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town  case : 

"The  consideration  to  be  accorded  to 
benefits  of  one  kind  or  another  in  one  sec- 
tion or  another  of  the  country  which  may 
flow  from  a  merger  involving  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  is  a  matter  properly 
to  be  urged  up>on  Congress.  It  Is  outside  the 
province  of  the  Court.  The  simple  test  un- 
der section  7  is  whether  or  not  the  merger 
may  substantially  lessen  competition  'in  any 
line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.' " 

The  committee  did  not  adopt  either  of 
these  divergent  points  of  view.  Instead, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  bank- 
ing is  a  highly  regulated  indxistry  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  quasi  pub- 
lic utility,  the  committee  adopted  a  com- 
promise position  which  would  give  effect 
both  to  the  banking  factors  involved  in  the 
merger  and  to  the  competitive  factors  in- 
volved in  the  merger.  It  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  precedents  In  other  regulated  industries, 
for  example,  railroads  and  other  carriers, 
though  the  committee  did  not  go  as  far  as  to 
provide  the  same  exemption  from  the  Sher- 
man Act  that  is  given  to  mergers  by  carriers. 

The  committee  even  went  beyond  the  com- 
promise reached  in  1956  and  1957,  when 
similar  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate.  In 
those  bills,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  1062  as  it 
was  Introduced,  the  banking  agencies'  con- 
sultation with  the  Justice  Department  was 
optional.  Instead,  the  committee  adopted 
the  Prear  amendment  which  makes  consul- 
tation with  Justice  mandatory.  Senator 
Douglas  said  in  his  supplementary  views: 

"The  bill  amended  by  the  conunittee  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  previous  legislation 
which  only  permitted  participation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  when  desired  by  the 
banking  agencies." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  S.  1C62  first  ap- 
peared in  1952,  when  it  was  drafted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Since  that  time, 
many  years  have  gone  by  and  about  a  thou- 
sand bank  mergers  have  taken  place.  The 
Senate  has  twice  passed  bills  comparable  to 
S.  1062.  The  How>e  had  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  put  bank  mergers  directly  un- 
der section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
0'M\HONET|,  at  this  late  date,  comes  for- 
ward with  a  new  approach  to  the  bank  merger 
problem.  Although  some  of  the  provisions 
Of  his  amendment  have  been  considered  in 
the  past  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  some  of  them  are  entirely 
novel  and  to  my  knowledge  have  never  been 
considered  by  any  committee. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  to  stop  all  mergers,  good  and  bad, 
I  think  his  amendment  Is  a  proper  one,  al- 
though this  could  be  done  more  directly. 
However,  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
some  mergers  can  result  in  Increased  com- 
petition, in  stronger  institutions .  which  are 
better  able  to  provide  banking  services  to 
their  customers  and  to  the  public.  ThU  type 
of  merger  would  also  be  stopped  by  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment.  If  there  Is  any  re- 
sistance at  all  to  the  proposed  merger,  be- 
cause the  procedures  are  so  elaborate  and 
so  potentially  damaging  to  a  bank  that  I 
doubt   any   bank  would   go  through  them. 
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Tht  n*l  mult  ml|ht  m\\  b«  ft  iMMnini  el 
twirtUmn,  Kihw  than  »n  inertM*. 

SftilUa  flMBMUoft  It  eufht  le  b«  rtmMA* 
btrf<l  Ihal  torn*  btaki  Md  bankm  f mt  ia« 

cppoM  m*rMrt,  nol  Immum  ot  Ihtlr  MMUiy 
(u  mttumtn  comp«UUoa,  but  b«e»UM  of  their 
Um  *it  •ffNtivt  eompttltten  whloh  ml|ht 
indaniM  tht  moaopoltM  whloh  Mm*  of  thtm 
•ujoy.  Th«  O'Mahoaiy  ftmtndmtnt,  by  tfl«> 
eourftflni  »U  m«r|«N.  would  ttnd  to  protMl 
thMt  monopollM.  In  dMllng  with  thlt 
probUm.  It  li  timo  th»t  w«  »eknowltd|t  th« 
tMt  that  tht  probltmt  of  mtrttrt  and  torn* 
pttltloa  art  not  black  and  wnitt  and  th«t 
thtrt  art  many  faotori  whloh  m»ka  up  tht 
aniwtr  to  whtthtr  a  piirticuUr  mervtr  la 
■ood  or  bad  (or  tht  toonomy. 

Tht  oommltttt  bill  rtooinlati  thla  fact. 
Tht  O'llahonty  amtndmtnt  dota  not.  Tht 
Ollahonty  amtndmtnt  would  prohibit  any 
bank  mtrgtr  if  Ita  tfftot  might  bt  lubtUnti- 
ally  to  Itutn  compttltlon.  txotpt  In  otrUln 
Umlttd  olrcumttanooi.  Tht  word  "lubttan* 
tlally"  hu  bttn  oonatrutd  by  tht  eouru  In 
abaolutt  ttrmi.  a*  X  havt  tald,  In  quoting 
from  tht  Bathlthtm-Youngstown  dtcUlon, 
and  thu  conatruotlon  do«t  not  allow  tha  oon< 
•Ideratlon  or  other  clrcumatancea  which 
might  makt  tht  merger  dealrablt  In  the  pub* 
llo  Intereat.  The  O'Mahoney  amendment  at- 
ttmpta  to  apell  out  the  clrcumatancea  under 
which  tha  merger  might  be  approved  under 
certain  limited  condition!.  However,  no  one 
can  any  that  the  condltlona  described  In  tht 
amendment  are  the  only  onea  In  which 
mergers  might  be  dealrnble.  In  fact,  the 
committee  report  describes  other  such  slt- 
URtlona  and  even  these  are  only  lllustrnttve 
and  not  txcluslvt.  Furthermore,  thtlr  tval- 
uatlon  cannot  be  a  IcsaUatlc  one. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  appro- 
priate bank  auptrvliory  agency  to  hold  a 
hearing  In  any  caat  In  which  tlthrr  of  tht 
two  othtr  banking  agtnolti  or  tht  Attorney 
Oenera)  dtsapprovea  of  a  propoeed  merger  and 
It  also  provldrs  for  an  appenl  to  the  courta  on 
the  bnsls  of  the  record  made  at  tuch  a  htar- 
ing, 

Thtat  proTlaions,  In  tffect,  give  tht  Attor* 
Bty  Otneral  a  veto  over  any  merger.  Pur* 
thtrmort,  tht  amendment  la  dtflclent  In 
that,  although  tht  Attorney  Otner.vl  would 
oonildtr  only  tht  oompttltlvt  f acton  In  a 
mtrger,  on  the  baala  of  thla  eonalderntiou 
alone,  ht  could  throw  the  merger  into  pub- 
lic hearings  and  court  rtvitw.  Thla  it  ao 
btoauat  tht  amendmtnt  on  tht  ont  hand 
provldtt  that  the  Attorney  Qtntral  thall 
rtport  to  tht  banking  age nclta  on  tht  oom< 
pAtltlve  faotort;  and  on  tht  othtr  hand,  ht 
may  diaapprovt  tht  application,  Tht  At* 
tornty  Qtntral  doei  not  know  and  onnnot 
know  the  proper  weight  to  be  given  to  other 
faotort  whloh  liavt  to  bt  conaldertd  In  ap« 
proving  or  diiapprovlng  a  merger.  Theit 
«rt  flnnnctal  condition,  character  of  man* 
attment,  convenlenot  and  needs  of  tht  com- 
munity, among  othert. 

Thttt  faotort  art  known  and  ean  bt  ap- 
proprlattly  wtlghtd  by  tht  bAitking  agen* 
eltt.  Tht  knowltdgt  that  the  banking 
agtnetta  pottttt  eonctrnlng  thttt  faotort  it 
dtrlvtd  from  ronatant  txamlnatlon  and  au- 
ptrvlBlon  of  banks  gtntrally  and  of  tht 
particular  banks  to  be  involved  In  a  pro* 
poacd  merger.  They  are  derived  to  a  grtat 
txtent  from  the  reporta  of  rxi\mlnatlon  of 
tht  banks  In  which  tht  txamlntr  gott  Into 
all  tht  Intlmatt  details  of  tht  bank's  rtla- 
tions  with  Its  customers  DIsolosurt  of  thttt 
rtports  through  public  hearings  and  eourt 
rtvttw  might  wtil  damage  tht  buslntsstt  of 
tht  banki  eustomtrt,  as  wtll  at  tht  bank 
lutlf.  DlBoloturt  OQuld  also  rtsult  In  Injury 
to  depoaltort.  Bank  txamlnatlon  Is  an  ea- 
Btntlal  part  of  tht  prottttlon  of  depositors 
and  tht  publle  Inttrttt  In  banking  gentraliy. 

Tht  Ptdtra)  banking  aitnoltt  tan  not 
maintain  tht  inttfrtty  of  bank  Miamlnatinn 
If  bank  taamlntrt  and  tht  ptrtons  whom 
thty  Inttrvttw  in  tht  proetta  of  txamlnatlun 


know  that  tht  rtporta  art  llabit  to  bt  dia- 
•lottd  to  tht  public.  Bank  Mtamlntrt  will 
bt  rtluoUnt  to  tuprtta  oplnloai  which  arc 
citcntlal  to  the  proper  evaluatloa  o(  e 
bank*!  bualnett. 

with  rttptct  to  court  rtvltw,  X  submit 
that  tht  tvaluatlen  of  luth  factors  as  the 
banking  aftnoltt  mutt  tonaldtr,  luch  at 
charaeur  of  the  manatcmtnt.  adtquaoy  of 
tht  capital  structurt.  and  oonvtnltnct  and 
nttda  of  tht  oommunlty,  art  not  faotort  ea* 
pablt  of  eourt  dtttrminntion,  Thty  ntect- 
tarily  involvt  tvaluatlon  bastd  upon  aptclaU 
iaed  txptrienot  and  knowltdgt  which 
ntlthtr  tht  Attornty  Otneral  nor  tht  eourtt 
potseas. 

Tht  oommltttt  bill,  as  amended,  gives  tht 
Attornty  Otneral  a  voice  In  tht  only  ques- 
tion In  which  he  hns  a  leKlilmate  Interest- 
competition.  Tht  O'Mahoney  amendment 
gives  him  a  veto,  because  he  ouuld  throw 
tht  wholt  question  into  public  henrlnga  and 
court  rtvltw,  which  no  bank  would  risk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
la  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  for  the  engrosament  and  third  read- 
Ins  of  the  bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroased 
for  a  third  reading,  and  waa  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  paas? 

The  bill  (S.  1062)  waa  paaaed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  *naeted  by  tht  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreitentativea  o/  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congrea$  axsrmbled,  Thnt  sub- 
section (0)  of  section  IB  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurancj  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  thereof  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  Insured 
bank  ahall  merge  or  oontolUate  with  any 
other  Insured  bnnk  or,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, acquire  the  assets  of.  or  assume  liabil- 
ity to  pay  any  depoalta  made  In,  any  other 
Iniured  bank  without  the  prior  written  con- 
sent (1)  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
If  the  acquiring,  assuming,  or  resulting  bank 
Is  to  bo  a  national  bank  or  a  dlr^trtct  bank, 
or  (U)  of  the  Board  of  aovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  lyitem  if  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  Is  to  be  a  State 
member  bank  (except  a  district  bank),  or 
(HI)  of  the  Corporation  If  tl)e  acquiring,  at- 
Bumlng,  or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  non- 
member  Insured  bank  (except  a  dlitrlet 
bnnk).  In  granting  or  withholding  consent 
under  this  subsection,  U\a  Comptroller,  the 
Board,  or  the  Corporation,  as  the  ease  may 
be.  shall  oontidtr  tht  factors  enumtrattd  in 
section  e  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  a 
merger,  consolidation,  acquisition  of  aatets 
or  assumption  of  llabtllUes,  the  appropriate 
agency  ahall  also  take  Into  consideration 
whether  the  efTeet  thereof  may  be  to  letttn 
competition  unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to 
trtatt  a  monopoly,  and,  in  tht  interests  of 
uniform  itandards.  It  shall  not  take  action  as 
to  any  such  transaction  without  first  sttking 
tilt  vitwi  of  taoh  of  the  other  two  banking 
agencies  referred  to  herein  with  respect  to 
auoh  question.  In  the  case  of  a  merger,  eon* 
■olldatlon,  acquisition  of  acttU.  or  aatump- 
tlon  of  llabllltitt,  tht  approprlaU  agency 
shall  request  a  rtport  from  tht  Attornty  Otn- 
ernl  on  the  oompttltlvt  factors  Involved  in 
tht  mtrgtr,  Tht  Attornty  Otntrol  ahall 
furnish  such  report  to  such  agency  within 
thirty  calendar  dayt  of  the  request :  Arovldtd. 
huu>«v«r,  That  In  case  the  ageuoy  flndt  an 
emerg«ncy  exists  ths  agency  may  advise  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  thereof  and  may  thereupon 
shorten  the  period  for  the  Attorney  Ocncra) 
to  report  to  ten  calendar  days;  ProtHdtd 
/tirthrr,  That  where  the  agency  Andi  that 
an  emtigtnry  makti  ntctasary  immtdlatt  ac- 


tion In  erdtr  to  prtvtnt  ttit  probaMt  falltire 
of  ont  of  tht  mtrglng  banbt.  tht  appreprlatt 
aieney  may  act  without  obtaining  mMb  re- 
port from  the  Attorney  Oentrali  An4  pro« 
oMe4  /tiNHcf,  That  tht  Oomptroller.  tht 
Board,  and  tht  Oorperatlon  shall  tath  tub- 
mit  to  tht  Oongrtet  a  etmlamtual  rtport 
with  reaptct  to  tach  margtr,  consolidation, 
aoqulBltInn  nf  atNta,  or  atcumpUon  of  Itabll* 
ttltt  aptmived  by  tht  Comptrolltr,  tht  Board, 
or  tht  Corporation,  at  tht  caat  may  bt, 
which  shall  Include  the  following  Intoma- 
tlon;  tht  namt  of  tht  rtctiving  bank;  the 
name  of  the  abeorbed  bank;  the  total  rt> 
Bourett  of  tht  rtotiving  bttnk;  tht  total  rt* 
aoureet  of  the  abeorbed  bank;  whether  a  re- 
port has  been  submitted  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  hereunder;  and  If  approval  hat  bttn 
given,  a  summary  of  the  substance  ot  the 
report  made  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  a 
statement  by  the  ComptroUcr.  the  Board, 
or  the  Curiam  tlon.  as  the  eaae  may  be,  la 
Jiutinoatloo  of  lU  Andlngt." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Proaldent,  X 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  wm 
pa-fsed  be  reconaidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pretldent.  X 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  

The  PRSSroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL.  195»— CONFERENCE 
FKI-ORT 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICFR,  Under 
the  agreement  which  has  been  entered, 
the  mrtlon  of  the  Senator  from  Loula- 
lana  I  Mr.  I/5nc1  for  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  Fenate  arreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill  B916. 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  now  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Under  the  ngreement,  1  hour  la  avail- 
able for  debate  en  the  motion,  with  that 
time  to  be  eq\mlly  divided  and  eontrollcd. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  It  seema 
to  me  that  there  ahould  at  leaat  bt  » 
partial  quorum  eall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  X 
BUKHrst  the  abaencr  of  w  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Dota  tht 
Senator  from  Loulalana  yield  for  that 
purpoae?  ^ 

Mr.  LONO,    Yea.     1 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  ab- 
aence  of  a  quor\im  haa  been  auggoated; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tht  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  eall  tht 
roll. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Prtaldent,  X  aak 
unanimous  conacnt  that  tht  ordtr  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reaolnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Prealdent,  will 
th?  Senator  from  Loulalana  yltld  to  mtf 

Mr.  LONO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Prtildtnt.  X 
aak  unanimous  oonaent  that  tht  Umt 
required  by  the  quorum  call  not  bt 
oharttd  to  the  time  under  tht  oontrol  of 
the  S^^nator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Wlthoul 
ebJwUon.  it  la  ao  ordtrtd, 

Mr,  LONO,  Mr,  Frtaldent,  tht  ttn- 
att  attaehtd  to  tht  aupplcmrntal  appro- 
priation bin  two  nmcndinonta  which,  al- 
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though  ont  wat  In  tht  laniuat*  of  % 

UmlUUon,  had  tht  tffKl  of  ttUlni  tht 
Frtal4tnt  that  Army  manpowtr  wm  not 
to  bt  out  btlow  000,000,  and  tht  Martnt 
Oorpi  waa  not  to  bt  out  btlow  a  ttrtnith 
of  800,000, 

Mr.  Frtaldtnt,  tht  fatU  about  tht 
Army  art  that  tht  Chltf  of  lUff  of  tht 
Army  ttatlfltd  that  tht  bart  minimum 
he  would  recommend  for  tht  Army  waa 
oas.OOO.  Tht  BeereUry  of  tht  Army, 
nfter  ooniultlng  with  thoat  whoat  ad- 
vice he  thought  he  ahould  seek,  and  af- 
ter eonNtderlng  the  budgetary  aituatlon 
of  the  Nation  and  all  other  clrcum- 
atancea, ttatlfltd  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  900000  figure,  al- 
though that  was  a  lesser  number  than 
tht  Army'a  Chief  of  Staff  thought 
neceuary. 

Congreaa  appropriated  funds  last  year 
sufflclent  to  maintain  the  Army  at  a 
strength  of  900,000.  When  the  Defense 
Appropriation  bill  for  1969  was  consid- 
ered, CotiKicsa  spelled  out  in  the  Sennte- 
Housc  conference  committee  report  that 
there  ahould  be  a  900.000  man  Army, 
which  is  substantially  less  than  the 
strength  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  also  Is  the  minimum  figure 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  felt 
was  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  that 
statement  in  the  conference  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  belnK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference th.it  the  maionnl  dcfcn'P  requires 
the  maintenance  of  a  Regul  ir  Army  of  not 
less  than  900.000  rnd  It  la  the  intent  that 
the  planned  atrength  for  flrcnl  yctr  1050  be 
m-tlntalnid  at  tint  level  In  necordance  w  ^h 
the  funds  pmvldf*d  (P  S.  Huuie  Rrnt.  8003, 
gjih  Cong.,  ad  aess  .  dated  Aug.  0,  1856.) 

It  was  alio  tcstlflrd  that  the  Marine 
Corps  should  be  matntHlned  at  a 
atrcnath  of  nt  least  200  OOO:  that  testi- 
mony was  given  by  the  .'Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  by  tht  olheii  who  had 
responsibility  In  connection  with  that 
ninlter. 

But,  again,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et—using  ita  urcot  power  in  Qovern- 
incnl — refused  to  accept  the  will  of 
Congreaa,  after  Conuresa  had  voted,  in 
p.tasing  thli  measure,  to  maintain  tht 
Marine  Corpa  at  a  strenath  of  200.000: 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budiiet  proceeded 
to  put  Into  rffect  a  plan  wiUch,  if  car- 
ried out.  would  havt  rtaulted  in  slashing 
the  Marine  Corps  to  a  strength  of  170,- 
000  in  this  fiscal  year, 

Mr,  President,  the  money  la  available; 
ConBresa  appropriated  It,  But  the  money 
la  i^nt  beinu  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
\Khtch  the  Congreaa  told  the  Preatdent 
to  Kpend  it.  Conurtaa  included  In  tht 
reporta  Instruotiona  aa  to  how  tht  money 
was  to  bt  apent,  and  stated  why  it  ap- 
pi-oprlattd  that  much  money.  But  the 
moury  la  btlna  apent  for  other  pur- 
poses, I  do  not  know  whether  the  money 
is  being  apent  to  buy  the  PiTsldent  tht 
IB  million  airplant;  X  do  not  know  prt- 
eisely  what  the  monty  la  btlna  uatd  for: 
but  I  know  that  tht  wlU  of  ComrMi  U 
beati  vtolattd. 


ConirtM  tnttndtd  to  foUow  tht  oounatl 
•Ivtn  by  tht  military  advlaora  ot  our 
irtat  Nation  about  how  to  prtttrvt  tht 
ttrtnith  of  our  Nation;  but  our  itrtnith 
la  btlni  partd  btlow  tht  Itvtl  tht  Oon- 
trtaa  btlitvtd  to  bt  ntetuary  afttr  it 
htard  tht  advlet  of  tht  bttt  txptrta  In 
tht  Nation, 

Mr,  Frtaldtnt,  X  tuppoat  tht  aituatlon 
was  aoeurately  pictured  by  Mr.  Herb 
Block  in  his  cartoon  In  which  ht  ahowtd 
that  the  hour  of  decision  had  oomt.  Hia 
cartoon  showed  Khrushchev  pointing  out 
how  the  world  could  be  captured  by  pro- 
credlnH  In  the  way  the  Russians  Intend. 
The  cartoon  also  showed  in  tht  United 
States  two  little  men  busily  engaged  in 
determining  which  stack  of  pennies  waa 
the  higher.  That  cartoon  seems  to  in- 
dicate how  some  officials  of  our  Nation 
feel  about  this  situation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budvet  is  in  the 
process  of  shifting  funds,  diverting  thtm 
from  brUiR  used  in  the  ways  Congress 
intended  for  them  to  be  used.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  in  the  process  of 
shifting  the  use  of  the  funds  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  money  will  be  used  in 
such  ways  that  the  congressional  Intent 
will  not  be  carried  out.  The  money  will 
be  used  In  ways  contrary  to  the  advice 
given  by  the  best  military  minds  of  the 
Nation. 

This  amendment  to  maintain  the 
strcnRlh  of  the  Army  and  the  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  was  taken  from  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  because 
the  House  refused  to  go  along  with  it 
after  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment: with  practically  no  opposition.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  moving  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to,  in 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  maintaining  a  strong  Army  and  aa 
being  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  strung 
Marino  Corps. 

I  hcpe  the  conferees  on  the  psrt  of 
the  House  will  be  willing  to  permit  tlie 
Mcmloi  a  of  the  Houpc  to  fhow  them  how 
the  lIuu.Nc  feels  about  this  matter.  So 
far  the  House  conferees  have  not  been 
willlnK  to  permit  the  House  to  vote  In  the 
M^uy  that  I  propose  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  principle  of  maintaining  a  sti'ong 
Army  and  a  strong  Marine  Corpa. 

I  believe  that  if  the  House  haa  tht  op- 
portunity to  vott  on  the  question  tht 
House  will  bt  strongly  in  favor  of  main- 
taining adequate  military  strength  and 
following  tht  advlet  of  our  beat  military 
mlnda. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  opponents  of  maintaining 
a  atrong  Army  wai  a  Member  of  Con- 
greaa from  Texas.  Oddly  enough,  aa  It 
works  out.  in  making  cutbaoka  In  Army 
atrength  othtr  units  will  bt  ahifttd  from 
their  baiei  to  hit  dlatrlot  in  Ttxu,  which 
will  rtsult  in  proaperity  to  tht  dlatrlot 
of  that  Member  of  Congrtss,  as  a  rtault 
of  the  atrength  of  tht  Army  being  out. 

Many  of  ui  fttl  tht  tfftott  of  a  out  In 
tht  atrtngth  of  tht  Army,  but  X  btUtvt 
tht  laaut  ahould  bt  atttltd  on  the  baalt 
of  whtthtr  or  not  It  li  good  for  thli  Na- 
tion to  rtduet  tht  itrtngth  of  tht  Army 
btlow  tht  point  whloh  our  btit  mlUtary 
I  advlRt, 


Afttr  Oontrtii  hai  approprlattd  tht 
monty  and  haa  told  tht  BxMutlvt  It 
want*  to  maintain  tht  Army  and  tht  Ma- 
rtnt Corpi  at  a  otrtaln  gpwlfltd  ttrtngth, 
art  wt  wlUlni  to  ih  tht  Burtau  of  tht 
Budgtt  alaah  thoat  approprlatlona  with 
a  paring  knlft,  afttr  Congrtaa  haa  atattd 
Ita  mind? 

For  that  reaaon,  X  hopt  tht  ttnatt  will 
ai>k  for  a  further  oonftrtnet. 

It  is  flrn  necpsaary  to  rteonaidtr  tht 
vote  by  which  the  conftrtnot  rtport  waa 
agretd  to,  X  havt  madt  my  motion  In 
order  that  tht  Stnatt  may  havt  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  on  the  issue  of  whether 
we  want  to  flght  for  a  atrong  Army  and  a 
atrong  Marine  Corpa. 

I  hear  a  great  number  of  fainthearted 
say,  "Yes:  I  will  fight  for  a  atrong  Army, 
but  this  la  not  the  time.  Let  us  do  it  later 
on."  Or  they  may  aay.  "Please  do  not 
raise  that  question  now,  because  you  may 
got  defeated,  and  If  you  are  beaten  you 
will  have  less  of  a  chance  later  on," 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  peo- 
ple want  that  kind  of  representation  in 
the  Congress.  I  believe  the  people  want 
representation  that  fights  for  a  strong 
Army  and  a  strong  Marine  Corps  and  for 
a  better  military  posture.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  believe  we  should  have 
record  votes  on  these  Issues. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  I  understand 
why  the  Senator  submitted  his  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  knows,  of  course. 
that  in  the  1058  and  in  the  1950  appro- 
priation bills  Congress  appropriated 
money  for  an  Army  of  900.000  and  for 
a  Marine  Corpa  of  209.000.  We  also 
know  that  while  Congress  appropriated 
money  for  the  authorlied  number  of 
Army  men  and  Marine  Corps  men,  tht 
admlninratlon  did  not  u,ie  that  money 
to  keep  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corpt 
at  200.000  and  the  strength  of  tlie  Army 
at  900.000. 

Inasmuch  aa  Senators  were  aware  of 
that  fact,  tht  Senator  from  Louisiana 
aubmittod  tht  amendment  he  is  now 
dlscuKslng.  In  order  to  let  the  admin- 
istration know,  onct  and  foitver,  that 
it  was  tilt  Intention  of  the  CongrtM 
that  there  ahould  be  a  strength  of 
900.000  in  the  Army  and  a  atrengUi  of 
aoo.OOO  in  Uie  Marine  Corpi. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  LONO,    That  is  eorrect. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  Senators  alao  know 
that  tht  proposal  contained  In  tht 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loulal- 
ana waa  not  a  oommlttet  rtcommtnda- 
tlon.    Xa  that  not  oorrtct? 

Mr,  LONO.    That  la  oorrtet. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Is  It  not  alao  correct 
that  tht  amendment  offered  with 
rtiptot  to  tht  Marlnt  Corpa  waa  not  a 
oommlttet  rtoommtndatlonf 

Mr.  LONO.    That  ia  oorrtot. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  amendment  of- 
ftrtd  by  tht  Senator  from  Loulalana 
ptrtalntd  to  tht  Army  itrtngth,  Tht 
othtr  amtndmtnt.  whloh  waa  offtrtd  by 
tht  Btnator  from  Monuna  (Mr.  MAwa- 
rxiiDl  ptruintd  to  tht  atrtngth  of  tht 
Marlnt  Ooi*pi,  to  thoN  propotali  wtrt 
not  oommittH  rtoommtndatloni,  but 
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th«  adoption  of  thoM  am«n(tin«nU  rep- 
rtttnttd  MUon  of  the  SenaU  ItMlf . 

Ut.  LONO.  The  Senator  from  Ntw 
Uexleo  could  not  b«  more  correct. 

Mr.  CHAVIZ.  That  wm  the  reMon 
why  the  Senate  oonfereee  fought  and 
fought  and  fought  for  those  amend- 
menu,  but  the  Houae  conferee*  were 
adamant,  and  I  have  been  around  here 
loiig  enough  to  know  that  once  In  a 
while  one  ha«  to  give  in.  However.  X 
feel  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  some  merit.  The  Armed 
Forces  are  not  going  to  suffer  if  acUon 
on  this  bill  Is  delayed  for  1  week.  They 
still  have  until  the  1st  of  July.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  enUtled  at  least  to  another  try. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  thank  the  Senator  so 
much. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President. 
Win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  desire  to  Join 
In  the  views  expressed  by  both  the  Ssn- 
ator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Department  and  I 
know  others  from  my  State  have  done 
80.  It  strikes  me  that  there  could  not 
be  a  worse  time  to  cut  the  strength  of 
our  Army  and  Marine  Corps  than  jxist 
when  we  are  entering  into  what  could  be. 
and  it  seems  to  me  may  be,  serious  nego- 
tiations with  Russia.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  for  psychological  reasons  if  for 
no  other,  it  is  very  bad  practice  to  cut 
our  Armed  Forces  at  such  a  time.  I 
think  it  would  weaken  the  position  of 
our  representatives  at  Genjeva.  and 
possibly  later  at  the  summit  conference, 
to  let  it  be  known  that  we  are^  weaken- 
ing our  military  strength  by  30.000 
men 

Mr.  LONO.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  interruption,  that  number  is  up 
to  60,000.  Members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
are  known  as  pretty  good  fighters. 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  was  referring  to 
the  Army.  It  might  indicate  to  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  were  not  very  serious 
about  staying  strong  enough  to  contain 
them  either  in  the  Berlin  area  or  any 
other  area.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  per- 
mitting the  demands  of  our  domestic 
economy  and  the  demands  of  the  budget 
to  override  military  considerations,  and 
this  fact  could  easily  be  very  significant 
in  our  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Is  quite  right  in  uiging  reconsideration. 
I  shall  support  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
senior  colleaRue  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  Junior  colleague  has  stated  several 
wei'ks  ago,  he  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  an 
amendment  I  cosponsorcd,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  funds  In  that  bill  to  reduce 
Army  strength  below  900,000.    We  deter- 


mined upon  this  eourae  of  aetion  for  two 
reaeona; 

Pint,  it  WM.  and  still  la.  our  fenrtnt 
belief  that  the  admlnlatraUon  made  a 
grievous  error  in  Insisting  upon  cutting 
the  strength  of  the  Army  by  eome  30.000. 
The  cold  war  continues  unabated.  Even 
now.  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four 
Oreat  Po%-ers  meet  in  Geneva  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  easing  tensions  and 
perhaps  achieving  disarmament,  there 
are  ominous  rumblings  in  Berlin,  the 
Middle  East,  and  other  aroas  of  the 
world.  Experience  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  should  armed  conflict 
threaten  in  any  or  all  of  these  areas,  and 
should  It  be  necessary  to  counter  such 
threatened  conflict  with  a  show  of  armed 
strength,  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  the  Job.  Such  was  the  case  In 
Lebanon,  the  Formosa  Strait,  and.  of 
course.  durUig  the  Koi-enn  war. 

For  this  reason  alone.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  every  reason  that,  if  anything. 
Army  strength  should  be  Increased  In- 
stead of  reduced. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  language  was 
placed  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  1959  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill,  specifying  that  the  over- 
budget  funds  provided  for  the  Army 
therein  were  to  bt  used  to  maintain  Army 
strength  at  900.000  during  the  1959  fiscal 
year. 

The  President  promptly  disregarded 
this  statement  of  intent  and  proceeded  to 
use  the  funds  as  he  saw  fit,  for  other 
purposes. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  mandatory  lan- 
guage was  inserted  by  the  Senate  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  com- 
pel the  Army  to  abide  by  congre-'sional 
intent,  and  fix  Army  strength  at  900.000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment,  along  with  a  similar 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  was  lost  in  conference  when  the 
House  conferees  refused  absolutely  and 
adamantly  to  even  consider  concurring 
in  these  amendments.  They  raised  the 
issue  of  a  constitutional  question  which, 
to  be  perfectly  frank,  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  It  is  my  personal  judgment 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  issue  In- 
volved, since  the  Constitution,  by  its  own 
terms,  specifies  that  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army. 

The  second  reason  why  my  junior  col- 
league and  I  have  endeavored  to  main- 
tain Army  strength  at  not  less  than 
900,000.  was  to  preserve  the  active  status 
of  Fort  Polk.  La. 

There  are  those  who  would  no  doubt 
like  to  claim  that  we  act  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  more  or  less  selflsh  motives.  This 
Is  not  true.  Mr.  President. 

Back  in  1955.  when  the  Army  was 
searching  for  an  area  large  enough  to 
stage  atomic  age  maneuvei-s.  It  ap- 
proached practically  every  part  of  the 
country  and  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
requisite  acreage,  except  in  Louisiana. 

There  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  pub- 
lic-spirited local  residents  went  to  work 
and  provided  to  the  Government,  f  j-ee  of 
charge,  maneuver  rights  over  7  million 
acres  of  land.  This  area,  which  was 
made  available  to  the  Army  on  a  15-year 
basis,  was  sufficiently  large  for  the  Army 


to  eonduet  OperaUon  Sagebrush,  under 
which  atomle  balUe  condiuons  were  sim- 
ulated. That  area.  Mr.  Preaident.  the 
only  suitable  area  for  atomic -age  ma- 
neuvers in  the  entire  contlnenul  United 
States,  will  be  lost  to  the  Military  BsUb- 
lishment  the  moment  the  doors  of  Port 
Polk  are  closed.  The  maneuver  agree- 
ment specifies  that  should  Fort  Polk  be 
deacUvated.  all  obligations  under  the 
maneuver  aareements  will  terminate. 

This  raises  a  very  ba.iic  issue,  namely. 
Is  the  action  of  the  executive  branch,  in 
closing  Fort  Polk,  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Government? 

To  properly  evaluate  this  issue,  the 
reanon  for  the  closing  of  the  fort  must  t)e 
examined.  That  reason  Is  economy,  the 
military  would  have  us  believe.  It  is 
said  that  the  mlliui-y  budget  must  be 
cut.  and  that  the  Army  is  a  handy  place 
for  this  reduction  to  fall. 

Thus,  since  It  has  been  determined  by 
the  executive  branch  that  Army 
strength  should  be  reduced,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  made  the  appar- 
ently Irrevocable  decision  that,  of  the  nu- 
merous Army  Installations  presently  on 
active  sUtus.  Port  Polk  must  be  deac- 
tivated. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  action  that  is  al>solutely  sense- 
less. 

If  economy,  if  reduced  expenditures, 
is  indeed  the  motivating  factor  behind 
the  reduction  in  Army  strength  and  the 
resulting  closing  of  Fort  Polk,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  guilty  of  the  most 
reckless  demagoguery  and,  I  say,  the 
mo5t  diligent  campaign  of  misrepresen- 
tation that  it  ha.s  ever  sought  to  perpe- 
trate upon  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Closing  Port  Polk  will  save  our  Gov- 
ernment about  $5  million  a  year.  It  has 
been  estimated.  The  maneuver  rights 
alone,  which  the  Army  would  retain  by 
continuing  Fort  Polk  on  an  active  basis, 
are  valued  at  infinitely  more  than  $5 
million  a  year, 

Furthermore,  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  whatever,  should  reduced  military 
expenditures  be  required,  to  impose  these 
reductions  on  Army  personnel  funds. 

Theie  are  ample  areas  in  the  defense 
budget  where  expenditures  can  be  re- 
duced, without  cutting  a  basic  compo- 
nent of  our  national  strength. 

For  instance.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
clipping  announcing  the  delivery  to  the 
military  services  of  three  jet  airliners,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $5  million  each.  These 
airliners,  I  want  Senatore  to  know,  were 
purchased  with  Defense  Department 
funds — funds  which  the  Congress  origi- 
nally appropriated  for  tlie  procurement 
of  mlUUry  ali-cralt.  When  this  partic- 
ular procurement  program  was  ended,  a 
little  money  was  left  over  and  so  the 
eager-beaver  bureaxiaats  Immediately 
began  to  find  ways  and  means  of  spend- 
ing it. 

Of  course,  they  Initially  had  a  httle 
trouble,  since  defense  policy  specifies 
that  in  cases  such  as  this,  extra  funds 
must  be  used  for  Items  of  the  next  high- 
est priority. 
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However,  they  managed  to  bypaaa 
this  requlrament.  and  found  wayi  and 
meant  of  using  Uie  money  for  Jet  trans* 
poru.  It  it  inoonoeivable  to  ma  that 
three  special,  execuUve-type.  fancy, 
plush,  airplanes  is  the  No.  a  priority  in 
our  military  procurement  program,  but 
evidently  it  is.  At  aiiy  rate,  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  must  think  so.  since 
he  will  be  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
this  Jet-age  bonania. 

The  newspaper  article  to  which  X 
have  referred,  points  out  a  few  other 
intei-estlng  things  about  these  airplanes. 

First,  their  maintenance  will  cost 
nearly  173  per  hour  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  aircraft  as- 
signed to  the  Chief  Executive  and  his 
associates.  To  be  speclflc.  the  tax- 
payers will  be  compelled  to  cough  up 
nearly  $271  for  each  hour  that  one  of 
these  planes  is  in  the  air.  over  and 
above  the  initial  procurement  cost  of 
nearly  $5  million  apiece. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  this 
body  would  want  the  President  or  his 
associates  to  fly  around  in  unsafe  or 
antiquated  aircraft,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  Columbine— the  aircraft  presently 
assigned  to  the  President,  and  which  he 
will  keep.  In  addition  to  the  new  Jets — 
is  a  magnificent  plane.  It  Is  as  good  as 
most  of  the  aircraft  used  by  the  public. 
If  not  better.  It  is  specially  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  radio,  radar,  and 
similar  equipment.  Its  accoutrements 
are  sufficiently  glamorous  for  our  Chief 
of  State  or,  for  that  matter,  almost  any 
other  human  being  alive. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  economy  in  mili- 
tary operations  is  the  reason  offered 
for  a  reduction  in  Army  strength,  then 
the  economy  ax  should  fall  on  these  air- 
planes I  have  disctissed.  Instead  of  on 
the  actual  fighting  forces  of  our  Republic. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  our  military  platmers 
agree  with  this  reasoning.  Evidently 
they  do  not.  Apparently,  they  prefer  to 
spend  the  taxpayers  money  on  jet  air- 
craft at  $5  million  apiece,  with  an  hourly 
upkeep  of  $271.  and  upon  such  other 
things  as  12-seat  helicopters  used  occa- 
sionally by  the  President  at  an  hourly 
cost  of  $350:  salaries  for  enlisted  men  to 
wait  upon  military  "brass."  including  the 
Chief  Executive:  guns,  tanks,  and  air- 
planes to  be  sent  to  foreign  "paper" 
armies,  which  armies.  In  my  opinion,  the 
record  demoivstrates  to  be  more  in  the 
way  of  liabilities  than  assets. 

I  regretfully  must  Inform  the  Senate 
today  that  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  fallen  so  low  among  the 
people  of  my  SUte.  that  a  suit  calling 
upon  the  Army  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  breach  its  contract  with  the  SUte 
of  Louisiana  concerning  Fort  Polk  has 
been  flled  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  Western  DlsUict  of  Louisiana. 
An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Judge 
of  that  court,  ordering  the  Government 
to  appear  on  June  S  and  show  cause  why 
Port  Polk  should  not  remain  open. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  petiUon  in  the 
case  of  Irving  Ward-Steinman  v.  Vntted 
States  of  America,  Civil  Action  No.  7416, 
in  the  U.8.  District  Court,  Western  Dis- 


trict of  Louisiana,  ba  printed  In  tht 
IttcosD  at  this  point. 

There  beini  no  objsetlon,  tht  petition 
was  ordered  to  bt  prlntid  in  tht  lUooftfti 
as  follows: 
U.8.    DtsraicT    CotniT.    Wiston    Dtsraicr, 

Btati  or  Louisiana— IsviNO  WAao-9ntN* 

MAN,  V.  UNma  BTAns  or  Amouca,  Civib 

AcnoN  No.  74  le 

oKon  or  TNI  eotmr 

Petition,  Jurtt.  knd  annexed  eshlblte  oon- 
•Idered,  It  U  therefore  ordered  snd  directed, 
thet  the  prellmlnftry  hearing  on  petltlontr'e 
motion  be  eet  for  the  Sd  day  of  June  A  J).. 
19W,  Kt  10  «  m,  o'clock,  knd  thitt  petitioner 
and  defendant  present  their  authorlttee  aa 
to  whether  petitioner*!  motion  to  ahow  cause 
ahould  be  granted  or  denied. 
Matter  will  be  heard  at  Alexandria.  La. 
Dune  this  4th  day  of  May,  A.D..  lOW,  at 
Alexandria.  La. 

Bjwin  p.  HVNTsa.  Jr., 

V.S,  Dittrict  JiMtpe. 
Piled  May  4,  1»S8. 

Alton  L.  Ctmrta. 

Clerk. 

By      RODNKT    S.    RSDOOCK. 

Deputy, 

WRSTsaN  DnraxcT.  V.B.  DisratcT  Couar. 
Stats  or  Locisuna— I«vn*o  WAao-SrsiN- 
MAN  t.  UNrrsD  States  or  Amcsica,  Crvn. 
Action  No.  74 IS 

To  the  HoNOSABLKS  THX  Judges  or  thx 
AroacsAio  Court.  Honb.  Bin  C.  Dawxins, 
JH..  AND  Edwin  Foro  HuNTCa.  Ja.: 

The  petition  of  Irving  Ward-Stelnman,  a 
resident  of  and  domiciled  in  the  Western 
District  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Louisi- 
ana, of  age,  with  respect  shows  the  basis  for 
the  herein : 

motion  to  show  causs 

1.  Petitioner  is  a  property  owner  and  tax- 
payer in  Vernon  Parish,  within  the  herein 
Federal  district  and  the  defendant  Is  the 
United  States  of  America:  that  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction  is  Involved  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  further,  that 
the  Jurisdictional  sum  of  110,000  or  more  la 
at  IsEue. 

a.  Petitioner  Is  aggrieved  and  Is  suffering 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  and  harm  and  loss  If  the  defendant  Is 
not  required  to  show  cause  on  a  day,  date, 
and  time  to  be  set  by  this  honorable  court, 
requiring  the  defendant  to  show  cause.  If  any 
he  has  or  can.  why  the  grievous  and  Irrepara- 
ble Injury  and  harm,  presently  suffered  by 
your  petitioner  and  to  be  shortly  augmented 
and  made  permanent,  should  not  be  repaired 
and  the  proper  relief  granted. 

3.  Petitioner's  motion  to  show  cause  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  defendant  ahow 
why  said  defendant  should  not  be  restrained 
or  enjoined  from  closing  or  proceeding  with 
the  closing  of  Fort  Polk,  La.,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  honorable  court. 

4.  That  the  closing  of  Fort  Polk  will  work 
such  harm  and  Injury  and  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  your  petitioner  that  public  policy 
and  judicial  evaluation  are  aought  In  said 
motion  to  ahow  cause. 

6.  That  the  basis  for  the  motion  to  show 
cause.  Inter  alia,  are  referred  to  by  a  aeries 
Of  exhlbiu  annexed  thereto  and  IdentlAed: 
that  aald  exhlbtta  and/or  annexations  are 
to  be  construed  as  though  copied  in  extenao 
herein,  and  are  made  part  hereof  on  Infor- 
maUon  and  belief  aa  to  their  accuracy  and 
petitioner  ao  allegea. 

6.  Exhibit  No.  1  la  a  varbatlm  copy  of  a 
contract  entered  into  by  and  between  tlie 
defendant  and  various  partiea;  aald  exhibit 
No.  1  affecting  in  exeeaa  of  what  is  estt- 
mated  aa  being  7  million  acres  of  land  situ- 
ated  in  the  Port  Polk  area,  all  within  the 
Jurladtctlon  of  thia  honorable  court;   that 


said  exhibit  No.  1  MiUbliahss  without  ambi- 
guity the  eoatraotuai  relaUona  underlying 
%he  eatabliahment  ot  Fort  Poik:  that  aaia 
•khlblt  is  a  maneuver  sffreemtnt,  which  has 
a  period  of  1ft  years  from  dau  thereof  (i.e.. 
IMS),  and  is  the  agreament  originally 
signed  by  many  landowners  in  good  faitht 
and  upon  which  tlie  defendant,  upon  reach- 
ing  the  minimum  of  7  million  or  more  aerea, 
proceeded  to  make  and  did  mnke  Port  Polk 
a  permanent  inatallatlon  whereas  formerly 
It  had  been  Camp  Polk. 

7.  Exhibit  No.  I  U  alleged  to  be  Uie  prod- 
uct of  the  defendant. 

a.  That  by  letter,  office,  Chief  of  Xngl- 
neera.  Auguat  IS,  18&S.  the  maneuver  agree- 
ment, waa  unilaterally  amended,  with  the 
reault  that  the  mutuality  of  exhibit  No.  1 
oeaaed  being  what  It  originally  waa  intended 
to  be.  a  contract  for  a  period  of  IS  years, 
and  on  paragraph  6  of  auld  exhibit  No.  1. 
was  added,  after  the  word  "Army"  the  fol- 
lowing terminology,  to  wit:  "or  In  tlie  event 
it  U  deacUvated." 

8.  That  It  was  the  original  Intent  of  the 
defendant,  and  the  original  Intent  of  aU 
parties  to  the  prooeaa,  to  make  Fort  Polk  a 
permanent  installation,  and  not  a  child  of 
whim. 

10.  That  exhibit  No.  9.  U  a  faeaimile  of 
General  Orders  No.  63,  Department  of  the 
Army.  Washington  26.  D.C.,  October  27. 
1955.  in  which  the  pertinent  item  reads: 

"V.  Camp  Polk.  La.:  I.  Effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1B55:  Camp  Polk,  La..  Is  redesignated 
Fort  Polk  and  announced  as  a  permanent 
Department  of  the  Army  Installation. 

"2.  Effective  November  1,  1956,  Fort  Polk. 
La.,  a  class  I  Installation  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commanding  General,  4th  Army, 
Is  placed  In  active  status. 
"[AG  323.3  [28  Oct  5511 
"By  Order  erf  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
"Maxwell  D.  Tatlox, 
"General.  U.S.  Army,  Chief  oj  Staff.  .. 
"Offlclal: 

"John  A.  Klehc, 
"Major  General.  U.S.  Army.  The  AdjU' 
tant  General." 

11.  That  the  foregoing  exhibit  No.  2,  con- 
firms the  Intent  of  exhibit  No.  1.  and  thus 
far  the  defendant  kept  faith  with  Its  cove- 
nants and  lends  weight  to  the  allegation  of 
the  nullity  of  the  unilateral  amendment  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  8,  above. 

12.  That  exhibit  No.  3  Is  a  six-page  bril- 
liant and  logical  analysis  of  the  facts  pre- 
pared as  a  memorandum  by  Senator  Allen 
J.  Ellenber  and  flled  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  McElroy  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Brucker  at  a  conference  held  in  Washington. 
D.C..  January  28,  1959.  This  report  covers 
succinctly,  concisely,  and  specifically  the  Is- 
sues covered  by  the  herein  motion  to  show 
cause  as  a  justifying  and  provocative  factor 
and  force. 

13.  That  exhibit  No.  4  is  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  K.  Long.  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  Is  dated  January  22.  1959. 

14.  That  the  pertinency  of  this  exhibit 
No.  4  Is  made  manifest  by  the  Incomplete  In- 
formation supplied  to  the  President  where 
he  Is  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  of  unilat- 
eral abrogation  of  a  contract,  to  wit  (fifth 
paragraph ) : 

"Such  daslgnatlont  can  be  made  only  in 
regard  to  the  then  foreseeable  future. 

"ThU  waa  reoogntaed  aa  the  time  the 
agreomtnt  was  made  by  the  incorporation  of 
a  provision  In  sach  agreement  with  the  indi- 
vidual landowners  for  automatic  termination 
In  the  event  Port  Polk  waa  inactivated.** 

16.  Tbat  the  pith  of  the  maUer  ta:  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to  ab  initio;  that 
agreemenu  were  signed  without  thia  amend- 
atory provUlon  (to  par.  6  of  exhibit  No.  I): 
that  the  amendatory  provialon  waa  a  unilat- 
eral one;  that  lu  origin  and  validity  is  seri- 
ously queaUuned  and  lu  legality  denied. 
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16.  That  exhibit  No.  5.  Is  a  brief  summary 
of  economic  factors  regarding  effect  of  Fort 
Polk  on  the  surrounding  area.  It  shows 
property  assessments,  effective  buying,  re- 
tail sales,  yardstick  of  operations  at  Port 
Polk,  population  trends  in  the  Fort  Polk  area 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  property  as- 
sessment trends  In  Vernon  Parish.  In  brief, 
this  exhibit  No.  5  details.  In  figures,  what 
Fort  Polk  meant  to  the  economy  of  the  area; 
how  tlie  Integration  of  Fort  Polk  with  the 
surrounding  area  made  It  a  homogeneous 
community,  and  a  Ufe-glvlng  artery  to  the 
circulatory  system  known  as  the  Fort  Polk 
area. 

17.  That,  further,  exhibit  No.  5  establishes 
the  Interdependency  of  the  community  upon 
the  express  and  Implied  covenants  entered 
Into  by  the  defendant  and  the  people,  as 
represented  by  the  municipalities,  parishes, 
and  State,  Including  the  agencies  thereof. 
The  people  kept  their  part  of  the  bargain  or 
covenant.  The  motion  to  show  cause  Is  to 
ascertain  why  the  defendant  should  not  be 
required  to  maintain  Its  obllgutlons,  both 
express  and  Implied. 

18.  That  exhibit  No.  «,  consists  of  parts 
(A).  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F). 

19.  Part  (A)  of  exhibit  No.  6  shows  that, 
contrary  to  the  cry  of  economy.  It  would  cost 
the  defendant  an  estimated  sum  of  $2,300,000 
to  deactivate  Fort  Polk.  In  one  aspect  alone. 

20.  Part  (B»  of  exhibit  No.  6  shows  that  it 
cost  the  defendant  during  a  3-year  period, 
almost  $5  million  to  maintain  and  modify 
contracts  affecting  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Folk. 

21.  Part  (C)  of  exhibit  No.  6  shows  that 
approximately  $19 'i  million  was  Invested  by 
private,  State,  and  municipal  sources  In  the 
Port  Polk  area  on  the  faith  In  defendant 
maintaining  Fort  Polk  as  a  permanent  In- 
stallation. 

22.  Part  (D)  of  exhibit  No.  6  shows  that 
the  defendant  has  Insured  FHA,  VA,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  In  loans,  toward  the 
residential  development  of  the  Fort  Polk 
area;  that  the  defendant  Itself  Insured  It- 
self, through  Its  agencies,  that  Fort  Polk 
would  be  permanent. 

23.  Part  (E)  of  exhibit  No.  6  shows  the 
aspect  of  utility  development,  totaling  an 
estimated  94  million;  an  Investment  for  de- 
velopment on  the  basis  of  permanency  of 
Port  Polk;  an  Investment  that  will  hit  stock- 
holders and  shareholders  In  that  the  amor- 
tization of  these  long-term  Investment  de- 
velopments now  face  financial  ruin. 

24.  Part  (F)  of  exhibit  No.  0  shows  one 
type  of  development — trailer  park.s,  to  ac- 
commodate the  many  military  In  their  mo- 
bile homes;  these  investments,  with  an  esti- 
mation of  In  excess  of  half-a-mllllon,  can 
become  the  most  costly  gopher  flats  In  the 
history  of  our  economics,  all  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  defendant  In  breaking  a 
promise  to  keep  and  maintain  Fort  Polk  as  a 
permanent  Installation. 

25.  That  exhibit  No.  7,  in  three  parts,  (A), 
(B),  and  (C),  show  respectively  that  (A) 
the  Capehart  project  contracted  for  at  an 
estimate  of  33  million  was  canceled,  with- 
out a  single  unit  of  the  2,000  homes  being 
built,  at  a  cost  of  an  estimated  $15  million. 

26.  That  (B)  of  exhibit  No.  7  shows  the 
official  recognition  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Polk  on  a  permanent  basis  In 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wllber  M. 
Brucker.  dedicated  same.  The  result  of  same 
was  the  location  of  approximately  18.000 
military  and  some  1.750  civilian  employees. 

27.  That  (C)  of  exhibit  No.  7  is  a  quint- 
essential r^sum^  of  the  Impact  of  the  closing 
of  Fort  Polk  upon  "Parish  assessments," 
"school  construction,"  "community  develop- 
ment," "commercial  activity,"  "national  In- 
tegrity," "International  sequence,"  "State  of 
Louisiana,"  and  "Vernon  and  Beauregard 
Parishes."  ^ 

28.  That  petitioner,  relying  on  the  Implied 
and  express  permanency  of  Port  Polk,  made 


an  Investment  In  said  Port  Polk  area,  spe- 
cifically, in  Leesville,  Vernon  Parish,  La.,  to 
the  extent  of  a  sum  In  excess  of  $10,000  for 
his  part,  comprising  some  16  acres  of  land, 
a  building,  and  the  appurtenances  of  an 
established  and  licensed  radio  station,  to-wlt, 
KLLA,  with  a  frequency  of  1570  and  a  power 
of  260  watts,  said  operation  being  licensed  as 
a  radio  station  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  petitioner  being  the 
managing  partner  and  general  manager  of 
same  having  an  undivided  one-half  owner- 
ship Interest  therein. 

29.  That  petitioner,  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
pending closing  of  Fort  Polk.  Is  suffering  and 
will  continue  to  suffer  Irreparable  injury, 
damage  and  harm,  should  the  defendant  be 
permitted  t«  carry  out  the  announced  In- 
tentions of  closing  Fort  Polk,  an  official  per- 
manent military  establishment. 

Wherefore,  petitioner,  prays  that  this  hon- 
orable court,  set  a  dale  and  time,  for  pre- 
liminary arguments  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
defendant  should  be  cited  to  show  cause  If 
any  he  has  or  can,  why  said  defendant  should 
not  be  restrained  from  the  closing  of  Fort 
Polk,  and  for  all  relief  in  the  premises. 
Irving  Wa.io-Steinman, 

Petitioner. 
State  or  Louisiana, 
Parish  of  Rapides:  / 

Irving  Ward-Stelnman.  b^lng  first  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  states  that  he  is  the  pe- 
titioner In  the  foreRoing  action;  that  he  pre- 
pared the  allegations  from  Information 
which  he  believes  to  be  true  and  correct  and 
upon  Information  and  belief  so  avers,  and 
that  all  other  allegations  he  believes  to  be 
true  and  correct,  to  the  best  of  his  under- 
standing. Information  and  belief. 

Irving  Ward-Stmnman. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  4th  day  of 
May,  A.D..  1959. 

[SEALj  Jack  Crcnshaw. 

Notary  Public. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
Senators — if  they  will  read  this  peti- 
tion— will  find  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
way  our  Government  has  breached  faith 
with  the  people  of  my  State. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  LouLsiana,  dated  January  22, 
1959,  dealing  with  the  closing  of  Port 
Polk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  22,  1959. 
The  Hon.  Earl  K.  Long. 
Governor  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Dear  Governor  Long:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  concerning  the  closing  of  Port 
Polk. 

As  you  know,  the  Defense  Department  Is 
emphasizing  the  Introduction  of  more  ad- 
vanced, more  powerful  weapons  throughout 
the  Armed  Forces,  with  consequent  savings 
In  manpower  and  consequent  consolidation 
of  many  units.  These  weapons,  although 
tremendously  powerful,  are  also  extremely 
costly,  and  their  costs  are  Increasing.  It 
has  therefore  become  necessary  to  close  some 
of  the  Army's  Installations,  where  this  ac- 
tion Is  made  possible  by  these  savings  and 
consolidations. 

The  closing  of  installations  has  serious 
effect  on  the  surrounding  communities 
wherever  they  are  located.  This  was  partic- 
ularly recognized  In  the  case  of  Fort  Polk. 
Nevertheless,  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  dictated  that  the  Army  consolidate 
at  other  stations.  The  decision  to  close  Fort 
Polk  was  not  an  easy  one  and  was  made  only 


after  a  thorough  study  of  what  action  wculd 
be  best  In  the  Interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

As  to  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  to  maintain  Port  Polk  as  a  permanant 
Installation,  as  you  know,  th«  Army  agreed 
to  designate  It  a  permanent  InsuUatlon  con- 
tingent upon  securing  the  neceaaary  maneu- 
ver rlghU  and  did  so  de!>lgnate  it  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1955.  Such  designations  can  be 
made  only  In  regard  to  the  then  foreseeable 
future.  This  was  recognized  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made  by  the  Incorporation  of 
a  provision  in  each  agreement  with  the  Indi- 
vidual landowners  tor  automatic  termlna> 
tlon  in  the  event  Port  Polk  was  Inactivated. 

Tho  Army  has  acknowledged  and  Is  must 
appreciative  of  the  fine  community  support 
In  the  areas  surrounding  Fort  Polk.  I  jln- 
cerely  regret  that  it  has  bccvime  nccesaary  to 
close  Port  Polk  In  the  Interest  of  applying 
available  resources  to  the  ever-Increasing 
costs  of  mlRslIes  and  other  adjuncts  of 
modern  military  prcparedneaa. 
Sincerely, 

DwioiiT  D.  EisBNHOwia. 

•  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  also,  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the 
following  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point:  A  \)riet  summary  on 
economic  factors  regarding  effect  of 
Fort  Polk  on  the  surrounding  area;  an 
exhibit  indicating  the  losses  which  the 
Government  and  others  will  suffer  in 
closing  Port  Polk;  and.  finally,  a  brief 
memorandum  which  I  have  prepared  and 
which  has  already  been  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  further 
outlining  the  factors  constituting  a 
breach  of  faith  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  with  the  people  of  my 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows : 

Brief  Summary    on    Economic   rAcroas   Rk- 

CAROINC      EFTECT     OF     FORT     POLK      ON      TH« 

SinuovNDiNo  AaxA 

Property  assessments:  In  the  initial  4 
years  of  the  camp's  operation,  assessments 
rose  32.3  percent  while  on  a  comparable  4- 
year  period  of  Inactivity,  the  Increase  was 
only  10.5  percent.  The  largest  gain  In  as- 
sessment valuation  was  made  during  the 
second  4-year  period  of  the  camp's  activity 
when  the  increase  was  46.6  percent.  The 
following  1-year  Inactivity  resulted  In  an 
Increase  of  less  than  1  percent.  The  In- 
crease after  the  last  mobilization  of  the 
camp  was  13.4  percent  over  a  3-year  i}ertod. 
Within  the  last  17  years,  property  assess- 
ments have  Increased  one  and  one-half 
times. 

Effective  buying:  Noticeably  affected  by 
the  status  of  the  camp.  Dtirlng  the  first  4- 
year  period  of  activity,  effective  buying  in- 
come almost  tripled.  The  following  4  yeara 
of  Inactivity  resulted  In  a  decrease  of  30  per- 
cent or  $2  million.  During  the  next  4-7ear 
period  of  activity,  It  almost  doubled,  then 
remained  relatively  the  same  during  the  1- 
year  Inactivity,  and  has  Increased  a  little 
over  $3  million  during  the  last  3  years  of 
activity. 

Retail  sales:  Following  Income  trends, 
since  1941,  effective  buying  Income  has  In- 
creased from  $3,500,000  to  $20  million,  or 
almost  six  times.  Retail  sales  since  1941 
have  Increased  from  $2,700,000  to  almost  $20 
mUlion  or  more  than  seven  times. 

TAROSnCK  or  OPKRATIONS  AT  FORT  POLK 

Construction  began  May  1941.  first  ma- 
neuvers held  September  1941. 

Active:  June  1941  through  December  1946. 

Inactive:  January  1947  through  August 
1950. 

Active:  September  1950  through  June  1954. 
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Inaetlvt;  July  1954  through  October  1965. 
AetlT*:    November    1956   through    (as  an- 
nounced) Jime  1950. 

Population  trends  tn  the  Fort  Polk  area  mnd 
the  State  of  Louieiana 


PoDula- 
tloa 

ctaanrc 

IVMU-AO 

Pvoent 
cban^ 
1850-58 

Pereent 

1M0-S8 

VemoB  Parish: 

IMU        .    ..... 

10. 143 

18.  rr* 

X7.IO0 

14.  M7 
17.  7W. 
21.«I0 

1963.  MO 
3.  tm.  .Mfi 

»,0(i7,euo 

iKm 

-1.00 

"ii'i 

'44'.* 
"i9.'» 

IMS 

43.7 

U««ur>icara  Parish: 

1M0.„ 

I9f» 

I9U 

LoulslMia  (SUIe): 
IMO 

■     «  5 

HMD 

13  5 

ntt. 

18.1 

a.« 

Sourrc:  1040-30,  U.S.  Ci-nMs:  106M.  UNibiiaiMi  D^wit- 
mrnt  of  IIa«f>ltMls. 

Property  assessments  trends  in  Vernon 
Pariah 


Year 

Fort  PoU 
status 

Asspftsnirat 

Percent 
change 

I0I1-4A 

mi-to 

l'»'iO-.S4 
Itt54-M 
1055-» 

Active 

InsrtlTe... 

Actlvr 

lascUve... 
Active 

$.\7M,W«    r,  61.^,4.17 

7.M\iSr      «,41«.aM 

K41«.(».S4     12.342, 420 

U.:U2,iMi     12.  370.  OHO 

12,370.0(10    14,a3S,7UO 

10.5 

46.S 

.3 

13.4 

CoOMlidatod  Muroe:  Loui.«laiu  St«U>  De^Mrtmrnt  of 
CooUMres  and  InduMry,  Hon.  Curt  SlpgHii,  Dii-fitor. 


Losses  To  Db  Rt-rrKRED  sr  Federal  OorEBNMKiirT 
A>n>  Omcas  as  Kt:ai  lt  or  Closi.no  or  Port  I'olx,  La. 

(AJ  Estimatf  to  movf  Fort  Polk  (anilll4>s; 

Approxlmnto  personrw'l  Jsn.  1. 1950.  8,000 

Approilmate    (umlltM    ihwwd    on 

•ehooi  Mirvry.  August  ItlfiO.  when 

^rr****'*""'"  ixiftoiuu'l  iiiinibrriHl 

6,000;  nnmbcr  of  ranillic5,  2.740) 

(prrorat) 4$ 

Apprasinuti  number  of  familiM...  I,fllt 

JlTsrsw    mllsace    to    post    to    the 

United  Stales  of  Anu-i  icn  (miles) .  1. 000 

Averse  frelKM  per  ramlly  (iniiev)..  5,000 

liMiRii  cost,  lou  poutKls  per  1,000 

BflM $7.70 

Avcruiie  iti>pro\imate  cost,  (rrlsht, 

movtuf  fumlly $385.00 

Avenc»  tmvH  pay  (18  rents  mszl- 

■■!■)  |iw  mil  $0.16 

Aversiee  cost  lor  trarcl   pay,  per 

LOOOmlles 81.^00 

Average  dislocation  pay HU.UO 

Total  per  bunily  cost 8630.00 

M  ul  tU>l>eU  by  3.SHU  Umilies 82. 800.  OOa  00 

Estimate  u(  t^^tiU  coi>t  to  movu  Umilies 
from  Fort  Polk $3,800,000.00 

CB)  Eatimatad  matnteasMie  and  inodifl- 

cation  contracU,  Fort  I'olk,  lO&li, 

1057,  1958: 
Bniekn-    proffnun:    BOQ's,    mem 

haUs,  hoTTScks 82. 22S.  OUO.  00 

Paiativ  North  Fort  Polk 2iW,«iO.OO 

Palntlnt  South  Fort  Polk 3501000.00 

Rxwds,  roofing,   air  conditioning, 

ete 3,000.000.00 

Total _4.  a8fi>  808.0$ 

(O)  Estlmale,  total  private,  State  and 
■uinlriiwi  Invratment  (coiu<tm(v 
tioa).  Fort  Polk  are*: 

Privat«  owiieU  puhUc  utilities 4.  lOA.  740. 00 

Public  const nirt Ion 3,001,744.40 

Private  romroerrlal  ronstmctton— 

LeesvUlp.  La l,7B6,80aO8 

Private  commpit-ial  conslroclion^ 

DeRiddtr,  Lu 1,088,000.00 

Residential  houses  and  lots:  I..ers- 

TUa,  La 8,087, 800.00 

lUstdMtUMl  bouses  and  lots:   De- 
Bidder,  L» 8, 164, 000. 00 

Totsl , 18,408,098.49 

(D)  Government  loans  (FUA  or  VA  or 
both)  liunirwl.  from  (C)  above: 
Residences  located  in  Lecsvllie,  La.    3, 718, 000. 00 
Bialterss  located  in  DeRidder, 

La. 3.831,000.08 

TrsUer  Park,  Leesville,  L«. 200, 008. 00 

Total,    Oovemment    tnsored 
ooottrucikMi 8,789,000.00 


Losses  To  Br  SvrrRRRn  bt  Frdrr^i.  Oovernmrnt 

AND  OtHKRS  as  UKSULT  OF  CLOSLNU  Off  fORT  PuLK, 

La.— Coutinued 

(E)  ftlUlies  (from  (C)  alMjve): 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  (for 
water  development) -      8M4,«31.08 

Central  Louisians  RIecUte  ((or 
riectric  development) 1.W4. 138.00 

Southern  Bell  Tel('|)Ucne  (for  tele- 
phone ImiM-ovi-meiil).  J 1,500.000.00 

t'nitpd  (las  Corporation  (for  gas 
lines) 300,000.00 

Beaur«t!i«rd  Kkx-tric  C«operali\e 
(dc\flo|)mentcostts) 70,000.00 

Tot*l 4.108.740.00 

(F)  E«lim.-ite  of  trailer  park  conts;  Lees- 

\lllean'l  DeRld.lcr.  Iji.: 

Tower  Moliil.'  Ilorm-s  Court 300.000  00 

Pln«'  Hill  Trailer  Court 7a000(«l 

All  olliers 150,000.00 

ToUii 930,000.00 


Memorandum  Prepared  bt  Senator  Aixen  J. 

ELLENDER      AND     KiLED     WITH     SECRETARY      OF 

Detknse  McEi*OY  AND  Secbetabt  of  the 
Armt  Brucker  at  Conference  Hhxd  in 
Wasuincton.   D.C,  Jancart   28,   1959 

fort  polk  :  THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  MlUTAaT 
establishment  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LOUISIANA 
AND  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

/.  The  Defense  Establishment  has  a  moral 
obligation,  if  not  a  binding  legal  commit- 
ment, to  continue  Fort  Polk.  La.,  as  an 
operating  military  post^  on  a  permanent 
basis 

A.  In  June  1955.  Department  of  the  Army 
and  State  of  Louisiana  officials  met  at  Camp 
Beauregard.  La.,  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
the  Army  obtaining  maneuver  rights  in  and 
around  the  Fcwt.  Polk  area  In  order  to  stage 
Operation  Sagebrush.  The  transcripts  of 
these  conferences.  In  summarized  form,  are 
available  in  Army  files. 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  by  and  through  author- 
ized Department  of  the  Army  officials,  as- 
sumed a  binding  obligation  to  maintain  Fort 
Polk  as  a  permanent  post,  so  long  as  the  ma- 
neuver rights  In  and  around  the  Port  Polk 
area  remained  available  to  the  Uilit&ry  Es- 
tablishment. This  obligation  Is  reflected,  in 
part.  In  the  memoranda  of  the  confer- 
ence itself,  and  in  subsequent  written  trans- 
actions which  resulted  from  that  conference, 
to  wit: 

From  summary  of  c<mferenc«  held  at  Camp 
Beauregard  on  June  11,  1966,  the  following 
record  of  discussion : 

"48.  Mr.  Milton  said  that  he  believed  Gen- 
eral Fleming  and  himself  should  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  necessary  and  pertinent 
facta  stated  therein  which  he  could  take 
back  to  Washington  and  use  in  an  effort  to 
get  an  authorization  to  reopen  Camp  Polk, 
after  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Governor  would  make  a  simultaneous 
announcement. 

"49.  General  Fleming  stated  that  Mr.  Davis 
had  cleared  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  that  hand  in 
band  with  obtaining  permits,  a  considerable 
buUdup  of  troc^  in  the  area  would  take 
place,  and  that  not  later  than  fiscal  year 
1957  funds  would  be  obtained  to  make  Camp 
Polk  permanent. 

"50.  General  Fleming  stated  the  public 
should  b«  told  that  Polk  is  a  permanent 
post  and  this  is  a  permanent  maneuver  arsa. 
This  firm  statement  ahould  come  from  De- 
partment oX  the  Army  indicating  their  in- 
tention is  to  make  Polk  pernxanent  and  they 
will  make  every  effort  to  do  so.  Especially 
should  this  be  true  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds. 

"51.  Colonel  Bilbo,  with  Mr.  John  E.  Vacek. 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  Lt.  Col.  Mar- 
vin a.  Krleger,  OTJAG.  Department  of  the 
Army,  retired  to  another  room  to  draw  up 
this  memorandum  of  understanding.  In  the 
meantime,  a  rather  general  and  informal  di*- 
cussion  ensued." 


•nie  "Memorandum  of  Understanding"  re- 
ferred to  above  reads,  in  part,  as  follow*: 

"Now,  therefore  It  is  mutually  agreed:  (1) 
the  State  of  Louisiana  will  help  in  securing 
permits  for  a  7  million  acreage  area;  (2)  a 
Joint  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  that 
Camp  Polk  will  be  reactivated  will  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  maneuver  permits." 

B.  Wlxile  this  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing" does  not,  by  its  terms,  Epecify  that 
the  post  is  to  be  reopened  on  a  permanent 
basis,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Army  pledged 
itself  to  "reactivate"  Camp  Polk,  with  the 
agreed  purpose  In  mind  of  publicizing  this 
"reactivation"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  "be 
of  material  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  maneuver  permits."  Obvious- 
ly, then,  the  language  of  the  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding"  must  be  read  against,  and 
in  conjunction  with,  the  public  announce- 
ment, since  the  purpose  of  both  was,  by  the 
terms  of  the  memorandum,  to  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  maneuver 
I>ermlts.  r 

The  following,  therefore,  are  pertinent: 

1.  On  June  13,  1955,  Col.  Frank  G.  Spiess, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  few  Louisiana, 
signed  a  supplemental  memorandvun  dealing 
further  with  the  conference  held  at  Camp 
Beauregard.  Paragraphs  3  and  4  tiiereof  are 
as  follows: 

"3.  At  1000  hours  today  Mr.  Milton  tele- 
phoned General  Fleming  and  told  blm  that 
he  bad  been  able  to  obtain  approval  from 
'tc^  side'  and  he  gave  General  Fleming,  over 
the  phone,  the  planned  news  release. 

"4.  This  news  release  was  arranged  so  as 
to  be  satisfactory  to  both  Mr.  Milton  and 
General  Fleming,  after  which  Mr.  Milton  said 
he  would  give  It  to  the  press  and  radio  with 
a  dateline  release  of  noon  today." 

a.  It  will  be  noted  that  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Milton  Is  quoted  as  stating  that 
the  news  release  referred  to  had  been  ap- 
proved by  "top  side,"  presumably.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and /or  Department  of  De- 
fense, and,  in  addition,  that  the  release, 
which  was  originally  dictated  over  the  tele- 
phone by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Milt<Hi,  was  "arranged"  so  as  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  both  Mr.  Milton  and  General  Fleming. 

The  press  release  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  and  State 
of  Louisiana  today  announced  an  agreement 
under  which  Camp  Polk,  La.,  will  be  reopened 
on  a  permanent  basis,  providing  the  State 
and  property  owners  will  insure  the  use  of 
the  7  million-acre  large-scale  maneuver  area 
on  a  continuing  basis.  The  maneuver  area 
which  Includes  approximately  800,000  acres 
of  Government-owned  land  will  entail  no 
cost  to  the  Army  except  for  that  Involved 
In  reetoratloa  and  claims  payment  to  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  area  for  actual  damage 
done  to  property  during  maneuvers.  The 
Army  pointed  out  since  the  maneuver  land 
will  be  available  to  it  undw  a  continuing 
basis,  the  reopening  of  Camp  Polk  as  a  per- 
manent instaUatlon  Is  essential  in  the  view 
of  a  need  for  an  active  Army  installation  to 
serve  as  a  base  to  support  maneuver  opera- 
tions." 

C.  Subsequently,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  provided  additional  evidence  that  it 
had  assumed  a  firm  obligation  to  make  Camp 
Polk  a  permanent  Installation.  On  October 
17,  1966,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber  M. 
Brucker  wrote  Governor  Kennon.  outlining 
f  vQly  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (and,  therefore,  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment)  upon  being  notified 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  fvafllled  its 
requirements  under  the  "memorandum  of 
understanding"  by  obtaining  the  necessary 
maneuver  rights.  The  pertinent  portion  of 
that  letter  is  quoted  below : 

"I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  advised  by 
the  AdjuUnt  General  of  his  understanding 
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with  Asslfltant  Secretary  Davis  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  maneuver  rights  over  tha 
area  of  approximately  7  million  acres,  with- 
out cost  to  the  Army,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent but  for  future  years,  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  declaring  Camp  Polk  a  perma- 
nent post." 

//.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  obHjro- 
tion  assumed  by  the  Military  Establish- 
ment was  not  regarded  by  either  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Army  or  the  State  of 
Louisiana  as  being  terminable  at  the  vrill 
of  either  party,  but  was,  indeed,  a  binding 
obligation  to  retain  Fort  Polk  as  an  octive 
installation  for  an  indefinite  period,  but 
at  least  15  years 

A.  The  background  of  the  discussion  out 
of  which  grew  the  commitment  assumed  by 
the  Defense  Establishment.  Is  convincing  on 
this  point.  As  memorandums  of  discussions 
held  In  1955  demonstrate,  the  Army  officials 
present  at  the  June  11  conference  held  at 
Camp  Beauregard  Initially  enedeavored  to 
confine  their  commitment  regarding  the  re- 
activation of  Fort  Polk  to  a  IS-year  period. 
The  following  excerpt  Is  illuminating: 

"46.  Colonel  BlltKj  stated  that  the  Army 
would  then  agree  to  phase  troops  Into  the 
area  with  the  engineers  arriving  In  10  days 
and  the  maneuver  troops  in  September,  and 
make  Camp  Polk  permanent  for  15  years  If 
Boaneuver  area  Is  available. 

"47.  General  Fleming  objected  to  the  last 
statement  of  Colonel  Bilbo  and  said  defi- 
nitely not;  that  Camp  Polk  should  be  made 
permanent  and  no  restrictions  should  be 
attached." 

Thus,  the  State  of  Louisiana  rejected  an 
attempt  to  confine  the  term  of  the  proffered 
reactivation  to  15  years  and,  instead,  Insisted 
upon  an  indefinite  term.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  above-cited  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  to  conunonsense.  to  attempt 
to  argue  that  by  rejecting  a  15-year  reacti- 
vation period,  and  Insisting  upon  an  Indefi- 
nite reactivation  period,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana accepted,  by  Inference  or  otherwise,  the 
authority  of  the  Defense  Bstablishment  to 
inactivate  Fort  Polk  at  any  time  It  might 
desire,  subsequent  to  any  activation  thereof. 

In  addition,  clrciunstances  under  which 
the  agreement  was  reached  serve  ample  no- 
tice that  if,  indeed,  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment retained  any  right  to  deactivate  Fort 
Polk,  that  right  could  not  be  exercised  until 
at  least  16  years  had  expired. 

B.  This  view  Is  bolstered  by  the  fact  that 
the  maneuver  rights,  upon  which  the  reacti- 
vation of  the  Installation  were  contingent, 
run  for  a  IS-year  period.  (Said  agreements 
are  available  In  Army  files.)  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
would  have  Insisted  upon  a  minimum  term 
for  maneuver  rights  of  15  years  wtlhout  as- 
suming a  commitment  to  retain  Port  Polk 
as  a  permanent  installation  for  at  least  that 
long. 

///.  The  refusal  by  the  Military  Establish' 
ment  to  use  in  the  manner  specified  over- 
budget  funds  approjtriated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fiscal  1959  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  amounts  to  a 
violation  of  congressional  intent — a  viola- 
tion which  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  this  violation  reiterated  the  De- 
fense Establishment's  refusal  to  honor  its 
obligation  to  the  people  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana 

During  two  conferences  held  In  Senator 
Ellcnder's  office  during  early  1958.  both  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  admitted,  in  substance,  that  If.  Indeed, 
the  Army  were  contemplating  the  deactiva- 
tion of  Fort  Polk,  such  action  was  based 
upon  the  proposed  reduction  in  Army 
strength  outlined  In  the  President's  fiscal 
1959  budget  message. 

Acting  upon  this  Information,  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  proposed  reduction  In 
Army  strength  to  870,000  (as  outlined  in  the 


1959  budget  message)  would  gravely  Imperil 
US.  seciu-ity.  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
voted  over-budget  Increases  for  the  Army, 
totaling  •99  million  to  (1)  assiu-e  a  mini- 
mum Army  strength  during  fiscal  1959  of  at 
least  900,000  men,  and,  (2)  to  provide  suffi- 
cient operating  and  maintenance  funds  to 
continue,  on  an  active  basis,  all  military 
installations  then  in  operation. 

The  purposes  for  which  these  funds  were 
to  be  used,  and  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
in  providing  them,  were,  at  the  Insistence  of 
Senator  Bllender,  spelled  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Conference  of  the  fiscal 
1959  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference that  the  national  defense  requires  the 
maintenance  of  a  Regular  Army  of  not  less 
than  900,000  and  it  Is  the  Intent  that  the 
planned  strength  for  fiscal  year  1959  be 
maintained  nt  that  level  In  accordance  with 
the  funds  provided." 

Thus,  the  decision  of  the  executive  branch 
not  to  use  these  funds  as  originally  contem- 
plated and  directed  by  the  Congress,  but, 
instead,  to  use  them  for  purposes  entirely 
foreign  to  those  for  which  said  funds  were 
provided,  amounts  to  a  clear  and  Intentional 
violation  of  congressional  directions  plus  an 
unequivocal  and  Inexcusable  breacU  of  tlie 
Military  Establishment's  obligation  to  retain 
Fort  Polk  as  a  permanent  Installation.  The 
full  Impact  of  this  determination  can  be 
appreciated  only  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  providing  suffi- 
cient funds  to  forestall  a  reduction  in  Army 
strength  did.  of  Itself,  offer  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment a  means  by  which  It  would 
honor  its  obligations  to  the  people  and  State 
of  Louisiana.  Yet,  the  Military  EstablUh- 
ment  refvued  to  utilize  these  means,  and. 
instead,  embarked  upon  a  course  of  action 
Involving  breaches  of  faith  not  only  with  the 
people  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  with 
the  Congress,  as  well. 

IV.  Having  required,  by  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment discussed  in  points  I  and  II  (above), 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  people  of 
the  Fort  Polk  area,  and  the  appropriate 
governing  bodies  of  that  area  provide  suit- 
able recreational,  housing  and  similar  fa- 
cilities for  the  use  of  troops  stationed  at 
Fort  Polk,  the  Military  Establishment  can- 
not now  be  permitted  to  deny  any  respon- 
sibility for  indebtedness  undertaken  in 
order  to  further  those  purposes  on  the 
grounds  that,  in  effect,  such  persons  and 
governing  bodies  acted  as  volunteers 

A.  The  memorandum  of  conversations 
held  at  Camp  Beauregard  on  June  II.  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Army  was  concerned  over 
possible  adverse  morale  factors  which  could 
be  present  at  Fort  Polk,  ahd  required,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  reactivating  the  fort, 
that  these  conditions  be  eliminated,  or.  at 
least,  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum.  The 
following  excerpt  from  that  memorandum 
involving  duties  to  be  borne  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana  upon  the  reactivation  of  Fort 
Polk,  is  pertinent:  "(d)  Keep  the  area 
cleaned  up.  I.e..  free  from  vice,  etc.;  (e)  as- 
sistance In  promotional  activities;  (f)  on  a 
cost-reimbursable-contract-basis,  assist  in 
the  repair,  maintenance,  and  restoration  of 
bridges;  (g)  encourage  conununities  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  housing." 

B.  The  "Memorandum  of  Understanding** 
required  the  State  of  Louisiana,  "within  the 
limitations  of  law  and  the  exercise  of  its 
legal  prerogatives"  to  "assist  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  maintaining  wholesome 
recreational,  educational,  and  religious  en- 
vironments." 

This  further  serves  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Military  Establishment  to  retain  Fort  Polk  sm 
a  permanent  installation,  particularly  since 
private  persons,  bodies  corporate,  and  duly 
authorlzied    local    governing    bodies,    among 


others,  acting  In  reliance  upon  the  promise 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  to  reopen  Fort 
Folk  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  did  obligate  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
This  Indebtedness  is  falling,  or  will  in  the 
future  fall  due,  and  the  deactivation  of  Fort 
Polk  by  the  Military  EsUbllshment.  in 
violation  of  Its  obligation,  with  the  accom- 
panying adverse  economic  impact,  has  left, 
or  will  leave,  those  Indebted  without  suffi- 
cient reeources  to  defray  such  Indebtedness. 

V.  The  proposition  advanced  by  the  Defense 
Establishment  that  the  deactivation  of  Fort 
Polk  is  required  in  order  for  the  Defense 
Establishment  to  "achieve  utmost  economy 
in  the  utilization  of  available  manpower 
and  fund  resources"  is  without  merit 

A.  Under  date  ol  December  17,  1958.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  notified  Senator 
EixcNDER  and  other  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  congressional  delegation,  by  letter, 
that  "the  necessity  for  utmost  economy  In 
the  utilization  of  available  manpower  and 
fund  resources  requires  that  some  Army  in- 
stallations be  closed.  Fort  Polk.  La.,  is  one 
of  the  three  Installations  selected  for  In- 
activation  at  this  time." 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  untenable,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  There  are.  in  fact.  suiBclent  financial 
resources  available  to  the  Army  during  fiscal 
1959  to  maintain  Army  strength  at  900.000 
men,  and  to  operate  each  and  every  Army 
installation  which  was  on  active  status  as 
of  July  1.  1958.  (See  daU  in  point  HI, 
supra.) 

a.  The  closing  of  Fort  Polk  will  auto- 
matically terminate  all  ouUtandlng  ma- 
neuver agreements.  Once  these  have  been 
terminated,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Military  Establishment  to  a^in  revalidate 
them  except  at  great  cost  and  further  lose 
of  good  will  among  the  people  of  Louisiana. 
In  addition,  permitting  these  agreements  to 
lapse  in  order  to  accomplish  an  estimated 
saving  of  85  million  per  year,  is  a  short- 
sighted means  to  achieve  an  inconceivable 
end. 

(a)  The  record  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  the  1955  conferences  referred  to  above 
resulted  because  the  Defense  BsUbllshment 
was  unable  to  obtain  maneuver  rights  in  any 
other  area  of  the  country. 

( 1 )  While  there  are  indications  that  theee 
rights  could  have  been  obtained — although 
over  a  more  limited  area — In  and  around  Fort 
Hood.  Tex.,  the  Defense  Establishment  would 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  rents. 
There  is  no  written  evidence  as  to  the  amount 
Involved,  but  the  figure  of  97  per  acre  has,  on 
occasion,  been  mentioned. 

(b)  As  a  practical  matter,  the  record  la 
replete  with  evidence  that  (1)  a  maneuver 
area  of  the  size  required  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  Texas  when  needed  in  1955,  and, 
it  is  logical  to  assume,  could  not  be  obtained 
today;  (2)  a  limited  maneuver  area  of  the 
size  which  the  record  Indicates  could  have 
been  obtained  In  Texas  would  not  have  satis- 
fled  Military  Establishment  requirements  in 
1955,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  sim- 
ilar area  would  satisfy  those  requirements 
today. 

(c)  Asstimlng  a  rental  approximating,  on 
an  average,  even  85  per  year,  per  acre,  annual 
rental  costs  for  the  7-mllllon-acre  maneu- 
ver area  now  available  would  aggregate  835 
million  per  year,  or  some  seven  times  the 
projected  "saving"  which  the  deactivation  of 
Fort  Polk  would  accomplish. 

(d)  Assuming,  in  the  alternative,  a  rental 
aggregating  $5  per  acre  over  the  term  of  the 
maneuver  agreement  (15  years)  for  a  total 
of  7  million  acres,  the  projected  annual  "sav- 
ing" would  still  amount  to  only  one-seventh 
of  the  total  rental  cost  which  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  paid. 
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VI.  The  Defense  Establishment  cannot  avoid 
its  responsibilities  under  the  1955  agree- 
ment ufith  the  State  of  Louisiana  by 
invoking  language  in  maneuver  right 
agreements,  which  agreements  were  subse- 
quently consummated  with  individwil 
landowners. 

A.  On  January  16.  1959,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  respxinded  to  a  vigorous  protest, 
lodged  by  members  of  the  Louisiana  congres- 
sional delegation,  on  December  18.  1958.  upon 
their  being  advised  that  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment had  determined  to  deactivate  Fort 
Polk.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Ellendek  under 
date  of  January  16.  1959,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  stated.  In  part: 

"Although  the  availability  of  the  Fort 
Polk  maneuver  area  was  important  in  evalu- 
ating the  installation  for  retention,  the  as- 
sumption that  there  was  a  commitment 
which  would  make  such  a  consideration  the 
sole  factor  upon  which  the  ultimate  reten- 
tion of  the  installation  should  rest  Is  con- 
trary to  fact.  In  arriving  at  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  maneuver  area  in  1955 
the  Army  did  so  in  good  faith.  In  order 
that  the  maneuver  agreements  would  be  en- 
tirely bilateral  it  was  accepted  by  the  Army 
and  the  Individual  landowners,  that  on  the 
future  possibility  of  the  Inactlvatlon  of  Fort 
Polk,  the  agreements  would  terminate  auto- 
matically." 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  Army's  position 
In  this  regard  begs  the  question. 

Evidence  referred  to  In  previous  points  es- 
tablished l>eyond  any  doubt  the  existence  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment and  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  quoted  in 
part  at>ove,  deals  with  agreements  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  individual  landowners.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  was,  in  no  way,  a  party 
to  these  agreements. 

Hence.  It  is  completely  unrealistic  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  attempt  to  argue 
that  because  the  Government  entered  into 
subsequent  agreements  with  private  indi- 
viduals, the  terms  of  such  subsequent  agree- 
ments relieved  the  Government  of  all.  or  for 
that  matter,  any  obligations  previously  es- 
tablished under  an  earlier  agreement  be- 
tween the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

In  essence,  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  seems  to  be  that  a  valid,  good- 
faith  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  can  be 
modified;  yes,  even  nullified,  by  the  terms 
of  agreements  subsequently  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  third- 
party,  private  individuals. 

Merely  stating  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  demon- 
strates its  complete  lack  of  merit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  exhibits 
demonstrate  three  points  conclusively. 

First,  the  closing  of  Port  Polk  despite 
a  written  agreement  executed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  that  the  post 
was  to  be  reopened  "on  a  i>ermanent 
basis."  cmiounts  to  a  total  and  unex- 
disable  breach  of  an  executive  branch 
agreement  with  the  people  of  Louisiana. 
I  can  state  without  any  qualms  at  all 
that  if  the  agreement  referred  to  had 
been  made  uith  some  minor  foreign 
power,  instead  of  with  the  citizens  of  one 
of  our  United  States,  it  would  have  been 
honored,  and  honored  without  regard 
to  cost. 

Second,  the  closing  of  Fort  Polk,  If 
accomplished,  will  cost  the  Government 
much  more  money  that  if  the  installa- 
tion remained  on  an  active  status.  In 
this  connection.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  maneuver  rights  which  will  auto- 


matically expire  as  soon  aa  the  doors  of 
the  fort  close.  These  rights  are  worth, 
on  the  basis  of  indicated  costs  for  sim- 
ilar rights  near  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  ap- 
proximately $45  to  $50  million  accord- 
ing to  the  exhibits  already  in  the  rec- 
ord. Further,  the  following  additional 
costs  will  be  borne  by  our  Government 
should  the  fort  be  closed. 

To  move  3,860  families:  $2,300,000. 

To  modify  or  otherwise  discharge  con- 
tracts now  in  effect  covering  work,  on  the 
post:  $4,825,000. 

To  cover  possible  Government  liabili- 
ties on  housing  loans,  both  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  covering  dwellings 
which  will  be  vacated  as  a  result  of  the 
fort's  closing:  $6,739,000. 

To  terminate  and  discharge  Grovern- 
ment  liability  under  a  contract  for  CaF>e- 
hart  housing  for  post  personnel:  $11  to 
$13  million.  This  liability.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  already  accrued,  I  am  in- 
formed. 

For  these  items  alone.  Mr.  President, 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country  may  well 
be  required  to  pay  nearly  $70  million  to 
close  an  Army  installation  whose  con- 
tinuation would  assure  the  availability 
of  maneuver  rights  over  7  million  acres 
of  land  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Based 
on  an  estimated  annual  saving  of  $5 
million,  which  the  military  proposes  to 
achieve  by  closing  the  fort,  it  will  re- 
quire 14  years  for  the  initial  closing  costs 
to  be  amortized. 

I  remind  Senators  that  4  years  of  the 
15-year  term  for  which  the  maneuver 
agreements  are  valid  have  already 
passed.  The  agreements  as  they  now 
stand  are  valid  for  11  more  years. 
Thus,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  basic 
arithmetic  to  see  that  the  Government 
is  actually  losing  money — some  $15  mil- 
lion, to  be  specific — by  closing  the  fort 
Instead  of  keeping  it  on  active  status  in 
order  to  preserve  the  maneuver  rights 
I  have  referred  to  and  which  are  valued 
at  some  $45  to  $50  million. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  false  econ- 
omy being  practiced  by  our  Government 
in  this  regard,  I  want  to  state  specifi- 
cally at  this  time  that  much  more  is  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  closing  of  Fort 
Polk  than  dollars  and  cents. 

The  honor  of  our  Government  Is  at 
stake. 

Is  the  solemn  word  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment now  reduced  to  nothing  more  than 
merely  another  scrap  of  paper? 

And  what  about  the  local  people 
themselves?  They  have  invested  heav- 
ily in  public  improvements,  in  expanded 
water,  police,  sewerage,  recreational  and 
related  services.  They  have  incurred 
debt  upon  debt  in  order  to  provide  larger 
places  of  worship,  better,  more  whole- 
some places  for  troops  and  their  depend- 
ents to  spend  their  off-duty  hours. 
These  things  were  done  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  when  the  fort  was  re- 
o[>ened — a  request  made  by  Army  oflB- 
cials  to  the  local  civic  and  community 
leaders  that  a  suitable  moral  atmosphere 
be  provided  for  personnel  stationed  at 
Fort  Polk. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
spoken  at  such  length,  but  I  feel  very 
deeply  about  this  problem.    It  may  well 


be  that  I  have  placed  too  much  empha- 
sis upon  the  effect  the  pn^xjsed  reduc- 
tion in  army  strength  will  have  <mi  the 
people  of  one  area  of  my  State.  I  assure 
Senators  that  I  have  not  done  so  out  of 
a  spirit  of  selfishness,  but  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  factors  about  which 
I  complain  are  symptoms  of  a  disease 
which  is  infecting  the  entire  executive 
branch. 

It  appears  that  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, from  the  Commander  in  Chief  on 
down,  has  become  almost  incapable  of 
keeping  its  word. 

The  military  has  broken  faith  with  the 
people  of  my  State,  in  closing  an  Army 
post  in  violation  of  a  solemn  promise. 

The  Defense  Establishment  has  broken 
faith  with  the  Congress,  by  refusing  to 
abide  by  congressional  intent  in  provid- 
ing funds  and  authority  to  maintain 
Anny  strength  at  not  less  than  900,000. 

The  President  and  his  military  chiefs 
have  breached  their  solemn  trust  im- 
posed up>on  them  by  the  Congress  and 
the  people  to  wisely  and  eflaciently  han- 
dle public  funds.  They  have,  under  the 
guise  of  economy,  embarked  upon  a 
course  which,  insofar  as  Fort  Polk,  La., 
may  be  concerned,  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury considerably  more  money  than  if  the 
fort  remained  on  an  active  status,  and 
the  7  milUon  acres  in  maneuver  rights 
remained  available  for  military  use  dur- 
ing the  next  11  years. 

Finally,  the  military  brass  hats  have 
legal  loopholed  their  way  around  a  re- 
quirement that  unexpended  defense 
money  appropriated  for  one  purpose  be 
used  for  the  next  highest  priority  items. 
They  have  taken  money  originally  pro- 
vided for  military  aircraft  procurement 
and  used  it  to  purchase  sumptuous  air- 
craft for  the  use  of  themselves  and  other 
Government  oflBcials,  without  specific 
congressional  authority— or  even  so 
much  as  a  by-your-leave  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  lay  these  facts  before 
the  Senate  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  without  rancor,  but  only  to 
give  them  a  glimpse  of  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress 
are  up  against  when  we  att^npt  to  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  every 
dollar  we  appropriate. 

I  urge  Senators  to  Join  with  me  in 
voting  for  the  motion  offered  by  my 
junior  colleague  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  stated 
in  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, this  great  maneuver  area,  larger 
than  the  whole  State  of  Maryland,  was 
made  available  to  the  Army  at  no  cost 
whatever  by  the  people  of  Louisiana. 
It  was  estimated  it  would  have  cost 
more  than  $50  million  in  a  neighboring 
State  to  obtain  the  only  other  possible 
maneuver  area  available  in  this  country. 
When  this  particular  cutback  was  made 
the  Army  lost  the  whole  maneuver  area, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  get  it  back  at  any 
price.  The  overall  saving  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  Is  supposed  to  be  $1^ 
million  this  year.  That  does  not  in- 
clude, however,  the  added  costs  which 
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may  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  breaking  existing  contracts.  That  Is 
the  kind  of  economy  we  see  exercised  to- 
day. It  is  a  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  j^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana   [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
acting  upon  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1959,  the  Senate 
Inserted  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 
1959,  which  provides  that  the  Marine 
Corps  will  be  maintained  at  an  end 
strength  of  200,000  for  fiscal  year  1959 — 
this  fiscal  year. 

This  action  by  the  Senate  is  not  an 
appropriation  of  fimds.  Funds  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  at 
a  strength  of  200.000  were  appropriated 
by  Congress  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1959.  The 
money  has  been  appropriated — but  it 
has  not  been  allocated  to  the  Marine 
Corps  by  the  Pentagon,  as  Congress  in- 
tended. 

The  Senate  amendment  providing  for 
a  Marine  Corps  of  200.000  will  have  no 
affect  on  the  funds  of  the  Navy  or  any 
other  service  or  agency  of  government.  It 
will  not  restrict  the  availability  of  any 
fimds  appropriated  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  or  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1959. 

The  Senate  proviso  on  Marine  Corps 
strength  is  entirely  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent  on  Marine  Corps 
strength  expressed  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
1959  was  enacted  last  summer.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  Report  on 
that  act  stated: 

This  decision  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  200.000-man  Marine  Corps 
was  made  with  full  consideration  of  the  fls- 
cal  and  military  limitations.  The  commit- 
tee desires  that  It  be  clearly  understood  by 
appropriate  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovermnent  that  It  is  the  clear-cut 
Intent  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  pro- 
posed appropriating  legislation,  that  the 
Marine  Corps  be  maintained  at  the  strength 
of  aOO.OOO.  (8.  Kept.  No.  1037,  86th  Cong., 
2(1  MU..  p.  8.) 


The  Marine  Corps  proviso  is  stated  in 
form  identical  with  that  Congress 
adopted  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  of  1859  for  Army  Re- 
serve strength,  and  almost  Identical  with 
the  Army  National  Ouard  strength  pro- 
viso in  the  same  law.  Pentagon  has 
treated  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Ouard  provisos  as  mandatory.  This 
Marine  Corps  amendment  simply  places 
the  Marine  Corps  under  the  same  type 
of  strength  provision  In  the  1058  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  as  Is  now  ac- 
corded the  National  Ouard  and  Army 
Reserve  In  that  same  act. 

The  present  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  his  predecessor  have  re- 
peatedly tMtifled  that  200.000  personnel 
Is  the  minimum  required  to  maintain 
the  Marine  Corps  at  its  statutory  organ- 
isational strength  of  S  combat  divisions 
and  S  aircraft  wlngi.  This  statutory 
organiiatlonal  requirement  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  requirement  for  800,000  Marines. 
Reduction  to  the  175,000  directed  by  the 


Pentagon  requires  the  dlsbandment  of 
6  of  the  27  battalicm  landing  teams 
comprising  the  primary  cmnbat  elements 
of  the  marine  divisions.  For  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  200,000  Is  the  minimum  num- 
ber required  to  comply  with  the  law. 
This  amendment  will  bring  the  person- 
nel means  in  line  with  the  statutory 
organizational  requirement  established 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  April  9.  1959,  I  noted 
an  article  entitled  "Civilian  Raises  From 
Army  Pay  Draws  Criticism." 

The  article  reads: 

The  Defense  Department  used  for  clTillan 
pay  boosts  a  big  chunk  of  the  money  Con- 
gress voted  last  year  to  maintain  the  Army's 
strength. 

This  came  out  yesterday  at  a  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bearing.  It  brought 
from  Senator  Ellcnoex.  Democrat  of  Louisi- 
ana, a  nimble  that  "somebody  ought  to  go 
to  Jail." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Uooi  Louisiana  yield  me  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yield  1  addiUonal  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  balance 
of  the  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  he  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
to  show  how  the  Army  is  using  funds 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  Army 
strength  for  civilian  pay  raises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  balance 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  D.  W.  Ttaub.  Army  budget 
director,  said  the  transfer  of  funds  was  made 
under  the  language  of  the  civilian  pay  raise 
bill  enacted  by  Congress.  Fifty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars  was  shifted  to  civilian  pay  raises 
from  176  million  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  maintain  the  size  of  the  Army. 

The  hearing  was  on  the  Army's  request 
for  S4a.4  million  in  addiUonal  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending 
Juns  SO.    The  House  out  this  by  14,240,000. 

Hugh  M.  Milton  II,  Army  Understcretary, 
told  the  Senate  committee  that  the  entire 
amount  la  needed  to  make  up  for  unex- 
pected expenses  incurred  in  the  landing  of 
troops  in  Lebanon  last  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  X 
express  tho  hope  that  the  Senate  In  Its 
wisdom  will  once  again  reaffirm  Its  posi- 
tion. Instead  of  deleting  the  Senate 
language  on  amendment  IB,  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  Army,  and  amendment 
aa.  affecting  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Senate  should  vote  to  retain 
the  language  relating  to  the  strength 
of  these  two  branches  of  our  armed 
services. 

Mr.  8YM1NOTON.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDXNO  OfTXCER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  hat  the  floor. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.  Z  should  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  must  Inquire 
whether  the  opponents  desire  to  use  any 
time,  because  Z  have  used  up  much  of 
the  time  In  favor  of  the  motion. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  be  glad  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  LONO.  The  only  point  I  had  in 
mind  was  that  I  dislike  to  use  up  all  the 
time  for  the  proposal.  If  the  Senator 
would  proceed,  then  we  can  use  the  ad- 
ditional time  later. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  begin  my  remarks  is  to  repeat  the 
statement  made  in  the  conference  re- 
port: 

The  Senate  receded  on  amendments  IS 
and  2a  wltn  the  greatest  of  reluctance  and 
only  because  the  lateness  In  the  year  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  Army  and  Ma- 
rlne  Corps  being  brought  up  to  the  strengths 
of  900.000  and  aoO.OOO,  respectively,  before 
June  30,  1959. 

At  the  present  time  the  Army  has  an 
enlisted  strength  of  872.200.  It  would 
require  that  27.800  men  be  enlisted  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  July.  If  the 
strength  limitation  were  applied.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  a  strength  of  174,780. 
so  the  Marine  Corps  would  have  to  en- 
list 25.220  men  in  the  next  6  weelu. 
They  would  have  to  go  out  on  the  streets 
and  draft  men  to  get  that  many,  in  my 
Judgment.    That  is  the  situation. 

I  was  In  S3rmpathy  with  what  was 
done  by  the  committee,  because  I  voted 
2  yesirs  ago  to  maintain  the  Marine 
Corps  at  a  proper  strength,  and  a  year 
ago  I  voted  to  maintain  both  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  Army  at  a  proper 
Strength.  I  still  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  matter. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  one  can- 
not make  the  administration  spend 
money  if  it  does  not  want  to.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  We  provided  the  money. 
We  provided  the  money  last  year,  and  we 
provided  the  money  the  year  before  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  administration 
refused  to  build  the  forces  up  to  the 
strength  to  which  they  should  have  been 
built. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  What  the  Senator  has 
stated  is  correct. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  go 
along  with  some  of  us  with  regard  to 
the  appropriation  bill  for  next  year,  to 
provide  that  If  the  money  Is  not  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  appropri- 
ated it  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  f 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  Is  what  we  said 
in  the  report: 

The  conftreM  are  agreed  that  the  entire 
msttsr  of  itrtngth  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Oorpe  will  be  a  matter  of  thorough  itudy 
during  the  consideration  of  ths  leSO  D«« 
fenss  Department  appropriation  bill, 

Zt  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
authorising  legislation  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  which  Mr.  VxxiOM 
is  chairman.  He  objects— and  properly 
10— to  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bin. 

Z  wish  to  point  out  In  that  connection 
that  while  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wu  a  limi- 
tation, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Involved  a 
change  In  the  statute.  I  eould  have 
made  a  point  of  order  against  It,  but 
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ever^'thing  was  in  one  package,  and  I 
thought  we  should  vote  on  the  question 
at  that  time. 

In  conference  the  House  conferees 
stated  that  there  was  no  hope  of  chang- 
ing the  situation  in  any  way,  and  that 
we  might  as  well  yield  then.  They  stated 
that  if  we  did  anything  it  would  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  results  within  the 
next  6  weeks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  this  the  last 
hope  we  have  here  tonight  of  trying  to 
impose  the  will  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  maintaining  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  strength  at  the  level  which 
Congress  thinks  proper? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No;  it  is  not  the  last 
hope.  The  subject  can  be  taken  up 
again  when  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  are  under  consideration,  between 
now  and  June  30. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  able  to  remain  throughout  the  entire 
conference,  but  I  was  present  when  these 
items  were  first  discussed.  We  discussed 
them  fcH-  about  35  or  40  minutes,  and 
then  passed  on  to  something  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  was  greater  hope  of 
agreement. 

The  House  conferees  did  not  challenge 
the  merits  of  this  issue.  They  did  very 
strongly  insist  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  was  not  the  place  to 
write  policy. 

They  further  insisted  that  they  were 
not  members  of  the  conmiittee  of  the 
House  which  handles  appropriations  for 
the  armed  services,  and  that  for  that 
reason  they  could  not  accept  amend- 
ments which,  in  one  instance  constituted 
legislation,  and  in  both  instances  defined 
military  policy. 

While  I  was  not  able  to  remain  until 
the  end  of  the  conference,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  conferees 
with  whom  we  dealt  would  never  accept 
the  amendment  referred  to,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  did  not  belong  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

I  am  In  favor  of  an  Army  of  900.000 
and  a  Marine  Corps  of  200.000,  but  I 
must  admit  that  there  is  considerable 
cogency  to  the  argument  that  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  not  the 
proper  piece  of  legislation  to  utilise  for 
providing  for  those  numbers. 

There  are  involved  in  the  bill  a  large 
number  of  appropriations  for  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Zn  the  Instant  bill,  the  mlll- 
Ury  did  not  have  anything  like  Its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  appropriations. 
Compared  with  the  total  budget.  It  had 
ft  very  small  portion  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  recite  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  items  repreeentlng  the  Immedi- 
ate emergency  we  must  meet,  which  was 
another  factor  which  caused  us  to  take 
the  action  we  took. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Z  was  present  when 
the  subject  was  flrst  discussed.  Z  did 
not  remain  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  because  of  some  previous  en- 
gagemenU.  We  could  not  persuade  the 
represenUtlves  of  the  other  body  even  to 


discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  for 
the  reason  that  they  said  it  did  not 
belong  in  this  bilL  I  had  no  answer  to 
that  argument. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  may  t>e  some  merit  in  the  position 
of  the  House  conferees.  Perhaps  there 
Is  a  better  way  to  get  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  was  the  conten- 
tion of  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  Other  words, 
they  believe  that  this  procedure  is  out  of 
line,  and  that  the  problem  should  be 
handled  in  connection  with  the  regular 
appropriation  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to 
bring  the  picture  into  focus.  If  a  vote 
to  £end  the  report  back  will  give  empha- 
sis to  the  position  of  Congress,  or  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  will  of  Congress  as  it 
has  been  expressed  in  the  past — and  I 
believe  it  is  still  the  will  of  Congress — 
I  shall  vote  to  send  the  report  back.  If 
voting  to  send  it  back,  and  urging  the 
House  conferees  to  return  to  the  House 
and  obtain  a  vote  will  place  emphasis  on 
the  position  of  Congress,  so  that  the 
admirustration  may  know  that  we  are 
not  fooling,  and  that  we  honestly  be- 
lieve that  our  military  strength  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  indicated,  I 
wish  to  vote  to  send  the  report  back. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
disappointed  to  hear  the  argument  made 
by  my  great  and  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] .  It  was  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
who  advised  me  that  this  was  the  way 
to  go  about  accomplishing  our  object. 
I  wanted  to  offer  the  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  draft  bill,  which  was 
in  the  Senator's  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor said  it  should  be  offered  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  must  not 
misquote  me.  I  did  not  advise  him  to 
offer  this  amendment  in  connection  with 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I 
advised  him  to  offer  It  in  connection 
with  the  regular  appropriation  bill.  I 
say  that  the  proper  place  to  have  this 
Issue  considered  is  in  connection  with 
the  regular  military  appropriation  bill, 
which  should  be  before  the  Senate  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  fiscal  year 
ends  on  June  30,  The  bill  which  pro- 
vldec  funds  for  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  will  be  before 
the  Senate  within  the  next  8  or  4  weeks, 
Zt  will  have  to  be  taken  up  before  the 
1st  of  July,  because  the  fiscal  year  ends 
on  June  30. 

Z  still  say  that  the  proper  place  to 
flght  out  the  Issue  Is  In  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1060. 

Mr.  LONO.  My  understanding  was 
that  the  Senator  did  suggest  that  the 
amendment  be  offered  to  a  supplemen- 
tal bin.  That  WM  aeveral  months  ago, 
and  my  memory  may  have  faded.  Just 
aa  the  Senator's  memory  may  have 
faded.  X  am  itatlng  my  Impreulon.  Z 
dlMUseed  my  amendment  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian, and  obtained  his  advice. 
In  order  to  make  sura  that  my  amend- 


ment would  be  a  strict  limitation.    That 
is  how  I  offered  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment was  entirely  in  order.  The  objec- 
tion that  it  was  legislation  would  not  lie 
against  the  Senator's  amendment.  The 
Senator  was  gracious  enough  to  tele- 
phone me,  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
oppose  his  amendment.  I  did  not  oppose 
it.  I  am  for  it  today.  I  am  in  favor  of 
an  Army  of  900,000,  and  I  favor  a  Marine 
Corps  of  200.000.  But  when  the  House 
conferees  said,  "We  could  not  undertake 
to  write  policy  because  we  are  not  the 
ones  who  appropriate,  and  we  are  not  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee;  we  can- 
not accept  the  amendment.  We  cannot 
even  discuss  the  merits,"  I  had  no  prop>er 
rejoinder.  I  stated  that  the  Senate 
favored  an  Army  of  900.000,  and  a 
Marine  Corps  of  200.000.  That  was  all 
I  could  say.  We  passed  over  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  what  finally  moved  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  but  if  the 
House  conferees  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  when  I  left  the 
conference,  the  result  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  requested  me  to 
state  the  specific  emergency  items  which 
are  in  the  bill,  and  which  would  be  post- 
poned in  the  event  the  conference  re- 
port were  not  promptly  acted  upon.  I 
am  very  happy  to  comply. 

The  flrst  item  Is  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  to  make  payments  to  air 
carriers.  Incidentally,  there  are  no 
trunk  carriers  on  the  list  to  receive  sub- 
sidies. They  are  local  service  carriers. 
Since  April  30  we  have  been  in  default. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  short- 
age of  funds,  payments  for  April  were 
made  only  to  the  extent  of  40  percent  of 
the  amount  approved.  So  60  percent  of 
the  April  payments  are  past  due,  and  all 
the  May  payments  are  now  due,  to  the 
total  amount  of  $14  million. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  interest  is  running  on  those 
items,  and  that  the  United  States  pays 
the  interest.  I  also  Invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Durfee.  chairman  of 
the  board,  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  full  committee  conducted  the 
hearing.  He  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
most  local  carriers  had  no  credit,  had  no 
balance  of  funds,  and  were  operating  on 
a  month-to-month  basis,  and  that  it  was 
vitally  neceuary  that  they  be  paid  on 
time,    They  are  already  suffering. 

The  second  item  is  grants  in  aid  for 
airports  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
There  is  a  past  due  Item  of  118  million, 
since  May  1st,  due  to  States  and  local 
authorltlM  which,  In  good  faith,  have 
spent  their  own  money  and  have  filed 
statements  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  have  shown  themselvM  to 
be  entitled  to  such  payment.  Every  ad- 
ditional day  the  paymenu  are  held  up. 
we  are,  In  effect,  withholding  payments 
which  we  now  owe  to  the  States  and 
oltlei. 

Third— and  by  far  the  largest  Item- 
is  grants  to  Statee  for  public  assisUnce. 
which  muit  be  made  in  cash  on  May 
lOth,  In  the  amount  of  8189  million. 
The  occasion  for  that  supplement  U  the 
Increaee  in  public  asslsunce  payments 
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which  we  made  last  year  In  the  Congresa. 
and  which  waa  made  after  the  bill  had 
been  approved  last  year. 

The  States  have  every  right  to  expect 
from  us  the  cash  payments  on  May  10. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill 
has  already  been  set  for  May  10— the  In- 
surance tax  bill— and  I  call  attention, 
further,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  get  this  report  back  into  con- 
ference until  some  time  next  week.  If  it 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYDBN.   Ml*.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Chairman 
to  indulge  me  for  Just  another  minute. 
It  is  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  chair- 
man and  myself  to  make  any  appeal  on 
this  matter,  when  we  are  so  thoroughly 
In  sympathy  with  the  objective  sought 
by  the  Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  and  those 
who  sustained  him,  and  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
those  who  supported  him.  But  we  think 
we  know  that  the  objective  which  they 
want  to  subserve  cannot  possibly  be  at- 
tained in  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year, 
within  the  6  weeks  which  are  covered  by 
the  supplemental  bill.  We  feel,  besides, 
that  the  wording  of  the  amendments, 
which  we  know  had  to  be  quickly  drawn, 
would  not  bring  about  the  objectives 
sought  even  if  they  could  be  attained 
in  the  6- week  period. 

I  read  the  principal  one,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Army.   It  reads : 

That  no  p«rt  of  the  funds  h«r*ln  appro* 
prUt«ct  ah»ll  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  the  active  Army  be- 
low 900,000,  nor  be  expended  directly  or  In- 
directly for  the  purpose  of  transporting  any 
person  or  persons  pursuant  to  any  plan  or 
program  for  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
Army  below  000,000. 

The  bitter  truth  is  that  the  Army  has 
already  been  reduced  by  28,000  below 
900,000.  The  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  we  all  approved,  not  know- 
ing what  was  in  it,  but  understanding 
the  worthy  objectives  which  animated 
those  who  offered  it,  just  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  those  6  weeks. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  should  accept  in  good  faith 
the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
-committee — and  I  join  him  In  that 
assurance,  and  I  am  certain  that  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions also  Joins  him — that  we  will  sup- 
port the  objectives  in  the  consideration 
of  the  annual  bill. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  will  handle  that  bill. 
I  luiow  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  this  objective. 

However,  after  all,  when  we  supplied 
the  money  last  year  and  supplied  the 
selective  service  bill,  and  the  administra- 
tion does  not  use  either  the  money  or  the 
selective  service  bill,  and  we  are  giving 
it  6  weelcs  to  complete  the  strength  that 
we  voted  a  year  ago,  there  is  no  use  to 
hold  up  any  important  items  for  an 
objective  which  cannot  be  attained  in 
the  bill.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  not  insist  on  his 
motion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  Preddent,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  knows  that  there 
is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RxTsiittl,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Many  times  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  because  of  par- 
liamentary rules  and  various  reasons  we 
end  up  by  being  told,  "We  would  like  to 
do  something  to  relieve  this  problem,  but 
under  present  conditions  we  cannot  do 
anything  at  this  time." 

I  would  merely  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  was  in  Berlin  last  month. 
I  had  dinner  with  Mayor  Willy  Brandt. 
The  gentleman  on  my  right  said.  "We 
very  much  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  your  great  Pi*esident  that  he 
will  not  give  an  inch  in  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion, but  it  Is  very  dlfflcult  for  us  to  co- 
ordinate that  with  the  fact  that  you 
intend  to  cut  further  your  combat  di- 
visions, which  have  already  been  cut 
from  24  to  15,  and  now  we  understand 
they  are  going  to  be  cut  by  4  more  under 
recent  plaiu."  He  apparently  knew  aa 
much  about  tiie  subject  as  many  of  us 
know  of  it 

1  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  satisfactory  foreign  poli- 
cy with  words.  We  must  back  up  that 
policy  with  action.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  was  sympathetic  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long).  Whether 
or  not  we  are  supporting  six  air  forces  is 
an  administrative  problem,  not  a  legis- 
lative problem.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  matter.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  are.  and  that  the  American  taxpayers 
are  being  foixrd  to  support  six  air 
forces,  and  that  those  air  forces  are  not 
coordinated. 

I  read  the  report  of  the  press  confer- 
ence the  President  held  yesterday,  with 
reference  to  whether  we  are  spending 
$250  million  on  waiters  and  servants  and 
chauffeurs  in  the  armed  services.  That 
is  an  executive  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  administration,  and  a  problem  of 
good  business  management. 

But  this  I  do  know.  Mr.  President.  If 
we  continue  to  reduce  oiu:  Armed  Forces, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  say  we  do  not 
intend  to  further  appease  the  Commu- 
nists, we  are  simply  talking,  as  against 
acting. 

There  was  once  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States  who  said,  'Speak  softly 
and  cari-y  a  big  stick."  Apparently  all 
we  are  domg  is  indulging  in  a  great  deal 
of  talking  and  at  the  same  time  contmu- 
ing  to  whittle  on  the  stick. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  answer  one  or 
two  arguments  which  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  technical 
matter,  my  amendment  Is  not  in  order. 
I  discussed  that  subject  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. I  rely  on  him.  I  ac- 
cepted his  interpretation  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order.  Since  the  Army  is  already  be- 
low 900.000  in  strength.  I  interpret  the 
amendment  to  mean  that  no  fimds  in 
the  bill  could  be  used  to  effect  any  fur- 


ther   cutback,    no    matter    what    the 
strength  at  the  moment  might  be. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  legislating 
on  an  appropriation  bill  is  concerned, 
with  reference  to  the  Marine  Corps, 
that  could  be  worked  out  in  conference. 
If    any    modification    were    necessary. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  that  we  are 
never  going  to  win  otir  battle  against 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  we  will 
be  hamstnmg  and  tied  down  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  have  the  desire  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  football 
team  of  the  year  waa  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Tigei*8  and  the  player 
of  the  year  was  a  member  of  that  team 
named  Billy  Cannon.  He  appeared  on 
a  TV  program,  and  he  was  asked  tiM 
question,  "What  do  you  think  Is  the  moat 
important  thing  for  a  football  team  to 
have?" 

He  said,  "The  desire  to  win.** 

Mr.  President,  the  confereea  came 
back  to  us  and  told  us,  "We  tried  very 
hard,  but  the  House  would  not  con- 
sider it." 

I  say  that  If  we  can  win  this  vote 
over  the  opposition  of  a  great  man  like 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  RiraasLLl.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who  haa 
said  we  cannot  win.  then  I  say  we  ean 
win.  I  say  we  can  win,  and  the  House 
win  understand  that.  That  is  some- 
thing they  can  understand,  if  we  can 
carry  the  vote  against  Dicx  RtnacLL. 
If  we  can  do  that,  we  ean  win. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  fight. 

If  Senators  really  want  to  win,  they 
must  vote  for  this  motion.  The  House 
will  consider  It.  If  we  loee.  at  least  we 
will  be  able  to  say,  "We  tried,  we  tried 
very  hard." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his  pend- 
ing motion  in  spite  of  the  parliamentary 
difficulties  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

We  need  a  sound,  secure  national  de- 
fense, and  we  do  not  have  it  now  in  per- 
haps the  most  important  field  of  all.  and 
that  is  in  being  able  to  fight  brush  fires, 
which  we  feel  we  will  be  confronted  with 
in  the  future,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past. 
To  fight  a  brush  fire  war  we  must  have  a 
strong  Marine  Corps  and  we  must  have  a 
strong  Army.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  render  a  pub- 
lic service  tonight  of  the  highest  order 
by  supporting  the  determination  that 
this  body  is  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and 
see  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces 
decreased  by  an  administration  which 
to  all  outward  appearances  is  callous  to 
the  major  challenge  of  our  time.  ' 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  me  some  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Journal  American  of  May  3, 1959: 

vs.  Ri(UR  Aaif 
If  a  brush  fire  war  erupts  anywhere  on  the 

globe,  the  first  line  of  U.S.  defense  is  still— 
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as  It  has  been  for  over  180  years— the  Marin* 
Corps. 

For  any  Pentagon  eiviUan  planners  who 
fall  to  get  that  point,  the  Senate  apeUed  It 
out  and  underlined  It  by  unanimous  vote  to 
halt  ill-advised  reductions  in  manpower  ot 
the  Corps. 

The  Nation's  security  demsndt  that  the 
Marines  be  maintained  at  full  strength  of 
aoo.OOO.  Oongreaa  Inalsted  laat  year  In  add- 
ing budget  funds  to  that  effeet.  Defense 
Department  reductions  In  the  Marines  were 
in  defiance  of  Congress'  order. 

The  Senate  has  now  reasserted  the  lm« 
portanoe  of  the  Marines,  for  which  a  grate- 
ful Nation  must  give  thanks. 

Mr.  LONO,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONO.  U  there  are  no  further 
requests  for  time,  I  yield  my  remaining 
S  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  XX3UOLAS.  Mr,  Prssldent.  the 
cost  of  rMtorlng  the  Army's  strength  to 
900.000  on  a  yearly  basis  would  be  ap- 
proximately $100  million.  The  cost  of 
restoring  the  Marine  Corps  to  a  strength 
of  aoo.OOO  would  be  t4S  mlUlon.  I  think 
this  is  the  best  investment  the  country 
could  make,  to  get  55,000  fighting  men 
for  only  |14S  million. 

When  we  think  of  all  the  waste  In 
the  Army  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  administration  are  tol- 
erating, the  idea  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford $145  million  to  get  an  Army  di- 
vision and  to  get  6  Marine  battalion 
landing  teams  seems  to  me  utterly  ri- 
diculous. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  interested  in 
noting  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions said.  He  cited  figures  which  indi- 
cated that  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  is  now  below  175.000,  which  is  the 
minimum  set  by  the  administration,  not 
by  Congress.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, if  it  is  not  the  case  now.  before 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Army  will  be 
l>elow  the  floor  of  870,000,  and  down  to 
aroimd  869,000.  So  is  the  administra- 
tion going  to  use  this  as  a  temporary 
stop  and  then  continue  to  go  down, 
down,  and  down?  Where  will  the  ad- 
ministration stop?  And  when  they  do, 
how  much  will  it  really  cost  us  then? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  and  genial  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  this  matter  went 
back  to  COTiference,  it  would  be  a 
pjrrrhlc  victory,  to  say  the  least.  Will 
the  Senator  tell  me  how  in  the  6  weeks 
between  now  and  June  30  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  find,  train,  and  equip  26,000  men 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  t>ecause  this  au- 
thority dies  on  June  30? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  that  we  vote 
now  and  then  let  us  challenge  oiu* 
friends  In  the  House  to  see  how  they 
feel  about  it.  Let  the  entire  House  vote. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  here  an  expres- 
sion of  the  view  of  the  House.  Let  us 
ask  the  House  conferees  to  let  the  en- 
tire House  vote  on  the  question.  Per- 
haps we  can  persuade  them  to  have  the 


House  vote  on  the  question.  Let  us  see 
what  we  can  get.  We  got  nothing  on 
the  last  round. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  Is  no  power 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  that  will 
find  26,000  men  who  can  be  trained  for 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps  by  June  SO. 
There  is  no  power  under  the  canopy  of 
God's  heaven  which  will  find  30,000 
doughboys  to  be  placed  In  the  Army  and 
trained  by  June  SO. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  my 
case,  please. 

Suppose  the  House  does  not  yield  on 
the  regular  bill  when  It  comes  up,  and 
says  It  will  not  set  a  new  level  of  forces. 
Then  we  will  have  marched  up  the  hill 
and  marched  down  again,  all  in  a  period 
of  6  weeks.  We  will  then  hare  won  a 
straw  victory,  and  nothing  more.  But 
what  we  will  have  done  will  be  to  ad- 
vertise to  the  whole  wide  world,  inolud- 
ing  Berlin,  that  there  is  a  dtfftrtnce 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  when 
it  comes  to  the  defense,  security,  and 
preparedness  of  this  country.  I  prefer 
not  to  do  it  In  the  headlines.  X  prefer 
not  to  see  the  statement;  "House  and 
Senate  cannot  agree.  House  Is  ada- 
mant. Senate  has  to  go  back  to  eon- 
ferenoe." 

Is  that  the  kind  of  disunity  Senators 
want  to  have  ventilated?  I  would 
rather  wait  6  ^K>eeks  and  see  what  can 
be  done  in  the  regular  supply  bill,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  HollanbI  has 
so  well  pointed  out,  when  he  says  we 
should  wait  a  little  while.  The  old  age 
assistance  fund  is  in  this  bill.  That 
fund  has  run  out  of  money,  or  will  run 
out  of  money  on  the  coming  Sunday. 
At  least  8  or  10  other  functions  will  be 
out  of  money. 

The  Senate  can  send  the  bill  back  if 
it  likes:  but  I  will  not  agree  to  our  penal- 
izing the  people  who  are  depending  on 
those  f  imds.  I  will  not  advertise  to  the 
whole  wide  world  that  I  am  at  variance 
with  the  House  or  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty between  this  Ixxiy  and  the  other 
body  as  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
level  of  forces,  when  it  takes  so  little 
time  to  get  the  question  worked  out,  but 
it  could  not  be  achieved  if  we  had  all 
the  power  in  the  universe  to  do  it,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  done  between  now 
and  June  30. 

I  adc  the  chairman  of  the  committee: 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  was  the  testi- 
mony, was  it  not? 

Mr.  HAYDE3^.     It  was. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  it  was.  Sena- 
tors can  cherish  their  own  feelings  ahout 
this,  as  everybody  else  can,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  a  spectacle  now,  when  we 
can  deal  with  the  question  in  the  regu- 
lar supply  bill,  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussfllI  has  so  well 
said,  will  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  3  or  4  weeks.  At  that  time  ample 
opporttinity  will  be  afforded  to  deal  with 
this  policy  problem. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
chairman  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG.  Z  dislike  to  let  an  argu- 
ment made  by  ao  powerful  and  able  a 
Senator  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  go  unanswered  before  the  Senate 
votes  on  this  matter.  One  of  his  argu- 
ments was  that  he  would  dislike  to  hare 
the  world  think  that  the  Houae  and  Sen- 
ate could  not  agree.  Tht  world  knows 
now  that  we  canzu>t  agree.  The  Senate 
voted  for  a  strong  Army.  The  House 
Itself  did  not  turn  us  down;  It  was  sim- 
ply Ave  or  six  Members  of  the  House  who 
turned  us  down.  The  word  which  went 
around  the  world  was  not  that  the  House 
and  Senate  could  not  agree;  the  word 
waa  that  the  Senate  surrendered.  That 
was  the  word  that  went  around  the 
world:  It  was  Just  that  simple. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  although  the 
conferees  surrendered,  the  SenaU  itaelf , 
If  It  wanU  to,  can  give  batUe.  We  have 
not  given  up  yet 

It  waa  aald  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  old-age  pension  funds 
might  run  short  tsmporarlly.  Z  have 
been  a  aponaor.  year  by  ysar.  of  an 
amendment  to  Inoreaae  those  funda.  No 
one  here  oouM  have  any  more  inUrsat 
in  old  folks  than  Z  have.  Z  offsrsd  an 
amendment  laat  year  which  would  have 
provided  Inoreaaed  penalona  for  every 
old  person  in  America,  but  Z  could  not 
persuade  Republican  Ssnators  to  vote 
for  It  The  amendment  tost  oa  a  tis 
vote. 

The  amendment  would  have  provided 
substantially  increased  funds  for  IIU- 
nois.  but  I  could  not  get  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dxik- 
ssNl  to  vote  for  it  That  amendment 
lost  on  a  tie  vote. 

Do  Senators  think  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DducsknI  is  more 
interested  in  grandma  than  I  am?  After 
making  this  fight  for  the  old  folks,  do 
not  Senators  know  that  I  am  interested 
in  aged  citizens?  If  there  were  any  real 
danger  of  injuring  them.  I  would  not  be 
offering  this  motion. 

I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  go 
back  to  conference.  I  want  to  save 
America  by  tnring  to  maintain  an  ade- 
Quate  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  made  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
the  niunber  of  moi  required  by  Jime  30. 
I  ask  him  and  I  ask  the  Senate  the  same 
question:  Have  we  really  tried?  How  do 
we  know  we  cannot  get  the  men,  if  we  do 
not  try?  I  say  to  the  conferees:  "Go 
ttack  again  and  try."  Is  that  aslung  too 
much? 

The  conferees  did  well  in  conference. 
It  took  them  14  days  to  bring  the  bill 
back.  I  adjure  them:  Please  try  again. 
If  they  cannot  win,  will  they  not  let  us 
send  as  conferees  some  who  will  try  and 
continue  to  try  to  win? 

If  the  House  itself  will  tell  us  "No," 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  quit.  But  unta 
the  House  tells  us  "No."  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  the  word  of  the  House  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  at  least  one  of 
whom  may  be  boiefiting  his  district  by 
having  remants  of  discontinued  bases 
moved  into  his  district. 

They  stand  adamant  They  will  not 
even  consider  our  proposal,  even  when  we 
say  the  dp^«^^  of  America  is  b^ng  de- 
stroyed. Oh.  yes;  If  there  is  any  bene- 
fit to  their  districts,  they  are  willing  to 
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go  along  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  will  not  even  listen  to  us  for  a  min- 
ute. But  I  ask  them  to  let  the  House 
vote. 

If  the  House  turns  us  down.  I  will  be 
satisfied.  I  can  then  go  home  and  tell 
the  people  of  my  State:  "I  have  tried  as 
best  I  could."    That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  get  away  with  what 
he  has  said.  He  is  badly  worried  that 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
know  that  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  the  House  and  Senate.  But 
Russia  knows  now  that  the  recommenda- 
tion, in  this  instance,  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  Army  below  900,000  and 
the  strength  of  the  Marines  below  200,- 
000,  was  not  a  recommendation  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  but  was  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration, 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  so  well  represents, 

Russia  was  first  notified  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  it  did  not  want  the 
Marines  maintained  at  a  strength  of  200,- 
000.  and  did  not  want  the  Army  main- 
tained at  a  strength  of  900.000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  not  a  scintilla  of  the  bill  will 
carry  the  levels  below  where  they  are 
now.  Yet  some  Senators  propose  the  im- 
possible task  of  finding  the  additional 
personnel  between  now  and  the  30th  of 
June. 

My  friend  likes  to  poke  fun  about 
voting  against  an  amendment  to  make 
such  an  increase.  What  he  is  saymg 
today  is  that  they  will  be  out  of  funds  on 
Sunday,  and  that  we  shovild  give  them 
no  additional  funds,  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  are  on  the  old  age  assistance  rolls, 
imtil  we  settle  a  policy  matter  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  where  such 
an  item  has  no  business  being,  in  the 
first  place. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  begging 
of  the  question,  here;  but  it  will  be 
a  rather  sorry  business,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  adopt  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to  earlier  this  afternoon  by  the 
Senate. 

I  may  say  that  they  do  not  have  to 
put  me  on  notice;  I  learned  long  ago 
that  a  conference  report  is  a  privileged 
matter,  and  every  Senator  is  supposed 
to  be  alerted  to  it.  It  came  here  in  the 
usual  course,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  which  was  made,  and  was  con- 
sidered in  the  usual  course  by  a  very 
gracious  chairman  who  always  is  willing 
to  give  everyone  his  day  in  court. 

Then,  of  course,  we  fussed  about  It. 

But  I  am  willing  to  have  the  Senate 
vote  now. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiop.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byro], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GorbI, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stemnis]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshax] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[  Mr.  Bridges  J ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLowATER  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HiCKENLOoPERl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPELl,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PELl,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 


Cannon 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Smathers 

Kastland 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

EUender 

Langer 

Symington 

Engle 

Long 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Omening 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 48 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

BeaU 

Butler 

AUott 

Bennett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Anderson 

Bible 

Capehart 

Bartlett 

Bush 

Carlaoa 

Carroll 

HUl 

Martin 

Case.  N.J. 

Holland 

Monroney 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Cooper 

JavlU 

Heuberger 

Cotton 

Keating 

O'Maboney 

Curtla 

KefauTer 

Paatore 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Green 

McCarthy 

Rusaell 

Hayden 

McGee 

Scott 

Hennlngs 

MagnusoD 

Smith 

NOT  VOTINO — 20 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

SaltonsUll 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Dworshak 

Ken- 

Wiley 

Frear 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Murray 

So  the 

motion  to  reconsider  was  re 

jected. 

REPRINTING  OP  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
NO.  451,  84TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Order  No.  221.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  95,  and  ask  that  It 
be  made  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
re.solution  <H.  Con.  Res.  95)  authorizing 
the  reprinting  of  House  Document  451 
of  the  84th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 


A  CHRISTIAN  POSITION  ON  U.S. 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  attention  that  is  being  fo- 
cused on  evaluation  of  our  foreign-aid 
program,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  an  excellent  statement  recent- 
ly presented  to  the  Draper  committee  by 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Life  of  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  entitled  "A  Christian  Position  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Aid." 

This  statement  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  who  desire  to  Improve 
our  foreign-aid  program.  Permit  me  to 
quote  briefly  from  it: 

Foreign  economic  assistance  should  clearly 
manifest  our  positive  national  purpose  as 
being  motivated  by  our  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation in  the  name  of  social  Justice,  a  factor 
unfortunately  obscured  by  the  present  struc- 
ture of  MSP.  As  a  country  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  resources,  we  must  recognize 
economic  aid  as  simply  ovir  particular  con- 
tribution toward  the  enhancement  of  the 
common  good  or  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Economic  assistance 
•hould  therefore  be  channeled  to  under- 
developed countries,  whether  allied  with  us 
or  not,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  promoting 
their  social  and  economic  development. 

This  Statement  states  what  our  for- 
eign-aid program's  prime  purpose  should 
be.  namely,  one  of  helping  our  fellow- 
men  to  a  better  life.  The  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Peace  Is  to  t>e 
commended  for  this  fine  and  thoughtful 
statement. 
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I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
Inserted  in  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Christian  PosrnoN  on  UJB.  Porkion  Aid 

(Policy  statement  submitted  to  Draper  Com- 
mittee by  committee  on  economic  life,  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace) 

A  major  problem  of  our  time  is  the  growing 
competition  between  contending  routes  to 
the  good  society  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world.  The  problem  is  made  compel- 
Ungly  tirgent  by  the  widening  gulf  between 
the  well-being  of  some  and  the  vital  InsulQ- 
cienclee  of  others.  For  the  less  developed 
countries  the  problem  emerges  as  a  matter 
of  Judging  the  relative  compatibility  of 
their  own  national  aspirations  with  the 
pluralist  coiu»e  of  development  offered  by 
free  societies  and,  alternatively,  with  the 
totalitarian  pattern  presented  by  commu- 
nism. 

For  the  United  Stotes.  the  problem  is  fun- 
damentally that  of  an  effective  identification 
of  Its  national  Interest  with  the  revolutionary 
new  national  aspirations  and  expectations 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  world 
peace  based  on  Justice  and  the  rule  of  law. 
There  are  two  a-Tiects  to  this  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States,  one  negative  and 
hopefully  short  term  In  Its  current  scope 
and  magnitude,  the  other  poeltlve  and  long 
term.  The  negaUve  or  atatlc  aspect  Involve* 
measures  designed  to  assure  our  national 
survival  by  maintaining  a  balance  of  mUl- 
tary  power  through  adequate  defense  and 
military  aUlances.  The  poeltlve  or  dynamic 
aspect  embraces  thoee  measures  and  policies 
whose  motivation  Is  to  promote  social  Jus- 
tice proportionately  to  our  moral  reepon- 
aibUlty  and  capacity  to  do  ao,  through  vari- 
ous forms  of  economic  assistance.  While  It 
is  In  the  underdeveloped  countries  that  the 
future  allnement  of  political  power  may  ulti- 
mately be  decided,  this  objective  should  be 
ours  even  without  considerations  of  power. 
The  need  for  military  aaalstance  to  ovir  al- 
lies Is  more  self-evident  to  the  American 
people  than  is  the  need  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  lesa  developed  countries,  whether 
or  ivot  allies.  Accordingly,  the  economic 
life  committee  of  the  CAIP  respectfuUy  sub- 
mits the  following  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Draper  committee  In 
formulating  Its  final  report. 

1.  That  there  be  an  adequate  military  as- 
■iatanoe  program  designed  to  promote  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  United  States  and  lU 
aUles. 

A  strong  defense  posture  is  indispensable 
In  providing  the  shield  without  which  other 
measures  would  be  futile.  Security  for  our- 
selves and  our  allies  is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance to  otir  leadership  role  and  to  the 
success  of  our  alms  of  social  Justice.  Mutual 
■ecurlty  la,  therefore,  a  valid  concept.  So 
long  as  there  exists  a  major  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  military  aggression  and 
armed  subversion,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  furnish  military  assistance.  In- 
cluding defense  support,  to  its  allies  where 
such  assistance  and  support  Is  provided  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  military  effectiveness 
and  clearly  serves  military,  strategic  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  understood  that  mUltary  assistance 
In  some  countries  is  given  few  political  rath- 
er than  mlUtary  purposes,  but  on  several 
grounds  It  would  seem  undesirable  to  give 
military  assistance  to  an  underdeveloped 
country  If  It  does  not  serve  a  mUitary  end. 

Where  military  assistance  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  an  unpopular  or  oppreslve  regime  In 
power,  the  United  States  seemingly  aUnes 
Itself    with   reactionary    elemenU   and    acts 


contrary  to  the  demands  of  social  Justice. 
In  such  cases  It  would  appear  impossible, 
through  such  aid,  to  have  any  substantial 
effect  on  the  governments  in  the  direction  of 
social  reform  and  economic  development; 
their  policies  may  even  run  counter  to  these 
vital  objectives. 

SubstantUl  mlUtary  assistance  frequently 
disrupts  the  local  economy  by  distorting  the 
production  pattern  and  by  generating  infia- 
tionary  pressures,  producing  further  social 
Injustice.  To  the  extent  Inflation  and  mis- 
direction of  production  result,  the  economy 
will  be  weakened  and  the  country  will  become 
Increasingly  dependent  on  external  assist- 
ance. Such  a  result  Is  contrary  to  our  ob- 
jective, which  Is  to  foster  national  inde- 
pendence based  on  economic  strength. 
Economic  growth  which  results  only  from 
external  assistance  Is  not  self-sustaining. 
Economic  strength  reflects  a  condition  which 
may  result  from  external  assistance  in  part, 
but  which  becomes  manifest  In  a  country's 
ability  to  sustain  balanced  growth  primarily 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  its  own  rc- 
sotirces.  The  United  States  may  not  lose 
the  world  contest  with  totalitarianism  be- 
cause some  underdeveloped  countries  have 
a  few  divisions  less;  It  may  eventually  lose 
this  struggle  If  such  countries  are  unable 
to  achieve  sustained  growth  through  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  free  world  economy. 

a.  That  the  mutual  security  program 
(MSP)  ahould  be  restricted  to  mUltary  as- 
sistance, including  limited  defense  support; 
and  economic  assistance  should  be  enacted 
In  separate  legislation  on  a  long-term,  con- 
tinuing basis. 

The  differing  objectives  of  the  two  pro- 
grams require  this  separation.  By  Itimping 
programs  having  such  different  objectives 
Into  one  piece  of  legislation,  the  statements 
made  in  support,  and  the  thinking,  too.  of 
our  natlonsd  leaders,  become  confused  and 
misunderstood  both  by  the  American  public 
and  by  the  countries  which  are  the  object 
of  our  efforts.  On  the  one  band,  statements 
have  been  made  stressing  that  the  program 
as  a  whole  Is  the  most  economical  way  to 
Msurs  our  national  security:  this  kind  of 
thinking  Is  larded  through  the  handbooks 
and  pamphlets  put  out  by  the  ExecuUve 
Branch  to  win  public  support  for  the  total 
program.  On  the  other  hand.  UJ8.  Govern- 
ment officials  have  asserted  that  we  have 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  cold  war 
aspects  of  our  aid  program  and  too  little  on 
our  moral  responsibilities  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Security  Is  one  of  those  all-encompassing 
terms  which  Is  subject  to  various  Interpre- 
tations. The  American  people  are  only  too 
apt  to  understand  security  In  the  limited 
sense  of  our  military  security,  and  fall  to  tin- 
derstand  that  economic  aid  to  a  given  coun- 
try has  any  relevance  to  our  security  In  any 
other  sense.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  it  Is 
important  to  distinguish  between  mlUtary 
aid  programs  and  the  economic  aid  programs 
designed  to  promote  sustained  economic 
growth  and  stable,  viable  economies.  Botb 
promote  VB.  security,  but  In  rather  dif- 
ferent ways.  Whether  India,  for  example. 
Is  lost  to  the  free  world  by  revolution  result- 
ing from  economic  collapse  or  from  external 
conquest,  the  results  are  equally  damaging 
to  our  ultlmte  security. 

Economic  aid  no  longer  rides  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  military  assistance,  because  Congress 
over  the  years  has  shown  a  greater  cai>aclty 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  In- 
deed. It  appears  that  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  Justify  the  necessary  magnitude 
Of  economic  assistance,  whether  ltimp«d  to- 
gether with  military  spending  or  not,  iinleas 
a  better  case  la  made  for  it  on  Its  own  dis- 
tinctive merits  to  gain  the  widespread  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

S.  That  the  objectives  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  low-income  countries  should  empha- 
size   the   national   purpose    of   the   United 


States  to  further  the  ends  of  social  Justice  in 
the  world  community. 

Foreign  economic  assistance  sbotild  clearly 
manifest  omt  p>osltlve  national  purpose  as  be- 
ing motivated  by  our  sense  ai  .nooral  obliga- 
tion in  the  name  of  social  Jusiioe,  a  factor 
unf  orttinately  obecxu-ed  by  the  present  struc- 
ture ol  MSP.  As  a  country  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  resources,  we  must  recognize 
economic  aid  as  simply  our  particular  contri- 
bution toward  the  enlianoement  of  the  com- 
mon good  or  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity of  natidns.  Economic  assistance  should 
therefore  be  channeled  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  whether  allied  with  us  or  not,  tat 
the  primary  purpose  of  promoting  their  so- 
cial and  econcunic  development. 

Success  in  promoting  eooncmlc  develop- 
ment and  social  Justice  In  a  given  country 
might  weU  lead  to  a  broader  measure  oA  so- 
cial and  political  stability.  Otherwise,  revo- 
lution and  other  poUtlcal  change  may  render 
our  total  foreign  poUcy  objectives  ineffec- 
tive— an  economic,  social,  political  outflank- 
ing of  our  strategic  positions,  e.g.,  Iraq. 

Our  national  purpose  should  recognize  the 
logical  Implications  of  this  concept  which 
comprehends  the  vital  aspirations  of  the 
people  in  the  less-developed  areas.  The  peo- 
ple In  these  areas  would,  as  a  consequence, 
be  much  less  inclined  to  see  the  United 
States  effort  as  a  cloak  for  a  new  colonialism. 
As  things  now  stand,  it  looks  to  many  of 
these  people  (with  the  aid  of  Commtmlst 
propaganda)  that  we  are  motivated  in  all 
our  aid  programs  solely  by  concern  for  our 
national  security,  and  not  for  the  social 
progress  of  the  people  of  the  poorer  nations. 
Thtis  we  api>ear  to  be  defenders  of  the  status 
quo,  as  running  against  the  grain  of  history 
in  a  revolutionary  epoch.  Henry  A.  Kiss- 
inger stated  this  point  aptly  In  the  New 
Tork  Times  magazine  of  March  22.  1959: 
"Ultimately  the  unity  of  the  West  depends 
on  what  we  affirm  rather  than  on  what  we 
reject.  It  must  flow  from  our  convictions 
and  hopes,  not  our  fears." 

Econ(xnlc  assistance  is  txpecbeA  to  con- 
tribute to  economic  grovrth.  It  is  a  fact  that 
as  covintrles  grow  economically,  they  raise 
the  volume  of  their  imports.  Thus  American 
exporters,  as  weU  as  the  exporters  of  other 
countries.  wiU  in  time  benefit  as  aid  leads 
to  higher  Income  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  consequently  to  a  higher  level  of 
world  trade. 

4.  That  social  and  fiscal  reforms  neces- 
sary to  further  the  ends  of  social  Justice  and 
sound  development  should  be  pursued  vig- 
orously. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  demand  cer- 
tain basic  reforms  as  a  condition  of  its  aid, 
as  has  been  suggested,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered an  Infringement  of  the  ald-recelving 
country's  sovereignty.  Tet  without  these 
reforms  economic  aid  Is  apt  to  be  futUe.  If. 
as  suggested  in  this  paper,  the  United 
States  has  no  political  objective  to  Its  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  other  than  the 
furtherance  of  social  Justice  and  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries  maintain  their 
freedom  and  Independence,  It  may  be  m«» 
feasible  for  a  multilateral  organization  to 
exert  Influence  for  the  necessary  reforms.  A 
precedent  for  this  sort  of  arrangement  exists 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IBRD),  which  have 
made  recommendations  for  fiscal  reforms  to 
member  countries  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  a  single  government  to  make. 

In  short,  while  the  aid  programs  would 
conttoue  to  bo  programed  and  administered 
bilaterally,  the  agency  charged  with  setting 
the  preconditions  to  aid— land  reforms, 
equible  tax  structures,  regulation  tO.  private 
business  and  finance,  controls  over  the  bank- 
tog  system,  and  the  like— would  be  a  multl- 
lata«l  agency  with  a  degree  oT  autonomy 
comparable  to  that  at  the  IMF  or  the  EBRD. 
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In  a  few  ewes,  the  country's  leadership  will 
want  the  reforms  and  will  accept  United 
states  technical  aid  In  carrying;  them  out  or 
may  reluctantly  accept  the  United  States 
recommendations  for  steps  which  they  would 
And  politically  difficult  to  take  on  their  own. 
since  our  aid  has  significant  effect  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power  within  an 
aided  country,  we  must  take  responsibility 
for  encouraging  reform  wherever  required. 

The  possibility  of  making  assistance  avail- 
able to,  or  with  the  participation  of,  region- 
al organizations  for  economic  cooperation 
and  Integration  should  also  be  explored.  The 
success  of  the  European  recovery  program  re- 
sulted largely  from  the  fact  that  the  Organi- 
sation for  Eiu-opean  Economic  Cooperation 
was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
coordinating  United  States  economic  aid  and 
the  trade,  monetary  and  Investment  policies 
of  the  member  countries,  with  a  view  to 
achieving  the  most  effective  results  from  the 
use  of  aid.  The  OEEC  example  has  not  yet 
been  followed  In  programing  aid  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  usefulness  as  an  In- 
strument for  promoting  sound  economic  poli- 
cies which  cannot  be  dealt  with  bilaterally 
by  the  United  States  should  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

8.  That  an  Inseparable  part  of  our  foreign 
program  should  be  a  more  effective  communi- 
cation of  United  States  objectives  In  the 
economic  assistance  program,  both  here  and 
in  the  overseas  Information  program. 

The  Words  "democracy"  and  "freedom" 
mean  quite  different  things  to  various  peo- 
ple. In  our  usage,  their  meaning  Is  ulti- 
mately linked  with  our  own  Western  cultviral 
traditions  and  national  prosperity.  Social 
justice  Is  a  more  universal  concept.  It  Is 
clearly  the  Implied  goal  in  the  basic  writings 
of  our  national  philosophy,  and  can  easily 
be  given  a  concrete  meaning  In  underdevel- 
oped areas,  where  It  takes  the  form  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  land  reforms,  wider 
distribution  of  Income,  and  the  putting  of 
property  to  socially  desirable  uses.  Extrav- 
agant consumption  In  the  midst  of  abject 
poverty,  for  example.  Is  at  once  a  grave  so- 
cial Injustice  and  an  Impediment  to  economic 
growth. 

We  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  In  the  less-developed  countries  that 
Christian  moral  philosophy  on  the  social  use 
of  property  underlies  much  of  our  legisla- 
tion. Such  things  which  we  take  for  granted 
as  our  progressive  Income  and  Inheritance 
taxes,  public  housing  programs,  and  public 
education  are  all  Illustrative  of  this  social 
philosophy  which  we  are  either  too  timid 
or  Inarticulate  to  tell  the  people  in  these 
countries. 

Americans  are  a  pragmatic  people,  averse 
to  thinking  In  abstract  terms.  Our  message  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations  must  be  related 
to  their  culture,  experience,  and  problems. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  convey  to  them  the 
true  Idealism  Inherent  In  our  way  of  life,  an 
Idealism  that  motivates  many  Americans  to 
support  the  continuation  of  foreign  aid.  In 
explaining  our  objectives  and  national  pur- 
pose, we  should  point  out  that  these  are  the 
things  we  advocate  and  practice  In  the  United 
States  and  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
help  local  leaders  achieve  the  same  things. 
By  stressing  the  extension  of  economic  aid 
as  a  moral  responsibility,  the  United  States 
will  best  assure  the  attainment  of  our  basic 
political  objectives,  namely  to  promote  world 
peace  based  on  Justice  and  the  rule  of  law. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 

a  point  of  personal  privilege.  My  at- 
tention was  called  today  to  an  article 
appearing  In  the  April  25,  1959,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  by  Mr.  Neal  Stanford, 


entitled  "First  Victory  for  New  Secre- 
tary." 

It  purports  to  be  an  analysis  of  my 
examination  of  Mr.  Herter  in  an  open 
public  hearing  at  the  time  of  his  nomi- 
nation, which  I  heartily  supported,  and 
I  will  read  this  paragraph  to  the  Senate, 
preparatory  to  its  being  considered  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  course  of  his  article, 
Mr.  Stanford  states: 

For  some  unexplained  reason  Senator 
MoRSK  had  hooked  up  his  own  wire  record- 
ing device  to  take  down  his  fairly  frank  and 
forthright  exchange  with  Mr.  Herter.  But 
If  he  hoped  to  have  on  tape  something 
that  could  embarrass  the  prospective  Sec- 
retary, he  failed  totally. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  typical  of  the  ir- 
resporisible  segment  of  the  American 
press.  I  want  to  say,  quite  frankly  and 
sadly  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, that  the  statement  just  quoted 
from  his  article  is  an  absolute  and  un- 
adulterated lie.  There  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  fact  that  supports  this  falsehood  on 
the  part  of  this  correspondent. 

Today  I  notified  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  that  the  statement  is  libelous 
and  that  I  intend  to  hold  the  paper 
legally  responsible  for  its  libel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  notified  the 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian  of  Pendleton, 
Oreg.,  which  has  published  an  editorial 
based  in  part  upon  this  lying  statement 
by  Mr.  Stanford,  that  I  intend  to  hold  it 
legally  responsible  for  its  libel. 

We  all  agree  in  the  Senate,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  not  pleasant  ever  to  have  to 
take  such  a  F>osition  against  any  seg- 
ment of  the  press,  but  there  comes  a  time 
also  when  the  Senate  must  protect  itself 
from  that  segment  of  the  journalistic 
profession  that  apparently  is  without 
ethics  and  truthfulness. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  whom 
I  have  talked  about  this  matter  are  in- 
censed over  this  false  charge  against  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon — the  charge 
that  I  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  un- 
ethical practice — in  view  of  my  15  years' 
record  here  in  the  Senate,  of  opposing 
any  legislative  proposal  that  seeks  to 
interfere  with  the  privacy  of  any 
American. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  spoken 
against  so-called  secret  recordings,  wire- 
tapping, or  interference  with  the  rights 
of  privacy  of  Americans;  and  I  am  aghast 
that  there  would  be  such  a  lying  reporter, 
reporting  for  any  reputable  newspaper 
in  this  country,  such  as  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  that  out  of  the  figment 
of  his  own  imagination,  and  without  the 
slightest  basis  in  truth,  would  seek  to 
damage  a  U.S.  Senator,  whom  he  obvi- 
ously does  not  like,  by  this  lying  state- 
ment that: 

For  some  unexplained  reason  Senator 
Morse  had  hooked  up  his  own  wire  recording 
device  to  take  down  his  fairly  frank  and 
forthright  exchange  with  Mr.  Herter. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  Record  also 
show  that  Mr.  Herter  testified  in  a  pub- 
lic hearing. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
asked  Mr.  Herter  were  taken  down  ofB- 
cially  by  the  official  reporters,  by  the 


stenotypists  who  report  our  Senate  pub- 
lic hearings. 

Let  the  Record  show.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  was  a  hearing  well  attended  by 
the  press,  by  the  television  network  rep- 
resentatives, and  by  the  radio  network 
representatives. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
what  film  or  what  recordings  were  taken 
by  those  television  and  radio  networks, 
but  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  no  con- 
nection with  them,  and  I  know  that  it 
is  an  absolute  lie  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stanford  that  I  cross-examined  Mr.  Her- 
ter while  having  my  own  recording  de- 
vice in  that  hearing  room. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  sits  before 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  he,  like  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  recognizes 
how  absurd  and  ridiculously  false  this 
lying  charge  of  Mr.  Stanford's  is. 

If  Mr.  Stanford  had  really  performed 
the  service  for  his  newspapers  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  from  a  competent  cor- 
respondent, he  would  know  that  my  line 
of  questioning  was  designed  to  help  Mr. 
Herter.  because  I  am  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Herter.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Herter 
had  left  a  very  confused  and  most  un- 
fortunate record  behind  him  some  days 
previously  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  executive  session. 
Tlie  transcript  of  that  record  left,  in  the 
Judgment  of  some  of  us,  a  record  which 
did  Mr.  Herter  a  great  injustice,  because 
that  record  in  the  executive  session  left 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Herter's 
position  was  that  the  United  States 
should  start  a  nuclear  war  over  Berlin 
if  the  Communists  should  happ>en  to 
shoot  down  an  airplane  over  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

Because  I  thought  it  so  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Herter  had  left  a  record  in  ex- 
ecutive session  which  was  subject  to  that 
interpretation.  I  very  carefully  framed 
my  questions  to  Mr.  Herter  in  public 
hearing  by  way  of  a  series  of  hypotheti- 
cals  by  which  he  could  correct  what  I 
and  others  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee thought  was  a  very  unfortunate 
impression  that  he  left  in  the  executive 
session.  In  short,  I  wanted  to  give  him 
a  public  platform  from  which  to  clarify 
his  stand  on  the  Berlin  issue  and  the 
very  important  issue  of  nuclear  war. 

Instead  of  trying  to  do  Mr.  Herter  an 
injustice  in  a  public  hearing,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  framed  a 
group  of  questions  which  sought  to 
strengthen  Mr.  Herter,  by  getting  him 
on  the  record  with  regard  to  the  position 
he  took  concerning  the  hypothetical 
raised  in  public  hearings,  some  of  which 
had  previously  l>een  discussed  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Let  that  public  record  speak  for  itself 
as  to  the  position  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon took  in  support  of  Mr.  Herter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  whip  of  the  Democratic  Party,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  sat  In  the  same  public 
hearings  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  call 
upon  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
upon  every  other  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations   who 
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attended  those  hearings  on  the  issue  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Stanford  published  a 
truth  or  a  falsehood  about  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  when  he  stated  in 
his  lying  column,  "For  some  unexplained 
reason  Senator  Morse  had  hooked  up  his 
own  wire-recording  device  to  take  down 
his  fairly  frank  and  forthright  exchange 
with  Mr.  Herter." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  happened  to  sit 
next  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  re- 
'  call  the  Senator's  questioning  of  Mr. 
Herter.  I  knew  nothing  about  this  mat- 
ter until  just  now.  but  I  can  state  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  conducting  himself  in 
the  same  way  the  rest  of  us  were  con- 
ducting ourselves.  The  Senator  was 
using  the  same  loud-speakers  the  rest  of 
US  were  using.  The  Senator  had  no  de- 
Vice  of  any  kind  recording  any  conversa- 
tion, that  I  know  of.  and  certainly  every- 
thing he  has  done  has  been  in  the  oi^en. 
Bboveboard.  and  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much  for  this  testi- 
mony, because  I  know  it  would  have  to 
be  the  testimony  of  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues who  sat  anywhere  near  me  dur- 
ing those  hearings,  or  who  attend  them 
»taU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yielc*  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  be 
present  at  the  public  hearing,  but  I  re- 
call the  executive  session  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  in  which  the  then  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter,  testi- 
fied. 

It  is  my  recollection,  after  having  re- 
viewed the  public  record — and  I  want  to 
underscore  the  word  "public,"  because 
the  record  of  the  hearings  relating  to  Mr. 
Herter  was  public — that  the  senior  Sena- 
toi  from  Oregon  sought  only  to  be  of  help, 
to  clarify  the  record.  As  I  recall,  some 
of  the  press  of  this  country  reported  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  been  most 
helpful  in  the  statement  of  hypotheticals 
which  he  placed  before  Mr.  Herter,  who 
was  the  nominee  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

This  is  an  incredible  news  story.  It 
is  an  unbelievable,  incredible  story. 

I  think  it  is  very  good  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Orepon  has  risen  and  has 
spoken  on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege, 
to  put  the  record  straight  and  to  state 
exactly  what  happened.  Many  of  us  at 
times  have  disagreements  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  but  no  one  has  ever 
accused  the  Senator  of  being  devious. 
If  there  was  ever  anybody  who  was 
blunt,  frank,  and  open  and  aboveboard. 
even  sometimes  to  a  point  where  some 
of  us  wonder  whether  it  will  do  him  any 
good,  it  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  one  more 
word  I  wish  to  say  about  this  matter. 
Of  course,  this  charge  reflects  on   the 


entire  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  because  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions were  ever  guilty  of  the  action  Mr. 
Stanford  accuses  me  of  taking  in  the 
Herter  hearings,  he  would  be  subject 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  subject  to  the 
censure  of  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States,  because  this  is  a  charge  of  un- 
ethical practice  which  we  in  the  Senate 
could  not  possibly  tolerate  being  com- 
mitted on  the  part  of  any  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  resent 
the  charge  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
as  well  as  myself,  because  the  charge  is 
a  reflection  on  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  insertion  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  appear  at 
this  point  the  story  which  appeared  in 
the  April  25.  1959.  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  entitled:  "First  VictoiT 
for  New  S3cretary." 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First  Victort  roR  New  Secretary — An  Inti- 
mate Message  From  Washington 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Events  of  the  past  fortnight  have  Immeas- 
urably Increased  the  stature  of  Christian  A. 
Herter.  newly  named  Secretary  of  State. 

The  unanimity  and  speed  with  which  the 
Senate  confirmed  his  nomination  was  not 
only  impressive  but  quite  likely  unprece- 
dented. 

His  poise  and  equanimity  during  the  series 
of  White  House  guacheries  that  led  up  to 
his  nomination  reflect  mightily  to  hU  credit. 

And  his  even  brief  hour's  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  a   model  of   tact,  wisdom,   and   charity. 

For  2' 2  years  Christian  Herter  has  let  his 
light  shine  under  the  proverbial  bushel, 
while  serving  in  the  State  Department.  This 
week  he  set  it  on  Capitol  Hill. 

His  performance  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  brilliant,  for  the  confidence,  com- 
posure, understanding,  and  good  nature 
displayed . 

Senator  Watne  Morse.  Capitol  gadfly,  tried 
half  a  dozen  ways  to  trap  the  prospective 
Secretary  into  exhibiting  an  Inadequacy  for 
the  top  State  Department  post. 

Mr  Herter  nimbly  and  skillfully  avoided 
them  all.  He  in  fact  wound  up  by  trapping 
the  Senator  with  his  own  halt — a  situation 
that  so  caught  Mr.  Morse  by  surprise  that 
he  startled  everyone  (possibly  including 
himself)  by  congratulating  the  Under  Secre- 
tary on  his  perspicacity. 

For  some  imexplalned  reason  Senator 
Morse  had  hooked  up  his  own  wire  recording 
device  to  take  down  his  fairly  frank  and 
forthright  exchange  with  Mr.  Herter.  But 
if  he  hoped  to  have  on  tape  something  that 
could  embarrass  the  prospective  Secretary, 
he  failed  totally.  Mr.  Hert^'r's  replies  to 
various  hypothetical  questions  on  the  dan- 
ger Of  all-out  war  due  to  some  Incident  or 
accident  In  the  Berlin  air  flights  were  un- 
provocatlve  and  statesmanlike. 

One  reason  the  Senate  acted  on  the  nomi- 
nation with  such  speed  was  to  assure  the 
Secretary  going  to  the  Paris  and  Geneva  for- 
eign ministers'  meetings  as  full  Secretary  in 
his  own  right.  Another,  which  many  Sen- 
ators were  not  hesitant  to  state,  was  to  con- 


trast the  Senate's  action  with  the  fumbling 
that  characterized  the  White  House  han- 
dling of  the  appointment. 

This  Is  the  chronology  of  this  curious 
White  House  failure  in  public  relations. 

On  Monday.  April  13.  Mr.  Herter  was  ad- 
vised he  was  in  line  to  be  Secretary  but  must 
take  a  physical  examination  because  of  his 
arthritic  condition. 

On  Wednesday,  April  15.  the  President  an- 
nounced Mr.  Dulles'  resignation  and  then  In 
his  brief  press  conference  startled  the  press 
by  observing  there  were  "a  number  of  peo- 
ple" who  might  be  considered  as  Dulles"  suc- 
cessor; on  this  same  day  Mr.  Herter  took  his 
physical  examination. 

On  Friday,  April  17.  Senator  Everett  Disk- 
sen.  Republican  of  Hllnols,  minority  leader, 
let  It  be  known  he  had  been  advised  by  the 
White  House  that  Mr.  Herter  was  the  Presi- 
dent's choice.  The  two  ranking  Senators 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbricht,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  and  Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  had  also  so  been 
advised  and  had  prepared  statements  ready 
to  release  when  the  Augusta  White  House 
gave  the  signal.  This  same  day  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary  In  Augusta.  James 
Hagerty,  insisted  under  questioning  by  the 
press  that  there  was  no  assurance  it  would  be 
Herter  and  no  Senator  had  been  so  advised. 

On  Saturday.  April  18.  President  Elsen- 
hower called  his  brief  press  conference  at 
Augusta,  with  Mr.  Herter  present,  and  after 
saying,  "I  just  want  to  announce  to  you  my 
intention  to  send  Mr.  Herter's  name  to  the 
Senate  for  Secretary  of  State,"  left  the  room. 
No  word  of  commendation  or  backing  for  a 
man  taking  on  a  most  difficult  job. 

Then  during  the  ensuing  Herter-Hagerty 
press  conference  Mr.  Hagerty  several  times  In- 
terrupted Mr.  Herter  or  volunteered  answers 
to  questions  put  to  the  nominee — an  aston- 
ishing display. 

This,  of  course,  is  now  all  history,  and  Mr. 
Herter  has  been  sworn  in  with  the  President's 
blessing,  backing,  and  Godspeed.  But  the 
Herter  affair  has  proved  that  wise  public  re- 
lations on  White  House  appointments  is  as 
important  as  wise  public  relations  on  White 
House  policies.  As  for  Mr.  Herter  he  has. 
throughout,  proved  a  model  of  poise,  charity, 
reason,  and  serenity. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  MERTON 
BERNSTEIN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  press  release  I  issued  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  my 
former  legislative  assistant.  Merton  Bern- 
stein, who  is  now  associated  with  the  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  haa 
come  under  attack  by  certain  members  of 
the  Nebraska  State  L,egislature  for  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

To  set  the  record  straight.  It  should  be 
known  that  Mr.  Bernstein,  although  not  an 
ADA  member  wlien  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
as  my  assistant,  served  as  my  alternate  on 
the  national  board  for  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  on  many  other  commit- 
tees of  ADA  whenever  I  was  unable  to  attend 
meetings. 

I  have  been  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  since  1953.  I 
am  still  a  vice  chairman  and  proud  to  be. 

Mr.  Bernstein's  activities  in  ADA  were  on 
my  behalf  and  as  my  representative.  Such 
representation  by  a  staff  person  Is,  I  under- 
stand, not  uncommon  and  is,  in  fact,  neces- 
sary In  the  case  of  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers   of    the    national    board   of    ADA    whose 
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duties  In  the  public  service  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  personally  attend  all  meet- 
Ingo. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  motives  un- 
derlying the  attack  on  Mr.  Bernstein,  but 
obviously  they  are  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. It  Is  unthinkable  to  me  that  the  same 
State  that  produced  George  Norrls  can  credit 
such  shabby  attempts  to  vilify  a  person  for 
honorably  discharging  his  duties  as  tin  as- 
sistant to  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


OMINOUS    POLITICAL    DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  KOREA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  hope  all  day  to  be  able  to 
make  a  speech  relating  to  the  ominous 
political  developments  in  Korea,  and  I 
rise  to  express  my  growing  concern  over 
some  less  than  hopeful  political  develop- 
ments in  that  Republic.  I  refer  to  recent 
news  repwrts  about  the  ofBcial  suppres- 
sion of  the  opposition  press.  On  April 
30  the  South  Korean  Government  shut 
down  the  Catholic-sponsored  newspaper, 
Kyung  Hyang  Shinmoon,  which  has  been 
critical  of  President  Syngman  Rhee's 
regime. 

Commenting  on  this  incident  the 
Washington  Post  said: 

News  of  the  suppression  of  a  large  and 
strong  opposition  newspaper  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  has  some  disconcerting  aspects. 
It  raises  at  once  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  danger  to  the  state  through  possible  sub- 
version in  the  opposition  press — if  that  is 
even  Involved  in  this  case — is  great  enough  to 
warrant  what  the  Korean  Newspaper  Editors 
Association  calls  an  unjustified  Infringement 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  (Editorial  of  May  4. 
1959.) 

This  recent  incident  seems  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  Grovernment  hats 
all  too  often  dealt  with  the  political  op- 
position in  Korea.  I  would  like  to  trace 
briefly  the  unhappy  course  of  recent  po- 
litical developments  in  Korea  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  this  body.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  recent  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks:  "Seoul  Veils  Political 
Unrest."  by  Gordon  Walker.  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  February  20,  1959; 
"Rhee  Tightens  Hold  on  Electorate,"  by 
Warwick  Armstrong,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  March  27,  1959;  and  "Democ- 
racy in  Korea,"  the  Commonweal,  Janu- 
ary 30.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  editorials  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  all  the  new 
democratic  governments  to  emerge  since 
World  War  II,  we  Americans  have  had 
esp>ecially  high  hop>es  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  We  have  admired  the  tenac- 
ity of  President  Syngman  Rhee  in  his 
past  determination  to  build  a  free  and 
democratic  state.  When  that  state  was 
threatened  by  Communist  inva.sion,  the 
United  States  assumed  the  leadership, 
working  through  the  United  Nations,  in 
bringing  that  aggression  to  a  halt. 

If  the  United  States  has  granted  more 
military  aid;  more  economic  assistance; 
more  moral  support,  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  than  to  any  other  single  country, 
it  has  been  because  of  our  great  faith  in 
the  Korean  people  and  because  of  our 


conviction  that  Korea  would  emerge  as 
a  model  of  democracy  in  the  Par  East. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  our  relationship  with  President 
Rhee  we  have  bent  over  backwards  to 
avoid  any  possible  semblance  of  inter- 
ference or  intervention  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We 
have  avoided  the  exertion  of  pressures 
which  might  be  falsely  interpreted  as 
dictation  to  a  smaller  ally,  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  This  is  proper.  This  is  the 
relationship  which  we  must  maintain. 
We  must  allow  the  people  of  Korea  to 
achieve  their  destiny  in  their  own  way. 
Yet  we  cannot  completely  ignore  the 
trends  of  recent  political  developments. 

During  the  past  year,  it  has  become 
evident  in  many  parts  of  Asia  that  dem- 
ocratic institutions  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated by  peoples  in  a  short  time.  Such 
institutions  must  evolve.  They  must  be 
built  step  by  step.  They  must  be  Inte- 
grated with  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  the  peoples.  Democratic  principles 
and  procedures  cannot  be  bought  like 
jeeps  or  hula  hoops.  These  principles 
must  grow  within  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people.  This  was  true  of  our  own 
experience,  the  experience  of  Britain, 
Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  states, 
and  other  countries,  all  developing  dif- 
ferent forms  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  trial  and  error  of  evolving  democ- 
racy may  well  be  even  more  complex 
in  the  countries  of  Asia.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  many  occasions 
has  spoken  of  this  need  to  respect  differ- 
ent forms  of  democracy  in  Asia.  This 
was  doubtless  confirmed  during  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT's  cxtenslve  tour  of  South 
Asia  and  the  Par  East  la.st  summer.  I 
have  also  found  it  to  be  true  from  my 
own  observation. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
many  nations  moving  rapidly  in  their 
eagerness  to  change  their  institutions. 
In  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and 
other  countries,  there  has  been  a  return 
to  the  strong  executive,  bolstered  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  state.  In  all  in- 
stances, however,  this  has  been  to  avert 
a  collapse  of  government.  In  all  in- 
stances this  stiong  measure  has  been 
taken  to  avert  a  possible  takeover  of  the 
government  by  the  Communists.  In  all 
Instances  solemn  promises  have  been 
given  to  the  people  for  the  eventual  re- 
turn of  power  to  the  people. 

Only  in  Korea  have  measures  restrict- 
ing the  voice  of  the  people  in  govern- 
ment been  taken  with  a  view  to  perpetu- 
ate the  government  in  power — measures 
patently  an  unwarranted  retrogression 
in  their  democratic  institutions.  In  the 
case  of  Korea,  this  retrogression  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  any  grave  In- 
terrml  threat  of  Communist  takeover, 
although  the  government  may  allege 
such  a  threat. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  what  has  happened  in  Korea. 
In  brief,  the  facts  are  that  the  party  in 
power,  the  Liberal  Party,  has  taken 
measures  to  prevent  further  influence 
and  representation  of  the  opposition 
IMirty.  the  Democratic  Party.  During  re- 
cent years  the  voting  strength  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  increased.    Pre- 


sumably in  order  to  prevent  the  opposi- 
tion from  gaining  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  In  the  localities 
In  the  1960  elections,  the  Government 
has  passed  three  major  laws  limiting  the 
democratic  process: 

First.  The  local  autonomy  law  pro- 
vides that  the  heads  of  local  govern- 
ments no  longer  are  to  be  locally  elected, 
but  will  be  appointed  by  President  Rhee. 
This  will  apply  to  901  heads  of  local 
government  including  the  mayors  of  14 
cities,  the  chiefs  of  47  to\*-ns.  and  840 
heads  of  townships. 

Second.  In  1952  the  National  Assembly 
passed  a  bill  to  establish  an  upper  house, 
the  House  of  Councillors,  or  the  rough 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
presiding  oflBcer  of  this  body  would 
be  the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 
Chans  Myung,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party.  Since  1952  the  Gov- 
ernment has  successfully  blocked  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  upper  house.  In  Jan- 
uary 1958,  however,  an  election  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  upper  house  on  the  basU 
of  76  seats  from  38  electoral  districts. 
This  might  have  permitted  the  so-called 
Democratic  Party  to  gam  control  of  the 
upper  house.  In  September  1958  the 
law  was  amended  to  provide  for  indefi- 
nite postponement. 

Third.  Among  its  other  provisions,  the 
new  national  security  law  provides  10- 
year  imprisonment  for  defamation  of 
the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  the  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  While  the  Govern- 
ment insists  that  this  bill  is  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  combatting  Communist  infil- 
tration, the  minority  parties  charge  that 
the  bill  empowers  the  Government  to 
suppress  free  speech  and  a  free  press, 
and  to  eliminate  ix)litical  opposition 
through  the  imprisonment  of  opposition 
leaders  on  security  charges. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  other 
groups  maintain  that  these  3  bills  were 
passed  on  Christmas  Eve.  1958,  together 
with  19  other  bills  after  300  plainclothes 
policemen,  hired  by  the  Government, 
had  forcibly  prevented  all  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  from  entering  the 
National  Assembly.  It  is  only  because  of 
this  charge  that  I  recite  the  laws  which 
have  been  passed.  This  fact  has  been 
reix)rted  by  many  objective  observers. 

On  December  26,  1958,  Vice  President 
Chang  Myong  said : 

No  matter  what  excuse  be  made  and  no 
matter  who  begs  excuse  for  it.  the  Liberals' 
deeds  cannot  be  forgiven.  If  the  Liberals 
perform  similar  deeds  in  the  future  •  •  • 
the  dignity  of  the  ConRtitutlon  and  peoples 
reliance  on  the  Government  will  drop.  For 
the  sake  of  the  nation  and  the  F>eople,  cor-  . 
rections  must  be  made  at  once. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Kim  Byong  Ro 
has  said : 

The  enactment  is  not  effective  if  it  wa« 
passed  with  force  after  the  opposition  mem- 
bers were  detained  and  kept  from  entering 
the  hall  •  •  *.  Any  political  action,  even  if 
it  Is  legal,  must  be  based  on  prlndplM  oC 
moral  justice. 

It  is  reported  that  these  measures  have 
been  strongly  opposed  by  the  press  and 
by  the  bar  association  in  Korea.  Public 
demonstrations    in    opposition    to    the 
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measmes  were  ctubed  by  a  Government 
order  preventing  free  assembly. 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Oliver,  who  long  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  President  Rhee.  stated  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  29 : 

The  provision  that  mayors  arc  to  be  ap- 
pointed rather  than  elected  in  the  future  is 
truly  a  step  backward  in  the  democratic 
process. 

When  these  measures  were  culmi- 
nated. I  understand  that  President  Ei- 
senhower sent  a  note  to  President  Rhee 
expressing  the  concern  of  the  United 
States.  On  January  16.  Ambassador 
Walter  Dowling  was  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington for  consultations.  Since  then,  if 
I  am  con-ect.  the  administration  has  not 
made  clear  what  position  the  United 
States  intends  to  take. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  the  United 
States  make  these  most  unfortunate  de- 
velopments grounds  for  any  form  of 
sanction  against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  my 
only  purpose  in  this  statement  is  to  indi- 
cate to  the  people  of  Korea  and  the  Gov- 
ernment that  ome  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
developments,  and  that  our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  people  of  Korea.  We  are  their 
friends,  but  we  would  like  to  lee  a  deter- 
mined effort  made  in  this  grand  country 
of  Korea  toward  a  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Asia  needs  the  example  of 
good  democratic  sovernment  in  Korea, 
and  it  surely  needs  that  example  in  the 
lifiht  of  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  United  State.'^  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  So  rather  than  encourage  any 
foi-m  of  sanction,  to  the  contrary,  we 
must  continue  our  close  relation.ship 
with  the  people  of  Korea  in  their  quest 
for  political  democracy  and  economic 
development.  It  is  with  ''onest  grief, 
however,  that  I  am  forced  to  deplore 
these  developments. 

It  is  my  intention  to  a.sk  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  prepare  a  memorandum  de- 
scribing these  developments  and  .setting 
forth  the  fcclinc  of  the  executive  branch. 
I  shall  request  permi5.sion  to  insert  that 
memorandum  m  the  R«-cord  when  and  if 
it  is  received  from  the  Secretary. 
ExHiBrr  1 

|Pram  the  Christian   Science   Monitor,  Feb. 
20,  1959) 

Seoul    VtiLs  Political   Unrest — Rhee   Fuss 

I  (By  Gordon  Walker) 

Hong  Kong-  A  major  part  of  the  sleam 
which  SoMih  Korea  generated  in  its  latest 
series  of  diplomatic  assaults  upon  Japan  ap- 

I  pears  designed  to  divert  attention  from  acute 
domestic  political  unrest. 

Undoubtedly  President  Rhee  is  sincere  in 
his  opposition  to  Japan's  plan  to  encourage 
the  voluntary  repatriation  of  fome  100,000 
Koie.^n    aliens   to   Communist   >?orth   Korea. 

I  Far  this  would  tend  to  offset — at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  ol  propaganda — his  earlier 
Victory  In  convincing  some  14.000  North  Ko- 
re:in  war  prisoners  not  to  return  home. 

But  Mr.  Rhee  is  still  in  hot  water  with 
Wi'shliigton  over  his  latest  political  moves, 
which  have  the  net  effect  of  tightening  his 
own  personal  rule  to  the  detriment  of  rep- 
resentative government.  And  the  fracas 
vnth  Japan  comes  at  a  time  which  to  Mr. 
Rhee  must  seem  highly  opportune. 


NrW    rUROR   LOOMS 

The  domestic  political  crisis  has  remained 
fairly  dormant  for  the  past  month.  It  is 
likely  to  come  out  in  the  open  again,  how- 
ever, when  U.S.  Ambassador  Walter  Dowling, 
Just  back  from  Washington,  sets  before  Mr. 
Rhee  Washington's  lull  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

The  situation  in  a  nutshell  Is  that  Mr.  Rhee 
,on  Christmas  Eve  engineered  the  Jamming 
'through  the  national  assembly  of  a  highly 
dictatorial  type  of  national  security  law. 
Strong  opposition  within  the  assembly  was 
skillfully  sidestepped  by  the  device  of  lock- 
ing cppositlon  members  outside  the  assembly 
building. 

Heated  outcries  from  opposition  members 
resulted  in  their  being  arrested  or  otherwise 
ptj'-hed  abo'.it  by  police. 

President  Eisenhower  apparently  messaged 
Mr  Phee  cxprerslng  regret  that  the  new 
security  law  seemed  to  cut  out  what  was  left 
of  civil  rights  In  Korea.  And  the  South  Ko- 
rean cabinet  received  a  warning  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  might  consider  paring  aid  to 
the  tiny  republic. 

Mr.  Rhee  disregarded  these  warnings.  As 
a  result  Mr.  Dowling  was  rcralled  to  Wash- 
ington January  16  to  receive  further  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rhee's  argument  In  favor  of  the  new 
security  law  hinges  on  his  contention  that 
his  infJlUgence  service  has  discovered  a 
North  Korean  plot  to  Invade  South  Korea 
sometime  this  year. 

Added  to  this  argument — considered  by 
many  a  familiar  wolf  cry — is  the  contention 
that  Communiat  infiltration  in  Sovith  Korea 
has  been  intensified  a-d  that  North  Korean 
forces  are  now  larger  than  those  of  South 
Korea. 

The  US.  Embassy  in  Seoul,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  the  real  reason  behind  the  new 
law  is  to  further  tighten  Mr.  Rhee's  mono- 
lithic pDliticai  leadership  and  to  pull 
the  rug  from  under  the  opposition  forces 
which  have  been  steadily  building  up  their 
strength  over  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  pointed  out.  for  instance,  that  the 
new  security  law  already  has  resulted  in  a 
stifiliig  of  the  opposition  Democratic  Party 
as  well  as  press  criticism  of  the  Government. 

And  whatever  doubts  may  have  lingered  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  vanished  when  plam- 
clothes  Korean  police  recently  invaded  llie 
Embaesy  to  seize  a  Korean  employee. 

ECR AMBLE  INDICATED 

Still  another  clue  to  Mr.  Rhee's  purpose 
is  seen  in  the  fact  he  is  attempting  now  to 
change  the  system  so  th.it  local  government 
oHicers  shall  be  appointed  rather  than 
elected  according  to  law. 

The  problem  which  confronts  Washington 
in  all  this  is  simple  to  understand. 

Mr.  Rhee  is  83  years  old.  and  even  thou.gh 
he  evinces  the  activity  of  a  man  much 
younger,  the  question  of  succession  is  a  nat- 
ural one. 

The  United  States  has  hoped  to  encourage 
a  moderate  opposition  group  and  has  op- 
posed consistently  Mr.  Rhee's  authoritarian- 
ism on  the  grounds  that  if  he  suddenly  were 
removed  from  office  the  situation  would  lead 
to  a  bitter  and  inflammatory  scramble  on  all 
sides. 

It  generally  is  conceded  that  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  In  South  Korea  has  tended  to 
keep  the  South  Kc«-ean  Army  out  of  politics, 
while  the  known  U.S.  backing  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident John  Chang — member  of  the  opposition 
Democratic  Party — probably  has  prevented 
his  ouster  by  Mr.  Rhee  who  dislikes  him  In- 
tensely. 

The  other  side  of  the  problem  for  Wash- 
ington is  the  fact  that  while  it  disdains  au- 
thoritarianism in  South  Korea,  it  has  done 
little  to  block  similar  digressions  from  rep- 
resentative government  In  countries  like 
Thailand  and  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 


LIKELY    SUCCESSORS 

Mr.  Rhee  even  went  so  far  as  to  point  out 
to  Washington  that  it  did  nothing  to  try  to 
prevent  President  de  Gaulle  from  passing  re- 
strictive antisubversion  measures  In  France 
a  month  ago. 

The  two  most  likely  successors  to  Mr.  Rhee, 
barring  a  possible  army  coup  meanwhile,  are 
strongly  pro-American. 

Mr.  Chang,  who  was  formerly  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  is  capable,  popular,  and  mod- 
erate. He  might  have  defeated  Mr.  Rhee  in 
the  presidential  race  if  Mr.  Rhee  has  not 
engineered  a  change  in  the  Constitution  be- 
fore the  elections. 

Chough  Pyong  Ok  is  leader  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  is  noted  for  the  fact  that  he  favors 
closer  cooperation  with  the  United  St?»tes 
and  the  United  Nations,  especially  on  the 
question  of  reunification. 

Mr.  Chough  himself  is  no  particular  be- 
liever in  representative  government,  as  he 
proved  during  his  term  as  head  of  the  na- 
tional police,  but  he  is  dedicated  to  that 
course  because  of  political  couriderations. 

The  dilemma,  therefore,  is  that  Washing- 
ton so  far  has  been  unable  to  create  the  type 
of  political  atmosphere  which  In  a  suitable 
person  eventually  would  take  over  the  reins 
of  power  In  South  Korea. 

Negatively,  Washington  is  using  all  its  re- 
sources to  restrain  Mr.  Rliee,  who  In  his 
present  mood  might  order  the  resumption  of 
fighting  if  he  thought  he  could  get  away  with 
ItT 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

27,  19591 

Rhee  Tightens  Hold  on  Electorate 

I  By  Warwick  Armstrong) 

SEOtTL,  Korea. — Amid  growing  political  un- 
rest and  tightening  police  restrictions.  Pres- 
ident Rhee  and  his  Liberal  Party  are 
already  preparing  vigorously  for  the  1960 
elections  in  South  Korea. 

It  is  being  openly  asserted  that  emergency 
legislation,  which  appears  to  threaten  and 
even  deny  civil  rights,  and  which  was  forced 
througli  the  National  Assembly  while  the 
police  detained  Democratic  (opposition) 
members  in  the  parliamentary  basement,  is 
designed  primarily  to  Insure  political  suc- 
cess for  the  Liberals. 

The  security  measures,  the  Liberals  reply, 
are  Intended  only  to  meet  the  menace  of 
Communist  Infiltration  from  the  north, 
which,  they  say,  is  being  systematically  pro- 
moted. 

The  Democrats  are  convinced,  however, 
that  the  provisions  against  subversion  will 
be' used  to  muzzle  the  press,  suppress  public 
meetings  and  public  opinion,  and  thereby 
weaken  and  destroy  all  political  opposition. 

OPPONENT   IN    prison 

They  point  to  the  fate  of  the  former 
Progressive  Party,  which  was  deemed  to  have 
gone  too  far  to  the  left  and  which  was 
banned,  even  before  these  tighter  repression 
laws  were  enforced. 

The  Progressives'  leader.  Cho  Bong-am.  Is 
now  in  prison  under  capital  sentence  for 
alleged  espionage  and  subversion.  He  was 
originally  sentenced  to  5  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  the  penalty  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  limit.  The  Democrats  believe 
that  this  Is  intended  to  be  a  warning  to 
them. 

President  Rhee  has  also  tightened  his 
political  grip  on  South  Korea  by  a  new 
local  autonomy  law  which  will  empower  him 
to  appoint,  directly  or  indirectly,  local  ad- 
ministrative chiefs  in  cities  and  provinces. 
Previously  these  mayors  and  governors  were 
elected. 

"Korea  Is  a  unitary  state,  but  it  has  had 
only  10  years  of  democratic  experience,"  was 
the  recent  official  reply  to  this  criticism. 
••At  first  it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  elect  al- 
most everybody.     But  we  found  that  many 
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local  officials  told  the  national  government 
to  carry  out  lt«  own  orders  and  that  the 
business  of  the  country  was  no  concern  of 
theirs. 

*  Korea  went  a  little  too  far  with  local 
autonomy  and  the  pendulum  has  now  swung 
the  other  way.  Experimentation  will  con- 
tinue in  the  Interest  of  finding  the  best  pos- 
sible balance.  •  •  •  If  and  when  the  peo- 
ple are  persuaded  that  they  wish  to  elect 
more  local  officials  again,  they  can  bring  that 
about  through  the  choice  of  representatives 
who  stend  for  such  a  policy." 

PLATTOKMS    SIMILAR 

It  Is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  is  little 
real  difference  between  the  party  platforms 
of  South  Korea's  governing  Liberals  and  op- 
position Democrats.  Both  are  equally  na- 
tionalistic and  anti-Communist,  and  ntither 
Is  dlstingxiished  for  the  exercise  of  the  sweet 
If  rare  political  virtue  of  compromise  and 
tolerance. 

The  Democrats  are  doing  their  best  to 
capitalize  on  the  excesses  of  the  Liberals, 
but  observers  In  Seoul  believe  that  the 
Democrats  would  pursue  much  the  same 
course  If  they  were  In  office  and  felt,  as  the 
Liberals  do.  that  their  power  was  threatened 
by  a  rising  opposition. 

The  Western  Liberal  may  rightly  deplore 
these  transgressions  against,  and  retreats 
from,  true  democratic  principles.  But  many 
declare  that  it  is,  unhappily,  too  early,  in 
the  most  optimistic  mood,  to  evaluate  South 
Korean  democratic  standards  and  practice  in 
Western  terms. 

Nonetheless,  the  North  Koreans  are  natu- 
rally exulting  in  the  propaganda  opportunity 
to  deride  U.S.  claims  that  South  Korea  is 
a  showcase  of  democracy.  Further,  some 
Americans  have  been  sp>eculatlng  whether  a 
democratic  government  would  make  a  more 
helpful  and  useful  administration. 

EISENHOWER    RAPPED 

President  Rhee  himself  Is  undeterred  alike 
by  hostile  Communist  propaganda  and 
friendly  U.S.  protestations.  He  has  been 
angered  by  U.S.  press  criticism  and.  it  is  un- 
derstood, tartly  reminded  President  Elsen- 
hower (who  regretted  the  implication  of  the 
recent  security  legislation)  that  the  United 
States  had  not  offered  any  criticism  of  Gen- 
eral de  Oaulle  when  he  decreed  stern  meas- 
ures against  subversion  In  Prance. 

Quite  simply.  President  Rhee  is  resolved 
that  no  political  opponent  shall  succeed 
him,  even  In  the  event  of  his  passing.  He 
will  run  for  a  fourth  term,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  opposed  by  his  Democratic  Vice 
President,  John  M.  Chang,  who.  to  Rhee's 
chagrin,  beat  the  Liberal  nominee  at  the 
Inst  election. 

Western  diplomats  say.  moreover,  that 
there  are  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
Government  secured  the  passage  of  another 
emergency  bill,  giving  the  President  power 
to  delay  the  formation  of  an  approved  Upper 
House,  solely  because  the  Vice  President,  who 
would  automatically  preside  over  that  body, 
might  again  be  a  member  of  the  opp>osition 
forces. 

Mr.  Chang  is  a  moderate  and  pro-Ameri- 
can— he  was  first  South  Korean  Ambassador 
to  Washington — and  does  not  share  Presi- 
dent Rhee's  Implacable  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ments. Yet.  it  is  thought  likely  that  he 
would  need  to  be  provided  with  personal 
protection  by  the  United  States  If  a  sudden 
crisis  brought  him  into  the  presidency  before 
the  1960  elections. 

The  alternative  of  a  military  government 
tends  to  be  discounted  because  It  Is  said 
that  President  Rhee  has  been  careful  to  move 
any  ambitious  general  who  seemed  to  be 
gaining  prestige  and  popularity. 


[From  the  Commonweal,  Jan.  30.  1959] 

DXMOOACT    IN   KORXA 

The  recent  troubles  in  Korea — where  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee's  majority  party  in  the 
National  Assembly  has  rammed  through  a 
harsh  security  law  and  a  bill  to  abolish  all 
elected  local  governments — point  up  a  con- 
tinuing paradox  and  danger  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  All  too  often.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  the  urgency  of  the  Communist 
threat  has  prompted  U.S.  policymakers  to 
support  whatever  government  promised  to 
be  most  firmly  anti-Communist,  whatever 
else  it  was,  and  most  dependable,  whatever 
the  internal  situation. 

Using  such  criteria,  our  State  Department 
has  found  it  advisable.  In  recent  years,  to 
support  a  great  many  political  strong  men, 
thereby  incurring  bitter  criticism  and  com- 
plaint from  harried  dissenters  to  such  au- 
thoritarian regimes  and.  throughout  the 
world  but  especially  In  the  lands  struggling 
to  achieve  free  self-government,  the  damning 
charge  of  cyniclEm  and  hypocrisy.  Our  pol- 
icymakers are.  of  course,  not  unaware  of  thes« 
reactions.  But  they  Judge  our  moral  vul- 
nerability and  propaganda  defeats  as  neces- 
sary evils  in  the  atUlument  of  a  more  crucial 
objective — immediate  security  against  the 
Communist  threat.  And  it  is  the  sUbie. 
tightly  organized  government  which  seems  to 
offer  the  best  chance  for  this  security. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  this 
dilemma  Is  easily  solved,  that  the  wisest 
course  in  our  relations  with  undemocratic 
or  not-so-democratlc  states  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  any  simple 
moralistic  formula.  But  It  does  seem  that 
we  have  too  often  given  our  support  to  the 
governments  of  various  turbulent  states  on 
the  ba£is  of  extremely  shortsighted  Judg- 
ments. Time  after  time  we  have  paid  a  high 
price — In  moral  prestige  and  propaganda  po- 
sition— for  stability  and  antlcommunlsm 
which  turned  out  to  be  nonexistent. 

Now  it  Is  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  Is 
In  the  spotllcht  and  our  ally  Syngman  Rhee 
who  is  embarrassing  us,  throughout  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world,  by  his  attempt  to 
suspend  almost  all  democratic  rl'^hta  and 
to  bring  all  government,  down  to  the  village 
level,  under  central  control.  It  may  be  that 
some  such  steps  are  necessary  to  combat  the 
danger  of  Conununlst  Infiltration.  It  may 
be  that  the  effects  of  the  controversial  laws 
are  being  exaggerated  by  groups  hostile  to 
Dr.  Rhee's  party.  But  in  any  case,  the 
phrasing  of  the  new  legislation  and  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  In  which  it  was  passed 
Into  law  are  profoundly  disquieting.  The 
neutralist  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
openly  skeptical  of  President  Rhee's  good 
faith,  and  once  again  they  are  casting  the 
United  States  as  the  friend  of  dictators,  as 
the  enemy  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  situation  In  Korea  demands  a  hard 
reexamination,  and  if  Syngman  Rhee  Is 
amenable  to  our  persuasion  (not  Interfer- 
ence), as  he  very  likely  is.  we  should  make 
known  to  him  the  depth  of  our  convictions 
about  democracy.  There  Is  little  stability 
or  security  or  protection  against  the  Com- 
munist tide  In  a  government  which  has  not 
the  full  consent  of  the  people. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  May  7,  1959) 

U.S.  Envoy  Tells  Korea  or  Threat  to 

Liberties 

(By  Gene  Kramer) 

Seoul,  Korea.  May  6.— An  American  diplo- 
mat today  told  Koreans  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  "advocated  a  campaign 
against  Communist  subversion  which  re- 
sulted in  a  threat  to  Individual  rights  and 
liberties." 

Minister  Sam  P.  Gllstrap,  deputy  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  here,  did  not  mention 
Korean  issues  In  his  speech  to  a  Rotary  din- 


ner. But  listeners  considered  his  timing  and 
wording  a  show  of  American  disapproval  of 
South  Korea's  new  security  law  and  the 
recent  Government  shutdown  of  the  opposi- 
tion newspaper.  Kyung  Hyang   Sliinmoon. 

"After  a  country  has  discarded  Its  liber- 
ties to  face  its  totalitarian  enemy."  OUstrap 
said.  "It  finds  that  It  has  given  away  what 
the  enemy  would  have  taken  awny." 

"How  much  better  cff  Is  a  country  as  a 
Fascist  dictatorship  than  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship?" he  asked. 

The  diplomat  mentioned  McCarthy  in  dis- 
cussing what  he  called  "America's  crisis  de- 
cision •  •  •  In  favor  of  continuing  Internal 
liberties"  at  a  time  when  "the  Communist 
challenge   appeared    in   all   Its  dimensloiis." 

"The  question  was  raised  in  many  minds 
whether  the  United  States  could  cope  with 
a  Communi.'it  threat  without  creating  a 
stronger  front  at  the  sacrifice  of  llt>crties  or 
Individual  rights."  he  said.  "At^thls  psycho- 
logical moment  a  man  came  to  the  fore  whom 
yc;u  all  remember.  Senator  McCarthy. 

"He  advocated  a  campaign  against  Com- 
munist subversion  which  resulted  In  a  threat 
to  individual  rights  and  liberties.  He  re- 
ceived considerable  support  from  people  who 
believed  that  the  danger  of  subversion  by 
Communists  was  so  great  that  Individual 
rights  should  be  sacrificed  when  necessary. 

"Senator  McCarthy's  crtisade  lasted  more 
than  2  years  and  it  waa  seen  by  vast  seg- 
ments of  the  American  population  as  per- 
haps the  greatest  threat  to  individual  rlghU 
in  the  country  in  a  century. 

"But  the  opposition  to  the  McCarthy  idea 
gained.  His  support  weakened.  And  before 
his  death  his  catue  was  lost.  This  waa 
America's  crisis  decision." 

Meantime,  the  publUher  of  Kyung  Hyang 
Shinmoon  today  applied  for  a  court  injunc- 
tion to  suspend  the  Rhee  government  order 
shutting  down  his  antlgovernment  news- 
paper. He  said  In  a  petition  that  his  news- 
paper would  go  bankrupt  if  kept  closed  until 
the  Seoul  appellate  court  rules  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Government  order. 

The  Catholic-backed  newspaper  waa  shut 
down  April  30  by  Information  Director 
Chun  Sung  Chun,  who  charged  the  paper 
with  erroneous  and  Inflammatory  writings. 
The  paper  contends  the  closure  is  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  was  ordered  under  an 
ordinance  of  the  U.3.  military  occupation 
government. 

(Prom    the    Washington    Poat    and    Time* 
Herald) 

Crackdown  in  Korea 

The  South  Korean  Government's  arbitrary 
suspension  of  the  opposition  newspaper 
Kyunghyang  Shlnmun  on  May  1— which 
American  Ambassador  Walter  C.  Dowllng 
branded  "suppression  of  the  press" — should 
dispel  any  doubU  on  the  existence  of  presa 
freedom  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Pyo  Wook  Han's  April  24  letter  on  your 
March  30  editorial.  "Korea  Prosecutes  Crit- 
ics." completely  bypasses  this  key  question. 

The  Korean  Newspaper  Editors'  Associa- 
tion has  charged  that  the  ROK  govern- 
ment's unwarranted  action  gave  a  serloua 
blow  to  Korean  editors  at  a  time  when  they 
were  campaigning  to  be  admitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Press  Institute — which  organ- 
ization, with  reason,  has  consistently  banned 
South  Korea  from  membership. 

While  the  record  of  press  censorship  in 
South  Korea  parallels  that  nation's  11 -year 
history,  a  glance  at  the  last  few  months 
should  suffice. 

The  national  assemblymen  election  law, 
as  amended  January  1.  1958.  threatened 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  reporting  false 
facta  in  order  to  have  certain  candidates 
elected  or  not  elected."  The  ROK  govern- 
ment was  sole  arbiter  of  what  was  false. 

The  amended  national  security  law, 
forced   through  the   National   Assembly  De- 
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cember  24.  1958,  while  all  opposition  legis- 
lators were  locked  out  of  the  assembly  hall. 
bars  criticism  of  top  Government  officials 
and  suppresses  honest  investigation  even  of 
cultural  and  economic  data. 

In  Augtist  1958.  over  3  months  before  the 
national  security  law  was  amended,  three 
newsmen  were  Jailed  for  possible  violation 
of  it.  On  August  1.  the  Korea  Times  colum- 
nist "Hensyc"  was  arrested  for  describing 
the  Lebanese  revolt  and  the  Iraqi  coup 
d'etat  as  "manifestations  of  the  people's 
will,  like  the  Democratic  landslide  in  our 
city  I  Seoul  I  election  last  May.  the  will  of 
populaces  fed  up  with  the  status  quo." 

On  August  8.  Sasangye  writer  Ham  Sok 
Hon  waa  arrested  for  calling  the  Koreans 
"people  without  a  country".  On  August  11. 
Dong  A  Ilbo  military  reporter  Choi  Won  Kak 
was  Jailed  for  discussing  the  reported  plan 
to  reduce  ROK  armed  forces,  although  he 
had  been  briefed  freely  by  a  high  defense 
ministry  source. 

The  notorious  Indictment  on  February  28 
of  Kyunghyang  Shlnmun  writer  (and  op- 
position legislator)  Chu  Yo  Han  and  pub- 
lisher Han  Chang  U  over  Chu's  comments 
on  "Tyranny  of  the  Majority" — an  article  by 
Notre  Dame  University  Prof.  Ferdinand  A. 
Hermens  in  the  spring  1958  issue  of  Social 
Research — was  obviously  Just  the  first  step 
toward  the  shutdown  of  that  newspaper. 

Another  step  was  the  April  4  arrest  of 
Kyunghyang  Shlnmun  reporters  Eo  Im 
Yung  and  Chung  Tal  Sun  on  charges  of 
violating  the  national  security  law  by  re- 
porting the  arrest  of  a  spy.  Chung  was  re- 
leased after  21  days  of  detention  but  Eo  is 
still  in  Jail. 

While  all  opposition  is  being  suppressed 
to  secure  a  fourth  term  for  Preeldent  Rhee 
in  the  1960  election,  the  choice  of  Kyungh- 
yang Shlnmun  for  this  vendetta  was  oc- 
casioned by  Its  strong  support  of  oppoeitlon 
Vice  President  Chang  Myun  (Dr.  John  M. 
Chang) . 

The  orderly  processes  of  law  which  Mr. 
Han  extols  nevertheless  enabled  policemen 
to  ransack  Kyunghyang  Shlnmun  offices  and 
confiscate  manuscripts  and  galleys.  When 
60  Judges'  10-year  terms  expired  In  1958, 
President  Rhee  conspicuously  failed  to  re- 
appoint a  number  with  whose  past  decisions 
he  had  disagreed.  Democratic  gages  cannot 
be  applied  when  the  law  is  manipulated 
by  a  dictatorial  executive. 

Democracy  has  a  long  way  to  go  In  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

V  DoaoTHT  W.  Allan. 

Research  Associate, 
Korean  Affairs  Institute. 

W*£HINCTON. 


In  the  crowded  years  since  1948,  the 
sacrifices  and  achievements  of  Israel 
have  been  etched  deeply  and  unforgetta- 
bly in  the  story  of  civilization.  We 
shall,  as  other  free  nations,  stand  ready 
to  assist  and  encourage  Israel  as  we 
commemorate  this  anniversary  of  her 
independence. 


ISRAEL'S  BIRTHDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  note  the  fact  that  it  was 
11  years  ago  this  month  that  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Palestine  the  independent  State  of  Is- 
rael was  established. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Is- 
rael has.  in  the  past  11  years,  had  her 
share  of  heartaches  and  handicaps.  I 
know  firsthand  the  determination,  faith, 
courage  and  industry  that  has  made 
possible  the  historic  achievements  of 
these  years.  The  philosophy  and  pol- 
icy of  the  State  of  Israel  was  declai  ed 
by  Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurion  when  he 
said: 

First,  define  your  objective:  declare  your 
need,  say  what  you  want.  Then,  and  only 
then  consider  the  obstacles.  But  even  then 
the  obstacles  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
objective.  Never  must  the  objective  be  re- 
nounced in   favor  of  the  obstacles. 


ROY     PRICE     PERFORMS     PRAISE- 
WORTHY PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  represent  one  of  the  leading  coal 
States  of  the  Nation,  my  sympathies 
usually  are  with  those  Senators  who  are 
concerned  with  the  economic  well-being 
of  miners  and  the  mining  industry. 

For  that  reason  it  was  gratifying  to 
me  recently  to  see  the  Senators  repre- 
senting the  important  copper-mining 
States  cooperate  when  they  believed  that 
an  action  under  consideration  by  the 
executive  branch  might  adversely  affect 
the  copper  industry. 

They  had  heard  rumors  that  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  was 
proposing  the  sale  of  128.000  tons  of 
copper  held  in  inventories  purchased 
under  the  authority  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  They  quickly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Leo  A. 
Hoe^h.  Director  of  the  OCDM,  the  pos- 
sible impact  such  release  would  have  on 
an  industry  struggling  out  of  the  re- 
cession period  of  1957. 

It  was  even  more  gratifyying  to  learn 
of  the  cooperation  extended  by  Mr. 
Hoegh  and  the  responsible  executives 
who  serve  under  him.  Although  press 
reports  indicated  that  the  agency  had 
planned  to  release  not  more  than  5,000 
tons  of  copper  a  month — a  rate  which  is 
equivalent  to  1  day's  domestic  consump- 
tion a  month,  the  press  later  reported 
that  OCDM  had  postponed  indefinitely 
consideration  of  the  sale  of  any  copper 
from  its  inventory. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues indicates  that  the  executive 
branch  is  often  responsive  to  the  valid 
wishes  of  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent. 

This  decision  to  postpone  release  of 
the  metal.  I  believe,  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  Hoegh  by  Mr.  J.  Roy  Price,  As- 
sistant Director  of  OCDM  in  charge  of 
Resources  and  Production. 

Mr.  Price  was  recently  described  in 
Senate  debate  as  being  "a  gentle- 
man living  on  Long  Island  and  visiting 
Washington  once  a  week  as  a  defense 
mobilization  consultant."  This  was 
later  corrected  on  the  floor  when  it  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Price  is  a  Senate- 
approved  Pi-esidential  apF>ointee  to  the 
office  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena toi:,  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  record  that  the  remark  just  referred 
to  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  made  by  me  at  the 
begiiming  of  a  period  when  many  of  us 
were  disturbed  over  a  possible  infiltration 
into  the  domestic  market  of  copper  from 
the  Government  owned  stockpile. 


Later  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  Mr.  Price.  I  had  a  chance 
to  meet  with  him  and  talk  with  him  per- 
sonally. I  have  come  to  admire  him  for 
the  man  he  is  and  for  the  devoted  public 
servant  he  is,  and  for  the  great  service 
he  is  rendering  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  he  is  an  able  ad- 
ministrator and  a  trustee"  confidant  of 
Governor  Hoegh,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Denf  ense  Mobilization. 

I  am  sure  he  is  a  friend  of  the  copi>er 
industry  and  of  the  copper  miners,  and 
that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  have  labored  for  several 
years.  I  know  that  both  he  and  Gov- 
ernor Hoegh  are  determined,  on  the  basis 
of  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
the  Governor,  that  there  will  be  no  cop- 
per released  from  the  stockpile,  and  that 
thereby  the  copper  economy  of  our  coun- 
try and  indeed,  the  copper  economy  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  have  been 
given  added  stability. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  my 
debt  to  both  Mr.  Price  and  Governor 
Hoegh  for  the  fine,  outstanding  service 
they  have  rendered  and  the  considera- 
tion they  have  given  to  us  who  come 
from  the  hard  rock  mining  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  has  been 
eminently  fair  and  most  generous. 

Mr.  President,  Roy  Price  is  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  gives  full  time 
to  a  difficult  and  important  job.  It  is  a 
matter  of  significant  pride  to  me  that  he 
is  a  native  of  our  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. As  a  Presidential  appointee,  he 
came  to  Government  at  F>ersonal  and 
financial  sacrifice  after  30  years  with  the 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  fields  of  research 
and  development,  production,  sales,  and 
management.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who 
conducted  the  original  research  in  this 
country  on  vinyl  plastics  for  Union  Car- 
bide. 

Among  some  of  his  major  achieve- 
ments in  industry,  Mr.  Price  helped  to 
develop  plastic  insulated  electrical  wiring 
in  cooperation  with  the  cable  industry 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an  entirely  satis- 
factory product  to  meet  the  Navy  re- 
quirements for  the  use  of  low  voltage 
insulated  wire  aboard  ship.  While  the 
development  work  required  several  years, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  technical 
approval  of  it  was  given  by  the  Navy  at 
almost  the  same  time  Hitler  invaded 
Poland.  Thus,  the  impcrtance  of  Mr. 
Price's  worK  in  this  development  can  be 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  mate- 
rials were  used  in  place  of  rubber  dur- 
ing World  War  n  in  the  construction  of 
all  Navy  ships,  tanks,  jeeps,  airplanes, 
trucks,  completely  filling  the  gap  created 
by  the  denial  of  rubber. 

Mr.  Price  received  his  b€w;helor  of 
science  degree  from  West  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan  College.  In  addition  to  graduate 
work  done  at  two  other  universities,  he 
has  received  citations  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  science  and  industry  and  for  his 
contributions  to  the  field  of  education. 

In  his  earlier  corporate  experience 
and  following  his  research  work,  Mr. 
Price  served  2  years  on  the  Union  Car- 
bide Fellowship  at  the  Mellon  Institute 
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of  Industrial  Research  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

During  World  War  11,  he  was  In  vir- 
tually constant  attendance  at  meetings 
with  the  various  defense  agencies  assist- 
ing in  the  war  program  to  provide  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  products  to  help  win  the 
war. 

My  investigation  of  Mr.  Price's  respon- 
sibilities in  Government  reveals  that  the 
successful  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  enemy  attack  is  dependent  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  upon  the  degree 
of  effective  mobilization  of  resources 
and  the  planning  and  programing 
established  for  use  of  these  resources. 
Mr.  Price,  as  Assistant  Director  in  charge 
of  Resources  and  Production  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
is  a  key  and  primary  link  in  providing 
the  leadership  and  recommendations  for 
establishing  the  programs  and  plans  on 
which  the  overall  capacities  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Nation's  resources  can  be 
measured.  These  plans  and  programs. 
Mr.  President,  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  comprehensive  defense  pre- 
paredness of  this  Nation. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  14.  1959,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  94)  to  defer  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat  until 
June  1,  1959. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.»  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow.  Fri- 
day. May  15,  1959.  at  12  o'clock  meri- 
dian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  14.  1959: 

United    Nations 

Harold  M.  Randall,  of  Iowa,  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

AovisoRT   Commission   on    Information 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information  for  terms  expiring  January  27, 
1962.  and  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified: 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  of  Arizona. 

Mark  A.  May,  of  Connecticut. 

National  Labok  Reu^tions  Board 
Stuart  Rothman,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Fxdcrai.  Coal  Mink  Safctt  Board  or  Review 
Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 


of    Review   for    a    term    expiring    July    15, 
1962. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Dr.  Logan  Wilson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  May  10,  1964. 

Public  Health  Service 

Thomas  Edward  Keys,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health 
Service,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  expiring 
August   3.    1962. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
The  following-named   persons  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grades  Indicated  In 
the   Coast  and   Geodetic  Survey,   subject   to 
qualifications  provided  by  law: 

TO  be  captains 
Clarence  R.  Reed. 
William  C.  Russell. 

TO    BE    ENSIGNS 

Claude  B.  Carter,  Jr.  James  S.  Mldgley 

John  M.  E>oherty  Charles  H  Nixon 

Richard  I.  Greene  Jim  L.  Piter 

Melvln  E.  Jones  Jerome  M.  Slaclcman 

Billy  M  Kelter  Robert  D  Weese 
Clifford  H.  Lantz 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general : 

TO    BE    LIEUTENANT    GENERAL 

Lt.  Gen.  Clovls  Ethelbert  Byers.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following- named  offlcers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

TO   BE    OENERALS 

Gen.  Wllllston  Blrkhlmer  Palmer.  012246, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Gen.  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  Schuyler. 
014005.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  oflflcers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  / 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Carter  Bowie  Magruder,  01S15S. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army).  In  the  rank  of  gener.il. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Day  Palmer,  015519.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army).  In   the  rank  of  general. 

The  nominations  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  Henry 
Jark,  and  62  other  oflicers  for  permanent  or 
temporary  app)olntment  in  the  Army,  and 
the  nominations  of  other  ofTicers  for  promo- 
tion or  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers,  i^hlch  were  confirmed  today, 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  15.  1959. 
and  appear  in  full  in  the  Senate  proceedings 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date 
under  the  caption  "Nominations,"  begin- 
ning with  the  name  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  Henry 
Jark,  which  appears  on  page  5994  and  ending 
with  the  name  of  Col.  John  Clyde  Wilson, 
which  appears  on  page  5995. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  Clarence  S. 
Irvine,  296 A  (major  general.  Regular  Air 
Force)  U.S.  Air  Force  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  nominations  of  John  F.  Graf,  and  130 
other  officers  for  appointment  in  the  Air 
Force,  which  were  confirmed  today.  May  14. 
1959.  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April 
30,  1959.  and  appear  in  full  In  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date  under  the  caption  "Nominations." 
beginning  with   the  name  of  John  F.  Graf 


which  is  shown  on  page  7198.  and  ending 
with  the  name  of  Charles  Anthony  Vlckery, 
which  is  shown  on  page  7199. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiuH.sDAY,  May  14,  r.r>9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Davignon  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Burlington.  Vt.,  and  the  Catholic 
University,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Holy  Trinity,  One  God,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  we  bet?  You  to  look  down 
today,  with  mercy  and  loving-kindness 
upon  our  Government,  its  authorities, 
officials,  and  members,  here  to  honor 
You  in  unity  of  purpose.  Help  them 
and  our  Nation,  to  understand  that  they 
share  in  Your  authority:  to  appreciate 
that  they  are  living  instruments  of  hu- 
man justice;  to  prize  a  vocation  to 
worldwide  charity.  Make  and  mold  the 
lawmakers  of  our  United  States  into 
valiant  seekers  of  order,  security  and 
lasting  peace,  so  that  each  of  them  may 
make  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis  his  own: 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 

peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
Wheie  there  is  doubt,  faith: 
Where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  Is  darkness,  light: 
Where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 
O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  seek. 
Not  so  much  to  be  consoled,  as  to  console; 
To  be  understood,  as  to  understand; 
To  be  loved,  as  to  love. 
For  It  Is  in  Riving  that  we  receive: 
It  Is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned. 
And  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to 

eternal  life. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedlng.s  of 
Tuesday.  May  12.  1959,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TEE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford 
one  of  his  secretarle.s.  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approve?*  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
use  at  the  Fifth  National  Jamboree  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  for  other  pur« 
poses; 

H  R  296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  In  connection  with  the 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
the  Philippines  in  1959,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H  R.  1411.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  V. 
Casheu; 

HM.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ICrs.  Ma« 
thilde  Rlngol: 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Logan 
DulT; 
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H.R.  16S5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Damlon  (Maria  SaverU  D'Amello). 
SUter  Maria  TarcUia  (Maria  Glovanna  Fe- 
nuta) ,  and  SUter  Mary  Regina  (Maria  Llzzl) ; 

HR.  1601.  An  act  for  tb*  reUef  of  OUvar 
O.  Newsome; 

H.R.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Kondoleon  (also  known  as  James  Kondo- 
lous): 

H.R.  2063.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Otis 
Parks.  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C.  Dickey: 

H.R.  2099.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  post- 
humous cash  award  in  recognition  of  the 
scientific  contributions  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic ordnance  made  by  the  late  Paul  M. 
Tedder; 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13— 
Wage  Elmers'  Plans — of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

HR.  2281  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  relocation  expenses  to  Mllo  G.  and 
Patricia  Wingard; 

H.R.  2296.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Stcri- 
lon  Corp. 

H  Jl.  2603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hydrotherm  Corp.; 

H.R  2949.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lois  K. 
Alexander: 

HM  2975.  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  in  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreemenu  by  au- 
thorized officials,  to  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  but  which  were  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
applicable  regulations: 

HR.3096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3203  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  mudern  naval  vessels; 

HR.3930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
E  Sjieer; 

HR.4121  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certuin 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Bt.ites.  or  their  eurvlvors.  who  were  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  the  Korean 
hostilities: 

H.R  4314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Abrah»tm.  Jahn  A.  Carroll,  Forrest  B.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  J.  Sawyers.  Jack  Sllmon,  and 
David  N.  WlUnn; 

HJ%.  4615.  An  act  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice of  nubility  to  reimburse  the  United  Slates 
lor  the  value  of  transportation  requests  er- 
roneously furnish  to  them  by  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4913.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  author- 
ize the  N.itlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  buildings  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  fur  Its  use. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  quadricentennlal  anni- 
versary of  Florida  and  to  recognize  the 
quadricentennlal  anniversary  commission  of 
that  SUt«. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

8  44.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project.  Calif.,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  such  tinit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1120.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with 
respect  to  the  reserves  required  to  be  main- 


tained by  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  against  deposits  and  to  elim- 
inate the  claaslflcatlon  "central  reserve  city"; 
and 

S.  1434.  An  act  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  Insurance  of  ship  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1960.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MAT- 
TERS  APPROPRIATION   BILL,   1960 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow.  May  15,  to  file  reports 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bin  for  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
and  tlie  general  Government  matters  ap- 
propriation bill,  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Taber  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  both  bills. 


COMNHTTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
ontheblU  S.  57. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONOR  "B^E  DONALD  A. 
QUARLES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEV^KFR.  Is  there  cbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M.HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lats 
Donald  Aubrey  Qiarles.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  was  carried  to  his 
final  resting  place  in  Arlin::ton  National 
Cemetery  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

I  have  seen  many  D.ipartment  of  De- 
fense Oiflcials  come  and  go  in  Washing- 
ton, but  I  have  never  encountered  among 
them  a  man  for  whom  I  had  greater  re- 
spact  than  Don  Quarles.  He  inspired 
confidence.  His  sense  of  honor  was  of 
the  highest.  Relatively  small  in  physi- 
cal stature,  he  was  big  in  heart  and  ca- 
pacity for  service. 

He  was  not  a  captive  of  high  ranking 
military  officers.  He  did  his  own  think- 
ing. His  broad  experience  in  Industry 
and  science  gave  him  an  exceptionally 
fine  background  for  his  important  work 
in  the  Pentagon. 

Don  Quarles  Is  going  to  be  missed.  A 
newcomer  to  the  Pentagon  could  not 
possibly  bring  to  bear  such  experience 
and  understanding  of  the  multi-billlon- 
doUar  programs  of  defense.  Indeed, 
Don  Quarles  had  a  special  understanding 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  defense 
weapons  and  problems  which  few,  if  any. 


civilian  officials  or  military  officers  have 
had  the  capacity  and  opportunity  to 
acquire. 

Don  Quarles  was  a  quiet  and  gentle 
man,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  iron.  He 
had  ideas  and  convictions  and  he  stayed 
by  them.  With  respect  to  some  matters 
he  was  a  controversial  figure  in  the 
Pentagon.  No  doubt,  the  history  of  this 
period  will  record  that  at  times  he  was 
wrong.  But  he  will  be  remembered  as 
a  man  of  good  will,  fine  character,  re- 
markable abiUty,  and  a  man  of  great 
industry  who  literally  gave  his  life  for 
his  country. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  excused  from  attendance  at 
sessions  of  the  House  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEy\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  Israels  11th  anniversary.  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  that  sturdy  Uttle  state  and  to  her 
people.  These  11  years  have  been  mo- 
mentous not  only  for  the  tremendous 
effort  that  tlie  people  of  Isitiel  have 
made  to  insure  the  stability  and  viability 
of  the  state,  but  also  for  the  extension 
into  that  area  of  the  principles  of  free 
government. 

The  Western  powers  must  surely  real- 
ize how  great  is  their  gain  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  democracy  in  that 
heretofore  barren  area;  a  democracy  en- 
hanced by  technological  know-how;  by 
a  people  literate  and  energetic. 

There  were  tho?e  who,  like  false 
prophets.  pred'Cted  that  the  little  state 
would  not  survive  the  heavy  burdens  of 
immigration,  defense,  the  lack  of  raw 
materials,  the  sea  of  hostility  that  sur- 
rounded her  in  that  area.  This  11th  an- 
niversary of  Israel  marks  how  wrong 
they  were. 

It  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  that  this  little  state  has 
proved  its  worth,  for  there  are  parallels 
in  the  histories  of  these  two  countries 
which  tighten  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  understanding.  Both  were  bom  out 
of  an  unalterable  wish  for  freedom. 
Both,  through  determination  and  vital- 
ity, made  their  countries  grow  and  pros- 
per. Both,  each  in  its  own  way,  have 
been  called  the  melting  pot  of  the  world, 
and  both  have  taken  the  diverse  ele- 
ments within  their  populations  and 
achieved  an  enviable  unity. 
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COMMUNIST  DIPLOMATIC  PERFIDY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  minute  to  call  attention 
to  the  remarks  I  shall  make  later  in 
today's  proceedings  regarding  Commu- 
nist diplomatic  perfidy. 

At  this  time  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
which  looks  forward  to  a  so-called  sum- 
mit conference,  it  is  well  for  Americans 
to  recall  that  breaching  international 
agreements  is  a  40-year-old  device  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists  to  forward 
the  aggressions  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  My  later  re- 
marks will  list  a  number  of  the  major 
Soviet  breaches  of  agreements  that  have 
occurred  and  discuss  the  Communist 
dogma  by  which  they  justify  their  con- 
tempt of  Western  concepts  of  inter- 
national law. 


USE  OP  THE  MAILS 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including  in  today's  Record  a  speech 
by  the  Postmaster  General  which  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday.  May  12.  before  a 
group  of  Congressmen  and  women  lead- 
ers, who  have  been  greatly  concerned 
over  the  sending,  and  selling,  of  pornog- 
raphy, otherwise  known  as  plain  un- 
mitigated filth,  through  the  mail. 

It  is  startling  to  find  that  some  people, 
through  cartoons  and  editorials,  are  try- 
ing to  pretend  that  these  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  morals  of  our  children  and 
minors  is  an  attack  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  If  it  is  freedom  of  the  press  to 
impair  the  morals  of  our  children;  if  it 
is  freedom  of  the  press  to  try  to  turn 
our  youths  into  perverts  and  delinquents 
to  make  a  quick  buck;  if  the  free  press 
of  our  country  wishes  to  be  associated 
with  peddlers  of  filth ;  then  the  so-called 
free  press  had  better  go. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  French  woman : 
"Oh  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name." 


FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION. NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS    CONGRESS 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Sneaker.  I  take  this  time  to  announce 
that  the  46th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is 


now  in  session  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  Invite  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  visit  these  sessions.  Perhaps 
the  high  point  of  the  mectinK  will  be  to- 
morrow at  noon  when  the  annual  lunch- 
eon will  be  held.  Every  Member  of  the 
Congress  is  invited  to  be  there.  Of 
course,  you  are  all  ex  ofBclo  members  of 
the  organization  under  the  terms  of  the 
bylaws  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  You  will  find  a  very  in- 
teresting piogram  there  in  conneclion 
with  developing  national  resources  use. 
You  are  all  Invited,  and  I  hope  many  of 
you  will  attend. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  A.  UIHLEIN.  SR. 

Mr.  McCCRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a?k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  a  close  friend  of  many  Members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
ofQcials  of  the  executive  branch,  a  dear 
and  valued  friend  of  Mrs.  McCormack 
and  myself,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Uihlein.  Sr.. 
of  Milwaukee,  who  was  also  a  close  friend 
of  three  Presidents,  the  late  President 
Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  former  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman,  and  President 
Dwicht  D.  Eisenhower,  passed  away  yes- 
terday. 

The  Uihlein  family  of  Milwaukee  Is 
one  of  America's  foremost  and  finest 
families.  "Bob"  Uihlein  carried  on  with 
graciousness  and  goodness  the  fine  qual- 
ities of  his  family  tradition,  which  went 
back  several  generations. 

For  over  25  years  he  was  one  of  the 
mo.st  valued  and  closest  friends  of  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  myself. 

'Bob"  Uihlein  endeared  himself  to  us 
and  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends  because 
of  his  fine  outlook  on  life,  his  Innumer- 
able acts  of  charity,  his  active  Interest  In 
civic  matters  of  a  local  and  national 
nature,  his  love  of  his  fellowman,  par- 
ticularly the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  un- 
fortunate, in  his  deep  interest  through 
his  many  gifts  of  the  advancement  of 
education,  of  his  nobility  of  character. 

"Bob '  Uihlein  was  a  great  American. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  business  and 
financial  life  of  America.  "Bob"  Uihlein 
symbolized  the  finest  thoughts  and 
actions  humanly  possible.  He  believed 
that  power  and  position  was  a  trust  for 
the  exercise  of  the  benefit  of  others  no 
matter  how  a  person  obtained  a  position 
of  power,  whether  in  the  field  of  politics, 
or  through  the  possession  of  wealth  In 
the  field  of  finance.  Industry,  and  busi- 
ness. 

He  clearly  evidenced  it  throughout  his 
life  through  the  many  large  gifts  that  he 
gave,  and  was  instrumental  in  having 
given,  for  religious,  charitable  and  edu- 
cational purposes,  without  regard  to 
race,  color  or  creed. 

Wisconsin  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost 
sons. 


Our  country  has  lost  one  of  her  finest 
citizens. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  lost  a  near 
and  dear  friend  whose  memory  we  shall 
alwavs  tren'^ure. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Uihlein  and  her  loved  ones  our  profound 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TEUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCormack]  I  have  lost 
b  great  and  dear  friend  in  Robert  Uih- 
lein. The  warm  friendship  that  has 
existed  over  the  years  between  Robert 
Uihlein  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas?a- 
chu.<"etts  Is  not  surprising  to  those  who 
know  them  both.  Both  have  been  dis- 
tinguished above  all  by  a  love  for  people, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  powerful 
or  standing  In  the  need  of  friendship. 

Robert  Uihlein  was  close  to  my  grand- 
father and  to  my  father,  and  for  the 
many  years  I  have  known  him.  nothing 
but  kindness  and  good  will  has  come 
from  h'm  to  me. 

Bob  Ulhleln's  Interests  were  as  broad 
as  life  itself.  He  was  an  able  and  alert 
buslnes'man,  a  leader  In  the  brewery 
and  banking  industries.  He  was  a  world 
traveler,  from  the  days  of  the  Boxer 
rebellion  in  China,  which  he  reported 
as  a  war  correspondent,  until  the  nieht 
came,  and  he  could  work  no  more.  He 
was  an  outdoorsman.  a  hunter,  fisher- 
man, and  lover  of  nature.  Just  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  he  was  on  an  ex- 
ploratory trip  In  Alaska.  I  brought  him 
together  with  the  then  delegate,  now 
Senator,  from  Alaska.  Bob  Bartlett; 
and  Bob  Uihlein  became  an  enthusiastic 
backer  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  He  was 
a  philanthropist,  supporter  of  a  hxm- 
dred  worthy  major  causes;  but  there 
were  also  thousands  of  little  acts  of 
kindness  that  nobody  ever  heard  about 
but.  I  venture  to  say.  will  shine  brightest 
of  all  on  the  final  balance  sheet  of  Robert 
Uihlein. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Mary  Ilsley  Uihlein, 
his  fine  children.  Mrs.  Polly  Uihlein 
Trainer  and  Robert  Uihlein.  Jr..  to  his 
brothers,  Eli-win  and  Joseph  Uihlein,  and 
to  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Ida  Uihlein  Pabst 
and  Miss  Paula  Uihlein,  go  my  deepest 
sympathies  and  those  of  my  family. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  as50ciate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  because  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  Mr.  Uihlein  out  in 
California.  We  found  him  to  be  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  and  we  appreciate  the 
contribution  he  and  his  firm  have  made 
to  our  community. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  made 
by  my  two  friends.  Bob  Uihlein  was 
truly  one  of  God's  noblemen,  and  all  of 
us  who  knew  him  through  life  are  bet- 
ter persons  because  we  knew  him  and 
because  of  the  friendship  we  had  with 
him. 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION Bm.,  1959 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5916)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
T(?xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNrnzNCK  Report   (H.   Reft.  No.  355) 

The  conunlt,t«e  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5916)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend - 
menu  numbered  11.  19.  22.  29.  47,  59  and  91. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  31.  33.  34.  35.  37.  40,  41.  49.  51.  53,  64, 
58,  64,  65.  67  68,  70.  72,  73.  74.  77.  78.  80.  81. 
115.  121.  146.  157.  158.  159,  160.  161.  162,  163. 
164.  165.  166.  167.  168,  169,  170  and  171,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
re:ede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,302,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  3:  That  the  House 
reoede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$154,100";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  ••$1.176.100 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,936,600";  and  the  Senate 
a^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  -$6.861. 700' ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
tc  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '•|74,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
tc  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
tc  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$12,554,400";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$150,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  ThtA  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$18,675,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,500,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,667,300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert : 

"NATIOMAL    BTTKEAU    OF    STANDARDS 

"Construction  of  laboratories 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion Of  laboratories',  $19,793." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$39.030,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltli  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '"$11,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$34.898,200 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•$18.312.500'  ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agiee 
to  th?  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$19,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Irxsert  "'$4.098. 700"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3.564.400"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •'$15,497,600  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$5,419,300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$23,300'";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  i£s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,000,000'";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  tame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,117,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmibered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$35,000":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  Hov.se 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,094,500"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,587,200";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  nmendment.  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  projxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$76,700"";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ""$493,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  '•$18,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
insert  ""$90,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,735,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,329,200'':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61.  smd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•724,800";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "1601.700";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  sain». 

Amendment  numbered  79:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  79,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment' Insert  "$30,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$39,900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,102,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  84:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  84.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$63,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  85 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  85,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amende 
ment  Insert  "$682,300":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86:  That  the  Hovme 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  86,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  87,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$59,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  89:  That  the  Houte 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  89,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In 'lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend - 
mt^it  insert  "$1,061,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  90:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  90.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,018,700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendnient  numbered  92:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  92,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
III  Ueu  of  th2  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment  Insert  "$230,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  93 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  93.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$30,400";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  94:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  94.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,070,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  95:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  95.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prof>osed  by  said  anrend- 
ment  Insert  "$329,100";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  projxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,645,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  97.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$167,200";  and  the  Senate  pgree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  98,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,498,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  99:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$0,494,300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  100:  Th'-it  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  100.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$65,550,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101 :  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  101.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$151,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  102:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  103, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$1,809,775";  and  the 
Senate  ngree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103:  That  the 
Hovise  recede  from  Its  dlFBgreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  103.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert  "$269,500 
of  which  $259,500  shall  be  payable  from  the 
highway  fund";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  104:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  104,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$69,400";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  105:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  dlf;a::.eement  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  105,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$216,900";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  106:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  106,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$56,800":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107.  and 
a?ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$130,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  106:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  108.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows  •  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$490.200" •;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  109:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  109,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$152,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  110:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  110,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$16,281,100";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  111:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  111,  and 
jtgree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$739,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  112:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  112,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$513,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  8.nme. 

Anxendment  numbered  113:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  113,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
omendment  insert  "052.300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  114:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  114,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$6,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  116:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  116.  and 
agree  to  the  rame  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$607,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  117:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  117,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$684.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  118:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  118.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a« 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$34,200";  and  the  Senate 
ajrec  to  the  tiune. 
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Amendment  niunbered  119:  That  the 
Houne  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  119.  and 
agre«)  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$50,900  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  120:  That  the 
Houije  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  120.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$541,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  122:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  122, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$1,447,800";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  123:  That  the 
Houije  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  123, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "*3. 186,300";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  124:  That  the 
Hou.ie  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
ame.idment  of  the  Senate  numbered  124, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sxxm  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  '•$14,200";  and  the 
Senste  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  125:  That  the 
Hou:,e  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  125. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  $605,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  126:  That  the 
Houf«  recede  froxja  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  126. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$2,056,800";  and 
the  !5enate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  127:  That  the 
Houte  recede  from  \Xb  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  127. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$149,100";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  128:  That  the 
Houte  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  128, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$3,173,800";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  129:  That  the 
Houte  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  129, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$34,200";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  130:  That  the 
Houfe  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  130, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  fciUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$241,300";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  131:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  131. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  fellows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$2,700";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  132:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ntunbered  132. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 


said  amendment  Insert  "$878,700";   and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  133:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  133,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$380,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  134:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  134, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$251,800";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  135:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  135, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "»342.600 ";  and  the 
Senate  a;?ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  136:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  136, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$3,073,200";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  137:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  137, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$1,573,200";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  138:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  138,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$1,240,700";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  139:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  139,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$462,700";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  140:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  140, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$96,900";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  141:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  141, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$302,100";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  142:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  142, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$99,300";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  143:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  143. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment. 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$760,600";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  144:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  144, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  stun  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$67,500";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  145:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  146, 


and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$147,100";  and  the 
Senete  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  147:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
.imendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  147. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$118,800";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  148:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  148. 
and  a<;ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "$201,400";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  149:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  149, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$43,700";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  150:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  150, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propKJsed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$308,700";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  151:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  151,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$37,100 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  152:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  152, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$123,500";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  153:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  153,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$244,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  154:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  154,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$565,300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  155:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  155.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said 
iunendment  insert  "$41,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  156:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
iunendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  156,  tmd 
tvgree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
iunendment  Insert  "$871,100" ;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  173:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
iunendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  178,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$235,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  174:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  174,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$286,400 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Th«  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  6,  7, 
38.  43.  60.  M,  67,  «3.  «6.  «8.  71.  75.  7«.  88 
and  172. 

Albkbt  Thomas, 
MicMACL  J.  KimwAK. 
John  J.  Roonet, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Claskncz  Cannon, 
Ben  F.  Jensen, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Cabl  Hatden, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Lister  Hill, 
Warren  O.  Macntson, 
John  O.  Pastors, 
Styles  Bridges, 

X^VERETT  SaLTONSTALL. 

Milton  R.  Yoxma, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5916)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposeii. 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely; 

tttlx  I 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Permits  transfer  of 
•3,303,000  for  "Plant  and  animal  disease  and 
pest  control"  Instead  of  83,180,700  as  pro- 
poMd  by  the  House  and  $3,433,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Extension  Service 

Amendment  No.  3:  Permits  transfer  of 
•164.100  for  "Penalty  mall"  Instead  of  •146,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •163,255  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Amendment  No.  4:  Permits  transfer  ot 
•1,176,100  for  "Marketing  research  and  agri- 
cultural estimates"  Instead  of  •1.144,100  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  and  •1.308,100  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Permits  transfer  of 
•1.936.600  for  "Marketing  Services"  Instead 
of  •1.918.600  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•1.954,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  In  dlsa^ee- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Sets  the  amount  for 
"Administrative  expenses"  at  •6.861.700  in- 
stead of  •6.837,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •6.886.300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Information 

Amendment  No.  9:  Permits  transfer  of 
•74.000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Instead 
of  ^71.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•77,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  •12.554.- 
400  for  "Forest  land  management"  instead  of 
•13.383.800  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and 
•  15,336,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  •500,000  for  "Forest 
Roads  and  Trails". 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Mutual  Security 
Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  •160.- 
000,000  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  In- 
stead of  •100.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •200.000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Maritime  Activities 

Amendment  No.  13:  Permits  not  to  exceed 
•18,675,000  to  be  used  for  design,  etc..  ship 
construction.  Instead  of  •18,650.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  •18.700,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  •7.600.- 
000  for  "Operating-differential  subsidies"  In- 
stead of  •5.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Patent  Office 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  •1.667.300 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Insteod  of  •1,651.- 
500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •1,683.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  619.793 
for  "Construction  of  laboratories"  m  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  but  deletes  language 
proposing  that  It  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Department  of  Defense — Civil  functions 

Department  of  the  Army — Cemeterlal 

Expenses 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  •535,000 

for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate  instead  of  •521,500  as  proposed 

by  the  House. 

Department  of  Defense — Militarjf  functions 
Department  of  the  Army 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  839,030,- 
000  for  "Operation  and  maintenance"  Instead 
of  •38,160.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•39.900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage relating  to  strength  of  the  Army.  (See 
statement  in  connection  with  amendment 
No.  32.) 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  •11,000.- 
000  for  "Army  National  Guard"  Instead  of 
•10.300.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•13,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  •34,808.- 
200  for  "Military  personne'."  Instead  of  •33,- 
061.500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  636.- 
735.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In 
providing  the  amount  of  •34.898.200  for  this 
purpose,  the  committee  of  conference  agrees 
that  the  minor  reduction  in  funds  below  the 
request  shall  be  absorbed  without  reducing 
the  planned  strength  or  recruitment  pro- 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  Senate  receded  on  amendments  19 
and  32  with  the  greatest  of  reluctance  and 
only  because  the  lateness  In  the  year  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  being  brought  up  to  the  strengths  of 
900,000  and  200,000.  respectively,  before  June 
30. 1959.  The  committee  of  conference  wishes 
to  point  out  that  the  Defense  Department 
Appropriation  Act  for  1969.  Public  Law  85- 
724,  provided  the  funds  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  Army  of  900.000  and  a  Marine  Corps 
of  300.000.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
the  entire  matter  of  strength  of  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  will  be  a  matter  of  thor- 
ough study  during  the  consideration  of  th» 
1960  Defense  Department  Appropriation  Bill. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  •18.313,- 
500  for  "Aircraft  and  facilities"  Instead  of 


•18.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House   and 
•18,624.900  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  34:  Appropriates  •19,000.- 
000  for  "Ships  and  facilities"  Instead  of  •IS.- 
000.000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •20.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  •4.008,700 
for  "Ordnance  and  faclUUes"  instead  of 
•3.822.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•4.246.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  •3.504,400 
for  "Civil  engineering"  Instead  of  •3,330,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •3.732.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  •1S.407.- 
500  for  "Servlcewlde  supply  and  finance" 
Instead  of  •14.682.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  816.313.000  as  proposed  by  th« 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  •6.410.- 
300  for  "Servlcewlde  operations"  Instead  of 
•5.153.000   as   proposed   by   the   House   and 
•5.685,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  85.000.- 
000  for  "Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia"  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  •&,  100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $23^00 
for  "Department  of  Occupations  and  Profes- 
sions" instead  of  820.450  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •36.300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  •4.005.- 
668  for  "Public  schools"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  •4.295.668  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriates  •1.000.« 
000  for  "Department  o<  Public  Welfare"  In- 
etead  of  •760.700  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •1,012,200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  •34.131 
for  payment  of  claims  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  •20,187  as  proposed  by  tba 
House. 

AmerfdmenU  Nos.  84  and  35:  Incorporata 
Judgments  contained  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  20  and  appropriate  •118.385  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  •30,218  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  und 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  •1.117.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Instead  of  ^1.073.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •1,160,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  •1.886.- 
000  for  "Construction  of  Indian  health  facili- 
ties" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
•  1,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  835,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital  instead  of  •43,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  There  was  nothing  for  this  item 
In  the  House  bill. 

Amendments  Nos.  40  and  41:  Appropriate 
•844,000  for  the  "White  House  Council  on 
Aging"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  make 
the  stun  of  •810. 000  available  for  grants  to 
States  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•756,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Independent  office* 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 

Commission 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  •14.004.- 
500  for  "Payments  to  air  carriers"  Instead  of 
•13.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•16.189,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Civil  Service  OommlMlon 
Amendments  Nos.  44,  48  and  46:  Approprl* 
ate  •1.587,300  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  la- 
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stead  cf  •1.491,500  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise 
and  •1,730.000  as  propoMd  by  the  Senate; 
raise  l--rhltation  on  performing  duties,  etc., 
to  •76,700  instead  of  676,300  as  propoeed  by 
the  Hotipe  and  677,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate:  jand  increase  travel  limitation  to 
•493.0C0  Instead  of  6486.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hciise  and  1500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.   Funds  for  furniture  are  denied. 

Commission  on  International  Rules  of 

Judicial  Procedure 

Ame:adment  No.  47:  Appropriates  ^25.000 
as  pro|>osed  by  the  House  Instead  of  •SO.OOO 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Ameodment  No.  48:  Appropriates  •18,000.- 
000  for  "Grants  in  aid  for  airports,  etc.," 
Instead  of  820.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  There  was  nothing  for  this  item 
in  the  House  bill. 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Ameadment  No.  49:  Appropriates  •15,000.- 
000  for  the  general  supply  fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  •  10,000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Ameadment  No.  50;  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Ameadment  No.  51:  Appropriates  •23,- 
492  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  There  was 
nothing  for  this  item  in  the  House  bill. 

National  Mediation  Board 

Ameadment  No.  63:  Appropriates  •90.000 
for  "Aibltratlon  and  emergency  boards"  in- 
stead ftf  •lOO.OOO  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 
There  was  nothing  for  this  Item  in  the  House 
bill. 

River  Basin  Study  Commlasions 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  tlOO.OOO 
for  the  South  Carollna-Oeorgia- Alabama- 
Florida  Commission  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  •80,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Veterans  Administration 

Ameadment  No.  54;  Appropriates  ^48.- 
651.000  for  "Inpatient  care"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  847,455.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  •3.735.- 
100  for  "Management  of  lands  and  resources" 
Instead  of  •3.682.600  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  63  787.600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates  81.000.- 
000  for  "construction"  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  There  was  nothing  for  this  Item  In 
the  House  bill. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Amendment  Mo.  69:  Deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  to  appropriate  •l.OOO.OOO  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Bureau  o' 
Indian  Affairs  shall  proceed  with  its  planned 
contra(rts  for  the  Items  contemplated  by  this 
amendment. 

National  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  61.339.- 
200   for  "Management  and  protection"  in- 
stead cf  •1.270,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •1.388,500  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  8734.800 
for  "Se.larles  and  expenses"  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  Instead  of  8730,600  as  proposed  by 
the  Hcuse  and  •739,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  Ifo.  621  Appropriates  •601,700 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Seotulty  Instead  of  •673.800  as  pro- 
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poeed   Xrf  the   House   and   8630,500   as   pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Legislative  branch 

Senate 

Amendments  Nos.  64  and  65:  Insert  title: 
and  appropriate  623.980  for  "Compensation 
of  Senators"  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  67  and  68;  Insert  title; 
and  appropriate  634.385  for  "Furniture"  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  69 :  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates  82.000 
for  postage  stamps  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  71 :  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Amendments  Nos.  72.  73.  and  74:  Insert 
title;  appropriate  •4.000,000  for  extension  of 
the  Capitol:  and  appropriate  •283,550  for 
furniture  and  furnlshlngE,  additional  Senate 
Office  Building;  all  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  75 :  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Department  of  State 

Amendment  No.  76:  Repwrted  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Treasury  Department 

Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  6337,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•303.300  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  •4.519,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Bureau  of 
Customs  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  •4,481,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Appropriates  830.000,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Instead  of  829,596,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  ^30,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Claims  for  damages  and  fudgments 

Amendments  Nos.  80  and  81:  Include 
claims,  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  30  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  appropriate  $4,931,024  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  •2,570.196  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

tttlx  n 

Increased  pay  costs 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Amendment  No.  82:  Permits  transfer  of 
•39,900  for  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in- 
stead of  $37,800  as  propoeed  by  the  House 
and  $42,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.   83:    Permits   transfer   of 
•6,102,800  for  Soil  Conservation  Service  in- 
•  stead  of  •6,781,600  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •6,424,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Permits  transfer  of 
•63,500  for  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
instead  of  661,200  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •65,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  85:  Permits  transfer  of 
•582,300  for  Rural  ElecUlficatlon  Administra- 
tion instead  of  $551,700  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $613,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Permits  transfer  of 
82,100,000  for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Instead  of  $1,989,450  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,210,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Permits  transfer  of 
$59,500  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Library  Instead  of  $56,340  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $62,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Amendment  No.  88:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 


Department  of  Defense — Civil  functions 
Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates  $1,081,- 
100  for  Operation  and  Maintenance,  General, 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control,  in- 
stctad  of  $1,024,200  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,138,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  90  and  91:  Appropriate 
$1  018,700  for  general  expenses,  Instead  of 
$941,400  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,096,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
sUlke  out  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
relating  to  transfer  of  funds. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Authorizes  8230,000 
for  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  Instead 
of  $215,100  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$239,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Appropriates  $30,400 
for  administration,  Ryukyu  Islands  Instesul 
of  $28,800  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$32,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Appropriates  $1,070,100 
for  Canal  Zone  Government  instead  of 
$1,013,760  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$1,126,400  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment   No.    95:    Authorizes    $320,100 
for  the  Panama,  Canal  Company  Instead  of 
$311,760    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 
$346,400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  of  Defense — Billlltary  Functions 

Amendment  No.  06:  Appropriates  $8,645,000 
for  research  and  development.  Department  of 
the  Army,  instead  of  $8,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $9,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  07:  Appropriates  $167,200 
for  Alaska  Communication  System  instead 
of  $158,400  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$176,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Appropriates  $2,498,500 
for  Navy  personnel,  general  expenses,  instead 
of  $2,367,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,630,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  99 :  Appropriates  $0,494,?^00 
for  research  and  development.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  Instead  of  $8,994,600  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $9,094,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Appropriates  $65,- 
550,000  for  operation  and  maintenance.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  instead  of 
$62,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6J,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  101:  Appropriates  $151,500 
for  the  Recreation  Department  instead  of 
$139,900  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•173,200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Appropriates  $1,809.- 
775  for  the  Department  of  PubUc  Health  In- 
stead of  $1,409,775  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  81.937,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Appropriates  $260,500 
for  the  Department  of  Highways  Instead  of 
$259,500  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$279,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Appropriates  $60,400 
for  the  Department  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic 
Instead  of  $62,400  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $76,400  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Appropriates  $216,900 
for  National  Capital  Parks  Instead  of  $185,925 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $247,900  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  106:  Appropuriates  $55,800 
for  National  Zoological  Park  instead  of 
$50,775  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $60,775 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  107:  Appropriates  $130,000 
for  Freedmen's  Hospital  Instead  of  $116,000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $136,500  ss 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Independent  Ofllcee 

Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriates  $400,- 
200  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  instead 
of  •464.400  as  proposed  by  the  Hoxiee  and 
•616,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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AiiMndm«nt  No.  109:  AuthorlMi  1169.000 
for  MimlnUtrttlvt  MpanMi  of  the  Ixport- 
XmpoH  Bank  of  WMhlngton  lntt«»d  of  %IA*,' 
000  M  propot««l  by  tht  Noum  and  lieo.OOO 
M  propoMd  by  tht  Mnat*. 

AmMdiiMnt  Mo.  110:  ApproprUtM  116,- 
Ml.lOO  for  th«  FMlMTAl  AvUtlon  Aftnoy  in- 
ittMl  of  •lB,4a4,aoo  M  propoMd  by  tht  Moum 
and  117,111,000  u  propoMd  by  th«  §$n%%; 

Amtndmtnt  No.  ill:  ApproprUtM  $719,100 
for  tht  Ftdcral  Oommunloailoni  OommlMlon 
inttoad  of  9700.800  »■  propoi«d  by  tht  Kouit 
and  9779,000  m  propottd  by  tht  linatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  119:  Approprltttt  9S19,- 
000  for  tht  rtdtrtl  Tradt  CommUwion  In- 
ittad  of  9490.000  at  propottd  by  tht  Koutt 
and  9940.000  at  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt. 

Amtndmtntt  Not.  113  and  114;  Appropriate 
999.900  for  tht  rortlgn  Clftlma  Btttltmtnt 
Oommlttlon  inttttd  of  I40.SOO  m  propottd 
by  tht  HouM  and  9&a,000  m  propoMd  by  tht 
■tnatt;  and  ptrmlt  trantftr  of  96.900  from 
tht  war  olalmi  fund  iniuad  of  96.490  at 
propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  97,900  at  pro- 
pottd by  tht  Stnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  118:  Approprtattt  94,079,- 
960  for  optratlng  txptniti.  Publlo  BuUdlnfi 
■trvlot  at  propottd  by  tht  Stnntt  tnattad 
of  aa.iae.MO  aa  propoMd  by  th«  Houm. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  110:  Approprlattt  9607.000 
for  tht  National  Arohlvti  and  Rtoordi  Btrv- 
lot  Inittad  of  9878,100  at  propottd  by  tht 
Routt  and  9699.000  m  propoitd  by  tht  Stnatt. 

Amcndmvnt  No.  117;  ApproprlKtct  4084.000 
for  tht  OAot  of  tht  Admlntitrator,  Houilni 
and  Homt  Plnanct  Agtney  inattad  of  9649,- 
000  aa  propoMd  by  tht  Houtt  and  9790.000 
M  propo««d  by  th«  S«nKt«. 

Amtndmvnt  No.  118:  AuthorlMi  134.300 
for  admlnlatratlvt  txptnaci  for  public  fa- 
elllty  loam  Initttd  of  933,400  at  propottd 
by  tht  Houtt  and  936.000  aa  propottd  by  tht 
■tnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  110:  Authortita  980,900 
for  admlnUtratlvt  txptnttt  of  tht  rtvolvtng 
fund  (liquidating  programa)  Inataad  of  947.- 
700  aa  propottd  by  tht  Houat  and  983.000 
aa  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt. 

Amtndmtnt*  Noa.  lao  and  191:  Authorla* 
9541.S00  for  admlnlatratlve  expeniaa  of  tha 
Ftdtral  Routing  Admlnlatratlon  InaUad  of 
9913,000  at  propottd  by  tht  Houat  and  9870,- 
000  aa  propoatd  by  tha  Sanata:  and  authorlaa 
98,038,000  for  non-admlnlatratlvt  axpenaea 
at  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt  Inattad  of  99,- 
791.800  at  propoaod  by  the  Houat. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  193:  Approprlatt  91,- 
447,900  for  tha  Inttratatt  Commarca  Com- 
miaalon  Inattad  of  $1,371,600  aa  propoaed  by 
tht  Houtt  and  91,894,000  aa  propoatd  by  tht 
Btnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  133:  Approprlataa  $3,186.- 
800  for  the  National  Aeronautlca  and  Spaca 
Admlnlatratlon  Inatead  of  $3,018,000  aa  pro- 
poatd by  tht  Houat  and  $3,384,000  at  pro- 
poaed by  the  Stnatt. 

Amendment  No.  134:  Authorliea  $14,300 
for  administrative  expenaaa  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  In- 
ittad of  $13,800  at  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and 
$18,000  aa  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt. 

Amendment  No.  138:  Approprlatea  $609.- 
000  for  the  Securltlea  and  Exchange  Com- 
mlaalon  Inatead  of  $973,000  aa  propoatd  by 
tht  Houtt  and  $637,000  at  propottd  by  tht 
Btnatt. 

Amendment  No.  136:  Approprlattt  $9.- 
OBfl.800  for  the  Selective  Service  Syatem  In- 
attad of  $1,848,800  aa  propoatd  by  tht  Houtt 
and  $9,168,000  at  propoatd  by  tht  Stnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  197:  Approprlattt  9149.100 
for  tht  Tariff  Oommlttlon  Inattad  of  $141,- 
900  aa  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  $187,000 
at  propottd  by  tht  Stnatt. 

AOMDdmtnt  No,  199:  Approprlattt  93, 173,- 
•00  for  tht  Unlttd  SUttt  InformaUon  Agtnoy 
Inataad  of  99,097.900  aa  propottd  by  tht  Houtt 
and  99,900,998  aa  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt. 

X>tpartmtnt  of  tht  Xnttrior 
Amtndmtnt  No.  IM;  Approprlattt  934,900 
for  tht  omot  of  on  and  Oat  Inattad  of  $99,- 


400  M  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  996,000  at 

propoatd  by  Uto  Btnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No,  190:  Approprlattt  9941,- 
900  for  tht  Offlot  of  tht  SoUoltor  tniuad  of 
9999,600  M  propottd  by  tht  Koutt  and  9984.- 

000  at  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  191:  Approprtattt  99.700 
for  tht  Oommlttlon  of  Pint  Aru  intttad  of 
99,990  at  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  99,900 

at  propottd  by  tht  Btnau. 
Amtndmtntt  Noa.  199  and  199;  Appropriate 

9979,700  for  reaourcea  managtmtnt  of  tht 
Burtau  of  Indian  Affalra  Inttead  of  9999,- 
800  aa  propoatd  by  tht  Houaa  and  $998,000  at 
propottd  by  tht  Stnate:  and  authorlat  tht 
trantftr  of  $390,000  Intttad  of  9960,000  at 
propottd  by  tht  Houat  and  9400.000  aa  pro- 
poatd by  tha  Stnate. 

Amtndment  No.  194;  Approprlatea  $381.- 
900  for  general  admlnlatratlve  axpenaea  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra  Inatead  of  4338.- 
800  aa  propoatd  by  tht  Huuat  and  9968.000  aa 
propottd  by  tht  Btnate. 

Amtndment  No.  138:  Approprlatea  $343.- 
600  from  tha  reclamation  fund  for  general 
admlnlitrttlvt  txptnttt  of  tht  Burtau  of 
Rtolamatlon  initead  of  $394,840  at  propottd 
by  tht  Houat  and  $860,600  aa  propottd  by  tht 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  136;  Approprlatea  43,073.- 
900  for  tht  Otologloal  Survty  inatead  of  $9,- 
911,800  at  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  99,- 
938.000  aa  propottd  by  tht  Stnatt. 

Amendmenta  Noa.  187  and  188:  Appropri- 
ate 91,873.300  for  the  conttrvatlon  and  dt- 
vtlopment  of  mineral  rtiourcta,  Burtau  of 
Mlnta,  Inatead  of  $1,400,400  aa  propoatd  by 
the  Houae  and  tl.OftO.OOO  aa  propoaed  by  the 
Stnate:  and  authorlae  1 1,340,700  by  tranafer 
inttead  of  $1,178,400  aa  propoatd  by  tht 
Houtt  and  $1,906,000  u  propottd  by  tht 
Stnatt. 

Amendment  No.  180;  Approprlataa  $489,- 
700  for  health  and  aaftty  of  tht  Burtau  of 
Mlntt  Intttad  of  9499,300  aa  propottd  by  tht 
Houat  and  9497,000  aa  propoaed  by  tht  Stn- 
att. 

Amendment  No.  140:  Approprlatee  $96,900 
for  general  admlnlatratlve  axpenaea  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnea  Inatead  of  801.800  aa  pro- 
poaed by  tht  Houtt  and  $109,000  aa  propottd 
by  the  Stnate. 

Amendment  No.  141 :  Approprlatee  $803,100 
for  malnttnanct  and  rthablUtetlon  of  phyal- 
cal  faclUtlea  of  tht  National  Park  Service  In- 
ttead of  $380,300  aa  propoaed  by  the  Houat 
and  $318,100  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  143:  Approprlatea  $08.- 
300  for  general  admlnlatratlve  expenaea  of 
tht  National  Pnrk  Service  Instead  of  $04,000 
aa  propoatd  by  the  House  and  $104,000  aa 
propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  143;  Approprlatea  $780.- 
800  for  management  and  inveatlgatlons  of  re- 
aourcea of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plaherle*  In- 
atead of  8711,000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Houat 
and  1700.000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  144;  Approprlatea  457,800 
for  tht  Bureau  of  Oommerclal  Plaherlet  In- 
atead of  $84,480  aa  propottd  by  the  Houat  and 
$60,500  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  145:  Approprlatea  $147,100 
for  the  OfAce  of  Territories  Instead  of  $130,- 
330  aa  propoaed  by  the  Houae  and  $164,800 
at  propottd  by  tht  Stnate. 

Amendment  No,  148;  Approprlattt  8900.- 
040  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  aa  propoaed 
by  the  Senate  Inattad  of  $188,940  aa  propoatd 
by  tht  Houtt. 

Dtpartmtnt  of  lAbor 

Amtndmtnt  No.  147;  Approprtattt  $lll,- 
900  for  tht  Office  of  the  Secretary  Inatead  of 
9119,800  at  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  9198.- 
000  at  propottd  by  tht  Stnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  149:  Approprtattt  $901,- 
400  for  tht  OOtot  of  tht  Soltettor  inattad  of 
9190,900  aa  propoatd  by  the  Houtt  and  9919,- 
000  aa  propottd  by  tht  Stnate. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  149:  Approprlattt  949,700 
for  tht  Burtau  of  Vtttrana'  Rttmploymtnt 


Rlghte  IntUad  of  $41,400  at  propoatd  by  tht 
Koutt  and  946,000  at  propottd  by  tht  Btnatt. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  IM:  Approprlattt  9909,- 
700  for  tht  Burtau  of  Apprtnttetthip  and 
Training  inttead  of  9999,600  at  propottd 
by  tht  Houtt  and  9999,000  at  propottd  by  tht 
Stnate. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  181:  Approprtattt  997,100 
for  comptlanot  activiutt  of  tht  Mtiloan  farm 
labor  program  Inattad  of  998,100  at  propottd 
by  tht  Houtt  and  999,000  at  propottd  by  tht 
Btnatt, 

Amtndmtnt  No.  189:  Ptrmitt  trantftr  of 
9198,800  for  aalarlea  and  txptnatt  of  tht  Mtx- 
lean  farm  labor  program  Inttead  of  8117,000 
at  propottd  by  tht  Houat  and  9130,000  at 
propoaed  by  the  Stnatt. 

Amendment  No.  188:  Approprtattt  9944.100 
for  the  Bureau  of  Employtee'  Compenaation 
inatead  of  9331.300  aa  propoaed  by  the  Houat 
and  8387.000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amtndmtnt  No.  184:  Approprlatea  9969,900 
for  tht  Burtau  of  Labor  Statlatlct  tntttad  of 
8899.900  at  propottd  by  tht  Houat  and  9899,- 
000  at  propottd  by  tht  Btnate. 

Amtndment  No.  188:  Approprtattt  941,900 
for  tht  Women 'a  Bureau  Inatead  of  999.600 
at  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  944,000  at  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  186;  Approprlatea  8971,100 
for  tht  Waft  and  Hour  DIvition  Intttad  of 
9998J00  at  propottd  by  tht  Houtt  and  9917.- 
000  aa  propoaed  by  the  Senate. 
Leglalatlve  Branch 

Amtndmtnu  Not.  187  through  171:  Appro- 
priate 91.913.690  for  vartout  Btnate  Itemt  at 
propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  178 :  Iteporttd  In  dlaagret- 
mtnt. 

Trtatury  Dtpartmtnt 

Amendment  No.  173:  Approprlattt  9996.- 
100  for  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  Inttead  of 
9333.780  aa  propoatd  by  tht  Houtt  and  9947,- 
800  aa  propottd  by  tht  Btnate. 

Amtndment  No.  174:  Approprlatea  8396.400 
for  aalarlea  and  expenaea  uf  the  Unlttd  SUttt 
Secret  Service  Inatead  of  4371.350  aa  propoatd 
by  the  Houae  and  $801,600  aa  propoaed  by  the 
Senate. 

Albikt  TN0IIA8, 
MiCKAIL    J.    KiaWAM, 
JOMN    J.    ROONXT, 

BDwaas  p.  BoLAirs. 
BxM  p.  JKNaCN, 
PtANX  T.  Bow, 

CMAXLXa     R.    JONAt, 
JOMN      TABCa. 

ManagtrM  on  tAe  Fart  of  th9  Houat. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  unanimoua 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  atatt- 
ment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  retervlng 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  take  some  time  to  explain  this 
bin,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tht  request  of  tht  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  let  mt 
take  2  or  3  minutes  In  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  report.  We  went  to  eonfer- 
tnoe.  X  win  say  to  my  dUtlngulshtd  frltnd 
from  Iowa,  with  174  amtndmenta  In  dla- 
agntement.  As  you  will  recall.  80  or  98 
rti>rtttnttd  Pay  Aot  Inortattt.  Afttr 
aptndlni  many  hours  with  tht  othtr 
body,  wt  worked  out  a  formula  undar 
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whloh  In  mott  lnstanct9,  wh9rt  tht  Stn- 
att had  rt9tortd  most  of  the  House  cuU, 
wt  spUt  the  dlfftrtnot  on  thost  Pay  Act 
inortattt.  It  all  adds  up  to  this,  that 
even  thouih  wt  bring  back  some  IS  or  16 
Itrms  In  ttohnlcal  dlsairtemtnt.  In  truth 
and  in  fact  thtrt  is  only  ont  ittm  in  dls- 
agretmtnt. 

Whtn  tht  bin  Itft  tht  Hoiue,  It  ear- 
ritd— X  am  Just  using  round  flgurta— 
12.657.402,994  in  appropriations.  Tht 
othtr  body  upped  that  amount  1186.409,- 
811  to  82,843.902.805.  In  those  174  itemt 
In  disagreement,  they  added  a  halt  a 
dogen  new  itcmn.  When  we  com- 
promised those  incrcajtea.  we  shaved 
them  down  to  about  8100  million  in 
round  figures,  and  the  conference  figure 
U  92.764,800.380. 

I  doubt  that  thrre  iR  anything  that 
will  give  anybody  any  trouble,  and  if  I 
can  answer  any  question.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to,  and  if  not.  my  eolleaeues  X 
am  Bure  win  help  mc  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
looked  throuRh  thin  bill  hastily,  and  I  do 
not  seem  to  nnd  any  cuts.  Everywhere 
everything  has  been  Increased,  is  that 
not  true?  For  instance,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  is  up  9100  million  over 
the  figure  that  left  the  Hou.«ie  and  200 
percent  over  the  fiqure,  which  was  ex- 
actly «ero,  with  which  the  committee 
came  to  the  House  floor;  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  May  X  say  to  my  dla- 
tingulnhed  friend  that  when  the  bill  left 
the  House  It  can-led  9100  million  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  other 
body  raised  the  amount  to  8200  million, 
and  after  some  give  and  take  on  both 
sides  it  was  agreed  by  the  members  of  the 
other  body  and  your  own  conferees  to 
spUt  the  difference,  and  we  brought  back 
a  fiRure  of  9 ISO  mtnion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  now  8200  million, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  other  body  raised 
the  amount  to  8200  million  and  we  com- 
promised at  81S0  million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Lioulslana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  has  been  con- 
siderftble  justified  concern  that  the  de- 
velopment loan  program  would  lead  us 
Into  unsound  practices.  The  civil  worka 
division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  Okinawa  came  before  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriatlona  for  3  consecutive  years 
aeeklng  an  appropriation  for  an  electric 
powtrplont  on  Okinawa.  The  subcom- 
mlttte,  after  careful  consideration  in 
each  instance.  deoUntd  to  recommend 
the  funds,  asking  for  further  compre- 
hensive study.  At  a  subsequent  date,  tht 
requett  was  rtftrred  to  tht  subcommit- 
tee handling  the  dtfldtncy  appropria- 
tions, which,  in  turn,  pasttd  tht  item 
along  to  tht  suboommlttet  which  would 
normally  handle  the  matttr. 

It  is  my  understanding  tht  othtr  body 
has  recommended  that  a  loan  bt  madt 
to  Okinawa,  to  finance  thU  tltctrlc  plant. 
Tht  tntlrt  matUr  it  vary  oompUcattd. 
Tht  pi^mottr9  of  thU  vtniurt  havt  dt- 


oldtd  to  try  to  byp«89  th9  Fortlm  Op- 
erations Approprlatlont  Suboommltttt 
and.  instead,  makt  tht  Oklnawans  a  loan 
out  of  tht  dtv9lopm9nt  loan  or  9omt 
othtr  fund.  Th9  Okinawan9  th9n  would 
authorltt  our  military  Installation  to 
construct  the  electric  powerplant.  The 
plant  would,  under  thU  scheme.  Itatt 
to  the  military,  which  would  roltatt  to 
the  Oklnawans,  who.  In  turn,  would  sell 
tltctridty  to  tht  consumers,  Xf  that 
does  not  constitute  an  attempt  at  by- 
passing the  Appropriations  Committee 
through  this  development  loan  pro- 
uram,  I  do  not  know  what  else  It  could 
be  termed.  Is  the  genUemun  familiar 
v^lih  the  details  of  the  transaction  that 
is  being  proposed? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  X  am  familiar  with  one 
part  of  it.  and  that  is  that  the  commit- 
tee turned  down  the  810  million  military 
appropriation  for  construction  of  a 
powerplant  in  Okinawa.  We  did  not 
put  a  penny  in  there  and  it  it  not  in 
this  confrrence  report,  either.  What 
the  revolvlnR  fund  does.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  need  to  defend  my  position.  I 
did  not  vote  for  it  In  committee.  I  did 
not  vote  for  it  on  tht  floor,  and.  if  I  may 
say  to,  I  did  not  vote  for  it  In  confer- 
ence. But  I  am  only  one.  and  the  ma- 
jority rules. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  turned  down  the  DLF 
deficiency  appropriation  request,  but  the 
House  saw  fit  to  put  In  8100  miUion. 
The  bin  went  to  tht  other  body,  where 
this  item  was  raised  to  8200  million. 
Then  in  conference  it  was  reduced  to 
8150  million.  I  merely  wanted  to  point 
out  to  the  membership  thot  this  Develop- 
ment Loon  Fund  is  being  used  to  do 
many  things  that  the  Congress  lUelf 
said  should  not  be  done.  One  of  the 
instances  Is  the  Item  I  have  discussed. 
The  Congress  l8  obviously  being  given 
the  ruimround  through  the  manipulation 
of  tills  Development  Loan  program. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  no  doubt  our 
able  and  dlstlnRulshed  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana when  he  considers  all  the  items 
for  appropriation  will  go  into  them 
thoroughly.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  item 
then.  They  are  now  attempting  to  by- 
pass oiu-  committee,  and  they  say.  In 
effect,  "You  may  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  decision  because  we 
win  possibly  already  have  the  money." 
I  should  like  for  the  record  to  show, 
with  respect  to  this  particular  matter, 
that  I  spent  2  days  on  Okinawa  last 
year.  I  departed  convinced  that  Con- 
gress should  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  powerplant.  My  remarks 
today  should  not  be  interpreted  as  crit- 
ical of  the  needs  for  this  project,  but. 
rather,  of  the  means  being  used  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Bptaktr,  win  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  X  yltld  to  tht  gentle- 
man from  Xowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  X  notice  on  pagt  92  a 
tubttanUal  amount  of  monty  for  tht 
othtr  body  for  offlot  tqulpmtnt.  Dott 
the  gentleman  think  this  it  going  to 
take  tart  of  tht  rugt  and  tht  tawing  oft 
of  tht  doort  and  all  tht  othtr  mlttaktt 
that  wtrt  madtT 


ItCr.  THOMAS.  May  X  9B7  to  my  dli- 
tlngulthtd  frltnd  that  hU  Judgmtnt  ia 
Just  as  good  at  mint  on  that  Z  hopt 
it  dots. 

Mr.  0R0S8,  Maybt  wt  ought  to  or- 
ganist a  voluntter  forot  and  htlp  thtm 
cut  off  tht  doors  and  lay  tht  rugs, 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Maybt  tht  gtntlt- 
man  hat  a  good  point  thtrt.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  X  noUot  there  is  8500,- 
000  in  this  bill  for  tht  Pan  Amtrloan 
Olympic  Games,    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Half  a  minion  dollars, 
yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  tht  gtntltman. 
Mr.      RHODES      of      Arlsona.    Mr. 
Sptaker.  will  the  gentleman  yltld? 
Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariiona.    My  ques- 
tion 18  with  regard  to  amendment  No.  69 
of  the  Senate.    I  previously  discussed 
this  matttr   with   the   able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kxswan  1 .    I  should  like 
tht  RicoRD  to  show  that  thi9  amend- 
ment, which  was  for  81  mniion  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance  in   the 
Navajo-Hopi  Reservation,  was  not  kept 
In  tht  bin  after  conference  becouse  of 
a  statement  from  the  Department  of  tht 
Interior  sUtlng  that  the  money  was  not 
needed  for  the  program  to  proceed  in 
this  fiscal  year.    May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  con- 
ference did   not  intend  nor  does  the 
House   intend   that   this   program   for 
building  roads  across  the  NavaJo-Hopl 
Reservation  will   bt  held   up  In  tht 
slightest? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  usu- 
any  gets  what  he  want9.  He  takes  care 
of  his  people,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  in 
this  instance.  We  will  cooperate  with 
him,  too. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yltld  to  tht  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  havt  clearly 
stated  In  the  conference  report  that  It 
is  intended  that  the  Department  wUl 
proceed  with  letting  the  planned  con- 
tracU  for  the  road  work.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  advised  us  that 
no  cash  payments  win  be  required  on 
their  contracts  until  after  July  1,  1069, 
at  which  time  the  funds  In  the  regulai- 
1960  appropriation  bill  wlU  be  available. 
So  this  action  win  In  no  way  hold  up  the 
scheduled  construction  program. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  So  the  net 
result  win  be  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
in  tills  program. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  X  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  In  tht  blU  as  it  went 
to  conference  there  was  83  million  to  bt 
used  by  the  Forest  Service  in  areas  of 
unemployment.  X  notice  that  la  not  in 
tht  bill  at  it  camt  from  oonftrtnce. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  It  eorrtct.  Ut 
mt  ask  tht  gtntltman  from  Ohio  to  glvt 
tht  gtntltman  an  answtr  to  it. 

Mr,  KXRWAN.  X  wat  originally  in  fa- 
vor of  thU  ittm.  for  X  undtr9tood  it  waa 
inundtd  to  htlp  out  tht  dlstrttttd  arta 
m  Just  ont  SUtt.  But  whtn  finally  ap- 
l^rovtd  by  tht  othtr  body  tht  88  mUlion 
wa9  9prtad  all  ovtr  32  othtr  artu.  9o  tht 
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effect  In  any  one  area  would  be  meaning- 
less. ScatteriUR  this  small  amount  of 
funds  across  the  country  as  was  pro> 
posed  would  put  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber to  work  In  any  one  area,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  weeks.  This  would  not 
help  and  that  is  why  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  point  this 
out — as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  not  put 
about  $10  million  in  your  regular  bill  to 
get  this  Job  done?  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
this  small  amount  of  money  would  not 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and,  further- 
more, the  appropriation  would  expire 
long  before  you  could  allocate  it  because 
this  bill  is  only  good  to  the  end  of  June? 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  go- 
ing to  try  to  do  something  worth  while 
for  you  about  this. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  we  put  $9,650,000  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  this  year  over  the  budget 
request  for  the  FVarest  Service.  I  would 
be  satisfied  to  support  $3  million  if  it  is 
put  in  the  1960  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  this  particular  area  and  not  scat- 
tered around  all  over  the  country.  How 
are  you  going  to  really  help  people  all 
over  the  country  with  such  a  small 
amount? 

I  understand  it  was  planned  to  al- 
locate this  amount  to  many,  many  areas 
and  only  a  portion  would  go  to  provide 
employment.  I  again  tell  you  that  I 
would  vote  for  $3  million  if  it  was  re- 
stricted to  this  one  area  where  it  could 
be  of  some  aid  but  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  only  $3  million  scattered 
over  32  different  areas? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  must  remind  the 
gentleman  that  even  if  the  money  were 
scattered  over  32  areas,  it  is  still  re- 
stricted to  areas  of  unemployment  while 
on  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  originally 
set  up,  the  $3  million  went  to  only  one 
area  and  all  the  other  areas  would  have 
been  completely  left  out. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  when  I  told  them  to  put 
it  in  in  the  other  body,  I  asked  them  to 
put  it  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 
We  have  only  six  weeks  left  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  But  that  was  re- 
stricted to  one  area  and  that  would  not 
have  helped  those  of  us  who  are  outside 
of  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  again  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  to  provide  any  effective  re- 
lief for  unemployment  in  the  32  other 
surplus  labor  areas  would  require  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  $3  million 
would  at  best  help  only  a  relatively  small 
number  for  a  few  weeks.  On  July  1  the 
1960  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  be  available  and  this  will  total 
over  $100  million  for  land  management 
and  roads. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  job  is  better  than 
no  job,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
part  of  it.  But.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  have  $100  million  in  the  bill 
for  1960. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently there  is  no  disagreement  between 
the  gentlemen.  Both  of  them  are  going 
to  get  around  to  doing  a  tremendous  job 
for  next  year. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICTTLTURE — 
HR.  7118 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Coca- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  7118. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  legislative 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called.  There  will  be  one  bill  taken 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the 
bill.  H.R.  7007,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  1960.  That  bill 
has  been  unanimously  reported  out  of 
committee. 

Then,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1960  will 
be  taken  up. 

The  Private  Calendar  will  be  called 
on  Tuesday. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  if  it  should 
go  over  to  Tuesday,  the  housing  bill,  S. 
57,  will  be  brought  up.  If  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  should  be  dis- 
posed of  on  Monday,  in  no  event  will  the 
housing  bill  be  brought  up  before  Tues- 
day. In  other  words,  for  example,  if 
the  agricultural  bill  should  be  disF>osed 
of  on  Monday  in  time  to  start  on  the 
housing  bill,  we  will  not  start  on  it  on 
Monday  so  the  Members  will  be  advised 
of  that. 

The  general  Government  matters  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1960  will  follow  the 
housing  bill. 

Agreement  has  been  made  by  the 
leadership  that  any  record  vote  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday,  with  the  exception  of  a 
vote  on  a  rule,  will  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day, due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
primaries  in  Pennsylvania  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  if  that  likewise  holds  for  any 
record  vote  on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly;  any  rec- 
ord vote  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  with  the 
exception,  as  I  said,  of  a  vote  on  any 


rule — and  of  course  in  the  case  of  the 
appropriation  bill  there  would  be  no  vote 
on  the  rule  because  such  a  bill  is  prefer- 
ential— but  In  the  event  there  should  be 
a  vote  on  a  rule  I  would  have  to  have 
that,  otherwise  we  could  not  proceed. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  a  veto  message  might  be  coming  in 
here  on  Monday  or  Tuesday:  I  take  it 
that  should  that  happen  a  vote  on  that 
message  would  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Absolutely ;  abso- 
lutely, if  not  later. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1959 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  Is 
not  to  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  confer- 
ence report  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  am  opposed  and  would  have  voted 
against  approval. 

This  conference  report  calls  for  the 
spending  of  $2,764  million.  That  is  ap- 
proximately $107  million  more  than  the 
bill  contained  when  it  left  the  House. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  $150  million  for 
the  so-called  Redevelopment  Loan  Fund. 
These  are  loans  made  to  foreign  govern- 
ments that  are  so  soft  they  will  never  be 
collected.  The  House  approved  $100  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  That  was  too 
much.  Then  the  Senate  added  $50  mil- 
lion and  the  total  amount  of  $150  million 
is  unconscionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  supplemental  appropriation 
which  means  this  money  is  in  addition  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  appropriated 
for  the  same  purpose  earlier  in  this  fis- 
cal year. 

There  are  other  items  in  this  bill  that 
should  never  have  been  increased.  Again, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  substantial  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  bill  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  in  con- 
structing and  equipping  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
and  let  the  Record  clearly  show  my 
position. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  3,  line  7, 
Insert  ".  »3.686,700.  to  including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000  for  the  alterations  to  the  tnent 
laboratory  at  BeltsvUle.  Maryland,  •4.174,110, 
of  which  M.074,110  shall". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:   In  lieu  of 
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the    matter  stricken    and    inserted    by   said 
amendment,  insert  "$3,870,400". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  at  this  point  to  be  sure 
that  the  Record  indicates  the  intent  of 
the  action  of  the  House  conferees  on 
this  amendment.  In  agreeing  to  the 
amount  of  $3,870,400  for  this  appropria- 
tion, the  conferees  are  deleting  the  lan- 
guage and  money  that  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  amendment  for  conducting 
additional  research  at  Beltsville. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  4,  line  4, 
Insert: 

"rORCXCN  ACRICm.TVKE  SERVICE 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"Subject  to  allocation  In  such  manner  as 
may  now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the 
I^resident,  foreign  currencies  which  have  ac- 
crued under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704).  may  be  used  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  purposes  of 
section  104(m)  of  that  Act,  including 
administrative  expenses  directly  related 
thereto.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  $1,275,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  4,  line  22, 
strike  out  the  word  "The"  and  insert  "For 
an  additional  amount  for  'Acreage  allot- 
ments and  nukrketlng  quotas.'  $2,375,000.  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  'Conservation  reserve  program', 
fiscal  1959  and  the". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hotise  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
"$2,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  17,  line  1. 
Insert: 

"coNsraucnoN  or  sinuiicAL  rAcn.rnzs 

"For  bn  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion of  surgical  facilities',  $370,000,  which 
together  with  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
under  this  head  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  38,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  prop>o6ed  In  said  amendment. 
Insert  "$335,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  20,  line  2, 
insert: 

"ALASKA  INTERNATIONAL  RAIL  AND  HIGHWAT 
COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For   an   additional   amount    for   'Salaries 
and  expenses',  $200,000  and  said  appropria- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  March   1, 
1960." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
-     The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  22,  line  18, 
Insert: 

"REFITND8   UNDER   RENEGOTIATION    ACT 

"For  refunds  under  section  201(f)  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1231(f) ) ,  $1,400,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  24.  line  24, 
insert  "and  In  addition  $100,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
'Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration'  ". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amnendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  25,  line  2, 
Insert  ":  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $3,500 
shall  be  available  for  reimbursing  the  Amer- 
ican Falls  Irrigation  District  Nvunbered  2, 
Shoshone,  Idaho,  for  reconstruction  of  a 
bridge  damaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement during  fire-suppression  activities." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  it«  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  29,  line 
9, Insert: 
•Tempoeart  xtnemplotment  compensation 

"The  appropriation  granted  under  this 
head  In  chapter  II  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1958  (Public  Law  85-457),  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1959,  for  carry- 


ing into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  concvir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  30,  line  1. 
Insert: 

"SALAaiES,    OFFICEBS    AND    XMPLOTEEB 

"Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Office  of  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  $1,055  for  the 
emplo3rment  from  May  1,  1959.  of  an  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  Periodical  Press  Gallery, 
at  $3,000  basic  per  annum." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  Page  30,  line 
10.  insert: 

"MISCELLANEOUS   rPEMS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscella- 
neous Items,'  $81,290:  Provided.  That  effective 
May  1,  1959,  the  basic  salaries  of  the  re- 
search assistants  to  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  as  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 158.  agreed  to  December  9,  1941,  may 
be  fixed  by  the  respective  leaders  at  not  to 
exceed  $8,820  basic  per  annum  each." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the  '/ 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  71:  Page  30,  line 
20,  Insert: 

" STATIC NEHY    (REVOLVING  FUND) 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Stationery 
(revolving  fund)'  $1,780,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  conciir  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert: 

"STATIONERY    (REVOLVING  rtTND) 

•*Por  an  additional  amovmt  for  'Stationery 
(revolving  fund),"  $1,780,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 
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-Tot  payment  to  Mary  8.  Polk,  widow  of 
James  Q.  Polk,  late  a  Representative  from 
tbe  State  at  Ohio.  •33.500.'' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  Page  32.  line 
13,  insert: 
"ADDmowAL  orrrcr  aimjUNo  tor  the  ttnitid 

STATES    SXNATX 

"Construction  and  equipment  of  additional 
Senate  Office  Building 

"TO  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission,  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  fireproof  office  building  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Appro- 
prlaUon  Act.  1948  (62  SUt.  1029),  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act  1958  (71  Stat.  252.  253).  $750,000: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  b«  obligated  or  expended 
for  construction  of  the  rear  center  wing  of 
said  building,  from  the  ground  floor  up,  pro- 
Tided  for  under  the  building  plans  hereto- 
fore approved  by  such  Commission:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  amount  of  $23,446,000 
fixed  by  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1948  (62  Stat.  1029).  as  amended 
by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1968  (71  Stat.  262.  253).  as  the  limit  of  cost 
tot  construction  and  equipment  of  an  addi- 
tional office  building  for  the  United  States 
Senate  is  hereby  Increased  by  $750,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  75.  and  concur  therein. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  76:  Page  35,  line  1. 
Insert: 

"THIXO   PAN   AMXBICAN    0A1U8 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Tliird  Pan 
American  Games.  1959,  $500,000,  to  renaaln 
available  until  June  30,  1960." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concui*  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  88:  Page  40, 
line  4,  strike  out  "General  provisions:  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
transfer  not  to  exceed  $900,000  between  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce available  for  Salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  Increased  pay 
costs  In  the  fiscal  year  1959"  and  Insert 
"General  provisions:  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorised  to  transfer  not  to  exceed 
1833,075  from  the  appropriation  'Sliip  con- 


struction (liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion) maritime  activities',  to  other  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  increased  pay 
costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1959." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  88.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  in- 
sert  •$416.500". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  172:  Page  58,  line 
16.  insert  "  'Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Bxpendltures', 
$2,295,  to  remain  available  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  committee  and  to  be  disbiirsed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hous'«  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  Rouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  173,  and  concur  ttMre- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "INTERIM  REPORT  OP 
THE  BOSTON  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
IC SITES  COMMISSION  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  THE  LEXINGTON-CON- 
CORD BATTLE  ROAD" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 247  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  57  (Eighty-sixth  Congress),  en- 
titled "Interim  Report  of  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historic  Sites  Commission  Pertaining 
to  the  Lexington-Concord  Battle  Road"  for 
distribution  by  the  Hoxise  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Would  the  gentle- 
man inform  the  House  as  to  the  cost  of 
each  of  these  resolutions  he  Is  about  to 
introduce? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  be  glad 
to.  The  cost  of  the  resolution  before 
the  House  at  this  time  is  $923.  That  is  a 
back-press  cost  for  the  3.000  additional 
copies  of  that  document. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON  WASHING- 
TON METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  caU  up  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  22  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reaolutlon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  tbe  Joint  Oommlttec 
on  Washington  Metropolitan  Problems,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  during  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress  en- 
titled. "Transportation  Problems  In  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  cost  of 
this  resolution  is  $1,659. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  this  designed 
as  a  propaganda  piece  for  the  benefit  of 
these  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promote  some  more  free  bridges 
across  the  Potomac? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman  and  tell  him  thai  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  it.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  Senate  resolution,  and  I 
would  say  that  as  a  matter  of  precedent 
and  comity  between  the  two  Houses,  we 
usually  approve  Senate  resolutions  that 
come  over  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  think  of  aug- 
gesting  that  the  gentleman  do  any- 
thing that  would  disturb  the  ao- 
called  comity  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at 
all,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
this  Is  a  propaganda  piece  designed  to 
help  build  some  more  bridges  or  do  some- 
thing of  that  kind  in  this  area,  using  the 
taxpayers'  money  of  Missouri  and  Iowa 
as  well  as  all  the  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  propaganda,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wv&  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION    FROM     COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee; 

Mat  14,  1959. 

Hon.  8am  Ratbttrn, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ms.  Spkakxh:  I  herewith  offer  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Select  Oommittc* 
on  Small  Bxjslness. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  work 
with   the  memlwrs   of   the   SmaU    Business 
Committee  and  I  regret  ttiat  I  must  discon- 
tinue tills  association. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALBOtT  H.  Qun, 
Member  of  Congress, 

The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objectioo. 


1959 
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RESIGNATION     PROM     COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Mat  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttrn. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinston,D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Spsakek:  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  ple<isure  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  the  past  several 
years.  However,  I  now  find  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  my  service  on  the  coounlttee  in 
order  to  devote  full  time  to  my  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  minority  iecuier. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chakles  a.  Halleck, 

Minority  Leader. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LAPORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  tH.  Res.  263)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resoh^d.  That  Albert  H.  Quie,  Minnesota, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  27) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  making  my  legislative  recommen- 
dations in  January  of  this  year  I  called 
to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress three  matters  requiring  urgent 
consideration  and  action.  It  Is  now 
some  4  months  since  I  made  these  rec- 
ommendations and  to  date  the  Congress 
has  dealt  finally  with  none  of  them.  On 
one,  it  has  taken  no  action  at  all. 

These  recwnmendations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  avert  a  serious  disruption  of 
the  interstate  highway  program  due  to 
an  imi)ending  deficit  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  I  recommended  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  motor 
fuels; 

2.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
interruption  in  homebuilding,  I  rec- 
ommended an  increased  authorization 
for  the  Insuring  of  home  mortgages  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration: 

3.  To  halt  the  accelerated  buildup  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
reduce  those  stocks  and  their  ever- 
mounting  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  I  recom- 
mended corrective  legislation. 

Since  these  recommendations  were 
made,  time  has  grown  steadily  shorter 
and  the  problems  occasioned  by  the  lack 
of  action  in  the  Congress  increasingly 
critical. 


HIGHWAT    TRUST    rUKD 

In  setting  up  the  interstate  highway 
program  in  1956.  the  Congress  provided 
that  it  be  conducted  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  and,  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, established  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Motor  fuels  and  other  highway 
user  taxes  are  paid  into  this  fund,  and 
Federal  grants,  amoimting  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  building  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  are  paid  to  the  States 
out  of  the  fund. 

Legislation  enacted  last  year,  however, 
has  increased  the  rate  at  which  money 
is  being  spent  from  the  fund  and  nothing 
has  been  done  to  put  more  money  into 
the  fund.  Because  the  law  wisely  re- 
quires that  the  fund's  expenditures  not 
exceed  its  receipts,  it  will  be  impossible 
this  year,  without  congressional  action, 
to  apFKtrtion  funds  so  that  the  States 
may  make  commitments  for  future  high- 
way construction.  Apportionments  in 
the  following  year  would  also  be  far  be- 
low those  needed  to  carry  forward  the 
roadbuilding  schedule  now  contemplated 
by  law. 

To  keep  the  highway  trust  fund  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  £Uid  to  maintain  the 
planned  construction  schedule,  I  recom- 
mended a  temporary  increase  of  IV2 
cents  a  gallon  in  the  Federal  tax  on 
motor  fuels,  effective  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  recent  suggestion  that  receipts 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  be  earmarked  for  the  trust 
fund  is  an  unsatisfactory  alternative. 
The  transfer  of  those  receipts,  running 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
would  mean  only  that  the  problem  would 
then  be  to  raise  new  taxes  to  replenish 
the  loss  to  the  general  fund. 

An  even  more  unsatisfactory  alterna- 
tive, proposed  by  some,  would  be  legisla- 
tion to  waive  the  pay-as-you-go  require- 
ment. This  would  only  be  a  refusal  to 
face  reality — one  that  the  Congress 
would  be  hard  put  to  explain.  Less  than 
3  years  ago.  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy,  the  Congress  declared  in  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  that  if  it 
ever  appears  that  the  trust  fund's  total 
receipts  will  be  less  than  its  total  expend- 
itures "the  Congress  shall  enact  legis- 
lation in  order  to  bring  about  a  balance 
of  total  receipts  and  total  expenditures." 

Less  than  2  months  remain  for  timely, 
responsible  action  by  the  Congress  on  my 
recommendation. 

HOXTSINO 

In  January  I  urged  the  enactment  of 
emergency  legislation  to  increase  by  $6 
billion  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion's authority  to  insure  privately  ex- 
tended home  mortgages. 

This  recommendation  has  not  been 
enacted.  The  height  of  the  homebuild- 
ing season  is  upon  us,  builders  must  plan 
ahead  and  the  agency's  insurance  au- 
thority is  in  danger  of  being  exhausted. 

The  $6  billion  increase  in  authority  in- 
volves no  Federal  spending  and  FHA's 
operations  are  self-supporting. 

Because  it  could  see  that  its  authority 
was  running  out,  the  agency  late  last 
year,  where  it  could,  began  issuing  agree- 
ments to  insure  in  the  future  provided 
It  then  actually  had  authority  remain- 


ing. By  thus  substituting  provisional 
agreements  for  actual  commitments,  the 
agency  has  been  able  to  avoid  an  abrupt 
halt  in  its  operations  due  to  a  lack  of 
insurance  authority. 

Although  the  agency  may  be  able  to 
continue  on  this  temporary  basis  until 
June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
situation  grows  more  precarious  every 
day.  The  agency's  outstanding  agree- 
ments to  insure  in  the  future  now  exceed 
$3  billion,  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  the  agency's  remaining  authority  to 
make  actual  insurance  commitments. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  serious  in- 
terruption in  homebuilding  all  across 
America,  sound  congressional  action  in 
this  area  is  urgently  needed. 

WHEAT 

I  have  frequently  requested  legislation 
to  deliver  our  farmers  and  taxpayers 
everywhere  from  the  moimting  failures 
and  staggering  excesses  of  the  manda- 
tory farm  price  support  and  production 
control  program.  Unless  this  pressmg 
issue  is  squarely  met  and  resolutely  dealt 
with,  the  next  few  years  will  see  the  sur- 
plus problem,  because  of  its  staggering 
cost  to  increasingly  frustrated  and  im- 
patient taxpayers,  crash  of  its  own 
weight,  carrying  with  it  all  that  is  sound 
and  good  in  the  suppwart  of  agriculture  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  most  dramatic  failure  of  aU — and 
the  problem  requiring  the  most  urgent 
attention — is  the  wheat  program.  Sur- 
plus wheat  stocks  are  already  2»/2  times 
our  annual  domestic  consumption  for 
food.  By  July  1  of  next  year  these  stocks 
are  expected  to  reach  1.5  billion  bushels 
and  to  involve  an  investment  of  $3.5 
billion  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Wheat  storage,  handling  and  interest 
charges  alone  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Final  proof  of 
the  present  program's  utter  failure  to 
control  production  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  last  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  in 
history. 

Because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
required  by  law  to  announce  a  continu- 
ation of  this  thoroughly  discredited  pro- 
gram by  the  15th  of  May,  in  January  I 
urgently  recommended  corrective  legis- 
lation. The  deadline  set  by  law  is  now 
only  2  days  away.  No  such  legislation 
has  been  passed. 

I  understand  that  at  this  late  hour  the 
Congress  has  elected  further  to  postpone 
Its  decision  by  briefly  extending  the 
deadline  for  announcing  next  year's 
wheat  program.  Having  chosen  this 
course,  the  Congress  should  use  this 
added  time  to  enact  realistic  and  con- 
structive legislation  that  will  effectively 
avert  the  impending  disaster  in  wheat. 

I  am  compelled  once  again  to  call  these 
particular  matters  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  because  the  orderly 
and  efficient  conduct  of  the  people's  busi- 
ness so  requires.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  expeditiously  in  these  critical  areas. 
DwiCHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  May  13, 1959. 
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MICHIGAN,   MY  MICHIGAN 
Mr.    RABAUT.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  17-23 
Is  Michigan  Week.  We  Michiganders 
are  proud  of  our  State  52  weeks  in  the 
year.  However,  because  of  the  many 
natural  resources,  commercial  opportu- 
nities, and  other  advantages  offered  by 
our  State.  Michigan  has  set  aside  one 
special  week  each  year  to  talk  Michigan. 
I  am  glad  to  do  my  part  in  making  the 
assets  of  our  State  more  widely  knoiRTi 
and  recognized. 

Michigan  is  the  largest  Siate  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Upper  Peninsula 
alone  is  equal  in  size  to  Connecticut,  Del- 
aware. Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
combined.  Both  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Peninsula  have  been  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  thus  well  justifying  the  State 
motto.  "If  you  seek  a  pleasant  peninsula, 
look  about  you." 

Industry,  agriculture  and  the  tourist 
trade  form  the  three  pillars  upon  which 
rests  the  economy  of  Michigan.  During 
World  War  11,  the  magniflcent  perform- 
ance of  Michigan's  automotive  industry 
earned  for  oui*  State  the  title  "Arsenal  of 
Democracy." 

Our  State  continues  today  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  producers  of  militaiy 
vehicular  equipment  and  also  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  vast  new  developments 
and  rapid  expansion  in  the  manufacture 
of  ballistic  missile."; — awesome  and  terri- 
ble weapons  of  the  new  space  age. 

The  automotive  industry,  however,  is 
only  one  among  many  in  which  Michi- 
gan is  a  leader.  On  the  basis  of  value 
added  by  manufacture,  Michigan  also 
ranks  first  in  boatbuilding,  output  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  mobile  homes, 
steel  springs,  hardware,  industrial  pat- 
terns. sE>ecial  dies  and  tools  and  con- 
veyors. Michigan  is  also  known  far  and 
wide  as  an  outstanding  producer  of  fur- 
nitiure.  breakfast  foods,  drvxgs  and  chem- 
icals, sporting  and  athletic  goods,  steel, 
chemicals,  salt,  and  i>aper  products. 

Diversification  of  industry  has  pro- 
ceeded at  such  a  pace  that  of  453  indus- 
tries classified  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Michigan  has  369  or  81  percent 
of  the  total. 

Michigan  boasts  of  many  new  and  up- 
and-coming  fields.  One  of  these  is  the 
production  of  chemicals.  The  value 
added  by  manufacture  in  the  chemical 
Industry  is  even  now  in  the  order  of  $600 
million.  More  than  100  chemical  prod- 
ucts and  medicines  are  manufactured  in 
the  State.  The  wealth  of  raw  materials 
available  within  the  State  should  boost 
Michigan  to  one  of  the  Nation's  top  pro- 
ducers of  chemicals. 

It  is  said  that  "whatever  a  manufac- 
turer may  need  in  the  way  of  materials. 
It  is  probable  that  he  will  find  them  in 
Michigan."  A  study  of  a  resources  map 
of  the  State  shows  an  abundance  of  na- 
ture's bounty. 

Starting  with  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
which  is  part  of  the  greatest  iron  ore- 
producing  region  in  the  world,  the  Lake 
Superior  District,  we  find  a  wealth  of 
iron  ore  deposits.  Michigan's  most  valu- 


able mineral  product.  These  deposits 
place  Michigan  second  among  all  Iron 
ore-producing  States.  Since  1854,  the 
Michigan  mines  have  shipped  a  tonnage 
of  ore  equal  to  the  total  excavation  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Between  1860  and  1890,  Michigan  led 
the  Nation  in  production  of  lumber. 
Michigan  timber  helped  to  build  America 
in  the  19th  century.  Although  the  for- 
ests have  been  largely  cut  over.  Michigan 
is  still  a  major  lumbering  State.  About 
75  percent  of  the  State's  commercial 
lumber  production  is  located  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  In  all.  the  State  of 
Michigan  boasts  of  19  million  acres  of 
forests,  yielding  about  a  million  cords 
annually.  It  is  expected  that  Michi- 
gan's harvest  of  woods  will  be  increased 
as  the  second  growth  of  timber  develops, 
for  Michiean's  lumbermen  are  applying 
their  knowledge  of  modem  conservation 
methods  to  their  operations  to  insure 
maintenance  of  a  continuing  supply  of 
wood. 

Michigan's  hardwoods  are  basic  to  our 
furniture  industry.  Softwoods  under- 
write the  State's  well-known  paper 
and  pulp  industry. 

Michigan  Is  also  noted  for  its  lime- 
stone. The  most  important  deposits  are 
found  at  Alpena  and  Presque  Isle. 
These  deposits  are  near  the  shoreline 
and  the  limestone  can  be  quarried 
cheaply  and  t,hipped  by  lake  freighters 
engaged  in  the  tran.sport  of  iron  ore. 
Limestone  is  used  as  blast  furnace  flux 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Michigan 
supplies  at  least  one-third  of  all  the 
American  steel  industry's  demand  for 
fluxstones.  Limestone  is  also  used  for 
chemical  purposes. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  first  in  pro- 
duction of  salt,  gypisum.  and  marl.  Al- 
most endless  supplies  of  salt  are  found 
in  Michigan,  chiefly  in  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula. Some  saltbeds  measure  400 
feet  in  thickness.  The  salt  on  tables 
throughout  the  country  probably  comes 
from  Michigan.  At  the  same  time,  car- 
loads upon  carloads  of  salt  are  consumed 
by  MichiKan's  chemical  Industry. 

The  Lower  Peninsula,  particularly  has 
extensive  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel 
production  in  the  United  States.  Michi- 
gan's splendid  highways  are  built  of  her 
own  native  materials. 

In  addition  to  industry.  Michigan  is 
a  top-notch  agricultural  State.  Michi- 
gan's agriculture  brings  In  more  than 
$730  million  each  year.  Both  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Peninsulas  have  lands 
well  suited  to  diversified  agriculture. 
EHiirying  ranks  first  as  an  Income  pro- 
ducer, among  all  agricultural  pursuits. 
Dairy  farms  are  operated  in  both  penin- 
sulas. Potato  acreages  are  also  impor- 
tant in  both  northern  and  southern 
Michigan. 

Michigan's  Lower  Peninsula  raises  97 
percent  of  the  Nation's  crop  of  Navy 
beans.  Beans  may  be  baked  in  Boston, 
but  they  are  grown  in  Michigan. 

One  of  the  finest  fruit  belts  in  the 
United  States  is  located  m  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  along  Lake  Michigan. 
Many  fruits  are  grown  throughout  the 
entire  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
State's  conmiercial  crop  of  apples,  nearly 
12  million  bushels  of   them,   last   year 


put  Michigan  in  third  place  In  i^iple 
growing-  Peaches,  pears,  and  ctittlTated 
blueberries  from  Miciitgan  are  relished 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Michigan  Is  first  in  production  of 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  Many  other 
vegetables — onions,  snap  beans,  carrots, 
and  celery — are  cultivated  in  Mlchigsm. 

In  all.  44  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  are  raised  commercially  in  Michi- 
gan. 

The  lakes,  streams,  and  woodlands  of 
Michigan  combine  to  form  the  perfect 
.setting  for  vacationers.  Recreation  is 
an  important  product"  for  Michigan. 
The  tourist  and  resort  Industry  which 
caters  to  almost  10  million  tourists  a 
year,  brings  In  a  total  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  $650  millions.  Michigan  is 
now  the  Nation's  fourth  most  popular 
vacation  State. 

Many  of  Michigan's  cities  are  nation- 
ally and  internationally  known  for  the 
products  they  make:  Detroit,  Pontiac. 
Flint,  and  Lansing,  autos  and  parts; 
Battle  Creek,  cereals;  Holland,  furnaces; 
Grand  Rapids,  furniture;  Kalamazoo, 
paper  and  drugs;  Midland  and  Wyan- 
dotte, chemicals ; 

Alpena,  the  world's  largest  single 
Portland  cement  plant;  Fremont,  the 
Nation's  top  producer  of  canned  baby 
foods;  Muskegon,  the  world's  largest  in- 
der>endent  Krey  iron  casting  foundry,  bil- 
liard table,  and  bowling  alley  factory  and 
Independent  internal  combustion  engine 
manufacturer:  Orayling.  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  archery 
equipment;  Imlay  City,  the  world's  larg- 
est powdered  milk  plant;  Benton  Har- 
bor, largest  cash -to- grower  regional 
fruit  market  in  the  world.  With  such 
an  abundance  of  resources  and  diversity 
of  commercial  activity  we  are  proud  to 
say  that  Michigan's  economy  is  gaining 
year  by  year.  Michigan  approaches  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  20th  century  with 
confidence  and  optimism. 


MOVEMENT    OP    DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  correct  a  dan- 
gerous practice  which  has  arisen  in  the 
movement  of  dairy  products  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act — Public  Law  480. 

Since  1957  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  subsidizing  the  expcM^  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
where  It  is  used  by  subsidiaries  of  Amer- 
ican dairy  firms  to  manufacture  a  filled 
evaporated  milk  which  is  sold  in  direct 
competition  with  regiilar  evaporated  milk 
from  the  United  States.  Since  coconut 
oil  in  local  production  is  used  in  manu- 
facturing the  filled  evaporated  milk,  it 
has  a  price  advantage  in  competition  with 
our  regular  exports. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Public  Law 
480  to  use  subsidized  exports  of  one  US. 
commodity   to  destroy   the   market  for 
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commercial    exports    of    another    U.S. 
commodity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  act  was  to  help  create  new  mar- 
kets for  our  agricultural  commodities  by 
development  and  expansion  of  private 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  wher- 
ever possible.  In  my  opinion,  the  cur- 
rent activities  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  the  export  of  dairy  products 
are  In  violation  of  this  purpose. 

The  act  specifically  states  that  pre- 
cautions be  taken  to  "safeguard  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to 
assure  that  sales  under  this  act  will  not 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  with  friendly  coun- 
tries." 

The  Importance  of  this  language  Is 
readily  apparent.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  use  surplus  production  of  one  com- 
modity to  destroy  the  existing  commer- 
cial market  for  another.  Eventually 
such  action  can  only  be  detrimental  to 
all  commodities  and  the  very  purpose  of 
the  Agricxiltural  Trade  Development  and 
As.sistance  Act  is  defeated. 

For  many  years,  the  Philippines  have 
represented  an  important  segment  of 
the  regular  export  market  for  American 
dairy  products  Commercial  exports  of 
United  States  produced  evaporated  mils 
have  not  been  subsidized.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  Department  subsidizing 
the  movement  of  one  ingredient  of  fillei 
milk  which  Ls  to  be  sold  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  regular  conunerclal 
exports. 

The  result  should  readily  have  been 
foreseen.  There  is  a  marked  drop  In  our 
normal  expwrt  of  evaporated  milk  to  the 
Philippines.  The  experience  of  this  brief 
2-year  period  points  to  a  steady  decline  In 
evaponited  milk  exports  unless  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  the  Department 
are  stopped. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  well 
aware  of  the  situation.  A  study  was 
made  in  1958  to  determine  the  impact  of 
filled  milk  manufacturing  in  the  Philip- 
pines upon  commercial  export  market- 
ings of  evaporated  milk  from  the  United 
States. 

Following  Is  a  summary  from  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Digest,  pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  in  November 
1958:    ; 

DaIKT  PtOOTTCTS — TnXXD  EVAPORATID  MlLK 
CoMPETiNC  WfTH  U.S.  Evaporated  Milk  ik 
Philippines 

Exports  of  evnporated  milk  amounted  to 
3  mUUon  pounds  In  August  1958  contrasted 
with  20  million  In  August  1957.  Increased 
shIpmenU  In  tlie  latter  part  of  1957  may 
have  reflected  heavy  forward  buying  by  the 
Philippines,  by  far  this  country's  most  Im- 
portant market  for  evaporated  milk,  in  an- 
ticipation of  possible  exchange  stringency. 
Exports  totaled  62  million  pounds  in 
Januar>'-August  1958  compared  with  109  mil- 
lion In  the  corresFwndlng  1957  period. 
Smaller  shipments  this  year  have  reflected 
primarily  the  oompetlUon  In  the  Philippines 
from  fiUed  evaporated  mUk  (made  with 
coconut  oU  and  nonfat  dry  milk)  and  also 
the  large  Inventory  carried  over  from  1857. 
The  Philippines  Government  discontinued 
automatic  Issuance  of  dollar  allocations  for 
evaporated  milk  from  the  latter  part  of  June 


to  October.    Both  United  States  and  Dutch 
sales  have  been  reduced. 

Thus,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Itself  points  out  that  our  country's  most 
important  market  for  evaporated  milk 
is  being  destroyed  by  competition  from 
filled  milk  manufactured  from  subsidized 
exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  un- 
doubtedly know,  the  Filled  Milk  Act  of 
1923  makes  the  shipment  of  filled  milk 
products  Illegal  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Thus  we  find  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture aggressively  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  products  which  would  be 
illegal  to  ship  in  our  own  coimtry. 

Expansion  of  the  production  of  filled 
milk  products  in  foreign  areas  will,  over 
a  period  of  time,  contribute  to  practi- 
cally complete  elimination  of  export 
trade  in  natural  dairy  products  for  the 
United  States  and  other  dairy  produc- 
ing countries. 

Surely,  we  ought  not  to  use  a  program 
specifically  designed  to  build  commer- 
cial markets  to  destroy  the  regular  mar- 
kets we  already  have.  For  this  reason. 
I  hope  we  can  give  early  consideration 
to  my  bill  to  end  this  practice.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  bill  follow: 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Acbicultttral  Trade 

Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

AS  Amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
Blftance  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  title  III  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  306(a)  No  dairy  commodity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  or 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  any  other  Act,  for  use  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacturing,  blend- 
ing, or  compounding  of  filled  mlUc  or  filled 
cheese. 

"(b)  The  sale  or  disposition  outside  the 
United  States  of  any  dairy  commodity  under 
this  Act.  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  any  other  Act. 
Irrespective  of  whether  the  commodity  Is 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  a  price  support  or  surplus 
removal  program,  shall  be  accomplished  by 
sale  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  or  by  payment  to  exporters  at 
the  export  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
or  In  lieu  of  payment  In  cash  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  transfer  to  the  exporter 
of  any  dairy  commodity,  at  the  option  of  the 
exporter,  any  dairy  commodity  from  CCC 
stocks 

"(c)  Except  as  limited  by  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (d)  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
different  export  rates  applicable  to  dairy 
commodities  produced  In  the  United  States 
and  sold  or  disposed  of  In  different  countries. 
If  he  finds  such  different  rates  necessary  to 
maintain  or  expand  markets  for  dairy  com- 
modities In  compeUtlon  with  fUled  milk  or 
filled  cheese. 

"(d)  No  dairy  commodity  produced  In  the 
United  States  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any 
other  Act.  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
sale  or  disposition  will  have  the  effect  of 
disrupting  or  displacing  any  usual  market- 
ings of,  or  any  normal  patterns  of  commer- 
cial trade  In,  any  dairy  commodity  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'dairy  commodity'  Includes 
any    dairy    commodity    or    product    thereof. 


Class,  kind.  type,  or  other  specification 
thereof: 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States'  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  any  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  and  possession  of  the  United 
States; 

••(3)  The  term  'filled  milk'  means  filled 
milk  as  defined  In  the  Pilled  Milk  Act  of 
March  4,  1923  (21  U.S.C..  sec.  61-64); 

"(5)  The  term  'export  rate'  means  the  rate 
or  rates  of  payment  determined  by  the  Sec- 
ret.'u-y  of  Agricultural  to  be  applicable  to 
any  dairy  commodity,  and  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain,  or  to  encourage  and  assist  In 
the  development  of,  foreign  markets  for  any 
dairy  commodity  produced  In  the  United 
States." 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  a  program  for  the 
national  forests.  The  docvunent  con- 
taining this  program  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  24. 
This  program  can  have  a  great  impact 
upon  the  future  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources. 

Over  50  years  &po,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
warned  the  Congress  that: 

To  waste,  to  destroy  our  natural  resources, 
to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land,  will  result  in 
undermining  in  the  days  of  our  children  the 
very  prosperity  which  we  oiight,  by  right, 
to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
develop>ed. 

The  long-range  objectives  and  the 
short-term  conservation  program  pro- 
pos-ed  for  our  national  forests  In  this  re- 
cent report  are  a  realistic  and  workable 
plan  for  the  intensive  amplification  and 
comprehensive  development  of  these 
forests. 

Forests  comprise  over  40  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  my  State  of  New  York. 
Wages  of  almost  one-half  billion  dollars 
annually  are  paid  to  the  workers  in  New 
York's  forest  and  wood  manufacturing 
industries.  The  benefits  of  forest  cover 
in  soil  conservation,  water  yields,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  recreation  are  beyond 
estimate. 

The  interests  of  the  people  of  my  State 
are  not  confined  to  the  forests  within 
our  boundaries.  We  travel  extensively 
throughout  America.  We  visit  the  many 
national  forests  stretching  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  west  coast  and  to  the 
southernmost  forests  in  Florida.  I  have 
been  told  by  my  constituents  that  it  is 
often  as  hard  to  get  a  picnic  table  in  a; 
national  forest  as  to  get  tickets  to  a 
Broadway  hit.  The  picnic  tables  are 
free;  however,  over  68  million  Americans 
were  vying  for  these  facilities  in  1958 
and  this  report  indicates  an  expected 
130  million  recreation  visits  to  the  na- 
tional forests  by  1969.  The  money  ex- 
pended on  gasoline,  camping  equipment, 
food,  and  other  outdoor  gear  to  facili- 
tate these  outdoor  trips  to  the  Nation's 
forests  runs  into  millions  annually.     We 
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In  New  York  are  Interested,  therefore,  in 
the  full  development  of  the  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities  on  the  Nation's  na- 
tional forests  not  only  for  camping  and 
picnicking  but  also  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  broad  scale 
on  which  forest  research  can  be  accel- 
erated through  the  projects  covered  in 
this  national  forest  plan  for  the  future. 
Insects  and  disease  take  a  huge  toll  of 
valuable  trees  in  my  State.  We  have 
the  blister  rust  that  attacks  our  white 
pine.  The  white  pine  weevil  kills  both 
white  and  red  pine.  The  red  pine  scale 
and  the  European  pine  shoot  moth  dam- 
age red  pine  strands.  Better  protection 
can  result  from  expanded  research  in 
this  field.  New  uses  for  low-quality 
timber,  particularly  hardwoods,  should 
be  developed  in  many  States.  The  need 
Is  great  in  the  Northeast.  Improved 
wildlife  habitat  and  better  use  of  re- 
search section  of  this  national  forest 
program  should  be  of  utmost  concern  to 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  public  will  benefit  both  dollar- 
wise  and  m  terms  of  intangible  benefits, 
If  the  Congress  vigorously  presses  for  the 
full  development  of  the  vast  store  of  re- 
newable resources  on  our  national  for- 
ests. Our  country  owes  much  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  fine  manner  in 
which  it  has  protected  and  conserved 
our  heritage  in  these  forests.  With  this 
plan  for  the  future  now  available,  we  in 
the  Congress  can  make  the  decades 
ahead  truly  significant  in  the  amplifica- 
tion and  full  development  of  our  public 
forests. 

I  know  the  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
which  this  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests was  referred,  will  begin  hearings 
within  the  next  few  days  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  the  committee  will  find 
that  the  program  merits  our  support. 


COMPROMISE   HOUSING   BILL 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  mtroduced  a  compromise  housing 
bill.  H.R.  7117.  which  I  hope  will  have 
widespread  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  which  I  believe  can  become 
law.  I  have  taken  the  committee  bill  and 
removed  or  modified  the  provisions  to 
which  most  objection  has  been  raised, 
brought  the  dollar  authorizations  within 
tlie  budget  figures,  and  placed  the  new 
loan  and  grant  authorizations  under 
workable,  but  effective.  Appropriations 
Committee  control.  The  cost  of  my 
compromise  bill  Is  $1.3  billion,  and  that 
is  a  good  solid  figure  because  there  are 
no  hidden  budget  impacts. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  is  the  same  as  title  I 
of  the  committee  bill  which,  as  we  all 
know,  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
liberalizing  FHA  insurance  programs,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance authorization  available  to  FHA. 


In  title  n,  relating  to  elderly  housing, 
I  have  taken  the  Senate  approach,  name- 
ly, to  use  a  liberalized  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  approach  rather  than  the  new 
direct  lending  program  that  would  be 
established  by  the  committee  bill.  The 
$100  million  provided  in  the  committee 
bill,  in  addition  to  being  outside  of  the 
budget  request,  woxild  be  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  for  such  a  program,  because 
at  an  average  cost  of  $10,000  a  unit,  the 
funds  would  only  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  10.000  dwelling  units. 

In  title  ni.  I  have  left  intact  the  pro- 
visions of  the  committee  bill  relating  to 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, with  one  exception.  I  have  removed 
the  section  of  the  committee  bill  for  a 
mandatory  par  purchase  of  special  assis- 
tance mortgages,  sis  well  as  the  provi- 
sions reducing  fees  and  charges  below 
the  going  market  rate.  The  effect  of  this 
provision,  if  left  in  the  legislation,  would 
be  to  unnecessarily  shift  to  the  Govern- 
ment much  of  this  financing  which  oth- 
erwise can  be  handled  by  private  lenders. 
As  indicated  above,  where  new  dollar 
loans,  purchases,  or  grants  are  involved, 
I  have  made  provision  for  placing  the 
new  authorizations  under  control  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  is  true 
of  the  new  $73  million  authorization 
provided  m  this  title. 

I  have  limited  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
visions contained  in  title  IV  to  the  two 
most  basic  factors  affecting  this  pro- 
gram, namely  dollar  amounts.  Addi- 
tional urban  renewal  grant  authoriza- 
tion is  provided  in  an  amount  of  $100 
million  available  in  fiscal  1959.  $250  mil- 
lion additional  authorization  available 
in  fiscal  1960,  and  a  further  $250  million 
of  additional  authorizations  available  in 
fiscal  1961.  In  connection  with  these  in- 
creased authorizations,  I  have  provided 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
approve  the  appropriations  before  they 
are  available  for  contract  use  by  the 
agency.  Once  authorized  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  funds  made 
available  may  be  contracted  for  until  the 
authorization  is  exhausted.  I  have  pro- 
vided a  specific  $400  million  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  loan  funds  for  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program.  The  urban  re- 
newal loan  funds  are  utilized  by  local 
communities  in  the  nature  of  temporary 
construction  funds.  That  is.  they  are 
used  to  acquire  a  slum  property,  demolish 
it,  and  get  it  ready  for  reuse,  and  then 
when  it  is  sold  and  the  community  re- 
ceives its  grants,  the  loans  are  repaid. 
The  committee  bill  would  take  the  exist- 
ing $1  billion  of  loan  authority  and  con- 
vert it  from  a  limitation  on  gross 
use  to  a  limitation  on  net  use.  What 
that  means  is  simply  this.  Actually, 
in  practice,  although  the  local  com- 
munity enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  loan  funds, 
in  most  instances  the  funds  are 
not  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  the  local  community 
can  pledge  the  loan  contract,  which 
it  has  with  the  Federal  Government,  as 
security  for  loans  sold  in  the  private  mar- 
ket at  a  more  favorable  rate  of  mterest. 
I  prefer  to  keep  the  loan  authorization 
on  a  stated  dollar  amount  so  that  every- 
one will  know  actually  what  the  loan 


limitation  is.  This  increase  of  $400  mil- 
lion in  the  loan  authorizations  is  placed 
on  an  appropriated  fund  basis.  As  I  have 
said,  these  two  dollar  authorizations  are 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  title. 
With  them  the  program  can  go  forward 
just  as  we  have  already  had  almost  $1.5 
billion  of  grant  commitments  under  the 
language  of  existing  law.  Many  of  the 
other  changes  in  the  urban  renewal  sec- 
tion would  further  liberalize  and  increase 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  think  the  Housing 
Subcommittees  of  the  Congress  ought  to 
make  a  very  careful  reexamination  of 
thLs  whole  program  before  the  Congress 
makes  changes  in  the  law  which  would 
further  increase  the  costs  of  the  program 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  college  housing  program,  con- 
tained in  title  V,  my  bill  provides  a  $200 
million  increase  in  the  authorized  loan 
funds.  The  increased  loan  funds  will 
only  be  available  after  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  acted  to  approve 
them. 

I  have  omitted  completely  from  my 
bill  title  VI  of  the  committee  bill,  which 
deals  with  public  housing.  As  you  know, 
there  are  approximately  110,000  public 
housing  units  now  in  the  pipeline  which 
have  not  even  yet  been  put  under  con- 
struction. In  addition  to  these,  ap- 
proximately 30,000  units  are  now  in  the 
process  of  construction.  While  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  public  housing,  I 
feel  sure,  would  like  to  have  the  addi- 
tional units  in  the  pipeline,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  110,000  units  now  authorized 
and  yet  to  be  constructed,  are  adequate 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Title  VII  of  the  committee  bill  relates 
to  military  housing.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  committee  jurisdiction  on  at  least 
certain  phases  of  the  program,  and  that 
there  has  been  an  agreement  to  take  title 
VII  from  the  committee  bill.  If  this 
disagreement  is  harmonized,  and  it  is 
possible  to  put  back  in  the  bill  extension 
of  the  so-called  Capehart  military  hous- 
ing program.  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
see  this  added  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  when  it  is  before  the  House. 

Title  Vin  of  the  committee  bill  re- 
lates to  avoidance  of  foreclosure  of  FHA 
insured  mortgages.  The  first  section  of 
that  title  does  offer  benefits  to  the  home- 
owner, and  I  have  included  it  in  my  bill. 
The  second  section  of  that  title,  how- 
ever, would  shift  from  the  lender  to  the 
FHA  all  the  problems  of  a  mortgage 
which  was  getting  into  difficulty.  It  is 
purely  for  the  lenders  benefit  so  I  don't 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  bill,  and  I 
have  not  included  it  in  my  compromise 
version. 

Title  IX  of  the  committee  bill  contains 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  provisions 
which  I  have  carried  over  intact  into 
my  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  this  country  want 
a  housing  act.  I  believe,  equally  as 
strongly,  that  they  want  one  which 
makes  sense,  and  one  which  does  not 
exceed  the  budget  or  subject  our  grand- 
children to  burdens  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  avoid.  I  believe 
that  the  compromise  tliat  I  am  suggest- 
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ing  meets  these  ends.  We  can  adopt 
this  bill  at  least  with  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  become  law.  and  we  can 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  main- 
tained our  fiscal  responsibility.  People 
throughout  the  country  are  watchmg 
this  Congress  very  closely  because  they 
are  concerned  about  this  very  thing. 
The  Congress  has  always  measured  up 
to  its  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  I  believe  that  by  passing 
this  bill  we  will  have  agam  accomplished 
that  objective. 


COMMISSION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  all  know  how  S.  1631.  a  bill  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Problems  mtroduced  by  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  was  whipped  through  the 
Senate  in  a  matter  of  hours  and  landed 
on  the  Si>eaker's  desk.  We  assumed  it 
would  be  brought  up  immediately  and 
passed  by  the  overwhelming  Democrat 
majority. 

Whether  or  not  the  bill  will  ever  be 
J  moved  off  the  Speaker's  desk  until  it 
quietly  dies  there  seems  to  be  the  best 
kept  secret  around  the  Capitol. 

The  history  of  this  unemployment 
commission  bill  is  quite  amazing  because 
a  fast  start  ended  in  such  a  quick  stop. 

Walter  Reuther  apparently  forced  the 
hand  of  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  into  supporting  a  staged  unem- 
ployment march  on  the  Capitol.  The 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  was 
called  upon  to  speak  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing where  he  announced  that  he  would 
propose  a  commission  to  study  the  un- 
employment problem. 

With  much  fanfare  and  the  speed  of 
split  lightning  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  April  10.  It  was  rushed  to  the  desk  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  And  there  It 
has  rested  up  from  Its  fast  start  ever 
since. 

If  this  Is  to  be  the  only  result  of  the 
so-called  march  of  the  unemployed  on 
Washington  it  will  have  been  an  even 
greater  fizzle  than  It  appeared  to  be  at 
first.  It  is  estimated  that  this  march  cost 
the  treasiUT  of  labor  unions  some  one- 
half  mllUon  dollars.  I  would  imagine 
that  the  voting  members  of  the  unions 
involved  would  be  less  than  happy  with 
the  cavalier  way  in  which  their  funds 
were  squandered,  with  no  results  except 
a  gnat  which  apparently  has  died  aborn- 
ing. 

I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  for  my  curi- 
osity, but  I  am  intrigued  by  the  fact  that 
this  resolution  has  dropped  so  precipi- 
tately from  the  limelight  into  the  deep 
abyss  of  neglect.  Did  anyone  ever  in- 
tend that  the  resolution  would  pass  both 
Houses?  Was  it  only  suggested  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  l)ody  as  a 
sop  to  get  the  unemployed  marchers  out 


of  town?  Or  is  the  Democratic  Party 
reluctant  to  enact  this  bill  for  fear  that 
findings  of  their  own  commission  might 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
sound  fiscal  and  economic  policies  of  the 
administration,  which  ended  the  reces- 
sion almost  before  it  got  started? 

I  detect  a  great  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  major- 
ity party  over  this  start-and-stop  method 
of  legislating.  As  for  me,  since  I  do  not 
think  the  resolution  means  a  thing  to  the 
unemployed  or  to  the  counti-y.  I  am  just 
plain  curious. 


IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  irri- 
gation holds  forth  the  promise  of  valu- 
able growth  and  development  for  the 
economy  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  record  that  the  shortage 
of  rainfall  has  hampered  the  full  devel- 
opment of  our  economy. 

Fortunately,  the  development  of  the 
great  multipurpose  dams  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  includes  the  possibility  for 
irrigation  projects.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  projects  is  the  Oahe 
irrigation  unit  stemming  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  dam  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pierre.  S.  Dak. 

This  is  a  project  in  which  I  have  an 
especially  strong  interest.  Knowing  the 
semiarid  condition  of  much  of  South 
Dakota.  I  am  most  anxious  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  speed  to  determine 
the  Irrigation  feasibility  of  these  areas. 

OAHE    UUtlGATION    PLAN 

The  tentative  plan  is  to  irrigate  ap- 
proximately 554,000  acres  of  land  with 
water  diverted  from  the  Oahe  Reservoir. 
Tlie  diversion  works  and  water  supply 
system  will  consist  of  a  pumping  plant 
of  about  3,700  cubic  feet  per  second  ca- 
pacity lifting  the  water  about  130  feet 
at  Oahe  Reservoir,  the  Pierre  Canal 
about  39  miles  long  leading  to  Blunt 
Reservoir,  and  several  main  canals  total- 
ing 292  miles  leading  from  Blunt  Reser- 
voir to  the  various  main  areas  of  the 
unit.  Several  other  reservoirs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  system  for  additional  reg- 
ulation of  flows  to  meet  peak  irrigation 
demands. 

The  area  in  which  this  unit  is  located 
is  characterized  by  low  and  variable  rain- 
fall with  resulting  unstable  yields.  At 
various  times  In  the  past,  severe  droughts 
have  occurred  which  seriously  injured 
the  economy  of  the  area.  Irrigation  of 
this  unit  will  change  the  agricultural  pat- 
tern from  a  predominantly  cash-crop, 
small  grain,  and  feeder  livestock  farm- 
ing to  a  more  diversified  farming  of 
feeder  and  fattening  livestock,  dairying 
and  a  wider  variety  of  cash-crops  which 
in  itself  will  contribute  toward  economic 
stability.  The  increased  production  of 
livestock  feeds  will  permit  livestock  herds 
to  be  maintained  through  drought  peri- 


ods. The  benefits  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased irrigation  production  will  in  turn 
result  in  increased  retail,  wholesale,  and 
Industrial  activities  of  the  towns  and 
cities  extending  well  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Oahe  unit  as  well  as  on  the 
farms  within  the  unit. 

In  July  1956  an  interim  information 
report  was  completed  and  submitted  to 
the  local  interests  for  review  and  an  ex- 
pression of  their  desires.  On  the  basis 
of  the  interest  shown  by  the  local  in- 
terests, more  detailed  studies  were  ini- 
tiated toward  a  feasibility  report.  One 
important  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
local  interest  in  this  development  is  the 
fact  that  the  South  Dakota  Legislature 
recently  enacted  legislation  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  South  Dakota 
Water  Conservancy  District. 

For  fiscal  year  1959,  $337,444  is  avail- 
able for  continuation  of  these  studies 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  all  of  the 
land  classification  engineering  surveys, 
drainage  surveys,  and  geological  explora- 
tion at  major  structure  sites  will  have 
been  completed.  Layouts,  designs,  cost 
estimates,  and  stage  construction  studies 
will  be  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
ready  for  final  review.  Hydrologic  stud- 
ies will  be  nearly  completed  Including 
cooperative  studies  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  James  River.  Basic 
agricultural  economic  studies  will  have 
been  completed  and  the  final  economic 
analysis  will  be  underway. 

The  fiscal  year  1960  appropriation  re- 
quest of  $2  million  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  investigation  program  includes 
$130,000  for  the  Oahe  unit  mvestigations. 
This  will  permit  completion  of  all  field 
studies  and  the  preparation  of  a  feasi- 
bility report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  this  study  with  all 
possible  speed. 

KEWSPAPEH    SUPPORT   FOR    IRRIGATION 

A  United  Press  report  from  Huron. 
S.  Dak.,  printed  in  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader  of  May  6,  1959,  indicates 
the  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  lo- 
cal fanners  in  the  feasibility  of  irriga- 
tion. Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  reproduced  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Farmers    in    Hcbon    Aria    Show    Mork 

Interest  in  Irrigation 

(By  Larry  Bockwoldt) 

Huron — Weather  forecasters  In  most  parts 
of  the  State  have  been  predicting  rain  and 
moisture  has  been  received  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  But  farmers  In  the  Huron 
area  are  doing  more  than  just  cloud  gazing. 

Gale  Peppers.  Beadle  County  agent,  said 
there  Is  considerably  more  interest  in  irri- 
gation In  this  area  than  there  has  been  In 
the  past.  He  Is  backed  up  on  this  state- 
ment by  a  Huron  well  drilling  company. 

Company  officials  reported  they  have 
drilled  a  number  of  wells  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses In  and  around  Beadle  County  during 
the  past  2  months. 

Much  consideration  is  also  being  given  to 
the  planting  of  sorghum  and  other  drought- 
resistant  crops,  should  the  small  grain  crop 
fall.  Most  farmers  In  central  South  Dakota 
are  marking  time,  waiting  for  a  rain  be- 
fore planting  corn  and  not  much  plowing  is 
being  done.  Peppers  said. 
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Many  farmers  In  thU  area  are  becoming 
concerned  about  the  shortage  of  good  pas- 
tvire  land.  Hay  Is  becoming  short  and  farm- 
ers fear  the  feed  situation  could  become 
critical  In  this  area  tX  rain  U  not  received 
soon. 

Business  In  Huron  has  been  only  slightly 
affected  by  the  dry  conditions.  One  Huron 
banker  said  business  In  his  bank  had  been 
as  good.  If  not  better,  this  spring  than  It  has 
been  In  the  past.  He  felt  the  farmers  have 
had  more  time  on  their  hands  this  year  and 
have  therefore  been  coming  Into  town  more 
often. 

A  Huron  department  store  manager  said 
business  had  slowed  down  some  since  March. 
He  attributed  much  of  this  drop  off  to  the 
fact  that  Easter  was  early  this  year.  It  has 
been  a  little  slower  than  usual  this  year,  he 
said,  but  "It's  nothing  a  good  rain  wouldn't 
cure  pretty  fast." 

The  SUte  Employment  Service  Office  In 
Huron,  which  serves  a  slx-coimty  area  In 
central  South  Dakota,  reported  that  present 
dry  conditions  have  contributed  to  a  slight 
decrease  In  demand  for  workers  In  both  agri- 
cultural and  nonagrlcultural  establishments. 

At  the  end  of  April,  there  were  52  unfilled 
orders  on  file  for  workers,  only  4  were  for 
farm  hands.  Many  farmers  canceled  their 
orders  for  workeri  as  the  dry  spell  continued. 

While  the  situation  in  central  South  Da- 
kota is  nearing  a  critical  point,  recent  rains 
have  helped  considerably  and  another  Rood 
rain  within  a  week  or  so  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  grain  a  good  start. 

For  many  years,  editor  Robert  Lusk  of 
the  Huron  Plainsman  and  Robert  Hippie, 
editor  of  the  Pierre  Capitol  Jou^al,  have 
been  urging  that  irrigation  feasibility 
studies  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  men  are  both  recognized  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  river  and  water  de- 
velopment, and  their  Intelligent  edi- 
torials of  recent  years  have  done  much  to 
develop  local  interest  in  these  essential 
projects. 

FORT    RANDALL    PUMPINC    UNfTS 

A  second  irrigation  proposal  that  is  of 
special  Interest  to  me  consists  of  pumping 
stations  at  the  Ft.  Randall  reservoir.  In 
the  areas  around  Geddes,  Wagner,  and 
Tyndall,  S.  Dak.,  it  seems  probable  from 
surveys  Initiated  that  irrigation  will 
prove  feasible  based  on  water  pumped 
from  the  reservoir  above  Ft.  Randall 
dam.  It  also  seems  probable  that  water 
from  this  irrigation  project  may  be  di- 
verted to  the  restoration  of  Lake  Andes. 
I  have  urged  the  congressional  appropri- 
ations committees  to  provide  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  surveys  of  this  promis- 
ing irrigation  project. 

Mr.  Harold  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Geddes  News,  has  conducted  a  remark- 
able educational  effort  in  support  of  ir- 
rigation in  the  area  served  by  his  fine 
newspaper. 

ISRAEL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AnfusoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  following  mine  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Israel;  and  further,  that  any  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY: 
•TPOWER  FOR  PEACE" 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  Armed  Forces  Day  1959.  our  minds 
and  hearts  go  out  to  those  fine  American 
men  and  women  whose  magniJicent 
courage  and  devotion  makes  possible  the 
maintenance  of  "Power  for  Peace." 

Today  our  Armed  Forces  are  exhibit- 
ing the  new  concepts  and  weapons  which 
have  so  radically  altered  military  opera- 
tions in  our  time.  Without  the  service 
and  sacrifice  of  these  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans in  our  Active  and  Reserve  Forces, 
the  dikes  of  liberty  would  be  overrun  by 
the  surge  of  international  communism. 

Today,  while  millions  of  Americans  are 
visiting  our  military  installations  and  at- 
t4?nding  the  parades  of  our  fighting  men 
and  weapons,  our  hearts  swell  with  pride 
in  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  country's 
Armed  Forces  and  their  vital  contribu- 
tions to  protecting  liberty  and  justice 
throughout  the  free  world. 


THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  AUBREY 
QUARLES 

Mr.  LAFORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Arends)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Donald  Aubrey  Quarles.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  brought  sor- 
row to  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  memorialize 
Donald  Quarles.  His  greatest  memorial 
he  carved  himself,  with  every  action  of 
his  professional  and  o£QciaI  life.  His 
was  a  life  of  one  achievement  after  an- 
other, and  all  of  them  in  some  way  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

He  spoke  of  himself  as  an  engineer, 
which  he  undoubtedly  was.  Yet  his 
quest  for  knowledge  never  ended.  His 
comi>etence  in  mathematics  and  physics 
inevitably  brought  to  him  posts  of  in- 
creasing responsibility  during  his  34 
years  with  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. In  the  latter  years  of  this  portion 
of  his  career,  he  began  to  make  his  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  national 
defense.  It  was  13  years  ago  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Electronics  of  the  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Board. 

Then,  in  1952,  as  a  vice  president  of 
his  firm  and  president  of  the  Sandia 
Corporation,  Mr.  Quarles  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  operation  of  the  Sandia 
Laboratories  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  His  task  was  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weajxjns  for  the  na- 
tional defense. 

It  was  here  that  the  man  and  his 
times  met  their  mutual  destiny.    Science 


and  technology  were  racing  forward  as 
never  before,  opening  whole  new  vistas 
of  opportunity  and  challenge.  The  man 
responded  to  the  challenge  when  he  was 
summoned  from  his  work  at  Sandia  to 
become  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Development. 

His  utter  dedication  to  work  at  a  time 
when  guided  and  ballistic  missiles  and 
earth  satellites  were  yet  to  be  created 
gave  impetus  and  directions  to  programs 
of  research  and  development  which  have 
already  yielded  their  products  to  the  na- 
tional  trength. 

When,  in  1955.  he  took  up  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  his  full  support  to  the  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  Never 
content  with  the  military  capabilities  of 
today,  he  looked  steadily  ahead  to  the 
forces  of  the  future.  He  understood 
clearly,  as  few  men  do,  that  science  and 
engineering  and  military  thinking  must 
advance  together,  and  that  the  pace  of 
their  advance  must  be  the  most  rapid 
PKMsible  to  achieve. 

He  could  look  into  the  space  age  with 
full  awareness  not  only  of  its  scientific 
and  technical  meaning,  but  with  an  un- 
clouded view  of  its  meaning  in  terms  of 
our  national  seciu-ity  and  even  survival. 
He  knew  that  the  race  for  space  must 
be  won  by  our  country,  whose  purix>8e  is 
peace  on  this  planet. 

It  was  just  2  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Quarles  was  sworn  in  as  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  To  this  broader 
field  of  work  he  brought  the  unflagging 
energy  and  clarity  of  purpose  which  were 
his  dominant  personal  traits. 

Death  has  taken  from  us  a  patriot,  a 
distinguished  and  able  leader.  Our 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his  bereaved 
wife  and  other  loved  ones  who  mourn 
him. 
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ISRAELI    INDEPENDENCE    AND    RE- 
SPONSIBLE NATIONALISM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  BovlkI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  consistent 
with  the  unanimous  consent  previously 
secured  in  the  House  on  May  12.  1959. 
the  haec  verba  lanuuage  appearing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  page  8006, 
my  special  order  was  transferred  to  this 
date.  It  is  with  considerable  pride  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  saluting  the  State 
of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her  11th  an- 
niversary. It  was  with  considerable  re- 
luctance that  I  agree  to  the  transfer,  but 
I  was  happy  to  accommodate  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  who  had  scheduled 
a  caucus  at  the  same  hour  on  the  same 
date. 

May  13,  1959,  is  the  Uth  anniversary 
of  Israels  independence.  While  I  wish 
to  pay  full  honor  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
I  would  not  presume  to  express  what  this 
anniversary  means  to  Israeli  citizens  and 
to  Jewish  people  the  world  over.  The 
frustrations  and  trials  of  a  people  home- 
less and  dispersed  for  2.000  years  cannot 
be  put  into  words.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  all  men  can  and  must  understand 
the  ideological  and  political  significance 
of  Israeli  independence. 


Israel  Is  one  of  several  nations  which 
have  gained  independence  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  The  recent  and  dra- 
matic Increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
family  of  nations  has  resulted  in  basic 
changes  in  the  character  and  composi- 
tion of  world  politics.  In  the  long  run. 
this  development  will  be  as  important — 
if  not  more  important — than  other  ma- 
jor international  issues  of  our  time — 
issues  such  as  the  control  of  communism 
and  the  control  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. In  this  revolutionary  era  it 
appears  the  high-water  mark  of  national 
self-determination  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Seemingly  in  the  short  run.  national- 
Ism  and  national  self-determination  cre- 
ate as  many  problems  as  they  solve. 
Problems  created  by  nationalism  and  the 
nation-state  played  prominent  roles  in 
the  outbreak  of  both  World  Wars.  Dur- 
ing the  inter-war  period,  in  particular, 
the  nation-state  system  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rop>e  was  a  major  cause  of  political  and 
economic  instability  in  the  Western 
world. 

When  a  nation  strives  for  independ- 
ence it  almost  always  upsets  the  status 
quo  in  a  given  political  area.  The 
changes  brought  about  by  a  nation  which 
achieves  statehood  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  accommodation  to  them  is  not  easily 
achieved. 

Moreover,  when  a  nation  strives  for 
independence,  it  often  places  so  much 
emphasis  and  importance  on  its  freedom 
that  it  overlooks  or  ignores  the  political 
and  economic  realities  which  can  prevent 
or  jeopardize  its  continued  existence  as 
a  viable  state.  Nations,  through  history,, 
have  often  overlooked  the  fact  that  their 
new  found  liberty  and  freedom  impose 
correlative  duties. 

But  if  some  programs  for  national  in- 
dependence seem  uru"ealistic.  it  is  equally 
unrealistic  to  stand  against  the  principle 
of  national  self-determinr.tion.  This 
principle  cannot  be  contradicted  by  sup- 
porters of  democracy,  although  perver- 
sion.s  of  this  principle  must  be  challenged 
by  Democrats.  By  perversions,  I  mean 
nationalism  which  would  deny  to  other 
national  groups  the  right  and  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  their  own  future. 
As  a  world  leader,  the  United  States 
must  face  squarely  the  claims  for  na- 
tional self-determination  which  are  be- 
ing made  and  which  will  be  made 
throughout  the  world.  A  crude  rule  of 
thumb  tells  us  that  some  national  groups 
cannot  now  and  may  never  be  able  to 
achieve  political  independence.  Political 
ideals  must  be  reconciled  with  political 
realities. 

Common  sense  also  tells  us  that  other 
national  groups  must  be  given  or  must 
be  able  to  look  forward  to  independence, 
lest  the  denial  of  national  self-determi- 
nation be  both  a  denial  of  democratic 
principles  and  a  source  of  international 
instability.  Between  the  poles  of  ir- 
responrible  and  irrepressible  nationalism 
the  United  States  must  tread  cautiously 
but  firmly. 

Israeli  Independence  Day  Is  a  tribute 
to  a  democratic  and  a  resi>onsible  na- 
tionalism as  well  as  a  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination. 
Israeli  Independence  Day  is  a  living  les- 


son to  the  people  and  the  political  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  elaborate  upon  each  of  these 
two  points. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
should  give  hope  to  all  oppressed,  divided, 
and  homeless  peoples.  The  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  met  before  the  State 
of  Israel  could  come  into  existence  al- 
most defy  the  imagination.  The  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  Israel  constructed  a 
viable  state  by  democratic  means  and  for 
democratic  ends  is  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  inspiring. 

Today,  mens  faith  in  democratic  prin- 
ciples is  often  shaken  because  of  the 
immense  tasks  involved  in  bringing  ma- 
terial and  social  progress  and  social  jus- 
tice to  the  rising  nations  of  the  world. 
Dictatorial  and  totalitarian  measures 
seem  to  offer  the  only  possible  road  to 
human  hopes  and  human  betterment. 

Another  pitfall  of  rising  nations  is  to 
aUow  frustration  and  bitterness  of  the 
years  before  independence  to  counsel 
policies  of  revenge  and  retribution. 
True,  the  agony  of  the  birth  of  a  nation 
should  never  be  forgotten.  But  it  should 
be  a  sacred  memory,  not  a  permanent 
score  to  settle  over  and  over  again. 

Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  the  rising  na- 
tion to  succumb  to  unbridled  national- 
ism, a  disease  of  statesmen  as  well  of 
the  people  they  govern.  How  easy  it  is 
to  blame  all  or  most  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems of  a  rising  nation  upon  foreign 
devils  or  Wall  Street  imperialists. 
How  easy  it  is  to  divert  the  power  of  na- 
tionalism from  good  to  evil  purposes. 
How  easy  it  is  for  unscrupulous  leaders 
to  hide  their  corruption  and  irresolute- 
ness  behind  the  banners  of  nationalism. 

The  11th  anniversary  of  Israeli  inde- 
pendence commemorates  the  succe.ss  of 
a  responsible,  constructive  nationalism. 
If  ever  a  new  state  had  a  right  to  give 
itself  up  to  despair,  to  frustration,  to 
revenge,  and  to  antidemocratic  princi- 
ples and  practices,  that  state  vas  Israel. 

Fresh  from  over  2,000  years  of  disper- 
sion, homelessness,  discrimination,  ex- 
propriation, and  torture;  fre.'^h  from  over 
2,000  years  of  agony,  650,0C0  Jews  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  a  small  country  approximately 
8.000  square  miles  in  area.  To  trans- 
form Israel  from  an  idea  into  a  state  was 
a  Herculean  and  apparently  hopeless 
task. 

In  addition  to  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  Arab  powers  and  the  immense 
problems  of  creating  a  national  economy 
where  none  existed  before,  during  the 
first  4  years  of  her  existence,  Israel 
nearly  doubled  her  population,  accepting 
some  700.000  immigrants,  many  of  them 
aged  and  infirm  at  a  time  when  Arab 
annies  hovered  on  her  frontiers  and  the 
very  institution  of  a  modern  state  had 
to  be  created. 

But  Israel  did  not  give  herself  up  to 
despair  and  bitterness.  Nor  did  she 
waver  in  her  determination  to  create  a 
modern,  democratic,  national  state. 
Thus,  Israel  stands  today  as  a  shining 
example  for  all  rising  peoples  and  all  ris- 
ing nations  everywhere. 

Israel  knows,  and  all  rising  nations 
can  learn  from  her.  that  indej>endence 
is    a   precious    thing    which    must    be 


guarded  every  minute  of  every  day.  The 
Arab  p>owers  are  so  little  reconciled  to 
Israel's  existence  that  even  today  the 
Egyptian  press  refers  bitterly  to  the 
catastrophe  of  Israel's  emergence. 

When  Prime  Minister  Nehru  declared 
on  August  8,  1958.  that  the  Arab  States 
must  accept  the  existence  of  Israel  if 
F>eace  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  Middle 
East,  he  gave  voice  to  an  opinion  with 
which  respKjnsible  statesmen  everywhere 
must  agree.  Yet,  the  Arab  countries 
have  tried  time  and  time  aga-.n — and 
they  are  still  trying — to  seal  off  Israel 
behind  their  own  camel-hair  curtain. 

For  example,  on  November  17.  1958. 
Israel  announced  that  without  w-aiting 
for  a  general  Israeli-Arab  peace  settle- 
ment, she  was  willing  to  give  compensa- 
tion to  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine, 
provided  that  international  help  be  ex- 
tended to  Israel  in  settling  the  refugee 
claims.  This  was  a  concrete  and  con- 
structive proposal,  the  kind  of  diplomatic 
step  needed  to  ease  Middle  East  tensions. 
Saudi  Ara'jia  responded  by  recommend- 
ing that  the  United  Nations  appoint  a 
trustee  to  safeguard  refugee  holdings  in 
Israel  and  to  collect  revenues  and  rent. 
Apparently,  Saudi  Arabia  was  deter- 
mined not  to  take  any  action  that  might 
in  some  way  modify  her  policy  of  stanch 
and — I  might  add — blind  opposition  to 
Israel's  existence. 

The  road  ahead  for  Isrrel  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  But  neither  has  the  road 
already  traveled  by  Israel  been  an  easy 
one.  People  all  over  the  world  are  con- 
vinced that  she  will  not  fall  by  the  way- 
side. 

Israel  must  not  falter.  Her  future  Is 
of  vital  concern  to  the  United  States. 
Allow  me  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  subject  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

As  a  world  leader,  the  United  States  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  i>eace  of  the 
Middle  East.  As  a  democratic  power, 
the  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  growth  of  democracy  and  of  con- 
structive, responsible  nationalisms.  In 
its  supFKjrt  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  in 
the  support  of  its  more  narrowly  con- 
ceived defense  interests,  the  United 
States  cannot  stand  by  while  the  Soviet 
Union,  atheistic  communism,  or  un- 
bridled Arab  nationalism  swallows  the 
Middle  East. 

In  the  past.  American  support  of 
Israel  has  only  with  great  difficulty  been 
combined  with  support  of  the  Arab 
states.  No  matter  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not  follow  it  today. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  United 
States  should  end  its  support  of  the 
Arab  states  and  eliminate  its  program 
to  work  with  them  in  the  defense  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  I  am  arguing 
that  the  anchor  of  United  States  policy 
in  the  Middle  East — and  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  Africa  as  well— must  be  the 
existence,  the  progress,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Israel — that  bastion  of  freedom 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  is  truly  a  democratic  state.  No 
matter  what  our  other  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  may  be,  the  United  States 
cannot  allow  this  hope  of  democracy  in 
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the  Middle  East  to  fall.  Our  own  na- 
tional existence  Is  dedicated  and  ir- 
revocably conunitted  to  the  proposition 
that  under  democratic  government  men 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  fulflU  their 
hopes  completely.  We  cannot  believe 
this  otirselves  and  we  cannot  expect 
other  peoples  and  nations  to  believe  it, 
If  we  do  not  support  other  democratic 
states  to  the  best  of  our  ability — and 
even  at  great  cost  to  ourselves. 

But  American  support  of  Israeli  de- 
mocracy must  be  viewed  as  much  more 
than  a  policy  based  on  Ideological  values 
»nd  goals.  The  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
free  and  democratic  state  is  the  key  to 
peace  and  progress  In  the  Middle  East. 

Too  often  in  the  past  have  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple been  wont  to  look  upon  Arab-Israeli 
tenBlona  as  a  cause  of  war  In  the  Middle 
East.  While  I  do  not  want  for  one  sec- 
ond to  minimize  the  importance  and 
dangers  of  these  tensions,  I  do  think  that 
It  is  time  we  regarded  Arab-Israeli  rela- 
tions more  positively  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Instead  of  fearing  Arab-Israeli 
tensions  and  basing  our  national  policy 
on  this  fear,  we  must  see  them  in  relation 
to  peace  and  iiuman  betterment  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint,  peace 
and  prosperity  will  not  come  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  unless  and  until  the  powerful 
forces  of  Arab  nationalism  become  re- 
sponsible forces.  They  cannot  become 
responsible  forces  until  the  Arab  people 
and  the  Arab  leaders  devote  all  their 
energies  and  resources  to  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  ambitions  and 
goals. 

In  the  Arab  mind,  powerplants  must 
replace  pernicious  propaganda,  irriga- 
tion projects  must  replace  irritability 
toward  the  Western  Powers,  and  states- 
manship must  replace  slanderous  attacks 
on  Israel.  Moreover — and  perhaps  most 
Important  of  all— stable  foreign  policy 
must  replace  opportunistic  flirtations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  word,  Arab  nationalism  must  be- 
come responsible  nationalism.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  Arab  nationalism  becomes 
responsible  is  the  extent  to  which  it  ac- 
cepts the  State  of  Israel  and  decides  to 
work  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
Middle  East. 

The  United  States  must  embark  on 
a  bold  and  new  Middle  Eastern  policy. 
The  United  States  must  tell  the  Arab 
States  In  unmistakably  clear  terms  that 
American  support  will  be  given  to  Israel, 
as  long  as  she  labors  for  and  under  a 
responsible  nationalism:  and  that  the 
Arab  States  will  receive  the  same  Ameri- 
can support  that  Israel  receives,  when- 
ever Arab  nationalism  becomes  as  re- 
sponsible as  Israeli  nationalism. 

By  no  means  am  I  advocating  that  the 
United  States  eliminate  or  cut  back 
American  assistance  programs  which  are 
designed  to  protect  the  Arab  States  from 
external  dangers  and  internal  chaos.  I 
would  not  oppose  such  Increases  In 
American  assistance  as  may  become  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  these  objectives. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  have  the 
Arab  powers  understand  that  the  way 
for  them  to  obtain  really  positive  and 


long-range  support  from  the  United 
States  Is  to  emulate  the  responsible  na- 
tionalism of  Israel. 

What  I  am  saying  may  seem  harsh. 
Perhaps  It  Is.  Yet.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
will  never  be  a  dynamic  and  a  successful 
policy  as  long  as  we  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  an  elementary  and  basic  fact  of 
Middle  Eastern  problems.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Arabs  need  us  at  least  as  much  as 
we  need  them.  ' 

The  Arab  States  arc  caught  in  a  bind 
between  the  Jaws  of  two  vises,  as  it  were, 
one  economic  and  one  political.  While 
the  Arab  States  generally  fear  Soviet 
domination  and  Communist  penetration, 
they  hesitate  to  aline  thcm.selvcs  with 
the  Wc-'t  or  to  create  strong  tie.i  between 
thcm.selve«  and  the  West.  Iraq  was  the 
only  Arab  member  of  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
and  Lebanon  wa.s  the  only  Arab  -state  to 
endorse  offlcially  the  El.scnhower  doc- 
trine. Arab  reluctance  to  associate  with 
the  West  stems  In  large  measure  from 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  Western  Imperial- 
ism of  bygone  days.  This  fear  and 
hatred  are  based  on  past  resentments 
rather  than  on  present-day  realities,  but 
they  do  exist  nonetheless. 

The  economic  vise  which  squeezes  the 
Arab  States  operates  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Arab  people  have  striven  to  free 
themselves  from  what  they  regard  as 
Western  economic  imperialism.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Arab  States,  especially 
the  oil-producing  ones,  are  in  fact  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  the  West.  With- 
out economic  ties  to  the  West,  the  Arab 
States  would  face  either  greater  poverty 
than  they  now  have,  or  the  humiliation 
of  Soviet  imperialism. 

It  is  tempting  for  the  Arab  States  to 
embark  upon  a  policy  of  playing  the  East 
and  the  West  off  against  each  other  and 
thereby  loosening  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic Jaws  of  the  vises  which  clamp 
them.  Such  a  policy  is  an  unsure  one,  for 
its  success  depends  on  fluctuations  and 
developments  in  the  East-West  struggle, 
not  on  the  permanent  Interests  and  long- 
range  needs  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

These  things  we  must  make  clear  to 
the  Arab  powers.  These  things  we  must 
help  them  understand.  We  must  be  Arm 
with  the  Arab  powers  so  that.  In  effect, 
we  save  them  from  themselves.  They 
must  be  told  that  from  our  point  of  view 
irresponsible  Arab  nationalism  Is  as  like- 
ly— and  perhaps  more  likely— than 
Soviet  activities  to  lead  to  chaos  and 
Communist  encroachment  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  must  be  told  that  the  United 
States  can  work  only  with  the  forces  of  a 
harnessed  and  responsible  Arab  na- 
tionalism. 

An  integral  part  of  my  proposal  is,  of 
course,  an  expanded  program  of  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Israel.  This  will  give  to  the  Arab 
States  a  dramatic  example  of  the  treat- 
ment that  responsible  nation-states  can 
expect  from  the  United  State.s.  It  will 
also  be  a  Just  reward  to  the  deserving 
State  of  Israel, 

An  expanded  program  of  U.S.  aulst- 
ance  to  Israel  should  be  Imaginative  and 
broad.  First  of  all.  we  must  make  sure 
tliat  Israel  can  successfully  defend  her- 
sef  against  aggression.    In  September 


1958  the  state  Department  annoimced 
that  the  United  States  had  recently  sold 
an  undisclosed  quantity  of  arms  to  Israel. 
At  the  same  time,  press  reports  indicated 
that  Israel  was  beginning  to  receive  a 
small  but  steady  flow  of  arms  from 
Britain  and  France  as  well. 

I  rejoice  over  these  developments.  But 
I  am  uncertain  whether  these  steps  in 
the  right  direction  are  the  biggest  and 
the  firmest  ones  we  and  our  allies  can 
and  should  take. 

The  United  States  must  do  all  that  it 
can  to  support  Israel  diplomatically — to 
demonstrate  to  the  Arab  powers  and  to 
the  whole  world  that  the  United  States 
stands  behind  Its  friends  and  Its  allies 
In  democracy.  In  that  connection  note 
is  made  of  the  departure  from  our  shores 
of  Abba  Eban  and  his  lovely  wife.  The 
Ambassador  and  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  has  made  a  brlllant  record  on 
behalf  of  his  Government.  May  his  new 
efforts  be  equally  productive  of  fruitful 
effort. 

The  ultimate  American  policy  goal  in 
the  Middle  East  is  peace  and  prosperity 
for  all  Middle  East  peoples  and  states. 
The  acceptable  means  to  this  end  are 
many  and  varied — as  long  as  they  are  In 
harmony  with  and  support  democratic 
principles.  Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  can  envisage  with  equa- 
nimUy  a  large  if  not  major  role  for  the 
United  Nations  in  Middle  Blast  develop- 
ment. And  ihe  United  States  can  also— 
or  at  least  it  should  be  able  to — envisage 
with  equanimity  a  responsible,  construc- 
tive Arab  nationalism  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily allied  to  either  the  East  or  the 
West. 

If  the  United  States  has  but  the  wis- 
dom and  the  determination,  its  friend- 
ship  with  Israel  can  be  the  keystone  of 
a  new  and  dynamic  American  policy  to- 
ward the  Middle  East  and  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  yield,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Join  with  my  colleague  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  people  of  indomitable  courage 
and  moral  strength. 

Eleven  years  ago  today,  in  the  midst 
of  strife  and  turmoil,  a  new  nation  was 
born.  During  the  past  11  years  of 
growth,  this  new  nation,  "Israel",  has 
been  a  beacon  of  liberty  and  a  beach- 
head of  democracy  In  an  area  of  the 
world  where  democracy  is  little  under- 
stood and  even  less  practiced. 

The  last  11  years  have  been  years  of 
growth,  of  struggle,  of  trial  and  tribula- 
tion. Pressure  followed  upon  pressure 
and  continued  tension  electrlfled  the 
borders.  Economic  boycotts  and  block- 
ades by  Arab  neighbors  have  made  full 
development  and  growth  a  difficult  one. 
The  Israelites  have  perservered  and  they 
have  grown.  Today,  Israel  Is  a  source 
of  strength  and  a  haven  of  refuge. 

The  world  can  hardly  believe  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  growth  In  population,  which 
has  Increased  from  660.000  to  2  million, 
and  still  the  doors  are  open  for  1  mil- 
lion refugees.  Her  Industry,  commerce, 
and  agriculture  hare  grown  vitally. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  Indi- 


vidual sacriflces  and  the  limitless  enter- 
prise of  groups  of  men. 

While  developing  internally,  Israel  has 
not  neglected  her  external  relations  with 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  She  has 
been  friendly  and  cordial.  Her  security 
as  a  nation  and  her  future  existence  have 
been  strengthened  by  a  will  to  work  and 
a  will  to  cooperate.  One  of  the  most 
amazing  facets  in  the  growth  of  Israel 
is  that  while  she  has  struggled  to  live, 
her  people  have  not  neglected  their  cul- 
ture and  education  which  have  broad- 
ened and  deepened. 

After  11  years,  our  Nation,  the  United 
States,  through  its  State  Department, 
recognizes  that  Israel  is  almost  self-suffi- 
cient. Our  mutual  security  program  for 
the  I960  fiscal  year  omits  to  include 
Israel  as  one  of  the  countries  who  are 
scheduled  to  receive  granU-ln-ald.  This 
proposed  action  is  a  grievous  error  of 
judgment.  The  aid  which  we  can  give 
to  Israel  can  be  utilized  to  take  care  of 
the  large  number  of  Immigrants  from 
Eastern  Europe  who  are  marching  to  this 
little  country  to  seek  refuge  and  haven 
from  persecution.  The  door  is  open,  and 
we  can  aid  Israel  in  this  great  work 
by  revising  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram to  include  this  great  little  nation 
to  carry  on  the  humanitarian  work  it  is 
doing  and  to  maintain  in  an  island  of 
insecurity  an  oasis  of  democracy. 

I  trust  that  our  responsible  public  of- 
ficials win  reconsider  their  stand  in  the 
matter  of  mutual  aid  and  will  continue 
to  render  economic  aid  to  Israel  as  m 
previous  years.  An  announcement  to 
that  effect  today  by  our  SUte  Depart- 
ment villi  be  the  greatest  birthday  greet- 
ing which  this  democratic  state  can  re- 
ceive on  its  1 1th  anniversary. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  this  valiant 
band  of  people  and  also  to  the  Jews  of 
America,  who  have,  through  this  fateful 
decade,  aided  and  encouraged  their  kins- 
men. May  the  second  decade  of  life 
of  the  State  of  Israel  be  more  prosperous 
and  hajjpler  than  the  first  decade. 

Mr.  EOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  RooniyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

Ther«»  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of 
the  llth  anniversary  of  her  Independ- 
ence. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  we  In  the 
United  States  extend  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  Israel  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion. The  United  States  can  feel 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  played  so  hu- 
manitarian a  part,  and  so  actively  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  international 
morality  when  it  sponsored  the  resolu- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  which  fa- 
thered Israel  and  her  independence.  It 
Is  a  fact  of  major  significance  that  our 
country  was  first  to  recognize  the  State 
of  Israel. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  dur- 
ing these  short  years  Israel  has  Im- 
proved her  status  and  has  enhanced 


her  prestige  by  many  times.  Since  her 
birth  she  has  become  the  most  indus- 
trialized and  most  advanced  country  in 
the  entire  Middle  East.  She  has  also  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  nations  in 
that  region.  Today  her  basic  industrial 
and  agricultural  economy  is  productive 
and  her  finances  are  in  good  order. 
Israeli  leaders  have  had  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  their  country's  revenues  on  de- 
fense, and  they  have  built  the  finest 
fighting  force  In  the  modern  Middle 
East. 

In  the  history  of  nations  a  period  of  II 
years  Is  relatively  short,  and  usually  too 
short  a  time  In  which  to  assess  and  eval- 
uate a  nation's  progress.  But  during  this 
brief  period  one  might  well  say  that  the 
state  of  Isiael  has  come  of  age  In  a 
remarkable  way,  and  In  many  respects  It 
Is  ahead,  not  only  of  Its  neighbors,  but 
of  many  more  populous  and  larger  states 
of  the  world.  In  ths  attainment  of  these 
successes  and  in  preserving  their  hard- 
won  independence,  Israeli  citizens  de- 
serve the  highest  praise.  On  this  llth 
anniversary  of  Israel's  Independence 
Day,  I  wish  Israeli  citizens  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  continued  progress  in  their 
historic  homeland. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  our  distingul."?hed  friend, 
Ambassador  Abba  Eban,  who  will  soon 
be  leaving  the  United  States  to  return 
home  to  assume  new  responsibilities  in 
the  public  life  of  his  country.  During 
his  tenure  of  service  as  Ambassador  of 
Israel  in  Washington  and  more  than  10 
years  as  its  permanent  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Eban's 
contributions  to  American-Israeli  rela- 
tions and  to  a  better  international  under- 
standing in  the  United  Nations  have  been 
of  paramount  Importance.  He  Is  one 
of  the  finest  orators  of  our  time  and  has 
been  an  Inspired  spokesman  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  country  and  the  cause  of  world 
freedom. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  BovLEl  on  his  learned  dis- 
sertation on  the  occasion  of  the  llth  an- 
niversary of  Israel,  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

All  Americans  of  good  will  Join  in  ex- 
tending the  most  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  that  brave  little  nation  which 
has  been  created  by  the  deep  faith  and 
unswerving  determination  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  State  of  Israel,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  llth  anniversary. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  Israel 
declared  her  independence  in  1948.  she 
had  been  attacked  by  seven  Arab  States 
from  three  sides.  To  the  amazement 
of  the  entire  world,  Israel  has  been  able 
to  hold  off  the  many  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  her  by  a  hostile  Arab 
world.  She  still  exists  in  the  shadow  of 
an  uneasy  truce,  her  citizens  never  sure 
of  what  the  next  day  may  bring. 

The  continuing  tensions  In  the  Middle 
East  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors are  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  all 
of  us.  We  all  hope  for  the  day  when  an 
accommodation  may  be  found  between 


Israeli  and  Arab  interests,  so  that  Is- 
rael s  people  may  finally  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  their  yeais  of  back-breaking 
labor  in  the  building  of  a  new  Nation. 

The  Jewish  people  in  America  may 
take  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
aided  greatly  in  mailing  possible  the 
stirring  achievements  of  Israel  in  her 
first  11  years. 

We  all  salute  Israel  on  the  occasion  of 
her  llth  anniversary  and  pray  that 
the  Almighty  may  grant  her  a  future 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
long  before  the  beginning  of  our  Chris- 
tian era  there  was  the  Independent  King- 
dom of  Judea  In  which  the  Jews  lived 
happily  In  their  chosen  patriarchal  ways, 
de\'eloped  their  mode  of  life,  built  their 
own  political,  religious,  and  social  institu- 
tions, and  created  their  own  civilization, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  all  history.  Then, 
about  2,000  years  ago,  the  Kingdom  of 
Judea  was  overrim;  the  Jews  lost  their 
national  political  independence;  they 
were  evicted  from  their  ancestral  home- 
land and  eventually  dispersed  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Since  those  distant  days  nearly  all 
Jews  lived  in  dispersion.  During  that 
long  period  they  suffered  much;  they  en- 
duied  proscriptions,  discriminations,  and 
multitudes  of  inequalities  and  inequities 
in  many  lands.  But  they  faced  their 
almost  endless  vicissitudes  with  exem- 
plary fortitude.  Their  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural heritage  sustained  their  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independence,  and 
kept  them  spiritually  bound  together. 
Through  centuries  that  unique  heri- 
tage was  carefully  nurtured,  jealously 
guarded,  and  kept  alive.  Finally,  after 
long  awaiting  and  suspense,  many  of 
them  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  their  ancient  homeland  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  And 
in  May  of  1948,  with  the  proclamation 
of  Israel's  Independence,  they  launched 
once  more  upon  an  Independent  political 
existence. 

That  was  11  years  ago,  and  the  short 
period  that  separates  1959  from  1948 
has  been  a  period  of  miraculous  piog- 
resH  In  the  new  nation  of  Israel.  Today 
Israel  stands  as  a  dynamic  and  power- 
ful state  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
centuries-old  faith.  It  Is  the  living  and 
shining  testimony  for  the  persistent  and 
tenacious  efforts  put  forth  by  self- 
sacrificing  Jews  for  the  common  welfare 
and  safety  for  all  their  needy  and  suffer- 
ing kinsmen.  Besides  providing  a  haven 
for  more  than  1  million  immigrant  Jews 
since  its  creation,  Israeli  leaders  who 
have  brought  social  Justice  to  their  peo- 
ple, have  provided  oppoitunltles  for 
these  refugees  to  become  happy.  Indus- 
trious, and  patriotic  citizens  of  Israel. 
These  new  citizens,  united  with  their 
kinsfolk  there,  and  with  the  generous 
financial  aid  from  abroad,  have  re- 
created their  ancient  land.    They  have 
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provtd  their  Induitry,  rMOuroefulneM. 
and  Ingenuity  In  the  building  end  In  the 
improvement  of  their  country.  With 
enthuslaam  and  energy  they  have  turned 
much  of  the  desert  of  the  Negev  Into  fer- 
tile and  cultivable  land,  and  the  hills  of 
Qalllee  Into  blossoming  orchards.  By 
the  skillful  vme  of  science  and  the  tech- 
nical abilities  of  their  people,  by  the 
erection  of  hydroelectric  power  stations, 
by  building  canals,  by  installing  petrol 
refineries,  and  by  laying  oil  and  water 
pipelines,  Israeli  leaders  have  success- 
fully transformed  arid  and  Inhospitable 
hills  and  desert  plains  into  Industrial 
centers  and  productive  farmlands.  In 
numerous  spheres  of  activity  Israeli 
citizens  have  worked  near-miracles  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  And  what  is  more 
Important  in  these  perilous  and  anxious 
days,  all  Israeli  citizens  are  prepared  to 
guard  their  newly  won  freedom  and  re- 
created and  reclaimed  homeland  with 
extraordinary  vigilance  and  uncommon 
bravery  against  all  eventualities. 

Today  on  the  celebration  of  the  11th 
anniversary  of  its  Independence  day  the 
State  of  Israel  is  a  new  and  encourag- 
ing political  phenomenon  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  fast  becoming  the  most  in- 
dustrialized urban  community  in  the 
underdeveloped  rural  communities  in 
that  region.  After  11  years  of  uneasy 
but  busy  and  hopeful  existence,  today 
the  State  of  Israel  can  proudly  claim  the 
right  to  be  recognized  as  an  upstanding 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  Under 
most  hazardous  circumstances  and  try- 
ing conditions,  despite  the  multiplicity 
of  difBcultles  and  dilemmas,  economic 
and  fiscal  hardships,  and  baffling  politi- 
cal uncertainties,  the  people  of  Israel 
face  the  future  with  Justified  pride  and 
confidence.  They  continue  their  taak  of 
making  Israel  a  viable  state  in  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  East.  On  this  11th  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence  day,  I 
wish  them  peace,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, and  express  my  ardent  wish  that 
success  will  reward  their  efforts  in  creat- 
ing a  strong  and  stable  state,  one  that 
will  endure  as  a  force  for  peace  in  the 
disturbed  Middle  East. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
toration of  Israel  to  statehood  11  years 
ago  today.  In  May  1848.  was  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  other  countries  throughout 
the  free  world.  Fairmlnded  men  and 
women  everywhere  had  realized  the  need 
to  deal  justly  with  the  Jewish  people 
and  to  make  amends  for  the  many 
wrongs  committed  against  them  by  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II. 

During  the  11  years  of  Israel's  e)$lst- 
ence  as  an  Independent  nation,  several 
Impoitant  factors  have  been  established. 

First,  Israel  has  emerged  as  a  strong 
and  dynamic  little  state,  despite  the  Tact 
that  these  years  have  been  a  period  of 
continuous  hardship  and  anxiety,  and 
despite  the  fact  it  has  experienced  two 
wars  In  Its  brief  period  of  Independence. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Israeli  people  It 
must  be  said  that  these  dlfflcultles  have 
only  hardened  and  strengthened  them. 

Second,  during  this  period  of  1 1  years 
Israel  has  provided  a  sanctuary  for 
nearly  a  million  Jewish  Immigrants  from 
Europe,  north  Africa,  the  Arab  coun- 


tries, and  other  areas  of  the  world  where 
Jews  were  In  need  of  a  haven  of  refuge. 
The  admission  of  so  many  people,  most 
of  whom  were  penniless  and  homeless, 
Is  in  Itself  a  praiseworthy  deed.  Provid- 
ing them  with  citizenship,  employment, 
homes,  education,  and  the  opportunity 
to  live  a  Ufe  of  dignity,  is  a  sacrifice 
which  finds  few  equals  In  the  annals  of 
human  history. 

Third,  Israel  is  making  great  progress 
in  developing  Its  economy  and  establish- 
ing democratic  institutions  on  a  solid 
foundation.  The  prophecies  of  Israel's 
friends  a  decade  or  so  ago  that  she  would 
become  a  beachhead  of  democracy  have 
come  true.  Israel  is  living  up  to  that 
prediction,  and  today  she  is  regarded 
by  the  United  .States  and  our  allies  as 
playing  a  tangible  role  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  in  the  strategic  Middle 
East  area. 

Fourth,  in  the  last  few  years  Israel 
is  ussuming  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
create  better  understanding  and  more 
cordial  relations  with  some  of  the  newly- 
independent  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
To  these  new  nations.  Israel  is  serving 
as  an  example  of  what  a  small  people 
with  limited  means  can  accomplish 
within  the  framework  of  a  free  and 
democratic  society.  Israel  has  estab- 
lished links  of  economic  and  technical 
cooperation  with  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  is  also  setting  up  cultural  in- 
terchange with  them — all  of  which 
should  prove  beneficial  to  the  free  world. 

I  think  the  people  of  Israel  must  surely 
feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  as  they  look 
back  upon  these  past  11  years  and  the 
achievements  made  in  such  a  short 
time.  We,  In  America,  share  In  that 
sea^e  of  pride  because  the  American  peo- 
ple have  stood  by  Israel  from  its  very 
day  of  inception  as  an  Independent  State 
until  this  day.  We  are  proud  to  extend 
our  warmest  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Israel  on  this  anniversary  and  to  share 
in  *helr  celebration. 

Our  joy  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  has  seen 
fit  to  eliminate  Israel  from  the  list  of 
countries  to  receive  grants-in-aid  under 
our  mutual  security  program  for  the 
coming  flsoal  year.  Under  the  Truman 
administration  Israel  used  to  receive  as 
much  as  170  million  annually  for  eco- 
nomic assistance,  to  help  integrate  the 
newly-arrived  immigrants,  to  aid  in  their 
resettlement  and  to  aid  in  the  aaricul- 
turfil  and  Industrlnl  development.  Un- 
der the  present  administration  this  aid 
has  been  gradually  reduced  over  the  past 
few  years,  so  that  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  Israel  Is  receiving  only  $7.8  million 
under  the  grant-in-aid  program,  and  for 
the  coming  year  this  small  measure  of 
assistance  is  being  completely  elimi- 
nated. 

In  my  estimation,  this  Is  a  serious 
mistake  which  should  be  corrected. 
Here  Is  a  country  In  a  very  Important 
area  of  the  world  which  is  utilizing  our 
aid  in  a  manner  that  Is  helpful  to  Its 
people.  This  Is  one  pilot  plant  for 
American  aid  which  is  proving  success- 
ful, no  why  not  complete  the  job?  I  hope 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  write  Into  the  mutual  se- 
curlty  bill  this  year  a  specific  provision 


of  aid  to  Israel,  and  I  know  that  thU 
provision  will  reotlTt  the  ovtrwhtlmlnf 
support  of  the  Congress. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nth  anniversary  of  their  independence. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13,  Israel  marked  its  11th  year  of 
national  existence  with  justifiable  pride. 

The  record  of  achievement  of  this 
small  democracy  Is  nothing  short  of 
amaslng  and  I  think  that  as  eitisens 
and  oflScials  we  can  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  nation  has  contributed  to 
Israel's  development  through  our  pol- 
icy of  grants,  loans,  and  other  means 
of  economic  aid  and  assistance. 

As  we  congratulate  Israel  on  her  11th 
anniversary.  I  think  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  many  problems 
still  lie  ahead  for  this  young  nation. 

Israel  must  further  stimulate  her  de- 
velopment— industrial  and  agricul- 
tural— in  order  to  reduce  her  depend- 
ence on  the  external  world.  The  gap 
between  imports  and  exports  is  still 
about  $340  million  a  year:  this  gap  is 
presently  being  met  by  the  restitution 
and  reparation  payments  from  West 
Germany.  American  Government  aid. 
sale  of  Israel  bonds,  and  private  philan- 
thropy. 

Payments  from  West  Germany  will 
terminate  by  1965  and  Israel  will  also 
have  to  redeem  bonds  she  started  to  sell 
In  1951.  Thus,  continued  development 
Is  essential  to  increase  exports  to  cloee 
the  trade  gap  as  quickly  as  poedible. 
thus  helping  to  alleviate  the  situation 
when  West  German  payments  end  and 
bonds  mature. 

Israel  Is  one  area  of  the  world  where 
the  facts  show  that  American  economic 
aid  has  not  been  Invested  wastefully  or 
without  positive  healthy  results.  It  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  It  would  be 
wasteful  and  reflect  misjudgment  on 
our  part  to  dilute  or  discontinue  our  ef- 
forts to  help  Israel  consolidate  the 
progress  already  achieved. 

The  democratic  West  has  in  Israel  a 
reliable  outpost  in  the  explosive,  the  im- 
predictable  and  the  crlals-bent  Middle 
East.  Israel's  antagonists  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas  are  watching  for  signs 
of  a  lettsenlng  of  American  interest  in. 
and  aid  to.  Israel  which  would,  no  doubt, 
add  to  their  Irredentist  refusal  to  make 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  matter  of  "The 
Example  of  Israel." 

Life  magaaine  described  both  India 
and  Israel  as  the  "most  viable  examples 
of  democratic  self-government  in  the 
Afro-Asian  world." 

Therefore,  what  happens  to  the  Mono- 
mles  of  these  two  nations  Is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  West,  and  surely  the 
occurrences  in  Tibet  and  Iraq  make  this 
even  more  self-evident. 

Missions  from  17  countries  have  come 
to  Israel,  studying  her  effort  to  unite 
and  fully  employ  three  major  resources: 
land,  water,  and  people.  Israel's  tech- 
nicians and  experts  are  exporting  demo- 
cratic know-how  to  Ghana,  Burma,  and 
Liberia,  to  cite  examples. 
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NewiWMk.  likewise,  has  given  a  vivid 
aeoount  of  the  example  of  Israel  in  the 
following  manner: 

Prt|httn*d  by  tht  ruthltM  planning  of  a 
Soviet  (Mtdtty.  bewlldertd  by  th«  prodigal  Im- 
provUatton  of  many  Wsitsm  eountrlss.  a 
growing  number  of  Afro-Asians  are  qulstly 
•xploring  a  middle  way  to  a  planned  d*mo- 
cratlo  lU*— tto«  way  of  Xaraal. 

And  the  magazine  quotes  an  ofBcial 
from  South  Vietnam: 

Israel  Is  cloMr  to  the  problems  we're  up 
egalnst. 

And  from  Senegal: 

In  IsfMl.  wt  •••  a  whole  nation  working 
hard  for  the  eame  goal*  under  a  demooratlo 
■yetem  cf  government. 

Israel's  socio-economic  development  to 
date  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
viability  of  a  free  society,  an  example 
which  has  impact  far  beyond  her 
frontiers. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  country 
was  among  those  nations  which  brought 
about  the  existenc :  of  Israel  and  I  voice 
with  pleasure  my  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel, 
on  her  11th  birthday,  deserves  the 
congratulations  and  respect  of  all  the 
world.  In  a  Middle  East  beset  by 
trouble?,  turbulence,  and  the  instability 
of  governments,  the  determined  growth 
and  imi^rovement  of  Israel's  position  is 
a  hean^ning  sign.  This  Nation  has 
fought  and  won  battles  against  those 
who  would  challenge  her  very  existence. 
And  she  has  fought  and  is  winning 
against  the  elements,  the  land  and  the 
terrain  that  threaten  her  ability  to  live. 

This  tiny  state  of  2  million  people — 
less  in  numbers  than  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut — is  a  stronghold  of  enter- 
prise in  the  Middle  East.  With  a  recent 
development  loan  from  this  country,  it 
has  estsblished  a  system  to  encourage  the 
establlsiiment  of  private  industry.  The 
State  is  ready  also  to  take  more  immi- 
grants from  areas  where  they  have  been 
persecu'/Sd  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
build  a  new  life.  It  is  a  beacon  of  hope 
across  the  world. 

In  recent  months,  the  world  has  kept 
anxious  eyes  on  Berlin.  At  the  ssme 
time,  events  have  not  stilled  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  note  with  oonoem  the 
Soviet  pressures  on  Iraq.  These  events 
emphasize  the  importance  of  Israel,  as  a 
democnitic  State,  existing  and  thriving 
due  to  her  own  courage.  This  Nation 
had  been  generous,  privately  and  pub- 
licly in  welcoming  Israel  to  statehood. 
All  of  us  can  join  today  in  saluting  what 
Israel  has  done  and  in  pledging  perma- 
nent friendship  to  a  small,  but  sturdy 
colleague. 

Mr.  POWBLL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  this 
lOth  anniversary  of  Israel's  existence  to 
wish  tills  young  nation  well  for  the 
future.  I  am  sure  most  Amerioans,  In 
light  of  the  important  role  played  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  its  194a  esUbllshment 
and  as  reflected  in  lubaequent  years  by 
the  almost  ta  billion  contributed  to  lU 
advancement,  join  with  me  in  expressing 
sympatlvy  for  the  struggle  It  has  waged 
for  sur^'ival.  and  pray  that  it  may  In- 


ortMingly  lend  Its  support  to  a  peaceful 
world. 

The  broad  support  of  Israel  by  our 
country  is  indicative  of  the  American 
people's  appreciation  of  the  facts  that 
Israel's  outlook  on  the  world  scene.  Its 
ability  to  cope  with  complicated,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems,  its  approach 
and  contribution  to  world  peace  and  its 
concern  for  the  betterment  of  its  own 
citizens  resembles  so  closely  that  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  felt  part  and 
parcel  of  that  country.  The  history  of 
struggle  for  the  planting  of  a  democracy 
on  a  frontier  against  almost  Insurmoimt- 
able  odds  so  parallels  the  early  founding 
of  the  United  States  that  at  this  time 
each  year  we  are  reminded  of  otir  com- 
mon destinies.  And  the  United  States 
is  proud  that  it  has  helped  this  young 
nation  which  represents  a  crystallization 
of  all  the  values  of  Western  society.  For 
It  Is  from  Judaic  law  that  we  draw  our 
codes  and  ethical  principles.  Thus,  our 
concern  for  Israel's  material  well-being 
is  but  an  expression  of  our  indebtedness 
for  that  which  we  hold  dearest  here  u\ 
America — our  way  of  life.  In  the  words 
of  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell, 
Jr.,  in  July  1955:  "The  geographic  dis- 
tance between  the  Potomac  and  the  Jor- 
dan Rivers  may  be  great,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly little  difference  In  spirit  between 
the  two  countries." 

If  Israel  fails;  we  fail.  Similarly,  her 
success  advances  our  cause  and  our  ideals 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

However,  this  approach  is  fraught  with 
difUcultles  when  foreign  policies  are 
formulated,  many  times  motivated  by 
the  best  intentions,  in  our  relations  with 
Israel  we  face  dilemmas,  ^ut  the  task 
of  policymaking  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
an  easy  one  for  this  country.  A  major 
power  such  as  the  United  States  in  this 
nuclear  age  must  think  and  act  in  global 
terms.  Thus,  while  we  meet  Israel's  in- 
terest as  best  we  can.  we  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  others  tix  this  world  for 
whom  our  way.  our  aspirations,  may  not 
adequately  meet  their  demands. 

Transportation  and  communication 
and  space  exploration  and  nuclear  de- 
structive potential  have  made  us  infinite, 
ly  one  to  the  extent  that  the  highest 
development  in  technology  and  material 
might  not  be  sufBcient  to  cope  with  the 
new  world  aborning.  To  survive  the 
weapons  of  destruction  fashioned  by  the 
highest  civilisation  mankind  has  ever 
known,  there  is  need  to  pull  together  and 
cooperate  as  one  family  for  the  common 
good.  The  "brotherhood  of  man "  has 
never  been  in  greater  demand,  nor  have 
we  ever  been  in  greater  need  for  the  ful- 
fllement  of  Jesus'  desire  for  "peace  on 
earth  good-will  toward  men." 

Thus  I  envision  Israel's  playing  a 
major  role  In  the  new  era  of  peace  ever- 
lasting for  she  has  served  during  the 
past  10  years  as  a  pilot  project  of  the  ma- 
terial achievements  which  are  possible 
when  sufBcient  funds  and  adequate  tech- 
nology is  provided.  This  achievement  is 
becoming  a  stimulus  to  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  indicates  what  can  be  done 
in  their  barren  lands  for  advancing  their 
peoples  if  material  assistance  Is  extended. 
For  all  of  which  the  young  country  is  to 


be  oonffratulatcd  in  thla  llth  jmi  of  lu 
exlatenee. 

But  an  of  us,  laraol.  and  tho  XTnlted 
States  as  well,  must  be  equally  as  recep- 
tive to  the  positive  virtues  of  other  peo- 
ples and  their  cultural  heritage.  For  if 
we  are  ever  to  know  dvllliation  on  its 
highest  humatiltarian  level,  we  must 
admit  of  change  within  ourselves  as  well 
as  within  others.  As  the  chairman  of  our 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
FuLBRZGHT,  Stated  it  recently,  some  of 
our  troubles  with  foreign  policy  is  within 
ourselves. 

There  must  come  to  be  a  recognition  of 
a  one  world  existence,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions is  but  one  expression  of  it,  where 
there  can  be  no  segregation  and  no  ex- 
cluslvlsm  at  any  level  but  where  cities, 
and  countries,  and  nations  are  open  to 
the  free  exchange  of  peoples  and  their 
ideals  on  a  basis  of  full  equality.  There 
is  no  alternative  to  the  projection  in 
global  terms  of  the  "melting  pot"  of  peo- 
ples, their  cultures,  their  aspirations  and 
their  ideals,  a  cherished  heritage  of  pre- 
nuclear  America,  but  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  live  in  peace  and  equality  with 
all  men  throughout  the  world,  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  live  in  one  world  or  none. 

Israel,  a  model  country  in  technology, 
an  example  of  a  dynamic  approach  to 
democracy,  a  bulwark  against  spreading 
communism  in  Asia  and  Africa— can  bol- 
ster the  West  in  its  aspiiation  and  we 
trust,  bring  peace  and  equality  and  hap- 
piness evermore. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Mr.  Botli,  for  af- 
fording us  this  opportunity  of  reaffirming 
our  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Israel  on  the 
occasion  of  the  llth  birthday  of  that 
valiant  cathedral  of  freedom  in  the  Near 
East.  Yesterday,  in  fact,  was  the  anni- 
versary day,  but  the  House  then  not  being 
in  session,  we  today  are  joining  with  Con- 
gressman Boyle  in  expression  of  con- 
gratulations, of  admiration,  and  of  sup- 
port, 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I  was  thrilled 
as  seldom  I  have  been  in  my  life  as  I 
Ustened  to  the  address  of  Ambassador 
Abba  Bban  In  acknowledging  the  tributes 
paid  him,  most  eloquently  and  sincerely 
paid  him  by  our  own  matchless  majority 
leader,  Mr.  McCohmack.  and  others.  No 
greater  apostle  of  democracy  has  ever 
visited  our  Capital  and  worked  with  us 
than  Ambassador  Eban,  HU  sUture  as 
a  diplomat  Is  universally  recognized  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  em- 
bassies. Last  ni&ht  he  was  at  his  very 
best  as  he  made  his  last  Ulk  to  his 
friends  before  leaving  for  his  new  mis- 
sion of  service  In  the  Isi-ael  of  his  heart 
and  of  his  dedication. 

The  words  of  Ambassador  Abba  Eban 
took  me  back  to  my  visit  to  Israel  In  1957 
and  recalled  the  earnest  dedicated  peo- 
ple whom  I  had  seen  there,  working  with 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  our  American 
forefathers  to  carve  out  a  new  destiny 
for  themselves  and  future  generaUons. 
m  less  than  a  decade  they  had  reeeued 
their  land  from  apathy  and  neglect 
They  had  made  it  a  land  of  green  pas- 
tures, of  orange  groves,  new  farms  and 
vUlages,  factories,  and  schools. 
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From  the  rulna  of  Jewish  martyrdom 
in  Europe,  from  AaIa.  America,  and 
Africa  they  had  c(M»e  to  build  new  hope 
and  the  pride  and  opportunity  of  dtizen- 
ahlp  In  their  ancient  homeland. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  State  of  Israel 
was  bom.  The  United  Nation's  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine — consisting  of 
representatives  of  Australia.  Canada, 
Guatemala,  India,  Yugoslavia.  Peru,  the 
Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia,  Iran.  Swe- 
den, and  Uruguay— conducted  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  problem, 
and  on  September  1, 1947,  recommended 
by  a  majority  vote  the  partitioning  of 
Palestine  Into  Jewish  and  Arab  States, 
Joined  by  an  economic  union  with  the 
Jerusalem  area  an  International  zone. 
The  U.N.  Assembly  approved  the  report 
on  November  2d.  1947,  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
13  with  10  abstentions. 

The  Jews  immediately  announced 
their  readiness  to  accept  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution,  although  it  did 
not  represent  the  full  measure  of  their 
claims.  The  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence was  Issued  In  Tel  Aviv,  May  14, 1948 
by  the  Provisional  State  Council. 

The  11  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Israel's  birth  have  been  years  of  high 
opportunity  and  deadly  peril.  Her  pop- 
ulation has  grown  from  650,000  when 
Independence  was  achieved  to  upward  to 
2  million.  Nine  hundred  thousand  hove 
fled  from  the  shattered  remnants  of 
eommunities  in  I^lrope  to  the  hope  and 
challenge  of  that  bastion  of  democracy, 
Israel. 

During  11  years  they  have  made  the 
desert  bloom.  They  have  built  new  in- 
dustries. They  have  established  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  in  all 
five  continents.  They  have  achieved  a 
respected  membership  in  the  interna- 
tional family.  They  have  Instituted 
maritime  access  to  half  the  world.  All 
of  this  the  fruit  of  personal  dedication 
to  achievement  in  face  of  heavy  contest. 

America's  Interest  in  Israel  stems  from 
a  common  tradition.  In  the  words  of 
"  Ambassador  Abba  Eban : 

Wbat  happened  In  each  case  was  that  men 
thirsty  for  freedom,  driven  by  Insecurity  and 
persecution  but  also  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  building  a  new  civilization,  emi- 
grated from  all  ptu-ta  of  the  world  to  a  new 
land  across  the  seas.  They  reclaimed  that 
land  from  primeval  devestatlon.  They  liber- 
ated themselves  by  arduous  struggle  from 
colonial  shackles.  They  established  a  free 
republic  which  they  then  defended  against 
every  adversary  and  peril  until  it  secured  its 
recognized  place  In  the  International  family. 
In  the  sphere  of  their  cultural  effort  they 
merged  their  diverse  Immigrant  cultures  Into 
the  unit  of  the  new  civilization.  They  main- 
tained throughout  every  ordeal  the  original 
moral  heritage  which  had  inspired  their 
underlying  unity  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  friendship  for  and  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  Israel  must  continue 
to  be  a  cardinal  point  In  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  If  ever  we 
should  permit  the  State  of  Israel  to  per- 
ish from  the  community  of  sovereign 
nations  we  would  be  responsible  for  a 
movement  In  retreat  that  could  not  be 
halted  until  democratic  government  In 
our  own  land,  as  In  all  other  lands,  had 
been  crushed. 

I  hope  that  when  the  mutual  security 
bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House  there 


will  be  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  all  Members  that  any  cut  of  aid  to 
Israel,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  red  cent, 
would  be  Interpreted  by  the  entire  world, 
both  our  friends  and  our  foes,  as  a  sign 
that  the  United  States  was  about  to 
abandon  the  valiant  little  State  of  Israel, 
built  in  our  Image,  our  true  friend,  our 
codefender  of  a  democracy  in  which  man 
can  pass  the  years  of  his  life  in  content- 
ment and  with  dignity. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  11  years 
ago.  In  the  years  that  have  followed, 
this  new  democracy  has  developed  and 
progressed  at  a  rate  unmatched  in  mod- 
ern times.  It  has  taken  great  effort  to 
make  once  barren  lands  productive,  to 
develop  industry  where  there  was  vir- 
tually none,  while  facing  hostile  neigh- 
bors on  almost  all  sides. 

Israel  has  the  invaluable  asset  of  a 
dedicated  populace  determined  to  create 
a  strong,  free,  enduring  nation  where 
all  can  live  a  purposeful  life. 

With  much  of  the  hardest  labor  ac- 
complished but  with  more  ahead,  we  In 
the  United  States  know  that  the  people 
of  Israel  who  have  had  the  skill  and 
courage  to  establish  their  state  and 
place  it  In  the  front  ranks  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  meet 
and  .Huimount  the  problems  of  the  future. 

As  an  outpost  of  democracy  In  the 
troubled  Middle  East,  where  the  conflict 
between  communism  and  freedom  is 
building  daily.  Israel  deserves  and  will 
continue  to  receive  the  full  support  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
11-year  old  State  of  Israel  Is  the  newest 
country  in  the  old  Middle  East.  It  is  also 
the  most  advanced,  and  certainly  the 
most  progressive  of  all  countries  in  the 
region.  As  such  Israel  has  become  a 
factor  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  a  force 
for  peace  and  progress. 

The  startling  and  almost  miraculous 
growth  of  Israel  since  its  birth  inspires  us 
with  some  hope  of  stability  In  the  explo- 
sive and  troublesome  Middle  East. 
Many  great  events  have  shaken  the  re- 
gion since  the  end  of  the  last  war.  In- 
ternal and  International  events  have 
contributed  greatly  In  bringing  about 
revolutionary  changes,  but  perhaps  none 
of  them  are  of  such  significance  as  the 
rise  of  dynamic  and  democratic,  prosper- 
ous and  progressive,  strong  and  firmly 
established  Republic  of  Israel. 

For  the  attainment  of  their  Inde- 
pendence, for  the  strengthening  of  Its 
foundation,  for  making  the  State  of 
Israel  a  viable  and  living  entity,  the  new 
and  old  citizens  of  Israel  deserve  im- 
qualifled  praise.  To  them  goes  the 
credit  for  turning  barren,  arid  lands  into 
cultivable  and  productive  farm  lands. 
Through  their  own  efforts  they  succeeded 
In  making  Israel  a  haven  for  more  than 
1  million  homeless  wanderers,  and  in 
turning  them  into  productive  and  patri- 
otic citizens.  For  all  these  remarkable 
accomplishments,  the  citizens  of  Israel 
earned  our  admiration.  On  the  1 1th  an- 
niversary of  their  Independence  Day.  I 
wish  them  peace  and  prosperity  In  their 
recreated  IsraeL 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  warm  heart  that  I  speak  these  few 


words  on  this  occasion  of  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  It  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing 
not  only  for  Israel  but  for  freedom  loving 
people  everywhere.  The  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel  Is  the  fulfillment  of 
an  ancient  dream,  a  tribute  to  man's  m- 
domltable  spirit.  When  one  considers 
the  seemingly  hopeles  and  overwhelming 
obstacles  which  have  confronted  the 
Jewish  people  in  establishing  the  State 
of  Israel,  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  Im- 
pressed with  their  magnificent  accom- 
plishment. 

The  State  of  Israel  stands  as  a  living 
tribute  to  the  fortitude,  courage,  pa- 
tience, and  love  of  freedom  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

We  in  America  rejoice  In  the  existence 
of  this  free  state  and  its  people  with 
whom  we  have  such  close  bonds  of 
friendship,  mutual  respect,  and  under- 
standing. Truly,  Israel  is  our  friend. 
We  comprehend  each  other:  we  respect 
each  other;  we  trust  each  other.  This  is 
the  country  that  we  in  America  can  rely 
on  to  carry  the  banner  of  Western  civili- 
sation in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  re- 
solve on  this  great  occasion  to  do  every- 
thins  possible  to  make  Israel  the  strong 
bastion  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  must  help  and  encourage  her  won- 
derful people  in  the  difllcultles,  political 
and  economic,  which  continue  to  beset 
and  harass  them. 

Above  all  we  must  assure  them  of  our 
concern  for  their  freedom,  well-being, 
and  economic  health. 

May  Israel  and  its  people  prosper  and 
flourish  in  freedom  and  in  health  forever. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la 
with  great  sincerity  that  I  add  my  voice 
to  that  of  my  colleagues  in  extending 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her  11th 
birthday. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  people  without  a  country. 
Everyone  recognizes  the  tremendous 
power  which  the  owning  of  land  and  a 
feeling  of  belonging  exerts  on  the  human 
spirit.  Nothing  else  provides  the  same 
feeling  of  comfort,  self-confidence,  and 
stability.  For  centuries,  these  brave  peo- 
ple were  homeless,  held  together  only  by 
loyalty  and  religious  belief,  exiled  from 
their  ancient  and  traditional  homeland. 
and  persecuted  by  unfeeling  govern- 
ments. 

When,  at  last,  they  gained  their  inde- 
pendence they  felt.  I  know,  a  surge  of 
gratitude,  a  tremendous  feeling  of  com- 
ing home,  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  waited  so  long.  Al- 
though Israel  has  been  an  independent 
nation  only  a  few  short  years,  she  has 
had  to  face  what  might  have  been  in- 
surmountable odds  to  a  less  courageous 
people  In  her  struggle  to  keep  her  inde- 
pendence. Her  record  over  the  past  11 
years  is  truly  an  Inspiration  to  freedom- 
loving  countries  all  over  the  world. 

We  in  America  are  especially  sympa- 
thetic with  Israel's  struggle.  Our  own 
coimtry  was  founded  because  of  our  deep 
belief  in  the  ideals  of  liberty.  juaUce.  and 
democracy.  The  pioneering  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Israel  can  arouse  only  a  feeling 
of  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.    They  have  overcome  ter- 
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rifle  hurdles  in  setting  up  their  govem- 
nent  They  have  performed  a  magnifl- 
eent  task  in  caring  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  most  of  them  with 
▼ery  little  flnancial  eecurity.  They  have 
valiantly  endeavored  to  Improve  their 
Internal  economic  conditions,  while  being 
dangerously  threatened  by  outside  forces 
seeking  to  overthrow  their  government 

May  this  young  country's  brilliant  past 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  long  and  glorious 
future. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  occasion  when 
we  commemorate  Israel's  statehood. 
The  celebration  of  the  11th  aimlversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  presence  of  an  independ- 
ent Israel  in  the  world's  family  of  na- 
tions, bring  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  all 
freedom- loving  peoples. 

The  tiny  State  of  Israel — the  only 
stronghold  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East — has.  through  the  prodigious  forti- 
tude of  her  people,  survived  tremendous 
war  threats,  economic  criaea,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  grave  problems,  whleh 
would  have  defeated  and  cnished  a  peo- 
ple of  leM  strength  of  purpose  and 
eourate.  The  Israelis  have  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  of  us.  and 
they  have  our  hearty  oongratulatioxu  on 
their  greitt  aehievements. 

Deiplto  all  her  efforts  to  ertabllsh  and 
maintain  peace.  Israel  is  constantly 
threatened  by  her  enemies:  the  sur- 
rounding Arab  countries,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Arab  League,  refuse  to  recog- 
nise Israel  or  to  accept  the  fact  of  her 
existence.  Because  she  has  been 
thwarted  in  her  efforts  to  come  to  terms 
with  her  neighbors,  valuable  manpower 
and  flnancial  resources  have  had  to  be 
diverted  to  defense  purposes  which 
otherwise  would  have  made  possible  even 
greater  development  in  the  fields  of  the 
nation's  agriculture,  industries,  recla- 
mation, arul  transportation.  Neverthe- 
1ms.  Israel's  progress  and  growth  have 
been  remarkable  and  she  is  unfaltering 
In  her  efforts  to  realize  her  aim — to  be- 
come a  strong  and  secure  nation,  where 
true  democracy  Is  enjoyed  by  all.  and 
where  peace  prevails. 

An  almost  devastating  effect  on 
Israel's  economy  is  the  continuing 
absorption  of  up  to  100.000  European 
Immigrants  per  year.  The  needs  created 
by  sudden  mars  immigration  have  to  be 
met  by  lixreased  taxation  on  Income  and 
the  raising  of  Import  duties  which  in  turn 
mean  greater  sacrifices  by  the  people 
and  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  United  States  will  take  cognizance 
Of  the  humanitarian  needs  involved  and 
offer  refuge  to  displaced  Jews  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  so  that  Israel's 
burden  may  be  lightened  and  she  can 
hope  for  economic  survival. 

The  United  States  must,  in  these  cru- 
cial days,  give  generously  to  Israel  in 
every  way  possible — she  must  have  our 
moral  s^ipport  and  economic  aid. 

We  must  be  alert,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, to  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
and  work  toward  their  solution.  It  is 
from  here  that  we  can  wage  our  offensive, 
through  peaceable  means,  against  the 
imperialist  Russian  threat  to  independ- 


ent nations.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
evolve  and  put  into  effect  a  strong  and 
active  policy  so  that  we  can  cope  success- 
fully with  any  new  eruption  precipitated 
there  by  Moscow  in  the  incessant  cold 
war.  We  must  at  all  costs  prevent  gains 
of  colonial  Russian  power  In  any  part  of 
the  Middle  East.  We  must  take  a  forth- 
right and  courageous  stand  when  free- 
dom Is  threatened;  we  must  not  substi- 
tute futile  mouthings  for  diligent  work 
in  the  long,  up-hill  struggle  necessary  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
founding  of  Israel  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  was  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  happy  events  in  the  post- 
war years.  After  a  lapse  of  almost  2.000 
years,  the  Jewish  people  had  come  into 
a  land  of  their  own.  This  was  truly  a 
reward  for  their  patience,  perseverance, 
sacrifice,  and  hard  work. 

In  the  11  years  of  its  existence.  Israel 
has  become  a  strong  and  vigorous  na- 
tion, a  driving  force  in  the  free  world, 
and  a  shining  example  of  democracy. 
And  yet.  and  to  it«  great  credit,  it  haa 
preeerved  the  fine  traditions  and  beliefs 
of  the  centuries  old  Jewish  faith. 

Israeli  leaders  and  oltliens,  with  the 
material  aid  and  spiritual  and  moral  en- 
couragement of  world  Jewry  have  made 
of  their  new  nation  a  model  state  in  the 
Middle  last.  With  boundleia  enthusl. 
asm,  energy  and  optimism  they  have 
made  the  desert  acrea  fertile  and  the 
hills  of  Galilee  bloeaom. 

Young  Israeli  enghaeers  have  built 
hydroelectric  power  stations,  cazuds  and 
industrial  plants.  As  a  people  united, 
they  have  instilled  Ufe  into  a  barren 
desert. 

With  the  courage  that  built  a  new 
nation,  the  Israeli  dtlaens  have  shown  a 
determination  to  defend  their  homeland. 
As  an  outward  sign  of  this  determina- 
tion. Israel  has  forged  a  brave  and  cap- 
able defense  force.  She  has  shown,  too. 
a  talent  for  diplomacy  and  today  plays 
an  important  role  in  world  affairs. 

On  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Israel,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  that  nation  our  best  wishes 
for  continued  success,  growth,  prosperity, 
and  much  happiness. 

Mr.  ADDON2IO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Startling  and  revolutionary  events  have 
occurred  In  the  exptosive  Middle  East 
since  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Among 
these  the  emergence  of  the  State  of 
Israel  Is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
and  most  significant.  The  story  of  its 
birth,  its  anxious  days  during  its  forma- 
tive years,  its  growth,  its  almost  miracu- 
lous recovery  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
its  almost  unbelievable  ability  to  absorb 
and  settle  more  than  1  million  Jewish 
refugees,  its  success  in  making  these 
refugees  useful,  productive,  and  patriotic 
citizens — such  amazing  achievements  ac- 
complished under  constantly  impending 
threats  to  the  country's  very  existence 
are  rare  in  the  annals  of  modem  nations. 
But  in  the  course  of  11  years  of  its  exist- 
ence as  an  iiuiependent,  sovereign 
entity,  the  State  of  Israel  has  done  all  of 
these  things.  It  hao  held  off  a  host  of 
enemy  nations  and  has  come  out  of  this 
terrible  struggle  morally  unscathed,  with 
honor,  and  physically  stronger. 


On  May  15.  1M8,  when  Israeli  leadera 
proclaimed  the  birth  of  Israel  and  be- 
came masten  of  their  own  dettlny,  the 
new  nation  suffered  from  heavy  handl- 
ci4>s  that  would  have  been  insurmount« 
able  except  for  the  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  its  people.  The  tremendous 
achievements  of  this  young  and  vigorous 
democracy  have  won  her  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  the  free  world.  With 
heavy  investments,  intensive  and  scien- 
tific development  of  the  country,  Israel 
has  been  able  to  absorb  over  1  million  im- 
migrants. This  part  of  Israel's  work. 
the  I'esculng,  shipping  and  settling,  em- 
ploying and  making  all  these  refugees 
productive  and  patriotic  citizens,  sur- 
passed all  expectation,  and  today  these 
refugees  have  become  its  most  valuable 
asset.  They  have  provided  the  necessary 
labor,  the  leadership  in  peaceful  and 
wartime  industries,  and  also  the  sinews 
of  a  fighting  force  that  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  Middle  Bast.  They  have 
helped  to  ma::e  Israel  an  advanced  In- 
dustrial state;  they  have  also  been  a  real 
factor  In  turning  many  deaert  redong 
into  cultivable  and  productive  landa.  In 
building  of  a  fine  network  of  roads,  in  the 
oooitrueUon  of  oanali  tad  pipellneg, 
both  for  Irrigation  purpoaea  and  for 
traniporUng  oil,  they  have  labored  hard 
and  have  found  their  reward  in  making 
Israel  a  modem  state  in  a  real  aenae. 

Israel  hat  alio  become  a  dynamic, 
democratic,  and  progressive  f oroe  In  the 
Middle  Bas*.  In  aocial.  eoonomio,  edu- 
oational.  scientific,  and  cultural  flekts 
her  progress  haa  been  notable  axMl  m 
aome  caaea  tremendoua.  With  her  dem- 
ocratic type  of  government,  efficiently 
and  honestly  administered  by  highly 
trained  and  public-spirited  men.  Israel's 
governmental  institutions  may  yet  be- 
come models  for  other  ootmtrlee  in  the 
area.  In  matters  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion, in  social  welfare  and  labor  oondi- 
ticms.  in  child  care  and  medical  services, 
Israel  is  definitely  a  true  pioneer  in  the 
entire  Middle  East.  Because  of  the 
necesarily  large  sums  earmarked  and 
spent  for  defense  purposes,  otten  people 
seem  to  oyerlook.  Israel's  outstanding 
achievements  in  other  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  true  that,  because  of  her 
fears  from  her  numerous  foes,  woo  have 
refused  even  to  recognize  her  very  ex- 
istoice,  Israel  has  become  an  armed 
camp,  and  remains  as  such  in  order  to 
safeguard  her  existence.  But  even  un- 
der such  c(xulitions,  under  constant 
threats  from  cme  or  more  of  her  foes. 
Israelis  ceaselessly  lalxH:  and  struggle 
hard  in  their  rebuilding  and  creative 
wcH-k.  Even  though  Israel  is  often  faced 
with  acute  fiscal  problems,  yet  her 
finances  are  in  good  order,  and  the 
living  standards  of  her  citizens  have  been 
rising  constantly.  Today  their  average 
Income  and  their  standutl  of  living  is 
much  higher  than  those  of  Uie  citizens 
of  surrounding  countries.  By  careful 
husbanding  of  their  resources,  and  by 
building  credits  abroad,  they  have  man- 
aged to  balance  their  national  budget 
and  have  remained  solvent.  By  dint  of 
sacrifices  and  hard  labor  they  have  made 
rural  Palestine  a  busy  and  large,  buzzing 
urbcm  community.  Over  and  above 
these  really  ranarkable  attainm^its  and 
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achievements,  Israeli  leaders  have  built 
up  a  flghtins  force  which  is  second  to 
none  there,  and  is  fully  capable.  Judged 
by  any  standards,  of  warding  off  attacks 
against  her  safety  from  any  and  all 
quarters. 

On  the  11th  anniversary  celebration 
of  Israel's  Independence  Day,  she  has 
become  a  real  force,  a  dynamic  and  dem- 
ocratic force  in  the  Middle  East.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper,  her  citizens  lead  a  peaceful 
and  happy  life,  and  Israel  endure  as  an 
Independent  force  for  peace  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years 
ago  today  the  State  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed. In  the  brief  period  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  1948  Israel  has 
faced  many  grave  problems.  It  has  been 
at  war  with  seven  Arab  States  and  has 
been  subjected  to  constant  harassment. 
Its  destruction  has  been  attempted  by 
military  action,  economic  boycott,  and 
even  by  a  barrage  of  propaganda.  Nev- 
ertheless, Israel  has  siu-vived  and  grown. 
It  has  absorbed  and  integrated  an  aver- 
age of  about  100,000  immigrants  every 
year — a  task  comparable  to  the  absorp- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  10  million 
new  citizens  a  year.  In  addition  Israel 
has  raised  its  agricultural  production,  in- 
creased the  amount  of  cultivable  land, 
extended  the  social  services  available  to 
its  citizens,  and  further  expanded  its 
indxistry.  In  the  face  of  aUnost  insur- 
moimtable  obstacles  the  people  of  Israel 
have  strengthened  their  democracy  and 
made  their  coimtry  a  viable  state.  Fur- 
thermore, not  content  with  just  improv- 
ing its  own  lot.  Israel  has  given  technical 
assistance  to  the  new  Afro- Asian  nations 
and  has  provided  them  with  a  successful 
alternative  to  Communist  economics. 

For  all  of  these  achievements  Israel 
deserves  oiu*  admiration  and  praise.  We 
can  be  proud  that  this  young  republic  is 
oiu-  friend.  I  can  only  hope  that  other 
nations  will  follow  the  example  of  Israel 
and  that  peace  will  soon  reign  once  more 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  lot  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  the  achievements  of  the  State 
of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  its  11th  an- 
niversary. I  do  so  because  of  our  ties 
with  that  brave  little  nation  mean  so 
very  much  to  the  free  world  today. 
There,  across  the  ocean  stands  the  Holy 
Land,  from  whence  came  our  Bible  which 
is  the  rule  and  guide  of  our  faith.  There, 
democracy  and  freedom  were  reborn  11 
years  ago,  and  Israel  stands  as  an  out- 
post of  our  free  world  and  as  a  beacon 
light  against  the  dark  and  evil  forces  of 
International  communism. 

As  Americans  we  salute  this  reborn 
nation  and  encourage  her  in  her  very 
brave  stand.  We  recognize  full  well  the 
strategic  position  of  Israel  in  the  vital 
and  important  Middle  East  and  the  es- 
sential part  she  plays  in  helping  to  keep 
the  democratic  processes  alive.  We  must 
also  acknowledge  Israel's  truly  phenom- 
enal development  diu-ing  the  past  11 
years  and  the  valuable  aid  she  is  render- 
ing to  the  other  new  and  developing  na- 
tions In  Africa  and  Asia,  thereby  making 


more  needed  friends  for  America  and  the 
entire  free  world.  Scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress  has  been  brought  to  a 
portion  of  the  world  that  was  most  in 
need  of  it  and  as  a  result,  natiu-al  re- 
sources are  being  developed,  public  Iiealth 
vastly  improved,  and  the  bright  light  of 
human  rights  shown  to  backward  peoples. 

After  11  years  this  young  and  vigorous 
sister  democracy  of  ours  has  become  a 
stable  and  important  nation  of  the  world 
despite  almost  Insurmountable  handicaps 
imposed  by  geography,  prejudice,  and  in- 
ternational politics.  Enlightened  self- 
interest  alone  requires  us  to  lend  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  State  of  Israel 
since  her  achievements  in  this  very  brief 
time  are  impressive  indeed.  As  Israel 
enters  the  second  decade,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  most  sincerely 
extend  our  felicitations  and  wish  her 
well  in  her  valiant  fight  for  the  right. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Israel,  now  in  its  second  10  years  of  de- 
velopment deserves  our  sincere  congrat- 
ulations. Just  11  years  ago  a  half  million 
Jews  in  Palestine  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence and  established  the  State  of 
Israel.  At  that  time  Israelis  constituted 
only  one-third  of  Palestine's  population, 
and  the  country  was  surrounded  by  many 
foes.  But  the  new  state,  faced  with  what 
appeared  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles, 
fought  a  life  and  death  struggle  and  was 
victorious. 

To  simply  relate  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress this  little  country  has  made  in  a 
decade  is  impossible.  She  has  trebled 
her  Jewish  population,  still  wanting  to 
bring  in  another  million  Jewish  immi- 
grants ;  her  trade  has  expanded ;  her  nat- 
ural resources  have  been  develop>ed ;  and 
her  public  health  vastly  improved. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  stra- 
tegic position  of  Israel  in  the  vital  and 
important  Middle  East.  She  has  done  a 
tremendous  Job  in  helping  to  keep  the 
democratic  processes  alive. 

In  a  short  period  of  time  this  young 
democracy  has  become  an  important  na- 
tion of  the  world.  May  our  best  wishes 
go  to  Israeli  citizens  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  most  happy  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  the  nth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Israel,  the  gallant  little  nation  that 
stands  as  a  bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  the  11  years  of  Its  history.  Israel 
repeatedly  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  supporting 
its  independence  and  integrity.  Those 
who  aided  in  the  establishment  of  Israel 
can  well  be  proud  of  their  efforts. 

Israel  is  foimded  on  the  same  solid 
bedrock  upon  which  our  own  United 
States  of  America  was  founded.  It  is  a 
homeland  and  haven  for  those  who  love 
liberty ;  for  those  who  want  to  be  free. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  exis- 
tence of  Israel  and  the  dedication  and 
determination  of  its  people  have  proved 
a  major  stumbling  block  to  the  Commu- 
nist penetration  that  has  threatened  the 
position  of  the  free  world.  For  this,  the 
free  world  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Israel's  first  11  years  have  not  been 
easy  ones,  but  the  accomplishments  of 


its  leaders  and  Its  people  have  been 
many.  Israel  is  an  example  of  what  a 
virile,  valiant  people  can  build  in  a  back- 
ward area.  A  less  brave  people  might 
have  retreated  or  succumbed  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds  that  faced  them, 
yet  Israel  has  moved  steadily  forward. 
It  will  continue  to  move  steadily  forward, 
for  the  Jewish  people  always  have  been 
freedom  loving. 

For  its  remarkable  accomplishments 
and  its  dedication,  we  salute  Israel  on 
its  11th  anniversary.  We  are  confident 
that  its  centuries-old  destiny  of  peaceful 
leadership  will  be  attained.  We  pledge 
Israel  and  its  people  oiu-  support  and 
friendship. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
significant  event  in  the  postwar  history 
of  the  Middle  East  was  the  birth  of  the 
State  of  Israel  11  years  ago.  That  his- 
toric event  marked  the  realization  of  the 
2,000-year-old  aspiration  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Today,  on  the  11th  anniversary 
of  its  independence,  we  and  the  whole 
free  world  watch  it  grow,  prosper,  and 
become  the  home  of  refugee  Jews,  and 
the  hope  of  world  Jewry.  There  It 
stands,  in  place  of  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  as  a  living  monument,  an  inspir- 
ing symbol,  erected  by  wise  Jewish  lead- 
ers with  vision  and  foresight.  Let  us 
hope  that  more  than  1  million  homeless 
Jews  who  have  found  refuge  in  Israel, 
and  have  become  its  hard-working  patri- 
otic citizens,  will  Uve  and  enjoy  their  life 
in  peace  and  prosperity. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MOTHERS  FOR 
PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Kntcl  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  attention  of  the  world  focused  hope- 
fully on  the  possibility  that  East  and 
West  may  find  accord  at  the  summit,  I 
urge  that  we  also  bolster  our  grassroots 
approach  to  i>eace. 

I  propose  that  we  enlist  a  himdred 
American  mothers  to  lead  a  new  peace 
offensive,  and  that  we  call  upon  the 
Communist  world  to  open  their  homes  to 
these  mothers  and,  in  return,  send  a 
hundred  of  their  mothers  mto  Amer- 
ican homes.  I  have  introduced  a  House 
resolution  which  requests  that  the  State 
Department  carry  out  such  an  exchange. 

At  a  time  when  global  tension  stands 
at  an  explosive  pitch,  as  It  does  today 
over  BerUn,  we  must  consider  every  pos- 
sibihty  which  might  alleviate  or  reduce 
this  tension.  We  spend  millions  today 
for  a  smgle  weapon  of  war — on  a  B52 
or  on  an  aircraft  carrier.  Why  not  de- 
vote a  tiny  fraction  of  this  amount  to 
live  instnmients  of  peace? 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n,  this 
Nation  has  conceived  and,  through  the 
State  Department,  carried  out  personal 
exchanges  of  many  kinds  with  both  free 
world  and  Communist  coimtries.  We 
have  sent  students  to  many  lands.  We 
have  sent  delegations  of  farmers,  mdus- 
trial  leaders,  and  educators  to  Commu- 
nist countries,   particularly  Russia. 

Nearly  everyone,  except  the  mothers, 
has  had  a  try  at  winning  the  peace.    I 
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urge  that  we  now  give  the  mothers  a 
chance. 

Let  me  say  the  idea  of  a  mothers' 
exchange  is  not  origmal  with  me.  As 
some  of  you  may  remember,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  this  body  9  years  ago  by  a  dis- 
tinguish'^ citizen  of  my  State  and  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable Reva  Beck  Bosone. 

This  very  able  woman,  herself  a  moth- 
er whose  life  has  been  largely  devoted 
to  two  great  causes — motherhood  and 
public  si'rvice — had  long  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  mothers  of  different  nations 
might  talk  peace  and  imderstanding 
with  each  other  at  the  community  and 
home  level.  When  she  put  her  dreams 
into  words  in  a  speech  to  this  body,  it 
was  widely  applauded  by  both  the  Con- 
gress ard  the  American  public,  but  the 
unexpected  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
made  its  fulfillment  then  impossible. 

I  think  it  very  likely  the  Soviet  Union 
would  aijree  to  an  exchange  of  mothers. 
Certainly  their  failure  to  agree  to  it 
would  risk  a  storm  of  unfavorable  opin- 
ion. What  possible  reasons  could  they 
give  for  denying  admission  to  a  delega- 
tion of  mothers,  whose  sole  mission  was 
to  encourage  imderstanding  and  r>eace? 

The  State  E>epartment  has  the  ma- 
chinery to  carry  out  the  exchange.  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  special  appropriation 
would  be  necessary.  It  could  be  incor- 
porated in  the  exchange  program  for 
which  funds  are  annually  appropriated. 

Possibly  private  sponsors — persons  or 
organizations  outside  the  Government — 
can  be  found,  provided  the  exchange  is 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  Communist 
countries  and  this  country.  It  is  quite 
possible  six>nsors  which  recognize  the 
worth  of  women  and  mothers  as  peace- 
makers will  prefer  their  support,  without 
such  support  being  asked. 

But  without  private  support,  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  program  can  be  incorporated  m- 
to  the  State  Department's  broad  ex- 
change effort  and  carried  out  without 
additional  appropriation — if  the  Con- 
gress will  but  give  the  Department  a 
strong  expression  of  its  will,  through 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Exchanges  serve  a  valuable  purpose. 
On  this.  Americans  generally  agree. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  have  only 
begun  to  reap  the  benefits.  The  ex- 
changes have,  on  the  whole,  given  the 
participants  a  broader  outlook  on  hu- 
man affairs  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  peoples  who  share  the  lands,  the 
resources  and  the  troubles  of  the  world. 
The  participants,  their  families  and  their 
communities,  who  vicariously  share  the 
exchange  experience,  stand  better  pre- 
pared for  the  roles  of  citizenship  and 
leadership.  As  long  as  people  whose  Uves 
are  touched  by  the  experience  shall  live, 
the  world  will  continue  to  reap  benefits. 

In  this  hour  of  strain  and  tension  in 
world  affairs,  I  can  Imagine  no  exchange 
which  would  be  better  received  on  both 
sides  than  an  exchange  of  mothers. 

Women  are  fit,  by  nature  and  by  his- 
tory, for  the  peacemaker's  role.  Com- 
passion and  imderstanding  are  their  In- 
herent virtues.  They,  better  than  any- 
one else,  could  show  the  Communist  peo- 
ples that  Americans,  as  a  people,  are 
honestly  and  earnestly  striving  for  peace. 


The  American  delegation  in  the  ex- 
change would,  as  I  see  it,  be  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  Nation's  women.  This 
would  be  no  mission  for  the  Nation's 
executive  women.  Participants  all  would 
be  mothers,  from  typical  American 
homes,  representing  niral  American  so- 
ciety equally  as  much  as  m-ban  society. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  would  object  to 
American  mothers  taking  mothers'  roles 
m  Soviet  homes,  and  to  Russian  mothers 
staying  in  American  homes.  E^ren  so, 
the  mothers  would  break  bread  with  the 
families  and  the  townspeople  designated 
to  serve  as  their  ofiQcial  hosts,  and  could 
trade  views  on  local  customs  and  politics, 
as  well  as  on  mternational  affairs. 

I  see  the  language  barrier  as  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Mothers  talk  a 
language  common  to  all  peoples — the 
language  of  the  heart. 

I  thmk  the  mothers  chosen  to  pariici- 
pate  m  such  an  exchange  should  be 
young  mothers,  under  40,  who  can  use 
the  experience  to  promote  understand- 
ing through  many  years  of  service  to 
their  families  and  communities.  Too.  I 
think  the  selections  should  pass  over  the 
publicly  promment  and  distinguished 
women,  m  favor  of  the  typical  mothers 
who  represent  a  variety  of  homes  and 
many  walks  of  American  life. 

To  insure  the  nonpartisan,  objective 
selection  of  the  participants  in  such  an 
exchange.  I  suggest  that  liominees  from 
each  State  be  screened  initially  by  a 
panel  comprising  the  Governor,  the  dean 
of  women  of  a  State  university,  and  the 
State  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

The  desired  cross  section  of  American 
motherhood  will  be  achieved  in  the  dele- 
gation, if  the  final  choice  of  two  dele- 
gates from  each  State  is  left  to  a  four- 
member  national  committee  which  will 
coordinate  the  program.  The  committee 
ought  to  mclude  two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans,  and  I  propose  that  It  in- 
clude Eleanor  Roosevelt,  widow  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Frances  Bolton, 
our  colleague  from  Ohio;  Mary  Norton, 
for  26  years  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
Dorothy  Houghton,  former  naticmal 
president  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs. 

If  the  exchange  proves  as  successful  as 
I  imagine  it  would,  it  should  be  repeated. 
Mothers  deserve  this  opportunity,  a 
chance  to  make  their  hopes  for  peace  felt 
on  both  sides  of  the  globe. 

The  Congress  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  trust,  will  not  deny  them  this 
opportimity. 


DAIRY    MARKETING    ACT    OF    1959 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Johnson]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsm? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  28  I  introduced  in  the 
House  the  proposed  Dairy  Marketing  Act 
of  1959 — HJl.  6750.  Senator  Hubekt 
Humphrey,  of  my  neighboring  State  of 
Minnesota,  mtroduced  the  same  measiure 
in  the  Senate  that  day. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  income  stabilization  and  im- 
provement program  for  dairy  producers. 
It  would  enable  dairy  farmers  to  assimie 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  sound 
and  productive  dairy  industry  which 
would,  m  turn,  assure  the  consimiers  of 
the  country  an  abundant  supply  of 
wholesome,  nourishing  dairy  products. 

A  self-regulating  and  largely  self- 
financing  program,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  mterest  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  present  unfair  situa- 
tion whereby  dairy  farmers  are  penalized 
for  their  eCBciency  and  productivity. 
The  bill  also  outlines  the  mechanism  by 
which  a  more  adequate  dairy  program 
can  be  operated  a*;  lower  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  than  the  existing  inade- 
quate yet  costly  program. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill.  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  general  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  legislation,  and  I 
gave  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  six 
major  provisions  of  the  bill.  Because  of 
widespread  interest  in  the  propKJsed 
Dai:*y  Marketing  Act,  I  would  now  like 
to  present  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill, 
along  with  a  comprehensive  explanation 
of  how  the  program  would  work.  I  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the  chart 
which  gives  estimated  Government  costs, 
market  prices,  market  supply  reductions, 
and  returns  to  farmers  for  manufac- 
turing miik  that  would  result  from  oper- 
ation of  the  proposed  program  under  dif- 
ferent economic  situations.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  have  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  chart  and  the  analy- 
sis. 

here's  how  the  PHOCEAkC  WOULD  WOEK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  new 
dairy  program  provided  by  this  bill  is 
to  Improve  dairy  farmers'  net  family  In- 
come in  ways  that  are  fair  to  consumers 
and  that  will  require  a  minimum  of  cost 
to  the  UJS.  Treasury.  These  aims  are 
met  through  a  combination  of  deficiency 
payments,  product  purchases,  market- 
ing quotas  and  compliance  deposits.  The 
program  would  operate  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Federal  Dairy  Board,  composed 
of  actual  operating  dairy  farmers,  work- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Here  is  how  the  program  would 
operate  esush  year  the  plan  was  in  effect. 

Not  later  than  Ikfarch  1.  the  Federal 
Dairy  Board  would  make  a  study  of  the    \^ 
prospective  supply,  demand  and  price 
situation  in  the  milk  and  dairy  products 
market  for  the  coming  marketing  year. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  Board 
would  determine  the  average  price  which 
would  be  received  by  producers  through- 
out the  United  States  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterf  at  in  the  absence  of  Fed- 
eral price-support  operations  during 
the  coming  marketing  year.  The  Board's 
calculations  would  be  based  on  the  as- 
simiption  that  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed would  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force. 
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»UST  aoAas  n  kxtstonb  or  pbocram 

Thl«  is  the  keystone  of  the  program — 
and  the  first  step  in  its  (H?eration.  The 
Board  could  utilize  the  services  of  all 
the  dairy-price  analysts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  of  other 
economic  statisticians,  in  order  to  have 
at  Its  fingertips  the  latest  and  most  ac- 
curate statistical  and  economic  informa- 
tion available.  This  would  insure  an 
accurate  forecast  of  the  probable  supply 
of  dairy  products  and  the  resulting  price 
received  by  farmers  without  a  price-sup- 
port program.    The  Board's  price  deter- 


mination would  serve  as  a  trigger  for  ap- 
plication of  marketing  quotas  and  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  market  sup- 
ply should  be  reduced  through  quotas. 

The  3  percent  unemployment  assump- 
tion is  provided  in  the  bill  to  insure  that 
reduced  consumer  demand  for  milk  and 
its  products  resulting  from  excessive  un- 
employment would  not  act  to  establish 
marketing  quotas  that  would  reduce  the 
national  market  supply  of  milk  below  the 
full  volume  demanded  in  a  relatively 
full-employment  economy.  In  efTect. 
this  provision  insures  that  at  all  times 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under  the 


progrtun,  the  nation  will  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk. 

After  the  Board  determines  the  ex- 
I>ected  market  price — ^based  upon  the 
full-employment  assxunption — the  bill 
provides  the  Board  shall  place  market- 
ing quotas  Into  operation  for  the  subse- 
quent marketing  year  If  the  expected 
market  price  Is  lower  than  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  or  for  butter  fat  sold  in  cream. 

The  result  of  this  determination  of  the 
Board  is  shown  in  line  2  of  table  A,  which 
I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


Table  A. — Dairy  Marketing  Act — Manufacturing  milk — Estimateil  Government  costs,  market  prices,   market  supply  reductions,  atid 
returns  to  fanners  that  would  result  from  operation  of  proposed  program  under  different  economic  situations — Typical  year's  operation 


1.  100  percent  of  parity  price  of  manatectaiinf  milk  per  bundredweitcht  aa  reported  by  U8DA  monthiy 

3.  Expected  market  price  received  by  fiirmers,  per  hundre<lw  viKi>t  assiimini;  3  iicrcTiit  or  Irss  iineuiployed.     (5k>c.  G3I  re<iTllT»«  the 

Federal  Dairy  Board  to  "publish  its  dt'terniiimtinn  of  ii>r  uvenipo  prio-  f>er  unit  rereivp'l  by  f;inTieis  for  iiiuniifuctuririK  nilllt 
and  Ibr  hutterfat  in  the  absence  of  any  Kedrral  ivlce  support  <>i>erutioDS  durine  tbe  next  iiiarkftint;  year,  ha.<ied  on  thu  a.v'<uin|>- 
tion  ttiat  tile  nunil^cr  of  uneniploved  will  not  exceed  3  per  reiituiii  of  tiic  ci\  iliun  lalK>r  fi>rir."  Tile  fl)ture«  siiown  on  Tbis  li?io 
are  the  prices  that  would  reflect  dilTeicut  dairy  market  situations  where  milk  prices  would  be  at  the  level  sliowu  in  relaUvely 

full  employment  economy.) ............. . . .. ......._......... ... 

8.  90  percent  of  parity  price — .— . ................................. 

4.  Extent  to  which  market  price  Is  below  00  percent  of  parity  price  (line  3  minus  Uno  3) 

5.  I'ercent  of  such  dlflference  is  of  eii)ected  averafre  prltt-  (line  4  dlvlde<l  by  line  7) _._ 

e.  Percent  of  price  drop  reQuirinn  1  percent  cut  in  quotas  from  baav.     (t*ec.  H33  slates:  "If  markettnc  (inotaB  nnder  this  title  are  in 

effect  for  a  markctiiiK  year,  thu  Board  shall  estaljlisli  a  marketing  quota  for  each  |>ro<liux'r  wiiich  .shall  lie  his  market  bnae 
reduced  by  not  more  than  1  per  centum  of  ba.se  for  each  ^  per  centum  that  the  esflniste<i  averafe  price  i>er  unit  for  mantifae- 
turins  milk  is  leas  than  90  per  Centura  of  its  parity  price."    For  eftch  S  i>erM>nt  by  wtUcta  tlte  eitiected  market  price  auut  be 

raised  to  reach  90  percent  of  parity  fcoal,  a  cut  of  1  percent  below  base  is  required.) 

7.  Percentage  rat  from  marketing  base  (line  5  divld(<d  by  line  6) 


9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 


National  marketinK  base  ( billion  (tounds  milk  equivalent ) .  (Estimated  bwe  for  all  milk  marketed— avenMce  annual  marketlniia 
of  all  milk,  during  first  3  of  the  next  previous  4  years.    It  is  forecast  that  In  tbe  Immediate  (utore  tbe  tales  of  mUlt  for  fluid  use 

and  for  raanufacturinK,  IncIuilliiK  buttcrfat,  will  be  Just  about  equal.) „ 

For  fluid  use  (billion  i)Oun«ls  milk  equlvak'nt). , 

For  mannfacturinfc  use  (billion  pounds  milk  efiuivalent).    (This  flcore  is  milk  equivalent  of  all  milk  and  buttertat  sold  for 

manufacturing  Ice  cream,  dry  milk,  induiitrial  products,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  processed  products.) 

Percentage  of  unemployed  (I9ft8  flgtire  used  for  Illustration) 

Probable  market  price  without  quotas  snd  7  pera-nt  unemployed.  (The  bill  is  written  ao  that  marketini  quotas  will  not  be 
used  to  reduce  supply  to  adjust  to  reduced  uomand  from  unemployment  above  the  level  of  3  percent  of  the  lahtor  forrr.  The 
bill  rerjulres  that  the  full  volume  of  milk  from  quotas  refle<-tin(t  full  employment  l>e  allowe<i  to  flow  Into  the  m:irket.  Karb 
additional  perceata^  pomt  of  luemployiueQt  might  depre^ss  the  farm  price  by  2>j  percent  below  tbe  price  ol  a  full  employ- 
ment mwket.) ,....„.»....»......^.....~................. 

If  an  producers  comply— 

12a.  Redoctfcin  hy  marketinc  quotas  Cbllltons  of  pounds  milk  equiralpnt)  OIne  8  timen  line  ?)......_ ..... . 

13a.  Percent  nHluctlun  in  market  supply  of  manufacturiiii;  milk  dine  12a  divided  by  line  lU) 

J4a.  £xpectetl  price  Increasins  effect  of  cjuotai,  as  percentage  of  expected  market  price.  (Koreaoh  I  percent  rnt  In  market  supply 
w  manufactiirinK  milk  it  is  expected  that  price  received  by  farmers  will  increase  by  3  percent.  Estimate  ba^ed  on  retail 
price  elasticity  &Kiire  isnd  by  Secretory  of  Agriculture  in  H.  Hm-.  57  of  the  Mth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  9.  of  U  7  f(  r  manu- 
factured dairy  products.  If  correct,  tills  means  that  a  7-percent  cut  In  supply  will  ral.>-e  retail  price  by  10  jiercent.  with 
zuarketlni;  martrins  on  manofartured  milk  products,  now  equalinc  about  120  percent  of  price  rereiTed  by  (armtrr,  this 

means  a  farm  price  elasticity  of  approximately  OUU  or  a  ratio  of  price  ciuwuie  to  supply  change  of  approximately  3  to  1) ... 

IBa.  Increase  In  maricet  price  owing  to  oixration  of  quotas  OIne  12  times  line  Ha) 

Ifio.  Market  price  with  quotas  in  efTect  (line  ISa  plus  line  13) _. 

17a.  Uequirea  payiuenLs,  iH:r  huadrt'dweigbt  (line.1  minus  line  16a) . ...„_............. 

IHa.  Compilers'  marketings  of  manufacturing  milk  (billion  |>ounds  milk  equivalent)  (line  10  minus  line  Ua) . 

ISa.  Net  return  received  by  compilers,  per  hundredweight  (line  Pie  plus  line  17*).,.. . ........... 

aUa.  Net  return  received  by  noncompliurs  (if  any),  per  hundredweiglit: 

X  With  25-cent  dejwsit  (line  ItVi  minus  2S  cents) _., .  ..... . 

Y  With  90<sent  detHMlt  (line  16a  minus  SO  cents) 

21a.  Total  itayments  (mllUoiM  of  dollars)  (line  17a  times  18a  divided  by  ICD) ........>............. 

12h.  Reduction  by  marketing  qUOtM  (billion  pounds  milk  eguivalenti  (hue  8  times  line  7  times  }ii . 

13b.  Percent  reduction  in  market  snpply  of  manufacturing  milk  nine  r.'b  divided  by  line  W) 

14b.  Expected  price  Inoreasing  effect  of  quotas,  as  percent  of  exiiected  iiiarket  price.     (Kor  each  l-|>ttioent  cut  In  market  nipitly 

of  manufacturlug  milk  it  is  expected  that  price  re<'elvo<l  oy  farmers  will  incieaiie  by  3  (leroent.  Kstimatc  ba.s«<i  on  retail 
price ehutlclty  flgnre  used  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  II.  Doo.  57,  81fh  Cong.,  1st  .ss.s.,  p  9,  of  0.7  for  cianufsctured 
dairy  products.  If  oorreet,  this  means  that  a  7-perorat  eat  in  supply  will  rahe  retail  (irlce  by  lOpercMit,  with  irarketing 
margins  on  nianufacture<i  milk  products,  now  etiualing  at>o<it  120  |i«rc«nt  of  price  received  by  farmers,  this  means  a  fariu 

price  efautlcltv  of  approximately  0.33  or  a  ratio  of  price  change  to  supply  change  of  approximately  3  to  1.)....... 

ISb.  IncrsMS  m  market  price  owing  to  otieratian  of  quotas  (line  12  times  line  14b) 

16b.  Market  nrtae  with  qauta.s  in  ellect  (line  i5b  pliu  line  12) ._...................__.......... 

17b.  Requinra  payments,  per  hundredweight  (line  3  minus  line  16b) 

IHb.  Compilers  marketings  of  manufacturing  milk  (billions  of  poomls  milk  eqnivaJent)  (line  10  times  ^  minus  line  13b)  

19b.  Net  returns  received  by  compilers,  p«'r  hurKire<l weight 

20b.  Net  returns  recelve<l  by  noncompllers,  jier  hundretlwcight: 

X  With  25.oent  deposit  (line  l«b  minus  25  cents) 

Y  With  50-cent  depo-sit  (line  ifib  minus  50  cents) 

Total  payments  (mlUiona  of  dollars)  (line  17b  times  18h  divided  by  IttU) 

Marketings  on  which  deposits  would  be  forfeited  (billions  of  |K>unds)  Cline  8  times  l/Z). 

Total  of  deposits  that  would  be  forfeited  (millions  of  doilnrs): 

X  With  25.cent  depoalt  fllne  22b  times  25  cent.s  illvlded  hy  100) 

Y  With  50-rent  deposit  (line  20h  times  50  cent.s  divi<ied  by  100) 

34b.  Net  cost  of  programs  to  Uovermnent  (millions  of  dollivs): 

X  With  25-a>nt  de[)oelt  (lino  23b  X  minus  line  21b) 

Y  With  30-cent  deposit  (line  23b  Y  minus  line  21b) .... ..... «. 

If  only  yi  of  producers  comply— 

12c.  ReductioQ  by  marketing  quotas  (billions  of  pounds  milk  equivalent)  (line  8  times  line  7  times  1/3)......................... 

13e.  Percent  re<luctlon  in  market  supply  of  manufacturing  milk  (line  laa  divide<l  by  line  3) 

14c.  Expected  price  mcreaslng  effect  of  quotas,  as  peroeht  of  expected  market  price.  (For  each  l-ixircrnt  cut  In  market  supi>ly 
of  manufacturing  milk  it  Is  expected  that  price  received  by  farmers  will  Increase  hy  3  percent.  Rstlmate  l>a.s«-d  on  retail 
price  elasticity  figure  used  bv  Secretary  of  Agriculture  m  II.  Uoc.  ft7,  H4th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  p.  9,  of  0.7  tor  manufuctiu'eil 
dairy  products.  If  correct,  this  means  that  a7-p«Tcent  cut  In  sup[>ly  will  nii.'!<-  retdl  prli-c  by  in  jiercent,  »Uh  msrkeiing 
margins  on  mannlactnred  milk  products,  now  etpialing  about  120  percent  of  price  received  by  fanners,  this  meaoa  a  farm 
price  elasticity  of  approximately  OM  or  a  ratio  of  |)rioe  ehange  to  supply  cbainge  of  approximately  3  to  I) 

llfc.  Increaae  in  market  price  owing  to  operation  of  qaotaj>  (line  12  times  line  14e) _... 

Ifle.  Market  prioa  with  quotas  la  allael ._.._ .     ..... ...___. 

17o.  Required  payments,  per  hamdredwelght  (UneS  minus  line  16c) ..._... :_.._.. 

180.  Oompfierr  narkettngs  of  msDufacturmg milk  (billions  of  poimds)  (line  10  times  1/3  minus  line  13c)..... 


21b. 
22b. 
23b. 
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See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablb  a. — Dairy  Marketing  Act — Manufacturing  milk — EtlimaUd  Government  coats,  market  prices,  market  supply  reductions,  and 
returns  to  farmers  that  would  result  from  operation  of  proposed  program  under  different  economic  situations — Topical  year's  operation — Con. 


If  only  \i  of  prodooers  comply — 

19c.  -Net  returns  receive<l  by  compiler*,  per  hundredweight ............. ....._ 

20c.  Net  returns  rec«ive<l  liy  noiiconipli«-ni.  jx-r  hundre<l weight: 

X   With  '^iVeeiit  de|K>Mt  (line  Ittc  uiinu.s  ^5  cent.s) .............. 

Y  With  50-cent  <lei»oeil  (line  Ifir  ininii."  50  cents) 

21c.  Total  payments  (millions  of  dollar5i  (line  17c  times  18c  divided  by  100) 

21c.  Klarketings  on  which  depoerits  will  l>e  fnrfrii*-^]  (billions  of  pounds)  (line  8  times  2/3) 
23c.  total  otdeiKkSlts  that  would  lie  forffiu-d  (nilliions  of  dollars): 

X  With  2.Voent  dejiosit  (line  22r  times  ZS  cents  divide<l  by  100) 

Y  With  .lO^ent  dcjioslt  (line  2ar  times  Si  cents  dividi-d  by  100) 

24c.  .Net  cost  of  jiroKrams  to  (lovemment  (millions  of  dollars): 

X  With  avct-nt  d<  |>asit  (line  'Jlc  ujinus  line  23c  X) 

Y  With  5ii-crnt  deposit  (line  21c  nunus  line  2Jc  Y) 
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i  Forfeited  deiwelts  exc««d  payments  <lurtng  year  by  amount  shown. 


In  line  2  of  the  table,  the  Board's 
probable  determination  of  expected  mar- 
ket price  is  shown  under  the  different 
columns  B  through  P  for  different  pos- 
sible supply  situations.  Column  B  in  the 
table  indicates  how  the  program  would 
work  out  if  the  economic  situation  were 
such  that.  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
price-support  operations,  the  expected 
price  received  by  farmers  for  manufac- 
turing milk  would  l>e  only  $1.64  per  hun- 
dredweight. Column  C  shows  how  the 
program  would  operate  if  the  expKJCted 
price  were  $2.05  per  hundredweight;  col- 
umn D.  $2.46;  column  E.  $3.36;  azid  col- 
umn P,  $4.01. 

These  prices  in  line  2  of  each  column 
are  the  determination  of  the  Board  under 
each  of  several  different  possible  dairy 
market  situations  relating  to  supply  con- 
ditions. Each  is  made  with  the  assump- 
tion— which  might  or  might  not  be  true 
in  that  particular  year— that  the  number 
of  unemployed  would  be  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  price  determination 
of  the  Dairy  Board  sets  the  program  into 
motion. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  see 
what  would  happen  under  the  program 
in  the  kind  of  economic  situation  where 
the  Board  would  determine  that.  I>ased 
on  3  percent  or  less  unemployment,  the 
market  price  received  by  farmers  for 
manufacturing  milk  would  be  $2.46,  as 
indicated  under  column  C,  line  2. 

As  $2.46  per  hundredweight  is  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  ($4.01). 
this  would  be  a  year  when  marketing 
Quotas  would  be  placed  into  effect,  as 
required  In  section  631  of  the  bill. 

anficiEu  MAaxrr  pucb  will  DrmxxNS 

QX70TA8 

Following  the  determination  of  the 
expected  market  price,  the  Board  would 
put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section 
633.  which  directs  the  Board  to  "estab- 
lish a  marketing  quota  for  each  pro- 
ducer whljch  shall  be  his  marketing  base, 
reduced  by  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  each  5  per  centum  that  the 
estimated  average  price  per  unit  for 
manufacturing  milk  is  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  its  parity  price."  Under 
column  D,  the  expected  market  price  de- 
termined by  the  Board  is  $1.55  per  hvm- 
dredweight  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price.  This  difference — line  4 — 
is  62  percent  of  the  expected  market 
price — line  5. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Board  would  be  required  to  reduce  the 


marketing  quota  below  the  marketing 
base  by  each  5  percentage  points  of  the 
62  percent  difference  shown  in  line  5. 
Thus  the  marketing  quota  would  be  set  at 
12  percent  less  than  the  marketing 
base — line  7.  column  D. 

With  a  national  marketing  base  of  116 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent — line 
8 — the  12  percent  reduction  through 
quotas — line  7,  column  D — would  be  a 
total  reduction  in  marketing  of  milk,  if 
all  producers  comply,  of  14  billion 
pounds — line  12a,  column  D — or  a  24 
percent  reduction  in  the  market  supply 
of  manufacturing  milk — line  13a,  col- 
umn D. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  report 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  response  to  the  request 
for  Information  concerning  alternative 
proposals  for  dairy  price  supports — 
printed  as  House  Document  No.  57  of 
the  84th  Congress,  1st  session — the  re- 
tail price  elasticity  of  manufacturing 
milk  products  is  minus  0.7 — see  page  9 
of  report.  With  marketing  margins 
equaling  about  120  percent  of  the  price 
received  by  farmers  for  manufacturing 
milk,  this  means  that  the  farm  price 
elasticity  of  manufacturing  milk  is  about 
minus  0.33.  This  would  indicate  a  ratio 
of  farm  price  change  to  change  in  mar- 
ket supply  of  approximately  3  to  1. 

COMMOANCE  WITH  QUOTAS  WILL  LIFT  FRICZ 

Thus,  if  all  producers  comply,  a  24 
percent  reduction  in  the  supply  of  man- 
ufacturing milk — line  13a,  column  D — 
would  have  a  lifting  effect  on  the  price 
received  by  farmers  of  three  times  as 
much  or  72  percent — line  14a,  column 
D.  With  7  percent  imemployed  and 
without  quotas,  the  market  price  would 
be  $2  21— line  12,  column  D.  Applica- 
tion of  marketing  quotas  would  raise  this 
market  farm  price  by  72  percent  or 
$1.59 — ^line  15a.  column  D — that  is.  to 
$3.80 — line  16a,  column  D. 

With  the  support  level  at  $4.01,  this 
would  require  a  payment  of  21  cents  per 
himdredweight — line  17a,  column  D. 

Compilers'  marketings  of  manufac- 
turing milk  would  be  44  billion  pounds — 
line  18a,  column  D — requiring  a  total 
payment  of  $92  million — line  21a.  col- 
umn D.  This  represents  the  extent  to 
which  the  excess  of  unemployment  had 
reduced  the  price  obtainable  for  the  full 
employment  supply  of  milk  products  be- 
low the  90  percent  of  parity  support 
leveL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does  not  require 
that  all  dairy  farmers  comply  with  their 


marketing  quotas.  If  the  farmers  are 
willing  to  forfeit  their  compliance  de- 
posits, they  can  exceed  their  maiiceting 
quotas  without  further  penalty  or  con- 
trol. 

However,  with  participation  In  the 
program  near  the  100  percent  bracket,  a 
noncomplier  would  be  receiving  from  55 
to  70  cents  less  per  hundredweight  for 
his  milk  than  a  compiler  who  cooi>erated 
with  his  marketing  quotas.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  doubt  that  many 
dairy  farmers  would  choose  to  exceed 
their  quotas. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  as  many 
as  one-third  of  all  producers  did  become 
noncompllers.  This  would  not  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
would  it  injure  the  value  of  the  program 
for  those  who  did  comply. 

All  compilers  would  still  receive  re- 
turns at  the  suppKjrt  level  of  $4.01.  Net 
returns  of  nonccmipliers  would  be  from 
$1  to  $1.50— lines  20b  X  and  Y,  column 
D. 

The  amount  of  the  forfeited  c<Mn- 
pllance,  if  the  rate  was  set  at  50  cents 
per  himdredweight,  would  just  about 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  payments  made 
to  those  producers  who  stayed  within 
their  marketing  quotas— lines  23b,  Y 
compared  with  21b.  With  compliance 
deposits  set  at  25  cents  per  himdred- 
weight. the  amoimt  of  the  forfeited  de- 
posits would  come  within  $123  million 
annually  of  covering  the  cost  of  the  pay- 
ments to  cooperating  producers — line 
24b  X. 

NIKETT  PERCrNT  OT  PAMTT  AT  LESS  COST  THAH 
PRESENT    75    PEBCKNT   PKOGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  by  this  means,  dairy 
farmers  could  receive  90  percent  of 
parity  for  their  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  at  considerably  less  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  the  existing 
75  percent  of  parity  program  is  costing. 
If  only  one-third  of  the  dairy  farmers 
should  elect  to  comply  with  their  mar- 
keting quotas,  the  program  would  op- 
erate at  a  net  profit  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— lines  24c  X  and  Y. 

This  is  the  maimer  in  which  the  pro- 
gram would  work  and  the  results  it 
would  have  if  marketing  quotas  were  set 
by  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  at  the  level 
specified  in  the  bill.  At  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  Government,  dairy  farmers  would 
be  protected  at  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  and  consximers  would  be  protected 
from  shortages  of  dairy  products. 

The  FedersJ  Treasury  is  fully  pro- 
tected by  provisions  of  the  bilL    The 
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Secretary  Is  not  required  to  establish  the 
support  level  at  90  percent  of  parity  If 
the  Board  does  not  set  marketing  quotas 
at  the  TP<ntTniim  level  specified.  For 
each  1  percent  by  which  the  Board  falls 
to  set  quotas  at  the  minimum  level,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
lower  the  level  of  support  by  2  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  To  protect  dairy 
farmers  prices  at  least  at  the  level  pro- 
vided by  the  existing  law,  the  Secretary 
is  not  authorized  to  reduce  supports  be- 
low 75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  protect  the  Treasury 
in  the  imlikely  event  the  Board  does  not 
set  marketing  quotas  at  a  level  consistent 
with  75  percent  of  parity,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may  lower  the 
quotas  set  by  the  Board  by  1  percent  for 
each  5  percent  of  the  expected  free  mar- 
ket price  by  which  it  is  expected  to  be 
lower  than  75  percent  of  parity. 

By  this  device,  the  Board  is  empow- 
ered to  cause  the  Secretary  to  set  the 
suppM't  level  at  90  percent  of  parity  by 
reducing  quotas  as  provided  in  the  law. 
Hov^ever,  if  the  Board  does  not  act  in 
full  compliance  with  their  authority,  the 
Secretary  has  full  authority  to  reduce 
the  price  support  level  or  the  quotas  or 
both  to  protect  the  Treasury. 

FSOGSAM    IS    ALMOST    COMPLXTXLT    BZI.r- 
nMAMCIMO 

Except  in  the  event  of  more  than  10 
percent  unemployment,  which  we  hope 
never  occiu^  the  program  provided  in 
this  bill  is  almost  completely  self -financ- 
ing under  all  possible  circumstances. 
But  it  also  contains  a  safeguard  for  con- 
sumers by  using  deficiency  payments 
rather  than  supply  restriction  to  make 
up  for  loss  of  dairy  farmers'  income  re- 
sulting from  excessive  unemployment. 

Any  time  that  imemployment  should 
increase  above  the  3  percent  level,  the 
full-employment  volume  of  milk  would 
continue  to  flow  to  the  market.  Market 
prices  would  be  allowed  to  find  theii  own 
level,  and  the  diflference  by  which  mar- 
ket prices  were  lower  than  support  prices 
would  be  made  up  to  the  farmer  in  the 
form  of  a  deficiency  payment. 

However,  through  the  self-dlacipUne  of 
the  compliance  deposit,  dairy  farmers 
would  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  program.  But  even  if  many 
of  them  did  not.  this  would  not  add  to 
the  Government  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing  dairy  sup- 
port program,  which  provides  supports 
at  little  more  than  $3  per  hundred- 
weight, costs  the  Goverxunent  $404  mil- 
lion in  1956,  $230  million  in  1957.  and 
$245  million  in  1958.  The  program  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  woiild  support  dairy 
producers'  returns  at  $4  per  hundred- 
weight at  less  than  half  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  producer  whose  base  was  2,000  hun- 
dredweight would  come  out  as  follows  if 
there  were  7  percent  unemployed  in  a 
situation  where  manufacturing  milk 
would  average  $2.21  on  a  completely  free 
market  with  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
participating. 

If  he  complies,  his  quota  would  be  ar- 
rived at  by  subtracting  12  percent  from 
his  base — line  7.  column  D.  Thus,  his 
quota  would  be  2,000  base,  less  240,  or 
1,760  hundredweight.    This  quota  would 


be  sold  at  the  market  price  of  $3.27  per 
hundredweight,  plus  74  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight deficiency  payment— line 
17b,  coliunn  D.  Of  course,  50  cents  is 
sent  to  the  Government  as  compliance 
payment,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
would  get  back  the  50  cents  compliance 
deposit.  His  total  price  for  his  milk 
would  be  $4.01  per  hundredweight — $3.27 
plus  74  cents  deficiency  payment — or  a 
total  return  of  $7,057  60  for  1.760  hun- 
dredweight— multiply  1,760  by  $4.01. 

If  he  does  not  comply,  he  sells  2.000 
hundredweight  at  market  price  of  $3.27 
per  hundredweight,  minus  50  cents  de- 
posit, or  $2.77  per  hundredweight. 
Since  he  does  not  comply  and  reduce  his 
base,  he  does  not  get  the  deposit  back  or 
receive  any  payments.  Therefore,  his 
total  return  would  be  $5  540 — 2,000  mul- 
tiplied by  $2.77.  The  noncomplier  would 
receive  $5,540  mstead  of  the  $7,057.60  he 
would  receive  if  he  did  comply  with  the 
quotas.  He  would  lose  $1,517.60  by  his 
noncompliance. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  compliance  percentage  would  be 
closer  to  100  percent  than  to  67  percent 
or  33  percent. 

Under  the  program  provided  by  exist- 
ing law  the  same  producer  selling  2.000 
hundredweight  receives  $6,480  or  $577.60 
a  year  less  than  under  the  program  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

SOMMART    OF    DAIKT    MARKETING    BILL'S    MAJOR 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  major  provisions  of  my 
dairy  marketing  bill : 

First.  It  would  make  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  support  level  of  90 
percent  of  parity  price  for  butterfat  and 
manufacturing  milk  at  less  cost  to  the 
Goveriunent  than  the  exisUng  75  percent 
of  parity  program. 

Second.  It  would  establish  a  system  of 
marketing  quotas  geared  to  the  extent 
to  which  market  price  without  a  pro- 
gram would  be  below  the  support  level 
under  conditions  of  full  employment: 

Three.  It  would  provide  price  support 
deficiency  payments  directly  to  producers 
to  make  up  the  extent  to  which  marke„ 
prices  were  alloved  to  drop  below  support 
level,  and  it  would  set  quotas  to  allow  full 
employment  market  supply  to  flow  into 
the  market  even  if  the  price  was  de- 
pressed by  unemployment  above  the  level 
of  3  percent  of  the  labor  force; 

Four.  It  would  require  Government 
purchases  to  keep  the  market  prices  of 
the  several  products  of  milk  in  a  reason- 
able balance  with  each  other;  and 

Five.  It  would  set  up  a  system  of  mar- 
keting quota  compliance  deposits  of  be- 
tween 25  and  50  cents  per  hundredweight, 
collected  on  all  sales  of  milk  but  returned 
in  full  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  all 
compilers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  table  A  works  through  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
under  five  different  dairy  market  situa- 
tions with  an  unemployment  level  of  3 
to  7  percent. 

These  calculations  of  the  operations  of 
the  biU  indicate  that— 

A.  Only  if  imemployment  should  rise 
well  above  7  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force — In  July  1958  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  percentage  was  7.4  per- 


cent—could the  program  be  a  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  most  cir- 
cumstances. Forfeited  compliance  de- 
posits by  producers  who  chose  not  to 
abide  by  their  quotas  would  equal  or 
exceed  the  total  of  payments  that  would 
have  to  be  made  except  in  years  of  heavy 
unemployment. 

B.  The  forfeiture — and  therefore  non- 
return— of  compliance  deposits  already 
made  and  loss  of  eligibility  to  receive 
price-deflclency  payments  so  reduces  the 
net  return  to  those  who  do  not  coooerate 
with  the  program  that  noncompliance 
would  be  vec  low. 

C.  Even  a  large  percentage  of  non- 
compliance cannot  reduce  the  value  of 
the  program  to  compilers  nor  increase  its 
cost  to  the  Government. 

D.  Marketing  quotas  are  set  at  a  level 
to  maintam  90  percent  of  parity  prices 
in  a  full-employment  economy.  If  un- 
employment above  the  3  f>ercent  level 
prevails  or  develops,  the  bill  provides  for 
allowing  the  market  price  to  drop  to  the 
level  that  will  clear  the  market  of  the 
full-employment  level  of  milk  supply.  If 
the  market  price  falls  below  the  support 
level,  the  difference  Is  made  up  to  the 
farmer  by  means  of  price-support  defi- 
ciency payments. 

E.  Marketing  quotas  are  set  not  by  a 
supply  and  carryover  equation  but  are 
geared  to  the  degree  by  which  price  is 
depressed  by  oversupply.  If  market 
price  in  the  year  ahead  averages  above 
90  percent  of  parity  no  quotas  would  go 
into  effect. 

F.  The  program  provided  In  the  bill 
Is  self-financing  except  when  payments 
are  required  to  make  up  for  excessive 
unemployment  in  the  general  economy. 

G.  The  bill  provides  a  program  that 
will  enable  farmers  to  obtain  at  least 
90  percent  of  parity  for  their  milk  by 
means  of  a  workable,  airtight,  self- 
financing  program  of  adjusting  market 
supply  to  demand  with  built-in  con- 
sumer safeguards. 

H.  The  mechanics  of  the  proposed 
program  are  such  that  Congress  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  make  ad- 
justments at  any  time  to  lower  prices 
and  increase  payments  or  decrease  pay- 
ments because  of  higher  market  prices. 

BILL  MErrs  roLi  essentials  or  a  good 

FARM    PltOORAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  was  holding  hearings 
on  the  cotton  bill,  Congressman  Eos 
PoACE.  of  Texas,  outlined  the  essentials 
for  a  good  farm  bill.  These  requisites 
are: 

1.  reduce  cost  to  taxpayers; 

2.  gtre  substantial  help  to  the  farmers; 

3.  minimize  controls;  and 

4.  reduce  surpluses  and  prevent  their  re- 
currence, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  my 
dairy  marketing  bill  will  achieve  the 
above  objectives.  Any  workable  self- 
help  program  means  some  type  of  Gov- 
ernment controls.  Dairy  farmers  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  tjTje 
of  price  support  program  they  prefer, 
but  they  will  have  this  opportimity  if 
the  proposed  Dairy  Market  Act  becomes 
a  law. 

We  are  not  foisting  more  Government 
controls  on  the  dairy  farmer  against  his 
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wishes.  It  Is  up  to  him  to  decide  If  he 
wants  the  program.  I  am  confident  the 
farmers  and  taxpayers  will  support  the 
program  because  of  the  savings  involved 
to  the  taxpayer  and  the  assistance  given 
the  farmer  for  a  fair  and  decent  living 
standard. 

I  now  wish  to  present  a  section-by- 
.section  analysis  of  the  proposed  Dairy 
Marketing  Act,  H.R.  6750. 

ANALTSIS    or    THE    PROPOSED    DAXRT    MARRETINQ 
ACT  SECTION   BY   SrCTION 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new 
title  VI. 

Part  I  includes  the  short  title  of  the 
bill,  the  declaration  of  findings  and 
policy,  and  the  definitions. 

Part  n  provides  a  new  program  of 
price  supports  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat  for  the  marketing  years 
ending  in  1962.  1963.  and  1964. 

Section  621  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  support  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  and  butter- 
fat to  qualifying  producers  at  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  if  the  Dairy  Board 
ha>  established  marketing  quotas  at  the 
minimum  level  established  by  later  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  For  each  1  percent 
of  the  marketmg  base  by  which  the 
B3ard  does  not  reduce  marketing  quotas 
to  the  extent  provided,  the  Secretary 
may  lower  the  level  of  price  support  by 
2  percent  of  the  parity  price.  In  no 
ev«!nt  may  the  Secretary  establish  the 
.sui)port  level  for  milk  and  butterfat  at 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

Section  622  provides  that  the  price 
supports  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  shall  be  carried  out  through  a 
combination  of  deficiency  payments  to 
qualifying  producers  and  purchases — or. 
in  certain  circumstances  by  purchases 
alone. 

During  each  marketing  year  to  which 
the  new  program  applies,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  make  price  supports  avail- 
able from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
ticn  funds  to  each  qualifying  producer, 
who  during  the  marketing  year  sold 
10.000  pounds  or  more  of  milk  or  milk 
equivalent,  by  means  of  a  deficiency 
payment  with  respect  to  all  manufactur- 
ing milk  and  butterfat  sold  by  him  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  deficiency  payment 
for  any  producer  for  any  marketing  year 
Is  calculated  as  the  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  l)etween  the  price-support 
level  and  the  domestic  market  price  per 
unit  of  such  commodity  for  that  year 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  units  of  the 
commodity  marketed  by  the  producer 
diuing  that  marketing  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deficiency  payments  must 
be  made  to  qualifying  producers  before 
July  1  of  the  year  immediately  following 
the  marketing  year  in  question.  The  do- 
mestic market  price  per  imlt  used  In  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
payment  shall  Ijc  an  average  of  the  na- 
tional average  net  prices  received  by  pro- 
ducers on  sales  of  such  commodity.  A 
qualifying  producer  who  sells  milk  under 
terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  shall- be 
eligible  for  a  deficiency  payment  on  as 
much  of  his  milk  as  Is  used  for  manufac- 
turmg  milk  or  butter. 

The  forfeited  compliance  deposits  of 
producers  and  such  other  funds  as  may 


be  required  by  the  Secretary  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  such  of  its  funds  as  may  be  expended 
in  the  new  program  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  conjunction  with  the  deficiency 
payments,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
price  support  available  through  purchase 
of  products  of  milk  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to.  first,  fulfill  Government  dairy 
product  distribution  program  require- 
ments; and.  second,  correlate  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  the  various  products  of 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  in 
such  a  manner  that  prices  to  producers 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
used  in  the  different  manufactured  dairy 
products  will  be  maintained  in  the  av- 
erage relationship  they  had  to  each  other 
during  the  immediately  preceding  5 
years.  Such  purchases,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
tical, must  be  made  in  the  States  or 
areas  where  prices  received  by  producers 
are  most  depressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  price  support  may  be 
made  available  through  purchases 
alone — unaccompanied  by  deficiency 
payments — where  the  Dairy  Board  and 
the  Secretary  determine  that  a  price- 
support  level  of  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  can  be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of 
dairy  products  representing  the  milk 
equivalent  of  not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  total  expected  farm  marketings  of 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  dur- 
mg  the  marketing  year. 

Part  III  provides  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  system  of  marketing 
quotas  for  milk  and  butterfat  sold  in 
cream. 

Section  631  of  part  III  provides  that 
not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year,  the  Dairy  Board  shall  determine 
the  average  price  p>er  unit  the  Board 
estimates  would  be  received  by  producers 
throughout  the  United  States  for  man- 
ufacturing milk  and  butterfat.  m  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  pries-support  opera- 
tions, during  the  next  marketing  year, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  will  not  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

If  the  estimated  price  is  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price,  the  Board 
shall  impose  marketmg  quotas  for  the 
next  marketing  year,  unless  the  Board 
and  the  Secretary  determine  to  provide 
the  support  operations  solely  through 
product  purchases.  The  Board  may  sus- 
pend marketing  quotas  at  any  time 
within  a  marketing  year  when,  in  its 
judgment,  the  market  price  will  be 
above  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  if  no 
quotas  are  in  effect. 

Section  632  provides  for  determination 
of  the  national  and  farm  marketing 
bases  for  milk  and  butterfat  sold  in 
cream.  The  national  marketmg  base 
for  milk  and  milk  equivalent  for  a  mar- 
keting year  shall  he  the  average  annual 
marketings  of  milk  and  milk  equivalent 
in  the  United  States  during  the  first  3 
of  the  immediately  preceding  4  market- 
ing years. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  the  national  marketing 
base  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Board,  to  States,  coim- 
ties  and  producers.  Marketing  bases 
must  be  established  for  each  marketing 


year  for  all  producers  who  desire  to 
market  milk  or  butterfat.  Marketing 
bases  shall  be  assigned  to  single  produc- 
ers— including  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions and  other  business  entities — rather 
than  to  herds  or  farms.  In  establish- 
ing and  adjusting  marketing  bases  of 
producers,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
take  mto  consideration  historical  pro- 
duction, trends  in  production,  abnormal 
production  durmg  historical  f>eriod.  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  establish  such  bases  in  an  equi- 
table and  practical  manner.  In  estab- 
lishing and  adjustmg  marketmg  bases, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  the  State,  county  and  local  farmer 
committees. 

The  Seci-etary  will  provide— by  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Board — for  (A) 
the  transfer  of  marketmg  bases,  m 
whole  or  in  part,  from  one  producer  to 
another  during  the  course  of  the  market- 
ing year;  (B>  assignment  of  bases  U)  new 
producers:  (C)  adjustment  of  bases  to 
avoid  hardship;  (D>  such  other  adjust- 
ments— including  adjustments  for  deficit 
areas — as  he  deems  necessary;  and  (E» 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  set  up  and  operate  the 
new  program  effectively,  fairly,  and  eflB- 
ciently. 

When  a  producer  releases  his  market- 
ing bace.  it  may  not  be  reassigned  out- 
side the  county  during  a  period  of  3 
months  after  release  by  the  original 
holder.  During  such  a  period,  market- 
ing bases  so  released  shall  be  utilized  to 
fill  appUcations  for  additional  bases 
within  the  county.  After  expiration  of 
the  3-month  period,  any  released  bases 
not  assigned  to  producers  within  the 
sam3  county  of  the  original  holder  may 
be  reassigned  to  other  counties  within 
the  State.  For  a  period  of  3  additional 
months,  bases  may  not  be  reassigned 
outside  the  State,  and  during  such  peri- 
od, releaced  bases  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
applications  for  additional  bases  within 
the  State.  After  expiration  of  such  a  6- 
month  period,  any  released  bases  not  re- 
assigned to  producer  within  the  State 
may  be  reassigned  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Yearly  adjustments  in  an  area  of  defi- 
cit production  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  area  does  not 
produce  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  mar- 
ket requirements  for  fluid  milk  for  con- 
sumers in  the  area  and  has  no  reason- 
ably satisfactory  alternative  source  of 
supply  available  to  it.  An  area  which 
limits  or  restricts  the  entry  of  milk  of 
suitable  quality,  as  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  from  other  areas  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  adjustment  of  bases  by  rea- 
son of  deficit  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  633  provides  that 
each  year  when  m^arketing  quotas  are  re- 
quired, the  marketing  quota  for  each 
producer  shall  be  his  marketing  base, 
reduced  by  not  more  than  1  percent  for 
each  5  percent  of  the  estimated  average 
price  per  unit  received  by  producers  that 
such  price  is  expected  to  be  below  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price.  The  origi- 
nal marketing  quota  for  each  year  will 
be  established  by  the  Board. 

For  example,  the  program  would  fol- 
low these  steps.    Pursuant  to  section  631, 
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the  Board,  based  upon  all  the  statistical 
and  economic  inf  onnation  available  to  It, 
makes  a  determination  of  what  the  mar- 
ket price  would  be  In  the  year  ahead,  if 
there  were  no  program  in  operation  and 
If  3  percent  or  less  of  the  labor  force 
were  unemployed.  Let  us  assiune  that 
this  price  was  $3.36  per  hundredweight. 
Since  this  price  is  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity,  marketing  quotas  would  be 
placed  into  efTect. 

The  expected  price — $3.36 — is  65  cents 
lower  than  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price — $4.01.  This  is  lower  by  19  percent 
of  the  expected  price.  To  put  this  an- 
other way,  the  expected  market  price 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  19  percent  to 
reach  90  percent  of  parity. 

For  each  5  percentage  points  of  this 
difference  the  marketing  quota  would  be 
established  1  percent  lower  than  the 
marketing  base.  As  in  the  example  used 
here.  19  percent  divided  by  5  percent 
equals  4  percent,  the  cut  from  base  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

However,  in  the  event  the  Board  has 
not  reduced  the  quota  by  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  required  75  percent  of  parity 
support  level,  the  Secretary  is  empow- 
ered to  reduce  the  marketing  quota  of 
each  producer  by  not  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  his  marketing  base  for  each  5 
percent  of  the  estimated  market  price 
that  such  price  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

This  provision  is  put-  into  the  bill  in 
order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  safe- 
guard the  U.S.  Treasury  in  case  the 
Board  does  not  set  the  quotas  low  enough 
to  operate  a  75  percent  of  parity  program 
without  net  cost  in  a  year  of  full  em- 
ployment. For  example,  in  a  year  when 
the  market  price  in  the  absence  of  a 
program  would  be  only  $2.46,  this  would 
require  a  payment  of  at  least  79  cents 
per  hundredweight  to  bring  the  expected 
market  price  up  to  75  percent  of  parity 
if  quotas  are  not  in  effect. 

However,  operation  of  this  provision 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  impose 
quotas  requiring  a  cut  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Expected  full  employment  market 
price.  $2.46.  subtracted  from  $3.34—75 
percent  of  parity — equals  $0.88,  which 
is  26  percent.  Divide  this  by  5  percent- 
age points  gives  approximately  5  per- 
cent, by  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  reduce  the  base  in  im- 
posing quotas. 

Section  634  provides  for  the  publica- 
tion and  review  of  the  marketing  quotas 
in  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

Part  rv  establishes  a  system  of  dairy 
marketing  compliance  depo.'=its  to  en- 
courage the  maximum  compliance  with 
marketing  quotas. 

Section  641  provides  that  during  each 
marketing  year  in  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  compliance  deposits 
shall  be  withheld  and  collected  from 
each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat 
or  dairy  products.  The  amount  of  the 
compliance  deix>sits  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  at  not  less  than  25  cents 
nor  more  than  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  or  milk  equivalent — 
whatever  figure  within  those  limits  that 


the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  encourage  maximum  compliance  with 
marketing  quotas. 

Section  642  provides  for  the  collection 
of  compliance  deposits  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  from  every  person  buying 
milk,  butterfat  or  dairy  products  from 
a  producer — except  consumers  for  other 
than  commercial  use.  This  purchaser 
shall,  in  turn,  withhold  the  amount  of 
the  compliance  deposit  from  the  pur- 
chase price.  In  the  case  of  milk,  butter- 
fat or  dairy  products  delivered  to  a  co- 
operative association  of  producers,  the 
compliance  deposit  shall  be  withheld  at 
the  time  of  delivery  and  remitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  compliance  deposits 
shall  be  credited  to  a  special  account  in 
the  Treasury,  from  which  refunds  may 
be  made  on  drafts  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Section  643  provides  for  the  refund 
of  the  entire  compliance  deposit  to  each 
producer  who  complied  with  his  market- 
ing quota  and  to  each  producer  who  sold 
less  than  10.000  pounds  of  milk  or  milk 
equivalent  during  the  marketing  year. 
This  section  provides  for  a  safeguard 
against  the  division  of  herds  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  10  000-pound  exemption. 
The  10,000-pound  exemption  of  a  pro- 
ducer who  joins  in  a  milking  pool  is 
protected. 

The  forfeited  refunds  will  be  deposited 
in  the  general  fund  of  the  Tiea;^ury. 

Part  V  sets  up  a  Federal  Dairy  Board 
to  carry  out  certain  functions  detailed 
in  the  new  dairy  program.  Section  651 
provides  for  establishment  of  the  Board 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
Independent  agency.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  by  producers. 
Only  milk  producers  who  obtain  the 
major  share  of  their  income  from  farm- 
ing are  eligible  to  be  elected  as  members 
of  the  Board.  Appropriation  is  author- 
ized to  the  BDard  of  such  sums  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure  appropriate  re- 
gional representation  on  tJie  Board,  the 
United  States  is  divided  into  15  Federal 
dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
designate  districts  in  such  a  manner 
that  districts  will  be  areas  having  equal 
annual  sales  of  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products — as  nearly  as  possible  without 
dividing  any  county  into  two  or  more 
districts. 

Each  Federal  dairy  district  Is  a-^signed 
one  place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  pro- 
ducers in  each  district  shall  elect  one 
Board  member  and  one  alternate  Board 
member  by  ballot.  Such  election  shall 
be  conducted  not  later  than  February, 
1961,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  or  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex- 
offlcio  member  of  the  Board  without 
compensation  or  vote. 

Section  652  provides  that  the  terms  o^ 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  expire 
on  the  termination  date  of  the  program : 
March  31,  1964.  If  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  occurs,  the  alternate  member 
elected  for  such  place  shall  serve  the 
unexpired  term. 


Provision  Is  made  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, subsistence  and  per  diem  com- 
pensation of  the  Board  members  for 
each  day's  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Board.  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be- 
gin as  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
election  of  the  members.  Thereafter, 
meetings  shall  be  held  annually  on  the 
second  Monday  in  December,  and  at  least 
once  in  each  calendar  quarter,  and  at 
any  other  time  upon  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, a  majority  of  the  members,  or  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  from  among  its  own 
members.  The  Board  is  empowered  to 
employ  such  personnel  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  1949  Classi- 
fication Act. 

Section  653  provides  that,  in  addition 
to  its  other  functions,  the  Federal  Dairy 
Board  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  manufacturing  milk,  but- 
terfat and  dairy  products.  This  study 
will  cover  producers'  costs  of  produoMon. 
prices  received  by  producers,  areas  cf 
production,  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  national  income  and  changes 
in  volume  of  coixsumption  of  manufac- 
turing milk  and  butterfa*^  and  their 
products,  marketing  and  processing 
spreads,  relationships  between  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  milk  used  for  fluid 
pur[>oses  and  that  used  for  manufactur- 
ing, returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital 
investment  and  labor  relative  to  those  o' 
other  farmers  and  of  other  segments  of 
the  national  economy,  and  trends  in 
these  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  production 
shall  be  determined  through  an  audited 
cost-accounting  survey  of  typical  dairy 
farms  in  each  region.  The  survey  will 
take  into  account  all  costs  of  production 
on  the  farm  attributable  to  milk  produc- 
tion, with  hired  and  family  labor  as- 
signed a  cost  computed  on  the  basis  of 
wase  rates  for  comparable  work  in  milk 
manufacturing  and  processing  plants  in 
the  area,  and  return  on  invested  capital 
equal  to  the  average  return  on  net  worth 
earned  by  milk  handlers  and  manufac- 
turers during  the  preceding  5-year  pe- 
riod. Tie  Board  is  directed  to  submit  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  3.  x963. 
a  detailed  report  covering  the  results  of 
the  study  and  makinp  recommendations 
for  improving  the  dairy  marketing  pro- 
gram. 

Section  661  provides  for  a  review  and 
amendment  of  Federal  milk  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  fluid  class 
prices  to  take  Into  account  the  payments 
made  under  the  new  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  established  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act 
of  1937.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  protect  the  pricing  structure  of  Fed- 
eral milk  orders  where  fluid  prices  are 
based  upon  the  market  price  of  manu- 
facturing milk. 

Section  662  provides  that  the  new  pro- 
gram shall  not  go  into  effect  until  ap- 
proved by  majority  vote  of  milk  produc- 
ers in  a  referendum  called  for  that  pu**- 
pose.  The  section  also  specifies  the  form 
of  ballot  to  be  used. 
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REVOLUTION      IN      ASTRONAUTICS 
DEDICATION    OP    AVCO    CORP.'S 
NEW  RESEARCH  CENTER 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Miissachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revolution  in  astronautics  is  the  most  ex- 
plosive force  moving  in  the  world  today. 
It  contains  the  greatest  struggle  in  our 
wc>rld.  And  it  is  the  only  decisive  strug- 
gle. We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  the  free  world's  efforts  in 
missiles  and  space  exploration,  which 
are  part  and  parcel  of  this  revolution. 
On  these  efforts  we  live  or  die.  It  takes 
only  slightly  longer  reflection  to  realise 
the  breath-taking  advances  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  in  engineering  and  nu- 
cl(K)nlcs  which  are  the  bjrproducts  of  our 
new  astronautical  frontier.  They  have 
al-eady  sown  the  seeds  for  such  changes 
In  the  human  environment  that  no  man 
of  an  earlier  day.  Including  the  scientist, 
would  have  thought  possible. 

In  Wilmington.  Mass  .  today,  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  this  revolution  in  astronau- 
tics Is  being  unveiled  to  the  public,  with 
the  dedication  of  the  Avco  Corp.'s 
new  research  center.  This  center,  just 
13  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  the  working 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  finest  teams 
of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  coun- 
try. It  began  5  years  ago  with  a  few 
dozen  scientists  and  technical  personnel 
working  In  makeshift  quarters.  It  has 
evolved  into  the  most  modern  power- 
house of  scientific  research  yet  to  be  as- 
sembled by  American  private  industry. 
What  this  new  achievement  of  business 
science,  and  others  like  it,  m:an  to  this 
country  is  immense.  I  cannot  overstress 
the  hope  it  holds  for  our  country's  fu- 
ture. The  country  owes  Its  thanks  to 
men  like  Victor  Emanuel,  the  chairman 
ol  Avco,  who  are  busy  realizing  this  hope. 
Victor  Emanuel  is  a  dedicated  American. 
Let  us  flrrt  take  the  obvious  concrete 
meaning.  The  Avco  research  staff  has 
already  proved  its  worth  to  the  country 
in  the  achievements  that  have  come  from 
it.  Avco  scientists  and  engineers,  work- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  have  cracked 
the  frontier  of  space  exploration  with 
their  work  on  the  ICBM  nose  cones — 
first  for  the  Titan  missile  and  now  also 
for  the  newer  Minuteman.  Their  shock 
tube  studies  have  tremendously  short- 
ened the  time  for  and  the  costs  of  solv- 
ing the  critical  reentry  problem — and  I 
need  not  add  the  importance  of  any  such 
breakthrough  to  our  national  security. 
Going  further  in  their  theoretical  stud- 
ies, these  scientists  and  technical  ex- 
perts are  now  pioneering  in  the  study  of 
that  new  jaw-breaking  science:  mag- 
netohydrodynamics.  It  Is  a  word  we 
ought  to  remember — how  could  we  for- 
get it — for  magnetohydrodynamics  may 
ultimately  give  us  the  clue  to  a  work- 
able thennonuclear  powerplant.  It  is 
hard  for  one  man's  mind  to  imagine  the 
revolution  in  technology  that  will  follow. 
If  we  can  thus  discipline  the  terrifying 
power  of  the  H-bomb. 

I  am  naturally  proud  that  all  this 
activity  has  been  taking  place  In  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts.    It  is  no 


accident  that  nearly  300  separate  labo- 
ratories, research  centers,  or  production 
facilities,  have  nestled  in  the  ricin  ty  of 
Boston.  Not  only  the  physical  advan- 
tages of  communications  drew  them,  I 
might  venture  to  say,  nor  even  the  im- 
pressive scientific  facilities  available  at 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  But  there  is  a  certain  atmos- 
phere in  our  city  which  makes  true 
science  and  learning  feel  at  home  there. 
It  goes  back  deep  into  the  State's  his- 
tory. With  all  the  later  unfavorable 
publicity  the  old  Puritans  received  on 
the  subject  of  witchburning— much  of 
it  justified,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
they  were  consistently  and  often  amaz- 
ingly friendly  to  the  free  scientific  spirit. 
As  early  as  1683,  no  less  than  the  famous 
Increase  Mather  was  praising  'the 
learned  men.  of  these  later  times,  where- 
in light  in  things  natural  as  well  as  di- 
vine hath  been  admirably  discovered." 
Wouldn  t  he  hs  surprised  at  the  extent 
and  penetration  of  this  scientific  light 
today? 

We  are  proud  of  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers in  the  Boston  area,  even  if  we 
poor  laymen  have  trouble  understanding 
the  complexities  cf  their  discoveries. 
But  the  wider  meaning  of  the  Avco  R3- 
search  Center  and  installations  like  it 
goes  beyond  local  pride  in  having  them, 
cr  even  the  services  they  have  already 
rendered  the  Nation.  That  wider 
meaning  inheres  in  the  example,  given 
us  by  Avco  and  other  companies,  of  the 
place  science  can  and  must  have  in  mod- 
ern American  business — and  the  dra- 
matic way  in  which  business  can  help 
and  foster  science,  without  interfering 
with  the  cherished  and  rightful  freedom 
of  scientists  to  pursue  their  researches  in 
many  directions  and  to  follow  them 
wherever  they  might  lead. 

The  example  of  an  Installation  like  the 
Avco  Research  Center  has  direct  bearing 
on  what  we  cr  11  the  race  for  space,  or  the 
missile  gap.  This  concerns,  of  course, 
the  progress  of  the  free  worlds  race  to 
gain  a  mastery  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neerin!?  knowledge  and  techniques  so 
great  that  no  perversion  of  science  by 
the  slave  world  of  communism  can  ever 
endanger  this.  But  in  q:iaking  this  race, 
the  United  States  has  been  harboring 
some  faulty  premises.  Because  we  are 
in  a  race  with  the  Russians,  we  tend  to 
think  of  winning  by  doing  what  they  do. 
only  better.  This  goes  for  every  field  of 
endeavor.  In  the  recent  furor  over 
American  education,  the  country  was 
justly  aroused  by  the  abuses,  the  fla- 
grant abuses  of  the  progressive  educa- 
tionists who  seemed  to  believe  that 
driver  training  was  a  substitute  for 
learning  mathematics.  But  many  of  us, 
noting  that  huge  figures  of  engineers,  for 
instance,  produced  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
went  overboard  by  demanding  that  we 
copy  the  Soviet  system.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  wrong.  For  a  good  lab- 
oratory in  a  slave  system  does  not  make 
for  an  adequate  education.  It  can  pro- 
duce discoveries,  but  not  the  men  who 
can  shape  discoveries  for  the  common 
good. 

What  we  can  say  about  education  is 
true  in  a  far  wider  sense  for  the  whole 
spectrum  of  scientific  endeavor.    We  are 


not  engaged  in  a  sort  of  baseball  game 
with  the  Ru«^sians,  in  which  we  can  make 
runs  using  their  batting  techniques.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  Soviet  techniques  and  ours 
as  there  is  between  our  two  political  sys- 
tems. It  is  no  answer  to  the  missile  gap, 
therefore,  to  say  that  we  can  bridge  it 
by  increased  Government  expenditure 
alone  and  more  Government  installa- 
tions. While  we  need  that,  it  is  not  the 
only  way.  It  will  become  our  way  only 
if  American  private  enterprise  disregards 
the  opportunities  which  the  space  age 
offers  to  it.  And  the  evidence  is  abun- 
dant that  American  private  enterprise  is 
actively  interested. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  behind  the 
opening  of  the  Avco  Research  Center  and 
the  others  that  I  hope  will  follow  it.  For 
this  is  American  business  adjusting  it- 
self, in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  free 
enterpri.se  system,  to  new  goals  and  new 
opportunities.  The  economic  pay-off  in 
our  scientific  efforts  at  space  explora- 
tion is  tremendous.  It  has  already  man- 
llestcd  Itself  In  the  strides  made  In 
ccmmunicatlons  equipment,  computers, 
miniaturization  techniques  in  all  forms 
of  engineering.  But  it  can  only  be  real- 
ized if  American  busiiiess  takes  the 
scientist  "x'to  its  full  confidence. 

We  still  talk  of  the  age  of  industry 
wliich  has  been  wlUi  us.  and  an  age  of 
science  which  Is  about  to  come.  We  still 
trade  In  terms  of  the  hard-headed  busi- 
necsman,  anxious  about  profits  and  pay- 
rolls, and  the  visionary  scientist,  en- 
meshed in  his  hypothetical  test  tubes 
and  mathematical  tables.  Neither  cf 
these  ages  is  a  fact.  Neither  of  these 
stereotypes  is  a  fact.  The  ages  have 
fused  long  ago.  The  stereotypes  are  re- 
futed by  the  thousands  in  the  persons 
of  alert  American  businessmen  who 
know  the  hximan  worth  and  the  dollars - 
and-cents  value  of  scientific  research, 
and  alert  scientists  who  are  keenly  con- 
scious of  tlie  role  which  they  rnd  their 
research  must  play  in  the  economy  and 
the  life  of  the  United  States. 

The  partnership  of  business  and  sci- 
ence is  not  an  easy  one.  For  one  thinp. 
the  businessman  has  to  adjust  himself 
to  a  new  rhythm  cf  discovery.  Thtre 
are  areas  of  scientific  research  in  which 
no  amount  of  expenditures  can  produce 
a  break-through  on  order — only  hard, 
patient  work  or,  occasionally,  the  bril- 
liant synthesis  of  one  man  thinking  by 
himseL'.  Backing  a  scientific  research 
program  cannot  be  simply  a  quick  pros- 
pect of  "put  your  money  in  the  slot  and 
out  comes  the  result."  Financial  sup- 
port must  be  firm,  continuing,  and 
patient. 

The  scientist  in  turn  must  realize  that 
he  is  not  a  pure  being  dedicated  to  ran- 
dom research,  but  a  free  man  working  in 
the  context  of  a  free  society,  with  ail  the 
responsibilities  for  direction  and  effort 
that  these  terms  premise.  He  is  not  a 
maverick  "egghead,"  operating  outside  of 
his  society  and  in  a  state  of  semiwar 
with  it.  He  is  leading  it,  and  he  must 
shoulder  all  the  responsibilities  which 
this  idea  of  leadership  entails. 

The  working  agreement  of  science  and 
business  at  the  Avco  Research  Center  is 
to  me  the  most  heartening  sign  of  the 
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new  times.  It  augurs  a  great  future.  It 
is  an  open  secret,  whatever  the  ofSclal 
economist  may  say,  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  Nation  is  literally 
straining  at  the  leash,  waiting  for  a  new 
goal. 

This  is  why  I  picked  on  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Avco  Research  Center  as  a 
focus.  Here  is  a  great  American  corpo- 
ration which  is  leading  the  way  in  put- 
ting more  and  more  of  its  resources  into 
the  new  frontiers  of  astronautics  and 
general  science.  A  statement  of  its  new 
interests — "electronics,  radar,  space  ve- 
hicle propulsion"  is  like  reading  a  sign- 
post to  the  frontier  of  the  immediate 
future. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  and  a 
half  I  have  made  an  intensive  study  of 
the  American  program  in  space  and 
astronautics.  I  have  seen  many  impres- 
sive efforts  conducted  solely  by  the 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government — the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  at  Hunts- 
ville  and  some  aspects  of  the  naval  re- 
search laboratories  are  among  the  out- 
standing examples.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  never  solve  the  problem  of 
leadership  in  this  field  by  Government 
agency  alone — that  is  the  Soviet  way, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  free  men  should 
Imitate  it. 

In  this  trsring  period  of  the  world's 
history,  our  Government  should  cooi)er- 
ate  as  fully  as  possible  with  private  in- 
dustry, utilizing  Its  brains  and  facilities 
in  the  national  interest  of  our  country. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  we  can  bring 
the  full  resources  of  our  Nation  to  play 
in  the  race  to  make  the  world  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  space  safe  from  the 
domination  of  communism. 

To  do  this  we  must  not  only  encouiage 
a  free  enterprise  cooperation  of  business 
and  science.  The  Congress  must  en.sure 
that  on  the  highest  levels  the  national 
free  enterprise  effort  will  receive  proper 
guidance  and  direction. 

Let  us  not  mistake  the  situation.  We 
are  for  practical  purposes  in  sharp  con- 
flict with  a  Soviet  dictatorship  which 
is  showing  itself  as  cruel  and  ruthless 
as  the  dictatorship  under  Stalin,  despite 
all  the  window  dressing  to  the  contrary. 
The  Russians  under  this  dictatorship 
are  working  to  full  capacity. 

There  is  no  mistake,  either,  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  uncomfortably 
behind  the  Russians  in  military  astro- 
nautics and  missilery — and  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Russians  to  take  advantage  of 
this  lead.  But  the  principal  reason  that 
we  are  behind  is  our  failure  to  utilize 
the  advantages  of  our  own  free  enter- 
prise system  in  forging  the  world's  fu- 
ture, and  in  coordinating  our  brains  and 
facilities. 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  the  space 
effort  is  not  something  which  can  be 
solved  by  just  the  Air  Force  or  the  Army, 
or  a  new  exclusive  national  space  au- 
thority operating  on  its  own.  It  must 
be  a  national  effort,  because  it  is  a  new 
frontier.  Like  all  our  national  efforts, 
it  needs  a  firm  purpose  at  the  top,  and 
hard,  healthy  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion at  the  working  level.  It  is  this 
combination  of  direction  and  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  which  is  our  pe- 
culiar American  genius.    If  we  choose 


to  follow  it,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
future. 

I  congratulate  Avco  Corp.,  and 
Victor  Emanuel  and  his  associates  in 
constructing  these  research  laboratories, 
and  in  this  splendid  contribution  to  the 
preservation  and  progress  of  America. 


SHOULD  WIEKDWS  OP  WAR  VET- 
ERANS SELL  THEIR  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
question  which  I  hope  some  Member  or 
Members  of  the  House  can  answer.  The 
question  is.  Should  a  widow  of  a  war 
veteran  who  put  her  husband's  life  in- 
surance into  U.S.  Treasury  Government 
bonds  sell  or  not  sell  these  bonds? 

To  give  you  the  whole  question,  let  me 
read  a  letter  dated  May  9  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  war  widow  in  California. 
It  reads: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Patman:  The  enclosed  list 
of  Treasury  bond  prices  will  show  you  the 
low  level  to  which  they  have  deteriorated. 
Like  many  other  war  widows  In  this  area 
I  put  the  entire  proceeds  of  my  veteran 
(two  wars  and  three  campaigns)  husband's 
Government  life  Insurance  into  Treasury 
bonds.  Our  banker  advised  us  that  while 
there  would  be  only  a  pittance  return  on 
the .  bonds  they  were  considered  a  gUt-edge 
Investment.  Now  they  have  slumped  alarm- 
ingly, and  the  end  seems  not  in  sight. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Should  the  widows  of  men  who  gave  their 
all  for  our  precious  freedom  sell  their  Treas- 
ury bonds  and  again  be  nearly  pauperized? 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  early 
reply. 

Sincerely. 

I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question, 
and  I  should  be  able  to  answer  it,  but  I 
caimot.  The  Congress  should  know,  and 
perhaps  other  Members  do  know,  but  I 
for  one  have  not  been  informed.  The 
price  of  Government  securities  tomor- 
row, just  as  the  price  today,  is  a  deci- 
sion of  our  Government,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  that  decision  will  be.  I  have 
no  hint  whether  the  people  within  our 
Government  who  determine  these  prices, 
whoever  these  people  may  be.  intend  or 
do  not  intend  to  bring  about  a  bond 
price  even  lov/ev  than  the  present  price. 

Certainly  the  prices  of  our  Govern- 
ment's securities  have  already  been 
lowered  to  a  point  which  we  would  not 
have  believed  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
Yet  almost  every  day  these  prices  are 
driven  to  a  new  low.  And  conversely, 
interest  rates  throughout  the  economic 
system  are  driven  to  a  new  high. 

TWO  AND  nVI-nCHTHS  PmCENT  VM.  OOVCEN- 
MENT  SECTTRrriES  SELLING  AT  YIELD  RATE  Or 
4.41  PERCENT 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  the  factors  are  that 
enter  into  these  decisions  to  bring  about 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  Cer- 
tainly these  decisions  are  not  related  to 
the  amount  of  debt  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  carry.  And  they  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  total  demand  for  savings, 
including  the  demand  from  all  public  and 
private  sources.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
the  Federal  debt  is  now  much  lower  than 


it  was  in  the  12-year  period  of  1945 
through  1956.  And  the  total  demand  for 
savings  from  both  public  and  private 
sources  Is  now  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  national  income  than  it  was  in  the 
years  before  this  administration  took 
office,  and  even  during  its  first  four  years 
in  ofBce.  Even  so.  the  crisis  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  debt  continually 
grows  worse.  Prices  of  U.S.  securities 
have  now  been  depressed  to  the  point 
where  long-term  bonds  are  being  traded 
in  the  market  at  yields  above  the  rate  at 
which  the  Treasury  can  legally  issue  new 
bonds.  Since  World  War  I— or  for  two 
generations — the  law  of  the  land  has 
fixed  a  ceiling  rate  of  4.4  percent  at  which 
the  Treasury  can  issue  marketable  bonds. 
But  yesterday,  according  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press  report,  the  2%  percent  Treas- 
ury bonds  due  in  February  1965  dropped 
to  a  price  which  yields  4.41  p>ercent. 

HOW    MUCH    mCPttoUTION    AUIEADTT 

Yesterday,  this  bond  was  selling  at 
$90.28  on  the  $100.  Just  consider  these 
prices.  The  Treasury's  2 'i's,  callable  in 
1970-1965,  were  selling  at  $84.88  on  the 
$100.  The  Treasury's  2'2*s.  callable  in 
1972-1967,  were  selling  for  $83.20  on  the 
$100.  The  Treasury's  2'/i'8,  due  in 
1961 — just  2  years  from  now,  were  selling 
for  $95.25  on  the  $100,  which  gives  an 
interest  yield  of  4.25  percent. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Should  this 
widow  sell  her  bonds  now  as  quickly  as 
possible?  How  much  lower  are  they 
likely  to  go?  WiU  she  be  paid  back  90 
cents  on  the  $1  of  her  husband's  insur- 
ance? Eighty-five  cents?  Eighty  cents? 
Seventy  cents?  Fifty  cents?  Who 
knows?  Only  the  people  running  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  know,  but  I  !»• 
lieve  Congress  should  also  know,  for 
these  reasons. 


rEOKRAI.  RBSSRVB  DrrXBMINl 


ntTKRZST  BATS 


The  Federal  Reserve  determines  the 
prices  of  all  Government  securities,  and 
determines  the  level  of  all  interest  rates, 
in  part  by  the  amoimt  of  money  it  creates 
or  extinguishes.  And  it  determines 
these  things  in  part  by  the  price,  or  in- 
terest rate,  it  places  on  money. 

I-EDKRAL   RBSnVB   ACTS   FOR   CONCRESa 

The  determination  of  these  things  is 
a  power  and  a  duty  reserved  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
fixes  on  Congress  responsibility  for  issu- 
ing money  and  regulating  the  value  of 
money.  And  while  Congress  does  not 
actually  do  these  things  Itself,  these 
things  are  done  for  and  in  the  name  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  delegated  its 
power  and  its  responsibility  in  this  field. 
To  whom  has  Congress  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  who  actually  carries  ii. 
out? 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  really  know. 
We  know  only  that  monetary  policies 
are  made  somewhere  in  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
but  by  whom  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem we  do  not  know.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
tells  us  repeatedly  that  the  System  is  an 
"arm"  of  Congress.  In  fact  the  Board 
has  formerly  objected  to  a  bill  which 
would  require  that  its  policies  and  pro- 
grams be  coordinated  with  the  executive 
branch  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
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Reserve  System  is  constitutionally  not  a 
part  of  the  executive  branch,  but  a  part 
of  tbe  Congress. 

WHO  DBcnns  mom  puccst 

What  then  does  Congress  know  about 
Its  monetary  policies? 

No  Member  of  Congress  can  say  with 
certainty.  I  think,  whether  the  money 
and  credit  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  determined  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, which  is  a  publicly  appointed 
Board,  or  whether  it  is  determined  by 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market 
Committee,  which  is  part  publicly  ap- 
pointed and  part  appointed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  banlcs.  It  is 
my  belief,  based  on  a  number  of  years 
of  intensive  research  into  the  matter, 
that  top  policy  is  made  by  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee.  Yet,  even  so, 
Ihere  may  be  considerable  difference  be- 
tween policy  as  intended  and  policy  as 
actually  carried  out. 

It  is  the  Open  Market  Committee,  if 
I  am  right,  who  decides  in  a  general  way 
what  the  price  of  Government  securities 
fchall  be.  and  consequently  what  the  level 
of  all  interest  rates  shall  be.  But  the 
execution  of  this  policy  is  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  means  ^hat  the  actual  making  of 
the  money  supply,  the  actual  making  of 
the  prices  of  Government  securities,  and 
the  actual  making  of  interest  rates  is 
delegated  to  a  group  of  officials  who  are 
chosen  exclusively  by  representatives  of 
private  banks.  In  other  words,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  New  York  bank  are  chosen 
by  the  directors  of  that  bank,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors  of  that  bank  are 
elected  by  the  private  banks. 

Even  so,  this  is  not  Ihe  end  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  function  of  determining 
the  actual  money  supply,  the  actual 
prices  of  Oovemment  securities,  and  the 
actual  interest  rates  in  the  economic 
system.  This  function  is  further  dele- 
fiated  to  a  group  of  16  private  securities 
dealers  with  whom  the  New  York  bank 
trades  in  Government  securities.  These 
securities  dealers  are  what  Federal  Re- 
.serve  officials  like  to  call  a  buffer  between 
ihe  Federal  Reserve  and  the  money  mar- 
ket. In  the  last  analysis,  these  dealers 
have  the  function  of  transmitting  the 
Federal  Reserve's  hoped-for  policies  to 
the  banking  system  and  to  the  securities 
markets. 

WHO  KNOWS  WHAT  THE  GOVOtNMENT'S  MONET 
I  POUCT  at 

So  much.  then,  for  the  question  of  who 
exercises  Congress'  pKJwer  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money.  The  next  question  is 
more  difficult.  The  next  question  is. 
What  is  being  done  with  this  power? 
The  answer  to  this,  I  can  tell  you,  is  a 
secret,  at  least  insofar  as  the  Congress 
and  the  general  public  are  concerned. 
As  you  know,  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  declares  that  tl  e  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  coordinate  all  of  its  agencies, 
its  plans,  and  its  policies  to  achieve 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.  And  at  least  once  a 
year  the  President's  Economic  Report  re- 
views the  trends  in  employment  and  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  private  economy  and 
sets  out  all  of  the  Government's  plans 
and  policies  for  the  year  ahead  in  light 


of  their  expected  effects  on  these  trends. 
That  is,  the  President's  Economic  Report 
sets  out  all  of  the  plans  and  policies  with 
one  exception — the  Government's  mone- 
tary policy.  And,  of  course,  this  is  the 
one  policy  which  can  change  or  reverse 
all  the  others. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  hsis  been  considering  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  to  require  the  President  to  include 
in  his  Economic  Report  a  statement  of 
what  the  monetary  policy  is  to  be  for  the 
year  ahead;  or.  if  not  a  statement  of 
policy,  at  least  the  President's  recom- 
mendation as  to  what  the  policy  should 
be.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
objected  to  any  such  requirement,  on  the 
ground — of  all  things — that  a  public 
statement  of  what  monetary  policy  is  go- 
ing to  be  would  encourage  speculation  in 
the  securities  market.  Now,  Is  that  not 
a  remarkable  piece  of  reasoning?  Where 
can  we  find  an  example  of  people  specu- 
lating on  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
everybody  knows  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen? Actually,  of  course,  there  is  no 
ground  for  speculation  unless  there  is 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen.  There  is  speculation 
when  there  is  an  uncertainty,  and  some 
people  have  inside  information  or  ttiink 
they  can  make  better  guesses  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen  than  other  people. 

Is  everybody  equally  in  the  dark  about 
what  the  Federal  Reserve's  policy  is? 
Well,  there  is  an  extremely  competent 
and  authoritative  t>ook  written  by  a  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  Robert  V.  Roosa,  entitled 
"Federal  Reserve  Operations  in  the 
Money  and  Goverrmient  Securities  Mar- 
kets." Mr.  Roosa.  I  might  add.  knows 
intimately  and  from  the  inside  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  operations  in  the  money 
and  Government  securities  markets,  the 
Systems  methods,  its  purpose  and  all 
about  it.  After  explaining  all  of  these 
things,  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  student  Interested  In  knowing  "what 
policy  Is"  and  prepared  to  analyze  the  com 
plex  of  all  dally  and  weekly  published  data 
can  generally  come  fairly  close  to  knowing 
In  a  short  time.     •    •    • 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  characteristically  detailed  annual  re- 
views of  the  record,  published  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  most  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  the  monthly  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin, and  the  New  York  Reserve  Bank's 
Monthly  Review,  provide  enough  analysis  of 
what  was  done,  and  why.  soon  enough  after 
tbe  events,  to  permit  the  specialist  to  ac- 
quire the  body  of  knowledge  which  can 
equip  htm  to  make  Informed  judgments  of 
later  data  and  developments.  This  does 
mean,  however,  that  the  interpretation  of 
central  bank  action,  and  the  evaluation  of 
Its  influence,  has  become,  like  many  other 
things  In  this  modern  day,  a  aone  reserved 
largely  for  tbe  specialists. 

WHY  DOESN'T  CONGRESS  KNOW,  OR  DOES  Tt* 

In  Other  words,  if  we  were  specialists, 
as  the  Wall  Street  seciirities  dealers  are 
sp>ecialists,  we  would  know  what  our 
Government's  monetary  policy  is  at  all 
times,  and  we  would  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  what  the  policy  is  going  to  be  in  the 
period  ahead.  We  could  tell  the  way  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  going  just  as  an  In- 
dian scout  can,  by  looking  at  the  horse's 
tracks,  tell  which  way  the  horse  is  going. 


But  lacking  this  specialization  and  lack- 
ing the  time  to  locate  and  analyze  the 
daily  statistical  tracks  and  guideposts, 
we  do  not  know.  At  least  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  cannot  give  the  woman  who  wrote 
me  any  hint  as  to  what  oiu"  Govern- 
ment's policy  is  going  to  be,  nor  what 
prices  it  expects  to  bring  about  for  the 
bonds  she  holds. 

We  all  know  the  old  saw,  of  course, 
that  the  money  managers  are  trying  to 
protect  our  dollar.  Well,  who  can  say 
that  raising  interest  rates  higher  and 
higher  actually  protects  the  value  of  the 
dollar?  Who  can  say  with  confidence 
that  a  policy  which  increases  the  cost  of 
everything — increases  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  the 
cost  of  wholesaling,  the  cost  of  retaihng, 
the  cost  of  buying  houses,  automobiles, 
and  so  on,  increases  the  cost  of  school 
buildings,  increases  the  cost  of  taxes,  in- 
creases the  cost  of  carrying  the  Federal 
debt — can  anyone  say  that  such  a  pol- 
icy protects  the  value  of  the  dollar?  No, 
obviously  not.  But  this  we  can  say  with 
certainty:  When  our  Government  fol- 
lows a  policy  of  reducing  the  market 
value  of  Government  bonds,  it  takes  a 
bite  out  of  every  doUar  of  savings  which 
has  been  put  into  these  bonds. 

Can  any  Member  of  the  House  then 
conscientiously  advise  the  widows  of  war 
veterans  to  hold  on  to  their  Government 
bonds?  Can  any  Member  offer  these 
people  assurance  that  our  Government 
will  not  within  the  next  few  weeks  or 
few  months  repudiate  another  portion 
of  its  bonded  debt?  Can  any  Member 
deny  that  next  month  the  policy  of  our 
Goverrmient  may  be  to  reduce  the  price 
of  its  bonds  to  the  {Mint  that  they  will 
repay  only  80  cents  on  the  dollar  put 
into  them,  instead  of  85  cents  as  today? 

Is  there  any  Member  who  feels  that  he 
cannot,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  wash  his 
hands  and  cry  that  he  is  innocent  of  all 
responsibility  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  just  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  con- 
cerning one  statement  he  made,  that  the 
Government  has  reduced  the  price  of 
bonds.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
meant  that  exactly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  made  that 
statement  deliberately.  The  Govern- 
ment has  reduced  the  price  of  bonds,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  a 
Government-owned  organization.  It  is 
owned  100  percent,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Its  op- 
erations are  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem fixes  interest  rates  and  forces  bond 
prices  down  or  up,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  thereby  fixes  bond  prices.  I  say 
deliberately  that  the  Government  fixes 
bond  prices, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  Gov- 
errmient ceased  supporting  the  price  of 
bonds  back  in  1951, 1  think  it  was. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  So  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  saying,  then,  that  the  situ- 
ation which  he  describes  is  a  new  one? 
If  it  exists,  it  has  existed  for  quite  some 
time.    Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  the  gentleman 
mentloaed  the  so-called  accord,  I  be- 
lieve a  brief  explanation  will  be  in  order. 
The  gentlonan  refers  to  the  March  4, 
1951,  declalon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  secede  from  the  Government,  to 
declare  its  Independence  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  executive  branch  in 
particular,  and  from  the  Congress  in 
some  respects.  In  doing  that  the  System 
was  taking  the  position  that  it  would 
not  maintain  any  certain  price  for  the 
bonds,  but  would  change  the  price  as  it 
pleased. 

Let  us  see  what  led  up  to  that.  On 
January  30,  1951,  President  Truman  for 
the  first  time  in  history  as  a  President, 
asked  all  of  the  Federal  Reserves  Open 
Market  Committee  to  visit  him  at  the 
White  House.  That  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  that  was  done.  The  Open 
Market  Committee,  you  know,  is  com- 
posed of  12  members,  the  7  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  5  Federal 
Reserve  bank  presidents,  in  other  words 
5  men  selected  by  representatives  of  the 
private  banks.  They  had  a  conference. 
At  no  other  time  has  any  President 
asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  rep- 
resentatives to  meet  with  him.  He  let 
them  know  how  Important  it  was  for 
them  to  hold  the  line  on  the  2.5  percent 
bonds.  That  line  had  been  held  for  more 
than  10  years,  and  satisfactorily.  It  was 
no  time  to  let  it  go.  They  promised  that 
they  would. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Snyder,  was  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  and  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
International  Finance.  Mr.  Truman 
wanted  someone  app>ointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  McCabe,  then  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  who  was  resigning 
because  he  did  not  want  to  cany  out  the 
agreement  that  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee had  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  long-term 
Government  bond  rate  at  2.5  percent. 
Mr.  Truman  wanted  somebody  appointed 
who  would  carry  out  that  agreement 
made  in  the  public  interest,  so  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  V/illiam  McChesney  Martin 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  succeed  Mr.  McCabe.  I  say  this  and 
it  has  never  before  been  said  in  public, 
that  Mr.  Martin's  appointment  was  made 
by  President  Trmnan  with  the  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Martin  would  see  to 
It  that  the  line  was  held  and  that  those 
bonds  would  never  be  pushed  below  par 
at  2.5  percent  interest.  But  notwith- 
standing that,  later  on,  Mr.  Martin  did 
violate  his  understanding  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  pushed 
those  bonds  down.  What  I  am  saying 
will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  former 
President  Truman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Actually, 
the  gentleman  spoke  of  an  accord.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  who  the  parties  to 
that  accord  were? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  some  sort 
of  a  fictional  title  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve took  unto  themse!vc3  as  re?re-cnt- 


ing  their  decision  to  not  further  sup- 
port the  price  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
bonds. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  full  well  that  this  accord 
was  t>etween  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  it  was  not  any 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  An  accord 
ts  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  It  cannot 
be  an  accord  without  a  meeting  of  the 
minds. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  there  was  not  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  and  that  is  what 
happened.  That  is  the  reason,  I  say, 
there  was  not  a  true,  genuine  accord 
because  Mr.  Snyder.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  in  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital at  the  tune  and  who  would  have 
been  a  necessary  party  to  any  such  ac- 
cord did  not  participate  in  it  and  further 
the  President,  whose  duty  it  Is  under  the 
Constitution  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,"  had  opposed  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman means  then  that  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Harry 
Truman,  was  impotent  and  unable  to 
stop  a  situation  of  which  he  did  not 
approve?  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  saying  something  about 
Harry  Truman  that  I  would  never  say. 
I  think  if  there  was  sometliing  that 
Harry  Truman  wanted  to  stop,  if  anyone 
would  have  stopped  it  or  could  have 
stopped  it,  Harry  Truman  would  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  has  not  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stopped  it?  He  has  the 
same  power  that  President  Truman  had. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Because 
President  Eisenhower  agrees  with  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  that  at  the  time  that 
this  particular  accord  went  into  effect 
that  the  support  system  for  Government 
bonds  was  the  most  inflationary  factor 
that  we  had  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  bad  for  the  country  and  should  have 
been  done  away  with.  That  is  what 
President  Truman  thought  and  that  is 
what  President  Eisenhower  thinks,  and 
I  think  the  situation  is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  then. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  mis- 
taken as  to  President  Truman  on  that 
because  all  during  the  war.  when  infla- 
tion is  at  its  worst,  and  when  it  is  the 
most  dfflcult  time  to  prevent  or  restrain 
inflation,  when  we  had  2  Vi  percent  bonds 
all  during  the  war  without  any  trouble 
or  difficulty.  To  say  that,  after  holding 
the  rate  down  to  2^2  percent  all  during 
the  war.  that  the  rate  could  not  be  held 
down  in  time  of  peace,  seems  to  me  a 
ridiculous  argument. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  value 
of  a  dollar  went  down  approximately  35 
cents  during  the  war? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  it  did  not  go  down 
that  much.  But.  let  me  tell  you  how  the 
value  cf  the  dollar  has  gone  down  for 
interest  paying  purposes  under  this  Ile- 
publican  administration.  Under  the 
Democratic  administration  a  dollar 
would  buy  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
on  short-term  Government  securities^ 
in  1916,  we  v/ill  say.  In  1959,  do  you 
knov;  how  much  that  dollar  will  buy  of 


the  same  type  of  Interest?  It  will  buy  10 
cents.  In  other  words,  the  dollar  of 
1946  in  the  purchase  of  interest  on  short- 
term  U.S.  Government  obligations  Is 
worth  10  cents  today.  You  never  say 
anything  about  that— and  our  Republi- 
can friends  who  are  always  talking  about 
how  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is  going 
down,  do  not  say  that  they  have  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  It  of  any 
group  In  the  world  through  their  hard 
money,  high  interest  policy. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Well,  the 
gentleman  will  certainly  recall,  and  cer- 
tainly he  would  have  to  admit,  that  the 
value  of  a  dollar  Is  approximately  the 
same  now  as  It  was  when  Mr.  Elsenhower 
became  President. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  and  least  of  all 
has  the  value  of  the  dollar  been  preserved 
in  what  it  will  buy  in  interest. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  In  the 
amount  of  goods  that  can  be  bought  and 
that  is  what  the  housewife  and  the  work- 
ing man  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  you  see,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  is  very  clever  and  so  are  his 
advisers  and  so  is  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  and  the  other  Members  of  his 
party.  They  do  not  talk  about  these  in- 
terest rates.  I  do  not  blame  them  be- 
cause they  cannot  defend  it.  They  never 
say  what  the  dollar  Is  worth  In  Interest 
rates  and  how  much  the  cost  of  carry- 
mg  debt  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  so  that  I  can 
talk  about  interest? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  First,  allow  me  to 
yield  to  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  has  been  asking  me  to 
yield  for  some  time  and  then  I  will  yield 
further  to  the  pentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATT.IAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  on  his  analysis  of  the  monetary 
situation  and  propranj.  I  have  listened 
to  him  not  only  today  but  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  bond  and  in- 
terest Situation  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  The  gentleman  posed  a  question 
at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks  in  reply 
to  a  widow  of  a  veteran  who  wanted  to 
know  whether  she  should  sell  her  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  possibly  answer  it.  but  in  an 
effort  to  get  information  to  base  an  an- 
swer I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Do  you  know  of  any  Government  security 
within  the  past  5  years  which  has  suld  in 
the  marketplace  for  less  than  par  upon 
its  maturity  date? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  Government  bends 
are  paid  at  par  upon  maturity.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  administration  in 
power,  it  depends  upon  the  obligaticn 
itself. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Then  the  poor 
widow  who  purchased  Government 
bonds  at  less  than  par  will  only  have  to 
wait  until  the  maturity  date  to  have 
them  paid  at  par  rather  than  at  some 
figure  less  than  par. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  but  now  she  l» 
at  tiie  disadvantage  of  possibly  needing 
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her  mcmey  before  the  bonds  mature 
and  being  unable  to  wait  20  years. 

To  show  you  how  a  commercial  bank 
can  handle  bonds  under  a  similar  situa- 
tion, the  commercial  bank  purchases 
bonds  In  the  market  as  issued  at  par  100 
percent,  and  they  go  down  in  price  on 
the  market,  to  say  83,  yet  the  bonds  are 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  the  books  of 
the  bank  by  Government  auditors  and 
examiners  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar  as 
am  asset  of  the  bank.  They  do  not  lose 
money:  they  Just  keep  carrying  them 
that  way.  They  finally  get  their  money, 
of  course.  Now,  the  commercial  banks 
can  handle  it  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 
but  the  widow  oftentimes  in  need  of  im- 
mediate funds  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  But  eventually  If 
she  held  them  she  would  get  100  percent 
of  their  face  value  as  does  the  bank 
which  purchases  them  at  less  than  par. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  banks  bought  last 
year  $10,400  million  worth  of  U.S. 
Government  bonds  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  giving  them 
the  reserves  with  which  to  buy  these 
bonds,  and  for  which  the  banks  paid  not 
one  penny.  The  banks  were  permitted  to 
create  the  money  upon  their  books,  man- 
ufacture the  money,  to  buy  these  bonds 
which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $300  or 
$400  millions  a  year  In  interest.  A  gift 
which  no  Member  of  Congress  ivlll  deny. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Do  I  understand 
you,  sir.  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
giving  the  banks  the  power  to  create 
credit  and  with  this  credit  they  are  pur- 
chasing Government  bonds? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  They 
have  over  $65  billion  worth  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  but  they  have  only  $5  billion 
in  capital  stock.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  include  the  surplus  and  undivided 
profits. 

But  the  interest  rate — I  wish  my 
friend  would  talk  about  that,  my  Re- 
publican friends  never  mention  that — 
yet  there  is  where  inflation  is.  The 
inflation  going  on  in  the  country  today 
Is  in  the  high  interest  rates,  the  in- 
creased interest  rates.  By  increasing 
the  interest  rate  you  not  only  imbalance 
the  Federal  budget,  but  you  also  unbal- 
ance every  budget  of  every  State,  every 
city,  every  county,  every  road  district, 
every  school  district,  every  levee  dis- 
trict, every  political  subdivision,  and 
every  local  county  or  community  m  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  budget  of 
corporations  and  individuals;  you  un- 
balance everybody's  budget  by  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates;  you  cause  in- 
creased taxes  and  Increased  prices  of 
everythmg.  We  are  paying  annually 
about  $10  billion  more  in  interest  than 
we  would  be  paying — and  I  am  talking 
about  on  all  debts,  both  public  and 
private — if  interest  rates  had  been  left 
where  they  were  on  January  30,  1953. 

And  do  you  know  how  much  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  is?  "Riat  is  $60  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child;  It  is  $300  for 
every  family  of  five.  That  means  that 
$300  for  every  family  of  flve  must  be 
used  to  pay  interest  instead  of  being 
used  for  the  comforts  and  necessities 
of  life.  It  is  a  diversion  of  purchasing 
power. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  trom  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
there  other  special  orders? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
there  are  other  special  orders. 


REPUBLIC  OP  PANAMA:  SYMBOL  OF 
FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  been 
confronted  with  the  gravest  of  crises, 
precipitated  by  invaders  and  collabora- 
tors in  an  effort  to  overturn  its  constitu- 
tionally elected  goveniment.  That  the 
people  of  that  country  are  alert  to  their 
dangers  is  indicated  by  an  editorial  in  the 
Star  and  Herald  of  Panama.  Republic  of 
Panama,  in  its  April  18,  1959,  issue,  ap- 
peaimg  to  all  loyal  Panamanians  to  sup- 
port their  national  freedom. 

With  this  appeal,  I  am  sure  that  all 
thoughtful  citizens  of  all  the  Americas 
will  agree  that  its  integrity  must  be  pre- 
served as  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

The  Indicated  editorial  follows: 
It  Can't  Happen  Herb 

There  are  times  In  the  life  of  every  nation 
when  the  rather  vulgar  maxim  "Keep  your 
■blrt  on"  appears  to  apply  to  the  current 
situation. 

When  thlfl  venerable  newspaper,  started  in 
1849,  headlines  its  lead  story  "Supreme  Ck)urt 
Sees  'Grave  Threat'  to  RP"  we  residents  of 
this  Isthmus  are  forced  to  stop,  look  and 
listen  In  our  efforts  to  evaluate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

And  as  we  pause  to  review  the  march  of 
current  local  events  we  And  ourselves  saying 
"It  can't  happen  here." 

Nevertheless  "it"  is  happening  here. 

There  are  many  angles  to  the  situation  and 
not  all  of  these  angles  directly  concern  Pan- 
ama Itself. 

Rather  we  would  say  that  it  Is  triggered  by 
a  combination  of  Interests  some  of  whose 
representatives  are  disloyal  to  the  spirit  of 
free  Americanism,  persons  who  seek  political 
power  to  further  their  own  selfish  interests 
at  the  cost  of  national  patriotism.  Even  at 
the  cost  of  the  national  welfare. 

How  much  can  this  nation  depend  on  such 
wavering  loyalties? 

What  is  national  patriotism?  Firstly  It  la 
love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  homeland,  the 
land  of  one's  birth,  the  land  of  one's  fore- 
fathers, the  land  for  whose  freedom  those 
forefathers  have  fought.     Many  have  died. 

Panama  is  a  free  coiintry,  its  freedom  guar- 
anteed from  the  outset  by  treaty  agreements, 
its  defense  assured  by  the  defenders  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It,  Panama,  is  an  honest  and 
virile  young  nation.  It  has  produced  many 
wise  and  loyal  men  and  women. 

Latterly,  we  must  admit,  it  has  been  torn 
by  various  factions  assuredly  seeking  their 
own  advantage  rather  than  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  leaders  of  these  factions  are  dis- 
loyal not  alone  to  the  nation's  top  ofDcials, 
men  legally  elected  by  popular  vote,  but  to 
the  various  principles  of  freedom  tot  which 
all  of  ovir  Americas  have  fought. 

Let  us  loyal  Panamanians  support  the  free- 
dom this  nation  now  enjo3r8.  Let  Its  duly 
elected  leaders  stand  strong,  assured  that 
their  sister  Anxerlcau  nations  will  stand  by 
them. 


PANAMA  INVASION  OBSCURES 
REAL   HAZARDS  TO   CANAL 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Invasion  of  Panama  by  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries, though  abortive,  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon  in  Caribbean  history.  In 
some  ways,  it  is  suggestive  of  the  fili- 
buster expeditions  of  the  notorious 
William  Walker  to  Nicaragua  over  a 
century  ago,  which  ended  with  his 
execution. 

Lest  the  deluge  of  sensational  pub- 
licity evoked  by  current  isthmian  vio- 
lence obscure  mounting  pressures  now 
facing  the  Panama  Canal  enterprises, 
I  would  stress  again  what  I  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  to  the  Congress:  a 
prime  long-range  objective  of  the  Com- 
munist international  conspiracy  is  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone  from  the  United  States. 

In  advancmg  this  policy  there  have 
been  two  approaches: 

First.  Internationalization  under  the 
United  Nations  or  other  international 
authority;  and 

Second.  Increased  participation  by 
Panama  in  toll  revenues,  canal  sover- 
eignty, and  management,  aimed  at  na- 
tionalization. 

As  predicted  by  me  in  an  address  to 
the  House  on  February  25,  1959,  re- 
peated radical  and  impossible  demands 
in  Panama  have  aided  and  abetted  pro- 
posals for  internationalization.  This 
idea  has  been  further  advanced  in  an 
article  in  the  April  1959  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs  by  two  professors  of  polit- 
ical science  of  Stanford  University,  and 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  26,  1959,  supporting  their  views. 
Highly  theoretical  and  unrealistic,  the 
proposal  to  divest  the  United  States  of 
its  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise  ignores  inherent 
political  instability  of  the  isthmian 
area,  which  was  set  forth  in  detail  by 
me  in  another  address  to  the  House  on 
April  2,  1958. 

To  protect  the  canal  enterprise 
against  such  instability  was  a  major 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  1903  Hay- 
Bunau-Varillo  Treaty.  History  has 
fully  justified  their  vision.  Moreover, 
the  dangers  are  not  over  but  are,  in  fact, 
increased  by  our  failure  to  make  timely 
and  emphatic  reiteration  of  the  his- 
toric policies  governing  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation  and  pro« 
tection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  security  of  our  future  isthmian 
policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  be  solved  by 
ignoring  attacks  upon  it  because  of  a  re- 
luctance on  our  part  to  offend  someone, 
or  an  assumed  fear  of  a  so-called 
counter-action  in  Panama.  Instead,  the 
record  of  the  last  25  years  is  conclusive 
that  successive  diplomatic  surrenders 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  have 
merely  brought  forth  increased  demands 
for  further  surrenders.  Where  will  all 
this  lead  If  the  Congress  does  not  stop  it? 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must 
do  if  our  vital  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
tected. It  can  be  accomplished  by 
prompt  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  33,  86th  Congress,  reasserting 
our  historic  isthmian  policies  and  serv- 
ing notice  of  our  intention  to  jneet  our 
treaty  obligations.  , 
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Two  slflmiflcant  news  stories  dealing 
with  the  Panama  Canal  situation  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Maj  1  and  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  4. 1959,  also  the 
indicated  editorial  follow: 

■  From  Um  Wall  StrMt  Jounuil,  ICay  1,  1050] 

Invasion  Fuaoi  Masks  Trmat  or  ANOTim 
Panama  Camal  Raid — Poutical  Psssstraxs 
Ass  ICovMTXxa  roil  Uwrm  Btatbs  To  Btltt 
Camal  Rxviifw  Wxrx  Panama 

(By  Henry  Oemmlll) 

Panama  Citt. — "Traffic  la  running  out  of 
our  •ars,"  says  MaJ.  0«n.  William  Potter, 
PfMldtnt  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment-own«d 
Panama  Oanal  Company.  "Right  now  w*  arc 
handling  the  biulneM  that  2  years  ago  our 
Charts  ■howed  would  not  be  reached  until 
1008.  March  was  the  first  month  In  history 
that  we  handled  over  1.000  ships  and  tolls 
passed  «4  million:  the  April  flgiires  will  be 
even  bigger." 

This  economic  data  suggests  the  most  im- 
portant men  to  watch  In  Panama  today  are 
perhaps  not  the  80  Invaders  from  Cuba  who 
are  holed  up  in  the  village  of  Nombre  de 
Dlos  (Name  of  Ood),  nor  their  asserted 
chieftain  Roberto  Arias,  who  Is  holed  up  In 
the  Brazilian  Embassy  here,  but  another 
young  man,  named  Aquilino  Boyd,  and  his 
■ealous  sssoclAtei. 

WAS  roaxxoN  MiNxana 

Handsome  AqulUno,  still  In  hu  thirties,  has 
already  been  foreign  minister.  Is  now  among 
the  most  vocal  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  has  formed  a  new  party  which 
proclaims  as  Its  objective  getting  for  Panama 
SO  percent  of  all  the  esnal'i  gross  revenues. 
Last  year  that  half  share  would  have  corns 
%o  mors  than  18 1  million  from  tolls  alons,  or 
Ml  million  if  revenues  from  the  Oanal  Com- 
pany's sales  of  goods  and  services  were 
counted  in.  And  the  figures  ars  hsadsd 
sharply  highsr.  This  would  be  a  hsfty  la- 
ersase  Indeed  over  the  |U  million  which  the 
United  States  now  pays  yearly  for  Its  lease- 
hold on  ths  isthmus  right-of-way. 

Osnsral  Potter  is  ons  of  ths  few  men  on 
ths  Isthnus  who  nsrsr,  nstsr  talks  polities. 
But  everyone  else  is  willing  to  grant  that 
■•nor  Boyd  is  already  running  hard  to  wUt 
ths  Prssldsnoy  in  slsetlons  Just  a  year  away. 
Xs  Is  supported  by  some  brlUlaat  men.  Ons 
Is  Irnssto  Oastlilero,  who  Is  both  a  widely 
read  newspaper  polsmtoist  and  professor  at 
ths  stats  university,  from  which  students 
frtqusBtly  storm  ths  streets.  Anothsr  is  the 
brothsr  of  Robsrto  Arias,  Ollberto.  who  to 
known  as  the  emart  boy  oC  the  family. 

Making  a  grab  for  oanal  property  or  money 
is  the  tradltlo&al  road  to  political  suooess  in 
Panama.  Whsthsr  or  not  Aouilino  Boyd  hits 
ths  Jackpot,  his  ambitious  drive  is  likely  to 
fores  oompstttlvs  elalms  by  ths  oldsr  partlss, 
the  Coalition  Party  to  whleh  prsssnt  Prssi* 
dsnt  Brnssto  ds  la  Ouardia  bslongs,  and  the 
liberals.  This  is  increasingly  true,  veteran 
observsrs  hsrs  agrss.  as  political  ferment  la 
Panama  rtsss. 

Ths  invasion  from  Cuba  Is  Just  ths  latsst 
evidsnos  of  this  instability,  Barlisr  symp- 
toms were  sporadic  outbreaks  in  the  rrov* 
tnees  and  rioting  in  ths  capital.  Ths  ds  la 
Ouardia  administration  has  no  tight  hold  on 
ths  loyalty  of  ths  populace  even  in  this 
mosaeat  of  a  threat  from  abroad.  Talk  to  a 
taal  driver  or  to  a  whits«eollar  worker  la 
Faasma  Olty  and  you  ars  liksly  to  hear,  "It 
dossnt  mattsr  who  wins— ons  orowd  Is  u 
bad  as  anothsr." 

eiWIAL  aiVOLT  VNUXM.T 

j  Unless  more  boatloads  of  invadsrs  arrive 
from  Cuba— and  thsrs  ars  rsports  thsy  are 
hsadsd  this  way— It  ssems  unliksly  that  any 

tinsral  revolt  eould  take  plaoe  nsre  now. 
ut  the  pressure  for  polltieal  iqphsaval  !• 
alwaye  prsMnt.    To  undsntsnd  ths  insta- 


bility of  Panama  politics  one  must  begin 
with  economics. 

The  million  people  in  this  strlngbean  na- 
tion tiave  ever  since  independence  relied  pri- 
marily upon  canal  revenues  and  Jobs  as  the 
mainspring  of  their  economy.  Apart  from  a 
few  plants  such  as  a  cement  factory,  ply- 
wood mill,  and  a  small  new  steel  mill,  there 
is  little  Industry.  About  30  percent  of  the 
worlclng  force  gets  Its  money  directly  from 
the  U.S.  operation  of  the  canal  and  defense 
forces  based  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  from  one 
private  American  firm.  Chlrlqul  Land  Co.. 
banana  growing  subsidiary  of  United  Prutt. 
All  these  are  paid  far  mors  than  the  r->st  of 
the  labor  force.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
nation  is  made  up  of  subsistence  farmers 
who  squat  on  land,  burn  It,  poke  the  ground 
with  the  machetes  to  plant  a  little  rice,  and 
then  move  on  in  3  or  4  years  when  the  land 
is  exhausted.  Some  12.000  squatters  live  on 
the  outskirts  of  this  city,  too,  some  of  them 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Panama  whleh 
was  sacked  by  pirate  Henry  Morgan.  There 
Is  even  a  squatters'  union  with  headquarters 
here.  About  12  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is 
Jobless  and  the  per  capita  Income  runs  about 
S237  yearly. 

Most  of  these  people  consider  themselves 
politically  disenfranchised.  So  do  many 
educated  youngsters  who  go  through  the 
university  and  then  find  Jobs  scarce.  Law- 
yers and  other  middle-class  folk  share  their 
dissatisfaction.  The  complaint  is  that  a 
very  few  famtllee — proud  of  their  wealth 
and  the  purity  of  their  "whits  blood"— havs 
a  monopoly  of  political  power,  though  they 
may  feud  bitterly  among  themselves.  Elec- 
tions are  held  which  are  rated  rather  honest, 
as  thoss  in  Latin  Amsrloa  go. 

Ths  political  aristocracy  obviously  sits  on 
dynamits.  Ths  coalition  party's  strong 
man.  Jose  Antonio  Remon,  who  had  been 
boss  of  the  national  guard  before  his  slec« 
Uon  in  IMa,  was  machinegunned  to  death  8 
years  latsr.  Mr.  ds  la  Ouardia,  elected  I 
years  ago  after  an  interim  regime.  Is  rated 
an  earnest  fellow  who  has  tried  to  Improve 
health,  nutrition  and  education.  He  has 
Just  launched  a  publio  housing  program  to 

1st  soms  of  ths  populaes  out  of  ths  shacks, 
lut  he  is  not  a  forceful  character,  as  may 
perhape  be  indicated  by  his  reluctance  to 
ssnd  nls  thousands  of  national  guardsmsn 
In  to  oleaa  up  ths  pookst  of  Cuban  Invadsrs. 
spiNoms  srasa 

Having  mads  plenty  of  money  la  the 
brewing  buslnsss,  hs  is  not  eonsidsred  to  be 
hungry  for  politloal  graft  But  svsn  his 
reputation  of  high  honesty  has  been  be* 
smlrchsd  by  subordinates.  Members  of  ths 
Panama  Olty  Counoil,  appolntsd  by  ths 
Prsstdsnt,  wsrs  aootusd  of  psoulatlons,  such 
as  spending  ISOO  for  a  broom,  and  after  a 
crusading  radio  station  stirred  up  a  riot,  he 
had  to  ssnd  them  on  a  00-day  leave  of  ab- 
ssncs. 

This  Is  about  up,  Inoldentally.  and  the  old 
oouncllmen  say  they  will  rssums  thsir  ssats 
svsn  if  fores  is  rsqutred,  Ris  greatest  mis- 
fortuns  was  to  fall  out  with  the  Arias  family. 
Toung  Robsrto  and  Oilbsrto  ars  ths  msm- 
bers  moat  in  the  public  eye,  but  chief  of  ths 
elan  is  thsir  father,  Harmodio.  He  is  a  law* 
ysr  of  nots.  rsprsssnting  "flag  of  oonvsnisnes" 
shipping  firms. 

•on  Ollberto  stuck  to  the  political  road 
but  son  Roberto  took  to  plotting  the  In- 
vasion from  Cuba,  aooording  to  offldal  ao* 
eounts  which  sssm  baeksd  by  ths  svidsnoe 
and,  although  Panama  oAelally  aeeepts 
Pldsl  Castro^  disapproval  of  ths  Cuban 
BuuMUvers,  it  is  privately  and  geasrallv  be- 
lisvsd  that  hs  knsw  and  approvsd  of  tnsm. 

OAsrao's  stonvs  avisnoNM 
Certainly  Caste  kasw  Robsrto  Arlasi  he 
had  sntertalnsd  htm  in  Havana  and  dso* 
•rated  hti  wtfs.  British  bsHsrlna  Dams  Mar- 


got  Pontey^  Certainly  the  Panama  Oov- 
eriunent  had  issued  pubttc  warning  In  ad- 
vance that  an  Invasion  was  being  mounted 
in  Cut>a.  The  question  Panamanians  are 
asking  is  why  Pldel.  a  man  who  vows  his 
sympathy  for  the  maMCs,  would  lend  sup- 
port to  an  attempted  coup  by  an  aristocrat. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the 
Cuban  is  irrational  and  there  is  no  uss  try- 
ing to  make  sense  of  what  he  doee.  The 
other  holds  that  be  calculated  quiu  coldly 
that  he  figured  the  invasion  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  popular  uprUlnft  In  Pananuk 
and  that  Rot>erto  Arias  would  be  brushed 
aside  by  some  more  radical  figure  during  the 
eouree  of  the  bloodletting.  At  sny  rate,  all 
agree  that  eoordlnutlon  of  the  Invasion 
foroee  was  completely  bungled  and  the 
forcee  that  landed  are  no  threat  but  merely 
an  emtMUTaaament. 

They  embarrass  Casto.  They  embarrass 
de  la  Ouardia.  They  embarrase  the  United 
States.  American  forces  in  this  area  could 
doubtless  wipe  out  the  invaders  in  a  half 
hour  but  this  probably  would  result  In 
civilian  casualties  In  Nombre  de  Dlos.  The 
whole  Incident  could  become  another  ex- 
ample of  U.a.  imperialism  and  colonialism 
for  the  leftlsU  of  Latin  Amcrloa  to  taUc 
about  endleealy. 

Bven  evenu  as  they  stand  now  ars  bsing 
turnsd  against  the  United  States.  The  af- 
ternoon newspaper  Pan  American  yesterday 
afternoon  gave  prominent  display  in  the 
space  where  editorials  would  normally  ap- 
pear to  an  anonymous  Isttsr  sttacfcing  the 
United  gutss. 

(Prom  ths  Washington  Post  and  Tlmse 
Hsrald.May4,  ItMl 

Risn.  Bands  Stul  tnisatkn  Panama  Rvia 

(By  Jules  Dubois) 

Panama  Citt,  May  t.— Ths  Invasioa  at- 
tempt to  ovsrthrow  Presldsnt  Brnssto  ds  la 
Ouardia,  Jr.,  failed  by  quick  action  of  the 
Organtaatloa  of  American  SUtee  and  the 
Cuban  Oovsrnment,  but  he  still  faoee  a  pre> 
oarious  16  months  bsfors  his  4-ysar  Urm 
snda 

The  revolutionary  plans  suffered  a  major 
setback  but  they  have  not  soUapaed.  Rebel 
students  ars  prowling  ths  Jungiss  of  the 
Provtnes  of  Colon,  not  far  from  Nombre  de 
Dlos.  where  the  Cuban  Invaders  surrendered 
Prtday,  and  a  slash  has  been  reported  with 
troops  of  Panama's  Ouardia  Naelonal. 

Bxtremsly  dlvsrgsat  political  foreso  are 
l&volved  in  the  oonfliet  here. 

Roberto  ■.  Arias  and  his  eoueln.  Ruben  O. 
Miro.  may  have  been  motivated  by  deetrea 
of  revenge,  povrer,  and  finanolal  gain,  but 
others,  notably  ths  Pananta  Btudsnts  Psd* 
eratlon.  want  to  produce  a  leftist  social  rev- 
olution with  heavy  ovsrtoass  of  antl-Amsr* 
lean  Ism. 

Lsaders  of  ths  Btudsnts  Pedsratlon  sxpsct 
other  groupe  of  rebel  Panamanians  to  appear 
soon  in  the  hills  of  the  interior  in  action 
against  ths  Ouardia  Naelonal,  which  has  a 
total  fores  of  a^OO  men  throughout  ths 
eountry. 

Kumberto  Bruglattl.  provisional  president 
of  the  Students  Psdsratlon  and  one  of  the 
Isadsrs  of  ths  Union  of  Unlvsrslty  Btudsnts, 
denies  thst  the  body  Is  dominated  by  Com- 
munists. But  In  the  next  breath  he  empha- 
siass  that  ths  Students  Pedsratlon  is  not 
antl-Communlst. 

Ths  studsnts  havs  a  list  of  immediate  de- 
■uusds.  Ths  first  Is  that  de  la  Ouardia  and 
Col.  Bolivar  Vallarlao,  eoaunaadsr  of  ths 
Ouardia  Naoloaal,  must  go. 

Two  maior  dsmaads  that  directly  affect 
ths  Vnitsd  Btatss  ars  supportsd  svsn  la 
Oovernmsnt  quartsrs.  Thsy  ars  ths  recog- 
nition of  Panama's  titular  sovsrslgnty  in 
ths  Oansl  Bono  ftnd  a  ihars  for  Panama  of 
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50  percent  of  the  groee  revenue  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  38,  18691 
Nrw   Look  .  at  Panama 

The  real  Importance  of  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  melodrama  involving  Margot  Fonteyn 
and  the  ballerina's  Panamanian  husband  is 
that  it  draws  attention  to  a  tide  of  unrest 
evident  for  some  months  In  Panama.  So 
far,  the  recurrent  disturbances  have  seemed 
mainly  to  be  a  dispute  between  President 
de  la  Ouardia  and  his  opponents  among  the 
small  clique  of  families  Uiat  dominate  the 
Republic's  politics.  But  it  may  not  remain 
so  for  long.  There  Is  an  awakening  national- 
ism In  the  Caribbean  and  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  assume  thst  Panama  can  seal 
luelf  off  from  the  forces  that  have  found  a 
symbol  In  Pldel  Castro's  Cuba.  Significantly, 
the  Panamanians  have  accused  Cuba  of  per- 
mitting the  training  of  an  army  of  revolu- 
tionary exiles. 

Whatever  the  truth  In  this  assertion — 
and  It  Is  worth  stressing  that  Panama  Is 
far  from  a  dictatorship — sooner  or  later 
another  sleeping  Issue  will  become  alive 
again.  The  Issue,  of  course.  Is  the  sUtus 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  An  eepeclally  perti- 
nent article  in  the  current  Foreign  Affairs 
makes  this  warning:  "In  the  long  run  the 
United  States  will  confront  a  situation  not 
unlike  the  British  In  Sues."  The  authors. 
Martin  Travis  and  James  Watklns,  propose 
the  InternaUonaliaatlon  of  the  canal  under 
the  United  Nations. 

There  are  good  and  cogent  reasons  for 
considering  a  change  In  the  status  of  the 
canal.  In  years  past,  strategic  interests 
made  It  Imperative  that  the  United  Btatss 
safeguard  ttie  canal  through  American  own- 
ership. But  the  development  of  missiles— 
and  of  aircraft  carriers  with  canted  decks 
too  great  for  ths  Oalliard  Narrows— has 
markedly  changed  the  canal's  priority  claim. 
Nonetheless  U  8.  pulley  has  remained  geared 
to  an  outdated  military  requirement. 

Under  the  1008  Treaty  with  the  fledgling 
Repubiie  of  Panama,  ths  Unltsd  BUtes  was 
grunted  in  perpetuity  the  right  of  ualnf  and 
conirulltng  the  Canal  gone.  Panamanians 
have  long  contended  that  this  treaty  is  an 
affront  to  their  sovsrslgnty,  and  It  is  no 
secret  that  Panama  ultimately  hopes  to  in- 
herit the  oanal.  The  Republic  undoubtedly 
has  a  strong  claim,  but  there  Is  an  alter- 
native which  this  newspaper  has  suggeeted 
before.    Thst  Is  to  eonslder  ways  of  placing 


the  canal  under  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  so  that  81  flags  wotild  fly  In  the 
Eone  rather  than  1. 

As  with  any  other  propoeed  change,  this 
plan  would  Involve  dlflicultles;  for  one  thing, 
a  new  arrangement  must  take  full  account 
of  Panama's  interests.  Yet  the  proposal 
could  give  new  meaning  to  Pan  Americanism 
and  to  the  principle  of  lutern&tlonal  con- 
trol of  great  waterways.  And  In  any  event, 
the  lmpurt.-\nt  thing  Is  to  understand  the 
need  to  take  a  new  look  before  a  distant 
storm  becomes  a  hurricane. 


may  designate  other  countlee  imder  criteria 
of  original  bill. 

2.  Financing:  Locm  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated (bill  now  allows  borrowing  such 
funds  from  Treutiry) . 

3.  Dollar  amounts: 

(In  mlllloiw] 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  BILL 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  keep  all  these  Interested  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Bill 
informed  and  up-to-date,  I  am  herewith 
submlttinR  a  list  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subcommittee,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Wright  Patman,  to  this  bill, 
and  which  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
full  committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  has  been  sent  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  for  its  consideration 
and  action. 

In  order  to  further  inform  all  those 
Interested  in  this  vital  legislation,  I  am 
also  submitting  a  list  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  with  labor  markets  suf- 
fering from  substantial  labor  surplus,  as 
well  as  rural  redevelopment  areas,  such 
list  Indicates  current  and  prospective 
date  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the 
area  redevelopment  bill,  H.R.  3505. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  material 
wlU  serve  as  an  excellent  reference  for 
all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  It.  This 
data  and  Information  has  been  oomplled 
by  the  Area  Employment  Expansion 
Comoilttee.  89  University  Place,  New 
York,  NY.,  under  the  gupervlslon  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Solomon  Barkln,  secre- 
tary treasurer  of  the  contmittee. 

AMKMDMBNTS    TO   ASSA    RBSVtMFMBNT    BfiA 

H  R.  850A  IN  CoMiirrru 

1.  Bllglblllty  criteria  for  rural  areas:  Ad- 
BUnlstrator  must  designate  any  rural  county 
on  either  of  two  ISftS  liau  of  countlee  with 
lowest  farm  inoomss  and  Isvsls  of  living; 


Now 

Propnwd 

riant  loan*; 

ln<lu.<trtal  nrras 

Kuril  Hri'tt.* 

rii»>llc  fiirillty  louiui 

PiiNIc  fsirlllty  prtuits 

Kctr.anini:  Rul)slsU>nce  payments.... 

Vocatlonul  tnitntni;  itranti.... ....... 

TetlinUiil  ttiWLsituiuv 

lion.o 
irai.o 
lon.o 

75.0 

10.0 

(«) 

>4.8 

r.vo 

7.V0 

»l  u 
S.'..  0 
10  0 

•  in 

«4.S 

Total 

a».. 

SSI  0 

■  No  amount  specified. 
•  I'er  year. 

4.  PubUc  facility  loans  and  grants: 

(a)  No  loans  or  grants  to  private  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  Interest  rate  lowered  on  loans  (from 
4  percent  to  2%  percent  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

(c)  Loan  may  cover  entire  coet  (bill  now 
UmlU  to  65  percent) . 

(d)  Requirement  that  public  works  proj- 
ect  Itself  provide  permanent  Jobs  is  elimi- 
nated. 

(e)  Loans  may  be  made  where  not  other- 
wise available  on  "equally  favorable  terms". 
(BUI  now  sayi  "reasonable  terms".) 

(f)  Both  loans  and  grants  must  be  con- 
sistent with  approved  overaU  redevelopment 
program. 

(g)  Loan  or  grant  is  prohibited  for  facil- 
ity that  would  compsts  with  existing  pri- 
vately-owned publio  utility  unless  Bute 
agency  flnds  need. 

5.  Urban  renewal  grants;  Not  more  than 
10  percent  of  new  funds  authorlaed  for  total 
urban  renewal  program  Ofiay  bs  used  under 
area  redevelopment  program. 

e.  Vocational  training: 

(a)  Dollar  limit  on  flnanclal  assisUnoe 
(II. e  million  a  year). 

(b)  Pinaaelal  ssslstanee  must  be  chan- 
neled through  aute  board  for  vocational 
education, 

(0)  Authority  for  leoretanr  of  Labor  to 
Issus  voeatlonal  training  regulations  Jointly 
with  Administrator  is  slimiaated. 

7.  Rsoords  and  audit:  Rscipients  of  plant 
loans  or  public  facility  loans  or  grants  must 
ksep  records,  submit  to  OAO  audit. 


ConyrrtuioHal  JUlricU  wlh  lubor  marktU  ntffrrina  from  tufmlamlinl  Inltor  $urulu»,  inHicalina  currtnl  and  protptctuff  daU  «if  tligihilily 

forbrnrfiU  undrr  arm  rrdrprlopmrntoitl^  April  t969 

(SfoTS  -Thp  Niowln«  In  n  IW  of  lnSor  markri*  wH)>  m  «i»>iitnnilHl  lu»».vr  mirtilun,  Th»i«>  nirrrnlly  rll«ll.le  for  lH>t>i>ft»«  uii.lrr  tvopaseJ  ares redsvfloprosnt  leftalattnn  srv  rasrM 
«llh  (*).  iWntiir  «l  iikI  (tl  uUla*.  TiMMtflixia  lUtly  (luliofiliviMlliv  roroDirr  lulmr  ninrkri*  u  it«ti«l  whtTr  liituruiuiuni  U  •valUUr,  ou  Ihv  Msuui|>tl<>u  ilml  tliv  currt<i)l 
)*v«t  g|  MMiaiUoynirnl  wilt  rout  Initc.    A  IM  »(  rural  cMUti  u<«  v1miII>I«  iur  b«<iH<nu  MsvatUblvm-twrttUly.; 


ibasi|! 
BoyKifte«»****«««*> 

KIIHWvsas  ••••••••••  I 

OfMII  •••■••••••••• 

llil'l'ltaino.- 


• « ■ •••••••• 


I(oli«irls 


ArVanaM! 

lisrris.  ••••••«■•■••. 

(Ulhliti*..... 

Trliiitil*.,     

CulUuriils.O.^.MUIw 


Culorsiloi  JohsMl... 
CV— gig 


Lsber  market  sres 


nfonlle  .  .«•••••••••■••«••••••••• 

Vit*|ier  (W>Uk*r)..  ...■..•■■•.•••<«••• 

•rton>n'T  r(ht<m»)<l  ( frank  I  la)  .m..... 

RMMtil))*  (K»r«nihla)    

nirinlnihittn  (J«>fTrr»on' 

*rinrM>n>  «h«<mflit  (rranklUk) 

T>iH<Nliir  (Nfiirrun).... ■ 

*(liiitii<1rn  (KtDVktth).. 

•Alrtnn<l«>r  Clly  (Tallapeosa)......... 

*^nnl«i«n  (ralnuun) 


■  ..#•••••••« 


•Tl4lli«<l«IS..    .        _    ••■! •— • 

'AloknnTer  nty  (Cuesa) 

l«Klnia  (Dallas) 


•  e  •  ■ 


•  • • es  e ••••••••• 


•«•••••••••••••< 


•Tuarkann  (MHIw) , . 

Mamohs  (roliinihla)  ••.■ 

Itrlrhi  NV»>i  Itt'lmi  (rhIUlpi) 

tort  Kmith  iHebwiiaa) 
ursha.  ••••••■•«»■•■•«■■■••■•••••-••  I 


yhlsa..>.....t<ji^,  HI « .If ««»««——«" 
LsagaiMi  uiarl  Jllwuldw  Mti'^sl^i 


Kvtiwrt  iwiiimrrtlvp 
(iHii'orklltilbUlty 


m>|itrml>«r  IMS, 


Mnrch  IMO, 
July  ISM. 


Do. 


March  lOaO, 


ConirnMmaa 


"^ 


.  high 
uyueat 


Connecllrut: 

huwlM. ........... 


Osd«larlo 

Olalino.  »••••••••••  • 

tTWln. ,  >•••••••••■■• 

BawaUkI  (St  lares). 


lAbor  market  srss 


•■•••••••••■ • 

■••••••■••••a 

••••••••••«• e 


••••■••••■*< 


^r|l|lllrtuwn  (part) 

'NurMlrh 

ThntuiiannvUle  (part) 

WllUniitntlc..... 

DmUi'Imii..  ......••••...... 

i<riPi*M      .................. 

Nrw  llrtlaln 

'Nfrrldin  uiart)... 

MtiMli'towii  (|>art) 

TImmiwoiivIlM  (part).... 
*Turi  \\Mi\M\ 
•AniMmln  (purO.. 
ifi'iHtrl 

\t'W   llllVPII 

NVntt'iliiiry  (|mm1).. ............. 

Iiri>lu<'i>iin  u*erU ••■■•■*•■•■. 

*AuiMtta  (|>arl). .....•.•...»•■•...... 

lUnliiiry  (|»i.'t)........ ..■......«• 

))i4iiniiry  (|MrU  ,...,.......•«.•.••••• 

WiWfUury  (imrt). ........■..■■«■>•••• 

*Tsrrumiuii  UMrU.i....t»*,*i*««*i*t 


■.....*..•.••••....•• 

|iri<U'>'i>»rl  (|Mtrt).. •.....••■. ..•«■*... 
*Mi<ii>lt'it  i.|N4rU.. .•..■......•.. ..>.... 


Karliril  pnwpeetivo 
dulv  uf  vUclblilty 


May  isas. 

Ai»rlhw». 
May  IVW. 

Do. 

Do. 

April  IMI. 


Do, 


Ausuiaisas. 

ApHIIWib 

funslIM 


Ci 
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May  U 


C^rngftifsnat  dittrictt  with  lobor  market*  aufferina  from  tubataniial  labor  tiurplua,  indieating  current  and  prospeetttHi  date  of  ttitihUit\i 

for  benefits  under  area  redevelopment  hill,  April  1U69 — Coiitinticd 

(NOTK.— Th«  toUowtnc  ia  a  liit  of  labor  markets  with  a  subitanf  lal  liihor  surpliw.  Tho»p  ciirn'nlly  cllplhlp  for  boneffts  un<lor  iir«|>«>«p<|  iirt>tt  nnlf  veW»|>m«»nt  Irgtetiitlnn  arr  mark<M| 
with  (•).  8m  note  at  f«(i  of  tabl« .  Thm>*rllP8t  likely  dale  of  i«ll«lhllltvr  for  othw  Inlwr  niurkrt.t  Is  nott><l  when<  InlormntUm  la  tiv»ll«hlr,  on  tm-  nwumpllon  tliiit  tht-  currvnt 
level  of  unemployment  will  continue.    A  list  of  rural  oountiM  ellflblv  for  beneflU  la  aTallnhlv  M>p<krutely.) 


ControHman 


PlorUIn: 

H<<rk>ni,  Jr........ 

Hlkon 

aconil:t: 

HlltMI.... .......■«. 

vrown.  ............ . 

riynt.  Ir 

For  reNter... •■...... 

l.tuulruiu. ..•.«•«... 

Mltelwll ,.,., 


fr«um(Hi.iii«M««if 


iiititiiiiiii 
iiitiiiitiii 

iiimti 
1111111111' 


I.  - ^.WWt 
'W    III 

MnMmiiiitit 
iiitiiiitiiii 


ttttt 
tkttiitii 

tttllttio 

«i»»iii%iii»i 


MIlHttIt  t»t>tti»ii> 


•••>•*»■•••> 

WnM«  ft  ••«•*••*•» 

matMkowMii 

|lii|)lvy.. 


•tmpaoa 


••••••* 


«••••••••■■ 


■nrtnier.., 
Yat«a..4.., 

iBdUna: 

A(tatr 

Barr 

Bradeinaa.. ........ 


Br«y. 


!••••••••■< 


BallMk 


•••••••••••■a 


Boctta 


••••«••««•••« 


Madden, . 


••••««•«• 


Want)tk>r. 


•««••••««« 


Ittwa; 

Cm 

•Mv 

KMMtwi; 


Labor  market  area 


St.  Auriatino  (8t.  .Tohnt).... 
ApoJaoblcola  (r  runkUn) 


Waycrow  (Ware) 

*To<)c«M  (hmnklln) 

Wnrr<'iUoi>(\\«rn«n).„ 

Carmllton  (rlty  at  Carrolltnn  aiitl 

Cftrroll) 

J>i»wiioi«  (Terrell)     

•To«'«'ou  ( lliilwdliniin,  MiKpheiM)...... 

tefhirton-tNiininprce  (JiM'kmtiO   
tlllKy  (KiMiulii,  (Miiieri  Murray  aiul 
_  iMi'lieniii, 
ii.li^Miwii^HavkMiHwl  (l*«ul«lliMi  anil 

iKaiiHlH,  (himar,  Murray  and 
MwtitiwMM'o  llliimuuaU..«ii«iMiMti.. 


'    itiwl 

r 


ff 


[^^VHQniltlltlllini' 


Hill  iiiitiiuiitiii«i  111 


^Hi  )»*L. ..........  v._.    LI 

iMMliiami 


MM, 


•h«Mi\S»«» 


«»ll«l  iWIIII 

ha  Hal^  (hurvaii  auu  wmI 
M  t»a  i^hIIv), 


(^hii<Mio(l>ui*Ma») 


WMtt>rll  tMft 


>•••••«•>••••>••••>> 


.«.«••••••.•» 


...••.•.•..•■< 


it.  tiOMla.  Mo.'lll.  (MatltMn  Mid  Ml, 
rlalrt, 

|rblrAim  (tiu  Pa«ei ..., 

MlarrlnburtcNVlilliO...... 

•lAlplifleUl  (MonUnmory) 

*Moiint     (*urnii>l-ulm'w     (KdwohU, 

I.Awre»r«>,  Hlrhlmnd,  «'al>aiili), 
*Motint  Vrrnon  (llaiiulton,  Ji'lTprmm, 

Weyiii'V  ' 

*r«<niraUa  (ritnioii,  Marl«i) , 

MiM<oinb  (MrlHfnouih) 


uulncy  (Adamm 
Tu 


•  ••«••••«••••■•••■ 


'aylorvlllo  (IMirUUau).. 

|)ei<Htur  (Mamn) 

Chlraiu  (l)u  I'ace) 

Port  Wayne  (Allen).... 

Ii\(lliuM|>ult«  (.Morion) , 

VMIrliltfun  Clty-U  I'orte  (U  FOfte). 

Houth  Itond  (t)(.  Jmie|)b) 

Rourh«)n  (Mikmhall) 

*Viiii<ehn<>i(  ( Knox) 

Rdliilitirv  iJohnmn) 

*Kviu)^vll|p  (Vuud)<rburgh). 

1Vlor«l.iir«  (iMki-) 

liOuHMIIo.  Kv.III.  (Clark  and  Floyd) 

lxift»iu>|M>rt  (('Me) 

M()roi<<xi  (Newton) 

Wartaw  (KoM<lu«ko). , 

•MnnHe  (I>«<lawnn>) , 

'HU-hnioitd  ( Wayne).. .^.....^ 

•ronn«T!<vlllt>  (Pikyi'tta,  ROHIi  Union) 

•New  t'lkulle  (llenty) 

8h«>lliyvlllo  (Sh(>ll>y) 

I'nlon  (Miy  (Handol|)h). 
•Connemvllle  (Kranklln).. 
rolunibuN  (llartholumaw) 

Chleaiio  (I.Hk«>i  ..  

Andentoii  (Ma«ttaun) _. 

llartKwtl  Oily  and  MontiwHer 

tntiU. 
HiU)tln|iton  (Hundntton).... 

•Terr*  llaHle  (Vlirti).  ..,.,„„„ 

NubleavlUe  ( llanUliuu) . .............. 


•••«•••«••«••< 


•••••««•« 


Otluu«wa  (Wa|«»lK>)  .  ..v.......... 

KeoRuk  (aoutnern  half  of  uaai...... 

AwhWW  \AI9tiiiQlu% ..««. !«•.«.... 

*0«llmvUW*l|tkM«dan«>HfMM 
•ntuburt  (OWlBMal  CttwfoHl)... 
I*t  fuotuotM  «t  Mtl  of  Ubl«> 


Ktirlli'iit  pr«MtM>ctlve 
date  uf  cIlRlblllty 


|l|'|dl>HI>iVI  IH*V 


\h 


hilkim 


Retdemher  IIMI, 

July  IMtf, 

Ml' litem l>er  IIM 


Jamuury  IMa 

July  \W». 
BeptenilMT  IMW. 

July  IMO. 
July  IMO. 

Do. 


MaylM. 


July  tM». 
feptentljer  IM*. 
lulylVW, 


Dt. 


CongrriMman 


Kentucky: 

.Nitlrlier. 

I'erklni 


*llef , « • .. ....«•.«* 


UluldileneW.,,,,,, 


l<w)lilH«iai 


IWmihii    ,„„„, 
TmMDitaMH.   ....I. 


uWu 


Mttiiim 


\\v\Mm  niutiii 


Mai'iKtMi*! 

nH>«Mi«.tiiitiiw. 

NlnH    .tiiiitit. 
rvhfi'     ••iiiiiiit.. 

(Urniall  ...t.it.t.. 


MaMMM'huiwlltt 


Rnlaitd... 


........«• 


11  (Ira  e . ............. 

V  outa. ............. 


IVmuliua 


M Art  In  ••••••••••••< 


Phllbla.^ 


Kn||w*«««««««»«tt 


Mlohlfon: 

Oenneii...........i 


8  roomAtM. ....... 1 
Oh  uay ...... ...... 

(>derl>eri. ......... 

Olutmbariiibk........ 

Dln««U...M....M., 


I^ihor  market  ikrea 


I<OlllllVlll«- 

•.Mitdl!>mtvlll<<  (llo|>klni,  Welwter).... 

•(iMI-lllllHiro  (I>IIV|4-MI  ...         

•Hiiiurd  (Itrt'ulhltl,  l^'lrher,  IVrry) 
*.Miin>hi'iMl-(lruyMNi  (I'arler,  Klllutt, 

(ln*«'iiiii>.  Itowitn), 
•|'i»lnl»vlll('  l'ri'«l(»n«l>iirt     (Kjoyd, 

jiiliiiiHiii,  Knoll,  Miwoihn,  Mnrlui). 

M'Iki'Vlllr.WlllltklMMNI  (I'Ikei 

•t'orliln  it'Uy,  Knui,  Uurel,  mtll- 

•Mid<(l«>«lMiro  Hi«rltui  (Iteil,  Harlan, 
hMille) 

*l'l«<ltllHtll 

♦  Mmilwttunii'  iMHldenUi*!      :      -v 
MI«i»Vlif>  iiV  iriirUllati,  TwM.  TrtM' 

Akuandil'UHmdde*  I'tMi'lo        ... 
n'\Mnm«M\Vwir.»tf»illl'^iij*l,.,,. 

tl|«>|ni)Ma  IriV  UMfV  M»lt\    ,,iir 
Jl„, 


4d 


luniinua 


a^  NiH>  t|«a»»  lid  ruM«»a^U»nl 

Alliil«U  atiill*  i\)  ki<ldit>ta<<*,  Ni«iU' 
h»a»,  «M»lT,l»nH»lM> 


kittittiitktii 

kttttttllllk 


iHiHt.Hv  iimtv       ... 
..i«Unin«l'(  ii'aMitMl 

Fh'<Wlfl  iFWMNMl.MMtitttttiM. 

iMnlltttUl*  .  • .  •»»•••••••••»•»»••••»•»%» 

IItwRUI  *  *•«••••••••••••••»••••«••»«• 

IIOIIv9VWr .   ■••aa»ft*»«a.  •••e«*a«n««aB«« 

iirintrteld  llolyMta  (part)............ 

nr^'kioit  (iM%ft)  .••••••••••••••■••••••• 

*Norih  AiUitu 

•ruufu^iti  .... 

O  VSMIlNIUI       ,.....,«.« 

ii)rliiffleld-llo|>^ike  (part).... 

•(treat  ItorrlMlon 

W<iroiwlt<r 

nrtK<ktun  (|iart) 

•TaunloM  (|iart) 

PI V w  itwi Rir»i  . .  ••«••••••■••••••••••• 

iprlnvfleM-llolyoke  dairt) 

Kantiieket-Martha*!  VtneytMil. ....... 

I'ly  mouth 

•l.«wri'nc»  (|Nirt) 

•Kull  l(l\(<r 

Hnirkton  (|>art). 
•.Milfortl  (|iart».. 
•Tminditi  (|i«rt). 
FlIohlMirt  (iNtft) 
•MarlUiro  (|»art) 
•Mlltorl  (iwt). 
*ttouthl>rld|t«-W 
•Wore  (|Mirt>..., 
At  hoi.  .•••...... 

Oardnar 

Clinton 

FItehburg  (part) 

'Marlboro  (part) 

•liowell  .. 


•••••••••••••••••••••• 


•■••••■••••••••••••••I 


••••••••••■••«••••• 


»«•••••••* 


•••««•«••••«•••««•«•• 


) 


*rran  Mountain  (DIoklnaan,  lr«n) 

(kieble  (Oofeble) 

•Uetmit  (Mitklana) 

*l«mla«H*kUnrUr«MtvUla. . 
•HayOlly 

*I>ftr«lt  (Wayna) 


................ 

................ 

«.■...........•«.. 

........... 


^ %«.......... ......... 


EnrlUin  |im»iM>ctlve 
dole  u(rll«ll>IIUy 


May  lltM. 


HnidviuUm  iiil, 


m  «Mlt 


liiiylMl^ 


Un. 


J  I  ay  XVm, 
una  IM». 
uly  IM*. 
JuitaltAl, 

Do. 


liDylNI. 
JiumMM. 

Juna  IMH 


|)o 
MeoMinally  high 
iwanipioy  tiMni 
Inane 

1)0. 
MayltHi 


JlUMlNH 


AprUlMl. 
Jolyitai, 
IK, 


•aptamhir  \%tk 


L 


1959 
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CongretaiontU  dittriett  mth  labor  market*  tujferinp  from  »uh»lantial  labor  turplua,  indicating  current  and  protpeetipt  date  of  eligibilitif 

for  benefit*  under  area  redevelopment  bill,  A  pril  1989 — Continued 

(.Voni.— The  fbttowtnt  ii  a  IM  of  labor  market*  with  a  aobatantlal  labor  mrpltu.  Thoae  oorrmtly  eUitble  fer  baneflta  under  imposed  area  redereloiunent  lettelatlon  are  marked 
with  (*).  Roe  nota  at  «ad  of  taMn.  The  eorlteat  likely  date  of  cllilbtltly  Ibr  other  labor  marketx  u  note<l  where  Information  Is  available,  on  the  anumptlon  that  the  curn<nt 
level  of  unemployment  will  continue.    A  llat  of  rural  counties  eligible  tor  benefits  Is  available  separately.) 


M  Ichlgan— Continued 

#  or... . ............. 

UrlUn. ....... ...... 


IIVIilllM.  ..«..■....* 
liolTllMMI...... 


Johanoan, 


^  mil.. «t«««f ««««<*  ^ 

1  •.  .«11l.. 

M'  -tiifit*' 


tiMlarHiMtiiuitit 


Ml 


uuiiliiiin 


tlllttUf 


ArwWlHjf  i.iiii. 
THlHlgfiiitmuiii 
ItMHn.kitiiitiiiit 


M 


\Nlh>lMM.it, 

)l.i( 
inWH^.tttttttti 


llitllittt.iitiitiiti. 

ntwwn, 
fatiiMW 


.  .*.•.•». k. 


rarnahati >. 


t'lir|iiln|ih«r 

I'Uflll 


flull.. 
OIMW. 


a««ttttft«ak«»«a 

••••••••••••a 


Labor  market  wea 


•Oriuid  K>t|ii<l«     

Ilnlland-Orand  tfaven..... 
*.Mii>ik<'|titn  (NtiiNkegun)... 

MMtlal<<e  (Monlntee)  

Si>rih|tiirl  (l.(<«'luniui)  ..... 

'rreverw  lOrand  IVaverw) 
•IMriill  (Wi«,\ne>       .      .......... 

Miitilh  Haven  (Van  Muren). ....... ■ 

•IWiiiiiit  I htrlMir..,, ....... ........ 

AMe|l>%ll    .  .....•.....«•■«**«•. .9*. .■ 

••IIMSIS     .......i«..«.tttf«. «.*.«.« 

Iitiili  ('ii<.'k       ._ ,....,.„.«. 

Ilill«l'tl<<  (Mlll«ilah>l        ...«..,«,.. 

Ml  i><iiiiiiti'«>  t.SlMti<MtlllMi.....«i(.. 
•  K>M<«ualia     •i.i<M«<<> 

MH'lxtil  iWH»iw),.,„„,i,,,fi>«i< 

•Motliin'  (M><m««<l  .,,!.. I, mil,,, 

'VttWtl  .->',1«MII1I1V 

ltd  MiMtt  >|iiiumv 


•  •.••••«•  •  • ' 


Ai(t«  MiMtf  Vim 
M»*ksi<n  . 
thiiiuii  iM «M<ii 
ir  ,<i  llui  .1.   B| 


•»»«»I»»H«««' 


Mll(« 


il\HI|MlLm»t»(|l  luiiiiiiiu. 

\Vll«»t«lt(Wi>lHlu\         ■.uuiiumiii 

\Si'<l    IStinl   il'Ui,   rm>'liHt   nVA 

IUUItUt\At 

I-  "  iunmc  . 


•nat 


Mil  tiinh  il'lk*-' 


k.it 
..ittilitikiil. 
Uklkltkllllll 
.ktk>.tk»kt-< 
iklkt.tlkt. 

....41.... 


F.nrHest  prfwpectlTP 
dutvuf  cllKlblllly 


Oclolier  lUM, 


Do. 

Ma)  \Mt, 


^lOUl'Nr  ••••••••• 

■ulliran 

Montana;  An<ler*nn. 


Nebraska:  Cunning* 
ham. 

New  Jrr«ey; 

AiMohlilo.. ........ 

Aurhinolfoas...... 


Calilll... 
CanlWM. 
DanMa.. 


.......... 


........... 


Dwyar ......... 

Prallnghuyien.. 


Qallaghar. 

Otann.. 

Osmera 


........... 


............. 


Itodlna.. 

TltompoM... 


•«•%%%«•••«• 
•«•••« 


WKinaii..., 


»••%•••••%*% 


k>ih<«i  HI  iKa»t«ii«t'iiy),istt»»>i> 

•.l»»l»llh  lltM»«»>  ...... tt 1. 1> 

p»    l*»ttl»i»l    t'liiMleai  ^  ,^-.n».,.. 
||<,h»iii>««i  iSlartnn  and  Hann. ....... 

*¥\M  Ktver 

Cnlnetl  (  I'etaei 

KaM*tMi  ntv  (JarlwHO 

tu    l<Mil«  (Ml   I^eil«>  ,    __ 

VS  oatiiMrlmt  ( ytankllni. ............ 

KehiM,*  i  iiy  (ClNy*.  .  .............. 

t'ernlbersvllte  (I'emlsrot)............ 

r<l»  «Htnr<l<>a« 

HI    l^ihi  lat    l^iN).. 

VS  lUilnnviiin  iKiitiiklln)... 

Mi4r.hall  (Italine).. 

I«e.|>ili.>  il'ellio 

Venellle*  (Mnrtan).... 
Kt  |,(Mili  (Nt  l.miU)... 
Wvhtngtan  (Franklin) 

•limie  

•Ki«liM>ell... 
•«»reM  Kails       . 
Monfher  (Mewvhiv)  ... 
Hoimiluii  iMiinx'lxhell). 
tienbeyFlaiTllle'Whltetall    (part    of 

l>iintels). 
fv^^iri^p  t' vAf^) .  •>  •  ••«••••■••••■•*•••< 


.   ..OAtOlOk*. 

takok  a«kftt%««» 

a0kk»k04%o«a  k. 

k%kkaka«»k*  a . 


•••••••••••• • 


. •••••••••••»••••• 


•  •«• ••••tea*  ao* 


■ ■ a • «• •••• 


•••••••• I 


■••••■•••••• •■•••••• < 


•  •  a  »••••••••• 


•■•••••■ 


••»•••«•< 


••••••••«••• 


••••»«««•••••■ 


■•••••••«•••••••••  ' 


••••••••••••••••••••*•• 


NfwmHi     , 

l>efih  Amboy, 

•I'hiladetphia  (Camdea,  OloMcwtor) 

■    nl^^^VeVi  ..as************************ 

Nrwark. 

Ntwark 

noHifleld  -HomerrWa, 
Morrtstown*  UoTor. . , 
riklnleUMtoiBerTllla. 
|Hrth  Amboy... 

N^wwv.  «■•«••«••«••••««•••••«*«•«•»«• 
M'hlladalphlk  (DtirUniMMi)... ........ 

1  tf^lltOn.«.»«««tt«««*tt«k««kk««ttm»««kk%tt« 

Nt^wiU'lli  «<••««•«««••«%••••««•««••••••« 

M UlTiUlOWII*  lJ9Wf»«tt««««**tt%»%%»«*«* 

l^n^lMaa  ••••■««•••«••«%•••*••••«»•••• 

I  rlalnMd<Ak|Nrrllw.  ..........•**••• 

I  Flemtiwloa(iutkttlunier«l«k)..«i..* 

9f^  fontnotog  kt  »nd  of  tablo. 


4 Mill  \\m 


\\\\\  IH^ 


lk.|di<H«N>i  \m. 
M.t>  l»MI, 


M*)d*'***>«*t  IMI 

Jul)  \m. 


F'l  iili  inl<«>i  IkMt 
July  law, 

i«ettteinber  lIMn 

Hi'iiiiniUt  IW.M). 

Aniu*l  IVM, 
July  lUMi 
Kv|il«'nilK>r  IkiW. 


Julv  lUAk 
He|tU<inlH<i  IIMU, 


July  IkM. 
l>o. 

1)0. 

I>o. 
l>o. 
I>o. 

1)0. 

8<'iitt'mher  lUk. 
Jnlv  IkM. 
8ei)iember  lUk. 
July  IWM>. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 


l>o. 
l>o. 

US 

>o. 

S 

Rtnlembsf  INI, 
ily  l««k. 


Congressman 


New  Mexico: 

Montoya.. ........ 

ni  orris. .  •..••..... 

.New  York; 

DiiUkl 

Kllliuru... ........ 

Milli'r..  ••.••••... 

(i  Itrten. ...... .... 

0»it<rl4g.,,,.,.,... 

j;illlnit.„.,.,.t.... 
l|«<od. ...... °....,,  ■ 


)IvMmh«.,,,.,,|,i 
tdi|»MU.     ..Miiv 


HI   Ml>Ml««    II, nil, 


Wk 


nuiiiiiiiii 

ttlltllUlIll 


Labor  market  area 


Deminc  (T.una)  , 

1.011  V(Tn<  (Hon  Miguel) 

Raton  (CoIHu)... 

*.s'('«  burKh-MlUdletown-Beoeou 

(I'ntnunii. 
Huftitlo  ijHtrt  of  RufTalo)... 
Wuli'ttowii 

HiiifMlo  (Nduiara,  nart  n(  RrW) 

A  ittun)  •^eiipneetany.Trwy  <AIMny)  . 
Mim'tvin 
)rH>atw  (Orlnniiii 


f t«ia|««lllttt1< 


mill' 


iAlWtv«a»      

•'»»m«iiini",'»min' 
itii«iitiiiiiiiiiiiii?< 
illlll1tl«ltii< 


rarrti^«..rt«iww. 


VVhaHHH 


iKlllM 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 k  > > . 
tarfy  kktik.k.kk.kk. 

letHUHr.  t  «..kkk.kkk* 

Insrh ..i.k.k.kik.k. 
jlirkwy  ............ 

eller . ...........t. 

lelahey  ........... 

tentunian.......... 

nillinifN>r.. ......... 

HKMey . ........ft... 


nuffabuMriiif  Kria), ,„„„„„„„. 

Oneida  (M'«.li»4i(u vu'nv. 

•  riiiu«  Hi>in«<  (llrrklHiar  kM  OllMk). 

\n\iUsiHi-  (AiW^MiJl 

MfWI*! 

•(l|(MII.( 

'Ml     ■■' 

tAuStSiii'lft  itiiiniiiniiiiiiiuiiii 

J\\WyW*T W  UlllltUllllllUllUllll 

«lBrMi.frtli«U«^«t«H  hlM»  iVVaHi*! 
}  Mn»i)l»'l»>«a»> 


^arbwteln. .......... 

nio    ,.  ........... 

1 1 aliirm.. .......... 

I  iiMiiey  ■ ............ 

Ijniuman.......... 

^pny...... ......... 

^iHiun.............. 

Lindsay 

PowelL..«.....M... 

nOOfW/ •■•••••••■  «»i 

8»,  Owirge 

SitnUiMielo.... 

TVIIer I 

Walnwrlght. 

y.el(<nko 

North  Carolina: 

Cooley 


IHtrham.. 
Fountain. 

HoU 


•«««••« •« 


Klichm. 


«««•«•« 
'«•««•••••*•«* 


Whltener 


Ohio; 

muinnarl,  Jr...... 

WllVt  •«  a  «•%•«•••  o«  « 


Hiiw.  ■«%•»••«••«■  ««k 

Bff1)WBft%otft»»ft«%0»»a 


tw 


^  'h^H').»fekiikkkftftfcA»»ftftklk 


'l^^^ll  OlfWlW  «  k  k  kktfcfttftiftbkk&kkibk 

J^M'   VtMl|..kk.kkkftft»%l»kkikftkkkkkklka 

K  titt*.     ^.  ^aakkktkftftktkaftfttklktftftikkb 

NftAftt^M  .»kftkfek««kft«ft»ft»ikkftftkft*ftftftftftftk 
Iv^H^^tl'*  .baAkkkkakkkkkkkftkkkftokftktkftktka 
Mftlh^       .     t  .  .  ^  kkkftkkkkftAftftftftttftaftkAtkta 

KUMt^i  W ^t^^^Mktftftttk«ftftfeftftftftftftftftk*ft«k 

UtH***nK    ..  akakaa*k4»okoa«k»Knftn»aft«kOo 
^  AMMttl.  k»»»okoksaaKOk»oft»»*ftOB»aft*s«oo 
Iff  (Hi  H    ..  . aa * •••■^••^••■••«»»tttt»»»i 

iT  (41  PnMNr  »«»••*«•••••••••••  •••••••oa 

^OW    TOrKa* •••••••  o»«oo*»o*»»*tto*oa»« 

Itmnt  , 
(Jiieens 
Hroni.. 
titieena 
Kings... 

New  York.... 

^l*W       ■    Of  ■  •  a  ••>•••••»  •  •••■ 

Hirhmond  (part  of  Ktnga) 

n'^klunfi  •  •«•••••••••«»•••••••••••••••• 

Nrw  York........ 

Now  York***.... 

hfasaaii.  WulMk 

kNttW  1  OTK*. .......... ..«•.•••..•«< 


■•..•.•..■••••••••■.••.•••••I 

• >■...««•«»• •....•...•.•.•o% 


... ....... 


k «>..... •.....••....... 


Earliest  pposnectlra 
date  uf  ellclblllty 


July  IttN, 
Orlolier  l«.M, 
July  iu.su, 
Do, 


Navaiuber  IkAf, 

July  mt 


(V 


iw^ 


» 


)iiii»  \m. 

AllgUnt  IMIt 

tuly  IMI. 


H 


....«•«•» 


*RoekT  Mount  (Nash)....... 

Itolelin  (Witke) 

*Dtirnan  (iMirhani). ........... ...... 

*Klnstfln  (I/enotr) 

•Kooky  Mount  (Ediaoomba).. ....... 

•AHhevUle  (Itunromne) — 

•WayneavUla    (Haywood,    port    oT 
Jackson). 

liO'son  City  (Swain) 

ffrn<lorsonvllle 

M  urphy  (Cherokee) 

Ltneolnton  (Lhteoln) 

•Hoeklngham'llamlet 

*Fa)-ett(>vUle  (Cumbarland)........... 

Lumbertou  (RobMon)... 
Mnxborti  (Pt>t««>n) 


•Mo«u>t  Airy  (8umr) 
M«rlon  (MpIViweni. 
•«*lii>ll'y>Klnir«  Momi' 


^      omitiUu  (<?)svfiui^ 

*Rutherfordlbn*FQr«*t  City 


<>...«••«  •« ' 


I^tn  rlyrtAtlHirttiU.... 

FindUy  •  Timn  •  Foaturia  (llaiMwek, 

•«N«>w  )M\lla(M|ihlk>Dov«r  t^tmm- 

WtMl). 

*tfiM'tugm'id.ft.. ....................... 


July  II 


DOk 


Ok. 


Aiicusi  IkMk 
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May  U 


Cmt§n$H9nal  dittrieU  with  labor  mwkett  tufftrin 


arktii  mfferine  from  »uh»tatUial  labor  »urpiu»,  indieoHnt  eurrtmt  and  j»r— jwcttx  datt  of  ^iphilUfi 
^er  honofiU  wiuMr  mroa  rtdenlopmfnt  bill,  April  lM0-~CouUuu«d 


1 


^_     TboMeurrmily«lifflbtol«rb«atMatuKtoriwo|x>MdMMr«(toT«io9aaM)i||MM^ 

Thti  MurllMt  Uktiy  dM*  of  •IMbllUy  tor  ot^  labor  markola  U  boImI  whtn  MMtMlkm  U  •▼kltehto.  on  Iho  iMMJipilM  mk  Um 


(Nora.— TlM  Mlowtag  iiklMofkkboriBHktU  with  twbtUnlka  labor  Mrplin 
wtth(*).    SoonoUMtiMlorublo.    ThtiMurlloitUktly  datoofoliffibtlUy  tor      ^ 
l«v«t  or  oBMnploynMat  wUl  oonUnuo.    A  list  of  nirol  oounUo*  eUilb)*  tor  bonoflti  it  aTaUabte  M|Mnlity<) 


OoniTMimMi 


OhtO;-C0llttBIM4 


%«•«•••«%•••*« 


<*»»»•*«»»««*< 


OklitiMMm: 
AJkvl.. 


Bdmonaoa. 

8tMd 

Omon: 

Oraen 

Norblod.... 


tniman 

Pennsylvania: 
Bamtt.... 
Biata 


Labor  markot  ar«a 


« ••»«•«* 


k««»ttft«ft»  I 


YonufRtown  fpart  of  1>«iinbuU) 

A«ntana)K*r«niir<uii  

KwtRavtnn*  (I'lirlvBr)    

*Ni>w    l'hllaa«>l|U)ta-l><)v«>r  (C»mi)l, 

llanrlMMt). 
OtMihonvllW-WhrtNllui  (W.VaO 
*Kaiii  Uvt>r| 
(^imhrMffv 
MarMU  . 
teiM«vllK> 

WnmLolWhl  (Mnnnw)  . 
Y«M»W!>i<t«  I)  t.NUhtkntnv,  TnuabttU) 

Tnl»<tl«  (imr«  o(\\»»«>d>  

*.Mh«<ivt-l4wan-Nrli«tnvtUi^ 

*l^irtMnoutM^hllUro(>M>  (JarkaoiU  .  . 
•INirumoutb-ObUlifoUM  (l>lkv.  How, 

iMola). 
Ralavki  >  QfonrMown  >  Wvot  I'Blnn 

(.\<taiiM,  Brown,  t'lmaont). 

Potrau  (I<«Plor«) 

Aninrar«  (CarUc) 

*McA)nt(r  (PitUbunt) 

*Okmulcw-llenr)TtU  (Okmulfw).... 
8bawDM  (Pottawatomia) 


Portland  (Multnomah). 

Portland  (Clackamaii.  Waahlngton). 

McMlnnvllle  (YamhlU) 

St.  Helen*  (Columbia) 

Tillamook  (Tillamook) 

Toledo  (Lincoln) ... 

Astoria  (Clatsop) 

Oold  Beach  (Curry) 

Grants  Paas  (Josepbino) 

Albany ........ 


CooA  Bay. 
Eugene... 


Romborff 

•Pendleton  (Umatilla) 

Hood  River  (Hood  River) 


Byna.... 
Obrk 


Oorbett. 
Oarttn.. 


Dacna.. 
Dent... 
Fenton. 


FkxML. 

Fulton. 
Oavin.. 


Oranahan. 

Oieen 

BoUaod... 
Keanu.... 


Lafore 

Mllliken.... 
Moorehead. 
Morgan 


Mumma 


NU 

Prokop. 


Philadrlphla 

'Berwick- Bloomsburg  (part  (MT  Colum- 
bia). 

•Lock  Ilaven  (Cbnton) 

•gunbury-Shamokin- Mount  CarmeJ 
(.Montour,  part  of  Columbia). 

•Wllllam.iiwrt  (Lycoming) 

•Sayre-Athens-Towanda  (Bradford)... 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbargb  (Beaver) 

•Butler „ 

•.N'ew  Castle 

Pittsburgh 

Allentown-Bethlehem  (Lehigh). 

Philadelphia  (Bwiks) 

Philadelphia  (Ch««ter) 

Pittsburfh 

•PottsviUe  (Schuylkill) 

•Sunbury-Shamokln-Moont  Carmel 
(Northumberland). 

8t.  Marys  (Cameron) 

•Wilkes- Barre-Hadeton  (Luieme) 

Plttsburnh 

•Clcarfleld-DuBols  (part  of  Jefferson). 

Oil  City-Franklin-Tltusville  (Forest, 
Venango). 

St.  Marys  (Elk) 

Clarion  (Clarion) 

>Philadelpbla „ 

Pittsburgh 

Youngstown,  Ohlo-Pa.  (Meroer) 

•Erie _.._ 

Oil  Citv-Franklin-TltusviUe  (part  of 
Crawford). 

Pbiladelphla  (Montgomery) ...^... 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh... 

•Unlontown-ConnellavlUe  (Fayette).. 

Pittsburgh  (Washington) 

•I^ewistown  (Juni^ita) 

Harrlshurg  (Gunbwland  and  Dau- 
phin). 

Philadelphia 

Forest  Clty-Montrose  (Susquehanna). 

•Scranton  (Lackawanna).............. 


Karllast  prosiwrtlv* 
dataofallgihtllty 


Bee  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


July  iwra. 
Auiu.'l  IMA 


Ma)  ItM*. 

A)«uiii  vm, 

luly  IMk 


JuMe  IM*. 


May  IMH 


July  1990. 
l)o. 


Seasonally  high 

unemployment 

in  urea. 
.May  IWVU 
Seasonally  high 

unemployment 

in  area. 
Do. 


July  IWf. 


Do. 

April  1«N. 


Do. 
July  1«90. 

Do. 

Do. 
April  1»99. 


September  UvJ. 
April  1»5«. 

Do. 
September  lOw. 

July  IMS. 

April  1V.M). 
July  10S9. 

April  IftSO. 

July  1«M. 

Do. 
AprU  I«M. 

Do. 

July  1900. 

July  IWO. 


CongrtMunaa 


IVniMy  i  vania*  •Can. 
gulgtey 


?(||^  HIT         *•••«««••% 


T«M , 

^  nil  KMNVI* •  •»•»•*•■ 


Wailar. 


Rhmie  Island: 

Kitgnrtv 

Forand 

South  CaruUna:  Rivers. 
TenneMee: 

Bakrr 


BaM 

Davis 

Frailer,  Jr. 


Kvtns. 


Reeoe 

Texas: 

Brooks 

Burleaoo.... 

Kilgore 

Patman..... 

Rogers 

Young 


I^attar  market  ar«a 


Utah:  Dixon 

Vermont:  Meyer. 


Virginia: 
Jennings. 


Poff. 


Tuck 

Washington: 
Horan... 
Mack.... 


May 

Pelly 

Tollefson. 
We«tland. 


West  Virginia: 
Bailey 


Hechler. 


Kee. 


Moore. 


•.••••«••«•« 


•York  . 

llarrlsUirf   (rualwrhMHl  mA  l>«u< 

phtni. 
(MtyalHtrg  (A4mm)»...... 

W'^w'niw  ■•      ,•  «•%•«•••%%•«%«••< 

*J«thiwi««wii  (Cambria)......, 

lu«llaiMi  (Indiana^     .       

KltiHNnhur>Kird  Ciiy  (Anwaraa*)... . 
*Juhn!t|<iwn  (S«mM<nwU., 

•Ualsloan  (MiUln* 

*tMinb<try  o<h«i»<  >k  In-  Mawt 

(»»n,\«Wir,  I'nhmK 
rhanihpmbuni-WayBMbara   (Frank- 

Un,  KulUtOj. 

Phlla<lel|>hkk 

•AH«w»i»a  (Wlak) 

•<'kMr(WKl-l>uBali  Qairt  af  CMitfa. 

CWarflcldi 

•P«»U.'«vllk'  (part  of  Carbon) 

Allmtown-Hrlhlrhem  (Niirthamplna). 
I^ehlchton-Patmertun  (Carbon,  exrept 

Pnttsvlllr  area). 

•Provlflenoe.... 

•Nrwiiort 

•Providence 

Haropitm  (Ilamptoo) ............. 


•KnoxTllle  (Anderaoa,  Blount,  Knox). 
•La  Follett«sleiltoo-Taaewell  (Camp- 
bell). 

Cohimbia  (Manry) 

Memphis ......................... 

•Chattanooga 

Tracey  City  (Orundy) . 

I..rwlsDurg  (Marshall) 

Murfrewboro  (Kutherfcrd) 

Sh«ll>y vlllr  .  HMford) 

•Brtitol-Johnson  City-Klngsport 


Beaumoot-Port  Arthur 

Dublin  (Comanche  and  Krath) 

Laredo 

•Texarkana  (Bowie) 

Pampa  (Oray) ... 

Corpus  Chrtsti 

Karnes  City  (Karnes) 

Price  (Carl»on  and  Kmery) 

•Springfield 

Burlington 

Brattle)<oro  (part  af  Wlodkaai) 

St.    John.shiinr    (part  of  Calodoala. 
Essci,  Orlcaaa.  and  WmttagUifa). 

Qap-Appalaehia    (Lee, 
Ise). 

Richlands-BlueAeld 

•Bristol-Johnson     Ctty-Klngnort. 

Tenn.  (Washington  County.  Va.). 
•Radford- Pulaski    (Floyd.    Mont- 
gomery) 

Roanoke 

•Radford-Pulaski  (W>the) 


Barliaat  praaMoUvf 
dataofaliglbuilx 


JuUrlMlk 


(le|>K>mlwr  II 
IK. 


Da. 

Inly  IM». 

Da. 


September  !• 
July  19N. 


•Big    Stone 

WU 


Spokane 

•Aberdeen........ .... 

•Olympla 

F.llensburg  (Kittitas) 

Bremerton 

Tacoma .............. 

•.Vnaoortes 

Bellingham 

Everett 

•Port  Aiweles 

Friday  Harbor  (San  Juan). 


•Charleston  (Fayette) 

•Clark.sburg  (Harrison) 

Parkersburg  (Calhoun,  Ritchie.  Wirt) 

•Logan  (Lincoln) 

•Pofait  Pleasant-OaUipoite   (Jacksoo, 

Mason,  Putnam). 
•Huntington- Ashland  (Cabell.  Wayne) 

Parkersburg  (Pleasants  Wood) 

•Roocevert4>-White  .Sulphur  Springs 

(Oreenbrler,  Monroe). 

•Welch  (McDowell) 

•BluefleM  (Mercer) 

•PikevlOe-WUllamsan  (Mtaigo) 

•Fabmont  (Marion) 

•WheeUng     (W.     Va.)-I 

Ohio. 


l) -Steuben  vllle. 


Do. 
May  1M0. 

July  IMt. 
July  1««0L 

August  l9Sk 

September  lA 
July  IMS. 


Junel9«. 

July  laaa. 

May  IMi. 
Do. 


Jolyll 


1959 
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Congrutiomal  ditlricU  vnlk  labor  marktla  mjfmrina  from  tiiUlanfta/  labor  ttirp/iM,  indicaling  curroni  and  protptctiot  dat$  of  riifibiiiti/ 

for  bon§fit4  undtr  arta  rtdmflopmont  bill,  AprU  i.95d— Continued 

(N'oTi.-The  ^)nowt^g  U  a  lUt  of  labor  markaU  with  asubetantlal  labor  surplm.  Thoea  eurrantly  •llilhle  tor  baneflU  under  propoMd  ares  redevetopmant  1«iilaUoa  va  maiM 
with  (*).  fee  note  at  end  of  labia.  Tbaaarllasi  likely  dale  of  eUglblllty  tor  other  labor  markets  Is  noia^l  whara  Informatmi  M  aTallabla,  un  iba  aiiwnpttan  ttiat  ttm  ourraot 
Isvel  of  uneuiploynieui  will  continue.    A  list  of  rtiral  oountl».H  eligible  ror  benefits  U  available  aeparataly  ) 


We«l  Virtlnla-Ooa. 


•UM««««< 
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RtnUL   RDBTCLOrMBNT    AlSAt   PaOCUBIB   IT 

THE  Hot78B  Banking  CoMMirm  in  Pao« 
roan  AasA  Reokvxlopmxnt  Act 
Nont. — ^Tha  bill  racommended  by  tha 
House  Banking  Committee  declaraa  that 
among  the  rural  redevelopment  areas  "shall 
be  Included  •  •  •  any  county  (1)  which  U 
among  the  500  countlea  In  the  United  SUtea 
ranked  l.oweat  in  level  of  living  of  farm- 
operator  families:  or  (3)  which  la  among  the 
600  couiitlea  in  the  United  SUtes  having 
the  hlgbeat  percentage  of  commercial  farms 
producing  leas  than  12,500  worth  of  producta 
for  sale  annually." 

The  counties  listed  below  conform  to  tbeae 
categorlea: 

(Ck>ngreasman  and  rural  cotinty) 

ALABAMA 

Arroarwa:  BartMur,  Bullock,  Coffee,  Oe- 
neva.  Henry,  Houston.  Lee,  Macon,  Riuaell. 

Botkin:  Choctaw.  Clarke,  Marengo,  Mon- 
roe. Washington.  Wilcox. 

Elliott:  Blount.  Cullman.  Fayette.  Frank- 
lin. Lamar.  Marlon,  Plckena,  Walker,  Wln- 
aton. 

OaANT:  Butler.  Conecuh.  Covington,  Cren- 
ahaw,  Eacambla.  Ix>wndes,  Montgomery. 
Pike. 

JoKis:  Jackaon,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Morgan. 

Rains:  Chambers.  DeKalb,  Etowah,  Mar- 
ahall,  Randolph.  Tallapoosa. 

Robcbtb:  AuUuga,  Clay,  Coosa,  DaUaa. 
Elmore.  St.  Clair. 

SKLOKM :  Bibb.  Chilton,  Greene,  Hale,  Perry. 
Sumter,  Tiucaloosa. 

ABKAN8AS 

ALToao:  Conway,  Faulkner,  Pwry,  Pops, 
Tell. 

Oathinw:  cnay,  CMttenden,  Oreene,  Lee. 
PhlUipa,  St.  FrancU. 

Habbis:  Ashley,  Bradley,  Calhoim,  Clark, 
Columbia.  Hempstead,  Howard,  Lafayette, 
Little  Rlrer,  Miller,  Montgomery.  Nevada, 
Ouachita,  Pike,  Polk,  Sevier,  Union. 

Mills:  Cleburne,  F^ilton,  Independence. 
Izard,  Lawrence,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Sharp, 
Stone,  White,  Woodruff. 

NoRBKix:  Chicot,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  £>esha. 
Drew,  Grant,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Lonoks. 

TaucBLs:  Baxter,  Boone,  Johnson,  Logan. 
Madison,  Marlon,  Newton,  Scott,  Searcy,  Se- 
bastian, Van  Buren. 

runtiDA 

Matthxws:  Baker,  Gilchrist,  HamUton,  La- 
fayette, Madison,  Suwannee,  Union. 

Sous:  Calhoun,  Holmes.  Jackson.  Jeffer- 
son, Leon.  Okaloosa.  Walton.  Washington. 


OBOMI* 

BLrrcH:  Appling.  Atkinson,  Bacon.  Brant- 
ley, Charlton.  Clinch,  Coffee,  Schols,  Jeff 
Davis,  Lanier.  Pierce,  Telfair,  Wayne. 

BaowN:  Elbert.  Greene.  Hart,  Uncoln. 
Oglethorpe.  Taliaferro,  Warren,  Wilkea. 

Davis:  Rockdale. 

Pltnt:  Butts,  Carroll,  Clayton,  (3oweta, 
Payette.  Heard,  Henry,  Lamar,  Meriwether, 
Newton. 

Foaaxsm:  Clay,  Dodge,  Harris,  Marlon, 
Quitman,  Randolph,  Stewart,  Taylor,  Wilcox. 

Landrum  :  Fannin,  Gilmer,  Rabun.  Towns, 
Union.  White. 

Mitchell:  Chatooga,  Dade,  Douglas, 
Haralson,  Murray,  Walker. 

PiLCHza :  Baker.  Brooks.  Decattir,  Early. 

Pbeston:  Bryan,  Burke,  Evans,  Liberty. 
Long,  Montgomery,  Screven.  TrattnaU. 
Treutlen,  Wheeler. 

Vinson:  Baldwin,  Crawford,  Glascock, 
Hancock,  Jasper,  Johnson.  Twiggs,  Washing- 
ton, Wilkinson. 

XLLUfOIS 

Gxat:  Hardin,  Johnson,  Pope. 

KENTUCKY 

Chelt:   Adair,  Green.  Metcalfe. 

Natchxb:  Allen,  Breckinridge,  Butler,  Ed- 
monson, Grayson.  Hopkins,  Ohio. 

Pxbkins:  Breathitt.  Carter,  Elliott,  Floyd. 
Greenup.  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Lee,  MagofBn, 
Menifee,  Morgan,  Pike,  Rowan,  Wolfe. 

SiLxa:  Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland,  Jack- 
son, Knox,  Laurel,  Monroe,  Owsley,  Pulaski, 
Rockcastle,  Russell,  Wayne,  Whitley. 

Spencx:  Lewis. 

Stubblefixu):  Crittenden.  Graves,  Mc- 
cracken, Marshall. 

Watts:    Casey.  Estil,  PowelL 

LOtnSIANA 

BaooKs :  Bienville,  Claiborne,  De  Soto,  Red 
River,  Webster. 

McSwken:  Avoyelles,  Grant,  La  Salle. 
Natchitoches,  Sabine,  Vernon,  Winn. 

Morkison:  East  Feliciana.  Livingston,  St. 
Helena,  West  Feliciana. 

Passbcan:  Caldwell.  Catahoula,  Concordia. 
Franklin,  Lincoln.  Morehouse.  Richland, 
Union,  West  Carroll. 

Thompson:  Beauregard.  Kvangellne,  St. 
Landry. 

ICICHIOAM 

Bknnktt:  Iron. 

Ccdkkbxbo:  Alcona,  Clare.  Iosco. 

GBimir:  Wexford. 


Blatnik:  Itasca. 
Massball:  Aitkin. 


AMRNRitT:  Alcorn,  Attala,  Calhoun. 
Chickasaw,  ChocUw,  Clay,  luwamba.  Lee. 
Lowndes,  Monroe,  Noxubee.  Oktibbeha. 
Pontotoc,  Prentiss,  Tishomingo.  Webster. 
Winston. 

Colmxk:  Covington,  George,  Greene,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Jones,  Lamar.  Lawrence,  Mar- 
lon, Perry,  Wayne. 

Smith:  Bolivar,  Coahoma,  Holmes,  Hum- 
phreys, Issaquena,  Leflore,  Quitman,  Sharkey, 
Sunflower,  Tunica,  Washington. 

Whitten:  Benton,  Carroll,  De  Soto,  Gre- 
nada, Lafayette,  Marshall,  Montgomoy,  Pa- 
nola, Tallahatchie,  Tate.  Tippah,  Union, 
Yalobusha. 

Williams:  Adams,  Amite,  Claiborne,  Co- 
piah, Franklin,  Hinds,  Jefferson,  Lincoln. 
Pike,  Walthall,  Warren,  Wilkinson,  Yazoo. 

Winstead:  Clarke.  Jasper,  Kemper,  Lau- 
derdale, Leake,  Madison,  Neshoba,  Newton, 
Rankin,  Scott,  Simpson,  Smith. 

mxssoubx 

Randall:  Vernon. 

Brown:  Douglas,  Ozark,  Stone,  Taney, 
Wright. 

Carnahan:  Carter,  Dent,  Howell,  Iron, 
Madison,  Oregon.  Rejmolds,  Shannon.  Wash- 
ington, Wayne. 

Jones:  Bollinger,  Butler,  Ripley. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Montota,  Moexis:  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  San 
Miguel,  Sierra,  Socorro. 

north    CAROLINA 

Aubandcr:  Alexander,  Alleghany.  Asba, 
Stanly,  Watauga. 

Babi«n:  Duplin,  Onslow,  Pender. 

Bonner:   Hyde,  Tyrrell,  Washington. 

Fountain:  Halifax,  Warren. 

Hall  :  Buncombe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham, 
Haywood,  Jackson,  Macon,  Swain,  Transyl- 
vania. 

Jonas:  Avery.  Burke,  Catawba,  Lincoln, 
MltcheU. 

Kitchin:  Anson,  Davidson,  Montgomery, 
Scotland,  Wilkes. 

Lennon:  Bladen.  Brunswick.  Columbus, 
New  Hanover. 

Scott:  Caswell,  Person, 

Whiten  er:  Cleveland,  Madison,  McDowell, 
Polk,  Rutherford,  Yancey. 

OHIO 

Henoebson:  Guernsey.  NOble. 
Hoelleb:  (3allla. 

OKLAHOMA 

Albert:  Atoka,  Choctaw.  lAtlmer,  Le 
Flore,  McCurtain,  Pittsburg,  Pushmataha. 

Edmondson:  Adair,  Cherokee,  Dclawarei, 
HaskeU,  Mcintosh,  Okmulgee,  Sequoyah. 
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Bt**d:  Coal.  Creek,  Hughes.  Ltneoln,  Ok- 
fuskee, Semlaole. 

■OUTH    CAKOUNA 

AsKMomB.*  areenyllle.  lAUivne.  Spertan- 
bxirg.  Union. 

Dorn:  Abbeville,  Anderson,  Edgefield, 
Oreenwood,  McCormlck,  Newberry,  Oconee, 
Pickens,  Saluda. 

HkMPHXLL:  Cherokee,  Chester,  Chester- 
field. Fairfield,  Kershaw,  Lancaster,  York. 

McMnxAN:  Georgetown,  Horry,  Lee,  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Rn.KT:  Barnwell,   Lexington,   Ortmgeburg. 

Rivers:  Allendale,  Beaufort,  Berkeley, 
Charleston,  Clarendon,  Colleton,  Dorchester, 
Hampton,-  Jasper.  * 

TKNNXSSn 

Bakxr:  Anderson,  Blount,  Campbell,  Lou- 
don, Morgan,  Roane,  Scott,  Union. 

Bass:  Dickson,  Giles,  Hickman,  Hoxiston, 
Humphreys,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Perry,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Wa3me. 

Evesztt:  Haywood,  Lauderdale. 

EviNs:  Cannon,  Clay,  Cumberland,  De 
Kalb,  Fentress,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Macon, 
Moore,  Overton,  Pickett,  Putnam,  Ruther- 
ford, Smith,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  White, 
Wilson. 

Fkazikx:  Bledsoe,  Grundy,  McMlnn,  Mar- 
lon, Meigs,  Monroe,  Polk,  Rhea,  Sequatchie. 

MuaaAT:  Benton,  Carroll,  Decatur,  Fayette, 
Hardeman,  Hardin.  McNairy,  Madison. 

Rexcx:  Carter,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Grainger, 
Greene,  Hamblen.  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Jeffer- 
son, Johnson,  Sevier.  Sullivan.  Unicoi,  Wash- 
ington. 

TEXAS 

Beckwokth  :  Camp,  Panola,  Rusk,  Upshur, 
Wood. 

Brooks:   Newton,   Sabine.  San   Augustine. 

Dowot:  Anderson,  Angelina,  Cherokee, 
Henderson,  Houston,  Madison,  Polk,  San 
Jacinto,  Trinity,  Walker. 

Patmam:  Bowie,  Cass,  Franklin,  Harrison, 
Marlon,  Morris.  Red  River,  Tltus. 

Ratburn:  Rains. 

TXAGxnc:  Freestone.  Leon,  Robertson, 
Somervell. 

Thompson:  Lavaca. 

Thohwbctrt:  Bastrop,  Burleson. 

Young:  Duval,  McMullen. 

VIRGINIA 

AsBrrr:  Appomattox.  Buckingham.  Greens- 
ville. Lunenburg.  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Ed- 
ward. 

Downing:  York. 

Harrison:  Bath,  Highland. 

Jennings:  Buchanan.  Dickenson,  Lee, 
Russell,  Scott.  Tazewell.  Washington.  Wise. 

Poft:  Alleghany,  BedXord,  Craig,  Floyd. 

Smitr  :  Fluvanna.  Greene. 

Tuck:  Carroll.  Charlotte,  Grayson,  Hali- 
fax, Henry,  Patrick. 

WRST   VIROnnA 

BaiLvr:  Braxton.  Calhoun,  Clay,  Dod- 
dridge, Fayette.  Gilmer,  Harrison.  Lewis, 
Nicholas.  Ritchie,  Upshur,  Wirt. 

HBCMLaR:  Cabell.  Jackson.  Lincoln,  Mason. 
Pleasants,  Putnam,  Roane,  Tyler,  Wayne, 
Wood. 

Ksx:  Mercer,  Monroe.  Summers. 

Moors:  Brooke,  Marlon.  Taylor,  Wetzel. 

Slack:   Kanawha,  Raleigh. 

Staggers  :  Barbour,  Monongalia,  Randolph, 
Tucker,  Pocahontas,  Preston. 


INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  ofder  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  Is  rec- 
ORnized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  gtiess  I  will  talk  about  interest 
rates  on  my  own  time,  now.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patican]  would 
care  to  listen. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  a  very 
able  and  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House.  He  has  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
Memt)er  of  the  House,  and  long:  before, 
made  the  study  of  the  monetary  system 
of  our  country  one  of  his  mcdn  objects 
as  a  Member  of  the  House.  However, 
there  is  a  fundamental  of  the  money 
market  which  I  have  never  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  mention,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  money  is  a  com- 
modity. Money  obeys  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  Just  like  any  other  com- 
modity if  left  in  a  free  market. 

The  gentleman  decries  the  raise  in 
interest  rates.  But  he  says  very  little 
about  the  fact  that  the  dollar  has  prac- 
tically remained  stationary  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  I  would 
point  out  to  him  that  during  the  period 
he  mentioned  in  which  the  interest  rate 
remained  stationary  by  Government  ac- 
tion, the  value  of  the  dollar  went  down 
drastically.  The  interest  rate  could  be 
kept  low  only  by  tampering  with  the 
quantity  or  velocity  of  money.  This 
tampering  produced  low  interest  rates, 
but  caused  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
drop.  There  is  a  very  definite  correla- 
tion between  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  the  interest  rate,  as  shown  very 
graphically  by  our  experience  of  the  last 
few  years. 

I  would  also  remind  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  the  days  of  low  interest  rates 
to  which  he  refers  with  a  certain  amount 
of  nostalgia  came  during  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  and  during  World  War  II. 
at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  the 
industrial  element  of  the  country  to  ex- 
pand as  it  should  have  expanded  if  the 
war  had  not  come  along.  Only  after 
the  broadening  economy  and  the  dy- 
namic growth  of  our  economy  which  oc- 
curred after  January  1953.  caused  such 
a  demand  for  money  did  the  interest 
rate  go  up. 

The  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure,  that 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  money  the 
interest  rate  is  low.  In  this,  money 
obeys  the  economic  rules  of  any  com- 
modity. When  there  is  a  demand,  when 
the  business  communities  feel  good, 
when  there  is  money  in  the  pocket  of 
the  worlungman  and  he  is  spending 
that  money,  when  we  have  prosperity  as 
we  have  had  and  do  have  in  this  par- 
ticular administration,  then  i>erforce 
the  interest  rate  will  go  up  unless  the 
Oovemment  itself  takes  artificial  action 
to  keep  the  Interest  rate  down.  If  the 
Oovemment  wants  to  go  into  this  busi- 
ness of  supporting  bonds,  if  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  let  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  buy  these  bonds,  actually  taking 
part  In  a  transaction  that  is  a  book 
transaction  only,  then  letting  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  do  as  It  can  do  un- 
der the  law,  inflate  the  currency  because 
of  these  bonds  which  it  owns,  then,  of 
course,  we  can  have  low  interest  rates. 
But  I  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  I  submit  to  the  House  that 
the  only  way  this  can  be  done  Is  by  in- 
flation which  lowers  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  the  expense  of  the  person  who 
draws  a  pension,  at  the  expense  of  the 
workingman,  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  the  gentleman  and  those  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  always  profess  so 


much  love  for,  the  little  man.  they 
can  htan.  These  are  the  people  who 
suffer  thi*ough  inflation,  and  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

This  particular  administration  has 
tried  and  has  succeeded  in  holding  down 
inflation.  If  one  of  the  results  has  been 
an  increase  in  interest  rates,  then  I  say 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  again  in  order 
to  keep  the  American  workingman.  the 
American  farmer,  and  all  of  the  people 
whom  we  must  protect  in  this  Congress, 
protected  against  ruinous  inflation  as 
they  have  been  under  this  administra- 
tion. 


A  MISLEADINO  ARTICLE  APPEARS 
IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND 
TIMES  HERALD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Moulder]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Here  Id  there  appeared  an  article, 
the  theme  of  which  is  suggested  by  the 
headline:  "Momj>ni  Wonders,  'Was 
House  Group's  Red  Probe  "Used"  by  Cor- 
rupt Unionists'?" 

In  the  body  of  the  article  I  am  quoted 
as  follows: 

I  think  the  committee  should  investigate 
the  extent  to  which  It  may  have  been  un- 
knowingly   used    by   corrupt   union    leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  flatly  and  unequiv- 
ocally that  this  is  a  misquotation  of 
myself  and,  together  with  the  body  of 
the  article,  conveys  a  false  impression. 
I  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  article  is  an  attempt  to 
do  a  whitewash  Job  for  the  Communists. 

Yesterday,  a  staff  reporter  from  the 
Wa^ihington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
called  at  my  office  and  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  the  recent 
hearings  in  Chicago  on  Communist 
penetration  of  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers,  which  were  conducted  by  a 
subcommittee  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
This  staff  reporter  asked  me  if  I  knew 
of  certain  activities  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  another  union,  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters,  who  he  said  had  been 
Involved  in  some  questionable  conduct. 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
this.  The  staff  reporter  then  suggested 
to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  hearings  In 
Chicago  on  Communist  penetration  of 
the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  was 
to  benefit  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters Union,  which  operates  in  an  allied 
field  to  that  of  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers.  I  told  the  reporter  at  this  point 
that  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  not  concerned  at  all  with 
any  conflict  between  labor  organizations 
as  such:  that  our  sole  and  exclusive  con- 
cern was  to  pursue  Communists 
wherever  they  may  be;  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  recent  hearings  in  Chicago 
were  effective,  efficiently  handled,  and 
were  baaed  on  sotmd,  reliable  sources  of 
information  including  the  testimony  of 
three  reliable  witnesses,  one  of  whom 
until  recently  has  been  an  imdercover 
agent  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. 
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The  reporter  then  asked  me  if  I  knew 
that  United  Packinghouse  Workers  was 
competing  In  Puerto  Rico  with  Hoffa's 
Teamsters'  Union  in  an  organizing  drive 
of  the  island,  and  that  the  effect  of  our 
hearings  in  Chicago  on  the  penetration 
of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
would  be  to  benefit  Hoffa. 

Here  again,  I  told  the  reporter  that  I 
know  nothing  about  this,  and  that  it  was 
not  of  concern  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  because  we 
were  interested  in  developing  factual 
material  on  Communists  wherever  they 
may  be. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation.  I 
recounted  to  the  reporter  some  of  the 
factual  information  which  was  devel- 
(H>ed  in  the  Cliicago  hearings  respecting 
the  current  techniques  and  strategies  of 
hard-core  Communists  who  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  formal  entity 
known  as  the  Communist  Party  in  order 
that  they  may  sign  non-Communist  affi- 
davits and  the  like,  but  who  continue  in 
the  Communist  operation.  I  pointed 
out  that  this  information  on  present 
Communist  strategy  and  technique  is 
vital  to  the  committee  in  its  appraisal 
of  proposed  legislation  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
I  further  developed  the  theme  that  this 
technique  has  been  pursued  by  the  Com- 
munists over  the  course  of  the  last  10 
years  since  the  institution  of  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Smith  Act  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  not  only  did 
the  reliable,  competent  witnesses  testify 
that  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
was  saturated  with  Communists,  but 
that  those  p?rsons  who  had  been  identi- 
fied as  Communists  invoked  constitu- 
tional privileges  in  response  to  questions 
as  to  whether  their  technical  resignation 
from  the  Communist  Party  was  a  ruse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1952  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  held  hearings 
in  Chicago,  at  which  time  a  number  of 
Communists  were  then  found  to  be  In 
key  positions  in  the  United  Packing- 
house Workers  of  America.  Imme- 
diately, the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  let  loose  a  barrage  against  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
but  did  not  rid  its  ranks  of  Communists. 
The  same  leadership  would  now  ob- 
liquely attack  the  Conunittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  by  suggesting  that 
our  current  hearings  on  Communist 
penetration  In  this  vital  Industiial  area 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  gangsters  and 
racketeers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  con- 
scious of  the  integrity  and  objectivity 
under  which  this  committee  functions. 
I  respnt  and  emphatically  deny  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
committee  were  Inspired  by  any  corrupt 
unionists  or  for  any  purpose  other  than 
to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
committee  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  suggest  the  question  Is  not 
v.hether  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  "used"  by  corrupt  union- 
ists but,  rather,  whether  a  Washington 
newspaper  was  "used"  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Our  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities,  under   the   able  leadership  of 


Fkancis  E.  Walter,  will  not  be  dissuaded 
from  Its  task  by  attacks  direct  or  indirect 
f  i*om  whatever  source  inspired. 


ISRAEL'S    INDEPENDENCE    DAY- 
MAY  13 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern  J  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  11 
years  ago  on  May  13,  1948,  a  mere  half 
million  Jews  In  Palestine  took  their  fate 
and  destmy  in  their  hands  by  proclaim- 
ing their  Independence  and  by  establish- 
ing the  State  of  Israel.  At  that  time 
Israelis  constituted  only  one-third  of 
Palestine's  population,  and  the  coimtry 
itself  was  surrounded  by  implacable  foes, 
who  vowed  to  armihllate  the  young  na- 
tion. But  the  new  state,  imder  Its  gal- 
lant and  fearless  leaders,  faced  all  its 
foes  on  all  fronts,  and  though  far  out- 
numbered, she  was  victorious.  Israel 
came  out  of  that  llfe-and-death  strug- 
gle, more  powerful,  and  infinitely  more 
confident  of  her  future. 

Today  the  State  of  Israel,  in  the 
course  of  Its  very  brief  existence,  has 
gained  maturity  and  has  already  become 
a  member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations.  It  is  simply  Impossible 
to  enumerate  the  large  number  of  re- 
markable accomplislunents.  deeds  of 
valor,  hard,  conscientious  labor,  and 
difficult  and  delicate  tasks  performed  in 
that  short  time.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  enlargement  of  Israel's 
land  area  by  more  than  50  percent,  and 
the  trebling  of  her  Jewish  population. 
By  these  and  other  successes  Israel  has 
become  a  living,  progressive  democracy. 
V/e  are  happy  to  join  with  Its  well-wish- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  m  extending 
to  It  felicitations  and  congratulations  on 
this  Its  anniversary  day. 

Its  friends  can  take  pride  In  its  great 
strides  forward,  but  It  still  Is  far  from 
being  self-supporting  and  It  must  rely  on 
assistance  from  the  outside  world.  Some 
of  this  Is  provided  through  German  rep- 
arations and  some  through  private  aid 
and  loans,  but  a  balance  of  payments 
gap  still  confronts  this  courageous  peo- 
ple. Public  assistance  from  overseas 
still  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  economic 
health  of  Israel.  Assurance  that  such 
assistance  will  be  continued  is  earnestly 
desired  by  its  people.  It  is  my  profotmd 
hope  that  this  assurance  will  be  provided 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

With  this  hope,  on  the  11th  anniver- 
sary of  her  Independence  day,  our  best 
wishes  go  to  Israeli  citizens  for  a  peaceful 
and  properous  future  m  their  newly  re- 
created homeland — this  bastion  of  the 
free  world  In  the  turbulent  Near  East. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  felici- 
tations to  the  Sta^e  of  Israel  on  the  11th 
anniversary  of  her  birthday.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  clear,  concise, 
and  well-considered  statement.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  very  valuable  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.    It  certainly  is  with  a 


great  deal  of  pleasiuv  that  I  Join  with 
him  in  his  felicitations  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  HALPERN.    I  deeply  appreciate 
those  comments. 


ISRAEL'S  IITH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  cal- 
endar of  the  State  of  Israel,  yester- 
day was  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Israeli  freedom  and 
sovereignty,  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  State,  the  11th  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  President 
Truman  In  behalf  of  the  United  States 
extended  de  facto  recognition  to  the  new 
nation. 

This  year  we  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  new  factors  in  Near 
East  and  the  Middle  East,  those  stra- 
tegic areas  that  were  the  birthplace  of 
our  major  religions,  the  cradle  of  our 
culture  and  civilization. 

There  will  be  no  peace  or  security  for 
either  the  Arab  peoples  or  the  people 
of  Israel  unless  the  massive  fact  of  So- 
viet penetration  into  the  Middle  East 
is  recognized. 

There  are  many  unresolved  problems 
between  the  Arab  world  and  the  State 
of  Israel.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
very  sure — there  is  no  peace  for  the 
rising  Arab  nations,  anxious  to  secure 
their  own  position,  by  the  prosecution 
of  a  policy  of  hostility  toward  their 
Israeli  neighbors. 

I  mention  these  things  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  consideration  of  our  own 
problems  In  the  Near  East  and  Middle 
East.  Our  people  have  finally  learned 
much  about  Interdependence,  and  it  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom  that  a  threat  to 
free  nations  elsewhere  is  a  threat  to  us. 
We  would  suffer  a  shock  by  disaster  to 
the  countries  in  the  area  that  joins  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  cross- 
roads of  commerce,  communication  and 
power  whether  by  highway,  sea  or  air. 
We  are  involved  in  the  safety  of  Israel's 
democracy,  which  is  an  example  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean 
world. 

We  have  our  own  contributi(»i  to 
make  to  Israel. 

Israel  is  still  surrounded  by  potential 
or  actual  enemies  and  she  cannot  neg- 
lect the  threat  in  the  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East  by  the  men  of  the  Kremlin. 
Her  population  is  small,  her  land  not 
yet  fully  developed,  her  resources  not 
yet  sufficient  to  keep  her  secure  alone. 
Israel  Is  still  a  refuge,  a  land  of  promise, 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  potential 
migrants  from  eastern  European  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  people 
have  not  as  yet  been  allowed  to  depart 
in  peace. 

We  must  recognize.  I  think,  that  dip- 
lomatic support  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Israel,  in  her  difficulties,  are  as 
vital  to  American  policy  today  as  they 
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were  11  years  ago  when  President  Tru- 
man granted  recognition. 

It  is  harmonious  with  our  traditions 
of  freedom  to  state  to  the  world  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  the 
refugees  from  Rumania  should  be  al- 
lowed to  seek  more  new  homes  in  Israel. 

It  is  in  line  with  our  best  interests  to 
point  out.  with  full  respect  for  the  dif- 
ficulties some  may  feel,  that  all  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East  now  face  a  com- 
mon danger  from  Communist  penetra- 
tion that  overrides  the  imagined  fears 
against  each  other  they  cherished  in  the 
recent  past. 

I  hoye  that  we  shall  continue  a  policy 
of  eccaiomic  Eissistance  to  Isrsiel,  and 
that  we  shall  champion  genuine  free 
trade  policies,  without  any  unilateral 
barriers,  that  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  That  must  necessarily  include 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of 
Israel  as  well  as  other  nations.  It 
should  mean  peace — genuine  peace — 
for  Israel   and   her  neighbors. 

I  hope  that  in  this  time  of  grave  ex- 
ternal danger  to  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean world,  the  national  leaders  of 
the  countries  involved  will  find  the 
statesmanship  to  work  together  for  their 
common  salvation. 


THE      LEITCHFIELD      GAZETTE— 78 
YEARS    OP    SERVICE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  29  the  Leitchfield  Gazette,  of 
Leitchfleld,  Ky..  entered  its  79th  year  of 
continuous  publication.  This  long  pe- 
riod of  service  to  the  citizens  of  Grayson 
County  represents  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  mere  factual  reporting  of  local 
and  national  news.  impo3^ant  as  that 
may  be.  Prom  its  establishment  in  1881 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Yager,  the  Gazette  has 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  highest  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  in  the  field  of  news- 
paper publication. 

Mr.  Pred  Hughes  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hughes,  the  present  owners  and  pub- 
lishers, are  ably  carrying  on  the  policies 
advocated  by  the  original  owner  so  many 
years  ago.  Not  men  to  shirk  an  issue, 
their  editorials  are  noted  for  their 
thought-provoking  quality,  lucidity,  and 
when  the  occasion  warrants  it,  their 
forcefulness.  The  Messrs.  Hughes,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  important  role  played 
by  a  county  newspaper  in  a  rural  com- 
munity, have  accepted  this  challenge 
with  intelligence,  integrity,  and  vigor. 
The  place  of  the  press  in  the  formation 
of  opinion  and  in  the  operation  of  mod- 
em government  is  clearly  understood  by 
these  men  as  evidenced  by  their  stimu- 
lating editorials. 

The  backbone  of  the  American  press 
is  the  weeltly  newspaper,  and  in  the  qual- 
ity of  such  publications  lies  the  great- 
ness of  the  free  press  of  the  Western 
World.  The  citizens  of  Leitchfleld  and 
the  surrounding  area  are  indeed  fortu- 


nate in  being  served  by  so  capable  and 
conscientious  a  group  of  people  as  that 
comprising  the  staff  of  the  Leitchfleld 
Gazette.  Both  the  staffers  and  editors 
recognize  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
farming  community  their  paper  serves 
and  with  this  in  mind  all  phases  of  agri- 
culture are  faithfully  reported.  Items 
of  personal  interest,  local  events,  and 
outstanding  achievements  of  local  citi- 
zens are  as  carefully  and  correctly  re- 
ported as  national  and  world  news.  And 
when  funds  need  to  be  raised  for  a  com- 
munity project  or  the  bare  facts  of  an 
ugly   situation   exposed,   the   Leitchfleld 

Gazette  has  never  hesitated  to  raise  its 
voice  editorially  to  bring  the  truth  to  its 
readers.  In  fact,  the  strength  and  cou- 
rage of  the  Gazettes  editorial  policy  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
weekly  paper,  bringing  merit  and  acclaim 
to  its  editors.  A  flood  control  reservoir 
which  is  nearing  completion  in  this  area 
has  had  the  complete  and  dynamic  sup- 
port of  the  Gazette  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

In  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth  of  Grayson  County,  the  Leitch- 
fleld Gazette  has  not  Just  recorded  ac- 
complishments, but  hais  performed  mag- 
nificently the  true  function  of  a  local 
newspaper — that  is,  to  inform,  encour- 
age, stimulate,  arouse,  and  stir  to  action 
all  concerned  with  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  community.  The 
progress  achieved  in  recent  years  in  the 
Leitchfleld  area  is  due  in  large  mejasure 
to  the  timely  reporting  and  penetrating 
editorials  of  the  Leitchfleld  Gazette. 


COMMUNIST  DIPLOMATIC  PERFIDY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
40-year  history  the  Soviet  Union  has 
executed  over  2,000  agreements  with 
non-Communist  governments.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  remaining  unbroken  by 
the  Kremlin  are  only  those  which  it  has 
not  yet  appeared  expedient  to  break.  I 
am  Including  with  these  remarks  an 
"Illustrative  Table,"  listing  typical  So- 
viet violations  of  international  agree- 
ments. The  order  of  magnitude  of 
treaty  violations  as  a  device  for  Com- 
munist aggrandizement  can  be  appreci- 
ated even  by  a  hasty  reference  to  it. 

That  appreciation,  as  the  foreign  min- 
isters conference  is  meeting  and  the  so- 
called  summit  conference  looms  is  vital 
to  the  ultimate  survival  of  the  West. 
Communist  diplomatic  perfidy  is  a  re- 
grettable fact  of  international  life  that 
must  not  be  misunderstood  and  cannot 
be  ignored.  It  must  be  recognized  as  a 
dangerous  pitfall  by  all  leaders  of  the 
Western  democracies  who  will  conduct 
such  negotiations.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  a  limitation  on  conference  effective- 
ness by  the  democracies'  citizens  who 
regard  the  talks  as  a  means  toward 
achieving  a  stable  world  order,  based  on 
respect  for,  and  conformity  with,  inter- 
national law. 


This  b  because  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion and  agreement  inherently  involTes 
concessions.  Western  concessions  in 
this  instance,  or  any  other,  represent 
a  whittling  away  of  an  already  weak- 
ened Western  position.  Unless  matched 
by  equivalent  Communist  bloc  conces- 
sions, they  can  rtpresent  only  steps 
away  from,  not  toward,  the  goal  of 
peace. 

But  equivalency  is  not  measured  by  the 
paper  magnitude  of  mutual  concessions. 
Concessions  by  the  Soviet  bloc  must  be 
self-enforcing  upon  them,  otherwlfc 
tliere  is  no  equivalency.  This  is  so.  be- 
cause Communists  will  never  honor  their 
concessions  to  the  impediment  of  the 
advancement  of  international  commu- 
nism. The  quid  pro  quo  of  the  agree- 
ment's words  is  only  an  Illusion  without 
this  inherent  safeguard  of  self-enforce- 
ment. Without  it.  the  agreement  is  not 
a  flrst  step  toward  peace  as  the  West 
understands  it,  but  peace  as  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  were  savagely 
taught  it. 

The  striving  for  peace — settlement  of 
differences  between  nations  without 
war — underlies  international  negotiation 
and  agreement.  The  solemn  observance 
of  international  obligations  is  the  funda- 
mental of  International  law  as  the  West 
understands  it. 

The  yearning  for  peace — to  end  the 
cold  war.  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  is 
universal  to  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
in  any  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
achieving  it.  The  magnitude  of  that 
problem  is  to  be  reckoned  from  man- 
kind's inability  throughout  the  ages  to 
solve  it. 

The  intensity  of  man's  yearning  for 
t}eace  has  led  past  generations  time  and 
again  to  an  emotional  rather  than  rea- 
soned adoption  of  some  attractive,  yet 
defective,  scheme  of  achieving  it.  Time 
and  again  failure  of  the  hopeful  panacea 
has  had  its  consequence  in  untold  human 
mlsei-y.  This  lesson  of  history  prompted 
President  Elisenhowers  warning,  "we 
cannot  build  peace  through  desire  alone." 

Notwithstanding  the  logic  of  the  warn- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory that  prompted  it.  and  in  the  face 
of  the  totally  consistent  record  of  Com- 
munist aggression  by  treatybreaking.  in- 
creasing numbers  of  well-intentioned 
people  are  again  emotionally  urging  us 
to  repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past. 

To  them,  agreement — any  agreement — 
with  the  Soviet  looms  eus  a  logical  flrst 
step  toward  peace.  On  almost  any  terms 
the  Soviets  demand  they  discuss  agree- 
ments on  Berlin,  beginning  disengage- 
ment, banning  atomic  tests,  disarma- 
ment, prevention  of  surprise  attacks, 
Elast-West  trade,  extension  of  credits  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  the  so-called  European 
security  pact,  and  other  areas  of  tension. 
Presumably  terms  would  be  fixed  at  the 
foreign  ministers'  conference  and  for- 
malized at  the  summit  conference. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  confer- 
ences could  result  in  a  first  step  toward 
peace.  But  not  by  the  delusion  that  a 
problem  postponed  is  a  problem  solved. 

It  can  come  only  by  dogged  insistence 
of  a  vmited  West  that  any  agreement  ar- 
rived at  must  be  both  mutually  advan- 
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tageous  and  self -enforcing.  For  nego- 
tiation and  agreement  with  Communist 
nations  can  never  be  employed  by  the 
West  as  an  effective  means  toward 
achieving  its  goal  of  peace  until  such 
time  as  Soviet  leaders  become  convinced 
that  the  West  no  longer  will  permit  its 
use  as  an  artful  tool  for  advancement  of 
Communist  aggression. 

"We  are  not  deceived,"  Goethe  said, 
"We  deceive  ourselves."  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  this  instance.  The  de- 
vice of  international  agreements  as  a 
means  toward  peace  simply  is  not  avail- 
able until  a  Communist  country  has,  for 
the  first  time,  executed  a  treaty  with  the 
West  which  enforces  upon  It,  as  equally 
as  UF>on  the  West,  a  rule  of  peaceful  con- 
duct. 

It  cannot  successfully  be  disputed  that 
no  such  treaty  has  heretofore  been 
executed.  Neither  can  it  be  claimed 
that  Communist  diplomatic  negotiators 
have  ever  been  "sincere"  in  our  meaning 
of  the  word. 

They  have,  however,  been  both  con- 
stant and  consistent.  They  have  never 
deviated  from  their  basic  dogma  that  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  capi- 
talistic nations  inevitably  generates 
war — that  consequently  peace  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  complete  worldwide  sub- 
jugation of  capitalism  and  the  creation 
of  a  univer.sal  federation  of  Soviet  so- 
cialist republics. 

This  dogma  is  both  the  ideological 
foundation  of  the  Communist  approach 
to  international  law  and  its  guide  to 
action  in  dealings  with  the  West.  It  is 
axiomatic  therefrom  that  the  breach  of 
solemn  international  agreements  or  the 
commission  of  any  other  act  of  expedi- 
ency which  advances  Communist  con- 
quest of  capitalism  is  "peaceful  and 
moral"  by  Communist  doctrine. 

It  is  the  basis  of  Stalin's  observation 
regarding  relations  with  non -Communist 
countries  that  "sincere  diplomacy  is  no 
more  possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden 
iron." 

And  from  the  standpoint  of  Western 
concepts  of  morality,  it  is  the  basis  for 
the  Senate  Internal  Secvulty  Subcom- 
mittee's evaluation: 

Tou  must  tw  a  ll«r.  a  cheat,  and  probably 
a  spy  before  you  can  represent  a  Communist 
naUon  In  International  diplomacy.  Tou 
must  have  no  more  regard  for  honor  when 
you  sign  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  your 
country  than  a  forger  does  when  he  puu  a 
name  on  a  check. 

It  was  the  theoretical  and  practical 
basis  on  which  Red  army  commissars 
arrested  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  while  negotiating  an  armis- 
tice with  them  and  executed  them  de- 
spite a  promise  of  safe  conduct. 

Realistically  citing  the  demonstrated 
disregard  by  the  Communists  of  their 
pledges  as  "one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  success  in  substituting  the  rule  of  law 
for  rule  by  force,"  President  Eisenhower 
declared  a  basic  rule  for  Western  self- 
preservation  in  his  1959  state  of  the 
Union  message  by  saying: 

We  hare  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  in- 
ternational agreements,  historically  consid- 
ered by  ua  as  sacred,  are  regarded  In  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  in  practice  to  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  *  *  *  As  a  consequence,  we 


can  have  no  confidence  In  any  treaty  to 
which  the  Communists  are  a  party,  except 
where  such  a  treaty  provides  within  itseU  for 
self -enforcing  mechanisms. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  world 
has  received  another  reaffirmation  of 
Communist  determination  not  to  depart 
from  its  approach  to  international  law 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Eisenhower  dec- 
laration. 

Throughout  the  Geneva  nuclear  test 
cessation  talks  the  Kremlin  has  sought 
only  an  agreement  which  it  could  cir- 
cumvent at  discretion  by  conducting 
tests  below  ground  or  above  the  atmos- 
phere, free  from  Western  detection. 
Then  President  Eisenhower  dramatically 
sought  to  bring  forth  an  agreement 
which  was  as  equally  enforcible  on  the 
Soviets  as  upon  the  West — the  banning 
of  atmospheric  tests,  a  violation  of 
which  can  be  detected  with  certainty. 
Premier  Khrushchev's  reply:  a  flat 
"nyet." 

Let  our  representatives  and  those  of 
our  allies  have  these  facts  of  interna- 
tional life  firmly  in  mind  as  they  seat 
themselves  at  the  conference  tables. 
Summed  up  masterfully  by  the  distin- 
guished international  lawyer.  Adm. 
Chester  Ward,  they  are: 

Communist  dogma  Insists  that  promises, 
like  piecrust,  are  made  to  be  broken.  Whom 
the  Communists  would  destroy,  they  first 
Invite  to  coexist,  and  offer  a  nonaggression 
agreement. 
iLLTTsraATivz  Table  or  Violations  or  Intkb- 

NATIONAL        AcaEZHENTS       BT       THB       SOVXET 

Union   CoMPn.ED   bt   Goncezssman  C*aig 
Hosuxa  or  California 

(Note. — This  table  Is  Illustrative  only  and 
does  not  list  all  17.S.S.R.  violations.  It  does 
not  list  violations  by  Communist  China  or 
other  Communist  governments.  A  complete 
listing  i.  would  require  several  hundred 
entries.)" 

VIOLATIONS     OrVOLVINC     ABSOKPTION     Or     INDE- 
PENDENT   STATES    INTO    COMMUNIST    OKBrT 

A.  Annexations 

1.  Oeorgia.  Transcaucaslan  Republic,  and 
Ukraine:  The  Soviet  Government  recognized 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Georgia  in 
1920.  In  1921  the  Red  Army  attacked  and 
took  over  the  country.  In  March  1922  Oeor- 
gia. Armenia,  and  Azerbaljam  were  combined 
Into  the  Transcaucaslan  Republic  and 
promised  partial  Independence  by  the 
USSR.  In  December  1922.  the  area  was  In- 
corporated Into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1920 
a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  governments.  In 
1922  that  country  was  Incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

2.  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania:  The 
Soviet  Goverrunent  signed  treaties  with 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  recognizing 
their  independence  and  later  made  nonag- 
gression pacts  with  these  three  countries.  In 
1940  these  states  were  Invaded  by  the  Red 
army  and  subsequently  Incorporated  Into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Populations  were  eliminated  by 
wholesale  massacre  and  deportation. 

3.  Poland:  In  1921  the  Soviet  Government 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Poland  defining  the 
common  boundaries  of  the  two  states.  Af- 
terward the  two  countries  signed  a  nonag- 
gression pact.  In  1939,  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
collaboration  with  Nazi  Germany,  Invaded 
Poland  and  incorporated  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state  Into  the  n.S.S.R. 

4.  Rumania:  In  1934  the  Soviet  Union 
guaranteed  the  sovereignty  of  Rumania.  In 
1940.  the  U5.S.R.  occupied  and  absorbed 
Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukovina.    In  1944 


the  Red  army  Invaded  Rumania.  At  the  time 
Molotov,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  de- 
clared that  this  action  was  necessitated  by 
the  military  requirements  of  World  War  II 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  desire  to 
acquire  additional  territory  or  change  the 
political  character  of  any  state.  The  country 
still  remains  Moscow  controlled. 

5.  Czechoslovakia:  In  1922  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment concluded  a  friendship  agreement 
with  Czechoslovakia.  In  1945  Czechoslovakia 
was  forced  to  cede  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1948  the  country  was 
satelllzed. 

B.  Establishment  of  satellite  regimes  in  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  and 
North  Korea 

1.  World  War  n  armistice  agreements  in 
Eastern  Europe:  Toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  UJ5.S.R.  entered  Into  armistice  agree- 
ments with  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary. It  was  agreed  that  the  terms  of  the 
armistices  woiUd  be  administered  by  a  Joint 
Allied  Control  Commission,  composed  of  a 
Soviet  Chairman  with  American  and  British 
representatives.  In  each  of  the  three  capitu- 
lating states.  In  the  case  of  all  three  ar- 
mistices, the  Soviet  Chairman  issued  orders 
in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion on  matters  of  substantive  policy  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  other  mem- 
bers. This  unilateral  action  by  the  Soviet 
representative  deprived  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  effective  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  disregarded  ap- 
peals by  the  two  Western  Powers  that  it 
adhere  to  the  termc  of  the  armistices. 

2.  The  Yalta  Declaration  regarding  the  re- 
establishment  of  lndep>endent  states  and  gov- 
ernment by  consent  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria:  In  the  Yalta  Declara- 
tion of  1945.  the  U.S.SJt.  Joined  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  reaffirming  "the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  wiU  live" 
and  the  principle  of  "the  restoration  of  sov- 
ereign rights  and  self-government  to  those 
peoples  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them  by  the  aggressor  (Axis)  nations."  It 
was  recognized  that  "the  establishment  of 
order  in  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional economic  life  must  be  achieved  by 
processes  which  wiU  enable  the  liberated 
peoples  to  •  •  •  create  democratic  institu- 
tions of  their  own  choice."  The  three  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  assist  Jointly  the  people 
In  any  liberated  European  or  former  Axis 
satellite  state  to  "form  Interim  governmental 
authorities  broadly  representative  of  all 
democratic  elements  in  the  population"  and 
promised  "the  earliest  possible  establishment 
through  free  elections  of  governments  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people"  and  to 
facilitate  the  holding  of  such  elections. 

The  Soviet  Union  flagrantly  violated  this 
agreement  by  refusing  to  permit  free  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  governments 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  people  in  Po- 
land. Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania.  In- 
stead the  Communist  Parties  within  these 
countries  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 
S.R.  were  used  to  deny  these  people  their 
fundamental  freedoms  and  to  install  stooge 
governments  subservient  to  Moscow. 

3.  East  Germany:  The  Potsdam  Agreement 
concluded  by  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  U.S.S.R.  stated  that  aU  demo- 
cratic political  parties  should  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  throughout  Germany,  promised 
the  rights  of  assembly  and  public  discussion, 
and  called  for  the  holding  of  representative 
elections.  However,  In  East  Germany,  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  denied  freedom  of 
action  to  non-Communist  Parties,  Interfered 
m  their  internal  affaln.  and  coerced  their 
leaders.    Anti-Communist  groups  have  not 
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been  permitted  to  compete  for  popular  sup- 
port with  tlie  Socialist  Unity  (Communist) 
Party.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ne- 
gated those  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment avowing  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
trade-union  activity.  During  the  period  of 
occupation.  Oermany  was  to  be  treated  as 
an  economic  unit.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  con- 
sistently obstructed  attempts  to  implement 
this  principle  and.  Instead,  followed  a  uni- 
lateral policy  of  establishing  a  Soviet-type 
economy  In  the  eastern  zone. 

The  Soviet  Union  agreed  that  the  Allied 
Powers  would  settle  the  future  boundary  of 
Germany  and  that  Oermany  would  be  dis- 
armed and  demilitarized  to  the  point  of 
maintaining  only  detachments  of  civil  police 
armed  with  small  weapons  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  domestic  law  and  order. 
Without  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  or  France,  the  Soviet- 
dominated  governments  of  Poland  and  East 
Germany  signed  an  agreement  determining 
the  frontier  of  East  Oermany  and  Poland. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  created  a 
"police  force"  In  East  Oermany  consisting  of 
100.000  men,  trained  and  equipped  like  a 
military  organization. 

4.  Czechoslovakia:  The  U.S.S.R.  concluded 
•  treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance,  and 
postwar  cooperation  with  the  Czschoslovak- 
lan  Government-ln-exile  during  World  War 
II.  In  1948  the  Communist  Party,  under 
Moscow's  direction  seized  power  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  a  satellite  regime  was  estab- 
lished. 

5.  China:  In  1924  the  U.S.S.R.  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  China  over  Outer  Mon- 
golia, renounced  all  privileges,  concessions, 
and  rights  of  extraterritoriality  in  China 
and  promised  to  refrain  from  disseminating 
hostile  propaganda  against  the  Government 
of  China.  The  two  countries  agreed  to  Joint 
Slno-Sovlet  ownership  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway. 

Three  years  later  China  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  after  documents 
uncovered  In  the  Soviet  Embassy  revealed 
Communist  designs  on  China.  In  1935.  the 
Soviet  Union  sold  its  share  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  the  Japanese  puppet  Gov- 
ernment of  Manchukuo,  despite  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  China  with  reference  to  the 
1924  agreement.  The  next  year  the  U.S.S.R. 
concluded  a  mutual-assistance  agreement 
with  Outer  Mongolia  which  China  rightly 
protested  as  violating  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty 
of  1924. 

By  1937  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
concluded  a  Joint  defense  agreement  and 
promised  not  to  assist  any  aggi'wor  that 
might  attack  the  other.  Nevertheless,  in 
1941  the  U.S.S.R.  pledged  to  Japan  Its  respect 
for  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  latter's 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo,  which  had  been 
established  as  a  result  of  the  Japanese  con- 
quest of  Manchuria. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Republic  of 
China  entered  Into  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
alliance,  and  mutual  assistance  In  1945. 
About  this  time  the  Soviet  Government  also 
expressed  its  "agreement  as  to  the  need  for 
»  unifi3d  and  democratic  China  under 
the  National  (Chiang  Kai-shek)  Govern- 
ment" and  reaffirmed  Its  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  noninterference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  China,  and  recognized  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty over  Manchuria  as  absolute. 

Despite  these  commitments,  the  Soviet 
Union  supported  the  Communist  enemies  of 
the  Nationalist-led  Republic  of  China  and 
materially  contributed  to  its  defeat  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Shortly  after  Its  en- 
trance into  the  war  against  Japan  In  1945. 
the  Red  Army  entered  Manchuria  to  accept 
the  Biirrender  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces. 
During  the  Soviet  occupation,  great  quanti- 
ties of  industrial  equipment  were  removed 
from  Manchuria  and  taken  to  the  U.S.SJ%. 
When  the  Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn  from 


Manchuria,  large  quantities  of  arms  sur- 
rendered by  the  Japanese  were  transferred  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  revolutionists,  who 
were  permitted  to  assume  control  of  the  area. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  authorities 
obstructed  the  movement  of  troops  of  the 
legitimate  Government  of  China  so  that  it 
was  unable  to  establish  an  administration  at 
Darlen  for  governing  Manchuria.  In  1049 
the  U.S.S.R.  recognized  the  (Communist) 
Chinese  People's  Republic  and  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. 

6.  North  Korea:  The  Cairo  Declaration,  to 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  subscribed  str.ted  that 
"Korea  shiU  become  free  and  independent." 
The  Soviet  Union  violated  this  agreement  by 
establifhing  a  Communist  regime  in  the 
northern  half  o(  Korea,  which  claims  author- 
ity over  the  entire  country.  The  Communist 
Government  of  Njrth  Korea  wa.s  created  and 
has  been  mnintained  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations. 

VIOLATIONS    AG.MNST    NOIf   COMMUNIST 
CODNTBIilS 

A.  Free  countries  bordering  Communist 
empire 

1.  Finland:  In  1917  the  Soviet  Government 
offlcially  recognized  the  Independence  of  Fin- 
land. Later  the  two  countries  concluded  a 
treaty  defining  their  Common  boundaries 
and  then  signed  a  nonaggression  pact.  The 
Soviet  Union  attack  Finland  in  1939,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Finland,  headed  by  a  Finnish  Commu- 
nist who  had  been  in  exile  in  Russia  for  30 
years,  and  then  forced  Finland  to  cede  terri- 
tory and  port  facilities.  Subsequently  there 
has  been  a  minimum  compliance  with  any 
commitments  to  the  Finns. 

For  example,  in  1968  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused to  make  advanced  payments  as 
pledged  to  Finland  for  several  nearly  com- 
pleted ships  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

2.  West  Germany:  In  1945  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government  made 
an  agreement  with  Soviet  ofUcials  for  cor- 
ridors of  access  to  West  Berlin.  This  agree- 
ment was  clearly  violated  by  the  Berlin  block- 
ade from  June  1948  to  May  1949  and  current 
Interference  with  high  altitude  flights  In  the 
corridors. 

In  November  1958  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed that  West  Berlin  be  made  a  demilita- 
rized "free  city."  The  Soviet  Government 
stated  that  unless  this  plan  Is  accepted  It 
will  transfer  its  controLs  over  communica- 
tions between  West  Berlin  and  the  outside 
world  to  the  East  German  Government.  The 
satellite  Government  of  East  Germany  will 
then  lay  claim  to  exercise  full  sovereignty 
over  the  land  and  air  approaches  to  West 
Berlin.  These  new  Soviet  demands  suggest 
a  possible  renewal  of  the  Berlin  blockade  and 
raise  the  threat  of  another  attempt  to  force 
West  Germany  and  its  allies  to  abandon  their 
legitimate  position  in  Berlin. 

3.  Austria:  At  the  Moscow  Conference  In 
1943.  the  U.S.S.R.  Joined  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  declaring  their  intent 
to  reestablish  a  free  and  Independent  state 
of  Austria  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  Soviet  Union  also  agreed  not  to  exact 
reparations  from  Austria.  Tet  after  Austria's 
liberation,  the  Soviet  authorities  removed 
equipment  and  materials  from  the  country 
under  the  guise  of  "German  assets"  and  "war 
booty,"  engaged  in  other  practices  outside 
Austrian  law  which  had  a  deleteriovis  eco- 
nomic effect,  and  subjected  Austrlans  In  the 
Soviet  Zone  to  arbitrary  arrests  and  abduc- 
tions. Until  the  Western  Big  Three  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  flnaly  agreed  in  1956  on  a  peace 
treaty  for  Austria,  the  Soviet  Union  insisted 
that  this  country  be  treated  as  a  defeated 
member  of  the  Axis  and  obstructed  all  efforts 
toward  a  Just  solution  in  accord  with  the 
Moscow  agreement  of  1943. 


4.  Turkey:  During  World  War  n  th« 
U.S.S.R.  reafBrmed  its  adherence  to  the  Mon- 
treux  Convention,  which  confirmed  Turkish 
sovereignty  over  the  Straits,  and  promised  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  In  1945. 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  denuinded  basaa 
in  the  Stralu  and  the  cessation  of  two  pror- 
Inces  in  northeastern  Turkey. 

5.  Iran:  In  1942  Iran  permitted  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  conduct  certain  military  opera- 
tions on  its  territory  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Soviet  armed  forces  would  be  with- 
drawn no  later  than  6  months  after  the 
end  of  boctllitles  against  Germany.  The 
Soviet  troops  remained  past  this  date  and 
w^re  withdrawn  only  after  pressure  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  Teheran  Declaration  ex- 
pressed "their  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Iran."  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  interfered  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  Iran  by  repeated  Incursions  across 
the  border  and  by  promoting  a  separatist 
movement  in  Azerbaijan.  Soviet  broadcasts 
Into  Iran  have  incited  the  Iranian  peop>  and 
supported  the  illegal  Tudeh  (Conununlst) 
Party. 

6.  Afghanistan:  In  1946  the  Soviet  Union 
forced  Afghanistan  to  cede  the  border  ter- 
ritory of  Kushka.  even  though  the  two  coun- 
tries had  concluded  nonaggression  treaties 
In  1926  and  1931. 

7.  Japan:  After  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
Union  unilaterally  selaed  and  occupied  the 
Habomal  Islands.  ShIkoUn,  snd  adjacent 
areas  as  if  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  USSR  and  removed  from  the  right- 
ful authority  of  Japan.  This  action  vio- 
lated the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  by  whlcb 
the  Soviet  Union  disclaimed  any  Intent  of 
territorial  expansion  and  the  terms  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  which  the  U.S.SJI. 
promised  that  no  territory  would  be  taken 
from  Japan  except  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Allied  Powers. 

B.  Other  free  countriea 

1.  The  United  States:  When  the  United 
States  and  the  U.8.S.R  established  diplo- 
matic relations  in  1933.  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment promised  to  refrain  from  conducting 
revolutionary  activity,  from  disseminating 
Communist  propaganda,  and  from  interfer- 
ing in  any  other  manner  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Soviet 
Union,  nevertheless,  has  continued  to  di- 
rect the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  in  efTorts  to  plan  and  organize  the 
forceful  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless,  has  conduct- 
ed wide-scale  espionage  operations  within 
the  United  States.     Examples: 

On  August  24,  1956.  a  Soviet  employee  of 
the  United  Nations.  Viktor  I.  Petrov.  was 
dismissed  on  charges  of  attempting  to  obtain 
secret  information  on  U.S.  aircraft. 

On  January  15.  1957,  an  assistant  Soviet 
military  attach^.  MaJ.  Gurl  F.  Krylov,  was 
declared  persona  non  grata  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  allegedly  for  attempting  to 
buyclaeslfled  military  information. 

On  January  25.  1057.  three  persons  (Jack 
Soble,  Myra  Soble.  and  Jacob  Albam,  two 
Lithuanian-born  and  one  Russian-born) 
were  arrested  in  the  United  States  and  later 
indicted  on  charges  of  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  January  28  29.  1957.  a  Soviet  Embassy 
clerk.  M.  Molev.  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  his  alleged  connnectlon 
with  the  three  persons  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

On  August  7,  1957.  Rudolf  I.  Abel,  alleged- 
ly a  colonel  in  the  Soviet  counter  Intelli- 
gence corps,  was  mdlcted  for  espionage  in 
this  country.  It  was  sUted  that  Abel  was 
the  highest  ranking  Communist  spy  captured 
by  the  authorities  in  this  country. 
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On  December  0.  1068.  Mark  Zborowskl,  a 
Russian-bom  student  of  anthropology,  was 

convicted  and  sentenced  to  5  years"  imprison- 
ment "for  lying  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigating espionage."  He  was  found  to 
have  "devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  So- 
viet Russia  and  international  communism 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  adult  life." 

In  connection  with  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram, the  U3.SJI  agreed  to  return  the  un- 
destroyed  military  articles  to  the  United 
SUtes  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  United 
States  asked  the  Soviet  Government  to  pay 
the  fair  value  as  of  V-J  Day.  September  3, 
1945,  for  the  civilian-type  articles  which  re- 
mained In  existence  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  were  useful  to  the  Russian  economy  In 
peacetime.  The  value  of  these  articles  on 
Septemtwr  3.  1945,  depreciated  from  their 
cost  at  the  time  of  delivery,  was  estlmsted 
by  the  U.8.  Goverrunent  to  be  83.6  billion. 
Generally,  the  United  States  has  not  asked 
payment  for  articles  lost,  destroyed,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  war  effort  prior  to  V-J  Day. 

In  1951  the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  U.8.S  R.  pay  $800  million  to  settle  iU 
lend-lease  account,  but  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment offered  only  aSUO  million.  Since  that 
time,  no  progress  has  been  made  on  this 
aspect  of  the  lend-lease  negotiations. 

2.  Great  BriUin:  When  Great  BriUln  rec- 
ognized the  Soviet  Government  In  1921,  the 
latter  agreed  not  to  disseminate  Communist 
propaganda  In  Britain.  By  1927,  after  re- 
peated violations  of  this  agreement  by  the 
U.S.SJI.  Great  BrlUln  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  goveriunent. 

VIOLATIONS  or  ACaiXMKNTB  ESTABLISHING  PBIN- 
CIFLBS  AND  OSCANIZATIONS  VOE  MAINTX- 
NANCS     or     XNTKBMATIONAL     PSACK    AMD     SC- 

cuarrr. 
A.  Agreemmta  concluded  bctteeen  WorU  War 
I  and  World  War  11 

Dtuing  the  Interwar  period  the  UJ85.R. 
adhered  to  the  Br  land -Kellogg  Pact  fcr  the 
Renunciation  of  War  which  provided  that 
"War  should  be  renounced  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy,  and  that  settlement  of 
disputes  should  never  be  sought  except  by 
peaceful  means."  As  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union  conve- 
nanted  to  "undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  existing  political  Inde- 
pendence of  all  Members  of  the  League"  and 
not  to  resort  to  war  without  first  submitting 
the  disputes  in  question  for  settlement  ac- 
cording to  peaceful  procedures.  However. 
these  principles  did  not  restrain  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attacking  Poland.  Finland, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Rumania. 
The  three  Baltic  States  were  annexed.  Po- 
land was  dUmembered.  and  Finland  and  Ru- 
mania were  forced  to  cede  territory.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  expelled  from  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1939  for  lU  aggression  against 
Finland. 

B.  Agreements  concluded  during 
World  War  11 

I.  Atlantic  Charter:  During  the  Second 
World  War.  the  U.S.SJI  accepted  the  decla- 
ration of  principles  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter.    It  provided  that — 

First  (the  subscribing)  countries  seek  no 
aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other. 

Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  adhered  to  the  Cairo 
declaration  by  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  China  which  stated  that  "The  three 
great  allies  •  •  •  covet  no  gain  for  them- 
selves and  have  no  thought  of  territorial 
expansion." 


Since  accepting  the  principles  ot  the  At- 
lantic Charter  on  September  24.  1041.  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  annexed  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Tanna  Tuva  and  territories  for- 
merly belonging  to  Finland,  Germany,  (Dzech- 
oelovakia,  and  Afghanistan.  Satellite  re- 
gimes have  been  established  in  East  Ger- 
many, Albania,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  Outer 
Mongcdla,  China,  and  North  Vietnam. 

2.  Agreements  regarding  Berlin:  Although 
there  has  never  been  a  firmly  binding  vnit- 
ten  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Western  Powers  concerning  the  West's 
access  to  Berlin,  there  has  never  been  any 
question  as  to  their  right  to  be  there  and 
administer  the  city  Jointly.  The  basic  agree- 
ment was  signed  on  September  12,  1944,  in 
London,  stipulating  the  division  of  Berlin 
into  zones  for  Joint  administration.  In  June 
of  1945.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  "concluded  an 
oral  arrangement  with  Soviet  cfffcials  for 
access  corridors  to  Berlin  from  the  three 
western  zones  of  occupation."  The  terms  of 
the^e  arrangements  were  admittedly  general 
and  impreclre.  But  their  import  was  clearly 
violated  by  the  Bzrlin  blockade  of  1948  and 
1949.  Soviet  actions  precipitating  the  1959 
Berlin  crisis  appear  designed  to  force  a  re- 
vision of  these  arrangements. 

C.  Agreements  concluded  after  World  War  II 

1.  United  Nations  Charter: 

(a)  Soviet  policy  and  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations:  The  United  Nations  was 
founded  to  strengthen  international  peace 
and  security,  to  promote  friendly  relations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and 
to  expand  international  cooperation  in  solv- 
ing economic,  social,  cultural,  and  humani- 
tarian problems.  By  using  the  veto  87  times, 
by  frustrating  attempts  to  realize  an  effec- 
tive system  of  disarmament,  by  suppressing 
the  rights  of  subjugated  peoples  and  nations, 
by  supporting  aggression  of  Its  satellites,  and 
by  attempting  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of 
International  communism  through  the  sub- 
version of  freely  elected  and  Independent 
governments,  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated its  basic  hostility  toward  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

(b)  Repression  in  Hungary:  In  October 
1956  the  Soviet  Union's  armed  intervention 
in  Hungary  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  On  December  12 
of  that  year,  the  U.SJS.R.  was  condemned 
by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  its  action  in  "depriving 
Hungary  of  its  lilaerty  •  •  •  (and)  inde- 
pendence and  the  Hungarians  of  their  fun- 
damental rights." 

2.  Korean  armistice:  Since  the  signing  of 
the  Korean  armistice  agreement  In  1953,  the 
Communist  armies  and  air  forces  In  North 
Korea  have  been  illegally  augmented.  The 
senior  member  of  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand on  the  armistice  commission  reported 
that  the  Communists  flagrantly  violated 
every  basic  provision  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

3.  Geneva  declaration  on  restoration  of 
peace  in  Indochina:  A  declaration  was 
signed  at  Geneva  in  1954  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  U5.SJI.,  and  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic  which  prohibited  the  Intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops  fuid  armaments 
into  Vietnam.  Since  that  time  Communist 
forces  in  North  Vietnam  have  been  substan- 
tially increased.  Furthermore,  the  Commu- 
nists have  obstructed  the  operations  of  the 
commission  of  neutral  nations  created  to 
supervise  the  armistice  and  denied  the  right 
Of  the  Indochlnese  people  as  recognized  in 
the  Geneva  declaration  to  migrate  from  the 
Communist-controlled  portion  of  the  area. 

4.  1065  siunmit  understanding  on  unifica- 
tion of  Germany:  At  the  Geneva  Summit 
Conference  in  1955,  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ments ot  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Issued  a  direc- 


tive to  their  foreign  ministers  which  stated 
that  "the  heads  of  governments  recognizing 
their  conunon  responsibility  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  German  question  and  the  re- 
unification of  Germany,  have  agreed  that 
settlement  of  the  German  question  and  the 
reunification  of  Germany  by  means  of  free 
elections  shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  Oerman 
people  and  the  interests  of  European  secu- 
rity." At  a  meeting  of  the  Big  Four  foreign 
miiUsters  in  October  of  that  year  to  imple- 
ment the  directive,  the  Soviet  Government 
refused  to  agree  to  German  unification  In 
accordance  with  the  summit  conference  di- 
rective. Subsequently,  In  1958,  President 
EUEcnhower  referred  to  the  summit  directive 
when  he  wrote  Bulganin,  then  Premier.  The 
President  stated  that  "in  spite  of  our  urging, 
your  government  has,  for  2>^  years  taken  no 
steps  to  carry  out  that  agreement,  or  to  dis- 
charge that  recognized  responsibility." 

5.  Navigation  on  Danube  River:  In  1948. 
a  convention  concerning  navigation  on  the 
Danube  River  was  concluded  by  the  U£.SJl.. 
Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Rumania,  Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia.  This  ar- 
rangement undermines  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  navigation  embodied  in  the  Bal- 
kan peace  treaties  and  arbitrarily  declares 
existing  International  agreements  involving 
the  rights  of  other  states  to  be  null  and  void. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  Monday  next  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  BRCKJMnrLD 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin;  .  indefi- 
nitely, on  account  of  death  of  mother. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED      ** 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Collier,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  21. 1959. 

Mr.  MoxTLDER,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Santangelo)  .  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  next,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.        

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the   Congressional 
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RicoiD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNACAK  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Wamtlxk  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  JoHNsoH  of  Colorado  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

&fr.  HosMKR  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  St.  Oborgx  and  include  a  speech 
by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  HxifOKRsoN  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAFoms.  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Kkakns. 

Mr.  Wallhausxx. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arf- 
Bona.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
the  following : ) 

Mr.  MooRK. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Santamcblo,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  DlMGXLL. 

Mr.  KxoGH. 

Mr.  MuLTn. 

Mr.  Shillkt. 

Mr.  HUBERT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  DULSKi. 

Mr.  R006EVKLT. 


SENATE  BTTJ«S  REIFERREnD 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
foUows: 

8.  44.  An  act  to  authorixe  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  California,  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1120.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with 
respect  to  the  reserves  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  against  deposits  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  classification  "central  reserve  city"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Currency. 

8.  1434.  An  act  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  Insurance  of  ship  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  94.  A  Joint  resolution  to  defer  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat 
UntU  June  1,1959. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  May  18.  1959.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  Oray  Reef 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Glendo  Unit.  Wyoming. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  8^695  (H.  Doc.  No.  141);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  7,  1969.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Cotult  Har- 
bor, Mass..  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  January  28.  1947  (H.  Doc.  No.  142): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  2,  1959.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Apponaug 
Cove,  R.I.,  requested  by  the  (Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
adopted  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc  No.  143):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illusUatlon. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Great  Lakes  Harbors  Study — Interim 
Report  on  Sandusky  Harbor.  Ohio,  made 
pursuant  to  several  congressional  author- 
izations listed  in  the  report  (H.  Doc.  No. 
144) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  transmltUng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  January  13,  1959.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  iwpers  and  il- 
lustrations, on  Great  Lakes  Harbors  study — 
interim  report  on  Presque  Isle  Harbor. 
Mich.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  U.8.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18. 
1956  and  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  145): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  February  17.  1959.  submitting  a  re- 
port, together  with  accompanying  papers 
and  illustrations,  on  Great  Lakes  Harbors 
study — Interim  report  on  Two  Harbors. 
Minn.,  requested  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
committees  on  Public  Works.  VS.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18. 
1956  and  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  146); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  April  2.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  survey  of  Everglades  Har- 
bor. Collier  County.  Fla..  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  March  2. 
1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  147);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  Illustration. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  37  reports  covering  31 
violations  of  section  3679,  Revised  Statute* 
and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  120Q.I, 
entitled  "Administrative  Ck)ntrol  of  Appro- 
priations   within    the    Department    of    De- 


fADM",  purtuant  to  Mction  8679(1)  (2).  Re- 
vised Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  en- 
Utled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  approved  May  26,  19M,  aa 
amended";  to  the  (^ommltt«e  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation,  entltlad  "A  bill  to 
amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Slst  Con- 
gress, relating  to  school  assistance  In  fed- 
erally affected  areas,  so  as  to  limit  payments 
under  such  laws  to  situations  involving  tax- 
exempt  Federal  property";  to  tb*  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  St. 
Bllaabeths  Hospital  so  as  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, and  first  assistant  physician  of 
the  hospital,  and  for  other  purpoees";  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving  and  Printing,  Treasury  Department, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1968:  to 
the  Committee  on  (3overnment  Operations. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  prices  negotiated  for 
vertical  stabilizer  tips  for  Model  F-lOO  air- 
craft by  Rheem  Manufacturing  Co.,  Downey, 
Calif.,  a  subcontractor  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  prime  contractors  with 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  casss  In 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
of  March  31.  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Communi- 
cations Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952,  by  Pub- 
lic Law  554:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  save  and  pre- 
serve, for  the  pubUc  use  and  benefit,  a  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  undeveloped  shoreline 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in 
conunerce.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes.'  approved  July  6.  1946.  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Importation  of  tradenutrked 
articles  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary, 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  society  for  the  period  January 
1,  1958  to  March  31.  1959,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act  of  September  20.  1960  (64 
Stat.  869);  to  ttte  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

98(5.  A  letter  from  the  director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  the  final  financial 
statement  of  tne  American  Legion  up  to  and 
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Including  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1958.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  47.  66th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  letter 
dated  May  13.  1959.  with  reference  to  letter 
of  July  1,  1958,  transmitting  the  case  of 
Wick  Chu,  A-10198025.  involving  suspension 
of  deportation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 244(a)(1)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  requesting  that  the 
case  be  withdrawn  from  those  now  before 
the  Congress  and  returned  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  into  the 
United  States  under  said  law.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  12, 
1959,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  13,  1959: 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  5916.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
366).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

{Submitted  May  14.  19S9\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Hit.  904.  A  bill  to  rename  the 
Hew  Richmond  Dam  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  the  Capt.  Anthony  Meldahl  Dam;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  366).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  M0RRIi30N:  (Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  S.  96.  An  act  to 
govern  the  salaries  and  personnel  practices 
applicable  to  teachers,  certain  school  offlcers. 
and  other  employees  of  the  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
overseas  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  357).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
247.  Resolution  to  authorize  printing  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  57  (86th 
Cong.) :  without  amendment  (R'^pt.  No.  358) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  22.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  certain  hearings 
on  transportation  problems  In  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  359). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  722.  An  act  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  economi- 
cally depressed  areas:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  360).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  HJl.  7007.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 


ment, construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  361).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5752.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  atwence  from  duty  by  civilian  offl- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Government  on 
certain  days,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  362).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  264.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  57,  an  act  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and 
improvement  of  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  piuposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  363).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  7086.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
364).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

HJl.  7117.  A  blU  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  7118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1919,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  74.  77th  Congress,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e. 

By  Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Montana : 

H.R.  7119.  A  bill  to  aut^orlze  the  iTansfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  7120.  A  hill  to  amend  certain  laws  of 
the  United  States  In  the  light  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7121.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of 
certain  minerals  and  metals  acquired  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARR: 

H.R.  7122.  A  bill  to  revise,  extend,  and 
otherwise  improve  the  Conununlcatlons  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  to  bring  Into  focus 
and  more  proper  perspective  that  section  of 
the  law  governing  political  broadcasts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  :£r.  BOOGS: 

H.R.  7123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purposes 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  7124.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment 
of  tuition  on  account  of  certain  perscins  who 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Hi.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  7125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  President 
Adams  Parkway:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HA.  7126.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Customs  Court  to  appoint  employees. 


and  for  other  p\uix)6M;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  7127.  A  bill  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Wom- 
en's Reserve  for  the  period  from  July  25, 
1947,  to  November  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  computation  of  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Women's  Reserve:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  7129.  A  bill  to  punish  the  use  of  In- 
terstate commerce  In  furtherance  of  con- 
spiracies to  commit  terroristic  crimes  and 
activities,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HH.  7130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Diterstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HH.  7131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from  65  to  62  the 
age  at  which  a  single  person  can  qualify 
for  admission  to  a  low-rent  housing  project 
and  the  age  at  which  a  family  can  qualify 
for  admission  to  a  project  designed  specifi- 
cally for  elderly  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 

H.R.  7132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  loss  of  good- 
will to  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  relocation  payment  which 
may  be  made  to  a  business  concern  dis- 
placed by  an  urban  renewal  project,  and  to 
increase  the  maximum  amount  of  such 
payment;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  7133.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement  eli- 
gibility for  certain  Federal  employees  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  adversely  affected 
due  to  any  international  commitment,  and 
iOT  other  purpx^ses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7134  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  voluntary 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  in  overseas  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.HECHLER: 

H.R.7135.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  serving  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  passengers  on  aircraft 
in    flight:    to    the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 

HH.  7136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op>erate. 
tuid  maintain  the  Oroville-Tonasket  unit  of 
the  Okanogan-Similkameen  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  7137.  A    bUl    to  provide  for   the  dis- 
posal of  certain  real  property  to  the  city  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  for  other  piu-poses;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Ooeratlona. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJR.  7138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  national  transportation 
system.  Insure  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EIEARNS: 

H.R.  7139.  A  bill  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  ^University,  to  transfer 
Preedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  7140.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  8l8t  Congress,  relating  to  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas,  so  as  to 
limit  payments  under  such  laws  to  situations 
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InvolYlng   tax-exempt  Federal   property;    to 
tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  7141.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  encourage  private 
Investment    abroad    and    thereby    promote 
American  Industry  and  reduce  Government 
expenditures  for  foreign  economic  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKl: 
H.R.  7142.  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  tbe  patent  statutes  relating  to  ap- 
plications filed  on  behall  of  absent  or  missing 
Inventors;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
HH.  7143.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  President 
Adams  Parkway;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  7144.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Credit    Union    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  7145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  act  of  June  19.  1934,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  business  of 
life  Insurance  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 
H.R.  7146.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 
H.R.  7147.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communlcfition  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
H.R.  7148.  A  bill  to  increase  the  basic 
compensation  which  may  be  pnld  civilian 
keepers  of  lighthouses  from  $3,750  per  an- 
num to  $5,100  per  annum;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  stabilizing 
the  broiler  and  egg  industries  by  Instituting 
a  program  for  marlcetlng  regulations;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  7150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  that  the  affiliate  or 
subsidiary  status  of  a  business  concern  In 
an  economically  depressed  area  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  whether 
such  concern  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  act  in  securing  Government  procure- 
ment contracts;  to  the  ConuiUttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  7151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  President 
Adams  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  oQ^hlb- 
11c  Works. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  7162.  A   bill  to  establish  a  Commls- 
■ion    on    Country   Life,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7153.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commltteee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  7154.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
8o  as  to  provide  insurance  against  the  costs 
of  hospital,  nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ice for  persons  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  7165.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  Cali- 
fornia, to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  California  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for 
other  p\irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  71 S8.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pota- 
watoml Indians  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  7157.  A  bill  to  make  payments  to  In- 
dians   for    destruction   of    fishing    rights    at 
Celllo  Falls  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 
H.R.  7158.  A    bin   to   establish   a    teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7159.  A   bill   to  amend   the   laws  re- 
lating to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  so  its  to  fix 
the  salaries  of  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  first  assistant  physician 
of  the  hospital,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Educatlcjn  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  7160.  A   bill   to  amend   sections    1612 
and  1613  of  title  38,  United' States  Code,  to 
provide   that    where   a    veteran   eligible   for 
educational   benefits  on   account  of   Korean 
conflict  service  has  reentered  milttary  serv- 
ice, such  service  shall  not  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  periods  within  which  his  education 
must  be  begun  and  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  7161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1954  to  prohibit  Interference 
by  certain  persons  with  the  free  movement 
of   defense   materials   In   foreign   ccmmerce. 
and   for  other  purposes;    to   the   Conunlttee 
on   Un-American   Activities. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  7162.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice   Retirement    Act    to    provide    minimum 
retirement   annuities   of   $200   a   month    In 
cases  of  mandatory  separations  under  sec- 
tlon  5  of  such  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv    Mr.    ELLIOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  3^2.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of   the   Department  of   Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MILLER: 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvu-e  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  UUh: 
H.  Res.  265.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  Initiation  of  an  international  ex- 
change program,  consisting  of  exchange 
visits  by  delegations  of  mothers,  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  BkJr.  DADDARIO:  MemorUl  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
memorializing  Congress  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  an 
Individual  who  is  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN:  Memorial  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  me- 
morializing Congress  to  allow  an  additional 
income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  an  Individual 
who  is  a  student  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  MONAOAN:  Memorial  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
memorializing  Congress  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  an 
Individual  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McGINLET:  Memorial  of  the  Leglg- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  concerning 
protest  of  sale  or  disposal  of  the  Omah* 
alcohol  plant  or  any  such  similar  plant  prior 
to  possible  usage  development  for  such  plant 
under  legislation  now  pending  or  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  of  the  United  StatM 
or  which  might  be  Introduced,  which  legis- 
lation has  for  Its  purpose  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  Industrial  usage  for  agricultural 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  requesting  that 
the  reduction  In  force  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center  at  Davisville  be  rescinded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  further  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  Include  under  the  term  ''de- 
pendents" the  residents  of  any  country  to 
which  the  transfer  of  United  States  fvinds  Is 
not  prohibited;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Wsys 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ATRES: 
H.R.  7163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllltr.m 
James  Hark  ins  and  Thomas  Lloyd  Harklns; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BOTLE: 
H  R.  7164.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vlado 
Porojclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    DWYER: 
HR.7165    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    FlUp 
Lewensztejn  (Harry  Lipa  Levenstein);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    FRIEDEL: 
HR.  7166.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Khoury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR.  7167.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Irene 
Kovacs.  Istvan  Kovacs,  Jr.,  and  Jeri  Kovars; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MrDONOUGH: 
H.R  7168    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     MADDEN: 
HR.  7169.  A    bni    for   the   relief    of   Pejo 
Sever;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAILLIARD: 
HR.7170.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eutychia 
Apostolopouloe:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJt.  7171.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of   Salim 
Arrab;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  7172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Ellazo;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   VANIK: 
H.R.  7173.  A  bUI  for  tbe  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sl-Hon  Ma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  7174.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Miss 
Madeline  A.  Bushbaum;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARMON: 
H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bin  (HJl.  7081)   with  accompanying 
papers  to  the  US.  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

184.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
President,  Legion  for  the  Renewal  of  the 
Christian  Republic,  McAllen,  Tex.,  petition- 


ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  free  and 
secret  elections  in  the  Communist  slave 
states  as  a  condition  prerequisite  to  any 
ratification  by  the  United  States  of  any 
agreements  at  the  forthcoming  sununlt 
meeting;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


18S.  Also,  petition  of  Ernest  E.  Richardson 
and  others.  Melbourne.  Fla.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  tnelr  resolution  with  reference 
to  requesting  enactment  of  legislation  which 
win  grant  social  security  coverage  in  addi- 
tion to,  but  separate  from,  the  U.S.  civil 
service  retirement  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


JetB  Dalrjmple:  A  Tribate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1959 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, when  I  sat  in  this  Chamber  and 
listened  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Baudouin,  deliver  to  America  the  mes- 
sage from  his  country,  my  thought  wan- 
dered back  to  the  great  Brussels  World 
Pair  in  Belgium.  And  when  I  thought 
of  the  Brussels'  Pair  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  Jean  Dalrymple  and  the  great 
effort  she  put  Into  it  as  coordinator  for 
the  U.S.  performing  arts  program. 

Listening  to  King  Baudouin  and 
thinking  of  the  Brussels'  Pair  and  Jean 
Dalnrmple,  I  suddenly  realized  that  even 
at  this  late  date  there  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  paid  a  proper  and  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Jean  Dalrymple  for  her 
great  accomplishment  when  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  focused  on  America  and 
its  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  never  too  late  to  pay 
tribute  to  anyone  who  should  have  re- 
ceived tribute  long  before. 

A  public  and  just  tribute  to  Jean 
Dalrymple,  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  per- 
forming arts  program  for  the  Brussels' 
World  Pair  is  long  overdue. 

I  pay  it  now. 

Although  the  fair  has  ended  and  the 
once  heavily  populated  aisles  of  the  great 
exhibits  have  been  vacated  the  amazing 
job  done  by  Jean  Dalrymple  continues 
to  be  reflected  with  the  passing  of  each 
day. 

Of  course  like  thousands  of  other 
Americans  I  knew  Jean  Dalrymple  be- 
fore she  went  to  Europe  on  this  venture. 
Today  Jean  Dalrymple  is  internationally 
known  and  American  theatrical  art  and 
culture  is  better  known  and  better 
understood  because  of  Jean  Dalrymple's 
great  contribution. 

It  is  most  significant  that  from  an 
original  requested,  but  not  provided 
budget  of  $2,500,000  Jean  Dalrymple 
staged  this  gigantic  program  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000.  In  addition  the 
Belgian  Government  has  accepted  the 
American  Theater  Building  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Americans  who  performed 
there  and  the  programs  which  were 
presented  there.  This  acceptance  saved 
the  American  Government  an  estimated 
$10,000  which  would  have  been  required 
to  demolish  the  building. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  at  the  American  Theater  of  the 


U.S.  Pavilion  at  the  Brussels  World's 
Pair  this  past  summer  of  1958,  over  40 
live  attractions  were  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic at  prices  which  everyone  could  af- 
ford: $3  top  to  $1,  and  for  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  attractions,  $2  to  60 
cents. 

The  following  large  attractions  were 
given  at  the  higher  price  of  $3  top: 

"Carousel,"  by  Richard  Rodgers  and 
Oscar  Hammerstem  n. 

"Wonderful  Town,"  by  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, based  on  the  play  "My  Sister 
Eileen." 

"Susannah,"  the  American  opera  by 
Carlisle  Floyd. 

"Maria  Golovln" — world  premier — by 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  with  Ormandy 
conducting,  Isaac  Stem,  soloist,  July  2, 
3.4. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  with  Ormandy 
conducting.  Van  Cliburn,  soloist,  July  5. 

Harry  Belafonte. 

Benny  Goodman  and  his  orchestra. 

American  Ballet  Theater  Co. 

Jerome  Robbins  Ballet  Co. 

Juilliard  Orchestra. 

NewfKjrt  Jazz  Pestival. 

"Time  of  Your  Life,"  by  William  Sa- 
royan.  with  all-star  cast,  including 
Franchot  Tone,  Susan  Strasberg,  Dan 
Dailey,  Myron  McCormick,  Ann  Sheri- 
dan, Scott  McKay,  Arnold  Moss.  Paula 
Laurence,  George  Mathews,  and  Larry 
Blyden. 

Andre  Eglevsky's  Petit  Ballet  with 
stars  from  the  New  York  City  Ballet  Co., 
including  Mellissa  Hayden,  Patricia 
Wilde,  Edward  Villella,  George  Tobias. 

Also,  a  music  program  of  recitals 
which  gained  the  Gold  Medal  as  the  best 
program  of  music  offered  by  all  50  coun- 
tries at  the  world's  fair,  which  included, 
at  a  $2  top:  Yehudi  Menuhin.  violinist; 
Leontyne  Price,  soprano;  George  Lon- 
don, baritone;  Blanche  Thebom,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Byron  Janls,  pianist;  Robert 
McFerrin,  baritone;  Rosalyn  Tureck, 
pianist;  Jos^  Iturbi,  pianist;  Ralph 
Kirkpatrick.  harpsichordist;  Leon 
Fleisher,  pianist;  William  Warfield,  bar- 
itone; Eleanor  Steber,  soprano;  John 
Browning,  pianist;  Sylvia  Marlowe, 
harpsichordist;  Berl  Senofsky,  violinist. 

Also  "J.  B.",  the  famous  Archibald 
MacLeish  drama,  now  a  great  hit  on 
Broadway,  and  recently  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  was  given  by  the  Yale 
University  Theatre  Company  under  the 
regional  drama  division;  also  "Wait- 
ing for  Godot,"  was  given  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  San  Francisco  Actors  Work- 
shop. 

And  the  following  music  and  choral 
groups  app>eared  with  great  success: 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


Choral  Society,  Manhasset  Pllgram  Fel- 
lowship Choir,  Concordia  Seminary 
Chorus,  Yale  University  Glee  Club.  Smith 
College  Glee  Club,  Knox  College  Choir, 
Apollo  Club  of  Minneapolis,  University 
of  Tulsa  Radio  Choir. 

There  was  also  an  extraordinary  pro- 
gram of  films.  Including  more  thsm  60 
documentaries,  which  covered  every 
phase  of  American  life,  all  given  free 
In  the  American  Theater,  and  a  "Caval- 
cade of  Great  American  Films,"  also 
shown  free,  which  drew  such  great 
crowds,  that  very  often  the  films  had  to 
be  shown  several  times. 

The  American  Theater  was  open  to  the 
public  from  11  a.m.  each  morning  until 
almost  midnight,  every  day  from  May  1 
to  October  16.  All  morning  and  after- 
noon performances  were  free  to  the  pub- 
lic. Only  the  evening  performances  were 
charged  for  and  the  theater  was  crowded 
from  morning  to  night. 

The  selection  of  Jean  DaUymple  as 
the  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  performing 
arts  program  for  the  Brussels  Worlds 
Fair  was  a  natural  one.  She  has  devoted 
almost  an  entire  lifetime  to  the  perform- 
ing arts,  and  in  recent  years  has  por.red 
her  energies  into  helping  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Center  of  Mu- 
sic and  Drama,  a  semlclvlc,  nonprofit  en- 
terprise devoted  to  the  fostering  of  pop- 
ular-priced theater,  baUet,  and  opera. 

Miss  Dalrymple  has  been  with  city 
center  since  its  beginning  In  1943,  at  one 
time  acting  as  director  of  public  rela- 
tions, and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  As  director  of  the  City  Cen- 
ter Tlieatre  Company,  she  has  produced 
revivals  of  16  famous  plays  at  city  center 
with  all  star  casts. 

In  the  spring  of  1957,  as  the  new  direc- 
tor of  the  Light  Opera  Company,  she 
produced  five  popular  musicals.  "Carou- 
sel" was  produced  in  September  of  1957, 
and  this  spring,  in  addition  to  Marcel 
Marceau,  Miss  Dalrymple  put  three  more 
musicals  on  the  stage  of  city  center: 

Miss  Dalrymple  was  responsible  for 
bringing  Charles  Boyer  to  Broadway  In 
his  first  stage  appearance  in  America, 
in  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  "Red  Gloves"  und 
she  staged  the  record-breaking  revival 
of  "Burlesque,"  starring  Bert  Lahr. 
"Hope  for  the  Best,"  starring  Pranchot 
Tone,  was  another  of  her  Broadway  pro- 
ductions. 

Miss  Dalrymple  produced  "Reunion  in 
Vienna,"  for  the  coast-to-coast  TV  pro- 
gram "Producers'  Showcase."  Indeed, 
she  has  been  In  all  branches  of  "show 
business"  since  she  was  17  years  old, 
when  she  was  a  star  In  her  own  comedy 
sketch  on  the  famous  Keith-Orpheum 
vaudeville  circuit.     She   then  went  to 
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work  with  the  late  John  Oolden.  Event- 
ually, she  opened  her  own  publicity  and 
management  o£Bce,  and  represented  such 
famous  i>ersonalitles  as  Jo66  Iturbl — 
she  is  still  his  personal  manager — ^Lily 
Pons,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Nathan  Mil- 
stein,  Bidu  Sayao.  Tallulah  Bankhead. 
Nanette  Fabray,  Jan  Kiepura,  Marta  Eg- 
gerth,  and  others. 

She  also  has  been  associated  with  nu- 
merous Broadway  hits,  and  also  the  Bal- 
let Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  concerts 
at  New  York's  Lewisohn  Stadium.  In 
1951,  when  she  handled  the  Berlin  Arts 
Festival  for  the  U.S.  State  Dapartment 
she  met  and  later  married  Col.  Piiilip 
de  Witt  Ginder.  He  is  now  major  gen- 
eral. Deputy  Commander.  U.S.  Army, 
stationed  on  Governor's  Island. 

As  the  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  per- 
forming arts  program  she  has  assembled 
a  wide  variety  of  attractions  in  her  ef- 
fort to  display  the  finest  available  ex- 
amples of  what  is  indigenous  to  Ameri- 
can culture  and  achievement  in  the  arts. 

Included  in  the  Americans  for  whose 
friendship  King  Baudouin  yesterday  in 
this  chamber,  expressed  appreciation  is 
Jean  Dalrymple,  who  was  so  vital  a  part 
of  the  contribution  to  the  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  Brussels  World  Fair. 

Jean  Dalrymple.  I  salute  you. 


Mountain  Laurel  Proposed  as  a  National 
Flower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMaRI^ 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1959 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
battle  of  the  flowers  during  the  current 
campaign  to  name  a  national  flower,  one 
important  flower  has  been  forgotten  and 
that  is  the  Mountain  Laurel,  State  flow- 
er of  Connecticut. 

I  have  today  introduced  in  the  House 
a  resolution  designating  this  flower  as 
the  national  flower  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

As  further  explanation  of  my  motive 
In  filing  this  resolution,  I  include  here- 
with a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the 
Honorable  Jessica  Wkis,  Congresswoman 
from  New  York,  who  is  the  sponsor  of 
another  entrant  in  this  floral  race : 

Hon.  Jessica  Wkis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jessica:  I  have  watched  with  Interest 
your  campaign  to  have  the  rose  made  our 
national  Hower  and  I  applaud  your  efforts, 
but  I  disagree  wholly  with  your  contentions. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  rose,  which  Is  the 
national  flower  of  England  and  the  symbol  of 
deUcacy  and  fragility,  should  ever  be  desig- 
nated as  the  floral  symbol  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  flower  which  stands  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  American  character 
should  have  qualities  of  hardiness,  of  firm- 
ness, and  of  strength  that  are  not  present  in 
the  rose. 

My  candidate  for  our  national  flower  ta 
Ck)imecticul'8  own  Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmla 


LatifoUa) .  This  lovely  plant  strikingly  con- 
tains the  American  qualities  of  those  hardy 
settlers  who  first  recorded  its  discovery  in 
1624.  Like  the  early  colonies,  it  flowers  in 
the  wilderness  and  spreads  its  charm  in  spite 
of  rocky  and  Inhospitable  surroundings. 

No  one  who  has  ever  driven  through  the 
Connecticut  woods  late  in  June  can  ever  for- 
get the  glory  of  the  Mountain  Laurel  with 
its  white  and  pink  blossoms  forming  a  mttg- 
nlflcent  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  sur- 
rounding trees  and  bushes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monacan, 
Member  oj  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  favorably  consider  my  resolution. 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retary Benson  recently  made  a  statement 
which  shows  exactly  why  the  rural  de- 
velopment program  is  needed  by  many 
farm  people.  I  believe  the  remarks  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  of  vital 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Benson  said: 

Underemployment— not  surpluses  and 
markets — is  their  big  problem.  More  of  our 
resources — personnel  skills  and  available 
funds — must  be  directed  toward  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  small  far.ners.  part-time 
farmers,  aged  and  disabled  farm  peuple,  and 
those  with  limited  land  and  capital. 

Mr.  "Speaker.  I  know  and  all  of  us 
know  that  this  is  the  group  of  farmers 
which  has  been  neglected  and  overlooked 
by  the  present  farm  program.  We  are 
allowing  valuable  human  re.-^ources  to  go 
to  waste.  This  program  opens  to  these 
people  an  opportunity  to  share  in  our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  still  remain  in  a 
rural  environment,  which  the  gieat  ma- 
jority prefers.  Thi.s  is  not  a  resettlement 
program,  not  a  Government-inspired 
drive  to  move  families.  l>ag  and  baggage, 
off  the  land  and  into  the  city. 

That  movement  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  great  many  years,  forced  upon  farm 
people  by  modern  machinery  and  im- 
proved production  methods.  Small  op- 
erator, finding  it  lncrea.«;inuly  difficult 
to  compete,  have  had  to  find  a  new  live- 
lihood. 

The  rural  development  program  gives 
this  group  of  people  a  new  chance  to  stay 
In  communities  where  they  were  bom 
and  reared.  It  is  giving  rural  trading 
centers  where  the  program  is  in  opera- 
tion a  new  lease  on  life. 

Secretary  Benson  said  the  program  Is 
functioning  in  about  200  rural  commu- 
nities. Two  of  the  pilot  counties  are  lo- 
cated in  the  15th  District  of  Ohio  which 
I  represent  here.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  observe  the  program's  opera- 
tion over  the  past  2  years.  I  am  sure 
that  as  its  potential  becomes  more  widely 
realized  it  will  spread  to  a  great  many 
more  throughout  the  Nation  where  rural 
people  are  i'l  need  of  this  type  of  help. 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  honored  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
delivered  at  a  dinner  held  on  Wednesday 
evening.  May  13,  1959,  at  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington.  DC.  The  dinner  was  given 
by  the  national  testimonial  committee 
for  Ambassador  Abba  Eban  of  Israel  and 
the  America-Israel  Society  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  nth  anniversary  of  Israel's 
independence  and  to  bid  farewell  to  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Eban  prior  to  their 
return  to  Israel  and  was  attended  l>y 
many  Members  of  Congress,  offlcials  of 
the  executive  agencies,  and  prominent 
citizens  of  the  country: 

When  we  talk  about  the  dlittlngulsbed 
^uest  of  this  evening.  Ambassador  Abba  Eban, 
we  talk  about  Israel— and  of  the  faith,  the 
prayers,  the  hopes  and  the  sacrlflces  of  gen- 
erations of  yesterday  of  JewUh  blood,  culmi- 
nating through  clear  thinking  and  coura- 
geous action  in  the  eatabllahment  11  years 
ago  tomorrow,  of  the  new  dynamic  liberty- 
loving  nation  in  the  Middle  East  between 
whose  leaders  and  people,  and  the  leaders  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  there  exists  close 
and  fundamental  ties  from  a  governmental 
angle,  and  equally  close  and  undying  tic« 
from  the  angle  of  friendship. 

For  over  2,000  year*,  despite  the  trlaU  and 
tribulations  that  history  records,  of  multi- 
tudes of  inequlUes.  discriminations  and  per- 
secutions in  many  lands,  and  even  death  In 
some,  those  of  Jewish  blood  In  dispersion, 
faced  their  almost  endless  vicissitudes  with 
exemplary  fortitude. 

Their  spiritual  and  cultural  beriUge  stas- 
Ulncd  their  undying  spirit  pf  freedom  and 
independence,  and  kept  them  splrltuaKy 
bound  together.  Through  centuries  that 
unique  heritage  was  carefully  nurtured. 
Jealously  guarded,  and  acUvely  kept  alive. 
Finally,  after  centuries  of  walUng  in  fu*- 
pense.  many  of  Jewish  blood  of  today  In 
different  lands  were  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  returning  to  their  ancient  homeland  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  And  in  May 
of  1948.  with  the  proclamaUon  of  Israel's 
Independence,  they  launched  once  more 
upon  an  Independent  political  existence  un- 
der a  government  of  laws. 

During  the  past  11  years,  a  short  time  In 
the  history  of  man,  there  has  been  miracu- 
lous progreM  in  the  new  nation  of  Israel. 
Today  lara^  stands  as  a  dynamic  and  power- 
ful state  as  the  embodiment  of  the  centuries- 
old  faith.  After  the  establishment  of  Israel 
in  1048  as  a  new  nation,  and  one  of  the 
best  friends  that  America  has  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  citadel  of  democracy  In 
the  Middle  East,  more  than  1  million  immi- 
grant persons  of  Jewish  blood,  through  the 
sound  policies  and  able  leadership  of  the 
Israeli  Government,  have  been  provided  op- 
portunities for  these  refugee*  to  become 
happy,  induatrious.  and  patriotic  ciUaens  of 
Israel.  The  leaders  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  have  brought  social  Justice  to  their 
people.  We  have  seen  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  that  has  turned  much  of  the  desert 
of  the  Negev  Into  fertile  and  cultivable  land, 
and  the  hills  of  Galilee  into  bloesoming  or- 
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chards.  By  the  skillful  use  of  science  and 
the  technical  abUltles  of  their  people,  by  the 
erection  of  hydroelectric  power  stations,  by 
building  caniUs.  by  installing  petrol  refineries 
and  by  laying  oil  and  water  pipelines,  Israeli 
leaders  have  successfully  transformed  arid 
and  inhospitable  hills  and  desert  plains  into 
industrial  centers  and  productive  farmlands. 
And  what  is  more  important  in  these  perilous 
and  anxious  days,  all  of  the  citizens  of  Israel 
are  prepared  to  guard  their  newly  found 
freedom  and  recreated  and  reclaimed  home- 
land with  extraordinary  vl^lance  and  un- 
common bravery  against  all  eventualities. 

Today  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  the 
11th  anniversary  of  ita  independence  day  the 
State  of  Israel  is  a  new  and  encouraging 
phenomenon  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  fast 
becoming  the  most  Industrialleed  urban 
community  in  the  underdeveloped  rural 
communities  In  that  region.  Today  the 
State  of  Israel  can  proudly  claim  the  right  to 
be  recognized  as  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  families  of  nations.  Under  most  hazard- 
ous circumstances  and  trying  conditions, 
despite  the  mutiplicity  of  difRcultles  and 
dilemmas,  economic  and  fiscal  hardships,  and 
sometimes  baffling  political  uncertainties, 
the  people  of  Israel  face  the  future  with 
Justifiable  pride  and  confidence. 

The  leadership  of  Israel  during  the  past  11 
years  has  been  fup>erb.  Under  Prime  Min- 
ister Ben-Gurlon.  and  those  associated  with 
him.  progress  has  been  made  of  an  amazing 
nature.  And  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  brave  Israel  Is  the  dlstingulslied  diplomat 
and  scholar  whom  we  honor  tonight. 

It  is  with  a  deep  mixture  of  feelings  that 
I  speak  tonight  about  our  guest  of  honor. 
Ambassador  Abba  Eban.  In  our  sadness  and 
regret  in  the  depmrture  of  this  fine  gentle- 
man, an  outstanding  diplomat  and  scholar, 
as  well  as  world  citizen,  whose  very  name  Is 
a  stimulant  to  a  world  depweeaed  by  Inter- 
national ills,  is  mixed  with  a  sense  of  happy 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our  distinguished 
friend  who  has  already  made,  and  wUl  in  the 
years  ahead,  continue  to  make  marked  con- 
tributions to  bis  country  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  Our  distinguished  guest,  who  has  to 
admirably  served  for  more  than  10  years  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  frcm 
Israel,  has  won  a  place  in  our  affections,  as 
well  as  In  our  admiration.  In  his  own  coun- 
try, in  Washington  diplomatic  circles,  and  in 
the  United  Nations  he  has  l>ecome  a  figure  of 
outstanding  proportions.  He  has  refiected 
credit  upon  the  people  of  his  liberty -loving 
country.  He  Is  known  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans for  his  extraordinary  ability,  for  his 
outstanding  accoinpIl«hments  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  negotiating — but  always  firm  and 
never  retreating — for  his  frequent  discussion 
programs,  and  particularly  becaues  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  us  as  a  friend.  In  the 
United  Nations  he  has  won  the  respect  even 
of  his  opponents,  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
persuasive  debater,  poaseaced  of  a  profound, 
logical  mind.  His  training  and  experience 
have  equipped  him  to  play  the  very  impor- 
tant part  that  be  has  in  the  e«tabli£hment  of 
Israel,  and  In  protecting  her  against  her 
enemies. 

One  could  talk  for  hours  about  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  has  already  had 
crowded  into  his  life  decades  of  wisdom  and 
experience,  and  yet  whose  life  is  still  ahead 
of  him  to  serve  his  country  and  mankind. 
As  one  biographer  has  expreesed  it.  "through- 
out the  prolonged  and  complex  series  of  crises 
that  has  harassed  the  Middle  East  since  the 
birth  of  Israel  as  an  independent  republic 
in  1948,  no  representative  in  the  United  Na- 
tions has  pleaded  more  eloquently  for  the 
rights  of  his  government  than  has  Israel's 
Abba  Eban."  And  I  might  go  further  and  say 
that  no  one  has  pleaded  more  eloquently  for 
the  advancement  of  world  peace  than  he  has. 

As  another  writer.  In  referring  to  Ambas- 
sador Eban,  very  recently  said,  "With  Abba 


Eban's  initiative  In  the  United  Nations,  the 
government  has  attempted  to  break  through 
the  wall  of  silence  and  hoetlllty  which  the 
Arab  neighbors  have  built  around  Israeli 
*  *  *  Israel's  readiness  to  take  an  active  part 
In  the  solution  of  the  problem  •  •  •  must 
be  interpreted  as  the  offer  of  an  advance  pay- 
ment that  one  cannot  simply  ignore.  If  it 
should  fail  to  impress  the  Arab  neighbors, 
it  will  at  least  impress  the  nations  interested 
In  Israel's  welfare." 

As  he  leaves,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
diplomatic  field,  to  enter  into  another  Im- 
portant field  of  public  activity  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  I  remember  weU  what  this 
Ambassador  par  excellence  said  in  1953 : 
"The  voice  of  world  opinion,  together  with 
the  pressure  of  a  situation  fast  becoming 
intolerable,  would  bring  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  together  to  confront  the  common 
destiny  which  awaits  them  In  the  region, 
which  they  have  both  illuminated  by  their 
radiant   achievements  in   generations  past." 

And  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  we  honor 
this  distinguished  gentleman  on  this  occa- 
sion as  he  is  about  to  leave  us  to  enter  into 
other  fields  of  public  activity  In  his  country. 
And  we  know  that  with  his  extraordinary 
ability,  his  vast  experience,  his  logical  mind, 
and  his  eloquent  voice,  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  his  marked  contributions  to 
an  Israel  constantly  growing  stronger  end 
stronger,  and  through  his  future  services,  a 
marked  contribution  toward  the  ultimate 
gopls  that  we  all  seek — a  world  of  peace. 

And  in  saying  "goodday"  not  "goodby" 
to  Ambassador  Eban.  and  speaking  for  those 
present  at  this  wonderful  banquet,  and 
countless  of  thousands  of  friends  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Eban,  the 
guide  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Amt>as8ador, 
the  real  soldier  In  his  life,  our  very  best 
wishes  for  every  future  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day last  I  was  happy  to  play  a  part,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
having  restored  to  the  VA  1960  budget, 
funds  which  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Three  important  items  were  restored  to 
the  full  budget  estimate  by  the  action  of 
the  House  in  approving  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TeagueI,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  to 
be  increased  was  the  inpatient  care  pro- 
gram which  was  increased  from  $777,- 
500.000  to  $792,079,000.  This  item  is 
$5.3  million  more  than  the  budget  pro- 
vided and  represents  the  best  thinking 
of  the  Cbmmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
which  sought  to  increase  this  item  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  additional  money 
for  deferred  maintenance. 

The  next  item  w&s  for  general  operat- 
ing expenses  which  is  in  the  nonmedical 
field,  and  was  an  increase  to  the  full 
budget  allowance  of  $163,373,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  next  July  1. 

The  last  amendment  involved  fimds 
for  outpatient  care.    These  moneys  are 


used  for  service-connected  cases  only, 
and  in  this  case.  $866,000  was  restored. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
in  a  questionnaire  to  all  VA  medical  sta- 
tions, learned  that  the  overall  system 
needed  approximately  $16  million  to 
meet  the  backlog  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance. The  budget  estimate  only  pro- 
vided $3.1  million  and  the  action  of  the 
House  in  approving  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  TcAGTTK  will  make  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  overall  deficiency  in  this 
field  available  beginning  July  1.  This 
sum,  apparently,  is  all  the  money  which 
the  VA  could  effectively  spend  during 
the  period.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  item  because  of  its  direct 
application  to  our  VA  hospital  in  Buf- 
fala  In  the  fiscal  year  1960  the  man- 
ager had  listed  projects  involving  roads 
and  parking  facilities  of  $26,000  for 
which  funds  were  not  presently  avail- 
able. In  1961  the  total  of  $90,000  had 
been  recommended  for  tuck  pointing, 
replacement  of  screens,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  storm  sashes.  With  this  extra 
amount  set  aside  for  deferred  mainte- 
nance, and  if  additional  fimds  can  be 
obtained  in  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the  VA 
hospital  in  Buffalo  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  plant  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  sound  mainte- 
nance procedures. 

I  was  very  interested  to  review  the 
statistics  of  the  committee  provided  the 
House  in  connection  with  the  increased 
cost  which  all  hospitals  across  the  coun- 
try are  experiencing.  In  the  case  of  our 
own  ho^ital  in  Buffalo,  the  total  cost 
has  risen  from  $5,178,000  in  1955  to 
$6,445,000  in  1959.  Obviously,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  these  funds  go  for 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  staff  but 
there  have  been  sizable  increases  in  the 
expenditures  for  drugs  and  medicines, 
which  in  1955  totaled  $176,000  and  in 
1959  had  risen  to  $208,000.  These  fig- 
ures, which  are  similar  to  those  found 
throughout  the  VA  medical  system,  in- 
dicate very  clearly  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding full  and  adequate  funds  for  the 
operation  of  our  VA  hospitals. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  had  an  op- 
p)ortunity  to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation which  restored  the  budget  for 
the  VA  hospital  and  medical  program. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  and  medical  benefit  is  the 
finest  service  we  offer  in  our  veterans" 
program.  I  believe  that  we  should  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  hospital  and  medi- 
cal program  functions  adequately  and 
receives  proper  financial  support  before 
giving  attention  to  the  many  proposals 
before  us  which  would  pay  pensions  to 
persons  with  little  or  no  need. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  added  additional  funds  to  become 
available  to  remove  the  backlog  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  in  VA  hospitals. 
We  should  not  allow  our  fine  VA  hospital 
system  to  deteriorate.  I  am  listing  be- 
low a  summary  of  deferred  maintenance 
items  which  have  accumulated  in  VA 
hospitals  located  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  hope  that  these  additional 
funds  which  we  have  provided  will  per- 
mit the  hospital  managers  of  these  hos- 
pitals to  proceed  to  promptly  place  these 
hospitals  in  a  current  state  of  repair. 
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MP  STAnONS 

rnnandalgua,  N.Y 

Montrose,  N.Y 

Nortbport,  N.Y... 


e.M.  *  8.  STATIONS 


Backlog 

of  maln- 

tenanoe 

and 

repair 


0 

0 

$70,400 


AlbaoT.  N.Y 

Bath.  N.Y 

BrMXX,  N.Y 


Brotddyn,  N.Y 


Buflak),  N.Y. 


0 

14,000 
128^600 


New  York.  N.Y 

Byracuae,  N.Y 

TB  STATIONS 

Batavla,N.Y 

Cutle  Point,  N.Y 


03,100 


naooo 

0 
24.700 


11,287 


8&,670 


Paint  buildings  2  and  4.  and  water  $11, 900 
tower 

Replace  deteriorated  windows *9'2S2 

Condition  tile  floor,  operating  suite.      1. 000 


Rcpalrandresurfaeeroads.cemetery.  KOOO 

Fume  hood  for  clinical  lalwratory..  2,000 

Sprinkler  system,  paint  shop  and  2,000 
storage. 

Sprinkler  system,  pharmacy 1.  *» 

Condenser,  retriueration  system 6,  SOO 

Renew  cold  water  lines ».«« 

Replace  floor  ooverlnn..  ...-.- »W>1*J' 

Air    condition,    rooms    N-llO   and  5.000 

Replace  drainage  trough,  2d  floor  3,600 
kitchen. 


Modemi«e  toileU *'9'5SS 

Asphalt  tile  flooring    -... a.™" 

Replace  doors,  ward  Imlldlngs 8,uw) 

New  floor  surface,  gymnasium 4. 000 


guomount,  N.Y. 


105.000 


Air  conditioning  unit,  surgery 

Hot  water  tank  for  laundry -..- 

Waterline.  building  17  to  building 
49. 

Powerllne  repairs 

Catwnlks  over  boilers 

Repair  gutters  and  downspouts 

Waterproof  wails,  various  buildings. 

Conductive  flooring,  surgical  suite.. 

Replace  laundry  equipment 

Haiilware  for  huildlntts  4,  B.  7,  8,  U. 

Reliabilitftlc  showers  and  water  sec- 
tions. .    .,j. 

Replace  cold  waterUnes,  buildings 
8.  10,  12. 


10.000 
3.  AUO 
4. 000 

3.000 
2,000 
1,200 
3.400 

7.S.V) 

12.000 

2,000 

5,000 

2.500 


Replace  kitchen  and  dining  room  8,400 

e<iuipmont.  ,^ 

Air  condition  units  and  wiring,  8,380 
ward  2C  and  dental  laboratory. 


Replace  laundry  equipment 12, 500 

Renew  cold  water  lines '^•Jxl 

Relieve  electric  overload ^000 

Air  condition,  bacterial  section...  8.000 

Replace    window    screeru,    ground  11.000 
to  3d  floor.  Building  L 


Repairs  to  bulltup  rooh...- ,.*!1IS 

Resurfacing  roods  and  parking 30. 000 

Repair  concrete  roads "'IS!! 

Repair  sidewalks  at  main  entrance.  4. 990 


Sidewalk  repl:vcement..... .... 

Replaw  floor  covering 

Automatic  sprinklers,  BuildlflR  1... 
Tree  topping 

Replace  primary  fee<ler  cable 

Electrical  work,  housekeeping  quar- 
ters. 

Aluminum  screens,  btiilding? 

Weatlierstripping.  building  7 

Storm  drains,  buildings  2-5  inclu- 
sive. 

Replace  beveled  siding.  7  buildings. 

Ilur.lwnre  for  huililiiiKS  4,  rt.  7,  8,  11. 

Rohaiiilitate  showers  and  water  sec- 

"•>"*•  .    ., .. 

Rrphtce  cold  waterlines,  buildings 

5.  10.  12. 
Replace      porchea.      housekeeping 

quarters. 

Aluminum  i>delng.  all  buildings 

Replace  laundry  equipment ... 


i.gno 

3.80(1 
1.987 
1,200 
7.970 
19.900 

2,110 
3.000 
3,500 

4,000 
2.000 
6,000 

2.800 

lfl.000 

10. 000 
12. 000 


New  doors,  personnel  garages •!'22 

Construct  deep  fre«-te ••■■j 

In.stall  lluore-H*<nt  liKhts •.j™ 

Hoods  oviT  prilleM  anil  dishwashers. .  8,«» 

Install  Intercommunication  system..  4.000 


Dressing  sterlliers '.'^ 

Air   condition   units,    dental    clinic,  S.480 
me«lical  illustration  laN)ratory.  ra- 
diation physKW  lalwratory.  gastroa- 
copy  an<l  photo  cimic. 

MetiJ  iMirtUloiis.  serving  kiU '.ggg 

R<'plice  floor  covering "^J™ 

Weatherstripplng ^W* 

Install    stainless    steel    pipe,    main  5,000 

kitchen.  ,  !«« 

Alterrttions  toser%lce  btilldlnip ^^SS. 

Ventilation  control  system   (onitrai  1\000 
office  letter.  Sept.  10,  1956). 

Coiustructlon  parking  areas ^TO 

Alterations  to  recovery  room  area...  S^*" 

Tuckpolntlng S!'^ 

Replace  screens »•   "" 

Storm  sash «.  ww 


Replace  sidewalks  and  wesways I.  MO 

Resurface  roads 1.  'W 

Mop  sinks  on  all  wards 3.W 

Resurface  parking  areas —--.v  2'!S1! 

RehabiliUte  lighting  servioe,  build-  2,  490 

'"«  "*                                    .  -  «« 

Resurface  concrete  pavement (.ww 

Door  screens,  building  44 -.  240 

Oeramie  tile  floors l.VWII 

Rei>laoe  jwrcbwi,  housekeeping  quar-  ».  ouo 

ters.  ..  „„ 

Resurface  roads  and  pvkini  arcM...  18. 3M 
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The  75tk  Birthday  of  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Tnunan  Recalls  a  High  Mo- 
meat  U  History,  the  Enanciatloii  of  the 
TromaB  Doctrine  and  the  Reasons  for 
Its  AdTancement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BYRON  L.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVU 

Thwiday,  May  14, 1959 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  the  occasion  of 
the  76th  birthday  of  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  pass  into  history 
without  mention.  In  his  message  on  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  given  to  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  March  12.  1947, 
his  closing  paragraphs  were  these : 

The  United  States  contributed  $341  bil- 
lion toward  winning  World  War  II.  This  li 
an  Investment  in  world  freedom  and  world 
p>eace.  The  assistance  that  I  am  recom- 
mending for  Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
this  Investment.     It  is  only  common  sense 


that  we  should  safeguard  this  Investment 
and  make  sure  that  it  was  not  In  vain. 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nur- 
tured by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and 
grow  In  the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife. 

They  reach  their  full  growth  when  the 
hope  of  a  people  for  a  better  life  has  died. 
We  must  keep  thnt  hope  alive. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us 
for  support  In  maintaining  their  frttdoms. 
If  we  falter  In  our  leadership,  we  may  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world — and  we  shall 
■urely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation. 

Great  responsibilities  have  been  placed 
upon  us  by  the  swift  movement  of  evenU. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  face 
these  responsibilities  squarely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
a  few  years  later  to  have  a  bright  yoxmg 
student  from  Turkey  In  one  of  my 
classes.  In  summarizing  his  report  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, he  said : 

I  do  not  know  what  Judgment  the  United 
States  will  render  of  President  Harry  8. 
Truman,  but  I  can  tell  you  this— he  will  go 
down  In  the  history  of  my  country  as  the 
greatest  President  the  United  States  ever 
had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  have 
been  inclined  to  view  harshly  and  to 


speak  sharply  about  President  Truman. 
Few  men  In  history  have  had  to  face  as 
many  challenges  as  he  faced  In  such 
swift  succession  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent. Few  men  have  contributed  more 
slgnlflcantly  to  the  institutions  by  which 
the  human  race  may  hope  to  build  and 
achieve  peace. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  ireftt 
President,  to  a  great  American,  to  ft 
great  member  of  the  human  race- 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Long  may  he  live 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  handiwork. 
Generations  yet  to  come  will  rise  to 
bless  his  name. 


Norwefiaa  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  May  14. 19S9 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
May  17,  is  Norwegian  Independence  Day. 
On  this  historic  anniversary,  the  United 


states  sends  lis  congratulations  to  the 
stalwart  and  Indefatigable  people  of  the 
great  nation  of  Norway. 

From  the  time  of  Leif  Ericson.  who 
first  discovered  America  around  the  year 
1000,  Norway  has  inscribed  more  names 
on  world  history  than  any  other  nation 
ct  its  size.  This  country  of  only  3*/i 
million  souls  has  produced  Trygve  Lie, 
the  first  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  Immortal 
explorer,  scientist,  and  humanitarian; 
Roauld  Amundsen,  who  discovered  the 
South  Pole:  Edward  Grieg,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  compoeers;  Henrik  Ib- 
sen the  prince  of  modem  dramatists; 
Knut  Hamsim  and  Slgrld  Undset,  novel- 
ists of  international  renown;  and  many 
others. 

Ask  a  Norwegian  to  explain  how  such 
a  small  coimtry  can  become  so  great  and 
he  is  likely  to  reply:  "Hardship  is  the 
strength  of  Norway." 

Life  certainly  Is  hard  In  this  mountain- 
ous, fjorded,  but  beautiful  country.  Al- 
though not  blessed  with  natural  wealth. 
Norway  has  the  third  largest  merchant 
fleet  in  the  world,  and  her  fishing  in- 
dustries are  prodigious. 

Norway's  valiant  resistance  to  the 
German  occupation  duiing  World  War 
n  was  as  dogged  as  that  of  any  people 
in  Europe.  Jails  and  concentration 
camps  were  packed  with  courageous 
Norse  patriots  who  refused  to  submit  to 
the  barbaric  oppression  of  the  Nazi 
tyrants. 

But  when  liberation  came,  not  one 
lawless  act  was  committed  against  the 
few  collaborationists.  No  traitor  was 
condemned  without  trial  and  due  process 
of  law. 

This  fair  treatment  accorded  to  the 
quislings  exemplifies  the  Norwegian  trait 
of  maturity  in  civil  afTalrt.  Nomi-eglans 
seem  to  know  how  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  They  respect  one 
another,  and  when  disagreements  arise 
they  have  a  common  sense  and  well- 
behaved  way  of  settling  their  differences. 
There  is  no  race  or  caste  division  among 
them.  As  early  as  1913  they  extended 
the  franchise  to  women  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  Parliament.  Norwegians  have 
grasped  the  basic  truth  that  It  is  easier 
to  enjoy  life  if  all  are  given  a  chance  to 
enjoy  it. 

Americans  always  feel  a  close  kinship 
to  the  Norwegians.  We  Inherit  the  self- 
reliant,  hard-flbered.  free-and-easy  in- 
dividualism of  pioneers,  and  so  do  they, 
for  to  live  at  all  on  that  rocky  tongue 
of  land  has  required  the  heart  of  a 
pioneer. 

Norway  is  today  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area.  A  chain  of  radars, 
financed  by  NATO  and  manned  by  Nor- 
wegians, has  been  constructed  to  warn 
of  Soviet  bomber  attacks  against  the 
West.  Although  Norway,  which  has  120 
miles  of  common  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  gain  only  3  minutes  of 
warning  time,  this  alert  could  be  very 
important  to  her  alUes  in  NATO,  espe- 
cially the  United  States. 

King  Olaf ,  when  he  opened  this  year's 
session  of  Parliament,  enunciated  the 
principles  of  Norway's  foreign  policy. 
The  King  said  that  Norway  will  continue 


its  efforts  to  strengthen  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. He  also  promised  that  Nor- 
way would  work  to  safeguard  peace  and 
reduce  international  tension  by  striving 
for  a  general  reduction  of  armaments 
and  an  end  to  nuclear  testing. 

Norway  has  strong  ties  to  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  in  this  country.  Their  enter- 
prising and  pioneering  spirit  has  greatly 
enriched  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  congratulate  the 
brave  and  sturdy  Norsemen  on  their  In- 
dependence Day.  Norwegians  through- 
out the  world  richly  deserve  the  honor 
and  admiration  which  is  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
tire free  world. 


The  Air  We  Breathe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1959 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  This  address 
was  delivered  to  the  Democratic  Lunch- 
eon Club  of  San  Francisco: 

Thz  Air  Wb  Brzathb 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Hubxrt  H.  Hvicpkrzt, 

Democratic  luncheon  meeting,  San  Rran- 

cIeco.  April  23) 

All  of  us  nowadays  are  more  consclotu  of 
the  air  we  breathe  than  we  vised  to  be. 

In  Loe  Angeles  they  have  smog.  In  San 
Francisco  you  often  enjoy — eo  I  hear — sa- 
lubrious fog.  All  of  which  makes  me  wonder 
whether  it  was  the  smog  or  the  fog  or  the 
grog  that  caused  our  Republican  friends  to 
manhandle  their  colleague  Joe  Smith  out 
here  In  1956.  At  any  rate  you  must  have 
had  mighty  clear  skies  on  election  day  last 
November  when  all  the  RepubUoans  got  man- 
handled. 

Today  It  lent  fog  or  smog  that  conoerns 
people  meet,  It's  the  radloaotlve  dust  that's 
in  the  air  and  eetUes  on  the  water  we  drink 
and  the  food  ws  eat— particularly  strontium 
»o. 

This  strontium  M  la  oae  of  the  radio- 
active  products  of  atomic  reaction.  Zt  has 
a  natural  affinity  for  calcium  and  builds  up 
in  our  bones— where  it  can  cause  bone  can- 
cer as  well  as  leukemia. 

People  have  to  be  pretty  upset  about  eome- 
thing  to  sit  down  and  wriu  their  Senators 
and  Congrewmen.  And  they  are  thoroughly 
upset  by  the  latest  news  about  strontium-dO. 
Every  one  of  us  in  Washington  has  stacks  of 
mall  about  it.    I  quote  Just  one  letter: 

"We  have  asked  ourselves  tjlme  and  time 
again,  how  could  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission keep  saying  that  there  Is  no  danger." 

Now  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be- 
longs to  all  of  us,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  Its  prime  duties  Is — within 
the  lUnlts  of  security — to  inform  the  people 
about  matters  of  grave  concern  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  children's  children. 

Of  course,  that  was  not  Admiral  Strause' 
idea,  when  he  was  head  of  the  AEC.    To  him 


the  AEC  was  a  ship,  he  was  captain,  and  any 
dlfferenoe  of  opinion  was  mutiny.  Also,  he 
kept  the  key  to  the  radio  room  in  his  pocket, 
so  that  no  one  else  could  let  people  know 
where  the  ship  was  going,  or  even  where  It 
was. 

At  the  AEC.  the  Strauss  song  has  ended, 
but  the  malady  lingers  on.  The  AEC  is  still 
doing  its  best  to  keep  the  American  people 
In  darkness,  and  radioactive  darkness  at  that. 

In  December,  AEC  Commlsoloner  Llbby 
was  faced  with  new  data  from  the  Defense 
Department  which  Indicated  that  half  the 
strontium  90  released  In  an  atomic  explosion 
falls  to  the  earth  within  2  years.  Instead  of 
taking  7  years  to  fUter  down  from  the  at- 
mosphere, as  It  was  hitherto  believed. 

The  same  data  Indicated  that.  Instead  of 
the  strontium  90  being  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  as  previously  assmned. 
Its  fallout  was  heavier  right  here  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

The  evidence  against  the  AEC's  old  7-year 
theory  was  so  strong  that  AEC  couldn't  even 
begin  to  defend  it.  Instead.  Dr.  Ubby 
sought  to  faU  back  to  a  new  line  at  4  yean. 

On  February  20  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  received  the 
Defense  Department  data.  It  took  Senator 
Clinton  Andebson.  my  good  friend  and  fel- 
low Democrat,  a  solid  month  of  hard  fighting 
to  clear  the  way  for  putting  this  information 
before  the  public. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Llbby  seems  to  have  looked 
for  a  way  to  air  his  new  4-year  theory,  a  way 
that  would  look  almost  casual,  as  if  it  were 
Just  a  minor  afterthought. 

He  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  TTniver- 
slty  of  Washington  March  13,  as  one  of  the 
events  in  its  annual  lect\ire  and  concert 
series. 

Everyone  in  that  audienoe— except  poe- 
slbly  the  physics  majors — must  have  come 
out  pretty  baffled  and  bewUdered.  It  was 
more  like  a  scientific  monograph  than  a 
lectvu'e.  Believe  it  or  not.  there  were  24— 
yes,  24 — pages  of  tables  and  charts  appended 
to  the  prepared  text  of  the  speech. 

Everything  was  in  it  but  the  kitchen  sink — 
and  the  Defense  Department  findings, 
which  Dr.  Ubby  coyly  kept  to  himself.  By 
so  doing,  he  apparently  sovight  to  take  the 
edge  off  their  release  by  Senator  Amdesson 
8  days  later. 

I'll  say  two  things  about  this  sorry  record 
of  evasiveness  on  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
public  concern: 

First,  if  it  took  as  long  for  strontium  M 
to  fall  out  of  the  stratosphere  as  it  does  for 
information  to  fall  out  of  the  ABC,  we  ootild 
all  feel  a  lot  safer. 

Seoond,  the  ASC  is  still— after  having  beea 
caught  time  and  time  again  misleading  the 
publlo— trying  to  play  down  the  dangers  of 
radioactive  fallout. 

Ilueh  of  what  we  know  about  this  subject 
we  know  in  spite  of— not  because  of— the 
AaC;  and  particularly  from  the  bearings 
which  Oongreeman  Ckr  BounsLo  con- 
ducted in  1067.  and  which  I'm  pleased  to 
say  he  will  reopen  next  month. 

What  are  the  dangers  of  falloutf 

As  you  know,  I  dont  believe  in  SUtes 
rights  being  used  as  an  argiunent  against  the 
Federal  Oovemment  doing  something  the 
States  cannot  or  will  not  do.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve a  State  has  the  right  to  protect  the 
health  of  its  cltlaens — particularly  when  our 
Federal  Oovertunent  defaults  in  its  plain 
duty. 

It's  for  this  reason  that  Oov.  Orville  Free- 
man of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  set  up  a 
special  committee  on  atomic  problems.  At 
the  request  of  that  committee,  the  ASC 
tested  samples  of  wheat  from  Minnesota  and 
neighboring  States. 

In  samples  from  1950,  1067,  and  1968. 
itrontium-0O  content  in  mleromicrocttries 
per  gram  of  calcium  ran  107,  162,  and  16^^ 
and  the  so-called  permissible  level  is  100. 
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ThM  WM  on*  MmpU  wbloh  tMtod  out  at 

604.  Thia  lampU,  th«  report  notM.  wm  m- 
olud«d  from  th«  avtrftf**'  I  ^^'^  **  ''•'• 
thftt  —Mf  to  Molud0  thU  and  Uk«  MmplN 

from  ptopU"*  itomaohr        ,    ^    ,  _ 

In  oomraunloatlnt  th»M  fwt*  to  mt,  Dr. 

MRurle*  B.  VlMoh«r,  of  th«  Unlvtrtltr  of 
MtnntMU  Mtdloal  iohool  wrot«: 

-Tht  r«ally  ihocklng  thing  to  m«  U  that 
thi  AlO  ItMlf  hat  no  othwr  •linlAoa&t  num- 
btr  of  analyiM  of  whtat."  ^     ^  ^ 

Tht  point  U  that  w«  Juit  dont  know 
•noufh  about  th«  d«irt«  to  whloh  itron- 
tlum  90  |«ti  into  our  food  and  drink,  ■oma 
work  haa  baaa  don*  on  milk  and  watar,  and 
a  uaattarlni  on  a  varltty  of  other  fooda,  but 
not  on  a  raiular  and  oontlnuou*  bMii.  Ap- 
parently nothlni  would  have  been  done 
•bout  wheat  U  our  Mlnneeota  people  hed  not 
Inelited. 

Wt  are  equallr  in  nMd  of  more  knowledfe 
about  the  eo-ealled  permlulble  !•  vela  of 
radloaotlvlty.  Theee  flfurei  were  flrit  worked 
out  many  yeari  age  tor  radium  worktri  nnd 
X«ray  teehnlelane-that  U.  for  aduiu.  Now 
It  eeema,  however,  that  the  greateat  danger 
U  to  children  under  10. 

Aa  our  knowledge  haa  grown,  theae  Agurea 
have  been  revleed  downward  again  Rnd 
again.  Many  aolentUta  believe  that  there  la 
BO  auoh  thing  aa  a  permlulble  level,  that 
•aeh  inoreaae  of  radloaotlvlty  Inoreaaea  the 
rUk  of  dlaeaae  and  of  damage  to  future  gen- 
erations. ^    ^ 

Not  only  are  we  walking  in  the  dark;  we 
don't  even  know  where  the  precipice  li. 

There  la  another  tragic  aapect  to  the  AlO'a 
blackout  on  fallout  data.  It  leavea  ua 
tongue-tied  about  the  ahocklng  extent  to 
Which  the  lluaalana  have  been  polluting  the 
Btratoaphere. 

We  talk  of  dirty  bomba,  and,  although  not 
ao  much  lately,  of  clean  bomba.  The  onea 
the  Bovtata  explodad  last  October  can  only 
be  deaorlbed  as  filthy.  Dr.  Llbby  estimates 
that  thla  aerlea  of  maaalve  Soviet  exploalona 
Increaaed  the  pollution  of  the  atratoaphere 
by  a  full  AO  percent. 

Had  we  been  on  our  toes— and  not  so 
gullt-rldden  about  our  own  fallout  show- 
ing—we  would  have  gone  straight  to  the 
United  NaUona.  and  laid  theee  terrifying 
facts  on  the  line. 

The  Soviets,  we  should  have  charged,  are 
poisoning  the  whole  world,  not  with  their 
wornout  dogmaa  but  with  the  deadlleat  doae 
of  radioactivity  that  has  ever  been  Inflicted 
upon  the  world.  But  the  AKC's  dirty  hands 
prevented  us  from  exposing  Kussla'a  dirty 
bomba  before  the  United  Natlona. 

It  waa  Juat  over  a  year  ago  that  the  Sovleta 
ftrat  announced  their  suspension  of  nuclear 
teete— aa  uaual,  catching  us  flstfooted. 
Their  timing  of  the  announcement  waa  the 
rankeet  hypocrisy.  They  had  Just  completed 
a  series  of  extremely  dirty  tests.  Those  were 
the  testa  whloh  caused  radioactivity  In  the 
rainfall  riRht  here  In  tan  Prandaco  to  In- 
crease by  200  percent. 
Z  aald  In  the  Benate  at  that  time; 
"I  feel  we  ahould  have  exposed  thla  Infor- 
mation rather  than  guarding  It  as  though  It 
were  a  top  state  secret.  It  Is  these  facta  re- 
lating to  the  Soviet  testa  that  the  world 
ahould  know,  back  Into  the  smallest  village 
In  the  faraway  corners  of  Asia  and  Africa." 
X  waa  trying,  aa  beat  X  could,  to  get  our 
Ooeernment  out  of  the  corner  Into  which 
the  Ruaslana  had  backed  ue.  But  all  I  got 
from  the  AlO  and  Ite  frlenda  waa  a  barrage 
of  crltlclim. 

We  arent  going  to  get  anywhere  In  atop- 
plng  Mceeelve  fallout  If  we  leave  It  up  to 
the  AlO.  They're  In  the  bualneee  of  con- 
ducting teau,  and  alao  of  aaaesslng  how 
dangeroue  their  teaU  really  are.  No  man, 
or  Oovernment  agency,  ahould  be  the  Judge 
in  hla  own  oaM. 

For  a  oonalderablt  ttm*.  a  number  of  ui 
In  the  lenate  have  demanded  that  the  ad- 


mlnlatratlon  put  primary  reeponalblllty  for 
reeearoh  on  radioactivity  where  It  belonge. 
with  the  Public  Health  ■•/vice.  And  X 
welcomed  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Ltaria  Hot.  to  do  Juat 
that.  The  Public  Health  Service  will  draw. 
Of  coura*.  upon  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
AlO  and  of  other  agenclea.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, public  and  private.  It  will  be  the  re- 
eponelblllty  of  the  Surgeon  General,  aa  the 
head  of  thU  Service,  to  preaent  to  Congreea 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control  or 
radiation  haaarde,  f  heartily  support  Sen- 
ator  HiiA'a  propoeal;  it's  high  time  we  get 
aome  honeet  Aguree  on  radloaotlviiy, 

But  further  measures  are  also  worth  con- 
sidering. Xt  might  be  well  to  require  that 
one  of  the  AlO  Oommlaaloners  be  a  bi- 
ological aclentlst-juit  as  one  la  now  a  phy- 
sical solentlet,  We  should  ilve  to  the  UN. 
BdentlAe  Oommliiee  on  the  Wect  of  Atomic 
Hadlatlon  full  information  on  the  reaiilis 
of  our  recent  stuilies.  We  should,  at  the 
next  eeaalon  of  the  World  Health  Orgnnlaa- 
tlon,  urge  that  It  concern  lUelf  with  the 
efTeots  of  radioactive  fallout,  aa  It  already 
does  with  radiation  from  the  oeacefii  usee 
of  atomic  energy,    We  should  do  all  thla 

*  Por  out  of  thla  rc»t  evil  there  m«y  yet 
emerge  eome  good,  Pallout  Is  no  renpecler 
of  poreona  or  doctrinw.  It  aetllee  upon  the 
caviar  the  Soviets  serve  at  their  wlngdinge 
juat  aa  It  doea  upon  the  food  we  are  eetlng 
now.  ^  J     ,« 

Indeed,  If  Mr  Khruahchev  succeeda  in 
swearing  of!  vodka— as  he  urges  upon  the 
lluaalan  people  constantly,  and  alao  on 
hlmaelf— It  may  almply  put  him  in  all  the 
greater  peril.  On  the  basis  of  present  tesu. 
there  eeema  to  be  much  leas  atrontium  M 
in  hard  liquor  than  In  tea  or  milk.  The 
more  the  danger  from  strontium  00  becomee 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  more  pressure  there  will  be  for  an  end 
to  atomic  exploelons. 

My  Democratic  colleagues.  Benatore  Ooax 
and  CMuacM.  have  euggested  that  teete  be, 
«t  the  very  least,  limited  to  underground 
caverns  and  outer  space.  ThU  would 
greatly  reduce  radioactive  fallout.  Last 
week  the  admlnUtratlon  caught  up  with 
the  Oore-Church  propoeal. 

But  I  hope  that  we  can  achieve  the  end- 
ing of  all  tests— with  adequate  safeguards 
for  Inspection  and  detection— not  only  be- 
cause of  the  fallout  danger,  but  because  it 
would  be  a  great  atep  forward  to  wider 
measures  of  disarmament. 

We  are  concerned,  and  rightly  concerned, 
about  preaent  levels  of  radioactivity.  But 
they  are  aa  nothing  compared  to  the  seeth- 
ing wllderneea  a  third  World  War  would 
make  of  our  planet. 

We  must  give  fresh  Impetus  to  the  Geneva 
negotlatlona  looking  toward  the  suspension 
of  testa.  To  this  end.  X  have  Introduced  a 
reeolutlon  to  put  the  Senate  on  record  in 
Bupport  of  the  efTorU  of  the  United  Slatee 
to  achieve  an  apeed  suspenilon  of  tests,  and 
endorsing  the  principle  that  an  adequate 
Inapectlon  and  control  system  must  be  part 
of  any  such  agreement. 

We  are  entirely  willing  to  open  our 
doors— to  let  the  Russlana  send  technlclana 
to  check  on  our  compliance  with  a  test 
ban— but  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  likewise. 
They  aay  they  will  permit  inspection,  but 
only  by  the  native  cltliena  of  each  coun- 
try, and  not  by  an  International  team. 

Thla  Is  arrant  nonaenee.  Still,  our  aim 
must  be  to  continue  to  achieve  agreement 
not  merely  to  prove  that  failure  to  agree  Is 
their  fault. 

My  frlenda.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
■enators  and  Oungreeemen  who  have  been 
foremoet  In  the  Aght  to  disclose  thee* 
atomic  facu  are  Democrats.  We  In  this 
party  are  steeped  In  the  belief  that,  If  you 
give  the  people  the  facts,  they  will  make  the 
right  choloM. 


Tl»at  can  be--ln  the  abort  run— pollUoally 
dangeroxta.  Do  you  recall  what  happened 
In  1050,  when  Adlal  Stevenson  called  for 
the  Buapenslon  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests? 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  Mr  Btevenaon 
waa  "not  fully  oonvereant  with  the  details 
of  the  problem." 

Thomaa  I.  Dewey  called  It  "an  InvlUUon 
to  suicide." 

Vice  Preeldent  Nixon  denounced  him  for 
"playing  dangerous  politloe  with  American 
security." 

Yee,  It  can  be  politically  perlloue  to  be 
too  right  too  Buon.  But  It  ean  be  national 
BUlolde  to  be  right  too  late. 

There  ntay  atlU  be  aome  of  our  fellow 
dtlaens  who  d(>\ibt  that  there  is  one  world. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  we  have  only  one 
atratosphpre,  and  that  we  mvtst  sumeUow 
stop  using  It  aa  a  rubbish  dump  fur  radio- 
active debrle. 

After  all.  unleee  we  all  decamp  to  another 
planet,  tt'e  the  only  Btratoaphere  we  hava. 


Ft^trtl  Pood  St»mp  f  rofrtm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MteNMAN 

XM  THI  H0U81  Of  llEP««''INTATXVli 
ThurtAay.  May  i 4.19 i9 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  rt- 
oently  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
Uah  a  Pedpral  food  stamp  program  for 
distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  needy 
families  through  the  State  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  that  legislation  ti  to 
make  food  stamps  available  to  State  wel- 
fare programs  for  distribution  to  needy 
persons  within  the  State  certified  aa  eli- 
gible for  welfare  under  the  program. 
Theae  stamps  are  to  be  redeemed 
through  the  regular  retail  outlets  within 
that  State  for  aurplua  fooda. 

In  contrwt  with  the  present  sysUm 
of  dispersal  of  lurpliu  foodi.  the  needy 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  aecure 
regular  branda.  packaged  end  handled 
through  the  regular  channels  of  distri- 
bution and  trade. 

The  present  system  of  Oovernment 
processing  of  bulk  surplus  Is  unwieldy, 
and  subject  to  enormuus  amounts  of 
waste  and  pilferage.  It  U  ao  extremely 
expensive  for  communities  that  many 
refuse  to  participate  in  it.  despite  great 
need.  Indeed,  itorei  participating  In  the 
program  have  urged  enactment  of  food 
stamp  legislation.  Other  stores  refuse  to 
handle  aome  commodities. 

Over  and  above  this,  under  the  present 
system  the  foods  made  available  have 
been  processed  In  unwieldy  lots,  and  are 
often  unavailable  to  many  properly  cer- 
tified persons  at  the  appointed  time  for 
distribution.  Distribution  points  are  un- 
handy to  recipients,  and  times  of  distri- 
bution ofUn  are  equally  inoonvonlent  to 
them. 

Xt  waa  intereatlni  to  me  to  not*  » 
rMtnt  reltaat  of  tho  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Indloatlni  how  poorly  tht 
program  haa  worked  to  date. 

I  Insert  below  s  table  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Agrlculturt  for  tht 
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yesura  IMS  through  the  first  half— pro- 
jected, X  assume    of  IBM: 

iurplut  food*  4i$tnbuttd  in  tht  C/nlted 
ficlee 
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Tht  ytftr  10&I.  whloh  I  aasume  was  one 
of  rtotaalon  In  other  parts  of  the  eountry 
SI  it  WM  In  my  own  city  of  Detroit,  aotu- 
BUy  Mw  lomt  100  million  pounds  Itai  of 
aurplua  fooda  dlatributed  than  were  dia- 
trlbuttd  in  the  year  1167,  auppoaedly  one 
of  the  moat  protperoua  yetra  In  Amerloan 
hlatoryi 

Equally  Initrtittni  to  the  distribution 
of  our  surplua  fooda  abroad,  under  Public 
Law  410.  under  which  many  commodities. 
111(0  meat,  frulta.  and  vtgetablea  have 
been  atnt  abroad,  and  sold  for  worthlaai. 
or  bloeked  currencies,  while  our  needy 


have  been  denied  the  btneflta  of  otir  own 
aurplua  food. 

Deaplte  protaota  to  the  eontrary  our 
dlspoaal  of  surplus  foods  abroad  under 
Public  Law  480,  Is  nothing  but  a  foreign 
giveaway  where  Amerloan  aurplua  fooda 
are  dispersed  to  foreign  oountriea  for  soft 
foreign  ourrencioa  which  by  airtoment 
are  kept  in  the  country  of  origin,  moatly 
for  domestic  purpoaoa,  auoh  aa  loana  and 
granU  within  the  country  for  develop- 
ment projeota  of  various  lorta.  ThU  to 
literally  a  foreign  aid  program.  The 
people  of  the  recipient  country  often 
never  learn  of  our  ■eneroalty.  ao  it  wina 
few  frlenda.  but  it  alienates  to  the  brink 
of  enmity  other  food  exporting  oountriN 
like  Canada. 

A  certain  amount  of  thtN  funda  art 
mainUined  for  use  by  the  United  SUtta 
tor  payment  of  support  of  American  ptr> 
Bonnel  and  Amerloan  projects  within  the 
country  In  question,  but  more  art  either 
forgiven  or  uaed  as  foreign  aid. 

From  the  table  below  it  can  be  seen 
that  dtoperial  abroad  of  American  lur- 
plua  foods  haa  been  running  very  oloae 
to  double  dtoperaal  at  home.  In  terms  of 
dollar  value  the  coat  of  fooda  dtotributtd 
abroad  haa  exceeded  domtatio  dtotrlbu- 
tlon  from  1B66  through  the  end  of  IMI. 


And  the  total  aggregate  of  the  ooet  of 

dtotrlbuUon  abroad,  aa  weU  aa  the  quan- 
tity for  the  yeara  196S  through  1069.  haa 
exceeded  dtotribution  at  home  by  a  aub- 
atantial  figure. 
turpUu  foodt  4Utnbut§i  in  forttgn  ooMiitriee 
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Xt  to  high  ttmt  that  wt  rtmtmbtrtd 
that  ohartty  btiina  at  homt.  Pttd  our 
own  hungry,  and  any  lurplui  afttr  that 
ahould  be  uaed  to  help  othtn  abroad. 

Prom  the  Ublt  btlow  it  oan  bt  Ntn 
that  iUma  denied  our  own  hungry,  lueh 
aa  mtaU.  edible  oiU.  oondenatd  milk,  at 
Umta  butttr,  dritd,  frtah,  and  oanntd 
fruiU  and  Juieta.  vtgttablta.  and  poUtota 
have  been  going  overaeaa  while  our  own 
oitiitni  are  limited  to  chetae.  drttd  milk, 
riot.  oooMionaUy  butttr.  and  oornmtal, 
and  flour: 
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EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUXBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESIWTATXVBS 
Thursday.  May  14.1959 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  the  Poetmaater  General  ad- 
dressed you.  requesting  consideration. 
by  the  Congress,  of  legislation  to  In- 
crease, by  1  cent,  the  posUl  rates  on 
flirst-ciaas  regular  and  airmail. 

Accompanying  this  communication, 
was  a  draft  bill  designed  to  put  into 
effect  the  higher  rates  which  had  pre- 
viously also  been  recommended  by  the 
President  In  hli  budget  message  for 

I860. 

This  proposal  would  mean  an  increase 
of  15  percent  on  airmail,  and  25  percent 
on  regular  mall.  ^,     ^ 

The  Postmaster  General  estimates 
that  such  a  proposed  increase  in  rates 
would  yield  an  additional  $356  million 
per  year  In  revenue,  which,  he  says,  will 
reduce  substantially  the  current  operat- 
ing deficit  of  his  Department. 

Assuming  efficiency  of  operation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  any  such 
deficiency  can  only  result  from  losses 
sustained  in  performance,  by  the  De- 
partment, of  Its  "public  services"  as 
denned  in  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  defined  those  public  services  in  that 
statute,  to  include  "the  total  loss  result- 
ing from  the  transmission  of  matter  in 
the  mails  free  of  postage  or  at  reduced 
rates,"  and  from  various  other  special 
and  nonpostal  services. 

In  the  same  legislation,  it  was  "de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress", 
that  the  cost  "of  such  public  service 
items"  should  be  "paid  directly  out  of 
the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury"— 72 
Stat  134.  sec.  103(c)(3)(A),  39  U.S.C. 
270a(c)(3)(A). 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same 
statute — the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958, 
enacted,  I  repeat,  less  than  a  year  ago — 
we  declared  that  "the  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  it  would  be  an  unfair  burden 
upon  any  particular  user  or  class  of 
users  of  the  mails  to  compel  them  to 
bear  the  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of 
special  rate  considerations  granted,  or 
facilities  provided,  to  other  users  of  the 
mails,  or  to  underwrite  those  expenses 
incurred  by  the  postal  establlslament  for 
services  of  a  nonpostal  nature" — 72 
Stat.  134,  sec.  102(5) ,  39  U.S.C.  270(5) . 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  called  express 
attention  to  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  "the  postal  establishment  should 
be  operated  in  an  efficient  manner,"  and 
that  "it  clearly  is  not  a  business  enter- 
prise conducted  for  profit  or  for  raising 
general  funds"— 72  Stat.  134,  sec.  102(5) , 
39  UJ5.C.  270(5). 

And  now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Postmaster  Ctoieral,  in  his  recent  letter 
to  you,  suggests  that  we  disregard  that 
policy,  so  recently  and  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed, to  use  our  power  of  taxation, 
through  an  Increase  in  flrst-class  postal 
rates,  to  operate  a  part  of  the  postal  es- 


tablishment at  a  profit  to  raise  general 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  'public  serv- 
ice item*"  which  we  declared,  only  last 
year,  to  be  payable  "out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury". 

As  stated.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
follows  the  same  request.  In  substance, 
made  by  the  Pi*esident  in  his  budget 
message  for  1960. 

The  President,  in  that  message,  does 
suggest  amendment  of  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958.  by  a  revision  of  our  declara- 
tion of  policy.  In  order  to  "assure  a  more 
equitable  shaving  of  postal  operating 
costs  between  mail  users  and  the  general 
public." 

But  the  President's  budget  message.  I 
submit  Mr,  Speaker,  simply  recommends. 
as  docs  the  recent  letter  of  the  Post- 
master General,  an  Increased  tax  of  1 
cent  In  flrst-class  postal  rates,  to  pro- 
vide funds  "to  finance  the  postal  deficit 
and  the  subsidised  public  service" — 
Which  we  declared  last  year  should  be 
met  "out  of  tlie  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

Lest  there  be  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  Member  of  this  House,  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  flxing  of  postal  rates  is  an 
exei-clse  of  the  power  of  taxation,  let  me 
remind  them  first,  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  pronouncement,  over  100  years 
ago.  that  "the  revenue  of  the  Post  OfDce 
Department,  being  raised  by  a  tax  on 
mailable  matter  conveyed  in  the  mall, 
and  which  is  disbursed  in  the  public 
service,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  income 
of  the  Government  as  moneys  collected 
for  duties  or  imports"— t/n«ed  States  v. 
Bromley.  53  U.S.  88.  97. 

In  1859.  H  R  872  of  the  35th  Congress, 
to  make  an  appropriation  "for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Post  Office  Department**— 
Congressional  Globe.  35th  Congress.  2d 
session,  page  914.  1859— was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  re- 
ported favorably,  and  was  passed  by  this 
House. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide Increased  postal  rates,  but  this 
House  adopted  a  formal  resolution  refus- 
ing to  consider  the  Senate  amendment, 
because  legislation  increasing  postal 
rates  "is  in  the  nature  of  a  revenue  bill." 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  "shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"— Id.  at  page  1666. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  postal  increases  of  1917—1917  act,  40 
Stat.  300,  October  3,  1917— and  1932— 
1932  act,  27  Stat.  286,  June  6.  1932— 
were  embodied  in  general  revenue  bills 
which  originated  in  this  House,  and  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Reference  was  made,  in  the  debates  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  to  the  Increase 
in  postal  rates  in  the  1917  bill,  as  "a 
direct  tax"'— volume  55.  Concbkssional 
Record,  page  2773 — and  as  the  laying  on 
of  "the  heavy  hand  of  taxation"- vol- 
imie  55,  Congressional  Record,  page 
2766. 

In  1904.  the  Supreme  Court  again  de- 
scrll>ed  the  postal  service  as  a  "popular 
and  efficient  method  of  taxation  —Pub- 
lic Clearing  House  v.  Coyne,  194  U.S.  497, 
506. 


In  recent  years,  we  have  sought  to 
raise  revenue  by  increasing  postal  rate* 
on  the  advertising  content  of  newspapers 
and  other  publications  passing  through 
the  mails  as  second-class  matter,  on  the 
ns.sumpUon  that  the  advertiser  should 
bear  a  greater  portion  of  the  burden  of 
governmental  operations. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Postal  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1958  iUelf,  In  which  we  de- 
clared, as  stated,  that  each  class  of  mail 
should  boar  its  own.  and  no  other's  cost 
Of  handling  In  the  posUl  service,  we  lev- 
led  a  tax  on  the  transportation  through 
the  malls,  of  the  advertising  content  in 
second-class  mail  matter,  up  to  several 
times  that  on  the  so-called  news  content 

thereof. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  it  must  be  perfectly 
obvious  that  It  cannot  possibly  cost  any 
more  to  carry  through  the  mails,  the  ad- 
vertising content  than  tlie  news  content 
of  the  same  newspaoer. 

As  early  as  1793.  in  his  annual  me«- 
lagt  to  the  Congress,  President  Wash- 
ington urged  "repeal  of  the  tax  on  tht 
transporUtion  of  public  prinU"— Vol- 
ume 12.  Writings  of  George  Washington 
Sparks  Editorial  1837.  page  42. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  repeat  that  only  last 
year.  In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958, 
we  declared  the  poUcy  of  the  Congrees 
to  be  that  'the  total  loss  resulting  from 
tiie  transmission  of  matter  in  the  mails 
free  of  postage  or  at  reduced  rates  ".  was 
a  "public  service",  which  should  be 
"paid  directly  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury". 

In  the  same  enactment,  we  stated  ex- 
pressly that  "the  postal  establishment 
should  be  operated  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner" and  "clearly  is  not  a  business 
enterprise  conducted  for  profit  or  for 
raising  general  funds." 

I  therefore  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  the  House,  that  when  the  Post- 
master General  now  suggests,  as  did  the 
President  In  his  budget  message  for 
1960,  that  the  Congress,  by  exercise  of 
its  power  of  taxation,  increase  postal 
rates  on  flrst-class  mail  matter,  he  is 
suggesting  that  that  part  of  the  postal 
establishment  be  used— as  are  the  post- 
al rates  on  advertising  content  of  news- 
papers in  second-class  matter — to  raise 
general  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  "pub- 
lic services,"  instead  of  defraying  them 
"out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury" pursuant  to  the  expressed  poUcy 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958. 


Significant  and  Sabstaatial  Drop  in 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

OF    NKW    JEBSXT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVlB 

Thursday,  May  14,  1959 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  contained  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment news  conference  last  Monday  re- 
garding the  slgnlflcant  and  substantial 
drop  In  unemployment,  is  certainly  wel- 
come and  stimulating. 
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One  of  the  major  concerns  of  every 
thinking  person  In  these  United  States 
should  be  the  basic  problem  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  all  Americans 
who  are  able  to  work. 

More  Jobs  In  construction,  summer 
resorts,  farming,  along  with  the  pickup 
in  the  manufacturing  industries,  hardest 
hit  by  the  recession,  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  contrlbut«d  to  the  April 
Improvement. 

At  3, 627,000,  unemployment  In  the 
United  StatM  Is  now  l\i  million  below 
April  a  year  ago.  Just  during  the  last 
2  months  unemployment  has  fallen  by 
more  than  a  million  workers. 

Reallaing  that  there  wlU  always  be  a 
certain  number  of  Individuals  unem- 
ployed due  to  various  reasons.  Including 
infirmity,  refusal  to  work,  and  others,  it 
must  be  the  constant  aim  of  all  to  do 
whatever  l«  necetsary  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  thoee  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work. 

My  sincere  hope  Is  that  the  hgures  to 
bt  rtltAMd  in  the  months  to  come  will 
continue  to  show  the  desirable  trend 
that  we  are  now  in. 


Secretary  Beasea's  Report  oa  Rural 
Development  Program  Workshop  Con* 
fereace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  WEST  \t«cimA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  May  14. 1959 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  it 
is  quite  evident  to  all  that  the  present 
outmoded  farm  program.  In  existence 
since  the  great  depression  with  few 
modifications,  does  not  help  the  small 
farmer.  Its  major  benefits  go  to  the  big 
operators. 

What  has  been  needed  all  these  years 
is  a  program  that  will  help  the  small 
family  agricultural  units  which  produce 
so  little  that  they  cannot  obtain  com- 
modity loans  or  other  assistance.  Such 
a  program  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  the 
rural  development  program. 

Through  it  rural  communities  are  en- 
listing the  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  business  and  educational 
groups,  churches  and  civic  organizations 
in  a  concentrated  drive  to  help  those  on 
the  lower  r\mg  of  the  economic  ladder. 

What  it  is  accomplishing,  where  it 
should  go.  were  pointed  out  In  a  sjieech 
delivered  on  May  1 1  by  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Ezra  Taft  Benson  at  Jackson's 
Mill  4-H  Camp,  Weston.  W.  Va.  With- 
out objection  I  offer  that  speech  to  the 
Record,  for  I  believe  there  is  informa- 
tion here  which  will  hearten  every 
American  who  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  rural  communities: 

Address  it  SicaiTARY  or  AcMcrji.'nTmE  Ezba 
TArr    Benson,    Rckal   Dbvklopi«nt   Pbo- 

CRAM    WOSKSHOP    CONmXNCX 

It  is  a  gcniilne  prlvUege  and  pleasure  to 
m^ct  with  you  this  evening. 

Let  I  tie  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  at- 
tending  this  opening  session  of  your  ex- 


tremely imporunt  and  timely  Rural  Dt- 
velnpment  Confersnce  principally  u>  meet 
UM  many  of  you  as  possible,  and  to  le:irn 
your  ideas  regarding  the  rural  development 
program. 

You  are  a  select  group  of  people— you  are 
In  the  true  sense  a  pioneering  group. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Nation  paid  da« 
served  attention  to  seven  young  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  selected  as  astronauts.  One 
of  these  young  men  Is  expscted  to  be  the 
first  American  to  rocket  Into  orbit  around 
the  earth. 

He  and  his  colleagues  are  pioneers  of  the 
■pace  age. 

I  say  that.  In  a  very  significant  sense, 
many  of  yuu  in  this  room  are  pioneers  also. 
You  aro  pioneering  new  methods  of  solving 
farm  problems.  You  are  working  to  bring 
about  long-needpd  adjuitmeiiu  In  many  of 
our  rurni  areas.  You  are  exT)lorlng  better 
ways  of  helping  rural  people  make  the 
chnntei-  the  adjustments— they  desire  In 
their  own  beet  intereeu. 

Problems  of  ipaee  trs>*«l  are  sweeomt. 
They  sugger  the  imnginatlon.  They  com* 
mand  the  attention  ut  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

However,  there's  still  a  lot  of  ptonetrtnc 
to  do  right  here  on  the  ground.  It  tint 
glnmoroui  It  commands  little  attention. 
B\it  It's  tremendously  important  to  the 
wtlfsre  of  the  United  SUtM.  Borne  would 
qiiestlon  whether  the  problem  of  putting 
a  manned  sAtelUte  Into  orbit  is  so  much 
more  challrnging  than  the  aoclnl  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  Nation. 

D«y*to-dsy  leadership  In  rural  area  da* 
velopment  programs  Is  one  of  the  hard,  un- 
publicised  Jobs  so  vital  to  the  Nation. 

Thoee  of  you  working  with  these  programs 
are  performing  one  of  the  moat  difficult 
assignments  In  the  entire  agricultural  area. 

We  commend  the  Initiative  and  Imagina- 
tion all  of  you  have  shown  In  carrying  for- 
ward this  work.  Wc  commend  you  on  your 
many  accomplishments. 

And  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  the 
wisdom,  experience,  and  dedication  of  Un- 
der Secreury  Morse  and  Dean  Harry  J.  Reed 
have  provided  the  spark  and  spirit  to  keep 
the  program  growing  and  national  In  scope. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  some 
criticism  that  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram has  not  moved  fast  enough. 

As  usual,  the  best  reply  to  such  criticism 
is  to  examine  the  record. 

In  April  1956.  President  Elsenhower  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  report  on  under- 
employed farm  families — a  large  problem 
segment  In  agriculture.  The  President  also 
recommended  a  coordinated  attcck  on  the 
problem.  As  you  know,  this  report,  entitled 
••Development  of  Agriculture's  Human  Re- 
sources." was  more  than  a  year  In  prepara- 
tion. It  was  prepared  by  the  best  Oovernment 
technicians  In  the  field,  with  the  advice  and 
aid  of  private  Individuals  and  organizations 
working  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Late  In  1956  the  administration  finally 
received  a  small  appropriation  to  begin  the 
program  on  a  pilot  or  test  basis.  The 
amount  received  was  roughly  half  of  what 
we  requested.  As-  late  as  the  first  part  of 
1957.  less  than  26  rural  counties  were  going 
forward  with  organized  programs.  In  quite 
a  few  States  Rural  Development  was  Just  In 
the  planning  stage  at  that  time. 

Today,  some  2  years  later.  30  States  are 
participating.  Twelve  of  these  have  broad 
area  programs  under  way  or  planned.  Some 
200  rural  counties  are  presently  Involved  in 
the  operation  or  planning  of  this  work. 

In  addition.  I  am  gratmed  to  report.  In- 
terest in  rural,  resoiu-oe,  and  area  develop- 
ment programs  has  spread  to  many  States 
other  than  the  30  officially  listed  as  in  the 
program. 

National  awareness  of  the  niral  develop- 
ment program  has  grown  apace. 


There  has  beon  greater  inureet  In  this 
session  of  the  Congress  than  at  any  tlma 
since  the  program  started.  It  now  has  ex- 
tensive bipartisan  support.  In  my  Judgment 
this  support  will  Increase  with  tLe  passing 
of  time. 

The  farm  press  and  the  great  newspaper* 
of  the  Midwest,  the  South,  and  Mldsouth. 
especlaUy.  have  reported  exUnslvely  on  the 
program. 

Growing  numbers  of  national  research 
groups  are  studying  our  experiences— your 
experiences— with  the  program. 

Do  not  undsresUmate  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  this  national  attention  and  dis- 
cussion. Nothing  v>XM  accomplished  In  a 
democracy  unleae  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives know  about  It,  and  are  persuaded 
to  support  It. 

Only  a  ftw  weeks  ago.  RepresenUtlvc  Wil- 
LUM  H.  NATCHia.  a  Member  of  the  Kentucky 
oongreeslonal  delegaUon  and  of  the  Kouee 
Buboommtitee  on  Agricultural  Approprla* 
Uons,  called  the  rural  development  program 
in  his  dlstrlot  ths  trvit  Amsrloan  dream  or 
aeif-help,  progrsss.  and  Indtpendsnoe. 

Oongreeeman  NATCKca  haa  well  suted  the 
real  meaning  of  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram. It  U  indeed  demooracy  in  action,  out 
where  it  cuunu.  at  the  grassroots. 

Tour  efforu  to  make  this  Idea  work  oan 
Influence  profoundly  the  future  oouree  of 
our  Nation.  By  bringing  local  leaders  to  the 
fore,  thii  program  can  help  rtvtrss  the  trend 
toward  centraliaatlon  in  government.  In  eco- 
nomic development,  in  dealing  with  the  vast 
problems  that  confront  loeal  oommunities, 
both  rural  and  urban. 

In  recommending  the  rural  development 
program,  we  were  determined  that  rural  lead- 
ers would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
lead  in  program  development  at  the  local 
level.  This  was  not  to  be  Just  another  gov- 
ernment program,  with  Washington  caUlng 
the  tune.  The  aim  Is  to  encourage  local  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise,  not  to  put  a  bridle  on 
them. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gram In  Just  two  short  years  Is  remarkable. 

I  use  the  term  advisedly.  The  record  Is 
remarkable  In  relation  to  the  many  difficult 
problems  Involved  in  getting  this  work  under 
way. 

I  know  of  no  other  program  on  the  na- 
tional scene  which  Involves  so  many  different 
groups  and  Interests.  No  other  program  is 
attempting  to  cope  with  such  a  chronic  do- 
mestic problem  as  rural  resource  adjustment. 

Results  in  Just  a  short  time  are  graUfylng. 
I  am  especially  Impressed  by  the  many  sound 
projects  already  carried  to  completion  In  pro- 
gram areas  throughout  the  Nation.  The  list 
Is  a  long  one : 

A  new  health  clinic  in  one  of  tbe  Ken- 
tucky program  counties. 

Milk  processing  plant  iu  northern  Missis- 
sippi. 

Hardwood  Industries  In  eastern  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States. 

Conservation  and  land  drainage  In  a  South 
Carolina  county. 

Construction  of  new  manufacturing  plants 
In  several  States. 

A  vegetable  packing  plant  and  shed  in 
North  Carolina. 

Added  educational  and  training  opportuni- 
ties In  Washington  and  Missouri. 

Swine  improvement  and  marketing  in 
northern  Minnesota. 

Tourist  Industry  promotion  in  Michigan. 

Expansion  of  livestock  production  in 
Louisiana. 

And  hundreds  of  other  projects  I  haven't 
time  to  mention,  all  the  result  of  action  by 
local  people,  utilizing  rural  development  pro- 
gram personnel  and  services. 

However,  we  are  attending  a  workshop  ses- 
sion, not  a  pep  rally.  I  am  going  to  speak 
frankly  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  great 
responsibility  all  of  you  bear  to  farm  people 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  you  help  carry 
forward  these  rural  development  programs. 
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A  campaign  to  promote  balanced  farm, 
industry,  and  community  development  can- 
not be  a  hairhearted  operation.  All  leader- 
ship In  niral  areas  must  become  Involved. 
This  most  certainly  Includes  the  able,  skilled 
workers  who  staff  the  county  agent's  office, 
FHA,  8CS,  ASC,  local  health,  welfare,  and 
education  offices,  county  governments,  and 
Industry  boards. 

These  latter  agencies,  working  outside  the 
strictly  agricultural  field,  bear  an  Important 
responsibility  In  the  program. 

It  la  understandable  that  rural  people 
would  turn  to  farming  Improvement  as  the 
principal  method  of  adding  Income.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  this  aspect  of  the  Rural 
Development  Program,  Important  as  It  Is, 
may  receive  too  much  emphasis  to  the  neg- 
lect of  other  opportunities. 

In  many  areas,  true  enough,  the  field  is 
wide  open  to  Improve  incomes  through  bet- 
terment of  agricultural  production  and  prac- 
tices. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  In  my  responsibility 
to  you  this  evening  if  I  did  not  caution  that 
local  leaders  who  force  agricultural  Improve- 
ment to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  Rural 
Development  Program  may  be  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Promotion  of  rural  Industrtes.  ofT-farm 
Jobs,  and  revised  educational  programs  must 
also  receive  equal  emphasis.  Indeed,  in  some 
areas,  these  are  the  core  of  sucessful  rural 
development  programs. 

Let's  not  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 
In  many  rural  areas,  we  still  are  not  help- 
ing our  young  people  prepare  themselves  for 
the  wide  range  of  opportunities  they  most 
certainly  will  encounter  In  a  growing,  fast- 
changing  America. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One  of  the 
State  universities  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire  recently  completed 
an  educational  study  In  three  rural  develop- 
ment counties.  Less  than  30  percent  of  the 
bo3r8  Interviewed  in  these  areas  intended  to 
stay  In  farming.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  the 
study,  "none  of  the  boys  and  girls  inter- 
viewed Indicated  they  had  ever  taken  a 
course  in  trade  and  industrial  education  In 
high  school." 

I  cite  this  example  because  it  Illustrates 
very  well  a  situation  that  Ls  widespread. 
According  to  recent  estimates,  approximately 
63  percent  of  boys  and  girls  growing  up  In 
rural  areas  will  not  find  opportunities  on 
the  farm — on  any  kind  of  farm. 

We  are  not  downgrading  agriculture  when 
we  face  up  to  this  fact.  A  lot  of  yo\ing  peo- 
ple in  rural  communities  will  be  able  to  find 
Jobs  In  industries  related  to  agriculture. 
Handling,  marketing,  selling,  processing, 
financing,  and  the  like. 

For  example,  about  15,000  new  Jobs  for 
college  graduates  are  created  in  agriculture 
each  year.  Our  land-grant  colleges  gradu- 
ate only  8,500  students  to  fill  these  open- 
ings. 

Are  the  fine  rural  youngsters  In  your  areas 
getting  the  counseling,  advice,  and  educa- 
tion they  need  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future?  Each  of  us  here  needs  to  face  this 
question  squarely. 

As  leaders  in  farming  conununities  and 
rural  towns,  you  have  a  duty  and  a  mission. 
Whether  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  or 
education,  or  indvistrial  development,  you 
have  been  trained  to  analyze  facts,  to  de- 
velop sound  plans  based  on  conditions  as 
thpy  exist,  not  as  you  would  like  them  to 
be.  Facing  facts  is  the  mark  of  the  leader, 
of  the  educated  person,  of  the  scientist. 

I  am  concerned  that  In  too  many  rural 
conmiunitles,  local  farm,  business,  civic, 
church,  and  other  leaders  are  not  getting  the 
benefit  of  your  analysis  and  Insight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  In  rxiral 
development  program  areas,  as  well  as 
throughout  rural  America,  is  more  attention 
to    broad    national    trends    In    agriculture 


affecting  the  local  community,  plus  resoxu-ce 
adjustment  In  the  light  of  these  trends. 

We  could  not  stop  technological  change  in 
agriculture,  even  If  we  were  foolish  enough 
to  try.  But  through  neglect  and  through 
unrealistic  programs  we  can  hinder  many 
of  our  rural  communities  and  farm  families 
in  adjusting  rapidly  to  these  trends.  Lack 
of  Information,  misdirected  assistance,  a 
iallure  of  imagination,  all  these  can  disarm 
our  rural  communities  and  leave  them  un- 
prepared to  meet  future  conditions. 

There  are  many  needs  to  be  met:  En- 
couragement of  economic  family  farm  units. 
Vigorous  promotion  of  rural  industries. 
Career  counseling  for  young  people.  Sound 
programs  of  industrial  training  in  schools. 
Zoning.     Closer  town-country  cooperation. 

Some  of  these  activities  may  not  be  popu- 
lar in  rural  communities.  But  those  who 
see  the  need,  and  yet  keep  silent  are  simply 
not  doing  their  duty. 

All  of  you  working  in  the  Nation's  rural 
areas  know  that  the  farm  picture  is  far 
more  complex  than  some  politicians  would 
like  to  have  it  appear. 

Many  farm  families  are  doing  well  today. 
These  are  the  families  on  the  more  pro- 
ductive, well-managed  commercial  farms  and 
ranches.  They  help  produce  the  91  percent 
of  farm  products  going  to  market. 

Last  year  farm  operators'  realized  net  in- 
come rose  to  $13.1  billion,  the  highest  In 
5  years,  and  a  gain  of  20  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  commercial  sector  of  agriculture, 
we  do  have  a  rapidly  changing,  dynamic,  and 
generally  prosperous  agriculture,  which  is 
undergoing  an  irreversible,  technological 
revolution. 

Our  farm  laws  must  be  revised  to  cope 
With  these  current  conditions. 

In  January,  therefore,  the  President  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  forthright 
changes  in  our  farm  price  supports.  He 
urged  that  price  supports  no  longer  be  re- 
lated to  a  standard  45  years  old,  but  to  a 
percentage  of  the  average  market  price  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  years. 

If  the  Congress  still  prefers  to  keep  ex- 
isting parity  standards,  the  President  urged 
that  the  Secretary  be  given  discretion  to  es- 
tablish the  support  level  for  all  commodities 
in  accordance  with  guide  lines  fixed  by  law. 
This  is  now  permitted  for  all  of  the  250 
commercially  produced  commodities  except 
the  16  for  which  supports  are  mandatory. 

We  definitely  favor  the  first  of  these^ 
price  supports  related  to  a  percentage  of  the 
average  recent  market  price. 

Either  of  these  changes  would  be  con- 
structive, however.  Under  either  course,  the 
surplus  could  be  reduced,  the  cost  cut.  pro- 
duction controls  relaxed  and  markets  de- 
veloped. Our  farm  people  could  make  more 
of  their  own  decisions.  The  Government 
could  resume  Its  proper  function  of  pro- 
moting farm  research,  expanding  and  de- 
veloping markets,  protecting  soil  and  water 
resources,  improving  farm  credit,  and  pro- 
moting area  economic  growth.  We  would 
help  stabilize  markets,  not  price  ourselves 
out  of  them. 

Under  the  present,  outmoded  program  we 
are  trying  to  price  abundant  farm  products 
as  if  they  were  scarce.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  piling  up  surpluses. 

The  evidence  of  25  years  says  that  we  can- 
not balance  supply  and  demand  by  means  of 
present  acreage  controls. 

We  cannot  solve  this  farm  problem  by  pro- 
grams which  destroy  markets  and  which 
channel  farm  products  into  storage.  A 
warehouse  is  not  a  market.  A  storage  bin 
is  not  a  customer. 

The  economics  of  the  farm  problem  on  our 
commercial,  high-production  farms  is  sim- 
ple— we  need  less  government  in  farming. 
We  must  quit  trying  to  fix  prices  unreal- 
istically.  This  is  the  source  of  the  twin 
evils  of  productloa  for  Government  ware- 


houses and  Government  control  over  farm- 
ers. We  must  emphasize  markets.  Increased 
efficiency,  and  competitive  selling.  We  must 
eliminate  Government's  stranglehold  on 
commercial  agriculture. 

Based  on  the  mail  we  have  received  and  on 
contracts  from  all  over  the  country.  I  say 
bluntly  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
agricultural  economists  and  other  students 
of  this  problem  endorse  what  we  are  Uying 
to  do  as  sound  and  best  for  agriculture. 

A  recent  survey  of  agricultural  economists 
at  our  49  laud-grant  colleges  has  Just  been 
published.  Of  the  37  economists  replying.  4 
out  of  5  say  that  "any  laws  further  ham- 
stringing the  free  market  will  hurt  the 
farmer,  the  consumer,  and  the  Nation." 
And  farmers  endorse  It  too. 
One  of  the  largest  national  farm  maga- 
zines recently  invited  farmers  to  tell  Con- 
gress what  to  do  about  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

This  nationwide  poll  showed  that  8  out  of 
10  of  the  farmers  want  greater  freedom  and 
less  Government  In  farming. 

In  the  referendum  of  December  1956.  61 
percent  of  the  corn  farmers  voted  for  lower 
support  and  increased  acreage. 

Last    November    corn    farmers    voted    by 
almost  3  to  1  to  eliminate  com  acreage  allot- 
ments and  lower  the  level  of  price  supports. 
Even   more   recently,   atxiut   70.000   cotton 
growers    chose    the    "B"    program    with    15 
parity  points  less  price  support  in  exchange 
for  a  40  percent  increase  in  acreage. 
Farmers  want  more  freedom. 
The  early  enactment  of  realistic,  beneficial 
farm  legislation  would  be  of  great  value  to 
commercial  agriculture  and   the  entire  na- 
tional economy. 

It  would  give  farmers  the  freedom  they 
desire  to  produce  for  markets,  instead  of 
Government  bins  and  warehouses. 

However.  I  have  been  discussing  programs 
that  have  their  major  impact  in  the  com- 
mercial sector  of  American  agriculture.  As 
all  of  you  know,  at  first  hand,  this  is  only 
half  the  picture. 

The  other  half  is  made  up  of  part-time 
farmers,  residential  farmers,  those  on  poor 
soil  often  in  Isolated  areas,  those  handi- 
capped by  age  or  illness,  families  with  limited 
resources. 

As  President  EUscnhower  observed  in  1054: 
"The  chief  beneficiaries  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams have  been  the  3  million  larger,  more 
productive  farm  units.  Production  on 
nearly  3  million  other  farms  is  so  limited 
that  the  families  thereon  benefit  only  in 
small  degree  from  the  types  of  programs  that 
heretofore  have  dominated  our  activities." 
This  broad  segment  of  our  farm  and  rural 
population  have  largely  been  neglected. 
These  families  cannot  be  served  effectively 
by  programs  designed  primarily  for  com- 
mercial agriculture.  Most  of  them  gain 
little,  if  any,  benefits  from  price  supports 
and  Government  commodity  stabilization 
programs. 

Underemployment — not  surpluses  and  mar- 
kets— is  their  big  problem. 

They  need  opportunity  to  obtain  off-farm 
work  to  supplement  farm  income.  They 
need  adjustments  which  will  permit  able 
farmers  to  obtain  land  and  other  resources 
to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  production.  They 
need  better  and  broader  opportunities  for 
their  young  people.  They  need  educational 
programs  to  prepare  them  for  a  wide  variety 
of  Jobs  in  an  expanding  economy. 

It  appears  indefensible  that  this  Nation 
should  devote  such  a  large  Increment  of  pub- 
lic programs  and  services  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture to  the  benefit  of  less  than  half  our 
farmers. 

More  of  our  resources — personnel  skills 
and  available  funds — must  be  directed  to- 
ward meeting  the  special  needs  of  small 
farmers,  part-time  farmers,  aged,  and  dis- 
abled farm  people,  and  those  with  limited 
land  and  capital. 
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Why  .ihould  publicly  supported  programs 
provide  most  of  their  benefits  for  the  mi- 
nority of  farmers  who  need  help  the  least? 

More  and  more  the  public  and  the  press 
are   asking  this  fundamental   question. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  highly  respected 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Ralph 
McGllI,  asked  In  his  column,  "Who  are  the 
farmers?"  He  discussed  the  two  broad 
groups  of  farmers  in  the  Nation,  and  termed 
the  56  percent  producing  little  for  market  as 
the  hard  core  of  the  farm  problem.  "But 
they  are  the  human  core,  and  as  such,  de- 
serve a  program,"  he  wrote. 

Let's  concentrate  our  skills  and  services  on 
helping  the  neglected  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's farm  people. 

I  am  calling  on  all  agency  heads  concerned 
m  the  IJepartment  of  Agriculture  to  reap- 
praise the  role  of  their  agencies  In  the  rural 
development  program,  with  a  view  to  speed- 
ing and  perfecting  this  work. 

I  also  propose  to  explore  with  deans  of 
agriculture  their  ideas  on  how  to  bring  about 
closer  State  and  National  cooperation  to 
move  the  program  forward  more  rapidly. 

Rural  and  resource  development  programs 
offer  the  best  chance  of  preserving  the  rural 
environment  and  strengthening  small-scale 
farming  In  this  Nation. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  stated,  "Such 
programs  deserve  the  awareness  and  support 
of  all  Americans." 

I  urge  you  to  utilize  the  opportunity  of 
this  conference  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  work  now  going  forward,  and  Just  ss  im- 
portant, to  seek  ways  of  expanding  such 
programs  and  broadening  their  Impact  In 
rurml  America. 

God  speed  your  efforts. 


Wabash  Valler  AttodatioB  Desenret 
Praise  for  Efforts  to  Combat  aad  Co«- 
trol  Wabash  RiTcr  Floodwaters 
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or 


HON.  FRED  WAMPLER 

or  onnANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  14. 1959 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  1959,  I  and  a  group  of  dedicated 
Hoo&iers  appeared  before  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  ask  for  Fed- 
eral funds  and  assistance  with  which  to 
combat  the  consUntly  flooding  Wabash 
River. 

Representing  Indiana's  Sixth  District 
flood-control  interests  were  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey  B.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  Parke 
County  Chapter  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
Association;  Mr.  Don  Montgomery,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  AUica  Ledger- 
Tribune;  Mr.  Maurice  Hegarty,  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermillion  County  Chapter 
of  the  Wabash  Valley  Association;  and, 
Mr.  Walker  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
Vigo  County  Chapter,  Wabash  VaUey 
Association;  and.  Attica,  Ind..  farmer- 
businessmen  Mr.  Ray  Fix  and  Mr.  El- 
bert E.  Smith. 

Others  appearing  In  support  of  flood 
control  construction  funds  were  the  fol- 
lowing officials  of  the  Vigo  County 
Chapter  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Associa- 
tion: Mr.  John  R.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Dunlap.  Mr.  Joe  S.  Francis,  Mr.  Ker- 
mit  Plesher,  and  Mr.  Carl  I.  Hale.    In 


addition,  Vigo,  Ind..  county  agricultural 
agent,  Mr.  A.  D.  Luers  was  heard. 

Each  of  those  testifying  presented  the 
flood  control  needs  of  his  particular  area 
of  the  Sixth  District  of  Indiana,  while  I 
covered  the  overall  district  necessities, 
asking  for  $67,000  in  preconstruction 
plaiming  money  to  be  spent  at  the  West 
Terre  Haute  local  protection  project,  the 
Sugar  Creek  Levee,  the  Clinton  Levee, 
the  Conover  Levee  at  Terre  Haute  and 
for  the  Wabash  River  basin  study  to  al- 
low the  Artny  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
tinue working  on  Sugar  Creek,  Wild  Cat 
Creek,  and  the  Big  Pine  Creek  survey 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  believe  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association,  association 
President  J.  Roy  Dee,  Executive  Vice 
President  William  Prather,  and  all  offi- 
cers and  members,  richly  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  for  unflagging  ef- 
forts to  combat  and  control  the  ravaging 
floodwaters  of  the  Wabash  River  so  that 
the  Wabash  Valley  will  become  a  more 
bountiful,  tranquil,  and  productive  re- 
gion. 


Tea  Easy  Ways  To  Bootleg  Nadear  Tests 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUPoairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.1959 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
has  been  expressed  in  my  list  of  lO  easy 
ways  the  Soviets  might  try  to  bootleg 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  violation  of  a 
test  ban  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union's 
immoral  reputation  for  treaty  breaking 
gives  every  reason  to  believe  they  would 
use  any  possible  subterfuge  to  break  any 
test  ban  agreement  they  signed.  The 
list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Hiding:  Conce%J  tests  in  a  location  of 
mtiny  naturally  occurring  earthquake  shocks, 
such  as  the  Kamchatka-KurUes  area. 

2.  Coinciding:  Trigger  tests  to  coincide 
with  naturally  occurring  earthquakes. 

3.  Confusing:  Firing  several  tests  simul- 
taneously or  in  rapid  succession  to  create  a 
confused  and  unreadable  seismograph  signal. 

4.  Shaping:  Design  the  nuclear  explosion 
to  produce  a  seismograph  signal  "shaped" 
the  same  as  a  natural  earthquake  signal. 

5.  Absorbing:  Fire  the  illegal  test  in  an 
icepack,  volcanic  tuff,  or  other  absorbent 
formation  which  fails  to  transmit  the  shock. 

6.  Screening:  Trigger  a  nearby  non- 
nuclear  explosion  a  few  seconds  prior  to 
bootleg  test,  erecting  a  screening  signal  on 
seismographs. 

7.  Minimialng:  Keep  power  of  explosion  so 
smaU  it  does  not  renter  significantly  on 
seismographs. 

8.  Cushioning:  Explode  in  large,  under- 
ground cave,  air  In  which  cushions  shock 
waves  and  falls  to  produce  significant  seis- 
mic signals. 

0.  Snufflng:  Build  into  the  bomb  a  self- 
snuffng  feature  which  permits  test  data  to 
be  obtained,  but  snuffs  out  explosion  before 
selsmologlcally  significant  shock  is  created. 

10.  Jamming:  Jam  seismograph  stations 
likely  to  detect  the  bootleg  test  by  increas- 
ing local  background  noise.  (Even  passage 
of  a  heavy  truck  near  seismograph  nuiy  Jig- 
gle Its  recording  needle  enough  to  blackout 
other  signals.) 


This  list  is  not  in  any  way  complete 
and  it  is  not  based  on  the  still  secret 
Berkner  Report  on  test  evasion  possibili- 
ties. I  reiterated  my  earlier  demand  the 
Berkner  Report  be  declassified  by  the 
State  Department  so  the  American  peo- 
ple can  evaluate  pitfalls  inherent  in  the 
Geneva  test  ban  negotiations. 

The  foregoing  list  is  based  on  a  ban 
agreement  that  would  apply  to  under- 
ground as  well  as  atmospheric  tests.  The 
only  kind  of  ban  offering  decent  pros- 
pects for  enforcement  is  one  against  at- 
mospheric tests  which  are  the  only  tests 
creating  fallout,  and  I  have  previously 
expressed  my  opinion  there  is  a  moral 
responsibility  on  the  United  States  to 
seek  an  atmospheric  testing  ban  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  consider  other 
tjTie  bans  pending  discussion  of  the 
moral,  military,  and  political  questions 
involved. 

Nuclear  explosion  can  be  detected  by 
acoustic  waves,  electromagnetic  radi- 
ation, radioactive  debris,  and  seismic 
waves.  All  but  seismic  waves  can  be 
suppressed  by  imderground  explosions 
and  my  list  shows  how  these,  also,  could 
render  valueless  any  detection-inspec- 
tion system  so  far  discussed  at  Geneva. 

Some  other  ways  the  Soviets  might 
consider  to  violate  a  test  ban  include 
these: 

Simply  shift  testing  from  Soviet  soil  to 
the  vast  Red  Chinese  land  mass  not  sub- 
ject to  the  proposed  agreement. 

Test  at  very  high  altitudes,  using 
rockets. 

Set  up  secret  tests  at  a  remote,  unin- 
habited South  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Island, 
using  submarines.  In  this  case  a  few 
coke  bottles  and  empty  American  cig- 
arette packages  might  be  left  In  the  test 
site  vicinity  to  confuse  an  internation- 
al inspection  team. 

At  the  height  of  a  phony  propaganda 
campaign  falsely  charging  Western  vio- 
lations, or  that  the  detection  syst«n  is 
faulty,  et  cetera,  set  off  a  test,  and  let  it 
get  lost  in  the  general  hullabaloo. 

I  hope  my  remarks  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  encoiiraging  public  interest  in 
and  discussion  of  this  vital  test  ban 
question. 

New  Frontiers  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS  ^ 

Thursday,  May  14. 1959 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  April  24  of  this  year  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  to  be  among  the  many  hundreds 
who  heard  a  most  lucid,  inspiring,  and 
seasoned  address  by  Senator  Hxtbest  H. 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Dinner,  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Senator  HuKPHRrr,  In 
addressing  himself  to  the  thesis  on  'Vew 
Frontiers  for  America."  spoke  with  clar- 
ity of  thought  and  conviction  about  the 
need  and  challenge  to  spark  our  national 
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thinking  toward  improved  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  Insert  in  the  Ricord  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress becaiise  I  am  confident  that  those 
having  the  opportunity  to  read  it  will 
find  in  it  that  valuable  ingredient  of  good 
commonsense  grounded  in  liberal  and 
sound  philosophical  concepts  and  princi- 
ples. 

Senator  Httmphhey's  speech  follows: 

New  FftONTiKss  van  Ambuca 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Hubot  H.  Hcmphrit, 

Democratic   ComnUttee   Roosevelt  Dinner, 

liOS  Angelee,  AprU  24.  1959) 

We  gather  here  tonight  to  draw  Inspira- 
tion from  the  life  and  works  of  Franklin 
Delano  Rooeevelt. 

An  ancient  pblloaopher  of  freedom  said 
that  a  man  whose  work  Is  nearly  done  Is 
sometimes  gifted  with  prophetic  vision.  So 
It  was  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  last 
words  he  ever  penned,  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  which  he 
did  not  live  to  attend,  said,  "We  must  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 

How  well  these  words  sum  up  his  own  life 
and  works.  How  well  they  state  our  tasks 
Xor  today  and  tomorrow. 

No  man  ever  had  more  Justification  than 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  April  1946,  to  look 
backward  with  satisfaction. 

The  greatest  of  depressions  had  been 
routed. 

The  most  far-reaching  economic  and  social 
reforms  had  been  built  Into  the  permanent 
structure  of  our  Nation. 

The  most  powerful  oppressors  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  had  been  challenged,  and 
their  defeat  and  surrender  were  clearly  In 
view. 

A  new  concrrt  of  nations — the  United  Na- 
tions— was  In  the  making. 

Yet  the  last  written  words  of  Rooeevelt 
were  not  words  of  contentment.  They  were 
a  call  to  action.  They  sununoned  us — they 
sxunmoned  the  world  to  which  he  spoke — to 
move  forward. 

To  Pranklln  Roosevelt,  moving  forward 
did  not  mean  reliance  on  the  momentum  of 
forces  already  In  being.  He  said  that  we 
must  be  strong  and  active.  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  strength  in  waiting  for  events 
to  take  their  course.  He  demonstrated  that 
events  must  be  shaped.  He  knew  that 
neither  domestic  nor  International  problems 
could  be  solved  by  sporadic  and  desperate 
reactions  to  crisis.  He  demonstrated  that 
leadership  depends  upon  holding  the  Initia- 
tive, that  leadership  means  positive  action. 

And  he  knew  that  this  action  must  be 
guided  by  faith.  Not  the  unreasoning  faith 
that  all  will  turn  out  right,  if  we  but  close 
our  eyes  to  all  that  is  wrong.  But  a  rea- 
soned faith  in  the  capacity  of  free  peoples 
and  free  Institutions  to  solve  their  problems 
by  seeing  the  truth,  by  trusting  themselves, 
and  by  limitless  devotion  to  human  progress 
through  human  endeavor. 

Today,  those  looking  backward  rather  than 
forward,  those  who  are  passive  rather  than 
active,  and  those  who  substitute  unfounded 
fears  for  reasoned  faith,  may  find  much  dis- 
couragement In  the  world  around  us.  But 
Xor  those  of  us  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
despair,  who  are  propelled  by  the  Roosevelt 
tradition,  the  challenge  of  our  times  Is 
bright  with  hope. 

In  the  years  ahead,  three  great  goals  con- 
front America:  the  winning  of  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace;  the  fulfillment  of  our 
economic  potential;  and  the  attainment  of 
fvUl  dignity  and  liberty  for  every  American. 

The  winning  of  the  peace  means  this:  It 
means  iinfalllng  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal disarmament,  so  that  men  can  devote 
their  energies  and  resources  to  constructive 
purposes,  to  bettering  the  lot  of  their  fellow 
men. 


But  until  we  attain  that  goal,  the  pursuit 
of  peace  means  superiority  In  arms — a  shield 
of  defense — not  only  to  deter  those  who 
would  make  war,  but  to  negotiate  disarma- 
ment from  strength,  and  not  from  weakness. 

And  finally,  the  pursuit  of  truly  lasting 
peace  means  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  oppressed,  the  poor, 
the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  Uliterate. 

For  the  Communists  will  never  cease  their 
appeals  to  these  people;  and  unless  we  wish 
to  yield  the  world  to  their  domination,  we 
cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  help  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  we. 

These  totalitarian  states,  first  Russia  and 
now  In  increasing  measure  China,  recognise 
no  ideal  but  power.  Yet  they  know  where 
they  are  headed,  and  they  have  the  blue- 
prints for  attaining  their  goals.  Year  by 
year,  the  masters  of  the  enslaved  people  are 
driving  them  ruthlessly  and  relentlessly  for- 
ward. In  the  most  gigantic  program  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  development  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Within  their  master  plan,  though,  they 
are  Qexlble.  agile.  They  blow  hot  and  cold. 
They  push  forward  and  pull  back.  They 
belong  to  the  United  Nations,  but  they  do 
not  respect  It.  They  seek  to  use  it  as  a 
tool  for  their  own  designs,  not  as  a  means 
toward  International  harmony. 

In  ultimate  purposes,  we  In  the  United 
States  represent  the  opposite  pole. 

We  regard  the  United  Nations  as  a 
mechanism  through  which  we  and  other 
peace-loving  nations  can  build  an  interna- 
tional order  of  law,  morality,  and  peace. 

We  seek  to  build  no  empires,  but  only  to 
build  freedom  and  plenty. 

We  seek  to  Impose  no  will  upon  anyone, 
except  the  will  to  live  and  let  live. 

We  have  no  satellites,  no  unwilling  allies. 

None  need  fear  lu.  except  those  who  fear 
resistance  to  wrongdoing. 

Our  shortcomings,  unlike  those  of  the 
total ttarians,  are  not  In  ultimate  purposes. 
But  we  have  not  yet  equalled  them  In  the 
Steadfastness  of  our  purposes:  nor  in  our 
willingness  to  dedicate  our  full  resources 
to  the  attainment  of  our  goals. 

We  properly  believe  In  a  military  shield 
of  unequaled  strength;  but  this  administra- 
tion tells  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain it. 

Through  the  Marshall  plan,  the  point  4 
program,  and  in  other  ways,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  economic  participation  in  the 
strength  of  the  free  world  Is  the  ultimate 
weapxon  of  freedom:  but  we  are  not  now 
matching  the  size  of  our  purposes  with  the 
size  of  our  deeds. 

Too  many  of  our  actions  are  improvised 
and  disconnected.  Instead  of  being  purpose- 
ful and  long-ranged.  Too  often  we  blunt 
the  effect  of  fine  words  with  meager  deeds. 
And  too  often  we  blur  the  effect  of  fine 
deeds  with  foolish  words. 

In  this  quest  for  peace,  we  are  too  much 
on  the  defensive. 

Where  we  should  be  actively  branding  the 
Soviets  before  the  United  Nations  with  con- 
taminating the  atmosphere  with  their  nu- 
clear explosions,  we  are  silent,  for  our  own 
hands  are  not  clean. 

Where  we  should  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  for  nuclear  te^  suspensions, 
for  too  long  we  allowed  the  Soviets  to  hold 
the  offensive. 

Where  we  should  be  boasting  of  our  efforts 
and  desire  to  help  other  nations  with  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance,  our  Oot- 
ernment  seems  to  apologize  for  these  efforts. 
We  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  being  Christian 
in  our  behavior— of  helping  our  fellow  man 
because  he  is  our  brother  and  he  needs  our 
help. 

The  challenge  of  the  Soviets  Is  total. 
Their  dedication  Is  total.  They  have  stolen 
from  us  our  very  own  Idea  of  helping  other 
nations   to  help  themselves,   and   they   are 


pursuing  it  with  a  zeal  and  an  energy  which 
today  we  are  not  equaling. 

We  cannot  answer  this  challenge  of  the 
totalltarians  merely  by  unmasking  lU  ma- 
levolent Intent.  We  cannot  answer  it  by 
false  statements  that  they  do  not  have  the 
power  to  accomplish  their  asserted  goals.  We 
cannot  answer  It  by  soothing  statements. 
We  can  answer  it  only  by  superior  deeds. 

We  are  the  true  originators  of  help  to 
others,  not  because  we  need  their  help,  but 
rather  because  they  need  our  help.  We  are 
the  true  originators,  not  of  the  Idea  of  help- 
ing others  for  political  or  even  economic 
reasons,  but  rather  of  helping  others  for 
human  and  moral  reasons. 

The  Indian  peasant,  the  longshoreman  in 
an  Indonesian  port,  the  miner  in  Ghana,  do 
not  care  a  whit  about  political  contests  be- 
tween great  powers.  -  They  do  not  care 
whether  the  American  economy  or  the  Rus- 
sian economy  grows  faster.  They  do  care 
about  their  own  daUy  struggles  to  keep  alive 
and  to  move  forward.  They  do  care  which 
of  the  powerful  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems wiU  do  the  most  in  a  practical  way  to 
help  them  along.  And  they  are  eternally 
right  In  their  preoccupation  with  these 
matters. 

Dollars  are  important,  but  they  alone  will 
not  do  the  Job.  We  need  to  tell  the  world 
better  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  need  to 
distinguish  more  carefully  between  impress- 
ing our  Ideas  upon  others,  and  making  others 
aware  of  our  Ideals.  An  expanded  Voice  of 
America  cannot  take  the  place  of  expanded 
actions  by  Americs.  To  have  good  things  to 
say.  we  must  have  good  deeds. 

The  second  great  goal  before  America  Is 
the  fulfliiment  of  our  economic  potential  here 
at  home. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  we  must  look  upon 
our  economic  system  as  something  bigger 
than  the  dollar  sign,  and  something  warmer 
than  the  stone  walls  of  factories. 

We  seek  not  only  to  build  machines,  but 
also  to  improve  men;  not  only  to  provide  work 
opportunity,  but  also  to  provide  leisure  for 
self-development;  not  only  to  achieve  se- 
curity, but  also  to  stimulate  initiative  and 
daring:  not  only  to  be  efflclent,  but  also  to 
do  Justice. 

With  the  resources,  technology,  and  In- 
ventiveness that  are  oiuv,  we  can  within  a 
short  space  of  years  bring  to  pass  in  America 
the  prophets'  dream  of  abollahlng  any  rem- 
nant of  poverty  In  a  land  of  limitless  plenty. 
And  by  reducing  to  secondary  Importance  the 
satisfaction  of  material  wants,  men  and  wom- 
en can  turn  more  effectively  to  those  higher 
values  which  are  the  mark  of  men  and  women 
created  in  the  Image  of  Ood. 

But  In  order  to  move  forward  with  strong 
and  active  faith  toward  this  goal,  we  must 
recognize  and  dispose  of  one  primary  ob- 
stacle. The  obstacle  is  a  Republican  admin- 
istration which  Is  satisfied  with  stagnation. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  Eisenhower  Republican  administration 
and  the  Inheritors  of  the  Roosevelt  tradition: 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a  Republican  and  a 
Democrat  examining  the  latest  statistical  re- 
port card  on  the  progress  of  the  American 
economy. 

The  Republican  looks  at  the  report  card 
and  exclaims:  "Let's  grade  this  A-plus  In 
everything.  This  will  make  the  parents 
happy  and  confident;  In  fact,  it  will  make 
everybody  happy  and  confident;  and  If 
everybody  Is  happy  and  confident,  there  U 
nothing  in  the  world  to  worry  about." 

The  Democrat  is  more  likely  to  say,  "Let's 
face  the  facts.  Let's  tell  the  truth.  The 
economy  is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  should." 

The  Republican  Is  likely  to  make  strange 
use  of  the  law  of  averages.  When  he  finds 
that  the  youngster's  blood  pressure  Is  25 
percent  too  high  and  his  respiration  26 
percent  too  low,  he  may  well  say  that  the 
average  is  perfect. 
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But  we  Democrats  do  not  derive  an  aver- 
age of  economic  stability  from  the  record- 
breaking  profits  of  a  few  giant  corporations 
and  the  reoordbreaklng  failures  of  small 
business. 

We  do  not  derive  an  average  of  economic 
Justice  from  more  families  with  incomes 
above  HOO.OOO  a  year  and  more  families 
with  Incomes  below  M.OOO  a  year. 

We  do  not  derive  an  average  of  national 
well-being  from  more  investment  in  cars 
and  Iceboxes  and  less  in  roads  and  schools. 
The  Republicans  take  great  pride  in  tell- 
ing us  that  the  economy  is  bigger  than 
ever — as  if  this  solved  everything. 

But  when  the  Republican  press  agents 
tells  us  that  we  are  now  higher  than  ever 
before,  we  want  to  know  who  is  higher,  and 
how  much  higher.  The  4Vi  million  unem- 
ployed are  not  better  off  than  ever  before. 
The  fanner  Is  hardly  enjoying  unique  pros- 
perity. The  homeowner  Is  hardly  l>elng 
helped  by  higher  and  higher  interest  rates. 
The  small  businessman  has  not  reached  his 
mlllenlum. 

The  truth  Is.  the  economy  has  been  drag- 
ging along  In  the  last  half  decade. 

From  1953  through  the  end  of  1958,  we 
have  lost  more  than  10  million  man-years  of 
Job  opportunity.  Unemployment  has  more 
than  doubled. 

The  income  of  the  average  American  fam- 
ily has  been  penalized  to  the  tune  of  almost 
$3,000  In  real  buying  power. 

Net  fann  Income  hss  been  about  131  bil- 
lion leas  than  it  should  have  been,  and  wages 
and  salary  income  almost  $100  billion  too 
low. 

Private  business  investment  opportunity 
has  been  almost  $40  billion  too  low. 

The  excessive  idleness  of  plant  and  man- 
power from  1953  through  1958  caused  us  to 
lose  more  than  $150  billion  in  total  national 
production. 

As  a  result,  even  high  tax  rates  hsve 
yielded  to  all  levels  of  government  *bout 
$25  to  $30  billion  less  revenues  than  full 
prosperity  would  have  yielded.  These  defi- 
cits In  public  revenues  have  meant  deficits 
In  national  security  and  International  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Tliey  have  meant  Im- 
mense deficits  In  education  and  health  serv- 
ices, housing  and  resource  development,  so- 
cial security  Improvement  and  Income  pro- 
tection to  the  unemployed. 

None  of  these  things  has  happened  by 
accident.  Every  basic  economic  policy  of 
the  Republican  administration— the  tlijht 
money  policy,  the  regressive  t«x  policy,  the 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  economy  pro- 
grams, the  giveaway  of  our  resources^-all  of 
these  have  resulted  In  substituting  economic 
stagnation  for  full  economic  growth. 

These  Republican  policies  have  not  meant 
boom  and  bust  In  the  old-fashioned  sense. 
The  protective  Democratic  legislation  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  has  saved  us 
from  this.  But  they  have  meant  recession 
half  the  time  and  stunted  growth  all  the 
time. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here;  and  first  of  all. 
where  can  we  go? 

If  we  fully  marshal  our  economic  poten- 
tial, we  can  in  the  next  6  years  lift  our  $460 
billion  economy  to  much  better  than  a  $800 
billion  economy. 

We  can  increase  the  average  annual  Income 
of  American  families,  measxu-ed  In  real  buy- 
ing power,  by  about  $2,000. 

We  can  liquidate  most  of  the  private  pov- 
erty, which  stUl  bears  down  upon  millions 
of  our  people. 

We  can  have  prosperous  farmers  as  well  as 
prosperoxis  industry;  small  bvislneas  can 
thrive  alongside  the  corporate  giants.  In 
short,  we  can  lift  those  at  the  bottom  with- 
out penalizing  those  at  the  top. 

We  can  combine  the  American  system  of 
different  rewards  for  different  abUltles  and 
efforts  with  the  American  system  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  and  social  Justice. 


And  on  the  productive  foundation  of  this 
private  economic  progress,  we  can  check  the 
Impoverishment  of  our  vital  public  services, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  neglect  of  our  greatest 
national  and  worldwide  priorities  of  need. 

We  can,  in  a  word,  fulfill  our  economic 
potential  and  realize  our  dream  of  abun- 
dance. 

The  third  great  goal  before  America  is  the 
attainment  of  full  dlgn'ty  and  Uberty  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  within  our 
borders. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  equaUty  of 
opportunity  for  employment;  you  in  Cali- 
fornia crossed  one  more  barrier  when  your 
legislature  acted  so  fortbrightly. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  integrating 
our  public  schools. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  Integrating 
our  public  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  preventing 
dUcrlmlnatlon  in  bousing. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  assuring  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  vote. 

Yes.  we  have  made  a  start  in  each  of  these 
areas.  But  there  is  still  much  more  to  be 
done. 

And  we  are  determined  that  from  these 
small  beginnings  we  shall  one  day  build  a 
land  of  tolerance  that  knows  no  bigotry. 

The  road  toward  understanding  and  toler- 
ance, toward  equality  and  Justice  may  be  a 
roxigh  one.  But  we  must  travel  that  road 
and  travel  It  surely  If  we  are  to  survive  In  a 
world  two-thirds  colored.  And  we  mvist 
travel  that  road  and  travel  it  courageously — 
not  only  because  It  is  necessary  for  our  sur- 
vival— but  because  it  is  right. 

As  we  would  protect  every  American 
against  discrimination  because  of  race,  rell- 
g.on,  or  ancestry,  so  we  must  alco  protect 
him  against  all  other  arbitrary  governmental 
action. 

Away  with  test  oaths  that  serve  only  to 
stigmatize. 

Away  with  secret  Informants  who  too  often 
speak  from  malice  and  ill  will. 

Away  with  public  character  assassination. 

How  proud  every  citizen  of  California  must 
be  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  make  every  American  more 
secure  in  his  heritage  of  freedom. 

My  friends.  If  we  move  forward  to  cross 
and  conquer  these  three  new  frontiers,  many 
of  us  may  live  to  see  the  greatest  era  of 
accomplishment  in  the  history  of  man. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Old  World  enjoyed  a  wide  measure  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  scientific  development, 
and  practical  reform.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  period  was  faith  In  the 
future  of  man.  expressed  by  a  poet  laureate 
of  England  who  spoke  of  the  gleam  of  the 
untraveled  world  ahead. 

At  thU  midpoint  In  the  20th  century,  man- 
kind la  again  moving  into  an  untraveled 
world.  New  problems,  new  danger,  new  un- 
certainties, confront  us.  But  the  new  world 
into  which  we  are  moving  is  also  gleaming 
with  high  promise.  The  free  peoples  of  the 
world  are  infinitely  stronger  than  they  were 
In  the  19th  century.  We  have  gained  in 
knowledge  of  the  physical  world.  In  science 
and  technology  and  communication.  Above 
all.  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  links 
which  bind  aU  free  peoples  together.  We 
have  found  the  Instruments  of  cooperation 
which  may  forge  these  loose  links  Into  an 
unbreakable  chain  of  strength. 

So  let  us  lead  from  strength.  Instead  of 
thinking  that  every  great  task  Is  beyond  o\ir 
means,  let  us  measure  the  greatness  of  our 
capacity. 

Instead  of  fUUng  the  air  with  fear,  let  us 
fill  men's  hearts  with  hope. 

Instead  of  being  orerwhelmed  by  the 
dangers  of  the  world,  let  us  be  Inspired  by 
the  challenge  to  surmount  these  dangers. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  the  future,  let 
us  labor  to  create  It. 


Again  In  the  WOTds  of  the  poet,  as  the  great 
world  spins  forever  through  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change,  we  can  bring  an  Increasing 
purpose  into  the  lives  of  free  men.  If  only  we 
do  not  close  our  minds  to  new  problems.  If 
only  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  processes  of  suns. 


Wky  I  Am  Opposed  to  the  Morrajr- 
Metcalf  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBC3 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    PXMNSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14, 1959 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  great  national  interest  in  the 
Murray-Metcalf  biU— the  School  Sup- 
port Act  of  1959—1  ask  leave  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  the  reasons  why  I  can- 
not support  this  legislation.  I  hope  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
read  this  before  casting  his  vote. 

Enactment  of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill 
would  shift  a  major  share  of  the  cost 
of  education,  and  thus  of  State  and 
local  responsibiUty  for  education,  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  a  shift  of 
responsibility  is  clearly  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Indeed  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  this  bill  is  contrary  to  all 
Federal  aid  measures  for  education 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding such  programs  as  Federal  aid 
for  land  grant  colleges,  assistance  for 
vocational  education,  Federal  aid  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  and 
the  recently  enacted  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  all  of  which  programs  I 
have  enthusiastically  supported.  These 
programs,  and  others  in  existence,  have 
provided  Federal  funds  for  specific  edu- 
cational activities,  the  encouragement 
of  which  have- had  overriding  national 
significance  for  the  defense  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation.  All  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  would  accomplish  would  be  to  shift 
a  major  and  permanent  responsibility 
to  the  Pederjil  Government  for  the  op- 
eration of  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill 
would  authorize  appropriations  increas- 
ing from  $1.1  billion  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program  to  $47  billion  in  the  4th 
year  and  for  each  year  forever  there- 
after. This  would  entail  a  cost  of  $11.4 
billion  in  the  first  4  years  alone.  Even 
if  these  amounts  were  scaled  down,  I 
would  feel  comjielled  to  resist  the  meas- 
ure because  of  its  basic  philosophy  and 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Under  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution education  Is.  quite  properly. 
I  believe,  a  fun<?tion  of  the  States.  In 
varying  degrees  the  different  States 
have  delegated  some  of  this  responsi- 
bility to  local  school  districts.  No  Fed- 
eral program  should  ever  be  permitted 
to  develop  that  would  in  any  way  lead 
to  Federal  domination  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Pederal-State  governmental  organiza- 
tion is  a  division  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility— not  a  sharing  of  every 
function  by  every  tjrpe  and  level  of  gov- 
ernment. In  my  Judgment  it  would  be 
completely  naive  to  assvmie  that  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  the  billions  of 
dollars  called  for  in  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  without — sooner  or  later — attempt- 
ing to  assure  through  adequate  controls 
that  the  sums  are  efficiently  spent.  In- 
deed, what  justification  can  there  be  for 
vast  Federal  expenditures  unless  a 
definite  product  is  purchased  for  the  tax- 
payer's money?  I  think  inevitably  that 
H.R.  22,  the  Metcalf  bill,  drafted  as 
loosely  as  it  is,  would  furnish  the  very  im- 
petus that  would  provoke  throughout  the 
Nation  a  demand  for  controls  over  the 
use  of  the  Federal  moneys.  As  the  bill  is 
drafted  there  is  not  even  a  requirement 
that  the  Federal  funds  be  matched  by 
State  or  local  funds,  nor  is  there  any 
requirement  that  there  be  any  increase 
In  State  and  local  spending  over  and 
above  present  levels.  In  my  judgment 
this  inevitably  means  merely  a  shifting 
of  responsibility  from  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  with  no  assurance 
that  the  Federal  expenditures  will  pro- 
duce any  better  educational  programs 
than  we  now  have.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter such  a  shift  in  responsibility  would 
tend  only  to  perpetuate  existing  inequal- 
ities and  inadequacies  in  education. 

Second.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  going  into  our  schools,  not 
for  specific  purposes,  but  for  overall 
financing,  the  less  local  school  adminis- 
trators would  be  dependent  on  their  lo- 
cal boards  of  education.  State  legisla- 
tures, and  communities.  It  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  such  circumstances 
would  gradually  but  surely  lead  to 
whittling  away  State  and  local  control 
over  education. 

Third.  The  bill  would  allot  funds 
among  the  States  without  any  regard  to 
a  State's  need  for  Federal  assistance. 
This  is  contrary  to  practically  all  pro- 
posals which  heretofore  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  In  shifting  major  responsibil- 
ity for  education  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, enactment  of  the  bill  would 
force  the  Federal  Government  either  to 
boost  its  already  burdensome  taxes  or  to 
expand  the  national  debt,  thus  further 
adding  to  Inflation,  which  in  the  end 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  presumed  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Fifth.  Some  proponents  of  vast  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  appear  to  feel  that 
school  needs  can  be  met  and  local  tax- 
payers spared  a  boost  in  State  and  local 
taxes  by  shifting  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  If  H.R. 
22,  as  introduced,  were  to  be  enacted.  It 
would,  in  the  first  4  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, cost  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
$158,537,000  more  in  Federal  taxes  than 
Pennsylvania  would  receive  through 
Federal  grants  under  the  program.  This 
Just  simply  does  not  make  sense  as  far 
as  financing  education  in  Pennsylvania 
is  concerned.    Pennsylvania  cannot  even 


support  its  own  educational  program  at 
the  present  time. 

Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
ride  the  gravy  boat,  getting  $13,675,000 
more  in  Federal  grants  than  it  would 
pay  in  taxes.  It  is  quite  understand- 
able, therefore,  why  Senator  Murray, 
of  Montana,  and  Congressman  MixcALr, 
of  Montana,  are  such  strong  advocates 
of  the  legislation;  however.  I  cannot 
understand  the  reasoning  of  my  teach- 
ers in  Pennsylvania. 

Is  Montana  going  to  be  able  to  sell 
the  eleven  revenue-producing  States  in 
the  Union  who  pay  93  percent  of  the 
cost  of  running  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment this  bill  of  merchandise? 

Finally,  in  my  judgment,  the  Federal 
Government  should  concern  itself  with 
specific  educational  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest.  To  this  end  I  intend  to  give 
full  support  to  essential  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  any  necessary  modifica- 
tions of  these  programs  that  may  be- 
come necessary  as  conditions  change  in 
the  future.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  which 
I  supported  in  its  enactment  last  year, 
is  only  now  getting  under  way.  I  intend 
to  support  measures  appropriating  the 
necessary  funds  to  make  this  National 
Defense  Education  Act  effective.  Uptil 
we  get  results  from  this  important  meas- 
ure, I  think  it  most  untimely  and  un- 
necessary to  give  consideration  to  pro- 
posals such  as  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill. 


The  Great  Menace  to  American  Children : 
What  You  Can  Do  About  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  14. 1959 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Arthui-  E.  Sum- 
merfield.  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  before  the  conference  of 
women  leaders  of  civic,  educational,  par- 
ent, and  religious  organizations  and 
women  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Government  agencies.  Washington.  D.C., 
May  12,1959: 

The  Orcat  Mxnacx  to  Amikican  Chiloren: 
What  You  Can  Do  About  It 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  Join  us  today. 

I  know  that  your  Bcbedulea  are  full  and 
that  you  are  very  busy.  But  we  have  asked 
you  to  be  with  us  because  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss a  very  serious  matter  with  you. 

We  know  how  Intelligently,  how  tena- 
ciously and  yes,  how  successiTuUy  American 
women  can  organise  to  fight  evil. 

We  know  that,  in  your  positions  of  leader- 
ship In  Important  organizations,  as  parents, 
and  as  citizens,  you  can  be  of  great  help  to 
us  in  meeting  a  problem  of  growing  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

I  want  to  discuss  this  problem  with  you 
frankly,  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  about  it. 


and  ask  for  your  personal  support,  and  the 
aeelstance  and  cooperation  of  the  organlsa- 
tlouB  you  represent. 

There  U  flourishing  In  this  country  today 
a  vile  racket  of  huge  prcportloru  about 
which  the  public  is  not  too  well  Informed. 

This  racket  Involves  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
malls  for  tiie  wholesale  promotion  and  con- 
duct of  mall-order  business  In  obscene  and 
purnosraphlc  materlalj. 

I  soy  It  Is  huge  advisedly.  We  can  esti- 
mate at  present  that  the  sale  of  these  mate- 
rials through  the  malls  Is  running  at  more 
than  $500  million  a  year. 

The  espsclally  vicious  aspect  of  this  racket 
Is  the  fact  that  these  purveyors  of  fllth  are 
aiming  their  attention  more  and  more  at 
the  Nation's  children— teenage  boys  and 
girls,  and  even  younger. 

With  complete  arrogance,  they  are  violat- 
ing the  homes  of  the  Nation  In  defiance  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

They  are  dumping  pornographic  sewage 
Into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  children,  through  the  family  mall  box- 
most  of  It  material  that  has  not  been  or- 
dered— material  Intended  to  solicit  the  sale 
of  utterly  obscene  pictures,  slides.  Qlms,  and 
related  trash. 

How  do  these  merchants  of  filth  obtain 
the  names  and  addresses  of  children? 

They  have  any  number  of  ways.  One  of 
the  most  common  is  to  offer,  in  a  legitimate 
ad  In  a  normal  publication,  the  sale  of  » 
product  of  Interest  to  a  boy  or  girl.  ThU 
would  be  stamps,  or  model  airplanes,  or  doll 
clothes,  and  the  like.  These  Items  are  fre- 
quently  offered   at   bargain   prices. 

The  child,  usually  with  the  parent's  as- 
sistance, sends  for  and  receives  the  Item. 
Now  the  smut  dealer  has  the  name  on  his 
list,  and  soon  the  child  is  receiving  lewd 
solicitations  through  the  mall. 

These  racketeers  also  buy  prepared  mail- 
ing UsU  of  children's  names,  of  which  there 
are  many.  They  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
gathering  up  high  school  year  books,  from 
which  they  lake  names  and  match  them  up 
with  addresses  in  city  telephone  books. 

Recently,  we  conducted  a  raid  In  New 
York  City  In  which  we  confiscated  17  tons 
of  highly  obscene  printed  and  filmed  mate- 
rials. The  producer  of  these  materials  had 
In  his  possession  a  mailing  list  of  names  and 
addresses  of  100.000  persons.  Including  many 
high  school  students. 

If  you  were  to  read  some  of  the  solicita- 
tion material  that  these  debauched  persons 
send  to  the  children.  I  believe  you  would  be 
sickened. 

You  would  also  be  deeply  disturbed  to 
read  the  letters  our  postmasters  receive  from 
parents.  Such  letters  for  example  as  one 
from  a  mother  who  wrote:  "The  enclosed 
material  was  received  by  my  son,  age  8  years, 
a  few  days  ago.  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  stop  this?" 

The  material  sent  to  the  8-year-old  boy 
began  with  the  statement:  "I  am  writing 
to  you  as  a  person  Interested  in  collecting 
all  types  of  art  photography  of  nudes." 

Or  like  the  letter  which  rend:  "Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  done  about  literature 
like  the  enclosed?  This  Is  a  mother's  plea 
to  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  stop  the 
flow  of  this  filth  from  seeping  Into  our 
homes.  Thank  you  for  anything  you  can 
do  to  protect  my  iO-year-old  girl." 

Or  the  letter  which  stated:  "I  am  en- 
closing a  folder  sent  to  boys  at  our  camp. 
Is  there  any  way  that  this  terrible  literature 
and  Its  source  can  be  destroyed?" 

It  is  apparent  that  many  children,  with- 
out parental  attention,  do  fall  into  the  trap 
of  ordering  such  material,  for  the  fllth  mer- 
chants regard  their  traffic  with  children  as 
a  major  and  growing  part  ot  their  highly 
lucrative  business. 

Most  parents  who  Intercept  these  solici- 
tations In  the  mall  are.  of  course,  shocked 
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led.  Lact  TMT.  our 
Postaa  XiMpcetkui  Oetttc*  Investigated  lAfiOO 
eomplalBtB  about  obaoenity  m  the  malU. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  th«M  oompUaita  war* 
from  paraota  objecting  to  the  reetlpt  of 
lewd  matartal  by  xttitir  adoleacent  children. 

In  tb*  Ota*  at  a  single  nmlltng  by  one 
purveyor  of  fUtb.  over  6.000  complaints  were 
received,  and  all  tout  t  were  from  parenta 
proteatlng  malllnga  to  tbalr  children. 

On  tbe  baals  of  all  the  facts  we  have,  our 
Inspection  aenrlcc  estimates  that  probably 
700.000  to  1  mmion  children  this  year  wm 
receive  stieh  Invltatlona  to  depravity  tbrough 
the  mails. 

This  la  big  buslneas.  It  thrives  on  the 
curtoalty  of  adoleacenta.  It  has  no  bound- 
aries baaed  upon  aodal  position,  religion, 
race  or  location.  Tour  child,  or  the  child 
next  door,  may  be  on  a  list.  If  not.  he — or 
she— oiay  get  on  one.  For  tbe  lists  are  ex- 
panding. Nobody  la  Immune.  Obacene 
maU  Is  addreaard  to  botb  sides  o(  the  track. 
It  finds  Its  way  Into  orphanages.  It  Is  ad- 
dreased  to  children  as  young  as  8  years. 

Tfl*.  their  parenta  will  be  worried — and 
well  they  should  be.  For  It  Is  well  known 
to  law  enforcement  groups  that  Juvenile 
delinquency  stems  In  measurable  part  from 
the  demoralizing  Influence  of  ezpoaure  to 
obscenity  and  pornography. 

Consider  thU,  If  you  wW.  In  the  light  of 
a  recent  report  on  delinquency  by  a  Senate 
subconunlttee.  The  report  states  that  one 
out  of  every  five  boys  In  this  country,  of 
ages  10  to  17,  has  a  court  record,  charged 
with  breaking  tbe  Uw. 

Again  and  again,  in  the  Investigations  of 
armed  robbery,  extortion,  embezzlement,  and 
forgery,  authorltlea  find  that  thoae  g\Ulty  of 
these  crimes  were  early  collectors  of  obscene 
pictures  and  fihns. 

And  It  is  weU  known  that  almost  all  sex 
criminals  and  aex  murderers  prove  to  have  a 
long  record  of  addiction  to  pornographic  and 
sadistic  material.  Tour  children  may  never 
be  expoeed  to  this  material.  But  they  could 
be  victims  of  aex  criminate  who  have  been 
expoeed  to  It. 

liBt  us  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Setutte 
subcommittee  that   studied   thU  problem: 

"There  Is  a  peculiar  reeemblance  to  nar- 
cotics addiction  In  exposure  of  Juveniles  to 
pornography.  There  Is  the  same  pattern  of 
progression.  Once  Initiated  Into  a  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  unnatural,  the  Impressionable 
youiig  mind  with  the  Insatiable  ciuioalty 
characteristic  of  those  reaching  for  maturity 
Inevitably  hunU  for  something  stronger, 
something  with  more  'jolt.'  something  Im- 
parting a  greater  thrill. 

"The  dealer  In  pornography  Is  acutely 
aware  of  this  progeeslve  facet;  bis  array 
of  material  to  feed  this  growing  hunger  Is 
carefully  geared  to  the  successive  stages. 
Like  the  peddler  of  narcotics,  his  only  in- 
terest Is  to  Insure  that  his  customers  are 
'hooked',  be  knows  that  once  they  are 
'hooked'  they  will  continue  to  pay  and 
pay.- 

It  Is  clear  the  Congress  Is  concerned  with 
this  problem.  Much  good  should  come  from 
the  hearings  now  being  held  by  the  House 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Subconunlttee 
On  Obecene  Literature,  headed  by  Congress- 
woman  Kathbtn  K.  Gxamahan. 

I  am  sure  you  also  will  agree  that  this, 
indeed.  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  met.  I 
personally  am  both  revolted  and  Incensed 
by  this  depraved,  arrogant  and  poisonous 
attack  on  the  minds  of  our  children.  These 
feelings  are  shared,  I  can  assure  you,  by  our 
postmasters  around  the  country  and  by  my 
associates  In  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

We  recogniae  that  there  la  tirgent  need 
for  poaltlve  action  now.  We  are.  therefore, 
m  effect,  declaring  war  on  theee  purveyors 
of  lUth,  big  and  UtUe.  high  and  low. 


We  are  launching  an  Intenae  and  unre- 
lenting ^fort  to  stop  thla  aaonstrous  aaaault 
on  tbe  Nation's  children  In  every  way  poaal- 
bte. 

And  let  me  say  we  are  confident  that,  with 
adequate  public  support,  this  job  can  be 
done. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  at  all,  ot  course, 
that  tbe  Poet  Office  Department  la  ociiy  now 
awakening  to  this  problem. 

Tbe  records  sbow  quite  clearly  that  the 
Post  Office,  over  the  years,  baa  diligently 
tried  to  keep  the  malls  clear  of  Indecent 
material.  It  has  done  so  even  while  sub- 
jected to  attack  and  ridicule  by  those  who 
hope  to  benefit  personally  from  obecene 
mailings,  and  by  thoae  who,  confusing  lib- 
erty with  llcenae,  unwittingly  give  them 
assistance. 

Investigations  conducted  by  our  postal  In- 
spectors, In  fiscal  1958,  caused  the  arrest  of 
a03  persons.  Our  General  Counsel  Issxied  92 
orders  barring  use  of  the  malls. 

The  arrests  last  year  were  45  percent  above 
the  previous  year,  and  this  year  they  will 
Increase  substantially  again. 

Congress,  as  far  back  as  180S,  made  It  a 
Federal  offense  to  mall  obecene  matter. 

The  Poet  Office  has  lent  lU  fiUlest  support 
to  such  legislation.  But  nevertheless,  oom- 
merclallaed  pornography  has  continued  to 
grow. 

It  has  expanded  tremendously  since  World 
War  n. 

It  has  doubled  In  just  the  past  5  years 
alone. 

Ibpeclally,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  effort 
has  been  to  expand  the  market  through 
salea  to  children. 

There  appear  to  be  two  basic  reasons  for 
thU  rapidly  growing  volume: 

First,  the  huge  profits  realized  from  a 
relatively  small  capital  investment;  and  sec- 
ond, the  very  broad  definition  of  obscenity 
handed  down  by  certain  courts,  notably  In 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  mall  order  buslneas  In  obaoenity 
and  pornography  originates. 

These  liberal  rulings  have  established,  over 
a  pwrlod  of  time,  virtual  sanctuaries  in  which 
dealers  of  obecenity  have  operated  with  Im- 
punity and  In  defiance  of  justice. 

We  In  the  Post  Office  for  several  years  have 
strongly  urged  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit prosecution  not  only  at  the  points  of 
mailing  of  obscene  material,  but  In  the  com- 
munities where  It  Is  received — where  the  real 
damage  Is  done — and  where  citizens  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  standards  of 
morality  and  decency. 

Such  legislation  was  passed  by  the  85th 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Bsenhower  last  year.  It  \a,  we  believe,  among 
the  most  Important  legislation  adopted  in 
recent  years. 

We  have  pressed,  and  are  determined  to 
press,  its  use  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
The  first  case  following  this  legislation  was 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  and  It  had  to  do  with  maU- 
ings  made  from  California  and  Oregon.  The 
offenders,  a  man  and  his  wife,  each  received 
a  10-year  prison  sentence  and  a  fine. 

BlmUar  cases  are  now  pending.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  that  a  goodly  series  of  stiff 
sentences  of  that  kind  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  discouraging  other  such  people  from 
further  maUlngs  of  their  degenerate  trash  to 
children. 

To  make  full  use  of  this  new  legal  weapon, 
however,  the  Post  Office  miut  have  the  co- 
operation of  parents  and  decent-minded 
citizens  everywhere.  Without  such  coopera- 
tion on  a  broad  and  resolute  scale,  we  are 
under  great  handlci^. 

As  you  know,  the  absolute  privacy  of  the 
mall  Is  one  of  our  basic  American  rights. 
The  Poet  Office  Department  cannot,  and  will 
not.  violate  this  right,  even  when  It  has 
strong  evidence  that  the  mall  te  being  used 


for  unlawful  purpoae.  I.  for  one.  believe 
fuUy  In  thU  right. 

The  Poet  Oflkoe,  therefore,  can  legaUy 
Identify  and  take  action  against  violators 
of  the  malls  only  on  the  complaints  of  clU- 
aens  who  receive  su^  material. 

I«t  me  repeat  that  point:  We  can  act 
only  after  the  recipient  of  obscene  mall  has 
opened  that  maU,  and  the  material  has  been 
forwarded  to  tbe  local  postmaster  as  evi- 
dence. 

To  achieve  this  cooperation  on  the  largest 
possible  scale,  our  Intensified  program  for 
action  Is  fourfold: 

1.  To  draw  TnaTimiim  public  attention  to 
the  menace  of  this  radtet. 

a.  To  urge  parenta  to  help  us  apprehend 
the  maUen  of  filth  to  their  children. 

3.  To  help  mobilise  community  support 
behind  adequate  law  enforcement  of  local 
ordinances  or  State  laws  when  these  purvey- 
ors are  apprehended  and  brought  to  court. 

4.  To  rally  public  (pinion  behind  new  and 
stlffer  legislation  on  obsoemty. 

Obviously  there  Is  going  to  be  lees  likeli- 
hood of  putting  dealers  In  obecenity  out  of 
business  if  they  are  not  given  the  book 
when  they  are  caught. 

Unfortunately,  giving  them  the  book  Is 
not  eaay.  Most  of  these  smut  merchants 
make  such  profits  that  they  are  able  to  re- 
tain high-priced  lawyers  who  know  aU  tbe 
tricks. 

And  these  gentlemen  all  too  often  have 
used  the  tricks  of  hamstringing,  delaying, 
and  confusing  action  xmtU  their  cllentt  have 
gone  free  or  received  only  small  prison  terms 
or  fines.  Unperturbed,  the  peddlers  have 
been  back  in  their  racket  \mder  a  new  name 
within  days. 

They  are  also  experts  at  raising  a  hue  and 
cry  about  "censorship."  "freedom  of  tbe 
press."  and  "civil  liberties."  And  aU  too 
often  they  are  able  to  find  willing  pawns 
to  take  up  their  cry  and  carry  on  their  slimy 
battle  for  them. 

ThU.  of  course,  la  utter  nonsense.  I 
would  only  ask  any  such  misguided  person 
these  questions: 

Is  it  a  violation  of  civil  Ubertiee  to  deny 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  a  lO-year-old  boyt 

Is  It  censorship  to  prosecute  thoee  who 
sell  narcoUcs  to  Junior  high -school  girls? 

Are  we  abridging  civil  llberUes  when  we 
do  not  permit  children  to  drive  a  car? 

I  am  sure  the  answers,  and  the  point  to  be 
made,  are  quite  clear. 

Peddling  pornographic  person  to  children 
U  a  heinous  crime.  And  that  community 
which  does  not  punish  the  criminal  to  the 
full  extent  of  tbe  Uw  U  falling  lu  duty- 
falling  just  as  surely  as  If  It  were  to  allow 
sales  to  chUdren  of  liquor  or  dope. 

Now.  what  U  likely  to  happen  If  we  do 
not  rid  ourselves  of  this  social  cancer? 

First,  we  may  as  well  concede  that  the 
obscenity  business,  with  Its  vast  revenue, 
will  be  taken  over  by  organised  crime,  to  a 
far  greater  extent. 

It  win  become  a  gigantic  organized  racket 
far  beyond  even  Its  present  scope,  with  mil- 
lions more  of  our  children  its  principal 
victims. 

The  undermining  of  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation's  children  will  spread:  with  the  poi- 
soning of  Increasing,  millions  of  minds. 

Sex  crimes  will  be  a  spreading  blight  on 
our  society,  and  will  become  far  more  preva- 
lent than  they  are  today. 

And  overall,  we  could  expect  an  ultimate 
breakdown  of  order  and  decency  In  this 
country. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  asking  you  simply  to 
"view  with  alarm."  I  am  asking  you  to 
▼lew  with  deep  conscience,  deep  concern,  and 
determination. 

Thorough  action  must  be  taken  now.  I 
am  asking  you  to  take  part.  You  have  both 
the  opporttinlty  and— >X  would  dare  to  lay— 
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th*  rMponslbUlty  for  JoUUag  with  tb*  Post 

Offlc*  in  thla  drive. 

Help  ui  to  tUmt  pwntM  aoroM  th«  country. 
H«lp  us  throuffik  your  organlsstlons.  snd  your 
publloatlons.  and  by  yoor  lndlTld\isl  sfforts. 
Let  the  parents  of  Anwrloa  know  what  to  do 
on  any  day  that  obscene  mail  arrives  In  their 
horns. 

Ths  process  Is  very  slmpls. 

First,  parents  should  save  all  materials  re- 
ceived Including  the  envelopes  and  all  en- 


SENATE 

Frid.w.  May  15,  1959 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  who  revealest  Thyself 
In  all  that  is  true  and  pure  and  lovely, 
we  beseech  Thee  so  to  cleanse  our  hearts 
of  all  that  defiles  that  they  may  be  fit- 
ting audience  chambers  for  Thy  pres- 
ence, knowing  that  it  is  only  the  pure  in 
heart  who  shall  see  Qod. 

Amid  relentless  duties,  we  pause  to  ac- 
knowledge our  hiunan  frailties  and  to 
lean  our  weakness  against  the  pillars  of 
Thy  almightiness. 

We  pray  for  the  leaders  of  the  Nation 
In  these  tempestuous  days,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  serve  in  this  body. 
Give  them  kind  hearts,  clear  thoughts, 
and  quiet  faith. 

Among  ourselves,  and  in  our  dealings 
with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in  na- 
tions great  and  small,  may  we  be  so 
transparently  Just  and  fair  that  all 
which  is  false  and  every  lurking  evil 
which  shuns  the  light  may  be  banished 
by  the  truth  which  makes  men  free. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
Is  the  truth  and  the  way  and  the  life. 
Ameru  

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
May  14,  1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  Joint  resolution: 

OnMay  13, 1959: 
S.  1371.  An  act  to  donate  to  ths  pueblo 
of   Isleta   certain   Federal   property    In    the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

On  May  15.  1959: 
S.J.BSB.94.  J<4nt  resolution  to  defer  ths 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  for  ths  1960  orop  of  whsat 
until  Juns  1, 1959. 


Bsoond.  parsnto  should  report  ths  material 
tanmedlatsly  to  ttastr  local  postmastw  and 
turn  ths  materials  over  to  him.  either  In  psr- 
aon  or  by  mail. 

Finally,  aU  ettlaens.  whether  or  not  their 
children  have  been  touched  with  this  filth, 
can  help  by  M^^'ng  up  Membere  of  Con- 
gress and  local  officials  In  their  growing 
efforts  to  stamp  out  this  svU. 

I  urgs  you  to  carry  this  message  to  the 
other  oAcers  of  your  organisations,  and  to 


your  local  chapters.  TTrgs  your  Hwal 
bars  to  enlist  ths  support  of  rsUgtous  and 
sducattonal  Isadsrs.  nswspapsr  sdltora.  and 
eltiaen  groups  In  thslr  oommunlttss.  Ths 
task  calls  for  sveryons  who  can,  and  will,  coo- 
tribute  effort  and  dedication  to  it. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Post  Ottcs  Depart- 
ment wUl  lead  the  way.  And  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  made  properly  aware  of  this 
challenge,  I  am  eonOdent — as  I  know  you 
are — that  the  challenge  wUl  be  firmly  and 
sucoessfuUy  met. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  V.  Charyk.  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  KEATiifc,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day next. 

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  mtroductlon  of  bills  and 
the  transaction  of  other  routine  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  SO  ordered. 


STATUARY  MEMORIAL  ON  COR- 
REGIDOR— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bataan  Veterans  Organization  originat- 
ed in  New  Mexico.  It  is  composed  of 
American  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. Very  few  of  those  who  were  from 
New  Mexico  came  back.  That  organiza- 
tion held  its  annual  convention  on  April 
9,  10.  and  11  of  this  year,  at  Carlsbad. 
V.  Max.  They  adopted  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  their  ideas  on  a  statuary 
memorial  on  Corregldor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  and  appropriately 
referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoEi),  as  follows: 

MncoaiAL  Mucobialbino  ths  PaESTenrr  or 
TMx  UMrm>  States,  thk  PazsiDENT  or  ntv 
U.S.  Senate  and  REarEcnvE  Bbnatoss.  the 
Spbakks  or  TBB  HovsB  or  Repkessmtatitss 

or  THE   U.S.   CONOKSSS,   AMD   THE  RESPSCTIVB 
CONGBaSSMKM 

Be  it  reaolved  by  the  Bataan  Veterans  Na- 
tional Organization: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Bataan  Vet- 
erans  National  Organization  do  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  legislative  action  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
creating  a  statuary  memorial  on  Cknregldor, 
commemorating  those  who  served  In  the  de- 
fense of  mankind  during  World  War  11;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Bataan  Vet- 
erans National  Organization  do  hereby  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  respective  Senators, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  n.S.  Congress  and  respective  Congress- 
men to  do  everything  possible  In  their  legisla- 
tive powers  to  divert  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion for  such  a  memorial  statue:  and 

Whereas  the  Bataan  Veterans  National  Or- 
ganisation do  hereby  urge  the  creation  of  a 
reeearch  hospital  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind,  such  research  hospital  to  advance 
the  treatment  and  cures  of  troplcsl  diseases, 
effects  of  radiation,  and  in  aU  ways  help  to 
eliminate  the  stiflerlnga  of  aU  people  regard- 
less of  nationality,  color,  or  creed;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  Bataan  Veterans  National 
Organization,  would  welcome  the  creation  of 
such  a  research  hospital  that  we  as  an  or- 
ganization could  foster  through  our  efforts  in 
the  coming  years,  thereby  keeping  alive  the 
memories  of  oiu*  fallen  comrades  who  so 
gallantly  served  and  died:  Mow,  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved  by  the  Bataan  Veterans  National 
Organization  annual  convention  April  §,  JO, 
and  11.  19S9.  Carlsbad.  N  Mex..  That  respon- 
sible oAcials  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  and  the  New  Mexico  delegates  to 
Congress  be  respectfully  urged  to  Initiate 
such  a  change  In  memorial  as  we  do  recom- 
mend: be  It  further 

Kesolxfed,  "mat  copies  of  the  memorial  be 
delivered  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  and  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
delivered  to  the  Honorable  Dennis  Chaves 
and  the  Honorable  Clintoh  P.  Andesson.  UjS. 
Senators  from  New  Mexico;  and  the  Honor- 
able Job  M.  Montota  and  the  Honorable 
THOMAS  G.  MoEBis,  Representatives  at  Large 
from  the  Bute  of  New  Alezloo;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  bs 
deUvered  to  the  American  BE-Priaoners  of 
War  Organization,  and  ths  New  Mexico  Vet- 
erans Service  Commission. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  SUPER- 
VISORS. SHERMAN  COUNTY,  NEBR. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President.  In  yea- 
ierday's  mail  I  received  a  letter  from 
Jerome  J.  Sekutera,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  Is  serving  as  county  clerk  of 
Sherman  County.  Nebr.,  and  is  living  in 
the  town  of  Loup  City.  As  county  clerk, 
he  forwarded  to  me  a  resolution  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  Sherman 
County  with  reference  to  Senate  bill  910, 
which  relates  to  the  Payments  to  Local 
Governments  Act  of  1959.  and  is  so  desig- 
nated in  its  title.  The  resolution  is 
directed  to  favoiiible  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion proposes  to  construct  Sherman  Dam  and 
Reservoir  within  the  boundaries  of  Sherman 
County.  Nebr.;  and 

Whereas  the  tapellne  of  said  project  now 
encompasses  7.680  acres  of  farm  land  which 
had  an  assessed  valuation  in  1958  of  $431,875 
and  the  asseesed  value  of  personal  property 
In  the  year  1058  on  said  real  estate  was 
•219.310  and  the  assessed  value  of  vehicles  for 
the  year  1958  owned  by  persons  residing  on 
said  real  eeute  was  $13,200  for  a  total  tax 
valuation  of  $864,385:  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  condemnation  of 
said  real  estate  by  the  United  States  and  the 
resulting  dlsclocatton  of  persons  living 
thereon  will  result  In  a  large  loss  of  yearly 
tax  revenue  to  the  County  of  Sherman.  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  other  political  subdivisions 
of  said  county  and  said  State:  and 

Whereas  there  is  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  State  of  America,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  to  local  governments  of  sums  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  special  assessments  with 
respect  to  certain  Federal  real  property,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  has  been  designated 
as  S.  910.  and  such  a  bill  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate hardship  from  the  loss  of  such  taxes 
on  such  projects  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  about  to  carry  out  in  Sherman  County, 
State  of  Nebraska;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Itesolred  by  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Sherman  County,  State  of  Nebr.. 
in  regular  session  this  Sth  day  of  May  1959, 
That  Senate  bill  910,  or  Payments  to  Local 
Governments  Act  of  1959.  be  forthwith  en- 
acted as  a  law  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  proper  and  needed  legislation  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Senator 
Roman  Hioska.  Senator  Casl  T.  Cttwtib,  and 
to  the  US.  Senate  Committee  <»  Government 
Operations. 

BOAEO     or     SOPBKVtBOBS.     COtTNTT    OT 

Sheemaic.  State  or  Nebeasxa. 

Dell  MiNASBtnx.  Chairman. 
C.  C.  MAdXJEvraKi. 
FSamcbs  Wbus. 
Lawscnce  Otto. 
T.  H.  Born  HAM. 
John  Smsosa. 
Attsst: 

ISSAL)  JSBOME  J.  SEXXTTSaA. 


ths  organiaatlOB  of  ths  Dspartment  of  Stats, 
and  for  other  purposss  (Rspt.  No.  292). 

By  Mr  CRAVSZ.  from  ths  Commlttss  on 
Public  Works,  without  amsndment: 

8.  sea.  A  bUl  authorlalng  the  Unprovement 
of  the  channel  to  Port  Mansfield.  Tex.,  in  the 
Interest  of  nsvlgatlon  and  other  purpoees 
(Rept.  No.  203). 

By  Mr.  CHAVKZ.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendmenu: 

S.  1632.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  modiflcaUon 
of  the  exisUng  project  for  Kahuli  Harbor, 
Island  of  Maui,  HawaU  (Rept.  No.  294). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted : 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 
S.  1877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  26, 

1049,  as  amended,  to  strsngthen  and  Improve 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Spaejcman,  Mr.  Btxd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Ke- 

FAUVXE) : 

S.  1955.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  public  fa- 
cility loan  program  of  ttie  Conununlty  Fa- 
cilities Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbxicht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GsuENiNG)  : 

S.  1956.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  for  the  piuixiee  of  providing 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  for  the 
operation  of  subsidy  constructed  vessels  that 
certain  vessels  shall  be  considered  as  op- 
erating in  foreign  trade;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  BARTUBTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GauENiNC,  and  Mr.  Mueeat  ) : 

S.  1957.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  domestic 
tin;  to  the  Comnllttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N: 

8  1958.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  section  601,  to  clarify  types  of 
arrestment  prohibited  with  respect  to  wages 
of  VS.  seamen:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satomi  Ito;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PROXMIRB: 

S.  1960.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  transmission 
as  third-  or  foiu-th-class  mail  of  medical 
prescriptions  with  written  or  printed  in- 
structions for  the  use  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MONRONET : 

8. 1961.  A  bill  u>  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts 
owed  by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants, 
clerks,  and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENNINGS : 

8. 1062.  A  bill  providing  for  the  making 
of  pajrments  to  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  In  lieu  of  taxes  and  special 
assessments  with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States  or  its  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

S.  1963.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  from  funds  obtained  under  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  conununlties  to  provide  facilities 
for  older  persons  Including  the  surviving 
parents  of  veterans  (tf  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict;  to  the  0(»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

8. 1964.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  requiring 
certain  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  make 


reports  to  ths  XntsrsUts  Oommeres  Oom- 
tnlMl^T  with  rsspsct  to  certain  accldenu  In 
order  to  clarify  ths  requlremenu  of  such 
act;  and 

8.  1065.  A  bUl  to  ssUblish  certain  provt- 
sions  with  respect  to  the  removal  and  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  certain 
regulatory  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  public  Insurance  adjusters  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia. 

ByMr.  PROUTY: 

8.1967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(63e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PROtrrr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXPANSION  OF  PUBLIC  FACILITY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI.  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KefauverI,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  expand 
the  public  facility  loan  program  admin- 
istered by  tlxe  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  statement,  which  I  have  prepared 
in  explanation  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1955)  to  expand  the  pub- 
lic facihty  loan  program  of  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FULBRIGHT  (for  hlmsclf  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Conmiunlty  FaclliUes  Act 
of  1959." 

Sec.  2.  Title  n.  Public  Facility  Loans,  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Trrui  n — pxtblic  rAcn-nr  loans 

"Z>eclaration  of  policy 

"Sec.  201.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  assist,  wherever  possible,  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
provide  the  services  and  facilities  essential 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  finds  that 
in  nuiny  Instances  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  which  seek 
to  provide  essential  public  works  or  public 
facilities,  are  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds. 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  immediate 
construction  of  these  essential  public  works 
and  public  facilities  would  enhance  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulate  business  activity. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tiUe  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  credit  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  public  works  or  facilities 
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-j;?s»rrs;«r„»M:^ji  t^B^.^=xj^  ^^f^T^^tZTZ 

"The  foregoing  declaration  of  policy  and  f^^^^  ^^^^rfifle.  to  the  Administrator  public    «tre«U.    sidewalk.,    highway.,    park- 

flndlng.  apply  equally  in  the  caije  Of  nonproflt  ^^f '^J',"  J^.^'j/^/V.'^rn  ^oSor^U^^  JaJ.    bridge,   poking   loU.   alrporU.   and 

hospitals,  and  It  Is  likewise  the  Purpose  of  ^i^^^^bielJat^^'n  approved  under  section  other  public  transportation  faclllUes;  public 

thU  title  to  authoriise  the  extension  of  credit  ^"^f**i?i*p„hH-   Health  ^^^         Act    (43  parks   and   other    public   recreational   faclll- 

to  assist  m  the  provision  of  those  facilities.  2»|^?yf"   '^"^"'^   "•*'***    ^'^^^             ^  Um;     public    hospitals.    rehabUltatlon    and 

"Federal  loans                                 ..jg;  ^o  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex-  health  centers:   public  refuse  and jparbag. 

"SMC.    202.  (a)     The    Housing    and    Home  tended  under  this  section   with   respect  to  <J»-PO«»\f  "^'•'*'"-  **^;;, '^'^b"^*'  'Sf  "^^ 
Finance  Administrator,   acting   through   the  any    public    facility    which    would    compete  tary  '»clllt  e.    and  ^"'".P"''"^,,^'""*'' ,;•- 
"mmunlty     Facilities     Administration.     Is  ^i^h'^an    exUUng    privately    owned    public  «="'"";  ^^;'"^*^^''*f;^^^^^ 
authorized    to   purchase   the   securities   and  utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  and  Are  P^^"°"  ''^}""«-  P"J"^^^^^^ 
obligations  of.  or  to  make  loans  (including  rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  llbrarle.  offices,  and  ^^J"  P"^'^^,'*""Ji"«■• 
con;tructlon   loan.)    to.   States,   munlclpall-  state  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regu-  and  Public  »and.  water,  and  Umber  conserva- 
ties,     and     other     pollUcal     subdivisions     of  jatory  body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  tlon  facilities                                         t^.^^.  •♦.«. 
States,  public  agencies,  and   Instrumentall-  be  served  by  the  public  faculty  for  which  the  ,;<^\„'^„"'*S/"^S,'^;  ".*  l^lJ^^hJ^^ 
tie.  of  one  or  more  States.  munlclpallUes  financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there  P*^/ '  "°"P:"J^.»*°rP"*'„»"J  ^^^ 
and  political  subdivisions  of  BUtes.  and  pub-  i„  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  euch  service  ( tak-  center    have  the  "™«  ™?»"  J*  5j»^^^j*J 
lie    corporations,    boards,    and    commissions  mg  Into  consideration  reasonably  foreseeable  ^'^'^  i^  "" V      °^ a    [^.^h    "T?  " 
established  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  to  future  needs)  which  the  existing  public  utll-  Act  (42  U^.c.  en.  oa.  suocn.  iv>. 
finance  specific  public  projects  under  SUte  ^y  i^  not  able  to  meet  through  Its  existing  ^^  statement  presented  by  Mr.  PUI- 
or  municipal  law;  and  to  purchase  the  secxxrl-  facilities  or  through  an  expansion  which  it  _,„_  ._  a-  follows- 
ties  and  obligations  of,  or  to  make  loans  to.  jg  prepared  to  undertake.  B«iu*i* 

nonprofit  hospitals  to  finance  specific  proj-                                       •Financina  STaTiMKT  bt  SrwATOa  FutBaioHT 

ecu.     No    such    purchase    or    loan    shall    be                                                 ^       ♦     •                ^♦«  i  Under  existing  law  the  HHFA  U  authortaad 

mad*  for  payment  of  ordinary  governmental         "S»c.  208.   (a)    In  order  to  nnance  aciivi-  ^  purchase  the  obligations  of,  or  make  loan, 

or  nonproject  operating  expenses.  ties  under  this  title,  the  Administrate  "  *""  to,  municipalities  and  other  local  government 

"(b)  The  powers  granted  In  subsection  (a)  thorlzsd  and  empowered  to  Usue  to  the  Bee-  ^^^^  ^  finance  essential  public  works  where 
of  thU  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  follow-  retary  of  the  TreaEury.  from  time  to  time  ^nandal  assistance  U  not  otherwise  avail- 
ing restrictions  and  llmlUtlons:  *""*  ^°  *'*''*  °y^'^.^."^V,^!l^,^rJv.T;tll  »»>le   on    reawnable    term..     Loan,   may    b« 

"(1)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex-  •^*°I°""*  "°L*mo!^  rI Jh  omi^ti^s  s^^^^^^  ""«»•  '«'  P«''«*»  up  to  40  year,  at  an  In- 
tended under  this  section  unless  the  finan-  ?2^°^^"°*'"«*'"°"tH  n/rl^^^nfSn-  h^^^^^^  ^'''"^  '^^  »*»  ^^  ^^*  Administrator.  Under 
clal  assistance  applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  be  In  such  forms  and  <»«^"°";>"«"°""-^«  thU  authority,  the  AdmlnUtrator  ha.  adopted 
available  on  equally  favorable  terms  and  con-  -uch  maturities  and  be  »"*>J'<^5^,?^\^'  an  Interest  rate  of  4^  percent  for  30-year 
dltlon..  and  all  securltle.  and  obligations  »"<*  f^'^f "°'"- "kT/.^««™i  o^h.  »^  general  obligation  bond,  and  4 '^  percent  for 
purchased  and  all  loans  made  under  this  Administrator  with  the  "PProval  of  the  8^  ^.yea,  revenue  bonds.  Intere.t  rate,  are 
Lctlon  shall  be  of  .uch  sound  value  or  .o  "^,f:i  °' "^! J[f'^a7  InterJSt  at^  StS^H  »*»J"«^  downward  or  upward  by  one-eighth 
secured  a.  reasonably  to  awure  retirement  ^^^^^f^]^'''^^^}!,^'^^}"^.  the  -^e^urv  <>'  »  P««=«°t  '"^  •**=»»  *""  *  y**""  <»"'"-«°"*i 
or  repayment,  and  such  loans  may  be  made  t^j;"^^"'^  ^7  J^^  ,!f  Xf^^^thL  th.^u^ent  ''o""  "^*  ^O-year  maturlty-that  U.  a  25-year 
either  directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks  ''hlch  shall  not  be  more  ^ha"  ^^^  ^Ji"'"'  general  obligation  loan  would  currently  bear 
or  other  lending  Instltut^ns  through  agree-  *;;?5\«*7*:'tf  Th^  Un^^  stL^L  i  of  the  »  ^H-percent  intar-t  rate, 
ments  to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of  f^'i^a""""  °i  *  *  iS  ™  Jin^^h.  ta^aSe  "^h*  program  op^atM  under  a  revolving 
participations  or  otherwise.  ^V^ '^"Z  °^  V            }Lf!^,f^^i^^  !^,^!i^  fund  of  aiOO  mUllon.     Fund.  ar.  borrowed 

"(2)   No  ^sctirltie.  or  obligation,  shall  be  f  'u*^**  "°**'»°' ^f^'Jnth  o^V  iLr  !2ntt,m  '~°»  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  at  a  rate 

purchawd.  and  no  loan,  sh^l  be  made.  In-  i?  t^«  ^^f**'  ^"f:!^«.«r,  .ftn^nS^  °'  »"t*^'  determined  by   the  Secretary  of 

JSgTenewaU  or  extensions  thereof,  which  The  Secretary  of  the  TYewuryU^^^  ^^  Treaaury.  taking  Into  con.lderatlon  the 

have^turlty  date.  In  excess  of  fifty  years.  »"tl'?,^„\^^,;°  P"^^?! '^^                  hJJe  '^^'^"^  '^•"«*  "^^  ""^  outstanding  martet. 

"(3)    Interest  shall   be  charged  on   loans  °''"^""°""  °/ ^*'' ^^      "!f^i°.Vf^,^"!:  able  obligations  of  the  United  Bute,  of  com- 

maie  under  this  Action  at  a  rife  determined  ""f "  ^^^^j;  i^autho^STto  Sse  ^a  puK  P»^»'''«   maturltlea.     A.  of  March  31.  1»». 

by   the   Administrator  which   shall   not   be  fZ/jL^S^lcJlSS  ^he  nfo^ds  f"  i^^  »58  million  of  the  authorized  revolving  loan 

more   than   the   total    of    one-quarter   of   1  "J=,,**!?*  ^"^*^r  ?il  fsau?i  u^^^^  ^""'^  ^"^  '^^  committed,  leaving  an  un - 

percentum  added  to  the  rate  of  interest  paid  ^^^?,JflJ^*^l^Trt!^frn^nala^ndl^l  committed  balance  of  $42  million.    Priority 

by  the  Administrator  on  funds  obtained  from  ^"^^l^fjj,  ^"^h  2^  "»?!^*"lV^^^  U   K'ven   to  applications  from   communlUe. 

the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  Purpose.  for  which  securltle.  may  be  Issued  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  populaUon  of  le«  than  10.000 

8ectlon203    of    this    Utle.     In    determining  under  such  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  ^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^„^i  ^^^^  j^, 

frSS  time  to  time  the  rate  of  Interest  with!  ^^    2'  "  „^  """k^.^'^rJSlrv  o?  the^^^^^  >°''°'  *°  P^°"'***  ""^'^  P"''"^  *°'*"  '""^  " 

in  the  limits  provided  In  this  paragraph,  the  °*>"8'';;°"»,  Pf,  ZTlJJ  of   Se  I^tS  or  ^'^'^  "**«*•   "**   «"  "y"''""   '°'  "'^''^ 

Administrator  shall  be  guided  by  the  then  "»«?  "'L,^"^  .*"""  "*".  *"'L°'k."^*     i^     ,J?  there  U  an  urgent  and  vital  public  need. 

^rTent^gency  of   the^eed   to^ncourage  °*^"  """Cr.'dt^nMn^  ^ul!2h.^     Tn^  ^  »»»>»•  •»»°'""«  ""^'^^  "•^*»*'  *^"  P^" 

and    promote    essenUal    public    work,    and  section.      All    redemptions     Purch«««-    *nd  ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^j,^,  matter,  pertinent 

public  facilities  and  to  provide  the  maximum  "^les  by  the  Secretary  of  ^he  Tteaaury  of  such  ^  ^^  adequacy  of  the  revolving  fund,  ts  a. 

stimulus  to   business   activity  and   employ-  "^J:;:  "j;  "V""  °^"^t?o  °J^^^^^  '^i°*"^ 

ment.  and  by  the  then  current  urgency  of  Publlc  debt  transactions  of  the  United  SUte..  s^^^^  ^Z  fund 

the   need    for    construction,    repair,    or    Im-          "(b)    Funds   borrowed   under  this  sect  on  „„thorUv  tlOO  000  000 

provement  of  nonprofit  ho.piUls.  maj  b,   -^^^^^^y,J^^«  ^Admlnls^torjn  U«  ^^^^^^^  ^ S.""^? ^  ^  "iir-.  ^'^^  ~°'  "^ 

Of    lU^appllcatlon   for    financial   assUtance     Jf^^Jf^f^J  .^^^.P^^rund  SrS^^ur^  Balance  a.  of  liar.   31. 

under    this    title,    the    Administrator    shall      constitute  a  revolving  luno  lor  ine  purpoM.  ^^^  42  000.000 

esUbllsh  with  respect  to  the  securities,  obll-      °*  this  tiue. 

gatlons.   or  loan  Involved   an   amortUatlon                           "Oeneral  provisions  AcnvrrT   DtnUNO  fxsst  »  mouths  or  nscAL 

schedule    which,    during    an    Initial    period         "Sxc.  204.  In  the  performance  of .  and  with  teab  i9»» 

not  exceediug   the  first  two  years  after  the      respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties      OroM  amount  applied  for $33,000,000 

assistance  is  furnished,  either    (A)   requires      vested  In  him  by  this  title  the  Administrator  = 

only   the  Interest  paymenu  to  be  made  or     ^t^t^u   (in   addition   to  any  authority  other-      Amount   approved 20.030.000 

(B)    provides  that  no  payments  of  either     ^^^^  yerted   in   him)    have  the  functions.     Unused  by  borrower 2. 800. 000 

principal  or  interest  need  be  made,  aa  the     p^^^rg  an<i  duties  set  forth  in  section  402.  • 

mvmlclpality    or    pollUcal    sulxUvUlon    may      except    subsection    (e>(2).    of    the    Housing  Loan,  made 17.400.000 

elect:  Provided,  however.  That  if  the  munlcl-      ^^^  ^j  ^g^      Funds  obtained  or  held  by  the  = 

pallty  or  political  subdivision  elecu  to  post-     Administrator  In  connection  with  the  per-     Applications  pending 27,000.000 

pone  the  payment  of  the  Interest  during  an     formance  of  his  functions  under  this  title  ,^,^     ^^  ^_-^  ^^ »__  ^^^^  t-  the 

initial  period  of  up  to  two  years  under  clause       v,  ,,  »,           n  v,,-  »  ,  »v,-.  <.,4^i.,i.*...»t«.  .«  (Nora. — The  agency  na.  been  unuiea  to  uie 

(B).  the  interest  so  postponed  shall  be  paid      «^^"  ^  Vf^!^  A^J^L^tr^t^xT^^llua^  "*  *"  '^  '"""°^  ""^'"^  °*^  ^"^  1^*°.k^ 

ovar  the  balance  of  the  life  of  the  loan.  In     Pen«e»  of  the  Administrator  in  connecUon  ^   apportionment   procew   imposed   by   the 

addition  to  the  interest  regularly  accruing     with  the  performance  of  such  functions.  Bureau  of   the  Budget.     According   to  the 

during  such  subsequent  period.                                 "Sxc.  205.  (a)    As  used  In   this  title  the  Presidents  budget.  130  million  Is  estimated 

"(6)    No  financial   asslsUnce   shall   be   ex-      term  'States'  means  the  several  States,   the  for   loans   during    fiscal   year    1960.      At   the 

tended  under  this  section  for  the  construe-     Dtetrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  present  raU  of  application,  and  approval.. 
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the  estimated  balance  in  the  fund  of  $35  mil- 
lion on  July  1,  1959.  will  not  be  enough  to 
take  care  of  requlremenu  for  flKal  year  1960 
unlen  the  propoMd  restriction  I.  enforced.) 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  will 
change  exUting  law  In  five  principal  way.: 

F;r.t.  the  bill  would  remove  restriction. 
which  have  cauwd  the  rejection  of  loan  ap- 
plications filed  by  commvinltle.  with  a  popu- 
lation In  excet*  of  10,000. 

Sxond.  the  bill  would  remove  language 
from  existing  law  which  In  practice  has  lim- 
ited loan,  primarily  to  proJecU  for  water  and 
.ewer  system.. 

Third,  the  bill  would  IncreaM  the  loan 
fund  from  $100  million  to  $1  billion  and 
would  permit  $400  million  to  continue  on  a 
revolving  basis. 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  an  Interest  rate 
formula  which  will  produce  a  rate,  under 
current  conditions,  of  approximately  3%  per- 
cent to  the  borrowers,  "nils  formula  re- 
quire, a  charge  of  one-quarter  percent 
added  to  the  current  average  yields  on  all 
ouUtandlng  markeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  SUte..  This  Is  not  a  .ubsldlied  In- 
terest rate  and  should  cover  all  oosu  to  the 
Government. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  raise  the  maximum 
loan  terra  from  40  to  60  year,  with  pro- 
▼Iflon  for  a  2-year  po8tp<jnement  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  paymenU  where  clrcum- 
.tances  warrant  such  action. 

Public  work.  proJecU  at  the  SUte  and 
local  levels  must  be  encouraged.  There  U 
no  domertlc  problem  which  ha.  a  prior  claim 
for  attention  and  aMlstancc  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  public  facility  loan  pro- 
gram, a.  I  have  Mid.  ha.  been  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years.  However,  a  system 
of  priorities  ha.  t)een  established  which.  In 
fact,  has  limited  lU  usefulness.  It  has  been 
useful  recently  only  to  the  smallest  com- 
munities with  the  worst  credit  ratings,  and 
for  only  a  few  kinds  of  projects. 

The  interest  presently  charged  Is  4>/2  per- 
cent for  30-year  general  obligation  bond. 
and  4%  percent  for  SO-jrear  revenue  bonds. 
These  rates  may  l>e  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing average  Interest  rates  on  municipal 
bonds  sold  In  April  1959:  AAA.  3.10  percent; 
AA.  332  percent:  A,  3  «J2  percent:  and  Baa. 
4  percent.  Example,  of  cities  which  are  In 
these  various  cla«lflcatlon.  are:  AAA:  Buf- 
falo. N.T..  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  Richmond. 
Va.;  AA:  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  Memphis.  Tenn  :  A:  Ftort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  and  Chicago.  111.;  Baa: 
HunUvllle,  Ala..  Fairfax  County.  Va.,  and 
Jackson.  Mln. 

The  great  majority  of  communities  have 
ratings  lower  than  this  or  no  rating  what- 
ever. The  high  Interest  rate,  paid  by  some 
of  these  other  communities  Is  In  no  way  a 
reflecUon  upon  their  credit  worthiness,  but 
may  occur  merely  »>ecau^  their  name,  are 
unfamiliar  In  the  bond  market.  I  do  not 
propoM  to  channel  all  municipal  bond 
financing  to  the  Federal  loan  program.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  want  to  encourage  nece.- 
snry  local  publlc  works  proJecU  which  may 
be  In  danger  of  postponement  because  In- 
terest rates  are  prohibitively  high. 

The  Interest  rate  formula  in  this  bill  will 
enable  such  borrowers  to  go  ahead  with 
planned  projects,  thereby  providing  ewen- 
tlal  publlc  urvlce.  and  providing  stimulation 
to  employment  in  the  area,  involved.  I  be- 
lieve thU  formula  wlU  be  fair  to  the  bor- 
rower and  fair  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Personally.  I  would  prefer  a  lower  Interest 
rate,  but  I  fear  that  a  lower  rate  would  ex- 
haust the  loan  fund  too  quickly  and  create 
a  demand  for  Federal  loans  which  we  can- 
not supply. 

At  the  time  at  the  consideration  of  a  .1ml- 
lar  bill  last  year,  the  Congress  was  concerned 
about  the  recewlon.  However,  at  the  time  I 
Introduced  the  bill  last  Spring  I  was  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  It  U  not  a  "make  work." 
WPA  typ*  off  biU.    It  U  rather  a  needed  Im- 
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plementatlon  and  reflncmant  of  an  existing 
program. 

This  bill  was  neceaury  when  the  country 
wa.  undergoing  a  recession.  It  Is  no  leu 
neceesary  now  that  otir  economy  I.  .howlng 
•ome  encouraging  signs  of  recovery. 

The  lack  of  necessary  community  facili- 
ties; water,  wwers.  Khools,  public  buildings, 
and  hosplUls  Is  the  most  critical  domestic 
problem  we  face  today.  Not  only  are  the 
present  facilities  woefully  Inadequate  but 
local  communities  are  unprepared  for  the 
explosive  population  growth  that  Is  Just 
ahead  of  us.  At  the  present  rate  of  Increase, 
our  population  will  reach  nearly  200  nUlllon 
In  1996.  about  244  million  in  1075,  and  near 
the  end  of  this  century  population  will  rise 
to  300  million.  The  pattern  of  this  popula- 
tion growth  Indicates  an  overwhelming  in- 
crease in  urban  areas.  It  has  t>een  estimated 
that  by  1975  at  least  184  million  people  will 
live  In  areas  with  public  sewerage  compared 
to  100  million  today.  To  provide  them  with 
adequate  sewage  disposal  an  estimated  $24 
billion  will  have  to  be  spent.  Since  1940  our 
population  dep)endent  upon  publlc  water  sup- 
ply has  Increased  from  83  million  to  117  nxil- 
llon. 

This  rapid  growth  of  urban  population 
presenU  a  challenge  to  our  past  and  present 
thinking  on  the  question  of  furnishing  pub- 
llc services  by  local  governmenU.  In  the 
past  and  now,  every  expenditure  for  publlc 
services  has  had  to  meet  the  most  rigid  test 
of  abK>lute  need.  This  hesitancy  to  spend 
(or  local  community  facilltie.  is  In  sharp 
contrabt  to  the  tremendous  spending  for 
capital  Investment  In  the  private  Mctor  of 
our  econooiy.  In  11  years,  from  1946  to  1957. 
this  country  expanded  lU  plant,  equipment, 
and  Inventories  by  $413  billion.  Estimate, 
for  the  first  quarter  of  thl.  year  Indicate 
that  we  will  spend  $30.51  biUlon  for  plant 
and  equipment  this  year. 

We  have  tended  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  lm(>orUnce  of  capital  Investment  In 
the  private  sector  and  too  little  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  for  publlc  services.  However, 
we  are  going  to  be  forced  by  circumsUnce. 
to  change  our  attitudes  regarding  these  great 
publlc  need..  It  la  Incredible  to  me  that 
we  should  have  such  an  abundance  of  luxury 
goods — automobiles  with  frivolous  and  costly 
gadgets,  with  engine,  that  are  so  powerful 
that  their  potential  Is  almost  never  realized — 
television  antennas  on  every  roof  no  matter 
how  dilapidated  the  house — while  at  the 
Mmie  time  communities  all  over  the  country 
are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  even  the  funda- 
mental essential  community  services.  The 
pollution  of  oxir  streams  and  rivers  caused  by 
Inadequate  sewage  treatment  facilities  is  a 
national  disgrace.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
mean  to  let  these  needs  go  unheeded.  It  is 
Just  that  up  until  recently  they  have  not 
reached  the  state  of  crisis  that  exisu  today. 
This  1.  not  to  say  that  this  lack  of  adequate 
community  facilities  Is  a  new  problem — It  is 
not,  it  ha.  been  building  up  for  years.  It  Is 
a  problem  that  affecU  conununltles  In  vary- 
ing degrees  all  over  the  country. 

Our  local  communities  are  unprepared  tor 
thl.  new  demand  for  additional  public  serv- 
ices because,  in  most  InsUnces,  they  are 
unable  financially  to  support  them.  There- 
fore, we  must  Institute  some  program  on  a 
national  level  which  will  provide  these  ccm- 
munitie.  with  fund,  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  with  which  to  finance  these  proJecU. 

Furthermore,  the  economy  has  still  only 
partially  recovered  from  the  recession.  Pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods  still  is  far  below 
the  capacity  of  our  industry.  The  latest 
figures  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
show  that  the  metals  Industry  is  operating 
at  only  83  percent  of  capacity.  Cement  Is 
operating  at  64  percent  of  capacity,  and  our 
total  indvLstrlal  production  of  17  major  Items 
ii  operating  at  only  82  percent  of  capacity. 
We  have  3.6  million  unemployed.     So  In  a 


very  real  sense,  and  quite  apart  from  the 
pressing  need  for  these  conununlty  facilities, 
ovir  economy  needs  the  stimulus  that  this 
program  would  provide. 

We  must  set  otir  economic  slghU  high  so 
that  our  economy  can  support  our  rapidly 
growing  population.  Over  the  past  50  years 
our  productive  capacity  has  had  an  annual 
rate  of  growth  of  3  p>ercent.  During  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  of  1947-53  the  growth 
rate  was  almost  6  percent.  During  the  past 
6  years  It  has  been  only  2  percent.  This 
covmtry  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  to  pro- 
duce more,  and  to  provide  more  and  better 
services  for  our  people. 

In  this  expanding  economy  we  need  to 
have  a  balance  between  expansion  for  con- 
sumer goods  and  public  services.  There 
never  has  been  such  a  real  need  for  us  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this  balance.  This 
undertaking,  now.  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  lend  money  to  local  communities 
will  In  the  long  run  be  the  most  economical 
way  to  proceed.  So  many  of  these  public 
works  problems,  if  they  are  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  may  well  prove  imsolvable.  or 
at  least  their  correction  later  will  be  vastly 
more  expensive. 


PAIR 


LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1959 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  millions  of 
workers  not  presently  covered. 

This  is  the  proposal  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  inasmuch  as  it  came 
to  me  just  this  morning.  I  have  only  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  it  brief  study.  It 
does,  however,  appear  to  have  many 
points  of  merit.  I  hope  very  much  th^t 
the  bill  will  be  given  thorough  considera- 
tion by  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Naturally,  because  my  study  of  the  bill 
has  been  limited.  I  may  wish  to  offer  a 
number  of  amendments  to  it  in  commit- 
tee and  I  reserve  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  prepared  a 
statement  which  explains  the  bill  in 
some  detail,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

T^ECORD 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1967)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Protjty.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
AmendmenU  of   1959." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(m>  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  'Wage' paid  to  any  employee  Includes 
the  value  of  tips  and  the  reasonable  cost,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  employer 
of  fuTiilBhlng  such  employee  with  board. 
lodging,  or  other  facilities  (If  stich  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities  are  customarily 
furnished  by  such  employer  to  his  employ- 
ees) ;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorised to  determine  the  fair  value  of  such 
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facilities  and  tips  tot  defined  classes  of  em- 
ployees and  In  defined  areas,  based  on  aver- 
age cost  to  the  employer  or  to  groups  of 
employers  similarly  situated,  or  average  value 
to  groups  of  employees,  or  other  appropriate 
maaaures  of  fair  value.  Such  evaluations, 
where  applicable  and  pertinent,  shall  be 
used  In  lieu  of  actual  measure  of  cost  In 
determining  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(p)  'American  vessel'  includes  any  vessel 
which  is  defined  as  a  'vessel  of  the  United 
States'  In  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 9,  or  which  is  documented  or  numbered 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(q)  'Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  United  States  Dejjartment  of  Labor. 

"(r)  The  terms  In  section  6,  7(a)  and 
ia(c)  describing  the  employees  to  whom 
these  sections  apply  shall,  without  limiting 
their  present  application,  include  any  em- 
ployee engaged  or  employed  in  the  activities 
of  any  enterprise  doing  business  In  commerce 
to  a  substantial  extent.  In  which  his  em- 
ployer employs  one  hundred  or  more  em- 
ployees.    For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  'Enterprise  doing  business  In  com- 
merce to  a  substantial  extent'  shall  mean 
any  enterprise  that  purchases  merchandise 
or  receives  for  use  In  Its  current  operations 
materials  or  supplies  that  move  directly 
across  State  lines  to  Its  place  or  places  of 
business  which  amount  In  total  annual  dollar 
▼alue  to  one  million  dollars  or  more  as  meas- 
ured by  the  preceding  calendar  or  fiscal  year, 
under  regulatlonB  of  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  'Enterprise'  shall  mean  the  related 
activities  performed  (either  directly  or  In- 
directly through  unified  operations  or  com- 
mon control  or  otherwise)  by  any  person  for 
a  common  business  purpose  of  providing 
goods  or  services,  or  the  products  thereof. 
or  a  combination  of  them,  to  others,  and 
■ball  include  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
fonned  in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units. 

"(3)  An  enterprise  in  which  an  employer 
'employs  one  hundred  or  more  employees' 
shall  mean  an  enterprise  In  which  the  em- 
ployer has  an  average  weekly  employment  of 
one  hundred  or  more  employees  as  measured 
by  the  last  preceding  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary." 

Sic.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  there- 
in, inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof, 
•nd  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  (4) : 

"(4)  if  such  employee  is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel  to  whom  this 
section  applies,  not  less  than  the  rate  which 
will  provide  to  the  employee,  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  wage  payment,  wages  equal  to 
compensation  at  the  minimum  hoxirly  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  all  hours  during  such  period  when 
he  was  actvially  on  duty  (not  Including  off- 
duty  periods  within  such  period  which  are 
provided  pursuant  to  the  employment  agree- 
ment or  periods  aboard  ship  when  the  em- 
ployee was  not  on  watch  and  was  not,  at  the 
direction  of  a  superior  offlcer,  either  per- 
Xorming  other  work  or  standing  by)." 

Sec.  5.  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  which  precedes  the 
paragraph  numbered  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  (except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  section  13(g) )  with  respect  to". 

Sic.  6.  Section  13  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  fxirther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (g) : 

"(g)  Subsection  (a)  shall  provide  no  ex- 
emption from  the  provisions  of  section  0 
with  respect  to  any  employee  described  in 
such  subsection  who  is  engaged  in  the  activi- 


ties of  any  enterprise  In  which  an  employer 
employs  one  hundred  cw  more  employees, 
except  that  section  6  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  employee  who  U  (A)  described  In  claiise 
(8) .  (7) ,  or  (10)  of  such  subsection  or  in  that 
portion  of  clause  (6)  of  such  subsecUon 
which  refers  to  employees  employed  in  the 
catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultlvaUng,  oc 
farming  of  aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life:  or  Is  (B)  an  employee  employed 
In  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, or  outside  sales  capacity  within  the 
meaning  of  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection; 
at  \a  (C)  an  employee  employed  as  a  seaman, 
within  the  meaning  of  clause  (14)  of  such 
subsection,  on  a  vessel  other  than  an  Ameri- 
can vessel. 

Sbc.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  lU 
enactment,  except  that  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  with  regard  to  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  amendments  thereto.  In- 
cluding amendments  made  by  this  Act.  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The    statement    presented    by     Mr. 
PRotraY  is  as  follows: 
Statement  in  Explanation  or  a  Bn,L  To  Ex- 

TIND    THI    COVKBAOI    Of    THI    FaH    LaBOB 

Stamdards  act 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law 
to  many  workers  who  are  not  now  covered 
by  the  act.  This  bill  meets  the  need  by  ( 1 ) 
Including  In  the  Interstate  commerce  cover- 
age of  the  law  employees  who  are  engaged 
in  the  activities  of  any  biisiness  enterprise 
In  which  the  total  annual  value  of  Incoming 
merchandise,  materials,  or  supplies  moving 
directly  across  State  lines  to  Its  place  or 
places  of  business  Is  $1  million  or  more  and 
100  or  more  employees  are  employed  by  the 
employer;  and  (2)  excluding  from  certain 
minimum-wage  exemptions  in  the  present 
act.  employees  of  employers  of  100  or  more 
workers. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  is  part 
of  the  legislative  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  Is  designed  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  President 
In  his  recent  Economic  Report  and  budget 
message. 
NXKD  roK  kxtenoino  thi  paoracnoK  of  thi 

ACT  to  ADOmONAI,  WORKERS 

The  declared  policy  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Is  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as 
practicable,  without  subsUnttally  curtailing 
employment  or  earning  power,  substandard 
labor  conditions  In  Industries  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.  It  is  also  designed  to  eliminate 
unfair  competition  In  these  Industries  re- 
sulting  from  substandard   labor   conditions. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  act.  however, 
omit  or  exclude  from  their  application  many 
of  the  employees  In  the  varied  industries 
Included  in  this  statement  of  policy.  As  a 
result,  the  approximately  34  million  em- 
ployees who  have  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion under  the  present  act  represent  only 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  privately 
employed  wage  and  salary  workers,  exclusive 
of  administrative,  executive,  and  profeeslonal 
employees.  In  this  country. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  objectives  of  this  act 
cannot  well  be  attained  without  the  removal 
of  some  of  these  existing  restrictions.  In 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  with 
its  character  as  remedial  legislation,  the 
courts  have  given  the  language  of  the  act 
a  liberal  Interpretation.  But  this  has  not 
resulted  in  applying  the  act  in  other  areas 
which  Congress  could,  but  did  not.  regulate 
even  though  these  areas  also  oome  within  th« 
teoad  purposes  of  the  act. 


rasT  Aioanuxtna  to  trs  act 
The  last  comprehensive  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  enacted 
in  1949.  They  were  not  entirely  consonant 
with  the  overall  ptirposes  of  accomplishing 
the  stated  objectives,  because  a  contraction 
in  coverage  and  increase  in  exemptions  was 
coupled  with  the  Increase  of  the  minimum 
wage  to  75  cents  an  hour.  The  exact  extent 
of  retraction  In  numbers  of  workers  has 
never  been  clearly  established.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  a  substantial  number 
of  low-paid  workers  who  most  needed  the 
help  of  the  wage  fioor  provided  them  by  the 
act  were  not  only  denied  the  Increase,  but 
were  deprived  by  the  amendments  of  the 
minimum  floor  under  their  wages  which 
they  previously  had.  This  produced  the  in- 
equitable result  of  providing,  at  the  expense 
of  these  workers,  a  minimum  wage  Increase 
for  those  less  in  need  of  it — many  of  whom 
already  had  protection  through  collective 
bargaining. 

Again.  In  1956.  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  increased  to  $1  an  hour  nothing  was 
done  to  bring  the  act's  protection  to  many 
additional  workers  In  need  of  a  minimum 
wage.  While  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
without  considering  the  expansion  of  cover- 
age complicates  the  unfinished  task,  it  Is 
Important  that  the  coverage  of  the  act  be 
broadened  as  soon  as  possible.  Otherwise, 
the  wages  of  the  covered  workers  will  b«  so 
much  higher  than  those  without  protection 
that  the  problem  of  providing  reasonable 
and  pracUcal  wage  protection  in  new  areas 
will  be  Increasingly  difficult. 

ptoposio  AMENDMnrrs  TO  thi  act 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend  the 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  employees  In  enterprises  doing  business  in 
commerce  to  a  substantial  extent  employed 
by  an  employer  of  100  or  more  employees. 
"Enterprise  doing  business  in  commerce  to 
a  substantl.il  extent"  would  be  defined  as  any 
business  enterprise  in  which  the  total  an- 
nual value  of  incoming  goods  moving  direct- 
ly across  State  lines  to  Its  place  or  places  of 
business  Is  $1  million  or  more.  "Enterprise" 
would  mean  the  related  activities  performed 
by  any  person  for  a  common  business  purpose 
of  providing  goods  or  services,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  them,  to  others.  It  would  Include  all 
such  activities,  whether  they  were  performed 
in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by  one  or 
more  corporate  or  other  organizational  units. 

The  bill  would  also  exclude  from  certain 
minimum  wage  exemptions  contained  In  the 
present  act  employers  of  100  or  more  work- 
ers so  as  to  Insure  the  protection  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  employees  of  these  large  em- 
ployers who  come  within  the  Interstate  com- 
merce coverage  of  the  act  either  under  the 
present  language  of  the  law  or  under  the 
propoeed  amendments. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  not 
change  the  present  status  of  employees  em- 
ployed In  executive,  administrative,  profes- 
sional, or  outside  sales  capacities  because  the 
exemption  for  these  employees  In  section 
13(a)(1)  would  not  be  changed.  The  pres- 
ent exemptions  In  section  13(a)  (5)  for  fish- 
ermen; section  13(a)  (8)  for  agrictilttire  and 
irrigation  workers;  section  13(a)(7)  for 
learners,  apprentices,  messengers,  and  handi- 
capped workers:  section  13(a)  (10)  for  work 
on  agricultural  commodities  in  the  area 
of  production;  section  13(a)  (14)  for  seamen 
on  foreign  vessels;  and  section  13(d)  for 
newsboys  would  likewise  remain  unchanged. 

The  draft  bill,  subject  to  the  exceptions 
noted  above  with  respect  to  the  exemptions 
in  sections  13(a)  and  13(d)  which  would  re- 
nuUn  unchanged,  would  provide  minimum 
wage  protection  for  (1)  employees  working 
for  an  employer  of  100  or  more  who  do  not 
come  within  the  basic  coverage  language  of 
the  present  ^^w,  but  would  be  brought 
within  it  by  the  proposal  to  cover  employees 
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of  such  an  employ«r  engaged  In  the  activ- 
ities of  an  enterprise  which  meets  the  pro- 
posed test  of  substantial  engagement  In  m- 
terstate  commerce;  and  (2)  employees  work- 
ing for  an  employer  ot  100  or  more  who  come 
within  the  basic  coverage  language  of  the 
present  law  and  would  have  minimum  wage 
protection  now  if  they  were  not  excluded 
under  a  specific  exemption. 

These  large  business  enterprises  are  now 
within  the  meaning  of  interstate  commerce 
as  this  term  Is  applied  to  employees  under 
the  act.  Their  operation  depends  on  sub- 
stantial and  continuous  engagement  In  In- 
terstate cooamerce  and  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  interstate  commerce  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  In  such  enterprise  that  protection  under 
the  Federal  law  Is  most  needed. 

Although  no  change  Is  proposed  In  the  ex- 
emptions which  are  provided  from  the  over- 
time pay  and  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
act.  the  bill  would  provide  protection  under 
these  provisions  to  employees  working  for 
an  employer  of  100  or  more  (1)  who  do  not 
come  within  the  basic  coverage  language  of 
the  present  law  but  are  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  enterprise  meeting  the  proposed 
tests  of  substantial  engagement  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  who  (2)  do  not  come 
under  any  present  exemption  from  the  over- 
time and  child  labor  provisions. 

The  proposal  would  also  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  "wage"  in  section  3(m)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  the  fair 
value  of  tips,  as  well  as  of  board,  lodging,  or 
other  facilities  furnished  by  an  employer  to 
bis  employees  (if  they  are  customarily  fur- 
nished by  such  employer  to  his  employees). 
In  ascertaining  the  wages  paid  to  any  em- 
ployee. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  add  a  pew 
paragraph  to  section  6(a)  of  the  act  requir- 
ing that  seamen  on  American  vessels  to 
whom  the  minimum  wage  would  apply  must 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  rate  which  will 
provide  them  wages  equal  to  compensation 
at  the  minimum  hourly  itite  prescribed  in 
section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  act  for  all  hours  that 
the  seamen  were  actually  on  duty  or  stand- 
ing by. 

LIPE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN- 
COME TAX  ACT  OP  195»— AMEND- 
MENTS OMITTED  PROM  THE 
RECORD   OP   MAY    14.    1959 

The     following     amendments     were 

omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  14, 
1959: 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  4245)  relating  to  the  taxation 
of  the  income  of  life-insurance  com- 
panies, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL  TAXA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  views 
'■"the  urgent  need  for  a  special  group 
01  individuals  to  make  an  overall,  com- 
prehensive study  of  our  Federal  tax 
structure  are  well  known  by  my  col- 
leagues. On  May  7  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  1885,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Taxation. 

The  response  to  this  measure  has  been 
gratifying.  Six  tax-conscious  Senators 
have  already  Joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Bridges] 


be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
S.  1885. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr   WILEY: 
Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  broad- 
cast by  him  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Statement      prepared     by     him     entitled 
"La  Salle  College  Centenary  Fund." 


ALLEGATION  OP  USE  OP  RECORDING 

DEVICE   AT  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE  HEARING 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  a  statement 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  with 
regard  to  a  charge  made  by  a  reporter 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  to  the 
effect  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
'•hooked  up  his  own  wire  recording  de- 
vice to  take  down  his  fairly  frank  and 
forthright  exchange  with  Mr.  Herter." 

I  was  present  throughout  the  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Herter  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  I  heard,  I  believe, 
every  question  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
asked,  and  the  responses  made;  and  I 
observed  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
did  not  see  there,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  in  use  there,  any  kind  of  re- 
cording device  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  with  him  or  In  or  about  him 
at  the  hearing. 

I  have  also  consulted  with  staff  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Holt,  and  I  in- 
quired of  them  whether  they  had  ob- 
served any  such  recording  device.  They 
have  confirmed  my  view  and  my  opinion 
that  there  was  no  such  device. 

Therefore,  the  statement  by  the  re- 
porter was  wholly  inaccurate. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  a 
good  reputation.  Its  reporters  should 
know  that  all  public  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee are  covered  by  verbatim  reporters 
as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  press, 
radio,  and  television.  I  do  not  know  the 
techniques  which  the  Radio  Gallery  uses 
in  recording  public  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee. Possibly  they  use  tape  record- 
ers. But  these  recorders  are  simply  part 
and  parcel  of  press  and  radio  coverage. 
Let  me  repeat  as  imequivocally  and  forci- 
bly as  I  can  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon used  a  tape  recorder.  The  report 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor can  only  be  attributable  to  gross 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  repwrter 
or  to  a  malicious  attempt  to  attack  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INCONSISTENCY 
IN  HIS  APPROACH  TO  THE  NA- 
TION'S FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 


Post  points  up  the  inconsistency  of  the 
President  in  his  approach  to  the  Nation's 
fiscal  affairs.  It  notes  that  he  urges 
against  spending,  but  in  the  next  breath 
talks  about  the  great  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  high  level  of  expenditures  for 
the  national  highway  program. 

It  happens  that  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  great  necessity,  although  I 
vigorously  disagree  with  his  pror>osal  to 
raise  gsisoline  taxes  as  a  means  of  paying 
for  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Bookkeepzx 

President  Elsenhower's  conunents  on  fiscal 
affairs  the  other  day  displayed  a  strange 
inconsistency.  When  he  was  speaking  of 
general  Federal  finances,  he  saw  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  "spending  more  money."  yet 
when  he  was  questioned  on  the  need  for  a 
continviing  high  level  of  expenditures  on  the 
Federal -aid  highway  program  he  conceded 
Its  great  necessity.  In  his  general  com- 
ment he  spoke  sharply  against  any  deficit 
financing  and  uttered  not  a  word  about  tax 
Increases,  adopting  a  rigid  hold-the-Une  at- 
titude. But  in  speaking  of  highways,  the 
President  pleaded  for  a  gasoline  tax  Increase 
or.  if  that  were  denied  him,  some  other  means 
of  paying  for  the  program,  the  anticipated 
cost  Of  which  has  been  mounting  steadily. 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  seemed  will- 
ing. In  these  coooments.  to  consider  on  its 
merits  only  one  of  the  Government's  many 
Vital  operations?  Why  is  It  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  face  up  forthrlghtly  to  the  need  for 
higher  gasoline  taxes  to  finance  needed  high- 
ways but  cannot  bring  himself  to  reconunend 
higher  Income  taxes  to  finance  needed  de- 
fense, foreign  aid,  housing,  education,  and 
other  programs  which  have  been  so  seriously 
shorted  In  hU  1960  budget  requeste? 

The  President  Is  quite  right  to  note  that 
With  employment  picking  up,  a  balanced 
budget  becomes  more  Important  (although 
with  recovery  still  far  from  complete  a  mod- 
est deficit  In  the  next  12  months  ought  not 
to  be  a  serious  somrce  of  concern.  In  our  opin- 
ion) .  But  whenever  he  speaks  of  a  balanced 
budget,  Mr.  Elsenhower  seems  to  think  solely 
In  terms  of  cutting  expenditures — however 
grave  the  human  and  social  deficits  which 
may  result. 

His  bookkeeping  approach  thus  is  curiously 
one  sided.  Although  he  speaks  often  of  the 
early  prospect  of  a  half-trllllon-dollar  econ- 
omy. It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that 
such  an  economy  can — and  should — support 
a  bigger  Federal  budget.  His  appeal  for  new 
highway  revenues  has  been  a  welcome  lapse, 
but  Ironically  Congress  Is  not  likely  to  heed 
this  plea,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  poisoned  the  political  air 
against  any  and  all  expansions  of  Federal 
activity. 

The  American  people  look  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  action  on  their  most  pressing  and 
Immediate  problems,  among  them  security, 
decent  homes  and  cities,  better  education, 
and  progress  against  poverty,  disease,  and 
crime.  The  American  people  are  again  dem- 
onstrating the  productive  capacity  to  pro- 
vide all-out  attacks  on  these  problems,  while 
stUl  sustaining  a  high  level  of  consumer  pvir- 
chaslng.  But  the  administration  seems  con- 
tent to  boast  about  the  country's  capacities 
and  to  minimize  its  problems.  Blindly  it 
refuses  to  tap  the  growing  reservoir  of  na- 
tional power  to  meet  the  mounting  require- 
ments for  national  action.  And.  sadly,  a 
Democratic  Congress  has  so  far  largely  ac- 
quiesced. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  concentrates  on  womring 
about  monetary  deficits,  but  has  little 
concern  for  human  and  social  deficits 
that  may  result. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  been  running  a 
financial  deficit. 

But  in  my  estimation,  the  main  reason 
why  we  have  this  deficit  is,  not  because 
of  too  many  spending  programs,  but  be- 
cause billions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenues 
have  been  given  away  by  the  Republican 
tax  cut  of  1954. 

Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that 
under  the  law  more  than  $14  billion  in 
tax  relief  has  gone  to  corporations  and 
stockowners  in  the  past  5  years. 

Had  this  money  gone  to  the  Treasury 
in  tax  receipts,  there  would  be  practically 
no  deficit  to  show  for  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  this  matter 
at  some  length  in  my  recent  newsletter 
sent  to  my  constituents  in  Michigan.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  lull 
statement  in  the  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Wht  We  Have  a  Deficit 

A  major  portion  of  my  mall  deals  with 
the  vital  subject  of  the  economy.  Much  of 
it  expresses  alarm  over  the  continuing  high 
unemployment,  business  failures  and  the  In- 
action of  the  Government  in  ending  the 
recession.  Other  letters  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's line  that  a  balanced  budget  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs,  and  they  urge  the 
Congress  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
spenders. 

Apparently  anyone  who  feels  the  CJovern- 
ment  has  the  responsibility  to  take  action 
In  building  a  prosperous  economy  Is  auto- 
matically placed  In  the  category  of  the 
spenders.  Personally.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
In  that  tag  as  long  as  one  seeks  to  spend 
wisely  and  with  the  goal  of  advancing  the 
standard  of  living  of  everyone. 

Nevertheless,  It  has  become  popular  In 
certain  circles  to  voice  pious  opposition  to 
any  program  to  help  build  our  country  on 
the  grounds  that  this  will  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  thus  the  national  debt.  It 
Is  high  time.  I  think,  to  sec  Just  why  we  have 
run  a  deficit  In  recent  years. 

The  answer  to  this  goes  back  to  1954  and 
the  tax  cut  recommended  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  adopted  by  his  Congress. 
It  Is  primarily  because  of  that  tax  cut  that 
the  United  States  will  wind  up  the  current 
nscal  year  with  a  916.7  billion  deficit  over 
the  past  8  years. 

Now.  everyone  Ukea  a  tax  cut,  but  only 
when  It  means  a  tax  cut  for  everyone.  The 
1B54  tax  law  did  not  mean  a  tax  decrease  fur 
everyone  but  mainly  for  a  favored  few.  That 
law  provided  an  estimated  annual  tax  relief 
of  I3.3A  billion,  But.  of  that  amount  92.8 
billion  went  aa  tax  relief  to  corporations 
and  ownera  of  corporate  stooks.  The  aver- 
aga  oltlaen  got  little  or  no  direct  tax  relief 
from  that  law. 

The  bulk  of  the  tax  relief  went  to  those 
who  needed  It  least.  And  today,  corporation 
profits  and  the  stock  market  are  hovering  at 
record  hlgha  while  the  country  suffers  more 
than  4  million  unemployed. 

Thus,  over  the  S-year  period  since  the  tax 
out  went  into  effect,  corporatloni  and  stock* 
owneri  have  benefited  by  more  than  114 
billion  in  tax  relief.  Had  that  money  gone 
to  the  Treasury  In  tax  revenue,  there  would 
be  practically   no  deficit  to  ihow   fur  the 


past  8  years,  and  we  probably  would  have 
no  difficulty  In  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

Or.  had  it  been  a  real  tax  cut  for  our  low 
and  middle  Income  groups,  the  tax  savings 
would  have  Immediately  tiirned  up  in  the 
economy,  helping  to  raise  the  overall  pros- 
perity. 

Another  major  reason  for  the  fiscal  prob- 
lem Is  the  high  Interest  rate  policy  of  the 
administration.  Over  the  past  6  years,  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money,  both  by  individuals 
and  the  Oovernment,  has  gone  up  at  a  stag- 
gering rate.  During  World  War  II,  the  cost 
of  our  survival  sent  the  national  debt  up  to 
about  $280  billion.  At  that  time,  the  inter- 
est Charged  on  the  debt  was  about  M  7 
billion. 

Today,  with  the  national  debt  about  the 
same  level,  the  Interest  charges  have  reached 
a  scandalous  tS  billion  a  year.  If  this  money 
found  Its  way  directly  into  the  economy  in 
terms  of  Increased  individual  purchasing 
power,  it  might  be  worth  it.  Unfortunately, 
little  of  it  gets  into  these  channels. 

It  Is  such  factors  as  these  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  check  into  before  they 
Join  the  attack  on  those  who  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  responsibility  In  cre- 
ating a  genuinely  prosperous  America.  Tou 
should  draw  a  line  between  those  who  want 
to  spend  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  Im- 
proving the  economy  and  those  who  Just 
give  it  away  to  their  friends. 


NOMINATION  OP  C.  DOUGLAS  DIL- 
LON TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  more 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  able 
to  learn  about  the  Dillon  nomination,  the 
worse  it  looks. 

The  worst  evidence  against  Mr.  Dillon 
so  far  is  that  which  appears  in  his  own 
testimony  and  over  his  own  signature. 

For  example,  m  my  hand  I  hold  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Dillon.  It  took  me  1 1  days 
to  obtain  this  letter.  I  is  in  reply  to  a 
request  I  made  on  May  4  in  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing. 
In  the  letter.  Mr.  Dillon  tries  to  justify 
his  attempt  to  pay  off  the  Greek  national 
debt  with  counterpart  funds  generated 
by  American  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  dodges  the 
issue.  It  was  obviously  written  by  a  man 
of  Mr.  Dillon's  backgroimd;  namely,  an 
international  banker,  a  man  who  became 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, at  the  time  when  he  graduated 
from  college,  a  man  who  inherited  his 
father's  ability  in  financial  wheeling  and 
dealing  in  Wall  Street. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  background 
of  this  matter.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  counterpart  funds  are 
in  the  Central  Bank  of  Greece.  That 
money  was  there  to  be  used  for  purposes 
agreeable  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Oovernment  of  Greece.  It  Just  hap- 
pened that  the  agreement  contained  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that,  among  various 
permissible  uses— In  fact,  it  could  be  used 
for  almost  any  purpose  under  the  sun— 
It  WM  possible  for  It  to  be  UB<|d  to  retire 
the  national  debt  of  a  country.  A  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Senator  wentloverseas  a 
few  years  ago,  and  found  that  that  sort 
of  thing  was  being  done.  He  was  hor- 
rified to  learn  that  counterpart  funds 
had  been  used  to  retire  the  national  debt 
of  Norway.  So,  upon  his  return  to  this 
country,  he  sponsored  a  bill  In  Congress 
to  stop  such  a  thing  from  happening.   So 


Congress  passed  the  law  which  provided 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  After  all,  with 
our  own  national  debt  larger  than  that  of 
all  the  other  coimtries  in  the  world  put 
together,  we  could  put  that  money  to 
good  use  ourselves. 

But.  Mr.  President,  with  great  leader- 
ship and  great  statesmanship,  the  ad- 
ministration succeeded  in  slipping 
through  measures  to  permit  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds  against  the  national  debt 
of  Greece.  I  say  this  advisedly  because 
had  Congress  been  fully  aware  of  the 
facts  involved  in  the  transaction  dis- 
cussed in  this  letter  concerning  a  1957 
Greek  deal,  some  of  us  would  have  op- 
posed it.  The  administration  has  suc- 
ceeded in  slipping  through  an  agreement 
to  cancel  approximately  $115  million  of 
the  Greek  national  debt  by  the  use  of 
these  counterpart  funds.  Now  Mr.  Dillon 
is  ti-ying  to  get  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
joint  resolution  which  will  cover  the 
rest  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  were  not  fully  aware  of 
what  they  voted  for  when,  in  connection 
with  the  1957  act.  they  voted  to  let  the 
first  $115  million  get  away;  and  they  will 
not  vote  to  let  the  next  $100  million  get 
away,  now  that  they  know  what  hap- 
pened the  first  time. 

This  international  banker  is  a  man  for 
whom  I  hold  no  ill  will.  He  is  a  man 
with  whom  I  would  like  to  be  in  business 
as  a  private  citizen,  a  man  with  whom  I 
would  enjoy  having  dinner,  a  man  who 
would  do  a  wonderful  Job  entertaining 
any  friend  on  earth.  But  when  he  talks 
about  the  pressures  on  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Greek  economy,  and 
nowhere  mentions  the  need  to  use  these 
funds  to  relieve  hardship,  suffering,  and 
unemployment  among  the  poor  people 
of  Greece  I  must  violently  disagree  with 
him. 

Nowhere  does  he  talk  about  the  need 
to  have  the  U.S.  Oovernment  use  the^e 
funds  to  put  such  poor,  unemployed 
people  In  Greece  at  work  on  desirable 
projects. 

In  fact,  nowhere  in  his  letter  does  he 
mention  unemployed  people.  By  not 
mentioning  them,  he  is  saying,  in  effect, 
that  great  numbers  of  unemployed 
Greek  people,  who  have  ability,  and  who 
desperately  need  emplos^ment,  cannot 
be  helped  with  this  money.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  believe  this. 

I  asked  this  man  to  supply  me  the  list 
or  the  evidence  of  how  many  people  there 
are  unemployed  in  Greece,  because,  after 
all.  it  cannot  be  Inflationary  to  put  un- 
employed people  to  work,  producing  food, 
or  building  homes  to  provide  shelter,  or 
making  clothes  to  put  on  their  backs. 
That  Is  not  inflationary.  That  is  anti- 
inflationary.  Thus  far  I  have  received 
no  infoimatlon  from  Mr.  DlUon  other 
than  generalities  about  the  rate  of 
growth,  which  relate  to  unemployment 
and  the  use  of  such  resources. 

However,  I  did  some  checking  on  my 
own  and  discovered  that  there  is  chronic 
unemployment  in  Greece  of  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  whole  population  and  that 
another  18  percent  are  partially  un- 
employed. 

Here  Is  this  great  New  York  banker, 
with  $100  million  worth  of  counterpart 
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funds  available  which  must  be  spent  in 
Greece,  with  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Greece  either  totally  or  partially 
unemployed,  who  wants  to  help  the 
Greek  Government  which  has  acted 
courageously  in  resisting  pressures  to 
spend  the  money.  He  wants  to  help  the 
Greek  Government  to  avoid  using  this 
money  to  put  people  to  work  doing  con- 
structive jobs.  That  is  the  great  states- 
manship we  are  offered  in  the  nmning  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  must  say  when  Congress  confirms 
these  kinds  of  people  to  run  our  foreign 
aid  programs  and  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars, it  will  be  understood  why  one  could 
roam  the  whole  wide  world  and  could 
not  find  anyone  other  than  a  big-shot 
government  leader  or  a  counterpart — 
what  kind  of  a  counterpart?  A  counter- 
part of  a  New  York  banker — who  ex- 
presses the  least  appreciation  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  This  Is  the  reason 
why  the  Con^munists  can  convince  people 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  big  steal,  that 
it  is  all  crooked;  because  the  poor  man 
does  not  set  a  dime  of  it. 

I  talked  on  yesterday  to  a  very  fine 
press  man.  who  is  highly  regarded  and 
who  can  be  called  nonpartisan,  being  a 
good  friend  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  He  told  me  that  last  year 
he  went  through  Italy  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  he  could  not  find  a  soul  who 
admitted  receiving  one  dollar's  worth 
of  help  out  of  our  foreign  aid;  and  yet 
we  must  have  given  Italy  almost  $3  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  over  the  years.  But 
this  newspaperman  did  not  see  the  folks 
Mr.  Dillon  would  see.  He  did  not  get 
to  see  the  princes.  He  did  not  get  to  see 
the  premiers.  He  did  not  get  to  see  the 
ix>liticians.  He  did  not  get  to  see  the 
principal  political  favorites.  He  Just 
happened  to  run  into  the  ordinary  every- 
day people.  He  could  not  find  a  soul 
who  admitted  getting  one  dollar's  worth 
of  benefit  from  the  $3  billion  we  spent 
there  in  foreign  aid. 

A  book  has  been  written  entitled  "The 
Ugly  American."  Oddly  enough,  the 
ugly  American  in  the  book  is  the  hero. 
He  is  an  unattractive  person  physically, 
but  he  has  a  heart,  a  heart  that  is  for 
the  people,  and  a  heart  that  understands 
the  people.  That  man  did  a  good  job 
in  a  certain  country. 

In  that  book  is  portrayed  a  young 
American  ambassador,  who  fought 
against  corruption,  misunderstanding, 
and  mishandling  of  funds.  There  was 
another  character  in  the  book  named 
Joe  Bing.  a  public  relations  man  in  the 
Slate  Department  who  was  likable,  Jolly, 
went  to  parties,  and  got  along  with  otlier 
Americans. 

The  book  closes  by  telling  of  the  tragic 
failure  of  American  foreign  aid  in  the 
fictitious  county  of  Sarkhan.  The  very 
courageous  American  ambassador  trying 
to  do  a  good  Job  gets  fired,  and  the  party 
guy  Bcts  the  Job. 

That  is  about  the  kind  of  activity  we 
are  seeing  today.  When  the  nomination 
of  Douglas  Dillon  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  plan  to  tell  the  Senate  a  new  story 
of  the  Ugly  American,  how  the  guy  who 
does  the  good  Job  gets  flred,  and  how  the 
v\xy  who  recommends  the  Douglas  Dillon 
deals  gets  the  Job. 


So  far  I  am  the  only  Senator  who  is 
opposing  the  confirmation  of  this  n(xni- 
nation.  If  I  am  beaten  on  this  issue, 
I  would  not  be  in  the  least  dismayed  at 
being  the  only  one  against  him.  It  is  an 
outrage.  When  the  American  people 
find  out  the  truth,  they  will  think  vm- 
kindly  of  those  who  se^  to  force  this 
nomination  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  May  14,  1959. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Pulbricht. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  During  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  on 
May  4.  Senator  Long  requested  additional 
information  explaining  the  situation  In 
Greece  which  has  led  the  executive  branch 
to  propose  that  section  516  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  be  amended  to  permit  the  use 
of  counterpart  for  debt  retirement  when  any 
other  use  would  adversely  affect  economic 
and  financial  stabilization.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  supply  the  additional  back- 
ground information  requested. 

When  the  United  States  provides  com- 
modities to  a  fore;gn  country  as  grant  aid 
that  country  Is  required  to  deposit  into  a 
special  account  an  amount  of  its  own  cur- 
rency equivalent  in  value  to  the  commodi- 
ties furnished.  As  the  committee  Is  aware, 
these  local  currency  deposits  are  called 
counterpart  funds. 

Counterpart  funds,  with  the  exception 
of  a  snnall  amount  set  aside  for  U.S. 
vises,  are  the  property  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned.  Nevertheless,  by  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
government,  they  may  be  used  only  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  mutual  seciu-lty 
program,  and  their  use  for  specific  expendi- 
tures must  be  agreed  upon  by  both  govern- 
ments. 

A  counterpart  account  was  establiehed  In 
Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  has  continued  to  exist  until  the  present 
time.  The  use  of  the  counterpart  account 
has  been  the  subject  of  continuous  discus- 
sion between  the  two  goveriunents  as  con- 
templated by  the  legislation. 

To  put  the  matter  Into  perspective.  It  Is 
useful  to  recall  the  policy  covering  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  In  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan  when  aid  to  Greece  was  very 
substantial.  The  question  of  counterpart 
uses  was  considered  at  some  length  by  the 
Congress,  and  In  particular  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  during  that 
period.  In  its  report  No.  935  (80th  Cong., 
ad  sets.)  the  committee  recorded  Its  view 
that  appropriate  uses  of  these  funds  would 
Include; 

"(a)  ImmoblllBatlon  of  the  local  currsncy. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  to  Mslst  In  measures  of 
financial  reform  and  currency  stablllBatlon: 

"(b)  Use  for  rttlrlng  the  national  debt  so 
M  to  promote  the  most  rapid  schlevement 
of  financial  ■tablllty," 

The  Greek  Oovernment  wai  at  that  time 
confronted  with  the  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lem of  reconstructing  and  restoring  a  coun- 
try and  an  economy  ravaged  by  Invaelon 
and  civil  strife.  It  was  compelled  to  make 
very  heavy  expenditures  of  Greek  currency, 
which  in  turn  led  to  serious  Inflation,  The 
effort  of  the  United  States  throughout  this 
period  waa  directed  toward  support  of  Greek 
effort!  to  reetore  sound  economic  and  finan- 
cial conditions.  In  this  connection,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Statea  Government  repre- 
aentatlves  to  control  the  expenditure  of  coun- 


terpart funds,  thereby  Immobilizing  or  ster- 
ilizing large  amounts,  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  devices  to  preclude  more  serious  In- 
flationary pressiu-e.  Thus.  sterUlzation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  counterpart  funds 
was  an  Important  factor  In  restoring  eco- 
nomic stability. 

It  had  been  originally  contemplated  that 
these  sterilized  counterpart  funds  might  ul- 
timately be  used  to  retire  some  of  the  very 
substantial  debt  incurred  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment to  Its  Central  Bank.  Action  to  this 
effect  was  deliberately  postponed  pending 
further  Improvement  In  the  Greek  fiscal  sit- 
uation. 

However.  In  1953  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  prohibited  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  for  debt  retirement.  This  prohibition 
(now  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act)  of  course  did  not  mean,  nor  was  It 
Intended  to  mean,  that  counterpart  funds 
should  be  spent  for  uses  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  objectives  for  which  aid  had 
been  provided.  In  other  words,  there  re- 
mained a  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  coun- 
terpart funds  would  be  used  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  stability. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  release  into 
the  Greek  economy  of  a  large  amount  of 
counterpart  funds  would  be  unwise,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  proposed  and  Congress  en- 
acted a  proviso  to  section  516  which  enabled 
us  to  reach  an  agreement  In  1957  with  the 
Government  of  Greece  to  cancel  about  $115 
million  of  Greek  Government  debts  to  the 
Bank  of  Greece.  This  authority  was  limited, 
however,  to  very  special  circumstances,  and 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  remaining  counter- 
part funds  now  under  dlscxission.  We  are 
now  talking  about  3.6  billion  drachma,  equiv- 
alent to  $120  million,  which  still  remain  on 
the  books  unreleased.  This  represents  about 
18  percent  of  the  total  of  more  than  20  billion 
drachma  generated  during  the  history  of  the 
program. 

To  Inject  this  additional  amount  of  local 
currency  Into  the  money  supply  of  the  Greek 
economy  would.  In  the  opinion  of  both  gov- 
ernments, have  serious  inflationary  con- 
sequences. It  would  simply  Increase  the 
amount  of  money  available  without  Increas- 
ing In  any  way  the  amount  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices available  for  purclRase.  The  obvious  ef- 
fect would,  of  course,  be  to  Increase  prices 
and  costs  for  all  concerned.  Rather  than 
benefiting  the  Individual  Greek  citizen  It 
would  have  directly  opposite  results  since 
Inflation  hits  first  and  hardest  at  the  low 
Income  groups. 

The  Greek  Government  Itself  has  been 
faced  with  considerable  Internal  pressure 
to  spend  these  funds  but  In  view  of  the  ob- 
vious Inflationary  consequences,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  courageously  withstood  these 
pressures  and  made  plain  its  intent  to  main- 
tain this  account  as  a  sterilized  one. 

This  Is  the  situation  In  which  we  are  ask- 
ing for  the  amendment.  If  the  amendment  la 
not  adopted  we  anticipate  that,  since  both 
governments  are  agreed  that  expenditure  of 
the  counterpart  funds  would  be  inflationary, 
the  counterpart  funds  would  continue  to  be 
sterilized.  Such  sterilization  could  continue 
for  several  years  to  come.  However.  If  the 
amendment  la  adopted,  we  expect  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  fundi  will  be  used  to 
cancel  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  debt 
which  la  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Oreek 
Central  Bank.  Thia  la  not  debt  which  la 
owed  to  indivlduali.  nor  doM  It  oonatltuM 
a  burden  on  the  Greek  Government  which 
must  be  retired  at  aome  future  date  from 
current  revenue  The  proposed  use  la.  of 
course,  neither  liiflationary  nor  deflationary 
since  It  merely  amount*  to  a  cancellation  of 
a  nominal  Oovernment  asset  and  an  equiv- 
alent nominal  Oovernment  liability. 

It  may  be  added  that  our  economic  pro- 
grams In  Greece  have  been  directed  toward 
promoting  economic  development  within  the 
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frasMWork  of  »  lound  Monomle  and  flnan- 
olal  policy.  TliM*  tfforta  hav*  bMn  unlnant- 
ly  ■uoowtful,  M  may  b«  iMn  by  r«f«r«no« 
to  Um  pr«Mnt»tlon  maUrUl*  submlUcd  to 
th«  OonfTMt.  For  wuunpl*.  between  IMa 
and  1956.  real  groaa  national  product  In- 
creaaed  by  nearly  60  percent,  consumption 
ro«e  by  40  percent,  and  private  Investment 
Increaaed  by  SO  percent.  These  resulU,  we 
beUeve.  fully  Justify  our  adherence  to  sound 
economic  and  fiscal  policy  as  the  basis  for 
economic  development  which  has  been  truly 
beneficial  to  all  the  oltlaens  of  Greece. 

As  you  know,  the  new  Director  of  the  Zn« 
ternatlonal  Cooperation  Administration  is 
Mr.  James  W.  Riddleberger,  who,  as  a  result 
of  his  assignment  as  American  Ambassador 
In  Greece,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
situation.  As  soon  as  he  assumes  his  new 
duties,  Z  will  ask  him  as  a  matter  of  first 
priority  to  review  carefully  this  matter.  In 
any  event,  no  action  will  be  taken  prior  to 
the  completion  of  this  future  review. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dououis  Dillon. 

Acting  Secretary. 


REPRINTINa  OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
NO.  451,  84TH  CONORE8S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  builneu  b«en  concluded? 

The  PRESIDXNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
NAJiARA  In  the  ohalr) .  Is  there  further 
morning  bueineM?  U  not.  morning 
builneM  U  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  that  the  unftnished  buslneu  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  PRE8IDIN0  OfTXCER.  Thf 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  to  stated 
by  Utle. 

The  Lmuutivi  Cimk,  The  concur- 
rent reeolutlon  (H.  Con.  Rm.  88)  au- 
thorising the  reprinting  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.  481  of  the  84th  Congress, 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
the  time  of  another  forelgn-ald  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  In  Congress 
long  enough  have  seen  more  than  a 
decade  of  continuous  organized  pro- 
grams of  assistance.  We  have  lived  with 
four  principal  postwar  aid  agencies  in 
succession— the  ECA,  the  MSA,  the  FOA. 
and  now  the  ICA.  We  have  witnessed 
the  annual  level  of  appropriations  go  up, 
and  we  have  witnessed  it  come  down. 
We  have  watched  the  emphasis  In  these 
programs  shift  from  economic  aid  during 
the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  to  mili- 
tary aid  In  subsequent  years.  If  my  per- 
ceptions are  accurate,  we  are  now  at  the 
beginning  of  a  shift  back  to  an  era  of 
economic  emphasis. 

We  have  also  observed  a  change  In  the 
principal  focus  of  these  programs,  from 
Western  Europe  to  the  Far  East  and 
then  the  Middle  East.  Again,  If  my  per- 
ceptions are  accurate,  the  focus  may  now 
be  shifting  toward  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

It  is  common  practice  to  say  that  we 
have  put  $60  or  $70  billion  into  foreign 
aid  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  I, 
myself,  have  used  a  round  figure  of  that 
kind  at  times.  In  all  honesty,  however, 
I  have  used  it  as  have  others,  as  the 
roughest  of  measures.  The  fact  is  that 
the  figure  tells  us  very  little,  because  it  Is 


a  oompoaite  figure.  Unieas  It  la  recog- 
nised as  such,  it  Is  mislf>adlng. 

The  $70  billion  InoludM  approprlatloas 
for  many  disparate  undertakings.  It 
includes  outright  grants  and  gifts,  as 
well  as  loans  on  which  we  fully  expect 
repayment  with  a  good  rate  of  Interest. 
The  latter  is  aid  in  about  the  same  sense 
that  a  banker  aids  a  farmer  when  he 
takes  a  mortgage  on  his  farm.  Some 
might  call  it,  not  so  much  aid,  as  just 
plain  business.  Whatever  it  Is  called. 
It  is  obvious  that  bona  fide  repayable 
loam  to  other  nations  have  nothing  in 
common  with  setting  up  a  temporary 
soup  kitchen  for  flood  victims,  or  main- 
taining hundreds  of  thousands  of  Middle 
Eastern  refugees  for  years.  Yet.  ex- 
penditures for  all  of  these  purposes  are 
included  in  the  figure  of  $60  or  $70  bil- 
lion for  aid. 

Similarly,  we  list  Indiscriminately  as 
foreign  aid,  the  cost  of  a  squadron  of 
fighter  planes  given  to  an  unsteady  gov- 
ernment somewhere,  and  the  cost  of  as- 
signing a  public  health  expert  to  a  nation 
with  a  malaria  problem.  The  effect  of 
these  actions  on  us  and  on  others  may 
be  M  different  m  night  and  day.  The 
only  thing  they  may  really  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  both  cost  us  something. 

Having  lumped  these  and  a  dosen 
Other  dlulmllar  undertakings  together 
as  the  foreign-aid  program,  we  try  to 
measure  total  effect  in  terms  of  success 
or  failure.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  like 
counting  eggs  and  weighing  lugtr,  add- 
ing them  together,  and  stating  the  re- 
sults in  quarts. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  some  parts  of 
foreign  aid  In  certain  circumstances 
have  been  beneflclal  to  this  Nation  and 
helpful  to  other  nations.  The  same 
parts  In  different  circumstances,  or 
other  parts  In  the  same  olrcumstanots, 
have  not  been  helpful  to  others  and  have 
not  been  beneficial  to  us.  But  we  shall 
never  really  know  which  is  which,  and 
what  is  what,  so  long  as  all  the  parts  are 
hopelessly  Intermingled,  as  is  now  the 
ease. 

For  the  total  national  effort  which  -ve 
label  "the  forelgn-ald  program,"  or.  more 
euphemistically,  the  mutual  security 
program,  all  that  we  can  say  Is  that  we 
go  on,  year  after  year,  doing  a  number 
of  things  abroad  which  we  think  have 
some  connection,  at  least,  with  maintain- 
ing a  decent  Image  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world,  with  safeguarding  the  Na- 
tion's security,  and  with  advancing  iu 
Interests.  I  use  the  phrase  -"we  think" 
because  the  only  certnlnty  in  this  entire 
business  is  that  what  we  are  doing  re- 
quires money— billions  of  dollars.  Spe- 
cifically, for  the  next  fl.scal  year,  the  ad- 
ministration asks  $3.9  billion. 

Barring  the  unusual,  I  suspect  that  we 
shall  act  in  this  matter  as  we  have  acted 
in  the  past.  We  shall  assume  that  the 
administration  hac  asked  for  too  much 
money,  as  experience  Indicates  that  It 
invariably  does ;  and  this  applies  to  both 
kinds  of  administration,  Republican  and 
Democratic.  Therefore,  we  shall  cut  the 
amount  requested,  perhaps  more  deeply 
this  year  than  in  past  years.  The  ad- 
ministration will  protest  the  else  of  the 
cut.  however  large  or  small  it  may  be. 
One  or  the  other  House  may  be  per- 


suaded by  the  protest,  and  we  ahaD  re- 
store a  part  of  it  That  is  the  pattern. 
Tliat  li  what  has  been  done  year  after 
year. 

Will  the  Senate  really  know  whether 
the  final  amount  appropriated  is  too 
much  or  too  little  or  just  right?  Will  the 
House?  Indeed,  will  the  administration 
know?  The  fact  Is  that  no  one  will  know 
because  we  do  not  have  specific  objec- 
tives, specific  yard.5ticks  against  which  to 
measure  cost  in  any  rational  fashion. 
We  have  only  generallaatlona.  The  pro- 
gram is  supposed  to  stop  communism. 
Where?  How?  When?  The  program  Is 
supposed  to  prime  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  the  point  of  economic  self- 
propulsion.  Which  nations?  What 
point?  The  program  Is  to  promote  good 
will  and  cooperation.  Is  It  the  kind 
manifested  in  the  Formosan  riots?  Or  Is 
It  the  kind  demonstrated  In  the  attacks 
on  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America? 

Perhaps  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture, 
but  the  childish  exaggeration  of  the 
capabilities  of  aid  programs  by  the 
executive  branch  Invites  this  overdraw- 
ing, this  caricature.  As  I  have  already 
said,  I  have  no  doubt  that  foreign  aid 
has  done  some  good.  Similarly,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  It  has  done  some  harm. 
Whatever  lU  Impact,  the  fact  Is  that 
there  Is  hardly  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  satisfied  with  this  program  as  it 
now  operates.  Contrast  the  present  gen- 
eral doubt  and  disutlif Action  with  the 
broad  acceptance  and  approval  of  the 
Marshall  plan  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
point  4  program  of  technical  aid. 

DMpltf  the  doubt  and  dlasatlsfaetlon. 
we  shall  probably  go  along  with  foreign 
aid  for  another  year.  We  shall  do  so  be- 
cause we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  as 
noneasentlal  what  the  President  hu 
labeled  as  essenilal  to  the  Nation. 

But  In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  President. 
I  must  ask,  how  much  longer  ean  we 
go  on  this  way?  The  uneasinees  with  the 
foreign  aid  program  which  Is  evident  m 
Congress  is  not  a  whim  out  of  the  blue. 
It  is  not  political.  It  Is  not  inexplicable. 
It  is  a  reflection  of  a  current  of  senti- 
ment which  to  beginning  to  run  very 
strongly  through  the  Nation.  The  un- 
easiness Is  not  over  the  concept  of  help- 
ing others.  Nor  do  I  beUeve  that  It  rep- 
resents a  retreat  from  International 
realities  and  reHponsibilitles.  The  un- 
easiness is  over  the  way  the  concept  of 
helping  others  and  fulfilling  our  Interna- 
tional responsibilities  Is  being  translated 
Into  action.  It  is  an  uneaslneM  over  the 
administrative  decadence  with  which 
foreign  aid  to  now  surrounded. 

I  may  be  wrong.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  time  is  running  out 
on  foreign  aid.  We  shall  either  begin  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  this 
program  during  this  session,  or  the  next 
.<tesslon  may  well  see  a  tide  of  public 
reaction  so  strong  that  It  will  swamp  the 
entire  undertaking.  It  may  well  inun- 
date both  the  good  and  the  bad  in  for- 
eign aid,  the  essential  and  the  non- 
easentlal. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  the 
Congress  has  tried  to  do  what  the  admin - 
totratlon  has  been  superficial  and/or 
negligent  in  doing.    It  has  studied  for- 
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eign  aid  in  detail  In  committees.  It  has 
paid  heed  to  the  helpful  observations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  on  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  administration.  It  has 
uncovered  some  evidences  of  corruption 
and  signs  of  mismanagement  which 
border  on  the  scandalous. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  a  painstaking  study  of 
almost  every  aspect  of  foreign  aid.  The 
committee  tried  to  set  the  program  on 
the  right  track  with  a  series  of  inte- 
grated, far-reaching  recommendations 
for  Its  reorganization.  What  happened? 
With  much  praise  for  the  work  of  the 
committee,  the  administration  proceeded 
to  pick  and  choose  from  among  the  rec- 
ommendations. The  net  result  was  to 
leave  the  program  little  Improved. 

As  ano^er  example  of  the  superficial- 
ity of  the  administration  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  aid  program.  I  point 
to  the  fact  that  for  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
a  separate  agency  for  the  administration 
of  the  aid  program.  I  have  been  trying 
to  integrate  the  functions  of  the  aid 
Mency  into  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Twice  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  bring  about  this 
Change,  and  twice  the  administration  has 
Circumvented  the  congressional  Intent. 
We  voted  to  abolish  MSA  In  1983  and  to 
put  Its  functions  and  personnel  into  the 
State  Department.  The  administration 
countered  by  replacing  MSA  with  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration.  We 
voted  to  aboll.<(h  FOA  and  put  its  func- 
tions into  U\c  State  Department.  The  ad- 
ministration countered  by  replacing  FOA 
In  1884  with  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  And  there  we  art 
today.  Mr.  President,  with  an  ICA  having 
OQt  foot  In  the  Department  of  State  and 
one  foot  out.  In  what  to  called  a  semi- 
autonomous  status.  It  to  independent 
but  It  to  not  Independent,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  thto  agency  are  left  hanging 
in  between. 

These  examples  make  it  dear,  Mr. 
President,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
system,  Congress  alone  to  not  able  to 
bring  about  necessary  reforms  In  the  aid 
program  and  its  admintotration.  Con- 
gress alone  to  not  able  to  perform  the 
careful  surgery  on  the  aid  program 
which  will  excise  the  nonessential  and 
leave  the  essential.  The  job  to  not  going 
to  be  done  without  an  energetic  admin- 
totration. willing  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
greii  in  doing  it. 

Because  the  job  that  needs  doing  has 
not  been  done,  the  pressure  to  rising  in 
thto  body  to  reach  for  a  meat  ax  Instead 
of  a  scalpel  in  dealing  with  foreign  aid 
appropriations.  I  can  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  temptation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  damage  which  can  be 
done  by  the  cleaver  of  legtolatlve  cor- 
rection, can  be  as  great  as  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  act  to  eliminate 
the  shortcomings  in  the  program. 

Before  the  step  to  irrevocably  taken, 
before  the  ax  to  unsheathed,  it  may  be 
well  to  try  once  again  to  move  the  ad- 
mintotration to  act.  as  It  long  ago  should 
have  acted  on  Its  own  initiative.  It  may 
be  well  to  try  once  again  to  make  changes 
which  will  enable  us  to  begin  to  discard 


the  undesirable  while  retaining  the  de- 
sirable In  thto  program,  to  try  once 
again  to  end  the  admintotratlve  rot. 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  pr(K>ose. 
once  again,  amendments  in  committee 
and.  IX  necessary,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  will  abolish  the  ICA 
as  a  semlautonomous  agency.  These 
amendments  will  place  aid  program 
personnel  and  funds  fully  and  completely 
within  the  Department  of  State,  in  order 
that  dupllcalive.  unnecessary  services 
may  be  terminated.  In  order  that  essen- 
tial ICA  personnel  will  have  an  adequate 
status  and  reasonable  security  in  their 
work.  At  the  same  time,  these  amend- 
ments will  put  the  military  aspects  of 
foreign  aid  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, except  that  firm  control  over  all 
aid  policy,  by  control  over  funds,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thto 
reform,  which  Congress  has  Iseen  trying 
to  bring  about  for  years,  to  a  prerequtolte 
to  a  sane  and  adequate  aid  program.  It 
to  a  prerequisite  to  an  end  of  the  present 
tendencies  to  extend  aid  by  force  of  hab- 
it. It  to  a  prerequisite  to  an  end  of  the 
costly  bureaucratic  obsession  to  expand 
the  aid  program  into  whatever  nation 
will  have  it,  whether  it  to  needed  or  not, 
whether  it  to  desirable  or  not  That,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  first  step  to  a  better  aid 
program. 

It  Is  not  the  only  one  we  need  to  take  If 
we  would  preserve  what  is  worthwhile  in 
thto  program.  We  shall  have  to  go  fur- 
ther. I  Intend  to  offer  other  amend- 
ments which  will  take  us  further.  What 
I  have  in  mind  to  quite  complex,  I  ask. 
therefore,  for  the  Indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ate while  I  lay  the  background  for  these 
other  proposed  amendments. 

As  Senators  know,  part  of  the  present 
aid  program  takes  the  form  of  the  point 
4  program  which  operates  In  many  na- 
tions. Point  4,  as  the  Senate  knows,  to 
the  advisory  assistance  that  we  give  oth- 
ers to  Improve  their  technologlea.  their 
educational  systems,  their  public  health 
methods,  and  so  forth.  It  to  similar  to 
the  work  that  missionaries  and  private 
foundations  have  done  for  generations. 
The  money  expended  in  any  single  coun- 
try under  point  4  to  relatively  amall  as 
amounts  go  in  the  total  aid  program. 
The  whole  amount  that  to  asked  for 
point  4  to  $211  million  out  of  the  $3.9 
billion.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  results  obtained 
relative  to  cost,  in  terms  of  general  good 
will  and  other  more  tangible  benefits,  are 
very  great  I  have  no  doubt  that  im- 
provements can  be  made  in  the  point  4 
program,  but  compared  with  the  reforms 
that  are  desperately  needed  etoewhere  in 
the  aid  program,  these  Improvements  are 
relatively  minor  and  can  be  left  to  a 
later  time.  Let  me  stress,  then,  that  the 
amendments  which  I  propose  to  offer 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  point  4  technical 
asstotance  aspects  of  foreign  aid.  That 
essentially  good  will  undertaking  wUl 
continue  to  operate  as  It  to  operating  so 
far  as  these  amendments  are  concerned. 

Nor  would  the  amendments  which  I 
propose  to  offer  affect  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  I  supported  the  creation 
of  that  Fund  and  I  shall  continue  to 
support  it  so  long  as  its  operations  are 
kept,  as  they  are  now.  on  a  loan  basto 


with  reasonable  expectation  of  reciprocal 
benefit.  The  amendments  which  I  ahall 
introduce  will  not  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  Fund.  U  anything  they  will  act. 
indirectly,  to  strengthen  it. 

If  the  grave  shortcomings  in  the  aid 
program  do  not  originate  in  Development 
Loan  Fund  any  more  than  they  do  in 
point  4  technical  asstotance  activities, 
neither  do  they  lie.  in  significant  meas- 
ure, in  the  so-called  contingency  and 
miscellaneous  aspects  of  the  aid  program. 
Under  these  sections  much  discretion  to 
given  to  the  President  and  certain  United 
Nations  and  other  relatively  minor  pro- 
grams are  carried  on.  Although  there  to 
undoubtedly  room  for  improvement  in 
these  aspects  of  the  aid  program,  I  am 
prepared  to  let  them  go  for  another  time 
In  order  to  get  at  the  more  serious  diffi- 
culties. Those  parts  of  the  aid  program, 
therefore,  are  also  left  untouched  by  the 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer. 

What  will  be  affected,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  area  which  I  believe  contains  the 
principal  shortoomings,  the  costly  short- 
comings of  thto  program.  That  to  the 
area  of  heavy  and  continuing  gifts  and 
granu  of  mlllUry  aid.  which  thto  year 
toUl  81.6  billion  out  of  the  toUl  of  838 
billion  requested.  It  to  the  area  of  oon- 
tmulng  granu  of  so-called  defense  sup- 
port which  totals  8838  million  out  of  the 
83.9  blUion  sought.  It  to  the  area  of 
special  asstotance  grants  and  I  empha- 
sise the  word  "granU."  not  loans— of  eco- 
nomic aid  which  toul  8272  million  out 
of  the  83.9  billion  asked. 

These  are  the  areas  of  decay  in  foreign 
aid,  Theee  are  the  areas  in  which,  over 
the  years,  a  one-sided  dependency  hu 
developed  for  which  an  end  U  not  yet  in 
sight  Theee  are  the  areas  in  which  the 
fissures  of  corruption  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear. These  are  the  areas  of  great  waste 
and  inefnclency.  These  are  the  areas  of 
burgeoning  hostility  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  must  foot  the  bill  and  the 
peoples  of  the  recipient  nations  who. 
sometimes,  as  dtotinct  from  their  govem- 
menu,  see  very  little  benefit  from  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  the  billions  that 
have  been  poured  Into  their  lands. 

Thto  area— thto  area  of  grants  and 
gifts— to  responsible  for  78  percent  of 
the  total  amount  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate. It  to  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  exi>ensive  segment  of  the 
program.  But  can  we  now  weigh  the 
value  of  these  particular  programs  as 
they  may  operate  in  a  particular  coun- 
try? Can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  appraise  these  vast  expenditures 
of  their  pubUc  funds?  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ;  the  bulk  of  the  Information  that  to 
needed  for  that  purpose  to  classified.  To 
be  sure,  Members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  be  told  how  much 
money  to  spent  on  military  aid  and  de- 
fense support  for  a  given  country.  But 
can  they.  In  turn,  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  how  much  will  be  spent  in 
Paktotan,  In  Turkey,  In  Formosa,  in 
Korea?  No.  Mr.  President:  they  cannot 
tell  them  because  the  figures  are  classi- 
fied. 

The  security  classification  of  theee 
flgurea  to  preposterous.  It  has  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  security.  Many 
foreigners  know  what  the  figures  are,  at 
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ItMt  In  pMTt,  and  iOMiy  of  the  flgurM 
oMi  b*  found  II  »n  ollort  la  madt  to  find 
them  by  a  fortitner  inttnt  upon  flndim 
thwa  btoauM.  not  infrequtnUy.  th«y  %f 
published  In  newepapon. 

If  X  may  dltroH  for  a  moment,  X  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  X 
have  in  my  hand  several  ollpplnis  from 
the  preM  and  other  publicly  ayallable 
publleatlona.  The  SenaU  ean  And  In 
these  clippings  Aruree  on  mlUUry  aid 
and  defenM  support  which  have  oome  to 
the  Senate  bearlnf  the  label  of  "secret" 
under  the  foreltn-ald  program.  Yet, 
hers  they  are.  avaUable  to  anyone  who 
haa  the  time  and  Inclination  to  search 
for  them.  The  olasslfted  aid  Afures  for 
aeveral  countries  are  repreeented  in  these 
dippings  which  were  found  by  the  mant 
brief  and  casual  kind  of  newspaper 
•MToh.  With  addtUonal  time  and  effort 
X  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  clip- 
pings could  be  multlpUecl  many  times.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
Inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clippings  may  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  any  wonder, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  say  the  security 
classification  of  these  figures  has  little, 
If  anything  to  do  with  security?  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  completely  unpersuaded 
by  the  arguments  of  the  executive  branch 
In  Justification  of  the  secrecy  classifica- 
tion which  It  places  on  the  figures  for 
military  aid  and  defense  support.  That 
branch  claims,  in  effect,  that  it  makes 
their  Job  easier  if  the  figures  are  Icept 
secret.  If  they  were  public,  the  execu- 
tive branch  says  that  It  would  be  pres- 
sured by  competitive  demands  for  in- 
creases in  aid  from  various  countries.  I 
can  only  say  that  if  that  Is  the  case,  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the 
executive  branch  Is  not  to  put  a  secret 
label  on  these  figures,  but  to  learn  to 
say  "No"  to  the  competitive  demands. 
The  very  argument  the  branch  uses 
throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  relationship  of  the  amounts 
expended  for  gifts  or  grants  of  military 
aid  and  defense  support,  and  the  genuine 
purposes  and  needs  of  this  type  of  aid. 

I  propose,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to 
offer  in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  if 
necessary,  an  amendment  which  will 
make  the  figures  on  military  aid  and 
def«Me  support  as  public  as  those  on 
economic  aid  or  technical  assistance. 
The  amendment  will  prohibit  expendi- 
tures for  such  purposes  in  any  country 
for  which  the  figures  are  not  made  public. 

I  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  still 
one  other  amendment  affecting  directly 
grants  for  defense  support,  and  grants 
for  economic  assistance  and,  Indirectly, 
grants  for  military  aid.  in  short,  an 
amendment  affecting  the  area  of  pre- 
ponderant cost  in  the  total  foreign-aid 
program. 

This  amendment  win  require,  in  the 
ease  of  nations  receiving  grants  of  de- 
fense support  or  economic  assistance 
that  the  executive  branch  work  out  in 
detail  with  the  recipient  nation,  and  sub- 
mit in  connection  with  next  year's  aid 
bill.;  a  detailed  plan  for  the  progressive 
reduction  of  these  grants  or  gifts  to  zero 


tor  each  such  nation  over  a  maximum 
S-year  period.  This  reduction  ean  be 
brought  about  by  cuttlni  exeeei  mmtanr 
forces,  and  hence,  the  need  for  defense 
support,  by  a  stepped-up  effort  to  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  recipient 
nations,  by  shifting  fit>m  granU  to  loans, 
by  workmg  out  a  coordinated  aid  pro- 
tram  with  other  nations  able  to  help,  or 
by  other  means.  What  wlU  be  required, 
however.  Is  that  at  the  end  of  S  years, 
this  type  of  giveaway  aid,  perhaps  this  it 
not  the  right  desiunatlon,  shall  cease. 

By  next  year,  Mr.  President,  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  win  know  how  much  in 
grants  U  going  to  each  country  in  which 
the  aid  program  operates.  We  shall 
know,  moreover,  the  plan  by  which  these 
grants  ai-e  to  bo  proMresstvely  roduced 
until  at  the  end  of  3  years,  they  will  cease 
to  be  made. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  BUtts  will  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  S-year  pluns  of  this  kind 
entail  since  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
see  an  end  to  the  continuing  dependency 
in  a  specific  period  of  tUne.  By  the  same 
token,  I  have  little  doubt  that  responsible 
leaders  and  the  people  of  recipient  coun- 
tries will  welcome  this  approach.  They, 
no  less  than  we.  are  anxious  to  end  the 
state  of  one-sided  dependency  upon  us 
in  which  they  now  find  themselves.  With 
a  clearcut  goal,  they  will  redouble  their 
own  efforts.  With  an  end  of  the  depend- 
ency in  sight,  moreover,  there  will  be  a 
decline  in  the  hostility  which  frequently 
festers  beneath  the  surface  in  countries 
where  huge  U.S.  missions  operate.  With 
a  deadline,  those  governments  who  have 
coasted  along  on  the  assumption  of  per- 
manent U.S.  subsidy  may  be  spurred  to 
act  decisively  on  their  internal  inade- 
quacies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  will  point  the  way  to 
an  elimination  of  the  shortcomings  In 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  they  will  go  far 
to  end  the  frustrating  aimlessness  which 
now  afflicts  the  program.  I  believe  they 
will  do  much  to  redirect  the  aid  program 
in  a  sound  and  progressive  direction,  I 
believe  they  will  meet  the  demand  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  for  a  thor- 
oughgoing reform.  I  believe  they  will  do 
about  as  much  as  Congress  can  do  to 
preserve  the  usefulness  in  foreign  aid 
while  excising  the  useless,  the  wasteful, 
and  the  damaging.  The  rest  will  be  up 
to  the  administration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  hear  all 
the  speech  my  good  friend  from  Mon- 
tana has  made,  but  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  on  the  part  which  I  heard.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  amendments 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress  dealing 
with  the  foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  acting  majority 
leader  on  his  very  challenging  remarks 
this  morning.  My  only  objection  is  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "giveaway."  In  my 
voting  for  mutual  security  I  never  con- 
sidered the  program  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram. I  considered  It  of  mutual  benefit 


to  those  who  received  and  thoit  who 
gave.  Xt  U  a  queeUon  of  suaUtnlBi  the 
def enee  of  this  country  In  thto  fortahorl- 
ened  world,  where  dtfenM  taket  en  a 
different  meaning  than  before. 

IXNtSR   1 

[Prom  lbs  Washington  Pott.  Mar.  1.  1IM| 
JoaDAN  OiTS  N  kCnxMN  Bvaan  Ais 

Amman,  Maroh  4.— Ths  UnltMl  Mates 
•greed  todity  iu  plug  a  IS  milUoA  gap  la 
Jordan's  buaget. 

Undsr  an  sart«ra»nt  ilgnsd  bars,  half  of  a 

110  minion  Rid  grnnt  made  last  Dsosmbtr 
wUl  bf  UMd  to  c<)v»r  th»  budget  dtftett. 

Harold  N*l»ou.  dir*ctar  or  th*  Amvrlean 
point  4  aid  pro«rAin  here,  latd  that  alnce 
105e,  U  J.  sId  to  Jordan  totaled  |M,TM4)00. 

Tndaya  agrtament  marks  the  third  Umt 

111  Uiat  period  Uiat  Amvrloan  funds  have 
b««n  UMd  to  prop  King  HuMeinl  govwn* 
ment  budgtt.  Loat  April,  the  t7nlted  Statts 
poured  110  million  into  tht  Jordanian  budg- 
tt.  Two  months  Utvr.  another  110  mllllun 
was  graiiUd  to  m»«t  a  budgvt  drflclt. 

KUMaln*!  pro-WMtem  gowrnmsnt.  thrsat- 
tned  by  a  Irftlit  revolt  laat  April,  lost  an 
annual  British  grant  worth  more  than  ISO 
million  upon  termination  of  th*  IMS  Anglo- 
Jordsnlsn  friendship  treaty  s  year  ago. 

Saudi  Arabia.  Kgypt.  nnd  Syria  promUed 
to  make  good  the  lost  British  subsidy.  Only 
Saudi  Arabia  has  paid  up  so  far. 

Nelson  gave  the  following  breakdown  of 
aid  to  Jordan  In  the  past  2  years: 

June  1966:  SS  million  for  technlciU  aid. 

AprU  1M7:  SIO  mUllun  for  a  budget  deHclt. 

June  1M7:  SIO  mlUlon  again  (or  a  budget 
denclt. 

June  1957:  SIO  miUlon  for  mlUtary  equip- 
ment. 

Deoemberi  1967:  SIC  million  for  derelop- 
ment  projedta. 

December  1967:  Si. 760.000  for  (acbnlcal  aid. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Jan.  S.  ISSei 

Spaim  Scpraasan  Nawa  or  XJA.  Aid— Paaaa 
PlJiTS  E>OWN  Mentxom  Tmouoh  RxQvasT* 
Oo  On 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

IfAZtan.  January  2. — The  Spanish  regime 
appears  to  be  suppressing  mention  of  U^. 
friendship  and  assistance  to  Spain. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  slackening  In  the 
Spanish  Government's  requesu  for  continu- 
ing U.S.  aid.  This  has  paseed  the  SI  billion 
mark  since  1954.  ThU  ftMal  year  It  may 
exceed  saoo  million  more. 

For  Spain,  whose  foreign  ourreney  nmtwm 
were  recently  exhausted  and  whose  trading 
balance  U  overspent  by  about  S300  numon 
yearly,  US.  aid   Is   not  a  negligible  factor. 

However,  the  attention  of  U.S.  of- 
ficials and  other  foreign  observers  has  been 
directed  Increasingly  In  recent  months  to  a 
steady  playing  down  of  all  references  to 
American  asatitanoe  in  the  ^anlth-eeneored 
press. 

ThU  situation  and  the  announcament  that 
Fernando  Maria  CasUalla,  the  Foreign 
IClnUter,  wlU  pay  an  official  visit  to  Presi- 
dent Oamal  Abdel  NasMr  In  Cairo  In  a  fort- 
night have  led  to  speculation  that  Oen- 
erallsslmo  Francisco  Franco  Is  beginning 
to  move  slowly  toward  a  line  of  ~poaltlT« 
neutrality  like  that  of  IndU  and  the  United 
Arab  Republle. 

Such  a  policy  would  not  mean  a  sudden 
diminishing  of  his  antl-Conununlst  line.  It 
would,  however,  appear  to  give  Spain  more 
room  for  diplomatic  maneuvering  while  not 
endangering  continuing  sources  of  U.8. 
assistance. 

The  situation  has  come  still  further  to  the 
fore  following  close  analysts  of  General 
Franco's  annual  year-«nd  speech  to  the  na- 
tion 8  nlghU  ago  and  the  traditional 
New  Year  press  sUtementa  by  his  Cabinet 
Ministers. 
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The  dietator  esrsfully  avoided  la  an  hour* 
long  broadcast  of  moee  than  a,000  words  any 
referenes  to  She  tJntted  Btates.  although  he 
referred  SI  times  dlreoUy  to  the  lovlet  Union, 
Mosoow,  or  oooununisas  and  its  dangers  to 
Bpain.  Mia  Cabinet  alda  oopled  hla  teoh- 
ulque. 

Except  for  Otn.  Antonio  Barroso,  tht  War 
Minister,  who  recently  visited  Washington  to 
seek  help  in  modernlUng  five  Bpanlah  divi- 
sions at  an  estimated  cost  of  1400  million, 
■psln'i  leaders  were  ■ilent  about  the  United 
■tates. 

ThU  was  so  although  it  U  theU*  eountrys 
chief  source  of  cotton  to  keep  the  textile 
mills  running,  the  edible  olU  that  all  ipan- 
lards  ouok  wUh.  foodstuffs  to  hold  prices 
duwn  and  dollars  to  shore  up  the  weak 
)>eseta. 

Praising  hU  own  regime,  General  Prance 
stated; 

"Over  the  course  of  39  years  •  •  •  noth« 
Ing  haa  been  freely  vouchsafed  us  excepUng 
the  aid  and  assUtanoe  of  the  Almighty." 

U.S.  oAcials  hsre  hsve  found  thu  pauage 
hard  to  reconcile  with  statUUcs  showing  that 
Oei^cral  Franro'a  government  has  received 
since  195S  from  US  public  funds  S350  mU- 
llon  In  modern  arms  fr>r  the  Spanish  armed 
forces  and  SS94  million  In  varying  types  of 
economic  aid.  Including  S351  million  In  com- 
modities and  SlOO  million  in  foodstuffs  dis- 
tributed through  American  Roman  Catholic 
charities. 

In  addition,  1.000  Spaniards  have  been 
taken  to  the  United  States  In  the  last  few 
years  to  learn  modern  techniques  and  S400 
million  have  been  spent  on  a  chain  of 
major  military  bases  for  defetue  against 
CommunUt  attack.  These  bases  eventually 
win  revert  to  the  Bpanlsh  Goverimient. 

Obeervers  who  see  General  Franco  lean- 
ing to  the  Idea  of  positive  neutrality  have 
noted  that  in  the  last  18  months  he  has 
approved  trade  pacts  with  five  Iron  Curtain 
nations  and  that  Spain  today  U  trading 
quietly  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  7.  1968] 
VS.  Am  TO  Taiwan  Totals  a  Bnxioif — Na- 

TXOMAUST  China  Coulb  Not  Havs  Maim- 

TAiNBD  Economy  and  Axmt  OrHxawxsi 

TAtra,  TAfWAN,  September  6. — The  United 
SUtes  has  poured  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
Into  economic  aid  to  NaUonalUt  China  since 
its  Government  moved  to  Taiwan  from  the 
mainland  in  1949. 

Without  thU  help.  NatlonalUt  China  would 
have  been  unable  to  sustain  its  economy  or 
maintain  Its  SOO.OOO-man  armed  forces. 

American  bombings  during  World  War  n, 
when  the  Island  was  held  by  Japan.  Inflicted 
severe  damage  on  Taiwan  and  the  nearby 
Ulands,  shattering  their  industry.  After  the 
Ohlneae  took  over  from  Japan  in  1945.  a  new 
Chlnsae  provincial  govammant  did  Uttle  to 
Improve  the  altuatlon. 

With  U.8.  help,  the  NaUonalUta  who  fled 
to  the  Island  from  the  Bed  revolution  Ui 
China  vrare  able  to  reorganlae  their  army 
and  build  up  their  economy  to  a  point  where 
tha  standard  of  living  on  Taiwan  U  re- 
cogniaed  sa  second  only  to  Japan's  in  the  Ite 
East. 

am  auapLus  bxpobtd 

Taiwan's  main  crop  Is  rloe.  Through  In- 
tensive use  of  fertlliaer,  the  Island  grows 
enough  to  feed  a  population  of  10  million 
and  even  provide  a  surplus  for  export. 

Sugar  exports,  however,  provide  the  blggeat 
Individual  source  of  much  needed  foreign 
exchange. 

The  bulk  of  U.S.  economic  aid  money  since 
1951  has  gone  Into  development  of  the  textile 
Industry.  Taiwan,  which  once  Imported  most 
of  lU  texUlea,  now  produces  an  azportable 
surplus.  The  same  la  true  of  oema&t  and 
other  producta. 

American  money  also  helped  develop  the 
island'a  power   resources,   oommunicatlona. 


transport,  mining,  ftshlng,  public  health  end 
sanitation. 

Since  lesi,  when  eoonomle  help  first  wm 
extended  on  a  relatively  big  seals,  a  total  of 
ITC8,MS,000  has  been  spent  en  project  and 
honproject  aislstaaoe. 

Project  aisUtanee  U  financial  aid  to  lnltl> 
ate  and  carry  out  specific  projecte  or  oouraes 
of  aeUon  within  a  specified  time.  An  ex- 
ample Is  a  new  electric  powerplant.  Non- 
projeet  assistance  Is  financial  aid  to  obtain 
Buppllee  and  equipment  for  general  sale  or 
uae  within  Taiwan,  such  as  wheat,  soy  beans 
and  raw  cotton. 

CATSOosns  or  streeosr 

Most  assistance,  hnwe vrr,  was  military. 

Project  aaautance  since  1961  included  de- 
fense support,  touting  9908.998,000;  techni- 
cal co()|>erKtton,  118,111,000,  and  direct  forces' 
support,  I17,SM,000,  Nonproject  asslstsnee 
Included  defense  support,  8480,817,000;  di- 
rect forces'  support,  si  1 1.864.000. 

Direct  forces'  svipport  Includes  money  to 
build  nirnrlds.  army  and  navy  bases  and 
communications  facilities, 

Other  aid,  Including  thst  before  1981. 
brings  the  total   beyond  a  billion  dollars. 

Almost  sll  of  Taiwan's  arable  area— about 
80  percent  of  Its  total  of  14,000  square 
miles— Is  under  cultivation.  Besides  the 
two  main  crops,  rice  and  sugar,  the  Island 
grows  pineapples,  bananas  and  other  frulU 
In  abundance,  a  wide  variety  of  vegeUblea 
and  tea. 

The  Japanese  are  given  much  credit  for 
developing  Taiwan  during  their  half  cen- 
tury of  occupation  ending  iif  1946.  They 
started  the  great  sugar  cane  plantations, 
built  roads,  railways,  water  planu  and  poru. 

The  UUnd's  Industry  was  ravaged  by  the 
war.  but  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  expanded 
with  U.S.  financial  and  technical  help.  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  now,  ajMurt  from  the 
Co  nmunist  threat  from  the  mainland,  U  the 
birth  raU.  one  of  the  world's  highest. 

ThU,  with  a  lower  death  raU  owing  to 
Improved  public  health  and  s&nlutlon, 
might  make  Taiwan  a  food-deflclt  area  in- . 
suad  of  a  surplus  area  within  the  next  16 
years.  Food  output  now  U  near  the  maxi- 
mum possible. 

(From  the  New  York  mmes.  Aug.  5,  1958] 
Loans  to  TXTXKrr  Combinxd  Eptobt — Euaopi 
AND  UNim  States  Act  Again  m  Financial 
Rascux  Lnu  That  Bztenssd  Fsancx 

(By  Harold  Callender) 

Pash.  August  4.— The  composlto  loan  to 
Turkey  announced  yesterday  was  the  second 
largest  financial  rescue  operation  this  year. 
The  first  was  the  Joint  loan  in  January  to 
save  France  from  bankruptoy. 

The  8656  million  advanced  to  France  In 
loans  and  credits,  and  the  8336  million  of 
new  money  made  available  to  Turkey,  came 
from  the  same  sources.  These  were  the 
United  States.  Western  Europe,  and  the  In- 
ternaUonal  Monetary  Fund. 

In  each  case  the  aaalated  nation  waa  in 
trouble  from  having  spent  more  than  It  oould 
afford  on  production  or  on  equipment  for 
production.  The  result  was  that  It  imported 
far  more  than  it  could  pay  for  by  exports  or 
other  resources. 

In  each  case,  in  order  to  get  financial  aid, 
the  ailing  nation  agreed  to  pursue  policies 
that  would  restore  the  loat  balaaoe  In  lU 
aooounU  with  the  reat  of  the  world. 

BUaOPI  MXLKNO  ifxa«xi.F 
Thus  an  underdeveloped  country  pushing 
ito  infant  industries,  and  an  old  and  highly 
Industrlallaed  nation  bent  upon  maintaining 
fuU  employment,  found  thwouelves  in  the 
ume  boat  In  the  sense  that  both  were  obliged 
to  appeal  for  foreign  aid. 

They  received  It  by  virtue  of  a  now  wril- 
developed  syatem  of  financial  oooperatloa 
between    the   United    SUtes    and   Western 


lurope,  acting  both  nationally  and  through 
International  Institutions,  ths  Xhtematloaal 
Monetary  Pund  and  the  Buropean  Paymenu 
Union.  Both  are  dsslgaed  to  maintain  Inter- 
nsilonal  trade  by  moving  toward  freer  trans- 
fer of  one  currency  into  another. 

Both  Prance  and  Turkey— Itanee  last  year, 
Turkey  now— had  to  devslue  their  currencies 
In  an  effort  to  inerease  their  exports  by  lower- 
ing their  prices  In  torma  of  foreign  currenolee. 
They  hoped  that  thU.  along  with  controls  of 
Imporu,  might  bring  theUr  foreign  paymenu 
and  their  foreign  earnmgs  Uito  balance 
eventually. 

Special  missions  of  the  Monetary  Pund  and 
the  Paymenu  Union  visited  Turkey  In  June 
and  the  loans  were  baaed  upon  their  reporta. 
The  same  examination  of  France's  situauun 
preceded  the  loan  to  her. 

This  meant  that  ths  Wsstsrn  nations  act- 
ing together  drew  upon  monetary  surpluses 
of  some  countries  and  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
to  help  nations  urgently  requiring  oredlU  to 
help  them  out  of  payments  troublea. 

WSVr  etSMAWY  bmomt  dohos 

West  Germany,  the  richest  European  na- 
tion m  terms  of  IU  reserve  of  gold  and  for- 
eign currencies,  chipped  in  far  more  thsn  her 
nelghbort,  advancing  8100  million  to  Prance 
and  850  million  to  Turkey.  Other  European 
sUtes  advanced  lesser  amounU  to  France  and 
are  expected  to  do  the  same  for  Turkey. 

The  European  contribution  In  new  money 
or  credits  to  Turkey  equaled  the  United 
States  contribution,  each  being  8100  million. 
A  similar  division  of  the  burden  took  place  as 
refmrds  credits  to  Prance,  Europe  putting  up 
8260  million,  while  the  United  StsUs.  in  ef- 
fect, lent  France  8366  million,  mainly  by  de- 
ferring paymenu  on  debU  she  owes  to  the 
United  SUUs. 

ThU  ablUty  of  Europe  to  help  itself  to  a 
great  exUnt  must  be  counted  to  the  credit  of 
the  Marshall  plan  of  United  SUtos  aid.  ThU 
plan  led  to  the  European  PaymenU  Union,  a 
clearing  system  for  current  debU  among  Eu- 
ropean nations  that  now  serves  also  for  res- 
cue operations  like  that  by  which  Prance  and 
Turkey  benefit.  It  has  thus  become  a  major 
Instrument  for  European  financial  solidarity 
and  mutual  aid. 

The  new  money  In  the  loan  to  Turkey  will 
consUt  of  a  826  mlUlon  grant  by  the  United 
States,  878  nUlllon  in  loans  by  U.S. 
lending  agencies  for  new  developmenU,  835 
mlUlon  In  credit  from  the  European  Pay- 
menU Union.  876  million  from  European 
SUtes  advanced  outside  the  Union  (West 
Germany  contributing  850  million  of  thU 
sum,  Britain  810  nUlllon,  other  states  lesser 
amounU),  and  835  million  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund. 

In  addition,  the  United  BUtes  agreed  to 
continue  for  1959  lU  contribution  of  876  mil- 
lion a  year  to  Turkey  as  "defense  support." 
And  to  sell  815  million  worth  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural surplus  supplies  for  Turkish  currency. 
It  win  also  postpone  InsUUmenu  on  Mar- 
shall plan  loans,  thus  deferring  paymenu  of 
844  million. 

(From  the  ChrUtlan  Sclenoe  Monitor.  June 
ai.  1888) 

BPANZAaiM  GtvsH  Factb  on  UJS.  Am 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Spain  U  the  only  country  in  WesUrn 
Europe  receiving  direct  dollar  aid  from  the 
United  SUtea. 

Some  8709  million  in  economic  assUtance 
have  been  channeled  to  Spain  since  1963. 
When  the  bases-for-aid  accords  were  algned. 

The  885  mlUion  worth  of  foodstuffs  dis- 
tributed to  daU  to  Spain's  needy  through  tha 
Bpanlah  Roman  Catholic  welfare  agency 
Caritas  are  a  gift  of  American  people  of  aU 
rellgtoua  faiths,  not  just  one. 

The  above  facts,  which  may  not  be  news 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  are  something  of 
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a  revelation  to  most  Spaniards.  Until  re- 
cently no  coherent,  compact,  eaay-to-under- 
■tand  explanation  of  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram had  been  offered  to  the  general  public 
by  the  press  or  radio.  To  some  extent  the 
American  Information  services  had  publi- 
cized. In  a  modest,  fanfareless  way.  the  U.S. 
aid  endeavor  with  regard  to  Spain,  but  their 
scope  was  necessarily  limited. 

COMPLAINT  AIKKD 

Spaniards,  It  seemed,  were  more  aware  of 
the  periodic  assertions  made  In  the  papers  or 
at  semlofflclal  gatherings  that  American  aid 
was  Insufficient  and  that  construction  of 
military  bases  was  responsible  for  Inflation. 
The  most  notable  complaint  along  these  lines 
was  made  by  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Alberto  Martin  Artajo  In  a  speech  last 
February. 

He  made  these  points: 

"In  the  last  5  years  It  has  become  evident 
that  the  American  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional resurgence  Is  today  Insufficient,  for 
two  reasons. 

"First,  because  the  ald-for-bases  accords 
were  signed  after  the  Marshall  plan  had 
ended  In  Eiirope,  a  plan  whose  benefits  had 
been  denied  In  Spain.  This  grave  oversight 
has  not  been  compensated  by  the  treaties  of 
1953. 

"Second,  becaiise  a  new  situation  has 
arisen.  Militarily  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  long-range  guided  mis- 
siles has  Increased  the  vulnerability  of  our 
territory;  economically,  the  increased  pace 
of  our  industrial  development  needs  a  larger 
amount  of  foreign  aid  because  our  capacity 
to  Invest  has  been  exceeded. 

MAKSHALL    PLAN    CmD 

•Through  no  fault  of  hers.  Spain  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  magnanimous  Marshall  plan 
which  dispensed  more  than  $50  billion  to 
postwar  E\u'ope.  Our  people  do  not  under- 
stand why,  since  the  Marshall  plan  was  not 
extended  to  Spain.  American  aid  amounts 
to  nothing  llXe  what  the  Marshall  plan  would 
have  meant  to  us  had  we  been  a  party 
to   It." 

Now  the  American  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
who  was  present  when  Senor  Artajo  spoke, 
has  come  through  with  much  needed  clari- 
fication about  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
U.S.  aid  program.  Speaking  in  Barcelona, 
John  Davis  Lodge,   made   these  points: 

1.  The  1953  agreements  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  military  bases  in  Spain  for 
our  mutual  protection. 

a.  "According  to  official  Spanish  statistics, 
the  rate  of  growth  in  total  national  produc- 
tion and  In  industrial  production  which 
Spain  is  now  experiencing  and  has  achieved 
in  recent  years,  is  roughly  comparable  to  the 
rate  of  growth  achieved  by  Marshall  plan 
countries." 

AID   TALLIKD 

3.  "The  United  States  is  continuing  to  help 
Spain  with  direct  dollar  aid  although  such 
aid  was  stopped  some  years  ago  for  the  rest 
of  Western  Europe." 

4.  "The  economic  aid  program  alone  has 
provided,  since  1963,  $356  million  in  defense 
support.  $258  million  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, and  $95  million  under  the  Caritas 
program,  or  a  total  of  approximately  $709 
million." 

[The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  announced 
June  18  that  two  loans  totaling  $24,500,000 
had  been  granted  to  Spain  for  power  de- 
velopment. 

(American  military  aid  made  available  to 
Spain's  armed  forces,  to  which  the  Ambassa- 
dor did  not  refer,  amounts  to  $350  million, 
according  to  American  sources  here.] 

"With  respect  to  the  defense  support  pro- 
gram alone,  the  United  States  has  more  than 
trebled  the  aid  level  to  which  it  agreed  In 
1033,"  Mr.  Lodge  added. 


Referring  to  assertions  that  the  American 
aid  program  is  inflationary.  Ur.  Lodge  said: 
"It  is  true  that  through  the  construction 
of  military  bases  some  additional  pesetas 
have  been  placed  in  circulation.  But  about 
two-thirds  of  the  base  construction  costs  are 
paid  for  in  dollars  made  available  by  the 
United  States  In  the  form  of  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services.  The  peseta  cosU. 
which  are  met  not  from  the  Spanish  budget 
but  from  counterpart  funds  generated  by 
American  aid,  have  been  more  than  matched 
by  Imports  to  absorb  the  additional  purchas- 
ing power  created." 

COUNTXaPABTB   TO    UfCaCASS 

Mr.  Lodge  announced  a  new  twist  to  the 
aid  program:  Soon  90  percent,  instead  of  30 
percent,  of  the  counterpart  pesetas  generated 
from  new  aid  appropriations  will  be  granted 
to  the  Spanish  Government  to  help  economic 
development.  The  virtual  completion  of  the 
alrbases  makes  this  new  policy  ]x>ssible.  al- 
though much  work  still  remains  to  be  done 
at  the  Rota  Naval  Base. 

In  addition,  a  loan  agreement  will  be 
signed  which  will  make  available  some  5 
billion  pesetas.  1  million  pesetas  of  this  to 
be  loaned  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
private  enterprise  of  either  Spanish  or  for- 
eign ownership. 

The  American  Ambassador's  speech  has 
been  given  unaccustomed  space  and  atten- 
tion. 

AxntiCAN  Aid  to  BartAiN 

(1)  The  1946  credits:  By  the  amending 
agreement  of  March  6.  1967.  Britain  gave  up 
the  right  to  apply  for  a  waiver.  Instead. 
Britain  can  chooee.  in  any  year  after  1956. 
to  postpone  both  Interest  and  principal  due 
in  that  year.  Not  more  than  seven  annual 
installments  may  be  so  deferred.  The  first 
of  any  such  deferred  installments  will  be  paid 
on  December  31.  2001.  and  the  others  annual- 
ly thereafter  in  the  order  of  their  deferment. 
The  1956  installment  of  interest  Is  also  de- 
ferred, and  will  be  paid  after  all  other  In- 
stallments and  deferments  have  been  paid. 
Britain  claimed  one  of  these  seven  annual 
deferments  in  December  1957.  (See  our  ID 
1271— Loans  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada — for 
deUlls.) 

( 2 )  Muttul  defense :  For  several  years  now. 
Britain  has  received  from  the  United  States 
only  defense  aid.  This  too  has  now  more  or 
less  ended.  The  net  defense  aid  received  by 
Britain  from  the  United  States  In  recent 
years  is  as  follows: 

Millions 

Calendar  year  1956 $73 

January-June   1957 . 61 

July-December    1957 8 

January-June   1968 ___....       0 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted 
to  flle  its  report  on  those  two  bills  not 
later  than  6  p.m.  next  Monday.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader 
about  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Ls  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONfMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
TO  PILE  A  REPORT  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire from  the  acting  majority  leader 
whether  the  Senate  will  recess  until 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  will  adjourn 
today  until  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  life  insurance  tax  bill,  and  on 
which  day,  perhaps,  the  Senate  will  be 
in  session  until  a  late  hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
the  committee  acted  on  two  bills,  a 
wheat  bill  and  a  tobacco  bill.  Since  the 
Senate  will  not  meet  on  Monday,  I  ask 


NOMINATION  OF  LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Illinois 
members  of  the  American  Physical  Soci- 
ety, asking  them  for  advice  concerning 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Strauss 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  had  studied  the  record  of  Mr.  Strauss 
in  connection  with  the  Dixon -Yates  caae. 
and  I  believe  I  am  informed  about  that 
subject.  However,  I  did  not  feel  'n- 
formed  about  the  record  of  Admiral 
Strauss  in  connection  with  atomic  energy 
matters,  and  I  therefore  wished  to  get 
the  advice  of  citizens  of  my  SUte  who 
were  competent  physicists  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  Admiral  Strauss'  record. 
I  sent  my  letter  to  all  members  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  to  the  number  of  720.  I 
pledged  that  their  votes  would  be  held 
confidential.  And  I  sUted  that  if  they 
had  any  comments  to  make  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  them,  but  that  that 
was  not  required,  of  course,  and  they 
could  merely  vote  without  making  any 
comments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

XJJB.    SXNATS. 
COMMriTKX  ON  FIMANCX. 

DsAa  FtiSNs:  The  name  of  Admiral  Lewis 
L.  Strauss  wUl  In  aU  probability  soon  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  naturally  want 
to  vote  intelligently  and  wisely  upon  this 
matter. 

I  think  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  Ad- 
miral Strauss"  activities,  including  his  record 
In  connection  with  the  Dixon-Yates  con- 
tract. But  I  certainly  am  not  comp>etent  to 
judge  hU  record  as  head  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  In  connection  with  atomic 
fallout,  the  proper  development  of  nuclear 
power,  atomic  testing,  etc. 

I  am.  therefore,  asking  a  competent  group 
of  physicists  to  advise  me  on  these  matters. 
I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  give  me 
your  opinion  on  the  enclosed  form  which. 
In  order  to  protect  your  privacy,  you  need 
not  sign.  If  you  have  any  comments  to  add. 
I  would  be  particularly  happy  to  have  them. 

Since  we  may  have  to  face  this  Issue  In 
the  near  future,  I  would  naturally  appreci- 
ate It  If  you  would  return  your  advice  to  me 
as  soon  as  convenient  in  the  enclosed  self- 
addressed  and  franked  envelope.  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  any  help  which  you  may  feel 
it  proper  to  give. 

With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Douolas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
this  noon  I  have  received  replies  from  252 
of  those  720  physicists.  I  believe  the 
Senate  and  the  country  would  be  Inter- 
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ested  In  the  relies  which  have  been  made 
to  the  question  "Should  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  be  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce?" 

The  returns  which  I  have  are  as  fol- 
lows: 159  no;  70  yes;  23  noncommittal. 
In  percentage  terms,  63  percent  voted 
no,  27.7  percent  voted  yes.  and  9.1  per- 
cent did  not  think  that  their  knowledge 
was  sufficient  for  them  definitely  to  vote. 

The  poll  is  continuing,  and  at  a  later 
date  I  shall  submit  the  final  figures. 

I  promised  the  members  whose  advice 
I  requested  that  their  replies  would  be 
held  confidential.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
that  a  number  of  them  signed  their 
names.  I  received  some  very  frank  com- 
ments. At  a  later  date.  I  plan  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  excerpts  from  those 
replies,  both  negative  and  affirmative, 
but  I  think  this  is  enough  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  others  of 
our  colleagues,  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on 
the  Strauss  nomination. 

I  have  not  served  on  any  of  the  com- 
mittees which  are  active  in  this  matter; 
therefore,  I  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
information  which  other  Senators  might 
po.ssess. 

Following  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  have 
written  to  all  the  major  industrial  firms 
in  Oregon  which  were  suppliers  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  while  Adm. 
Lewis  L.  Strauss  was  the  Chairman,  and 
also  to  the  colleges  and  individual  sci- 
entists who  had  contact  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  while  Admiral 
Strauss  was  its  Chairman,  and  have 
asked  them  for  their  advice. 

Because  mail  sometime.s  takes  longer 
to  reach  Oregon  and  to  return  from  there 
than  it  does  to  Illinois,  I  have  not  yet  re- 
C3ived  any  considerable  number  of  re- 
plies. I  intend  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  that  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  When  I  receive  the  replies,  I 
shall  not  divulge  the  sources,  but  I  intend 
to  state  to  the  Senate  the  result  in  per- 
centage terms. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
had  an  excellent  thought.  I  have  plagi- 
arized his  ingenuity  in  writing  to  the 
people  of  my  own  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  moves  on  his  own  initiative,  with- 
out plagiarizing. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Was  it  not  the 
late  eminent  Bernard  De  Voto  who  said 
that  when  one  borrows  from  a  lone  per- 
son, that  is  plagiarism,  but  when  he  bor- 
rows from  many  persons,  it  is  research? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  physicists  of  Dlinois. 
It  so  happens  that  the  basic  secret  of 
splitting  the  atom  was  first  developed  in 
my  university,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  university  took  a  great  chance  in 
having  tfc's  done,  because  it  might  have 
blown  the  university  completely  to  pieces. 
The  experiment  was  successful.  I  may 
say  that  we  at  the  university  are  very 
proud  of  the  great  physicists  who  have 
been  and  are  attached  to  it. 


Among  our  Nobel  prize  winners  and 
worldwide  physicists  have  been  Albert 
Michelson.  the  great  measurer  of  the 
velocity  of  light,  whose  initial  experi- 
ment furnished  the  basis  for  Albert  Ein- 
stein's famous  equation;  Robert  Milli- 
kan;  Arthur  Compton;  Enrico  Fermi; 
James  Pranck;  Harold  Urey;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  university 
in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Cambridge,  with  its  Cavendish 
laboratory,  which  has  produced  as  many 
great  physicists  recognized  by  the  world, 
as  the  physics  department  of  my  own 
university.  But  I  included  in  my  poll 
all  members  of  the  American  Physical 
Association  who  live  in  Illinois,  and 
therefore  took  in  the  great  sister  uni- 
versities of  Northwestern,  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. DePaul.  Loyola,  and  others,  and  the 
physicists  employed  in  industry. 

Illinois  also  is  the  seat  of  the  famous 
Argonne  Laboratory,  which  is  conducted 
under  the  general  auspices  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  physi- 
cists there  wer:  polled,  although  I  do  not 
know  their  names,  and  the  returns  are 
not  segregated  in  any  way. 

I  thank  these  men  for  the  advice  which 
they  have  given.  I  thank  them  for  the 
frankness  with  which  they  have  spoken. 
I  intend  to  guard  their  confidence  with 
strict  scrupulousness.  But  I  believe  the 
Senate  and  the  country  are  entitled  to 
this  preliminary  report. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMING 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  rays  of  light  are  shining  through  the 
gloom  of  television  programing.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  spoken  more  than 
once  upon  some  of  the  discouraging 
things  about  network  television  pros- 
pects. I  have  deplored  the  loss  after  31 
years  of  the  "Voice  of  Firestone"  musical 
program  and  have  outlined  some  of  the 
horrors  confronting  us  next  season  in  the 
increase  of  gunplay  on  the  Nation's  TV 
screens  in  prime  hours  when  the  entire 
family  may  be  watching  after  7:30 
in  the  evening.  We  are  continuing  in 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  a  study  of  ratings. 

Among  the  piles  of  letters  sent  to  me 
from  all  over  the  United  States  echoing 
and  applauding  my  criticisms  have  come 
a  few  encouraging  bits  of  information 
from  the  television  industry. 

Two  CBS  friends,  for  instance,  have 
sent  me  a  speech  by  Frank  Stanton,  CBS 
president,  delivered  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity May  6.  I  was  delighted  to  read 
the  following  paragraph  and  I  applaud 
the  contemplated  broadcasts  in  prime 
time  which  it  announces: 

Next  year  the  CBS  Television  Network  is 
EcheduUng  regular  hovir-long  Informational 
broadcasts  once  a  month  in  prime  evening 
time.  We  will  report  In  depth  on  significant 
issues,  events,  and  personalities  In  the  news. 
In  the  year  following,  we  propose  to  make 
this  a  biweekly,  and  after  that  a  weekly,  pro- 
gram— If  networks  are  permitted  to  main- 
tain their  present  structure.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  press  the  medium  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment as  an  informational  force  as  ef- 
fectively and  as  fast  as  we  can.    We  will,  of 


coiurM,  continue  to  do  specially  scheduled 
news  and  Informational  programs  as  events 
warrant — In  the  past  year,  we  broadcast  them 
In  prime  evening  time  on  an  average  of  at 
leftst  once  a  month. 

Another  CBS  employee,  who  did  not 
sign  his  name,  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  CBS 
advertisement,  'How  Television  Serves 
Its  Public."  The  advertisement,  high- 
lighting the  award  given  CBS  for  "Public 
Service"  by  the  George  Foster  Peabody 
Committee  for  a  news  series,  the  com- 
mittee's similar  recognition  citing  CBS 
musical  entertainment,  specifying  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
hai-monic,  and  the  committee's  "Televi- 
sion Dramatic  Entertaiiunent"  selection. 
"Playhouse  90  "  on  CBS,  is  very  effective 
in  content  and  photography.  All  the 
programs  mentioned  were  a  credit  to 
television. 

Unfortvmately.  some  days  later,  we 
read  the  armouncement  that  "Playhouse 
90,"  which  has  just  been  cited  and  has 
been  boasted  about  in  the  record  of 
achievement  of  CBS.  which  has  had  a 
weekly  90-minute  spot,  and  has  been 
considered  by  some  critics  as  the  high 
point  in  each  week's  television  schedule, 
will  be  continued  next  season  as  an  every 
other  week  presentation;  it  will  be 
presented  only  half  as  often  as  it  has 
been.  I  suppose  if  it  had  won  two 
awards  instead  of  one,  it  might  have 
disappeared  completely,  just  as  the 
"Voice  of  Firestone"  has  disappeared. 

From  Robert  W.  Samoff.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  I  received  a  highly  impressive 
advertisement,  full -page,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "You  Are  in  This 
Picture." 

Among  the  nine  advertised  upcoming 
news  programs  for  May  on  NBC  de- 
scribed were  two  in  prime  evening  time, 
both  outstanding  presentations  now  his- 
tory, "Primer  on  Geneva, '  and  "Why 
Berlin?"  Other  news  shows  advertised, 
mostly  in  late  afternoon  or  at  dinner 
time,  were  full  of  exciting  promise  on  the 
information  front.  The  advertisement 
pointed  out  that  NBC  had  this  year  won 
16  major  awards  for  excellence  of  cover- 
age and  commentary. 

All  of  us  can  take  off  our  hats  to  NBC 
and  CBS  for  such  creative  programing 
as  the  informational  shows  mentioned. 

From  Mr.  R.  B.  Cochrane,  program 
director  of  WMAFt-TV,  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  television  station,  I  received 
an  advertisement  outlining  a  single 
week's  diet  of  public  service  programs, 
entitled  "These  Are  Your  Affairs,"  which 
sounded  enticing,  varied,  and  merito- 
rious. I  did  have  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Cochrane,  when  I  thanked  him,  that 
none  of  his  13  fine  programs  were  sched- 
uled during  the  prime  evening  hours.  I 
especially  wondered  if  Baltimore  men  all 
were  home  by  5:30  p.m.  to  listen  to  a 
show  entitled,  "Power  Mower  Safety." 

I  want  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  I  find  much  that  is  admirable  and 
challenging  in  the  programs  called  to  my 
attention  by  these  TV  network  and  sta- 
tion executives.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
may  move  from  the  one-a-month  prime 
time  informational  program  eventually 
to  the  one-a-week  schedule  outhned  by 
Mr.  Stanton. 
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Without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
the  compliments  which  I  feel  are  due 
in  this  field,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  the  networks  have  used  their 
own  judgment  in  scheduling  these  shows, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  ratings  they 
merit.  If  this  is  possible  for  such  news 
and  informational  shows,  could  the 
practice  be  contagious? 

Mr.  President,  on  the  local  station 
front,  there  Is  another  bright  sign. 
WON,  Chicago,  has  scheduled  a  series 
of  26  concerts  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony in  class  A  evening  time,  begin- 
ning Sunday  evening,  October  18.  I  may 
say  that  station  WON  is  one  television 
station  which  can  get  along  without  net- 
work programing,  and  seems  to  be  doing 
fairly  well.  The  series  will  include  not 
only  symphony  presentations,  but  sev- 
eral Jazz  and  pop  concerts  and  folk 
music  presentations.  WGN,  I  under- 
stand, was  the  only  local  television  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  win  a  Pea- 
body  Award  in  1958.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  Time  maeazine  report  of  the  "Blue 
Fairy"  award  show   on  April   20.   1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  Time  magazine.  Apr.  20,  1957) 
Television — Little    Girl   Blue 

The  television  industry  seems  to  have  the 
notion  on  occasion  that  it  is  a  tribe  of  elec- 
tronic Watusi.  too  tall  to  recognize  anyone 
but  giants.  At  award  time  each  spring,  the 
critics  bow  before  Hope,  proclaim  faith  In 
Dinah,  show  charity  toward  Sullivan.  Last 
week  the  Peabody  Awards  committee  changed 
TV  scripture  by  singling  out  a  cheery  and 
engaging  local  show  for  one  of  its  top 
awards.  Shown  only  over  Chicago's  independ- 
ent WGN-TV  (Monday,  7:30  to  8  p.m.). 
The  Blue  Fairy  in  little  more  than  a  year 
captured  Chicago  youngsters  without  a 
struggle;  now  It  has  recognition  as  one  of 
the  top  children's  programs  of  1958  and 
the  further  distinction  of  being  the  only 
program  on  an  Independent  station  on  the 
list. 

The  weekly  fascination  begins  when  one 
of  the  daintiest — 5  feet,  3>,a  Inches:  87 
pounds — of  fairies,  14-year-old  Brigid  Mary 
Bazlen  floats  into  view  on  elfln  wings.  Wait- 
ing for  her,  seated  on  Imitation  mushrooms 
In  the  Blue  Forest,  are  half  a  dosen  moppets. 
Brigid  sings  her  charges  a  song,  offers  a 
quiet  moral  (letter  writing  is  a  good  thing), 
and  manages  to  keep  her  wings  on  even 
when  things  go  a  little  wrong  as  they  did 
when  one  recent  guest  announced  plainly, 
"I  hate  you,  Blue  Fairy." 

It  Is  not  a  widely  held  opinion.  Nor  is 
the  show  merely  a  catchall  collection  of 
kids  exercising  their  ids.  The  lords  of  the 
Blue  Forest  are  really  a  remarkable  group 
of  puppets  created  by  ex-Actor  George  Nell*. 
34.  and  Writer-Director  Don  Kane.  30.  As 
hostess  Brigid  and  her  small  guests  sit  by 
and  offer  advice,  creatures  named  Tugnaclous 
R.  Jones  and  Myrtle  Flower  (she's  an  Eloise 
type)  Join  an  old  nasal- voiced  wizard  in 
such  projects  as  constructing  a  popcorn 
machine  that  will  not  stop  popping,  and 
making  a  sewing  machine  that  turns  out 
marbles. 

If  the  show  must  admit  kinship  to  Kukla, 
Fran,  and  Ollle,  and  Walt  Disney,  it  is  still 
the  healthiest  baby  in  the  TV  nursery. 
Brigid  Bazlen  claims  no  professional  ante- 
cedents at  all.  Daughter  of  Chicago  Faah- 
lon  Commentator  Maggie  Daly  Bazlen 
( Brigid 's  father  is  dead),  she  began  at  the 
age  of   10  with  a  part   in  an  ABC  network 


soaper  called  Hawkins  Falls,  lasted  3%  years 
before  she  was  tapped  for  Puppeteer  NeU*'s 
show.  A  miracle  of  poise  on  camera,  the 
Blue  Palry  U  still  a  refreshing  down-to- 
earth  teenager  offstage.  Celebrating  the 
Peabody  with  her  mother  at  Chicago's  glossy 
Pump  Room,  Brigid  downed  two  full  din- 
ners, including  two  bowls  of  whipped  cream 
for  dessert.  The  professional  goodies  are 
Just  starting.  After  the  Peabody  Award  last 
week  the  Blue  Fairy  is  almost  a  sure  bet 
for  a  network  time  slot  soon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
mention  these  developments  to  show  that 
there  is  a  slight  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  Credit  should  be  given  where 
it  is  due. 

But  the  networks  and  the  stations 
must  free  themselves  from  the  dictatorial 
TV  ratings  and  get  away  from  their 
monotonous  programing,  with  a  high 
emphasis  on  the  Juvenile  taste. 

TV  is  too  important  a  medium  to  cater 
only  to  the  !owest  common  denominator 
of  taste,  although  the  ratings  may  give 
indication  that  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren—mostly children.  I  fear— have  their 
sets  turned  on  to  blood  and  thunder. 

Mr.  Robert  Lewis  Shayon.  in  a  TV  and 
radio  editorial  for  the  Saturday  Review 
has  seen  fit  to  discuss  the  network's  argu- 
ments for  their  policies  on  the  basis  of 
their  rhetoric.  The  editorial  deals  with, 
and  comments  on.  the  present  state  of 
network  progracaing.  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  ratings.  Since  I  do  not  feel  ca- 
pable in  this  field,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  'ic  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RCcoro. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  Saturday   Review,  May   2.    1959) 
TV   AND    Radio — A    Thinking    Man's   Filt«« 
(By  Robert  Lewis  Shayon) 

One  small  thing  that  bothers  even  mod- 
erately literate  students  of  the  behavior  of 
commercial  broadcasters  In  this  country  Is 
the  sophisticated  and  meretricious  argu- 
ment with  which  they  defend  themselves 
In  their  ofT-the-alr  debates  with  public  de- 
tractors. It  might  be  damaging — but  how 
refreshingly  candid — for  them  to  say  to  their 
critics:  "Look  here,  by  hard  work,  ability  and 
capital  investment,  we  have  researched  and 
established  a  market,  monopolized  access  to 
It.  and  we  mean  to  keep  It  that  way.  as  long 
as  we  cnn."  Instead,  they  are  repeatedly 
caught  in  their  offlclal  documents  and  pro- 
nouncements making  errors  In  rhetoric  that 
offend  sensitive  souls  who  have  a  passion — 
If  not  for  the  public  Interest — at  least  for 
the  purity  and  cogency  of  verbal  communi- 
cations. Recent  offenders  are  two  of  the 
most  highly  placed  executives  In  the  Indus- 
try. 

Robert  E.  Klntner.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  replied  to  a  letter 
on  behalf  of  General  Barnoff  of  RCA,  the 
parent  corporation.  The  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten to  the  general  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Benedict, 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  NAPBRAT  (National  Association  for 
Better  Radio  and  TV).  Dr.  Benedict  com- 
plained about  Terror  Town,  an  Installment 
In  the  filmed  (MCA)  Clmmaron  City  series. 
Quoting  New  York  Times  Critic  Jack  Gould. 
Dr.  Benedict  alleged  that  the  program  was 
"a  sick  and  unhealthy  excursion  Into  torture, 
cruelty  and  avarice.  Murdering  people, 
throwing  molten  lead  into  a  man's  eyes,  and 
operating  a  slave  labor  mine  under  medieval 
conditions  were  among  the  features  of  the 
presentation."  RCA  was  the  sponsor:  and 
the   NAFBRAT  member  hoped   it   would   no 


longer  sponsor  such  programs,  and  that  crime 
pictures  and  their  bad  Influence  on  children 
would  be  eliminated  entirely  from  TV.  Mr 
Klntner  politely  reassured  the  writer  of  RCA'i 
high  standards  of  good  taste,  and  reduced  the 
issue  to  a  difference  of  personal  opinion. 
Included  in  his  reply,  however,  was  this  ex- 
ample of  euphemism  and  question  begging: 
"I  think  you  must  agree  that  this  was  not  a 
"crime  picture"  as  you  described  It  but  rather 
a  period  western  with  a  historical  back- 
ground. As  a  western  series  It  relies  on 
physical  action  equally  as  much  as  does  any 
otlier  western  program  on  any  of  the  net- 
works." 

Louis  G.  Cowan,  president  of  CBS.  In  the 
last  annual  report  to  CBS  stockholders,  com- 
mented on  critical  attention  dlrcctsd  to 
TV  programing.  He  argued  that  "In  order 
to  survive  economically,  and  continue  to  t>e 
an  expression  and  instrument  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  network  TV  •  •  •  miut  try  to 
serve  the  Interest  of  most  of  the  people  most 
of  the  time."  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
logic  of  economic  survival.  But  to  equate  the 
hoary  what-the-people-wsnt  gambit  with 
being  an  expression  and  Instrument  of 
democratic  society  Is.  as  the  script  writers 
say.  "Opening  up  a  can  of  peas."  You  may 
argue  ( perhaps  as  Congress  Intended  In  writ- 
ing the  Communications  Act)  from  here  to 
philosophic  doomsday  obout  'Interest"— but 
the  precise  meaning  of  "expression  and  in- 
strument of  democratic  society"  Is  Indeed  a 
modern  how-many-anscls-on-the-head-of-s- 
pln  exercise.  "It  U  a  responsibility  •  •  • 
an  economic  necessity  to  satisfy  the  public 
taste  and  to  be  progressively  ahead  of  that 
taste  with  new  experlmenU  In  programing 
so  that  the  public.  If  it  chooses,  may  de- 
velop new  and  different  tastes." 

"The  public"  Is  at  every  occasion  pictured 
by  the  Intellectuals  among  the  broadcasters 
as  having  the  ultimate,  real  choice  In  pro- 
graming. This  assumption  U  being  more 
persuasively  challenged  each  literary  aeaaon 
by  analysts  of  our  society  who  argue  that 
our  culture  commits  us  all  to  our  choices 
from  very  infancy;  and  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  mass  media  are  the  fore- 
most molders  and  restrlcters  of  public  taste 
among  audiences  which  are  essentially  re- 
garded as  merely  units  of  conspicuous  con- 
sumption. To  make  the  debate  lively  the 
broadcasters  need  more  rigor  In  their  case. 
They  could  lead  from  the  assumption  that 
the  type  of  programing  we  have  Is  the  price 
we  must  pay  to  maintain  our  high  Mtandard 
of  material  living.  They  could  assert  that 
the  so-called  common  sence  of  the  average 
man  \s  actus  lly  wiser  in  the  long  run  than 
the  fickle  Inslghu  of  the  Intellectual. 

The  kind  of  reasoning  exemplified  In  these 
exhibits  may  go  well  In  the  trade  and  among 
stockholders.  It  doesn't  smoke  well  In  a 
thinking  man's  filter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Maturing  TV."  which 
was  published  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
of  May  11,  1959,  and  deals  with  the  WGN 
television  scheduling  of  classical  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorlai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

MAToaiNO  TV 

In  a  recent  editorial  praising  Bell  ft 
Howell's  television  program.  "Why  Berlin?" 
we  deplored  the  reluctance  of  the  networks 
to  assign  prime  nighttime  spots  to  public 
service  programs. 

Since  then  we  have  been  pleased  to  note 
two  new  developments  which  Indicate  that 
at  least  two  men  well  known  In  TV  are  con- 
scious of  this  deficiency  and  propose  to  do 
something  about  it. 
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Ward  L.  Quaal,  vice  president  and  general 
mana^r  of  WON.  channel  0.  has  written  to 
applaud  our  very  cogent  observation  on  the 
ex  sting  situation  in  our  Industry.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  good  programing  balance  at 
all  times,  his  station  will  inaugurate  on  Oc- 
tober 18  a  26-week  Sunday  evening  series, 
7  to  8  p.m..  featuring  the  Chicago  Symphony. 

Almost  colncldentally.  Prank  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, has  announced  that  starting  this  fall 
CBS  will  present  regular  hour-long  Informa- 
tional broadcasts  once  a  month  in  prime 
evening  time.  In  the  year  following,  he 
added,  "we  propose  to  make  this  a  biweekly, 
and  after  that  a  weekly,  program." 

We  commend  these  evidences  of  an  aware- 
ness cif  public  responsibility.  We  uust  they 
will  Inspire  others  to  Join  In  leading  th'! 
entire  TV  Indus ..ry  toward  more  mature 
programing. 

CURBING  THE  BARONS  OF 
OBSCENITY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
traffic  in  obscene  material  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  moral  and  social  problems 
this  Nation  faces  today.  It  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  rise  in  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless 
war  authorities  on  all  levels  are  pursuing. 

I  doubt  that  the  general  public  has  any 
Idea  lis  to  how  serious  this  problem  has 
become.  I  doubt  that  most  people  real- 
ize how  extensive  this  traffic  is  today. 

Yet.  the  pornography  and  obscenity 
business  in  this  country  has  become  a 
half-a-billion-doUars-a-year  enterprise. 
It  is  Big  Business  with  capital  'B's,"  and 
it  is  high  time  we  called  a  halt  to  its  filthy 
operations. 

On»!  of  the  problems  involved  in  curb- 
ing tliese  barons  of  obscenity  is  simply 
the  definition  of  pornography.  What 
may  represent  pornography  by  the 
standards  of  most  decent  people  may  not 
be  so  classed  by  legal  standards,  under 
some  recent  court  decisions. 

An  aspect  of  this  business  which  dis- 
,  turbs  me  very  much  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  companies  circularize  young 
peoplt?  who  irmoccntly  answer  ads  for 
model  airplanes  or  autos  for  a  dime  or  a 
quarter.  Certainly,  when  children  send- 
ing in  small  change  for  a  model  airplane 
get  advertisements  for  pornography  in 
return,  some  rottenness  in  our  civiliza- 
tion needs  removal. 

We.  in  Congress,  must  grasp  this  nettle. 
We  can  at  least  tighten  up  the  Post  Office 
Department's  authority  to  shut  off  mail 
deliveries — and  therefore  income — to 
purveyors  of  fUth-by-mail. 

Lately,  for  example,  such  purveyors 
have  been  obtaining  temporary  restrain- 
ing orders  from  the  courts  against  the 
enforcement  of  mail-impounding  orders. 
This  has  enabled  the  "dirt"  peddlers  to  go 
right  on  using  the  mails  for  their  vicious 
bisiness  while  the  Post  Office  has  been 
tied  up  in  complicated  administrative 
procedures,  thus  nullifying  the  action 
against  the  smut  dealers,  since  they  can 
grab  their  profits  and  run. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
for  Congress  to  get  cracking  on  this 
whole  subject.  It  is  true  that  investi- 
gations are  already  underway  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House,  but  widespread 
public  demand   and   public   sui^x>rt  is 


needed.    Federal  action  should  and  can 
be  taken. 

At  the  local  and  individual  level,  it  is 
a  matter  of  demanding  strict  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws,  or  reptorting  all 
violations  that  come  to  light,  and  of 
supporting  authorities  who  are  trying  to 
do  something  about  keeping  this  filth 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  children. 

Concerted  public  coojieration  and 
further  action  by  Congress  hold  the  key 
to  stemming  this  Niagara  of  filth  wfflch 
threatents  to  flood  our  mails  and  infect 
the  minds  of  our  young  people. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Catholic 
News  noted  the  efforts  being  led  by  Post- 
master General  Summerfield  against  the 
traffic  in  obscenity,  and  also  delineated 
the  roles  which  must  be  played  by  Con- 
gress and  the  public  if  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate this  blight  on  the  American  scene. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
fine  editorial  printed  in  the  Record, 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Catholic  News,  May  9. 1959J 
Basons  or  Obsccnttt 

Postmaster  General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield 
rendered  a  major  service  to  morality  and  to 
strengthening  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation 
In  his  testimony  before  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Postal  Subcommittee  Investigating 
the  problem  of  printed  obscenity  when  he 
warned  that  the  half-billion  dollar  annual 
traffic  in  such  material  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  moral  and  social  problems  In  the 
United  States  today.  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Spellman  wrote  to  Mr.  Summerfield  com- 
mending him  for  his  testimony  and  for  his 
efforts  to  prevent  what  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral called  bwons  of  obscenity  from  fur- 
ther contributing  to  the  alarming  increase 
In  Juvenile  delinquency. 

"Since  World  War  n  commercialized  por- 
nography has  reached  an  alarming  Intensity." 
Mr.  Summerfield  said.  Some  50,000  com- 
plaints about  delivery  of  unsolicited  obscene 
material  are  received  annually  by  his  De- 
partment, he  reported  to  the  committee. 
"Ruthless  mall  order  merchants  In  filth  are 
violating  the  homes  of  the  Nation  In  defiance 
of  the  National  Government.  They  are  cal- 
lously dumping  into  the  hands  of  our  chil- 
dren, through  our  maUboxes  at  home,  un- 
ordered lewd  material,  as  well  as  samples  so- 
liciting the  sale  of  even  more  objectionable 
pictures,  slides,  films,  and  related  filth."  Two 
reasons  for  the  Increase,  he  said,  are  "the 
tremendous  profits  realized  from  a  relatively 
small  capital  Investment,  and  the  very  broad 
definition  of  obscenity  handed  down  by  cer- 
tain courts,  notably  those  of  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles." 

A  law  enacted  last  year  making  It  possible 
to  prosecute  obscenity  distributors  In  the  lo- 
cality where  the  material  Is  received  and 
through  which  It  passes  as  well  as  where  It 
was  mailed  has  helped  the  efforts  of  the  Post 
Office  Dspartment,  the  Postmaster  General 
said.  But  more  such  legislation  Is  needed. 
The  hands  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  of 
other  officials  striving  to  remedy  this  appal- 
ling situation  will  be  upheld  if  citizens  and 
organizations  communicate  with  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  demanding  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  We  should  also  forward  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  any  such  material 
coming  to  us  through  the  maU.  The  most 
effective  contribution  we  can  make  to  the 
campaign  for  decency  In  print  Is  to  withhold 
all  our  patronage  from  any  place  of  business 
dealing  In  such  objectionable  literature,  and 
letting  the  management  of  such  businesses 
know  the  reason  tor  our  action. 


NOMINATION  OP  LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  concluded  con- 
flnnation  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  All  during  these 
hearings  I  reserved  judgment  and  com- 
ment. Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings, it  was  my  intention  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  my  impressions  of  the 
testimony  and  the  conclusions  left  m  my 
mind  by  the  testimony  on  this  extremely 
important  nomination.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  hearings  were  terminated  rather 
abruptly  in  order  that  the  Senators  on 
the  committee  might  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  was 
unable  to  make  any  statement,  although 
I  did  place  one  in  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  So  that  the  Senate  may 
be  aware  of  my  conclusions  from  the  tes- 
timony, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  statement  which  I  intro- 
duced into  the  record  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  comments  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  and  the  nom- 
inee, made  on  April  30.  1959,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Good 
Government  Award  to  the  nominee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATeMENT    BT     SXNATOB    THTTRMONB     OK    THE 

Nomination  or  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Stbauss  T.-> 
Be  Secretart  of  Commekck,  Senate  Inteb- 

STATC    and    FOEX3CN    COMMKSCE   OOMMITTE«, 

Mat  14.  1959 

I  never  knew  the  nominee,  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
6:ratiss,  prior  to  his  nomination  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  I  was  cognizant  of  his 
activities  only  from  press  reports  and  I  had 
formed  no  firm  conclusion  as  to  his  qualifi- 
cations or  ability.  I  should  state  that  I  be- 
lieve that  an  appointment  by  the  President 
to  a  cabinet  post  raises  a  presumption  of  the 
nominee's  Integrity,  qualifications  and  abil- 
ity, which  presumption  may  of  course  be 
rebutted  by  evidence  presented  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  nomination 
by  the  Senate. 

With  Judgment  reserved.  I  have  listened 
to  the  testimony  at  as  many  of  these  hearings 
as  I  have  been  able  to  attend,  and  have  read 
the  transcript  of  those  hearings  which  I  was 
not  able  to  attend. 

I  have  high  regard  for  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  in  opposition  to  confir- 
mation of  the  nominee,  and  I  do  not  question 
that  they  follow  their  best  Judgment  in  op- 
posing the  confirmation. 

Prom  a  consideration  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  nominee  has  refuted  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  whatever  differences  exist  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  matters  of  Judgment, 
or  even  differences  In  basic  philosophy.  It 
the  nominee  has  erred — and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  he  has  although  I  realize  that 
no  human  Is  perfect — It  has  been  on  the  side 
of  security  for  our  Nation,  for  which,  In  my 
opinion,  he  should  be  commended,  rather 
than  condemned. 

Furthermore,  the  nominee  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  of  service  to  hl» 
country.  He  has  served  ably  In  the  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Wilson.  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Eisenhower.     In   addition,  he 
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WW  Secretary  to  President  HooTer  before  Mr. 
Hoover's  election  as  President.  For  his  serv- 
ice be  bas  received  many  awards  and  bonors 
In  reco^rnitlon  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  Government.  The  reputation 
for  ability  and  Integrity  which  he  has  gained 
for  this  dlBtlngulahed  service  is  another  fac- 
tor which  is  persuasive  In  favor  of  bis  con- 
firmation. 

After  an  objective  consideration  of  the 
testimony,  my  conscience  dictates  that  I 
should  support  the  confirmation  of  Admiral 
Strauss  to  be  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 

RcMAKKS  or  Senator  Harkt  P.  Btro,  Dkmo- 

CBAT,  VntOINIA,  AND   ADM.   LlWlS  L.   STRAUSS 

AT  THE  George  Washington  Dinner  of  the 
American  Good  Government  Society,  May 
80, 1959 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends. 
I  feel  very  much  honored  by  the  privilege 
tonight  of  presenting  my  very  dear  friend, 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  the  George  Washington 
award  tendered  to  him  by  the  American  Good 
Government  Society. 

I  know  of  few  men  in  our  history  who  have 
given  a  more  dedicated  and  useful  public 
service.  He  deserves  in  the  highest  measure 
the  tribute  we  pay  blm  tonight. 

Among  his  many  public  aseignmentA, 
Lewis  Stravies  was  Secretary  to  Herbert 
Hoover  In  1917-19  as  UJ3.  Food  Administra- 
tor. He  then  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Conunlsslon  for  the  Relief  to  Belgium.  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  recently  described  Lewis 
Strauss  to  me  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  re- 
liable and  thoroughly  honest  public  offlcials 
with  whom  he  had  ever  come  In  contact. 
Lewis  Strauss  entered  the  Naval  Reserve  in 
1926.  He  was  on  continuous  active  duty 
during  World  War  II  and  was  the  first  Rear 
Admiral  in  the  Naval  Reserve  to  oe  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

President  Truman  appointed  him  to  the 
first  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1946  and 
there  he  served  with  great  distinction  until 
1950.  Then  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Coni- 
misslon.  and  he  served  from  1953  to  1958. 
His  service  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  of  enormous  importance  as  it  was 
during  that  period  that  policies  relating  to 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  were  formulated. 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  him  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  Octotier  24.  1958.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  omitted  many 
Other  public  assignments  in  which  he  has 
served  since  he  began  his  public  career  In 
1917.  So,  the  man  we  honor  tonight  has 
served  under  and  had  the  confidence  of 
four  Presidents — two  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans— in  positions  of  immense  im- 
portance. I  daresay  that  no  man  living 
has  such  a  record. 

Knowing  Lewis  Strauss  as  I  have  for 
many  years,  I  can  describe  him  as  a  man 
of  intense  patriotism,  able  and  conscientious, 
and  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  serve  his  country 
well,  and  this  he  has  done. 

Lewis,  If  you  will,  please  rise.  Let  me  read 
to  you,  sir,  this  resolution  of  tribute  and 
honor. 

"lewis    L.    STRAUSS 

"Patriot  and  benefactor  of  mankind, 
banker  and  practical  visionary,  has  devoted 
more  than  20  years  to  the  service  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — as  private  cltl- 
sen.  In  the  Navy  Department,  and  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"From  his  gifted  imagination  and  brilliant 
versatility  came  a  lt>etter  Navy  inspection 
service,  the  morale-building  civilian  "E" 
awards,  advanced  weapons  and  coordinated 
defense  procurement — all  of  inestimable 
value  in  winning  the  war.  His  early  inter- 
est In  atomic  science  prepared  him  for  his 
preeminent  part  In  developing  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  Initiating  the  detection  system  for 


atomic  explosions,  and  In  making  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom  come  true. 

"Steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Virginia  and 
the  American  heritage.  Admiral  Stxaxiss 
guards  them-ivigllantly  through  his  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  energy  he  has  made  his  career 
a  living  symbol  of  love  of  country,  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty — Gkxl-given  rights  and 
earned  privileges." 

I  congratulate  you. 

Admiral  Strauss.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Btro,  I  have  been  a  probationary  bureaucrat 
for  so  long  the  capacity  to  )  lush  has  for- 
saken me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  it  must  need  be  a  man  of  granite 
to  feel  other  than  deeply  moved  by  this 
award,  to  fail  to  respond  with  a  whole  heart 
to  the  graclousness  of  the  distinguished  and 
well-loved  Senator  from  Virginia.  Indeed. 
Senator  Btro  has  displayed  that  myopia  of 
friendship  which  has  caused  him  to  see  only 
the  virtues  and  to  overlook  the  obvious 
faulte.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  the  members 
of  this  organization,  for  the  award.  I  thank 
him  and  I  thank  you. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  on  the  occasions 
that  I  have  attended  these  convocations  in 
past  years  that  ever  I  would  be  so  honored 
by  you  as  were  my  old  chief.  Herbert  Hoover; 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  Robert  Taft;  and  the 
great  Senator  who  presented  this  award 
to  me. 

I  have  noticed  on  each  such  evening  how 
the  two  men  singled  out  for  your  accolade 
were  happy  to  be  mentioned  together,  and  it 
is  with  particular  happiness  and  also  with 
great  pride  that  I  find  myself  sharing  this 
evening  with  so  outstanding  an  exponent  of 
good  government,  of  honor,  of  devotion  to 
public  service  as  the  great  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  John  McClellan. 

There,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  a  states- 
man cast  in  the  mold  of  the  Foundlrg 
Fathers,  sworn  to  the  task  of  liberating  the 
American  working  man  from  the  rule  of 
racketeers  and  gangsters.  He  is  an  example 
of  good  government  in  action. 

I  would  also  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Golo- 
water  for  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  in- 
spiring and  moving  addresses  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  would  pay  tribute  to  the  purposes 
of  this  distinguished  society  and  its  good 
name. 

To  the  pessimist  or  the  cynic,  the  s'.mple 
words,  sood  government,  may  connote  a  pale 
and  negative  virtue.  The  truth  is  otherwise, 
good  government  is  a  positive  and  incandes- 
cent force,  the  acUv3  righteousness  and  Jus- 
tice of  a  people  anloxated  by  moral  law  and 
Illuminating  the  brightest  flgiu-es  in  our 
hl;tory. 

George  Washington,  in  that  address  of 
prophetic  and  fatherly  concern  for  our  fu- 
ture, with  which  he  closed  his  great  career, 
warned  us  that  the  propitious  smiles  of 
Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation 
that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and 
right,  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained. 
They,  my  friends,  are  the  essence  of  good 
government.  Long  may  it  light  and  guide 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Thank  you 
again. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  EXTEND 
ORPHAN  IMMIGRATION  LAW 
WHICH     EXPIRES     JUNE     30,     1959 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  indeed  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  [Mr.  Eastland]  re- 
cently announced  that  hearings  would 
start  on  May  20  on  general  immigration 
legislation. 

One  of  the  urgent  matters  before  the 
committee  is  the  extension  of  the  orphan 
section  of  Public  Law  85-316,  which  wiU 


expire  on  June  30.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  law,  eligible  orphans  under  the 
age  of  14  who  have  been  or  will  be 
adopted  by  American  families  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  quota  free. 
This  program  is  particularly  important 
for  neglected  children  from  the  Par 
East  where  immigration  quotas  are 
small  and  the  child  would  never  be  able 
to  enter  the  United  States,  even  though 
adopted  by  an  American  family,  except 
by  private  law  or  through  general  orphan 
immigration  legislation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  legislation 
to  allow  the  admission  of  orphan  children 
into  the  United  States  will  be  promptly 
enacted  so  that  children  will  not  be  kept 
separated  from  their  adoptive  parents. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  quota- 
free  admission  of  eligible  orphans  was 
first  passed  by  Congress  in  1948  In  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  Some  4.000 
orphans  were  admitted  under  the  terms 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  which 
expired  December  31.  1956,  and  in  1957 
Congress  provided  Public  Law  85-316 
containing  the  orphan  section  which  will 
expire  on  June  30.  All  of  these  laws 
provided  for  the  admission  of  eligible 
orphans  lawfully  adopted  abroad  cr 
orphans  admitted  to  the  United  States 
to  be  adopted. 

SCANT    ORPHANS    BROUGHT    TO    AMERICA 

Under  the  terms  of  the  orphan  section 
of  Public  Law  85-316,  3.425  orphan  visas 
have  been  issued  through  March  1959. 
Of  this  number  2,729  have  been  Issued  to 
orphans  lawfully  adopted  abroad  and 
6C6  have  been  Issued  to  children  admitted 
to  the  United  States  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  essential,  if  a  meaningful  orphan 
program  is  to  be  continued,  that  provision 
be  made  for  orphan  children  lawfully 
adopted  abroad  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country.  If  such  is  not  done. 
Congress  will  be  flooded  with  private 
orphan  bills  and  be  forced  to  deal  on  an 
individual  basis  with  a  problem  that  can 
be  adequately  dealt  with  through  general 
legislation. 

One  of  the  controversial  Issues  involved 
is  proxy  adoptions,  which  are  permitted 
under  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 
Under  the  laws  of  certain  countries, 
adoptions  are  permitted  by  proxy,  where- 
by a  third  party,  having  a  power  of  attor- 
ney, can  make  a  legal  adoption  for  a 
family  In  the  United  States.  Seme 
abuses  have  imdoubtcdly  taken  place 
with  respect  to  proxy  adoptions  and  cor- 
rective action  is  clearly  needed.  Ameri- 
can families  have  adopted  children  who 
were  certainly  not  qualified  to  care  for 
the  children.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
a  former  New  York  City  magistrate  was 
indicted  for  allegedly  selling  Greek 
orphan  children. 

The  fault  with  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram involving  orphan  children  lawfully 
adopted  abroad  is  that  no  Federal  agency 
at  the  present  time  has  direct  super- 
vision of  the  program,  and  proper  home 
studies  may  not  have  been  made  to  in- 
sure that  only  qualified  families  receive 
children.  Adequate  safeguards  must  be 
written  into  the  law  to  prevent  abuses. 
Proxy  adoptions,  with  safeguards,  can 
be  both  a  useful  and  humanitarian 
technique. 
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As  the  figures  quoted  earlier  indicate, 
80  p'?rcent  of  the  visas  issued  to  eligible 
orphans  have  been  issued  to  children 
lawfully  adopted  abroad.  While  all  of 
these  are  not  proxy  adoptions,  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are  by  proxy.  Prom  the  Re- 
public Of  Korea  1,371  visas  have  been 
issued,  and  all  have  been  issued  to  chil- 
dren legally  adopted  abroad,  while  none 
were  issued  to  children  to  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States.  Visas  to  Korean 
orphan  children  constitute  40  percent 
of  the  visas  issued  under  the  entire 
orphan  program.  Orphan  visas  issued 
to  children  in  10  selected  countries,  as 
indicated  In  the  following  table,  show 
that  2.413  visas  were  issued  to  children 
lawfully  adopted  abroad,  while  only  66 
were  issued  to  children  to  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Visas  Isstied  to  eligible  orphans  under  terms 
of  tec.  4.  Public  Law  »5-316.  Sept.  11.  1957. 
through  Mar.  31. 1959 


Country  wliere  visa  ktsupd 


Kor^s  

K<>|iiii>lic  of  Chins  (Fo.-mosa) 

Jnpstn -   

I'tiiltPi'iiw  Kepublic 

Tiiailaiul 

I/4>l>iin<>n . 

PsklstMi 

Turlw-y.. .....„..„„„„.„ 

(liv<<ce.  ......... ........ 

Iran 


Orphwis 
nfln'tticd  to 

Im'  :iilo|>tMl 
III  tliv 

lnit<vl 
Ktates 


NoiM" 

2 

22 

2 

None 
1 

None 

None 

2 


Poun*:  Flirures  supplied  by  Visa  Otliw,  Department 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  Attorney  General,  acting 
through  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  is  required  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  ability  of  an  Amer- 
ican family  to  properly  care  for  a  foreign 
orphan  child  only  if  the  child  is  to  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  No  such 
requirement  exists  for  such  an  investi- 
gation for  children  lawfully  adopted 
abroad.  This  is  the  loophole  that  has 
led  to  abuses. 

orruf  THK  cHoicx  IS  between  adoption  and 

j  NEGLECT 

For  children  to  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  the  American  family  files 
assurances  with  the  Attorney  General — 
Immigration  Service — that  if  the  orphan 
child  is  admitted,  they  will  adopt  him 
and  care  for  him  prop>erly.  The  prosp)ec- 
tive  adopting  parents  have  agreed  to 
adopt  a  specific  child  that  they  have  not 
seen.  The  same  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  proxy  adoptions.  Second 
family  placements  of  children  under  the 
orphan  program  have  been  made  both  for 
children  legally  adopted  abroad  and  for 
children  admitted  and  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  Is  inevitable. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  abuses  that  have  been  shown 
to  exist  in  the  orphan  program,  thou- 


sands of  children,  who  faced  an  imcer- 
tain  and  even  perilous  future  in  their 
homelands,  have  foimd  good  homes  with 
adoptive  parents  in  the  United  States. 
Well  over  90  percent  of  the  children  ad- 
mitted under  the  orphan  program  are 
leading  happy,  fruitful  lives  in  our  coun- 
try. The  future  of  these  children  in 
their  native  lands,  particularly  in  the 
Orient,  was  bleak  indeed.  These  orphan 
children  often  lacked  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life — food,  shelter,  and  adequate 
medical  care.  Even  more  tragic  has  been 
the  lot  of  mixed-blood  orphan  children, 
fathered  by  U.S.  military  personnel.  The 
existing  orphan  legislation  has  given 
these  children  a  new  hope  and  future 
in  our  country.  It  is  worth  emphasizing 
again  that  all  Korean  orphan  children 
admitted  to  the  United  States  have  been 
admitted  as  orphans  lawfully  adopted 
abroad,  and  Korean  orphans  constitute 
40  percent  of  the  entire  number  of 
orphans  admitted. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the 
Congress  on  the  extension  of  the  orphan 
law  is  whether  legislation  can  be  written 
to  close  existing  loopholes  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  the  program  on  a 
meaningful  basis.  Some  of  the  issues  in- 
volved are  highly  controversial  and  emo- 
tional; they  are  not  black  and  white,  and 
no  group  has  a  monopoly  on  the  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  careful  and 
thoughtftil  article  by  A.  Robert  Smith, 
which  appeared  in  a  number  of  newspa- 
pers in  my  State,  including  the  Orego- 
nian — Portland,  East  Oregonian — Pen- 
dleton, Medford  Mail  Tribune — Medford, 
and  the  Oregon  Statesman — Salem.  I 
also  ask  to  place  in  the  Record  a  few  of 
the  many  letters  I  have  received  on  this 
issue.  I  regret  that  the  many  appealing 
pictures  cannot  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Holt's  Orphan  Adoption  Plan  in  Jeopardy 
Undeb  Bill  Sponsobed  bt  Kxnnkdt 

(By  A.  Rolsert  Smith) 

Washington. — An  orphan  Immigration  bill 
pending  in  Congress  would  have  the  effect  of 
BuiJEtantlally  altering,  if  not  discontinuing 
Harry  Holt's  now  famous  program  for  bring- 
ing Korean  orphans  to  waiting  families  in 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  (S.  1468)  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Cosponsors  are  Senators  Richard  L. 
NctTBERGER  and  Wayne  Morse. 

But  both  Oregon  Senators,  not  realizing 
Immediately  upon  its  introduction  what  the 
practical  effect  of  the  Kennedy  bill  would  be 
on  the  Holt  adoption  program,  subsequently 
dlsavov/ed  any  intent  to  stop  the  Cresswell 
farmer's  Korean  babyllft. 

PRESENT  act  NEARS  END 

Some  legislation  is  needed  soon  if  the 
ipeclal  orphan  immigration  program  is  to 
continue  past  the  June  30  expiration  date 
of  the  present  act.  There  is  no  opposition 
In  Congress  apparently  to  continuing  some 
type  of  orphan  program,  because  the  con- 
tinuing presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  over- 
seas results  in  more  youngsters  of  servicemen 
and  unmarried  foreign  women. 

But  efforts  are  being  made  by  some  social 
agencies  to  persuade  Congress  to  disallow  the 
practice  of  proxy  adoptions  which  are  possi- 
ble under  the  present  act.  Proxy  adoptions 
are  what  Holt  has  used  to  adopt  children  in 


Korea  for  someone  in  the  United  States. 
Through  his  personaUy  financed  orphanages 
in  Korea,  Holt  has  cared  for  children  prior 
to  airlifting  them  to  Portland,  where  waiting 
parents  have  taken  them  home  for  a  new 
family  life. 

Holt's  program  has  been  acclaimed  by  Ore- 
gon lawmalcers  and  others  as  a  selfless,  crea- 
tive Christian  endeavor. 

FIRM    charges    $2,800 

But  some  others  using  the  proxy  adoption 
jjrocedure  have  not  been  so  selfless.  In  Jan- 
uary, for  example,  the  New  York  Legislature 
heard  testimony  that  a  New  York  City  official 
with  contacts  in  Greece  was  helping  place 
children  through  a  law  firm  that  charged 
S2.800  per  child,  more  than  twice  the  ex- 
penses involved. 

Other  abuses  of  the  proxy  adoption  proce- 
dure have  cropped  up  here  and  there,  mostly 
where  someone  bas  simply  supplied  alien 
babies  to  whoever  wanted  them  without 
checking  the  quallficationa  of  the  parents, 
Eome  of  whom  it  turned  out  were  unable  to 
care  properly  even  for  their  natural  children. 

All  these  proxy  adoptions  would  be  dis- 
continued by  Kennedy's  bUl.  It  would  re- 
quire one  or  1x)th  of  the  parents  to  go  abroad 
to  Korea  or  wherever  the  orphan  Is  living, 
and  handle  the  adoption  personally.  The 
only  alternative  would  Ije  the  customary  Im- 
migration procedure  In  which  Government 
officials  handle  the  adoption  overseas  for  the 
couple — a  procedure  Involving  much  red 
tape  which  Harry  Holt  successfully  cut  by 
bis  program. 

Holt.  In  other  words,  could  no  longer  act  as 
the  agent  for  couples  of  modest  means  who 
could  not  afford  travel  expenses  to  Asia  and 
back. 

MEUBiatCEll    OFFERS    BILL 

This  provision  of  the  Kennedy  bUl  was 
unknown  to  Nextberger  and  Morse,  they  ex- 
plained, although  their  staffs  had  t>een  In  on 
drafting  the  bill.  Neuberger  subsequently 
introduced  his  own  bill  (S.  1532)  which 
would  clearly  allow  proxy  adoptions  to  con- 
tinue. Morse  said,  in  an  interview,  he  Is 
not  wedded  to  the  language  of  Kennedy's  bUl 
and  would  be  open  to  amendments  vhen 
hearings  develop  all  the  facte  Involved. 

LEGAL    MEANINC    CHANGED 

The  misunderstanding  over  the  bill  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  over  the  transposition 
of  one  word.  The  present  act,  defining  those 
orphans  who  are  eligible  for  special  nonquota 
inunigration  visas,  refers  to  those  who  have 
been  lawfully  "adopted  abroad"  by  a  U5.  citi- 
zen and  spouse.  The  legal  Interpretation  of 
this  language  is  that  It  doesn't  require  the 
citizen  and  his  spouse  to  \>e  abroad  when 
the  adoption  is  made;  hence  someone  can 
exercise  their  proxy. 

Kennedy's  bill  changed  the  legal  meaning 
by  covering  the  orphan  who  has  been  law- 
fully adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and 
spouse  while  abroad.  By  changing  the  posi- 
tion In  the  sentence  of  the  word  "abroad" 
It  limits  the  visas  to  children  adopted  by 
citizens  while  they  are  abroad. 

Kennedy's  staff  made  this  change  delib- 
erately In  response  to  criticism  of  proxy 
adoptions,  his  office  explained.  The  Senator's 
assistant  said  they  had  nothing  against  the 
Harry  Holt  program.  He  said  the  program 
could  continue,  except  that  one  parent  would 
have  to  go  to  Korea.  He  said  this  require- 
ment is  designed  to  allow  parents  to  deter- 
mine if  they  like  their  new  clilld  before 
going  through  with  the  adoption. 

others    DRAFT    MEAST7RE 

One  other  significant  change  In  the  or- 
phan law,  over  which  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  the  Senators,  would  require 
an  authorized  social  agency  to  check  the 
homellfe  of  the  couple  that  proposes  to 
adopt  the  child  to  ascertain  whether  the 
child  is  likely  to  receive  proper  care.     No 
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home  check  Is  now  required.  Holt  makes 
an  effort  to  check  the  character  and  credit 
of  the  parents. 

This  provision  of  the  Kennedy-Morse- 
Neuberger  bill  and  the  Neuberger  measure 
would  eliminate  a  high  percentage  of  the 
abuses  mentioned  by  social  agencies  who 
have  been  critical  of  proxy  adoptions. 

One  other  bill.  Introduced  more  recently, 
would  extend  the  present  act  2  more  years. 
It  U  S.  1610,  sponsored  by  Senators  Jacob 
Javits  and  Kxnnxth  Keating,  Republicans, 
of  New  York.  It  would  not  compel  any 
changes  In  the  Holt  program.  Neither  would 
It  provide  new  safeguards  against  others 
who  abuse  proxy  procedures. 

When  he  Joined  Kknnedt  In  Introducing 
hU  bill.  Morse  quoted  from  a  letter  from 
Miss  Jeanne  Jewett,  administrator  of  the 
Oregon  State  Public  Welfare  Conunlsslon, 
who  said  In  part: 

"As  we  have  worked  on  this  program,  we 
have  become  convinced  that  foreign  children 
need  even  greater  protections  In  adoption 
than  children  placed  by  the  authorized 
agencies  of  this  State.  Before  a  child  Is  sent 
to  this  country  for  adoption,  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  prospective  adoptive  parents' 
home  should  be  required  by  experienced  and 
qualified  staff  of  an  authorized  agency  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  adoptive  home  will 
give  the  child  care  that  will  enable  him  to 
develop  Into  useful  and  normal  adulthood. 
Our  experience  has  strengthened  our  convic- 
tion that  a  child  should  live  In  the  home  of 
his  adoptive  parents  for  a  period  of  time  be- 
fore the  adoption  Is  granted  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  home  selected  for  him  will 
meet  his  needs." 

Oregon,  like  most  States,  requires  social 
study  of  the  home  before  adoptions  under 
State  law  can  take  place.  But  Oregon  law 
does  not  require  trial  residence  before  the 
adoption  is  completed  nor  supervision  of 
the  home  during  a  trial  period,  as  some  States 
require. 

Neuberoeu  pointed  out  that  most  of  these 
fatherless  waifs  are  unwanted  In  their  native 
lands,  often  victims  of  racial  discrimination 
because  they  are  half-bloods,  not  to  mention 
poverty,  hunger  and  disease.  He  feels  that 
to  stop  proxy  adoptions  entirely  as  employed 
by  Holt  would  be  to  consign  many  orphans 
who  might  be  adopted  to  a  miserable  fate 
In  their  native  lands. 

The  attitude  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  been  voiced  on  what  sort 
of  legislation  would  meet  the  favor  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Westekm  Theological  SEMmA«T. 
Department  or  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  History  or  Doctrine, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  March  24, 1959. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  My  wife  and  I 
wish  to  urge  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  admission  of  children  from 
other  countries  for  adoption  by  American 
parents.  We  feel  that  the  extension  of  the 
present  law  which  expires  at  the  end  of  June 
or  its  replacement  by  a  better  law  is  essential 
as  much  for  reasons  of  America's  oversea 
reputation  as  for  the  obvious  humanitarian 
character  of  the  law.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
we  think  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  In- 
corpxjrate  Into  the  law  many  restrictions 
which  are  now  being  urged  by  professional 
social  agencies.  Already  a  vast  number  of 
obstacles  exist  to  the  Implementing  of  the 
present  law  and  its  predecessor,  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
quota«  have  not  been  exhausted.  If  any- 
thing, the  law  should  be  redesigned  so  as  to 
simplify  a  procedure  which  at  best  Is  difficult. 
Very  sincerely, 
>  Elwtn  a.  SMn-H. 


Eugene,  Orxg..  May  8, 1959. 

Dxab  Senator  Nsubisgxr:  We  are  sending 
you  this  snapshot  of  our  little  girl  whom  you 
helped  so  much  with  your  efforts  to  pass 
the  orphan  bill.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you. 
for  we  feel  that  you  were  the  one  person  in 
Washington  who  was  really  fighting  for  the 
welfare  of  these  little  Korean  children.  With- 
out your  help,  she  might  still  be  in  an 
orphanage  in  Korea. 

We  understand  the  bill  must  be  extended 
soon,  so  that  others  may  come  home  to  their 
new  parents;  for  their  sake,  please  help  as 
you  did  for  us.  Our  little  girl  has  brought 
so  very  much  joy  and  happiness  into  our 
home,  that  I  know  there  must  be  many 
people  that  will  be  made  happier  and  many 
little  children  too.  If  this  bill  is  extended. 
Gratefully    yours. 

Jay  and  Beulah  Brownfieu). 

Pobtlano.  Orec.,  May  7.  1959. 
RICH.^RD  L.  Neuberger. 

Dear  Senator:  In  June  the  orphan  bill 
runs  out.  We  are  hoping  you  will  do  some- 
thing to  extend  It  longer.  We  have  in  our 
home  one  of  the  Korean -American  orphans, 
and  are  hoping  for  another.  Our  little  4- 
year-old  boy  has  been  a  blessing  In  so  many 
ways  to  us.  He  has  taught  us  tolerance  to 
all  people,  that  all  need  and  want  love. 
He  did  not  have  any  trouble  adjusting  or 
fitting  into  our  family  life. 

We  shall  be  praying  for  guidance  from  on 
high  for  you  in  all  your  many  duties. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Floyd  E.  Mix. 


Concordia  High  School  and  College. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  27.  1959. 
Hon.  Richard  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  to  request 
your  efforts  in  extending  the  law  which  will 
permit  the  adoption  of  Korean  half -cute 
children.  The  fact  that  you  have  taken  a 
previous  interest  in  this  matter  Indicates 
your  understanding  of  the  services  which 
Mr.  Harry  Holt  has  been  able  to  render  and 
the  help  and  hope  which  has  been  provided 
for  many  of  the  Korean  orphans,  who  other- 
wise would  be  without  It. 

You  have  undoubtedly  received  communi- 
cations which  would  endeavor  to  prevent 
this  humanitarian  endeavor  from  continu- 
ing. It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  be 
consistent  In  our  recognition  of  simple  prin- 
cipals Inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  own 
society,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  permit  at 
least  the  hope  for  this  work  to  continue. 

I  shall  be  tiappy  to  lend  my  support  In  any 
way   possible  to  your  efforts   to  assure   the 
extension  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Karl  W.  Keller, 

Dean  of  Students. 


Sweet  Home,  Oreo..  February  22.  1959. 
The  Honorable  Richard  Neuberger. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Neuberger:  I  understand  the 
orphan  bill  is  about  to  expire.  I  know  you 
have  supported  it  In  the  past,  also  Mr.  Holt's 
wonderful  work,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Just  wanted  you  to  know  we  have  two  of 
Mr.  Holt's  babies  and  they  are  healthy  and 
happy.  Also,  we  are  very  proud  and  happy 
parents.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Holt 
and  will  be  grateful  to  you,  also,  for  your 
continued  supjxirt,  as  we  want  other  people 
to  find  the  happiness  we  have  found  in  our 
lovely  children. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Clitpord  ALroRo. 


A«to»ia,  Oim.,  April  22, 1959. 

Hon.   RiCHAkO   L.   NCXTBHOB, 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Offlce  Building,  Wash' 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nettberger:  We  are  prayer- 
fully writing  you,  requesting  that  you  sup- 


port the  extension  of  the  orphan  bill.  In 
order  that  the  Harry  Holte,  of  Creswell,  Oreg., 
might  be  allowed  to  contlnxie  their  adoption 
program.  Under  present  law,  this  bill  expires 
June  30,  1069.  and  they  cannot  carry  on 
their  humanitarian  efforts  unlaw  the  bill  i* 
extended. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Holt  adoption  pro- 
gram has  been  the  target  of  undue  criticism 
from  various  groups,  but  we  would  like  to 
inform  you  of  our  actual  experience  with  this 
adoption  program,  since  we  have  adopted  a 
Korean  child  through  their  efforts.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  happy  moments 
we  have  had  since  this  little  one  came  Into 
our  home.  We-can  perhaps  best  express  our 
feelings  by  sending  you  these  news  clippings 
and  snapshots  of  our  little  Korean  girl,  taken 
with  our  own  two  children,  so  that  you  may 
see  for  yourself  the  wonderful  way  In  which 
she  has  fit  into  our  family.  Though  this  was 
an  "adoption  by  proxy"  (which  some  groups 
are  vigorously  opposing).  Fm  certain  we. 
ourselves,  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  had  we  been  able  to  go  to  Korea,  and 
make  the  selection.  She  is  so  lively,  sturdy, 
and  a  happy  child,  happy  with  her  new 
family,  adjustmenu  have  been  very  minor, 
and  we  love  her  as  our  own.  There  are  sev- 
eral families  in  our  area  who  have  adopted 
children  through  the  Holt  program.  We  all 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  have  the  privilege 
of  bringing  up  these  little  unwanted  tots, 
and  giving  them  a  chance  in  life  and  a  future 
which  they  would  not  have  In  Korea.  These 
children  are  unusually  alert  and  keen  of 
mind,  and  we  are  constantly  amaxed  at  how 
quickly  they  learn. 

Of  the  Holt  adoption  program  we  can  only 
say:  It  la  cerUlnly  a  most  trustworthy  or- 
ganization; the  Holts  are  just  as  honest  and 
sincere  as  anyone  cotild  be.  and  all  of  our 
financial  dealings  have  been  carried  out.  just 
as  agreed  We  are  but  one  family,  but  tiiere 
are  hundreds  of  others,  who  feel  Just  as  we 
do  about  the  Holt  adoption  program.  It  is 
our  hope  that  many  other  Utile  tots.  Just 
like  our  own,  might  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  having  a  real  home,  with  loving  families 
and  the  loving  care  which  is  the  God-Intend- 
ed birthright  of  every  precious  child  bom 
into  this  world.  We  are  thankful  for  a  gov- 
ernment, such  as  ours,  that  is  made  up  of 
individuals  who  have  a  love  for  humanity, 
and  It  Is  our  prayer  that  jusUce  may  prevail 
In  regards  to  the  extension  of  this  orphan 
bill.  Whatever  you  can  do  will  be  graUfuUy 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert    L.    Bersacel, 
Doaa  Bersagel. 


Portland,  Oric..  April  20. 1959. 
Senator  Neuberger. 

Dear  Sir:  We  as  parents  of  two  beautiful 
Korean  children  are  writing  to  ask  you  to 
please  do  your  part  in  getung  the  new  bill 
through  so  Mr.  Holt  can  continue  to  bring 
these  very  sweet  children  home  to  their  wait- 
ing parents. 

We  have  two  children  by  birth  also,  they 
are  16 '4  amt  14  years.  They  dearly  love  their 
little  brother  and  sister.  They  think  there 
is  nothing  like  the  Korean  children  and  are 
so  proud  of  them. 

We  got  our  little  girl  first,  Cynthia  U  al- 
most a  year  old  now  but  wasn't  quite  3 
months  when  we  got  her.  She  only  weighed 
7  pounds  and  was  so  weak  as  she  was  starving 
for  love.  Now  at  11  months  she  is  21  pounds 
and  walks  and  talks.  Her  main  words  are 
"Daddy's  Doll"  (that's  herself) ,  She  is  a  Tery 
bright  child  If  I  her  mother  might  say  so. 
Danny  is  all  boy.  He  U  10  months  old  now 
and  we  got  him  when  he  was  6^  months 
old.  He  is  the  most  lovable  little  boy  I've 
ever  seen.  He  has  deep  dimples  and  we  think 
he  is  just  a  doll.  We  know  these  are  the 
Lord's  children  and  he  has  ctirely  picked 
them  for  us  as  they  fit  into  oiu-  family  Just 
perfect. 
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I  am  stire  these  ehildren  will  make  real 
good  cltisens  as  the  people  who  are  getting 
them  «re  Christian  families  who  will  raise 
their  children  to  love  the  Lord. 

We  are  praying  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  one  more  at  least.  Of  course  we  would 
have  to  wait  awhile  until  these  get  a  Uttle 
older. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  help  us  with  this 
prayer  and  make  it  possible  to  bring  them 
home. 

This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  written  to  a 
Senator  so  if  it  isn't  worded  Just  right  please 
excuse  me.     It  is  coming  straight  from  the 
heart  and  our  prayers  are  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evtarri  Clark, 
Bonnie  and  Scotty. 
A  Rockwood  Christian  Church  Family. 

PS. — Enclosed  are  pictures  of  our  two. 
Don't  you  think  they  look  precious  and  worth 
fighting  for  more  like  them? 

Lostine,  Orbs..  April  22.  1959. 
Richard  Lewis  Neubergcb. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  NEtTBERCCR !  We  are  writing  to  you 
In  recards  to  the  wonderful  work  Harry  Holt 
is  doing.  We  wish  the  orphan  bill  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

Know  that  you  are  familiar  with  Harry 
Holts  work. 

We  have  adopted  a  darling  Korean  baby 
girl  so  know  that  Mr.  Holt  Is  very  particular 
about  the  homes  he  places  these  children  In. 

We  are  so  happy  with  our  baby  that  we 
just  hope  that  other  people  like  ourselves 
with  a  home  and  low  will  be  able  to  adopt 
these  children  if  they  wish. 

May  the  extension  of  this  orphan  bill  be 
made  Is  our  prayer. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wm  P.  Hxskett. 


Eagle  Creek.  Oasc..  April  22,  19S9. 
The  Honorable  Richard  Neuberger, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  8n:  We  are  wrttlng  thU  letter  to  ask 
you  to  do  alt  In  your  power  to  get  the 
present  orphan  bill  extended. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago  our  little  girl  came 
to  us  from  Korea . 

She  U  a  cheerful,  loving  child  and  has 
never  been  a  problem. 

We  have  attended  one  of  the  Holt  picnics 
and  also  a  small  one  In  Portland.  We  have 
never  seen  better  behaved  groups  of  children. 

There  are  so  many  homes  and  so  much 
love  here  waiting  for  these  children.  We 
can't  understand  why  anyone  would  want  to 
say  "No"  to  their  coming  to  this  land  of 
plenty. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wilson. 


stltution  in  1814  Is  the  same  spirit  that 
makes  Norway  a  stanch  foe  of  commu- 
nism and  a  loyal  ally  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  in  1959. 

For  these  reasons,  the  greetings  of  the 
American  people  will  go  to  our  friends  in 
Norway  as  they  celebrate  this  Independ- 
ence Day.  Likewise,  to  Norway  should 
go  the  assurances  of  our  Government 
that  we  greatly  cherish  our  Norwegian- 
American  alliance  and  friendship,  that 
we  are  grateful  for  Norway's  important 
and  courageous  contribution  to  the  free 
world's  defense  effort,  and  that  we  will 
work,  as  does  Norway,  for  increased  trade 
among  free  nations  and  mutually  favor- 
able commercial  agreements  between  our 
two  countries. 


NORWEGIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  May.  is  Norway's 
Independence  Day.  In  Wisconsin,  this 
day  is  truly  a  red-letter  day  for  our  many 
citizens  of  Norwegian  descent.  Nor- 
wegian pioneers  played  a  vast  part  in 
developing  our  State. 

These  pioneers  brought  with  them 
characteristics  of  hard  work,  independ- 
ent spirit,  strict  morality,  and  conunu- 
nlty  dedication  which  today  are  pillars 
of  strength  in  our  States  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  institutions. 

These  Norwegian  characteristics  were 
established  long  before  the  time  of  May 
17,  1814,  When  Norway  broke  away  from 
a  union  with  Denmark  and  established 
her  own  government  and  constitution. 
This  spirit  that  led  Norway  to  establish 
its  own  democratic  government  and  con- 
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THE  PRICE  OF  STEEL  AND 
INFLATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  Life  magazine  for  its 
recognition  of  the  need  for  the  Big  Steel 
industry  to  hold  the  line  on  prices  in 
the  battle  against  inflation. 

Life  magazine  has  published  in  its  May 
18  issue,  now  on  the  stands,  an  editorial 
setting  forth  the  same  arguments  for  this 
position  that  we  have  developed  on  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
through  several  years  of  difficult  hear- 
ings, the  most  recent  of  which  were  held 
only  last  month  in  connection  with  the 
current  negotiations'  between  the  steel- 
workers  and  United  States  Steel. 

I  welcome  this  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee s  findings  by  Life  magazine,  and 
believe  the  editors  show  an  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  this  matter  to 
the  pocketbook  of  every  consumer  in  our 

country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  with  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Cut  the  Price  of  Steel 

The  wage  negotiations  in  steel,  which  will 
affect  the  course  of  VS.  inflation,  focus  a  lot 
of  attention  on  the  companies'  first-quarter 
profits,  which  are.  Indeed,  handsome;  United 
States  Steel's  up  70  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  Beth^phems  up  100  percent, 
etc.  All  concerned  should  rejoice  in  these 
proflU.  They  represent  rising  productivity 
In  a  basic  U.S.  Industry. 

What  should  be  done  with  these  handsome 
profito?  Of  United  States  Steel's  first-quar- 
ter ♦10«  milUon.  $60  million  went  for  new 
plant,  $46  mlUion  for  dividends.  They  plan 
a  similar  future  aUocatlon.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  negotiations  are  about.  The 
unions  want  a  wage  raise  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  profits.  Everybody  says  he  wants  no  rise 
in  steel  prices.  The  public  Interest  in  a 
noninflatlonary  settlement  Is  urgent. 

Why  don't  steel  companies  reallocate  their 
expected  proflU  to  make  room,  not  for  a  wage 
lxx)st.  and  not  Just  for  no  increase  in  prices, 
but  for  an  actual  price  cut?  This  would  do 
more  to  halt  Inflation  tlian  any  other  course. 
It  would  remove  both  tlie  profits  and  the 
inflation  issues  from  the  rhetoric-flooded 
center  of  the  steel  bargaining  table.  It  would 
stimulate  markets  and  reduce  the  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  industry.  It  would 
improve  the  position  of  our  own  steel  indus- 
try in  foreign  trade,  which  is  an  increasingly 
crucial  consideration.  And  as  for  the  rest  of 
us — whatever  has  happened  to  that  good 
American  capitalist  doctrine,  first  popular- 


ised by  Henry  Ford,  that  Increased  produc- 
tivity benefits  the  OHistuner  through  more 
pit>duct  for  less  money?  Steel  productivity 
is  way  up.  It's  an  extremely  ^proprlate 
moment  for  steel  prices  to  reflect  this  by 
cc>inlng  down. 


PORTLAND,  OREO.,  MAKES  RECORD 
AS  LAW  -  ABIDINQ  COMMUNITY 
WITH  CAPABLE  LAW-ENFORCE- 
MENT   AGENCIES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
some  2  years  ago  my  home  city  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  received  a  great  deal  of  un- 
favorable publicity  as  a  citadel  of  al- 
leged racketeering  and  corrupticm.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  conditions  in  Port- 
land which  needed  correction,  and  it  is 
d««irable  that  they  were  exposed. 

However,  the  overall  and  complete 
picture  of  Portland  should  be  that  of  a 
law-abiding  and  orderly  community,  for 
that  would  be  the  real  truth. 

The  latest  national  crime  statistics 
show  that  there  was  a  4.3  percent  in- 
crease in  major  crimes  in  Portland  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  8  percent  in  cities  through- 
out the  Nation  of  Uie  same  size. 

All  mcrease  in  any  crime  is  distressing, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  repwrt  to  the  Senate 
that  the  increase  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  was 
barely  more  than  half  of  the  rate  of  that 
for  similar  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
same  size.  This  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
the  caliber  of  Portland's  citizens,  but  to 
the  ability  and  outstanding  work  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  oflBcials  sta- 
tioned in  Portland  and  of  the  members 
of  the  local  Portland  police  force  under 
Mayor  Terry  D.  Schrunk  and  Chief  of 
Police  W.  J.  Hilbruner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  from  the  Oregonian 
of  Portland  of  May  10,  1959,  by  Mr.  Jack 
Rosenthal,  staff  writer  of  the  Oregonian, 
be  included  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "Increase  in 
National  Crime  Rat*  Surpasses  Portland 
Gain."  Mr.  Rosenthal's  report  indicates 
that  Portland  is  a  far  more  law-abiding 
community  than  many  other  comparable 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Increase  in  National  Crime  Rate  Surpasses 
Pobtlano  Gain 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Crime  in  Portland  is  on  the  rise,  but  not 
as  fast  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  significant  conclu- 
sions that  can  be  drawn  from  a  draft  of  the 
Portland  police  bureau's  annual  report. 

Portland  saw  a  4.3  percent  rise  for  class  I 
crimes — murder,  robbery,  burglary,  auto 
theft,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault,  and 
larceny  over  $50. 

"This  Increase  is  about  half  that  of  other 

cities  our  slae,"  said  Police  Chief  William  J. 

Hilbruner.  referring  to  an  PBI  table  of  city 

crime  Index  trends  comparing  1957  with  1958. 

larceny  increases 

The  table  shows  the  average  increase  for 
ciUes  of  250.000  to  500,000  is  8  percent. 

In  five  class  I  crimes  categories,  Portland 
exceeded  the  FBI  average  only  in  larceny. 
Rape  and  aggravated  assault  totals  for  1967 
and  1958  could  not  be  compared  because  of 
an  intervening  change  In  the  way  these 
crimes  are  defined. 
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Sharp  rises  in  thefts  from  automobiles  and 
in  bicycle  thefts  boosted  the  larceny  rate 
13.3  percent  over  1957  while  the  national  rise 
was  9  percent. 

Robbery  rose  4.6  percent  in  Portland  com- 
pared with  14  percent  nationally,  and  bur- 
glary Increased  10.6  percent  compared  with 
the  national  rise  of  12  percent. 

Only  one  category  of  crime  decreased  na- 
tionally last  year — auto  theft — by  about  1 
percent,  a  figure  outdistanced  in  Portland, 
where  auto  theft  dropped  11  percent. 

Portland  also  decreased  from  20  to  10  in 
number  of  murders,  but  in  1967  all  10  were 
solved  and  only  6  of  the  10  last  year  were 
cleared  by  year's  end. 

A  seventh  clearup  came  early  this  year,  but 
according  to  practice,  this  will  not  be  in- 
cluded until  the  1959  report. 

Such  statistical  drawbacks  make  it  difficult 
to  assess  fairly  the  Job  done  by  the  police 
bureau  last  year,  but  in  general,  more  crimes 
were  solved  and  more  property  recovered 
than  In  previous  years. 

The  annual  report  shows  that  some  1.844 
class  I  crimes  were  cleared  by  arrest,  as  op- 
posed to  1.827  in  1067.  Five  years  ago  the 
figure  was  1.368. 

The  net  loss  to  the  public  through  robbery, 
burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft  was  cut 
$180,000.  first  through  a  decrease  in  the  total 
value  of  property  stolen,  and  the  second, 
through  an  Increase  In  recovery. 

Stolen  property  was  valued  at  $1,368,937  in 
1958  and  $1,542,251  in  1957.  Like  recovery 
totals  were  $797,736  and  $752,403. 

Over  half  of  the  gross  loss  for  each  year 
was  in  stolen  automobiles,  a  category  which 
illustrates  how  much  crime  Juveniles  were 
responsible  for. 

TEXMEKS   IN    MAJOHrTT 

Of  1,868  persons  charged  with  class  I 
crimes  last  year,  1.011  or  54.1  percent  were 
under  18.  and  even  this  figure  is  slightly 
lower  than  1957. 

The  same  pattern  is  evident  among  lesser, 
class  II  crimes,  although  drunkenness 
boosted  the  total  arrest  figures  in  older  age 
groups. 

Women  comprised  some  10  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  charged.  212  for 
class  I  crimes.     Of  these,  193  were  for  larceny. 

A  racial  breakdown  Indicates  that  Negroes 
composed  16.6  percent  of  the  total  arrested 
for  all  crimes.  Negroes  represent  about  2.8 
percent  of  the  city's  population.  Indians, 
who  compose  some  0.05  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, accounted  for  7.4  percent  of  the 
arrests. 

The  statistics  disclose  an  increasingly  alert 
Job  by  uniformed  officers.  A  breakdown  by 
divisions,  for  example,  shows  that  of  72  rob- 
beries cleared  by  the  police  in  1958.  37  were 
cleared  by  uniform  divisions  and  35  by  detec- 
tives. 

For  aggravated  assault,  the  score  is  48  to 
18  for  uniform.  Detectives  cleared  232  bur- 
glaries to  165  for  the  precincts  and  solved 
6  of  the  6  murders. 

BUKXAU   POSTS    MARK  ' 

The  traffic  bureau  recorded  substantial 
gains  in  almost  every  category,  from  safety 
to  money. 

There  were  four  fewer  traffic  fatalities  in 
1958.  with  43.  than  In  1957.  and  the  total 
number  of  accidents  reported  also  decreased, 
from  25.983  to  24.926. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  in- 
Jury,  however,  rose  from  3.858  In  1957  to 
4.152. 

Stricter  enforcement,  in  the  shape  of 
tickets  for  moving  violations,  seemed  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  number  of  accidents. 

Stricter  parking  meter  enforcement  also 
resulted  In  a  substantial  revenue  gain.  With 
the  addition  of  meter  maids,  parking  tags 
increased  132.827  to  a  total  of  333,432  and 
collection*  from  them  rose  $125,403  to 
$262,825. 


Total  receipts  for  ball,  court  fines,  tags 
and  tag  warrants  brought  in  $1,713,222,  a 
gain  of  $168,313  over  1957. 

A  variety  of  other  interesting  facts  can 
be  uncovered  in  the  welter  of  tables  which 
include  such  determinations  as  the  harbor 
patrol  cleared  68  more  snags  this  year  than 
last.  I 

For  example,  criminals  eat  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  the  same  time  as  every- 
one else  but  they  dont  take  coffee  breaks. 
At  least  a  graph  indicating  the  time  of  day 
crimes  are  committed  doesn't  show  any. 

There's  a  big  dip  from  6  to  7  a.m.,  a  smaller 
one  from  noon  to  1  and  another  from  6  to 
7  pjn.  Crime  is  on  the  upswing  at  the 
coffee  break  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

The  peak  hours  for  serious  crime  appear  to 
be  4,  6,  and  9  p.m.  Class  n  crimes  occur 
most  frequently  at  6.  8.  and  10  p.m.  and  both 
categories  dive  rapidly  after  midnight. 


THE  CASE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  MACHINISTS  ET 
AL.  V.  STREET.  LOOPER.  ET  AL. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  8  of  this  year  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia  handed  down  what  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  decisions  ever  to 
go  to  the  supreme  court.  The  case  Is 
known  as  the  Looper  case.  It  involved 
a  suit  in  the  lower  courts  by  S.  B.  Street, 
Nancy  Looper,  and  others,  against  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
and  others,  for  taking  compulsory  dues 
money  and  spending  it  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

The  lower  court  held  such  action  was 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  now  up- 
held that  finding. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  seventh  para- 
graph of  the  findings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia.  I  quote  now  from  the 
decision: 

The  finding  by  the  court  that  the  exaction 
of  money,  in  the  form  of  dues,  fees  and  as- 
sessments, by  the  defendant  unions,  was  by 
virtue  of  the  union  shop  agreements  be- 
tween the  defendant  railroads  and  the  de- 
fendant unions  permitted  under  section  2 
(eleventh)  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  and 
that  the  use  of  such  union  funds  for  the 
purposes  set  out  in  the  preceding  headnote. 
was  violative  of  the  plaintiffs'  rights  under 
the  first  and  fifth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  was  author- 
ized by  the  law  and  evidence. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  decision  and  because  of  the  interest 
I  know  my  colleagues  have  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
be  printed  at  this  f>oint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUPREMK      COtTBT     OF      ObOBGIA,      AFKII.      TeXM. 

1959 — 20.428 — International  Association 
or  Machinists  et  At.  v.  8.  B.  Strett,  Nanct 
M.  Loopza.  ET  AL. — Decided  Mat  8.  1959 — 
From  tme  Sttpexiok  Cou»t  or  Bibb  Couhtt, 
Oa.,  Hon.  Oscaji  L.  Lono,  Judge 

By  the  court: 

1.  The  plaintiffs  in  error  not  having  ex- 
cepted by  cross-bill  of  exceptions  to  the  order 
allowing  the  amendment  of  January  29,  1967, 
when  this  case  was  here  before  (Looper  v. 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry.  Co.,  213  Oa 
279,  99  S.E.  ad  101),  it  is  now  too  Ute  to 
except  to  such  order. 

2.  The  amendment  of  September  23,  1968, 
to  the  petition  was  not  subject  to  the  ob- 
jections interposed. 


3.  Unless  the  legal  rights  of  the  partiM 
are  prejudiced  or  denied,  this  court  wlU  not 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court  in  matters  of  practice  in  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  causes  before  it  unless  this 
discretion  has  been  exercised  in  an  iUegal. 
unjust,  or  arbitrary  manner. 

4.  The  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  contained  In  the  final  decree  are  fully 
supported  by  the  pleadings  and  evidence. 

5.  The  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  repre- 
sent have  a  common  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  suit  and  the  ultimate  Issues 
to  be  decided.  The  objections  to  the  findings 
by  the  court  that  this  was  properly  a  class 
action  authorized  under  Code  section  37- 
1002  are  without  merit. 

6.  The  finding  by  the  court  in  its  decree 
that  the  defendant  unions  were  using  the 
funds  derived  from  the  collection  of  dues, 
fees,  and  aseessments  from  their  members 
to  propagate  and  promote  political  and  eco- 
nomic doctrines,  concepts  and  Ideologies  op- 
posed by  the  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they 
represent,  was  demanded  by  the  evidence. 

7.  The  finding  by  the  court  that  the  exac- 
tion of  money,  in  the  form  of  dues,  fees 
and  assessments,  by  the  defendant  unions, 
was  by  virtue  of  the  union  shop  agreements 
between  the  defendant  railroads  and  the  de- 
fendant unions  i>ermitted  under  section  3 
(eleventh)  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (46 
use.  sec.  161  et  seq):  and  that  the  us« 
of  such  union  funds  for  the  purposes  cet 
out  in  the  preceding  headnote,  was  violative 
of  the  plaintiffs'  rights  under  the  first  and 
fifth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  was  authorized  by  the  law 
and  evidence. 

Attorneys  for  plaintlfls-in-error:  Schoene 
and  Kramer.  Milton  Kramer.  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC;  AmaU.  Golden  H 
Gregory.  Cleburne  E.  Gregory.  Jr..  Fulton 
Federal  Building.  Atlante.  Oa.;  David  L. 
Mlncey,  321  Cotton  Avenue.  Macon.  Oa. 

Attorneys  for  individual  defendants-ln- 
error:  Gambrell.  Harlan.  Russell.  Moye  tt 
Richardson.  E.  Smythe  Gambrell.  W.  Glen 
Harlan.  Charles  A.  Moye.  Jr..  and  Terry  P. 
McKenna.  825  Citizens  ft  Southern  Bank 
Building.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Attorneys  for  railroad  company,  defendants 
in  error:  Bloch.  Hall.  Groover  &  Hawkins; 
Charles  J.  Bloch.  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Macon.  Oa.;  Harris.  Ruscell.  Weaver  ft 
Watklns;  John  B.  Harris.  Jr..  Persons  Build- 
ing. Macon.  Ga. 

Justice  Almand.  When  this  case  was  before 
this  court  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  assigning 
error  on  the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiffs'  peti- 
tion, we  reversed  the  order  of  dismissal  be- 
cause, by  reason  of  the  allegations  of  para- 
graph 69(b)  of  the  amended  petition  that— 
"The  initiation  fees,  periodic  dues,  and  as- 
sessments which  plaintiffs  would  be  required 
to  pay  under   the  terms  of  the  union  shop 
agreement  heretofore  referred  to  will  be  used 
in  substantial  part  for  purposes  not  germane 
to  collective  bargaining  but  to  support  Ideo- 
logical and  political  doctrines  and  candidates 
which   plaintiffs  are  not   willing  to  support 
and  cannot  lawfully  l>e  forced  to  support, 
thus    violating     plaintiffs'     constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  freedom  of  association, 
thought,  liberty,  and  property."  and  of  para- 
graph 81  of  the  amended  petition  that  "Peti- 
tioners allege  that  section  2    (eleventh)    of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act   (46  U8.C.A..  sec.   162 
(eleventh)  >   to  tlie  extent  that  it  authorizes 
the    union   shop   agreement   heretofore   re- 
ferred to.  and  said  agreement,  are  violative 
of  the  first,  fifth,  and  ninth  amendments  to 
the    ConstituUon    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  and  are  therefore  invalid."    The  pe- 
tition as  against  a  general  demurrer  was  suf- 
ficient to  state  a  cause  of  action  for  equlUble 
relief.     (Looper  v.  Georgia  Southern  A  Flor- 
ida Ry.  Co.    (213  Ga.  279.  99  S.E.  2d   101).) 
We  there  said,  that  though  the  rtillng  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
the  validity  of  a  union  shop  agreement  ex- 
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ecuted  under  section  S  (etoveath)  d  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  UJB.CA.,  sec.  162).  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  In  the  opinion 
that  "Judgment  is  reserved  as  to  the  validity 
or  enforceability  of  a  union  or  closed  shop 
agreement  if  other  conditions  of  union  mem- 
bership are  lmi>osed  or  if  the  exaction  of 
dues,  initiation  fees,  or  assessments  is  used 
as  a  cover  for  forcing  ideological  conformity 
or  other  action  in  contravention  of  the  first 
or  the  fifth  amendment."  The  question  of 
Whether  the  union  shop  agreement  violated 
the  plaintiffs'  rights  under  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
under  the  aUeged  facts  in  this  case,  was  left 
open  for  future  determination. 

When  the  case  was  returned  to  the  trial 
court  the  defendant  tmions  fUed  their  an- 
swer. At  a  pretrial  hearing  the  trial  Judge 
entered  an  order  requiring  the  union  de- 
fendants to  produce  certain  books,  docu- 
ments, and  records  and  the  appearance  of 
officers  and  agenU  to  testify  with  respect 
to  them.  The  motion  ot  the  union  defend- 
ants to  suspend  this  order  until  tlielr  plea 
of  res  adjudlcata  could  be  Inquired  into, 
was  denied.  On  September  23.  1958,  the 
plaintiffs  filed  an  amendment  to  their  peti- 
tion. The  objections  o.'  the  union  defend- 
ants to  this  amendment  were  overruled.  At 
a  later  pretrial  hearing  the  plea  of  res  ad - 
Judicata  was  withdrawn.  A  stipulation  of 
facu,  executed  by  all  the  parties  on  Augtist 
14,  1058.  was  approved  by  the  court  and 
filed.  This  stipulation  consists  of  86  stipu- 
lations covering  45  pages.  We  set  out  here 
only  those  stipulations  we  deem  most  per- 
tinent to  the  Issues. 

"2  Each  of  the  plaintiffs  and  each  of  the 
Intervening  plaintiffs  was  an  employee  of 
one  of  the  railroad  defendanU  herein  (ool- 
lecUvely  oonsUtuUng  the  Southern  Railway 
System)  In  a  craft  or  trade  covered  by  the 
union  shop  agreement  at  the  oonunencement 
of  this  Utigatlon. 

"3.  Some  of  the  plaintiffs  and  intervening 
plaintiffs  are  not  now.  and  never  have  been, 
members  of  any  of  the  defendant  lalx>r  union 
organizations  (their  status  being  protected 
by  supersedeas  bond) . 

"8.  Bach  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  Intervening 
plaintiffs,  and  the  class  tbey  represent  re- 
ceived notice.  »x)th  from  the  railroad  defend- 
ant employer  and  the  labor  union  defendant 
appUesble  to  his  or  her  craft  or  trade,  that 
unlesB  he  or  she  became  a  member  of  the 
appropriate  labor  union  defendant  within  60 
days  of  the  date  he  or  she  first  performed 
compensated  service  for  the  rallrci«ul  defend- 
ant, or  within  60  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  union  shop  agreement,  whichever  Is 
the  later,  such  employment  would  be  ter- 
minated and  such  employee  dismissed  pur- 
suant to  the  union  shop  agreement. 

"12.  The  union  shop  agreement  referred 
to  in  paragraph  1  above  was  negotiated  by 
the  labor  union  defendants  with  the  rail- 
road defendants  without  any  authorization 
frv  m  the  employees  of  such  railroad  defend- 
anU embraced  within  the  craft  or  trade  ap- 
plicable to  each  labor  union  defendant,  oth- 
er than  such  authority  as  might  be  implied 
from  each  labor  union  defendant's  being  the 
collective  bargaining  representative  of  em- 
ployees of  such  railroad  within  such  craft  or 
trade  for  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  from  the  dates  and  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 13.  The  usual  processes  of  the  de- 
fendant unions  In  determining  collective  bar- 
gaining policy  were  followed.  Such  processes 
do  not.  and  in  the  instance  of  the  negotia- 
tion and  execution  of  the  union  shop  agree- 
ment did  not.  Involve  any  notice  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  railroad  defendants  that  the 
negotiation  and  execution  of  such  an  agree- 
ment was  contemplated,  or  any  opportunity 
to  express  their  wishes  pro  or  con  with  respect 
to  such  negotiation  and  execution  of  the 
union  shop  agreement,  or  any  opportunity  to 
ratify  or  reject  such  action. 


"14.  Kaoh  at  the  plaintiffs  and  Intervening 
plaintiffs  was  employed  for  many  years  by 
one  of  the  railroad  defendants  jirlor  to  the 
execution  of  the  union  shop  agreement  here- 
inabove referred  to,  and  that  also  Is  true  ot 
many  others  of  the  class  represented  by  the 
plaintiffs  and  Intervening  plaintiffs,  and  none 
of  such  persons  had  notice  prior  to  entering 
Into  an  employment  relationship  with  such 
railroad  defendant  that  union  membership 
would  at  any  time  t>e  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment  or  continued  employment. 

"19.  The  periodic  dues,  fees  and  assess- 
ments which  plaintiffs.  Intervening  plain- 
tiffs and  the  class  they  represent,  have  been, 
•re,  and  wlU  be  required  to  pay  under  the 
terms  of  Mr.*  union  shop  agreement  herein- 
above referred  to,  have  been,  are  being,  and 
wUl  be  used  in  substantial  part  for  purposes 
other  than  the  negotiation,  maintenance, 
and  administration  of  agreements  concern- 
ing rates  of  pay,  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions, or  wages,  hours,  terms,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  or  the  handling 
of  disputes  relating  to  the  above,  but  to  sup- 
port ideological  and  political  doctrines  and 
candidates  which  plaintiffs,  intervening 
plaintiffs,  and  the  r)  iju>  represented  by  them, 
were,  are,  and  wili  be  opposed  to  and  not 
willing  to  support  voluntarily. 

"20.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  periodic 
dues.  fees,  and  assessments  required  to  be 
paid  under  the  terms  of  the  union  shop 
agreement  were.  are.  and  wlU  be  used  In  sub- 
stantial part  to  support  ideological  and 
political  doctrines,  and  candidates  for  public 
office  which  plaintiffs,  intervening  plaintiffs, 
and  the  class  represented  by  them,  are  not 
wUllng  to  support,  is  as  set  forth  In  this 
stipulation. 

"A  substantial  portion  of  the  periodic 
dues,  fees,  and  assessments  required  of  plain- 
tiffs, intervening  plaintiffs,  and  the  class  they 
represent,  or  which  wUl  be  so  required,  has 
been,  is  being,  and  will  be  retained  by,  or 
lemitted  to,  the  individual  local  lodge  of  the 
labor  union  defendant  to  which  each  such 
person  paid  and  wiU  be  required  to  pay  his 
dues,  and  has  been,  U  being,  and  will  be, 
used  to  support  legislative  activity  In  the 
legislatures  of  the  State  or  States  covered 
by  the  membership  of  such  local  lodge,  in- 
cluding miscellaneous  general  legislation  not 
confined  to  legislation  involving  the  nego- 
tiation, maintenance,  and  administration  of 
agreemenu  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules 
and  worlUng  conditions,  or  wages,  hours, 
terms,  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
or  the  handling  of  disputes  relating  to  the 
above  and.  except  in  Wisconsin,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Pennsylvania.  Indiana,  Texas,  and 
Iowa,  to  extend  substantial  financial  support 
to  candidates  for  public  office  In  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
State  and  local  governments,  in  the  locality 
of  the  local  union. 

"21.  Some  of  the  legislative  and  poUtical 
acUviUes  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  carried  out  by  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual local  lodges  of  the  labor  union  de- 
fendants, and,  in  some  situations,  such  ac- 
tivities were,  are.  and  will  be  carried  out  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  the  local  lodges  of  several 
of  the  defendant  unions  cooperating — not 
only  between  themselves,  but  also  with  local 
lodges  of  labor  unions  not  defendants  in  this 
litigation,  through  State,  district,  and  local 
AFL-CIO  central  bodies  and  their  commit- 
tees on  poliUcal  education,  as  weU  as  ad  hoc 
committees — and  in  some  instances  the 
financial  support  for  such  local  legislative 
and  political  actlvlUes  U  derived  not  only 
from  the  local  lodge  organizations  but  also 
from  direct  granU  from  the  general  dues 
funds  of  the  national  or  grand  lodge  organ- 
ization of  a  particular  labor  union  defendant. 

"In  each  tn«t.itnro  where  'general  fund'  or 
'general  dues  fund'  or  like  phrase  is  em- 
ployed in  this  stipulatiun  of  facts — except 
where  used  in  reference  to  the  Machinists 
Nonpartisan    Political    League,    where    the 


pliraae  Is  used  to  denote  the  'poUtte*!'  fuiMl 
which  is  dolved  from  individual  contribu- 
tions— it  refers  to  the  fund  or  account,  or 
that  part  thereof,  derived  and  maintained 
from  periodic  dues,  fees,  and  assessments  al 
the  members  of  such  organization. 

"22.  A  sutMtantial  profKX-tlon  of  the  pe- 
riodic dues,  fees,  and  assessments  ooUected 
by  the  labor  union  defendants  from  their 
members  was,  is.  and  will  be  transmitted  to, 
or  retained  by,  their  respective  national  or 
grand  lodge  organizations. 

"29.  Railway  Labor's  Political  League  was 
formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  engaging 
in  political  activities  dealing  with  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  to  public  office.  The  or- 
ganization maintains  two  funds — one  the  so- 
called  'educational'  fund  and  the  other  the 
so-called  free  fund.  Railway  Labor's  PoUti- 
cal League  received,  receives,  and  wlU  receive 
direct  grants  into  Its  'educational'  fund  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  union  defendants 
and  from  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation. The  moneys  in  the  'educational' 
fund  are  used,  except  in  Wisconsin,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Texas, 
and  Iowa,  to  support  candidates  for  public 
office  at  the  State  and  local  level;  for  pub- 
licity to  support  candidates  on  the  national 
as  weU  as  the  State  and  local  level;  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  operate  Railway  La- 
bor's Political  League  generally — including 
the  salaries  of  the  paid  employees  of  that 
organization,  office  expense,  supplies,  etc.); 
and  for  miscellaneous  activities  in  support- 
ing candidates — whom  plaintiffs,  interven- 
ing plaintiffs,  and  the  class  they  represent 
oppose — at  the  National.  State,  or  local  level, 
such  as  transportation  of  voters  to  and  from 
the  polls,  preparation  and  distribution  of 
voting  records,  preparation  and  distribution 
of  sample  ballots,  and  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  various  types  of  political  lit- 
erature soliciting  or  infiuencing  support  for 
candidates  for  public  office  on  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

"The  administration,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  free  fund  activities  of  Rail- 
way Labor's  Political  League  has  been,  is 
and  will  be  financed  and  supported  by  direct 
expenditures  from  the  educational  fund  of 
RaUway  Labor's  Political  League  derived 
from  the  general  dues  funds  of  the  labor 
union  defendants. 

"43.  The  fimds  expended  by  the  labor 
union  defendants  for  poUtical  activities  as 
set  forth  in  this  stipulation  of  facts  are  sub- 
stantial, and  the  proportionate  amounts  of 
the  periodic  dues,  fees,  and  assessments 
which  are  being  paid,  or  which  wUl  be 
required  to  be  paid,  by  the  plaintiffs  and 
Intervening  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they 
represent  are  also  substantial,  and  the 
amounts  of  such  dues  which  are  and  wUl 
be  used  ultimately  for  political  purposes 
are  also  subetantial. 

"44.  The  plaintiflB,  Intervening  plaintiffs, 
and  the  class  they  represent  have  been  and 
are  opposed  to  the  use  of  their  money  by 
the  labor  union  defendants.  Railway  Latxjr 
Executives  Association.  Railway  Labor's  Po- 
litical League,  Machinists  Nonpartisan  Po- 
litical League,  the  American  Federation  of 
Lal>or  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  which  they  have  been, 
are  and  will  be  required  to  pay  In  dues.  fees, 
and  assessments  for  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  the  legislation,  ideologies,  and 
political  doctrines  and  candidates  for  public 
office  which  have  been,  are  and  will  be  sup- 
ported and  endorsed  by  the  labor  union  de- 
fendants. Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion. Railway  Labor's  Political  League.  Ma- 
chinists Nonpartisan  Political  League,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Political  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO  as 
set  out  in  this  stipulation  of  facts,  or  for 
other  purposes  other  than  the  negotiation. 
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inalnt«nanc«  and  adininlstratlon  of  agree- 
ments concerning  r&tea  of  pay,  rules  and 
working  conditions,  or  wages,  hotirs,  terms 
and  other  conditions  of  employment,  or  the 
handling  of  disputes  relating  to  the  above. 
"63.  The  political  activities  mentioned  in 
this  stipulation  of  facts  do  not  involve  and 
are  imnecessary  to  the  negotiation,  main- 
tenance, and  administration  of  agreements 
concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working 
conditions,  or  wages,  hours,  terms,  and  other 
conditions  of  emplojonent.  or  the  handling  of 
disputes  relating  to  the  above. 

"66.  The  labor  union  defendants  and.  in 
many  Instances,  subsidiary  lodges  and  organ- 
izations, subject  to  the  provisions  of  their 
governing  constitutions  and  bylaws,  have 
power  to  make  assessments  and  to  Increase 
the  amount  and  level  of  the  dues  and  fees 
required  for  membership  In  said  organiza- 
tions, and  plaintiffs  and  Intervening  plain- 
tiffs and  the  class  they  represent  are  and  will 
be  required  to  pay  ti^y  such  Increased 
amounts  In  order  to  retain  their  employment 
under  the  terms  of  the  union  shop  agree- 
ment. 

"76.  In  each  Instance  where  support  of 
candidates,  ideologies,  or  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  In  this  stipulation  of  facts,  such 
reference  Is  Intended  to  cover  not  only  the 
affirmative  support  of  particular  candidates, 
Ideologies  or  legislative  issues,  but  also  oppo- 
sition to  other  candidates,  ideologies,  or 
legislative  lesues. 

"76.  The  determination  of  the  legislative, 
political,  and  ideological  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  labor  union  defendants.  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives  Association,  Railway 
Labor's  Political  League,  the  Machlnlsu  Non- 
partisan Political  League,  the  AFL-CIO  or  the 
latter's  Committee  on  Political  Education,  as 
set  out  In  this  stipulation  of  facts  and  the 
depositions  referred  to  in  the  stipulation  at- 
tached hereto,  does  not  involve  participation 
by  the  plaintiffs,  intervening  plaintiffs,  and 
the  class  they  represent;  the  views  of  plain- 
tiffs, intervening  plaintiffs,  and  the  class  they 
represent  have  not  been  sought;  and  they 
have  not  ratified  such  activities  or  programs, 
nor  have  they  acquiesced  therein." 

The  stipulation  also  details  the  amounU  of 
dues  or  fees  paid  by  named  plaintiffs  to 
specific  defendant  unions  under  the  terms  of 
the  bargaining  agreement. 

The  cause,  by  agreements  of  the  parties, 
was  heard  by  the  court  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Jury  on  plaintiffs'  prayers  for  a 
permanent  injunction.  After  a  hearing  and 
argument  of  counsel,  the  court  entered  an 
order,  consisting  of  findings  of  fact,  conclu- 
sions of  law  and  a  final  decree  granting  the 
relief  sought  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  court 
found  and  decreed  that : 

"(I)  The  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all 
parties  and  of  the  causes  of  action  asserted 
by  the  plaintiffs.  This  is  a  class  action  In 
which  the  plaintiffs  represent  herein  all  non- 
operating  employees  of  the  railroad  defend- 
ants, affected  by,  and  opposed  to,  the  here- 
inafter referred  to  union  shop  agreements, 
who  also  are  opposed  to  the  collection  and 
use  of  periodic  dues,  fees  and  assessments  for 
support  of  ideological  and  political  doctrines 
and  candidates  and  legislative  programs  or 
for  other  purposes  other  than  the  negotia- 
tion, maintenance,  and  administration  of 
agreements  concerning  rates  of  p&y,  rules, 
and  working  conditions,  or  wages,  hotu-s,' 
terms  or  other  conditions  of  employment  or 
the  handling  of  disputes  relating  to  the  above. 
The  Individual  defendants  and  labor  organi- 
zation defendants  represent  all  the  members 
of  said  labor  organization  defendants. 

"(2)  effective  April  16,  1953,  the  labor  or- 
ganization defendants,  witl-out  authority 
from,  the  employees  represented  by  them  but 
relying  upon  such  authority  as  might  be  im- 
plied from  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  with- 
out affording  said  employees  any  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  with  respect  thereto, 
•ntered   Into  union  shop   agreements  with 


the  railroad  defendants.  The  union  shop 
agreements  provide,  in  part,  that  all  non- 
operating  employees  of  the  railroad  defend- 
ants. Including  plaintiffs  and  those  repre- 
sented by  plaintiffs,  must  'as  a  condition  of 
their  continued  employment  subject  to  such 
agreements,  become  members  of  the  organi- 
zation party  to  this  agreement  representing 
their  craft  or  class  (the  labor  organization 
defendants  herein)  within  60  calendar  days 
of  the  date  they  first  performed  compensated 
service  as  such  employees  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement,  and  thereafter  shall 
maintain  membership  in  such  organizations' 
and  that  'nothing  in  this  agreement  shall 
require  an  employee  to  become  or  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  organization  if  such  mem- 
bership Is  not  available  to  such  employee 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
generally  applicable  to  any  other  member, 
or  if  the  membership  of  such  employee  is 
denied  or  terminated  for  any  reason  other 
than  the  failure  of  the  employee  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  as- 
sessments, not  including  fines  and  penalties  > 
uniformly  required  as  a  condition  of  acquir- 
ing or  retaining  membership;   •  •  •• 

"(4)  Pursuant  to  the  said  union  shop 
agreements,  and.  except  as  indicated  in  para- 
graph (3)  above,  each  of  the  plaintiffs  and 
each  member  of  the  class  they  represent  has 
been,  is  being,  and.  unless  the  Injunction 
requested  by  them  Is  grranted.  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  initiation  fees,  reinstatement 
fees  and  periodic  dues  in  substantial  amounts 
to  the  labor  organization  defendant  repre- 
senting his  or  her  craft  or  trade  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  or  continued  employ- 
ment, and  to  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  said  labor  organization  defendant. 

"(5)  The  funds  so  exacted  from  plaintiffs 
and  the  class  they  represent  by  the  latx>r 
union  defendants  have  been,  and  are  being, 
used  in  substantial  amounts  by  the  latter  to 
supp9rt  the  political  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent,  and  also  to  support  by 
direct  and  indirect  financial  contributions 
and  expenditures  the  political  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  State  and  local  public  offices, 
opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  rep- 
resent. The  said  funds  are  so  used  both  by 
each  of  the  labor  union  defendants  sepa- 
rately and  by  all  of  the  labor  union  defend- 
ants collectively  and  in  concert  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  organizations  not  par- 
ties to  this  action  through  associations, 
leagues,  or  committees  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"(6)  Those  funds  have  been  and  are  being 
used  in  substantial  amounts  to  propagate 
political  and  economic  doctrines,  concepts 
and  ideologies  and  to  promote  legislative 
programs  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  represent.  Those  funds  have  also  been 
and  are  being  used  in  substantial  amounta 
to  impose  upon  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they 
represent,  as  well  as  upon  the  general  public, 
conformity  to  those  doctrines,  concepta,  ide- 
ologies and  programs. 

"(7)  The  exaction  of  moneys  from  plain- 
tiffs and  the  class  they  represent  for  the  pur- 
poses and  activities  described  above  is  not 
reasonably  necessary  to  collective  bargaining 
or  to  maintaining  the  existence  and  position 
of  said  union  defendants  as  effective  bar- 
gaining agents  or  to  Inform  the  employees 
whom  said  defendants  represent  of  develop- 
mente  of  mutual  interest. 

"(8)  The  exaction  of  said  money  from 
plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent.  In  the 
fashion  set  forth  above  by  the  labor  union 
defendanta,  is  pursuant  to  the  union  shop 
agreementa  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  those  agreementa.  Said 
union  shop  agreementa  were  negotiated  and 
entered  into  and  are  maintained,  admin- 
istered, and  enforced  by  the  labor  union  de- 
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fendants' pursuant  to  the  prorlslona  of  tb« 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  USC.  sec.  161  et 
seq.)  and  particularly  section  3  (first),  (sec- 
ond), (third),  (fourth),  (seventh),  and 
(eleventh),  6,  6,  and  10  thereof.  Said  union 
shop  agreementa  are  permitted  by  section 
a  (eleventh)  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (4ft 
U.8.C.  163)  'notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tlslon  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  other  statute  of 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  Territory  thereof, 
or  of  any  State.'  Said  exaction  and  use  of 
money  and  said  union  shop  agreementa  and 
their  enforcement  are  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  law.  and  public  policy  of  this 
State,  and  are  are  contrary  to  the  statutes 
or  laws  of  other  States  in  which  the  de- 
fendant railroads  operate.  Said  exaction  and 
use  of  money,  said  union  shop  a^^reementa, 
and  section  3  (eleventh)  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  and  their  enforcement  violata  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  in  the 
first,  fifth,  ninth,  and  tanth  amendmenta 
thereto  guarantees  to  individuals  protection 
from  such  unwarranted  invasion  of  their 
personal  and  property  rlghta  (includlnc 
freedom  of  association,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom 
to  work,  and  their  political  freedom  and 
rlghta)  under  the  cloak  of  Federal  author- 
ity." 

On  the  basis  of  the«e  findings  the  trial 
court  perpetually  enjoined  the  defendant* 
"from  enforcing  the  said  union  shop  agree- 
menta (copies  of  which  are  attached  as  ex- 
hlbita  to  the  petition  herein)  and  from  dis- 
charging petitioners,  or  any  member  of  th« 
class  they  represent,  for  refusing  to  become 
or  remain  members  of.  or  pay  periodic  dues, 
fees,  or  assessmenta  to.  any  of  the  labor 
union  defendanta.  provided,  however,  that 
said  defendanta.  may  at  any  time  petition 
the  court  to  dissolve  said  injunction  upon 
a  showing  that  they  no  longer  are  engaging 
In  the  Improper  and  unlawful  activities  de- 
scribed above."  and  granted  money  Judg- 
menu  In  favor  of  three  plaintiffs. 

The  union  defendanta  filed  their  bill  of 
exceptions  In  this  court  In  which  they  as- 
signed error  on  Intarlocutory  rulings  and 
the  final  decree,  generally  and  specially,  of 
the  trial  court. 

1.  Error  is  assigned  on  the  order  allowing 
the  amendment  of  January  29.  1957  over  the 
objection  that  It  was  too  lata  to  change  the 
cause  of  action  (that  the  closed  or  union 
shop  agreement  violated  the  Ist.  6th.  9th.  and 
10th  amendmenta  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion). This  exception  cannot  be  entertained 
because  the  order  excepted  to  was  entered 
prior  to  the  order  dismissing  the  petition, 
which  order  was  reviewed  and  reversed  by 
this  court  In  Looper  v.  Georgia  Southern  A 
Florida  Ry.  Co..  supra,  and  the  union  de- 
fendanta not  having  sought  a  review  of  the 
order  of  January  29.  1957  by  cross-bill  of  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  too  lata  now  to  except.  Gauld' 
ing  V.  G<iulding.  210  Oa.  638  (81  S.E.  2d  830): 
Carmichael  Tile  Co.  v.  McCUlland,  213  Oa.  ^ 
656  (lOOSE.  2d902). 

2.  Error  is  assigned  on  the  order  allowing 
the  amendment  to  plaintiffs'  petition  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1958.  In  this  amendment  certain 
paragraphs  of  the  petition  were  deletad  and 
new  paragraphs  Inserted.  This  amendment 
set  out  specific  facta  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  several  plaintiffs  with  the  railroad 
defendanta  and  alleged  that  the  dues.  fees, 
and  assessments  required  by  the  union  de- 
fendanta are  being  and  will  be  used  to 
espouse  and  support  political  and  economic 
Ideologies  repugnant  to  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent.  It  further  alleged 
that  the  sole  authority  under  which  the 
union  defendanta  purported  and  purport  to 
bargain  and  contract  with  the  railroad  de- 
fendanta Is  by  virtue  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (46  UJB.CA.iecs.  153.  156)  and  that  the 
union  shop  contract  executed  by  the  de- 
fendanta la  conti^apr  to  the  laws  and  publlo 
policy  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  and.  Insofar 
as  the  Railway  Labor  Act  permlto  or  author- 
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the  union  defendanta  to  use  the  dues. 
fm,  and  assessmenta  paid  by  union  members 
for  Ideological  and  economic  doctrines  and 
to  support  political  candidates,  which  and 
whom  the  plaintiffs  oppose,  the  same  vlolatas 
the  provisions  of  the  1st.  5th,  9tli.  and  10th 
amendmenta  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  objections  to  this  amendment  were  on 
the  grounds  that  (a)  It  changed  the  cause 
of  action,  (b)  sought  to  change  the  theory  of 
the  case,  (c)  aought  further  relief  not  there- 
tofore sought,  and  (d)  the  assertion  of  Fed- 
eral rlghta  was  precluded  because  of  the 
plaintiffs'  motion  to  remand  the  case  from 
the  Federal  district  court. 

There  is  no  merit  to  any  of  these  objec- 
tions. When  the  case  was  reviewed  by  this 
court  (Looper  v.  Georgia  Southern  A  Florida 
Ry.  Co.,  rupra)  the  plaintiff's  right  to  pro- 
ceed was  sustained  by  the  reason  of  the 
allegations  that  the  agreement  violated  Fed- 
eral rlghta  The  amendment  merely  elab- 
orated the  allegations  originally  asserted. 

3.  On  liay  8,  1958.  at  a  pretrial  hearing 
the  court  grantad  plaintiff's  oral  motion 
requiring  the  defendant  unions  to  produce 
books,  records  and  documenta  over  the  ob- 
jection that  the  defendant  unions  had  no 
notice  that  such  motion  would  be  presented. 
Subsequently,  the  union  defendanta  filed  a 
motion,  which  was  denied,  to  suspend  thU 
order  until  their  plea  of  res  adjudicata  was 
passed  upon.  (The  record  discloses  that 
this  plea  was  subsequently  withdrawn.)  It 
is  asserted  that  these  orders  deprived  the 
defendant  unions  of  due  process  of  law  and 
the  equal  protectl6n  of  the  law  as  guaranteed 
by  the  i4th  amendment.  In  that  these  rul- 
ings deprived  them  of  an  adequata  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  the  case.  (The  bill  of 
exceptions  recites  that  no  constitutional 
questions  were  made  or  argued  to  the  court 
and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stipulation  of  facta.)  It  Is 
further  asserted  that  aftar  all  the  evidence 
had  been  Introduced  the  court  dented  the 
oral  request  of  counsel  for  the  defendant 
unions  to  postpone  oral  argument  until  a 
transcript  ot  the  proceedings  had  been  com- 
pleted and  briefs  prepared:  and  that  aftar 
the  court  had  orally  announced  Ita  conclu- 
sions, and  counsel  had  presented  to  the  court 
a  suggested  order,  the  court  allowed  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  unions  insufficient  time, 
before  signing  the  same,  to  consider  and 
offer  objections  as  to  the  terms  of  the  order. 
They  contand  that  thU  haaty  procedure  de- 
prived them  of  their  right  to  make  a  proper 
and  adequata  defense. 

Unless  the  legal  rlghta  of  the  parties  are 
prejudiced  or  denied,  this  court  will  not 
lntarfer«  with  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court  In  mattars  of  practice  In  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  causes  before  it  unless 
thU  discreUonary  power  has  been  exercised 
In  an  Illegal,  unjust  or  arbitrary  manner. 
John.K)n  V.  Holt,  3  Oa.  117(1);  Cooper  v. 
Jonea.  34  Oa.  473(3):  Mayor  *r.  of  the  City 
O/ Cttt/ibertv.  Broofcs,  49  Oa.  179(2):  Branch 
y.  The  Planters'  Loan  and  Savings  Bank, 
75  Oa.  343(  1 ) .  We  have  carefully  considered 
the  error  assigned  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  txlal  court  heard  and  disposed  of  the 
motions  and  requesta  In  the  trial  of  this  case 
and  cannot  say  that  his  dlsjxssltlon  of  them 
was  Illegal,  arbitrary  or  an  abuse  of  his 
discretion. 

4.  We  next  consider  the  assignmenta  of 
error  on  the  specific  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  contained  in  the  final 
decree.  These  objections  are  set  out  in  divi- 
sions 6-11  inclusive.  13-18  incltislve,  and  22 
of  the  bill  of  exceptions.  It  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  enumerata  the  several  ob- 
jections here.  The  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  court  are  fully  supported  by  the  plead- 
ings and  the  evidence  and  we  find  no  error  in 
these  assignmenta  of  error. 

5.  To  the  provision  of  the  final  decree  that 
it  operated  "as  an  adjudication  of  the  basic 
common  rlghta  asserted  by  the  plaintiffs  In 
their  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  other  em- 


ployees  of  the  defendant  railroads  similarly 
situated."  the  union  defendanta  assign  error 
on  the  ground  "that  the  case  cannot  prop- 
erly or  lawfully  adjudicata  rights  of  persons 
other  than  the  named  plaintiffs  and  inter- 
vening plaintiffs  because  the  persons  de- 
scribed as  constituting  the  class  cannot  prop- 
erly constituta  a  class  for  the  piu-pose  of  a 
class  action."  and  "that  a  class  action  can- 
not be  brought  or  maintained  on  behalf  of 
a  group,  the  componenta  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  the  mental  attitude  of 
persons  concerning  certain  matters."  The 
case  as  finally  amended  was  on  behalf  of 
plaintiffs  and  all  others  similarly  situated, 
who  had  a  common  Intarest  in  the  relief 
sought.  There  were  no  demurrers  Interposed 
that  the  complaint  was  not  a  proper  class 
action  as  permitted  under  code,  section  37- 
1002.  The  agreed  stipulation  of  facta  con- 
tains the  following: 

"5.  There  are  a  substantial  number  of 
other  employees  of  the  railroad  defendanta 
who  similarly  have  been  compelled  by  the 
union  shop  agreement,  against  their  wishes, 
to  become  members  of  the  defendant  labor 
union  organizations  In  order  to  maintain 
their  employment. 

"0.  There  was  a  substantial  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  railroad  defendanta  whose 
employment  was  terminated  against  their 
wishes,  although  their  services  were  satis- 
factory, by  reason  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
union  shop  agreement  and  the  refusal  of 
such  persons  to  become  members  of  the  labor 
union  defendanta. 

"7.  The  plaintiffs  and  intervening  plain- 
tiffs fairly  and  adequately  represent  for  the 
ptirposes  of  this  litigation  the  interesta  of 
the  employees  and  former  employees  of  the 
railroad  defendanta  specified  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  as  well  as  those  whose 
status  as  members  of  one  of  those  two  groups 
has  not  as  yet  been  finally  determined,  these 
being  all  those  employees  or  former  employ- 
ees of  the  railroad  defendanta  affected  by 
and  opposed  to  the  union  shop  agreement 
who  also  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  periodic 
dues,  fees  and  assessmenta  which  they  have 
been,  are  and  will  be  required  to  pay  to  sup- 
port ideological  and  political  doctrines  and 
candidates  and  legislative  programs  set  forth 
In  this  stipulation  of  facta  and  the  depo- 
sitions referred  to  in  the  stipulation  attached 
hereto,  or  for  other  purposes  other  than  the 
negotiation,  maintenance  and  administration 
of  agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules 
and  working  conditions,  or  wages,  hours, 
terms  or  other  conditions  of  employment  or 
the  handling  of  disputes  relating  to  the 
above." 

The  plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  repre- 
sent have  a  common  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  suit  and  the  ultimate  issues 
decided.  The  objection  interposed  to  this 
phase  of  the  decree  is  without  merit.  See 
OJay  Spread  Co.  v.  Hicks.  185  Oa.  507  (195 
S.E.  564);  Evans  v.  Louisville  de  Sashville 
Ry.  Co.,  191  Oa.  395  (12  SJ:.  2d  611);  Liner 
V.  City  of  RosvilU.  212  Oa.  664  (94  S.E.  2d 
862). 

6.  The  court  found  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that:  "(6)  Those  funds  have  been  and  are 
being  used  In  substantial  amounta  to  propa- 
gate political  and  economic  doctrines,  con- 
cepta and  Ideologies  and  to  promote  legisla- 
tive programs  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent.  Those  funds  have  also 
been  and  are  being  used  In  substantial 
amounta  to  impose  upon  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent,  as  well  as  upon  the 
general  public,  conformity  to  those  doctrines, 
concepta.  Ideologies  and  programs;  (7)  The 
exaction  of  moneys  from  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent  for  the  purposes  and 
activities  described  above  is  not  reasonably 
necesary  to  collective  bargaining  or  to  main- 
taining the  existence  and  position  of  said 
union  defendanta  as  effective  bargaining 
agenta  or  to  inform  the  employees  whom  said 


defendanta  represent  of  developmenta  of  mu- 
tual interest."  Under  our  previous  ruling 
(Looper  t.  Georgia  Southern  dt  Florida  Ry. 
Co.  supra)  that  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion were  sufflclent  to  state  a  cause  of  action 
for  equitable  relief,  which  ruling  became  the 
law  of  the  case,  the  evidence  before  the  trial 
court  not  only  authorized,  but  demanded  a 
finding  by  the  court  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
proven  the  case  as  laid  in  the  amended  peti- 
tion. In  the  statement  of  the  case  we  have 
set  out  the  pertinent  portions  of  the  stipu- 
lation of  facte.  The  record  in  this  case 
contains  1,075  pages  which  in  the  main  con- 
slsta  of  documentary  exhibita.  To  brief  the 
evidence  or  to  state  a  capsule  ^ummary  of 
the  same  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  We 
have  reviewed  this  evidence.  'It  jTvlly  sup- 
porta  the  conclusions  of  the  trisd  court. 

7.  The  court  found  as  a  matter  of  law  that: 

"(8)  The  exaction  of  said  money  from 
plaintiffs  and  the  class  they  represent,  in 
the  fashion  set  forth  above  by  the  labor 
union  defendants,  is  pursuant  to  the  union 
shop  agreementa  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  those  agree- 
menta. 

"Said  union  shop  agreementa  were  negoti- 
ated and  entered  into  and  are  maintained, 
administered,  and  enforced  by  the  labor 
union  defetdanta  and  the  railroad  defend- 
anta ptuviiant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.,  sec.  151  et  seq.) 
and  particularly  section  2  (first),  (second), 
(third),  (fourth),  (seventh),  and  (eleventh), 
5.  6,  and-  10  thereof. 

"Said  tinlon  shc^  agreementa  are  per- 
mitted by  section  2  (eleventh)  of  the  RaU- 
way  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C-A.  152)  'notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  erf  this  act,  or 
of  any  other  statute  or  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  Territory  thereof,  or  of  any  State.' 

"Said  exaction  and  use  of  money  and  said 
union  shop  agreementa  and  their  enforce- 
ment are  contrary  to  the  constitution,  the 
law  and  public  policy  of  this  State,  and  are 
contrary  to  the  statutes  or  laws  of  other 
States  in  which  the  defendant  railroads  oper- 
ate. Said  exaction  and  use  of  money,  said 
union  shop  agreementa  and  section  2  (elev- 
enth) of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  and  their 
enforcement  violate  the  UB.  Constitution 
which  In  the  1st,  5th,  9th,  and  10th  amend- 
menta thereto  g\iarantees  to  individuals  pro- 
tection from  such  unwarranted  invasion  of 
their  personal  and  property  rlghta  (including 
freedom  of  association,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom 
to  work,  and  their  political  freedcxn  and 
rlghta).  under  the  cloak  <rf  Federal  au- 
thority." Division  11  of  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions assigns  error  on  this  conclusion. 

In  our  opinion  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  union  shop  agreement  between  the  rail- 
road and  union  defendanta  was  executed 
only  by  virtue  of  section  2  (eleventh)  erf  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.A..  sec.  152). 
If  that  section  of  the  Federal  act  p>ermlta  or 
allows  the  defendanta  to  make  contracta  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rlghta  of  the 
plaintiffs,  they  have  the  right  to  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  contract  Insofar  as  it  may 
infringe  their  rlghta  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Railway  Emp.  Dept.  v.  Hanson 
(351  U.S.  225)  (76  S.  Ct.  714.  100  L.  Ed.  1112) ; 
American  Communiceaions  Association  v. 
Douds  (339  US.  382)  (70  S.  Ct.  674,  94  L.  ed. 
925);  Steele  v.  L  <fr  JV  Ry.  Co.  (323  VS.  192) 
(65  S.  Ct.  226,  89  L.  ed.  173). 

The  fundamental  constitutional  question 
is:  Does  the  contract  between  the  employ- 
ers of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  union  defend- 
anta. which  compels  these  plaintiffs,  if  they 
continue  to  work  for  the  employers,  to 
Join  the  unions  of  their  respective  crafte.  and 
pay  dues,  fees  and  assessmenta  to  the  unions, 
where  a  part  of  the  same  will  be  used  to 
support  political  and  econcMnlc  programs  and 
candidates  for  public  office,  which  the 
plaintiffs  not  only  do  not  approve  but  oppose. 
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violate  their  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
deprive  them  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law  under  the  1st  and  5th  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution? 

The  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  confer  rights. 
They  are  the  "shall  nots"  of  i^hat  the  Oovern- 
ment.  Its  agents  or  those  acting  under  the 
aegis  of  Its  authority  cannot  do  respecting 
the  enumerated  rights  of  the  Individual.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  contained  27 
specifications  of  the  wrongs  that  the  English 
King  and  Parliament  had  Inflicted  upon  In- 
dividuals living  In  the  American  Colonies. 
Magna  Carta  was  a  declaration  of  protest 
against  trespass  by  government  on  the  rights 
of  Individuals  and  an  affirmation  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  man  so  forthrlghtly  set  forth 
more  than  500  years  later  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Chapter  39  of  Magna  Carta  de- 
cleared:  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  Im- 
prisoned or  disseized  of  his  freehold  or 
liberties  of  free  customs  or  outlawed  or  exiled 
or  In  any  way  destroyed;  nor  shall  one  go 
upon  him.  nor  send  upon  him  but  by  the 
lawful  Judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  law  of 
the  land." 

During  Georgia's  colonial  period  Its  citizens 
were  taxed  to  pay  for  the  support  of  one 
religious  denomination  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  To  guarantee  the  people  of  the 
State  that  no  one  should  ever  be  compelled  to 
attend  or  support  any  church,  contrary  to 
his  own  faith  and  Judgment,  and  to  restrain 
the  arm  of  government  from  ever  attempt- 
ing, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  mold  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  the  people,  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia  of  1798  contained  this  provision: 
"No  person  within  this  State  shall,  upon  any 
pretence,  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  In  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  own  conscience,  nor  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  place  of  worship  con- 
trary to  his  own  faith  and  Judgment:  nor 
shall  he  ever  be  obligated  to  pay  tithes,  taxes, 
or  any  other  rate,  for  the  building  or  repair- 
ing any  place  of  worship,  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  minister  or  ministry,  contrary 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or  hath 
voluntarily  engaged  to  do.  No  one  religious 
society  shall  ever  be  established  in  this  State, 
in  preference  to  another:  nor  shall  any  person 
be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right 
merely  on  account  of  his  religious  principles" 
(art.  4.  sec.  10). 

The  Bill  of  Rights  preserves  the  untouch, 
able  rights  of  the  Individual  where,  in  the 
exercise  of  them,  no  harm  or  injury  results 
to  others  or  to  the  public.  Coercion  or  com- 
pulsion is  the  antithesis  of  freedom  or  liberty. 
In  the  area  of  choice,  support  or  asscclatlon. 
of  or  with  the  political  or  economic  views  of 
others,  the  individual  has  the  natural  right 
not  only  to  disagree  but  to  rebel  against 
either  regimentation  or  restraint  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  Judgment.  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
v.  Pollak.  313  U.S.  351  (72  Sup.  Ct.  813.  96 
L.  Ed.  1068),  In  discussing  the  meaning  of 
liberty  as  used  In  the  filth  amendment  said: 
"The  right  to  be  let  alone  is  indeed  the  be- 
ginning of  all  freedom.  »  •  •  Compulsion 
which  comes  from  circumstances  can  be  as 
real  as  compulsion  which  comes  from  a  com- 
mand." 

Certain  observations  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Jaclcson  in  writing  the  majority  opinion  for 
the  Court  In  West  Virginia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Bamette.  319  U.S.  624  (63  Sup.  Ct. 
1 178.  87  L.  Ed.  1628) ,  a  case  Involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  rules  adopted  by  a  local 
board  of  education  under  authority  of  a  State 
statute,  requiring  students  in  public  schools 
to  salute  the  flag  and  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  upon  penalty  of  expulsion 
for  refusal  to  comply,  are  worthy  of  repetition 
here.  In  holding  that  such  compulsory  ac- 
tion violated  the  1st  and  14th  amendraenU. 
Mr.  Justice  Jaclcaon  said:  "The  very  purpose 
of  a  BlU  of  RlghU  was  to  withdraw  certain 
subjects  from  the  vicissitudes  of  political 


controversy,  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  majorities  and  officials  and  to  establish 
them  as  legal  principles  to  be  applied  by  the 
courts.  One's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of 
worship  and  assembly,  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  may  not  t>e  submitted  to  vote; 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  election 
|atp.  638).  •  •  •  Those  who  begin  coercive 
elimination  of  dissent  soon  find  themselves 
exterminating  dissenters.  Compulsory  uni- 
fication of  opinion  achieves  only  the  una- 
nimity of  the  graveyard  |at  p.  641 1.  •  •  •  We 
set  up  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  the  Bill  of  Rights  denies  those  In 
power  any  legal  opportunity  to  coerce  that 
consent  |at  p.  641].  •  •  •  If  there  Is  any 
fixed  star  In  the  constitutional  constellation, 
It  Is  that  no  offlclal,  high  or  petty,  can  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  orthodox  In  politics, 
nationalism,  religion,  or  other  matters  of 
opinion  or  force  citizens  to  confess  by  word 
or  act  their  fulth  therein.  If  there  are  any 
circumstances  which  permit  an  exception, 
they  do  not  now  occur  to  us  (at  p.  642)." 

One  who  is  compelled  to  contribute  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  to  support  or  promote 
polit'.cal  or  economic  programs  or  support 
candidates  for  public  office  Is  Just  as  much 
d:^prlved  of  his  freedom  of  speech  as  if  he 
were  compelled  to  give  his  vocal  support  to 
doctrines  he  opposes.  Abraham  Lincoln 
asserted  a  similar  view  when  he  said:  "I  be- 
lieve each  individual  is  naturally  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  so  far  as  it  in  no  wise 
Interferes  with  any  other  man's  right." 
There  Is  a  common  saying  that,  "Money 
talks — sometimes  louder  than  the  spoken 
word."  In  the  case  at  bar  the  personal  con- 
victions of  the  plaintiffs  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues  are  being  combatted  by  the  use 
of  their  financial  contributions  to  foeter  pro- 
grams and  ideologies  which  they  oppose. 

This  Is  not  a  case  where  the  plaintiffs  are 
seeking  employment  with  the  railroads  which 
have  union  shop  agreements  providing  that 
to  be  employed  they  would  be  required  to 
join  a  union,  but  one  where  they  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  railroads  at  the  time  the  union 
shop  agreements  were  entered  Into  between 
the  defendants.  They  are  now  confronted 
With  the  choice  of  either  Joining  the  union  or 
surrendering  their  Jobs  and  benefits  that 
come  from  tenure  of  service,  and  seeking 
work  elsewhere.  If  the  requirement  by  the 
employer  of  his  employee,  as  a  condition  of 
his  employment,  that  he  agree  not  to  Join 
a  union,  subjecting  himself  to  be  discharged 
if  he  did  (now  forbidden  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  45  U.S.C.A..  sec.  152,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  29  U.S.C.A.,  sec. 
157)  Is  obncx-ous  to  the  emplos-ee's  economic 
freedom  to  contract,  then  the  requirement  by 
the  employer,  based  upon  an  act  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congrefs.  that  one  In  his  employ  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employment,  would 
be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  and  pay  dues, 
fees,  and  assessments  which  will  be  used  lu 
part  for  the  support  of  Ideologies  he  opposes, 
is  likewise  violative  of  his  freedom  to  con- 
tract under  the  fifth   amendment. 

While  these  observations  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  may  appear  as  being  old  fashioned 
and  representative  of  the  views  of  statesmen 
and  Judges  long  since  dead,  and  not  In  har- 
mony with  some  schools  of  thought  that 
maintain  that  the  Constitution  must  be  con- 
strued or  applied  to  meet  new  conditions  in 
the  light  of  present  day  thought,  and  that  the 
Constitution  must  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted— as  If  It  were  an  elastic  girdle — to 
accommodate  the  publlc^dlet.  we  win  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  Con- 
stitution can  only  be  changed  by  the  method 
provided  therein. 

In  light  of  our  prior  decision  In  this  case, 
and  what  has  been  said  above  and  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case,  the  final  decree  was  not 
erroneous  for  any  reason  assigned. 

Judgment  affirmed.  All  the  Justice* 
concur.  .    . 


OPPOSITION  TO  RADIOACnva 
WASTE  DISPOSAL  IN  THE  GULP 
OP    MEXICO 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
not  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the  ex- 
tent of  pollution  of  the  earth  and  its 
atmosphere  from  radioactive  materials. 
Our  scientists  differ  among  themselves 
as  to  the  amounts  which  the  human  body 
may  safely  absorb.  Experiments  are 
still  being  conducted  in  this  relatively 
new  field. 

That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  well  to  pause  a 
moment  and  consider  what  this  Nation 
and  other  nations  of  the  world  are  doing 
with  radioactive  materials.  We  have 
made  some  study  of  it  in  this  coimtry. 
but.  in  my  opinion,  not  enough  care  is 
being  exerci-sed. 

The  particular  case  in  point  Is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Industrial  Waste  Dis- 
posal Corp.  of  Houston.  Tex.,  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  permis- 
sion to  dispose  of  radioactive  waste  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Because  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  matter,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  conducted  a  hearing 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  January.  Pleadings 
in  the  case  were  still  coming  In  as  late  as 
April,  and  the  AEC  examiner  has  not 
yet  submitted  his  report. 

The  Industrial  Waste  Disposal  Corp. 
proposes  to  pick  up  radioactive  waste 
materials,  packaged  in  steel  dnims — 
small  steel  containers — and  then  add 
another  layer  of  concrete,  put  that  in  a 
big  steel  drum,  about  the  size  of  a  55- 
gallon  barrel,  and  dump  these  drums 
into  6,000  feet  of  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  about  150  miles  east  of  Port 
Isabel.  Tex.,  and  180  miles  south  of  Gal- 
veston. Tex.  The  application  Is  for  a 
2-year  license. 

Mr.  President,  the  Continental  Shelf 
off  the  coast  of  Texas  extends  from  about 
90  to  100  miles  into  the  gulf.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  take  these  drums  out  just  be- 
yond the  Continental  Shelf  and  dump 
them  there.  There  have  been  reports 
that  radioactive  material  dumped  in  the 
ocean  has  come  up  to  the  surface  and 
floated,  and  the  Coast  Guard  has  shot 
that  material  to  pieces  as  a  hazard  to 
navigation,  presumably  turning  the 
material  loose. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  vitally 
affectf  my  State  now,  and  will  also  affect 
it  in  the  future,  since  scientists  estimate 
the  packaging  will  deteriorate  in  about 
10  years. 

A  great  many  Americans  derive  their 
livelihood  from  the  gulf.  And  many, 
many  more  from  throughout  the  Nation 
enjoy  boating  and  fishing  and  other  rec- 
reational activities  in  this  area  along 
the  gulf  coast  of  Texas,  and  also  the 
gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida. 

In  the  future,  the  gulf  will  probably 
produce  more  of  the  Nation's  food  supply 
in  the  form  of  cultivated  plants  In  the 
sea.  and  will  also  become  more  popular 
as  a  recreation  center.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
shores  around  Australia  will  probably, 
according  to  studies  made,  be  the  most 
fertile  places  to  grow  such  food,  because 
of  their  shallow,  warm  waters.    Studies 
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ccmducted  at  Columbia  University  indi- 
cate that  in  less  than  100  years  people 
will  grow  a  great  deal  of  their  food  sup- 
ply in  the  sea,  and  that  they  will  obtain 
their  proteins  from  seafood  much  as 
they  now  obtain  it  from  steaks.  A  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  re- 
gard. These  waters  are  the  future  gar- 
dens of  the  world.  They  are  the  shallow, 
warm  waters  and  the  shallow  seas  of  the 
semitropicalarea. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
water  does  not  remain  stationary,  but 
is  continually  moving  with  the  tides  and 
reaches  shores  far  distant  from  the  gulf. 
The  Gulf  Stream  originates  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  flows  out  between  Florida 
and  Cuba,  to  wash  the  great  fishing 
banks  off  Newfoundland.  It  warms  the 
Britiih  Isles  and  western  Europe. 

If  these  radioactive  wastes  are  to  be 
dimiped  into  the  ocean,  they  should  be 
dumped  into  a  deep  part  of  a  still  water 
section  of  the  ocean,  and  not  close  by,  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  in  the  gulf,  where 
originates  the  Gulf  Stream  which  car- 
ries the  warm  current  food  supplies  to 
the  fish  which  grow  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  and  which  find  their 
way  to  American  and  Ehiropean  tables. 
These  are  not  still  sections  of  the  ocean, 
where  no  currents  flow. 

Th.s  is  why  I  feel.  In  view  of  the 
current  controversy  over  the  allowable 
safety  limits  of  radioactivity,  that  pro- 
Ftosal.*;  such  as  this  should  be  carefully 
examined. 

Some  persons  contend  that  the  ma- 
terial which  Is  to  be  dumped  has  a  low 
level  of  radioactivity,  and.  in  the  pack- 
aging, is  safe.  Some  say  that  the  pack- 
aging might  last  a  century.  However, 
this  is  material  which  is  dangerous 
enough  to  require  packaging,  and  we 
know  that  some  of  it  has  escaised  from 
the  packaging.  It  requires  more  than 
the  normal  procedures  of  waste  disposal, 
such  as  a  city  dump,  where  p>eopIe  and 
animiiLs  might  be  exposed  to  it  without 
haim 

Everybody  recognizes  the  danger,  and 
it  is  now  said,  "Let  us  dump  this  ma- 
terlsd  off  the  edge  of  the  Continental 
Shelf." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas  for  raising  this  issue.  We  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  likewise  have  been 
concerned  about  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Texas  recalls  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  matter,  but  several  years  ago  the 
great  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  did 
such  wonderful  medical  work  for  the 
primitive  peoples  of  the  African  Jungle, 
raised  this  question  in  a  most  eloquent 
plea  to  the  conscience  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  In  that  plea  Dr.  Schweitzer 
mentioned  the  possible  impact  of  radio- 
active waste  on  the  fish  and  life  of  the 
Columbia  River,  which  is  in  my  native 
State  and  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Dr.  Schweitzer  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Hanford  atomic  energy  works  might 
possibly  contaminate  the  fish  life  of  the 
Columbia  River,   which  river  contains 


more  valuable  salmon  runs  than  any 
other  river  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
mentioned  that  it  could  be  a  threat  to 
the  health  of  the  people  who  eat  fish  all 
over  the  world. 

Of  course,  fishing  Is  one  of  our  great 
industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We 
have  a  very  direct  stake  in  the  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  so 
pertinently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I  wanted  the  Senator  to  know  that  the 
question  which  he  raises,  as  important 
to  the  gulf  coast,  is  also  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  Pacific  coast.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  him  to  know  that 
less  than  2  hours  ago  I  questioned  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Public  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  this 
very  question.  The  witness  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  pollution  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  from  the  Hanford  plant. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  start  asking 
a  few  questions,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information,  and  that  we  talk  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  We  should  find  out 
what  the  facts  are  before  the  earth  is 
contaminated.  We  should  learn  how 
much  contamination  is  taking  place. 
Sterility  and  leukemia  in  the  human  race 
are  more  important  than  whether  some- 
body gets  the  waste  from  a  plant  dis- 
posed of  cheaply. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  are  grateful 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  takes  an 
interest  not  only  in  his  own  vast  area, 
but  also  in  our  region.  I  think  the  last 
place  there  ought  to  be  governmental 
economy  or  private-industry  economy  is 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  perilous  radioactive  materials  are 
safeguarded  when  disposed  of,  whether  it 
be  in  the  ground  or  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  seven  seas. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  dump 
this  material  at  sea.  we  have  all  kinds  of 
hazards  to  guard  against. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Texas  re- 
members that  last  year  there  was  great 
anxiety  in  the  ocean  area  off  New  York 
when  a  barge  loaded  with  radioactive 
materials  in  containers  broke  loose  from 
its  tow.  A  vast  array  of  Coast  Guard 
vessels,  police  vessels,  and  fire  vessels 
were  scouring  the  entire  area,  because 
the  material  could  have  been  a  menace 
to  fish  life,  to  swimmers,  to  other  vessels, 
and  indeed  to  all  the  human  and  animal 
life  in  the  area. 

This  is  no  trifling  matter  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  discussing  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  again  adding  the  weight  of 
his  knowledge  to  the  discussion.  The 
Senator  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  this  subject.  I  know  from  talking  to 
him  in  the  past  and  from  his  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he  is  well 
informed  about  the  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  utmost  importance;  that  it  is 
not  a  regional  ae  local  matter  affecting 
simply  the  shores  of  Texas. 


As  I  pointed  out,  the  waters  in  the 
gulf  chum  up  and  enter  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Florida  and  Cuba  and  goes  even  so  far 
as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Gulf  Stream 
travels  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
we  can  observe  the  different  colors  in 
the  water  as  it  flows  northward  to  its 
destination.  We  can  observe  distinct 
changes  in  colors  over  a  space  of  a  mile 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  through  the 
ocean. 

The  Gulf  Stream  carries  an  abundance 
of  organisms  and  small  life  which  go  up 
to  the  great  flih  runs  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, where  the  fish  feed  off  the  food 
carried  northward  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
That  is  the  way  the  radioactive  material 
will  be  carried. 

The  Gulf  Stream  goes  to  the  fishing 
banks  off  Newfoundland,  and  that  is  the 
main  area  where  the  fish  are  caught. 
The  fish  find  their  way  to  the  dinner 
tables  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  This  problem  con- 
cerns the  whole  world. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  problem 
does  concern  the  whole  world,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Atlantic  community. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  consider  the 
future.  The  estimate  is  that  the  drums 
being  used  in  which  to  store  and  sink 
this  material  will  last  approximately  10 
years. 

I  feel  that  the  contamination  of  t^e 
gulf  in  this  manner  could  v;ell  be  detri- 
mental not  only  to  marine  life  but  also 
to  human  life,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  other  sources 
of  radioactivity  which  are  already  pres- 
ent in  our  environment. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read 
the  resolution  in  its  entirety,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing the  contamination  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs  of 
Texas.  Inc.,  on  April  23,  1959.  It  is  a 
two-page  resolution  which  recoimts  some 
of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  disposal  of 
this  material,  and  recounts  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  intervention  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Docket 
No.  27-9,  to  oppose  the  disposal  of  this 
radioactive  waste  material  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  all  the  sportsmen's  clubs  in 
the  State  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  or  Sportsmen's  Clttbs  or  Texas. 

Inc.,  Opposing  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 

IN  THE  Gttlf  or  Mexico 

Whereas  Sportsmen's  Clubs  of  Texas.  Inc.. 
being  an  organlEation  founded  upon  the  firm 
belief  that  the  marine  and  wildlife  resources 
of  Texas  has  an  economic,  recreational,  and 
social  value  which  should  be  protected,  con- 
served, and  perpetuated  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  posterity;  &nd 

WhereM  this  organisation  believes  that 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  of  the  bays  and 
tidal  waters  connected  therewith,  constitute 
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•  very  Important  part  of  th«  marln*  ftnd  wlld« 
life  reaourcea  of  thU  State  and  tbat  the  Quit 
of  Mexico  and  the  bayi  and  tidal  wateri  con- 
nected therewith  have  great  economic, 
recreational,  and  aocial  value  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Tezaa  but  to  the  people 
of  all  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  organisation  Is  accordingly 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  and  protection 
of  said  waters  and  the  marine  life  contained 
therein;  and 

Whereas  the  Indiutrlal  Waste  Disposal 
C!orp.  has  made  application  to  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  Docket  No. 
27-0  for  permission  to  dispose  of  radioactive 
waste  material  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  Sportsmen's  Clubs  of  Texas,  Inc., 
has  intervened  in  said  matter  now  pending 
before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved    by    the    ^ard    of    directors    of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  of  Texas,  Inc.,  at  its  direc- 
tors meeting  in  Austin,   Tex.,  on  April  23, 
1959,  by  unanimous  decision  of  its   board. 
That  the  board  of  directors  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs  of  Texas,  Inc.,  find  and  conclude  that 
the  proposed  plan  of  Industrial  Waste  Dis- 
posal Corp.  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  sea  disposal  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
of  radioactive  waste  material,  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  and  will  adversely  affect  the 
marine  life  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  all 
bays  and  tidal  waters  connected  therewith, 
and  that  said  proposed  plan  If  allowed  to  go 
Into  effect  will  seriously  affect  If  not  destroy 
the  economic  and  recreational  value  of  said 
waters;  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sea 
Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  natural  resources 
that  we  have  that  stlU  remains  virtually  un- 
spoiled and  unoontaminated,  and  from  which 
la  produced  a  great  part  of  our  food  supply 
and  will  In  all  probability  produce  an  even 
greater  amount  of  our  food  In  the  future, 
together    with    the    unlimited    recreational 
facilities  of  the  waters  and  ranches  thereof, 
Sportamen's  Clubs  of  Texas,  Inc.,  feels  that 
In  the  interest  of  eoniervatlon  and  In  the 
health,  welfare,  and  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Ttxaa  and  of  the  United  BUtee, 
thai  U  aooordlngly  be  made  known  to  each 
U.t.  lanator  and  Moh  Mamber  of  ih«  UJ, 
KouM  of  RaprMtntatlvea  from  Texas,  thai 
■porlMnin'e  Cluba  of  TtxM,  Ino  ,  nppoeee  tht 
propos«4  piMn  of  tht  Xnduitrlal  WasU  DU« 
poial  Oorp,,  Iha  U.l,  Atomio  Intrgy  Com* 
minion,  and  all  olh«ra  who  may  now  or  later 
tnlanaln  dtelree  of  tea  dtapoeal  of  radtoaollv* 
WMit  m«wrlftl  In  lh«  QuU  of  Mtileoi  ftad  bt 
II  furlhtr 

JI»M>4i)Ml,  Thai  tht  MMeuUn  uerttiiry  of 
tht  Iperltmtnt  Olubt  of  TtNta,  I»e,,  bt 
Initrueittf  lo  ftirnUh  a  ropy  of  this  resolu- 
tion 10  t«eh  UJ,  Stnutnr  and  tnch  Mtmbtr 
of  tht  U,l,  NouM  of  Ktpmtnuuvtt  from 
tht  Halt  of  TtMaa, 

Mr.  YARBOROUOM.  Mr.  Prtitdtnt. 
X  partphrftit  thf  rtioluUoii  to  uy  that, 
In  f  flr«et.  th«  pita  ii,  "Don't  dump  atomie 
watt*  on  our  rtd  inappt r  paoka  and  pol- 
luttthtm," 

Mr,  MORSE  obtained  tha  noor. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Mr,  Prta- 
Ident,  win  the  Senator  yield  to  me  ao 
that  I  may  make  a  very  brief  aUtement? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


VISITS  TO  MILITARY  CEMETERIES 
ABROAD  BY  WIDOWS.  MOTHERS. 
AND  NEXT  OF  KIN  OP  DECEASED 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  evening  I  introduced  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  which  would 
allow  mothers  and  widows  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  make 


pilgrimages  abroad  to  visit  military 
cemeteries.  The  widows  and  mothers 
authorized  to  go  would  be  the  next  of 
kin  of  military  persoimel  interred  In 
such  cemeteries. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  pay  the  expenses  for  such  visits, 
and  the  privilege  would  be  restricted  to 
next  of  kin  who  have  not  previously  been 
accorded  the  privilege. 

The  Government  previously  sponsored 
such  pilgrimages  under  Public  Law  952 
of  the  70th  Congress.  I  understand  that 
authority  has  expired,  and  many  moth- 
ers, widows,  and  other  next  of  kin  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  trip.  They 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  was  moved  to  introduce  this  bill  by 
having  seen  the  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Punch- 
bowl Crater  in  Honolulu.  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
that  cemetery  when  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  urged  that  it  be 
located  there,  rather  than  divided  with 
a  cemetery  on  the  more  distant  island 
of  Guam. 

The  reason  I  selected  Hawaii  for  the 
site  was  that  it  was  nearer,  and  It  would 
be  easier  for  Gold  Star  Mothers,  widows, 
and  next  of  kin  to  visit  the  graves.  That 
cemetery  is  now  being  completed,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have  abroad. 
It  is  a  beautiful  resting  place  for  the  re- 
mains of  deceased  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  have  Introduced  the  bill  at  this  time 
in  the  belief  that,  with  the  approach  of 
Memorial  Day,  this  would  be  an  appro- 
priate time  for  its  consideration,  I  hope 
*  hearings  will  be  held  In  the  near  future, 
and  that  the  bill  would  receive  general 
support  from  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent Uiat  tht  text  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  fol- 
lowing thett  rtmarki. 

Thtrt  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (8, 
1088)  to  tnable  the  mothers  and  widowt 
of  deoeaaed  mnnbers  of  the  Armed  Koi-cei 
now  Interred  In  cemeteries  outside  tht 
eonttnentnl  Umlta  of  tht  Unlttd  Statti 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  such  ermeterlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
aafollowti 

ft  U  tntrfed  by  t/>e  fftatlt  tntf  flouie  of 

^«prf»fHfUv*a  of  tht  VnHf4  Afeffs  n/ 
4mrr<r«  in  OoNyr^ts  assemblMf,  Thai  tht 
•tertury  of  Dtftntt  la  htrtby  authorlitd  lo 
arrangt  for  pllgrlmagtt  to  etrntttrtta  loeattd 
ouialdt  tht  eontlntnial  Itmlia  of  tht  tJnittd 
■UtN  by  mothers  and  widowt  of  membert  of 
tht  military  ur  naval  furota  of  tht  Unlttd 
■tatta  who  died  In  tht  mlUury  or  naval 
atrvlct  at  any  timt  bttwttn  Dtctmbtr  T,  1941, 
and  Dectmbec  SI.  lB4t,  and  whose  remains 
art  now  Inti^rred  In  such  cemeteries.  Such 
pllgrlmagta  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
tht  Unlttd  States  undtr  tht  oondlUons  att 
forth  In  itetlon  8. 

Sic.  a.  Tht  conditions  under  which  the 
pilgrimages  may  be  made  are  as  follows; 

(a)  Invitations  to  make  tht  pilgrimages 
shall  be  extended  In  the  name  of  the  UnitPd 
States  to  the  mothers  and  widows  for  whom 
the  pllgrimagee  are  authorlied  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  section  1. 

(b)  Upon  acceptance  of  the  inrltatlon  tht 
mother  or  widow  ahaU  be  enttUed  to  makie 
one  such  pilgrimage;  but  no  mother  or  wldoW 
who  has  previous  to  the  pilgrimage  visited 
cemeteries  described  in  section  1  shaU  be 
entlUed  to  make  any  such  pilgrimage,  and 


no  mother  or  widow  shall  be  entlUed  to  make 
more  than  one  such  pilgrimage. 

(c)  The  pilgrlmaees  shall  be  made  at  such 
timet  during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
one  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(d)  ror  the  purpose  of  the  pilgrimage*  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  ( 1 )  issue  special  pass- 
ports, limited  to  the  duration  of  the  pil- 
grimage, to  mothers  and  widows  making  the 
pilgrimages  and  to  such  personnel  as  may 
be  selected  to  accompany  and /or  arrange  for 
the  pilgrimages,  if  such  motliers,  wldjws,  and 
personnel  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  Issue  suitable  travel  documents.  If 
aliens.  No  fee  for  either  of  such  documents 
or  for  any  application  therefor  shall  be 
charged.  Such  alien  mothers,  widows,  and 
personnel  shall  be  permitted  to  return  and 
be  granted  admission  to  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  any  law,  convention,  or 
treaty  relating  to  the  immigration  or  exclu- 
sion of  aliens,  if  the  return  is  made  within 
the  period  covered  by  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
particular  group  or,  in  the  esse  of  personnel, 
within  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  by  regulation  prescribe;  except 
that  in  any  case  of  unavoidable  detention 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  extend  in  such 
case  the  time  during  which  return  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  such  laws,  conven- 
tions, or  treaties. 

(e)  The  pilgrimages  shaU  be  by  the  shortest 
practicable  route  and  for  the  shortest  prsc- 
ticable  Ume,  to  be  deaignnted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  mother  or  widow  while  engaged  upon 
the  pilgrimage  herein  provided  for,  tbe 
United  Sutee  shall  pay  the  cost  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  body  for  burial  (including  tht 
cost  of  a  suitable  casket)  and  truiuportatlon 
of  the  same  with  escort  to  the  home  of  tht 
dectased.  In  the  ease  of  any  mother  or 
widow  willfully  falling  to  conUnue  the  pU. 
grimage  of  her  particular  group,  tht  Unlt*4 
Stattt  shall  not  Incur  or  bt  subject  to  any 
exttens*  with  regard  to  her  pilgrlmnce  after 
auch  failure. 

(f)  Vtattia  ownrd  or  operated  by  the 
Unlttd  Btattt  Ojvtrnmtht  ur  any  agency 
thereof  shall  bt  uttd  for  traiuipurtatlun  at 
ata  wherever  pracUrablt, 

(g)  Buitnbit  trans|>ortRtion.  aecnmmoda* 
t'ona,  meals,  and  other  neresritlee  pertnin* 
Ing  U^ereln,  ns  prescrlbwl  by  the  Mrrrnsry 
of  Defense,  shall  be  furnished  tarh  inotltrr 
or  widow  iitchidcKl  In  sny  pilvrimnge  fur  tht 
tntirt  disianrt*  at  nea  aitd  ui\  Innd  and  whilt 
sujnurning  at  the  piact  where  stich  rtmtltry 
la  located  and  while  tn  ruutt  in  the  United 
■tattt  frttm  h«tmt  to  port  and  from  iwrt  lu 
himtt.  Cabln*clnaK  arcontmndrtUuna  ihaii  bt 
f\«ri\ished  fnr  all  trM?)iiportnth>n  tt  sea.  No 
mother  «»r  wirtnw  shnll  be  enlltled  by  rensnn 
Of  any  payineiit  mixde  by  or  for  her,  to  lit 
ruriiished  by  tht  Coveritmenl  with  trnna- 
portatlon,  accDmmodaUnna,  meals,  and  ether 
ntotMlUtt  pertaining  Uiertio  dlfftreni  In 
kind  from  thutt  urtccrlbrd  by  Uit  SecrtUry 
of  Defenat  for  tht  pllgriinngt  uf  the  )>«r. 
tlruiar  group, 

(h)  All  pllgrlmaget  shnll  be  madt  In  ao- 
eordnnce  with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  from  time  tn  time  pre- 
tcribt  as  to  tht  timt,  route,  lUnerarlaa,  com- 
position  of  grou|>a,  acoommodatlona,  trana- 
porutlon,  progrsm,  arrangements,  manage- 
ment, and  otlier  mature  peruinlng  to  auch 
pilgrimages. 

Sic,  S,  (a)  In  carrying  Into  effect  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  this  Act  the  Serretary  of  Defense 
Is  authoriced  to  do  all  things  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  prescribed,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  with  or  without  adver- 
tising. Including  the  engagement  by  contract 
or  otherwise  of  such  personal  services  as  may 
be  necessary  without  regard  to  civil -servlct 
requirements  and  restrictions  of  laws  gov- 
erning the  employment  and  compensation  of 
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employttt  of  the  United  BUtee.  and  to  de- 
taU  for  duty  in  oonnecUon  with  the  pU- 
grimaga  auch  oOotn  of  tbt  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Fore*  for  auch  tan*  as  may  bt  neetMary 
without  regard  to  existing  laws  and  regu- 
laUOBtl  goirerning  the  detail  of  offlcers.  Any 
appropriations  for  carrying  this  Act  into 
effect  shall  tw  available  for  the  payment  m 
advance  of  such  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  and  other  traveling  expenses 
as  may  be  preecrit>ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  travel  of  pilgrims  and  for 
the  payment  of  mUeage,  reimbursement  of 
actual  traveling  expenses  or  per  diem  In  lieu 
thereof,  as  authorised  by  law.  to  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  pay  and 
traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees.  ln> 
eluding  civilian  employees  or  the  National 
Military  Establishment  who  may  be  tempo- 
rarily detaUed  for  thU  service. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  As  used  In  thU  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "mother"  means  mother, 
stepnoother,  mother  through  sdoptlon.  or 
any  woman  who  stood  In  loco  parentis  to 
the  deceased  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  eighteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  birth  of  such  memt>er 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  The  term  "widow"  means  a  widow 
who  has  iu>t  remarried  since  the  death  of 
the  member  of  the  nUUtary  or  naval  forces. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
CX)LUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  before 
commi'ntlng  briefly  on  eeveral  items  I 
wish  to  discuss,  let  me  say  that  this 
morning  I  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia \n  oppoalUon  to  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  home  rule  bill  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  In  my  opinion  8, 
e&9  U  a  shocking  propoaal  for  a  eom- 
prnmlNt  of  the  rlihu  of  Arat  ciaai  cltlaen- 
ship  in  the  Diatrlet  of  Columbia. 

The  preatnt  occupant  of  the  rhalr  la 
the  dlaUngulahtd  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  lURTUTTl.  I  made  uae  of  him  aa 
my  rhiof  authority  in  the  hearing  thla 
morning  before  tht  Diatrlet  of  Columbia 
Bubcommittee  on  tht  Judiciary,  U))on 
Ihnl  oocttslon,  In  hU  abaence .  I  cxpreaaed 
to  tiir  subcommittee  the  vlewa  ^hleh  I 
now  wlah  to  expreM  to  him  in  peraun 
I  wlih  to  txprtaa  my  deep  appreciation 
for  tht)  autliorltailvt  itaiimuny  he  had 
proviuuaty  given  before  the  aame  aubcom- 
mittre  I  know  of  no  Mtmbtr  of  Con- 
great  end  no  one  tlat  m  tht  Nation  who 
la  betu>r  qualined  as  an  authority  and  an 
export  to  teatlfjr  on  territorial  rule. 

TtM  ttnator  from  Alaska,  now  preald- 
Ing  ovttr  the  Senate,  waa  for  many  yeara 
tht  nonvoting  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUUvea  from  th(>  Territory  of 
Alaaka,  He  made  a  great  record,  aa  he 
la  making  a  great  record  aa  a  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Alaaka  knows  the 
pltfalla  of  territorial  rule.  The  Senator 
from  Alaaka  knows  what  a  march  back- 
ward it  would  be  for  the  Congreaa  to 
make  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Terri- 
tory ir.  1959.  It  is  almoet  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  administration  would 
make  such  an  absurd  proposal  of  back- 
wardness in  1959. 

I  quoted  at  length  this  morning  from 
the  brilliant  testimony  which  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alaska  gave  on  a  prevloua 
occasion  before  the  same  subcommittee. 
I  incorporated  It  In  my  testimony,  and 
associated  myself  with  the  obeervatlons 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaaka. 

I  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out  in  his 
own  testimony  that  this  so-called  home 
rule  bill  did  not  provide  any  democratic 
government  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  provided  for  an  ap- 
pointed executive — resf>oiisible  to  whom? 
To  the  appointing  authority,  not  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, imder  the  terms  of  the  bill.  S.  659, 
the  appointed  executive  would  keep  his 
eye  open  to  see  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
pointing authority  smiled  on  his  course 
of  action  as  Governor. 

I  did  not  wish  to  forego  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala&ka 
for  his  statesmanship  and  for  the  great 
help  he  was  to  us  in  his  testimony.  As 
one  of  those  who  have  been  fighting  for 
many  years  in  the  Senate  for  true  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  was 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
pointed  out  the  shortcomings  of  a  so- 
called  territorial  home  rule,  based  upon 
his  own  experience  as  a  Delegate  for 
many  years  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

In  my  testimony  this  morning  I  dis- 
cussed again  the  administration  proposal 
which  is  based  upon  expediency.  It  is 
said  that  we  should  pass  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  because  if  we  do  so.  perhaps  the 
House  will  paas  aome  home  rule  bill.  I 
said  tlien,  and  I  repeat  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  that  we,  aa 
Senators,  have  the  obligation  and  the 
trust  to  protect  the  legislative  procesaea 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  compromlae  them, 
not  pollute  them,  not  turn  the  floor  of 
tht  Senate  into  a  aort  of  pretrial  con- 
ftrenoe  hearing  before  mteting  In 
eonfertnot  with  the  Houat. 

The  argument  that  wt  should  vott  for 
tht  bill  beeauat  we  might  get  It  through 
the  House  completely  ignorea  the  confer- 
rnce  proctdurci  of  tht  8cnatt  and  ot 
the  Nouae,  Our  duty  and  our  truat  U  to 
paai  the  kind  of  home  rult  bill  that  wt. 
the  Bonate,  think  the  people  of  tht  Dia- 
trlet of  Columbia  ahould  havt,  Z(  tht 
Houat  will  not  io  ilona.  and  paatti  an 
inttrtor  bill,  wt  havt  tht  conftrtnct 
procedure  to  Iron  out  our  dlffervneea.  it 
poaalble,  on  tht  baali  of  conaclonablt 
compromise. 

I  am  keenly  dlaappolnted  that  thtrt 
art  thoae  who  think  we  would  be  acting 
within  the  proprletlN  If  we  wtrt  to  paaa 
a  territorial  bill,  on  tht  baala  of  tht  argu- 
mtnt  that  wt  should  paaa  leat  than  what 
we  think  the  people  uf  the  Distriot  of 
Columbia  ought  to  have  becauae  then  we 
would  have  a  chance  of  getting  tht  bill 
through  the  House.  Such  a  course  would 
pollute  the  legislative  stream.  It  would 
compromise  principle.  We  cannot  com- 
promise principle  even  so  little  and  have 
any  left,  t>ecau8e  the  moment  we  com- 
promise it  we  destroy  it. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  ahould 
pass  the  bill  because  once  there  was  a 
territorial  form  of  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia :  but  the  proponents 
of  the  argument  forget  to  tell  us,  or  never 


did  their  homework  ao  that  they  never 
learned  it  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
period  of  Territorial  government  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  waa  a  colossal  fail- 
ure. It  lead  to  great  corruption.  It  waa 
such  an  irreepcxisible  govenmient  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  C(«Kres8  waa  appointed 
to  investigate  it.  On  July  20, 1874.  there 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  the  result 
of  the  investigation,  together  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Territorial 
government  be  abolished  because  it  waa 
such  a  colossal  fadlure. 

I  have  discussed  at  length  this  morn- 
ing; the  territorial  history  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  benefit  of  the  ncmreading 
editors  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
Washington  Post,  in  April  1959.  wrote  an 
editorial  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion s  alleged  home-rule  bill.  They  had 
something  to  say  in  support  of  the  terri- 
torial bill,  and  made  the  point  that  we 
once  had  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
course,  the  trouble  with  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Washington  Post  in  1959  is 
that  they  did  not  read  the  editorials  of 
the  previous  editorial  writers  of  the 
Wiishlngton  Post  for  many  years  in  the 
past.  I  put  into  the  committee  record 
this  morning  editorial  after  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  in  support  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Neely- Morse 
bill,  which  three  times  passed  the  Senate, 
in  principle.  It  is  a  bill  which  calls  for 
the  election  of  a  mayor,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  franchlae  of  the 
clt  liens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
running  their  local  government 

When  the  preaent  editorial  writers  of 
the  Waahlngton  Post  wrote  the  editorial 
in  April  1958  they  apparently  had  not 
even  read  what  waa  previously  publiahed 
by  the  Waahlnaton  Post  on  the  matter 
of  home  rult,  Thty  obvloualy  had  not 
ro\\A  tht  hlatory  of  tht  territorial  form 
of  government  Juat  a  ftw  ytart  back,  tn 
tht»  lITO'a.  to  bad  waa  that  txptrltnct 
thitt  tht  Congrtaa  abollahed  tht  ttrrl- 
toi  lal  form. 

X  do  not  know  what  wt  art  lolmi  to  do 
to  ttt  ptoplt  In  ConirtM  and  ptoplt  In 
rtaponalblt  poalUona  of  public  oblnlon 
foimatlon  to  do  thttr  booiwork.  X  wlah 
to  aay  ihat.X  think  tht  rtlttratlon  and 
rtmphMla  of  tht  uiUmony  of  tht  prai- 
em  occupant  of  tht  ehalr.  tht  ttnator 
from  Alaaka  I  Mr.  BartlbttI.  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  ttrrttorlal  homt-rult  bill  in 
tht*  Diatrlet  of  Columbia  had  a  tailing 
effect  thla  morning,  aa  f ar  aa  tht  rtcord 
of  the  Diatrlet  of  Columbia  Commltttt  U 
concerntd.  I,  frtah  from  tht  htarlng, 
after  about  3  hours  of  ttaUmony.  wiah  to 
take  advantage  of  this  first  opportunity 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaaka  for  tht 
great  support  he  la  giving  us  on  thla  iaaue. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr,  BballI,  who  haa  also 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  ua.  He 
also  teatlfled  before  the  committee  at  an 
earlier  aeaslon  and  made  very  clear  his 
position  in  support  of  a  true  home-rule 
bill,  such  as  the  Neely-Morse  bill  of  years 
pa«t,  which  has  now  become  the  Morse 
bill,  but  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  bill  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Neely,  now  deceased,  and  I  worked 
out  years  ago. 
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I  oloM  th«M  oommentt  cm  horn*  rule 
by  Mylng .  m  I  did  in  the  committee  thla 
morning,  that  I  never  purport  to  apeak 
for  the  dead.  I  am  alwayt  lurprlsed  and 
somewhat  ehooked  at  the  presumption 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  and  oth- 
er*, sometimes,  to  purport  to  speak  for 
the  dead,  when  they  try  to  tell  us  what 
the  position  of  some  great  leader  who 
has  gone  beyond  would  be  If  he  were 
alive  today.  I  do  not  purport  to  speak 
for  the  great  Matt  Neely.  I  put  Into 
the  RicoMo  the  last  statement  he  made 
from  his  hospiui  bed  at  Bethesde  Naval 
Hospital  In  opposlUon  to  a  territorial 
home  rule  bill  and  in  support  of  a  home 
rule  bUl  which  rests  on  the  major  prln- 
elplt  of  tht  tltotlon  of  a  mayor. 

Mr.  President—* 

The     PR181DINO     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Oregon, 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF 
8INATOR  M0R8X 

Mr.  M0R8B.  Mr.  Prtsldent,  while  X 
was  In  committee  this  morning,  testi- 
fying, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senntor  from 
ArkansM  l  Mr.  Fvliriokt  I  made  »  sute- 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senste  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  X  made  yesterday 
In  answer  to  the  libelous  charge  con- 
tained in  the  Chrlstlgn  Science  Monitor 
and  the  Pendleton  last-Oregonlnn  in 
the  form  of  an  arUole  written  by  Mr. 
Neal  SUnford,  In  which  he  lylngly  end 
falsely  charged  that  at  the  Herter  nom- 
Instion  hearings  I  brought  into  the  heer- 
Ing  my  own  tape  recorder  and  proceeded 
to  tape  the  tesUmony  of  Mr.  Herter  In 
answer  to  a  series  of  quesUons  that  Z 
put  to  him. 

I  wish  publicly  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  his  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
as  Z  have  In  a  written  note  to  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MANsriKLD).  who  presently  Is  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  who  yes- 
terday afternoon,   when  Z  first  raised 
this  matter  of  personal  privilege,  rose  In 
his  place  and  also  added  his  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  this  libelous  charge  dis- 
tributed by  these  two  papera  was  a  pure 
fabrication  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanford, 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  editor  of  the  East  Oregon* 
Ian  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  libelous  nature  of  this  story,  and 
today  I  have  supplemented  those  two 
wires  with  letters  to  each  one  of  those 
editors.    They  speak  for  themselves.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
grams and  the  letters  be  published  In  the 
RicoRD.  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJeoUon,  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Mr.  KmwiN  Oanmam. 

Kditor,  ChrUtimn  Scitnc*  UTenUor. 

gotten.  McM, 

Z  have  Just  been  informed  that  the 
Christian  SoUno*  Monitor  rvoently  pub- 
itthMl  »  libelous  story  »bout  me  written  by 
Neal  Stanford,  The  Oregon  prees  reports 
that  Stanford  published  In  your  paper  a  story 


that  Z  had  hooked  up  a  wire  reoordlnt  devioe 
to  take  down  Secretary  Herter'i  teetlmony  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  oon- 
flrmatlon  of  his  appointmsnt  to  be  Secretary 
of  SUU. 

U  auoh  a  story  appeared  tn  your  paper.  It 
not  only  la  an  abeolute  lie  but  la  Mbtloua  and 
Z  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  shall  hold  your 
paper  responsible  for  any  auoh  libel. 

Watni  Moaaa. 

U.S.  Jtnelof, 

Mat  14, 1»M, 
Mr.  Btro  FoaRsaTiR, 
fdUor,  frnditton  S<nt  OregoiKsn, 
Ptnfllrton.  Orrg. 

DiAN  Ma  PoRNBRTRR:  Your  editorial  of  May 
4  entitled  "In  Another  rerapectlve"  hna  juat 
eome  to  my  attention.  In  it  you  purport  to 
quote  an  article  rrom  the  Chrtitian  Solenee 
Monitor  by  Neal  Btanford  as  followa; 

"For  aome  unexplained  renaon  denator 
MoR«a  had  hooked  up  hla  own  wlr«  record- 
ing devioe  to  take  down  hla  fairly  frnnk  and 
forthright  exchange  with  Mr  Hrrter,  but  if 
ha  hoppd  to  hixve  on  tnpe  lom^thing  that 
could  rmbnrraaa  the  pruaptcttve  Secretary,  he 
failed  totally." 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  any  statement  by 
anyone  that  I  had  hooked  up  a  wire  reoortiint 
device  tj  take  down  s»cretary  Merter'a  teati* 
mony  la  an  aba.tlute  lie.  Z  reepeotfully  re. 
q\ip«l  an  Immcillaie  retrnctlon  of  thla  libelous 
Bi.uomont  printed  by  you  in  your  editorial, 

I  never  expect  objective  reporting  of  my 
work  In  the  Sennto  In  your  paper,  but  1  had 
always  thought  that  you  would  have  the 
decency  to  avoid  libel. 

Waynr  Moaea. 

t/.g.  Jenete. 

,.    _  Mav  15.  IBftt. 

Mr  lawmCANNAM, 
tdUor,  ChrUiU«H  Solenee  JlfoiKfor. 
goMlon,  MaM. 

Dkar  Mr.  Oanmam:  ThU  letter  la  in  further 
reference  to  the  telegram  I  tent  yuu  yrater* 
day  coneernln«(  an  article  in  the  April  33 
ieaue  of  the  Monitor  by  Neal  8t«nford,  in 
which  it  waa  atated; 

"Senator  Morsk,  Cnpitoi  gadfly,  tried  half 
a  doscn  waya  to  trap  the  prospective  Secre- 
tary into  rxhibiting  an  Inadequacy  for  the 
top  Stnte  Department  poat,  •  •  •  For  aome 
untx'lalned  reaaon  Senator  Moaas  hnd 
horked  up  hla  own  wire  recording  device  to 
take  down  hla  fairly  frank  and  forthrlRht 
exchange  with  Mr.  Herier.  But  if  he  hoped 
to  have  on  tnpo  aomethlng  that  could  em- 
barraas  the  proapective  Secreury.  he  failed 
totally." 

Aa  the  enclosed  pniiea  of  the  CoNoaxsaiONAL 
Record  carrying  my  brief  statement  on  thla 
matUr  show,  there  la  no  baaia  in  fact  what- 
aoever  for  the  llbeloua  atatement  that  I  uaed 
a  recording  device  to  Uke  down  the  Herur 
testimony. 

Thla  excerpt  from  your  paper  ia  being  uaed 
by  the  preaa  in  my  State  to  dltcredlt  me  by 
informing  the  people  of  Oregon  that  I  am 
guilty  of  unethicnl  practicea  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  informed  thoae  papera,  aa  well  a*  you. 
that  Z  hold  them  reaponalble  for  thla  libelous 
atatement. 

The  hearing  at  which  Mr,  Herter  teatifled 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  waa 
a  public  hearing.  An  offlclal  tranacrlpt  of 
record  waa  Uken  by  the  official  reportera  of 
the  Senate,  aa  la  the  caae  with  all  public 
hearings  of  Senate  committees.  Various  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks  made  nims  and 
tapea  during  Mr,  Herter'a  teatlmony. 

However,  Z  had  nothing  whataoever  to  do 
with  any  of  the  newspaper,  television,  or 
radio  reporting  of  the  hearing.  Z  had  no  upe 
or  wire  recorder  of  any  kind,  nor  have  Z  ever 

tused  auoh  a  device  at  a  Foreign  RelaUona 

jOommittee  hearing  or  any  other  hearing. 

fThs  statement  that  Z  did  Is  a  oomplete  and 

«^abeolute  fabrloatlon. 


Furthermore,  If  you  wUI  read  my  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Herur.  you  will  find  that  there 
ia  no  baals  for  Mr.  SUnford  a  falae  repre- 
Mhtation  of  my  motives  in  questioning  Mr. 
Herter.  either.  Z  waa  strongly  supporting 
hla  nomination:  my  queatlona  were  framed 
for  the  purpoee  of  atrengthenlng  hla  pualtlun 
in  reapeot  to  Berlin,  not  weakening  It.  My 
questions  were  inUnded  to  help  him  clarify 
eome  previous  teatlmnny  which  he  had  given 
at  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee 
which  had  reaulted  In  eonaldernbie  con- 
fuaion  and  mtaunderatnndlng  aa  tn  hla  poaU 
tlon  on  the  Berlin  Uaue.  Membera  of  the 
press,  inclvidlnt  Mr  Stanford,  obvloualy  were 
not  aware  of  that  fact  and,  Uierrfore.  did  not 
undersund  that  my  qxieatinna  were  framed 
to  help  Seeretary  Herter  claruy  hla  previous 
eUtementa, 

It  waa  my  purpose  to  give  Mr  Herter  a  pub* 
lie  platform  from  which  to  atau  his  views 
on  Berlin,  ao  hla  p<ieltlan  miaht  be  atrength> 
en»d  relative  to  the  many  mlllUry  apokea. 
men  wh<i  have  come  before  our  committee 
to  aay  that  they  were  pre|>ared  to  use  rnilN 
Ury   force.   Including  nuclear   war.  as  our 

Krlmary    anawer    to    Soviet    ambltlona    in 
eriln. 

Your  newapaper  Is  widely  respeeted  and 
tnjnya  high  repute:   in  keeping  with  your 
tradition,  I  believe  a  correetton  of  your  falae 
and  dnmaginK  atury  la  in  oMer. 
Sincerely, 

Watni  Moasi. 

M'    BVD  FoRRRtTrR, 

gdifor.  ^tnHlrton  gaal  Of«rfeiilea. 

^HdlrtoN.Orff,  ^ 

DsAR  Ma  Foaanrm;  Thla  letter  ia  In  fur- 
ther reference  to  your  editorial  of  May  4 
about  which  I  wired  you  ycaterday. 

In  your  ediiorui  entitled  In  Another  Fer- 
B|>ectlve  you  quofrd  a  atory  written  by  Noal 
Stanford  In  the  Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor, 
in  which  he  wrt>te  of  the  hearing  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee  of  the 
numhiRtion  of  Chrlatlan  Herur  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  SUU; 

•Senator  MoRas.  Capitol  gadfly,  tried  half 
a  dcson  waya  to  trap  the  pnMH)eciive  Secre. 
tary  Into  exhibiting  an  inndrquary  fiir  the 
lop  State  Department  poat  For  ai.me  unrx* 
pltuned  reaaon  Senator  Morjir  had  hooked 
up  hla  own  wire  recording  device  to  uke 
down  hla  fairly  frank  and  forthright  ex> 
chnnRe  with  Mr  Herter,  But  If  he  hoped 
to  have  on  Upe  something  that  could  em- 
barraaa  the  prospective  Secretary,  he  failed 
totally." 

Your  uae  of  this  excerpt  In  your  editorial 
is  obvloualy  InUnded  to  leave  the  imprea- 
alon  with  your  readers  that  their  aenlor 
Senator  IndulKfd  In  an  unethical  practice, 

Aa  I  notified  you  by  Ulegram.  and  as  Z 
alao  not  n«Kl  the  editor  of  the  Chrlatlan 
Science  Monitor,  the  atatement  that  1  uaed 
a  Wire  recording  device  in  those  hearings,  or 
In  any  henrlnga,  la  a  complete  fabrication, 
and  I  hold  both  your  paper  and  the  Chrutlan 
Sjience  Monitor  reaponalble  for  thla  libel. 

The  enclosed  discussion  of  the  incident 
on  the  floor  of  the  ScnaU  makea  perfectly 
clear  that  no  auoh  device  waa  uaed  by  me. 

The  hearlnir  at  which  Mr.  HerUr  testified 
waa  a  public  hcarlnK.  An  official  transcript 
of  record  was  taken  by  the  official  reporters 
of  the  S»nate.  aa  la  the  case  with  all  public 
hrnrings  of  Sonnte  committees.  Varloua 
Ulevialon  and  radio  networks  made  Alms 
and  Upes  during  the  Herter  testimony. 
However.  Z  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  any  of  the  newapaper,  radio,  or  Ule- 
vialon reporting  of  the  hearing, 

Z  had  no  tape  or  wire  recorder  of  any  de- 
scription, nor  did  any  other  Senator. 

Therefore,  It  la  an  ouirageoue  mlarepre- 
aentatlon  of  fact  to  print  a  atory  dealgned 
to  give  the  Impreeslon  Uiat  Z  engaged  In 
some  unethical  or  improper  activity  In  my 
sxamlxtauon  of  Mr.  HsrUr  by  sUUng  to  your 
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readers  that  "For  eeose  uneiplalaed  reason 
Senator  Moaaa  had  booked  up  his  own  re- 
cording devioe." 

Further,  If  you  will  read  my  eiamlnatloa 
of  Mr.  Herter,  you  will  And  that  there  Is  no 
iMala  whauver  for  your  falae  represanU- 
tiun  aa  to  my  motive  la  quaetloBing  him 
as  I  did.  J  strongly  supported  his  nonina- 
tion;  my  queatlona  were  framed  with  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  Mr.  Herter's  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  BerUa  crisis— not  to 
weaken  it.  My  questions  were  InUnded  to 
help  him  clarify  some  previous  testimony 
which  he  had  given  at  an  etecutlve  meeting 
of  the  committee  which  had  reeu'.ted  In  a 
conalderable  aosount  of  confusion  and  mis- 
undersunding  as  to  his  position  on  Berlin. 
Mtmbera  of  the  press.  Including  Mr  SUn- 
ford, obvloualy  were  not  aware  of  that  fact 
and  did  not  undereund  that  my  question- 
ing waa  inundsd  to  help  Becreury  Nerter 
clarify  his  previous  staumenu. 

By  giving  Mr.  Herur  a  public  platform 
from  which  to  declare  hla  viewa  on  Berlin, 
I  hoped  to  strengthen  his  hand  with  refsr- 
enoe  to  the  views  that  hsvs  been  sxpressed 
to  our  c<«tmlttee  by  military  leaders  who 
«re  ready  to  atart  a  war  over  Berlin  aa  the 
flrtt  Bup,  rather  than  the  last  sUp,  In 
thwarting  Soviet  ambitions. 

It  ta  unfortunau  indeed  for  the  people 
of  my  state,  who  are  S.OOO  mllee  away  from 
the  scene,  that  you  are  so  anxious  to  dis- 
credit my  work  In  the  Bsnau  that  you 
printed  not  only  a  falae  conclusion  about 
my  mouvee.  but  a  oompleU  fabrication 
about  mv  actions  In  an  Imporunt  Foreign 
Relatlnna  Committee  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Watns  Moaaa. 

Mr.  M0R8I.  Mr.  Frealdent,  let  mt 
re.iUU  again— and  It  needs  to  be  re- 
stated to  clarify  the  background  and 
history  of  my  examination  of  Mr.  Her- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  hit 
nomination— that  this  was  a  public  hear- 
ing, not  an  executive  sealon.  conducted 
in  the  full  view  of  the  public  and  the 
press  and  radio  and  television.  Anyone 
who  was  there  knowi  that  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing  there  were  tele- 
vision networks  represented  and  radio 
networks  represented.  I  Judged,  from 
the  fla.««hlng  bulbs  and  from  the  llghU 
and  the  mlcrophonee  that  I  saw  In  front 
of  the  witness,  that  a  part  of  the  public 
record  wa.-*  being  Aimed  and  recorded  by 
the  netwoi  ka. 

As  every  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons  Committee  knows,  the  aenlor  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  proceaa  whatever. 

The  point  Z  wish  to  pinpoint  once 
again  is  that  this  reporter,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, who  Is  either  a  liar  or  an  incredibly 
poor  reporter,  wrote  a  story  that  left  the 
impreealon  with  the  reader  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  guilty 
of  what  would  have  been  a  highly  un- 
ethical pracUce,  one  of  bringing  Into  that 
hearing  room  a  recorder  of  his  own  and 
seeking  on  his  own  to  make  a  recordlzig 
of  Mr.  HerUr's  testimony  for  Uie  Inex- 
cusable ptirpoeea  of  motivation  which 
thla  quaok  rtporur  attrlbutsd  to  me  In 
hlaarUclf. 

It  Is  never  pleasant  to  criticise  the 
pres.<«.  But  when  the  preaa  falls  in  lu 
JournallsUc  ethical  reaponalblllUea  to  the 
American  people.  ofBceholders  thould 
have  the  courage  to  Uke  It  to  task.  Z 
alwaya  have,  and  Z  always  will. 

Tht  kind  of  ysUow  JoumaUun  which 
ta  rtpressntsd  by  ths  false  itory  wrlttsn 
by  Mr.  SUnford.  and  published  In  tht 


Chrlatlan  Solenot  Monitor  and  in  tht 
Bast  Orttonian  in  my  own  SUU.  rtpre- 
stnts  tht  kind  oC  diartputablt  joumal- 
ian  in  Aznerlea  which  ptoplt  ought 
to  be  willing  to  staitd  up  and  protest 
against,  in  the  hope  that  tht  good 
JoumallsU  of  tht  country  will  makt 
known  their  disapproval. 

If  Z  am  not  mlsUken  tht  tdltor  of  tht 
Chrlatlan  Scitrtot  Monitor  waa  Just 
tltcttd  national  prtsidtnt  of  tht  U.S. 
Chambtr  of  Commtrct.  X  fttl  etrutn, 
aa  I  aald  In  my  IttUr  U  him,  that  ht. 
being  the  editor  of  one  of  the  great  ntws- 
paptn  of  Amtrlca.  will  lurtly  want  to 
takt  the  sups  nsoeaaary  U  correct  this 
libelous  wrong  which  his  newspaper  has 
done.  Surely  in  the  new  petition  ht  now 
occupies  ai  leader  of  a  grtat  buiinttt 
organisation,  ht  has  tht  additional  ob- 
ligation of  doing  what  ht  can  U  cltan 
up  bad  Journaliim  by  ipttklng  out  for 
hontat  Journalltm. 


COST    OF    FARM    PRICE    SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MORSX.  Mr.  Prtaidtnt.  thtrt 
haa  bttn  much  loott  Ulk— I  might  aay 
Irrtapongiblt  talk— about  tht  oott  of 
farm  prlct  support  paymtnU.  Antdlto- 
rlal  publlahtd  in  a  plcUrlal  magaslnt  of 
national  circulation,  a  magaslnt  which, 
ineldtntally,  tnjoys  what  U  in  tfftct  a 
pottal  tubtidy  of  about  19  million  a  ytar. 
strongly  suggtaU  through  tht  utt  of 
teart  sutiaUot  that  support  paymtnU 
ought  to  bt  curtailtd.  If  not  abollahtd. 

Tht  editorialist  would  have  tht  public 
believe  that  the  farm  support  program 
has  oott  tht  taxpaytr  111  bllUon  In  the 
past  25  years.  ThU  U  almply  not  ao.  In 
support  of  my  oonttntlon.  I  ask  uitani- 
mous  content  that  an  article  tntltltd 
'  Undt  Sam  Haa  Rtoovered  84  CenU  on 
Bach  Dollar  Spent  on  Farm  SupporU," 
which  waa  published  in  the  Farmer  Un- 
ion Herald  of  May  4. 1»M.  bt  printed  at 
this  point  In  tht  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered-to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd, 
aa  follows: 

Uhcls  Sam  Has  Bacovan  t4  Csirra  om  Bach 
DoLLAS  SKirr  OM  FAaM  StTreoara 

Tlte  Oovernment  wlU  get  back  at  least  70 
cenu  of  SMh  of  the  approxUnataly  tt  billion 
It  currently  has  Invested  in  farm  commodi- 
Uee.  according  to  recently  released  USDA 
aUUatloe. 

Seventy  cenU  on  the  dollar  has  been  the 
recovery  rats  In  recent  years,  and  prior  to 
time  flexible  supports  entered  the  Whiu 
Houee  in  ItSS.  the  recovery  rate  waa  even 
greater,  eo  that  the  overaU  average  tor  the 
entire  U  years  that  the  price  support  pro- 
gram has  been  In  effect  U  S4  cenU  on  each 
doUar. 

Theee  facU  explode  oompleUiy  the  impree- 
slon administration  spokesmen  are  atumpt- 
Ing  to  create  with  city  people  that  the  money 
the  Ctovernment  has  tied  up  In  farm  eom- 
modltlee  U  money  teseed  down  the  drain. 

Arthur  W.  Stockdals,  editor  of  Agrlbuslnsss 
Outlook,  emphaslaes  In  s  recent  Issue  of  that 
publication  that  the  tt  billion  ths  Oovern- 
ment has  invested  in  farm  commodltlea  Is  a 
good  Investment. 

**Ths  It  billion  has  been  pumped  directly 
Into  the  economy."  Stockdals  writes.  "Most 
of  It  went  to  farmers  who,  In  turn,  spent  It 
In  their  local  communities,  thtas,  helping  to 
stlmulste  busmees.  Buadreds  of  millions 
were  paM  to  proeeseors,  raU  and  truck  com- 
panies, ths  storage  Indtistry,  etc.    These  ex- 


pendlturee  fanned  out  throfugh  the  entire 
economy  and  affect  auoh  thUiga  aa  indtutrlal 
production,  city  employment,  and  consumer 
Incomes." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  best  remedy  for 
propaganda  is  a  short  dote  of  tht  truth. 
What  art  tht  facUT  In  thU  iniUnot, 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  sUtistiot  iaaued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
even  under  tht  Btnson  program  TO  cenU 
on  the  dollar  exptndtd  upon  priot  lup- 
poru  it  rtoovtrtd.  X  wlU  wilUngly  grant 
that  tht  rtoovtry  ainct  1953  Is  far  Ites 
than  in  earlier  ytart  of  tht  program, 
But  tht  overall  rtoovtry  figurt  of  14 
ctnU  on  tht  dollar  is  a  far  cry  indted 
from  tht  tditorialiitl  oonunUon  that 
the  money  ii  all  down  tht  drain, 

X  noU  that  tht  article  polnU  out  that 
we  have  at  preaent  an  Invtstmtnt  of 
about  18  billion  in,  oommodiUss.  For 
tht  rtatoni  oittd  In  tht  artlelt.  in  my 
Judgment,  this  Is  an  Investment  which 
haa  done  and  will  do  good. 

Ctrumiy  wt  eould  bt  doing  mort  with 
our  farm  programs  than  wt  art. 

Wt  could,  for  txamplt,  adopt  a  form 
of  tht  food-ttamp  plan  U  gtt  tht  sur- 
plus commodititi  out  of  itorttt  and 
onto  tht  Ublta  of  tht  far  toe  many  man, 
womtn.  and  chlldrtn  In  our  own  and 
othtr  countrttt  who  do  not  havt  tnough 
to  tat. 

Wt  could  dump  thttt  farm  lurplustt 
Into  empty  stomachs.  By  to  doing,  in 
my  opinion,  wt  would  um  ont  of  tht 
mott  tfftcUvt  wtapona  wt  havt  avail- 
ablt  u  us  In  tht  wholt  world  against 
communism,  Wt  could  put  InU  prac- 
tice our  moral  preachings,  which  are  be- 
ing questioned  In  many  parU  of  the 
world  as  tinged  with  much  hypocrisy. 
We  could  Uke  the  very  sensible  and  far- 
sighted  acUon  of  buying  up  from  the 
market  aome  of  the  txctat  16  million 
htns  glutting  our  markeU,  Thett  could 
bt  prepared  as  nourishing  food  for  the 
achool  Itmch  program, 

Z  am  Informed  that  egg  prlett  are  now 
at  their  lowett  alnce  1044.  In  fact,  on 
this  point  I  wish  to  aUU  for  the  record 
my  undersUndlng  egg  prices  are  the 
lowest  since  1944;  broiler  prices  are  the 
lowest  since  1940,  except  for  the  last  4 
months  of  1958.  X  would  suggest  that 
thla  type  of  surplua  eould  very  well  be 
purchased  In  connection  with  the  echool 
Itmch  program. 

Mr,  President,  chicken  and  egn  sdded 
to  the  school  lunch  program  and  to  sur- 
plus food  for  welfare  uses  might  teem 
too  simple  a  solution  for  aome,  but  the 
suggeitlon  haa  this  positive  merit:  It 
would,  without  disturbing  the  normal 
channels  of  trade,  make  sure  that  the 
food  provided  us  by  the  Almighty  goes 
for  tht  satisfaction  of  human  needs. 

Last  year,  on  April  15.  Oregon  farmers 
were  recelvlns  40  cenu  a  dosen  for  eggs. 
On  April  15.  1959.  according  to  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figures,  tht 
average  price  was  95  cenU  a  dosen. 
That  U  a  fairly  substantial  drop.  Under 
parity  pricti  tht  dossn  Hts  ought  to 
bring  tht  farmtr  41.6  otnts. 

Last  ytar,  on  AprU  18,  Ortgon  farmtrs 
rtotivtd  19.4  ctnU  a  pound  for  Uvt  ohiok- 
sns:  this  ysar  on  April  16  thsy  rtctlvtd 
16.4  etnti  a  pound. 
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TiMM  atettiUot  MTT*  to  undtrUn*  tht 
fftot  th«t  our  farmert  Agmln  art  being 
used  to  hold  th«  oott  of  Uvlnt  conatant. 
Mr.  PTMldent,  I  Mk  unanlmoua  consent 
that  an  arttola  entlUed  "fMllnt  Farm 
Prices  SUbUlae  Cost  of  Uvlng."  pub- 
lished in  the  Fanner  Union  Herald  of 
May  4.  18M.  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
myremarkii 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

F*LUM«  FASM  PMCSS  StMUUBI  COST  OT 

LrriNo 

The  cost  of  living  held  s(««dy  «g«ln  dur- 
ing th*  pMt  month,  and  the  administration 
la  proudly  hailing  this  stabilization  of  living 
ooats  •■  one  of  Ita  moet  algnincant  aocom- 
pllshmenta. 

Administration  spokesmen,  however,  are 
not  so  proud  about  the  method  they  have 
used  to  achieve  this  accomplishment  and 
have  said  nothing  about  the  fact  that  they 
have  used  falling  farm  prices  to  gain  their 
goal — that  farmers  have  been  made  to  pay 
for  virtually  the  entire  stabilization  process. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Ewan  Clague. 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ad- 
mitted this  fact  when  he  recently  declared: 
"The  only  reason  the  cost  of  living  Is  holding 
steady  Is  because  farm  prices  keep  going 
lower." 

The  Wall  Street  Joiirnal  recently  summed 
up  the  situation  thusly:  "For  the  last  9 
months,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  re- 
mained within  a  narrow  range.  Most  Item.s 
in  the  Index  rose  during  the  past  month, 
but  these  increases  were  offset  by  a  drop  in 
food  prices." 

In  Other  words,  farm  and  food  prices  are 
going  down  while  prices  of  other  goods  and 
services  are  going  up.  That  means  farmers 
are  paying  the  bill  as  the  administration 
holds  the  cost  of  living  steady. 


LABOR  DISPUTE  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  1959  is  a 
banner  year  in  the  history  of  Newfound- 
land. Ten  years  ago  it  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Provinces. 
It  is  a  pity  that  tills  year  of  celebration 
must  be  marlced  by  a  labor  dispute  which 
finds  the  government  of  Newfoundland 
in  a  shameful  posture. 

In  the  New  Yorlc  Times  of  March  26 
there  appeared  a  personal  vignette  de- 
scribing a  "stormy  Newfoundlander." 
one  Joseph  Roberts  Smallwood,  Premier 
of  that  Province.  Smallwood  was  the 
moving  figure  in  1949  when  Newfound- 
land became  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation. He  has  now  talcen  sides 
against  a  labor  organization  under  cir- 
cumstances which  hearlten  bacl:  to  our 
own  black  days  of  violence  and  discrimi- 
natory laws,  and  the  like,  used  against 
citizens  joining  together  attempting  to 
better  their  working  conditions. 

The  dispute  is  now  marked  by  a  4- 
month-old  strike  involving  approxi- 
mately 10,000  logging  employees  of  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co. 
and  the  Bowater  Paper  Co.  The  organ- 
izing period  of  this  dispute  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  several  years.  The  technical- 
ities of  abiding  by  the  election  machinery 
required  many  months  of  patience  in 
complying  with  the  peaceful  procedures 
of  obtaining  certification.  The  principal 
labor  organization  involved  Is  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America,  many 
of  whose  members  are  respected  citizens 


In  the  State  of  Orefon  and  In  tht  Statet 
of  many  Members  of  this  Senate.  This 
union  has  not  been  cited  before  the  Mo- 
Clellan  committee.  No  one  can  honestly 
assert  that  it  is  in  any  way  Commujilst 
dominated.  Indeed.  It  Is  now  one  of  the 
affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Its  International  president  Is  Mr.  Al 
Hartung,  of  my  State.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  thoroughgoing  antl-Communlst.  I 
know  him  to  be  one  who  has  taken  one 
of  the  leads  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment against  any  Communist  InfMtration 
of  the  ranks  of  labor.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  great  humanitarian.  I  know  him  to  be 
one  who  believes  In  democratic  proce- 
dures within  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, with  the  result  that  his  union  is 
one  of  the  most  democratic  unions  in  the 
Nation.  And,  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  democratic  procedure  essential  to 
protecting  the  democratic  rights  of  the 
rank-and-file  members  of  a  union  that  is 
not  made  available  to  the  members  of  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  wish  to  see  a 
true  democratic  union — the  type  that  we 
urged  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  American  workers  when  we 
fought,  this  year,  for  the  reporting  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Lr.bor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Kennedy-Ervln  reform 
bill— should  look  at  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  such  a  democratic  union. 

When  the  union,  by  secret  ballot,  polled 
a  majority  vote  of  approximately  6  to  1, 
it  was  certified;  and  bargaining  negotia- 
tions were  started. 

In  Newfoundland,  when  an  impasse 
Is  reached,  a  panel  is  appointed  by  the 
Newfoundland  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  board  supplies  the  chairman  of  the 
panel,  of  which  the  other  two  members 
are  representatives  of  the  parties  of  dis- 
pute. The  panel  so  appointed  reached  a 
unanimous  recommendation  that  the 
workweek  be  reduced  from  60  hours  to 
54  hours  without  loss  of  take-home  pay. 
The  panel  also  recommended  a  2-year 
contract  <vhich  at  its  termination  date 
would  have  Increased  the  basic  wage  5 
cents  over  the  existing  $1.05  rate.  The 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Co.. 
which  was  the  principal  employer  in- 
volved, rejected  this  rather  modest  set- 
tlement, as  recommended  by  the  panel. 
After  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  a 
strike  to  support  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations, a  strike  was  called,  and  it 
started  on  New  Years  Eve.  last. 

What  has  happened  since  that  date 
I  should  like  to  take  the  time  to  describe 
in  detail.  However,  because  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  clippings  of  March  17,  March 
19.  and  March  26.  an  article  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  25, 
an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dated  March  20. 1959.  and  a  news  item  of 
March  21  in  the  APL-CIO  News. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these 
clippings  show  a  shameless  attack  by  Mr. 


Smallwood  upon  the  rights  of  the  eltl* 
tens  of  the  Province  of  Newfoundland. 

The  culmination  of  Smallwood's  Inter- 
vention occurred  In  March,  when  the 
Newfoundland  Legislature  passed  legis- 
lation specifically  removUig  bargaining 
rights  from  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  and  imposing  heavy 
fines  for  any  picketing  by  the  union 
so  outrageously  decertified.  Smallwood 
then  headed  an  effort  to  organise  a  union 
to  supplant  the  Woodworkers.  That 
was  the  old  company-union  tactic.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Prune  Minister  of  Canada.  John  Dlefen- 
baker,  has  directly  charged  Smallwood 
with  aggravation  of  this  serious  situa- 
tion. 

It  is.  of  course,  unfortunate  to  have  to 
criticize  our  friends — indeed,  our  close 
friends — among  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Mr.  President,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  very  serious  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  Newfoundland  in  respect  to 
the  denial  of  precious  economic  rights 
of  freedom  to  the  woodworkers  in  New- 
foundland. I  would  not  make  these  ob- 
servations on  the  fioor  of  the  Jenate 
today.  But  after  giving  most  thorough 
study  to  the  record  of  this  labor  dispute 
in  Newfoundland,  anc  inasmuch  as  I  am 
a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
deals  with  United  States-Canadian 
affairs.  I  would  consider  myself  derelict 
In  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  a 
Senator  if  I  did  not.  in  speaking  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  Canada  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  great  injustice  to 
free  workers  that  is  being  practiced  upon 
them  today  in  the  Province  of  New- 
foundland. 

Many  countries  throughout  the  w^orld 
would  never  have  permitted  the  be- 
ginnings of  union  organization.  We  / 
therefore  have  no  opportunity  for  criti-* 
clzlng  them  for  disregarding  rights 
which  in  this  country  we  deem  essential. 
Nevertheless.  I  shall  not  let  pass  un- 
noticed the  black  events  which  have 
marred  the  year  1959  in  Newfoundland 
history. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHnrr  1 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  17.  19691 
MouNTiis'  Chief  Qtnrs  m  Dispute— Dufen- 

BAKca  Attacks  Head  or  Pbovimcx  ow  Loo 

SxaiKK 

(By  Tanla  Long) 

Ottawa.  March  16. — The  Newfoundland 
labor  dispute  brought  about  the  resignaUon 
of  the  head  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  today  and  an  attack  by  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  head  of  the  Newfoundland 
Government. 

The  resignation  of  the  Mounted  Police 
head.  Commissioner  L.  H.  Nicholfon,  a  vet- 
eran of  36  years'  service,  was  announced  In 
a  hushed  House  of  Commons.  The  house  had 
Just  heard  Prime  Minister  John  Oiefenbaker 
assail  Joseph  Smallwood,  Premier  of  New- 
foundland. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  charged  that  Mr.  Small- 
wood  had  greatiy  aggravated  the  labor  situa- 
tion in  his  province  by  Intervening  In  the 
bitter  V5-day  strike  of  about  11.000  loggers. 
Premier  Smallwood  has  outlawed  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America,  which  la 
striking  against  two  large  lumber  companies, 
and  organized  a  new  union,  whose  members 
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are  gradually  taking  ovtr  th«  Jobs  vaoatotf 
btcauss  or  ths  strtln. 

■nils.  th«  PrloM  lAnlstsr  said,  was  going 
b*yond  ths  usual  rols  of  goYsmsMat. 

Oommlsilonsr  Nlotaolson  rsslgnsd  bsoauas 
ht  ftlt  ths  Fidsral  Oovaramsnt,  undsr  tanns 
of  ths  oontraot  by  which  tht  Canadian 
Mounttd  Pellet  acta  m  tht  provincial  polio* 
forct  In  Ntwfoundlantf,  thould  havt  ttnt  ad- 
diuonal  rtlnforotrntnts  to  dtal  with  vloltnct 
In  tht  logttrt*  ttrlkt  last  wttk. 

Tht  situation  that  devtloptd  today  U  ftU 
to  havt  broad  naUonal  ImpUcaUona.  Pur 
the  Mounttd  Pollct.  a  nonpollUcal  organtia- 
Uon.  to  b*  Involved  In  a  quarrtl  between  tht 
Ftdtral  Oovtmrntnt  and  a  Provincial  rt- 
glmt  as  well  at  In  a  Ubor<management  dla* 
pute.  U  disturbing  to  many  Canadians. 

Prlmt  Minister  Diefenbaker  rejected  Mr. 
Smallwood's  request  for  a  Judicial  inquiry 
into  tht  labor  sltuaUon  In  Newfoundland 
and  aaked  for  a  cooling -off  period  of  a  weeks 
He  did  not  give  any  hint  whether  he  would 
seek  to  disallow  the  Newfoundland  legis- 
lation aimed  at  ousting  the  International 
Woodworkers  Union  from  the  Province,  as  Is 
the  Federal  Oovemment'a  right  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

ATTOaNKT  CENCaAI.  CXPLAIN8 

other  charges  agalnat  Premier  Smallwood 
were  made  by  E.  Davie  Pulton.  Canada's 
Mtnlater  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General. 
Outlining  the  Government's  reasons  for  not 
meeting  Newfoundland's  request  for  pollct 
reinforcements  last  week.  Mr.  Pulton  in  ef- 
fect said  that  PrenUer  Smallwood  was  taking 
sides  in  the  labor  dispute. 

The  reasons  for  Commissioner  Nicholson's 
resignation  were  made  public  In  an  exchange 
of  letters  read  by  Mr.  Pulton.  The  Com- 
missioner said  he  felt  that  the  Oovernment. 
having  the  men  available,  was  dutybound 
to  send  an  addlUonal  police  force  to  New- 
foundland. 

Since  Premier  Smallwood's  request  ap- 
peared to  l>e  for  aid  in  supporting  a  union 
and  not  merely  for  maintaining  order.  Mr. 
Pulton  explained,  the  Government  decided 
not  to  provide  that  aaalstanot. 

NkWrOUNOLAND    PLANS    LBCAL    StTTT 

8t  John's.  Newtounot-and.  March  16. — 
Premier  Smallwood  declared  in  the  New- 
foundland Legislature  today  that  the  Prov- 
ince would  nie  suit  in  the  Exchequer  Court 
of  Canada  against  the  Federal  Government 
for  breach  of  contract  in  refusing  to  send 
police  reinforcements  as  requested. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19,  19591 
Violence   Recues    in    Newfounoland— Band 
or  Men  Wbecks  OrncE  or  Striking  Loc- 
ciNC  Union  Dcspite  7>T7ck  Appeal 

(By  Raymond  Daniell) 

St.  John's,  Newtoumdland,  March  18. — 
Prime  Minister  John  Dlefenbaker's  plea  for 
a  a-week  cooUng-otf  period  in  the  Newfound- 
land loggers'  strike  was  answered  early  today 
by  a  new  outbreak  of  violence. 

A  band  of  men  wrecked  the  office  of  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  at 
Bishop's  Palls.  The  union  has  been  on  strike 
against  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Co.  since  December  31. 

Five  union  members  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  protect  the  office  escaped  without 
InJiu-y  through  the  back  door.  The  Incident, 
one  more  In  a  long  list  of  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence, occurred  in  a  community  of  about 
2,500  about  10  miles  from  Grand  Falls. 

About  half  the  population  of  Bishop's 
Falls  are  loggers.  The  rest  are  railway  em- 
ployees who  sympathize  with  the  striking 
loggers,  whose  union  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  Newfoundland  Government. 

Premier  Joseph  Smallwood  has  not  only 
outlawed  the  striking  union  but  has  organ- 
ized another  to  take  its  place.  The  new 
union,   the   Brotherhood   of  Newfoundland 


Woodsworktrs,  has  slgntd  a  eontraet  with 
tht  paptr  oooipany  on  ttrms  mort  modtrntt 
than  thoss  of  tht  ttrlkfrs,  who  art  snuaitd 
with  tht  Artr-OXO  la  tht  Unlttd  SUtt*. 

wsaTNsaw  a  pactos 

Tht  ttrlkt  has  now  btoomt  a  oontttt  with 
tht  wtathtr.  C.  It.  Tltttmort,  mill  managtr 
for  tht  paptr  company,  tald  today  that  If 
tht  cold  wtathtr  htld  for  a  more  weeks,  tht 
winter  log  drlvt  would  bt  oompltttd. 

Logs  cut  tarlltr  In  the  ytar  oan  bt  movtd 
only  ovtr  let  roads  through  tht  forests. 
When  tht  thaw  comes  it  will  be  Imposalblt 
to  movt  the  raw  material  of  paper  from  tht 
woods  to  the  mill. 

Logging  and  &ahlng  art  linked  In  this 
laland  provlnct.  Summertime  fishermen 
become  winter  woodsmen.  Hank  Skinner, 
an  organUwr  for  the  outlawed  IWA.  said 
today  that  the  company  would  be  faced 
with  a  manpower  shortage  when  the  fishing 
season  reopened. 

However,  right  now  the  company  claims 
to  have  1.200  men  In  the  woods  in  about 
45  of  Anglo-Newfoundland's  60  camps.  That 
Is  abou>.  the  number  of  IWA  members  who 
are  on  strike. 

The  union  says  it  Is  distributing  relief 
checks  of  (30  a  month  to  about  1.100 
strikers.  In  addition  to  the  relief  checks 
the  union  Is  Issuing  grocery  vouchers  worth 
S5  for  each  logger  and  his  wife  and  $2  for 
each  child. 

How  THE  Strike  Began 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  March  18. — 
The  loggers'  strike  began  when  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Co.  turned  down 
a  conciliation  bocu-d  report  recommending 
a  5-cent  hourly  wage  increase  over  2  years 
in  the  basic  rate  of  $1.05,  plus  a  6-hour  cut 
In  the  60-hour  workweek  with  no  loss  In 
p.ay.  The  package  would  have  raised  the 
basic  hourly  pay  to  $1.22. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Newfoundland  Woods- 
workers,  which  claims  5,000  members,  signed 
a  1-year  agreement  lost  week  providing  a 
5-cent  hourly  pay  rise  with  no  change  In 
hours,  plus  a  9-cen_t  Increase  In  the  piece- 
work rate  of  $7.13  a  cord. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  26,  1959] 

STOBMT    NEMTPOnNDLANDEK 

(Joseph  Roberts  Smallwood i 

Premier  Joseph  Roberts  Smallwood,  who 
has  vowed  to  drive  International  unions  out 
of  Newfoundland,  Is  a  former  labor  organizer 
himcelf.  This  has  not  prevented  him  from 
becoming  the  stormiest  figure  in  Newfound- 
land's strike  of  loggers,  which  has  hindered 
production  for  months.  Back  in  the  1920'8 
he  walked  700  miles  across  bis  Island  province 
and  successfully  organized  the  railroad  sec- 
tlonmen  against  a  proposed  cut  of  2>2  cents 
In  their  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour. 

He  says  the  walk  took  3  months,  3  pairs 
of  shoes  and  20  pounds  of  flesh. 

Prom  1933  to  1936  he  cruised  the  north- 
east coast  of  Newfoundland  as  owner  and 
cook  of  a  40- foot  yacht,  organizing  fisher- 
men Into  an  Independent  union. 

He  has  Just  organized  the  Brotherhood  of 
Woodsworkers  to  supplant  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  a  Canadian  branch 
of  a  U.S.  union  he  has  described  as  the  log- 
gers'  bargaining  agent. 

newspaper  man  and  farmer 

His  activities  as  a  labor  organizer  were 
only  one  part  of  his  career.  He  has  been  a 
newspaperman,  an  author,  a  radio  performer, 
and  a  farmer. 

He  even  campaigned  In  New  York  State 
for  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  progressive  candi- 
date for  President  In  1924.  He  once  tangled 
on  the  platform  with  the  wife  of  a  rising 
young  politician  who,  he  learned  later,  was 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


During  tht  last  war  ht  ktpt  TOO  pig*  on 
a  farm  at  Oaudtr  and  sold  msat  to  tht 
Armtd  Forest. 

Mr,  Smallwood.  a  Liberal ,  has  bttn  Frtmier 
of  Ntwfoundland  tlnct  ftS  ptretnt  of  lu  \-ot> 
trt  chost  union  with  Canada  In  IMS.  Ht  ltd 
tht  campaign  for  conftdtratlon.  Ht  hat  dt- 
clartd,  howtvtr,  that  ht  will  Itad  Newfound* 
land  out  of  conftdtratlon  bttort  we'll  acctpt 
the  status  of  ttcond •class  clUatns. 

The  Premier,  whott  provlnet  was  ont  of  tht 
ftw  In  Canada  to  withstand  tht  landaltdt 
tor  Prlmt  MlnUttr  John  Dlefenbakerl  Con- 
Btrvatlvts  In  tht  last  election.  Insists  that  ht 
la  not  a  professional  pollUclan. 

He  plans  to  retire  to  his  400-acre  farm,  tht 
largest  cleared  area  In  Newfoundland,  about 
60  miles  from  St.  John's,  the  capital,  upon 
completion  of  his  mission.  This,  as  he  has 
said  repeatedly.  Is  to  bring  Newfoundlancis 
standard  of  living  up  to  the  level  of  the  reet 
of  Canada. 

He  plans  to  do  this  by  exploiting  the  vast 
mineral  rerources  of  Labrador,  developing 
cccDndary  Inductrles  and  bringing  a  third 
papermlll  to  the  province,  along  with  welfare 
legislation. 

His  friends  say  that  for  all  his  travels  and 
experience  he  Is  naive  in  his  Judgment  of 
people.  He  is  fanatically  loyal  to  his  friends 
and  often  blind  to  their  shortcomings. 

As  an  example.  Newfoundlanders  cite  the 
Incident  of  his  trusted  right-hand  man,  Al- 
fred Valdmanls,  who  was  sentenced  to  4  years 
in  prison  for  frauds  committed  while  director 
general  of  economic  development. 

Mr.  Smallwood  was  bom  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1900.  at  Gambo  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  His  father,  a  surveyor 
wanted  his  son  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
United  Church.  But  while  Mr.  Smallwood 
stUl  says  he  thinks  John  Wesley  was  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  lived,  he  went  Instead 
to  St.  John's  to  work  on  the  Dally  News  there. 

Later  he  worked  for  the  Boston  Herald  and 
freelanced  In  New  York.  He  has  written  sU 
books.  Including  one  called  "The  Book  of 
Newfoundland,"  in  two  voliunes. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  a5.  1959 1 

Labok  Rirr  Challsnces  Newfoundland's 
Stattts 

(By  Norman  DePoe) 

St.  John's.  Newfoundi-and. — As  this  Island 
province  nears  the  10th  anniversary  of  Its 
adnUesion  to  the  Canadian  Confederation,  It 
finds  Itself  torn  by  internal  strife,  and  at 
loggerheads  with  the  central  government  in 
Ottawa.  There  are  even  some  voices  raised 
in  favor  of  secession,  to  be  followed  either  by 
Independence  or  economic  tinion  with  the 
United  States. 

At  the  bottom  -•f  the  situation  Is  a  bitterly 
contested  strike  by  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America  against  the  Anglo-New- 
fovmdland  Development  Co.,  whose  vast 
pulpwood  holdings  dominate  the  economy 
of  central  Newfoundland.  Premier  Joseph 
Smallwood,  the  dynamic  Liberal  leader  whose 
eloquence  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
Island  Joining  Canada  in  the  first  place,  has 
taken  an  uncompromising  stand  against  the 
IWA. 

The  Newfoundland  House  of  Assembly  has 
given  unanimous  passage  to  a  bill  decerti- 
fying the  IWA  as  bargaining  agent  for  the 
woods  workers,  and  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
house,  C.  Max  Lane,  has  organized  a  new 
union  which  has  already  signed  a  contract 
with  the  company.  Its  wage  gains  vere  con- 
siderably smaller  than  those  demanded  by 
the  now-outlawed  IWA.  and  the  new  body 
has  been  widely  characterized  by  Canadian 
labor  leaders  as  a  company  union. 

TIOLKNCZ    BSXAKS    OUT 

The  Canadian  Labor  Congress,  which  has 
denounced    the    Smallwood    legislation,    Is 
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faced  with  revolt  from  member  locals  which 
work  In  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Dsvelop- 
ment  Co.  papermills  at  Grand  Falls,  60  miles 
inland  fronx  the  international  airfield  at 
Oander.  The  dispute  has  been  marked  by 
violence  both  on  the  part  of  the  IWA  and 
from  those  who  oppose  it. 

IWA  pickets  have  battled  with  strong 
forces  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice sent  in  to  preserve  law  and  order.  Mobs 
have  smashed  union  offices,  and  unofficial 
vigilante  groups  have  threatened  both  IWA 
officials  and  newsmen  from  other  parts  of 
Canada  sent  in  to  report  developments. 

To  date.  Premier  Smallwood  appears  to 
have  been  successful  In  breaking  the  strike. 
Most  of  the  AND  woods  camps  now  are  oper- 
ating normally. 

However,  the  legacy  of  bitterness  left  in 
the  wake  of  the  struggle  will — in  the  view 
of  many — affect  both  the  internal  life  of 
the  province  and  the  relations  between  St. 
John's  and  Ottawa  for  months,  if  not  years. 

Typical  of  the  internal  situation  is  the 
small  community  of  Badger,  20  miles  west 
of  Grand  Falls.  Here  the  dispute  has  set 
brother  against  brother,  father  against  son, 
and  caused  deep  rifts  within  church  con- 
gregationa.  Most  clergymen  have  urged  their 
flocks  to  abstain  from  any  further  violence, 
but  sporadic  outbreaks  of  fighting  continue. 

carncisM  pakrixd 

In  its  relations  with  Ottawa,  the  New- 
foundland Government  Is  bitterly  resentful 
of  criticism  of  Premier  Smallwood's  plan  to 
oust  the  union  via  special  legislation,  and 
of  Ottawa's  decision  not  to  send  further 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  reinforce- 
ments because  of  the  political  Implications 
of  the  situation. 

The  resignation  of  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  Commissioner  L.  H.  Nichol- 
son in  protest  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment decision  has  added  weight  to  New- 
foundland's sense  of  grievance. 

Premier  Smallwood  and  his  supporters  are 
moved,  in  part,  by  a  conviction  that  the 
IWA  is  infiltrated  by  Communists.  Their 
view  Is  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  past 
history  of  the  union  on  Canada's  west  coast. 
But  their  greatest  concern — and  it  is  hard 
for  an  outsider  to  determine  whether  this 
Is  justified — is  lest  the  two  big  pulp  and 
paper  companies  operating  in  the  province 
might  close  down  operations  altogether  if 
faced  by  a  militant  union  whose  wage  de- 
mands would  cut  profits  to  a  marginal  figure. 

BANKRUPTCY    LUHKS 

Despite  15  years  of  booming  postwar  de- 
velopment, the  Newfoundland  economy  is 
•till  in  a  precarious  state.  Its  main  props 
are  the  ancient  fisheries,  iron  ore,  and  some 
coal,  logging — and  the  spending  power  of 
the  thousands  of  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel 
stationed  here. 

Loss  of  any  one  of  these  would  plunge  the 
Island  back  into  the  depression  and  bank- 
ruptcy which  kept  it  for  15  years  under 
British  commisslonershlp — in  effect,  a  ward 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1934  to  1949. 
Population  has  Increased  by  more  than  100.- 
000  since  confederation,  but  the  economy 
has  proved  unable  to  absorb  the  growing 
labor  force.  Unemployment,  generally  high 
AcroM  Canada  this  winter,  has  been  espe- 
cially acute  in  Newfoundland. 

Members  of  the  island  assembly,  while  they 
recognize  the  shoring  up  of  the  province  by 
such  federal  welfare  payments  as  family  al- 
lowances and  old-age  pensions,  now  are 
pressing  for  revision  of  the  terms  of  con- 
federation. The  statutory  federal  grants  to 
the  provincial  treasury,  they  claim,  should 
be  increased.  They  also  feel  that  their  status 
since  confederation  ("Inside  the  Canadian 
tariff  wall,"  u  one  legislator  put  It  recent- 
ly) has  Increased  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
Island  unduly,  and  that  Ottawa  subsidies 
should  be  scaled  to  compencate  for  this. 


coicrAHm  ooMnrATB   ' 

Perhaps  a  deeper  complaint  la  the  general 
feeling  In  Newfoundland  that  mainland 
Canadians  do  not  understand  the  special 
problems  of  the  province.  Local  newspapers 
have  for  weeks  been  railing  at  the  "slanted 
mainland  press." 

In  fact,  for  a  malnlander.  It  Is  difficult  to 
equate  the  Newfoundland  way  of  life  with 
the  general  Canadian  concept  of  the  mid- 
20th  centiu-y.  Company  domination  of  an 
entire  town — to  the  extent  that  the  company 
even  orders  residents  when,  and  how,  to  paint 
their  houses — seems  an  anachronism  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

To  Newfoundlanders,  however.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  their  vulnerable  economy,  some- 
thing that  must  be  accepted,  and  perhaps  not 
to  Irksome.  The  generally  low  standard  of 
living  (many  communities  still  do  not  even 
have  waterworks  or  modern  fire  protection) 
is  something  that  Newfoundlanders  admit, 
and  are  working  to  improve.  But  It  may  yet 
be  many  years  before  this  special  combina- 
tion of  economic  conditions  and  Ingrained 
tradition  can  be  modified. 

Meanwhile,  the  April  1  anniversary  date 
of  confederation  is  the  subject  of  bitter  Jokes 
among  many  Newfoundlanders.  Those  who 
raise  the  cr/  of  secession  are  actually  few. 
But  they  get  not  unsympathetic  hearing 
from  many  others.  This  year  the  anniversary 
is  likely  to  have  undertones  of  bitterness. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  20.  1959) 

Outlawing  of  Newfoundland  Locceiis  Union 
Sthis  PoLmcAL,  Legal  Battles  in  Canada 

(By  A.  J.  McKenna) 
Ottawa. — Outlawing  of  a  pugnacious  log- 
gers union  in  the  island  Province  of  New- 
foundland has  provoked  awkward  political 
and  legal  problems  for  Canada's  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  political  problem  is  whether  the  con- 
servative government  of  Prime  Minister  John 
Dlefenbaker  can  profitably  take  sides  in  the 
struggle  between  an  established  union  and 
the  liberal  government  of  Newfoundland. 

And  the  associated  legal  problem  is  wheth- 
er the  Federal  cabinet  should  use  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  veto  provincial  antilabor 
legislation. 

Here  is  the  sequence  of  events: 
Last  New  Year's  Eve,  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  affiliate  of  the  mil- 
lion-member Canadian  Labor  Congress,  which 
in  turn  is  afflMated  with  the  AFL-CIO.  called 
a  strike  of  1.200  men  cutting  timber  for  the 
papermills  of  the  British-financed  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Co.  The  com- 
pany said  it  might  have  to  suspend  opera- 
tions rather  than  bear  the  additional  $1,200.- 
000  a  year  wage  bill  resulting  from  a  concilia- 
tion board  recommendation  of  a  17-cent  an 
hour  wage  increase  over  the  current  11.05. 

Picket  lines  were  set  up  along  200  miles  of 
snow-clad  trails  in  the  timber  bush.  Half 
dressed  nonstrikers  were  roused  from  their 
biids  In  the  middle  of  the  night  and  forcibly 
marched  10  miles  away  from  the  camps. 

In  February,  peppery  Newfoundland  Pre- 
mier Joseph  Smallwood.  who  10  years  ago  led 
the  former  British  colony  into  the  Canadian 
Confederation  as  the  10th  Province,  got  up 
in  the  legislature  and  denounced  the  union 
as  an  organization  of  outsiders.  He  urged 
the  loggers  to  deeert  the  IWA  and  said  he 
would  organize  a  purely  Newfoundland  union. 

STRONG    LECI8LATTON    PASSED 

In  March,  the  legislature,  composed  of  32 
followers  of  the  premier  and  4  conservatives 
in  opposition,  unanimously  adopted  what 
has  been  described  as  the  strongest  antilabor 
legislation  ever  proposed  in  Canada.  One  law 
specifically  removed  bargaining  rlghU  from 
tlie  IWA  and  imposed  heavy  fines  for  picket- 
ing by  such  a  decertified  union. 


The  second  law  was  stated  by  the  premier 
to  be  aimed  directly  at  the  International 
Teamsters  Union,  not  Involved  in  the  current 
strike.  He  said,  "No  Teamsters  Union  will  get 
a  toehold  In  this  decent  province."  This  law 
provides  for  outlawing  any  union  whose  lead- 
ers have  been  convicted  of  heinous  offenses. 
The  bill  spelled  out  dope  peddling,  man- 
slaughter, white  slavery,  and  embezzlement 
as  crimes  in  thi:]  category. 

The  premier  then  set  out  himself  to  organ- 
ize A  union  to  supplant  the  IWA.  It  was 
named  the  Brotherhood  of  Newfoundland 
Woodsworkers  and  the  provisional  president 
is  Max  Lane,  general  secretary  of  the  New- 
foundland Federation  of  Fishermen  and  one 
of  Premier  Smallwood's  liberal  majority  In 
the  legislature.  The  new  union  says  it  has 
a  membership  of  something  like  6.(XX) 
members. 

When  the  bills  passed  the  legislature.  Har- 
vey Ladd.  an  IWA  official,  said.  "Today 
will  go  down  in  the  history  of  this  island  as 
a  day  on  which  freedom  was  stabbed  in  the 
back." 

Claude  Jodoln,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Labor  Congress,  asked  the  government  to 
block  the  Provincial  legislation  as  Infringing 
normal  rights  and  the  bargaining  powers  of 
labor.  The  federal  government  has  power  to 
disallow  provincial  legislation  under  the 
Canadian  ConstituUon,  but  the  power  U 
rarely  used.  A  Province  of  All>erU  bill  to 
compel  newspapers  to  publish  government 
sUtemenu  verbatim  was  disallowed  In  1937 
as  were  measures  of  the  social  credit  govern- 
ment to  print  scrip  money.  In  any  event. 
Justice  Minister  Davie  Pulton  promised  to 
take  Mr.  Jodoin's  request  before  the  full 
cabinet.     So  far  no  decision  has  appeared. 

Premier  Smallwood  announced  that  plana 
of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  to  build  a  paper- 
mill  in  Newfoundland  had  been  abandoned 
because  sales  of  the  Provinces  newsprint 
were  low  and  costs  were  too  high. 

After  the  bills  were  passed.  Hazen  Argue, 
head  of  an  eight-man  Socialist  group  In  the 
federal  house,  denounced  both  conservatives 
and  liberals  for  falling  to  repudiate  Mr. 
Smallwood's  acts.  After  wrestling  with  thU 
demand  for  a  week,  federal  liberal  leader 
Lester  Pearson  came  out  with  a  statement 
saying  federal  liberals  stood  by  the  tradition 
that  workers  were  right  to  Join  a  union  of 
their  own  choice. 

VIOLENCE    IN    NXWrOUNDLANO 

Turmoil  Increased  in  the  Newfoundland 
woods.  On  March  10.  William  Moss.  24.  a 
member  of  the  Newfoundland  constabulary, 
was  clubbed  across  the  eyes  and  died  2  days 
later.  Nine  men  were  arrested  in  a  clash 
that  began  when  a  striking  logger  a&sertedly 
swung  an  axe  at  a  policeman.  As  the  police 
attempted  to  arrest  him.  250  men  moved 
against  them  and  there  was  a  15-mlnute 
battle. 

What  complicates  the  situation  from  a  fed- 
eral standpoint  U  that  the  Province  has  a 
contract  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  to  help  police  the  Uland. 

On  March  12,  Premier  Smallwood  criticized 
the  Federal  Government  for  failing  to  send 
Mountle  relnforcemenu.  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  Justice  Minister  Pulton  was  be- 
ing badgered  by  questions  from  the  opposi- 
tion benches  suggesting  the  Mounties  were 
being  used  as  strikebreakers.  He  denied 
this.  He  said  they  had  been  acting  "admir- 
ably" under  difficult  circumstances  and  had 
been  preserving  law  and  order  when  thty 
difperseU  plckeU  obstructing  traffic  on  roads. 

HXAD  or  MOVNTIK8  RXSTCNS 

But  he  found  himself  In  a  dilemma  on 
March  18  when  he  had  to  announce  in  the 
Commons  the  resignation  of  Commissioner 
Leonard  Nicholson,  head  of  the  Mounties. 
Commissioner  Nicholson  did  so  because  he 
believed  Mr.  Pulton  had  broken  the  contract 
with   Newfoundland   by  refusing  reinforce- 
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ments  and  the  Commissioner's  own  deputy 
on  the  island  had  asked  for  more  men  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  small  force  threatened 
by  strikers. 

In  his  explanation,  Mr.  Pulton  said  the  Ot- 
tawa g'Tvernment  believed  additional  Moimt- 
ies  might  not  be  used  strictly  for  police  pur- 
poses. 

(From  the  APL-CIO  News.  Mar.  21.  1959] 

Nation AL  Issue  in   Camsoa:    Mountos   Uss 
CXVB  To  Beat  STaxxiMo  Loocers 

(By  Gervase  N.  Love) 

A  skull-cracking  sneak  attack  by  club- 
wielding  police  on  a  group  of  loggers  In  the 
remote  town  of  Badger,  Newfoundland,  haa 
catapulted  a  woodworkers'  strike  and  a 
vicious  provincial  legislative  program  aimed 
at  destroying  the  union  into  a  national  issue 
in  Canada. 

It  led  to  a  denunciation  of  Premier  Joseph 
Smallwood.  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  fioor  of 
Parliament  by  Prime  Minister  John  Dlefen- 
l>aker. 

The  Prime  Minister  charged  Smallwood 
had  greatly  aggravated  the  situation  grow- 
ing out  of  the  strike  of  more  than  10.000 
woodsmen  against  two  major  employers,  the 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Development  Corp.  and 
the  Bowater  Co..  for  something  more  than 
their  ll.OS-an-hour  wage  and  something  less 
than  their  90-hour  workweek. 

The  attack  on  the  Badger  strikers,  who  for 
the  most  part  were  defenseless,  came  when  a 
force  of  more  than  00  members  of  the  Royal 
Canadlao  Mounted  Police  and  the  Provincial 
constabulary,  armed  with  billies,  marched 
four  abreast  down  the  town's  main  street. 

Strikers,  preparing  to  form  their  picket 
lines,  had  Just  turned  back  a  car  of  scabs. 
They  stepped  back  to  let  the  police  pass. 
The  uniformed  men  marched  in  cadence  up 
to  a  point  where  one  «3t  them  spotted  a 
striker  with  a  piece  of  btrchwood  2  or  3  feet 
long. 

"What's  he  got  there?"  cried  the  mountle. 
"Oct  that  man." 

The  police  turned  and  wheeled  Into  the 
strikers,  and  the  attack  was  on. 

"It  was  a  dark  hour  for  Canada's  finest." 
wrote  Ray  Tlmson,  Toronto  Star  reporter.  In 
an  eyewitness  account. 

"The  police  sticks  were  18  inches  long.  I 
heard  three  sickening  skull  cracks." 

The  attack  lasted  about  an  hour,  with 
police  telling  the  striken  to  disperse  and  in 
some  cases  pursuing  and  clubbing  them 
when  they  ran.  Over  the  tiunult  rose  the 
screams  of  strikers'  wives,  mothers,  and 
children. 

In  the  Toronto  Star  account,  Tlmson  re- 
ported seeing  Alfred  Forward.  26.  "clubbed 
over  the  head  and  beaten  about  the  arms 
and  chest  and  left  unconscious  t>etween  two 
parked  cars."  Tlmson  wrote  that  when  For- 
ward's friend.  Chris  Lang,  was  arrested,  'four 
or  five  policemen  converged  on  him  with 
billies  raised  and  then  dragged  him  away  to 
a  patrol  car."  Another  man,  he  said,  "was 
beaten  to  the  ground  and  arrested." 

When  the  melee  Anally  died  down  more 
than  a  score  of  strikers  were  injured.  Wil- 
liam Moss,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  con- 
stabulary, was  uken  to  a  hospital  uncon- 
scious and  later  died.  Nine  union  members 
were   arrested   snd    held  without  charges. 

The  Provincial  constables'  primary  duty 
is  to  |>oIice  the  city  of  St.  John's  the  capital, 
although  their  legal  Jurisdiction  extends  to 
all  parts  of  the  Province.  Police  duties  out- 
side at.  John's  normally  are  carried  on  by 
the  RCMP  under  a  contract  between  the 
Province  and  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Justice. 

In  the  wake  of  the  battle  of  Badger,  there 
were  these  developments: 

Federal    authorities  have  delayed   action 

on  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Labor  Con- 

"^      gress.   which  is  solidly  backing  the  strikers. 

that  Smallwood's  legislative  program,  which 


outlaws  the  IWA  and  sets  aside  the  union's 
legal  certification  as  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  the  strikers,  be  reserved  under  the 
articles  of  confederation  by  which  Canada's 
provinces  bind  themselves  together.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  canceling  enactment 
of  the  program. 

Minister  of  Justice  Davie  Pulton,  Joining 
In  Dlefenbaker's  attack  on  Smallwood.  re- 
fused a  request  for  reinforcements  for  the 
RCMP  force  in  Newfoundland  on  the  ground 
that  the  police  would  be  used  only  to  break 
the  strike. 

Commissioner  L.  H.  Nicholson,  head  of  the 
RCMP  and  a  veteran  of  30  years'  experience 
and  due  for  retirement  in  a  year,  resigned  in 
protest  against  Pulton's  action. 

Widespread  concern  appeared  to  be  grow- 
ing over  the  fact  that  the  RCMP.  traditionally 
a  nonpolitical  body,  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
Province. 

The  CLC  executive  council,  at  a  special 
meeting  in  Ottawa  called  by  President 
Claude  Jodoln.  laid  the  basis  for  tighter  coor- 
dination of  labor's  backing  of  the  strike. 
esp>eclally  financial  support.  The  CLC  also 
asked  for  a  formal  Investigation  of  the  Badger 
attack. 

Newfoundland  Provincial  authorities.  In 
demagogic  radio  si>eeches,  talked  about  a 
citizens'  committee  of  businessmen,  veterans, 
etc.,  in  Grand  Forks,  center  of  the  strike. 
The  next  night  the  IWA  branch  office  in 
Windsor,  a  mile  from  Grand  Forks,  was 
wrecked.  The  following  night  another  IWA 
office  in  BUhop  Falls.  10  miles  away,  was  de- 
stroyed. Several  IWA  members  reported 
identifying  resldenU  of  Grand  Falls.  There 
were  no  arrests. 

Smallwood's  legislative  program  is  avowed- 
ly Intended  to  drive  not  only  the  IWA  but 
also  the  Teamsters  out  of  the  Province. 

The  strike  of  the  loggers,  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  end  wage  and  working  conditions  out- 
lawed for  a  generation  In  organized  sectors 
of  the  lumber  industry,  has  received  the 
strong  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council. 


PROBLEMS  OF  VESTED  ASSETS  AND 

PAYMENT  OP  PROPER  AMERICAN 

WAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  hereto- 
fore on  several  occasions  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  sr>eak  about  the  perplex- 
ing questions  Involved  in  the  vested 
assets  problems  and  those  relating  to  the 
payment  of  all  proper  American  war 
damage  claims.  Today,  I  want  to  add 
to  my  remarks  and  again  express  my 
hope  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  issues 
involved. 

I  find  myself  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston  1,  as 
expressed  by  him  in  his  statement  to  the 
Senate  on  April  28,  1959.  Senator 
Johnston  has  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
since  the  84th  Congress.  In  that  office, 
he  has  been  able  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  entire  subject  matter,  and 
has  treated  it  for  us  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  historical  tradition,  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  pres- 
ent-day selfish  reasons.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  rightly  maintains 
that  the  vested  assets,  once  privately 
owned,  and  seized  as  a  proper  wartime 
measure,  should  now  be  returned.  He 
also  asserts  with  equal  force  that  the 
claims   of  American  citizens  for  their 


wartime  losses  should  be  paid.  The  ap- 
proach made  for  a  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  correct  one.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  which  account  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  $300  million 
of  the  proceeds  of  vested  assets  has  been 
used  to  pay  certain  limited  categories  of 
war  claims.  Vested  German  assets  have 
been  used  to  pay  war  damage  claims 
caused  by  the  Japanese.  In  the  second 
place,  the  President,  when  conferences 
began  in  1954  and  1955.  has  inseparably 
linked  any  return  of  the  proceeds  of 
vested  assets  with  the  establishment  of 
a  program  for  the  payment  of  war  dam- 
ages. In  fact,  the  administration's  ap- 
proach in  submitting  its  draft  bill  in  1955 
combined  the  two  programs  though 
limiting  the  amount  of  a  return  of  assets 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000.  Such  a  lim- 
ited return  immediately  prompts  the 
question  that  if  it  is  proper  to  return 
$10,000.  is  it  not  more  fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  a  full  return  be  effected? 
Full  pajrment  of  all  proper  damage  claims 
and  a  full  return  of  all  privately  owned 
vested  assets  can  be  justified  from  every 
point  of  view. 

Let  me  summarize  at  the  outset  certain 
statistics  which  are  important  for  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  payment  of  American  war 
damage  claims  and  the  return  of  vested 
assets.  At  the  outset  of  the  war.  prop- 
erty owned  by  enemy  aliens  and  found  in 
the  United  States  was  seized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  standard  procedure, 
and  has  been  for  centuries.  It  is  done 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  depriving  such 
alisn  owners  of  using  such  property  in  a 
harmful  way  to  our  own  country  dviring 
hostilities.  Such  seizures  continued  until 
April  17.  1953,  long  after  V-E  Day,  upon 
entry  of  an  order  by  President  Eisen- 
hower that  they  cease. 

Almost  every  conceivable  t3n3e  and 
specie  of  property  were  vested,  such  as 
real  estate,  bank  accounts,  stocks,  bonds, 
jewelry,  works  of  art.  going  business  con- 
cerns, patents,  trademarks,  copyrights, 
and  so  forth.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erties was  estimated,  as  of  the  dates  of 
their  vestings.  to  be  $390,808,000.  We 
have  received  rents,  dividends,  and  oth^r 
accumulations  which  have  caused  the 
values  to  increase  to  approximately  $612 
million. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  inter- 
polate to  this  effect :  Considering  the  in- 
creJised  value  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, we  should  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  accumulation  by  way  of 
dividends  and  income  from  the  property, 
but.  likewise,  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

We  have  spent  in  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty considerably  more  than  $50  million. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  section  39 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended.  $228  million  has  been  spent  in 
payment  of  prisoner-of-war  claims,  and 
war  damage  claims  of  a  limited  group 
of  religious  organizations.  So  that  a 
little  more  than  $300  million  remains  of 
the  present  values  of  vested  properties. 
A  corollary  question  immediatedly  arises 
as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  restore  the 
fund  to  its  full  amount.    How  this  shall 
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be  done  presents  another  question.  This 
can  be  done  by  applying  the  German  re- 
payments to  us  for  our  foreign  aid,  there- 
by preventing  any  additional  tax  burden 
upon  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  seizure  during  war- 
time of  such  property  owned  by  enemy 
aliens,  Is  a  usual,  time  honored,  and 
necessary  practice.  But  equally  usual, 
time  honored,  and  necessary  is  the  return 
of  such  property  to  its  owners  after  the 
war  has  ceased.  Until  World  War  n  was 
over,  the  United  States  made  such  re- 
turn. Ever  since  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public, even  after  World  War  n.  such  re- 
turn to  enemy  alien  owners  was  made  as 
to  all  except  such  assets  as  were  owned 
by  Japanese  In  part,  and  by  German 
aliens  In  entirety. 

Before  entering  Into  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  reasons  which  occur 
as  compelling  to  me  for  the  return  of 
vested  assets,  let  me  quote  a  statement 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapkhartI  which  I  find  in  the  hear- 
ings of  April  4,  1957,  at  page  279 : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  incorporate  the  statement 
which  I  submitted  and  my  testimony  before 
your  subcommittee  which  I  made  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1956.  when  hearings  were  then  held 
on  bills  having  to  do  with  the  disposition 
of  the  vested  assets  of  our  former  enemies 
of  Germany  and  Japan  seized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Current  events  throughout  the  world  re- 
emphasize  the  statement  I  then  made  and 
the  necessity  for  action  pursuant  to  it. 

The  principles  set  forth  In  8.  600  seem  to 
have  evolved  out  of  those  hearings  and  the 
long  and  arduous  studies  made  by  the  sev- 
eral subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  charged  by  the  Senate  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  arriving  at  some 
solution  of  this  troublesome  question. 

The  provisions  of  S.  600  seem  to  me  also 
to  be  In  accord  with  and  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  President  in 
his  oonununlcation  of  August  7.  1964,  which 
is  in  the  record  of  those  hearings. 

The  troublesome  questions  now  affecting 
the  peace  of  the  world  growing  out  of  im- 
proper nationalizations  and  the  more  im- 
portant probabilities  of  expropriation  and 
confiscation  are  much  too  vital  and  impor- 
tant to  all  Americana — our  youth,  our  pri- 
vate and  governmental  investments  abroad, 
aggregating  billions  upon  blUions  of  doUars. 
the  enduring  traditions  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  embraced  within  our  own  con- 
stitutional provisions,  the  heavy  national  in- 
debtedness we  all  have  assumed  In  our  gener- 
ous bounties  scattered  throughout  the 
world — for  us  now  to  consider  a  departure 
from  principle  for  any  patent  diversionary 
disposition  of  privately  owned  property  vest- 
ed in  wartime,  however  glossy  and  appeal- 
ing such  diversions  may  be  dressed  up  for 
popular  appeal. 

I  therefore  favor  the  principles  set  forth 
in  8.  600  and  oppose  the  diversions  contem- 
plated by  8. 727. 

The  unpaid  American  war-damage  claims 
should  be  paid.  Private  property  or  Its  rea- 
sonable value  should  be  returned.  Now,  of 
all  times,  we,  who  set  the  moral  standards  for 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  world, 
must  of  all  things  adhere  to  them  or  be  will- 
ing to  pay  In  lives  and  our  material  fortunes 
the  unthinltable  price  involved  in  the  sav- 
age doctrine  of  confiscation. 

Confiscation  is  the  attribute  of  commu- 
"i«"».  Private  ownership,  the  Integrity  of 
property  rights,  and  contractual  obligations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  handmaidens  of  the  free 
world.     The   Issues   involved    are   Just   that 


simple.    Our  choice  should  also  be  jiut  that 
simple. 

Simply  Stated,  the  entire  philosophy 
of  the  free  world  Is  contained  In  the 
foregoing  statement.  All  of  our  present 
governmental  actions  are  directed  to  the 
consummation  of  the  goals  and  Ideals  so 
clearly  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Let  me  reiterate  the  closing 
thoughts  in  the  quotation : 

Now,  of  all  times,  we,  who  set  the  moral 
standards  for  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  world,  must  of  all  things  adhere  to 
them  or  be  willing  to  pay  In  lives  and  our 
material  fortunes  the  unthinkable  price  in- 
volved in  the  savage  doctrine  of  confisca- 
tion. 

Confiscation  Is  the  attribute  of  commu- 
nism. Private  ownership,  the  integrity  of 
property  rights,  and  contractual  obligations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  handmaidens  of  the  free 
world.  The  Issues  involved  are  Just  that 
simple.  Our  choice  should  also  be  Just  that 
simple. 

It  is  In  our  Individual  and  national 
interest  to  return  all  the  privately  owned 
assets  of  our  former  enemies— the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese — which  have  been 
vested  by  the  OfSce  of  Allen  Property. 
This  Is  true  beyond  any  doubt  because 
to  do  otherwise  would  imperil  all  Ameri- 
can investments  in  foreign  countries. 
Moreover,  our  annual  expenditures  for 
national  defense  are  a  total  waste  should 
we  adopt  the  Communist  practice  of  vio- 
lating the  sanctity  of  private  property. 
We  are  making  these  defense  expendi- 
tures to  safeguard,  preserve,  and  protect 
our  free  way.  We  forcsake  our  free  way 
of  life  when  we  depart  from  the  most 
elementary  characteristic  of  it.  namely, 
the  right  to  own  property,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  right  as  a  sacred 
inheritance  won  by  centuries  of  effort 
and  sacrifice,  and  based,  in  its  final  anal- 
ysis, upon  Holy  Writ. 

We  have  poured  out  more  than  $70 
billion  in  foreign-aid  grants  since  the 
commencement  of  that  program  with 
the  Marshall  aid  plan.  We  have 
made  these  grants  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice of  money  and  talent.  We  have 
done  these  things  to  hinder  and  prevent 
the  Communists  from  converting  many 
countries  of  the  world  to  statlsm  and 
against  the  concepts  of  the  free  world. 
We  have  mortgaged  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  in  our  effort  to  preserve  our  free 
capitalistic  enterprise  system. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  we  have  done  to 
keep  West  Germany  free  and  in  the  orbit 
of  our  free  society  of  nations.  Since  the 
surrender  of  Hitler  we  have  made  loans 
and  grants  to  West  Germany  aggregat- 
ing $3'/2  billion  dollars.  These  benefits 
have  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  60  or  more 
millions  of  people  in  West  Garmany. 
They  have,  as  a  result  of  our  benefac- 
tions, progressed  well  beyond  our  fond- 
est expectations.  West  Germany, 
through  its  representative  government—^ 
freely  chosen — has  taken  a  firm  and  un- 
shakeable  position  by  the  side  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  We  count  upon 
West  Germany's  newly  gained  posture  of 
strength  and  stability  to  aid  us  in  our 
continued  fight  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  communism. 

Let  me  Illustrate  further  another  effort 
we  have  made.   When  our  access  to  Ber- 


lin was  threatened  In  1943,  this  coimtry 
established  the  Berlin  Airlift  to  aid  the 
2</2  million  Garmans  residing  in  We^t 
Berlin,  over  which  we.  the  English,  and 
French  retained  Jurisdiction  as  a  result 
of  our  successful  war  effort  In  conquering 
Hitler  and  his  nazism.  This  airlift  cost 
US  many  planes  and  58  American  lives. 
The  cost  of  gasoline  alone  aggregated 
$228  million.  The  tremendous  costs  of 
the  supplies  of  food,  coal,  medicines,  and 
other  essentials  of  life  may  never  bs 
known,  because  the  action  was  swift  and 
so  necessarily  Immediate  that  little 
thought  or  time  was  consumed  in  Inven- 
toring  these  items.  Our  airlift  broke  the 
Russian  blockade.  We  succeeded  in 
maintaining  our  American  rights  to  free 
ingress  to  and  egress  from  Berlin.  We 
did  not  engage  in  this  costly  enterprise 
as  a  show  of  military  might  West  Ber- 
lin was  and  is  today  the  symbol  and  bas- 
tion in  Europe  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  Capital  of  Germany,  and 
all  of  us  fervently  pray  that  it  will  again 
be  the  capital  of  a  free  and  united  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  has  agreed  to 
a  repayment  of  $1  billion,  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  settlement  of  the  grants 
made  to  her.  She  Is  meeting  the  install- 
ments of  payments  agreed  upon.  and.  in 
fact,  has  made  a  prepayment  of  some 
installments.  The  fact  remains  that 
$2'^  billion  of  these  grants  have  been 
forgiven  the  people  of  West  Germany. 
We  have  not  Insisted  upon  any  payment 
for  the  costs  of  the  airlift  and  supplies 
we  freely  sent  into  West  Berlin  in  1948 
and  1949.  Their  value  greatly  exceeds 
the  small  amount  by  comparison  of  the 
assets  of  several  thousand  West  Germans 
we  have  vested  under  the  provisions  of 
our  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

This   national   conduct  on  our   part 
presents  an  anomalous  situation,  as  I 
view  it.    Another  factor  enters  the  pic- 
ture here  which  adds  to  the  enormity  of 
the  anomaly.     The  vested  assets  were 
valued  originally  at  about  $300  million. 
$87    million    of    which    was    American 
earned  and  owned  properties.     The  lat- 
ter consisted  principally  of  Insurance  and 
annuity    policies   with    American   com- 
panies, estates  of  deceased   Americans, 
guardian.ship  estates,  and  deed  of  trust 
agreements.     This  latter  portion  of  $87 
million  helped  America  pay  its  war  costs. 
Its  source  is  entirely  American.    It  has 
never  been  alien  so  far  as  its  origin  or 
location  is  concerned.    It  has  been  vested 
solely  because  the  beneficiaries  of  it  are 
Germans  and  Japanese.    Our  retention 
of  it  destroys  the  intentions  of  its  owners. 
and  we   thwart  their  wills,   their  con- 
tracts, and  upset  the  terms  of  their  tru.st 
agreements  and  disabuse  our  own  laws  of 
inheritance. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is.  how  In- 
consistent can  we  as  a  nation  be.  to  give 
all  the  Germans  of  West  Germany  the 
$2>i  billions  in  loans  and  grants,  and 
conduct  an  airlift  expending  in  that  ven- 
ture a  great  deal  more  in  dollars  than  the 
amount  we  have  of  a  few  Germans  vested 
as  as-ets  here  under  the  harsh  and  un- 
relenting provisions  of  a  wartime  meas- 
ure and  yet  persist  in  our  refusal  to 
return  those  assets  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers.   I  contend  our  national  conduct  is 
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highly  inconsistent  and  is  In  dire  need  of 
Immediate  remedial  action  either  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Executive. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  by 
informal  order  on  April  17, 1953.  directed 
that  further  vestlngs  of  properties  cease. 
Much  of  the  estate  properties  were  vested 
after  the  close  of  hostilities  and  prior 
to  April  17,  1953.  Thus,  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  and  at  a  time  when  we 
were  feverishly  rehabilitating  West  Ger- 
many and  our  State  Department  was  en- 
courasing  our  friendly  relations,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  standing  ada- 
mant In  Its  position  that  the  private 
properties  of  a  few  thousand  West  Ger- 
mans be  confiscated  and  in  addition, 
property  of  American  citizens  which  was 
bequeathed  to  or  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  Gorman  citizens.  Such  conduct  is 
unbecommg  of  a  nation  so  dedicated  to 
the  free  principles  of  life  as  ours.  Such 
conduct  calls  for  an  early  reconsideration 
of  its  validity  and  purpose.  Such  a 
course  of  conduct  needs  to  be  changed. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  President,  if  he 
could  order  vestlngs  to  cease  on  April  17, 
1953.  cannot  make  that  order  retroactive 
to  May  8.  1945.  and  direct  a  return  of  the 
properties  we  have  seized  since  then.  I 
intend  to  present  my  views  to  him  and 
to  th(;  Departments  on  this  subject,  for 
it  will  require  a  circuituous  course  of 
logic  and  reasoning  to  defend  the  Presi- 
dent's action  on  April  17.  1953.  and  to 
deny  him  such  power  as  of  May  8.  1945. 

Our  stricture  of  one  of  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  free  world — the  right  to 
earn,  possess,  and  dispose  of  property — 
becomes  more  painful  when  we  consider 
the  burden  that  other  Senators  and  I 
and  every  American  have  borne  and  will 
bear  for  years  to  come  in  our  national 
defense  and  continued  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. We  spend  half  or  more  of  our 
annu:il  budget  in  defenre  of  freedom  and 
we  drny  to  a  few  citirens  of  a  worthy 
ally  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  free- 
dom, their  vested  estates.  Bitterness  to 
gall  in  this  situation  is  added  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  by 
treaty  or  executive  agreement  or  action 
of  tlie  Congress  returned  substantial 
rrnpertles  to  our  former  enrmles;  the 
Italians,  Bulgarians.  Rumanians  and 
Hungarians.  In  fact,  a  treaty  to  return 
$6  million  of  vested  German  assets  to  the 
Austrians  has  been  signed  and  may  soon 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. I  do  not  complain  about  these 
returns.  I  merely  assert  that  our  for- 
mer enemies — the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese— have  as  much  claim  to  be  treated 
rightly  as  did  others  who  were  equally 
at  war  with  us.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 
some  of  the  returns  already  effected  are 
to  thi>se  now  under  Russian  domination. 
It  is  equally  clear  to  us  all  that  Japan  In 
the  Par  East  and  West  Germany  in  Eu- 
rope constitute  the  bulwark  of  our 
strength  as  a  free  nation  in  those  areas. 

Having  thus  far  dwelt  mainly  upon  the 
Inconsistencies  and  injustices  of  our  han- 
dling of  the  vested  assets  problems,  may  I 
briefly  now  state  why  I  think  it  is  in  our 
individual  and  national  self-interest  to 
rectify  our  mistreatment  of  our  former 
allies— the  Germans  in  West  Germany 
and  the  friendly  Japanese? 

Ours  is  the  largest  creditor  nation  In 
the  world.    We  have  more  private  capital 


and  business  enterprises  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  combined.  We  have  more  de- 
fense installations  throughout  the  woj-ld 
than  do  all  other  nations  of  the  free 
world.  We  urge  private  capital  to  invest 
abroad.  We  uree  them  to  invest  In  tihe 
less  or  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  boards  of  trade,  our  local  and 
national  chambers  of  commerce,  and  our 
Internatlon|il  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meet,  and  discuss  the  value  and  necessity 
of  foreign  trade.  They  consider  the 
risks  involved.  They  decry  and  deplore 
the  evils  of  nationalization  of  private 
business,  expropriation  and  confiscation. 
They  recognize  that  these  evils  retard  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade  and  investments. 

When  N.\sser  of  Egypt  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  English  and  French  treat- 
ment of  him  in  the  Suez  Canal  crisis,  he 
blocked  their  assets  and  seized  their 
properties.  He  modeled  his  decrees  on 
the  provisions  of  our  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  He  stated  publicly,  that  if 
it  were  just  for  the  United  States  to 
retain  the  pror>erties  of  the  Japanese  and 
Germans,  it  was  equally  just  for  him  to 
vest  the  English  and  French  properties. 
Nasser  had  logical  legal  reasons.  Soon, 
however,  he  found  that  justice  and  equity 
as  well  as  the  conscience  of  the  free 
world  would  turn  upon  him.  He  soon 
changed  his  tactics.  He  has  joined  now 
in  a  commission  established  to  free  the 
private  assets  of  non -Egyptians.  If  Nas- 
ser has  the  wisdom  to  see  the  error  of  his 
way,  we.  too,  should  summon  such  wis- 
dom. The  harsh  provisions  of  our  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  need  to  be  re- 
lented in  such  ways  as  will  promote  the 
security  and  integrity  of  our  foreign  in- 
vestments and  enhance  them. 

The  actions  of  Castro  so  nearby  to  us, 
and  the  possibility  of  similar  conduct  in 
other  Latin  American  countries,  are 
warning  signals.  The  best  thinking  of 
our  collective  minds  in  our  executive  de- 
partments and  in  our  congressional 
thinking  are  required  now— not  tomor- 
row or  in  years  to  come.  Action,  con- 
structive action,  thinking  and  l)etter  con- 
clusions are  needed.  The  time  to  change 
our  course  of  national  conduct  is  upon 
us.  Let  us  act  wisely,  justly,  fairly,  and 
in  our  own  best  selfish  interest,  if  that 
be  needed  to  rectify  the  wrongs  we  have 
persisted  in  perpetrating. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  our  executive  officers  will 
reappraise  our  treatment  of  our  former 
enemies — now  our  warmest  allies — so  far 
as  the  rights  of  a  few  of  their  nationals 
are  concerned.  We  owe  this  to  the  in- 
dividuals affected.  We  owe  It  to  their 
goverrunents.  No  law  yet  devised  by  man 
is  capable  of  satisfying  all  the  demands 
made  upon  us.  In  the  main,  however, 
we  can  by  compromise,  by  amendment 
here  and  there,  by  adjustment,  by  con- 
ciliation, and  by  a  proper  recognition  of 
our  traditional  treatment  of  like  condi- 
tions, arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  vested 
assets  problems,  inherent  and  acquired. 
We  will  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  of  our  citizens  because 
claims  are  involved,  some  of  which  run 
counter  to  certain  rules  and  practices  of 
international  law. 


In  the  payment  of  American  war  dam- 
age claims  naturally  some  confusion  win 
result  from  the  determination  of  what 
claims  are  appropriate  for  congressional 
or  executive  consideration.  There  are 
many  unorganized  citizens  and  some  in 
newly  organized  groups  who  feel  that 
their  claims  should  be  paid  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
their  loss  these  citizens  owed  their  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  government.  The 
United  States  has  been  generous  to  wel- 
come many  citizens  from  foreign  coun- 
tries since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  citizens  have 
come  to  us  from  the  war-stricken  areas 
of  Europe.  Many  of  these  citizens  suf- 
fered war  losses  and  casualties.  They 
wish  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  for 
the  payment  of  war  damage  claims. 
Strong  arguments  for  such  inclusion  can 
and  are  being  made.  However,  the  rule 
and  practice  generally  has  been  to  ex- 
clude such  claimants.  The  reasoning  to 
support  such  a  practice  has  substantial 
basis  in  international  law.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  accumulated  a  long  line  of 
decisions  and  precedents  for  the  rule  of 
law  under  discussion.  Secretary  of  State 
Fish  on  May  16.  1871,  stated  the  rule  to 
be: 

By  adopting  a  foreigner,  tmder  any  form 
of  natvu-allzatlon,  as  a  citizen,  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  undertake  the  patronage  of 
a  claim  which  he  may  have  upon  the  coun- 
try of  his  original  allegiance  or  upon  any 
other  government.  To  admit  that  he  can 
charge  it  with  this  burden  would  allow  him 
to  caU  upon  a  dosen  governments  in  succes- 
sion, to  each  of  which  he  might  transfer  his 
allegiance,  to  urge  his  claim.  Under  such  a 
rule  the  government  supposed  to  be  Indebt- 
ed could  never  know  when  the  discussion 
of  a  claim  would  cease.  All  governments  are, 
therefore.  Interested  In  resisting  such  pre- 
tensions. 

Again,  Secretary  Fish,  on  April  8,  1874, 
stated : 

yrhen  yoiu-  alleged  Injuries  took  place  you 
were  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore,  under  well-established  canons  of 
International  law.  it  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  Government  to  inquire  whether 
your  property  was  wrongfuUy  or  rlghtfuUy 
taken.  •  •  •  It  would  be  a  monstrous  doc- 
trine, which  this  Government  wovUd  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  might  deem  himself  in- 
jured by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  could,  by  transferring  his 
allegiance  to  another  power,  confer  upon 
these  powers  the  right  to  Inquire  into  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  by  which  he  may 
have  been  injured  while  a  citizen. 

Dr.  Oppenheim,  an  eminent  authority 
on  international  law,  states  the  rule 
thus: 

A  state  which  puts  forward  a  claim  before 
a  claims  commission  or  other  International 
tribunal  must  be  In  a  position  to  show  that 
It  has  the  locus  standi  for  that  purpose.  The 
principal,  and  almost  the  exclusive,  factor 
creating  that  locus  standi  is  the  nationality 
of  the  claimant,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  principle  that  from  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  Injviry  until  the  making 
of  the  award  the  claim  must  continuously 
and  without  Interruption  have  belonged  to  a 
person  or  to  a  series  of  persons  who  (a)  have 
the  natlonaUty  of  the  State  by  whom  it  Is  put 
forward,  and  (b)  do  not  have  the  natlonaUty 
of  the  State  against  whom  It  Is  put  forward. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  quoting  from  Interna- 
tional  Aibitratious    vmder    the    United 
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states-Mexican  Claims  Commission,  had 
this  to  say : 

While  In  aome  of  the  earlier  cases  the  de- 
clslona  as  to  what  constituted  citizenship 
within  the  meaning  of  the  convention  were 
excentlonal,  it  was  uniformly  held  that  such 
citizenship  was  necessary  when  the  claim 
was  presented  as  well  as  when  it  arose.  Nu- 
merous claims  were  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  the  claimant  was  not  a  citizen  when  the 
claim  arose. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  states  the 
doctrine  succinctly  as  follows: 

The  principle  of  international  law  that 
eligibility  for  compensation  requires  Ameri- 
can nationality  at  the  time  of  loss  is  so  wide- 
ly iinderstood  and  universally  accepted  that 
citation  of  authority  is  scarcely  necessary. 

The  rulings,  practice  and  procedures 
of  our  Claims  Commissions  and  our  De- 
partment of  State  uniformly  hold  that 
generally  accepted  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  require  that  a  claim  be  con- 
tinuously owned  from  the  date  the  claim 
arose  and  at  least  to  the  date  of  its  pre- 
sentation by  nationals  of  the  State  as- 
serting the  claims.  Confusion  and  doubt 
as  to  lawful  rights  would  follow  any  de- 
parture from  the  sound  rule  adhered  to 
for  such  a  long  period  of  time  by  the 
United  States.  The  argument  that 
American  citizens  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  pursuit  of  this  rule  is  not 
valid  because  it  applies  equally  to  all 
whose  losses  occurred  when  they  were 
foreigners.  Such  a  rule  creates  no  divi- 
sion or  classification  among  American 
citizens. 

In  conclusion.  I  see  no  ingredient  in 
the  common  garden  variety  of  justice 
for  our  continued  withholding  of  vested 
private  assets  seized  under  wartime  ne- 
cessities. I  see  logic,  justice  and  consist- 
ent treatment  of  all  our  former  enemies 
demanding  a  return  of  these  properties. 
I  feel  that  our  own  selfish  private  inter- 
ests in  foreign  trade  and  our  governmen- 
tal expenditures  would  be  protected  and 
Justified  by  a  return  of  these  properties. 
I  see,  in  sum,  that  we  strengthen  our 
free  way  of  life  and  give  international 
consideration  to  our  own  constitutional 
protections  by  such  returns.  I  see  in 
such  return  a  crowning  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  Christian  faith  and  the  ex- 
emplification in  deed  of  lessons  taught 
us  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  statement  he  has  made. 
As  I  look  at  the  entire  picture,  if  we  were 
receiving  indemnities  from  Germany,  a 
different  question  would  be  involved. 
That  is  not  the  question  before  us. 

The  money  represented  in  this  in- 
stance is  money  which  belonged  to  Indi- 
vidual citizens  of  Germany.  In  some 
cases,  it  came  through  Americans  to 
Germans.  In  other  instances,  it  came 
through  Germans  to  Americans.  All 
that  money  is  tied  up.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  wrong  to  hold  the  money  of  these 
individual  citizens  at  this  time.  We  are 
setting  a  precedent  before  the  world  as 
to  the  proper  way  to  handle  such  a  prob- 


lem. Individual  American  citizens  have 
invested  money  in  foreign  countries  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  $55  billion. 
Financiers  tell  us  today  that  we  should 
act  in  good  conscience  and  give  back  to 
individuals  the  vested  assets  or  their 
proceeds  which  rightfully  belong  to 
them.  We  used  it  during  the  war,  to 
help  win  the  war.  That  was  all  right. 
But  after  the  war  is  over,  I  think  these 
properties  should  be  returned  to  their 
rightful  owners. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

With  regard  to  those  who  contend  that 
this  money  should  be  held  for  the  pay- 
ment of  war  damage  claims,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  money  does  not 
belong  to  the  country  from  which  the 
individual  owners  come?  It  belongs  to 
individual  persons.  There  is  no  reason 
of  logic,  precedent,  or  tradition  which 
would  impose  upon  certain  individuals 
of  an  enemy  country  the  obligation  and 
burden  of  paying  for  any  individual  war 
claims  we  have  as  Americans.  Has  the 
Senator  not  found  ths*  to  be  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  riouth  Carolina. 
That  is  exactly  true.  It  seems  to  me 
that  any  contrary  proposal  has  no  merit. 
There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  If  the  bills  have 
any  merit,  they  should  pass  upon  their 
merits. 

Either  this  money  is  money  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  or 
it  is  money  which  belongs  to  German 
nationals.  I  contend  that  it  belongs  to 
the  German  people — not  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  at  all.  A  great  many 
of  those  affected  came  to  the  United 
States  and  invested  their  money  here 
because  they  did  not  believe  in  Hitler, 
and  they  wanted  to  invest  their  money 
in  this  country,  where  they  thought  it 
would  be  safe  and  sound,  and  where 
they  could  get  it  when  they  needed  it. 
Now  they  find  it  vested  and  are  denied 
its  return. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS,  ETC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  during  the 
adjournment  following  today's  session 
the  Vice  President  or  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly  en- 
rolled. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


taining  the  tyi>e  of  people  he  wanted  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govenunent 
during  his  service  as  President. 

President  Eisenhower  has  mentioned 
the  same  situation  on  several  occa.sions. 

Mr.  Rocco  C.  Siciliano,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Personnel 
Management,  delivered  a  very  outstand- 
ing address  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
Executive  Leadership  in  Government," 
before  the  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association,  at  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  on  May  7,  1959.  I  read  one  or  two 
quotations  from  that  speech: 

Clrcxunstances  have  made  the  United  States 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  The  Govern- 
ment's responsibilities  at  home  and  abroad 
are  such  that  we  dare  not  gamble  their 
efficient  and  effective  administration  on  sec- 
ond-rate leadership.  There  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  com. 
pete  on  equal  terms  with  private  Industry 
In  attracting  and  retaining  a  fair  share  of 
the  ablest  leaders  that  this  NaUon  produces. 
In  view  of  the  stakes,  the  Government  must 
have  the  very  beat  talent — In  political  ex- 
ecutive positions.  In  tu  career  executives,  in 
Its  scientists  and  engineers,  and  throughout 
its  career  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 


THE    CHALLENGE     OF    EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
citizen  interested  in  the  future  welfare 
of  our  Nation  realizes  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  services  of  prominent  and 
outstanding  civil  servants  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  On 
several  occasions.  President  Truman 
mentioned  the  difficulty  he  had  in  ob- 


Thx  Challxngs  or  Cxxcm-iVK  LxADxmsHiF  in 
GovKXNMKirr 

(Address  by  Rocco  C.  Siciliano.  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President  for  personnel  man- 
agement, before  the  Personnel  and  Indus- 
trial ReUtlons  AssocUtlon.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  May   7.   1959) 

One  of  the  finest  and  grvstest  clvUlntlons 
the  world  has  known  was  that  of  Greece 
which  flourished  more  than  2.000  years  ago. 
A  small  but  highly  civilized  nation.  It,  too. 
lived  In  a  hazardous  period  of  history.  Persia, 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  Asia,  continu- 
ously threatened  it. 

••We  are  a  free  democracy."  wrote  Pericles, 
"we  do  not  allow  absorption  In  our  own 
affairs  to  Interfere  with  participation  In  the 
nation's.  We  yield  to  none  in  independence 
of  spirit  and  complete  self-reliance,  but  we 
regard  him  who  holds  aloof  from  public 
affairs  as  useless  "  Inddentelly.  the  Greeks 
referred  to  the  useless  man  as  tdlotes  from 
which  our  English  word  "Idiot"  is  derived. 

Por  centuries  this  small  state  was  able 
to  fight  off  Its  most  powerful  enemies  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  a  culture  which 
the  world  respecU  even  today.  Architec- 
ture, mathematics,  drama,  science,  logic,  gov- 
ernment—in all  these  arU  the  Greeks  ex- 
celled. 

And  why  did  the  Greeks  finally  fall?*  Not 
because  their  external  enemies  were  so 
strong,  but  rather  because  their  spiritual 
strength  gave  way.  When  they  came  to  value 
security  and  comfort  more  than  freedom 
they  declined.  When  they  sought  freedom 
from  responsibility,  when  they  looked  to  the 
sute  to  give  to  them  rather  than  their  giving 
to  the  state,  they  ceased  to  be  free. 

Today  the  survival  of  the  democraUc  Idea, 
developed  by  the  Greeks  so  long  ago.  rests 
In  a  very  real  sense  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Hlttory  has  raised  this 
Nation  to  a  position  of  leadership  of  the  free 
world — a  world  that  Is  free  because  It  places 
Its  faith  In  the  worth  and  capacity  of  the 
Individual. 

Today  we.  too.  are  threatened  by  •  power- 
ful Asiatic  nation.    The  Soviet  Union  poses. 
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not  only  a  military  threat,  but  an  ideological 
one  as  well.  Russia  Is  determined  to  demon- 
strate that  Its  form  of  government — which 
holds  that  the  state  Is  all  Important  and 
the  Individual  of  no  slgnlflcance— can  best 
the  free  world  mlUtarlly.  sclentlflcaUy,  and 
economically. 

Are  we  prepared  to  meet  this  challenge  ? 
Our  success,  in  no  small  measure,  will  de- 
pend on  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  leadership — not  only  to 
the  American  people,  but  to  all  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  of  the  free  world. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic 
we  have  been  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
attract  to  the  public  service  capable  men 
who  rose  to  the  occasion,  whatever  crises 
confronted  us.  But  the  Federal  Government 
today  Is  a  far  more  complex  organization 
than  was  Government  In  the  past.  George 
Washington  was  literally  able  to  handpick 
the  350  Individuals  which  comprised  his 
first  administration.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  employs  2.3  million  people  in 
every  kind  of  work,  every  type  of  skill,  every 
level  of  technical  specialization,  and  every 
profession. 

The  Federal  Government  Is.  In  effect,  a 
corporation  with  176  million  stockholders. 
Its  receipts  and  expenditures  total  977  bil- 
lion a  year.  It  owns  472  million  acres  of 
land,  and  2  5  billion  square  feet  of  building 
space.  Its  real  estate  holdings  are  valued 
at  $45  billion — a  gross  undervaluation,  by 
the  way — the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  is 
carried  on  the  books  at  •99.000).  It  has  10 
major  subsidiaries  (departments)  and  some 
65  minor  ones  (sgencles).  It  has  Installa- 
tions lo  every  community.  State.  Territory, 
and  representatives  In  every  recognized  na- 
tion In  the  world. 

To  staff  an  organization  of  this  size  and 
complexity  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  capa- 
ble executives  is  a  far  different  proposition 
than  that  which  confronted  administrations 
during  the  first  150  years  of  the  Republic. 
How  successful  are  we  In  attracting  and 
holding  an  adequate  number  of  highly 
skilled  executives  and  administrators  who 
can  effectively  deal  with  today's  and  tomor- 
row's problems? 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
terms  of  three  groups  or  types  of  executives 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ef- 
fectively carry  out  Its  responsibilities:  First, 
the  political  executives,  thoce  who  serve  at 
the  pleastu-e  of  the  President  and  his  Imme-  ! 
diate  department  and  agency  heads;  then  the 
career  executives,  those  In  the  top  grades 
(GS~16.  17.  and  18)  of  the  cIvU  service  sys- 
tem; and  third,  engineers  and  scientists. 

The  problem  of  obtaining,  developing,  and 
retaining  qualified  executives  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Indeed,  for 
nearly  two  decades  an  acute  shortage  .of 
qualified  manpower  has  plagued  most  of  the 
economy.  But  In  recent  jears  the  Federal 
Government  has  experlencsd  Increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  and  holding  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  available  manpower. 

The  number  of  top  political  executive  po- 
sitions in  the  Federal  Government  is  approx- 
imately 1.000.  about  half  of  which  are  at  the 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  levels,  heads, 
deputy  heads,  and  assistants  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  including 
members  of  boards  and  commissions.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  been  widely  thought  of  as  a  busi- 
nessmen's government,  it  has  experienced 
the  same  dil&cultles  as  have  prior  administra- 
tions In  attracting  and  holding  caf»able  ad- 
ministrators for  these  top-level  positions. 
A  recent  sxtfvey  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School  Club  of  Washington.  D.C.,  shows  that 
70  percent  of  the  businessmen  who  held 
Federal  Government  positions  between  1953 
and  1056  served  1  year  or  less.  Kv-en  when 
the  longer  period.  1941-56,  including  World 
War  II  and   the  Korean  conflict,  was  con- 


sidered, those  serving  less  than  1  year 
amounted  to  44  percent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  takes  from  6  months  to  a  year  for 
anyone  entering  a  new  position  to  t)ecome 
reasonably  familiar  with  the  )ob,  these  short 
tours  offered  little  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  type  of  leadership  that  the  Nation  re- 
quires. 

The  same  survey  indicated  that  "there 
exists  a  frightening  lack  of  interest  in  the 
biuluess  community  for  participation  In  the 
Government  service.  For  example,  of  btisl- 
nessmen  who  had  not  served  in  the  Govern- 
ment, 50  percent  stated  that  they  did  not 
know  the  attitude  of  their  companies  toward 
Government  service." 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
perience so  much  difficulty  in  filling  its  po- 
litical executive  positions  and  keeping  them 
filled  on  a  satisfactory  basis?  The  second 
Hoover  Commission  Investigated  this  prob- 
lem snd  identified  four  main  causes  of  diffi- 
culty : 

1.  The  scarcity  of  persons  possessing  the 
requisite  combination  of  abilities. 

2.  The  at>.sence  of  any  place  in  American 
life  where  capacities  required  of  political 
executives  are  systematically  develop>ed. 

3.  The  disadvantages  in  private  careers 
that  are  suCered  by  those  who  shuttle  back 
and  forth  between  public  office  and  private 
life. 

4.  The  psychological  and  financial  barriers 
that  must  be  surmounted  by  those  who  leave 
private  life  for  the  insecurity  and  limited 
salaries  of  public  appointive  office. 

The  Harvard  Bu&iness  School  survey  came 
up  with  similar  conclusions  and  sviggested 
some  solutions. 

Tlie  Harvard  group  felt  that  educational 
instituticns.  particularly  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, should  place  far  more  emphasis  on 
instruction  in  the  processes  of  modern  gov- 
ernment. Cotirses,  regardless  of  major 
academic  field,  should  be  concerned  not  only 
with  political  and  economic  theory,  but 
should  t>e  strongly  oriented  toward  actual 
problems  of  public  administration,  and  the 
responsibility  of  American  citizens  to  serve 
in  their  Government. 

It  also  urged  that  businessmen  take  an 
active  part  in  luitioual  politics  and  keep 
themselves  informed  regarding  the  national 
and  international  issues.  Businesses  should 
formulate  policy  relating  to  Government 
service  on  the  part  of  their  executives — 
policies  designed  to  encoxirage  Government 
service  as  experience  beneficial  both  for  the 
individual  and  the  firm. 

Of  particular  pertinence  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  Government  agencies  inform 
the  party  in  power  of  the  types  of  indl- 
dlvlduals  required  to  fill  specific  administra- 
tive positions  and  that  candidates  be  placed 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  ability  as  well  as 
because  ol  political  or  personal  recommenda- 
tion. 

Also  suggested  was  the  establishment,  by  a 
professional  institution,  of  short  off-the-Job 
training  programs  for  new  administration 
executives. 

Finally,  conflict  of  Interest  laws  should  be 
interpreted  and  applied  under  rules  of  reason 
so  that  potential  executives  would  not  have 
to  make  substantial  financial  sacrifices  in 
order  to  eerve  their  Government. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem of  stafllng  the  top  echelons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  time  does  not  permit 
my  going  Into  today.  But  it  is  a  problem 
which  demands  the  attention  of  all  think- 
ing citizens.  Unless  we  can  develop  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  really  competent  executives 
who  are  willing  to  devote  some  part  of  their 
working  lives  to  serving  their  Govemment, 
our  chances  of  winning  out  in  the  competi- 
tion with  Soviet  Russia  are  materiaUy 
lessened. 

Next.  I'd  like  to  turn  your  attention  to 
a  second  vitally  important  group  of  Federal 
officials — the   nonpartisan   career  executives 


who  provide  contintiity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government's  activities. 
These  are  the  Individuals  who  occupy  th« 
top  three  grades  of  the  Classification  Act  pay 
schedule  (GS  ie-18)  with  salaries  ranging 
from  $14,190  to  $17.500 — approximately  750 
In  number.  Most  of  the  incumbents  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  worlOng  lives 
in  the  Federal  Government,  entering  at  some 
relatively  low  status  and  progressively  mov- 
ing upward  through  the  grades.  Scene  have 
entered  the  service  at  relatively  high  posi- 
tions. Many  of  them  entered  the  service 
during  the  depression  years  when  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  was  in  an  advantageous 
position  to  attract  an  unusually  high  quality 
of  younger  people.  This  group  represents 
our  highest  form  of  capital  investment.  We 
must  insure  that  this  fund  of  talent  does 
not  shrink  as  the  natural  forces  of  attrition 
occur.  It  is  upon  this  group  that  the  po- 
litical executives  of  each  administration  de- 
pend for  indoctrination  in  the  workings  of 
Government,  for  sound  advice  on  how  to  get 
things  done  and  for  administering  the  op- 
erations of  their  respective  departments  and 
agencies. 

Why  should  there  t>e  special  concern  about 
this  particular  group  of  executives?  Hasnt 
the  Government  been  able  to  develop  and 
hold  a  sufficient  number  of  career  people  to 
meet  current  requirements?  The  answer  is 
"Tes."  During  the  course  of  my  own  Gov- 
emment service  I  have  come  to  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  career  people  in  these 
important  positions.  The  concern  is  about 
the  future. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  career  executive 
group  Indicates  that  approximately  25  per- 
cent are  now  eligible  for  retirement;  a  third 
could  retire  In  the  next  5  years;  and  by  1968 
two- thirds  will  be  eligible  to  retire.  Tlila 
does  not  take  into  consideration  those  who 
die  or  leave  voluntarily.  Will  qualified  re- 
placements be  available? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  group 
of  top  career  executives  did  not  rise  to  their 
present  poeltlon  through  a  formal  govern- 
ment wide  career  system — no  such  compre- 
hensive career  ladder  exists  under  the  ClvU 
Service  System.  Some  departments  and 
agencies,  or  more  speclflcally  bureaus  wit;hin 
departments,  have  career  systems,  such  as 
the  Foreign  Service,  but  formal  systems  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  a 
sampling  of  800  persons  in  grades  GS-IS 
($12,770)  and  higher,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission found  that  over  half  had  worked 
in  only  one  agency.  An  additional  22  per- 
cent had  worked  In  only  two  agencies. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation,  the  second 
Hoover  Commission,  In  1955.  recommended 
the  creation  of  what  they  called  a  senior  clvU 
service.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  serv- 
ice would  be  composed  inltiaUy  of  about 
1.500  career  administrators  and  might 
eventiially  grow  to  S.CXK).  The  essential 
featiu-es  of  the  proposal  called  for  differen- 
tials Ln  rank  and  basic  salary,  transferability 
and  personal  status. 

Despite  the  general  agreement  on  the 
objectives,  the  specifics  of  this  proposal  met 
with  a  storm  of  objections — from  the  Con- 
gress, from  some  personnel  organizations, 
from  students  of  government  and  from  the 
incumbents  of  the  positions  themselves. 
Some  found  the  concept  of  an  elite  corps 
repugnant;  some  administrators  feared  the 
possibility  of  being  moved  to  oth«-  posi- 
tions against  their  wishes;  some  Members 
of  Congress  apparently  feared  a  loss  of  con- 
trol unless  Senate  confirmation  was  provided. 

The  pros  and  cons  were  vigorously  de- 
bated for  more  than  3  years.  Finally  in 
March  1958,  the  President  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  a  career  executive 
program  which  is  a  sharp  modlflcatlon  ot 
the  original  Hoover  Committee  propoeaL  : 
But  even  this  modified  plan  has  fsUed  to 
get  congressional  support  which  we  feel  is 
essential  to  any  effective  program. 
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The  problem  of  aasurlng  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  able,  well-trained,  experienced  career 
executives  Is  still  in  front  of  lu.  In  order 
to  attract  high  quality  individuals,  botti  at 
beginning  levels  and  at  higher  grades,  the 
prestige  of  these  top  administrative  posi- 
tions must  be  enhanced.  We  must  somehow 
convince  •  larger  proportion  of  the  top 
talent  produced  annually  by  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  that  Oovernment 
service  offers  a  challenging,  satisfying  and 
honorable  career,  and  having  recruited  them 
we  must  provide  a  program  of  career  develop- 
ment and  a  promotional  ladder  which  will 
bring  the  cream  to  the  top. 

Of  all  the  areas  in  which  outstanding 
leadership  Is  Imperative,  science  and  tech- 
nology certainly  rank  near  the  top.  The 
Soviets  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
their  system  is  capable  of  producing  scien- 
tists of  brilliance  and  ingenuity.  Their 
efforts  have  resulted  in  scientific  break- 
throughs which  have  surprised  and  alarmed 
the  entire  world.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  contemplated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  would  ever  include  among 
its  responsibilities  the  role  of  stimulating 
and  coordinating  the  country's  scientific 
progress.  Tet  the  forces  that  are  shaping 
the  world  today  clearly  make  this  neces- 
sary. 

This  year  the  Federal  Oovernment  will 
spend  over  $5  billion  on  research,  engineer- 
ing, and  development.  This  vast  sum  will 
pay  for  about  half  of  all  the  scientific  re- 
search and  development  carried  out  In  the 
United  States.  Another  $5  billion  will  be 
spent  by  industry,  universities  and  private 
research  foundations.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  research  and  de- 
velopment for  defense,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Government's  program  depends  very 
heavily  on  the  quality  of  the  planning  that 
goes  into  it.  Quality.  In  turn,  depends  upon 
the  ingenuity  and  creatlveness  of  the  scien- 
tists who  participate  in  It.  The  shortage  of 
creative  scientists  and  of  senior  scientific 
administrators  has  made  it  dlfflcult  to  plan 
and  supervise  effectively  the  large-scale  pro- 
grams now  under  way.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  employer  of  scientists  and  engineers; 
that  today  it  employs  about  50.000  profes- 
sional engineers  and  26.000  physical  and 
related  scientists.  These  numbers  consti- 
tute some  6  percent  and  8  percent  respec- 
tively of  the  Nation's  total  supply  of  trained 
personnel  in  these  occupations. 

As  in  the  case  of  political  and  career  ex- 
ecutives, the  Oovernment  has  been  less  than 
completely  successful  in  attracting  and  hold- 
ing an  adequate  number  of  engineers  and 
scientists.  Basically,  of  course,  this  haw  ',een 
due  to  the  nationwide  shortage  of  trained 
people  in  these  categories.  Imbalance  In  the 
demand-supply  situation  of  any  conmiodlty 
tends  to  bid  up  the  price  and  this  has  cer- 
tainly been  true  with  regard  to  engineers  and 
scientists.  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  there  are  no  limitations  that  pre- 
vent a  business  from  quickly  adjusting  Its 
salary  rates  to  the  prevailing  market  price. 
Salaries  In  the  Federal  Government,  how- 
ever, can  be  adjusted  only  by  legislative  ac- 
tion— a  process  which  does  not  lend  itself 
to  rapid  or  frequent  adjustment.  It  \»  true 
that  special  legislation  has  provided  special 
pay  categories  for  a  limited  number  of  higher 
grade  scientists  and  has  authorized  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  recruit  for  cer- 
tain critical  occupations  at  above  the  normal 
minimum  rates  prescribed  by  the  Clastiifica- 
tion  Act.  These  stopgap  measures  have 
afforded  some  relief,  but  the  inherent  lack 
of  flexibility  in  the  Oovernment  pay  systems 
puts  Federal  agencies  at  a  clear  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  private  industry  for  scarce 
manpower. 

Because  it  recognises  that  the  problenx  in 
the  area  of  science  and  technology  is  basi- 
cally one  of  adequately  trained  man)x)wer, 
the  Oovernment  is  playing  a  major  role  in 


alerting  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  increttaing 
our  facilities  to  produce  a  continuing  supply, 
and  in  stimulating  both  public  and  private 
efforts  to  help  meet  that  need.  I  have  only 
to  mention  the  work  of  the  President's  Con\- 
mittee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Council  as  being 
illustrative  of  the  thought  and  effort  being 
brought  to  bear  on  this  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

More  than  half  of  the  Oovernment's  $5  bil- 
lion research  budget  is  spent  on  laboratories 
owned  and  operated  by  industry,  universi- 
ties and  other  private  groups.  The  Oovern- 
ment effort,  therefore,  exert*  a  powerful 
shaping  Influence  on  scientific  and  techno- 
logical programs  of  the  entire  Nation.  Not 
only  its  military  security,  but  the  Nation's 
health,  economic  welfare,  and  the  quality  of 
Its  higher  education  depend  in  no  small 
measure  ur<on  the  quality  of  leadership  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  is  able  to  provide. 
By  Executive  order  the  President  has  re- 
cently established  a  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  chaired  by  Dr. 
James  R.  K!Illnn.  Jr.  Tlie  Council  will  at- 
tempt projections  of  program  costs,  includ- 
ing capital  requirements  and  manpower, 
taking  into  ccnBlderatlon  the  level  and  types 
of  research  financed  by  both  the  Federal  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  staffing  of  Government  scientific  posi- 
tions must  not  b«  adversely  affected  by 
erroneous  concepts  of  the  nature  of  public 
service.  The  esteem,  or  lack  of  it.  In  which 
public  employment  is  held  by  the  American 
people  directly  affects  morale  and  efficiency 
of  Federal  personnel  and  encourages  or  dis- 
suades men  and  women  of  character  and 
ability  from  undertaking  public  careers.  The 
unfair  but  persistent  caricature  of  Oovern- 
ment employment  as  a  boondoggle  appealing 
only  to  those  primarily  Interested  in  Job 
security  must  be  eradicated. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  science  and  engineering 
offer  unique  and  challenging  opportunities 
which  exist  nowhere  else.  The  opportunity 
for  performing  fundamental  research  with- 
out the  necessity  of  compromising  the  work 
for  the  sake  of  speed  or  profit:  the  freedom 
in  finding  the  truth  and  publishing  it  with- 
out pressure  to  protect  the  employer's  com- 
petitive position;  the  dramatic  and  breath- 
taking activities  in  space  flight  development: 
the  opportunity  for  life-scientists  to  pioneer 
and  carry  on  wherever  there  are  problems  of 
coping  with  man's  environment  so  that  hu- 
man life  may  be  sustained  and  enriched. 
These  are  some  of  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities which  the  Federal  service  has 
to  offer.  We  must  convince  both  college 
people  and  mature  scientists  that  this  is  so 
There  Is  one  final  aspect  of  the  Federal 
service  that  I  would  like  to  discuss — one 
which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
you  as  personnel  and  industrial  relations  peo- 
ple. Improved  personnel  management  is  one 
of  the  major  keys  to  economy,  efllciency  and 
a  higher  quality  of  Oovernment  service. 
Some  of  the  problems  my  office  has  dealt 
with  during  the  past  18  months  include 
compensation  policy,  employee-management 
relations,  fringe  benefits,  the  building  of 
greater  prestige  and  the  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility for  personnel  management.  It  is  the 
last  of  these  that  I  would  like  to  consider 
now. 

Modern  industry  has  accepted,  almost  uni- 
versally, the  principle  that  personnel  man- 
agement is  an  Integral  part  of  general  man- 
agement responsibility  and  accountability 
and  must  be  lodged  with  the  head  of  an 
organization.  The  Federal  Oovernment.  how- 
ever, has  lagged  behind  industry  in  the  ac- 
ceptance and  practical  application  of  this 
principle.  Nearly  every  President  during  the 
20th  century  has  complained  about  the  lack 
of  administrative  tools  to  handle  the  rapidly 


expanding  responsibilities  of  his  ORlce.  For 
most  of  the  history  of  the  Republic  the  Pres- 
ident has  had  no  staff  ssrvlces  to  assist  him. 
It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  that  suitable  ar- 
rangements were  established  for  properly 
dUcharging  the  Chief  Executive's  responsl- 
blliUea  with  regard  to  the  expetidlturea  and 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
On  behalf  of  the  President,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  primarily  responsible  for 
providing  leadership  In  personnel  matters, 
although  such  functions  were  not  anticipat- 
ed for  the  CommlEslon  by  the  Pendleton  Act 
in  1883  The  orlt;lnal  purpose  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  to  serve  as  a  watch- 
dog to  protect  the  Government  and  Its  em> 
ployees  against  the  evils  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. Over  the  years  it  has  gradually  as- 
sumed additional  personnel  management 
functions,  such  as  career  development  and 
training,  incentive  awards,  employee-man- 
agement relations,  retirement,  life  insurance 
and  the  like. 

Though  the  three  Commissioners  are  ap. 
pointed  by  the  President,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  the  Commission  has  come  to 
be  widely  viewed  as  an  independent  or  at 
least  a  semi-independent  body.  For  exam- 
ple. Congress  has  given  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  administer  the 
Hatch  (no  politics)  Act  and  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act.  This.  then.  Is  the  dual  na- 
ture of  the  role  the  Conmiicsion  must  per- 
form. One  set  of  responsibilities  requires 
that  It  police  the  merit  system;  the  other. 
that  it  exercise  positive  leadership  to  the 
departments  and  agencies  in  those  personnel 
maiir.g?ment  activities  which  today  are  con- 
sidered so  itnpurtant  to  good  personnel  rela- 
tions. 

Docs  some  of  the  difficulty  In  attracting 
and  retaining  top-flight  people  stem  from 
certain  Inadequacies  of  the  Government's 
organization  for  personnel  administration? 
Might  the  Government  be  more  successful 
if  an  office  of  personnel  management  were 
established  within  the  Executive  Ofltice  of  the 
President  with  a  wide  range  of  activities? 
Theee.  then,  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  faced  squarely  and  objectively. 

Circumstances  have  made  the  United 
States  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  The  Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities  at  home  and 
abroad  are  such  that  we  dare  not  gamble  their 
efficient  and  effective  administration  on  sec- 
ond-rate leadership.  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  private  Industry 
In  attracting  and  retaining  a  fair  share  of 
the  ablest  leaders  that  this  Nation  produces. 
In  view  of  the  stakes  the  Government  must 
have  the  very  best  talent — In  political  exec- 
utive positions.  In  Its  career  executives,  in 
Ita  scientists  and  engineers,  and  throughout 
Its  career  service. 

Throughout  all  of  this  and  of  primary 
significance  is  the  attitude  of  our  ablest  citl- 
sens  toward  Oovernment  service.  There  Is 
considerable  evidence  that  men  and  women 
of  outstanding  ability  tend  to  shy  away  from 
public  service — and  this  is  equally  true,  be 
it  Federal.  State,  or  local  government.  The 
reasons  for  the  development  of  this  attitude 
are  difficult  to  explain.  Many  excuses  have 
been  advanced — some  fancied — some  real. 
But  whatever  the  reasons — abstinence  from 
public  service  on  the  pert  of  men  and  women 
with  capacity  for  leadership  is  a  luxury 
which  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  in  the  dan- 
gerous times  in  which  we  live.  We  have  a 
great  civilization  to  save  or  to  lose.  Whether 
we  win  out  In  the  end  depends,  In  no  small 
measure,  upon  the  willingness  of  our  finest 
administrative  talent  to  put  public  service 
above  personal  Interests  and  convenience. 
Like  the  Greeks  of  old.  we  must  cultivate 
and  perpetuate  the  notion  that  public  serv- 
ice Is  a  fundamental  obligation  and  privilege 
of  citizenship — that  he  who  serves  the  com- 
monwealth deserves  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  of  hlc  fellow  men. 
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BnJTUAL  AID 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  on  the  floor  earlier  today  when  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsnELO]  delivered  his  address  on  for- 
eign aid.  I  have  been  generally,  through 
my  career  in  the  Senate  since  1955.  a 
supporter  of  foreign  aid.  While  I  rea- 
lize that  this  program  Is  not  highly  pop- 
ular in  the  United  States.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  this  country  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices  if  we  are  to  survive  and  if  the 
free  world  is  to  survive. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record 
that  I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
logical  and  cogent  arguments  set  forth 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his 
proposal  that  foreign  aid  be  taken  from 
ICA  and  lodged  in  the  State  E>epartment. 
which  has  the  basic  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  for  our  foreign  policy 
and  for  trying  to  make  that  policy  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Senator's 
suggestion  that  the  State  Department 
have  the  fundamental  responsibility  for 
foreign  aid  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
I  do  wish  to  say  at  this  time,  however, 
that  I  expect  there  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  many  demagogic  and  irresponsible 
arguments  being  voiced  against  foreign 
aid.  These  arguments  do  not  fall  into 
the  category  of  reasoned  and  factual  and 
scholarly  statements  such  as  those  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Montana. 
Rather,  they  fall  into  the  category  of 
demagogic  appeals  by  narrow  and  pro- 
vincial and  selfish  interests. 

For  example,  there  are  politicians  who 
t<>ll  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  that,  were  it  not  for  foreign  aid. 
they  could  have  a  new  school  or  a  new 
hospital  or  a  four-lane  highway,  and 
many  other  community  improvements. 

While  that  might  be  true,  it  is  also 
tine  that  if  we  abandoned  completely 
our  allies  throughout  the  world,  those 
new  hospitals  or  ochools  or  four-lane 
highways  might  be  the  subject  of  aerial 
bombardment,  and  even  nuclear  bom- 
bardment. 

While  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  foreign  aid,  as  there  must  be 
in  any  other  type  of  military  program,  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  program  which 
was  begun  by  people  like  Harry  S  Tru- 
man and  George  C.  Marshall  and  con- 
tinued by  their  political  opposites  like 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  John  Poster 
Dulles,  cannot  be  as  wrong  as  some 
opponents  of  foreign  aid  may  claim. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  foreign  aid  must  be  improved, 
and  that  waste  and  inefficiency  and  ex- 


travagance must  be  eliminated.  How- 
ever, I  would  caution  against  any  emo- 
tional return  to  narrow  or  rabid  isola- 
tionism on  the  part  of  this  country. 

We  have  approximately  253  military 
bases  overseas  on  foreign  soil.  I  have 
heard  military  leaders  say  that  were  it 
not  for  many  of  these  bases  they  could 
not  assume  effective  and  successful  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

With  Russia  marching  from  peasantry 
into  the  industrial  age.  and  with  teem- 
ing Red  China  threatening  to  do  so  in 
the  decades  ahead.  I  doubt  if  we  Ameri- 
cans can  look  forward  to  fewer  sacrifices. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  anything,  the 
path  ahead  is  very  much  like  that 
pointed  out  only  two  decades  ago  by  a 
recent  illustrious  visitor  to  our  shores. 
When  England  stood  alone  and  the  Nazis 
were  only  18  miles  from  England  across 
the  English  Channel,  Winston  Churchill 
told  the  English  people  that  he  could 
promise  them  only  blood,  toil,  tears,  and 
sweat. 

While  we  today  happily  do  not  con- 
front any  such  dire  emergency,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  Americans  must  gear  them- 
selves to  a  very  great  degree  of  real  sac- 
rifices. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  is  such  a  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  foreign  affairs  generally,  that  I 
have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  hear 
his  address  today,  and  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  his  recommendation  of  placing 
foreign  aid  imder  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  associates  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  contains  a  great  deal  of  merit  and 
logic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  kind 
words,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  have  his  support  in  the 
proposed  amendments  that  I  shall  offer 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations look  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  wisdom  and  counsel  and  advice 
in  these  grave  matters  which  concern 
the  future  and  safety  of  our  countiy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is.  as 
always,  too  kind. 


page  of  today's  Evening  Star  there  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "Key  to  Ap- 
pointments Problem."  It  comments  in 
some  degree  and  fashion  on  the  pending 
nomination  of  Admiral  Strauss  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  in  support  of 
the  suggestion  that  "the  Republicans 
have  sought  to  make  a  political  issue  of 
the  confirmation  troubles  of  Adm. 
Lewis  Strauss,  who  is  stniggling  to  be 
confirmed  as  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

The  article  states : 

Senator  Thruston  Mokton.  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee  con- 
sidering the  appointment,  appeared  quite 
obviously  at  one  session  to  lend  the  suppcH^ 
of  his  high  political  office.  It  was  hardly 
a  coincidence  that  while  he  was  there  Re- 
publican Senator  Andsew  Schoeppel  of  Kan- 
sas read  a  prepared  statement  attacking  the 
Strauss  opposition  as  politically  motivated. 

I  am  sure  that  the  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle wishes  to  be  fair  and  factual.  Ref- 
erence to  the  assignments  to  committees 
made  last  January  by  the  Senate  will 
show  that  the  list  contains  the  name 
of  Thruston  Morton,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C(Hninerce, 
since  January  1959. 

Therefore,  certainly  to  the  extent  of 
the  observation  that  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  that  he  appeared 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  major  political  parties  in  this  coim- 
try  certainly  is  not  factual  and  not  ac- 
curate. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
dered previously  entered,  until  Tuesday, 
May  19.  1959.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION    OP    LEWIS    STRAUSS 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  in  an 
article    printed    opposite    the    editorial 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 

Senate  May  15,  1959: 

Assistant  Sech«ta«t  or  ths  Ant  "Fomcm- 
Joseph  V.  Charyk,  of  Califcxula.  to  be  ui 

Assistant   Secretary  of   the  Air  Force,  vice 

Richard  C.  Horner,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


La  Salle  Collefc  Centenary  Fna4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Friday.  May  IS.  1959 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  a  Statement 
I  have  prepared  regarding  La  Salle  Col- 
lege, located  in  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

La  Saluc  Collbqi  Centknart  Pond 

As  the  crisis  of  higher  education  ap- 
proaches Its  climax.  It  Is  heartening  to  see 
that  our  independent  colleges  are  exerting 
themselves  to  the  fullest  so  they  may  be  ready 
tor  the  matriculation  of  the  wave  of  young- 


sters born  during  World  War  IT.  Though  our 
independent  colleges  are  and  have  been  oper- 
ating under  a  severe  financial  and  teacher 
shortage  over  the  past  decade,  they  have  not 
been  deterred  In  attempting  to  do  all  In  their 
means  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
students  who  are  ready  for  college. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  nevw-end- 
Ing  struggle  to  meet  the  educational  i>rob- 
lems  of  today  may  l>e  found  at  La  Salle  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  This  Independent  coUege 
Is  administered  by  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Schools. 
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The  Christian  Brothers  brought  their  edu- 
caUonal  heritage  to  the  United  SUtes  In  1845. 
Their  outstanding  record  of  administration 
In  the  field  of  education  may  be  observed  In 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  La  Salle  College 
under  their  tutelage. 

Prom  its  original  site,  the  college  moved 
three  times,  due  to  the  vigor  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  movement  In  meeting  expansion 
needs. 

When  World  War  II  finally  ended,  the 
veterans  of  our  country  turned  to  the  colleges 
to  finish  or  begin  their  college  training.  The 
brothers,  in  keeping  with  their  phlloeophy 
of  meeting  the  need,  met  the  challenge 
though  operating  with  virtually  unchanged 
facilities.  Veterans  were  admitted,  with  the 
result  that  the  Day  Division  alone  ftwelled 
to  400  percent  above  Its  prewar  enrollment. 
ance  1946,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  In- 
creMed  the  student  body  three  tlm«t:  th« 
present  enrollment  Is  over  4,000. 

Aware  that  college  entrance  demands  will 
reach  a  new  peak  by  the  mid- 1960  s.  the 
brothers  have  Initiated  a  centenary  fund 
ralalng  drive  to  begin  this  fall  and  run  to 
La  Salle's  Centenary  In  Ikiay  1963.  The 
brothers  plan  to  use  centenary  fund  contri- 
butions to  support  the  college's  present  and 
future  expansion. 


Ezceipis  From  Address  by  Hoi.  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  To  Be 
Broadcast  Oyer  Wisconsin  Radio  Sta- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoMSiN 
IN  TH»  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  15,1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
imanixnoui:  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoNORKssioNAi  Record  excerpts  from 
an  address  I  have  prepared  for  broad- 
casting from  Wisconsin  radio  stations. 

There  bolng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Excxarra  or  AooRcsa  PurAKEo  roa  DtLtvxxT 
■T  Sknato*  Alrandsr  Wilxt.  Rxptriit  tcan, 
Chtppewa  Pall*.  Ovn  WxacoMsiN  Radio 
9rATioNa 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  once  again  to 
be  with  you.  I  want  to  discuss  a  subject  that 
Is  of  deep  Interest  to  Americans  In  every  walk 
of  lift.    The  subject  Is  Uxes. 

Briefly,  now.  I  would  like  to  Uke  a  l-Dok  at 
the  (1)  scope:  (3)  the  interrelationship  of 
Federal.  SUte  and  local  taxes;  and  (3)  pos- 
sible steps  which  offer  the  best  hoi)e  for 
meeting  o\ir  tlnnnclal  responstbJlltlen  and 
easing  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer 
at  the  earliest  time. 

Although  taxes  affect  all  of  us  Americans 
differently,  basically  they  mean  a  "take"  out 
of  our  Incomes. 

KITSCT  OF  TAXXS  ON  TMX  KCONOMT 

Today,  the  taxpayers  of  the  NaUon— you 
and  I— pay  a  great  many  direct  and  Mdden 
taxea.  These  Include  Income,  partnership 
corporation,  gift.  Inheritance,  capital  gains! 
and  numerous  others.  The  Ux  percentage 
ranges  from  1  percent  to  91  percent—think 
of  It  folks;  1  percent  to  81  percent. 

What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  economy? 
A  terriflc  Impact. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  It  is  impor- 
tant to  allow  the  American  worker  the  op- 


portunity to  retain  as  much  of  tbt  fruits  of 
his  labor  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  the  economic  life  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  depends  upon  their  being 
able  to  have  enough  money  to  carry  on  their 
operations;  to  have  venture  capital  to  plow 
back  into  the  business  for  Improvements  and 
expansion;  to  support  research  for  new  and 
better  products  for  the  consumer;  and  to  re- 
main economically  healthy  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  American  worker,  of  whom  more  than 
65  million — an  all-time  high — are  now  work- 
ing toward  building  an  ever-better  life  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  a  better  coun- 
try for  the  future. 

We  recognize,  too,  that  In  this  complex. 
Intertwined  system  of  taxes.  Federal  taxes 
often  overlap  or  duplicate  taxes  Imposed  by 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

xrrECT  or  taxxs  on  economt 

Now,  the  big  question  Is:  How  can  we 
create  greater  Justice  and  equity  out  of  this 
complex.  Intermingled,  overlapping  system 
of  tax  laws? 

In  addition,  we  must  also  aak: 

1.  What  Is  the  Impact  of  this  complex, 
many-faceted  tax  structure  on  individuals, 
on  business  and  Industry,  and  on  the  general 
economy? 

2.  How  Is  this  affecting  our  economic  de- 
velopment,   growth,    and    progress? 

3.  Are  individuals,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, and  others  being  treated  equlUbly 
under  the  tax  system? 

4.  What  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  taxload  la  distributed  fairly 
In  the  economy  and  that  our  tex  policies  are 
not  unduly  restrictive  to  growth  and 
progress? 

■RABLISHMKIfT  Or  A  TOr-LKVCL  TAX 
COMMISSION 

To  help  provide  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions.  I  have  recommended  the 
••tabllshment  of  a  top-lsvel  Tax  Commission. 

The  objectives  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  plug  loopholes;  Iron  out  inequities; 
eliminate  unintended  hardships  or  beneflu; 
capture  revenue  that  may  now  be  escaping 
taxation;  mnke  adjustments  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture to  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  the 
economy,  the  technological  revolution,  shirts 
In  the  pattsrn  of  consumer  needs,  and  other 
national  requirements. 

The  overall  purpose  would  be  to  provide 
a  more  rfflclent.  equitable,  and  Just  tax  sys- 
tem to  bettor  enable  our  free-enterprise 
economy  to  meet  Its  pretent  obligations,  •• 
well  as  to  promote  expansion  and  progress 
for  the  future. 

The  Commission — componed  of  la  memb<>rs 
from  public  and  private  life — would  be  re- 
quired to  make  Its  studies,  accompanied  by 
recommends  Uous  for  tax  changes,  and  report 
to  Congress. 

The  tax  structure,  over  the  years,  tua  de- 
veloped through  a  complex  process  of  enact- 
ment of  new  laws,  repeal  of  old  ones,  and 
extensions  or  revisions  of  statutes  on  the 
books.  The  long  tentacles  of  the  tax  system 
reach  into  every  organ  of  society. 

During  this  period,  there  hare  been  tre- 
mendous  economic,  technological,  industrial, 
and  other  changes  in  the  country.  The  tas 
structure.  I  believe,  should  reflect  these 
changes. 

raiNciPijES  or  TAX  acroiM 

The  principles  which,  I  believe,  should  gov- 
ern tax  reform  Include: 

1.  Taxes  should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

a.  Taxes  should  allow  reasonable  Incentive 
to  earn,  to  grow,  to  expand,  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  Ubor. 

3.  Insofar  as  possible,  taxes  should  be  non- 
discriminatory. 

KKKOKD  :  LONQ-aANOK  TAX  POLICT 

In  view  of  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  economy  In  the  past— and  we  can  expect 
more  in   th»  future — the  Tax  Commission. 


too.  should  alao  attempt  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  long-range  tax  policy  that  would 
make  proper  adjustments  for  changes;  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  revision  of  tax  statutes  as 
needed.  Instead  of  smaesing  tax  laws  tn  a 
hodge-podge  manner;  and  establishing  a  tax 
policy  that  would  encourage — not  hamper- 
orderly  growth  and  progress. 

The  objective,  of  course,  is  to  promota  cf- 
flciency,  equity,  and  Justice  In  the  tax  system. 

The  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type  com- 
mission, I  believe,  would  help  achieve  these 
objectives. 

I  am.  therefore,  urging  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  proposed  legislation  for 
estabUablng  the  much -needed  tax  reform 
Commission. 

OOMMiaalON    WOirU)    not    DCLAT    rKMSSCATKLT 
NXKOEO   TAX    KXVISION 

Now.  friends,  you  may  ask :  If  we  establish 

a  Tax  Commission — scheduled  to  make  Ita 
findings  and  report  its  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  January  1061 — would  this  ob- 
struct, or  hold  off.  any  Justified  tax  revisions 
in  the  meantime? 

The  answer  is:   Definitely  not. 

RcalUtlcally  speaking,  the  outlook  is  dim 
for  any  broadtcale  tax  cuta  at  this  time. 
However,  as  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
correct  glaring  Inequities  In  the  tax  struc- 
ture— while  the  Commission,  if  eatablUhcd. 
completes  lU  investigation,  this  should  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished. 

Almost  daily,  a  vast  volume  of  letters,  tele- 
gram*, and  cards  pour  Into  my  office  urging 
reductions  of  one  kind  of  taxes  or  another. 

Let  me  say.  frankly,  that  I  deeply  sym- 
paihiEs  with  such  messagse  from  many  of 
you  lUtenlng — as  you  outUne  the  burden* 
posed  by  high  taxes.  If  It  were  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, I  would  be  happy  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  cut  all  taxes  now. 

BtnMBT  CRISIS  DIMS  OinXOOK  rOS  TAX  CVT« 

But  csn  we  do  this? 

Currently.  Uncle  Sam  is  about  1386  biUion 
in  the  red. 

In  addition.  U)*  IMO  budget  now  before 
Congress  may  further  eontrtbute  tu  that  In- 
debtadness  unless  w*  can  get  responsible 
action  in  Congress — supported  by  folks  at 
home— to  assure  the  adoption  of  a  rcallstle 
fl.:cal  policy. 

Today  the  NaUon.  despite  lu  recent  eco- 
nomic setback,  la  establishing  new  economic 
records.  The  jrross  national  product  Is  at  m 
all-time  high  of  M6«  billion.  The  national 
personal  income  has  hit  a  record  of  SS66  bil- 
lion. Retail  sales  have  reached  tail  bilUon. 
topping  all  previous  volumes  of  retailing. 

Yet,  the  United  States  and  Stata  Govern- 
ments are  having  difficulty  paying  their  bills. 

We  reeognhce,  of  course,  that  some  com- 
munlUcs  are  sUll  suffering  business  lagi  and 
too  much  unemployment.  This  poees  par- 
ticularly difficult  problems  for  the  Jobless 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  economically 
depresses  the  involved  community. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  Federal  Oovernment.  as  well  a: 
States  and  local  communities,  must  step  up 
their  efforts  to  wipe  out  these  economic  dark 
spots  In  the  economy. 

The  adoption  of  an  improved  tax  program. 
as  well  as  establishment  of  a  long-range  pol- 
icy. I  believe,  would  help  to  promota  eco- 
nomic stability  and  better  enable  us  to  deal 
with  these  local,  as  well  as  national,  prob- 
lems In  the  future. 


STtONO    BCONOMT- 


'uvn"  row  raaaxaviNo 


We  recognize,  too,  that  the  maintaining 
of  a  strong  economy  Is  definitely  in  the  Inter- 
esta  of  national  security. 

Time  after  time,  the  Communists  have 
predicted  that  o\it  free  enterprise  system  will 
fall  to  meet  the  economic  challenges;  that 
we  will  not  succeed  In  coping  with  the  up* 
and  downs  in  the  economic  cycles;  and  that 
eTentually    cnr   economic    system    wUI    fold 
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Up,  so  that  dictatorial  communism — under 
the  gula*  of  socialism— can  take  over  the 
country. 
This  must  not  happen.  It  will  not  happen 
we  have  the  courage,  foresight,  and  wlll- 
fngness  to  meet  the  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary challenges  to  our  security;  in  fact,  to 
ur  survival. 

"NSW     LOOK"     AT     BPacinC     TAXXS 

Now,  what  are  the  areas  of  taxation  that 
lerit  a  "new  look"  In  terms  of  the  long-range 
heeds  of  the  economy.    A  few  of  these  Include 

taxes  on  Job-creating  businesses  and  Indus- 
ry.  particularly  those  Included  In  the  small 
business  category;  treatment  of  retirement 
{benefits;  possible  tax  adjustmenta  to  help 
{meet  the  increasingly  high  costs  of  educa- 
Ition.  and  thus  help  to  fill  a  national  need; 


depletion  allowances  for  oil.  gas,  and  other 
similar  resources;  treatment  of  working 
mothers  under  the  tax  laws;  deductions  for 
business  expense  accounta;  excise  taxes  con- 
tinued long  beyond  their  wartime  purposes; 
capital  gains  taxes. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  grt&t  many  other 
areas  of  taxation  which  deserve  careful  re- 
consideration. 

CONCLUSION 

In  proposing  such  a  top-level  Tax  Com- 
mission, I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  body 
cannot  provide  a  cure-all  for  our  economic 
Ills,  nor  can  it  solve  all  problems. 

However,  I  believe  that  tax  reform  action 
along  these  lines  would  provide  our  best  hope 
for  helping  local,  Stata.  and  Federal  Oovern- 
menta  to  bettar  meet  their  financial  obliga- 


tions; early  easing  the  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer;  and  assuring  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  tax  load. 

Overall.  I  believe  that  thieving  these  ob- 
jectives would  serve  the  interest  of  Wiscon- 
sin, as  well  as  of  the  Nation. 

Whether  you  are  a  businessman,  farmer, 
teacher,  doctor,  lawyer,  parent  of  studenta. 
or  one  who  toils  In  some  other  vineyard — 
you  well  know  the  big  bite  which  taxes  take 
out  of  our  income. 

Now.  friends,  as  you  have  the  opportunity, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  Ideas  on  this 
approach  to  establish  a  more  efficient.  Just, 
and  equitable  tax  policy. 

Now,  once  again,  this  is  your  senior  Sena- 
tor, AI.EX  WiLXT,  saying:  "Thanks  for  listen- 
ing." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  19,')9 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DJ>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Samuel  7:  12:  Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  blessed  us. 

Almighty  Ood.  our  refuge  and 
strength,  we  adore  Thee  as  our  gracious 
Benefactor  whose  divine  providence  is 
ever  round  about  us. 

We  acknowledge  gratefully  that  in  our 
physical  and  spiritual  needs  Thou  hast 
jbeen  mindful  and  merciful  unto  us. 
I  May  we  manifest  our  gratitude  by 
following  more  eagerly  and  earnestly 
the  way  which  our  blessed  Lord  has 
marked  out  for  us  by  His  example  and 
ipreoepts. 

Orant  that  we  may  always  perceive 
clearly  what  He  would  have  us  know  and 
perform  faithfully  that  which  He  would 
have  us  do. 

Hear  us  in  His  tuime.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  14.  1859.  was  read  and 
approved. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1959.  AND  S.  1062  AMENDING  FED- 
ERAL   DEPOSIT    INSURANCE    ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Omca  ornn  CLsax. 
■ooai  or  RxraxaxNTATivxa. 
Wm^ington.  DC.  May  It.  1959. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkakix. 
House  of  Representativet. 

8ib:  Pursuant  to  authority  previously 
granted,  the  Clerk  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senata  on  Thursday.  Uay  14. 
1050.  the  following  messages: 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
menu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6916) 
entitled  'An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1958.  and  for  other  purposes';  and 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendmenta 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  7, 
38.  71.  and  88  of  the  aald  bUl;  and 

"That  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  (8.  1069) 
entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  safeguards 
against  mergers  and  consolidations  of  banks 
which   might  lessen  competition  unduly   or 


tend   unduly   to  create   a  monopoly  In   the 
field  of  banking.'  " 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robebts, 

Clerk,  UJS.  House  of  Representatives. 


HOUSE  BILL  ENROLLED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  on  May  16,  1959, 
examined  and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R  5916.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 1959 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday.  May  14.  1959. 
he  did  on  May  16. 1959,  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

RJt.69ie.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  ao.  1050.  and  for  other  purposes. 


REV.  BERNARD  BRASKAMP.  DD. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognlres 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
beloved  Chaplain  this  morning  opened 
his  beautiful  prayer  for  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  all  of  his  prayers  are 
beautiful,  touching,  and  effective,  with 
the  following  words:  "Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  blessed  us." 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  saying  that 
the  Lord  has  certainly  blessed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  its  Members  to- 
day and  during  the  past  weeks  with  His 
kindness  and  generosity  in  relation  to  our 
beloved  Chaplain  and  giving  him  im- 
proved health  so  that  he  can  be  with  us 
again.  We.  too.  are  happy  to  welcome 
our  Chaplain  back  and.  Indeed.  Chaplain 
Braskamp.  as  you  started  out  in  your 
prayer,  each  one  of  us  feels  "hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  blessed  us." 


REV.  BERNARD  BRASKAMP.  D.D. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  time  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  am  sure 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  Republi- 
cans, and  Members  of  the  House,  when  I 
say  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  our 
Chaplain.  Dr.  Braskamp,  with  us  again 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Braskamp  is  a  native  of  my  home 
town  of  Alton,  Iowa.  Hence  we  have 
had  much  In  common  throughout  the 
years.  He  is  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished lowans. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  our  beloved 
Chaplain  and  friend  may  gain  in  strength 
each  day,  and  that  he  may  be  richly 
blessed  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 


RE-REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  1139  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  1129.  a  bill 
to  amend  th:  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Survivor  Benefits  Act,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  January  7, 1959.  be  re-referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    BERLIN    AIRLIFT:     10    YEARS 
LATER 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
several  important  milestones  in  the 
series  of  historic  decisions  made  by  for- 
mer President  Hsury  S.  Truman  which 
halted  the  advance  of  communism  in 
Europe  but  none  was  more  important 
than  the  quick  and  courageous  decision 
to  resist  the  Russian  blockade  of  Berlin 
which  began  in  June  of  1948. 

Ten  years  later  West  Berlin  Lb  the  sym- 
bol of  the  free  world  at  the  doorstep  of 
the    enslaved    Comjnunist    satellites — a 
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shining  contrast  between  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  living  In  freedom  and 
the  people  of  E^astem  Europe  living  un- 
der Communist  suppression. 

No  West  Berliner  or  West  German  has 
ever  forgotten  the  airlift  or  what  it 
meant.  In  a  special  observance  of  the 
ending  of  the  airlift  on  May  12.  West 
Berlin  let  the  world  Icnow  it  had  not 
forgotten. 

The  next  of  kin  of  American  Air  Force 
personnel  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
airlift  were  invited  to  Berlin  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Berlin  Senate.  Among 
the  37  relatives  of  19  of  the  31  Ami^rican 
flyers  who  attended  were  Mrs.  Margaret 
Erickson,  1205  State  Street.  Collinsville. 
HI.,  and  her  daughter,  Dianne,  whose 
husband  and  father,  sacrificed  his  life. 
Eugene  Erlckaon,  a  C-54  transport  pilot 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  was  killed  on 
October  18, 1948. 

In  West  Berlin.  Lieutenant  Erickson's 
widow  and  daughter  will  walk  down  a 
street  named  in  the  flyer's  honor  and  m 
P*rankfort  they  will  visit  a  church  where 
a  window  was  installed  in  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Today,  West  Berlin  remains  the  out- 
post of  the  free  world  because  of  the 
sacrifice  of  men  like  Lt.  Eugene  Enckson 
of  CollinsviUe.  HI. 

In  all  70  airmen  died  to  keep  the  air- 
lift going — the  31  American  and  39 
British  airmen.  These  dead  and  their 
colleagues  who  survived  administered  a 
decisive  defeat  to  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Library  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection.- 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


DISCLAIMING  INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  COLORADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hil.  3454) 
to  disclaim  any  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbut  tbe 
United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  within 
the  extended  boiindarles  of  the  west  half 
and  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13, 
township  18  south,  range  43  west,  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian,  which  are  shown  on  the  map 
of  the  surveyor  general's  office  dated  August 
18,  1881.  and  signed  by  Albert  Johnson,  then 
surveyor  general  of  Colorado,  as  covered  by  a 
body  or  water  designated  Lake  Albert.     IT, 


notwithstanding  this  disclaimer,  it  be  held 
that  the  United  States  has  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  and  to  said  lands,  the  Unitsd 
States  hereby  quitclaims  the  same  to  the 
■uocesaors  In  interest  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  patent  was  Issued  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lands  within  said  west  half 
and  southeast  quarter. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  words  "the  ex- 
tended boundaries"  and  all  of  lines  5  through 
9.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "those  portions 
of  the  west  half  and  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  12,  township  18  south,  range  43  west, 
sixth  principal  meridian,  Colorado,  which  fu-e 
shown  on  the  official  plat  of  survey  approved 
August  18.  1881.  by  Albert  Johnson,  then 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Colorado, 
as  covered  by  a  body  of  water." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  RECEIPT  AND  DIS- 
BURSEMENT OP  FUNDS— OPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  902)  to 
provide  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement 
of  funds,  and  for  continuation  of  ac- 
counts when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
disbursing  clerk  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  Is  hereby  designated  a«  the  disbursing 
officer  for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  separation  from  office  of  such  disbursing 
officer,  his  accounts  may  be  continued,  and 
payments  and  collections  may  be  made  In  bis 
name,  by  the  deputy  disbursing  officer  or  of- 
ficers def Ignated  by  the  Public  Printer,  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  extend  beyond  the  last 
day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
month  In  which  such  death,  resignation,  or 
separation  occurred.  Such  accounts  and 
payments  shall  be  allowed,  audited,  and  set- 
tled, and  checks  signed  in  the  name  of  the 
former  disbursing  officer  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office  by  any  such  deputy  disburs- 
ing officer  shall  be  honored.  In  the  manner 
as  If  the  former  disbursing  officer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office  had  continued 
In  office. 

(c)  No  former  disbursing  officer  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  his  esUte,  or  the 
surety  of  his  official  bond,  shall  be  subject  to 
any  legal  liability  or  penalty  for  the  official 
accoimts  or  defaults  of  any  deputy  disbursing 
officer  acting  in  the  name  or  In  the  place 
of  such  former  disbursing  officer.  Each  such 
deputy  disbursing  officer  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  accounts  entrusted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b) .  and  such  deputy  of- 
ficer and  the  sureties  upon  his  bond  shaU  be 
liable  for  any  default  occurring  during  his 
service  as  such  pursuant  to  such  subsection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  28  OF 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CHM.  6000) 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 


Code  to  increase  the  limit  for  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  imder  the  tort  claims  pro- 
cedure to  $3,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  3673  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  itilklng 
out  "fl.OOO".  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,000". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

"That  Utl«  28  of  the  United  Statss  Cod* 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"  "(1)  Ssctiou  2672  Is  amended  as  follows: 

""(A)  The  catchUne  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

12072.     AdmlnUtrsUve     adjustment    of 

claims  of  $2,000  or  less." 

"  "(B)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3673 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000",  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$2,000'. 

""(3)  The  analysto  of  chapter  171  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item : 

3672.      Administrative      adjustment      of 

claims  of  $1,000  or  less.' 

"and  by  inserting  the  following  Item  in 
place  thereof: 

2673.      AdmlnUtratlve     adjustmsnt     of 

claims  of  $3,000  or  leas  " 

"(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  2401  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "11.000"  wherever  it  appears  In 
such  subsection,  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2.000"."' 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroiced 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rr^ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  N  J. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  322) 
for  the  relief  of  Monmouth  Coimty,  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  to  hereby 
authorlBed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $11306.73  to  the  County 
of  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  sustained  to  a  bridge  on  the  New- 
man Springs  Road.  Monmouth  County.  New 
Jersey,  as  a  result  of  the  movement  a<  a 
United  States  Army  ninety-ton  tank  over 
such  bridge  during  the  month  of  July  1947: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  thto  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  aervioes  rendered  In  connection  with 
thU  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  prmislons  of 
thto  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  convlcUon  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  Une  0.  after  the  name  "Jersey." 
strike  out  "as  a  result  of  the  movement  of 
a  United  States  Army  ninety-ton  tank  over 
such  bridge  during  the  month  ot  July  1947" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "destgnatsd  as 
Monmouth  County  Bridge  S-16,  which  re- 
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suited.  In  part,  from  movement  of  heavy 
United  States  Army  vehicles  over  said  bridge 
during  tlM  period  from  1946  to  mbl-1947. 
Inclusive." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  SECTION  2734,  UNITED 
STATES   CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2740) 
to  amend  section  2734  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitaticms  m  the  case  of  certain  for- 
eign claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2734(b)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "one 
year"  and  Inserting  the  words  "two  years" 
In  plsce  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MINIMUM  CHARGE  ON  MAILINGS  OF 
ODD  SIZES  AND  SHAPES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5212) 
to  revise  the  minimum  charge  on  pieces 
of  mail  of  odd  sizes  and  shapes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  proviso  contained  In  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  30,  19S1,  ss  amended  (39 
U.S.C.  290fr-l).  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  cento"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SVi 
cents". 

Sxc.  2.  Section  205(5)  of  the  PosUl  Rats 
Increase  Act.  1958  (72  SUt.  140:  Public  Law 
85-436).  and  section  215(g)  of  such  Act  as 
added  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1718;  Public  Law  8&-a93).  are 
hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  Une  5.  strike  "3"  and  Insert  "8"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Page  1.  strike  out  Unes  7  to  11,  Incltistve. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  ACADEMIC  DEAN  OF  THE  NAVAL 
POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6268) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  prescribe  the  compensation  of  the 
Academic  Dean  of  the  Naval  Postgradu- 
ate School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7043(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Ck)de.  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
compensation  of  the  Academic  Dean.    How- 


ever, the  compensation  may  not  be  more  than 
the  maximum  rate  prescribed  for  positions 
covered  by  section  1113  of  title  5." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  LAW  CLERKS 
AND  SECRETARIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2979) 
to  amend  section  752  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cl«1c 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon 763  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "District 
Judges  may  appoint  necessary  law  clerks  and 
secretaries  subject  to  any  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  salaries  of  such  employees  which 
may  be  imposed  by  law." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONCEALMENT  OP  ASSETS  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5747) 
to  amend  section  152,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  assets  in  contemplation  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph 6  of  section  152,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  either  individually  or  as  an 
agent  or  officer  of  any  person  or  corporation. 
In  contemplation  of  a  bankruptcy  ixtx:eeding 
by  or  against  him  or  any  other  person  cr 
corporation,  ca  with  Intent  to  defeat  the 
bankruptcy  law,  knowingly  and  fraudulently 
transfers  or  conceals  any  of  his  property  or 
the  property  of  such  other  person  or  cor- 
poration: or". 

The  bill  '"as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tbird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING   A   PERMANENT  LIT- 
TLE   LEAGUE    BASEBALL    WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  17)  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  June  14.  1959,  and  ending 
June  20,  1959,  as  National  Little  League 
Baseball  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
to  authorised  and  requested  to  tosue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  beginning 
June  14,  1969,  and  ending  June  20,  1959,  both 
dates  inclusive,  as  National  Little  League 
Baseball  Week  In  recognition  of  the  national 
and  community  benefits  resulting  from  Little 
League  activity,  and  inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week  In 
schools,  parks,  athletic  fields,  and  other  suit- 
able ptoces  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  the  language  after  "the"  on  line 
8.  through  "as"  on  line  6  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "week  beginning  the  second  Monday 
in  June  of  each  year,  as". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATINQ  TO  SUITS  AGAINST 
MILLER  ACT  BONDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4060) 
to  eliminate  all  respcmsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  fixing  dates  on  which  the 
period  of  limitation  for  filing  suits 
against  Miller  Act  payment  bonds  com- 
m«ices  to  run. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  793.  794;  40  U.S.C. 
270b(b)),  to  amended  by  striking  out  "date 
of  final  settlement  of  such  contract"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "day  on  which  the  last 
of  the  labor  was  performed  or  material  was 
supplied  by  him." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  to  amended  (a) 
by  striking  out  the  comma  and  all  words  fol- 
lowing the  word  "original"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  (b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  ' 
certified  statements"  in  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  The  rights  of  laborers  and  material 
men  under  contracts  entered  Into  before  the 
effective  ctat«  of  thto  amendment  shall  not 
be  affected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  completes  call 
of  the  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MASON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  42] 


Alford 

Danieto 

Gialmo 

Ashmore 

Davto,  Oa. 

Glenn 

Barden 

Harrto 

Barrett 

Dent 

Healey 

Bass.  N.H. 

Denton 

Hollfield 

Baumhart 

Derounton 

Holland 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Dlggs 

Horan 

Betts 

DoUinger 

Hosmer 

Boggs 

Dooley 

Ikanl 

Bowles 

Dom,N.T. 

Johnson.  U(L 

Boyle 

Downing 

Jones.  Ala. 

Brewster 

DxUskl 

Elarth 

Buckley 

Durham 

Keams 

Bush 

EUlott 

Kee 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fallon 

Keith 

Cahlll 

Farbstein 

Kilbum 

Carnahan 

Fenton 

Knox 

CeUer 

Flood 

LafOTS 

Clark 

Flynt 

Laird 

Goad 

Fogarty 

Lennon 

Coffin 

Fountain 

ff— «nffM 

Collier 

Oallagher 

Lindsay 

Corbett 

Oarmats 

McDoweU 

Dague 

Oavln 
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Meftder 

FWrklzM 

Staggers 

Merrow 

Phllbln 

Steed 

Iffeyer 

Poage 

Taylor 

MlUlken 

Powell 

TeUer 

Monagan 

Preston 

ThompHon,  N.J 

Moorhead 

Prokop 

Toll 

Morgan 

Puclnskl 

Tollefaon 

Moulder 

Rabaut 

Wharton 

Multer 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wilson 

Mumma 

RoBtenkowakl 

Wlnstead 

Nix 

Baylor 

Wlthrow 

Osmers 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tatea 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  320 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with,  

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7007)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  and  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
B-jace  Admlnlatration  for  the  fiscal  year  1930 
the  sum  of  •180.550,000.  aa  follows: 

(1)  For  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  $94- 
430.000. 

(2)  For  "Rssearch  and  development," 
•333.070.000. 

(3)  For  "Construction  and  equipment." 
•53.060,000.  as  follows: 

(A)  Langley  Research  Center.  Hampton, 
Virginia:  Alterations  to  thermal  structures 
tunnel:  analytical  computing  equipment; 
conversion  of  gxist  tunnel  to  noise  research 
laboratory;  conversion  of  test  cells  no  noise 
test  facility;  and  heater  and  vacuum  system 
for  gas  dynamics  laboratory.  t4.580.iDC0. 

IB)  Ames  Research  Center.  Moffett  Field. 
California:  Data  reduction  center  and  mass 
transfer  cooling  and  aerodynamics  facility, 
•6.555,000. 

(C)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Chio:  Ion  and  plasma  Jet  facility;  zero-power 
reactor;  In-pile  loop;  and  approximately 
twenty-f\ve  acres  of  land.  •6,860.000. 

(D)  High-speed  flight  statlok^,  Edwards, 
California:  Building  additions;  analog  com- 
puting equipment;  and  terminal  guidance 
facility,  •2.805.000. 

(E)  Beltsville  Space  Center.  BeltsvlUe, 
Maryland:  Central  flight  control  and  range 
operatlona  building;  space  sciences  labora- 
tory; instrument  construction  and  installa- 
tion laboratory:  and  utility  Installations, 
•  14.000.000. 

(P)  Pacific  Mlcslle  Range,  Point  Arguello. 
California:  Launching  facilities,  including 
flight  vehicle  assembly  and  check-out  facility 
with  equipment  for  special  experiments.  93, - 
000.000. 

(Q)  Various  locations:  Global  range  track- 
ing and  communication  facilities  and  equip- 
ment: facilities  for  Rover  program;  and  pro- 
pulsion development  facilities,  $15,250,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  site  selec- 
tions before  any  such  facilities  are  hereafter 
established. 

(b)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  for  any  items  of  a 
capital  natvire  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)    which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 


formance of  research  and  developments  con- 
tracts. 

(c)  When  so  specified  in  an  Appropriation 
Act,  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  and  for  "Construction  and 
equipment"  may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

Sec.  a.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E).  (F). 
and  (O)  of  subsection  (a>  (3)  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
be  varied  upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  un- 
usual cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all 
work  authorized  under  such  subprnragraphs 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  •33.050,000. 

Sec.  3.  Any  amount,  net  to  exceed  •5,000.- 
000,  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construc- 
tion and  equipment"  purruant  to  this  Act. 
may  be  used  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations,  if  found 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  because 
of  changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scientific 
or  engineering  developments  and  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  deferral  until 
the  next  authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  tlie  Intereeu  of  the  Nation  in 
aeronautical  and  space  activities,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  tlte  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment:  Provided,  That 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  shall  noti- 
fy the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  Ilouce  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  cost  of  such 
conEtruction,  expansion,  or  modiflcatlon  In- 
cluding those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto:  Provided  further.  That  no  such 
funds  shall  be  used  for  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modiflcatlon  If  authorization 
for  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifi- 
cation has  been-  previously  denied  by  the 
Congrers:  and  additional  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion In  the  amount  of  •5.000.000. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  no  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  any  period  prior  to  July  30. 
1965.  unless  previously  authorized  by  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPE/KER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
is  H.R.  7007  and  its  purpose  is  to  au- 
thorize apropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  The  total  amount 
authorized  by  the  committee  bill  is  $480  - 
550,000. 

This  can  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  $94,430,000. 

Research  and  development,  $333,070.- 
000. 

Construction  and  equipment,  $53,050.- 
000. 

Before  beginning  an  explanation  of 
the  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  need  for  the  exploration  of 
space.  For  as  long  as  he  has  had  the  in- 
telligence to  think  about  it.  man  has 
dreamed  of  penetrating  the  rind  of 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  his  planet 


and  of  exploring  the  vastness  of  the 
universe  which  lies  beyond.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent dream,  compounded  of  his  In- 
herent spirit  of  adventure  and  his 
insatiable   thirst   for   knowledge. 

Full  realization  of  the  dream  remains 
for  future  generations,  but  those  now 
living  in  this  era  of  explosive  technology 
are  privileged  to  witness  the  early  steps 
toward  the  goal.  Man-made  objects  are 
at  this  moment  orbiting  about  the  Earth, 
companions  to  the  natural  Moon  which 
has  been  circling  the  planet  for  millions 
of  years.  Others  have  been  thrust  away 
frcm  the  Earth  to  roam  the  solar  system 
forever,  mute  testimony  to  human  cap«- 
bilities  for  fulfillment  of  the  great 
dream. 

And  even  as  these  objects  rush  silently 
through  space,  their  creators  are  pre- 
paring to  send  man  himself  outside  of 
the  Earth  to  which  he  has  been  bound 
since  the  beginning  of  life. 

These  fantastic  accomplishments  of 
contemporary  science  challenge  the 
imagination,  but  they  pale  to  feeble  ven- 
tures in  contemplation  of  the  enormous 
task  which  lies  ahead. 

Now,  there  is  more  involved  in  space 
exploration  than  the  satisfaction  of 
man's  dreams  or  natural  curiosity. 
There  is  a  need  to  assure  that  full  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  military  poten- 
tial of  space.  In  addition,  the  effect  on 
national  prestige  of  accomplishment  In 
space  science  and  exploration  cannot 
be  underestimated.  Finally,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  observation  and 
experimentation  which  will  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  earth,  the  solar  system  and 
the  universe  is  unlimited. 

The  scientific  data  to  be  gained  can 
be  translated  into  benefits  to  man's 
peaceful  existence  on  his  own  planet 
There  are  specific  applications  which 
already  are  obvious:  expanded  world 
communications  through  the  use  of 
satellite  relay:  intercontinental  tele- 
vision; satellites  to  assist  in  forecasting 
and  perhaps  in  the  future,  controlling 
weather:  advances  in  navigation,  reoon- 
naissance,  and  mapping. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  permit 
me  to  explain  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
7007. 

By  far.  the  largest  item  in  the  bill  is 
that  for  research  and  development 
which  totals  $333,070,000.  This  pro- 
gram can  be  divided  into  eight  major 
divisions.  They  are  are  follows:  Air- 
craft, missile,  and  spacecraft  research; 
scientific  investigations  in  space:  satel- 
lite applications  investigations;  space 
operations  technology;  space  propulsion 
technology;  space  systems  technology; 
supporting  activities:  tracking  and  data 
acquisition:  and  vehicle  development. 

Under  the  first  major  division,  "Air- 
craft missile,  and  spacecraft  research," 
we  have  three  subdivisions:  "Support  of 
NASA  plant";  "Support  of  jet  propul- 
sion plant.  Pasadena,  Calif.;  and  "Re- 
search contracts." 

I  believe  all  of  these  items  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Under  the  next  division,  "Scientific  In- 
vestigations in  space,"  we  have  four  sub- 
divisions. There  is  an  authorization  of 
$10  million  for  soimdlng  rockets.  These 
rockets  will  be  u^ed  to  carry  a  usable 
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scientific  payload  to  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Such  vehicles  afford  a  meanS  of 
studying  the  earth's  atmosphere  In  ver- 
tical cross  section  out  to  a  distance  at 
which  it  merges  with  the  medium  <rf 
Interplanetary  space.  During  fiscal  year 
1959.  funds  allowed  procurement  of 
about  50  high  altitude  sounding  rockets. 
We  intend  to  double  this  important 
work,  and  thus  provide  funds  in  1900  for 
some  100  rocket  boosters  and  pft7load&. 

The  next  subdivision  is  "Scientific 
satellites,"  for  which  we  are  recom- 
mending authorization  of  $22  800.000. 
This  will  permit  the  launching  of  light- 
weight, sophisticated  packages  to  study 
energetic  particles,  atmospheric  prop- 
erties. Ionospheric  characteristics  and 
geodesy.  Heavy  payloads,  such  a  sta- 
bilized telescope  and  atomic  clocks,  will 
be  developed  and  launched  when  ready. 

Next,  we  turn  to  "lunar  probes."  At 
the  present  time  studies  and  preliminary 
development  projects  are  being  under- 
taken and  will  be  extended  in  fiscal  year 
1960  to  acquire  technology  for  a  more 
advanced  lunar  vehicle  with  a  capability 
for  executing  a  controlled  lunar  land- 
ing. Such  a  vehicle  would  provide  im- 
portant potentialities  for  detailed  scien- 
tific exploration  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  characteristics  of  the 
Moon. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends authorization  for  $6,803,500  for 
deep-space  prot)es.  We  are  interested  in 
sending  a  vehicle  to  the  vicinity  of  Venus, 
so  that  the  pertinent  physical  and  chem- 
ical characteristics  of  space  can  be  ex- 
plored. Investigations  of  the  major 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  should  provide 
further  insight  into  the  relative  charac- 
teristics of  various  components  of  the 
system. 

Two  of  the  most  important  authoriza- 
tions, insofar  as  satellites  are  concerned, 
are  for  meteorology  and  communications. 
We  are  Interested  in  launching  satellites 
to  obtain  information  concerning  weath- 
er forecasting  and  the  possibility,  in  the 
future,  of  controlling  weather.  Like- 
wise, we  wish  to  launch  satellites  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  worldwide  com- 
munications through  the  use  of  satellites. 

Probably  the  most  important  provision 
of  the  bill  is  the  authorization  for  $70 
million  for  a  continuation  of  the  manned 
tpace  fiight  program.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  full  exploitation 
of  the  potentialities  of  space  flight  for 
benefiting  mankind  will  be  dependent  on 
the  development  of  practical  capabilities 
for  operating  manned  spcM;e  vehicles. 
This  program  Is  well  along  its  way,  and 
during  the  f\scal  year  1960  12  capsules 
will  be  delivered,  preliminary  flights  will 
be  undertaken,  an  intensive  pilot  train- 
ing program  will  be  undertaken,  and  the 
necessary  boosters  for  the  manned  orbi- 
tal flight  will  be  purchased. 

Something  less  than  $50  million  is  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  space  propulsion 
t3chnology.  This  covers  research  and 
development  in  soUd  propellent  rocketa. 
high -energy  propellent  rockets,  the  1- 
milllon-pound  thrust  single  chamber 
engine,  nuclear  rocket  engines,  space 
engines  and  auxiliary  power  units.  Tbe 
bill    also   authorizes    approximately    $5 


minion  for  space  systems  technology. 
This  includes  advanced  vrtiicle  systems, 
booster  recovery  systems  and  investiga- 
tions to  establish  the  design  require- 
ments for  an  orbiting  space  laboratory, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  men 
with  the  appropriate  scientific  labora- 
tory equipment. 

Obviously,  it  would  do  little  good  to  put 
satellites  or  manned  vehicles  into  space 
if  they  could  not  be  tracked  and  data 
acquired  from  these  experiments.  To 
this  end.  there  is  $11,500,000  authorized 
in  the  bill  for  tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition. 

I  turn  next  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
concerning  construction  and  equipment. 
This  toUls  $53,050,000  m  the  bill  and  will 
provide  the  necessary  authorization  for 
the  continued  operation  of  Langley, 
Ames,  and  lewis  research  centers,  the 
hic^h-speed  flight  station  at  Edwards. 
Calif.,  the  space  projects  center  at  Belts- 
ville. Md. :  the  Pacific  missile  range  at 
Point  Arguello,  Calif.,  and  various  other 
locations. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  say  that 
the  committee  deleted  the  sum  of  $4,750,- 
000  from  NASA's  budgetary  request  for 
propulsion  development  facilities.  NASA 
wishes  to  construct  a  new  central  facility 
to  permit  an  accelerated  lesearch  and 
exploratory  development  in  the  uses  of 
high  energy  liquid  propellants.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  this  facility 
seme  distance  from  urban  areas  because 
of  the  contemplated  use  of  extremely 
toxic  and  corrosive  fuels,  such  as  fluorine. 
However,  iu  attempting  to  justify  this 
project  to  the  committee,  it  was  learned 
that  NASA  has  not  selected  the  site  for 
the  proposed  facility.  As  a  result  the 
committee  was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
budgetary  figures  for  such  items  as  roads, 
fencing,  and  site  preparations  when 
representatives  of  NASA  could  not  say 
where  the  site  was  to  be  located. 

The  committee  recognizes  tlie  need  for 
this  t3Tpe  of  facility,  and  once  the  site 
has  been  selected,  and  the  conMnittee 
Informed,  we  have  advised  NASA  that  we 
will  entertain  legislation  for  the  author- 
ization of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  site.  Meanwhile,  the  committee  does 
not  approve  of  including  the  money  in 
the  bill,  and  as  a  consequence,  struck 
it  out 

Aside  from  that  Item,  the  committee 
approves  the  amount  of  funds  requested 
by  the  NASA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  1958  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress relative  to  space  science  and  ex- 
ploration. Therein  he  outlined  his  views 
concerning  this  matter  and  pointed  out 
that  these  factors  have  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  future  progress,  as  well 
as  on  the  security,  of  our  Nation  that  an 
imaginative  and  well-conceived  space 
program  must  be  given  high  pricn-ity. 

This  is  a  departmental  bill,  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  there- 
fore follows  the  views  of  the  President.  I 
agree  that  this  program  must  be  given 
the  highest  priority,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expansion  of  htiman 
knowledge  of  outer  space,  to  preserve  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in 
apace  science  and  technology,  and  to 
make  available  discoveries  of  military 


value  to  agencies  directly  concerned  with 
the  national  security. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas]  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  gentl«nan's  yielding  me 
this  time  and  I  would  like  to  have  him 
turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  bill,  section 
4.  I  am  sure  that  my  able,  cmigenial, 
and  distinguished  friend  realizes  that  he 
is  departing  from  the  normal  procedure 
of  the  House.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
the  program  must  have  high  priority.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  keep  every  detail  in  the  palm 
of  the  hands  of  the  committee  we  will  not 
get  out  of  here  until  October  this  year. 
Wo  have  not  yet  provided  any  money. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  gave  the 
Department  every  single  cent  the  De- 
partment requested,  save  in  one  instance, 
and  that  was  for  a  new  installation 
which  has  not  yet  been  located.  We  pro- 
vide in  the  bill  for  an  emergency  where 
they  can  spend  above  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  certain  projects  by  5  ijercent 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  We  pro- 
vide a  $5  million  emergency  fund  also. 
We  think  that  they  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  and  we  do  not  see 
reason  why  they  should  have  to  come 
back  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Anfuso  1 . 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  full-year  authorization  request 
made  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  since  its  creation 
by  Public  Law  No.  85-568.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  several  salient  points. 
We  feel  first  you  should  ask,  how  fast 
does  the  Congress  want  our  space  pro- 
gram to  proceed?  You  should  ask.  how 
soon  does  the  Congress  want  our  country 
to  be  ahead,  on  the  top,  at  the  peak  of 
space  accomplishments?  Accomplish- 
ments in  the  order  of  these  advances  in 
space  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  tech- 
nological achievements,  and  technologi- 
cal achievements  can  be  measured  only 
in  terms  of  money  available  for  the 
developments. 

This  bill  has  a  request  of  $94,430,000 
under  the  salary  and  expense  title.  This 
is  divided  into  $69,976,000  for  salaries 
and  $24,454,000  for  expenses.  In  the  first 
place  it  should  be  pointed  out,  that  in 
this  salaries  request  there  is  not  a  single 
additional  employee  to  be  added  to  the 
staff  of  any  of  the  four  research  centers 
of  the  agency.  The  authorization  has. 
however,  a  request  of  1,027  additional 
personnel,  but  carefully  note  that  this 
request  is  the  result  of  the  stepped-up 
effort  in  space  flight  activities  of  the 
agency  for  which  the  1960  fiscal  year  will 
see  the  establishment  of  the  space  flight 
projects  center  at  Beltsville,  Md..  where 
70  p«rent  of  this  personnel  request  is 
called  for. 

There  are  an  addltl(mal  153  employees 
to  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Pilotless 
Aircraft  Station  at  Wallops  Island,  Va., 
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which  requir«nent  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish this  installation  as  a  complete,  self- 
sustaining,  independent  center,  and 
there  is  also  a  requirement  for  150  em- 
ployees to  be  added  to  the  NASA  head- 
quarters staff,  which  increased  person- 
nel is  necessitated  by  the  requirements 
of  the  act  itself  in  the  operation  of  the 
Inventions  and  Contributions  Board,  and 
also  to  fulfill  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  public  information  services. 

I  think  that  the  entire  title  of  salaries 
and  expense  appropriation  may  be 
summed  up  by  a  simple  statement, 
namely:  Expansion  of  the  space  flight 
activities.  It  would  be  a  useless  and  vain 
gesture  to  launch  satellites  without  the 
means  of  ascertaining  their  success  and 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  funds 
and  useless  expenditure  to  launch  satel- 
lites without  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
knowledge  and  information  for  which 
they  were  set  in  motion.  Therefore,  as 
the  space  flight  program  speeds  up,  so 
do  the  requirements  that  make  complete 
the  return  on  the  satellite  investment. 

The  major  Items  of  expense  are  for 
utilities,  travel,  and  conununlcatlcn  serv- 
ices, all  of  which  have  a  primary  mission 
In  that  they  further  the  space  flight  pro- 
gram. 

We  of  the  committee  believe  that  this 
authorisation  is  a  reasonable  request, 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  allow  the 
ftf  enoy  to  determine  ita  own  ipendlng  ex- 
perience, commensurate,  however,  with 
the  urgency  with  which  the  Congress  has 
Indicated  that  it  should  act, 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  yield 
myself  S  mtnutea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  X  want  to  urte  the  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  House  of  HR. 
7007  which  win  provide  the  fiscal  year 
X8eo  fundi  to  suppoi-t  adequately  the 
basic  and  applied  research  programs  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration pi'esently  under  way  oi*  will 
be  put  into  efftct  In  the  near  future  In 
the  fields  of  aeronautics  and  space. 

At  this  time  X  think  you  should  know 
•ome  of  the  objectives  of  NASA  and  the 
great  economic  and  scientific  benefits 
that  can  be  obtained  for  the  American 
people  by  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment First  there  Is  the  program  for 
communication  satellites  and  worldwide 
tracking  and  telemetry  facilities.  With 
■uch  devices,  a  worldwide,  all-weather 
communication  network,  including  glo- 
bal radio  and  television,  will  be  realised. 
Four  such  satellites  could  double  all  the 
International  communication  traffic  now 
being  carried  by  cable  and  radio.  The 
benefit  of  this  system  not  only  to  our 
education  and  commerce  but  also  to  our 
Government  and  defense  becomes  Im- 
mediately apparent,  as  a  recommended 
economical  and  progressive  step  forward 

Then  there  are  the  weather  satelUtM. 
Our  knowledge  of  weather  patterns  In 
this  country  and  thraughout  the  world  la 
atlll  relaUvely  scanty  and  prlmlUve. 
Weather  satelUtM  can  provide  Informa- 
tion that  can  Increase  by  a  significant 
order  of  magnitude  our  capability  for 
long-range  weather  prediction  that  will 
have  a  direct  effect  upon  our  national 
economy  as  well  as  the  whole  world,  sav- 
ing billions  of  dollars  by  preventing  or 
drastically  reducing  serious  losses  and 


damage  caused  by  tornadoes,  typhoons, 
hurricanes,  heavy  frosts,  floods,  and 
droughts. 

There  are  also  navigation  satellites. 
When  they  are  placed  in  precise  and  pre- 
dictable orbits  they  can  make  possible 
pinpoint  navigation  for  our  air  and  sea 
traffic  for  private,  commercial,  and  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  will  increase  the 
safety  factors  for  such  travel  by  many 
times. 

These  satellite  programs  are  still  in 
their  preliminary  stages,  and  in  order 
for  them  to  be  fully  useful  they  must 
have  vigorous  and  unstinted  support. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
astronautics  aspects  of  the  NASA  budg- 
et. Aeronautical  research  is  a  contin- 
uing vital  and  needed  part  of  the  NASA 
research.  The  importance  of  safety  in 
the  air  and  aircraft  operating  efficiency 
cannot  be  underestimated.  It  is  research 
being  done  by  NASA  that  can  help  to 
prevent  such  tragic  crashes  as  those 
which  have  shocked  us  all. 

Another  factor  that  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  achievement  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  Soviet  Union 
by  its  accomplishments  In  space  tech- 
nology and  sending  into  orbit  earth 
satellites  that  have.  In  slae.  exceeded 
those  we  have  been  able  to  send  up.  has 
made  space  exploration  a  major  part 
of  a  worldwide  propaganda  campaign  to 
capture  the  attention  and  Imagination 
of  many  people  of  less-favored  nations 
throughout  the  woiid.  This  country, 
aside  from  the  tangible  benefits  of  apace 
exploration  that  we  can  gain  for  our- 
selves, cannot  afford  to  lose  by  default  to 
the  Soviet  Union  our  position  and 
preatlgg  aa  a  world  leader  In  aolence, 
engineering,  and  industrial  capability, 
and  thereby  reducing  our  influence  in 
areas  of  the  world  thrratened  with  be- 
ing overcome  by  communism.  We  must 
continue  to  demoxutrate  that  our  scien- 
tific capabilities  are  equal  or  superior 
to  any  other  nntlon's. 

Xn  conclusion.  X  want  to  point  out  that 
men  have  always  depended  upon  their 
knowledge  of  the  physical  world  to  en- 
able them  to  cope  with  their  environ- 
ment and  whatever  hasards  thst  might 
affect  their  Uvea.  Forces  existing  in 
space  can  actunlly  affect  our  physical 
world  Just  as  significantly  as  can  those 
everyday  physical  phenomena  such  as 
heat,  cold,  and  wind.  Hence,  It  Is  In 
the  interest  of  our  survival  and  progresa 
that  we  learn  as  much  as  we  can  as  soon 
as  we  oan  about  the  forces  In  space  in 
order  to  ensure  a  aafer  and  more  aecurt 
life  for  everyone  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  Important  bill. 
Do  not  think  that  space  is  the  least  stra- 
ttglo  area  but  one  of  the  most  Important 
to  our  United  SUtea  security.  I>o  not 
think  that  It  la  not  also  Important  to 
all  of  you  economically,  to  you  people 
from  farm  areas,  to  any  of  you  who  live 
along  rlvera  and  watersheda  It  la  like- 
wise important. 

Xf  we  oan  produce  these  proposed 
weather  aatelUtea,  they  will  tell  us  ahead 
of  time  In  reference  to  flooda,  hurrl- 
canea.  tornadoea.  atorma  and  yea, 
drought.  We  will  add  a  bUUon  dollara 
annually    to    our    U.S.    Monomy    m 
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well  as  additional  gains  to  the  world 
economy.  Secondly,  if  we  produce  these 
proposed  communication  satellites,  we 
can  have  worldwide  radio  and  television 
and  practically  double,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost,  the  total  facilities  of 
radio  and  cable  networks  around  the 
world.  Third,  we  can  have  greater 
safety  at  sea.  in  the  air.  as  well  as  in 
space,  if  we  produce  these  proposed 
navigation  satellites. 

These  proposed  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  will  help  us  on  defen.se,  they 
will  help  us  economically,  they  will  help 
us  on  research  and  development  in 
science.  This  legislation  is  what  might 
be  called  the  civilian  science  and  re- 
search program  for  the  country  for 
peacetime  uses  for  the  year  IMO. 

The  total  amount  sought  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  this  committee  is  $185,300,000. 
This  committee  has  cut  that  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  NASA  by  M.750.000.  Our  sci- 
ences and  astronautics  have  been  careful. 
We  have  gone  over  each  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  while  we  cannot  speak  of  all 
of  these  projects  on  the  fioor,  because 
many  of  them  are  of  a  security  nature, 
they  sre  tremendously  worthwhile  to  the 
security  and  Uic  economic  development 
of  thla  country. 

I  would  therefore  strong ly  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  because  It  Is  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  members  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. We  have  agreed  unanimously 
Uiat  these  projects  and  programs  are 
vitally  neceaaary  for  U.S.  progreaa  both 
In  aeronauUoa  as  well  as  in  space. 

To  those  proplr  who  have  been 
shocked  by  air  crnMhes  that  could  be 
eliminated  by  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment proursms  we  wnnt  to  say  that 
a  larue  part  of  this  bill  u  for  aeronau- 
tical research  purposes:  that  is,  to  get 
better  and  Mifer  planes,  better  signal 
systems,  better  communications,  and 
bettor  facllitlpn  of  all  kinds,  boUi  for 
civilian  and  military  aviation. 

Tl)e  National  Aei-onautlcs  and  Space 
Administration  has  taken  over  the  func- 
tions, and  laboratorleii,  and  facilities  of 
the  old  U.S.  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautic^  that  wa«  esUbllshed 
In  1916.  Because  of  the  fact  that  this 
Is  such  an  imporunt  and  strategic  field 
as  well  aa  aueh  an  Important  economic 
field,  X  hope  tlie  Members  will  believe  us 
when  we  sny  thnt  Uiln  Is  an  abeolutely 
neceaaary  amount  which  we  have  ap- 
proved for  the  coming  fiscal  year  IfiOO 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  X  close  by  saying 
thla  further.  If  you  look  In  Uie  bill,  at 
aection  4.  you  will  find  that  our  oom- 
mlttee,  by  thla  provision,  has  said  that 
we  want  approprlaUons  authorised  every 
year  for  the  next  8  years  by  the  Beltnct 
and  Astronautics  Committee  ao  that  we 
on  the  committee  may  look  at  them 
apeclfically  and  cloaely  and  see  that  these 
tremendoualy  complicated  and  impor- 
tant aclentifio  projeou  are  aimed  well 
and  efficiently.  In  other  worda.  auch 
Ittma  muat  bt  cleared  flrat  by  approval 
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of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee before  they  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

That  means  that  until  1965  this  com- 
mittee that  has  the  authorizing  power 
will  be  studying  each  of  these  programs 
and  asking  the  House  to  give  us  the 
authorizing  power  each  year,  so  that  we 
may  watch  this  new  agency  closely  to 
see  that  it  does  not  go  off  the  deep  end 
and  that  does  not  get  into  the  troubles 
that  many  of  these  other  programs  have 
found  at  the  start  of  progress  in  a  tre- 
mendou.5  scientific  and  exploratory  field 
such  as  aeronautics  and  space. 

I  recommend  that  the  bill  pass. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  California  I  Mr.  Gcorce  P. 

MlLUUl 

Mr.     OEOROE     P.     MILLER.        Mr. 

Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  in  what  the  pre- 
vious speaker  has  said,  and  particularly 
point  out  that  NASA  is  the  successor  to 
the  old  NACA,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  which, 
through  the  years,  did  such  a  wonderful 
Job  in  the  development  of  aviation. 

The  work  that  is  carried  on  by  this 
agency  Is  primarily  In  the  civilian  field 
although  the  data  that  It  gathers  and 
the  information  that  It  collects  will  be 
available  to  the  military.  But  it  is  not 
a  military  operation. 

Wo  did  delete  $4,750,000  from  the 
amount  sua,(osted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  because  the  agency  could  not 
give  US  a  firm  assurance  that  they  had 
atlected  a  site  for  a  propoatd  Installa- 
tion. Ina^much  aa  thla  la  the  first  au- 
thorisation bin  for  this  agency  we  de- 
cided that  we  were  not  going  to  appro- 
priate mnnry  for  a  pig  In  a  poke,  that 
they  would  have  to  come  back  and  Justify, 
and  have  a  firm  recommendation  before 
the  committee  would  accept  it  This  is 
the  precedent  that  the  committee  was 
establUhlng.  and  X  am  certain  that  it  is 
one  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  one  to 
which  the  House  will  subscribe. 

X  may  say  that  X  had  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  heading  one  of  the  sub- 
committees, that  which  made  thla  cut 
The  aubcommltteea  and  the  full  commit- 
tee very  thoroughly  went  over  every  Item 
in  the  bin.  I  feel  that  all  of  the  money 
conuined  In  the  bill  Is  neceaaary  and  X 
commend  It  to  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
Ruch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massaohuaetta  (Mr,  Mm- 

TXNl. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  legislation.  Xt  Is  the 
administration's  proposal  to  keep  paot 
with  the  atruggle  for  apace  aupremacy. 
The  Budget  Bureau  haa  approved  and 
so  has  the  Space  Committee  after  ex- 
tended htaringa.  The  Spaoe  Commlt- 
tat  eliminated  M  million  that  could  bo 
aafely  deferred  until  the  site  has  been 
determined.  TUne  is  of  importance,  and 
It  la  eaaantlal  If  we  art  to  lead  In  tht 
atruggle  for  aupremacy  In  apace  that  wa 
put  up  adequate  funda  for  the  purpoae. 
Do  not  let  falae  economy  put  ua  behind. 
Paaa  the  bill  X  urge  aa  the  adminiatra- 
Uon  auggasts.  aa  the  Budget  Bureau  haa 
approved,  and  aa  the  Spaoe  Committoa 
rtoommenda.  Keep  the  United  Stataa 
out  front. 


Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McDoNouGHl. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
full  Conunittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics was  split  up  into  subcommittees. 
Each  one  of  us  was  assigned  certain 
parts  of  this  budget,  to  hold  hearings 
and  give  consideration  to  it.  The  sec- 
tion to  which  I  was  assigned  as  a  sub- 
committee member  was  on  solid  propel- 
lent rockets,  1 -million-pound  thrust 
single-chamber  engine,  high  energy  pro- 
pellent rockets,  nuclear  rocket  engines, 
and  space  engines. 

We  called  in  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  Space  Agency  to  give  us  a 
rundown  on  just  how  they  were  going  to 
use  every  nickel  of  the  money  that  was 
suggested  in  their  request.  To  my  mind 
they  Justified  the  proposed  expenditures. 

May  I  say  as  a  layman,  and  most  of  us 
are  laymen  in  this  field,  that  we  must  put 
a  great  deal  of  confldence  in  the  scien- 
tists who  are  to  expend  this  money. 
Further,  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  individuals  who  are  operating  this 
Space  Agency,  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
are  honest,  that  they  have  the  intention 
of  doing  the  proper  thing  aa  far  aa  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  is  concerned. 

They  have  no  intention  to  permit  ex- 
travagance or  waste. 

One  item  that  the  previous  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ocoaoi  P.  MiLLXRl  referred  to  which 
we  cut  from  the  request,  some  IB  million 
or  more,  was  an  anticipated  expenditure 
In  which  they  eatlma ted  they  may  need, 
and  when  4t  came  to  the  practical  side 
of  that  and  cutting  it.  they  agreed  with 

Ont  of  tht  moat  Important  Itema,  in 
my  opinion,  that  my  aubcommlttee  con- 
aidered  waa  the  million-pound  thruat 
single  chamber  rocket  That  ia  the  baaia 
on  which  moat  of  our  military  and  civil- 
ian scientific  investigation  In  the  future 
wlU  be  baaed  upon,  and  we  cannot  loae 
any  time  In  using  every  bit  of  our  scien- 
tific manpower  and  our  mechanical 
know-how  in  induatry  in  the  United 
States  In  establishing  a  single  chamber 
mlUlon-pound  thruat  rocket. 

On  some  of  the  other  Items  on  the 
rockets  for  experimental  purpoaea  for 
weather,  reconnalaaance.  and  in  commu- 
nications and  in  many  other  things  that 
are  known  to  be  practical  and  known  to 
be  operative  at  the  present  time,  we  pro- 
vided funds  for  further  experimentation 
along  those  lines. 

I  think  the  Houae  can  with  confidence 
aooept  tht  rtoommtndation  of  thla  com- 
mittee and  accept  tht  propoaala  and  re- 
queaU  made  by  the  Spaoe  Agency  and 
approve  the  blU  that  ia  before  ua. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  yield  S 
mlnutea  to  tht  gtntltman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla  la  a 
vitally  ImporUnt  aubject  matter.  By- 
and-largt  tht  oommltttt  hu  dont  a  real 
good  Job. 

Xt  waa  my  privUtgt  In  tht  laat  Congrtaa 
to  aerve  aa  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Spaoe  under  the  able  Itadtr- 
shlp  of  the  chairman,  tht  gtntltman 
from  Maaaaohuattta  IMr.  McCoriiack]. 
and  tht  ranking  minority  Mtmbtr.  tht 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin].  I  shared  with  them  in  the 
drafting  of  the  basic  legislation  for  a 
civilian  space  program  under  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. I  thought  we  put  together  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  Congress  a 
very  sound,  basic  space  law  including  a 
provision,  section  307(a),  which  applied 
to  appropriations.  This  particular  pro- 
vision reads  as  follows  in  the  basic  law. 
I  quote: 

Sec.  307(a) .  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  act.  except  that  nothing 
In  this  act  shall  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  any  amount  for  (1)  the  acquisition  of  con- 
demnation of  any  real  property,  or  (2)  any 
other  item  of  a  capital  nature  (such  as  plant 
or  facility  acquisition,  construction,  or  ex- 
pansion) which  exceeds  S250,000.  Sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the 
construction  of  facilities,  or  for  research  and 
development  activities,  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  became  effective  on  July  29.  1958. 
The  Space  Act  and  this  particular  provi- 
sion were  sound  legislation.  Unfor- 
tunately, within  a  month  after  July  29, 
1958.  there  was  a  provision  added  to  two 
appropriation  bills  in  the  other  body 
which  amended  section  S07(a)  with  ref- 
erence to  authorisations  and  appropria- 
tions for  NASA.  Xn  one  of  those  appro- 
priation blllB.  wt  finally  tndtd  up  with  a 
provision  that  amended  the  basic  Space 
Act  concerning  authorisations  and  ap- 
propriations, In  this  aupplemtntal  ap- 
propriation bin  for  fUcal  1958  which  bt- 
came  law  August  27, 1958.  there  was  thla 
provialon  added  and  I  quote: 

No  appropriation  may  bt  mad*  to  tht  Na- 
tional Atronautiot  and  tpaee  Admlalitratloa 
for  uny  ptrtod  prior  to  Junt  to,  IMO.  unltas 
prtvioualy  authorlst«l  by  ItgUlaiton  htrt- 
afttr  tnaotsd  by  Oongrets. 

This  pravislon  In  that  aupplemtntal 
appropriation  act  nullified  in  effect  aec- 
tion S07(a)  of  tht  baale  law.  That  nullifi- 
cation of  an  Unportant  provialon  in  wall- 
thought  Itgialatlon  waa  wrong  for  tht 
reaaons  aet  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texaa  I  Mr.  TnoMAal.  chairman  of  the 
Xndependent  OfBeta  Suboommitttt  on 
Appropriatlona.  That  nullification  of 
the  baalc  law  has  held  up  the  considera- 
tion of  apace  appropriatlona  for  a  period 
of  time  during  thla  aesslon  of  the  Con- 
gress and  time  is  of  the  eesence  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  move  forwaro  in  spaoe 
compttitlon  with  tht  Sovltt  Union. 

X  seriously  fear  that  aection  4  of  tht 
bill  before  us  today  which  extends  this 
nulUfloatlon  procedure  for  5  years  will 
hold  up  annual  future  appropriatlona  for 
NASA  and  conatquently  alow  down  the 
agency'a  program.  Speed  ia  eaaantlal  in 
the  oonalderatlon  of  appropriatlona  for 
thla  Important  agency,  and  X  doubt  If  It 
la  ntetaaary  to  havt  a  complete  and  total 
authoriaatlon  each  year  plua  a  review 
by  the  House  and  Senatt  Commltttta  on 
Appropriation. 

Tht  Commltttt  on  Soitnet  and  Aatro- 
nautloa  hu  a  vary  important  funcUon 
to  ptrform  which  It  wUl  do  well.  Xt  haa 
firat-dau  mtmbtra  on  both  aidta  of  tht 
alalt  and  a  lint  ataff.  Kowtvtr.  X  do  not 
btUtvt  It  la  neceaaary  to  havt  thla  broad 
authorlaaUon  blU  taoh  year.   It  wUl  alow 
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down  NASA'k  Important  progruns  and 
place  a  duplicating  burden  on  NASA's 
staff  by  requiring  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  and  Senate  legislative 
and  appropriation  committees.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  strike  section  4  from 
H.R,  7007. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  to  register  my 
protest  to  this  method  of  bringing  out 
an  important  authorization  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  shall  ask,  if  I  may, 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  explain  why  I  think 
this  is  very  bad  practice. 

This  is  the  first  authorization  bill  this 
committee  has  brought  out.  and  for  that 
very  reason  It  needs  fxirther  explanation 
and  understanding  on  the  pait  of  the 
House.  The  committee  report  is  42  pages 
long.  It  is  impossible  to  go  through 
that  and  get  a  meaningful  understanding 
of  it  in  40  minutes.  There  are  no  printed 
hearings  available,  apparently.  We  have 
already  listened  to  some  of  the  serious 
matters  of  controversy  involved  in  this 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  committees  of  the 
House  should  realize  that  they  are  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  that  It  is  their 
job  to  report  matters  to  the  House  so 
that  we  who  are  not  on  the  committees 
can  gain  an  understanding  of  those 
things.  Certainly  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  with  20  minutes  to  a  side  is  not 
sufficient  consideration. 

Under  privilege  of  extending  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  add  these  comments. 
The  fact  that  the  ccmmittet;  unani- 
mously reported  a  piece  of  legislation 
does  not  mean,  as  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  members  on  this  committee 
Imply,  that  the  House  is  Just  going  to 
adopt  the  legislation  without  knowing 
what  is  in  it.  Nor  does  this  mean  that 
the  House  does  not  trust  the  committee. 
It  means  that  the  committee's  function 
is  not  to  make  the  decision  for  tlie  House, 
but  rather  help  the  House  in  reaching  its 
decision. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  committees  to  miscon- 
strue their  function  and  forget  that  they 
are  creatures  of  the  House  brought  into 
being  so  that  a  more  thorough  job  of 
gathering  facts  and  considering  pro  and 
con  argimients  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration can  be  done  than  by  the  House 
working  as  a  whole. 

How  can  the  House  possibly  know  what 
is  involved  in  this  authorization  bill  H.R. 
7037,  the  first  one  ever  presented  by  this 
new  committee  upon  a  subject  which  is 
new  to  mankind,  if  the  committee  does 
not  take  time  to  discuss  it  and  answer 
questions  of  the  House  membership  not 
on  the  committee?  This  first  authorized 
bill  ought  to  be  presented  with  more  de- 
tail and  formality  probably  than  any 
future  authorization  bills.  This  bill  has 
been  presented  without  printed  hearings 
being  made  available  to  the  House  mem- 
bership and  without  debate  or  possibility 
of  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  vote  against 
suspending  the  rules  under  these  circum- 
stances and  insist  that  its  new  Commit- 


tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  follow 
ordinary  and  proper  procedure  in  pre- 
senting its  proposals  to  the  House. 
Surely  the  House  has  ample  time  on  Its 
hands  to  discuss  and  debate  a  $4ao,550,> 
000  authorization  bill.  The  people  of  our 
country,  I  am  certain,  expect  the  House 
to  do  this.  I  for  one  do  not  abdicate 
my  responsibilities  as  a  Congressman  to 
any  committee,  no  matter  how  high  I 
hold  the  Congressmen  on  It  In  respect. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  very  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
world,  the  fact  that  on  last  Thursday, 
May  14.  1959.  there  was  dedicated  in 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  ia  my  Fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Congressional  District,  the 
Avco  Research  Center  incorporating  the 
largest  research  laboratories  of  this  kind 
in  the  entire  world. 

These  research  and  development  lab- 
oratories are  a  part  of  the  Avco  Corp. 
They  were  conceived,  designed,  and 
placed  into  operation  by  some  very  able 
and  forward-looking  American  gentle- 
men. I  refer  to  Mr.  Victor  Emanuel,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Avco  Corp.;  Mr.  Kendrick  R.  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  president  of  the  Avco  Corp.;  and 
Mr.  James  R.  Kerr,  president  of  the  Re- 
search and  Advanced  Development  Di- 
vision of  the  Avco  Corp.  Because  of  their 
foresight,  their  courage  to  go  ahead,  the 
soundness  of  their  thinking,  and  their 
management  ability,  our  Nation  now  has 
in  operation  the  greatest  scientific  re- 
search laboratories  in  the  world. 

Great  accomplishments  will  take  place 
in  these  laboratories.  Developments 
may  take  place  that  will  mean  more  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world  and  the 
liberty  of  the  American  people  than  Is 
now  known  and  possessed.  In  fact,  the 
very  future  of  mankind  can  very  well  de- 
pend upon  the  scientific  breakthroughs 
that  take  place  in  these  phenomenal  re- 
search laboratories.  It  is  inspiring,  it  Is 
thrilling.  It  is  reassuring,  to  know  that 
here  in  our  country  such  phenomenal 
developments  can  take  place.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  owe  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  foresight  in 
creating  and  constructing  these  labora- 
tories where  great  scientists  can  bring 
forth  a  larger  and  greater  understanding 
of  the  forces  of  our  universe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  a  description  of  the  new  Avco  Re- 
search Center  and  to  include  the  dedica- 
tion program  of  addresses  and  panel 
discussions  as  they  were  given  at  the 
dedication  exercises.  Thursday.  May  14, 
1959. 

DSSCRIPTION    OF    Avco    RCSEAKCH    CXNTK* 

WiLiiiMaTON,  Mass. 

Completion  of  the  new  Atco  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  marks  a  milestone 
in  the  growth  of  the  company's  research  and 
development  organization. 

The  research  center,  devoted  to  basic  and 
applied  research  and  development  in  the 
majcv  scientific  disciplines,  includes  unique 
laboratories,  support  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment, and  is  second  to  none  In  the  country. 


It  Is  BOW  the  permanent  home  of  the  r«M*rch 
and  edvanead  devalopmeat  tf  ivtalon  and  later 
also  wUl  houat  the  Avoo  ItoMaich  Xiabora- 
tory. 

TiM  oeatsr  wprwsnts  a  prlaelpal  portkm  ot 
more  than  $18  million  Avco  has  Invested  In 
its  facilities  In  the  Boston  area,  exclusive  of 
special  equipment  provided  by  the  Air  Force. 

Avco  began  laying  plans  in  1955  for  a  com- 
plete faculty  In  support  of  the  company's 
important  pioneering  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  During  the  previous  year 
the  company  had  organised  a  small  group  of 
leading  scientists  to  carry  out  projects  con- 
necUd  with  finding  a  solution  to  th*  critical 
ICBM  reentry  problem. 

Today  this  nucleus  has  grown  into  an  or- 
ganization staffed  by  more  than  3.500  scien- 
tuts,  engineers  and  supporting  personnel. 

The  new  home  of  Avco 'a  research  organlea- 
tlon,  which  was  occupied  by  the  research  and 
advanced  development  division  during  the 
summer  ot  1058.  is  located  on  an  80-acre  tract 
13  miles  north  of  Boston.  Four  main  build- 
ings—for researcb.  admlnlstraUon.  develop- 
ment, and  experimental  manufacturing — and 
two  smaller  structures,  housing  test  faculties 
provide  more  than  800.000  square  feet  of  pro- 
ductive floor  space. 

The  design  of  the  Avco  Research  Center 
was  conceived  to  provide  an  atmosphere  at- 
tracUv*  to  the  finest  scientlsu  and  engi- 
neers, combining  the  creative  thinking  found 
on  a  university  campus  with  the  definlUva 
goals  of  leading  industrial  enterprises. 

Through  Its  pioneering  work  In  support  of 
the  Air  Force  ICBM  program  and  Its  contlnu. 
Ing  studies  of  earth  satellite  design  and  re- 
covery techntquee.  Avco  has  become  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  atmospheric  reentry  and  Imw 
made  significant  contributions  In  high  tem- 
perature gas  dynamics,  magnet  ohydro- 
dynamics.  metallurgy,  materials  research  and 
environmental  test  methods. 

Ddication   PaowAM.    Avco   RESsaacH   Crw- 

TIB,    WU.MIMCTON,    MaSB..    MaT    14,    1»5» 
10    A.M. 

Remarka 

Hon.  B.  F.  SisK,  Congressman.  12th  Con- 
gressional District,  California,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Problems  snd  Life 
Sciences.  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  EorrH  Nouisx  Rocszs.  Congress- 
woman.  Fifth  Congressional  District,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

io:ao  A.1C. 
Panel  discuasion 

Mankind  In  the  Space  Age. 

Co-moderators:  Mr.  John  Daly.  Ifr.  Robert 
Considine. 

IS    MOON 

Reception. 

ia:is  ».M. 

Blessing  of  the  center:  His  Eminence  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cufhlng. 

i»:sa  pjt. 

Luncheon 
Speakers 

Hon.  Foster  Furcolo,  Governor,  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan,  Administrator.  Ra- 
tional AeronauUcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Hon.  LcvEarrr  Saltonotall.  VB.  Senator, 
Massachusetts. 

Oen.  Samuel  B.  Axulsrson,  U8AP.  oon- 
mander.  Air  Materiel  Command. 

Hon.  OuM  K.  Tzaguk,  Congressman,  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  Texas,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Science,  and  Astronautics  Committee. 

Lt.  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  USAF.  com- 
mander. Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand. 

Robert  Considine,  toastmaster. 
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Tourt  of  the  faeUlty. 


Oeorg*  B.  Allen. 

Oen  Samuel  B.  Andaraon. 

Karl  R.  Blaik. 

Hon  STTt.x8  BatDOCs. 

B  lb  Considine. 

John  Daly. 

Victor  Bmanuel. 

Hon.  Foster  Furcolo. 

Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Kantrowlta. 

James  R.  Kerr. 

Hon.  Malcolm  A.  Maclntyre. 

Hon.  JosBPH  W.  Mabtim.  Ja. 

Hon.  BorrH  Notnwz  Roocas. 

Hon.  LsvaazTT  Saltomstaix. 

Lt.  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever. 

Hon.  B.  F.  SisK. 

Hon.  OuM  E.  TkAOtTS. 

Kendrick  R.  Wilson .  Jr. 

RsMABxa  or  Hon.  B.  F.  Sisk,  or  CALivoaNtA. 

AT  Avco  LABOSATOaT  CSSCMONT 

As  a  Representative  from  California,  on 
the  other  ahore  of  our  Nation,  and  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Conunittee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  U  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  MassachusetU 
In  helping  to  dedicate  this  fine  new  Ubora- 
tory  facility. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  swlft-movlng  change. 
As  never  before,  the  pattern  of  our  daUy 
Uvlng.  the  strategic  defense  of  our  Nation. 
and  even  fundamentals  of  social  organiza- 
tion, are  rapidly  changing.  Our  most  press- 
ing need  U  to  keep  our  thinking  elastic. 
our  minds  open,  our  imaginations  responsive 
to  these  developmenu.  Our  greatest  hope 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  changing  picture 
of  our  world  can  be  scientifically  analyzed 
and  experimentally  tested.  To  accompliah 
this  we  urgently  need  scientists  and  more 
scientists — laboratories  and  more  labora- 
tories. 

This  new  age  of  rapid  change  is  not  one 
we  can  ignore  or  one  from  which  we  can 
turn  away  to  more  tranquil  and  m-edlctable 
times.  For  the  revolution  in  Ideas  and 
science  and  technology  are  virtually  world- 
wide. Failure  to  meet  this  challenge  with 
our  best  efforts  would  be  tantamount  to 
surrender  to  forces  we  could  control  with 
the  abilities  and  wisdom  Ood  has  given  us. 
The  United  States  Is  not  a  country  that 
quits,  but  rather  one  that  has  ever  risen 
to  the  great  challenges  which  confront  us. 
This  has  been  our  history,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so  if  we  are  to  have  a  history 
in  the  futiu-e. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
made  up  of  any  great  number  of  technical 
men.  Our  niunbers  are  drawn  from  many 
walks  of  life,  representative  of  the  variety 
of  interests  of  the  American  people.  But  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  thU:  In  our  own 
way.  a  very  large  part  of  oiu*  membership 
in  the  Congress  has  sensed  the  revolution- 
ary character  of  our  times  and  the  great 
role  which  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment are  to  play  in  determining  our  fates. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  these  changes  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year  voted 
to  establish  a  permanent  standing  Conunit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  com- 
mittee which  I  represent  today. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  above  all  others  I 
have  learned  in  more  than  a  year  of  inten- 
sive study  of  the  space,  science  and  missile 
problems  of  the  United  States,  it  is  that 
we  must  have  the  wholehearted  support  and 
backing  of  all  the  people  of  America.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  scientists,  the  engi- 
neers, and  the  people  of  goveriunent  are 
concerned  about  our  future  In  the  age  of 
space.  The  people,  from  whom  our  strength 
flows,  must  also  be  concerned.     They  must 


be  Intormad.  fully,  withm  tha  bounds  of 
national  aacurlty,  and  thty  must  ba  askad 
tor  dlaeuaaion  and  opinions  and  conclusions 
In  formation  of  a  national  space  policy. 

Only  through  the  ovarwhelmlng  force  of 
public  opinion  can  the  United  States  enter 
the  space  age,  confident  in  strength  and 
with  determination  to  explore  other  worlds 
In  peace  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

This  great  effort  In  technology  and  science 
must  marshal  the  best  talents  and  resources 
of  all  segments  of  the  economy — the  uni- 
versities. Government  laboratories,  and  cer- 
tainly, private  Industry.  A  common  effort, 
an  Interchange  of  personnel,  and  a  sharing 
of  results  are  all  essential  to  success. 

Our  committee  has  had  on  several  oc- 
casions the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
experience  of  competent  men  associated 
with  the  Avco  Research  Labcxtitory  in 
Everett.  Mass.  These  contacts  give  me  every 
confidence  that  this  new  facility  will  be  a 
national  asset  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Avco  Corp.  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
foreeight  and  wise  planning  of  investment  to 
have  made  this  new  facility  a  reality. 

Although  this  is  a  center  of  technology 
owned  and  controlled  by  a  private  Industry, 
it  is  linked  inUmately  with  the  defense 
and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Our 
committee,  and  others,  like  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, will  feel  a  continuing  interest  and 
a  sense  of  national  pride  in  what  goes  on 
at  this  site.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  therefore,  I 
express  our  thanks  for  being  here  to  take 
part  in  this  symbolic  dedication. 

AoDSEss  or  Wkux»ce  bt  Hon.  BorrH  Noitbsk 
RoGEXs.  Membck  or  Congress  Fbom  Massa- 
chusetts. AT  Dedication  of  Avco  Resxakch 
Ckntxb,  Wilmington,  Mass.,  Mat  14,  1059 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Victor  Emanuel,  distin- 
guished officials.  Avco  research  and  advanced 
development,    eminent    scientists,    my    col- 
leagues    in     government,     honored     guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  here  in  this  commu- 
nity in  my  Fifth  Congressional  District;  here 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  yes, 
here   in  America,   this  is  an   historic  event. 
With  a  feeling  of  deep  personal  pleasvire,  of 
hopes  and  dreams,  as  your  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  honored  to  participate  with  all  of 
you  in  this  dedication  of  the  Avco  Research 
Center  this  morning. 

In  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  group  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  scientific  laboratories, 
my  humble  thoughts  seem  to  return  to  early 
teachings  and  fundamentals. 

Creation,  science,  space — long  have  these 
Infpired  thought.  They  have  no  limitations. 
They  are  vitally  the  concern  of  this  unusual 
institution.  What  do  they  mean  to  you.  the 
men  and  women  of  America?  What  do  they 
mean  to  the  people  of  the  world?  Can  you 
conceive  of  the  universe?  Can  man  compre- 
hend total  science?  Can  the  mind  of  man 
embrace  endless  space?  Long  have  these 
questions  inspired  man's  thinking.  In  the 
Bible  we  read,  and  I  quote: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth. 

"And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light." 

These,  as  you  well  know,  are  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  They 
tell  us  creation  belongs  only  to  God.  It 
remains  for  man  to  search  out,  to  discover, 
to  penetrate  deeply  the  facts  of  the  earth, 
for  when  God  created  it,  the  facts  and 
factors  of  all  things  were  created  too.  It 
Is  the  searching  for  these  facts,  fashioning 
them  Into  different  tonxiB  and  combina- 
tions, developing  them,  interpreting  them, 
that  represent  constant  effort  of  man  and 


tha  noble  objactix-as  of  this  graat  Institu- 
tion ot  sclauca.  Hara  in  thaaa  laboratorlaa 
man  Is  panatratlng  mora  and  mora  Into  the 
andlaas  vastnasa  of  Ood's  creation. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  the  first  varaa  of  Ganeala 
suted  Ood  created  the  earth.  The  emi- 
nent scientists  of  this  institution,  however, 
and  elsewhere,  are  reaching  out  beyond  the 
earth  into  limitiess  space,  and  on  and  on 
over  milUona  of  light  years  to  other  worlds, 
to  other  planetary  systems.  Indeed,  scien- 
tists in  these  eventful  times  have  discovered 
facts  far  beyond  the  earth  and  having  no 
bearing  upon  the  earth. 

Because  of  their  discoveries,  it  would  seem 
that  now  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  of  the 
Holy  Bible  can  be  revised  to  read.  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  and  the  universe." 

Certainly,  it  is  appropriate  In  this  mod- 
em age  of  technology  for  this  giant  scien- 
tific facility,  the  Avco  Research  Center,  to 
be  founded  in  this  general  area.  Here  In- 
dustrial technology  had  Its  early  beginning 
In  America.  Over  135  years  ago.  Francis 
Cabot  Lowell  fashioned  his  power  loom  and 
brought  under  one  roof  all  of  the  processes 
for  converting  cotton  into  cloth.  As  Lowell 
became  the  "Spindle  City."  this  Middlesex 
Valley  became  one  of  the  early  industrial 
centers  of  our  young  Nation. 

This  is  a  natural  area  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Avco  Research  Center.  Here 
you  will  find  great  colleges  and  universities. 
Here  you  will  find  culture.  Here  you  will 
find  good  and  fine  people.  Here  you  will 
find  faithful,  honorable  employees.  Here 
you  will  find  pleasant,  wonderful  neighbors. 
Here  you  will  find  coop>eration.  Here  you 
will  find  the  )oy  and  pleasure  of  the  green 
of  spring,  the  coolness  of  the  sea.  and  the 
gold  of  autumn. 

We.  the  people  of  this  area,  are  happy  and 
honored  you  selected  our  community.  We 
extend  our  hand  to  you  In  friendship.  We 
welcome  you.  We  ask  you,  and  I  quote 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  "Search  me.  Oh 
God.  and  know  my  heart;  try  me  and  know 
my  thoughts."  You  will  find  the  heart  of 
this  community  warm  and  friendly,  our 
thoughts  tried  and  true. 

This  area  where  Avco  has  established 
these  new  research  laboratories  Is  hallowed 
ground.  It  represents  the  cradle  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  years  ago  on  Lexington  Green  and  at 
Concord  Bridge,  the  patriots  of  this  greater 
area  assembled  and  with  no  weapons  except 
crude  muskets  made  the  first  stand  for 
American  freedom  and  the  free  way  of  life. 
It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  for  these 
laboratories  to  be  here  in  the  shadow  of  this 
glorious  heritage,  for  within  these  magnifi- 
cent buildings  will  be  develoi>ed  not 
muskets,  but  new  techniques  for  the  defense 
of  Ireedom  in  this  modem,  scientific  age. 
So  we  welcome  you  to  the  cradle  of  freedom. 

All  search,  and  all  research,  all  that  Is 
done  in  the  name  of  science,  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind.  The  money,  time,  and  la- 
bor expended  by  our  Federal  Government  In 
scientific  development  Is  wisely  and  largely 
invested  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  way 
of  life. 

In  my  op>enlng  words.  I  mentioned  my 
hopes  and  dreams  in  relation  to  these  new 
Avco  research  laboratories,  the  greatest  and 
the  most  modern  in  the  world.  These  hope.s 
and  dreams  are  similar  to  those  held  by  all 
of  you.  They  envision  discoveries  and  re- 
fashioning of  facts,  breakthroughs  In  science 
and  technology  of  such  tremendous  signifi- 
cance that  mankind  will  enjoy  a  wider,  a 
greater,  a  fuller  life  on  this  earth  and  in 
this  universe  of  God's  creation. 

May  the  work  accomplished  here  bring  new 
meaning  and  new  appreciation  to  this  scep- 
tered  land,  to  this  other  Eden,  to  this  blessed 
Nation,  to  this  precioiu  freedom,  to  this 
glCN'lous  America. 
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Panel  Discttssion:  "MANKiifO  nt  thk  Spacb 

AOK" 

A  forum  of  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
aclentlsti  agreed  today  useful  manned  ex- 
ploration of  space  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race. 

The  collective  observation  was  made  dur- 
ing a  panel  discussion  titled  "Manlclnd  In 
the  Space  Age"  at  the  dedication  of  the  $23 
million  Avco  Research  Center  at  Wilmington, 
Mass. 

The  panel  included  nuclear  physicist  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe — a  key  figure  In  developing  the 
atomic  bomb;  Nobel  prize  winner  Dr.  Peter 
J.  W.  Debye — a  pioneer  of  polymer  chemistry; 
Dr.  Clifford  C.  Purnas,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and  former  Assistant 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment; Prof.  Thomas  Gold,  Harvard 
astronomer  and  cosmologUt;  Dr.  Arthur  R. 
Kantrowltz,  director  of  the  Avco-£verett  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  authority  on  high 
temperature  gas  dynamics;  Dr.  E.  R.  Piore, 
director  of  research  for  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.;  Or.  Isldor  I.  Rabl,  Nobel 
prize  winning  nuclear  physicist;  Dr.  Dorothy 
M.  Simon,  chemist  and  a  senior  scientist  for 
Avco's  Research  and  Advanced  D«Jvelopment 
Division,  and  Dr.  Harold  C.  Weber,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  M.I.T.  and  chief  scientific 
adviser  to  the  Army. 

Co-moderators  for  the  panel  were  Bob  Con- 
sldlne.  Internationally  known  newsman  and 
John  Daly,  vice  president  in  charge  of  news 
for  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  tele- 
vision personality. 

The  scientists  stressed  repeatedly,  however, 
that  it  will  be  up  to  mankind  to  decide 
whether  scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment In  the  space  age  will  produce  beneficial 
results  or  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our 
civilization. 

The  group  alto  pointed  out  that  a  prime 
force  behind  the  present  surge  in  space-age 
thinking  and  the  development  of  rockets 
and  satellites  is  the  necessity  of  military 
preparedness. 

Dr.  Purnas  cited  several  technological  ad- 
vances arising  from  military  needs  which 
have  resulted  In  profound  civilian  applica- 
tions. Among  them  are  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  power  production.  d«!velopment 
of  mass  production  methods  for  antibiotic 
firugs.  synthetic  rubbers,  radar,  and  the  high 
state  of  development  of  commercial  and  pri- 
vate aviation. 

"Current  military  projects  with  satellite 
Tehlcles  may  possibly  lead  the  way."  Dr. 
Purnas  said,  "to  civilian  applications  in 
worldwide  communications,  globtil  weather 
forecasting  with  some  degree  of  weather  con- 
trol as  an  ultimate  goal  and  providing  new 
■ources  for  acquiring  information  on  fusion 
reactions  in  the  stars  thus  speeding  the  day 
man  can  harness  that  energy  source  on 
earth."  He  said  also  that  space  explorers 
will  someday  find  the  answer  to  whether 
life  forms  exist  on  other  planets. 

Among  other  possible  benefits  proposed  by 
Dr.  Weber  Is  the  more  accurate  mapping  of 
the  earth's  surface  from  a  space  vehicle.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Weber  said  space  exploration 
will  produce  greatly  Increased  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  composition  and  possibly  the 
life  history  of  the  universe.  "Such  explora- 
tion," he  stated,  "will  give  us  the  ability 
to  perform  on  a  grand  scale  In  outer  space 
quantitative  experiments  which  will  con- 
tribute to  our  better  understanding  of  time, 
matter,  and  energy^-concepts  so  fundamen- 
tal in  interpreting  what  goes  on  around  us  on 
our  own  planet." 

While  unmanned  devices  sent  into  space 
can  provide  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
we  seek,  the  impact  on  world  opinion  of 
■ending  a  man  to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon 
during  the  next  10  years  will  be  great.  Dr. 
Weber  said. 


The  study  of  the  planetary  system  and 
particularly  the  moon  will  give  us  much  in- 
formation about  the  remote  past,  suggested 
Profeseor  Oold.  "Information  obtained 
from  landings  on  the  moon,"  he  said,  "may 
well  allow  us  to  reconstruct  the  main  out- 
line of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system  and 
with  it  of  the  earth.  The  ability  to  look 
from  above  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  per- 
mit astronomical  observations  utilizing 
wider  bands  of  radiation  than  now  poaalble. 
Oamma  rays.  X-rays,  and  ultraviolet  light 
as  well  as  Infrared  light  will  reveal  a  new 
variety  of  happenings  in  the  universe  aa  that 
discovered  In  the  visible  range  of  light  or  in 
the  range  of  present  day  radio  astronomy. 
It  would  be  surprising  Indeed  If  all  this  new 
knowledge  did  not  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  the  universe. 
This  in  turn  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
new  laws,  better  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  ones  we  now  have,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  of  nature.  With  this 
greater  understanding  will  go  a  greater 
mastery  of  nature." 

Astronomical  observations  could  be  greatly 
improved  by  placing  telescopes  In  outer 
space,  according  to  Dr.  Bethe.  "While  I  be- 
lieve we  will  travel  to  other  planets  within 
the  next  few  decades,  I  think  it  will  take 
many  centuries  before  mankind  will  be  able 
to  leave  the  solar  system.  Therefore,  for 
centuries  to  come  our  kiK>wledge  of  other 
stars  will  continue  to  depend  on  astronomi- 
cal obeervatlons,  by  telescopes  of  various 
types." 

Dr.  KantrowltB  expressed  the  view  that 
technological  advancements  have  always  cre- 
ated expansive  pressures  making  it  neces- 
sary for  men  to  live  In  a  larger  world.  He 
posed  the  question  of  whether  our  technol- 
ogy win  be  powerful  enough  to  create  at- 
tractive places  for  man  to  live  In  space. 
"It  is  fundamentally  the  thermonuclear 
lx>mb  which  will  provide  the  motivation  for 
a  substantial  move  Into  space."  he  said, 
"and  finally.  It  is  tJie  energy  of  the  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reaction  which  will 
provide  us  with  the  power  resources  to  make 
possible  a  large-scale  migration  Into  space." 
Dr.  Simon  termed  apace  exploration  a 
great  evolutionary  step  for  man.  "It  is  a 
dellt>erate  and  conscious  effort  of  an  organ- 
Ism  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  environment," 
ahe  sidd.  "In  our  time,  we  are  attempting 
to  perpetrate  a  discontinuity  in  man's  evo- 
lution— to  cause  a  change  for  man  which  Is 
as  great  as  that  which  nature  accomplished 
when  she  caused  a  land  animal  to  go  Into 
the  sea  and  t)ecome  a  whale.  We.  however, 
will  accomplish  this  act  by  carrylnjj  the 
earth's  environment  with  us,  not  by  chang- 
ing the  physiology  of  man." 

The  prospect  of  space  exploration  it  tre- 
mendously exciting  to  the  scientific  and  lay- 
man alike.  Dr.  Rabl  stated.  "Instruments 
and  possibly  man  will  be  sent  where  they 
have  never  been  before  and  see  things  that 
have  never  been  seen  before  and  come  back 
with  new  knowledge,"  he  said.  "While 
Americans  generally  Justify  the  tremendous 
expenditures  for  resesarch  on  the  basis  of 
needs  for  defenses  and  profit  which  would 
result  to  Industry  and  to  the  general  health 
and  welfare,"  Dr.  Rabl  said,  "we  must  begin 
to  learn  to  Justify  research  on  the  same  basis 
as  we  Justify  any  great  human  activity." 

Space  exploration  means  we  are  entering 
a  new  era.  Dr.  Piore  stated.  "In  the  past 
whenever  there  has  been  a  unity  of  under- 
standing and  interest  among  our  scientific 
Interests,  military  needs,  and  engineering 
activities,  there  has  been  no  stopping  the 
United  States  In  world  leadership,  whether 
it  be  weapons,  industrial  application,  or 
scientific  understanding. 

•Tt  was  possible  for  us  to  react  quickly 
to  the  needs  of  the  space  i^ge  for  only  one 
basic  reason  which  characterized  both  Amer- 
ican industry  and  American  science — the 
breadth  of  skills  and  know-how  of  Amer- 


ican industry,  and  the  breadth  of  Interest  and 
programs  in  American  research  latxvatorles. 
Our  people  have  broad  training  in  depth 
as  well  as  great  intellectual  curiosity." 

Mankind  in  thz  Stags  Acs 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Isidor  I.  Rabl.  department 
of  physics,  Columbia  Univeraity.  panel 
appearance,  Avco  Research  Center  dedica- 
tion. Wilmington,  Mass.,  Thursday  May 
14.  1959) 

The  theme  of  our  panel  dlaeuaelon  "Man- 
kind in  the  Space  Age"  is  both  timely  and 
compelling.  We  have  been  projected  into 
the  space  age  by  political  forces  almost  be- 
yond our  control.  A  dream  of  the  ages  has 
become  a  necessity  of  our  time.  The  science 
center  which  we  dedicate  today  is  •  oon- 
trlbutlon  and  we  hope  and  expect  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  problems  which 
challenge  us  on  every  side  as  we  advaace 
further  Into  this  fascinating  new  branch  of 
science  and  technology  which  we  call  apaoe 
research. 

As  a  purely  scientific  toot  satellites  and 
space  vehicles  have  already  taught  us  new 
facts  of  the  utmost  Interest  and  iiavs  pro- 
vided new  confirmation  in  novel  settings  of 
old  principles.  We  may  fully  expect  im- 
portant advances  in  astronomy.  In  the  un- 
derstanding of  phenomena  of  the  upper  ter- 
restrial atmosphere  and  of  the  sun  from  new 
observations  for  which  s  satellite  or  rocket 
platform  Is  exactly  suited.  We  will  have 
new  ways  of  testing  the  theory  of  relativity 
and  perhaps  other  fundamental  principles 
in  cosmology  and  cosmogony.  Indeed,  there 
Is  such  a  host  of  scientiftc  problems  which 
can  be  Illuminated  by  experiments  in  space 
in  freely  falling  platforms  beyond  the  earth's 
atmosphere  that  I  could  spend  most  ot  my 
allotted  time  In  making  Just  a  partial  cata- 
log even  without  an  attempt  of  expla- 
nation or  Justification.  These  experiments 
will  be  expensive  but  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  expect  new  knowledge  to 
come  cheaply.  The  siae  of  our  national  re- 
search budget  ahows  that  new  knowledge 
Is  not  cheap. 

Most  Amerlcaru.  although  Idealists  at 
heart,  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  admit  to 
being  swayed  by  Ideals.  They  prefer  to  be 
regarded  as  hard,  tough-minded  business- 
men. As  such  they  Justify  our  tremendous 
expenditure  for  research  on  the  basis  firstly 
of  the  needs  for  defense  snd  secondly  on  the 
basis  of  the  profit  which  would  result  to  In- 
dustry and  to  the  general  health  and  welfare. 
Without  any  dUparsf^ement  to  this  point  nf 
view  we  must,  ne  vert  tie  I  ess.  begin  to  l«am 
to  Justify  research  on  the  same  basis  aa  we 
Justify  any  great  human  activity. 

The  mountain  climber  and  the  explorer 
Justify  their  heroic  efforts  by  pointing  out 
there  Is  a  mountain  to  be  climbed,  and  un- 
known territory  to  be  explored.  That  ex- 
planation Is  sufficient  even  though  It  Is  not 
everybody's  dish  to  climb  Everest  or  to  dis- 
cover the  North  Pole  or  the  lost  cities  of  the 
tropical  Jungles.  Although  It  Is  given  to  very 
few  to  have  both  the  desire,  ability,  and 
stamina  to  perform  these  feats  of  exploration 
we  all  have  occasion  to  rejoice  In.  and  be 
proud  of.  the  successful  achievement. 

Space  research  has  both  the  romantic 
qualities  of  exploration  and  the  more  austere 
aspect  of  scientific  investigation.  Instru- 
ments and  possibly  man  will  be  sent  where 
they  have  never  been  before  and  see  things 
that  have  never  been  seen  before  and  come 
back  with  new  knowledge.  The  prospect  Is 
tremendously  exciting  to  the  scientist  and 
layman  alike.  The  effort  la  so  worthy  of 
our  great  country  tiiat  it  should  need  no 
other  Jtistificatlon. 

I  have  purposely  stressed  the  scientific  and 
exploratory  aspect  of  space  research  although 
I  am  fully  aware,  as  I  suggestet*.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  Ulk,  that  the  driving  force. 
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which  led  the  Avco  Corp.  to  build  with  Its 
own  funda  thla  great  laboratory  we  are  now 
dedicating,  was  largely  military  in  nature. 
To  thla  audience  there  is  no  need  to  stress 
the  decisive  role  which  we  expect  this  labo- 
ratory to  play  in  the  defense  of  our  country 
and  of  our  alUes. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  that  through  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
political  forces  that  the  problems  of  defense 
will  atMte  In  their  urgency.  We  all  hope  tiiat 
a  fearful  humanity  will  have  a  breathing 
spell  in  which  the  clouds  of  war  become  less 
threatening. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  when  that  time  comes 
that  either  through  cooperation  among  na- 
tions or  through  peaceful  competition  we 
maintain  our  great  interest  In  the  challenge 
and  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  scientiAc 
research.  This  lat>oratory.  established  dur- 
ing a  time  of  stress,  will  then  live  on  with 
undlmlnlslMd  vigor  to  add  to  the  store  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  welfare. 

Mankind  in  tkz  Space  Acs 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  John  Wen- 
dell Anderson,  professor  of  physics.  Cor- 
nell   University,    panel    appearance.    Avco 
Research   Center   dedication.   Wilmlngt<Hi. 
Mass.  Thursday.  May  14.  1959) 
When   my  father   waa  young   the   clouds 
seemed  to  be  forever  out  of  the  reach  of 
man.    Birds  flew  up  to  the  clouds,  but  man 
had  never  done  so  In  his  long  history.    Nowa- 
days we   hop  an  airplane  to  go  places  as  a 
perfectly  routine  matter.    But  when  I  look  at 
the  moon  in  ttic  night  sky  it  sUll  seems  to 
me  awfully  far  away,  and  It  sUIl  seenu  an 
impossible  dream  that  man  should  go  to  the 
moon.    Tet  we  know  that  already  a  Russian 
satellite  has  come  close  to  the  moon  and  gone 
past  It.  and  we  expect  that  before  long  many 
satellites   will   reach   that   lieavenly   object. 
Perhaps  in  10  years  man  himself  will  travel 
to  the  moon,  and  not  too  much  later  he  may 
tiavel  to  other  planets 

The  space  age  must  t>e  taken  as  an  age 
of  exploration  and  of  adventure.  Exploring 
the  moon  Is  much  like  exploring  the  interior 
of  Africa  was.  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Man  always  wants  to  explore  and  to  travel 
to  parts  unknown.  This  exploration  is  not 
m  Itself  science,  lU  primary  objective  U 
adventure.  It  is  true  thst  science  and  tech- 
nology provide  the  basis  for  space  explora- 
tion, the  tools  for  tlie  travel  of  InstrumenU 
and  man  In  space.  While  the  explorer  in 
Africa  needed  mainly  personal  resourceful- 
ness snd  ability  to  handle  men.  the  explorer 
In  space  will  for  the  most  part  depend  on  the 
vehicles  and  InstrumenU  which  science  and 
technology  have  made  for  him.  and  will  have 
very  lltUe  opportunity  to  exercise  his  own 
Judgment.  But  while  the  tools  all  come  from 
science  and  technology,  the  aim  of  space 
travel  is  largely  adventure  and  only  to  a  small 
extent  scientific  knowledge. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  scientific 
results,  and  there  have  already  been  some. 
There  are  Interesting  radiations  In  space 
about  which  one  o*  my  colleagues  on  the 
panel  will  talk.  There  is  the  Intriguing 
question  o*  whether  there  is  life  on  other 
planets,  and  what  kind  of  life.  I  want  to 
talk  about  a  different  field,  astronomical 
observations.  While  I  believe  that  we  will 
travel  to  other  planets  within  the  next  few 
decades,  I  think  It  will  take  many  centuries 
before  mankind  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
!>olar  system.  The  distance  to  the  nearest 
fixed  star  is  SO  million  times  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  At  the  speeds 
now  foreseen  for  space  vehicles,  it  would 
take  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  travel 
this  distance.  Therefore,  for  centtirles  to 
come  our  knowledge  of  other  stars  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  sstroDomleal  obeerva- 
tlons. by  telescopes  of  various  types. 

Such  observations  could  be  greatly  Im- 
proved by  placing  telescopes  In  outer  space. 


The  reason  is  that  here  on  the  earth  we 
get  only  a  very  narrow  band  of  the  radia- 
tions which  come  from  the  stars.  Most  at 
the  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere. 
II  we  go  outside  the  atmosphere  we  can  see 
the  ultraviolet  radiation  from  stars.  As- 
tronomers know  that  all  stars,  and  etpeclaily 
the  most  brilliant  ones,  send  out  a  lot  of 
their  light  in  the  ultraviolet.  If  we  can 
observe  their  ultraviolet  radiation  directly  we 
shall  know  much  more  about  the  structure  of 
these  stars.  In  particular,  there  is  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Russian  and  the  American 
schools  of  astronomy  as  to  the  life  history 
of  brilliant  stars  in  the  so-called  main  se- 
quence such  as  the  star  Slrius.  The  Amer- 
ican astronomers  claim  that  these  stars  de- 
velop quite  naturally,  simply  using  up  the 
fuel  in  their  interior,  but  otherwise  remain- 
ing as  they  are.  The  Russian  astronomers 
say  Uukt  these  big  main  sequence  stars  all 
the  time  lose  maas  from  their  surface  eject- 
ing It  into  space.  The  basis  of  tills  contro- 
versy is  that  the  Americans  believe  that  these 
stars  emit  a  lot  more  energy  in  the  ultra- 
violet than  they  do  In  the  visible  wtiereas 
the  Russian  astronomers  deny  this.  Direct 
observation  would  decide  this  question. 

To  observe  the  radiation  from  a  star  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  rather  large  tele- 
scope in  space,  and  to  have  it  on  a  stable 
platform.  Probably  this  kind  of  observation 
will  have  to  wait  until  we  can  build  a  tele- 
scope on  the  moon.  In  the  meantime,  from 
the  satellites  we  already  have  in  orbit,  scien- 
tists are  already  discovering  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation from  ttie  sun  which  gives  us  a  lot 
more  information  alxtut  this  most  important 
heavenly  body.  There  is  also  some  vague 
indication  that  there  may  be  sources  of  ultra- 
violet radiation  from  places  where  there  are 
no  strong  visible  stars.  If  this  is  true  it 
would  mean  there  are  some  very  hot  bodies 
in  those  areas  of  the  sky  and  we  would  won- 
der how  all  that  energy  is  produced. 

We  shall  certainly  learn  a  lot  about  as- 
tronomy from  observations  made  In  space. 
Usually  in  scientific  research  one  cannot  pre- 
dict many  of  the  restilts;  the  most  inter- 
esting discoveries  will  probably  come  in  areas 
where  we  do  not  expect  them. 

Mankind  in  ths  Space  Ace 
(Remarks  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gold.  Rol>ert 
Wheeler  Wilson  professor  applied  astron- 
omy. Harvard  University,  panel  appear- 
ance. Avco  Research  Center  dedication, 
Wilmington,  Mass..  Thursday.  May  14, 
1950) 

Scientists  have  to  admit  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  bring  about  the  major  ad- 
vances of  science.  There  are  no  rules  or 
methods  that  allow  one  to  specify  what 
needs  to  be  done  now  to  make  possible  a 
great  step  forward  in  a  few  years  time.  The 
best  we  can  do  at  any  stage  is  to  observe  and 
Interpret  all  that  can  be  observed  and  in- 
terpreted. Out  of  that,  on  some  occasion, 
in  an  unpredictable  way,  may  come  a  major 
new  step  in  the  understanding  of  nature. 

Astronomy  has  been  a  most  important 
subject  in  this  respect.  Newton's  discov- 
eries of  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  gravita- 
tion, the  understanding  of  quantum  theory 
and  of  the  processes  of  emission  of  light  by 
matter,  and  in  more  recent  times  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  physics  and  nuclear 
power  engineering,  all  theee  and  many  other 
important  steps  were  very  much  dependent 
on  astronomical  studies. 

It  Is  after  all  not  stirprlsing  that  in  order 
to  imderstand  nature  we  have  to  look 
around  us.  We  have  to  look  further  than 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  lot  of  happenings  that  have 
no  direct  counterpart  on  the  earth. 

Prom  my  point  of  rlew  the  most  exciting 
thing  about  the  space  age  is  ihst  it  will 
idlow  us  to  discover  a  lot  of  new  things  in 
the    universe.     The    ability    to    look    from 


i^Mve  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  tree  \is 
from  a  most  important  restrlctlan,  for  until 
recently  we  have  only  looked  in  particular 
narrow  wave  liands  that  are  not  hlocked  by 
the  atmosphere.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  see  a  great  variety  of  quite  unsuspected 
tilings.  Gamma  rays.  X-rays  and  ultra- 
violet light  as  weU  as  infra-red  light  will  re- 
veal a  new  variety  of  hi^^>enings  in  the  uni- 
verse as  diverse  as  that  discovered  in  the 
visible  range  of  light  or  In  the  range  at  pres- 
ent day  radio  astronomy. 

It  wotild  tie  surprising  indeed  if  all  this 
new  knowledge  did  not  leful  to  a  much  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  workings  of  the 
universe.  This  in  turn  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  new  laws.  l>etter  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  ones  we  now  have,  for 
the  description  of  the  processes  of  nature. 

At  present  we  know  no  physical  laws  that 
give  us  any  hint  of  how  the  basic  particles 
of  matter  came  Into  existence.  Tet  this  Is 
a  perfectly  reasonable  question  to  ask  within 
the  framework  of  physics  and  astronomy. 
We  see  the  processes  that  convert  hydrogen 
into  helium  in  stars  and  we  never  see  the 
reverse  occurring.  Tet  there  Is  still  a  lot 
of  hydrogen  left.  The  supply  of  fuel  is  not 
indefinitely  old  or  else  it  wotiid  have  run  out. 
Perhaps  the  question  of  how  this  material 
all  came  into  existence  in  the  first  place  is 
not  something  that  is  shielded  from  our 
inquiry,  but  it  Just  so  happens  tiiat  no  good 
clue  came  into  the  range  of  information 
transmitted  in  the  wavelengths  that  go 
through  our  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible tliat  in  another  wavelength  range  that 
will  now  lie  made  accessible  such  as.  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  field  of  the  gamma  rays,  such 
information  will  t>e  found  and  understood. 
We  aaay  see  processes  that  have  their  origin 
at  a  great  distance,  and  at  a  remote  time  in 
tiie  past,  and  ttiat  may  show  us  wliat  age 
and  what  horizon  there  is  to  it  all.  We  may 
discover  events  directly  related  to  the  crea- 
tion process  of  matter.  We  may  find  out 
whetiier  ail  comes  from  s  sivlden  creation  of 
matter  in  a  concentrated  form  some  time 
ago.  with  the  observed  expansion  taking  the 
system  apart,  or  whether  it  Is  an  eternal 
system,  constantly  rejuvenating  itself  with 
fresh  material,  constantly  moving,  yet.  like 
a  river,  constantly  remaining  the  same.  Or, 
indeed,  whether  the  situation  is  different 
still,  not  yet  formulated  into  any  theory  nf 
cosmology. 

The  study  of  the  planetary  system  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  moon  will  give  us  muc^  in- 
formation about  the  remote  past.  On  the 
earth  the  vlgtM-ous  processes  of  geology  have 
completely  obscured  the  early  stages,  wtiilst 
on  the  mocn  there  la  undoubtedly  a  record 
that  goes  back  a  great  deal  further.  Infor- 
mation obtained  from  landings  on  the 'moon 
may  well  allow  us  to  reconstruct  the  main 
outline  of  the  formation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  with  it  of  the  earth. 

How  Important  is  it  to  know  these  things? 
To  know  the  extent  in  space  and  time  of 
our  universe  and  to  Itnow  the  mode  of  its 
formation  or  the  means  by  wliich  It  keeps 
going.  To  me  that  is  aa  meaningless  as  to 
ask  how  important  Is  it  to  live.  What  could 
be  a  more  exciting  thing,  a  ^eater  adventure 
to  devote  oneself  to,  than  to  find  these  an- 
swers? With  the  greater  imderstanding  will 
go  a  greater  mastery  of  nature.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  new  technology  that  will 
result  will  alone  do  much  more  than  Justify 
all  the  present  effort. 

ICankind   in  the   Space   Ace 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Simon.  Avco 
Research  and  Advanced  Development  Di- 
vision,   panel   appearance.   Avco    Researdi 
Center     dedication,     Wilmington.     Mass., 
Thursday,  May  14,  1950) 
The  entire  history  of   mankind  has   oc- 
curred in  a  spherical  shell  so  thin  that  no 
pictorial  cross-section  of  the  earth  can-rtiow 
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It  M  Other  than  a  circular  line.  Until  re- 
cently  the  upper  limit  of  thle  livyer  was  the 
height  to  which  men  could  climb  up  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  earth.  In  our  time, 
with  great  technical  effort,  we  have  perfected 
airplanes  to  fly  10  to  12  miles  above  the 
earth.  This  Is  only  an  Imperceptible  thick- 
ening of  the  line.  The  human  world  has 
been.  In  effect,  a  two-dimensional  surface 
confined  to  the  thin  layer  of  air  which  clings 
to  the  earth. 

Now,  we  propose  to  Increase  the  thickness 
of  this  layer  to  hundreds  of  miles  and  even- 
tually to  millions  of  miles.  We  propose  to 
make  the  world  three  dimensional.  What 
the  extra  dimension  can  add  to  our  lives 
Is  dlfBcult  to  Imagine.  An  ameba  swimming 
In  a  stagnant  i>ooI  would  find  It  difllcult  to 
conceive  of  an  existence  In  which  he  were 
free  to  leave  the  surface  and  explore  at  will. 
This  great  evolutionary  step  for  man  Is 
luilque  in  another  way — It  la  a  deliberate 
and  conscious  effort  of  an  organism  to  adapt 
Itself  to  a  new  environment.  la  our  time, 
we  are  attempting  to  perpetrate  a  discon- 
tinuity In  man's  evolution — to  cause  a 
change  for  man  which  Is  as  great  as  that 
which  natwe  accomplished  when  she  caused 
a  land  animal  to  go  Into  the  sea  and  become 
a  whale.  We,  however,  will  accomplish  this 
act  by  carrying  the  earth's  environment  with 
xis,  not  by  changing  the  physiology  of  man. 
Although  we  are  confident  that  we  can 
soon  travel  In  space,  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved  flrEt.  For  ex- 
ample, the  problems  of  maintaining  an 
oxygen  environment  and  feeding  a  man  for 
years  away  from  the  earth  are  of  Interest 
to  the  chemist.  Serious  radiation  hazards 
for  the  man  exist,  and  the  chemist  may  be 
called  upon  to  help  solve  these  chieldlng 
problems.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  essen- 
tial the  gravitational  force  and  the  psycho- 
logical variety  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
on  earth  are  to  ovu'  well-t>elng. 

Vehicles  have  already  been  shot  Into  space, 
but  not  only  have  they  not  been  manned, 
more  Important,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
initiated  space  travel,  since  to  man  travel 
Implies  a  Journey  from  one  chosen  point  to 
another  and  return.  The  guidance  or  navi- 
gational accuracies  required  to  get  Into  a 
predetermined  orbit  around  the  earth,  to 
depart  from  this  orbit  correctly,  to  guide  the 
vehicle  Into  an  orbit  around  the  terminal 
planet  and  to  land  on  the  planet  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 

Also,  for  man  to  make  a  real  Journey  into 
space  required  that  all  the  gear  needed  to 
keep  him  supplied  with  the  essentials  of  life 
and  all  the  fuel  required  to  carry  him  there 
and  back  must  be  taken  with  him  from 
earth.  This  brings  us  to  the  propulsion  sys- 
tem. Chemical  rockets  which  are  now  being 
used  and  which  we  are  bo  Intensively  develop- 
ing to  larger  thrust  values  will  not  be  ade- 
quate for  true  travel.  Today  we  talk  of  ion 
propulsion  and  nuclear  fusion  propulsion  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  these  are 
realities.  For  some  years  to  come,  I  believe 
that  the  chemist  will  play  an  Important  role 
in  propulsion.  Even  if  ionic  propulsion  de- 
vices were  at  present  well  developed,  the  elec- 
trical power  required  for  operation  could  not 
be  supplied  within  the  weight  limits  re- 
quired for  flight.  The  chemist  must  face  the 
fact  that  chemical  batteries  are  outmoded 
and  look  for  new  methods  of  supplying  the 
power  for  space  flight,  such  as  more  effective 
use  of  solar  energy. 

There  are  Indeed  many  serious  problems 
which  must  be  solved  before  man  can  begin 
to  Inhabit  the  third  dimension.  But  one  of 
the  most  Important  results  for  mankind  of 
the  effort  to  do  so  could  be  that  people 
everywhere,  whether  scientists  or  not,  will 
share  the  excitement  of  the  new  discoveries 
and  work  toward  a  common  goal — space  ex- 
ploration. 


ICILRABT  AND  CiTILIAIf   APPUCATI0M«   OT 

Scmrrxnc  Dxacovzaixs 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Furnas,  chancellor. 

University  of  Buffalo,    panel   appearance. 
Avco    Research    Center    dedication,    Wil- 
mington, Mass.,  Thursday,  May  14,   1959) 
It  took  mankind  several  thousand  years 
to  move  from  the  stone  age.  through  the 
bronze  age  to  the  Iron  age.     In  those  days 
sociological    ages    were    practically    synony- 
mous with  eons.    Not  so  any  more.     In  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century  we  have  moved 
from  the  horse-and-buggy  age  to  the  auto- 
mobile  age,   to   the  air   age,   to  the  atomic 
age,  to  the  space  age.    Our  present  schedule 
seems  to  be  an  age  per  decade. 

This  rapid  rate  of  change  may  be  dis- 
tressing to  some  but  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  others  because  It  opens  new  vistas,  not 
only  to  exciting  discoveries,  but  also  to  pro- 
found benefits  for  the  human  race.  Whether 
the  ultimate  summation  of  results  is  posi- 
tive or  negative  In  the  eyes  of  humanity 
depends  upon  how  wisely  we  pursue  the 
possibilities  of  application. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  phenom- 
enal speeding  up  of  technology  during  this 
generation.  First.  Is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sults of  science  are  cumulative — like  the 
sustained  thrust  of  a  rocket  motor.  Each 
Increment  builds  on  what  happened  before, 
so  the  farther  It  goes  the  faster  It  goes. 
The  second  Important  factor  has  been  mili- 
tary necessity.  Modern  war  has  become 
highly  scientific.  This  has  led  to  an  inter- 
est in  and  support  of  science  and  technology 
without  parallel  In  history.  During  the 
past  16  years  our  country  has  Increased  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  by  ten- 
fold, stimulated  primarily  by  the  military 
program.  Social  Idealists  may  decry  the  fact 
that  the  motivation  for  this  scientific  prog- 
ress is  based  primarily  on  fear  but  such  a 
reaction  misses  the  point.  Nearly  all  tech- 
nological advances  can  be  of  great  human 
benefit,  no  matter  what  the  origin.  Let 
us  keep  our  eyes  on  the  p>06slbllltles. 

I  would  cite  a  few  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  science  and  technology  that  are  arising 
from  military  necessity.  If  world  war  m 
can  be  prevented — and  I  fervently  hope  and 
firmly  believe  It  can  be — the  benefits  of  the 
application  of  nuclear  energy  to  power  pro- 
duction, and  many  other  uses,  will  out- 
weigh any  destruction  caused  by  the  ato;.ilc 
bomb,  by  a  thousandfold.  Had  It  not  been 
for  military  necessity,  the  development  of 
methods  of  mass  production  of  the  penicillin 
family  of  antibiotics  would  have  been  de- 
layed for  many  years,  perhaps  decades. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
alive  today  only  because  these  materials  have 
been  readily  available  for  the  past  10  years. 
Military  necessity  forced  the  development  of 
practical  synthetic  rubbers  and  we  now  all 
ride  farther,  better,  more  safely,  and  more 
cheaply  because  of  It. 

Commercial  and  private  aviation,  which  Is 
now  such  a  dominant  part  of  the  llfeblood  of 
our  existence,  would  not  have  been  with  us 
until  some  distant  future  had  It  not  been 
for  the  military  support  of  aeronautical  de- 
velopments during  the  past  50  years.  The 
same  goes  for  radar,  and  many  other  items 
which  fall  Into  the  category  of  "too  numer- 
ous to  mention." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  space  age.  with 
Its  strange-looking  vehicles  and  sophisti- 
cated Instrxunentatlon.  What  will  It  mean 
to  us  and  our  children?  I,  for  one,  am  al- 
most breathlessly  waiting  to  find  out.  We 
have  already  determined  many  things  about 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
closer  fringes  of  airless  space.  This  partially 
satisfies  some  phases  of  our  curiosity  but 
tweaks  our  imagination  even  more.  We  may 
be  sure  that  for  the  military  aspects  there 
Will  soon  be  reconnaissance  BateUltee  hat 
win  give  us  substantial  Information  of 
what's  going  on  all  over  the  world  all  the 


time.  There  will  be  satellite  relay  station* 
that  will  guarantee  worldwide  communica- 
tions at  aU  times.  Weather  satelUtes  wUl 
greatly  sharpen  oxir  long-  and  short-range 
predictions.  Will  we  be  able  to  control  the 
weather?  It's  too  early  to  tell.  Wilt  there 
be  men  In  orbit  on  continuous  pat*x>l  for  our 
military  protection  until  that  distant  day 
when  the  nations  all  learn  to  live  peacefully 
together?  There  may  be.  As  our  space  In- 
struments bring  back  more  Information  on 
the  nuclear  fusion  (hydrogen  bomb)  reac- 
tions going  on  In  the  stars,  will  that  speed 
up  the  day  when  we  can  harness  that  energy 
source  here  on  earth  and  thus  assure  man- 
kind a  universal  power  supply  for  all  time 
to  come?  That  definitely  is  a  possibility. 
Is  It  true,  as  the  latest  astronomical  evidence 
Indicates,  that  on  the  planet  Mars  there  are 
only  very  low  forms  of  life  and  that  the 
Martian  slogan  is  "There's  nobody  here  but 
lis  lichens"?  Someday  our  space  explorers 
will  find  out.  Will  they  bring  back  speci- 
mens of  rudimentary  living  matter  which 
will  enable  us  to  understand  more  about  the 
fundamental  life  processes  and  thus  indi- 
rectly lead  to  still  greater  human  weU-t>elngT 
It  very  well  could  be. 

These  and  many  other  unanswered  quee- 
tlons  are  of  profound  Importance  to  our  mil- 
itary and  civilian  future.  This  great  new 
laboratory  which  we  are  dedicating  here  to- 
day can  very  well  be  the  key  to  many  aspect* 
of  the  quest.  May  the  buildings  long  stand 
and  may  the  men  and  women  who  work  here 
always  have  that  warm  glow  of  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  they  are 
contributing  much  to  man's  greatest — and 
perhaps  most  beneficial — venture:  The  ex- 
ploration of  space. 

Spacs  Scixncx  CoMis  or  Ass 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Plore.  director  of  re- 
search for  International  Buslneas  Machines 
Corp..  panel  appearance.  Avco  Research 
Center  dedication.  Wilmington,  Maaa., 
Thursday.  May  14.  1959) 

Two  weeks  ago  In  Washington,  a  most  sig- 
nificant event  occurred.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  our  most  illustrious  scien- 
tific body  In  this  country,  and  the  American 
Physical  Society  held  their  annual  Washing- 
ton meeting.  For  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  scientific  societies,  there 
were  Epecial  sessions  of  invited  papers  on  the 
space  sciences.  Three  afternoons  were  de- 
voted to  this  new  group  of  scientific  disci- 
plines. Thus  space  sciences  have  finally 
come  of  age. 

Space  has  become  Important  not  only  U> 
our  military  and  civilian  agencies  but,  also, 
to  our  scientific  community.  In  the  past, 
whenever  there  has  been  a  unity  of  under- 
standing and  interest  among  our  scientific 
interests,  military  needs,  aud  engineering 
activities,  there  has  been  no  stopping  the 
United  SUtes  in  world  leadership,  whether  it 
be  weapons.  Industrial  application,  or  tcieu- 
tlfic  understanding.  We  are  entering  a  new 
era,  and  those  meetings  in  Washington  2 
weeks  ago  are  a  symbol  of  this  new  era.  It 
took  a  lot  of  doing  for  us  to  wake  up,  but  we 
reacted  quickly,  creating  new  military  com- 
mands, getting  industry  Involved,  and  estab- 
lUhlng  ARPA  and  NASA. 

It  was  poesible  for  us  to  react  quickly  for 
only  one  basic  reason  which  characterized 
both  American  Industry  and  American  sci- 
ence— the  breadth  of  skills  and  know-how  of 
American  Industry,  and  the  breadth  of  In- 
terest and  programs  In  American  research 
laboratories.  Our  people  have  broad  train- 
ing In  depth  as  well  as  great  Intellectual 
curiosity. 

To  document  these  observations.  It  Is  nec- 
essary only  to  take  some  facet  of  American 
science  and  review  the  varied  wwk  going  on 
stimulated  by  the  ctirloslty  to  obtain  greater 
insight   Into   the    world   about   us   and    how 
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Tarlous  aspect*  of  ofur  estemal  world  are 
Interrelated. 

As  an  example,  let  me  take  computers  and 
electrons.  We  went  Into  this  space  age  with 
an  understanding  of  how  to  compute  the 
lunar  orbit,  what  we  can  learn  from  these 
computation*,  we  had  the  background  nec- 
essary to  design  and  manufacture  computers 
of  various  speeds  and  capacities  to  get  the 
computation  done.  Oxir  interest  in  the  moon 
and  the  fact  that  our  astronomers  were 
working  on  the  moon  permit  us  to  apply  this 
Information  to  our  satellites  and  use  our 
sateflltes  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  moon's  trajectory  through  space  around 
the  earth. 

Other  esamplee  are  the  electronic  instru- 
ments, photocells,  photomultlple  counters  of 
various  form  that  were  designed  for  astro- 
physical  measurements  of  events  In  space, 
such  a*  nuclear  collisions,  of  the  spectra 
and  brightness  of  the  sun  and  stars.  This 
whole  scientific  field  with  its  specialized  in- 
struments became  available  and  became  part 

of  the  space  sciences.  Interacting  with  the 
more  traditional  field  of  astrophysics. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  communications 
and  geophysics.  Our  ability  to  put  a  satel- 
lite around  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  or  Venus 
permit*  us  to  make  new  types  of  measure- 
menu  regarding  magnetic  fields,  electrical 
fields,  and  even  gravitational  fields  around 
these  celestial  bodies.  These  measurement* 
give  MM  more  precise  data  on  the  shape  of 
the  celestial  bodies  as  well  as  the  properties 
of  the  magnetic  and  electrical  fields,  and 
may  five  us  greater  insight  In  predicting 
or  trying  to  Identify  the  sources  of  these 
fields.  With  the  knowledge  of  these  various 
fields  and  the  density  of  electrons,  protons, 
and  other  matter,  we  obtain  the  necessary 
information  to  permit  us  to  use  a  satellite 
as  a  relay  station  for  communications.  This 
may  became  very  Important  In  extending 
television  and  radio  coverage  throughout  the 
world,  and  can  possibly  be  a  helpful  instru- 
mentality in  achieving  greater  understand- 
ing among  peoples  through  communication*. 

Tbz  Abmt  and  Sfacx 

(Remark*  by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Weber.  Chief 
Scientific  Adviser,  U.S.  Army,  panel  appear- 
ance. AVCO  Research  Center  dedication. 
Wilmington,  Ma**.,  Thursday,  May  14. 
1959) 

Whoever  attempts  to  forecast  the  probable 
progress  to  be  made  in  space  technology  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  runs  the  risk  that  he 
will  be  accused  of  being  too  conservative,  on 
the  one  hand;  or  of  being  too  optimistic,  or 
even  radical,  on  the  other  hand.  Such  1* 
the  spread  of  opinion  even  among  those  with 
validated  competence  In  this  field. 

Today  It  U  Interesting  to  look  back  to 
1945 — Just  14  years  ago.  At  that  time.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Ooddard.  the  father  of  modem 
rocketry,  reissued  his  two  pioneering  works 
on  rocketry :  "A  Method  of  Reaching  Extreme 
Altitudes"  (1919)  and  "Llquid-Propellant 
Rocket  Development"  (1936). 

In  his  foreword  to  this  1945  reissue.  Dr. 
Ooddard  dryly  remarked:  "The  subject  of 
prbjection  from  the  earth,  and  especially  a 
mention  of  the  moon,  mtut  still  be  avoided 
in  dignified  scientific  and  engineering 
circles." 

Commenting  that  "35  years  1*  not  so  very 
long."  he  then  pointedly  referred  to  calcula- 
tions he  had  completed,  26  years  earlier,  on 
rocketing  to  the  moon  or  even  to  Infinity, 
including  a  calculation  that  the  probability 
of  collision  with  meteorites  was  negligible. 
Today,  only  14  years  after  Ooddard  reissued 
his  two  papers,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.8S.R.  have  successfully  launched 
translunar  prottes  stemming  in  part  from  Vr. 
Ooddards'  pioneering  work. 

Both  the  Russian  Mecbta  and  the  Ameri- 
can Pioneer  IV  have  become  manmade, 
though  miiK>r.  planets  Ot  our  day-star,  the 


sun;  and  both  may  endure  as  long  a*  the 
solar  system  Itself  endures. 

In  that  special  Valhalla  reserved  for  those 
Intrepid  pioneer  scientists  who  gladly  suffer 
ridicule  or  ostracism  in  the  Interest  of 
science,  there  must  be  some  comfort  for  Dr. 
Ooddard  and  his  fellows  In  the  thotight  that, 
since  Pioneer  IV  and  Mechta,  no  longer  1*  it 
true  that  the  subject  of  lunar  probes  and 
space  filght  must  still  be  avoided  In  digni- 
fied scientific  and  engineering  circles. 

Disagreement  today  Is  no  longer  over 
whether  space  travel  will  be,  but  rather  over 
bow  much  space  travel,  and  how  soon.  Pos- 
sibly at  present  the  greatest  speculation 
arises  concerning  the  probability  of  putting 
man  on  the  moon  or  the  planets,  the  moon 
usually  receiving  first  consideration  because 
of  Its  proximity  to  the  earth.  Although  the 
placing  of  man  on  the  moon  or  the  planets 
would  be  an  outstanding  scientific  accom- 
plishment from  which  much  could  be 
learned,  such  a  feat  Is  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine most  of  the  facts  we  wish  to  Imow 
about  the  planets  and  space  In  general. 
Using  existing  knowledge,  devices  can  be 
built  to  send  back  to  earth,  either  continu- 
ously or  intermittently,  almost  any  toforma- 
tlon  desired — even  a  television  picttire  If  this 
Is  deemed  worthwhile. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  certain,  however,  that 
a  human  passanger  will  reach  at  least  the 
vicinity  of  the  moon  during  the  next  10 
years.  The  Impact  of  such  an  achievement 
on  world  opinion  will  indeed  be  great. 
There  Is  ciirrent  a  cynical  prediction  that  the 
first  man  on  the  moon  will  be  a  dead  Rus- 
sian, sacrificed  in  a  premature  attempt  to 
gain  a  decisive  propaganda  victory.  Let  us 
see  to  It  that  the  first  man  on  the  moon  is  a 
live  American — and  then  bring  him  back 
alive. 

I  am  certain  that  a  lunar  probe  to  en- 
circle the  moon  and  return  to  earth  will 
be  accomplished  In  a  very  few  years.  Probes 
to  the  planeu  will  follow,  either  one-way 
or  round-trip. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  completely  the 
magnitude  of  the  knowledge  we  will  gain 
from  the  study  and  exploration  of  outer 
space.  Immediate  results  from  spctce  explo- 
ration win  Include: 

1.  More  accurate  maps  of  the  earth.  Even 
oxir  best  maps  of  the  earth  today  are  stu-- 
prlslngly  Inaccurate. 

2.  Reliable,  worldwide  commimlcatlon 
through  properly  placed  conununlcatlon  sat- 

eUltes. 

8.  Oreatly  Increased  Information  concern- 
ing weather  and  the  formation  of  weather 
pwttems.  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
accurate,  long-range  forecasting  and  per- 
haps of  exercising  s<»ne  slight  control  over 
weather  patterns. 

4.  Greatly  Increased  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  composition  and  possibly  the  life 
history  of  the  universe. 

6.  Ability  to  perform  on  a  grand  scale  in 
outer  space  quantitative  experiments  which 
will  contribute  to  our  better  understanding 
of  time,  matter  and  energy — concept*  so 
fundamental  In  interpreting  what  goes  on 
around  us  on  our  own  planet. 

Although  results  of  space  exploration  will 
generally  be  useful,  they  will  particularly 
benefit  the  UJ3.  Army.  The  Army  needs 
space  data  for  use  in  connection  with  its 
responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  mapping  and 
geodesy,  communications,  meteorology,  elec- 
tronic Intelligence,  combat  surveillance,  tar- 
get acquisition,  target  damage  assessment, 
terrain,  appreciation,  force  evaluation,  navi- 
gation, ballistic  missile  warning,  and  satel- 
lite tracking  and  identification — all  ot  these, 
of  course,  a*  they  relate  to  those  land  area* 
in  which  the  Army  ha*  an  operational 
interest. 

For  many  of  these  purposes  better  rocket 
power  sources  must  be  developed.  Scien- 
tists are  already  engrossed  In  discussions 
and  experiments  on  nuclear  power,  plasma 


Jets,  Ion  propulsion,  and  magnetic  and  grav- 
itational effects,  with  a  view  to  extending 
our  capabilities  in  space. 

Thu*  it  1*  seen  the  Interests  and  needs 
of  the  Army  are  in  large  measure  quite 
similar  to  those  of  nonmilltary  groups. 
Such  similarity  Is  to  be  expected  although 
those  not  familiar  with  Army  activity  are 
prone  to  believe  othervrlse. 

Truly,  space  expertments  offer  the  prospect 
of  a  treasure  trove  of  information  to  scien- 
tists. What  Is  uncovered  will  certainly  be 
put  to  practical  use  by  mankind.  This 
poses  the  problem  of  whether  the  use  is  to 
be  for  practical  good  or  practical  evil. 

We — all  of  us — share  the  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  the  use  Is  for  tb* 
practical  good  of  mankind. 

We  can  do  this  by  making  sure  that  it  I* 
we  of  tiie  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
fee  world  who  lead  In  the  development  of 
space  technology. 

Addkkss  bt  RiCHAao  CAaoiNAi,  Cubbing,  Abch- 
BisHOP  OF  Boston,  Dxtkino  Dedication 
Cerkmonixs  Avco  Resxakch  Ckntes.  Wn,- 

iciNGTON,  Mass..  Mat  14.  1959 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  bless- 
ing this  magnificent  project  devoted  to 
science,  research,  and  development.  It  adds 
prestige  to  this  particular  sector  of  the  coun- 
try. I  am  Etire  that  the  work  done  here, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Victor  EXnanuel. 
chairman  of  Avco  Corp.,  will  be  an  asset  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country,  the  world,  and 
all  mankind. 

Spiritual  philosophy  recognizes  the  scien- 
tific progress  of  this  present  age.  but  it  sees 
God  directing  this  progress  for  his  own 
divine  will.  The  reaction  to  the  atomic 
bomb  and  nuclear  weapons  has  been  fear. 
Scientists  themselves  are  fearful  of  the  re- 
sults. 

It  could  be  that  scientific  iMxigress  may 
constitute  in  reality  an  age  of  peace.  If 
scientific  research  had  not  produced  all  of 
these  things.  It  could  l>e  that  we  would  have 
been  In  a  third  world  war  a  long  time  ago. 

There  Is  a  theoretical  and  practical  stale- 
mate in  the  world  today.  And  It  Is  hard  to 
see  Intelligent  men  advocating  or  forcing  a 
third  world  war.  It  could  be  that  the  hand 
of  Ood  is  in  this  picture,  using  the  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  men  like  those  here  to 
produce  what  we  hope  may  eventually  be 
permanent  peace. 

There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  our 
secularist  and  scientific  world.  The  one  is 
domlnantly,  if  not  exclusively  materialist, 
the  other  is  essentially  spiritual.  The  ma- 
terialist pyramid  reached  its  last  words, 
"total  destruction.'*  It  has  produced  its  ulti- 
mate reaction,  fear. 

The  time  has  come  tat  the  prophets  of  the 
other  theory  to  clarlcm  their  call  for  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  for  wisdom  and  love,  for 
truth  and  charity,  for  reason  and  revela- 
tion. 

We  must  choose  between  two  standards, 
neither  of  them  exclusive  of  the  other,  if 
they  be  iMwperly  understood,  but  each  of 
them  admitting  of  subordination  to  the 
other.  We  miist  choose  between  the  predom- 
inance of  material  power  or  that  of  spiritual 
values.  If  there  Is  nothing  but  matter  In  the 
world,  nothing  but  the  things  we  can  meas- 
ure and  weigh  and  divide,  then,  to  put  it 
popularly,  the  more  naouths  to  feed,  the 
smaller  the  bits  of  pie.  Hence,  more  envy, 
hatred,  aggression,  more  scientific  emphasis 
in  terms  of  annihilation  with  fear,  confu- 
sion, conflict,  misery,  and  eventually  war  In 
a  communistic  world. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  realm 
of  the  spirit,  a  supernatural  order,  then 
there  are  spiritual  values  which  can  bring 
men  together  as  surely  as  matter  dlvldee 
them.  Hence  a  chance  for  worldwide  social 
progress  in  SLn  atomic  age,  for  freedom  from 
fear,  for  the  purging  and  the  baptizing  of 
conununlsm.     -••-•- 


If 
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Spiritual  men  know  one.  but  only  one 
power  capable  of  expelling  fear,  creating  con- 
fidence, and  winning  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world.  St.  John  8f>oke  of  that 
power:  "There  la  no  fear  In  love,  perfect 
love  casts  out  fear.  •  •  •  Let  \xa  therefore 
love  Ood  because  God  first  loved  us.  Now 
If  any  one  says,  'I  love  God,'  and  hates  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar.  For  how  can  he,  who 
does  not  love  his  brother,  whom  he  sees, 
love  God,  whom  he  does  not  see  •  •  •  and 
this  commandment  we  have  from  him  that 
he  who  loves  Ood  should  love  his  brother 
also." 

United  men  as  brothers  Is  no  mere  senti- 
mentality, it  Is  the  flaming  love  of  the 
charity  of  which  Christ  Is  the  instrument 
and  the  fountalnhead.  It  is  the  charity 
of  saints,  the  greatest  spiritual  giants  of 
every  age,  the  true  citizens  of  the  world. 

The  two  conflicting  philosophies  which  I 
mentioned  can  be  amplified  by  restating 
them  in  terms  of  the  two  types  of  power 
around  which  these  rival  philosophies  gravi- 
tote. 

Apart  from  the  providence  of  God,  two 
principal  powers  have  molded  the  destinies 
of  mankind  as  those  destinies  are  revealed 
In  recorded  history.  One  is  the  power  of 
matter,  a  very  compelling  power,  indeed,  one 
so  great  that  countless  persons  have  been 
seduced  by  communism  which  sees  In  mat- 
ter alone  the  sole  determinant  of  human 
activity  and  aspiration.  The  other  is  the 
power  of  the  spirit,  a  power  which  once 
dominated  whole  ages  of  civilization,  which 
still  operates  mightily  among  millions,  and 
Which,  with  renewed  strength  bids  fair  to 
make  its  directive  energies  function  once 
again. 

These  two  powers  have  often  been  In  con- 
flict. They  are  in  conflict  today.  For  the 
basic  cold  war  of  our  time  Is  the  war  between 
philosophies.  The  objective  Is  the  con- 
quest of  human  minds.  Sometimes  in  the 
history  of  man  the  power  of  the  spirit  has 
BO  dominated  the  minds  and  Imaginations  of 
men  that  matet-ial  Interests  and  even  ma- 
terial necesi  ities  suffered  neglect.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  in  some  periods  In  our 
own  western  history,  it  is  certainly  the  ex- 
planation of  the  long,  dull  chapters  of  the 
history  of  the  orient.  On  the  other  hand, 
physical  violence,  the  extreme  expression  of 
the  power  of  matter,  has  often  produced  a 
night  of  fear  In  which  men  wandered  far 
from  the  roads  of  reason,  and  purely  ma- 
terial pursuits  wrote  for  men  and  nations 
the  most  dls'^ouraglng  pages  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  So  it  was  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  dumb  under  the  whips  of 
their  masters,  so  it  was  that  the  degenerates 
of  imperial  Rome  fell  before  the  onslaughts 
of  the  Barbarians.  In  those  ancient  times 
material  power  held  sway.  As  of  old  so  In  our 
own  times  materialism  predominates,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  eliminated  from  true 
patriotism,  and  nations  with  900  million  peo- 
ple have  been  swept  within  the  orbit  of 
the  Kremlin  and  forced  to  survive  on  the 
power  of  matter  or  phjrslcal  force. 

If  I  read  history  aright,  that  nation  Is  pre- 
paring its  own  disintegration  and  promot- 
ing its  own  destruction  which  forgets  the 
power  of  the  spirit  and  survives  only  on 
material  force.  It  is  headed  for  grief  when 
it  fails  to  appreciate  the  close  connection 
between  Its  national  stability,  religion,  and 
morality.  Religion  representing  spiritual 
power  do€3  not  say  to  the  modern  state: 
"I  have  a  right  to  your  homage  and  you 
have  a  duty  to  hear  me,"  though  religion 
might  speak  in  Just  such  terms  if  these  were 
properly  understood.  What  religion  does 
say  to  the  modern  state  is  this  "you  have  a 
need  of  me  and  I  have  an  essential  con- 
tribution to  make  to  your  stability."  That 
proposition  is  almost  self-evident,  but  even 
If  it  were  not,  history  conflrnu  it. 

It  was  religion  which  provided  the  moral 
restraints  and  also  the  sublime  inspirations 


which  tamed  barbarism  and  brought  the 
ancient  nations  to  a  grandeur  that  still  fas- 
cinates students  of  history.  When  the  val- 
iant Cardinal  Faulhaber  wanted  to  make  his 
most  conclusive  defense  of  religion  and  his 
most  devastating  criticism  of  Nazi  material- 
ism, he  had  only  to  recall  what  the  German 
nations  were  before  religion  ennobled  them, 
to  point  out  the  place  of  religion  in  their  rise 
from  barbarism  and  in  the  stability  the 
people  acquired  In  their  highest  points  of 
civilization.  Twenty-five  tragic  years  for  a 
once  great  Germany  have  passed  since  the 
Nazi  secularists  turned  deaf  ears  to  that 
great  prelate  and  loyal  citizen  who  stood  in 
his  cathedral  at  Munich  and  uttered  these 
prophetic,  universally  valid  words:  "It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  defense  of  religion  is 
also  the  defense  of  my  nation,  that  our  peo- 
ple will  either  be  religious  or  else  they  will 
cease  to  be.  A  relapse  into  paganism,  in- 
cluding a  pagan  concept  of  the  state,  will 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  nation." 
So  spoke  Cardinal  Faulhaber  many  years  ago. 
So  will  speak  every  true  Christian  prelate 
to  his  own  nation  when  the  secularists,  the 
atheists,  the  materialists,  and  the  muddled 
fellow  travelers  of  communism  seek  to  di- 
vorce religion  from  patriotism,  spiritual 
strength    from    national    stability. 

The  history  of  Prance  bears  a  like  testi- 
mony. Religion  made  Prance  the  queen  of 
Christendom  for  almost  a  thousand  years. 
Religion  provided  the  energies  which  sent 
French  explorers  and  carried  French  culture 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  So  long  as  reli- 
gion as  well  as  patriotism  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  French  Institutions  and  Its  proper  place 
In  French  life.  France  was  a  mighty  nation. 
But  once  the  deadly  hand  of  materialistic 
philosophy  attempted  to  strangle  the  reli- 
gious traditions  of  France,  French  national 
stability  declined  almost  to  the  point  of  dis- 
integration. 

The  same  point  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  story  of  Poland.  How  would 
the  Polish  people  survive  without  their 
normal  values  when  once  again  they  are 
politically  dismembered  under  a  hostile  re- 
gime? They  remain  united  as  a  nation, 
even  without  a  government  of  their  own. 
only  because  of  their  religion. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  Hungary,  whose 
great  national  hero  Jean  Hunyadi  declared: 
"I  frankly  confess  that  had  our  fatherland 
not  possessed  the  energy  of  Its  religious 
faith,  her  natural  resources  would  not  have 
enabled  her  to  survive."  It  Is  the  story  of 
the  small  but  valiant  nations  of  the  Chris- 
tian East,  each  one  of  which  flourished  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  religion,  and  endured 
only  so  long  as  it  remained  faithful  to  Its 
spiritual  heritage.  It  is  the  story  of  Ireland, 
In  short,  of  every  Western  people.  Religion 
and  patriotism  are  distinct,  but  there  Is  a 
strict  dependence  between  them.  Patriotism 
is  nourished  by  piety  or  it  dies.  A  nation 
siu-vlves  in  great  part  in  the  vitality  It  de- 
rives from  Its  religious  faith,  or  it  does  not 
survive  at  all. 

Dark  and  dismal  as  the  picture  Is  today, 
forget  not  that  the  lights  of  the  spirit  are 
never  wholly  distinguished.  A  spark  of  con- 
science suddenly  breaks  Into  the  flame  of  a 
moral  revolution,  and  the  whole  face  of 
society  is  cleansed  and  renewed  by  the  action 
of  the  spirit.  "Send  forth  the  holy  spirit, 
and  they  shall  be  created,  and  Thou  shalt 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  is  the 
constant  prayer  of  the  Christian  liturgy,  and 
It  Is  constantly  answered  in  Western  history. 
The  dawn  of  a  new  Idea  breaks  over  the 
hills  after  the  darkest  nights,  and  the  wan- 
dering masses  in  the  woods  march  out  with 
a  single  spiritual  purpose  toward  some  new 
social  goal.  The  Idea  Invariably  has  its  roots 
In  the  spiritual,  in  the  religious  powers  at 
work  cmiong  men,  the  idea  which,  please 
God.  will  ere  long  lay  hold  of  our  generation 
and  all  things  will  be  restored  in  CbrUt  and 
His  Gospel  of  love. 


Physical  force,  the  power  of  matter,  can 
break  and  scatter  and  divide.  Material  in- 
terests can  be  the  basis  of  limited  and  tem- 
porary unions,  whether  among  friends  or 
nations,  but  matter  is  by  Its  nature  di- 
visible and  divisive,  and  unions  of  material 
Interest  are  by  their  nature  unstable  and 
shifting.  Material  civilizations  are  dlvlde<l 
civilizations,  material  power  asserts  itself  In 
division.  Of  this  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
nuclear  missile  are  the  newest  and  quite  the 
most  ghastly  illustration,  they  represent  the 
crown  and  the  apex  to  date  of  the  nature 
and  the  elTects  of  material  power,  of  re- 
search into  material  energies  without  refer- 
ence to  religion,  to  ethical  or  other  spiritual 
values,  of  the  use  of  material  means  without 
thought  of  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
ends  pursued  and  the  ellects  achieved. 

Only  something  in  men's  minds,  some 
spiritual  purpose,  some  light  and  warmth 
as  of  a  flame  in  the  soul,  can  bring  men  to- 
gether. Mere  commerce  In  material  goods, 
mere  speed  in  material  or  physical  communi- 
cations, mere  coincidence  of  material  In- 
terests can  never  bring  together  men  or  na- 
tions whose  minds  and  wills  are  pursuing 
opposite  spiritual  values,  purposes,  or  phi- 
losophies. 

Hence  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  th« 
great  prophets  of  human  freedom  and  unity 
have  been  spiritual  leaders,  and  that  the 
dream  of  an  eventual  unified  human  com- 
munity was  originally  conceived  within  the 
ranks  of  religion.  Prom  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  all  dreams  of  world  order, 
world  peace,  world  fraternity,  have  been  re- 
ligious dreams — not  political,  sclentiflc.  or 
military  dreams. 

The  world  Uien  must  look  to  a  philosophy 
that  accepts  the  supernatural  order  for  the 
dream  of  a  new  life,  for  the  control  of  the 
deadly  weapons  of  war.  for  channeling 
atomic  power  into  constructive  works,  and 
for  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Inter- 
national conspiracy  of  communism.  The 
dream  of  world  peace  under  law  Is  Impossi- 
ble of  realization  by  purely  secular  and  scl- 
entiflc means. 

If  peace  consltts  In  the  tranquillity  of  or- 
der, then  It  follows  that  peace  cannot  be 
restored  either  to  Individuals  or  to  society 
save  when  order,  once  It  has  l)een  troubled, 
has  been  restored.  But  this  cannot  be  re- 
stored unless  Individuals  and  society  know 
what  are  the  relationships,  the  harmony  of 
which  constitutes  the  order  desired  by  God 
In  the  world.  If  disorder  reigns  in  the 
world.  It  Is  because  the  rights  of  God  In 
human  society  have  been  denied,  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  soul  over  the  body  has  been 
denied,  and  the  duty  of  practical  love  to- 
ward one's  neighbor  has  been  neglected. 
Therefore,  to  restore  order  to  a  world  that 
is  torn  by  atheistic  nationalism  and  an  In- 
ternational conspiracy,  which  accentuate* 
physical  differences  over  spiritual  likeness, 
there  Is  required  a  complete  reeducation  In 
the  following  basic   religious   truths: 

First,  the  necessity  for  the  practical  ac- 
cepunce  of  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
Creator  over  all  his  works. 

Second,  the  afflrmatlon  of  the  primacy  at 
the  spiritual  over  the  physical. 

Third,  the  sincere  and  practical  love  of  all 
men.  Without  this  threefold  harmony,  no 
tranquillity  of  order  Is  possible. 

The  personalities  who  best  represent  all 
this  are  the  saints,  men  who  follow  the 
win  of  God  as  a  shadow  follows  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  church  is  continually  placing  before 
us  the  saint  as  the  highest  Ideal  of  self- 
perfection  and  of  social  responsibility.  If 
you  were  to  ask  the  church  in  the  ages  of 
faith,  "show  me  your  works.  Tell  me  why 
you  exUt."  It  could  not  have  said,  "We 
have  put  sewers  down  the  main  streets,  or 
we  have  a  bathroom  in  every  workman's 
home."  It  certainly  could  not  have  said. 
"We  have  produced  scientists  or  strategists 
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or  effldency  experts  w1k>  can  destroy  the 
world.  But  it  could  have  said.  "Look  at 
our  salnU."  One  saint  in  an  age  can  make 
the  whole  life  of  that  age  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent. One  saint  can  frequently  save  a 
whole  era  of  men. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  saint  could  not 
be  a  scholar  or  a  scientist.  Indeed,  the 
whole  hope  of  society  lies  in  the  answer  to 
the  prayer.  Ood  gives  us  saints  who  are  in- 
tellectuals, and  intellectuals  who  are  saints. 
We  need  saints  who  are  scientists,  like  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  saints  who  are  ministers  of 
state,  like  Thomas  More,  saints  who  will 
bring  the  energies  of  Grace  into  our  me- 
chanical age  as  did  St.  Francis  to  an  agrar- 
ian age.  and  St.  Louis  to  an  age  of  mon- 
archy. 

The  production  of  saints  is  the  sole  rea- 
son for  the  church's  existence;  this  is  the 
will  of  God.  your  sanctlflcatlon.  The  pro- 
duction of  saints  is  the  principal  contribu- 
tion the  church  can  make  to  the  redemption 
of  society.  No  age  has  ever  needed  saints  in 
every  walk  of  life  as  does  our  age.  Only 
saints  can  be  tnuted  with  a  great  movement 
that  will  bring  men  and  nations  back  to 
Ood  and  thereby  guarantee  flnal  victory  in 
the  great  war  of  the  futtire,  the  war  for  the 
domination  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  men. 

The  saint  is  a  friend  of  man.  but  it  is  not 
In  this  that  his  sanctity  consisu.  His 
friendship  for  man  flows  from  his  sanctity, 
it  does  not  constitute  it.  The  saint  Is  a 
friend  of  God  and  he  treats  men.  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  with  that  respect  we  always 
show  to  the  property  and  the  works  of  a 
friend.  The  heroes  of  secularism  are  pale 
and  anemic  personalities  In  comparison  with 
the  flaming  holocausts  of  love  from  men  and 
God  who  are  the  saints  of  supernatural  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  sufficient  "to  live  in  a 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a 
friend  to  man,"  those  who  would  bring  to 
pass  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  His  Justice  In 
our  day  must  take  to  the  road  In  the  evan- 
gelical spirit  of  crusaders.  They  must  also 
be  the  friends  of  God. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  day  in  which 
science  has  achieved  triumphs  far  more 
stupendous  than  Its  most  enthusiastic  dev- 
otees had  ever  hoped  for.  It  would  be  Idle 
to  belittle  the  progress  which  has  resulted 
from  the  detailed  and  positive  understand- 
ing of  nature's  mjrsterles  which  technolog- 
ical research  and  experimentation  hpve 
made  possible.  It  would  be  Idle  moreover, 
to  reflect  that  all  our  weapons  can  save  us 
from  a  war  that  could  obliterate  mankind. 

Have  we  any  Justification  for  the  aasump- 
tlon  that  the  purpose  of  human  existence 
has  been  changed  by  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, constructive  as  well  as  destructive? 
Is  It  any  less  true  today  than  It  was  cen- 
turies ago  that  the  world  is  dependent  on 
God  and  that  God  has  placed  the  resources 
of  the  world  at  our  disposal  as  means  of 
leading  us  to  the  happiness  of  heaven?  Be- 
cause we  have  found  out  so  much  about  the 
world,  and  have  been  able  to  transform  its 
fabulous  treasures  into  so  many  modem 
conveniences  that  minister  to  our  bodily 
comfort,  must  we  now  maintain  that  heaven 
is  a  pious  fiction,  and  that  our  human 
destiny  has  been  fulfilled  when  the  g^rave  re- 
ceived the  bodies  to  which  science  has 
brought  carnal  delight? 

It  Is  against  this  pagan  materialism, 
preached  by  a  sclentiflc  Intelligentsia  which 
alms  to  substitute  science  for  philosophy 
and  theology,  that  I  call  for  a  crusade  of 
prayer  and  a  "come  back  to  Ood  move- 
ment." Scientists  themselves  are  terrified 
by  the  destructive  possibilities  which  they 
have  created  In  modern  times. 

A  pagan  philosophy  has  stolen  their  dis- 
coveries and  presented  them  as  proof  that 
God  is  a  superstitious  m3rth  and  that  reli- 
gion is  the  opiate  of  the  people.  Fearfully 
and  feverishly  we  are  now  looking  for  the 
road  to  happiness,  for  science  without  Ood 


Is  destined  to  And  only  mUery  and  dis- 
illusionment. 

Something  besides  coaununlsm  is  wrong. 
We  cannot  blame  all  our  trouUes  on  this 
evil.  We  cannot  find  the  remedy  in  the 
creation  of  an  earthly  paradise.  In  which 
the  satiEfaction  of  bodily  needs  will  quench 
the  fires  of  passion  and  make  brotherly  love 
powerful  enough  to  remove  the  effects  of 
hatred  and  selfishness.  In  country  after 
country  the  phony  promises  of  Soviet 
leaders  have  led  countless  thousands  into 
selling  themselves  into  slavery. 

While  we  are  waging  our  war  against  the 
masters  of  deceit,  we  are  in  danger  of  seek- 
ing victory  through  the  weapons  which  the 
Communist  leaders  have  tised  to  conquer 
section  after  section  of  the  free  world.  We 
are  utilizing  the  resources  of  modern  tech- 
nocracy without  regard  for  the  divine  power 
which  makes  them  fruitful.  We  are  encour- 
aging the  persuasion  tliat  scientific  know- 
how  can  substitute  for  the  grace  of  Ood  in 
satisfying  the  yearnings  of  the  htmaan  heart. 
This  is  the  Communist  philosophy.  If  we 
continue  to  follow  It.  our  anti-Communist 
program  can  never  achieve  Its  goal  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  length  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

We  must  not  fight  the  enemy  with  a 
blood  theory  of  oiur  own.  no  matter  what 
name  we  call  It.  We  will  not  defeat  war 
lords  with  a  militarism  of  our  own.  however 
valiant,  however  free.  We  cannot  undo  the 
work  of  the  Kremlin  with  a  Comintern  of 
our  own.  True  it  may  be,  we  can  defeat 
the  enemy  by  his  own  methods,  by  surpass- 
ing him  m  the  making  of  bombs  and  the 
building  of  armed  forces  superior  to  his. 
and  so  far  as  he  personally  is  concerned,  we 
can  be  rid  of  him.  But  10  years  hence,  cer- 
tainly a  century  hence,  whatever  happened 
to  him  personally  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference if  the  values  and  the  Ideas  for 
which  he  stood  are  still  abroad  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  We  can  never  win  the 
mftftv*  of  the  people  by  overthrowing  one 
set  of  propagandists,  tyrants,  militarists  and 
materialists,  only  to  set  up  another  group 
with  less  alien  accents  and  more  familiar 
names.  To  win  people  and  redeem  the  age, 
we  need  saints — saints  in  Government, 
saints  In  science,  saints  in  ccHnmo-ce.  and 
saints  In  every  walk  of  life.  I  would  not 
bother  to  speak  here  tonight  unless  I  in- 
tended to  say  Just  that,  and  to  beg  you  to 
seek  sanctity  flrst  and  security  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it. 

Probably  not  all  of  you  share  my  religious 
convictions,  but  I  take  it  that  all  of  you 
share  my  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ood 
and  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
sanctity  which  is  God's  will  for  all  of  us, 
and  the  sanity  which  is  our  will  for  otur 
countries.  Most  of  you  are  parents  with 
children  whom  you  received  from  Ood.  and 
whom  you  must  one  day  return  to  God.  All 
of  you  will  depend  on  the  integrity  of  your 
institutions,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  your  native  land  for  your 
personal  security  and  success  in  your  pro- 
fessions, trades,  or  vocations.  We  have  a 
stake  in  our  countries.  We  will  do  well  to 
weigh  what  kind  of  a  world  thU  will  be  if 
material  power  gains  the  day  and  the  effort 
to  relegate  religion  Into  vestries,  sanctu- 
aries, sodalities,  and  cloisters  proves  success- 
ful. You  will  do  well  to  demand  certain 
things  of  those  who  write  the  laws  under 
which  you  will  live,  and  those  who  make 
the  decisions  which  wUl  determine  the  con- 
ditions of  your  life  and  the  lives  of  yotir 
children. 

Among  those  demands  you  may  well  in- 
clude the  age-old  challenge  of  St.  Augustine 
to  those  who  tried  to  isolate  the  spiritual 
from  the  material:  "Let  those  who  declare 
the  teaching  of  Christ  to  be  opposed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  furnish  us 
with  an  army  of  soldiers  such  as  Christ  says 
soldiers  ought  to  be,  let  them  give  us  sub- 


jects, husbands,  wives,  parents,  children, 
masters,  servants,  kings.  Judges,  taxpayers, 
and  tazgatherers  who  live  up  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  and  then  let  them  dare  assert 
that  Christian  doctrine  is  harmful  to  the 
commonwealth.  Rather  let  them  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  to  acclaim  that  doctrine, 
rightly  observed,  the  greatest  safeguard  of 
the  conunon wealth." 

AVCO   RBSEAKCH    CENTEI   DCDICATIOir 

(Remarks  by  Gen.  Samuel  E.  Anderson,  com- 
mander. USAF  Air  Materiel  Command.  Wil- 
mington. Mass..  Thursday,  May  14.  1959) 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  this  Avco 
Research  Center  which  stands  now  as  a 
pledge  to  the  future,  an  Impressive  proof 
of  the  thrxist  and  scope  of  man's  exploring 
mind.  New  as  this  complex  of  buildings  is,  it 
seems  already  a  natiiral  parjt  of  this  coun- 
tryside which  has  been  so  rich  In  beginnings 
for  our  country.  Something  about  the  air 
of  Massachusetts  breeds  boldness  of 
thought — whether  it  be  the  explosive  spark 
that  creates  a  new  republic,  or  the  steady 
flame  of  self-searching  that  immortalizes 
Walden  Pond  In  our  American  heritage. 
Surely  there  could  be  no  more  fltting  climate 
of  the  mind  In  which  to  establish  this  re- 
search center. 

The  completion  of  the  center— of  its  phys- 
ical facilities,  that  is —  has  major  signifi- 
cance to  our  national  defense  effort,  and 
particularly  to  our  alrpower.  Viewed  In  even 
the  shortest  perspective  of  our  Immediate 
defense  needs,  this  facility  is  already  deeply 
engaged  In  work  of  the  first  Importance.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  the  present  evolu- 
tionary status  of  our  air  weapons  will  make 
this  abundantly  clear. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Air  Force  Is 
at  present  undergoing  a  major  transition  to 
new  combinations  of  air  weapons  and  new 
operational  concepts  dictated  by  the  extreme- 
ly rapid  pace  of  technological  development 
since  World  War  11.  The  new  weapons,  most 
notably  the  long-range  ballistic  missiles, 
combined  with  developments  in  thermonu- 
clear warheads,  promise  us  a  deterrent  strik- 
ing force  of  unprecedented  ]x>wer,  speed  and 
range.  We  do  not  yet  foresee  a  time  when 
such  unmanned  weapon  systems  will  com- 
pletely replace  the  manned  bombers  and 
fighters  which  now  constitute  the  prepon- 
derance of  our  strategic,  tactical,  and  de- 
fense forces  in  being.  Rather  It  appears  that 
the  most  effective  total  force  for  some  time 
to  come  will  be  a  combination  of  manned 
and  \inmanned  aircraft,  missiles  and  space 
vehicles.  Each  type  will  be  responsible  for 
those  elements  of  the  whole  mission  which 
It  can  t)eet  accomplish,  the  percentage  mix- 
ture will  be  determined  by  considerations  of 
optimum,  overall  effectiveness  of  the  total, 
integrated  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  mis- 
siles will  play  an  Increasingly  important  role 
in  otir  deterrent  alrpower.  The  ratio  of 
manned  to  unmanned  weapon  systems  Is  al- 
ready beginning  to  shift  as  we  achieve  re- 
liable, operational  models  of  both  guided  and 
ballistic  missiles  and  phase  them  into  our 
active  inventories. 

One  critical  problem  with  respect  to  the 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  has  been  devel- 
opment of  a  nose  cone  which  could  survive 
the  tremendotis  friction  and  temperavores  of 
reentry  Into  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  the 
flnal  stage  of  its  Journey  to  a  tsjrget.  Our 
initial  success  in  achieving  this  was  so  im- 
portant a  tarwzi^  step  in  our  missile  pro- 
gram that  the  President  gave-  it  particular 
attention  in  his  historic  missile  speech  of 
November  1957.  Since  that  time  progress  on 
nose  cone  technology  has  been  good.  Much 
of  the  gain  made  can  be  attributed  to  Avco 
and  Its  research  In  shock  tube  simulation  of 
extremely  high  speed  and  temperattire  missile 
flight  conditions. 
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At  the  prment  tim*  Avoo,  under  a  $111 
million  oontraet,  haa  reBpondblllty  for  tbe 
nose  cone  of  tbe  Titan,  an  Intercontinental 
balllatlo  mlaslle  oonslderably  more  aophlatl- 
cated  tban  tbe  Atlaa  now  being  flight  tested 
at  Cape  Canaveral.  The  Titan,  larger  but 
lighter  than  Atlaa.  la  a  two-stage,  90-foot 
rocket  with  a  range  ot  over  5,600  miles  at 
speeds  In  excess  of  15,000  miles  per  hour. 
It  will  operate  from  hardened  bases  under- 
ground for  Invulnerability  to  enemy  attack, 
and  can  be  used  primarily  against  hard  or 
exceptionally  well  protected  enemy  targets. 
The  first  Titan  launches  have  been  com- 
pletely successful. 

As  a  result  of  Its  proved  performance  in 
pioneer  nose  cone  work,  Avco  has  also  been 
entrusted  with  development  and  production 
of  the  nose  cone  for  the  second-generation 
ICBM  Mlnuteman.  The  first  of  the  solid- 
fueled  "big  birds."  the  Mlnuteman  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  major  breakthrough  in 
missile  technology.  It  Is  smaller,  simpler, 
and  less  expensive  to  operate  than  the  first- 
generation  missiles.  Numbers  of  these  weap- 
on systems  can  be  placed  in  underground, 
bombproof  shelters,  left  unattended  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and  be  ready  for  firing  from 
remote  control  centers  on  a  few  second's 
notice.  The  comparatively  low  cost  and 
strategic  flexibility  of  the  Mlnuteman — 
deriving  in  part  from  the  solid  fuel  feature — 
make  it  a  promising  candidate  for  the  closest 
thing  to  a  long-range  missile  workhorse  yet 
projected.  Very  aptly  named,  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly effective  for  massed  strikes  against 
relatively  exposed  targets. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  this  Avco  plant  even  if  nose- 
cone  development  for  such  powerful  weapons 
of  survival  were  the  sole  reason  for  Its  being. 
Such  weapons  will  be.  in  large  part,  the 
true  measure  of  our  deterrent  capability — 
our  power  for  peace — within  the  next  critical 
decade  and  beyond. 

However,  there  is  an  even  greater  depth  of 
significance  than  this  in  the  research  now 
being  undertaken  at  this  center.  The  noee- 
cone  problem  foreshadows  the  great  venture 
of  our  age.  the  projection  of  man  into  space 
and  the  exploration  of  new  worlds.  As  we 
perfect  the  materials  and  techniques  for 
bringing  a  warhead  back  through  the  at- 
mosphere Intact  after  its  long  arc  through 
space,  we  are  also  serving  our  apprenticeship 
in  the  successful  return  to  earth  of  human 
cargoes  of  the  future.  We  ar^  'probing 
toward  the  vehicles  that  will  open  the  new 
frontier.  Generations  to  whom  Uie  weapons 
which  immediately  concern  us  will  seem  as 
obsolete  as  the  bow  and  arrow  and — we 
hope — as  unnecessary  as  plague,  will  inherit 
the  fruits  of  such  research.  From  it  will  also 
come — indeed  have  already  come — new 
sciences,  new  tools  of  research,  whole  new 
areas  of  investigation  with  Infinite  possibili- 
ties for  both  military  and  civilian  applica- 
tion. This  realization,  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  vital  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
secvu-lty,  must  surely  give  all  who  share  In 
the  work  of  the  center  a  special  sense  of  pride 
and  dedication. 

In  this  respect  the  facilities  and  the  per- 
sonnel comprising  the  Avco  Research  Center 
exemplify  a  moat  hopeful  phenomenon  of 
our  time.  Ours  is  an  era  of  corroding  fears 
and  tensions,  of  grim  pressures  generated  by 
the  massive  struggle  between  free  and  slave 
ideologies.  Yet  It  bids  fair  to  give  lis  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  a  new  respect  for  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind.  We  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  rely  heavily  upon  the  rich  ma- 
terial resources  of  our  country  as  the  key  to 
survival  and  progress.  Now,  In  the  exploding 
technology  of  the  space  age.  we  have  come  to 
s  sharp,  new  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  and  using  our  mental  re- 
aourcea.  Tb  sustain  effective  deterrent  power 
for  our  own  safety  and  world  peace  we  must 
have  superior  quality  rather  than  sheer  mass 
of  weapons.     To  win  the  quickening  sprint 


for  spaee  w  must  think  our  way  over  the 
scientific  and  technological  hurdles. 

The  result  la  that  a  new  premium  has 
been  placed  upon  tha  creative  scientific 
mind.  Within  the  missile  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, the  high  incidence  of  recent  mergers 
reveals  an  interesting  fact.  The  prlnuu-y 
Incentive  for  many  of  these  was  not  the 
pooling  of  facilities  or  material  resources, 
but  rather  the  gathering  of  scientific  and 
technological  brains  and  skills.  The  same 
drive  to  concentrate  and  focus  the  beat 
available  mental  resources  upon  urgent  mis- 
sile and  space  problems  is  apparent  In  the 
growing  trend  toward  IndiuU^  teams.  A 
number  of  companies  possessing  compli- 
mentary capabilities  may  bid  as  a  unit  for 
research  and  development  responsibility  for 
a  projected  weapon  system  or  space  vehicle. 

The  Avco  Research  Center  Is  an  Impressive 
example  of  this  marshaling  of  creative  sci- 
entific talent  to  meet  the  challenge  of  an 
eui  of  great  danger  and  discovery.  The 
physical  facilities  for  research  provided  here 
teeilfy  to  the  experience,  seal,  and  Inspired 
vision  of  the  men  who  planned  this  labo- 
ratory of  tomorrow.  The  roster  of  distin- 
guished and  gifted  personnel  Insures  for  the 
center's  future  the  rich  ferment  of  bold  and 
exploratory  thinking  which  Is  our  Nation's 
best  guarantee  of  survival  through  evary 
test  of  tyranny  and  time. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  whoae  work  has 
made  the  research  center  possible  and  who 
will  have  a  part  In  realising  Its  boundless 
potential.  To  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Department  this  dedication  has  profound 
significance  and  promise.  The  work  already 
in  progress  here  gives  me  full  confidence  that 
our  great  expectations  will  be  amply  justified 
by  your  future  success. 

Dedication  or  the  New  Avco  Rxseasch 
Centex 

(Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever. 
commander.  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command,  May  14, 1959) 
Today's  occasion  Is  certainly  one  that  calls 
for  congratulations  all  the  way  around.  As 
the  commander  of  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  I  consider  It  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  prtvilege  to  participate  In  the 
dedication  of  this  research  facility.  Avco 
research  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
success  of  our  Air  Force  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. Personally,  I  can  recall  much  of  the 
unremitting  work  that  the  scientists,  engi- 
neers, management,  and  production  person- 
nel of  Avco  have  done  over  the  past  4  years 
in  surmounting  the  crises  and  obstacles  as- 
sociated with  solving  the  reentry  problem. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  significance  <rf 
today's  ceremony  Is  greater  than  either  the 
specific  project  with  which  Avco  Is  IdenUfled 
in  the  ballistic  missile  program,  or  tributes  to 
lndlvldu.il  effort,  however  deserved. 

The  greater  significance  of  today's  observ- 
ance Is  to  be  found  In  these  three  areas : 

First,  It  Is  testimony  to  the  ability  of  free- 
men, from  all  walks  of  life,  striving  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  national  security. 

Second,  It  points  up  the  fact  that  a  byprod- 
uct of  our  striving  for  national  security  has 
been  the  mapping  out  of  new  frontiers  for 
the  economic  growth  of  our  society  by  mak- 
ing available  to  commerce  and  industry  the 
scientific  findings  originally  undertaken  im- 
der  the  urgency  of  military  necessity. 

Third,  this  new  plant  Itself  Is  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  foundation  that  has  been  built 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Air  Force  ballistic  mis- 
sile program  for  further  advances  in  the  con- 
quest of  space. 

When  our  Air  Force  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram was  put  on  a  crash  basis  some  4>4 
years  ago,  one  of  the  toughest,  most  stub- 
born challenges  we  faced  was  how  to  fashion 
a  nose  cone  that  would  not  burn  up  when 
It  reentered  the  atmosphere  from  outer 
space.     We  must  remember  that   In   those 


days  we  had  only  recently  broken  the  aouatf 
barrier — a  speed  of  mach  1.  Kxperlmental 
aircraft  at  that  time  were  operating  for  only 
brief  seconds  at  velocities  of  mach  a.  Our 
calculations  showed  that  an  ICBM  reentry 
vehicle  would  be  operating  In  the  region  of 
mach  33.  There  was  even  some  doubt 
among  scientists — not  those  Intimately  con- 
nected with  our  program — that  the  reentry 
problem  could  ever  be  solved.  After  all.  It  was 
pointed  out,  large,  solid  meteorltea  bum  up 
when  they  reenter  the  atmosphere. 

I  will  not  go  Into  details  on  how  theae  and 
related  problems  were  resolved.  I  want  to 
emphasise,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
L-iboratory  research  done  here  and  at  other 
facilities,  were  not  limited  to  developing  a 
workable  nose  cone  for  an  ICBM,  vital  aa 
that  achievement  la  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Although  In  this  case  the  research  waa 
carried  out  aa  part  of  a  military  program. 
we  would  all  agree,  I  think,  that  reaaarch 
of  this  kind  Is  not  by  nature  either  military 
or  civilian.  Today,  as  we  continue  to  move 
forward  Into  the  apace  age.  knolwledge  haa 
become  more  Interchangeable  than  ever  be- 
fore— and  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  both  military  and  civilian  purposes  has 
become  more  widespread  than  ever  before. 

The  ballistic  missile  program  depends  for 
lu  sueceaa  upon  advancea  In  many  fields  of 
basic  research  as  well  as  on  applied  tech- 
nology. We  all  know  how  the  wartime  de- 
velopment of  radar  hastened  the  day  of 
television  In  our  homes.  Similarly.  10  years 
ago.  transistors  were  exotic  and  expensive 
laboratory  devices.  Today,  due  largely  to 
their  extensive  use  by  the  military,  they 
comprise  a  multl-mllUon-dollar  industry. 
In  the  same  manner,  today's  space  experi- 
ments— whether  mlllUry  or  civilian— will 
become  tomorrow's  casual  miracles  and 
commercial  markets. 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  success  to  date 
with  ballistic  missiles  forms  the  springboard 
for  the  next  steps  In  our  space  age  adven- 
ture—namely, manned  space  filght.  In  fact, 
we  can  say  that  our  country's  potential  for 
further  ventures  In  space  rests  directly  upon 
the  human  and  material  resources  mar- 
shaled for  our  missile  programs.  These 
programs  have  built  the  broad  Industrial 
base — the  plants,  the  equipment,  the  trained 
manpower  which  today  are  among  our  nM>st 
valuable  national  assets.  Scientific  and 
technical  talents  from  the  university,  labo- 
ratory and  elsewhere  have  been  assembled 
and  organized  to  function  side  by  side  with 
Industrial  and  mUltary  talenu  as  an  ef- 
fective working  team.  Unless  these  things 
had  been  done,  the  United  SUtes  would  now 
be  at  least  10  years  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
In  space  capabilities. 

Today,  we  also  have  the  space  vehicles 
themselves.  The  IRBM  Thor  has  already 
become  n  workhorse  of  our  space  research 
projects  thus  far.  The  ICBM  Atlas  has  been 
placed  in  orbit,  and  will  shortly  t>e  used  in 
some  highly  sophisticated  satellite  experi- 
ments, as  well  aa  for  interplanetary  space 
probes.  These  achievements  foreshadow  not 
only  a  nimiber  of  more  ambitious  and  far- 
reaching  space  probes  but  also  the  project 
of  sending  a  man  Into  space  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth.  We  will  presently  sec. 
here  on  this  platform,  some  tangible  evidence 
of  progress  toward  manned  space  flight.  I 
am  referring  to  the  noee  cone  I  am  about  to 
unveil.  Before  I  do  that,  however.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  story 
of  this  particular  vehicle. 

It  is  the  first  reentry  vehicle  ever  to  l>e  re- 
covered after  a  full  InterconUnenUl-range 
flight.  This  particular  nose  cone  traveled 
about  6.000  statute  miles.  It  was  launched 
on  April  8  by  a  Thor-Able  misalle  oonalat- 
ing  of  a  Thor  IRBM  aa  the  booster  atage  and 
a  ai-foot  aecond  stage,  which  waa  topped  by 
the  nose  cone.  The  noae  cone  itaelf  la  a 
materials  research   vehicle   of  an   advanced 
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kind.  It  flew  as  part  of  a  continuing  series 
of  tests  to  further  prove  out  ICBM  re-entry 
vehicles.  Noae  cones  of  this  type  will  be 
used  on  both  the  Atlas  and  Titan   ICBMs. 

This  materials  rea«t<trch  vehicle,  and  others 
of  Its  type,  are  providing  us  with  some  of  the 
data  that  we  *vlll  need  to  design  a  space 
vehicle  for  a  human  passenger.  Most  of  this 
Information  cornea  to  ua  by  means  of  telem- 
etry. Additional  information  is  recorded 
In  data  capsules  while  the  vehicle  is  in  flight. 
In  some  Instances  we  have  recovered  these 
capsules,  which  have  furnished  us  with  a 
bonus  of  added  Infomuitlon.  The  recovery 
of  this  nose  cone  Is  also  a  bonus  to  this  par- 
ticular research  project.  We  were  highly 
gratified  to  be  able  to  recover  It.  Findings 
of  high  value  to  manned  space  flight  have 
been  gathered  from  examination  and  analy- 
sis of  this  nose  cone  which  Is  now  my  pleas- 
ure to  unveil. 

The  accomplishments  which  we  applaud 
today  are  not  the  work  of  the  military  alone. 
or  science  alone  or  industry  alone,  or  of  any 
one  company  alone.  They  reflect  a  spirit  of 
teamwork  which  must  pervade  our  i^rhole 
society  aa  we  strive  to  achieve  and  malhuin 
national  aacurlty  In  thla  time  of  troubles  and 
tensions. 

This  spirit  of  teamwork  made  It  possible  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  we  faced  4  years  ago 
with  nose  cone  re-entry  end  with  other 
facets  of  our  ballistic  missile  program.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  that  this  same 
spirit  of  teamwork  will  enable  our  country 
to  continue  to  meet  all  the  challenges  of  the 
space  age — today,  tomorrow,  and  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  RCX3ERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  America  itself  might  be 
considered  a  gigantic  laboratory  for  here 
in  our  beloved  country  the  American 
people  have  overcome  impossible  ob- 
stacles and  solved  highly  complex  prob- 
lems improving  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  human  life  and  living  on 
this  earth.  Here,  many  things  have 
been  fashioned.  Here,  many  develop- 
ments have  been  accomplished.  Here, 
the  frontier  of  man's  knowledge  of  the 
universe  is  constantly  being  pushed  on 
and  on  forward.  These  are  the  break- 
throughs we  hear  about  so  frequently. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of 
American  genius  and  its  phenomenal 
accomplishments.  We  are  proud  of  our 
great  industries:  cur  ability  to  produce: 
our  mental  stamina  to  fashion  thought 
into  a  specific,  tangible  necessity  for 
man's  requirements. 

These  great  new  laboratories  of  the 
Avco  Research  Center  fit  into  this  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things.  Here  in  these 
laboratories  there  will  be  more  break- 
throughs. Here  phenomenal  things  will 
be  developed.  Here  the  impossible  will 
be  made  possible. 

The  people  of  America  will  be  proud  of 
the  thinking,  the  labor,  the  spirit  and 
fact  of  accomplishment  in  these  great 
laboratories  of  the  Avco  Research  Cen- 
ter. Here  mankind  is  beginning  the 
march  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

I  am  proud,  deeply  proud  this  great 
Avco  Research  Center  is  located  in  my 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Riehlmam]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Problems  and 
Life  Sciences  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion four  major  areas  of  the  1930  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  They 
include  space  propulsion  technology, 
space  systems  technology,  tracking  and 
data  acUvities,  and  vehicle  development. 
The  cost  in  these  areas  is  $167.8  mil- 
lion—the lion's  share  of  the  total  appro- 
priation. 

Every  American  has  a  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  venture  Into  outer  space. 
It  is  a  venture  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this 
program  goes  foiward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible within  the  conflnes  of  public  de- 
sire and  the  personnel  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government. 

We.  as  Members,  must  approach  this 
situation  with  a  practical  mind.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  only  been  operating  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  subjects  into  which 
we  delve  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
new  and  uncharted  challenges  to  the 
scientific  mind.  Their  unlocked  secrets 
are  even  more  diflQcult  for  the  mind  of 
the  layman  to  comprehend.  We  must 
base  our  support  on  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  men  who  presented  this 
program.  I  refer  specifically  to  Drs. 
Glennan.  Dryden.  and  Silverstein  and 
generally  to  the  very  able  staff  of  scien- 
tists and  administrators  at  NASA.  As 
a  practical  matter,  we  must  have  faith 
in  the  leadership  abilities  of  these  r)eo- 
ple  and  in  their  abilities  to  successfully 
complete  the  outlined  programs. 

I  have  been  vitally  interested  in  re- 
search and  development  for  many  years 
and  have  supported  all  such  efforts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  am  presently  supporting  this  bill  in 
toto  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  voice  a  small 
warning  regarding  future  NASA  requests 
that  will  be  required  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
grams that  first  see  the  light  of  day  this 
year  and  next.  As  a  practical  matter, 
we  must  look  ahead  whenever  possible 
and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  ultimate 
cost  of  these  projects  that  are  in  their 
inception  today.  Our  committee  will 
have  to  be  diligent  in  the  year  ahead  to 
follow  the  advancement  being  made 
with  the  funds  allocated  and  to  pass  on 
the  feasibility  of  moving  many  of  these 
programs  from  the  levels  of  study  and 
basic  research  to  those  of  development 
and  production.  We  must  constantly  ob- 
serve for  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
activity  in  this  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  Although  NASA  func- 
tions primarily  for  civilian  purposes,  it 
naturally  has  ties  with  the  militaiy  and 
there  is  the  resulting  possibility  of  over- 
lap with  programs  imder  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency.  There  should 
be  the  closest  coordination  and  free  flow 


of  Information  between  ARPA  and 
NASA. 

As  an  indicatior  of  the  growth  poten- 
tial of  our  space  programs,  the  amount 
requested  for  the  four  categories  I  pre- 
viously enumerated  has  jumped  from 
nearly  $70  million  in  1959  to  almost  $168 
million  in  1960. 

I  have  tried  to  categorize  the  specific 
programs  under  our  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction  into,  first,  those  that  are 
either  contracted  for  or  to  which  we  are 
substantially  committed;  second,  those 
which  are  still  somewhat  experimental 
but  which  we  believe  feasible  programs 
and  ones  which  we  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, contmue  to  develop:  and  third,  those 
programs  still  in  the  thinking  stage 
where  we  are  trsring  to  determine  the 
operational  and  economic  feasibility  of 
continuing. 

The  majority  of  these  programs  are 
already  committed.  The  space  vehi- 
cles—Vega  and  Centaur— will  require 
$42.8  and  $41  million,  respectively,  in 
1960.  Vega,  which  will  bring  our  booster 
capability  up  to  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 
is  scheduled  for  eight  vehicles  and  the 
i960  funds  are  part  of  a  4-year  total  of 
$91.6  million  required  to  complete  this 
program.  In  the  same  vein,  the  Centaur, 
which  will  be  an  advanced  man-carry- 
ing vehicle,  will  see  six  vehicles  pro- 
duced at  a  4-year  cost  of  $95.5  million. 
The  4 -year  time  span  in  these  two  proj- 
ects includes  the  present  and  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

We  have  already  let  a  $102  million 
contract  for  Uie  development  of  a  single 
chamber,  million-pound  thrust  engine. 
This  bill  includes  the  appropriation  of 
$30.2  million  toward  the  completion  of 
that  contract.  This  completion  is  at 
least  4  years  away.  This  is  a  develop- 
ment, as  opposed  to  a  production,  con- 
tract. When  we  eventually  go  into  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of  each  engine  is  esti- 
mated at  $2  million. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  Douglas  for 
the  development  of  the  Delta  space  ve- 
hicle. This  bill  will  provide  $13.3  mil- 
lion for  that  program.  This  is  an  in- 
termediate payload  vehicle,  as  opposed  to 
the  heavier  Vega  and  Centaur  and  the 
lighter  Scout,  and  will  be  the  mainspring 
of  our  space  program  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  With  the  total  of  $27  mil- 
lion provided  for  Delta  in  1959  and  1960, 
12  vehicles  will  be  produced— the  first  of 
these  being  scheduled  for  firing  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

Another  major  expenditure,  which  will 
be  applied  to  an  existing  contract,  is  ttiat 
for  tracking  and  data  acquisition.  The 
$11.5  million  for  this  program  is  firm  and 
mostly  contracted  for.  It  will  include 
the  construction  of  four  more  minitrack 
stations  and  the  support  of  our  minitrack 
and  optical  nets. 

The  final  item  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted is  the  space  vehicle  Scout.  Scout 
will  be  a  solid-fuel  vehicle,  built  for  sim- 
plicity of  launching  and  subsequent  oper- 
ation. We  are  asked  to  contribute  $2 
million  to  its  development  In  1960  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  first  Scout  will 
be  launched  in  that  year.  Each  Scout 
will  cost  $500,000  whereas  current  vehi- 
cles for  putting  small  payloads  into  orbit 
cost  $2.5  million. 
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Two  programs  xwesently  In  the  ex- 
perimental sta«e  are  those  for  solid  fuel 
and  high  energy  liquid  fuel  rockets. 
There  Is  little  argument  that  both  these 
fuel  programs  are  necessary  and  worth- 
while. Three  million  dollars  are  being 
asked  for  the  solid  propellant  and  $5 
million  for  the  high  energy  propellant 
rockets. 

And  now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
final  category — that  which  represents 
the  least  present  expense  but  which  has 
the  greatest  potential.  For  development 
of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine — $8  million. 
This  is  a  long-range  program  designed 
for  fruition  in  8  to  10  years.  Most  of 
the  present  work  is  strictly  study.  Its 
feasibility  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Three  million  has  been  asked  for  de- 
velopment of  a  space  engine  for  Jour- 
neys originating  from  orbit  around  the 
earth.  This  Is  presently  confined  to  basic 
research.  No  commitments  have  been 
made.  Let  me  emphasize  that  these  pro- 
grams will  come  back  to  the  committee 
for  review  before  any  production  con- 
tracts or  further  commitments  are  made. 
For  auxiliary  power  units,  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
manned  space  flight,  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  $3  million. 

Congress  has  been  asked  for  $1.5  mil- 
lion, none  of  which  has  been  committed 
or  contracted,  for  a  predevelopment 
study  of  advanced  vehicle  syst«m8  in  con- 
nection with  the  million-pound  thrust 
engine. 

A  million  and  a  half  dollars  have  been 
asked  for  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
developing  a  technique  for  the  recovery 
of  our  boosters — primarily  the  flrst-stage 
Atlas,  which  costs  several  million  dollars. 
Success  of  such  a  program  will  result  In 
substantial  savings.  The  cost  of  re- 
covery, however,  may  well  offset  any  pos- 
sible savings.  We  do  not  know  at  pres- 
ent whether  a  feasible  technique  can  be 
developed. 

Two  million  dollars  have  been  asked 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  constructing 
orbiting  space  laboratories.  Once  again, 
this  is  not  a  committing  type  program. 
It  is  not  a  development  proicram.  It  is 
a  study  program.  We  are  committed  no 
further  than  these  $2  million.  More 
definite  figures  as  to  possible  total  cost 
of  such  a  program  will  be  available  in  a 
year. 

This  will  give  you  a  partial  idea  of  the 
programs  we  are  fairly  well  committed 
to  and  those  in  which  we  are  merely  con- 
ducting preliminary  studies.  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  we  undertake  these  study 
programs,  although  I  will  reserve  my 
opinion  as  to  a  move  into  actual  devel- 
opment and  operation.  We  will  never  be 
absolutely  sure  about  the  pros  and  cons 
of  mitiating  a  program  until  we  have 
actually  taken  a  look  at  its  desirability 
and  feasibility.  If  we  decide  to  go  ahead, 
we  will  do  so  because  we  have  made  pre- 
liminary studies,  believe  the  program 
feasible,  and  feel  ourselves  on  firm 
ground  from  the  outset.  If  we  abandon 
a  program,  we  will  know  it  is  because  the 
program  has  been  proved  a  poor  risk. 
These  initial  studies  will  serve  to  dispel 
any  doubt  from  our  minds. 

As  a  closing  thought  I  would  like  to 
express  my  hope  that  all  the  advances 


we  are  making  do  not  discourage  indus- 
try from  Initiatmg  and  carrying  on  re- 
search and  development  programs.  We 
now  know  that  industry  is  making  sub- 
stantial contributions  in  this  area.  It  ia 
Important  that  they  do  so.  It  has  be- 
come a  necessity  that  we  in  Congress 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  preven- 
tion of  a  cornering  of  initiative  in  the 
Oovemment.  We  must  guard  against 
the  time  when  industry  shies  away  from 
any  basic  research  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  underwrite.  We  must 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  situa- 
tion whereby  the  Federal  Government 
becomes  the  sole  initiator  of  new  research 
projects.  It  is  important  to  Industrial. 
economic,  and  scientific  growth  that  in- 
dustry continue  to  be  a  leader  in  basic 
scientific  research  and  development.  A 
balance  must  be  maintained.  In  this 
respect.  I  commend  the  chairman  for 
attempting  to  find  out  industry's  private 
contribution  to  research  and  develop- 
ment so  that  we  may  have  an  overall 
picture  of  this  balance. 

The  whole  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee alike  have  given  diligent  and  care- 
ful study  to  this  bill  and  the  subcommit- 
tee charged  with  these  areas  which  I 
have  enumerated  took  exceptional  pains 
to  get  additional  information  for  pres- 
entation to  the  House.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  their 
hard  and  effective  labors.  You  have  a 
good  bill.  It  does  not  write  a  blank 
check.     I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 

SISK  I . 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  had  the  honor  to  head 
considered  requests  for  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  totaling  $167,800,000  of 
the  $333,070,000  sought  by  the  NASA  for 
that  purpose  for  the  1960  fiscal  year. 

The  subcommittee  held  four  meetings. 
at  which  it  heard  NASA  officials  testify 
on  requests  for  funds  for  space  propul- 
sion technology,  space  systems  technol- 
ogy, supporting  activities  and  vehicle 
development. 

The  subcommittee  imanimously  rec- 
ommended to  the  committee  approval  of 
the  entire  $167,800,000  requested  by  the 
NASA  in  these  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  The  subcommittees  recom- 
mendation was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  taking  its  action,  the  committee 
was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  programs  carry  commitments  that 
will  necessitate  the  authorization  in  the 
future  of  still  additional  funds  in  order 
to  complete  the  programs. 

There  was  considerable  discussion,  and 
questions  were  raised,  concerning  the  $8 
million  authorization  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  powered  engines,  the 
so-called  Rover  project,  a  program  into 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
also  putting  $46,300,000  in  the  1959  and 
1960  fiscal  years. 

The  same  held  true  for  the  Centaur 
program,  involving  the  development  of  a 
general  purpose  space  flight  vehicle 
which  will  be  used  for  a  communications 
satellite  and  for  a  soft  landing  on  the 
moon.    The  NASA  is  requesting  $41  mil- 


lion for  this  program  for  the  1960  fiscal 
year.  The  program  will  require  the 
fimding  of  another  $32^3  million  in  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962  and  will  cost  in  all 
an  estimated  $95  Vz  million,  including  $22 
million  committed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, which  is  transferring  the  pro- 
gram to  NASA  next  July  1. 

The  NASA  witnesses,  headed  by  Dr. 
Abe  Silverstein.  Director  of  Space  Flight 
Development,  assured  the  subcommittee 
that  the  funds  were  not  being  programed 
prematurely.  They  stressed  the  long 
leadtime  involved  In  the  development 
of  these  and  other  space  programs. 
Thus,  the  first  Centaur  vehicle  will  not 
be  launched  until  1961,  while  the  one- 
million  pound  thrust  single  chamber  en- 
gine, which  will  cost  an  estimated  $102 
million  to  develop,  will  probably  not  be 
completed  for  4  years. 

The  committee  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  exercising  economy,  especially 
in  programs  which  will  apparently  prove 
very  costly,  but  it  realizes  also  the  neces- 
sity for  forging  ahead  in  this  very  im- 
portant field  of  space  development  and 
space  exploration. 

We  must  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
foremost  in  all  aspects  In  this  field  and 
that  great  effort  and  money  will  have  to 
be  expended  if  we  are  not  to  fall  behmd. 
much  less  catch  up  with  and  surpass 
other  countries.  The  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  free  world,  may 
well  rest  upon  the  effort  expended — and 
the  money  authorized— for  space  devel- 
opment and  exploration. 

As  laymen  in  this  field,  we  must  rely 
to  a  great  extent  upon  American  scien- 
tists and  technologists  to  chart  for  us  the 
fields  that  we  must  explore.  In  reliance 
upon  their  judgment  and  convinced  of 
the  need  for  pushing  ahead  in  astronau- 
tics with  the  fullest  possible  speed  and 
the  greatest  effort  possible,  the  subcom- 
mittee gave  its  assent  to  the  authoriza- 
tions requested  by  the  NASA  for  research 
and  development. 

They  include  $52,200,000  for  space  pro- 
pulsion technology,  $5  million  for  space 
systems  technology,  $11,500,000  for  sup- 
porting activities,  and  $99,100,000  for 
space  vehicle  development,  or  a  total  of 
$167,800,000  of  the  $333,070,000  being  re- 
quested by  the  NASA  for  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  My  time  has  about  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  section  4  of  this  bill 
we  state: 

Notwltbitandlng  the  provisiona  of  any 
other  law.  no  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  National  Aeronautlca  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  any  period  prior  to  July  30, 
19e5.  unless  previously  authorised  by  legisla- 
tion hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congreea. 

By  that  provision  we  require  that  they 
come  s[>eciflcally  before  the  authorizing 
committee  so  that  those  who  have  been 
following  these  scientific  advances  can 
add  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  as 
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'T  well  as  that  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
i  mittee  who  will  look  after  the  house- 
<  keeping  and  see  that  the  proper  con- 
tracts are  let.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
i  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  second  look  as 
long  as  this  is  a  new  agency  in  a  new 
field. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  agree  with 
him.  and  I  hope  the  results  of  this  will 
be  the  thing  that  we  seek,  that  Is,  tak- 
ing a  double  look  at  this  situation  as  it 
f^oes  along,  will  tend  to  save  money  in 
the  long  run.  I  will  simply  make  one 
further  comment  with  reference  to  the 
statements  of  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan a  few  moments  ago. 

Last  year  I  joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  opposing  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  other  body  because 
I  did  not  want  to  hold  up  any  of  these 
funds.  I  wanted  to  see  that  this  money 
got  to  this  agency  as  quickly  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  still  have  the  feel- 
ing that  we  must  not  do  anything  to 
hamstring  or  delay  the  appropriations 
and  I  hope  this  language  will  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  ask  my  disUn- 
g\ilshed  friend  from  CaUfomia  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  only  purpose  this 
-  language  can  have — it  is  brand  new  lan- 
guage— we  do  not  have  it  \n  any  other 
bill  outside  of  this  space  bill  and  we 
have  been  spending  $40  billion  a  year 
for  national  defense  without  it — is  to 
hamstring  the  Administrator?  It  is 
bound  to  slow  him  up,  and  if  time  is 
of  the  essence  that  is  the  way  to  slow 
him  up  3  to  4  months  out  of  each  year. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  m  this  legislation  section  (c)  on 
page  3  reads  : 

When  so  si>ecLQed  In  an  appropriation  act. 
any  anu>unt  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development  and  (or  "Construction  and 
•qulpment"  may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

So  that  actually  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wants  to  it  can  have 
that  amount  remain  available  from  fiscal 
year  to  fiscal  year. 

Likewise,  subsection  (b)  on  page  3 
reads: 

Appropriations  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" may  be  used  for  any  Items  of  a 
capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  acquired  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. 

There  is  adequate  leeway  there  in  that 
language. 

Then  there  is  section  3.  page  3,  which 
reads: 

Any  amount,  not  to  exceed  $5  million,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construction 
and  equipment"  pursuant  to  this  act,  may  be 
used  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  labora- 
tories and  other  Installations.  If  found  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  In  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scien- 
tific or  engineering  developments  and  If  the 


Administrator  determines  that  deferral  until 
the  next  authorisation  act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  In 
aeronautical  and  space  activities,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  InstaU  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment: 

If  any  happening  does  result  in  a  hold- 
up of  the  program,  the  Administrator 
has  the  power  where  the  deferral  may 
interfere  and  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical 
and  space  activities,  to  have  the  leeway 
to  avoid  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
rightfully  brings  up,  and  move  ahead 
with  the  programs. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  bill  be 
passed,  because  the  committee  has  given 
careful  attention  to  it,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  wants  the  authorizing  committee 
to  be  careful  and  to  watch  these  scientific 
research  and  development  and  explora- 
tion programs  that  are  so  hard  to  watch. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ( Mr.  Jonas  1 . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  agreement  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1 . 

We  are  getting  read  to  authorize  the 
spending  of  some  $480  million  and  are 
taking  only  40  minutes  to  corusider  the 
bill. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  many  of  us  would  like  explained. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  raised  im- 
portant quectlons  pertaining  to  section 
4;  and  I  do  not  believe  they  have  been 
answered  satisfactorily;  yet,  with  only  20 
minutes  of  discussion  on  the  side,  we  are 
preparing  to  pass  legislation  that  will 
authorize  the  spending  of  $480  million. 
I  thing  we  have  more  time  than  that  and 
should  take  whatever  time  is  necessary 
to  give  thorough  consideration  to  such  an 
important  bill  with  such  a  steep  price 
tag.  Surely  a  $480  million  bill  deserves 
more  consideration  than  is  possible  in 
40  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  want 
to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  considered 
by  the  full  committee,  then  it  was  re- 
ferred to  foiu*  different  subcommittees. 
All  the  subcommittees  were  unanimous 
and  the  full  committee  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  bill  re- 
ceived careful  consideration  in  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  questioning  that.  But 
many  Members  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  testimony  or  discus- 
sion in  the  committee.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility here  to  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  a  bill  of  such  importance 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible  in  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  This  is  a 
bill  that  has  the  unanimous  approved  of 
the  committee. 


The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  (jouisiazia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  TxAcml. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Our  subcommittee  carefully  considered  a 
major  portion  of  the  1960  authorization 
request  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  programs 
which  total  in  cost  $165,270,000. 

The  members  of  our  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Wolf  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Kaxth  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Moillir  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Baitmhart  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire,  heard  the  following  witnesses 
in  support  of  these  programs: 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. NASA. 

D.  D.  Wyatt,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Space  Flight  Development. 

Dr.  Homer  Newell,  Assistant  Director 
for  Space  Sciences. 

E.  M.  Cortrlght,  Chief  of  Advanced 
Technology,  Office  of  Space  Flight  Devel- 
opment. 

M.  B.  Ames,  Chief.  Flight  Mechanics 
Research  Division. 

A.  F.  Siepert.  Director,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

At  our  request  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  drew  up  a 
summary  explanation  for  each  of  the 
authorized  items  falling  within  our  juris- 
diction. ITiese  summaries  have  been  de- 
vised in  layman's  language  and  are  de- 
signed to  acquaint  Members  of  the  House 
with  the  programs  involved  in  iu>ntech- 
nlcal  terms. 

Iliese  explanations  are  as  follows: 

Support  or  NASA  Plant 

The  "Research  and  development"  appro- 
priation title  Includes  funds  required  on  a 
no-year  basis  to  provide  contractual  services, 
repairs  and  alterations,  minor  construction, 
and  suppUes  and  equipment  for  all  NASA 
operated  faculties.  A  separate  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  appropriation  title  contains  aU 
Items  requiring  obligation  on  an  annual  or 
fiscal  year  basis;  these  Include  salaries,  life 
Insiiranoe  and  retirement  contributions, 
travel  and  transportation,  rents,  and  all 
utilities  Including  the  large  Item  of  electric 
power  for  NASA  wind  tunnel  operations. 

The  amount  being  requested  for  operation 
of  the  NASA  plant  in  1960  is  $16,670,000. 
This  compares  with  $11,726,102  for  the 
equivalent  Items  during  fiscal  year  1959  or 
an  Increase  of  $4,843,898.  The  increase  re- 
flects the  expanding  requirements  for  new 
space  research  and  also  the  urgent  need  to 
overcome  some  of  the  accumulating  deficien- 
cies In  the  amount  of  materiel  and  facilities 
support  for  NASA's  extensive  in-house  re- 
search and  development  effort.  This  research 
work  Is  carried  on  principally  at  NASA  labo- 
ratories In  Langley  (Virginia,  Lewis  (Cleve- 
land. Ohio).  Ames  (Palo  Alto,  Calif.). 
Bdwards  (California).  Wallops  Island  (Vir- 
ginia) .  and  the  BeltsvlUe  Space  Flight  Center 
groups  now  occupying  temporary  quarters  at 
NRL  In  Washington,  at  Langley,  and  at 
liBwls.  T.tko  other  modern  research,  the  effec- 
tive conduct  of  both  aeronautical  and  space 
research  now  requires  Increasingly  special- 
ized faculties,  more  compUcated  equipment 
and  Instrtmientatlon,  and  more  extensive 
shop  services.  However,  in  recent  yean,  the 
NASA  laboratories,  through  lack  of  funds, 
have  had  to  curtaU  the  modernlaatlon  and 
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equipping  of  their  facllltiefl.  One  good 
criterion  1b  the  ratio  of  support  funds  avail- 
able for  contractual  services,  supplies,  and 
equipment  In  relation  to  the  funds  spent  for 
personal  services.  In  1950,  these  laboratories, 
then  under  NACA,  had  support  funds  equal 
to  40  percent  of  the  p>er8onal  services  Item; 
since  1953,  this  has  been  reduced  to  an 
average  of  23  percent,  except  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  when  25  percent  was  a\'allable.  The 
current  budget  request  proposes  to  Improve 
this  ratio  slightly,  bringing  the  ratio  to  26'/^ 
percent. 

There  are  four  main  areas  of  Increase: 

(a)  "Contractual  services"  from  non-Oov- 
ernment  sources  Involves  $935 ,000,  an  In- 
crease of  $336,000  over  1959.  Practically  aU 
this  Increase  Is  for  additional  machine  shop 
and  metal  fabrication  work  of  a  specialized 
kind  which  Is  uneconomical  to  provide  on  a 
full-time  basis  using  Ooveriiment  shop 
facilities. 

(b)  "Paclllty  repairs  and  alterations"  (for 
projects  costing  less  than  $200,000)  require 
some  $562,000  additional,  or  a  total  of  $1,728,- 
000.  Rapid  changes  In  research  requirements 
dictate  that  continuous  attention  be  given 
to  adapting  existing  facilities  for  new  studies. 
This  Item  proposes  to  make  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  backlog  of  necessary  Improve- 
ments. Major  new  facilities  or  capital  proj- 
ects costing  more  than  $250,000  are  requested 
separately  under  the  "Construction  and 
equipment"  appropriation  title. 

(c)  The  "Supplies  and  materials"  request 
for  $8,283,000  is  an  increase  of  $2,075,000  over 
1959.  Three-fourths  of  thU  ($1,612,000)  is 
primarily  attributable  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  rocket  launchlngs  in  1960. 
In  this  area,  an  additional  $1,049,000  will  be 
needed  for  liquid  rocket  propellants.  $358,000 
more  for  rocket  engines  and  models,  and 
$205,000  more  for  electronic  Instrumentation. 

(d)  Lastly,  the  "Equipment"  requirements 
are  $5,610,000  or  some  $2,251,000  over  last 
year's  ptirchases.  NASA  has  furnished  the 
committee  with  detailed  analyses  of  these 
equipment  needs  by  category  and  location 
In  which  the  Items  will  be  used  Of  the 
$2,251, 0(X)  increase  recommended  for  both 
replacement  and  new  equipment,  70  percent 
(or  $1,602,000)  Is  for  the  purchase  of  new 
types  of  scientific  and  research  anparatus. 
All  new  equipment  needs,  totaling  $2,776,700, 
have  been  detailed  by  individual  Items  re- 
quired, and  by  location.  Under  plans  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  $105,000  would  be 
required  for  new  Langley  equipment;  $899.- 
000  for  Ames;  $1,433,700  at  Lewis  which  is 
undergoing  major  changes  to  equipment  for 
rocket  propulsion  research;  and  $339,000  at 
the  Edwards  High  Speed  Station. 

stxppoBT  OF  jrr  propulsion  laboratory  plant 
The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  is  a  Govern- 
ment-owned research  and  development  labo- 
ratory, located  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  operated 
by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  has  betjn  a  pioneer 
and  leader  In  many  aspects  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile and  space  fiight. 

Research  and  development  functions  of 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  were  transferred 
to  the  NASA  by  a  Presidential  order  dated 
December  3,  1958,  except  for  such  functions 
as  relate  primarily  to  military  operations  and 
weapons  systems  development  programs. 
Under  the  previous  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  a  certain  fraction  of 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  total  effort  was 
underwritten  for  supporting  research  and 
development  In  the  general  field  of  tech- 
nology for  which  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
has  competence.  The  Department  of  Army 
funded  this  research  and  development  on  a 
calendar  year  basis.  For  the  calendar  year 
1969,  this  supporting  research  ftmding  was 
estimated  at  $8,156,500;  half  of  this  sum  was 
transferred  to  the  NASA  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  cover  the  first  half  of  calendar 
year  1959. 


The  NASA  plans  to  continue  the  support- 
ing research  at  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in 
the  general  fields  of  guidance  and  control, 
propellants  and  propulsion  systems,  mate- 
rials. Instrument  development,  and  related 
areas.  This  supporting  research  and  devel- 
opment will  be  carried  on  In  calendar  year 
1960  at  the  same  total  level  as  that  during 
calendar  year  1959.  "Hie  NASA  Is  therefore 
requesting  a  sum  of  $8,156,500  to  fund  this 
portion  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
effort  fr(Mn  the  fiscal  year  1960  budget. 

Rkszarch  Grants  and  Contracts 
The  objectives  of  the  NASA  program  of 
research  grants  and  contracts  are  first,  to 
augment  NASA  research  capabilities  by  uti- 
lizing the  scientific  potentials  of  universities 
and  other  organizations  and,  secondly,  to 
encourage  additional  scientists  to  work  In 
fields  fundamental  to  aeronautical  and 
space  technology,  thereby  broadening  our 
foundation  in  these  fields.  The  scientific 
and  technological  areas  being  supported 
encompass  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
planetary  sciences,  astronomy,  astrophysics, 
fluid  mechanics,  propulsion  and  power,  navi- 
gation and  guidance,  communication,  mate- 
rials, structures,  and  the  so-called  life  sci- 
ences which  Include  biological  physics,  bio- 
chemistry, physiology,  and  psychology. 

The  NASA  program  supported  by  grants 
and  research  contracts  Is  a  basic  research 
program,  the  objective  of  which  Is  to  secure 
new  fundamental  knowledge.  From  research 
In  physics  we  will  expect  to  learn  more  about 
the  fundamental  nature  of  matter  and 
energy.  This  Is  a  prerequisite  for  major 
breakthroughs  in  space  technology.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  are  areas  dealing  with  the 
physics  of  hot  Ionized  gaees  or  plasmas,  cos- 
mic rays  and  high  energy  particle  physics, 
physics  of  solids,  and  physics  of  high  tem- 
perature matter.  From  research  In  chem- 
istry we  will  expect  major  contributions  to- 
ward materials  of  construction  and  means 
of  propulsion  of  future  space  vehicles.  Some 
of  the  problems  include  the  nature  of  ener- 
getic and  fast  chemical  reactions,  photo- 
chemical processes  (relevant  to  use  of  solar 
energy),  and  chemical  processes  In  materials 
In  the  solid  state. 

Research  In  astronomy  and  the  planetary 
sciences  comprises  a  variety  of  studies  deal- 
ing with  calculation  and  acquisition  of  accu- 
rate orbit  and  position  data  for  planets,  sur- 
face features  of  planets  and  the  moon,  at- 
mospheres of  the  earth  and  planets,  geo- 
physics, and  other  topics.  Astrophysics  t'eals 
with  the  nature  and  distribution  of  matter 
and  energy  In  space,  the  processes  occurring 
In  the  stars,  the  formation  and  evolution  of 
galaxies  and  the  cosmos.  Major  questions 
such  as  the  possible  utilization  of  the  matter 
and  energy  In  space  and  the  hazards  to  space 
flight  of  particles  and  radiation  can  only  be 
answered  by  further  basic  understanding 
through  astrophysical  and  other  research. 

Research  in  the  engineering  sciences  of 
fluid  mechanics,  propulsion  and  power,  etc., 
is  necessary  for  major  advances  in  the  tech- 
nology of  space  fiight.  The  areas  Include  re- 
search In  hyperveloclty  fluid  dynamics  for 
application  to  high-speed  entry  into  the 
atmospheres  of  the  earth  and  other  planets, 
the  production  of  energy  and  conversion  of 
energy  among  various  forms  for  use  in  pro- 
pulsion and  auxiliary  powerplants.  space 
flight  navigation  and  flight  path  control, 
long  distance  communication,  and  materials 
and  structures  for  space  vehicles. 

Finally,  to  Insure  that  man  may  travel  in 
reasonable  safety  and  function  efficiently  un- 
der the  extreme  conditions  associated  with 
space  fiight,  basic  research  In  the  life  sciences 
is  required.  These  sciences  Include  biological 
physics  and  chemistry  which  are  concerned 
with  the  response  of  living  organisms  to 
radiation,  weightlessness,  and  perhaps  other 
physical  conditions  not  now  known  and  with 


maintaining  proper  chemical  environment 
necessary  to  support  life.  Research  In  phys- 
iology and  psychology  are  required  to  study 
man's  functioning  and  behavior  under  the 
new  and  arduous  conditions. 

Currently,  contracts  and  grants  hare  been 
placed  with  the  following  Institutions: 

1.  Yale  University,  Connecticut. 

2.  University  of  Maryland. 

3.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

4.  The  Rice  Institute,  Texas. 

5.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute.  New 
York. 

6.  University  of  Michigan. 

7.  University  of  California. 
An  even  wider  range  of  InstltuUons  will  b* 

Incorporated  In  the  program  as  It  develops. 

Bounding  Rockkts 
The  principal  aim  of  the  sounding  rocket 
program  U  to  explore  the  earth's  upper  at- 
mosphere and  to  Investigate  Its  relations  to 
the  sun. 

The  earth's  upper  atmosphere  has  a 
weather  of  its  own.  controlled  largely  by 
energy  from  the  sun  brought  In  by  solar 
X-rays  and  ultraviolet  light.  The  upper  at- 
mosphere weather  Is  Just  as  dynamic  as  the 
weather  of  the  lower  atmosphere,  involving 
large-scale  circulations,  winds,  and  seasonal 
changes.  In  the  upper  atmosphere,  however, 
electricity  and  chemical  changes  play  the 
predominant  role,  whereas  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere water  vapor  plays  the  major  role. 

The  high  atmosphere  cannot  be  adequately 
observed  and  Investigated  from  the  ground  or 
In  balloons.  Hence  the  sounding  rocket  is 
used.  The  $10  million  in  funds  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1960  Include  moneys  to  pur- 
chase about  100  sounding  rockets  plus  their 
research  payloads.  Since  both  the  rockeu 
and  their  payloads  are  long-lead-time  Items, 
It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  100 
rockets  to  be  fired  during  flscal  year  1960 
were  bought  In  flscal  year  1959.  while  many 
of  those  bought  from  flscal  year  1960  funds 
will  be  used  for  firings  In  following  years. 

The  fiscal  year  1960  request  also  includes 
moneys  to  develop  a  very  high  altitude 
sounding  rocket  capable  of  carrying  scientific 
payloads  to  several  thousands  of  miles  alti- 
tude. One  aim  of  this  development  is  to 
produce  a  sounding  rocket  that  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  Scout  satellite  vehicle, 
which,  while  lnex(>enslve  as  a  satellite 
launching  vehicle,  would  be  too  costly  to  use 
for  atmospheric  soundings. 

The  fiscal  year  1960  request  also  includes 
moneys  required  for  the  design  of  sounding 
rocket  experiments,  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  special  measuring  Instruments,  the 
preparation  of  mobile  rocket  launching  unlU 
and  radio  ground  stations,  the  launching  and 
reception  of  data  from  about  100  sounding 
rockets,  and  the  reduction  and  analysis  of 
the  data. 

Whereas  the  sounding  rocket  program  is 
fundamental  research,  and  has  as  Its  primary 
aim  the  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, nevertheless  the  results  wUl  be  of  prac- 
tical value.  The  meteorological  and  com- 
munications fields,  for  example,  may  both  be 
expected  to  benefit.  In  this  last  connection, 
previous  rocket  investigations  of  the  earth's 
ionosphere  have  already  led  to  an  improve- 
ment by  a  factor  of  three  In  forecasts  of 
what  shortwave  frequencies  will  be  usable 
for  radio  communications. 

ScixNTinc  Satxlutxs 
Scientific  satellites  are  to  be  launched  into 
orbits  which  He  between  150  and  100.000 
miles  above  the  earths  surface.  They  have 
two  major  purposes:  (a)  to  measure  the 
characteristics  of  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere;  and  (b)  to  measure  the 
particles  and  radiations  which  originate  in 
outer  space  and  which  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  earth's  surface  through  the  atmosphere. 
A  single  satellite  is  able  to  make  such  meas- 
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urements  over  many  months,  years,  or  eren 
decades;  and  wltli  the  proper  choice  of  an 
orbit  over  the  north  and  south  poles  it  can 
sample  the  whole  outer  atmosphere  as  the 
earth  rotates  below.  Such  satellites  have 
already  carried  scientific  lnstr\iments  weigh- 
ing as  little  as  21.5  pounds,  and  will  carry 
weights  of  several  tons  in  the  futtire. 

Satellites  yet  to  be  Uunched  in  1050  wlU 
carry  lightweight  exploratory  payloads  to 
survey  quantities  such  as  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field  and  radiation  from  the  sun.  In 
regions  of  space  never  examined  before. 
During  1960  these  payloads  will  become 
more  sophisticated,  as  data  from  earlier  satel- 
lites provides  a  better  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  encountered.  Meanwhile,  explo- 
ratory biological  experiments  and  heavier 
payloads  such  as  astronomical  telescopes 
which  can  be  pointed  from  the  ground,  will 
be  developed  and  launched  when  ready. 

A  number  of  important  discoveries  have 
already  been  made  by  the  first  few  scientific 
satellites.  The  air  above  200  miles  now 
known  to  be  many  times  thicker  than  had 
been  believed:  consequently  more  thriist  will 
be  required  to  maneuver  spacecraft  in  this 
region.  Van  Allen  discovered  the  Great  Ra- 
diation Belt  using  the  first  Amerlctm  satel- 
lite. The  hazards  to  both  Instruments  and 
man  must  be  completely  understood  before 
this  belt  can  be  penetrated  with  safety. 
These  results,  imfwrtant  though  they  may 
be,  are  minor  compared  to  the  fiood  of  new 
knowledge  which  will  come  from  scientific 
satellites  over  the  next  decade. 

The  $22JOO,000  in  fiscal  year  1960  funds 
are  intended  for  laboratory  research;  pay- 
load  design,  development,  and  test;  snd  re- 
duction and  analysis  of  the  resultant  sclen. 
tlfic  data.  The  funds  will  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  two  additional  Juno  boosters  and 
of  payload  systems  for  Juno  n  and  Delta 
vehicles. 


LuMAB  Probes 

Lunar  probes  are  instrumented  rocket 
vehicles  which  measure  and  investigate 
physical  phenomena  in  the  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon.  Advanced  vehicle 
systems  can  also  Investigate  spwoe  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  moon,  the  lunar  surface 
with  its  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the 
moon's  Interior.  Studies  with  lunar  probes 
will  provide  the  basic  scientific  data  and  lay 
the  foxindation  for  lunar  explorations  which 
will  eventually  include  the  exploration  of 
the  moon  by  man  himself. 

Three  lunar  probes  are  scheduled  to  be 
launched  during  the  next  year.  Equipment 
and  Instrumentation  are  designed  to  provide 
preliminary  Information  on  some  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  moon  Itself 
as  well  as  the  space  to  be  crorsed.  Apart 
from  data  to  be  radioed  l>ack  to  earth  by  all 
lunar  ptDbes  during  fiight,  two  of  the  probes 
are  expected  to  imp>act  on  the  moon.  While 
the  instrumenUtlon  will  be  completely  de- 
stroyed, information  will  be  obtained  dur- 
ing the  last  few  seconds  prior  to  the  Impact 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere,  the  nature  of  the  moon's  stirface, 
and  any  evidences  of  radioactive  materials 
on  the  moon. 

The  third  probe  will  be  a  lunar  (whiter, 
designed  to  become  a  satellite  of  the  moon 
Itself  and  to  traiumlt  back  while  orbiting  a 
few  hundred  miles  above  the  moon's  surface. 

The  funds  totaling  $7,140,000  requested  for 
fiacal  year  1960  need  to  be  conunitted  during 
ttus  fiscal  year  to  continue  development  of 
scientific  instrtiments  and  technical  equip- 
ment for  the  complex  reqiilrements  of  more 
advanced  methods  of  exploration.  The  next 
step,  planned  for  1961,  has  as  Its  objective 
the  iftnriirig  of  instruments  designed  to  with- 
stand the  final  descent,  slowed  down  by  retro- 
rockets.  This  will  constitute  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed,  if  small,  extra,  terrestrial 


observatory  which  can  transmit  data  between 
the  earth  and  a  celestial  body. 

A  suoceesful  landing  will  signal  the  start 
for  the  factual  exploration  of  the  moon.  As 
with  the  earlier  lunar  probes.  Pioneers  I. 
m.  and  IV,  the  scienUflc  data  obUined  will 
provide  the  information  for  the  next  objec- 
tive: The  design  and  specification.';  for  the 
characteristics  of  vehicles  which  can  safely 
transport  man  across  some  300.000  miles  of 
space  and  land  on  our  natural  satellite. 

While  the  lunar  prol>e8  to  be  launched 
will  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  many 
of  the  basic  physical  and  biological  phe- 
nomena predominant  in  our  solar  system,  not 
all  of  the  questions  puzzling  to  us  can  be 
answered  by  even  the  most  sophisticated  in- 
strumentation conceivable.  They  will  have 
to  wait  until  man  himself  has  reached  the 
moon  and  can  conduct  detailed  surveys  on 
the  spot. 

Decp  Spacz  PaoBts 

The  principal  aim  of  the  deep  space  probe 
program  is  to  determine  what  exists  and  what 
Is  happening  in  outer  space  beyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

In  outer  space  lie  the  planets,  the  sun, 
and  the  stars.  Through  It  move  meteors, 
asteroids,  comets,  various  radiations  from 
the  sun  and  stars,  clouds  of  electrons  and 
other  charged  particles,  magnetic  fields,  and 
perhaps  many  other  unknown  quantities. 
Observations  and  measurements  on  these 
quantities  from  the  siirface  of  the  earth  are 
limited  by  the  obscuring  and  distorting  ef- 
fecu  of  the  earths  atmosphere,  and  the  great 
distances  between  the  observer  and  the  ob- 
ject of  study.  With  deep  space  probes,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  measure  these  quantities 
with  instruments  sent  to  the  very  region  ca 
study. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  It  is  es- 
sential to  make  such  measurements  and  ob- 
servations before  undertaking  manned  flight 
into  interplanetary  space. 

Some  of  the  $6,803,500  In  funds  requested 
during  fiscal  jrear  1960  will  be  devoted  to  the 
scientific  and  technical  studies  of  the  guid- 
ance, control,  tracking,  and  radio  systems 
required  for  deep  space  probe  missions. 
Funds  are  also  required  for  the  design  of 
measuring  instruments  needed  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  interplanetary  space  and 
the  planets.  Funds  are  included  for  the  as- 
sembly and  launch  of  experimental  vehicles, 
for  the  reception  of  radio  data  from  the 
probes,  and  for  the  reduction  and  analysis  of 
the  information  obtained. 

Two  space  probes  are  scheduled  for  firing 
either  late  In  flscal  year  1959  or  early  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  Two  others  will  be  under  prep- 
aration during  fiscal  year  1960  for  launching 
duHng  the  following  year. 

MnxoaoLOCT 
what  is  BXU4G  Dom 

Two  meteorological  or  weather  satellite  ex- 
periments were  carried  over  from  the  IGY 
program.  One  was  designed  to  take  pictures 
of  the  cloud  distribution  over  large  areas 
of  the  earth.  Another  was  designed  to  mea- 
svtfe  the  unequal  heating  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  sun.  The  first  experiment  has  already 
been  launched  by  a  Vanguard  rocket  while 
the  second  will  have  two  launching  attempU 
by  mldsiupmer. 

An  effort  is  under  way  to  prepare  a  more 
advanced  weather  satellite.  This  satellite 
project,  called  Tiros,  originated  with  ARPA 
and  has  been  recently  transferred  to  NASA. 
The  satelUte  itself  will  make  tise  of  tele- 
vision cameras  and  a  variety  of  radiation 
detectors  to  observe  clouds  and  detect  storms, 
and  to  measure  in  detail  the  heating  of  the 
atmosphere.  One  such  satellite  Is  scheduled 
for  launching  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  a 
second  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

The  next  step  beyond  project  Tiros  will 
be  to  develop  a  prototype  of  an  operational 


weather  sateDite  designed  for  a  TOO-mlle 
alUtude  polar  orbit.  This  satellite  wlU  have 
attitude  control  so  that  iU  instruments 
always  point  towards  the  earth.  It  will 
again  have  television  or  equivalent  picture 
taking  equipment  for  daylight  observation 
at  clouds.  In  addition.  Its  advanced  infra- 
red radiation  detectors  will  permit  cloud  ob- 
servation at  night  as  well  as  measurement  of 
properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Development 
of  this  satellite  is  a  major  undertaking  and 
will  consume  over  two-thirds  of  the  flscal 
year  1960  meteorological  satellite  funds. 
Two  launchlngs  with  a  Vega  booster  are 
scheduled  for  1961. 

For  the  more  distant  future,  research  and 
development  on  satelllte-bome  radar  will 
be  initiated.  Research  and  development  on 
24-hour  meteorological  satellites  to  remain 
"stationary  overhead"  at  22,300  miles  above 
the  equator  will  also  be  started.  An  ulti- 
mate operating  system  will  probably  use  up 
to  6  satellites  of  the  700-inlle  high  polar 
orbit  variety  and  4  of  the  22,300  mile  satel- 
lites. It  will  probably  take  a  decade  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

whbrx  rr  is  being  done 
The  efforts  of  many  government,  indxis- 
trlal,  and  university  organizations  through- 
out the  country  are  being  applied  to  the 
meteorological  satellite  program.  On  proj- 
ect Tiros,  for  example,  the  following  groups 
are  involved : 

1.  TJS.  Army  Signal  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Laboratory,  Fort  Monmouth,  KJ. 

2.  VS.  Air  Force  BaUistic  MlssUe  Division. 
California. 

3.  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  Maryland. 

A.  \JS.  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Cen- 
ter. Massachusetts. 

5.  Navy  Photographic  Interpretation  Cen- 
ter, Maryland. 

0.  AUanttc  Missile  Range,  Florida. 

7.  Douglas  Aircraft  C<»p.,  California  and 
Oklahoma. 

8.  Space  Technology  Laboratories.  Cali- 
fornia. 

9.  UnlTersity  of  Wisconsin. 

10.  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

11.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

WHAT  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS  MIGHT  MEAN  TO  US 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Improved 
capacity  in  meteorology  include  convenience 
in  planning  personal  activities,  protection  of 
life  and  property  from  weather  disasters; 
safeguarding  transportation;  crop  planning, 
control  and  protection;  industrial  planning 
of  weather-dependent  products,  outdoor  en- 
terprises, and  heating  and  cooling  loads; 
eventuid  limited  weather  control;  and  good 
will  in  retvim  for  providing  these  services  to 
less  forttinate  people.  In  addition,  the  same 
meteorological  data  required  for  worldwide 
civilian  needs  can.  by  proper  handling,  be 
made  to  meet  special  military  needs  ss  well. 

Just  how  much  improvement  In  the  science 
and  practice  of  meteorology  will  result  from 
the  satellite  use  is  not  certain.  We  are  confi- 
dent of  its  storm  and  cloud  detecting  ability 
and  have  great  hopes  that  its  other  measure- 
ments will  make  possible  significant  Improve- 
ments in  long-range  forecasting. 

Communications 

WHAT   a  BXINO   DONX 

The  NASA  has  undertaken  a  program  to 
develop  the  capability  of  u&ing  satellites  for 
long-range  communication.  Of  the  several 
possible  approaches  to  the  problem,  NASA 
has  chosen  to  concentrate  on  what  is  known 
as  a  passive  reflector  sateUite.  With  this  type 
of  satellite,  a  strong  radio  signal  is  beamed 
at  the  satellite  and  its  weak  reflections  are 
picked  up  by  powerful  receiving  stations 
which  may  be  thousands  of  miles  distant. 

The  first  such  satellite  will  be  a  100-foot 
diameter    inflatable    sphere    which    will    be 
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placed  Into  a  1,000  mile  high  orbit  by  the  end 
of  1959.  Experiments  in  bouncing  radio  sig- 
nals from  the  satellite  will  be  conducted  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  During  1960  and  1961  three  addi- 
tional launches  of  passive  reflector  satellites 
will  be  made,  one  of  which  is  planned  to 
carry  a  number  of  such  satellites  to  an  al- 
titude of  2.S00  miles. 

In  an  ultimate  operating  system  using  this 
type  of  communication  satellite,  it  is  en- 
visioned that  as  many  as  25  satellites  at  this 
altitude  will  be  required  to  insiire  virtually 
uninterrupted  communications.  This  is  not 
an  unreasonable  requirement,  since  as  many 
as  10  can  be  launched  with  a  single  Vega 
booster. 

The  passive  satellites  will  be  available  for 
all  to  use.  Because  they  carry  no  equipment 
to  restrict  the  number  of  channels,  many 
users  can  make  simultaneous  use  of  them, 
subject  only  to  the  well-known  problem  of 
frequency  allocation. 

Another  attractive  type  of  conimunicatlon 
satellite  is  the  active  repeater.  This  satel- 
lite receives  signals  from  the  ground  and  re- 
broadcasts  them  to  a  station  over  the  horizon. 
It  must  carry  a  receiver,  transmitter,  and 
antenna  and  must  ultimately  be  attitude 
controlled  for  antenna  pointing.  The  satel- 
lite will  require  Internal  power.  The  most 
likely  ultimate  system  would  make  use  of 
three  such  satellites  equally  spaced  in  the 
22,300-mlle  equatorial  orbit. 

The  active  repeater  program  1.9  being  pri- 
marily carried  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  NASA  is  programing  some  funds 
to  develop  special  electronics  equipment  tai- 
lored to  civilian  requirements  for  this  type 
of  satellite,  one  of  which  is  the  relay  of 
meteorological  data. 

WHESE    rr   18   BEING    DONE 

The  first  NASA  experiments  in  the  passive 
reflector  field  will  involve  the  following  or- 
ganizations : 

1.  Jet   Propulsion   Laboratory.   Cnllfornla. 

3.  Naval    Research    Laboratory.    Maryland. 

3.  NASA  Langley  Research  Center,  Vir- 
ginia. 

4.  U.S.  Army  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory,  New  Jersey. 

In  addition,  all  interested  parties  have  been 
Invited  to  prepare  to  make  experiments  in 
reflecting  signals  from  the  satellite  and  will 
be  aided  in  every  way  possible  by  the  NASA. 
Orbit  information  supplied  by  the  NASA  will 
help  such  participants  lock  on  to  the  faint 
signals. 

A  number,  of  major  communications  com- 
panies have  expressed  great  Interest  In  the 
data  and  at  least  one  is  making  major  in- 
vestments in  equipment  to  participate  in 
the  experiment. 

WHAT    THESE    DEVELOPMENTS    UIGHT    MEAN 
TO    US 

By  1962  the  present  transatlantic  tele- 
phone cable  will  be  saturated  with  messages. 
By  1970  there  is  predicted  a  sevenfold  in- 
crease in  message  units  to  a  total  of  21  mil- 
lion. At  the  present  minimum  toll  of  $12 
from  New  York  to  London,  there  is  a  poten- 
tial gross  income  of  over  $200  million  per 
year.  However,  best  estlmates-of  the  Invest- 
ment required  to  operate  a  satellite  system 
lead  one  to  predict  greatly  reduced  rates  for 
transatlantic  telephone  calls. 

Telephone  communications  to  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  are  even  less  satis- 
factory. We  have  no  transoceanic  television 
at  aU.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
communications  satellites  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  solution  to  all  of  these  de- 
ilclencies. 

Mannzs  Space  Flight 

The  manned  satellite  program  is  but  one 

in  a  series  of  systematic  steps  leading  toward 

interplanetary    flight.     But,    for   many   rea- 

eons,  it  is  a  most  important  step.     The  tyi>e 


of  vehicle  needed  for  successful  reentry  into 
the  earth's  atmosphere  from  a  satellite  orbit 
will,  in  the  future,  be  used  to  return  man 
from  satellite  stations  or  from  more  distant 
places.  But  even  more  important,  it  Is  the 
flrst  vehicle  that  can  put  man  into  a  sero 
gravity  environment  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time;  thus  it  will  permit  a  deUiled  study 
of  the  many  physiological  problems  asso- 
ciated with  weightlessness. 

The  problems  associated  with  flight  of  a 
manned  satellite  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows.  It  is  first  necessary  to  provide 
booster  rockets  with  sufllclent  Impulse  to 
place  into  orbit  a  satellite  weighing  In  excess 
of  2.000  pounds.  These  booster  rockets  must 
be  highly  reliable,  and  safety  procedures  must 
be  developed  to  cope  with  as  many  eventuali- 
ties as  possible.  Guidance  systems  must  be 
capable  of  establishing  sufficiently  accurate 
orbits  to  permit  completion  of  tlie  mission. 
Once  in  orbit,  the  satellite  must  be  habitable 
for  the  duration  of  the  flight,  and  must  be 
instrumented  to  record  useful  data.  The 
orbit  must  be  precisely  determined  from  the 
ground  prior  to  the  application  of  retro- 
thrust  for  reentry  Into  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

Reentry  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
aspects  of  manned  space  flight.  During  this 
phase  of  flight  the  vehicle  and  Its  occupant 
are  threatened  by  large  deceleration  londs 
and  high  temperatures.  Surviving  these,  the 
vehicle  must  land  safely  at  ecme  preselected 
point. 

Project  Mercury,  the  flrst  manned  satellite 
project,  which  is  now  well  underway,  has 
the  objectives  of  achieving  orbital  flight  and 
successful  recovery  of  a  manned  satellite 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  cnpabllltles  of  man  In  a  space 
environment.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
success,  a  reentry  vehicle  of  the  ballistic 
(nonllfting)  type  was  selected  for  this  proj- 
ect. This  vehicle  not  only  represents  the 
simplest  and  most  reliable  conflguratlon,  but 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  suf- 
flctently  light  that  It  can  be  fitted  on  an 
unmodified    IDBM   booster. 

The  Project  Mercury  satellite,  therefore, 
will  consist  of  a  capsule  which  is  launched 
into  orbit  by  the  Atlas  booster.  Within  this 
capsule,  the  man  is  supported  In  a  form- 
fitting  couch,  so  that  he  can  withstand  the 
high  acceleration  loads  during  launch  and 
reentry.  The  capsule  also  contains  a  life 
support  system  and  sufllclent  food  and  water 
for  a  1-day  period  in  space.  During  this 
period,  the  pilot's  reaction  to  space  filght 
will  be  measured,  and  data  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  ground. 

Descent  from  orbit  will  be  initiated  by  fir- 
ing small  rockets  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  flight  path.  After  the  satellite  enters  the 
atmosphere,  it  will  be  slowed  down  by  aero- 
dynamic drag.  The  frlctional  heat,  accom- 
panying this  drag,  will  be  dissipated  in  a 
heat  shield.  Once  the  capsule  has  slowed  to 
less  than  the  speed  of  sound,  a  parachute  will 
be  deployed:  a  water  landing  Is  planned, 
although  recovery  on  land  or  water  will  be 
feasible. 

The  ballistic  orbiting  vehicle  wiU  answer 
many  questions  concerning  the  effects  of 
weightlessness  of  man's  capabilities  and 
behavior  in  a  space  environment.  Such  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  before  longer  space 
flights  can  be  realized,  and  before  more  com- 
plicated tasks  can  t>e  assigned  to  the  pilot  or 
occupant. 

However,  the  ballistic  capsule  Is  not  the 
only  vehicle  suited  for  manned  space  flight. 
Because  this  vehicle  cannot  maneuver  dur- 
ing reentry,  recovery  at  a  small  preselected 
site  is  Improbable.  This  fact  places  an  added 
burden  on  the  recovery  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  decelerations  encountered  during  a 
ballistic  reentry,  although  well  within  the 
limits  of  htunan  tolerance,  are  quite  large. 
Both   of   these   drawbacks   of   the    ballistic 


vehicle  can  be  circumvented  by  following  a 
reentry  trajectory  wherein  some  aerodynamic 
lift  is  provided.  Becaiise  a  lifting  vehicle 
can  be  controlled,  recovery  at  a  definite  site 
Is  feasible.  The  maximum  deceleration  en- 
countered during  a  lifting  reentry  can  be  less 
than  2  g,  as  compared  with  8  g  for  the 
ballistic  reentry. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  lifting  reentry 
vehicle  will  be  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  study  of  man's  capabilities  in  a  space 
environment;  and  it  may  be  of  even  greater 
Importance  as  a  "shuttle"  vehicle  between 
earth  and  an  orbiting  space  science  labora- 
tory, or  as  a  vehicle  to  be  used  In  the  return 
from  moon  or  interplanetary  explorations. 

Project  Mercury  is  the  NASA's  moat  urgent 
program,  and  is  being  pursued  at  a  rate  that 
win  give  this  Nation  a  highly  rellabto 
space  vehicle  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
In  order  to  continue  our  efforts  at  the  present 
accelerated  rate,  we  are  requesting  $70  mil- 
lion for  manned  fpace  flight  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  Approximately  70  percent  of  thesa 
funds  are  required  to  complete  the  funding 
of  12  satellite  cajisules  and  of  the  Uttle  Joe. 
Redstone.  Jupiter,  and  Atlas  boosters.  Ifost 
of  the  remaining  funds  are  needed  for  filght-. 
range-,  and  recovery-operations,  for  flight 
test  models,  and  other  related  equipment. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  requested 
funds  has  been  reserved  for  studies  of  ad- 
vanced manned  satellite  vehicles. 

Contracu  in  support  of  the  Mercury  pro- 
gram have  been  place  with: 

1.  North  American  Aviation.  California. 

2.  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 
Minnesota. 

3.  Electro  Mechanical  Research,  Inc.,  Flor- 
ida. 

4.  Cook  Electric  Co..  Illinois. 

6.  Ballistic  Missile  DivUion  (Air  Fbrce). 

6.  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  (Chief  of 
Ordnance.   Armyt. 

7.  Aerolab  Development  Co.,  California. 

8.  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp..  New  Jersey. 

9.  Army  Ordnance  Missile  Command. 

10.  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  Missouri. 

11.  Radioplane.  a  division  of  Northrop 
Corp.,  California. 

Space  Renobzvox»  TECHNiQirca 
As  the  art  of  space  flight  advances,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  involving  manned 
flight,  it  will  be  desirable  to  be  able  to  exe- 
cute rendezvous  contacu  between  vehicles. 
In  particular,  it  is  visualised  that  permanent 
orbiting  manned  laboratories  will  be  essen- 
tial as  a  forerunner  to  manned  space  flight 
to  other  planeU.  These  vehicles  have  not  yet 
been  designed,  but  it  is  expected  that  they 
would  Include  technological  laboratory  fea- 
tures for  the  investigation  of  the  reliability 
of  componenU  and  equipment  intended  for 
long-duration  space  flights.  Such  perma- 
nent laboratories  will  have  to  be  resupplied 
and  remanned  from  time  to  time,  and  hence 
systems  must  be  devised  that  will  permit 
accurate  and  certain  contact  between  the 
permanent  laboratory  and  the  rendezvousing 
supply  craft. 

It  is  already  known  that  a  number  of 
major  technological  problems  must  be  solved 
before  assured  rendezvous  flights  can  t>e  ac- 
complished. Among  these  problems  are  the 
establishment  of  referencing  methods  for 
fixing  the  relative  positions  of  both  vehicles; 
the  development  of  accurate,  lightweight 
target  acquisition  equipment  that  can  be 
used  for  locating  the  space  station  or  latjora- 
tory  from  the  supply  craft;  the  develop- 
ment of  very  accurate  guidance  and  control 
systems  to  permit  the  establishment  of  very 
precise  flight  paths;  and  the  development 
of  sources  of  control  power.  It  is  anUcipated 
that  other  equally  complex  problems  will  be 
uncovered  as  soon  as  acUve  research  and 
development  of  rendesvousing  Tehicles  U 
entered  into. 

A  sum  of  $3  million  Is  being  requested  In 
fiscal  year  I860  to  initiate  studies  on  various 
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aspaeti  of  the  rendesvous  problem  and  to 
begin  early  reoearch  and  development  of 
components  that  appear  promising  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems.  This  money  will  be 
expended  through  contracts  with  industrial 
Anns  and  other  Oovemment  agencies  hav- 
ing competence  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  considering  aU 
these  items  carefully  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  approved  each,  as  did  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee desires  every  year  to  go  over  care- 
fully and  authorize  specifically  nrhatever 
scientific  progranis  are  to  be  performed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  We  want  to  follow  the 
programs  closely  and.  particularly,  we 
want  the  opportunity  to  Judge  whether 
they  are  necessary  and  productive  in  re- 
search, development,  and  exploration. 
We  want  to  be  careful  that  this  money  is 
not  spent  to  create  an  empire  encum- 
bered with  procedures,  and  redtape.  and 
short  on  results.  This  House  should  say 
to  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee that  it  wants  the  committee  to 
watch  these  programs  closely,  especially 
when  we  have  started  by  cutting  the 
administration  figures. 

CENEEAL  leave  to   EXTEND 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
now  imder  cotxsideration,  and  that  all 
Members  who  so  desire  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rscokd  on  this  important 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  86th  Congress  in  this  session 
will  make  many  appropriations  which 
are  larger,  it  will,  I  am  convinced,  make 
none  more  vital  to  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion than  the  $480,550,000  which  HR. 
7007  earmarks  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

These  funds  and  the  agency  which 
they  support  will  shape  the  course  and 
the  rate  of  progress  of  this  Nation  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  I  regard  the 
total  trimmed  in  comr~ittee  by  approxi- 
mately $4  million,  as  a  rockbottom  fig- 
ure; I  think  we  could  not  appropriate 
less  and  expect  to  achieve  the  objectives 
which  are  widely  recognized  as  vital  to 
national  security.  These  objectives  in- 
clude: 

First.  International  prestige. 

Ovemifcht,  space  developments  have 
become  the  paramount  symbol  of  tech- 
nological progress  and  national  pre- 
paredness. Other  nations  will  continue 
to  look  at  us  as  the  strongest  Nation,  or 
as  a  Nation  equal  in  strength  to  any  oth- 
er, only  as  long  as  our  progress  in  space 
equals  or  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

A  third  of  the  world's  people,  whose 
nations  stretch  across  the  underbelly  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  from  western 
Africa  to  the  eastern  Orient,  have  shaken 


the  bonds  of  colonialism  recently  and 
won  their  emancipation.  Now  largely 
neutral  in  the  East- West  power  struggle, 
this  great  bloc  of  luitions  will  be  watch- 
ing the  progress  on  both  sides  in  space 
exploration  very  closely.  They  quite 
probably  will  be  swayed  to  the  side 
which  demonstrates  a  clearcut  superi- 
ority. Certainly  they  will  be  very  im- 
pressed by  the  outcome  of  the  race  to  the 
moon. 

The  course  of  foreign  affairs  has  been 
clearly  affected  already,  and  will  be  more 
strongly  affected  in  the  future,  by  the 
progress  of  the  space  race. 

Second.  Economic  benefits. 

It  has  become  very  apparent  our  space 
effort  will  produce  economic  benefits. 
Many  experts  believe  the  benefits  will  re- 
pay the  costs  by  many  times.  The  same 
experts  believe  the  investment  will  be 
covered  easily  by  the  benefits  in  a  single 
area — weather  observation  and  control. 
We  also  will  reap  benefits  in  communica- 
tions, transportation,  mapping,  and  oth- 
er fields  too  innumerable  to  list  here. 

Some  experts  have  forecast  that  the 
space  effort  wiU  in  15  years  engage  more 
men  and  resources  than  any  other  field 
of  endeavor.  The  space  industries  al- 
ready- are  making  an  enormous  contri- 
bution to  oiu-  economy. 

In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  the 
appropriation  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  has  t>een  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
time  limitations,  there  is  not  adequate 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  pending  bill. 
However.  I  want  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment for  the  RxcoRD. 

I  am  m  favor  of  the  space  program, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  that  paragraph  against 
wliich  complaint  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas  1 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
FoRol.  I  refer  to  section  4.  which  is  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  no  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  any  period  prior  to  July 
30.  1965.  unless  previously  authorized  by  leg- 
islation hereafter  enacted  by   the  Congress. 

This  objectionable  paragraph  will 
have  a  tendency  to  slow  down  the  space 
program  and  cause  urmecessary  compli- 
cations and  difficulties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Agency  should  be  appropriated 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  out  a  program  which  seems  to 
be  sound  and  in  the  public  interest.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  objectionable 
section  was  added  and  I  hope  some  way 
may  be  found  to  eliminate  it  prior  to  the 
time  U.  bill  goes  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  I  desire  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brooks  1.  for  the 
able  presentation  he  has  made  to  support 
the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 


ministration. As  chairman  of  this,  the 
flrst  permanent  standing  committee  to  be 
created  Iv  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  1892,  he  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  a  field  which  ctiallenges  the  fu- 
ture of  us  all. 

In  fact.  I  believe  that  the  very  survival 
of  civilization  itself  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  those  agencies 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

This  morning,  our  committee  heard 
testimony  by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover 
concerning  our  educational  syston.  It 
was  disturbing  testimony.  Admiral 
Rickover  stressed  that  we  must  bear 
down  and  train  our  high  school  students 
more  rigorously  if  wc  ever  hope  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security  in  the  future. 

At  one  point.  I  stated  that  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  ease  with  which  Congress  appro- 
priates billions  of  dollars  for  missiles 
and  national  defense,  yet  how  extremely 
difficult  it  is  to  put  any  more  emphasis  on 
strengthening  our  educational  system. 
Admiral  Rickover  replied  that  the  cheap- 
est dollars  that  we  can  spend  today  are 
our  investments  in  education.  In  re- 
sponse to  another  question,  he  said  that 
waste  in  our  missile  programi  could  be 
attributable  to  faults  in  our  educational 
system. 

When  the  NASA  authorization  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  one  section  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing M. 750. 000  for  propulsion  de- 
velopment facilities.  No  site  for  this 
facility  had  been  selected,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  justify  authorization  of  such 
items  as  roads,  fencing,  site  preparations, 
and  a  water  system  when  the  sit?  had  not 
been  picked.  The  committee  voted 
imanimously  to  strike  out  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $4,750,000  in  the  biU. 

I  believe  that  our  tendency  in  Con- 
gress today  is  to  accept  too  eagerly  the 
estimates  of  the  executive  agencies  in 
the  field  of  missile  development  and  na- 
tional defense,  and  to  overlook  that  we 
might  be  making  a  better  investment  by 
spending  some  of  these  fimds  for  educa- 
tion. This  has  always  been  the  history 
of  military  appropriations  which  suffer 
in  time  of  calm,  and  are  overappropri- 
ated  in  time  of  crisis.  We  are  now  in  a 
time  of  crisis.  We  must  exercise  great 
care  as  we  move  forward  in  this  all- 
important  field. 

During  World  War  n.  we  had  the 
example  of  the  Trvmian  committee  which 
saved  the  country  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  time  of  crisis.  I  trust  that  we  in 
Congress  will  follow  this  example  in 
scrutinizing  these  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations with  the  greatest  of  care. 

In  the  case  of  the  NASA  authorization, 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  that  the  bill  received  careful 
consideration  by  the  committee.  The 
bill,  after  we  had  stricken  out  the  $4,- 
750,000  authorization,  was  reported  out 
vmanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest 
as  emphatically  as  I  know  how  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  HJl.  7007.  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  which  limits 
debate  to  40  minutes  and  prohibits  the 
offering  of  amendments. 
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Tli«  NatloDal  Aeronuatioa  axkl  8p«oe 
AdminlstntioQ  la  a  new  ageney  and  It 
la  of  th*  utmoat  Importanoe  XbaX  Mem- 
bert  <tf  ttM  Houae  know  the  full  atory  of 
wbat  la  iMTf  ooottmplated. 

Thla  bill  deala  with  the  apendlnt  of 
more  than  $480  mUUon  and  the  very 
terma  of  the  bill  give  the  Houae  Ap- 
prlatlona  Oommlttae  but  little  more 
authority  than  to  rubberstamp  thla  huge 
amount. 

I  eannot  aupport  thla  kind  of  pro- 
cedure and  wlU  vote  agalnat  the  bill.  Let 
thla  meaaure  come  back  to  the  House 
with  the  opportunity  for  adequate  de- 
bate and  the  opportunity  for  Members 
to  work  their  will  through  the  process  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  7007, 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  chaiiman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nauUca.  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
r  Mr.  Brooks  ] .  No  one  who  has  attended 
the  hearings  this  year  or  who  has  read 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  conducted 
last  year  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  McCoRMACx  ]  can  fall  to  be 
Impressed  with  the  tremendous  potential 
that  the  world  possesses  in  Its  relation- 
ship to  space. 

Man  needs  to  know  more  about  his 
environment  so  that  he  can  reasonably 
predict,  understand,  use  and  possibly 
control  factors  that  dominate  his  very 
existence.  We  are  entering  a  new  field, 
possibly  inaugurating  an  age  of  explora- 
tion that  will  dim  the  memory  of  other 
Centuries. . 

When  Columbus  began  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  had  no  Idea  of 
the  real  size  or  shape  of  the  world  In 
which  he  lived  or  of  the  lands  toward 
which  he  was  sailing.  He  and  the  brave 
men  who  followed  him  opened  up  new 
fields  of  knowledge  for  mankind.  To- 
day, man  faces  an  even  greater  chal- 
lenge. Not  only  Is  the  Moon.  Venus,  or 
Mars  within  our  reach,  but  also  those 
wide  unlimited  areas  beyond  our  solar 
system.  Although  this  challenges  our 
Imagination,  we  must  also  realize  the 
practical  advantages  which  will  result 
when  we  conquer  outer  space. 

In  one  phase  alone,  if  we  can  learn 
more  about  weather  through  the  use  of 
artificial  satellites,  it  could  mean  much 
In  protection  of  life  and  property  from 
hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  other  storms. 
In  another  phase  involving  communi- 
cations, we  could  make  available  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  unlimited  radio, 
television  and  communications  facilities. 
This  will  supplement  cables  which  will 
soon  fall  to  meet  demand  by  a  large 
margin.  Between  1960  and  1970.  the 
number  of  transoceanic  message  imlts 
Is  exi)ected  to  go  up  sevenfold.  A  single 
television  channel  Is  the  equivalent  of 
1.000  voice  units.  To  try  to  meet  this 
need  by  cables  would  be  impossibly  ex- 
pensive. Satellites  offer  an  efficient  and 
economical  solution. 

Some  may  scoff  at  the  talk  of  space 
and  the  cosmic  world.  They  regard  it 
as  blue  sky  stuff.  Admittedly,  when 
you  venture  Into  new  fields  you  cannot 
be  sure  that  your  compass  Is  always 
reliable  and  you  cannot  know  If  the 
guideposts  are  planted  squarely. 


But  let  me  aaaure  you  that  thla  com- 
mittae  has  not  pitMdded  a  blank  check 
aa  the  fiylng  carpet  for  the  conquest  of 
outer  apace.  The  requeaU  for  funda 
wtrt  itven  thoroui h  acruUny.  The  en- 
tire committee  waa  broken  down  Into 
aubcommltteee  and  each  of  these  sub- 
oommltteea  held  hearlnra  on  every 
phase  of  the  Itema  requeated  within  the 
admlnlatraUon  budget.  When  these 
hearings  were  completed,  the  committee 
had  eliminated  over  $5  million  of  the 
amounts  requested. 

Although  we  must  have  faith  In  the 
programs  which  our  scientists  have  aet 
before  us — and  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  men  are  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious Americans— the  taxpayer  can  feel 
confident  that  this  most  necessary  pro- 
gram has  been  set  up  as  economically  as 
Is  feasible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr,  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  ven- 
ture into  space  represents  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era  for  man  will  soon  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 
Our  country  has  accepted  the  challenge 
of  this  age  and  the  bill  which  is  before 
this  Congress  represents  evidence  of  our 
efforts  to  translate  the  acceptance  of  that 
challenge  into  a  national  effort.  This  bill 
which  is  before  us  asks  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $480,550,000.  money  which 
represents  an  investment  upon  which  we 
can  rightly  expect  great  returns.  The 
return  of  which  we  speak  and  think  is  not 
necessarily  measured  in  doUai-s,  but 
rather  In  terms  of  national  security,  pres- 
tige, and  advancement  for  these  United 
States. 

We  are  forced  to  think  In  terms  of  se- 
curity not  Just  because  of  the  rapid  rate 
with  which  Russia  Is  advancing  but  be- 
cause of  the  avowed  interest  of  this  Na- 
tion to  impose  upon  the  world  the  yoke  of 
communism.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  within  minutes  that  nntlon  could  de- 
stroy us  Just  as  we  could  destroy  them. 
To  advance  In  the  field  of  science  and 
astronautics  will  be  the  greatest  deter- 
rent for  such  a  happening  we  can  have. 
We  know  that  if  we  are  to  be  secure  and 
feel  secure— the  latter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance— we  must  stand  on  the  principle 
of  scientific  achlevemmt  This  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  the  sum  of 
$480,550,000  Is  a  means  of  providing  the 
material  resources  through  which  we 
might  attain  that  security. 

We  think  also  In  terms  of  prestige  for 
It  is  imporUnt  that  the  United  States 
demonstrate  to  the  free  world  that  a  free 
enterprl.se  nation  can  out  perform,  out 
produce,  and  advance  quicker  and 
further  in  these  technical  fields  than 
can  any  enslaved  and  regimented  nation. 
We  are  Interested  in  maintaining  our 
prestige  because  we  thus  strengthen  our 
relationship  with  the  free  world.  We  re- 
alize that  this  prestige  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  these  dollars  but  we  believe 
that  prestige  will  result  when  our  great 
minds  are  given  the  tools  and  material 
with  which  to  work  and  achie-e. 

We  think  in  terms  of  advancement  be- 
cause America's  curiosity  and  Imagma- 
tlon  do  not  want  to  feel  the  restraint  of 
minds  which  think  only  In  terms  of  the 
status  quo.  The  new  discoveries  which 
have  already  revealed  themselves  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  mere  sampling  of  space  indicate 


that  we  hare  great  thlnta  in  store  for  ua. 
This  adrnncement  telle  ua  that  the  aatel- 
lite  will  aid  man  in  hla  fight  aindnat  the 
elements,  and  open  new  roada  In  the  field 
of  world  oommunlcatlona.  The  aelcntlata 
tell  \X9,  that  theee  are  but  a  email  part  of 
the  advancementa  we  are  about  to  make 
aa  the  universe  becomea  our  teatlng 
ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Amerlca'a 
role  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  new 
area  for  that  role  is  that  of  leadership, 
leadership  which  will  carry  the  free 
world  to  new  heights  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly- disapprove  this  auspension  of  rulea 
procedure  where  we  take  20  minutes  for 
and  against  to  authorize  a  $480  million 
appropriation.  The  Committee  on 
Space  and  Astionautics  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  this  House  to  explain  thla  bill 
and  to  answer  questions.  The  committee 
under  suspension  of  rules  Is  falling  to  do 
this  and  in  .so  doing  is  denying  needed 
information  to  all  the  Members.  It  doea 
no  good  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Pulton]  said,  to  put  the  ex- 
planation in  full  in  the  Rxcoro  aa  if  It 
has  been  said,  because  It  comes  too  late 
to  affect  the  debate  and  the  vote. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  fMr  Rhodes)  for  asking  for  a 
roUcall  vote,  so  that  we  can  at  least  read 
the  Record  to  learn  the  Information  we 
should  have  been  given  during  debate. 
Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  proper  parlia- 
mentary rules  followed,  particularly  on 
so  new  and  complicated  a  matter  as 
space  and  astronautics?  Finally,  where 
are  the  liberals  who  are  always  so  quick 
on  other  oocaslon.s  to  decry  any  denial 
of  rights  to  people?  Why  are  they  not 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  free  and  open 
discussion  In  this  new  and  technical 
field?  Surely,  the  people  and  we.  their 
repre:>entatlves.  ought  to  have  a  full  de- 
bate on  thU  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bin. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  thla  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  insists.  I  ask  unanimous 
content  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill,  which  the  administration  Is 
very  anxious  to  have  passed,  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1960 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Uie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7175)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoiu 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 


and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mlnneaota  (Mr.  ANDnaaifl  and  myaelf. 

The  SPBAXKR.  la  there  objection  to 
the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from  Mla- 
slsslM>lf 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queatlon  la  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  lentleman 
from  lilaaiaalppi. 

The  motion  waa  acreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Houae  reeolved  Itaelf 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  7175,  with 
Mr  .KXLOAT  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  blU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myaelf  10  minute*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  present  a  number  of  these  bills 
during  the  years.  I  think  this  tUne  our 
subcommittee  has  faced  one  of  the  most 
trying  times  In  which  to  bring  about  a 
balance  between  the  various  activities 
and  provide  the  proper  funds  for  this 
large  and  great  Department.  I  have 
had  numerous  Members  come  to  me  and 
ask  me  what  the  total  funds  for  the  De- 
partment are  and  what  the  total  cut 
for  the  various  activities  Is.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  advised  them  that  this  commit- 
tee has  worked  as  hard  as  it  knew  how 
to  point  out  that  ail  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  being  placed  into  one 
common  fund. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  large  number  of  activities  which  are 
not  readily  chargeable  to  American 
agriculture  aa  such.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  control  of  various 
programa  that  are  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  thla  country.  It  la 
chargeable  with  funda  for  such  activi- 
ties as  meat  inspection  and  disease  and 
pest  control.  In  this  bill  are  funda  for 
the  general  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which,  in  turn,  cover  all  the 
various  activities  that  are  required  by 
a  nation  as  big  as  ours,  to  see  to  it  that 
not  only  this  year  but  in  the  years  to 
come  there  is  adequate  food  and  fiber 
for  a  growing  population.  Not  only 
does  the  Department  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  those  activities,  but 
there  are  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  handle  lending  programs. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  the  agency  through  which 
loans  are  made  for  REA  and  for  various 
rural  housing  and  production  programs. 

Those  are  programs  in  which  criteria 
must  be  met  by  the  applicant  and  where 
there  must  be  repayment  with  interest. 
Those  are  to  be  found  in  this  bill. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
have  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  huge  Corporation  was  set  up  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  various  other  activities.  The 
Congress  felt  that  we  needed  a  corporate 
entity  so  that  it  could  act  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Congress.  And 
yet  because  It  Is  a  corporation,  with  a 
board  of  directors  which  can  make  decl- 


alona  and  buy  and  aeU  and  do  thoae  var- 
ioua  thinga,  it  haa  been  uaed  repeatedly 
by  the  Oovemment.  both  under  thla  ad- 
mlniatr»Uon  and  preceding  adminlatra* 
tlona,  aa  the  vehicle  for  doing  a  myriad 
of  aotivltiea  which  could  be  done  better 
through  a  corporate  aetup  than  In  any 
other  way. 

Thua  we  find.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
big  part  of  the  foreign-aid  program— the 
Public  Law  480  program— haa  been  han- 
dled through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration because  that  was  the  best  way 
in  which  to  do  It.  And  yet  when  we  bring 
this  appropriation  bill  here  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  we  include 
funda  for  reimbursement  of  CCC  for  this 
aid  to  our  foreign  policy.  And  we  find, 
and  proF>erly  so.  in  this  program,  the 
restoration  of  capital  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  price  supiwrt  pro- 
grama. 

If  you  will  check  those  activities,  as 
we  have  tried  to  do  In  our  report.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  see  that  at  least  56 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  in  this 
bill  are  for  activities  that  are  not  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  American  agriculture, 
except  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  some 
of  these  Federal  programs  have  benefits 
to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public. 

Our  committee  has  tried  to  recognize 
that  this  is  a  growing  country.  We  have 
tried  to  recognize  that,  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  years  that  the  United  States  has 
been  in  existence,  we  have  wasted  more 
natural  resources  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  any  nation  in  history. 

When  you  sit  on  our  committee  and 
learn  of  the  acres  and  acres  of  land  that 
will  no  longer  serve  to  produce  many 
types  of  agricultural  products  because 
the  soil  is  diseased ;  when  you  learn  that 
we  have  given  up  the  chestnut  tree  and 
are  in  the  process  of  losing  our  oak  trees; 
yes,  when  you  learn  of  the  inroads  that 
disease  and  pests  are  making  in  this 
great  country  of  ours,  you  realize  that 
the  fight  of  the  folks  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Joined  in  by  others,  to 
keep  these  inroads  from  becoming 
greater  and  greater,  is  a  continuing 
problem  and  not  a  short-range  problem. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman;  we  have  tried  in 
this  bill  to  give  a  degree  of  balance  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  public,  to  the 
absolute  necessity  that  we  keep  the  peo- 
ple of  the  future  supplied  with  food  and 
fiber.  And  in  that  we  have  tried  to  listen 
to  our  colleagues  and  others  who  are 
Interested,  and  who  recognize  that  spe- 
cific and  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  local  problems  that  need  extra 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  a  won- 
derful subcommittee.  They  are  all  line 
gentlemen.  Interested  in  the  American 
taxpayer,  the  American  people,  and  in 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  because  it  is 
a  major  part  of  the  three  broad  divisions 
of  our  American  people.  We  have  tried 
to  bring  together  our  concerted  views  to 
see  to  it,  within  the  limits  of  what  we 
could  make  available  under  present  con- 
ditions, that  attention  be  given  to  these 
various  and  increasing  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  a  bill  that 
in  siun  total  has  been  reduced  about  $142 
million  from  the  funds  requested.    A 


major  part  of  that  culminates  from  dla- 
cuaalona  that  we  have  had  here  in  the 
Congreaa  concerning  the  farm  program 
and  apeolfically  the  handling  of  baalo 
commodltlea.  And  remember  thla,  that 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  the  so-called  baalc  com- 
modltlea and  other  commodltlea  which 
ahould  be  deacrlbod  aa  the  difference  be- 
tween storables  and  nonatorablea.  If 
you  have  a  huge  carryover  of  cotton  in 
one  year,  that  will  last  50  years  and  be  in 
the  way  of  49  new  cropa.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  an  oversupply  of  pota- 
toes, citrus,  or  strawberries,  however  big 
it  is  one  year,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  not  be  in  your  way  the  next  year. 

But  be  that  aa  it  may,  for  atorable 
commodities,  price  supports  were  based 
upon  holding  production  in  line  with  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets.  I  have 
made  speech  after  speech,  year  after 
year  on  this  floor  pointing  out  that, 
while  the  basic  law  created  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  commodities  by  loans 
and  purchases,  It  also  contemplated  that 
they  would  sell  so  as  to  retam  to  the 
American  farmer  world  markets.  Year 
after  year  I  pointed  out  that  law.  In  the 
hearing  this  year  the  Secretary  agreed, 
and  you  will  find  I  make  reference  to  it 
in  my  report,  that  they  have  always  had 
this  authority  to  sell  in  world  markets 
without  regard  to  domestic  price  support 
levels.   You  will  find  it  in  his  own  words. 

In  thla  bill  we  have  tried  to  require  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  do 
what  it  was  Intended  to  do  to  start  with. 
It  was  intended  that  thla  huge  Corpora- 
tion get  Its  money  to  operate  its  activi- 
ties to  the  fullest  extent  possible  from 
the  receipts  from  commodltlea  which  it 
sold.  In  1953, 1954,  and  1955  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  follow  that  policy.  In  that 
period  the  holdings  of  this  Corporation. 
Its  payments  for  storage  and  all  the  rest 
greatly  inci^eased.  In  1956  our  Govern- 
ment changed  this  policy  and  started 
selling  those  commodities  and  we  have 
been  very  proud  of  it  since.  But,  in  1958 
and  1959  once  more  this  Corporation  re- 
verted to  holding  our  cotton  about  \\k 
cents  above  the  world  markets.  Thus. 
Instead  of  selling  a  million  or  2  million 
bales  of  cotton  and  having  the  receipts 
on  which  to  operate,  the  Corporation  has 
come  to  the  Congress  for  cash  with 
which  to  operate  and  in  this  bill  we  have 
failed  to  restore  $100  million  requested 
for  restoration  of  capital  impairment  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
other  words,  if  they  will  sell  these  com- 
modities in  line  with  what  the  law  di- 
rects, and  I  cite  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  that  point  and.  may  I  say.  the 
Secretary  has  assured  us  he  will  do  that, 
through  the  means  of  getting  cash  for 
this  cotton,  they  should  be  able  to  make 
up  this  $100  million. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  into  line.  Many 
of  you  have  read  rep>orts  as  to  how  this 
program  has  been  handled  in  a  good 
many  areas.  But.  this  program  is  of- 
fered to  you  as  a  means  of  bringing  this 
production  into  line.  Yet.  all  of  our  in- 
vestigations show  that  frequently  the 
payments  liave  been  made  for  the  wrong 
purpose. 
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We  have  tried  to  write  into  law  a  pro- 
vision that  will  protect  us  against  that. 

May  I  say  one  thlngr  further  that  per- 
haps you  will  be  interested  in.  This 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  many  of  us  have  held  the  Secre- 
tary responsible  for  aggravating  the 
problem.  The  Secretary,  in  turn.  I  am 
afraid,  has  felt  It  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  an  appropriate  law. 
It  has  been  difficult  in  the  heated  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  to  determine  ex- 
actly where  we  stand.  So  i»'e  asked  the 
Secretary  if  he  would,  with  tlie  aid  of  the 
lawyers,  write  out  for  the  committee,  so 
there  would  not'  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing, what  changes  he  wanted  in  exist- 
ing law.  He  acceded  to  our  request  and 
ftlJ;  you  will  find  in  the  hearings  his  rec- 

W^  ommendations  for  wheat,  tobacco,  pea- 

nuts, Public  Law  480.  and  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.    That  is  in  the  hearings. 

Needless  to  say.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him,  but  I  want  to  express  here  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  willingness  to 
spell  out  in  print  exactly  where  he  stands. 
It  does  clear  the  air  to  that  extent.  Per- 
haps, with  that  start,  we  can  bring  these 
things  together  and  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  just  where  we  can  go. 

Mr.    COOLEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRITTEN.     I  yield. 
tir.  COOLEY.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
—  the  recommendation  the  Seci-etary  made 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  givMi 
more  discretionary  power  over  fixing  the 
price  support  levels  for  the  several  com- 
modities? 

Mr.   WHTTTEN.     May   I  say   to   the 
gentleman  that  that  certainly  is  true. 
We  recognize  the  worthy  end  that  the 
Secretary   frequently    mentions,    and    I 
subscribe  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  does.    But 
I  never  could  personally  determine  how 
he  would  reach  his  determinations  and 
recommendations.     The  bill  which  he 
submitted  spells  out  our  request  and  we 
put  it  In  the  hearing;  after  all.  it  is  up 
to  the   legislative  committee  so  far  as 
doing  anything  about  it.  which  I  made 
quite  clear  at   the  time.     For  wheat, 
peanuts,  and  tobacco  he  wants  authority 
_„- —        to  reduce  price  supports  at  his  discretion 
to  as  low  as  75  percent  of  average  prices 
for  the  previous  3  years.    He  asked  for 
an  increase  in  Public  Law  480.  which 
after  all  is  an  adjunct  of  foreign  aid. 
and  he  wants  an  increase  for  conserva- 
tion  reserves,   which    I   do   not   think 
/  touches  production  top  side  or  bottom. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  if  you  accept  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations,  you  would  not 
reduce  overall  production  because  the 
record,  as  indicated  in  your  report,  shows 
that  increased  production  has  always 
resulted  In  the  lowering  of  prices. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  express 
again  my  appreciation  to  the  Secretary 
for  submitting  his  views,  because  now 
we  can  see  where  we  are  and  start  from 
there.  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  help 
to  solve  the  situation  If  it  was  adopted 
tomorrow,  however. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  for  making  it  very  em- 


phatic at  the  outset  of  this  report  that 
agriculture  today  is  being  charged  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
should  not  be  charged  against  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  note  In  your  bill  and 
In  the  report  you  have  restored  funds 
that  we  think  are  needed  in  the  water- 
shed program  and  in  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program.  I  see  in  the  report  that 
you  expect  to  restore  the  program  to  the 
full  extent.  If  the  gentleman  remembers, 
last  year  after  the  bill  was  finished  it 
carried  additional  funds  which  would 
have  permitted  a  $5  million  program  of 
planning,  but  for  some  reason  the  De- 
partment saw  fit  to  cut  that  to  $4,700,000, 
and  this  year  recommended  that  it  be 
cut  further  to  $4,300,000.  The  commit- 
tee. I  understand,  has  restored  the  full 
amount  of  funds  and  the  report  Instructs 
the  Department  that  the  planning  pro- 
gram go  ahead  on  the  $5  million  basis. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  do  not  say  it  quite 
as  strongly  as  the  gentleman  has.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  Department  has 
slowed  down  on  its  plaraiing  work,  be- 
cause they  have  slowed  down  on  the  con- 
struction work  to  the  point  where  they 
have  construction  work  ahead.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  planning  should  proceed 
faster  than  construction. 

We  have  tried  in  this  bill  to  provide 
planning  money  and  construction  money, 
and  we  strongly  urge  them  to  proceed 
at  a  rate  that  will  take  them  along  faster 
in  both  fields. 

Mr.  STEED.  Last  year  in  your  report 
on  the  item  of  research  I  believe  you  in- 
structed them  to  make  certain  studies 
and  come  back  this  year  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  the  study  showed 
was  practical. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tleman's strong  interest  in  that  field. 
The  committee  waited  until  the  last  day 
of  the  hearings,  hoping  to  get  recom- 
mendations from  the  Department.  In- 
stead all  that  was  ever  done  was  to  have 
an  additional  committee  which  brought 
together  a  compilation,  you  might  say, 
of  what  would  be  needed  and  what  would 
be  desired  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  covers  some  hundred-odd  facilities. 
We  have  yet  to  receive  any  concrete 
recommendation,  but  we  have  asked  the 
Department  to  submit  It  as  soon  as  they 
can.    We  have  not  had  anything  so  far. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  hope  you  will  have 
something  from  them  very  soon. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  I  want,  also,  to  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  the  bill  they  have 
brought  before  the  House.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  It  In  its  entirety, 
but,  certainly,  some  features  of  It  are 
very  well  thought  out  and  very  properly 
put  in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  In  regard  to  the  ACP  program. 


As  I  read  the  committee  report  X  find 
nothing  in  the  report  on  what  we  usually 
define  as  an  annual  practice  within  the 
ACP  program.  Am  I  correct  in  my  In- 
terpretation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  say  what  is  considered  annual  and 
what  is  not.  There  are  many  categories 
involved  in  this  program.  I  say  again, 
you  have  a  national  catalog  of  practices 
that  are  available  within  the  State.  A 
similar  catalog  of  practices  is  available 
within  the  county.  From  that  the 
farmer,  who  In  the  end  is  the  one  mostly 
involved,  selects  that  progrsun  which  he 
thinks  would  be  best  fitted  to  his  land. 
There  are  plenty  of  chances  for  things 
to  be  included  that  should  not  be.  but  it 
seems  adequate  on  the  local  level,  where 
the  farmer,  in  the  final  analysis,  select* 
the  practice  he  thinks  most  important 
for  his  land.  The  farmer,  after  all.  has 
to  put  up  his  own  labor  and  usually  about 
the  same  amotint  of  money.  Actually, 
we  have  left  the  program  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  a  job  well 
done.  This  agriculture  program  is  a 
meet  difficult  program  to  coi>e  with  and 
the  committee,  in  my  opinion,  has  done 
a  good  Job.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
the  committee  for  what  they  did  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Now  to  continue.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  other  programs  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

AGKICTTLTUmAL   RKSXAKCH    SKIVICX 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
conducts  the  jiroductlon  and  utilization 
research  of  the  Department — except 
forestry  research— and  the  inspection, 
disease  and  pest  control,  and  eradication 
work  a.<wociated  with  this  research. 

The  committee  recommends  $63,961,590 
for  the  coming  year  for  the  research 
activities  of  this  agency,  which  is  $278,410 
less  than  the  budget  estimate.  This  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  $1,250,000  over  funds 
provid  d  for  fiscal  year  1959,  as  follows: 
$200,000  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities  at  the  National  Arbo- 
retum :  $600,000  to  construct  facilities  for 
crops  research  at  Logan.  Utah;  $200,000 
for  research  on  cotton  mechanization 
and  ginning  at  the  Delta  Experiment 
Station,  and  $50,000  for  quality  evalua- 
tion at  Clemson,  S.C;  $100,000  for  vari- 
ous special  needs,  including  research  to 
meet  the  problems  of  mushrooms,  re- 
search on  grapevine  virus  diseases,  re- 
search on  diseases  of  hogs,  and  expanded 
research  on  soil  and  water  conservation; 
and  $100,000  for  additional  research  on 
the  utilization  of  com  and  grain 
sorghums. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  National 
Arboretum  will  complete  a  long-range 
program  of  Improvements  to  make  the 
facilities  of  the  arboretum  fully  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  These  Im- 
provements Include  the  completion  of 
greenhouses,  entranceways,  grading,  foot 
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paths,  trails,  the  eonstructioi  of  two 
residences,  and  a  floodwall  along  Hlckey 
Creek.  Oonstaoiction  of  the  headquar- 
ters office  and  laboratory  building  will 
be  proposed  at  a  later  time. 

The  $600,000  recommended  for  a  new 
laboratory  at  Logan,  Utah,  covers  plans, 
specifications,  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  facilities  needed  to  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  research  on  sugar  beets, 
nematodes,  forage  and  range  plants,  and 
new  crops  In  the  Intermountain  Area. 
The  property  used  for  many  years  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  sugar  beet  research  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  to  be  sold  on 
Jime  30.  1960.  The  new  facilities  pro- 
vided herein  are  needed  to  replace  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Laboratory  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  research  programs. 

The  demand  for  increased  efficiency  In 
the  cotton  industry  has  led  to  many 
technical  improvements  In  cotton  pro- 
duction, harvesting,  ginning,  and  spin- 
ning. These  new  developments,  however, 
have  brought  with  them  some  serious 
problems.  For  example,  mechanical 
harvesters  gather  substantial  amounts  of 
trash  ajid  foreign  matter  with  the  pick- 
ing of  cotton.  Also,  the  use  of  heat  at 
the  gin  to  dry  cotton,  coupled  with  clean- 
ing machines,  frequently  breaks  and 
damages  the  fibers.  The  committee  has 
included  $250,000  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  research  designed  to  improve  the 
handling  of  cotton  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
cotton  products. 

For  plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest 
control,  a  total  of  $48,340,600  is  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1960,  a  decrease  of 
$769,400  in  the  budget  estimate  and  a 
decrease  of  $4,472,100  below  the  1959 
appropriation.  The  amount  recom- 
mended includes  Increases  of  $152,900  for 
control  of  the  soybean  cyst  nematode 
and  $400,000  for  eradication  of  vesicular 
exanthema  of  swine.  The  amount  ap- 
proved also  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
$5  million  In  the  brucellosis  program 
and  a  transfer  of  leasing  costs  of  $25,000 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  soybean  cyst  nematode  was  first 
discovered  In  North  Carolina  In  1954. 
Infestations  have  now  spread  to  22  coun- 
ties in  Arkansas.  Kentucky.  Mississippi. 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia.  Soybeans  are  being  grown 
on  24  million  acres  this  year  in  the 
United  States  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  crop  Is  approximately  $1  billion.  In 
view  of  the  spread  of  this  infestation 
and  In  view  of  the  value  of  the  crop  in- 
volved, the  committee  has  provided  the 
Increase  listed  above.  This  will  enable 
the  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the 
affected  States,  to  conduct  surveys  as  to 
the  extent  of  Infestation,  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral quarantines  to  prevent  further 
spread,  and  to  encourage  adoption  of 
farm  practices  to  hold  the  infestation 
to  a  minimum. 

Vesicular  exanthema  is  a  highly  in- 
fectious disease  of  swine  which  is  most 
often  spread  by  contact  with  infected 
swine,  contaminated  shipping  and  han- 
dling facilities,  or  the  feeding  of  raw  gar- 
bage. This  disease  reached  emergency 
proportions  in  1953  and  the  Department 
has  been  in  the  process  of  eradicating 
it  since  that  tima.    Wtiile  it  has  been 
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almost  enUrely  eradicated,  some  funds 
are  needed  next  year  to  maintain  a  small 
force  to  discover  new  cases  promptly 
and  to  stamp  out  infection  before  it 
spreads.  In  the  past,  the  program  has 
been  financed  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  believed  preferable  to  finance 
It  in  the  future  by  direct  appropriation, 
since  the  program  has  no  connection 
with  activities  of  that  organization. 

For  meat  inspection,  the  committee 
recommends  the  sum  of  $21,135,100  for 
1960.  This  is  an  increase  of  $350,000  over 
funds  available  for  1959.  It  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $339,900  m  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1959,  approved  August  27,  1958,  pro- 
vided an  additional  $1,750,000  to  meet 
the  increasing  workload  of  this  activity. 
That  appropriation  covered  operations 
for  only  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
The  increase  set  forth  above  is  provided 
to  cover  a  full  12  montlis'  cost  in  fiscal 
year  1960. 

An  appropriation  of  $31,803,708  is 
recommended  for  grants  to  State  experi- 
ment stations  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This 
amount,  which  Ls  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate, includes  $31,553,708  for  payments 
to  States  and  $250,000  for  the  penalty 
mail  costs  of  this  program. 

VICB 
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The  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  of  the  Department  aids  in  making 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  and  practical  Information 
on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  encourages  the  use 
of  such  information.  The  work  la  car- 
ried on  by  incorporating  research  re- 
sults, technological  ^vancements.  and 
other  facts  of  the  Department,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  the  experiment 
stations  into  a  national  educational  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  means  by  which 
people  can  solve  their  farm,  home,  mar- 
keting and  related  problems.  The  Ex- 
tension Service  is  financed  frwn  Federal, 
State,  coimty  and  local  sources,  and  the 
use  of  funds  provided  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States.  The  funds  are  used 
within  the  States  for  employment  of 
State  specialists,  county  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents.  4-H  Club  agents, 
and  others  who  conduct  among  rural 
people  joint  educational  proirrams 
adapted  to  local  problems  and  conditions. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $53,715,000 
is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is 
the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1959,  prior  to  transfers 
to  various  other  programs  of  the  De- 
partment to  cover  increased  pay  costs, 
as  authorized  by  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1959. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $5,674^75  is 
included  in  the  bill  for  1960  for  retire- 
ment. The  increase  of  $195,000  over  the 
1959  appropriation  is  provided  to  cover 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  x-etire- 
ment  fund. 

It  is  estimated  that  State  and  county 
funds  will  increase  by  $4  million  in  1960 
and  that  75  percent  of  this  will  be  used 
for  salaries  of  additional  extension 
agents.  Since  all  extension  agents  are 
joint  employees  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cooperating  land-grant 
institutions,  and  are  covered  by  the  pro- 


visions of  the  civU  service  retirement 
fund,  additional  Federal  retirement  con-  . 
tributions  will  be  required  for  the  addi- 
tional agents  expected  to  be  employed 
with  State  and  local  funds. 

The  committee  recommends  the  fullr 
budget  estimate  of  $2,491,307  for  penalty 
mail  costs  of  State  extension  directors 
and  coimty  extension  agents  during  the  > 
commg  year,  as  authorized  by  law.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  pro- 
vides the  leadership,  counsel  and  assist- 
ance to  the  extension  services  in  the  49 
States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  An 
.appropriation  of  $2,242,540  is  approved 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  is  available  for  1959,  and  is 
$16,255  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

FARMBt   COOFBL&TIVX   SEKTICZ 

This  Service  conducts  research,  ad- 
visory and  educational  work  with  cooper- 
atives on  problems  of  organizations,  fi- 
nancing, management  policies,  merchan- 
dising, costs,  efficiency,  and  membership, 
to  help  farmers  who  are  members  of  such 
organizations  improve  the  operations  of 
their  businesses.  It  cooperates  with  the 
Extension  Service,  land-grant  colleges, 
banks  for  cooperatives.  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  other  agencies 
to  bring  about  better  understanding  and 
application  of  sound  cooperative  princi- 
ples and  practices.  The  Service  also  ad-  ' 
vises  other  Federal  agencies  on  problems 
relating  to  agricultural  cooperatives. 

•nie  sum  of  $615,800  is  recommended 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  the 
same  amouat  as  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1959,  and  is  a  reduction  of 
$4,200  in  the  budget  estimate. 

SOtL    CONSEBVAnON    SDtVICB 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  assists 
soil  conservation  districts  and  other  co- 
operators  in  bringing  about  physical  ad- 
justments in  land  use  that  will  conserve 
soil  and  water  resources,  provide  for  agri- 
cultural production  on  a  sustained  basis, 
and  reduce  dam.age  by  floods  and  sedi- 
mentation. The  Service  also  develops 
and  carries  out  special  drainage,  irriga- 
ticm,  flood  prevention,  and  watershed 
protection  activities  in  cooperation  with 
soil  conservation  districts,  watershed 
groups,  and  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  having  related  responsibilities. 

The  committee  has  provided  $82,322.- 
000  for  the  coming  year,  an  increase  of 
$1,250,000  in  the  budget  estimate  and  an 
increai.e  of  $1,760,400  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1959,  for  conservation 
operations. 

It  is  estimated  that  30  new  districts 
will  be  organized  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  that  an  additional  25  districts 
will  be  formed  during  fiscal  year  1960. 
As  has  been  the  case  each  year  in  recent 
years,  no  additional  funds  were  included 
In  the  1960  budget  to  cover  the  staffing 
of  new  districts  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Without  such  additional  funds, 
the  needs  of  the  new  districts  would  have 
to  be  met  by  the  transfer  of  technicians 
from  existing  districts,  which  would 
spread  existing  personnel  thinner. 

The  basic  law  guarantees  the  services 
of  soil  conservation  experts  to  all  dis- 
tricts,   both    new    and    existing    ones. 
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Tlierefore.  the  cwnmlttec  has  provided 
additional  funds  for  next  year  to  assure 
adequate  ajssistance  to  all  of  the  2,861 
districts  expected  to  be  in  existence  by 
June  30,  1960,  and  to  meet  the  needs  in 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  work. 

The  bill  carries  $25,500,000  for  water- 
shed protection  and  $18  million  for  flood 
prevention,  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  represents  an 
Increase  in  the  budget  estimates  of  $5Mt 
million  for  watershed  protection  and 
$3  million  for  flood  prevention. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  local  interest  continues  to 
grow  in  the  watershed  program.  Dvu-ing 
1958  fiscal  year  175  new  applications  for 
watershed  project  assistance  were  re- 
ceived from  local  sponsors,  bringing  to 
887  the  total  received  as  of  June  30.  1958. 
These  applications  cover  over  69  million 
acres  of  watershed  lands  in  47  States 
and   Territories.    As   of   December    12, 

1958.  an  additional  121  new  applications 
have  been  received   in  the  fiscal  year 

1959.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
1,337  project  applications  will  be  imder 
consideration  by  June  30,  1960. 

Watershed  needs,  judged  by  this  will- 
ingness of  local  organizations  to  partici- 
pate, far  exceeds  that  of  the  Great  Plains 
program,  for  which  a  budget  increase  was 
requested.  Therefore,  funds  for  water- 
shed projects  have  been  restored  by  the 
committee  to  the  1959  level.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  conunittee  that  planning 
funds  be  restored  in  full  also. 

For  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  accompanying  bill  Includes 
$7Vi  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  $5  million  in  the 
budget  estimate  and  is  a  decrease  of 
$2V^  million  below  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1959. 

The  participation  in  this  program  has 
not  been  as  large  as  originally  projected 
by  the  Department.  In  fiscal  year  1958. 
only  $5,636,148  was  obligated  for  this 
purpose,  leaving  an  unused  balance  of 
over  $4  million  available  for  fiscal  year 
1959,  in  addition  to  the  1959  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million.  As  of  March  31, 
1959,  only  $7,095,531  of  the  $14,373,853 
available  for  1959  had  been  committed. 
At  this  rate  of  obligation,  a  large  carry- 
over balance  of  fimds  will  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1960  in  addition  to  the  new 
appropriation  of  $7,500,000  Included  in 
the  bill.  Thus,  between  $10  million  and 
$12,500,000  will  probably  be  available  in 
1960  for  this  program. 

AORICTTLTUKAI.    CONSKRVATION    PBOCBAM 

The  purposes  of  this  program  include 
restoring  and  improving  soil  fertility,  re- 
ducing erosion  caused  by  water  and 
wind,  and  consenrtng  water  on  the  land. 
To  effectuate  these  purposes,  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  offers 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  carrying  out 
approved  soil  building  and  soil  and  water 
conserving  practices  on  their  farms. 
The  Federal  assistance  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  performing  the  prac- 
tice. The  farmer  bears  the  balance  of 
the  cost — 50  percent  on  the  average — 
and  in  addition  supplies  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  practice. 

An  appropriation  of  $241,500,000.  the 
full  budget  estimate,  is  recommended  for 


fiscal  year  1960  to  meet  the  cimunit- 
ments  for  cost-sharing  practices  applied 
throughout  the  country  under  the  1959 
program  authorization  of  $250  million. 
The  amount  recommended  is  estimated 
to  be  the  full  amount  needed  to  meet  the 
commitments  due  under  the  1959  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  advance  program  authoriza- 
tion of  $250  million  for  1960.  The  budg- 
et proposed  to  reduce  this  authorization 
to  $100  million  for  1960.  a  reduction  of 
$150  million  in  the  amount  which  has 
been  carried  in  the  bill  each  year  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  since  1953  that  a  substantial  cut  of 
this  nature  has  been  proposed  by  the 
budget. 

The  committee  received  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  again  this  year 
from  "dirt  farmers,"  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  others,  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. This  testimony,  which  appears  in 
part  4  of  this  year's  hearings,  contains 
convincing  evidence  as  to  the  real  value 
of  this  program  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Approximately  1^  million  farmers 
participate  in  this  program  each  year. 
This  is  about  25  percent  of  all  farming 
units  in  the  Nation.  In  comparison, 
there  are  less  than  125,000  participants 
in  the  conservation  reserve  program — 
soil  bank — for  which  the  budget  pro- 
poses an  advance  program  authoiizatlon 
of  $375  million  for  1960. 

AOBICULTUSAL    MAKKnTNO    SCRVICS 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
aids  in  advancing  the  orderly  and  effi- 
cient marketing  and  the  effective  distri- 
bution of  products  from  the  Nation's 
farms.  The  domestic  marketing  and 
distribution  fimctions  of  the  Department 
are  centered  in  this  Service.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  also  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  all  statistical  work  of 
the  Department.  The  functions  of  the 
Service  include  the  following :  Marketing 
research:  analyses  of  economic  data; 
crop  and  livestock  estimates;  market 
news  services;  ln.spection.  grading,  class- 
ing, and  standardization  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; freight  rate  services;  regulatory 
activities ;  cooperative  programs  in  mar- 
keting; the  school  limch  program;  re- 
moval of  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; and  marketing  agreements  and 
orders. 

An  appropriation  of  $39,907,100  is  pro- 
posed for  1960.  including  $15,044,500  for 
marketing  research  and  agricultural 
estimates  and  $24,862,600  for  marketing 
services.  The  amounts  recommended 
are  $1,990,400  over  the  1959  appropria- 
tion and  are  a  reduction  of  $2,152,900  In 
the  budget  estimates. 

A  reduction  of  $294,600  has  been  made 
in  the  marketing  research  activities  of 
this  organization.  While  the  consumer 
preference  studies  have  been  of  value  in 
the  past,  the  committee  feels  that  this 
work  should  be  sus];}ended  for  the  coming 
year  to  provide  funds  for  what  appear 
to  be  more  lu-gent  needs  elsewhere. 

The  increase  provided  for  marketing 
services  includes  $45,000  to  cover  higher 
rates  approved  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications  Commission  for  leased   tele- 


type facilities  for  market  news  servlcea. 
$2  million  to  provide  service  under  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  on  a  full 
year  basis,  $250,000  for  administration 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  less 
a  deduction  of  $33,967  for  leasing  costs 
transferred  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  amount  approved 
also  includes  $24,000  for  various  special 
needs  which  were  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  during  the  hearings. 
Mandatory  poultry  inspection  was  in- 
itiated on  May  1.  1958.  As  of  March  19. 
1959.  a  total  of  472  plants  were  receiving 
inspection  service  under  the  act.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  total  of  about  650  evis- 
cerating and  slaughtering  plants  will  be 
qualified  for  such  service  by  June  30, 
1959.  An  appropriation  of  $6,500,000 
was  made  for  1959  for  this  activity.  The 
increase  provided  for  fiscal  year  1960 
will  provide  fimds  for  placing  inspection 
on  a  full-year  basis  in  all  eviscerating 
plants  and  should  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  carry  on  this  work  at  a  satis- 
factory level  during  the  coming  year. 

Changes  in  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  adopted  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  brought  all  Uvestock  trans- 
actions in  interstate  commerce,  regard- 
less  of  the  size  of  the  market,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dei>artment.  This 
has  Increased  the  number  of  yards  sub- 
ject to  the  act  from  about  1,000  to  an 
estimated  2,100.  In  order  to  enable  the 
Department  to  meet  this  added  responsi- 
bility, the  increase  of  $250,000  is  pro« 
vided  for  next  year. 

For  payments  to  States.  Territories, 
and  possessions,  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $1,160,000  is  included  in  the  bill 
for  1960.  This  is  the  same  amount  as 
was  provided  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Pay- 
ments under  this  appropriation  are 
made  on  a  matched-fund  basis  to  State 
and  Territorial  marketing  agencies  for 
programs  designed  to  get  into  practical 
use  improved  methods  and  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  school  lunch  program  provided 
noonday  meals  to  about  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  39  million  schoolchildren 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958.  Peak  participa- 
tion was  11.5  million  children  in  1958. 
an  Increase  of  8  percent  over  1957. 

This  program  uUlized  3.5  billion 
poimds  of  food,  of  which  3.2  billion 
pounds  were  purchased  in  local  markets 
and  0.3  billion  pounds  were  donated  by 
the  Department.  A  total  of  over  $853 
million  was  spent  through  this  program 
in  1958.  $240  million  from  Federal 
sources  and  the  balance  from  State  and 
local  sources. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1959.  the  Congress 
appropriated  $110  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  $35  million  from  section  32 
funds  to  section  6  of  the  school  lunch 
program  to  be  used  to  purchase  foods 
needed  for  school  limches. 

The  committee  was  not  all  satisfied 
with  the  Department's  handling  of  pur- 
chases under  the  transfer  arrangement. 
It  was  intended  that  these  funds  would 
be  used  to  provide  high  protein  foods, 
principally  red  meats,  to  supplement  the 
foods  otherwise  used  in  the  program. 
While  a  considerable  quantity  of  turkeys 
was  provided  to  the  schoob  from  this 
money,  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  year 
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that  a  pork  purchase  program  was  un- 
dertaken. And  no  beef  was  ever  pro- 
vided from  this  source. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  this 
failure  to  provide  the  red  meats  as  ex- 
pected was  that  most  of  the  schools  had 
arranged  their  annual  operating  budgets 
and  set  their  meal  prices  last  fall  with 
full  expectations  of  receiving  this  addi- 
tional food  assistance.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  been  faced  with  deficits 
during  the  year  as  a  result. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  situation  from 
developing  in  the  coming  year,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  the  direct  dis- 
tribution to  the  schools  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  transfer  from  section  32. 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
food  items. 

Ttit  committee  has  provided  an  ap- 
propriation of  $110  million  in  the  1960 
bill,  the  same  amoiuit  as  was  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1959.  In  addition, 
it  has  included  language  which  will 
transfer  to  the  program  the  e3timated 
unused  txilance  of  section  32  funds  for 
1959  of  $43,657,248.  This  will  provide  a 
total  of  $153,657,248  for  school  lunches 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

roaxiCM  ACBiccLTtnuu.  snvicx 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  de- 
velops plans  and  policies  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  and 
Interests  of  U.S.  agriculture.  It  gathers, 
analyzes,  and  disseminates  to  American 
agriculture  basic  information  on  foreign 
marketing  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
It  coordinates  and  directs  a  worldwide 
agricultural  attach^  service  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  development  of  mar- 
kets for  American  products  and  on  trade 
reporting  from  foreign  areas  designed  to 
aid  the  American  farmers  and  exporters. 

The  budget  estimate  provides  a  total 
of  $7,421,300  for  the  operation  of  this 
activity  during  the  coming  year.  Of 
this  amount.  $4,268,300  is  requested  sis  a 
direct  aw>roprlatlon  and  $2,593,000  is 
requested  as  a  transfer  from  section  32 
funds.  In  addition,  the  use  of  $560  000 
in  foreign  currencies  derived  from  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  is  proposed. 

The  committee  recommends  total 
funds  for  fl.scnl  year  1960  of  $7,321  300. 
Of  this  amount.  $3,518,300  is  provided  by 
direct  appropriation.  $2,493,000  is  pro- 
vided by  transfer  from  section  32,  and 
$1,310,000  Is  provided  from  Public  Law 
480  local  currencies.  Since  local  cur- 
rencies are  now  available  in  large 
amounts,  the  committee  feels  that  they 
should  be  used  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  operations  than  heretofore. 

COMMODITT    EXCHANGE    AUTHOWTT 

The  Objectives  of  this  agency  are  to 
prevent  commodity  price  manipulations 
and  market  comers;  prevent  dissemina- 
tion of  false  and  misleading  crop  and 
market  information ;  protect  hedgers  and 
other  users  of  the  commodity  futuies 
markets;  insure  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship privileges  on  contract  markets  to 
cooperative  associations;  insure  trust- 
fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and 
equities  of  hedgers  and  other  traders; 
and  provide  information  to  the  public 
regarding  trading  operations  and  con- 
tract markets. 


The  bill  carriers  an  appropriation  of 
$909,500  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $16,300  over  1959  funds  and 
is  $9,500  more  than  was  requested  in  the 
budget.  The  amount  recommend(;d  is 
based  on  the  regular  1959  appropriation 
of  $832,000.  plus  $77,500  to  cover  the  full 
cost  of  the  Pay  Act  increases  approved 
last  year. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  this 
organization  should  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb the  cost  of  its  salary  increases,  due 
to  the  small  number  of  personnel  and  the 
essential  nature  of  its  work.  Also,  this 
agency  has  been  very  economically'  op- 
crated  throughout  the  years,  with  a 
steadily  decreasing  niunber  of  employees, 
despite  constantly  increasing  demands 
on  its  personnel. 

BOn.    BANK    PROGKAltS 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  authorized  sui  acre- 
age reserve  program  and  a  conservation 
reserve  program  to  assist  fanners  to  di- 
vert cropland  from  the  production  of 
excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. In  1956  and  1957.  the  programs 
were  financed  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to 
section  120  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds 
of  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the 
act  from  its  enactment  through  June  30, 
1957.  Since  fiscal  year  1958,  the  pro- 
grams have  been  financed  by  direct  ap- 
propriations. 

The  acreage  reserve  program  was  dis- 
continued after  the  1958  crop  year. 
Final  liquidation  of  the  program  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This 
will  involve  handling  of  violations  of 
agreements,  adjustment  of  payments, 
claims,  preparation  of  records  of  Indi- 
vidual payments,  and  other  liquidation 
activities. 

An  appropriation  of  $310  million  Is 
provided  to  pay  off  obligations  under  the 
1959  conservation  reserve  and  to  meet 
operating  expenses  of  that  program.  For 
the  1960  crop  year,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  advance  authorization  of 
$325  million.  Both  amounts  recom- 
mended are  $50  million  less  than  pro- 
posed in  the  budget. 

The  record  of  the  soil  bank  programs 
raises  many  serious  questions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  continuation  of  the  con- 
sei'vation  reserve  program.  Hearings  of 
this  committee  have  been  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  the  weaknesses  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  abases  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject by  its  very  nature.  The  hearings 
this  year  include  further  examples  of 
the  waste  and  InefBciencies  which  are 
inherent  in  the  program. 

The  testimony  presented  this  year  also 
raises  a  fundamental  question  as  to  the 
real  pxirpose  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program.  The  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  stated  during  the  hearings  that 
the  "primary  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  divert  cropland  from  production  of 
excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities." In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
acreage  reserve  program  did  not  prove 
effective  in  reducing  production  and  was 
discontinued  upon  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary,  it  is  dif- 


ficult to  understand  how  the  conservation 
reserve  in  its  present  form  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Since  the  primary  justification  for 
continuation  of  the  conservation  reserve 
is  to  reduce  production,  the  committee; 
has  included  language  in  the  bill  which 
will  require  that  payments  for  land  re- 
tirement be  based  on  the  value  of  actual  . 
production  reduced. 

The  conservation  reserve  may  have 
some  value  as  a  conservation  program, , 
since  one  of  its  objectives  is  to  put  cover  ' 
crops  on  land  retired  from  production 
and  place  it  in  a  standby  reserve.   In  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members ' 
of  the  subcommittee,  however,  this  con- 
servation objective  can  be  handled  in  a., 
much  more  effective  way  through  the  I 
other  soil  conservation  programs  of  the  I 
Department,    particularly    the    agricul- . 
tural  conservation  program,  commonly  ' 
referred  to  as  ACP. 

During  the  hearings,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  conservation  reserve  program  ' 
will  cost  between  $2.5  and  $3  billion  dur-  ^ 
ing  the  15-year  period  provided  by  the 
present  Soil  Bank  Act.    If  extended  an- 
other 3  years,  as  recommended  by  the 
President,  it  will  cost  another  $1.5  to 
$2  billion.    This  is  a  total  possible  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  between  $4  and  $5  ^ 
billion.    In  view  of  the  potential  size  of  - 
the  commitments  which  can  be  made 
under  this  long-range  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  language  in  the  bill 
to  limit  contracts  to  a  period  of  5  years. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  a  provision  may 
help  to  hold  down  this  tremendous  ex- 
penditure in  future  years. 

COMMODITT    STABILIZATIOM    SEHVICE 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
has  resfKjnsibility  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
program,  the  Sugar  Act.  the  Internation- 
al Wheat  Agreement,  the  ASC  State  and 
county  offices,  and  various  related  activi- 
ties. 

For  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $39.- 
135,000  is  included  in  the  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $580.- 
000  below  fimds  provided  for  1959. 

The  amount  recommended  includes  a 
decrease  of  $3,315,000,  due  to  termina- 
tion of  com  acreage  allotments  imder 
legislation  adopted  last  year.  It  also 
includes  an  additional  $2,735,000  to  pro- 
vide a  10  percent  salary  increase  for  Agri-  ^ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committee  employees,  effective 
July  1,  1959.  Under  existing  law.  these 
employees  are  not  under  the  classified 
civil  service,  and  therefore  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  salary  increase  provided  oth- 
er Federal  employees  last  year.  It  would 
require  legislation  to  include  them,  which 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $71,500,000.  a  de- 
crease of  $4,500,000  below  the  1959  ap- 
propriation, for  the  Sugar  Act  program. 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
who  comply  with  certain  special  require- 
ments. To  finance  these  payments,  a 
tax  of  50  cents  per  hundred  poimds  is 
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imposed  on  all  beet  and  cane  sugar  proc- 
essed in  or  imported  Into  the  continental 
United  States  for  direct  consumption. 

During  the  period  193S-58,  coUectiona 
have  exceeded  program  payments  by 
$388,095,480. 

fXDXBAL  CROP  INSITHANCX  CORPOKATION 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  agricultural 
producers  provides  protection  from  losses 
caused  by  unavoidable  natural  hazards, 
such  as  insect  and  wildlife  damage,  plant 
diseases,  fire,  drought,  flood,  wind,  and 
other  weather  conditions.  It  does  not 
indemnify  producers  for  losses  resulting 
from  negligence  or  failure  to  observe 
good  farming  practices. 

The  bill  carries  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $6,376,700  for  operating  and 
administrative  costs  of  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  In  addition,  authority  is  provided 
for  the  Corporation  to  spend  $2,330,000 
from  Its  premium  income  for  such  costs. 

The  program  is  operating  in  830  coun- 
ties in  1959  and  is  expected  to  expand 
to  857  during  fiscal  year  1960.  The 
budgeted  program  for  1960  contem- 
plates 400,000  crops  insured,  compared 
to  380,000  for  1959. 

The  committee  is  glad  to  note  that 
this  program,  which  is  still  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  is  operating  satisfactorily. 
Due  to  good  weather  and  good  crop  ex- 
perience in  1958.  premium  income  ex- 
ceeded indeminities  by  nearly  $13.5  mil- 
lion. As  a  result,  for  the  10-year  period 
1948  to  1958  the  accumulated  surplus  is 
$2  million. 

BI7SAL    Et.XCTRinCATION    AOMINISTKATION 

The  Riiral  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  established  by  Executive  order 
in  1935  to  make  loans  for  the  extension 
of  central  station  electric  service  to 
unserved  rural  people.  The  agency  was 
continued  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1939.  In 
1949.  the  act  was  amended  to  authorize 
REA  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  and  improving  telephone 
service  to  rural  areas.  Loans  for  con- 
struction of  electric  and  telephone  fa- 
cilities are  self -liquidating  within  a  p>e- 
riod  of  not  to  exceed  35  years,  including 
interest. 

The  1960  budget  proposed  $136  million 
for  rural  electrification  loans  and  $79 
million  for  rural  telephone  loans.  In 
addition,  the  budget  provided  a  contin- 
gency fund  of  $25  million  for  each 
program. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  for  both  programs.  As 
compared  with  loan  authorizations  for 
1959.  this  is  a  decrease  of  $181  million 
for  electrification  loans  and  an  increase 
of  $11,500,000  for  rural  telephone  loans. 
The  decrease  for  the  electrification  pro- 
gram is  made  possible  by  an  estimated 
carryover  of  $107,350,637  of  unused  funds 
from  fiscal  year  1959.  plus  about  $2  mil- 
lion in  rescissions  of  prior  loans  during 
fiscal  year  1960.  The  amount  included 
in  the  bill,  plus  the  carryover  balance  and 
rescissions  will  cover  a  $245  million  pro- 
gram In:  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  the 
same  size  program  as  canied  out  in  1958 
and  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  1959 
loan  program. 


The  committee  was  requested  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  telephone  cooperatives 
to  earmark  $35  million  of  the  telephone 
loan  funds  for  the  use  of  the  coopera- 
tives. A  separate  amount  has  not  been 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  the  1960 
bill,  due  to  assurances  received  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Department 
which  would  disapprove  any  loans  to 
cooperatives  which  have  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator. 

While  the  REA  program  has  extended 
electric  service  to  about  95  percent  of  all 
rural  America,  the  need  for  loans  to  en- 
large the  carrying  capacity  of  existing 
facilities  and  to  meet  a  more  widely  dis- 
persed rural  population  requires  con- 
tinuation of  available  loan  funds.  The 
REA  has  an  enviable  repayment  record, 
in  that  repayments  to  date,  including  in- 
terest, exceed  100  percent  of  amounts 
due. 

In  1959  collections  on  all  loans  will 
total  about  $154.1  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  collections  in  1S60  will  be  nearly 
$168.7  million.  In  a  few  years  collections 
should  equal  the  amount  of  new  loans 
authorized  each  year. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the 
REA  program,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  full  budget  estimate  of  $9,632.- 
000  for  tiscal  year  1960.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $61,300  over  1959.  which  amount 
is  provided  to  cover  the  full  amount  re- 
quested to  cover  salary  increases  author- 
ized in  the  last  session. 

rABMKXa   HOMX  AOMINISTmATIOIff 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
performs  the  following  six  major  activi- 
ties: First,  makes  direct  and  insured 
farm  ownership  loans  to  farm  tenants, 
farm  laborers,  sharecroppers  and  other 
individuals  for  the  purchase,  enlarge- 
ment or  development  of  family  type 
farms;  second,  makes  production  and 
subsistence  loans  to  farmers  and  stock- 
men for  farm  operating  ex(>enses  and 
other  farm  needs,  including  the  financ- 
ing of  indebtedness  and  family  sub- 
sistence; third,  makes  direct  and  in- 
siu'ed  soil  and  water  conservation  loans 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
water  supplies  and  for  the  improvement 
of  farmlands  by  soil  and  water  conserv- 
ing facilities  and  practices;  fourth, 
makes  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  designated  areas  where  dis- 
aster has  caused  need  for  agricultural 
credit  not  readily  available  from  other 
sources;  fifth,  makes  farm  housing 
loans  for  construction,  improvement,  al- 
teration, repair  or  replacement  of  dwell- 
ings and  other  farm  buildings;  and 
sixth,  makes  watershed  loans  to  local 
organizations  for  installing,  repairing  or 
improving  works  of  improvement  and 
water  storage  facilities,  purchasing  sites 
or  rights-of-way  and  for  related  costs 
of  watershed  projects.  Technical  guid- 
ance in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound 
farm  operations  is  provided  fanners  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  problems  and 
needs.  No  loans  are  made  to  applicants 
who  can  secure  adequate  credit  from 
other  sources  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  the  lending  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  the  bill  includes  a  total  loan 
authorization  of  $206  million.  This  au- 
thorization Includes  $24  million  for  farm 


ownership  loans.  $180  million  for  farm 
operation  (production  and  subsistence) 
loans,  and  $2  million  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  loans.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  a  $20  million  contingency  au- 
thorization for  the  two  major  programs. 

The  budget  decrease  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  was  based  on  the  expected  in- 
creased use  of  the  insured  loan  program 
in  1960.  In  the  past,  however,  the  in- 
sured loan  program  has  not  provided 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  need.  The 
committee  has  restored  the  1959  level  of 
funds  for  this  purpose  to  make  certain 
that  sufficient  funds  are  available  in  the 
event  private  funds  are  not  provided. 

The  committee  has  not  gone  along 
with  the  proposed  decrease  in  funds  for 
production  and  subsistence  loans.  The 
total  loans  for  this  purpose  in  1958  were 
$176  million,  and  it  Is  estimated  that 
$180million  will  be  used  in  1959.  In  view 
of  the  difficult  problem  facing  most 
farmers  during  this  period  of  declining 
net  income,  the  committee  does  not  feel 
that  a  cut  in  these  loan  funds  is  advisable 
at  this  time. 

There  has  been  a  substantially  reduced 
demand  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans,  apparently  due  to  the  more  ade- 
quate rajnf  all  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try in  recent  years.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  has  agrfeed  to  most  of  the  re- 
duction for  this  tjrpe  of  loan  recom- 
mended In  the  1960  budget. 

It  is  pointed  out  again  that  these  funds 
are  not  appropriations  but  are  authori- 
zations to  borrow  from  the  Treasury, 
with  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
due  from  the  borrower.  Total  collec- 
tions in  1959  are  estimated  to  be  over 
$216  million.  For  1960,  the  estimate  la 
$231  million,  which  will  exceed  the  loan 
authorizations  recommended  in  the  1960 
bill  by  $25  million. 

The  committee  has  approved  $30,300.- 
000  for  the  administrative  costs  of  this 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is 
$778,950  less  than  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1959  and  is  a  reduction  of  $1  million 
in  the  budget  estimate. 

Due  to  improved  crop  conditions  in  the 
past  several  years,  the  disaster  loan  work 
of  this  organization  has  decreased,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Southwest  and  middle 
Oreat  Plains  States.  Disaster  loans 
have   decreased    from   $63.5   million   In 

1958  to  an  estimated   $58.5   million   In 

1959  and  an  estimated  $49  million  in 
1960.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
made  a  small  reduction  in  administrative 
expenses. 

omcz  or  tmx  OKivzmAL  counsel 

This  Office  performs  all  legal  work 
arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  General  Counsel  represents 
the  Department  in  many  administrative 
proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of 
rules  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law: 
In  quasi- Judicial  hearings  held  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  vari- 
ous programs  and  acts;  and  in  proceed- 
ings before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  involving  freight  rates  and 
practices  relating  to  farm  commodi- 
ties. He  serves  as  general  counsel  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
In  addition,  he  reviews  criminal  cases 
arising  under  the  programs  of  the  De- 
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partment  for  referral  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,115,300  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  coming  year  for  this 
Office.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $93,450 
below  the  1959  appropriation,  and  Is 
$195,200  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

The  justifications  presented  to  the 
committee  indicate  that  this  Office  ex- 
pects to  receive  transfers  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  during  fiscal 
year  1960  of  $195,200.  A  budget  reduc- 
tion In  this  amount  is  recommended, 
therefore. 

omcx  or  ths  sccKrrAmr 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  Includes 
such  staff  offices  of  the  Department  as 
the  immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  the  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  the  Office  of  Hearing 
Examiners,  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Management,  and  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Commission. 

The  committee  has  included  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $2,881,000  in  the  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $20,750  over  1959.  The  Increase  is 
provided  to  cover  the  full  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  to  cover  Pay  Act 
increases. 

OmCK    or    INrOKMATION 

The  Office  of  Information  has  general 
direction  and  supervision  over  all  publi- 
cations and  other  information  activities 
of  the  Department  The  Office  publishes 
the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  Directory,  and  the  De- 
partment List  of  Publications.  It  handles 
the  distribution  of  farm  bulletins  and  re- 
quests for  information  received  in  the 
Department.  It  also  produces  motion 
pictures,  chart  and  graphic  materials 
and  photographic  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  Government  agencies 
through  reimbursement. 

For  fiscal  year  1960.  the  committee 
recommends  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$1,431,665  for  this  program.  This  l3  an 
increase  of  $5,900  over  1959,  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  full  budget  estimate  for 
salary  increases. 

LtBRAET 

The  library  procures  and  preserves  all 
Information      concerning      agriculture. 
Under  the  act  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  it  serves  as  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library. 

An  appropriation  of  $900,000  is  pro- 
vided for  this  activity  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $71,660  over  the 

1959  funds,  and  is  $32,600  less  than  the 

1960  estimate. 

The  increase  is  recommended  to  enable 
the  Department  to  conduct  an  intensive 
review  of  the  library  collection  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  material  and  to  pro- 
vide for  preservation  of  valuable  agricul- 
tural publications.  This  work  is  essential 
if  the  library  is  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  research  and  other 
scientific  personnel  of  the  Department. 

rAKM  CKOrr  AOMINISraATIOM 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  pro- 
vides supervision,  examination,  facilities 
and  services  to  the  coordinated  system 
of  farm  credit  banks  and  corporations 
which  make  loans  to  farmers  and  their 


cooperatives.  It  was  originally  created 
m  1933  and  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1939.  It  was 
reestablished  as  an  independent  agency 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953. 

The  bill  includes  an  administrative  ex- 
pense limitation  of  $2.13/^.000  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  This  is 
the  same  amoimt  as  was  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1959  and  as  was  included  in 
the  1960  budget. 

The  bill  also  mcludes  language  which 
authorizes  expenditures  necessary  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  and  the  sale  of  Its 
mineral  reservations.  All  Government 
capital  has  been  repaid. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  In- 
termediate credit  banks  are  no  longer 
subject  to  congressional  limitation,  as 
provided  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1956. 
Therefore,  nothing  is  included  in  this 
bill  for  these  Institutions. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  our  preliminary  dis- 
cussion of  this  measiu-e  to  appropriate 
funds  for  agriculture,  I  hope  everyone 
will  keep  in  mind  two  very  Important 
considerations. 

The  first  is  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
subcommittee  has  spent  many,  many 
days  in  hearings  to  develop  all  of  the 
information  necessary  for  fair  judg- 
ment. We  have  had  scores  of  witnesses 
before  us  and.  believe  me.  we  have  made 
a  searching  inquiry  into  each  and  evei-y 
one  of  the  items  before  you  in  this  bill. 
Because  we  do  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  balances  we  have  struck,  we  come 
before  you  as  advocates  of  these  items 
as  being,  in  our  judgment,  the  appropri- 
ate amounts  to  spend  for  the  various 
activities. 

In  arriving  at  our  combined  decisions, 
some  of  us  felt  that  additional  adjust- 
ments should  have  been  made  in  a  few 
items.  However,  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity has  prevailed  and  I  am  personally 
giving  my  support  to  the  bill  as  reported 
even  though  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that 
I.  like  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, have  not  In  every  Instance  had  my 
way. 

This  bill,  like  aU  legislation,  repre- 
sents a  compromise.  It  represents  the 
group  judgment  of  seven  men  who  have 
literally  lived  with  the  agriculture  budg- 
et In  recent  months.  They  are  all  able 
men  and  they  represent  a  complete 
range  of  Interests  from  consumers  to 
producers  of  various  commodities. 

Our  colleagues  know  and  respect  the 
older  members  of  our  subcommittee  in-. 
years  of  service  so  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  toll  their  virtues.  But  perhaps 
It  needs  to  be  said  that  the  two  rela- j 
tively  new  members — the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Santangelo].  who 
joined  us  in  the  last  Congress,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
who  joined  us  just  this  year — bring  to 
our  subcommittee  not  only  great  indi- 
vidual capacities  but  some  new  per- 
spectives. They  represent  large  con- 
sumer districts  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding experiences  has  been  to  see  how 
eagerly  they  searched  for  knowledge  of 
our  great  agricultural  enterprise  and 
how  ready  they  were  to  see  the  pro- 
ducer's side  of  the  question.    I  am  sure 


they  know  now.  as  never  before,  the  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  consuming  public 
of  our  national  programs  to  be  financed 
by  this  appropriation. 

The  other  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  agricultural  legislation  Is  vir- 
tually deadlocked.  We.  in  the  farming 
communities  of  America,  are  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  from  which  we  seem  un- 
able to  remove  ourselves.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture a  man  of  otherwise  great  ability 
who  is  simply  not  in  sympathy  with  our 
price  support  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  farmers  look  to  Congress 
for  help  they  find  a  house  divided  be- 
tween political,  commodity,  and  regional 
Interests. 

What  the  future  will  bring  in  the  way 
of  new  legislation  and  new  programs, 
nobody  knows.  It  Is.  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  to  American  agriculture,  to 
farm  people,  to  the  food  and  fiber  proc- 
essing industries,  and  to  the  public  as 
a  whole  that  we  properly  and  adequately 
finance  the  farm  programs  now  in  being. 
Things  are  bad  enough  in  some  sections 
of  rural  America  without  confounding 
the  felony  by  failure  to  provide  at  least 
the  minimum  appropriations  needed  to 
effectuate  our  present  laws  and  pro- 
grams. 

I  personally  commend  this  bill  to  you 
even  though  it  is  not  entirely  to  my 
own  liking.  Every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  especially  our  very  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten]  has  given  a  full 
measure  of  time  and  attention  to  the  job 
at  hand  even  though  this  called  for  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice. 

REVIEW    OF    MA  J  OK    TrmB 

In  previous  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  undertaken  a  general  review  of  the 
contents  of  this  bill.  Since  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure  before  us  have 
been  very  ably  discussed  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee.  I  will 
at  this  time  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
few  major  items  which  bear  emphasis. 

SOIL    BANK    PROGRAMS 

As  our  colleagues  know,  the  soil  bank 
authorization  provided  for  two  basic  pro- 
grams— the  acreage  reserve  and  the  con- 
servation reserve.  By  action  of  this 
subcommittee  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, we  last  year  called  for  a  termina- 
tion of  the  acreage  reserve  and  this  year 
we  have  only  one  item  and  one  pro- 
gram— the  conservation  reserve. 

Although  the  entire  soil  bank  program 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions— both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
provisions  of  law  and  the  methods  of 
administration — I  still  have  confidence 
in  the  basic  principles  of  such  a  pro- 
gram as  first  proposed  to  the  Congress 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Marshall]  and  myself.  I  also  maintain 
that  the  type  of  program  we  initially  sug- 
gested would  be  far  more  successful  than 
the  one  we  have,  but  I  am  realist  enough 
to  know  that  legislation  Is  the  result  of 
compromise  and  the  majority  Is  as  prone 
to  make  mistakes  as  the  minority  or  even 
an  individual.  We  must,  therefore,  take 
what  we  have  and  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it. 

There  are  some  deficiencies  In  the 
present  program.    SMne  of  these  arise 
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out  of  the  basic  law  Itself,  and  others 
have  come  about  as  the  result  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  has  been 
administered.  But  from  my  experience 
here  the  last  21  years.  I  know  of  very  few 
governmental  programs  one  would  call 
perfect  and  I  see  no  good  reason  to  casti- 
gate this  fundamentally  good  program 
simply  because  it  does  not  do  all  that  we 
would  like  it  to  do. 

It  is  the  type  of  program,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  critics  can  shoot  full  of  holes. 
Because  it  can  be  described  as  a  program 
to  pay  farmers  for  not  producing,  critics 
of  farm  programs  in  general  find  ample 
opportunity  to  hold  it  up  for  public 
scorn.  Because  it  is  a  program  inter- 
preted and  administered  by  local  com- 
mittees all  over  the  Nation,  it  is  subject 
to  varying  methods  of  application  and 
the  occasional  discrepancies  can  be 
dramatized  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  the 
whole  operation  should  be  abandoned. 

Because  the  law  itself  makes  its  ben- 
efits broadly  available  on  a  strictly  vol- 
imtary  basis,  the  small  minority  of  prop- 
erty owners  looking  for  opportimities  to 
do  so  have  been  able  to  abuse  its  privi- 
leges. And  the  blessings  of  a  good  crop 
last  year  have  given  enemies  of  the  soil 
bank  production  statistics  with  which 
they  try  to  prove  that  the  soil  bank  has 
not  brought  about  any  reduction  in  sur- 
plus production.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  Department's  emphasis  on  taking 
whole  farms  out  of  production  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  local  business  econ- 
omy and  that  has  not  been  a  good  thing 
for  rural  America  in  my  judgment. 

With  all  of  its  faults  and  in  spite  of  its 
rather  apparent  defects,  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  has  still  accomplished  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  good  for  the  money 
expended.  Although  the  entire  cost  is 
charged  to  agriculture,  this  program  is 
proving  to  be  of  great  value  to  nonfarm 
Interests. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  contribution 
that  is  being  made  to  wildlife.  I  do  not 
have  the  latest  figures  on  this,  but 
through  1957  we  had  about  6V2  million 
acres  in  the  conservation  reserve.  Some 
kind  of  cover  was  provided  on  all  this 
land  and  any  sportsman  knows  what 
that  means  to  birds  and  other  game.  To 
break  it  down  still  fiu-ther,  through  1957, 
2,264  acres  had  been  put  under  water 
and  marsh  management  for  wildlife; 
2,487  dams,  pits,  and  ponds  had  been 
constructed;  and  451  dams  and  ponds 
had  been  built  especially  for  fish. 

Project  those  figures  to  the  approxi- 
mately 23  million  acres  now  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  and  you  can  see  what  a 
tremendous  boost  this  program  has  given 
to  fish  and  wildlife  programs  and  the 
great  benefits  for  sportsmen. 

Now,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  program  because,  after 
all,  if  it  does  not  prove  its  economic 
value  it  does  not  prove  anything. 

Reliable  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  cropland  taken  out  of  production 
and  the  commodities  that  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  produced  on  that  land. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  con- 
servation benefits,  is  the  real  purpo.se  of 
the  soil  bank  and  the  statistics  show  that 
an  impressive  job  has  been  done. 


Look,  for  example,  at  the  productive 
land  placed  in  the  canaervation  reserve 
which  would  otherwise  have  added  to  our 
s\irplus  production  last  year.  The  esti- 
mates show  that  almost  16  million  acres 
of  this  land  would  have  produced  com, 
wheat,  oats,  parley,  soybeans,  sorghums, 
and  flax.  OCtm  is  a  current  problem  of 
major  proportions,  and  the  figures  show 
that  3.697.000  acres  of  com  land  went 
into  the  soil  bank  which  would  other- 
wise have  produced  142.671.000  bushels  of 
corn  we  do  not  need.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  these  16 
million  acres  taken  out  of  production 
would  have  produced  approximately 
452,763,000  bushels  of  grain — all  of 
which  would  have  been  surplus  to  our 
needs  and  would,  therefore,  have  passed 
into  <X:C  hands  at  public  expense. 

On  com  alone,  with  a  round  figure  of 
$1  a  bushel  support  rate,  would  have 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  at  least 
$142,671,000  in  price  supports.  Oats 
would  have  cost  at  least  another  $75 
million.  In  other  words,  we  saved  in 
price  support  costs  alone  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
with  a  conservation  reserve  program 
which  cost  little  more  than  half  that 
amoujit. 

And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
acquisition  or  price  support  cost  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  far  more  complicated 
surplus  problem.  First,  and  foremost, 
is  the  price-depressing  effect  of  sur- 
pluses. Secondly,  and  this  is  of  prime 
im];>ortance  when  we  are  considering  an 
appropriation  for  agriculture,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  ultimate  cos^  to 
the  taxpaying  public.  ' , 

According  to  the  best  estimate  I  can 
get,  it  costs  at  least  20  cents  a  bushel  per 
year,  on  an  average,  to  handle,  move,  and 
store  grain  acquired  under  price  support 
operations.  That  being  the  case,  in  addi- 
tion to  acquisition  costs  we  have  saved 
under  the  present  conservation  reserve 
program  an  annual  cost  of  at  least  $90 
million  to  handle  and  store  the  surplus 
grain  we  did  not  produce. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
spent  about  $310  million  on  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  in  so 
doing  we  not  only  prevented  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses but  we  also  saved  American  tax- 
payers about  $600  million  in  price 
support,  handling,  and  storage  costs. 

With  all  its  faults  and  defects,  which 
must  be  expected  in  any  new  program, 
the  conservation  reserve  still  deserves  a 
large  measure  of  credit  for  its  accom- 
plishments. In  spite  of  its  shortcomings, 
we  have  saved  two  dollars  for  every  one 
we  spent,  and  I  say  it  makes  mighty  good 
sense  to  carry  this  program  forward  and 
make  improvements  as  we  go  instead  of 
losing  sir-ht  of  its  value  to  the  Nation  and 
concentrating  as  some  do  on  its  faults. 

I  am  frankly  disappointed  In  the 
amount  of  money  made  available  in  our 
bill  for  the  conservation  reserve  next 
year.  I  believe  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  a  further  development  of  the  program 
and  hope  the  Congress  ultimately  sees 
the  wisdom  of  that. 

In  our  committee  report  we  have  made 
certain  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  Improvements  In  the  program 


next  year,  axad  in  additioa  *o  that  I  am 

pleased  to  note  that  the  DejMirtment 
itself  has  taken  steps  to  ckwe  some  of  the 
gaps  and  kMpholes. 
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I  want  also  to  speak  specifically  about 
the  appropriation  items  for  soil  and 
water  conservation.  8oll  and  water  con- 
servation is  recognized  today  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  efficient  and  profitable  farm- 
ing. In  addition,  the  benefits  from  soil 
and  water  conservation  are  shared  by  the 
88  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
who  live  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

When  oiu-  soil  is  gone,  the  source  of 
food  supply  for  evenrbody  is  gone.  Tak- 
ing care  of  our  soil  resources  Is  one  job 
that  must  always  have  a  top  priority  in 
the  public  interest. 

This  is  work  that  must  go  on  for  the 
good  of  the  people  in  the  future.  There 
are  only  two  items  in  this  entire  appro- 
priation bill  that  will  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  people  living  40  or  50  years 
from  now.  Those  items  are  basic  re- 
search and  soil  conservation.  The  work 
provided  for  in  the  soil  conservation 
items  will  actually  affect  the  lives  and 
the  work  of  people  50  yeai-s  from  now. 

The  estimates  of  population  50  years 
from  now  indicate  that  our  people  will 
double  in  number  by  that  time.  The 
smallest  estimate  is  300  million  popula- 
tion. The  maximum  estimate  is  about 
440  million.  The  median  estimate  Is 
about  370  million  population  for  the 
United  States  in  the  year  2010. 

These  multitudes  of  people  will  depend 
on  the  same  land  for  their  food  and 
shelter  as  we  are  using  in  agricultural 
production  today.  It  is  our  responsibility 
today  to  help  the  farmers  who  are  man- 
aging this  land  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  It  will  still  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing food  for  our  grandchildren. 

The  first  item  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  the  budget  item  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  conservation 
operations.  This  Item  is  the  one  under 
which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
vides technical  help  to  farmers  through 
soil  conservation  districts.  There  are 
2,806  soil  conservation  districts  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  combined 
acreage  of  more  than  1.6  billion  acres. 
There  are  1.800.000  farmers  cooperating 
with  their  local  districts  in  doing  soil 
and  water  conservation  work. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  are 
serving  as  the  focal  point  of  leadership 
for  soil  and  i»ater  conservation.  Assist- 
ance to  the  districts  is  not  limited  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  as  a  large  number 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  are 
helping,  too.  Newspapers,  radio  sta- 
tions, magazines,  banks,  merchants,  farm 
equipment,  seed  and  fertilizer  industries, 
insurance  companies,  power,  utility,  and 
oil  companies,  railroads,  airlines,  drain- 
age and  irrigation  companies,  contrac- 
tors, small  business  of  all  sorts,  service 
clubs,  sportsmen's  clubs,  wildlife  organi- 
zations, jrouth  groups,  schools,  churches, 
and  many  others  are  helping  districts 
with  their  programs. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  have 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  effective  gov- 
ernmental mechanisms  ever  devised  for 
getting  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
Job  done. 
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This  appropriation  bill  provides  $82,- 
322.000  for  technical  help  in  soil  con- 
servation districts  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  is  only  a  slight  increase  of  a  little 
over  $1  million  more  than  we  appropri- 
ated for  this  work  last  year. 

These  additional  funds  are  essential  to 
furnish  technical  staff  to  some  25  new 
districts  which  will  be  organized  next 
year  and  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
doing  business  in  the  2,800  old  districts. 
This  is  a  very  modest  increase.  And  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  aware  that  most  of 
these  districts  need  more  technical  help. 
The  farmers  are  asking  for  it.  They  have 
a  backlog  of  conservation  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  this  ap- 
propriation item  substantially  larger 
that  the  amoimt  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  agreed  that  this  is  the 
absolute  minimum  essential  for  this  work 
next  year. 

WATEKSHEO  MlOTICnOW  AND  rLOOD  P»EVEjmON 

The  Other  items  I  want  to  mention  are 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion. Water  problems  throughout  our 
Nation  are  becoming  more  and  more 
pressing  in  many  communities.  We  can- 
not afford  to  continue  permitting  water 
to  run  off  of  our  farmlands  into  the 
rivers  and  on  to  the  ocean.  We  need  to 
capture  more  of  the  rainfall  on  the  land 
where  it  falls  and  hold  it  there  for  use 
and  to  prevent  floods. 

The  appropriation  bill  provides  for 
$25,500,000  for  watershed  protection  and 
$18  million  for  flood  prevention.  This  is 
the  same  amount  appropriated  for  this 
work  last  year.  And  here  again,  I  think 
it  is  the  absolute  minimum  amount  with 
which  this  work  can  be  carried  on  in 
1960. 

The  funds  for  watershed  work  are  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  people  in  local 
communities  plan  and  carry  out  water- 
shed protection  projects.  These  are 
local  projects  that  local  communities 
want  help  on. 

The  committee  is  opposed  to  any  imi- 
tation in  watershed  protection  work  that 
would  prohibit  local  people  from  pro- 
ceeding with  their  watershed  projects  in 
an  orderly  manner  when  they  were 
ready. 

We  have  added  $5,500,000  more  for 
watershed  protection  work  than  was  pro- 
vided in  the  budget.  The  purpose  of  this 
increase,  which  only  brings  this  appro- 
priation to  last  year's  level,  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  more  local  communities 
to  get  help  in  starting  work  on  their 
watershed  problems  during  the  next  year. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  here  is 
that  the  increase  in  this  appropriation 
item  would  make  it  possible  to  start  more 
new  watershed  projects  in  1960. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
local  watershed  project  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations, with  help  from  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  should  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner  with  their  watershed 
projects  to  the  extent  of  total  available 
funds.  Under  this  appropriation  item  it 
would  be  anticipated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  spend  at  least 
$5  mUlion  of  these  funds  on  watershed 
planning.  In  view  of  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications for  watershed  planning  assist- 


ance and  general  interest  of  States  and 
local  communities  in  moving  their  pro- 
grams forward,  we  l>elieve  that  $5  million 
Is  the  minimum  that  should  be  devoted 
to  watershed  planning  during  the  next 
year. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  officials  tes- 
tified before  our  committee  that  they  had 
received  1,054  applications  for  assistance 
in  watershed  planning.  Some  410  of 
these  applicants  are  receiving  help. 
That  makes  over  600  communities  still 
waiting  for  help.  We  believe  this  appro- 
priation item  is  the  minimum  that  can  be 
considered  for  watershed  protection 
work. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who 
has  demonstrated  such  a  commendable 
interest  in  all  of  our  farm  programs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  courage  he  always  has  shown  in 
fighting  for  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  question  him  particu- 
larly about  a  program  in  which  I  know 
he  has  a  longstanding  interest.  The 
bill  provides  that  additional  funds  are 
made  available  for  watershed  protection 
and  for  flood  prevention  under  the  soil 
conservation  service  appropriation. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    That 

is  right. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  states  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
planning  funds  be  restored  in  full. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes. 
That  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  thank 
the  committee  for  that  recommendation 
and  to  further  seek  from  the  committee 
an  indication  as  to  its  feeling  regarding 
those  States  that  l)ecause  of  the  great 
popularity  of  this  program  have  appro- 
priated from  State  treasuries  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  planning. 

Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  those  States  should  be  penalized 
in  any  way  for  their  own  initiative  in 
making  available  State  funds  in  helping 
to  plan  for  these  activities? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  any  State  should  be  pe- 
nalized in  any  way  for  its  desire  to  go 
ahead  with  its  program.  They,  instead, 
should  be  commended  and  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  prepared  to  accept  such 
contributions  as  may  be  made  available. 
as  President  Eisenhower  has  often  said, 
this  is  a  partnership  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Cer- 
tainly we  on  the  committee  will  not  sit 
idly  by  and  see  this  program  hamstrung 
in  any  way.  Why  the  very  idea  of  do- 
ing away  with  new  planning  funds  for 
next  year  would  simply  stultify  this  en- 
tire program,  and  I  hope  that  whoever  in 
the  budget  had  that  bright  idea  will  se- 
riously commune  with  himself  and  look 
very  seriously  at  what  we  on  the  subcom- 
mittee did  this  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  VANIK.  I  wovQd  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman :  I  find  no  statement  in 
the  report  or  anything  that  tells  me  about 
the  need  for  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  sum  of  $46.':49,000  for  barter 
materials  for  the  stockpile.  Will  the 
gentleman  kindly  tell  me  about  that  item 
in  the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Marshall]  who  indicates  that  he 
would  like  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  In  this  bill  we  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  fimds  already  spent.  The  item 
for  future  spending  comes  in  another  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  stockpile  was  all  loaded  and  that 
we  had  an  adequate  supply  of  material 
in  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  tried  to  make  it 
clear  at  the  outset  that  the  bill  gets  us 
into  this  situation  very  frequently.  So. 
what  is  in  this  bill  is  restoration  to  the 
corporation  for  what  they  have  already 
spent.  And,  we  find  that  throughout 
this  bill,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  assvu-ances  have 
we  that  this  will  not  come  in  next  year's 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  WHI'lTEN.  And  sometimes  we 
get  a  little  criticism  about  that,  but  that 
is  beyond  our  control. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
5  of  the  report  there  is  the  statement 
that  the  Public  Law  480  program  at  best 
"is  only  an  adjunct  to  oiu:  foreign  aid 
program  and  does  little  to  regain  mar- 
kets, increase  use,  or  solve  our  basic 
problem  in  agriculture."  It  is  true  that 
this  program  has  made  an  important 
contribution  in  furtherance  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  foreign  aid  objectives. 
This  fact,  however,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  the  very  great  con- 
tribution the  program  has  made  to  our 
farm  economy.  The  quantities  of  sur- 
plus commodities  moved  abroad  under 
this  program  in  addition  to  what  could 
be  moved  commercially,  has  materially 
reduced  the  quantities  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  taken  over  under 
the  price  support  programs  and  stored 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxi>ayer.  These 
sales  have  been  of  direct  assistance  in 
maintaining  prices  to  our  farmers — and 
at  considerably  less  cost  than  would  have 
been  incurred  through  price  support  ac- 
quisition. 

All  this  is  clearly  illustrated  in  export 
statistics.  Following  the  Korean  con- 
flict our  agricultural  exports  dropped  to 
a  rate  of  about  $2.9  billion  a  year  for 
1952-53  and  1953-54.  With  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  480  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Agricultural  Attache  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1954.  a  con- 
centrated effort  was  begim  to  expand 
both  our  commercial  dollar  exports  of 
agricultural  products  to  coimtries  able 
to  buy  commercially  and  exports  under 
special  programs  to  those  countries  in  a 
position  to  consume  greater  quantities 
than  they  could  buy  for  dollars. 

In  the  period  1954-55  to  1958-59  our 
total  exports   of   agricultural  products 
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have  averaged  more  than  $3.8  billion  a 
year,  almost  $1  billion  greater  than  the 
post  Korea  level.  That  only  about  one- 
third  of  tills  total  has  been  under  special 
Government  programs  such  as  Public 
Law  480.  Indicates  that  this  concen- 
trated effort  to  improve  our  export  sit- 
uation has  not  been  merely  an  adjunct 
to  the  foreign  aid  program  and  that  it 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  Public  Law  480  sale  pro- 
gram itself  has  served  to  maintain  our 
commercial  marketings  through  the  pro- 
gram requirement  that  the  receiving 
countries  also  take  their  normal  amounts 
for  dollars.  The  market  development 
activities  made  ixxssible  by  using  a  small 
amount  of  the  foreign  currencies  re- 
ceived from  Public  Law  480  sales  are 
beginning  to  show  positive  results.  These 
activities  are  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  private  U.S.  trade  organizations 
which  make  substantial  dollar  contribu- 
tions. 

The  committee  destroys  the  enthusi- 
asm for  efforts  to  regain  export  markets 
when  it  states  that  this  program  does 
little  to  regain  markets.  The  commit- 
tee is  wrong  when  it  says  that  the  pro- 
gram does  little  to  increase  use.  The 
committee  is  misleading  when  it  says 
that  the  program  does  little  to  solve  our 
basic  problem  in  agriculture  becau.se 
the  program  is  not  designed  to  solve  the 
basic  problem.  The  basic  problem  is 
created  by  the  unfortunate  price  support 
legislation  that  is  being  continued  by 
the  Congress  against  the  sensible  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration. 

The  report  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  know  the  price  at  which 
commodities  sold  under  Public  Law  480 
are  resold  in  the  respective  foreign 
countries.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Department  has  gathered  this  in- 
formation and  will  supply  it  to  the  sub- 
committee shortly.  In  this  connection  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  provided  that  these  ex- 
ports be  made  through  private  trade 
channels  and  in  all  respects  in  a  way 
that  will  encourage  the  use  of  normal 
commercial  methods.  Obviously  when 
commodities  move  by  commercial  meth- 
ods the  resale  prices  of  every  unit  are 
not  expected  to  be  recorded  for  Govern- 
ment review  through  each  stage  of  sale 
until  ultimate  consumption.  To  do  so 
would  be  a  great  waste  of  valuable  ac- 
counting resources  and  of  public  funds. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  and 
possibly  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
one  or  two  questions,  if  that  is  permis- 
sible. I  compliment  the  gentleman  upon 
his  remarks;  also  the  committee  upon 
the  figures  in  this  report  and  the  con- 
servative nature  of  this  report.  It  is 
mighty  refreshing.  Further,  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  increased  emphasis  upon 
research,  which  I  think  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  because  that  is  one  way  to  market 
our  surpluses.  We  need  to  do  more  of 
it.  The  committee  has  put  in  $100,000 
for  research  for  Peoria,  111.,  for  amylose 
com.  I  was  in  great  hopes  to  see  amyl- 
ose corn  displace  maybe  200  million 
bushels  of  regular  com. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  on 
the  subcommittee  are  also  very  hopeful 
about  the  success  of  this  particular  re- 


search item.  We  visited  personally  the 
laboratory  at  Peoria.  111.,  the  home  of 
our  good  Member.  Mr.  Michil.  We  saw 
there  the  beginning  of  what  we  think 
is  very  fine  work  and  which  might  mean 
a  lot  to  the  com  producers  in  the  future. 
Consequently,  this  year  we  are  empha- 
sizing that  particular  work  and  showing 
our  appreciation  of  this  type  of  research 
development. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. May  I  ask  another  question  or 
two.  I  compliment  the  chairman  on  his 
fine  outlook  and  also  on  the  express 
intent  to  further  our  research  labs  for 
water  and  soil  conservation.  I  think 
that  it  is  wonderful  for  giving  also  $100 
million  more  to  our  research  labs.  Now 
may  I  ask  this  question:  Do  we  still  get 
$10  million  in  the  next  budget  for  for- 
eign currencies  for  foreign  research  on 
marketmg  and  utilization? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  It  is  approximately 
that  much.  We  have  asked  them  that 
hereafter  they  give  us  a  report  in  detail 
about  the  projects  and  feel,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  feels,  that  we  will  not 
prejudge  results. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  chairman  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  m  India  that 
has  made  a  tremendous  favorable  im- 
pression, and  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture was  so  appreciative  abcut  for- 
eign research.  It  also  will  do  much  to- 
ward helping  us  sell  more  commodities 
over  there.  I  certainly  feel  it  is  a  won- 
derful step  forward. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  reference  to  me.  This  is  a 
field  within  which  we  should  get  results. 
They  have  many  problems  that  we  have 
here  in  our  country,  for  which  research 
is  needed,  so  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  really 
study  those  problems  in  the  places  where 
it  is  required.  I  think  it  really  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  negative  one  that  I 
have.  We  have  taken  out  about  $416,000 
for  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Sei-vice. 
Those  Foreign  Agriculture  attaches  are 
really  our  sales  people.  I  am  wondering 
if  we  should  have  done  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  to  answer, 
we  have  not  taken  out  any  funds  for  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service.  We  have 
the  generation  of  these  tremendous 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  which 
have  to  be  used  in  those  countries.  In 
this  bill  we  thought  it  sound  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  for  the  operations 
of  our  own  people  from  that  source  so  as 
to  cut  doMi'n  the  amount  of  cash  dollars. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  transfer  from  cash 
dollars  to  foreign  currencies,  which  we 
could  not  bring  back  anyway.  There  is 
no  effort  to  cut  down  the  service  at  all. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  all  the  better. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  the  Sugar  Research  Lab- 
oratory, which  is  a  wonderful  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
has  for  more  than  20  years  championed 
the  cause  of  farm  people  and  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  Congress. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chalman,  over  the 
years  I  have  found  it  easy  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  chairman  ot 
this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  WHrrmrl,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  fMr.  AndsrsknI, 
and  the  other  members  because,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  been  right  at  least 
99  percent  of  the  times.  They  have,  as 
I  have  said  before,  a  most  difficult  Job 
to  do. 

I  have  a  question  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Would  he  tell  me 
if  anyone  came  before  the  committee 
this  year  and  asked  for  more  funds, 
above  the  amount  which  is  requested  in 
the  budget  for  the  REA? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  To 
my  recollection  there  were  no  such 
requests. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  notice  that  the 
budget  called  for  $181  million  below  the 
1959  appropriations,  but  that  the  REA 
had  a  carryover  of  $107  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  So,  in  effect,  the  REA 
would  have  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  a 
total  amount  to  spend  of  $79  million  plxis 
$107  million  or  $186  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  win 
answer  the  question  by  asking  my  fel- 
low committee  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  M.mishall.  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  we  feel  that  in  this  bill  there 
Is  every  dime  that  REA  can  possibly  ase 
in  this  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Jensen)  put  his  finger  on  it 
when  he  said  that  it  was  because  of  the 
carryover.  Because  of  that  carryover 
we  feel  that  they  are  going  to  have 
ample  funds  to  take  care  of  their  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  JENcfEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 
want  to  commend  the  committee.  We 
now  undei-stand  that  95  percent  of  all 
the  farms  in  America  have  electric 
power. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  another  item  m  this  agriculture 
bill  which  is  of  keen  concern  to  the 
farmers  of  Oklahwna.  That  relates  to 
the  apricultural  conservation  program. 
It  is  my  undei-standing  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  later  in  the  day  to  reduce 
the  advance  authorizations  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  I  want- 
ed to  advise  the  gentleman  that  when 
that  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  made.  I  wrote  to  the  16 
county  committees  in  the  district  which 
I  serve  and  asked  them  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  the  proposed  60  percent 
reduction.  From  every  committee  ex- 
cept two  there  came  back  the  report 
that  a  reduction  of  the  proposed  amount 
would  severely  handicap  or  practically 
wreck  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram within  their  counties. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  holding  this  figtu-e  at  $250 
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million  for  1960,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  X 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  the  increased  funds  for  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  preventioa  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  that 
connection.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  committee  has  made  an  increase 
which  the  committee  feels  will  prob- 
ably be  adequate  for  the  new  watershed 
protection  and  fiood  prevention  proj- 
ects that  will  reach  the  point  of  actual 
construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1960? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  We 
have  given  to  this  program  exactly  the 
.same  amount  that  was  available  in  this 
fiscal  year.  I  think  it  will  take  care  of 
it  very  nicely. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  committee  for  this. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  confcnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Gttbser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SELLIWO      8DHPLUS      ACRlCTTLTUint      COMMUDll  IBS 
TMBOncn    PUBLIC    LAW    4>0 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  commonly  referred 
to  as  Public  Law  480,  was  enacted  in 
July  1954.  It  was,  and  still  is.  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  construc- 
tive use  of  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
the  United  States.  It  provides  four 
methods  for  moving  farm  products  into 
world  consumption. 

The  largest  Public  Law  480  program 
is  under  title  I  which  provides  for  the 
sale  of  U.S.  surpluses  to  friendly  coun- 
tries with  payment  to  be  received  in  lo- 
cal currency  of  the  recipient  country. 

Title  I  promotes  economic  stability  of 
U.S.  agriculture  while  making  the  maxi- 
mum efficient  use  of  farm  surpluses.  It 
helps  our  foreign  policy;  it  stimulates 
and  expands  foreign  trade  through  pri- 
vate trade  channels.  Most  Importantly, 
however,  it  bridges  the  gap  between 
U.S.  agricultural  abundance  and  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  eamtogs 
in  countries  badly  in  need  of  food  and 
fiber. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  February  28.  1959.  it  has  com- 
mitted for  export  over  $3.4  billion  worth 
of  commodities,  in  terms  of  world  mar- 
ket prices,  without  imfavorable  effects 
on  commodity  prices  or  trade  relations 
among  free  countries.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  value  of  these  commodi- 
ties has  already  been  exported. 

Under  this  authority.  145  agreements 
with  38  countries  have  provided  for  the 
shipment  of  about  30  million  metric 
tons  of  agricultural  commodities.  In- 
cluded are  the  following  quantities  of 
important  products:  Eight  himdred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  200  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
3.5  million  bales  of  cotton,  240  million 


pounds  of  dairy  products,  3  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils,  230  million 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  29  million  bags 
erf  rice. 

In  negotiating  the  agreements,  steps 
are  taken  to,  flrst.  safeguard  usual  mar- 
ketings and  prevent  undue  disruption 
of  world  prices  of  agricultural  products; 
second,  assure  the  maximum  use  of  pri- 
vate trade  channels;  and  third,  increase 
the  foreign  consumption  of  UJS.  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  foreign  currencies  received  for 
title  I  sales  are  being  used  construc- 
tively over  much  of  the  world.  The 
currencies  pay  many  UJS.  Embassy  and 
other  expenses,  finance  important  edu- 
cational and  information  programs, 
provide  housing  for  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  promote  U.S.  agricul- 
tural market  development,  finance  eco- 
nomic development  loans  in  less  devel- 
oped countries,  and  other  uses. 

Three  types  of  agricultural  market 
development  programs  are  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: First,  cooperative  agreements 
with  trade  and  agricultural  groups  to 
maintain  and  expand  markets;  second, 
exhibits  at  international  trade  fairs — 
31  exhibits  have  reached  about  18  mil- 
lion persons  in  15  countries;  and  third, 
projects  of  agricultural  utilization  re- 
search in  foreign  scientific  institutions 
leading  to  new  uses  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

PubUc  Law  480  Is  our  best  agricultural 
program  and  should  receive  the  support 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  furfier  point  in  conclu- 
sion. I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2  of  the  report.  They  will 
see  there  an  answer  in  some  degree  to 
this  vilification  of  the  entire  price  sup- 
port program.  I  refer  to  the  fourth 
paragraph. 

The  amount  Included  In  the  bill  for  these 
four  nuijor  categories  of  expense,  which  bene- 
fit every  person  In  the  Nation,  la  over  $2.3 
bUllon. 

This  is  approximately  56  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  appropriations  car- 
ried in  the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
In  other  words,  this  is  not  simply  a  bill 
for  the  farmers.  It  iis  a  bill  for  the  entire 
economy  and  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  report  and  read  my  ex- 
tended remarks,  you  will  find  in  the  con- 
senation  reserve,  for  example,  we  have 
through  that  program  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
effort  in  America  by  putting  aside  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  protection  of  wildUfe.  I  hope 
in  the  future  when  we  see  any  of  these 
critical  articles  relative  to  what  the 
farmer  gets  that  we  will  stop  and  think 
about  the  school  lunch  program  which 
benefits  the  schoolchildren  of  America, 
thmk  about  the  school  milk  program, 
thmk  about  the  inspection  services,  and 
think  also  of  this  research  which  looks 
far  into  the  future  and  will  mean  that 
60  years  from  now  when  we  have  300 
million  people  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  there  will  be  enough  food  to  feed 
them.   Our  soil  and  water  resources  must 


be  taken  care  of  and  we  are  taking  care 
of  that  In  this  partictilar  Wll.  *' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  fromi 
Minnesota  has  wmsumed  19  minutes. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  NatchbrI.  ^ 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  distinct  honor  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  we  aae  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Whtttem].  On  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  members 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer.  We  have  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  Marshall! 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  SantangeloJ.  At  this 
point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  from  the  great  city  of  New  York 
we  have  a  gentleman  who  serves  on  the 
subcommittee  for  agiicultural  appro- 
priations. A  gentleman  who  under- 
stands as  much  as  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  the  problems  of  the  consumer. 
The  people  who  go  to  the  marketplace 
and  purchase  the  products  that  are 
placed  there  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
our  farmers.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SaktangeloJ  serves  on  our 
subcommittee  and  is  an  outstanding 
member.  We  have,  as  you  know,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Andersen],  one  of  the  best  friends 
that  the  American  farmer  has  in  this 
House.  The  same  applies  to  no  less 
degree.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr. 
HoRANl,  a  very  able  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  always  a 
friend  of  the  Ameiican  farmer.  We  have 
as  a  new  member  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  LMr.  Michel],  an  outstanding 
member  of  this  committee.  This  is  his 
first  year  and  he  is  making  a  good 
member. 

We  are  ably  assisted  by  our  executive 
secretary,  Ross  P.  Pope,  who  has  served 
with  this  subcommittee  a  number  of 
years. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  a  sound  prosperity  unless  the 
farmer  and  agriculture  generally  receive 
an  equitable  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. 

The  difficulties  c<Mif  ronting  our  isu-mer 
today  pose  grave  problems  which  can- 
not be  solved  overnight.  These  prob- 
lems can  be  made  more  difficxilt  by  neg- 
lect, indifference,  or  postponement. 

The  fanner  is  not  receiving  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  benefits  produced  dur- 
ing this  prosperity  period  through  which 
we  are  passing.  The  farmer  is  13  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  receives  6 
percent  of  the  income. 

The  oiU  before  us  today  makes  certain 
recommendations  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  of  the  people  in  this  coim- 
try.  Programs  such  as  agriciiltural  re- 
search and  our  control  programs  in 
plant,  animal,  and  pest  categories  are 
provided  for.  In  addition,  we  make 
recommendatiwis  for  our  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Extension  Service,  and  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Service.   Provision 
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la  made  for  our  Marketing  Senrloe  and 
the  sohool-lunoh  program.  Services  such 
ae  Foreign  Agrloultiire  Service  and  SoU 
Bank  Servloe  and  Commodity  Stablllaa- 
tlon  Servlct  are  alao  a  part  of  thli  appro- 
priations bill.  RBA  and  the  rural  tele- 
phone program  oomprlM  an  Important 
•ectlon  of  thla  bill. 

■mufUON  MKvica 

Bxtenalon  Service  U  a  cooperative  un- 
derUklng  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
tovtmmtntf  and  li  provided  for  under 
the  Smltli-Lever  Act  of  1014.  Ihia  pro- 
gram 1«  conducted  In  over  S.OOO  counties 
In  our  country.  The  County  and  Home 
Dtmonatratlon  AitnU  are  reiponslblf 
for  carrying  sound  information  directly 
to  our  farm  people.  These  men  and 
women  are  quallfled.  dedicated  people 
Who  art  performing  a  great  lervioc  to 
agriculture. 

Our  research  division  and  educational 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Asrlcul- 
ture  are  today  faced  with  requests  for 
factual  information  and  new  technical 
and  eesentlal  economic  analysis.  This 
Information  is  not  only  for  the  farm 
people  but  is  useful  and  in  demand  by 
the  people  who  reside  in  the  cities  of 
this  country.  Constant  inquiries  are 
made  concerning  changes  taking  place  in 
agriculture  and  changes  which  are  likely 
to  occur  In  the  future.  The  American 
farmer  wants  to  know  the  programs  best 
suited  for  his  resources  which  will  pro- 
duce a  more  constant  income  nnd  im- 
prove living  conditions.  Present  day 
problems  concernlnR  home  economics 
and  management  of  the  home  and  its 
facilities  are  constantly  up  for  Molutlon. 
The  earned  income  and  expenditures, 
clothing  and  shelter,  are  all  present  day 
problems  In  which  our  farm  fiimlly  is 
Interested  and  are  requests  which  are 
dally  received  by  our  Extension  de- 
par  tmints  and  agents  throughout  the 
country. 

We  have  more  need  today  In  this  coun- 
try for  our  Future  Homemaker  Clubs, 
4-H  Clubs,  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America  organizations  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Here  Is  where  our  extension  agents  can 
continue  to  produce  results  which  will 
pay  dividends  in  the  future  development 
of  our  niral  economy. 

For  fiscal  year  1&59  we  provided  a  $3 
million  increase  In  payments  to  the 
States  with  over  90  percent  of  this  In- 
crease budgeted  for  salary  adjustments. 
Increases  In  State  and  county  funds  were 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  in- 
creases made  possible  an  average  in- 
crease of  almost  6  percent  in  extension 
salaries. 

We  have  succeeded  in  raising  exten- 
sion salaries  In  Kentucky  11.4  percent 
since  1957.  In  1957  Kentucky  was  46th 
In  the  country  and  today  we  are  38th. 
In  order  to  keep  our  extension  agents  in 
Kentucky,  their  salaries  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability,  education 
requirements,  and  services  rendered. 
Our  agents  in  Kentucky  continue  to  serve 
more  than  1,000  families  each.  Demands 
have  never  been  as  great  nor  the  accom- 
plishments more  substantial.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  siun  of  $64,123,222  be 
appropriated  for   extension  service  for 


fiscal  year  1960.  According  to  testimony 
presented  to  our  committee  the  States 
and  counties  will  increase  their  funds 
some  14  million  during  the  fiscal  year 
1960  and  these  funds  will  be  used  pri- 
marily to  make  needed  salary  adjust- 
ments and  to  pay  for  increased  operating 
costs. 

■en.  ooNsmvATioN  sisvioi 

Our  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  our  present- 
day  Oovernment,  This  program  means 
as  much  to  my  home  State  and  to  my 
section  of  the  United  States  as  to  any 
other  section  in  this  country.  Our  soil 
oonacrvatlon  program  together  with  our 
Corps  of  Enginotrs'  flood-control  and 
navigation  projects  are  producing  results 
in  Kentucky.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
number  or  yrnrs  farms  art  no  longer 
abandoned  and  mlRrntion  out  of  the 
State  has  ceased. 

In  Kentucky  there  are  122  soil  con- 
servation distrlcu  in  120  counties.  We 
have  over  66.000  farmers  participating  in 
this  program.  All  of  the  counties  in  the 
Second  CongrcMlonal  District  have  soil 
conservation  districts.  Our  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  produced  results 
and  the  people  connected  with  this  Serv- 
ice are  dedicated  people. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  assists  soil 
conservation  districts  and  other  coopera- 
tors  in  brlnginB  about  physical  adjust- 
ments in  land  use  that  will  conserve  land 
resources  and  water  uses.  This  Service 
further  provides  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion on  a  sustained  basis  and  reduces 
damage  by  floods  and  sedimentation. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  also  de- 
velops and  carries  out  special  watershed 
protection  activities  in  cooperation  with 
soil  conservation  districts  and  flood  pre- 
vention. Drainage  and  Irrigation  are 
also  problems  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

We  have  2.806  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States,  Its  Territories 
and  possessions  at  the  present  time. 
These  districts  have  a  combined  acreage 
of  1.6  billion  acres  with  about  1.2  billion 
acres  of  same  being  agricultural  land. 
It  is  estimated  that  30  new  districts  will 
be  organized  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1959  and  approximately  25  districts  will 
be  organized  during  fiscal  year  1960. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  is  recog- 
nized throughout  this  country  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  efficient  and  profitable  farm- 
ing. It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of 
public  welfare  and  concern.  Conserva- 
tion problems  become  more  complex  as 
population  growth  and  technology  brings 
about  more  intensive  uses  and  competi- 
tion for  our  land  and  water. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  starts  with 
landowners  and  operators,  and  it  in- 
volves cooperation  and  teamwork  among 
all  the  participants,  and  with  our  local, 
state,  and  National  Governments.  In 
order  to  be  successful  soil  and  water 
conservation  must  be  economically  feas- 
ible as  well  as  technically  right  and 
physically  sound.  Productive  land  is  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  its  people.  Many  nations  do  not 
have  enough  good  land  to  furnish  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  certainly  with  our 
increases  in  population  we  must  protect 
and  conserve  our  good  land. 


For  Soil  Conservation  Service  wt 
recommend  the  sum  of  $133,397,000  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  $82,322,000  of  this 
amount  is  for  conservation  operations 
and  $28,600,000  Is  for  watershed  protec- 
tion. We  recommend  $18  million  of  the 
total  amount  for  flood  prevention  and 
$78,000  for  water  conservation  and  utili- 
sation projeou.  For  our  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  which  is  a  part  of 
the  total  soil  conservation  recommenda- 
tion wc  request  $7,800,000. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  $1,360,000  over 
the  amount  requested  in  the  budget  and 
an  increase  of  $1,760,400  over  the  amount 
APProprUUd  for  flscal  ytar  1858. 

aVRAL  DltVn.OfMtNT  MOeSAM 

The  rural  dovrlopment  program  now 
under  way  In  63  counties  and  8  trade 
areM  In  SO  States  U  u  nationwide  effort 
to  expand  economic  progress  In  rural 
areas.  This  program  has  three  major 
objectives. 

First.  To  help  families  that  have  the 
desire  and  ability  to  continue  farming 
and  to  gain  the  necessary  tools,  land,  and 
skills. 

Second.  To  widen  the  range  of  our 
farm  Job  opportunities. 

Third.  To  help  rural  people  to  enjoy 
more  opportunities  for  adequate  train- 
ing and  improved  health. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  program  is  the  commu- 
nity spirit  developed  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  our  farmers,  business  and 
civic  leaders,  and  representatives  of  the 
different  agencies  and  organizgtlons 
working  together  as  a  team. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  a  nu-al 
development  program  is  to  Improve  the 
level  of  health  in  rural  communities.  In 
addition  to  improving  health  in  our  rural 
communities  this  program  is  tied  in  very 
closely  with  small  business.  We  all  real- 
ize that  prosperous,  efficient  small  busi- 
ness firms  In  rural  communities  are  as 
vital  to  a  successful  development  pro- 
gram as  improved  farming  and  farm 
marketing. 

Several  of  our  rural  communities  In 
the  rural  development  program  have 
found  a  cure  for  their  economic  ills  in 
their  own  forests  and  woodlands.  With 
our  population  increases  we  know  that 
there  will  be  an  expanding  demand  for 
wood  products  and  that  the  future  mar- 
ket outlook  for  this  product  is  bound  to 
be  excellent. 

Kentucky  has  more  counties  partici- 
pating in  the  rural  development  program 
than  any  other  State,  with  25  counties 
grouped  into  three  trade  area  programs. 
First,  we  have  Ashland  in  the  northeast 
and  the  second  trade  area  section  Is 
Bowling  Green  In  the  southwest.  The 
third  trade  area  section  is  Glasgow  in 
the  south-central  part  of  the  SUte.  We 
also  have  three  demonstration  counties 
in  Kentucky— Butler,  Metcalf,  and  Elli- 
ott. Our  rural  development  program  in 
Kentucky  began  in  the  year  1956  follow- 
ing the  organization  of  a  State  commit- 
tee. A  staff  group  Including  representa- 
tives of  our  extension  service,  soil  con- 
servation service,  vocational  education, 
and  department  of  economic  develop- 
ment coordinates  direction  of  the  State 
program. 
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I  The  rural  development  program  in  the 
three  pilot  counties  in  Kentucky  has 
given  o\ur  peoi>le  renewed  hope.  Espe- 
cially does  this  apply  in  Butler  County 
which  is  looatsd  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional DUtrlct. 

r  The  rural  development  program  In 
Butler  County  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  many  Improvements  such  as 
^tabllshmsnt  of  a  new  health  unit,  an 
increase  in  rural  employment,  erection 
of  new  buildings  in  the  main  busineu 
section  of  Monantown.  a  ngw  post  oRlot 
building  which  is  to  be  erected  \n  the 
near  future,  construction  of  new  homes, 
improvement  of  roads  and  schools  and 
the  erMtlon  of  a  building  used  as  a  meet- 
ing plaot  for  the  rural  development 
group. 

i  The  eitlsens  of  Buller  County.  Ky..  are 
convinced  that  the  rural  development 
program  is  one  of  the  soundest  methods 
devised  to  gain  long-range  eoonomio  de- 
velopment and  growth  in  our  rural  towns 
and  communities.  Wo  must  continue  our 
rural  development  program  and  provide 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  this  pro- 
it  ram  forward  in  every  low -income 
county  in  this  country. 

■CNOOt  LUNCM   rSO(MUM 

From  1947  to  1986  the  number  of  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  school  lunch 
proffram  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  3.5  million  to  11.6  million  which  is 
an  increase  of  238.7  percent.  Our  school 
lunch  program  has  made  a  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  regulation  of  nutritional 
deficiencies.  Every  dollar  spent  in  the 
school  lunch  program  helps  not  only  the 
farmers  but  also  the  food  processor,  the 
vendor,  and  the  child. 

In  1958  there  were  667.736  children 
enrolled  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Kentucky:  303.067  partici- 
pated In  the  school  lunch  program.  In 
other  words.  46.4  percent  of  the  school- 
children were  partldpsuits.  The  total 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  participating  in  Kentucky  to- 
taled 1.388. 

I  One  hundred  million  dollars  was  re- 
Iquested  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  is  a 
$10  million  reducUon  in  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1959  and  we 
request  that  the  $10  million  be  restored. 
In  addition,  we  have  included  language 
in  the  bill  which  transfers  to  the  school- 
lunch  program  an  estimated  unused 
balance  of  section  32  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1959  totaling  $43,657,248.  These 
two  amounts  will  iHX>vlde  a  total  of  $153,- 
657.248  for  our  school  lunch  program  for 
fiscal  year  1960. 
I       AoaicvLnnuL  coirsnvAnoN  raooaAic 

This  program  makes  the  necessary 
provisions  for  reetorlng  aiul  improving 
soil  fertility,  reducing  erosion  caused  by 
water  and  wind,  and  conserving  water 
on  the  land.  The  Federal  assisUnce 
represents  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  coivsumed  in  this  program. 
Here  we  have  a  cost  sharing  with  Indi- 
vidual farmers  and  ranchers  carrying  on 
approved  soil  building  and  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  on  their  farms. 

Our  committee  recommends  an  ad- 
vance program  authorization  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  1960  Instead  of  the  budget  pro- 
posal of  $100  million.  Since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  committee  the  budget 


for  several  years  has  called  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  advance  pro- 
gram authorisation,  and  each  year  we 
have  recommended  the  full  authorisa- 
tion of  $280  million. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  pro- 
grams for  the  small  farmer  of  America. 
One  million  two  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  farmers  and  1,161,000  farms 
and  ranches  are  served  by  our  agriculture 
conservation  program. 

The  full  budget  MtimaU  of  $341,800,- 
000  Is  reoommendfd  for  flKgl  year  1880 
to  meet  the  commitments  for  cost  shar- 
ing practices  applied  throughout  the 
country  under  the  1888  program  author- 
lutlon  of  $360  million. 

HUSAL  ■LSCTSirtOATtON  ASMINtBTKATtOW 

Twenty-four  years  of  REA  has  brought 
about  a  revolutionary  change  in  Ameri- 
can farm  life,  and  unless  you  have  to- 
tually  watched  this  momentous  change 
take  place  you  do  not  have  any  deep  real- 
isation of  Just  what  It  has  meant  to  mil- 
lions of  American  farms.  Today  about 
95  percent  of  all  farms  are  using  elec- 
tricity for  a  multitude  of  chores  as  whII 
as  for  light  and  entertaitunent. 

We  recommend  $136  million  for  rural 
electrification  loans  and  $79  million  for 
rural  telephone  loans.  In  addition,  we 
recommend  a  contingency  fund  of  $38 
million  for  each  program.  It  is  es1.i« 
mated  that  $107,180,637  of  unused  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1869  will  be  carried  uver 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  of  1960  in  the 
REA  program,  and  this  amount,  together 
with  the  loan  authorization  of  $136  mil- 
lion plus  the  $28  million  contingency 
fund,  provides  for  a  program  for  flscAl 
year  1960  in  the  total  amount  of  $248 
million. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  agricul- 
ture must  prosper  if  the  Nation  is  to 
prosper,  and  our  American  farmer  has 
the  right  to  demand  a  standard  of  living 
Ih  keeping  with  the  contribution  he 
makes  to  the  tuitlonal  economy. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mliuiesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Andirsxn. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
would  like  the  Rbcokd  to  show  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
NATCHial,  now  addressing  the  Com- 
mittee, was  responsible  for  making  a 
real  record  relative  to  the  need  for  an 
Increase  in  salary  of  the  home  demon- 
stration workers  and  county  extension 
agents.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  is  better  in- 
formed on  the  subject  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  or  a  better  friend 
of  extension. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minneeota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  HokvknI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
people  seem  to  think  that  a  farmer's 
main  activity  each  day  is  to  count  his 
subsidy  checks.  Unfortunately,  these 
misinf  Mined  or  biased  people  do  not  ob- 
serve the  fact  that  farm  hourly  earnings 


for  1857  were  only  89  cenU  per  hour  as 
compared  to  $2.07  per  hour  for  industrial 
workers.  Nor  do  they  see  that  during 
1958  per  capiU  farm  izxcome  was  only 
$1,068  compared  to  nonfarm  income  of 
$2,034.  These  same  people  also  do  not 
recall  that  during  1886  farm  families 
on  this  NaUon's  2.318,000  commercial 
farms  received  an  average  income  of 
only  88.418  while  all  nonfarm  families 
received  an  income  of  86.800.  The 
U8DA  budget  U  one  of  the  chief  Urgeia 
of  th8ig  misinformed  ptoplf  who  por- 
tray the  American  farmer  as  an  un- 
worthy recipient  of  Federal  treasure. 
We  all  know  that  this  budget  for  flscal 
1889  wai  around  87  billion,  but  wt  should 
keep  in  mind  just  what  amount  of  that 
budget  actually  flnds  iU  way  to  our 
family -sised  farmer. 

The  Dtptrtmcnt  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently published  the  rtalissd  cost  of  lU 
programs  devoted  primarily  for  stabilisa- 
tion of  farm  prices  and  income.  It  may 
be  surprising  for  some  people  to  know 
that  in  1858  thU  coet  was  83,868,700.000, 
almost  86  billion  less  than  the  flscal  1888 
USDA  budget 

Let  us  take  a  look  then  at  some  of  the 
activiUes  of  thU  great  Oovemmont 
agency,  which  in  utter  fairness  cannot 
be  charged  to  farmers  as  subsidies. 
Here  are  some  of  the  USDA  activities 
which  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  all 
dtisens: 

First  of  all.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture U  the  largest  regulatory  body 
in  the  Federal  Government.  adminUter- 
Ing  over  80  such  acu  of  CongreM.  These 
acU  protact  the  consumer  in  many  di- 
verse ways  such  as  insuring  clean, 
healthy  meat  through  Federal  inspection 
to  assuring  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Second.  The  farm  commodity  export 
program  costs  around  8860  million  a  year 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  USDA  appro- 
priations. Every  merchant  seaman  and 
shipping  company  should  realise  that  a 
part  of  their  income  comes  from  USDA 
appropriations. 

Tliird.  About  $500  million  annually 
goes  for  REA  and  FHA  loans.  ThU 
money  is  eventually  repaid  with  Interest 
and  cannot  be  charged  as  a  farm  hand- 
out. 

Fourth.  USDA  conducts  a  market  re- 
search program  of  some  $38  million. 
This  activity  has  already  achieved  new 
handling  methods  and  is  now  saving  the 
grain  trade  over  $1  million  per  year  and 
has  provided  techniques  which  reduced 
food  handling  costs  in  Philadelphia  alone 
by  $6  million  per  year.  Every  housewife 
should  realize  that  many  of  the  con- 
veniences she  enjoys  in  food  handling 
today  can  be  traced  to  reeearch  con- 
ducted through  USDA. 

Fifth.  The  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram which  costs  around  $23  million  an- 
nually is  primarily  devoted  to  public 
health  protection. 

Sixth.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement  which  coets  around  $20  mil- 
lion per  year  aids  farmers,  but  it  also 
serves  as  a  foreign  policy  tool  and  an  aid 
to  the  grain  trade. 

Seventh.  Under  Public  Law  480  we 
have  disposed  of  over  $7.6  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  products.    Under  title  I 


'i 
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alone  we  have  sold  over  $4.7  billion  to 
friendly  foreign  countries.  The  funds 
generated  by  these  sales  have  not  gone 
to  the  American  farmer.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  have  been  used  as  an  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy,  but  they  are  charged  to 
the  Agriculture  budget.  These  foreign 
currencies  are  used  to  develop  new  mar- 
kets, to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to 
procure  military  equipment  and  facil- 
ities, to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  for  other  friendly  countries, 
to  promote  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment among  friendly  nations  through 
loans,  to  U.S.  businessmen,  to  pay  our 
obligations  abroad,  to  provide  loans  to 
friendly  nations  for  their  own  develop- 
ment, to  finance  International  education 
exchanges,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  trans- 
lating; and  distributing  various  types  of 
United  States  and  foreign  books  and 
magazines  between  our  country  and 
friendly  nations,  to  pay  for  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  buildings  and  grounds  used 
by  the  United  States  abroad,  and  to 
pay  for  cultural  exchanges,'  trade  fairs, 
and  horticultural  exhibits. 

Eighth.  About  $78  million  a  year  Is 
sp>ent  on  providing  milk  for  schoolchil- 
dren under  the  school  milk  program. 
Many  city  parents  should  also  realize 
that  the  lunches  their  children  receive 
at  school  are  also  charged  in  part  to 
the  farm  program. 

Ninth.  The  Armed  Forces  and  veter- 
ans* hospitals  consume  substantial 
amounts  of  dairy  products  which  are 
chargeable  to  the  farm  program. 

Tenth.  Soil  and  water  conservation 
work  is  charged  against  farm  costs. 
These  programs  are  of  long-range  behe- 
fit  to  all  our  citizens. 

Eleventh.  Let  us  not  forget  also  that 
there  are  181  million  acres  of  national 
forests,  over  an  acre  for  every  Ameri- 
can. We  are  planting  over  1  billion  trees 
a  year  on  eroded  and  tilled  land.  The 
cost  of  this  program  is  charged  to  the 
farm  program  today,  but  very  few  of  our 
farmers  will  ever  live  to  harvest  or  enjoy 
a  single  tree.  By  the  year  2000,  however, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  over 
600  million  recreational  visits  to  these 
forests.  Last  year  there  were  68.5  million 
such  visits. 

While  we  are  talking  about  subsidies, 
let  us  remember  that  subsidies  are  avail- 
able to  millions  of  Americans  other  than 
farmers  and  have  been  so  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  country. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  agricultural  com- 
modities are  the  consumers  best  buy.  It 
takes  only  1.2  hours  of  factory  labor  to 
buy  1  pound  of  beefsteak  today  as  com- 
pared to  1929  when  it  took  2  hours  of 
factory  labor  to  purchase  1  pound.  The 
same  is  true  for  other  commodities. 

Consumers — Quantities  of  foods   purchased 
by  1  hour  of  factory  labor 


Broad... , loavps.. 

Kt^ak pomuU.. 

Milk pints  delivertKl.. 

Butter .... pounds.. 

Bacon do 

Errs dozen.. 

Poiutoes ... ..........pounds.. 

Oranges ..... dozen.. 


In  192U 


In  1058 


S.4 

11.0 

1.2 

2.0 

7.8 

16.8 

1.0 

2.9 

1.3 

2.7 

1.1 

3.6 

17.7 

33.8 

1.3 

2.8 

Pourco:  ARrioultural  Marketing  Service,  U.H.  Depart- 
ment of  AKricultutv. 


There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  many  problems  In  agricul- 
ture and  that  there  are  shortcomings  and 
failures  in  various  programs,  but  let  us 
face  these  problems  squarely  and  reso- 
lutely and  not  allow  the  American  farmer 
to  be  submerged  in  politics,  bias,  and 
misinformation. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  reference  to  the  over- 
all conservation  reserve  program. 

This  conservation  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank  is  one  of  the  programs  being  used 
throughout  the  country  to  reduce  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  While  this  1^  its  pri- 
mary purpose — that  is.  to  divert  land 
from  the  production  of  crops,  the  pro- 
gram also  provides  assistancelff  farmers 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  re- 
quired protective  cover  or  other  sound 
conservation  practices  on  the  land  placed 
in  the  reserve. 

The  conservation  reserve  is  a  volun- 
tary program,  and  the  farmer  may  take 
part  in  It  or  not,  just  as  he  wishes.  If  he 
decides  to  participate,  he  signs  a  con- 
tract to  retire  a  specific  acreage  of  crop- 
land from  production  into  protective 
conservation  use  for  a  set  period  of  up 
to  10  years:  he  also  agrees  to  comply 
with  any  acreage  allotments  applicable 
to  crops  on  his  farm  and  to  reduce  the 
total  crop  acreage  on  his  farm  by  the 
amount  of  land  placed  in  the  reserve. 

As  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  agrees  to  make  an 
annual  rental  payment  for  the  land  held 
out  of  prcductlon  and  to  assist  with  the 
cost  of  establishing  the  conservation  use 
on  the  reserved  tract. 

During  the  1959  crop  season,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  283.000  conservation 
reserve  contracts  will  be  in  effect,  cover- 
ing about  23.2  million  acres  of  cropland 
in  all  States  except  Alaska.  This  is 
about  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  cropland,  as 
shown  in  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture. 
Of  the  more  than  23  million  acres  in  the 
conservation  reserve,  aroimd  13  million 
acres  will  be  under  contract  for  the  first 
time  in  1959:  the  rest  is  acreage  which 
was  placed  in  the  program  in  earlier 
years  and  remains  under  contract. 

The  1959  signup  campaign  in  the  fall 
of  1958  indicated  that  changes  made  on 
the  basis  of  earlier  experiences,  chiefly 
higher  rental  payments  per  acre  for  the 
more  productive  land  and  greater  incen- 
tives for  whole  farm  participation — are 
bringing  more  farmers  and  more  good 
quality  land  into  the  program. 

And,  of  course,  the  better  the  land,  the 
greater  its  production  potential.  Land 
now  in  the  conservation  reserve  would 
normally  have  been  used  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  farm  commodities 
which  would  have  swelled  the  existing 
piles  of  surplus  crops.  Of  the  acreage  in 
the  reserve  this  year,  nearly  4  million 
acres  were  devoted  to  wheat:  more  than 
half  a  million  acres  were  in  cotton;  and 
about  10  million  acres  were  in  other 
crops,  and  in  hay.  At  normal  yields,  this 
acreage  would  have  produced  143  million 
bushels  of  com,  124  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  more  than  300,000  bales  of  cotton, 
nearly  6  million  tons  of  hay.  and  many 
other  crops  on  a  large  scale. 

For  many  farmers,  the  Conservation 
Reserve  has  meant  that  they  can  bring 


about  adjustments  they  have  wanted  to 
make  for  years,  or  it  has  meant  that 
they  can  speed  up  adjustments  that  were 
already  underway. 

Some  operators  of  large  farms  are  us- 
ing the  program  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  farming  operations  and  the  need 
for  hired  labor.  Others  are  reducing  the 
size  of  their  farming  op>erations  or  with- 
drawing from  farming  because  of  health, 
age.  or  other  reasons. 

About  20  percent  of  the  farmers  who 
took  part  in  the  program  through  1958 
have  put  all  their  cropland  in  the  re- 
serve, and  indications  are  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  land  added  in  1959 
will  be  whole  farms.  A  farmer  who 
places  all  his  cropland  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  can  continue  to  live  on  the 
farm,  maintain  a  home  garden,  and  use 
the  permanent  pasture  and  orchard 
land.  At  the  same  time,  whole  farm 
participation  removes  the  entire  crop 
potential  of  the  farm,  including  the  al- 
lotment-quota crops,  since  none  of  the 
cropland  is  left  for  more  intensive 
farming. 

As  for  the  land  itself,  its  future  fertUity 
is  safeguarded  through  the  establishment 
of  protective  conservation  uses  under  the 
conservation  reserve.  Grass  cover  is  the 
most  popular  protective  use  to  which  the 
conservation  reserve  land  is  devoted, 
especially  in  the  Great  Plains  States.  In 
this  area,  the  program  is  stimulating  the 
return  to  grass  of  vast  areas  of  dryland 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  under 
wartime  needs.  Before  the  program  was 
available,  many  farmers  in  this  area  were 
unable  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive operation  to  convert  this  land 
back  to  grass.  But.  once  converted, 
much  of  this  land  will  remain  in  grass 
after  the  expiration  of  the  conservation 
reserve  contracts. 

In  the  Southeast,  tree-planting  ranks 
highest  among  the  conservation  uses  of 
the  program,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Tree- 
planting  contracts  are  for  the  full  10- 
year  period.  When  cropland  goes  out  of 
production  and  is  planted  to  trees.  It  is 
diverted  pennanently  from  crop  produc- 
tion. 

Practices  designed  especially  for  wild-  / 
life   protection   have   also   gained    vide 
acceptance  by  participating  farmers  and 
have  won  the  general  approval  of  sports- 
men and  wildlife  organizations. 

Three  years  of  experience  with  the 
conservation  reserve  program  has  shown 
that  large  numbers  of  farmers  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  voluntary  program  of  this 
nature  and  that  it  can  be  highly  effective 
in  attacking  many  aspects  of  the  farm 
problem. 

Nearly  twice  as  much  cropland  was 
offered  for  1959  contracts  as  could  be 
accepted  within  the  funds  available: 
owners  of  about  7  million  acres  who  made 
applications  to  take  part  in  the  program 
were  turned  down  because  funds  were 
inadequate.  In  fact,  a  bld-and-accept- 
ance  system  had  to  be  worked  out  to  give 
priority  to  producers  making  the  best 
offers. 

Shall  we  disappoint  large  numbers  of 
farmers  again  in  1960?  Indications  are 
that  many  new  contracts  can  be  signed 
in  1960  If  the  funds  permit.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  this  year  has  more  mail  inquiries 
''  from  landowners  about  F>artlcl];>atlon  in 
1  the  Conservation  Reserve  than  at  any 
;  time  since  1956 — the  previous  high-par- 
ticipation year,  when  the  program  was 
just  starting. 

i  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
I  soil  bank's  conservation  reserve  pro- 
>  gram  should  be  continued,  and  in  fact, 
I  expanded,  so  that  its  benefits  may  ex- 
I  tend  to  all  farmers  who  seek  to  take  part. 
I  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
i  Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.     ANDERSEN     of     Minnesota.     I 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 

''  for  this  very  fine  effort  on  his  part  to 

!  tell  the  true  story  about  appropriations 

I  for  agriculture.    The  gentleman  has  al- 

1  ways  fought  for  the  farmers  of  his  and 

i  my  area,  and  he  is  getting  a  little  bit 

I  tired  of  hearing  this  propaganda  as  am  I. 

which  is  far  from  the  facts,  relative  to 

what  the  farmers  of  America  are  today 

getting.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  think  we  have  all 
been  at  fault  in  not  getting  the  farmer's 
story  across  to  the  consuming  public. 
All  too  many  people  have  the  idea  that 
farmers  are  the  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  food.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  might 
be  helpful  to  point  out  just  what  part  of 
our  agricultural  expenditures  should 
rightly  and  fairly  be  directly  chargeable 
to  the  farmers  and  what  part  should  be 
charged  to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Santancelo]. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh] 
for  his  untiring  work  on  this  subcommit- 
tee and  for  the  searching  questions  of  the 
witnesses  which  have  elicited  informa- 
tion to  educate  a  city  member  on  this 
committee.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Andersen]. 
who  has  taken  a  city  boy  in  tow  in  the 
rural  electrification  program  and  tried  to 
educate  him  among  the  hogs  and  the  pigs 
and  the  cattle  of  this  country.  Likewise. 
I  extend  my  thanks  to  tJie  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Marshall]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Nat- 
cHERl  for  their  assistance  and  help.  I 
have  gone  from  the  streets  of  New  York 
City  into  the  farms  and  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problem.  I  there- 
fore come  to  you  to  talk  about  a  farm  bill 
and  ask  you  to  support  it  as  I  am  sup- 
porting it.  I  support  this  bill  because  I 
believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  to  the  consumer. 

You  know,  there  is  a  saying  that  you 
can  take  a  boy  away  from  the  farm,  but 
you  caimot  take  the  farm  out  of  the 
boy.  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  that  by 
saying.  If  you  take  a  city  boy  and  put 
him  on  a  farm  committee,  you  obtain 
an  apologist  for  the  farmer,  who  does  not 
forget  that  he  is  Interested  in  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  cltjrfoUc 
who  feel  that  there  has  been  a  giveaway 
to  the  farmers.     Perhaps  in  the  past 


there  have  l>een  some  programs  which 
have  been  wasteful  and  did  not  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  Perhaps  there 
still  are.    But  it  is  a  minimum,  as  I  see  it. 

This  bill  reduces  the  request  of  the 
budget  to  the  tvme  of  over  $142  million 
and  yet  does  not  take  away  those  pro- 
grams which  are  of  interest  and  benefit 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  as  has  one  of  the 
other  speakers,  that  of  over  $4  billion 
which  is  in  this  bill  directly  benefits  the 
farmer  only  to  the  extent  of  $1,435,000,- 
000  plus.  Of  this  amount  50  percent  or 
over  is  paid  for  transportation,  for 
handling,  for  storage,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program.  These  are 
the  direct  benefits.  However,  there  are 
benefits  which  are  mixed,  which  benefit 
not  only  the  farmer,  but  benefit  the 
friendly  foreigner  and  benefit  the  people 
in  the  city. 

For  example,  over  $2.2  billion  is  spent 
under  four  classifications  which  are 
mixed  benefits.  One  is  the  improvement 
and  protection  of  the  public  health,  such 
as  the  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry, 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  people 
who  eat  these  foodstuffs  in  the  cities; 
the  school  lunch  program  and  the  spe- 
cial milk  program,  which  go  to  many 
people  on  public  assistance,  and  dona- 
tions to  needy  folk. 

A  second  classification  is  the  im- 
provement of  international  relations 
and  in  defense,  such  as  donations  to 
needy  people  abroad,  emergency  famine 
relief,  sales  for  foreign  currency,  and 
the  bartered  materials  for  stockpiles. 

A  third  classification  of  mixed  bene- 
fits is  the  improvement  of  marketing 
systems,  such  as  market  inspections  and 
freight  rate  services. 

A  fourth  is  the  improvement  and  con- 
servation of  our  national  resources,  such 
as  flood  prevention,  agricultural  conser- 
vation and  technical  assistance  in  con- 
serving land  under  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program. 

These  are  mixed  benefits,  not  only  to 
the  farmer,  but  to  the  cityfolk  and  also 
the  foreigners  who  are  friendly  to  us. 
One  conclusion  that  I  can  draw  from  my 
activity  on  this  subcommittee  is  that  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  is  tied  in  with  the 
welfare  of  the  citsrfolk.  Ovu-  interests 
are  Intertwined.  If  the  farmer  suffers  he 
loses  the  purchasing  power  which  is  so 
necessary  to  buy  the  machinery,  the 
Frigldaires,  the  television  sets,  the  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  also  the  clothing 
which  we  in  the  big  cities  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  manufactvu-e  and  have 
to  furnish  to  them.  If  they  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  purchase  these  articles,  we 
in  the  cities  cannot  sell  our  garments, 
we  cannot  sell  our  appliances,  we  can- 
not sell  our  machinery,  so  we  suffer,  also. 
It  is  a  reciprocal  situation.  If  we  suffer, 
they  are  going  to  suffer,  too. 

We  have  looked  about  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  the  high  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  say  that  the  fault  lies  not  in 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  fanners 
are  getting,  but  in  the  distribution  of  our 
surpluses,  and  the  costs  which  are  sad- 
dled on  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets. 
The  farmer  receives  only  40  cents  of  the 
consiuner  dollar.  Where  does  the  i-est 
of  the  money  go?    It  goes  in  the  cost  of 


distribution,  it  goes  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. I  take  issue  with  the  state- 
ment that  we  in  the  cities  are  buying 
more  with  our  dollar.  We  are  not.  When 
you  compare  what  1  hour  of  factory 
labor  can  purchase  today  with  what  I 
hour  of  factory  labor  could  buy  years 
ago,  I  want  you  to  recall  that  the  com- 
parison does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  taxes  that  we  have  to  pay.  You  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
many  people  are  not  factory  workers. 
We  have  our  service  trades  and  nonfac- 
tory  workers  who  are  suffering  with  the 
high  level  of  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  note  that  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  it  is  provided  that  not  less 
than  $350,000  shall  be  available  to  gather 
statistics  and  conduct  a  special  study  on 
the  price  spread  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  this  is  a  proper  amount  or  should 
it  be  increased? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  can  only  say  to 
my  knowledge  there  have  been  studies 
by  the  legislative  committee.  They  have 
made  certain  studies  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  not  achieved  tangible  results. 
I  have  l)een  questioning  scxne  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  see  if  we  can  pinpoint  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  runaway  distribu- 
tion costs.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  reduce  the  spread 
Ijetween  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
I  do  not  think  $350,000  will  accomplish 
it,  but  we  will  try  to  find  out  where  the 
responsibility  lies  and  how  we  can  elimi- 
nate these  big  distribution  costs  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  throughout  the 
years  Members  from  nonagricultural  dis- 
tricts. Members  from  the  city  districts, 
like  the  district  I  represent  and  the  dis- 
trict like  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
represents,  have  always  appreciated  the 
importance  of  farmers  and  agriculture  to 
the  life  of  our  covmtry,  and  we  have  sup- 
ported farm  legislation.  On  many  occa- 
sions, the  so-called  city  vote— and  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  a  bloc 
system  of  voting  in  the  Congress,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  reference— but 
as  I  was  saying,  on  many  occasions  the 
so-called  city  vote  has  not  only  supported 
farm  legislation,  but  on  a  numl)er  of  oc- 
casions ha5  actually  saved  farm  legisla- 
tion. In  the  next  few  days  when  legis- 
lation comes  up  that  is  of  concern  to  the 
Cities,  we  knew,  at  least  we  hope,  our 
friends  from  the  agricultural  areas  will 
reciprocate  and  look  upon  that  legisla- 
tion with  an  understanding  mind. 

Kfr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  importune  my  col- 
leagues, the  Members  from  the  farm 
areas  to  look  upon  these  matters  dealing 
with  our  economy  with  the  realization 
that  Government  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
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We  who  repreacnt  the  city  districts  have 
voted  far  appropriations  for  the  farm 
groups  because  we  have  felt  that  it  was 
necessary.  We  ask  jou  to  give  us  the 
same  sympathetic  understanding  and 
consideration.  Bills  will  be  coming  be- 
fore you  within  the  next  week  or  two  that 
are  vital  to  the  people  in  our  communi- 
ties. We  ask  you  not  to  take  a  myopic  or 
ostrichlike  attitude  said  stick  your  head 
In  the  sand.  Our  people  in  the  cities 
need  better  places  in  which  to  live.  They 
do  not  have  the  sunlight  and  the  green 
grass  that  your  people  on  the  farms  have. 
The  people  I  represent  work  in  factories 
and  walk  on  city  streets.  We  urge  you  to 
cooperate  with  us  to  the  same  extent 
that  we  cooperate  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. That  is  one  phase  of  our  life 
where  we  in  the  cities  can  appreciate  the 
benefits  that  we  get  as  a  result  of  these 
farm  programs.  This  administration 
proposed  to  reduce  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  $10  million.  We. 
on  the  committee,  restored  this  $10  mil- 
lion. We  also  provided  that  $43  million 
should  be  transferred  from  section  32 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
children  of  the  schools  In  the  cities  and 
in  the  rural  communities  the  foods 
which  are  in  abundance  in  this  country. 
We  also  urge  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution  that  the  legislative 
committee  consider  the  bill  such  as  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  the  so-called 
food  stamp  plan  which  can  talr.e  care  of 
7  million  needy  people  who  are  receiving 
public  assistance  in  order  to  give  them 
the  nutrients  and  the  food  supplies  so 
necessary  to  make  them  healthy  and 
strong. 

Our  problem  is  a  problem  of  distribu- 
tion. Let  us  not  forget  the  biblical  lesson 
about  the  7  years  of  plenty  and  the  7 
years  of  want.  If  we  do  have  plenty,  let 
us  distribute  it.  I  went  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  saw  the  school  lunch  program  for 
the  children  there.  I  compared  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  now  with  the  situation 
of  5  years  ago.  I  went  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Aif- 
DKHSEN  ] ,  and  we  inspected  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  I  want  to  commend 
the  subcommittee  for  continuing  such  a 
program  because  I  have  seen  the  benefits 
being  derived  from  that  program  in  the 
hill  country  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  have 
seen  the  benefits  from  that  program 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VA^OK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  glancing  through  the 
appropriation  bill  I  see  there  is  a  prohi- 
bition as  to  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
of  the  school  lunch  program  for  nonfood 
Items.  There  are  many  items  that  de- 
pend on  the  program  and  entirely  de- 
pend on  spending  for  nonfood  items. 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  that  prohi- 
blUon? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  That  Is  put  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  prevent  the  schools  and 
so  on  from  using  these  funds  to  buy 


equipment  which  Is  the  responsibility  of 
their  school  administration.  So  that  this 
Is  tied  down  to  food  items.  This  is  a 
provision  which  has  been  in  the  bill  for 
a  number  of  years  in  order  to  tie  it  down 
to  the  food  requirements  and  furnishing 
food  for  the  children. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  that  is  the  reasoning 
behind  this,  then  it  really  is  not  a  school 
lunch  program  bill,  but  a  proposal  to 
use  up  some  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
products  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  When  the  school 
lunch  program  was  first  established,  it 
was  almost  entirely  with  the  thought  of 
it  being  a  program  to  help  in  disposing  of 
the  surplus  commodities.  However,  since 
that  time  we  have  found  that  the  surplus 
commodities  do  not  always  supply  an 
adequate  diet  from  the  nutritional  sUind- 
point  and.  therefore,  we  think  now  of  the 
program  in  terms  of  being  a  program  to 
provide  a  nutritious  diet  for  our  school 
children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  ia  a 
proper  one.  inasmuch  as  the  funds  which 
we  supply  for  the  Federal  contribution 
for  food,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  has 
been  surpa.<3sed  by  local  and  State  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK  In  this  connection  has 
the  appropriation  for  red  meat  been  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  have  done 
one  thing;  we  found  quite  a  disinclina-. 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  enter  into  the  purchase  of  red  meats 
on  the  theory  that  purchases  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  raised  prices.  So  we 
suggested  that  $43  million  of  the  funds 
be  allocated  to  localities  so  that  they  can 
purchase  locally  the  red  meats  for  their 
program,  pork,  beef,  or  whatever  they 
desire  and  what  is  available  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  for  the  splendid  work  he 
has  done  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  Just  want  to  clear 
up  one  point  about  which  there  may  have 
been  a  little  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman.  This  prohibi- 
tion does  not  put  any  limitation  upon 
the  locality  or  the  State  in  the  use  of 
their  own  appropriated  funds.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  he  has 
given  extremely  valuable  service  on  this 
committee.  He  has  been  a  hard  worker, 
he  has  been  a  diligent  worker.  He  has 
made  trips  out  into  the  country  of  this 
country  to  see  how  the  programs  operate. 
Our  subcommittee  has  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  the  Integrity,  the  ability, 
and  the  industrious  efTort  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  shown. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

This  bill  reduces  the  budget  requests 
by  $142,199,365.  Despite  the  criUcisms 
I  hear  frequently  to  the  effect  that  some 
of  these  price  support  programs  and 
conservation  reserve  programs  are  give* 
aways.  this  bill  is  a  good  bill. 


If  the  farmer  suffers,  the  xwrmal 
corollary  is  that  the  other  segment  of  our 
population,  the  urbanite,  suffers  also. 
When  I  hear  th&t  the  fanner  gets  only  40 
percent  of  the  consumer  dollar,  and  our 
consumers  are  paying  higher  prices  In 
the  marketplace.  I  say  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  our  dis- 
tribution system.  When  I  see  tremen- 
dous storehouses  of  wheat,  grain,  com. 
and  other  farm  commodities.  I  say  our 
national  policies  of  distribution  and  use 
are  wrong.  Despite  price  supports,  farm 
income  in  the  past  several  years  has  fal- 
len from  $15  billion  to  $11  billion.  The 
consimier  of  America  can  benefit  from 
the  food  stamp  program  which  Con- 
gressmen and  particularly  Congress- 
woman  SuLLTVAN  has  Introduced.  These 
food  stamp  programs  can  utilise  much 
of  our  surpluses  to  give  adequate  and 
recent  foods  to  our  citizens  receiving 
public  assistance,  whose  most  recent 
number  exceeds  7  million.  These  sur- 
pluses can  be  used  to  feed  our  39  million 
schoolchildren.  30  percent  of  whom  are 
now  receiving  school  lunches.  These 
surpluses  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  feed  those  in  need  in 
foreign  countries. 

Despite  price  supports  on  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  basic  commodities,  the  small 
farmer  must  rely  in  a  large  measure  on 
his  nonf  arm  income  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Farm  income  Is  low.  on  a 
real  basis  or  on  a  comparative  basis. 
Farm  income  in  the  last  8  years  has 
dropped  from  $15  3  bUlion  to  $11  biUion. 
The  consequences  of  low  farm  income 
manifest  themselves  in  the  exodus  from 
farms,  in  the  drop  of  small  family  farms, 
and  the  decline  of  farm  emplosrment  to 
the  extent  of  1.374.000  workers.  The 
number  of  farm  unemployment  is  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  United  States. 
These  unemployed  farmers  swell  not  only 
the  unemployment  rolls  in  the  rural 
areas,  but  the  relief  rolls  in  cities.  We 
must  therefore  give  aid  to  the  farmers 
of  our  country.  This  bill  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  but  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, in  a  direction  which  will  benefit  the 
economy  of  the  whole  United  States. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  school  lunch  pro* 
gram  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
schoolchildren  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
rural  areas.  This  bill  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $110  million  in  cash 
payments  and  $43  million  obtained  from 
a  transfer  of  section  32  funds,  which. 
as  many  of  you  know,  are  the  funds 
which  are  derived  from  receipts  from 
taxes  on  imports.  This  composite  figure 
of  $153  million  represents  an  increase 
of  $8  million  over  last  year's  appropria« 
tion.  which  is  necessary  to  provide  and 
take  care  of  the  8-percent  increase  in  our 
school  population.  Over  II  million  chil- 
dren are  participating  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  You  may  remember  that 
initial  Federal  assistance  for  school 
lunch  programs  which  began  in  1933  was 
started  for  three  major  reasons.  First, 
to  supplement  relief  feeding  programs 
of  the  States  and  localities;  second,  to 
provide  relief  employment  for  the  un- 
employed; and  third,  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  market.    By  1946.  when  the 
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school  lunch  program  became  perma- 
nent, the  relief  aspects  had  disappeared 
and  the  objectives  were  broadened.  At 
that  time,  school  lunch  became  an  ac- 
cepted program,  which,  even  in  times  of 
prosperity,  had  two  very  imp>ortant  ob- 
jectives. One  objective  was  to  extend 
the  market  for  agricultural  food  com- 
modities. 

The  second  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant objective  is  to  Improve  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  Nation's  children 
by  providing  them  with  a  well-balanced 
limch  at  school  to  help  fill  their  daily  nu- 
tritional requirements,  and  by  developing 
proper  and  nutritionally  beneficial  food 
habits  which  will  continue  in  later  life. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  36  percent 
of  the  men  examined  for  military  duty 
were  turned  down  because  of  physical 
defects — largely  the  result  of  faulty  nu- 
trition. 

In  the  past  25  years,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  expansion  in  school  food 
services.  In  the  immediate  years  ahead, 
there  is  likely  to  be  further  substantial 
expansion.  By  1965.  it  is  expected  that 
8  million  more  children  will  be  attend- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
pushing  total  enrollment  to  the  almost 
\mbellevable  toUl  of  47  million.  As  new 
schools  are  built  and  as  old  ones  are 
modernized,  more  and  more  food  facil- 
ities will  be  available  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  lunches  at  school. 

We  do  not  fully  realize  the  infiuence 
the  school  lunch  program  has  upon  our 
economy  and  upon  construction  and  ex- 
paasion  of  schools.  Only  recently.  I  was 
told  by  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  my 
district  that  he  was  building  a  new  school 
primarily  to  build  lunchroom  facilities 
in  order  to  have  his  parochial  school 
qualify  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  on  occasions 
decided  to  build  a  new  school  rather 
than  modernizing  an  old  one  in  order  to 
provide  lunchroom  facilities  for  1.250 
schoolchildren.  It  was  found  on  other 
occasions  that  where  Ivmchroom  facil- 
ities accommodated  only  250  children  in 
a  1.250  school  population,  the  adminis- 
tration spent  more  time  In  feeding  the 
children  than  in  teaching.  Conse- 
quently, to  correct  this  defect,  a  larger 
lunchroom  was  bxiilt  or  a  new  wing  con- 
structed. How  extensive  this  lunchroom 
Influence  has  on  construction  through- 
out the  coimtry  might  prove  informa- 
tional. Since  52.000  schools  are  partici- 
pating in  this  program  and  thousands  of 
new  schools  are  planning  to  participate, 
we  can  only  conjecture  as  to  the  stimu- 
lus which  the  school  lunch  progrson  has 
had  on  employment  both  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  schools. 

How  does  the  school  lunch  program 
operate?  Today,  the  national  school 
lunch  program  furnishes  cash  payments 
and  food  items  to  schools  by  distributing 
commodities  acquired  under  the  National 
School  Limch  Act  through  State  dis- 
tributing agencies.  Under  section  6,  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  commodities 
are  purchased  on  the  basis  of  their  nu- 
tritioncd  value  and  acceptability.  Under 
section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  those  commodities  declared  as  sur- 
plus foods  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  purchased  for  donation  to 


authorized  outlets  including  all  eligible 
school  lunch  programs.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  administration's  policy  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  various  siui)lus 
foods  available  for  donation  to  the 
schools  under  section  32  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  amount  of  money  with 
which  we  supplement  the  surplus  food 
in  order  to  provide  a  well-balanced  lunch. 
In  1958,  the  value  of  surplus  food  dona- 
tions dropped  tc  $76  million  from  a  rec- 
ord level  of  $132  million  in  1957.  How- 
ever, as  you  are  aware,  in  the  1959  appro- 
priation Congress  transferred  an  addi- 
tional $35  million  of  section  32  fund.s  to 
the  school  lunch  account  to  make  com- 
modity purchases  for  the  program.  This 
transfer  of  $35  million  was  in  addition  to 
any  surplus  commodities  donated  to  the 
program  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpw- 
ration  price  support  inventories.  In 
addition,  you  are  aware  that  the  85th 
Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $10 
million  to  the  cash  appropriation  raising 
the  total  to  $110  million.  This  year  we 
are  recommending  an  appropriation  of 
$110  million  ca.sh,  plus  $43  million  from 
a  transfer  of  section  32  funds.  When 
we  contemplate  that  this  school  lunch 
program  is  a  joint  venture  among  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  local  communities  with  chil- 
dren also  paying  a  large  share,  the  fig- 
ures spent  on  this  program  assimie 
greater  Importance  and  a  staggering  sig- 
nificance. We  know  that  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  requires  that  Federal 
cash  assistance  funds  be  matched  from 
sources  within  the  State  at  a  rate  of  3 
tol. 

The  act  sets  up  requirements  for  quali- 
fication to  participate  and  thereby  re- 
ceive food  assistance  and  commodity  do- 
nations to  provide  a  well  balanced  and 
low -cost  noonday  lunch.  There  are  three 
basic  requirements: 

First.  The  lunch  program  must  be  op- 
erated on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

Second.  The  meal  served  must  meet 
specified  nutritional  standards. 

Third.  Those  children  imable  to  pay 
the  full  price  of  the  lunch  must  be  served 
free  or  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  also 
brought  State  departments  of  education 
actively  into  the  picture.  It  made  them 
responsible  for  the  sup>ervision  of  the 
program  in  the  individual  schools — 
thereby  encouraging  the  development  of 
lunch  programs  as  a  part  of  the  total 
educational  program  for  children. 

Tuelve  years  of  operation  have  dem- 
onstrated certain  truths.  It  cannot  be 
said  or  argued  that  Federal  assistance  in 
the  program  of  school  lunches  resulted 
in  Federal  domination  or  control.  Twelve 
years  of  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
able  to  function  cooperatively  with  State 
or  local  governments  without  control  or 
conflict. 

What  about  the  quality  of  the  lunch? 
When  I  attended  high  school  in  1926,  we 
had  a  lunchroom  but  no  school  lunch 
program.  Many  of  you  people  shared 
the  similar  experiences.  My  Ivmch  was 
obtained  at  home  imder  the  administra- 
tion of  a  mother  who  had  experience  in 
raising  10  children.  You  can  see  from 
my  210  pounds  tliat  I  became  physically 


prosperoiis.  I  am  no  advertisement  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  However, 
other  children  were  not  so  f  ortimate.  On 
occasions,  when  I  was  left  to  my  own  re- 
sources and  50  cents,  my  lunch  consisted 
of  a  hot  dog  and  orangeade  at  the  comer 
Nedicks  store  or  popular  drugstore 
coimter.  No  method,  no  planning,  no 
thought  or  reference  to  nutrition  or 
vitamins. 

Contrast  the  lunch  of  the  child  who  is 
fortunate  to  be  a  participant  in  a  school 
lunch  program.  His  limch  is  patterned 
to  provide  nutritional  foods  with  a  bal- 
anced program.  This  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  program. 

Unless  the  daily  lunch  is  based  on 
sound  nutritional  guidelines,  we  cannot 
expect  the  child  to  develop  sound  food 
habits.  We  caimot  expect  the  use  of 
standard  menus  for  local  food  habits, 
and  local  food  supplies  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  We  do  not  expect 
everyone  to  like  spaghetti,  mozarella, 
or  pizza  pie. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  tastes,  and  we  should  not  dispute 
about  one's  tastes,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  developed  a  t3T>e  A  lunch. 
The  type  A  lunch  requires  as  a  mini- 
mum the  service  of  2  otmces  of  a 
protein-rich  food — ^that  is,  of  meat,  poul- 
try, eggs.  fish,  dried  beans,  and  peanut 
butter.  It  requires  three  quarters  of 
a  cup  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  bread  and 
butter  or  margarine,  and  (me-half  pint 
of  whole  milk  as  a  beverage.  As  a  result 
of  the  type  A  pattern  lunch,  we  guard 
the  nutritional  quality  of  school  lunch 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  individual 
school  can  take  into  account  local  food 
preferences  and  good  food  buys  in  the 
local  market. 

These  foods,  in  type  A  plate  lunch, 
provide  a  varied  and  appetizing  lunch 
and  all  this  at  a  low  price  of  around  25 
cents. 

The  use  of  well-planned  school  lunches 
at  low  prices  has  great  implications  and. 
benefits  to  farmer  and  consimier.  It 
introduces  the  school  children  to  new 
and  nutritious  foods.  They  learn  to 
choose  well-balanced  meals  and  why 
good  food  habits  are  Important.  The 
school  limch  provides  the  farmer  with  a 
growing  market  for  food.  As  the  food 
habits  are  carried  Into  adult  life,  it 
means  bigger  and  better  food  markets 
in  the  future.  Schools  have  had  to  ac- 
cept responsibiUties  other  than  the 
teaching  of  the  three  R's.  The  school 
lunch  program  teaches  the  use  of  nutri- 
tious foods.  Today  the  modern  school 
must  provide  not  only  food  for  thought 
but  also  food  for  health. 

I  am  no  farmer.  I  have  no  farms  in 
my  district,  except  rock  gardens  in  a 
backyard  plot  of  20  feet  by  20  feet  cared 
for  by  housewives,  or  wooden  fiower 
boxes  on  fire  escapes  or  on  window  sills 
cultivated  by  urbanltes.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  in  America  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic unity  between  farmer  and  laborer. 
The  school  lunch  program  is  a  valuable 
method  to  cement  that  unity;  it  is  a  road 
to  health  and  a  way  for  food  distribution. 
It  is  for  you  to  Improve  the  road  and 
ease  the  way. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  support  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  rural  electrification 
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program.  Those  who  have  seen  farms 
with  electrification  have  seen  the  visible 
evidence  of  its  benefits,  not  only  upon  the 
view  point  of  the  young,  but  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  people  on  the  farms  and  in 
isolated  areas.  Those  In  the  city  who 
have  not  studied  the  rural  electrification 
program  and  who  do  not  fully  realize  its 
manifold  benefits  to  the  farms  can  ap- 
preciate the  indirect  benefits  which  the 
people  In  the  cities  are  deriving  from  this 
program.  Recent  figures  indicate  that 
96  percent  of  farm  lands  in  the  United 
States  have  been  electrified  mainly  as  a 
result  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. More  than  90  percent  of  the  farms 
today  have  mechanical  refrigeration  as 
compared  to  93  percent  in  the  nonfarm 
areas,  which  Indicates  the  tremendous 
boom  to  the  manufacturing  industry  and 
to  the  steel  industry.  Life  on  the  farm 
today  is  not  so  burdensome  and  the  farm- 
er Is  rapidly  competing  with  the  city 
dweller  in  the  purchase  of  television. 
More  than  53  percent  of  the  farms  have 
TV,  as  compared  to  78  percent  in  the 
nonfarm  areas.  However,  in  the  sanitary 
facilities,  such  as  running  water  in  the 
houses,  bathtubs,  showers,  and  flush  toi- 
lets, the  farmer  and  his  family  are  way 
behind  the  city  folks.  Some  people  have 
said  that  the  superiority  of  modem  civil- 
ization over  ancient  civilizations  is  in  the 
possession  of  plumbing  and  sanitary 
facilities.  In  view  of  the  backwardness 
of  the  farm  people  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  facilities,  one  can  readily  say  that 
the  farmers  are  not  living  In  modern 
times. 

I  was  privileged  recently,  as  part  of  my 
committee  work,  to  see  the  benefits  of 
the  rural  electrification  program  in  Puer- 
to Rico.  Rural  electrification  has  brought 
«  new  way  of  life  to  people  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  hills.  This  program  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  programs  in  our  Amer- 
ican economy  and  it  is  a  pleasuie  to  vote 
for  appropriations  to  continue  the  im- 
portant and  beneficial  work  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  consequently  heartily  support  this 
bin  H.R.  7175, 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Artiona  (Mr. 
Rhodes  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoiio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlsona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
appropriating  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  repeats  some  very  strange 
charges  About  cotton  exports.  From 
reading  It,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
the  Department  has  not  been  exporting 
cotton— that  it  has  been  dragging  its  feet 
»nd  refusing  to  make  our  cotton  com- 
petitive on  world  markets. 

The  facts  to  refute  this  charge  are  a 
matter  of  deftr  record.  U.S.  cotton  has 
been  moving  onto  world  markets  at  rec- 
ord or  near-record  leyels. 

Slnoe  the  lM»-a7  marketing  year, 
when  this  administration  initiated  a  re- 
vised export  program,  a  total  of  more 
than  18  mUlloa  bales  of  our  ootton  has 
moved  abroad.    This  Is  an  average  of 


more  than  5  million  bales  for  each 
of  the  3  shipping  years  Involved — 
above  the  5  million  annual  goal  gen- 
erally regarded  as  our  fair  historic  share 
of  world  markets. 

In  1  year  alone,  1956-57,  our  exports 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  7  >>^  million 
bales— clear  evidence  of  very  effective 
and  very  vigorous  program  operations. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  current  mar- 
keting year  exports  are  running  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  may  not  hit  much  more 
than  about  a  3-million-baIe  total. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  drop- 
off. 

First.  Foreign  buyers  anticipated  low- 
er prices  after  this  coming  August  1.  as 
a  result  of  new  cotton  legislation  for  this 
year's  crop. 

Second.  Economic  conditions  In  some 
countries  caused  a  slowdown  in  cotton 
use. 

Third.  There  was  an  increase  in  avail- 
able stocks. 

Fourth.  Higher  U.S.  export  payment 
rates  were  scheduled  to  take  effect 
August  1. 

This  year's  export  situation  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  refiection  of  ad- 
justments after  2  years  of  very  high  ex- 
ports. 

For  the  new  marketing  year,  which 
begins  August  1.  it  is  expected  that  our 
cotton  exports  will  be  back  to  or  above 
the  5  million  bale  mark. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready announced  an  increase  to  8  cents 
a  pound  in  the  direct  export  subsidy 
rate.  In  addition,  under  the  controlling 
legislation  exporters  will  be  able  to  buy 
cotton  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  prices  estimated  to  be  about 
3  cents  a  pound  below  the  level  at  which 
CCC  will  buy  the  bulk  of  1959-crop  price- 
support  cotton. 

The  toUl  subsidy  will.  In  effect,  be 
more  more  than  10  cents  a  pound— about 
one-third  of  the  price  support  level. 
This  is  certainly  aggressive  action  to 
make  our  cotton  competitive. 

For  the  coming  shipping  year,  empha- 
sis for  the  cotton  export  subsidy  program 
will  be  on  stocks  drawn  from  normal 
commercial  channels — to  put  the  buying 
power  behind  privately-owned  cotton,  to 
the  direct  advantage  of  the  cotton  farmer 
and  whole  cotton  Industry.  But  the  De- 
partment has  also  announced  that  It 
would  also  make  direct  export  sales  from 
CCC  Inventory  stocks,  if  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  our  cotton  Is  in  a  fully  com- 
petitive position. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  see  what  the  criti- 
cism Is  all  about.  Some  programs  have 
been  admitted  failures,  but  the  Govern- 
ment's  cotton  export  program  does  not 
fall  In  this  category.  It  has  been  an 
outstanding  success. 

The  committee  report  also  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  1100  million  is  being 
withheld  from  appropriated  funds  to  re- 
store CCC  capital  impairment,  to  encour- 
age the  Corporation  to  Increase  export 
sales.   This  again  Is  a  strange  charge. 

It  Is  true  that  moving  commodities  out 
of  inventory,  through  sales  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  cuts  down  holdings. 
This  lowers  storage  and  handling  costs, 
and  requires  less  borrowings  to  finance 
current  operations.     But  the  fact  re- 


mains that  CCCs  losses  are  realized 
when  it  disposes  of  commodities.  That 
is  when  Congress  appropriates  funds, 
under  the  law,  to  restore  capital  impair- 
ment. 

The  $100  million  item  the  committee 
suggests  withholding  would  merely  de- 
lay the  eventual  appropriation.  These 
losse.s  are  already  realized,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  made  up  sooner  or  later.  The 
committee  action  to  withhold  the  funds 
at  this  time  is  merely  a  gesture. 

The  cotton  export  program  is  in  good 
shape,  in  spite  of  some  falling  off  in  ship- 
ments for  the  current  season.  It  will  be 
in  even  better  shape  when  the  programs 
the  administration  has  announced  for 
the  coming  marketing  year  are  in  effect. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  MichxlI. 

Mr.  liilCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
low  man  on  the  totem  pole  of  this  sub- 
committeee  I  now  know  more  about  agri- 
culture after  these  few  months  of  service 
on  the  committee  than  I  acquired  in  all 
my  previous  35  years  of  walking  on  this 
earth.  I  have  learned  more  about  cot- 
ton under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WmTTiN]  than  in  all  my  previous 
life.  Likewise,  the  genial  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NatcrkkI  certainly 
has  taught  me  more  about  tobacco  than 
I  ever  learned  in  my  previous  35  years. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Horan]  that,  because 
of  him.  I  know  more  about  what  it  takes 
to  grow  fruits  and  wheat  out  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  The  gentlemen  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Andekssk]  and  (Mr. 
Marshall!,  and  I  have  similar  Interests. 
We  are  from  the  Midwest  and  represent 
in  large  measure  corn,  soy  bean,  axul  feed 
grain  producers. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SamtanoiloI.  who  preceded  me.  repre- 
resented  himself  as  spokesman  for  the 
city  folks:  others  have  spoken  for  the 
farmer.  I  would  like  to  point  to  myself 
as  bridging  the  gap  between  the  produc- 
ers and  the  consumers,  because  my  dis- 
trict Is  roughly  half  urban  and  half 
rural. 

I  can  say  without  contradiction  that  X 
probably  support  the  Secretary  of  AgrU 
culture  and  his  policies  more  than  aojr 
member  of  the  subcommittee:  and  Z 
make  no  bones  about  It.  because  I  think 
his  policies  and  programs  are  right,  not 
only  for  my  district  but  the  Nation.  My 
district  Is  relatively  a  flat,  level  area  of 
dark,  black,  rich  land  which  sells  for 
something  Uke  $600  or  $600  an  acre  at 
auction.  It  has  always  bean  a  farminf 
community  and  always  will  be.  So  we 
are  somewhat  disturbed  when  we  see 
great  programs  in  the  past  that  have 
tended  to  encourage  submarglnal  and 
marginal  producers  by  way  of  Oovam* 
ment  guarantees  and  Government  sub* 
sidles,  because  we  do  not  need  tbci* 
subsidies  and  we  do  not  need  thoae  luar- 
antees.  and  we  will  be  In  the  farmlnc 
business  for  as  long  as  we  are  walktnf 
this  globe  In  our  particular  area. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out  earUar, 
we  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agrteulture  to 
come  up  and  present  his  program  to  tht 
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committee.  I  am  gratefxil  that  he  has 
done  so  in  such  explicit  terms. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me.  of  coiirse, 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  criti- 
cism leveled  at  the  Secretary  for  being 
in  office  for  some  6  years  and  still  we 
have  a  bigger  surplus  on  hand  and  a 
greater  overall  production  problem  than 
ever.  I  will  say.  however,  that  had  the 
Secretary's  program  been  adopted  in  its 
entirety  from  the  very  first  day  he 
stepped  into  office  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent situation  confrontli\g   us   today. 

The  economics  of  the  farm  dilemma 
is  simple — it  is  the  politics  of  the  problem 
that  is  baffling.  What  farmers  want  and 
need  is  less  Government  in  the  farming 
business — less  politics  in  agriculture. 

Four-fifths  of  agriculture  is  free  of 
Government  controls  and  doing  fairly 
well.  It  Is  in  the  areas  where  Govern- 
ment has  been  most  solicitous  and  has 
interfered  most  that  there  are  real  diffi- 
culties. Futile  attempts  by  Government 
to  control  production  and  fix  prices  at 
artificial  levels  are  the  cause. 

Despite  repeated  administj-ation  rec- 
ommendations, the  old  rigid  program  is 
still  in  effect  on  a  very  few  crops  t^ith 
only  slight  changes.  It  is  not  the  Ben- 
son program,  yet  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  administer  It.  It  was  de- 
vised during  the  great  depression  and 
revised  durinir  the  war.  Today  we  have 
neither  depression  nor  war.  But  we  do 
have  a  rapidly  changing  agriculture 
which  is  undergoing  an  irreversible 
technological  revoluiion. 

The  old  basic  crop  legislation,  still  on 
the  books.  Is  outmoded  and  fails  of  its 
objective.  It  has  placed  ineffective 
bureaucratic  controls  on  farmers,  de- 
stroyed markets,  piled  up  surpluses,  and 
Imposed  heavy  burdens  on  taxpayers. 
It  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  the  small 
farmer — 56  percent  of  our  farm  popu- 
laUon. 

Yes,  the  economics  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem Is  simple— less  Government  in  farm- 
lnc. Quit  trying  to  fix  prices  unreal- 
Istlcally  from  which  flow  the  twin  evils 
Of  production  for  Government  ware- 
houses and  control  of  farmers.  Empha- 
sise markets,  increased  efficiency,  and 
competitive  sellinff.  Eliminate  Govern- 
ment's stranglehold  on  agriculture. 

This  Is  the  solution. 

Congren  must  not  postpone  longer  the 
action  needed.  The  existing,  outmoded 
farm  laws  must  be  changed.  Until  Con- 
grsM  acta,  agriculture  wlU  be  burdened 
with  too  much  Government,  too  much 
politics,  and  too  little  oommonseiue. 

It  is  not  popular  to  tell  the  farmer 
out  m  his  community  that  we  are  going 
to  out  down  on  his  guarantee,  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  down  on  giving  him 
ACP  beneflU.  or  all  the  other  beneflu 
that  have  been  granted  to  agriculture  by 
Yirtue  of  what  we  hate  done  In  this  House 
and  in  the  other  body:  but  I  take  this 
position:  When  I  speak  In  a  rural  county 
I  speak  for  and  defend  the  elty  dweller 
beoauie  I  know  their  needs.  The  odds 
are  against  me,  and  I  feel  that  it  U  my 
obligation  to  tell  the  farmers  of  the 
problems  faeed  by  the  city  folks.  When 
X  am  iptakli«  In  the  eltles  X  support  the 
farmer,  beeauae  X  know  their  problems 
and  know  they  need  someone  to  defend 
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them.  For  the  sake  of  a  good  discussion 
and  thorough  airing  of  the  issues  I  like 
to  take  a  minority  position. 

So  sandwiched  as  I  am  between  the 
farmer  and  city  dweller  puts  me  in  a 
real  good  position  to  look  at  this  whole 
problem  objectively  in  order  to  deter- 
mine where  we  should  go  after  so  many 
years  of  failure,  probably  for  the  last  20. 

I  am  grateful,  indeed,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall! 
for  earlier  in  the  year  making  a  study 
and  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  the  charges  that  should  be  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  farmer  and 
those  that  are  on  the  shady  line  and 
could  very  well  benefit  the  consumer 
much  more  so  than  the  farmer.  It  was 
a  real  service,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  the  American  people. 

The  committee  report  goes  a  little  bit 
overboard  in  treating  that  subject,  and  I 
will  say  that  I  have  some  reservation 
about  there  being  more  than  50  percent 
chargeable  to  the  consumer. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
alternative  to  the  Secretary's  program 
is  one  of  strict  controls  and  regimenta- 
tion. To  me  that  smacks  of  Russian 
style,  and  I  know  that  my  farmers  want 
no  part  of  that  and  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  be  completely  free  to  produce 
as  they  will  and  what  they  want. 

For  my  contribution  this  afternoon,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  discuss  two  aspects 
of  this  particular  program. 

First.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  behalf  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program.  The  farmers  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job  during  the  past  war  of  gearing 
farm  production  to  meeting  the  national 
emergency.  The  time  is  long  past  when 
we  should  have  reduced  our  agricultural 
plant  in  line  with  current  national  needs. 

The  plan  which  shows  promise  of  real 
production  adjustment  is  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  Some  23  million  acres  of 
cropland  will  be  in  conservation  reserve 
mothballs  this  year  ready  to  again  pro- 
duce if  needed  in  the  future  for  another 
national  emergency.  Meanwhile  it  is 
protected  from  erosion  by  grass  and  trees. 
The  cost  of  reducing  production  by  this 
method  is  a  fraction  of  costs  of  other 
now  antlquntcd  measures,  I  ask  you,  Is 
that  not  a  more  sound,  sensible,  and  eco- 
nomical aproach  on  which  both  farmers 
and  coniiumers  can  unite? 

The  committee  by  cutting  the  admin- 
istration request  from  637S  million  for 
1960  to  $325  million  will  permit  only  a 
million  acres  to  be  added  to  those  now 
Idled,  whereas  this  year  alone  7  million 
acree  were  offered  by  farmers  which  un- 
der the  bill  cannot  be  accepted.  You 
should  note  that  the  soil  bank  law  pro- 
vides an  annual  authorisation  of  $450 
million. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  the 
bill  limits  total  payments  to  $3,000  per 
year  for  each  farmer  compared  to  the 
$6,000  limit  on  annual  payment,  plus 
cost  share  payments  now  established  by 
regulation.  One  would  st  nn  to  assume 
that  these  paymenu  art*  gravy  and 
should  be  spread  among  as  many  people 
as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pur* 
poee  of  this  program  of  conservation 


reserve  is  not  one  of  spreading  a  lot  of 
gravy  around  among  as  many  farmers 
as  posisble.  but  as  far  as  possible  rather 
to  take  out  of  production  as  many  pro- 
ductive acres  as  possible.  There  are 
some  23  million  acres  in  the  conservation 
reserve  at  this  moment. 

This  limitation,  in  my  opinion,  will 
strike  a  blow  at  hopes  of  reducing  wheat 
production  l>ecause  of  the  larger  sized 
farmers  in  the  wheat  country,  and  every- 
one agrees  that  wheat  is  now  our  No.  1 
surplus  crop.  We  should  not  discourage 
reduction  of  this  commodity  at  this  criti- 
cal hour. 

May  I  make  the  observation  that  we 
in  our  district  will  not  benefit  by  these 
$5,000  payments  if  they  would  l)e  author- 
ized. We  do  not  have  that  size  of  spread. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
actually  take  productive  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction we  have  got  to  move  to  the  West 
and  particularly  to  this  wheat-producing 
area. 

If  I  might  make  one  more  point,  it 
would  be  in  reference  to  the  ACP  pro- 
gram. Personally,  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  the  ACP  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  is  sound. 
The  proposal  for  reduction  comes  with- 
in the  requirements  of  keeping  o\a  ex- 
penditures In  line  with  the  Federal 
budget.  The  ACP  allocation  has  been 
assembled  in  the  attempt  to  remain  with- 
in this  position  and  at  the  same  time  it 
contains  sufficient  funds  to  allow  con- 
servation to  do  the  things  that  must  be 
done  in  a  well-roimded  conservation 
effort 

I  can  fully  appreciate  that  In  some 
areas,  maybe  in  New  England,  where 
there  arc  small  farmers,  you  hear  these 
remarks:  "This  is  the  only  chance  we  get 
to  participate  In  the  farm  program." 
But,  this,  to  my  mind,  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  it  right  The  fact  that  as 
long  as  it  is  Uiere,  you  will  hear  it  said, 
"I  want  to  get  In  for  some,  too." 

For  my  part.  Federal  expenditures  for 
ACP  practices  which  could  be  reduced 
without  material  effect  upon  the  overall 
conservation  accomplishments  are  about 
eight  Items,  which  add  up  to  roughtly 
6100  million.  These  would  Include  lime 
for  farmers'  land  to  the  tune  of  6281 
million.  To  supi^  phosphates  to  farm 
lands,  64.6  mlUion.  To  establish  roU- 
Uon  oover  crops,  612  milUon.  Thest 
cover  crops  are  later  plowed  under  to 
contribute  to  more  surpluses  in  oom.  soy- 
beans, and  other  grains.  To  esUbllsh 
wells  for  livestock.  64  million.  For  farm- 
ers'ponds.  613  million.  For  open  ditches, 
drainage.  63.8  million.  For  closed  drain- 
age ditches,  $8  million.  Expenditures  for 
cover  crops  of  a  seasonal  nature  largely 
to  supply  winter  graaing  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  $26.7  million.  And,  when  we 
add  them  all  up  it  comes  to  about  $100 
million,  which,  to  my  mind,  could  very 
well  be  cut  away  from  these  ACP  pay- 
ments. As  X  understand.  In  years  gone 
by.  before  X  was  a  Member  of  this  body, 
there  have  been  movements  to  out  It, 
and  invariably  It  goes  right  up  to  thi 
$360  mlUlon  or  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollar  figure.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  scratch 
my  head  aometUnet  whan  X  heiur  iome« 
one  say,  **X  have  bean  around  hare  80 
years,  and  we  tried  to  agree  informally 
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that  we  would  increase  this  or  that  $5 
million."  I  say  to  myself.  "I  have  not 
been  around  here  for  20  years;  this  was 
no  agreement  on  my  part  Informally  or 
formally."  And.  I  say  as  a  new  Member 
maybe  in  time  I  too  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side, but  I  am  going  to  hold  out  for  my 
point  of  view  for  a  good  long  time  to 
come.  Granted,  there  are  going  to  be 
arguments  to  the  contrary  further  on  in 
this  debate,  but  I  reiterate  these  are  steps 
that  the  farmers  would  largely  do  with- 
out any  assistance  from  ACP  and  would 
be  compelled  to  do  in  order  to  farm. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  public  to  de- 
fray part  of  the  farmers'  usual  recurring 
costs.         

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  a  very  val- 
uable member  of  this  committee,  and  I 
hold  him  in  the  highest  regard.  The 
committee  tried  to  do  its  best  to  educate 
him,  although  I  find  that  we  have  not 
fully  succeeded.  But.  he  is  a  wonderful 
fellow.  There  is  an  answer  to  this,  which 
in  due  time  will  come. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  program  is  no 
worse  than  the  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram, which  was  supposed  to  be  liqui- 
dated in  1951.  is  it? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's feelings  about  the  foreign  aid 
program,  but  likewise  that  does  not  justi- 
fy that  we  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
extravagant  expenditure  here  at  home, 
although  admittedly  it  does  more  good  at 
home  than  abroad. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in 
my  pocket  the  daily  Treasury  statement. 
It  shows  approximately  $65  billion  re- 
ceipts so  far  this  fiscal  year,  just  about 
the  same  Hgure  that  we  had  about  a  year 
ago.  The  estimates  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year  are  a  little  better.  But.  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  expendi- 
tures have  gone  up  from  $71  billion  to 
$80  billion,  or  $9  billion.  The  total  defi- 
cit at  this  moment  is  practically  $15  bil- 
lion. I  am  only  giving  rough  figiu'es.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details 
in  this  few  minutes. 

Now  we  are  up  against  a  situation 
where  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  it  is.  we  must  begin  to  reduce  oiu: 
Federal  expenditures,  or  we  have  to  in- 
crease taxes,  or  else  we  are  going  to  reach 
a  point  where  we  will  blow  up  and  have 
wild  inflation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
sort  of  thing  happen. 

I  am  glad  that  this  committee  has  not 
increased  the  bill  any  more  than  it  has. 
But  when  you  come  to  consider  the  whole 
thing,  instead  of  a  reduction  there  is  an 
increase.  The  reduction  is  only  $100 
million  in  the  amount  available  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  two 
other  items  in  the  run  of  the  bill,  one  of 
them  on  the  Soil  Bank,  of  $50  million, 
and  another  $50  million  on  another  item. 


It  does  not  make  any  dlfTerence 
whether  a  program  is  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram or  a  small  program.  We  have  to 
make  savings  of  dimes  and  pennies. 
Frtuikly.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  could 
take  a  cut  in  this  bill  of  $150  million 
from  the  amount  that  is  authorized  for 
contracts  under  the  ACP  program.  That 
is  the  budget  estimate.  The  ACP  pro- 
gram covers  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  mentioned  many 
of  them.  As  I  understand,  there  is  about 
$35  million  that  goes  to  the  limestone 
trust  to  spread  lime  around  all  over.  I 
know  lime  is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the 
farmer.  At  the  same  time  a  man  in  any 
other  business  has  to  supply  his  own 
things  that  make  up  his  stock  in  trade. 
The  farmer,  I  am  sure — I  know  it  Is  true 
in  my  country — is  ready  to  supply  any- 
thing that  he  needed  along  that  line 
himself. 

Then  there  is  something  like  $35  to 
$40  million  for  personal  services  for 
35.000  employees  in  this  picture,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country. 

I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  this 
House  will  show  a  spirit  of  trying  to  cut 
down  on  things  that  can  be  cut  down.  In 
addition  to  that  we  have  another  big 
program  that  ought  to  be  given  consider- 
able attention.  It  nms  about  $310  mil- 
lion even  after  the  committee  had  cut 
the  figure  by  $50  million.  It  involves  the 
renting  and  the  leasing  of  lands.  They 
call  it  the  conservation  reserve. 

They  have  thrown  out  th/^  whole  of  the 
acreage  reserve  program  that  was  left. 
There  was  only  $1  million.  But  there  is 
still  $310  million  in  this  conservation  re- 
serve.   That  means  the  renting  of  land. 

The  further  we  go  the  worse  the  sur- 
pluses pile  up.  If  we  were  stopping  them 
by  the  kind  of  programs  that  we  have, 
that  would  be  one  thing.  But  we  are  not 
stopping  them.  They  are  getting  worse 
and  worse  and  worse  all  the  time.  I  am 
sure  the  farmer  does  not  want  it  that 
way.  This  idea  of  providing  funds  for  all 
sorts  of  programs,  some  to  build  up  pro- 
duction, such  as  the  ACP.  and  others  to 
cut  down  production,  is  a  proF>osition  of 
working  both  ends  against  the  middle. 
And  you  can  never  do  that  sort  of  thing 
without  getting  into  trouble.  It  is  not 
that  people  are  not  anxious  to  help  the 
farmer,  but  the  farmer,  himself,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  want  to  have  this  sort 
of  thing  go  on  any  longer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  some 
years  the  conservationists  of  this  coun- 
try— from  the  great  national  conserva- 
tion organizations,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  down  to  the  individual  hunter 
and  outdoors  lover  and  bird  watcher — 
have  been  disturbed  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  otherwise  excellent  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  wetlands 
drainage,  particularly  in  the  so-called 
prairie  pothole  areas  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota.  They  have  been  disturbed 
because  whereas  10  years  ago  there  were 
1.350,000  potholes,  there  are  today  less 
than  a  million  of  these  areas,  in  which 
almost  all  the  ducks  bred  in  the  conti- 


nental United  States  first  tee  the  light  of 
day.  The  farm  drainage  problem  be- 
comes  more  acute  in  the  light  of  the  law 
that  was  passed  last  summer  by  the 
Congress.  Public  Law  85-585.  which  sets 
up  an  accelerated  program  whereby  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  now  hap- 
pily engaged  in  buying  and  leasing  large 
areas  of  wetlands  in  order  to  protect  the 
waterfowl  supply  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

I  brought  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  richt 
now  to  the  subcommittee  chairmsm.  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrr- 
TEN ) .  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Marshall)  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  BotliI  and  to 
certain  Members  who  are  not  on  the 
committee  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovcrnI  for  their 
help  in  trying  to  work  out  this  problem. 
While  I  have  asked  them  to  consider 
an  absolute  prohibition  on  further  sub- 
sidized farm  drainage  in  the  prarle  pot- 
hole area,  and  while  in  their  report,  they 
indicated  that  in  their  opinion  this  abso- 
lute prohibition  was  not  sound,  the  re- 
port, on  page  18,  nevertheless  contains 
an  extremely  significant  sentence,  that 
the  committee  requests  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  fully  in  pro- 
tecting these  lands  for  wildlife  refuges. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
the  fine  way  in  which  it  has  faced  up  to 
this  problem  and  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  WHrrxENl.  whether  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct  that  the  commit- 
tee envisages  this  full  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  latter  is  directly  charged  with  the 
acquisition  and  supervision  of  wildlife 
refuges,  both  at  Washington  and  the  lo- 
cal level,  and  that  the  committee  would 
expect  a  report  from  the  respective  de- 
partments on  the  progress  of  such  co- 
operation. Is  my  understanding  about 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  do  so  expect.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee are  very  much  interested  in 
protecting  the  areas  in  which  this  wild- 
life originates  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country.  We  have,  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Department,  urged  in  every  way  that 
we  felt  we  could  to  cooperate  fully  in 
preserving  these  sites  and  we  did  that 
quite  seriously.  After  advising  with  the 
gentleman,  knowing  of  his  interest  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  many  others,  we  do 
exi>ect  to  follow  it  and  ask  them  to  report 
to  us  as  to  their  progress  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
might  say  it  makes  it  easy  for  me.  a  city 
Congressman,  to  support  this  portion  of 
the  appropriation  bill.  I  would  ask  one 
further  question  of  the  gentleman,  calling 
his  attention  to  page  12.  line  20  through 
line  25,  of  H.R.  7175.  That  section  re- 
lates to  eligibility  requirements  for  exist- 
ing practices,  and  asks  that  they  be  not 
changed.  Is  my  imderstanding  correct 
that  under  this  proviso  the  county  ACP 
committees  would  not  be  expected  to  ap- 
prove practices  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
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serrations  on  pat t  It  of  tbe  report  which 
I  Just  read,  namely,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  cooperate  fully 
in  protecting  these  lands  for  wildlife 
refuges? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  have  to 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that, 
by  our  statement  here,  we  do  not  mean  to 
repeal  any  provisions  of  the  law  nor  do 
we  mean  to  impose  a  restriction  on  any 
particular  area.  These  provisions  that 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  were  put  in 
because  2  years  ago  efforts  were  made 
throughout  the  country  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain practices  which  had  been  approved. 
I  would  like  to  say  on  the  point  that  the 
goitleman  makes,  we  would  again  call  on 
the  Department  to  fully  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  CertairJy  there  is 
no  intention  here  to  force  the  use  of  any 
practices  that  can  be  kept  in  the  national 
catalog.  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  ICr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  now  before  ma 
and  particularly  the  section  relating  to 
funds  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  committee  in- 
dicating the  committee's  awareness  of 
the  need  to  protect  our  wildlife  while 
carrying  on  a  worthwhile  drainage  pro- 
gram. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  carry  on  a  good  farm  man- 
agement program  without  jeopardizing 
wildlife  resources.  As  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  stated  in  its  report  to  the 
committee: 

Oood  farming  and  Improved  wlldUXe  re- 
■ourcM  can  ezlit  side  by  side. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  on  pages  17  and  18  will 
provide  the  kind  of  intelligent  direction 
that  is  needed  to  Insure  legitimate  farm 
drainage  programs  without  jeopardizing 
our  prairie  pothole  waterfowl  breeding 
areas. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rxtrssl 
has  been  speaking  about.  I  might  say 
there  Is  certainly  no  commitment  in  the 
report  whatsoever  or  any  prohibition  in 
the  report  whatsoever  as  to  the  county 
committees  making  whatever  determi- 
nation they  might  see  fit  to  make  relative 
to  this  matter.  In  other  words,  the  word 
"cooperation"  as  used  in  the  report,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  docs  not  go  so  far 
as  to  tell  the  county  committees  anything 
at  all.  It  does  not  tell  anybody  in  the 
Department  <rf  Agriculture  to  take  any 
definite  action  other  than  to  continue  to 
cooperate  in  this  field  of  wildlife  conser- 
vation in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  I  certainly  stand  on  that  opinion 
relative  to  what  is  in  this  report. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  that,  as  he  knows,  we  dls- 


eussed  this  amendment  very  fully  In  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
was  defeated  M  to  1.  and  I  hope  it  wiU 

lie  buried  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  said  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  statement 
made  on  that  provision  appearing  on 
page  12  of  HJl.  7175  by  the  tentleman 
from  Mississippi  LMr.  WhittenJ.  Has 
he? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  is  in  no  way  to  be 
construed  as  instructions  to  any  county 
committee  in  my  area  that  they  can  or 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  practices  as 
set  forth  in  the  catalog  Issued  by  the 
various  State  committees.  Certainly  the 
language  does  ask  the  Department  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible.  The 
Department  today  is  cooperating;  it  is 
cooperating  through  the  watershed  pro- 
gram. Before  any  watershed  in  my  dis- 
trict— which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment attacks  very  severely — is  finally 
approved,  it  is  disciissed  with  the  fish 
and  wildlife  people.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
by  the  way.  would  prohibit  15  of  my  19 
counties  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
particular  program.  Certainly  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  county  committees  in  smy 
way  shall  be  bound  by  any  language 
which  is  in  the  report.  It  has  not  gone 
down  to  that  level.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
full  committee  went  on  record  against 
this  amendment  as  it  was  offered? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  &linnesota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TABER.  Because  it  would  impose 
upon  the  people  of  one  group  and  one 
territory  obligations  not  applicable  to  all. 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  doing  business 
that  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  Only 
Uie  sponsor  of  ttie  amendment  voted  for 
the  amendment  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chairamn.  that 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  amend- 
ment which  so  directly  pointed  at  one 
area  of  the  country.  Why?  It  is  class 
legislation.  I  think  if  it  ever  reached 
the  floor  of  the  House  any  parliamen- 
tarian would  have  to  rule  it  out  on  the 
point  of  order  Uiat  it  is  class  legislation. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [  Mr.  Retiss]  ,  as  I  have  said  before. 
I  am  willing  to  get  together  ^ith  him 
and  see  if  we  cannot  assure  as  much  co- 
operation as  possible  between  our  water- 
shed protection  programs  and  the  con- 
servation prograAis.  But  I  want  to  be 
sure  today  that  we  do  not  pick  out  one 
single  little  area  of  the  country  and  make 
it  cwif orm  to  a  program  to  which  other 
areas  do  not  have  to  conform. 


ICr.  REU6&  Mr.  Chalrwn.  wfll  tht 
gentleman  yieldr 

Mr.  ANDBR8EN  Of  MlnninoUi  Oer^ 
talnlylyiekL 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  do  not  vndentand 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minneeota  [Mr. 
AiTOEKSEMl  in  any  way  withdraws  him- 
self or  disassociates  himself  from  the 
statement  in  the  committee  report  that 
the  committee  requests  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  fuUy  to  iHt>- 
tecting  these  lands  for  wildlife  refuges. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
intent  to  disassociate  himself  from  that 
statement;  is  there? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  BCinnesota.  Except 
that  instead  of  the  world  "fully"  I  would 
prefer  the  phrase  "as  far  as  possible.'* 
because  I  am  very  close  to  these  pro- 
grams and  I  believe  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  going  as  far  as  necessary 
in  its  effort  to  be  cooperative.  I  only 
wish  the  fish  and  wildlife  people  were 
equally  cooperative. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Did  the  gentleman  at- 
tempt to  change  the  language  in  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  As 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  wording 
of  any  report  is  largely  the  wording  of 
the  chainnan;  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be;  but  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  read 
the  report  I  had  reservations  with  re- 
gard to  the  word  "fully."  However,  for 
the  sake  of  not  beclouding  the  issue  and 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  any  serious  dis- 
agreement I  did  not  press  the  point. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frcHn  Mississippi. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  real  difBculty 
here.  In  the  first  place  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  on  the  assurance  of  my- 
self and  other  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee that  we  agree  with  the  objective 
of  his  conservation  effort,  which  is  the 
conservation  of  wildlife,  and  that  we  are 
as  interested  in  it  as  he  is.  As  a-as 
pointed  out,  however,  his  amendment 
would  prohibit  one  part  of  the  United 
States  from  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Departanent.  however,  in- 
sisted that  they  were  protecting  this 
wildlife.  So  language  was  Included  in 
the  report  calling  on  the  Department  to 
co(H>erate  fully  in  line  with  existing 
law — it  cannot  go  outside  of  existing  law. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  interested  in  an 
end  result;  we  are  interested  in  the  same 
end  result,  that  is  protecting  the  source 
of  this  wildlife.  Under  ttie  law  we  asked 
them  to  go  ahead  on  it.  Everybody  says 
they  are  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  IMr.  Metcalf]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CBIAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  METCALP.    Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  taking 
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a  close  look  at  the  fire  ant  control  pro- 
gram in  the  Southern  States.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  committee  received  a 
great  volume  of  complaints  about  this 
program  because  it  has  been  inflicting 
real  damage  to  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  area,  and.  In  some  instances,  to  do- 
mestic livestock  as  well.  This  damage 
has  been  carefully  documented  by  quali- 
fied research  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  of  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  of  the  official  wild- 
life agencies  in  the  affected  States. 
There  is  ample  reason  for  alarm  con- 
cerning the  residual  and  long-term  ef- 
fects of  the  poisonous  chemicals  being 
used  to  blanket  the  land  In  the  so-called 
"eradication"  program  which  even  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  offlclals  now 
admit  cannot  achieve  complete  eradica- 
tion of  the  nuisance  fire  ant. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  committee's 
request,  in  the  final  paragraph  of  page 
11  of  its  report,  that  USDA  officials  "re- 
view this  matter  so  as  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  any  harmful  effects  of 
this  program."  In  its  next  sentence,  the 
committee  stated  : 

In  particular,  further  study  should  be 
given  to  the  aerial  application  of  Insecti- 
cides to  make  certain  that  only  granular 
poison  Is  used. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
granular  forms  of  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons have  been  used  to  date  in  the  fire 
ant  program  and  these  granular  forms 
have  resulted  in  serious  destruction  of 
wildlife  resources.  The  use  of  granular 
poison  is  no  safeguard.  The  record  is 
clear  on  this.  The  only  commonsense 
safeguard  at  this  stage  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  to  discontinue 
the  widespread  application  of  such  poi- 
sons by  aerial  broadcast  until  research 
has  been  completed  to  show  the  effects 
on  other  forms  of  life  and  until  alternate 
methods  of  control  and  other  kinds  of 
Insecticides  can  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri   I  Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

AORICTTLTUmE  ITXMS  IMPORTANT  TO  CITIS8 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  in  making  this  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  farms 
within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  but 
this  bill  is  vitally  important  not  only 
to  my  city  but  to  every  city  and  town 
In  the  country.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  done  a  good  job  in 
pointing  out  in  the  report  on  this  bill 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  for  programs  of  a  strictly  rural 
or  agricultural  nature. 

NEED  FOR  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Every  school  child  in  the  country  has 
a  stake  in  this  bill,  but  I  should  per- 
haps make  clear  the  word  is  not  spelled 
s-t-e-a-k,  in  view  of  the  controversy 
over  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  beef  for  the  school 
lunch  program  during  the  past  year, 
even  though  it  had  funds  available  for 
this  purpose. 


Mr.  Benson  submitted  a  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  full  of 
self-serving  claims  on  the  surplus  dis- 
posal program,  but  all  of  us  who  come 
from  areas  where  the  surplus  disposal 
program  is  in  operation  know  full  well 
it  is  not  a  good  program  but  is  a  dump- 
ing program  and  a  disgrace  when  we 
take  into  account  the  kind  of  program 
we  could  be  operating  under  a  food  stamp 
plan. 

Mr.  Benson  has  all  the  authority  he 
needs  to  institute  a  food  stamp  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
needy  through  the  regular  stores.  He 
is  against  any  such  program  and  has  re- 
fused to  put  one  into  effect.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  Congress  to  require  that 
it  be  done.  Last  year,  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  voted  for  my 
bill  to  require  the  institution  of  a  food 
stamp  plan.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
go  all  through  that  again  in  this  Con- 
gress— and  this  time  I  hope  we  finally 
prevail.  I  am  sure  every  municipal  offi- 
cial charged  with  distributing  the  food 
on  the  local  level  would  disagree  with 
Mr.  Benson's  claim  that  the  present 
method  is  the  only  practical  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  food. 

MEAT    AND    POULTRT    INSPECTION 

In  connection  with  the  statements  in 
the  committee  report  on  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection.  I  should  like  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  Nation's  consumers  that 
while  these  programs  admittedly  cost 
money,  and  will  probably  cost  more  in 
the  years  ahead  as  more  plants  com€  in 
under  poultry  inspection,  the  money  we 
spend  to  assure  the  wholesomeness  of 
meat  and  poultry  is  a  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  Government. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill  go  through 
today  without  a  voice  being  raised  on  be- 
half of  the  consumer  on  these  two  items 
of  meat  and  poultry  inspection.  Other- 
wise, the  Department  is  likely  to  take  the 
criticisms  in  the  committee  report  as  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  House,  and  I  do 
not  thimc  that  would  be  a  proper  conclu- 
sion. 

Let  there  be  a  review  of  the  work  of 
the  meat  inspection  branch  and  the 
poultry  inspection  branch,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  suggests.  I  am  sure  econ- 
omies can  be  effected  and  policies  and 
programs  improved.  But  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  that  there  is  no  need  to  inspect 
products  containing  meat  or  poultry  just 
because  the  meat  or  poultry  which  went 
Into  those  products  was  inspected  at  the 
time  of  slaughter.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Department  making  the  report  the 
committee  requests,  but  I  think  the  De- 
partment should  know  In  connection 
with  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
appropriations  that  the  House  is  not  de- 
manding a  weakening  of  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection,  and  is  not  voting  today 
for  less  emphasis  on  quality  control  In 
meat  inspection,  as  the  committee  re- 
port Implies. 

In  poultry  Inspection.  I  think  proce- 
dures are  less  than  adequate  to  begin 
with,  so  any  weakening  of  this  program 
would  be  a  grave  mistake. 
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So  much  for  criticisms.  If  they  can  be 
called  that,  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling this  bill.  I  congratulate  Chairman 
Whittcn  and  others  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, particularly  Representative  Santan- 
CELO.  for  digging  into  the  school  lunch 
Issue  and  demonstrating  the  lack  of  good 
faith  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  use  of  funds  for  the  school  lunch 
program  in  this  current  fiscal  year,  plvs 
the  amazing  suggestion  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram be  cut  next  year  below  current 
levels. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  go  along  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  same  amount 
of  $110  million  as  was  appropriated  last 
year,  rather  than  the  )I00  million  in- 
cluded In  the  President's  budget. 

USE    OF    SECTION    Sa    FUNDS 

The  $110  million  included  in  this  bill. 
plus  the  transfer  of  an  additional  $43.- 
657.248  of  section  32  funds,  should  pro- 
vide a  much  better  program  In  the  com- 
ing year  than  the  one  we  have  had  this 
year.  Kven  though  the  Congress  last 
year  permitted  the  transfer  of  $35  mil- 
lion of  section  32  fimds  to  augment 
school  lunch  funds,  the  record  shows  the 
Department  did  not  use  all  of  it,  and 
used  very  little  of  it.  in  fact,  for  the  pur- 
pose the  Congress  had  in  mind. 

I  have  an  excellent  letter  on  that  from 
the  director  of  the  school  lunch  section 
of  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. Mr.  Earl  M.  Langkop.  which 
explains  what  happened  In  Missouri  and 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  want  to 
Include  it  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Langkop,  incidentally,  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  In  March  as  leg- 
islative chairman  of  the  American  School 
Pood  Service  Association,  representing  all 
of  the  schools  and  .school  lunch  programs. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  read  his  testi- 
mony beginning  at  page  2825  of  part  IV 
of  the  hearings.  His  letter  to  me,  which 
I  am  inserting  below,  was  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  situation  in  Missouri.  It 
points  up  the  peculiar  developments  in 
the  program  this  year  and  tlie  reason  why 
Congress  must  very  clearly  earmark  the 
use  of  section  32  funds  if  they  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  intended. 

HIGH   LEVEL   OF    UNEMPI.OTMRNT   EXHAUSTS 
FUNDS 

This  year  the  situation  has  been  most 
serious  because  of  the  high  level  of  un- 
employment, and  thus  the  Increasing 
number  of  youngsters  unable  to  pay  their 
proportion  te  share  of  daily  lunch  costs. 
Missouri  matched  Federal  payments  7- 
to-1  Instead  of  the  customary  3-to-l  ratio 
provided  for  In  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  even  so,  the  funds  have 
not  been  adequate.  This  is  an  excellent 
report,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  that 
anyone  reading  it  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  needs  of  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  apathy  of  the  Federal 
officials  administering  it  at  the  top  level. 
How  could  they  possibly  have  the  heart  to 
recommend  that  Congress  cut  the  pro- 
gram below  last  year's  level?  I  Just  can- 
not understand  that. 
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Mr.  Langkop's  letter  on  the  situation  in 
Missouri  Is  as  follows: 
8TATB  Department  of  Education. 

Division  of  Public  Schools. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo..  March  17. 1958. 
Hon.  Lbonor  K.  Sullivan, 
kl ember  of  Congress. 
Third  District  of  Missouri, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  As  State  director  of 
U>e  school  lunch  program,  I  feel  that  it  Is 
my  duty  and  responsibility  to  the  school 
children  in  Missouri  to  keep  our  National 
Representatives  Informed  on  matters  deal- 
liLg  with  Federal  legislation,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

During  each  of  the  past  several  years  It 
his  been  my  unpleasant  task  to  report  to 
Khool  admlnlstTRtors  about  this  time  of 
the  year  that  Federal  funds  appropriated 
f(>r  the  school  lunch  program  are  again  In- 
ailequate  to  provide  continuing  reimburse- 
ment throughout  the  school  year,  even 
though  our  reimbursement  rate  has  been 
reduced  to  4  cenU.  At  the  time  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  was  passed,  suffi- 
cient funds  were  appropriated  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  permit  reimbursement  at  the 
ntte  of  9  cenu  for  all  type  A  lunches  served 
In  Missouri.  Program  expansion,  over  the 
y<»«r«,  on  a  nationwide  basin  has  Increased 
by  225  7  percent.  During  this  same  period, 
however.  Federal  Appropriations  have  In- 
c-eased  by  only  23.5  percent.  This  accounU 
for  the  main  reason  we  have  had  to  reduce 
o  ir  reimbursement  to  4  cenU  for  type 
A  lunches  and  discontinue  completely  re- 
ttnbursement  for  type  B  and  type  C  lunches. 
Sven  with  our  rtlmbursement  decreased  to 
4  cents  during  this  school  year,  we  now  And 
ojrselves  In  a  position  where  our  available 
funds  for  type  A  lunches  to  be  served  this 
year  will  be  less  than  4  cents. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  personal 
Interest  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tion last  year  and  for  the  action  taken  by 
ujr  National  Representatives  nationwide  In 
authorizing  an  appropriation  In  excess  of 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  were  also  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  Congressional 
transfer  of  section  32  funds,  which  we  felt 
would  assist  In  narrowing  the  gap  between 
Increasing  enrollments  and  participation 
and  Federal  appropriations  for  tlie  national 
s<-hool  lunch  program.  We  were  of  the 
opinion  at  'hat  time  that  this  additional 
help  would  permit  us  to  at  least  continue 
our  limited  reimbursement  throughout  the 
1958-69  school  year. 

We  now  find  that  a  further  Incresae  In 
participation  has  completely  absorbed  the 
additional  funds  appropriated,  and  we  are 
In  the  same  financial  position  as  we  were  a 
years  ago.  Our  schools  In  Missouri  have 
teen  notified  that,  due  to  increased  enroll- 
ments and  a  further  participation  gain,  our 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  will  become  ex- 
Lausted  with  the  payment  of  April  claims. 

It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  passing  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  Intended  that  such  a  situation  should 
develop.  Section  2  of  the  act  sets  forth  the 
very  laudable  purposes  for  which  Federal  aid 
was  to  be  provided,  and  the  wording  In  this 
section  certainly  Implies  that  expansion  of 
ti»e  program  was  desired.  Section  3  of  the 
act  authorizes  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
such  stims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Section  7  estab- 
lishes the  basis  upon  which  the  States  and 
local  districts  were  to  match  the  Federal 
ninds  as  the  program  expanded.  We  feel 
that  this  section  very  definitely  carries  the 
Implication  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  necesasry  Federal  funds  would 


be  provided  as  the  program  expanded,  so 
long  as  the  State  and  local  comnrunitles  car- 
ried their  full  share  In  matching  the  Federal 
contribution.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  States  have  met  this  responsibility.  In 
fact,  in  our  own  State  last  year  these  contri- 
butions reached  the  point  of  matching  the 
Federal  dollar  on  the  basis  of  7  to  1. 
even  though  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
required  matching  of  only  3  to  1. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
access  to  participation  figures  on  a  monthly 
basis  from  all  States  and  Is  well  acquainted 
with  the  tremendous  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  view  of  this  situation.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  this  agenc:/ 
has  on  two  occasions  seen  fit  to  recommend 
a  reduction  in  the  national  school  lunch  ap- 
propriation. We  have  the  third  such  ex- 
ample of  Federal  apathy  this  year.  In  each 
Instance.  In  the  past,  departmental  officials 
m  appearing  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, have  maintained  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  funds  would  be  offset  through  In- 
creased allocations  of  surplus  commodities. 
We  have  always  maintained,  and  I  believe  the 
records  wiU  bear  us  out,  that  surplus  com- 
modities and  such  promises  represent  a  most 
undependable  fource  of  aid  for  the  schools 
in  planning  their  budgets.  The  commodity 
program.  o^*er  the  years,  has  been  one  of 
feast  or  famine.  Those  who  maintain  that 
surplus  foods  have  offset  the  reduced  cash 
assistance  are  either  woefully  misinformed 
as  to  the  workings  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, or  they  are  deliberately  trying  to  mis- 
lead the  public  and  Congress  with  respect  to 
school  lunch  assistance. 

You  will  recall  the  drastic  reduction  in 
surplus  commodities  last  year  which  created 
a  tremendous  additional  financial  burden 
for  the  schools.  This  reduction  In  surplus 
foods  came  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
rolls  were  at  a  peak  and  the  demand  for  free 
lunches  was  heavy.  Our  schools  have  not 
recovered  from  the  financial  losses  sustained 
last  year,  and  unemployment  In  many  sec- 
tions of  our  State  Is  still  a  problem,  along 
with  the  accompanying  lncrea."jed  requests 
for  free  lunches.  Our  welfare  department 
now  has  a  heavier  caseload  of  unemployed 
persons  receiving  commodities  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  Congress  acted  last  year  to  assist  pro- 
gram sponsors  by  transferring  $35  million 
from  section  32  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  additional 
foods  needed  to  replace  the  losses  resulting 
from  lack  of  action  by  the  Federal  agency  on 
price  support  operations  during  the  1957-58 
school  year.  During  hearings  on  the  appro- 
priation the  committees  were  very  critical 
of  USDA  because  of  this  lack  of  action  fcr 
aiding  lx)th  agriculture  and  the  school  lunch 
program. 

We  have  had  some  help  from  this  transfer 
of  section  32  funds  during  the  present  school 
year,  and  certainly,  without  this  transfer  we 
would  have  been  in  serious  financial  trouble. 
Outside  of  the  mandatory  support  items  of 
dairy  products  and  cereals,  the  only  surplvis 
foods  offered  by  the  Department  during  this 
school  year  have  been  a  very  meager  offericg 
of  fresh  cabbage  and  peanut  butter.  Neither 
of  these  items  were  offered  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  permit  statewide  distribution  to  our 
schools.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
Department  has,  through  discretionary  au- 
thority, successfully  circumvented  the  Intent 
of  Congress  on  th^  transfer  of  section  32 
funds  by  merely  using  them  to  carry  out 
normal  section  32  operations.  We  say  this 
because  each  of  the  Items  purchased  with 
the  transferred  funds  this  year  have,  in  the 
past,  been  offered  under  the  regular  section 
32  program.  We  now  have  a  further  indica- 
tion of  such  action  through  the  current 
purchases  of  large  quantities  of  dried  eggs 
during  the  heavy  production  period  and  the 


fact  that  offerings  of  this  product,  coming  so 
late  In  the  school  year,  cannot  possibly  ben- 
efit the  schools  In  this  year's  program. 

As  of  March  1.  approximately  $6  million  of 
the  $35  million  transferred  remains  unused. 
This  situation  exists  at  a  time  when  school 
lunch  programs  nationwide  are  experiencing 
extreme  financial  difficulty.  In  Mlesouri.  60 
percent  of  our  programs  are  operating  at  a 
deficit.  The  deficits  are  even  greater  in  some 
of  our  other  States.  For  example:  95  per- 
cent of  the  programs  In  Montana  are  pres- 
ently operating  at  a  deficit.  Other  States 
are  In  a  similar  position — California.  85  per- 
cent: Washington.  75  percent:  Oklahoma  and 
Wisconsin,  70  percent;  New  Mexico,  50  per- 
cent: Wyoming.  48  percent;  Michigan.  40  per- 
cent: and  so  forth.  Requests  for  free  lunches 
for  needy  children  are  increasing.  In  fact. 
Michigan  reports  that  In  the  city  of  Detroit 
two  lunch  programs  had  to  l>e  closed  due  to 
financial  difficulties  when  free  lunch  servings 
totaled  80  percent.  Many  of  the  States  have 
reported  that  because  of  increased  participa- 
tion this  year,  Federal  funds  available  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  schools  will  amount  to 
less  than  4  cents. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  explain  to 
local  school  administrators  why  our  reim- 
bursement rate  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program  for  the  serving  of  complete 
type  A  lunches,  which  must  include  a  half- 
pint  serving  of  milk,  has  reached  a  point 
where  It  Is  less  than  the  reimbursement 
available  under  another  Federal  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  USDA  lor  the  serving  of  a 
lialf  pint  of  milk  only. 

All  of  our  major  agricultural  groups  in 
Missouri,  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Missouri  Farmers  Association,  and  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  contribution  this  program 
is  making  to  our  agricultural  economy  and 
are  on  record  as  favoring  an  expanded  school 
lunch  program,  which  at  the  present  repre- 
sents a  $25  million  Industry  In  cur  State. 
We  think  this  Is  evidence  that  the  agricul- 
tural aspects  of  the  program  are  being  carried 
out  in  Missouri. 

In  order  to  restore  the  level  of  cash  assist- 
ance alone  that  was  available  when  the  na- 
tional act  was  passed  would  require  a  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $171  million.  This 
does  not  even  take  Into  consideration  the 
greatly  decreased  purcixaaing  power  of  the 
1959  dollar. 

Unless  more  Interest  is  demonstrated  by 
the  USDA  In  budget  recommendations  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  It  Is  obvious 
to  many  of  us  that  this  program  will  begin 
to  disintegrate,  and  many  schools  will  revert 
back  to  the  candy  and  coke  lunches  which 
we  have  tried  diligently  during  the  past  11 
years  to  replace  with  nutritiously  adequate 
lunches  for  all  children.  This  situation  is 
beginning  to  develop,  and  we  are  hop»eful 
that  you  will  lend  your  help  In  assisting  us 
to  head  off  this  situation  before  it  geu  out 
of  hand. 

In  behalf  of  the  schoolchildren  in  Missouri 
and  naUonwlde,  we  sincerely  urge  your  sup- 
fxjrt  of  an  appropriation  of  $130  million  for 
the  national  school  lunch  program  for  fiscal 
year  1960  and  the  transfer  of  $45  million  of 
dormant  section  32  funds  to  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  the  minimum  amount 
that  will  be  needed  next  year  if  the  national 
school  lunch  program  Is  to  avoid  disaster. 
In  the  transfer  of  the  section  32  funds,  we 
urge  that  legislation  be  develoF)ed  to  effect 
a  cash  transfer  of  $45  mlUlon  from  section  32 
under  the  same  plan  that  was  used  in  the 
complete  financing  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram during  the  2  or  3  years  Immediately 
preceding  passage  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  In  this  way  the  funds  could  b« 
distributed  to  the  States  along  with  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  appropriation.     We  are 
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conTine«d  that  the  acboois  of  tbia  Nation  Then,  there  are  our  food  distribution  pose    of    our   svu-plus    stocks    and    save 

can  and  wui  do  a  better  Job  In  accompiiBhing  programs :  surplus  foods  donated  through  storage  axul  interest  costs.   Acreage  allot- 

the   Intent  of  section   32   than   has   been  ijepartment     of     Agriculture     auspices  ments.  marketing  quotas,   and  support 

<^^^^^^.^^  J^'J^^'^^^^^^  if  }^l  which  have  benefited  more  than  14  mil-  prices  will  not  be  nccei>sary.     American 

l^^^g^^^urSJ  thi"ThoS^"^  *"  "^^  lion  schoolchildren  through  the  school  farmers  wiU  be  able  to  get  decent  prices 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the  sutes  lunch  program  and  other  foods  which  in  the  market  place, 

and  local  communities  are  more  than  dou-  have  been  distributed  to  about  1.4  mil-  This  type  of  program   will,   through 

biing  the  matching  requirements  set  forth  In  Hon  persons  in  charitable   institutions.  Government  action,  seek  to  compensate 

section  7  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  in  March   of   this   year   alone,   surplus  for  the  disadvantages  now  applicable  to 

We  are  sincerely  hopeful  that  our  Federal  foods  were  distributed  to  5.741.298  needy  farmers   caused    by    tarilTa,    labor,    and 

Government  will  see  fit  to  araume  its  fair  p^^sons  in  the  United  States.  social   legislation   which   increase   their 

S^aSi^%rc^ntl'ui.*C«prd''aL^^^  .  »         H          H. 

™with  the  very  clear  Intention  Implied  in  Price  of  food   at  retail.     The   farmer  s  Our  farmers  and  ranchers  have  been 

the  wording  of  the  National  School  Lunch  share  of  the  food  dollar  today  is  40  cents,  victimized    during    the    past    10    years 

Act.  a  descent  from  a  peak  of  53  cents  in  1945.  through  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 

Your  continued  Interest  and  cooperation  xhe  other  60  percent  of  the  food  dollar  make  needed  changes  in  old.  outmoded 

In  the  sound  financing  in  this  program  is  goes    to    pay    for    increased    labor    and  legislation,  sc  me  of  which  was  needed  to 

deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who  are  so  transportation  costs;  it  goes  to  the  food  meet  the  wartime  emergency. 

closely  associated  with  the  administration  ^   processor   and   to   pay   for  Many  of  our  farm  families  and  the  tax- 

?^.  I^^s                                        '"■°^'"'"  those  attractive,  sanitary  food  packages  payers  will  continue  to  reap  the  sad  eco- 

Tovirs  sincerely.  which  look  so  good  in  the  supermarket  nomlc    consequences    of    obsolete    rigid 

Eael  m.  Langkop.  and  store  so  well  in  the  deep  freezer,  the  programs  unless  recommended  chantees 

Director.  School  Lunch.  Section.  refrigerator,  and  the  cupboards.  governing  our  price   support    laws   are 

Mr    AIJDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Mr.  Now.  let  us  look  at  the  conservation  re-  made  without  delay. 

Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  serve  program— the  long  tei-m  and  only  Congress  must  move  in  the  direcUon  of 

the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Schwin-  remaining  part  of  the  soil  bank.    This  greater  freedom  for  our  farmers  and  leas 

GEL  J    may    extend   his   remarl&s  at   this  program  has  considerable  merit  as  a  tool  Government  in  agriculture, 

point  in  the  Record.  ^o^  getting  at  overproduction  and  over-  us.  Department  of  Agriculture  intdget  rx- 

The  CHAIRMAN     Is  there  objection  capacity— the  roots  of  our  present  farm  penditurea  of  fincai  year  19S9  {midpcar  re- 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  problem.  «'''■"'  estimates)                               „„„„.. 

Minnesota'  Maintaining  fertiUty  falls  properly  to  „                  ^     .              ....      w       -  *'""o»»« 

There  was  no  oblection  the    farmer    himself.      Conserving    the  Programs   haying   multiple   benenu 

inerewasnooD.iecuon.  ^»,..„i„»i    «„♦«„,.;♦.,   «#  ♦*,«   ,.,^il    ^.,»r«,.w.«  and  not  directly  chargeable  to  the 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  in  physical  integrity  of  the  soil  resource  farmer: 

our    discussion    of    the    Department    of  ^a^s   to   the   Nation   as   well   as   to   the  programs  reiaUng   to   foreign   aid. 

Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis-  farmer  and  landowner  in  order  to  save  including  Public  Law  480  (Inter- 

tration  appropriation  bill  for  1960.  I  join  the  people's  heritage  and  safeguard  the  national   Relations)    and   Inter- 

with  several  of   my   distinguished   col-  national  welfare.    If  the  soil  is  destroyed,            national  Wheat  Agreement $1,383 

leagues  who  ask  that  the  costs  of  this  then  our  liberty  of  choice  and  action  is  ^'^  distribution  programs,  inciud- 

program  be  considered  in  their  proper  gone,  condemning  this  and  future  gen-  «"|  ^^'S  for^Jllmovirnf"«1r 

perspective  and  that  we  be  fair  in  the  erations  to  needless  privations  and  dan-  X^cuit^r  cSmLSitl^'. 

assessing  of  these  benefits  which  accrue  ge".     The  fanner  must  be  responsible           ^^^^^  j^^^^.^  ^^^  ^,„j    g^j 

directly  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  for   crop   rotation    and   fertilization   in  luve.^tment  in  rea  and  fha  loana. 

Farmers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  order  for  his  farm  to  get  at  least  normal  which  are  subject  to  repayment..  eo3 
high  cost  of  surpluses  and  outmoded  yield  per  acre.  Long-range  programs  for  the  im- 
agricultiu'al  programs.  Farmers  are  Land,  after  all.  Is  not  an  economical  provement  of  agricultural  re- 
harassed  by  a  cost-price  squeeze  result-  commodity.  It  is  an  intepral  part  of  the  sources,  including  research,  meat 
ine  from  the  sharo  costs  which  occurred  Nation,  even  as  its  people  are.  and  re-  inspection,  disease  and  pest  con- 
iiiK  I  rum  tne  simi  p  LusLs  wnitxi  otturreu  ,  '  .  ..  k„  ♦»,*  ««/4»«iH,.«i  trol.  education,  market  develop- 
in  the  1939-52  period  and  which  has  QUlres  Protection  by  the  Individual  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  protecuon  of 
hardened  the  economy.  owner  and  by  the  Nation  as  well.    This  gg,,  and  water  resources,  and  for- 

The  big  majority  of  the  farmers  are  is  a  natural  resource  which  benefits  all  est  and  public  land  management.       845 

not  asking  for  tax  handouts  from  the  the  people.                                                                                                                 

Government.    They  want  more  freedom.  The  conservation  reserve  plans  for  fu-                Total   (44  percent) 8.02a 

less  Government  interference,  and  more  ture  generations  as  a  reservoir  for  po-  Programs  predominantly  for  benefit 

common  sense  in  farm  programs.    Our  tential  food   production.     It  will   be  a  o\  t*^e  farmer: 

farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  wallowing  reserve  for  more  food  and  better  food.  Agricultural  conservation  program.        JOT 
in  Government  handouts.     Only  about  For  present  generations,   the  improve-  ^^^^  price ''sup^rt'Vuppiyand're- 
56  percent  of  the  agriculture  appropria-  ment   of   water   resources,    increase   in  j^t^d    programs,    including    Na- 
tions can  be  called  direct  aids  to  farmers,  recreational  and  wildlife  resources  and  tional  Wool  Act  and  pcreage  al- 
The    other    44    percent    benefits    many  improvement  of  forest  resources  for  utili-  lotments  and  marketing  quota*.    2. 6^8 
people.  zation  within  15  years  as  pulp  and  paper        Sugar  Act  program _         75 

Programs  that  make  up  the  44  percent  products,  bring  immediate  ijenefits.                                                                             

have  multiple  benefits  and  should  not  be  The  soil  bank  payments  average  $13.50               ''^***  ^^^  percent) 3.850 

charged  exclusively  to  the  farmer.    In  per  acre  with  a  limitation  of  $5,000  to             Grand  toui — e.87a 

this  category  are  such  programs  as  long-  each  farm.    These  payments  do  not  com-  Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Minnesota.     Mr. 

range  programs  for  the  improvement  of  pensate  the  farmer  for  what  he  would  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

agricultural     resources — including     re-  have  received  for  normal  fanning  opera-  the  gentleman  from  Maine  IMr.  McIk- 

search.  meat  inspection,  disease  and  pest  tions.     Rather,  he   receives  an  annual  tire  I    may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

control,  education,  market  development  payment  in  lieu  of  the  rent  he  might  point  in  the  Record. 

and  services,  protection  of  soil  and  water  otherwise  receive  from  another  farmer  The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

resources,  and  forest  and  land  manage-  for  the  use  of  his  land.    Furthermore,  the  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

naent.  farmer  has  to  do  something  to  earn  this  Minnesota? 

Our  investment  in  REA  and  PHA  loans  payment.     He  must  put  the  land  into  There  was  no  objection, 

is  subject  to  repayment  and  should  not  grass  or  trees  or  other  permanent  cover,  Mr.  McINTIRE.     Mr.  Chairman,  the 

be  considered  as  part  of  the  agriculture  and  take  care  of  it.  Soil  Bank  Act  was  enacted  in  1956  with 

program  cost.  This  program  will  conserve  and  build  bipartisan    support.      The    conservation 

In  addition,  there  are  those  phases  of  our  vital  land,  water,  and  forest  re-  reserve,  as  administered  in  1959,  has 
the  program  which  are  related  to  foreign  sources,  and  alleviate  the  problems  of  demonstrated  that  a  voluntary  land  re- 
aid  and  which  create  good  will  abroad,  surplus  production  during  peacetime  tirement  program  will  be  used  by  farm- 
In  1958  alone  we  donated  $272,500,000  periods  of  normal  consumption  require-  era  and  that  the  program  can  succeed  in 
worth  of  food  to  needy  persons  overseas,  ments.    Within  a  few  years  we  can  dis-  bringing  about  an  adjustment  in  produc- 
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tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  has  been  responsible  for 
some  exceedingly  valuable  conservation 
gains.  However,  the  conservation  re- 
serve cannot  fully  succeed  as  a  produc- 
tion adjustment  program  until  approxi- 
mately 30  million  acres  are  placed  in  the 
reierve.  There  are  also  many  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  America  in  need  of  the 
conservation  treatment  provided  by  the 
so:l  bank  conservation  reserve. 

To  date,  the  program  has  established  a 
remarkable  record  of  conservation  ac- 
complishment. A  total  of  23  million 
acres  have  been  placed  under  contract. 
Of  this,  6  million  acres  were  placed  in  the 
ret«rve  in  1957.  4  million  acres  in  1958, 
and  13  million  acres  in  1950.  On  the  10 
million  acres  placed  in  the  re.serve  in 
19.'i7  and  1958.  the  practice  establish- 
ment has  been  essentially  completed.  A 
total  of  about  8>2  million  acres  are  es- 
tal)lished  in  grass  cover.  1  million  acres 
have  been  planted  to  trees,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  one-half  million  acres  is  estab- 
lislied  in  water  conservation  projects, 
wildlife  cover,  or  remains  to  be  estab- 
lislied.  In  this  connection,  a  major  ac- 
complishment of  the  conservation  re- 
seive  has  been  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent graas  cover  on  over  3  million 
acres  in  the  Dust  Bowl  area  of  the 
SoJthwest,  where  wind  erosion  has  been 
a  serious  problem  since  the  days  of 
World  War  I. 

Of  the  13  million  acres  placed  in  the 
reserve  in  1959,  about  3  million  acres 
were  already  established  m  satisfactory 
co^er.  Complete  figures  are  not  yet 
available,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  projected  at  the  same 
rate,  it  appears  that  farmers  have  desig- 
nated about  8.5  million  for  planting  to 
grass,  700,000  acres  for  planting  to  trees. 
150.000  acres  for  establishment  in  wild- 
life cover  and  the  balance  in  temporary 
cover,  water  impotmdment,  and  so 
forJi. 

While  the  soil,  water,  and  forest  con- 
ser/atibn  asF>ects  of  the  program  are  im- 
pressive, the  Soil  Bank  Act  provides  also 
for  wildlife  conservation  measures. 
Hei-e  the  program  accomplishments  are 
equally  impressive.  Best  of  all,  the 
benefits  to  wildlife  are  of  a  kind  which 
accrue  to  the  general  public,  urban  as 
well  as  farm.  Since  (me  in  every  three 
family  units  in  the  United  States  has  a 
member  who  hunts  or  fishes,  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  contribution  has  wide- 
spn^ad  benefit. 

Ihere  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
beginning  in  1957  in  wildlife  populations 
thnjughout  '•very  region  in  the  United 
Sta*.es  where  participation  in  the  soil 
bank  has  been  substantial.  Quail  have 
incieased  in  the  Western  States  of  Ne- 
braska. Kansas,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
Colorado;  rabbits  in  the  Eastern  States 
wh€Te  they  are  a  popular  sport  species; 
quail  in  the  Southeastern  States  of 
Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The 
SUtes  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  the 
Northwestern  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregcm  have  boasted  the  most  spectacu- 
lar increase  in  pheasants.  Improved 
pheasant  hunting  in  Ohio  and  Michigan 
is  also  being  credited  to  the  soil  bank  by 
sportsmen  in  these  States.    To  illustrate 


the  magnitude  of  this  increase,  the  total 
take  of  pheasants  by  hunters  in  South 
Dakota  has  risen  from  about  1,250,000 
birds  in  1957  to  2,500,000  birds  in  1958. 

This  wildlife  increase  has  come  from 
the  improved  cover  for  wildlife  that  has 
been  developed  on  the  10  million  acres  in 
the  conservation  reserve  through  1958. 
Additional  benefits  can  be  expected  to 
come  from  the  13  million  acres  added  in 
1959. 

The  State  game  and  fish  agencies  and 
the  sportsmen  who  support  these  State 
agencies  are  enthusiastic  about  the  wild- 
life benefits  of  the  program.  The  State 
agencies  have  become  so  impressed  with 
the  value  to  wildlife  that  they  have  i>een 
increasing  their  contribution  of  State  li- 
cense money  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
wildlife  phase  of  the  program.  In  1957 
State  agencies  put  little  money  into  the 
program,  while  by  this  year  they  have 
been  contributing  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  into  technical  assistance 
f\nd  additional  cost-sharing  payments. 
This  has  paid  off  handsomely  in  addi- 
tional acres  bemg  developed  specifically 
for  fish  and  wildlife.  The  following 
table  shows  the  acreage  of  wildlife  prac- 
tice development  for  the  3  years  of  the 
program: 


Wfldltli' cover acTM.. 

Marsh  <lfVplopmont do — 

Fish  pond  cumUuctlon 
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1,781 
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34.602 
2,003 
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iao.44« 
5.890 

1,410 


>  Prellminarjr. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  of  conserva- 
tion accomplishment,  those  interested  in 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  cannot 
understand  the  justification  for  actions 
by  the  committee  which  all  but  wreck 
the  conservation  reserve.  Before  and 
during  the  time  the  original  Soil  Bank 
Act  was  being  debated,  estimates  were 
made  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  place 
as  much  as  60  million  acres  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  needed  adjustment  in  production. 
Conservation  treatment  of  the  land  as 
is  being  carried  out  under  the  program 
is  needed  on  well  over  twice  this  many 
acres.  To  stop  short  of  this  goal  is  not 
only  unwise — from  the  conservation 
viewpoint — but  it  also  probably  means 
that  the  funds  so  far  spent  on  the  pro- 
duction adjustment  phase  of  the  program 
have  been  wasted.  It  is  only  when 
enough  land  has  been  brought  into  the 
reserve  to  sictually  achieve  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption  that 
any  of  the  funds  justified  by  the  produc- 
tion adjustment  phase  of  the  program 
will  have  been  worthwhile.  To  cut  the 
program  to  $325  million  at  this  stage — 
only  enough  to  contract  for  about  2.3 
million  acres,  and  far  below  the  ultimate 
goal — is  to  completely  negate  any  possi- 
bility of  the  program's  succeeding  as  a 
production  control  measure. 

The  committee  has  commendably  rec- 
ognized the  conservation  benefits  of  the 
conservation  reserve,  but  suggests  that 
these  could  be  obtained  through  other 
programs — specifically  through  ACP. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  the  ACP 
has  a  creditable  record  of  conservation 
accomplishment,  it  is  not  possible  imder 


the  existing  legal  framework  for  ACP  to 
assist  in  programs  which  are  of  direct 
benefit  to  wildlife.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  has  al- 
ways, in  fact,  been  interpreted  as  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  expenditures  of  ACP 
funds  for  anything  except  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures.  It  is  doubtful 
that  conservationists  would  agree  with 
the  committee  that  the  conservation  ob- 
jectives of  the  conservation  reserve  can 
be  achieved  through  the  ACP  program 
in  view  of  their  support  of  a  measure 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  saving  of 
waterfowl  habitat  being  systematically 
destroyed  by  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

In  summary,  then,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  conservation  reserve  program 
has  a  successful  administrative  record, 
and  that  it  has  made  headway  in  reduc- 
ing acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
surplus  crops.  It  has  made  an  impressive 
record  in  establishing  measures  to  con- 
serve water,  soil,  forests,  and  wildlife, 
and  it  unquestionably  deserves  the  con- 
tinued support  of  Congress  with  sufficient 
appropriations  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  with  all  issues,  there 
are  two  sides;  however,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered belief  that  of  all  our  production 
adjustment  programs  the  conservation 
reserve  program  gets  directly  at  the 
problem. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  request 
made  by  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  refiected  in  the 
budget,  was  a  sound  one.  The  cut  made 
by  the  committee  will  virtually  serve  to 
terminate  this  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  our  concluding 
speaker. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  know,  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  all  diulng  my  21  years  in 
Congress  to  support  every  appropriation 
bill  brought  to  this  floor  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appropri- 
ations, because  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  totegrity,  honesty,  and 
ability  of  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, who  sit  for  months  in  hearings,  and 
who  have  a  most  difficult  problem  at  best 
with  which  to  cope.  I  feel  they  have 
been  right  most  of  the  time,  possibly  99 
percent  of  the  time.  Hence,  as  I  have 
just  said,  I  have  supported  their  recom- 
mendations, because  I  felt  their  requests 
were  justified.  I  have  voted  for  every 
dime  requested  In  those  appropriation 
bills  for  agriculture  during  all  those 
years — which  includes  funds  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

I  did  that  knowing  full  well  that  the 
siuns  of  money  therein  requested  were 
enormous,  but  also  knowing  that  all 
wealth  springs  from  Mother  Earth  and 
that  our  entire  economy  is  dependent 
on  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers.  About 
75  percent  of  our  new  wealth  is  grown 
out  of  the  ground;  about  15  percent  is 
pumped  or  mined  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  the  other  10  percent  Is 
fished  out  of  the  sea  and  the  waters  of 
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this  Nation.  On  thoM  raw  products 
everybody  In  America  works.  In  some 
phase  of  growing,  transporting,  process- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  marketing  raw 
materials.  Now  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  raw  prod- 
ucts on  which  everybody  can  be  em- 
ployed Is  the  reason  why  today  we  have 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  American 
people  unemployed,  a  smaller  percentage 
than  has  been  unemployed  in  the  past 
50  years.  Some  people  used  to  feel  it 
was  healthy  to  our  economy  to  have  a  lot 
of  people  unemployed.  A  few  months 
before  the  Korean  war  Mr.  Truman  said, 
••We  have  5  million  people  unemployed, 
and  that  Is  a  healthy  situation."  But 
now  Mr.  Truman  acts  greatly  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  we  have  less  than  4 
million  people  unemployed.  Of  course, 
all  of  us  would  like  to  see  everybody  em- 
ployed, but  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  sufficient  quantities  of 
raw  products  available  today  many  more 
people  would  be  unemployed,  as  I  have 
explained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are,  however, 
that  we  can  appropriate,  we  can  legis- 
late until  doomsday;  we  can  amend,  we 
can  patch  this  present  farm  program 
until  doomsday,  and  when  we  get  all 
through  we  will  be  in  about  the  same 
predicament  we  are  today.  We  have  a 
surplus  piled  up  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  around  $8  billion  on 
which  we  are  paying  storage  of  about 
$1  billion  a  year.  This  is.  naturally,  de- 
pressing farm  prices,  which  worries  most 
of  us,  but  we  hear  little  said  about  the 
$50  billion  or  more  worth  of  obsolete 
military  equipment  we  have  piled  up,  and 
paying  storage,  in  this  country  and  all 
over  the  world.  But.  that  is  no  excuse 
for  having  $8  billion  worth  of  farm  com- 
modities piled  up  in  storage. 

Now.  in  my  studied  opinion,  there  is 
only  one  good  solution,  as  you  have  heard 
me  say  on  the  floor  of  this  House  many 
times  during  the  last  several  years,  and 
that  is  to  do  at  this  late  date  what  we 
should  have  done  25  years  ago  when  we 
converted  from  horse  and  mule  power 
to  motive  power.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  iron  horse,  trucics,  tractors,  and  au- 
tomobiles, and  so  forth,  our  horses  used 
to  eat  the  production  of  43  million  acres 
of  our  land.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  have 
a  great  surplus  of  feed  piled  up?  We 
have  now  over  3  billion  bushels  of  grain 
piled  up  in  storage  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. As  you  know.  Senator  Mundt  and 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  every  year  dur- 
ing the  last  three  sessions  of  Congress 
which  provides  that  all  motor  fuels 
should  contain  5  percent  grain  alcohol 
processed  from  surplus  grains.  If  that 
bill  were  made  law,  over  800  million  bush- 
els of  grain  would  be  converted  annu- 
ally Into  power  alcohol.  The  residue 
from  that  grain  would  be  worth  40  per- 
cent in  feed  value.  Forty  percent  of 
800  million  is  320  million,  leaving  about 
500  million  bushels  net  reduction  in  our 
great  surplus  of  3  billion  bushels  of  grain 
now  in  storage. 

We  are  told  that  a  safe  ever-normal 
granary  requires  that  we  should  always 
have  in  storage  around  500  million  bush- 


els of  corn  and  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  as  a  safe  supply  in  case  of  poor 
crops  and  In  the  event  of  war.  It  Is 
plain  to  see  that  in  a  very  few  years 
after  the  law  went  Into  eCTect  which 
Seiuttor  Mundt  and  I  propose  our  de- 
pressing costly  grain  surpluses  would  be 
brought  down  to  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary needs. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  at  this  time 
to  explain  our  bill  in  full,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  all  interested  parties  a  copy 
of  my  recent  speech  on  the  subject  which 
docs  explain  our  bill  in  detail. 

You  may  ask  why  does  Congress  not 
pass  the  bill.  Tou  will  have  the  answer 
after  reading  that  speech. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MlnnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  not  want  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  by  without  recalling  sdso. 
besides  the  bill  to  which  the  gentleoAan 
refers  to  utilize  surplus  grain  to  make 
grain  alcohol,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WHTrrm)  were  forerunners 
in  the  House,  and  I  believe  in  the  Con- 
gress, In  offering  ideas  relative  to  water- 
sheds and  conservation  as  a  whole,  as  we 
see  in  this  particular  appropriation  bill: 
and  I  want  to  compliment  him  for  having 
that  foresight  5  years  before  the  rest  of 
the  Congress, 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  statement  and 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Andersen  1  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  law  which  established 
watersheds  in  America,  and  our  wonder- 
ful soil  conservation  program. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  notice  in 
section  401  on  page  29  of  the  bill,  an 
appropriation  provided  for  425  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  I  notice  in  other  parts  of 
the  bill  special  provLsions  relating  to  cot- 
ton producers,  producers  of  apples  and 
other  commodities.  I  wondered,  in  light 
of  the  unemployment  situation  in  all  of 
the  producing  centers  if  the  chairman 
knows  whether  these  automobiles  would 
be  American-produced  automobiles? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  checked  the 
matter,  although  I  felt  certain  of  the 
answer.  These  automobiles  for  the  va- 
noas  departments  are  purchased  under  a 
common  plan  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  In  our  own  bill  we  re- 
quire that  these  automol>ilPs  be  6  years 
old  or  have  been  run  at  least  65.000  miles. 
So  there  is  that  protection  so  far  as  the 
number  of  cars  is  concerned. 

I  would  not  oppose  an  amendment  re- 
quiring that  we  use  American  cars,  but 
I  think  it  is  not  necessary  under  the  pres- 
ent procedure.  These  cars  are  Ameri- 
can cars.  They  are  bought  mi  bid.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  inserting  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  alone  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  at 


the  present  time.  Even  If  there  were  to 
be  such  a  prohibition,  it  should  apply  to 
the  entire  Government  and  not  just  to 
this  particular  Department.  However, 
at  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  require  it  by  law  since  they 
are  not  doing  it  anyway. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  On  page  19,  line  16,  after 
the  word  "contract"  there  is  language 
about  the  fair  rental  value  to  be  based 
on  the  actual  production  diverted  each 
year.  This  has  to  do  with  the  conser- 
vation section.  This  Is  extraordinary 
to  me.  because  ordinarily  we  pay  reason- 
able market  value  for  these  things. 
Would  It  not  be  more  equitable  to  say 
"based  upon  its  reasonable  market  value 
as  agricultural  land?" 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
tried  that  last  year.  This  program  was 
proposed  In  the  hoi>e  of  cutting  down 
production.  Our  Investigation  showed 
that  the  payments  were  made  on  what 
the  land  might  have  grown,  not  on  what 
it  had  grown.  What  we  are  trying  to 
get  here  is  actual  production  in  the  past 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  production. 

Mr.  VANIK.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  concur  In  the  elTorts  the 
committee  is  making  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  problem.  I  feel,  if  it  is  based  on 
actual  production  diverted  each  year 
that  the  rental  value  can  go  upward  as 
the  expected  production  of  the  land  can 
go  upward.  If  we  base  it  on  the  reason- 
able market  value  of  the  land  we  are 
basing  it  on  something  that  is  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  last  year  I  felt  just 
as  he  does  now.  We  tried  it  last  year 
and  it  did  not  work.  We  had  language 
last  year  that  it  could  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  value  of  the  land.  We  And 
this  year  that  estimated  values  of  land 
have  skyrocketed.  Some  people  have 
rented  land  that  was  not  even  farm 
land  and  paid  for  it  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  might  have  made. 

Now  we  say  that  it  shall  be  on  the  pro- 
duction that  it  did  make,  in  the  past, 
not  what  it  may  have  made.  The  land 
has  got  to  be  reasonably  priced  on  the 
production  that  was  taken  out.  I 
worked  in  this  fleld  for  many  years.  It 
seems  as  though  everj'thing  we  have 
tried  has  not  worked.  This  is  our  laleet 
effort. 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  M/ui- 
SHAiXl,  a  member  of  the  suk>committee. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  troubled  days  for  American  agricul- 
ture and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  our 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  during  our  hearings, 
we  deal  intimately  with  the  great  and 
small  problems  that  in  some  way  affect 
every  farm  family  as  well  as  the  overall 
policies  of  the  greatest  food-producinff 
Nation  in  the  world. 
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The  sheer  complexity  of  the  problem 
and  the  many-sided  policies  which  bear 
upon  it  demand  constant  and  diligent  at- 
tention. There  are  always  tensions  when 
men  work  hard  at  seeking  answers  to 
hard  questions.  I  say.  however,  that  this 
is  a  rewardmg  experience  when  we  are 
privileged  to  work  with  sincere  and  con- 
scientious men.  The  task  is  made  easier 
and  the  ordeal  more  tolerable  becau.se  of 
the  personal  high  regard  and  friendliness 
we  share  for  each  other. 

HAKD-WOKKTNC    StTBCOMUfrmS 

Our  able  chairman,  Jamie  Written,  is 
always  considerate  and  courteous.  My 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  William  Nat- 
CHER,  \B  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense 
of  that  word.  I  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  of  our  friend  from  New 
York.  ALFRED  Santancelo.  who  brings 
with  him  a  genuine  interest  in  the  future 
of  agriculture  and  a  broad  understanding 
of  consumer  problems. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, my  longtime  friend,  Carl  Amder- 
siif.  ha.s  always  been  a  capable  and  vocal 
spokesman  for  his  constituents.  Walt 
Horan  knows  firsthand  the  agriculture  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  is  interested  m 
all  phases  of  agriculture.  This  year, 
Robert  Michel  joined  us  and  has  shown 
himself  a  valuable  member  who  under- 
stands and  can  discuss  farm  problems  in 
knowledgeable  terms. 

AU  of  these  men,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
dedicated  public  servants  who  are  inter- 
ested not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
states. 

We  have  worked  long  tmd  hard  on  the 
bill  before  you.  While  we  have  had  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  some  of  the 
amounts  included  in  the  bill,  we  bring 
you  the  best  bill  possible  in  our  judgment 
and  ask  your  earnest  consideration. 

BTU.    HAS  THCn    COALS 

Every  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
necessarily  deals  with  three  important 
phases,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  our 
national  growth.  They  are  conservation 
of  our  resources,  food  and  clothing  for 
our  people,  and  an  adequate  income  for 
the  families  which  produce  it. 

We  are  enjoying  a  remarkable  degree 
of  success  in  attaining  the  first  two  of 
these  goals.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  agricultural  situation  today  must 
concede  that  we  have  failed  at  the  third. 
In  fairness,  however,  we  must  imme- 
diately say  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  falhire  has  been  the  tragic  disin- 
terest in  the  financial  well-being  of 
farmers  and  the  lack  of  Information 
alx>ut  farm  prop  rams  on  the  part  of 
some  people.  The  absence  of  construc- 
tive leadership  on  the  part  of  top  officials 
is  a  principal  contributing  factor. 

RZMAUCABLK    8UCCISS    IN    CONSERVATION 

In  recent  years,  we  made  reasonable 
progress  in  maintaining  conservation 
programs  and  conservation  work  which 
were  given  their  starts  nearly  a  quarter 
century  ago.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  ready  cooperation  of 
farm  families  who  know  that  they  are 
merely  stewards  of  the  rich  resources 
upon  which  our  whole  future  depends. 


I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  in  few 
other  nations  of  the  world  have  those 
who  worked  the  soil  shown  such  a  gen- 
uine awareness  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  is  theirs  in  looking  beyond 
today.  This  is  a  story  that  is  not  often 
told  when  the  propagandists  seek  to  por- 
tray the  American  farmer  as  a  leech  on 
the  Public  Treasury.  Yet,  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Christian 
responsibility  and  humanitarian  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  unborn  generations. 
Research  programs  which  are  essential 
to  agricultural  growth  and  which  are 
part  of  agricultural  growth  are  being 
carried  forward.  Fanners  have  been 
going  through  an  explosive  period  of 
change.  It  is  still  going  on.  Some  idea 
of  the  range  of  this  change  can  be  gained 
from  the  studies  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

MORS    PRODUCTION,    LESS    ACXCACS 

These  studies  indicate  that  in  the 
period  from  the  middle  thirties  to  1956, 
farm  production  has  increased  as  much 
as  if  141  million  acres  of  cropland  had 
been  added  to  farms.  The  acreage  ac- 
tually harvested  in  1956  was  smaller  than 
in  the  1935  to  1939  period. 

The  same  studies  indicate  that  to  meet 
the  additional  food  requirements  of  our 
growine  jxjpulation,  we  will  need  the 
equivalent  of  another  170  to  180  million 
acres  in  the  next  16  years.  All  of  these 
extra  acres  will  have  to  come  through 
conservation,  through  better  use  of 
present  knowledge  or  through  additional 
knowledge  gamed  from  research  because 
the  prospect  is  for  a  contraction  of  crop- 
land in  the  next  decade  rather  than  ex- 
pansion of  it. 

WItX    nm>    DOUBLE    P«ODtrCTIOM 

Even  more  expressive  of  the  demands 
to  be  made  upon  agriculture  in  tiie  future 
is  an  excellent  speech  delivered  by  Dr. 
Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultmal  Research  Service,  in  Phila- 
delphia recently.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
quote  briefly  from  his  remarks: 

We're  all  aware  of  the  present  rapid  In- 
crease In  our  population  and  the  predictions 
that  this  trend  will  continue.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  by  the  year  2010  we 
may  have  370  million  people,  more  than  twice 
the  population  we  have  today. 

This  means  that  just  to  maintain  our 
present  diet  levels,  we  will  require  twice  as 
much  food  and  other  farm  products  as  we're 
consuming  today.  New  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tional requirements,  especially  for  older  and 
younger  age  groups,  is  emphasizing  the  need 
for  more  protective  foods — those  high  in 
protein,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  Meat,  milk 
and  eggs,  and  fruiU  and  vegetables  provide 
these  requirements,  but  they're  also  foods 
with  high  production  and  processing  costs. 
To  make  our  people  50  years  from  now  as 
well  fed  as  they  should  be,  farmers  will  have 
to  at  least  double  their  present  crop  output 
and  more  than  double  present  production  of 
livestock. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  farmland 
available  is  not  likely  to  be  Increased  much 
beyond  the  acreage  farmers  are  using  today. 
Some  new  land  can  be  brought  Into  produc- 
tion by  various  methods.  But,  as  our  popu- 
lation Increases,  considerable  present  farm- 
land will  go  Into  urban  and  other  nonfarm 
uses.  Trends  also  Indicate  that  our  farms 
will  continue  to  Increase  in  size  and  decrease 


In  numbers,  and  that  additional  farm 
workers  will  seek  part — or  full — tiine  em- 
ployment In  towns  and  cities. 

In  other  words,  by  the  time  a  child 
bom  today  becomes  a  grandpareht,  our 
needs  will  more  than  double.  To  the  con- 
sumer, the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
healthy  agriculture  will  become  more  and 
more  evident  as  the  years  roll  along.  To 
the  consumer  there  is  safety  in  numbers. 
A  few  too  many  farmers  may  seem  better 
than  too  few.  A  little  too  much  produc- 
tion may  seem  better  than  not  quite 
enough. 

ASSEMELT-LINE    FARMING    NO    ANSWKC 

To  the  miUions  m  our  growing  cities, 
it  might  seem  that  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would  be  for  the  family  on  the 
farm  to  be  supplanted  by  the  corporation 
with  its  assembly  line  production  geared 
to  provide  the  market  with  what  it  will 
take  at  a  predetermined  most  profitable 
price.  People  who  accept  that  philoso- 
phy will,  in  my  estimation,  be  due  for  a 
rude  awakening. 

In  none  of  the  Department's  studies, 
nor  in  Dr.  Shaw's  speech,  is  there  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  all  consumer  needs. 
In  our  immediate  time,  the  chief  ques- 
tion is  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
plenty  rather  than  the  catastrophe  of 
scarcity. 

The  evidence  of  recent  years  shows 
that  almost  everyone  but  the  farmer  has 
gained  from  agriculture.  This  has  oc- 
curred m  spite  of  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion last  year  climbed  to  a  peak  un- 
dreamed of  even  10  years  ago.  Con- 
sumers have  gained  in  two  ways — directly 
through  food  distribution  programs  or 
indirectly  through  an  abundance  which 
has  helped  to  keep  living  costs  down. 

FUNDS    FOR    CONSUMER    DISTRIBUTION 

In  the  fiscal  year  just  closing,  more 
than  $400  million  of  the  Department's 
budget  went  for  consumer  distribution 
programs  of  one  kind  or  another,  meat 
inspection,  and  other  research  work  or 
service  of  most  direct  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. 

Poods  were  distributed  last  year  to 
nearly  20  million  persons  through  school 
lunch,  school  milk,  and  other  related  pro- 
grams. In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
number  is  exceeding  20  million.  Here 
are  the  figures: 


Chabt 

1 

ConsiiTiiPr  crotjp 

W.W 

iRthalf 

Children  in  schools    .. 

13.«l0.000 
1.4UO.(iOO 
4.665.000 

14, 1«).  (dtO 

.\r«*iy  in  insiitutiors ,— 

Vm^v  in  family  units  ....•.*• 

l,4(IO.tMlO 

5,230,000 

Total.... ............ 

19.0l>5.000 

20, 7>0. 1)00 

Pour«;  Ilparinp:,  IVpartmnit  of  .Vsricultiirc  api>ro- 
ptiations  bUl,  19S0.  pt.  4.  p.  2678. 

RETAIL    COST   UP;    FABM   VALUI   DOWN 

Last  year,  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  the 
market  basket  bulged  upward,  then  came 
down.  The  farm  value  of  the  food  de- 
clined. The  spread  between  value  to  the 
farmer  and  cost  to  the  consumer  wid- 
ened. The  farmer's  share  of  the  food 
dollar  dropped  to  39  cents. 
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Here  Is  the  month  by  month  story  of 
what  happened : 

Chakt  2 


Year  and  month 


1958— January... 
February.. 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June ... 

July 

AuKuat 

September 
October.... 
November 
Deceml)er. 

IMft— January... 
February.. 


RetaU 

Farm 

Spread 

coat 

value 

$1,042 

$422 

K>20 

1,049 

430 

(\19 

1.075 

456 

619 

1.085 

452 

633 

l.OU 

447 

6.38 

1.064 

434 

6.-)0 

1,080 

425 

fiSi 

l.OM 

4in 

A49 

i.oeo 

419 

641 

i,a^3 

410 

643 

1,049 

407 

642 

1,(H2 

400 

643 

1,048 

408 

640 

1,042 

404 

638 

Farmer 
sbare 


Percent 

40 
41 
42 
42 
41 
40 
39 
39 
40 
3'J 
39 
38 
39 
39 


Source:  Hearlnpi,  Department  of  Aurlciilture  appro- 
priations bUl,  1960,  pt.  3,  p.  1329.  Figure  for  January 
revised. 

CONSUMES  GOODS  UP;  FOOD  DOWN 

All  groups  of  consumer  prices  have  In- 
creased during  the  past  12  monlhs  ex- 
cept food.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is 
that  farmers  have  had  to  take  less.  Be- 
cause food  has  not  increased  in  cost  as 
fast  as  other  consumer  goods,  the  farmer 
has  helped  to  keep  processor  profits  up 
and  consumer  prices  stable.  In  effect, 
by  taking  less  himself,  the  farmer  is  help- 
ing to  pay  both  the  dividends  and  the 
grocery  bill. 

Following  Is  a  monthly  comparison  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  on  food  and 
on  all  other  items: 

Chart  3 

Consumer  prices — Low  coit  o/  food  is  keeping 
all  prices  down 

lIn(lex-1947-49-100| 


Year  and  month 

All  items 

Food 

1058 — January      ... .... . 

122. 3 

122.  5 

vr.i.-i 

123.  5 
123.6 
123.7 
123.9 
123.7 
123.  7 
123.7 
123.  9 

la.  7 

123.  H 
123.7 

lis.  2 

February 

US.  7 

Alarcb . 

120.  S 

April 

121.fi 

May 

June 

July 

121.6 
121.  « 
121.7 

AuKUst 

120.7 

September .. 

12'J.  3 

October    

119.7 

Novell  her 

DeceTnber     ...... 

1 19.  4 

UH.  7 

1W»- January 

February . 

119  0 
118.2 

Source:  Economic  Indicators,  .\prll  19)59,  prepnre<l  by 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  the  Joint  Kconomlc 
Committee. 

STABILmr    AT    rAKMEKS'    EXPENSE 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  distinguished  New 
York  business  analyst,  explains  it  in  an- 
other way  in  her  April  29  column  in  the 
Washington  Star.   She  says : 

In  the  past  year  the  overall  level  of 
prices  you  and  I,  as  consumers,  pay  for  goods 
and  services  has  risen  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent.  Since  last  June  the  rise  has  been 
a  tiny  one-fourth  of  1  percent. 

This  Is  remarkable  stability  In  the  general 
price  level.  In  fact,  during  no  previous  period 
on  record  have  consumer  prices  held  so  nar- 
row a  range  as  In  the  past  9  months. 

But  the  explanation  for  this  extraordi- 
nary steadiness  In  the  overall  price  index  Is 
Just  this:  The  cost  of  a  typical  food  basket 
of  a  supposedly  average  city  family  has 
dipped  perceptibly  since  last  spring. 

Outside  of  food,  the  price  of  meet  other 
things  we  must  or  want  to  buy  are  etUl 
oUmblng — gradually  but  relentlessly. 

Just  a  few  figure!  pound  home  the  point 
Food  prices  are  down  a  full  3^^  percent  In 
the  past  la  months,  and  clothing  prices  are 


down  another  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
But  the  cost  of  transportation  has  Increased 
4V4  pel  cent.  The  cost  of  medical  ctvre  has 
Jumped  6%  percent.  Housing,  personal  care, 
recreation,  other  goods  and  services — all  are 
priced  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

In  short,  food  alone  has  kept  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  from  leaping  from  peak  to 
peak  during  this  phase.  If  food  Is  lifted  out 
of  a  city  family's  market  basket,  the  stability 
In   price    disappears. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  con.<;umer 
wants  or  expects  the  farmer  to  help  pay 
his  monthly  bills.  All  he  asks  for  is  an 
ample  supply  of  the  right  foods  at  a  fair 
price.  There  Is  no  reason  that  this  can- 
not be  done  in  a  way  that  will  not 
threaten  the  livelihood  of  the  people  on 
our  5  million  farms. 

AGRICTJLTUKE    IS    BASIC    INCUSTRT 

In  this  bill,  we  are  considering  funds 
for  an  industry  which  provides  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  the  United  States.  It 
makes  jobs,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  22 
million  people — a  third  of  the  employed 
workers  in  the  Nation.  It  spends  $40 
million  a  year  with  retail  merchants  and 
industry.  It  represents  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  population  but  yet  re- 
ceives one-thirtieth  of  the  national  in- 
come. 

The  base  of  this  industry — the  farm- 
er— is  caught  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  a 
time  of  change.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  policies  adopted  by  this  administra- 
tion have  tended  to  aggravate  the  trouble 
and  to  speed  up  the  change. 

Laws  on  the  books  when  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  came  into  office  pro- 
vided imperfect  but  still  useful  powers 
for  stabilizing  farm  production  and 
prices.  No  real  cfTort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  these  until 
Improved  legislation  could  be  enacted. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  has  gone  about 
tearing  down  still  useful,  though  imper- 
fect, programs  and  laws  and  h.?s  done  his 
best  to  substitute  'e^i-^lation  which  would 
have  the  opposite  effect  on  stabilization. 

BENSON:    LOWER    PRICES,    MORE    PKODUCTION 

He  has  insisted  upon  lower  and  lower 
price  supports.  He  has  thrown  produc- 
tion wide  open  where  this  was  possible. 
Still  he  is  asking  for  more  authority  for 
more  of  the  same.  He  has  not  used  his 
authority  to  export  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  to  the  extent  that  the  law  says  he 
should.  It  is  a  constant  pattern  of  un- 
used or  misused  auhority  while  asking 
always  for  other  authority. 

The  result  has  been  that  farm  produc- 
tion has  risen  faster  thar  need.  Farm 
prices  have  come  down  further  than 
necessary.  To  verify  this,  all  we  need  to 
do  is  use  the  Department's  own  figures 
on  the  production  and  price  index: 
Chart  4 
Farm  production  and  prices 


Year 
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MM 
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36S 

Me 

s 

944 


Source:  U.S.  Dviiortntent  of  AgrlouKure. 


costs   RiStNO   FASm   THAN   INCOME 


The  farmer  is  caught  in  a  situation  In 
which  his  costs  are  rising  faster  than  his 
gross  income  and  net  income  is  being 
squeezed.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  production  expenses  equaled 
about  $1  out  of  every  $3  of  income.  Now 
they  i-epresent  $2  out  of  every  $3  the 
farmer  receives.  You  have  to  go  back  to 
the  depression  days  of  the  early  thirties 
to  And  a  similar  situation.  The  farmer 
cannot  indefinitely  accept  higher  costs 
and  lower  income  at  the  same  time. 

Once  again.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  yive  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
wl.at  is  happening : 

Chart  S 

Farm    income — Costs    going    up;    net    going 
down 


rin  blUloiu  of  dollnrsl 

Year 

Oro« 
iitcome 

137  0 
3.1.2 
S3  H 

33  3 

34  n 

34  3 
37  9 
3!i.3 

rro«1iictlon 
ex|>enM« 

Rrdlted 
net  loconM 

19.12 

$226 
21  3 
21  S 
21  8 
23.S 
23  .1 
34  9 
2S.e 

914.4 

l'.>\:«    

13.9 

19.%4   

12  S 

MiM 

II  5 

IWK ^ 

1917 

12.1 

lit  8 

U»5S       

13  0 

1959  (1st  quarter)... 

117 

Source-  V.f*.  I>e|i«rtm<'nt  of  Arrlcullure. 

While  farmers  are  surviving  on  less 
and  less  Income  and  higher  and  higher 
costs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
spending  more  and  more  money  with 
fewer  and  fewer  results.  Funds  required 
to  move  stocks  into  consuming  channels 
are  at  an  alltime  high  and  will  neces- 
sarily continue  so  for  some  years  as  a 
result  of  the  p>olicies  of  recent  years. 
Department  of  Agriculture  spending  has 
more  than  doubled  since  Mr.  Benson  took 
office  and  if  current  policies  prevail,  there 
is  no  end  in  sight. 

COSTLY    MALADMINISTRATION 

In  the  Congress,  we  are  faced  with 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  We  can 
permit  the  immediate  and  wholesale  de- 
struction of  agriculture  or  we  can  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  maladministered  pro- 
grams which  at  least  give  us  time  to  buy 
bare  survival  for  the  American  farmer. 

No  one  can  deny  the  Secretary's  suc- 
cess in  discrediting  the  farm  program  by 
administering  it  in  the  most  costly  way 
possible  and  then  deploring  the  cost.  A 
few  simple  figures  bear  witness  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  costs  during  the 
very  time  farmers  have  suffered  most. 
We  want  to  talk  about  these  figures  and 
what  they  mean  in  greater  detail  but  we 
need  to  have  them  in  mind  In  compar- 
ing the  words  and  deeds  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  one 
important  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment: 

Chart  6 

VSDA  spending  (milliona) 

Fiscal  year: 

1953-54 la,  »17 

1064-55 4.  036 

1055  6« 6,  177 

1856-67 S.  00€ 

10a7-5« 4.  iT» 

1958  5» . .. ..,^.  7,  S41 

While  deploring  with  monotonous 
repetition  the  cost  of  farm  programs,  the 
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Secretary  and  the  administration  neglect 
to  mention  that  many  of  these  huge  ex- 
pendlttires  are  not  directly  chargeable  to 
farmers. 

xmns  aroBT  oir  farm  msramnrRn 

Normally  we  would  expect  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  speak  for  the 
American  farmer  in  telling  the  true  story 
of  farm  program  costs  and  who  benefits 
from  them.  Experience  in  recent  years, 
however,  convinces  us  that  if  this  story 
is  to  be  told  and  told  accurately,  it  must 
be  done  by  those  of  us  who  work  each 
year  with  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill. 

Last  jrear  only  30  percent  of  the  funds 
■pent  went  for  programs  directly  charge- 
able  to   farmers.    The   balance   of   ex- 


penditures were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  or  for  someone  other  than 
the  farmer. 

The  estimate  of  funds  appropriately 
charged  to  agriculture  alone  came  to 
$2.2  billion.  This  is  less  than  the  tax 
free  income  granted  last  year  to  corpora- 
tions in  the  form  of  mineral  depletion 
allowances  for  oil,  gas,  and  other  mining 
oi)erations. 

MUAXOOWN    FOR    FISCAL  19S9 

In  Justice  to  the  American  farmer,  I 
have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  keep 
the  record  straight  in  my  remarks 
in  the  House.  Since  the  proportionate 
amounts  will  be  similar  fcr  next  year,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  again  look  at  the  break- 
down for  1959: 


Chart  7 
B^imated  Department  of  Agriculture  1959  fincal  year  budget  cxprndituret 


Charff»<1  to  farm  |>rocmin  for  itabiUintkin  of  fluin  prierr  atul  Incomei- 
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•  The  hvdnMi  emea!«c  lt«m  locUi(ie  »41.«»0.0(O  tor  piinha.«r  of  rtr:iteirlc  iraterials:  «0  21.S,n00  export  cost; 
$36^41  JMOmuSaw  of  »torar>  l»c.lili«i,  $lo2,»*.tluo  ttt-i  int.ft-st  eipen*;  MK.HOau»uO  admintHuative  eipensw.  county 
om«  elJI^STrWeral  ReSve  bwk  charge*,  etc.;  $888,173,000  storage,  handling,  and  tniiis,K»rlHtion  churKcs  for 

'  iKoMli  an  ea(uiMar«l  br  the  Depvtnjenl  of  Aitriculture  to  have  multiple  beneflta  and  should  not  be  directly 
ehartMbto  !•  Isnaera.    Th>^  we  shown  in  a  t  i»UA  ubulattoa  dated  Jan.  27,  IMV. 


Mr.  C^udrman.  during  the  hearings  on 
this  blU  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  three 
times.  In  the  questioning  and  discus- 
sion which  resulted.  Mr.  Benson's  Inten- 
tion as  to  f uttire  farm  legislation  became 
dear.  So  much  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  hearings  the  Secretary  agreed  to  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  the  record  specific 
recommendations  for  wheat,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  the  conservation  reserve,  and 
PubUc  Law  410. 


rASTl  WSnAT  PIOrOSALS 

The  Secretary  Mked  for  wheat  legla- 
UUon  that  would,  flnt.  give  him  au- 
thority to  Increase  the  national  acreace 
allotment  bgr  60  percent  for  any  crop  be- 
ginning In  1960.  and  to  remove  acreage 


allotments  and  marketing  quotas  after 
1962;  and,  second,  give  him  authority  to 
establish  price  supports  at  from  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  the  3 -year  average 
market  price  for  the  1960, 1961.  and  1962 
crops.  After  1962  support  would  be  at 
90  percent  of  the  3-year  average  market 
price. 

He  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  up  to  35  million  acres 
to  be  used  as  a  crop  control  mechanism. 
He  asked  for  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  for  another  year,  with  authority  to 
Increase  spending  to  a  total  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

What  Secretary  Benson  U  Mklng  for  U 
wide  open  wheat  produeUon.  a  reduoUon 
In  wheat  supports,  an  Increase  in  wheat 


acreage,  an  increase  in  wheat  output  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  m(»e  than  a 
2 -year  supply  on  hand. 

BBN80M    FROPOSAia   IW   HBARIMOB 

Questioning  rf  the  Secretary  and  his 
associates  brought  out  these  facts: 

First.  Mr.  Bsnson  thinks  there  would 
not  be  too  much  wheat. 

Second.  When  the  price  got  down  to 
about  $1.50  a  bushel  the  lower  qualities 
would  begin  moving  into  feed  because 
prices  would  become  cMnpetitive  with 
other  grains. 

Third.  Mr.  Benson  thinks  200  to  300 
million  bushels  of  additional  wheat 
would  be  used  as  feed  if  prices  were 
lower.  This  much  wheat  would  supply 
the  grain  requirements  for  a  year  for 
11.3  million  milk  cows  averaging  5.200 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  or  16.8  miUion 
head  of  hogs  fed  to  225  pounds  each. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Benson  thinks  increased 
wheat  production  would  provide  a  feed 
supply  on  the  west  coast  not  now  avail- 
able without  paying  freight. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Benson  believes  there  needs 
to  be  some  adjustment  out  of  wheat  to 
grass  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  As 
wheat  prices  are  lowered,  the  question- 
ing brought  out,  some  of  the  dry  land  in 
the  Great  Plains  would  be  retired  to 
grass  in  Mr.  Benson's  opinion. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Benson  is  not  concerned 
about  the  competition  of  additional 
wheat  with  com. 

Seventh.  Mr.  Benson  has  no  fear  of  a 
further  increase  in  com  with  average 
weather,  in  spite  of  an  indication  that 
acreage  would  b"  up  sharply  this  year. 
He  thinks  com  legislation  is  good  now, 
except  he  would  like  to  have  the  65  per- 
cent of  parity  minimum  price  support 
removed  and  60  percent  substituted. 

Eighth.  Mr.  Benson  thinks  legislation 
Is  adequate  for  grain  sorghimfis.  He  and 
his  assistants  are  not  concerned  about  an 
over  supply  of  sorghums. 

Ninth.  As  far  as  feed  grain  legislation 
as  a  whole  Is  concerned,  Mr.  Benson 
wants  the  law  left  alone. 

Tenth.  Mr.  Benson  has  had  no  studies 
made  as  to  the  potential  increase  in  pro- 
duction which  might  come  about  as  the 
result  of  his  recommendations. 

Eleventh.  Mr.  Benson  does  not  know 
what  the  budget  needs  of  his  Department 
are  likely  to  be  over  a  period  of  the  next 
5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  a  matter  of 
record  In  the  hearings  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  important.  In  making 
his  recommendations,  Mr.  Benson  has 
forgotten  the  axiom  that  is  well  known 
to  all  livestock  producers.  This  is  that 
cheap  feed  always  eventually  leads  to 
cheap  livestock. 

FARSC   BCOMOMT    CONnRia   AZIOIC 

This  is  what  is  happenirg  to  our  farm 
economy  right  now.  One  part  of  the 
livestock  Industry — the  poxiltry  pro- 
ducer—is already  in  trouble.  All  of  us 
are  hoping  that  trouble  can  be  avoided 
later  this  year  and  next  year,  and  the 
next,  in  hogs,  in  dairy  cattle,  and  eventu- 
ally In  beef  oattle. 

Early  this  year  a  feed-Uveitoek  work- 
shop wai  held  at  the  Center  for  Afrtoul- 
tural  Adjuatment  at  Iowa  State  CoUege. 
EoonomUts  from  aU  over  the  oountry 
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participated.  The  workshop  was  con- 
ducted to  analyze  "the  cause  and  possi- 
ble solutions  to  the  problems  posed  by 
the  huge  stocks  and  unprecedented  total 
supplies  of  feed  and  other  grains." 
IOWA  woftxaHOP  suivBTs  nrrvaa 

The  conclusions  of  this  workshop  are 
the  opposite  of  those  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Benson.  Permit  me  to  quote  briefly 
from  a  summary  of  the  report: 

Th«  fMd-llvMtock  lector  of  agrleultur*  li 
hMdtd  for  Mrloui  troublt.  FMd  grain  and 
wheat  ■tocks  have  been  building  up  for  7 
ytare  and  now  are  double  those  needed  to 
provide  a  generoui  margin  of  safety  for  a 
poaelble  drought  year.  If  preaent  programa 
continue,  atocka  are  likely  to  accumulnu 
further  even  though  feeding  to  Uveatock  In- 
ereasea,  and  mounting  carryovers  of  wheat 
win  add  to  the  aupply  of  eoncentratea  avail* 
able  for  Uveetoek  feed.  •  •  • 

The  large  atocka  of  feed  gralna  are  now 
apUltng  over  Into  lncreaa»d  Uveatock  produc- 
tion, and  hog  prloea  In  IBOO  may  be  a  third 
or  more  below  the  1888  average.  Prloas  of 
cattle,  poultry,  and  egga  are  alao  expected 
to  go  below  10S8  levela,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  •  •  • 

Preaent  and  potential  feed  grain  produo- 
lion  la  BO  high  that  marketa  can  be  cleared 
through  Uveatock  and  Uveetoek  produota 
only  If  average  prices  are  low.  Thla  U  not 
a  temporary  altuatlon;  It  may  well  last  for 
a  decade  or  longer.  •  •  • 

The  economic  dtncultlea  faced  by  the 
feed>ltveatock  aector  and  by  agriculture  at 
large  are  deep  seated  and  peralatent.  We  are 
not  going  to  solve  them  by  ftndlng  new  uaes 
for  farm  products,  by  otherwise  expanding 
demand,  or  by  exporting  whatever  aurplunea 
we  ohooae  to  produce  at  aatlsfaotory  prlcea. 
Zf  farm  Income  la  not  to  be  chronically  low 
for  a  long  time  and  If  Treasury  coata  of  farm 
programa  are  to  be  held  within  tolerable 
bounda,  some  meana  of  restraining  market 
aupply  muat  be  found. 

Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture holds  a  directly  opposite  view. 
Instead  of  putting  some  restraint  on  pro- 
duction, he  would  throw  It  wide  open. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  work  off  our 
large  supplies  of  feed  grains  in  ways 
that  would  avoid  further  Injury  to  live- 
stock producers,  he  would  increase 
supplies  of  feed. 

CABUrXT   VCTO   UNrOaTtTNATI 

It  Is  also  unfortunate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  effect,  holds  the 
power  of  veto  over  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary's  views  are  shared  and  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers at  the  White  House.  If  the  Con- 
gress sends  over  a  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  like,  he  can  see  that  It  la 
vetoed. 

WHAT  TNBT  SAIS  IN   HBASINOS 

There  is  so  much  at  stake  in  Secre- 
tary Benson's  position  in  regard  to  price 
supports  and  production  of  the  grains 
which  can  affect  all  livestock  that  I  feol 
the  hearing  record  should  be  quoted 
directly  at  this  point: 

Mr.  WMrrrsN.  Tou  would  not  give  me  a 
figure  on  what  levels  you  think  you  ought 
to  have  to  atraighten  thla  matter  out,  any 
In  S  yeara  or  even  In  10  years? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  the  range  we 
have  aaked  for,  75  to  00  percent  of  the  last 
3  years,  would  give  ua  all  the  leeway  we  need 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  adjustment 
which  la  neceaaary  (hearlnga.  pt.  4.  p.  2333). 


Mr.  WHrrrsN.  How  low  do  you  think  we 
ahould  reduce  support  levels  to  bring  this 
into  balance  for  such  period  aa  you  think  la 
practicable? 

Secretary  BiNaoN.  Z  think  if  we  had  the 
discretion,  75  to  00  for  the  3-year  period, 
that  that  would  be  ample  time  probably  to 
make  the  adjustment  which  we  need  In 
the  aupport  level  in  order  to  atart  moving 
aome  of  thla  wheat  into  feed  and  in  order  to 
permit  the  adjustment  In  some  of  the  mar- 
glnal  areas  back  into  permanent  cover  and 
into  other  cropa  other  thnn  wheat,  areaa 
that  did  not  grow  much  wheat  until  we 
gave  them  thla  high  Incentive. 

Mr.  WMrrrtN.  In  other  words,  you  believe 
In  75  percent  support?  I  am  asking  you 
what  Congreaa  ahould  paaa  In  the  way  of 
laws. 

Secretary  BiNaoN.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  the  flrvt  year  or  two  you  would  need 
to  set  It  somewhere  near  76  (hearings,  pt.  4. 
p.  9334). 

•  •  •  •  e 
Mr.  Whittrn.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  aatd 

many  tlmea  you  are  quite  a  plaualble  talker 
and  speaker,  but  I  do  not  aee  In  your 
apeechea  many  Azures  or  specinc  statements 
aa  to  how.  Can  yuu  provide  figuree  aa  to 
how  many  buahela  of  wheat  would  go  Into 
feed? 

Secretary  BxitaoN.  Tea;  our  statuticinna 
can.  But  there  waa  a  time  we  fed  between 
aoo  million  and  300  million  buahela  of  wheat 
a  year  and  that  market  has  been  loet  (hear* 
inga,  pt.4.p.asse). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  WNrrriN.  Tour  anawer,  if  I  under- 

atand  it,  la  that  they  do  not  dlveralfy  and. 
If  you  had  this  change  In  aupport  price  for 
wheat,  thla  800  million  or  300  million  bush* 
els  of  wheat  would  move  into  deHcit  feed 
areaa  and  enable  you  to  have  more  Uveatock 
than  you  now  have.  It  still  would  appear 
that  you  would  Increase  production. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  present 
cattle  and  hog  prlcea,  if  you  had,  say.  20  per* 
cent  more  cnttle  and  20  percent  more  hoge? 
Would  that  not  work  the  hog  and  cattle 
people? 

Mr.  Moaax.  Tou  would  not  get  auch  ef* 
fects  in  cattle  and  sheep.  Tou  would  get  a 
better  finished  product  and  more  of  a  pre- 
mium price  on  the  Uveetoek  along  with 
aome  increase  In  poxmds. 

Other  adjuatments  would  take  place.  We 
have  probably  8  million  of  0  million  acres 
In  cultivation  in  the  Great  Plulns  that  our 
aoll  scientists  tell  us  should  be  in  frraas.  and 
only  in  the  event  of  war  or  some  dire  emwr* 
gency  ahould  auch  land  be  farmed.  As 
wheat  pricee  are  adjuated,  aome  of  that  dry 
land  will  be  retired  to  grasa.  Alao,  land 
that  ia  subject  to  waUr  erosion,  and  that  is 
being  farmed  now  would  be  put  into  hay  or 
pastxve  (hearlnga,  pt.  4,  p.  8338). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  WMrrrcN.  Could  we  have  the  number 
of  farmers  you  hope  to  aqueese  out  of  wheat 
production  through  thla  means,  and  the 
number  of  acrea  you  feel  must  be  aqiieesed 
out  of  production  through  this  method? 

Secretary  Binson.  We  do  not  want  lo 
aqueese  anybody  out  neceeaarily. 

Mr.  WMrrrxN.  If  you  follow  poUclea  which 
stop  them  from  producing  wheat,  have  you 
not  taken  them  out?  How  many  farms  are 
involved  and  how  many  acrea  are  involved? 
Put  that  in  the  record. 

When  they  have  to  quit  growing  wheat, 
what  will  they  grow? 

Mr.  Moaax.  Take  the  SUte  of  Kanaas. 
Unleaa  the  agricultural  authorltlea  have 
changed,  they  are  urging  dlversined  farm- 
ing. That  is  an  area  where  the  weather 
haxards  are  great;  you  can  have  wheat  fall- 
urea  and  near  wheat  failures.  They  have 
urged  that  farms  should  have  at  least  two 
major  aourcee  of  Inoome. 


Mr.  WHfrrxN.  I  can  agree.  Mr.  Morse,  that 
you  ar«  evading  an  answer.  I  will  aak  you 
again:  When  they  have  to  quit  growing 
wheat,  what  will  they  grow? 

Mr.  Moaax.  Many  of  these  people  are 
farming  thin  aolls.  the  very  type  of  eoils 
on  which  we  are  spending  money  for  more 
conservation  and  on  which  we  want  more 
conservation  practiced  when  we  do  not  need 
farm  products.  Much  of  that  land  will  go 
Into  grass  (hearings,  pt.  4,  p.  8S38). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  WNrrrxN.  Mr.  Sorkln,  how  many  hoga 
would  aoo  million  or  300  million  bushels  of 
wheat  feed? 

Mr.  SoaKiN.  It  would  not  aU  go  to  hogs.  It 
would  probably  Increase  the  total  feed  grain 
oonsumptlun  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  per- 
cent. 

Mr  WNrrrxN.  Tou  dodge  almoet  as  well  as 
Mr  Morse.    Ten  pounds  to  a  hog? 

Mr  SoaRiN.  Tou  will  not  feed  it  all  to 
hogs 

Mr  WNrrrxN.  Let  ua  say  half  of  It  goea  to 
hoga  and  half  to  cows.  I  asked  you  how 
many  hogs  thnt  would  feed. 

Mr.  SoRKiN,  Let  mt  do  a  little  flgurlng 
here. 

Mr.  WHtrrxN.  Do  not  weigh  your  figures 
tott  much. 

(The  Information  requested  follows:) 

"Three  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat 
would  aupply  the  grain  rrq\iirementa  for  1 
year  for  approxtmatrly  113  million  milk  eowa 
of  average  milk  production  (5.800  pounds  of 
milk  per  year).  Or,  the  300  million  bushels, 
of  wheat  would  supply  the  grain  require- 
mente  needed  to  feed  approximately  16  8  mU- 
lion  hogs  to  a  weight  of  225  pounds." 

(Hearings,  pt.  4,  p.  3340.) 

•  •  •  e  e 
Mr.  WNrrriN.  Tou  woxUd  give  up  oontrolsf 
Secretary  BtNaoN.  Tea. 

Mr.  WHirrr.N,  Tou  would  not  want  any 
oontrtil  on  acreage  or  otherwise? 

Secretary  BxNaoN.  That  U  right. 

After  a  period  of  adjustments  you  may  have 
to  use  them  temporarily. 

Mr.  WHtrrxN.  How  long  would  you  aay? 

Secretary  Bxhson.  Bventually  I  think  you 
would  want  to  get  away  from  them  complete- 
ly.   In  the  case  of  wheat 

Mr.  WMrtTXN.  Tou  aay  you  believe  you 
would  want  to. 

Secretary  Bknson.  No.  I  believe  we 
should,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
specific. 

Mr.  WHrrrxN.  What  la  your  Judgment  aa 
to  how  long  that  would  be? 

Secretary  Bknbon.  It  would  vary  with  the 
Individual  commodiUee,  I  think.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

In  the  case  of  wheat.  I  think  If  we  ueed  the 
conaervatlon  reserve,  the  larger  part  of  the 
conservation  reeerve  In  the  wheat  areas  to 
help  In  this  transition,  that  we  could  go  to 
complete  freedom  rather  rapidly, 

It  certainly  would  not  take  more  than  8  or 
8  years  for  complete  freedom,  providing  we 
moved  to  the  average  market  price  as  a  iMtala 
for  support  and  have  the  range  of  75  to  00 
In  its  use  (hearings,  pt.  4,  p.  8360). 

Mr.  Maxsmall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  as* 
euming  that  theee  prices  that  I  have  eniua- 
erated  here  are  appreciably  correct,  there  la 
only  one  direction  that  wheat  pricee  could 
go,  and  that  would  be  down. 

Secretary  BsNaoN.  I  think  that  we  must 
face  the  very  hard  problem  that  wheat  pricee 
must  be  adjusted  downward  if  we  are  going 
to  move  more  of  it  Into  consumption.  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  move 
aome  of  this  wheat  back  into  feed  aa  we  used 
to  do.  I  think  when  it  gets  down  to  around 
61.60,  In  that  area.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try they  will  start  feeding  wheat  again,  and 
the  market  will  expand  (hearlnga.  pt.  4,  p. 
3036). 
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Mr.  MaaaHAiJ,.  Tour  statement  would  in- 
dicate to  this  committee  that  in  thinking  ot 
future  ooeta.  that  we  are  going  to  need  to 
make  soma  recommendatlona  for  a  continued 
expenditure  of  funda  for  the  Department  of 
AgrlotUture  in  meeting  theee  problema; 
would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  PaTBWON.  It  dependa  upon  what  di- 
rection leglalatlon  applicable  to  aupport 
pricee  may  take,  Mr.  Marshall,  aa  Z  aee  it. 

The  Secretary  has  called  to  your  attention 
the  problema  In  wheat.  Wheat  production  in 
most  of  the  dry  land  areaa  west  of  the  lOOth 
meridian  is  a  high-haaard  operation.  The 
haaarda  wlU  depend  upon  oonditlona  but 
they  will  vary  from  locality  to  locality  and 
from  farm  to  farm.  If  the  Incentive  In  the 
fona  of  assured  price  ia  high  enough,  then 
the  farmer — aa  you  and  I  would  du,  I  think— 
would  balance  what  he  is  aaeured  of  getting 
against  the  risks  he  knows  he  must  take: 
and  if  In  hie  judgment  It  looks  like  he  can 
afford  to  take  the  rtak  at  that  aaaured  price, 
he  wUl  take  it. 

Aa  we  Inoreaae  the  risk  by  eome  reduction 
In  |>nce.  aome  of  thoee  people  will  stop  pro- 
ducing wheat  (hearings,  pt.  4.  p.  8088), 
e  e  •  •  e 

coaw 

%tt  WMrrrtN  What  la  your  beat  Judgment 
aa  <o  what  part  of  that  1.7  billion  buahela  of 
corn  la  exceee  to  the  normal  carryover? 

%tr.  McLaih.  I  would  gueas  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1  billion  buahela  would  be  a  safe 
carryover  (hearlnga.  pt.  4.  p.  8341 ). 

•  •  •  •  • 
ktr.  WNrrrxM.  What  do  you  antlolpau  In 

the  way  of  corn  producUon?  Do  you  oon- 
sldor  8M8  With  abaolutely  no  control  will 
tend  to  have  the  farmer  cut  down? 

Secretary  Bxhson.  On  this  61  12  that  you 
refi>rred  to.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  carried  out  the 
new  law  on  that.  That  repreeenta  00  per- 
cent of  the  average  asarket  price  for  the  last 
8  yeare.  And  we  do  not  believe  It  la  going 
to  'eeult  in  much  change  In  corn  production 
(hiarlnga,  pt.  4,  pp.  8341-8848) . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  WwrrrxK   What  reduction  do  you  feel 

would  be  eeeentlal  to  bring  corn  in  line  with 
what  the  country  needa  to  produce?  What 
would  be  your  objective  In  reducing  corn 
production  to  bring  it  in  line  with  what  the 
country  needa?  I  am  asking  for  jrour  beet 
Judgment. 

»tr.  McLain  We  can  relaU  It  to  all  feed 
grains.  They  are  all  interrelated.  The  total 
feed  unit.  I  think,  is  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  WKrmw.  Taking  corn  by  itself,  If  the 
aanie  feeding  pattern  continues,  what  reduc- 
tion, would  you  anticipate  that  we  ahould 
reach  to  bring  corn  production  In  line  with 
demand? 

5<ecretary  Bxnson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think 

Mr,  WNirrsN.  I  am  aaklng  for  a  Judgment 
figure. 

Secretary  Bxnsoh.  Z  do  not  think  you  will 
need  any  reduction  in  com  with  our  llve- 
a«oek  population  as  It  la  If  we  have  normal 
weikther.  The  thing  that  ahot  up  production 
laat  year  was  the  moet  favorable  weather 
we  have  had  in  my  memory  nationwide.  So 
with  increased  production  of  livestock  and 
Increased  production  of  meat  I  do  not  think 
we  will  need  any  reduction  In  com  (hearlnga. 
pt.  4.  pp.  2343-8344). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  WHrrrxH.  Tou  know.  If  you  start  feed- 
ing 200  million  or  800  mlUlon  buahela  of 
wheat,  to  that  extent  you  will  not  uee  the 
amount  of  corn  and  other  feed  that  you 
now  do. 

Beoretary  Bxhson.  There  would  be  very 
little  di^lacement  (hearUigs.  pt.  4.  p.  2848). 


Secretary  Bxnson.  We  would  not  recom- 
mend any  leglalatlon.  Mr.  Clialrman.  on  the 
feed  gralna. 

Mr.  WxrrTBN.  Tou  are  tising  60  percent  of 
parity. 

Secretary  Bxnbok.  We  think  the  law  we 
have  now  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  thlnga. 
We  did  object  to  the  minimum  of  65  in  the 
caee  of  corn  when  new  legislation  was  paased 
last  year.  Aa  you  may  recall,  we  felt  that 
there  may  be  a  need  eome  time  to  go  aa  low 
aa  60  percent  on  corn. 

This  year  00  percent  of  the  average  market 
price  Is  higher  than  65  percent  of  parity,  so 
we  did  not  use  it  thla  year  (hearings,  pt.  4, 
p.  2346).  ;     . 

•  •  e  e  e 

OTNXa   rXKD    OXAINa 

Mr  WHrrrxN  Now  I  would  like  to  find 
out  what  you  mean.  In  your  Judgment, 
what  do  we  need  to  cut  back  feed  grain  pro- 
duction to,  and  In  order  to  cut  it  back  to 
what  you  think  It  ahould  be,  what  prlce- 
supimrt  levels  do  you  think  ere  ought  to 
have?  We  cannot  do  the  thlnga  you  talk 
about  unleaa  we  know  Just  exactly  what  you 
mean 

Secretary  BxHaoN  We  think  the  leglala- 
tlon we  have  on  feed  gratna  la  adequau,  Mr. 
Chairman,    (hearings,  pt.  4,  p.  8848.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Wmittkn.  Tou  had  a  600  percent  In- 
crease In  grain  sorghums.  How  much  of  that 
exceaa  production  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
rut  back?  Answer  that  and  then  we  will 
diaeuaa  how  to  do  It. 

Secretary  BsNaoM.  Of  couree  we  atarted 
from  a  very  low  base  on  theee  eorghum  gralna. 
TItIs  In  a  comparatively  new  crop.  Hybrids 
are  a  recent  development.  You  started  with 
a  very  low  base.  This  tnereaae  haa  come 
in  very  recent  yeara  and  I  do  not  think  we 
need,  with  the  livestock  population  we  have, 
I  do  not  think  we  need  any  great  cutback 
in  aorghum  grains.  I  think  with  this  80  per* 
cent  support  on  marginal  lands  maybe  they 
win  not  plant  sorghum  grains  next  year.  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  do  anything  more 
(hearlnga,  pt.  4.  p.  8848). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  WNrrrxN.  Mr.  Morse,  let  ua  agree  that 

the  Ocarks  area  figxu^s  Just  as  prominently 
aa  you  have  said,  and  that  thla  Congreaa 
ought  to  do  something  about  It.  It  ahould 
not  be  on  a  political  baals.  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike  ought  to  do  eomething 
about  It.  You  tell  me  what  you  suggest  that 
we  do. 

Mr.  Moaax.  All  right— for  the  feed  grains, 
leave  the  law  alone  (hearlnga,  pt.  4.  pp.  8352- 
8353). 

e  e  •  •  e 

•TOaAOX 

Mr.  Maxsmau..  How  much  expansion  is 
there  In  corn  from  your  latest  figures? 

Secretary  Bxnson.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figttfe  In  mind,  but  the  March  intentlona  to 
plant  report,  as  I  recall,  showed  some  In- 
crease In  corn,  I  think  In  the  neighborhood 
of  0  million  aoree.  There  U  aome  decrease 
In  eorghum,  eome  decreaae  In  aoybeans,  and 
eome  decreaae  In  oats.  There  was  an  In- 
crease at  approximately  8  million  aeree  In 
corn,  aa  Z  recall.  Those  are  planting  inten- 
tlona as  of  March  1;  they  are  not  actual 
plantings. 

Mr.  MaasxAU..  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
provide  storage  apace  for  all  thla  additional 
com? 

Secretary  BiNaoN.  We  think,  Mr.  Marshall, 
that  we  wUl  be  able  to  •  *  •.  (Hearlnga. 
pt.  4.  p.  8038.) 

e  •  e  e  e 

uvaaiocx 

Mr.  MsxawAi.!.,  What  protection  does  the 
hog  farmer,  the  cattle  feeder,  or  the  poultry- 
man  have  against  the  dumping  of  a  surplus 


amount  of  feed  Into  the  hands  of  people  that 
feed  corn  and  feed  grains? 

Secretary  Bxnson.  So  far  as  Government 
stocks  are  concerned,  you  know,  of  course, 
that  the  Congress  has  provided  a  provision 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  sell  any  corn 
at  leea  than  105  percent  of  the  support  level 
unless  it  is  out  of  condition,  or  Is  threaten- 
ing to  go  out  of  condition,  eo  that  there  is 
not  much  chance  there  is  going  to  be  great 
quantities  of  Government  corn  dumped  on 
the  market.  I  think  with  the  livestock  popu- 
lation we  have,  current  feeding  is  going  to 
abeorb  current  production  pretty  well.  I 
hope  they  will  still  continue  to  move  aome 
corn  Into  export  and  gradually  reduce  our 
stocks  In  the  meantime  (hearings,  pt.  4,  pp. 
8083,3034). 

•  e  e  e  e 

PRODT^CTION 

Mr  Massnaix.  Has  the  Department  ntade 
any  atudlee  recently  that  would  ahow  what 
the  potential  production  Increase  would  be — 
not  confined  to  any  one  commodity — in  crope 
throughout  the  country?  Have  you  made  a 
study  aa  to  how  much  increased  production 
we  can  expect  In  the  next  few  yearsf  •  •  • 
Let  us  take  the  program  that  you  recom- 
mended. 

Secretary  Bxnson.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  or  not.  Not  speolftoally  aimed  at 
that.  I  think  the  general  feeling  Is  that  we 
can  expect  our  production  per  unit  to  con- 
tinue the  upward  trend— maybe  not  aa 
rapidly  aa  It  has  been  going  In  the  last  few 
years,  but  that  the  trend  wUl  continue  to 
go  up  (hearings,  pt.  4.  pp.  8087-8088) . 

•  •  •  •  e 

COSTS 

Mr.  Masskau.,  Considering  the  matter  of 
price  support  operations  and  all  of  thoee 
Items  that  might  affect  It  by  any  stretch  of 
the  Imagination,  how  much  could  we  expect 
the  needs  of  the  Department  to  be  for  a 
period,  we  may  say,  over  the  next  6  years? 

Would  you  care  to  make  any  sort  of  an 
estimate  on  that? 

Secretary  Bxnbon.  I  could  not  offhand,  Mr. 
Marahall,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  try  and  give 
some  estlmatea,  for  what  they  are  worth 
(hearlnga,  pt.  4.  p.  8041). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  been 
generous  with  Secretary  Benson.  It  haa 
authorized  him  to  spend  more  money 
than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  held 
that  ofBce.  It  has  Increased  the  em- 
ployees of  hla  Department  by  more  than 
21,000  persons.  It  has  s^elded  to  hla 
wishes  on  legislation  far  beyond  the 
wishes  of  many  Members.  Including  my- 
self, so  that  nothing  would  stand  in  his 
way  to  hinder  his  management  of  the 
farm  program  which  U  under  hi8  tem- 
porary Jurisdiction. 

coNoaxss  axspoNDS  on  LBOiai.AnoN 

Senator  Sthznotoit.  of  Mlaaourl.  re- 
quested the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  draft  a 
report  on  how  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  requests  for  farm  price  and 
inoome  legislation  from  the  Prealdent 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
report,  quoted  In  the  Senator's  remarks 
on  February  16.  1069.  says: 

Zn  the  past  8  sessions  of  the  Congreaa 
some  53  recommendations  have  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  price  and 
Income  stabilisation  for  commercial  farmere. 

Of  thla  total.  81  leglalaUve  aotlona  have 
substantially  fulfilled  the  requirements 
Bteted  by  the  Secretary,  and  7  of  hU  recom- 
mendatlona were  only  partially  met,  or  the 
timing  of  the  obangee  recommended  were 
delayed. 
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The  record  indicates  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  acted  upon  with  far  less  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  Secretary  Ben- 
son. The  Washington  Parmletter  of 
April  25.  1959,  carried  this  story: 

USDA  cUuents:  Chairman  Coolzt.  of  the 
Houae  Agriculture  Committee,  said  3  weeks 
ago  that  House  Members  had  introduced  238 
farm  bills  this  year,  and  that  USDA  had  ob- 
jected to  every  one  of  them  on  which  It  had 
taken  a  poaltlon.  So  we  looked  into  the 
score  since  January  1953. 

A  total  of  3,141  farm  bills  were  referred 
to  House  Agriculture  Committee  In  the  83d, 
84th,  and  85th  sessions  of  Congress  ( 1953- 
68) .  Of  these,  the  committee  asked  USDA 
fcM*  reports  on  539.  USDA  replied  favorably 
on  137  bills,  mostly  minor  measures.  On 
some  bills  USDA  took  no  stand  or  suggested 
changes.  USDA  rejected  every  major  House 
proposal. 

In  the  present  session,  USDA  has  objected 
to  26  out  of  61  bills  sent  to  It  by  the  com- 
mittee (out  of  264  bills  referred  to  It).  To 
only  two  bills  has  USDA  so  far  not  objected. 
One  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  country  life 
commission  (USDA  said  the  purp>ose  was 
okay  but  a  commission  unnecessary).  The 
other  IB  a  bill  tightening  up  regulations  on 
excess  wheat  stored  in  order  to  avoid  mar- 
keting penalty. 

During  this  debate  we  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  many  benefits  still  ac- 
cruing from  our  present  farm  program, 
badly  administered  as  some  of  us  think 
it  is.  We  also  have  acknowledged  some 
of  the  faults  which  we  know  to  exist. 

CHANGES    AU    NKEDXO 

Some  of  our  programs  are  out  of  date. 
Some  of  our  methods  are  no  longer  use- 
ful. We  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
acreage  controls  in  themselves  have  long 
since  failed  to  do  the  job  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  especially  so  as  they 
have  been  administered  by  the  £>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  recent  years. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  of  surpluses 
In  some  crops  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come.  We  have  to  accept  the  fact  of 
high  costs  of  running  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  some  time  to  come. 
However,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
this  field  If  there  Is  a  will  to  improve 
management  and  cut  costs  where  the 
studies  of  our  committee  show  they  can 
be  cut. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  also.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taf  t  Benson,  at  least  until  the  end 
of  the  President's  term.  The  Congress 
cannot  repeal  Secretary  Benson,  though 
Benson  can  veto  the  Congress.  This  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  all  of  us  may  as  well 
recognize. 

LOOK  TO  NEEDS  OT  TOMORROW 

We  will  still  have  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  will 
still  have  to  provide  legislation  for  farm- 
ers. Looking  ahead,  it  is  plain  that  for 
the  immediate  future  agriculture  is  cap- 
able of  producing  far  more  than  can  be 
used. 

While  all  of  these  facts  exist  as  of  to- 
day, we  need  to  look  to  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow. Generations  yet  unborn  will  be 
enriched  or  impoverished  by  the  way  in 
which  we  deal  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems on  the  farm  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  needs  of  today. 


Mr.   WHl'lTEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembletl.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treaaury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fl&cal  year  ending  June  30,  1960;  namely. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  Sixty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  43 1 

Alford  Elliott  Meyer 

Anfuso  Pallon  MilllKen 

A  h!ey  Farbsteln  Mouagun 

Ashmore  Fenton  Moorhrad 

Bailey  Flood  Morgan 

Harden  Flynt  lioss 

Barrett  Pogarty  Multer 

Bass  Fountain  Mumma 

Baumhart  Gallagher  Nix 

Bennett,  Mich    Oarmsts  Perkins 

Betu  OaTln  PhUbln 

Boggs  Olalmo  Poage 

Bowli^  Olenn  PoweU 

Buckley  Harris  Preston 

Buf-h  Healcy  Prokop 

Cahlll  Holland  PuclnskI 

Carnahan  Hoamer  Rabaut 

Celler  Ikard  Reece.  Tenn. 

Clark  Johnson,  Md.      Rhode*.  Pa. 

Coad  Jones,  Aia.  Rivers,  8.C. 

Coffin  Karth  Roatenkowskl 

Corbett  Keams  8s  y  lor 

Dague  Kee  Smith.  Iowa 

Daniels  Keith  Bprlngei 

Davis.  Oa.  Kllbum  Taylor 

Dnwson  Lafore  Teller 

Dent  Laird  Thompson.  N.J. 

Denton  Lennon  Toll 

Derountan  Leslnskl  Tollefson 

Dlggs  Loser  Udall 

Dooley  Magnuson  Wharton 

Dorn.  N.T  Matthews  Wilson 

E>om,  S.C.  Meader  Wlnstead 

Durham  Merrow  Tatee 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  KiLOAT.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  7175,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  330  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OBXAT   PLAINS   CONSXBVATION    PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
a  program  of  conservation  in  the  Oreat 
Plains  area,  pursuant  to  section  16(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1960 
(16  U.S.C.  590p),  $7,500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

AQRICTn.TVRAL    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  program  authorized  In  sections  7  to  16, 
16(a).  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February 
29,  1936,  a«  amended  (16  VB.C.  590g-690(o). 
690p(a),  and  590q),  Including  not  to  exceed 
•6.000  for  the  preparation  and  display  of  ex- 
bibiu,  Including  such  displays  at  State,  in- 


tentate.  and  international  fain  within  the 
United  States.  •341.500.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  December  31  of  the  next  suoceedlnf 
fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  program 
of  BoU-buUdlng  and  soil-  and  water -conserv- 
ing practices  authorised  under  this  head  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act. 
1980.  carried  out  during  the  period  July  I, 
1958.  to  December  31,  1959.  Inclusive:  Fro- 
vided.  That  not  to  exceed  $36332.960  of  the 
total  stun  provided  under  this  head  shall 
be  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  administrative  expenses  for  carrying  out 
such  program,  the  cost  of  aerial  photographs, 
however,  not  to  be  charged  to  such  limita- 
tion: but  not  more  than  •5.424.300  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  account 
"Administrative  expenaes,  section  392.  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938":  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
c€  expenses  of  any  regional  Information  em- 
ployees or  any  State  Information  employees, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of 
Inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  1960  program  of  soU-bulldlng 
and  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices, 
under  the  Act  of  February  29,  1936,  as 
amended  (amounting  to  $2S0.(XX).000.  includ- 
ing administration,  and  no  participant  shall 
receive  more  than  $2,800.  except  where  the 
participants  from  two  or  more  farms  or 
ranches  Join  to  carry  out  approved  practices 
designed  to  conserve  or  Improve  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  community)  :  PrO' 
vtded  further.  That  no  change  shall  be  made 
In  such  1960  program  which  will  have  the 
effect  In  any  county,  of  restricting  eligibility 
requlremenu  or  cost-sharing  on  practices 
Included  In  either  the  1957  or  the  1958  pro- 
granas,  unless  such  change  shall  have  been 
recommended  by  the  county  committee  and 
approved  by  the  State  committee:  Prooided 
further.  That  the  proportion  of  the  State 
fund  Initially  allocated  to  any  county  for  the 
1960  program  shall  not  be  reduced  from  the 
distribution  of  such  fund  for  the  1958  pro- 
gram year :  Provided  further.  That  not  to  ex- 
ccd  5  per  centum  of  the  allocation  for  the 
I960  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  conunlttee  and  approval  of  the 
State  conunlttee.  be  withheld  and  allotted  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services  ctf 
Its  technicians  In  formulating  and  carrying 
out  the  agricultural  conservation  program  in 
the  participating  counties,  and  shall  not  be 
utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
any  purpose  other  than  technical  and  other 
assistance  In  such  counties,  and  In  addition, 
on  the  recommendation  of  such  county  com- 
mittee and  approval  of  the  State  committee, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may  be  made 
available  to  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  agency  for  the  same  purpose  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  1960  program  $2,500,000  shall 
be  available  for  technical  assistance  In  for- 
mulating and  carrying  out  agricultural  con- 
servation practices  and  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  conservation  practices  related 
directly  to  flood  prevention  work  In  apiM-oved 
watersheds:  Provided  further.  That  such 
amounu  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other 
farming  material,  or  any  soll-terraclng  serv- 
ices, and  making  granu  thereof  to  agricul- 
tural producers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
farming  practices  approved  by  the  Secretary 
tmder  progranu  provided  for  herein:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
oflUce,  corporation,  or  other  agency  con- 
stituting a  part  of  such  Department,  shall 
be  used  In  the  cvurent  fiscal  year  for  the 
payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any 
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perabn  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating 
the  Act  entiled  "An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious 
poUtlcal  activities",  approved  August  2,  1939, 
as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  to  have  vio- 
lated or  attempted  to  violate  such  section 
which  prohlblu  the  use  of  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  pajrment  of  personal  services 
or  other  expenses  designed  to  Influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor 
or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress  except  upon  request  of  any  Mem- 
ber or  through  the  proper  oiBclal  channels. 

Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  tunendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michsl:  On 
page  12.  line  16.  after  the  word  "to"  strike 
out  "$350,000,000"  and  Insert  "$100.000.000. ' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  famed  Chinese  philoso- 
pher. Confucius,  who  once  said  some- 
thing like  this: 

The  thing  that  troubles  or  concerns  me 
Is  *  *  *  if  I  should  fall  to  moye  forward 
when  I  see  the  right  course  or  fall  to  correct 
mysflf  when  I  see  my  mistake. 

Some  of  us  have  not  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  make  any  really  serious 
mistakes.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
many  of  the  good  Members  who  have 
been  around  here  for  many,  many  years 
have  made  many  mistakes  or  even  a  few 
mistakes.  But  It  seems  to  me  in  an  item 
like  this,  ACP  payments,  which  have 
gone  on  for  years  and  years  and  now  for 
the  last  several  years  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  that  we  ought  to  take  another 
look  at  this  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
put  some  rhyme  and  reason  Into  this 
whole  conservation  program. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
cut  back  ACP  payments  from  the  amount 
authorized  in  the  bill  $250  million,  to  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request.  $100  mil- 
lion. This  would  be.  of  course,  for  such 
Items  as  limestone,  phosphates,  and  so 
forth. 

In  other  words.  In  this  program  we  are 
pasnng  farmers  to  establish  rotation 
cover  crops,  to  establish  wells  for  live- 
stock, farm  ponds,  for  open  ditches,  and 
again  for  closed  ditches,  and  for  cover 
crops  of  a  seasonal  nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  overall  pro- 
gram we  are  paying  on  the  one  hand  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  increase 
productivity  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
and  at  the  same  time  the  big  problem 
that  confronts  the  country  today  in  agri- 
culture Is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  much 
surplus.  So  I  say  that  on  the  one  hand 
why  continue  to  pay  the  farmer  to  In- 
crease the  productivity  of  his  land  when 
the  biggest  problem  we  have  is  agricul- 
tural surpluses 

Of  course,  you  are  going  to  get  some 
objections  from  some  people  back  home. 
Representing  a  rural  and  an  urban  dis- 
trict, about  half  and  half,  as  I  do,  I  will 
get  some  objections  from  some  of  my 
farmers.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  tell 
some  fellow,  "You  are  going  to  get  less 
from  the  Federal  Government,"  or,  "We 
are  going  to  do  a  little  bit  less  for  you 
this  year  than  we  did  last  year."  But 
to  my  mind,  it  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
There  will  be  some  areas  of  the  coimtry 
where  they  will  say,  "This  is  the  only 


program  in  which  we  can  participate  in 
the  farm  program."  Particularly  up  In 
New  England  they  will  say,  "This  Is  the 
only  chance  we  have  to  get  our  fist  into 
the  Federal  tilL  You  f  eUows  in  the  Mid- 
west with  your  acreage  reserve  and  con- 
servation reserve  are  going  t^  get  bun- 
dles of  it,  but  this  Is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  get  a  little  bit  of  change  for  our 
small  farmers." 

I  think  also  you  are  going  to  get  some 
objections  from  what  I  like  to  call  the 
limestone  trust,  and  those  who  through 
the  years  have  come  to  sell  a  great  many 
bales  of  fertilizer,  because  the  F^ederal 
Government  Is  picking  up  half  of  the  tab 
to  do  the  job.  But  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Frankly,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  are 
doing  a  round  robin.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  paying  out  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  millions  of  acres  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  having  to  pay  thou- 
sands of  farmers  a  support  price  or  a 
conservation  reserve  payment  to  take  his 
land  out  of  production.  Frankly,  I  think 
it  makes  much  more  sense  to  put  this 
money  into  the  long-range  conservation 
reserve  program  where  we  take  land  out 
of  production  for  a  period  of  years  and 
put  it  back  into  a  cover  crop  rather  than 
simply  paying  a  farmer  for  increasing 
his  production  this  year  or  the  next  year. 
If  it  is  a  long-range  program,  then  I  can 
support  part  of  it,  but  so  much  of  these 
payments  are  in  the  form  of  short-term 
year-to-year  payments,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly opposed  to  the  continuation  of 
that  type  of  program.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  to  give  you  folks 
a  chance  to  register  your  objections  to 
these  continual  payments  which  now 
amoimt  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
this  year  and  to  give  you  a  chance  to  do 
something  by  way  of  economizing  and 
saving  the  taxpayers  a  good  chunk  of 
do-ray-me. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  have  to  get  to  a  point  where  we  are 
ready  to  save  some  money  and  to  go 
along  when  the  budget  estimate  is  sent 
up  here,  as  this  one  was,  providing  for 
$150  million  less  than  last  year.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  along  and  do  it.  We  need 
to  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  adopting 
this  amendment  is  a  good  deal  more  im- 
portant than  turning  it  down  just  for  the 
benefit  of  the  limestone  sellers. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  debate  that  we 
have  had  In  this  Congress  many,  many 
times.  May  I  say  at  the  outset  there  Is 
no  finer  Member  than  the  Member  who 
Just  addressed  you  and  who  just  offered 
this  amendment.  May  I  also  say  that  he 
has  worked  hard  and  he  has  worked  dili- 
gently. But  in  offering  this  amendment 
I  do  think  it  is  quite  apparent  he  has  not 
had  the  time  to  give  the  attention  to 
this  and  to  other  things  in  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
points  out  In  his  earlier  statement  things 
that  he  thinks  should  be  eliminated  from 
these  programs.  They  are  carefully  re- 
stricted to  those  that  do  not  apply  to  his 
district.  Now  this  is  a  big  country.  In 
my  area  I  do  not  have  many  of  the  prob- 


lems that  the  gmtleman  has,  and  If  my 
land  was  worth  $500  an  a^re  and  I  was 
in  as  close  proximity  to  the  markets  as 
my  good  friend.  Bob  Michel,  I  prob- 
ably would  not  have  them  either. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  here  and  now. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  obligation  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  anybody 
to  do  work  on  his  land.  But,  while  there 
is  no  obligation,  history  shows  that  we 
have  wasted  40  percent  of  all  our  natural 
resources,  that  the  topsoil  from  50  acres 
of  land  flows  by  the  city  of  Memphis 
every  day.  and  some  of  this  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  that  in  some  areas 
more  than  half  of  our  timber  has  been 
lost  In  less  th£m  150  years.  If  by  this 
Federal  program  you  can  lead  farmers 
to  do  the  things  that  are  needed  on  their 
land,  this  is  the  best  investment  that 
you  can  make. 

Whatever  practices  are  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  selected  by  the  farmers. 
They  go  through  this  process.  First,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  prepares  a 
catalog,  and  if  it  is  not  In  the  catalog, 
they  cannot  do  it.  If  it  is  in  the  catalog. 
my  friends,  it  is  not  used  until  the  State 
itself  approves  it.  Then,  it  cannot  be 
used  in  a  single  county  in  the  United 
States,  unless  the  county  committee  says 
that  it  was  important  to  that  coiaity. 
Then,  :ny  friends,  it  will  not  be  done  on 
a  single  farm  unless  the  farmer  chooses 
it.  And  when  he  chooses  it.  he  decides 
that  it  is  of  sufficient  significance  that 
he  will  put  up  an  equal  amount  of  money 
and  do  the  work  himself.  I  have  never 
signed  up  under  this  program  myself. 
I  have  farmed.  I  am  not  saying  my  land 
should  not  have  been  under  it;  it  should 
have  been  under  it.  The  lands  I  have 
dealt  with  have  suffered  because  I  was 
not  cooperating  with  the  county  officials 
In  the  area.  But  I  could  not  put  myself 
in  the  position  of  letting  anyone  say  my 
personal  interests  interfered  with  my 
duty  here.  Let  me  say  to  you  again 
that  my  good  friend  will  be  here  many, 
many  years,  and  I  am  sincere  when  I  say 
that ;  he  is  a  very  able  person.  But  what 
he  has  done  is  to  leave  in  the  bill  every 
dollar  for  personnel  but  not  enough 
money  to  finance  the  program  they  are 
to  administer.  He  said  earlier  that  he 
was  learning.    He  has  learned  well. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  so  stirred  up  about 
this.  My  good  friend  John  Taber  was 
interested  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  hundred 
things  in  this  bill  that  should  recom- 
mend it.  I  do  think  that  if  by  this 
small  amount  of  money  you  can  lead  the 
farmers  of  the  country  under  their  diffi- 
cult circumstances  to  put  money  and 
effort  Into  protecting  the  Uuid  for  fu- 
ture generations,  that  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  TABE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER.  You  know  it  is  the  usual 
dodge  of  the  fellow  who  does  not  have  a 
good  defense  to  start  talking  about  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  take  the  statement 
of  my  friend  John  Tabxb,  and  especially 
at  this  time,  as  being  the  last  word  to 
rely  on.  But  I  am  sincere  when  I  say 
that  the  whole  future  of  this  coimtry  is 
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Involved  In  trying  to  see  that  we  protect 
our  soil.  Let  these  practices  that  I  am 
talking  about  continue.  The  farmer  puts 
up  his  money  and  his  labor.  He  selects 
from  the  catalog  the  program  best 
suited  to  his  lands.  I  do  think  It  is  un< 
wise  to  take  out  most  of  the  program 
f  imds  as  this  amendment  would.  This  is 
an  old  issue.  We  have  resolved  it  many, 
many  times  in  the  past. 

I  trust  you  will  vote  the  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  offers  a  preferential  mo- 
tion which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations I  was  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  offered  a  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  I  was  seeking  rec- 
ognition to  offer  a  similar  motion.  But 
it  is  all  right  If  I  may  have  the  last  5 
minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
have  control  of  the  time.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 
You  wrote  the  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  one  has  more  admiration 
for  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  who 
just  left  the  floor  than  does  the  Mem- 
ber from  the  Fourth  District  of  Mich- 
igan, but  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  loud  you  yell,  the  volume  of  sound 
does  not  change  the  facts. 

The  farmers  who  are  getting  relief  un- 
der this  agricultural  legislation  are  being 
paid  by  all  the  people  who  contribute 
through  taxation  to  the  benefits  which  a 
comparatively  few  receive.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that;  that  is  no  new  great 
discovery;  It  does  not  require  one  to  be 
a  sage  or  oracle  to  be  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

What  they  are  doing  is  what  so  many 
other  groups  do,  especially  the  unions: 
They  are  asking  Paul  to  pay  Peter.  What 
I  am  afraid  of  is  that  soon  there  will  not 
be  enough  Pauls  to  go  around.  You  all 
know  the  situation. 

But  may  It  be  suggested  that  in  Mich- 
igan in  ti^e  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict there  u^e  some  who  are  willing  to 
meet  and  successfully  solve  the  problems 
which  come  to  the  farmers. 

Permit  me  to  read  from  a  letter  which 
came  in  the  morning's  mail  from  An- 
drew O.  Lohman,  manager  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Farm  Bureau  Cooperative,  Inc.,  lo- 
cated at  Hamilton,  in  the  township  of 
Heath,  Allegan  County,  Mich. 

Mr.  Lohman  not  only  has  managed 
this  co-op  for  years,  but,  during  the  war, 
was  called  to  Washington  frequently  as 
an  expert  on  farm  problems,  on  the  pro- 
duction, purchase,  and  sale  of  poultry. 


of  eggs — In  fact,  an  expert  on  farm 
acttviUes. 

Under  his  management,  the  co-op  has 
grown  frcun  a  small  enterprise  into  a 
co-op  which  does  $6  million  worth  of 
business  a  year. 

Permit  me  to  read  from  his  letter. 
datedMay  15, 1959: 

We  read  In  the  Poultryman  Issue  of  May  4 
of  poultry  producer  appeals  for  relief  from 
low  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  release,  the  congres- 
sional hearing  is  giving  serloiis  consideration 
to  quota  production  and  support  prices  to 
relieve  members  of  the  Industry  that  are 
hard  hit  by  slumping  prices. 

All  poultry  producers  whether  they  be  In 
egg.  broiler,  or  turkey  production,  are  find- 
ing It  very  difficult  to  make  a  living  because 
of  low  prices.  Here  at  Hamilton  our  feed 
prices  to  our  fanners  is  8  cents  a  pound. 
With  a  5-pound  feed  conversion  per  dozen  of 
eggs  and  a  monthly  depreciation  per  layer  of 
11  to  13  cents,  those  two  Items  alone  bring 
our  egg  cost  to  between  23  and  23  cents  per 
dozen. 

Just  compare  that  with  the  egg  price 
in  the  market  here. 

Mr.  Lohman  is  the  expert  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  used  to  call  down 
to  tell  them  about  poultry,  eggs,  and 
other  farm  needs.  He  goes  on  to  say 
this: 

A  support  program  at  the  present  time  wlU 
only  help  out  these  large  vertical  Integration 
programs  now  getting  under  way  and  this 
will  prolong  the  agony.  Quotas  and  sub- 
sidies will  give  only  a  temporary  respite  and 
are  no  real  solution  to  the  problem  that 
faces  us.  If  we  tighten  our  belts  the  road 
ahead  may  be  a  bit  rough  but  it  will  give  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  a  chance  to 
function. 

We  feel  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
not  Justified  in  becoming  further  Involved 
in  supporting  prices  of  poultry  products. 

The  Hamilton  Farm  Bureau  of  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  of  which  Andrew  O.  Loh- 
man has  been  manager  for  so  many 
years,  was  organized  when  about  140  peo- 
ple Invested  on  an  average  of  about  $100 
each,  making  a  total  investment  of 
around  $13,820.  now  has  984  stockholders. 

During  its  existence.  It  has  paid  in  ca.sh 
approximately  $1,500,000  in  savings  to  its 
patrons,  and  the  value  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  almost  $1 
million. 

The  indirect  benefits  which  its  patrons 
have  received  have  probably  exceeded 
direct  savings  through  better  prices. 

All  this  without  a  dollar  of  Federal 
help  and  in  spite  of  competition  and 
other  difficulties,  they  are  ready  to  ride 
along  until  we  get  back  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

We  can  go  ahead,  as  we  undoubtedly 
will,  and  let  all  of  us  pay  first,  members 
of  one  group,  then  of  another,  for  pro- 
grams which  today  are  pushing  us  fur- 
ther into  debt  with  the  present  farm 
program,  which.  It  Is  said  on  wheat 
alone,  costs  us  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day.  Go  ahead  with  it  until  ulti- 
mately we  will  have  to  go  back  to  a 
sound,  sensible,  tested  way  of  legislating. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  grain  they  have  stored  In 


that  16  million  operation.  In  that  coop- 
erative elevator? 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  None. 
I  do  know  that  our  subcommittees  are 
coming  up  day  after  day  with  disclosures 
that  we  have  surplus  commodities  which 
the  Government  purchases,  stores,  then 
sells  at  a  loss  of  millions.  That  I  do 
know. 

Of  wheat,  we  have  enough  on  hand  to 
last  us  at  least  2  years.  Yet  we  pay 
growers  to  raise  more. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause I  want  to  talk  to  the  very  best 
friends  I  have  In  the  House.  I  want  to 
talk  to  my  fellow   labor  Congressmen. 

Now.  you  know  I  am  the  dean  of  the 
labor  men  In  the  House.  I  have  voted 
for  labor  longer  and  more  consistently 
than  any  other  man  on  this  floor.  Why. 
I  was  supporting  Sam  Gomi}ers  and  John 
K  Lewis  and  voting  for  every  labor  bill 
they  advocated  before  most  of  you  were 
learning  to  walk — and  from  there  <hx 
down  to  Meany  and  Reuther.  I  hare 
never  voted  against  a  labor  bill  in  my  life. 

I  am  dean  of  the  labor  delegation  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and  I 
inclined  to  think  I  had  better  call  a 
sion  of  the  delegation  right  now. 

I  heard  Just  a  while  ago  that  there 
were  some  of  my  stanch  labor  friends 
who  were  saying  they  were  getting  a  lit- 
tle tired  of  voting  for  these  farm  bills 
and  were  not  going  to  vote  with  the 
farmers  this  time. 

Now  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  this  mat- 
ter over  and  reason  it  out  together. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  Just  left  the  floor  was 
right  when  he  was  talking  about  the 
price  of  eggs.  Eggs  are  selling  today 
lower  than  they  have  sold  since  1941. 
How  would  we  like  to  go  back  to  the 
wages  we  got  in  1941?  And  how  would 
the  railroads  like  to  go  back  to  the  freight 
rates  they  were  charging  the  farmer  in 
1941? 

Following  the  war  I  sold  bogs  for  $30 
a  hundred.  At  that  time  labor  was  get- 
ting the  highest  wages  ever  paid  and 
everybody  else  waa  getting  the  highest 
prices  ever  received. 

What  happened.  Everybody  kept 
going  up.  Freight  rates  have  been  in- 
creased eight  times  since  that — and  they 
get  the  fanner  going  and  coming.  He 
pays  the  freight  on  everything  he  buys 
and  on  everjOhing  he  sells.  The  tractor 
that  coat  him  $1,500  that  year  now  costs 
$3,600.  But  everything  he  sells  has  gone 
down.  I  sold  a  load  of  hogs  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  got  $16.75  for  them  in- 
stead of  the  $30 — and  that  was  the  top 
of  the  market  for  the  day.  Everybody 
else— the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker  are  getting  more  than 
twice  what  they  were  getting  then  and 
the  farmer  is  getting  half— for  his  eggs 
he  is  getting  a  fourth. 

Tou  had  a  good  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing— a  nice  fresh  egg  and  a  couple  of 
rashers  of  bacon.  I  raised  the  hen  that 
laid  that  egg  and  the  hog  that  produced 
that  bacon  and  I  and  the  other  fanners 
made  you  a  present  of  a  large  part  of  that 
breakfast.  You  do  not  subsidize  the 
fanner;  the  farmer  subsidizes  you. 
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Suppose  you  had  paid  us  union  wages 
for  union  hours.  And  our  farmers  were 
on  the  job  before  daybreak  and  finished 
up  by  twilight — 7  days  a  week  and  the 
wife  and  children  helping. 

And  still  some  of  my  best  friends  are 
getting  tired  voting  for  farm  bills.  The 
Prophet  Elijah  had  something  to  say  to 
King  David  about  that  on  one  occasion. 
Here  is  labor  and  industry  and  commerce 
and  transjxjrtation — with  their  great 
flocks  and  high  wages  and  high  rates  and 
high  dividends  and  high  quotations  on 
the  stock  market.  And  they  take  away 
from  the  farmer  his  one  poor  little 
lamb— this  pitiful  little  farm  bill. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  brethren. 
I  will  make  you  a  fair  proposition.  If 
you  will  repeal  all  the  labor  laws  on  the 
statute  books — minimum  wage,  child 
labor,  collective  bargaining,  labor  rela- 
tions. Immigration,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them — the  farmer  will  give  up  his  little 
farm  bill  you  are  getting  so  tired  of. 
Either  everybody  come  down  or  nolxxly 
come  down.  Either  a  law  for  the  farmer 
or  a  law  for  nobody.  The  farmer  does 
not  object  to  the  high  prices  you  charge 
him.  The  farmer  believes  In  high 
prices — to  every  man  the  assured  fruitage 
of  his  toIL  But  the  farmer  believes  in 
reciprotrity.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
practicing  every  time  I  voted  for  a  labor 
bill.  And  I  am  going  to  continue  to  vote 
for  them.    They  are  simple  Justice. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  easy  on  that  tired 
busines-s. 

Kiplinger  says  in  his  letter  this  week 
that  food  is  the  greatest  bargain  on  the 
markets  of  the  Nation  today.  And  that 
is  unquestionably  true.  It  takes  less 
hours  of  labor  to  buy  food  today  than 
ever  before.  And  the  farmers  get  the 
smallest  part  of  the  dollar  paid  for  food 
of  anybody.  The  man  who  delivered 
that  bottle  of  milk  at  your  door  this 
morning  gets  more  out  of  what  you  paid 
for  it  than  the  man  who  owns  the  farm 
and  the  herd  and  pays  the  taxes  and 
works  14  hours  a  day.  If  the  farmer  do- 
nated the  wheat  that  goes  in  your  loaf 
of  bread  the  loaf  would  not  cost  you  a 
cent  leiiS  at  the  grocery  store. 

Surely  the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  So  do  not  grow  weary  of  well- 
doing. Do  not  get  tired  of  voting  even 
the  meager  wage  he  gets.  I  don't  like  this 
bill.  Bjt  this  is  all  we  can  get.  It  is  this 
or  nothing. 

Do  not  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you. 
The  farmer  Is  giving  you  more  and  better 
food  than  ever  before — and  at  the  low- 
est price  in  terms  of  labor — ever  paid. 

My  friends,  let  me  plead  with  you. 
Do  not  kick  the  underdog.  Give  us  a 
square  deal.  Just  enough  to  let  us  stay 
on  the  farm  our  fathers  left  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  preferential  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HomiANl. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel!  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
carries  a  little  better  than  $3.9  billion  in 
new  money.  The  ACP  program  in  oper- 
ation In  this  country  today  has  1,208.000 


farmers  participating  and  there  are 
1,161,000  farms  and  ranches  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  amoimt  of  money  in  this  bill 
for  the  ACP  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  in  actual  money  totals  $241,500,000. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  compare 
that  amount  with  the  amount  in  this 
bill  for  conservation  reserve.  In  this 
bill  we  have  $310  million  for  conserva- 
tion reserve.  There  are  125,000  people 
participating  in  the  conservation  reserve 
program.  We  further  authorize  for  the 
next  year  $325  million  for  conservation 
reserve. 

Now,  compare  the  number  of  farmers 
In  the  conservation  reserve  program  and 
those  in  the  ACP  program.  If  there  Is 
one  part  in  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
benefits  the  small  farmer,  it  is  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  bill,  the  ACP  pro- 
gram. Here  In  this  country.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, agriculture  represents  13  r>ercent 
of  the  population  and  receives  about  6 
percent  of  the  total  income.  I  say  to 
you  if  you  want  to  hurt  the  little  farmer, 
the  man  that  needs  more  help  today 
than  anyone  else,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois. 
As  pointed  out  by  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
our  new  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ( Mr.  Michel]  ,  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  is  making  a  fine  member  of 
this  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
to  him  that  in  his  district,  even  though 
half  of  it  Is  urban  and  half  of  it  is  rural, 
there  are  more  little  farmers  receiving 
benefits  from  this  program  than  from 
any  other  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  voted  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Are 
we  not  here  asking  ourselves  this  ques- 
tion :  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  pay  some 
attention  to  the  condition  of  our  soil  50 
years  from  now? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Now, 
through  this  program  it  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  for  every  dollar  the 
farmer  receives  in  assistance  he  con- 
tributes at  least  $2,  If  not  $3.  of  his  own 
time  and  money  to  see  to  it  that  those 
particular  practices  are  applied  to  his 
land.  In  other  words,  for  $250  million  of 
ACP  money  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  applying  directly  to  ttie  soils 
of  the  country  at  least  $500  million  in 
increased  value  of  the  soil,  not  Just  for 
themselves  but  for  the  Nation  generally. 
They  are  mere  temporary  caretakers  of 
that  soil,  that  thin  layer  measured  in 
inches  that  provides  the  food  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But.  they 
are  taking  care  of  that  soil  for  these  300 
million  people  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
today  who  will  be  in  the  United  States 
of  America  Just  50  short  years  from  now. 
I  think  It  would  be  the  height  of  fool- 
ishness to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly has  made  a  forthright  statement 
In  behalf  of  his  own  position.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  carry  no  biief 
for  the  large  farmer,  because  I  have  no 
so-called  corporate  or  large  farmers  in 
my  district.  They  are  small  farmers, 
and  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
since  there  are  so  many  small  farmers, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  couple  of  bucks  out 
of  their  pocket,  and  that  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  me  to  do.  to  go  back  to  my 
farmers  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  propose 
to  cut  you  out  of  10  or  15  or  50  bucks." 

But  I  am  looking  at  this  in  an  objec- 
tive way.  Do  we  want  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
when  at  the  same  time  our  overall  prob- 
lem in  the  country  is  one  of  overpro- 
duction?      

rir.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  53.  noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btrnxs  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  14,  line  18,  strike  out  the 
period  in  line  18,  Insert  a  colon  and  add 
"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  ajjproprlated  herein  for  soil  building 
and  soil  and  water  cohservlng  practices,  xm- 
der  the  Act  of  February  29,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed. BhaU  be  used  to  make  sznaU  payment 
Increases  as  provided  in  section  8  (e)  of  that 
Act." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  reserve 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrmrN]  re- 
serves his  {Mint  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  reserv- 
ing his  point  of  order  rather  than  press- 
ing it  at  this  time.  I  am  hopeful,  after 
an  explanation  of  my  amendment,  that 
the  gentleman  will  recognize  the  merits 
of  the  amendment,  for  one;  and  the  re- 
marks I  make  will  go  to  the  question 
whether  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  this  amendment.  So  we  may 
save  time  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  and  the  real  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  Increase  the 
payments  imder  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  for  actual  conserva- 
tion practices  without  any  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

I  did  not  realize  that  this  was  the 
situation  until  I  was  advised  by  the 
chairman  of  our  State  ASC  committee 
in  Wisconsin  of  problems  that  they  have 
encountered  under  section  8(e)   In  the 
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1938  act,  which  provides  these  so-called 
small  payments.  Under  the  law  enacted 
in  1938  payments  made  to  farmers  un- 
der the  ACP  program  are  increased  by 
specific  percentage  amounts  if  the  pay- 
ments are  less  than  $200.  This  is  Icnown 
as  the  small  payments  increase  provi- 
sion. All  of  these  increases  are  in  small 
amounts.  Under  the  formula  provided 
by  law  they  run  from  $8  to  $14  a  farm, 
depending  upon  th3  siio  of  the  payment 
which  the  farmer  otherwise  would  earn 
as  a  result  of  his  practices. 

In  the  aggregate,  however,  they  repre- 
sent a  sizeable  portion  of  the  funds  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  conserva- 
tion practices.  In  1957,  for  example,  the 
latest  year  for  which  I  have  data,  small 
payment  increases  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $10,743,000. 

This  large  amount  of  money  was  not 
paid  for  soil  conservation  practices.  It 
was  purely  a  gratuitous  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment.  It  did 
not  produce  a  dime's  worth  of  soil  con- 
servation. On  the  contrary,  and  this  is 
the  tragic  part,  this  $10  million  was  with- 
held from  funds  which  otherwise  would 
be  available  for  i^yments  to  farmers  for 
carrying  out  conservation  practices. 

This  Is  conservation  in  reverse.  From 
1938  through  1957,  over  $600  million  have 
been  paid  out  in  these  so-called  small 
payment  Increases.  Not  1  cent  of  this 
has  gone  for  soil  conservation.  Over 
$600  million  has  been  spent  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  used  to  build  up  our 
sou. 

This  has  come  about  either  through 
legislative  inertia  or  oversight.  ACP 
payments  were  originally  of  two  types: 
first,  conservation  practice  payment; 
and.  secondly,  payments  for  planting 
within  reduced  acreage  allotments  in  the 
oase  of  certain  soil  depleting  crops, 
LefislaUve  history  shows  that  th«  major 
purpose  of  the  small  payment  increMe 
provision,  added  in  IMS.  was  to  eneour> 
Mt«  8m«U  twtms  to  ptrUeipate  In  the 
acreage  reduction  program. 

Beglnnlne  in  1944.  however,  payments 
for  acreage  reduction  ended  and  since 
that  time,  assistance  under  ACP  has  been 
limited  solely  to  conservation  practices. 
But,  the  basic  law  has  never  been 
changed  and  so,  we  still  continue  to  make 
small  payment  increases  which  were 
meant  for  a  purpose  which  has  long  since 
lost  its  validity.  The  administration 
recommended,  in  1955.  and  has  since 
urged,  that  the  .small  payment  increase — 
section  8(e)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act — be  repealed. 
but  Congress  has  never  acted  upon  that 
recommendation. 

Thus,  we  continue  to  pay  out  over  $10 
million  a  year,  in  driblets  of  $8  to  $14. 
for  no  purpose  whatsoever,  withholding 
this  large  sum  from  funds  which  are 
supposed  to  be.  and  should  be.  used  for 
actual  conservation  practices.  If  we  ask 
what  this  means  to  the  farmers  and  to 
the  people  who  are  Interested  in  this 
program,  just  let  me  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Guthrie  County  ASC  Com- 
mittee of  Guthrie  Center.  Iowa.  He 
says: 

This  payment  is  purely  a  gift  and  doe*  no 
gocKl   whatsoever   in   encouraging  soil  con- 


servation practices.  In  many  cases  in  our 
county,  refund  of  this  gift  Is  necessary  be 
cause  later  In  the  same  year  an  Individual 
may  do  another  practice  bringing  the  total 
payment  over  $200. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  letter: 

In  cases  where  a  purchase  order  la  written 
for  example  on  lime,  the  Qovernment's  share 
Is  made  to  the  contractor  and  then  several 
months  later  the  farmer  receives  a  check  of 
$14  and  he  comes  to  the  county  office  to  In- 
quire what  this  payment  represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  liiis 
$10  million  or  more  that  we  are  spend- 
ing in  this  giveaway  praposition  could 
very  well  oe  used  to  implement  what  we 
can  actually  pay  in  a  matching  formula 
under  actual  soil  conservation  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  being  not  only  what  I  con- 
sider meritorious  to  improve  our  soil 
conservation  program  and  make  avail- 
able more  money  for  actual  soil  conser- 
vation practices  is  in  order  as  a  limita- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore speaking  on  the  point  of  order.  I 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  state- 
ments made. 

First,  this  provision,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman,  was  written  into 
the  law  in  1938.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience and  observation  that  the  reason 
for  many  small  farms  in  the  country  may 
be  the  lack  of  attention  in  the  years  past 
to  preserving  the  soil  and  things  of  that 
sort.  It  is  recognized  that  the  larger 
operators  are  more  apt  to  do  the  things 
that  the  soil  needs  more  frequently  than 
the  small  operators.  In  the  basic  law. 
this  provision  was  written  in  here  on  the 
basis  that  by  a  small  payment,  which 
generally  is  tied  up  to  a  small  farm,  the 
Government  will  contribute  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  praoUoe.  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  it  was  written  into 
the  law.  And.  it  is  the  basis  on  which 
it  has  been  operated,  ao  far  as  I  know. 

This  usually  is  tied  to  the  small  farms. 
Your  procedure  in  every  county  is  thai 
the  county  committee  advises  the  rate  at 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  make 
contributions  within  the  limit  of  the 
money  available.  That  is  the  policy  of 
small  payments  which  has  existed  since 
1938. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  point  of 
order.  The  gentleman's  amendment  Is 
tied  to  the  money  which  this  bill  would 
appropriate  to  pay  for  contracts  entered 
into  last  year.  I  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit here  that  to  tie  strings  to  the  money 
that  is  authorized  under  the  basic  act  for 
this  additional  contribution  under  small 
payments  on  contracts  which  the  Gov- 
ernment owes,  certainly  should  not  lie 
here.  That  is  a  matter  having  to  do 
with  legislation.  If  the  law  needs  to  be 
changed,  I  am  certain  the  gentleman 
could  ably  offer  his  recommendations  to 
the  legislative  conunittee  on  agriculture 
where  this  matter  should  go. 

Here  in  this  bill,  and  we  fought  over 
this  many  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
conservation  program,  the  ACP  program, 
you  do  two  things.  You  announce  next 
year's  program  and  you  provide  funds 
for  the  payment  of  existing  contracts 
which  have  been  entered  into  under  the 
previous    year's    announced    program. 


This  particular  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  some  fimds  under 
existing  contracts.  I  respectfully  submit 
it  is  improper  to  reach  at  it  in  this  way, 
and  I  think  the  amendment  is  subject  to 
a  ]X)int  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wir-h  only  to  repeat  what  I 
said  during  my  principal  remarks,  that 
I  present  the  amendment  as  a  limitation 
on  an  appropriation  and  I  believe  on  that 
basis  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Kildat).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Clerk.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  made  a  point  of 
order  again.st  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  constitutes  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  The  Chair  would 
point  out  that  the  amendment,  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  is  a 
proviso  to  the  language  contained  in  the 
bill  providing  that  no  part  of  any  funds 
appropriated  herein — and  then  states  the 
limitation  of  purpose  for  which  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  shall  not  be 
used.  Therefore,  the  Chair  Ls  con- 
strained to  hold  that  this  constitutes  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  the  funds  and. 
therefore,  would  be  in  order.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
simply  point  out  the  fact  that  this  law 
has  been  in  existence  since  1938.  In  ad- 
dition, to  that,  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram was  made  last  year.  The  money  in 
this  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  exist, 
ing  contracts.  I  respectfully  submit  to 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  thai 
the  place  to  handle  this  problem  is  in 
the  legislative  committee.  Let  them 
consider  it  and  report  appropriate  lefts- 
laUon.  I  thiiUt  it  is  improper  here  at  this 
time  to  attempt  to  eliminate  a  part  of 
existing  oontracU;  and  I  therefore  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTKN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  extend  the  debate.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislative  committee,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  as  far  as  future  years  are  con- 
cerned the  law  will  be  changed  so  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  this  method,  but 
as  far  as  this  particular  $10  million  is 
concerned,  it  could  be  made  available 
for  conservation  practices.  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  contract  that  is 
made  is  a  contract  to  perform  certain 
practices  and  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assure  a  certain  amount. 
This  only  Roes  into  effect  in  this  way  so 
far  as  the  $200  payment  is  concerned. 
If  it  comes  out  to  $186  they  then  make 
his  check  out  for  $200.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  recalls  the  case  that  was 
written  about  to  me  by  the  AFC  clerk  in 
Iowa. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  In  conclu- 
sion that  the  little  operators  should  be 
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protected  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
should  not  go  to  the  big  operators.  The 
pur(>ose  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  we 
may  agree  with,  but  it  should  be  done 
by  proper  legislation. 

This  law  has  been  carried  out  as  it  is 
since  1938,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  when  we  make  contracts  we  should 
honor  our  commitments  and  should  not 
by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  such 
as  this  to  entirely  change  a  policy  that 
was  announced  last  year  under  a  law 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  1938.  Let 
us  allow  the  appropriate  committee 
straighten  this  out. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin  has  correctly  stated  that  this 
does  involve  around  $10  million  or  $11 
million,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  reach 
it.  If  the  gentleman  has  strong  feelings 
cm  the  subject  an  amendment  with 
proper  drafting  by  way  of  the  legislative 
committee  is  the  proper  course.  This 
amendment  would,  of  course,  apply 
mostly  to  small  farms.       : 

Just  purely  from  an  equitable  stand- 
point and  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  offer  an  amendment  coincident- 
ally  which  would  take  off  the  $10  million 
from  the  amount  in  the  bill  means.  I 
think,  that  this  would  just  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  large  operators. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinneeoU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Nobody 
could  lose  much  money.  The  gentleman 
will  certainly  concede  that  no  mdividual 
farmer  in  any  1  year  could  kwe  more 
than  tl4.  Under  this  program  that  is 
the  ma»imum.  $14  thai  Is  paid  on  the 
small  farm  to  the  individual  farmer.  So 
thu  is  not  a  caae  oT  iakini  a  million  dol- 
lars or  8100.000  from  a  farmer.  The 
most  that  could  be  Uken  would  be  $14. 

Mr.  ANDKR8SN  of  Minnesota.  U  It 
Is  $14  or  $50  or  even  $100.  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Tliat  is  the  trouble  with 
this  kind  of  amendment  offered  from  the 
floor.  In  all  equity  such  amendments 
should  not  come  up  here  and  be  decided 
after  5  or  10  minutes  of  debate.  To  deal 
with  such  situations  is  why  we  have  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  I  am  completely  mis- 
taken, the  validity  of  Justice  of  this 
amendment  is  admitted  both  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  have  not 
so  agreed  and  did  not  agree.  But  I  say 
that  If  there  is  merit  to  the  gentleman's 
argument  then  the  proper  place  to  pre- 
sent it  is  before  the  legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  not  on  the  floor 


after  the  contracts  have  been  entered 
into. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Per- 
haps, unintentionally,  I  misstated  myself. 
What  I  meant,  and  what  I  think  the 
Record  will  show,  if  the  gentleman  docs 
not  revise  his  remarks,  was  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  admitted 
there  was  merit  in  the  amendment.  I 
realize  that  the  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment which  has  merit  is  to  object  that 
the  present — that  is.  when  it  is  offered 
from  the  floor — is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  proper  place  to  consider  or  adopt 
it — Just  postpone  it — the  amendment  is 
all  right,  but  let  ua  not  take  it  up 
now.  That  is  the  usual  argument  here 
when  it  appears  that  the  committee  had 
failed  to  sec  the  need  m  committee. 

This  morning  a  letter  came  to  me. 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
in  the  last  ."ession  and  since  have  con- 
tinuously criticized  and  berated  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson.  That  let- 
ter was  read  to  you  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago.  You  might  give  it  consideration 
in  considering  the  pending  amendment. 
In  those  days,  we  were  told  time  and 
time  again,  not  only  by  present  Members 
of  the  House  but  by  some  who  are  not 
now  here  that,  if  we  did  not  get  rid  of 
Secretary  Benson,  the  country  would  go 
to  the  dogs:  that  Secretary  Benson's 
agricultural  program  was  worse  than  the 
program  and  the  administration  of  the 
program  which  was  adopted  in  1938  by 
our  Democrat  friends. 

And  permit  me  to  add  that  time  and 
experience  have  demonstrated  that  that 
program,  while  it  may  have  gained  votes 
for  its  originators  and  sponsors,  has  as 
yet  neither  cured  nor  contributed  to  the 
cure  of  any  of  the  ills  affecting  the  agri- 
culture industry,  although  we  can  all 
admit  that  it  has  been  beneficial  to  a 
few  large  corporations  which  have  been 
farming  and  eoUectinc  subsidies.  It  has 
not  reduced  our  surpluses. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  some- 
thing about  farming  for  at  least  60  years 
and.  while  the  farmers  suffered  hard- 
ships, so  did  others,  including  an  almost 
Axed  percentace  of  businessmen. 

A  few  years  ago.  a  friend  who  was 
township  clerk  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  township  committee  in 
one  of  the  townships  of  my  home  county 
of  Allegan,  wrote  me  that,  in  his  town- 
ship, because  of  Secretary  Benson's  ad- 
nUnistration  of  the  Democrat  farm  pro- 
gram, that  is.  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  the  farms  in  that  particular 
township  were  being  abandoned. 

At  my  suggestion,  personal  surveys 
were  made  by  dismterested  people  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation  in  that  town- 
ship. One  was  by  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  and  another  by  a  disinterested 
individual,  both  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  farms  but  with  the  people  who  lived 
on  the  farms  in  that  particular  town- 
ship. 

Do  you  know  what  that  survey  pointed 
out?  Sure,  that  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  others  living  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
PoRBl,  were  abandoning  farming.  But 
there  was  a  joker  in  the  situation.    The 


farmers  were  not  farming.  Do  you  know 
what  they  were  doing?  They  went  to 
Holland  City  and  to  factories  in  our  own 
towns  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  and  worked  in  the 
factories.  They  lived  at  home  on  the 
farms  but  they  were  letting  the  kids  and 
the  women  of  their  households  run  the 
farms  with  the  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery  which  made  it  possible  to  have 
two  instead  of  one  family  income.  That 
is  the  way  they  were  moving  out.  They 
were  enjoying  two  sources  of  income. 
Permit  me  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  me  that  that  explains  why 
there  are  more  i:>emocrat  votes  tlian 
usual  up  there  in  the  last  election.  Some 
people  think  it  is  fine  to  have  Uncle  Sam 
give  them  a  cash  benefit  if  others  pay 
the  larger  part  of  it.  They  draw  their 
wages  in  the  factory.  They  want  higher 
wages  while  working  in  the  factory,  then 
let  the  wife  and  kids  run  the  farm.  They 
have  no  objection  to  a  gift  of  cash  if 
it  is  paid  in  larger  part  by  the  other 
fellow.  They  are  fine  folks,  they  are  the 
people  who  pay  the  taxes,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  let 
the  farmer  turn  his  soil  into  conservation 
payments  and  then  take  a  job  which  an- 
other man  needs  and  who  has  no  source 
of  income  except  his  labor.  But  if  you 
want  it  that  way,  you  can  have  it. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  neither  right  nor 
fair  to  permit  a  landowner  to  put  his 
farm  in  the  soil  conservation  program, 
draw  down  a  subsidy  for  taking  his  land 
out  of  production,  and  be  given  a  special 
benefit  or  subsidy  which  must  be  paid 
from  the  taxes  collected  from  all  of  us. 
That  procedure  is  a  deliberate  taking  of 
the  money  paid  to  Uncle  Sam  by  every- 
one, regardless  of  their  wishes,  and  used 
for  the  benefit  of  those  beloiginc  to  a 
special  group. 

It  is  especially  repr^enslble  «h«n  the 
benefit  pajnuNits  go  m  large  chunks  to 
corporaUons  or  wealthy  individuals  who 
own  larte  farms.  Yet  many  braienly 
assert  that  the  program  is  for  the  aiding 
of  the  small  farmer.  That  is  nonsense 
and  most  of  us  know  it.  As  many  an 
editorial  has  pointed  out,  it  is  vote  bu^'ing 
through  the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Byrnfs  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  51.  noes 
89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  bill  was  being  considered  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  limit  loans 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  $25,000.  Since  I  was  unable  to  find 
language  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  I  decided  not  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

Had  I  offered  such  an  amendment  it 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  my 
very  basic  and  deep-rooted  philosophical 
belief  that  the  price  support  pro- 
gram is  entirely  wrong.  I  take  these 
few  minutes  to  briefly  tell  you  why  I 
think  it  is  wrong. 
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since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress we  have  continually  voted  more 
and  more  money  for  farm  subsidities. 
We  vote  public  power  subsidies,  we  vote 
subsidies  to  local  cities  and  municipal- 
ities with  which  they  can  build  sewerage 
treatment  plants,  we  have  started  to  re- 
build cities  through  the  urban  renewal 
program,  and  we  are  talking  about  aid 
to  education.  We  continue  to  subsidize 
housing,  and  we  talk  of  subsidizing  de- 
pressed areas. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
all  of  these  programs  I  have  voted  for 
many  of  them  and  probably  shall  vote 
for  others.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
is  this  going  to  end? 

I  suppose  asking  that  question  Is  re- 
actionary, but  it  is  understandable  when 
you  consider  my  background  and  the 
type  of  life  I  have  led.  I  was  always 
taught  that  when  you  wanted  some- 
thing you  went  out  and  you  earned  it, 
and  you  did  not  run  to  the  Crovemment 
first  to  ask  for  it. 

Stop  and  think  about  this.  The  pres- 
ent speaker  in  the  well  of  the  House  is 
43  years  of  age.  More  than  50  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  my  age 
or  younger.  I  was  17  in  1933  when  this 
great,  tremendous,  emphasis  upon  the 
solution  of  individual  problems  by  Ctov- 
ernment  began,  and  has  continued  under 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions. At  the  age  of  17  I  had  not 
thought  much  about  Government.  So, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  half  of 
the  people  in  this  country  today  have 
known  nothing  but  Government  help; 
they  have  known  nothing  but  looking 
first  to  the  Government  to  solve  their  in- 
dividual and  personal  problems  before 
they  look  to  themselves.  It  has  become 
very  easy  to  ask  the  Government  to  ful- 
fill our  needs — much  easier  than  doing 
something  for  ourselves. 

Such  an  attitude  has  weakened  us  as 
a  people.  We  take  the  easy  way  out. 
We  pass  our  debts  on  to  our  grandchil- 
dren. We  endanger  our  financial  sta- 
bility and  inflate  our  currency.  We 
penalize  thrift  and  Industry;  we  en- 
courage spending  and  idleness.  In  this 
day  and  age  we  live  in  a  false  paradise  of 
cropless  farming  and  workless  pay.  At 
the  same  time  we  observe  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  where  people  ask  less 
of  their  government,  catching  us  in  pro- 
duction, and  making  it  conceivable  that 
some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  United  States  of  America  could  be- 
come a  second-rate  power. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Congress  should 
lead  and  should  not  follow.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  was  our  duty  to  look  at 
our  Government  over  the  long  pull  and 
to  do  what  is  best  for  this  Nation  over 
the  long  pull.  But,  de  we  do  so  by  mak- 
ing it  i)ossible  for  our  people  to  take  the 
easy  way  out  and  instinctively  look  to 
Government  first  before  looking  to  them- 
selves? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Congress  ap- 
parently has  become  something  like  the 
Las  Vegas  croupier  who  watches  the  po- 
litical wheel  of  fortune  and  makes  his 
payments  accordingly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
soon  have  the  courage  to  take  an  honest 
look,  a  long  and  hard  look,  at  the  price 


support  system,  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmers  or  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  start  upon  a  gradual 
program  of  returning  farms  to  farmers 
and  getting  the  taxpayer  out  of  the  price 
supp>ort  business. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
farmed  in  the  twenties  and  all  through 
the  thirties,  and  we  tried  during  that 
time  just  what  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  GuBSER  I  now  advocates. 
We  tried  to  get  along  with  our  agri- 
cultural institution  without  any  con- 
sideration from  the  Government  what- 
soever. Those  of  you — and  I  know  there 
are  quite  a  few  here — hark  back  to  1932 
and  remember  when  we  sold  good  corn 
on  my  farm  in  Minnesota  for  8  cents  a 
bushel  or  10  cents  and  sometimes  per- 
haps a  little  less.  Anybody  who  went 
through  that  period  would  not  get  up 
and  make  the  speech  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  just  now  made.  In 
my  opinion  he  has  not  gone  through  the 
fire,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Government  prevent  the  recmrence 
of  such  a  catastrophe  by  mamtaining  a 
reasonable  price  support  program.  It 
is  not  only  good  for  the  farmers  of 
America;  it  is  also  good  for  the  entire 
economy.  And,  I  remember  in  that 
year.  1932,  when  the  total  gross  mcome 
of  the  people  of  America  was  less  than 
$45  billion.  Why?  Simply  because,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  JensxmI 
said  earlier  today,  the  farm  dollar  was 
not  there  to  generate  purchasing  power. 
No,  my  friends,  those  who  advocate 
that  we  can  do  without  price  supports  at 
the  same  time  when  through  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  union  contracts  the  Gov- 
ernment assures  union  labor  top  prices 
for  their  work,  have  a  wrong  outlook.  I 
think  perhaps  something  is  wrong  with 
the  line  of  thinking  of  some  of  my 
friends. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.     ANDERSEN     of    Minnesota.     I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.   GUBSER.    I  might  say   to   the 

gentleman  who  implies  that  I  was  not 

around  during  the  tough  days 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  just 
implied  that  tlie  gentleman  did  not  go 
through  thct  crucial  period. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  was  most  definitely 
around  during  that  crucial  period  and 
remember  it  well.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman — and  I  hate  to  recite  per- 
sonal history — my  grandfather  came  to 
this  country  in  1893  as  an  immigrant 
from  Switzerland  with  nothing  more 
than  a  satchel  which  he  carried  with 
him.  He  went  into  debt  for  a  piece  of 
property  and  entered  the  farming  busi- 
ness. He  raised  my  father  and  four 
other  children  on  that  piece  of  property, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Gubser 
family  is  still  farming  that  same  piece 
of  property,  farming  it  well,  farming  it 
prosperously,  and  we  have  yet  to  ask 
for  a  single  dime  in  price  supports  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AaUCX7I.TVBAI.    MAKKCTIMO 
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Marketing  retearcK  and  Meroiea 
For  ezpenM*  necMiary  to  carry  on  research 
and  service  to  Improve  and  develop  market- 
ing and  distribution  relating  to  agriculture 
aa  authorized  by  tiie  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  l»4fl  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1637)  and  other 
laws.  Including  the  admlnljtratlon  of  mar- 
keting regulatory  acta  connected  therewith: 
Provided.  That  appropriations  hereunder 
shall  be  available  pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  S6te 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  improvements,  but  unleee 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  erecting  any 
one  building  shall  not  exceed  910.000,  ex- 
cept for  two  buildings  to  be  constructed  or 
Improved  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $30,000  each, 
and  the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building 
during  the  flecal  year  shall  not  exceed  93.760 
or  3  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  the  building, 
whichever  is  greater: 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  language  com- 
mencing on  page  12.  line  20,  continuing 
through  page  13,  line  4.  What  is  the 
justification  for  those  provisos? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Bffr.  Chairman,  2 
years  ago  there  was  an  effort  at  the  de- 
partmental level  to  strike  out  some  of  the 
practices  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
various  States  and  counties.  The  Con- 
gress strongly  differed  with  the  action 
by  the  Department.  We  thought  the 
E>epartment  had  agreed  to  go  along  with 
the  preceding  year's  program.  It  de- 
veloped that  just  prior  to  our  conference 
report  instructions  had  gone  out  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  those  practices.  So  the 
committee,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  agree- 
ment which  we  thought  had  been  reached 
wrote  this  language  in. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Marketing  research  and  agricultural  esti- 
mates: For  research  and  development  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion, for  analyses  relating  to  farm  prices.  In- 
come and  population,  and  demand  for  farm 
products,  and  for  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates. 915,044.500:  Provided.  That  not  less 
than  93&0,000  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  to  continue 
to  gather  statistics  and  conduct  a  special 
study  on  the  price  spread  between  the  farm- 
er and  the  consumer:  Provided  further.  Tliat 
no  part  of  the  fimds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  available  for  any  expense  Incident 
to  publishing  eetlmates  of  spple  production 
for  other  than   the  commercial  crop; 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page  IS, 
line  18.  alter  "consumer",  strike  out  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  pcu-t  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
any  expense  Incident  to  publishing  estimates 
of  apple  production  for  other  than  the  com- 
mercial crop;"  and  Insert  a  period. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  back  they  used  to  say.  "An  apple 
a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away."  Well, 
today  the  price  of  apples  has  skyrocketed 
so  high  that  it  is  cheaper  to  get  the 
doctor.  They  seem  to  have  placed  the 
apple  completely  out  of  the  American 
diet.  I  do  not  know  what  the  relation- 
ship of  the  price  of  apples  Ls  to  this  par- 
ticular language,  but  I  cannot  for  the 
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life  of  me  understand  why  it  remains 
in  the  bill.  I  understand  it  has  been  m 
previous  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
apple  producers. 

Mr.  HORAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  it  is  not  in  here  at  my  re- 
quest, I  can  assure  the  gentleman.  If 
you  knock  it  out.  that  is  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
able  support  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORAN.  It  does  not  mean  a 
thing  in  the  world.  The  only  warehouse 
receipts  that  mean  a  thing  are  for  the 
commercial  crop.  So  we  can  shorten  this 
debate  a  long  ways  if  we  vote  right  now. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  cease 
discussion  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  committee.  May  I  say  that  this 
language  was  put  In  here  at  the  Instance 
of  the  applegrowers? 

Mr.  HORAN.  That  is  not  the  ca«e. 
It  is  for  the  applegrowers  of  a  cei-tain 
section. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
saying  that  certainly  it  was  not  at  the 
instance  of  my  friend  who  is  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  certainly  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  It.  The  argument  offered 
for  it  was  that  just  about  the  time  the 
producers  had  apples  for  sale,  they  began 
to  estimate  the  crop  so  high  that  the 
farmer  did  not  get  anything  for  his  ap- 
ples. Later  it  developed  that  these 
guesses  or  estimates  were  unsound  and 
that  there  was  a  shortage,  but  by  then 
the  farmer  had  gotten  rid  of  his  apples. 
I  do  not  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
it.  but  as  long  as  the  claim  is  that  they 
estimate  the  supp'y  tremendou.sly  high 
to  get  them  out  of  the  farmers'  hands 
and  to  get  a  higher  price  for  them,  and 
as  long  as  the  argument  is  on  the  other 
side.  I  would  rather  that  the  matter  be 
pone  into  a  little  more  thoroughly  than 
just  to  grab  it  at  the  moment.  That  is 
the  story. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  very  language  I 
seek  to  remove  from  this  bill  is  argued 
for  in  the  report  on  page  20  where  they 
say: 

For  example,  the  development  of  objective 
methods  of  forecasting  and  estimating  pro- 
duction of  cling  peaches  appears  to  be  an 
Important  matter  In  the  peach-growing  areas 
of  the  country. 

I  want  to  know  the  difference  between 
these  two  fruits;  that  is.  if  it  is  desirable 
to  have  this  for  one,  why  not  have  it 
for  the  other?  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  fruit? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  language  just  pointed 
out.  we  are  trying  to  set  up  a  workable 
program.  But  I  would  like  to  say  now 
that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  particular  instance.  There  was  an 
incident  reported  where  this  language 


was  questioned.  With  that  much  diver- 
sity involved  m  it,  I  think  the  matter 
ought  to  be  gone  into  a  little  more  thor- 
oughly before  this  is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  will  accept  your 
amendment  right  now.  You  cannot 
store  peaches  so  your  reference  to 
peaches  has  no  relation  to  apples.  It 
is  true  that  with  respect  to  winter  fruits 
such  as  winter  pears  and  apples,  they 
do  have  warehouse  accounting  on  the 
first  of  December  and  it  has  a  commer- 
cial value,  but  only  to  the  commercial 
crop.  And  they  are  excepted  in  this 
language,  and  it  will  continue  because 
it  is  valuable  to  the  producer  and  it  is 
a  safeguard  to  the  small  farmer.  Yet, 
a  lot  of  small  farmers  produce  apples 
and  winter  pears. 

Mr.  VANIK.  As  I  look  at  this  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill,  my  attention  has 
been  brought  to  the  special  provisos  for 
apples  which,  it  seems  to  me.  have  no 
place  in  an  appropriation  bill  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rOSeiCN  AGKICULTTTS^L  SEBVICC 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenres  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Including  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1934  (7 
VS.C.  1761-1768),  and  for  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  coordinate  and  integrate  activities 
of  the  Department  in  connection  with  for- 
eign agricultural  work.  Including  not  to  ex- 
ceed 925.CO0  for  representation  allowances 
and  for  expenses  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
Act  approved  Augvist  3.  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1766), 
t3.518.300:  Provided.  That  not  less  than  94C0,- 
000  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  available  to  obtain  statistics 
and  related  facts  on  foreign  production  and 
full  and  complete  Information  on  methods 
used  by  other  countries  to  move  farm  com- 
moaities  In  world  trade  on  a  competitive 
basis:  Provided  further.  That.  In  addition, 
not  to  exceed  $2,493,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1935.  as  amended  (7  US.C.  6l2c).  shall 
be  merged  with  this  appropriation  and  shall 
be  available  for  all  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  section  32:  Provided  further. 
That,  In  addition,  not  to  exceed  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1,310,000  In  foreign  currencies  de- 
rived from  sales  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  agricultural 
attach^  service  and  for  general  operating 
expenses  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  104 
(a)  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  to  ask  the 
committee  for  a  little  further  explana- 
tion about  this  section  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  on  page  21  and  page  22 
of  the  committee  report.  There  Is  some 
discussion  there,  but  the  one  thing  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  is  this  state- 
ment: 

The  Department  has  been  requested  to 
develop  information  on  prices  for  which 
Public  Law  480  commodities  are  sold  by  for- 
eign gov«-nments.  The  committee  would 
appreciate  receiving  this  information  as  soon 
as  It  Is  available. 


I  presume  from  that  that  the  commit- 
tee has  not  been  getting  that  informa- 
tion before.  It  is  of  real  concern  to  me 
that  they  have  not  been. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  with  him  and 
that  is  the  situation.  Early  in  our  hear- 
ings, we  asked  the  Department  for  this 
information  and  when  we  closed  our 
hearings,  we  still  had  not  obtained  it. 
Involved  in  this  is  Public  Law  480.  as  I 
understand  It.  One  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments is  that  it  will  increase  world  use. 
I  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  no  secret  but  I  will  not  repeat 
it.  In  our  own  investigations,  we  found 
that  at  least  one  country  added  70  per- 
cent to  what  we  get  for  the  commodity 
before  they  resell  it  to  their  own  people. 
We  are. interested  because  we  think  if 
this  is  going  to  be  sp>onsored  in  the  name 
of  increasing  the  use,  the  only  way  we 
can  tell  whether  it  is  increasing  the  use 
is  to  see  the  rate  at  which  the  govern- 
ment that  we  give  it  to  sells  it  to  its  own 
people.  But  they  promised  us  the  in- 
formation, but  at  the  close  of  the  ear- 
inss  we  still  had  not  received  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  whole  subject  of 
PubUc  Law  480  funds  to  me  is  very  dis- 
tressing. I  think  the  Congress  has  not 
been  doing  its  job  in  insisting  that  the 
executive  department  tighten  up  on 
these  things.  Furthermore,  I  submit 
that  we  still  just  go  through  the  motions 
each  time  we  discuss  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  when  we  do  not  get  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  under  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  bulk  of  these 
Public  Law  480  funds  still  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  again.  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  our  report,  we 
call  on  the  Department  next  year  for  a 
report  on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  in 
connection  with  agriculture  and  the 
same  detailed  basis  on  which  they  do 
things  with  American  dollars.  It  Is  a 
start  toward  getting  a  chance  to  see  that 
we  get  the  real  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  and  I 
noticed  that  in  a  prior  paragraph,  which 
was  the  other  thing  that  I  underlined 
and  wanted  to  ask  some  questions  about. 
You  are  asking  for  full  justification  and 
I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  here  the  Con- 
gress is  at  this  date,  after  this  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  so  many  years,  still  not 
knowing  how  the  funds  are  spent.  We 
are  now  talking  in  terms — what  is  this 
around  $5  billion  or  $6  billion?  and  pos- 
sibly more — and  certainly  with  the  ex- 
cess commodities  that  we  have  which 
will  generate  more  funds  we  are  talking 
in  terms  of  over  $10  billion,  perhaps. 
All  these  moneys  can  be  used  for  the  very 
purpKises  that  we  so  meticulously — or  not 
so  meticulously,  perhaps — go  through 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  to 
check.  These  foreign  aid  funds  are 
going  out  this  back  door  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  spent  for  the  same  purposes 
that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bills 
cover. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be 
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printed  In  the  Rscoid,  and  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  we  &re  very  hopeful 
of  completing  this  bill  this  afternoon, 
and  It  should  not  take  but  a  few  minutes, 
if  this  request  is  granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 

the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 

Act.  as  anoended  (7  U.S.C.  l-17a).  »909,500. 

Soil  bank  program 

Conservation  Reserve 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  gut  a  con- 
aerratlon  reserve  program  as  authorized  by 
subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act   (7 
U.S.C.     1831-1837    and     1802-1814),    and    to 
carry  out  liquidation  activities  for  the  acre- 
age reserve  program,  $310,000,000:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for   administrative   expenses,  of  which 
not  less  than  $14,400,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the  appropriation  account  "Local  adminis- 
tration, section  388.  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938":  Provided  further.  That  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  enter 
Into   contracts    with    producers    which,    to- 
gether with  contracts  already  entered  Into, 
would  require  payments  to  producers   (In- 
cluding the  cost  of  materials  and  services) 
In    excess    of    $325,000,000    In    any    calendar 
year,  and  for  purposes  of  applying  this  limi- 
tation, practice  payments  shall   be  charge- 
able to  the  first  year  of  the  contract  period: 
Provided    further.    That    no    part    of    these 
funds  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  contracts 
to   pay   compensation   to   any   Individual   or 
corporation  In  excess  of  $3,000  per  annum: 
Provided    further.    That    no    part    of    these 
funds  shall  be  paid  on  any  contract  which  Is 
illegal  under  the  law  due  to  the  division  of 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading  limits  on 
annual  payments  to  partlclpanU:   Provided 
further.  That  clause  (2)   of  the  fourth  pro- 
▼Iso  relating  to  annual  rental  payments  un- 
der this  head  In  Public  Law  85-459  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  contracts  hereafter  entered 
into:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  these 
funds  may  be  used  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  years  or  to  pay 
annual    rentals    In    excess    of    a    fair   rental 
value  of  land   placed   under  contract,  such 
fair  rental  value  to  be  based  on  the  actual 
production  diverted  each  year. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 

For  necessary  expenses  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  programs  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1301-1393), 
$39,135,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $6,886,- 
300  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
account  "Administrative  expenses,  section 
892,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938". 

SUOAE  ACT  PXOOBAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
the    provisions    of   the    Sugar    Act   of    1948 
(7    UJ8.C.     1101-1161),    $71,600,000,    to    re- 
main  available  until   June  30   of   the   next 
succeeding   fiscal  year:    Provided,  That   ex- 
penditures  (Including  transfers)    from  this 
appropriation  for  other   than  payments  to 
sugar  producers  shall  not  exceed  $2,297,426. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
Operating  and  Administrative  Expenses 
For    o(>eratlng    and    administrative    ex- 
penses, $6,376,700. 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  901-924),  as  follows: 

Loan  authorizations 
For  loans  In  accordance  with  said  Act, 
and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  said  Act, 
as  follows:  Rural  electrification  program. 
$136,000,000;  and  rural  telephone  program. 
$79,000,000;  and  additional  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  for  each  program,  may  be 
borrowed  under  the  same  terma  and  con- 
ditions to  the  extent  that  such  amount  is 
required  during  the  fiscal  year  1960  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  orderly  development  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  and  rural  telephone 
program. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  administrative  expenses,  including  not 
to  exceed  $500  for  financial  and  credit  re- 
ports, and  not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(5  U.S.C.  574),  as  amended  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.8.C.  &6a), 
$9,632,000. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  titles 
I,  II,  and  the  related  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1000  1031);  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  Act  of  1946  (7 
use.  1001,  note;  31  U  S.C.  82h;  12  U.S.C. 
371;  35  DC.  Code  535;  60  Stat.  1062-1080); 
the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (40  U.S.C.  436-439); 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended 
(16  vac.  590r-390x — 3),  for  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  water  storage  and 
utiUz.itlon  in  the  arid  and  semtarld  areas  of 
the  United  States:  the  provisions  of  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42 
use.  1471-1483),  relating  to  financial  as- 
sistance for  farm  housing;  the  Rural  Reha- 
bilitation Corporation  Trust  Liquidation 
Act,  approved  May  3.  1930  (40  U.S.C.  440- 
444);  the  items  "Loans  to  farmers,  1948 
flood  damage"  in  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948 
(62  Stat.  1038) ,  and  "Loans  to  farmers,  prop- 
erty damage"  In  the  Act  of  M.iy  24.  1949  (63 
Stat.  82);  the  collecting  and  servicing  of 
credit  sales  and  development  accounts  in 
water  conservation  and  utilization  projects 
(53  Stat.  685.  719).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (16  U.8C.  690y.  z — 1  and  z — 10); 
and  the  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  mineral  interests, 
approved  September  6,  1950  (7  U.8.C.  1038- 
1039),  as  follows: 

Loan  authorizations 
For  loans  (including  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  taxes  under  section  50  of  tha 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  and  advances  incident  to  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  security  of 
obligations  under  the  foregoing  several  au- 
thorities, except  that  such  advances  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  shall  be  made  from  funds  ob- 
tained under  section  511  of  that  Act,  as 
amended )  :  Title  I  and  section  43  of  title 
IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended.  $24,000,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,500,000  may  be  distributed  to 
States  and  Territories  without  regard  to 
farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  dis- 
tributed thereto,  for  loans  in  reclamation 
projects  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented 
public  lands;  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended.  $180,CKX),000: 
the  Act  of  Augtut  28.  1937.  as  amended. 
$2,000,000:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  the 
foregoing  several  amounts  shall  be  borrowed 


In  on*  aceount  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
set  forth  under  this  head  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act, 
1952:  Provided  further.  That  an  additional 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $20,000  000.  may  be 
borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  the  extent  that  such  amount  is 
required  during  fiscal  year  1B60  under  the 
then  existing  conditions  for  the  expedi- 
tlovis  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  loan  pro- 
grams under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
•5,000.000  of  which  shall  be  available  for 
loans  under  title  I  and  section  43  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act.  as  amended. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  making,  servicing,  and  collecting 
loans  and  Insured  mortgages,  the  servicing 
and  collecting  of  loans  mad*  under  prior 
authority,  the  liquidation  of  assets  trans- 
ferred to  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  other  administrative  expenses,  $30,300.- 
000,  together  with  a  transfer  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  of  the  fees  and  administra- 
tive expense  charges  made  available  by  sub- 
Bf'ctions  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1005(b)),  and  section 
10(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937.  as 
amended. 

Office  of  the  General  Coun99l 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses.  Including  pay- 
ment of  fees  or  dues  for  the  use  of  law 
libraries  by  attorneys  in  the  field  service. 
$3,115,300. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  expenses  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission;  station- 
ery, supplies,  materials,  and  equipment; 
freight,  express,  and  drayage  charges;  ad- 
vertising of  bids,  communication  service, 
postage,  washing  towels,  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, and  other  miscellaneous  supplies  and 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  and 
necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $2,881.- 
000:  Provided.  That  this  upproprlation  shall 
be  reimbursed  from  applicable  app.'X)prla- 
tions  for  travel  expenses  incident  to  the 
holding  of  hearings  as  required  by  the  Ad- 
minlstraUve  Procedure  Act   (5  UJB.C.  1001). 

Office  of  Information 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  OfOce  of  In- 
formation   for    the    dissemination    of    agri- 
cultural   information   and   the  coordination 
of  informational  work  and  prcgrams  author- 
tzsd  by  Congress  in  the  Department.  $1,481.- 
665.    of    which    total    appropriation    not    to 
exceed  $537.0C0  may  be  lued  for  farmers'  bul- 
letins, which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  interects 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  an  equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  under 
the  addressed  franks  furnished  by  the  Sen- 
ators. Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress, as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417)  and 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thlrty-ttu^e 
thousand  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  part 
2   of    the    annual    report   of   the   Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)    as 
authorized  by  section  73  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1895  (44  U.S.C.  241)  :  Provided,  That 
in  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures  or  ex- 
hibits by  the  Department,  not  exceeding  a 
total  of  $10,000  may  be  used  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)   of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (6  U.8C. 
674).  as  amended  by  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  65a). 
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Lfbrarjr 

Salaries  and  expense* 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  dues  for 
Ilbrarv  membership  in  societies  or  associa- 
tions which  issue  publications  to  members 
only  'V  at  a  price  to  members  lower  than 
to  subscribers  who  are  not  members,  $900,0(X). 

TtTLS  n — CoBPoaaTioirs 

The  following  corporations  and  agencies  are 
hereb}'  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing 
authority  available  to  each  such  corporation 
or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law.  and  to 
make  lucli  contracts  and  commitments  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  pro- 
vided by  section  104  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poratlDn  Control  Act.  as  smended.  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  for 
such  corporation  or  agency,  except  as  herein- 
after provided: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund 
Not  to  exceed  $2,330,000  of  administrative 
operating     expenses     may     be     paid     from 
premium  income. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Bestoratlon  of  Capital  Impairment 
To  restore  the  capital  imp:  Irment  of  the 
Comm'Xlity  Credit  Corporation  determined 
by  the  appraisal  of  June  30.  1958,  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  8.  1938.  as 
amended    (15    U.S.C.   713a-l).  $1,435,424,413. 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  carrying  out  any  activity  or  any 
program  authorized  by  law:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $39,600,000  shall  be  available 
for  adr.ilnistrative  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  $..000,000  of  this 
authorization  shall  be  available  only  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  the  sales  program  of  the 
Corponttlon  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
In  th(f  Corporation's  charter:  Provided 
further.  That  not  less  than  7  per  centum  of 
ttUs  authorization  shall  be  placed  in  reserve 
to  be  Epportloned  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  IXevised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use 
only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  time  as 
may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program 
operations:  Provided  further.  Tliat  all  neces- 
sary expeiues  (including  legal  and  special 
services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis, 
but  no*.  Including;  other  personal  servlcet) 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  operation, 
maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposition  of 
any  resi  or  personal  property  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  or  In  which  It  has  an  in- 
terest. :ncludlng  expenses  of  collections  of 
pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadministrative  expenses  for  the  purposes 
hereof. 

Reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration  for  Costs  of  Special   Activities 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  authorized  unrrcovered  costs 
through  June  30.  1959  (Including  interest 
through  date  of  recovery),  as  follows:  (1) 
$63.875.iMX)  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreemint  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1641-1642);  (2)  $104,508,000  for  conunodltles 
disposed  of  for  emergency  famine  relief  to 
friendly  peoples  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the 
Act  of  July  10.  1964.  as  amended  (7  UJS.C. 
1703.  1721-1724):  (S)  tOflS.Oie.OCO  for  the  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  for- 
eign currencies  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  July  10.  1954.  as  amended  (7  US.C.  1701- 
1709);  1 4)  $35,000  for  grain  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent 
crop  damage  by  migratory  waterfowl  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  July  S.  1956  (7  UB.C.  442- 
446);  (5)  $129,000,000  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange 


of  agricultural  commodities  ch*  products  and 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  540,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  (7  V3C.  1856);  (6)  $1,056,500  for 
transfers  to  the  appropriation  "Diseases  of 
animals  and  poultry"  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  under  such  head  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration Appropriation  Act,  1959;  and  (7) 
$1,607,000  for  transfers  to  the  appropriation 
"Marketing  research  and  service"  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  31,  1951  (7  US.C.  414a). 
for  grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton  with- 
out charge  to  producers,  as  authorized  by  law 
(7  UB.C.  473a.  611d). 

TTTIJE  m — BEI.ATED  AGENCIES 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Not  to  exceed  $2,125,000  (from  assessments 
Collected  from  farm  credit  ag?ncics)  shall  be 
obligated  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  with- 
in available  funds  and  in  accordance  with 
law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  liquidate  its 
assets:  Provided.  That  funds  realized  from 
the  llqu:datlon  of  assets  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  In 
excess  of  the  requirements  for  expenses  of 
liquidation  shall  be  declared  as  dividends 
which  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

rm-K  nr — crnekal  provisions 

Sec  401.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed 
by  law.  appropriations  and  authorizations 
made  for  the  Department  under  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  the  purchase,  in  addition  to 
tho?e  specifically  provided  for.  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  and  twenty-five  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  of  which  four  hundred  and 
twenty-t'.irce  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec.  402.  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or 
restnciing  the  employment  of  aliens  shall 
not  apply  to  employment  under  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Sec.  4C3  Funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  shall  be  available  ^or 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  S?ptember  1.  1954.  as 
amended  (5  U.SC.  2131). 

Sec.  4C4.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  cfflcer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment who.  as  such  cIEcer  or  employee, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Department  or  any  divi- 
sion, commlsfion,  or  bureau  thereof,  issues. 
or  causes  to  be  issued,  any  predication,  oral 
or  written,  or  forecast,  except  as  to  damage 
threatened  or  caused  by  insects  and  pests, 
with  respect  to  futvire  prices  of  cotton  or 
the  trend  of  same. 

Sec.  405.  Except  to  provide  materials  re- 
quired in  or  incident  to  research  or  experi- 
mental work  where  no  suitable  domestic 
product  is  available,  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  twine  manufactured  from 
commodities  or  materials  produced  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec  406.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  for  re- 
search and  service  work  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  14.  1916,  July  28,  1954,  and 
September  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629; 
72  Stat.  1793),  shall  be  available  for  con- 
tracting or  grants  in  accordance  with  said 
Acts. 

Sec.  407.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  or  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  expenditiuv  by  any  corporation  or 
agency  Included  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
publicity  or  propaganda  ptirposes  to  support 
or  defeat  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion Apftroprlatlon  Act,  1960". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  this  portion  of  the  bill? 

If  there  are  no  points  of  order  to  this 
portion  of  the  bill,  are  there  any  amend- 
ments to  this  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  havfe 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  on  paee  27. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
ix>rt  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  e>ffpred  by  Mr.  Avntr :  Page  27. 
line  18  strike  out  the  period,  add  a  colon, 
and  insert  "Provided  further.  That  no  funds 
appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
process  a  Commcxlity  Credit  loan  which  is  in 
excess  of  $50,0(X)." 

Mr.  WHITIKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  reserving  his  point  of  order. 
I  might  add  that  it  appears  to  me.  and 
I  do  not  regard  myself  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  cer- 
tainly this  amendment  would  be  germane 
to  the  bill,  and  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  perfect  sequence  to  the 
language  that  precedes  my  amendment 
on  page  27. 

If  thei'e  is  any  other  way  to  accom- 
plish what  I  seek  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
limit  these  large  corporation  farm  loans 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Act,  then  I  would  certainly  be  amenable 
to  amending  my  proposal  or  to  approach 
the  problem  some  other  way.  This  ap- 
pears to  me.  however,  to  be  the  only  ap- 
proach to  it  and  certainly  I  would  beg  the 
committee  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  my  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Are  we  speaking  now  to 
the  EKjint  of  order  to  the  merits  of  my 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  was  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment;  so  he  is  speaking  on 
the  merits  of  his  amendment.  Should 
the  gent'eman  from  Mississippi  press  his 
point  of  order  the  Chair  would  be  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  on 
the  point  of  order  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  on  every 
amendment  that  has  been  Eutanitted 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  we  hear  the 
arerument  that  it  will  do  hann  to  the 
little  farmer.  I  submit  to  the  committee 
that  if  you  will  study  this  amendment 
you  will  see  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Intent  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.  You  will 
note  that  in  a  previous  section  we  have 
limited  the  payment  under  the  ACP  pro- 
gram to  $2,500  to  any  one  cooperator. 
We  have  limited  the  conservation  re- 
serve payment  to  $3,000.  Therefore,  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  consistent  that  we 
should  put  a  limit  on  the  amoimt  of 
Commodity  Credit  loan  that  wiU  go  to 
any  one  producer.  If  the  amount  $50,000 
is  not  the  right  figure  I  am  not  wedded 
to  that  particular  amount,  but  s(Hne- 
where  along  the  line  there  should  be  a 
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limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  loan  that  would 
go  to  any  one  farmer,  especially  a  cor- 
poration farmer. 

I  refer  you,  Mr.  Chairmtm,  to  the  Con- 
CRKssioNAL  RxcoRD  of  February  23,  where 
in  the  other  body  a  listing  of  some  of  the 
loans  was  made.  I  will  simply  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  loans  that  were  approved  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
1957.  There  are  two  loans  for  over  $1 
million — one  in  Mississippi  and  one  in 
Arkansas — the  one  in  Mississippi  on  cot- 
ton; the  one  in  Arkansas  on  rice.  There 
was  one  loan  for  over  $500,000  to  Cali- 
foi-nia  en  cotton;  12  loans  for  over  $250.- 
000  on  cotton ;  and  there  were  two  loans 
of  $250,000  on  rice. 

And  this  is  the  surprising  thing  now 
for  wheat — as  there  has  been  consider- 
able criticism  directed  at  wheat.  The 
largest  wheat  loan  I  can  And  in  this  list- 
ing is  for  $330.000-plus,  for  the  Campbell 
Farming  Corp.  in  thjB  State  of  Montana. 
If  this  is  the  kind  of  program  you  want, 
for  these  large  loans  to  go  to  these  cor- 
poration farms  and  large  producers  in- 
stead of  to  the  family  type  farm,  that  is 
one  thing,  but  that  is  not  the  purpose 
for  which  the  program  was  initiated. 
Its  purpose  was  to  aid  the  family  farm 
and  not  the  gigantic  agricultural  enter- 
prise, the  large  corporation. 

Regardless  of  the  economics  of  the  sit- 
uation, these  large  loans  are  not  in  the 
public  interest.  It  cannot  help  but  put 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  more 
unfavorable  position  economically  than 
it  is  now.  And  you  carmot  refute  this: 
As  long  as  we  have  a  commitment  to  sup- 
port these  commodities  we  are  going  to 
be  boimd  morally  and  legally  obligated  to 
pay  storage  on  them  until  they  can  be 
disposed  of  in  some  way.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  storage  bill  of  about 
$1,500,000  a  day  by  the  time  the  harvest 
is  in  for  1959.  That  is  what  this  storage 
bill  will  be,  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500  million,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  going  to  be  allocated  to 
storage  alone.  If  we  are  going  to  appro- 
priate X  number  of  dollars  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  let  us  give  it  to 
the  farmers  and  not  to  the  commercial 
storage  interests. 

I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  press  bis  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  like  first.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Chair, 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  statement  in 
support  of  his  amendment  and  then 
make  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  that  the  point  of  order  should 
probably  be  disposed  of  first. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  I  make  is  this:  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  chartered 
and  its  charter  gives  it  certain  authority. 
The  langiiage  which  the  gentleman  of- 
fers is  legislation. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  this  bill.  The  gentleman's 
limitation  would  apply  to  what  the  Cor- 
poration could  do  and  would  have  the 


effect  of  amending  the  charter  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

May  I  say  in  addition  to  that,  the  ap- 
proach that  the  gentleman  makes  sounds 
very  good.  But  actually  it  would  de- 
stroy, in  my  opinion,  the  farm  program 
that  we  have  left  and  would  be  many, 
many  times  more  expensive  to  the  Treas- 
ury than  the  existing  situation.  I  would 
like  to  explain  why.  If  you  limit  the 
amount  of  loans  in  the  program  for 
stabilizing  Income  and  stabilizing  prices, 
the  Government  is  going  to  get  its  money 
back  through  sales  of  the  various  com- 
modities. But  the  minute  you  put  a  limit 
on  the  production  that  can  go  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp>oration,  and  leave 
the  rest  out,  that  part  that  is  out  is  going 
to  get  the  business,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  the  Government  will  be  left  with  the 
rest.  You  have  to  keep  it  in  or  take  it 
out. 

There  are  lots  of  things  that  we  need 
to  do  to  charge  and  improve  the  agri- 
cultural program.  We  have  tried  to 
touch  those  things  in  this  bill.  If  this 
amendment  were  put  into  effect,  that 
part  that  is  out  would  get  all  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and  the 
part  that  the  Government  has  would 
not  be  sold. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CH  MRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
chat  the  gentleman  is  discussing  the 
bill,  not  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  in- 
dicated to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
.sippi  that  he  would  prefer  to  dispose  of 
the  point  of  order.  The  Chair  woiild  fur- 
ther point  out  that  the  time  consumed 
on  the  point  of  order  will  not  be  charged 
to  the  gentleman,  whereas  the  time  con- 
sumed in  speaking  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill  would. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  again  that  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  authority  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  its  charter. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  amendment 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
and  imposes  restrictions  not  included  in 
the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Etoes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Does  the 
language  of  my  amendment  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  proviso  that  precedes  it 
on  page  27?  It  seems  to  me  they  are 
all  directed  against  the  basic  legislation. 
My  amendment,  to  me.  would  appear 
just  as  appropriate  as  the  amendment 
the  gentleman,  himself,  wrote  in  the  bill. 
I  would  not  think  he  would  want  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
may  be  heard,  the  provisions  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to  have  reference  to  funds 
in  this  bill  and  this  paragraph.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  would  go  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  use  its  capital  which  is  not 


provided  in  this  bill.  The  Corporation 
normally  operates  through  borrowing 
authority  granted  in  other  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kiloat).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
offered  an  amendment,  which  has  been 
read  by  the  Clerk.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  makes  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  would  point  otit  that  the 
amendment  by  its  language  is  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  may  be 
used. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  further  that 
even  though  there  should  be  an  existing 
liability  on  the  Government  or  should 
be  through  other  legislation  granting 
powers  to  an  organization  of  the  Gov- 
erimient,  still  a  provision  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  limiting  the  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  appropriated  In  that 
bill  may  be  used  is  a  limitation  and  not 
legislation. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
desire  to  be  heard  now  on  the  merits  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  take  too  much  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  again  that  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  viewpoints  as  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
farm  situation.  Every  farm  organiza- 
tion has  a  different  view.  The  Depart- 
ment has  a  different  view.  I  have  a  dif- 
ferent view.  But  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that  the  gent.eman  from  Kansas  is 
doubling  the  cost  to  the  Government,  in 
my  opinion,  and  is  trying  to  write  the 
destruction  of  the  present  farm  program 
on  the  floor  in  these  few  minutes.  Now. 
I  just  doubt  that  he  would  want  to  accept 
that  kind  of  responsibility.  In  our  bill 
we  have  tried  to  bring  about  improve- 
ments to  the  best  of  'our  ability.  I  do 
think  that  this  goes  sufficiently  far.  so 
that  we  should  defeat  the  amendment 
and  present  the  matter  to  the  legislative 
committee  to  work  It  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  In  what  way  will  this 
destroy  this  program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  you  place  a  limit 
on  how  much  production  can  go  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  you 
thereby  leave  outside  the  program  all  the 
production  above  that.  The  minute  you 
leave  out  all  the  production  above  that, 
the  production  will  increase,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  then  you  are  left  with  the  part 
that  goes  into  Commodity  Credit  stocks. 
I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  I  know  all 
the  answers,  but  I  say  that  is  what  you 
will  get  mto,  and  it  will  require  more 
Study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  are  not 
going  to  limit  very  much  production  on 
the  basis  of  payments  of  $50,000  or  less, 
will  you? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     It  says  "loans.- 

Mr.  GR03S.     Well,  loans.    All  right. 
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Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  this  were  pay- 
ments, it  might  be  much  less.  And,  be- 
lieve me.  this  thing  is  too  complex  to  do 
it  this  way.  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  would  be  the  biggest  help 
that  we  could  possibly  give  to  the  small, 
individual,  family  farmer.  Every  family 
farmer  Is  anxious  to  avoid  some  of  the 
adverse  publicity  that  is  being  created 
about  the  farm  program,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  .sources  of  this  publicity  is  when 
the  statistics  come  out  every  year  that 
various  farm  corporations  got  $1  billion 
or  $500  million  under  this  program. 
There  is  no  way  possible  that  we  could 
help  the  small,  family  farmer  in  a  more 
effective  way  than  to  stop  these  big  loans, 
and  bar  those  above  $50,000,  and  say 
that  it  applies  only  to  individual  family 
farms. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
prior  to  this  debate  I  was  contemplatmg 
a  similar  amendment  and  requested  fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  crop  year  1958.  and  I  think  they 
might  shed  light  on  this  situation.  If 
the  amendment  read  $25,000  Instead  of 
$50,000.  here  would  be  the  number  of 
loans  affected.  This  is  for  wheat,  soy- 
beans, grain  sorghums,  and  rice.  And.  I 
must  say  that  this  does  not  include  the 
area  of  Wisconsin.  Io«-a,  and  Missouri. 
TTiose  were  not  included.  In  1958,  450,- 
922  wheat  loans  and  only  788  were  In 
excess  of  S25.000.  Soybeans.  66.702  loans 
and  only  84  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Gram 
sorghums.  180.538  and  only  144  in  excess 
of  $25,000.  Rice.  3.763  loans  and  only 
213  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Now.  I  called 
off  a  list  of  701.925  loans  and  there  were 
only  1,229  of  them  that  were  In  excess  of 
$25,000.  I  remind  you  gentlemen  that 
the  amendment  is  for  $50,000.  emd  that 
figures  oat  but  eighteen  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  affected  by  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment  if  it  were  $':;5,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  give-aways  of 
the  taxp()yers'  money  but  that  we  are 
talking  about  loans.  Would  somebody 
advise  us  as  to  what  the  record  of  re- 
pay-ment  of  loans  in  this  program  is? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  could  .shed  some 
light  on  this.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  that  four  corporations 
lost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion $274,000  In  1957.  That  was  the  loss 
the  Government  took  on  their  cotton 
loans.  Every  bale  of  cotton  in  1957  lost 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
$22.30. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  I  wish  to  comment  re- 
garding the  amendment.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  it  is  not  $25,000  instead  of 
$50,000.  Now.  It  is  true  that  things  have 
been  called  to  our  attention  relative  to 
the  administ^Tition  of  this  particular 
amendment,  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating things  that  Is  taking  place  re- 
garding the  farm  program  is  the  fact 
that  these  large  loans  are  being  siade. 
and  public  opinion  is  turning  en  the  en- 
tire program  because  of  these  abuses. 

I  think  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  the  Congress  could  put  some 
teeth  in  the  law  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  do  a  better  job  of  administer- 
ing it.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore us  again.  We  have  had  these 
amendments  before,  and  £ome  of  us  con- 
sistently have  put  in  the  Record  each 
year  the  amount  of  payments  that  are 
made  on  these  "loans."  And  when  the 
term  "loan "  is  used,  let  us  put  it  in 
quotes,  because  while  it  has  certain 
aspects  of  a  loan,  it  is  a  very  strange 
creature,  because  if  you  do  not  get  your 
money  out,  you  turn  the  crops  over  to 
the  Government.  So  it  really  is  not  a 
loan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent amendment  and  should  be  supported 
by  all  those  who  really  want  to  see  some- 
thing left  of  this  farm  program,  who 
want  to  turn  it  over  to  the  small  farmer, 
for  whom  most  people  are  pleading. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  thought 
to  prolong  this  discussion.  There  are 
some  very  serious  things  Involved  in  this 
amendment.  Besides  bypassing  the  leg- 
islative committee  which  has  considered 
these  particular  amendments,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  operation  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  itself.  The  only 
protection — and  I  say  this  advisedly — 
that  the  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
have  today  is  the  reservoir  of  stocks  that 
go  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Every  p>erson  who  produces  live- 
stock and  who  produces  poultry  products 
throughout  this  counti-y  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  what  happens  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  because, 
with  the  enormous  supply  of  feed  stocks 
that  we  have  on  hand,  if  you  turn  that 
loose,  the  small  family  farmer  will 
be  hurt  financially,  because  he  cannot 
survive  in  that  kind  of  competition. 

This  program  we  have  of  making 
these  loans — and  I  repeat  that  they  are 
loans — is  a  protection  for  that  kind  of 
farmer.  You  say  there  is  a  very  small 
percentage  Involved  in  this  matter. 
Agreed,  there  is  a  small  percentage  in- 
volved, but  you  let  these  major  oper- 
ators stay  out  of  this  program  and  step 
up  their  production,  which  they  can  do. 
Then  can  you  imagine  what  that  is  go- 


ing to  do  to  the  supply  of  stocks  In  tills 
country? 

If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cannot  act  as  a  reservoir  and  a  gover- 
nor upon  the  production  that  we  have 
and  the  potential  production  we  have  of 
agi'icultural  commodities,  then  the  small 
farmers  are  certainly  going  to  be  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  suffer.  I  want  to 
say  that  m  the  long  run  the  consumers 
of  this  country  are  going  to  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  once  they  let  the  control  of 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties get  out  from  under  the  control  of 
the  small  family-operated  farms.  When 
you  do  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  real- 
ly difficult  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  made  a  pretty  fine  speech 
in  support  of  my  amendment.  I  cannot 
conceive  exactly  how  he  would  antici- 
pate that  the  large  operator,  placing  his 
commodities  on  the  open  market,  would 
in  any  way  affect  the  price  level,  at 
least  not  materially.  The  gentleman 
knows,  as  well  as  I  know,  and  everybody 
else  knows,  that  it  is  the  support  price 
that  maintains  the  open  market  price. 
The  number  of  bushels  or  the  number  of 
bale^  from  the  corporation  farm  or  large 
producer  that  could  go  on  the  open  mar- 
ket would  not  affect  it.  It  would  affect 
it  less  than  10  percent. 

I  want  to  remind  the  committee  that 
we  are  escaping  the  resi>onsibility  of 
storing  these  commodities  if  we  are  not 
committed  to  a  support  price.  We  do  not 
know  how  long,  as  we  have  had  w^heat 
in  storage  for  5  years. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  yield  further.  I  want  to  say  this 
to  my  good  friend.  I  am  saying  that 
when  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cea^ies  to  be  a  reservoir  for  production  of 
crops  eligible  for  loan,  then  with  the 
potential  supply  of  corn,  with  the  poten- 
tial supply  of  feed  stocks,  with  the  poten- 
tial supply  of  wheat  that  is  going  to  be 
dumped  onto  this  poor  fellow  out  here, 
who  is  gatliering  his  eggs,  trying  to  raise 
his  hogs  and  milk  his  cows,  he  will  be 
in  a  most  serious  position. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
be  that  the  amendment  which  is  pro- 
posed sounds  atti-active  on  the  surface, 
but  T  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BAar- 
SHALL]  that  this  type  of  amendment 
would  in  the  long  nm  be  damaging,  not 
just  to  the  larger  operator,  but  to  the 
smaller  operator,  and  would  make  im- 
possible the  successful  operation  of  the 
program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  the  point  I  seem  to 
have  been  unable  to  get  over,  that  the 
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minute  you  put  these  big  operators  out 
from  under  the  program,  you  are  giving 
them  the  incentive  to  increase  produc- 
tion, world  without  end,  to  the  point  of 
getting  what  market  there  is.  This  mat- 
ter is  much  more  complex  than  to  make 
it  possible  to  write  the  legislation  on  this 
floor,  in  my  sincere  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Because  I  am  not 
a  farmer.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  ex- 
plain something  to  me.  If  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  would  not  the  large 
operator,  being  unable  to  get  a  loan, 
would  he  not  be  likely  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether  and.  therefore,  would  you 
not  have  less? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  that  would  be  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  would  happen. 
It  is  not  the  large  operator  who  would  go 
out  of  business,  but  it  would  be  the  small 
operator  who  would  face  financial  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seem  to  me  that  this 
is  one  of  those  amendments  that  has  a 
great  deal  of  superficial  attraction.     If 
we  were  writing  a  new  farm  bill,  many 
of  us  on  this  side  would  like  to  see  a 
family-farm-type   feature   of  this   sort 
added  to  our  farm  progrm.     But,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  grappling  with  a  tre- 
mendous  overstock   of   feed    grains   In 
corn  and  in  wheat  and  far  more  corn  is 
coming  next  year.     The  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  was  making 
so  well  needs  to  be  clearly  understood — 
that  the  recourse  loans  is  the  devise  by 
which  you  get  such  acceptance  as  you 
now  get  of  acreage  controls — and  grant- 
ing that  acreage  controls  are  inadequate 
and  I  wish  we  had  bushel  control — but. 
if  you  say  that  the  large  operator  is  not 
going  to  have  any  chance  to  use  these 
loans,  then  he  will  offer  to  sell  to  the 
CCC  price  and  he  will  come  in  a  half 
cent  or  a  cent  below  and  he  can  sell  all 
that  he  has.     This  is  what  happened 
with  potatoes  10  years  ago  and  he  will 
sell    his    crop   first.     More   than    that.  , 
since  he  no  longer  has  any  Federal  pro-  I 
gram  to  which  he  is  tied,  he  no  longer  - 
is  imder  any  obligation  to  produce  no 
more  than  a  guaranteed  amount  and 
since  he  has  a  support  price,  in  fact, 
only  a  cent  or  so  below  the  CCC  sup- 
port price,  he  can  sell  his  unlimited  pro- 
duction and  you  will  have  far  greater 
surpluses  than  you  have  today.     This 
is  the  kind  of  amendment  which  has 
great  superficial  appeal.    I  wish  I  could 
vote  for  the  principle  that  lies  behind 
it,  and  in  another  guise  I  think  I  could. 
But,  as  it  stands  here  this  afternoon, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  new  way  of  open- 
ing   another   dike    through    which    far 
more  surpluses  will  flood  the  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  big  corn  producer 
today  in  this  year  can  grow  unlimited 
amounts  of  corn,  and  the  fact  is  that  he 


might  be  paid  $1.09  or  $1.10  a  bushel  and 
never  conform  to  any  controL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman raises  a  question  about  the  farm 
program  that  the  Secretary  put  to  the 
com  farmers  and  the  com  alternatives 
which  were  given  to  them  were  of  so 
slight  value  that  any  corn  fanner  with 
reasonable  sense  would  choose  the  un- 
limited output.  We  are  going  to  have 
corn  coming  out  of  our  ears  as  a  result. 
The  exemption  of  the  operator  at  $50,000 
from  the  program  makes  no  difference  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  come 
from  a  State  where  we  produce  not  corn 
but  wheat  in  my  State  and  the  result 
would  be  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  said  it  would  be.  If  you 
want  to  get  us  in  the  same  boat  that  you 
are  in,  then  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  as  long  as  we  have  market- 
ing penalties  as  distinguished  from 
acreage  allotments,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  why  and  how  it  possibly 
could  be  a  great  increase  over  the  pres- 
ent production  of  wheat  under  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  ask  a  man  to  comply 
with  a  law  that  would  deny  him  the 
availability  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer my  colleague  from  Kansas  on  that 
question.  I  am  a  wheat  farmer  and 
produce  more  than  $50,000  normally  of 
wheat  per  year.  The  minute  they  put 
that  restriction  on  me,  certainly  I  will 
go  out  and  grow  more  barley  and  those 
crops  that  are  not  controlled  and  grow 
as  much  as  I  want,  and  I  will  produce 
more  grain  than  I  produce  at  present. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman's  alter- 
native to  diverting  acreage  to  other 
cereal  crops  would  not  be  any  different 
than  from  the  present  circumstances. 
The  gentleman  can  dp  that  now.  If  he 
does  not  like  the  acreage  allotment, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  gentle- 
man now  from  planting  the  other  crops 
"and  diverting  the  acreage. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  The  gentleman  is 
forgetting  that  the  support  price,  the 
loan  price,  has  created  an  imibrella  over 
your  cash  market,  and  certainly  the  cash 
market  is  a  lot  higher  than  the  support 
price. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  say.  Your  umbrella  is  still  going 
to  be  there.  If  the  big  fellow  puts  his 
production  on  the  open  market  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  it  is  not  going  to  depress  the 
open  market  because  it  is  the  support 
price  that  maintains  the  open  market. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  You  are  going  to 
have  more  grain  on  the  open  market 
than  we  presently  have. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Oh.  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  This.  I 
think,  is  the  key  point.  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  already  have  a  year  and  a  half  sup- 
ply and  if  the  gentleman's  motion  pre- 
vails in  place  of  having  a  chance  that 


we  expect  to  have  to  do  something  in 
respect  to  reducing  the  oversupply  of 
wheat,  this  is  a  device  to  increase  the 
oversupply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan^ias  I  Mr.  Aviry). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Avbby)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  62. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Avsky  and  Mr. 
Whitten. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  49, 
noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vaitix:  Pac« 
19.  line  17.  strike  out  the  period  and  Inaert 
"or  baaed  upon  Ita  reaaonable  market  value 
aa  agricultural  land,  whichever  la  laaa." 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  In  ' 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
expect  to  take  five  minutes  on  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  point  out  what  it 
does.  The  present  language  of  the  bill, 
line  12.  page  19.  the  section  dealing  with 
conservation  reserve,  reads  as  follows: 

No  part  of  these  funda  may  be  used  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  for  a  period  In  exceaa  of 
five  years  or  to  pay  annual  rentals  In  exoMa 
of  a  fair  rental  value  of  land  placed  under 
contract,  such  fair  rental  value  to  be  based 
on  the  actual  production  diverted  each 
year — 

I  Simply  add  this  language — 

or  based  upon  Its  reaaonable  market  value 
as  agricultural  land,  whichever  la  lesa. 

In  Other  words,  it  provides  an  option 
for  reaching  a  lesser  amoimt  than  is  pro- 
vided in  the  suggested  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  which  was  arrived  at 
after  long  and  extensive  deliberation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  amendment  and  the 
language  contained  therein  invites  what 
we  have  been  reading  about  in  the  last 
4  or  5  days.  I  wrote  the  language  last 
year,  trying  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do.  When  it  went  out  to  the 
county  committees  they  said,  "Pay  atten- 
tion to  land  values." 

I  agree  with  the  objective  of  the  gen- 
tleman, but  we  have  had  this  year's  ex- 
perience along  the  same  line,  and  it  re- 
sults in  Just  the  opposite  to  what  he  and 
what  I  want  to  see  done. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  VamikI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's 
desk,  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  section  405. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vamxk.:  On  page 
30,  lines  16  through  20,  strike  out  secUon  408. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sic.  408.  Except  to  provide  materials  re- 
quired in  or  Incident  to  research  or  experl- 
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mental  W'lrk  where  no  suitable  domestic 
product  Is  available,  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  twine  manufactured  from 
commodities  or  materials  produced  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  this  language  in  the 
bill  should  never  have  been  placed  in 
this  appropriation  bill  because  it 
amounts  U)  a  protective  tariff  measure 
for  the  cotton  and  twine  industry.  I 
think  it  siiould  be  deleted.  I  originally 
had  an  amendment  which  sought  to 
strike  out  section  404  that  I  thought  had 
no  place  in  this  bill.  I  have  reduced  the 
amendment  to  the  one  section,  and  I  urge 
that  tlie  bill  be  improved  by  striking  out 
section  405. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  this 
section  was  put  In  the  bill  before  my 
service  on  the  committee.  The  Federal 
Government  was  Involved  In  all  the 
problems  that  we  had  with  cotton  at 
that  time.  The  Government  was  buy- 
ing cotton  from  foreign  countries,  and 
at  that  time  it  was  felt  that  this  provi- 
sion should  be  inserted. 

The  committee  has  felt  that  it  should 
remain  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  that  It  should  go  out. 
However,  the  reasons  that  existed  for  in- 
serting it  originally  still  exist,  we  still 
have  our  problems.  This  is  basically  in 
line  with  the  question  that  was  raised 
about  using  American  automobiles.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  bad  to  use  American 
products,  and  that  is  what  It  would  re- 
quire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Va.vixI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
mit me  to  voice  my  strong  objection  to 
any  proposed  violation  of  the  principle 
of  equal  treatment  imder  the  law  of  all 
citizens.  And.  limitation  of  payments 
under  the  CCC  orderly  marketing  pro- 
grams, does  violence  to  that  principle. 
The  CCC  loan  program  Is  made  available 
to  farmers  who  grow  controlled  and  un- 
controlled crops.  It  differs  from  the 
voluntary  type  of  programs. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  pre- 
serve the  principle  of  fair  treatment  and 
that  we  do  not  destroy  the  orderly  mar- 
keting program  in  an  effort  to  penalize 
that  farmer  who.  by  virtue  of  hard  work 
and  success,  has  managed  to  enlarge  his 
holdings.  He  and  the  tenants  who  work 
for  him  are  entitled  to  the  same  treat- 
ment under  Federal  programs  as  any 
other. 

We  recognize  this  principle  under  our 
tariff  laws  which  are  equally  beneficial 
to  the  small  manufacturer  and  to  the 
large  Du  Pont-size  operation.  We  recog- 
nize this  under  the  principle  of  postal 
subsidy  which  is  the  same  for  the  large 
nationally-distributed  slick  paper  maga- 
zines as  for  the  small  rural  weekly  news- 
paper. There  is  no  statute  of  llmitatiiMi 
there. 

There  should  be  none  In  our  agricul- 
tural program. 

But.  although  principle  alone  Justifies 
this  stand — the  rule  of  reason  also  must 
prevail.    If  UinltaU(»is  are  imposed  oa 


the  larger  farm  operators  we  will  destroy 
the  orderly  mai^eting  Frocedures  for 
which  the  program  is  devis^  Unless 
we  can  adequately  handle  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  commodity  harvest,  then  the 
little  farmer  and  the  big  alike  will  lose 
all  benefit  of  the  program  which  permits 
him  to  be  protected  against  market  gluts 
at  harvest.  We  must  remember  that  20 
percent  of  the  farmers  grow  80  percent 
of  the  crops.  If  we  refuse  equal  treat- 
ment to  the  larger  farmers,  then  we  will 
expect  to  see  the  entire  system  of  mar- 
keting doomed  and  a  resultant  instabil- 
ity in  the  consumer  market. 

The  press  has  been  carrying  accounts 
recently  about  individuals  and  firms  who 
have  participated  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  program. 
Among  these  participants  were  some 
from  Arkansas  and  the  district  which  I 
am  privileged  to  .serve.  For  example,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  firm  known  as  J.  O. 
Adams  k  Son,  of  Hughes,  Ark.,  had  ob- 
tained a  CCC  loan  In  the  amount  of 
$420,343.70.  The  news  items  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Adams  firm  had  ob- 
tained a  subsidy  frwn  the  CCC.  or  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  That  is  a  misap- 
prehension that  ought  to  be  clarified.  I 
would  like  to  present  some  facts  with 
respect  to  these  transactions.  A  tele- 
gram was  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Charles  Adams,  which  reads: 

In  regard  to  the  recent  statements  that 
major  benefits  under  the  Government  price- 
support  program  have  gone  to  the  very  large 
corporate  operations.  I  give  you  below  the 
following  Information : 

On  cotton  pledged  for  the  loan  and  with- 
drawn with  dollar  amounts  Involved  on  the 
1057-58  operations  of  J.  O.  Adams  St  Son. 
Hiighes.  Ark.: 

Total  bales  pledged  to  the  loan,  3.024; 
gross  amount  $420,343.70. 

Total  bales  withdrawn  from  the  loan — of 
the  3.024  put  In— 2,708. 

The  amount  comes  to  the  sum  of  $385.- 
121.01. 

The  Interest  paid  by  J.  O.  Adanu  &  Son 
with  respect  to  that  cotton  was  $2371.82. 
The  total  left  In  the  loan  was  318  bales. 

So  almost  90  percent  of  the  cotton  had 
been  withdrau-n  by  Adams  L  Son  and 
sold.  Adams  &  Son  paid  the  carrying 
charges  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the 
transactions.  So  there  was  no  subsidy 
and  could  not  be  unless  some  of  this  cot- 
ton, after  title  passed  to  CCC  was  sub- 
sequently sold  by  the  Government  for 
less  than  it  cost  the  agency.  The  re- 
maining 318  bales  of  cotton  are  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  Adams  and  if 
Adams  wants  to  sell  that  cotton  it  could 
withdraw  the  balance  of  318  bales  before 
the  takeover  date  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  CCC  program  on  cotton,  as  well 
as  on  these  other  storable  commodities, 
is  a  program  that  means  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  that  commodity.  It  goes 
into  that  loan  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son. The  farmer  puts  it  in  there  during 
September.  October,  and  November,  and 
he  withdraws  it  from  the  loan  during  the 
lax  season,  January.  February,  or 
March.  So  It  is  a  great  protection  to 
the  little  fanner  as  well  as  to  the  big 
farmer,  because  the  big  farmer  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it  since  he  withdraws  it  from 
Circulation,  and,  therefore.  It  stabilizes 


the  price  at  a  time  when  the  crop  Is  mov- 
ing at  harvesttime. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  op- 
eration. The  Miller  Lumber  Co.,  at  Mar- 
ianna.  Ark.,  is  alleged  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  CCC  to  the  extent  of 
$319,000.  This  farming  operation  placed 
some  1,575  bales  of  cotton  in  the  COC 
program  for  the  purpose  of  orderly  mar- 
keting of  the  commodity  at  a  more  pro- 
pitious time.  Gf  this  amount,  all  but  one 
bale  was  redeemed  through  payment  of 
interest  and  carrying  charges,  and  sold 
out  of  the  loan.  There  was  only  one  bale 
left  of  the  Miller  Lumber  Co.  cotton  ac- 
cording to  the  information  furnished  by 
this  firm. 

The  Producers  Rice  Mill,  Inc.,  was  in 
the  program  for  $1,460,902.11.  That  is 
a  farmer-owned  cooperative  established 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  milling 
rice  of  the  members  of  the  cooperative. 
There  are  about  400  rice  farmers  who 
are  members  of  this  association.  That 
is  not  one  firm.  Four  hundred  farmers 
participated,  since  they  produced  the 
rice,  and  those  farmers  find  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  deliver  their  rice  to  the  mill 
for  handling  and  to  store  the  rice  at  the 
mill,  rather  than  take  it  back  for  storage 
on  the  farm.  This  rice,  delivered  by 
some  400  growers,  is  placed  in  the  loan 
for  orderly  marketing.  Mr.  H.  M.  Alder- 
son,  general  manager  of  the  cooperative, 
states  that  all  but  about  30  percent  of 
this  rice  has  been  sold  out  of  the  loan, 
with  pasonent  of  interest  and  carrying 
charges  made  to  the  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kn.DAY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Cwnmittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7175)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

•nie  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ICr.  Taber  moves  to  recommit  the  blU  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  report  the  same  back  forthwith 
wltb  the  following  amendment:  On  page  27. 
line  18,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  "Pro- 
vided, further.  That  no  fimds  appropriated 
in  this  section  shall  be  used  to  process  a 
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Commodity  Credit  loan  wblcta  in  In  excess  of 
$50,000." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  motion  to  rec<»nmlt. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed 
until  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Theresas  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  suid  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Masaachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  salutes  Isiael  on  her 
11th  anniversary. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
so  much  progress  been  made  by  a  new 
state  In  so  short  «  period,  or  under 
greater  dlfflculUes.  aues  have  been 
built:  lands  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation;  the  desert  has  been  made  to 
bloom;  industry  has  expanded:  the  pop- 
ulation has  been  trebled;  refuge  has 
been  given  to  the  oppressed:  and— of 
great  moment  to  the  free  world— the 
frontiers  of  democracy  have  been  ex- 
tended. 

Israel  is  a  potent  example  to  other 
recently  freed  peoples  seeking  to  lift 
their  standards  of  living,  of  rapid  prog- 
ress In  the  ways  of  freedom. 

Americans  rejoice  at  the  cordial  rela- 
tions existing  between  America  and 
Israel — relations  now  at  their  best. 
America  wishes  Israel  peace  so  that  she 
can  enjoy  continued  development  and 
prosperity,  and  remain  a  shining  beacon 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 


UNJUST    DISCRIMINATION    IN    EM- 
PLOYMENT  BECAUSE  OP  AGE  DE- 
STROYS   HUMAN     DIGNITY    AND 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objectloa 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  we  can  sincerely  and  honestly 
repeat  the  words  of  Emerson:  "We  do  not 
coimt  a  man's  years  until  he  has  nothing 
else  to  count." 

This  quotation  seems  to  touch  directly 
upon  a  problem  confronting  our  society 
today.  The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  we 
tend  to  count  a  man's  years  without  even 
considering  his  other  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics. Many  of  the  more  thought- 
ful persons  In  our  country  have  spoken 
out  sharply  against  this  narrow,  cruel, 
and  wasteful  attitude,  which  is  throw- 
ing many  of  our  middle-aged  and  older 
citizens  into  a  life  of  stagnation  and 
hopelessness.  Yet,  too  many  of  us  have 
continued  to  evaluate  a  man  by  his  years, 
thinking  not  of  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence that  these  years  have  brought  him. 
but  only  of  the  often  imagined  loss  of 
vigor  and  strength  which  arc  too  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  passage  of 
youth. 

It  is  essential,  I  believe,  that  Congress 
take  the  initiative  in  promoting  a  more 
rational  attitude  toward  our  aging  popu- 
lation. That  is  why  I  am  urging  passage 
of  my  bill.  H.R.  1180,  which  is  identical 
to  my  bill.  H.R.  11918  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, and  which  would  be  a  progressive 
step  in  eliminating  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  age. 

My  bill,  entitled  the  "National  Act 
Against  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment." would  eliminate  this  kind  of  dis- 
crimination for  all  our  country's  em- 
ployees to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by 
the  Constitution.  This  would  Include 
employees  Involved  In  all  Interstate  or 
international  commerce. 

Congress  cannot  determine  employ- 
ment policies  for  everyone.  By  passing 
this  bill  we  shaU  not  Immediately  solve 
the  job  problems  of  all  our  older  workers, 
but  we  shall  have  made  an  impressive 
start  and  demonstrated  our  firmness  of 
opinion  on  this  quesUon  by  taking  afnrm- 
atlve  action  Instead  of  merely  urging 
others  to  adopt  a  policy  which  we  are  not 
ready  to  follow  through  on  ourselves. 

There  Is  one  group  In  this  country 
which  I  know  la  working  hard  on  thla 
problem  facing  older  workers,  and  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  that  organi- 
zation at  this  time.  It  was  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  of  which  I  am  a  member 
that  supplied  the  inaplration  behind  the 
Introduction  of  my  bill.  Hil.  1180,  and 
other  similar  legislative  measures  on  the 
subject. 

The  "jobs  after  40"  campaign  launched 
in  1957  by  the  Grand  Aerie  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  embraced  the  en- 
tire Nation  under  the  sponsorship  of 
local  lodges  commonly  known  as  local 
aeries.  This  well-directed  grassroots 
movement  haa  contributed  greatly  to 
focusing  national  attention  on  the  de- 
termined effort  to  explode  the  myth  that 
older  workers  are  unreliable  and  should 
be  consigned  to  the  scrapheap  of  human 
wreckage. 

The  Eagles'  campaign,  headed  by 
Grand  Aerie  Program  Chairman  Judge 
Robert  Hansen,  earned  nationwide  ac- 
claim, being  enthuslaatlcally  received  aa 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  an  estimated 
1  million  signatures  were  obtained  on  pe- 
tlUona  circulated  by  local  Eagle  aeries 


foctialng  attention  on  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  the  plight  of  those  40 
years  of  age  or  over  seeking  employment. 
In  addition,  the  "jobs  after  40"  cam- 
paign elicited  warm  praise  from  out- 
standing leaders  in  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  circles. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  state  at  thla  point 
that  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  haa 
always  been  interested  in  vital  issues 
that  affect  the  American  home  and  fam- 
ily life  in  the  Nation. 

Through  ita  widespread  influence  In 
fraternal  circles  the  Eagles  championed 
America's  first  workmen's  compensation 
law  m  1908  and  the  first  mothers'  pen- 
sion law  In  1911,  to  be  followed  later  by 
its  advocacy  and  support  in  seeking  ap- 
proval of  the  old-age  p>ension  law  in 
1923,  and  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935. 
with  ita  subsequent  amendments  designed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  original 
law.  Finally,  the  pages  of  the  Eagles' 
magazine,  the  monthly  publication 
mailed  to  all  members,  haa  aince  its  in- 
ception devoted  a  large  portion  of  ita 
space  to  publicizing  the  need  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  Interest  in  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  American  wage  earners  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aa  a  member  of  the  Al- 
toona.  Pa..  Aerie  No.  286.  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles.  I  am  proud  of  the  many 
splendid  projects  sponsored  by  thla  great 
fraternal  organization,  and  especially  of 
the  fact  that  the  Eaglea  are  responsible 
to  a  marked  degree  for  the  IntroducUon 
of  legislation  such  aa  my  bill.  HA.  1180. 
which  if  enacted  would  crown  with  suc- 
cess the  "jobs  after  40"  program  so 
earnestly  advocated,  and  the  principle  of 
which  deserves  at  this  time  our  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Many  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  mlddlr-aged  worker,  with 
children  sUU  in  school  or  oollege.  and 
with  many  good,  productive  years  ahMUl 
of  him,  who  loses  his  Job  because  of  com- 
pany reortanlsatlon.  producUon  cut- 
backs, or  some  other  rvMon  beyond  his 
oontrol.  He  does  not  consider  retirement, 
not  only  because  he  needs  the  income, 
but  because  he  cannot  yet  conceive  of 
himself  as  too  old  and  decrepit  to  be 
able  to  contribute  something  to  society. 
I  venture  to  say  that  most  of  us  here, 
well  over  age  45  ourselves,  can  under- 
stand this  feeling. 

It  is  frightening  to  realize  that  thla 
man — and  there  are  many  thousands  in 
a  similar  position — Is  now  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  being  told  that  he  is 
"too  old  "  to  even  be  considered  for  a  job. 
His  previous  training,  experience,  and 
his  maturity  are  counted  as  nothing  next 
to  the  number  of  his  birthdays. 

It  la  my  beUef  that  the  right  to  em- 
ployment without  discrimination  based 
on  age  is  a  right  that  belongs  to  each  of 
us  and  should  be  guaranteed  by  law.  I 
believe  thla  not  only  because  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  but  becauae  any  other  pol- 
icy or  attitude  is  waateful  and  imprac- 
tical. 

Thla  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
older  workers  should  be  given  overall 
preference  in  hiring  when  the  situation 
doesn't  warrant  it.  Rather,  it  Is  the 
hope  that  employers  will  begin  to  evalu- 
ate their  applicants  on  the  basis  of  In- 
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dividual  characteristics  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  restrictive  age  limitations.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  too  many 
of  our  country's  employers  are  unwit- 
tingly hurting  themselves  by  imposing 
meaningless  age  barriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold,  hard  facts  will 
bear  me  out  on  this.  Many  objective 
studies  have  been  made  showing  that 
the  job  performance  of  older  workers  is 
often  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  that 
of  many  younger  workers.  Let  me  give 
you  one  of  the  major  conclusions  about 
older  workers  which  resulted  from  a  re- 
cent study.  The  experts  stated  categori- 
cally that  their  findings  showed  that  the 
values  of  workers  over  50  from  the  stand- 
point of  productivity  far  exceed  any 
drawbacks  of  physical  deterioration. 

On  the  question  of  productivity,  for  ex- 
ample, older  workers  often  show  up  even 
better  than  persons  many  years  younger. 
Studies  show  that  variations  in  output 
of  individuals  within  any  age  group  are 
very  great — greater,  in  fact,  than  differ- 
ences among  groups.  Productivity  can- 
not be  equalized  with  age  alone.  One 
expert  has  made  this  observation : 

"CerUinly."  he  says,  "older  men  are 
less  likely  to  accelerate  the  work  pace 
in  a  short  burst.  But  for  sustained  and 
steady  work  they  are  at  least  the  equal 
of  the  younger  men  and  women.  Having 
less  energy  to  waste,  they  tend  to  make 
more  efficient  utilization  of  their  time 
by  avoidance  of  waste  motion  and  better 
use  of  their  experience  by  developing  and 
using  eflScient  shortcuts." 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  argue  that 
an  inexperienced  worker  Is  better  than 
an  experienced  one.  An  older  person 
who  is  still  vigorous  and  healthy  is  al- 
most certain  to  acquire  a  mellowness  of 
Judgment  and  a  .rnse  of  dependability 
that  can  rarely  be  found  In  younger 
workers. 

A  recent  evsluatlon  of  the  overall  per- 
formance of  older  workers  showed  that 
they  rated  better  or  the  same  than 
younger  persons  on  extremely  vital  con- 
siderations for  management.  This  was 
overwhelmingly  true  on  such  questions 
aa  quality  of  workmanship,  attitude  to- 
ward job.  loyalty  to  company,  depend- 
ability, response  to  supervision,  and  over- 
all performance. 

These  workers  showed  up  just  as  well 
on  matters  of  attendance  and  illness. 
This  Included  evaluation  of  reports  on 
lateness,  turnover,  accidents,  frequency 
of  illness,  and  general  attendance.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  reasons  given  for 
discrimination  against  the  older  worker 
is  that  he  is  a  greater  accident  risk  than 
his  younger  counterpart.  Clearly,  if  an 
employer  has  had  this  in  mind  when 
establishing  age  limitations,  he  is  badly 
underrating  the  mature  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surveys  have  consistently 
upheld  the  position  of  older  workers,  in 
showing  that  they  almost  always  have 
accident  records  which  are  superior  to 
other  employeea.  The  International 
Labor  Organization,  for  example,  found 
in  one  of  Its  studies  some  years  ago  that 
there  was  a  progressive  decline  In  the 
frequency  of  accidents  per  1.000  man- 
years  worked,  with  Increasing  age.  In 
fact,  the  accident  frequency  for  ages  60 
and  over  was  less  than  half  that  for  ages 


20  to  29.  The  frequencies  for  ages  40  to 
49  were  less  than  three-fourths  of  those 
for  ages  20  to  34. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  no  employer 
is  going  to  suffer  because  an  older  em- 
ployee is  not  in  good  physical  condition. 
The  great  advances  in  medical  science 
have  reduced  the  argument  that  work- 
ers who  have  reached  middle  age  are  poor 
health  risks.  Out  of  a  group  of  unem- 
ployed older  workers  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor  found  that  four  out  of  five  were  in 
excellent  physical  condition,  certainly 
fully  capable  of  meeting  regular  produc- 
tion standards. 

Both  management  and  labor  can  bene- 
fit from  having  older  people  in  the  work- 
ing force.  They  have  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  yoiuiger  workers  simply 
cannot  duplicate.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion that  they  exert  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence on  labor  relations.  They  tend  to  be 
better  infoimed  and  have  more  mature 
judgment,  and  so  are  more  likely  to  act 
carefully  and  wisely  on  the  problems 
which  confront  them. 

One  observer  has  noted:  "With  one 
hand  society  does  everything  possible  to 
extend  the  life  of  man.  while  with  the 
other  it  writes  him  off  as  useless  because 
of  the  date  of  his  birth  certificate."  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize this  observation  as  a  reality  of 
our  society.  And  I.  for  one.  cannot 
understand  why  we  are  maintaining 
such  a  costly  and  absurd  struggle  with 
ourselves.  Our  older  workers  have  much 
to  contribute  If  we  will  only  let  them. 
To  discriminate  against  them  is  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  our  best  developed  minds 
and  hands. 

Thinking  of  the  plight  of  our  older 
workers.  I  am  tempted  to  recall  the 
words  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
creative  thinkers.  It  was  Michelangelo 
who  adopted  this  simple,  but  eloquent 
motto:  "I  am  sUll  learning."  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  remember  that  these 
words  apply  not  only  to  the  schoolboy, 
but  also  to  our  mature  men  and  women. 
The  ability  to  learn  Is  not  something 
we  automatically  lose  with  the  first  gray 
hair,  although  many  employers  seem  to 
think  this  is  true.  A  person  who  Is  hired 
at  age  45  is  still  perfectly  capable  of 
learning  a  new  Job,  while  still  drawing 
upon  his  experience  of  years  past. 

Our  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
many  other  groups,  is  conducting  an 
educational  campaign  against  imposing 
discriminatory  barriers  on  the  sole  basis 
of  age.  Such  campaigns  may  have  some 
slight  effect.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  are  not  going  to  solve  our 
problem  for  us. 

We  in  Congress  have  also  occasionally 
raised  our  voices  in  behalf  of  the  older 
worker.  Perhaps  our  words,  too,  may  be 
having  some  effect.  We  have  failed, 
however,  to  take  the  most  effective  step 
open  to  us,  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  Is  the  objective  which  I  am 
urging  you  to  consider  now.  My  bill, 
Hil.  1180,  would  do  what  I  believe  we 
would  all  like  to  do— enable  the  older 
woricer  to  contribute  to  his  own  and  the 
country's  well-being  through  regular  and 
efficient  employment  of  his  abilities. 


It  would  be  hazardous  to  delay  passage 
of  effective  legislation  on  this  issue  much 
longer.  The  problem  of  the  older 
woricer  is  a  growing  one.  and  one  which^ 
will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  com-"^ 
ing  years,  as  the  number  of  older  per- 
sons in  the  population  increases.  Fur- 
ther delay  will  only  mean  more  hardship, 
more  people  needing  governmental  as- 
sistance, and  more  waste  in  a  ];>eriod 
when  we  obviously  cannot  afford  it. 

Then  too,  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
cerned, as  we  certainly  should  be,  with 
other  problems  of  discrimination,  we 
might  examine  the  evils  which  accom- 
pany discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 
We  have  already  demonstrated  that 
problems  of  discrimination  are  not  un- 
touchable. We  can  make  progress 
against  thenL  The  fact  that  we  have 
long  erected  age  barriers  does  not  mean 
that  these  barriers  are  indestructible. 
We  can  and  must  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  cnmible  them. 

Businessmen  and  politicians  are  fre- 
quently thought  of  as  E>eople  who  make 
decisions  based  on  practical  considera- 
tions. The  facts  which  I  have  presented 
today  should  be  su£Bcient  to  convince 
realistic  persons  of  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  the  legislation  which  this 
"National  Act  Against  Discrimination  in 
Employment"  embodies.  But  there  is  a 
humanitarian  side  which  also  cannot  be 
forgotten.  We  owe  our  older  citizens 
some  consideration  for  what  they  have 
already  contributed  to  our  country.  We 
shall  have  fulfilled  our  obligation  to  them 
only  when  we  can  say,  in  the  words  of 
Browning : 

"Grow  old  along  with  met 
The  best  U  yet  to  be, 

Th«  iMt  of  Uf«,  for  which  the  first  was 
m*de." 

It  Is  my  ardent  hope  that  the  86th  Con- 
gress will  take  the  step  neoMMir  to  alle- 
viate the  position  of  this  growing  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  As  Just  and 
reasonable  men  and  women,  we  can  do 
no  less.       

TRANSFER  OF  SURPLUS  GOVERN- 
MENT EQUIPMENT  TO  8TATB 
FISH  AND  GAME  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  by  its  actions  on 
many  occasions  has  demonstrated  ita 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  conser- 
vation and  wise  use  of  natural  resources 
is  of  vital  importance  to  national  secu- 
rity and  public  welfare.  Existing  laws 
F>ermit  the  transfer  of  surplus  |>ersonal 
property  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
State  agencies  for  a  number  of  worth- 
while purposes.  Such  surplus  property 
transfers  are  not  now  possible,  however, 
for  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
correct  this  omission.    This  legislation 
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hM  bMn  r«qu«tt«d  by  tht  mtornatlonal 
AaaoolftUon  of  OMBt,  PUih  and  Conaer- 
▼«Uon  CommlMlontra  and  haa  b««n 
rMommtndtd  by  othtr  naUonal  oonatr* 
vftUon  onanlMttoM.  la  my  homt 
8UU.  tht  dlrtotor  of  tho  WlMontln 
ConMrvatlon  Department,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Volfft,  requeited  that  I  Introduce  luoh 
letlalatloa.    He  wrote  me  aa  follows: 

The  tranifwr  of  auoh  turpiua  Oovtrtuntnt 
tqulprntnt  to  tht  StatM  for  n«h  and  wild- 
Ufa  oonaarvatlon  oparatlona  would  ba  of 
tramandoua  ralua  and  wa  would  graatly  ap- 
praolata  your  introducing  tha  nacaaaary 
amendments  to  preaant  leglalatlon  author- 
Uing  auoh  tranafara  of  aurplua  proparty  by 
tha  Bvuraau  of  Sport  Plaharlaa  and  Wlldllfa. 

My  proposed  bill  would  simply  make 
possible  the  direct  transfer  of  equip- 
ment which  is  declared  surplus  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  but  Is  useful  to  the 
States  in  their  game  management  and 
conservation  education  programs.  Such 
transfers  would  be  made  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  lias  determined  that 
the  particular  surplus  property  available 
would  be  useful  and  desirable  for  the 
purposes  outlined  in  this  act.  The  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  directed  to  allocate 
such  property  on  the  basis  of  needs  and 
prospective  use  prior  to  the  transfer  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

A  resolution  requesting  this  legislation 
was  adopted  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game.  Pish,  and  Con-servation 
Commissioners  in  their  armual  meeting 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  September  12.  1958. 
I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  in  the  Rxcord: 

RxsoLunoN  IS — StniPLUs  Equipmxnt 

Whereas  the  U.S.  CJovernment  from  time 
to  time  advertlaes  aa  surplus  to  Its  needs 
certain  types  of  equipment  and  auppllea; 
and 

Whereas  State  game  and  fish  departments 
have  not  been  privileged  to  apply  for  such 
Items  to  use  In  developing  and  maintain- 
ing wildlife  conservation,  restoration  and 
educational  projacta  due  to  lagal  prohibi- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Game.  Fish,  and  Oonaarvatlon  Commissioners 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In  annual 
convention  on  September  12. 1958,  holda  that 
tha  fish  and  game  conservation  effort  is 
aqxial  in  importance  to  presently  approved 
uses  of  such  equipment:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Rtaolved,  That  tha  International  Associa- 
tion of  Oame,  Plah.  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners support  action  to  achieve  thla 
purpoae  and  that  thla  organisation  request 
leglalatlon  In  the  U.S.  Congraas  or  otharwlaa 
aaek  a  aolutlon  whereby  auch  equipment  can 
ba  mada  available  to  State  game  and  flah 
departmenta  to  uae  in  furthering  their  wlld- 
llfa conservation,  reatoratlon,  and  aduca- 
tlonal  objectlvaa. 


WASTE.  PRnXS.  AND  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE IN  AIR  FORCE  PLANS  FOR 
BONO  AIRBASE.  WIS. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  lentlemtn  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
shocked  to  dl8eoT«r,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  Strategic  Air  Command  plans 


and  aketehei  for  bulldlntt  at  R  I.  Bong 
Air  Force  Base  In  Racine  County,  Wla., 
that  these  plans  contain  Items  that  I 
eonaldtr  to  bt  WMteful  frUli  and  extrav- 
aimnot. 

"BllUona  for  defense  but  not  one  cent 
for  squash  courts."  is  the  slogan  that  X 
have  adopted  In  this  matter,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  adopt  It,  too. 

The  plans  for  Bong,  prepared  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  by  the  Leo  A. 
Z>aly  Co.  of  Omaha  show  such  things  as 
a  bowling  •\lley,  hi-fi  shops,  and  other 
hobby  shops,  a  huge  indoor  swimming 
pool,  and  such  other  fancy  appurte- 
nances as  a  massage  room,  steamroom, 
and  squash  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  Bong 
base  is  being  built  in  totally  the  wrong 
location,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  al- 
ready crowded  Milwaukee-Chicago  air 
complex,  is  bad  enough.  The  fact  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  $83  million  is  bad  enough. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  plans 
to  have  the  taxpayers  pay  for  such  ex- 
travagant faciUties— facilities  which  are 
available  the  year  round  a  few  miles 
away  In  Milwaukee.  Racine.  Kenosha, 
and  Chicago— is  almost  unbelievable. 

I  urge  the  Congress  right  now  to  put 
the  brakes  on  all  nonessential  spending 
at  Bong  Air  Force  Base. 

A  number  of  the  buildings  and  facil- 
ities In  the  SAC-Daly  plans  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  clear  waste  of  tax  dollars,  pos- 
sibly running  into  the  millions. 

I  am  i>articularly  concerned  over  the 
SAC-Daly  plans  for  a  community  center 
complex  at  Bong.  These  plans  in  which 
essential  and  wasteful  items  appear  to  be 
mixed  include: 

First.  Gymnasium  and  indoor  swim- 
mining  pool — gross  area  37.058  square 
feet:  Plans  show  the  swimming  pool — 
dimensions  about  64  by  85  feetr— with 
eight  racing  lanes  and  three  diving 
boards.  The  gymnasium  is  84  by  124 
feet.  Also  included  in  the  building,  be- 
sides men's  and  women's  showers,  locker 
rooms  and  toilets,  are  a  large  exercise 
room,  handball  court,  squash  court, 
massage  room,  and  steamroom. 

Second.  Theater,  bowling  alley,  and 
wprkshop— gross  area  19,803  square  feet: 
Plans  show  six  bowling  lanes,  with  lobby 
and  seats  for  spectators:  theater  seating 
764.  with  lobby,  stage,  and  dressing 
rooms:  workshop  section  48  feet  by  80 
feet.  Including  woodworking  room,  radio 
and  hl-fl  shop,  multipurpose  room,  and 
photography  shop. 

Third.  Community  service  building— 
gross  area  31,823  square  feet:  Plans  show 
post  exchange  facillUes.  retail  sales 
store,  snackbar,  maintenance  shop, 
warehouse,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning, 
concessions,  barbershop,  centnd  post 
office,  reading  room,  music  and  special 
activities  room.  Red  Cross  ofBce,  and 
some  eight  rooms  identified  as  class- 
rooms. 

Fourth.  Commissary  and  clothing  salee 
Store— gross  area  26.641  square  fett: 
Plaiu  show  a  buUdlng  140  feet  by  187 
feet  6  Inchea  containing  a  large  super- 
market complete  with  meat  preparation 
department,  copious  storage  apace  and 
wire  partition  enclosing  aenaltlve  Items, 


and  a  elothlng  store  with  alteratl^u 
room,  backup  storage,  and  warehouse. 

Basldea  this  community  center  eom- 
plex.  other  buUdlng  groupings  in  the 
plana  Include  an  Industrial  composite— 
principally  aircraft  shop  and  equipment 
areas:  dining  and  dormitory  compoalte: 
operations  and  administration  compos- 
ite, and  commercial  eomposlt»— mainte- 
nance and  supply. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
Leo  A.  Daly  Co.  have  tossed  In  just  about 
every  possible  convenience  that  might 
be  enjoyed  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
Bong  Air  Force  Base. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  SAC  and 
Daly  have  gone  overboard — far  over- 
board— in  some  of  their  planning.  While 
we  want  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Air  Force  to  have  reasonable  comfort 
and  adequate  facilities,  there  are  limits 
to  what  the  taxpayers  should  be  asked 
to  support  on  a  base  of  this  kind. 

If  Bong  were  being  built  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  great  desert,  or  atop  a  moun- 
tain, or  in  some  inaccessible  place  far 
from  civilized  centers,  these  grandiose 
plans  might  be  somewhat  Justifiable. 

But  Bong  Is  being  built  15  miles  from 
Racine  and  Kenosha,  20  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  40  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
within  shorter  distances  of  many  smaller 
cities  and  villages.  Most  Americans  will 
admit  that  all  these  are  rather  highly 
developed  centers  of  civilization. 

If  the  Air  Force  intends  to  confine  all 
Bong  personnel  to  the  base  all  the  time. 
I  will  withdraw  my  complaint.  But  I 
am  sure  the  Air  Force  does  not,  since  one 
reason  for  the  selection  of  the  Bong  site 
was  its  proximity  to  Milwaukee.  Chi- 
cago, Racine,  and  Kenosha,  with  their 
places  of  entertainment,  their  theaters. 
and  restaurants,  their  country  clubs,  and 
beache.s.  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

E>oes  Bong  Air  Force  Baae  really  need 
a  huge  indoor  swimming  pool?  All  sum- 
mer and  much  of  spring  and  fall  Lake 
Michigan  and  scores  of  beautiful  inland 
lakes  are  available  and  usable  a  few 
miles  away.  All  year  long  Indoor  swim- 
ming pools  are  available  at  such  places 
as  Y  M.C.A.'s  in  the  nearby  cities,  not  to 
mention  school  pools  and  similar  facili- 
ties. Has  the  Air  Force  bothered  to  In- 
vestigate whether  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  uae  these  facilities,  at  con- 
siderably leas  coat  than  building  aikd 
maintaifilng  Its  own? 

Much  the  same  questions  apply  to  the 
elaborate  gym-exercise  room-steam 
room-massage  headquarters.  Certainly 
the  taxpayers  need  not  supply  all  these 
extravagant  facilities  which  only  a  few 
would  or  could  use,  particularly  when 
the  same  facUiUes  are  available  a  few 
miles  away  for  those  who  want  them 
badly.  I  know  some  clubs  In  Milwaukee 
that  would  be  glad  to  extend  their 
facilities  to  Air  Force  personnel. 

A  base  theater  used  as  a  multipurpose 
auditorium  is  probably  justifiable.  But 
the  hobby  shop  attached  to  It  seems 
highly  questionable,  and  the  bowling 
alley  Is  cerUlnly  a  frtll  that  can  be  done 
without.  In  the  Milwaukee  area  alone 
there  are  more  than  100  bowllBf  attab* 
Uahments,  for  example. 

Of  course  the  base  requlrei  the  usual 
poat  exchange  faoUlUea.    But  to  con« 
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struct  an  education  center  seemi  an  ex- 
travagant undertaking.  Agam  I  point 
out  that  the  very  kind  of  adult  education 
claasea  which  I  aasume  are  planned  for 
this  center  art  available  regularly  at  suoh 
ouUtandlng  educational  institutions  aa 
Marquette  University,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  Milwaukee,  unlveralty  ex- 
tension centers  in  Racine  and  Kenoaha. 
and  vocational  schools  in  all  three  cities. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Air  Force 
could  buy  and  operate — or  contract  for— 
buses  ruxming  regularly  to  the  nearby 
cities,  enabling  Bong  personnel  to  enjoy 
the  same  activities  shown  in  the  SAC- 
Daly  plans,  at  far  less  expense  than  con- 
structing, maintaining  and  operating  the 
facillUes  itself. 

As  for  the  commissary  and  clothing 
store,  these  are  customary  and  necessary, 
but  I  question  whether  the  extensive  lay- 
out shown  in  these  plans  is  a  real  re- 
quirement. 

Frankly  I  cannot  judge  whether  the 
Items  in  the  other  composites  are  all 
essential.  I  can  only  suggest  that,  if 
the  community  center  plans  are  any  ex- 
ample, there  may  well  be  frills  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  other  buildings. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  I  have 
seen.  Bong  Air  Force  Base  is  scheduled 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  $83,464,000.  Any 
reduction  we  can  make  in  that  huge 
budget  item  will  be  welcome. 

While  construction  of  the  Bong  air- 
field is  under  way.  construction  fortu- 
nately has  not  beg\m  on  any  of  the 
buildings  shown  in  the  SAC-Daly  plans. 
Coogress  therefore  has  the  opportunity— 
and  clearly  has  the  responsibility— to  see 
that  every  nonessential  item  is  removed 
from  these  plans  right  inow. 


POTOMAC  POLLUTION 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coni^ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
Und? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
achieve  a  desperately  needed  acceler- 
ated cleanup  of  the  Potomac  River. 

The  Potomac  River  is  one  of  our  mait 
famous,  one  of  our  most  scenic,  and  one 
of  our  most  Important  rivers.  It  is.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  most  polluted,  one 
of  the  most  neglected,  and  one  of  the 
least  developed.  It  is  rapidly  Ailing  with 
silt;  It  is  Inadequately  controlled  at 
floodtide  and  lacks  suitable  wildlife  and 
recreational  facilities. 

A  conference  held  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Act 
in  1958  concluded  that  the  major  source 
of  pollution  in  the  metropolitan  area  Is 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  determined 
that  remedial  action  to  control  storm 
water  overflows  should  be  completed  by 
1966. 

My  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  after 
numerous  conferences  with  all  Inter- 
ested officials.  It  is  my  belief  that  It 
represents  a  realistic,  straightforward 
approach  to  a  problem  that  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress.  Delay  and  pro- 
crastination have  met  past  attempts  to 


aolve  the  problems  created  by  the  Na- 
Uon's  dlrUest  river.  Delay  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  The  prompt  enactment  of 
my  bill,  while  not  a  cure-all,  will  rtpra- 
Mnt  a  great  ittp  forward. 


POTOMAC  POLLUTION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  it  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
9.  1956.  the  Congress  established  a  Fed- 
eral antipollution  policy  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  public  health.  The  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Invested  author- 
ity in  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  to  render  a  citation  against  a  mu- 
nicipality or  State  for  causing  the  pol- 
lution of  an  interstate  river.  Likewise, 
one  State  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  injunctive  action 
against  an  offending  State  to  abate  a 
polluted  condition.  These  strong  en- 
forcement provisions  provide  teeth  for 
the  congressional  antipollution  policy. 

In  February  1958  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral found  that  the  Potomac  River  is 
polluted  in  the  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area.  The  pollution  is  caused  by 
the  inadequate  and  antiquated  sewage 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Only  the  Congress  as  the  foster  father 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  can  provide 
the  means  to  abate  this  nuisance.  To 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  build  the 
plan  C  interceptor  that  will  trap  raw 
sewage  for  primary  and  secondary  treat- 
ment. I  have  introduced  a  bill  today, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Lankforo, 
Mr.  BROYHn.L,  and  Mr.  Blatnix.  The 
urgent  need  for  this  facility,  not  to  men- 
tion the  requirement  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  comply  with  the  Congress' 
own  policy  expressed  In  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  recommends  early 
and  favorable  action  by  this  House  on 
this  blU.      

POTOMAC  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956  which  I  mtroduced.  pollution 
of  interstate  waters  is  subject  to  abate- 
ment In  accordance  with  a  specific  pro- 
cedure set  forth  in  that  Act.  There  are 
three  major  steps  to  the  enforcement 
procedure:  First,  the  calling  of  a  con- 
ference; second,  holding  a  public  hear- 
ing :  and  third.  Federal  court  action.  It 
is  expected  that  most  cases  will  be  solved 
at  the  conference  stage. 

As  the  Potomac  River  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  obviously  has  been 
so  polluted  an  Interstate  stream  It  was 
not  surprising  to  me  that  one  of  the 
first  Federal  enforcement  actions  was 
directed  against  the  Potomac.   At  a  con- 


ference held  in  1987  under  the  provislona 
of  the  Federal  Act  It  was  concluded  that 
until  the  Potomac  River  reachea  tha 
Washington  metropolitan  area  It  Is  a 
relatively  clean  stream,  PoUutlon 
caused  by  dlschantes  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  contribute  slgnlfl- 
oantlyto: 

First.  Increased  concentration  of  con- 
form organisms  associated  with  human 
disease  which  constitute  a  health  haz- 
ard to  recreational  and  commercial 
users  of  the  river: 

Second.  Deterioration  of  the  water 
quality  to  the  extent  that  severe  sight 
and  odor  nuisances  have  been  created— 
due  to  floating  solids  and  sludge  de-/ 
posits— resulting  in  serious  impairment 
of  the  river  as  a  residential,  sight-seeing, 
and  recreational  area:  and 

Third.  Impairment  of  water  quality 
so  as  to  render  the  river  unsuitable  for 
game  fish  habitation. 

A  second  session  of  the  conference  was 
held  in  1958  which  established  a  time 
schedule  for  remedial  action.  The  major 
source  of  pollution  in  the  metropolitan 
area  is  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
remedial  action  contemplated  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  twofold:  First, 
the  improvement  of  the  Blue  Plains 
plant  to  treat  adequately  liquid  wastes; 
and  secondly,  the  control  of  storm  water 
overflows  which  are  creating  nuisance 
conditions. 

Improvements  to  the  Blue  Plains  plant 
have  already  been  completed  and  should 
be  in  operation  now. 

The  conferees  also  determined  that 
remedial  action  to  control  storm  water 
overflows  should  be  completed  by  1966. 
While  a  modest  beginning  is  being  made, 
appropriation  authorizations  have  not 
been  sought  which  will  result  in  the 
meeting  of  this  time  schedule.  Storm 
water  overflows  are  the  major  cause  of 
nuisance  conditions  along  the  Potomac. 
A  June  1957  report  of  the  Potomac  River 
commented  on  this  situation  as  follows: 

The  several  areaa  of  nuisance  constltuta 
tha  major  factor  that  has  focused  the  pub- 
lic's attention  on  the  pollution  problem,  and 
has  engendered  such  an  Insistent  demand 
for  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  River.  The 
floating  sewage  solids  affront  the  sight,  and 
the  sewage  sludge  depoaita  cause  odors  of- 
fensive to  the  sense  of  smeU.  There  ara 
literally  thousands  who  oan  attest  to  the 
fact  that  these  localised  nuisances  have 
caused  sections  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  to  be  extremely  objectionable. 
Equally  certain  Is  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
what  sewage  treatment  Is  provided  at  exist- 
ing plant  sltea,  tha  public  will  not  accept  the 
Potomac  aa  a  clean  river  untU  tha  raw  aaw- 
age  overflow  nuisances  are  eliminated. 

The  bill  the  gentlemen  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  are  Introducing  today 
will  authorise  the  appropriation  of  $75 
million  to  permit  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  construct  needed  facilities  to  con- 
trol storm  water  overflows.  These  fa- 
cilities will  also  be  designed  to  service 
nearby  areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
When  the  local  jturlsdlctlons  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  make  use  of  these 
facilities  these  jurisdictions  will  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  for  such  use.  Such  funds  will 
then  be  used  by  the  District  in  its  sew- 
age  works   fund   for   the   construction 
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operation,  and  maintenance  of  sewage 
collection,  treatment,  and  disposal.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  them  in  this  bi- 
partisan. Joint  effort  to  clean  up  the 
Potomac  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  improvements  to  the  Blue  Plains 
plant  will  for  the  first  time  in  this  cen- 
tury result  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  In  the  Potomac 
River.  We  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
substanUally  reduce  poUuUon  in  this 
river  and  finish  the  Job  by  making  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  faculties  to 
control  storm  water  overflow.  Only 
when  this  la  done  will  the  river  be  able 
to  be  ueed  without  being  a  health  haaard 
and  without  severe  sight  and  odor 
nuUAncM  b«lnf  tnoountertd. 


POTOMAC  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaktr.  X  ask 
un*nimoua  eonient  to  txttnd  my  re- 
mark! at  this  point  tn  the  Ricord, 

Tht  BPIAKSR.  Is  there  obJtoUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Virginia^ 

Thtrt  WM  no  objMtlon. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  Join  with  my  disUn- 
guished  colleagues  the  gentlemen  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  LANxrono  and  Mr.  Foley  I 
In  sponsoring  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  waste 
disposal  facillUes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reduce  the  poUuUon  of  the 
Potomac  River  from  storm  water  over- 
fiows. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  pollution 
problem  Is  by  far  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal today.  We  have  often  referred  to 
the  Potomac  River  that  flows  by  the  Na- 
Uon's  Capital  as  the  beauUful  Potomac 
and.  In  fact,  ihtvt  are  many  hlstoiioal 
references  as  to  why  this  area  was 
•elected  as  the  NaUon's  CaplUl.  the  most 
prominent  reference  of  which  was  the 
h«auty  of  the  Potomac  Rivtr.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  argument,  there- 
fore, but  what  tha  Potomac  River  was 
and  sun  U  a  major  factor  in  the  scenic 
Ututy  of  our  National  Capital. 

to  recent  years,  however,  the  Increased 
poUuUon  of  the  Potomac  River  la  rapidly 

f*'i!^J?*!»^-«*"«<*  btauttful  Potomac 
In  tht  Wathlnt ton  arta  to  bMomt  what 
eould  be  approprlaUly  referred  to  as  an 
InUrnaUonal  cesspool.  It  most  oerUlnly 
labecomtniadlaffraotfulsituaUon.  Not 
only  art  wt  loting  tht  rtcrtaUonal  btnt- 
nts  that  the  Potomac  could  provide  but. 
on  the  contrary,  it  U  rapidly  becoming  a 
haiard  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Ptople  of  the  area. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  posi- 
tive and  prompt  acUon  be  taken  forth- 
with not  only  to  stop  the  further  pollu- 
tion of  the  Potomac  but  to  clean  it  up  and 
restore  it  to  its  natural  beauty  and  usage 
as  a  recreational  facility. 

The  bill  that  Congressmen  Lankford 
and  Foley  and  I  have  introduced  today 
Is  a  major  step  In  that  direction.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  assist 
In  this  matter  as  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  the  beauty,  health,  and 
welfare  of  our  NaUon's  Capital  is  pri- 
marily a  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 


DECISIVE  ACTION  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing March  of  last  year,  Subcommittee 
No.  S  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  a  series  of  hearings  respect- 
ing the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
American   Society   of  Composers,   Au- 
thors, and  Publishers.    At  these  hear- 
ings, detailed  evidence  was  developed  In- 
dicating that  the  amalltr  oompoMn  and 
publishers  could  not  bt  txpteted  to  re- 
main   In    business    unless    Important 
changes  were  made  In  aome  of  ASCAP'i 
policies  and  procedures.    Apparviuly  tht 
Department  of  JuaUot  ahartd  thia  vltw 
because  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  it  began  conferring 
with  ASCAP's  attorneys  with  the  view  In 
mind  of  reaching  agreement  upon  a  new 
consent  decree  that  would  remedy  the 
sltuaUon.    The   Department  of  JusUce 
had  obtained  such  a  decree  B  years  ago. 
but  the  hearings  held  last  year  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee  demonstrated 
the  need  for  its  revision. 

The  Department  of  JusUce  has  been 
attempting—for  one  year— to  make  a  de- 
cision respecting  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
recUve  acUon  that  it  should  Uke.  At 
various  times  during  this  past  year.  I 
was  given  to  undersUnd  that  this  deci- 
ilon  was  Imminent.  Such  reports 
reached  me  In  September  1858.  In  Octo- 
ber 1858,  and  again  in  Januai-y  1859. 
The  same  report  reached  me  again  Just 
last  week. 

Of  course,  X  am  in  no  posiUon  to  know 
whether  the  Department  of  JusUce  will 
act  on  this  matUr  within  Uie  next  few 
days  or  whether  It  will  require  another 
full  year  to  make  up  lu  mind,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  continued  existence  of  sev- 
eral thousand  smaU  bualneu  members  of 
tht  industry  li  at  lUkt.  For  that  rea- 
son. X  have  felt  obligated,  as  chairman  of 
the  Small  Buslneaa  Suboommlttee  that 
held  tht  htaringa.  to  makt  thU  report  to 
tht  Mtmbtn  of  tht  Houst. 

At  this  time  I  prefer  to  withhold  any 
further  comment,  but  at  the  same  time, 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  a  oomprehen- 
«lvt  and  dttalltd  rtport  oonctrning  this 
enUrt  matUr  will  be  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  at  a  later  date.  I 
trust  that  the  AnUtrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  taken 
decisive  acUon  by  the  end  of  this  month. 


NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  AIR 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  i)olnt  in  the 
Racoai). 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  view  with  alarm  trends  evi- 


dent today  in  our  country  to  exchange 
dreams  and  unreallUee  sold  by  Madison 
Avenue  tactics  for  the  hard  facts  of  to- 
day's reallUes.  Specifically,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  readiness  of  many 
people  to  scrap  the  only  operaUonal 
land-based  air-defense  missUes  we  have 
in  our  arsenal— the  Army's  Nike  family 
of  air  defense  weapons— for  an  unproven 
weapon.  Bomarc.  which  is  not  yet  In  the 
U.S.  arsenal.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Bomarc  is  sUU  in  the  development  and 
test  phase  and  is  undergoing  the  most 
unsuccessful  series  of  testa  any  air  df 
fenae  missile  has  ever  undertone.  Bo« 
marc  was  orlslnally  scheduled  to  be  op- 
eraUonal tn  1868  and  has  now  slipped  4 
yeai*8.  It  la  obaoltaoent  now  and  will  bt 
obsolete  m  a  few  ytara. 

When  and  If  ■omare  achlevee  lU  spee- 
tfled  performanet,  It  will  sUU  reuin 
tht  limlUUon  of  an  Inttrctptor-typt 
wtapon.  xu  dependtnot  upon  Bagt 
win  deortaat  Its  ability  to  Inttrtept  an 
enemy  plane  from  the  often  quoted  400 
mile  range  to  something  on  the  order  of 
one>fourth  that  ranRr.  And  In  our  pur- 
suit of  this  dream  we  havt  iptnt  over 
la  blUlon. 

This  Is  more  money  than  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  enure  NIke-Herculot 
which  is  now  deployed  and  defending 
crlUcal  targets  throughout  the  country 
and  overseas.  Nike-Rereulee,  the  second 
generaUon  of  the  Nike  air  defense  weap- 
ons. Is  the  moat  lethal  and  most  ad- 
vanced air  defense  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  our  forces  today.  In  addlUon  to  Its 
proven  reliability,  accuracy,  and  lethal- 
ity. Its  growth  potential  Is  unrivaled 
and  has  been  proven  beyond  quesUon. 
The  next  generaUon  of  Nike  mlsailev- 
the  Nlke-Zeus  la  In  the  hardware  devel- 
opment stage.  Dtapitt  ntwapaper  ad- 
vertlsemenU  claiming  an  anUballUUo 
missile  capability  for  Bomarc.  InvesUga- 
Uon  has  revealed  that  these  claims  art 
foundleaa  and  that  only  Nlkt-Seua  la 
under  dtvtlopntnt  for  thla  purpott. 

X  think  we  must  all  bear  In  mind  that 
wt  are  facing  a  real,  not  a  mythltal. 
enemy.  We  must  be  prtpartd  to  atel 
htm  with  real  weapons.  What  dots  tht 
record  show? 

The  first  suooeaaful  Intorotpt  of  an 
aircraft  by  a  guldtd  mlaaUt  wag  athltvtd 
by  NUtt  on  Novembtr  87.  IMl^tht  ytar 
Bomarc  was  iniUatad.  Thla  mlaalle  waa 
fired  at  an  aerial  target  flying  at  about 
18  mUea  range.  SS.OOO  /ttt  altiUidt,  and 
300  mllta  ptr  hour. 

In  Dtoember  1088  tht  U.S.  Amy  Air 
Dafenat  Command  placed  the  first  op- 
eraUonal aurf ace- to-air  mlstUt  ayalaM 
onallt  in  the  continental  UA  air  de- 
fenses. This  unit,  a  Nike-AJax  battaUon. 
was  deployed  in  the  Washington-BalU- 
more  defenses.  In  that  same  year  the 
Army  started  work  on  the  OK>re  effeeUve 
Nike-Hercules. 

In  November  1088  Nlke-Rercules 
achieved  the  first  free  world  intercept 
of  a  very  high  altitude  supersonic  target 
missile  by  destroying  a  supersonic  target 
missile  traveling  faster  than  1.800  mllea 
per  hour  at  an  alUtude  greater  than 
60.000  feet 

In  December  1956  Nike-Herculea  suc- 
cessfully intercepted  a  supersonic  target 
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missile  traveling  over  2.000  miles  per 
hour  14  miles  above  the  earth. 

On  November  8,  1958.  a  Nike-Hercules 
successfully  intercepted  a  rocket- 
launched  parachute  target  at  an  alUtude 
over  100,000  feet 

These  tests  have  proven  the  Nike- 
Hercules  capability  to  engage  any  known 
manned  bomber  or  cruise-type  aerody- 
namically  supported  missiles,  such  as 
Hound  Dog. 

The  fact  that  air-to-surfaee  cruise- 
type  missiles  can  be  launched  beyond  tht 
range  of  Nike  dtf  tntto  In  no  way  rtduott 
the  efftcUvtntaa  of  thtat  dtftnata  alnot 
Hercules  ean  In  faet  destroy  the  incom- 
ing missile  before  It  reaches  tht  targtt 

Thtat  art  HerculN  facta. 

X  challenge  tht  Bomarc  **aalttmtn"  to 
state  for  the  record  the  Bomarc  fact»— 
not  ftoUon.  Afttr  f  ytara  In  dtvtlop- 
mtnt  and  with  tht  txptndlturt  of  81 
blUlon.  it  knooktd  down  a  B-IT,  aomt- 
thtni  that  Nlkt^AJax  Am  accompliahed 
•  ytara  btfort.  and  now  afUr  almott  0 
ytart  In  dtvtiopment  and  with  tht  tx- 
ptndlturt or  82  billion.  It  has  intermlt- 
tentlr  had  a  few  succesaea  against  sub- 
aonle  targeU  only—eomethlng  that 
Nlke>AJax  and  Hercules  have  done  over 
2.000  timea  in  actual  firings,  starting  8 
yeani  before. 

m  closing.  X  consider  an  adequate  air 
defense  an  Integral  part  of  our  retalia- 
tory force.  I  believe  that  the  ability  to 
counter  effectively  a  sneak  attack  servtt 
to  dotei-  such  an  attack.  X  believe  we 
must  have  real  weapons  and  have  them 
on  time.  X  do  not  believe  we  should 
thlnl(  of  replacing  an  effecUve  weapon  in 
belnir  with  a  paper  wtapon.  Finally.  X 
believe  that  NIke-Hereules  provldea  a 
max  mum  Increment  of  protection  for  a 
minimum  expenditure  not  only  of  funds 
but  also  of  training  effort. 


THE  REIQN  IN  SPAIN  IS  MOSTLY  ON 
TUB  WANS 

Mr  PORTBR.  Mr  Sptaktr.  X  atk 
unanimous  content  to  extend  my  rt- 
marki  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoat  and 
Include  txtrantoui  matUr. 

The  SPEAKER,  to  thtrt  objecUoa  to 
the  requeel  of  Iht  genUeman  from 
Ortion? 

TiMft  iiMM  objeeUon. 

Mr.  FORTBI.  Mr,  Sptaktr,  our  poll- 
cits  toward  Spain  nttd  to  be  changed  to 
refitct  aocurattly  this  NaUon's  dttptat 
tradlUona  of  frttdom.  Thtit  ehangti 
had  biattr  ooma  whllt  thtrt  la  ttUl  tlmt 
to  dtmonatratt  to  tht  Bpanlah  ptopit  wt 
are  not  Just  fair-weather  frtenda 

I^t  lis  consider  Cuba,  a  Bpanlsh-sptak- 
tng  naUon  off  our  shores.  We  treated 
Batista  with  the  cordiality  we  now  accord 
Franco.  Tht  revoluUon  came  and  In  a 
country  where  there  was  no  anU-Amerl- 
canism.  we  now  find  a  substantial  amount 
of  it. 

Franco  Is  a  dictator.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower In  January  recommended,  and  the 
President  endorsed,  that  we  treat  dic- 
tatorships In  Latin  America  with  cold 
fornuOity.  But  treat  democracies  with 
warm  friendship.  Why  confine  such  a 
natural  and  patently  correct  policy  to 
Latin  America? 

Our  able  colleague,  Armistiai)  BtLVwtt, 
of  Alabiuna.  who  is  chairman  of  the  In- 
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ter- American  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  Just  pre- 
sented a  unanimous  report  from  his  com- 
mittee which  recognizes  that  U.S.  policy 
coddled  dictators  in  LaUn  America,  and 
that  this  policy  was  wrong  and  should  be 
altered. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  Spain. 

In  a  report  I  made  to  the  House  on 
March  12,  1858,  X  documented  in  detail 
the  evidence  for  these  10  proposlUons 
about  Spain: 

First.  Franco  was  morally  and  ac- 
tually on  the  Axis  aide  in  World  War  n. 

Second.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  John  DavU  Lodge,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Milton  Klatnhowtr's  recant  rtcommtnda- 
tlon  which  tht  Prtaldtnt  tndorstd.  pub- 
licly advoeatta  an  abraao— embrace— for 
Spain  from  the  United  SUtes, 

Third.  Even  though  our  aid  to  Franco 
Spain  now  amounts  to  almost  82  bUllon, 
Franco's  policy  has  bttn  to  hidt  tht  tx- 
ttnt  and  importance  of  this  aid.  Ht 
claims  that  current  Spanish  InflaUon  la 
cauatd  by  th ^  consUucUon  of  American 

Fourth.  U.8.  toonomic  aid  has  not 
helped  solve  the  country's  economic  prob- 
lems but  has  merely  permitted  the  Oov- 
emment  to  avoid  facing  them. 

I^fth.  Spaniards  persist  In  smuggling 
large  sums  out  of  the  country,  hedging 
against  both  inflation  and  the  fall  of 
Franco. 

Sixth.  The  Spanish  Government  has 
been  selling  at  a  big  profit  cotton  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  under 
the  surplus  agricultural  disposal  pro- 
gram. 

Seventh.  Wt  havt  no  binding  assur- 
ances that  we  will  be  able  to  use  our 
military  InstallaUons  on  Spanish  soil  In 
caatof  war. 

Eighth.  Tht  ptoi^t  of  Spain  do  not 
Ukt  us  bteauat  thty  btlltvt  ua  rtaponsl- 
ble  m  large  part  for  their  bad  economic 
altuaUon  and  becauae  wt  apptar  to  bt 
elottly  idenUfltd  with  Franco. 

Ninth.  Tht  U.S.  mtasagt  of  fi^ecdom 
and  dtmooraey  la  not  reaching  tht  Span- 
ishptoplt, 

Ttnth,  Oommunlat  support  irowt  un- 
dtr  nmneo. 

In  tht  88th  Congress  we  approved, 
although  many  were  not  awart  whtn  It 
waa  dont  on  thla  ildt,  an  Invitation  to 
Spain  to  bt  a  mtmbtr  of  NATO.  Tht 
proposal  has  again  been  filed  in  the  form 
of  a  Joint  rtaolutlon.  I  hopt  if  It  rtaohtt 
the  fioor  It  wUl  bt  toundly  dtftatad. 

Mr.  Sptaktr.  if  authorttaUvt  rtctnt 
tvldenct  la  required  as  to  the  need  for  a 
change  in  our  policies  toward  Spain,  I 
refer  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  Em- 
met John  Hughea  In  the  May  1858  issue 
of  Esquire,  the  text  of  which  I  am  includ- 
ing hereafter  under  unanimous  corisent. 

Mr.  Hughes  Is  chief  of  the  foreign  cor- 
respondents for  Time  and  Life.  He  was 
press  attach^  in  Madrid  for  4  srears  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  He  waa  a  speech 
writer  for  President  Elsenhower  in  both 
campaigns  and  in  1953  served  on  the 
President's  personal  staff. 

His  arUcle  tells  of  Franco's  double- 
dealing  and  our  gullibility. 

His  arUcle  shows  the  need  for  a  chanse 
in  our  policy  toward  Franco. 

The  anU-Franco  Ude  is  swelling  and 
U.S.  diplomacy  continues  its  siesta. 


Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Hughes'  arUcle, 
"Spain's  Coming  Ordeal": 
Spazm's  Comimc  OeosAi. — Aa  tub  Aim-FaAMCO 

TZDB  SWZULS.  U£.  DXFLOUACT  COilTlWU—  ITS 
BiaVTA 

(By  Bmmst  John  Rughas) 

"O  Spain,  how  thou  art  the  mbm  into 
whatKMvtr  part  of  thy  history  oa>  may  look. 
And  th«r«  la  no  dlaguiae  to  eovsr  thee,  no 
mask  to  hide  thy  (aoe  *  *  *  for  wherever 
thou  appeareat.  thou  art  reoognlaad  at  once 
tram  a  hundred  mUea  away— oaa-haU  of 
thy  faoa  ftaata,  tha  other  lUnry:  on* 
hand  bearing  laurels,  and  the  other  aorateh- 
ing  thy  leprous  sores." 

— OaldCs:  ^tsodios  Maetonalae. 

ror  a  deoade  now  in  thU  divided  world, 
both  Wesiem  ptMey  and  VM.  dtpMMMcy  dis- 
played, toe  (ffttn,  one  olassle  mark,  one 
uhrenle  weakness.  This  has  been— with 
many  a  ertsia,  In  many  a  nation— to  Has  %e 
meet  each  oeeaslon  only  when  the  ehanee  or 
ehalleaie  Is  suflkelenUy  lest  to  prevent  Its 
being  surely  won.  and  thus  to  snaleh  delay 
from  the  Jaws  el  defeat.  Thla  la  iroubllagly 
true  In  Ipaln  today,  where  UA  dteloasaey 
la  enjoying  a  singular  siesta  time.  The  eoa- 
ssquenees  eeuld  be  eostly.  And  the  Anal 
result  eould  be  traglo-naike  ter  the  paopit  of 
•pain  and  the  polley  of  Amerlea. 

■ver  the  land  of  paradox  that  OaldCa  de- 
MHbad.  apatn  today  boaata  mrfaoa  algna  or 
waU-batng  that  obaeurt  tha  aoharlng  truth, 
ta  lu  foreign  relaUona,  u  has  been  tha  bene- 
Beiary  of  nearly  la  billion  In  VM,  eoonomie 
and  military  aid.  MlUtarlly.  Spain  wlU  even- 
tuaiiy  inharli  tha  t400  mllUon  worth  of  U.8. 
Btrataglc  AUr  Command  baaaa  raeantly  com- 
platad.  loonomleally,  tha  fees  of  tha  land 
here  and  thera  ahlnaa  with  some  show  of 
program:  long,  low  aquaduota  watarlng  thou- 
aands  ot  arid  aoraa  In  tha  aouth;  MadrtCa 
new  da  luxa  hotala  and  workara'  apartmanta, 
atteaUng  to  tha  oltyl  great  postwar  building 
boom:  the  milas-long  rows  o(  lis  and  aeaolas 
lining  tha  highwaya,  mute  wltnamss  to  the 
blggtat  raforostatlon  program  in  amdani 
Bpanlah  history.  And  to  the  eye  of  aaany 
an  Amerloan.  lutving  to  aaaem  tha  grander 
•tratagy  ot  tha  iuumI*  tor  the  world,  the 
whols  national  scene  in  Spain  eomaUsMs 
aaama  a  graat  comfort;  Kara  no  traotlous 
parltamant,  such  u  has  so  often  tiled  the  air 
of  rtaaee  with  pretentloua  and  eontentlows 
nonsense.  Here  no  open,  erganlasd.  maailve 
(Jommunist  Party,  sueh  u  aflUels  Italian 
demooraey.  Bare,  rather,  rises  the  ^wUag 
Image!  a  vmly  united  nation,  a  government 
ct  order,  aurely  a  loyal  and  steure  fortress 
et  tha  Wast. 

Three  taeta  tataUy  mar  this  Imaga.  tpala 
Is  not  united.  Its  governaaant  la  eontxtsed 
and  fearful  ot  its  own  fulurt.  And  Utile 
tn  tha  land  la  notably  aaewe.  TlUa  Is  the 
trua  ttata  ot  thU  naUoa  *.«o  daeadm  attar 
tha  and  ot  Ita  eataatrophle  olvti  war  and  tha 
aseent  to  power  of  that  rather  remark- 
able pereo&ality,  the  oaudillo  of  Spain,  Oea- 
arallasimo  Fraaolsoo  Paulino  ■armanagildo 
Ttodulo  rtaneo  Bahamonda. 

Row  oaa  there  ba  ao  aharp  a  eontrast  be- 
tween appearance  and  reality  ta  this  laadt 

Parhapa  baoauaa  there  Is  so  much  truth  in 
tha  old  oUol^  that  Atrioa  bagiaa  at  tha  Pyre- 
naaa.  tha  umiaratandlng  ot  many  an  Ameri- 
can or  Suropaan  aaama  to  and  at  the  same 
frontier.  And  today  Spain's  paradosaa  mul- 
tiply and  bawlldar. 

Here  is  a  military  dlctatorahlp  daelslTaiy 
dependant  upoci  army  and  pollca  power, 
committed  to  the  firm  denial  ot  svich  demo- 
cratic deTloea  as  freedom  ot  aaaambly  or  fraa- 
dom  of  preaa — ^but  aolemnly  aUled  with  the 
United  Statea  in  covenanta  pceelaimlng  the 
common  cause  of  freedixn. 

Here  Is  a  head  of  state  whose  personal  pop- 
ularity is  so  insign  meant  thai  not  even  hia 
fondest  admirer  pretands  that  hla  power 
could  surrlve  a  free  expreasion  of  national 
opinion— yet  a  man  whom  a  considerable 
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majority  of  th«  p«opl*  h»v«  pr«f«rr«d  to  at* 
In  oflto*  rathar  than  faoa  an  unknown,  un* 
tfaflnad  altarnatlva. 

Hart  ta  a  totalitarian  atata  whara  tha  aln- 
gla  national  party,  tha  Palange.  facea  no 
political  ohallanga  or  oompaUtion— and  yat 
that  party  faara  It  ta  haadlng  toward  toUl 
axtlnctlon. 

Hera  la  a  raglma  that  daalgnataa  Itaalf 
Catholic  with  a  farvor  and  truculence  unique 
In  tha  world — and  which  reserves  Its  most 
abualva  language  for  the  vlUflcatlon  of  all 
Catholic-led  Christian  democratic  move- 
ments In  Europe. 

Here  Is  a  regime  which,  with  passionate 
sincerity,  ever  proclaims  the  decadence  and 
evil  of  both  capitalism  and  political  democ- 
racy— and  whose  most  crucial  political  assets 
today  are  the  friendship  and  aid  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

These  anomallea.  In  recent  months,  have 
•Humed  clear  shape — and  made  ominous 
B«wa.  Behind  the  smooth  political  facade, 
both  Socialist  and  Communist  underground 
activity  has  been  quickening;  Its  centers  are 
In  the  areas  of  traditional  strength  In  the 
north:  Bilbao,  the  Asturlas,  Barcelona.  On 
another  political  front.  Franco  police  have 
had  to  round  up  scores  of  moderate  and 
monarchist  opposition  leaders — students, 
lawyers,  doctors.  Journalists.  And  behind  the 
economic  facade  has  persisted  the  flight  of 
as  much  as  $300  million  In  currency  to  safe- 
keeping In  foreign  banks.  This  last,  of 
course,  represents  no  treasonous  act  by  radi- 
cal enemies  of  the  regime — but  the  prudence 
(or  the  panic)  of  many  of  the  nation's  blg- 
geat  and  rlcheat  leaders:  Bankers,  industrlal- 
lata.  cabinet  ministers,  members  of  Franco's 
own  family.  Tet.  through  all  such  travail 
and  despite  all  such  omens,  the  adulatory 
rhetoric  of  the  controlled  press  of  Spain  has 
droned  on,  as  with  Arriba's  salute  to  Franco 
on  the  most  recent  anniversary  of  his  as- 
sumption of  power:  "The  moral  qualities  of 
Francisco  Franco  as  a  ruler  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  thoee  of  Emperor  Augustus,  Charles 
V,  and  Napoleon." 

The  most  elemental  facts  of  economic  life 
give  key  clues  to  the  nation's  contradictions 
and  conflicts.  The  misery  of  centuries  per- 
sists, with  per  capita  Income  averaging  less 
than  $300  per  year.  Drought  still  Is  king 
in  the  land  of  clay  and  sand,  and  the  loss 
of  a  3rear'8  wheat  crop  can  cost — and  has 
cost — more  than  the  sum  of  a  whole  year 
of  U.S.  economic  aid.  An  antiquated  rail 
system  stumbles  along  with  locomotives 
whose  vintage  goes  back  to  the  1880's.  For- 
eign trade  remains  the  smallest  (per  capita) 
In  Eiu-ope:  In  the  first  9  months  of  1958. 
the  country  bore  a  trade  deficit  of  S263  mil- 
lion, and  gold  reserves  dipped  so  near  totally 
vanishing  that  the  nation  could  barely  find 
ways  to  pay  for  the  crude  petroleum  It  must 
Import  each  year. 

Such  facts  make  any  honest  economist 
shudder,  but  they  bring  sharper  pains  to 
the  millions  in  Spain's  countryside.  The 
lives  of  these  millions  can  be  Judged  by  one 
statistic:  While  the  total  population  has 
risen  almost  20  percent  (from  25  million  to 
nearly  30  million)  In  the  last  20  years,  the 
value  of  agricultural  production  has  remained 
exactly  tiie  same.  For  uncounted  scores  of 
thousands,  especially  in  the  countryside  and 
villages,  this  simple  statistic  means  hunger, 
tuberculosis,  and  home  in  a  sllme-filled  cave. 
The  cave  population  around  Madrid  alone 
numbers  Eome  20,000. 

To  blame  one  political  regime  for  the  need 
of  millions  would  be  a  foolish  slander;  but 
the  bold  boasts  of  the  Government's  social 
program  only  summon  attention  to  the  sham 
and  fraud  which  are  that  program's  plain- 
est marks.  The  splendid  new  highway  run- 
ning out  of  Madrid  to  Barajas  Airport  obvi- 
ously meets  the  scrutiny  of  hordes  of  tour- 
ists— so  the  welfare  program  in  this  area  has 
consisted  of  building  neat,  red -brick  walls 


aoruaa  inhabited  cavaa  so  that  foralgn  vlaltora 
ara  spared  thalr  troubling  sight.  There  alao 
axlata  a  vaunted  raaattlamant  program  for 
such  cava  dwaUara;  thla  program  oonalau 
of  asking  tha  family  Ita  place  of  origin,  ship- 
ping It  there,  and  dumping  it  at  the  local 
station.  As  a  result,  cave  dwellers  around 
the  capital  now  refuse  to  confess  any  place 
of  origin  other  than  Madrid  Itaelf.  Aa  for 
the  vast  funds  of  social  security,  they  have 
been  looted  by  no  one  knows  how  much, 
through  a  succeasion  of  financial  acandala. 

Neither  graft  nor  the  pompous  He  la  any 
newer  to  Spanish  Government  than  disillu- 
sion and  sufTering  are  to  its  people.  Tet  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  presence  of  such  annoying 
phenomena  has  rudely  forced  Itself  upon  the 
attention  of  visiting  U.S.  Congressmen,  Cabi- 
net officers,  generals,  or  admirals,  whose 
sweeping  firsthand  view  of  the  Spanish 
scene  generally  ranges  from  the  splendid 
new  government  buildings  to  the  Palace  bar, 
and  to  the  sumptuous  dining  terrace  of  the 
Rltz  Hotel.  And  these  half-hidden  facts  of 
economic  life  prepare  one  for  the  deeper, 
subtler  contrasts  between  reality  and  ap- 
pearance which  spell  the  political  life  of 
Franco  Spain. 

THE    raULOUS    BALANCE    OF    HATE   AND    JXAM 

For  20  years  now.  fear  has  been  the  source 
of  strength  for  the  Franco  regime — sharp  and 
vivid  fear  of  renewal  in  any  form  of  the  civil 
war  of  the  thirties  that  coat  more  than  a 
million  lives,  wracked  and  devastated  tha 
country,  grimly  augured  World  War  II,  and 
invited  both  Fascist  and  Communist  political 
invasion.  It  is,  in  fact,  well  to  remember  the 
rather  awesome  omen  that  Spain  was  two 
decades  ago.  The  fact  has  some  bearing  on 
present  and  future. 

This  popular  fear — which  the  regime  has 
systematically  enjoyed  and  exploited — 
scarcely  knows  any  limit  In  political  or  ideo- 
logical terms.  Socialists,  Republicans,  Mon- 
arctilsts.  as  well  aa  the  mass  of  the  uncom- 
mitted or  apolitical,  all  have  tended  to  share 
common  acquiescence  In  any  political  for- 
mula sparing  the  ordeal  of  civil  strife.  What 
would  happen  were  Franco  to  die  tomorrow? 
The  question  brings  a  shudder  not  only  to 
servants  of  the  regime,  but  scarcely  lesa  to 
his  opponents.  "I  sup|X)ae  If  wa  had  2 
months  of  political  freedom  here."  a  Madrid 
lawyer  speculated  to  me  when  I  last  visited 
him.  "the  svirest  thing  to  expect  would  be  the 
sight  of  Franco's  body  being  dragged  by  a 
mule  down  the  Gran  Via."  Within  the  Gov- 
ernment, no  apologist  seriously  pretends  that 
the  regime  has  any  significant  popular 
strength  beyond  the  people's  fear  of  what 
will  happen  when  It  ends.  No  official  will 
even  bother  to  try  to  persuade  one  that  Fran- 
co's power  could  survive  any  test  of  the 
popular  will.  Free  elections?  Each  official 
echoes  the  question  with  honest  astonish- 
ment. But  they  are  impossible.  Thus,  in  a 
bizarre  way.  the  very  unpopularity  of  the 
regime  serves  as  candid  rationale  for  Its 
methods. 

Every  Spaniard  I  know  describes.  In  only 
slightly  varying  ways,  this  perilous  balance 
of  national  hate  and  fear.  As  fair  a  concep- 
tion as  any  is  that  privately  expressed,  not 
by  any  fanatic  enemy  of  the  regime,  but  by 
one  of  its  ranking  Ambassadors.  "The  feel- 
ing about  Franco."  he  murmurs,  "that  you 
foreigners  so  often  find  incomprehensible — it 
Is  not  very  complicated.  It  is  all  sununed  up 
In  an  old  folk  rhyme  of  ours  about  love: 

"Nl  contigo,  nl  sin  tl. 
Mis  penas  tlenen  remedlo; 
Contigo.  porque  me  matas. 
T  sin  tl,  porque  me  muero." 

(Translation) 
(Neither  with  you.  nor  without  you. 
Have  my  sufferings  relief; 
With  you.  because  you  kill  ma. 
Without  you.  because  I  die.) 


And  auoh  aacurtty  as  la  not  provided  by  thla 
inhibition  of  public  passion,  or  tha  aup- 
preislon  of  serious  public  discussion,  la  fur- 
nuhed  by  force.  Army,  civil  guard,  and 
police  add  up  to  a  total  of  more  than  half  a 
million  men  always  under  arms:  a  remark- 
able, as  well  as  revealing,  statistic — In  a 
nation  of  29.500,000  people.  It  la  enough  to 
•uggtat  (If  such  auggaatlon  la  nacaasary)  that 
fear  alone  la  a  poor  guarantor  of  perpetual 
civil  peace. 

While  the  Franco  regime  has  continued  to 
achieve  domestic  order  by  Its  own  special 
devices.  It  has  performed  an  even  more  re- 
markable tour  de  force  on  the  international 
stage.  Here,  in  a  few  swift  years,  Franco 
Spain  has  rushed  back  from  diplomatic  ostra- 
cism, by  a  hostile  world,  to  the  strong  and 
consoling  embrace  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  postwar  years,  the  Western  Powera 
Joined  In  excoriation  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  "Its  origin,  its  nature.  Its  record,  and 
Its  cloaa  association  with  the  aggressor 
states,"  followed  by  the  Anglo-French- 
American  demand  in  1946  for  the  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  Franco.  That  era  of  txild  and 
vain  rhetoric  ended  officially  in  Septemt>er  of 
1963  with  the  signing  of  a  mutual  defenaa 
agreement  by  Spain  and  the  United  Statea. 
And  leat  anyone  deceive  himself  that  thla 
agreement  hinted  any  reform  or  liberalisa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  his  government.  Franco 
told  his  Cortes  with  pride:  "If  the  Spanish 
nation  •  •  •  has  undertaken  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  United  Statea,  It  has  done  ao 
maintaining  Intact  Its  Ideology." 

If  this  revolution  in  foreign  relations  (and 
the  dollar  benefits  deriving  therefrom)  has 
been  extravagant,  even  more  startling  haa 
been  the  view  of  the  event  taken  by  Spain's 
leaders.  Bsaentlally — and  publicly — Franco 
and  his  counselors  give  credit  neither  to  the 
United  States,  nor  to  the  exigencies  of  U.S. 
policy  confronting  Soviet  aggreaslon,  but  to 
their  own  virtue  and  sagacity.  Thla  view 
of  recent  history  begins  with  the  curious  no- 
tion that  all  Western  nations  stand  In  debk 
to  Spain  for  the  Franco  government's  deci- 
sion to  limit  Its  military  assistance  to  Nasi 
Germany  to  the  Spanish  Blue  Division  that 
fought  on  the  Russian  front.  This  thesis — 
that  one  nation's  fallura  to  attack  another 
puts  the  latter  under  deep  moral  obligation — 
not  only  suggests  a  kind  of  International 
ethics  unknown  outside  the  Communist 
world,  but  also  colors  all  Interpretation  of 
present  and  future.  Thus,  as  the  year  1959 
began,  both  Spanish  press  and  Spanish  of- 
ficialdom. In  all  their  utterances,  largely 
ignored  the  very  existence  of  U.S.  aid. 
Franco's  annual  year-end  speech — all  8.000 
words  of  It— contained  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  United  States.  Instead,  he  uttered 
this  not-Immodest  Judgment  upon  himself 
and  his  regime:  "Over  the  course  of  23 
years  •  •  •  nothing  has  been  freely  vouch- 
safed MB  excepting  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  Almighty."  There  are  stirely  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  notably  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who.  without 
being  Impious,  would  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  declaration. 

Meanwhile,  the  entrance  of  America  upon 
the  Spanish  national  stage  has  been  on  the 
grand  scale.  The  great  base-bulldlng  pro- 
gram spans  the  country;  from  the  huge  docks 
of  the  Navy  base  at  Cadiz  to  the  splendidly 
modern  SAC  bases  outside  SeviUa.  Madrid, 
and  Zaragoza — linked  by  an  almost  SOO-mile- 
long  oil  pipeline  slicing  clear  across  the  pen- 
insula. Close  to  20.000  Americans  have 
taken  up  residence  In  Spain  in  connection 
with  the  military  program.  American  tanks 
and  Jets  spearhead  the  Spanish  ground  and 
air  forces — while  the  Spanish  Government 
hopes  to  get  more  U.S.  assistance  In  a  9400 
million  program  to  modernize  Its  flve-dlvl- 
slon  army. 

Not  Btirprlsingly,  in  all  of  this  UJB.  enter- 
prise and  Investment,  Spanish  officialdom  haa 
been   eagerly   cooperative.     Rather  aurprla- 
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Ingly.  thla  aplrlt  haa  Inaplrad  U.S.  offloara  and 
diplomat*  In  Spain  with  a  warm  aenta  of 
gratltu-la.  at  tlmaa  aaamlng  to  border  on 
euphoria.  Aa  a  ranking  US.  officer  told  ma 
on  my  laat  vlalt  to  Madrid:  "Thaa*  Spanish 
officials  Just  couldn't  be  nicer — not  a  bit  Ilka 
tha  goddam  Franch."  One  of  tha  man  In 
charge  of  the  VS.  military  mission  In  Ma- 
drid exulted  to  me:  "Why  this  Oovammant 
doesn't  even  hold  tha  War  of  18M  agalnat 
ust"  One  day,  walking  away  from  the  Span- 
ish Victory  Day  military  parade,  the  wife  of 
a  top  U.S.  diplomat  In  Madrid  deplored 
Amerlain  Ignorance  about  tha  true  nature 
of  the  Franco  regime:  "Why,  how  can  peo- 
ple back  home  talk  about  this  being  a  dlc- 
tatorshp — all  those  tanks  we  saw  In  that 
parade  were  ours."  In  some  similarly  fatu- 
oiu  moid  of  fraternity,  the  Pentagon,  when 
Tlaltad  by  Defense  Minister  General  Agiutin 
Mufloa  Grandee,  World  War  II  commander 
at  the  Spanish  Blue  Division  fighting  beside 
the  Natla,  felt  moved  to  award  him  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit. 

ParaCozlcally  (aa  always)  even  as  the 
Spanish  regime  has  achieved  this  trlunr- 
phant  rapprochement  with  America.  Its  own 
eaaentltl  and  profound  Isolation  in  the  world 
has  became  ever  more  apparent.  This  isola- 
tion Is  not  dictated  from  without,  but  bred 
from  within.  It  la  ensured  by  a  political  dls- 
ooursa  and  a  national  preaa  that  effectively 
keep  the  people  In  Ignorance  of  the  simplest 
world  sffalrs.  "We  are  a  closed  society,"  a 
leader  cf  Spanish  Catholic  Action  concludes 
aadly.  "The  mind  of  Spain  for  16  years  now 
has  baen  drugged  with  nonsense  of  the  Gov- 
tt's  Invention.  I  know  a  pathetic  Fa- 
leader  who  went  traveling  for  a 
month  In  Italy  and  France,  and  came  back 
wacplni:.  Why?  'Now  I  know.'  she  said,  tha 
Ilea  wa  Uva  on  In  Spain — Communists  are 
Dot  running  wUd  In  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
Rome.'  " 

From  minds  thus  aealad  against  truth. 
tbera  comes  a  view  of  the  world  and  a  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  often  so  anachronistic 
or  warped  as  to  be  scarcely  believable.  In 
all  aerlC'Usnesa.  tha  Foreign  Office  In  Madrid 
haa  In  the  paat  called  upon  the  French  Am- 
bassador  to  prove  his  Interest  In  friendly  re- 
lations by  seeing  that  "remarks  hostile  to 
Spain"  were  no  longer  uttered  by  deputies 
In  the  IiYench  Assembly.  In  Its  Kngliah-lan- 
guage  broadcasts  to  the  United  States,  Radio 
Nacloni.l'a  Voice  of  Spain  beguiles  American 
llstcnars  with  such  sennons  as  "Democracy 
as  a  system  of  government  has  proven  a  fail- 
ure •  •  •  and  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many tiava  moved  away  from  It."  And  Ma- 
drid ofllclsldom  occasionally  seems  unable 
to  realize  that  Chancellor  Konrac*.  Adenauer 
Is  not  the  p\n*e-blooded  political  heir  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  German  Embassy  officials  In 
Madrid  are  commonly  nonplused  by  Falan- 
gist leaders  telling  them  how  deeply  they  re- 
gret "your"  loss  of  World  War  II. 

From  all  these  facts  of  Spanish  political 
life — tha  rule  by  fear  and  force,  the  twisted 
vision  of  the  worlA  Itself — there  emerge 
questions  posing,  once  again,  the  poaslbility 
of  tragtidy  for  the  Spanish  people.  And  they 
address  sharp  issues  to  the  makers  of  U.S. 
policy. 

What  Is  the  tiltlmate  meaning — and  the 
ultimate  risk— of  intimate  alliance  with  this 
regime?  Is  It  prudent  that  Its  fate  be  al- 
lowed alao  to  be  the  fate,  of  U.S.  policy  And 
what  can  its  fate  be?    After  Franco — ^what? 

THE  powr-nuNco  aaaiacx:  wbat  will  rr  bbt 
The  dilemma  for  Spain  Is  clear  and  Immi- 
nent And  time  for  Its  resolution  Is  fast 
slipping  away.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Government  told  me 
his  candid  fear:  "I  have  not  been  so  worried 
since  1936." 

Franco  himself  Is  neither  so  Idle  nor  fool- 
tab  a  nuin  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  fateful 
tarae.  He  has,  however,  been  fumbling  with 
It  for  a  decade  now.     By  the  law  of  s\icces- 


alon  of  1947,  Spain  at  that  data  baeama  oOl- 
etally  a  kingdom,  albeit  without  a  king.  X% 
took  7  ytara  for  tha  first  gaatura  toward  aa- 
rious  action— and  this  a  rather  abortive  one. 
Late  In  19M  Franoo  mat  near  tha  Portuguaaa 
border  with  Bourbon  Pretender  Don  Juan — 
the  nymbol,  for  monarehlata,  moderataa.  moat 
republicans  within  Spain,  of  the  last  hope 
for  peaceful  transition  toward  freedom.  Tha 
result  of  that  meeting  waa  the  bringing  to 
Madrid  of  Juan's  son.  Prince  Juan  Carloa,  to 
be  tutored  in  the  ways  of  royalty.  The  at- 
tempt waa  transparently  obvious:  to  find  a 
royal  figure  who  could  be  Indoctrinated  In 
the  ways  of  the  regime,  who  would  not  be  so 
alien  as  the  Pretender  to  Falangist  totali- 
tarian doctrine,  who  might  somehow,  some 
day,  lend  some  monarchist  respectability,  a 
touch  of  legitimacy,  to  a  post-Franco  regime, 
unreformed  and  unrepentant.  The  3  years 
spent  in  this  effort  have  only  made  it  more 
than  ever  clear  that  Juan  alone  stands  as 
the  only  suooaanr  to  Franco  whom  the  peo- 
ple would  take  aarlously.  Not  even  the  young 
Juan  Carlos  himself  can  see  any  other  king 
for  Spain  but  Juan.  Tet  3  precious 
years  have  passed — and  nothing  happens. 

A  monarchic  restoration,  on  Its  political 
face,  looks  sensible  to  the  point  of  being 
inescapable.  The  Institution  traditionally 
commands  the  loyalty  of  Spain's  Army,  de- 
cisive arbiter  of  Spanish  politics.  The  fears 
of  army  and  church — as  well  as  the  nervous 
skepticism  of  great  masses  of  the  people — 
make  impossible  any  thought  of  an  Imme- 
diate republican  restoration.  And  the  con- 
ferring of  a  crown  is  a  simple-sounding  po- 
litical act  capable  of  quick  execution. 

The  full  truth,  unhappily.  Is  by  no  means 
ao  simple.  As  one  fretful  government  leader 
observea  with  accuracy:  "Monarchy — a  fine- 
sounding  word.  But  what  does  It  mean? 
We  cannot  revert  to  18th-cent\u-y  absolut- 
ism, ao  presumably  It  means  a  parliamen- 
tary monarchy.  Parliament?  But  this 
means  political  parties.  What  parties?  How 
do  you  decree  them  into  existence?  With 
what  freedoms?  The  man  who  thinks  that 
'monarchy'  means  merely  capping  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  government  with  a  splen- 
did crown  is  a  fool." 

Precisely  here — at  this  critical  point  and 
moment — the  Spanish  regime  must  pay  the 
full  price  for  a  decade  and  a  half  of  pc^it- 
Ical  temporizing  and  expediency.  For,  in  the 
most  literal  political  sense,  the  Government 
of  Spain  has  never  been  formed  and  does  not 
exist.  What  exists — and  all  that  has  ever 
existed — Is  a  political  alliance  of  three  key 
national  forces:  Church,  army,  and  Falange. 
These  three  are  united  In  nothing  more  fun- 
damental than  the  resolve  to  guard  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  respective  rights. 
As  the  peace  of  Spain  is  essentially  a  truce. 
In  like  maiuier  these  forces  are  less  true 
allies  than  chance  cobelligerents.  One 
rather  notorious  demonstration  of  this  fact 
occurred.  4  years  ago,  when  the  Falange  pre- 
sided over  what  It  called  elections  to  the 
Madrid  city  government,  i.e..  publication  of  a 
single  party-approved  list  for  popular  rati- 
fication. After  Madrid  monarchists  stunned 
the  party  by  presenting  their  own  candi- 
dates, the  Falange  assured  Itself  a  comfort- 
able 80  percent  of  the  vote  by  such  devices 
as:  total  party  control  of  press  and  radio; 
free  rein  for  Falangist  thugs  to  attack  mon- 
archist observers  at  the  polls;  and  party- 
controlled  arithmetic  that,  in  some  sectors, 
recorded  a  Falangist  vote  greater  than  the 
number  of  all  registered  voters.  All  this 
was  duly  hailed  by  the  Falangist  press  aa 
proof  of  an  extraordinary  political  maturity. 

Only  the  consiunmately  adroit  political 
tactics  of  Francisco  Franco  has  held  these 
forces  together  so  well  for  so  long.  Yet  not 
even  he  can  make  a  bishop  who  cherishes 
the  monarchy,  a  Falangist  who  despises  It, 
and  a  general  who  Is  happy  with  the  present 
life  all  rejoice  in  change — the  same  change. 


Tha  roota  of  thU  fata)  eonfllot  In  tha  r** 
ftoM  go  bMk  to  tha  elvll  war,  avaa  bayoad. 
Ft>r  tha  Falaagt  Farty.  thaaa  roota  ara  radi- 
cal and  flaroaly  aatlelarleal:  ona  ot  tha 
foundara  of  tha  party  haa  written  of  hla 
pleasure  at  watching  tha  Oommunlat  moba 
of  1931  bum  Jesuit  ohurohaa  in  Madrid. 
Countlaaa  key  Falanglsta— Ilka  Juan  Apa- 
rldo,  until  recently  government  boaa  and 
oeoaor  of  the  nation's  praaa  for  more  than  a 
decade — came  to  Spanlah  faadsm  out  of  the 
ranks  of  anarchism.  The  Falange "s  red  and 
black  flag  itself  preserves  the  traditional 
oolOTS  of  Spanish  anarchlam.  Tlie  party *a 
greatest  strength  lies  in  thoee  rural  areaa 
that  today  as  always  know  greatest  poverty 
and  hold  greatest  danger  of  flaring  revolu- 
tion. Such  origins  and  history  explain  the 
common  Spanish  aphoriun  that  the  blue 
uniformed  Falange  is  "azul  por  fuera  y  rojo 
por  dentro"  (blue  on  the  outside,  red  on 
the  inside).  For  many  of  these  men — how- 
ever time  or  hunger  for  siu-vival  may  temper 
their  pure  zeal — the  pro^>ect  of  a  Bourbon's 
return  seems  as  Intolerably  Incongruous  as 
would  have  been  a  fanatic  Nazi's  cheering 
of  a  Hohenzollern   restoration. 

The  Spanish  church  hierarchy  while 
sctu'cely  less  bound  into  the  regime  than  the 
Falange,  has  scarcely  more  In  common  with 
the  diehard  core  of  the  party  than  It  has 
with  the  Socialist  underground.  Over  the 
years,  many  a  bishop  has  clashed  bitterly 
with  the  Falange  on  all  issues  that  tradl- 
tlcmally  plague  the  church  In  a  one-party 
state:  education,  social  welfare,  and  the 
press.  Occasionally  and  with  ringing  force, 
a  church  voice  has  been  raised  in  protest 
against  the  very  strategy  and  premises  of 
Falangist  rule.  One  such  voice  has  been 
that  of  Jesuit  Father  JesuB  Irlbarren,  foun- 
der and  director  of  Bcclesla.  official  organ  of 
Spanish  Catholic  Action.  Tour  years  ago 
Father  Irlbarren  wrote  a  acathlng  attack 
upon  the  suffocating  censorship:  "A  Catholi- 
cism must  be  weak  and  a  national  unity 
shattered,  which  have  to  be  protected  day 
by  day  with  •  •  •  lmp>oeed  commentary  and 
the  order  of  obligatory  silence.  •  •  •  It  la 
sa'd  that  there  are  things  which  cannot  be 
told  because  the  people  are  mental  minors 
•  •  •.  But  •  •  •  the  answer  would  be 
valid  only  if  steps  were  being  taken  simul- 
taneotisly  to  make  adults  of  the  people.** 
Not  long  after.  Father  Irlbarren  was  removed 
from  his  post,  and  most  of  the  hierarchy 
relaxed  back  Into  the  embrace  at  the  re- 
gime which  Is  pledged  to  guard  its  welffuv. 

But  if  the  great  part  of  the  hierarchy 
tends  80  to  slumber,  a  greet  part  of  the 
Catholic  laity  knows  no  such  facile  peace. 
One  Catholic  Action  leader  has  told  me  what 
he  thought  wotild  be  the  fate  of  the  church 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Francos  regime:  "1936 
again — churches  made  Into  bonfires — prob- 
ably worse."  To  such  people,  the  return  of 
a  monarchy,  the  breaking  of  Falangist  pow- 
er, and  a  modicum  of  civil  freedom  In  Spain 
are  more  than  political  wishes.  They  are 
the  Imperative — the  only — hopes  for  escap- 
ing sure  eventual  disaster. 

Beside  Falange  and  church,  there  stands 
the  army:  the  decisive  monolith — and  po- 
litical enigma.  Ever  since  1898  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Spanish  Empire,  the 
army  has  been.  In  Ortega  y  Oasset's  phrase. 
like  a  loaded  gun,  finding  no  target  but  the 
domestic  politics  of  Spain.  Ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  one  could  have  said  confidently 
that  the  army  would  encoxirage — might  even 
some  day  precipitate — a  monarchic  restora- 
tion. But  the  key  traditionalist  generals 
have  died.  The  voice  of  the  army  Is  now 
heard  to  rise  only  In  murmur  over  Its  inade- 
quate pay.  In  a  sudden  national  crisis,  what 
would  the  army  do?  The  knowing  Sf>aniard 
shrugs  his  unhappy,  "Qulea  aabe?"  (Who 
knows?). 

mthln  these  forces,  and  thitmgh  all  tha 
people,   there  sUrs  today's  struggle  In  the 
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shadows.  Only  rarely  la  a  public  sound  ut- 
tered, a  public  Mow  struck — for  tbe  moment. 
Yet,  ranged  on  one  side  are  the  stubborn 
Falangist,  the  content  reactionary,  the 
privileged  general,  the  apolitical  or  unaware 
bishop  or  industrialist.  And  In  anxious  ar- 
ray against  them  stand  the  ever  more  des- 
perate reformistas — many  a  liberal,  many  a 
Monarchist,  many  a  Catholic — who  dread 
that  time  is  running  out.  For  these  last  see 
ahead  a  political  point-of-no-return,  fast 
approaching.  That  can  come  with  the  black 
moment  when  even  the  monarchic  idea  has 
become  hopelessly  tainted  with  Falangism. 
Or  it  could  come  with  Franco's  sudden 
death.  Or  it  could  come  with  sudden,  savage 
violence  In  the  streets.  And  as  the  month — 
and  the  year — passes,  the  hopeful  point  of 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  seems  to  get 
smaller,  smaller. 

Of  such  fears,  and  of  this  looming  struggle, 
comes  the  sense  of  total  svispense  that  hovers 
in  the  air  of  Spain  today.  When  will  Franco 
act?  In  time?  How?  Will  an  authentic 
parllamentry  monarchy  be  allowed  to  come 
to  life?  Or  will  the  price  that  a  king  pays 
for  his  crown  be  a  guarantee  to  perpetuate 
the  privileges  of  the  Falange? 

To  these  questions,  only  one  man  knows 
the  answers — if  he  himself  has  decided.  And 
no  friend  or  foe  knows  this  man  truly  well. 

Francisco  Franco  is  a  Gallegan.  Notori- 
ously, all  men  of  this  northwesternmost 
Spanish  province  bear  the  traditional  marks 
of  Latin  peasant  character:  they  are  stub- 
born, shrewd,  cautious,  patient,  suspicious. 
All  these  are  marks  of  the  man  and  bis 
political  methods. 

Like  the  country  he  rules,  the  man  seems 
a  living  paradox;  an  unasslmilated  mixture 
of  lofty  mysticism  and  cold  pragmatism. 
Not  only  is  his  personal  Catholic  devotion 
deep  in  intensity  and  scrupulous  in  observ- 
ance; he  believes  with  utter  sincerity  that  he 
has  borne  and  still  bears  a  solemn  mission  to 
"save"  Spain.  Yet  he  can  execute  political 
maneuvers  with  the  cool  skill  of  a  Tammany 
politician;  he  has  more  than  once  let  per- 
sonal vendettas  in  his  cabinet  seethe  until 
he  could  seize  the  right  moment  to  dismiss 
both  antagonists,  frighten  whatever  sides 
were  forming  to  draw  an  issue,  and  bury  the 
nagging  problem  in  the  spurious  excitement 
of  a  government  reshuffle. 

There  is  much  in  this  man  (beyond  his 
profound  dislike  of  bullfights)  that  is  not  in 
common  keeping  with  the  Spanish  temper. 
He  is  a  stranger  to  fierce  passion.  As  a 
young  (and  brilliant)  oiflcer  fighting  in 
Morocco  or  as  a  mature  commander  in  the 
^  civil  war,  he  could  always  bear  bad  news  with 
■  itolc  calm.  He  meets  any  political  crisis 
with  the  same  poise,  the  same  impenetrable 
-coolness.  For  all  his  Impassioned  patriotism. 
he  occasionally  reveals  a  sadly  cynical  view  of 
.'the  people  he  rules.  In  the  weary  tone  of  a 
father  dismayed  by  haplessly  wayward  chil- 
dren, he  once  remarked:  "We  used  to  do  one 
thing  well— fight  bulls.  And  now  even  that 
Is  no  longer  so."  and  some  who  have 
watched  him  for  years  hold  that  all  his  polit- 
ical attitudes — his  cold  dispatch,  his  skep- 
ticism, his  passionless  cunning — were  born 
of  his  formative  years  battling  Moors,  play- 
ing off  one  tribe  against  another,  maneuver- 
ing and  weaving  and  dodging  with  tireless 
skill  and  improvisation.  Thus,  at  least,  baa 
he  ruled  his  own  people. 

He  is.  in  morals  and  manners,  a  man  of 
discipline  edging  on  asceticism,  order  verg- 
ing on  fastidiousness.  He  is  known  for  sing- 
ularly un-Latin  fidelity  to  his  wife;  to  her 
and  his  three  grandchildren  his  devotion  is 
warm  and  complete.  He  does  not  smoke  or 
drink,  even  wine.  He  has  a  passion  for  punc- 
tuality and  for  personal  neatness.  At  work, 
he  is  feverishly  industrious,  maddeningly 
meticulous,  and  stubbornly  secretive.  At  the 
Palace  of  the  Pardo,  he  stays  at  his  desk  in 
disdain  of  hourly  routine,  often  lunching  as 
late  as  5  or  6  in  the  afternoon.    At  Cabinet 


sesaiona,  he  has  shown  himself  able  (until 
recently)  to  sit  from  6  p.m.  to  3  ajn.  without 
stirring,  without  even  sipping  a  glass  of  water 
(while  colleagues  with  weaker  kidneys  or 
stronger  appetites  miserably  slide  in  and  out 
to  satisfy  their  needs).  Discussion  at  Cabi- 
net delves  to  the  most  minute  details,  but 
when  he  faces  serious  decisions,  he  listens  to 
many  and  confides  in  none. 

He  is,  plainly,  a  man  alone,  if  not  lonely. 
Ill  at  ease  with  people  generally,  boasting  no 
intimate  and  trusting  no  confidant,  he  seem- 
ingly has  ever  lived  so.  The  family  into 
which  he  was  born  brought  strangely  little 
warmth  to  his  life.  He  was  never  close  to 
his  father,  and,  of  his  two  brothers,  the 
younger,  Ramon,  was  a  dashing  aviator  hero 
in  the  Republican  days:  a  career  of  fighting 
Francisco's  armies  in  the  Civil  War  ended 
with  a  fatal  crash  in  1936.  Now  more  than 
20  years  later,  in  the  palace  of  the  Pardo.  the 
cold  and  quiet  older  brother  ponders  what 
finally  to  do  with  the  victory  he  wrought,  for 
he  alone  knows  what  he  proposes  to  do  with 
his  country 

But  many  a  citizen  of  Spain,  these  days, 
wonders:  does  he  know? 

WILL  THE   irrrtTHE   BE  TRAGIC? 

Neither  for  the  people  of  Spain  nor  for  the 
diplomacy  of  America  do  there  exist  brisk 
and  simple  answers  to  present  dilemmas  or 
future  dangers.  No  simple  axiom  rules,  no 
neat  epigram  reveals,  no  slick  syllogism  can 
resolve  the  Nation's  problems.  Yet  it  would 
not  seem  too  much  to  ask  of  U.S.  policy  that 
it  begin,  at  least,  to  show  some  awareness 
that  the  dilemmas  and  the  dangers  exist. 

The  issue  can  be  neither  evaded  nor  con- 
cealed by  diplomatic  genuflection  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain,  as  a  thing  that  must  be 
untouched  and  unmoved  by  U.S.  pressure  or 
Influence.  For  no  matter  how  passionately 
the  United  States  professes  a  policy  of  "non- 
interference" in  domestic  Spanish  affairs,  the 
fact  is  that  both  its  military  and  its  eco- 
nomic Investment  in  Spain  does  profoundly 
affect  these  affairs.  In  essence,  the  US.  mil- 
itary presence  casts  America  in  a  clear  role 
on  the  Spanish  scene — as  an  almost  indis- 
pensable ally  and  friend  of  the  Franco 
regime.  As  a  politically  temperate  and  dis- 
passionate Madrid  friend  of  mine  recently 
remarked,  coolly  and  without  much  rancor: 
"You  know,  of  course,  that  you  now  have 
become  the  great  strength  of  this  regime. 
We  are  all.  in  a  real  enough  sense,  depend- 
ents of  the  Pentagon." 

If  Washington  is  unaware  or  unconcerned. 
Moscow  is  not.  The  Communist  under- 
ground in  Spain  is  thriving.  lu  efficiency 
can  be  Judged  from  the  speed  with  which 
Radio  Moscow  reports  and  comments  on  local 
Spanish  developments.  Its  number  of 
trained  agents  has  increased  precisely  as  the 
development  of  U.8.  bases  has  summoned 
Soviet  attention.  And  its  piopaganda  shows 
the  new  zeal  and  force  that  might  be  ex- 
pected, now  that  it  has  become  so  simple 
and  plausible  to  identify  the  will  of  America 
with  the  rule  of  Franco. 

The  worst.  Indeed,  may  not  happen. 
Time  may  not.  perhaps,  run  out  before 
chaos  comes  again.  The  Falange  may  be 
forced  to  tolerate  slow  emergence  of  new 
political  groupings,  the  Monarchy  may  be 
restored  before  it  has  become  hopelessly 
compromised  by  Falangist  sponsorship,  and  a 
measure  of  civic  freedom  may  let  in  some 
saving  air  for  a  people  to  breathe. 

Yet  the  chance  of  all  this  happening 
spontaneoiuly — and  in  time — scarcely  seems 
the  kind  of  rock  upon  which  a  provident 
diplomacy  builds.  For,  in  a  near  and  rather 
fearful  future.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the 
following  events  could  come  to  pass: 

Spain  could  erupt  in  turmoil — with  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  soldiers  and  civilians, 
scores  of  U.S.  bombers  and  Jets,  caught  on 
the  chaotic  scene. 


Forces  of  reform  or  revolution  could 
swiftly  gravitate  toward-  the  extreme  left, 
to  begin  a  reenactment  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  1030's. 

This  time  there  would  and  could  be  no 
U.S.  "neutrality" — for  the  whole  mllit:u-y 
posture  of  the  Western  allies  could  be  put 
in  Jeopardy. 

And — once  again — U.S.  policy  would  be 
forced,  by  rude  exigency  of  the  moment, 
into  actively  defending  a  kind  of  status  quo 
hard  to  recuacile  with  American  professions 
of  political  principle. 

None  of  these  can  be  called  an  imminent 
prospect.  But  the  pertinent  question  is: 
Must  U.S.  dlpiomncy  abjure  all  clear  senre  of 
purpose  until  such  prospects  are  imminent— 
or  inescapable? 

If  it  is  American  purpose  to  slow  the  pace 
of  political  change  in  Spain  as  much  aa 
possible,  all  is  well — for  this  is  the  end  now 
being  served  by  the  entire  weight  of  the 
U.S.  presence  In  Spain,  the  full  spirit  of 
U.S.  conduct. 

If  tt  becomes  American  purpose  to  en- 
cour.ige  and  urge  change — in  the  name  of 
the  hop*  of  peace  and  some  freedom  for  the 
Spanish  people — then  U.S.  diplomacy  must 
soon  flnd  its  tongue  and  its  will. 

Such  a  new  sense  of  purpose  might  ttT\^-^ 
and  save — a  number  of  things.  It  might,  for 
example,  save  America  and  its  allies  a  tor- 
menting future  crisis.  It  might  spare  the 
people  of  Spain  inflnlte  unwanted  suffer- 
ing. And  it  might  spare  freedom  yet  another 
national  casualty,  needlessly  left  to  die. 


SEVEN— ELEVEN— SEVEN 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members,  I  should  like  to 
include  with  my  remarks  a  complete, 
section-by-section  explanation  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  Hou-sing  bill,  H.R.  7117.  which 
I  introduced  last  Thursday  and  which 
I  hope  the  House  will  approve  this  week : 
8ectiom-bt-Sectiok  StrMMAxr  or  H.R.  7117, 
86th  Concri 


Short  title 

The  first  section  provides  that  the  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Act  of  1959." 

TITLE  t rHA  IKSUaANCE  PBOCBAMS 

Section  101.  Property  Improvement  loans: 
This  section  amends  section  2(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  1  year 
(until  October  1,  1960) ,  FHA's  home  improve- 
ment and  modernization  insurance  program. 

Section  102.  Section  303  residential  hous- 
ing mortgage  insurance:  Subsection  (a)(1) 
amends  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (the  re^lar  residential  housing 
program)  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  an  insured  mortgage  covering  a  one-family 
or  two-family  residence  from  $20,000  to 
t25,CO0.  The  maximum  amount  applicable 
under  existing  law  to  three-family  residences 
(•27,500)  and  four-family  residences  $35.- 
000)  would  not  be  changed  by  the  bill. 

Section  (a)(2)  amends  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  effect  a  moderate 
reduction  in  required  down  payments.  This 
is  accomplished  by  providing  that  the  down- 
payment  (where  the  sales  price  equals  ap- 
praised value)  need  include  only  10  percent 
of  that  portion  of  appraised  value  between 
$13,500  and  $18,000  and  25  percent  of  the 
amount  above  $18,000,  Instead  of  15  percent 
of  the  amount  between  $13,500  and  $16,000 
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and  30  percent  of  the  amoiut  above  $16,000 
as  in  existing  law. 

Subeection  (b)  amends  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
maximum  maturity  of  mortgages  insured  un- 
der that  section  from  30  to  35  years. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  a  non- 
occupant  mortgagor  (builder  or  realtor) 
eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance  in  the  same 
amount  as  that  available  to  an  owner-occu- 
pant under  that  section.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate trade-in  financing  and  avoid  duplicate 
cloelns  coats,  if  he  places  IS  percent  of  the 
mortga^  amount  in  escrow  to  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  mortgage  should  no  purchaser 
be  found  within  18  months.  Under  existing 
law,  the  mortgage  of  a  nonoccupant  is  lim- 
ited to  85  percent  of  the  mortgage  which  an 
owner-occupant  could  obtain. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  203(c)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  lower  the  mini- 
mum FHA  insurance  premium  (applicable 
to  all  of  the  title  II  programs)  from  one-half 
of  1  percent  a  year  to  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent a  year.  The  existing  maximum  FHA 
premiiun  charge  of  1  percent  a  year  would 
not  be  changed  by  the  bill,  and  the  FHA 
Insiu-ance  premium  charge  actually  in  effect 
at  the  present  time  (one-half  of  1  percent) 
would  continue  in  effect  unless  changed  by 
tbe  FHA  Commissioner. 

Section  103.  Low-coat  housing  in  outlying 
areas:  This  section  amends  section  203(1)  of 
tlte  National  Housing  Act  (relating  to  low- 
cost  residential  bousing  In  outlying  areas) 
to  increase  the  maximum  mortgage  wlilch 
may  be  insured  under  that  section  frcm 
$8,000  to  $9,000,  and  to  make  mortgages  on 
existing  housing  (as  well  as  mortgages  on 
new  construction,  to  which  existing  law  is 
limited^  eligible  for  such  Insurance,  with  a 
reduced  loan-to-value  ratio  (90  percent  in- 
stead of  97  percent)  for  existing  housing  less 
than  1  year  old  which  was  not  subject  to 
FHA  or  VA  Inspection  during  construction. 

Section  104.  Section  207  rental  housing 
Insurance:  Subsection  (a)  amends  section 
207(c)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (the 
regular  rental  housing  program)  to  increase 
from  $125  million  to  $20  million  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may  be 
insured  under  that  section. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  amends  section  207(c) 
(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase 
the  maximum  loan-to-value  ratio  for  mort- 
gages insured  under  that  section  from  90  per- 
cent of  value  to  95  percent  of  value. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  207(c)(3) 
of.  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
per-room  and  per-unit  maximum  dollar 
amounts  (including  those  applicable  to 
elevator-tyfte  structures  and  high-cost  areas) 
by  varying  amounu  ranging  between  10  and 
SO  percent,  and  to  provide  corresponding  in- 
cre— —  in  the  maximum  dollar  amounts  ap- 
plicable to  trailer  spaces  and  trailer  courts 
or  parks. 

SubMcUon  (d)  amends  section  207(c)  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the 
maximum  interest  rate  for  mortgages  in- 
sured under  that  section  from  4'^  percent  a 
year  to  5  percent  a  year. 

Subeectlon  (e)  adds  a  new  subeectton  (r) 
to  section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
aiitborlzlnK  FHA  to  require  mortgagors  on 
housing  hereafter  Insured  under  that  section 
or  any  other  provision  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  agree  to  pay  FHA  service  charges 
(in  lieu  of  insurance  premiums)  if  their 
mortgages  are  later  assigned  to  FHA. 

Section  105.  Cooperative  housing  insur- 
ance: Subsection  (a)  amends  section  213 
(b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  in- 
crease from  $12.5  million  to  $20  million  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage  on  coopera- 
tive bousing  which  may  be  Insured  under 
that  section. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  ai3(b)(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the 
maximum  loan  ratio  for  mortgages  insured 


under  the  cooperative  housing  Insurance 
program  from  90  percent  of  replacement  cost 
to  97  percent  of  replacement  cost  in  the  case 
of  cooperatives  composed  mainly  of  nonvet- 
erans  (or  from  85  to  90  percent  in  the  case 
of  Investor-sponsored  cooperatives),  and 
from  95  percent  of  replacement  cost  to  1(X) 
percent  of  replacement  cost  in  the  case  of 
veterans'  cooperatives.  The  maximum  per- 
room  and  per-unit  dollar  amount  limitations 
are  also  increased  in  amounts  which  are 
proportionate  to  the  corresponding  increases 
made  in  the  FHA's  regular  rental  housing 
program  by  section  104  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  213(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  commu- 
nity facilities  to  be  included  in  sales-type 
housing  mortgages  and  to  permit  l>oth  com- 
munity and  commercial  facilities  to  be  in- 
cluded in  investor-sponsor-type  mortgages. 
Permission  to  include  community  or  com- 
mercial facilities  in  cooperative  housing 
mortgages  is  restricted  under  existing  law  to 
management-type  cooperatives. 

Subsection  (d)  adds  to  section  213  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  a  new  subsection  (1) 
permitting  the  insurance  of  mortgages  cover- 
ing existing  dwellings  where  the  mortgagor  is 
a  consumer  cooperative,  basing  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  mortgages  on  appraised 
value  rather  than  replacement  cost  and  (in 
the  case  of  construction  commenced  in  the 
future)  requiring  FHA  inspection  and  com- 
pliance with  the  labor  standards  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  213  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  subsections 
(J)  through  (n)  (and  makes  conforming 
changes  in  other  provisions  of  that  act)  to 
place  the  financing  of  the  cooperative  hous- 
ing program  on  a  mutual  basis,  so  that  re- 
funds of  premiums  will  be  provided  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  loss  experience,  through 
a  newly  created  cooperative  management 
housing  insurance  fund  for  fiinaucing  man- 
agement-type and  investor-sponsor-type 
projects  and  a  cooperative  sales  housing  in- 
surance fund  for  financing  sales-type  proj- 
ects. 

Section  106.  Increased  mortgage  amounts  in 
Alaska.  Guam,  and  Hawaii:  This  section 
amends  section  214  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (which  authorizes  an  additional  high- 
cost  allowance  for  housing  in  Alaska,  Guam, 
and  Hawaii )  to  make  it  clear  that  the  sUtu- 
tory  dollar  ceilings  provided  by  other  sections 
of  that  act  for  high-cost  areas  in  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii  may  be  increased  by  50 
percent  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular 
statutory  dollar  ceilings. 

Section  107.  FHA  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thorization: This  section  amends  section  217 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  an 
additional  general  mortgage  insurance  au- 
thorieatlon  for  FHA's  insurance  programs  of 
$6  billion  to  be  available  untU  July  1,  1959. 
and  $4  billion  (without  carrying  over  any 
portion  of  such  $6  billion  which  is  not  repre- 
sented by  insurance  granted  or  commitments 
made  before  July  1,  1959)  to  be  available 
after  that  date. 

Section  108.  Repeal  of  obsolete  provision: 
This  section  repeals  section  218  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  which  involves  section 
608  mortgage  insurance  for  which  applica- 
tion was  filed  prior  to  March  1950,  and  which 
has  become  obsolete. 

Section  109.  Section  220  mortgage  Insur- 
ance: Subsection  (a)(1)  amends  the  sales 
housing  provisions  of  section  220  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  the  same  in- 
creases in  the  maximum  amount  of  an  insur- 
able mortgage  (from  $20,000  to  $25,000  for 
one-family  and  two-famUy  residences)  as 
those  which  were  made  in  the  section  203(b) 
sales  housing  program  by  section  102(a)  (1) 
of  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  amends  the  sales  hotis- 
Ing  proTlslons  of  section  220  to  make  tbe 
same  reduction  in  the  required  downpay- 
ment   (10  percent  of  the  amount  between 


$13,500  and  $18,000  and  25  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $18,000,  instead  of  15  percent 
of  the  amount  between  $13,500  and  $16,000 
and  30  percent  of  the  amount  over  $16,000) 
as  was  made  in  the  section  203(b)  sales  hous- 
ing program  by  section  102(a)  (2)  of  tbe  bill. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  amends  the  sales  hous- 
ing provisions  of  section  220  to  permit  a  non- 
occupant  mortgagor  to  obtain  a  mortgage 
in  the  same  amount  as  that  available  to  an 
owner -occupant  by  placing  15  percent  of  the 
mortgage  amount  in  escrow  to  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  mortgage  if  no  pur- 
chaser is  found  within  18  months,  the  same 
as  was  done  in  the  section  203  ( b )  sales  hous- 
ing program  by  section  102(c)  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  rental  housin~ 
provisions  of  section  220  to  increase  from 
$12.5  million  to  $20  million  the  maxlmvun 
amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may  be  in- 
sured thereunder. 

Subsecrtlon  (c)  amends  t4ie  rental  housing 
provisions  of  section  220  to  provide  increases 
in  the  maximum  per-room  and  per-unit  dol- 
lar amount  limitations  (including  increases 
applicable  to  elevator-type  structures  and 
high-cost  areas)  proportionate  to  those 
which  were  provided  under  the  section  207 
rental  housing  program  by  section  104  of  the 
bUl. 

Section  110.  Section  221  relocation  hous- 
ing mortgage  insurance:  Subsection  (a) 
amends  section  221(d)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  insurable  mortgage  on  a 
tingle-family  residence  under  that  section 
from  $9,000  to  $10,000  in  normal-cost  areas 
and  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  in  high-cost 
areas. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  amends  section  221(d) 
of  such  act  to  increase  the  dollar  amount 
limitations  per  family  unit  for  rental  hous- 
ing mortgages  insured  thereunder  from 
$9,000  to  $10,000  In  normal-cost  areas  and 
from  $10,000  to  $12,000  in  high-cost  areas. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  amends  the  existing 
rental  housing  program  for  nonprofit  organ- 
izations in  section  221(d)  to  provide  that 
the  maximum  loan  ratio  (which  is  100  per- 
cent under  existing  law  and  would  not  be 
changed  by  the  bill)  shall  be  based  on  re- 
placement cost  in  the  case  of  new  construc- 
tion and  on  value  in  the  case  of  rehabilita- 
tion projects,  instead  of  on  value  in  both 
cases  as  provided  by  existing  law. 

Subsection  (b)  also  amends  section  221(d) 
to  establish  a  new  rental  housing  program 
for  profit  organizations  similar  to  the  sec- 
tion 220  rental  housing  {Mtigram.  The  maxi- 
mum loan  ratio  for  mortgages  under  the 
new  program  would  be  90  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost  in  the  case  of  new  construction 
and  90  percent  of  value  in  the  case  of  reha- 
bilitation projects;  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  would  be  authorised  to  re- 
quire the  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  re- 
stricted as  to  rents  or  sales,  charges,  capital 
structure,  rate  of  return,  and  methods  of 
operation.  The  maxlmvun  mortgage  amount 
and  dollar  amount  limitation  per  family 
unit  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
existing  section  221  rental  housing  program 
for  nonprofit  organizations. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  conforming 
amendment. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  212(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  the  labor 
standards  provisions  of  that  section  ap- 
plicable to  rental  housing  projects  con- 
structed by  profit  organizations  with  mort- 
gage insurance  under  section  221. 

Section  111.  Servicemen's  housing  mort- 
gage insurance:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 222(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(relating  to  housing  for  servicemen  and 
their  families)  to  increase  the  maximum 
amotmt  of  a  mortgage  insurable  thereunder 
from  $17,100  to  $20,000.  and  to  extend  mort- 
gage Insurance  under  such  section  222  (with 
a  maximum  mortgage  amount  of  $9,000)   to 
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low-c(Mt  salM  housing  In  outlflng  turtBM 
which  meet*  th«  requirements  of  eectlon 
203(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Section  113.  Bullder'a  coat  certification: 
This  section  makes  a  technical  amendment 
to  section  227  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  provide  that  the  cost  certification  re- 
quirements of  that  section  ars  applicable 
to  the  new  profit  rental  housing  program 
established  under  section  231  of  that  act  by 
s«cUon  110(b)  of  the  bill. 

Section  118.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  nurs- 
Ing  homes:  This  section  adds  to  title  IX  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  a  new  section 
330  Mtabllshlng  a  program  of  FHA  mort« 
gage  Insurance  for  nursing  homes. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  229  de- 
Clare*  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  section 
to  aaalst  in  the  provUlon  of  urgently  needed 
nursing  homes. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  section.  The  term  "niuv- 
ing  home"  would  mean  a  proprietary  facility 
(l.a.,  a  facility  privately  owned  and  oper- 
Bted  for  profit)  which  Is  licensed  or  regu- 
lated  by  the  State  (or  a  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  where  there  Is  no  State  li- 
censing law)  for  the  accommodation  of  con- 
valescents and  other  persons  who  are  not 
acutely  111  and  not  in  need  of  hospital  care 
but  who  require  skilled  nursing  care  and 
related  medical  services;  such  care  or  serv- 
ices would  be  prescribed  by,  or  performed 
under  the  general  direction  of,  persons  li- 
censed by  State  law  to  provide  it. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Federal 
-  Housing  Commissioner  to  insure  mortgages 
on  new  or  rehabilitated  nursing  homes  and 
to  make  commitments  for  such  Insurance 
prior  to  the  execution  of  such  mortgages  or 
disbursement  thereon. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  forth  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Ck>mmlS8loner  may  Insure  mort- 
gages covering  nursing  homes  under  the 
new  program.  Any  such  mortgage  would 
have  to  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner;  and  the  Com- 
missioner could  require  the  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  restricted  as  to  charges  and 
methods  of  operation  and.  if  the  mortgagor 
Is  a  corporation,  as  to  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return.  Any  such  mortgage  would  be 
lUnlted  In  amo\mt  to  $1  million,  and  to  75 
percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  maxlnmm  interest  rate  would  be 
5  percent  of  the  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ance (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  in- 
surance), and  the  matiurlty  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner. 

Subsection  (d)  also  provides  that  no  mort- 
gage may  be  insured  under  the  new  program 
unless  the  Commissioner  has  received  a  cer- 
tification of  the  need  for  the  nursing  home 
from  the  State  agency  which  has  been  desig- 
nated under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  survey  the  need  in  the  State 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  for  the\ 
furnishing  of  hospital,  clinic,  and  similar  I 
services.  | 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  permit  the  release  of  a  part  or  parts 
of  the  mortgaged  property  from  the  lien  of 
any  mortgage  Insured  under  the  program. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  the  provisions  of 
section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  relate  to  premliuns  and  payment  of 
insurance  applicable  to  mortgages  covering 
nursing  homes  under  the  new  section  229. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  makes  the 
labor  standards  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (as 
contained  In  section  212  of  the  National 
Housing  Act)  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  nursing  homes  financed  with  insurance 
under  the  new  section  229. 

Section  114.  Technical  amendments.  This 
rccUon  niakes  various  amendments  in  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  add  necessary  cross 
references  between  section  204  of  the  act 
(relating  to  payment  of  insurance)  and  flvs 
of  the  insurance  programs  (the  title  I  prop- 
ert;r  improvement  program,  the  section  220 


sales  hotislng  program,  the  section  221  re- 
location housing  program,  the  section  223 
servicemen's  housing  program,  and  the  sec- 
tion 809  program  for  civilian  hovulng  at  de- 
fense Installations)  to  which  the  leotlon  204 
procedures  apply.  The  corresponding  cross 
reference  between  section  304  and  the  sec- 
tion 213  cooperative  housing  program  Is  pro- 
vided In  section  106(e)(0)  of  the  bill. 

Section  lis.  Incluclon  of  conveyance  costs 
In  debentures:  This  section  amends  section 
204<k)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  to  Include 
certain  costs  of  conveying  property  to  FHA 
in  the  debentures  Issued  to  mortgagees  on  de- 
fault under  any  of  the  title  II  inles  housing 
programs  and  under  the  title  VI  and  title 
IX  programs. 

Section  lie.  Voluntary  termination  of  in- 
surance: This  section  adds  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  a  new  section  230,  permlttnlg  the 
voluntary  termination  of  FHA  insurance  (on 
a  mortgage  covering  a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or 
four-family  residence)  before  the  mortgage 
is  paid  off  in  cases  where  such  termination  Is 
mutually  desired  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee,  upon  payment  of  a  termination 
charge  sufficient  to  protect  the  Insurance 
fund  Involved. 

Tnxx  II — HotrstNo  roa  the  elokblt 
Section  301.  Adds  a  new  eectlon  231  to 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  a  new 
program  of  mortgage  Insurance  on  housing 
for  elderly  nprsons.  Projects  may  consist  of 
eight  or  more  new  or  rehabilitated  living 
units  specially  designed  for  elderly  persons. 
The  term  "elderly  person"  Is  defined  to 
mean  any  person  80  years  of  age  or  more. 
The  maximum  mortgage  would  be  $30  mil- 
lion, except  that  governmental  Instrumental- 
ities or  specially  controlled  nonprofit  cor- 
porations could  receive  mortgages  up  to  ISO 
million. 

The  mortgage  could  be  as  high  as  W.IOO 
per  living  unit:  and  •8.400  in  the  case  of 
elevator-type  structures.  In  high-cost  areas, 
an  addlUonal  $1,000  could  be  added  to  the 
mortgage  for  each  room  In  the  living  unit. 

In  the  case  of  projects  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations  or  by  public  In- 
strumentalities, the  mortgage  could  equal 
100  percent  of  replacement  cost.  In  the  case 
of  profit-motivated  projects,  the  mortgage 
could  not  exceed  90  percent  of  replacement 
cost. 

The  maximum  Interest  rate  would  be  5 
percent. 

The  economic  soundness  test  of  FHA's 
regular  rental  housing  program  would  not 
be  applicable  to  this  program.  Prevailing 
wage  requirements  now  applicable  to  FHA 
rental  housing  would  be  made  applicable  to 
profit-motivated  projects  for  the  elderly. 

TTTLE  ni — raontAL  NATIONAL  MOBTGAGI 
ASSOCIATION 

Section  301.  Increase  in  mortgage  ceilings: 
This  section  amends  section  302(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  which  FNMA  may  purchase 
from  $15,000  to  $18,000  In  the  case  of  mort- 
gages purchased  under  the  regular  secondary 
market  program  and  from  $15,000  to  $17,500 
In  the  case  of  mortgages  purchased  under 
the  special  assistance  program.  Under  the 
bill,  as  under  existing  law.  these  limits 
would  not  be  applicable  to  military  housing 
mortgages  insured  under  section  803  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  to  mortgages  cov- 
ering housing  located  In  Alaska,  Guam,  or 
Hawaii. 

Section  302.  Secondary  market  operations : 
Subsection  (a)  amends  section  301(a)  ol  the 
National  Housing  Act  (the  statement  of 
FNMA's  purposes)  to  provide  that  its  sec- 
ondary market  operations  shall  have  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  "aiding  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  mortgage  market";  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  amends  section  304(a)  of  such  act 
(which  sets  forth  the  manner  in  whlcli  the 


secondary  market  operations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted )   BO  as  to  refiect  this  purpose. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  304(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  the  stand- 
by commitment  feature  of  FNMA's  second- 
ary market  program  applicable  to  the 
financing  of  existing  homes  as  well  as  pro- 
posed construction. 

Section  803  Special  asslsUnc*  program: 
This  section  amends  section  aOft(e)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  auttaorlae  an  In- 
crease in  the  apeeUi  support  fund  (or  sec» 
tion  218  cooperatleo  boosing  mortgagss  by 
such  amounts,  not  exceeding  975  million,  a$ 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation acu  Of  this  $78  million  In- 
crease, $375  million  could  be  approved  for 
mortgagee  on  consumer  oooperatlves  and 
the  other  $37.5  million  for  mortgages  on 
builder-sponsored  cooperatives.  Th«  max- 
imum amounu  of  commltmenu  for  the  pur-- 
chaae  of  section  218  cooperative  housing 
mortgages  which  may  be  ouuiUnding  in  ftnf 
one  State  cou!d  be  Increased  (from  190  mil- 
lion) by  up  to  $7  5  million  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  304.  Loan  program:  This  section 
amends  section  304(a)  of  the  National 
Houalng  Act  (and  makee  confirming  amend- 
ments In  other  provisions  of  title  m  of  that 
act)  to  authorise  FNMA.  under  the  regular 
secondary  market  program,  to  make  short- 
term  (12-month)  loans  on  pledged  FHA  or 
OI  mortgagee.  Such  loans  could  be  made  in 
amounts  up  to  90  percent  of  the  unpaid 
principal  balances  of  the  mortgages  securing 
them:  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time  could  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  FNMA's  toUl  secondary 
market  borrowing  authority.  The  interest 
rate  on  such  loans  and  the  charges  or  fees 
required  would  be  determined  by  FNMA 
from  time  to  time  with  the  objective*  of 
preventing  excessive  use  of  its  facilities  and 
making  Its  secondary  market  operations  (In- 
cluding the  new  loan  operations  as  well  as 
the  existing  purchase  operations)  fully 
self-supporting  Borrowers  under  the  new 
program  would  be  required  to  m.tke  nonre- 
fundable capital  contributions  (not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  loan)  In  the 
same  manner  as  mortgage  sellers  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Section  305  Investments  by  FNMA:  This 
section  amends  sections  304(b),  308(b),  and 
310  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize FNMA  to  Invest  its  excess  funds  In 
obligations  which  are  lawful  Investments  for 
nduclary.  trust,  or  public  funds,  ns  well  as  in 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

Section  306.  FNMA  purchase  of  mortgages 
held  by  HHFA:  This  section  amends  section 
306  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize FNMA  to  purchasi^'  (pursuant  to 
commitments  or  otherwise),  service,  and  sell 
any  mortgages  offered  to  it  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  or  a  constituent 
unit  or  agency  thereof. 

rnxx  IV UXBAN  senewal  pkocxam 

Section  401.  Capital  grant  authorization: 
This  section  would  axithorize  appropriations 
of  additional  funds  for  the  urban  renewal 
program  of  $100  million  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  $250  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961.  Such  appropriations 
would  be  required  before  capital  grant  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into. 

Section  402.  Loan  authorization;  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  appropriations  of  up  to 
$400  million  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  ad- 
ditional loan  funds  for  the  iirban  renewal 
program. 

TITLE  V COLLEGE  HOUSINO 

Section  601.  AutliorizaUon:  This  section 
amends  section  401(d)  of  the  Houalng  Act  of 
1950  to  authorize  appropriations,  not  exceed- 
ing eaoo  million,  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  college  housing  loans.  Of  this  Increase, 
up  to  $20  million  may  be  made  available  for 
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•such  related  faoillties  as  cafeterias  and  stu- 
^dent  centers  and  up  to  $20  million  may  be 
■Mtfe  available  for  loans  to  hospitals  for 
boosing  Intern    and  student  nurses. 

Section  602.  Cooperative  student  liouslng: 
Subsection  (a)  amends  section  404(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  that  nonprofit 
student  housing  cooperative  corporations 
establuhed  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  providing 
iiousing  for  etudente  (or  students  and  fac- 
ulty) at  an  educational  institution  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  college  housing  loans. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  401  of  such 
act  to  require  that  the  note  securing  any 
such  loan  to  a  student  liouslng  cooperative 
eorporatton  be  ooslgned  by  U%e  sducatlonai 
InsUtution  wliere  the  oooperaUve  is  located. 
Under  thU  amendment,  title  to  the  hoiulng 
constructed  with  any  such  loan  would  vest 
tn  the  sduoattonal  insUtuUon  In  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  cooperative. 

Section  508.  Labor  standards:  This  section 
adds  to  section  409  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1050  a  new  subeeetlon  (e) .  requiring  that  all 
psreons  wmployed  in  the  construction  of  eoi- 
letre  housing  after  the  dau  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  shall  be  paid  at  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  In  the  locality,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Baaon  Act,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
volitntarlly  donate  their  services  without  full 
compensation  in  order  to  lower  construction 
coeU. 

TTTLE   VI — AVOIDANCX  OF   rOKECXOSmB 

Section  801.  This  section  amends  section 
304(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner,  where  a  mort- 
gage covering  a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  four- 
family  dwelling  Insured  under  any  of  FHA's 
title  II  programs  is  in  default  due  to  circum- 
stances lieyond  the  mortgagor 'l  control  and 
the  default  will  probably  l>e  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  curing  such  default  and  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  in  debentures 
(if  the  mortgage  Is  subsequently  forecloeed) 
of  any  Interest  thereafter  accruing. 

TITLE  ra — MISCKLLANXOUS 

Section  701.  Reacqulsitlon  by  former  own- 
ers: Subsection  (a)  amends  title  IX  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner, in  disposing  of  properties  acquired 
by  him  in  Insurance  operations  under  such 
title,  to  give  former  mortgagor -owners  a 
preference  and  priority  of  opportunity  to  re- 
acquire such  properties  on  prices  and  terms 
reasonably  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
the  properties  and  not  less  favorable  than 
those  offered  by  other  prospective  purchasers. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  608  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  give  to  former 
mortgagor-owners  of  projects  Insured  under 
that  section  the  same  right  of  reacqulsitlon 
as  that  which  is  given  to  former  mortgagor- 
owners  of  title  DC  projects  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a) . 

Section  702.  Surveys  of  public  worlcs  plan- 
ning: This  section  amends  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1984  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  use  during  any  fiscal  year  up  to 
$50,000  from  the  section  702  revolving  fund 
to  conduct  surveys  of  the  status  and  current 
volume  of  State  and  local  public  worlcs  plan- 
ning and  surveys  of  estimated  State  and 
local  public  works  requirements. 

Section  703.  Disposal  of  Passjrunk  and 
Newport  war  housing  projects:  Subsection 
(a)  extends  by  2  years  the  period  during 
Which  military  personnel  (and  civilians  em- 
ployed in  defense  activities )  may  continue  to 
occupy  the  Passyunk  war  housing  projects, 
which  are  presently  owned  by  the  Hoiising 
Authority  of  Philadelphia  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956.  with 
occupancy  preference  and  without  regard  to 
their  income. 

SubsecticMi  (b)  amends  section  406  of  the 
Hcu3ing   Act  of   1956  to  provide   a  similar 


2-year  extension  In  the  case  of  the  housing 
project  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Newport,  R.I.,  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

Section  704.  Farm  hoiulng  research:  This 
section  amends  section  603(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  farm  housing 
research  program  for  2  additional  years 
(until  June  30,  1961),  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $50,000  a  year  during  such 
additional  period. 

Section  706.  Hospital  construction  This 
section  amends  section  606  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1056  so  as  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  (through  June  30,  196;)),  the  author- 
ity granted  by  that  section  for  loans  and 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  for 
ho:p:tal  construction  under  the  Defctue 
Housing  and  Community  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1951,  where  applications  for  such 
asflctance  were  filed  before  June  80,  1963, 
and  denied  solely  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
An  appropriation  of  $7.6  million  would  be 
authorized  for  each  of  the  2  additional  years. 

Section  706.  R-al  estate  loans  by  national 
bantu:  This  section  adds  to  section  203  of 
the  Nstiunoi  Housing  Act  a  new  subsection 
(J),  providing  that  mortgage  loans  insured 
under  that  section  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  applying  the  existing  limitations 
<  contained  in  sec.  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act)  on  the  total  amount  of  real  estate 
loans  which  a  national  bank  may  make  in 
relation  to  its  capital  and  surplus  or  its  time 
and  savings  deposits. 

Section  707.  Purchase  of  participating  in- 
terests by  savings  and  loan  associations: 
Subsection  (a)  amends  section  S(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  permit 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  purchase 
(without  regard  to  the  existing  area  restric- 
tion) participating  interests  in  first  mort- 
gages on  one-  to  four-family  homes,  subject 
to  two  limitations :  ( 1 )  No  more  than  23  per- 
cent of  an  association's  assets  may  be  used  to 
purchase  such  interests;  and  (2)  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  participations  plus  all  outstand- 
ing locms  which  the  association  has  made 
under  the  existing  exception  from  the  $35,000 
snd  50-mile  limitations  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  30  percent  of  its  assets. 

Subsection  (b)  further  amends  section 
5(c)  of  such  act  to  provide  that  participat- 
ing Interests  in  FHA  or  GI  mortgages  shall 
not  b2  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  loans  which  a  savings  and 
loan  association  may  make  within  any  of 
the  percentage  limitations  contained  in  that 
section  (the  existing  20-percent  limit  on 
loans  made  without  regard  to  the  $35,000 
and  50-mlle  restrictions,  the  new  20-percent 
limit  on  the  purchase  of  participations,  and 
the  30-percent  combined  limit.) 

Section  708.  Voluntary  home  mortgage 
credit  program:  This  section  extends  for  3 
years  (until  July  31.  1961),  the  volunUry 
home  mortgage  credit  program  established 
by  section  610  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

Section  709.  Insurance  of  houslhg  loans 
for  migratory  farm  labor:  Sub8eci;lon  (a) 
amends  title  V  of  the  Housing  Ac€  of  1949 
to  establish  a  new  program  under  wtiich  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  Insure  loans 
made  by  private  lenders  to  farmers,  associa- 
tions of  farmers,  and  county  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  housing  and  related 
structures  for  migratory  farm  labor.  Such 
loans  would  have  to  meet  the  conditions 
(set  forth  In  the  existing  provisions  of  title 
V)  applicable  to  direct  farm  housing  loans 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  maximum 
loan-to-value  ratio  would  be  90  jjercent  and 
the  maximum  interest  rate  would  be  6  i>er- 
cent.  An  annual  charge  of  up  to  1  percent 
on  the  outstanding  balance  would  be  im- 
posed for  the  insurance;  and  the  maximum 
amotint  of  the  principal  obligations  of  the 
loans  Insured  \mder  the  new  program  In  any 
1  fiscal  year  could  not  exceed  $25  million. 
In  carrying  out  the  new  program,  the  Sec- 
retary   would    utilize    the    Insurance    fund 


created  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  as  well  as  certain  of  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  that  act. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  34  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  national  banks 
to  participate  in  the  new  Insurance  program 
established  by  subsection  (a).  It  exempU 
loans  insured  under  the  new  program  from 
the  limits  prescribed  by  section  24  for  loan- 
to-value  ratios  and  maturitiee  of  real  estat< 
loans  made  by  national  banlu. 


CrUBA  IS  NOT  OOINO  RED 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotiB  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thlB  point  In  the  Rccoto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Speaker.  Cuba  Is 
not  going  Red.  Stuart  Novins  and  his 
telecast  over  CBS  2  weeks  ago  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Cuba  has  many  problems,  one  of  ^hem 
being  Commimlst  infiltration,  but  it  is 
Inaccurate  and  unfair  to  say,  as  Novins 
did,  that  Cuba  is  now  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship where  dissent  is  immediately 
and  drastically  pimished  and  where  the 
Reds  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  beachhead. 

Castro  and  his  top  leaders  are  against 
communism  and  all  other  forms  of 
tyranny.  There  is  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  Cuba.  I  referred  the  text  of  the 
Novins'  telecast  to  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  for  mvestigation.  The 
report  I  received  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Jules  Embois.  Chicago  Trib- 
une Latin  America  correspondent  and 
chairman  of  the  lAPA  freedom  of  press 
committee. 

Dubois  also  happens  to  be  the  leading 
authority  on  Castro  and  is  the  author 
of  a  widely  praised  book  on  him.  The 
wirmer  of  many  awards  for  his  work 
in  Journalism  and  for  a  free  press,  Jules 
Dubois  knows  more  about  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Cuba  than  anyone  else. 

His  letter  is  appended  in  full  to  these 
remarks. 

If  the  Communists  were  taking  over 
rapidly,  it  would  seem  they  would  have 
arranged  to  wm  more  positions  than  the 
very  small  number  Uiey  did  win  in  the 
recent  labor  union  elections. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
May  13,  1959,  in  part  states: 

The  Communist  were  appointed  to  posts  of 
power  by  Batista.  Their  hold  on  the  Cuban 
Confederation  of  Workers  came  through  Gen- 
eral Batista's  appwlntments.  They  were  not 
persecuted  by  the  dictator  during  the  last 
two  critical  years  of  the  revolution  when 
many  thousands  of  peasants,  students,  and 
professional  men  and  women  were  arrested, 
tortured,  and  killed. 

Batista  now  is  trying  hard  to  get  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  He  paid 
Edward  Hart  $5,000  on  April  15,  1959, 
to  help  him  reinstall  himself  and  family 
at  Dayton  a  Beach,  according  to  enter- 
prising newsman  Ron  May  in  the  Madi- 
son (Wis.)  Capital  Times  today.  Hart 
registered  as  a  foreign  agent  on  May  5, 
1959. 

Hart  prepared  "Questions  for  Castro" 
which  a  Republican  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin  inserted  in  the  Record  on 
April  20,  1959,  all  unaware  of  Hart's  mis- 
sion for  Batista. 
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Hart  refused  to  tell  Ron  May  about  his 
Interest  when  he  called  May  to  tell  him 
certain  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  have  comments  about 
the  Novins  telecast  which  was  shown  pri- 
vately to  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  understand  Hart  has  in  the  past  been 
active  on  behalf  of  several  worthwhile 
causes.  I  also  understand  he  has  been 
sick  and  that  he  has  three  children.  It 
is  too  bad  he  saw  fit  to  help  Batista. 
Batista  does  not  need  or  deserve  asylum 
here. 

If  Hart  Intends  to  go  on  serving  Ba- 
tista, he  should  make  it  clear  to  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  deals  that  he  is  so 
employed. 

Castro's  Cuba  is  getting  better  every 
day.  The  military  trials  have  ended. 
Habeas  corpus  will  soon  be  restored.  A 
date  for  the  elections  will,  I  feel  sure, 
soon  be  announced.  Castro's  semiofficial 
newspaper,  Revolucion,  has  been  criti- 
cizing the  Communists  as  "divisionists." 

Cuba  going  Red?  No;  but  In  the  other 
direction.     Go  look  again. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
has  an  aggressive,  intelligent,  and  lib- 
eral news-gathering  operation.  I  think 
Stuart  Novins  is  honest,  conscientious, 
and  able,  but  I  think  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  and  the  complex  situa- 
tion were  too  much  for  him.  Certainly 
his  evidence  did  not  stand  up  imder 
analysis  by  Jules  Dubois.  What  was 
left  did  not  support  the  Novins  charge 
that  Cuba  is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
where  public  dissent  meets  quick  re- 
prisal and  where  the  Communists  were 
rapidly  taking  over  control. 

On  May  5,  1959,  I  inserted  the  text 
of  the  Novins  telecast.  Following  these 
remarks  I  am  including,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  text  of  a  telecast  yesterday, 
"Is  Cuba  Going  Red?— Part  n."  the 
text  of  the  report  Jules  Dubois  sent  me 
about  the  Novins  findings,  a  news  story 
from  the  Havana  Times — May  7,  1959 — 
setting  forth  other  Dubois  statements, 
and  a  news  story  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  16,  1959: 

Is  Cuba  Going  R«D?-^PAmT  II 

(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Network. 
Sunday,  May  17.  1969,  5-6:30  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants: Dr.  Ernesto  Dlhlgo,  Cuban  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States;  Dr.  Manuel 
Blsbe,  Cuban  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations;  Carlos  M.  Lechuga,  Alternate 
Representative  of  Cuba  to  the  UN.;  Rep- 
resentative Charles  O.  Portib,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon:  CBS  News  Corres[>ondent 
Stuart  Novins;  Leo  Cherne,  director  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  America.  Modera- 
tor: CBS  News  Correspondent  Howard  K. 
Smith.  Produced  by  William  Weston. 
Directed  by  Michael  Zeamer.  Produced  by 
CBS  News  from  studio  41.  New  York) 
Announcer.  The  CBS  Televiclon  Network 
presents,  "Is  Cuba  Going  Red?" 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Good  afternoon.  I'm  Dal- 
las Townsend.  Two  weeks  ago  today  CBS 
News  presented  a  special  report  entitled,  "Is 
Cuba  Oolng  Red?"  Correspondent  Stuart 
Novins  reported  that  Cuba  today  Is  becom- 
ing a  totalitarian  dictatorship  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  Communist  beachhead  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  program  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  much  favorable  comment.  It 
also  drew  criticism  from  representatives  of 
the  Cuban  Government .  who  asked  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject.  CBS  News  stands  be- 
hind  Its   Initial   report.     The   material   was 


carefully  researched,  reported  and  checked. 
CBS  News  also  points  out  that,  beginning  In 
the  spring  of  1967  when  Its  men  visited 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  it  haa 
reported  what  he  and  other  representatives 
of  the  26th  of  July  Movement  have  bad  to 
say.  Dr.  Castro  has  appeared  on  "Face  the 
Nation";  President  Urrutia  has  appeared  In 
an  Interview  and  has  been  quoted  fre- 
quently. Several  representatives  of  the 
current  Cuban  administration  appeared  In 
"Castro's  Cuba,"  a  news  special  aired  on 
January  38  of  this  year.  Since  the  first  of 
this  year  the  Cuban  Government's  view- 
point has  been  quoted  and  reported  on 
numerous  occasions  and  on  varloxis  news 
shows.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  lively 
reaction  to  the  program  of  2  weeks  ago  and 
becau«&<}f^the  vital  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  all  Americans.  CBS  News  has  decided 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  continued  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  raised  in  "Is  Cuba  Go- 
ing Red?" 

CBS  News  points  out  that  It  is  interested 
only  In  reporting  the  facts,  that  it  Is  not  a 
partisan  on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  or  on  any 
other  subject.  It  is  objectively  reporting 
the  situation  In  Cuba  today  as  it  did  during 
previous  Cuban  administrations.  For  today's 
panel  here  1«  our  moderator,  Howard  K. 
Smith. 

Moderator  SMrm.  How  do  you  do.  The 
topic.  "Is  Cuba  Going  Red?";  and  the  partic- 
ipants are  Mr.  Carlos  M.  Lechuga,  Cuban  del- 
egate to  the  United  Nations;  Dr.  Manuel 
Blsbe.  Cuban  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; Dr.  Ernesto  EHhlgo,  Cuban  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States;  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Stuart  Novins;  Congressman 
Charles  Porter,  of  Oregon;  who  haa  taken  a 
special  interest  in  Latin  American  affairs; 
Mr.  Leo  Cherne.  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  America.  May  we 
begin  with  Correspondent  Stuart  Novins. 

Mr.  Novufs.  Yes.  Howard.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  CBS  News  that  its  reporters  are  reporters 
and  not  debaters.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  a  reporter  and  not  a  debater.  I 
am  here  because  personal  attacks  have  been 
made  against  me  after  the  report  that  was 
made  2  weeks  ago.  I  would  wish  to  say  very 
clearly  that  the  report  that  we  made  2 
weeks  ago  was  not  motivated  in  any  way  by 
any  kind  of  malice.  It  was  a  friendly  warn- 
ing which  was  held  up  both  to  the  Cuban 
p>eople,  the  Cuban  Government  and  the 
American  people.  If  there  are  any  errors 
in  the  report  they  are  variances  of  detail. 
If  they  exist,  and  do  not  alter  the  findlngi. 

1  stand  by  those  as  does  CBS  News.  There 
Is  one  thing  more,  if  I  may — the  charges 
have  been  made  In  the  Cuban  press,  since 
our  report,  that.  In  effect,  I  am  on  the  pay 
of  Mr.  Batista.  There  was  another  charge 
that  Mr.  Batista  owned  either  part  of  or  all 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  I 
don't  need  to  comment  on  the  second  re- 
port, but  on  the  charge  that  I  am  on  the 
pay  of  Batista,  I  would  point  out  that  I  was 
among  the  first  to  report  the  Batista  admin- 
istration as  the  kind  of  reprehensible  dicta- 
torship which  it  was  and  I  think  I  will  stand 
on  that  record.  Gentlemen,  to  you.  who 
represent  Cuba,  I  can  understand  why  the 
Cubans  disagree  publicly  with  what  I  said 

2  weeks  ago  but  I  ask  only  that  you  accept 
that  what  I  said  or  may  say  in  this  coming 
half  hour  Is  motivated  by  friendship  for 
Cuba  and  Cuba's  people.  Congreasman 
PoBTKR.  I  think  we  should  say  for  th«  rec- 
ord, that  although  you  are  a  Congreaatuan 
you  are  here.  I  believe,  as  a  private  individ- 
ual.   That  is  my  understanding. 

Moderator  SMmt.  Can  we  bear  from  Mr. 
Carlos  M.  Lechviga.  Cuban  delegate  to  Um 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  I^CHUQA.  I  win  read  a  brief  statement 
answering  in  a  general  way  what  Mr  Novins 
said  2  weeks  ago.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
American  public,  only  00  miles  away  from 


the  Florida  coast,  the  island  Republic  of 
Cuba  Is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
solid  democracies  of  the  hemisphere.  Its 
people  have  at  last  regained  the  Joy  of  liv- 
ing; they  have  placed  their  faith  and  their 
trust  in  the  conviction  that  Cuba's  present 
government  will  give  the  nation  a  perma- 
nent system  of  social  Justice  and  respect  for 
human  rights. 

The  struggle  of  the  Cuban  rebels  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  Immense  popular  backing  of 
the  present  government.  It  Is  not  true  what 
Mr.  Stuart  Novins  said  In  his  program,  that 
the  Cubans  cannot  rxpress  In  public  any  op- 
position. The  proofs  are  on  the  contrary.  It 
Is  not  true  that  475  large  businesses  havs 
been  Interviewed  by  the  government  on  eco- 
nomic or  political  grounds.  All  of  these  en- 
terprises were  affected  by  a  decree  of  the 
Ministry  for  the  Recovery  of  Stolen  Govern- 
ment Property,  which  was  one  of  the  meas- 
ures most  hoped  for  by  the  Cuban  people 
since  It  enables  the  Republic  to  recover  part 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  stolen  by  Batista 
and  his  partners.  It  Is  not  true  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  Just  decreed  a  30  percent  wage 
Increase  for  editorial  employees;  and  because 
of  that  many  papers  will  have  to  close  down. 
In  order  to  Insure  the  existence  of  a  free 
press,  the  new  Cuban  Government  has  stop- 
ped subsidizing  newspapers  and  are  studying 
how  to  solve  the  economic  situation  of  some 
of  the  publications,  but  no  decision  has  been 
taken  yet. 

The  Cuban  press  now  enjoys  absolute  edi- 
torial freedom.  The  fact  that  any  figure  of 
the  government  responds  to  some  criticism 
does  not  mean  that  free  press  Is  being  cur- 
tailed. On  the  contrary.  It  Is  another  in- 
stance of  the  free  play  of  opinions.  Just  as  It 
exists  In  the  United  States.  When  President 
Roosevelt  or  President  Truman,  for  example, 
referred  to  a  certain  American  columnist  In 
rather  harsh  terms,  no  one  here  thought  of 
this  as  censorship. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  atUck 
against  some  American  news  agencies  and 
publications.  Obviously  Cubans  cannot  re- 
main silent  In  the  face  of  unfair  criticisms,  or 
when  these  agencies  and  publications  distort 
the  facts  for  the  sake  of  sensationalism  and 
try  to  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  govern- 
ment. ♦ 

It  is  ridiculous,  as  Mr.  Novins  dkCto  quote 
a  three-line  Item  from  the  Soviet  newspaper 
Izvestla  which  mentioned  the  campaign  tbat 
certain  segments  of  the  American  press  had 
launched  against  Cuba  and  use  It  as  a  proof 
of  Soviet  support.  What  has  Cuba  to  do 
with  it  all?  Izvestla  has  sometimes  published 
statements  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  no  one  has  ever  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  he  Is  a  Communist. 

In  the  CBS  program  2  weeks  ago.  It  was 
said  that  the  Havana  United  Frees  office  had 
received  several  telephone  calls  threatening 
to  bomb  their  local  office.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  calls  mere  made,  or  If.  in  fact. 
the  rumor  quoted  by  Mr.  Novins  Is  true. 
However,  both  Mr.  Novins  and  we  are  sure 
that  no  bomb  was  ever  placed  at  the  UP 
office.  Another  point  raised  by  Mr.  Novins 
came  as  a  surprise  to  us.  He  said  that  Um 
Cuban  Government  bad  the  tight  to  cancel 
paper  import  licenses.  The  truth  Is  that  tbe 
regulation  operating  In  Cuba,  more  or  less. 
Is  the  same  one  existing  in  the  United  SUtes 
as  regards  Canadian  paper.  And.  we  could 
say  of  the  U.S.  Government,  what  Mr.  Novins 
says  of  ours. 

Western  diplomatic  sources,  to  nse  the 
sanfM  pattern  of  Mr.  Novins.  told  us  that 
when  he.  on  May  3.  asserted  that  the  news- 
paperman Juan  LuU  Martin  was  under  ar- 
reet  on  AprU  10.  be  was  released  10  days 
before  Ur.  Novln*!  program,  and  is  free  In 
hU  home  In  Havana.  He  was  imprisoned 
not  because  he  is  an  antl-Communlst.  but  for 
different  reasons.  Not  one  of  the  antl-Com- 
munlst Cuban  newspapermen  are  In  Jail  and 
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never  were.  All  of  them.  Including  me.  are 
writing  dally  attacking  them,  as  always. 

The  new  Cuba  Is  a  working  democracy. 
And,  that,  Indeed,  Is  the  only  truth. 

Moderator  Smtth.  That  was  an  opening 
statement  of  the  Cuban  point  of  view. 
Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  you  In  your  further 
opening  statements  to  try  to  keep  them  short 
because  a  half  hour  Is  a  very  short  time. 
Dr.  Blsbe. 

Dr.  BiBBz.  I  cannot  Justify  the  report  made 
by  Mr.  Stuart  Novins,  "Is  Cuba  Oolng  Red?" 
after  Dr.  Castro's  trip  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  our  Prime  Minister  explained  very 
clearly  the  democratic  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  dispelled  several  false  state- 
ments and  rumors  about  the  Influence  of 
communism  in  the  present  Cuban  movement. 
Of  course,  there  are  Communists  In  Cuba, 
but  there  are  also  Communists  in  this  coun- 
try; nevertheless  because  of  this  Mr.  Novins 
will  not  call  Red  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Novins  cannot  prove 
what  he  sajrs.  For  Instance,  he  Interviewed 
Mr.  David  Salvador,  chief  of  the  Cuban  labor 
movement,  and  asked  him  If  he  was  now  a 
Communist — since  nobody  haa  denied  that 
he  was  a  Communist  when  he  was  jroung — 
and  Mr.  Salvador  answered:  "I  am  not  a 
Communist  now."  This  would  suffice  for 
anybody,  but  not  for  Mr.  Novins.  In  spite 
of  this.  Mr.  Novins  affirms,  without  any  proof, 
that  Mr.  Salvador  Is  a  Communist.  That  Is 
false,  absolutely  false.  I  can  assure  and 
prove  that  when  the  April  1958  strike  was 
being  organized.  Mr.  Salvador,  who  for  some 
years  bad  been  a  member  of  the  26th  of  July 
Movement,  rejected  the  participation  of  the 
Communist  leaders  in  this  strike,  and  I  can 
add  that  at  present  Mr.  Salvador  Is  success- 
fully strtiggUng  against  the  Communists  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  C.T.C.  Cuban  Con- 
federation of  Labor.  This  Is  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth  about  Mr.  Salvador. 

Why  does  Mr.  Novins  make  these  assertions 
without  proof  and  try  to  mislead  American 
public  opinion?  Certainly,  In  Cuba  the  Re- 
volutionary Government  does  not  persecute 
the  Communists,  but  this,  we  maintain,  is 
the  right  position,  becatue  If  they  are  per- 
secuted then  you  make  martyrs  out  of  them. 

Moderator  SitrrH.  Well.  Dr.  Blsbe,  I  want 
to  return 

Dr.  BxsBz.  Walt  a  minute — a  little  time. 
We  think  that  the  best  way  to  fight  com- 
munism Is  to  solve  the  economic  needs  of 
the  people. 

I  conclude.  We  must  reaffirm  democracy 
and  build  up  democracy.  To  be  ant  I -Red 
only  Is  not  the  best  way  to  guarantee  democ- 
racy in  this  crucial  moment  that  we  are  liv- 
ing. 

Moderator  SxrrH.  Dr.  Dlhlgo? 

Dr.  DtRioo.  Thank  you.  I  only  want  to 
say  ttiat  I  think  that  Kr.  Novins'  report  was 
not  quite  fair  on  account  of  some  of  the  facts 
that  he  said  were  not  presented  In  their  true 
light.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  only  two  or 
three  examples,  ^or  example,  when  he  in- 
terviewed David  Salvador  he  takes  a  film 
and  he  asks  David  Salvador  if  he  controls  the 
".different  unions — telephone,  sugar,  bankers, 
I  laboratories,  airlines,  radio,  television — 
what  does  the  American  public  see?  Mr. 
Salvador,  In  the  film,  nodding  yea,  and  what 
was  the  truth?  Mr.  Salvador  answers  In 
Bpanlsh  that  the  union  Is  organized,  that  the 
other  union  is  organized,  too,  but  the  Im- 
pression that  the  American  public  got  was 
that  Mr.  Salvador  was  saying  yes,  that  he, 
who  was  presented  as  a  Communist,  a  few 
words  Ut«r.  had  the  control  of  aU  the  union 
workers  in  Cuba.  A  second  case  is  this.  Mr. 
Kovins  refers  to  Lawyer  Da  Costa.  Da  CosU 
was  the  lawyer  for  the  aviators  that  were 
tried  In  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Mr.  Novins 
says  the  following— but  he  has  since  resigned 
trotn  the  Army  and  has  not  been  seen  pub- 
licly since.  The  implication  Is  that  Lawyer 
Da  Costa  has  been  put  under  arrest  or  killed 
or  he  has  been  taken  away  and  killed.     I 


know,  personally,  Mr.  Da  Costa.  He  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  a  very  close  friend  of  mine 
and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Novins  that  It  Is  true 
that  Mr.  Da  Costa  resigned  from  the  Army 
but  he  Is  enjoying  very  good  health  and 
being  free  in  Cuba.  Any  time  that  Bfr. 
Novins  comes  back  to  Cuba  I  will  be  very 
pleased  to  introduce  him  to  Lawyer  Da 
Costa. 

Mr.  Novins.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Dr.  DiHiGO.  In  the  third  place  and  I  am 
going  to  finish — Mr.  Novins  talks  about  Com- 
munist-led unions  and  elections  that  had 
been  held  in  the  unions  have  resiilted  in  a 
terrible  defeat  of  the  Communists.  The 
Communists  have  lost  almost  all  the  elections 
in  the  unions,  so  where  is  the  Communist  In- 
fluence in  Cuba?  I  think  naturally  that 
Mr.  Novins  Incurred  these  mistakes  on  ac- 
count that  he  took  his  information  from 
very  unreliable  sources  and  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Novins  and  I  am  going  to  finish  now — that 
If  I  thought  that  the  Cuban  Government  was 
Coofimunlst,  be  sure  I  would  not  be.  the  Am- 
bassador   in    Washington. 

Mr.  Novins.  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  I  did  not  say  that  the  Cuban 
Government  was  Communist  anywhere  in 
that   report. 

Moderator  Smith.  Can  we  now  call  on 
Congreasman  Chables  Pobtkb,  of  Oregon? 

Congressman  Porteb.  Fd  like  to  approach 
the  main  question:  "Is  Cuba  Going  Red?" 
And,  of  course,  Mr.  Novins  answered  that 
question  by  saying,  "Yes."  He  sale  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  Communist  beachhead 
and  it's  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  now — 
you  did  say  that? — where  you  can't  stick  up 
your  head  and  argue  or  you  get  called  a 
counterrevolutionary  and  the  penalty  for 
counterrevolution  Is  death.  Let's  examine 
that. 

First  of  all.  all  of  us  here  are  against  dic- 
tatorship:  all  of  us  are  against  communism. 
We  are  for  democracy.  We  want  to  see  Cuba 
become  a  democracy.  We  are  not  disagreed 
on  that. 

What  we  are  disagreed  on:  Is  It  a  totali- 
tarian  dictatorship    now? 

I  don't  think  it  is.  There  Is  difference  be- 
tween Communist  infiltration,  which  we  have 
In  this  country  and  in  every  free  country  In 
the  world,  and  Communist  domination.  Let 
me  list  six  reasons  why  I  don't  think  Cuba 
Is  going  Red. 

In  the  first  place.  Castro  and  his  top  lead- 
ers— and  some  of  them  are  here — are  not 
Communists.  They  speak  out  against  com- 
munism. Communist  dictators. 

Thirdly,  Cubans  can  criticise  without  re- 
prisal. 

I  referred  Mr.  Novins'  report  to  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and  John 
O'Rourke  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  re- 
ferred to  Jules  Dubois,  who  Is  the  head  of 
their  committee  on  freedom  of  the  press. 
Jules  Dubois  made  a  very  detailed  report  on 
the  Novins'  broadcast,  found  many  errors  in 
it.  many  errors  which  I  can't  go  into  here 
today. 

Mr.  NoviKs.  Why  not? 

Congressman  Portex.  We  dont  have 
the 

Mr.  Novins.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
charges,  let's  specify. 

Congressman  Porter.  But  he  ends  up, 
"there  is  freedom  of  the  press  today  in  Cuba." 

Now,  an  election  will  be  announced  soon 
In  Cuba,  which  is  an  important  thing. 

Mr.  Novins.  When,  Congressman? 

Congressman  Pobtbb.  It  wiU  be  announced. 

Mr.  Novins.  When? 

Congressman  Porter.  Five  Communists 
lost  overwhelmingly  in  the  recent  labor  elec- 
tions. 

So,  we  do  have  Infiltration;  yes.  We  have 
infiltration  everywhere  and  Cuba  has  many 
problems.  But  Cuba  Is  not  a  dictatorship 
today. 

Mr.  Novins  told  me  before  the  broadcast, 
as  1  suBpected,   he  doesnt   speak   Spanish 


very  well.  He  spent  2  months  down  thwe, 
half  of  those  2  months  on  vacation — vaca- 
tion, mind  you,  in  a  country  tbat  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  Communist  beachhead  and 
where  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 

Mr.  Novins.  Mr.  Smith,  I  cant  aUow  that 
to  go  on. 

What  is  your  source  of  information? 

Congressman  Porter.  My  source  is  Jules 
Dubois,  who  is  the  Cuban  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Novins.  Did  Mr.  Dubois  follow  me  for 
this  month  that  I  was  allegedly  on  vacation? 

Congressman  Poxmi.  I  am  reading  from 
his  letter:  "He  spent  half  his  time  in  what 
he  described  as  a  dictatorship  on  vacation, 
according  to  what  he  told  me  when  I  saw 
him  briefly  in  Havana." 

Mr.  Novins.  Obviously,  you  don't  think  I 
am  going  to  tell  my  competition  what  T  am 
doing  on  a  story.  Congressman.  Let's  be 
reasonable. 

Congressman  Portix.  I  would  think  you 
would  have  asked  Mr.  Dubois  about  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Novins.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the 
way  to  cover  a  story  is  to  have  a  reporter 
talk  to  other  reporters? 

Congressman  Porter.  I  am  suggesting 
that  Jules  Dubois  is  the  best  authority  on 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Latin  America  in 
the  whole  country.  He  has  written  tbis 
book  on  Fidel  Castro.  He  has  had  many 
medals  from  people.  He  knows  what's  going 
on  down  there.  And  how  can  you  tell  about 
the  Cuban  press  when  you  cant  even  read 
Spanish  very  weU? 

Moderator  Smith.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
coming  back  to  this  point  In  a  moment. 
But  first,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Leo  Cherne 
to  say  something  before  Mr.  Novins  has  a 
good  slug  of  time  to  answer  some  of  these 
statements. 

Mr.  Cherne.  What  I  would  like  to  say  fiows 
directly  from  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
statements  of  all  made  by  Dr.  Fidel  Castro 
when  he  addressed  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
In  New  York  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 
He  said,  the  best  friends  of  democracy  are 
those  who  never  support  tyranny.  I  accept 
that.  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  and  precisely  be- 
cause we  accept  it  we  are.  of  course,  aU  very 
sensitive  therefore  to  whether  or  not  those 
who  do  support  tyranny — and  communism  is 
tjrranny — whether  they  find  themselves  In 
any  of  the  key.  Important  spots  In  a  com- 
munity. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  3^ou  gentle- 
men, representing  the  Cuban  Oovernment. 
are  the  best  representation  of  a  democratic 
future.  There  is  no  question  at  all  In  my 
Judgment  that  virtually  all  of  the  cabinet 
members  of  the  government  are  equally  that 
representation. 

But  I'd  like  to  quote  Congressman  Porter 
in  fact.  On  May  2,  Congressman  Porter, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  desert Ijed  as 
democratic  and  able  public  servants.  Finance 
Minister  Lopez-Presquet.  Ambassador  Dlhigo, 
Foreign  AClnister  Agramonte.  They  are  the 
hope  of  Cuba  today,  he  said. 

Then  he  continued,  the  opposing  faction, 
however,  include  Army  Chief  Raul  Castro.  La 
Cabana  Fortress  Commandant  "Che"  Gue- 
vara, Labor  Chief  David  Salvador,  Revolu- 
cion Editor  Carlos  Franqui. 

"Their  policies" — these  are  Congressman 
Pobteb's  words — "their  policies,  whatever 
their  intention,  are  aiding  the  Communists 
in  an  attempt  to  take  over  the  revolution." 

The  concern  which  I  have  and  share  with 
many  in  America,  and  certainly  the  members 
of  the  press,  Is  in  this  effort  to  take  over  a 
government  which  so  richly  deserves  a  demo- 
cratic, peaceful  future  determined  by  its  own 
people. 

Moderator  SicrrH.  Can  we  have  Stuart 
Novins  now  to  answer  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Novins.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  state- 
ments made. 
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Congressman  Portbi.  Are  you  going  to 
answer  them  In  Spanun? 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Let's  talk  about  that  for  Just 
about  30  seconds.  That's  just  about  as 
ridiculous — If  you  forgive  the  phrase — as  any 
kind  of  quibbling  I  have  heard. 

For  one  thing,  I  think,  to  follow  your  sug- 
gestion to  the  logical  conclusion,  we  should 
withdraw  all  reporters  from  the  Middle  East 
who  don't  speak  Arabic  or  Hebrew.  We 
should  withdraw  every  correspondent  who- 
ever goes  to  any  country. 

The  fact  Is — I  will  freely  admit  it — It  was 
much  harder  to  do  It  my  way,  but  I  got  It 
done. 

Congressman  Portzs.  And  you  read  all  the 
papers,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  want 
to  do?  List  the  papers  and  have  me  go  down 
the  line? 

Mr.  Lechuoa.  May  I 

Congressman  Porter.  Take  your 

Mr.  LzcHUGA.  Because  Mr.  Novins  said  in 
his  report,  that  you  spoke  with  hundreds  of 

persons  In  Cuba 

Mr.  NoviNS.  I  did.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Lechuoa.  In  English  or  Spanish? 
Mr.  NoviNS.  I  spoke  In  English  with  those 
who  could  speak   English  and  through  in- 
terpreters  with   those   who   did    not   speak 
English. 

Mr.  Lechuoa.  With  hundreds  of  people  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Absolutely. 
Moderator  Smith.  Can  we  let  Mr.  Novins 
have  the  floor  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  NoviNS.  Yes.  I  have  a  letter  which  Is 
written  by  Congressman  Porter  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System.  News  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Department,  under  the  letterhead 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though I  assume  this  is  a  private  letter,  and 
in  it  he  accuses  me  of  putting  out  "a  highly 
misleading  report."  Those  were  your  words, 
Congressman? 

Congressman  Porter.  Yes. 
Mr.    NoviNs.  He    also    said:     "Half-truths 
were  submitted  by  Novins,"  and  you  also  re- 
ferred to  the  observations  that  we  made  as 
"extreme  and  nonfactual  statements." 

Congressman  Porter.  Do  you  want  some 
examples?  / 

Mr.  Novins.  Just  a  minute.  Oohgressman. 
Let's  turn  to  the  Congressional  Record.  On 
May  6  this  was  said  by  a  Congressman  on 
the  floor,  speaking  about  our  broadcast:  "It 
is  an  honest,  conscientious  report."  Then 
the  Congressman  goes  on  to  say:  "Novins' 
report,  on  the  whole,  intelligent,  factual,  and 
sincere,  is,  I  hope,  going  to  help  in  the  proc- 
ess of  cleaning  up  the  situation." 

Congressman  Porter.  I  think  both 

Mr.   Novins.  Just   a  moment.   Just  a   mo- 
ment.    Who  said  that?     Who  was  the  Con- 
gressman?   Congressman  Porter? 
Congressman  Porttr.  Right. 
Mr.  Novins.  You  said  It? 
Congressman  Porter.  Right. 
Bflr.  Novins.  Will  you  please  explain  how  It 
Is  that  I  can  be  factual  one  day  and  false  a 
week  later  on  the  basis  of  the  same  state- 
ments? 

Congressman  Porter.  Yes;  because  by  that 
time  I  had  a  report  from  Jules  Dubois,  some 
four  pages,  single  space. 

Mr.  Novins.  I  don't  attempt  to  debate  him. 
He  Is  not  here. 

Congressman  Porter.  No.  But  I  had  his 
story  about  the  things  you  have  said  there. 
I  had  letters  from  other  people  about  it,  too. 
But  Jules  Dubois,  who  is  the  authority  In 

this  field  and  who  received  many  awards 

Mr.  Novins.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  other  authorities  than  Mr. 
Dubois.  I  would  hesitate  to  accept  any- 
thing that  any  single  source  gave  me,  no  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  it  might  be. 

Congressman  Porter.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association. 
Mr.  Chernz.  I  dont  carry  the  responsibil- 
ity of  sustaining,  defending  what  It  is  that 


Stuart  Novins  did  or  what.  In  fact,  CB8 
ever  does.  I  do  know.  In  the  spirit  In  which 
this  program  has  been  arranged,  that  there 
Is  no  one  at  table  who  has  not  been  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  the  present 
penetration  of  certain  areas  of  Cuban  life 
by  members  of  the  Communist  Party  may 
not.  In  fact.  Jeopardize  a  democracy  we  all 

seek.     I  do  know.  Mr.  Congressman 

Congressman  Porter.  Let's  be  specific. 
Mr.    Cherne.  That    you    have    been    con- 
cerned  

Congressman  Porter.  I  have  been. 
Mr.  Cherne.  That  you  were  deeply  con- 
cerned when  former  President  Jose  Plgueres 
visited,  with  deep  friendship,  a  sister  de- 
mocracy In  Cuba  and  when  he  made  his  first 
speech  to  the  Cuban  people,  to  have  the 
microphone  pulled  from  his  hand  by  David 
Salvador  an  act  not  only  ungracious  but 
containing  a  good  deal  more.  I  do  know 
your  concern,  Mr.  Congressman,  so  that  It 
Isn't  really  either  useful  or  reasonable  for 
lis  to  Jockey  ourselves  Into  a  position  that 
this  Is  a  problem  that  doesn't  exist  or  Is  not 
of  significant  magnitude. 

Congressman  Porter.  Nobody  says  It  isn't. 
Mr.  NoviNS.  This  Is  a  problem  which  Is 
capable  of  solution,  and  we  mention  that  In 
the  report.  We  suggested  in  the  report  that 
the  situation  could  be  changed  by  Dr.  Castro 
If  he  called  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
free  election. 

Now,  the  record  will  show  that  on  several 
occasions,  first  he  said,  we  will  do  it  in  a 
year:  then  he  said,  we  will  do  it  In  18  months 
to  2  years.  Then  he  said,  we  will  do  It  In 
4  years. 

Congressman  Porter.  We  are  agreed 

Mr.  Novins.  Then  he  said,  we  won't  do  It 
until  all  poverty  Is  wiped  out,  until  everyone 
has  a  hospital  bed. 

Certainly,  we  are  in  favor  of  poverty  being 
wiped  out  and  we  are  in  favor  of  hoepi^al 
beds.  But  where  is  the  election,  which  will 
not  drive  the  Communists  gentlemen 
Into  prison,  as  has  been  suggested,  but  will 
bring  them  out  In  the  open  where  you  can 
count  them. 

Moderator  Smith.  This  Is  a  specific  and 
serious  point.  Can  some  of  our  Cuban  guests 
answer  this? 

Mr.  Lechuoa.  I  don't  get  the  question. 
Please  repeat  It. 

Mr.  Cherne.  Tt\e  question  Is:  when  will 
the  election  be  held? 

We  have  b3en  concerned  because.  Initially, 
Dr.  Castro  indicated  that  the  election  would 
be  held  within  18  months  after  the  revolu- 
tion; then,  "ubsequently,  he  said,  2  years. 
Mr.  Lechuoa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cherne.  When  he  was  In  this  country, 
he  said  within  4  years.  There  has  been  an 
additional  statement  of  Dr.  Castro  in  which 
he  Indicated  there  could  not  be  an  election 
until  illiteracy,  poverty  and  the  other  ter- 
rible social  evils  of  Cuba  are  eliminated. 

Dr.  BisBE.  As  soon  as  possible  we  will  have 
elections. 

Dr.  DiHiGO.  The  last  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Castro  in  the  States  was  that  4  years  was 
the  maximum  term,  but  that  elections  would 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  are  wait- 
ing for  a  new  statement  from  Dr.  Castro  say- 
ing when  the  elections  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Cherne.  Dr.  Dlhlgo,  will  you  not  con- 
cede, especially  on  the  basis  of' the  evidence 
of  two  other  Caribbean  nations,  Venezuela 
and  Costa  Rica,  for  example,  that  an  election 
4  years  after  revolution  is  not  exactly  the 
best  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  democratic 
future?  You  would  regard  that  as  rather 
excessive,  would  you  not.  Dr.  Dlhlgo? 

Dr.  DmiGO.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  elec- 
tions much  before  4  years. 
Mr.  Cherne.  Much  before. 
The  sooner,  gentlemen,  the  better.  In 
fact.  If  there  were  an  announcement  within 
the  next  few  days  that  elections  will  take 
place  within  12  to  18  months,  I  do  believe 
a  great  deal  will  already  have  been  accom- 


plished. Doctor,  to  guarantee  Cuba  Its  demo- 
cratic future. 

Mr.  LxcHuoA.  The  date  of  the  election  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  accusations  of  Mr. 
Novins.  That  does  not  mean  that  Cuba  Is 
going  Red  because  the  government  doesn't 
set  a  date  for  the  election. 

Mr.  Cherne.  But  the  reverse  Is  true:  If 
elections  are  to  be  deferred  for  a  period  of  up 
to  4  years — Just  a  moment.  I  am  taking  Dr. 
Castro's  statement — and  If,  as  we  do  recog- 
nize, there  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  active  and  significant  roles  In  areaa 
of  Cuban  life 

Mr.  Lechuoa.  No.  no. 

Mr.  Cherne.  Then  it  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  two  of  them  do  not  bode  well 
for  a  democratic  future. 

Mr.  Lechuca.  They  have  been  defeated 
only  recently  In  union  elections  that  have 
been  held. 

Mr.  Chernz.  That  Is  why  they  fear  elec> 
tions.  because  they  have  been  defeated. 

Moderator  Smith.  I'm  sorry.  Our  half 
hour  has  passed  very  quickly.  Indeed.  I'm 
afraid.  I  have  to  thank  you  now  for  an  In- 
teresting, animated,  and,  I  hope,  a  useful 
discussion. 

A  hard  and  fast  Judgment  on  Cuba's  fu> 
ture  will  have  to  wait  until  that  future  be- 
comes a  little  more  present.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  hope  our  Cuban  friends  will  acknowl- 
edge that  old  Latin-American  complaint 
against  us  Is  now  out  of  date.  The  com- 
plaint Is  that  we  are  indifferent  to  our 
neighbors.  In  fact,  we  are  vitally  and  Intl- 
n\ately  interested  In  them,  as  we  hope  they 
are  In  us. 

Good  evening. 

John  O'Rourkz  has  referred  to  me  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  5.  1959.  which 
contains  the  text  of  the  Stuart  Novins 
Broadcast  over  CBS  "Is  Cuba  Going  Red?" 
He  has  written  to  you  that  I  would  reply  to 
that  part  of  your  remarks  concerning  press 
freedom  in  which  you  suggest  that  "The 
Inter- American  Press  Association  should  In- 
vestigate these  charges  Inunedlately  and 
make  a  public  report." 

The  Inter-American  Prees  Association  baa 
been  aware  of  the  true  situation  of  the  press 
In  Cuba  for  many  years.  First,  In  evaluat- 
ing the  Novins  performance  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  is  not  fluent  in  the  Spanish 
language  and.  undoubtedly,  did  not  assidu- 
ously study  the  newspapers  published  in 
Cuba.  He  spent  half  of  his  time  in  what  he 
described  as  a  dictatorship  on  vacation,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  told  me  when  I  saw  him 
briefly  in  Havana  last  month.  At  no  time 
did  he  ask  me  for  my  views  on  the  condition 
of  the  press  In  Cuba. 

Mr.  Novins'  charges,  that  there  is  no  free 
press  in  Cuba,  are  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  Neither  has  there  been  intimidation, 
as  he  charges.     There  is  no  remedy  for  fear. 

There  was  criticism  by  Fidel  Castro  of  cur- 
tain newspaper  commentaries.  It  Is  not 
true  that  he  urged  his  listeners  to  boycott 
the  publications  of  his  critics.  And,  in  the 
case  of  Prensa  Libre,  when  the  crowd — that 
heard  his  criticism  of  an  editorial — shouted 
for  reprisals,  Castro  quickly  silenced  them. 
He  made  It  clear  that  he  wanted  no  reprisals 
and  that  he  was  merely  exercising  the  right 
to  reply  to  his  critics.  He  emphasized  that 
he  would  continue  to  exercise  such  right  and 
that  the  press  had  the  right  to  expreai 
adverse  opinions. 

Sergio  Carbo,  the  editor  of  Prensa  Libre, 
not  only  published  Castro's  criticism  but 
promptly  replied  to  the  premier  in  forceful 
and  frank  language.  And,  Prensa  Libre  has 
continued  to  criticize  the  government  when- 
ever it  is  considered  necessary  and  to  praise 
It  when  it  deserved  praise. 

There  have  been  constructive  criticisms  in 
other  newspapers.  One,  recently,  was  criti- 
cized by  Raul  Castro  in  a  May  Day  speech. 
He  suggested  a  boycott  but  did  not  meuUoa 
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I     the  papvli  name.   It  published  a  banner  line 

^     that  read  "Urge  Fidel  To  Return  Home,"  and 

the   story   quoted    Senator   Smathzrs.     The 

implication  in  the  headline  was  Interpreted 

that  trouble  was  brewing  at  home. 

The  case  of  Juan  Luis  Martin  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  Journalistic  activities  at  El 
Mundo.  Dr.  Jorge  Qulntana,  dean  of  the 
CX>llege  of  Newspapermen  of  Havana  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Freedom  of  the 
I'ress  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion, visited  Martin  in  prison  long  before 
Novins  probably  heard  of  the  case.  Quln- 
tana was  Instrumental,  though.  In  helping 
to  obtain  bis  release.  Martin  had  drafted 
the  army  communiques  that  referred  to  Cas- 
tro and  his  rebels  as  "bandits,  rascals,  and 
Communists"  and  carried  an  Identification 
card  issued  by  Batista's  military  Intelligence. 

That  the  United  Press  received  threatening 
telephone  calls  from  cranks  after  a  Castro 
/  speech  should  not  be  surprising  to  anyone. 
Tou  are  familiar  with  the  reasons  of  hos- 
tility In  Cuba  against  that  wire  service. 
What  Novins  failed  to  report,  and  demon- 
strated a  lack  of  objectivity,  was  that  Castro 
•-  made  peace  with  the  UB.  press  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  SUtes. 

In  another  marathon  TV  talkathon,  that 
lasted  S'^  hours,  last  Sunday  night,  Castro 
was  asked  whether  steps  would  be  taken  by 
the  Government  to  counter  some  attacks  by 
the  press  In  the  United  States.  He  replied 
that  there  were  many  newspapers  in  the 
United  SUtes  that  were  not  attacking  him 
or  the  Government  of  Cuba.  He  did  not 
laah  into  the  wire  services,  magazines,  or 
make  any  of  the  former  charges  that  Inter- 
national oligarchies  were  paying  for  the  at- 
tacU. 

Tet.  at  no  time  In  the  past,  when  he  gave, 
verbally,  lashings  to  the  above  did  he  or  any 
member  of  his  Government  attempt  to  In- 
lilblt  the  reporting  from  Cuba  by  physical 
measures. 

The  charge  about  Carlos  Franqui.  editor  of 
Revoluclon,  is  unfounded.  I  attach  a  tear 
i.heet  from  the  Times  of  Havana  of  May  7, 
19M,  which  contains  an  Interview  with  them. 

The  statement  that  Hoy,  the  Communist 
dally.  Increasingly  gives  credit  to  the  Com- 
munists for  having  started  the  antl-Batists 
revolution,  is  infantile.  They  have  claimed 
credit  for  the  victory  but  have  not  gone  as 
far  as  claiming  authorship  of  the  start  of 
the  revolution. 

Hoy  has  as  much  Influence  in  Cuba  as 
the  Dally  Worker  had  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Alberto  Oalnza  Paz.  editor  of  La  Prensa 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  recent  criticism  by  Fidel  Castro  and 
the  Cuban  National  College  of  Newspaper- 
men. This  is  most  unfortunate  and  is  a 
result  of  statements  by  Dr.  Oalnza  to  the 
New  York  Dally  News  about  the  situation 
of  the  press  m  Cuba.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  Dr.  Oalnza  did  not  ask  zne  for  a 
full  report  of  the  situation  before  he  made 
his  pronouncement.  I  am  afraid  he  was 
boobytrapped  into  it  by  a  Cuban  editor  who 
'  has  mcM^  than  one  ax  to  grind  •  •  •  and 
the  situation  in  Cuba  was  entirely  different 
to  the  one  he  faced  in  Argentina. 

That  same  editor's  papers  had  rejected  a 
demand  from  the  graphic  arts  local  at  the 
plant,  to  alter  its  editorial  policy.  That  par- 
ticular local  has  been  Communist  dominated 
for  years.  The  p&pen  rejected  the  demand. 
In  this  they  were  supported  by  the  College  ot 
Newspapermen. 

The  case  was  closed.  There  was  no  need 
to  carry  the  complaint  even  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  much  less  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association  Executive  Committee. 
Its  was  done.  There  were  no  wage  dnnands 
made  in  the  document  submitted  to  the 
(KUtors. 

One  can  debate  whether  or  not  the  fears, 
expressed  in  the  document  that  the  news- 
papers would  have  to  close  for  loss  of  cir- 


culation and  advertising  unless  the  editing 
and  spirit  of  the  newsjiapera  were  improved, 
are  Justified.  But  there  was  a  principle  in- 
volved of  composing  room  Interference  In 
editorial  policy. 

Commenting  on  this  principle.  In  his  tele- 
vision appearance  on  the  night  of  May  10. 
Fidel  Castro  said  without  equivocation: 
"We  believe  the  workers  have  no  right  to 
demand  a  variation  in  the  editorial  line  of 
a  newspaper.  This  is  our  point  of  view 
•  •  •  that  would  completely  alter  the  foun- 
dations that  have  existed  up  to  now  about 
freedom  of  the  press." 

Only  yesterday  the  editor,  who  broached 
the  above  case,  was  trying  to  mobilize  other 
publishers  to  close  down  in  Havana  and 
lock  out  their  employees,  as  "a  protest 
against  censorship  and  government  pres- 
sure." He  has  found  no  support  for  his  in- 
sidious maneuver.  Yet.  this  action  is  de- 
signed wholly  and  solely  to  attempt  to 
discredit  the  Castro  regime  and  to  make 
himself  a  belated  hero  on  a  par  with  Oaln:» 
Paz.  \ 

If  any  newspaper  in  Cuba  is  morally  In- 
timidated it  is  only  t>ecause  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  My  remarks  to  the  Times  of 
Havana  explains  why. 

That  most  newspapers  in  Havana  are 
financially  imstable  is  true.  There  is  no 
sound  financial  basis  for  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  11  morning  newspapers  and  6  after- 
noon newspapers.  They  were  able  to  exist 
in  the  past  because  of  subsidies. 

The  insinuation  that  only  Hoy,  the  Com- 
munist Party  paper;  and  Revoluclon,  edited 
by  Carlos  Franqui,  can  survive  because  they 
are  printed  on  bagasse  (sugar  cane  paper) 
while  the  newsprint  import  licenses  can  be 
canceled  of  the  other  papers  is  far  from 
objective.  The  newspapers  of  the  above  un- 
named editor  •  •  •  the  one  who  wants  to 
close  to  embarrass  the  Government  •  *  • 
are  published  on  bagasse  paper. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  a  suspension  of  im- 
port licenses  for  newsprint.  On  the  con- 
trary. Fidel  Castro  has  been  seeking  means  to 
facilitate  the  lmp>ort  precisely  by  the  finan- 
cially unstable  pap>ers. 

I  shall  refrain  from  commenting  on  other 
phases  of  the  CBS  broadcast  but,  should  you 
be  Interested.  I  refer  you  to  my  reply  to  it 
which  was  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  May  6.  1959. 

To  summarize  the  condition  of  the  press 
in  Cuba  as  of  today:  There  is  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Sincerely, 

JuLzs  Dubois. 

(From  the  Havana  Times,  May  7,  1959] 
Tklbcast    on    Commies    in    Cuba    "Full    of 

HoLXS,"  Dubois  Sats — Newsman  Sats  CBS 

Show  Built  oit  "Oossift  CKAa^xs" 
(By  Henry  Goethals)    '^ 

Jules  DuboU.  author  of  the  biook  "Fidel 
Castro:  Liberator  or  Dictator?"  and  well- 
known  Latin  American  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said  today  that  the  only 
way  to  fight  communism  is  "with  the 
truth— and  not  half  truths." 

DutmlB  said  that  the  recent  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  expose  on  communism 
in  Cuba  was  "full  of  boles"  and  built  around 
"gossipy  charges." 

Dubois  is  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  of  the  Inter-Amerlc*n 
Press  Association  and  has  long  been  active  in 
campaigns  for  press  freedom  in  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

He  said  that  charges  made  on  the  CBS 
program  by  Stuart  Novins  that  Manuel 
Antonio  Plfleirc,  army  commander  in  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  is  a  Red  are  made  of  "whole 
cloth." 

He  denied  that  the  Cuban  school  system 
is  being  infiltrated  by  Communists  or  that 
Education  BCnlster  Armando  Hart  and  his 
wife,  Haydee  Santamarla.  are  Reds. 


"It  is  absurd  to  label  Hart  and  his  wife 
Ooznmunists,"  said  DuImIs.  "They  are  mere- 
ly leftwlng  revolutionaries.  ** 

"As  for  Novins'  charges  against  Raul 
Castro,"  Dubois  continued,  'Ravd  has  never 
made  a  secret  out  of  his  visit  to  Vienna." 

Asked  whether  he  considers  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara  a  Communist,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
writer  said:  "I  leave  a  question  mark  after 
him." 

He  said  that  the  CBS  broadcast  which 
brought  protests  from  Cuban  diplomatic  of- 
ficials in  the  United  States,  was  "as  a  whcde, 
full  of  holes."  "You  can't  answer  commu- 
nism with  gossipy  charges,"  he  said.  "You 
can  beat  communism  only  with  the  truth — 
and  not  half  truths." 

Dubois  also  denied  that  the  Cuban  press 
is  censored,  as  charged  by  Novins. 

"There  is  no  remedy  for  fear,"  he  said. 
"Many  of  the  Cuban  writers  are  reticent  to 
speak  out  because  they  feel  they  are  vul- 
nerable to  couiiterattacks,  and  Justifiably  so." 
He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  many  Ha- 
vana pai>ers  accepted  subsidies  from  the  Ba- 
tista government. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  papers  that 
did  not  take  subsidies — Prensa  Libre,  Bo- 
hemia The  Times  of  Havana — have  spoken 
out  with  impunity.  These  papers,  be  said, 
are  standing  on  solid  moral  ground. 

He  noted  that  some  of  the  other  papers 
are  becoming  more  outspoken  as  the  fear 
of  censorship  wears  off. 

"It  is  similar  to  January  1,"  said  Dubois. 
"I  had  to  go  on  the  radio  and  a£k  the  Cuban 
newspapers  why  they  were  scared  to  break 
censorship  when  the  Batista  regime  had  al- 
ready left." 

Dubois  also  vigorously  denied  that  Carlos 
Franqui.  editor  of  the  semi-official  govern- 
ment newspaper  "Revoluci6n,"  is  a  Commu- 
nist. 

"Franqui  worked  as  a  proofreader  on  the 
Communist  newspaper  "Hoy'  when  he  was  16, 
when  everyone  was  honeymooning  vrtth  Rus- 
sia," he  said.  "He  also  worked  on  all  the 
other  newspapers  in  Havana.  But  he  is  not 
a  Communist;  he's  a  leftwlng,  radical  revo- 
lutionary. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  not  a 
Communist,"  he  added. 

Dubois  said  that  tmion  elections,  now  in 
progress,  are  proving  a  drastic  setback  for 
Communist  aspirations  to  penetrate  the  Cu- 
ban labor  movement. 

The  Reds,  he  said,  "are  getting  their  pants 
beat  off  in  these  elections." 

(From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  May  16,  1959] 

Castro  Orders  ait  End  to  War  Crimes  Trials 

Havana,  B4ay  16. — ^tremler  Fidel  Castro 
today  ordered  revolutionary  war  crimes  trials 
ended  and  cases  still  pending  turned  over  to 
civil  courts. 

According  to  unofficial  compilations,  a 
total  of  621  persons  have  been  executed  by 
firing  squads  since  the  military  war  crimes 
trials  started  last  January. 

Castro's  order  was  announced  by  MaJ.  Jorge 
Serguera,  president  of  the  war  tribunal  at 
Havana's  La  Cabana  prison,  where  hundreds 
still  are  awaiting  trial. 

As  the  trial  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Martinez  Saenz, 
former  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Cuba  during  the  Batista  dictatorship,  was 
about  to  start  in  La  Cabana,  Serguera 
announced : 

"By  order  of  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro, 
trials  before  revolutionary  tribunals  are  sus- 
pended as  of  now  .  .  .  eases  still  pending  will 
be  transferred  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
Republic." 

Serguera's  anounoement  coincided  with  the 
disclosure  that  a  group  of  legal  experts  was 
drafting  a  law  restoring  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  and  civil  court  procedure. 

The  right  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended 
shm^ly  after  Castro  took  power  January  1. 
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The  Cuban  Navy  announced,  meanwhile, 
that  the  frigate  Antonio  Maceo  captured  the 
stolen  yacht  Triton  on  the  high  seas.  Six 
followers  of  oiisted  President  Pulgenclo 
Batista  were  said  to  have  been  aboard. 

Premier  Castro's  only  son,  Fidel,  Jr.,  9, 
underwent  emergency  surgery  today  for 
serious  injuries  suffered  In  an  automobile 
accident.  He  was  later  reported  In  satis- 
factory  condition. 


POOD     ADMINISTRATION     AND 
STAMP  ACT  OF  1959 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Wolf]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill 
which,  I  believe,  will  do  much  to  clarify 
the  problem  of  food  assistance  for  the 
underprivileged  and  unemployed  by  in- 
tegrating and  expanding  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Tills  Department  of  Government 
best  understands  the  welfare  fvmction 
and  is  sympathetic  to  the  policy  con- 
siderations which  underlie  such  assist- 
ance programs.  The  hungry  and  needy 
people  of  this  Nation  are  well  aware  that 
this  function  has  not  been  well  under- 
stood at  all  by  its  present  administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Con- 
gress last  year  appropriated  over  $500 
million  for  use  in  feeding  our  under- 
privileged. The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  spent  only  $200  million  of  this 
amount  and  consistently  refuses  to  spend 
the  other  $300  million  although  there 
are  literally  millions  of  our  citizens  going 
hungi-y  and  in  need  in  America  today. 
This  same  procedure  has  been  followed 
by  the  Secretary  for  several  years. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill,  therefore.  Is 
to,  first,  transfer  the  school  lunch  and 
special  school  milk  programs  and  the 
domestic  program  of  direct  commodity 
distribution  to  the  needy,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
second,  provide  for  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  by  authorizing  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 
for  local  storage  and  handling  and  by 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  increase  the  variety  and  improve  the 
nutritional  quality  of  foods  distributed 
to  charitable  institutions.  Besides  these 
two  purposes,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
the  adoption  of  a  food-stamp  plan.  This 
plan  would  result  in  the  increase  of  a 
variety  of  food  presently  received  by 
family  units  or  individuals  under  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  Food 
stamps  issued  by  the  Secretary  would  be 
used  at  grocery  or  food  stores  for  foods 
in  adequate  supply — such  as  fresh  dairy 
products,  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  other  food  products  not  available  to 
needy  families  through  the  direct  com- 
modity distribution  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  24  percent  of  our  lower 
income  families  are  not  receiving  recom- 
mended amounts  of  calcium.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  low-income  families  in 
our  Nation  do  not  receive  the  minimum 
recommended  allowances  of  vitamin  C. 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
persons  who  are  on  relief  or  old  age 


assistance  simply  are  not  able  to  pur- 
chase the  kinds  of  foods  needed  for  a  bal- 
anced or  healthy  diet.  The  amount  of 
aid  presently  given  to  these  people,  and 
many  times,  the  way  It  is  given,  does  not 
help  the  person's  sense  of  belonging  or 
his  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realize  that 
short-term  unemployment  and  social  se- 
curity programs  will  become  more  im- 
portant as  automation  becomes  more 
prevalent  in  our  society  and  the  average 
age  of  our  citizens  increases.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  these 
citizens.  It  is  that  these  people  be  aided 
in  their  periods  of  economic  dislocation 
or  dependency  or,  in  their  periods  of  old 
age.  A  strong  and  free  society  today 
does  not  think  of  its  citizens  as  machines 
that  must  or  should  be  thrown  away  or 
scrapped  if  they  wear  out  or  cannot  be 
used  at  a  particular  time.  A  strong  and 
free  society  values  each  of  its  members 
and  does  what  it  can  to  make  each  in- 
dividual's life  bearable  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic or  social  crisis  which  are  not 
necessarily  his  fault. 

My  bill  follows  this  policy.  It  follows 
the  policy  that  a  welfare  program,  to  be 
meaningful,  must  not  be  a  haphazard, 
hodgepodge  program  administered  by  a 
department  that  should  not  have  wel- 
fare distribution  as  part  of  its  task. 

It  accepts  the  fact  that  our  present 
surplus  food  commodity  programs  are 
not  enough  to  give  the  kind  of  balanced 
diet  needed  by  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  our  Nation.  Flour,  cornmeal, 
dried  milk,  rice  or  beans  do  not  provide 
the  nutrients  or  variety  so  necessary  to 
the  health  of  our  people.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  necessary  to  have  a  food  stamp 
plan  which  will  provide  the  individual 
with  the  wherewithal  to  buy  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fruits,  meat,  and  vegetables  at  re- 
tall  grocery  stores. 

The  costs  of  all  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram should  not  run  more  than  $650 
million.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
insuring  the  health,  welfare,  and  dignity 
of  millions  of  our  citizens.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  make  some  of  our 
God-given  abundance  available  to  those 
in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  an 
Integrated  domestic  welfare  distribu- 
tion plan  is  now  necessary  in  light  of  the 
great  economic  and  social  problems 
which  will  face  the  United  States  in  the 
next  decade.  I  hor>e  that  the  appropriate 
committee  will  act  favorably  on  this  bill 
not  only  because  people  now  are  suffer- 
ing, but  because  this  program  will  do 
much  to  alleviate  any  kind  of  tension 
from  economic  dislocation  old  age  levels 
which  might  occur  in  the  near  future. 
The  program  is  a  simple  one  which  has 
been  worked  out,  I  believe,  very  care- 
fully as  to  detail  and  policy. 

This  plan  would  have  the  following 
class  of  participants : 

First.  Charitable  institutions. 

Second.  Recipients  of  assistance  or 
benefits  under  programs  of  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
to  the  blind  and  to  the  permanently  or 
totally  disabled. 

Third.  Recipients  of  unemployment 
benefits. 


Fourth.  Recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  for  the  needy  by  a  State 
or  local  agency. 

Fifth.  Needy  persons,  including  un- 
employed who  are  not  receiving  unem- 
ployment  compensation. 

Sixth.  And  others  certified  by  local  or 
State  agencies  to  be  in  need  of  supple- 
mentary assistance. 

The  act  would  work  as  follows: 

First.  Welfare  programs  such  as  school 
lunch,  school  milk,  and  direct  commod- 
ity distribution  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

Second.  A  food  stamp  plan  would  be 
established  as  part  of  the  general  wel- 
fare program.  An  individual  would  be 
given  $5  a  month  in  food  stamps.  He 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  the  stamps  at 
any  retail  grocery  store  for  a  prescribed 
list  of  foods  if  he  spent  $5  of  his  own 
money  for  food  besides  the  $5  in  stamps. 
This  program  is  a  matching  program  in 
which  the  individual  must  put  forward 
at  the  grocery  an  amount  equivalent  to 
that  which  he  spends  in  food  stamps. 
Hence,  food  stamps  would  be  issued,  and 
would  be  used  as  50  percent  payment  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  $10  worth  of  the 
designated  food  products.  These  stamps 
would  be  distributed  monthly  and  Insofar 
as  is  possible,  would  be  given  with  the 
monthly  assistance  payments. 

In  administering  the  prcgram.  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  work  closely  and  through  des- 
ignated local  and  State  agencies. 

Another  feature  of  this  food-stamp 
plan  is  that  food  stamps  will  also  be 
made  available  to  charities  and  chari- 
table institutions.  These  charitable  in- 
stitutions will  also  be  able  to  buy  food 
at  retail  food  stores.  The  amoimt  avail- 
able for  this  aspect  of  the  prcgram  is 
$150  million.  This  amount  Is  included  in 
the  $650  million  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  know  full  well  that  many  of 
our  charitable  institutions  are  unable  to 
supply  the  amount  and  kind  of  dairy 
products,  meat,  vegetable,  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts that  are  needed  by  the  recipients 
of  their  aid.  This  program  will  help,  in 
a  small  way,  these  Institutions  In  their 
efforts  to  help  the  recipients  of  their 
aid. 

Under  this  food  stamp  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  redeem  food  stamps  through 
normal  banking  institutions.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  reimburse  bank- 
ing institutions  for  reasonable  charges 
accrued  in  the  handling  of  these  stamps. 
Under  the  transfer  aspects  of  the  bill, 
the  departments  are  authorized  to  com- 
plete the  transfer  of  necessary  person- 
nel, files,  and  machines,  within  90  days. 
After  the  transfer  of  the  present  do- 
mestic distribution  programs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to  give  priority  to  all  re- 
quests of  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  for  agricultural  food 
products.  In  this  way,  we  can  Insure 
a  priority  of  help  and  assistance  to  the 
American  people.  This  aspect  of  the 
program  will  have  one  other  salutary  ef- 
fect. Farmers  will  not  continue  to  be 
charged  for  a  program  that  is  complete- 
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ly  welfare  In  nature.  This  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  costs  we  think  we  are 
spending  on  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  this  biU  is 
an  important  one  and  I  hope  that  prompt 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  appropriate 
comittee  and  the  Congress.  This  pro- 
gram will  aid  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are,  because  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, imable  to  help  themselves. 

This  bill  we  restore  meaning,  import- 
ance, and  scope  to  our  food -aid  assist- 
ance programs  and  promote  substantially 
the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Include 
at  this  point  the  wording  of  my  bill: 

A  Box  To  TKANom  thk  Aoministkatton  or 
THE  School  Lunch  PaooiiAM.  the  School 
Milk  Pbookam,  and  the  Dubct  CoxicoDrrT 
DiaiauuiiON  Program  Undee  Which  Agri- 
cm.TumAL  Food  Products  Aee  Made  Avail- 
aaLB  TO  THE  Needy  in  CKARn-ABLs  Institu- 
tions AND  PAMILT  UNFTS  PKOM  THE  DB- 
PABTMENT  OF  AaaiCULTURE  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT or  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
AND  To  Establish  a  Food  Stamp  Plan,  and 
roR  Othex  Purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Kepre$entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMemhled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  rb  the  "Food  AdmlnlRtra- 
tlon  aiid  Stamp  Plan  Act  of  1959". 

statbmkmt  op  ptndincs 

Sac.  a.  The  CongreM  flnda  that  despite 
atocks  of  various  farm  producta  there  U  con- 
tinuing malnutrition  and  want  among  mU- 
llons  of  American  families;  that  unemploy- 
imsnt  adds  millions  of  citizens  to  the  public 
•Mlstance  rolls;  that  the  existence  of  food 
and  fiber  stocks  In  the  face  of  tragic  want  Is 
morally  wrong  and  destructive  of  the  faith 
of  peoples  here  and  abroad  in  our  society  as 
well  as  being  economically  WMteful  and  in- 
defensible. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  commodity 
distribution  programs  designed  to  Improve 
or  maintain  health  and  nutrition  should  be 
admlnlctered  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  general  reaponslblUtlee  In  re- 
gard to  health,  eecurlty,  and  welfare. 

■tatsmbnt  or  purposes 
Sec.  8.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  (1) 
transfer  the  echool  lunch  and  special  school 
milk  programs  and  the  domestic  program  of 
direct  commodity  distribution  to  the  needy 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  (2)  provide  for  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  by  authorizing  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  local  stor- 
age and  handling  and  by  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  increase  the  variety 
and  Improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  foods 
distributed  to  charitable  Institutions.  (8) 
provide  for  a  food  stamp  plan  to  Increase  the 
variety  of  food  received  by  family  units  un- 
der tlie  commodity  distribution  program,  and 
(4)  establish  certain  standards  of  eligibility 
designed  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
health  and  nutrition  among  lower  Income 
groups. 

depinitions 

Sac.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  food  product  ralaed  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  on  farms.  Including 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  poultry,  and  honey. 

(b)  The  term  "agricultural  food  prod- 
uct" means  a  commodity  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  Includes  any 
food  product  prooeased  or  manufactured  In 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  such 
commodity. 

(c)  Hie  term  "direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion" msaxu  the  program  for  distributing 


food  that  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  operated  in  the  past  in  cooperation 
with  the  states. 

(d)  The  term  "food  stamp"  means  a  certifi- 
cate, coupon,  or  other  similar  medium  of 
exchange  issued  to  eligible  recipients. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(f )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(g)  The  term  "eligible  food  store"  means 
an  established  grocery  store,  or  merchant 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  food  at  the 
retail  level.  located  in  the  community,  meet- 
ing the  requirement  of  ellglbUlty  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

TBANSPER  or  DOMESTIC   POOD   PROGRAMS  TO    OE- 
PABTMCNT       OP       HEALTH,       EDUCATION,       AND 


Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  adminis- 
tration of  8cho<M  lunch  and  special  school 
milk  programs  and  the  direct  commodity 
distribution  program  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  including  all  legal  authority,  physi- 
cal property,  and  available  funds  related  to 
these  programs. 

TRANSPERS     OP     AGRICULTURAL     POOD     PRODUCTS 

Sec.  6.  To  facilitate  the  administration 
and  continuation  of  these  programs,  ufon 
request  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  make  available  a  maximum 
quantity  of  the  agricultural  food  products 
acquired  by  the  Cconmodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  current  market  value  of  such 
commodities,  on  the  date  of  transfer,  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriate  food  prognon. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  arrange  for 
the  processing,  packaging  and  delivery  to 
designated  points  of  any  agricultural  food 
product. 

PmiORITT     op     REQUESTS     PROM     SSCRrrART     OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND   WELFARE 

Sbc.  7.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  give  priority  to  all  requests  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  agricultural  food  products,  except  cash 
sales  for  not  less  than  the  full  cost  of  tJie 
products  to  the  Corporation,  including  the 
costs  of  acquisition,  transportation,  insur- 
ance, storage  and  any  other  ascertainable 
costs. 

TRANSACTIONS     TO     BE     INCLUDED      IN      ANNUAL 
REPOBT  OP  COMMOOrrr  CREDIT  COfcPORATION 

Sbc.  8.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  include  in  Its  annual  report  to 
the  Congress,  and  In  any  request  for  ad- 
ministrative ftmds  or  funds  for  the  replace- 
ment of  Its  capital,  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  total  which  is  projjerly  charge- 
able to  the  food  programs  under  this  iict. 
Appropriations  for  these  purposes  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  shaU  automatically 
be  transferred  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration :  Provided,  That  all  expenses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Secretary's  request  for  transfer  of  such 
commodities  shall  be  borne  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

8X7PPLBMENT    OP    DIBBCT    COMMODITT    DISTRIBU- 
TION POB  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister a  national  food  stamp  plan  to  sup- 
plement the  direct  commodity  distribution 
program  for  needy  charitable  institutions 
eligible  hereunder,  and  shall  make  rules  (uid 
regulations  for  the  conduct  thereof.  P30d 
stamps  Issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  good 
for  foods  in  adequate  supply,  such  as  fresh 
dairy  products,  meats,  fresh  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  food  prod- 


ucts not  available  to  needy  charitable  Insti- 
tutions through  the  direct  commodity  distri- 
bution program  as  appears  to  be  desirable  to 
supplement  the  foods  available  from  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Agrlculttire  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  Annual  expenditures  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000. 

CHARITABLE     INSTITUTIONS     ELIGIBLE     FOB     PO<» 
STAMPS 

Sec.  10.  Any  charitable  Institution  serv- 
ing needy  persons  including  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, homes  for  aging  and  infirm,  and 
other  similar  types  of  institutions  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  food  stamps  for  any  month. 

POOD  STAMP  PLAN   TO  SUPPLEMENT  DIRECT  COM- 
MODITT   DISTRIBUTION    POR    NEEDY   PAMILXBS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  administer 
a  national  food  stamp  plan  to  supplement 
the  direct  commodity  distribution  program 
for  needy  families  eligible  hereunder  and 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct thereof.  Pood  stamps  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  good  for  foods  in  ade- 
quate supply  such  as  fresh  dairy  products, 
meats,  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  food  products  not  available  to 
needy  families  through  the  direct  commod- 
ity distribution  program  as  appears  to  be 
desirable  to  supplement  the  foods  available 
from  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaticHX. 

DESIGNATION     OP     SPECIFIC     POOD     COMMODnTES 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretai-y  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate  the  specific  food  commod- 
ities in  adequate  supply  wbich  may  be  pur- 
chased with  food  stamps  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such  stamps 
may  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  such 
designated  food.  Pood  commodities  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  which  contain 
nutrient  ingredients  found  by  him  to  be 
commonly  deficient  in  the  diets  of  persons 
receiving  agricultural  food  products  under 
the  direct  commodity  distribution  program. 

PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  POB  POOD  STAMPS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  following  persons  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  for  any 
month — 

(1)  Every  Individual  who  Is  a  recipient 
of  assistance  or  benefits  for  such  month 
imder  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  or 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
provided  for  in  titles  I,  IV,  X,  and  XIV, 
respectively,  of  the  Social  Sectu-lty  Act. 

(2)  Every  individual  who  Is  a  recipient 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  for 
all  or  any  part  of  such  month  from  any 
State. 

(3)  Every  individual  who  Is  the  recipient 
of  financial  assistance,  including  agrlcultiu-al 
food  products  under  the  direct  commodity 
distribution  program,  for  such  month  pro- 
vided for  the  needy  by  any  State  or  poliUcal 
subdivision  thereof. 

(4)  Every  individual  who.  but  for  lack 
of  legal  residence  only,  would  be  eligible 
for  such  month  for  financial  or  other  assist- 
ance provided  few  the  needy  by  the  State  or 
local  subdivision  In  which  such  individual 
Is  located. 

(5)  Every  needy  individual.  Including  tin- 
employed  individuals  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  Secretary  has  received 
a  certification  for  such  month  from  the  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  under  an 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  <rf  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  welfare  or  public 
assistance  agency  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  whereby  such  agency 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary,  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
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names  of  Individuals  of  auch  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  who  are  In  need  of  public 
assistance  but  are  not  eligible  for  food  stamp* 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  subjec- 
tion (a),  and  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  be  distributed 
to  such  Individuals. 

I38VANCS  AND  VALT7C  OF  FOOD  ffTAMPS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  preparation  of  monthly  food  stamps  for 
Issuance  to  Individuals  eligible  therefor  un- 
der section  IS  and  to  charitable  Insltutlons 
eligible  under  section  10.  Such  stamps  shall 
be  In  such  denominations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine;  and  no  Individual  shall  re- 
ceive food  stamps  with  a  face  value  exceec}- 
Ing  $5  for  any  month.  They  shall  be  Issued 
monthly  and  shall  be  valid  only  with  respect 
to  purchases  made  during  the  month  (or 
which  they  are  issued. 

(b)  Food  stamps  Issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  used  only  at  eligible 
food  stores  and  may  be  used  only  as  part 
payment  for  food  commodities  purchased. 
Part  payment  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  food  commodities  pur- 
chased at  the  time  such  stamps  are  used, 
and  in  no  event  shall  such  stanaps  be  used  as 
part  payment  for  any  food  commodities  other 
than  those  food  conunoditles  in  adequate 
supply  designated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  12. 

(c)  Food  stamps  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  State  agencies 
making  payments  to  Individuals  under  the 
programs  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  13(a),  to  the  State  agency 
making  such  payments,  and,  in  the  case  of 
individuals  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps 
under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  such  section, 
to  the  State  agency  which  certified  the  name 
of  such  individual  to  the  Secretary.  Subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  eligibility  of 
any  individual  for  food  stamps  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency  making  the  pay- 
ment by  reason  of  which  the  Individual  la 
eligible  for  such  stamps. 

(d)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary, food  stamps  for  the  use  of  individ- 
uals described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  13(a)  shall  be  issued  to  such 
Individuals  at  the  same  time  and  together 
with  any  payments  made  by  the  State  under 
programs  described  in  such  paragraphs. 
Pood  stamps  for  the  use  of  individuals  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
13(a)  shall  be  issued  to  such  Individuals  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(e)  Pood  stamps  shall  not  be  transferred 
exo«pt  M  provided  in  this  Act,  and  shall  b« 
valid  only  with  respect  to  purchases  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  thiT 
•r«  taiutd. 

UOUCmON   OF  SUIPLVS  V008  ITAMM 

Bio,  is.  (•)  Th«  SMrttary  thaJi  provlds  for 
redemption  of  food  stamps  through  ths  oo- 
opsraUoa  of  bankinf  insiltuUons  throughout 
tht  NkUon.  For  luoh  purpoMi,  ht  alun 
dMifMU  banklni  InaUtutlona  whloh  ihaU 
b«  AuthorlaMi  to  Motpt  tuoh  stMaps  from 
dMlffaatMlfood stoTM.  ZnaUtutloai so dMif. 
natttf  shall  pay  at  tht  time  of  prstaaUUon 
in  oaah  or  by  er«<llt  to  a  dsmand  dapoalt  th« 
full  valua  of  aU  food  slampt  praaantad  to 
tham. 

(b)  Banking  InsUtuUons  aooapUng  food 
Btampa  may  praaant  to  tha  Saoratary,  or  auoh 
othar  aganoy  aa  tha  Saoratary  may  daalgnata, 
avldanoa  of  tha  dapoalt  with  tham  of  food 
stamps  praaantad  by  allglbla  food  storas,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  Touchara.  Buch  arl- 
danoa  of  dapoalt  and  vouohars  shall  ba  con- 
sidered oomplsta  doevunentatlon  for  pay. 
ment  and  paymantr  may  ba  mada  tharaon. 

(0)  Tha  aaoratary  buj  advanoa  monaya  to 
banking  institutions,  where  such  action  ap- 
pears necassary,  to  provide  funds  for  the  re- 


demptlon  of  food  stamps.  Such  advances 
shall  be  accounted  for  by  such  banking 
Institutions  at  least  monthly. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  to  pay 
banking  institutions  designated  to  receive 
food  stamps,  a  charge  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  reasonable  for  the  services 
rendered  In  acting  as  such  repositories. 

KUUtS    AND    BKGULATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to 

time,  lF;ue  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  he 

deems  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  carry 

out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AUTHoaizATioN  roa  applications 

Sec.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

Szc.  18.  (a)  Whoever  shall  falsely  make, 
alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  falt^ely  made,  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  any  food  stamp  cm-  stamp  sim- 
ilar thereto  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
receiving,  or  of  enabling  sny  other  person  to 
obtain  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents,  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value, 
and  whoever  shall  transfer  or  utter  as  true, 
or  cause  to  be  transferred  or  uttered  as  true, 
any  such  false,  forged,  altered,  or  counter- 
felted  food  stamp  or  stamp  similar  thereto, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States  or 
any  mercantile  establishment,  banking  In- 
stitution, or  person,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  not  being  so  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  who  shall  have  food  stamps  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  control,  or  any 
person  who  shall  use.  transfer,  or  acquire  food 
stamps  In  any  manner  not  authorized  by  this 
Act,  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, or  who  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  food 
stamps  without  being  authorized  to  do  so  by 
this  Act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  there- 
to shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

AOICXNIST«ATIVZ  ASSISTANCE  TO  8TATX8 

Sec  19.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  givs 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  food  distribution  under 
the  direct  commodity  distribution  program 
to  the  needy  in  charitable  institutions  and 
family  units.  Such  assistance  shall  be  mad* 
available  in  accordance  with  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  securing  tha  appropriation  of  funds  for 
this  purpose.  To  this  end  the  Saorstary 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  tha  current  axpandl- 
turaa  of  local  gov«mmanta  on  the  direct  com- 
modity distribution  program,  th*  amount 
naoaaaary  to  txtand  and  axpand  th*  program 
aa  diraotad  In  thia  Aot,  Including  th*  addl- 
tlon  of  oth*r  eltl*a  and  eountta*  in  th*  pro- 
gram, and  report  to  tha  Oongraaa  on  a  formula 
for  division  of  tha  funds  raquastad,  such 
formula  to  ba  baaad  on  tha  par  oaipta  rav- 
aauaa  of  tha  loaal  gov*rnm*nt  from  whatavar 
aouroa,  and  tha  extant  of  naad  aa  rapraaant- 
•d  by  needy  parsons  allglbla  for  aurplua 
foods. 

aTAMOASSa 

Bao.  ao.  Tha  Baeratary  la  authorlaad  and 
Instructed  to  asubllsh  minimum  and  nuuil- 
mum  standards  for  participation  in  th*  pro- 
gram of  direct  oonunodlty  dUUibuUon  to  th* 
n**dy  In  charlUbla  InaUtutlona  and  family 
unlta.  Maximum  atandarda  ahaU  esUbllsh 
tha  upper  UnUta  in  terms  of  Inoom*  or  other 
raaources  which  an  individual  or  family  may 
have  and  renxaln  eligible  for  participation 
In  tha  program.  Minimum  atandarda  ahall 
establish  tha  lower  llmiu  In  terms  of  la- 
comas  or  othar  reaources  paid  or  furnlahatf 


to  the  needy  by  State  or  local  governments, 
and  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  participation 
in  such  program  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  pays  or  furnishes  less  than 
the  minimums  fixed  by  th*  Secretary:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  right  of  any  State  or  local 
government  currently  participating  In  this 
program  shall  not  be  denied  under  any  such 
standards  until  the  appropriate  legislative 
body  of  such  unit  of  government  shall  have 
had  reasonable  opportunity  to  adjust  stand- 
ards to  those  established  by  the  Secretary: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  State  or  local 
government  which  denies  available  foods  to 
needy  persons  who  are  ineligible  for  reasons 
of  lack  of  legal  residence  only  ahall  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  such  program. 

OTHER   AID   AS  SIXATXO  TO  STAMDABOS 

Sac.  21.  In  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards in  the  direct  commodity  distribution 
program,  the  SecreUry  t>hall  deal  specifically 
with  reciplenU  of  other  types  of  aid  under 
the  Social  Security  and  related  AcU,  as  well 
as  the  assistance  available  from  State  and 
local  govsriunenu  and  shall  bear  in  mind 
that  the  receipt  of  other  types  of  assistance. 
as  such,  shall  not  bar  parUcipaUon.  Maxi- 
mum standards  for  participation  shall.  Inso- 
far as  possible. -relate  only  to  Income  cur- 
rently available  to  needy  persons  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

azpoara 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  ahall  make  a  semi- 
annual report  to  Congress  describing  the  op- 
erations of  the  programs  administered  by 
him  under  thu  Act.  and  such  report  shall 
include  information  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing: The  number  of  individuals  enUtled 
to  receive  assistance;  the  number  which  have 
received  assistance;  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  has  been  effective  in  improving  or 
maintaining  health;  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  has  increased  the  consumption  of 
agricultural  products:  the  eosta  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  govern- 
ments; and  recommendations  lor  Improra- 
ment  of  the  program. 

APnioPKZATioira 
Sec.  23.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  b* 
appropriated  such  sums   as  may  be   neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


trrwct  am  ontas  AasuTAifcs  rmoomAtu 
Sec.  24.  Receipt  of  benefits  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Income  or  ra- 
sources  under  the  Social  Security,  or  any 
other  Federal  Actr  pertaining  to  the  security 
of  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  chil- 
dren, unemployed  or  other  aimllar  groups. 
Nor  shall  any  SUte  or  local  government  da- 
craaaa  tha  cash  or  other  aialatanca  banaflta 
extended  to  any  person  or  group  by  virtu* 
of  this  Aot,  and  upon  avldMie*  that  such  pot- 
iclaa  ara  put  Into  affact  by  any  BUta  or  looal 
govarnmant  tha  Baoratary  is  directed  to  d*ny 
further  parUdpaUon  In  this  program:  From 
vUUd.  That  any  such  pollolaa  aa  may  ralata 
to  asalstanoa  to  tha  needy  In  oharlUbla  In- 
stitutions or  family  unlta  ahall  not  dany 
participation  In  tha  aohool  lunch  or  spaclal 
milk  prof  rama. 

Mr.  HECHZJ:r.  Mr.  Speaktr.  I  de- 
•lr«  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  WotrJ  for  hU  excellent  prea- 
•nUUon.  I  believe  that  hU  approach  to 
thla  aubjeot  make*  a  great  deal  of  eenae. 
aa  many  of  the  procrama  he  haa  men- 
tioned really  belong  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
hope  that  his  bill  will  receive  additional 
and  sympatheUc  consideration  by  the 
Congreas. 

ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  prerioua  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Colorado  [Mr.  Jorksoh]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  lir. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  discuss  this  aftemocxi 
the  question  of  how  to  secure  adequate 
economic  expansion  in  the  face  of  the 
announcement  that  the  prime  Interest 
rate  was  raised  one  more  half  point  to- 
day. First  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
monetary  policy  practiced  in  this  coun- 
try. When  we  raise  the  interest  rate,  we 
are  rationing  money,  but  we  are  ration- 
ing it  in  terms  of  those  who  can  pay  the 
price  whether  or  not  that  is  the  best  use 
of  money.  Now,  you  cannot  be  neutral 
with  respect  to  monetary  policy.  Every 
choice  that  we  make  has  a  consequence. 
The  question  before  us  is  do  we  intend 
the  consequences.  "Hie  present  conse- 
quences of  raising  the  interest  rates  are 
that  we  reduce  the  proflt  opportunities 
for  small  business.  We  reduce  the  profit 
ability  of  fanning  by  raising  the  cost  to 
the  small  businessman  and  the  fanner. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Interest  rate 
has  less  effect  on  big  business  because 
big  business  is  to  a  substantial  extent 
self-financed.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
market  for  money.  By  having  high  in- 
terest rates,  we  raise  the  cost  of  housing ; 
we  make  it  more  difflcuit  for  the  low  and 
middle  income  families  to  afford  ade- 
quate and  decent  housing.  By  raising 
interest  rates  we  discourage  heavy  con- 
struction, such  as  public  utlUUas.  hotels, 
and  apartments,  because  interest  is  a 
major  cost  consideration  on  those  invest- 
ments which  it  takes  many  years  to  re- 
pay. By  raising  interest  rates  we  make 
it  more  difflcuit  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  the  necessary 
schools,  hospitals,  highways,  water  and 
sewer  systems  that  the  people  need  and 
that  are  increasingly  needed  in  our  grow- 
ing population.  By  raising  interest  rates 
we  have  increased  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  several  billion 
dollars. 

We  voted  some  $8  billion  recently  by 
way  of  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  There  is  no 
reason  why  that  should  have  been  more 
than  $5  or  $5V^  billion,  except  that  the 
present  administration  seems  to  know 
no  monetary  policy  except  a  hard  money 
policy.  In  the  process  of  raising  the  In- 
terest rate  of  Government  bonds  we 
have  made  many  Inroads  on  the  orderly 
bond  market.  We  have  caused  those 
who  hold  Government  bonds,  long-time 
Government  bonds  purchased  a  few 
years  back,  tmder  the  strong  requeat  of 
the  Treasury,  to  take  a  great  capital 
loiB  If  they  had  to  liquidate  those  bonds. 

And  finally,  high  Interest  rates  raise 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  every  Item 
that  he  buys  on  time  payments  pro- 
grams. The  high  Interest  rate,  beoause 
It  is  harmful  to  economic  expansion, 
causes  us  to  be  under  pressure  to  vote 
for  public  works  to  restore  the  economic 
prosperity  which  has  been  damaged  by 
the  consequences  of  high  Interest.  We 
have  pressures  upon  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  cut  doim  on  imports  be- 
cause the  depression  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing in  the  past  year,  even  though 
we  may  now  be  oUmblng  out  of  It, 
causes  a  raise  In  protectionism  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States.    The  de- 


cline in  the  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  depression-induced  cut  in  tax 
revenues  causes  there  to  be  a  great 
pressure  uptm  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  refuse  to  meet  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  the  citizens,  because  in 
a  low-level  economy  we  do  not  have  the 
revenues  to  afford  decent  schools,  ade- 
quate hospitals,  adequate  highways, 
adequate  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
soon. 

These  programs  are  all  vitally 
needed,  and  in  a  high-level  economy  the 
present  tax  rates  would  yield  tax  rev- 
enues sufficient  to  provide  these  services 
in  adequate  amounts  and  balance  the 
budget. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  take  a  long  look  at 
the  monetary  policy  that  we  are  follow- 
ing and  to  change  it.  I  recommend  that 
we  have  a  lower  interest  rate  in  order 
to  get  full  employment,  adequate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  lower  costs,  and  to  in- 
crease profit  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  farmers.  I  request  lower  in- 
terest rates  to  make  housing  available 
to  lower  income  families,  to  stimulate 
heavy  construction,  to  help  State  and 
local  goverrunents  discharge  their  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  For  what 
purpose? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  For  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman has  told  us  the  consequences  of 
high  interest  rates.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  to  what  the  gentle- 
man attributes  high  interest  rates,  and 
whether  he  is  recommending  that  the 
Government  simply  get  into  the  process 
of  controlling  the  price  of  money,  the 
next  step  to  which  would  be  control  of 
the  price  of  goods  and  then  reinstate  an 
OPA  with  which  the  gentleman  is 
familiar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman's question  is  a  good  one.  It  an- 
ticipates the  very  nature  of  the  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make.  I  wanted  to  provide 
the  background  of  the  reason  for  my 
concern.  t>ecau8e  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
concern  to  Increase  the  profit  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business  and  farmers,  to  be 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  Interest  In 
the  governmental  budgets,  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  oost  of  vital  public 
services  which  Involve  long-term  invest- 
ments. 

The  opposition  to  doing  this  Job  Is,  of 
course,  that  If  we  lower  interest  rates  we 
may  see  a  tremendous  Increase  In  bor- 
rowing at  low  rates,  and  this  may  create 
the  classical  Inflationary  pressures.  But 
this  assumes  that  there  are  no  other  poli- 
cies that  can  be  used  suooessf  ully  to  both 
keep  Interest  rates  down  and  prevent 
classical  demand  Inflation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  unless 
you  have  adequate  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury, 
of  course,  you  will  not  get  either  Job  done 
adequately.  I  think  we  should  lower  in- 
terest rates  by  somewhat  the  following 
mechanism.  The  Federal  Reserve  ought 
to  be  reducing  rather  than  raising  Its 


prime  rate  and  rediscotmt  rate.  The 
Treasury  should  offer  to  sell  bonds  at 
lower  rather  than  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  if  this  is  to  happen  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  must,  of  course,  provide 
some  kind  of  support  for  the  market. 

If  the  market  does  not  respond  ade- 
quately to  such  pressures  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  bank  and  Federal  Aeserve 
holdings  of  the  Federal  debt.  And  this. 
of  course,  will  greatly  increase  the  re- 
serves available  to  banks.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  this  would  cause  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  price  through  increased 
demand.  In  order  for  this  policy  to  suc- 
ceed without  having  the  inflationary  po- 
tential we  ought  to  be  providing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  with  adequate  power  over 
reserve  requirements  to  prevent  such  an 
eventuality.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  the 
Senate  has  already  passed,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  be  considering  on  Thursday, 
a  measure  to,  in  fact,  still  further  reduce 
the  reserve  requirements  power  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  it  seems  to  me  inconceiv- 
able that  at  a  time  w^hen  the  administra- 
tion is  complaining  about  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  Uiat  face  us  that  the  same 
administration  should  be  recommending 
to  us  measures  which  will  further  weaken 
the  Federal  Reserve  power  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  that  inflation.  The  bulk 
cash  bills  what  amounts  to  vault  cash 
which  would  equal  2  percent  toward  the 
13  percent  to  26  percent  requirement 
now  in  the  law  for  the  central  Reserve 
city  banks  and  it  will  add  2  percent  to- 
ward the  Reserve  city  banks  requirement 
of  16.5  percent  and  the  coimtry  banks 
15  percent.  Now,  I  submit  that  the  pres- 
ent requirements,  the  present  potential 
requirement  of  26  percent  on  central 
Reserve  city  banks  and  26  percent  on  the 
Reserve  city  banks  and  14  percent  on  the 
country  banks  has  proven  inadequate  at 
times  in  the  past. 

In  September  1948  the  26  percent  re- 
quirement was  imposed.  The  22  per- 
cent requirement  temporarily  granted 
by  Congress  was  used  against  the  Reserve 
city  banks,  the  country  banks  up  to  16 
percent.  In  1949.  in  the  recession,  of 
course,  this  was  cut  back.  But  we  arc 
again  up  to  the  maximum  or  almost  the 
maximtim  of  20  or  24  percent.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1951,  21  percsnt  for  the  Reserve 
city  banks  and  14  percent  for  the  country 
banks  at  that  time. 

My  point  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  had  the  present  power  whloh  it  has 
got  to  brake  the  country  all  the  way 
down  to  the  floorboard  without  always 
being  successful.  Many  feel  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  ought  to  have  sUU  greater 
power  to  raise  reserve  requirements 
quite  apart  from  the  support  for  the 
Ooveriunent  bond  market  and  since 
supports  for  the  Government  bond  mar- 
ket is  a  necessary  part  of  a  lower  In- 
terest policy,  we  have  all  the  more  reason 
for  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
be  given  the  additional  power  to  raise 
reserve  requirements.  Some  years  ago 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  had  a 
subconunittee  on  monetary  credit  and 
fiscal  policies.  This  report  which  ap- 
pears as  Senate  document  No.  139.  dated 
January  23,  1960,  recommended  that  we 
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ertaU  a  BaUonal  montUrr  »ad  ortdil 
eounoll  which  would  Include  the  Bccrt- 
Ury  of  the  TroMury,  the  Chairman  of 
thf  Board  of  Qovomort  of  tho  Podtral 
RMtrvt  Byitom,  tho  Comptroller  of  tht 
Currtnoy,  and  tht  Chairman  of  tht 
PDXC.  and  tht  htada  of  tht  othtr  prin- 
cipal Ftdtral  afftnolM  that  lend  and 
luaranttt  loans.  X  think  the  eugitetlon 
that  our  Ftdtral  credit  pollolea  be  In- 
tegrated la  a  lound  suggestion.  A  some- 
what similar  suggestion  was  repeated 
In  1062.  I  wish  this  administration 
would  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
we  create  such  a  national  monetary  and 
credit  council  and  that  we  might  even 
give  It  power  through  the  FDIC  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  lmi>08e.  If 
neoeesary.  selective  credit  controls,  be- 
cause rationing  by  the  Interest  rate  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  Inflationary 
problem. 

The  consumer  Is  not  concerned  about 
the  Interest  rate.  The  consumer  will  pay 
any  Interest  rate.  Consequently,  high 
Intortot  does  not  restrict  consumer  cred- 
it. I  would  point  out  that  the  Inflation- 
ary Art  wt  havt  had  since  tht  tnd  of 
World  War  XI  has  bten  ftd  most  txttn- 
•Ivtly  by  htavy  consumer  credit  without 
Adtouatt  control!  over  tht  ooniumtr 
trtdll  or  without  itltcllvt  crtdll  con* 
IroU  which  wt  did  uit  lutctttfully  dur« 
Ini  Iht  w«r  ytMn,  Wt  hivt  Ntn  oon* 
•umtr  trtdll  bt  iht  tlnilt  moil  Infla- 
nonary  ffatlor  In  our  tocltly,  Tht  only 
w«y  wt  fM  iffNllvfly  toAUol  toMvimtr 
trtdll  to  ntl  by  Iht  inititti  i««it,  Thty 
wUl  pay  H  ptrttiu  Inltrtti  rait  and  10 
MrttM  Inltrtti  on  thorl«ltnn  Iomm, 
wt  t«n  tnly  <t  ihti  by  rtlilni  Iht  dtwn* 
iiyAtni  rttulrtmtnl  and  shorltnin* 

Kiorilnallon  DolltlM.  tn  othtr  wtrdt, 
wtr  ptoi»lt  wUl  borrow  aonty  (or  ton* 
lumtr  loam  if  iht  loan  must  bt  rtpaid 
withm  la  monlht  than  if  Iht  loan  had 
to  be  repaid  tn  14  months,  Tht  house- 
wlft'i  concern  It  not  at  to  what  tht 
Inttrttl  rale  is  but  how  much  It  U  lolnf 
to  cool  per  month,  and  Z  am  afraid  her 
husband  goes  along  with  her  on  this. 
Budget  payments  are  far  mors  effective 
than  Interest  rates  In  restricting  credit. 
But.  the  high  interest  rate  which  the 
consumers  will  pay,  the  producers  will 
not  pay  because  the  profit  margins  are 
thin.  As  a  result,  high  Interest  shrinks 
credit  to  those  who  by  producing  more 
would  expand  production  and  the  econ- 
omy and  thus  fight  inflation  while  It  does 
not  restrict  credit  to  the  consumer  who 
will  buy  more  and  thus  feed  inflation. 
I  say  that  we  should  follow  a  policy 
which  would  restrict  credit  to  the  con- 
sumer In  those  areas  suffering  from  a 
price  rise  or  inflationary  pressures,  in 
other  words,  and  we  should  extend 
credit  to  those  who  are  producers  who 
by  the  use  of  the  additional  credit 
would  expand  their  output  and  thus 
fight  the  Inflationary  pressures. 

The  consequences  of  the  present  par- 
tial action  on  which  we  are  proceeding, 
taking  one  swipe  at  a  time  at  pieces  of 
the  whole  problem  has  been  as  follows. 
We  have  raised  the  budget  payments  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  We  have 
raised  the  Interest  on  QI  housing  loans. 


A  bill  will  be  oomlnf  lo  Ihe  floor  tomor* 
row,  ■.  IT.  which  wlU  raltt  tht  allowablt 
Inttrtsl  rate  or*  FNA  loans.  Thert  has 
been  preasurt  for  us  to  raise  tht  interest 
rate  paid  by  rural  eleotrio  oo-ops.  High 
Inttrttt  rattt  prevent  adequate  decent 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

Meanwhile  we  have  also  had  pressure 
for  more  Federal  grants,  loans  to  States 
and  local  governments  at  less  than  mar- 
ket rates  of  Interest  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  borrow  the  money  in  the  open 
market  undsr  the  high  interest  policy  we 
are  now  following. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize 
that  we  cannot  do  the  Job  by  the  path 
that  we  have  been  follcwing,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  the  action 
of  the  bill  which  Is  before  the  House  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  to  change  the 
reserve  requirements  In  a  manner  which 
is  consistent  with  our  words.  Our  deeds 
frequently  speak  far  more  eloquently 
than  our  words.  Everyone  says  he  is 
against  inflation,  yet  here  Is  a  bill  which 
If  it  is  not  amended  will  take  one  more 
weapon  away  from  the  arsenal  of  antl- 
Inflationary  measurtt.  It  Is  one  more 
case  of  a  partial  action  which  stlU  fur- 
ther weakens  our  power  to  have  a  mone- 
tary policy  which  will  truly  Nrvt  Iht 
nttda  of  tht  Amerlctn  contumcr.  Iht 
American  homt  buyer,  tht  small  busl- 
ntttmtn,  tht  farmer,  Iht  local  lovtrn- 
mtnl,  Iht  school  board,  Iht  italt  io¥trn« 
mtnli.  Iht  Ftdtral  Qovtrnmtnl,  and  Iht 
laiipoyt)^  who  tupworl  all  of  Ihli  prtpt* 
•lUon. 

Tt\trt  art  very  ftw  anlMnflallon 
powtrtavallibltlhtHdayt,  Ourrtttrvt 


rtoulrtmtnia  trt  ont  of  Ihem  and  I  am 
jutl  iurprlitd  Ihtl  Iht  Ftdtrti  Utttrvt 
Hoard  of  Qovtrnort  tnd  olhtr  ipoktt* 
mtn  for  iht  admlnlilralion  art  rteom* 
mtndlni  lo  tht  Conirtti  ihal  wt  should 
further  rtduot  their  power  over  retervt 
requirements  in  the  battle  attlnst  Infla- 
Uon. 

One  wttnesi  who  appeared  before  tht 
subeommltttt  of  tht  Houat  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  made  the 
statement:  "We  do  not  need  the  power 
now.  If  we  need  it  later  we  will  come  in 
and  ask  for  it."  Let  me  recall  to  you 
that  in  1D50  Congress  had  adjourned  for 
the  summer  to  go  back  and  fight  an  elec- 
tion, and  that  is  when  those  people  in 
North  Korea  chose  to  cross  the  38th 
parallel.  Can  you  imagine  getting  Con- 
gress back  into  session  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign  for  reelection  to  put  over  a 
measure  which  would  be  unpopular?  If 
you  can  you  have  a  better  Imagination 
than  I  have  or  than  history  would  sup- 
port. In  that  year  we  added  $1  billion 
new  consumer  credit  each  month  from 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  until  Febru- 
ary of  1951  when  Congress  finally 
lowered  the  boom. 

I  am  fcr  giving  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  power  when  they  do  not  need  it  so 
that  when  they  do  need  It  they  will  have 
it  rather  than  having  to  wait  for  action 
upon  a  political  calendar  to  get  It  I 
would  give  them  special  consideration. 
This  is  the  time  for  them  to  be  asking 
for  adequate  power  to  raise  reserve  re- 
quirements.   The  present  law  says  the 


maximum  rate  ihall  not  bt  more  than 
twice  the  minimum  rau.  Ptrhapc  Ihal 
law  should  be  amended  to  at  to  give  them 
treble  the  minimum  rate. 

Z  will  move  In  eommlttee  for  amend- 
ments in  this  direction.  I  hope  my  effort 
will  be  supported.  X  will  move  to  sup- 
port such  position  on  the  floor  because 
my  concern  that  we  give  adequate  con- 
trol against  Inflation  to  the  executive 
agencies  is  a  concern  not  merely  for 
campaign  propaganda  during  a  political 
election  but  for  legislative  action  during 
congreesional  sesalona. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion: Can  monetary  policy  alone  do  the 
trick?  The  answer  Is  "No."  We  must 
also  have  a  tax  policy;  we  must  have  an 
expenditure  policy;  we  must  have  an  in- 
surance and  loan  policy;  we  must  have 
an  agricultural  policy,  and  we  must  have 
a  foreign  trade  policy,  all  of  which  are 
consistent  with  an  expanding  economy 
without  Inflation.  But  theee  measures 
are  not  Involved  In  the  bill  which  has 
come  over  from  the  other  body,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  this  Is  the  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss them  In  detail;  sufBoe  It  to  say  that 
X  fully  recognise  that  monetary  policy  la 
only  ono  of  the  weapons  in  the  total 
arsenal  of  public  Dolloy.  But  It  la  a 
weapon  which  ougnl  to  be  ready  and 
loaded,  eo  thai  the  administration  tan 
uat  II;  tnd  X  call  upon  tht  tdmlnlatrt- 
Hon  lo  utt  11  In  iht  wty  which  ttrvti  Iht 
Inltrtti  of  Iht  irttltti  of  Iht  iroupa  I 
havt  htrtlofort  mtnlloned  and  noi  at  II 
It  prtttnily  doUui  li  In  t  wty  whith  dttt 
Ihem  t  profounn  dltttrvln, 

ThtBFlAKlH,  Tht  ilmt  of  Iht  ton* 
Utmtn  from  ColortM  hta  titiurtd, 


LIAVB  OF  ABAENCI 
ly  unanimous  tonatnl,  Ittvt  of  tb« 


Mr.  Fdcarty  (At' Iht  requtti  of  Mr. 


tenet  waa  granted  lii 

™    .-_ (el[l...  .-^ „.. 

FoasMtt ,  on  aecouni  of  oAclal  buslntea. 

Mr.  FvctNtKi  (St  the  request  of  Mr, 
McCoKMACK).  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
May  11  and  May  10,  on  account  of  ofB- 
elal  business  In  the  district. 

Mr.  THOtmoN  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  KrrcHnt) .  for  May  II,  on 
account  of  official  busini 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoKTXK.  for  80  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  20. 

Mrs.  RooBKs  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today,  and  10  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  ScHwxKon.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MzcuxL).  for  30  minutes,  on  tomoirow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNosnsioMAb 
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Raooat.  or  to  rtvlat  and  txttnd  rtmarka, 
waa  irtnttd  to; 

Mr.  HoaaM. 

Mr.  WoLv  In  two  teslancea.  and  to  la- 
elude  extraneoua  matter. 

Mr.  BROCK. 

Mr.  Alcii. 

Mr.  DKvnri. 

Mr.  FULTON  in  two  Instances,  In  each 
to  Include  txtraneoua  matter. 

Mr.  McDoNouQH  in  two  instances,  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Marshall  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  on  the  agricultural  bill 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  RooiRfl  of  Massachusetts,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  on  the  space 
bill  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McTCALF.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  Include  a  chart 

Mrs.  SiTLLivAN,  to  Include  a  letter  In 
her  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 


(At  the  rtqutat  of  Mr,  flynn,  and  to 
inoludt  txtrantoua  matter,  tht  follow- 
ing:) 

Mrs.  BVLUVAH. 


proval.  a  bill  of  tht  Rouat  of  tht  follow* 
Ini  Utlt: 

M.R.  atit.  An  set  making  supplsmsntal 
approprutlona  for  the  asoai  y«ar  eadlag 
<luns  to,  leee.  ana  tur  othsr  purposes. 


8BNATB  BILL  RBFERRBD 

A  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUowa: 

8.  lOea.  An  act  to  amend  tht  Paderal  Dt« 
poalt  Inauranc*  Act  to  provide  aafeguards 
against  merger*  and  oonaolldattoni  of  banks 
which  might  leaaen  competition  unduly  or 
tend  unduly  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the 
field  of  banking;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Houae  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  IS  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  19.  1059,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 

that  committee  did  on  May  18.  1959. 

present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  USE 
OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959,  chapter  IV,  seotloa 
401  ca),  there  is  submitted  herewith  the 
report  of  use  of  foreign  currencies  fc^  tht 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  received  In  the  Houat 
AdmlnlatraUon  Committee  May  14, 19M: 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUou's: 

ttt.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Bealth.  KducaUon.  and  Welfare,  tranamlttlng 
a  report  covering  pertonal  property  mads 
available  for  dUtrlbutlon  to  public  health 
and  educational  Inatltutloxis  and  dvU  de- 
fense organlsatione  under  section  a03(J): 
and  all  real  property  dUpoaed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  loatltutlona  under 
••ctlon  203  ( k ) .  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Serrlcee  Act  of  1049, 
as  amended:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  OoTem- 
ment  Operations. 

MO.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Statea.  tranamlttlng  our  re- 
port on  examination  of  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 
purchase  orders  E-IOOOS  and  B-10015 
awarded  to  the  Ceeana  Aircraft  Co..  WiehlU. 
Kans..  under  Department  at  the  Air  Poroe 
negotiated  prime  contract  AF  S8 (COO) -98238: 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  OovenuxMnS  Opera- 
tions. 


901.  A  letur  from  the  Administrator,  0«n* 
eral  Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Archlvut  of  the  ITnlted 
Statea  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

002.  A  letter  from  the  aecretary.  National 
Trust  For  Historic  Preservation,  transmitting 
tho  report  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preecrvatlon  for  the  calendar  year  1058. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  40S.  81st  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

093.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlaUon 
entitled  "A  bill  to  discontinue  Federal  granU 
for  vocational  education  and  for  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  to 
reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  local  tele- 
phone service  to  assist  the  States  In  assum- 
ing nnanelal  responsibility  for  these  pro- 
grama";    to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


904.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrlctiltxire,  tranamlttlng  a  r^xirt  for  the 
numth  of  AprU  relating  to  the  oooperatlve 

I 

i 


program  of  the  TTnited  SUtes  with  ICexloo 
for  the  control  and  the  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
8,  80th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  oa 
Agriculture. 

008.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  review  of  the  use  of  oontractor- 
furntthed  drawings  for  procurement  pur- 
poses In  the  Air  Materiel  Command  (AMC). 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

eee.  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  coplea 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  ai  - 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1062;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

007.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlaaloner,  Im- 
migration and  NatvuraUaatlon  Senrloe,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  oopy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Joseph  Pepe  Pagnoagl,  A-3 183488, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1052;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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906.  A  letto-  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  to  eliminate  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  provisions  of  law  authorising  Issuance  of 
nonquota  Immigrant  visas  to  certain  alien 
orphans,  and  for  other  purposes ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary. 


REPORTS  OP  CJOMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  14, 
1959.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  15.  1959: 

lir.  WRITTEN:  Committee  on  Approprla* 
ttons.  H.R.  7178.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for 
other  purpoaee:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  865).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

liCr.  ANDREWS:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlona.  H.R.  7176.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Executive  OlOce  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  sundry  general  Government  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  jrear  ending  June  30,  1960, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  366).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Sultmitted  May  It,  1959] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DAWSON :  Committee  on  GoTemment 
Operations.  H.R.  5140.  A  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended,  so  that  such  act  wlU  apply  to  re- 
organization plans  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  367) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  14, 
1959,  the  following  bills  were  introduced 
May  15,  1959: 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJt.  7175.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
HJt.  7176.  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

llntroduced  and  referred  May  18,  1959] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HH.  7177.  A  bill  to  revise  and  improve  the 
financing  of  the  administrative  and  loan 
fund  provisions  of  the  employment  security 
program,  to  extend  coverage  under  such  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  7178.  A  bill  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
financing   of   the   administrative   and   loan 


fund  provisions  of  the  employment  security 
program,  to  extend  coverage  under  svich  pro« 
gram,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  A8PINALL: 

H.R.  7179.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  In  commemoration  ot  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  Jl.  7180.  A  bin  to  revise,  extend,  and 
otherwise  Improve  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  315)  to  bring  Into  focus 
and  more  proper  perspective  that  section  of 
the  law  governing  political  broadcasts:  to 
the  Committee  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAILET: 

H.R.  7181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  or  near 
Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Iiuular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  7182.  A  bin  to  limit  the  amount  of 
price  support  payments  which  may  be  made 
to   producers   of   agricultural   commodltlM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

nn.  7183.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  In  commemoration 
of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

HJl.7184.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  furnishing  of  a 
new  building  for  the  U.S.  Cotirt  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FOLET: 

HR.  7185.  A  bin  relaUng  to  the  rate  of 
wages  and  to  the  payment  of  benefits  for 
persons  employed  In  highway  poet  office 
service  by  contractors:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R  7186.  A  bill  to  Clarify  a  provision  in 
the  Black  Bass  Act  relating  to  the  interstate 
transportation  of  fish,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  7187.  A  bill  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 

R.R.  7188.  A  bin  to  expand  and  extend 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  provide  Increased  nationwide 
emphasis  upon  soil  and  water  conservation, 
to  prevent  the  wasteful  and  uneconomic  use 
of  farm  soil  and  water  resources,  to  reduce 
the  voltime  of  Government-owned  stocks  of 
farm  conunodltles,  to  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  farm-operating  fam- 
Ules.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
HJR.  7189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  conunemoration  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  In  commemoration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  7190.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  surplus 
personal  property  of  the  United  States  may 
be  donated  to  the  States  for  the  promotion 
of  fish  and  wildlife  management  activities, 
and  toe  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  KASTSNMKIER: 

RJl.  7191.  A  bUl  to  authorize  cooperatiT* 
associations  of  milk  producers  to  bargain 
with  purchasers  singly  or  In  groups,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KOWAL8KI: 

HJl.  7192.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  aUow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  11.300  for  an 
Individual  who  is  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7193.  A  bin  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain Increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  dlsabUlty  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJt.  7194.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  oer- 
tain  temporary  Increases  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  postal  field  serf- 
Ice,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR. 7195.  A  bUl  to  grant  civii-semoe  em- 
ployece  retirement  after  30  years'  servloe;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  8anr- 
tee. 

ByMr.LANKFORO: 

H  R.  7196.  A  bill  tn  authorise  the  construe- 
tlon  of  waste  disposal  facilities  to  reduce 
the  pollution  of  the  Potomac  River  from 
storm-water  overflows,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Publio  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOLST: 

HJt.  7197.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  oonatrue- 
tlon  of  waste  disposal  facilities  to  reduce  the 
poUutton  of  the  Potomac  River  from  storm- 
water  overflow!,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

HJt.  7196.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  oonstnie- 
tlon  of  waste  disposal  faclUtles  to  reduce  the 
pollution  of  the  Potomac  River  from  storm- 
water  overflows,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BROTHILL: 

H.R.  7199.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  disposal  facilities  to  reduce  the 
pollution  of  the  Potomac  River  from  storm- 
water  overflows,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  MdNTTRS: 

HJl.  7200.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  public  and 
private  agencies  In  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  recreational  facilities  on  the 
national  forests  and  other  lands  administered 
In  connection  therewith,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  MBTCALF: 

HR.  7201.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive operation  of  hydroelectric  power 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  7202.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  help  to  build 
essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by  the 
more  effective  use  of  VS.  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  relief  of  human  hunger,  and 
for  promoting  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  less  developed  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  RAINS: 

HR. 7203.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  pub- 
Uc  buildings  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.REUSS: 
HJl.  7204.  A  bUl  to  require  warnings  tar 
the  protection  of  children  on  certain  plastic 
bags  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forei^  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  7205.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  tn  commemoration  of  the  lOCrh 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
establishment  of  the  US.  Air  Force  /.cade-  -; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  7206.  A  bin  to  revise,  extend,  and 
otherwise  improve  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  UB.C.  315)  to  bring  into  focus  and 
more  proper  perspective  that  section  of  the 
law  governing  political  broadcasts;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Interstate  and  Furelgn  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  7207.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clvn  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  as  amended, 
to  provide  annuities  for  surviving  spouses 
without  deduction  from  original  annuities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.SAUND: 

BR.  7208.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(c) 
(2)  Of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  require  that 
certain  producers  of  sugar  beets  who  are  alM> 
processors  of  sugar  beets  shall  pny  for  eu^ar 
beets  purchased  by  them  from  any  other  pro- 
ducer at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and  rra.-onable.  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.SHXLLBT: 

H.R.  7300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  accord  Korean 
war  veterans  equal  naturalization  privUeges. 
•  nd  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  ad- 
mit certain  aliens  who  have  Eerved  in  the 
Armed  Foreas  ot  the  United  States  for  a 
period  aggregating  5  years  as  permanent  resl- 
denta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SPRINGER: 

H.R.  7210.  A  but  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Federal  AvUUon  Act  of  1958:  to  the 
C:>nunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUB  of  Texas: 

HR  7211.  A  bill  to  provide  addlUonal  dis- 
abUlty  compensation  for  certain  seriou£ly 
disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZtXXHKO: 

HR.  7212.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Rivenue  CX>de  of   1954,  as  amended;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRT: 

H  R  7213.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  nonproflt 
hospitals  from  certain  excise  tnxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM  (by  requect)  : 

H.R.  7214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  cooperation  with  States;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.R.  7215.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Historic 
£:tfs  Act  of  August  21.  1C35.  to  provide  a 
method  for  preserving  sites,  areas,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national,  regional. 
or  local  historical  rignlflcance  which  are 
threatened  with  destruction  by  federally  fi- 
nanced programs,  and  for  other  purpotes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fiUrs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

H  R.  7216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of  barrelheads  made  of  softwood:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  W.  MUJ.KR: 

H.R.  7217.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
orderly  development  of  the  recreation  poten- 
tal  on  U.S.  public  lands;  to  provide  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  Federal  dams  and  on  other 
Federal  property;  and  to  vest  In  the  Secre- 
t4U7  of  the  Interior  such  responsibility  and 


euthorlty  as  needed  to  administer  tills  Fed- 
eral property  for  recreational  purpoees;  to 
the  C^ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 

HJt.  7218.  A  bin  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
school  milk  program,  and  the  direct  com- 
modity distribution  program  under  wlilch 
agricultural  food  products  are  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  needy  in  charitable  institutions 
and  family  units  from  the  Depu-tment  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  establish  a 
food  stamp  plan,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  United  Nations;  to 
Uie  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 

H  J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  Commission  on  Educational  Standards 
to  Investigate  standards  in  public  primary 
and  secondary  educational  systems  In  the 
United  St!ttes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  McGOVERN: 

H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  FORAND:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States,  lurgently  re- 
questing that  the  reduction  In  force  of  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  Center  at  DavlsviUe 
be  rescinded;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  memorializing  Congress  in 
plea  for  cooperation  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers for  the  removal  of  wrecks  In  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  and  Providence  Harbor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  relative  to 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o^  the 
State  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statos 
relative  to  urging  approval  of  the  Curecantl 
storage  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  requesting  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  initiation  of  construction  of 
the  project  at  the  earliest  possible  time;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  for  the  estabUfhment  of  a 
soil  and  water  research  laboratory  in 
the  Great  Plains  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  passage  of  H.R. 


3342.  now  pending  In  the  House,  which  Is  a 
measure  essential  to  the  health  and  well- 
lielng  of  the  Zunl  Tribe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglalature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  metnorlaltElng  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  against  any  increase  In  gasoline  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  menoorial  of  the  Leglalattire  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  wartime  excise  taxes 
on  telegraphic  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BUJJS  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  sererally  referred  as  follows: 

By  ill    BELCHER: 
HR.  7219.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Klrlaki 
Petros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7220.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
loannou  and  Vaaetltkl  loannou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLET: 
HR.  7221.  A   bin   for   the  relief   of   Blyth 
Ting  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   HEALET: 
HJl.  7222.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
Busctto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.7223.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Shahen  A.  Hovaneselan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McOONOUCH: 
HR.  7224.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Beatrice 
Anne  Schlobohm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.R.  7225.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sylvester 
L.     Gardner;     to     the     Conunlttee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MORRIS  of  Oklahoma: 
H  R.  7226.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of   Hughie 
D.   Martin  and   lone  Martin;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HR.  7227.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Simiiko 
Imakunl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT : 
HJt.  7228.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of   Molses 
Izquierdo-Gonzalez;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

186.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John  A. 
Conner,  Southeastern  New  Mexico  Bataan 
Veterans  Organization,  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.. 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  going  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  legislation  that  would  erect  a 
statuary  memorial  on  Corregldor.  and 
recommending  the  creation  of  a  research 
hospital  to  advance  the  treatment  and  cures 
of  tropical  diseases  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

187.  Also,  petition  of  James  D.  Wenzel  and 
others,  the  Hun  School  of  Princeton.  Prince- 
ton, N.J..  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
passage  of  H.R.  4363,  dealing  with  holiday 
pay  and  the  establishment  of  basic  work- 
week of  Monday  through  Friday  for  civil 
service  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


German  Sadeten  Day  Celcbraled  ia 
Austria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  BROCK 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18. 1959 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  is  called  to  the  annual 
Sudeten  German  Day,  which  will  occur 
on  Whitsuntide,  May  17-18,  in  Vienna, 
Austria — free  Austria. 

On  that  occasion,  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  gather,  to  re- 
affirm their  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  democracy,  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  significant  that  this  testimonial 
should  occur  during  the  period  that  two 
other  events  of  world  Interest  have  taken 
place.  I  refer  you  to  the  recent  free  elec- 
tions in  Austria,  conducted  without  force 
or  violence,  when  the  last  few  seats  held 
by  the  Communists  in  the  Austrian  Leg- 
islature were  voted  out  of  office.  At  the 
same  time,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
free  world  will  be  meeting  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  settlement  of  the  Ger- 
man question  and  bring  about  reduction 
In  the  "cold  war." 

The  Vienna  gathering  in  the  interest 
of  democracy  may  not  set  too  well  with 
the  Russian  delegation  at  Geneva  but 
should  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  free  world,  to  hold 
fast  in  the  determination  that  any  nego- 
tiations must  be  concluded  only  on  an 
honorable  basis — without  retreat  from 
established  principles  and  prior  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  request  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Dr.  Walter  Becher,  Secretary  General. 
Sudeten  German  Council,  commending 
these  people  meeting  at  Vienna  for  their 
formidable  stand  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

CONCKZSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4.  1959. 
Dr.  Walter  Becher. 

Secretary  General,  Sudeten  Oerman  Council, 
Munchen,  Germany. 

Dear  Dr.  Becher:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  April  16.  advising  me  of  the 
annual  Sudeten  German  Day  occurring  on 
Whitsuntide.  May  17-18.  In  Vienna,  Austria. 

In  these  days  of  international  stress  and 
military  and  diplomatic  uncertainty,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  contemplate  a  gathering  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  thousands  of  willful  people 
reaffirming  their  dedication  to  democracy  and 
freedom  of  the  Individual — at  the  same  time 
expressing  their  opposition  to  the  fallacy  of 
communism,  which  falls  to  recognize  the 
dignity  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ne- 
braska, which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
has  a  majority  population  of  native  Ger- 
mans, and  German  extraction.  They  are  very 
substantial,  law-abiding  and  Ood-fearlng 
citizens.     The  majority   belong   to  and  wor- 


ship in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  present 
division  of  0«nnany  Is  very  distressing  to 
these  people. 

I  recall  we  had  a  Oerman-language  news- 
paper, published  In  Omaha.  Nebr..  which  had 
a  wide  circulation  In  the  Third  District  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  your  people 
stand  firmly  for  the  reunification  of  the 
Oerman  nation,  under  democratic  principles 
of  self-government  and  will  vlgoroiuly  op- 
pose any  attempts  to  foster  Soviet-dominated 
rule  in  It's  stead. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
your    people    for    their    courage    and    deter- 
mination  and   to   restore   their   nation,   free 
from  totalitarianism,  atheism,  and  Marxism. 
Sincerely. 

Larrt  Brock.. 
Member  of  Congress. 


New  Research  Laboratory  Marks 
AVCO  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

Or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18. 1959 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14.  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Congressman  John  McCormack,  of  Mas. 
sachusetts.  spoke  in  tribute  of  the  AVCO 
Corp.  upon  the  establishment  of  its  new 
laboratories  in  Wilmington.  Mass.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  him  in  congratulating  AVCO  for  its 
foresipht  in  creating  great  new  facili- 
ties for  vigorously  pursuing  its  mission 
in  this  the  space  age. 

AVCO  has  made  major  contributions 
to  space  technology  that  have  substan- 
tially strengthened  our  country's  mili- 
tary capabilities.  As  well,  AVCOs  re- 
search and  development  have  enhanced 
the  comprehensive  space  exploration 
programs  presently  being  undertaken  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. ,  ^ 

AVCOs  laboratories^  have  been  given 
a  major  responsibility  for  the  research 
theory  on  the  problem  of  reentry  of 
space  vehicles,  rockets,  and  missiles  into 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Arthur  Kantrowitz.  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  related  chemical  and 
physical  factors  involved  made  possible 
the  design  and  development  of  the  suc- 
cessful nose  cones  for  the  Atlas.  Titan, 
and  Minuteman  rockets. 

The  AVCO  Research  and  Advanced 
Development  Division  now  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  design,  development, 
and  production  of  the  nose  cones  for  the 
"second  generation"  Titan  and  "third 
generation '  Minuteman  ICBM's.  The 
logical  outgrowth  of  basic  research  and 
understanding  of  hypersonics  and  the 
newly  developed  materials  to  withstand 
reentry  conditions  has  led  to  a  pre- 
eminent  capability   in   the   many   new 


areas  which  arc  opening  in  space  tech- 
nology. AVCO  has  been  working  dili- 
gently for  3  years  on  recovery  systems 
for  satellites,  and  in  particular,  to 
achieving  early  reliable  and  simple  tech- 
niques for  the  recovery  of  manned  satel- 
lites. 

This  new  $16  million  advanced  labora- 
tory and  research  center,  financed  by  the 
corporation,  is  practical  evidence  of 
AVCO's  faith  in  the  future  growth  of 
space  technology  and  of  Its  foresight  as 
a  major  contributor  to  the  growing  body 
of  scientific  knowledge  so  vital  to  our 
U.S.  ballistic  mi.^sile  capability  and  to 
maintaining  our  U.S.  leadership  of  the 
free  world  in  the  exploration  of  space. 

Congratulations  and  a  hearty  pat  on 
the  back  to  AVCO  for  a  job  well  doi)e 
and  for  success  in  the  future. 


Replies  to  17  Importait  aad  Vital  Istuct 

by  the  People  of  tU  IStk  District  ol 
Calif  orsia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CAUroRMlA 

IN  THE  R0178K  OP  RBPRJtSKNTATXVBS 
Monday.  May  18.  1959 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr  speaker.  I  re- 
cently requested  the  people,  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  California 
which  I  represent  to  give  me  their  opinion 
on  17  issues  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  all  its  citizens. 

The  rant-e  of  these  questions  was  great, 
covering  both  domestic  affairs  and  our 
foreign  relation.s— matters  which  will  af- 
fect the  future  security  of  this  Nation  as 
well  as  the  Individual  welfare  of  every 
citizen. 

The  response  to  my  questionnaire  was 
immediate  and  tremendous  reaching  a 
total  of  51.000  replies  in  record  time,  and 
clearly  establishing  the  keen  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  15th  District  in  the 
vital  issues  upon  which  this  Congress 
must  act. 

In  summarizing  the  replies  I  received 
from  people  in  every  precinct  of  the  15th 
District,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
question  No.  4 — "Should  we  have  strong 
legislation  to  curb  labor  racketeering?" — 
received  the  largest  "yes"  vote  with 
96.7  percent. 

The  next  question  with  the  highest 
"yes  "  vote  was  No.  3 — 'Should  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  be 
retained?" — with  84  percent. 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  was 
No.  8 — "Do  you  think  we  should  keep 
American  forces  in  Berlin  along  with 
British  and  French  forces — even  at  the 
risk  of  war?  "—which  received  the  third 
highest  "yes"  vote,  with  79.9  percent. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  thousands  of  people  who  participated 
in  this  questionnaire  are  so  well  informed 
on  llie  current  and  important  issues  be- 
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fore  Congress  as  their  replies  indicate, 
and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  represent  such  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  constitu- 
ency. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress: 

[In  percent] 


Ym 

No 

No 
opinion 

1.  Do  Toa  fsTor  the  sdmlwlon 
of  Hawaii  S8s8tster 

7S6 

111 

14 

2.  Do   you    think    the    United 

8Ute^  should  stop  maklnx 

tmta  with  nurloar  weapons 

■ndUie  U-bomb? 

aao 

fl&5 

n.6 

3.  In  your  oiilnion.  sboul'l  the 
Ho«i9e  In- American  AttlT- 

lUes     Commlue*     b*    r»- 

t*ln«d? 

SiO 

a7 

11 

4  In  your  opinloa,  *hoaM  we 

bare   ftront   toftalatloa   to 

curb  intxjT  riM-keteertnxT 

U&7 

1.7 

1.C 

4  Phoul'l    hi-ilth    will    nip-IU-nl 

beneflu  be  a<lile<l  U>  sorlal 

MKurityooavoluntMy  bitsU 

at  an  ln(Tm.««xl  pf«»t  to  youT. 

35.4 

50.5 

14. 1 

6.  PhoukI    postal    rules    f»    In- 

iTe:i.<e<l  to  furtlMY  <\nr9»M 

llx-  l'i>st  Ofliff  ilrflrli? 

4S.I 

47.3 

7.6 

T.  In  your  opinion.  <'h«ul<l  the 

>e<teral    (Jovemwent    pro- 

tkMi?      

27.8 

«.  1 

9.1 

&  Do  you  think  we  shotiM  krrp 

Aairrlctui   force <    In    Hrrlin 

alone     with     Hrltlsh     aixl 

Krenrh  forrM.  even  at  llie 

risk  of  war*.. 

79. » 

11.5 

16 

IL  In  your  opinion.  <I(m-s  furclcn 

aid  stri<n{nhm  the  pneltkm 
ol    tlie    Inltwl    auiM    In 

wrorM  affalmT. .       

10.9 

49.0 

11 1 

- 

other  than  military,  alwiuld 

Iw  r«-'lu«-«'<P 

71.0 

aas 

IS 

U.  Bhouhl  our  Immlcralton  lawn 

be    rrvl9e<l    to    permit    a 

■rwuer    iiunitier    o(    Imnil- 

tnnti  to  enter  the  fnlted 
MatM  lor  permanent  fMl- 

diaogf, 

90.1 

71.0 

17 

IS.  la  yvar  opinion,  arp  the  (iree- 
•Ol  VMeriil  N-iK-nts  (or  our 

tlitWIIIi  a'U'qunlf* 

ecu 

14.  e 

aa« 

'is.  8houl<l   r«lij(ailon.il    heneflU 

be    extruiUsI    to    Tet«raiw 

who  are  clrafted  tor  ftmee 

IllIM"    SITVltV? 

41.  S      47.7  1 

11.0 

M.  In  your  opinion,  shouH  an  all- 

out  1  fTort  tie  made  to  rtcel 

Ku»<<m   In   tlip  fsplorittlou 

and  contril  of  out<r  sp«reT. 

4&1 

S4.« 

an.  3 

15.  Do  you   favor   WfLsUilon  to 

rurb  the  authority  of  the 

57.2 

S4.« 

8.2 

It.  In  yotir  opinion,  b  (iovem- 

ment     lupiiort     lor     f.-trm 

prire*  necessary  to  maintain 

a  healthy  (;iriii  rimnomy?. . . 

14.9 

71.0 

14.  t 

17.  Should  the  ('i|>un<le<l  use  of 

•lomk  rniTity  (or  rlvUian 

■W  he  d<'v<-lo|te<l  and  (iro- 

■iote<l  hy  (irlTute  Industry 
rather     than     under     I'. 8. 

Oovemnient  control? 

<M15 

aas 

II.  2 

UtilizaticB  of  Military  Maapower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Monday,  May  18. 1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  brilliant 
and  courageous  colleague,  Frank  Kowal- 
SKi,  has  given  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  Utilization  which  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
the  ranking  officers  in  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  KowALSKi  clearly  shows  that  a  better 
utilization  of  mtmpower,  and  an  elimina- 


tion of  questicmable  servant  and  occupa- 
tional duties  would  result  in  an  increased 
combat  force  while  strengthening  the 
possibility  of  ending  our  outmoded  mili- 
tary conscription  system. 

Congressman  Kowalski  does  not  come 
to  this  subject  as  a  neophyte.  He  is  a 
West  Point  graduate,  a  recently  retired 
Army  colonel,  a  former  commandant  of 
the  Army  Command  Management 
School,  and  the  former  deputy  chief  of 
military  government  in  Japan.  We  are 
indeed  fortunate,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  indeed  fortunate  to  count  as 
one  of  their  Representatives  a  man  who 
is  so  knowledgeable  on  matters  of  de- 
fense— an  area  which  is  truly  a  puzzle 
within  an  enigma.  His  testimony  can  be 
read  in  the  Record  of  last  Wednesday, 
May  13,  page  8031,  under  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Proxmiri. 


Awards  Day  Review,  Air  Force  ROTC, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  State 
College,  Pa.,  May  14,  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVIS 

Monday,  May  18. 1959 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  Col.  O.  H.  Rigley.  Jr..  USAP,  profes- 
sor of  air  science  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  the  annual  awards  day 
review  of  some  2.600  Air  Force  HOTC 
cadets  was  held  on  Beaver  Field,  May  14, 
1959.  In  addition  to  presenting  the 
awards  to  the  year's  outstanding  cadets 
It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  follow- 
ing address  on  the  subject  of  the  Na- 
tion's ROTC  and  its  contributions  to  our 
national  security : 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
every  phase  of  our  Military  Establishment. 

The  ROTC  training  programs  effective 
throughout  our  Nation  today  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  x>\a  Military  Establishment. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  Wiir, 
the  military  reverses  suffered  by  the  Union 
Army  staggered  the  North,  which  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  war.  To  guard  against  a  re- 
currence of  this  condition,  the  Congress.  In 
July  of  1862,  enacted  the  Land  Grant  Act. 
which  Is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ROTC 
program.  This  act  facilitated  the  establish- 
ment in  every  State  of  at  leaet  one  college 
In  which  military  tactics  would  be  taught. 

In  general  reorganization  of  the  Military 
Establishment  In  1916.  the  Congress  enactPd 
the  original  National  Defense  Act.  Provi- 
sions were  Included  in  this  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  as  a  source  of  officers  for  the  newly 
authorized  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

In  1920.  the  Air  Corps,  then  part  o'  the 
Army,  established  ROTC  units  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  California  and  Illinois.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Texas 
A.  &  M.  The  current  program  now  includes 
100.000  students  at  approximately  177  insti- 
tutions In  46  States  and  In  the  Territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Historically,  then,  the  ROTC  became  a  part 
of  the  educational  scene  as  an  effective  way 


to  prepare  citizens  In  time  of  peace  for  mili- 
tary leadership  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  to 
benefit  those  who  will  remain  civilians. 

Here  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
we  have  the  third  largest  AFROTC  unit  In  the 
United  States  with  over  2,600  cadets  en- 
rolled, and  I  am  honored  to  have  been  Invited 
to  participate  in  your  anntial  awards  day  re- 
view. 

In  congratulating  the  officers  and  cadets  of 
the  Penn  State  units  I  do  so  In  apprecia- 
tion of  their  great  contribution  in  advanc- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss oxir  overall  military  programs  and  to 
encourage  your  continued  Interest  In  main- 
taining for  the  Nation  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  military  preparedness.  I  have  in 
mind  three  points. 

First,  the  International  challenge  facing 
the  United  States. 

Second,  the  reeponslbilltles  of  our  defense 
program  in  supporting  our  national  policy 
and.  finally,  the  Air  Force  program  within  the 
Dsfense  Establishment. 

In  connection  with  o\a  international  chal- 
lenges I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  read  or  have 
heard  that  "the  aim  of  Soviet-directed  com- 
munism Is  to  establish  its  ideology  through- 
out the  world."  In  a  theoretical  sense  the 
piu'poee  Is  to  create  a  Utopian  society,  with 
everybody  equal,  and  without  goveriunent. 
Their  real  interest  is  world  control. 

Based  on  what  we  know,  the  Soviets  are 
Increasing  the  capabilities  of  their  military 
forces  with  a  vigor  and  zeal  available  only  to 
a  forceful  dictatorship.  Concentrated  sci- 
entific. Industrial,  educational,  and  military 
programs  now  underway  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  primarily  geared  to  the  creation  of  an 
aggressive  force.  We  must  call  it  an  aggres- 
sive force — it  Is  not  a  defensive  structure — 
for  no  one  has  indicated  an  intent  to  attack 
them. 

As  a  guarantee  of  future  progress,  the 
Soviets  are  increasing  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates In  the  technical  fields. 

Unlike  our  own  programs  which  Incident- 
ally will  produce  10.000  fewer  engineers  than 
were  needed  this  year — their  educational 
plans  virtually  guarantee  as  many  as  the 
state  requires. 

It  appears,  then,  that  on  the  homefront 
the  Soviets  are  gearing  their  capabilities  to 
continued  aggression,  indirect  or  direct. 

In  discharging  our  responsibilities  in  meet- 
ing .this  challenge  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Soviets  against  the  free  world  has  posed  lx>th 
political  and  military  challenges  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  Defense 
Department — which  has  the  responsibility  of 
equipping  a  force  complex  to  counteract  the 
military  challenge — has  created  a  versatile 
defense — offense  capabilities  in  support  of 
national  policies. 

These  capabUitles  are  Inherent  In  our  de- 
fense team  that  must  be  able  to  defend 
the  homeland  from  attack,  deter  all-out 
war — or  win  such  a  war  If  deterrents  fail — 
and  maintain  flexibility  to  cope  with  local 
crises  whenever  and  wherever  they  occur. 
In  all  sincerity,  I  am  convinced  that  we  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  meet  these  requirements. 

And  when  I  say  "We,"  I  am  referring  to  all 
the  services — Air  Force.  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  In 
detail  the  Air  Force  program  within  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  However.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  the  Air  Force  is  ready  to  per- 
form its  assigiunents.  and  in  a  superior 
manner.  Its  integrated  system  that  in- 
cludes missiles,  modern  aircraft,  radar  warn- 
ing lines,  and  the  semi-automatic  ground  en- 
vironment creates  a  formidable  network 
ready  to  meet  a  potential  aggressor.  In  a  few 
words,  our  Air  Force  represents  the  air  might 
we  need  within  our  Defense  Establishment. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  officers  and 
cadets  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  units  here  at 
Penn  State  because  when  we  speak  of  the 
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taUiturj  might  of  our  Nation  we  miut  ln« 
crude  the  ROTO  eadeta — college  etudenta 
today  and  oOcen  of  tomorrow*!  Air  Force. 
Congreas  and  the  American  people  are  proud 
of  your  fine  contrlbutlona  to  the  eecurlty 
of  our  Nation. 


A  BUI  That  Would  Take  PositiTe  Steps 
To  Correct  tlio  Fam  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  HOGAN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Monday,  May  18. 1959 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  that  would  take 
positive  steps  to  correct  the  farm  prob- 
lem. Members  of  this  House  are  fully 
familiar  with  the  problem.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it. 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  been  so  completely  misman- 
aered  that  farm  prices  and  incomes  have 
fallen,  retail  prices  of  food  have  gone 
up,  and  the  costs  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
have  soared.  Thus,  while  farmers  have 
been  injured,  so  has  the  general  public. 
Farmers  produced  about  a  fifth  more 
of  the  basic  essentials  of  life  but  received 
a  fourth  less.  But  Federal  policies  of  the 
executive  branch  have  been  so  contrived 
that  the  general  public  paid  more — more 
as  consumers  in  higher  grocery  store 
prices  and  more  as  taxpayers  in  higher 
Oovemment  costs  of  operating  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  an  attempt 
to  reverse  these  adverse  trends. 

No  farm  program  can  be  Justified  that 
does  not  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. Our  Nation  needs  a  new  Federal 
farm  policy  that  contributes  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  great  basic  national  pri- 
orities of  needs:  long-term  national  se- 
curity, full  employment  in  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding national  economy,  the  building 
of  economic  strength  and  moral  spirit 
of  the  free  world.  To  do  this  we  need  a 
program  that  will  foster  and  improve  the 
economic  health  and  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's family  farms. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  need  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  certain  that  we  shall 
have  the  strong  resource  base  we  need 
to  insure  an  abundant  and  continuing 
supply  of  food  for  the  future.  We  must 
provide  a  reserve  of  resources  and  a 
stockpile  of  strategic  food  commodities 
to  insure  against  any  national  emer- 
gency. The  program  we  need  should 
provide  the  basis  for  the  expanded  use  of 
food  to  build  a  lasting  peace  and  pro- 
vide the  entire  free  world  with  the  se- 
curity of  a  strong  and  continuing  base 
of  ample  reserves. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  my  at- 
tempt to  meet  a  part  of  these  needs.  Its 
provisions  would.  I  think,  be  helpful  if 
put  into  operation  along  with  other  parts 
of  the  needed  national  policy. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  increasing  at  one 
of  the  highest  rates  in  the  world;  and 
the  free  world  population  is  expanding  at 
a  rapid  rate.     Security,  safety,  and  wel- 


fare of  these  generations  yet  unborn  de- 
mand that  our  generation  take  the  ut- 
most care  with  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  precious  soil  and  water  re- 
sources that  have  been  given  us  to  utlllae. 
We  have  a  magnificent  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  in  this  country. 

Otu*  progress  along  this  line,  beginning  in 
1933,  has  been  tremendous.  But,  we  still 
are  not  doing  enough.  We  are  still  using 
up  our  resources  at  a  faster  rate  than 
we  are  rebuilding  them. 

We  need  still  further  to  emphasise  and 
expand  our  national  agricultural  con- 
servation efforts. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
two  decades  ago  to  do  this.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
soil-building  base  on  every  farm  of  the 
Nation. 

The  soil-building  base  would  be  made 
up  of  two  parts:  one  part  contributed 
without  payment  by  the  farmer  and  the 
second  part  which  would  be  rented  by  the 
Government.  But  to  preserve  our  rural 
communities,  and  to  prevent  the  further 
development  of  ghost  county  seat  towns 
as  the  soil  bank  is  now  doing,  no  farm 
could  be  eliminated  and  no  communi- 
ties completely  wiped  out,  as  is  now  hap- 
pening in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  each 
farmer  would  be  required  to  contribute 
without  payment  10  percent  of  his  tilla- 
ble acres  above  20  on  his  farm  to  the 
national  soil-building  base :  and  he  would 
be  required  to  rent  to  the  Government 
another  10  percent  of  the  tillable  acres, 
above  20.  to  be  added  to  the  soil-building 
base.  No  farmer  would  be  allowed  to 
put  more  than  60  percent  of  his  tillable 
acres  in  the  base. 

All  of  the  land  placed  into  the  soil- 
building  base  would  have  to  be  placed 
into  its  optimum  soil  conserving  condi- 
tion according  to  the  highest  land  use 
and  conservation  standards.  Such  land 
could  not  be  used  for  soil-depleting  crops 
and  practices. 

On  the  Government-rental  part  of  the 
base,  the  Secretary  would  arrange  for  the 
Government  to  share  in  the  cost  of  this 
soil-building  program  along  lines  of  fa- 
miliar land  restoration  practices  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

Payment  per  acre  would  be  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  farmer's  net  income  plus 
overhead  carrying  costs  plus  the  cast  of 
conservatlonal  treatment  of  the  land 
placed  in  the  soil-building  base,  but  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
annual  yield  of  the  land  and  not  more 
than  $45  per  acre.  In  lieu  of  cash  pay- 
ments, the  farmer  could  elect  to  accept 
payments  in  kind  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks.  Since  this 
would  help  reduce  storage  and  carrying 
charges  that  the  President  has  esti- 
mated at  $1  billion  i>er  year,  I  have 
suggested  that  payments  in  kind  per  acre 
be  made  at  a  rate  of  one-half  the  acre- 
age yield  of  the  land. 

My  bill  provides  that  until  such  time  as 
the  unnecessary  surplus  of  Government- 
owned  stocks,  above  a  national  security 
reserve,  are  worked  down,  the  program 
would  carry  upward  of  65  million  acres 


in  the  soil-building  base;  this  would  Im 
for  2  or  3  years.  Following  that  the  pro- 
gram would  provide  for  about  40  million 
acres  in  the  soil-building  base. 

Adoption  of  this  program  would  be  a 
great  stride  forward  In  developing  a  per- 
manent land  reserve  to  insure  food  for 
the  future  in  our  domestic  policy  even 
while  the  Nation  is  making  maximum 
utilization  of  food  for  peace  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  the  Nation 
consciously  and  specifically  establish  a 
national  security  and  safety  reserve  of 
food,  fiber,  and  biological  oils  as  a  delib- 
erate program  on  its  own  merits  and  not 
as  a  side-issue  adjunct  to  the  price-sup- 
port program.  My  bill  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decisions  concerning  the 
magnitude,  nature,  and  geographic  dis- 
persion of  this  food  security  stockpile 
strictly  on  the  shoulder  of  those  other 
than  the  executive  branch  who  have 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  to  make 
such  determinations  and  to  provide  for 
the  national  safety  against  national 
emergencies  arising  from  natural  causes 
such  as  drought  and  flood  as  well  as 
enemy  attack — the  Defense  Mobilization 
Administration  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

In  return  for  reqtiiring  each  farmer  to 
devote  not  less  than  20  percent  nor  more 
than  60  percent  of  his  tillable  acres  to 
the  national  soil-building  effort,  my  bill 
provides  that  all  of  our  important  tilled 
crops — corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
soybeans,  oats,  sorghum  grain,  rye,  bar- 
ley, flaxseed,  cottonseed,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  potatoes  shall  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Estimates  of  reliable  farm  economists 
indicate  that  if  the  excess  of  production 
over  demand  Is  removed  from  the  farm 
picture,  a  90  percent  of  parity  program 
can  be  operated  without  little,  if  any,  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  if  the  Nation 
maintains  full  employment. 

To  make  certain  that  production 
would  not  be  reduced  too  low  in  event  of 
growing  unemplojrment,  my  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  price  support  deficiency  payments. 
Such  payments  could  also  be  used  to 
maintain  to  cotton  producers'  income 
while  allowing  market  prices  to  dr<H>  to 
competitive  level  with  synthetics  and  the 
world  situation. 

While  I  have  been  assured  that  plac- 
ing of  60  million  acres  of  tillable  land 
into  the  soil-building  base  would  make 
a  90  percent  of  parity  program  fully 
workable,  my  bill  provides  that  for  any 
individual  commodity  that  gets  out  of 
balance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
place  into  operation  whatever  specific 
marketing  regulations  or  additional  soil- 
building  base  requirements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  market  supply  of  each 
commodity  in  balance  with  market  de- 
man  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

My  bill  does  not  repeal  the  existing 
marketing  quota  programs  but  builds  on 
them  to  set  up  an  improved  and  more 
workable  operation. 

Placing  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
into  full  force  and  effect  would.  I  am  con- 
fident, greatly  reduce  the  Government 
costs  of  the  farm  program,  better  insure 
the  future  food  supply  of  the  nation. 
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and  Improve  farm  income  without  re- 
quiring higher  retail  prices  of  food. 

My  bill  applies  exclusively  to  crops,  to 
the  direct  products  of  the  solL  I  am 
continuing  to  study  the  deteriorating 
poultry  situation  and  to  take  part  in  the 
efforts  of  the  House  to  deal  with  their 
current  emergency  in  broiler  and  egg 
prices.  I  am  watching  the  hog  situa- 
tion carefully. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  wish  to 
make  suggestions  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  may  prevent  the 
deep  drop,  now  predicted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  hog  prices  in 

I960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  is  the  last  word.  I 
Icnow  it  does  not  cover  everything  that 
needs  to  be  done.  I  offer  it  as  a  further 
contribution  to  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  a  workable  comprehensive  agri- 
cultural conservation  and  farm  income 
program.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  and  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
suggestions  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Met- 
CALFl,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Marshall],  the  gentlemen  from 
South  and  North  Dakota  I  Messrs.  Mc- 
GovERM  and  BurdickI.  and  my  colleague 
who  several  weeks  ago  Joined  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Coad],  and 
other  Members  in  the  bills  they  have  in- 
troduced. I  hope  to  work  with  them  and 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  shall  welcome  suggested  improve- 
ments in,  and  additions  to.  the  bill  I  am 
introducing.  I  hope  that  together  we 
can  develop  a  comprehensive  Federal 
farm  policy  that  will  reverse  the  adverse 
and  disastrous  trends  of  the  past  7  years. 
I  offer  my  bill  as  a  modest  contribution 
to  the  broad  effort  that  ts  being  made  in 
this  direction. 


Tweaty-live-year  Record  of  Federal 
Hoasing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18, 1959 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  financial 
statement  recently  issued  by  Commis- 
sioner Julian  H.  Zimmerman  of  the  .'''ed- 
eral  Housing  Administration — particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  FHA  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this 
year.  This  statement  is  indicative  of 
the  splendid  work  record  tiie  FHA  has 
maintained  from  its  inception  in  1934. 

I  think  it  highly  fitting  to  stop  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the  FHA — an 
outstanding  Government  agency  that  is 
certainly  accomplishing  the  objectives 
for  which  it  was  created. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  just  a 
few  of  the  highlights  in  FHA's  progress 
through  the  years: 

First.  FHA  has  made  home  ownership 
possible  for  millions  of  American  families 


t>ecause  of  the  favorable  terms  of  the 
mortgages  it  insures. 

Second.  FHA  has  helped  to  provide 
homes  in  rental  '^iid  coop)erative  housing 
projects  for  innumerable  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Third.  FHA  has  enabled  millions  of 
people  to  repair  or  improve  their 
properties. 

Fourth.  FHA  has  helped  to  raise  hous- 
ing standards  and  better  living  condi- 
tions throughout  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  FHA  has  carried  on  technical 
studies  that  have  l>een  instrumental  in 
improving  the  quality  of  materials  and 
methods  used  in  construction. 

Sixth.  FHA  has  operated  on  a  com- 
pletely self-supporting  basis— no  tax 
money  goes  into  its  coffers.     Fees  and 


premiums  paid  by  the  people  who  use  its 
services  are  the  source  of  FHA's  income. 

S3venth.  FHA  in  1954.  as  one  of  its 
first  acts  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, repaid  the  full  amoimt  origi- 
nally advanced  to  it  by  the  U.8.  Treas- 
ury— a  total  of  $85.9  million,  including 
$65.5  million  principal  and  $20.4  million 
interest. 

Eighth.  FHA  has  worked  closely  with 
private  enterprise,  indeed  all  its  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  encourage  private 
enterprise,  never  to  comptete  with  it,  in 
providing  good  housing  for  Americans  in 
different  income  levels. 

The  financial  statement  I  mentioned 
shows  FHA's  dollar-and-cent  rating  as 
of  December  31,  1958.  Here  is  how  the 
agency  stood  then : 
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'includes  $77K.SC0,fi2l  insurance  wriiten  and  $14.70R..'l57  losses  relatine  to  in.<^uranoe  operations  prior  to  the  Juno  3, 
I03V.  amendnienl  which  authorized  KHA  to  collect  an  insurance  cbarfre. 

.V'nK.— Since  July  1.  1940.  the  KHA  has  l)een  self-supporlinp  and  has  paid  all  expense?  out  of  eanainjrs.  In  the 
early  years  of  operation,  the  Treasury  Department  advanced  funds  totaling  $6.5,4'.i7,433  to  pay  expenses  and  to  estab- 
lish rertuin  of  the  in.surancf  funds.  In  tlu-  fi.scal  year  Whi  all  of  the  funds  advanced  were  repaid  to  Uie  U.S.  Treasury 
together  with  interest  thereon  in  the  amount  uf  $20,385,529. 


But  no  statement,  financial  or  other- 
wise, can  adequately  show  the  full  value 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  America  as  a  whole.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  here  :u  the  House 
of  Representatives  join  me  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Commis<:ioner  Julian  H. 
Zimmerman,  and  all  FHA  personnel  as  it 
enters  its  25th  year  of  service. 


Salute  to  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  18. 1959 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
America  are  proud  of  the  wonderful 
spirit  and  remarkable  progress  our 
friend  and  neighbor,  Israel,  has  made  in 
her  first  11  years. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  State  of 
Israel  was  little  more  than  a  dream  in 
the  minds  of  men.  A  dream  of  the  an- 
cient "Promised  Land."  Eleven  years 
ago  the  dreams  became  a  reality,  but 
it  was  a  long  and  difBcult  task  to  make 
the  tiny  new  state  into  a  "promised 
land." 

We  In  America  have  been  willing  and 
more  than  happy  to  do  our  part  to  aid 
these  brave  and  courageous  people  in 
their  struggle  to  create  a  home  and  a 
sister  democracy  of  the  free  world. 

The  hardworking  citizens  of  Israel 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  build- 


ing their  economy  and  their  nation,  in 
spite  of  difiBcult  circumstances. 

Today,  Israel  stands  as  a  beacon  of 
democracy  in  a  strategic  area  of  the 
world.  Israel  nas  taken  her  full  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  humanitarian 
ideals  of  the  Western  World  by  admit- 
ting the  large  number  of  refugees  and 
immigrants  to  her  small  area  every  year, 
and  working  for  their  resettlement. 

We  salute  the  hardy  people  of  Israel 
and  wish  them  well  as  they  progress 
through  their  11th  year  of  achievement. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  are  the  symbols  of  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  people 
of  America  for  our  good  neighbor.  IsraeL 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18, 1959 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
ofMayie,  1959: 

Washington  Report 

(By   Congiress   Bruce   Ai.gek,    Flftb    District, 

Texas) 

Mat  16,  1959. 
T^e  Independent  ofBces  appropriation  bill 
passed  routinely  with  little  controversy.  Tbe 
bill  totaled  S6,458  million,  which  Is  $387 
million  less  than  last  year  and  $125.5  million 
under  the  budget,  these  reductions  being  sig- 
nificant of  Congress  expressing  the  current 
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temper  of  the  cittKens  to  reduce  spending. 
Money  la  provided  for  these  governmental 
units — the  office  of  the  President,  the  CAB, 
Civil  Service  CommUslon,  the  FAA,  FCC,  FTC, 
OSA.  HoiiBlng  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
FPC.  ICC.   sex;.   VA.   and  others. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  received  the 
largest  part,  9S,040  million.  Some  veteran 
statistics  used  in  debate  are  Interesting. 
Forty  percent  of  the  population  are  veterans 
or  members  of  their  families,  there  being  23 
million  veterans,  and  3300.000  veterans  re- 
ceiving compensation  or  disability  pen- 
sions, totaling  $3,300  million  (2.400.000  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensations,  and 
1,400,000  disability  pensions).  There  are 
25,000  VA  employees,  and  121,000  In  hos- 
pitals. There  are  172  hospitals,  123300  beds 
and  17  domiciliary  Institutions.  Inpatient 
care  cost  Is  9778  million  and  outpatient  care 
is  $83  million.  Plainly,  the  size  of  these  VA 
programs  and  costs  demonstrate  the  need  for 
Congress  to  scrutinise  carefully  non-service- 
connected  disability  coets. 

King  Baudouln  of  the  Belgians  addressed 
a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
King's  upright  bearing,  dignity,  and  youth - 
fulness  gained  the  close  attention  of  all.  His 
concise  and  carefully  enunciated  message  was 
most  thought-provoking.  Including  this  on 
peace:  "Perhaps  never  before  has  peace  t)een 
so  difficult  to  achieve  as  it  is  today.  At  other 
times,  the  poesibility  of  war  endangered  our 
homelands  and  our  home.  Today  war  en- 
dangers our  minds  and  our  hearts.  The  older 
Imperialism  sought  the  conquest  of  lands: 
the  new  seeks  the  mastery  of  Intellects.  The 
peace  for  which  we  have  to  labor  is  not  to 
preserve  our  possessions,  but  our  very  per- 
sonalities." About  yoxith,  he  said:  "Youth 
is  the  first  victim  of  war.  the  first  fruit  of 
peace.  It  takes  20  years  of  peace  to  make 
a  man;  It  takes  only  20  seconds  of  war  to 
destroy  blm.  •  •  •  In  a  certain  sense.  Amer- 
ica Is  the  land  of  youth,  because  it  dedicates 
more  of  Its  energies,  talents,  money,  and 
science  to  the  birth  and  preservation  of  life 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world  •  •  • 
nor  shall  our  confidence  in  you  be  misplaced, 
for  what  Is  written  on  your  coins,  I  have  read 
in  the  hearts  of  American  people:  'In  Ood 
we  trust."  " 

The  Rules  Committee  Impasse  on  the  hous- 
ing bill,  a  6  to  6  tie,  has  been  broken.  The 
multlblllion  bill  desired  by  the  House  Demo- 
crat leadership  has  been  voted  out  of  Rules. 
The  compromise  was  the  agreement  that  a 
far  more  conservative  bill,  also  Democrat, 
could  be  considered  as  a  substitute  bill  (by- 
passing the  administration  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute) .  This  may  gain  the  support  of  con- 
servative Democrats,  opposed  to  the  big- 
spending  Democrat  bill,  yet  who  arc  reluctant 
politically  to  support  a  Republican  bill,  even 
though  a  fiscally  responsible  one.  Maybe  the 
best  condemnation  of  public  housing  and 
Federal  money  spent  in  the  housing  pro- 
grams Is  found  In  Ecclesiasticus.  chapter  21, 
verse  8:  "He  that  bulldeth  his  house  with 
other  men's  money  Is  like  one  that  gathereth 
himself  stones  for  the  tomb  of  his  burial." 
The  further  question  now  occurs.  Will  the 
big  spending  bills  be  held  in  check  or  will 
the  housing  bill  open  the  floodgates  of  spend- 
ing, which  last  year  exceeded  the  budget  tl3 
blUlon.  The  Murray-Metcalf  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  has  now  been  voted  out  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  a  bill  co6t- 
Ing  $11,400  millions  In  the  first  4  years  for 
aid  to  school  construction,  even  teachers' 
salaries.  Then  there  awaits  us  the  mutual 
security  (foreign  aid)  bill  and  other  appro- 
priation bills. 

H.R3,  Just  approved  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  House  consideration.  Is  most  en- 
couraging. The  bill  endeavors  to  preserve 
States  rights,  from  Federal  encroachment 
and  was  passed  in  the  House  last  year  but 
killed  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  I  doubt 
that  the   House  membership   will   pass   this 


bill  even  If  the  Senators,  Including  the 
Texans,  try  to  undo  their  damage  of  last  year. 
Attending  the  dedication  of  Garland's  new 
poet  office  awhile  back  reminded  me  rather 
forcibly  of  the  really  great  strides  made  by 
our  Post  Office  Department  over  the  last  few 
years.  Next  time  the  postman  calls,  yon 
might  well  compliment  him,  for  his  organi- 
sation handles  well  over  a  billion  letters  and 
parcels  every  week — more  thah  all  the  rest 
of  the  world's  poet  offices  combined — and 
with  really  remarkable  efflc-lency.  With 
about  the  same  number  of  employees  (up 
to  1.3  percent)  they're  moving  20  percent 
more  mall  than  they  did  in  1953.  Brandnew 
facilities  opening  in  Garland,  Irving.  Grand 
Prairie,  and  Trlnty  Heights,  Casa  View  and 
Royal  Lane  areas  of  D6Ilas  are  part  of  a  muU 
tlbllUon  dollar  mechanisation  program  un- 
der way,  the  first  really  comprehensive  over- 
haul of  the  system  since  Ben  Franklin's  day, 
further  Increasing  the  speed  and  efficiency 
of  this  vital  service.  \        ~        ^.  ..-  =  — 


Ccnhr«il  Ohio  Plan — Mutual  Secority 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1959 

Mr.  DEVIN^:.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago.  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  results  of  a  poll  con- 
ducted among  my  constituents  in  the 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County  area  of 
Ohio.  At  that  time.  I  Indicated  that  a 
further  questionnaire  had  been  mailed  to 
over  2,100  persons  concerning  primarily 
the  proposed  mutual  security  program. 

During  the  30-day  period  following  the 
Issuance  of  this  questionnaire.  I  received 
535  replies  which  amounts  to  a  25- 
percent  return.  The  mutual  security 
proposal  was  set  forth  in  seven  separate 
questions  relating  to  each  program. 

In  reply  to  the  military  assistance  fea- 
ture of  $1.6  billion  for  material,  weapons, 
and  training  to  mutual  security  countries. 
302  voted  yes,  58  percent — 180  voted  no. 
34  percent — and  43  were  undecided,  8 
percent.  Ten  j)ercent  of  the  group  felt 
the  amount  should  be  reduced. 

On  economic  assistance  for  defense 
in  the  amoiint  of  $835  million  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Laos. 
Cambodia,  Vietnam.  Philippines.  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Korea,  and  Spain.  264  voted 
yes.  51  percent — 208  voted  no.  40  per- 
cent— and  50  were  undecided,  9  percent. 
EiRht  percent  favored  reducing  the 
amount. 

On  special  assistance  funds  of  $272 
million  for  health  programs,  medical  re- 
search and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Arab  Nation,  Tunisia.  Morocco,  Libya. 
Sudan.  Jordan,  West  Berlin,  and  United 
Nations  Emergency  Fund,  243  favored  the 
program,  47  percent — 225  were  against 
it,  43  percent — and  50  were  undecided. 
10  percent.  Six  percent  wanted  the 
amount  reduced. 

On  technical  cooperation  programs  In 
the  amount  of  $211  million  for  technical 
assistance  and  tninlng  for  governments, 
farmers,   and  scientists  in  49  countries 


and  9  dependent  Territories,  339  fa- 
vored the  program,  44  percent — 346  op- 
posed, 47  percent — and  46  were  unde- 
cided, 9  percent.  Six  percent  of  those 
answering  wanted  the  amount  reduced. 

On  the  $700  million  development  loan 
fund  to  help  new  countries  get  started, 
such  as  Libya.  Israel.  Jordan,  India, 
Pakistan,  Formosa.  Sudan,  and  Nigeria, 
only  162  favored  this  fund,  31  percent — 
284  opposed,  55  percent— -and  71  were 
undecided.  14  percent.  Many  people 
questioned  whether  this  would  be  a  loan 
in  fact,  and  4  percent  of  those  answering 
felt  the  amount  should  be  reduced. 

On  the  special  contingency  fund  of 
$200  million  for  emergency  use  by  the 
President,  306  were  in  favor.  59  per- 
cent— 163  opposed.  31  percent — and  54 
were  undecided.  10  percent.  Four  per- 
cent of  those  answering  felt  the  amount 
should  be  reduced. 

On  the  program  of  $112  million  In  mis- 
cellaneous funds  for  U.N.  children's 
funds,  ICA  costs,  and  so  forth,  the  vote 
was  not  conclusive  as  230  favored.  44 
percent — 232  opposed  It.  45  percent — 
and  60  were  undecided.  11  percent. 
Six  percent  voted  to  reduc*  the  amount. 

Our  questionnaire  contained  one  In- 
quiry unrelated  to  the  mutual  security 
program,  involving  a  proposed  increase 
of  minimum  wage  In  all  business  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  from  $1  to 
$1.25  per  hour.  The  poll  indicated  208.  or 
40  percent  of  the  persons,  favored  an 
increase.  281,  or  53  percent,  were  opposed 
and  38  persons,  or  7  percent,  a-ere  un- 
decided. 


Tettiaieiijr  of  Hob.  Lcoaard  G.  Wolf, 
Before  Manpower  Utilizatioi  Sabcom- 
■dtteo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  G.  WOLF 

or  IOWA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIV1S 

Monday.  Maw  18.  1959 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extent  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  before  the  Aimed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization : 

Testimony  or  Hon.  Leonard  G.  Wolt.  Dkmo- 
CBAT.  or  Iowa.  Befosc  Manpowvb  Utiliza- 
tion SvacoMMiTTKX  or  THs  Houss  AaxcD 
Services  Cummittu.  Mat  12,  1959 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
mlttee.  I  consider  it  on  honor  to  appear  be- 
fore this  conunlttee  today.  I  consider  that 
the  duty  of  this  conunlttee  is  one  of  para- 
mount importance.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee,  in  order  to  do  a  comprehen- 
sive job.  must  undertake  to  Investigate  fully 
all  aspects  of  our  manpower  procurement 
and  manpower  utUlzatlon  programs.  Hence. 
I  suggest  that  the  committee  undertake  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of: 

1.  The  operation  of  the  Universal  MlliUry 
Training  and  Service  Act.  the  Reserve  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  of  procurement  of 
military  personnel  by  the  Amed  Forces. 

a.  The  alternatives  to  the  system  of  In- 
duction of  civilians  for  military  training  and 
servlee  as  a  method  of  maintaining  the  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
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8.  Manpower  utilisation  within  the  armed 
•ervleee  In  a  way  which  wUl  be  the  moet  ef- 
ficient and  glTe  us  maximum  national 
security  while  protecting  basic  freedoms  of 
the  individual. 

Clearly,  thla  la  a  difficult  task.  X  might 
■uggeet  as  you  are  already  weU  aware,  that 
there  are  going  to  be  certain  Interests  who 
out  of  a  personal  desire  to  potect  themselves, 
will  not  necessarUy  help  this  committee  In 
lU  task.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
those  who  wlU  honestly  feel  that  no  changes 
are  necssssry:  that  the  present  haphasard 
system  la  the  best  of  all  poaslble  systems.  Or 
some  may  be  conservative  In  particular  mat- 
ters aa,  for  example,  Becreary  Flnucane  was 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  stated  that  "conformity  with 
hablu  of  the  past"  governed  much  of  the 
thinking  on  the  draft  issue,  and  in  fact, 
sssmed  to  be  the  reason  that  4  years  was 
chosen  as  the  number  of  years  for  the  draft 
extension.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
this  issue  directly. 

Clearly,  the  problems  that  wUl  be  eon- 
•idered  by  this  committee  wiU  go  to  the  very 
question  of  our  defense  posture  and  our 
methods  of  defense.  It  wiU  be  the  task  of 
this  committee  to  shake  out  the  cobwebs 
from  the  thinking  on  defense  that  has  gone 
on  in  the  administration  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Because  the  title  of  this  subcommittee  Is 
Indeed  "Manpower  UtUlzatlon"  Is  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  start  with  a  short  discussslon  of 
poesible  ways  to  change  the  present  armed 
MfTlce  idea  that  almost  every  cook,  book- 
keeper^ and  warehoiise  employee  who  Ls  not 
attached  to  a  combat  outfit  must  be  given 
eombat  training.  It  should  be  noted  that  at 
present  no  more  than  29  percent  of  the  men 
In  the  Army  are  actually  combat  troops.  The 
rest  faU  Into  the  category  of  supply  or  sup- 
port personnel.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a 
great  number  of  the  Jobs  present'y  performed 
by  soldiers  could  be  better  performed  by 
nonmilitary  or  civilian  personnel.  Cer- 
tain illustrations  tend  to  prove  that  the  size 
of  the  Army  could  be  cut  drastically  and  Im- 
proved as  an  effective  fighting  force  if  cer- 
tain steps  would  be  taken  along  the  lines 
soffssted  by  other  similar  projecu. 

In  Aviation  Week,  September  6.  1954,  there 
appears  a  disruselon  of  a  project  called 
Project  Native  San,  which  the  Air  Force  put 
Into  practice.  This  program  Is  described  as 
ensenttally  the  replacement  of  a  military  man 
by  tn  indigenous  civilian.  "We  would  save 
military  personnel  in  support-type  activi- 
ties." In  turn,  this  makes  an  airman  avail- 
at>le  for  a  new  combat  unit.  "HTils  project 
also  reduced  requirements  for  military  hous- 
ing and  supplies.  thu.s  saving  money.  This 
project  uses  civilians  of  the  country  where 
the  Air  Force  maintains  bases.  In  19S4  the 
Air  Matsrlel  Command  found  it  could  reduce 
Its  stae  by  tuing  14,000  civilian  personnel." 
I  suggest  that  if  such  a  program  can  be 
undertaken  with  foreign  nationals,  an  even 
larger  program  could  be  undertaken  by  em- 
ploying American  civilians  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

It  Is  certainly  the  task  of  this  committee 
to  examine  the  extension  of  such  pro-ams 
in  the  United  States  in  those  activities  that 
may  Just  as  well  be  performed  by  a  cIvUlan. 
Obviously,  there  will  be  some  cloee  questions 
In  this  field,  but  this  should  not  stop  the 
Congress  from  making  some  policy  determi- 
nation on  this  matter  Instead  of  letting  the 
problem  continue  to  slide. 

A  second  illustration  showing  the  ways  of 
replacing  armed  services  personnel  with 
civilian  manpower  is  given  to  us  by  the 
Se.ibee  example.  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  before  the  Seabee  veterans  conven- 
tion In  St.  Louis  back  In  1954  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  His  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject are  still  relevant  today.  "When  we 
examine  •   •  •  the  work  performed  by  men 


In  uniform  for  the  Military  Establishment, 
we  will  find  that  at  least  80  percent  (and 
some  even  estimate  higher)  is  not  fighting 
nor  will  It  ever  be  fighting.  It  has  to  do  with 
supplies,  transportation,  warehousing,  main- 
tenance, overhaul,  bookkeeping,  housing. 
feeding,  overhead.  Nor  am  I  referring  to 
the  borderline  cases,  such  as  field  or  front- 
line maintenance,  or  frontline  feeding,  and 
so  forth.  Obviously  any  work  on  the  front- 
lines  WiU  involve  the  need  for  military 
discipline." 

Now  if  80  percent  of  the  men  'in  uniform 
are  never  going  to  be  engaged  in  fighting. 
what  in  heaven's  name  are  we  talking  about 
training  100  percent  to  fight?  If  Indeed  an 
analysis  of  the  Job  requirements  of  these  80 
percent  reveals,  as  it  does,  that  the  skills 
needed  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Sea- 
bees,  then  we  had  best  follow  the  Seabees' 
formula  in  our  personnel  practices  aa  it 
relates  to  the  80  percent. 

The  Sesbees'  formula  was  to  take  men  of 
all  ages  and  physical  condition  from  civilian 
life  and  use  the  civilian  skills  without  put- 
ting tbem  through  basic  military  training  or 
Into  uniform  or  under  the  mlltary  code. 

Representative  Ctthtis  added:  "The  men  in 
the  Seabees  were  put  into  Jobs  ttitry  already 
knew.  The  guiding  light  of  the  personnel 
system  was  to  utilize  civilian  skills  •  •  • 
The  military  knows  full  well  that  they  need 
civilian  skills.  What  they  have  not  yet 
learned  is  that  the  civilian  enterprise  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  train  men  in  these  skills  than 
the  military  and  incidentally  at  one-tenth 
the  cost  t>ccause  we  don't  have  to  provide 
room,  board,  and  wages  for  our  civilian 
trainees.  Following  such  a  formula  we  need 
neither  universal  military  training,  Bocialism. 
nor  destructive  high  taxes." 

Another  problem  similar  to  this  one  Is  that 
of  duplication  of  military  activities.  For  ex- 
ample our  Military  Establishment  has  three 
supply  systems,  not  counting  the  supply 
systems  organized  under  the  single  manager 
plan.  Needless  to  say,  dupUcation  in  sup- 
ply activity  results  in  endless  economic  waste 
and  manpower  personnel.  I  suggeet  that 
this  committee  investigate  the  possibility  of 
a  civilian  managed  agency  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  handle  the  procurement, 
production,  warehousing,  distribution  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  standardization  of 
control  and  supply  functions  tor  common 
supply  items.  Coincident  to  this  would  t>e 
an  authorization  by  the  Congress  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  take  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  acheive  economy  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  noncombatant  services  by  the 
eitmiuatlon  of  overlapping  and  dupUcation. 
Within  this  context  I  believe  it  is  wise  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ex- 
pand contractual  and  civU  service  arrange- 
ments with  men  who  fall  within  the  supply 
or  nonconibat  category.  The  areas  that  I 
think  this  committee  should  look  into  could 
possibly  result  in  the  ending  of  our  pres- 
ent conscription  system. 

With  yoiu-  indulgence  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  discuss  the  constrlption 
problem. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  our  national  military 
security  policy  must  be  a  fairly  long-run 
policy,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
cold  war  may  continue  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod. (Obviously,  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
military  should  not  add  to  the  tensions. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  has  been  the  case.)  While  our  security 
plans  must  provide  for  dealing  with  individ- 
ual Soviet  offenses,  these  plans  will  fall  if 
they  consist  only  of  a  series  of  crash  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  specific  Conununist 
challenges. 

Our  military  manpower  programs,  a  vital 
element  of  our  security  policy,  have  been 
piecemeal  responses  to  particular  cold  war 
crises.  They  have  not  been  related  to  the 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  military 


preparedness  In  an  en  of  crises  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  heart  of  our  present  military  man- 
power programs  is  conscription.  Indeed,  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  call  conscription 
the  crutch  upon  which  American  military 
manpower  programs  lean. 

In  a  free  society,  conscription  is  not  a 
good  crutch  upon  which  to  lean,  because 
conscription  violates  a  fundamental  dem- 
ocratic principle — the  principle  of  volun- 
tarism. Moreover,  conscription — at  least  as 
It  now  operates  In  the  United  States — is 
highly  discriminatory,  especially  against  the 
economically  underprivileged.  It  is  they 
who  are  generally  drafted  Into  the  Army  be- 
cause this  group  of  men  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  sixty  different  ways  of  avoid- 
ing the  2-year  obligation. 

Finally,  even  if  conscription  were  not  a 
weak  crutch.  It  would  still  be  an  inappro- 
priate crutch.  It  would  be  inappropriate, 
because  our  national  military  strategy  as- 
sumes that  an  all-out  war  would  be  decided 
quickly  by  a  rapid  and  decisive  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Thus,  our  military  man- 
power requirement  for  total  war  will  be  rel- 
atively small  and  highly  trained  forces. 

Conscription  has  no  place  in  a  modern 
Military  Ectablishmant.  Even  if  conscripts 
can  be  trained  to  operate  the  complex  in- 
struments of  modern  warfare,  they  are  sep- 
arated from  service  soon  after  they  are 
trained.  If  they  are  not  taught  to  operate 
the  complex  instruments  of  modem  warfare, 
what  real  contribution  can  they  make  to  ovir 
military  power? 

With  respect  to  limited  war,  our  national 
military  strategy  asstimes  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  be  employed  to  meet  most  situations 
short  of  general  war.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  our  military  manpower  require- 
ment— quality  rather  than  quantity — is 
basically  the  same  for  both  limited  and  total 
war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  limited 
nonnuclear  war  what  is  needed  are  strong 
and  large  reserve  forces  that  are  well  trained. 
Such  a  program  would  not  necessitate  a 
large  standing  army. 

Instead  of  paylhg  the  costs  of  drafting 
and  training  2-year  men,  and  instead  of 
paying  the  coets  of  training  and  then  losing 
conscription-induced  3-  and  4-year  enlistees, 
would  not  the  Nation  save  money  and  pro- 
duce a  better  nuclear  age  defense  force,  if 
we  eliminated  conscription  and  Invested  the 
money  saved  thereby  in  the  kinds  of  salaries 
and  benefits  necesssu-y  to  maintain  highly 
competent,  professional  Armed  Forces? 

It  seems  clear  that  continued  reUance  on 
the  crutch  of  conscription  can  only  perpetu- 
ate otir  irrational  military  manpower  policies. 
We  should  continue  to  lean  en  this  crutch 
only  for  so  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  make 
a  fundamental  reevaluation  of  our  military 
manpower   policies. 

A  basic  reevaluation  of  our  military  man- 
power policies  would  have  to  include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  extent  to  which  maslmum 
benefit  has  been  obtamed  from  the  Cordiner 
Committee's  recommendations  and  realiza- 
tion that  pay  Incentives  to  enter  the  Army 
are  much  too  low.  But  more  than  this,  a  re- 
evaluation of  our  military  manpower  policies 
should  consider  the  extent  to  which  a  solu- 
tion for  our  manpower  problems  presupposes 
major  changes  in  military  phUosophy,  in  mili- 
tary life,  and  in  the  military  way  of  doing 
things.  Because  our  Army  is  seemingly  bulg- 
ii^  with  enough  men  we  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  service  of  draftees  or 
reservists  is  helpftil  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Nor  do  we  consider  whether  or  not 
these  men  learn  anything  about  modern  war- 
fare, or  indeed,  can  learn  anything  about 
modem  warfare  and  modern  weapons  in  the 
short  time  they  serve.  We  might  openly  in- 
quire and  examine  whether  the^  men 
(draftees  and  noncombatants)  actually  hind- 
er  in   the   functioning   of   a    modern    army. 
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Furthermore,  we  muBt  ahow  that  the  ever- 
changing  level  of  technology  demands  a  new 
kind  of  soldier.  Obviously,  he  must  be  one 
who  U  conversant  with  modern  weapons.  He 
must  be  someone  who  will  make  the  armed 
services  a  career.  He  must  be  someone  who 
win  stay  longer  than  2  or  3  years  of  his  own 
volition.  He  should  not  be  someone  who 
thinks  only  of  the  time  he  Is  wasting  In  the 
Army. 

Our  Nation's  military  manpower  problems 
call  for  decisive  and  major  action.  We  can- 
not afford  to  tinker  any  more  with  these 
problems.  We  can  no  longer  delude  our- 
selves Into  believing  that  the  shaky  crutch 
of  conscription  gives  us  real  military  se- 
curity. 

Decisive  and  major  action  on  ovtx  military 
manpower  policies,  if  that  action  is  to  be 
wise,  must  be  preceded  by  a  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  the  needs  and  weaknesses  of  our 
whole  Military  Establishment.  This  kind  of 
•tudy  and  analysis.  I  am  sure,  this  committee 
will  do.    Thank  you. 


Clareace  Cannon  Day  b  Missoari 
Legislahire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or    MISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1959 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  May  13,  was  Clarence  Can- 
non Day  in  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
honoring  the  outstanding  American  who 
is  the  dean  of  our  Missouri  delegation  in 
the  Congress,  who  is  our  beloved  friend 
and  adviser  and  leader,  and  who  holds 
one  of  the  most  important  roles  in  na- 
tional life  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  this  House. 

It  had  been  my  intention  last  Wednes- 
day, while  ceremonies  in  Mr.  Cannon's 
honor  were  being  conducted  in  Jefferson 
City,  to  call  the  event  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  but  unfortunately  for  my  pur- 
pose the  House  did  not  meet  that  day. 
I  have  delayed  imtil  now  on  this  for  the 
vei-y  good  purpose  of  obtaining  and  in- 
cluding as  part  of  my  remarks  a  truly 
outstanding  and  scholarly  speech  on  the 
role  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
In  a  democracy  made  before  the  Missouri 
Legislature  by  our  remarkable  colleague, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  on 
parliamentary  law. 

Showing  through  this  excellent  talk,  in 
addition  to  the  erudition  and  scholar- 
ship, is  the  warmth  of  personality  we 
who  know  Clarenci  Cannon  and  who 
love  him  associate  with  this  fine  and  de- 
cent and  kind  human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  will  take  pride,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
description  Mr.  Cannon  gave  to  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  of  the  role  of  legislative 
bodies  under  our  form  of  govermnent, 
and  will  read  his  speech  with  delight. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here  will 
also  take  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  made  about  Mr.  Cannon 
in  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
by  Speaker  Richard  H.  Ichord  on  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Day. 

For  that  reason.  I  Include  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  under  unanimous  consent, 


the  introductory  remarks  of  Speaker 
Ichord  and  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon  on  Clarence  Cannon 
Day,  in  the  Missouri  General  Assembly. 
Wednesday,  May  13,  as  follows: 

INTBOOUCTOST  KEMARKS  Or  SPKAKXR  EICHAKO  H. 
ICHOaO  ON  CLASXNCX  GAMMON  DAT 

Mr.  Cannon,  Governor  Blair,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, members  of  the  senate,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  house,  distinguished 
guests,  this  Joint  session  of  the  Missouri 
Oeneral  Assembly  is  our  official  way  of  say- 
ing on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  the  dean  of  the  Missouri  congressional 
delegation:  Thanks  for  your  dedicated  rep- 
resentation of  us  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Thanks  for  your  many  and 
varied  important  contributions  to  the  art  of 
self-government. 

To  our  giiests  who  have  traveled  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  for  this  occasion  we 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  and  we  cordially 
invite  you  to  attend  the  reception  In  the 
house  lounge  tnunedlately  foUowlng  this 
Joint  session. 

Before  presenting  our  honored  guest,  may 
I  review  briefly  a  list  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments, the  cause  of  this  day. 

He  has  been  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  both  Demo- 
cratic and   Republican  administrations. 

He  has  served  longer  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  than  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  our  State,  having  broken  the  rec- 
ord established  by  Senator  ThomiM  Hart 
Benton. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives longer  than  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

He  has  been  parliamentarian  of  all  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  since  the  year 
1920. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  "Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  now  the  accepted 
authority,  not  only  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  State  legislatures  and 
other  legislative  bodies  In  other  countries, 
notably  the  Philippine  Commonwealth. 

He  is  the  author  of  "Cannon's  Procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives."  also  used 
In  the  State  legislatures  and  other  legisla- 
tive bodies.  In  this  respect,  his  unseen  hand 
has  been  present  in  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  assembly,  for  his 
written  word  has  decided  the  fate  of  many 
legislative  measures. 

He  is  the  author  of  "Convention  Parlia- 
mentary Manual,"  the  only  codification  of 
procedure  In  national  political  conventions. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  periodical 
articles,  of  the  Treatises  of  Parliamentary 
Law  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca"  and 
"Encyclopedia  Americana." 

He  has  been  the  authority  on  parllamefi- 
tary  law  for  Brlttanlca  since  1927  ahd 
Americana  since  1931. 

He  U  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution where  he  has  interested  himself  in 
basic  scientific  research,  making  large  con- 
tributions to  the  scientific  advancement  of 
our  Nation. 

His  career  has  Included  many  and  varied 
endeavors:  Professor  of  history,  farmer, 
businessman,  and  an  active  attorney  at  law. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  many-sided  men  in 
history  who  have  l>een  able  to  attain  politi- 
cal as  well  as  scholarly  renown.  Many  schol- 
ars have  been  able  to  achieve  a  minor  suc- 
cess in  politics  and  many  in  politics  have 
t>een  able  to  achieve  a  minor  degree  of  suc- 
cess as  scholars,  but  rare  Indeed  is  the  man 
who  reaches  both  pinnacles.  This  is  such  a 
man. 

For  these  achievements,  for  these  contri- 
butions to  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  the 
world  we  have  designated  this  day  as  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Day.  May  I  present  to  you.  the 
Honorable  CLAazNcx  Cannon,  Congressman 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri. 


AoDRBsa  BT  THt  HcNaBaju.K  Clakkxcb  Canmon 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  Charles  the  first,  of 
England,  stalked  angrily  Into  the  House  at 
Conunons  and  demanded  of  the  speaker  ot 
the  house  the  rescission  of  a  resolution  to 
which  he  objected,  the  speaker  falling  on 
his  knees  before  the  King  said,  "Tour  Maj- 
esty I  have  no  eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear 
or  tongue  to  speak  save  as  I  am  directed 
by  this  honorable  body." 

By  the  same  rule  that  honorable  body-" 
which  some  years  later  beheaded  His  Maj- 
esty, the  King— covild  be  addressed  only 
through  its  speaker.  That  rule  has  come 
down  to  us  through  the  centxules. 

So,  on  this  formal  occasion — during  a  ses- 
sion of  the  house — with  the  speaker  In  the 
ciiair — X  am  not  permitted  to  address  friends 
who  may  be  present,  or  his  Excellency,  the 
greatest  Governor  of  the  greatest  State  of 
the  Union,  or  even  the  house  Itself,  saTS 
through  its  speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
Ida  and  I  appreciate  your  kindness — and  the 
indulgence  of  the  house — for  this  great  and 
undeserved  and  unmerited  courtesy  in  per- 
mitting me  to  attend  so  unusual  a  session. 
I  accept  It  as  an  indication  of  the  attitude 
of  the  house  toward  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  in  both  houses  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  only  difference  In 
the  service  we  have  rendered  is  that  I  have 
lived  Just  a  little  longer.  And  as  must  al- 
ways be  the  experience  of  those  admitted 
to  the  floor.  I  stand  with  the  greatest  hu- 
mility before  this  Ixxly  of  exceptional  and 
distinguished  men — not  only  t>ecause  they 
constitute  the  most  carefully  selected  and 
carefully  screened  body  of  men  within  the 
confines  of  the  State — the  most  eminent 
men  of  their  respective  communities — not 
only  because  they  represent  officially — Im- 
porUnt  constituencies  and  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  State — but  because  here  In 
this  chamber  assembled  they  are  the  vistble 
symbol  of  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
American  people,  our  form  of  government, 
a  form  of  government  hitherto  untried  In 
human  history,  a  form  of  government 
which  has  made  possible  In  two  short  osn- 
turles  the  preeminence  of  the  American 
people  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  and 
the  development  of  a  civilization  which  has 
t>een  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

This  assembly  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
that  system  of  government.  It  represents 
democracy  in  acUon.  Destroy  or  nullify  lU 
functions  and  you  have  left  but  the  shell 
of  free  government.  Any  Influence  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  confidence  or  the  re- 
gard in  which  it  is  held  by  the  people  mili- 
tates to  that  extent  against  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Government.  If  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Government  Itself 

Mr.  Speaker,  wherever  dictators  and 
usurpers  have  climbed  to  autocratic  power 
In  any  country,  their  first  care  has  been  to 
strike  at  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  proroguing  the  English 
Parliament,  pointed  his  sword  at  the  mace 
lying  upon  the  Uble  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  cried,  "Take  away  this  bauble." 
And  when  It  was  carried  out  there  went 
with  it  representative  government  in  all 
England. 

Again.  Napoleon.  sUlklng  Into  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  head  of  bis 
grenadiers,  cried  "PoUow  me.  I  am  destiny. 
I  am  the  divinity  of  the  day."  As  his  bayo- 
nets drove  out  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  some  of  them  climbing  through 
windows  to  escape,  they  drove  out  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Prom  that  day  until  the  end  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty.  Prance,  and  all  Europe  con- 
trolled by  Prance,  was  without  representa- 
tive government. 

Again,  more  recenUy.  Hitler,  seising  the 
reins  of  government  In  Germany,  as  the  first 
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■fep  toward  world  domination,  burned  down 
the  Reichstag  Building,  so  that  Germany's 
House  of  Representatives,  unable  to  meet, 
was  scattered  in  confusion,  and  before  it 
could  reassemble,  a  large  number  had  been 
proscribed  or  were  In  concentration  camps, 
and  free  government  in  Germany  had  been 
destroyed,  and  free  government  was  in  peril 
throvtghout  the  world. 

Here  in  America,  whenever  any  man  or 
group  of  men  have  sought  to  establish  auto- 
cratic control,  whether  political,  economic, 
or  industrial,  they  have  struck,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  innuendo,  at  the  Influence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people. 
Of  course,  the  American  people  have  long 
ago  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  armed  in- 
terference with  the  legislative  l>ranch  of  the 
Government  by  military  authorities.  That 
would  be  impossible  In  America  today.  Our 
state  of  civilization  does  not  countenance 
the  political  prison  or  the  concentration 
camp.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  under- 
mining the  standing  and  influence  of  the 
assembly  in  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  which,  whether  with  or  without 
sinister  nu>tlves.  can  be  Just  as  effective 
when  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusion. 

Both  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
have  been  subject  to  criticism — as  they 
should  be — ever  since  the  estabilsliment  of 
the  Republic.  One  of  the  most  priceless 
prerogatives  of  every  American  citizen  is  the 
right  to  criticize  his  elected  public  servants, 
and  that  right  has  bttn  widely  and  fully 
exercised  from  the  admission  of  the  State 
Into  the  Union  down  to  the  70th  Oeneral 
Assembly  now  In  session.  At  times  that 
criticism  has  l>een  more  virulent  and  more 
undeserved  than  at  others.  And  that  Is  as 
It  should  be.  Better  that  we  be  unjustly 
accused  on  many  occasions  than  that  we 
escape  merited  stricture  on  any  single  oc- 


The  right  to  criticize — freedom  of  speech — 
has  come  down  to  us  simultaneously  with, 
and  as  a  corollary  of,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Freedom  of  speech  is  inevitably  ac- 
companied by  parliamentary  control  of  the 
right  to  speak. 

Parliamentary  practice  had  Its  inception 
when  the  tribe — beneath  the  oaks  of  Eng- 
land or  in  the  Black  Forests  of  Germany — 
finally  agreed  to  sit  down  in  a  circle  and 
speak  one  at  a  time.  And  that  Is  the  pri- 
mary requisite  In  parliamentary  procedure 
today. 


We  trace  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
for  individual  rights — the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  protection  o(  the  citizen  against 
the  tyraimy  of  the  state  from  earliest  times. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  knows  no  geo- 
graphical bounds.  At  the  time  the  yecHnen 
of  the  British  Isles  were  nutlntslning  their 
rlghu  against  autocracy  the  Gauls  and 
Franks  In  Germany  were  fighting  the  same 
battle.  After  the  Battle  of  Solssons  there 
were  vast  quantities  of  booty — the  wealth 
of  the  dying  Roman  Empire.  Among  the 
spoils  was  a  beautiful  vase  which  King 
Clovls  asked  be  allotted  to  him.  But  a  pri- 
vate soldier  from  the  ranks  insolently  swung 
his  battle  axe  and  siiattered  it  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments.  So  strong  was  the  sense  of 
equality  and  equity  among  the  Germanic 
people  that  the  King  dared  not  show  re- 
sentment. But  a  few  weeks  later  when  in 
the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  troops  he 
discovered  a  spot  and  a  broken  thong  on  the 
soldier's  shield,  be  cut  him  down  with  his 
battle  axe  and  looking  down  at  him  said, 
"Thus  didst  thou  to  the  vase  of  Solssons." 

From  these  many  divergent  sources  has 
come  our  love  for  democracy  and  the  parlia- 
mentary law  necescary  to  preserve  it. 

When  Jefferson  was  called  on  as  Vice 
President  to  preside  over  the  Senate  he — in 
his  usual  methodical  manner — prepared  a 
digest  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Hotise  of  Commons.  With  his  oppor- 
tunities during  his  service  as  Washington's 
Ambassador  to  France  to  contrast  the  tradi- 
tional deficiencies  of  the  singularly  ineffec- 
tive rules  of  the  succeeding  French  Assem- 
blies his  Jefferson's  Manual  probably 
emlKxlled  the  most  efficient  system  of  par- 
liamentary practice  up  to  that  time.  And 
it  remains  today  the  basic  law  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives. 

A  well  established  system  of  procedure  is 
essential  to  expedition  and  efficiency  in  leg- 
islation. And  familiarity  with  the  proce- 
dure of  the  House  is  indispenslble  to  a  suc- 
cessful legislative  campaign.  How  often 
have  we  seen  a  minority  put  its  program 
through  against  a  decisive  majority  through 
superior  knowledge  and  appUcatlon  of  par- 
liamentary tactics. 

But  parliamentary  law  cannot  be  learned 
from  a  textbook.  It  requires  practice  and 
observation.  For  that  reason  those  con- 
stituencies which  retain  their  representa- 
tive from  year  to  year  exercise  the  largest 
Influence  in  the  assembly. 


SENATC 

TiESDAY,  May  19,  19r)9 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Charles  Lynnwood  Brown,  imis- 
tor.  White  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God  who  has  all  eternity 
for  Thy  use,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  day 
Thou  hast  given  us.  As  we  use  it,  may 
we  remember  it  has  its  own  place  in  Thy 
divine  purpose. 

We  ask  Thee  to  bless  those  assembled 
la  this  Chamber.  Consecrate  them 
anew  this  day  to  the  task  of  guarding 
the  liberties  and  guiding  the  way  of  this 
Nation.  Thou  knowest  their  private 
cares  and  their  pubUc  responsibilities. 
Thou  knowest  their  strength  and  their 
weakness.  If,  in  their  haste  to  answer 
the  many  demands  of  their  office,  they 
have  forgotten  Thy  claim  upon  all  their 
life.  In  this  moment  of  prayer  recall 
them  to  Thyself. 

In  the  making  of  laws  may  they  be 
governed  by  Thy  law  which  they  have 


not  made.  May  they  strive  with  time  to 
do  their  best  for  the  best,  and  may  they 
be  content  to  leave  undone  whatever  re- 
mains. Give  them  a  good  heart  to  do 
the  work  Thou  hast  for  them  for  this 
day.  And  may  they  be  content  to  leave 
undone  whatever  remains  of  the  work  of 
this  day,  secure  in  the  knowledge  they 
have  served  Thy  purpose.  We  make 
this,  our  prayer,  committing  our  wisdom 
and  our  strength  unto  Thee,  who  only 
art  the  Pinal  Judge.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  15, 1959,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  295) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  15, 1959, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  May  18, 


It  has  always  bem  so.  President  Taft. 
dtiring  bis  service  as  Chief  Jiutice  recalled 
that  Edmurul  Burlce  himself  related  that  it 
was  by  slow  degrees  and  constant  applica- 
tion that  Charles  James  Fox  became  the 
greatest  parliamentary  debater  in  tiie  world. 
Speaker  Champ  Clark,  who  knew  whereof 
he  spoke,  said  that  a  man  has  to  learn  to 
l>e  a  representative  and  the  best  rule  is  for 
a  constituency  to  select  a  man  of  fair  ca- 
pacity, industrious,  honest,  sober  and  cour- 
ageous, and  keep  him  as  long  as  he  dis- 
charges his  duties  faithfully  and  well.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Missouri  that . 
the  constituencies  represented  here  today  . 
observe  that  wise  admonition — concurred  in 
by  two  great  Americans  who  left  their  im- 
press indelibly  on  our  national  institutions. 
The  lengthening  service  of  your  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Kinney,  and  hla 
invaluable  contributions  through  the  years 
to  his  district,  his  city,  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation  constitute  a  convincing  example 
of  the  cogency  of  that  long-tested  rule. 

As  representatives  you  are  faced  today  with 
the  most  momentous  isEues  of  any  Missouri 
House  since  the  civU  war.  For  the  problems 
of  the  Nation  are  the  problems  of  the  re- 
spective States.  The  Nation  today  is  con- 
fronted with  unprecedented  complications  in 
defense,  inflation,  labor  standards,  economic 
monopoly  and  predatory  exploitation  of  the 
cons\imer.  which  mark  the  struggle  today 
between  democracy  and  totalitarianism  In 
modern  business.  And  In  our  State  especial- 
ly Just  at  this  time  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  and  farm  income  are  among  the 
critical  domestic  problems  of  the  day.  (I  am 
gratified  to  see  present  in  the  chamber  this 
afternoon  a  great  farm  lead«',  Mr.  Heinkel, 
whom  the  Missouri  delegation  in  Congress  is 
always  glad  to  foUow  in  matters  of  agricul- 
tural policy.) 

In  its  widest  impUcations  the  field  of  leg- 
islative responsibility  of  the  Missouri  Oen- 
eral Assembly  Is  no  longer  provincial;  It  is 
nationwide. 

Missouri  Is  one  nt  the  great  States  of  the 
Union.  It  has  a  great  history  and  a  greater 
destiny.  A  great  and  wise  Governor.  Prog- 
ress and  prosperity  are  Just  ahead.  And  in 
the  future  this  hovise  and  Its  speaker  and 
the  senate  and  its  lieutenant  governor  have 
ahead  of  them  an  ever  widening  field  of  serv- 
ice and  accomplishment  and  achievement. 


1959,  reported  an  original  bill  (S.  1968) 
to  strengthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
and  price  support  program,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon;  which  bill  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

WHEAT   MARKETING   QUOTA   PRO- 
GRAM—WAIVER   OF    FIRST    AND 
SECOND  READINGS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER],  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  ob- 
tained imanimous  consent  to  repoiii  frxxn. 
that  committee  not  later  than  6  pjn. 
Monday,  the  18th  instant,  two  bills  acted 
upon  by  the  committee. 

He  reported  only  one  bill,  however, 
which  was  an  original  bill  numbered 
S.  1968,  to  strengthen  the  wheat  market- 
ing quota  and  price  supp(»t  program, 
and  therefore  has  not  been  read  twice,  as 
the  rule  requires. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  first  and  second  readings  of  the 
bill  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  15. 1959. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  annoiinced 
that  on  May  16.  1959,  the  President  pro 
tempore  had  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  5916)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  902)  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  continua- 
tion of  accounts  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  oflflce  of  the  disbursing  officer  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H  Jl.  323.  An  act  for  the  relier  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.J.; 

H.R.  2740.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  the  case  of  certain 
foreign  claims: 

H.R.  2979.  An  act  to  amend  section  752 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  3454.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4060.  An  act  to  eliminate  all  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  for  fixing  dates 
on  which  the  period  of  limitation  for  filing 
suits  against  Miller  Act  payment  bonds  com- 
mences to  run; 

H.R.  5212.  An  act  to  revise  the  minlmimi 
charge  on  pieces  of  mall  of  odd  sizes  and 
shapes; 

HJl.  6747.  An  act  to  amend  section  152, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  concealment  of  assets  in  contemplation 
of  bankruptcy; 

H.R.  6000.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  limit  for 
administrative  settlement  of  claims  against 
the  United  States  under  the  tort  claims  pro- 
cedure to  $3,000;  and 

H  Jl.  6268.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  compensation 
of  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  17)  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  June  14.  1959,  and 
ending  June  20.  1959,  as  National  Little 
League  Baseball  Week,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon- 
mouth  County.    New  Jersey; 

H.R.  2740.  An  act  to  amend  section  2734 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain foreign  claims; 

H.R.  2979.  An  act  to  amend  section  752  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  4060.  An  act  to  eliminate  all  reapon- 
sibillty  of  the  Government  for  fixing  dates 
on  which  the  period  of  limitation  for  filing 
suit*  against  Miller  Act  payment  bonds  com- 
mences to  run; 

H.R.  5747.  An  act  to  amend  section  152. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
'^he  concealment  of  assets  in  contemplation 
of  bankruptcy:  and 

H.R.  6000.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the  limit 
for  administrative  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  under  the  tort 
claims  procedure  to  $3,000;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3454.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5212.  An  act  to  revise  the  minimum 
charge  on  pieces  of  mail  of  odd  sizes  and 
shapes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6268.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  prescribe  the  compensation 
of  the  Academic  Dean  of  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con. 
Res.  17)  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  14.  1959.  and  ending  Jime  20, 
1959,  as  National  Little  League  Baseball 
Week,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicial^,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
the  second  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  as 
National  Little  League  Baseball  Week  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  national  and  community 
benefits  resulting  from  Little  League  ac- 
tivity, and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  In  schools,  parks, 
athletic  fields,  and  other  suitable  plaoa* 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  actlvlttaa. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  this  evening  until  June  1.  so 
that  I  may  be  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to 
take  care  of  some  personal  matters. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN- 
COME TAX  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  the  un- 
finished business  Calendar  No.  221, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  95,  author- 
izing the  reprinting  of  House  Document 
No.  451  of  the  84th  Congress,  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside:  and  that  at  that  time 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  279.  House  bill  4245.  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  the  income  of  life  in- 
surance companies,  and  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsttkld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today : 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs :  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia:  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences;  the 
Veterans  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  ol 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  AS  CONGRESSIONAL 
ADVISERS  TO  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  THE  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON 
PEACEFUL  USES  OP  OUTER  SPACE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  he 
has  nominated  the  Senator  from  low* 
IMr.  Martin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Coiuiecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]  to  serve  as  con- 
gressional advisers  to  the  XJB.  represen- 
tatives on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  as  its  13th  session. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

AMCNDMCNT    OF    MOTOS    VeHICLX    SAfTTT    RB- 

spoNSiBXLrrT  Act  of  Distuct  or  CoLtnt- 

BIA 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
am^nd  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved May  25,  1054.  as  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

RKPOBT     ok      PCaSONAL      AND     REAL     PrOPERTT 

Maob  AvAn.ABi.E  roB  Distbibction  ano  Dis- 
posed OP  TO  PxTBt-ic  Health  and  rDTTCA- 
noNAL  iKSTrnmoKs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  education,  and  Welfare,  transmlt- 
tmg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  personal 
and  real  property  nuwie  available  for  dis- 
tribution and  disposed  of  to  public  health 
and  educational  Institutions,  for  the  period 
January  1.  through  March  31.  1B59  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Repobt  on  Examination  op  Ccktain  Pbicxs 
NmonATXD  BT  RHKKM  MANCPACTtrUNO  Co., 
DOWWKT.  Calip. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  prices 
negotiated  for  vertical  stablLz-r  tips  for 
model  P-100  aircraft  by  Rheem  Manufac- 
turing Co .  Downey,  Calif.,  a  subcontractor 
under  Department  of  the  Air  Force  prime 
contract  with  North  American  Aviation.  Inc.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  dated  May  1959  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Repobt  on  Examination  op  Pubchask  Oboebs 
AwABDBD  to  Cessna  Axbcbatt  Co..  Wichita, 
Kans. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  Purchase 
Orders  E-10008  and  E-10015,  awarded  to  the 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co .  Wichita.  Kans..  by  Boe- 
ing Airplane  Co  .  Wichita.  Kans..  dated  May 
1959  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opierations. 

Annual  Repobt  and  Statement  op  Cash 
Receipts  and  Disbvbsements,  National 
Tbdst  fob  Histobic  Pbesebvation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report,  and  statement  at  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements,  of  that  Trust,  dated  Octo- 
ber 31.  1958.  and  for  the  calendar  year  ended 
December  31.  1958.  respectively  (with  accom- 
panying ref>ort  and  statement):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Pas  Labob  Stahdabos  Amendments  op  1959 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

DisPosrnoN  or  Executive  Papebs 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on 
records  proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law 
(With  accompanying  papers):  to  a  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  oI  Soutb  Carolina  and  Mr. 


Carlson  members  of  the  c(mimittee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

"H.  1158 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States  urgently  re- 
questing that  the  reduction  in  force  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center  at 
Davlsvllle  be  rescinded 

"Whereas  the  pending  reduction  in  force 
of  203  civilian  employees  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center 
at  Davlsvllle,  R.I.,  Is  one  of  the  series 
of  proposed  reductions  which  will  eventually 
result  in  the  diseEtabllshment  of  the  famed 
Seabee  Center;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  will 
seriously  impair  the  Navy's  ability  at  Davls- 
vllle to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
discharge  of  the  advance  base  mobilization 
responsibility  as  assigned  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  and 

'  "Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  will  in- 
volve skilled  artisans  who  will  not  be  readily 
available  for  reemployment  in  the  event  of 
mobilization:  and 

"Whereas  the  current  backlog  of  VS. 
material  and  equipment  to  be  repacked,  re- 
preserved,  repaired  and  rehabilitated  and 
shipped,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  Justify 
the  present  work  force;  and 

"Whereas  the  strategic  location  capital 
Investment  in  facilities  should  be  utilized 
to  the  maximum  capacity  for  the  entire 
Defense  Department  and  other  Government 
agencies  and  not  limited  to  Navy  use,  in- 
cluding pier  faculties,  dehumidified  ware- 
houses, roads,  rail,  air  strip,  and  equipment, 
etc.;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  is  not 
consistent  with  the  present  administration's 
policy  in  keeping  employment  stable  in 
States  that  are  in  a  critical  labor  area:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  urgently  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United  States  to 
rescind  the  action  bringing  about  the  pres- 
ent reduction  in  force  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployees at  the  United  States  Naval  Battalion 
Construction  Center  at  Davlsvllle,  and  that 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  they  are  earnestly  requested 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  hereof;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
ot^  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  86th  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
In  Washington,  D.C;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JvuUcUry. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  variance  of  opinion  among  many 
people,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
but  throughout  the  Nation  in  the  so- 
called  wilderness  bill,  and  in  view  of  the 
interest  of  so  many  individuals  and 
groups  of  people  in  the  mining  economy 
of  the  Nation,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  resolutions  of  the  Nevada  State  Leg- 
islature memorializing  Congress  on  these 
two  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  11 

Whereas  national  legislation  and  regula- 
tion which  establish  wilderness  preservation 
areas  are  contrary  to  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple in  the  management  of  Federal  land; 
and 

Whereas  enactment  of  special  Interest 
legislation  and  regulation  would  seriously 
handicap  multiple-use  management  of  Fed- 
eral land;  and 

Whereas  wholesale  withdrawals  of  public 
land  would  be  detrimental  to  the  general  tax 
structiu-e  and  would  limit  and  reduce  the 
normal  operations  and  development  of  the 
following  industries:  Mining,  timbering, 
reclamation,  grazing,  oil  and  gas.  and  de- 
pendent service  industries  In  the  Western 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  oppose  the  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  as  proposed  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  as  an  infringement  upon  the  administra- 
tive flexibility  of  the  present  system  and  be- 
cause the  enactment  of  such  a  proposal 
would  subordinate  policy  decisions  to  a  smaU 
council  of  nonrepresentative  tisers;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  oppose  all 
other  legislation  and  regulation  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  multiple-use  principle  In 
the  management  of  public  land. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolxttion  IS 

Whereas  the  mining  Industry  in  Nevada 
and  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
has  been  seriously  ctirtaUed  by  the  importa- 
tion of  minerals  from  foreign  countries  In 
which  the  costs  of  production  are  much 
lower  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  United 
States  under  American  standards;  and 

Whereas  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  dependent  In  large  measure  upon  the 
production  of  metals  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  economies,  and  the  drastic  curtaU- 
ment  of  such  production  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  welfare  of  such  areas  through 
losses  of  revenue  to  local  merchants,  em- 
ployees, business  enterprises,  and  State  and 
local  governments:  and 

Whereas  a  healthy,  stable  domestic  min- 
ing industry  is  a  key  to  national  security 
because  without  such  Industry  the  United 
States  cannot  be  assured  of  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  minerals  necessary  for  an  effective 
defense  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized 
to  aid  the  mining  industry  of  Nevada  and 
other  sections  of  the  United  States  either 
by  Imposing  tariffs  or  by  other  reasonable 
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and  effective  methode  so  that  the  United 
States  may  become  more  prosperous  and  be 
asaured  of  a  constant  supply  of  minerals 
naoMsary  Xor  an  effective  defense  progmm. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OP  NEW 
MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  11,  passed  by  the  24th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  against  any  increases  in 
gasoline  taxes,  and  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  14,  also  passed  by  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature  and 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  requesting  appropriate  recog- 
nition through  issuance  of  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  of  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Santa  Pe.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  joint  me- 
morials be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Senar  Joint  Memorial  11 
"Joint    memorial    memorializing    the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  against  any  in- 
crease In  gasoline  taxes 

"Whereas  an  automobile  is  no  longer  a 
hizury,  but  a  thing  of  necessity,  especially 
In  New  Mexico  where  the  area  is  sparsely 
settled  and  people  often  drive  many  miles 
to  and  from  work  each  day;  and 

"Whereas  an  increase  In  gasoline  tax  will 
caiise  an  Increase  in  the  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line which  will  deprive  the  people  of  money 
needed  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  contribute  to  an  inflationary  trend:  and 
"Whereas  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  is  now 
almost  prohibitive  as  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing and  wide  use  of  forelgn-ma/le  econ. 
omy  automobiles  which  deprive  American 
workmen  of  opportunities  for  employment; 
and 

"Whereas  the  motoring  public  now  payj 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  taxes;  and 

"Whereas  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  high- 
way maintenance  and  construction  should  be 
paid  from  the  defense  budget  in  accordance 
with  the  Increasing  and  wide  use  made  of  our 
highways  by  equipment  belonging  to  the 
Armed  Forces :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  Insure  that 
gasoline  taxes  will  not  be  increased;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  enrolled  and  en- 
grossed copies  of  this  memorial  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Sp>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Eo  V.  Mead. 

"President.  Senate. 
"Hal    Thosnbxrbt, 

"Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 
"Mack    Eablkt. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albskt  ROMXXO. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  by  ma  this  Mth  day  of  ICaroh 
1859. 

"John  Bubkouors, 
"Oovernor,  State  of  New  Mexico." 


(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  identical  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.) 

To  the  Committee  on  Poet  OQce  and  Civil 
Service: 

"ScNATK  Jonrr  Memorial  14 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Poet- 
master  General  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing appropriate  recognition  through 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  of  the 
360th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Santa 
Fe 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  State  capital 
of  New  Mexico,  in  the  year  1960  will  observe 
Its  350th  anniversary  of  Its  establishment  as 
a  capital  city;  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  Is  the  oldest 
seat  of  government  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing served  as  the  capital  under  Spanish  co- 
lonial rule,  Mexican  rule  as  well  as  capital 
of  the  Territory  and  State  of  New  Mexico;  and 
"Whereas  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  na- 
tional recognition  be  accorded  to  Santa  Fe  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  350th  anniversary:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Leyixlature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  be  petitioned  to  use  their  offices 
to  obtain  appropriate  recognition  of  the  360th 
anniversary  of  New  Mexico's  caplUl  city 
through  issuance  during  the  year  1960  of  a 
special  commemoration  postage  stamp;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  inscribed  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  delivered  to  the  members  of 
New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  for 
their  consideration. 

"Ed  V.  Mead, 

"President.  Senate. 
"Hal  Thormberrt, 

"Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 
"Mack  Easlet, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Alsext  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  by  me  this  a4th  day  of  March 
1959. 

"John  Burrovghs. 
"Cfovernor,  State  of  New  Mexico." 


RESOLUTION  OP  PATRONS  OP 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  126,  DICKIN- 
SON COUNTY,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
patrons  of  School  District  126  of  Dickin- 
son Coimty,  Kans.,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  that  further  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  watershed  method 
of  controlling  water  runoff  before 
further  action  is  taken  on  proposed  res- 
ervoirs recommended  in  a  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Rzcord.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Abilsite,  Kans.,  May  9, 1959. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  constituents  of  School  Dis- 
trict 126  of  Dickinson  Cotmty  In  Kansas  have 
passed  the  following  resolution  perUlnlng 
to  the  Oorp  of  Engineers'  flood  control  pro- 
gram on  the  Kansas  River  basin: 

"We  wish  the  Congress  to  glT*  mors  o<m> 
fclderRtlon  to  the  watershed  method  of  watar 


conservation  and  flood  oaatrol  on  the  — «»«!w 
contrlbutaries  of  the  Kansas  River  Basin. 
Also,  that  more  time  be  given  for  watersheds 
to  develop  under  the  relatively  new  Bope- 
Aiken  Act." 

Tours  truly. 

K.  C.  Hfttst  la. 
Clerk,  School  District  128.    - 


RETAIL  EXEMPTION  IN  PAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS   ACT— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  retail  merchants  division 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  of  Newark, 
N.Y..  relating  to  the  retail  exemption  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reaolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Newark,  N.T..  Retail 
Mebcmants  Division  or  tkb  Chamber  or 
Commerce,  Concxrnimo  the  RcTAn.  Exemp- 
tion IN  THE  Fair  Labor  StandaRos  Act 

Whereas  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act  was 
enacted  In  1938.  retail  employaes  and  the 
employees  of  service  trades  and  agriculture 
were  specifically  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  provisions.  The 
retail  exemption  was  written  into  the  act 
because  retailing  was  con&ldered  primarily 
local  in  character  and  not  engaged  In  com- 
merce. As  originally  enacted.  FL8A  was  de- 
signed to  spread  employment  by  providing  a 
premium  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked 
over  40  hours  a  week.  It  was  recognised  that 
retailing  and  other  service  trades  could  not 
limit  hours  of  work  through  industrial  as- 
sembly line  techniques  and  that  service  to 
ciutomers  would  require  in  many  instances 
more  than  40  hours  of  work:   and 

Whereas  FLSA  was  amended  in  1949  the 
retail  exemption  was  retained.  Recognition 
of  the  individual  problems  of  the  many  and 
varied  types  of  retalUng  clearly  dictated  tb« 
need  of  continuing  the  retail  exemption. 
At  that  time  this  was  spelled  out  more  clear- 
ly by  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
chipping  RWRy  of  the  exemption  by  admin- 
istrative rulings;  and 

Whereas  any  new  legislation  to  remove  or 
seriously  modify  the  retaU  exemption  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  wlU  in  many  places 
bring  on  one  or  a  combination  of  theae  re- 
sults: (a)  Increase  consumer  prices,  (b)  cur- 
tall  retail  service,  (c)  decrease  job  oppor- 
tunities, (d)  close  many  small  town 
operations;  axul 

Whereas  retailing  is  a  servlea  bualness. 
store  hours  are  determined  by  customer 
needs  and  demands.  Customer  traffic  in  re« 
taU  stores  is  affected  by  many  factors.  In- 
cluding the  weather,  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, yet  store  service  must  be  available  to 
all  customers  at  all  times,  thus  retailing, 
unlike  the  factory  assembly  line,  cannot 
attain  a  smooth  hour  by  hour  production  or 
aalea  schedule  for  Its  employees.  For  this 
reason  the  maximum  hour  provision  of  F1£A 
should  not  be  applied  to  retailing;  and 

Whereas  the  retailer's  job  is  to  sell  every- 
thing that  is  produced  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  factories  of  our  country  to  the  people — to 
consumers.  They  must  do  the  job  as  effi- 
ciently and  as  economically  as  possible  with- 
out unnatural  economic  interference:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  RetaU  Merchants  Divi- 
sion of  the  Newark  Chamber  of  Commerca 
strongly  raoommand.  that  the  membars  of 
the  19S9  U.&  leglalature  ask  that  eslsUng 
asemptlon  in  FLBA  concerning  ratall  and 
trada  services  be  maintained; 
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1.  Tbat  the  members  of  the  Newark  Mer- 
chants OouncU  of  the  Newark  Chamber  oC 
OoBunsrce  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  this 
Mristing  exemption  be  maintained; 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  proper  committees  in  Congress  and 
to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Adopted  May  1, 1959. 

John  D.  Mrrxaa. 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
haa  maintained  a  hospital  at  Castle  Point, 
M.T.,  for  the  care  of  tut>ercular  veterans  for 
the  past  35  years;  and 

Whereas  through  Improvement  In  tuber- 
culosis treatment,  the  caseload  of  patients 
has  In  the  past  and  is  presently  diminish- 
ing, with  the  result  that  the  512  bed  Castle 
Point  Veterans'  Hospital  is  now  utillEing 
only  270  beds;  230  for  tubercular  patlenu 
and  40  for  general  medical  and  surgical  pa- 
tients; and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
of  July  1,  1959.  contemplates  reducing  the 
numi>er  of  available  beds  by  an  additional 
40;  30  for  TB  patients  and  10  for  general 
medical    and   surgical    patients:    and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
contemplating  a  further  reduction  of  beds 
as  of  July  1960:  and 

Whereas  veterans  from  the  mid-Hudson 
area  must  now  be  hospitalized  in  VA  fa- 
cilities in  Albany  and  New  York,  where  ad- 
mittance waiting  lists  generaUy  prevail, 
rather  than  at  a  VA  hospital  closer  to  home; 
and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  the  authority  to  allocate  and  re- 
locate the  125,000  beds  for  veterans  In  VA 
facilities:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  constant  demand  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans  from  the  mid- 
Hudson  area  for  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Putnam  County  go  on  record  as  urging  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  such 
other  Government  officials  as  are  deemed 
naoeasary,  to  allocate  at  least  75  to  100  beds 
for  veteran  patients  needing  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment  at  the  Castle 
Point  facility  thereby  eliminating  the  need- 
less delay  in  securing  admittance  in  the 
Albany  or  New  York  VA  hospitals  and  pro- 
viding Immediate  hospital  treatment  tor 
eligible  veterans  needing  such  hospital  care. 
And  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  is 
hereby  Instructed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  following  named 
officials:  Senator  J.  Javits;  Ernest  I.  Hat- 
field, and  Willis  H.  Stephens. 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

RcsoLtmoN  or  Orange  Cottntt,  N.Y.,  Board 
or  Stn>mvuoRs,  Rkqumbtino  Administra- 
tor or  Vetirans'  ArrAixs  To  Increase 
Facilitibb  at  Castue  Point  Veterans'  Hos- 
PiTAi.  roR  Ornrral  Medicai.  and  Sxtrgicai. 
Trsaticknt  of  Veterans 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
maintained  a  hospital  at  Castle  Point,  N.Y., 
for  the  care  of  tubercular  veterans  for  the 
past  35  years;  and 

Whereas  through  Improvement  In  tuberou- 
losis  treatment,  the  caseload  of  patients  has 
In  the  past  and  is  presently  diminishing, 
with  the  result  that  the  512  bed  OasUe  Point 
Veterans*  Hospital  is  now  utilising  only  970 


beds;  230  for  tubercular  patients  and  40  for 
general  medical  and  surgical  patients;   and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
of  July  1,  1959,  contemplates  reducing  the 
number  of  available  beds  by  an  additional 
40;  30  for  TB  patients  and  10  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  patients;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
contemplating  a  further  reduction  of  beds  as 
of  July  1960;  and 

Whereas  veterans  from  the  mid-Hudson 
area  must  now  be  hospitalized  in  VA  facill- 
tie.<  in  Albany  and  New  York,  where  ad- 
mittance waiting  lists  generally  prevail, 
rather  than  at  a  VA  hospital  closer  to  home; 
and 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  the  authority  to  allocate  and  re- 
locate the  125.000  beds  for  veterans  In  VA 
facilities:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans  from  the  mid- 
Hudson  area  for  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care: 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Orange,  N.Y..  hereby  re- 
quests the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  such  other  Oovemment  officials, 
as  have  authority  to  do  so,  to  allocate  at 
least  75  to  100  beds  for  veteran  patients 
needing  general  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment at  the  Castle  Point  facility,  thereby 
eliminating  the  needless  delay  In  securing 
admittance  in  the  Albany  or  New  York  VA 
hospitals,  and  providing  immediate  hospital 
treatment  for  eligible  veterans  needing  such 
hospital  care;  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  Is 
hereby  instructed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  following  named 
officials : 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Hon.  Jacob  J.  Javits,  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Hon.  Kenneth  Kcatino,  Washington, 
DC. 

4.  Hon.  Kathkrine  St.  George,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

6.  Hon.  Sumner  G.  Whittler,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Admlnlatra- 
tlon.   Washington.  D.C. 

6.  Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagitx,  chairman.  Bouse 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

7.  William  S.  Mlddleton,  M.D..  Chief  Med- 
ical Director,  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Resolution  No.  56.  Sitixivan  Cottntt,  N.T., 
Board  or  Sttpervisors — Resolittion  In- 
troduced BT  THE  Committee  on  Veterans 

Resolved.  That  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstra- 
tion  be  and  hereby  is  urged  to  enlarge  its 
general  medical  and  surgical  facilities  at 
Castle  Point  Hospital,  Castle  Point.  N.Y.. 
instead  of  curtailing  them  and  that  75  to 
100  more  beds  in  the  said  hospital  be  used 
for  nontuberculosls  patients  to  spare  Sul- 
livan County  veterans  and  other  veterans  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  area  from  having  to  go 
to  veterans  hospitals  in  Albany  and  in  New 
York  City;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  be 
and  hereby  Is  instructed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, U.S.  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits,  and 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  and  Congresswoman 
Katharine  St.  George. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  BELTRAMI 
COUNTY.  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Beltrami  County,  Minn.,  requesting 


acceleration  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources  of  national  forests,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Resolittion  Requesting  Acceleration  in  the 
Development  or  NATinuL  Resoxtrcxs  or 
National  Forests 

Whereas  the  U.S.  FV^rest  Service  has  pre- 
sented a  long-range  program  for  the  national 
forests,  which  program  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  which  program 
was  formulated  to  lead  toward  accelerated 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  national 
forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
and  local  areas  where  the  national  forests  are 
located :  llieref  ore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That,  realizing  the  assets  of  the 
national  forests  In  general  and  the  Chippewa 
National  Forest  specifically  to  the  Nation  and 
to  Beltrami  County,  the  Congress.  House  of 
Representatives.  Committee  on  Agriculture 
are  respectfully  requested  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  program  for  the  national 
forests  and  appropriations  to  implement  the 
program  in  accord  with  overall  fiscal  needs 
and  resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  resolution  is  submitted  after  due  con- 
sideration and  the  realization  that  faster  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  represented  by 
the  national  forests  is  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  meet  future  needs  for  timber,  wild- 
life habitat,  and  outdoor  recreation  demands, 
which  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  for 
the  great  population  growth  which  the  Na- 
tion is  experiencing;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Harold  D.  Cooixt,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Senator  Hubert  Humphret,  and 
Representative  Odin  Langen. 


RESOLUTION  OP  MINNESOTA  STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 

as  adopted  unanimotisly  at  the  75th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  support 
of  the  national  fair  trade  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolution  I 

Whereas  small  business  contributes  great- 
ly to  checking  recessionary  trends  by  pro- 
viding a  major  source  of  employment,  pro- 
viding the  important  channels  and  degree 
of  incentive  required  to  readily  move  the 
large  quantities  of  goods  resulting  from  a 
mass  production  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  opportunity  of  economic  free- 
dom in  America  should,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  preserved;  and 

Whereas  providing  adequate  legislative 
procedures  permitting  manufactiirers  of 
trademarked  products  to  protect  established 
quality  reputation  is  most  desirable;  and 

Whereas  protection  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer from  the  long-term  ill  effects  inevita- 
bly resultant  from  a  loss-leader  cm-  bargain- 
bait  atmosphere  In  the  marketplace  Is  moat 
urgent:  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  membarshlp  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Pharmaoeutioal  Association, 
hare  assembled  In  convention  this  2 1st  day 
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of  April  1060,  hereby  glvee  its  moat  whole- 
bearted  and  unqualllled  sui^>ort  to  H.R.  1263, 
tbe  national  fair  trade  bill,  and  most  alncere- 
ly  requeste  the  active  8uppx>rt  of  Minnesota's 
Representatives  to  Congreaa  In  exerting  every 
possible  effort  to  assxire  Its  passage;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  entire  text  of  the  above 
resolution,  upon  adoption,  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  the  congressional  representa- 
tives from  Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OF  MANA- 
GERS OP  CHURCH  WORLD  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoKD  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Church 
World  Service  In  support  of  the  objec- 
tives of  World  Refugee  Year. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Church  World  Service  for 
this  fine  resolution  and  for  the  work 
which  It  has  done  In  promoting  assist- 
ance for  the  unfortunate  refugees 
throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

RasoLirrioN  on  Woilo  Rxruau  Ysak  res 
CMvacH  WosLO  Snvici  Boaxd  or  Manaokrs 

MssTiNo.  Atlantic  Ottt,  Pssnuast  S,  1058 

Whereas  the  13th  session  of  th«  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
8,  1958.  adopted  a  resolution  In  which  It 
urged  member  states  to  promote  a  World  Ret* 
ugts  Year,  beginning  In  July  1050.  as  a  prso- 
tloal  means  of  securing  Increased  assistance 
for  refugees  throughout  the  world:  and 

Whsrtas  the  U.8.  Oovernmvnt  has  Joined 
In  sponsoring  this  proposal,  and  will  be  Im- 
plementing lu  obssrvanot  In  the  United 
States  of  America:  and 

Whereas  Ohuroh  World  Service  on  behalf 
of  0T«r  80  Amerlosn  communions  has  a 
worldwide  program  lor  assistance  to  refugees 
in  meeting  their  spiritual  and  physical  needs 
and  assisting  in  their  plans  for  sstabltshlng 
new  homes  In  thslr  countrlss  of  ssylum  or  by 
nUgration  abroad:  Therefore,  be  It 

Jlssoived,  That  the  Church  World  Service— 

I.  Strongly  commends  the  objectives  of 
th«  Wbrld  Rsfufes  Year;  snd 

8.  OSsrs  its  full  eooperstloB  to  our  Oov> 
stramsat  as  it  initiates  actions  deelgned  to 
improve  and  extend  the  eiTeotlveness  of  all 
governmental  and  voluntary  services  to  ref- 
UftM,  thus  Msooiatlni  our  ehurchss  with 
this  slfnlfleant  worldwide  sflorl  to  hslp  r«> 
solve  IBS  world  refute*  problem: 

t,  luprsssis  Ihs  belief  of  our  churches 
thai  plannlnc  (or  th«  World  llsfu|««  Ysar 
should  lak*  aeeouni  of  ths  fast  that  th«  rsf- 
ugec  problem  Is  dyaamle  and  rseurrsnt,  not 
•lailo  and  tsmporaryj  thsrsfor*.  all  plans 
for  lis  solution  should  prsvsnl  raising  faiss 
hopss  of  quick  or  Anal  solutions,  but  work 
for  real  solutions  whieh  dtpsnd  upon  fun- 
damsalal  and  loa|-ran|«  faolors  luoh  as 
polltieal  and  soelal  Justles,  iatsraatlonal  eo- 
opsratlMt,  splrllual  varltiss  and  a  worldwide 
program  «  mutual  oonosra  and  sharinf 
among  p«oplt  svarywhtrai 

4.  Aseords  lis  awarsaass  of  th«  magnlludt, 
ths  urgenoy  and  tht  oomplsalty  of  the  world- 
wida  ratuge*  problem  at  thU  present  time 
and  the  possibility  by  prompt  eoneertsd  ae- 
tloa  of  solving  aomt  of  ths  worst  em*rg*n> 
olSB  affteting  rafugassi  at  ths  sams  llms 
Ohuroh  World  ■ervloa  raaflLrms  ths  eohoarn 
of  our  ohurohss  for  ths  plight  of  the  In- 
dividual msa.  wonoB,  and  ohildrsn  who  ooa- 
sutut*  ths  rsal  ehallaaga  lo  our  christian 
rsspoBslblUty  tot  tmmsdlsts  assuunet  on 
thslr  bshalf . 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNI3.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  5674.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  290). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049  and  the  act  of 
July  28.  1945.  to  stabilise  and  protect  the 
level  of  support  for  tobacco  (Rept.  No.  297). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laurie  Dea 
Hoi  ley  and  the  legal  guardian  of  Karmen 
Lael  HoUey.  minor  child   (Rept.  No.  298): 

8. 707.  O  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrloe 
Pappathakls  (Rept.  No.  289):  and 

8.  1291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marko 
Klapan  (Rept.  No.  300) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HSNNINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

George  M.  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rlghu. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  ths  Commlttss  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Bclenoes: 

William  A.  M.  Burden,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council;  and 

Dr.  John  T.  RettalUU.  of  IllinoU,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Aeronautloe  and 
Space  Council, 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TB  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  Praaldent. 
as  in  exooutlve  session,  from  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  report  fa- 
vorably 3,116  nominations  In  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  comprising  midship- 
men, NROTC,  Nurse  Corps,  and  other 
miscellaneous  nominations.  All  these 
names  havt  already  appeared  In  tht 
CoNoassaiONAL  Rccoso.  In  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unaiUmous  oonatnt  that 
they  bs  orderwl  to  lie  on  tht  Vice  Pi^tat* 
dent's  desk  for  tht  Information  of  any 
Senator. 

Tht  VICE  PRI8IDBNT.  Tht  nomi- 
nations win  lit  on  tht  dtsk.  as  rtqutsUd 
by  tht  Stnatoi'  from  Massaoliuattts. 

Tht  nominations  ordtrtd  to  lit  on  tht 
dtak  art  as  follows: 

David  K.  Bishop,  snd  sundry  othsr  mid- 
shipmen (Naval  Aoadsmy).  to  be  ensigns 
in  ths  Navy; 

Robsrt  1.  Borlik,  and  sundry  oihsr  psr- 
sons  (Nsval  Meserve  OAesrs  Ttsmlag  Corps)  • 
to  bs  ensif ns  In  the  line  of  ths  Nsvy: 

Oharlss  L  Anderson,  and  sundry  othsr  per* 
sons  (Naval  Bsssrvs  Ofllleers  Training  Ooi^), 
to  bs  snslgns  in  ths  Supply  Corps  of  ths 
Navy; 

Wsldon  O.  Amnsbis  nx,  snd  sundry  othsr 
persoBS  (Naval  Msesrvs  oatert  "ftalalng 
Corps),  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Otvu  Bagtaeer 
Corps  of  ths  Navy: 

Gordon  B.  Avery,  and  sundry  othsr  rsssrvt 
oAosrs.  to  be  permaaeat  IteutSBaBts  (Juater 
grade),  aad  wnporary  llsutsnaaH,  ta  the 
Msdloal  Corps  of  ths  Navyi 


William  J.  Babalis,  and  Thomas  L.  Hbdgss. 
Jr.,  lueei  le  olBocre,  to  be  permanent  lleuSsn- 
ants  and  temporary  lieutenant  eommanders 
In  the  Medical  Corpe  of  the  Navy; 

Billy  O.  Brooks,  and  sundry  other  reeerve 
ofllcers,  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  ths 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Nayy; 

Richard  E.  Blanchard,  and  sundry  other 
reeerve  ofllcers.  to  be  Ueutenants  (Junior 
grade)  in  the  Dental  Corpe  of  the  Navy; 

Jamee  L.  Penola.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to  be 
a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer: 

Alfred  F.  Ferguson.  U.S.  Navy,  rerertee,  to 
be  a  pernuinent  chief  warrant  oflicer: 

Robert  J.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  ofllcer 
candidates,  to  be  enelgns  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy: 

Janet  L.  Hersley.  woman  officer  candidate, 
to  be  an  ensign  in  ths  lins  of  the  Nsvy: 

John  8.  Beal.  Jr..  and  sundry  other  officer 
candidates,  to  be  ensigns  In  the  8upply  Corpe 
of  the  Navy: 

Richard  H.  Varner,  and  sundry  other  ofllcer 
eandldatee.  eelected  as  alternates,  to  be  en- 
signs In  the  Supply  CorfM  of  the  Navy; 

Arthur  O.  Akerson.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
persons,  to  bs  ensigns  In  ths  Nsvy  with 
limited  duty  only: 

Vincent  B.  Oallagher,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  to  be  lieutsnants  (Junior  grade). 
In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only: 

Horace  O.  Walker,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons  Bslected  as  altematee.  to  be  ensigns  In 
the  Navy,  limited  duty  only; 

Frederick  P.  Flack,  and  sundry  other  ofll* 
eers  of  the  Navy,  for  transfer  to,  and  ap- 
pointment In,  the  Civil  Engineers  Corpe  of 
the  Navy: 

John  L.  Keener,  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  Captain,  Dental  Corpe  of 
the  Navy: 

Shirley  T.  Oodsey.  and  sundry  other  lint 
ofllcers  of  the  Navy,  for  transfer  to.  and  ap- 
pointment In,  the  Supply  Corpe  of  the  Navy: 

Robert  F.  Ace.  and  sundry  othsr  oAcsrs, 
to  be  temporsry  lleuunanU  (Junior  grsds) 
in  the  Navy: 

Lawrence  B  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  oA- 
cers  of  the  Navy,  fur  permanent  proosoUon 
to  ths  grads  of  llsutsnant  (Junior  grads): 

Francis  J.  Lemnarts  XV.  and  sundry  othsr 
pereons  (Naval  Reeerve  Officere  Training 
Corps),  for  permanent  appointment  to  ths 
rank  of  sseond  lieutenant  In  ths  Marlnt 
Corps: 

William  R.  Dslahunty,  Jr..  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  for  ths  per- 
manent rank  of  Arst  Usuvsnaat  la  the  Ma* 
nne  Corps: 

Daniel  D.  Sehradsr,  US.  Mllttary  Academy 
graduate,  for  permanent  appotnlment  to  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant  In  ths  Marine 
Corps; 

Alfrsd  R,  Barvl.  snd  Donald  II ,  itaaton, 
(Army  Wsssrvs  OMosrs  Training  Corps),  for 
psrmaBsnt  appointment  to  the  rank  of  see* 
oad  lleutenani  la  ths  Marine  Oorpei 

Oeorge  A.  Baker  III,  aad  sundry  othsr  oA- 
esrs.  for  psrmansnt  appointmsBt  le  ths  raak 
of  art!  Ileuienani  In  the  Martns  Corps;  and 

Koward  B.  Albright,  and  sua^  otasr  ofll- 
eers.  for  temporary  appointmsnt  to  Ihs  raak 
of  first  llsuisnaai  la  the  Martae  Oerpa, 


BILLS  AND  JOZNTmSOLCTXON 
XNTRODUCB) 

BlUs  and  a  joint  rtiolullon  wsrt  In* 
troduetd.  rtad  tht  flrit  Urns,  and.  bf 
unanimous  constnt,  tht  sseond  tlmt,  and 
rtftrrtd  as  follows: 

By  llr.  LAUBOUi 
B.  INI.  A  bill  for  the  rallef  tf  Jakob  an- 
ban  to  ths  Ooasmitiss  oa  ths  Jtidtelarp. 
By  Mr.  JAVZTBi 
B.  itio.  A  biu  to  laersase  tht  duty-fret 
allowaaee  for  articles  aequlrtd  abroad  bf 
resldsats  of  ths  Vailed  Blilssi 
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8. 1071.  A  bill  to  ptfmlt  visitors  from 
abroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 
Into  the  United  Statee  free  of  duty:  and 

8.  1072.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  period  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  Statee  required  In 
order  to  entitle  a  resident  to  duty-free 
exemptions  under  the  cxistoms  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  1073.  A  bill  to  extend  the  validity  of  the 
passport  to  9  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fnreign  Relations. 

8. 1074.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  permit  certain  aliens  to 
pass  through  the  United  States  without 
complying  with  certain  provisions  of  such 
act  relating  to  Inspection  and  examination: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  ap{>ear  un- 
der a  separau  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAN8FIBLD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MtnouT) : 

8  1075  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
MiUon  Bratty  and  others  by  providing  for 
determination  and  settlement  of  certain 
claims  of  former  owners  of  lands  and  Im- 
provements purchased  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  Canyon  Ferry  Reser- 
voir project.  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By   Mr.   NKUBBtOCR; 

S.  ie7S.  A  bill  to  make  payments  to  In- 
dians for  deetructlon  of  Ashing  rights  at 
Oelilo  Falls  exempt  from  income  tsx;  to  ths 
ComnnUtee  on  Finance. 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
Of  a  national  health  rseearch  stamp  for  the 
support  or  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foet  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  ths  remarks  of  Mr.  Niuasaon  whsn 
hs  Introduced  ths  above  bills,  which  sppesr 
under  seiiarate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  SMATIIXRS: 

8  1078  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  im- 
ported  articles  and  containers:    and 

S.  1079.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  ths  CommlttM  on 
Fuiianee. 

S.  10tO.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alvaro 
Itodriguea  Jimensa;  to  ths  Commlttss  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BtBLS)  : 

B.ltSl.  A  bill  to  provide  thst  the  Veterans' 
AdaUalstratlon  shall  maintain  In  each  State 
at  least  ons  regional  once;  to  the  Oonunlttse 
on  Finance, 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Canhon  whsn  hs 
Introduesd  the  above  bill,  which  sppsar  un« 
dsr  a  ssparats  hsadlng. ) 
ByMr.WXLBT: 

B.  Itsa.  A  blU  for  ths  rsllsf  of  Oiukfrlo 
D'Amaio:  to  ths  Coaualtles  oa  ths  Judi- 
ciary. 

B.  IttS.  A  bill  authorlalag  ths  Improve- 
■MBl  of  ths  MsBominss  Harbor.  MIchlgaa 
aad  Wtseonsin,  la  ths  Intersst  of  asvlgaUoa 
aai  othsr  purposes;  %e  ths  Ooaunlttss  oa 
FvMIs  Works. 

By  Mr.  MUMUT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MsNtnats.  Mr.  Uittm.  and  Mr. 
TooMt  of  Nerth  Dakola)  i 

B,  1M4,  A  bUl  to  make  psnaaasat  ths 
authority  of  the  Bsoretary  of  Asrloullure  to 
make  loans  uadsr  ssetlon  IT  of  ths  Bank- 
ksad-Joaee  Para  Tsaant  Aet,  as  amended, 
aad  the  aet  of  August  tl.  Ittt,  as  amsndsdi 
to  the  ComoUttee  oa  Agriculture  and  Fbr- 
eatry. 

(Bet  tkt  reourks  of  Mr.  MtnuuT  whea  he 
tatrodueed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  ua- 
dsr a  separate  headlag.) 
nr  ifr.  MooAjmrri 

B.  INS.  A  biu  to  amend  the  fbderal  Credit 
Uaioa  Aet]  lo  ttit  Ooasmltlte  oa  Baaklag 
aadOunaaay. 


By  Mr.  HRU8KA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Cmms)  : 

8. 1086.  A  biU  tat  the  reUef  of  Pe<my  Park. 
Inc.,  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request) : 

8. 1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  en- 
ergy Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
cooperation  with  States;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akdkxson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr  HATDEN : 

S.  1088.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  B.  V.  Stur- 
divant:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  1080.  A  bin  to  authorize  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  under  section  8c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (as  re- 
enacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1037),  as  amended,  with  respect  to  honey; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
ssuy. 

ByMr.  HUMPMRET: 

8.  1090.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  wheat 
marketing  quota  and  price  support  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrst  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carkou.)  : 

S.  1001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  In  commemoration  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  ths  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy; 
to  the  Commlttss  on  Bankii^  and  Currency. 

8  1003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 

of  a  Siemens  electron  microscope  for  the  use 

of  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center, 

Dsnvsr.  Colo.;  to  the  Commlttss  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1003,  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Cods,  to  provlds  mors  sOolsnt  dsutal 
csrs  for  the  personnel  of  ths  Army,  and  for 
othsr  purposss;  and 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUs  10.  Unttsd 
States  Cods,  to  provide  mors  sfllelsnt  dental 
ears  for  ths  psreoansl  of  ths  Air  Foros,  and 
for  other  purposss;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

By  Mr,  MUNDT: 

S.  190S.  A  bin  to  authortas  ths  esUbllsh- 
meut  of  the  Central  National  Monument  at 
the  geographic  center  of  the  United  States: 
to  ths  CoRunittse  on  Interior  snd  Insular 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  KBNNBDT: 

S.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgrstlon 

and  NaUonallty  Act;  to  ths  Coauaittss  on 

ths  Judiciary,  / 

By  Mr.  RUMPmilT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Clask.  Mr.  DousLAS,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  MaoNvaoN.  Mr.  McCAa- 

TNT.  Mr.  McNAMsaA,  Mr,  Moaas.  Mr. 

MvasAT.  Mr.  Kivanom.  and  Mr. 

FasToaa) : 

B,  ItIT,  A  bill  providing  relief  sgslnat  osr- 
lala  forms  of  dlscrlmlnstloa  In  Inlsrstate 
traasportailoa  aad  faellltiss  furnlshsd  or 
eonnsctsd  thsrswithi  to  ths  Ooounlttes  oa 
Intsrsuts  snd  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  IMS.  A  bin  to  extend  to  uniform  mem* 
bsrs  of  ths  Armsd  Forcss  ths  sams  pro- 
tsctloa  sgalBsl  bodily  attack  u  Is  now 
graaled  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Ouard) 
to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1H0.  A  bill  to  prohibii  disorlmlnstloa 
la  smploymsnt  because  of  raes.  religion, 
color,  aattonal  origin,  or  anssstry;  to  the 
Ooaunlttss  on  Labor  and  Fubllc  Welfare. 

8.  MOO.  A  bin  ouUawlag  ths  poll  tai  as 
a  eoaditloa  for  voting  in  aay  primary  or 
ether  sisctloa  for  aatloaal  oBlcsrs;  to  the 
OoBUBlttee  oa  Bules  and  Admlnlslratlon. 

8,1001,  A  bin  to  amsad  and  supplement 
existing  dvU-rlghls  statutes}    . 


8.2002.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  laws  re- 
lating to  oonvlct  latxnr,  peonage,  slavery,  and 
Involuntary  servitude;  and 

8.2003.  A  bill  to  secure,  protect,  and 
strengthen  the  civil  rl^ts  aocrtdng  to  In- 
dividuals under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lit.  HtncPHBrr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ew- 
CLE,  Mr.  Kkating,  and  Mr.  Kxtcrxl)  : 

SJ.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  27,  1059,  and  end- 
ing August  2,  1950,  as  "Model  Aviation 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
STANDARD   OP   LIVING   OF  AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  36  > ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

Whereas  It  is  the  understanding  of  Con- 
greu  thst  its  responsibility  in  the  American 
Indian  problem  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the 
dispersal  of  Indian  communities,  but  by  the 
continuous  de%*elopment  of  their  human  and 
economic  potential;  and 

Whereas  it  is  recognised  that  Indian  com- 
munities cannot  l>e  considered  to  have 
reached  ths  American  level  of  well-being 
until  ths  principles  of  oonssnt  of  ths  gov- 
smsd,  ssif-detsrmlnatlon,  and  local  sslf- 
govsrnment  ars  operative,  nor  untu  Indian 
opportunitiss  in  sconomy,  sduoatlon,  and 
hsalth  ars  msasurably  squal  to  thoss  of 
thslr  fsllow  oltlasns;  and 

Whereas  the  American  "point  4  program,** 
as  it  has  been  applied  successfully  in  under- 
developed  areas  of  ths  world,  reveals  tsstsd 
techniques  whereby  American  Indian  com- 
munities may  be  so  developed:  Now,  there- 
fore, bs  It 

Jlesolved  by  tks  gtaafe  (fke  Moum  0/ 
Asprsstataflvss  eoneurrin§),  That  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affaire  shall  be,  by  defini- 
tion, an  agency  to  assist  Amsrioan  Indian 
commuBltIss  to  reach  ths  Isvel  of  wsll- 
bsing  enjoyed  by  othsr  communities  la  tht 
Unltsd  Statss,  and  ths  govsming  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  bs  aa 
American  Indian  point  4  program. 

It  Is  dsclared  to  be  the  eeass  of  Ooagrees 
thst  this  program  shall  be  offered  to  the 
American  ladTan  commualtlss  without  sx- 
aetlag  tsrmlnatlon  of  Fsderal  protectioa  of 
Indian  property  or  of  any  other  Xadlaa 
rights  fts  Its  "price;  that  Xadlaa  culture  and 
Identity  shall  aot  bs  restricted  or  destroyed: 
thai  tsehaleal  guldaace  aad  ftaaaelal  aselst* 
aaee  shall  be  made  available:  Ikat  the  re* 

Sueet  lor  amlstaaee  shall  eome  from  tht 
sdiaas  themsslvss  aftsr  saak  Xadlaa  group 
ku  studied  lieeU  In  terass  oC  Its  owa 
aeedsi  that  an  impartial  effort  shall  be 
made  to  deal  with  ths  dsvelopmeat  of  aat- 
ural  reeeurees  to  maximum  capacity,  to 
develop  the  full  oapsblUtlss  of  industrial 
aad  agricultural  productloa,  of  latprove- 
meals  la  kouslag,  nutrltloa.  clothing,  eaal- 
UUoa,  aad  health,  aad  of  the  reaettlemeal 
en  their  Initiative  of  individuals  aa4  faasl- 
Uss  la  othsr  areas:  that  techateal  asslstaase 
shall  be  glvea  to  loag-term  geasral,  veea* 
tloaal  teehalcal.  aad  proftssloaal  educa* 
Ilea  to  eaable  Amerloaa  Xadlaas  to  share 
fully  la  our  total  Amerlcaa  eoelety  aad  to 
toalrlbute  to  Itt  aad  that  older,  rteered 
values  skaU  be  respeeied  aad 
forms  of  Uvlag  are  latroduced. 
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n  u  fuHhtr  dMlM««  to  b*  %1m  mam  of 
OongNM  Ihat  th«  iMMUry  ot  th*  Xaiwlor 
•haU  r«vi«w  aU  profnuM  of  Hi*  Buimu  ot 
XndiMk  Affair*  la  ordtr  to  dtvolop  Ita  mUvI- 
tlM  to  furthw  aa  Amwloaa  Xaclian  point  4 
proffTMn,  ftnd  that  ha  ahall  raport  to  Ooa- 
graaa  at  tha  aarUaat  poaalbla  data  hla  raoom- 
mandatlona  for  auoh  laglalatlon  aa  may  ba 
naeaaaary  to  aooomplUh  tha  purpoaaa  ot  thla 
raaolutloa. 

Finally.  It  U  daolarad  to  ba  tha  aanaa  of 
Congraaa  that  Faderal  protactlon  and  sarv- 
Icaa  ahall  ba  anded  for  any  trlba,  band,  or 
group  only  whan  auoh  unit  ahall  hava 
adopted  a  plan  for  ita  organization  and 
operation  under  State  law.  and  such  plan 
ahall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
prior  to  ita  aubmlaalon  to  tha  Congreaa. 


RESOLUTIONS 


EX  OFFICIO  MEMBER  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KERR  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Kttchu.)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (8.  Res.  121) :  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfhUri: 

JIaaolvail,  That  tha  lanator  from  Montana 
fllr.  MvaaAY),  ohairman  of  tha  Sanata  Oom« 
mtlta*  on  Intartor  and  Inaular  AffaUra,  la 
haraby  appolntad  a  mambar  as  omcio  to  tha 
ialaol  OommUtee  on  National  Water  Ra* 
•ourees. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
OouwAtM)  submitted  a  rtiOluUon 
(•,  fm^  III)  to  print  addlUonal  eoplM 
ot  ttnato  Document  No,  II  of  the  Mth 
Coniresi  on  Labor-Manatement  Poholes, 
whloh  WM  rtftrred  to  the  Commlttto  on 
RulM  and  Admlnlitrttlon, 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  tn 
fuU  when  submitted  by  Mr,  KimnmYi 
which  appoart  under  a  leparott  head- 
tot,)  

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  IN- 
CREASE INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  five  bills  designed  to 
Increase  international  travel  by  U.S. 
citisens  and  through  the  removal  of 
certain  burdensome  restrictions,  to 
stimulate  international  tourism,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  visits  of  foreign  tourists  to 
this  country  during  1960  officially  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  as  Visit  U.S.A. 
Year. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  based  on 
major  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Special  Report  to  the  President  on  Inter-* 
national  Travel  submitted  by  Clarence 
B.  Randall  last  year.  The  success  of 
Visit  U.S.A.  Year  when  we  should  be  able 
to  attract  some  600,000  foreign  visitors 
who  could  spend  close  to  $1  billion  in  the 
United  States  may  well  depend  on 
whether  or  not  Congress  acts  to  remove 
certain  travel  barriers  to  foreign  visitors 
and  certain  restrictions  which  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  U.S.  travelers 
overseas.  The  prompt  consideration  by 
both  Houses  of  the  following  proposals 
to  streamline  travel  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures is  the  best  means  of  encouraging 
reciprocal  treatment  by  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  Europe  whose  na- 
tionals in  1958  helped  to  set  a  record  high 


of  460.000  fortltn  vialtort  to  the  United 

BUtfS. 

Biforo  dtUUlnt  the  bllU.  Mr.  Prod- 
dont.  X  ahould  Uko  to  emphaslit  that 
Amerloans  go  abroad  in  the  enormous 
number  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  year 
and  spend  In  their  travels  about  a  bil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollars,  or  more. 

Visits  by  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
represent  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
one  of  the  best  American  imports  Icnown 
to  our  history.  We  receive  a  great  many 
visitors  into  the  United  States,  but  not 
enough.  Therefore  the  President  has  de- 
clared 1960  as  Visit  U.S.A.  Year,  when 
we  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  for- 
eign tourists  In  the  United  States  by  25 
percent. 

I  point  out  that  Russia  last  year  played 
host  to  553.000  foreign  visitors,  thereby 
exceeding  the  number  of  foreign  tourists 
who  visited  the  United  States.  This  in- 
creases the  emphasis  which  the  Rus.slaiw 
place  on  tourism  from  abroad,  and  em- 
phasizes the  importance  which  wc  in  this 
country  should  certainly  place  on 
tourism. 

The  bills  I  am  Introducing  would: 

First.  Permit  U.S.  residents  to  brlni 
home  a  total  of  11.000  In  duty-free  arti- 
cles every  6  months— at  present,  the  oc- 
casional traveler  U  In  tllect  limited  to  a 
1500  maximum; 

RKond,  Fermlt  foretin  vliltori  to  brtni 
Into  the  United  States  1100  worth  of  gtfu 
duty  tree,  compared  to  the  preeent  limit 
of  110  worUi; 

Third,  latabhsh  14  houn  as  the  ui\U 
form  period  of  absenoe  from  the  country 
requlrrd  tn  ordor  for  a  U.S.  resident  to 
brh\R  in  his  duty  frtt  laoo  monthly  ox* 
cmpUon; 

Fourth,  Extend  the  original  Uft  of  a 
U,S,  passport  from  I  to  S  years  while 
rttalnlng  the  preitnt  l-ytar  txitnaion 
limitation;  and 

Fifth.  Permit  the  U.S.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  waive  compliance  for  certain 
aliens  In  transit  through  the  country 
with  certain  inspection  and  examination 
provisions  now  Ui  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  bnd  regularize  certain 
State  Department  procedures  relating  to 
the  waiver  of  visa  requirements  In  emer- 
gency situations. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  S.  3997. 
my  bill  to  allow  U.S.  residents  to  bring 
into  the  country  duty  free  for  temporary 
periods  autos  rented  abroad,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  previous  regulation  that 
either  duty  had  to  be  paid  on  such  a 
vehicle  or  it  must  be  placed  under  bond. 
This  amendment  to  Public  Law  85-925 
was  also  based  on  the  Randall  Commis- 
sion report  on  international  travel. 
Earlier  this  year.  I  proposed  S.  542,  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nsuice,  which  would  implement  another 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
by  permitting  the  Importation  for  an  in- 
dividual's own  use  and  not  for  sale  of 
trademarked  items  purchased  abroad. 
The  Randall  report  also  proposed  that 
1960  be  proclaimed  Visit  U.SJL  Year 
which  the  President  has  done. 

Although  there  are  no  figures  on  the 
value  of  foreign  tourist  travel  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Russia  reports  that  it  played 
host  to  553,000  foreign  visitors  in  1958. 
thus  exceeding  the  United  States  last 


year  tn  the  numbor  of  travelerc  from 
abroad.  Actually,  while  Russia  hM  bcca 
making  tremendous  strides  In  this  area, 
the  U.S.  economy  benefited  by  an  in- 
crease of  only  1  percent  In  1058  over  105T 
in  terms  of  what  foreign  nationals  spent 
during  their  visits  here,  whereas  from 
1956  to  1057,  a  Jump  of  180  million— or 
11  percent — was  registered.  With  a  con- 
certed drive  by  the  private  tourist  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  promotional  efforts 
abroad  and  In  persuading  Prance.  Eng- 
land. Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries to  ease  their  restrictions  on  sums  al- 
loted  for  travel  here,  and  by  Congress 
through  the  enactment  of  modem  travel 
regulations,  it  is  forecast  that  foreign 
visitors  can  be  spending  $3  billion  in  the 
United  States  within  a  few  years:  that 
sum  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  double  our 
present  annual  foreign  economic  aki 
effort  imder  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

Also,  the  hoped-for  success  of  Visit 
U.S.A.  Year,  In  part  dependent  upon  the 
upgrading  of  travel  attractions  and  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  Nation,  will  bo 
a  powerful  stimulant  for  more  domestic 
travel,  Already,  travel  receipts  in  Nrw 
York  SUte  are  estimated  at  %%^%  billion 
annually,  while  tourism  Is  ranked  among 
the  first  five  principal  Industries  In  each 
one  of  ovir  states,  The  total  domcatlo 
truvel  expenditure  of  $15  billion  for  1081 
could  be  broken  down  into  badly  naeded 
dollara  spent  oi\  transpoiuiion,  cun* 
struciion.  servlcot  and  a»mwinla.  ani 
tor  the  output  of  food  irowort  and  proo* 
eaaort  and  srrveri,  oltt  only  a  (tw. 

For  Mvoral  yoart,  Kuropo  and  Latin 
America  art  enjoying  boom  iourUI 
trade~4n  1051.  U.S.  travelers  spMf\t  85St 
million  tn  Europe  and  1418  million  in 
Latin  AmerlcA,  for  a  total  of  nearly  II 
billion.  A  major  effort  should  be  made 
now.  keyed  to  the  upcoming  Visit  U.S.A. 
Year,  to  enable  this  country  to  list  tour- 
l.<tm  in  the  United  SUtes  by  those  from 
abroad  as  one  of  its  major  exports. 

During  1060.  International  travel  wlU 
be  in  clear  focus  as  a  vital  element  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  well  known 
how  such  tourism  has  educated  the  10.* 
500.000  American  travelers  abroad  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U  through  their 
contacts  with  foreign  peoples,  their  cus- 
toms and  their  languages,  but  during 
Visit  U.S.A.  Year  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  the  opportunity  for  foreign  visitors 
to  learn  firsthand  at>out  our  country  and 
our  peoples  through  personal  contact 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bills  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr.  Jos- 
dan  in  the  chair) .  The  bills  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  JAvrrs. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

To  the  CommlttM  on  Flnanea: 

8.  1S70.  A  bill  to  IncreaM  the  duty-fraa 
allowance  for  artlclea  acquired  abroad  by 
realdenta  oX  the  United  Statea; 

8. 1971.  A  blU  to  permit  vlalton  from 
abroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  glfta 
Into  the  United  SUtea  free  of  duty;  and 

8. 1072.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  period  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  SUtaa  required  in 
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•^•f.  •*  !fL-i*»t..'!Ii^!!!l^Ji^*'*'^  •"•  ro«orrod  lo  ttia  Oommlttoo  on  XntMrlor  ataiutaa  provMiag  tor  a  tanniBaitea  el  Fs«« 

ampUons  under  tha  euatoma  Uwa.  |^^  tnauiar  Aftain.  •'^  suparvlsloa  over  the  aSalis  e(  eeitam 

TO  t^  OommUtee  on  Forelfn  Relattoas!  nuTuittarS^Ii^lad  hv  Itr  MKnaaMn  ^^d^^a  tribes  (act  of  Aug,  18.  1084,  M  tlal. 

a.  irro.  a  bin  to  eitead  ihe  validity  of  .  S^T^niS.  ."^^^      ^        NtUliaota  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^      j,  ^^^  ttai.  184;  •••  cf 

tha  paaapor«  to  8  yaara.  »  08  roUOWS.  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^j 

To  tha  Oommlttaa  on  tha  Jutflelaryt  UJB.  DaeaaTMSMTOVTiiBXimaioa,  The  paymanta  for  tha  daatruettoa  of  the 

B.  1974.  A   bin   to   amaad   tha   Zmmlgra*  Omot  or  nta  BaoaaraaT.  ftahtng  alu  at  Tha  DaUaa  Dam  ahould  Uka* 

Uon  and  NaUonalltjr  Act  ao  aa  to  authorlae  ITaaHdif  ton,  0X3^  Mvff  7,  I9i$.  wise  ba  cxamptad  from  Income  tax.  both 

tha    Attorney   Oanaral    to    permit   oartala  Ron.  Ricxabb  Misom,  whan  in  the  hands  of  tha  tribaa  and  whan 

allena  to  paaa  through   the  United  SUtaa  I^rttidtnt  of  tAe  S^nat;  divided  among  tha  Individual  iBdlaaa  la- 

without  complying  with  cerUln  provlalona  WutMngttm,  D.C.  volved. 

of  nieh  act  relating  to  InapecUon  and  exam-  DB*a  Ma.  PaaantBNT:  Bncloaed  herewith  la  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advlaad  us 

tnatton.  a  draft  of  a  propoaed  blU  to  make  payments  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the  aubmlaalon 

— ■^■^■^^■■^^—  to  Indiana  for  the   deatructlon  of   flahing  of  thla  propoaed  legislation. 

EXEMPTION    OP    CELILO    INDIANS  J2?^  "  "^^  "^^  *"'"'''  "^  '"*^*  ^"""^'^  ^'^'      roo.,  ^^^ 

PROM  TAXATION  ON  INDEMNITY  We  recommend  that  the  propoaed  bUl  ba  Auittunt  Secretary  of  th€  /nfaHor. 

FOR  FISHING  RIGHTS  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for                          

\M     navTTavTynirD      xm      '* '■*     »    t  oonaldaratlon.  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  ^^"""^ 

i«JSi«n^r^r  .nS;nH.i  SiSSSSl '  2  *^^-     ...       ,  .^    ,..„     tx.          ♦».  HEALTH  STAMP  WOULD  ALLOW  ALL 

mtroduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  The  conatrucUon  of  The  Dallea  Dam  on  the  -^   ._.  _,  — t^ut  ArxA-naa^  rkTa_ 

bill  to  make  payments  to  Indians  for  Columbia  River  m  w«»hington  and  Oregon  i^J  aiu  ui  riuui   auaxmvi  uio- 

the    destrucUon    of    fishing    rights    at  by  the  Corps  of  toglneera  pursuant  to  tha  EASE 

Celilo  Falls  exempt  from  income   Ux.  V"?-°'^,^**°,i!L"*,!J*  »•'!  *?««^^  hf^  Mr.     NEUBEROBR.    Mr.     President, 

Under  the  terms  of  leglslaUon  enacted  ?auaadVa  inundation  of  ceiiio  rkiu  and  uJI  «*ny  millions  of  Americans  oontribute 

^!^J^^  Md  Congrea.  various  tribes  of  ^^  ^^  ^^e  Indiana  of  an  important  fuhing  funds  each  year  to  help  finance  medical 

Indians  In  Oregon  and  Washington  were  ^^,    The  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  uaa  research.    Most  glfU  are  small,  but  as- 

to  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  their  treaty  of  tha  Oahlng  aita  la  raoocniaad  by  treaty,  sumo    ilffnlftcanoe    In    the    affffrtfata. 

fishing  rlghta  at  the  famous  CelUo  Palli  The  aeu  of  July  87, 1889  (67  sut.  187. 188) .  Today  X  Introdueo  for  approprlato  rof • 

on  the  Columbia  Rlvtr,  becauie  of  the  *nd  June  so,  i884 jea  out.  88o,  sai ) ,  author-  ^f^^  ^  ^lU  whloh  provides  a  method  by 

oonstrueUonofThf  DalltiDam.  '^.ll!r,!Ji^l*)S!i!!lJuSl'tIS2'^a.  at  ^h««h  »>•««»  with  amaU  tnoomea  may 

By  various  atroMnonU  made  pursuant  u»a^LS22S  tS'TuLaiTthl^SietiS  S  »o^  •^^T  •«*»^  ^  advanoimt  man'8 

to  thU  authority,  the  Yakima.  Warm  Si  ^iT^'JLmJj^^i'i.S^'^m^^  knowJtdio  of  diaoaaa. 

Sprmga.  ymatJlU.  and  Naa  Psroe  Trtboa  S;  "SZS^^cSiuS^^         S  H^o  proMoal  whloh  I  proami  to  Ml 

wore  paid  thatr  proportlonaU  aharo  ot  the  Takissa  iiaearvattons  the  Oonradarated  ortilnalwlth  mo.  On  May  4  of  thla  yoar 

tha  oapltallaed  value  ot  their  tlahlni  Tribaa  of  \ha  Warm  apringa  naaarvation:  the  MtproaanlaUvo   NmaiaT   tiLiimo*   of 

rtihU  al  ColUo,  and  thooa  tunda  vara  Ooafederaied  itibes  of  the  Umatuia  Maser*  Now  York,  tnlrodviood  a  MU  whloh  wouM 

oradltad  10  tha  aooountaot  tha  individual  ^««»»^i  ^  ?^^.JJ*?\^^  ^^^M^  authortaa  tha  yoalmaalar  Oanaral  la 

tribes.    They  total  IM  aallUon.  !t!'\Jf ?!12JS2il2*fii'*it^  w*\S  ^^  iasueasptolallydailtnadalaaapota-ooni 

ThaPadarallnlamaimvfnuoaiitlea  taSLa^nTtTtha  iLuSuau  viah^^  AanomUtatton  that  wouM  ha  aoM  lo  tha 

their  ra^^uvt  tuntfa  an  a  par  aapiu  ^a  touno  to  have  aa  aauitaMa  lataraatTa  and  uaa  ot  tha  ataokp  wovM  ha  vohm- 

basia  aoioni   thair  ■aMbarahtpa*   tha  the  aabery.  all  ef  wbeae  ashiai  rights  and  tary,    Two  oania  ot  aaoh  oalo  wo«M  ba 

tunda  wm  than  baoomo  taxabla,   Tha  mieresis  wiu  be  mpaired  by  lae  Oovera-  lumad  ovor  by  tha  Mat  OOoa  Dapart* 

bin  whloh  X  am  Introduoint  loday  would  nvut  meideAt  lo  the  eoasuveUoa,  oMtaUoa,  mti%  to  tho  •aorttary  ot  Naalth,  Muoa- 

exempt  thaoa  tunda  trom  taxation  on  an  X!!5^^;j!l?!Ji^l*SiSJ^A  tlon.  and  Waltara  to  ba  utlttaad  In  aup- 

individual    basts.     Tha  Ooncraaa   has  !S!!li!S21*lSL?r  k?^KL!Sr»^M  portlnt  tha  aottvltlog  ot  tha  National  Xn« 

been  oonalaUnt  In  various  aota-whathar  SiSfH                       Mteemeat  or  uu.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

tarmlnatlni  Indiana  from  Federal  supar*  Agreements  have  baea  made  purtuant  to  Bantal  haalth,  haart  diaaaaa.  arthrttia, 

vision  and  control  or  In  paying  Indian  thu  authoriaauoa  for  tha  touowuig  pay-  aUtrtleB,  bllndnesi,  and  ethtr  kUUnc 

tribes  for  lands  taken  for  public  pur-  manta,  and  tha  money  haa  baaa  placed  to  and  erlppUnt  dleaaaes.   ICy  bill  Is  Idan- 

poees    to  provide  that  moneys  paid  to  the  credit  ot  tha  tribaa  m  tha  UJa.  Traaaury:  Uoal  to  Repreeentatlva  BauMxo'B  meat- 

the  Indians  will  not  be  taxable  either  by    Takima.       ai6,oia,a40.oo  ure.  HH.  6880.                      * 

the  Federal  Govamment  or  by  SUte    warm  aprings ^     4.461. 7a«.88  Funds  realliad  through  this  protram 

governments.                                             xnnauiia. 4.ei6.»7i.oe  would  relnforoe  medlosJ  reaearch  tfforts 

I  am  certain  that.  In  connection  with    Naa  Paroa a.  600. 000.  oo  currently  financed  by  mlvate  oontribu- 

the  construction  of  The  Dalloi  Dam,  It  -nit  tribes  intend  to  divide  theaa  funda  tlons  and  Government  aKMroprlations. 

was  never  contemplated  that  the  In«  among  their  member*  and  make  them  avau-  Bach  purchaser  of  such  a  stamp  would 

dlans  would  be  subjected  to  taxation  for  able  to  the  members  for  use  in  accordance  have  the  knowledge  that  he  had  aided 

the  funds  paid  to  them  for  the  rights  vith  plans  approved  by  the  Department,  m  the  furtherance  of  the  general  fight 

that  they  have  permanently  lost,  and  Th«  int«mai  Revenue  Service  has  taken  the  agaaist  disease.    Reclidents  of  a  letter 

this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  assure  that  P°^Ii°*',^»l!S?  ^jjj!  Yl°,°n  th^^  h.V^.'^f  «rrylng  the  stamp  would  know  that  the 

no  t«c«  are  collated  fnya  them  by  the  ^^^  ZTiS:r.Ten''^'t^T^.  Jl^'^^fX^Sj^i^^tSoSl'^" 

United  SUtes  or  by  the  SUtes  of  Oregon  distributed  to  the  individual  Indiana  they  H<»  ofhuman  suffering  through  medl- 

and  Washington.  wiu  be  taxable  a*  capital  gain.  cto*.   The  total  program  wouJd  make  aU 

Mr.  President,  the  department  of  the  it  has  been  the  practice  of  congraes  when  the  public  more  aware  of  ttie  need  for 

Interior  has  submitted   this   proposed  authorising  the  dutribution  of  tribal  funds  expansion  of  our  efforts  to  conquer  such 

legislation  to  the  Congress  for  Introduc-  to  the  members  of  a  uibe  to  provide  that  insidious  and  terrible  scourges  as  can- 

tion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^«  UinAa  shall  not  be  subject  to  inwxne  tax.  cer. 

the  letter  addressed  to  the  Vice  Presi-  t«^  *•  P*rti<«»»«»y  t™«  "^S?."'*  ^f*  ^K  I*  ^^  »•«*  estimated  that  this  plan 

dent  dated  May  7  requesting  the  Intro-  SS'h.Tbeil^'JLfn  ?roS^^a  wJ^by'^J  might  r«ali«  about  810  million  a  yimr 

ductlon  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  'Z^*l^.  '^''t^JZ^'L^.St^  ?it^S^  t2LS!iaS^"2r^m  iS^ 

Rxcoan.  authorizing  the  distribution  of  judgment,  doctors,  and  technicians  engaged  in  med- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  against  the  United  States  recovered  by  tribes  leal  research.              ^      ^                  w     ,  ^ 

Yoxmo  of  Ohio  In  the  chair).    The  bill  in   tha   Indian  aalms  Commission   based  Because  I  believe  that  Congress  should 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  upon   inadequate  compensation   for   landa  give  this  proposal  solous  consideration, 

ferred-  and   without  obJecUon.  the  let-  token  (act  ox  Aug.  so,  1954.  es  stat.  979;  act  i  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  thla 

ter  wlli  be  DrintS  In  the  Re^d  «'  A"«-  *•  ""•  <*  ^^^  *^^=  *^  °'  ^^^  "'  companion  bill  to  HJl.  6880. 

Tk^hm^S    lS«)  toiSS^iymenU  1»M.  72  But.  105).  and  the  sUtutes  author-  ThePRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The  biU 

xne  bUl  (S.  187B)  to  make  paymenis  j^^,^^  payment  for  the  taking  of  tribal  lands  ^t.  Z^  ™ived  and  aoDroDriatelv  re- 

to  Indians  for  destrucUon   of   fishing  ^^nnecuon  with  the  Missouri  River  flood  J^^iLr*  '^***^^®**  *^*^  appropnaseiy  re 

righU  at  Celilo  FaUs  exempt  from  in-  ©ontrol  program   (act  of  Sept.   a.   1968.  72  ^®il~-    „,   ,^    ,^^,   ^             ..     ._  .^ 

come  tax.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Nxuaxtcxx.  sut.  i7«2:  act  of  Sept.  a.  i»68.  7a  sut.  i76«:  The  bill  (a  1977)  to  provide  for  tl» 

was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  act  of  Sept.  a,  1968,  72  sut.  itts)  .  and  the  issuance  of  a  national  health  research 
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stamp  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Nkuberckr,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REGIONAL  OFFICES  OP  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  EACH  STATE 

BIr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBL>],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  designed  to  preserve  and 
assure  that  the  veterans  of  our  Nation 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  aim  of  this  bill,  in  essence,  is  to 
guarantee  ttiat  the  veterans  ol  every 
State  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to 
afford  themselves  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
maintain  in  each  State  at  least  one 
regional  office.  There  has  been  a  recent 
tendency  to  set  up  district  offices  em- 
bracing several  States  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  accessibility  of  these  vet- 
erans offices  to  the  former  servicemen 
of  an  entire  State. 

Wherever  this  perversion  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  has  been  permitted, 
there  has  been  a  resultant  slowdown  in 
processing  of  veterans  cases  and  serious 
impairment  of  services. 

The  Nevada  delegation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  veterans  and  other  civic 
groups  throughout  our  State,  insist  that 
the  veterans  agencies  be  located  at  the 
convenience  of  the  people  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve.  It  is  intolerable  to 
place  imix>ssible  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  benefits  which  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  all  veterans.  In  my  State  of 
Nevada,  transfer  of  the  loan  guarantee 
division  from  the  Reno  office  to  the  Los 
Angeles  VA  regional  office  would  require 
a  journey  by  residents  of  western  and 
northern  Nevada  of  more  than  500 
miles. 

Further  ill  effects  when  such  moves 
are  contemplated  include  serious  incon- 
veniences and  hardships  to  veteran  stu- 
dents at  our  universities,  to  disabled 
veterans  and  the  families  of  veterans. 

Such  practices  made  in  the  false 
name  of  economy  would  only  result  in 
waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  and 
would  remove  all  personal  contact  with 
the  people  intended  to  be  served  by  vet- 
erans legislation.  Such  proposed  cen- 
tralization would  mean  that  veterans  of 
some  States  would  be  confounded  by 
delay  and  multiple  correspondence.  It 
would  result  in  the  complete  negation 
of  the  intent  of  our  veterans  legislation 
which  was  designed  to  apply  equally  to 
all  of  the  veterans  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  (S.  1981)  to  provide  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  maintain 
In  each  State  at  least  one  regional  office, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself 


and  Mr.  Bible)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  la 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  330(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Administrator  may  establish 
such  regional  offices  and  such  other  field  of- 
fices within  the  United  States.  Its  Territories. 
Commonwealths,  and  possessions,  as  he 
deems  necessary:  Provided,  That  there  shall 
be  established  and  maintained  within  each 
State  at  least  one  regional  office  which  shall 
be  authorized  and  equipped  to  receive,  con- 
sider, and  adjudicate  claims  for  compensa- 
tion, pension,  vocational  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cational or  training  benefits,  and  loans,  loan 
guaranties  or  grants  to  which  any  Individual 
may  be  entitled  under  any  proviBlon  of  law 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion." 


PERMANENCY  OF  AUTHORITY  OF 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO    MAKE    CERTAIN    LOANS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's authority  to  make  refinancing 
loans  to  farmers,  and  to  make  emergency 
loans. 

The  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  was  amended  August  1,  1956.  to  es- 
tablish the  refinancing  loan  program  for 
family  farmers  and  authorize  Farmers 
H(xne  Administration  to  make  such  loanc 
through  June  30,  1959 

At  the  same  time,  the  emergency  loan 
fund  was  increased  from  $15  million  to 
$65  million,  and  such  loans  authorized 
through  Jime  30.  of  this  year. 

The  measure  I  have  introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  1 
and  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr,  Langer  and  Mr.  Young]  extends 
both  of  these  programs  indefinitely.  It 
does  not  require  additional  appropria- 
tions, since  loan  funds  are  available  to 
the  agency. 

There  is  a  serious  drought  situation  de- 
veloping in  eastern  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas.  The  area  has  had  little  rain- 
fall for  several  months  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  unusual  winds.  I  am  advised 
that  dust  storms  rivaling  those  of  the 
thirties  are  occurring  and  that  not  only 
dust,  but  heavily  grazed  sod,  is  blowing 
over  a  wide  area. 

Many  farmers  in  the  area  have  already 
seen  their  prospects  of  a  crop  In  1959  de- 
stroyed. They  will  be  unable  to  meet 
their  financial  obligations.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
which  I  have  proposed  to  extend  beyond 
June  30  will  be  greatly  needed. 

Phone  calls  to  my  office  in  recent  days 
from  McCone,  Valley,  and  Richland 
Counties  in  eastern  Montana  Indicate  an 
urgent  need  for  extending  this  program. 
Similar  drought  conditions  obtain  in 
North  Dakota.  A  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Garfield  County  written  by 
Speaker  John  J,  MacDonald,  of  the 
Montana  House  of  Representatives,  a 
rancher,  provides  further  evidence  of  the 


need  for  extending  these  programs  aa 
provided  for  in  the  bill  I  now  introduce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Speaker 
MacDonald's  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1984)  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  loans  under  section  17  of 
the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  act  of  August  31, 
1954.  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Murray  (for  himself,  Mr.  MANsrisLD, 
Mr.  Lancer,  and  Mr.  Yotjnc  of  North 
Dakota),  was  received,  read  twice  by  ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mxhirat  is 
as  follows: 

Mat  12.  19W. 
The  Honorable  James  E.  Murray. 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  ScNAToa  MiraaAT:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  refinance  farm  ownership 
program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, as  authorised  by  title  I  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended, 
terminates  June  30,  1959,  unless  legtslatloa 
Is  Introduced  to  extend  this  program. 

I  understand  that  the  local  office  of  th« 
Farmers  Home  Administration  here  in  Jor- 
dan has  at  least  four  applications  awaiting 
action.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  we 
should  continue  this  program  for  another 
3-year  period.  I  feel  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  reflnance  program  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  Improve  the  agricul- 
tural land  tenure  picture  here  In  Montana. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  confer 
with  the  other  delegates  from  Montana  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done  to  extend  this 
Important  program. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  J.  MacDonau). 


AMENDMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OP  1954,  RELATINO  TO  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  STATES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  submitted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  pertaining  to  co- 
operation with  States.  I  introduce  the 
bill  for  informational  purposes  only,  and 
without  endorsement,  inasmuch  as  the 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  are  in- 
tended to  explore  these  problems  and 
the  possible  need  for  this  legislation  more 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  analysis 
of  the  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  for- 
warding letter  dated  May  13,  1959,  from 
AEC  General  Manager  Luedecke  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  analy- 
sis and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8. 1987)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  cooperation  with  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  , 
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The  analysts  of  the  bill  and  text  of  the 
letter  are  as  follows: 

U.8.  Atomic  Bnesgt  Com mibbion, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  13, 1§5§. 
Hon.  CUNTOM  P.  AMDxaaoir, 
Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  ScMAToa  Andbuon  :  On  March  S,  1950, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  forwarded  a 
draft  of  proposed  bill  dealing  with  Federal- 
State  relations  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 
In  a  letter  of  that  date  the  Commission  ad- 
vised the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy 
that  the  proposed  bill  was  being  forwarded 
before  the  Commission  had  completed  its 
study  of  certain  features  of  the  bill  and  be- 
fore receiving  the  views  and  advice  of  other 
il  agencies.  The  Comnrilsslon  advised 
that  it  might  submit  recommendations 
for  modification  of  the  draft  bill  at  a  later 
date. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  pro- 
posed bin  attached  to  this  letter  (attachment 
I)  and  that  forwarded  to  the  conunittee  on 
March  5.  1959,  are  the  addition  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (k)  and  the  revision  of  the 
provision  which  presently  appears  as  the  last 
sentence  of  aubeection  <b).  A  number  of 
changes  In  phraseology  have  also  been  made, 
principally  for  purposes  of  clarification. 

The  proposed  bUI  which  Is  annexed  incor- 
porates a  desirable  approach  to  the  question 
of  adjusting  the  responslbllltlea  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Oovemments  with  respect  to 
the  eontrol  of  radiation  hazards  from  atomic 
energy  materials  presently  regulated  by  the 
Commission.  The  proposed  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
In  his  budget  mtseage  for  fiscal  year  1960 
and  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Action  Committee  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oovnnors'  Conference.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  this 
bin  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

On  June  31,  1057.  the  Conuntsslon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  designed  to  clarify  the  Commission's 
authority  to  deal  with  the  Butes  in  areas 
in  which  the  Commission  has  regulatory 
functions:  and  to  define  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  areas  of  radiation 
protection  regarding  which  Congress  has  del- 
egated regulatory  responsibilities  to  the 
Comlmsslon.  That  proposed  bill  Is  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "1957  bUl." 

The  1957  bill  contained  three  paragraphs. 
The  first  paragraph  would  expressly  authorize 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  States,  including  agreements 
with  States  under  which  they  might  perform 
Inspections  and  provide  other  services  to  the 
Commission.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Commission  to  furnish  employee  training  and 
other  appropriate  services  to  the  States. 
This  paragraph  is  carried  over  Into  the  new 
proposed  bill  with  only  minor  drafting 
changes.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  1957 
bill  contained  a  direction  to  the  Commission 
to  "continually  study.  In  consultation  with 
the  States,  the  desirability  of  recommending 
to  Congress  legislation  which  would  further 
adjust  Federal  and  State  responsibUlties  in 
the  radiation  protection  field."  The  new  bill 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  1957  blU  con- 
tained the  principal  substantive  provlaicms  of 
the  blU.  Under  this  paragraph  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  would  be  amended  so  that  the 
States  might  adopt.  Inspect  against,  and  en- 
force radiation  staudards  for  the  protection 
of  health  and  safety  In  areas  regulated  by 
AEC.  Thus  the  bill,  subject  to  certain  quali- 
fications,  would  permit  dual  regulation  by 


both  Federal  and  State  governments  of  ac- 
tivities involving  source,  special  nuclear,  and 
by-product  material  and  production  and 
utilisation  faculties  for  protection  against 
radiation  hazards. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1957  bill  would 
merely  authorlae  State  regulation  In  addi- 
tion to  AEC  regulation.  It  would  not  permit 
the  Commission  to  withdraw  from  any  of  Its 
regulatory  responsibilities  even  In  States 
having  very  good  radiation  regvilatory  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  Commission  at  the 
time  the  1957  bill  was  submitted  to  the  JCAE 
that  the  concept  of  dual  Jurisdiction  did 
not  represent  more  than  an  interim  solution 
to  the  problem  of  adjusting  Federal  and  State 
responsibilities  In  the  atomic  energy  field.  In 
the  letter  of  June  31.  1957.  to  Congressman 
DmiHAM  forwarding  the  1957  bill,  the  Com- 
mission stated : 

"The  Commission  does  not  feel  that  this 
proposed  amendment  should  be  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  State  and  Federal 
responsibilities  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  In  the  field  of 
radiation  protection  with  regard  to  the 
processing  and  utilization  of  source,  byprod- 
uct, and  special  nuclear  material.  The  Com- 
mission proposes  to  continue  to  study  this 
matter  to  determine  whether  It  should  pro- 
pose legislation  which  would  pennit  it  to 
withdraw  from  some  limited  iK)rtlons  of  Its 
current  regulatory  Jurisdiction  for  the  radia- 
tion protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public.  Such  a  study  must  consider, 
among  other  things,  whether  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  Federal  control  of  radiation 
sources  In  order  to  keep  the  national  radia- 
tion expoexire  level  within  the  permissible 
limits  In  consideration  of  the  long  range  ef- 
fects of  radiation,  and  must  also  consider  the 
respective  abilities  of  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  to  best  perform  functions  of 
radiation  protection  In  the  various  fields  cov- 
ered by  the  act.  The  Commission  feels  that 
It  Is  premature  at  this  time  to  turn  over  to 
the  States  sole  regulatory  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  areas  In  the  field  covered  by  the 
1954  act.  However,  the  Conmilsslon  recog- 
nizes that  as  knowledge  In  nuclear  energy 
develops  and  becomes  more  widespread,  and 
as  we  learn  more  about  the  hazards  in  this 
field,  the  States  will  undoubtedly  gain  a 
greater  degree  of  competence  through  added 
technical  resources.  Including  technical  per- 
sonnel, laboratory  facilities,  and  training  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
competence  of  the  States  to  deal  with  radia- 
tion protection  Is  not  the  sole  criteria  for 
deciding  the  scope  of  the  responsibility  that 
should  be  vested  In  them.  Perhaps  a  more 
basic  question  Is  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
control  must  be  exercised  in  the  field  of  radia- 
tion health  and  safety  in  view  of  the  national 
and  International  problems  of  atomic 
energy." 

The  proposed  new  bill  (attachment  I) 
represents.  In  the  view  of  the  Conmilsslon,  a 
more  definitive  approach  to  the  problem  of 
adjusting  Federal -State  relations  In  the 
atomic  energy  field.  It  provides  a  statutory 
framework  within  which  the  States  may  as- 
sume an  independent  regulatory  role  In  ex- 
tensive areas  now  occupied  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  a  basis  which  will 
assure  appropriate  protection  for  public 
health  and  safety  and  continued  compatibil- 
ity of  the  regulatory  programs  of  the  States 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Essentially,  the  objectives  of  this  proposed 
bill  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  new 
bill)  are  to  provide  procedures  and  criteria 
whereby  the  Conunlsslon  may  turn  over 
to  Individual  States,  as  they  become  ready, 
certain  defined  areas  of  regulatory  jurisdic- 
tion. Certain  areas,  as  to  which  interstate, 
national,  or  International  considerations  may 
be  paramount,  would  be  excluded.    In  addi- 


tion, certain  areas  would  be  excluded  because 
the  technical  safety  considerations  are  of 
such  complexity  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
State  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
during  the  foreseeable  future. 

To  assist  the  States  to  prepare  themselves 
for  assuming  Independent  regulatory  juris- 
diction, the  new  bill  (like  the  1957  bill) 
specifically  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
provide  training  and  other  services  to  State 
officials  and  employees  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States  under  which  the 
latter  may  perform  Inspections  and  other 
functions  cooperatively  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  bill  Includes  criteria  which  would 
need  to  be  met  l>efore  the  Commission  could 
turn  over  any  of  Its  responsibilities  to  a 
State;  and  provisions  pursuant  to  which  the 
Commission  might  reassert  its  authority. 
The  bUl  provides  that  the  Conmilsslon  may, 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  or  upon  its 
own  initiative,  terminate  or  suspend  its 
agreement  with  the  State  and  reassert  its 
regulatory  authority  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  such  termination  or  suspension  is  re- 
quired to  protect  public  health  and  safety. 
Opportunity  for  hearing  is  provided. 

The  bill  a?  so  contains  specific  provisions 
designed  to  remove  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  and  the 
States.  These  provlElons  are  contained  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
In  subsection  (J). 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  other  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
It  provides  only  for  discontinuance  of  the 
exercise  of  Commission  Jurisdiction,  after 
agreement  virith  the  Governor  erf  a  State. 
The  Jurlsdlctlonlof  such  agencies  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies will  not  be  affected. 

Attachment  n  is  a  detailed  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  the  proposed  blU. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ceneral  Manager. 

Analysis  or  Proposed  Bill  To  Amend  the 
Atomic  Endigt  Act  or  1954 

Subsection  a  declares  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  bill.  These  Include  recognition 
of  the  interests  of  the  States  in  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy;  establishment  of  pro- 
grams for  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  regarding  con- 
trol of  radiation  hazards;  promoting  an  or- 
derly regulatory  pattern  between  Federal  and 
State  governments  respecting  rtullatlon 
hazards  and  nuclear  development  and  use; 
and  establishment  of  procedures  for  dis- 
continuance of  certain  of  the  Commission's 
regulatory  responsibilities,  and  the  assump- 
tion thereof  by  the  States. 

Subsection  b  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  any  State  to  provide  for  discontinu- 
ance of  the  regulatory  and  licensing  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  under  chapters  6,  7 
and  8  and  section  161  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain defined  activities  within  the  State.  Ex- 
cept as  excluded  in  paragraph  (2)  of  the 
subsection,  these  activities  are: 

(I)  The  ownership,  possession,  use,  trans- 
f^,  delivery,  receipt  and  disposal  of  by- 
product material; 

(II)  The  FKwsesslon,  use.  transfer,  delivery, 
receipt,  and  disposal  of  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  which  the  Conmilsslon  de- 
termines by  regulation  or  order  do  not  pre- 
sent a  hazard  of  accidental  crltlcallty; 

(lU)  The  ownership,  possession,  use. 
transfer,  delivery,  receipt,  and  disposal  at 
sovirce  material. 

These  areas  encompcMs  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  present  Commission  licensing   and 
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regulatory  activities.  They  are  areas  which 
are  susceptible  of  appropriate  and  adequate 
regulation  by  the  States. 

Three  categories  of  activities  are  specified. 
Under  the  bill  the  Commission  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  providing  for  discon- 
tinuance of  Its  regulatory  authority  with  re- 
spect to  any  one  or  more  of  those  categories. 
Such  an  agreement  may  not  provide  for  dis- 
continuance of  the  Commission's  authority 
with  respect  to  part  of  a  category.  There 
may,  however,  be  a  series  of  agreements  with 
a  particular  State  adding  additional  cate- 
gories as  time  goes  on  and  the  State  pro- 
gram develops.  It  would  be  the  Intention 
of  the  Commission  under  this  bill  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  States  covering 
all  of  the  categories  as  soon  as  the  States 
are  prepared  to  assume  those  responsibilities. 

Quantities  of  special  nuclear  material 
which  may  present  hazards  of  accidental 
criticallty  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  bill  because  of  the  difficult  technical 
problems  presented  and  because  of  the  acute 
scarcity  of  experienced  specialists  In  this 
field.  As  a  consequence  of  the  excluslcr  of 
such  quantities,  such  activities  as  the  proc- 
essing of  special  nuclear  material,  fabrica- 
tion of  fuel  elements  and  similar  activities 
Involving  significant  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  will  remain  subject  to  the 
licensing  requirements  and  other  regulatory 
controls  of  the  Commission.  As  our  store 
of  knowledge  concerning  problems  of  criti- 
callty expands  and  the  number  of  special- 
ists iu  the  field  Increases,  It  may  become 
feasible  by  amendment  of  the  section  to  in- 
clude larger  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  among  the  areas  In  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  discontinue  Its 
regulatory  program. 

The  statement  In  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
subsection  that,  "during  the  duration  of 
such  an  agreement,  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
bo  construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the 
State  to  regulate  and  license  the  categories 
of  activities"  covered  by  any  agreement  with 
the  State  is  designed  to  make  clear  the  in- 
tent that,  upon  discontinuance  of  the  Com- 
mission's authority,  the  State  shall  have 
full  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  regulation 
of  those  activities  for  protection  against 
radiation  hazards. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  b.  defines 
those  areas  in  which  the  Ccanmlsslon  may 
not  agree  to  discontinue  its  regulatory  and 
licensing  authority.     These  areas  are: 

(I)  Any  activity  under  a  license  Issued  by 
the  Cooamlsslon  for  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  a  production  or  utilization  facility. 
Such  activities  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  possession  and  storage  at  the  site  of 
the  licensed  activity  of  nuclear  fuel  and  of 
source,  special  nuclear  material  and  by- 
product materials  used  or  produced  in  the 
operation  of  the  faciiity;  the  transportation 
of  nuclear  fuels  to  and  from  the  reactor  site; 
and  the  discharge  of  efBuent  from  the 
faclUty. 

(II)  The  export  from  or  import  into  the 
United  States  of  source,  special  nuclear  or 
byproduct  material  or  of  any  production  or 
utilization  facility.  The  reasons  for  exclud- 
ing exports  and  imports  from  State  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction  are  obvious.  The  control  of 
exports  and  imports  is  a  matter  primarily  of 
Federal  rather  than  State  interest.  This  ex- 
clusion applies  only  to  the  act  of  importation 
or  exportation:  and  would  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  a  State  to  regulate  the  possession 
or  transfer  of  materials  which  are  imported 
or  exported. 

(ill)  The  disposal  of  byproduct,  source  or 
special  nuclear  waste  material  into  the  ocean 
or  sea  as  defined  in  regulations  or  orders  of 
the  Commission'.  This  exclusion  Is  Included 
because  the  ocean,  disposal  of  thoee  mate- 
riala  will  frequei^tly  involve  the  Interests  of 
•  number  of  States  and  may  alao  frequently 
involve  International  considerations. 


The  Commission  Is  authorised  In  the  ex- 
clusion to  define  by  regulation  or  order  what 
constitutes  disposal  of  material  into  the 
ocean  or  sea  because  dlfflcult  problems  of 
statutory  construction  might  otherwise  arise. 
Under  this  exclusion  the  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  reserve  for  the  continued 
exercise  of  Federal  control  the  disposal  of 
source,  special  nuclear  and  byproduct  mate- 
rial into  such  areas  as  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and 
also,  in  appropriate  cases.  Into  harbors  or 
waterways  under  circumstances  where  dis- 
posal into  the  harbor  or  waterway  may  result 
in  significant  contamination  of  an  ocean  or 
sea. 

(Iv)  Such  other  disposal  of  byproduct, 
source  or  special  nuclear  waste  material  as 
the  Commission  determines  by  regulation  or 
order  should,  because  of  the  hazards  or  po- 
/tential  hazards  thereof,  not  be  disposed  of 
without  a  license  from  the  Commission.  This 
provision  gives  the  Commission  authority, 
by  regulation  or  order,  to  reserve  for  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  Commission  regulatory 
controls,  such  disposal  of  byproduct,  source 
or  special  nuclear  waste  material  other  than 
into  the  ocean  or  sea  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines require  the  continued  exercise  of 
Commission  regulatory  controls  because  of 
the  hazards  or  potential  hazards  of  such  dis- 
posal. It  is  anticipated,  for  example,  that 
the  Commission  will  reserve  for  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  its  regulatory  controls,  the 
disposal  by  burial  of  significant  quantities 
or  types  of  such  materials.  The  disposal 
by  burial  of  significant  quantities  of  these 
materials  may  present  unique  and  dlfflcult 
problems  requiring  continued  Federal  con- 
trol. Burial  of  fission  products  and  other 
radioactive  materials  having  a  long  life 
might  require  continued  regulatory  super- 
vision for  centuries  or  even  millenla  after 
burial.  At  the  present  time  the  Commission 
does  not  permit  the  disposal  by  burial  of 
significant  quantities  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials except  on  Commission-owned  prop- 
erty. 

Many  States  are  developing  good  working 
relationships  with  neighboring  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Joint  control  of  pollution  in 
waterways  which  are  of  mutual  interest  to 
them.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  extend  these  arrangements  to  the  disposal 
of  radioactive  materials  Into  rivers  and  other 
waterways  or  to  enter  Into  new  arrangements 
for  the  protection  of  their  common  InteresU. 
Such  arrangements  could  make  it  possible 
for  the  Commission  to  discontinue  Its 
regulatory  controls  in  many  States  and 
regions  over  the  disposal  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials Into  rivers  and  streams. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  paragraph 
(2)(1)  the  Commission  will  retain  control 
over  the  disposal  by  licensed  operators  of 
production  and  utilization  facUitiee  (In- 
cluding reactors  and  chemical  reproceasing 
plants)  of  radioactive  wastes  produced  un- 
der licenses  for  the  operation  of  production 
or  utilization  facilities. 

The  last  sentence  of  subsection  b  provides 
that:  "Notwithstanding  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  any  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  b.  the  Commission 
is  authorized  by  rule,  regulation  or  order,  to 
require  that  the  manufacturer,  processor  or 
producer  of  any  equipment,  device,  commod- 
ity or  other  product  containing  source,  by- 
product or  special  nuclear  material  shall  not 
transfer  possession  or  control  of  such  product 
except  pursuant  to  a  license  issued  by  the 
Commission." 

This  sentence  does  not  detract  from  any 
authority  which  may  be  turned  over  to  a 
State.  The  authority  which  might  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Commission  under  this  provision 
would  be  in  addition  to  any  authority  exer- 
cised by  a  State  following  an  agreement 
under  paragraph  (b)(1). 


The  controls  which  would  be  exercised  by 
the  Commission  under  this  provision  would 
apply  only  to  transfer  of  possession  or  con- 
trol by  the  manufacturer,  processor,  or  pro- 
ducer. The  Commission  would  not  be  au- 
thorized under  this  provision  to  regulate  any 
radiation  hazards  which  might  arise  during 
manufacture,  transportation,  or  use  of  a 
product. 

Under  the  provision,  the  Commission  will 
be  in  a  position  to  assure  that  articles  con- 
taining byproduct,  source,  or  special  nuclear 
material  will  not  be  distributed  unless  they 
meet  the  Commission's  minimum  safety  re- 
quirements. Including  appropriate  manufac- 
turing and  processing  specifications  and 
lat>eling  requirements.  Manufacturers  of 
such  devices  as  gages,  luminous  markers, 
radiograph  and  teletherapy  devices,  elec- 
tronic tubes,  and  so  forth,  sell  their  products 
throughout  the  United  Sutes  and  In  many 
foreign  countries.  It  is  important  to  assure 
that  controls  with  respect  to  such  products 
should  t>e  uniform  and  should  be  uniformly 
applied. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  It  is 
important  for  the  Commission  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  control  over  the  distribution 
of  articles  containing  source,  byproduct,  or 
special  nuclear  material.  As  the  supply  of 
such  radioactive  materials,  particularly  by- 
product materials.  Increases,  there  may  l>e 
increasing  proposals  by  manufacturers  and 
processors  to  Incorporate  such  materials  In 
articles  (such  as  consumer  products)  that 
receive  widespread  distribution.  Although  it 
is  not  a  present  problem,  the  extent  to  which 
the  widespread  distribution  of  radioactive 
materials  should  be  permitted  in  this  country 
may  in  the  foreseeable  future  present  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  which  can  be  resolved, 
and  the  hazards  controlled,  only  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Subsection  e  Is  designed  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  bill  does  not  affect  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054.  as  amended,  to  Issue  appropriate  rules, 
regulations  or  orders  to  protect  the  common 
defense  and  security,  to  protect  restricted 
data,  or  to  guard  against  the  loss  or  diversion 
of  special  nuclear  material.  Under  the  bill 
the  Commlasion  would  have  continued  au- 
thority to  issue  rules  and  regulations  for 
these  purposes  applicable  to  any  user  of 
source,  byproduct,  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, even  though  the  user  might  t>e  exempt 
(pursuant  to  subsection  f)  from  Comrmisslon 
licensing  requlremenu  and  from  Commis- 
sion regulations  designed  to  protect  health 
and  safety. 

SubsecUon  d  specifies  the  findings  which 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Commis- 
sion miut  make  before  the  Commission  can 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  un- 
der the  bill.  The  Governor  must  certify, 
and  the  Commission  must  find,  that  the 
State  ha^  a  program  for  the  control  of  radia- 
tlor  hasarda  which  is  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  with  respect 
to  acUvitles  within  the  State  covered  by  the 
propoeed  agreement.  The  Commission  must 
find  that  the  State  program  Is  compatible 
with  the  Commission's  program  for  the  con- 
trol of  radiation  hazards. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  the  Commission 
would  plan.  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
and  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  to  develop 
model  State  regulations  and  programs  for 
assisting  States  to  qualify  under  the  blU. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder  by  the  Com- 
mission, no  person  may  acquire  or  possess, 
source,  byproduct  or  special  nuclear  material 
without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the 
Comitnission.  As  a  result  of  this  licensing 
requirement,  the  Commission  makes  a  pre- 
evaluaUon  of  the  ability  of  a  license  appli- 
cant and  the  adequacy  of  the  applicant's 
procedures  and  equipment,  to  assure  that 
appropriate    safeguards    can    and    will    be 
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observed  by  the  applicant.  An  adequate 
State  program  for  control  of  radiation  haz- 
ards may  need  to  Include  appropriate  pre- 
evaluatlon  procedures  applicable  in  some 
situations  to  assure  that  significant  quanti- 
ties of  radioactive  materials  are  not  ac- 
quired by  unqualified  persons  or  organiza- 
tions. This  will  require  further  study.  Most 
State  and  local  agencies  which  have  issued 
radiation  protection  regulations  have  thus 
far  only  required  the  regUtratlon  of  the 
sources  of  radiation.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
States  enabling  legislation  would  need  to 
be  adopted  before  State  agencies  would  have 
authority  to  adopt  preevaluatlon  proce- 
dures. 

Subsection  e  specifies  the  public  proce- 
dures which  must  be  observed  by  the  Com- 
mission before  any  agreement  under  sub- 
section b  may  become  effective.  The  pro- 
cedures are  self-explanatory. 

Subsection  f  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Conunission.  by  regulation  or  order,  to  grant 
such  exemptions  from  the  licensing  require- 
ments contained  in  chapters  6.  7,  and  8  of 
the  act.  and  from  its  regulations  applicable 
to  licenses,  as  the  Commissioil  finds  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  any  agreement  entered  into  with  a 
State  under  subsection  b.  Subsection  f 
gives  the  Commission  necessary  authority 
to  Implement  those  agreements. 

Subsection  g  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Commission  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
the  formulation  of  standards  for  protection 
against  hazards  of  radiation  to  assure  that 
State  and  Commission  programs  for  protec- 
tion acalnst  hazards  of  radiation  will  be 
coordinated  and  compatible  with  each  other. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  orderly  development 
and  exploitation  of  uses  of  sources  of  radia- 
tion in  industry,  research,  medicine,  agri- 
culture, and  other  fields,  on  a  basis  which 
will  adequately  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety.  It  is  Important  that  Federal 
and  State  radiation  protection  programs  be 
coordinated;  and  that  there  be  reasonable 
compatablUty  among  the  various  Federal 
and  State  programs.  Such  cooperation  will 
become  even  more  Important  as  the  States 
assume  Independent  regulatory  re8pon.slbill- 
ties  within  areas  presently  occupied  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  first  sentence  of  sulieection  h  clari- 
fies the  Commission's  existing  authority  un- 
der subsecUon  161(f)  of  the  act.  It  would 
expressly  authorize  the  Commission  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  or  group  of 
States  to  perform  inspections  or  other  func- 
tions on  a  cooperative  basis  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate,  including  such  ad- 
ditional functions  as  assistance  In  evaluat- 
ing the  meteorological  and  hydrologlcal  con- 
ditions of  sites  proix>8ed  for  nuclear  activi- 
ties, radiological  surveys,  and  other  appro- 
priate services.  The  Commission  has  already 
made  its  Intent  clear  to  recognize  where 
possible  the  functions  of  appropriate  State 
agencies  in  the  Inspection  of  Commission 
1.  censes  authorized  to  use  byproduct  and 
»}urce  material.  This  policy  will  assist 
States  to  prepare  themselves  to  assume  in- 
dependent regulatory  functions. 

The  second  sentence  of  subsection  h 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  provide 
training  with  or  without  charge  to  employ- 
eta  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision) 
and  such  other  services  as  the  Commission 
d(>ems  appropriate.  The  Commission  al- 
ready has  general  authority  under  section 
31(b)  to  grant  assistance  for  education  and 
training  In  the  fields  specified  in  secUon 
31(a).  However,  the  Commission  feels  it  is 
desirable  in  this  bill  to  emphasize  and  clari- 
fy its  authority  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
training  of  State  employees  and  to  provide 
other  services  to  the  States  without  charge. 
The  training  and  other  services  furnished 
to  the  States  imder  the  second  sentence  of 
subsecUon  h  would  be  intended  to  assist 
the  sutes  to  prepare   for.   and  carry  out. 


indei>endent  State  radiation  protection  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  connection  with 
this  training  assistance  to  supplant  the  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  have  existing  authority  much 
broader  in  scope.  Rather,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  work  closely  with  such  agencies  In 
correlating  our  training  assistance  with 
their  programs  and  to  use  any  training  fa- 
cilities or  programs  which  they  have  es- 
tablished, to  the  extent  that  they  are  suit- 
able to  our  purposes. 

If  this  bill  Is  adopted,  the  Commission  will 
assist  the  State  to  qualify  under  the  bill. 
In  cooperation  with  the  States.  Federal 
agencies,  other  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion, the  (Council  of  State  Governments,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  Commission  would  take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  appropriate  model  State 
regulations  and  legislation  are  prepared,  and 
that  adequate  opportunities  for  training 
State  employees  are  made  available  to  the 
States.  As  noted  above,  the  Conunission 
will,  as  rapidly  as  qualified  State  persornel 
are  available,  enter  into  appropriate  agree- 
ments with  States  to  cooi>erate  In  perform- 
ing Inspection  and  other  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Commission's  regulatory 
program.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  the  Commission  will  also  be  able 
to  furnish  SUtes  which  have  entered  Into 
agreemenu  with  the  Conunission  with  as- 
sistance in  'he  form  of  consulting  services 
and  other  specialized  assistance. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may.  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  with  which 
an  agreement  under  subsection  b  has  become 
effective,  terminate  or  suspend  the  agreement 
and  reassert  Its  licensing  and  regulatory  au- 
thority. Before  doing  so,  however,  the  Com- 
mission must  find  that  such  termination  or 
suspension  is  required  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety.  If  the  termination  or 
suspension  is  upon  the  Commission's  initia- 
tive, notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  must 
l>e  given  to  the  Governor  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State. 

Subsection  J  Is  designed  to  make  it  clear 
that  nothing  in  this  section  is  Intended  to 
affect  the  authority  or  regulations  of  any 
State  or  local  agency  to  protect  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  against 
hazards  other  than  radiation  hazards.  This 
provision  should  remove  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  regulate  the  activities  of  AKC  licensees  for 
purposes  other  than  protection  against  radia- 
tion hazards. 

Subsection  k  provides  appropriate  statu- 
tory recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  States 
in  activities  (defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  b)  which  are  retained  under 
Commission  control.  It  assures  that  the 
States  will  be  given  appropriate  notice  of  the 
filing  of  applications  for  licenses  to  conduct 
such  activities;  and  appropriate  opportunity 
to  participate  in  proceedings  Involving  such 
applications. 

Subsection  I  contains  a  definition  of 
"State"  as  used  in  the  proposed  bill  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  apply  also  to  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Coltunbia.  Because 
the  District  of  Columbia  does  not  have  a 
governor,  "Governor"  Is  defined  as  meaning 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  "State." 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would  aleo 
amend  section  108  of  the  act  by  deleting 
"distributed  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 53(a),"  from  the  second  sentence.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  asstire  that 
the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energ^^  Commis- 
sion under  section  108  will  not  be  impaired 
by  reason  of  the  Commission's  having  entered 


into  an  agreement  wlt^  the  Oovemor  of  any 
State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  add,  that  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health  and  safety  from 
radiation  hazards  is  also  under  study 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in- 
tends to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  in  considering  any  leg- 
islation to  allocate  radiation  control  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment,  and  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  coopera- 
tion with  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That: 

Section  1.  The  following  section  to  be 
added  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended : 

"Sec.  272.  Coopekation  Wrrn  States. — 

"a.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section : 

"(1)  To  recognize  the  interests  of  the 
States  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy, 
including  but  not  limited  to  radiation  haz- 
ards regulated  by  the  Commission  under 
this  Act; 

"(2)  To  recognize  the  need,  and  establish 
programs,  for  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  control  of  radiation  hazards; 

"(3)  To  promote  an  cw-derly  regulatory 
pattern  among  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments respecting  radiation  hazards  and  nu- 
clear development  and  use; 

"(4)  To  establish  procedures  and  criteria 
tor  discontinuance  of  certain  of  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  responsibilities,  and 
the  assumption  thereof  by  the  States. 

"b.  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Governor  of  any  State  providing  for 
discontinuance  of  the  regulatory  and  licens- 
ing authority  of  the  Commission  under 
chapters  6.  7,  and  8.  and  section  161  with 
respect  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories  of  activities  within  the  State  and. 
during  the  duration  of  such  an  agreement, 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  State 
to  regtilate  and  license  the  categories  of 
activities  covered  by  the  agreement  tor  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
from  radiation  hazards: 

"(1)  The  ownership,  possession,  use,  trans- 
fer, delivery,  receipt,  and  disposal  of  by- 
product material; 

"(11)  The  possession,  use,  transfer,  de- 
livery, receipt,  and  disposal  of  such  quan-  ' 
titles  of  special  nuclear  material  as  the 
Commission  determines  by  regulation  cm: 
order  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  critical 
mass; 

"(ill)  The  ownership,  possession,  use, 
transfer,  delivery,  receipt,  and  disposal  of 
source  material. 

"(2)  No  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  provide  for  discon- 
tinuance of  any  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to: 

"(1)  Any  activity  tmdw  a  license  issued 
by  the  C<Hnmission  for  the  construction  cw 
operation  of  a  production  or  utilization 
facility; 
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"(tl)  The  export  from  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States  of  source,  special  nuclear  or 
byproduct  material  or  of  any  production  or 
utilization  facility; 

"(111)  The  disposal  of  b3rproduct,  source  or 
special  nuclear  waste  material  Into  the  ocean 
or  sea  as  defined  In  regulations  or  orders 
of  the  Commission; 

•'(Iv)  Such  other  dlsp>osal  of  byproduct, 
source  or  special  nuclear  waste  material  as 
the  Commission  determines  by  regulation  or 
order  should,  because  of  the  hazards  or  po- 
tential hazards  thereof,  not  be  so  disposed 
of  without  a  license  from  the  Commission. 

"Notwithstanding  any  agreement  between 
the  Commission  and  any  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  b.,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  by  rule,  regulation  or  order,  to 
require  that  the  manufacturer,  processor  or 
producer  of  any  equipment,  device,  commod- 
ity or  other  product  containing  source,  by- 
product or  special  nuclear  material  shall  not 
transfer  possession  or  control  of  such  prod- 
uct except  pursuant  to  a  license  Issued  by 
the  Commission. 

"c.  No  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section b..  and  no  exemption  granted  -pur- 
suant to  subsection  f.,  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion 161  b.  or  (1)  to  issue  rules,  regulations 
or  orders  to  protect  the  common  defense  and 
security,  to  protect  restricted  data  or  to 
guard  against  the  loss  or  diversion  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
-  section  161(1).  activities  covered  by  exemp- 
tions granted  pursuant  to  subsection  f.. 
shall  bo  deemed  to  constitute  activities 
auhorized  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and  special 
nuclear  material  acquired  by  any  person 
pursuant  to  such  an  exemption  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  acquired  pursuant  to 
section  53. 

"d.  The  Conmilsslon  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  subsection  b.  of  this  section 
with  any  State  if: 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  that  State  certifies 
and  the  Commission  finds  that  the  State  has 
a  program  for  the  control  of  radiation  haz- 
ards which  Is  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  with  respect  to  activities 
within  the  State  covered  by  the  proposed 
agreement:  and 

"(2)  the  CtHnmlsslon  finds  that  the  State 
program  is  not  incompatible  with  the  Com- 
mission's program  for  the  control  of  radia- 
tion hazards. 

"e.  (1)  Before  any  agreement  under  sub- 
•ectlon  b.  is  signed  by  the  Commission,  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  and  of 
proposed  exemptions  pursuant  to  subsecUon 
X.  shall  be  published  once  each  week  for 
8  consecutive  weeks  In  the  Federal  Register; 
and  such  opportunity  for  comment  by  inter- 
ested persons  on  the  proposed  agreement 
and  exemptions  shall  be  allowed  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  by  regulation  or  order  to 
be  appropriate. 

"(2)  Each  agreement  shall  Include  the  date 
as  of  which  the  agreement  and  exemptions 
will  become  effective.  The  agreement  and 
exemptions  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  30  days  after  signature  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Governor. 

"f.  The  Conmilsslon  is  authorized  and 
directed,  by  regulation  or  order,  to  grant  such 
exemptions  from  the  licensing  requirements 
contained  In  chapters  6.  7,  and  8,  and  from 
Its  regulations  applicable  to  licensees  as  the 
Commission  finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  any  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  subsection  b.  of  this  section. 

"g.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
dhrected  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the 
formulation  of  standards  for  protection 
against  hazards  of  radiation  to  assure  that 
State  and  Commission  programs  for  protec- 
tion against  hazards  of  radiation  will,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  be  coordinated  and  com- 
patible. 


•Tl.  "Hie  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its 
licensing  and  regulatory  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  any  State,  or  group  of  States,  to 
perform  Inspections  or  other  functions  on  a 
cooperative  basis  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate.  The  Commission  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  provide  training,  with  or  with- 
out charge,  to  employees  of,  and  such  other 
assistance  to.  any  State  or  political  subdlvi- 
slon  thereof  or  group  of  States  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 

"1.  The  Commission.  up>on  its  own  Initia- 
tive after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  with  which  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  a.  has  become  effec- 
tive, or  upon  request  of  the  Governor  of 
such  State,  may  terminate  or  suspend  its 
agreement  with  the  State  and  reassert  the  li- 
censing and  regulatory  authority  vested  in  it 
under  this  Act,  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  termination  or  suspension  Is  required 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"J.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  any  State  or 
local  agency  to  regulate  activities  for  pur- 
poses other  than  protection  against  radiation 
hazards. 

"k.  With  respect  to  each  application  for 
Conunission  license  authorizing  an  activity 
as  to  which  the  Commission's  authority  is 
continued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section b.,  the  Commission  shall  give 
prompt  notice  to  the  State  or  States  in  which 
the  activity  will  be  conducted  of  the  filing 
of  the  license  application;  and  shall  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  State  represent- 
atives to  offer  evidence.  Interrogate  witnesses, 
and  advise  the  Commission  as  to  the  applica- 
tion without  requiring  such  representatives 
to  take  a  position  for  or  against  the  granting 
of  the  application. 

"1.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'SUte* 
means  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  'Oot- 
ernor"  means  the  chief  executive  officer  of  any 
State." 

S«c.  a.  Section  108  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "distributed  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  53  a.,"  from  the  second  sentence. 


STRENGTHENINa  OP  WHEAT  MAR- 
KETING QUOTA  AND  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  wheat  marketing 
quotas  and  the  price  support  program. 

I  do  this  in  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  recently  reported  a  bill 
relating  to  wheat  marketing  quotas  and 
price  suppoi-ts  levels,  a  bill  which  I  vig- 
orously oppose  because  it  will  neither  re- 
duce surpluses,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Im- 
prove farm  income,  on  the  other. 

I  believe  the  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in 
reporting  the  bill  which  it  has  recently 
reported — on  Monday,  according  to  my 
recollection — will  lend  itself  to  expanded 
production,  increased  inventories  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  In- 
creased costs  in  terms  of  storage  and 
lower  farm  Income  for  farm  producers. 
I  cannot  agree  to  such  a  proposal.  It 
Is  my  view  that  any  proposal  the  Senate 
or  the  Congress  adopts  should  have  as 
its  first  objective  the  improvement  of 
farm  income.  Second,  it  ahould  re- 
duce Government  surpluses.  Third,  it 
should  reduce  the  cost  of  storage  of  the 
grain  or  of  the  supplies  which  are  ware- 


housed by  Government  agencies — In  this 
instance,  by  ♦Jie  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Finally,  such  a  program 
should  have  as  its  purpose  the  providing 
of  a  series  of  controls  and  regulations  so 
that  production  can  be  kept  in  reason- 
able balance  with  demand. 

By  'demand"  I  refer  to  both  the  do- 
mestic demand  and  to  our  foreign  de- 
mand, exports  for  dollars  sales,  as  well  as 
exports  required  under  our  mutual  se- 
curity program. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  program  has 
been  riddled  by  maladministration 
and  by  foolish  administration.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  not  lend  its  hand  to 
that  kind  of  policy  or  program.  , 

The  bill  I  present  today  would  effec- 
tively control  marketings  and  plantings. 
It  would  reduce  planted  acreage  by  20 
percent.  It  would  take  away  all  price 
supports  for  the  farmers  who  are  non- 
compliers  with  the  program. 

My  theory  is  that  if  one  offers  a  price 
support  on  a  commodity  which  is  in 
excess  supply  already,  there  should  be 
a  minimum  requirement  that  the  pro« 
ducer  who  receives  the  price  support 
must  accept  some  regulation  in  terms  of 
acreage  and  marketing.  The  American 
people  expect  the  Congress  to  act  re- 
sponsibly. 

I  introduce  the  bill  today.  It  will  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  tomorrow, 
I  tnist.  for  consideration  at  our  regular 
meeting.  At  that  time  I  shall  press  for 
Its  acceptance,  because  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  specifically  restrict  produc- 
tion and  would  lead  to  a  great  reduction 
of  inventories.  Adoption  of  the  bill 
would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. If  properly  administered,  such  a 
law  would  provide  an  improvement  in 
farm  income  for  wheat  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (8.  1990)  to  strengthen  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  and  price  sup- 
port program.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reaction  of  Midwest  wheatgrowers  con- 
cerning the  wheat  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  is  best  explained  by 
the  telegram  I  received  from  M.  W. 
Thatcher,  general  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
and  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives.  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Thatcher's  analysis  and 
statement.  My  bill,  introduced  today, 
corrects  the  weaknesses  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  fuinils  the  requirements  of 
sound  and  constructive  legislation  as 
suggested  in  Mr.  Thatcher's  telegram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Thatcher  may  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

St.  Paul.  Muvn..  May  li.  1959. 
Senator  Httbcxt  H.  Hxtmpbket. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Last  week  the  Rouse  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee gave  the  President  what  he  asked  for — 
a  wheat  bill  to  meet  an  impending  disaster 
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lii  wheat.  The  bill  recommended  that  wheat 
screage  b«  cut  30  percent  next  year  and  the 
p-lce  support  be  boosted  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent. While  this  would  reduce  the  wheat 
siu-plus  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  price  Increase  Is  enough  to  protect 
frjnlly-fanner  Income. 

But  since  then  there  has  been  too  much 
Jc-ckeylng  around — too  much  backing  and 
fl  ling — and  too  much  evidence  of  retreat 
ir.  Congress.  The  House  Agriculture  Com- 
n-.lttee  has  recalled  Its  bill.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  reported  out  a 
bill  that  is  unsatisfactory  to  farmers— .nnd 
ctiuld  well  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Congress  ought  to  know  how  farmers  feH. 
N3  wheat  fanner  can  willingly  accept  a  bl^ 
cut  in  acreage  unless  he  Is  sure  of  a  substan-; 
tlal  increase  in  the  support  price — to  protect 
h.s  income.  Every  farmer  knows  the  Senate 
Ajrlculture  Committee  bill  will  not  redufee 
production  by  a  single  acre  or  a  single  bushH. 
Jt  only  cuts  the  farmer's  pay.  This  kind  6f 
a  bill  is  doing  Just  what  the  Secretary  0 
Ai^iculture  wants.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  bill 
Utat  win  help  kill  all  price  supporu.  Farmers 
ir.  our  spring  wheat  States  expect  their  Con-; 
giessmen  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  They 
er.pect  something  more  from  the  Agrlrultuije 
Committee  members  than  committee  room 
politics.  To  say  that  tiiU  bill— or  that  bill— 
will  not  pass  Congress  or  get  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto — win  not  satisfy  farmers. 

Farmers  expect  the  House  and  Senate 
A.{ricultiu-e  Committees  to  agree  on  a  sound 
and  reasonable  wheat  bill  that  will  protect 
the  Income  of  producers  and  reduce  wheat 
production.  Anjrthlng  less  is  unsatisfactory. 
A',  the  moment,  farmers  are  wondering 
whether  many  of  the  committee  members  do 
not  know  what  they  want — or  are  pliable  to 
prsssure  from  the  Departn\ent  of  Agriculture. 
To  argue  that  a  good  farm  bill  is  not  polit- 
lc;illy  acceptable  is  no  argument  at  all.  Let 
the  farm  committee  members  do  the  best  Job 
they  can  and  then  let  Congress  decide 
whether  the  bill  will  give  farmers  a  fair 
break.  Then  It  Is  up  to  the  President  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  he  will  veto  a  fair  break 
for  farmers,  then  the  record  is  there — ^for 
everyone  to  see. 

M.  W.  Tmatchx*. 
Gtneral  Manager,  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  and  President 
National    Federation    of   Grain    Co- 
operative$. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  introduce  a  series  of  bills 
relating  to  civil  rights.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  on  the  bills  in 
excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed  imder  the 
order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Clark. 
Douglas,  Hart,  jAvrrs.  Magnuson,  Mc- 
CAR-rHT.  McNamara,  Morse.  Murray, 
NEtTBEEOEi.  and  Pastorb,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  series  of  bills 
designed  to  assure  to  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin,  freedom,  liberty,  equal 
opportunity,  and  equal  protection  under 
the  laws  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  administration  pro- 
posals before  Congress  relating  to  civil 
rightA  and  dIacriminaUon.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  Joined  with 
my   distinguished   friend,   the   Senator 


from  Illinois  TMr.  Douglas!,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
much  better  cIvU  rights  bill  than  the  ad- 
ministration proposal.  \ 

I  am  likewise  aware  of  the  construc- 
tive proposals  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  pi-oposals  which 
I  have  commended  because  they  repre- 
sent progress. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals introduced  by  others. 

We  need  to  have  before  the  committees 
of  Congress — and  I  hope  also  before  Con- 
gress itself — a  total  program  relating  to 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  which  is 
a  reasonable  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, constructive  and  in  no  way  filled 
with  any  kind  of  bitterness  or  any  kind 
of  acrimony. 

My  proposals,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
introduce  for  myself  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  are  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

As  never  before  in  history  there  is  a 
recognition  that  there  can  be  no  room 
for  discrimination  and  the  denial  of 
equal  rights  due  to  blmd  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  There  is  a  growmg  realization 
that  in  a  free  society  the  government 
has  a  duty  to  protect  the  God-given  and 
constitutional  rights  of  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  present  struggle  between  the  free 
world  nations  and  the  Communist  bloc 
is.  after  all.  based  upon  the  fundamental 
issue  of  man's  right  to  freedom.  This  is 
what  the  present  conflict,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  is  all  about.  The  issue 
is  whether  government  should  be  the 
servant  of  the  people  or  master  of  the 
people. 

In  such  a  basic  and  crucial  struggle 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  denials  of 
freedom  here  m  America.  We  must  put 
our  own  house  in  order  if  we  are  not  to 
be  considered  hjrpocrites  when  we  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  Soviets  for 
their  denial  of  human  rights. 

And  may  I  add  that  the  problem  we 
face  right  here  at  home  is  not  a  regional 
problem  only  confined  to  the  South.  We 
know  this  only  too  well  from  firsthand 
exF>erience.  Minority  groups  still  face 
employment  barriers  and  by  gentlemen's 
agreements  a  system  of  restrictive  cov- 
enants is  effectively  maintained  in  many 
towns  and  cities  of  the  North. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York 
hearings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Father  Hesbergh.  president  of 
Notre  Dame,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  members,  said  that  it  had 
been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  problem  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing is  nationwide  in  scope. 

We  are  talking  about  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica— 

Said  Father  Hesbergh — 

and  that  face  must  have  the  beauty  and 
dignity  and  harmony  of  the  Constitution. 

Equal  protection  of  the  laws,  he  said, 
must  begin  In  the  homes  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

PBOCXESS   IS  BEING   MADK 

In  spelling  out  the  problem  which  we 
face.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  not  making  progress. 
Advancements  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  human  understanding  are  being 
made  every  day. 


Yes.  more  and  more  jobs  are  open- 
ing to  qualified  Negroes.  Fewer  and 
fewer  trade  unions  maintain  color  bars. 
Progress  Is  being  made,  slowly  to  be  sure, 
toward  nonsegregated  housing. 

And  in  the  South  there  is  encouraging 
progress  also.  The  op>ening  of  inte- 
grated schools  in  Virginia  is  a  milestone. 
Its  significance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  Kentucky,  85  percent  of  the  schools 
have  been  integrated. 

In  the  border  State  of  Maryland,  in- 
tegration of  schools  is  almost  complete 
and  has  taken  place  without  any  dif- 
ficulties. 

Tennessee  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
start  with  its  capital  city  integration 
plan  as,  a,dcepted  by  the  court. 

In  N6rth  Carolina,  its  largest  city, 
Charlotte,  is  proceedmg  witii  an  ac- 
cepted plan;  its  fine  university  lias  for 
years  had  Negro  students. 

In  Texas,  Negroes  were  admitted  to 
the  university  several  years  ago,  and 
many  of  its  to^vns  and  cities  have  inte- 
grated their  schools. 

Louisiana  admitted  Negroes  to  the 
State  university  2  years  ago,  and  this 
year  admitted  Negroes  to  its  undergrad- 
uate school  in  New  Orleans. 

In  Florida,  a  Negro  has  been  admitted 
to  its  law  school,  and  Governor  Collins, 
a  courageous  and  good  man,  has  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  all  Negro  grad- 
uate schools  and  the  admission  to  the 
regular  university  of  their  students  this 
coming  September. 

There  are  only  four  States  in  the  South 
which  have  made  no  start  toward  in- 
tegration and  m  which  a  policy  of  mas- 
sive resistance  contmues  unabated. 

So  progress  is  being  made.  And  this 
Is  the  encouraging  thing  to  remember. 
The  job  remaining  to  be  done  is  still 
tremendous,  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  feel  confident  that  we  have  reached 
the  time  in  our  coimtry's  history  when 
the  goal  we  seek  of  first  class  citizen- 
ship for  all  our  p>eople  is  in  sight. 

Both  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  worked  for  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  rights  of  all  the 
people.  I  have  advocated  civil  rights 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  moral  law 
and  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  to  all  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  to  you  these 
basic  and  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  I  have  based  my  stand.  Emo- 
tional outbm^ts  and  argtmients  of  those 
who  oppose  civil  rights  must  not  cloud 
the  basic  issue,  namely,  the  moral  and 
constitutional  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
tect and  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  Its 
citizens,  regai-dless  of  their  race,  reli- 
gion, creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  year  1896  a  great 
American  wrote  one  of  the  most  famous 
documents  on  the  role  of  the  State  in 
protecting  the  freedom  of  its  citizens. 
Here  is  what  he  stated: 

The  siu'e  guarantee  of  peace  and  seciirity 
of  each  race  is  the  clear,  distinct,  iincondi- 
tional  recognition  by  our  governments.  Na- 
tional and  State,  of  every  right  that  inheres 
in  civil  freedom,  and  of  equality  before  the 
law  of  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States  with- 
out regard  to  race.  State  enactments,  regu- 
lating the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  upon  the 
basis  of  race,  and  cunningly  devised  to  de- 
feat legitimate  results  of  the  war,  under  the 
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pretense  of  recognizing  equality  of  rights, 
can  have  no  other  result  than  to  render 
permanent  peace  impossible  and  to  keep  alive 
a  conflict  of  race?  the  continuance  of  which 
must  do  harm  to  all  concerned.  We  boast 
of  freedom  enjoyed  by  our  people  above  all 
other  people.  But  it  is  difBcult  to  reconcile 
that  boast  with  a  state  of  the  law,  which, 
practically,  puts  the  brand  of  servitude  and 
degradation  upon  a  large  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  our  equals  before  the  law. 

What  I  have  read  is  from  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Justice  Harlan,  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  historic  case 
of  Plessy  against  Ferguson.  As  we  all 
know,  Justice  Harlan's  colleagues  on  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  his  defense  of 
man's  rights  under  the  Constitution  by 
adopting  the  'separate  but  equal "  doc- 
trine. 

However,  Justice  Harlan's  dissenting 
opinion  was  finally  accepted  in  1954  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  which  the  Court  stated : 

We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  Inherently  unequal. 

In  view  of  the  heated  emotions  which 
have  been  generated  by  this  1954  deci- 
sion, and  the  examples  of  open  defiance 
of  the  Court,  I  think  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  discuss  civil  rights  in 
terms  of  the  basic  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved.  Passionate  and  preju- 
diced outbursts  must  not  be  permitted  to 
cloud  the  central  issue,  namely,  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  protect  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  quoted  from 
Justice  Harlan's  dissent.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Justice  Harlan  had  been  a 
slaveholder  himself  and  an  opponent  of 
the  13th  amendment.  He  was.  however, 
a  just  and  righteous  man,  with  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  Constitution,  and  he 
clearly  understood  what  was  intended  by 
the  14th  amendment.  As  his  biographer 
stated : 

The  simplicity  and  directness  with  which 
he  viewed  it  approaches  that  of  a  layman. 
He  believed  that  it  should  be  construed  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  farmers 
and  the  dictates  of  commonsense. 

Justice  Harlan's  opinion  should  be 
read  and  heard  today  by  every  citizen 
In  the  land.  It  demolishes  the  emotional 
arguments  which  have  been  raised  in  an 
eflfort  to  bury  the  simple  and  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  guarantee  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

It  is  this  guarantee.  Mr.  President, 
which  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind. 
We  must  not  let  it  be  pushed  aside  and 
obscured  by  those  who  are  opposing  civil 
rights.  The  clear  language  of  the  14th 
amendment  states: 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
overthrew  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine, It  breathed  new  life  into  the  Con- 
stitution. Such  a  decision  was  inevitable 
in  an  age  when  the  concept  of  second- 


class  citizenship  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

There  can  be  only  one  class  of  citizens 
permitted  under  our  legal  structure;  and 
those  who  argue  otherwise  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
the  basic  and  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence laid  down  the  basic  phil- 
osophy of  our  form  of  govermnent  when 
they  wrote: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

In  these  short  sentences  are  sum- 
marized two  great  and  abiding  princi- 
ples which  have  served  to  guide  our 
country  for  almost  200  years. 

First  of  all,  that  man  has  certain 
rights  under  the  natural  law;  rights  giv- 
en to  him  not  by  the  government,  but 
rights  given  to  him  by  God  Himself.  As 
such,  these  rights  are  unchangeable  and 
everlasting  and  above  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  destroy  or  deny. 

Second,  governments  are  established 
by  the  people  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
securing  these  natural  rights — which  in- 
clude that  of  liberty — and  to  protect  the 
individual  in  their  enjoyment. 

This  indeed  was  a  radical  philosophy 
of  government  in  the  18th  century,  and 
there  were  many  who  deemed  it  both 
dangerous  and  visionary.  But  this  doc- 
trine has  served  us  well  and  under  it  our 
Nation  has  grown  and  prospered  and 
government  has  remained  the  servant 
rather  than  the  master  of  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  great  con- 
cept of  a  government  established  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  the  people  is  still  not 
accepted  by  all.  There  is  still  a  denial 
of  freedom  and  equality  to  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens — particularly  those  who 
happen  to  be  of  the  Negro  race. 

To  the  extent  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments fail  to  protect  the  natural  rights 
of  the  citizens,  such  governments  are 
failing  to  fulfill  their  function  according 
to  our  basic  philosophy  of  the  role  of 
government. 

Himian  rights  are  inalienable  rights. 
They  are  God's  gift  to  man — and  their 
protection  and  advancement  is  the  first 
obligation  of  organized  society. 

Government  at  all  levels  must  give 
constructive  and  imaginative  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  overcome  discrimination 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Protection  of  human  rights  Is  the 
moral  responsibility  of  government  offi- 
cials in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
They  have  the  obligation  to  establish 
standards  and  practices  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law  for  all 
citizens  to  follow. 

However,  action  of  representative  gov- 
ernment generally  reflects  moral  and 
political  standards  of  its  citizenry.  For 
that  reason  fulfillment  of  civil  rights  and 
Civil  liberties  Is  the  continuing  responsi- 
bility of  every  community,  of  every  civic 
organization,   and  of  every  individual. 


Action  in  Congress  is  vital  and  impor- 
tant, of  course — but  it  is  not  enough 
alone. 

We  need  courageous  leaders  In  behalf 
of  human  rights  In  every  community. 
We  need  local  action,  as  well  as  national 
action.  We  need  private  action  as  well 
as  public  action. 

The  cause  of  civil  rights  should  enlist 
the  active  support  of  government,  of  vol- 
untary organizations,  of  religious  groups 
and  institutions,  and  of  civic  bodies. 
Only  by  such  unified  action  can  we  truly 
fulfill  mankind's  inalienable  rights. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  say  in  all  honesty  that  ours  is  a  Na- 
tion in  which  the  freedom  of  all  the  citi- 
zens is  protected  and  assured  by  the 
Government. 

So  long  as  segregation  is  practiced  in 
schools,  parks,  libraries,  hospitals,  buses, 
and  trains,  we  will  not  have  achieved  true 
freedom.  So  long  as  color  bars  exist 
in  housing,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
theaters,  we  will  be  short  of  the  goal.  So 
long  as  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote  or  denied  the  right  to  a  job  because 
of  their  color,  we  will  have  failed  in  living 
up  to  our  announced  principles. 

Those  of  us  who  maintain  that  it  Is  the 
obligation  of  government  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens  are  proposing 
no  new  or  radical  Idea.  Our  position  is 
as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
itself;  founded  on  the  basis  of  faith  in 
the  natural  rights  of  man  and  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  realize  only  too  well  that  segregation 
cannot  and  will  not  be  wiped  out  over- 
night. Prejudices  which  have  developed 
over  scores  of  years  cannot  be  Ignored  in 
working  toward  the  goal  of  equality  un- 
der the  law.  But  these  very  real  prob- 
lems and  roadblocks  to  understanding 
should  not  and  cannot  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  excuses  for  refusing  to  act. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  give  constructive 
and  imaginative  leadership  in  this  en- 
deavor. This  is  no  easy  task.  It  will  re- 
quire patience  and  understanding  and  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  men  of 
good  will  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
to  cooperate  in  a  dispassionate  manner. 

This  is  no  time  for  name  calling  or 
for  emotional  tirades  or  for  holier-than- 
thou  attitudes.  It  is  the  time  for  us  to 
calmly  and  rationally  discuss  and  work 
out  methods  whereby  equality  under  the 
law  shall  be  assured  to  all  citizens  in  as 
orderly  and  civil  a  manner  as  possible. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  done  if 
we  but  put  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to 
it.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  all  the  people.  We  are.  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  making  headway. 

The  CivU  RighU  Act  of  1957  was  the 
first  civil  rights  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  since  1875.  It  added  greatly 
to  the  excellent  record  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. While  it  failed  to  contain  many 
of  the  proposals  that  I.  and  many  of  my 
colleagues,  had  hoped  and  worked  for, 
let  there  be  no  mistake:  it  was  a  posi- 
tive step  forward.  Under  this  act  there 
was  created  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  a  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the 
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E>epartment  of  Justice,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  Attorney  General  was 
empowered  to  seek  an  Injunction  when 
a  person  was  deprived  or  about  to  be 
deprived  of  his  right  to  vote.  These 
were  provisions  which  many  of  us  had 
striven  for  for  many  years. 

This  civil  rights  record  of  the  85th 
Congress,  however,  should  not  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  failing  to  take  further  ac- 
tion in  the  86th.  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
civil  rights  record  of  this  Congress. 

A  number  of  bills  have  already  been 
introduced   in  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  John- 
son! has  offered  a  bill  which  would  <a) 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  bomb 
schools,  churches,  and  other  buildings; 
(b»  grant  the  Attorney  General  subpena 
power  In  investigations  of  violations  of 
voting  rights;  <c>  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  another  2 
years;  and  (d>  establish  a  Community 
Relations  Service  to  provide  concilia- 
tion service  to  communities  involved  in 
civil  rights  disputes. 

The  administration's  proposed  bills 
would  (a>  make  the  use  of  force  or 
threat  of  force  to  obstruct  court  orders 
in  school  integration  cases  a  Federal 
offense;  (b)  provide  funds  for  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  members  of  the 
armed  services  in  areas  where  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  t>een  closed;  (o  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  travel  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
the  bombing  of  religious  or  school  prop- 
erty; <d»  prohibit  the  destruction  of 
voting  registration  lists  and  make  such 
lists  and  records  available  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Justice;  <e> 
authorize  appropriations  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  local  school  agen- 
cies in  desegregation  proerams;  (f »  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission 2  additional  years;  and  (g) 
create  a  Commission  on  Ek]ual  Job  Op- 
portunity Under  Government  Contracts. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas]  and  I.  joined  by  several  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  have  introduced 
a  bill  which  <a)  endorses  the  principle 
of  the  antidiscrimination  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  'b)  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  may  institute  a 
civil  action  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  interference  with  a  persons  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  <  c ) 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  first,  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  aid  in  schools  deseg- 
regation ;  second,  provide  grants  to  areas 
where  desegregation  in  public  schools  is 
being  carried  out;  third,  prepare  plans 
for  the  elimination  of  segregation  In 
public  schools  where  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  comply  with  the  Courts  deci- 
sion; and  fourth,  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  compliance  when  such 
plans  are  rejected  by  State  or  local  offi- 
cials. 

There  has  also  been  introduced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HahtI  a  bill  entitled  the  'Federal  Antl- 
lynchlng  Act."  The  recent  tragic  kid- 
naping and  murder  of  Mack  Charles 
Parker  by  a  white  mob  In  Poplarville, 
Miss.,  makes  all  too  clear  the  real  need 
for  effective  antilynching  legislation.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  for  introducing  this  measure, 
and  I  would  be  honored  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

All  of  the  civil  rights  proposals  which 
I  have  noted  are  commendable.  They 
represent  strides  in  the  right  direction 
and  they  warrant  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. The  bill  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  myself,  and 
other  Senators,  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive measure  now  before  the  Senate;  it 
deals  not  only  with  integration  of 
schools,  but  also  with  the  granting  of 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General  to  go 
into  the  courts  on  behalf  of  individuals 
whose  civil  rights  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land  are  being  denied  or 
threatened.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  important  and  meritorious 
measure. 

There  is,  however,  even  more  that  the 
Congress  can  and  should  do  to  guaran- 
tee to  all  Americans  that  their  God- 
given  rights  to  freedom  and  equality 
shall  be  protected. 

The  Congress  should  consider  and  deal 
with  denials  of  freedom  such  as  discrim- 
inatory practices  in  interstate  travel, 
discrimination  in  employment,  poll 
taxes,  involuntary  servitude,  and  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  a  person  in  the  en- 
joymsnt  of  his  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  denials  of  civil  rights  which  I  have 
just  enumerated  are  all  too  real.  There 
should  be  Federal  legislation  to  deal  with 
the^e  matters.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  gives  full  protec- 
tion to  all  of  its  people  against  threats 
of  viol?nce  and  any  and  all  denials  of 
equal  rights.  It  is  time  we  make  it  quite 
clear  that  in  America  there  Is  no  room 
for  seeond-class  citizenship. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  intr  duce,  on  behalf  of  myoClf  and  sev- 
eral other  Senators,  a  series  of  bills  which 
have  as  their  purpose  protecting  the  civil 
rghts  of  all  citizens.  A  great  deal  of 
thought  end  discussion  has  been  given  to 
the  preparation  of  the^e  bills.  They  em- 
body the  considered  judgment  of  present 
and  past  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
both  parties,  of  interested  citizens,  edu- 
cators and  religious  leaders. 

A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the 
measures  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
is  as  follows: 

First.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  against 
certain  forms  of  discrimination  in  m- 
terstate  transportation,  designed  to  im- 
plement Supreme  Court  rulings  that  seg- 
regation in  interstate  transportation  is 
a  denial  of  constitutional  rights. 

Second.  A  bill  to  extend  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  protection 
against  bodily  attack  as  is  now  granted 
to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Third.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment. 

Fourth.  A  bill  outlawing  the  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting  in  any  primary 
or  other  election  for  national  officers. 

Fifth.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
existing  civil  rights  statutes. 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
laws  relating  to  peonage,  slavery,  and  in- 
volimtary  servitude. 

Seventh.  An  omnibus  bill  including  all 
the  above  measures  in  one  general 
measure. 


In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  we  must 
face  up  to  the  evil  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. There  is  no  greater  stain 
on  the  moral  conscience  of  America.  And 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  duty  to  do  all 
within  our  power  to  aid  in  eradicating 
this  blight  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  gap  between  the  noble  principles 
emlxKlied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  and  the 
denial  of  true  freedom  to  all  too  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens  must  be  closed.  And 
it  can  be  closed  if  we  will  deal  with  this 
vital  issue  as  men  of  reason  who  believe 
as  did  the  Founding  Fathers  in  the  basic 
and  God -given  rights  of  all  men. 

The  words  of  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, a  former  U.S.  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Frank  P.  Graham,  summarize 
the  opportunity  which  we  now  have  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  great  American  comes 
from  North  Carolina.  His  statement  is 
all  the  more  significant. 

With  human  liberty  in  perU  around  the 
earth,  may  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  cooperation  with  free  nations,  light  up  the 
wide  heavens  of  the  hopes  of  aU  peoples  witb 
another  great  declaration  of  the  equal  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  all  people.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  clear  to  the  friends  of  freedom 
In  the  Ea£t  and  West  that  freedom,  due  proc- 
ess of  equal  justice  under  law,  and  the  equal 
opportunity  of  all  people  are  the  historic 
and  living  sources  of  the  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  themselves,  of  the  world's 
faith  in  America,  and  of  America's  moral  in- 
fluence and  power  in  the  world. 

That  is  a  great  statement  from  a  great 
man.  a  man  of  true  Christian  faith,  one 
who,  I  believe,  understands  the  moral 
imperatives  of  being  a  democrat  with  a 
small  "d  "  and  a  Christian  who  believes 
in  works  and  deeds,  as  well  as  words. 

May  we  in  the  86th  Congress  meet  our 
obligations  and  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  this  crucial  period  of  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  I  have  prepared 
concerning  these  bills,  together  with  the 
texts  of  the  bills  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  omnibus  bill,  which  is 
but  a  composite  bill,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  statements  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
ffor  himself  and  Senators  Clark,  Doug- 
las, Hart,  Javits.  Magnuson,  McCarthy, 
McNamara,  Morse,  Murray,  NEtmERCER, 
and  Pastore)  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  approp»-iately  referred, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce : 

S.  1997.  A  bUl  providing  reUef  against  cer- 
tain forms  of  discrimination  in  Interstate 
transportation  and  facilities  furnished  or 
connected  therewith. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
aU  persons  traveling  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommo- 
dations, advantages,  and  privUeges  of  any 
public  conveyance  operated  by  a  common  car- 
rier engaged  In  furnishing  transportation  in 
Interstate  or  foreign   commerce,   and   of   all 
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facilities  furnished  or  connected  with  such 
transportation,  subject  only  to  conditions 
and  limitations  applicable  alike  to  all  per- 
sons, without  discrimination  or  segregation 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

"(b)  Whoever,  whether  acting  in  a  private, 
public,  or  oflQcial  capacity,  denies  or  attempts 
to  deny  to  any  person  traveling  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  the  full 
and  equal  enjojrment  of  any  accommodation, 
advantage,  or  privilege  of  a  public  convey- 
ance operated  by  a  common  carrier  engaged 
In  furnishing  transportation  of  persons  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  of  any 
facility  furnished  or  connected  with  such 
transportation,  except  for  reasons  applicable 
alike  to  all  persons  of  every  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  or  whoever  incites 
or  otherwise  participates  in  such  denial  or 
attempt,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  offense, 
and  shall  also  be  subject  to  suit  by  the  in- 
jured person  or  by  his  estate,  In  an  action 
at  law.  siilt  In  equity,  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceedings for  damages  or  preventive  or 
declaratory  or  other  relief.  Such  suit  or  pro- 
ceeding may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  as  constituted  by  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  (28 
U.S.C.  81  and  the  following),  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  Territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value 
of  the  matter  in  controversy,  or  in  any  State 
or  Territorial  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. Any  such  suit  or  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventive or  declaratory  relief  may  be  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  party  in 
Interest. 

-"Ssc.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
mon carrier  engaged  in  furnishing  transpor- 
tation of  persons  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof,  to  segregate,  or  attempt  to  segregate, 
or  otherwise  dlscrltntnate  against  passengers 
using  any  public  conveyance  of  such  carrier 
on  account  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  of  such  passengers.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  operating  any 
facility  furnished  or  connected  with  trans- 
portation of  persons  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thereof,  to  segregate,  or  attempt  to  segregate, 
or  otherwise  discriminate  against  such 
passengers  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  of  such  passengers. 
Any  such  carrier,  or  officer,  agent  or  employee 
thereof,  or  any  such  person,  or  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  thereof,  who  segregates  or  at- 
tempts to  segregate  such  passengers  or 
otherwise  discriminates  against  them  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  shall  be  guilt  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  offense,  and 
shall  also  be  subject  to  suit  by  the  injured 
person  in  an  action  of  law.  suit  in  equity, 
or  other  proper  proceeding  for  damages  or 
preventive  or  declaratory  or  other  relief. 
Such  suit  or  proceeding  may  be  brought  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  as 
constituted  by  chapter  5  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (28  U.S.C.  81  and  the  following), 
or  the  United  States  court  of  any  Territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In  controversy,  or 
In  any  State  or  Territorial  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction.  Any  such  suit  or  proceed- 
ing for  preventive  or  declaratory  relief  may 
be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  »the' benefit  of  the  real  party 
In  interest. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
facilities  furnished  or  connected  with  the 
transportation    of    persons    In    Interstate    or 


foreign  commerce  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  waiting  rooms,  restrooms,  restau- 
rants, lunch  counters,  and  similar  facilities, 
and  taxlcabs  and  limousines,  operated  to 
service  passengers  using  the  public  convey- 
ances of  carriers  engaged  in  furnishing  trans- 
portation of  persons  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1997  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 

More  than  a  decade  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  segregation  In  Interstate 
transportation  was  a  denial  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  illegality  of  racial  discrimination  in 
Interstate  transportation  was  conclusively 
adjudicated  in  Morgan  v.  Virginia  (328  U.S. 
372  (1946))  and  Henderson  v.  United  States 
(339  U.S.  816  (1950)).  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  recently  taken  Justifiable  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  further  decisions  by  the 
Court  that  the  14th  amendment  forbids 
segregation  in  Intrastate  commerce  as  well. 
Yet.  Mr.  President,  even  within  the  Juris- 
dictional confines  of  the  Interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  no  adequate  machinery  to 
protect  these  rights  with  the  result  that 
segregation  and  other  discriminatory  prac- 
tices persist. 

Despite  all  the  recent  court  decisions  out- 
lawing Government-imposed  segregation  in 
the  field  of  transportation,  such  segregation 
continues  in  large  measure  unabated. 

Legislation  to  provide  specific  penalties 
for  those  who  impose  segregation  in  inter- 
state transportation  has  been  before  the 
Congress  continually  since  1948.  None  of 
this  legislation  has  ever  been  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  either  House  for  debate  and 
vote.  Mr.  President,  legislation  must  be 
enacted  now  to  provide  adequate  remedies 
for  this  discrimination.  The  bill  I  send  to 
the  desk  today  is  identical  to  S.  503  of  the 
85th  Congress,  and  very  similar  to  earlier 
ones  which  I  have  Introduced  ever  since  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  persons  travel- 
ing within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  should  be  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
in  any  public  conveyance  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  without  segregation  or  other 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

This  bill  would  also  make  punishable  by 
fine  and  subject  to  a  civil  suit  the  conduct 
of  anyone  who  denies  or  attempts  to  deny 
equal  treatment  to  travelers  of  every  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  the  use 
of  a  public  conveyance  or  carrier. 

The  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for  the 
bus,  railroad  or  other  public  carrier  facility 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  to  segregate 
or  otherwise  discriminate  against  passen- 
gers based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  would  also  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
such  carrier  to  so  discriminate. 

The  bill  also  provides: 

1.  That  "facilities  furnished  or  connected 
therewith"  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  waiting  rooms,  rest  rooms,  restaurants, 
lunch  counters,  and  similar  operations  and 
taxlcabs  and  limousines  operating  to  service 
passengers  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

2.  That  any  person  operating  any  such 
facility  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee 
thereof,  also  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  bill. 

3.  In  section  1(b)  and  section  2  that  any 
action  thereunder  for  injunctive  or  declara- 
tory relief  may  be  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  United  States,  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  for  the  real  party 
In  Interest. 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1998.  A    bill    to    extend    to    uniformed 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  pro- 


tection   against    bodily    attack    as    is    now 
granted  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'officer  or  enlisted 
man  of  the  Coast  Guard'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'uniformed  meml>er  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard'." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1998  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrzt 

This  bill  would  amend  18  United  States 
Code  1114  to  Include  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  its  protection.  The  present 
statute  mnkes  it  a  Federal  criminal  offense 
to  murder  or  assault  the  Government  per- 
sonnel named  herein  while  they  are  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  "The  proposed 
bill  would  extend  the  protection,  presently 
guaranteed  to  Coast  Guard  personnel,  to  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  504  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress. 

In  no  single  area  where  discrimination 
presently  occurs  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owe  a  more  distinct  obligation  than  in 
the  protection  of  its  servicemen  and  women. 
Nowhere  Is  racial  violence  a  more  direct  In- 
sult to  American  democracy  than  there.  No» 
where  is  the  necessity  for  Federal  action 
more  obvious  and  Impelling. 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  1999.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  religion,  col- 
or, national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"short  tttls 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Equality  of  Opportunity  In  Employ- 
ment Act". 

"riNDINGfl     and     declarations     or     POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that, 
despite  the  continuing  progress  of  our  Nation, 
the  practice  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment against  properly  qualified  persons  be- 
cause of  their  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry  is  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  liberty  and  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  Is  Incompatible  with  the  Con- 
stitution, forces  large  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation into  substandard  conditions  of  living, 
foments  industrial  strife  and  domestic  un- 
rest, deprives  the  United  States  of  the  full- 
est utilization  of  Its  cap>acltles  for  produc- 
tion, endant;ers  the  national  security  and  the 
general  welfare,  and  adversely  affects  the 
domestic  and  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  right  to  employment  without 
discrimination  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  is  hereby 
recognized  as  and  declared  to  be  a  civil 
right  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  Act  are  neces- 
sary for  the  following  purposes: 

"  ( 1 )  To  remove  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  among  the  States  and  with 
forcljin  nations. 

"(2)  To  Insure  the  more  complete  and  full 
enjoyment  by  all  persons  of  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  secured  and  protected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  To  advance  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
international  treaty  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  upon  the 
United  States  as  a  signatory  thereof  to  pro- 
mote 'universal  respect  for,  and  observance 
of.  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race.  sex. 
language,   or    religion'. 
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"definition  s 

"Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person'  includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legal  representatives,  trustees, 
trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers,  or  any  or- 
ganized group  of  persons  and  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia,  or  of  any 
Territory  or  posseaslon  thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  'employer'  means  a  person 
engaged  in  commerce  or  In  operations  affect- 
ing commerce  having  in  his  employ  fifty  or 
more  Individuals;  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtes.  Including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  Territory  or 
possession  thereof;  and  any  person  acting  in 
the  interest  of  an  employer,  directly  or  In- 
directly; but  shall  not  Include  any  State  or 
municipality  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  religious,  cliarltable,  fraternal,  social, 
educational,  or  sectarian  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation, if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,  other  than  a  latMr  organization. 

"(c)  The  term  'employment  agency'  means 
any  person  undertaking  with  or  without 
compensation  to  procure  employees  or  oppor- 
tunities to  work  for  an  employer;  but  shall 
not  include  any  State  or  municipality  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  religious, 
charitable,  fraternal,  social,  educational,  or 
rectarian  corporation  or  association,  if  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareliolder  or  individual. 

"(d)  The  term  'lab<jr  organization'  means 
any  organization,  having  fifty  or  more  mem- 
bers employed  by  any  employer  or  employers, 
which  exist  for  the  puropsc.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  collective  bargaining  or  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  labor 
disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of  em- 
ployment, terms  or  condlliuns  of  employ- 
ment, or  for  other  mutual  aid  or  protection 
in  connection  with  employment. 

"(C)  The  term  'commerce'  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States:  or  be- 
tween any  State.  Territory,  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof:  or  wif liln  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  Territory  or  possession;  or  between  prints 
in  the  same  Slate,  llie  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
or  any  Territory  or  po&secsion  but  thr(>ugh 
any  point  outside  thereof. 

"(f)  The  term  'affecting  commerce*  means 
in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

"(g)  The  term  'Commission'  mesns  the 
Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Employment 
Commission,  created  by  section  6  hereof. 

"EXEMPTION 

**Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employer  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
aliens  outside  the  continenUl  United  States, 
its  Territories  and  possessions. 

"UNLAWFUL  FMPLOYMFNT  PRACTICES  DEFINEO 

"Sec  S.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

"  ( 1 )  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  his  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment, because  of  such  individual's  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry; 

"(2)  to  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruitment 
of  individuals  for  employment  any  employ- 
ment agency,  placement  service,  training 
school  or  center,  labor  organization,  or  any 
other  source  which  discriminates  against 
such  individuals  because  of  their  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  properly  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment, or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 


"(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  orgahization — 

"(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  er  any  employer  t>ecause  of 
the  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry  .of  any  individual; 

"(2)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  to  discharge, 
expel,  or  otlierwlse  discriminate  against  any 
person,  because  be  has  opposed  any  unlawful 
employment  practice  or  has  filed  a  charge, 
testified,  participated,  or  assisted  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act. 

"the  EQUALrrY  or  opportunity   in   employ- 
ment COMMISSION 

"Sec.  6  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Equality  of  Op- 
portunity in  Employm3nt  Commission,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  original  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  t;rm  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  but  their 
8ucce£sors  shall  be  .appointed  for  terms  of 
seven  years  each,  except  that  any  individual 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  notice  and  hearing  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mlbsion  and  three  members  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  qviurum. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noted. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  concerning  the  cases  it  has 
he.ird;  the  decisions  It  has  rendered:  the 
nam3s.  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  Individuals 
in  its  employ  and  the  moneys  it  has  dis- 
burssd;  and  shall  make  such  further  reports 
on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating 
discrimination  and  such  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  as  may  appear  desir- 
able. 

'■(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year. 

"(f(  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  at  any  other  place  and  may  establish 
such  regioiial  offices  as  it  deems  necessary. 
The  Commission  may.  by  one  or  more  of  its 
members  or  by  such  agents  as  it  may 
designate,  conduct  any  investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing  necessary  to  its  func- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  agent,  other  than  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  designated  to  conduct  a  pro- 
ceeding or  a  hearing  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  Judicial  circuit,  as  defined  in  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  chapter  3.  section  41 
within  which  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  occurred. 

"(g)   The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

"  ( 1 )  to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
Civil  Service  Act.  rules,  and  regulations,  such 
officers,  agents,  and  employees,  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  assist  It  in  the  performance  of 
Its  functions,  and  to  fix  their  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended;  attorneys  appointed  un- 
der this  section  may,  at  the  direction  of  the 


Commission,  appear  for  and   represent  the 
Commission  in  any  case  in  court: 

"(2)  to  cooperate  with  and  utilize  re- 
gional. State,  local,  and  other  agencies; 

"(3)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
Act  or  any  order  Issued  thereunder; 

"(4)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  effectuat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  assist  in 
such  effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other 
remedial  action; 

"(5)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as 
are  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  this  Act  and  to  make  the 
results  of  such  studies  available  to  inter- 
ested governmental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies;  and 

"(6)  to  create  such  local.  State,  or  regional 
advisory  and  conciliation  councils  as  in  its 
Judgment  will  aid  in  effectuating  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  and  the  Commission  may 
empower  them  to  study  the  problem  or  spe- 
cific instances  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
mint  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry  and  to  foster 
througli  community  effort  or  otherwise  good 
will,  cooperation,  and  conciliation  among  the 
gioups  and  elements  of  the  population,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
for  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  general  and  in  specific  Instances. 
Such  advisory  and  conciliation  councils  shall 
be  composed  of  representative  citizens  resi- 
dent of  the  area  for  which  they  are  appointed, 
who  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
shall  receive  transportation  and  F>er  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  ( 5  U.S.C.  73b-2 ) , 
for  persons  serving  without  compensation: 
and  the  Commission  may  make  provision  for 
technical  and  clerical  assistance  to  such 
councils  and  for  the  expenses  of  such  assist- 
ance. The  Commission  may,  to  the  extent 
it  deems  it  necessary,  provide  by  reRuh'.tion 
for  exemption  of  such  persons  frcm  the  op- 
eration of  title  J  8.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 281,  2£3.  284.  and  424.  Such  regulation 
may  be  issued  without  prior  notice  and  hear- 
ing. 

"prevention  of  unlawful  employment 
practices 

"Sec  7.  (a)  The  Commission  is  empow- 
ered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  as  set  forth  in  section  5. 
This  power  shall  be  exclusive  and  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  other  means  of  adjustment 
or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be  estab- 
lished by  agreement,  code,  law,  or  otherwise: 
Provided,  That  an  agreement  between  or 
among  an  employer  or  employers  and  a  labor 
organization  or  labor  organizations  pertain- 
ing to  discrimination  in  employment  shall  be 
enforcible  In  accordance  with  applicable  law, 
but  nothing  contained  therein  shall  be  con- 
strued or  permitted  to  foreclose  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  practice  or  occurrence  granted 
the  Commission  by  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  Commission  is  empowered  by 
agreement  with  any  agency  of  any  State, 
Territory,  possession  or  local  goveriunent.  to 
cede,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed,  to  such  agency  jurisdiction 
over  any  cases  or  class  of  cases,  if  such 
agency.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
has  effective  power  to  eliminate  and  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  in  such  cases. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  sworn  written  charge  has 
been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  class  of  cases, 
if  such  agency,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  any  person  subject  to  the  Act 
has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  investigate 
such  charge  and  if  it  shall  determine  after 
such  preliminary  investigation  that  probable 
cause  exists  for  crediting  such  written  charr^e, 
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It  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
caniennce,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  falls  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  such  unlawful  practice  and  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance  with  this  Act, 
or  In  advance  thereof  If  circumstances  war- 
rant, the  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  any  per- 
son charged  with  the  commission  of  an  un- 
unlawful  employement  practice  (herein- 
after called  the  'respondent')  a  complaint 
stating  the  charges  In  that  respect,  together 
with  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  des- 
ignated agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed, 
not  less  than  ten  days  after  the  service  of 
such  complaint.  No  complaint  shall  issue 
based  upon  any  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurring  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof  upon 
the  respondent,  unless  the  person  aggrieved 
thereby  was  prevented  from  filing  such 
charge  by  reason  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  which  event  the  period  of  military 
service  shall  not  be  Incluc'ed  in  computing 
the  one-year  period. 

"(d)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint 
and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  in  person  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to  present 
evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses. 

"(e)  The  Commission  or  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  complaint,  and  the  respondent 
shall  have  like  power  to  amend  Its  answer. 

"(f)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

"(g)  The  member  of  the  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a 
hearing  thereon  or  in  a  trial  thereof. 

"(h)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  l>e- 
fore  a  membei  or  designated  agent  of  the 
Commission,  such  member  or  agent  shall 
transfer  the  entire  record  thereof  to  the 
Commission,  together  with  -his  recom- 
mended decision  and  copies  thereof  shall  be 
served  upon  the  parties.  The  Commission, 
or  a  panel  of  three  qualified  members  desig- 
nated by  It  to  sit  and  act  as  the  Commis- 
sion In  such  case,  shall  afford  the  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  such  record  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  specified  upon  reason- 
able notice.  In  Its  discretion,  the  Commis- 
sion upon  notice  may  take  further  testi- 
mony. 

"(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
emplojrment  practice  on  mutually  satisfac- 
tory terms. 

"(J)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  including  all  the  testimony  taken, 
-the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  respond- 
ent engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  on  such  person  and  other  parties 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  take  such  affirmative  action, 
including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees, with  or  without  back  pay  (payable 
by  the  employer,  employment  agency,  or 
labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  re- 
sponsible for  the  discrimination),  as  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable 
with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  person  or 
persons  discriminated  against  shall  operate 
to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable. 
Such  order  may  further  require  such  re- 
spondent to  make  reports  from  time  to  time 
showing  the  extant  to  which  it  has  complied 


with  the  order.  If  the  Commission  shall 
find  that  the  respondent  has  not  engaged  In 
any  unlawful  employment  practice,  the 
Commission  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 
such  person  and  other  parties  an  order  dis- 
missing the  complaint. 

"(k)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  In  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  court,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  case  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  approved  by  the  Commission,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or 
order  made  or  issued  by  it. 

"(1)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards  and  limitations 
of  sections  5,  6,  7.  8,  and  11  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procediu-e  Act. 

"JUDICIAL    BEVIEW 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  or,  if  the  court  of  appeals 
to  which  application  might  be  made 
Is  In  vacation,  any  district  coiu-t  within  any 
circuit  or  district,  respectively,  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  in  question 
occurred,  or  wherein  the  respondent  resides 
or  transacts  business,  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  order  and  for  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  and  shall  certify 
and  file  in  the  court  to  which  petition  is 
made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the 
proceeding.  Including  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  upon  which  such  order  was  en- 
tsred  and  the  findings  and  the  order  of  the 
Commission.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court 
shall  conduct  further  proceedings  in  con- 
formity with  the  standards,  procedures,  and 
Ilmitalions  established  by  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"(b)  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 
respondent  and  thereupon  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper 
and  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings, 
testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  ks  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

'•(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  CommlEiion.  its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

"(d)  The  findings  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(e)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence In  the  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  agent,  the  coiu^  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  and 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  transcript. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  modify  tU 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  which  findings  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and  its 
reconamendatlons.  If  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  its  original  order. 


"(g)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  if  application  waa 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  In  tlUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  1254. 

"(h)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  or- 
der of  the  Commission  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  in  any  United  States  court  of 
appeals  of  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  emplojmfient  practice  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court  • 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  file  In  the  court 
a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the  pro- 
ceeding certified  by  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered 
and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
an  application  by  the  Commission  under 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f). 
and  shall  have  the  same  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  to  the  Commission  such  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems 
Just  and  proper,  and  in  like  manner  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying, 
and  enforcing  as  so  modlHed.  or  setting  aside 
In  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mlsAlon. 

"(i)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  ag- 
grieved the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  In  conformity  with  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  es- 
tablished by  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

"(J)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  order. 

"(k)  When  granting  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making 
and  entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying, 
and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
In  whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
March  23.  1932  (U.S.C.  title  29,  sees.  101. 
115). 

"(l)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  heard  expeditiously. 

"iNVESTIGATOaT  POWEM 
"Sec.  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  in- 
vestigations, proceedings,  or  hearings  which 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  of  such 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place 
In  the  Act.  the  Commission,  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  shall  have  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  evidence  relating  to  any  Investigation, 
proceeding,  or  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, Its  member,  or  agent  conducting  such 
Investlgntlon.    proceeding,    or    hearing. 

"(b)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired, from  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing. 

"(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  under 
thU  Act.  any  district  cotirt  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  which  the  investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing  Is  carried  on  or  within 
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the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  gtillty 
of  contunuicy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Commission  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, its  member,  or  agent,  there  to  pro- 
duce evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give 
testimony  relating  to  the  investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  or  other  evidence  In  obedience 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture; but  no  individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such  in- 
dividual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
perjury  commltteed  In  so  testifying.  The 
immunity  herein  provided  shall  extend  only 
to  natural  persons  so  compelled  to  testify. 

'(e)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  agent  designated  by  the  Commission 
for  such  purposes,  may  adimlnlstcr  oatlis, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

••(f)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  proc- 
ess and  papers  of  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
bet,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be  served  either 
pei-sonally  or  by  registered  mall  or  by  tele- 
graph or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the 
principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  required  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  by  the  Individual  so  serving  the  same 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service 
shtdl  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return 
pofit -office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  there- 
for when  re«?lstered  and  mailed  or  tele- 
grf  phed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service 
of  the  same.  Witnesses  summoned  before 
thn  Conunlsslon.  Its  member,  agent,  or 
agtrncy.  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses  whose 
dei>osltlons  are  taken  and  the  persons  taking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In  the 
coi  rts  of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which 
application  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  d'strict 
whorein  the  defendant  or  other  person  re- 
quired to  be  served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

••'h)  The  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  when  directed  by 
the  President,  shall  furnish  the  Commission, 
upon  its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and 
information  in  their  poesession  relating  to 
any  matter  before  the  Commission. 

"SNrORCKMENT     OF     OROCXS     DIIECTED    TO    COV- 
ESKMCNT   AGENCIES    AND   CONTaACTO!tS 

"SBC.  10.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  tiike  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  <  1 ) 
to  conform  fair  employment  practices  with- 
in the  Federal  establishment  with  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Act.  and  (2)  to  provide  that 
any  Federal  employee  aggrieved  by  any 
employment  pr.ictice  of  his  employer  must 
exhaust  the  administrative  remedies  pre- 
scribed by  Executive  order  or  regulations 
governing  fair  employment  practices  within 
the  Federal  establishment  prior  to  seeking 
relief  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
provision  of  section  8  shall  not  apply  with 
rerpect  to  an  order  of  the  Commission  under 
section  7  directed  to  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
Territory  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof.  The  Commission  may  re- 
quest the  President  to  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  obtain  compliance 
with  such  orders. 


"(b)  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  prevent  the  committing  or 
continuing  of  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  as  herein  defined  by  any  person 
who  makes  a  contract  with  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  (ex- 
cluding any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  or  of  any  Territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  which  contract  re- 
quires the  employment  of  at  least  fifty 
individuals.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commission  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  hereinbefore 
provided. 

"NO-rlCES   TO    BE    POSTED 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  employer,  employment 
agency,  and  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  con- 
spicuous places  upon  its  premises  where 
notices  to  employees,  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  members  are  customarily  posted 
a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the 
Commission  setting  forth  excerpts  of  this  Act 
and  such  other  relevant  information  which 
the  Commission  deems  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section 
shall  t>e  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
•  100  or  more  than  $500  for  each  sepcu-ate 
offense. 

"VETEaANS"    PREFERENC* 

"Sec.  12  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal.  State,  Territorial,  or  local  law  creat- 
ing special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 

"rules  and  regulations 

"8ec.  13.  (a'  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  Issue,  amend, 
or  rescind  suitable  regulations  to  carry  ou^ 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  standards  and  limitations  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  after  the  issuance  of 
any  such  regulation  of  any  amendment  or 
recisslon  thereof,  there  is  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress  stating  In  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress disapproves  such  regulation,  amend- 
ment, or  recisslon,  such  disapproved  regu- 
lation, amendment,  or  recisslon  shall  not  be 
effective  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  such 
concurrent  resolution. 

"rORCIBLT  resisting  the  CO:»rMISSION  OR  ITS 
REITIESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  section  111, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

"SEPARABILITT    CLAUSE 

"Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"ErrECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  16.  ThU  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  enactment,  except  that  sub- 
sections 7  (c)  to  (1).  Inclusive,  and  section  8 
shall  become  effective  six  months  alter 
enactment." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  1999  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR  HUMPHBET 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  President 
Truman  wrote  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress.  January  5.  1949: 

"We  in  the  United  States  believe  that  all 
men  are  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity. 
Racial,  religious,  and  other  invidious  forms 
of  discrimination  deprive  the  Individual  of 
an  equal  chance  to  develop  and  utilize  his 


talents  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his 
efforts. 

"Once  more  I  repeat  my  request  that  the 
Congress  enact  fair  employment  practice  leg- 
islation prohibiting  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  The  legislation  should  cre- 
ate a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
with  authority  to  prevent  discrimination  by 
employers  and  lal>or  unions,  trade  and  pro- 
fessions associations,  and  Government  agen- 
cies and  employment  bureaus.  The  degree 
of  effectiveness  which  the  wartime  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  t:k>mmittee  attained 
shows  that  it  Is  possible  to  equalize  Job  op- 
portunity by  Government  action  and  thus 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  prejudice  in 
employment." 

What  has  been  done  since  by  Congress  to 
set  up  an  effective  Federal  FEPC  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  employment?  We  know 
that  FEPC  bills  have  been  before  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  since  1944.  Committees 
have  reported  FEPC  bills  favorably  in  at 
least  six  Congresses. 

Yet  no  FEPC  bill  has  ever  be^p  allowed 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate 
and  vote.  In  1946  the  vote  to  break  the 
filibuster  and  take  up  an  FEFC  bill  was  48 
to  36:  In  1950  the  votes  were  52  to  32  and 
55  to  33  for  taking  up  FEPC.  Yet  the  fill- 
busterers  blocked  the  majority  will  because 
rule  22  required  a  two-thirds  vote  to  break  a 
fiillbuster. 

In  the  House,  no  FEPC  bill  has  ever  been 
approved  by  the  Rules  Committee  for  floor 
debate  and  vote. 

Yet  the  problem  continues.  There  is  pres- 
ently no  effective  Federal  protection  from 
diEcriminatlon  for  workers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Government 
Contracts  supposedly  grants  such  protection 
to  workers  employed  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

But.  in  spite  of  its  publicity  releases  and 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  extoll- 
ing its  work,  the  fact  remains  that  in  Its 
5  years  of  operation,  the  committee  has  never 
canceled  or  denied  a  contract  for  failure  of 
the  contracting  firm  to  live  up  to  Its  con- 
tractural  obligation  not  to  discriminate. 

The  situation  urgently  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  administrative  agency  to  re- 
ceive and  Investigate  complaints,  attempt 
to  eliminate  discrimination  by  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion,  and,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, to  hold  hearings  and  Issue  cease 
and  desist  orders.  Such  orders  would  be 
reviewable  and  enforceable  in  the  courts. 

The  bill  I  introduce  is  Identical  to  S.  506 
Which  I  offered  In  the  85th  Congress. 

To  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S.  2000.  A  bill  outlawing  the  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  for  voting  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  national  officers. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  UTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal  Anti-Poll- 
Tax  Act.' 

"Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'poll  tax'  shall  be  construed 
to  include  specifically,  but  not  by  way  of 
limitation,  any  tax,  however  designated, 
which  Is.  or  at  any  time  was.  Imposed,  In- 
creased, accelerated,  or  otherwise  unfavor- 
ably modified,  as  a  direct  or  Indirect  pre- 
requisite to  or  consequence  of  voting  In  a 
national  election. 

"(b)  The  term  'voting  In  a  national  elec- 
tion' shall  mean  voting  or  registering  to  vote 
in  any  primary  or  other  election  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  or  elector  or  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  United 
States  Senator  or  for  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, whether  or  not  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
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state  or  any  governmental  subdivision  there- 
of or  therein,  to  levy,  collect,  or  require  the 
payment  of  any  poll  tax,  or  otherwise  Inter- 
fere with  any  person's  rotlng  In  any  national 
election  by  reason  c*  such  person's  failure  or 
1  refusal  to  pay  or  assume  the  obligation  of 

I  payment  of  any  poll  tax.    Any  such  action  by 

t  any  such  person  shall  be  deemed  an  Interfer- 

?  ence  with  the  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 

;  tions,  an  abridgment  of  the  right  and  privi- 

lege of  cltleena  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
I  for  such  officers,  and  an  obstruction  of  the 

operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
"Sxc.  4.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  violation  or 
,  f  threatened  violation  of  this  Act,  either  the 
United  States,  or  any  person  aggrieved  or 
Ifkely  to  be  aggrieved  by  such  violation  or 
threatened  violation,  may  apply  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  violation  or 
threatened  violation,  or  for  an  order  com- 
pelling compliance  with  this  Act.  Upon 
proof  of  such  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, the  court  shall  Issue,  without  bond, 
such  restraining  order,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent Injunction,  writ  of  mandamu.<<,  or  other 
order  or  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to  in- 
sure prompt  and  effective  compliance  with 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  ac- 
tions brought  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Any  such  action  may  be  insti- 
tuted In  any  Judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  resides  or  Is  violating  or  threaten- 
ing to  violate  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  any  appeal  to  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  and  any  review 
tliereof  by  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  heard 
expeditiously  and  shall,  where  practicable,  be 
determined  before  the  next  national  election 
In  connection  with  which  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  this  Act  Is  alleged. 

"Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circvun- 
stances  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circxun- 
stances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  2000  is  as  follows: 

Statea<ent  by  Sxnatok  Humphrzt 

The  bill  I  now  Introduce  would  outlaw 
once  and  for  all  the  poll  tax  In  national 
~~  -  elections.  In  decreeing  that  no  State  shall 
exact  a  price  of  admission  to  the  Federal 
▼oting  booth.  It  advances  the  United  States 
a  long  step  forward  on  the  road  to  universal 
suffrage. 

To  eliminate  this  obstacle  In  voting,  this 
bill  declares  It  unlawful  "to  levy,  collect,  or 
require  the  payment  of,  any  poll  tax"  as  a 
condition  of  voting  In  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President,  Vice  President,  Sena- 
tor, or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bill  empowers  Federal  district 
courts  to  enjoin  or  otherwise  prevent  viola- 
tions of  the  act  and  authorize  the  aggrieved 
voter  or  the  Federal  Government  to  bring 
civil  suit  for  relief,  should  a  violation  take 
place. 

Poll  tax  laws  were  enacted  following  the 
period  of  Reconstruction.  There  are  his- 
torical reasons  for  these  laws,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  fully  appreciate  Uiem.  The  North 
must  never  forget  and  never  ignore  Its  shore 
of  the  blame  for  the  serious  injury  done  the 
South  In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War. 
All  the  poll  tax  laws  now  In  effect  were 
enacted  between  1890  and  1003.  That  sorry 
era  In  our  national  history  explains  to  a 
large  extent  the  reason  for  the  lingering 
prejudices  which  still  continue  to  exist  In 
many  sections  below  the  Mason-Dlxon  line. 

Whatever  historical  reasons  there  may  be 
for  the  poll  tax,  however,  there  can  be  no 
lustlflcatlon  for  this  undemocratic  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  franchise.  The  purpose  of 
the  poll  tax  was  to  limit  the  electorate  and 


that  It  has  done.  In  Virginia,  for  example, 
one  of  the  five  remaining  poll  tax  States, 
the  number  of  votes  cast  In  the  election  of 
1900.  the  last  election  before  the  enactment 
of  the  poll  tax  was  266.000.  The  number 
voting  In  Virginia  In  the  election  of  1902, 
the  next  election  after  the  tax  was  enacted, 
was  136.000.  The  poll  tax  evidently  caused  a 
reduction  in  the  electorate  of  49  percent. 
Another  State  which  Illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  the  poll  tax  was  successful  In  limit- 
ing the  electorate  was  Mlssl.'sippl.  which 
enacted  its  poll  tax  In  1890.  The  number  of 
votes  cast  In  the  election  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  was  117,000.  In  the  very 
next  election  the  number  voting  was  52,000, 
a  reduction  of  56  percent. 

The  poll  tax  continues  to  disenfranchise 
American  citizens  and  frustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  majority  representative  government. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  for  me  to  state  that  all 
who  have  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation  at 
heart  will  agree  that  the  poll  tax  must  be 
abolished.  The  legislative  debate  that  has 
taken  place  In  connection  with  this  Issue 
seems  more  directly  to  hinge  on  the  question 
of  how  the  poll  tax  Is  to  be  abolished.  Many 
advocate  a  constitutional  amendment  as  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  objective.  In  my 
honest  Judgment,  I  believe  that  an  anti- 
poll-tax  bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  would 
be  constitutional  without  an  amendment. 

There  are  many  who  say  that  the  poll  tax 
should  be  abolished  by  State  action  and  by 
State  action  alone.  They,  too.  condemn  the 
poll  tax  but  believe  the  most  effective  way  to 
rid  our  Nation  of  its  consequences  is  through 
local  action.  Local  action,  Mr.  President,  is, 
of  course,  always  preferable  but  we  ha\e 
waited  too  long.  These  laws  have  been  on 
the  books  In  most  cases  for  about  90  years. 
I'hcre  are  resistances  to  changing  the  poll  tax 
within  the  States  that  now  have  such  a  tax 
because  the  very  forces  controlling  the  In- 
strumentalities In  the  State  government 
which  have  tlie  power  to  abolish  the  tax  are 
the  very  ones  who  benefit  most  from  it.  It 
\r  expecting  a  great  deal  to  expect  a  genuine 
repeal  of  the  tax  by  those  whom  the  tax  has 
put  into  authority. 

President  Truman  In  his  message  on  dvU 
rights  In  1947  said,  "We  cannot  await  the 
growth  of  a  will  to  act  In  the  slowest  State 
or  the  most  backward  community.  Our  Na- 
tional Government  must  show  the  way."  The 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Congress.  I  pray 
that  the  Congress  will  live  up  to  Its  respon- 
slbilitles  and  accept  the  challenge.  The  bill 
I  offer  Is  Identical  to  S.  507  which  I  offered 
In  the  85th  Congress. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  2001.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
existing  civil-rights  statutes. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ar.sembled.  That  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  241,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*•  •  {  241.  Conspiracy  against  rights  of  citizens 

•*,'(%)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
InJljrre,  oppress,  threaten,  or  Intlmldpte  any 
inhabitant  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  Dis- 
trict in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
r  ght  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  becaufie  of  his  having  so  exercised  tlie 
B.\me;  or 

"  'If  two  or  more  persons  go  in  dirguse  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  nry  right  or  privi- 
lege so  seciired,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  tha 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"•(b)  If  any  person  Injures,  oppresses, 
threatens,  or  intimidates  any  Inhabitant  of 
any  State,  Territory,  or  District  In  the  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because  of  his 
having  so  exercised  the  same;  or 


•*  It  any  person  goes  in  dlrgulse  on  the 
highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  prlvl- 
legre  so  secured,  such  person  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  or  shall  be  flned 
not  more  than  910.000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both,  If  the  in- 
Jury  or  other  wrongful  conduct  herein  rhall 
cause  the  death  or  maiming  of  the  person 
so   Injured   or   wronged' 

"Sec.  2.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 242.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '{  242.   Deprivation  of   rights   under  color 
of  law      V 

"  'Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects,  or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  in- 
h.ibltant  of  any  State.  Terrtory,  or  District 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  different  punishments,  pains,  or  pen- 
alties, on  account  of  such  Inhabitant  being 
an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race, 
than  are  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of 
citizens,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  91,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both;  or  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 
910.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  t>oth.  If  the  deprivation,  different 
punishment,  or  other  wrongful  conduct 
herein  shall  cause  the  death  or  maiming  of 
the   person   so   Injured   or   wronged.' 

"Sec.  3.  Title   18.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  after  section  242  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
"-I242A.  Enumeration  of  rlghU.  privileges, 
and  Inununltles 

"'The  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
referred  to  In  section  242  ah  all  be  deemed 
to  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  the 
following: 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  right  to  be  Immune  from  exac- 
tions of  fines,  or  deprivations  of  property, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

"  '(2)  The  right  to  be  Inimune  from  pun- 
ishment for  crime  or  alleged  criminal  offenses 
except  after  a  fair  trial  and  upon  conviction 
and  sentence  pursuant  to  due  process  of 
law. 

"  '(3)  The  right  to  be  Immune  from  phj'sl- 
cal  violence  applied  to  exac  testimony  or  to 
compel  confession  of  crime  or  alleged 
oHences. 

"'(4)  The  right  to  be  free  of  Illegal  re- 
straint of  the  person. 

"•(5)  The  right  to  protection  of  person 
and  property  without  discrimination  by  rea- 
son of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

"'(6)  The  right  to  vote  as  protected  by 
Federal   law." 

"Sec.  4  (a)  Any  person  who  deprives  an 
Inhabitant  of  any  State  of  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  immunity  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  to  such  inhabitant,  or 
to  his  estate,  (or  damages  sustained  thereby 
and  for  Injuries.  Including  death,  suffered 
by  such  Inhabitant  In  the  courre  of,  or  as 
a  result  of.  the  commission  of  the  acts 
which   constitute   such   deprivation. 

"(b)  The  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities 
secured  or  pro.e. ted  by  the  Cunstiution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  Include  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  p  otected  under  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  all  other  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  United  States.  In  any  ac- 
tion brought  under  subsection  (a)  based 
upon  an  alleged  violation  of  any  provision 
of  title  18  or  of  any  other  crlmln.il  law  of 
the  United  States.  It  chall  not  be  necessary 
to  the  commencement  or  ra:  intenance  of 
such  action  that  any  person  against  whom 
such  action  Is  brought  has  been  convicted 
of   violating   such   provision. 

"(c)  The  district  courU  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
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exercise  such  Jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  whether  the  party  aggrieved  shall  have 
exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  provided  by  law  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  the  matter  In  con- 
troversy. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'district  courts  of  the 
United  States'  means  any  district  court  as 
constituted  by  chapter  5  of  title  TB  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  United  States 
court  of  any  Territory  or  other  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'SUte'  Includes  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remslnder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  2001  is  as  follows: 

Statement   by    Senator   HrupiniET 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  S  506  of  the  85th 
Congress.  The  need  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
Federal  ieglalatlon  protecting  the  rights  of 
Individuals  to  liberty,  security,  and  citizen- 
ship Is  very  clear.  ThU  can  be  achieved  by 
enacting  new  legislation  and  it  must  also 
be  achieved  by  strengthening  existing  civil 
rights  laws  One  such  law  to  be  strength- 
ened Is  a  criminal  conspiracy  statute  (18 
US.  Code  241)  which  has  been  used  to  pro- 
tect righu  secured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agiilnst  encroachment  by  private  Indi- 
viduals and  public  officers.  Section  1  of 
our  bill  u  designed  to  achieve  that  effect. 
It  does  so  by  extending  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  any  "Inhabitant" 
of  the  United  States,  not  Just  to  a  ••citizen" 
alone.  Our  courU  have  ruled  {Baldwin  v. 
Franks.  120  U.S.  678)  that  an  ahen  does  not 
come  within  the  protection  of  the  statute. 
In  deciding  that  case  the  court  stated: 

"It  m»y  l>e  by  this  construction  of  the 
statute  Kome  are  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  who  are  as  much  entitled  to 
it  as  thoae  who  are  Included:  but  that  Is  a 
defect,  if  it  exists,  which  can  be  cured  by 
Congress,  but  not  by  the  courts." 

The  amendment  which  this  bill  proposes 
would  bring  the  language  of  the  statute  Into 
conform  ty  with  other  supplemental  protec- 
tive sututes  (18  U.S.C.  242).  Under  the 
broader  statutes,  the  courts  have  held  that 
an  Inhabitant  Is  protected  from  Interference 
by  a  State  official  In  his  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  vote  In  a  congressional 
election  or  primary.  There  Is  more  than  the 
need  for  conformity  to  support  this  section, 
however  The  protection  of  Inhabitants  Is  a 
well-esUtblished  public  policy  of  our  country. 
We,  In  fact,  subscribed  to  that  policy  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  promote  respect 
for  the  c  bservance  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all. 

This  bin  would  make  a  further  change  In 
the  existing  statute  by  protecting  inhabi- 
tants not  only  when  their  Federal  rights  are 
lnfrlnge<l  upon  as  a  result  of  the  conspiracy 
but  also  where  the  infringement  Is  per- 
formed by  persons  acting  Individually. 
Whenever  a  person  enjoins,  oppresses, 
threatens,  or  intimidates  any  Inhabitant  of 
the  United  States  in  the  free  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of  his  rights  and  privileges,  that 
inhabitant  should  be  protected  by  our  laws. 

Otir  b;U  would  also  plug  gape  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  Insofar  as  civil  remedies  to  the  ag- 
grieved are  concerned.  The  present  statute 
(sec.  47,  title  8)  appears  to  provide  a  clvU 
remedy  whenever  a  citizen's  rights  are  in- 
terfered with  as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy. 
Even  this  remedy  Is  Inadequate,  as  demon- 
strated by  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
(Collins  T.  Uardyman,  June  4,  1951).  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  civil  remedy  should  be 
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provided  the  Injured  person,  either  where  he 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  or  the 
victim  of  individual  action  to  Interfere  with 
his  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  United  States.  Such  an  Individual, 
therefore,  should  have  the  right  to  sue  those 
found  guilty  cf  violating  the  law,  whether 
the  violators  are  public  offlcials  or  private 
citizens.  These  suits  should  be  brought  In 
the  Federal  courts  or  appropriate  State 
courts,  no  matter  what  the  sum  of  money 
Involved  In  the  controversy. 

One  other  question  has  been  raised  by 
the  courts  {Screws  v.  United  States  (325 
U.S.  91))  with  regard  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  which  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  should  enjoy.  The  courts 
have  held  (Pullen  v.  United  States  (164  F. 
(2d»  )  )  that  our  Etatutes  protect  Inhabitants 
only  against  being  deprived  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  "willfally."  The  proof  of 
a  general  "bad"  purpose  alone  may  not  be 
enough.  We  therefore  consider  It  eesential 
to  enumerate  In  some  detail  some  cf  the 
rights  to  be  protected  by  our  laws.  All  of 
these  rights  have  already  t>een  sustained 
by  the  courts  and  are  not  new.  The  rights 
we  desire  specifically  to  set  forth  follow: 

1.  The  right  to  be  immune  from  exaction 
of  fine  without  due  process  of  law  (Culp  v. 
V^iited  States  (131  F.   (2d)    93)). 

2.  The  right  to  be  immune  from  punish- 
ment for  a  crime  except  after  a  fair  trial 
and  confession  after  due  process  of  law 
[Scretcs  v.  United  States  (325  U.S.  91k 
Crews  v.  United  States  (160  F.  (2)  746); 
Moore  v.  Dcmpsey  (261  U.S.  88);  Mooney  v. 
Holohan   (294  U.S.   103)). 

3.  The  right  to  be  Unmune  from  physical 
violence  applied  to  compel  a  confession  of 
a  crime  or  to  exact  testimony  {Chambers 
V.  Florida  (309  U.S.  227);  United  States  v. 
Sutherland  (37  F.  Supp  344)). 

4.  The  right  to  be  free  of  Illegal  restraint 
such  as  being  detained  by  a  sheriff  without 
Jurisdiction  {Catlette  v.  United  States  (132 
F.  (2d)  902);  United  States  v.  Trierwieller 
(62  F.  Supp.  4)). 

6.  The  right  to  protect  the  person  and 
property  without  discrimination  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  {Catlette 
v.  L'nifcd  States;  Yick-Wo  v.  Hopkins  (118 
U.S.  35)). 

6.  The  right  to  vote  as  protected  by  Fed- 
erpl  laws  {United  States  v.  Classic  (313  U.S. 
299);  United  States  v.  Saylor  (322  U.S.  385); 
Smith  v.  Allwright  (321  U.S.  649)). 

5.  2002.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  laws 
relating  to  convict  labor,  peonage,  slavery, 
and  Involuntary  servitude. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1581  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Whoever  holds  or  returns  any  person 
to  a  condition  of  peonage,  or  arrests  any 
person  with  the  intent  of  placing  him  in 
or  returning  him  to  a  condition  of  peonage, 
or  attempts  to  hold,  return,  or  arrest  any 
person  with  such  Intent,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  95,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

"Sec.    2.    Section  1583    of    such    title    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  'S  1583.  Enticement  Into  slavery. 

"  'Whoever  holds  or  kidnaps  or  carries  away 
any  other  person,  or  attempts  to  hold,  kid- 
nap, or  carry  away  any  other  person,  with 
the  intent  that  such  other  person  be  held  In 
or  sold  into  involuntary  servitude,  or  held 
as  a  slave;  or 

"  'Whoever  entices,  persuades,  or  Induces, 
or  attempts  to  entice,  persuade,  or  Induce, 
any  other  person  to  go  on  board  any  vessel 
or  other  means  of  transjxjrtatlon  or  to  any 
other  place  within  or  beyond  the  United 
States  with  the  intent  that  he  be  made  a 
slave  or  held  In  involuntary  servitude,  shall 
be  flned  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.' 


"Sec.    3.  Section     1584    of    such    title    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
" '{  1584.  Sale   Into   Involuntary  servitude 

•"'Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  holds 
to  Involuntary  servitude,  or  sells  Into  any 
condition  of  Involuntary  servitude,  any  other 
person  for  any  term,  or  brings  within  the 
United  States  any  person  so  held,  or  at- 
tempts to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  acts, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  95.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.' " 

The  statement  accompanying  Senate 
bill  2002  is  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Humphret 

The  bill  I  send  to  the  desk  Is  Identical  to 
S.  509  of  the  85th  Congress.  I  earnestly  hope 
th.^t  this  measure  will  achieve  the  merited 
attention  which  it  has  been  denied  in  the 
pa.';t. 

1  have  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  refxirts  complaints  of  peonage 
and  Involuntary  servitude,  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  as  follows:  1950,  43:  1951,  36;  1952.  40; 
1953,  57;  1954,  68;  1955,  72;  1956  and  1957, 
Etatlstics  not  available;  1958,  62:  and  for  the 
10  months  ending  April  30,  1959,  42  com- 
plaints were  reported. 

Peonage,  of  course  is  a  form  of  involuntary 
servitude  rising  out  of  a  payment  of  a  debt. 
It  is  essential  that  our  laws  be  strengthened 
so  that  this  form  of  Involuntary  servitude 
will  be  eliminated  once  and  for  all  from  our 
society.  This  Is  certainly  the  Intent  of  the 
13th  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

Our  existing  laws  (sees.  1581.  1583,  and 
1584  of  title  17,  UB.C.)  declare  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  a  crime:  holding  or  returning 
persons  to  conditions  of  peonage;  arresting 
persons  with  the  Intent  of  pressing  them  or 
retiu-ning  them  to  conditions  of  peonage; 
kidnaping,  arresting,  or  carrying  away  per- 
sons with  the  intent  that  they  be  sold  Into 
Involuntary  servitude  or  held  as  slaves;  en- 
ticing, persuading,  or  inducing  persons  to  go 
on  board  vessels  with  the  intent  that  they  be 
made  or  held  as  slaves;  and  knowingly  and 
willfuny  holding  persons  to  involuntary 
servitude  or  selling  a  person  Into  any  condi- 
tion of  Involuntary  servitude. 

There  are  two  basic  changes  which  must 
be  made  to  strengthen  these  laws.  First  It 
Is  essential  to  make  clear  that  to  hold  an 
Inelividual  In  Involuntary  servitude  Is  pun- 
ishable, secondly,  it  Is  Important  that  not 
only  the  acts  described  above  to  be  consid- 
ered criminal,  but  an  attempt  to  commit  the 
acts  be  In  Itself  criminal.  Every  human 
being  must  have  the  right  to  be  protected 
In  this  most  vital  area  of  his  personal  se- 
curity and  human  dignity. 

During  the  82d  Congress  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Labor-Management  Relations.  We  had 
brought  to  our  attention  specific  evidence  of 
peonage  which  our  staff  Investigated.  The 
staff  Informed  me  that  the  persons  reduced 
to  peonage  are  impoverished,  uneducated 
colored  men,  and  that  all  persons  having 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  siirroundlng 
the  peonage  are  for  one  reason  or  another 
extremely  reluctant  to  dlsctiss  it. 

The  system  apparently  calls  for  certain  law 
enforcement  officers  to  release  prisoners  to 
the  custeKly  of  employers  when  those  em- 
ployers pay  the  fine  or  post  the  bond  neces- 
sary. The  prisoners  remain  with  their  em- 
ployers until  the  fine  Is  repaid  through  pay- 
roll deductions.  When  the  bond  Is  posted, 
employment  continues  until  the  time  of 
trial.  If  the  accused  leaves  emplojmient  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  trial,  the  bond  is  with- 
eirawn  and  the  accused  is  again  put  in  Jail. 

This  Is  an  outrageous  state  of  affairs. 
There  is  evidence  of  conspiracy  with  police 
officials  which  the  Justice  Department  must 
investigate.  Our  laws  must  be  strengthened 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  our  enforce- 
msnt  officers  mtist  bs  reawakened  to  the  need 
for  firm  and  corious  activity.  ■       .j 
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a.  3003.  A  bill  to  secure,  protect,  and 
ttrengthen  the  civil  rights  accruing  to  In- 
dividuals under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
may  lie  at  the  desk  until  Thursday  of 
this  week  so  that  the  names  of  addi- 
tional Senators  who  may  wish  to  be  co- 
sponsors  may  be  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pair  Employment  Gains."  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib- 
ime  of  May  12,  1959.  The  article  relates 
to  employment  opportunities  for  Mexi- 
cans. Indians,  and  Negroes  of  American 
citizenship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fair  Employment  Gains 

There  Is  good  news  from  the  State  fair  em- 
ployment practices  commission.  Its  report 
for  1958.  just  released,  shows  an  Improving 
pattern  of  employment  for  workers  of  differ- 
ent racial,  religious,  and  nationality  back- 
grounds. Negroes,  Filipinos,  Mexicans,  and 
Indians  have  obtained  teaching  Jobs  during 
the  year  and  have  been  accepted  by  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  fellow  teachers. 

An  Increasing  number  of  responsible  posi- 
tions In  State  agencies  have  gone  to  Negroes 
and  other  nonwhltes.  Members  of  these 
groups  have  also  found  opportunities  In 
engineering,  research,  and  technical  fields. 

The  commission  slso  reports  that  It  found 
no  indication  of  discriminatory  layoffs  re- 
sulting from  the  1958  decline  In  employment. 
It  describes  Its  program  of  education  and 
enforcement  as  "reasonably  effective"  In 
many  areas  of  the  State. 

But  overcoming  the  fears  of  many  em- 
ployers remains  a  big  Job.  Here  the  success- 
ful experience  of  other  employers  In  Inte- 
grating woricers  Is  an  Important  selling  tool, 
one  which  the  commission  will  Increasingly 
-  use  In  19?9. 

The  FEPC  processed  65  complaints  last 
year,  and  satisfactorily  resolved  50  of  them. 
Only  one  case  has  gone  to  court  thus  far. 
We  gather  that  education  and  conciliation 
are  the  commission's  chief  instruments  and 
that  It  Is  employing  both  of  them  with  good 
effect. 

The  fewness  of  the  complaints  made  Is  per- 
haps one  measure  of  its  success.  In  a  quiet 
and  orderly  way^.  it  Is  making  solid  progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a<«k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "J'ive  Years  of  Desegre- 
Bntlon."  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  Sunday,  May 
17,  1959.  The  editorial  analyses  what 
has  happened  since  the  historic  1954  do- 
clsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Brown  acainst  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 

Thcrf  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wn3  ordcicd  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Five  Trarr  or  Drerorroation 

D.'^pendlng  upon  whether  you  are  awaiting 
renllcntlon  of  your  rights  as  a  cltlRen  or  being 
<afked  to  readjust  deeply  rooted  feelings  and 
-customs,  S  years  can  seem  either  a  centviry 
or  a  mere  moment.  Historians  may  well 
record  that  the  tumult  since  the  epochal 
Sxioreme  Court  opinion  In  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  5  years  ago  today  has  been  the 


necessary  and  Inevitable  companion  of 
change.  There  has  been  change.  It  has  not 
come  fast  enough  to  suit  some,  and  It  has 
come  far  too  fast  to  suit  others.  One  of  the 
tasks  of  equity  proceedings  In  the  courts 
over  the  school  desegregation  problem  Is  to 
bring  these  two  opposite  reactions  to  a  satis- 
factory common  meeting  point. 

On  the  record  the  accomplishment  In  these 
5  years  has  been  substantial.  Some  802  of 
the  2,909  blraclal  school  districts  In  the  17 
Southern  and  border  States  which  officially 
practiced  school  segregation  have  now  been 
nominally  desegregated.  The  remaining 
5,388  Echool  districts  in  these  States  are 
composed  entirely  of  either  white  or  negro 
students  at  the  present  time.. 

All  but  19  of  these  desegregated  districts 
are  In  what  are  technically  classified  as  bor- 
der areas — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland. 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  and  of 
course  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  there 
has  been  at  least  some  desegregation  In  four 
Southern  States — Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  now  Virginia.  Florida  Is  ex- 
pected to  Join  this  list  with  desegregation  In 
Miami  next  September.  The  hard  core  of 
resistance  thus  narrows  to  five  States — Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina.  In  some  of  these  States 
there  are  significant  movements  for  com- 
pliance. 

Statistics,  moreover,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  change  In  attitude  or  scope  of 
the  readjustments  that  are  taking  place.  Al- 
though In  some  areas  the  spirit  of  defiance 
continues  to  run  high.  In  many  others  emo- 
tions have  been  tempered  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  public  education  is  more  Important 
than  private  prejudice.  When  It  has  been 
made  clear  that  the  Issue  Is  between  some 
desegregation  and  no  public  schools  at  all, 
the  Impetus  for  compliance  has  been 
strengthened.  Compliance  in  many  areas 
has  required  more  an  affirmation  of  good 
faith  than  any  sweeping  alteration  of  the 
school  system. 

The  psychological  effect  elsewhere  in  the 
South  of  the  recent  action  In  Virginia  to 
facilitate  local  compliance  promises  to  be 
great.  The  wall  of  defiance  has  begun  to 
crumble.  Simultaneously  voices  of  modera- 
tion and  realism  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  heard  o^ain.  The  more  strident 
extremists  ,'\re  finding  fewer  disciples. 

Of  course  the  advance  of  desegregation 
has  not  been  accomplished  painlessly.  The 
ostensible  costs  In  terms  of  Inflamed  emo- 
tions and  disrespect  for  low  need  to  be 
measured  against  the  previous  losses  to  so- 
ciety In  unequal  opportunity.  Inadequate 
schools  and  a  tarnished  national  conscience. 
Nevertheless,  the  disruptions  can  by  no 
means  be  wished  away. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  costs  la  the  pa- 
thetic situation  In  Little  Rock — the  sordid 
pandering  to  prejudice  by  the  Governor, 
the  lamentable  necessity  to  send  In  Federal 
troops  to  prevent  interference  with  law,  the 
apotheoelalng  of  unreason,  the  lingering  re- 
■entm«nt«.  "Faubua"  seems  destined  to  be- 
come ft  common  noun  signifying  mean  ob- 
struction. In  the  fashion  of  "lynch"  and 
"boycott"  as  borrowed  from  the  cognomtnt 
of  thtlr  practitiunfrs. 

Thtr*  !•  ftlK)  tht  cost  of  blocked  oom> 
munlcatlonR  and  tmbttttred  relatlont  be- 
tween the  rncea  In  p«rt«  of  the  South.  Thtr* 
!•  the  cost  of  tht  new  txcusea  lent  to  spew- 
tri  of  old  hatreds,  of  the  appeals  to  vloltne* 
that  led  to  the  Iniensatt  echool  bombings  In 
Clinton  and  Nashville  and  tht  related 
church  bombing  In  Atlanta.  The  abusive 
Southern  Manifesto  and  the  frustrating  and 
distracting  flirtation  with  Interposition  and 
massive  resistance  also  must  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  bill. 

Perhaps  moet  coetly  of  all  Is  the  license 
seised  by  some  to  snipe  at  the  courts,  not 
merely  about  school  desegregation,  but 
about  other  decisions  which  displease  par- 


ticular groups.  This  movement  goes  far 
beyond  the  intelligent  criticism  which  the 
courts  ought  to  have  and  approaches  the  de- 
struction of  confidence  In  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. Among  the  more  recent  manlfeeta- 
tlons  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Am- 
erican Bar  Ascociation  politely  but  unmis- 
takably attacking  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  varioub  bills  In  Congress  to  override 
Court  decisions  and  limit  Court  Jurisdiction. 
The  full  effect  of  this  Frankenstelnlan  busi- 
ness hixs  not  yet  been  felt. 

Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  more  Irra- 
tional resistance  on  desegregation  seems  to 
have  stemmed  from  accidental  or  deliberate 
misunderstanding  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said.  Nowhere  is  the  word  integration 
to  be  found  In  the  original  Brown  v.  Boo'd 
of  Education  decision  of  1954  or  the  Imple- 
menting order  of  1955:  and  In  later  ancillary 
opinions  the  Court  was  careful  to  speak  of 
desegratlon. 

What  the  Court  called  for  was  the  admis- 
sion of  qualified  school  applicants  on  a 
racially  nondiscriminatory  basts  with  all  de- 
liberated speed.  It  acknowledged,  and  sub- 
sequently defined,  the  criteria  In  prescribing 
flexibility.  The  essential  requirement  was 
not  Immediate  and  simultaneous  desegrega- 
tion everywhere,  but  good  faith  compliance 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  courts  have  made  It 
plain  that  what  they  envisage  Is  not  arti- 
ficial mixing,  but  the  abolition  of  strictly 
racial  barriers  to  school  entry. 

Although  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
most  certainly  the  law  of  the  land,  their  wis- 
dom Is  of  course  not  sacred  or  eternal.  This 
newspaper  has  believed  from  the  beginning 
that  the  decisions  of  1954  and  1955  were 
both  constitutionally  sound  and  morally 
right.  But  It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on 
whether  the  Court  would  approach  the  ques- 
tion In  precisely  the  same  way  now  II  it  had 
to  decide  the  question  anew. 

Certamly  the  principle  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  under  the  14th  Amendment  as 
applied  to  contemporary  life  would  be  the 
same.  In  a  series  of  previous  decisions  go- 
ing back  Into  the  1930'b,  the  Court  had  be- 
gun to  reexamine  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine  of  1896  and  had  led  students  to  ex- 
pect reversal  of  Pleaxy  v.  Ferguson.  The 
unanimous  opinion  attested  the  depth  of  the 
Court's  conviction.  But  would  the  Supreme 
Court  again  employ  the  device  of  the  Dis- 
trict courts  to  Interpret  and  enforce  the  de- 
cision In  various  localities?  Would  It  have 
chosen  a  different  technique  If  It  had  an- 
ticipated so  little  help  from  the  executive 
branch  at  the  beginning? 

The  use  of  district  courts  to  supiervlse  de- 
segregation has  had  the  advantage  of  In- 
corporating flexibility  and  fan\^larlty  with 
local  conditions.  It  has  proved  reasonably 
satisfactory  In  operation.  But  It  alro  has 
brought  some  discomfllture  to  the  cotirts. 
Ordinarily  It  Is  a  mlstakt  to  convert  tb« 
courts  Into  policemen. 

Undoubtedly  the  course  of  deseRregatlon 
could  have  been  smoothed  If  there  had  been 
a  procedure  whereby  tht  Department  nf 
Jukllce  had  bi*Mi  associated  as  a  friend  nf 
the  court  for  the  pur|)o«e  of  advising  on 
priorities  In  tstabllihtng  a  tlmetublt.  To 
•orot  dtgret  tht  courts  have  followed  a  prac* 
tice  of  ordering  full  compliance  flrtt  In  t))t 
artaa  whtrt  tht  problem  la  tht  eosttat,  btit 
unwarranted  ftan  might  havt  been  quelled 
If  this  had  been  an  announced  recommen- 
dation. Under  the  equity  concept  Justice 
need  not  mean  Uie  Identical  courat  In  dll- 
ftring  circumstances. 

Above  and  beyond  thin,  of  course,  there 
Is  the  question  of  presidential  leadership. 
A  President  who  does  not  agree  with  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  cannot  be  expected  to 
endorse  It.  But  Executive  responsibility  on 
Issues  of  great  moral  principle  and  social 
consequence  is  scarcely  satisfied  by  saying 
that  court  decisions  are  the  law.    An  alDrma- 
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tlve  pronouncement  by  the  President,  virglng 
compliance  by  good  citizens  not  merely  be- 
cause the  decision  Is  the  law,  but  equally  Im- 
portant because  It  Is  right,  would  doubtless 
have  had  considerable  impact  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  it  still  would. 

An  interesting  commentary  on  the  broader 
meaning  of  the  school  desegregation  decision 
comes  from  an  Asian  teacher.  Pressed  by 
querulotis  students  under  heavy  criticism  to 
explain  ^he  ugly  events  of  Little  Rock,  the 
professor  replied:  "Look,  don't  you  under- 
stand? The  explanation  of  the  Little  Rock 
Incident  la  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  eliminate  discrimination." 
The  satisfaction  Justifiably  recorded  today 
ought  to  be  stimulus,  not  for  resting  on  the 
status  quo.  but  for  renewing  the  effort  of 
patience,  tolerance,  and  determination  to 
bring  American  practices  even  more  abreast 
of  American  Ideals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  paiticular  editorial,  in  my  mind,  is 
one  of  the  most  reasoned  and  reasonable 
presentiitions  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
emotional  issues  which  has  confronted 
the  American  community.  The  writer 
of  the  txlltorial  !•;  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended not  only  for  a  splendid  review  of 
the  5  yoars  of  effort  in  the  field  of  de- 
segregation as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  but  he  is  also  to 
be  commended  for  the  insight  into  the 
problems  involved  in  this  great  social 
adjustment.  We  are  mindful  of  those 
problems. 

My  plea  to  tlie  American  community 
is  not  only  that  we  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  one  another,  but  that  we  move 
ahead — yes,  move  ahead  with  deliberate 
speed,  but  that  we  move  ahead  con- 
sistently— so  that  each  year  we  will  be 
able  to  lx>k  back  and  review  our  accom- 
plishments as  a  record  of  achievement, 
not  as  a  record  of  frustration,  regret, 
defeat,  and  hopelessness. 

I  really  believe  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. I  want  to  be  one  who  helps  in 
that  progress — sanely,  sensibly,  respon- 
sibly, and  consistently — and.  I  might 
add.  courageously,  because  I  think  it 
will  take  all  those  attributes  if  we  are  to 
move  ahead  at  all  and  make  the  great 
gains  to  which  the  coimtry  is  entitled  to 
expect  of  us. 


NATIONAL  MODEL  AVIATION  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning July  27,  19S9,  and  ending  August  2, 
1959.  as  Model  AviaUon  Week."  The 
.iolnt  resolution  Is  introduced  on  behalf 
of  rayseU  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KvcmilI.  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Calif  omla  I  Mr.  ENOLg), 
and  my  oolleague.  the  Junior  Senator 
fiomJ4ew  York  (Mr.  Keating  1. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  direct  na- 
tioiuil  attention  to  an  activity  which  is 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans,  is  en- 
dowed by  the  U.S.  Navy,  is  supported  by 
the  Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics,  and 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  recruitment  by 
many  American  industiies.  Model  evia- 
tion  has  served,  continues  to  serve,  and 
will  serve  four  very  important  phases  of 
this  country's  social  and  business  pat- 
terns. 

I  can  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
next  great  national  display  of  model  air- 


craft work  being  done  in  the  United 
States  will  take  place  in  California. 
Hence,  I  am  very  much  honored  that  the 
California  Senators  have  seen  fit  to  join 
with  me  in  the  introduction  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

First.  Although  primarily  regarded  as 
a  hobby-sport,  model  aviation  has  served 
this  country  as  an  important  bridge  be- 
tween the  learning  of  youth  and  the 
effectiveness  of  technical,  adult  think- 
ing. It  has  in  fact,  stimulated  count- 
less youth  to  look  toward  American  in- 
du.stry,  and  aviation  in  particular,  to 
provide  the  incentive  for  their  futures. 

The  Wright  Brothers  first  began  to 
dream  and  think  in  terms  of  man's  use 
of  the  atmosphere  as  a  means  of  travel 
through  their  avid,  enthusiastic  and,  at 
that  time,  highly  singular  interest  in 
model  making.  From  those  years  to 
now,  tlie  list  of  men  who  spent  the 
leisure  hours  of  their  youth  building, 
constructing,  and  operating  model  air- 
plane equipment,  and  then  became  so 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  to  the  ways  of 
scientific  thinking  that  they  have  ac- 
tively and  energetically  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations which  benefit  this  country's 
technical  progress,  is  long  and  impres- 
sive. 

The  Messrs.  Stanley  Hiller.  Jr..  HiUer 
Aircraft  Corp.;  Roy  E.  Marquardt,  Mar- 
quardt  Ram- Jet  Co. :  Leo  A.  Weiss.  Avien, 
Inc.;  Herbert  K.  Weiss,  chief  of  weap- 
ons system  analysis  at  Northrop; 
Frank  Piasecki.  Piasecki  Aircraft  Corp.; 
O.  E.  "Pat"  Tibbs,  chief  of  flight  tests, 
Glenn  L.  Martin;  Edward  C.  Wells,  Boe- 
ing Aircraft;  Andrew  A.  Kucher,  direc- 
tor of  research  and  engineering.  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  the  late  Glenn  L.  Martin, 
Glenn  L.  Martin;  Donald  M.  Douglas. 
Sr..  Douglas  Aircraft — all  were  initiated 
to  their  distinguished  adult  careers 
through  their  love  and  interest  in  model 
aviation.  These  men  are  but  a  few,  yet 
they  represent  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  today  are  seated  before 
drafting  boards,  adjusting  the  mecha- 
nism of  delicate  instruments,  or  are  con- 
ducting man's  painstaking  research  Into 
atmospheric  conditions  because  early  In 
their  fives  they  came  to  know  and  love 
the  field  they  are  in  now  through  model 
activity. 

Second.  For  this  country's  armed  sei-v- 
ices.  model  aviation  has  provided  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  American  public  can 
come  to  know  our  forces.  Each  year,  for 
the  past  11  years,  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
cooperated  with  this  country's  model 
enthusiasts  by  offering  Uie  facilities  of 
one  of  our  major  bases  for  model  avia- 
tion competition.  When  staged,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Model  Air- 
plane Championships  brings  out  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  spectators  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station  where  the  event  is 
held  to  watch  the  between  1,000  and 
2,000  youths  competing  in  the  finals  con- 
tests. Of  these  spectators,  85  percent  are 
civilians  and  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
as  much  as  70  percent  of  these  civilians 
have  never  visited,  nor  been  exi>08ed  to 
the  operation  of  a  naval  air  base.  Dur- 
ing the  weeklong  meeting  of  the  National 
Model  Ail-plane  Championships,  civilians 
come  and  go,  meet  with  naval  personnel 
and  come  to  understand  the  operations 
of  a  naval  air  station. 


The  estimated  50,000  young  people 
comf>eting  at  preliminary  and  elimina- 
tion meets  in  this  event,  sponsored  by  the 
Academy  of  Model  Aemonautics,  become 
vitally  interested  in  the  Armed  Forces 
as  a  part  of  their  plans  for  the  future. 
The  result  is  that  youth  has  come  to 
understand  better  the  place  of  this  coun- 
trj''s  Armed  Forces  In  terms  of  their  pri- 
vate lives. 

Third.  In  the  problem  of  how  to  chan- 
nel youth's  energies  into  constructive  en- 
deavor, we  must  do  more  than  voice  con- 
cern. We  must  show  our  youth  a  way. 
At  the  moment  it  is  known  that  there  are 
some  22,000  young  adults  and  youths  who 
enjoy  membership  in  the  Academy  of 
Model  Aeronautics.  It  is  also  known  that 
millions  of  young  people  enjoy  a  keen 
Interest  in  model  aviation  be  it  through 
the  simplest  construction  of  a  collector's 
model  or  be  it  through  the  complicated 
design  of  a  working,  maneuverable 
model  airplane. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  In  the  social  and 
business  phases  of  our  country  which  is 
affected  and  actively  engaged  in  the  en- 
dorsement of  model  aviation  is  that  of 
civic  clubs.  Chapters  of  the  Lions  Club 
and  the  Exchsmge  Club,  for  example, 
have  successfully  used  model  aviation  as 
a  way  of  reaching  the  youth  of  their  par- 
ticular communities.  Over  the  past 
years,  these  groups  have  sponsored 
events  and  contests  at  which  local  youth 
can  compete.  Perhaps  most  important, 
and  far  exceeding  the  very  event  itself, 
is  chat  important  civic  clubs  within  the 
social  and  business  framework  of  this 
country  have  factually  and  encourag- 
ingly seen  what  the  proper  stimulation 
and  direction  can  mean  to  shaping 
youthful  character  toward  its  fullest, 
constructive  potential. 

In  addition,  it  is  perhaps  significant 
to  note  that  ttie  American  press,  which 
sometimes  has  been  accused  of  high- 
lighting out  of  proportion  the  misdeeds 
of  5-outhful  v^Tongdoers  has.  also,  used 
model  aviation  as  a  means  of  focusing 
great  attention  on  a  most  ccuxstructive 
activity  carried  on  by  thousands  of 
youths.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  11- 
lusti-ation  is  the  model  aviation  event 
staged  each  year  by  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  of  New  York  City.  It  is  through 
such  activities  that  the  interests  of  youth 
are  stimulated  to  flow  In  constructive 
chaimels  and  toward  affirmative  goals 
helpful  to  our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  reeolutlon  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refen^:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  RicoitD. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98) 
designating  the  week  beginning  July  27, 
1969,  and  ending  August  2.  1959.  as 
Model  Aviation  Week,  introduced  by  Mr. 
JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Enclk,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, and  Mr.  KucmeD  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  system  of  freedom 
and  enterprise  nurtures  and  encourages  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  Nation's  youth  which 
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In  turn  Msiuet  th«  futur*  of  aviation  In  the 
United  Statee: 

Whereas  many  of  the  Nation  1  leading 
aeronautical  engineer!,  plloU,  and  aero- 
nautical technlolana  trace  their  Interest  In 
aviation  to  model  airplane  building  as  boys; 

Wher«at  In  concentrating  on  n  pKychologlc- 
ally  healthy  hobby,  the  boundless  energy  of 
our  youth  can  be  channeled  Into  education 
and  training  essential  to  the  natlo)\al  inter- 
est;  and 

WhereM  the  national  annual  Modrl  Air- 
plane  Championships  will  this  year  be  st!\Red 
at  the  United  States  NhvaI  Mr  Station.  Los 
Alamltos,  CHllfornla.  July  27  through  Au- 
gust a:  Ttxarefor*  be  It 

JItaotved  by  the  Stnttte  and  Mount  of  Jtrp- 
?«Mn(««rfa  0/  the  Vmted  Stutes  of  Amrnca 
in  Congrt.^s  a.t.t^mblt'd.  That  the  Pretldcnt  Is 
authorised  and  requested  ttt  l.*s\ie  a  proclamn- 
tlon  dest!(natlnx  the  week  brglnnlng  Jvily 
87,  1M9  and  ending  August  8,  18&9  IneUialve, 
M  "Model  AvtaUon  Week",  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  celebi-ate  such 
week  wItA  appropriate  eer^monlea  and  acU- 
VIUM. 

PIUNTINQ  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  8BNATB  DOCUMENT  NO.  33. 
MTHCONORSSa 

Mr.  KINNBDY.  Mr,  Pi^sldent,  on 
behalf  of  tht  a«n«tor  f  it>n>  Ai  Umu  I  Mi\ 
OotDWATBR )  and  myaclf ,  I  kuImiiU  foi'  «p- 
projM'lAte  i^feitne*.  %  i<««o)uUon  pi'ovld- 
int  for  tht  i>rlnUni  of  an  additional  10,- 
000  copies  of  Senatt  Docunirnt  No,  32,  ''a 
oolltoUon  of  •xetrpts  and  a  blbllogi  apl\y 
rtlaUw  to  labor-management  policies 
bett  serving  the  people  of  the  United 
•Uitee," 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Lat>or  and 
Mbllc  Welfare  has  I'cccived  truest*  for 
SO.OOO  copies  of  this  document:  and  since 
the  Pluvious  printing  was  :or  10.000,  an 
additional  10,000  copies  will  be  needed 
if  the  committee  is  to  All  all  its  itquests. 

We  have  arbitrarily  limited  the  re- 
dUMU  to  one  copy  for  each  10  partici- 
pants in  the  debates  upon  the  subject 
matter,  but  we  And  that  evt^n  wlUt  this 
limitation  ^>e  need  another  10,000  copies 
to  meet  the  demand. 

We  believe  that  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  by  having  a  full  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  labor-mRnacemcnt 
policies,  ior  this  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant domestic  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
prlotely  referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  122)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  10.000  additional  copies  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  22,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  entitled  "A  Collection  of 
Excerpts  and  a  Bibliography  Relative  to  La- 
bor-Management Policies  Best  Serving  the 
People  of  the  United  States." 


AMENDMENT     OF     MUTUAL     SECU- 
RITY   ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  series  of  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1451)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
amendment  x-efers  to  the  resettlement 
and  i-epatrlatlon  of  Palestine  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  amendment 
refera  to  the  scaling  down  of  military 
assistance. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  third  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions pi'ogram  of  technical  assistance, 
I  truly  believe  expansion  of  technical  as- 
sistance is  urgent  and  vital. 

The  fourth  amendment.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
relrxtes  to  the  I>\>e]opment  Loan  Fund 
and  the  providing  of  funds  from  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  be  contributed 
to  international  oiganlMtlcns  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

A  nfth  amendment  relates  to  im- 
pravcment  of  our  woi*ld  health  activU 
ties,  and  would  authorise  the  ex^>endi- 
ture  of  an  additional  sum  of  money  for 
the  World  Health  Orvanicntton  for  the 
purpose  of  iTsearch  pUnntng  against 
csncer  and  cardiovascular  diseaiies.  the 
sum  not  to  exceed  $1  mtlllm\  for  tlie  As- 
cnl  i'ear  1860,  It  srrm.n  to  me  .^uch  an 
an^ndment  Is  a  modest  pit>poaal  but  is 
dUt'cled  for  a  very  good  and  coiuuuc- 
tlve  purpose. 

Finally,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  United  States  In 
taking  leadership  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist In  activities  of  international  siiiuin- 
cance  foi'  the  pi'omotlon  of  health  and 
tlie  pi'eventlon  of  or  conquest  of  disease. 
Z  beUr\-e  this  one  amendment.  If 
adopted,  would  place  the  United  Stales 
of  America  unquestionably  in  the  foi^e- 
frant  in  the  battle  against  disease  not 
only  at  honie  bxit  throughout  the  world, 

Mr,  PiTsldent,  these  pit)i)osed  amend- 
ments are  the  result  of  caiTful  study  on 
the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  of  my 
o>x*n  personal  study  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  as  to  modest  impi-ovements  in  tlie 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
amendments  be  printed  and  He  on  the 
table.  I  want  to  take  up  the  amend- 
ments—or some  of  them — in  the  Com- 
mltte«  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  bill,  but  In  case  the  amend- 
ments are  not  Included  In  the  bill  when 
thr  committee  acts  I  want  the  amend- 
ments to  be  available  so  that  I  may  call 
them  up  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  1451,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1959. 

My  amendment  would  affect  the  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  to  change 
section  505(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  third 
sentence  of  section  505(b)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes.  Including  fur- 
ther loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time 
to  time  by  Congress. 


The  version  of  this  sentence  proposed 
by  the  administration  would.  If  enacted, 
read  as  follows: 

United  SUtea  dollars  received  la  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  payment  of  Intereat 
on  any  loan  made  under  this  stctlon  shall 
be  deposited  Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury.  I\>relgn  currencies  received 
In  repayment  of  principal  and  paym«nt  of 
Intereet  on  any  such  looii  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tre;\sury  to  United 
State*  Ooventment  agencies  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  abroad  and  the  United 
States  dollars  received  as  relmbureemrnt 
shall  also  be  dep^^ted  into  mlscellaneoua 
receipts  uf  the  Treasury.  Foreign  currendea 
BO  recelveil  which  are  In  excess  of  the  re- 
q\iireu)enu  of  the  United  States  In  the  pay- 
meitt  of  Its  obllgntlons  abiond.  as  such  re- 
quirements mny  be  determined  from  (imt 
to  time  by  the  President,  shall  be  oredtied 
to  the  Development  Fund.  and.  notwith- 
standing section  1418  of  the  Supplemental 
Apprupriatlun  Act,  IMS,  or  any  other  pro* 
vlsloit  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  aocrvting  to  tli* 
United  states.  shsU  be  avalUble  |i>r  use  U»t 
purposes  of  mi*  II  of  chapter  11  of  this  Act. 

Thus,  und'^r  the  administration's  pit>- 
posal,  lepaymriua  of  foreign-aid  loitits 
reoclNTd  In  foreign  curi^enciei  eould  b« 
aold  by  the  Ti'easury  to  Government 
aKencies  for  payment  of  their  oUllRatloiM 
abroad,  and  the  excess  of  the  amounts 
needed  by  the  Tteasuiir  for  that  pur- 
pose would  from  time  to  time  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Devrloiunrnt  Loan  Fund,  to 
be  u.'^od,  without  AppiT»prtat4on  thei-efor, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

I  have  no  quan^l  with  the  genei-al  Idta 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministiatton,  but  I  feel  that  the  ehanite 
would  ca.st  doubt  on  the  ability  of  inter- 
national educational  exchange  programs 
to  u.«!e  for^Mnn  currencies  iTceived  in  re- 
payment of  foreiun-atd  loans  and  might 
tend  to  netiate  the  prefeiTntial  position 
given  to  the  exchange  prouram  in  uwing 
foreign  currencies  o\Kned  by  the  United 
States. 

The  trouble  arises  as  follows:  Section 
3a<b)  (2>  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  ns  amrnded — the  Fulbrlsht  Act — 
authorises  the  use  for  educational  ex- 
changes of  amounts  received  in  repay- 
ment of  principal  or  Interest  on  any  loan 
made  under  .'^ecUon  505(b>  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  As  of 
the  present  time.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  only  use  specifically  authorized  for 
such  loan  repayments. 

The  propor.ed  amendment  contained  in 
the  pending  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959 
makes  th^se  foreign  currency  loan  re- 
payments available  for  sale  to  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  payment  of  Its  obli- 
gations abroad.  This  provision  creates 
a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  status  of  the 
exchange  program  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  While  the  provision  does  not 
specifically  repeal  the  present  provision 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  currencies  for 
exchanges  under  the  Fulbright  Act,  it 
might  be  interpreted  as  superseding 
such  provision  since  it  is  later  in  time 
and  might  be  construed  as  containing 
the  total  authority  for  use  of  such  loan 
repayments. 

Second.  It  could  be  contended  that  the 
financing  of  exchanges  under  the  FiU- 
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bright  Act  Is  an  obligation  and  therefore 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  pro- 
vision. It  is  not  believed,  however,  that 
the  executive  agreements  under  which 
Uie  program  is  operated  establish  an  ob- 
ligation in  the  legal  sense.  This  is  true 
because  of  a  provision  which  has  been 
inserted  in  each  of  the  agreements  slnoe 
the  enactment  of  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1053. 
The  provision  Is  inserted  in  each  agree- 
ment for  the  specific  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  creation  of  an  obligation  In  excess 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  use  in 
purchasing  the  foreign  currencies  from 
the  Treasm-y.  The  provision  reads  as 
follows: 

Th*  performanc*  of  this  agreement  shall 
b*  subject  to  the  availability  of  approprla- 
tloi;s  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ut  the  United 
8tat*a  of  America  «  hen  required  by  th*  laws 
of  the  UnUr<l  Mtntee  for  reimbursement  to 
the  Trea*\iry  of  the  United  state*  fur  cur- 
reitcy  i»f  tname  of  country  i  held  <»r  avnUable 
tor  espentfuure  by  ihe  United  autes. 

I  am  also  concerned  at>out  the  eCTect 
of  the  admlnLttration's  propo.^!  on  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lowi: 

rwelgn  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or 
ftwhed  by  th*  UnltMl  ttat^s  wh^r*  arUIng 
!^»m  thin  Act  or  otherwise,  nhall.  up«in  a  re- 
qu**t  fri^m  the  Secretary  of  state  r*rtlfylng 
%hat  such  fundi)  are  re<|ulred  («>r  the  pvir)MMi» 
t>f  internal Kuial  *ducatlonal  exrhang*  ac> 
Uvltl**  under  prtHirams  authoriaed  by  ssctlon 
sa«bM>i  of  U^*  Surplus  P^>p*rty  Act  of  IH4, 
as  amended,  l>*  r*»erved  by  th*  Secretary  uf 
the  Treasury  U\t  sale  to  the  Department  nf 
State  for  »urh  activities  on  the  bauli  of  the 
dollar  value  at  th*  Urn*  of  th*  reeervatlon. 

The  preference  given  by  existing  law— 
section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act— > 
to  international  educational  exchange 
activities  needs  to  be  preserved.  My 
amendment  would  do  this.  It  would  re- 
quire tlte  Scci^tary  of  State  to  determine 
from  time  to  time  the  requirements  of 
the  exchange  program  for  foi-eign  cur- 
rencies. Only  Uiose  foreign  currencies 
In  excess  of  these  requirements  could  be 
used  for  Uie  payment  of  Government 
agencies  of  their  obligations  abroad  or 
depasited  to  the  ci^edlt  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  have  no 
evidence  that  the  administration's  draft 
amendment  of  section  505(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  was  Intended  to  injure 
the  exchange  programs.  I  l>elleve  that 
the  possible  effect  of  this  amendment  on 
the  preferential  position  of  the  exchange 
programs  with  respect  to  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  was  inadveitcnt.  All 
doubts  about  the  status  of  the  exchange 
program  will  be  cleared  up  by  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  TOBACCO- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 


CooPBsl,  be  added  as  a  cosponscr  of  the 
biU  (S.  1901)  to  amend  secUon  101(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the 
act  of  July  28.  1945.  to  sUbllise  and 
protect  the  level  of  support  for  tobacco, 
which  I  Introduced  on  May  11,  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACCELERATION  OF  REFORESTA- 
TION PROGRAMS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor frcin  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphsky] 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (8,  J.  Rt's,  95  >  to  provide  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  various  reforesta- 
tion progrnma  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlrultutx  and  tl)e  Department  of  the 
Interior, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oixloi^. 


ADDRESSES,  BDITORIAL8.  ARTI- 
CIJ^S,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RKCORD 

On  Inquest,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles.  eto.« 
ik-ei^  ordei^  to  be  pi  inted  In  the  Rtcoso. 
as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BYRO  of  Vlrglitla! 
Addreas  deiU-ered  by  Seuator  KsviN  at  the 
dedication  of  thv  visitor  c*nt*r  and  h»ad- 
quarter*  fur  the  Richmond  National  Battl*- 
field  Fark  at  Hichinond.  Vs.,  on  May  16, 
less. 

Article  entitled  "Can  W*  BMap*  a  ItulnovM 
Xnilatlonf"  written  by  Senator  Bvaa,  of 
Virginia,  and  published  in  the  Rsader^ 
Digest. 

By  Mr  WILKY: 
Addr*«B  delivered  by  him  before  th*  Nor- 
wegian Soclsty  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May 
le, 1»S9. 

By  Mr  CANNON: 
Address  delivered   by  Senator  Moss,  on 
May  1,  1858,  at  th*  Law  Day  banquet  of  th* 
Oeorge  Washlnston  University  Law  Sotoool. 
By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL; 

Letters  relating  to  the  sstabllshmsnt  of 
the  Cltlaen*!  Scholarship  Foundation  of 
Greater  Fall  River,  Mass. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
the  ofBce  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  relative 
to  a  notice  of  public  hearings  having  to 
do  with  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Deax  Senatob  :  Senator  Johnston  is  absent 
due  to  death  in  his  family.  Please  insert 
"Notice  of  Hearings"  for  him  with  request 
that  unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
held  in  the  event  the  Senate  may  then  be  in 
session  on  June  11. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  I  make  that 
request.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
notice  will  be  printed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  notica 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBcoaD, 
as  follows: 

Nones  or  Pttblic  Rsarxnos 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  th*  S*nat*  Commltte*  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  public  hearings  com- 
mencing at  8:30  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  June  U. 
1859.  In  room  8228.  New  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony  on 
the  following  bills: 

S  105.  A  bill  to  provide  scientific  tcholar- 
shlps  snd  fellowships  for  children  of  vet- 
srans  and  oth*r  Individuals  from  Interest  r*- 
BulUtvg  from  U)*  ln\-**tm*nt  of  certain  funds 
obtalnvd  under  th*  provisions  of  th*  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act,  and  to  provide  for 
the  p.>ymeut  from  such  funds  of  certain 
American  war  claims  against  Oermany  and 
Japan.    (By  Senator  SMATHcaa.) 

S  531.  A  bill  to  amend  section  sa(a)(ll 
(Di  of  the  Trnding  With  the  Enemy  Aol 
V>  permit  the  return  of  property  %o  cerutn 
individuals  who  hav*  beoom*  UB,  oitiecua 
since  the  \>««tli\g  of  their  property  by  th* 
Allen  Property  Custodian.  (By  Beuator 
Bwis.) 

S.  ee«.  A  bin  %o  aa^end  th*  Trading  With 
th*  Bn*my  Act  to  p*rmtt  th*  return  of 
prop*rty  to  e*rtatn  Individuals  who  have 
b*eom*  t}.S.  oltlKviu  sine*  th*  v**Ung  of  their 
property  by  th*  Altetv  Property  Custodlaui 
snd  to  amvnd  the  War  Claim*  Act  of  1941  lo 
provid*  for  th*  pa)'m*nt  of  o*rtatn  AmerteaA 
war  damage  claims.    ( By  Senator  LaNeoi.  I 

B.fTa.  A  bill  to  am*nd  th*  War  Claims 
Act  of  l»4g  and  th*  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  lo  provtd*  for  th*  paym*nt  of 
c*rtatn  American  war  damage  claims  and 
th*  return  of  \-««ted  asMU  or  th*  value 
thereof,    (By  s*nntor  Johnston.) 

S.  744,  A  bill  to  am*nd  th*  Trading  With 
th*  En*my  Act  and  th*  War  Claims  Act  of 
I84a  to  allow,  as  a  matter  of  grae*.  th*  re- 
turn of  certain  v*sted  assets,  and  to  provide 
for  th*  payment  of  certain  American  war 
damage  claims,     (By  Senator  Tot^Ne.) 

S.  nos.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  e(al  of 
the  Tradtiig  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  permit 
th*  sal*  of  Y**t*d  property  whieh  U  the 
subject  of   Utlgatloa.   By   Senator  Ktav 
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with  r**p*et  to  th*  foregoing  or  sub- 
•tanually  th*  sam*  bills  on  whteh  hearings 
ha\>*  h*r*tofor«  b*en  h*ld,  th*  teaUmony  or 
record  evidence  will  be  limited  to  new  mat- 
t*rs  rathsr  than  a  r*p*tltlon  of  prior  *vl- 
dence  already  of  record  before  the  sul>com- 
mlttee.  Needless  repetition  will  cause  delay. 
Written  briefs  and  statements  In  th*  ab- 
t*nc*  of  personal  appearance  and  oral  pree- 
antatlon  will  h*  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
subcommittee.  Such  limitation  will  facili- 
tate an  early  consideration  of  and  report 
on  all  pending  measures  and  axpedlt*  the 
subcommittee's  conclusions. 

A  reference  by  letter  to  th*  date,  record 
page,  and  subject  matter  at  any  previous 
hearing  will  Justify  a  full  consideration  to 
everyone's  contention. 

In  the  event  you  desire  to  testify  orally, 
in  conformity  with  section  133(e)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  kind- 
ly furnish  your  prepared  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  (room  2206,  New  Senate  Office 
Building)  not  later  than  June  8.  1959. 
*  /  Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act. 


STUDY  OP  PROBLEMS  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  MARKETING  OP 
AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try— both  manufacturing  and  retailing — 
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to  the  weU-bein?  of  our  national  econ- 
omy Is  c(xnmon  knowledge. 

Moreover,  it  Is  a  readily  accepted  fact 
that  we  owe  our  high  standard  of  living, 
in  large  part,  to  the  development  of  this 
instrument  of  transp>ortation  and  the 
contributions  it  has  made  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  of  our  industrial 
resources. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that,  for  some 
time  now.  the  conditions  in  the  industry 
have  been  something  less  than  stable. 
They  have  been  likened,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  those  prevailing  in  an  oriental 
bazaar.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  of 
us  who  have  net  been  affected,  in  some 
fashion,  by  this  unstable  condition. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  no  surprise  that 
former  Congresses  have  found  it  in  the 
public  interest  to  provide  legislative  re- 
lief for  some  of  this  industry's  most 
pressing  problems.  Such  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  dealers'  day  in  court 
measxire.  When  signing  that  bill  into 
law.  President  Eisenhower  recognized, 
and  so  stated,  that  it  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  automobile  industry. 

Both  the  automobile  manufacturers 
and  their  franchised  dealers  are  cog- 
nizant of  this  situation,  and  both  have 
endeavored  to  institute  and  support  cor- 
rective measures. 

For  example. 'the  franchised  dealers, 
through  their  national  association,  com- 
prising some  23,000  members,  endorsed 
and  supported  the  truth-in-labeling  law 
in  an  effort  to  take  the  mystery  out  of 
the  price  of  a  new  automobile.  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  Automobile  E>ealers 
Association  has  waged  an  unrelenting 
fight  against  unethical,  misleading,  and 
gimmick  advertising  which  has  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  purchasing  public. 

Dealers  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas, 
substantial  citizens  and  foresighted 
small  business  men,  have  frequently 
brought  these  conditions  to  my  attention. 
In  their  desire  to  remedy  the  situation, 
they  have,  on  occasion,  suggested  that  I 
Study  corrective  measures  proposed  by 
their  spokesmen  on  a  local  and  national 
level. 

This,  Mr.  President,  I  have  done  in  the 
past;  and  this  I  intend  to  do  now.  to- 
gether with  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
findings  which  have  resulted  from  a  re- 
cently conducted  national  poll  of  the 
franchised  dealer  members  of  NADA. 

Reasonable  and  normal  control  of  the 
distribution  and  service  of  new.  auto- 
mobiles seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. Under  some  recent  interpretations 
of  existing  law.  both  manufacturers  and 
dealers  mider  the  franchise  system  are 
prevented  from  exercising  corrective  Jur- 
isdiction over  these  conditions  in  order  to 
benefit  the  purchasing  public.  Both 
have  registered  a  firm  intention  to  seek 
a  remedy  in  the  public  interest  for  this 
situation.  The  relationship  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  automobile  industry  to  the 
well-being  of  our  national  economy  de- 
mands that  this  matter  receive  our  earn- 
est and  Immediate  attention. 

These  facts  account  for  my  personal 
interest.  Mr.  President.  I  am  taking  the 
matter  under  advisement,  and  in  the  very 
near  future  will  make  a  recommendation 
to   the  Automobile   Marketing  Practice 


Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  the  senior  minority  member. 


NOMINA'nONS  ON  EXECUTIVE  CAL- 
ENDAR NOT  TO  BE  CALLED  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  to  the  Senate  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  to  bring  up  any 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN- 


LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY 
COME  TAX  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate.  House 
bill  4245,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
4245)  relating  to  the  taxation  of  the 
indjme  of  life  insurance  companies. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  HJi.  4245. 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  income  of 
life  insurance  companies.  Last  year  the 
Congress  passed  a  stopgap  law,  which 
extended  the  1955  and  1956  treatment 
for  the  taxation  of  the  income  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  to  the  calendar 
year  1957.  Under  this  treatment,  a  tax 
at  the  regular  corporate  rate  was  levied 
on  the  net  investment  Income  equal  to 
87  Y2  percent  on  the  first  million  of  such 
income  and  85  percent  on  the  balance. 
The  stopgap  bill,  if  continued,  would 
yield  $319  million  for  the  year  1958. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  insurance 
companies  have  been  left  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  tax  they 
would  pay.  The  existing  law  was 
phrased  so  that  If  the  so-called  stopgap 
expired,  the  1942  formula  would  im- 
mediately come  into  operation.  The 
1942  formula  has  been  shown  by  its  op- 
eration to  be  not  a  dependable  source  of 
revenue.  It  fluctuated  to  a  point  where 
it  yielded  no  revenue  for  1947  and  1948. 
In  the  testimony  before  our  committee 
there  was,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
considerable  opposition  to  letting  the 
1942  formula  come  into  operation. 

When  H.R.  10021.  extending  the  stop- 
gap formula  to  the  year  1957,  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  year,  I  pointed  out 
that,  wiiile  the  committee  did  not  favor 
the  stopgap  formula  as  a  permanent 
method  of  taxing  life  insurance  com- 
panies, it  was  necessary  to  adopt  it  be- 


cause the  Treasury  Department  was  not 
in  a  position  to  recommend  a  perma- 
nent formula  for  the  taxation  of  life  in- 
surance companies,  and  suggested  that 
the  stopgap  formula  be  extended  to  the 
calendar  year  1957.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment on  April  7,  1958.  submitted  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  definite  rec- 
ommendations for  a  permanent  plan  for 
the  taxation  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. However,  this  plan  was  not  in 
legislative  form,  and  the  Treasury  de-. 
sired  more  time  to  devote  to  It.  miring 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  Treasury 
held  frequent  consultations  with  the 
life  insurance  representatives.  It  was 
pointed  out  during  these  conferences 
that  a  shift  to  the  total  Income  ap- 
proach would  cause  a  discrimination  be- 
tween mutual  and  stock  companies. 
Since  the  total  income  approach  would 
start  with  net  gain  from  operations 
after  payment  of  dividends  to  policy- 
holders, the  stock  companies  contended 
that  the  mutual  companies  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  their  dividends  could 
greatly  reduce  their  tax  burden  In  a 
manner  not  available  to  the  stock 
companies. 

On  November  17.  1958.  the  Treasury 
outlined  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  a  combina- 
tion formula  which  would  combine  ele- 
ments of  a  net  Investment  Income  ap- 
procu:h  and  a  total  income  approach. 
The  investment  income  approach  would 
represent  a  minimum  tax  and  the  mutual 
companies  would  not  be  permitted,  in 
general,  to  deduct  policy  dividends  in 
arriving  at  this  phase  of  the  tax.  Other 
features  of  the  plan  would  tax  one-half 
of  the  excess  of  operating  gains  over 
Investment  income — largely  underwrit- 
ing gains — and  tax  the  other  half  of 
the  underwriting  pain  if  distributed  to 
the  shareholder.  This  combination  ap- 
proach with  some  modifications  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
Finance  Committee  held  3  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  the  House  measure.  The  hear- 
ings are  printed  and  copies  are  on  the 
Senators'  desks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
hearings  cover  704  pages  of  testimony. 

The  House  bill.  H.R.  4245.  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Our  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, represents  a  permanent  method 
for  the  taxation  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. It  taxes  life  insurance  com- 
panies not  only  upon  their  Investment 
income,  which  was  the  method  employed 
for  the  taxing  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies since  1920,  but  also  for  the  first 
time  reaches  out  and  taxes  luxderwrlt- 
Ing  income. 

This  is  a  most  complicated  bill,  and 
is  fully  explained  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  covers  132  pages.  It  will 
yield  approximately  $500  million  for 
1958.  and  at  least  $535  million  for  1959. 
In  fact.  I  think  we  can  safely  call  this 
bill  a  $600  million  tax  bill. 

In  framing  a  bill  of  this  importance 
our  committee  felt  it  Important  to  main- 
tain as  far  as  possible  the  competitive 
relationship  between  stock  and  mutual 
companies.     The  total   number  of   hfe 
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insurance  companies  has  been  Increas- 
ing rapidly  in  recent  years.  Of  1.350  life 
Insurance  companies  In  operation  in 
1958,  there  were  1,200  stock  companies 
and  150  mutual  companies.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  mutuals  paid  75  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  and  the  stock  com- 
panies 25  percent.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill  the  mutuals  will  pay  69  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  and  the  stock  com- 
panies 31  percent.  In  terms  of  dollars 
of  the  total  revenue  received  in  1958, 
$345  million  will  come  from  mutual  com- 
panies and  $155  million  from  stock  com- 
panies. The  mutual  companies,  of 
course,  are  much  larger  companies.  At 
the  end  of  1958,  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry had  assets  of  around  $107  bil- 
lion. Mutual  companies  hold  about 
three-fourths  of  the  assets  of  the  in- 
dustry and  have  about  63  percent  of  the 
net  operating  gain  after  payment  of 
policy  dividends. 

An  important  change  over  existing  law 
Is  that  the  bill  taxes  for  the  first  time 
underwTiting  gains  aiid  recognizes  un- 
derwriting losse.<5.  Trends  in  the  indus- 
try towards  group,  credit,  and  term  in- 
surance, which  produce  large  under- 
writing profits  and  little  income  from  in- 
vestments, make  it  important  to  bring 
Into  the  tax  base  underwriting  gains.  In 
addition,  the  bill  taxes  capital  gains  and 
recognizes  capital  losses.  Net  long-term 
capital  gains  in  excess  of  net  short-term 
capital  losses  are  taxed  at  a  fiat  rate  of 
25  percent.  This  is  explained  on  page  8 
of  the  committee  report. 

There  are  many  special  features  for 
small  and  new  businesses,  including 
special  deduction  of  10  p>ercent  of  invest- 
ment yielding  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$25,000;  the  carryover  losses  for  the 
years  1955,  1956.  and  1957.  instead  of 
from  1958  forward;  a  10-year  carry-for- 
ward of  net  lo.«ses  incurred  by  new  busi- 
nesses in  the  first  5  years  of  their  exist- 
ence: permitting  underwriting  losses  to 
be  offset  against  the  investment  income 
tax  base  up  to  a  maximum  of  $250,000. 
These  and  many  others  are  explained  on 
pages  9  and  10  of  the  report.  An  exemp- 
tion is  also  provided  for  the  investment 
income  earned  in  connection  with  re- 
serves accumulated  for  qualified  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Some  provisions  of  the  bill  will  come 
Into  effect  gradually.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  phase  1  tax  base  is  to  apply  for 

1958  and  subsequent  years.     The  phase 

2  tax  base  also  is  to  apply  for  1958  and 
subsequent  years,  but  under  the  com- 
mittee's amendments  relief  under  this 
phase  is  to"^be  provided  for  the  year  1958. 
For  any  company  whose  phase  2  tax 
base  for  that  year  exceeds  its  phase  1  tax 
base — that  Is,  where  the  gain  from  oper- 
ations is  more  than  twice  the  taxable  in- 
vestment Income — the  phase  2  tax 
base  is  to  be  reduced  by  10  percent  of 
this  excess.  The  capital  gains  tax  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  the  calendar  year 

1959  and  subsequent  years.    The  phase 

3  tax  base  Is  one-third  effective  for 
the  calendar  year  1959,  two-thirds  effec- 
tive for  the  calendar  year  1960.  and  fully 
effective  thereafter.  The  exemption  for 
qualified  pension  plan  reserves  under 
phase  1  also  is  made  available  over 
3-year  period,  being  one-third  effective 


in  1959,  two-thirds  effective  in  1960,  and 
fully  effective  thereafter. 

I  shall  now  discuss  some  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  House  bill. 

Life  insurance  companies  derive  in- 
come from  two  basic  sources:  from  in- 
vestments and  from  writing  life  insur- 
ance policies.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate taxes  their  income  from  both  of 
these  sources.  This  is  provided  in  what 
has  come  to  l>e  known  as  a  3 -phase- 
tax.  The  first  phase  imposes  a  tax  on 
the  investment  income;  and  the  last  two 
phases  on  the  underwriting  income  or 
income  from  mortality  and  loading  sav- 
ings. Under  phase  2,  one-half  of  this 
underwriting  income  is  taxed  m  the  year 
it  is  earned.  Under  phase  3  in  the 
case  of  stock  companies,  the  other  half 
is  taxed  when  It  Is  distributed. 

This  underwriting  income  under  the 
1942  formula,  and  also  under  the  stop- 
g?.p  fonnulas,  was  entirely  imtaxed. 
Thus,  one  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  this  bill  Is  in  finding  a  satisfactory 
way  of  reaching  this  income. 

In  pha5:e  1,  both  the  House  bill,  and 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, determine  the  tax  base  for  in- 
vestment income  on  an  individual  com- 
pany basis.  This  differs  from  the  pro- 
cedure under  the  1942  formula,  which 
made  this  determination  on  an  industry- 
wide basis  and  then  applied  an  industry- 
wide ratio  to  each  company's  investment 
income. 

Under  the  committee's  amendments 
the  portion  of  the  investment  income  set 
aside  as  belonging  to  the  policyholder, 
and  therefore  not  taxable  to  the  life  in- 
surance company,  is  determined  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  from  the 
procedure  under  the  House  bill.  Under 
the  committee  amendments,  the  policy- 
holders' share  is  determined  by  apply- 
ing to  adjusted  life  insurance  reserves 
an  interest  rate  representing  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  each  company  has 
earned  on  its  assets  in  the  current  and 
4  prior  years. 

The  House  bill  also  takes  into  account 
the  current  year's  earnings  rates  of  the 
company,  but  it  averages  this  with  the 
interest  rate  assumed  by  the  company 
in  establishing  its  reserves,  or  with  the 
industry  average  assumed  rate  for  the 
prior  year,  whichever  is  higher.  We  be- 
lieve using  the  company's  only  earnings 
rate,  particularly  the  5-year  average 
which  the  committee's  amendments  pro- 
vide, is  more  realistic  than  basing  the 
rate  in  part  on  an  arbitrary  industry- 
wide average  or  on  the  company's  as- 
svuned  rate,  the  level  of  which  is  par- 
tially within  its  own  control. 

The  committee's  amendments  also  dif- 
fer from  the  House  bill  in  the  manner 
of  determining  the  insurance  company's 
share  of  investment  income  and  the 
manner  of  deducting  or  excluding  tax- 
exempt  income  and  the  intercorporate 
dividends  received  deduction.  The 
House  bill  determined  the  portion  to  tax 
to  the  insurance  company  by  subtract- 
ing frwn  a  net  investment  income — 
from  which  tax-exempt  interest  and 
the  intercorporate  dividends  received  de- 
duction already  have  been  deducted — 
the  amount  to  be  set  aside  in  reserves  for 
policyholders.    However,  this  is  then  re- 


duced for  the  portion  of  the  total  in- 
come which  consisted  of  tax-exempt  in- 
come and  the  intercorporate  deduction. 

The  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
termines the  share  of  total  investment 
income  belonging  to  the  poUcyholders, 
including  their  share  of  tax-exempt  in- 
come, and  sets  this  aside.  Then  from 
the  remaining  income,  the  life  insurance 
company's  share,  there  is  deducted  the 
hfe  insurance  company's  share  of  tax- 
exempt  interest,  intercorporate  dividends 
received  deduction,  and  so  forth.  In 
providing  the  formula  I  have  described 
to  the  Senate  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
conunittee  not  to  imp>ose  any  tax  on  tax- 
exempt  interest.  The  Treasury  has  as- 
sured the  committee  that  Uiis  formula 
does  not  Impose  any  tax  on  tax-exempt 
interest.  The  bill  adds  a  proviso  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  formula  I  have  de- 
scribed does  result  in  the  imposition  of 
tax  on  this  item,  the  formula  is  to  be 
adjusted  so  that  it  does  not  do  so. 

In  the  phase  2  tax,  lx)th  the  House 
and  the  committee  allow  the  deduction 
of  ix)licyholder  dividends,  since  these 
represent  a  return  to  the  policyholder 
of  what  were  initially  excessive  premium 
payments.  This  is  only  allowed  in  phase 
2,  however,  as  poUcyholder  dividends 
paid  out  of  investment  income  do  rep- 
resent returned  premiums.  The  House 
and  the  committee  were  aware  of  the 
fact,  with  policyholder  dividends  allowed 
as  deductions,  that  the  weight  of  a  tax 
on  imderwriting  gains  would  be  prin- 
cipally on  the  stock  companies.  More- 
over, it  was  recognized  that  stock  com- 
panies have  to  maintain  larger  capital 
or  surplus  balances  for  contingencies  to 
offset  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  the 
excessive  initial  premiiim  payments.  In 
view  of  this  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee provide  a  special  deduction  equal 
to  10  percent  of  reserves  on  other  than 
mutual  insurance  policies.  The  com- 
mittee's amendments  also  provide,  as  an 
alternative  to  this,  a  deduction  equal  to 
3  percent  of  premiums  on  the  nonmutual 
policies  but  only  for  those  of  5  years  or 
more. 

The  pending  bill,  HJl.  4245,  increases 
the  taxes  on  insurance  companies  on  an 
average  of  75  percent  as  compared  to 
the  stopgap  legislation  imder  which 
taxes  were  last  paid.    „ 

The  tax  collections,  as  I  have  stated, 
for  the  last  payment,  amounted  to  $319 
million,  wliile  the  pending  bill  will  col- 
lect $500  million  the  first  year  and  $535 
million  the  second  year,  and  will  increase 
thereafter. 

This  income  meets  the  estimate  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget,  which 
was  $500  million  for  this  year.  Not- 
withstanding this  increase,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  warranted,  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  telegram  from  life  insurance  com- 
panies holding  over  70  percent  of  all  the 
assets  of  U.S.  life  companies. 

This  telegram  approves  the  bill  now 
pending,  and  I  call  especial  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  telegram  which  ap- 
proves the  proration  method  of  treating 
tax-free  Interest  and  the  dividends  re- 
ceived on  corporate  stock  which  these 
companies  state  Is  similar  In  principle  to 
the  one  included  in  all  laws  since  1942. 
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The  telegram  which  I  have  received 
reads  as  follows : 
Senator  Hasrt  Flood  Bthd. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building: 

The  undersigned  life  Insurance  companies 
whlcli  lu>ld  over  70  percent  of  all  the  assets 
of  U.S.  life  companies  favor  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  4245  as  reported  by  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  proration  method 
of  treating  tax-free  Interest  and  the  dividends 
received  on  corporate  stock  recommended  by 
your  committee  Is  similar  In  principle  to  the 
one  included  In  all  laws  since  1942  and  we 
urge  that  It  be  adopted. 

The  telegram  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing companies,  which  hold  more  than 
70  percent  of  all  the  assets  of  the  U.S. 
life  Insurance  companies:  Acacia  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Baltimore  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Bankers  Life  Co.,  Iowa.  Bankers 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Nebraska.  Berk- 
shire Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Central  Life  Assur- 
ance Co.,  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
urance  Co.,  Empire  State  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  General  American  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co..  Home 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Lutheran 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co..  Metropoliton 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York.  Mutual  Trust  Life  In- 
surance Co..  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Vermont,  New  England  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  New  York  Life  Insurance, 
North  Western  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Presbyterian 
Ministers  Fund.  Provident  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.Y.,  Standard  Insurance 
Co.,  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  all  the  companies  named  in 
the  telegram  approve  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Yes;  they  ap- 
prove the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  addition,  I 
have  received  a  telegram  from  two  lead- 
ing Insurance  companies  of  Virginia, 
Which  reads  as  follows: 

Mat  18,  1969. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Btrd, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  and 
Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co.  favor  HJR. 
4246  as  we  understand  It  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  enact 
It  as  reported. 

Chaki.ks  a.  Tatlob, 
President,  Life  Jnsuarance  Company  of 
Virginia. 

Blakx  T.  Newton.  Jr., 
President,  Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co. 

One  of  the  companies  la  a  stock  com- 
pany and  the  other  is  a  mutual  com- 
pany. 

These  statements  were  made  notwith- 
standing the  fact,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 


bill  increases  the  average  tax  on  life 
insurance  comtMinies  by  75  percent;  and 
certain  companies  will  be  forced  to  pay 
an  increase  of  very  much  more  than  that. 
I  wish  to  say.  In  conclusion,  that  In  all 
my  experience  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  seen 
any  proposed  legislation  given  more  in- 
tensive and  meticulous  study  than  the 
bill  now  pending.  The  hearings  lasted 
for  3  weeks,  and  consideration  of  the 
bill  bjfore  the  committee  extended  over 
2  months.  The  result  is  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  speedy  ap- 
proval to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  David  A.  Lindsay,  dated  May 
18.  1959.  in  which  Mr.  Lindsay  takes  the 
position  that  the  bill  as  now  written  does 
not  tax  tax-exempt  securities.  The  let- 
ter will  be  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  desire  to  read  it.  I  ask  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows : 

OrricK  or  thi  Sicsrr*«T 

or  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  May  18.  1959. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  la  in  refer- 
ence to  your  request  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4345.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  interest  on  State  and  local  obli- 
gations from  the  taxable  Income  of  life  in- 
surance companies. 

It  has  been  the  objective  of  the  provlaiona 
in  question  to  exclude  fully  from  tax  In  the 
hands  of  life  Insurance  companies  the  inter- 
est on  State  and  municipal  bonds.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  It  has  been  considered 
essential  not  to  allow  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  double  deduction  or  a  tax  loophole 
arising  from  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
unique  formula  to  be  applied  to  these  com- 
panies. 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  bill  HJl.  4245,  as  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, achieves  these  objectives. 

For  purposes  of  phase  1.  your  commit- 
tee's bill  provides  that  a  pension  of  the  earn- 
ings on  each  and  every  Investment,  including 
tax-exempt  interest,  partially  tax-exempt  in- 
terest, corporate  stocks,  taxable  bonds,  and 
every  other  investment,  is  considered  to  be 
set  aside  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  pollcj- 
holders  and  exempted  from  tax.  This  por- 
tion, termed  the  policyholders'  share  of  the 
Investment  Income.  Is  determined  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  5-year  earnings  rule  adopted 
by  yovir  committee. 

From  the  company's  share  of  the  earnings 
which  remains  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
policyholders'  share,  there  Is  deducted  all  the 
remaining  amount  of  tax-exempt  Interest. 
Similarly,  the  85  percent  Intercorporate  divi- 
dend deduction  and  the  deduction  for  par- 
tially tax-exempt  Interest  are  allowed  with 
respect  to  the  company's  share  of  dividends 
and  partially  tax-exempt  Interest.  The  bal- 
ance of  taxable  Income  after  these  deduc- 
tions is  Included  In  the  tax  base  subject  to 
corporate  tax  rates. 

A  similar  procedure  Is  provided  In  phase 
two  of  the  formula. 

TO  resolve  any  possible  doubts  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  procedures,  your  com- 
mittee's bill  also  provides  that  If  It  Is  estab- 
lished In  any  case  that  the  application  of  the 
definition  of  taxable  Income  Just  described 


results  In  ths  Imposition  of  tax  on  any  tax- 
exempt  Interest  (or  upon  the  amount  deduct- 
ible for  partially  tax-exempt  Interest  or  the 
portion  of  dividends  subject  to  the  S6  percent 
Intercorporate  dividend  deduction),  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  to  prevent  such  imposi- 
tion. 

In  our  opinion,  this  additional  language  is 
not  necessary,  since  we  cannot  envision  a 
situation  in  which  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  formula  would  result  In  the  sub- 
stantive imposition  of  tax  on  municipal  bond 
interest  or  on  any  other  form  of  tax-exempt 
income. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  a  matter  which  has 
been  examined  from  all  viewpoints  by  your 
conunlttee.  a  study  in  which  the  staff  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  have  lent  their 
fullest  assistance.  We  are  confident  that  the 
solution  to  this  problem,  which  has  been 
reached  in  your  committee's  bill.  Is  a  sound 
and  effective  one.  Accordingly,  It  la  our 
opinion,  reuched  on  the  basis  of  most  care- 
ful examination  of  H.R.  4245  as  amended 
by  your  committee,  that  the  bill  does  nut 
result  In  the  Imposliton  of  any  tax  on  the 
tax-exempt  interest  on  State  and  municipal 
bonds. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  this  Important  aspect 
of  H  R  4245. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DaVIO    A.    LiNOSAT. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
explanation  of  the  amendments  mad* 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explan- 
ation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation  or  CoMicrrm  Amendments 

I  should  like  to  Insert  In  the  Rscoao  at 
this  point  a  listing  of  the  major  committee 
amendments,  together  with  quoUtlons  from 
the  committee  report  explaining  the  reason 
for  adopting  these  amendments.  The  refer- 
ences to  page  numbers  are  to  pages  In  the 
report  from  which  the  quotatKms  w«r« 
taken. 

1.  The  committee  revised  the  method  em- 
ployed In  phase  1  o<  the  bill  in  computing 
the  deduction  rate.  Instead  of  this  being 
the  average  of  each  company's  earned  rate 
and  an  assumed  rate  (the  company's  own 
assximed  rate  for  the  cxirrent  year  or  the 
Industry  average  assumed  rate  for  the  prior 
year,  whichever  is  higher)  It  Is  to  be  the 
company's  own  average  earned  rata  for  the 
last  6  years  (current  year  and  4  prior  years) 
(p.  15) : 

"One  of  the  principal  changes  made  by 
your  committee's  tunendment  of  the  House 
bill  relates  to  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Investment  Income  set  aside  with 
respect  to  life  insurance  reserves.  Tour 
committee's  amendments  provide  that  the 
Interest  rate  to  be  applied  In  determining 
this  amount  Is  to  be  the  average  rate  of 
Interest  earned  on  assets  (other  than  those 
used  in  carrying  on  the  Insurance  trade  or 
bvislness)  In  the  current  and  4  prior  taxable 
years.  The  House  bill  also  used  the  earnings 
rate  for  the  current  year  but  did  not  de- 
pend entirely  on  this.  Under  the  House  bill 
the  "deduction  rate"  was  halfway  between 
the  cxirrent  earnings  rate  and  an  assumed 
rate  (either  that  of  the  individual  company 
or  that  of  the  Industry  for  the  prior  year, 
whichever  was  higher).  The  House  bUl  also 
differed  from  your  committee  amendments 
In  that  the  earnings  rate  used  was  only  that 
of  the  current  year  rather  than  the  6-year 
average  provided  by  your  committee's 
amendments. 

"Your  committee  decided  to  use  only  tha 
earnings  rate  because,  as  was  pointed  out  In 
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its  bearings,  there  are  certain  problems  In 
the  use  of  an  assumed  rate.  For  example, 
allowlrig  a  company  to  use  Its  own  assumed 
rate  to  some  extent  still  makes  It  possible 
for  a  company  to  vary  its  own  tax  burdens 
by  making  liberal  or  conservative  evalua- 
tions as  to  its  reserve  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  allowing  a  company  to  use  an  In- 
AusXfj  average  assvuned  rate  means  to  some 
extent  that  the  arbitrariness  of  an  Industry- 
wide formula  such  as  was  used  in  the  laws 
applicable  from  1942  to  1955  would  still  re- 
main IIS  a  factor.  Also,  complaints  were 
made  in  your  committee's  hearings  that  the 
industiywide  average  unduly  favored  certain 
large  companies  which  iised  a  low  rate  of 
Interest  in  establishing  their  reserves. 
These  companies  would  be  able  to  obtain  a 
larger  deduction  under  phase  2  by  reason 
of  larg'*r  additions  to  reserves,  yet  could  not 
be  limited  In  phase  1  to  the  corresponding 
smaller  Interest  additions,  since  they  could 
use  the  higher  Industry  average  assumed 
rate.  Your  committee  concluded,  however, 
that  rather  than  use  the  earnings  rate  of 
a  slnglK  year,  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  use  a  6-year  average  to  prevent  sharp 
rises  or  declines  in  this  rate." 

2.  The  committee  decided  that  amounts 
deducted  under  phase  2  under  the  two  mpe- 
dal  detiuctlons.  the  deduction  equal  to  10 
percent  of  additions  to  nonpartlclpating  re- 
serves end  the  deduction  equal  to  2  percent 
of  currtnt  year's  premiums  on  group  insur- 
ance, should  be  taxed  under  phase  3  If 
these  aniounts  are  ultimately  paid  out  to 
stockholders.  This  Is  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring the  amount  of  these  two  special  de- 
ductlon.1  to  be  added  to  the  policyholders 
surplus  account  (p.  26) : 

"Both  the  House  bill  and  your  committee's 
bill  also  provide  a  second  surplus  account 
called  iJie  policyholders  surplus  account. 
Into  this  account  is  placed  the  half  of  the 
underwiltlng  profits  which  are  not  taxed  on 
a  current  basis.  Your  committee  has  also 
amended  the  bill  to  add  to  this  account  the 
amountit  deducted  with  respect  to  nonpar- 
tlclpating policies  (either  the  10  percent  of 
additions  to  reserves  or  the  3  percent  of  pre- 
miums) and  also  the  amount  equivalent  to 
2  percent  of  premiums  on  group  Insurance. 
The  effect  of  placing  these  amounts  In  this 
account  Is  to  impoee  a  tax  on  these  amounts 
at  any  time  they  are  withdrawn  from  the 
life  Insurance  company,  or  when  any  of  the 
other  circumstances  occur  which  result  In 
the  Impisltlon  of  a  phase  3  tax.  Your  com- 
mittee iipproves  of  the  allowance  of  these 
deductions  and  believes  that  they  provide  a 
desirablo  cushion  for  special  contingencies 
which  nuiy  arise  in  the  case  of  the  policies 
Involved.  However,  your  committee  con- 
cludes that  If  the  Insurance  company  Itself 
decides  ^o  distribute  these  amounts  to  stock- 
holders. It  has  demonstrated  that  this 
cushion  Is  no  longer  needed." 

3.  The  committee  Increased  the  small  b\isl- 
ness  deduction  under  both  phases  1  and  2 
from  6  jjercent  to  10  percent  of  net  Invest- 
ment in<»me  (as  otherwise  computed) .  The 
ceUlng  deduction  of  •25.000.  however,  re- 
mains the  same.  Thus,  the  maximum  benefit 
will  be  reached  with  an  Income  of  $250,000 
Instead  of  teOCOOO  (pp.  17-18) : 

"A  further  deduction  allowed  In  arriving 
at  taxable  Investment  Income  Is  the  so- 
called  small  business  deduction.  Under 
your  committee's  bill  this  Is  10  percent  of 
lnve8tm>;nt  yield  but  not  more  than  $25,000. 
Under  the  House  bill  a  special  small  busi- 
ness deduction  was  allowed  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  a  company's  net  Investment  Income 
up  to  a  ceiling  of  $26,000.  The  small  busi- 
ness de<luctlon  Is  patterned  after  the  2Vi 
percent  differential  provided  on  the  first  $1 
million  of  net  Investment  Income  under  the 
1966  stopgap  formula.  The  substitution  of 
the  6  percent  by  the  House  bill  for  the  2^ 
percent  Increased  the  relief  for  small  com- 
panies which  do  not  reach  the  $36,000  cell- 


ing, and  the  additional  Increase  of  this  per- 
centage to  10  percent  which  was  made  by 
your  committee  still  further  Increases  the 
relief  for  such  small  companies.  By  retain- 
ing the  $25,000  celling,  the  additional  relief 
provided  by  your  committee  Is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  life  Insurance  com- 
panies." 

4.  The  committee  adopted  an  alternative 
to  the  deduction  equal  to  10  percent  of  ad- 
ditions to  nonparticpating  reser\'e8.  In  lieu 
of  this  deduction  taxpayers  may  elect  to 
take  a  deduction  equal  to  3  percent  of  the 
current  year's  premiums  on  nonpartlclpat- 
ing policies  for  contracts  for  periods  of  5 
years  or  more  (p.  22) : 

'Policyholder  dividends  in  part  reflect  the 
fact  that  mutual  Insurance  is  usually  writ- 
ten on  a  higher  initial  premium  basis  than 
nonpartlclpating  Insurance,  and  thus  the 
premiums  returned  as  policyholder  divi- 
dends, in  part,  can  be  viewed  as  a  return 
Oi  redundant  premium  charges.  However, 
such  amounts  provide  a  cushion  for  mutual 
Insurance  companies  which  can  be  used  to 
meet  various  contingencies.  To  have  funds 
equivalent  to  a  mutual  company's  redun- 
dant premiums,  stock  companies  must 
maintain  relatively  larger  surplus  and  capi- 
tal accounts,  and  in  their  case  the  surplus 
generally  must  be  provided  out  of  taxable 
Income.  To  compensate  for  this,  the  House 
bill  allows  a  deduction  for  nonpartlclpating 
Insurance  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  life  Insurance  reserves  attributable 
to  nonpartlclpating  life  Insurance  (not  in- 
cluding annuities).  Your  committee  has 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  reatons  for 
providing  such  a  deduction  and  has  there- 
fore continued  It  in  your  committee's  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  However,  basing  this  addi- 
tion, as  does  the  House  bill,  only  upon 
additions  to  life  insurance  reserves  does  not 
take  account  of  the  mortality  risk  factor 
present  In  policies  Involving  only  small 
reserves.  To  overcome  this  deficiency,  your 
committee's  amendments  provide  that  a 
special  3  percent  deduction  based  on  premi- 
ums is  to  apply.  Instead  of  the  10  percent 
deduction,  where  It  results  In  a  larger  de- 
duction. This  is  a  deduction  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  premiums  for  the  current 
year  attributable  to  nonpartlclpating  poli- 
cies (other  than  group  or  annuity  contracts) 
Issued  or  renewed  for  a  period  of  5  years  or 
more." 

6.  The  committee  provided  that  net  oper- 
ations losses  from  the  years  1055,  1956,  and 
1957  may  be  carried  forward  to  1958  and 
subsequent  years. 

6.  The  committee  provided  that  In  lieu 
of  the  regular  6-year  carryforward  of  net 
operations  losses,  new  companies  for  their 
first  5  years  of  existence  are  to  have  a  10- 
year  carryforward  from  each  of  these  5 
years  (p.  23) : 

"The  House  bill  provides  a  net  operations 
loss  deduction  which  Is  similar  to  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  avaUable  to  corpo- 
rations generally.  As  In  the  case  of  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  generally  available, 
under  the  House  bill  this  operations  loss 
deduction  may  be  carried  back  3  years  or 
forward  5  years.  Under  the  House  bill  these 
loss  carT3rforwards  are  available  only  for  1958 
and  subsequent  years.  Your  committee  has 
in  general  accepted  the  net  operations  loss 
deduction  provided  by  the  House  bill  but  has 
made  two  extensions  In  its  application.  It 
has  provided  that  a  new  company,  for  losses 
incurred  in  any  of  its  first  5  years  as  an 
Insurance  company.  Is  to  have  a  10-year 
carryforward  of  losses,  rather  than  the  usual 
6-year  carryforward.  Yotir  committee  made 
this  change  because  of  its  special  Interest  In 
helping  new  companies  in  getting  started. 
Also,  your  committee  recognized  that  for 
such  companies  the  net  operations  loss 
S-year  carryback  provides  very  little  assist- 
ance, since  such  companies  are  unlikely  to 
have  Income  In  their  early  years  to  which 


they  can  carry  back  losses.  Thus,  In  effect, 
they  would  have  available  to  them  (without 
this  amendment)  only  the  5-year  carryfor- 
ward. A  company  Is  not  considered  as  new 
for  this  provision  If  at  any  time  during  the 
loss  year  it  was  a  nonqualified  corporation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bill." 

7.  The  bill  presently  provides  that  If  a 
company  In  any  year  does  not  qualify  as  a 
life  insurance  company  any  Income  on  which 
the  tax  was  deferred  under  phase  3  be- 
comes due  as  of  the  end  erf  the  last  year  It 
qualified  as  a  life  Insurance  company.  The 
oammittee  amended  this  to  provide  a  2-year 
Interval  of  nonqualification  as  an  insurance 
company,  before  this  phase  3  tax  be- 
comes due  In  such  cases.  However,  if  any  of 
this  income  on  which  the  tax  was  deferred  is 
paid  out  In  this  2-year  period  the  tax 
becomes  due  on  this  amount  (pp.  27-28)  : 

"Tlilrd,  the  House  bill  provided  that  any 
amount  In  the  policyholders  surplus  account 
was  to  become  taxable  as  of  the  end  of  the 
prior  year.  If  a  company  ceased  to  be  a  life 
insurance  company  (unless  the  carryover 
provisions  of  section  381(c)  (22)  were  appli- 
cable to  its  successor) .  Your  committee  has 
In  general  retained  this  provision  but  has 
liberalized  It  somewhat  by  providing  that 
the  tax  deferral  is  not  to  be  terminated  in 
the  case  oi  an  Insurance  company  which  no 
longer  qualifies  as  a  life  Insurance  company 
unless  for  2  years  it  does  not  so  qualify. 
This  makes  allowance  for  the  fact  that  an 
Insvirance  company  through  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  cancellation  of  a 
large  group  policy,  may  temporarily  and 
unintentionally  be  disqualified  as  a  life 
Insurance  company,  with  the  result  that  its 
full  deferred  tax  becomes  due." 

8.  The  committee  changed  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide In  phase  1  for  a  division  of  all  Items 
of  Income,  including  tax-exempt  Income, 
partially  tax-exempt  Interest  and  dividends 
received  from  other  corporations,  between 
the  policyholders  and  the  life  In-^urance 
company.  The  portion  of  all  items  attrib- 
uted to  the  policyholder  are  set  aside  and 
not  taken  Into  account  In  computing  the 
life  Insurance  company's  tax.  The  portion 
of  the  Income  Items  attributed  to  the 
policyholder  Is  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
pressing the  policyholders'  requirements  as  a 
percent  of  Investment  yield  (net  Investment 
Income  plus  tax-exempt  Income,  etc.).  The 
policyholder  requirements  (except  for  the 
use  of  the  5-year  average)  are  determined  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  policy  and  other 
contract  liability  deduction  under  the  House 
bill  except  that  there  Is  no  downward  ad- 
justment In  the  requirements  for  tax-ex- 
empt Interest,  etc. 

The  life  Insurance  company's  tax  base  Is 
then  computed  by  subtracting  from  Its 
share  of  Investment  yield,  its  share  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest,  its  share  of  thirty  fifty- 
seconds  of  partially  tax-exempt  interest, 
and  Its  share  of  the  85  percent  intercorpo- 
rate dividends  received  deduction.  An 
added  statutory  proviso  makes  It  clear  that 
In  no  event  Is  any  tax  to  be  Imposed  on  tax- 
exempt  Interest  or  on  the  85  percent  of 
Intercorporate  dividends  which  are  de- 
ductible under  general  code  provisions.  A 
somewhat  similar  revision  was  made  ia.  the 
phase  two  tax  base  (p.  17) : 

"Under  your  conunlttee's  amendments  the 
taxable  Investment  income  of  a  life  In- 
surance company  Is  the  life  Insurance  com- 
pany's share  of  each  Item  of  Investment 
yield,  with  certain  reductions.  The  life  in- 
surance company's  share  of  Investment  yield 
Is  the  amount  remaining  after  setting  aside 
the  pollcyholderss  share  of  Investment 
yield.  The  policyholder's  share  of  the  In- 
vestment yield  Is  the  percentage  of  this  In- 
vestment yield  represented  by  the  policy 
and  other  contract  liability  requirements. 
Thus,  the  Insurance  company's  share  of  the 
investment  yield  is  the  difference  between 
this  percentage  and  100  percent. 
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"Included  In  this  investment  yield  which 
is  divided  between  the  policyholder  and  the 
life  Insurance  company  is  tax-exempt  in- 
terest on  State  and  municipal  bonds,  par- 
tially tax-exempt  Federal  bond  interest, 
and  86  percent  of  dividends  received  with 
respect  to  which  a  deduction  is  available. 
To  arrive  at  taxable  Investment  income  of 
the  life  insurance  company,  its  share  of  in- 
vestment yield  is  reduced  by  its  share  of 
this  tax-exempt  Interest,  partially  tax- 
exempt  interest,  and  85  percent  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction.  The  purpose  of  your  com- 
mittee in  providing  this  treatment  is  to  ex- 
empt a  life  insurance  company  from  tax  on 
any  tax-exempt  Interest,  on  thirty  fifty-sec- 
onds of  partially  tax-exempt  Interest,  and  on 
86  percent  of  dividends  received.  To  give 
further  assurance  that  no  ^x  is  to  be  Im- 
posed on  tax-exempt  interest  and  the  other 
Items,  your  committee  h(|s  added  a  special 
paragraph  to  the  bill  providing  that  if  the 
application  of  the  definition  of  taxable  in- 
vestment Income  does  result  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  tax-exempt  Interest,  on  the 
thirty  fifty-seconds  of  partially  tax-exempt 
Interest,  or  on  the  85  percent  of  dividends 
received,  adjustment  is  to  be  made  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  any  such  Im- 
jKMltlon  of  tax." 

9.  The  committee  decided  to  allow  policy- 
holder dividends,  the  10  percent  deduction 
for  additions  to  reserves  for  nonpartlcipat- 
Ing  policies  (or  3  percent  deduction  for  pre- 
miums) and  the  2  percent  deduction  for 
group  Insurance  to  add  to,  or  create,  an  un- 
derwriting loss  which  may  be  offset  against 
phase  one  taxable  Investment  income  to  the 
extent  of  $250,000  of  such  Items,  (p.  22): 
"In  the  case  of  participating  policies  (in- 
surance written  on  a  mutual  basis)  deduc- 
tions are  allowed  for  dividend  payments  or 
rate  credits  to  policyholders.  Under  the 
House  bill  these  dividend  payments,  al- 
though allowed  as  deductions  in  computing 
the  phase  2  tax  base,  were  not  allowed  to 
reduce  taxable  Investment  Income  under 
phase  1  or  to  create  a  net  operations  loss 
which  could  be  carried  over  and  applied  in 
reduction  of  underwriting  gains  of  another 
year.  Under  your  committee's  bill  these 
dividends  (plus  certain  other  deductions  de- 
scribed below)  are  allowed  as  offsets  against 
the  phase  I  tax  base,  or  are  allowed  to  cre- 
ate an  underwriting  loss  for  tax  purposes, 
up  to  the  extent  of  9250,000.  Your  commit- 
tee realized  that  to  permit  these  dividends 
to  offset  in  full  the  phase  1  tax  base  would 
In  effect  allow  mutual  companies  to  dis- 
tribute their  investment  income  as  dividends 
without  payment  of  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  recognized  that  smaller  mutual 
companies  paying  what  are  recognized  as 
ordinary  policyholder  dividends  may,  never- 
theless. Incur  underwriting  losses  If  they  at- 
tempt to  expand  their  operations.  It  was 
the  problem  faced  by  these  smaller  mutual 
companies  that  led  your  committee  to  the 
conclusion  that  policyholder  dividends 
should  be  allowed  as  deductions,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  In  determining  any  underwrit- 
ing loss  to  be  offset  against  the  phase  1  tax- 
able investment  income." 

10.  The  committee  adopted  a  provision 
preventing  a  double  tax  with  respect  to  re- 
insurance where  the  reinsuring  company 
pays  the  ceding  company's  tax  with  respect 
to  the  reinsurance  (pp.  38-39) : 

"Modified  coinsurance  is  a  form  of  in- 
demnity reinsurance  (as  contrasted  to  as- 
sumption reinsurance)  to  indemnify  an  in- 
surer against  a  risk  it  has  assumed.  Hence, 
as  distinct  from  assumption  reinsurance,  the 
initial  risk  in  this  case  remains  with  the 
insurer  but  he  covers  this  risk  by  reinsuring 
part  or  all  of  a  contract  with  another  in- 
surance company  (referred  to  here  as  the 
reinsurer).  Three  forms  of  this  indemnity 
reinsurance  have  been  developed.  The  first 
of  these,  called  coinsurance,  calls  for  the 
premium  with  respect  to  the  insurance  re- 


insiired  to  go  to  the  reinsurer,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  reinsurer,  with  respect  to  this 
insurance,  is  treated  substantially  in  the 
manner  he  would  be  if  he  had  issued  the 
insurance  policy  (or  part  thereof)  directly. 
Any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  initial  insurer 
with  respect  to  the  policy  are  reimbursed  by 
the  reinsurer.  This  form  of  Indemnity  re- 
insurance presents  few  special  tax  problems. 
Tills  Is  also  true  of  the  so-called  yearly  re- 
newable term  reinsurance.  Under  this  plan 
the  Initial  Insurer  covers  his  risk  by  pur- 
chasing one  year  renewable  term  Insurance 
from  the  reinsurer.  The  Insurance  pur- 
chased in  this  case  is  usually  the  face 
amount  of  the  policy  less  reserves  with 
the  premium  per  thousand  dollars  In- 
creasing as  the  age  of  the  policyholder  in- 
creases. No  special  tax  problem  is  Involved 
ht-re  because  the  entire  Investment  Income 
at  all  times  remains  with  the  initial  in- 
surer." 

11.  The  committee  agreed  to  provide  In 
the  case  of  organizations  taxed  as  Insurance 
companies,  which  would  be  exempt  from  tax 
as  local  beneficiary  asEOciations  under  section 
501(c)(9)  except  for  the  fact  that  their  in- 
vestment income  exceeded  15  percent  of  their 
total  receipts,  that  (A)  under  the  phase  1  tax 
their  actuarial  reserves  are  to  be  treated  as 
Ufa  insurance  reserves  even  though  not  re- 
quired by  State  law  and  (B)  under  the 
phase  2  tax  only  a  small  proportion  of  de- 
cn^ascs  in  reserves  built  up  before  1958  aris- 
Ini;  from  voluntary  lapses  of  policies  are  to 
be  taken  Into  account  in  determining  receipts 
(pp.  36-37) : 

"Under  present  law  (sec.  501(c)(9)),  vol- 
untary   employees'    beneficiary    associations 
providing  for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  acci- 
dent, or  other  benefits  to  members  of  the 
association  or  their  dependents  are  exempt 
from  Income  tax  If  no  part  of  their  net  earn- 
ings   Inures     to    the    benefit    of    any    pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual    (other  than 
through  these  payments)   and  if  85  percent 
or  more  of  their  income  consists  of  amounts 
collected   from   the   members   and   amounts 
contributed  by  the  employer.     The  attention 
of  your  committee  has  been  called   to  the 
fact  that  some  employee  beneficiary  associa- 
tions meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  this 
exemption    except   for    the    fact    that   more 
than  15  percent  of  their  income  conslata  of 
earnings  on  accumulated  funds.     As  a  result, 
they  fall  to  qualify  for  exemption,  since  less 
than  85  percent  of  their  income  in  derived 
from  the  employees  or  the  employer.     In  the 
past,  when  such  associations,  because  of  this 
excess  Investment  income,  failed  to  qualify 
for  exemption,  they  were  taxed  as  life  insur- 
ance companies  where  they  paid  life,  sick- 
ness, or  accident  benefits.     However,  under 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  no  portion 
Of  their  income  would  be  set  aside  as  belong- 
ing to  the  policyholder,  as  distinct  from  the 
Insurance  company,  because  the  reserves  of 
these  companies  do  not  meet  the  definition 
of   'life  insurance   reserves'    In   one   respect: 
These  reserves  are  not  required  by  law.     To 
meet    this    problem,     your    committee    hcs 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  In  the  case 
of    policies    Issued    by   organizations    which 
would  qualify  under  section  501(c)  (9)  except 
for  the  85-percent  requirement,  reserves  are 
to   qualify   as   life    Insurance   reserves   even 
though  not  required  by  State  law. 

"In  addition,  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee was  called  to  one  of  these  employee 
beneficiary  associations  where  there  appar- 
ently would  have  been  a  large  phase  2  tax 
base  because  there  was  a  large  volume  of 
voluntary  lapses  in  policies.  This  results  in 
decreases  in  reserves,  which  In  turn  Increase 
the  income  subject  to  the  phase  2  tax. 
These  were  lapses  in  policies  Issued  before 
January  1,  1958,  and  thus  the  reserves  were 
built  up  in  a  period  before  any  phase  2  tax 
was  applicable.  To  the  extent  there  are  no 
offsetting  increases  in  reserves  occurring  cur- 
rently, these  lapses,  in  large  part,  at  least. 


represent  pre-1958  income.  Because  of  this, 
your  committee  concluded  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  take  these  voluntary  lapse* 
into  account  only  to  the  extent  of  IIV^ 
percent  of  any  decrease  in  life  insurance  re- 
serves attributable  to  them  with  respect  to 
policies  issued  before  January  1,  1958.  This 
will  have  the  effect,  in  the  case  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  committee,  of  imposing 
approximately  the  same  tax  in  1958  as  was 
Imposed  In  1957.  This  is  an  elective  provi- 
sion, and  those  who  elect  It  are  not  to  hav* 
available  to  them  the  carry-forward  of  Iomm 
from  years  prior  to  1958  or  the  special  19M 
10-percent  reduction  In  the  phase  2  tax  base 
to  the  extent  that  this  base  exceeds  the 
phase  1  tax  base." 

12.  The  committee  agreed  that  distribu- 
tions to  shareholders  in  redemption  of  life 
insurance  stock  are  not  to  be  treated  as  re- 
sulting in  a  phase  3  tax  if  the  stock  wa< 
issued  before  1958.  if  the  stock  is  limited  as 
to  dividends,  and  if  the  stock  can  be  called 
at  the  option  of  the  company  at  a  premium 
of  not  more  than  5  percent  (p.  38) : 

"Under  phase  3.  the  bill  In  general  provides 
that  distributions  to  shareholders  after  1958 
are  to  be  treated  as  being  made  first  out  of 
the  shareholders  surplus  account  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  balance  in  this  account,  then  out 
of  the  policyholders  surplus  account,  to  the 
extent  of  any  balance  In  this  account,  and 
finally  out  of  all  other  accounts.  Only  «f  ter 
tax  has  been  paid  on  the  amount  of  policy- 
holders surplus  may  redemptions  be  made 
out  of  surplus  without  tax  effect.  The  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  has  been  called  to 
situations  where  this  may  result  in  hardship 
t>ecause  the  companies  involved  had  issued 
special  callable  stock  before  1958  with  the 
agreement  that  It  would  be  callable  at  a 
small  premium  when  the  company  no  longer 
required  the  use  of  the  funds.  Under  the 
general  priority  of  distributions  established 
under  phase  3.  the  redemption  of  this  stock 
would  under  the  House  bill  result  in  a  phase 
3  tax  whenever  distributions  exceed  any  bal- 
ance in  the  shareholders  surplus  account. 
To  prevent  this  effect  where  the  clear  and 
obvious  Intent  of  the  parties  Involved  was  to 
make  the  funds  available  to  the  insurance 
company  only  for  the  period  of  time  the 
funds  were  needed  by  the  company,  your 
committee  has  added  a  proviso  to  the  bill 
providing  that  a  distribution  in  redemption 
of  stock  issued  before  1958  under  certain 
conditions  is  not  to  be  considered  a  distribu- 
tion for  purposes  of  applying  the  distribution 
priorities  referred  to  above.  The  conditions 
which  must  be  met  are  that  the  stock  must 
at  all  times  be  limited  as  to  dividends,  and 
be  callable  at  the  option  of  the  company  at  a 
price  not  in  excess  of  105  percent  of  the 
amount  initially  paid  in  with  respect  to  the 
stock." 

13.  Although  the  phase  3  tax  Is  not  to 
apply  to  1958  income,  the  committee  agreed 
to  set  up  the  shareholders  surplus  account 
for  income  of  1958.  Therefore  amounU 
taxed  in  1958  can  be  paid  out  in  subsequent 
years  without  first  paying  a  tax  on  distrib- 
uted income  of  the  subsequent  year  (p.  26) : 

"The  effect  of  the  amendment  made  by 
your  committee  establishing  this  account  for 

1958  and  subsequent  years,   instead   of   for 

1959  and  subsequent  years,  is  to  permit  life 
Insurance  companies  to  distribute  amounu 
with  respect  to  which  they  paid  tax  for  1968. 
without  first  having  to  pay  tax  on  amounts 
earned  in  1959  (and  possibly  subsequent 
years)  on  which  the  Ux  had  been  deferred. 
This  seems  desirable  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
companies  could  not  plan  their  1958  distribu- 
tions with  knowledge  as  to  the  tax  effect  of 
any  phase  3  tax." 

14.  The  committee  agreed  in  phase  8 
to  lower  the  ceiling  for  the  pollcyholden 
s\irplus  account.  The  60-percent  celling  was 
lowered  to  60  percent  in  the  case  of  pre- 
miums. In  the  case  of  reserves  the  commit- 
tee provided  a  celling  of  25  percent  of  addl- 
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tlons  to  reserves  since  1958  or  15  percent  of 
total  reserves,  whichever  Is  higher,  Instead 
of  the  present  single  limit  of  25  percent  of 
reserves  (p.  27)  : 

"Second,  the  House  bill  provided  that  the 
balance  in  the  policyholders  surplus  account 
could  not  exceed  26  percent  of  life  insurance 
reserves  or  60  percent  of  net  premiums  re- 
ceived in  the  current  year,  whichever  Is  the 
higher.  V^en  the  cumulative  balance  ex- 
ceeded thn  higher  of  these  two  limits,  the 
excess  over  the  higher  limit  was  subjected 
to  tax.  Tour  committee  has  accepted  the 
concept  of  a  celling  on  the  policyholders  sur- 
plus account  but  has  provided  somewhat  dif- 
ferent limitations  from  those  specified  in  the 
House  bill.  Thus,  under  your  committee's 
amendmer.ts.  the  maximum  amount  In  the 
policyholders  surplus  account  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  highest  of  the  following:  (a)  15 
percent  oJ  total  life  Insurance  reserves,  or 
(b)  25  pe:'cent  of  the  cumulative  additions 
to  life  Insurance  reserves  since  1958,  or  (c) 
50  percent  of  the  net  premiums  received 
during  th<»  year. 

"This  mxllflcatlon  was  made  by  your  com- 
mittee In  order  to  place  relatively  more  em- 
phasis on  increases  in  reserves  since  1958. 
It  U  bell<?ved  that  this  will  be  relatively 
more  favorable  for  the  new  and  expanding 
companies." 

15.  The  committee  agreed  to  provide  as- 
sessment companies  with  a  3-percent  as- 
sumed rat*  of  interest  on  their  reserves  for 
phase  I.  Although  they  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  assessments  as  reserves,  since  they 
have  no  assumed  rate  they  technically  would 
have  no  policy  reserve  requirements  without 
this  change  (p.  35)  : 

"In  the  case  of  mutual  assessment  com- 
panies, the  House  bill  and  also  prior  law 
provided  that  amounts  deposited  by  these 
companies  with  State  officials  as  guarantee 
or  reserve  rune's,  and  also  funds  maintained 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  claims,  were 
to  be  treated  as  life  insurance  reserves. 
Thus.  the8<-  assessment  companise  have  con- 
sistently b<-«n  treated  as  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  It  was  thought  that  they  were  so 
treated  under  the  House  bill.  However,  In 
determining  the  division  of  Investment  in- 
come between  policyholders  and  the  life  in- 
surance company,  both  for  purposes  of  phase 
I  and  phase  2  tax  bases,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  assumed  rate  of  interest.  However, 
these  assessment  companies  have  no  interest 
rate  which  qualifies  for  this  purpose.  To 
overcome  this  deficiency,  your  committee  has 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  the  as- 
sumed rate  of  Interest  for  these  mutual 
aassssment  companies  is  to  be  3  percent." 

18.  Where  a  company  has  reinsured  policies 
of  assessment  companies  and  reserves  of 
these  companies  are  used  by  the  reinsuring 
company  to  cover  deficiency  reserves  and 
loading  expenses  with  respect  to  the  rein- 
sured policies,  the  committee  agreed  that  the 
reserves  are  to  qualify  as  deficiency  reserves 
to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  represent 
loading  expenses.  Therefore  decreases  In 
these  deficiency  reserves  (except  for  the  load- 
ing element)  will  not  be  treated  as  taxable 
Incoms  (pp.  31-33)  : 

"Cases  were  called  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  where  companies  had  reinsured 
policies  of  assessment  companies  and  the  re- 
serves of  these  companies  were  used  by  the 
reinsuring  company  to  cover  the  difference 
between  the  gross  premiums  required  under 
ordinary  life  insurance  and  the  smaller  pre- 
miums payable  under  the  original  assess- 
ment-type policies.  Your  committee  thought 
that  these  reserves  should  qualify  as  defi- 
ciency reserves  to  the  extent  they  did  not  rep- 
resent loading  expenses.  Therefore,  the  defi- 
nition of  deficiency  reserves  has  been  modi- 
fled  by  your  committee  so  that  it  refers  to 
'that  portion'  of  a  reserve  which  meets  the 
specified  conditions,  and  so  that  portion 
which  qualifies  will  be  covered  by  this  pro- 
vision.    In  addition,  your  committee  made 


certain  technical  changes  in  this  provision 
to  express  it  in  terms  of  individual  contracts 
instead  of  in  terms  of  a  group  oi  contracts." 

17.  Where  a  company  sold  its  entire  indus- 
trial Insurance  business  In  1968,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  the  sale  is  to  be  considered  a  capi- 
tal transaction.  Since  capital  gains  and 
losses  are  not  to  be  taxed  in  1958  such  trans- 
actions would  have  no  tax  effect  in  1958.  No 
implications  are  to  be  drawn  from  this,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  tax  treatment  of  such  trans- 
actions In  the  future  (p.  30)  : 

Second,  your  committee  has  provided  that 
where  a  life  insurance  company  sells  all  of 
its  business  of  one  particular  type,  such  as 
an  entire  lndu.strlal  life  Insurance  depart- 
ment, in  either  a  sinple  transaction  or  series 
of  related  transactions  to  another  company 
(or  companies)  the  transaction  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  sale  of  a  capital  asset  If  the  trans- 
action occurred  In  1958.  Since  capital  gains 
under  the  bill  are  taxable  In  1958.  this  In  ef- 
fect means  that  for  1958  such  a  transaction 
is  not  to  have  any  tax  effect.  By  making  this 
amendment,  however,  your  committee  In- 
tends no  Inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
treatment  of  similar  transactions  In  subse- 
quent years.  Where  a  company  did  In  1958 
sell  all  of  Its  Insurance  contracts  of  one  par- 
ticular type,  your  committee  believed  that 
It  would  be  unfair  to  retroactively  Impose  a 
tax  in  such  a  case,  since  this  is  the  type  of 
transaction  a  company  would  have  been 
likely  not  to  have  made  had  It  had  any 
knowledge  that  any  sizable  tax  was  applica- 
ble." 

18.  The  committee  agreed  to  permit  com- 
panies to  make  an  election  for  1968  only 
between  the  approximate  and  exact  methods 
of  revaluing  preliminary  term  reserves  to  a 
net  level  premium  basis.  Then  under  the 
committee  decision,  the  company  would  have 
a  new  election  between  these  methods  bind- 
ing for  1959  and  subsequent  years  (p.  31): 

"The  House  bill  provides  that  the  election 
to  take  the  exact  revaluation  method  or  the 
approximate  revaluation  method  Is  a  binding 
election  once  made  and  must  be  adhered  to 
unless  a  change  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  Your  committee  has 
modified  this,  however,  to  provide  that.  If 
for  1958  a  life  Insurance  company  selects 
the  approximate  revaluation  method.  It  may 
change  and  select  the  exact  revaluation  for 
1959  and  subsequent  years  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  This 
flexibility  in  elections  is  provided  because 
It  has  been  suggested  to  your  committee 
that  the  time  now  Is  too  short  to  permit 
many  Insurance  companies  to  make  the 
computations  necessary  under  the  exact  re- 
valuation method  for  1958.  This  makes  the 
adoption  of  the  approximate  method  neces- 
sary for  1958  and  if  the  election  were  to  be 
binding  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
company  to  shift  over  to  the  exact  method 
in  a  subsequent  year  unless  the  shift  were 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

19.  The  committee  agreed  to  make  It  clear 
in  the  committee  report  that  life  insiu^nce 
departments  of  mutual  savings  banks  are 
to  be  treated  as  life  Insurance  companies  for 
all  purposes  of  the  bill.  It  also  agreed  to 
provide  in  the  statute  that  these  depart- 
ments of  mutual  savings  banks  are  to  have 
until  April  16.  Instead  of  until  March  16, 
each  year  to  determine  the  amount  of  their 
policyholder  dividends    (pp.  37-38)  : 

"The  attention  of  your  committee  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  life 
insurance  departments  of  mutual  savings 
banks  In  certain  cases  there  Is  a  centralized 
auditing  of  the  life  Insiuimce  departments 
for  all  of  such  departments  within  one 
State.  It  is  further  understood  that  the 
auditors  In  such  cases  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  mutual  savings  banks  as  to  the 
policyholder  dividends  which  they  believe 
should  be  mads  In  the  case  of  the  bank's 
life  Insurance  policies.  Experience  has  indi- 
cated that  It  Is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to 


supply  this  information  to  the  boards  of 
directors  of  mutual  savings  banks  In  time  for 
them  to  set  aside  the  amount  determined  for 
pKjllcyholder  dividends  before  the  16th  day  of 
March  of  the  year  following  the  year  of  lia- 
bility. Yoxir  committee  decided,  therefore, 
to  give  mutual  savings  banks  with  these  life 
insurance  departments  up  to  April  16  for  the 
determination  of  policyholder  dividends. 

"Vour  committee  would  also  like  to  make 
it  clear  that,  wherever  in  the  bill  there  Is  a 
reference  to  a  life  Insurance  compmny.  in  the 
case  of  mutual  savings  banks  with  life  In- 
surance departments  this  is  intended  to  in- 
clude such  a  life  insurance  department.  It 
is  your  conunittee's  understanding  that  this 
is  the  effect  of  section  594  of  the  code,  which 
imposes  a  substitute  tax  in  the  case  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  having  separate  life  in- 
surance departments.  The  substitute  tax 
provided  in  this  case  consists  of  two  partial 
taxes:  one  a  partial  tax  on  the  regular  mu- 
tual savings  bank  operations  and  the  second 
a  tax  on  the  life  insurance  department  activ- 
ities of  the  bank,  the  latter  being  computed 
In  the  same  manner  as  for  a  separate  life 
insurance  company." 

20.  The  committee  agreed  to  provide  that 
foreign  insurers  may  for  phase  3  allocate 
the  p<M-tion  of  a  distribution  that  is  allocable 
to  U.S.  business  on  the  basis  of  either  U.S. 
surplus  to  total  surplus  (as  in  the  bill)  or 
on  the  basis  of  U.S.  insurance  liabilities  to 
total  insurance  liabilities.  It  also  provided, 
apportionment  rules  where  a  Canadian  com- 
pany mutuallzes,  along  the  lines  of  those 
provided  elsewhere  in  the  bill  (pp.  33-40)  : 

"For  purposes  of  the  phase  3  tax  base,  the 
House  bill  determines  the  portion  of  a  dis- 
tribution which  is  allocable  to  U.S.  business 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  amount  as- 
sumed to  be  the  U.S.  surplus  to  the  company's 
actual  total  surplus.  As  an  alternative  to 
this  your  committee's  amendments  provide 
that  the  portion  of  a  distribution  considered 
as  being  made  with  respect  to  n.S.  business 
can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  the  Insurance  liabilities  of  the  ccxnpany 
in  the  United  States  to  the  company's  total 
insurance  liabilities.  Yotir  committee's  bill 
also  provides  apportionment  rules  where  a 
foreign  Insurance  company  mutuallzes." 

21.  Since  under  the  bill  capital  gains  oc- 
ctuTlng  prior  to  1959  are  not  taxed,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  provide  that  pa-oceeds  from 
Installment  payments  received  after  1958  on 
pre-1950  sales  are  not  subject  to  tax  (p.  30)  : 

"Your  committee  has  retained  the  basic 
capital  gains  provisions  of  the  House  bill  but 
has  made  two  relatively  minor  modifications 
in  the  treatment  provided  by  the  House  bill. 
First,  it  is  provided  in  tlie  case  of  transac- 
tions, such  as  installment  sales,  where  the 
transaction  occurred  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  capital  gains  provision,  namely,  before 
January  1,  1959,  no  capital  gains  tax  Is  to 
apply  merely  because  payment  Is  received 
after  that  date." 

22.  Where  an  Insurance  company  is  re- 
quired to  shift  to  an  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting an  adjxistment  In  Income  is  taxed 
by  a  measurement  which  Includes  one-tenth 
of  the  adjustment  in  1957  income  (then  after 
this  additional  tax  Is  determined,  the  final 
tax  on  the  adjustment  Is  10  times  this 
amount) .  The  committee  agreed  to  provide 
that  in  measuring  the  additional  tax  on  this 
adjustment  under  1957  law  that  the  2  fca:  1 
limit  (designed  to  tax  investment  income  of 
overcapitalized  companies  at  52  i>ercent)  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  reason  of 
this  adjustment.  It  also  agreed  to  provide 
that  for  the  additional  tax  on  the  adjust- 
ment any  effect  of  this  additional  income  In 
reducing  the  Ep>eclal  interest  deduction 
(where  Investment  Income  was  less,  or  only 
slightly  exceeded.  Interest  requirements)  is 
to   be   Ignored    (p.   32-33)  : 

"Your  committee's  amendments  accept 
the  House  method  of  computing  the  tax 
with  respect  to  the  accounting  adjustment 
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with  two  minor  modlflcatlonB.  The  com- 
mittee has  provided  that.  In  measuring  the 
additional  tax  on  this  adjustment  for  1957, 
there  is  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  the 
special  celling  on  the  policy  deduction  In 
the  1967  law  (designed  to  tax  investment 
income  of  overcapitalized  companies  at  52 
percent)  where  the  reserve  and  other  policy 
liability  deduction  otherwise  available  was 
not  allowed  to  exceed  two  times  the  re- 
quired Interest  on  life  Insurance  reserves. 
Also,  your  committee  'las  provided  that  the 
special  interest  deduction  available  where 
Investment  income  is  less,  or  only  slightly 
exceeds,  the  required  Interest  on  the  re- 
serves is  not  to  be  reduced  because  of  the 
Increase  in  Investment  Income  for  1957  re- 
sulting from  the  adjustment.  The  one- 
tenth  of  the  readjustment  Income  taken 
Into  account  In  1957  (which  after  the  tax 
Is  obtained  is  subsequently  multiplied  by 
10)  is  a  rough  approximation  of  the  result 
which  would  be  obtained  if  this  income 
were  spread  back  over  a  10-year  period. 
The  fact  that  these  special  provisions  apply 
in  1957  Is  no  Indication  that  they  would 
apply  In  the  other  9  years  of  this  spread 
and,  therefore,  since  the  tax  determination 
Is  based  upon  a  multiple  of  the  1957  tax 
computation,  your  committee  concluded 
that  it  generally  would  achieve  the  wrong 
result  to  spread  in  effect  the  application  of 
these  special  provisions  over  the  other  9 
years." 

23.  The  committee  agreed  to  make  it  clear 
under  the  bill  that  the  interest  paid  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  available  where  a  life  insur- 
ance company  is  required  to  make  payments 
or  credits  on  special  contingency  reserves 
of  a  nonforfeitable  character  which  it  must 
hold  as  a  liability  under  some  group  insur- 
ance policy  such  as  that  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Croup  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  (p.  17). 

"In  addition,  your  committee  has  added  a 
provision  to  make  it  clear  that  interest 
added  by  a  life  insurance  company  to  special 
contingency  reserves  required  by  section  8 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  are  to  be  Included  in 
this  category.  All  of  the  interest  payments 
Included  under  this  provision  are  similar 
In  nature  to  the  deduction  for  Interest 
paid  or  credited  on  deposits  by  a  bank  and 
therefore  properly  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  Income  of  the 
life  Insurance  company  making  the  pay- 
ment." 

24.  The  committee  agreed  to  make  the 
phase  3  tax  gradually  effective  over  a  3- 
year  period,  with  the  result  that  one-third 
of  the  phase  3  tax  otherwise  payable  in 
1959  will  be  due;  two-thirds  of  the  1960 
tax  will  be  due;  and  the  full  tax  will  be 
due  In  1961  (pp. 25-26). 

"Under  the  House  bill  this  phase  3  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  was  to  be  fully  effective  for 
1959  and  subsequent  years.  Your  committee 
decided,  however,  that  since  this  repre- 
sented a  new  tax.  more  time  should  be  given 
Insurance  companies  to  adjust  to  it.  For 
that  reason  your  committee's  amendments 
make  this  tax  one-third  effective  in  1959, 
two-thirds  effective  in  1960,  and  fully  effec- 
tive In  1961.  This  tax  relief  under  phase  3 
for  1959  and  1960,  however,  is  to  be  avail- 
able only  in  the  case  of  actual  distributions 
and  not  under  any  of  the  other  circum- 
stances which  may  result  in  the  Imposition 
of  a  phase  3  tax." 

25.  The  committee  agreed  to  treat  variable 
annuity  companies  as  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  tax  purposes  and  their  reserves 
as  life  Insurance  reserves.  This  treatment 
Is  provided  for  a  5-year  period  to  give  Con- 
gress :in  opportunity  to  review  the  treatment 
at  that  time  to  determine  whether  they 
should  come  under  the  life  Insurance  provi- 
sions or  some  special  provisions  should  be 
adopted  for  them  (pp.  35-36) : 

"Your  committee  has  added  a  provision  to 
the  House  bill  to  make  It  clear  that  variable 


annuities  are  In  general  to  be  taxed  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  annuities.  This  was 
considered  especially  desirable  in  view  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  case  In  this  area 
(Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ?. 
Variable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 
et  al.,  March  23,  1959).  Thus,  companies  Is- 
suing such  contracts  will,  if  they  otherwise 
qualify,  be  treated  as  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Variable  annuities  differ  from  the 
ordinary  or  fixed  dollar  annuities  in  that  the 
annuity  benefits  payable  under  the  variable 
annuity  vary  with  the  Insurance  company's 
overall  Investment  experience.  The  fixed 
dollar  annuity,  on  the  other  hand,  guaran- 
tees the  payment  of  a  specified  amount  ir- 
respective of  the  actual  Investment  earnings. 
Both  the  fixed  dollar  annuities  and  the  vari- 
able annuities,  however,  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  paying  out  either  specified 
amounts,  or  specified  units  with  values 
which  vary  with  investment  experience,  over 
the  life  of  each  member  of  an  annuitant 
group.  Thus,  In  both  cases  the  Insuring 
company  bears  the  mortality  risk.  In  view  of 
this  your  committee  believes  variable  an- 
nuities should  In  general  be  treated  like 
other  annuities  for  tax  purposes. 

"Yovtr  committee's  amendments  provide 
that  variable  annuity  contracts  using  recog- 
nized mortality  tables  but  with  annuity 
payments  based  on  the  Investment  experi- 
ence of  the  company  Issuing  the  contract 
are  to  be  treated  as  regular  annuity  contracts 
for  purposes  of  the  life  Insurance  company 
tax.  Therefore,  such  reserves  will  qualify 
as  life  Insurance  reserves  and  companies 
primarily  Issuing  such  policies  will  qualify 
as  life  Insurance  companies  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes.  The  current  earnings 
rate  of  such  a  company  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining the  portion  of  Investment  Income 
belonging  to  the  policyholder  and  the  por- 
tion representing  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany's share  is  to  be  computed  in  the  usual 
manner,  except  that  there  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  company's  current  earnings  rate 
any  actuarial  margin  charge  prescribed  by 
the  contract.  This  same  rate  Is  also  to  be 
used  as  the  company's  assumed  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

"This  actuarial  margin  charge  represents 
a  charge  made  by  the  company  to  cover 
general  expenses  which  are  over  and  above 
the  expenses  provided  for  In  the  charges 
made  against  premiums.  In  addition,  this 
actuarial  margin  provides  contingency  mor- 
tality reserves  as  well  as  the  profit  margin 
for  the  shareholders  of  the  company." 

26.  The  committee  agreed  to  Impose  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  application  of  phase 
2  for  the  1958  tax  liability.  If  the  phase 
2  tax  base  for  1958  (after  deduction  of  the 
phase  1  base  from  gain  from  operations 
and  reduction  of  the  remainder  by  60  per- 
cent) exceeds  the  phase  1  tax  base,  the 
phase  2  tax  base  is  to  be  reduced  by  10 
percent  of  this  excess  (p.  23) : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  on 
underwriting  gains  is  entirely  a  new  tax  for 
life  Insurance  companies,  your  committee 
has  added  a  special  provision  limiting  the 
additional  tax  which  may  arise  as  a  result 
of  taxing  underwriting  gains  for  the  first 
time.  It  has  added  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  calendar  year  1958  if  the  half 
of  the  underwriting  gain  taxed  currently 
(phase  2  tax  base)  exceeds  the  taxable  In- 
vestment Income  (phase  1  tax  base)  the 
amount  of  underwriting  gain  taxed  current- 
ly Is  to  be  reduced  by  10  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  this  exceeds  the  taxable 
Investment  income.  This  will  ameliorate 
the  Initial  impact  of  this  phase  2  tax." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  yielding  to  me.     My  pur- 


pose at  this  time  is  to  make  an  inquiry 
to  establish  legislative  intent.  My  in- 
quiry relates  to  section  804(c)(1),  and 
my  question  is  this: 

Is  it  the  intent  of  section  804(c)  (1)  of 
the  bill  to  grant  to  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany a  deduction  under  phase  1  for  the 
real  estate  taxes,  depreciation,  and 
other  expenses  attributable  to  ofDce 
space  owned  by  the  company  and  uti- 
lized in  connection  with  its  investment 
function? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  say.  in 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  that  I 
have  submitted  his  question  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  what  I  now 
say  in  reply  has  been  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  answering 
this  question.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee report  which  on  page  14  refers  to 
a  deduction  for  investment  and  similar 
expenses.   It  states: 

The  other  similar  expenses  which,  under 
both  the  House  bill  and  your  committee's 
bill,  are  deductible  are  real  estate  expense, 
depreciation,  depletion,  and  trade  or  busi- 
ness deductions,  but  only  to  the  extent 
these  deductions  relate  to  the  Investment 
Income  and  not  to  the  Income  of  the  Insur- 
ance business  as  such. 

It  is.  therefore,  the  Intent  of  section 
804(0(1)  to  grant  a  life  insurance 
company  a  deduction  under  phase  1  for 
the  real  estate  taxes,  depreciation,  and 
other  expenses  attributable  to  office 
space  owned  by  the  company  and  uti- 
lized in  connection  with  its  investment 
function.  Such  items  would  be  deducti- 
ble as  general  investment  expenses  and 
as  such  would  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  section  804 re)  (1). 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tliis  sUte- 
ment  has  been  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19.  to  strike  out  "and"; 
after  line  19.  to  insert: 

"(B)  in  the  c&ae  of  policies  issued  by  an 
organization  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  501(c)  (9)  other  than  the  require- 
ment  of    subparagraph    (B)    thereof,   and"; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24.  '..:>  strike  out 
"(B)"  and  insert  "(C)";  on  page  4,  after  line 
14.  to  insert: 

"For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  rate  of 
interest  assumed  in  calculating  the  reserves 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall 
be  3  percent." 

In  line  20,  after  the  word  "reserves",  to 
strike  out: 

"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  sub- 
section (c).  the  term  'deficiency  reeerves' 
means  the  total  present  value  of  ttM  amounta 
by  which — 

"(A)  the  net  premiums  required  for  life 
Insurance  and  annuity  contracts,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  actual  premiums  and  other  con- 
sideration charged  for  such  contracts."  and. 
In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (c).  the  deficiency  reserves  for  any 
contract  is  that  portion  of  the  reserve  for 
such  contract  equal  to  the  amount  (If  any) 
by  which — 

"(A)  the  present  value  of  the  future  net 
premiums  required  for  such  contract,  exceeds 
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"(B)  the  present  value  of  the  future  actual 
premiums  and  consideration  charged  for  such 
contract."; 

On  page  6.  after  line  20.  to  insert: 

"(g)    Variable  Annxtttizs. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  an  annvilty  contract  includes  a  contract 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  variable 
annuity  computed  on  the  basis  of  recognized 
mortality  tables  and  the  Investment  experi- 
ence of  the  company  issuing  the  contract. 

"(2)  CUHRENT  EARNINGS  RATE. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  805(b)  (1),  the  current  earn- 
ings rate  of  a  life  insurance  company  with 
respect  to  contracts  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  Is  the  current  earnings  rate  determined 
under  such  section  reduced  by — 

"(A)  the  annual  rate  of  the  actuarial 
margin  charge  as  prescribed  by  the  contract. 

or 

"(B)  If  no  such  rate  is  prescribed  by  the 
contract,  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing 
the  amount  of  the  actuarial  margin  charge 
on  all  contracts  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
issued  by  the  taxpayer  by  the  mean  of  the 
taxpayer's  assets  obligated  under  all  such 
contracts  to  satisfy  liabilities  under  all  such 
contracts. 

"(3)  AssTTMED  RATE. — For  purpo.»e8  of  this 
part,  the  rate  of  Interest  assumed  by  the  tax- 
payer for  any  taxable  year  in  calculating  the 
reserve  on  an  annuity  contract  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  the  percentage  ob- 
tained under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Increases  and  decreases  in  re- 
serves.— In  the  case  of  annuity  contracu 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 1  — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  section  810.  any  In- 
crease In  reserves  shall  be  computed  only 
with  respect  to  increases  by  reason  of  pre- 
miums and  gross  Investment  Income,  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  810.  any  de- 
crease In  reserves  shall  be  computed  only 
with  respect  to  decreases  by  reason  of  bene- 
fits paid  under  such  contracts. 

"(5)  Termination. — Paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1982." 

On  page  9.  after  line  2.  to  Insert: 

"(3)  Special  rttlr  roR  issa  and  19S0. — If 
any  amount  Is  subtracted  from  the  policy- 
holders surplus  account  under  section 
815(c)(3)  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 
1959  or  1960  on  account  of  a  distribution  In 
1959  or  1960  (not  Including  any  distribution 
treated  under  section  815(d)(2)(B)  as  made 
In  1959  or  1960).  the  tax  Imposed  for  such 
taxable  year  on  the  life  Insurance  company 
taxable  Income  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  reduced  by  the 
following  percentage  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  is  (with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  increased,  on 
account  of  the  amount  so  subtracted,  by 
reason  of  section  802(b)(3)  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning In  1959.  662]  percent;  and 

"(B)   In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning In  1960.  33 < 3  percent. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  payment  treated  as  a  distribu- 
tion imder  section  815(d)(3)." 

On  page  10,  line  2,  after  "section  804)".  to 
strike  out  "or"  and  Insert  "or.  if  ■mailer.": 
In  line  3.  after  the  numerals  "809".  to  strike 
out  "(a) ":  In  the  same  line,  after  the  comma, 
to  strike  out  "whichever  Is  the  smaller,"; 
after  line  10.  to  Insert: 

"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
In  1958.  If  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  (without  regard  to  this  sen- 
tence) exceeds  the  amount  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  the  amount  taken  into 
account  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  ot 
such  excess." 

After  line  16,  to  strike  out: 


"sitmPAiT  a— nrvasncKMT  XNOom 
'See.  804.  Taxable   investment   income. 


"Sec.  804.  Policy  and  other  contract  liability 
deduction. 

"Sec.  806.  Change    of    basis    In    computing 
reserves. 

"Sec.  804.  Taxablz  Investment  Incoks. 

"(a)  In  General.  For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  amount  of  the  taxable  Investment 
Income  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  (not  less  than  zero)  equal  to  the 
net  Investment  Income  (determined  under 
subsection  (c) ).  minus  the  policy  and  other 
contract  liability  deduction  (determined  un- 
der section  805 ) . 

"(b)  Gross  Investment  Income. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  'gross  Invest- 
ment income'  means  the  stun  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  iNTEREStT,  ETC. — The  gross  amount  of 
income  from — 

"(A)  Interest,  dividends,  rents,  and 
royalties, 

"(B)  the  entering  Into  of  any  lease,  mort- 
gage, or  other  Instrument  or  agreement  from 
which  the  life  Insurance  company  derives 
Interest,  rents,  or  royalties,  and 

"(C)  the  alteration  or  termination  of  any 
Instrument  or  agreement  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B) 

"(2)   yHORT-TERM  CAPITAL  CAIN. In  the  CRSC 

of  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1958,  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  net 
short-term  capital  gain  exceeds  the  net  long- 
term  capital  loss. 

"(3)  Trade  or  business  income. — The  gross 
Income  from  any  trade  or  business  (other 
than  an  insurance  business)  carried  on  by 
the  life  Insurance  company,  or  by  a  partner- 
ship of  which  the  life  Insurance  company 
Is  a  partner.  In  computing  gross  Income 
under  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded any  Item  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  in 
computing  gross  investment  Income  under 
this  subsection,  there  shall  be  excluded  any 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset,  and  any  gain  considered  as  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

"(c)  Net  Investment  Income  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'net  In- 
vestment Income'  means  the  gross  invest- 
ment income  less  the  following  deductions: 

"(1)  Investment  expenses. — Investment 
expenses  and  the  taxable  year.  If  any  gen- 
eral expenses  are  in  part  assigned  to  or  in- 
cluded in  the  Investment  expenses,  the  total 
deduction  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  one-fourth  of  1  p>ercent  of  the 
mean  of  the  assets  (as  defined  in  section 
805(b)  (6))  held  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  taxable  year, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  serv- 
ice fees  for  the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(C)  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
greater : 

"(1)  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  investment  yield  (as  defined  in  section 
805(b)  (5) ,  but  computed  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  Investment  expenses  allowed  by  this 
paragraph)  exceeds  33^  percent  of  the  mean 
of  the  assets  (as  defined  in  section  805(b) 
(6))  held  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  amount^  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B),  or 

"(11)  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
mean  of  the  value  of  mortgages  held  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable  year  for 
which  there  are  no  mortgage  service  fees  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Real  estate  expenses. — The  amount 
of  taxes  (as  provided  In  section  164),  and 
other  expenses,  for  the  taxable  yetir  exclu- 
sively on  or  with  respect  to  the  real  estate 
owned  by  the  company.  No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
amount  paid  out  for  new  buildings,  or  fc* 
permanent  Improvements  or  betterments 
made  to  Increase  the  value  of  any  property. 

-(8)  Depreciation. — ^The  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  167.    The  deduction  under 


this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (2)  on  ac- 
count of  any  real  estate  owned  and  occupied 
for  Insurance  purposes  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  a  life  insurance  company  shall  be  Unrlted 
to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  deduction  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  sentence)  as  the  rental  value  of  the 
space  not  so  occupied  bears  to  the  rental 
value  of  the  entire  property. 

"(4)  Depletion. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  611  (relating  to  depletion). 

"(5)  Tax  free  interest. — The  amount  of 
interest  which  under  section  103  is  excluded 
from  gross  Income. 

"(0)  Partially  tax  exempt  interest. — In 
lieu  of  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  242 
(relating  to  deduction  for  partially  tax 
exempt  Interest) ,  a  deduction  In  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
allowable  under  such  section  as — 

"(A)  the  normal  tax  rate  for  the  taxable 
year  prescribed  by  section  11,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and 
the  surtax  rate  for  the  taxable  year  prescribed 
by  section  11. 

"(7)  Dividends  received. — The  deductions 
allowed  by  sections  243,  244,  and  245. 

"(8)  Trade  or  business  deductions. — The 
deductions  allowed  by  this  subtitle  (without 
regard  to  this  part)  which  are  attributable  to 
any  trade  or  business  (other  than  an  insur- 
ance business)  carried  on  by  the  life  Insur- 
ance company,  or  by  a  partnership  of  which 
the  life  Insurance  company  Is  a  partner; 
except  that  In  computing  the  deduction 
under  this  paragraph — 

"(A)  There  shall  be  excluded  losses — 

"(1)  from  (or  considered  as  from)  sales 
or  exchanges  of  capital  assets, 

"(11)  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  property 
used  In  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1231(b)).  and 

"(ill)  from  the  compulsory  or  Involuntary 
conversion  (as  a  result  of  destruction.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  theft  or  seizure,  or  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  requisition  or  con- 
demnation or  the  threat  or  Imminence 
thereof)  of  property  used  in  the  trade  or 
business  (as  so  defined) . 

"(B)  Any  item,  to  the  extent  attributable 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  insurance  business, 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(C)  The  deduction  for  net  operating 
losses  provided  in  section  172.  and  the  spe- 
cial deductions  for  corporations  provided  in 
part  VIII  of  subchapter  B,  shall  not  be 
allowed. 

"(9)  Small  business  deduction. — An 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  net  In- 
vestment income  for  the  taxable  year  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  this  paragraph). 
The  deduction  under  this  paragraph  shaU 
not  exceed  $25,000. 

"Sec.  805.  Policy  and  other  contkact  lia- 
bility deduction. 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'policy  and  other  contract 
liability  deduction'  means  the  stun  of — 

"(1)  the  deduction  for  the  investment 
yield  on  adjusted  life  insurance  reserves. 

"(2)  the  deduction  for  the  Investment 
yield  on  pension  plan  reserves,  and 

"(3)  the  deduction  for  Interest  paid, 
reduced  by  the  adjustment  provided  In  sub- 
section (e). 

"(b)  Deduction  for  Investment  Yield  on 
Adjusted  Life  Insitranck  Reserves — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  deduction  for  the  Investment  yield 
on  adjusted  life  Insurance  reserves  Is  the 
amount  determined   by   multiplying — 

"(A)  the  adjusted  life  Insurance  reserves, 
by 

"(B)  the  deduction  rate. 

"  ( 2 )  Deduction  rate. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  deduction  rate  for  any  taxable 
year  Is  the  amount  ascertained  by  dividing 
by  2  the  sum  of — 

"(A)   whichever  of  the  following  percent-  , 
ages  Is  the  higher —  .        ■- 
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"(i)  the  average  rate  of  Interest  assumed 
by  the  taxpayer  In  calculating  life  Insurance 
reserves  (other  than  pension  plan  reserves), 
or 

"(11)  a  percentage  for  such  year  to  he  de- 
termined and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  for  the  life  Insurance  In- 
dustry as  the  average  rate  of  Interest  as- 
sumed In  calculating  life  Insurance  reserves 
(other  than  pension  plan  reserves),  plus 

"(B)  the  Investment  yield  rate  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (c)(1)). 

The  percentage  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11)  shall  be  based  on  such 
data  with  respect  to  life  Insurance  com- 
panies for  the  preceding  taxable  year  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  considers  repre- 
sentative. If  the  percentage  determined  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  exceeds  the  Invest- 
ment yield  rate,  the  deduction  rate  for  the 
taxable  year  is  the  Investment  yield  rate. 

"(3)  Adjusted  lir  insukanck  resebves. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'adjusted 
Ufe  Insurance  reserves'  means 

"(A)  the  means  of  the  life  Insurance  re- 
serves (as  defined  In  section  801(b)).  other 
than  pension  plan  reserves,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 
"(B)  that  percentage  which  equals  100 
percent — 

"(1)  Increased  by  that  percentage  which 
Is  10  times  the  average  rate  of  Interest  as- 
sumed by  the  taxpayer  in  calculating  such 
reserves,  and 

"(11)  reduced  by  that  percentage  which  is 
10  times  the  deduction  rate. 

"(4)  Average  ixterxst  rate  assumed. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  average  rate  of 
interest  assumed  In  calculating  reserves 
■hall  be  computed — • 

"(A)  by  multiplying  each  assumed  rate  of 
Interest  by  the  means  of  the  amounts  of 
such  reserves  computed  at  that  rate  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable  year,  and 
"(B)  by  dividing  (1)  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts ascertained  under  subparagraph  (A), 
by  (11)  the  means  of  the  total  of  such  re- 
serves at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(5)  Investment  tield.  For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  investment  yield  for  any  tax- 
able year  is  the  net  Investment  Income  for 
such  taxable  year  computed  without — 

"(A)  the  deduction  for  tax  free  interest 
provided  by  section  804(c)(5). 

"(B)    the  deduction  for  partially  tax-ex- 
empt Interest  provided  by  section  804(c)  (6). 
"(C)  the  deduction  for  dividends  received 
provided  by  section  804(c)(7),  and 

"(D)  the  small  business  deduction  pro- 
Tided  by  section  804(c)  (9). 

"(6)  Assets.  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'assets'  means  all  assets  of  the 
company  (including  nonadmitted  assets), 
other  than  real  and  personal  property  (ex- 
cluding money)  used  by  It  In  carrying  on  an 
Insurance  trade  or  bxialness.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  attributable 


"(A)  real  property  and  stock  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  thereof,  and 

"(B)  any  other  asset  shall  be  the  adjusted 
basis  (determined  without  regard  to  fair 
market  value  on  December  31,  1958)  of  such 
asset  for  purposes  of  determining  gain  on 
sale  or  other  disposition. 

"(7)  Adjustment  to  means  for  certain 
"rRANSTERs  OF  iJABn.rrixs.  For  purposes  of 
this  part.  If.  during  the  taxable  year,  there 
Is  a  change  In  life  Insurance  reserves  at- 
tributable to  the  transfer  between  the  tax- 
payer and  another  person  of  liabilities  under 
contracts  taken  Into  account  In  computing 
such  reserves,  then,  under  regxilatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
means  of  such  reserves,  and  the  mean  of  the 
assets,  taken  Into  account  in  applying  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  shall  be  appropri- 
ately adjusted,  on  a  dally  basis,  to  reflect  the 
amounts   Involved   in   such   transfer.    This 


paragraph   shall   not   apply   to   reinsurance 
ceded  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  another  person. 
"(c)  Deduction  for  Investment  Yiels  on 
Pension  Pum  Reserves. — 

"(1)    IM   oxnerai..     For   purpoeee   of   this 
part,  the  deduction  for  the  investment  yield 
on  pension  plan  reaervee  is  Um  *.iXM>un(  de- 
termined by  multiplying — 
"(A)    the  pension  plan  reserves,  by 
"(B)    the  Investment  yield  rate. 
For  purposes  of  this   part,   the   Investment 
yield  rate  is  the  percentage  obtained  by  di- 
viding   (1)    the   taxpayer's   Investment   yield 
for  the  taxable  year,  by  (11)  the  mean  of  the 
taxpayer's  assets  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Pension  plan  reserves  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  "pension  plan 
reserves'  means  that  portion  of  the  life  in- 
surance reserves  which  is  aUocable  to  con- 
tracts— 

"(A)  purchased  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  trusts  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  into)  were  deemed  to 
be  (1)  trusts  described  in  section  401(a)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  601(a).  or 
(11)  trust  exempt  from  tax  under  section  166 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  revenue 
laws: 

"(B)  purchased  under  contracts  entered 
Into  under  plans  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  into)  were  deemed  to 
be  plans  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
401(a)  (3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6).  or  the  require- 
ments of  section  16S(a)  (3).  (4).  (6),  and  (6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939;  or 

"(C)  provided  for  employees  of  the  life 
Insurance  company  under  a  plan  which,  for 
the  taxable  year,  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)   (3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6). 

"(3)  Special  transitional  rule. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  amount  taken  into 
account  as  pension  plan  reserves  shall  be — 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1957.  and  before 
January  1,  1959.  zero: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1958.  and  t>efore 
January  1,  1960.  33  Vi  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph ) : 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1959,  and  before 
January  1.  1961.  66»i  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph):  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1960.  100  percent  of 
the  amount  thereof  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph ) . 

"(d)  Deduction  for  Interest  Paid. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  deduction  for  in- 
terest paid  is  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  Interest  on  indebtedness. — All  in- 
terest for  the  taxable  year  on  Indebtedness. 
except  on  Indebtedness  incurred  or  continued 
to  purchase  or  carry  obUgations  the  Interest 
on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Amounts  in  the  nature  of  inter- 
est.— All  amounts  in  the  nature  of  intereet, 
whether  or  not  guaranteed,  for  the  taxable 
year  on  Insurance  or  annuity  contracts  (in- 
cluding contracts  supplementary  thereto) 
which  do  not  Involve,  at  the  time  of  accrual, 
life,  health,  or  accident  contingencies. 

"(3)  Discount  on  prepaid  premiums. — 
All  amounts  accrued  for  the  taxable  year 
for  discounts  in  the  nature  of  interest, 
whether  or  not  guaranteed,  on  premiums  or 
other  consideration  paid  in  advance  on  in- 
surance or  annuity  contracts. 

"(e)  Adjustment  To  Prevent  Double  De- 
ductions. The  adjustment  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  the  amount  determined  by 
multiplying — 

"(1)  the  sum  pt  the  amounta  deductible 
under  p«u'agraph«  (6),  (6) .  and  (7)  oT  sectioa 
804(c).  by 

"(2)   the  ratio— 


"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  la  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  deduction  for  the  Investment 
yield  on  adjusted  life  Instiranoe  reserves. 

"(11)  the  deduction  for  the  investment 
yield  on  pension  plan  reserves. 

"(Ill)  the  deduction  for  interest  paid,  plus 

**(lT)  the  small  business  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  804(c)(9).  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  la  the  in- 
vestment yield  for  the  taxable  year. 
If  the  denominator  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)<B)  is  less  than  the  numerator  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2)  (A),  the  adjiutment 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  the  sum  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1). 

"Sec.  806.  Chance  or  Basis  or  CoMrvTiNO 

Reserves. 

"If  the  basis  for  determining  the  amount 
of  any  Item  referred  to  in  section  810(c)  as 
of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  differs  from 
the  basis  for  such  determination  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year,  then  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart  the  amotmt  of  such 
item— 

"(1)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
shall  t>e  computed  on  the  old  basis,  and 

"(2)  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  next  tax- 
able year  shall  be  computed  on  the  new 
basis." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Subpart  b — investment  iNcbMS 

"Sec.   604.   Taxable   Investment   income. 

"Sec.  805.  Policy  and  other  contract  UatMlity 
requirements. 

"S^c.  806.  Certain  changes  in  reserves  and 
assets. 

"Sec.  804.  Taxable  investment  income. 
"(a)  IM  General. — 

"(1)  Exclusion  of  poljct holders'  share 
OF  investment  yield.— The  policyholders' 
share  of  each  and  every  Item  of  Investment 
yield  (Including  tax-exempt  interest,  par- 
tially tax-exempt  Interest,  and  dividends  re- 
ceived) of  any  life  insurance  company  shall 
not  be  included  in  taxable  investment  in- 
come. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  poUcyholders'  share  of  any  item 
shall  be  that  percentage  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  policy  and  other  contract  liability 
requirements  by  the  investment  yield. 

"(2)  Taxable  investment  income  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  tax- 
able Investment  Income  fcM-  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  an  amount  (not  less  than  eero) 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany's share  of  each  and  every  item  of  in- 
vestment yield  (including  Ux -exempt  in- 
terest, partially  tax-exempt  interest,  and 
dividends  received),  reduced  by — 
"(A)   the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  life  Insurance  company^  share 
of  interest  which  under  section  108  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income. 

"(11)  the  deduction  for  partially  tax-ex- 
empt Interest  provided  by  section  242  (as 
modified  by  paragraph  (8))  computed  with 
respect  to  the  life  Insurance  company's 
share  of  such  Interest,  and 

"(ill)  the  deductions  for  dividends  re- 
ceived provided  by  sections  243.  244.  and  245 
computed  with  respect  to  the  life  Insurance 
company's  share  of  the  dividends  received: 
and 

"(B)  the  small  business  deduction  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (4). 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
life  insurance  company's  share  of  any  Item 
shall  be  that  percentage  which,  when  added 
to  the  percentage  obtained  under  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  equals  100  per- 
cent. 

-(S)    PaRTTAZXT  TAZ-SXEICFT  ntTBRBR. — FOf 

purposes  of  this  part,  the  deduction  allowed 
by  section  242  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  sudi  section  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph  as  (A)  the  normal  tax  rate 
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for  the  taxable  year  prescribed  by  section  11. 
bears  to    (B)    the   sum  of  the  normal   tax^ 
rate  and  the  surtax  rate  for  the  taxable  year 
prescribed  by  section  11. 

"(4)  Small  business  deduction. — For  pur-  ' 
poses  of  this  part,  the  small  business  r^educ- 
tlon  Is  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
investment  yield  for  the  taxable  year.  The 
deduction  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000. 

"(5)  Exception. — If  It  is  established  in 
any  case  that  the  application  of  the  defini- 
tion of  taxable  Investment  income  contained 
In  paragraph  (2)  results  in  the  imposition 
oJ  tax  on — 

"(A)  any  Interest  which  under  section  103 
is  excluded  from  gross  income. 

"(B)  any  amount  of  interest  which  under 
section  242  (as  modified  by  paragraph  (3)) 
is  allowable  as  a  deduction,  or 

"(C)  an  amount  of  dividends  received 
which  under  sections  243,  244,  and  245  is 
allowable  as  a  deduction. 

adjustment  shall  be  made  to  the  extent 
necessary  to   prevent   such   imposition. 

"(b)  Gross  Investment  Income. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  'gross  investment 
income'  means  the  sum  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Interest,  etc. — The  gross  amount  of 
Income  from — 

"(A)  Interest,  dividends,  rents,  and  roy- 
alties, 

'•(B)  the  entering  Into  of  any  lease,  mort- 
gage, or  other  Instrument  or  ngrcement  from 
which  the  life  insurance  company  derives 
interest,  rents,  or   royalties,  and 

"(C)  the  alteration  or  termination  of  any 
Instrument  or  agreement  described  in  sub- 
paragraph ( B ) . 

"  ( 2 )  Short-term  capital  gain. — In  the  case 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  19:8.  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
net  short-term  capital  gain  exceeds  the  net 
long-term  capital  loss. 

"  ( 3 )  Trade  or  business  income. — The  gross 
Income  from  any  trade  or  business  (other 
than  an  Insurance  business)  carried  on  by 
the  life  Insurance  company,  or  by  a  part- 
nership of  which  the  life  insurance  company 
Is  a  partner.  In  computing  gross  Income 
under  this  par.igraph.  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded any  item  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  in  com- 
puting gross  investment  Income  under  this 
subsection,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset, 
and  any  gain  considered  as  gain  from  the 
sale   or   exchange   of   a   capital    asset. 

"(C)  Investment  Yield  DcnNED. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  'Investment 
yield'  means  the  gross  Investment  income 
le.ss  the  following  deductions — 

"(1)  Investment  expenses. — Investment 
expenses  for  the  taxable  year.  If  any  gen- 
eral expenses  are  In  part  assigned  to  or  in- 
cluded In  the  Investment  expenses,  the  total 
deduction  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of — 

"(A)  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  the 
mean  of  the  arsets  (as  defined  In  section 
805(b)(3))  held  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  service 
fees  for  the  tixable  vear.  plus 

"(C)  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
greater: 

"(1)  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  Investment  yield  (computed  without  any 
deduction  U<t  Investment  expenses  allowed 
by  this  paragraph)  exceeds  3%  percent  of 
tho  mean  ol  the  assets  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 805(b)(3))  held  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
amount  described  in  subparagraph   (B).  or 

"(11)  one- fourth  of  one  percent  of  the 
mean  of  tht;  value  of  mortgages  held  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable  year 
for  which  tliere  are  no  mortgage  service 
fees  for  the  taxable  year. 


•"(2)  Real  estate  expenses. — The  amount 
of  taxes  (as  provided  in  section  164).  and 
other  expenses,  for  the  taxable  year  exclu- 
sively on  or  with  respect  to  the  real  estate 
owned  by  the  company.  No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
amount  paid  out  for  new  buildings,  or  for 
permanent  Improvements  or  betterments 
made  to  increase  the  value  of  any  property. 

"(3)  Depreciation. — The  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  167.  The  deduction  under 
this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (2)  on  account 
of  any  real  estate  owned  and  occupied  for 
Insurance  purposes  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  life  insurance  company  shall  be  limited 
to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  deduction  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  sentence)  as  the  rental  value 
of  the  space  not  so  occupied  bears  to  the 
rental  value  of  the  entire  property. 

"(4)  Depletion. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  611  (relating  to  depletion). 

"(5)  TRAktE  OR  business  DEDUCTIONS. — The 
deductions  (allowed  by  this  subtitle  (with- 
out regard  ^o  this  part)  which  are  attribut- 
able to  any  trade  or  business  (other  than 
an  insurance  business)  carried  on  by  the  life 
insurance  company,  or  by  a  partnership  of 
which  the  life  insurance  company  is  a  part- 
ner; except  that  in  computing  the  deduction 
under,  this  paragraph — 

"(A)  There  shall  be  excluded  losses — 

"(1)  from  (or  considered  as  from)  sales  or 
exchanges  of  capital  assets. 

"(11)  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in 
section  1231(b)  ).  and 

"  ( ill )  from  the  compulsory  or  involuntary 
conversion  (as  a  result  of  destruction,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  theft  or  seizure,  or  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  requisition  or  condem- 
nation or  the  threat  or  imminence  thereof) 
of  property  used  in  the  trade  or  business  (as 
so  defined ) . 

"(B»  Any  item,  to  the  extent  attributable 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  insurance  business, 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(C)  The  deduction  for  net  operating 
losses  provided  In  section  172.  and  the  spe- 
cial deductions  for  corporations  provided  in 
part  VIII  of  subchapter  B.  shall  not  be 
allowed. 

"sec  805.  policy  AND  OTHER  CONTRACT  LIABIL- 
ITY   REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'policy  and  other  contract  lia- 
bility requirements'  means,  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  life  Insurance  reserves, 
multiplied   by  the   average  earnings  rate, 

"(2)  the  mean  of  the  pension  plan  reserves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable 
year,  multiplied  by  the  current  earnings 
rate,  and 

"(3)  the  interest  paid. 

"(b)   Earnings  Rates. — 

"(1)  Current  earnings  rate. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  current  earnings  rate 
for  any  taxable  year  is  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  investment  yield  for 
such  taxable  year,  by 

"(B)  the  mean  of  the  taxpayer's  assets  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)   Average   earnings   rate. — 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  average  earnings  rate  for  any  tax- 
able year  is  the  average  of  the  current  earn- 
ings rates  for  such  taxable  year  and  for  each 
of  the  4  taxable  years  immediately  preceding 
such  taxable  year  (excluding  any  of  such  4 
taxable  years  for  which  the  taxpayer  was  not 
an  insurance  company). 

"(B)  Special  rules. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  — 

"(i)  the  current  earnings  rate  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1.  1958, 
shall  be  determined  as  if  this  part  (as  in 
effect  for  1958)  applied  to  such  taxable  year, 
and 


"(11)  the  current  earnings  rate  for  any 
taxable  year  of  any  company  which,  for  such 
year.  Is  an  Insurance  company  (but  not  a 
life  Insurance  company)  shall  be  determined 
as  If  this  part  applied  to  such  company  for 
such  year. 

"(3)  Assets. — For  purposes  of  this  ^art, 
the  term  'assets'  means  all  assets  of  the  com- 
pany (including  nonadmitted  assets),  other 
than  real  and  personal  property  (excluding 
money)  used  by  it  in  carrying  on  an  insur- 
ance trade  or  business.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  amount  attributable  to — 

'(A)  real  property  and  stock  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  thereof,  and 

"(B)  any  other  &ztet  shall  be  the  adjusted 
basis  (determined  without  regard  to  fair 
market  value  on  D-cember  31.  1958)  of  such 
asset  for  purposes  of  determining  gain  on 
sale  or  other  disposition. 

"(c)   Adjusted  Life  Insurance  Reserves. — 

"(1)  Adjusted  life  insurance  eesfrves 
defined. — For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'adjusted    life    insurance    reserves'    means — 

"(A)  the  mean  of  the  life  insurance  re- 
serves (as  defined  In  section  801(b)).  other 
than  pension  plan  reserves,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  that  percentage  which  equals  100 
percent — 

"(i)  increased  by  that  percentage  which  is 
10  times  the  average  rate  of  interest  as- 
sumed by  the  taxpayer  In  calculating  such 
reserves,  and 

"(11)  reduced  by  the  percentage  which  is 
10  times  the  average  earnings  rate. 

"(2)  Average  interest  rate  assumed. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  average  rate  of 
Interest  assumed  in  calculating  reserves  shall 
be  computed — 

"(A)  by  multiplying  each  assumed  rate 
of  interest  by  the  means  of  the  amounts  of 
such  reserves  computed  at  that  rate  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  by  dividing  (1)  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts ascertained  under  subparagraph  (A), 
by  (11)  the  mean  of  the  total  of  such  re- 
serves at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(d)   Pension  Plan  Reserves. — 

*'(1)  Pension  plan  reserves  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'pension 
plan  reserves'  means  that  portion  of  the 
life  Insurance  reserves  which  is  allocable 
to  contract — 

"(A)  purchased  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  trusts  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  Into) were  deemed  to 
be  (1)  trusts  described  in  section  401  (a)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a),  or 
(II)  trusts  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
revenue  laws: 

"(B)  purchased  under  contracts  entered 
Into  under  plans  which  (as  of  the  time  the 
contracts  were  entered  Into)  were  deemed  to 
be  plans  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  or  the 
requirements  of  section  165(a)  (3).  (4).  (5). 
and  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939; 

"(C)  provided  for  employees  of  the  life 
insurance  company  under  a  plan  which,  for 
the  taxable  year,  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)    (3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6):  or 

"(D)  purchased  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities for  its  employees  by  an  organization 
which  (as  of  the  time  the  contracts  were 
purchased)  was  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  which  was  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  or  was  an  organi- 
zation exempt  from  tax  under  section  101(6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  revenue 
laws. 

"(2)  Special  transitional  rule. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  amount  taken  Into 
account  as  pension  plan  reserves  shall 
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"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  81,  1057,  and  before 
January  1,  1959,  zero; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1958,  and  before 
January  1,  1960.  33  Vj  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph ) ; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1959,  and  before 
January  1,  1961.  66)3  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph);  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1960.  100  percent 
of  the  amount  thereof. 

"(e)  Interest  Padj. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  Interest  paid  for  any  taxable  year 
Is  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  Interest  on  indebtedness. — All  in- 
terest for  the  taxable  year  on  indebtedness, 
except  on  indebtedness  incurred  or  con- 
tinued to  purchase  or  carry  obligations  the 
interest  on  which  Is  wholly  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Amounts  in  the  nature  or  in- 
tehest. — All  amounts  In  the  nature  of  In- 
terest, whether  or  not  guaranteed,  for  the 
taxable  year  on  Insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tracts (including  contracts  supplementary 
thereto)  which  do  not  Involve,  at  the  time 
of  accrual,  life,  health,  or  accident  con- 
tingencies. 

"(3)  Dtscouwt  on  prepaid  premiums.'— All 
amounts  accrued  for  the  tax.ible  year  for 
discounts  In  the  nature  of  Interest,  whether 
or  not  guaranteed,  on  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  in  advance  on  Insurance 
or  annuity  contracts. 

"(4)  Interest  on  certain  special  ccntin- 
OENCT  RESEavEs.— Interest  for  the  taxable 
year  on  special  contingency  reserves  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954  (5  U.S.C.  5  2C97(d) ). 
"Sue.  806.  Certain  chances  in  reserves  and 
Absbts. 
"(a)  Adjustments  to  Means  for  Certain 
Transfers  of  Liabilities.- For  purposes  of 
this  part.  if.  during  the  taxable  year,  there 
is  a  change  In  life  insurance  reserves  attrib- 
utable to  the  transfer  between  the  tax- 
payer and  another  person  of  liabilities  under 
contracts  taken  into  account  in  computing 
such  reserves,  then,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
means  of  such  reserves,  and  the  mean  of  the 
assets,  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted,  on 
a  daily  basis,  to  reflect  the  amounts  in- 
volved in  such  transfer  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  reinsurance  ceded  to  the 
taxpayer  or  to  another  person. 

"(b)  Chanoc  or  Basis  in  Computing  Re- 
sbrves.— If  the  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  of  any  item  referred  to  in  section 
810(c)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
differs  from  the  basis  for  such  determina- 
tion as  of  the  beginning  of  the  ta;:able  year, 
then  for  purposes  of  this  subpart  the 
amount  of  such  item — 

"(1)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  computed  on  the  old  basis,  and 

"(2)  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  next  tax- 
able year  shall  be  computed  on  the  new 
basis. 

"subpart   C CAIN    AND    LOSS    ntOM    OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  809.  In  general. 
"Sec.  810.  Rules  for  certain  reserves. 
"Sec.  811.  Dividends  to  policyholders. 
"S3C.  812.  Operations   loss  deduction." 

On  page  38.  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  809.  In  General. 

"(a)  Gain  From  Operations  Detinxo. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  "gain 
from  operations'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  items  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  exceeds  the  deductions  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (d). 


"(b)  Loss  From  Operations  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'loss 
from  operations'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  deductions  provided 
by  subsection  (d)  exceeds  the  sum  of  th« 
items  referred  to  in  subsection    (c). 

"(c)  Gross  Amount. — For  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  following  items 
shall  be  taken  into  account: 

"(1)  Premiums. — The  gross  amount  of  pre- 
miums and  other  consideration  (including 
advance  premiums,  deposits,  fees,  assess- 
ments, and  consideration  in  respect  of  as- 
suming liabilities  under  oontracts  not  issued 
by  the  taxpayer)  on  insurance  and  annuity 
contracts  (including  contracts  supplemen- 
tary thereto):  less  return  premiums,  and 
premiums  and  other  consideration  arising 
out  of  reinsurance  ceded.  Amounts  re- 
turned where  the  amount  Is  not  fixed  In  the 
contract  but  depends  on  the  experience  of 
the  company  or  the  discretion  of  the  manage- 
ment shall  not  be  Included  in  return  pre- 
miums. 

"(2)  Decrease  in  certain  reserves. — Each 
Item  of  net  decrease  In  reserves  which  is  re- 
quired by  section  810  or  8ii(b)(2)  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(£)  Short  term  capital  caim.— In  th« 
case  of  a  t.^x^ble  year  beglnninf;  after  De- 
comter  31.  1958.  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
whlcn  the  net  short-term  capital  gain  ex- 
caedf  th2  net  long-term  capital  loss. 

"(4)  Other  amounts. — All  amounts,  not 
Includible  under  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3). 
whlc^i  under  this  subtitle  are  Includible  in 
gross  Income. 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)',  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asset,  and  any  gain 
considered  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset. 

"(d)  Deductions. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  there  shall  be  allowed  the 
following  deductions; 

"(1)  Death  deneftts.  etc.— All  claims  and 
benefits  accrued,  and  all  losses  Incurred 
(Whether  or  not  ascertained),  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  insurance  and  annuity  contracts 
(including  contracts  supplementary  thereto) . 
"(2 1  Increases  in  certain  reserved. — Each 
Item  of  net  increase  in  reserves  which  is  re- 
qulre<l  by  section  810  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"  ( 3 )  Dividends  to  polictholocrs. — The  de- 
duction for  dividends  to  policyholders  (deter- 
mined under  section  8Ilib) ). 

"(4)  Operations  loss  deduction. — The  op- 
erations loss  deduction  (determined  under 
section  812). 

"(5)  Smail  business  deduction.— A  small 
business  deduction  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  determined  under  section 
804(c)(9). 

"(6)  Reserves  for  certain  nonparticipat- 
iNo  contracts. —An  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  the  reserves  for  non- 
par ticlpatlng  contracts.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'reserves  for  nonpartlci- 
pating  contracts'  means  such  part  of  the  life 
Insurance  reserves  (excluding  that  pcrtlon 
of  the  reserves  which  Is  allocable  to  annuity 
features)  as  relates  to  nonpar  ticlpatlng  con- 
tracts fother  than  group  contracts) . 

"(7)  Group  life,  accident,  and  health  in- 
surance.— An  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of 
the  prt;tniums  for  the  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  group  life  insurance  contracts  and 
group  accident  and  health  Insurance  con- 
tracts. The  deduction  under  this  paragraph 
for  the  taxable  year  and  all  preceding  tax- 
able years  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  premlunu  for  the  tax- 
able ye.ir  attributable  to  such  contracts.  For 
purpos«!S  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'pre- 
miums' means  the  net  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums and  other  consideration  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (c)  (1). 

"(8)  Assumption  by  another  person  or  lia- 
bilities under  insurance,  etc.,  contracts. — 


The  consideration  (other  than  consideration 
arising  out  of  relnsivance  ceded)  in  respect 
of  the  assumption  by  another  person  of  lia- 
bilities under  insurance  and  annuity  oon- 
tracts (including  contracts  supplementary 
thereto). 

"(9)  Otmes  deductions — Subject  to  the 
modifications  provided  by  subsection  (e). 
all  other  deductions  allowed  under  this  sub- 
title for  purposes  of  computing  taxabl* 
income. 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8).  no 
amount  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  subsection  In  respect  of  divi- 
dends to  policyholders. 

"(e)  MoDincATioNs.— The  modiflcaUons 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(9)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Intxrkst. — In  applying  section  103 
(relating  to  deduction  for  interest)  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  interest  In  re- 
spect of  items  described  in  section  810(c). 

"(2)  Bad  Debts. — Section  166(c)  (relaUng 
to  reserve  for  bad  debts)  shall  not  apply. 

"(3)     CHARrrABLE.    ETC.,    CONTRISUTIONS    ANB 

oirrs. — In  applying  section  170 — 

"(A)  the  limit  on  the  total  deductions 
under  such  section  provided  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  17Q(b)  (2)  shall  be  5  percent 
of  the  gain  from  op?ratlons  computed  with- 
out regard  to— 

"(l)    the  deduction  allowed  by  section  170, 
"(11)   part    VIII    (except    section    248)    of 
subchapter  B. 

"(ill)  the  adjustment  provided  by  sub- 
section (f ), 

"(iv)  the  deductions  provided  by  para- 
graphs (3),  (61.  and  (7)  of  subsection  (d), 
and 

"(v)  any  operations  loss  carryback  t  tb« 
taxable  year  under  section  812;  and 

"(B)  under  regulations  pretcrlbed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  rule  similar  to 
•the  rule  contained  in  section  170(b)(3) 
shall  be  applied. 

"(4)     A.MOXTIZABLE  BOND  PREMIUM. — SeCtlOQ 

171  shall  not  apply. 

"(5)  Net  opcratinc  loss  deduction.— The 
deduction  for  net  operating  losses  provided 
In  section  172  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(6)  Partially  TAX-EXEMPT  iNmsaT.— The 
deduction  allowed  by  section  242  ihall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  under  such  section  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph  as  (A)  the 
normal  tax  rate  for  the  taxable  year  pre- 
scribed by  section  11.  bears  to  (B)  the  sum 
of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the  surtax  rate 
for  the  taxable  year  prescribed  by  section 
11 

"(7)  DroucTtoN  FOR  dividends  received.— 
In  applying  section  246(b)  (relating  to  limi- 
tation on  aggregate  amount  of  deiuctlons)  — 

"(A)  the  limit  on  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  deductions  allowed  by  sections  243(a|. 
244.  and  245  shall  be  85  percent  of  the  gain 
from  operations  computed  without  regard 
to— 

"(1)  the  adjuiitment  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (f ), 

"(It)  the  deductions  provided  by  para- 
graphs (3),  (8).  and  (7)  of  subsection   (d), 

"(III)   the  operations  loss  deduction,  and 

"(Iv)  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243(a).  244.  and  345.  but 

"(B)  such  limit  shall  not  apply  for  any 
taxable  year  for  which  there  is  a  loss  from 
operations. 

"(f)  AOJUSTMIHT  To  PriVXNT  DOTTBLK  DE- 
DUCTIONS. 

"(1)  Amount  of  adjustment. — The  total 
of  the  amounts  allowable  as  deductions  un- 
der subsection  (d)  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  determined  by  multiplying — 

"(A)   the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  Interest  which  under 
section  103  is  excluded  from  gross  income, 

"(11)  the  deduction  provided  by  section 
242  (as  modified  by  subsection  (e)(e)).  and 
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"(111)  the  deductions  provided  in  sections 
243.  244,  and  i46  (as  modified  by  subsection 
(e)(7)). by 

"(B)   the  ratio — 

"(1)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sum  of 
the  required  interest  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2) )  phis  the  small  business  deduction 
provided  by  subsection  (d)(5),  and 

"(11)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
investment  yield  (as  defined  in  section 
805(b)(5))  computed  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  In  section  804(c)(1)  (relating  to 
deduction  for  Investment  expenses). 
If  the  denominator  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  (it)  Is  less  than  the  numerator 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)  (1),  the 
adjustment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the 
sum  determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  RxQtnRxo  INTEREST. — FoT  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'required  interest' 
means  the  tot  al  of — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  producta  ascertained 
under  section  805(b)(4)(A): 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  the  investment 
yield  on  peatlon  plan  reserves  (determined 
under  section  805(c)):  and 

"(C)  the  deduction  for  interest  paid  (as 
defined  in  Be<:tion  805(d) ). 

"(g)  Limitation  on  Certain  Deductions. — 

"(1)  IH  general. — The  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions under  paragraphs  (3).  (6).  and 
(7)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  not  (after  the 
application  of  subsection  (f))  exceed  the 
amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  gain  from  operations  for  the 
taxable  year,  computed  without  regard  to 
such  deductions,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  taxable  Investment  income  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Appijcation  or  umttation. — The 
limitation  provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  first  U>  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
under  paragraph  (7),  then  to  the  amount  of 
the  deductic>n  under  paragraph  (6).  and 
Anally  to  the  amount  of  the  deduction  under 
paragraph  (3  1 ." 

And.  in  llev  thereof,  to  insert: 

"Swc.  809.  In  General. — 

"(a)  Exclusion  or  Share  of  Investment 
Yield  Set  Aside  roa  Policyholders. — 

"(1)  Amoitnt. — The  share  of  each  and 
every  Item  ct  Investment  yield  (including 
tax-exempt  interest,  parllally-exempt  inter- 
est, and  dlvMends  received)  of  any  life  In- 
surance comi)any  set  aside  fo:  policyholders 
shall  not  be  Included  In  gain  or  loss  from 
operations.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  share  of  any  item  set  aside 
for  policyholders  shall  be  that  percentage 
obtained  by  dividing  the  required  interest 
by  the  Investment  yield. 

"(2)  REQtnsED  INTEREST. — For  purposes  of 
this  part,  thr  required  Intarest  for  any  tax- 
able year  Is  the  sum  of  the  producta  ob- 
tained by  multiplying — 

"(A)  each  rata  of  Intarest  required,  or 
assumed  by  the  taxpayer,  in  calculating  the 
reserve*  described  in  section  810(c),  by 

"(B)  the  means  of  the  amount  of  such 
reserves  com]>uted  at  that  rata  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)   Gain   and  Loss  From  OpeSations. — 

"(1)  Gain  moM  operations  defined — For 
purposes  of  t.hls  part,  the  tarm  "gain  from 
operations'  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
sum  of  the  following  exceeds  the  deductions 
provided  by  subsection  (d) : 

"(A)  the  life  insurance  company's  share 
of  each  and  every  item  of  Investment  yield 
(Including  tax-exempt  Intarest,  partially  tax- 
exempt  intarest,  and  dividends  received),  re- 
duced by — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  itams  described  in 
paragraph  (3),  and 

"  ( 11 )  the  sir  all  business  deduction  provided 
by  section  804(a)  (4);  and 

"(B)  the  stun  of  the  items  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c) . 

"(2)  Loss  nioM  operations  detineb.— For 
purposes  of  this  part,   the   term   'loss   from 
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operations'  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
sum  of  the  deductions  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  (A);  and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  itams  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c). 

"(3)  Tax-exempt  inter ejt.  btc. — The 
items  referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(i) 
are — 

"(A)  the  life  insurance  company's  share 
of  intarest  which  under  section  103  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income, 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  partially  tax-ex- 
empt Intarest  provided  by  section  242  (as 
modified  by  section  804(a)(3))  computad 
with  respect  to  the  life  insurance  company's 
share  of  such  Interest,  and 

"(C)  the  deductions  for  dividends  received 
provided  by  sections  243,  244,  and  245  (as 
modified  by  paragraph  (5))  computed  with 
respect  to  the  life  Insurance  company's  share 
of  the  dividends  received. 

"(4)  Lite  iNstniANCE  company's  sh.«re. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  life  insur- 
ance company's  share  of  any  item  shall  be 
that  percentage  which,  when  added  to  the 
percentage  obtained  under  the  second  sen- 
tanoe  of  subsection  (a)(1),  equals  100  per- 
cent. 

"(5)  Application  of  section  24s <b). — In 
applying  section  246(b)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  aggregata  amount  of  deductions  for 
dividends  l^celved)  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  limit  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections  243(a) , 
24*,  and  245  shall  be  85  percent  of  the  gain 
from   operations   computed   without    regard 


"(1)  the  deductions  provided  by  para- 
graphs (3),  (5),  and  (6)   of  subsection  (d), 

"(11)  the  operations  loss  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  812.  and 

"(111)  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243(a) ,  244.  and  245.  but 

"(B)  such  limit  shall  not  apply  for  any 
taxable  year  for  which  there  is  a  loss  from 
operations. 

"(6)  Exception. — If  it  is  established  in  any 
case  that  the  application  of  the  definition  of 
gain  from  operations  contained  in  paragraph 
(1)  resulta  in  the  imposition  of  tax  on — 

"(A)  any  interest  which  under  section  103 
is  excluded  from  gross  Income. 

"(B)  any  amount  of  interest  which  under 
section  242  (as  modified  by  section  804(a) 
(3) )  is  allowable  as  a  deduction,  or 

"(C)  any  amount  of  dividends  received 
which  under  sections  243.  244,  and  245  (as 
modified  by  paragraph  (5))  Is  allowable  as 
a  deduction, 

adjustment    shall    be   made    to    the    extent 
necessary  to  prevent  such  Imposition. 

"(c)  Gross  Amount. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  (1)  and  (2),  the  following  itams 
shall  be  taken  into  account: 

••  ( 1 )  Premiums. — The  gross  amount  of  pre- 
miums and  other  consideration  (including 
advance  premiums,  deposits,  fees,  assess- 
ments, and  consideration  in  respect  of  as- 
suming liabilities  under  contracta  not  issued 
by  the  taxpayer)  on  insurance  and  annuity 
contrasta  (including  contracta  supplemen- 
tary thereto) :  less  return  premiums,  and 
premiums  and  other  consideration  arising 
out  of  reinsurance  ceded.  Except  in  the  case 
of  amounta  of  premiums  or  other  consid- 
eration returned  to  another  life  insurance 
company  under  an  indemnity  reinsurance 
-contract,  amounta  returned  where  the 
amount  is  not  fixed  in  the  contract  but  de- 
pends on  the  experience  of  the  company  car 
the  discretion  of  the  management  shall  not 
be  included  in  return  premiums. 

"(2)  Decreases  in  certain  reserves. — Each 
net  decrease  in  reserves  which  is  required  by 
section  810  or  811(b)(2)  to  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Other  amounts. — All  amounts,  not 
included  in  computing  Investment  yield  and 


not  includible  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 
which  under  Uiis  subtitle  are  includible  in 
gross   Income. 

Except  as  included  In  computing  investment 
yield,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset,  and 
any  gain  considered  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

"(d)  Deductions. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  (1)  and  (2),  there  shall  l>e 
allowed  the  following  deductions: 

"(1)  Death  benefits,  etc. — All  claims  and 
benefita  accrued,  and  all  losses  incurred 
( whether  or  not  ascertained ) ,  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  instirance  and  annuity  con- 
tracta (including  contracta  supplementary 
thereto) . 

"(2)  Increases  in  certain  reserves. — The 
net  increase  in  reserves  which  is  required  by 
section  810  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Dividends  to  policyholders. — The 
deduction  for  dividends  to  policyholders  (de- 
tarmlnc!d  under  section  811  (b) ) . 

"(4)  Operations  loss  DEDUCTION. — The  op- 
erations loss  deduction  (determined  under 
section  812) . 

"(5)  Certain  nonparticipating  con- 
tracts.— An  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  increase  in  the  reserves  for  the  taxable 
year  for  nonparticipating  contracta  or  ( if 
greater)  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of 
the  premiums  for  the  taxable  year  (excluding 
that  portion  of  the  premiums  which  Is  allo- 
cable to  annuity  features)  attributable  to 
nonparticipating  contracta  (other  than 
group  contracta)  which  are  issued  or  re- 
newed for  periods  of  5  years  or  more.  For 
piu-poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'reserves 
for  nonparticipating  contracta'  means  such 
part  of  the  life  insurance  reserves  (excluding 
that  portion  of  the  reserves  which  is  allocable 
to  annuity  features)  as  relates  to  nonpyartici- 
pating  contracta  (other  than  group  con- 
tracta) .  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (6).  the  term  'premiums'  means 
the  net  amount  of  the  premiums  and  other 
consideration  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (c) (1). 

"(6)  Group  life,  AccroENT,  and  health 
insurance. — An  amount  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  premiums  for  the  taxable  year  at- 
tributable to  group  life  insurance  contracta 
and  group  accident  and  health  insurance 
contracta.  The  deduction  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  taxable  year  and  all  preceding 
taxable  years  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
eqvial  to  50  percent  of  the  premiums  for  the 
taxable  year  attributable  to  such  contracts. 

•■(7)  Assumption  by  another  person  of 
liabilitiks  under  insurance,  etc.,  con- 
tracts.— The  consideration  (other  than  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  reinsurance  ceded) 
in  respect  of  the  assumption  by  another  p>er- 
son  of  liabilities  under  insurance  and  an- 
nuity contracta  (including  contracta  supple- 
mentary thereto ) . 

"(8)  Investment  expenses. — Investment 
expenses  to  the  extant  not  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  804(c)(1)  In  com- 
puting Investment  yield. 

"(9)  Other  deductions. — Subject  to  the 
modifications  provided  by  subsection  (e). 
all  other  deductions  allowed  under  this  sub- 
title for  purposes  of  computing  taxable  In- 
come to  the  extent  not  allowed  as  deductions 
in  computing  investment  yield. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  no 
amount  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  un- 
der this  subsection  in  respect  of  dividends  to 
policyholders. 

"(e)  Modifications. — The  modifications 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)(9)  are  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Interest. — In  applying  section  163 
(relating  to  deduction  for  interest),  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  Interest  in  re- 
spect of  items  described  In  section  810(c). 

"(2)  Bad  debts. — Section  166(c)  (relating 
to  reserve  for  bad  debte)   shall  not  apply. 
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"(3)  Charitable,  rrc.,  coimiBxrnoNS  and 
GIFTS. — In  applying  section  170 — 

"(A)  the  limit  on  the  total  deductions 
under  such  section  provided  by  the  first 
sentence  of  section  170(b)  (2)  shall  be  6 
percent  of  the  gain  from  operations  com- 
puted without  regard  to — 

"(1)  the  deduction  provided  by  section 
170. 

"(11)  the  reduction  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  (A)  (J). 

"(Ill)  the  deductions  provided  by  para- 
graphs (3),  (6),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (d). 
and 

"(iv)  any  operations  loss  carryback  to  the 
taxable   year   under  section   812;    and 

"(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  rule  similar  to 
the  rule  contained  in  section  170(b)  (3) 
shall  be  applied. 

"(4)  Amortizable  bond  premium. — Section 
171  shall  not  apply. 

"(5)  Net  opkratino  loss  deduction. — The 
deduction  for  net  operating  loEses  provided 
In  section  172  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(6)  Partially  tax-exempt  interest. — 
The  deduction  for  partially  tax-exempt  in- 
terest provided  by  section  242  shall  not  be 
allowed. 

"(7)  Dividends  received. — The  deductions 
for  dividends  received  provided  by  sections 
243,  244,  and  245  shall  not  be  allowed. 
"(f)  Limitation  on  Certain  Deductions. — 
"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions under  paragraphs  (3),  (5),  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000  plus  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which — 

"(A)  the  gain  from  operations  for  the  tax- 
able year,  computed  without  regard  to  such 
deductions,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  taxable  investment  income  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Application  or  limitation. — The  lim- 
itation provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  first  to  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (d)(6),  then  to  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  under  subsection 
(d)(5),  and  finally  to  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  under  subsection  (d)  (3) ." 
On  page  56,  after  line  1,  strike  out: 
"(a)  Adjustment  for  Decrease. — If  the 
amount  of  any  item  described  In  subsection 
(c)  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  amount  of  such  item  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  excess  shall  be 
taken  into  account  as  an  item  of  net  de- 
crease referred  to  in  section  809(c)(2). 

"(b)  Adjustment  for  Increase. — If  the 
amount  of  any  Item  described  in  subsection 
(c)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  such  item  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year,  the  excess 
shall  be  taken  into  account  as  an  item  of 
net  increase  referred  to  In  section  809(d) 
(2)." 
And  in  lieu  thereof  to  Insert: 
"(a)  Adjustment  for  Decrease. — If  the 
sum  of  the  Items  described  In  subsection  (c) 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  such  Items  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  (reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  required  interest  for  the  taxable 
year) ,  the  excess  shall  be  taken  into  account 
as  a  net  decrease  referred  to  in  section 
80g(c)(2). 

"(b)  Adjustment  for  Increase. — If  the 
sum  of  the  items  described  in  subsection  (c) 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  (reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  required  interest  for 
the  taxable  year)  exceeds  the  sum  of  such 
Items  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year,  the  excess  shall  be  taken  into  account 
as  a  net  Increase  referred  to  in  section 
809(d)(2)." 

On  page  59,  after  line  17.  to  Insert: 
"(e)    Certain    Decreases    in    Reserves    or 
Voluntary  Employees'  Beneficiary  Associ- 
ations.— 

"(1)    Decreases  due  to  voluntary  lapses 

or  POLICIES   issued  before  JANUARY    1,    1958. 


For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  In  the  case 
of  a  life  Insurance  company  which  meets 
the  recuirements  of  section  501(c)  (9)  other 
than  tiie  requirement  of  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof,  there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  11 '/i  percent  of  any  decrease  in  Hfe  In- 
surance! reserves  attributable  to  the  volun- 
tary la]>se  on  or  after  January  1,  1958,  of  any 
policy  Issued  before  such  date.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shnll  apply  for  any  taxable 
year  only  if  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)  which  is  effective 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Inapplicability  or  certain  provi- 
sions.— In  the  case  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  applies  for  the 
taxable  year — 

"(A)  the  last  sentence  of  section  802(b) 
shall  not  apply,  and 

"(B)  section  812(b)(1)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  loss  from  operations  for 
any  ta.xable  year  beginning  before  January 
1.  1958 

"(3)  Election. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  only 
Lif  the  taxpayer  elects,  not  later  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  exten- 
sions tnereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such 
taxable  year,  to  have  such  paragraph  apply. 
Such  election  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations.  Such  election  shall  be 
effective  for  the  taxable  year  for  which 
made  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable  years, 
and  shall  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

On  page  61.  line  8.  after  "805".  to  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  insert  "(e)":  in  line  11*.  af- 
ter "809".  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  IrSSert 
"(f)";  on  page  62,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"year",  where  it  occurs  the  second  time,  to 
insert  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  savings 
bank  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
594,  before  the  16th  day  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  year  following  such  taxable  year)."; 
in  line  9.  after  the  word  "under",  to  strike 
out  ".subsection  (b)(1)(B)"  and  Insert 
"paragraph  (1)(B)";  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "be"  to  strike  out  "an  item  of"  and 
Insert  'a";  after  line  13.  to  insert: 

"(3)  1938  reserve  roR  dividends  to  pol- 
icyholders.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ) . 
the  amounts  held  at  the  end  of  1957  as  re- 
serves for  dividends  to  policyholders  pay- 
able during  1958  shall  be  the  amounts  actu- 
ally paid  as  such  dividends  during  1958." 

On  page  63.  after  line  4.  to  strike  out: 

"  ( 1 )  Years  to  which  lo?s  may  be  catiried. — 
The  los.s  from  operations  for  any  tnxable  year 
(hcreln.ifter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'loss  year')  ending  after  December  31. 
1957.  shall  be— 

"(A)  an  operations  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  loss  year, 
and 

"(B)  an  operations  loss  carryover  to  each 
of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  loss  year. 
A  loss  from  op>eratlons  shall  not  be  an  op- 
erations loss  carryback  to  any  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  1958." 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

"(1)  Tears  to  which  loss  mat  bk  cak- 

RIED. 

"(A)  In  general. — The  loss  from  opera- 
tions for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "loss  year')  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1954.  shall  be — 

"(1)  sn  operations  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  loss  year. 

"(11)  an  operations  loss  carryover  to  each 
of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  loss  year, 
and 

"(ill)  subject  to  subsection  (e).  If  the  life 
insurance  company  Is  a  new  company  for  the 
loss  year,  an  operations  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  S 
taxable  years  described  in  clause  (11). 

"(B)  Special  transitional  rules  for  car- 
rybacks.— A  loss  from  operations  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1.  1958. 
shall  noi:  be  an  operations  loss  carryback  to 


any  taxable  year  beginning  before  January 
1.  1935.  A  loss  from  operations  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31.  1957. 
shall  not  be  an  operations  loss  carryback  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  before  January 
1.  1958. 

"(C)  Application  roR  years  prior  to 
1958. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  this  part 
(as  in  effect  for  1958)  shall  be  treated  as 
applying  to  all  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1954,  and  before  January  1, 
1958.' 

On  page  65.  line  6.  after  the  word  "this", 
to  strike  out  "subsection"  and  Insert  "sec- 
tion": In  line  16,  after  "809".  to  strike  out 
"(c)(7)"  and  insert  "(b)(5)";  on  page  66, 
after  line  5.  to  insert: 

"(e)  Rules  Relating  to  New  Compa- 
nies.— 

"  ( 1 )  New  company  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  a  life  Insurance  company 
Is  a  new  company  for  any  taxable  year  only 
if  such  taxable  year  begins  not  more  thaa 
S  years  after  the  first  day  on  which  it  (or.  If 
section  381(c)  (22)  applies,  any  predecessor) 
was  authorized  to  do  business  as  an  insur- 
ance company. 

"(2)     LIMFTATIONS  ON    10-YEAR  CARRYOVER. 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  (A)  (ill),  a  life  Insurance  com- 
pany, shall  not  be  treated  as  a  new  com- 
pany for  any  loss  year  If  at  any  time  during 
such  year  it  was  a  nonqualified  corporation. 
If.  at  any  time  during  any  taxable  year  after 
the  loss  year,  the  life  Insurance  company  is 
a  nonqualified  corporation,  subsection 
<b)(l)(A)(lll)  shall  cease  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  loss  for  such  taxable  year  and 
all  subsequent  taxable  years. 

"(B)  Nonqualified  corporation  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'nonqualified  corporation"  means 
any  corporation  connected  through  stock 
ownership  with  any  other  corporation.  If 
either  of  such  corporations  possesses  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  the  other  such  corporation.  For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  becoming  a  nonqualified 
corporation  at  any  time  at  which  it  becomes 
a  party  to  a  reorganization  (other  than  a 
reorganization  which  is  not  described  In  any 
subparagraph  of  seciloa  368(a)(1)  other 
than  Bubpar.ngraphs  (E)   and  (Fi   thereof)." 

On  p-ge  67,  line  15.  to  change  the  subsec- 
tion number  from  "(e)"  to  "(f(";  on  page 
68,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4.  to  Insert 
"after  December  31.  1058 ";  In  line  10.  after 
the  word  "subsection"  to  Insert  "and  sub- 
section (d)";  In  line  14.  r.fter  the  word  •lu". 
where  It  occurs  the  eei-ond  time,  to  strike 
out  ■•stock"  and  Insert  'stock,  and  does  not 
include  any  dlstnbv.tlnn  In  redemption  of 
stock  Issued  beforr  1958  which  at  all  times 
on  and  after  the  d.ste  of  issu.ince  and  on  and 
before  the  date  of  redemption  Is  limited  as 
to  dividends  and  Is  callnble.  at  the  option 
of  the  Issuer,  at  a  price  not  In  excess  of  105 
percent  of  the  sum  of  Uie  Issue  price  and  the 
amount  of  any  contribution  to  surplus  made 
by  the  original  purchaser  at  the  time  of  his 
purchase." 

On  page  69.  line  2.  after  "January  1."  to 
strike  out  '1059"  and  Insert  "1958 ";  In  line 
6.  after  "December  31."  to  strike  out  "1938" 
and  insert  1957"";  m  line  11.  after  "(II)  ", 
to  Insert  '"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  19.58. •";  In  line 
17.  alter  the  word  'section",  to  strike  out 
"809(e)(6)"  and  Insert  '•804(a)(3)"';  in  line 
20.  after  the  figures  "809 '.  to  strike  out 
"(e)(7)"'  and  Insert  "(bKS)";  in  line  24. 
after  the  word  "section'  to  strike  out 
"809(d)  (5)"  and  Insert  ""804(a)(4)"";  on  page 
70.  after  line  4.  to  strike  out: 

"(3)  Sitbtractions  from  account. — There 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  shareholders 
surplus  account  for  any  taxable  year  the 
amount  which  Is  treated  under  this  section 
as  dUitributed  out  of  such  account." 
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And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(3)  BuvnumoNs  from  account.— 

"(A)  Ik  (swisal. — There  shall  be  subtract- 
ed from  the  shiu-eholders  surplus  account  for 
any  taxable  year  the  amount  which  Is  treat- 
ed under  this  section  as  distributed  out  of 
such  account. 

"(B)  DisTRistrriONs  Uf  isss. — There  shall 
be  subtracted  Irom  the  shareholders  surplus 
accoimt  (to  the  extent  thereof)  for  any  taxa- 
ble year  beginning  in  1958  the  amount  of  dis- 
tributions to  shareholders  made  during 
1958." 

After  line  22.  to  strike  out: 

"(2)  ADomoMs  TO  account. — If  the  gain 
from  operations  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1958.  exceeds  the 
taxable  Investment  income,  tiiere  shall  be 
added  to  the  imllcyholders  surplus  account 
an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  such  ex- 
cess." 

And  In  lieu  thereof  to  Insert: 

"(2)  Additions  to  account. — The  amount 
added  to  the  )x>UcyholderB  surplus  account 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958.  sliail  be  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  gain  from  operations 
exceeds  the  taxable   investment  Income. 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  certain  nonpartici- 
patlng  contracts  provided  by  section  809(d) 
(5)  (as  limited  by  section  809(f) ).  and 

"(C)  the  deduction  for  group  life  and 
group  accident  and  health  insurance  con- 
tracts provided  by  section  B09(d)  (6)  (as  lim- 
ited by  sectlori  809(f))." 

On  page  71.  line  24.  after  the  word 
"amount",  to  Insert  "(determined  without 
regard  to  section  802(a)(3))";  on  page  72. 
line  1,  after  the  figures  "802"  to  strike  out 
"(a)(1)";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "year" 
to  insert  "for  which  it  Is  a  life  insurance 
company";  after  line  24.  to  strike  out: 

"(2)  Termination  as  life  insurance  com- 
pany.— Except  as  provided  In  section  381(c) 
(22)  (relating  to  carryovers  In  certain  cor- 
porate readjustments).  If  for  any  taxable 
year  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  life  insurance 
company,  then  the  amount  taken  into  ac- 
count under  section  802(b)(3)  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by 
the  amount  remaining  In  its  policyholders 
surplus  account  at  the  close  of  such  preced- 
ing taxable  year." 

And  In  lieu  thereof  insert: 

"(2)  Termination  as  life  insurance  com- 
pany.— 

"(A)  Effect  of  termination. — Except  as 
provided  In  section  381(c)  (22)  (relating  to 
carryovers  In  certain  COTporate  readjust- 
ments). If —     I 

"(1)  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  Is 
not  an  insurance  company,  or 

"(11)  for  any  two  successive  taxable  years 
the  taxpayer  Is  not  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany, 

then  the  amount  taken  into  account  under 
section  802(b)  (3)  for  the  last  preceding  tax- 
able year  for  which  it  was  a  life  Insurance 
company  shall  be  Increased  (after  the  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (B) )  by  the  amotint 
remaining  in  its  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count at  the  close  of  such  last  preceding  tax- 
able year. 

"(B)  Effect  of  certain  DisTRiBimoNS. — If 
for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  is  an  in- 
surance company  but  not  a  life  insurance 
company,  then  any  distribution  to  share- 
holders during  such  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  made  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
preceding  taxable  year  for  which  the  tax- 
payer was  a  life  Insurance  company." 

On  page  74.  line  22.  after  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "the  taxable  year"  and  Insert 
"a  taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer  is  a 
life  Insurance  company":  on  page  75,  line  2. 
after  the  word  "exceeds",  to  strike  out  "the 
greater  of  and  Insert  "whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  greatest — ";  after  line  3,  to 


strike  out  "(A)  25  ];>ercent  of  life  insurance 
reserves,  or"  and  insert: 

"  '(A)  15  percent  of  life  insurance  reserves 
at  tlie  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

*"(B)  25  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  Ufe  insurance  reserves  at  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year  exceed  the  life  insurance  re- 
serves at  the  end  of  1958.  or"; 

In  line  II.  to  change  the  subsection  from 
•'(B)"  to  "(C)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"60"  and  insert  "60";  after  line  14,  to  strike 
out: 

"The  amount  so  subtracted,  less  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  with  respect  to 
such  amount  by  reason  of  section  802(b)  (3), 
shall  be  added  to  the  shareholders  surplus 
account  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"The  amount  so  treated  as  subtracted,  less 
the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  with  respect 
to  such  amount  by  reason  of  section  802 
(b)(3).  shall  be  added  to  the  shareholders 
surplus  account  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  taxable  year." 

On  page  76,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
insert  "after  December  31.  1958";  in  line  20. 
after  "December  31".  to  strike  out  "1958"  and 
insert  "1958.  and  adjusted  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)";  on  page  77.  line  10. 
after  section  819.  to  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  820.  Optional  treatment  of  policies  re- 
insured under  modified  coinsur- 
ance contracts." 

On  page  78.  after  line  9.  to  strike  out: 

"(b)  Gain  on  Property  Held  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958. — In  the  case  of  proi>erty  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  before  December  31, 
1958.  if— 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty on  such  date  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis 
for  determining  gain  as  of  such  date,  and 

"(2)  the  taxpayer  has  been  a  life  Insur- 
ance company  at  all  times  on  and  after 
December  31.  1968. 

the  gain  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
(not  less  than  eero)  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  gain  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  exceeds  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fair  market  value  on 
December  31.  1958,  and  the  adjusted  basis 
for  determining  gain  as  of  such  date.  In 
the  case  of  property  having  a  substituted 
basis  (within  the  meaing  of  section  1016 
(b)).  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply, 
but  only  If  during  the  holding  periods  con- 
cerned the  property  or  properties  were  held 
only  by  life  insurance  companies.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "property* 
does  not  include  Insurance  and  annuity 
contracts  (and  contracts  supplementary 
thereto)  and  property  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1221." 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

"(b)  Gain  on  Phoperty  Held  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956,  AND  Certain  Substituted  Prop- 

KRTY  ACQtnRED  AFTER  1958. — 

"(1)  PrOPEETT  held  on  DECEMBER  SI, 
19S8. — In  the  case,  of  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  on  December  31.  1958,  if — 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty on  such  date  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis 
for  determining  again  as  of  such  date,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  been  a  life  insur- 
ance company  at  all  times  on  and  after 
December  31,  1958. 

the  gain  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
(not  less  than  zero)  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  gain  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  exceeds  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  on  December 
31.  1958,  and  the  adjusted  basis  for  deter- 
mining gain  as  of  such  date. 

"(2)  Certain  property  acqttirxd  after  De- 
cember 31,  195S. — In  the  case  of  property  ac- 
quired after  December  31.  1958,  and  having 


a  substituted  basis  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1016(b))  — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  such 
property  shall  be  deemed  held  continuotisly 
by  the  taxpayer  since  the  beginning  of  the 
holding  period  thereof,  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  section  1223, 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  and  adjusted 
basis  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
that  of  that  property  for  which  the  holding 
period  taken  Into  account  Includes  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958, 

"(C)  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  If  the 
property  or  properties  the  holding  periods 
of  which  are  taken  into  account  were  held 
only  by  life  insurance  companies  after  De- 
cember 31.  1958.  during  the  holding  periods 
so  taken  into  account. 

"(D)  the  difference  between  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  and  adjiisted  basis  referred  to  in 
pcu-agraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  (not  less  than 
zero)  by  the  excess  of  (i)  the  gain  that  would 
have  been  recognized  but  for  this  subsection 
on  all  prior  sales  or  dispositions  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  of  properties  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (C),  over  (ii)  the  gain  that  was 
recognized  on  such  sales  or  other  disposi- 
tions, and 

"(E)  the  basis  of  such  prc^jerty  shall  be 
determined  as  if  the  gain  which  would  have 
been  recognized  but  for  this  subsection  were 
recognized  gain. 

"(3)  Property  defined . — ^For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  (2),  the  term  'property' 
does  not  Include  Insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts (and  contracts  supplementary  there- 
to)  and  property  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  1221." 

After  line  12,  to  insert: 

"(d)  Gain  on  Transactions  Occurring 
Prior  to  January  1,  1959. — For  ptirposes  of 
this  part,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset, 
and  any  gain  considered  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset,  resulting  from 
sales  or  other  dispositions  of  property  prior  to 
January  1, 1959. 

"(e)  Certain  Reinsurance  Transactions  in 
1958. — For  pvirposes  of  this  part,  the  reinsur- 
ance in  a  single  transaction,  or  in  a  series  of 
related  transactions,  occurring  In  1958,  by  a 
life  insvirance  company  of  all  of  Its  life  Insur- 
ance contracts  of  a  particular  type,  through 
the  assumption  by  another  company  or  com- 
panies of  all  liabilities  under  such  contracts, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  a  capital  asset." 

On  page  84,  line  25,  after  the  word  "his", 
to  strike  out  "delegate"  and  insert  "delegate, 
except  that  if,  pursuant  to  an  election  made 
for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1958.  the 
basis  adopted  is  the  basis  provided  in  para- 
graph (2) ,  the  taxpayer  may  adopt  the  basis 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  for  its  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  1958." 

On  page  86,  line  16.  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "1957"  and  insert  '"1857,  modi- 
fled  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) ";  on  page 
88.  after  line  16.  to  insert: 

"(4)  Modifications  of  isst  tax  comfitta- 
TioN. — In  reccMnputing  the  taxpayer's  tax  for 
1957  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  section  804(b)  (as  in  effect  for  1957 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  amount 
required  to  be  taken  Into  account  by  such 
paragraph,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed 
by  section  805  (as  In  effect  for  1967)  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  any  amount  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  by  such 
paragraph." 

On  page  89.  after  line  19.  to  strike  out: 

"(A)  the  policy  and  other  contract  liability 
deduction  (determined  under  section  80S 
without  regard  to  this  subsection),  and 

"(B)    the  total  of  the  amounts  allowable 
as  deductions  under  section  809  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection) . 
shall   each  be  reduced   by  an   amount  de« 
termined  by  multiplying  such  excess  by  the 
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InvMtment  yield  rate  (a«  defined  In  MCtlon 

805(c)  01))"' 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Inaert: 
"(A)   the  amount  of  the  policy  and  other 
contract  liability  requirements  (determined 
under  section   805   without   regard   to  this 
subsection),  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  required  interest 
(determined  under  section  809(a)(2)  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection) , 
shall  each  be  reduced  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  such  excess  by  the 
current  earnings  rate  (as  defined  In  section 
806(b)(1))." 
On  page  91,  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 
"(c)  DisraiBUTioNs  to  Shabcholdbxs. — 
In  applying  sections  802(b)  (3)  and  816  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of 
the  distributions  to  shareholders  shall  be 
the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  distributions  to 
shareholders  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 816)  of  the  foreign  life  Insurance  com- 
pany as  the  minimum  figure  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  subsection  (b)  (2) 
(A) )  bears  to  the  excess  of  the  assets  of  the 
company  over,  .the  total  Insurance  liabil- 
ities." / 

And,  In  Ile^i  thereof,  to  insert: 
"(c)  Distributions  to  Shareholders. — 
"(1)  In  general. — In  applying  sections 
802(b)(3)  and  815  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  amount  of  the  distributions 
to  shareholders  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  total  amount  of  the  distri- 
butions to  shareholders  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  815)  of  the  foreign  life  In- 
surance company  by  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  Is  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year: 

"(A)  the  percentage  which  the  minimum 
figure  for  the  taxable  year  (determined 
under  subsection  (b)(2MA))  is  of  the  ex- 
cess of  the  assets  of  the  company  over  the 
total  Insurance  liabilities;  or 

"(B)  the  percentage  which  the  total  In- 
surance liabilities  on  United  States  business 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  of  the  company's 
total  Insurance  liabilities. 

"(2)  Distributions  pursuant  to  certain 
MUTUALiZATioNS. — In  applying  section  815 
(e)    for  purposes  of  subsection   (a)  — 

"(A)  the  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus referred  to  In  section  815(e)(1)(A)  of 
a  foreign  life  Insurance  company  Is  the  por- 
tion of  such  capital  and  surplus  determined 
by  multiplying  such  capital  and  surplus  by 
the  percentage  selected  for  the  taxable  year 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(B)  the  excess  referred  to  In  section 
815(e)  (2)  (A)  (1)  (without  the  adjustment 
provided  by  section  815(e)(2)(B))  Is  whlch-» 
ever  of  the  following  Is  the  greater: 

"(1)  the  minimum  figure  for  1958  deter- 
mined  under  subsection    (b)(2)(A),   or 

"(11)  the  surplus  described  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)  (determined  as  of  December  31, 
1958)." 

On  page  93.  line  17,  after  the  word 
"foreign",  to  strike  out  "corporations."  " 
and  insert  "corporations.";  after  line  18, 
to  Insert: 

"Sec  820.  Optional  Treatment  or  Policies 
Reinsured  Under  Mooh-ied  Co- 
insurance Contracts. 

"(a)   In  General. — 

"(1)  Treatment  as  reinsured  under  con- 
ventional coinsurance  contract. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  an  insurance  or  annuity  policy 
reinsured  under  a  modified  coinsurance  con- 
tract (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  part  (other  than 
for  purposes  of  section  801 ) ,  as  If  such  poli- 
cy were  reinsured  under  a  conventional  co- 
insurance contract. 

"(2)  Consent  of  reinsured  and  reinsur- 
«»•— Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  an  Insur- 
ance or  annuity   policy  reinsured   under   a 


modified  coinsurance  contract  only  If  the 
reinsured  and  reinsurer  consent.  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations — 

"(A)  to  the  application  of  paragraph  (1) 
to  all  Insurance  and  annuity  policies  rein- 
sured under  such  modified  coinsurance  con- 
tract, and 

"(B)  to  the  application  of  the  rules  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (c)  and  the  rules  pre- 
scribed under  such  subsection. 

Such  consent,  once  given,  may  not  be 
rescinded  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoN  or  Moditieo  Coinsur- 
ance Contract. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'modified  coinsurance  con- 
tract' means  an  Indemnity  reinsurance  con- 
tract under  the  terms  of  which — 

"(1)  a  life  Insurance  company  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  reinsurer")  agrees  to 
indemnify  another  life  Insurance  company 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  reinsured') 
against  a  risk  assumed  by  the  reinsured  un- 
der the  insurance  or  annuity  policy  rein- 
sured, 

"(2)  the  reinsured  retains  ownership  of 
the  assets  In  relation  to  the  reserve  on  the 
policy  rein;  ured, 

"(3)  all  or  part  of  the  gross  Investment 
income  derived  from  such  assets  is  paid  by 
the  reinsured  to  the  reinsurer  as  a  part  of 
the  consideration  for  the  reinsurance  of  such 
policy,  and 

"(4)  the  reinsurer  Is  obligated  for  ex- 
penses Incurred,  and  for  Federal  Income 
taxes  Imposed.  In  respect  of  such  gross  In- 
vestment income. 

"(c)  Spfcial  Rules. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
In  applying  subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect 
to  any  Insurance  or  annuity  policy  the  fol- 
lowing rules  shall  (to  the  extent  not  mi- 
proj)er  under  the  terms  of  the  modified  co- 
insurance contract  under  which  such  policy 
is  reinsured)  be  applied  In  respect  of  the 
amount  of  such  policy  reinsured : 

"  ( 1 )  Premiums  and  cross  investment  in- 
come—The  premiums  (to  the  extent  allo- 
cable to  the  participation  of  the  reinsurer 
therein)  received  for  the  policy  reinsured 
shall  be  treated  as  received  by  the  reinsurer 
and  not  by  the  reinsured.  The  gross 
investment  Income  (to  the  extent  allocable 
to  the  participation  of  the  reinturer  therein) 
derived  from  the  assets  in  relation  to  the 
reserve  on  the  policy  reinsured  shall  be 
treated  as  gross  investment  Income  of  the 
reinsurer  and  not  of  the  reln.sured.  The 
gross  Investment  Income  so  treated  shall  be 
considered  as  derived  proportionately  from 
each  of  the  various  sources  of  gross  invest- 
ment income  of  the  reinsured. 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses. — The  gains 
and  losses  from  sales  and  exchanges  of  capi- 
tal assets,  and  gains  and  losses  considered 
as  gains  and  losses  from  sales  and  exchanges 
of  capital  assets,  ol  the  reinsured  shall  (to 
the  extent  of  the  participation  therein  by 
the  reinsurer  under  the  terms  of  the  modi- 
fled  coinsurance  contract)  be  treated  as 
gains  and  losses  from  sales  and  exchanges 
of  capital  assets  of  the  reinsurer  and  not  of 
the  reinsured. 

"(3)  Reserves  and  assets. — The  reserve  on 
the  policy  reinsured  shall  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  reserves  of  the  reinsurer  and  not 
of  the  reinsured,  and  the  assets  In  relation  to 
such  reserve  shall  be  treated  as  owned  by 
the  reinsurer  and  not  by  the  reinsured. 

"(4)  Expenses. — Tl^e  expenses  (to  the  ex- 
tent reimbursable  by  the  reinsurer)  Incurred 
with  respect  to  the  policy  reinsured  and  with 
respect  to  the  assets  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  treated  as  Incurred  by  the  rein- 
surer and  not  by  the  reinsured. 

"(5)  DivroENDS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS. — The 
dividends  to  policyholders  paid  in  respect  of 
the  policy  reinsured  shall  be  treated  as  paid 
by  the  reinsurer  and  not  by  the  reinsured. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 


amount  of  dividends  to  policyholders  treated 
as  paid  by  the  reinsurer  shall  be  the  amount 
paid.  In  respect  of  the  policy  reinsured,  by 
the  reinsurer  to  the  reinsured  as  reimburse- 
ment for  dividends  to  policyholders  paid 
by  the  reinsured.  This  paragraph  shall  ap- 
ply also  in  respect  of  an  insurance  or  an- 
nuity policy  reinsured  under  a  conventional 
coinsurance  contract. 

"(6)  Reimbursement  for  i987  rxoERAL  in- 
come  TAX. — Any  amount  paid  in  1958  or  any 
subsequent  yc.ir  by  the  reinsurer  to  the  re- 
Insured  Is  reimbursement  for  Federal  In- 
come taxes  Imposed  for  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning In  1957  or  any  preceding  taxable 
year  shall  hot  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
reinsured  as  an  item  under  section  809 (c) 
or  by  the  reinsurer  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 809 ( d ) . 

"(7»     Rules  mnCRIBCO  BT  THB^lcRET ART  — 

Such  other  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
In  applying  the  rules  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5),  and  (8)  and 
the  rules  prescribed  under  paragraph  (7», 
an  Item  shall  be  taken  into  account  as  In- 
come only  once  under  subpart  B  and  only 
once  under  subpart  C  by  both  the  reinsured 
and  the  reinsurer,  and  an  item  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  only  once  under  sub- 
part B  and  only  once  under  subpart  C  to 
both  the  relnsiu-ed  and  the  reinsurer." 

On  page  99.  In  the  third  line  of  the  word- 
ing following  line  22.  after  "section  812". 
to  Strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert  "(f)";  on 
page  101.  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

"(g)  LiMrTATIONS  ON  ASSESSMENT  .■  ND  COL- 
LECTION.— Section  6501(c)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  exceptions  to  limitations  on  as- 
sessment and  collection)  is  amended  pj 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6>  Tax  BESULTTNO  prom  certain  DISTRI- 
BUTIONS OR  PROM  TERMINATION  AS  LITE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  Im- 
posed under  section  802  (a)(1)  by  reason  of 
section  802(b)(3)  on  account  of  a  termi- 
nation of  the  taxpayer  as  an  Insurance  com- 
pany or  as  a  life  Insurance  company  to 
which  section  815(d)(2)(A)  applies,  or  on 
account  of  a  distribution  by  the  taxpayer 
to  which  section  815(d)  (2)  (B)  applies,  such 
tax  may  be  assessed  within  3  years  after  the 
return  was  filed  (whether  or  not  such  return 
was  filed  on  or  after  the  date  pre8cril>ed)  for 
the  taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer 
ceases  to  be  an  Insurance  company,  the  sec- 
ond taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer  Is 
not  a  life  insurance  company,  or  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  distribution  is  actually 
made,  as  the  case  may  be." 

And,  on  page  102.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
18.  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert  "(h)". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  of- 
fer a  technical  amendment  which 
simply  changes  the  date  for  the  filing 
of  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative,  Clerk.  On  page  103. 
after  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

(1)  Income  Tax  RrrtTRNS  for  1958. — 
Every  life  Insurance  company  subject  to  the 
tax  imposed  b;-  section  802(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act)  shall,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  on 
or  before  September  15,  1959  (in  lieu  of  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  section  6072(b)  of 
such  Code),  make  a  return  for  its  taxable 
year  beginning  In  1958  with  respect  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  such  section  (as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act).  The  return  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  for  such  taxable 
year   shall    constitute   the   return   for   such 
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taxable  year  for  all  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964;  and  no  return 
for  such  taxable  year,  with  res(>ect  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of 
such  Code  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion a  of  this  Act),  filed  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  for  any  of  such  purposes  as  a 
return  for  such  taxable  year.  All  payments 
made  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  tax  for 
such  taxable  ynar  Imposed  by  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter L  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act),  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  payments  have  not  been 
credited  or  refunded,  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e 
payments  made  on  September  15.  1959,  on 
account  of  the  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
imposed  by  section  802(a)  of  such  Code  (as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act).  The 
provisions  of  section  61&2(a)  ( 1 )  of  such  Code 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  tax  for 
such  taxable  year  Impr^sed  by  section 
802(a)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  thU  Act). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides a  new  date  for  the  fllinp;  of  income 
tax  returns  by  life  insurance  Companies 
for  their  195B  income  tax  liabilities.  It 
provides  for  the  filing  of  returns  on 
September  15.  1959.  Also,  the  full  tax 
liability  becomes  due  on  that  date. 

Under  present  law.  which  the  bill  does 
not  change,  the  life  insurance  company 
returns  for  1958  liabilities  were  due 
March  15  although  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  granted  an  automatic  exten- 
sion of  time  for  filing  life  insurance 
company  returns  until  June  15.  Under 
present  law  life  insurance  companies 
last  September  15.  in  1958,  were  required 
to  file  declaiations  of  estimated  tax. 
paying  up  to  one-quarter  of  their  tax 
liabihty  in  excess  of  $100,000.  A  similar 
payment  was  required  on  December  15. 
1958.  The  ba  ance  was  then  payable  in 
two  equal  installments,  on  March  15  and 
June  15  of  this  year.  Interest  at  6  per- 
cent IS  payable  on  due  but  unpaid 
amounts. 

Since  Congress  has  not  yet  taken  final 
action  in  detei  mining  1958  tax  liabilities 
of  these  companies,  it  would  have  l)een 
very  difficult  indeed  for  any  company 
to  have  paid  tne  correct  amount  on  the 
dates  which  are  already  past.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  uncertain  status  of 
life  Insurance  taxation,  the  Treasury 
Department  in  fact  has  not  yet  issued 
any  tax  return  forms  for  life  insurance 
company  taxation.  In  addition,  it  now 
appears  that  even  if  action  on  this  bill 
is  completed  promptly,  we  will  t>e  fortu- 
nate to  have  tax  return  forms  available 
to  the  companies  by  July  15. 

Thus,  even  the  September  15  date  is 
likely  to  pro^•ide  the  insurance  com- 
panies with  no  more  than  a  month  to 
prepare  their  t  ax  returns.  By  also  mak- 
ing the  entire  tax  due  on  that  date  the 
amendment  wipes  out  interest  charges 
for  tax  Uabilit  es  which  were  not  paid  in 
many  cases  because,  at  the  time  they 
were  due.  the  companies  could  not  know 
the  amount  of  their  eventual  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  BYRD],  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINING 
OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  controversies  over  Presiden- 
tial appointments  of  ambassadors  to 
foreign  lands  have  heightened  interest 
in  a  graduate  school  for  diplomats, 
which  would  train  career  men  to  serve 
abroad  in  such  capacities. 

The  Register-Guaid,  of  Eugene.  Oreg., 
In  its  issue  of  May  15,  1959.  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  this  proposal, 
entitled  "Diplomatic  School." 

The  editorial  effectively  summarizes 
what  I  think  is  the  major  case  for  a 
graduate  school  for  diplomats.  I  am 
particularly  plea.«:ed  that  the  editorial 
agrees  there  should  be  no  political  ap- 
pointments to  this  diplomatic  school, 
but,  rather,  that  selections  should  be 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit. 

I  ask  unanimous  con'.'^nt  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Eugene  Register-Guard.  May   15, 
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Diplomatic  School 

Hardly  a  month  'passes  that  somebody 
doesn't  sound  off  about  the  need  for  a 
Foreign  Service  Academy,  patterned  after 
V^est  Point.  Annapolis,  and  the  new  Insti- 
tution for  future  Air  Force  officers.  Those 
who  favor  such  a  school  start  from  a  sound 
premise— that  a  nation  which  regards  itself 
as  p?ace-lovIng  should  spend  as  much  of  its 
substance  in  the  training  of  soldiers  of 
peace  as  It  spends  In  the  training  of  sol- 
diers of  war.  And  Heaven  knows  we  need 
better  people  In  the  Foreign  Service.  But 
there  is  a  question  If  an  Academy  on  the 
West  Point  pattern  is  the  answer. 

Better,  we  think.  Is  the  proposal  now  in 
Congress.  Sponsored  by  Oregon's  Richard 
L.  Nevbercer  and  other  Senators,  the  bill 
calls  for  a  graduate  school,  offering  a  course 
comparable  to  that  expected  of  a  candidate 
for  a  master's  degree. 

The  specialized  knowledge  needed  by  a 
diplomat  Is  the  graduate  school  sort  of 
knowledge.  It  should  be  sui)erimposed  upon 
a  broad  general  education  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  obtained  In  any  number  of  civilian 
Institutions.  The  diplomatic  corps  suffers 
already  because  Its  officers  are  too  often  of  a 
single  mold.  This  would  be  remedied  if  the 
young  men  and  women  came  from  as  broad 
a  segment  of  the  population  as  possible, 
with  the  many  Infiuences  of  many  colleges 
and  universities  at  work  upon  them. 

The  bill  now  in  the  Senate  specifies  that 
students  get  suljslstence  and  quarters  while 
attending  this  graduate  school.  That  is 
proper,  although  probably  they  should  be 
paid,  as  cadets  at  the  mUltary  establish- 
ments are  paid  while  attending  school.  And 
perhaps  If  this  thing  really  gets  under  way. 
the  Federal  Government  might  find  it  wise 
to  offer  scholarships  to  undergraduates,  pre- 
paring at  their  own  colleges  for  appointment 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  Wisely, 
the  bill  does  not  provide  for  pwUtical  ap- 
pointments by  Congressmen,  which  feature 
Is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Military 
Academy  program.  And  it  does  provide  that 
graduates  must  agree  to  serve  after  they 
are  graduated,  thus  guaranteeing  a  reduc- 
tion in  "fallout." 


STANAKER  DAM,  UPPER  COLORADO 
RIVER    DEVELOPMENT,    UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  on  May  14 
I  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  Sen- 


ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  at  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies incident  to  initiation  of  con- 
struction of  Stanaker  Dam,  the  first 
structure  of  the  Vernal  unit,  central  Utah 
project,  upper  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment. This  dam  will  Impound  waters  of 
Ashley  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Green 
River,  and  the  occasion  was  important 
since  it  represented  Utah's  first  irriga- 
tion participation  in  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project. 

The  initiation  of  the  Vernal  unit  is  a 
tribute  to  the  foresight  and  ardent  sup- 
port the  good  folks  of  the  Vernal  area  and 
of  all  the  Uintah  Basin  have  given  Recla- 
mation and  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project.  Through  storage  and  exchange 
of  water,  the  Vernal  unit  will  provide 
supplemental  irrigation  for  about  14,700 
acres  of  productive  land  which  is  con- 
stantly threatened  by  water  shortages. 
The  unit  will  also  provide  supplemental 
municipal  water  for  the  thriving  mu- 
nicipalities of  Vernal.  Naples,  and 
Maeser. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  fish  and  wild- 
life development  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
Vernal  unit  is  about  $7  million,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  will  be  repaid  by 
water  users  and  from  power  revenues  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project. 
Utah's  water  makes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  these  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  made  the  initial 
appropriation  for  the  Vernal  unit  of  $1,- 
035,000  for  fiscal  year  1959  without  a 
budget  estimate  from  th^  Eisenhower 
administration.  There  was  one  im- 
portant break  in  the  no-new-starts 
policy  of  the  administration,  a  policy 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  throttling 
western  reclamation  if  the  Congress  per- 
mits this  downtown  obstruction  to  a  na- 
tional program. 

I  note  we  have  a  budget  request  for  $2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1960  to  continue 
construction  of  Stanaker  Dam,  Vernal 
unit.  While  this  indicates  some  relent- 
ing on  tho  part  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, westei-n  reclamationists  must 
keep  up  the  fight  to  break  this  ban  on 
new  starts,  which  is  shortsighted  and 
lacking  in  a  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  reclamation  program.  We 
want  other  units  of  the  certral  Utah 
project  imder  way,  and  we  will  cooperate 
with  our  fellow  reclamatior  ists  through- 
out the  West  on  other  projects. 

I  have  dealt  primarily  with  the 
Vernal  unit  and  the  upper  Colorado 
project  in  my  remarks.  Mr.  President, 
but  our  concern  in  Utah  is  much  broader, 

I  have  recently  been  honored  by  desig- 
nation as  an  additional  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources 
created  by  Senate  Resolution  48.  The 
membership  was  augmented  by  Senate 
Resolution  111;  and,  as  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  I  was  selected,  by  reason 
of  our  State's  concern  in  national  water 
resources. 

The  problem  of  the  development  and 
use  of  water  resources  is  national,  and 
affects  the  well-being  and  future  of  175 
million  people  today,  and  many  more 
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millions  In  the  coming  years — not  too 
distant. 

As  a  m«nber  of  the  select  committee. 
I  am  prlvllegred  not  only  to  participate 
in  an  Inventory  of  existing  water  re- 
sources, but  also  to  study  how  they  can 
be  augmented  and  developed  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion. Utah  has  a  vital  place  in  this 
picture. 

Stanaker  Dam,  the  Vernal  \mlt,  and 
the  entire  upper  Colorado  project  are  im- 
portant phases  of  the  national  picture 
concerned  with  water  resources.  As  a 
member  of  the  select  committee.  I  shall 
make  It  my  business  to  see  that  full  rec- 
ognition is  given  Utah's  place  in  water 
development. 

Utah  was  the  birthplace  of  American 
Irrigation  as  we  know  it  today,  and  co- 
ordinated development  of  water  resources 
has  been  demonstrated  in  our  State  to 
be  the  most  effective  economic  approach 
to  a  solution  of  the  national  water  prob- 
lem. 

What  helps  one  area  of  the  country  in 
water  development  aids  every  other  area. 
We,  in  the  West,  are  cognizant  of  the 
problems  of  the  Midwest,  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  Southwest.  As  a  member 
of  the  select  committee,  I  shall  take  a 
national  view  of  the  problems,  and  shall 
have  particular  concern  for  those  that 
affect  individual  areas  of  the  country. 


THE  STRAUSS  NOMINATION 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED  ON  THE 
SAME  GROUND  ON  WHICH  A  RE- 
PUBLICAN SENATE  REJECTED 
THE  NOMINATION  OP  CHARLES 
WARREN  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
Whether  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
to  me.  in  order  that  I  may  speak  briefly 
on  the  nomination  of  Admiral  Strauss  to 
be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  desire  to  make 
some  brief  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Admiral  Strauss  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Beecher  Warren,  of  Michigan, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  on  March  5,  1925,  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
was  rejected  by  a  substantially  Republi- 
can Senate  on  an  issue  of  public  policy. 
It  Is  a  question  of  public  policy  which 
should  now  bring  about  the  rejection  of 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Strauss,  who 
has  been  named  by  President  Eisen- 
hower  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

AM    ISST7E    or    PUBLIC    POUCT 

Indeed.  It  Is  the  same  issue  of  public 
policy.  The  Warren  nomination  was  re- 
jected because  he  was  too  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  efforts  of  big  business  to 
dominate  the  American  economy.  The 
late  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana, whose  qualifications  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  no  one  will  deny,  led  the 
opposition  to  confirmation  of  the  War- 
ren nomination.    That  opposition  was 


not  based  upon  partisan  or  personal 
grounds.  Senator  Walsh  urged  the  re- 
jection of  the  Warren  nomination,  and 
said  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  be  the 
Attorney  General  because  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  American 
Sugar  Co..  then  generally  known  as  the 
Sugar  Trust.  Senator  Walsh  thought 
Mr.  Warren  was  not  qualified  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  same  principle,  although  not  the 
same  incident,  is  involved  in  the  Strauss 
case.  The  admiral  has  been  too  closely 
identified  with  the  fiscal  and  complex 
corporate  devices  of  modern  big  business 
to  be  trusted  to  administer  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  on  March  10.  1925.  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  War- 
ren, the  Senate  was  composed  of  56  Re- 
publicans, 39  Democrats,  and  1  member 
of  the  Pai-mer-Labor  Party.  When  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  con- 
firmation of  that  nomination,  there  were 
39  yeas  and  41  nays.  Of  the  yeas,  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  cast 
38  votes;  the  Democratic  Members  cast 
1  vote;  of  the  nays,  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate  cast  30  votes,  the 
Republican  Members  cast  10  votes,  and 
the  Farmer-Labor  Party  member  cast 
his  1  vote.  Sixteen  Senators — 9  Demo- 
crats and  7  Republicans — were  recorded 
as  not  having  voted.  This  Is  tne  famous 
case  in  which  Vice  President  Charles 
Dawes  was  absent  from  the  Senate 
Chamber,  having  been  assured,  as  I  recall 
the  incident,  that  no  important  votes 
were  likely  to  be  taken.  However,  when 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  when  those  who 
were  supporting  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Warren  felt  that  if  the  Vice  President 
had  been  present,  perhaps  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  one  of  the 
Republican  Senators  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay."  and  then  moved  for 
reconsideration.  On  the  reconsideration 
vote,  which  was  taken  after  the  Vice 
President  had  arrived  in  the  Chamber, 
the  nomination  was  again  rejected. 

Thereafter,  President  Coolidge  again 
sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate.  On 
the  second  occasion,  the  nomination  was 
sent  to  th3  Senate,  as  I  recall.  2  days 
after  it  first  had  been  rejected.  The 
second  vote  was  taken  on  March  16.  1925. 
On  that  occasion,  four  of  the  Senators 
who  were  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 
vote  on  March  10  were  present,  and 
voted;  and  that  increased  the  negative 
vote  to  46.  So  on  the  second  occasion 
the  nomination  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
46  nays  to  39  yeas. 

It  is  also  important  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  Michigan  Sen- 
ators— from  the  State  from  which  the 
nominee  came — voted  against  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination.  They  were  Sen- 
ator James  Couzens.  a  Republican;  and 
Senator  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  a  Demo- 
crat. 

The  issue  was  decided  upon  the  argu- 
ment. I  believe,  of  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  namely,  that  the  association 
of  Mr.  Warren  was  too  close  to  the  big 
business  leaders  of  that  time. 


Mr.  President.  I  may  say  that,  as  I 
recall.  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  in 
his  speech  stated  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  supFKirt  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Warren  to  another  office,  but  not  to  the 
important  office  of  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Admiral  Strauss  was  a  leading  figure 
in  bringing  about  a  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Generating  Co.  to  produce  electric  power 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
That  was  a  contract  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  of  which  Admiral 
Strauss  was  then  chairman,  and  the  Mis- 
sisr:ippi  Valley  Generating  Co. 

The  company  was  a  subsidlai-y  of  two 
holding  companies  headed,  respectively, 
by  Mr.  Di.xon  and  Mr.  Yates.  It  was 
grossly  undercapitalized.  It  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
an  application  to  raise  capital  stock  in 
the  amount  of  $5,500,000.  although  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  to  be  built 
was  $106,115,000.  When  the  SEC  Issued 
its  notice  of  a  hearing  on  the  application. 
it  revealed  that  the  intention  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  project  was  to  raise 
$99,115,000  by  borrowing  from  institu- 
tional investors  and  banks. 

A  TYPICAL  HIGH  FINANCZ  PKOMOTION 

The  capital  stock  authorized  In  the 
charter  of  the  generating  company  Was 
.scarcely  one-twentieth  of  the  capital  cost 
of  the  proposed  project.  The  charter  of 
the  company,  although  prepared  under 
the  laws  of  Arkansas,  was  signed  by  three 
Incorporators  who  pave  the  same  New 
York  address— 120  Broadway.  New  York 
City.  They  acknowledged  the  articles  of 
incorporation  before  a  notary  public  in 
Queens  County.  N.Y.  The.se  three  In- 
corporators each  subscribed  for  one  share 
of  stock.  That  was  the  only  money  put 
up  by  the  sponsors,  for  article  7  of  the 
charter  referred  to  this  subscription  in 
these  words: 

The  amount  of  paid-in  capiul  with  which 
the  corporation  will  t)egln  business  Is  $300. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Adolphe  Wenzell,  of 
the  First  Baston  Corporation,  was  in- 
duced by  the  group  surrounding  the 
President  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  analyze  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Thus,  the  whole  Dix- 
on-Yates plan  was  a  typical  promotion  of 
high  finance  to  enable  private  managers 
to  use  other  people's  money  to  make 
profit  for  a  couple  of  holding  companies. 
No  person  ar.sociated  as  Admiral  Strau-ss 
was  associated  with  this  plan  would  be 
qualified  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Not  only  are  there  economic  grounds 
on  which  the  Senate  may  properly  reject 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Strauss,  but 
there  are  also  unimpeachable  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

A    OOVERNMENT    OF    CHECKS    AND    BALANCES 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  carefully  constructed  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  as  one  of  checks  and 
balances.  "All  legislative  power" — and 
these  are  the  words  of  section  1.  article 
1 — was  vested  in  the  Congress.  But  the 
Constitution  gave  the  President  the  right 
to  veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  It  from  becom- 
ing law.  provided,  however,  that  the 
CDngress  was  authorized  to  override  the 
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veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  That  was 
a  check  upon  Congress. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  execute  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress;  but  it  placed  a  limitation  upon 
his  power  to  make  appointments,  by  pro- 
viding that  he  should  be  required  to  have 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
not  only  to  the  appointments  of  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and 
consuls  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  also  to  the  appointment  of  "all  other 
ofBcers  of  the  United  States  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law." 

All  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  established  by  law,  and 
the  heads  thereof  are  officers  of  the 
United  States  who  cannot  assume  office 
constitutionally  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Admiral  Strauss  has  been  nominated 
by  the  President  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  the  func- 
tions of  that  Department,  involving,  as 
they  do.  the  promotion  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  all  the  industrial 
manufacturing,  shipping,  and  transpor- 
tation mterests  of  the  United  States,  deal 
with  all  the  profound  economic  problems 
which  affect  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
of  this  country  and  the  whole  world. 
The  nomination,  therefore,  is  one  that  is 
clearly  subject  to  one  of  the  checks  upon 
the  Executive  power  written  Into  the 
Constitution. 

SENATX    SIIOVLO    NOT    WAIVE    KIC  -IT  TO    OONrlRM 

It  is  argued  that  the  Senate  should 
waive  the  right  to  exercise  this  con- 
stitutional check,  because,  it  is  said,  the 
President  ought  to  be  entitled  to  make 
up  his  Cabinet  by  selecting  persons  in 
whom  he  has  confidence,  even  though 
the  Senate  does  not  share  that  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  the  slight- 
est constitutional  basis  for  that  argu- 
ment. The  right  of  the  Senate  to  waive 
its  power  to  give  advice  and  consent  to 
a  presidential  nominee  could  only  be 
established  by  law  of  Congress.  This  is 
clear  from  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  for.  after  having  created  the 
confirmation  power  of  the  Senate  as  a 
check  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  make  appointments,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  added  another  proviso 
in  these  words: 

But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
Appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as 
they  think  proper.  In  the  President  alone,  in 
the  Courts  ot  Law.  or  in  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

CABDrrr  mkmbxk  not  an  infeuok  omcm 

Congress  never  enacted  such  a  law 
to  vest  in  the  President  alone  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cabinet  members.  More- 
over, It  is  clear  from  the  language  used 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
they  believed  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  In  the  category  of  officers 
which  could  not  be  appointed  except  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  The  President  may  act 
without  the  Senate  only  in  the  cases  of 
"inferior  officers"  when  the  Congress,  by 
law.  gives  him  the  jwwer.  A  Cabinet 
member  is  certainly  not  an  inferior 
officer. 


Now  that  we  have  a  President  who,  in 
the  complexities  of  the  modem  world, 
delegates  to  others  so  much  of  his  power, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  waive  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  deny  confirmation  in  the 
case  of  a  nominee  like  Admiral  Strauss, 
whose  record  amply  establishes  the 
charge  that  he  aspires  to  have  his  own 
way  in  matters  of  public  importance,  the 
Congress  and  even  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  a 
government  of  law,  not  a  government  of 
men,  and  the  history  of  the  Dixon-Yates 
case  is  conclusive  proof  that  Admiral 
Strauss  is  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  believe  in  government  by 
men. 

wnnr  HOUSE  acknowledges  conplict  op 

INTEREST 

The  Dixon-Yates  case  involved  an  at- 
tempt by  men  surrounding  the  Presi- 
dent, of  whom  the  present  nominee  was 
one,  to  confine  the  functioning  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  had 
been  established  by  law,  by  devising  a 
contract  between  the  A.E.C.  and  a  merg- 
er of  private  utilities  to  supply  electric 
enerfey  to  the  City  of  Memphis.  Tenn. 
A  White  House  release  of  June  29.  1955, 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  one  Adolphe 
Wenzell,  an  employee  of  the  First  Boston 
Corporation,  a  private  financing  agency, 
had  been  taken  into  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  prepare — and  these  are  the 
words  taken  from  the  release  of  Mr. 
Hagerty — "an  analysis  of  the  records 
and  accounting  systems  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority."  The  President,  at 
a  press  conference  that  very  morning, 
had  said  that  "Mr.  Wenzell  was  never 
called  in  or  asked  a  single  thing  about 
the  Dixon- Yates  contract."  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  President  had  not  been 
correctly  advised  by  Admiral  Strauss  or 
any  of  the  others  in  the  group  surroimd- 
Ing  him  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  conflict  of  interest  which  had 
been  invited  by  this  group  became  a 
matter  of  such  public  concern  that  the 
President  had  ordered  the  release  issued 
by  Mr.  Hagerty  after  the  press  confer- 
ence. In  that  release  it  was  clearly 
stated  that  Wenzell,  of  the  First  Boston 
Corp..  had  been  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
records  and  accounting  systems  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Presi- 
dent finally  ordered  the  contract  which 
Admiral  Strauss  had  supported  to  be 
canceled.  And  it  was  canceled.  The 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
however,  has  repeatedly  asserted  since 
that  time  his  belief  that  it  was  a  good 
contract. 

monopolistic    MEXCEaS    A    CRAVE    DANGER 

He  thus  gives  compelling  evidence 
that  he  Is  a  supporter  and  advocate  of 
the  monopolistic  mergers  which  are  now 
undermining  free  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  and  forcing  small  business 
to  pound  on  the  door  of  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  Government  loans  which  are 
not  available  from  private  banks. 

If  free  government  Is  to  survive  In 
the  world.  It  must  first  be  preserved  In 
the  United  States  itself.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  to  prevent  monopolistic  man- 


agement from  taking  over  control  of  the 
national  economy.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  power  and  the  duty  to  regu- 
late— not  to  control,  but  to  regulate — 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Pri- 
vate monopoly  would  control  It  and  de- 
stroy local  economic  self-government  in 
all  the  States  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
Nation  from  coast  to  coast. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  concentrated 
private  economic  power  from  taking 
over  the  management  of  business  and 
Industry,  we  must  prevent  the  promoters 
of  monopolistic  mergers,  like  that  of 
Dixon  and  Yates,  from  taking  over  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. A  man  like  Admiral  Strauss, 
who  used  his  authority  as  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  promote 
the  high  finance  plan  represented  by 
the  Dixon- Yates  contract  is  not  quali- 
fied, as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  head 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Let  no  one  forget  that  Mr.  Dixon  was 
the  head  of  one  private  utility  and  Mr. 
Yates' the  heswi  of  another,  which,  with 
the  advice  and  consent.  If  I  may  use  the 
words,  of  Admiral  Strauss,  would  have 
been  aided  to  complete  a  private  merger 
to  imdermlne  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  far  more  than 
a  controversy  between  private  develop- 
ment power  and  public  power.  It  Is  a 
controversy  which  Involves  the  tsrpe  of 
high  finance  which  was  revealed  in  the 
application  of  the  generating  company 
created  by  Dixon  and  Yates  to  obtain 
authority  to  sell  $5.5  million  worth  of 
stock,  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  project,  and  of  bor- 
rowing more  than  $99  million.  That  is 
the  reason  why  it  was  urged  by  those 
opposing  the  contract,  before  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  that  Mr.  Wenzell  was 
wearing  two  hats — one  hat  being  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  which 
he  was  being  employed  on  the  side,  and 
the  other  hat  being  that  of  the  First 
Boston  Corp..  which  was  expecting  to 
float  some  of  the  bonds. 

As  I  said,  it  was  a  plain  scheme  to  use 
the  money  of  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  private  promoters,  a  scheme  which 
should  not  be  condoned,  and  certainly 
nothing  like  it  should  be  found  in  the 
record  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  the  head 
of  the  great  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  Nation  needs  now  a  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  can  be  depended  upon 
not  to  cooperate  with  those  who  use  the 
devices  of  high  finance  to  transfer  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  Into  the  hands  of  the  private 
managers  of  giant  business,  who  are  en- 
ergetically striving  to  concentrate  the 
economic  power  of  this  Nation  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  enabling  private  promoters 
and  managers  to  control  the  economy 
of  the  country. 


SHOULD   THE   OIL   DEPLETION   AL- 
LOWANCE BE  CUT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
firmly  believe  In  plugging  the  gaping  oil 
depletion  loophole  in  our  tax  laws,  and  I 
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am  delighted  to  rise  on  the  floor  today 
to  praise  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the 
National  Petroleum  News,  a  splendidly 
fair-minded  oU  trade  publication,  that 
has  printed  a  vigorous  debate  on  this 
controversy  In  Its  May  Issue. 

Vice  President  Samuel  H.  Elliott. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio's  officer  In 
charge  of  exploration  and  production, 
argues  for  retention  of  the  27'^2-percent 
depletion  allowance.  Jack  Coughlin, 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  an  Independent  marketer 
of  Westland  Oil  and  vice  president  of  the 
National  Oil  Marketers  Association,  ar- 
gues for  last  year's  Proxmire  amendment, 
which  would  have  reduced  depletion  al- 
lowances on  a  graduated  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Carl- 
son In  the  chair).     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  the  Depletion  Allowance  Be  Cut? 
("Ye*."  says  Jack  Coughlin,  Mlnot,  N.  Dak., 
independent.  A  marketer  who  "Integrated 
backward"  Into  refining  and  production. 
Coughlin  says  he'll  still  produce — and  profit- 
ably— If  the  depletion  provision  of  the  tax 
code  Is  reduced.  Coughlin,  39,  Is  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  National  Oil  Marketers  Association.) 
I'd  like  to  point  out  that  I  wear  two  shirts. 
One,  I'm  an  oil  marketer  competing  against 
tax-prlvUeged  competitors.  Two,  I'm  person- 
ally interested  In  oil  production,  and  I'm 
firmly  convinced  that  my  company — West- 
land  on — In  time  must  have  at  least  some 
of  Its  own  production. 

I  like  to  be  a  good  fellow  In  the  oil  frater- 
nity. Therefore,  I  have  a  self-serving  inter- 
est in  preserving  the  status  quo  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
studied  the  arguments  for  depletion  with  a 
selfish  hope  that  somewhere  I  could  find  at 
least  a  neutral  ground  on  which  to  stand. 

I  can  only  report  that  the  more  I  studied 
the  question,  the  more  convinced  I  became 
that  depletion  is  unjustified. 

Some  33  years  ago,  when  the  27 «4  percent 
depletion  allowance  was  established  by  law. 
it  was  determined — on  the  basis  of  what  Its 
proponents  call  "extremely  careful  and  scien- 
tific explanation  and  testimony"— that  a 
27  Va  percent  allowance  would  permit  a  proper 
and  adequate  Incentive  for  the  oil  industry. 
The  corporate  tax  at  the  time  was  13  percent. 
Significantly,  the  value  of  the  depletion 
allowance  to  any  corporation  depends  on  the 
corporate  income  tax.  To  put  It  another  way. 
the  value  of  the  depletion  allowance  would 
be  zero  if  corporate  Income  tax  were  elim- 
inated. However,  since  1926  the  corporate 
tax  rate — Instead  of  being  reduced — has  been 
quadrupled  to  52  percent.  Consequently  the 
value  of  the  depletion  allowance  and  drilling 
charge-off s  has  Increased  400  percent — not  to 
mention  the  benefits  on  crude  price  Increases. 
The  oil  Industry  claims,  and  rightfully, 
that  It  is  entitled  to  regain  Its  capital  Invest- 
ment the  same  as  other  businesses.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  point  out  the  rarely 
mentioned  fact  that  In  addition  to  the  highly 
favorable  depletion  allowance,  oil  producers 
can  immredlately  deduct  for  tax  purposes  a 
substantial  part  of  their  outlays  for  drilling 
and  development.  The  amounts  of  capital 
Investment  thus  written  ofT  at  the  outset 
have  no  effect  on  the  future  percentage  de- 
pletion deductions.  This  results  in  a  double 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  same  capital 
Investment. 

Naturally,  if  I  drUl  a  dry  hole  I  can  charge 
It  off  as  a  current  expense.  But  here  Is  the 
businessman's  dream:  If  I  bring  in  a  pro- 
ducing well,  I  am  permitted  by  special  act 


of  Oongrees  to  charge  off  the  same  year  all 
my  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs.  Intangible  costs  Include  seismograph- 
Ing.  drilling,  labor,  muds,  and  cement — In 
fact,  everything  except  tubing,  storage  tanks. 
a  snxall  amount  of  pipe  and  a  pump,  if  neces- 
sary. And  these  last  tangible  Items  can  be 
depreciated  like  any  other  capital  asset. 

When  you  build  a  building,  or  any  Income- 
producing  property,  you  are  obliged  to  set 
up  all  your  labor  costs,  archltectual  fees, 
legal  fees,  materials,  and  costs  of  financing, 
to  be  depreciated  over  the  life  of  the  prop- 
erty. Only  the  oil  industry  enjoys  a  special 
chargeoff  privilege,  and  In  addition  Is  still 
given  a  27 'i  percent  depletion  allowance. 
The  value  of  the  chargeoff  privilege  has  been 
estimated  by  competent  experts  to  be  almost 
as  great  as  the  depletion  allowance  Itself. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  more  popular 
arguments  for  depletion. 

First,  the  one  the  public  hears  most  often 
Is  the  statement  that  eight  of  nine  holes  are 
dry.  Some  depletion  proponents  will  state 
that  the  ratio  applies  to  wildcats,  but  a  good 
many  don't,  leaving  the  Inference  that  it 
applies  to  all  wells. 

At  no  time  have  I  heard  the  full  story  when 
discussing  depletion.    Here  it  Is: 

According  to  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  we  find 
that  there  were  11.739  wildcat  wells  drilled  In 
1957,  of  which  1.652  were  successful  and 
10.087  were  dry.  These  are  the  eight  out  of 
nine  you  hear  about,  and  I  don't  think  I 
have  to  dwell  on  the  Importance  of  a  suc- 
cessful wildcat. 

However,  there  were  41,038  additional  de- 
velopment wells  drilled,  of  which  30,424 
were  producers.  In  other  words,  out  of  82,- 
777  wells  drilled,  we  had  32.076  successful 
wells  and  20.701  dry  holes — or  a  ratio  of 
more  than  one  and  a  half  producers  to  each 
dry  hole. 

Another  argument  advanced  for  depletion 
Is  that  exploration  and  drilling  would  other- 
wise decline  to  the  point  where  we  would 
endanger  our  national  seciu-ity.  This  would 
seem  to  be  off  base  on  two  counts. 

For  one  thing.  Just  about  everyone  ad- 
mits that  the  next  war.  If  there  ^  one,  will 
be  over  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  days. 

Second,  since  the  1930's  we've  had  such 
a  surplus  of  domestic  production  that  two 
measures  were  taken  to  curtail  It — namely 
the  Oil  Compact  Commission,  to  prorate  oil 
by  States  through  dally  allowables,  and  the 
Connally  Hot  Oil  Act.  It  seems  contra- 
dictory to  have  tax  subsidies  in  the  form 
of  depletion  allowances  and  chargeoff*  en- 
couraging production,  while  on  the  other 
hand  restricting  wells  to  10  days'  produc- 
tion. 

Equally  contradictory  seems  the  argument 
that  the  recently  Imposed  Import  restric- 
tions are  bt-lng  beneficial  to  national  de- 
fense. It  means  we'll  be  using  up  our  own 
national  resources  at  a  time  when — for  ob- 
yio\XB  social  and  political  reasons — we  should 
keep  Middle  East  oil  producers  operating  and 
encourage  oiir  Canadian  friends  as  well. 

Still  another  argument  for  depletion  Is 
that  without  it,  the  price  of  gasoline  would 
Increase   as   much   as  3   cents   or   more. 

First  of  all,  that  statement  should  defeat 
Itself  because  It  Is  threatening  by  implica- 
tion. Let's  forget  the  threat  and  look  at  it 
realistically. 

Businesses  don't  pass  on  their  advantages 
to  the  customer.  A  manufacturing  plant  or 
a  refinery  with  a  favorable  geographical  lo- 
cation doesn't  lower  its  price  by  the  amount 
of  freight  saved.  Neither  does  a  business 
that  cuts  costs  by  being  efficient,  or  a  co- 
operative because  it  buys  at  a  savings. 

Business  is  not  a  philanthropy,  and  any 
retained  profits  it  realizes  through  tax  privi- 
leges are  returned  to  stockholder!  or  used 
for  expansion. 

Yet  oU  says  it  needs  these  tax  privilege* 
to  keep  an  Important  Industry  healthy.  I  say 
no  industry  or  group  grows  healthy  on  sub- 


sidies. Subsidies  favor  the  certain  few  who 
least  need  them.  Depletion  allowance,  drill- 
ing chargeoffs.  proration  of  oil  to  or  be- 
low market  demand,  transportation  profits 
from  pipelines  or  tank  ships,  and  fast  tax 
writeoffs  for  so-called  emergency  facilities 
have  removed  the  financial  risk  of  inte- 
grated oil  companies,  so  that  they  can  b« 
said  to  operate  In  a  preferred  class. 

The  only  competition  left  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry is  In  a  few  remote  places  where  there 
are  some  hardy  independent  refiners  left,  or 
where  a  couple  of  dealers  or  jobbers  get  into 
a  local  disagreement  and  try  to  pruve  who 
has  Uie  longest  pocketbook.  But  even  these 
remnants  of  a  once  hardy,  competitive  In- 
dustry are  fast  disappearing.  Dealers  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  employees  of  the 
major  oil  companies.  Wholesalers  cannot  op- 
erate unless  they  sign  up. 

Little  wonder  the  Senate  small  business 
subcommittee  found  that  "the  petroleum  In- 
dustry can  be  set  down  as  definitely  a  monop- 
oly." By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
a  monopolistic  Industry  be  a  healthy  one. 

As  late  as  1916,  In  legislating  on  depletion. 
Congress  Included  safeguards  against  evasion 
beyond  full  recovery  of  cost,  by  declaring: 
"That  when  the  allowance  authorized  shall 
equal  the  capital  originally  Invested,  or.  In 
the  case  of  purchase  made  prior  to  March  1. 
1913.  the  fair  market  value  as  of  that  date. 
no  further  allowance  shall  be  made." 

That  should  have  remained  the  basis  for 
depleUon  in  the  oil  industry — a  method 
whereby  a  taxpayer  in  the  natviral  resource 
industries  avoided  paying  taxes  on  capital, 
and  yet  contributed  Its  fair  share  of  taxes 
on  Income. 

But  here's  what  happened.  The  first  error 
occurred  In  1918.  when  Congress  provided  for 
"discovery  depletion  "  or  the  use  of  "discovery 
value"  for  computing  the  capital  Investment, 
rather  than  the  actual  investment.  Vtom 
this  Inflated  value  after  discovery  of  oil.  gas. 
or  minerals,  the  depletion  could  thereafter 
be  computed.  Under  this  method,  when  an 
oil  or  gas  well  was  brought  In,  an  engineering 
concept  of  the  amount  of  oil  that  would  be 
produced  was  set  up  on  the  ixxtks,  and  there- 
after this  became  the  so-called  capital  sub- 
ject to  depletion. 

Following  this  first  error  in  1018.  Congress 
in  1926  abandoned  the  "discovery  depletion" 
principle.  The  principle  was  bad  enough  in 
itself,  yet  at  least  it  provided  an  incentive 
bonus  to  the  wildcatter.  The  tax  laws  since 
1926  have  authorized  an  oil  or  gas  company 
to  deduct  27 'i  percent  from  the  gross  Income 
from  any  property  producing  oil  or  gas.  This 
27  >4  percent  deduction  is  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  income  from  each  property  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  the  investment 
or  the  amount  of  prior  depletion  deductions. 
One  saving  condition  was  attached:  namely, 
that  in  no  case  may  the  deduction  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  Income  from  the  property — 
something  that  doesnt  happen  very  often. 

Obviously,  over  the  life  of  an  oil  weU  or  gas- 
producing  property  the  depletion  allowance 
will  not  only  exceed  the  investment  or  cost, 
but  will  go  on  and  on  without  limitation  of 
time  or  value. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  ad- 
vanced to  correct  or  alleviate  the  inequities 
of  these  tax  privileges.  They  range  from  true 
depreciation,  to  "discovery  depletion"  for  the 
wildcatter,  to  divorcement  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try to  prevent  subsidizing  refining  and  mar> 
ketlng  losses  with  depletion  benefits,  to  a 
change  in  the  present  structure  of  the  al- 
lowance — specifically,  a  graduated  reduction 
to  15  percent. 

While  true  depreciation  may  be  the  fair 
and  ideal  basis,  the  realist  In  me  says  It's  too 
big  a  step.  My  personal  belief  is  that  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  the  Senate  will  pass 
a  reduction  based  on  a  bill  similar  to  th« 
Proxmire  amendment  of  last  year. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Proxmire  amendment 
would  amend  the  present  law  three  ways:  (1) 
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Tb  allow  the  present  27  >  3  percent  depletion 
on  gross  Income  up  to  $1  million;  (2)  to  re- 
duce the  deletion  rate  to  31  percent  on  in- 
come from  $1  million  to  $6  million;  (8)  to 
reduce  the  depletion  rate  to  15  percent  on  in- 
come over  $5  million.  The  drilling  charge- 
off  privilege  would  not  be  changed.  OU  com- 
panies would  be  allowed  to  write  off  10  times 
the  cost  of  their  investment  as  compared  to 
depreciation,  based  on  figures  from  a  recent 
Presidential  commission. 

Tiiat's  what  I  see  ahead  for  the  depletion 
allowance,  and  I  think  It's  a  good  thing. 

("No,"  says  Samuel  H.  Elliott.  SUndard  Oil 
Co..  Ohio's  newly  appointed  vice  president 
for  exploration  and  production.  Elliott.  57. 
Joined  Sohlo  in  1929  in  its  business  research 
department.  He  has  t)een  vice  president  for 
transportation  and  for  marketing  and  is 
a  director.  He  is  also  active  in  American 
Petroleum  Institute  ) 

The  job  of  a  marketer  is  to  give  service  to 
others  at  a  proflt  to  himself.  TTie  lower  the 
price  he  can  afford  to  charge,  the  better  he 
serves.  The  lower  the  price  he  has  to  pay 
for  his  products,  the  higher  his  profits. 

Why.  then,  should  marketers  concern 
themselves  with  depletion  of  crude  oil  when 
their  Interest  at  best  is  Indirect,  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  sketchy,  and  the  effect 
of  any  change  on  them  a  long  way  off?  The 
reasons  for  our  interest,  therefore,  are  not 
simple.  They  are  complex.  But  they  are 
also  important. 

Certainly  one  cf  the  reasons  for  marketers 
to  be  concerned  with  the  subject  is  that 
some  members  of  tbe  fraternity  are  saying 
integrated  companies  subsidize  marketing 
operations  with  the  depletion  aUowance. 

Others  are  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent furor  over  th-%  subject  to  use  it  as  a  sc»-t 
of  polite  or  im|>ollte  "blackmail"  to  gain 
coo cees Ions  at  one  kind  or  another.  (Re- 
cently, according  to  Petroleum  Week,  the  Na- 
tion's two  largeft  maritime  unions  have 
come  out  in  favor  of  a  reduction  In  the  de- 
pletion allowano.  ostensibly  to  force  oil 
companies  owning  tankers  to  change  their 
registry  in  accordance  with  union  prefer- 
ence.) 

Another  reason  for  our  interest  is  that 
changes  in  the  rate  of  depletion  allowed  for 
tax  purposes  wlU.  as  I  h<^>e  to  show.  Inevi- 
tably affect  prices  and  avaUablUty  of  prod- 
ucts— and  will,  therefore,  produce  changes  in 
competitive  relationships  witUn  the  Indus- 
try. 

The  depletion  fJlowanee  is  simply  a  device 
to  permit  an  oMrner  of  crude  oil  in  the 
ground  to  recover  the  value  of  this  capital 
MMt.  A  basic  premise  of  tax  laws  is  that 
bwtness  shall  be  allowed  to  recover  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  profit-producing  assets  be- 
fore any  taxes  are  levied  on  earnings. 

In  the  ease  of  most  business  assets,  such 
as  buildings,  and  machinery,  their  cost  or 
value  is  easily  determined.  Even  in  the  case 
of  in-the-ground  crude  oil  purchased  from 
another  party,  the  cost  Is  known  and  thereby 
establishes  a  value  upon  which  depletion 
can  be  taken. 

The  rub  comen  in  determining  the  value 
of  crude  otl  already  discovered,  which  usu- 
ally has  a  value  In  excess  of  the  cost  of  find- 
ing It.  This  is  where  percentage  depletion 
applies,  and  the  whole  question  revolves 
around  the  Justice  or  adequacy  of  that  per- 
eentage. 

For  33  years  this  percentage  has  been  27  V4 
percent  of  the  well  price  of  oil  produced 
from  any  given  property,  provided  that  this 
Is  no  more  than  60  percent  of  the  net  in- 
come from  the  property.  It  is  here  Uiat  the 
problem  begins  to  become  complicated. 

For  otir  purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  27  H  percent  is  a  maximum 
flgxire;  and  because  of  the  restrictions  on  its 
application,  that  the  average  depletion  al- 
lowance is  considerably  leas.  Actually  it  has 
been  determined  to  be  about  23  percent. 


It  might  be  argued  that  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  is  too  high  beca^ise  the  al- 
lowance for  sulfur  is  only  23  percent,  for 
metals  IS  percent,  and  for  coal  10  percent. 
But  Congress,  in  establishing  allowances  for 
the  several  extractive  Industries,  gave  weight 
to,  among  other  things,  the  value  of  the 
product  above  ground  as  compared  with  its 
value  in  place. 

In  the  case  of  coal,  for  example,  reserves 
In  the  ground  typically  have  a  value  of  10 
percent  or  less  of  the  above-ground  market 
price.  Hence  a  depletion  allowance  of  10 
percent,  on  say,  $4  a  ton  would  allow  the 
owner  to  recover  40  cents  per  ton  as  a  re- 
turn of  his  capital  free  of  any  income  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  crude  oil.  domestic  re- 
serves have  a  value  typically  about  one- 
third  of  the  market  price  above  ground. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  with  a  wellhead 
price  of  $3  a  barrel  and  a  value  in  the 
ground  of  •!  a  barrel,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance might  well  be  33V3  percent  instead  of 
27 »i  percent  in  order  for  the  owner  to  re- 
cover his  capital  free  of  taxes. 

But  logic  goes  out  the  window  when  we 
hear  of  a  wildcatter  accidentally  discover- 
ing an  east  Texas  field  with  a  reserve  of  2  or 
3  billion  barrels,  or  of  a  major  company 
Bclentiflcally  selecting  a  location  and  drill- 
ing into  100  mUllon  barrels  of  reserves. 

The  catch  Ls  that  there  is  no  other  field 
like  east  Texas,  that  only  two  fields  of  as 
much  as  100  million  barrels  iiave  been 
found  in  tills  country  since  1952,  and  that 
only  about  1  wUdcat  well  in  10  discovers 
oil. 

To  argue  that  the  depletion  allowance 
provides  a  soxirce  of  income  with  which  to 
subsidise  unprofitable  marketing  operations 
suggesu  either  that  the  arguer  has  missed 
the  relevant  facU,  or  that  by  opposing  tlie 
oil  producers  and  integrated  companies, 
some  advantage  can  be  gained. 

As  to  tlie  facts,  one  need  go  no  further 
than  the  study  of  C.  C.  Anderson,  chief 
petroleum  engineer  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  presented  at  the  recent  World 
Power  Conference  in  Montreal.  It  shows 
that  total  expenditures  for  finding,  develop- 
ing, and  producing  crude  oil  and  gas  have 
Increased  from  $3.9  billion  in  1948  to  $7.1 
billion  In  1955.  while  the  value  of  the  oil 
and  gas  produced  Increased  from  $4.8  bil- 
lion to  only  $6.7  billion. 

This  resulted  in  an  actual  deficit  for  the 
finding  and  producing  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry amounting  to  $400  million  in  1955. 
In  that  year,  finding  costs  alone  were  $2.3 
billion. 

Even  If  the  maximxmi  depletion  allow- 
ance of  27'^  percent,  rather  than  the  aver- 
age of  23  percent,  was  applied  to  the  $6.7 
billion  value  of  the  crude  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duced, it  would  have  generated  only  $1.8 
billion,  or  half  a  billion  dollars  less  than 
the  cost  of  finding  oil  alone — to  say  nothing 
ot  the  developmental  exjjenses. 

Clrciimstances  since  1955  would  tend  to 
Increase  rather  than  decrease  the  deficit  of 
the  depletion  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of 
finding  oil. 

An  additional  fact  to  consider  is  that  sub- 
stantial evidence  exists  to  show  that  mar- 
keting needs  no  subsidy.  A  number  of  com- 
panies have  entered  the  oil  business  by  way 
of  marketing,  acquiring  refineries  and  pipe- 
lines and  eventually  crude  oil  production. 

In  such  instances,  perhaps  a  case  could 
be  made  that  If  any  subsidizing  was  done  It 
was  done  by  the  marketing  activities— sub- 
sidizing production. 

Perhaps  most  convincing,  however,  is  the 
growth  of  private-brand  marketing,  which, 
as  every  marketer  knows,  is  vigorously  ex- 
panding and  obviously  without  subsidy  of 
any  kind. 

It  would  seem  that  such  evidence  provides 
a  reasonable  basis  for  accepting  the  state- 
ments of  integrated  companies  that  their 
marketing   operations   are   conducted   at   a 


proflt  and  are,  therefore,  in  no  need  of  sub- 
sidy from  the  depletion  allowance  or  from 
any  other  source. 

Relating  to  tlie  fairness  trf  the  present  de- 
pletion allowance,  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  reducing  it?  Some  say  only  the  inde- 
pendent pH-oducers  (who.  incidentally,  drill 
most  of  the  wildcat  wells)  would  be  hurt 
and  would  begin  selling  out  to  the  majors: 
others  that  by  thus  reducing  the  attractive- 
ness of  searching  for  oil,  less  oil  would  be 
discovered  and  our  dependence  on  foreign 
suppUes  would  increase;  still  others  that  the 
Integrated  companies  would  simply  make 
less  money,  a  change  which  they  could  well  ' 
afford. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  would  hap- 
pen, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  pro- 
found changes  would  occur  that  would 
gradually  affect  all  segments  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, the  industries  which  supply  and  are 
supplied  by  the  oil  industry,  and  eventually 
of  coxirse,  that  little  guy  who  takes  the 
brunt  of  everything — ^the  consumer. 

As  marketers  we  should  face  up  to  the  in- 
evitability of  increased  prices  as  a  result  of 
a  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  depletion 
allowance.  Surely  no  one  will  quarrel  with 
the  proposition  that  in  the  long  run,  prices 
must  cover  all  costs,  including  the  cost  of 
capital. 

If  the  depletion  allowance  is  reduced,  in- 
come taxes  will  be  increased.  Income  taxes 
are  a  cost  the  same  as  any  other  taxes. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  if  costs  go  up 
today  because  of  a  wage  increase,  prices  can 
be  raised  tomorrow.  Prices  are  the  result  of 
the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  in 
detail  the  factors  that  would  force  an  ad- 
justment In  the  supply  resulting  in  in- 
creased prices.  It  is  sufficient  to  renUnd 
ourselves  that  the  return  on  investment  in 
the  oil  business  must  be  adequate  to  attract 
capital;  that  if  this  fails  to  be  the  case,  ex- 
pansion will  cease,  sui^lies  will  diminish 
relative  to  demand,  and  prices  will  rise. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  showing 
that  over  a  long  period  of  years  the  percent 
return  on  net  assets  of  oil  comfkanies  is 
comparable  with,  though  somewhat  less 
than,  that  of  xnanufacturing  companies 
generally. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  increased 
costs  resulting  from  a  reduction  in  the  de- 
pletion allowance  will  result  in  Increased 
prices. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  might  tiJce  the  com- 
fortable position  that  rising  demand  will 
solve  the  problem.  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  the  marketer  if  he  sells  a  little  less 
but  gets  a  higher  fR-ice?  Calculations  have 
been  made  showing  that  increase  in  prices, 
depending  on  the  assumptions  made,  would 
be  on  the  order  of  1^  cents  to  8  cents  gal. 
on  light  products. 

It  may  not  be  idle  to  speculate  what  effect 
such  changes  would  have  where  heating 
oil  is  competing  with  coal,  gas  and  electric- 
ity, or  the  effect  <mi  consumption  of  gasoline 
if  added  to  rising  gasoline  taxes.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  sale  of  small  foreign  car* 
increased  by  80  percent  wliile  the  sale  of 
domestic  makes  was  declining  by  26  percent. 

Iliere  are  some  who  say  that  prices  need 
not  rise;  tliat  oil  Imported  from  overseas 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  freely  into  do- 
mestic markets  and  thereby  keep  prices  at 
current  levels  or  lower.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  a  theoretical  economist,  the  argument  is 
appealing. 

Such  a  viewpoint,  however,  is  of  little 
validity  when  TOnsidering  the  desirability 
of  keeping  the  oil  industry  healthy  in  times 
of  peace  or  the  necessity  of  ample  domestic 
reserves  in  time  of  war.  Furthermore,  the 
question  has  been  settled  for  us  by  the  Im- 
positlon  of  compulscwy  import  contrc^  am 
a  part  ot  our  national  policy. 

The  contributions  of  the  oQ  Industry  to 
higher  standards  of  living  In  timfSs  of  peace 
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and  to  victory  In  times  of  war  need  no  elab- 
oration here.  It  might  have  performed  ade- 
quately with  a  different  depletion  allowance, 
but  that  la  something  we  will  never  know. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  its  impressive 
accomplishments  were  achieved  with  the 
present  depletion  allowance  unchanged  for 
33  years. 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  AFRO-ASIAN 
WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
few  Americans  realize  that  the  little 
country  of  Israel  is  beginning  to  do  a 
giant  job  of  leadership  and  assistance 
in  Africa.  This  heroic  little  country  is 
providing  Inspiring  technical  assistance 
as  well  as  capital  investment  for  coun- 
tries of  Africa  which  are  beginning  the 
long,  tough  technological  and  political 
climb  from  primitive  colonies  to  national 
political  and  economic  independence 
and  individual  freedom.  Israel,  through 
Its  own  immensely  difficult  experience, 
is  providing  hard  help  as  well  as  elevat- 
ing example.  The  prospects  for  the 
triumph  of  freedom  and  democracy  are 
greatly  advanced  by  this  splendid  Israel 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Arnold  Rivkin  entitled  "Israel 
and  the  Afro- Asian  World"  in  the  April 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Israel  and  the  Afro-Asian  World 
(By  Arnold  Rivkin) 

z 

A  striking  development  in  International 
relations  is  the  mounting  Interest  with 
which  more  and  more  states  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  notably  Ghana  and  Burma,  are  looking 
to  Israel.  They  have  found  In  Israel  a  state 
with  an  advanced  technology  capable  of  ex- 
tending assistance,  providing  technicians, 
entering  Into  trade,  and  supplying  invest- 
ment capital  without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising their  sovereignty  or  threatening  their 
Independence.  Israel  also  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  relatively  neutral  source  of  assist- 
ance, without  any  of  the  possible  Ideologi- 
cal implications  which  might  attach  to  as- 
sistance from  the  West  or,  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  addition,  the  dynamism  of  the 
Israeli  development  effort,  the  pioneer  spirit 
that  pervades  it,  and  its  visible  achieve- 
ments in  difficult  circumstances  have  un- 
doubtedly excited  the  interest  of  many  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  and  provide  an  at- 
tractive model  with  which  they  can  identify 
themselves. 

For  Africa,  Israel's  desire  to  establish  re- 
ciprocal relations  offers  a  special  attraction 
In  that  It  can  serve  as  a  countervailing  po- 
litical force  to  offset  Egypt's  ambitions  there. 
This  was  first  perceived  by  Prime  Minister 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  who  has  his  own  plans 
for  Africa,  and  as  a  result  the  Israeli  initia- 
tive has  found  its  warmest  reception  in 
Ghana. 

African  relations  with  Israel,  which  have 
been  evolving  over  the  past  18  months,  have 
proved  capable  of  withstanding  antagonistic 
and  even  disruptive  external  pressures. 
Egypt's  previously  discreet  efforts  to  weaken 
the  Ghanian-Israell  relationship  became 
relatively  overt  at  the  Accra  Conference  of 
Independent  African  States  in  April  1958. 
There,  the  Egyptians  tried  to  obtain  an  anti- 
Israel  resolution  which  would  tend  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  Ghana  and  other  African 
states  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel  on  the 
other.    They  were  defeated.    Dr.  Pawzy,  For- 


eign ItClnlEter  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
sustained  a  double  rebuff,  first,  in  his  failure 
to  have  the  question  of  Israel  placed  on  the 
Conference  agenda  as  a  separate  item,  and 
second,  in  the  noncommittal  resolution 
which  emerged  from  the  Conference,  calling 
for  a  "Just"  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute.  At  the  subsequent  All-African 
People's  Conference  held  in  Accra  In  De- 
cember 1938.  Egypt  sustained  still  another 
set  back  in  her  efforts  to  introduce  the  Israeli 
issue  at  an  African  conference.  This  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  African  political 
parties,  trade  unions  and  nationalist  organi- 
zations firmly  resisted  Egyptian  efforts  to  la- 
bel Israel  as  an  "Imperialist"  state  along 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  All-African 
People's  Cc-nference.  which  assumes  particu- 
lar importance  in  this  context,  was  a  some- 
what enigmatic  statement  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Nkrumah  in  his  address  to  the  opening 
session  of  tlie  conference.  "Do  not  let  us 
also  forget,"  he  warned,  "that  colonialism 
and  imperialism  may  come  to  us  yet  In  a 
different  guise,  not  necessarily  from  Europe. 
We  must  alert  ourselves  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize this  when  it  rears  Its  head  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  fight  against  it." «  Certainly 
this  Is  susceptible,  inter  alia,  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  Nkrumah  was  warning  against 
direct  Egyptian  expansionism  or  indirect 
Communism  penetration  of  African  areas 
through  a  willing  Egypt.  This  interpreU- 
tlon  is  consistent  with  the  report  that  "Dr. 
Nkrumah  told  intimates  late  last  week  that 
he  would  Ignore  Bandung  (conference  of 
African  and  Asian  states  In  19551  because  he 
felt  that  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  •  •  • 
had  corrupted  its  principles  of  noninterfer- 
ence and  intruded  Asian  and  Communist 
Infiuences  Into  African  affairs."* 

The  role  President  Nasser  envisages  for 
Egypt  in  Africa  is  set  forth  In  his  book  on 
the  Egyptir.n  revolution.  It  expresses  a  lat- 
ter-day version  of  the  "white  man's  burden." 
complete  with  references  to  Egypt's  "mani- 
fest destiny"  and  "civilizing  burden"  in  "the 
interior  of  the  Dark  Continent:" 

"The  peoples  of  Africa  will  continue  to 
look  to  us.  who  guard  their  northern  gate, 
and  who  constitute  their  link  with  the  out- 
side world.  We  will  never  in  any  circum- 
stances be  able  to  relinquish  our  responsibil- 
ity to  suppcrt.  with  all  our  might,  the  spread 
of  enlightenment  and  civilization  to  the  re- 
motest depths  of  the  Jungle."  * 

In  north  Africa  this  role  has  meant  Inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  political  affairs  of 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  and  calculated  cam- 
paigns to  penetrate  the  public  administra- 
tion and  e<lucatlonal  system  of  Libya.  In 
the  Sudan  It  has  meant  Interference  in  the 
Sudanese  national  elections,  assertion  of  ter- 
ritorial claims  against  the  northern  frontier 
boundary  oi  the  Sudan,  and  disputes  over 
u.se  of  the  Nile  River  waters.  In  the  Horn 
Of  Africa  it  has  meant  an  intrusion  in 
domestic  affairs  by  a  political  appeal  to 
"Moslem  unity."  In  Africa  generally  it  has 
meant  a  drumfire  of  anti-Western  and  anti- 
Israel  propaganda  and  a  beehive  of  con- 
spiratorial activity  against  Incumbent  re- 
gimes in  Independent  African  states  as  well 
as  In  dependent  territories. 

Under  the  circumstances,  for  an  African 
nation  to  establish  close  relations  with  Israel 
is  at  ofice  courageous  and  useful.  The  kind 
of  political  penetration  that  Egypt  has 
achieved  in  Libya  would  be  particularly 
dangerous  in  sub-Sahara  Africa  at  a  time 
when  education  and  public  administration 
are    generally    undergoing    drastic    changes 


»  The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  1958. 

•Ibid. 

•Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  "Egypt's  Liberation: 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Revolution"  (Wash- 
ington: Public  Affairs  Press.  1956).  pp.  10»- 
110. 


with  the  coming  of  independence.  The  abil- 
ity and  willingness  of  Israel  to  supply  tech- 
nicians and  management  personnel  on  rea- 
sonable terms  for  sterling  reimbursement  is 
thus  extremely  important.  It  could  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  preventing  indirect  aggres- 
sion by  Egypt. 

n 

The  most  far-reaching  of  the  evolving  rela- 
tionships between  Israel  and  Afro-Asian 
St.ates  is  that  between  Israel  and  Ghana.  As 
a  precedent  and  as  a  model  for  other  coun- 
tries to  follow,  it  warrants  examination  In 
greater  detail.  What  are  the  elements  of  this 
new  relationship  which  may  at  first  glance 
appear  unlikely  between  states  with  seem- 
ingly disparate  interests? 

Trade:  Early  in  1967  the  Israeli  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  went  to  Ghana  to 
represent  Israel  at  the  Independence  Day 
ceremonies  of  the  new  nation.  Shortly 
thereafter  trade  relations  between  Ghana  and 
Israel  were  Inaugurated,  and  the  first  ship- 
ment, a  modest  export  of  1.000  tons  of  ce- 
ment and  miscellaneous  Industrial  items 
from  Israel,  took  place  in  May  1957.  In  the 
following  August  the  Ghanaian  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Industry  headed  a  trade  mission 
to  Israel  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping a  regular  flow  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  These  visits  at  the  ministerial 
level  led  to  the  initialing  of  a  preliminary 
trade  agreement  in  January  1958.  and  in 
July  long-term  trade  and  payments  agree- 
ments came  into  force.  The  agreements  are 
for  a  period  of  4  years  but  are  automatically 
renewable  on  a  yearly  basis  unless  terminated 
by  either  party  after  appropriate  notice. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  agreements  1« 
the  provision  of  credits  to  Ghana  in  the  im- 
pressive sum  of  920  million  over  the  4-year 
period.  Credits  for  capital  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  to  run  ei,  years;  others  are  to  run 
6  years.  All  credits  involve  a  2-year  grace 
period  for  payments  of  principal.  Under  the 
trade  agreement  Ghana  will  buy  cement  and 
other  building  material  and  equipment,  tires, 
glass,  ceramics,  paper,  cardboard,  leather 
goods,  plastics  and  other  industrial  goods, 
processed  foods,  chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, and  in  return  will  export  to  Israel 
cocoa,  coffee,  copra,  oil  seed,  hides  and  skins, 
palm  kernels  and  oil,  hardwoods,  bauxite^ 
manganese  and  rough  diamonds. 

In  1956.  prior  to  independence.  Israeli  trade 
with  the  Gold  Coast  was  virtually  nonexist- 
ent; 1  year  later  Israeli  exports  to  Ghana 
during  its  first  9  months  of  independence 
exceeded  •100.000.  and  Imports  from  Ghana 
reached  $300,000.  In  1958,  on  the  basis  of 
unofficial  statistics,  Ghanaian  exports  to  Is- 
rael will  show  a  further  growth  but  are  not 
likely  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  growth  pro- 
jected for  Israeli  exports  to  Ghana. 

Dizengoff  West  Africa,  Ltd..  was  organized 
in  Israel  in  1957  as  a  trading  company  with 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  engaging  In  two-way 
trade  between  Israel  and  West  Africa.  It 
established  an  office  In  Accra  early  In  the 
same  year  and  a  second  branch  office  waa 
opened  early  in  1968  at  Lagos,  Nigeria.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  operation  of  the  Accra 
branch,  Dizengoff  received  orders  for  $550,000 
worth  of  Israeli  goods — primarily  cement, 
tires,  and  food  products — and  placed  orders 
for  approximately  $250,000  worth  of  Ghana- 
Ian  goods — mainly  cocoa  and  timl}er. 

Investments:  In  the  fall  of  1957,  the  Black 
Star  Line  was  incorp>orated  in  Ghana  with 
60  percent  ownership  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana  and  40  percent  ownership 
in  Zlm  Israel  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  private 
Israeli  corporation.  The  corporation  has  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  $1,400,000,  with 
$840,000  paid  in.  Zlm  is  the  managing  agent 
and  will  operate  the  Black  Star  Line  for  the 
first  5  years.  Thereafter,  the  Government  of 
Ghana  may.  if  it  desires,  take  over  these 
functions  and.  In  fact,  buy  out  the  Zim  in- 
terest. The  company  owns  three  vessels  and 
has  four  others  under  long-term  charter  sail- 
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Ing  on  regular  achedules,  primarily  between 
West  Africa  and  the  United  EUngdom  and 
Western  E^lrope.  The  start  of  operations  in 
December  1957  wa«  conunemorated  by  Ghana 
In  a  series  of  three  cblorful  postage  stamps 
designed  by  an  Israeli  artist. 

In  conjiinctlon  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Black  Star  Line,  Israel  has  provided  a 
technical  aitlstaace  mission  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  Ghanaian 
Nautical  Academy  to  train  officers  for  the 
developing  merchant  marine.  For  a  ntunber 
of  years  Israel  w.ll  help  to  staff  the  academy 
and  on-the-job  training  will  be  made  avail- 
able aboard  Zlm  vessels  and  in  Zlm  offices 
in  Israel  and  abroad. 

The  second  major  Israeli  investment  in 
Ghana  is  in  the  building  industry.  The 
Ohtma  National  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
established  in  March  1958,  with  60-pcrcent 
participation  by  the  Ghana  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp .  a  wholly  owned  govern- 
ment corporatic>n.  and  the  remaining  40 
percent  controlled  by  Solel  Boneh,  the  in- 
dustrial complex  of  the  Israeli  labor  or- 
ganization, Hlstadrut.  The  new  corpora- 
tion is  to  engage  primarily  in  large-scale 
construction  projects  in  the  public  sector, 
but  it  may  also  participate  in  private 
projects,  particularly  industrial  building. 
Technical  assistance  is  also  an  important 
feature  of  this  investment.  Solel  Boneh  is 
to  train  a  sub8t:uitlal  number  of  Ghanaians 
in  the  skills  ajid  techniques  of  the  con- 
struction Industry.  The  capitalization  of 
the  new  corporation,  all  paid  in,  is  $500,000. 

Theee  two  investments  have  established 
precedents,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  ownership  and  the  provision 
of  Israeli  'echnit»l  personnel  and  assistance. 
Future  investments  In  Ghana  are  likely  to 
adhere  to  the  pattern  set  in  these  two  im- 
portant venturer. 

Technical  assistance:  In  addition  to  pri- 
vate technical  assistance  associated  with  the 
two  Israeli  investments  described,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  has  provided  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  fields  of  city  planning,  public 
veterinarian  services,  trade  union  organiza- 
tion, irrigation  and  drinking  water  supplies, 
and  maritime  law.  Ghana  has  also  shown 
considerable  Interest  in  receiving  technical 
aaalstance  in  the  operation  of  cooperatives. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1958.  Ghana  received 
visits  from  Israeli  technicians  In  the  fields 
of  cooperative  farming  and  reoettlement 
projects,  cooperative  banking,  cooperative 
marketing,  and  consiuner  cooperatives. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  technical  as- 
sistance is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
field.  An  Israeli  cooperative  settlement  ex- 
pert is  studying  the  feasibility  of  creating 
farm  communlt:es  patterned  on  the  Israel 
kibbutzim  and  moshavim.  Other  Israeli 
technicians  are  pioneering  in  water  drilling 
experiments  in  the  hinterlands.  And  still 
others  are  concerned  with  commodity  mar- 
keting, agricultural  credit,  and  agricultural 
productivity  generally. 

Exchange  program:  In  addition  to  trade. 
Investment  and  technical  assistance,  there 
has  been  a  growing  exchange  of  official  and 
unofficial  visits  between  the  two  countries. 
Israel  has  initiated  a  scholarship  program  for 
Ghanaian  students  to  study  In  Israel;  more 
than  40  have  already  arrived  there  and  the 
number  Is  expf^ted  to  increase  steadily. 
The  Israeli  Government  helped  to  recruit  two 
Israeli  professors  of  dvll  engineering  to  teach 
at  Kumasi  Oollei^  of  Technology  for  3 -year 
periods.  There  is  also  a  growing  number  of 
private  scholarships,  such  as  the  10  granted 
by  Solel  Boneh  to  provide  Ghanaians  with 
the  opix>rtunlty  to  become  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  btilldlng  foremen. 

The  evolving  Ghanaian -Israeli  relation- 
ship thus  brings  together  two  new  postwar 
states,  both  pioneers  in  their  respective  ways 
and  areas,  and  both  seeking  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances to  create  enduring  and  viable 
nations.    It  brings  together  two  former  seg- 


ments of  the  British  Empire  which,  as  part 
of  the  Empire,  had  no  contacts.  It  brings 
together  two  states  heretofore  tinrelated  by 
historic  ties,  tradition,  or  habit  solely  on 
the  basis  of  newly  developing  mutual  In- 
terests. 

m 

Many  of  the  elements  found  in  Israel's 
relationship  with  Ghana  are  present  in  her 
expanding  relations  with  other  areas  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  These  contacts  have  been 
abetted  by  the  completion  of  Israel's  dry- 
land Suez  Canal,  the  hard-surface  road 
reaching  to  the  port  of  Eilat  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aquaba.  Israel  has  instituted  regular 
freight  service  between  Eilat  and  the  entire 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  postal  service  l)etween  Eilat  and 
Ethiopia  and  British  East  Africa,  and  ex- 
panding conunercial  contacts  with  Ethiopia, 
British  East  Africa,  the  Federation  of  Rhode- 
sia and  Nyasaland.  Mozambique,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  recent  trade 
agreement  between  the  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland  and  Israel  is  among  the 
most  important  of  these  expanding  trade 
relations.  The  agreement  puts  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  the  first  time  on 
a  general  open  license  system  and  a  most- 
favored-nation  basis. 

Both  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Israel,  and  both  have 
been  developing  trade,  investment,  techni- 
cal assistance  and  cultural  relations  with 
that  country.  Both  are  reported  to  have 
stood  firm  with  Ghana  in  resisting  Egyptian 
attempts  to  obtain  an  anti-Israel  declaration 
from  the  Accra  Conference  of  Independent 
African  States.  The  Liberlan  Construction 
Corp.  was  set  up  in  Israel  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  constructing  public  works  and 
roads  in  Liberia:  and  the  Alliance  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co..  Ltd..  of  Israel,  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  negotiations  with  respect  to  invest- 
ment in  a  new  rubtier  plantation  in  the 
western  region  of  Nigeria.  Israel  has  also 
developed  increasing  contacts  with  other 
parts  of  West  and  Central  Africa,  and  trade 
with  French  West  Africa,  especially,  in- 
creased last  year,  partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result 
of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Minister,  to  that  area  and  to  Ni- 
geria in  March  1958.  In  1957  Israeli  exports 
to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa  also  started  to  increase  significantly. 

In  Asia  the  relationship  between  Israel 
and  Burma  comes  closest  to  the  Israel - 
Ghana  model.  Bxirma  is  Israel's  oldest 
friend  In  Asia.  Their  growing  relationship 
has  been  subjected  to  hostile  presstire  ever 
since  early  1955.  when  Burma  incurred 
Egyptian  displeasure  by  its  efforts  to  moder- 
ate the  Arab  anti-Israel  resolution  at  the 
Bandung  Conference.  Shortly  thereafter 
Prime  Minister  U  Nu,  of  Burma,  defied  an 
Egyptian  demand  that  he  abandon  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  Israel.  Instead  U  Nu  made  his 
visit  to  Israel  and  canceled  a  planned  3- 
day  visit  to  Egypt  scheduled  at  the  same 
time.  Israel  has  established  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Japan.  ThaUand,  Laos.  Ceylon, 
and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  Burma.  The 
one  striking  gap  is  the  absence  of  any  rap- 
prochement with  India,  which  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  exchange  ambassadors  al- 
though it  recognized  Israel  as  long  ago  as 
1950. 

On  the  economic  side,  there  has  been  a 
growing  stream  of  Israeli  technicians  going 
to  Burma,  and  a  reverse  fiow  of  Burmese 
trainees  going  to  Israel.  Both  groups  have 
been  largely  concerned  with  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Recently  56  Burmese  arrived  in 
Israel  to  spend  1  year  living  and  working  on 
collectite  and  cooperative  farms  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  ooimtry.  At  the  scone  time  a 
Burmeae  Army  contingent  of  33  oflk^ers  and 
men  will  spend  1  year  studying  defense 
arrangements  in  these  border  settlementa. 
In  1956  and  1957  Israeli  exports  to  Burma, 


made  up  entirely  of  industrial  goods,  totalled 
approximately  $1  million  while  Israeli  im- 
ports from  Burma  amounted  to  $900X)00  in 
each  of  these  years.  For  both  oountrlee, 
these  are  not  Insignificant  totals. 

A  shipping  partnership  has  recently  been 
formed  with  financial  interests  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  annually  handles  IsraeU  exports 
amounting  to  more  than  $2  million.  The 
Gold  Star  Line  is  to  operate  between  Far 
Eastern  ports,  the  United  States  and  West 
Africa,  with  the  Black  Star  Line  serving  as 
its  representative  in  West  Africa  and  as  a 
connecting  link  with  Western  Exirope.  Thus, 
Israel  has  brought  together  in  an  imagina- 
tive way  its  developing  and  complementary 
relationships  with  Ghana  and  Hong  Kong. 
In  this  type  of  arrangement  there  are  po- 
tentially Interesting  possibilities  for  tri- 
angular trade. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia.  Israel  has  growing  trade 
relations  with  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
Iran.  In  1957  trade  with  these  states  showed 
a  significant  Increase  over  the  1958  levels. 
Growing  niimbers  of  Asian  trainees  are  find- 
ing their  way  to  Israel,  including  a  small 
group  of  trainees  from  Thailand,  India,  and 
Japan  who  are  studying  at  Israeli  scientific 
and  technical  institutions.  The  most  re- 
cent development  is  the  creation  by  the 
Israeli  Government  of  an  integrated  pro- 
gram of  several  months'  duration  for  the 
study  of  agricultural  settlements  and  co- 
operative enterprises.  At  the  present  time 
60  trainees  from  17  Afro-Asian  cotintries  and 
territories  are  participating. 

IV 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  Israel's 
relations  with  Afro- Asian  states  is  that  her 
economic  methods,  rather  than  those  of  the 
Commiinists,  may  serve  as  a  model  for  un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
models  undoubtedly  have  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  those  countries  which,  after  cen- 
turies of  subsistence-level  economies  and, 
in  many  cases,  generations  of  colonial 
status,  are  seeking  the  shortest  route  to 
economic  development.  The  xinderdevel- 
oped  countries  are  casting  about  for  the 
formula  that  will  not  only  work  for  them 
but  also  achieve  maximum  results  In  mini- 
mimi  time.  The  temptation  to  find  a  short- 
cut by  the  use  of  authoritarian  policies  and 
techniques  is  constantly  with  them. 

The  forced  pace  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
development  is  likely  to  be  attractive  for 
new  political  leaders  in  underdeveloped 
countries  under  a  variety  of  circumstances: 
for  those  laboring  under  a  compulsion  to 
show  tangible  results  within  a  single  gen- 
eration; for  those  impatient  with  democratic 
processes  for  obtaining  a  consensus  on  de- 
velopment policies;  for  those  unstire  of  their 
position  and  fearful  of  the  political  pres- 
sures likely  to  accompany  economic  growth: 
for  those  attracted  by  the  argument  that 
poor  nations  cannot  afford  the  Itixury  of 
relatively  unplanned  growth  of  private  eco- 
nomic sectors:  and  for  those  whose  anti- 
colonialism  leads  them  to  regard  all  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  suspicion  and  to  con- 
sider private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  a  dangerous  relic  of  the  colonial 
past. 

The  Israeli  model  might  well  prove  to  be 
a  sort  of  economic  "third  force" — an  alter- 
native differing  from  the  western  pattern 
but  certainly  far  more  compatible  with  free- 
world  Interests  than  any  Commtinist  model. 
For  Israel  has  many  things  In  common  with 
the  underdeveloped  countries:  limited  nat- 
ural resources,  short  supplies  of  capital, 
fundamental  social  problems,  major  tasks 
of  building  a  natiotud  state  and  developing 
new  political  institutions,  and  a  will  to  de- 
velop modem  economies — indeed,  the  whole 
range  of  problems  confrcmting  almost  any 
new  state  in  today's  world.  The  In^lra- 
tional  note  and  sense  of  ptu-poee  associated 
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with  the  Israeli  economic  development  ef- 
fort are  likely  to  exercise  an  appeal  for  un- 
derdeveloped countries  with  a  drive  to 
achieve  expanding  economies  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  Finally,  and  moet  Im- 
portant, Israel  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion presents  an  external  threat  to  these 
newly  Independent  countries.  Israeli  assist- 
ance can  be  accepted  without  fear  of 
"strings"  which  might  In  any  way  be 
thought  to  compromise  the  Independence  of 
the  recipient  states. 

As  Israel  develops  Its  relationships  with 
other  African  and  Asian  countries,  her  econ- 
omy and  development  schemes  will  be  on 
exhibit  before  a  growing  number  of  visitors. 
The  availability  of  qualified  Israeli  techni- 
cians and  the  apparent  ad.iptabllity  of 
Israeli  economic  development  techniques 
are  likely  to  enhance  the  possibilities  for  a 
transfer  of  some  or  much  of  the  Israeli  ex- 
perience to  African  and  Asian  areas. 

V 

The  general  benefit  to  Israel  of  expanding 
relations  with  the  Afro-Asian  States  is  im- 
plicit in  the  foregoing.  In  conclusion,  it 
seems  worthwhile  to  note  some  of  the  spe- 
cific advantages  which  may  accrue  to  Israel 
as  these  relationships  develop. 

Already,  Israel  is  breaking  out  of  Nasser's 
"Arab  circle."  Measures  to  secure  and  de- 
velop the  port  of  Ellat  and  an  overland 
route  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  are  part  of  the  unfolding 
strategy  of  outflanking  the  Arab  blockade 
on  the  east.  Similarly,  the  Black  Star  Line, 
founded  In  Ghana  with  substantial  Israeli 
participaticm,  provides  a  greater  measure  of 
security  on  the  western  flank.  It  would  ap- 
pear unlikely  that  Egypt  will  choose  to  in- 
terfere with  free  access  to  the  Suez  Canal 
of  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Ghana  even  if 
such  ships  should  be  plying  routes  originat- 
ing or  terminating -in  Israel. 

The  friendly  and  mutually  profitable  re- 
lations which  Israel  has  achieved  with  other 
young  states  have  also  been  successful  thus 
far  in  forestalling  Egyptian  efforts  to  turn 
the  Afro- Asian  bloc  against  Israel.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  African  States  and  political  or- 
ganizations to  take  an  anti-Israel  positidn 
at  the  respective  Accra  Conferences,  already 
noted,  is  one  instance  of  this  important 
development. 

The  material  advantages  for  Israel  in  de- 
veloping fruitful  economic  ties  with  African 
and  Asian  states  and  territories  are  no  less 
promising.  The  Afro-Asian  world  represents 
both  markets  for  her  manufactured  goods — 
cement,  tires,  chemicals,  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals— and  sources  of  raw  materials  for  her 
processing  and  manufacturing  Industries 
and  of  agricultural  products  which  supply 
her  with  food  and  animal  fodder  on  reason- 
able terms.  Israel  is  particularly  interested 
in  obtaining  rough  diamonds  for  her  impor- 
tant diamond  finishing  Industry,  which  fur- 
nishes her  second  most  important  export  by 
value.  African  areas,  such  as  Ghana,  are  a 
source  of  diamonds  outside  the  control  of 
the  International  cartel,  which  In  recent 
years  has  reduced  Israel's  share  of  total 
production  within  the  syndicate. 

Investment  opportunities  of  the  tjrpe  al- 
ready developed  in  Ghana  and  Hong  Kong 
are  also  advantageous  to  Israel.  They  af- 
ford employment  opportunities  for  her  tech- 
nicians, provide  a  return  on  capital  Invested, 
and,  in  sterling  areas,  achieve  savings  in  for- 
eign exchange. 

Finally,  the  advantages  which  Israel  finds 
in  her  growing  relations  with  the  states  of 
Africa  and  Asia  are  shared  by  the  free  world 
generally.  Her  assistance  in  economic  de- 
velopment, the  expanding  use  of  her  tech- 
nicians and  her  agricultural  and  industrial 
technology,  the  increase  in  her  private  and 
quasi-public  external  Investment  and  the 
growth  of  her  trade — all  these  contribute  to 
the  strength   of   a  number  of  young   and 


uncertain  states  In  Africa  and  Asia.  In  addi- 
tion, in  several  of  these  states  Israel  offers 
an  economic  model  as  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive to  that  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  developments  are  in  the  general  in- 
terest as  well  as  of  value  to  the  nations  di- 
rectly Involved. 


TEACHER  RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  May 
19  has  beon  proclaimed  Teacher  Rec- 
ognition Day  in  New  York  State.  To- 
day the  people  of  my  State  pay  tribute 
to  the  moie  than  100,000  teachers  cur- 
rently serving  over  2,624,500  children 
in  our  public  schools.  The  people  of 
New  York  deeply  appreciate  the  In- 
valuable service  which  capable  and  dedi- 
cated teachers  are  renderins  both  v.ith- 
in  the  State  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  history  of  New  York 
Stale,  our  public  officials,  legislators, 
educators,  and  citizens  alike  have  ex- 
pressed their  faith  in  education  as  an 
essential  foundation  for  a  democratic 
society  and  as  the  best  single  means  of 
safeguarding  and  improving  that  so- 
ciety. In  fact,  well  over  a  hundred 
years  age.  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton  pro- 
claimed a  philosophy  of  education  to 
which  New  York  has  continued  to  ad- 
here through  the  years  of  progress  and 
change.  In  his  1825  message  to  the 
legislature.  Governor  Clinton  empha- 
sized that: 

Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  fortify 
our  free  institutions,  and  the  great  bulwark 
of  security  is  to  be  found  in  education  •  •  • 
Upon  education  we  must  •  •  •  rely  for  the 
purity,  the  preservation  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  repul>llcan  government. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  education  in 
New  York  State  is  highlighted  by  nu- 
merous educational  firsts.  In  the  early 
1600's.  the  Dutch  set  up  the  first  com- 
mon school  in  America  in  what  is  now 
New  York  City.  As  early  as  1784.  the 
board  of  regents  was  established  as  the 
first  State  board  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  years  later,  the 
first  teachers'  association  in  this  coun- 
try, of  Which  there  is  known  record,  was 
organized  in  New  York  City  under  the 
title  of  the  Society  of  Associated  Teach- 
ers. 

A  year  later,  in  1795,  New  York  State 
passed  an  act  oflfering  the  first  State  aid 
to  schools.  New  York  also  pioneered  in 
the  first  move  for  the  organization  of 
elementary  schools  into  a  common  sys- 
tem. In  1812  a  State  provision  for  the 
office  of  State  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  marked  the  first  step  of  this 
kind  taken  in  the  Nation.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  Utica  was  the  site  of  the 
first  convention  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  in  1830. 

We  of  New  York  are  also  proud  of 
being  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  as- 
sume the  ref;ponsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
The  enactment  of  the  New  York  law  of 
1834  was  the  first  legislative  provision 
by  a  State  for  the  establishment  of 
teacher  training  institutions.  More- 
over, 10  years  later,  we  were  the  second 
State,  after  Massachusetts,  to  establish 
a  State  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  at  Albany.  The  first  teachers' 
Institute  held  in  the  State,  and  prob- 


ably the  first  in  the  country,  was  that  in 
Ithaca  in  1843. 

The  New  York  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  1845.  was  also  the 
first  permanent  State  association  of 
teachers  in  the  Nation.  Between  1845 
and  18G7,  the  association  was  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  free  to  all  and  supported 
at  public  and  general  expense.  Some  of 
this  organization's  early  objectives  were 
realized  with  State  tax  support  for 
schools  in  1851,  compulsory  education 
and  provisions  for  public  high  schools 
in  1853,  and  a  separate  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  in  1954. 

Our  teachers  also  may  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  in  1857  the  asso- 
ciation took  the  initiative  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Teachers  Associa- 
tion which  later  became  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  which  today 
constitutes  a  vital  and  moving  force  in 
the  field  of  education.  I  need  not  em- 
phasize how  important  this  initial  step 
was  to  become  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Nation's  teachers  in  educational 
legislation  and  in  the  field  of  education 
in  general.  As  early  as  1873.  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association  also 
called  for  uniform  standards  of  require- 
ment for  securing  licenses  to  teach  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State.  Our  State 
Teachers  Association,  in  fact,  has  a  114- 
year  history  of  efforts  and  achievementa 
to  gain  and  develop  recognition  for 
teaching  as  a  profession,  for  raising  the 
level  of  teacher  education,  and  for 
improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
These  are  some  of  the  efforts  and  ac- 
compUshments  responsible  for  the  high 
level  of  teaching  we  now  enjoy  In  New 
York. 

If  our  schools  are  the  most  important 
means  of  safeguarding  our  way  of  life, 
then  we  must  have  superior  schools. 
And  superior  schools  depend,  most  of 
all.  on  superior  teachers.  As  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  November  1958  by  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association  stated,  high  qual- 
ity education  depends  upon  high  quality 
teaching  service.  .  Henry  Adams  once 
said  that  "a  teacher  affects  eternity.  He 
can  never  tell  where  his  influence  stops." 

It  is  clear  that  the  need  for  teaching 
excellence  at  all  levels  of  education  is 
more  crucial  than  ever  and  that  the 
challenges  which  confront  our  educa- 
tors are  more  numerous  and  significant 
than  ever. 

Today,  on  Teacher  Recognition  Day 
the  people  of  my  State  assure  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  of  their  continued  ap- 
preciation, interest,  and  support.  We 
are  aware  of  the  increased  responsibili- 
ties which  the  growing  enrollments  and 
diverse  and  complex  problems  of  the 
space  age  have  placed  on  our  educators. 
We  respect  them  for  the  way  they  have 
responded  to  these  challenges.  We  real- 
ize also  that,  more  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  we  must  rely  on  teachers 
capable  of  doing  the  demanding  job 
which  must  be  done — the  job  of  the  de- 
velopment of  well-informed,  alert,  re- 
sponsible young  minds. 

Mr.  President.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller's eloquent  proclamation  of  Teach- 
er Recognition  Day  emphasized  the  re- 
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sponaibilities  and  challenges  for  our 
educators  today.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rccoro 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Pboclamation  bt  Oovkknob  Rocketeluoi 

Since  education  la  the  cornerstone  of  a 
successful  democracy,  the  teacher  is  a  figure 
of  paramount  Importance  to  our  society.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  rec- 
ognition of  teacbers'  contributions  to  our 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  advancement. 

Few  groups  of  cittsens  are  more  dedicated 
In  their  services  than  the  teachers  in  our 
schools.  In  the  face  of  great  odds,  our  teach- 
ers try  to  instill  In  the  youth  of  our  State 
a  love  for  learning  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  them  to  take  their  proper  place  as 
participating  citizens  in  our  great  democ- 
racy. 

Schools  of  today  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  society  in  which  they  exist.  If  they  are 
criticized,  the  critics  are  directing  their  at- 
tack on  the  society  which  the  schools  re- 
flect. In  recent  n^onths  there  has  been  great 
public  discUFslon  about  the  purposes  and 
programs  of  our  schools.  Lenders  in  educa- 
tion in  this  State  have  reaffirmed  and  under- 
scored the  chief  objective  of  Intellectual  de- 
velopment. At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
emphasised  that  there  are  other  essentials 
for  schools  in  a  nociety  which  expects  that 
all  children  shall  t>e  educated  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  hbilitles.  Our  school  pro- 
grams must  be  adapted  to  the  whole  wide 
range  of  abilities,  needs,  and  Interests  in  a 
rapidly  growing  population  looking  forward 
to  living  In  a  society  that  is  also  becoming 
increasingly  complex 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the  teach- 
ers of  this  State  ure  rising  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  the  atomic-space  age.  It  is  gratify- 
ing especially  to  see  the  progress  being  made 
In  providing  flexible,  effective  programs  for 
the  academically  lalented  and  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  at  the  same  time. 

Our  teachers  deserve  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  It 
Is  fitting  that  we  .should  encourage  and  give 
recognition  to  those  who  staff  the  classrooms 
now  and  by  so  doing  stimulate  and  encour- 
age able  young  people  to  consider  teaching 
as  a  career. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  St  »te  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  19,  1959.  as  Teacher  Recogni- 
tion Day  in  New  York  State,  and  urge  the 
people  in  evwy  community  to  Join  actively 
in  honoring  our  teacbers  for  their  many 
Important  services. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  11th  day  of  March  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1959. 

By  the  Governor: 

NrLSON  A.  ROCKEFXLXXB. 


ADMINISTERED  PRICES 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  how 
administered  prices  are  costing  the  tax- 
payer exhorbitant  sums  and  contribut- 
ing In  heavy  measure  to  inflation  in  our 
country  today  is  described  ably  by  Julian 
Granger  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Mr.  Granger  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  bids  submitted  to  the  TVA  for 
electrical  equipment,  using  the  TVA's 
own  records  and  studies,  and  reported 
on  his  findings  in  last  Sunday's  issue  of 
the  News-Sentinel. 

The  identical  bids  of  suppliers — es- 
pecially of  General  Electric  and  West- 


ing house — and  the  almost  simultaneous 
successive  price  boosts  to  higher  and 
higher  levels,  have  placed  TVA  and  other 
large  users  in  the  position  of  considering 
seeking  suppliers  outside  our  own  coun- 
try. TVA's  only  other  choice  is  to  pick 
a  bid  out  of  a  hat — from  among  identical 
bids  at  higher  and  higher  prices. 

'•Administered  prices'  has  been  a  term 
that  many  i>eople  did  not  exactly  under- 
stand. This  demonstration  of  admin- 
istered prices  as  they  have  affected  the 
taxpayer  and  the  TVA  is  very  easy  to 
understand. 

It  means  that  monopolistic  big  busi- 
ness, operating  without  substantial  com- 
petition, can  name  practically  any  price 
it  wants  to  name,  and  get  it. 

And  this,  in  turn,  means  that  we  are 
paying  more  and  more,  helplessly,  for 
everything  we  buy  in  the  electrical  field. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  fields  in  which 
administered  prices  are  having  this  re- 
sult. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Granger's  article  in  the  News-Sentinel 
be  printed  at  this  f>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no-  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Kncxville  News-Sentinel,  May  17, 
1959) 

Records   Bare   More    TVA    Identical   Bids — 

DixivEaED    Prices    for    Aix    Same    Despite 

Varying  Distances 

(By  Julian  Granger) 

Chattanooga.  May  16. — TVA  purchasing 
records  revealed  today  that  at  least  47  large 
and  small  American  manufacturers  have 
taken  part  in  Identical  bidding  on  a  wide 
variety  of  items  during  the  past  3  years. 

A  News-Sentinel  sampling  of  these  records 
back  to  October  1956,  disclosed  24  instances 
of  matched  bids — some  figured  to  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  cent — on  15  classes  of  equipment 
and  materials,  mostly  electrical  goods. 

In  half  of  these  Instances,  identical  de- 
livered prices  were  quoted  by  all  bidders, 
numbering  at  times  up  to  eight.  TVA  was 
left  no  choice  in  many  cases  but  to  award 
the  contract  on  a  chance  drawing  "from 
the  hat." 

distances  varied 

The  agency's  requisition  files  were  ex- 
amined on  the  heels  of  a  TVA  revelation, 
first  reported  in  this  newspaper,  of  three 
instances  of  identical  bidding  in  current  con- 
tract awards. 

One  thread  ran  through  the  entire  sam- 
pling here.  The  identical  bids  quoted  the 
same  delivered  prices  even  though  distances 
varied  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles. 

Two  of  the  biggest  names  in  electrical 
manufacturing.  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse,  ttirned  up  as  identical  bidders 
more  frequently  than  others  In  the  biggest 
spread  of  electrical  equipment  purchases. 

JOINS   rrS   RIVALS 

GE  in  10  instances  bid  prices  identical 
with  its  competitors  on  transformers.  Insula- 
tors, transformer  bushings,  lightning  arrest- 
ers, circuit  breakers  and  bushings  for  circuit 
breakers. 

Westinghouse  in  seven  instances  Joined  its 
rivals,  occasionally  including  GE,  in  submit- 
ting matched  bids  on  transformers,  circuit 
breakers,  transformer  bushings  and  light- 
ning arresters. 

Other  Information  suppUed  by  TVA 
showed  that  between  1950  and  1956,  GE  and 
Westinghouse  set  an  almost  parallel  pattern 
of  six  price  Increases  on  power  transfom-vers, 
one  firm  following  the  other  by  only  a  few 
days. 


PRICES   MOVED    UT 


Between  1946  and  1957,  the  two  firms  ad- 
vanced prices  10  times  on  large  turbines  In  a 
similarly  parallel  pattern.  Moet  of  the  in- 
creases were  Identical  and  the  rival  an- 
nouncements came  usually  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other. 

TVA  said  the  information  about  GE  and 
Westinghouse  price  increases  on  these  and 
other  items  came  from  the  firms  themselves 
during  talks  which  preceded  TVA's  recent 
round  of  heavy  equipment  buying  abroad. 

Elsewhere  in  the  sampling  of  TVA  pur- 
chase records,  six  big  names  in  the  metals 
field  emerged  as  identical  bidders  among  a 
brace  of  biddings  on  conductor  cable  during 
the  space  of  2  days  in  November  1958. 

SOME  DirrERENT 

On  all  four  biddings,  consistently  Identical 
prices  were  quoted  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Sales,  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 
General  Cable  Co.,  and  Southern  Electric  Co., 
a  division  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

Aliuninum  Co.  of  America  and  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  quoted  prices  identical  with  each 
other,  but  different  from  the  Identical  set 
of  Kaiser  and  four  others.  In  one  of  the  bid- 
dings. But  in  the  other  biddings  Alcoa  and 
Reynolds  each  submitted  bids  different  from 
all  others. 

But  in  each  of  the  four  cases,  the  contract 
went  to  a  nonldentlcal  bidder  who  had 
underbid  all  others.  The  contracts  ranged 
in  amounts  from  $59,586  to  $257,230. 

Other  items  among  the  15  classes  in  which 
identical  bidding  appeared  included  galvan- 
ized pipe,  Portland  cement,  electrodes,  steel 
drums,  condenser  tubing,  boiler  tubing  and 
even  industrial  salt. 

EIGHT   BIDS    CAME   IN 

In  December  1957,  TVA  requested  bids  on 
condenser  tubing  for  its  Gallatin  Steam 
Plant.  Eight  bids  came  in — all  identical. 
They  all  quoted  $.6212  and  $.9455  as  the  per- 
pound  unit  prices  of  the  two  types  of  tubing 
TVA  wanted. 

Among  the  bidders  were  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.,  delivering  from  Lag^una,  Calif.,  or 
Bayway,  tiJ. — thousands  or  hundreds  of 
miles,  respectively,  from  Gallatin — and  Wol- 
verine Tube,  whose  factory  at  Decatur,  Ala., 
is  less  than  200  miles  away. 

The  contract  for  $287,895  went  to  Chase 
Brass  &  Cop]>er  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  what 
TVA  called  "the  equal  low  bidder  with  the 
best  escalation  clause."  Chase  guaranteed 
both  bid  price  and  shipment  within  90  days, 
whereas  the  others  did  not. 

DOWNWARD    ADJUSTMENT 

On  other  occasions  of  identical  bidding, 
TVA  has  been  forced  to  choose  or  narrow  the 
field  on  the  bMls  of  slight  discount  for 
prompt  payment,  a  gimmick  called  "down- 
ward adjustment"  on  price  which  has  proved 
to  be  virtually  valueless;  or  the  fact  that  the 
goods  would  be  made  in  a  lal)or  surplus  area. 

At  other  times  when  all  bids  have  been 
identical,  TVA  has  spread  the  business  equal- 
ly among  all  the  bidders,  with  their  con- 
currence. This  happened  In  October  1956. 
when  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  Lehigh  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  both  of  Birmingham,  and 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  PhoenixvlUe. 
Ala.,  each  bid  $300,000  on  cement  for  the 
new  lock  at  Wilson  Dam.  Each  got  a  $100,- 
000  contract. 

ALL   WIRE    EQUAL 

It  was  also  true  only  last  April  7  when 
Great  Lakes  Carlx)n  Corp.,  Niagara  Palls. 
N.Y..  and  National  Carbon  Co.,  Columbia, 
Tenn..  the  only  bidders,  each  quoted  $47.- 
730.12  on  carbon  electrodes  and  connecting 
pins  for  TVA's  chemical  plant  at  Wilson  Dam. 
TVA  split  this  award  so  as  to  make  compara- 
tive performance  tests,  still  going  on,  of  the 
rival  products. 

There  have  been  other  times  when  all  bid- 
ders have  been  equal  In  jHlce  and  all  other 
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respects,  and  TVA's  only  recourse  has  been 
to  draw  "from  the  hat."  Thla  was  done  on 
Aug\ist  28,  1958,  when  OS's  insulator  depart- 
ment, Plttsfleld,  Mass..  Lapp  Insiilator  Co.. 
LeRoy,  N.Y.,  and  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  each  quoted  $1,090  on  bushings  for  cir- 
cuit breakers  for  Nashville  and  Jackson, 
Tenn.    Lapp's  name  was  drawn. 


INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  weeks  ago  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers]  made 
a  very  important  sp>eech  on  the  occasion 
of  Pan-American  Day.  The  able  Sen- 
ator's remarks  on  inter-American  rela- 
tions are  always  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention,  because  he  is  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's best  informed  men  on  the  affairs 
of  this  hemisphere.  He  has  traveled 
widely  in  the  other  American  Republics. 
He  studies  deeply  the  intricate  problems 
of  hemispheric  relations.  Representing 
the  great  State  of  Florida,  which  has  ex- 
tensive economic  and  other  contacts  with 
the  countries  in  the  south,  he  is  ever 
alert  to  the  changing  needs  of  effective 
policy  for  Latin  America. 

His  speech  on  Pan-American  Day  was. 
in  every  respect,  an  exceptional  exposi- 
tion of  new  ideas,  creative  ideas,  on 
policy  for  the  Americas,  and  I  commend 
it  very  highly  U^  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive  branch.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
recommended  that  there  be  established, 
under  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  a  police  force  made  up  of  volun- 
teers from  the  member  nations  and  the 
creation  of  a  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  combination 
is  indeed  a  constructive  suggestion  for 
peace  and  is  one  which  I  hope  most  earn- 
estly will  be  given  every  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
administration. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  press  has  rec- 
ognized the  Import  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks. In  my  hand  are  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
columns  by  Gould  Lincoln  and  William 
S.  White  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Tampa  Tribune.  All  pay  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  particularly  to  his 
thoughts  on  creating  an  inter-American 
police  force  for  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  referred  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wftshlnpton  Dally  News. 
May  13,  1959 1 

A  Uszm,  Spezch 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  commemoration 
of  Pan-American  Day,  Senator  Georgk 
Smathers,  Democrat,  Florida,  recalled  for 
the  benefit  of  his  colleagues  a  recent  trip  he 
made  through  Central  America. 

During  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  recom- 
mended the  creation  ot  a  police  force  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States  made 
up  of  volunteers  from  member  nations. 
This  proposal  made  very  little  splash  In  the 
press  and  this  Is  unfortunate,  becavise  Sen- 
ator Smathsrs'  remarks  made  •  lot  of  sens* 
and  dSMTve  wider  attention. 

XssentiaUy.  for  Instaaoa,  tt  WM  a  poUe* 
action  by   OAS   drawing  upon  forces  from 


Colombia  and  other  Caribbean  lands  as  well 
as  the  United  States.  «^lch  successfuUy  rid 
Panama  recently  of  the  Cuban  marauders, 
and  similar  situations  may  yet  develop  in 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua 
and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Smathers'  suggestion  calls  to 
mind  another  worthy  proposal  made  to  the 
OAS  itself  by  former  Costa  Rlcan  Ambassa- 
dor Oonzalo  Paclo. 

Dr.  Pacio  felt  that  the  cost  of  hemisphere 
defense  armt  furnished  to  South  American 
nations  by  the  United  States  was  an  undue 
burden  on  these  relatively  improverlshed 
economies.  Furthermore,  he  questioned  the 
usefulness  of  much  of  the  materiel  in  a  mis- 
sile and  nuclear  bomb  age.  He  thought  that 
'  the  money  spent  for  obsolete  arms  and 
equipment  c<.iuld  be  better  spent  on  social 
services  or  capital  development. 

His  plan  pot  little  editorial  support  ex- 
cept this  newspaper's.  There  was  almost  no 
feeling  for  it  among  OAS  delegates  and  Luis 
Qulntanilla.  Mexico's  delegate  at  the  time, 
opposed  it  oil  the  silly  grounds  that  It  was 
a  U.S.-insplred  maneuver  to  disarm  our 
neighbors. 

Senator  Smathers'  proposal,  if  adopted 
and  implemented,  would  provide  a  means 
of  controllini;  irresponsible  inter-American 
aggressions  vklthout  raising  the  nasty  buga- 
boo  of   Intervention   by   any  single  state. 

Senator  Smathers  said  a  great  many  other 
useful  things  in  his  speech.  Noting  the 
truism  that  the  United  SUtes  is  such  a  huge 
customer  of  the  other  American  Republics 
that  any  controls  we  impose  have  Immedi- 
ate and  drastic  effect  on  their  economies,  he 
suggested  that  this  placed  the  United  SUtes 
under  an  obligation  to  exercise  a  great  care 
In.  setting  up  quotas  on  imports,  raising 
tariffs  and  generally  tampering  with  the  free 
flow  of  goods. 

He  also  said  that  the  best  sort  of  aid  we 
can  give  our  underdeveloped  sister  nations 
Is  technical  aid  to  help  them  make  good 
use  of  their  own  riches. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Senator  can 
be  of  great  help  by  persuading  members  of 
his  own  party  to  vote  for  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  aid  program.  The  Democrat* 
seem  to  have  narrowed  their  vision  substan- 
tially in  reference  to  foreign  aid  and 
shortened  it,  too. 

In  the  long  run,  economically  depressed 
neighbors  will  aways  be  a  liability — for  all 
concerned,  including  ourselves;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  wealthier,  developed,  and  expanding 
South  America  is  good  for  them,  for  us.  and 
for  the  world.  .    . 

[Prom      the      Washington      Evening      Star, 
May  18,  1959) 

An  All-Amexican  Peace  Force 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 
The  United  States  has  an  opportunity,  if 
It  will,  to  take  a  lead  in  another  important 
plan  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  military  police  force  to  be 
set  up  by  the  OAS — the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Twenty-one  in  number, 
they  Include  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
the  Latin  American  Republics.  Senator 
George  A.  Smathers.  of  Florida,  advanced 
the  idea  of  such  a  police  force  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  which  has  created  wide  Inter- 
e«t.  particularly  In  view  of  the  recent  at- 
tempt of  armed  forces,  setting  out  from 
Cuba,  to  Invade  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  take  over  Its  government. 
This  attempted  Invasion,  it  is  reported, 
-  ConununUt  inspired,  and  If  it  had  been 
successful  was  to  have  been  followed  by 
slmllQX  attacks  upon  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries.  Fortunately,  advance  notice 
of  the  lalllnc  of  the  expedlUon  wa«  avail- 
able, and  fortunately,  also,  the  OAS  was 
able   quickly   In  thU  case   to   move   in   the 


matter,  sending  representatives  to  investi- 
gate and  authorizing  the  sending  of  arms  to 
Panama  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

A  successful  invasion  of  Panama  and 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment with  a  Communist  tinge  would  have 
esUbllshed  a  new  foothold  for  the  Reds — 
and  this  time  in  the  country  through  which 
runs  the  Panama  Canal. 

Since  making  his  address  on  inter-Ameri- 
can relations  on  April  16,  prior  to  the  at- 
tempt to  invade  Panama,  Senator  Smathers 
has  received  letters  from  Ambassadors  and 
Charges  d'Affalres  of  14  LaUn  American 
countries  expressing  keen  interest  in  bis 
recommendations  for  economic  development 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  These 
diploma  u  said  they  would  pass  the 
Smathers  proposals  on  to  their  home  gov- 
ernments for  consideration. 

ONLY   CTTBA  CRmCAL  OT  IDEA 

Only  one,  the  ambassador  of  Cuba's  Castro 
government,  was  critical — which  was  nattiral 
since  Senator  Smathebs  placed  in  the  record 
reports  that  the  Castro  government  was 
honeycombed  with  Communists.  The  Sen- 
ator's address  was  prophetic.  He  said,  for 
example:  "Since  Fidel  Castro  deposed  a  dic- 
tator and  came  into  power  in  Cuba,  the 
Caribbean  has  been  brewing  up  a  storm. 
Gale  warnings  are  up.  We  must  take  pre- 
cautions now  before  a  series  of  revolutionary 
hurricanes  sweep  away  the  peace."  He  pref- 
aced this  with  a  statement  that  "OAS  haa 
a  duty  to  keep  the  peace  in  Latin  America." 

Deep  interest  was  expressed  in  the 
Snaathers  address  by  the  Latin -American 
diplomats,  though  of  course  they  did  not 
undertake  to  say  that  they  were  In  agree- 
ment at  this  time.  Those  from  whom  he 
has  heard  to  date — in  addition  to  Cuba — are 
the  representatives  of  Guatemala.  Ecuador. 
Colombia.  Dominican  Republic,  Peru.  UatU, 
BrazU,  Honduras,  Chile,  Argentina.  Vene- 
zuela. Urugtiay  and  Mexico.  The  need  for 
maintenance  of  peace  was  stressed  by  many 
of  them. 

President  Eisenhower,  when  asked  at  his 
press  conference  May  6  If  he  favored  the 
creation  of  an  OAS  police  force  to  help  keep 
the  peace  In  this  hemisphere  by  repelling 
invasions,  said  the  proposal  would  require 
very  thorough  study  before  any  plan  could 
possibly  be  accepted,  particularly  when  it 
came  to  supplying  military  units.  He  said 
the  proposal  for  such  a  force  was  new  to  him. 
Ht  expressed  great  Interest,  however,  in  OAS 
and  the  part  it  is  playmg  in  American  affairs. 

ouuBT  or  JuaiicE  ttwied 


Senator  Smathers  has  coupled  with  bis 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
an  OAS  police  force  the  creation  of  a  Court 
of  Justice  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
"similar  to,  but  we  hope  more  effective  than, 
the  World  Court,"  where  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences among  the  American  nations  could 
be  settled  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  without 
resort  to  arms.  With  an  OAS  police  force  in 
being,  the  court  should,  he  contends,  be  able 
to  act  with  ijromptness  and  Justice. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Florida  Senator — an 
opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Latin 
Amertcan  leaders  in  some  of  the  countries, 
relatively  small  but  strongly  armed  revolu- 
tionary forces  could  take  over  some  of  tbeee 
countries  quickly.  But  with  a  mobUe. 
well-armed  volunteer  "police  force"  the  OAS 
could  act  with  great  speed,  and  could  be 
a  great  deterrent  to  aggression. 

In  addition  to  assuring  peace,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  force  would  materially 
benefit  the  American  countrlee  economically. 
They  would  not  feel  constrained  to  spend 
their  money  to  buUd  up  their  individual 
armed  forces.  Nor  would  the  United  State* 
find  it  necaasary  to  oontribut*  large  funda 
for  "military  aasistance"  to  these  countries. 
Mr.  Smathos  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
1960    military    assistance    program    of    this 
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country  for  Latin  America  totals  $66.8  mil- 
lion. 

Furthermore,  Lstln  American  neighbors 
who  have  in  the  past  warred  with  each  other 
over  boundary  lines  would  not  be  impelled 
to  request  more  money  for  arms.  Taxes  in 
some  of  the  countries  could  be  used  to  far 
better  purpose,  for  schools  and  roads  and 
other  services.         | 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May 
18.  19601 

Erosion  in  Latin  America — Collective  Mn.t- 
TART   Action   Seen  as  Salvation  or  US. 

iNrLVXNCX 

(By  WUliam  S.  White) 

Our  principal  ally.  Britain,  is  negotiating 
in  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Ge- 
neva under  the  cruel  pressure  of  steadily  in- 
creasing dangers  to  vital  British  intereste  In 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  not  merely  the  Berlin  crisis  which 
Britain  must  face,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  West.  Beyond  Jie  Mediterranean.  Iraq — 
which  Ixjth  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish have  so  long  sought  to  keep  in  the  pro- 
West  camp — has  now  seemingly  gone  all  the 
way  into  international  communism  Mos- 
cow has  turned  the  Middle  Eastern  screw  at 
a  bruully  apt  moment. 

Responsible  Informants  in  Washington 
therefore  assume,  hs  they  must,  that  British 
policy  at  Geneva  over  Germany  Is  bound  to 
be  softened  by  British  concern  as  to  what  the 
Russians  might  further  do  in  the  Middle 
East. 

A  chief  Western  negotiator  at  Geneva  is 
thus  being  dlstraced  and  weakened  by  un- 
avoidable fears  as  to  what  might  happen 
a  long  way  from  Berlin.  The  long  story 
of  declining  Britl«r  power  in  what  used  to  be 
a  ftrcat  sphere  of  B  Itlah  Influence,  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  Is  developing  a  sad  new  chapter. 

Not  at  this  pretent  Big  Four  Conference 
will  America  be  similarly  bedeviled  and  en- 
feebled by  perils  elsewhere  to  American  in- 
terests. But  there  is  a  rising  possibility 
that  one  day.  in  snme  other  Big  Four  meet- 
ing over  EJurope.  we,  too.  wUl  have  to  fight 
with  one  hand  while  the  other  hand  gropes 
for  solutions  of  ot  ler  problems  far  away. 

For  US.  lnflueni:e  in  the  vast  21-natlon 
area  of  pan-America  is  crumbling  away,  all 
but  unnoticed  in  o  ir  preoccupation  with  the 
old  world.  This  vpst  pan-American  expanse, 
as  the  Middle  Eai^t  expanse  used  to  be  to  the 
British,  is  our  traditional  sphere  of  influence. 
And  It  Is  the  source  of  much  of  our  real 
economic  strength,  though  few  realize  It 
and  most  of  these  f-w  forget  It. 

Neither  the  Eiserhower  administration  nor 
Congress  is  paying;  great  heed  to  this  slow 
erosion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  a 
few  quiet  men  are  pressing  constantly  for 
facing  up  to  the  realities  in  Latin  America 
before  tt  is  too  late  for  us.  as  it  is  already 
too  late  for  the  British  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

One  of  these  men  is  Senator  George 
Smathers,  of  Florida,  whose  awareness  of 
Latin  America  Is  stmrpened  by  his  political 
location.  Smathers  for  years  has  been  tell- 
ing the  administration  and  Congress  that 
things  are  not  good  for  us  south  of  the 
border.  He  knows  because  he  goes  down 
l^eriodically  to  make  fresh  checks  and  be- 
cause he  has  thoroughly  reliable  private 
sources  of  Intelligence. 

Communism  is  an  increasing  force.  Antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  (U.S.  style)  is  growing,  in  part 
because  of  our  own  faults.  But  most  of  all, 
economic  problems  aside,  the  danger  in  Latin 
America  comes  from  the  absence  of  real  mili- 
tary' power  properly  restrained. 

Smathers  has  highly  reliable  information 
for  example,  that  the  recent  invasion  of 
Panama  from  CuImi  would  have  succeeded 
had  it  Involved  as  many  as  260 — repeat  280 — 
well-armed  men.  This  may  seem  a  comic 
opera  thing:  but  it  is  far  from  that. 


A  revolutionary  overturn  in  Panama 
would  Intolerably  threaten  us  if.  as  almost 
certainly  would  be  the  case,  it  endangered 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  such  an  event  we 
should  be  compelled  to  intervene  with 
troops — and  then  the  cry  of  "Yankee  impe- 
rialism" would  resound  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  bottom  tip  of  South  America. 

What  Is  the  answer?  It  Is  to  supply  what 
is  now  absent — a  real  and  collective  military 
power  In  Latin  America  which  the  Latin 
Americans  thenvselves  would  respect,  and 
not  suspect.  Smathers  and  others,  there- 
fore, are  working  for  the  establishment  of 
an  all-Amerlcan  International  police  force, 
made  up  of  volunteers  from  all  the  21  pen- 
American  nations. 

Such  a  force  might  one  day  avoid  In  the 
New  World  the  chaos  now  gripping  the  an- 
cient Middle  East.  And  It  might  avert  the 
clear  possibility  of  an  ultimate  loss  of  prac- 
tical U.S.  influence  right  here  In  the  West- 
ern HeiniFphere. 

I  From  the  Tampa  Tribune.  M.\y  4,  1959] 
A  NATO  FOR  Latin  America 

The  invasion  of  Cuban  Interlopers,  which 
until  the  Intervention  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  threatened  the  life  of 
the  Panamanian  Government,  has  come  to  a 
foriunate  end  with  the  surrender  of  the  rag- 
tag outfit. 

While  the  incident  was  not  without  its 
comic-opera  aspects.  It  should  serve  to  Illus- 
trate the  need  for  a  better  system  of  pro- 
tecting the  sovereignty  of  Latin  American 
states  from  outside  forces. 

In  this  case  the  OAS  was  able  to  put  an 
end  to  the  trouble  through  moral  suasion. 
What  would  have  occiured  if  a  larger,  more 
determined  invasion  force  had  been  involved 
Is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  North  American  to  understand  how  an 
armed  force  of  fewer  than  90  men  could  pose 
much  of  a  threat  to  even  a  small  nation. 

There  are  two  reasons,  as  Tribune  As- 
sociate Editor  Jim  Powell  pointed  out  In  a 
dispatch  from  Panama  Saturday. 

Even  in  a  democratic  nation,  where  pov- 
erty and  Illiteracy  are  rampant,  the  spirit  of 
revolution  forever  seethes  Juft  below  the 
surface.  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  Panama 
and  many  other  Latin  American  nations,  the 
armed  forces  are  largely  trained  for  urban 
police  work,  not  for  military  battle. 

Despite  the  fact  that  each  year  the  United 
Stfltes  pours  SSO  or  $60  mllllcn  into  military 
assistance  for  Latin  American  nations,  few  ct 
them  are  equipped  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  kind  of  outside  force  which  in- 
vaded Panama. 

Further,  as  Florida  Senator  George  Smath- 
ers pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  In  the 
Senate,  "too  often  the  arms  which  we  have 
sent  to  Latin  American  countries  have  been, 
unfortimately,  used  by  the  governments 
then  in  power,  not  against  some  outside 
threat,  but  rather  against  the  people  of  the 
country  to  which  the  arms  were  sent." 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  political  and 
economic  unrest  which  breeds  in  the  poverty 
of  many  Latin  American  countries  will  spawn 
other  attempts  from  the  outside  to  over- 
throw their  governments,  led  by  Com- 
munists, political  adventurers,  or  both. 

How  are  these  nations  to  protect  them- 
selves? 

Senator  Smathers  proposes  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  be  armed  with 
more  than  moral  suasion.  He  proposes  that 
U.S.  military  aid  now  being  sent  to  individ- 
ual Latin  American  nations  be  diverted  to 
the  OAS  to  establish  and  maintain  a  volun- 
tary police  force  to  protect  the  nations  from 
attacks  from  outside  forces.    Says  he: 

"Certainly  the  knowledge  that  there  waa 
such  a  force  In  existence  which  could  keep 
the  peace  would  make  it  possible  for  every 
Latin  American  country  thereafter  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  its  own  military  budget; 


and  the  moneys  which  are  now  being  used 
to  create  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  could 
be  put  to  much  better  use  in  the  building 
of  schools,  roads,  and  hospitals  and  in  rais- 
ing the  economic  and  social  levels  of  the 
people  of  Central  and  South  America." 

There  is  nothing  radical  in  this  proposal. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  NATO 
defense  system  which  forms  a  shield  against 
Communist  aggression  In  Europe  and  SEATO 
which  was  designed  to  protect  the  free 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Sometimes  we  become  so  concerned  with 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa  that  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  our  Latin  American  neighbors  are 
extremely  vulnerable  to  the  same  danger. 
This  is  a  type  of  myopia  we  can  ill  afford. 

We  should  be  giving  far  more  attention  to 
the  economic  problems  and  the  military  se- 
curity of  those  nations  closest  to  us.  geo- 
graphically, economically,  and  politically. 
Senator  Smathers  offers  a  sound  approach 
to  these  problems.  The  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  making  his  proposal  a 
reality. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.   MANSF'ELD.     I   yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  what  he  has  just  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  knowledge,  the  care,  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  has  studied  and 
evaluated  the  problems  in  Central  and 
South  America.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  that 
there  is  no  one  in  this  body  or  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  more 
fully  understands  those  problems,  who 
works  more  assiduously  at  the  subject, 
or  who  is  more  respected  by  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  to  the  south  than  the 
distinruished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
say  first  to  my  good  friend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfuxdI 
how  appreciative  I  am  of  the  very  gen- 
erous remarks  which  he  has  made  in 
connection  with  my  suggestion  that  a 
police  force  be  established  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Coming  from  him, 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  from  one  who  has  likewise 
evidenced,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
great  interest  in  this  area  and  in  the 
affairs  of  Latin  Americans,  his  expres- 
sion is  particularly  appreciated  by  me, 
and.  I  know,  by  the  Latin  Americans. 

I  also  wish  to  say  how  grateful  I  am 
to  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  SybongtonI  for  his  alwavs  kind 
and  generous  remarks  in  connection 
with  me. 


FEDERAL-STATE        RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  FIELD 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
scheduled  public  hearings  commencing 
today  on  Federal-State  relationships 
in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

An  outline  of  the  hearings  has  been 
prepared,  and  witnesses  requested  to 
testify,  so  that  the  first  2  days — May  19 
and  20 — will  be  primarily  of  an  infor- 
mational nature,  sununarizing  activities 
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of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
In  the  atomic  energy  field.  On  the  third 
and  fourth  days — May  21  and  22 — pro- 
posals and  recommendations  will  be  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  other 
Interested  group>s  on,  first,  responsibili- 
ties of  States  and  relationships  to  Fed- 
eral Government;  second,  responsibili- 
ties of  Federal  Government  and  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  within  Federal 
Government;  and.  third,  possible  needs 
for  increased  training  and  assistance 
from  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

If  necessary,  the  hearings  will  be  con- 
tinued on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
following  week.  May  25  and  26. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  press  statement  made  on  May 
6  concerning  these  hearings,  and  also 
the  outline  of  the  hearings,  dated  May 
18, 1959. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   press 
statement  and  outline  of  hearings  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Statement  From   thb  Omcx  of  the  Joint 

COMMITTEK    ON    ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  made 
public  today  the  tentative  outline  of  the 
public  hearings  on  Federal-State  relation- 
ships, scheduled  to  be  held  from  May  10-22, 
1959.  The  hearings  will  be  continued  on 
May  25  and  26,  If  necessary. 

The  tentative  outline  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Joint  committee  statf,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  ar  informal  advisory  panel. 
Under  the  tentative  outline,  the  first  2  days 
.  (May  19  and  20)  will  be  devoted  to  testi- 
mony by  witnesses  providing  background 
Information  and  summarizing  activities  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  In  the 
atomic  energy  field. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  days  (May  21 
and  32)  proposals  and  recommendations  may 
be  presented  by  witnesses  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  other  in- 
terested groups  on  ( 1 )  responsibilities  of 
Slates  and  relationships  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment; (2)  responsibilities  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  allocation  of  responsibilities 
within  Federal  Government;  and  (3)  pos- 
sible needs  for  Increased  training  and  assist- 
ance from  Federal  and  State  governments. 
If  necessary,  the  hearings  will  be  continued 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week.  May  25  and  26. 

Senator  Anderson  indicated  that  h*  was 
distributing  copies  of  the  tentative  outline 
to  the  Governors  of  all  States,  and  to  many 
other  persona  who  have  indicated  an  In- 
terest In  these  hearings.  Requests  to  testify 
or  file  statements  should  be  made  to  the 
Joint  committee  staff  (David  R.  Toll,  staff 
counsel). 

Congress  or  the  United  States — Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — Public 
He\rincs  on  Federal-State  RELATioNSHiPs. 
May    19  22,    1959 — OtrrLiNE    and    List    or 

Witnesses 

Note.— The  first  2  days.  May  19  and  20, 
are  scheduled  for  witnesses  to  present  back- 
ground information,  and  summaries  of  activ- 
ities of  Federal.  Stute,  and  local  govern- 
ments, on  an  informational  basis.  The  next 
2  days.  May  21  and  22.  are  scheduled  for 
witnesses  to  present  proposals,  recommen- 
dations, and  opinions.  The  hearings  will  be 
continued  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
following  week.  May  25  and  26.  If  necessary. 
All  hearings  will  be  In  room  P-63  of  the 
Capitol  (the  old  Supreme  Court  room)  ex- 
cept the  hearing^  for  Frld.  y,  M.iy  22,   and 


Monday.  May  36  (if  held)   will  b«  in  room 
F-39  of  the  Capitol).) 

nXST  DAT,   TVESOlAT.   MAT   19,    19S»,   SOOM  P-eS, 
CAPITOL 

I.  Review  of  the  Nature  of  Radiation  and 
Need  for  Regulations.  G.  Hoyt  Whipple,  Jr.. 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Public 
Health  (one-half  hour.  10-10:30  a.m.). 

(a)  TyP^  of  ionizing  radiation. 

(b)  Sources  of  radiation. 

(c)  Effects  of  radiation  upon  man. 

II.  Radiation  Standards  as  a  Basis  for 
R.gulatlon,  Dr.  Laurlston  Taylor,  chairman. 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
(NCRP)  one-half  hour,  10:30-11  a.m.). 

(a)  NCRP  relation  to  ICRP. 

(b)  Permissible  dose  concept. 

(c)  NCRP  Subcommittee  on  State  Regu- 
lations. 

III.  Activities  of  Federal  Government. 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (2  hours, 
11-12  a.m..  2  3  p  m.» . 

1.  Commissioner  J.  S.  Graham:  Introduc- 
tion. 

2.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Dunham:  Contract  op- 
eration and  standards. 

3.  Dr.  Joseph  Lieberman:   Waste  disposal. 

4.  Oscar  S.  Smith:  Training  of  personnel. 

5.  Curtis  A.  Nelson:  Inspection. 

6.  Harold  Price:  Licensing  activities. 

7.  Dr.  Clifford  Beck:  Reactor  hazards. 

B.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  David 
Price  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Weber  (1  hour.  3-4 
pjn.). 

1.  Responsibility  for  X-rajs.  radium,  ma- 
chines, and  other  radiation  sources. 

2.  Recent  report  of  Advisory  Committee  on 
Radiation. 

3.  Inspection   and    enforcement. 

4.  Relationships  with  States. 

C.  Statements  for  the  record  may  be  re- 
ceived from  other  Federal  agencies.  Including 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Department  of  Labor. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Civil  Aeronautics  AdminlEtration,  Maritime 
Administration,  and  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

(Previous  statement  obtained  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  their  activities  in  regulat- 
ing radiation  hazards  are  reprinted  at  chap- 
ter 3.  pp.  35-150,  of  Joint  Committee  print, 
entitled  "Selected  Materials  on  Federal- 
State  Cooperation  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Field,"  March  1959.) 

SECOND  DAT.    WXONXSDAT,   MAT    30,    1969,   ROOM 
P-63,   CAPITOL 

IV.  Activities  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A.  Activities  of  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  In  Atomic  Energy  Field,  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho  (one-half  hour. 
10-10:30  a.m.). 

B.  Summary  of  State  Statutes  and  Regu- 
lations, Lee  Hydeman,  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School  Atomic  Energy  Research 
Project  (1  hour.  10:30-11:30  a.m.). 

C.  Round  Table  Report  on  Activities  of 
States  (1  hour,  2-3  p.m.). 

1.  Texas:  Dr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  Activities  of 
a  State  Health  Dzpartment. 

2.  New  York:  Dr.  Morris  Kleinfeld.  Ac- 
tivities of  a  State  Labor  Department. 

3.  Colorado:  Mr.  P.  W.  Jacoe.  Activities  of 
a  State  Health  Department  >)Vlth  Respect  to 
Uranium  Mining  and  Processlni?. 

D.  Local  and  Municipal-  Activities,  Mr. 
Harold  Sandbank,  American  Municipal  As- 
sociation (one-half  hour.  3-3:30  p.m.). 

THIRD     DAT.    THURSDAT,     MAT     11.     1959.     ROOM 
P-63.   CAPITOL 

V.  Proposals  and  recommendations:  Wit- 
nesses may  make  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  other  measures  as  to 
(1)  responsibilities  of  States  and  relatlon- 
ahlps  to  Federal  Government;  (3)  respon- 
slbiUtlea  of  Federal  Government  and  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  within  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent;    and    (3)    possible   needs   for   In- 


creased training  and  assistance  from  Fed« 
eral  and  State  Governments. 

A.  AEC.  Commissioner  John  8.  Graham 
and  AEC  staff  (1  hour.  10-11  ajn.). 

1.  Description  of  bill  proposed  by  AEC. 

2.  Other  recommendations  and  proposals. 

B.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  proposals 
and  recommendations   (1  hour,  11-12  a.m.). 

C.  Recommendations  by  representatives  of 
State  governments  (2  hours,  2  4  p.m.). 

1.  Jo  M.  Ferguson,  attorney  general,  Ken- 
tucky, representing  Association  of  Attorneys 
General. 

2.  Charles  F.  Schwan,  representing  Council 
of  State  Governments. 

3.  Frank  Norton.  Texas,  representing 
Southern  Governors'  conference. 

4.  Representatives  of  Governors  of  some 
States  will  be  present,  and  may  desire  to 
make  statements.  Including  the  following: 

(a)   Massachusetts:  Raymond  I.  Rlgney. 
)b)    West  Virginia:   Clement  R.  Bassctt. 
(c)   Florida:    Karl    R.    Allen   and    George 
Kinsman. 

rOURTH  DAT,  rRIDAT,  MAT  32.  19S9,  ROOM  r-39. 
CAPITOL 

D.  Recommendations  of  other  interested 
groups : 

1.  Leonard  English,  representing  Fire- 
fighters Union  (one-half  hour.  10-10:30 
a.m.). 

2.  Andrew  Biemiller.  representing  AFL-CIO 
(one-half  hour.  10:30-11  a.m.). 

3.  William  McAdams.  representing  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (one-half  hour.  11- 
11:30  a.m.). 

4.  William  Berman  and  Lee  Hydeman, 
University  of  Michigan  law  school,  atomic 
energy  research  project  (one-half  hour, 
11:30  12  a.m.). 

5.  Otto  Chrlstenson,  representing  Confer- 
ence of  State  Manufacturers  Association 
(one-half  hour.  2-2:30  p.m.). 

6.  Prof.  George  Frampton,  University  of 
Illinois  law  school  (one-half  hour.  2:30-3 
pm). 

7.  Representative  of  State  and  Territorial 
health  ofllces  (one-half  hour,  3  -3:30  pjn.). 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senate  still  in 
the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Chair  will 
state  that  the  morning  hour  has  been 
concluded  and  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  Is  H.R.  4245. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
impelled  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  so-called  Bretton  Woods  In- 
ternational Fund  and  International 
Bank  is  still  pending  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's desk.  Bill3  relating  to  this  subject 
were  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  In  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of 
March,  nearly  2  months  aso. 
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The  bill  has  not  jret  been  sent  to 
conference,  and  of  course  bas  not  been 
considered  in  conference. 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  call  Mr. 
Jacobsson.  Managing  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  because  I 
learned  through  the  press  there  had 
been  a  conference  in  London.  I  won- 
dered whether  Jhe  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed there. 

I  can  understand  there  could  be  some 
impact  upon  thinking  in  other  nations 
about  our  leadership,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  other  countries  have  already 
taken  action  with  respect  to  the  Fund, 
and  have  consented.  In  other  cases,  the 
matter  is  before  the  parliaments  for 
final  action.  It  has  become  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  moment. 

The  difference  between  the  two  bills 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  in  the 
House  bill  the  matter  is  thrown  into 
fiscal  year  1939  and  in  the  Senate  bill  it 
is  thrown  into  fiscal  year  1960. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  delay  hav- 
ing an  effect  upon  our  leadership  in  this 
field,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  under- 
took to  act  on  this  matter  as  a  result 
of  a  conference  in  Delhi.  India,  some 
time  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  I  earnestly 
hoi>e  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  undertake  to  get 
the  bill  sent  to  conference  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  disposed  of  a  an  early 
date. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  INCOME 
TAX  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Seqate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bi|l  (H.R.  4245>  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  income  of  hfe  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  return  to  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4245. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  of  ex- 
tremely high  income  tax  rates,  there  has 
been  an  ever-increasing  concern  about 
the  erosion  of  the  tax  base  which  is  in 
part  responsible  for  such  high  rates. 
Circumstances  attributable  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live  currently  impose  very 
heavy  fiscal  demands  upon  our  Govern- 
ment. In  large  part,  these  fiscal  de- 
mands must  be  financed  through  current 
income  taxation.  The  smaller  the  tax 
base — that  is.  the  smaller  the  total 
amount  of  income  subject  to  tax — the 
higher  the  tax  rate  must  be  to  raise  a 
given  amount  of  money.  Thus,  if  any 
one  segment  of  our  economy  is  not  pay- 
ing its  fair  share  because  all  or  a  part 
of  its  income  is  not  being  taxed,  the  rest 
of  the  economy  must  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, and  bear  an  even  heavier  burden 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

The  pending  bill.  H.R.  4245,  will  estab- 
lish the  means  of  determining  the  in- 
come tax  to  be  imposed  on  the  life  insur- 
ance industry  for  1958  and  subsequent 
years.  The  intention  is  to  require  the 
life  insmance  industry  to  pay  its  fair 
share  of  the  total  income  tax  to  be  col- 
lected— no  more  and  no  less.  This  pre- 
sents no  easy  problem.  Some  persons 
have  argued  that  the  industry  was  too 
heavily  taxed  under  prior  law  and  that 
H.R.  4245 — which,  on  the  whole,  will  in- 
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crease  the  industry's  total  tax  bill — ^will 
cause  the  industry  to  bear  more  than 
Its  fair  share  of  the  total  tax.  Others 
have  argued  that,  even  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H  R.  4245,  the  industry  will  not 
be  taxed  sufficiently.  I  believe  that,  on 
balance,  the  bill  provides  a  basically 
proper  and  satisfactory  formula  under 
which  the  insurance  industry  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  the  particular  members  of  the 
industry,  will  bear  an  appropriate  and 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  which,  un- 
fortunately, all  Americans  today  must 
carry. 

The  income  taxation  of  life  Insurance 
companies  has  always  presented  difficult 
problems  in  determining  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  base.  These  complex  problems 
are  inherent:  they  inhere  in  the  unique 
nature  of  the  business.  One  may  ask. 
"Why  not  tax  life  in.surance  companies 
just  like  any  other  corporation?"  The 
answer  is  that,  basically,  H.R.  4245  ''oes 
do  just  that,  whereas  prior  law  did  not. 
Basically,  H  R.  4245  undertakes  to  tax 
life  insurance  companies  like  other  cor- 
porations— to  tax  th'm  annually,  on 
their  current  net  profit,  at  regular  cor- 
FKjrate  rate  .  The  complexity — the  need 
to  provide  a  long  and  complicated  taxing 
statute — ari.ses  out  of  the  great  difficulty 
Involved  in  determining  annually,  as  we 
must  do  in  the  income  tax  statute,  how 
much  money  a  life  insurance  company 
has  made  in  a  given  year,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  equating  for  tax  purposes,  so  far 
as  we  reasonably  can,  the  basic  division 
of  the  industry  into  privately-owned 
stock  companies  and  policyholder-owned 
mutual  companies. 

Briefly,  the  difficulty  in  accurately 
measuring  how  much  money  a  particular 
company  has  made  in  a  given  year — and 
this  is  true  both  of  stock  companies  and 
mutua^s — arises  from  two  unique  char- 
acteristics of  the  business.  First,  the 
companies  make  contracts  to  pay  fixed 
numbers  of  dollars  at  unknown  dates  in 
the  future — when  the  policyholder  dies, 
which  may  be  10,  20.  30,  50,  or  more  years 
later.  It  obviou"^ly  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  at  the  end  of  any 
year,  before  the  policyholder  dies, 
whether  the  company  has  made  money 
or  lost  money  on  that  particular  con- 
tract. This  basic  fact  Is  present  whether 
we  look  at  only  one  policy  or  a  thousand 
policies;  though,  obviously,  as  the  num- 
ber of  policies  increases  and  the  risk  is 
spread,  so  the  risk  of  making  an  erro- 
neous measurement  of  each  year's  in- 
come is  also  minimized. 

The  second  unique  characteristic  of 
the  life  insurance  business  which  makes 
it  difficult  accurately  to  measuie  its  true 
profit  is  this:  The  company  receives 
premiums  "in  advance" — often  10,  20. 
30.  50  years  in  advance  of  the  date  when 
the  policyholder  dies  and  the  company 
is  obligated  to  pay  out  those  premium 
dollars.  In  the  intervening  years  the 
company  invests  those  premium  dollars 
in  income  producing  investments,  and 
thus  has  large  sums  of  investment  in- 
come, which,  on  the  surface,  might  ap- 
pear to  constitute  taxable  income.  But, 
in  fact,  this  investment  income  is  not  all 
profit  to  the  companies.  In  fact,  at  l>est, 
only  a  portion  of  it  is  profit.  This  is 
because,  in  determining  the  amount  of 


premium  it  will  charge  for  a  policy,  the 
company  has  foreseen  that  it  will  have 
this  income  from  investing  the  premiums 
from  the  'i,ime  it  receives  them  until  the 
policyholder's  death,  and,  in  effect,  has 
contracted  to  use  this  anticipated  invest- 
ment income  in  paying  the  face  amount 
of  the  policy  when  the  policyholder  dies. 
Since  much  of  this  investment  income 
is  thus  not  profit  but  is  legally  dedicated 
to  the  payment  of  claims,  it  obviously 
should  not  be  taxed. 

Moreover,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there 
Is  a  basic  division  within  the  industry 
into  two  kinds  of  companies — stock  com- 
panies and  mutual  companies.  This  fact 
creates  further  problems  which  I  shall 
briefly  describe  later  on. 

From  1921  to  date  the  income  tax  im- 
p>osed  on  life  insurance  companies  was 
determined  only  with  reference  to  their 
investment  income.  UnderwTiting  prof- 
its and  other  earnings  and  profits  were 
not  taxed.  This  reflected  two  principal 
policy  decisions:  First,  that  both  stock 
and  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
should  be  taxed  on  the  same  basis,  and. 
second,  that  principles  beUeved  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  mutual  enterprises  such  as 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  should 
be  applied  to  all  life  insurance  com- 
panies, regardless  of  whether  they  were 
stock  or  mutual  companies.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  been  that,  ct  least 
in  the  case  of  mutual  companies,  all  pre- 
mium receipts  should  be  regarded  as 
capital  contributions  that  would  be  re- 
distributed by  the  company  either 
through  various  forms  of  benefit  pay- 
ments over  the  years  or  through  rebates 
in  the  form  of  policyholder  dividends, 
and  that  therefore  the  only  income 
actually  created  in  the  whole  process  was 
the  income  earned  on  the  capital  in- 
vested by  the  company.  As  I  have  ex- 
plained, obviously  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  tax  the  entire  investment  income  be- 
cause at  least  a  part  of  that  investment 
income  was  going  to  be  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  life  insurance  company's  com- 
mitments under  its  policy  contracts.  It 
is.  of  course,  a  fact  that,  on  the  average, 
the  premivmi  receipts  on  life  insurance 
contracts  are  less  than  the  amount 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  out  under 
the  contracts.  The  difference  must  be 
made  up  out  of  investment  income. 
Thus  the  approach  to  taxing  life  insur- 
ance companies  has  been  that  a  life  in- 
surance company  has  income  which  is 
properly  subject  to  tax  in  its  hands  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany's investment  income,  after  pay- 
ment of  investment  expenses,  is  not 
needed  as  a  reserve  to  pay  future  claims 
of  policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  The 
problem  of  properly  measuring  the  por- 
tion of  a  company's  investment  income 
wliich  is  needed  as  a  reserve  to  pay  fu- 
ture claims  has  been  the  source  of  long 
discussion  and  much  controversy  for 
many  years. 

Now,  with  the  passing  of  time,  the 
improvement  of  actuarial  and  tax  ac- 
counting techniques,  and  the  growth  and 
matiu-ity  of  the  life  insurance  Industry, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  1921  policy  decision  to  use  only  in- 
vestment income  as  the  base  for  taxing 
life  insmance  companies  misses  entirely 
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an  Important  segment  of  the  profits  of 
many  life  insurance  companies,  or,  at 
least,  does  not  tax  funds  which  com- 
panies themselves  treat  like  profits  since 
they  retain  them  in  surplus  and.  sub- 
sequently, in  some  cases,  pay  them  out 
as  dividends  to  stockholders.  These 
profits  or  funds  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
underwriting  profits  which  result  when 
premiums  collected  actually  exceed  ac- 
tual mortality  costs,  other  policy  claims 
or  benefits,  and  related  expenses.  More- 
over, capital  gains  and  losses  of  life 
insurance  companies  have  been  excluded 
from  investment  income  and,  thus,  from 
the  tax  base.  Trends  in  the  insurance 
industry  toward  group  insurance,  credit 
.  life  insurance,  and  term  life  insurance — 
which  produce  underwriting  profits  but. 
In  comparison  to  endowment  and  ordi- 
nary life  insurance,  produce  relatively 
little  investment  income — have  made  it 
increasingly  unrealistic  to  confine  the 
tax  base  to  investment  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  tax 
base  determined  simply  in  the  manner 
used  to  tax  other  corporations — wholly 
upon  what  is  called  a  total  Income  ap- 
proach without  adaptation  to  the  unique 
nature  of  the  life  insurance  business — is 
subject  to  two  principal  objections: 
First,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  be- 
cause of  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
insurance  business,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  completely  accurate  final  determina- 
tion as  to  what  portion  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company's  total  gross  income  rep- 
resents profit  in  any  one  year ;  and,  sec- 
ond, unless  adapted,  the  total  income 
approach  might  create  a  serious  and  un- 
desirable competitive  problem  between 
stock  and  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

This  competitive  problem  results  from 
the  fact  that,  under  a  total  income  ap- 
proach which  does  not  take  it  into  ac- 
count, all  amounts  returned  to  policy- 
holders as  dividends  would  be  deductible 
in  computing  the  taxable  income  of  the 
company.  If  dividends  to  policyholders 
are  simply  distributions  of  what  other- 
wise would  be  underwriting  profits,  they 
properly  could  be  viewed  as  simply  a 
return  of  an  excessive  premiuxn  charge, 
and,  therefore,  in  efifect,  an  adjustment 
in  the  premium,  properly  deductible  in 
full  in  measuring  the  company's  taxable 
profit.  However,  it  has  been  argued  that 
this  is  not  actually  so — that  in  part 
dividends  to  policyholders  are  distribu- 
tions from  investment  income.  The  con- 
tention is  that  such  investment  income — 
which  is  excess  income,  not  needed  for 
reserves  to  pay  claims — has  been  gen- 
erated at  the  level  of  the  life  insurance 
company  from  its  investments,  is  prop- 
erly subject  to  tax  in  the  hands  of  the 
company,  and  that  there  would  be  very 
serious  discrimination  against  the  stock 
companies  if  such  income  is  taxed  in  the 
case  of  stock  companies  but  not  taxed 
in  the  case  of  mutual  companies  because 
such  mutual  companies  distribute  it  to 
policyholders  as  policyholder  dividends. 

To  resolve  these  conflicting  consid- 
erations, provision  has  been  made  in 
H.R.  4245  for  an  income  tax  base  con- 
sisting of  three  parts:  the  first  part  is 
the  portion  of  the  company's  investment 
income  above  its  needs  to  meet  future 


claims  of  policyholders  and  benefi- 
ciaries; the  second  part  is  one-half  of 
the  excess  of  its  total  mcome  from  all 
sources — called  its  net  oi)eratlng  gain — 
over  the  portion  of  its  investment  in- 
come included  in  part  1.  This  part 
would  comprise,  chiefiy,  underwriting 
gain.  The  third  part  is — to  the  extent 
distributed  to  shareholders  of  stock  com- 
panies— the  other  half  of  the  underwrit- 
ing gain  on  which  no  tax  was  paid  under 
pait  2.  If  the  net  operating  gain  com- 
puted in  step  2 — that  is,  one-half  of  the 
excess  of  total  income  over  the  invest- 
ment income  not  needed  for  reserves  to 
meet  claims — is  less  than  the  investment 
income  base  of  step  1,  only  the  net  op- 
erating gain  is  taxed. 

The  regular  corporate  income  tax  rates 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  tax  base  thus 
determined.  This  determines  the  tax 
payable.  In  addition,  long-term  capital 
gains  of  life  insurance  companies  will 
be  taxed  a'w  a  25-percent  rate,  beginning 
in  1959. 

In  general,  the  result  of  the  three-part 
tax  base  will  be  as  heretofore,  that  the 
life  insurance  companies'  net  Investment 
income  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
tax  base,  but,  in  addition,  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  net  income  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  exceeds  the  taxable 
part  of  its  investment  Income,  that  ex- 
cess will  no  longer  escape  taxation,  but 
in  part  will  be  taxed  currently  and  in 
part  will  be  taxed  later  when  it  becomes 
clear  beyond  any  possible  dispute  that 
it  is  actually  income  because  it  has  been 
distributed  to  shareholders. 

Under  this  plan,  any  possible  inac- 
curacies in  the  determination  of  what 
portion  of  the  total  gross  income  of  a 
particular  year  represents  profits  be- 
come much  less  significant  inasmuch  as 
the  tax  on  one-half  of  the  excess  of 
such  profit  over  investment  income  is 
postponed  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the 
company  for  the  protection  of  policy- 
holders. Not  until  it  is  actually  dis- 
tributed to  shareholders  or  until  it  ex- 
ceeds certain  well  established  limits  is 
it  subjected  to  tax. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  provided 
for  the  taxing  of  mutual  life  insurance 
companies  the  same  as  stock  companies. 
The  present  bill  continues  that  prin- 
ciple. I  concur  in  this.  We  should 
strive  for  legislation  which  will  result 
in  the  same  tax  consequences  resulting 
from  the  writing  of  a  given  amount  of 
insurance  of  a  particular  type  for  the 
mutual  company  as  for  the  stock  com- 
pany. 

At  the  end  of  1957  the  mutual  hfe 
insurance  companies  had  63  percent  of 
the  insuiance  in  force  and  61  percent  of 
the  surplus  funds.  It  is  estimated  that 
under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  mutuals  will  pay 
69  percent  of  the  tax  and  the  stock  com- 
panies win  pay  31  percent  of  the  tax. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  a  strong  case  was 
made  by  representatives  of  mutual  com- 
panies for  the  consideration  of  the  divi- 
dends paid  to  policyholders  as  an  offset 
against  their  taxable  income.  The  case 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  House 
bill  does  not  permit  companies  to  deduct 
from  their  operating  income  the  full 
amount  of  dividend  refunds  to  policy- 


holders, even  though  such  refunds  rep- 
resent a  return  to  the  policyholders  of 
their  own  money,  previously  deposited. 
This  means  that  a  part  of  the  dividendfl 
paid  to  the  policyholders  is  being  taxed. 

It  was  contended  by  several  witnesses 
that  dividends  to  policyholders  are  price 
adjustments  and  do  not  in  any  sense 
constitute  taxable  income  to  the  com- 
pany, and  that  in  other  businesses  return 
of  part  of  the  purchase  price  to  the 
buyer  is  excluded  from  the  seller's  In- 
come. These  witnesses  contended  fur- 
ther that  the  failure  to  allow  deduction 
of  these  premium  refunds  will  result  in 
a  tax  for  many  mutual  companies  of 
more  than  52  percent  of  their  net  gain 
from  operations.  Other  businesses  are 
taxed  on  the  final  result  of  the  year's 
operations,  that  is  on  the  net  balance 
of  profits  and  losses  on  the  various  types 
of  income  received.  Losses  on  one  part 
of  operations  are  deductions  from  gains 
on  other  parts. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  has  af- 
forded some  recognition  of  this  rather 
persuasive  argument  by  permitting  this 
offset  of  operating  losses  caused  by 
premium  refunds  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$250,000.  This  is  cerUinly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  because  it  recognizes  as 
sound  and  desirable  the  principle  of  de- 
ducting these  losses.  It  will  bring  relief 
to  a  number  of  small  companies  which 
have  negative  amounts  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  offset. 

No  amendment  along  these  lines  will 
be  proposed  now.  but  further  consider- 
ation of  this  problem  should  be  given  at 
a  later  time.  People  buy  these  policies 
on  the  imderstanding  and  in  the  faith 
that  the  unneeded  part  of  the  premium 
will  be  returned.  A  taxpayer  should  not 
be  taxed  on  money  returned  to  a  buyer 
as  a  price  adjustment. 

Basically.  H  R.  4245  embodies  a  totel 
income  approach.  Although  several 
steps  are  involved  in  determining  the 
amount  which  is  subject  to  tax.  there  is 
but  a  single  tax  on  a  smgle  amount. 
The  first  step  in  the  determination  of 
this  tax  base — that  is,  of  the  amount  on 
which  tax  is  assessed — is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  taxable  portion  of  invest- 
ment income.  This  serves  the  purpose 
of  establishing  what  portion  of  the  total 
investment  income  is  to  t}e  taxed  cur- 
rently. The  other  part  of  the  total  in- 
come, that  is,  the  noninvestment  income, 
in  effect  is  divided  in  half.  One  half  of 
it  is  to  be  taxed  currently.  The  tax  on 
the  other  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the 
total  income  over  the  taxable  portion  of 
the  investment  income  is  to  be  post- 
poned until  such  later  date  as  it  is  dis- 
tributed, or  when  it  exceeds  specified 
limits. 

The  first  phase  of  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  total  income  which  is 
to  be  taxed  currently,  sets  out  a  new 
formula  for  measuring  the  taxable  por- 
tion of  a  life  insurance  company's  In- 
vestment income.  This  formula  is  a 
major  improvement  over  that  contained 
In  prior  law.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
principal  problem  In  taxing  the  invest- 
ment income  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies is  to  determine  what  portion  of  it 
should  not  be  taxed  because  it  will  be 
needed  to  meet  future  claims  of  policy- 
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holders  and  beneficiaries.  If  the  tax 
law  permitted  an  insurance  company  to 
deduct  whatever  part  of  its  investment 
income  it  chooses  to  add  to  its  reserves 
for  policyholders  based  upon  its  own  as- 
sumed interest  rates  and  calculations, 
the  companies  to  a  large  extent  could 
determine  their  own  tax  liabilities. 
Moreover,  such  a  provision  might  en- 
courage companies  to  follow  a  policy  of 
allocating  unduly  large  portions  of  their 
investment  income  to  reserves,  with  the 
result  that  they  might  charge  less  than 
a  safe  margin  of  premiums.  On  the 
other  hand,  industrywide  average  for- 
mulas such  as  prior  law  provided  in 
recent  years  do  not  allow  for  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  individual  com- 
panies. The  untaxed  portion  of  the  net 
investment  income  under  such  industry- 
wide formulas  Oears  no  relationship  to 
the  real  reserve  requirements  of  individ- 
ual companies.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  incidence  of  the  tax  on  each 
individual  comi>any  has  been  illogical 
and  haphazard. 

As  I  have  s?.id,  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestment income  which  is  needed  to 
meet  the  claims  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries,  and  which  therefore  is  not 
to  be  subjected  "vO  tax.  is  determined  un- 
der the  bill  in  a  new  manner  which  will 
reflect  each  individual  company's  own 
reserve  needs  based  on  its  own  expe- 
rience. The  moit  Important  part  of  this 
need  is  to  buikl  up  life  insurance  and 
annuity  reserves.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  amount  needed  to  build  up  life  in- 
surance reserves  and  annuity  reserves  to 
meet  the  claim?  of  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries  as  they  mature  will  be  de- 
termined by  applying  the  individual 
company's  own  average  earnings  rate 
for  the  last  5  yea  s  to  the  company's  ad- 
justed insurance  reserves.  The  com- 
pany's actual  Insurance  reserves  are  ad- 
justed to  the  extent  the  company's  aver- 
age actual  earnings  rate  differs  from  the 
rate  it  asstimed  in  establishing  the  re- 
ser\'es.  This  adjustment  is  designed  to 
make  the  reserves  consistent  with  the 
5-year  average  <amings  rate  used.  If 
the  individual  co  npany's  5-year  average 
earnings  rate  is  higher  than  the  earn- 
ings rate  they  have  assumed  in  creating 
their  reserves,  as  currently  would  al- 
most always  he  the  case,  the  reserves 
will  be  adjusted  downward. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  concerns 
that  part  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
future  claims  of  policyholders  and  bene- 
ficiaries which  relates  to  pension  plan 
reserves.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
remove  a  discrimination  in  prior  law 
against  pension  plans  of  small  employers 
which  are  likely  to  be  funded  through 
Insurance  companies.  Income  from 
trusteed  pension  plans — which  u^ally 
are  larger  tban  insured  plans — is  free 
from  tax  under  present  law.  Thus,  pro- 
vision is  made  in  House  bill  4245  fdr  the 
exemption  of  the  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's investment  income  which  is  at- 
tributable to  pension  plan  reserves.  This 
is  designed  simply  to  equate  the  tax 
treatment  of  small  employers — and  their 
employees — who  cannot  establish  sep- 
arate trusteed  plans,  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment long  provided  by  law  for  large  em- 
ployers.    However,  because  of  revenue 


considerations,  this  exemption  will  not 
become  fully  operative  until  1961. 

Finally,  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
future  claims  of  policyholders  and  bene- 
ficiaries includes  interest  paid  on  policy- 
holder deposits,  policy-dividend  accumu- 
lations, and  similar  indebtedness. 

The  result  of  these  computations  pro- 
vides the  first  part  of  the  total  tax  base — 
that  is.  the  first  part  of  the  total  amount 
on  which  the  tax  is  to  be  assessed. 

Before  discussing  phase  2  of  the  tax 
base.  I  wish  to  mention  a  matter  which 
has  deeply  concerned  your  committee. 
That  was  the  problem  of  making  sure 
that  we  did  not,  by  inadvertence,  tax  any 
of  a  life  insurance  company's  tax-exempt 
interest  income.  The  bill  meets  that 
problem  most  accurately  and  fairly.  It 
provides  for  a  division  of  all  items  of  in- 
vestment income — referred  to  in  the  bill 
as  "investment  yield" — into  what  are 
called  the  "policyholder's  share"  and  the 
"life  insurance  company's  share."  The 
"policyholder's  share"  represents  the  part 
of  the  investment  Income  which  will  be 
required  to  meet  future  claims  of  policy- 
holders and  beneficiaries.  That  share  is 
exempt  from  tax.  By  dividing  all  items 
of  investment  income — including  tax- 
exempt  income,  partially  tax-exempt  in- 
come and  dividends  received  from  other 
corporations — in  this  way.  rather  than  by 
providing  for  a  deduction  for  policy  and 
other  contract  liabilities,  as  has  been 
done  under  existing  law  and  under  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  all  items  of  tax- 
exempt  income  and  credits  are  appropri- 
ately divided  between  the  part  of  the  in- 
vestment income  that  is  to  be  subjected 
to  tax  and  the  part  that  is  not;  and  a  full, 
complete  deduction  is  allowed,  in  com- 
puting the  net  taxable  portion,  for  all 
tax-exempt  interest — and  credits — at- 
tributable to  the  taxable  portion  of  the 
investment  income. 

An  example  may  be  helpful.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  a  given  year  a  company 
has  $100  of  tax-exempt  interest  income, 
and  that  it  is  determined  that  70  percent 
of  its  investment  income  is  needed  to 
build  up  its  life  insurance  reserves  and 
annuity  reserves  to  meet  future  claims 
of  policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  Un- 
der the  bill,  $70  of  the  $100  tax-exempt 
interest  income  would  be  allocated  to 
policyholders  reserves,  and  the  other  $30 
would  be  allocated  to  the  company. 
Since  no  part  of  the  policyholders  re- 
serves would  become  a  part  of  the  tax 
base,  no  part  of  the  $70  tax-exempt  in- 
terest allocated  to  those  reserves  would 
be  taxed.  Moreover,  no  part  of  the  $30 
allocated  to  the  company  would  be  taxed, 
because  a  deduction  of  the  full  $30  would 
be  made  in  determining  what  part  of  the 
company's  share  of  its  investment  in- 
come was  to  be  subjected  to  tax. 

Thus,  no  tax-exempt  income  or  credits 
of  life  insurance  companies  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  base  of  such  companies, 
under  this  bill.  This  should  allay  any 
fear  that  any  constitutional  provision  is 
transgressed. 

Phase  2  of  determining  the  tax  base 
Is  the  one  which  clearly  marks  the 
bill  as  a  "total  Income"  approsich.  In 
effect.  It  starts  out  by  including  all  of  a 
life  insurance  company's  Income  in  its 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes.    It  then 


proceeds  to  determine  the  excess  of  the 
company's  total  income  over  the  taxable 
portion  of  its  investment  income.  This 
excess,  of  course,  consists  chiefly  of  un- 
derwriting gain.  To  make  the  compu- 
tation, the  company  first  computes  its 
total  income  from  all  sources.  As  is  also 
done  in  determining  the  portion  of  in- 
vestment income  which  is  taxable,  all 
items  of  investment  income — both  the 
taxable  and  tax  exempt  items — are  di- 
vided into  a  part  set  aside  for  policy- 
holders— which  is  not  taxed — and  the 
part  deemed  the  insurance  company's 
share — part  of  which  may  be  taxed. 
This  appropriately  divides  the  tax-ex- 
empt income  and  credits  between  the 
income  which  is  to  be  taxed  and  the  in- 
come which  is  not  to  be  taxed,  because 
it  is  needed  for  reserves  for  policy- 
holders. Of  course,  the  part  of  such 
tax-exempt  income  which  falls  into  the 
taxable  portion  of  the  investment  in- 
come is  excluded  in  the  final  outcome. 
So,  as  I  stated  before,  there  is  no  tax  on 
any  tax-exempt  income. 

As  I  have  said,  all  income  from  all 
sources  is  included  in  phase  2.  Appro- 
priate deductions  are  allowed  for  all 
proper  items  of  expense  and  reserve  re- 
quirements. Within  the  limitation  pre- 
viously mentioned,  deduction  is  allowed 
for  dividends  to  policyholders  and  cer- 
tain other  deductions. 

The  result  of  the  computation  is  a  de- 
termination of  the  company's  net  in- 
come from  all  sources.  This  result  is 
then  compared  with  the  result  of  the 
computation  under  phase  1  of  the  tax- 
able investment  income;  and  one-half 
of  the  amovmt  by  which  the  phase  2 
computation  of  total  income  exceeds — 
or  is  more  than — the  phase  1  computa- 
tion of  taxable  investment  income  is 
added  to  the  tax  base,  and  thereby  is 
subjected  to  the  regular  corporate  tax. 

Again  an  example  may  be  helpful. 
Suppose  that,  under  phase  1.  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  net  taxable  portion  of  a 
company's  investment  income  is  $1,000; 
and  suppose  that  it  is  determined,  under 
phase  2,  that  the  company's  total  net  in- 
come from  all  sources,  including  invest- 
ment income,  is  $1,800.  Note  that  the 
company's  total  net  income  from  all 
sources — $1,800 — exceeds  by  $800  its  net 
taxable  investment  income — $1,000 — 
one-half  of  that  difference  is  $400.  Un- 
der the  bill,  that  one-half  of  the  excess 
of  the  company's  total  net  income  for 
all  sources  over  its  net  taxable  invest- 
ment income  is  added  to  the  tax  base. 
Thus,  in  this  example,  the  company's  tax 
base — the  amount  on  which  it  pays  a  tax 
at  regular  corporate  rates — is  $1,400. 
This  tax  base  consists  of  the  amount  de- 
termined to  have  been  its  net  taxable 
Investment  income — $1,0C0 — plus  one- 
half  of  the  excess  of  its  total  net  income 
from  all  sources  over  its  net  taxable 
investment  mcome,  which  in  the  ex- 
ample is  $400. 

The  third  phase  of  the  determination 
of  the  tax  base  under  the  bUl  comple- 
ments the  partial  tax  on  operating  in- 
come under  phase  2.  As  I  stated  pre- 
viously, only  one-half  of  the  underwrit- 
ing gains  are  taxed  currently  under 
phase  2,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining on  an   annual  basis  the  true 
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earned  income  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany. When,  however,  a  stock  life  in- 
surance company  distributes  to  its 
stockholders  dividends  which  are  in 
excess  of  income  previously  subjected  to 
tax,  it  becomes  completely  apparent  that 
the  company  has  itself  determined  that 
such  excess  was  not  needed  to  meet 
future  claims  of  policyholders  and  bene- 
ficiaries. Such  amounts,  therefore, 
necessarily  represent  income  which  has 
not  previously  been  taxed.  Accordingly, 
phase  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  income 
thus  distributed,  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  already  taxed  under  phase  2  on 
a  current  basis,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
income  tax  base  of  the  life  insurance 
company  at  the  time  in  later  years  when 
the  company  pays  it  out  to  its  stock- 
holders, or,  if  the  company  so  chooses,  at 
the  time  when  the  company  elects  to  be 
taxed  on  all  or  on  a  part  of  this  amount. 
The  bill  contains  certain  provisions 
which  are  designed  to  protect  the  reve- 
nue against  unreasonable  accumulations 
of  such  untaxed  income.  Such  previously 
untaxed  income  will  be  included  in  the 
tax  base  whenever,  and  to  the  extent 
that,  the  accumulative  amount  of  such 
untaxed  income  exceeds  certain  percent- 
ages of  reserves  or  of  current  premium 
income,  or  if  the  company  ceases  to  be 
a  life  insurance  company  for  two  suc- 
cessive years,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
surance company. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  should 
like  to  invite  attention  to  a  relatively 
minor  matter  of  somewhat  technical 
nature  on  which  I  fear  the  language  and 
Intent  of  the  bill  might  be  misconstrued 
if  some  appropriate  explanation  were  not 
made.  The  point  is  this:  Most  appro- 
priately, section  811(b)(3)  of  the  bill, 
which  was  added  by  the  committee, 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  where, 
through  inadvertent  error,  a  life  insur- 
ance company's  reserve  and  policyhold- 
ers dividends  at  the  beginning  of  1958 
were  overstated,  the  error  is  to  be  cor- 
rected in  computing  the  company's  tax- 
able income  for  1958  by  referring  to  the 
dividends  actually  paid  by  the  company 
during  1958. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that 
there  are  a  good  many  other  types  of 
beginning  1958  reserves  which  enter  into 
computation  of  the  taxpayers'  1958  tax- 
able income.  Any  error  in  any  of  those 
opening  reserves  will  result  in  an  errone- 
ous computation  of  taxable  income,  if 
not  corrected.  Such  errors  should  be 
corrected  in  making  the  tax  computa- 
tions, whether  the  errors  were  protax- 
payer  or  progovernment.  If  such  er- 
rors are  not  corrected,  the  result  is  an 
inaccurate  and  erroneous  computation  of 
tax,  which,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
tax  computation,  will  never  be  corrected. 
I  think  it  quite  clear  that,  even  without 
any  special  provision  in  the  bill  itself,  a 
taxpayer  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, as  the  case  may  be,  has  ample  au- 
thority under  other  law  to  correct  any 
error  in  any  opening  reserves,  in  com- 
puting taxable  income  under  this  bill. 
Since  I  understand  that  to  be  the  law. 
I  am  not  offering  any  amendment  to  the 
bill  on  this  point,  but  thought  it  well  to 
make  the  record  on  it  completely  clear. 


This  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1958.  I  am 
sure  that  the  entire  Congress  regrets 
that  this  must  be  so.  I  personally  dis- 
like to  see  taxes  imposed  retroactively. 
This  bill  will  call  for  some  very  sharp 
increases  in  taxes  for  a  number  of  com- 
panies. Some  of  these  companies  have 
been  referred  to  as  specialty  companies. 
A  number  of  them  will,  however,  de- 
velop into  general  or  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance companies.  This  bill  will,  however, 
increase  the  tax  retroactively  for  the 
year  1958  over  1957  by  300  percent,  400 
percent,  500  percent,  and  more  in  some 
instances.  I  have  always  felt  that  Con- 
gress should  legislate  in  time  enough  so 
as  not  to  imFK)se  a  retroactive  tax  upon 
any  concern,  whether  it  be  an  individual 
or  corporate  entity.  I.  therefore,  offered 
an  amendment  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee which  would  provide  some  relief  for 
1958  only  for  those  companies  that  had 
their  taxes  increased  by  more  than  200 
percent.  My  original  amendment  pro- 
vided, in  substance,  that  when  the 
pha^e  2  tax  base  exceeded  the  phase  1 
tax  base,  the  excess  should  be  reduced 
by  25  percent.  This  proposal  failed.  I 
recffered  it,  changing  the  25  percent  to 
10  percent.  It  was  adopted,  and  is  now 
a  part  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
Based  on  the  total  tax  that  a  company 
will  pay,  this  reduction  is  small,  percent- 
agewise, but  it  is  an  effort  to  do  some 
equity  in  a  case  where  a  taxpayer  is 
faced  with  an  excessive  increase  in  tax 
retroactively. 

I  believe  in  life  insurance.  I  believe 
it  is  sound  public  policy  that  our  laws 
be  such  as  will  encourage  purchase  of 
life  insurance  by  our  citizens.  It  pro- 
motes thrift  and  self-reliance.  It  lessens 
the  burdens  of  the  taxpaying  public  in 
respect  to  the  care  of  individuals  at  a 
time  in  their  lives  when  some  of  them 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  Life  in- 
surance is  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  our 
private  enterprise  economy.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
employment  it  provides  and  the  enter- 
prise it  generates  are  of  great  sifimifl- 
cance  to  the  economy  of  my  State.  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  on  life  insurance  com- 
panies should  require  them  to  pay  their 
just  share,  but  such  taxes  should  never 
be  punitive  end  the  burden  should  never 
be  so  heavy  as  to  discourage  the  indus- 
try, because  when  we  do  so  we  are  dis- 
couraging the  American  way. 

When  we  consider  all  the  factors,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  revenue  and  the  tax 
burdens  borne  by  individuals  and  other 
businesses,  and  the  complexities  in  writ- 
ing a  tax  bill  for  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  H.R.  4245.  in  the  form  now  before 
us,  is  a  faiily  good  piece  of  proposed 
legislation.  I  hope  that  the  House  con- 
curs with  th<!  Senate  version,  and  that  it 
may  become  law  without  delay. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
offer  a  corrective  amendment,  which  is 
now  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed, 
on  page  81,  line  22,  to  strike  out  the  word 
"life"  where  it  occurs  the  second  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised informally  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  no  objection  to  this  cor- 
rective amendment.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment is  inclined  to  favor  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis!. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  about  the  tax  in- 
surance bill,  which  is  the  pending  meas- 
ure. First  of  all.  I  think  I  should  con- 
gratulate the  able  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  so  Judiciously,  patiently,  and 
wisely  presided  over  many  days  of  com- 
plicated  hearings.  I  do  not  believe  the 
committee  would  have  reported  such  a 
satisfactory  bill  had  it  not  been  for  his 
wisdom,  for  his  counsel,  and  for  his 
patience  in  adjusting  differences  as  they 
arose  before  the  committee,  and  in  keep- 
ing our  minds  on  the  right  track  and  our 
eyes,  figuratively  speaking,  on  the  ball, 
Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure, 
in  my  opinion,  provides  a  fair  and  equit- 
able solution  to  a  problem  which  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years  and  which  has  been 
the  source  of  considerable  concern  both 
to  the  insurance  industry  and  to  the  Con- 
gress: namely,  that  of  finding  a  per- 
manent method  of  Uxation  for  life  in- 
surance companies. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee made  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward this  objective  of  sound  tax  leelsla- 
tlon.  The  subject  is  both  complicated 
and  complex,  to  say  the  least. 

Many  of  us  considered  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House  to  be  a  good  bill. 
As  a  result  of  extensive  hearings,  both 
in  open  and  executive  se5sion.  I  feel  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  made  sub- 
stantial improvements.  It  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  better  bill  now.  It  has,  so  to  speak, 
been  perfected.  Before  the  Senate  is  the 
result  of  more  legislative  study  and  re- 
search than  any  other  insurance  tax 
measure  in  our  history. 

The  pending  measure  represents  an 
important  forward  step  in  the  method  of 
taxation  of  the  income  of  the  life  insur- 
ance industry.  It  provides  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  a  complex  problem 
which  has  long  troubled  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  items  in  the  bill  which 
constitute  substantial  improvements  over 
past  legislation.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
list  all  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  mention 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  signlflcant. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  measure  provides  a  fair, 
equitable  and  permanent  method  of  tax- 
ation to  replace  the  stop-gap  approach 
which  has  been  used  since  1949. 
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Second.  It  taxes  all  the  income  of  life 
insurance  companies — both  investment 
and  underwriting  income.  Heretofore, 
only  investment  income  was  the  subject 
of  taxation. 

Third.  It  taxes  life  Insurance  com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  their  actual  in- 
dividual experience,  instead  of  using  as- 
sumptions and  industry- wiie  averages. 

Fourth.  It  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions giving  advantages  to  newer  and 
smaller  companies  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  grow  and  compete  in  the  insurance 
field. 

The  pending  measure  is  estimated  to 
produce  revenue  receipts  totaling  $500 
million  or  $181  million  more  than  the 
1955  stop-gap  formula  would  have  pro- 
duced. Sixty-nine  percent  of  this 
amount  will  be  paid  by  mutual  companies 
and  the  remaining  31  percent  by  stock 
companies. 

BACKGKOUND     OF     IffSUmANCC     INDUSTBT 
TAXATION 

Because  I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  in 
explaining  the  points  I  should  like  to 
emphasize,  I  shall  summarize  briefly  the 
history  of  life  insurance  company  taxa- 
tion. 

Ever  since  1921  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  taxed  on  their  invest- 
ment Income  only.  In  determining 
taxable  investment  income,  the  deduc- 
tion for  reserves  and  other  policy  liabil- 
ities has  been  by  far  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
troublesome  factor. 

During  the  37-ye;ir  period,  six  differ- 
ent statutory  approaches  have  been 
used. 

The  1921  law  granted  a  reserve  in- 
terest deduction  equal  to  a  flat  4  per- 
cent of  the  reserves. 

In  1932  this  flgure  was  changed  to 
3^  percent  of  reserves. 

In  1942  the  formula  was  revised  to 
explain  the  deduction  as  a  percentage 
of  net  investment  income.  This  per- 
centage was  based  on  an  industrywide 
average:  that  is  the  ratio  of  assumed 
interest  requirements  to  net  investment 
income  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  figure  for  interest  requirements 
was  determined  by  assuming  an  arbi- 
trary requirement  of  S^  percent  as  to 
65  percent  of  the  reserves  and  using 
the  actual  reserve  interest  assumptions 
to  compute  the  remaining  35  percent  of 
the  figure. 

Because  the  1942  law  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  Government,  the  Congress  in 
1950  enacted  a  .stopgap  law  which  was 
retroactive  for  the  1949  taxable  year. 
This  stopgap  formula  followed  the 
same  general  approach  of  the  1942  law 
but  used  the  actual  reserve  interest  as- 
sumptions of  the  companies  instead  of 
the  arbitrary  3V4-i>ercent  factor. 

In  each  of  the  years  1951,  1952,  1953. 
and  1954  a  stopgap  law  was  adopted 
which  expressed  the  tax  at  6V2  percent 
of  net  investment  income  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  52-percent  XadL  on  net  invest- 
ment InccMne  less  a  credit  of  VIV2  per- 
cent. 

Again  in  1955.  1956,  and  1957  stop- 
gap laws  were  enacted  granting  a  re- 
serve interest  deduction  of  87  ',2  percent 


of  the  first  $1  million  of  net  investment 
income  and  85  percent  of  all  investment 
income  in  excess  of  that  figiire. 

PENDING      MEASTTRE      PHOVIDES      A      PERMANENT 
METHOD    OP    TAXATION 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  during  the 
past  37  years  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  in  the  tax  law  applicable  to  the 
insurance  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  each  of  the  last  9  tax  years  a  one- 
year  stop-gap  law  has  been  applicable, 
with  the  threat  hovering  over  the  in- 
surance industry  of  reverting  to  the  1942 
law — admitted  to  be  unsound  by  all  con- 
cerned— in  the  event  such  a  stop-gap 
law  was  not  enacted. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  by  the  in- 
dustry itself  that  the  1942  law  was 
wholly  unsound,  primarily  because  it 
was  based  both  on  arbitrary  assump- 
tions and  industrywide  averages.  In 
fact,  for  the  taxable  years  1947  and  1948 
the  law  produced  no  revenue  at  all  for 
the  reason  that  actual  industry  earnings 
were  less  than  the  average  assumed 
rates  of  the  companies. 

Ever  since  1949,  the  industry  has  not 
known  from  year  to  year  what  their  tax 
would  be.  and  on  occasion  did  not  know 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  taxable 
year.  Obviously,  this  situation  of  un- 
certainty has  been  unfair  to  the  indus- 
try as  well  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  pending  measure  will  remedy  the 
situation  by  providing  a  r>ermanent  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory method  of  taxation  for  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  measure  which  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  all.  This  is  what 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  good  legis- 
lation. Of  course,  it  can  and  im- 
doubtedly  will  at  some  future  date  be 
further  improved,  and  any  inequities  not 
apparent  at  this  time  can  be  corrected. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  will  put  an 
end  to  the  air  of  uncertainty  of  the  stop- 
gap approach  which  has  long  existed, 
and  will  enable  the  industry  itself  to 
anticipate  its  tax  burden  and  conduct 
its  business  accordingly.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  most  significant  advance  and 
one  which  has  been  long  overdue. 

THE   BILL   TAXES    UNDEEWKmNG    GAINS  AS   WELL 
AS   INVESTMENT   INCOME 

This  bill  also  provides  a  new  and 
more  equitable  approach  to  the  taxation 
of  life  insurance  companies.  Ever  since 
1921,  the  companies  have  been  taxed  on 
their  investment  income  only.  Whether 
or  not  that  was  a  sound  approach  in 
those  earlier  years,  it  most  certainly  is 
not  a  sound  approach  today. 

To  me,  it  seems  clear  beyond  doubt 
that  under  present-day  circumstances 
equity  demands  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  be  taxed  on  their  underwrit- 
ing gains  as  well  as  on  their  investment 
income. 

The  investment  income  of  the  life  in- 
surance companies  comes  from  the  re- 
serves which  they  must  maintain  on 
their  long-term  contracts,  such  as  ordi- 
nary life  insurance  and  endowment  in- 
surance, in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  their 
policy  obligations  when  they  become 
due.    In  1920  long-term  policies  of  this 


t3rpe  accounted  for  approximately  73  per- 
cent of  all  the  life  insurance  in  force. 
By  1957.  however,  that  figure  had 
dropped  to  approximately  47  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  group  insur- 
ance and  term  insurance  have  increased 
from  approximately  4  percent  to  more 
than  33  percent  of  the  total  of  life  in- 
surance in  force. 

Group  insurance  and  term  insurance 
require  relatively  insignificant  reserves 
and,  therefore,  produce  little  investment 
income.  These  types  of  insurance  may, 
however,  give  rise  to  underwriting  gains; 
that  is.  profits  from  the  premiums 
charged  for  the  policies  as  distinguished 
from  investment  income  arising  from 
the  reserves  held  on  policies. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  to 
continue  to  tax  life  insurance  companies 
on  investment  income  only  would  be  to 
burden  unduly  those  companies  which 
engage  heavily  in  the  long-term  type  of 
business,  and  to  favor  unduly  those  com- 
panies which  specialize  in  short-term 
business. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  corrects 
this  defect  by  providing  a  three-phase 
procedure  for  the  taxation  of  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

Phase  1  of  the  tax  base  is  the  life 
insurance  companies'  share  of  the  in- 
vestment income:  that  is,  that  portion 
not  set  aside  for  policyholders,  less  in- 
vestment expenses.  In  other  words,  this 
phase  continues  to  levy  a  tax  on  invest- 
ment income. 

Phase  2  proposes  a  current  tax  on  50 
percent  of  the  gain  from  operations; 
that  is.  the  excess  of  total  net  income 
from  all  sources  over  the  taxable  invest- 
ment income.  This  is  often  referred  to 
as  underwriting  gain.  If  there  should 
be  an  underwriting  loss,  the  entire  loss 
is  deducted  from  the  investment  in- 
come under  phase  1. 

The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  gains 
from  operations  goes  into  phase  3  of 
the  tax  base  and  is  not  subject  to  tax 
until,  first,  it  is  made  available  to  share- 
holders; second,  when  the  company 
elects  to  be  taxed  on  that  income;  third, 
when  the  company  ceases  to  exist;  or 
fourth,  when  the  untaxed  income  ex- 
ceeds 25  percent  of  the  additions  to  re- 
serves since  1958  or  15  percent  of  the 
total  reserves — whichever  is  higher — or 
50  percent  of  the  annual  premiums  re- 
ceived. 

To  give  insurance  companies  a  chance 
to  adjust  to  this  phase,  in  the  case  of 
actual  distributions  to  shareholders,  only 
one-third  of  the  tax  is  effective  in  1959. 
The  law  will  become  two-thirds  effective 
in  1960  and  fully  effective  in  1961. 

Phases  2  and  3  tax  insurance  xmder- 
writing  gains  for  the  first  time  since  1921. 
In  this  respect,  the  bill  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  approach 
to  the  taxation  of  the  life  insurance 
business. 

Moreover,  it  will  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  preventing  a  few  companies 
which  specialize  in  short-term  business 
from  making  large  profits  and  at  the 
same  time  escaping  taxation.  More  and 
more  in  recent  years  we  have  heard  the 
charge  that  the  life  insurance  business 
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provldM  a  Ux  havtn.  Thla.  of  course. 
hM  not  been  true  with  respect  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no 
JusUflcation  for  permitting  a  few  com- 
panies to  continue  to  escape  taxation 
through  an  escape  hatch  In  the  law. 
Closing  this  loophole  will  not  only  provide 
much-needed  revenue,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  more  equitably  distribute  the 
tax  burden  of  the  industry  Itself. 

The  52  percent  regular  corporate  rate 
is  applied — 30  percent  rate  to  the  first 
$25,000  of  taxable  income — to  the  sum 
total  of  the  three  phases.  A  separate  25 
percent  tax  is  Imposed  on  net  long-term 
capital  gains. 

Tm  SILL  ■LIMINATSS  THX  USE  OF  ASSUMPTIONS 
AND    ZNDUSTKTWIOI    AVXKAOINO 

Another  significant  accomplishment 
of  this  bUl  is  that  it  will  eliminate  the 
use  of  assumed  rates  of  interest  and  In- 
dustrywide averaging  in  computing  the 
Investment  Income  tax  base. 

As  I  have  said,  between  1921  and  1942 
each  company  was  granted  a  reserve  In- 
terest deduction  equal  to  a  flat  percent- 
age of  Its  reserves,  regardless  of  Its  earn- 
ings and  regardless  of  Its  reserve  Interest 
requirements. 

Since  1942,  each  company  has  received 
a  deduction  based  on  a  percentage  of  its 
net  Investment  Income.  The  percent- 
age used  has  Involved  both  industry- 
wide averaging  and  assumed  rates  of  in- 
terest. Such  an  Industrywide  ratio  Is 
not  an  appropriate  measure  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Individual  companies, 
alnoe  the  reserve  requirement  expressed 
aa  a  percentage  of  net  Investment  in- 
come varies  widely  among  the  com- 
panies. 

Thus,  a  company  with  Idw  reserve 
Interest  assumptions  received  a  deduc- 
tion beyond  Its  requirements,  and  a 
company  with  high  reserve  Interest  as- 
sumptions received  a  deduction  smaller 
than  the  amount  actually  set  aside  to 
fulfill  Its  policy  obligations. 

So  long  aa  the  tax  was  based  on  re- 
serve Interest  assumptions.  It  was  Im- 
possible to  avoid  some  form  of  Industry- 
wide averaging. 

These  reserve  Interest  assumptions 
are  simply  actuarial  assumptions  used 
by  the  companies  to  determine  the 
amounts  necessary  to  be  set  aside  from 
premluma  at  assumed  rates  of  Interest 
in  order  to  maintain  solvency. 

Obviously  these  assumptions  can  and 
do  vary  considerably,  depending  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  various 
companies.  One  company  might  set 
aside  a  larger  amount  from  premiums 
with  a  lower  reserve  interest  assump- 
tion. Another  company  might  set  aside 
a  smaller  amount  from  premiums  with 
a  higher  Interest  assiunption.  For  this 
reason,  the  deduction  could  not  be  based 
on  the  reserve  interest  requirement  of 
eacp  Individual  company,  since  It 
might  induce  management  decisions  to 
increase  their  interest  assumptions  in 
order  to  reduce  their  taxes. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  entirely 
eliminates  assumed  rates  and  Industry 
averages.  It  provides  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  reserve  Interest  deduc- 


tion on  an  Individual  company  basis,  m 
addition,  tiie  deduction  la  based  on  the 
actual  exi«rlence  of  each  company  In- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  reserve  Inter- 
est assumptions  subject  to  managen^ent 
policy. 

As  amended  by  the  Hnance  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  provides  that  the  reserve 
deduction  rate  is  to  be  based  on  the  in- 
dividual company's  average  earned  rate 
for  the  piist  5  years.  The  company's 
reserves  are  to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis 
of  this  rate,  and  the  rate  Is  then  to  be 
applied  to  the  adjusted  reserves  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  deduction. 
Consequently,  only  actual  earnmgs  are 
considered. 

In  this  particular  area.  I  believe  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee repre.<^ent8  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  House.  Aa  the  bill  passed 
the  House,  the  reserve  Interest  deduc- 
tion was  based  on  the  average  of  the 
company's  actual  earned  rate  and  its 
assumed  Interest  rate,  or  the  Industry 
average  assumed  rate — whichever  was 
higher.  Although  that  approach  re- 
duced tho  effect  of  assumed  interest 
rates  and  Industry  averaging,  those  un- 
sound factors  were  still  present. 

THE  BILL  tNCLUOSS  A  NUMBER  or  PROVUtONS 
TO  ASSIST  THE  NEWER  AND  THE  SMALLER 
COMPANIia 

This  bill  also  Includes  a  number  of 
important  provisions  designed  to  beneflt 
the  newer  and  the  smaller  companies. 
The  Investment  Income  approach 
which  has  been  In  effect  for  the  past 
several  decades  has  always  been  unfair 
to  new  companies.  In  the  life  insurance 
business,  a  company  usually  operates  at 
a  loss  during  lu  early  years  because  of 
the  heavy  expenses  involved  In  putting 
new  business  on  the  books.  Such  a  com- 
pany will  however,  have  some  Invest- 
ment Income.  Accordingly,  a  statute 
which  levies  a  tax  on  Investment  In- 
come alone  penalises  new  companies  by 
faUlng  to  give  recognition  to  their  un- 
derwrltint  losses. 

The  pending  bill  corrects  that  condi- 
tion by  tiiklng  into  consideration  both 
Investment  income  and  underwriting 
gains  or  losses,  If  the  pha.se  2  tax  base, 
representing  gains  from  all  operaUons. 
Is  smaller  than  the  phase  1  Ux  base, 
representing  Investment  income,  the 
phase  2  tax  base  Is  used  to  determine 
the  tax.  If  a  company  has  an  under- 
writing loss.  It  receives  full  credit  for 
the  loss  as  alnst  investment  Income.  And 
if  the  company  has  an  actual  loss  for 
the  year,  taking  Into  consideration  both 
Investment  Income  and  underwriting 
gains,  it  r«-celves  loss  carrybacks  and  car- 
ryovers in  other  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  net  operations 
losses  for  the  years  1965,  1956.  and  1957 
may  be  ca tried  forward  to  1958  and  sub- 
sequent y^ars,  but  in  determining  the 
extent  of  the  loss,  the  formula  of  the 
pending  bill  must  be  used  as  if  It  has 
been  in  existence  at  that  time.  This 
feature  should  be  of  considerable  help 
and  assistance  to  the  new  companies. 

Purthennore,  the  bill  has  a  number  of 
other  features  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  smaller  and  the  newer  life  insurance 


companies.    I  shall  briefly  summarize 
those  features. 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  House,  It 
provided  a  small  business  deduction 
equal  to  6  percent  of  net  Investment  In- 
come, up  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000.  The 
Finance  Committee  increased  the  per- 
centage flgure  to  10  percent,  with  the 
same  maximum,  so  that  the  celling  will 
be  reached  with  an  Income  of  $250,000 
instead  of  $500,000. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  5-year  carryover  for  operations 
losses,  the  .«ame  as  other  corpora- 
tions receive.  The  Finance  Committee 
changed  this  to  provide  that  losses  \n 
any  one  of  the  first  5  years  of  operation 
can  be  carrie<l  forward  for  10  years  from 
the  loss  year. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  also  added 
a  provision  permitting  the  deductions  in 
phase  2  for  policyholder  dividends,  for 
increases  in  reserves  for  nonpartlcipat- 
ing  policies,  and  for  group  premiums  to 
be  used  to  reduce  phase  1  taxable  in- 
vestment income  up  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000.  Although  this  provision  is,  of 
course,  applicable  to  all  life  Insurance 
companies,  it  obviously  will  be  primarily 
helpful  to  small  companies. 

All  of  these  features.  I  believe,  con- 
stitute important  and  necessary  ad- 
vances toward  treating  the  smaller  and 
the  newer  companies  more  equitably. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this 
bill  which  could  be  mentioned.  I  have 
discussed  only  those  which  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  significant. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think  this  Is 
a  very  good  bill.  It  recognltes  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
life  insurance  business  during  the  past 
several  decades.  It  taxes  underwriting 
gains  as  well  as  Investment  Income,  and 
thereby  closes  an  escape  hatch  which 
has  existed  for  years.  It  levies  a  tax 
equlUbly  on  both  stock  and  mutual  com- 
panies. It  represents  a  major  forward 
step  by  providing  a  fair,  permanent 
method  of  taxation  for  a  highly  complex 
and  complicated  Industry. 

I  strongly  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  support  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  X  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  defer  for  a 
moment,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question 
on  this  particular  point. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  CerUInly. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
do  so  because  I  must  attend  a  policy 
committee  meeting.  While  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  present  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  an  amendment  was  submitted  by 
me  with  reference  to  taxation  on  the 
income  of  life  insurance  companies  from 
business  which  Is  done  abroad,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  domestic  business. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  It:  One,  of 
course.  Is  that  they  are  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  operating  companies 
in  other  countries.  Second,  It  woxild  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  doing  business 
abroad. 
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I  rather  traded  on  the  theory  that  the 
matter  had  been  piesented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  distint  uished  Senator  from 
Florida  and  that,  while  no  committee  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  on  the  amendment. 
if  such  an  amendment  were  offered  It 
would  probably  be  accepted  and  taken  to 
conference. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  have 
also  conferred  witn  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 
For  the  moment  I  do  not  see  on  the  floor 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr], 
who.  I  understand,  is  interested  in  the 
amendment  and  will  support  it. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  have  very 
high  regard  for  th<?  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  know  his  problems.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  bill  en- 
acted v.ithoul  having  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference. I 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to 
offer  the  amendment  and  to  write  a  bit 
of  legislative  history  on  it.  Then,  if  nec- 
essary. I  can  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Since  my  friend  from  Florida  had  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  matter  I  thought 
this  was  the  time  to  raise  the  point. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  committee.  I  felt  very 
strongly  about  It.  As  has  been  stated  by 
the  able  minority  leader,  the  Seiuitor 
from  lUmols,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
equity  and  a  great  deal  of  merit  behind 
Uie  amendment.  If  it  Is  not  adopted, 
then,  of  course,  it  means  that  the  life  in- 
surance companies  which  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  areas  outside  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  l>e  able  to  compete  tn 
doing  business  abrtMd.  For  example.  In 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Government  per- 
mits Canadian  life  Insut  an^e  companies 
to  do  business  outside  Canada  without 
requiring  the  companies  to  pay  a  tax  on 
the  business  written  ouUnldc  Canada. 

The  bin  as  drawn  now  would  apply  a 
tax  on  any  kind  of  life  Insurance  busi- 
ness, no  matter  where  the  insurance  was 
written.  Inside  or  outside  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  offered  the  amendment  In  commit- 
tee. It  was  very  sympatltclically  con- 
sidered by  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Then  it  was  stated  it  was  a 
matter  which  should  be  brought  up  In 
connection  with  the  overall  problem 
of  considering  how  foreign  investments. 
Including  insurance  companies  and 
other  businesses  should  be  taxed.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  they 
would  prefer  to  handle  it  in  that  way. 
I  therefore  withdrew  the  amendment 
and  did  not  ask  for  a  vote  on  It  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  is  going 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  Investments  and  business  done 
abroad  and  that  the  matter  is  being  re- 
viewed in  contemplation  of  possibly  con- 
sidering another  bill  on  the  subject? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Insofar  as  I  have  been  Informed, 
that  Is  correct.  I  was  told  that  that  Is 
true.  Possibly  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware can  give  us  some  more  Informa- 
tion about  it.  I,  of  course,  take  It  as 
being  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  yield,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  enlighten  us  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  now  in  process  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in 
connection  with  a  formula  dealing  with 
forei<<n  tax  credits  of  corporations.  It 
was  with  that  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  without  preju- 
dice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  have  any 
comment  to  make? 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  Virginia.  Yes;  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  matter  is  included 
m  the  Boggs  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House.  The  bill  relates  to  the  taxation 
of  profits  of  companies  doing  business  in 
foreign  countries.  If  that  bill  is  passed 
by  the  House.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
it  will  receive  thorough  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  formally  to  send  forward 
the  amendment  and  have  It  made  a  part 
of  the  RscoRO.  Then  I  shall  withdraw 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LsQisLATivc  Clikk.    On  page  93, 
after  line  18.  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following : 
Sic.  S19a.  Domestic  Life   Insurance  Com* 

]  FAK'tES     OPSRATINO     IN     FORBION 

COUNTIUIS. 

(R)  Oemcral  Rvls.— Ths  lift  tniursnoe 
taxRbis  tnoomt  of  •  domtsUo  lift  IniurRno* 
oompsny  which  during  tht  tRXRblt  ysar  ear* 
rlM  on  R  lir*  InaurRncc  buBlnsM  within  sny 
foreign  country  (other  thsn  CRURds)  thiUl 
bt  comput»d  In  RccordRnc*  with  tht  provi- 
sions of  this  Bsctlon  with  rsspsct  to  such 
buslnsss. 

(b)  KxcLvsioN  or  FoonoN  Invistmbnt  In- 
come,—In  tht  cost  of  R  domtitle  lift  iniur- 
Rnct  company  to  which  ■ubstctlon  (r)  rp* 
piles  for  ths  tsxsbls  yeRr.  the  Investment 
yield  (Rs  denned  In  section  804(c)  snd  the 
policy  snd  other  contract  ItHblllty  require- 
menti  (determined  under  section  80fi)  shsll 
SRch  be  reduced  by  Rn  amount  which  besra 
the  sfun«  ratio  to  the  investment  yield,  or  the 
policy  and  other  contract  liability  require- 
ments, as  the  CRse  may  be  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  section ) ,  ss^ 

(1)  the  sum  of  the  company's  total  in> 
surance  liabilities  on  business  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  bears  to 

(2)  the  company's  total  insurance  liabili- 
ties. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"total  Insurance  Uabllltles"  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  It  by  section  819(b)  (2) . 

(c)  Exclusion  or  Oain  os  Loss  From  Foa- 
siCN  Operations. — In  the  case  of  a  domestic 
life  insurance  company  to  which  subsection 
(a)  applies  for  the  taxable  year — 


(1)  iTiMS  or  mooMC — For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  800(0). 
income  from  tourcts  outside  the  Unlttd 
BtRtes  and  ORnada  shsll  not  bt  taken  into 
account.  For  purposes  of  paragrsph  (3)  of 
section  800 (c)  there  shsll  not  bt  tsktn  into 
account  Rn  Rmount  which  bears  the  samt 
rstlo  to  the  gross  amount  Of  the  times  taken 
into  account  under  such  parsgraph  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  section)  a»— 

(A)  the  sum  determined  under  subsection 
(b)(1),  bears  to 

(B)  the  sum  determined  under  subsection 
(b)(2). 

(2)  Deductions. — For  purposes  of  section 
800(d),  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  income  which  is  ex- 
cluded under  piiragraph  (1). 

(3)  Rules  rOR  CERTAIN  RESERVES. — For  pur- 
poses Of  sections  809(c)(2)  and  800(d)(2). 
the  items  enumerated  In  section  810(c)  shall 
be  computed  by  excluding  amounts  attribute 
able  to  business  outside  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

(4)  Dividends  to  roucTRouwms. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  811.  dividends  and  similar 
distributions  on  business  ouulde  the  United 
States  and  Canada  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

(d)  Foreign  Tax  CREorr  Inapplicaslx.— 
Subpart  A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  (re- 
lating to  foreign  tax  credit)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  domestic  life  Insurance  company  for  Rny 
uxRble  yeRr  for  which  subsection  (s)  Rp- 
plies  to  such  company  to  the  extent  that  in- 
come of  such  company  Is  excluded  under  this 
section. 

On  page  77.  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
following  line  10,  Insert  before  the  last 
Item  the  following : 

Sec,  810A.  Domestic  life  Insurance  companies 
operating  in  foreign  oountrlts. 

On  page  98,  strike  out  lines  23.  24.  and 
25,  and  insert  the  following: 
Such  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Tht"  la  tht  first  ttn- 
tenet  and  instrtlng  in  Ittu  thtrtof  "Sxctpt  as 
provldtd  in  section  810A(d),  tht": 

(8)  by  strlkliig  out  "81 1".  in  tht  first  stn- 
ttnoe:  snd 

(3)  by  Btrlklixg  out  partgraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lltu  thtrtof  tht  following. 

Mr,  KERR.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
X  am  deeply  Interested  In  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  hear  the  chairman 
say  that  If  the  proposal  oomes  from  tht 
House  in  the  form  of  a  bill  It  will  bt 
adequately  and  fully  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  on  Its  merits  as  such. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  In  connection  with 
my  amendment,  in  further  explanation 
of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dirksxn 

X  desire  to  Introduce  at  this  time  an 
amendment  to  the  life  Instirance  company 
income  tax  bill  which  will  effect  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  foreign  Income  of  American 
life  insurance  companies  from  domestic  tax- 
ation. 

I  have,  primarily,  two  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  bill.  First,  it 
will  restore  to  American  life  insurance  com- 
panies  a   measure   of   competitive   equaUty 
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wltb  life  Insurance  companies  based  In  other 
countries  wltb  respect  to  their  foreign  op- 
erations. This  Is  simply  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness. Second,  it  Is  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  Investment  of  private  American  capital 
abroad  with  the  loss  of  an  Insignificant 
amount  of  tax  revenue,  particularly  when 
considered  In  relation  to  the  total  amount 
of  which  this  bill  Is  expected  to  produce. 

I  should  like  to  develop  briefly  the  rea- 
sons for  the  tax  Inequities  under  which 
American  life  Insurance  companies  ciirrent- 
ly  operate  In  foreign  countries. 

In  most  countries  the  savings  aspect  of 
life  Instuance  Is  considered  coequal  in  Im- 
portance to  the  family-protection  factor. 
As  a  result,  life  insurance  companies  have 
been  traditionally  treated  taxwlse  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  that  they  would  remain  a 
repository  of  savings  and  so  as  to  «llow 
them  to  charge  reasonable  premium  rates. 
A  typical  example  Is  Canada.  Under 
Canadian  law  the  income  of  a  life  Insurance 
company  is  not  taxed  except  for  amounts 
set  aside  for  dividends  to  shareholders.  The 
result  Is,  of  course,  that  Canadian  life  in- 
siu-ance  companies  are  taxed  at  levels  sub- 
stantially lower  than  even  the  present  do- 
mestic Income  tax  rates  of  American  life 
Insurance  companies. 

These  substantially  smaller  domestic  tax 
burdens  are  naturally  reflected  in  the  net 
premium  costs  which  Canadian  life  Insur- 
ance concerns  are  able  to  charge.  They 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  of  their 
American  competitors.  Thus,  even  now 
American  life  Insurance  companies  operate 
overseas  at  some  disadvantage.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code's  foreign  tax  credit 
does  not  erase  this  because  income  taxes  on 
the  life  Insurance  industry  in  most  coun- 
tries are,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  substantially 
lower  than  our  own. 

The  rise  In  tax  rates  contemplated  under 
H.R.  4245  will  at  least  discourage  the  growth 
In  foreign  countries  of  the  American  life 
Insurance  Industry.  It  may  do  much  more. 
Its  effect  could  well  be  to  price  the  American 
life  Insiirance  Industry  out  of  the  world 
market. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  reason  why 
I  believe  this  amendment  worthy  of  strong 
support.  A  great  amount  of  attention  has 
been  devoted  in  the  postwar  period  to  means 
by  which  private  American  investment 
abroad  may  be  expanded.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  many-faceted  eco- 
nomic conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For- 
eign trade  and  expansion  of  capital  invest- 
ment abroad  are  a  great  part  of  this  overall 
struggle.  American  companies  selling  life 
insiu-ance  in  foreign  countries  have  In  the 
past  Invested  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales  In  these  countries. 
In  part  this  is  a  matter  of  business  policy 
and  In  part  this  Is  due  to  statutory  require- 
ments of  those  countries.  Whatever  the 
reason,  however,  our  life  Insurance  concerns 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
expansion  of  our  private  Investment  abroad. 
If  given  a  measiire  of  competitive  equality 
with  life  insurance  concerns  In  other  coun- 
tries through  the  relief  which  I  propose  In 
this  amendment,  they  will  play  an  ever- 
greater  role  In  the  expansion  of  our  eco- 
nomic influence  In  foreign  nations. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  woxild  have 
another  significant  effect  for  life  Insurance 
companies  operating  abroad.  In  many  cases 
profits  from  foreign  operations  have  been 
Illusory.  Exchange  restrictions  have  limited 
the  ability  of  all  U.S.  companies  to  repatri- 
ate their  income  on  a  current  basis  and, 
when  repatriation  has  been  allowed,  it  has 
often  been  with  currency  which  Is  heavily 
devalued.  At  the  same  time,  such  profits 
must  be  accoimted  for  on  a  current  basis 
with  respect  to  U.S.  tax  law. 

This  Is  a  problem  generally  faced  by  all 
U.S.  companies  engaged  in  foreign  opera- 
tions but  it  is  particularly  severe  for  life 


insurance  companies.  The  reason  is  that 
such  companies  are  required  to  retain  a 
portion  of  their  reserves  In  certain  countries 
and  must  maintain  certain  fixed  amounts  of 
capital  and  surplus  as  a  condition  of  doing 
business  therein.  As  a  result,  they  cannot 
adjust  th«-ir  foreign  income  with  the  free- 
dom of  industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
which  do  not  bear  such  restrictions.  Ex- 
clusion of  such  income  would  provide  a 
solution  to  this  problem  and  would  provide 
an  additional  Inducement  for  domestic  life 
insurance  companies  to  engage  in  foreign 
operations.  Yet  it  would  entail  no  great  loss 
in  tax  receipts. 

Turning  to  another  point.  It  has  been 
Bun^gested  that  this  amendment  may  more 
properly  be  considered  In  connection  with 
^^e  so-called  Boggs  bill.  I  should  like  to 
state  strongly  that  I  do  not  agree.  The 
Boggs  bill  is  certainly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion but  It  does  not  answer  the  problem 
faced  by  American  life  Insurance  companies. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

Many  American  life  Insurance  companies 
cannot  form  subsidiary  corporations.  Tet 
this  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Boggs  bill — to 
expand  into  other  areas  of  the  world  the 
concept  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trading 
Corp.  Unless  the  Boggs  bill  were  ex- 
tensively revised,  some  life  insurance  com- 
panies simply  would  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  Its  benefits. 

Further,  the  Boggs  bill  would  not  create 
the  competitive  equality  which  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  Introduced  seeks  to  pro- 
duce because  it  contemplates  only  a  deferral 
of  Income  taxes  until  the  income  Is  repatri- 
ated to  this  country.  Thus.  American  com- 
panies would  still  have  to  pay  higher  Income 
taxes  than  their  Canadian  competitors  with 
respect  to  their  foreign  Income. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  insurance 
actuarial  regulations  require  that  reserves 
be  set  up  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 
paid  when  the  foreign  income  is  repatriated. 
Since  this  would  be  done  at  the  current  valu- 
ation of  foreign  currency,  this  would  par- 
tially destroy  even  deferral  of  income. 

For  all  these  reasons  then,  I  suggest  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  now  and 
that  action  should  not  be  deferred  until 
consideration  of  the  Boggs  bill  later  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment.  There  is  contemplated  a 
new  section  of  the  life  Insurance  company 
Income  tax  bill  entitled  "Etomestic  Life  In- 
siu-ance  Companies  Operating  In  Foreign 
Countries."  Like  the  basic  act,  this  amend- 
ment differentiates  between  "Investment  in- 
come" and  "underwriting  gain."  It  is  so 
drafted  that  it  will  set  apart  Income  which  Is 
derived  from  life  Insurance  sold  In  foreign 
countries  other  than  Canada.  This  Income 
will  be  excluded  from  domestic  taxation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  exclusion  Is  not  so  great 
that  a  company  by  investing  all  Its  assets 
Jn  other  countries  can  entirely  escape  do- 
mestic taxation.  The  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  encourage  sales  of  life  Insurance 
abroad  by  excluding  from  domestic  taxation 
only  Income  attributable  to  such  sales.  As 
a  matter  of  fairness,  of  course,  such  com- 
panies operating  abroad  cannot  deduct  their 
losses. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted.  It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  Ameri- 
can life  insurance  companies  and  it  will 
have  clearly  beneficial  Influence  In  encourag- 
ing the  development  and  expansion  of  our 
foreign  economic  Interests. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  should  like  to  yield  the 
floor,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  take  no  more 
than  30  seconds.    I  should  like  to  ask  a 


question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  On  page  55  of  the  com- 
mittee report  there  is  a  statement  which 
is  not  clear  to  me.  In  the  second  para- 
graph there  is  a  statement  that  the  de- 
duction of  3  percent  of  nonparticiiiating 
premiums  does  not  apply  to  "that  portion 
of  the  premiums  which  is  allocable  to  an- 
nuity features."  This  concept  could  be 
misunderstood. 

For  example,  I  do  not  believe  it  Ls  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  require 
companies  to  separate  the  premiums  for 
certain  types  of  life  insurance  contracts 
such  as  endoiMnent  policies  where  there 
is  a  provision  for  life  insurance  until  the 
maturity  age  m'hich  is  usually  05.  fol- 
lowed by  an  option  in  the  insured  to  take 
cash  or  an  annuity.  In  fact,  practically 
all  life  insurance  policies  contain  the 
option  of  paying  the  proceeds  at  death  or 
maturity  in  either  a  Ivunp  sum  or  in 
monthly  installments.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  had  no  intention  that  regular 
life  insurance  policies  should  be  sepa- 
rated into  these  insurance  and  these  In- 
vestment features.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  JAVrrs  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  pending  at  present.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  desire  to 
address  himself  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, having  had  comment  by  various 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  thought,  opportunely.  I  should  with- 
draw the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  offered  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes;  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illincis.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  sound  pub- 
lic policy  to  encourage  life  insurance 
business  by  American  companies  in 
Central  and  South  America.  But  if 
they  must  operate  at  a  cmnpetitive  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  tax,  so  as  to 
defeat  that  purpose,  the  Government 
will  collect  no  revenue  anyway.  It  is 
my  understanding  that,  it  is  estimated, 
the  amendment  would  affect  revenue 
only  to  the  amount  of  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  After  the  colloquies 
I  have  had  with  various  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  amend- 
ment should  be  withdrawn,  particularly 
since  the  matter  is  under  further  study 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
So  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
supix)rt  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  that  connection,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness written   by  the   mutual  insurance 
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companies  of  the  United  States  Is  written 
by  companies  domiciled  in  New  York; 
hence,  we  have  a  very  keen  interest  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  have  been 
waited  on  by  tho  conunittee  on  taxa- 
tion of  the  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
panies, consisting  of  a  very  distinguished 
group  of  the  chief  executive  officers  and 
pi  esidents  of  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies, so  many  oT  which,  as  I  have  said, 
are  located  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

While  they  had  rather  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  1)111.  to  start  with,  ap- 
parently many  of  the  things  which  trou- 
bled them  in  tenns  of  their  millions  of 
policyholders  wen:  worked  out  in  the  bill. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  because 
of  the  tremendous  incidence  of  this  line 
of  business  m  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
state  for  the  record  some  of  their  views 
as  they  gave  them  to  me. 

First,  they  emphasized  the  fact  that 
millions  of  individuals  are  affected 
through  their  savmgs  which  are  in  life 
insurance  for  their  families  and  for  their 
old  age.  The  companies,  acting  as  the 
trustees  for  those  individuals,  must  be 
I'ery  careful  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  not  taxed  more  heavily  t!ian  any 
other  form  of  thrift,  and  that  this  type 
of  saving  is  not  discouraged  by  excessive 
taxation. 

The  group  of  mutual  companies  in 
New  York,  represented  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, makes  the  following  additional 
representations  of  fact : 

Life  insurance  companies  paid  $202 
million  in  Federal  taxes  on  1957  business. 
Under  the  tax  formula  then  in  effect, 
they  would  have  paid  $320  million  for 
1958.  Under  the  bill,  the  tax  will  soar 
to  $500  million.  This  is  a  very  substan- 
tial increase,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
almost  70  percent  of  it  will  be  paid  by 
the  mutual  companies. 

The  mutual  companies  point  out  also 
that  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
pass  on  the  entire  tax  to  the  policyhold- 
ers. In  addition,  again  according  to  this 
group's  estimate,  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  paying  some  $300  million  an- 
nually in  State  taxes,  plus  millions  of 
dollars  more  for  various  licenses,  fees, 
and  in  many  other  levys. 

Apparently,  the  principal  sticking 
point  seems  to  be  a  proper  allowance 
for  dividends  which  the  mutual  com- 
panies credit  to  their  p>olicy  holders.  The 
mutual  companies  contend  that  divi- 
dends on  mutual  life  insurance  are  sim- 
ply partial  refunds  of  premium  pay- 
ments. In  no  way.  they  contend,  are 
such  dividends  comparable  to  the  divi- 
dends or  shares  of  profits  disbursed  to 
stockholders  by  other  types  of  companies. 
They  allege  that  the  allowance  for  divi- 
dends is  built  into  the  premiums  on 
mutual  policies,  and  that  when  such 
amounts  are  not  needed  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  policyholders. 

I  have  taken  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  these  insurance  companies  and  have 
decided  to  support  the  bill  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  solving  the  recurring  problems  we 
have  encountered  in  the  taxation  of  life 
Insurance  companies. 

I  appreciate,  too.  the  fact  that  the 
stock  companies  themselves  have  very 


material  complaints.  They  maintain 
that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  will  be  increased 
substantially.  They  also  claim  that  the 
bill  contains  other  inequities. 

But  I  feel  that  in  the  future  we  can 
correct  inequities  which  now  appear  in 
the  bill  or  which  may  develop.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  important  thing,  in 
view  of  the  relative  balance  which  has 
been  attained,  is  to  have  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  become  law. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  congrat- 
ulating the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  who  I  know 
f roni  my  own  experience  with  all  the 
very  distinguished  insurance  company 
leaders,  has  performed  a  monumental 
service  in  reconciling  diverging  points 
of  view  and  in  eliminating  so  many  ob- 
jections which  seemed  from  time  to  time 
to  be  insurmountable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  technical 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  62, 
after  line  13.  to  strike  out: 

(3)  1958  RESEBVE  rOH  DIvroENDS  TO  POLICY- 
HOLDERS.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  amounts  held  at  the  end  of  1957  as 
reserves  for  dividends  to  policyholders  pay- 
able during  1958  shall  be  the  amounts  ac- 
tually paid  as  such  dividends  diu-ing  1958. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, -  this  is  a  technical  amendment 
requested  by  the  Treasury.  The  amend- 
ment strikes  out  a  provision  added  by 
the  committee  to  deal  with  a  minor 
technical  problem.  The  provision  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  prevent  the  de- 
nial of  a  deduction  for  policyholder  div- 
idends actually  paid  in  1958. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  this  is 
unnecessary  and  that  the  same  result 
can  be  obtained  administratively  by  rec- 
ognizing the  error  in  the  reserve  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  1957.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  stated  that  the 
problem  can  be  handled  by  administra- 
tive action,  because  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  provision  unintentionaUy 
might  injure  others  and  deny  them  de- 
ductions for  policyholder  dividends 
which  they  actually  paid.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  removes  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  811(b). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
David  A.  Lindsay,  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Omcs  or  THE  Secretary 

OF  the  TRtASURY, 

Washington,  May  19, 1959. 
Hon.  Harby  F.  Byko, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dkar  Mr.  Cbauiman:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  yoiu"  request  lor  our  opinion  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  4245,  the  pend- 
ing life  Insurance  company  income-tax  bill, 
dealing  with  the  special  rule  under  section 
811(a)  (3),  which  provides  a  special  rule  for 


the   1958   reserve   for   dividends   to   policy- 
holders. 

This  special  rule  was  originally  Included 
In  H.R.  4245  for  the  relief  of  certain  com- 
panies which  had  overstated  their  reserve  for 
policyholder  dividends  at  the  end  of  1957. 
due  to  technical  errors,  caused,  in  certain 
cases,  for  example,  by  the  Introduction  of 
new  data-processing  equipment. 

It  Is  further  understood  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  special  relief  rule  will  work 
unintended  hardship  on  certain  other  com- 
panies. Accordingly,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  an  amendment  be  adopted  to  take  care 
of  this  situation  by  eliminating  section  811 
(a)  (3),  thus  leaving  the  adjustment  for  the 
error  In  the  starting  policy  dividend  reserve 
to  administrative  action. 

The  Department  would  have  no  objection 
to  such  an  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Lindsay. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd] 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  I  have  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
also  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  amendment  relates  to  two  stock 
companies  which  were  mutualized  prior 
to  1958.  The  amendment  will  partially 
protect  them  for  actions  taken  prior  to 
the  time  they  were  aware  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  This  does  not  give 
them  the  full  relief  they  requested;  but 
it  does  correct  much  of  the  impact 
created  under  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  53. 
after  line  13.  insert  the  following : 

(9)    Ckrtaik        mutualization       distribtt- 
TioNs. — The    amount    of    distributions     to' 
shareholders  made  In  1958  and  1959  In  acqui- 
sition of  stock  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  m\itual- 
izatlon  adopted  before  January  1,  1958. 

On  page  53.  line  14,  strike  out  "(S^** 
and  insert  •'(10)". 

On  page  53,  line  23,  strike  out  "(d)  (9/ " 
and  insert  "(d)  (10)". 

On  page  55,  after  line  24,  insert  the 
following: 

(g)  LiMrrATioNS  on  Deduction  for  Cer- 
tain Mutualization   Distributions. — 

(1)  Deduction  not  to  reduce  taxable  zn- 
vbstment  income. — The  amount  of  the  de- 
duction under  subsection  (d)(9)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  ( if  any )  by  which — 

(A)  the  gain  from  operations  for  the  tax- 
able year,  computed  without  regard  to  such 
deduction  (but  after  the  application  of  sub- 
section (f ) ) .  exceeds, 

(B)  the  taxable  investment  income  f CM*  the 
taxable  year. 

(2)  Deduction  not  to  reduce  tax  below 
1957  law. — The  deduction  vmder  subsection 
(d)  (9)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  allowed 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  deduction  (after 
the  application  of  all  other  deductions  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (d) )  does  not  reduce  the 
amoxint  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
802(a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year  below  the 
amount  of  tax  which  would  have  been  Im- 
posed by  section  802(a)  as  In  effect  for  1957. 
If  this  part,  as  in  effect  for  1957.  applied  for 
such  taxable  year. 

(3)  APPUCATION      WTTH      section      81S(E). — 

Section  815(e)  shall  apply  to  any  distribu- 
tion described  In  subsection  (d)  (9)  only  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  amoimt  of  such 
distribution  as  Is  not  allowed  as  a  deduction 
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by  reason  of  paragraph   (1)   or   (2)    of  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  i^  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  explanation  of  the  amendment  and 
a  letter  signed  by  David  A.  Lindsay, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  which  Mr.  Lindsay  states  that 
the  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Mr.    Williams   or   Delaware 

MUTUALIZATIONS    OCCURRING    BETORE     1958 

This  amendment  Is  concerned  with  stock 
companies  which  became  mutual  companies, 
or  "mutuallzed,"  before  1958.  Thus,  they 
were  unaware  at  the  time  of  the  mutualiza- 
tlon  that  a  tax  would  be  placed  on  under- 
writing income.  A  problem  has  been  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  companies  where  they 
did  not  have  the  funds  to  spare — over  and 
above  funds  needed  to  protect  policy- 
holders— to  redeem  all  of  the  stoclc  out- 
standing at  the  time  they  adopted  the  plan 
of  mutualization.  These  companies  have 
been  redeeming  this  stock  gradually  out  of 
annual  earnings  since  the  adoption  of  their 
mutualization  plan. 

The  addition  of  a  phase  2  tax  on  these 
companies  makes  it  more  difficult  for  these 
companies  to  retire  the  stock  as  rapidly  am 
they  planned.  Moreover,  It  places  them  at 
a  disadvantage  with  their  mutual  competi- 
tors who  are  likely  to  entirely  avoid  any 
phase  2  tax  by  paying  out  equivalent  funds 
In  policyholder  dividends. 

The  request  has  been  made  to  grant  de- 
ductions under  phase  2  for  payments  to 
shareholders  in  redemption  of  their  stock 
In  the  case  of  these  pre-1958  mutualiza- 
tlons.  In  the  same  manner  as  is  presently 
provided  for  policyholder  dividends.  This 
amendment  grants  this  treatment  only  for 

1958  and  1959.  but  not  for  subsequent  years. 
The  amendment  is  limited  in  this  manner 
because  it  Is  recognized  that  the  policy- 
holders, even  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  have  planned  it  this  way  had  they 
known  the  tax  consequences,  nevertheless 
are  Increasing  their  ownership  In  the  com- 
pany as  the  shareholders  are  paid  off  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  funds 
used  to  retire  indebtedness. 

The  amendment  is  limited  to  funds  ac- 
tually paid  to  the  shareholders  in  1958  and 

1959  and  doeS  not  Include  accruals  paid  In 
subsequent  years.  The  deduction  allowed 
is  also  limited  to  the  amount  of  phase  2 
Income  and  is  not  to  be  available  to  any 
extent  in  an  underwriting  loss  which  may 
reduce  phase  1  income  subject  to  tax. 

Further,  the  amendment  Is  limited  In 
that  deductions  for  such  amounts  are  avail- 
able only  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
reduce  1958  tax  liability  (excluding  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax)  below  the  amount  It  would 
have  been  had  the  1957  law  been  made  ap- 
plicable in  1958.  It  appeared  that  taxes 
up  to  this  level  did  not  present  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  which  would  Justify  the 
granting  of  the  additional  exemption. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  May  19.  1959. 
Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byro, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  request  for  our  views  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  4245,  the  life 
Insurance  company  tax  bill,  dealing  with 
certain  mutuallzatlons  occurring  before 
1958. 

This  amendment  would  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  section  809(d)  by  adding  an  addi- 


tional subsection.  This  amendment  would 
provide  relief  for  certain  companies  with 
mutualization  plans  entered  into  before 
1958,  at  a  time  when  the  companies  were 
unaware  of  the  tax  Impact  on  underwriting 
Income  which  would  arise  under  H.R.  4245. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  addition  of 
a  phase  2  tax  on  companies  In  this  situa- 
tion would  make  It  more  difficult  for  them 
to  retire  the  stock  as  rapidly  as  they  planned 
or  otherwise  Impose  an  undue  burden  on 
the  companies  or  their  policyholders. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  grant 
deductions  under  phase  2  for  payments  to 
shareholders  in  redemption  of  their  stock 
in  the  case  of  the  pre-19S8  mutualization 
plans,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  presently 
provided  under  H.R.  4245  for  policyholder 
dividends.  The  amendment  grants  this 
treatment  only  for  1958  and  1959,  but  not  for 
subsequent  years.  The  amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  funds  actually  p.xid  to  shareholders 
in  1958  and  1959  and  does  not  Include  ac- 
cruals paid  In  subsequent  years.  The  pro- 
posed deduction  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  phase  2  income  and  may  not  reduce 
phase  1  Income.  Furthermore,  the  amend- 
ment is  limited  in  that  deductions  for  such 
payments  are  available  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  reduce  1958  tax  liability 
below  the  amount  it  would  have  heen  had 
the  1957  law  been  made  applicable  to  1958. 

The  Department  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  H.R.  4245. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  A.  Lindsay. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  informed  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment supports  the  amendment.  The 
committee  staff  also  supports  it.  There- 
fore, I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams! is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proF>osed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  seriously  considered 
submitting  amendments  to  this  bill. 
Those  amendments  would  have  provided 
for  substantial  improvements  in  the 
equity  of  the  tax  structure.  They  were 
loophole  plugging,  revenue  raising 
amendments.  Although  we  wished  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  adopt  those  amendments,  we 
did  not  press  for  their  adoption,  because 
we  felt  very  strongly  that  this  one-half 
billion  dollar  revenue  measure,  this  In- 


surance tax  bill  is  most  urgently  needed 
by  the  Fe<ieral  Government.  For  those 
reasons,  we  decided  to  withhold  our 
amendments  for  the  time  being. 

We  also  recognized  that  there  had 
been  no  notice  of  our  amendments,  no 
hearings  on  them,  and  no  real  oppor- 
tunity in  this  session  for  the  committee 
to  consider  the  changes  we  proposed  in 
the  tax  law. 

However,  we  wish  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  our  failure  to  press  for  the  adoption 
of  these  tax-reform  amendments  at  this 
time — reforms  which  we  believe  to  be 
most  urgently  needed — in  no  sense 
should  be  construed  as  meaning  that  we 
do  not  strongly  favor  such  tax  reforms, 
and  should  not  be  considered  by  any- 
one to  mean  that  we  will  not  press  very 
vigorously  in  the  future  for  their  adop- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  am  .serving  no- 
tice on  the  Senate  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  we  want  hearings  and  full 
consideration  of  these  tax  reforms  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yieM. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  concur  m  what  he  has  said. 
I,  to,  had  prepared  some  amendments 
which  I  had  planned  to  offer  to  the  Rev- 
enue Code,  particularly  one  dealing  with 
the  depletion  allowance,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous other  amendments  relating  to  other 
tax  loopholes. 

However,  this  bill  is  of  such  impor- 
tance and  the  time  limit  is  such  that 
this  measure  is  not  deemed  to  be  the 
proper  vehicle  for  the  incorporation  of 
such  amendments.  There  will  be  an  op- 
portimity  later  in  this  session  to  offer 
such  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  comment  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made. 

I  warmly  supported  his  reform  amend- 
ments last  year,  as  he  did  mine;  and  I 
intend  to  do  so  again.  Certainly,  this 
oil  depletion  loophole  is  one  loophole  in 
the  tax  law  which  we  wish  to  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
made  some  recommendations  in  connec- 
tion with  an  even  larger  loophole  under 
the  depletion  allowances  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  court  decision.  We  now  find 
that  there  are  even  larger  benefits  than 
had  first  been  visualized.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  hearings  on  all  these  questions 
will  be  held  in  both  the  House  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  committee,  and  that 
at  a  later  time  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  our  suggestions,  and  that 
they  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee.  Such  action  Is  certainly 
needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Delaware    for    making    that 
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statement.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in 
his  view  that  the  previously  existing 
-loophole  with  respect  to  the  depletion 
allowance  has  been  widened  very  greatly 
by  court  interpretations,  and  that  the 
loss  to  the  Treasury  has  become  corre- 
spondingly more  serious.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  recognizes  this. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  PROXMIRE  1  in  regard  to  the  need  to 
plug  the  leaks  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  ta.xes.  Tax  leaks  give  great 
discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
taxpayers;  and  the  dissatisfaction  be- 
comes accentuated  when  -he  ordinary 
taxpayers  learn  that  there  are  leaks  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  those  who  are  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  pay  than  are  those  who  are 
groaning  under  the  tax  lead. 

On  this  floor,  mention  has  been  made 
of  a  number  of  respects  in  which  the 
tax  laws  should  be  amended,  so  as  to 
plug  the  leaks. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
Indulge  me  for  a  moment  when  I  state 
than  when  I  was  Governor  of  Ohio — 
and  I  believe  the  same  view  was  shared 
by  other  Governors — my  aim  was  to  find 
where  the  leaks  were,  and  to  plug  them. 

I  think  we  shall  be  seriously  remiss 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty  unless 
during  this  session  or  at  least  in  the 
next  session  we  take  up  the  various 
amendments  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  make  certain  that 
there  is  equality  of  treatment  of  all  cit- 
ize^  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  the  payments  they  make  under  the 
tax  load  they  have  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  I  join  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  the  remarks  he  has  made ;  and 
I  will  be  prepared  to  unite  with  other 
Senators  who  contemplate  making  the 
fight,  so  tliat  those  who  are  given  si)ecial 
consideration  will  be  placed  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  all  other  taxpayers  in 
respect  to  carrying  the  financial  burden 
of  running  the  Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  particularly  stressed 
the  importance  of  having  citizens  with 
equal  incomes  pay  equal  taxes.  I  notice 
that  was  one  of  the  criteria  set  forth  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  within  the 
last  day  or  two.  I  think  it  an  excellent 
criterion,  one  which  certainly  is  not 
now  provided  by  our  tax  laws,  and  one 
which  I  believe  we  can  approximate 
much  more  closely  by  making  the  re- 
forms which  previously  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  soon 
we  will  achieve  these  reforms.  That  will 
be  the  piupose  of  the  tax  bills  we  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  question  is, 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  chaiiman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  worked  hard  to  report  a  bill  on 
this  subject,  which  is  very  technical 
and  very  difHcult.  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  done  a  fine  job  in  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  and  claims.  Al- 
though everyone  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  bill,  certainly  those  Senators  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  work  they  have 
done. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  a  situa- 
tion about  which  a  number  of  insurance 
companies  in  my  State  have  talked  to 
me — namely,  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into,  commitments  have  been 
made,  policies  have  been  written,  and 
money  has  been  collected,  on  the  basis 
of  the  1942  formula;  and  they  believe 
that  phase  2  should  not  apply  retroac- 
tively to  1958  income.  In  other  words, 
they  believe  that  phase  2.  which  is  re- 
ferred to  on  page  10  of  the  bill,  should 
apply  only  to  income  in  1959. 

This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  by 
an  amendment  on  page  10,  lines  11 
through  16,  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  hope  that  in  conference  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
other  members  of  the  conference  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  not  making 
phase  2  taxation  retroactive  to  1958 
income. 

I  wonder  whether  there  was  any  sub- 
stantial controversy  on  that  subject,  or 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  consider  the  matter  in  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
of  course  we  will  consider  it  in  confer- 
ence. We  have  worked  on  the  bill  the 
very  best  we  could;  and  I  think  we  have 
worked  out  a  very  equitable  bill.  There 
were  many  complications,  including  tax- 
ation of  mutual  companies  and  of  stock 
companies.  As  the  Senator  knows,  it 
has  l>een  customary  since  the  time  the 
1942  act  was  suspended,  to  make  these 
laws  retroactive.  For  inatance,  the  stop- 
gap law  which  was  enacted  last  year  was 
made  retroactive. 

Should  this  question  come  up  in  con- 
ference, I  will  certainly  see  that  it  Is 
given  full  consideration,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent the  Senate  conferees  will  likewise 
give  full  consideration  to  the  statonent 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  assumed  the  question  would  be  in 
conference,  inasmuch  as  the  language  in 
lines  11  through  16  on  page  10  is  new 
language  and  was  not  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  I  i^apreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
jrield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  recall,  last  year 
Congress  passed  a  bill  which  gave  retro- 
active benefits  to  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. At  that  time  I  opposed  retroactiv- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  life  insurance  com- 


panies, as  did  my  senior  colleague. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  in  committee,  I  expressed  views 
not  dissimilar  to  those  just  now  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague,  and  suggested 
that,  although  a  mistake  was  made  last 
year  in  extending  the  so-called  stopgap 
bill,  retroactivity  in  assessment  of  larger 
tax  liability  for  some  taxpayer  compa- 
nies was  also  questionable,  and  was 
something  which  I  did  not  favor. 

The  committee  took  the  general  view 
that  since  the  bill  represented  such  an 
improvement  over  existing  law,  and  since 
the  insurance  industry  in  general  had 
expressed  a  desire  that  a  more  equitable 
and  practical  formula  be  devised,  the 
bill  should  apply  to  income  of  1958. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  receiving 
consideration  in  the  committee,  that  the 
views  which  I  expressed  there  were  not 
out  of  accord  with  the  views  which  he 
has  here  expressed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  of  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee.  Every  insurance  ex- 
ecutive I  have  talked  with — and  the  main 
ones  I  have  talked  with  have  been  in 
Tennessee ;  I  met  with  a  number  of  them 
last  Saturday — believes  there  should  be  a 
permanent  basis  of  taxation,  and  they 
are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  working 
out  an  equitable  bill.  They  all  express 
the  feeling  which  has  been  stated  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
that  inasmuch  as  i>olicies  have  been 
written  and  commitments  have  been 
made,  not  knowing  that  the  retroactive 
feature  would  be  put  into  the  bill,  they 
felt  the  bill  should  not  be  retroactive. 
But  generally,  they  are  very  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Though  the  pending  bill, 
in  my  view,  represents  a  vast  improve- 
ment, not  only  over  existing  law,  but 
over  any  life  insurance  company  income 
tax  law  enacted  since  1921,  its  enact- 
ment, either  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  House  or  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
will  still  leave  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try in  one  of  the  more  favored  tax  posi- 
tions within  the  Internal  Revenue  law. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  more  equitable 
proposal  than  existing  law  or  the  1955 
law.  It  will  impose  some  additional  tax 
liability,  but,  in  my  view,  the  committee 
has  not  gone  as  far  as  it  should  go. 
There  are,  particularly,  instances  of  the 
kind  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
in  the  supplemental  views  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  signed. 
I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  my  able 
colleague. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  s^eld  the  floor.  I  merely 
wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  the  position 
of  thoughtful  insurance  executives.  I 
know  it  was  well  considered  and  sincerely 
taken.  I  appreciate  the  willingness  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  give 
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this  matter  consideration  In  the  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  the  bill  to  pass  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  who  has  done 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work  on  this  bill. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  say  that  a  year 
or  tv/o  ago  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  and  I  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bill  which  was  contrary  to 
that  of  the  chairman.  We  felt  then  we 
were  right.  Some  subsequent  events 
have  reinforced  that  opinion.  But  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  this  bill  does  represent  an 
improvement. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  stayed  loyally  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  worked  for 
very  long  weeks  on  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  my 
praise  the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  KerrI,  whose  knowledge  of  finance 
and  whose  ability  to  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  bill  were.  I  would  say, 
distinguished  in  the  extreme. 

I  see  present  on  the  floor  also  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  Ftepublican  side.  The  p>eople  of 
the  United  States  are  fortunate  indeed 
that  he  carried  a  great  deal  of  the  load 
of  the  bill.  I  pay  tribute  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  other  Senators  for  their  part 
In  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  4245).  was  passed. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  tht  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  to  H.R.  4245.  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  income  of  life  insurance 
companies,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Prear.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams or  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  95)  author- 
izing the  reprinting  of  House  Document 
No.  451  of  the  84th  Congress. 


RADIATION  HAZARDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday.  May  15,  1959. 
there  wa«  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Radiation  Hazard  Worse  for  Children." 
This  article  was  written  by  a  contribut- 
ing writer,  Lillian  Levy.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent article.  The  writer  has  a  very  good 
understanding  of  the  basic  scientific 
problems  involved  in  atomic  energy  work 
and  radioactive  fallout. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Radution  Hazard  Worse  roR  Chilokzm 

(By  Lillian  Levy) 
Pacts  that  every  mother  or  prospective 
mother  should  know  about  the  hazards  to 
children  from  therapeutic  or  medical  radia- 
tion as  well  as  radioactive  fallout  from 
weapons  tei  ting  were  disclosed  by  leading 
scientists  at  the  recent  congressional  hearing 
on  atomic  fallout. 

There  is  a  higher  incidence  of  leukemia 
among  children  whose  mothers  had  received 
abdominal  .X-ray  examinations  during  the 
relevant  pref; nancy. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
Atomic  Energy  received  thU  information 
from  Dr.  Austin  Brues.  director  of  the  bio- 
logical and  medical  research  division  of  the 
Argonne  National  Lalxtratory  and  Dr.  E.  B. 
Lewis,  professor  of  biology  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Both  men  referred  to  the  pioneer  work  of 
Dr.  Alice  Stewart  of  Oxford  University,  who 
had  made  a  uudy  of  all  cases  of  childhood 
cancer  and  leukemia  over  a  3-year  period 
covering  a  population  of  about  3  million  In 
both  England  and  Wales.  Dr.  Stewart  deter- 
mined that  a  statistically  significant  greater 
niunber  of  mothers  of  the  children  who  had 
developed  malignancies  had  received  pre- 
natal abdominal  X-rays.  Studies  by  Amer- 
ican doctors  substantiate  this. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 


cuss    EMINENT 

The  committee  also  learned  that  science 
Is  on  the  threshold  of  discovering  a  way  to 
cure  leukemia.  Bone  marrow  transplants 
xised  on  patients  suffering  acute  radiation 
sickness  from  an  atomic  accident  in  Yugo- 
slavia appear  to  make  it  possible  to  give 
leukemic  paUf^nts  massive  radiation  doses  to 
kill  the  cancers  without  killing  the  patienU. 

Dr.  Brues,  who  reported  on  this,  said,  "We 
are  now  at  the  point  where  only  certain 
details  need  to  be  ironed  out." 

Thyroid  caiicer  in  children  may  be  In- 
duced by  therapeutic  X-rays. 

Studies  made  of  children  who  had  received 
X-ray  doses  in  the  chest  region  In  infancy 
for  the  treatment  of  enlarged  thymus 
showed  an  Increased  incidence  in  thyroid 
cancer  considered  statistically  highly  sig- 
nificant despite  the  low  numerical  ratio, 
according  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Lewis.  Only 
10  cases  of  thyroid  cancer  developed  In  the 
1.502  children  involved  in  the  study  who  bad 
received  the  «;hest  X-rays  for  the  serious 
thymus  defect  The  1,902  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  these  children  who  had  not  had  X- 
ray  therapy  fcad  no  Incidence  of  thyroid 
cancer  whatsoever. 

Scientific  opinion  seems  generally  agreed 
that,  while  X-ray  diagnosis  and  therapy 
should  be  kept  at  a  mliUmum.  the  positive 
benefits   In   saving  countless  Uvea   of   both 


adults  and  children  certainly  Justify  thsir 
employment. 

CHILOSEN    SiraCXPTIBI,B 

The  committee  also  was  Informed  that  the 
unborn  child  is  the  most  susceptible  to 
manmade  radiation  resulting  from  fallout. 
Next  In  line  are  Infants  and  children. 

The  more  obvious  and  dangerous  elements 
in  fallout  are  strontium  90  and  radlolodine 
131.  The  iodine  131  has  a  short  life,  but 
strontium  90  will  remain  to  contaminate 
our  atmosphere  for  more  than  a  generation, 
once  it  is  released  in  a  nuclear  bomb  ex- 
plosion. 

Children,  Infants,  and  the  unborn  child 
tend  to  absorb  iodine  131  in  the  thyroid  at 
several  times  the  rate  it  U  absorbed  by 
adults.  In  the  past  5  years,  the  amount  of 
iodine  131  estimated  from  nuclear  debris 
makes  it  likely  that  the  younger  segmenU 
of  our -population  had  absorbed  double  the 
amount  of  idolne  131  in  addition  to  the 
normal  amount  of  iodine  In  the  natural 
background  radiation. 

This  means  that  among  the  40  million 
children  born  in  the  United  States  since  the 
atomic  age  from  80  to  1,600  cases  of  thyroid 
cancer  may  develop. 

The  contamination  levels,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  most  of  the  sclentlsu  who 
testified  at  the  hearing,  has  not  yet  reached 
a  level  that  warranu  alarm.  However,  all 
scientists  and  the  Congressman  agreed  that 
It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

"The  soundest  basis  on  which  to  proceed 
at  the  present  time."  according  to  Dr.  Brues. 
"seems  to  be  to  take  the  worst  assumptions 
that  can  have  a  reasonable  basis  and  then 
try  to  estimate  a  balance  between  the  bene- 
fit and  necessity  of  any  procedure  and  ths 
conceivable  harm.'^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  currently  conducting 
hearings  relating  to  radioactive  fallout 
and  the  dangers  and  hazards  incident 
thereto.  This  is  a  subject  matter  to 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  addressed  himself  for  the  past 
4  years. 

I  am  proud  to  state — and  I  do  so  with 
humility — that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  was  one  of  the  first  groups. 
If  not  the  first  group.  In  the  Con- 
gress to  examine  publicly  the  whole 
question  of  radioactive  fallout.  This 
question  properly  belongs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Recently  we  have  had 
hearings  in  that  committee,  as  well  as 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  relating  to  a 
proposal  to  expand  research  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  field  of  radioactivity  and 
radioactive  fallout.  I  fully  support  that 
proposal.  In  fact.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  make  such  a  proposal  in  the  Senate 
about  2  months  ago. 

I  further  believe  we  should  have  a 
biologist  as  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  problem  of 
the  health  of  mankind  is  so  vitally  af- 
fected, either  constructively  or  ad- 
versely, by  atomic  energy  that  I  believe 
it  is  Imperative  for  scientists  to  be 
among  those  who  serve  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  At  least  some  of 
the  members  should  have  an  orienta- 
tion toward  the  health  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world,  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  humankind.  We  should  not 
rely  solely  on  an  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  weapons  and  development  of 
atomic  energy  technology  as  such. 
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The  time  Ik  at  hand  when  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  every  responsible 
citizen  needs  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  tre- 
mendous force,  this  new  source  of  energy 
called  atomic  energy.  We  can  harness 
that  energy  for  constructive  purposes, 
without  endangering  human  life,  if  we 
apply  ourselves  to  the  research  needed 
to  protect  human  life  from  radioactive 
falloJt. 

I  support  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing — 
a  ban  on  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
even  at  high  altitudes.  Now  we  find 
that  atmospheric  tests  give  forth  radio- 
active fallout:  and,  contrary  to  what 
people  were  led  to  believe.  a.s  a  result  of 
the  Argus  series  of  high  altitude  tests 
we  have  learned  that  radioactive  parti- 
cles from  hiph  altitude  tests  find  their 
way  to  the  earth  as  well.  There  is  no 
protection  to  human  health,  to  the 
health  of  mankind,  from  merely  testing 
explosions  far  in  the  stratosphere  or  be- 
yond. High  altitude  tests  in  themselves 
are  not  a  protection. 

We  of  cour.se  understand  this.  I  will 
say  that  headlines  in  the  newspapers  and 
releases  from  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment have  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  one 
escape  from  the  dangers  of  radioactive 
fallout  is  merely  to  have  a  high  altitude 
test.  That  is  not  true,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  is  time  somebody  pinned  the  label 
of  misrepresentation  upon  that  kind  of 
talk  or  thinking. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yar borough  I  pointed  out  the 
other  day.  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste,  atomic 
energy  waste.  That  is  a  very  serious 
problem,  and  it  is  becoming  more  serious. 
Disposal  of  such  waste  is  costly.  It  is 
yet  uncertain  how  much  of  the  waste  can 
be  deposited  in  the  sea  without  serious 
damage  to  the  marine  life  and  vegetable 
life  of  the  oceans.  These  matters  re- 
quire the  most  careful  research. 

I  hope,  as  the  Congress  considers  the 
appropriation  bills  this  year,  we  shall 
provide  not  only  for  atomic  energy  re- 
search as  a  matter  of  protecting  life,  but 
also  for  research  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, because  plant  life  and  animal  life 
are  involved. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  hope  that  re- 
search can  be  done  in  terms  of  the  seas 
and  what  happens  when  vast  quantities 
of  atomic  waste  are  deposited  in  the 
depths  of  the  oceans.  I  think  we  are 
Indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
what  was  a  very  constructive  and 
thoughtful  statement  relating  to  this 
particular  subject. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  232.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  41)  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  International  Medical  Research,  and 
to  establish  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
the  National  Institute  for  International 
Medical  Research.  In  order  to  help 
mobilize  the  efforts  of  medical  scientists. 
research  workers,  technologists,  teachers, 
and  members  of  the  health  professions 
generally,  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  for  assault  upon  disease,  dis- 
ability, and  the  impairments  of  man  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
man  through  international  cooperation 
in  research,  research  training,  and  re- 
search planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ.  Res.  41)  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  "International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Act  of  1959". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  advance  the  status  of  the  health 
sciences  in  the  United  States,  the  health 
standards  of  the  American  people,  and  those 
of  other  cov.ntries  and  peoples,  by  coopera- 
tive endeavors  in  health  research,  research 
planning,  and  research  training  with  the 
scientists,  research  workers,  technicians,  ex- 
perts, and  teachers  of  other  countries;  and  to 
that  end  to  help  mobilize  the  health  sciences 
in  the  United  States  as  a  force  for  peace, 
progress,  and  goodwill  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Public  Health  Service,  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Institute 
for  International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute"). 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary") ,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  through 
the  Institute  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  hereinafter 
established,  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution,  and  for  such  purpose 
may  utilize.  In  addition  to  the  Institute, 
other  units  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  such  other  agencies  and 
offices  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Department")  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Council  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council"),  consisting  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  or  his  representative,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  or  his  repre- 
sentative, who  shall  be  ex  officio  members, 
and  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  twelve  nominated  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, two  nominated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  RehabUltatlon.  and  two 
nominated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 


Biireau.  The  sixteen  appointed  members 
shall  be  leaders  In  the  fields  of  health  re- 
search; health  sciences;  teaching  and  train- 
ing In  the  health  sciences;  and  public  and 
International  affairs;  and  shall  Include, 
anaong  others,  leaders  in  fields  related  to  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children  and  In  the 
field  of  rehabilitation.  Each  app>olnted  mem- 
ber shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
.except  that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  thr  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  fovir 
years  after  such  date,  four  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  such  date,  four  at  the  end 
of  two  years  after  such  date,  and  four  at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date.  None 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed 
since   the  end  of  his  preceding   term. 

(b)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
onunendations  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Surgeon  General  on  matters  relating  to  the 
purposes  and  activities  authorized  by  this 
joint  resolution; 

(2)  review  applications  for  financial 
grants  under  section  6(a)  and  recommend 
to  the  Surgeon  General  its  approval  of  those 
applications  which  it  believes  show  prom- 
ise of  making  valuable  contributions  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  no  financial  grant  made  under 
the  terms  of  this  joint  resolution  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  except 
after  review  and  recommendation  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Council;  and 

(3)  review,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Surgeon  General  with  resi>ect  to,  such 
other  research  project*  or  programs  or  pro- 
posals therefor,  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
this  joint  resolution,  as  may  be  submitted  to 
or  initiated  by  it. 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council 
who  are  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  meetings  of 
the  Council  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(d)(1)  Any  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  is  hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to 
such  appointment,  from  the  oi>eratlon  of 
sections  281,  283,  284,  and  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  section  190 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99).  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specified  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)   Such  exemption  stxall  not  extend — 

(A)  to  the  receipt  or  pajrment  of  salary. 
In  connection  with  tiie  appointee's  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Coimcll.  from  any 
source  other  than  the  private  employer 
of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, or 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  Involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appoint- 
ment during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 

(e)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  representatives  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  engaged  In  or  sup- 
porting research  In  the  sciences  relating  to 
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'  health  to  be  Invited  to  meet  with  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and,  when  appropriate,  with 
the  Council,  to  discuss  programs  and  prob- 
lems of  common  Interest. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Surgeon  General 
Is  authorized  to  encourage,  support,  pro- 
mote the  coordination  of,  and  otherwise  co- 
operate and  assist  in  the  training  for,  and 
the  planning  and  conduct  of.  In  foreign 
countries  and  (when  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  purpose)  in  the  United 
States,  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
and  studies  relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  control,  and  prevention  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  diseases  and  impairments  of 
mankind  (Including  nutritional  and  other 
health  deficiencies ) ,  or  relating  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped,  and  to  these  ends — 

(1)  make  financial  grante  to  universities, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  or  other  public  or 
private  institutions  or  agencies,  or  to  Indi- 
viduals, In  foreign  countries  or  in  the  United 
States,  r  contract  with  such  Institutions, 
agencies,  or  individuals  without  regard  to 
secUons  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes: 

(3)  make  grants  or  loans  of  equipment,  or 
of  medical,  biological,  physical,  or  chemical 
substances  or  other  materials;  for  use  by 
such  institutions,  agencies,  or  individuals; 

(3)  fiu-nish  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  such  institutions  or  agencies; 

(4)  provide  to  such  institutions  or  agen- 
cies, and  pay  the  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of,  scientists  and  experts  from  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  countries  and  facil- 
itate the  interchange  among  foreign  coun- 
tries of  scientists  and  experts  (including  the 
payment  of  travel  and  subsistence  for  such 
scientists  and  experts  when  away  from  their 
places  of  residence ) ; 

(5)  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  research,  research  planning, 
and  research  training  programs  and  projects 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  and  other 
International  organizations  or  groups  en- 
gaged In,  or  concerned  with,  research  or  re- 
search training  endeavors  in  the  health 
sciences,  and  through  financial  grants  or 
other  appropriate  means,  assist  in  special 
research,  research  planning,  or  research 
training  projects  conducted  by  or  under  the 
auspices  of  such  organizations  where  they 
can  effectively  carry  out  such  acUvitles  con- 
templated by  thla  Joint  resolution; 

(6)  encourage  and  support  the  coordi- 
nation of  experiments  and  programs  of  re- 
search conducted  in  the  United  States  with 
related  programs  conducted  abroad,  by  facil- 
itating the  interchange  of  research  scien- 
tists and  experts  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  and  among  other 
countries  who  are  engaged  in  such  experi- 
ments and  programs  of  research,  including 
the  payment  of  per  diem  compensation,  sub- 
■Istence,  and  travel  for  such  scientists  and 
experts  when  away  from  their  places  of 
residence,  as  provided  for  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  subsection  (b)  hereof; 

(7)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  elsewhere  with  such  allowances 
(including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  train  United 
States  research  workers,  research  teachers, 
technicians,  and  experts  in  the  laboratories 
of  other  countries  and  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  talented  research  fellows  from 
abroad  in  the  United  States  or  In  other 
countries,  and,  in  addition,  provide  for  such 
fellowships  and  other  research  training 
through  financial  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  or  agencies  in  the 
United  States  or  other  coxintries; 

(8)  provide,  through  financial  grants, 
loans,  or  contracts  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  3848  and  8709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes)  for  the  Improvement  or  al- 
teration of  facilities,  including  the  erection 
of  temporary  facilities,  for  research  and  re- 


search training  purposes  when  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project; 

(9)  conduct  research,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, and  studies  in  foreign  coimtrles 
or  in  the  trnited  States; 

(10)  encourage  and  support  international 
communication  In  the  sciences  relating  to 
health  by  means  of  calling  or  cooperating 
in  the  convening,  and  financing  or  contribu- 
ting to  the  financing  of  the  expenses  of,  in- 
ternational scientific  meetings  and  confer- 
ences; and  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of.  translating  and  other  services,  and 
issue  or  finance  publications,  leading  to  a 
more  effe<:tlve  dissemination  of  relevant 
scientific  Information  with  respect  to  re- 
search coriducted  in  the  United  States  or 
foreign  countries;  and 

(11)  upon  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil, employ  such  other  means  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  he  deems  It  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution,  ( 1 )  to 
employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  85a): 
individuals  so  employed  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  and  allowances  as  provided 
In  section  i)(c)  for  members  of  the  Council; 
and  (2)  to  employ  and  make  payments  of 
compensation  to  aliens  notwithstanding  any 
prohibition  in  any  other  law. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  esUb- 
lish  and  fix  the  compensation  for,  within  the 
Department  (including  any  agency  thereof), 
in  addition  to  other  positions  for  carrying 
out  this  Joint  resolution,  not  more  than  ten 
scientific,  jJrofesslonal,  and  administrative 
positions  to  effectuate  those  activities  in  the 
Department  in  carrying  out  this  joint  reso- 
lution which  require  the  services  of  specially 
qualified  scientific,  professional,  or  adminis- 
trative pers<:>nnel,  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  in  the  case 
of  the  positions  authorized  under  section 
208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(d)  In  cairying  out  the  provUions  of  this 
joint  resolution  the  Surgeon  General  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  oflloes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  su<;h  areas  as  be  may  deem  advis- 
able, and  for  such  purpose  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
available  for  rental  or  lease  outside  the 
United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds, 
and  living  quarters  to  house  personnel; 
maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs, 
improvements,  and  alterations  to  properties 
owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment abroad:  and  costs  of  fuel,  water, 
and  utilities  for  such  properties. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution 
the  Secretar}-  shall  take  such  steps  as  in  his 
Judgment  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that,  in  the  administration  of  the 
program — 

(a)  the  facilities  and  services  of  agencies 
and  offices  of  the  Department  other  than  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  utilized  to  the 
optimum  extent: 

(b)  provision  is  made  for  coordination  of 
the  work  of,  and  consultation  between,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  such  other  agen- 
cies and  offices  of  the  Department: 

(c)  In  determining  (within  the  limits  of 
available  appropriations)  the  relative  em- 
phasis, priorlvles,  and  fund  allocations  for  the 
various  arem.  within  the  overall  program, 
appropriate  weight  and  recognition  Is  given 
to  research  and  research-training  needs  In 
fields  involving  or  related  to  rehabilitation 
and  to  maternal  health  and  child  health;  and 

(d)  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  admin- 
istered consistently  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Unlte<l  States  as  determined  by  th* 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Surgeon  General  the 


sum  of  $50.(X)0,000  annually,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution.  Amounts 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shaU 
be  available  for  obligation  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Tlje  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer, 
from  appropriations  made  hereunder,  to 
other  agencies  and  ofllces  of  the  Department 
utilized  In  carrying  out  this  joint  resolution, 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses  of  such  agencies  and 
offices. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, such  administrative  and  other  regu- 
lations as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  such  of 
his  powers  and  duties  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, except  the  making  of  regulations,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient. 

Sec.  10.  The  activities  authorized  herein 
shall  not  extend  to  the  support  of  public 
health,  medical  care,  or  other  programs  of 
an  operational  nature  as  contrasted  with  re- 
search, research  planning,  and  research  train- 
ing, nor  shall  any  of  the  grants  herein  au- 
thorized include  grants  for  the  improvement 
or  extension  of  public  health  administration 
In  pther  countries  except  for  necessary  re- 
search, research  planning,  and  research 
training  In  the  science  of  public  health  and 
public  health  admlnUtratlon. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  restrict  au- 
thority otherwise  vested  in  the  Secretary, 
the  Surgeon  General,  or  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Department,  or  In  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  12.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  report  summarizing  the  activities 
under  this  joint  resolution  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. The  Surgeon  General  shall  include  in 
his  annual  report  a  statement  covering  rec- 
onunendations  made  by  the  Council  and  ths 
disposition  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  this  particular 
measure  Is  to  serve  notice  on  Senator* 
that  It  will  be  discussed  this  afternoon. 
There  will  be  no  votes  taken  on  thia 
Joint    resolution    until    tomorrow. 

At  this  time  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing 
me  the  opportunity  to  perform  this 
pleasant  task. 


AID  TO  REFUGEES  FROM 
COMMUNIST  TERROR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  considerable  concern 
over  the  matter  of  assistance  to  the 
refugees  from  Tibet,  who  have  fled  into 
India.  I  am  delighted  to  note,  in  that 
connection,  a  release  issued  by  the  Wash- 
ington CARE  office.  CARE  is  the  Co- 
operative for  American  Remittance  to 
Everywhere.  Inc.  The  release  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  director  of  the 
Washington  CARS  office,  announced  today 
that  CARS  is  dUtribuUng  the  first  food  re- 
Uef  to  reach  the  10.000  Tibetan  refugees  la 
camps  of  Tezpur  and  Mlssamarl,  Asam,  India. 
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The  release  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  agency's  international  headquarters 
In  New  York  had  allocated  $20,000  to 


permit  its  mission  chief  in  India  to  pur- 
chase food  there  and  speed  up  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  news  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Case  AmiNC  Tdstan  Retvcees  in  India 

Washington,  May  14.  1959. — Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Clapper,  director  of  the  Washington 
Care  office  announced  today  that  CARE  is 
distributing  the  first  food  relief  to  reach  the 
10.000  Tibetan  refugees  in  camps  at  Tezpur 
and  Mlssamarl,  Assam,  India.  The  non- 
profit oversea  aid  agency's  international 
headquarters  In  New  York  has  allocated 
S20.000  to  permit  Oden  Meeker.  Its  mission 
chief  in  India,  to  purchase  food  there  and 
speed  up  help.  He  Is  working  with  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Committee  formed  by  private 
citizens  of  India. 

The  Initial  distribution  consists  of  54.800 
pounds  of  rice.  Hour,  lentils,  salt,  sugar,  po- 
tatoes and  cooking  oil,  covering  the  entire 
basic  ration  for  Ithe  first  month  of  the  CARE 
operation.  I 

India's  Ooveniiment  is  cooperating  by  pro- 
viding free  transportation  of  the  food  from 
Calcutta  to  the  camps. 

Meeker's  cabled  reporto  said  about  10.000 
other  Tibetans  are  sheltered  In  Lamasarles 
but  are  likely  to  seek  refuge  In  the  camps 
when  the  limited  resources  of  the  religious 
houses  are  exha\isted. 

The  project  has  been  made  part  of  the 
CARE  Food  Crusade  and  Its  continuance 
will  depend  on  American  public  support  of 
the  agency's  appeal  for  funds. 

Donations  for  Aid  to  Tibetan  refugees  may 
be  sent  to  Wathlngton  CARE  office.  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington  6,  DC. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  wish  to  note  that  this  is  not  merely 
a  responsibility  of  a  great  organization 
such  as  CARE,  but  it  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  of  America 
again  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  our 
keen  concern  over  the  welfare  of  refu- 
gees, not  only  from  Tibet,  but  also  from 
other  areas. 

These  refugees  are  in  India  because  of 
Communist  tyranny  and  brutality.  The 
Tibetan  refugees  are  in  India  because 
their  great  spiritual  leader  was  literally 
driven  from  his  country.  The  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Red  China  has  again 
demonstrated  the  villainy  and  tyranny 
of  communism  and  its  utter  disdain  for 
the  religious  freedom  of  people  and  for 
the  lndep>endence  and  autonomy  of  na- 
tions and  states. 

I  hope  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Department  of  State 
and  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  control  over  our  vast 
food  surpluses,  will  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  any  responsible  international  agen- 
cies such  as  CARE  o^^the  Red  Cross,  or 
any  other  similar  organization,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  help  feed  these  refugees. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  we  are  not 
only  ready  to  feed  them,  but  also  to  offer 
them  medical  .services  and  other  kind  of 
assistance.  Let  the  world  know  that  as 
Communist  leaders  use  their  whips  and 
their  swords  and  their  guns  to  punish 
people,  we  in  the  United  States  are  pre- 
pared to  save  their  lives. 

Let  us  assure  the  Government  of  In- 
dia that  whatever  cost  may  be  entailed 
in  connection  with  the  refugee  program 
to  take  care  of  the  refugees  Irom  Tibet, 


we  in  the  United  States  are  prepared  to 
help  share  the  cost. 

Here  is  a  glorious  opportimity  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — yes,  and  for  Con- 
gress, too — to  say.  with  a  clear  and  un- 
mistakable voice,  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  prepared  at  all  times  to  aid 
the  refugees  from  Communist  tjrranny. 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  walk  the 
extra  mile  in  helping  to  feed  these 
people.  Let  us  assure  the  Government 
of  India  that,  as  the  Indian  Government 
provides  asylum  and  refuge  for  these 
unhappy  people,  who  have  been  liter- 
ally driven  from  their  homes  .by  the 
armies  of  Communist  China,  we  stand 
with  them  and  we  hope  at  all  times  that 
India,  as  a  free  country,  will  provide 
asylum  and  refuge  for  p)eople  who  love 
liberty  and  who  wish  to  worship  their 
God  as  they  see  fit  and  who  believe  in 
religious  freedom  and  in  the  dignity  of 
man. 

Mr.  .President,  this  little  statement 
this  morning  from  CARE  touched  my 
heart,  because  here  again  is  this  great 
voluntary  organization  responding  to 
the  needs  of  humanity.  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  support  CARE 
with  ever  greater  generosity.  What  a 
wonderful  work  they  do.  I  have  seen 
the  work  of  CARE  all  over  the  world. 
When  I  think  of  the  lives  they  have 
saved  and  when  I  think  of  the  bodies 
that  have  been  healed,  when  I  think  of 
the  people  who  have  been  fed.  and  when 
I  think  of  the  hands  that  have  been 
provided  with  tools  by  CARE,  I  feel  it  a 
great  privilege  to  rise  in  the  Senate 
and  say.  Thank  God  for  CARE.  Thank 
God  this  Nation  was  able  to  give  birth 
to  CARE,  which  represents  the  coopera- 
tive activities  of  Americans  in  feeding 
the  hungry  and  healing  the  sick  and 
teaching  the  illiterate,  and  providing 
people  with  an  opportunity  for  finding 
gainful  employment. 

So  let  the  message  go  out  from  the 
Senate  today  that  the  American  people 
are  never  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  patriots  of  liberty.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  refugee  from  Com- 
munist tyranny,  whether  he  is  in  Hong- 
kong or  India  or  in  Germany,  or  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  is  by  the  very  fact  that 
he  is  a  refugee  from  any  form  of  totali- 
tarianism a  person  who  has  a  friend  in 
the  United  States.  Let  us  make  that 
quite  clear. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  the  friends  of  Norway 
who  celebrate  Norwegian  Independence 
Day  on  May  17. 

I  have  always  been  proud  to  claim  a 
family  connection  with  Norway.  My 
mother  is  a  native  of  Christiansand  in 
Norway,  and  her  father,  a  sea  captain, 
settled  on  a  homestead  in  our  great 
American  Middle  West.  I  think  all 
Americans  can  also  take  pride  in  the 
adventuit)us,  hardy  spirit  of  the  Nor- 
wegians who  crossed  the  seas  to  join  the 
great  American  adventure.    Their  pres- 


ence helps  us  in  the  endless  quest  for 
peace,  prosperity  and  freedom. 

Norway  established  its  own  govern- 
ment and  constitution  on  May  17.  1814. 
and  has  steadily  maintained  the  tradi- 
tional principles  and  libeii,ies  of  the  free 
world.  In  spite  of  Soviet  pressures  and 
threats,  this  Scandinavian  democracy 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, and  it  continues  to  stand 
strong  and  resolute,  a  reliable  NATO 
partner. 

HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  is  one  of 
the  truly  great  American  daily  newspa- 
pers and  has  served  the  pubUc  interest 
with  unsurpassed  distinction  for  several 
generations,  has  recently  published  an 
important  editorial  entitled  "Strength 
for  Alaska,"  which  discusses  the  impwr- 
tance  of  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment in  Alaska.  It  refers  particularly 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  calling  upon  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  EK)tentialities  of  a  great  dam  at 
Rampart  on  the  Yukon. 

This  dam,  when  completed,  would  pro- 
duce substantially  1  Vi  times  more  energy 
than  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley  devel- 
opment, and  three  times  the  power  gen- 
erated by  Grand  Coulee. 

This  project  is  of  particular  imp>or- 
tance  not  only  to  Alaska,  but  to  our  en- 
tire Nation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
noted  and  reported  the  tremendous 
power  developments  that  the  Russians 
are  undertaking  across  the  Bering 
Strait  in  Siberia. 

For  the  initial  studies  on  this  dam,  a 
very  modest  appropriation — only  $100,- 
000 — has  been  asked  for  fiscal   1960. 

The  initiation  of  this  great  project 
would  be  an  important  test  as  to  whether 
we  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  Russian  de- 
velopment, or  whether  we  wish  to  lag 
behind.  "Strength  for  Alaska,"  the  title 
of  this  Post-Dispatch  editorial,  is  in- 
deed strength  for  the  United  States  of 
America — it  means  strength  for  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  very  lati- 
tudes where  the  Russians  have  long  been 
active,  and  consequently  knowledgeable, 
and  where,  unless  we  promptly  make  a 
beginning  and  proceed  witli  vigor,  they 
will  far  outstrip  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strength  fok  Alaska 

Senator  Gettening  proposes  for  the  49th 
State  an  inaugural  project  of  development 
consonant  with  Its  size.  Its  nattiral  resources, 
and  its  promise  for  the  future. 

He  would  have  the  Union  contemplate 
harnessing  the  water  resources  of  the  Yukon 
River  Valley,  to  supply  electric  power  neces- 
sary for  population  growth,  for  developing 
mining  and  manufacturing,  and  for  defense. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
approved  his  resolution  calling  on  the  Army 
engineers  to  conduct  a  survey. 

Alaska  desperately  requires  electric  power. 
Though  It  possesses  the  potentially  most  pro- 
ductive power  sites  in  North  America,  capable 
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of  prodTiclng  At  phenomenally  low  cost,  the 
power  production  at  Its  disposal  is  almost 
negligible  in  quantity  and  exorbitant  In  cost. 
Many  communities  depend  wholly  or 
largely  on  small  dlesel  plants  for  their 
electricity,  and  as  Important  a  city  as  An- 
chorage has  had  to  resort  to  generation 
from  a  shipwrecked  oil  tanker.  The  cost 
of  producing  electricity  often  amounts  to  as 
much  as  35  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  five  times 
as  much  as  is  generally  considered  the  mar- 
ketable maximum.  Fuel  oil  and  local  bitum- 
inous coal  are  the  most  widely  used  fuels  for 
house  heating,  cooking,  and  water  heating, 
but  they  too  are  high  priced  because  of  trans- 
portation costs. 

Industrially,  the  abundant  power  which 
could  be  produced  at  low  cost  In  Alaska 
would  open  up  a  new  frontier  for  aluminum 
and  other  light  metals.  The  aluminum  in- 
dustry, which  consumes  very  large  quantities 
of  power,  looks  for  locations  where  electricity 
Is  available  at  a  cost  of  3  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  or  less.  It  has  exhausted  virtually  all 
such  power  sites  In  the  United  States  and 
has  turned  to  Canada. 

For  a  long  while,  the  Industry  has  been  in- 
terested in  Alaskan  power,  huge  quantities 
of  which  engineers  estimate  can  be  produced 
for  about  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Pulp  and  paper  industries  would  be  drawn 
to  Alaska  by  the  combination  of  ample  low- 
cost  power  with  its  inexhaustible  timber  re- 
sources. Without  power  tools,  forests  capable 
of  a  sustoined  yield  of  a  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber  a  year  are  going  unused.  They 
could  supply  a  fourth  of  all  the  newsprint 
used  in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  other 
"1  wood,  pulp  and  paper  products. 
I  Meanwhile.  Alaska's  rivers  waste  Into  the 

,.  sea  a  force  capable  of  generating  a  fifth  as 
much  electricity  as  was  consumed  in  the 
entire  United  States  in  a  recent  year. 

Epitomizing  the  potential  of  the  power- 
stunted  new  State  Is  one  particular  power 
site  on  the  Yukon  to  which  Senator  Oruen- 
Wfo  and  the  Senate  committee  have  asked 
the  Army  Engineers  to  devote  their  attention. 
Some  90  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks  and 
400  miles  north  of  Anchorage  the  Yukon,  on 
its  winding  1,400-mile  course  across  Alaska, 
enters  a  steep  gorge  called  Rampart  Canyon. 
There,  a  dam  and  powerplant  could  generate 
as  much  hydroelectric  power  as  five  Hells 
Canyons — two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
Grand  Coulee,  now  the  mightiest  single 
hydroelectric  plant  in  the  United  States- 
half  as  much  again  as  the  entire  TVA  system, 
the  largest  power  system  in  the  world.  It 
could  produce  that  power,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates,  for  about  2  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

What  plentiful,  cheap  electric  power  could 
do  to  bring  undeveloped  Alaska  full  stature 
ought  to  flre  the  imagination  of  Americans. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  development 
for  which  Senator  Gruening  has  Just  begun 
the  fight  will  engage  the  support  of  many 
others  in  Congress  who,  like  himself,  want 
the  maximum  utilization  of  our  national 
resources  to  make  the  strongest  and  most 
productive  possible  America. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Likewise.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  related  to  this  subject,  there 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a  letter  to  the  editor  entitled 
"To  Arouse  Pioneer  Spirit."  Tlie  letter 
comments  on  the  excellent  .e;  irs  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  New  York  Tluica  by  its 
correspondent.  Max  Prankel,  who  re- 
ported on  the  tremendous  developments 
which  were  taking  place  In  Siberia. 

The  correspondent.  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Potter,  makes  what  I  think  is  a  very 
pertinent  comment.    He  says: 

To  students  of  the  Soviet  scene  it  could 
hardly  come  as  a  surprise  that  Moscow  has 
imbued  its  people  with  a  pioneering  spirit 


that  has  turned  the  vast  eastern  wasteland 
Into  an  np-and-comlng  community.  But 
to  most  lolks  it  must  have  been  a  rude 
Jolt.  It  aeems  that  while  the  Russians  are 
going  to  Siberia.  Americans  are  going  to 
Florida.  There  is  no  dearth  of  opportu- 
nities in  our  own  Alafka  and  much  of  our 
upper  Midwest.  But  their  growth  is  dwarfed 
by  the  Siberian  development.  Nor  is  there 
any  deartti  of  people  who  would  migrate  and 
Indiistries  that  would  expand  if  only  Wash- 
ington showed  a  little  imagination. 

The  correspondent,  Mr.  Potter,  then 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  certain  depressed  areas, 
such  as  the  mining  areas  of  Kentucky 
and  Wes'  Virginia,  the  plight  of  whose 
people  hfis  been  so  well  presented  to  the 
Nation  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  those  States;  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ByrdI,  my  good  friend,  now 
presiding  over  the  Senate.  He  and  his 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  I  have  done  a 
magniflcont  job  in  presenting  to  the 
Nation  the  plight  of  their  constituents  in 
thi:  field. 

Mr.  Potter  also  refers  in  his  letter  to 
.the  depressed  areas  in  New  England, 
where  there  is  also  a  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus, and  to  the  automotive  centers  of 
Michigan,  where  there  is  unemployment 
that  bids  fair  to  be  continual.  He  sug- 
gests that 


the  land,  the  capital  and  the  labor  are 
available  to  lift  untold  thousands  of  our 
pscple  out  of  a  rut. 

Then  He  asks,  very  pertinently: 

But  is  anybody  in  Washington  doing  any- 
thing to  bring  all  the  necessary  elements 
together? 

He  says  that  if  anybody  is,  he  has  not 
heard  about  it.  He  concludes  with  the 
following  expression  of  views  which  I 
fully  share : 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  heard 
on  all  sides  these  days,  that  the  pioneer 
spirit  has  gone  out  of  the  American  people. 
Given  the  kind  of  leadership  that  would 
make  life  meaningful  again  to  families  that 
can  only  look  forward  to  molly-grub  and 
unemplo3nnent  compensation.  I  dare  say  this 
Nation  would  get  a  lift  such  as  It  has  not 
known  in  a  generation. 

In  short,  he  says,  "Moscow  is  doing  It, 
but  Washington  is  not." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  passed 
an  excellent  housing  bill,  an  area  re- 
developm(>nt  bill,  and  an  airport  bill, 
and  is  hoping  for  equivalent  action  In 
the  other  body  of  this  Congress.  But 
both  Houses  of  Congress  operate  un- 
der the  dark  shadow  of  the  veto  threat. 
Both  feel  themselves  shackled  by  the 
unimaginative,  regressive,  and  wholly 
deficient  administration  policy  of  no 
new  starts. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  subject  fur- 
ther, at  greater  length,  on  other  oc- 
casions; but  it  is  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  woke  up  to  their  tragic 
lack  of  leadership  In  the  White  House, 
to  its  declared  opposition  to  adequate 
measures  for  progress,  and  to  the  need 
for  a  forward-looking  program  which 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  American 
pioneer  spirit  and  will  enable  it  to 
have  full  play.  That  spirit  has  by  no 
means  gone  out  of  the  American  people. 


but  for  its  fullest  expression  awaits  a 
return  of  Executive  leadership  which 
was  so  magnificently  displayed  by  the 
administrations  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  of  President  Tnmian.  but  has 
been  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  White 
House  for  the  last  6  years.  What  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  those  6  years 
was  due  to  the  momentum  imparted 
to  our  Nation  in  the  preceding  20  years 
by  the  vigorous  leadership  in  those  two 
decades. 

The  American  people  do  not  need  or 
desire  handouts.  But  they  do  want  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources, 
which  will  result  in  greater  economic 
opportunities  for  all  and  a  standard  of 
living  for  all  which  we  rightly  associate 
with  the  American  way  of  life.  Op- 
portunity for  a  livelihood  should  be  the 
unfailing  ingredient  of  our  national 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph C.  Potter,  be  printed  at  this  poliit 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1»60| 

To   AaotTsc   PioWCTj    Sphut— Lawo.    Ca«tai,. 

AND  Labor  Okclareo  Availablx  to'  Amxxi- 

CANS 

To  the  Eorroa  or  the  New  York  Timb»: 

As  a  veteran  newsman  I  can  only  envy 
Max  Frankel.  whose  Journey  into  Siberia  pro- 
duced some  splendid  reporting,  and  pay  my 
respecu  to  your  newspaper  for  the  type  of 
enterprise  that  has  made  the  New  York 
Times  Just  about  indispensable. 
To  students  of  the  Soviet  scene  it  could 
hardly  come  as  a  surprise  that  Moscow  has 
imbued  its  people  with  a  pioneering  spirit 
that  has  turned  the  vast  eastern  wasteland 
into  an  up-and-coming  community.  But  to 
most  folks  it  must  have  been  a  rude  Jolt. 

It  seems  that  while  the  Russians  are  going 
to  Siberia.  Americans  are  going  to  Florida. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  opportunities  In  our 
own  Alaska  and  much  of  our  upper  Midwest 
(notably  the  oil-rich  WUliston  Basin),  but 
their  growth  is  dwarfed  by  th^  SibcrUn  de- 
velopment. Nor  is  there  any  dearth  of  peo- 
ple who  would  migrate  and  Industries  that 
would  expand  if  only  Washington  showed  a 
little  imagination. 

Surely  it  is  less  than  imai^lnativc  to  let 
thousands  of  our  people  rot  in  such  mining 
areas  as  Kentucky  and  ^est  Virginia,  where 
machinery  has  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  full  employment  regardless  of  the 
level  of  operatioiu.  Top  railroad  offlcials.  as 
another  example,  have  told  me  that  mechan- 
ical progress  means  thousands  of  railroad- 
men never  will  be  called  back.  Then  there 
Is  New  England,  with  its  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus, and  the  automotive  centers,  where 
hopes  of  full  employment  are.  Indeed,  for- 
lorn. 

The  land,  the  caplUl,  and  the  labor  are 
available  to  lift  untold  thousands  of  our 
people  out  of  a  rut,  but  if  anybody  In  Wash- 
ington is  doing  anything  to  bring  all  of  the 
necessary  elements  together  I  haven't  heard 
about  It. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory,  beard  on 
all  sides  these  days,  that  the  pioneer  spirit 
has  gone  out  of  the  American  people.  Given 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  would  make  life 
meaningful  again  to  families  that  can  only 
look  forward  to  mollygrub  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  I  dare  say  this  Nation 
would  get  a  lift  such  as  it  has  not  known  in 
a  generation. 

JOSKPB    C.    POTTXS. 
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THE  CONFRONTATION  OP  INFLU- 
ENCES IN  INDONESIA— ADDRESS 
BY  AMBASSADOR  NOTOWIDIGDO 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
read  many  speeches  and  articles  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Recently,  I  was  privileged  to 
have  come  across  my  desk  a  most  inter- 
esting speech  delivered  by  Ambassador 
Moekarto  Notowidigdo.  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  before  the  63d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Ambassador  Notowidigdo  develops 
many  interesting  points  in  his  speech. 
It  was  of  particuLar  interest  to  me  to 
learn  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  Indonesia  have  recognized  the  need 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  investment. 
When  Indonesia  achieved  its  independ- 
ence, about  7  percent  of  the  people  could 
read  and  write.  In  the  short  period  of 
10  years,  more  than  52  million  have  be- 
come literate  through  the  Republic's 
mass  education  program. 

Ambassador  Notowldigdo's  appoint- 
ment as  the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  to  the  United  States  was 
approved  in  1953.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Wilopo 
Cabinet,  and  was  Deputy  Chief  Delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  in  1950. 

Mr.  President,  his  Is  an  excellent 
speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   CoNraowTATicH  or  Infliteiices  in 
Indonesu 

(Speech  delivered  by  Moekarto  Notowidigdo. 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  ol  Indonesia, 
at  the  63d  anr.ual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  I»olitlcal  and  Social  Science, 
the  Warwick  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  April 
11. 1959) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  been  in v  ted  to  participate  in  this 
morning's  session,  and  1  greatly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  such  a  distin- 
guished gathering. 

The  successive  waves  of  cultures  that  have 
swept  across  Indonesia  have  touched  all  our 
people.  They  have  permeated  throughout 
our  Islands,  and  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  our 
social  life.  Indonesia  today  Is  a  product  of 
the  adaptation,  acceptance  and  assimilation 
of  these  Influence*.  Today,  the  effect  of  their 
impact  can  be  seen  and  felt  throughout  our 
islands.  The  temples  of  Borobudur  and 
Prambanan.  and  the  many  Mosques  through- 
out the  country  are  evidence  that  contact 
with  these  societies  has  not  been  transitory. 

A  PERIOD  or  PEACE  AND  PROGRESS 

Hindu  period:  Almost  2,000  years  ago  In- 
donesia was  brought  Into  contact  with  India. 
The  Hindu  religion  was  comparatively  sophls- 
Ucated.  ConUct  with  these  people  influ- 
enced Indonesia  profoundly.  Mighty  king- 
doms arose  that  were  Hindu-Indonesian  in 
custom  and  extended  over  large  areas.  With 
the  rise  of  the  Crlvljaya  empire  in  the  7th 
century  A.D.,  Buddhism  reached  its  peak. 
And  in  the  13th  century  AX».,  the  Madjapa- 
hlt  empire,  a  Hindu-Indonesian  empire. 
gained  supremacy  of  the  entire  archipelago. 
With  the  growing  concentration  of  political 
power  over  large  areas,  the  majority  of  the 
Indonesian  people  were  gradually  converted 
to  BrahamanUm  or  Buddhism.  Or  to  a  syn- 
tliesls  of  the  two. 


But  we  mxut  note  that  the  Hindu  religions 
and  philosophies  did  not  completely  displace 
the  more  ancient  Indigenous  religious  cul- 
txire.  Rather,  a  process  of  assimilation  and 
integration  took  place.  And  this  assimila- 
tion produced  a  highly  individual  Indone- 
sian-Hindu civilization.  Many  elements  of 
this  civilization  are  evident  today.  Indeed, 
the  ancient  Javanese  drama  "Arjunavivaha," 
or  "the  Marriage  of  Arjuna,"  Is  based  on  Hin- 
du legends  Imported  from  India.  During  this 
period  Indonesian  literature  was  born.  And 
important,  too,  was  the  lively  intercourse 
stimulated  between  Indonesian  and  overseas 
communities. 

Islam  period:  The  13th  century  brought  a 
fresh  cultural  invarion  of  Indonesia — that 
of  Islam.  It  was  first  Introduced  by  Moslem 
traders  from  India:  Initially  in  northern  Su- 
matra and  the  coastal  cltle?  In  northeastern 
Java.  This  new  religion  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  Islands.  The  first  Islamic 
kingdom  arose  in  central  Java  In  the  15th 
century.  This  coincided  with  the  decline  of 
the  Madjapahlt  empire.  The  appeal  of  Islam 
to  the  Indonesian  people  was  In  harmony 
with  their  traditional  concepts,  embracing 
brotherly  love,  equality  of  all  men,  forbear- 
ance, humility,  and  honesty.  So.  with  the 
conversion  of  many  of  the  population,  the 
caste  system  of  the  Hindu  religion  was  super- 
seded by  Islamic  concepts.  Once  again  the 
process  of  adaptation,  assimilation,  and  ac- 
ceptance took  place. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Moslem 
teachers  in  Indonesia  accepted  local  prac- 
tices. And  the  architecture  of  Indonesian 
mosques  Indicates  our  tradition  rather  than 
the  Moslem  tradition.  Also  many  concepts 
from  the  earlier  ancestor  worship  and  from 
the  Hindu  beliefs  are  retained  in  Moslem  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Here  I  would  like  to  stress  to  you  that 
tolerance  is  characteristic  of  the  Indonesian 
outlook.  As  a  people,  we  are  very  receptive 
to  new  ideas.  We  welcome  them  as  factors 
sustaining  and  contributing  to  a  dynamic 
way  of  life.  We  are  open  minded.  We  do  not 
reject  new  Ideas  through  fear  or  lack  of 
understanding.  Rather,  they  are  examined 
and  tested.  And  those  concepts  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  us  become  a  part  of  our  traditions 
and  life.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
any  one  system  is  Incorporated  in  its  entire- 
ty. But  only  those  portions  which  arc  In 
harmony  with  our  fundamental  traditions, 
hnprovlng  and  perhaps  tempering  them  in 
some  aspects.  This  process  of  adaptation 
may  be  called  a  continuing  one,  affecting  all 
of  the  Indonesian  culture. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
is  the  phenomenon  of  acceptance  by  the  In- 
donesian people.  As  Toynbee  has  noted,  In- 
donesian history  has  been  remarkably  devoid 
of  the  strife  and  bloodshed  common  to  re- 
ligious conflicts  waged  In  the  past  by  other 
countries.  Indonesians  accept  and  welcome 
discussions  of  problems.  And  they  seek  com- 
promise. We  continually  strive  fcM-  harmony 
in  life  and  endeavor  to  avoid  conflict.  This 
does  not  mean,  let  me  say,  that  we  will  not 
flght  for  our  fundamental  beliefs.  But  to 
UB,  conflict  is  an  ultimate  and  profoundly  re- 
grettable last  resort,  and  one  to  be  shunned. 
The  traditional  social  pattern  of  Indo- 
nesian communities  has  been  one  of  coopera- 
tion. To  this  day  neighbors  cooperate  one 
with  another  In  the  heavy  work  of  the  vU- 
lages.  The  village  meeting — which  may  be 
compared  to  New  England  town  meetings — 
are  the  focal  point  of  the  village  or- 
ganization. Here  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity are  discussed  and  resolved.  Con- 
sultation, compromise,  collective  decisions, 
and  cooperation  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  village  life  in  Indonesia,  reflecting  how 
deeply  this  modus  vlvendl  is  ingrained  In 
our  character  and  philosophy.  This  can  be 
well  illustrated  by  our  village  education  of 
today,  with  the  village  commimlties  building 


the  schools  and  iHX>vlding  equipment,  while 
the  Qovramment  provides  the  teachers. 

We  have  then,  at  the  turn  of  the  17th 
century,  an  Indonesia  composed  of  many 
elements.  And  yet,  an  Indonesia  that  is  in 
essence  harmonlotis.  We  have  the  tradi- 
tional communal  life  of  the  villages  that  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  The  early  forms  of 
religion,  art.  drama,  and  culture  modified 
by  overtones  of  the  Hindu  and  Islamic  re- 
ligions. And  the  influence  of  these  re- 
ligious and  cultural  Impacts  has  remained 
with  our  people.  They  pervade  all  aspects 
of  life,  and  necessarily,  our  attitudes,  ac- 
tions and  rcsactions. 

A  PEUOD   or  STRirs 

Dutch  period:  The  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  Dutch  trad- 
ers in  our  land.  Dutch  rule  was  extended 
over  large  areas  of  the  coxintry  during  the 
next  two  centuries.  When  the  Dutch  first 
arrived  in  Indonesia  the  disintegration  of 
the  Islamic  kingdom  was  under  way.  Their 
arrival  was  timely,  and — for  them — at  an 
opportune  moment.  The  old  order  was  giv- 
ing way  and  the  new  order  had  not  been 
established. 

The  Dutch  occupation  of  our  country  was 
characterized  by  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
Java  war  between  the  Dutch  and  Prince 
Diponegoro  lasted  5  years.  More  strife 
broke  out  m  the  Acheh  War  which  ravaged 
Sumatra  for  25  years. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  Java 
and  most  of  the  isl&^nds  of  the  archipelago 
had  been  subjugated.  And  with  military 
subjugation  was  to  come  an  equaUy  disas- 
trous event — economic  subjugation. 

Industrial  developments  in  the  West  had 
motivated  the  search  for  raw  materials.  And 
In  Indonetla  was  to  be  found  a  rainbow's 
end  of  raw  materials.  Coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
rubber,  copra,  tobacco  and  petroleum — the 
islands  were  a  literal  paradise  for  exploita- 
tion. Such  exploitation  meant  huge  profits 
for  the  Dutch.  So,  inevitably,  the  economy 
of  Indonesia  became  oriented  toward  the 
West.  Our  people  were  forced  to  plant  crops 
calculated  to  bring  attractive  prices  in  world 
markets.  The  Indonesian  farmer  was  totally 
unprepared  for  this  drastic  change.  His  re- 
sentment was  deep  and  long  lasting.  And 
with  reason.  Not  only  did  the  imposed  sys- 
tem upset  village  tradition,  but  colonial  ex- 
ploitation reduced  him  to  abject  poverty. 
Not  only  this.  Economic  penetration  took 
on  another  guise.  With  the  continuing  in- 
dustrialization of  the  West,  a  market  was 
needed  for  cheap,  readymade  goods.  What 
better  market  than  the  colony?  So  manu- 
factured goods,  especially  cotton  goods,  were 
exported  to  Indonesia  to  displace  the  tra- 
ditional native  products. 

The  economic  picture  of  our  country  dur- 
ing this  period  was  far  from  encoiU"aglng. 
Nor  was  the  educational  plctiu-e  a  bright 
one.  The  Dutch  took  little  Interest  in  the 
education  of  the  Indonesian  p>opulation.  So 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  tintil  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  there  were  few  schools  in 
Indonesia.  At  the  beglrmlng  of  the  2Cth 
century  the  Dutch  Government  adopted  the 
so-called  "ethical  policy."  The  alleged  aim 
of  this  policy  was  the  development  of  the 
colony,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  population.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  few  schools.  A  few 
faculties  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  university. 
But  even  this  Improved  system  had  many 
serious  drawbacks.  Most  students  able  to 
attend  the  available  schools  received  their 
education  In  the  villages.  However,  a  mas- 
tery of  the  Dutch  language  was  a  prerequisite 
for  attending  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
This  rigid  qualification  excluded  the  great 
majority  of  aspirants. 

In  the  period  prior  to  the  Second  World 
War  only  about  6  percent  of  the  population 
could  take  advantage  of  advanced,  or  even 
secondary  education.  In  consequence,  the 
religion  and  culture  of  most  Indonesians  was 
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unaffected  by  the  Dutch  occupation.  Where- 
as, the  economic  life  of  the  average  In- 
donesian was  vastly  affected.  Only  the  for- 
tunate few  who  obtained  higher  education 
came  in  contact  with  Western  culture.  This 
meant  that  only  a  handful  of  Indonesians 
were  made  aware  of  the  political  and  social 
philosophies  and  practices  of  the  West. 

In  summarizing  the  period  of  history  be- 
fore Indonesian  Independence,  we  can  say 
that  Indonesia  was  the  product  of  many 
Influences.  The  Hindu  and  Moslem  religions 
and  cultvires  had  been  modified  and  absorbed 
by  our  people.  These  religions  and  cultures 
had  been  spread  by  peaceful  contact.  But 
this  had  been  changed  by  the  Dutch  inva- 
sion. Rule  by  the  sword  had  come  to  In- 
donesia. There  was  no  understanding,  among 
the  majority  of  our  people,  of  the  underly- 
ing culture  and  philosophy  of  the  newcomer. 
Only  a  few  of  our  people  were  privileged  to 
receive  education  in  the  Western  systems. 
And  among  those  few  were  the  leaders  of 
the  nation  at  the  time  of  independence. 

But  these  leaders  could  rely  on  one  vital 
factor.  That  was  the  basic  desire  for  con- 
ciliation and  harmony  that  permeated  the 
entire  social  structure  of  the  country.  The 
leaders  during  that  time  were  men  who  held 
a  variety  of  political  views.  Some  favored 
free  enterprise  as  the  Ideal  form  of  society. 
some  liberalism,  some  socialism,  and  some 
communism.  The  one  uniting  factor  was  the 
desire  for  Independence.  And  these  leaders 
hoped  that  prosperity,  education,  and  an  im- 
proved living  standard  for  the  people  would 
follow  Independence.  The  ultimate  aim  wa.i 
a  free  society  dominated  by  neither  one 
faction  nor  another. 
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INFLUENCt  or  AMEJtICAN  LEADERS 

During  the  struggle  for  indeptndence,  the 
people  of  Indonesia  had  been  impressed  by 
such  gfreat  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln.  Their  words  and  actions  had 
been  an  inspiration  during  these  dark  hours. 
The  principles  for  which  they  fought  were 
regarded  as  principles  for  Indonesia.  And 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  easily  achieved 
only  emphasized  their  fundamental  worth. 
We  recognized  them  to  be  precious  and 
worthy  of  great  sacrifice.  Indeed,  you  may 
find  a  parallel  In  the  Pantja-Sila.  or  five 
principles  of  our  constitution. 

Actually,    at    the    time    of    Independence, 
Indonesia  was  tremendously   influenced    by 
the  West.     The  country  was  oriented  toward 
the    West    and    ripe    for    the    acceptance    of 
Western  Ideas  and  Inspiration.     As  a  people, 
we  looked  to  the  West  for  guidance— to  the 
West  for  Ideals,  concepts,  and  patterns  which 
might  help  to  mold  the  nation  of  the  future. 
But  the  development  of  a  free  society  de- 
mands,  above   all,   a   peaceful   environment. 
A  peaceful  environment  Is  essential  to  any 
truly  creative  endeavor.    And  we  of  Indo- 
nesia needed  to  devote   all   oxir  energies   to 
tackling   ova    problems.     Try    to    picture.    If 
you  will,  the  economic  chaos,  the  disloca- 
tion of  communications,  the  food  shortage, 
the  upheaval  attendant  upon  our  fight  for 
Independence.     But  you.  as  Americans,  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  birth  pangs  of  liberty 
To   cope   with  this   situation,  we,   too,  had 
only   a   handful   of    trained   personnel.     We 
had  practically  no  experience  In  the  higher 
administration  of  our  own  country.     Impor- 
tant   posts    in    Indonesia    had    always    been 
saved  for  the  Dutch,  both  in  business  and 
government.     In    addition,    the   Dutch    im- 
posed restrictive  agreements  on  our  new  na- 
tion as  the  price  of  freedom— agreemente  as 
burdensome  as  those  forced  upon  the  new- 
born American  Republic.     Thus,  in  achiev- 
ing our  goals  we  were  faced  with  staggering 
problems — problems  that  demanded  not  only 
the  utmost  determination  and  backbreaklng 
efforts  on  our  part,  but  also  the  assistance 
and  understanding  of  other  free  nations. 


PXBIOD   or   COLO    WAB 

But  what  was  the  International  climate 
existing  at  that  time?  The  phrase  "cold 
war"  needs  no  elaboration  here.  Moreover, 
we  have  often  seen  manifestations  of  the 
hot  side  of  the  cold  war.  We  have  a  plctxire 
of  almost  unlimited  armament  by  both  sides. 
Accusations,  recriminations,  have  become 
dally  occurrences.  Any  pronouncement  or 
move  by  one  of  the  major  powers  has  a 
profound  effect  on  all  nations.  And  the 
overshadowing  presence  of  the  cold  war 
absorbs  the  attention  and  efforts  of  many 
peoples.  Often  to  the  exclu.Mon  of  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  less  Influential  nations. 
Nations  struggling  to  survive  and  make  their 
own  way,  peaceably  and  with  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  their  people  at  heart.  Indonesia 
Is  one  of  these  latter. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  cold  war 
is  that  nations  are  expected  to  aline  them- 
selves on  one  side  or  the  other.  So-called 
uncommitted  nations  are  often  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Their  Independent  policies 
are  viewed  with  distrust.  They  are  termed 
"unreliable."  Because  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  Involved  In  a  military  alliance,  they  are 
charged — to  use  a  colloquialism — with  play- 
ing both  ends  against  the  middle. 

But  this  does  a  grave  injustice  to  many 
of  the  young  nations  of  the  world.  Free- 
dom and  independence  have  been  won  at 
great  cost.  And  once  they  have  been  won 
they  must  be  cherished  and  guarded.  Our 
national  actions  must  be  directed  to  this 
end.  I  maintain  that  each  new  nation  Is 
entitled  to  pursue  its  ideals,  shape  its 
society,  and  achieve  its  own  destiny.  Every 
nation  has  Its  own  national  identity.  Is 
this  too  much  to  ask  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world  today? 

Our  foreign  policy  is  directed  to  achieve 
Just  this  objective.  And  our  foreign  policy 
is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Pantja- 
811a— the  philosophy  of  the  Five  Princi- 
ples— I  mentioned  before.  These  principles 
constitute,  in  effect,  our  Indonesian  Bill  of 
Rights.  They,  together  with  our  tradition 
of  conciliation  and  harmony  in  life,  moti-  • 
vate  our  desire  to  establish  good  relations 
with  other  nations.  We  define  our  foreign 
policy  as  an  "active  independent  foreign 
policy."  We  do  not  wish  to  aline  with  any 
military  bloc. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  our  policy  U 
without  contribution  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Our  wholehearted  participation  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  Colombo  plan,  and 
other  International  organizations  belles  this. 
I  think  I  can  say  that  we  can  be  counted 
on  to  support  actively  any  international  or- 
ganization that  aims  at  Improving  relations 
between  nations.  And  the  living  standards 
of  mankind.  Therefore,  in  simple  terms, 
Indonesia  Is  working  for  peace.  Because 
only  through  peace  can  our  national  aspira- 
.tlons  be  achieved.  And  to  us  peace  is  not 
a  luxury,  an  unattainable  Ideal,  but  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  me  to  a  point 
of  concern  in  this  country.  The  unfounded 
belief  that  Communist  influence  is  growing 
in  Indonesia.  In  Indonesia,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  the  Communist  Party  is 
legal.  Participation  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  general  election  in  1956  was  a 
matter  of  course.  And  the  basis  of  Its  free- 
dom of  activities  U  the  same  as  for  other 
political  parties.  That  is,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  In 
1948  the  Communist  Party  attempted  to 
flout  the  constitution  and  overthrow  the 
newly  established  government  by  force.  The 
government,  under  President  Sukarno  and 
Prime  Minister  Hatta  crushed  the  rebellion 
within  a  months. 

In  the  election  of  1956  the  Communist 
Party  obtained  39  out  of  267  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Communist  Party  received 
about    16   percent   of   the   total   votes.     But 


this  U  not  extraordinary  when  It  is  com- 
pared to  the  percentages  prevailing  in  luiy 
and  France.     And  remember  that  the  Com- 
munist   Party    In    Indonesia    is   only    fourth 
after    the    Nationalist    Party,    the    Moslem 
Masjuml   Party,   and   the   Moslem   Nahdatul 
Ulama.     About  6  million  votes  were  cast  for 
the  Communist  Party.     But  by  far  the  vast 
majority  of  votes  were  cast  for  other  parties. 
In  1957  the  Communist  Party  made  some 
g.ilns  In  provincial  elections.     Various  fac- 
tors contributed  to  this  situation.     Perhaps 
the  dominant  one  was   the  apathy  on   the     ' 
part    of    leaders    of    other    parties.     Apathy 
born  of  lack  of  determined  programing  and 
of    complacency.     And    underestimation    of 
the  force  and  drive  of  the  Communist  cam- 
paigning.    Adverse   economic   conditions   In 
some  parts  of   Java   played   a   large  part   In 
the  Cum-rnunlst  gains.     Another  factor  was 
the  political  offensive  and  the  dynamic  eco- 
nomic  drive   of    the   Communist   bloc.     TTut 
you  must  also  realize  that  our  leaders  were 
Influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  West.     Not 
only  toward  Indonesia,  but  also  toward  na- 
tions struggling  for  their  Independence.     Na- 
tlcns  striving  to  br^>ak  the  bonds  of  colonial- 
ism.    We  had  seen  the  Western  Powers  sup- 
port the  colonial  powers  when  antlcolonial 
Issues  arose.     And  the  same  was  true  of  racial 
Issues.     The    Western    statesmen    talked    in 
terms   of   a    free    world,   self-determination, 
equal   rights.     At   the  same   time   they   ac- 
quiesced in.  or  even  supported,  the  suppres- 
sion of  Independence  movements.     And  the 
suppression  of  human  rlghU  In  South  Africa. 
Can    you    wonder    that    Indonesian    leaders 
were   baffled   and   disappointed   by   such   in- 
sincerity?    How    else    could    they    interpret 
this  paradox?     We  had  looked  to  the  West 
for  guidance  when  we  were  flghting  for  inde- 
pendence.    Now    we    felt    mentally    isolated 
from  the  West.     We  could  not  reconcile  these 
contradictions.     They  were  totally  alien  Vj        *» 
our  concept  of  Western  Ideals.     And  yet  they 
stood    before    us    a«    factors    we    could    not 
Ignore 
The  Impact  of  these  factors  was  one  of  the 
•  reasons  which  moved  our  leaders  to  search 
for   a   new   formula.     One  that  would  give 
them    fresh    inspiration    and    idealism.     In- 
spiration to  build  a  Just  and  prosperous  so- 
ciety.    A    society    built    on    freedom.     This 
new  kind  of  democracy  was  called  democ- 
racy with  leadership.     It  was  based  on  Indo- 
nesian culture  and  experlencf . 

The  1955  election  results  have  also  had  a 
good  effect  on  our  country.  They  have  made 
leaders  of  other  parties  aware  of  the  need 
for  dynamic  action.  That  elections  cannot 
be  won  by  mere  repcUtion  of  phrases.  And 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  vital  leader- 
ship, reaching  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
electorate. 

THE  rtmrmE 

With  this  background  in  mind.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  future.  I 
have  outlined  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
Indonesia,  and  the  climate  we  believe  es- 
sential for  the  atUinment  of  these  hopes. 
Our  traditional  way  of  discussion,  compro- 
mise and  conciliation.  The  need  of  our  coun- 
try for  understanding.  And  along  with  the 
need  to  develop  the  economic  and  Industrial 
life  of  Indonesia,  we  must  not  Ignore  the 
development  of  the  social  and  political  sys- 
tems. Our  course  is  unalterably  set  toward 
a  free  society.  Our  need  is  to  cultivate  and 
nourish  In  our  people  this  state  of  mind, 
so  that  all  Indonesians  will  have  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  immeasurable  benefits 
of  such  a  society,  and  also  the  obligations. 
In  this  our  friends  In  the  West  can  be  of 
great  help. 

Today  we  hear  much  of  Investment  In 
capital  goods  in  foreign  lands.  The  build- 
ing of  factories.  The  exploration  for  oil. 
The  modernization  and  mechanization  of 
agriculture.  All  of  these  go  a  long  way 
toward  Improving  living  standards.     But  Is 
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tbcrs  ZM>t  Be«d  for  Istellectual  and  mplr- 
ttual  invwtmrat  too?  Cspttal  etx>ds.  the 
so-called  hardware.  v«sr  out  and  can  be 
replaced.  But  tbe  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing engendered  by  inteUectual  and  spirttoil 
investment  last.  Our  young  people,  the 
future  leaders  of  our  country,  must  also  be 
ahown  the  concepts,  philosophy,  and  way  of 
life  of  other  countrtes.  Surely  Inveiament 
m  such  understanding  will  n«p  the  greatest 
proAts  in  time  to  come.  Bducatlng  young 
people  in  the  free  instltutlona  of  the  West, 
their  historical  bsclcground.  tradltloos,  and 
purposes,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  greater 
understanding  between  our  peeves  And 
It  is  for  such  understanding  that  we  are 
stnnng  today  ThU  is  what  I  mean  by  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  lnvertn»ent 

Tou  Duty  remember  that  when  President 
•■kamo  came  to  this  country  in  1956  he 
•aid  be  wanted  to  lesrn  from  America,  not 
merely  as  a  nation,  "but  America  as  s 
sAate  of  mind.  Am^rtcA  as  the  center  of  an 
Idea."  Besides  the  education  of  our  people 
In  Miflneerlnf .  medicine,  science,  should  ve 
•ot  alao  strive  for  education  in  a  state  of 
mind? 

Bow  to  achieve  this*  I  strongly  believe 
that  students  should  be  afforded  sufBclent 
time  for  such  study  Time  to  meditate  on. 
and  fully  comprehend  the  free  society  of 
America.  Tou  mtut  remeiBl>eT  that  the  men 
and  women  who  come  as  students  from  my 
cotmtry  are  stepping  into  surroundings  al- 
most totally  strange  to  them.  They  have 
a  certain  faculty  with  the  language,  but 
naturally  their  knowledge  u  not  complete. 
And  sre  all  know  from  experience  how  con- 
fusing colloquialisms  can  be.  The  pace  of 
WwtMn  life  is  new  to  them.  The  climate 
Is  different.  Tea.  evtn  the  American  hot- 
dog  bafCes  the  inexperienced  digestion.  So. 
for  the  first  few  months  of  their  stay  they 
hart  almost  a  fiill-tlme  Job  in  orienting 
themselves  to  the  everyday  things  of  life. 
And  apart  from  the  physical  orlentauon. 
there  is  mental  orientation.  The  under- 
standing of  attitudes,  concepu.  philosophies. 
The  realization  that  many  of  the  ideals  we 
are  sUll  striving  for  in  IndonesU  are  al- 
ready taken  for  granted  in  your  country. 
The  eraluaUon  of  the  way  of  life  and  the 
state  of  mind. 

Now  this  cannot  be  achieved  In  the  space 
of  a  few  months.  These  are  basic  elements 
of  life  thst  cannot  be  atworbed  in  so  short  a 
time.  No.  I  say  give  our  young  people  4 
years,  or  more,  to  live  in  your  country.  To 
get  to  know  your  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Tour  doubts  and  troubles.  Tour  motives  and 
reasoning.  Then,  indeed,  they  will  take  with 
them  B  truer  understanding  of  the  American 
state  of  mind.  A  sympathy  for  your  attitudes 
and  actions.  A  realization  of  the  deepest 
meaning  of  the  American  way  of  life  And 
I  believe  that  this  can  be  achieved.  It  should 
be  achieved.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
And  no  effort  is  too  great  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us  to  attain  such  a  goal.  A  technical 
assistance  program,  by  Its  very  nature,  is  a 
long-term  program.  It  is  not  a  program  to 
be  governed  by  caprice.  Tear-to-year 
changes  defeat  Its  purpose.  They  cast  doubt 
on  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  program. 
And  thereby  undermine  its  very  foundsttons. 
But  apart  from  instilling  technical  know- 
how,  can  we  not  have  a  long-term  program  of 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  education?  I  truly 
believe  that  this  type  of  program  could  be- 
come the  most  elfectlTe  instrument  of  yotir 
foreign  policy. 

Our  people  are  receptive.  They  come  to 
this  country  with  an  open  mind.  They  are 
eager  to  learn.  Not  only  the  techniques  of 
industry.  They  want  to  get  to  know  people. 
And  when  they  return  home,  to  put  their 
new-found  knowledge  Into  practice.  So  we 
must  not  limit  their  knowledge  to  one  aspect 
nlone.  We  must  have  faith  In  these  future 
leaders.    We  must  req;>ect  their  discernment 


and  Judgment,  tlieb-  ability  to  seek  out  the 
truth,  and  their  eagerness  i«  impart  to  others 
the  insight  they  have  gained.  To  make  suc^ 
an  Investment  In  our  yoking  people  Is,  1  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  most  rewarding  and  mean- 
inpTul  steps  that  can  be  taken  Not  to  invest 
HMtans  to  prolong  the  status  quo  It  means 
thst  understanding  Is  still  something  we  talk 
about  n  abstract  terms  as  U  we  desire  It 
but  do  not  hope  to  achieve  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Is  true.  It  can  be  achieved  We 
have  the  means  at  our  disposal.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  the  day  of  achievement  is  on 
the  bariaon. 

Now.  here  I  would  caution  you.  Tou  can- 
not expect  Indonesians  to  accept  completely 
everyohlng  thst  is  good  for  America.  We  have 
our  own  national  identity.  Our  own  tradi- 
tions. Otir  own  way  of  life.  And  no  one 
polltlra'.  and  social  system  can  be  absolutely 
integrated  with  the  Indonesian  pollUcal  and 
social  system.  I  repeat,  we  have  our  own 
national  identity.  Bm  what  is  Important  is 
the  creation  of  a  solid  l>asi£  for  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  We  Indonesians,  on 
o-ai  part,  open  our  doors  to  yovu  scholars, 
educators,  and  students.  We  welcome  them 
as  students  of  our  history,  our  culture,  our 
language,  and  our  way  of  life  In  this  way 
yoxir  evaluation  of  Indonesia  will  be  based 
not  merely  on  biased  articles  apjjearing  in 
newspapers,  or  on  fantastic  Intelligence  re- 
ports. Rather,  your  Judgment  will  be  based 
on  profound,  perceptive  knowledge  of  Indo- 
nesia and  of  Indonesia  as  a  state  of  mind. 

In  Indonesia  we  have  a  saying.  "Insja 
Allah."  which  means  "God  willing. "  Must 
we  not  prove  that  we  are  willing  too? 


THE  UGLY  AMERICAN"  AND  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  POLICIES 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT  Mr.  President.  In 
the  past  several  months  a  book,  called 
•The  Ugly  American,"  has  become  a 
conversation  piece  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, too.  The  well-advertised  theme 
of  the  book — the  deflciencies  of  our 
Poreign  Service  people  in  Asia — assured 
its  wide  sale.  And  its  prose  style — a 
kind  of  vivid  Journalese — assured  its  be- 
ing read  by  anyone  who  bought  it. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  while  the 
question  of  the  book's  validity  has  be- 
come a  minor  polemic  in  many  world 
capitals,  it  has  not  l)een  widely  discussed 
in  th>.  Congress.  Yet  the  impact  of 
"The  Ugly  American"  is  of  c(»iceni  to  us 
all. 

This  book  is  fiction.  However,  in  their 
epilog  the  authors  plead,  and  I  quote, 
that  "each  of  the  small  and  sometimes 
tragic  events  we  have  described  has 
happened — many  times.  Too  many 
timv^^s." 

Most  of  the  American  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  F>eopIe  this  book  are  hope- 
lessly incompetent  in  their  jobs.  At  one 
level,  they  are  peneralists  In  an  area  that 
needs  specialists.  At  another,  they  are 
unexceptional  people  liired  from  medi- 
ocrity by  the  promise  of  a  guaranteed 
income,  embellished  with  generous  over- 
seas allowances  and  other  prerequisites  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  decline  to  learn  languages, 
or  to  acquaint  themselves  with  tae  cus- 
toms and  folkways  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  forging 
closer  ties.  Rather  than  making  even 
the  smallest  bow  to  the  local  way  of  life 
they  bring  the  American  way  of  life 
with  them.    This  means  American  cars, 


American  food  and  nraltlple-unlt, 
pound-type  dwellings  fitted  out  with  the 
latesi  in  American  gadpetrr. 

By  contrast,  to  "The  Uply  American.** 
every  Soviet  dlpkmat  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  host  country.  They  ar- 
rive with  at  least  a  working:  knowledape  of 
the  lan^ruafre  Biui  an  intimate  under- 
Standing  of  the  culture  aad  mores  of 
the  people. 

Much  of  "The  Ugly  American"  is  set  in 
Sarkhan.  an  imaginary  country  located 
in  southeast  Asia.  Sarkhan  is  neutral 
and.  despite  a  sizable  American  aid  pro- 
grani.  is  fiirting  with  communism.  A 
new  American  Ambassador  arrix'cs  just 
1  week  in  advance  of  a  new  Soviet 
Ambassador.  The  American  is  pictured 
as  a  former  Senator,  who  has  been  re- 
m-arded  with  the  port  after  losing  his 
campaign  for  reelection.  The  Russian 
is  a  professjonaj  who  ha.<;  served  on  the 
staff  of  Mao  Tse-txmg  and  studied  in  tiie 
Moscow  School  of  Asian  Areas. 

In  almost  no  time  at  all.  according  to 
the  authors,  the  Russian  wins  a  stunning 
tictory  over  the  clumsy  Americans. 
American  ships  carrying  rice  to  a  famine 
ridden  part  of  Sarkhan  are  to  arrive  in 
a  few  days.  Howe^"er.  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador and  the  local  Oommunist  prop- 
aganda outlets  assure  the  population 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  rice  are  en- 
route  as  a  gift  from  the  Soviet  people. 
The  American  rice  arrives  on  schedule 
and  is  receu-ed  in  a  showy  public  cere- 
mony by  the  Prime  Minister.  However, 
while  the  speeches  are  being  made  and 
the  trucks  are  waiting  to  take  the  rice 
away.  Communist  agpents  have  time  to 
stencil  in  Sarkhanese  on  each  bag  of 
rice:  "This  is  a  gift  from  Russia." 

Inasmuch  as  "The  Ugly  Americaiv"  al- 
though fiction,  purports  to  be  based  on 
fact,  the  State  Departmoit  has  prepared 
some  rebuttal  material,  which  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  A  United  States 
Operations  Mission  Director  in  south- 
east Asia  was  queried  and  replied: 

Our  labeling  program  has  been  so  thor- 
ough— the  handshake  is  an  ubiquitous  S5^m- 
bol  throughout  Free  Asia — that  we  hare  been 
more  often  criticised  for  OT«rdoln(  It  than 
for  not  doing  it  enough. 

The  State  Department  says  it  has  ab- 
solutely no  knowledge  of  a  basis  foi-  this 
story. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.<^as  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Btro 
Of  West  Virginlg  In  the  chair  ^ .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  Since  in  most  Instances 
the  commodities  shipped  as  economic  aid 
are  sold  to  the  population  an^i-way  ao 
what  diflerence  does  the  particular  label 
which  is  used  make?  In  most  cases,  the 
food  does  not  come  as  a  gift  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  sold  to  the  people — as  in  the 
case  of  Greece.  So  what  difference  docs 
it  make  what  label  is  put  on  the  food.  If 
the  people  have  to  pay  for  it,  anyway? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  that  there 
are  great  variations  in  the  way  these 
relief  programs  are  handled.  In  the 
case  of  disaster  relief  and  so  forth,  we 
have  given  large  amounts  of  foodstufTs; 
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and  In  other  cases  also,  the  food  is  given 
to  the  people.  Sometimes  the  food  is 
sold  by  the  recipient  government,  and  in 
some  instances  the  proceeds  collected  are 
used  for  programs  of  development  and  in 
other  instances  are  used  to  retire  the 
existing  public  debt  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
story  set  forth  in  the  book  "The  Ugly 
American"  is.  I  believe,  without  founda- 
tion, although  its  purpose  was  to  prove 
how  stupid  all  American  diplomats  are. 

I  am  only  stating  that  I  do  not  think 
American  diplomats  are  uniformly  more 
stupid  than  Russian  diplomats. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  have  in  mind 
Is,  first,  it  sems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
so  bad  as  the  book  makes  us  out  to  be; 
but,  second,  we  are  inexcusably  defi- 
cient in  our  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  knowledge  of  people  who  live 
in  foreign  countries.  So  there  is  some 
merit  to  that  point  made  in  the  book. 
However,  I  must  say  that  some  poetic 
license  is  indulged  in  by  the  authors. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  illustrate  how 
often  we  overdo  this  labeling  business, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  sev- 
eral news  items  from  a  Malayan  news- 
paper into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  articles  illustrate  the  contrary 
view — that  we  should  not  go  too  far  in 
insisting  that  everything  we  do  be 
labeled.  These  are  Malayan  reactions 
to  the  policies  in  that  respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  t,o  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f olIoWs : 

(Prom  the  Malay  Mail.  Apr.  94.  1959) 
"This  Will  Humiliate  Us."  Sats  Nakayanan 

It  would  b«  humiliating  for  Malaya  to 
erect  signs  on  her  bridges  and  other  devel- 
opment projects  announcing  they  were  built 
with  American  aid  said  Mr.  P.  P.  Narayanan 
(trade  union  member),  at  yesterday's  Leg- 
islative Council  meeting. 

"We  are  not  children,"  he  said.  "We  are 
people  with  a  lot  of  pride  In  us.  We  want 
our  grandchildren  to  be  proud  of  what  we 
are  doing  today.  I  say  that  these  terms  and 
conditions  are  not  in  very  good  taste." 

Mr.  Narayanan  was  speaking  on  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  bill,  which  requires 
that  every  new  road  and  bridge  Hnanced  by 
the  Fund,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
must  be  denoted  by  "signs,  emblems  or  simi- 
lar markings  at  appropriate  points." 

Mr.  Narayanan  gave  what  he  called  an 
Illustration  of  his  argument.  "Suppose  I 
borrow  money  from  a  bank  to  buy  some 
new  suits.  Must  I  label  the  suits  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  purchased  with  fi- 
nancial aid  from  that  bank?" 

AN    XXAMPLX 

He  recalled  that  Malaya  had  a  brilliant 
example  of  generosity  shown  to  her  recently 
In  the  $100  million  loan  from  Brunei.  "They 
have  not  asked  us  to  put  the  emblem  of 
Brunei  on  the  bridges  and  other  projects 
we  erect  with  that  loan." 

"Maybe."  he  said,  "we  don't  quite  realize 
the  significance  of  this  condition.  This  loan 
Is  not  a  gift.  We  have  had  glf U  before — and 
very  generous  ones  too — from  the  United 
Kingdom.  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  We 
erected  tablets  to  commemorate  some  of 
these  from  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts,  not 
because  we  were  required  to." 

"This  example  Is  a  case  of  somebody  giv- 
ing us  a  loan  and  collecting  intereet.  Every 
time  I  cross  a  bridge  built  through  tliia  loan 
must  I  be  reminded  of  the  fact?" 
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He  referred  to  other  conditions  made  un- 
der the  loan  agreement,  regarding  shipping 
of  American  goods.  Insurance  and  contracts. 
"We  must  let  Washington  know  everything," 
he  said. 

"I  urge  the  Government  to  have  some- 
thing inserted  In  the  bill  to  get  these  condi- 
tions withdrawn.  I  agree  we  want  money, 
but  we  also  want  our  children  and  grand- 
children to  be  proud  of  us." 

NOT    DEOHADINO 

Replying,  Sir  Henry  Lee.  the  MlnUter  of 
Finance  pointed  out  that  the  same  condi- 
tions were  imposed  In  other  territories  which 
had  derived  loans  from  the  same  source. 

"I  do  not  see  anything  degrading  In  stat- 
ing the  fact  that  the  loan  came  from  a  cer- 
tain country,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Narayanan  interrupted  to  say  "We  are 
not  a  poor  country." 

Please  do  not  Intrrupt  me,"  shouted  Sir 
Henry,  "if  the  Honorable  Member  had 
listened  carefully  he  would  be  aware  that 
Interest  on  this  loan  is  charged  at  3Vi  per- 
cent per  annum. 

"I  defy  him  to  get  that  interest  anywhere 
else  in  the  world." 

(From  the  Malay  Mall,  Apr.  25.  1959] 
Oirr  Horse 

"Where  else  could  Malaya  get  a  loan  with 
the  Interest  as  little  as  3  percent?"  asked  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Sir  Henry  Lee.  when 
queried  In  the  Legislative  Council  about  the 
signboards  which  must  be  erected  on  proj- 
ects completed  out  of  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fund.     It  was  a  good  question. 

Malaya  tried  London  first  when  seeking  a 
development  loan  and  later  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  United  States  best  In- 
terests were  served  by  attaching  the  clause 
regarding  emblems  to  th  ?  loan  Is  for  the 
Americans  to  decide,  but  It  U  a  very  small 
"string"  to  a  generous  and  very  welcome  loan. 
Perhaps  the  minister  can  add  his  own  sign  to 
the  American  one:  "Dont  look  a  gift  horse 
In  the  mouth." 

(From  the  Malay  Mall.  Apr.  30,  18M| 
FoRDON  Cash,  PoLmcs  and  Rslioion 

Dear  Uncle  Tan:  It  Is  an  accepted  princi- 
ple In  every  democratic  country  that  foreign 
money  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  to 
further   the  growth   of   any   political   party. 

We  can  imagine  what  will  happen  If  some- 
one suggested  that  a  poHtlcal  party  in  the 
federotlon  was  accepting  money  from  Amer- 
ica or  Russia. 

The  air  will  be  thick  with  furious  protesU 
and  denials  and  the  grand -daddy  of  all- 
libel  suits  will  follow. 

And  yet,  without  a  breath  of  protest  from 
anyone,  vast  amounts  of  foreign  money  are 
being  Imported  Into  this  country  every  year 
and  openly  used  to  change  the  religions  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

If  it  la  reprehensible  to  use  foreign  money 
to  change  the  political  outlook  of  the  peo- 
ple. Is  It  any  more  commendable  to  use  It  to 
obtain  converu  for  a  particular  religion? 

Kuala  LuMPtm. 

(Since  you  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
what  can  I  say?) 


under  the  loan,  were  Included  I  felt  strongly 
about  It  and  Mr  Narayanan  Just  about  ex- 
pressed my  thoughts. 

To  my  mind  a  loan  Is  a  loan  and  has  to  be 
repaid  and  with  Interest  too.  So  as  a  tax- 
payer we  shall  have  to  foot  the  bill.  So 
where  Is  the  sense  In  accepting  the  clause 
that  projects  have  to  be  labeled? 

Is  It  with  the  Idea  that  our  children  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  Malaya  was  built  by 
the  United  States?  Or  perhaps  to  remind 
us  that  what  we  have  today  was  built  with 
U.S.  money. 

If  the  Finance  Minister  claims  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  labeling  such  projecto 
then  It  is  only  fair  that  all  projecu  that 
have  been  carried  out  or  are  to  be  con- 
structed under  loans  or  gifts  from  other 
countries  should  also  be  properly  labeled 
such  as  for  example  "Aid  from  Brunei"  our 
very  close  neighbor,  friend  and  relative. 

What  about  other  countries  such  as  Singa- 
pore who  have  given  freely,  and  Britain  and 
others?    Need  I  say  more? 

If  the  government  alms  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  people  then  let  them  first  run  the 
administration  on  more  economical  lines  In- 
stead of  creating  more  and  more  depart- 
ments with  a  consequent  Increase  In  spend- 
ing. If  the  various  departmenu  are  run 
more  efflclently  this  will  lead  to  savings. 
Yours,  etc.. 

TAXFATCa. 

Kuala  Lumpuk. 

I  Prom,  the  Malay  Mall.  Apr.  29.  1S59] 

Monet  Lost  on  Interest  Could  Have  Been 

Treated  as  a  Out 

Sir:  1  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr. 
Narayanan  when  he  said  It  was  humiliating 
for  us  Malayans  to  have  all  our  proJecU 
built  with  the  U.S.  loan  denoted  with  slgna 
announcing  they  were  built  with  UB    aid. 

It  goes  to  show  that  a  great  Nation  like 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  spite  of  all 
the  propaganda  abo\>t  being  a  champion  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  Is  after  all  not  as 
generous  as  a  small  and  underdeveloped 
country  like  Brunei. 

Sir  Henry  Ues  reply  that  8Vi  percent,  waa 
not  obtainable  elsewhere  la  no  reply  to  a 
question  of  upholding  national  pride.  Per- 
sonally If  I  had  to  wear  a  shirt  with  the 
notice  that  it  was  purchased  with  some- 
body's  money  1  would  be  much  happier  to 
do  without  It. 

All  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  in- 
stead of  Imposing  such  conditions  the 
United  States  were  to  treat  the  discount  In 
the  Interest  as  a  gift  to  the  Malayan  Oov- 
ernment.  It  would  certainly  be  of  great 
value  to  the  United  States  both  in  esteem 
and  In  winning  the  hearts  of  people. 
Yours  etc.. 

^  Public. 

Kuala  Lumpur. 


[From  the  Malay  Mall.  Apr.  29.  1959) 
Wht  Not  Signs  Satino  "Aid  From  B?»unei"? 

Sir:  It  Is  disappointing  to  read  In  your 
paper  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  when  the  matter  of  the  U.S.  loan  was 
raised,  that  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
accept  the  loan  with  strings  attached. 

If  I  recollect  correctly,  there  was  no 
strings  when  the  loan  was  proposed  and  I 
wonder  how  It  is  that  there  are  now  strings 
to  It.  When  It  was  announced  that  condi- 
tions such  as  the  labeling  of  project*  buUt 


(From  the  Malay  Mall.  Apr.  29.  1959 1 

This  Has  Blown   Party  Statements 
Skt  High 

Sir:  Prom  Sir  Henry  Lee's  reply  to  Mr. 
P.  P.  Narayanan  one  can  only  conjecture 
that  the  only  source  of  financial  asslsUnce 
Is  the  United  States. 

This  loan  la  solely  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  Fort  Swettenham  project  and 
building  bridges  and  roads. 

I  maintain  every  bridge  or  road  built 
should  bear  the  sign  "Built  with  US.  co- 
operation and  assistance"  in  extra-large  let- 
ters to  enable  every  citizen  to  know  that 
some  of  the  speeches  made  by  a  few  poli- 
ticians Just  after  Merdeka  that  "Malaya  by 
reason  of  Its  Immense  wealth  and  rubt>er 
and  tin  production  U  In  a  stronger  financial 
position  than  other  Asian  countries"  have 
been  blown  sky  high. 

We  should  thank  Mr.  Narayanan  for  asking 
quesUona  In  the  council,  for  so  long  as  the 
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views,  sometimes  selfish,  of  a  single  party 
In  power  can  frustrate  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  the  rest.  It  will  be  very  difflcult  to 
insure  that  the  best  solutions  win  the  day. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.T.L. 
Kuala  Lumpuv. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  To  return  to  "The 
U3ly  American,"  I  have  noted  that  the 
authors  of  this  best  seller  are  fond  of 
citing  Burma  as  an  area  in  which 
Americans  stumble  about  in  a  self-satis- 
fied, insensitive  fashion,  while  the  art- 
ful Soviets  are  successfully  wooing  the 
Burmese.  Do  the  facts  bear  out  the 
allegation? 

A  news  story  from  Burma  was  widely 
publicized  earlier  this  month.  It  con- 
cerned a  Russian  military  attach^  in 
Rangoon,  named  Colonel  Strygin,  who 
was  taken  back  to  Russia  under  guard, 
after  having  (A)  taken  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  tablets,  and  (B)  jumped 
through  a  closed  hospital  window  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  his  Soviet  guards. 

Over  the  protests  of  Burmese  doctors. 
Colonel  Strypin  was  forcibly  removed  to 
^  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Two  days  later,  he 
arrived  at  the  airport,  apparently 
^  drugged,  and  was  put  aboard  a  Russian 
bound  Chinese  airplane  by'_40  Soviet 
thugs,  who  had  the  poor  judgment  to 
strong-arm  several  Burmese  reporters 
assigned  to  witness  this  tragic  little 
story. 

This  incident  should  remind  us  of  a 
similar  one  which  took  place  in  ^7ew 
York  several  years  ago  when  a  woman 
employee  of  a  Soviet  agency  there 
Jumped  from  a  window. 

According  to  some  accounts  of  the 
incident,  a  large  number  of  the  re- 
porters, after  writing  their  bitterly 
critical  stories,  picketed  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy with  angry  placards,  many  of 
which  demanded  the  closing  of  the  Em- 
bassy. Some  of  the  Burmese  even  threw 
tomatoes  at  the  Soviet  guards,  who  re- 
taliated by  breaking  up  chairs  and  hurl- 
ing the  pieces  at  their  tormentors. 

This  is  not  the  first  such  incident  of 
a  disenchanted  Soviet  diplomat  seeking 
asylum.  It  has  happened  in  other  coun- 
tries— in  Japan  and  Australia,  most  re- 
cently— and  will  happen  again,  I  dare- 
say. Yet  some  of  us.  including  the  au- 
thors of  "The  Ugly  American."  insist  on 
ascribing  to  Soviet  envoys  a  performance 
record  far  superior  to  our  own.  We  fall 
easily  for  the  line  that  any  American 
loyal  and  devoted  enough  to  serve  his 
Nation  overseas  is  a  misfit  or  worse,  but 
somehow  the  Russian  diplomats  are  all 
talented,  dedicated  servants  of  commu- 
nism. This  is  what  the  authors  of  "The 
Ugly  American  ■  would  have  us  believe. 

WeU.  I  do  not  beUeve  it.  And  I  do 
not  think  any  other  American  citizen 
who  considers  the  matter  objectively 
will  believe  it  either. 

The  fact  is  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  the  United  States  overseas  have 
the  same  kind  of  backgroimd  cuid  pa- 
triotism and  ability  as  your  and  my 
neighbors  in  Washington  or  Payette- 
viUe  or  Portland. 

But  to  return  to  Burma,  where  this 
Strygin  affair  has  siurely  impaired  re- 


lations between  Burma  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Americans  in  "The  Ugly 
American"  find  themselves  outwitted  by 
the  diabolically  clever  Soviets  even  in  so 
unsubtle  end  straightforward  an  area  as 
agriculture. 

Yet  the  State  Department's  Burma 
experts  report  that  ttie  "Russian  agri- 
cultural mission  to  Burma,  whose  serv- 
ices' are  being  terminated,  includes  23 
people,  of  whom  9  are  interpreters  from 
Russian  to  English,  not  Russian  to  Bur- 
mese. They  report  the  Russians  do  live 
inconspicuously,  by  direct  order  and  for 
lack  of  funds."  They  are  described  as 
"bored  stiff  by  their  isolation,  irritated 
by  a  lack  of  amenities."  and  waiting  only 
"for  their  tours  to  be  over." 

There  is  much  more  of  this  glaring 
error  of  fact  and  interpretation  in  "The 
Ugly  American,"  but  I  would  rather  not 
labor  the  point. 

The  danger  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  a  great  many  people  who  read  this 
book  will  conclude  that  the  Ambassa- 
dors and  lesser  oflBcers  they  find  between 
its  covers  are  typical  of  the  breed. 
Nothing.  I  submit,  could  be  more  mis- 
leading. Sarkhan,  for  example,  appears 
to  be  a  southeast  Asian  country;  yet  the 
fact  is  we  have  not  a  single  noncareer 
Ambassador  in  southeast  Asia  at  this 
time.  All  our  Ambassadors  in  this  area 
are  veteran  officers  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
determine,  they  are  all  diligent,  able 
men. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  for  a  writer 
nothing  is  easier,  nor  more  rewarding 
commercially,  than  ridiculing  institu- 
tions and  professional  groups.  Take  the 
Senate,  for  example.  We  all  know  that 
now  and  then  this  body  has  been  bur- 
dened with  a  demagog  or  two.  All  too 
frequently,  such  men  have  sidetracked 
the  Senate  from  its  work  and  domLiated 
the  headlines.  Happily,  it  seems  not  yet 
to  have  occurred  to  any  team  of  aspirant 
novelists  to  personify  the  entire  Senate 
in  terms  of  the  mischief  wrought  by 
these  few  Senators.  We  have  had  no 
novel  called  "The  Ugly  Senator."  Nor 
have  we  had  "The  Ugly  Journalist," 
"The  Ugly  Barrister, '  or  even  "The  Ugly 
Ad  Man."  But  we  might  have.  Like  the 
Foi-eign  Service,  each  of  these  profes- 
sions has  its  share  of  misfits,  mischief- 
makers,  bulToons,  and  shirkers. 

Moreover,  now  and  then  the  Senate 
itself  is  party  to  a  bit  of  mischief.  I 
am  thinking  specifically  about  the  mar- 
ble palace  we  have  just  built  for  our- 
selves and  into  which  some  of  us — ^in- 
cluding myself,  imfortunately — have 
moved.  Nine  of  us  supervised  the 
growth  of  this  unfortunate  edifice.  A 
majority  of  us  voted  for  it.  And  now  a 
good  many  are  laughing  at  it.  The 
Washington  Post  says  tills: 

Elevators  balk;  clocks  begin  chattering; 
unearthly  walls  come  down  from  the  loud 
speaker  system;  and  a  subway  stops  300  feet 
short  of  its  appointed  destination.  Every 
repair  seems  to  attract  an  added  swarm  of 
costly  bugs.  For  example,  when  that  $150,- 
000  of  carpeting  is  uxu-olled  on  the  $100,000 
tile  fioor.  It  will  l>e  necessary  to  trim  600 
massive  walnut  doors  by  half  an  inch.  It 
will  take  outside  specialists  to  grind  down 
the  metal  doors  on  special  machinery. 


I  Imagine  it  would  be  difflcult  to  find 
any  foreign  project  under  the  ICA  which 
was  any  more  ineptly  executed  than  was 
the  Senate  Office  Building  right  here 
under  our  noses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  connection  with 
the  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  just  made,  I  have  i-esolved 
to  stop  grinders  and  others  from  com- 
ing into  my  office  to  achieve  what  has 
been  suggested  will  have  to  be  done  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  frcm  Arkansas  is 
pointing  out  that  ineptness  and  ineffi- 
ciency abide  right  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  to  a  greater  degree  that 
occur  in  the  administration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
may  say  the  Senator  has  been  very  dili- 
gent in  foUo^iing  the  testimony  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  and  his  \^ews 
are  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  should 
think,  as  a  percentage  matter,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  foreign  project 
under  ICA  in  which  waste  or  inefficiency 
would  be  greater  than  that  demon- 
strated in  the  construction  of  the  new 
office  building. 

I  mention  this  only  because  I  feel  it 
is  wise  to  remember  that  such  things 
can  happen  in  the  very  shadow  of  this 
Capitol.  That  whimsical  building  has 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million. 

Now  all  over  the  world  our  foreign 
aid  administrators  are  involved  in  proj- 
ects of  similar,  sometimes  even  greater, 
size.  In  most  cases,  local  conditions  are 
far  from  ideal.  Occasionally,  there  is 
mismanagement,  and  even  more  often 
there  are  delays,  wasted  motion,  and 
some  wasted  money.  But  such.  I  sub- 
mit, is  the  price  of  progress,  and  I  hcpe 
that  in  considering  this  year's  foreign 
aid  legislation,  my  colleagues  will  keep 
that  in  mind.  Unhappily,  the  authors  , 
of  this  book  did  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  they  have  no  case  at  all.  I  simply 
feel  that  in  yielding  to  the  requirements 
of  slick  fiction,  they  have  grossly  over- 
stated the  case,  have  misled  a  number 
of  gullible  Americans,  including  a  few 
Senators,  and  may  have  done  most  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  national  interest. 
"The  Ugly  American"  does  contain  a 
number  of  challenging  observations  and 
thoughts,  even  if  they  must  be  sifted 
from  the  oversimplifications  and  ro- 
mantic nonsense  with  which  the  book  is 
overburdened. 

I  would  agree,  for  example,  that  for- 
eign language  facility  is  an  important, 
if  not  a  vital,  asset  to  a  diplomat;  that 
too  many  of  our  officers  fail  to  learn 
the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  serve.  The  Department  of  State  is 
making  some  effort  to  improve  this  situ- 
ation, but  I  am  not  convinced  it  is  mak- 
ing enough  of  an  effort.  However,  I  am 
also  convinced  that  an  obstacle  to  that 
effort  has  been  the  niggardliness  of  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress  to  supply 
money  for  such  instruction.  I  think 
the  record  will  bear  out  that  statement. 
The  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  the 
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Department  enough  money  to  train  our 
diplomats  in  the  many  languages  they 
require  in  their  work.  Some  progress 
was  made  last  year,  but  it  is  of  very 
recent  origin. 

As  for  Americans  bringing  their  way  of 
life  with  them  when  they  go  abroad,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal  had  this  to  say  in  response  to  a 
French  journalist's  criticism  of  this  very 
thing: 

When  there  is  an  American  Government 
restaurant  In  Place  de  la  Concorde,  an 
American  grocery  store  In  Oroevenor  Square, 
when  American  commissaries  sell  canned 
spaghetti  In  Naples,  canned  beer  In  Munich, 
proceMed  cheese  In  Copenhagen,  and  minute 
rice  in  Tokyo  can  a  foreign  journalist  be 
blamed  for  holding  views  like  these? 

This  editorial  sugRests  that  the  Impact 
of  "The  Ugly  American"  has  generated 
a  good  deal  of  soul-searching  among 
foreign  service  people.  This  is  good. 
Moreover,  many  people  have  been  goaded 
Into  arguing  the  collateral  and  tangential 
questions  the  book  raises.  For  example, 
has  the  proliferation  of  advisory  groups 
and  missions  established  to  administer 
the  aid  program  resulted  In  too  many 
people  representing  us  abroad?  And. 
who  Is  most  competent  to  decide  upon 
the  projects  of  which  an  underdeveloped 
country  ir  moat  In  need,  our  offlcials,  or 
those  of  the  country  concerned ?- 

There  is  another  question.  Kaa  the  aid 
program  been  overbalanced  on  the  mili- 
tary side?  If  10,  where  should  the  stress 
be?  Are  development  loans,  by  and  large, 
a  better  device  than  technical  assistance 
and  outright  grants? 

These  are  all  critical  questions  a«d 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  How* 
ever,  the  wide  circulation  of  "The  Ugly 
American"  has  alerted  many  more  people 
to  the  need  to  And  some  answers.  This 
also  Is  good.  We  survive  only  If  we  keep 
searching  for  better  ways  of  doing  what 
wo  must  do. 

My  point  in  making  this  statement  U 
•Imply  to  urge  the  American  people  and 
Members  of  this  body,  in  considering 
foreign  aid  this  year,  not  to  confuse  Ac- 
tion with  fact,  not  to  let  emotion  becloud 
Judgment,  and  most  of  all  not  to  forget 
that  the  forelgn-nld  program  which  we 
shall  debate  shortly  Is  a  part  of  the 
•ecurity  program  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRXOHT.  I  yltld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaiki. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Some  Ume  ago,  a 
great  American.  Adlnl  Stevenson,  re- 
marked that  self-crticlsm  was  America's 
secret  weapon.  Z  think  that  was  a  very 
pertinent  oBservatlon,  and  I  hope  it  will 
always  continue  to  be  Uue,  X  believe  our 
ability  to  Indulge  In  self -orlUolsm  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  most  basic  dlaUnotlon 
between  ua  and  the  totalitarian  powera. 
Zn  Russia  and  in  other  dloUtorshlps 
orlttclsm  of  the  government  la  not  per- 
mitted ;  one  utttera  it  at  one'a  peril. 

I.  too.  have  read  "The  Ugly  American." 
Z  found  it  moat  readable.  Z  found  In  It 
many  valuable  auggeatlona  whloh  rt« 
fleeted  aome  of  my  own  obaervatlona 
abroad,  althouih  Z  know  they  art  very 


much  more  limited  than  those  of  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  think  the  net  result  of  the  publishing 
of  the  book  has  been  extremely  useful. 
I  recall  some  years  ago  that  I  traveled 
Willi  the  United  States  delegation,  as  its 
adviser,  to  the  Seventh  Inter-American 
Conference  at  Montevideo,  where  we  in- 
itiated    and     Implemented     the     Good 
Neifehbor  Policy  with  the  Latin- American 
republics.     We  stopped  on  the  way  at 
various  Latin  American  capitals,  where 
our  delegation,   headed   by   that   great 
statesman.  Cordell  Hull,  was  received  and 
entertained.    The  period  has  sufBciently 
lorg  passed  so  that  no  criticism  of  any 
oflQCials  now  in  our  foreign  service  is 
applicable  or  implied.    Nevertheless,  we 
all  observed  that  practically  no  natives 
of  the  countries  where  we  were  enter- 
tained were  present  at  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  various  American  embassies. 
This  was  a  very  Important  mission.    It 
represented   the   first   venture   of   the 
Roosevelt   odmlnlstratlon   into   foreign 
fields,  and  was  a  venture  from  which 
much  was  hoped  and  anticipated.   Lutln 
America,  some  of  whose  nations  had  been 
the  victims  of  our  gunboot  diplomacy, 
whleh  had  come  Into  being  a  third  of  a 
century  earlier,  were  deeply  Interested. 
One  would  have  expected  that  at  those 
receptions  for  the  cIlsllnKulshed  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  other  members  of  his 
dolejotlon  headed  for  their  Important 
and  historic  mission,  there  would  have 
been  leaders  of  thouRht,  representatives 
of  th"  culture  of  each  nation,  university 
professors,  writers,  poets,  who  arc  hlnhly 
esteemed  In  Latin  America,  and  other 
exponents  of  the  Intellectual  ns  well  as  of 
the  material  activity  in  those  countries. 
But    they    were   conspicuously    absent. 
They  had  not  been  invited.     Virtually 
the  only  guests  present  were  the  heads 
of  American  corporations  doing  business 
In  each  country  who  represented  their 
respective  enterprises  In  the  eountrtea 
whose  oapltaU  the  United  Statea  delega- 
Uon   visited,   and   where  In   each   the 
United  States  Embassy  entertained  us. 
Z  think  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn 
with  respect  to  our  relationships  with 
foreign    countries,    especially   since    we 
have  embarked  on  a  program  essentially 
dedicated  to  the  cultivating  of  good  will 
and  to  assisting  those  countries  In  their 
aspirations  and  to  an  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent a  valid  picture  of  the  United  SUtea 
ao  a  fnend  of  liberty,  as  the  true  cradle 
of  revolution,  and  aa  a  country  which 
asks  nothing  for  Itself  but  serks  merely 
peace,  freedom,  and  justice  for  the  whole 
world. 

Whllo  I  am  Impressed  by  the  well-bal- 
anced comments  of  the  distinguished 
chalrmiin  with  regard  to  "The  Ugly 
Amerlcun,"  X  want  to  record  my  view 
that  the  publication  of  that  book  has 
rendered  a  distinct  service  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, We  know  that  fiction  la  a  form  in 
which  many  thlnga  can  be  elTectlvely 
preaentod,  aa  they  cannot  often  be  pre- 
aented  In  nonfictlon.  We  know  that  In 
the  hlatory  of  literature  great  roforma 
have  bnn  achieved  by  novela  whloh  ex- 


posed abuses  and  stated  truths  which 
could  not  have  been  stated  so  effectively 
In  other  than  fiction  form. 

I  am  convinced  the  two  authors  of 
"The  Ugly  American"  are  thoroughly 
sincere  and  devoted  Americans  who 
want  nothing  but  to  improve  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  word  of  commendation 
to  them  for  that  effort. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  comments,  which 
as  usual  are  very  penetrating.  I  tried  to 
Indicate  that  I  think  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice itself,  in  its  comment,  is  beginning 
to  take  note  of  some  of  the  criticisms, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  tiiinKs 
in  balance  and  not  go  too  far  toward 
destroying  and  crippling  the  foreign  aid 
program  because  of  such  criticisms. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRXOHT.  Z  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO.  Z  agree  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Senator's  statement. 
Z  believe,  however,  that  much  of  the 
fundamental  .criticism  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  spelled  out  In  the  book  Is  sound. 
althouRh  I  admit  tiist  perhaps  the  spe- 
oifio  lUuatrationa  do  not  necoaaarily 
prove  the  case. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  we 
are  inexcuaably  weak  in  the  failure  of 
our  Porelun  Service  representatlvea  co 
understand  foreign  lanauages.  and  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  overcome  that 
deficiency.  In  a  number  of  respects 
Congress  lUelf  la  to  blame  for  Uils  weak- 
ness. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Exactly.  X  think 
the  Senator  is  abaolutely  correct  about 
that. 

Mr.  LONO.  In  the  second  Instance. 
aa  Indicated  by  the  book  to  which  Uie 
Senator  haa  referred.  It  aeema  to  me  that 
our  people  have  demonstrated  a  failure 
to  under.<i  jtnd  U)e  people  In  foreign  lands 
and  Uiot  we  are  weaker  than  we  should 
be  In  thU  reapcct.  The  book  ia  aUo  cor- 
rect In  re,:ai-d  to  the  fact  that  Americans 
in  Kcneral— I  refer  not  simply  to  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  but  alao  to 
American  tourists— have  demonstrated 
a  lack  of  respect  for  foreign  cuiitoms 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  In  aome  re- 
spects the  Americana  In  forelsin  landa, 
while  boasUng  of  their  own  country, 
have  been  Inclined  to  make  Invidious 
comparisons  with  regard  to  what  the 
other  nations  have.  Such  conduct  in- 
jures our  Foreign  Service. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  "The  Ugly 
American"  relatea  to  the  fact  that  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  waa  trying 
diligently  to  do  a  very  good  Job  and  who. 
after  a  few  initial  mi.ttakes.  was  doing 
an  extremely  good  job.  lost  hU  job  ba- 
couse  of  doing  that  which  he  felt  waa 
In  the  national  Interest,  That  ofDoer 
was  replaced  by  someone  inferior  In 
ability  and  a  person  with  less  genuine 
dealre  to  aervo  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  In  this  renpect  our  Na- 
tion haa  boen  particularly  weak  by  fall- 
ing to  advance  those  who  have  proved  to 
be  the  most  competent  and  moat  able 
In  our  Foreign  Service  to  poaltlon.n  where 
they  can  render  their  beat  aervloe.    Xn 
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a  number  of  cases  we  have  seen  re- 
warded those  who  are  less  deserving  of 
advancement.  In  those  respects,  it 
seems  to  me,  fundamentally  much  of  the 
criticism  of  our  foreign  policy  does  have 
some  foundation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  LouLsiana.  I  think  they  are  well 
taken. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 


AMENDMIJO'  OP  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  PTJl  BRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  regard  to  S. 
1094. 

The  PRICSIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Sonate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1094)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Arreementi  Act.  which  was.  to  strike  out 
all  after  tlie  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  t4i«  Brvtton  Wooda  Agr**mti)U  Act 
U  amtnd«d  by  adding  at  tht  tnd  thtrsor 
the  followlnf  ntw  ••ction: 

"Bar,  le  I  a)  Tht  IJnttMi  BtatM  Oovvrnor 
of  ths  Punil  Is  authoriKMl  to  rvquMt  nnd 
consent  to  An  inorsiUM  of  $1,375,000,000  in 
ths  quotn  oi  tht  Unlt«d  tttittM  undtr  artlcit 
III,  »*ctl(>n  a.  of  tht  artloltt  of  ftgrttmtnt 
of  tht  Ptind,  M  propottd  in  rht  rttoluUon 
of  tht  Bunrd  of  Oovtrnort  of  tht  Fund  dattd 
February  a.  I9S8. 

"(b)  Tht  Unlttd  BUttt  Oovtrnor  of  tht 
Bank  U  Autliortstd  <  I  >  to  vote  for  Incrtattt 
In  tht  etpiul  stock  of  tht  Bsnk  undtr 
srtlclt  II.  M(  Uon  a.  of  tht  artleltt  of  agrtt* 
mtnt  of  tht  B«nk.  m  rrcommtndtd  in  tht 
ffsolutlon  nf  tht  Bo«rd  of  Oovtrnort  of  tht 
Bsnk  dnttd  ftbruary  a,  IBfte,  und  (3)  If  tueh 
Incrttstt  btcomt  ttftctlvt,  to  lubtortbt  on 
bthftlf  of  th<i  Unlttd  Btstet  to  thlrty>ont 
thouMUid  ttvxn  hundrtd  and  nrty  Miduionat 
ahtrtt  of  BtO''k  undtr  artlclt  II,  ttcuon  8, 
of  tht  ftrtlcUi  of  afffMntnt  of  tht  Bank." 

Bk'  a  Htctlon  7ib)  of  tht  Brtttnn  Wood* 
Agrt<>m(>iiu  Act  It  smtndtd  by  ttrlkliii  out 
"of  safto.ooo.ow".  Hnd  by  •trikinc  out  "not 
to  txoted  K.iaS.OOO.OOO"  tnd  Intfrttng  tn 
lltu  thtreof  "luoh  smounu  as  may  bt  ntcss* 
tary". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  illaagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hotiaea  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  coafereea  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  cm  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  8enat(tr  from  Arkanaaa. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OlRoer  appomted  Mr.  Fui- 
•RXOKT,  Mr.  Orkin.  Mr.  Bparkman,  Mr. 
HuMPHRiY,  Mr.  MANariiiD,  Mr.  WniY, 
Mr.  HicKiNLooPKM,  and  Mr.  Lanobr  oon* 
ftreea  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RUBBER  TXLI 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  aak 
tinanlmoua  conaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  at  the  oonolualon  of  my  very 
brief  remarka  a  letter  whloh  I  have  re- 

i 


ceived  from  the  Danbury  Rubber  Co., 
Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
which  has  been  in  progress  with  regard 
to  the  rubber  tile  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  has  had  some  unfortu- 
nate results,  in  that  it  is  hurting  the 
business  of  some  manufacturers  of  per- 
fectly good  rubber  tile.  One  of  those 
manufacturers  Ls  in  my  State. 

I  am  an  old  rubber-tile  salesman  my- 
self. Thirty-five  years  ago  I  used  to  sell 
rubber  tile  for  use  in  hospitals,  office 
buildings,  homes,  and  in  various  other 
places.  Rubber  tile  demonstrated  then, 
and  through  the  years  has  demon- 
strated, that  It  is  a  very  excellent  type  of 
flooring. 

I  think  It  la  most  unfortunate  that 
things  are  being  said  which,  although 
Innocently  uttered,  have  unfortunate  re- 
percussions upon  the  people  who  are  tn 
the  rubber-tUe  business  X  Join  with 
those  who  have  economy  views  about 
this  matter  aa  to  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Xnaamuch  aa  rubber  tile  waa 
put  down.  I  do  not  believe  we  ahould  au- 
thorise the  placing  of  carpeta  over  thia 
very  splendid  flooring. 

That  Is,  of  course,  aalde  from  the 
point.  The  main  point  X  want  to  make 
today  Is  that  I  hope  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  the  quality  of  thla 
type  of  flooring,  ainoe  It  waa  very  care- 
fully aelected  becauae  of  Ita  quality  aa  a 
valuable  flooring  for  the  new  office 
building. 

BXMIIIT   1 

Tnk  DANitniT  RuBsn  Co.,  Inc.. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  May  i  J.  l»S$. 
Hon.  PatscoTT  Bush. 
U.S.  S*H9t*,  W»*hingtoH.  O.C. 

Dkas  Bbnator  :  Rtf trring  to  tht  controvtr* 
•iat  Instailstlon  of  rubber  tilt  costing 
lloo,or.v)  tn  tht  ntw  Stnstt  Offlot  Building  In 
WnihinKton,  D.C..  by  ont  of  our  oompttltort, 
wt  b«Utve  that  you  thould  b«  Inttrttttd  to 
know  that  our  comptny  In  Dnnbury.  Conn., 
Is  ont  of  tht  UrgMt  rubber  tils  manufac- 
turtrs  tn  tht  country. 

Wt  aptclnllM  In  tht  nnsnufaeturlng  of 
rubbtr  tilt  for  flooring  and  our  ISO  tmploy* 
tta  dtptnd  on  rubbtr  tilt  (or  a  living. 

Wt  want  to  asaurt  you  that  rubbtr  tilt  Is 
a  Ant  product  which  la  uatd  txttnalvtly  tn 
ofActa.  chtuxhta  and  all  klnda  of  inatltutlona 
bttldtt  btinc  uatd  txttnalvtly  In  homtt. 
Many  peopls  buy  it  for  self'tnsuiutlon. 

Tht  altpptry  condition  that  la  btlag  rt- 
ftrrtd  to  In  tht  prtaa  la  dut  to  tht  typt  of 
wax  uatd  and  tht  rubbtr  tilt  la  not  at  fault. 
Wt  ouratlvta  rtcommtnd  vtry  Uttit  waxing 
and  moatly  bufflnf.  Tht  nolst  condition, 
which  la  much  Itta  than  in  othtr  typta  of 
rtallltnt  Aoora.  can  bt  rtductd  furthtr  by 
uaing  acouatloal  cttltnga  and  Intxptnslve 
drapss  alnngsldt  tht  wlndowa. 

All  publicity  madt  around  that  floor  Is 
dstrlmtntal  to  our  product  and  may  hurt 
our  company.  Wt  would  apprtclatt  any  htlp 
yoti  ean  give  us  In  living  tht  public  tht 
truth  about  rubbtr  tilt, 

Wt  alao  hope  that  thU  Utter  will  'lelp 
aavt  aomt  taxpaytra'  m»nty. 

A  copy  of  this  Ittttr  la  bting  sent  to  our 
employtes'  union  CXO-APL  local  408. 
Vtry  respectfully  yourt, 

JoMM  I.  Ryam,  fr«i(tf«nt. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  MORE  THAN  PAYS 
FOR  ITSELF 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  picks  up 
momentum,  it  is  evident  that  this  pro- 
gram is  turning  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  wealth-producing  programs 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Those  of 
us  who  have  spent  long  hours  in  taking 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  urban  re- 
newal, in  the  field  as  well  as  in  Washing- 
ton, have  become  increasingly  impressed 
by  the  ability  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  and  generate  substan- 
tial investment  by  private  enterprise. 

Figures  are  now  available  to  demon- 
strate this  point  in  dollars  and  cents. 
In  246  urban  renewal  projects,  which 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  projects  ap- 
proved for  execution  as  of  December  31. 
1958.  the  ratio  of  private  investment  to 
Federal  grants  is  5.16  to  1.  In  other 
words,  every  dollar  authorised  by  Con- 
gress for  urban  renewal  la  eatlmated  to 
generate  $5.15  of  private  inveatment. 
And  the  term  "private  Inveatment,"  aa  X 
am  now  uaIng  It,  doea  not  Include  new 
oonatruction  by  nonprofit  organliationa 
and  local  public  bodiea;  that  ia.  a  local 
enterprise  such  aa  a  nonprofit  hoapital 
built  in  an  urban  renewal  area  la  not 
Included  in  the  deflnltion  of  "private 
inveatment." 

Mr.  Prealdent,  X  aak  unanimoua  oon- 
aent  that  a  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Houalng  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
ahowlng  the  private  inveatment  and  pub- 
lic inveatment  In  246  urban  renewal  proj- 
ecta  be  printed  at  thia  point  In  my 
remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  aa  followa: 

Two  HUNDRCD  ANB  FORTY^BlX  URBAN  RSNIWAL 

PaojBCTB  AmovKD  roa  BxcctmoN  Tnrooom 
DcciMasa  81,  lesa 
Battmattd  prlvatt  Invtatmtnt: 

Improved   land 883,068,000 

Ntw  conatruotlon. .......    1,531,401.010 

RthabiUtatlon 84. 000, 000 

ToUl 11,001.064.000 

IstUnattd  public  Invtatmtnt 
In  projtct  uudtrtaktnga 
for   prlvatt   Invtatmtnt: 

Local  |ranu«ln*ald 179,406,000 

Fedtrsl  grants : 
Projtct  capital  grants...        S8ft.  804. 000 

granu.... 18,806.000 

Batlmattd        relocation 


Total. 


888.  886. 000 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prealdent,  X  am  aure 
It  win  be  of  Intereat  to  my  ooUeaguea  to 
look  at  theae  flgurea  In  terma  of  aome 
apeolflc  examplea  whloh  have  been  fur- 
nlahed  me  by  Houalng  and  Home  Finance 
Ateney.  For  example,  in  my  own  Bute 
the  East  Poplar  No.  8  project  In  Phila- 
delphia, whloh  la  now  complete,  brought 
forth  private  Inveatment  in  a  ratio  of 
18.80  to  every  Federal  dollar. 

Mr.  PrMldent,  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
aent to  have  the  Houaini  and  Home 
Plnanoe  Atenoy  table  covering  thoN  ape* 
olflo  examplM  printed  in  the  Ricoao  at 
thla  point  In  my  remark!. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RafioB  of  private  invettment  to  puhlie  and  Federal  cottt — Selected  projeele,  at  of  Dee.  Si,  1968 


BtMt* 

Ctt7 

Projt'rt 

Nfiw  con- 
.^tiui'ilon, 

ouu>|tlvte 

Ratio  (dollan)  of 

IMlvatc  Uiveat- 

nunt  to  — 

riitillo 

TOM 

FiHlmU 
piuit 

MwylkiKl... ........... 

B»itlin«r« 

Duliith 

Prrlh  Amhojr.... 

N»w  York 

.lo 

Plilludt'lphto 

fonca.. 

Wi»v«<rly 

M.  TmU 

ForN'Hilulc  • 

('"rltiirs  Hook 

Mitrnlnifxlilp  

Kiwi  I'iM'Imt  Nu.  a  ■ 

Kl    HtMMIUP    .*     

l«n 

ni 

MJ 

1(10 

Km 
111) 

M 

l.fllM.m 
a.M:l.<0 

4.nUM.(lU 
4..'W;I.I»» 
9.  in.- Mill 

4.tU:l.UU 
1.38:1.00 

a.  41  1  no 
a.  mi:  1.  (Ml 

K.3M,(lll 
M«7:l  U» 
S.M:l.ai 
tt.WI:l  IK) 

a.u;:i.ou 

>l  InnMntA 

Naw  Jnwy 

N«w  York 

Wn 

iVnniiylviutla. 

Puvrto  Hloo 

>  1^1  Rrunts-ln-«l<l  »xc««.|  33.3  iwrwol  of  net  project  cost*  Ut  lluir  cu»i».    K^^cvawa  cun  be  crcvlltc-l  im  iM»rt  of  tko 
wwu  sliiiTv  u(  the  not  |irujt'i-t  cust.i  in  ullicr  pruJtTts. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ttnally. 
let  us  consider  the  effect  upon  Federal 
revenues  of  the  Invesltnent  which  is 
generated. 

My  economist  friends  tell  me  that  ex- 
penditures for  construction  are  esti- 
mated to  have  a  multiplier  of  2  to  2>/2 — 
that  Is.  because  money  expended  in  the 
first  instance  is  reexpiended,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  reexpenditures  are  reex- 
pended  again,  ultimately  $1  of  original 
Investment  produces  an  addition  of  $2 
to  $2.50  in  the  gross  national  product. 

When  the  gross  national  product  ex- 
pands. Federal  revenues  automatically 
rise — at  the  rate  of  about  one-to-flve. 
Let  us  apply  these  computations   to 
urban  renewal. 

Each  $1  in  Federal  expenditure  for 
urban  renewal  makes  possible  $5.15  in 
private  investment;  $5.15  in  private  in- 
vestment means  an  Increase  in  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $10.30  to  $12.88.  Tak- 
ing the  lower  figure,  this  increase  in  the 
national  product  results  in  an  increase  of 
$2.06  in  Federal  revenues. 

Thus,  Federal  expenditures  for  lu-ban 
renewal  pay  for  themselves  twice  over 
in  returns  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

These  figures  are.  of  course,  subject 
to  a  wide  margin  of  error.  It  \a  true 
that  a  portion  of  the  Investment  in 
urban  renewal  areas  would  take  place 
elsewhere  if  urban  renewal  were  not  un- 
derway. On  the  other  hand,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  Investment  is  omitted 
from  the  figures.  And  I  used  the  lower 
figure  in  computing  the  multiplier.  So 
I  think  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  urban  renewal  is  at  least  of  the 
general  magnitude  of  two-for-one. 

This  is  an  illustration  that  applies  to 
many  Federal  programs.  The  activities 
of  Government  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  economic  growth,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  we  debate 
the  broad  issue  of  Federal  spending  and 
the  particular  programs  that  make  up 
the  budget. 


as  amended,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
two  messages,  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers, concerning  agreements  with  cer- 
tain foreign  governments  in  regard  to 
the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defense  purposes. 

The;  e  messages  have  been  read  in  the 
House,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
reading  and  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFR  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Vircinia  in  the  chair)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  two  messages  from  the 
Presiderit  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  Memo  No.  13937.  transmitting  cer- 
tain restricted,  secret  data,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(For  President's  messages,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccn.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USES  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY  FOR  MU- 
TUAL DEFENSE  PURPOSES- 
AGREEMENTS  WITH  GOVERN- 
MENTS OP  PRANCE  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN— MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1959 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  to 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  International  Medical 
Research,  and  to  establish  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  the  National  Institute  for 
International  Medical  Research,  in  order 
to  help  raoblMze  the  efforts  of  medical 
scientists,  research  workers,  technolo- 
gists, teachers,  and  members  of  the 
health  professions  generally.  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  for  assault 
upon  disease,  disability,  and  the  impair- 
ments of  man  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  man  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  research,  research 
training,  and  research  planning. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  a  discussion  of  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41, 1  should  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  set  forth  the  his- 
tory of  this  resolution,  to  explain  it« 
origin,  and  to  tell  some  of  the  things 


that  have  transpired  In  connection  with 
the  resolution  since  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  85th  Congress. 

Early  last  year  Congress  spent  many 
weeks,  even  months,  discussing  matters 
arliilng  out  of  the  spectacle  of  a  world 
divided  into  two  armed  camps,  each  of 
them  In  possession  of  clvilisation-de- 
•troying  weapons  of  nuclear  warfare. 
There  was  much  talk  of  sputniks,  of 
space  stations  serving  as  bases  from 
which  destruction  could  be  hurled  upon 
nations,  of  intetxontinrntal  ballistic  mil- 
slles.  of  the  Atlas,  the  Jupiter,  the  Po- 
laris. Wa  Ulked  then,  as  now.  of  the 
relative  sices  of  armed  forces,  of  how  ♦<> 
raise  the  bUlions  which  might  be  needed 
for  defense,  and  of  how  we  could  make 
sure  that  at  least  some  of  our  people  and 
some  of  our  civilization  might  survive 
sl)ould  atomic  warfare  burst  upon  us. 

Thinking  of  such  things,  we  could  not 
help  considering  that  one  force  which 
throughout  history  has  bound  men  to- 
gether, the  one  field  in  which  a  victory 
by  men  of  any  nation  is  hailed  by  others 
as  a  triumph  for  all  mankind. 

We  thought  of  the  world  of  medicine, 
which  does  not  now  and  which  never  has 
recognized  national  boundaries  nor  petty 
rivalries.  As  has  been  so  well  said  by 
my  good  friend.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  pro- 
fessor and  chairman.  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 
New  York  University  Bellevue  Medical 
Center,  and  medical  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

Medicine  hM  never  been  anything  but  In- 
ternational. You  go  back  in  history,  and  it 
is  the  most  beautilul  evidence  of  Interna- 
UooallBm  that  exUta  In  the  world. 

We  thought  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  men  of  science  working  in  the 
many  fields  of  health  in  many  lands  seise 
hold  of  every  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  work  with  one  another. 
And  we  thought  of  that  dread  triumvi- 
rate represented  by  disease,  disability, 
and  death  which  threatens  all  men 
evenrwhere  and  against  which  men  of  all 
nations  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
Join  together  as  allies  fighting  in  a  com- 
mon cause. 

Thinking  thus,  we  wondered  if  it  might 
not  be  a  constructive  move  to  create  a 
mechanism  through  which  scientists  of 
all  nations  competent  in  fields  of  health 
could  plan  and  carry  out  the  research 
training  and  the  research  projects 
through  which  we  might  hope  to  find 
rolutlons  for  the  diseases  which  beset 
all  mankind. 

The  result  was  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 199.  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  13,  1958.  That  resolution, 
called  the  Health  for  Peace  Act,  we  re- 
garded, not  as  a  measure  to  be  acted 
upon  immediately,  but  rather  as  a  vehicle 
for  securing  comment,  criticism,  or  sug- 
gestion. During  the  recess  of  Congress, 
copies  of  the  resolution  were  widely  cir- 
culated to  doctors  and  scientists  and  to 
men  concerned  with  public  affairs  all 
over  the  coimtry.  The  response  was 
most  gratifying.  I  received  hundreds  of 
letters,  every  single  one  of  them  endors- 
ing the  idea  and  the  plans  contained  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  199.  Some  200 
outstanding  citizens  banded  together 
under  the  leadership  of  General  of  the 
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Army  Omar  Bradley;  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk. 
president,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  Dr. 
Howard  Rusk,  and  organised  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  for  Peace  to  support 
the  measure. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  I  reintro- 
duced the  resolution,  which  is  now  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  41,  the  pending 
business.  It  Is  cosponsored  by  63  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41  la  a  mea.^tire  designed  to  join  the  skills 
and  resourci^s  of  the  health  scientists  of 
this  Nation  with  the  research  talents  and 
capabilities  of  scientists  In  other  coun- 
tries In  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  un- 
solved probli.'ms  of  disease  and  disability 
which  confront  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  creates  a 
new  National  Institute  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  which  will 
be  organized  within  the  existing  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  author- 
izes the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  encourage,  srp- 
port,  and  cooperate  in  the  training  for, 
and  the  planning  and  conduct  of.  re- 
search, experiments,  and  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  diagnoses,  treatment, 
control,  and  prevention  of  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  impairments  of 
mankind  or  relating  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped. Such  research,  experiments, 
and  studies  may  be  carried  on  In  the 
United  State.s  or  in  foreign  coimtries.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Surgeon  General  to 
encourage  and  support  the  rapid  inter- 
national exchange  of  research  knowl- 
edge concerning  disease  and  disability. 
An  appropriation  of  $50  million  annually 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  creates  a  National 
Advisory  Council  for  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research,  which  Is 
authorized  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  Surgeon  General.  The 
council  must  review  all  applications  for 
financial  grants  authorized  by  the  Joint 
resolution. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  tm- 
der  the  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  such  steiis  as  may  be  necessary 
to  asf^ure  that.  In  the  administration 
of  this  program,  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  all  the  offices  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  utilized  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  and  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of.  and  consultation 
between,  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  thoughtful  and  searching  views 
eloquently  presented  by  the  witnesses  in 
testifying  in  support  of  this  legislation 
did  much  to  enable  the  committee  to 
formulate  a  clear  concept  of  the  needs 
to  be  dealt  with,  the  essential  terms  and 
conditions  of  action,  and  the  prospect 
of  both  Immediate  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults which  activlUea  under  this  reso- 
lution promise. 


I  should  like  to  state  briefly  these  con- 
siderations which  I  believe  should  be 
foremost  in  our  minds  as  we  deliberate 
upon  this  resolution  here  today. 

First  The  scientific  and  economic  re- 
sources of  this  Nation,  prudently  and 
purposlvely  employed,  can  be  a  crucial 
factor  In  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
urgent  problems  of  disease  and  disabil- 
ity the  world's  scientific  research  poten- 
tial in  fields  of  health  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
countries. 

Second.  The  rsvages  of  disease,  the 
despair  of  disability,  and  the  tragedy  of 
premature  death  are  specters  which 
menace  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Third.  Discoveries  through  medical  re- 
search and  progress  in  the  health  sci- 
ences, regardless  of  their  geographical  or 
national  origin,  augment  a  common  res- 
ervoir of  knowledge  to  which  all  mankind 
should  have  access. 

Fourth.  Science  and  research  are  ac- 
tivities of  the  human  mind  which  cannot 
be  viewed  as  limited  or  confined  by  na- 
tional boundaries.  They  flourish  best 
and  are  most  productive  In  a  context 
which  encourages  support,  coof)eration, 
and  communication  between  scientists 
sharing  mutual  Interests  wherever  they 
may  reside. 

Fifth.  In  thus  joining  with  the  health 
scientists  and  research  workers  of  other 
nations  In  a  cooperative  attack  upon 
health  problems  we  can  seek  to  further 
man's  knowledge,  not  out  of  fear  for  our 
security,  nor  from  pride  in  our  achieve- 
ments, but  as  a  venture  In  the  cause  of 
health  and  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  is  In  the  recognition  that  disease 
and  disability  know  no  International 
boimdaries;  that  research  in  the  health 
sciences  fostered  on  an  international 
basis  holds  great  promise  of  advance- 
ment of  benefit  to  all  peoples;  and  that 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  advance  health  sciences  in  the 
interest  of  all  peoples  can  be  a  potent 
instrument  of  r>eace  and  good  will,  that 
the  committee  has  acted  upon  this  Joint 
resolution. 

The  great  Louis  Pasteur  once  wrote: 

Science  does  not  belong  to  any  country, 
because  Itnowledge  ia  tbe  patrimony  of 
humanity. 

In  6  days  of  hearings  the  committee 
received  testimony  supporting  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion from  the  American  Medical  Hsso- 
elation,  the  American  Dental  Ass^dcia- 
tion,  many  voluntary  health  associa- 
tions, and  from  Individuals  of  great 
stature  and  eminence  in  the  fields  of 
health,  medicine,  science,  research,  in- 
dustry, and  public  affairs.  No  one  tes- 
tified against  the  joint  resolution.  The 
witnesses,  listed  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  appeared  before  the 
committee,  included: 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Brsul- 
ley,  former  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Health  for  Peace;  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  past  president.  International  So- 
ciety of  Cardiology  one  of  the  world's 
most  eminent  authorities  on  cardiac  dis- 
seases;    Dr.    Detlev    Bronk.   president. 


Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, chairman  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Health 
for  Peace,  and  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  professor  and  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Medicine,  and  Reha- 
bilitation, New  York  University  Bellevue 
Medical  Center. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdin.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  vice  president  of  med- 
ical drvelopment.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; John  T.  Connor,  president. 
Merck  It  Co..  Inc. ;  Dr.  Ounnar  Ounder- 
sen,  president.  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  professor  of 
pathology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston:  Dr. 
Frederick  J.  Stare,  professor  of  nutri- 
tion, and  chairman,  department  of  nu- 
trition, Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Rhoads,  medical  direc- 
tor, Sloan-Kettering  Institute;  Dr.  Ross 
T.  Mclntire.  executive  director.  Inter- 
national College  of  Surgeons;  E.  B.  Whit- 
ten,  executive  director.  National  Reha- 
bilitation Association. 

Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  head,  department  of 
maternal  and  child  health.  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health;  Leo  Cherne.  ex- 
ecutive director.  Research  Institute  of 
America,  and  chairman  of  the  board. 
International  Rescue  Committee;  Dr. 
Peter  D.  Comanduras,  secretary  general. 
Medical  International  Cooperation ;  Basil 
O'Connor,  president,  the  National  Foun- 
dation. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  USMCR.  re- 
tired. Chairman.  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped; Dr.  Matthew  Besdine.  member 
of  the  American  Dental  Association's 
Council  on  Legislation;  Dr.  George  C. 
Paffenbarger,  director  of  the  American 
Dental  Association's  Research  Division 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards;  Dr. 
C.  Willard  Camalier,  assistant  secretary, 
American  Dental  Association. 

Hon.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Bumey,  Surgeon 
General,  Public  Health  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Miss  Miiry  E.  Switzer,  Director,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Oettinger.  Chief,  Children's 
Bureau,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Himiphrey, 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
Uiat  research  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant component  in  any  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  disease,  ill  health  and 
disability  which  confront  the  world. 
The  continuing  enlargement  of  our  f  imd 
of  basic  knowledge,  together  with  the 
purposeful  application  of  existing  knowl- 
edge, in  increasingly  effective  ways,  is  es- 
sential to  progress  in  health  and  ultimate 
victory  over  the  major  crippling  and  kill- 
ing diseases  that  have  ba£9ed  and  plagued 
mankind  throngh  the  centuries. 

The  challenge  was  aptly  worded  by 
Mr.  Leo  Cheme,  executive  director  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  America,  and 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  when  he 
brought  this  thought  to  the  committee: 

Mllllona  of  people  suffer  from  diseases 
which  can  only  be  ameliorated  at  present, 
but  whose  cure  may  He  In  further  research 
and  the  International  exchange  of  medical 
Information  and  personnel  contemplated 
in  the  legislation  before  us. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  effective  prog- 
ress in  medical  research  involves  hori- 
zons considerably  broader  than  those 
encompassed  in  the  activities  of  a  single 
nation.  The  prospect  and  promise  of 
significant  findings  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  medicine  exist  wherever  men 
pursue  research  in  these  fields. 

Dr.  Frederick  Stare,  professor  of  nu- 
trition and  chairman,  department  of 
nutrition.  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  told  the  committee  that  with 
his  associates  he  had  engaged  in  coop- 
erative research  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
In  Peru.  Bolivia,  Indonesia,  Cook  Is- 
lands, Guam.  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Jamaica,  Colombia,  Japan,  and  Nigeria. 
Based  on  his  experience  and  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  scientists,  he  told  the 
committee  that: 

Prom  our  personal  experience  we  know 
that  we  can  learn  as  much  or  more  than  we 
can  give  to  others  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  professor  and 
chairman.  Department  of  Physical  Med- 
icine and  Rehabilitation,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Bellevue  Medical  Center,  pointed 
out  the  international  character  of  medi- 
cal research: 

Microbiology    came    from    Holland.     Im- 
munology with  vaccination  came  from  Great 
Britain.     Bacteriology  came  from  Pasteur  In 
France.     Antisepsis  and  asepsis  came  from 
Joseph    Lister    In    England.      Sulfonamides 
came   from   Germany — but   they   waited    16 
years  because  an  assistant  missed  one  com- 
pound, and  it  was  found  16  years  later  in  a 
laboratory  In   another   country.      Penicillin 
came    from    Great    Britain.      Insulin    came 
from    Canada.      Cortisone    came    from    the 
United   States.     Anesthesia   came   from   the 
United  States.     Rauwolfla  lay  dormant  400 
years  In  India  until  some  raw  material  came 
to  a  laboratory  in  Boston,  to  be  tried  with  a 
series  of  other  drugs  on  patients  with  high 
blood    pressure.     At    the    end    of    the    fifth 
week,  they  were  ready  to  abandon  the  drug 
because  nothing  had  happened,  not  realizing 
that  it  tooJc  six.    They  went  on  to  the  sixth 
week.    And  they  gave  us  the  greatest  tool 
we  have  in  our  hands  today  for  the  manage- 
ment  of   high    blood   pressure   and   certain 
types  of  mental  disease. 

In  a  like  manner.  Dr.  Gunnar  Gunder- 
sen,  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  said: 

Our  association  feels  that  medicine  has  no 
geogfraphlc  boundaries,  for  it  is  truly  an  in- 
ternational science  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
one. Furthermore  we  believe  that  only 
through  coordinated  effort  can  physicians 
throughout  the  world  bring  to  their  people 
the  maximal  health  benents  that  modern 
medicine  can  provide. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  medical  men 
all  over  the  world  are  Interdependent.  Con- 
sequently, physicians  in  America  are  In- 
terested not  only  In  exporting  new  develop- 
ments in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine, 
but  we  also  are  equally  anxious  to  Import 
new  techniques  and  discoveries  by  our  col- 
leagues in  other  countries.  Worldwide  prog- 
ress in  medicine  can  continue  In  the  future 
only  through  the  free  exchange  of  idea* 
between  medical  scientists  in  all  countries. 
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Not  only  Is  the  committee  convinced 
that  medical  research  on  a  worldwide 
basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
we  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  stand  to  gain  immeasur- 
able health  benefits  through  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  are  author- 
ized under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41. 

Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney.  Surgeon  General, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  made 
this  statement  to  the  committee: 

Many  major  problems  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability can  be  studied  effectively  only  on  a 
worldwide  or  regional  basis. 
'  The  worldwide  distribution  of  disease  as 
related  to  natural  and  manmade  environ- 
mental conditions  may  reveal  variations 
which  could  provide  significant  Insight  into 
their  causation  and  dissemination.  Such 
variations  and  contrasts,  studied  systemat- 
ically, may  provide  the  key  clues  to  the 
control  or  eradication  of  many  diseases. 

For  example.  It  Is  probable  that  clear 
imderstandlng  of  and  basic  knowledge  re- 
lating to  the  phenomena  of  the  viruses, 
their  origin,  modification,  and  distribution, 
will  be  achieved  only  through  long-range 
Integrated  studies  on  the  part  of  the  world's 
virologists  working  through  a  network  of 
viral  laboratories  In  cooperatively  planned 
and  uniformly  pursued  observation  and 
study. 

•    ,  •  •  •  « 

There  are  many  examples  In  medical  re- 
search where  knowledge  has  remained 
either  Indecisive  or  unused  for  unnecessarily 
long  periods  of  time  because  of  the  lack  cf 
collaboration  and  communication  amon^ 
scientUts  working  Individually  upon  the 
same  problems.  Had  they  combined  their 
efforts  rather  than  continued  In  Isolation, 
or  had  there  been  means  for  ready  access 
to  knowledge  of  the  accomplishment  of 
others.  It  Is  probable  that  more  rapid  prog- 
ress would  have  been  made  In  many  Im- 
portant areas  of  research. 

In  a  like  manner,  Dr.  Gundersen  told 
the  committee: 

I  believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41. 
86th  Congress,  will  provide  an  ImporUnt 
way  in  which  the  United  States  can  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
own  citizenry  and  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  commit- 
tee on  this  point.  Dr.  Detlev  Bronk, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  and  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  said: 

Benefit  to  our  own  people  will  unavoid- 
ably accrue  from  whatever  we  do  for  others 
in  the  field  of  slcence.  That  U  in  the  very 
nature  of  shared  sclenUflc  effort  and  the 
common  value  of  the  resulting  sclenUfic 
knowledge. 


In  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Paffenbarger, 
speaking  for  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, said: 


The  place  of  medical  discovery  Is 'not  im- 
portant; a  cure  for  disease  is  a  boon  to  all 
hiimanity  regardless  of  the  country  of 
Its  origin.  A  review  of  medical  history  will 
show  that  significant  discoveries  have  not 
been  limited  to  any  geographic  area;  achieve- 
mente  have  come  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  The  names  In  an  International 
"Who's  Who  In  Health  Research"  would 
doubtless  read  like  tlie  membership  roster 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Not  only  will  the  United  States  benefit 
from  an  international  program  in  medi- 
cal and  health  research,  but  such  a  pro- 


gram will  inevltobly  have  a  funda- 
mental long-range  value  in  enlarging 
the  basis  for  understanding  among 
peoples  of  the  world  and  enhancing  the 
possibilities  for  peace. 

The  committee  strongly  feels  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  peace  and 
better  relationships  among  peoples  of  the 
world,  that  this  can  come  through  a 
Joining  of  hands  in  a  scientific  endeavor 
which  has  no  political.  miUtary,  or  eco- 
nomic objective. 

In  support  of  this  thought.  Dr. 
Howard  Rusk  asserted: 

The  International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search Act  of  1959  is  essentially  a  humani- 
tarian program  directed  toward  »  global  as- 
sault on  mankind's  most  Important 
enemies — disease  and  disability.  But  it  has 
tremendous  political  implications,  for  its 
rehabilitation  aspects  emphasize  our  belief 
In  the  United  States  of  America  that  man's 
mission  on  earth  is  to  heal  and  not  to  hurt, 
to  build  and  not  to  destroy. 

Dr.  Ravdin.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  vice  president  for  medical 
development  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, told  the  committee: 

I  venture  to  state  that  a  national  Institute 
for  international  medical  research  which 
would  "mobilize  the  efforts  of  medical  scien- 
tists, research  workers,  technologists,  and 
members  of  the  health  professions  for  an 
assault  upon  disease.  dlsabUlty.  and  the  im- 
pairments of  man"  would  create  the  circum- 
stances for  a  better  InternaUonal  under- 
standing than  can  be  achieved  by  any  other 
means. 

John  T.  Connor,  president  of  Merck 
I  Co.,  stated: 

The  International  Medical  Research  Act 
stirs  the  Imagination  with  its  opportunities 
for  a  new  breakthrough  in  international  re- 
lations as  well  as  in  medical  research. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  U8MCR. 
retired.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  and  Chairman 
of  the  People  to  People's  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped,  strongly  supported  this 
position  when  he  said: 

• 

I  am  sure  that  by  exchanging  medical 
research,  we  can  do  more  toward  the  ulti- 
mate gain  of  a'^hlevlng  man's  oldest  and 
most  cherished  dream,  universal  and  lasting 
peace,  than  anything  else  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly conceive  of.  I  look  so  strongly  on  the 
possibilities  of  this  legislation  that  I  say 
without  hesitation,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  one  thing  that  I  know  of  that  the  free 
world  can  do  to  advance  the  cause  of  ulti- 
mate peace  and  universal  and  lasting  peace 
than  by  assisting  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  medical  research. 

Dr.  Ross.  T.  Mclntlre.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  International  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  support- 
ed the  same  thought: 

I  believe  that  In  addition  to  the  great 
advantage  to  all  our  health  agencies,  both 
govemmenUl  and  civil,  we  are  taking  a  step 
that  I  am  sure  will  do  more  to  promote  the 
cause  of  world  peace  than  anything  I  could 
think  of. 

All  these  people  emphasize  that  thl« 
Joint  resolution  would  do  a  great  deal 
Indeed  for  our  own  people,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  other  people  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  President,  great  resources  In 
trained  scientific  manpower  and  skills 
are  available  for  productive  work  in 
medical  and  health  research  in  foreign 
coimtries.  A  great  potential  for  the  ef- 
fective growth  of  health  research  exists 
in  the  many  talented  students  in  other 
lands  who  need  only  support  or  the 
opportunity  for  training  to  permit  their 
Joining  in  effective  research  endeavors. 
The  importance  of  providing  support  for 
both  the  research  activities  and  the 
training  of  promising  scholars  was  em- 
phasized airain  and  again  by  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee. 

For  example.  Dr.  C.  P.  Rhoads,  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Sloan-Kettering  In- 
stitute, said: 

In  short,  I  have  spoken  to  the  principal 
points  of  your  bill.  I  have  Indicated  that  I 
can  differ  with  no  point;  that  on  the  basis 
of  personal  exf>erlence  with  young  scientists 
from  other  countries  In  our  own  Institution 
and  personal  experience  in  other  countries, 
limited  on  my  part  but  very  extensive  on 
the  part  of  my  stsff.  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  Is  a  va-st  reservoir  of  unused  scientific 
talent.  Then;  Is  certainly  a  vast  store  of  sup- 
pressed enthusiasm  and  abUlty.  Almost 
limitless  opp-irtunity  exists  to  exploit  this 
talent  and  this  enthusiasm  In  fields  most 
Important  to  us.  If  it  can  be  adequately 
managed  so  that  existing  barriers  to  this 
kind  of  work  will  no  longer  exist. 

In  like  manner.  Dr.  Paffenbarger, 
speaking  for  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, told  the  committee: 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  aspect 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  Immediate  and  long-term 
advancement  In  research.  Is  the  provision  for 
training  additional  research  workers  and  for 
making  maximum  utilization  of  those  pres- 
ently available.  The  No.  1  need  today,  at 
least  in  this  assocUtlon's  chief  area  of  In- 
terest. Is  for  additional  skilled  investigators. 
Many  extremely  promising  areas  of  investi- 
gation are  not  now  receiving  adequate  study 
simply  for  lack  of  sufficiently  trained  person- 
nel. This  is  why  this  association  has  sup- 
ix>rted  the  domestic  training  and  fellowship 
programs  in  the  past  and  today  is  supporting 
the  proposal  for  a  similar  program  abroad. 

Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  professor  of  path- 
ology. Harvard  Medical  School,  also  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  problem: 
/  In  a  great  basic  research  Institute  In  Swe- 
den *  •  •  a  distinguished  pathfinder  in  re- 
search concerning  the  cell  could  double  his 
research  activities,  and  double  the  number 
of  scientists  trained  In  this  field  where 
trained  men  are  so  rare,  with  a  relatively 
•mall  Increase  in  his  budget. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  past  president 
of  the  International  Society  of  Cardi- 
ology, illustrated  this  thought  and  ex- 
plained how  the  great  and  radical  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  heart  disease  in  the  past 
twoscore  years  resulted  from  a  stimulus 
provided  the  world  of  medicine  back  in 
1913  by  Sir  James  MacKenzIe  of  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland.    Dr.  White  told  us: 

If  only  the  physicians  and  medical  research 
workers  of  the  world  could  be  more  closely 
knit  together  In  friendly  relationship,  and  In 
fruitful  research  In  particular,  their  Influ- 
ence on  international  health  and  happiness 
could  be  profoimd. 

These  talents  are  desperately  needed 
to  be  put  to  work  to  relieve  suffering  and 
to  prevent  death,  disease,  and  disability. 


These  talents  are  not  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  and  not  being  trained.  The 
joint  resolution  would  open  the  door  and 
make  possible  the  training  of  these 
talents. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  concern- 
ing the  purposes  and  objectives  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41  and  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  It  should  be  enacted 
promptly. 

I  will  now  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  few  of  the  many  areas  in 
which  the  program  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  41  can  be  of  assist- 
ance. It  would  be  impractical  if  not  im- 
possible to  name  here  all  of  the  diseases 
which  should  be  attacked  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in 
North  America  and  in  most  of  Europe  is 
degenerative  heart  disease.  As  we  know, 
cardiovascular  disease  causes  more 
deaths  in  the  United  States  than  all  other 
diseases  combined.  The  cardiovascular 
mortality  rate  In  the  United  States  is  460 
per  100,000  population.  In  contrast, 
Ceylon  has  a  rate  of  about  68  per  100,000 
population.  Tliese  contrasts  in  mortal- 
ity rates  provide  a  basis  of  study  of  those 
factors  involved  in  environment,  foods, 
habits,  and  living  conditions  which  may 
shed  light  upon  the  etiology  and  even- 
tually the  prevention  of  this  disease. 

The  dread  disease  of  cancer  is  also  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  death  in  the 
heavily  industrialized  coimtries  of  the 
world.  The  mortality  rate  from  cancer 
is  146  per  100,000  population  In  the 
United  States.  In  contrast,  Ceylon,  a 
nonindustrial  country,  has  a  rate  of  18 
per  100,000  population.  For  ever>-  2 
minutes  that  we  have  been  discussing 
this  Joint  resolution  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  United  States  has  died  a 
tortured  and  agonized  death  from  can- 
cer. Cancer  is  rising  in  its  incidence  in 
33  countries  of  the  world. 

Arthritis,  and  Its  related  rheumatic 
diseases,  is  more  prevalent  among  Amer- 
icans than  cancer,  heart  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, and  diabetes  combined.  In  the 
United  States  today  It  afflicts  more  peo- 
ple, cripples  and  disables  more  people, 
and  brings  more  pain  to  more  people 
than  any  other  chronic  disease.  Ap- 
proximately 30  million  people  in  the 
United  States,  counting  the  families  of 
arthritics,  are  affected  by  the  tremendous 
medical,  social,  and  economic  problems 
presented  by  the  rheumatic  diseases. 

Although  the  chronic  arthritic  diseases 
have  been  studied  for  many  years  the 
cause  or  causes  are  still  unknown.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  extensive  medical 
research  effort  h£is  resulted  in  new  modi- 
fications of  cortisone  which  have  proved 
to  be  more  potent  and  more  effective  for 
long-term  administration.  But  despite 
this  real  and  gratifying  progress  in  the 
control  of  the  disease,  and  the  intense 
research  effort  that  has  t>een  directed 
toward  basic  research,  therejs  still  little 
that  is  known  about  its  fundamental 
cause  and  nature.  ^ 

Millions  of  persons  who  stiff er  from 
neurological  disorders  have  been  afflicted 
since  birth  or  early  childhood.  Such 
long  periods  of  disability  bring  with  them 
a  tremendous  drain  psychologically  and 
financially  on  the  famiUes  of  these  indi- 


viduals and  upon  the  total  economy. 
Statistics  for  the  United  States  reveal 
that  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  new 
case  of  cerebral  palsy  every  53  minutes; 
one-third  of  the  estimated  4  Vis  miUlon 
persons  who  are  mentally  retarded  are 
children:  126,000  of  the  4,200,000  children 
bom  annually  are  mentally  retarded. 

Mental  Illness  is  a  major  medicsd 
problem  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  hospital  beds  in  the 
United  States  today  are  occupied  by 
persons  suffering  from  some  form  of 
mental  illness,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  miUions  of  persons  so  afflicted  who 
are  not  in  any  hospital  or  institution. 
Where  mental  illness  exists  the  toll  in 
human  misery  is  great,  not  only  to  the 
patient,  but  to  everyone  in  his  immedi- 
ate environment.  For  many  if  not  most 
of  these  mental  patients  the  only  hope  of 
recoveiy  and  restoration  to  useful  life 
Ues  in  the  possibility  of  new  discoveries 
which  remain  yet  to  be  made,  developed 
and  tested  by  the  research  scientists  of 
the  world. 

Health  problems  associated  with  nu- 
trition exist  throughout  the  world.  For 
the  United  States,  and  other  more  pros- 
perous nations,  ovemutrition  and  mal- 
nutrition emerge  as  significant  threats 
to  health  and  have  become  important 
elements  in  the  problems  of  coronary 
heart  disease  and  strokes.  There  re- 
mains an  enormous  amoimt  of  knowl- 
edge needed  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship of  food  to  health  and  disability. 
Worldwide  variations  in  these  relation- 
ships studied  purposefully  could  clearly 
contribute  much  needed  information. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  the  field  of  disability 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  economic  loss,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  distress  and  despair,  which  Is  the  re- 
sult of  disability  and  incapacitation  re- 
sulting from  disease,  ill  health,  and  acci- 
dents in  terms  of  its  worldwide  dimen- 
sions is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that 
7  to  8  percent  of  the  world's  population 
have  some  handicap — approximately  215 
million  people. 

On  this  problem.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk 
has  this  to  say  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee: 

With  a  relatively  small  Investment  in  re- 
search in  rehabUltatlon.  a  tremendoiis  im- 
pact on  the  Individual  lives  of  hvmian  be- 
ings throughout  the  world  can  be  made. 
Among  the  crippled,  paraljrzed,  palsied, 
blind,  deaf,  mute,  artlirltlc,  rheimiatic,  tu- 
berculous, cardiac,  and  malformed  are 
members  of  the  great  majority  of  every 
f  amUy  In  the  world. 

The  joint  resolution  makes  provision 
for  research,  research  planning,  and  re- 
search training  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 
Expert  testimony  before  the  committee 
emphasized  the  tremendous  opportimi- 
ties  which  this  resolution  woxild  create 
for  so  advancing  knowledge  in  rehabili- 
tation that  handicapped  men  and  women 
of  many  nations  may  well  overcome 
their  impairments  and  be  restored  to 
active  and  useful  lives.  This  is  a  nat- 
ural and  basic  corollary  to  the  total  re- 
search effort  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
aimed  at  producing  new  knowledge  to 
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Improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  present-day  dimensions  of  the 
problem  of  infectious  disease  are  illus- 
trated by  the  following  selected  examples 
of  infectious  diseases  affecting  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  the  world's  population: 
Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  truly  world- 
wide proportions  occurring  in  both  tem- 
perate and  tropical  countries  and  for 
centuries  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  death 
in  practically  all  areas  of  the  globe.  Al- 
though great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  control  of  tuberculosis,  the  mortal- 
ity rates  from  tuberculosis  are  still  ex- 
tremely high  in  many  countries  and  lit- 
tle accurate  information  about  the  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  is  available  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

More  than  250  million  people,  a  num- 
ber half  again  as  large  as  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  are  estimated  to  be 
afflicted  with  fliariasis,  a  parasitic  worm 
infection  of  the  lymph  glands  which 
causes  tremendous  swelling  of  the  limbs. 
Schistosomiasis  is  a  debilitating  para- 
sitic disease  caused  by  several  species  of 
small  worms  called  blood  flukes  and  is 
believed  to  affect  150  million  persons  in 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the 
world. 

Leprosy  is  of  little  significance  in  the 
United  States  but  still  remains  an  im- 
portant health  problem  in  many  unde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  Estimates 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  world 
range  from  2  to  12  million.  Many  of  the 
main  factors  affecting  the  distribution 
of  this  disease  remain  unknown. 

An  estimated  50  million  cases  of  yaws 
are  believed  to  exist  in  the  world  today. 
The  disease  is  highly  disfiguring,  and 
decreases  potentiality  for  productive 
work.  It  begins  to  take  its  toll  in  early 
childhood  and  is  found  primarily  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Trachoma  and  infectious  conjuncti- 
vitis, communicable  diseases  causing 
blindness  and  disabling  eye  lesions,  are 
estimated  to  affect  more  than  400  mil- 
lion people,  over  one-seventh  of  the  total 
world  population. 

Although  many  of  the  diseases  I  have 
Just  mentioned  are  not  important  in  the 
United  States,  experience  has  shown  that 
research  efforts  to  conquer  one  disease 
frequently  result  in  discoveries  which  are 
of  direct  importance  in  the  control  and 
treatment  of  other  diseases. 

For  example,  in  1948  Dr.  j.  E.  Anadel 
and  Dr.  T.  E.  Woodward,  working  in 
Malaya,  were  engaged  in  studies  of  the 
treatment  and  control  of  scrub  tjrphus, 
a  rickettsial  disease  of  great  importance 
In  the  Par  East  but  unknown  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  course  of 
this  work  they  used  for  the  first  time  a 
new  drug,  chloramphenicol.  Effects  in 
the  form  of  diminishment  of  fever  and 
recovery  were  startling. 

Word  was  immediately  sent  by  radio 
from  this  laboratory  to  major  labora- 
tories in  the  United  States  concerned 
with  problems  of  rickettsial  disease,  sug- 
gesting lise  of  chloramphenicol  in 
treatment.  Although  scrub  typhus  is 
unknown  in  this  country  other  rickett- 
sial diseases,  notably  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever,  spread  by  woodticka,  is 
prevalent  and  important.    This  drug  was 
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used  successfully  by  Dr.  M.  C,  Plncoffs  in 
Baltimore  in  the  treatment  of  spotted 
fever  within  a  few  weelcs  after  the  initial 
success  in  Malaya. 

As  a  result  chloramphenicol  became 
the  drug  of  choice  in  the  treatment  of 
spotted  fever  throughout  the  United 
States.  An  even  more  startling  conse- 
quence of  this  work  in  Malaya  was  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  patients  in  which 
this  drug  was  initially  clinically  tried 
turned  out  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever  rather  than  scrub  typhus  as  sus- 
pected. Thus  it  was  discovered,  wholly 
by  accident,  that  chloramphenicol  was 
completely  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever  and  remains  the  drug  of 
choice  in  that  field  today. 

Acute  respiratory  diseases  of  virus 
origin  are  the  most  prevalent  illnesses  in 
the  United  States,  outnumbering  the 
next  closest  contender  by  five  times. 
Although  there  is  no  data  upon  which 
acciu-ate  observation  can  be  made,  it  is 
probable  that  this  relationship  is  not 
greatly  different  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  distinguished  virologist,  Nobel 
Prize  Winner  Dr.  Wendell  Stanley,  of  the 
University  of  California,  has  said  that 
viruses  may  "hold  the  key  to  the  secret 
of  the  nature  of  life,  to  the  solution  of  the 
cancer  problem,  to  biological  evolution,  to 
the  understanding  and  control  of  hered- 
ity, perhaps  to  the  nature  of  all  future 
life  on  this  earth." 

Yet.  as  was  emphasized,  if  we  are  to 
find  the  key.  then  we  must  have  the 
virologists  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  aU  the  countries  of  the 
world,  uniting  their  efforts,  and  cooper- 
ating to  find  the  key.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  within  the  next  few  years  we  may 
have  definitely  classified  at  least  100 
new  viruses  of  man  which  were  un- 
recognized before  1947. 

The  most  dramatic  recent  illustration 
of  the  explosive  emergence  of  a  new 
virus   and   the   worldwide   problems   it 
presented  was  the  Asian  influenza  epi- 
demic of  1957  and  1958.    Originating  in 
China,  it  came  across  the  ocean  to  the 
United   States.     It   emerged    upon   the 
world  through  Hong  Kong.     This  new 
strain  of  virus  influenza  spread  rapidly 
throughout    the    world,    causing    much 
illness    and    many    deaths.      Mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  increased  in 
1957  over  the  previous  year.     This  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  cardiovascular  disease  is  thought 
to  be  attributable  to  the  Asian  influenza 
epidemic.     This   shows   how   a   disease 
which  originated  in  China  can  come  the 
thousands  of  miles  across  an  ocean  to 
the  United  States  and  bring  not  only 
suffering,  disability,  and  economic  loss, 
but  also  death  itself. 

Present-day  scientific  knowledge  of 
viruses  may  open  the  way  to  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  dealing  with  cancer. 
Through  50  years  of  slow,  painstaking 
work  by  many  scientists  throughout  the 
world  there  has  developed  evidence  that 
viruses  are  involved  in  the  initiation  and 
development  of  some  malignant  tumors 
and  in  some  instances  may  cause  such 
tumors.  This  development  has  opened 
new  vistas  of  cancer  research  including 
the  prospect  of  successful  immunological 


approach  to  the  prevention  of  cancer. 
Much  additional  basic  work  in  this  area 
must  be  done.  The  difBculties  are  for- 
midable. The  prospect,  however,  for 
productive  cooperative  work  on  a  world- 
wide basis  is  promising. 

There  is  a  very  important  problem 
facing  medical  science  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  resistance  by  insects  to 
insecticides  and  the  emergence  of  anti- 
biotic resistant  strains  of  bacteria. 

The  early  successes  with  DDT  and 
other  new  insecticides  after  World  War  n 
led  to  the  hope  that  the  last  form  of  the 
insect  vectors  of  disease  might  be  eradi- 
cated. In  recent  years,  however,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  a  number  of  in- 
sects of  public  health  importance  were 
becoming  resistant  to  DDT  and  to  one 
or  another  of  the  other  insecticides. 
This  has  had  a  definite  impact  on  the 
progress  of  disease  control  operations. 
In  some  17  different  countries  species  of 
Anopheles  mosquitoes  have  been  con- 
firmed as  physiologically  resistant  to 
insecticides.  This  problem  demands  new 
and  intensive  research  work  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  resistance  process. 

Although  antibiotic  therapy  has  had 
a  revolutionary  impact  on  the  practice 
of  medicine,  the  recent  emergence  of 
staphylococcal  strains  marked  by  their 
communicability  and  virulence  and  by 
high  resistance  to  the  antibiotics  has 
brought  about  a  situation  which  many 
hospitals  now  recognize  as  the  most  im- 
mediately urgent  of  all  problems  In  the 
field  of  infectious  disease.  In  this  coun- 
try alone  the  number  of  deaths  from 
staphylococcal  septicemia  has  increased 
almost  200  percent  since  1949. 

Despite  the  fact  that  sUphylococcal 
infection  has  been  a  common  hazard 
of  hospital  confinement  throughout  the 
centuries,    very    little   la   known   of   the 
fundamental  mechanisms  involved  In  its 
relationship  to  men.    With  the  discovery 
of    the    sulfonamides    and    antibiotics, 
fundamental  research  on  the  staphylo- 
cocci was  dropped  entirely.    As  a  result 
of  the  everyday  miracles  following  the 
use  of  these  drugs,  further  investigation 
seemed  unnecessary.    Unfortunately,  the 
problem  was  fcr  from   solved,   and.  in 
fact,  the  most  recent  evidence  has  dem- 
onstrated unequivocally  that  the  emerg- 
ence  of   these   troublesome   strains   of 
staphylococci  actually  parallels  the  in- 
troduction and   widespread   use  of  the 
antibiotics  in  specific  localities  through- 
out the  world.    At  the  present  time,  the 
most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  problem  ,- 
is  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
staphylococci  have  the  faculty  for  be-  - 
coming    resistant    to    every    antibiotic  ' 
originally  effective  against  them.     Only 
through   continuing   intensive   research 
will  it  be  possible  to  overcome  thla  set- 
back. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  picked  up  my 
home  town  newspaper,  the  Montgomery, 
Ala..  Advertiser.  There  I  read  an  article 
to  the  effect  that  the  fine  hospital  at  the 
Air  University,  the  greatest  university  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  had  to  stop 
taking  any  more  patients.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  staphylococcal  infection 
which  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  bringing  so  much  concern 
and    distress    to    so    many    hospitals 
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throughout  the  Nation.  Yet  we  know 
that  at  one  time  through  the  use  of 
insecticides,  and  more  recently  by  means 
of  antibiotics,  it  has  been  possible  to 
eliminate  much  of  that  type  of  infection. 
But  the  infection  now  has  become  re- 
sistant. It  has  become  more  or  less  ex- 
empt from  the  actions  of  Insecticides  and 
p>owerf  ul  antibiotics. 

So  epidemics  are  raging  In  the  hos- 
pitals today,  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Air  University  Hospital  In  Alabama, 
which  has  had  to  stop  taking  any  more 
patients  until  it  is  possible  to  rid  the 
hospital  of  the  dread  infection. 

It  is  only  through  Intensive  research 
such  as  is  contemplated  and  provided 
for  in  the  pending  resolution  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  find  the  answer  to  this  in- 
fection, together  with  the  answers  to 
the  many  other  infections  and  diseases 
which  befall  and  plague  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  set  forth  briefly 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41.  simimarized  the  reasons  why  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
believes  it  should  be  enacted,  and  indi- 
cated in  some  small  degree  a  few  of  the 
areas  in  which  medical  and  health  re- 
search authorized  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41  will  inevitably  advance 
the  health  sciences  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CooPKRl,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Neubercer],  and  many 
other  Senators  are  cosponsors,  in  simple 
terms  sets  forth  our  belief  that  disease 
is  a  universal  threat  to  the  family  of 
man,  and  that  we  must  unite  our  med- 
ical research  efforts  to  wipe  out  this 
threat.  It  accepts  the  fact  that  no  na- 
tion has  a  monopoly  on  medical  research 
and  that  our  own  self-interest  dictates 
a  maximum  effort  toward  the  rapid 
pooling  of  the  fruits  of  such  research. 
It  lays  out  a  path  that  leads  to  under- 
standing and  peace. 

Dr.  Gunnar  Gundersen,  speaking  for 
the  American  Medical  Association,  well 
declared : 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  medi- 
cine, with  Its  resources  and  Its  Influence 
fully  mobilized,  can  perhaps  do  more  for 
world  peace  than  all  the  bllUons  of  dollars 
being  po\ired  Into  armaments. 

More  than  300  years  ago  an  old  Eng- 
lish philosopher  declared: 

If  every  man  would  but  mend  a  man,  the 
world  would  all  be  mended. 

The  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  its  implementation  will  light  a 
beacon  in  America  which  all  mankind 
will  see.  Although  it  is  a  onall  beacon, 
its  light  will  shine  the  more  brightly  be- 
cause of  the  gloom  which  today  pervades 
the  earth. 

And  who  can  say  that  this  beacon 
will  not  serve  to  encourage  the  kindling 
of  others,  which  together  may  illumine 
the  way  not  only  in  life  and  health  for 
the  victims  of  disease  and  suffering,  but 
for  all  mankind  to  find  the  way  to  peace 
and  understanding? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HIT  J..    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Words  are  diffi- 
cult to  express  my  approval  and  grati- 
tut;^  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  continued  leadership  in  this  body 
and  in  the  Nation  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  medical  research.  I  believe  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41  is  merely  another 
symbol  of  his  creative  and  imaginative 
role  in  this  resp)ect.  In  particular,  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  insistence  that 
the  new  Institute  of  International  Health 
and  Medical  Research  be  operated  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  not  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Despite  my 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  feel  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  essentially  correct 
m  insisting  that  the  prop>osed  Institute 
shall  not  be  an  instrument  of  diplomacy 
or  foreign  policy,  but  rather  an  instru- 
ment of  human  health. 

What  we  are  interested  in  is  a  program 
of  doctor-to-doctor,  of  scientist-to- 
scientist  relationship,  regardless  of  ide- 
ologies, regardless  of  anything  which 
might  separate  nations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  so  unites  nations  as  prob- 
lems of  human  health  and  human  suffer- 
ing. In  a  way,  Shakespeare  expressed 
it  movingly  when  he  said: 

Prick  us  and  we  bleed. 

That  is  true  of  all  mankind.  Kipling 
said  It  in  a  little  more  colloquial  sense 
when  he  wrote: 

The  colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Orady  are 
sisters  under  the  skin. 

The  truth  of  this  was  brought  home  to 
me  recently  when  I  was  asked  by  the 
Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Can- 
cer Research  to  present  grants  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  was 
asked  to  do  this  because,  in  those  coun- 
tries overseas,  were  great  medical  re- 
searchers who  had  made  important  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  cancer  research 
which  could  be  furthered  with  the  pri- 
vate fimds  advanced  by  the  Damon 
Runyon  Memorial  Research  Fund. 

When  I  was  presenting  the  checks  to 
the  ambassadors  in  Washington,  I  said 
that  I  was  dedicating  them  to  the  val- 
liant  struggle  of  our  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Poster  Dulles.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in 
the  Capitol  served  to  indicate  how  all 
mankind  is  united  by  these  diseases, 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
said,  cross  every  boundary,  every  border, 
and  every  frontier.  The  scientists  in 
their  laboratories  in  Belgium.  Denmark, 
and  Sweden  are  seeking  methods  to  cure 
the  disease  which  has  struck  down  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  3,000  or 
4,000  miles  away. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Is  entirely  correct  in  pointing  out  thai 
these  are  questions  which  relate  to  the 
whole  world.  He  tells  us,  for  example, 
how  a  virus  which  originated  in  distant 
Asia  within  the  past  few  years  has 
stricken,  immobilized,  and  in  some  in- 
stances claimed  the  lives  of  Americans. 
No  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  may  live,  is  immune 
from  disease.  Neither  is  he  insulated 
from  the  benefits  which  can  come  from 
the  legislation  which  is  being  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  today. 


I  do  not  like  to  talk  abb^t  personal 
problems  or  personal  exi>eriences,  but  I 
think,  perhaps,  I  myself,  a£  much  as 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  can 
appreciate  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  When  I  was  told  last  August 
by  my  doctors  that  they  had  diagnosed 
a  malignancy  in  me,  I  also  was  told  by 
them  that  my  chances  for  recovery  were 
advanced  and  improved  greatly  because 
of  cobalt  radiation.  Lo  and  behold,  cobalt 
radiation  represents  the  joint  and  mu- 
tual efforts  of  the  scientists,  doctors,  and 
medical  researchers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  ingenuity  represented 
by  our  friends  in  Canada  has  crossed  the 
frontier  to  help  me,  a  resident  and  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  but  beyond  all 
that,  a  resident  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  man.  a 
woman,  or  a  child  is  sick,  even  more 
than  being  a  resident  of  a  particular 
country,  that  pers&n  is  a  part  of  the 
great  family  of  man.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  advancing  today  is  designed  to  benefit 
the  family  of  man. 

This  measure  is  not  for  the  United 
States  alone  or  for  Canada  alone  or  for 
Great  Britain  alone  or  for  Italy  alone. 
Instead,  it  is  for  all  mankind. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
I  care  not  whether  the  scientist  who 
finally  solves  the  dreadful  riddle  of  can- 
cer or  multiple  sclerosis  or  muscular  dis- 
trophy  or  massive  coronary  attacks  lives 
in  my  State  of  Oregon  or  in  Alabama  or 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Afghanistan  or 
in  France  or  anywhere  e!«e  on  the  planet. 
The  point  is — as  all  of  us  know — 
that  such  great  discoveries,  regardless  of 
where  they  may  be  made,  will  help  every 
member  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  spoken  overly  long  and  with 
some  emotion.  Mr.  President.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
things  the  Senate  does  wiU  be  forgotten, 
when  the  joint  resolution  creating  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Medical  Research  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  International  Medi- 
cal Research,  as  parts  of  our  great 
national  institutes  of  health,  will  be 
serving  mankind  evenrwhere  on  earth. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NeubergkrI  for  the  very 
fine  contribution  he  has  made  to  this 
debate.  I  know  that  no  one,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  Senate,  has  a  greater  interest 
in,  or  is  more  sincerely  devoted  to,  the 
cause  of  the  health  of  the  American 
people  and  the  health  of  all  peoples  than 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. He  is  always  diligent,  always 
pressing  forward,  always  doing  all  in  his 
power  and  seizing  every  opF>ortunity  to 
press  the  battle  against  disease,  disabil- 
ity, and  suffering,  and  for  the  health,  the 
welfare,  and  the  strength  of  our  people 
and  of  all  peoples.  He  is  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  joint  resolution.  It  is 
not  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Sea&to9 
from  Alabama;  it  is  now  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  all  of  us.  The  Senator  fnmi 
Oregon  has  made  a  very  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  joint  resolution,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  him. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

I  should  like  to  a£k  his  Indulgence 
while  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine  in  October  1958.  The 
article  deals  with  this  general  program, 
and  in  the  article  I  stress  the  great  med- 
ical legacy  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  PK)gres8ive  magazine,  October 

1658) 
Next  tot  Intirnationai,  Medical  Yeak 

(By  Hon.  Ricuaro  L.  NEtJBEacES,  oX 
Oregon ) 

"The  groundwork  of  all  happlnees  Lb 
health."   (Leigh  Hunt.   1821.) 

I  have  a  proposal  which  I  believe  might 
stir  all  mankind.  We  have  Just  concluded 
the  International  Geophysical  Year,  during 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  spent  some 
18  months  studying  the  earth  and  lU  envi- 
ronment. This  ranged  from  outer  space  to 
caves  and  crevasses,  from  Antarctica  to  the 
steaming  Jungles  of  the  Amazon  and  Congo. 
New  mountains  of  ore  were  discovered,  to  say 
nothing  of  40  percent  more  ice  than  anybody 
thought  existed  In  the  polar  regions. 

Now.  what  of  an  International  Medical 
Year,  to  be  held  beginning  early  in  1961. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  Inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States?  This  would 
afford  time  to  prepare  for  the  undertaking. 

Such  a  project  could  mobilize  all  the 
world's  skills,  knowledge,  and  facilities  for  an 
all-out  onslaught  against  heart  disease, 
against  the  grim  series  of  malignant  dis- 
eases known  as  cancer,  against  malaria, 
•S:>lnst  the  blinding  glaucoma  which  plagues 
the  Orient,  and  against  all  the  other  sinister 
maladies  that  kill  and  torment  members  of 
the  human  race. 

An   International   Medical    Rss^arch    and 
Haalth  Year  was  proposed  by  Adlal  E.  Ste- 
venson in   an  eloquent  commencement  ad- 
dress to  the  students  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity last  June.    The  vast  potential  signifi- 
cance of  this  idea  was  brought  home  to  mc 
recently  when  I  read  the  letter  of  a  young 
American  doctor,  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  treating 
natives  In  the  swamps  of  Vietnam.    He  wrote 
that   the  effect  of  tender   medical   care  on 
these  forsaken  people  could  be  "Christ-like 
In  power  and  simplicity."    The  idea  occurred 
to  me  again,  when  I  noticed   that,  during 
both  1956  and  1957,  not  more  than  1  percent 
of  our  foreign-aid  funds  were  used  for  health 
measures.      Yet    what    could    have    a    more 
favorable  and  enduring  impact  on  our  friends 
overseas   than   clinics  to  reduce   the   tragic 
rate  of  infant  mortality,  to  cope  with  ma- 
laria, to  eliminate  the  bacteria-nurtured  dis- 
eases which  snuir  out  so  many  young  lives 
In  Asia  and  Africa  before  even  the  age  of  35 
is  reached? 

Nor  woiUd  an  IMY — meaning  International 
Medical  Year — be  without  Immense  potential 
beneflU  to  America  iteelf.  Despite  our 
vaunted  standard  of  living,  the  male  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  a  shorter 
life  expectancy  than  the  males  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  other  countries — Holland.  Great 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  Israel,  Norway.  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  And,  although  Soviet  med- 
ical education  is  quite  a  bit  less  thorough 
than  our.  Russia  today  is  producing  four 
times  as  many  doctors  annually  as  we  do: 
about  25,000  as  compared  with  6,000.  Rus- 
sia has  164  doctors  for  each  100,000  people 
as  contrasted  with  our  130  per  each  100,000. 
And  we  in  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  Increasing  nimiber  of  deaths  In 
this  country  each  year  from  cancer,  climbing 
steadily  from  211,000  In  1950  to  260.000  In 
1957. 
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Furthermore.  I  believe  the  political  cli- 
mate is  right  in  the  United  SUtes  for  such 
a  proposal  as  IMY.  In  a  world  racked  by 
war  and  rumors  of  war.  hopeful  tidings 
often  escape  public  notice.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  realm  of  politics,  where 
Cassandra-like  wailing  can  become  an  <^- 
cupatlonal  disease. 

Yet,  I  would  confidently  declare  that  one 
of  the  truly  auspicious  events  of  our  era  Is 
the  ever-increasing  support  of  research  on 
the  frontiers  of  medical  science  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Indeed.  It  is  little  short  of 
miraculous  that  Congress  has  been  able  to 
achieve  this  goal  during  a  period  when  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  head- 
ed by  a  President  whose  budget  actually 
had  discouraged  such  a  program. 

Perhaps  this  overwhelming  challenge 
helps  to  explain  my  answer  when  people  ask 
for  my  opinion  of  the  outstanding  legisla- 
tive feats  with  which  I  have  been  associated. 
They  expect  me  to  enumerate  spectacular 
bills  such  as  statehood  for  Alaska,  repeal 
of  the  Federal  freight  tax.  or  funds  for  the 
1 -million-kilowatt  John  Day  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River.     Instead,  I  reply; 

"The  vast  increace  in  appropriations  for 
msdlcal  research  generally  and  cancer  re- 
search in  particular" 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  In  this 
category  center  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  in  the  green  Maryland  country- 
side near  Bethesda.  Research  Is  carried  on 
here  by  some  of  the  Nation's  most  eminent 
medical  scientists.  I  rejoice  that  some  of 
ua  recently  were  able  to  secure  congressional 
approval  of  adequate  salaries  for  these  gifted 
men  and  women.  In  addition,  the  N.iUonal 
Institutes  provide  substantial  grants  to  med- 
ical schools,  clinics,  private  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  places  throughout  the  48 
States  where  promising  avenues  of  medical 
exploration  have  been  opened. 

Here  is  how  Federal  funds  for  the  various 
scparnte  divisions  of  the  NIH  have  been 
progressively  expanded  in  the  4  fiscal  years 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate: 


[In  millions) 


Mental  be«lUi 

JIfart nil 

Cancer ;.. 

Denul  health. .w-. I 

Arthritis ...—...Ill 

AlkTjfv,  elc '.'."'.l 

NeuTokify  and  blindness. 


Shamefully  enough,  the  budgeU  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  literally,  on  oc- 
casion, have  recommended  reductions  In 
appropriations  for  the  NaUonal  Cancer  In- 
stitute. But  Senators  who  had  seen  such 
ill\istrlo\is  colleagues  as  Vandenberg  Taft 
McMahon,  and  Neely  die  llngerlngly  of  can- 
cer, would  not  hold  still  for  thU  kind  of 
economy.  They  rallied  behind  the  NaUons 
premier  political  figure  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  Senator  Listek  Hn.L.  of  Alabama  to 
make  available  for  research  Into  cancer 
heart  disease,  and  blindness  at  least  a  frac- 
tion of  what  we  Invest  in  armaments  and 
other  weapons  of  destruction. 

This  reveals  why  Senator  Hnx  Is  my  first 
choice  to  be  American  chairman  of  IMY 
Pew  people  outside  the  inner  citadel  of 
medical  science  are  such  symbols  of  concern 
for  health  as  this  southern  liberal,  who  has 
served  in  Congress  since  1923  and  whose 
grandfather  and  father  before  him  were 
eminent  physicians.  The  author  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  act  and  other  medical  legis- 
lation comes  by  his  Interest  as  a  matter  of 
rightful  legacy.  His  father.  Dr.  Luther  L 
HUl.  was  the  first  American  surgeon  to  per- 
form a  successful  suture  of  the  human 
heart.  He  had  studied  in  London  under  the 
great  British  scientUt,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  and 
this  is  how  Dr.  Hill's  son  received  hU  name. 


LnmB  Hnx  works  successfully  with  other 
people,  for  a  humorous  and  kindly  dispo- 
sition affirms  the  sincerity  of  his  solidt'tde 
for  human  suffering.  He  has  rallied  bi- 
partisan support  for  his  pioneering  efforts  In 
health  legislation  from  such  responsible  Re- 
publicans as  Senator  MARCARrr  Chase  Sunn 
of  Maine.  Another  effective  lieutenant  Is 
Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  the  beauUful  and  wealthy 
founder  of  the  National  Health  Education 
Committee,  whose  presence  in  Washington 
Is  almost  Invariable  when  Senator  Hill  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  fighting  for  ade- 
quate funds  to  support  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

These  dtlBens — and  many  others — could 
give  vitality  to  America's  participation  In  aa 
International  Medical  Year.  And  IMY, 
originating  in  the  United  SUtes.  might  help 
to  instill  In  Americans  a  renewed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  wonders  of  mecllcal  research. 
I  remember  a  day  In  the  Senate,  some 
months  ago.  when  some  of  the  lack  of  this 
appreciation  was  vividly  impressed  upon 
me. 

I  had  recently  passed  the  great  Senate 
cauctu  room  where  a  hearing  was  underway 
of  the  Senate  Rackets  Committee.  The  huge 
marble  hall  was  crowded.  At  least  two 
dozen  reporters  thronged  the  press  tables. 
The  klleg  llghu  of  Ulevislon  fiooded  the 
place.  Radio  microphones  were  placed  at 
strategic  Intervals  to  catch  every  Word.  Some 
wretched  racketeer  from  a  strlfe-rldden  labor 
union  was  on  the  witness  stand,  testifying 
reluctantly  to  his  thefu  from  the  union 
membership. 

My  wife  and  I  had  as  our  guesU  two  nurses 
from  the  fine  teaching  hospital  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School.  We 
thought  they  would  be  Interested  in  attend- 
ing a  hearing  before  Senator  Listeb  Hn.L's 
subcommittee  on  National  Cancer  Institute 
appropriations.  In  the  basement  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building.  The  witneasea  were  two  of 
America's  foremost  doctors.  Sidney  Parber  of 
the  Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation, 
and  Isador  Ravdin  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Quietly,  they  talked  of  a  possible  break- 
through employing  chemotherapy  as  a 
method  of  treating  cancer,  and  of  the  fact 
that  virusea  might  be  the  etiological  agent 
for  cancer  in  human  beings.  They  described 
the  direction  which  cancer  research  ought 
to  follow  during  the  years  directly  ahead. 

In  that  rixim.  besides  four  or  five  of  us 
from  the  Senate,  were  our  two  Oregon  nurse 
guests  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker  and  a  few  of 
her  personal  friends.  There  was  not  one 
newspaper  reporter,  not  one  TV  camera,  no 
microphones,  no  fiaah  bulleUns.  no  com- 
munication to  the  public  from  the  green- 
felt  table  where  Drs.  Ravdin  and  Parber 
were  somberly  testifying. 

I  thought  of  the  vast  panoply  of  com- 
munication which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  a  labor  racketeer's  testimony  upstairs. 
And  I  thought,  too.  of  the  250.000  Americans 
who  had  died  agonizingly  of  cancer  In  1957. 
and  of  the  hundreds  of  helpless  child  pa- 
tients under  Dr.  Farber's  care  for  leuke- 
mia, the  deadly  cancer  of  the  blood.  It 
seemed  to  me.  in  this  moment,  that  an 
International  Medical  Year,  centering  In  our 
own  country  where  skills  exist  so  abund- 
antly in  the  realm  of  medicine,  might  help 
to  achieve  many  purposes.  One  of  these 
could  be  a  greater  talent  for  separating  the 
things  of  lasting  value  from  those  of  only 
transitory  Importance. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  for  the  fine  presenUUon 
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he  has  made  here  today.  Again  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  he  has  put  into  this 
program,  which  is  merely  an  extension 
to  the  world  of  the  Hill -Burton  Act.  an 
act  which,  by  its  existence  and  its  ap- 
plication in  this  country,  already  has 
greatly  benefited  mankind. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  even 
to  begin  to  estimate  the  number  of  years 
which  have  been  added  to  the  lifespan  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  people  of  other  countries  by  the 
activities  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
over  the  years  in  the  area  to  which  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  41  relates. 
/  Again  let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution:  and 
I  assure  him  of  all  the  cooperation  I  can 
give  him  in  any  way  to  8ee  that  this 
measure  become  law  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which 
held  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41  and  from  which  the  joint  resolu- 
tion was  reported.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  he  has  made  many  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  the  pending 
joint  resolution.  He  is  always  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  whenever  any  matter  concern- 
ing the  health  of  the  American  people 
is  before  the  committeee  we  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  be  there, 
will  make  fine,  constructive  contribu- 
tions, and  will  play  his  full  part  as  a 
valiant  warrior  in  the  battle  for  the 
health  of  the  American  people  and  for 
the  health  of  all  peoples. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not add  anything  to  the  valuable  pres- 
entation and  exposition  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41  which  already  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  has  reported  the  joint  reso- 
lution, with  a  recommendation  that  it 
be  passed. 

Many  of  us  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  proposed  legislation.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  agree  that  of  greatest 
importance  has  l>een  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  both 
in  the  preparation  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, then  in  the  hearings  which  were 
conducted  before  the  Senate  committee, 
and  now  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  other  Senators  have  previously 
stated,  this  joint  resolution  is  another 
step  and  another  milestone  in  his  long 
record  of  seeking  the  enactment  of 
measures  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
health  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  world. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  so 
ably  pointed  out,  such  knowledge  does 
not  belong  to  any  one  country;  it  be- 
longs to  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 


If  this  joint  resolution  becomes  law, 
it  will  enable  our  Government  to  en-v 
courage  the  collaboration  of  the  great 
scientists  and  the  great  physicians  of 
the  world,  to  pool  their  existing  knowl- 
edge and  to  pool  their  facilities  for  re- 
search and  to  search  for  new  means  to 
combat  disease.  As  he  has  said,  that 
effort  will  not  only  be  directed  toward 
finding  means  to  combat  the  grim  kill- 
ers of  mankind,  but  it  will  also  be  di- 
rected to  searching  for  means  to  prevent 
disease  and  also  means  to  make  possible 
the  full  use  of  the  physical  and  mental 
capabilities  of  man. 

So  I  am  very  happy  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  pressing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, v.'hich  he  himself  introduced  in  the 
first  place.  I  hope  the  joint  resolution 
will  soon  be  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and  will  become  the  law. 

I  know  that  all  of  us,  in  our  preoccu- 
pation with  the  daily  affairs  of  this  body 
and  of  the  country,  may  forget  that 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly peoples  in  less  favored  lands,  are 
struggling  every  day  against  disease  and 
for  fuller  use  of  their  physical  and 
mental  capabilities;  but  many  of  them 
are  denied,  because  of  disease,  their  full 
opportunity  to  participate  even  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

So  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, in  his  imaginative  way,  is  advo- 
cating so  strongly  this  joint  resolution, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  elemental  fact 
that  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
still — as  they  always  have  been — strug- 
gling against  disease.  I  am  glad  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  play  a 
small  part  in  that  eternal  fight. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
He.  too.  Is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution.  It  is  as  much  his  meas- 
ure as  it  is  mine.  We  have  joined  hand 
in  hand  in  our  efforts  to  have  the  joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
on  its  Subcommittee  on  Health.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  not  been  there, 
working  and  doing  his  best  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  healtli  of  the  American 
people. 

He  speaks  with  very  special  and  com- 
manding authority  in  regard  to  this 
joint  resolution,  because,  as  we  well  re- 
call, for  some  time  he  was  our  coun- 
try's very  distinguished  Ambassador  to 
India.  While  he  was  in  India,  among 
her  millions  of  people — many  of  them 
suffering  from  disadvantages,  many  of 
them  underprivileged,  and  many  of  them 
sick  and  diseased — he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  appreciate  even  better  the  possi- 
bilities which  lie  in  the  enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution.  He  speaks  with 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  referred  to 
India,  there  comes  to  my  mind,  in  think- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
words  of  Kipling — "A  first-class  fighting 
man." 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is,  Mr.  President.  We  rejoice  that 
he  has  fought  side  by  side  with  us  in 


this  battle  for  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  for  the  health  of  all 
other  people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  legisla- 
tion that  represents  such  a  dramatic  step 
forward  in  furthering  our  humanitarian 
and  democratic  ideals  as  does  the  inter- 
national health  and  medical  research 
resolution  which  jkb  are  considering 
now. 

Not  only  is  this  resolution  an  imagina- 
tive and  provocative  one.  but  it  gives  us 
a  solid  foundation  for  making  new  con- 
tributions to  world  health. 

Essentially,  the  bill  provides  for 
heightened  international  cooperation 
and  coordination  in  health  and  medical 
research  through  such  means  as  grants 
and  loans  here  and  abroad,  the  exchange 
of  scientists  and  otlier  research  workers, 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, and  the  conduct  and  plan- 
ning of  international  research  projects. 

Our  Nation  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  value  of  basic  research  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  disease 
and  sicltness.  Our  own  doctors  and  re- 
search scientists  have  made  spectacular 
discoveries.  The  bill  recognizes  that  this 
progress  could  be  compounded  many 
times  by  more  effective  and  efficient  co- 
ordination with  similar  specialists  around 
the  world. 

Speaking  as  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41.  Dr. 
Gunnar  Gundeisen  made  this  potent 
argument  for  international  cooperation: 

Our  association- 
He  said— 

feels  that  medicine  has  no  geographic  boun- 
daries, for  it  is  ta-uly  an  International  science 
for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  Furthermore,  re 
believe  that  only  through  coordinated  effort 
can  physicians  throughout  the  world  bring 
to  their  people  the  maximal  health  benefits 
that  modern  medicine  can  provide. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  how  essen- 
tially international  in  origin  our  medical 
progress  has  been.  Penicillin  came  from 
Great  Britain.  Microbiology  came  from 
Holland.  Bacteriology  was  developed  by 
Pasteur  in  Prance.  Insulin  came  from 
Canada.  Cortisone  came  from  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  the  cures 
for  disease  that  are  international.  Peo- 
ples of  all  parts  of  the  world  share  com- 
mon problems  of  sickness  and  disability. 
In  an  era  of  rapid  and  easy  transp>orta- 
tion  and  communication,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing danger.  A  striking  example  of  this 
was  the  Asian  flu  that  swept  this  country, 
and  many  others,  in  1957.  We  learned 
then,  conclusively,  that  our  health  and 
safety  are  closely  tied  to  the  measures 
taken  by  these  other  countries  to  control 
and  conquer  this  common  enemy. 

In  considering  any  legislation,  I  am 
well  aware  that  one  of  our  first  thoughts 
must  be  of  the  cost  involved.  But  in  ex- 
amining the  cost  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram, I  believe  there  can  be  no  question 
that  $50  million  is  a  small  sum  to  pay  for 
the  unlimited  health  and  medical  bene- 
fits that  will  result.  It  is  less  than  $1  of 
every  $100  spent  by  Americans  each  year 
on  tobacco  products.    It  is  le^s  than  $1 
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out  of  every  $200  spent  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. Would  not  these  $60  million  be 
better  spent  than  the  nearly  $300  million 
v.e  spend  annually  on  chewing  gum 
alone?  This  is  an  investment  which  has 
no  limit  on  the  possible  returns  in  better 
health  and  good  will. 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  professor  of 
medicine  and  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  stated: 

I  feel  that  this  bill  gives  us  two  great  op- 
portunities— first,  to  uncover  something  that 
may  help  us  to  live  longer,  happier,  more 
productive,  and  healthier  lives.  And  second. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  that  we  can  let  the 
world  know  how  we  feel  about  sharing  these 
things  and  about  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  oiu*  democratic  way  of  life,  than 
thla,  a«  the  Interest  phase  of  the  program. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  should  bring 
each  of  us  a  sense  of  personal  pride  and 
gratification  for  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  eternal  struggle  for  better 
health. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  deem 
It  a  high  privilege  to  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  the  Inter- 
national Health  and  Medical  Research 
Act  of  1959,  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcm  Alabama,  whose 
legislative  contributions  to  health  and 
medicine  in  this  country  have  indeed 
been  significant. 

How  rare  an  occasion  it  is  when,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  legislative  hearing, 
no  witness  appears  to  testify  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  or  resolution  under 
consideration.  That  such  a  situation  de- 
veloped in  the  case  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 41  is  a  singular  tribute  to  its 
merit. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this 
resolution  is  directed  at  the  enemies  of 
life  itself — heart  disease,  tuberculosis, 
cerebral  palsy,  cancer,  and  all  their  crip- 
pling and  disabling  allies. 

It  is  designed  to  marshal  the  scientific 
skills  and  resources  of  this  Nation  and 
all  other  nations  in  a  worldwide  attack 
on  sickness  and  disease,  for  sickness  and 
disease  are  not  confined  by  national 
boundaries  or  even  an  iron  curtain. 
They  may  be  found  in  every  society. 

Dr.  Gundersen.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  brought 
sharply  to  focus  the  need  for  an  Amer- 
ican partnersliip  and  participation  in 
worldwide  medical  research  when  he  told 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee : 


Dr.  Rusk  pointed  out  the  international 
character  of  medical  research  when  ho 
stated: 


Medicine  has  never  been  anything  but  In- 
ternational. You  can  go  back  In  history, 
and  it  Is  the  most  beautiful  evidence  of  In- 
ternationalism that  exlsu  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  unused  scientific  talent  and 
scientific  talent  handicapped  by  lack  of 
f  imds  to  carry  on  basic  research.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  committee,  for  example, 
that  a  distinguished  pathfinder  in  re- 
search concerning  the  cell,  a  field  where 
trained  men  are  rare,  is  struggling  along 
in  a  laboratory  in  Sweden  with  limited 
funds,  when  only  a  small  increase  in 
his  budget  could  double  his  research 
activities. 

The  key  which  will  unlock  the  door  to 
cancer  and  other  diseases  which  ravage 
mankind  may  be  found  some  day  in 
this  or  other  small  laboratories. 

Mr  President,  the  objective  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41  has  been  best  stated 
by  its  distinguished  author,  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Alabama.  In  the  Sen- 
ator's own  words,  the  resolution  is  to 
make  possible  "an  international  mobih- 
zation  for  war — a  cooperative  war 
against  disease  and  disability,  those  his- 
toric enemies  of  all  men  and  peoples." 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


VISIT  OF  POLISH  WOMEN  SUB- 
JECTED TO  SURGICAI.  AND  MED- 
ICAL EXPERIMENTS  BY  NAZI 
DOCTORS 


Today,  more  than  ever  before,  medical  men 
all  over  the  world  are  Interdependent.  Con- 
sequently, physicians  In  America  are  Inter- 
ested not  only  In  exporting  new  develop- 
ments m  the  art  and  science  of  medicine, 
but  we  also  are  equally  anxious  to  Import 
new  techniques  and  discoveries  by  our  col- 
leagues In  other  countries.  Worldwide 
progress  In  medicine  can  continue  In  the 
future  only  through  the  free  exchange  of 
Ideas  between  medical  scientists  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  the  well- 
knoN^Ti  heart  specialist,  and  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
medicine  at  New  York  University,  in 
moving  testimony,  strongly  cited  the 
need  for  international  imderstanding 
and  cooperation  in  the  field  of  medicine. 


Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  I  feel 
privileged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  presence  in  the  Capitol  at 
this   time   of   some   very    distinguished 
ladies  who  during  the  past  few  months 
have  b  ?en  guests  in  this  country.     These 
women  are  from  Poland.     They  are  the 
survivors  of  medical  and  surgical  experi- 
mentation by  Nazi  doctors  in  World  War 
n.    Tl^iey  were  forced  to  submit  to  sur- 
gical experiments  involving  muscle  and 
bone    transplanting.     They    were    also 
used  as  involuntary  human  guinea  pigs 
In  sulfanilamide  experiments.    Massive 
infections  were  produced  in  the  legs  of 
these    women.     They   have    had    many 
operations  since  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  some  may  say 
that  it  is  better  we  should  forget  these 
things.  But  this  is  our  trouble;  most  of 
us  have  forgotten.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  world  had  forgotten  these 
women  that  their  ordeal  did  not  end 
when  they  left  the  Ravensbrueck  Con- 
centraUon  Camp  m  1945.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  reminded  that  the  ac- 
counts have  never  been  squared     No 


amount  of  money  can  ever  compensate 
these  women  for  their  suffering,  yet  they 
have  yet  to  receive  any  pensions  or  com- 
pensation from  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Other  concentration-camp  vic- 
tims have  received  payment,  so  there  ia 
no  question  of  a  precedent. 

In  any  event,  these  ladies  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  for  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  and  home  care. 
They  were  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  the  same  group  of  volunteer  Ameri- 
cans who  undertook  the  historic  project 
which  has  made  such  good  will  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Par  East  I  refer 
to  the  project  which  mad^  it  possible  for 
25  Hiroshima  maidens  to  come  to  the 
United  States  for  reconstructive  surgery 
that  helped  to  restore  their  disfigured 
faces  or  deformed  arms  and  legs. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Hiroshima 
maidens,  the  Polish  ladies  have  lived 
with  American  families  in  communities 
from  coast  to  coast.  They  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  something  of  this  Nation. 
But.  most  important  of  all.  they  have 
been  able  to  be  close  to  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  In  turn,  they  have  been 
excellent  ambassadors.  They  go  back 
to  Poland  next  week.  They  will  take 
with  them  vivid  recollections  of  their 
trip  here,  of  the  good  will  they  found 
wherever  they  went,  and  of  the  warm 
sympathy  of  the  American  people. 

Ladies  from  Poland,  we  honor  your 
presence  among  us  today.  We  are 
proud  to  have  had  you  with  us  in  this 
country,  and  we  offer  you  every  good 
wish  for  your  return  and  for  your  health 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  am  very  pleased  to 

yield   to  the  very   distinguished  acting 

majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  distinguished  actini?  minority 
leader  in  extending  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  ladies  from  Poland  who 
underwent  such  terrible  torture  In  years 
gone  by.  and  who — as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  so  aptly  stated— today  serve 
as  remindei-s  that  evil  does  exist  in  the 
world,  reminders  of  some  things  which 
should  never  be  forgotten.  We  hope 
that  from  their  experience  there  may 
come  some  benefits  in  the  way  of  better 
understandings,  better  feelings,  mutual 
tolerance,  and  fuller  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  all  mankind. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  in  welcom- 
ing these  ladies  to  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  upon  their  return  they  will,  in 
our  behalf,  carry  to  their  own  people  our 
best  wishes  for  their  success  in  the  future.  - 
and  the  universal  hope  that  before  too 
long  it  will  be  possible  to  achieve  a  degree 
of  universal  peace  which  will  react  to 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  acting  major- 
ity leader  are,  I  know,  gieatly  appreciated 
by  all. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  srield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mame. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
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the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  given  me 
to  speak  on  this  occasion. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  forgive  me  if  I 
speak  in  a  rather  personal  way  of  these 
courageous  women  and  their  visit  to 
this  country. 

I  am  speaking,  not  only  for  myself, 
but  also  for  my  father,  who  is  not  here 
to  speak  for  himself.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  came  to  this  country  from  Russian - 
occupied  Poland.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  to  eiJCAX>e  tyranny  and  to  find 
opportunity.  I  can  remember  standing 
long  hours  at  his  knee,  as  he  told  me  of 
his  homeland  and  of  the  kind  of  people 
from  which  he  and  I  sprang. 

I  am  sure  that  if  he  were  here  today, 
he  would  say  to  these  countrywomen  of 
his  that  what  he  fouiul  in  the  United 
States  Justified  the  sacrifice  which  was 
involved  in  his  coming  to  this  country. 
He  foimd  in  the  United  States  a  love 
of  hberty  and  unparalleled  opportunity. 
More  than  that,  and  of  even  more  signi- 
ficance, in  terms  of  these  ladies,  he 
found  in  the  United  States  compassion 
and  a  great  heart  for  the  unfortunate 
and  the  oppressed. 

He  told  me  many  stories  illustrating 
that  the  Polish  F>eople  are  courageous, 
and  have  intense  pride  in  their  tradi- 
tions, particularly  in  their  tradition  of 
freedom  and  love  of  liberty.  He  told 
me  of  their  stoicism  in  the  face  of  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  of  their  patience 
In  the  face  of  adversity,  and  of  their 
fierce  determination  to  fight  always  to 
maintain  the  ir  integrity  as  a  nation  and 
the  sacredness  of  their  traditions. 

All  America.  I  think,  has  been  touched 
by  the  story  of  these  ladies.  All  Amer- 
ica has  been  shocked,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  horrible  experience  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  but  also  has 
been  touched,  ultimately,  by  the  re- 
sources of  spirit  and  heart  which  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  terror  of  the  past  and  to 
look  to  the  future  with  hope  and  with 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  deal  with 
life  as  they  find  it. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  KkatincI  and  I  had 
what  I  foimd  to  be  a  most  moving  ex- 
perience thi.s  noon  in  meeting  with 
these  ladies.  It  was  moving  because 
we  could  see  on  their  faces  and  in  their 
eyes  the  character,  the  courage,  and  the 
firm  belief  in  freedom  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate compassion  of  mankind  which 
have  made  i;  possible  for  them  to  put 
the  past  behind  them  and  to  live  for 
tlie  future. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  distingtiished  col- 
leagues for  tlie  Interest  they  have  taken 
in  my  fathei's  coimtry women.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  story  of  these  ladies, 
which  already  has  been  touched  upon 
by  my  colleai.'ue,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Cailson],  and 
will  also  be  touched  upon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished S(;nators  from  New  York. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  shotild  like 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoko,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared,  which  outlines 
some  of  the  considerations  which  I  think 
may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senate,  and 
also  a  statement  which  is  a  chronolrgi- 
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cal  outline  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Ravensbrueck  Lapins  and  groups  acting 
on  their  behalf  to  obtain  indemnification 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

I  cannot  close  without  paying  particu- 
lar tribute  to  Mr.  Norman  Cousins  and 
to  Miss  Carolme  Ferriday  for  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  interest  they  have  given 
to  this  project,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  materialized. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  to  me.  Mr.  President;  and  I  now 
ask  that  the  two  matters  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  memorandum  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Muskie  on  the 
Ravensbsueck  Lapins 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  of  sin- 
cere praise  for  the  dedicated  efforts  of  Mr. 
Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature,  and  of  Caroline  Ferriday. 
who  took  the  trouble  to  interest  themselves 
In  the  problems  of  the  Polish  survivors  of 
the  surgical  brutalities  practiced  by  Nazi 
physicians  during  the  darkest  moments  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

Credit  alao  should  be  given  to  the  Pan- 
American  Airlines  for  providing  free  trans- 
portation for  the  30  women  who  are  making 
their  visit  to  this  country,  and  to  the  in- 
dividuals in  private  life  who.  through  public 
donations.  ha\-e  made  free  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  p>06sible. 

It  Is  significant,  I  think,  that  even  now.  a 
decade  and  a  half  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
we  are  still  far  from  having  achieved  sub- 
stantial justice  for  these  victims  of  some  of 
the  most  inhuman  actions  on  record.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  tliat  the  Federal  Republic  of 
West  Germany  will  find  it  possible  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  adopted  by  Its  own  Cab- 
inet as  long  ago  as  July  26.  1951.  when  the 
Federal  Government  of  West  Germany  rec- 
ognized, in  the  Cabinet  rerolution,  the 
existing  moral  obligation  in  cases  of  special 
need  tu  grant  effective  aid  to  such  victims 
of  medical  experiment  as  were  persecuted 
for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  ideology,  or  po- 
litical conviction.  For  nearly  10  years,  va- 
rious groups  and  individuals  have  attempted 
to  persuade  the  Government  of  West  Ger- 
many that  it  has  an  obligation  to  these 
courageous  women. 

It  does  not  seem  unfair  to  suggest  that 
the  German  Government  has  been  able  to 
find  an  unusual  number  of  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  taking  efi^ective  action.  In  some 
cases,  the  German  Government  has  said 
that  money  was  not  the  real  problem:  that 
the  real  stumbling  block  lay  In  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  diplomatic  relations 
between  Poland  and  the  Federal  Republic. 
The  Polish  representatives  then  proposed 
that,  until  such  time  as  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  established,  the  matter  be  han- 
dled by  the  International  Red  Cross.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  German  Ministry  of 
Foreign    Affairs. 

Last  year  Mr.  Norman  Covislns  went  to 
Warsaw  and  arranged  to  bring  35  of  the 
Ravensbrueck  Lapins  to  the  United  States 
for  physical  and  psychological  rehabilita- 
tion. At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Cousins  held 
discussions  with  officials  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  and  gained  an  agreement 
that  the  German  Government's  objections 
about  dealing  with  nationals  of  an  un- 
recognized state  would  not  hold  once  the 
Lapins  were  outside  Poland  and  a  respon- 
sible committee  to  represent  them  was  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  ladles  arrived  In 
this  country  on  December  23.  1958.    In  Feb- 


ruary of  this  year,  tine  original  group  was 
augmented  by  eight  additional  Lupins.  On 
February  27.  Mr.  Coiislns  was  Informed  by 
the  Press  and  Information  Office  of  the 
German  i;jnba88y  that  in  SO  cases,  a  de- 
cision had  been  made  to  pay  $1,000  each  as 
a  contribution  to  the  healing  costs.  pro- 
Tided  that  these  Polish  women  wo-e  then 
in  the  United  States. 

On  April  16,  the  American  representatives 
of  the  Lapins  group  met  with  an  official  of 
the  German  Government  in  Washington. 
They  advised  him  that  all  concerned  ap- 
preciated the  Government's  offer  of  91.000 
per  Lapln.  but  that  the  funds  could  not  be 
accepted  If  acceptance  would  prejudice  ne- 
gotiations for  payment  of  pensions  or  com- 
pensation. 

From  this  point  forward,  the  situation 
seems  to  have  reached  a  stalemate.  Ap- 
parently, partly  because  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  the  West  German  Finance  Minis- 
try. Since  the  German  Government  appar- 
ently already  has  on  file  medical  reports 
which  demonstrate  that  the  victims  now 
In  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  maxi- 
mum compensation  under  the  prevailing 
rules,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  any  further  delay. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the 
Ravensbrueck  Lapins  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
will  serve  to  dramatize  the  necessity  for  a 
prompt  and  Just  settlement  of  their  claims 
against  the  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Germany. 

Chronoix>cical  Oxm-iNE  or  Steps  Taken  bt 
THE  Ravensbrueck  Lapins  and  Grottps 
Acting  on   Their  Behalf  To   Obtain   In- 

DTMNinCATrON  PSOM  THE  FEDERAL  REPXTBLJC 

OF  West  Germant 

1»S1 

July  26:  Cabinet  of  Federal  Republic  of 
Wect  Germany  passed  tl»e  foUowtng  resolu- 
tion: 

"The  Federal  Government.  In  recognition 
of  the  existing  moral  obligation  is  prepared 
in  cases  of  special  need  to  grant  effective 
aid  also  to  such  victims  of  medical  experi- 
ments as  were  persecuted  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  ideology,  or  political  convic- 
tion. •  •  •  victims  of  medical  experiments 
who  for  other  reasons  are  not  entitled  to  file 
an  Indemnification  claim  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  help  insofar  as  they  have  sus- 
tained permanent  Injury  to  health  by  virtue 
of  gross  disregard  of  human  rights." 

The  Human  Rights  Division  of  the  United 
Nations  transmitted  to  Bonn  12  dossiers  on 
the  Polish  women  victims  of  Nazi  medical 
exjjeriments.  No  action  had  been  taken  on 
these  women  by  the  Federal  Government  al- 
thoiigh  a  certain  number  of  other  victims 
had  been  given  one-time  grants. 

1956 

A  re\'ised  and  improved  Federal  compen- 
sation law.  the  so-called  BEG.  was  enacted 
by  the  Germans.  Under  these  laws  only  a 
select  group  were  entitled  to  payments. 
Members  of  a  resistance  movnnent  were  ex- 
cluded— in  direct  violation  of  previous 
pledges  made  to  allied  authorities  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

1957 

ZBOWID.  a  Polish  organization  devoted  to 
helping  war  crimes  victims  obtain  Indem- 
nlflcatlon,  called  together  a  special  commis- 
sion consisting  of  Prof.  Dr.  Jan  Glbrycht, 
dean  of  the  medical  division  and  director  of 
legal  medicine  at  the  Cracow  Judiciary;  Prof. 
Dr.  Karl  Micheda,  director  of  the  first  sur- 
gical clinic  of  the  Medical  Academy.  Cracow;. 
Dr.  Josef  Bogusz,  director  of  Surgical  Clinic, 
Cracow:  and  Dr.  Jan  Sehl.  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Appraisal.  Cracow. 

The  commission,  basing  Itself  on  the 
documents  gathered  by  the  Commission  for 
German  War  Crimes  In  Poland  (which  had 
examinf  t  all  the  Polish  women  victims  in 
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1946),  reexamined  the  63  cases  Individually 
from  both  the  clinical  and  medical  stand- 
points. Their  findings  were  taken  by  Dr. 
Sehn  and  Dr.  Adam  Zaharski,  legal  adviser 
to  ZBOWID,  to  Bonn,  and  presented  to  Ad- 
visers Schulthe  and  Koppe.  Dr.  Blessin, 
Director  of  the  Division  and  Commentator 
of  the  Compensation  Law  Ministerialrat,  and 
an  unknown  delegate  from  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry. Basing  their  appeal  on  the  1951  Cab- 
inet decision,  the  two  men  asked  the  Ger- 
mans for  compensation. 

The  Oermans  replied  that  money  was  not 
the  problem;  the  real  stiunbling  block  lay  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  no'  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  Poland  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public: difficulties  of  monetary  exchange 
precluded  payments.  The  Polish  represen- 
tatives then  proposed  that,  until  such  time 
as  diplomatic  relations  were  established,  the 
matter  be  handled  by  the  International  Red 
Cross.  The  Oermans  replied  that  this  de- 
cision would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Oermans  gave 
the  ZBOWID  representatives  Q-page  ques- 
tionnaires to  be  filled  out  by  each  of  the 
53  Polish  women. 

In  November  the  delegates  returned  to 
Bonn  and  presented  the  questionnaires  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  flatly  rejected  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  prof>osal.  However,  they 
explained  that  this  was  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  refusal  of  the  victims'  claims.  The  Ger- 
mans said  that  the  Instant  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  established  with  Poland  they 
hoped  to  have  all  the  claims  revived  by 
German   experts. 

1958 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Friends  of 
A.D.I.R.,  Inc..  an  American  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, suppUed  the  Human  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.N.  with  complete  documenta- 
tion on  the  53  cases.  This  material  was  for- 
warded by  the  UJ?.  to  Bonn. 

In  November  the  U.N.  transmitted  this 
Information  to  A.D.IJR.: 

"In  notes  verbales  dated  August  1  and 
October  16  the  Federal  Government  stated 
that,  because  of  the  legal  and  practical 
difficulties  it  does  not  consider  Itself  at  pres- 
ent able  to  act  upon  requests  submitted  by 
persons  who  live  in  a  country  with  which  it 
does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations.  The 
Secretary  General  (of  the  UJJ.)  has  renewed 
his  assurances  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  assist  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
manner  possible  to  overcome  such  diffi- 
culties." ^  ' 

Early  in  1958  Caroline  Ferrlday.  an  execu- 
tive of  Friends  of  A.D.I.R..  Inc.,  brought  the 
problem  of  the  Laplns  to  the  attention  of 
s  group  of  Americans  who  had  Just  com- 
pleted the  highly  successful  Hiroshima  Maid- 
ens project.  This  project  brought  25  young 
women  from  Hiroshima,  Japan,  to  the 
United  States.  The  Hiroshima  girls  had 
been  disfigured  in  the  atomic  explosion  of 
August  1945.  In  the  United  States  they  re- 
ceived free  plastic  surgery,  hospital  care,  and 
Tocatlonal  training.  They  returned  to 
Japan  and  are  now  living  useful  lives. 

Norman  Cousins,  chairman  of  this  project, 
went  to  Warsaw  and  arranged  to  bring  35 
of  the  Ravensbrueck  Laplns  to  the  United 
States  for  physical  and  psychological  re- 
habilitation. He  also  held  discussions  with 
the  West  German  Government  which  agreed 
that  its  objections  about  dealing  with  na- 
tionals of  an  unrecognized  State  would  not 
hold  the  moment  the  Laplns  were  outside 
Poland  and  a  responsible  committee  to  rep- 
resent them  was  organized  in  the  United 
States.  This  paved  the  way  for  some  action 
by  Germany  with  respect  to  payments  for 
the  Laplns. 

Twenty-seven  Laplns  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  December  33.  After  a  short  stay 
in  New  York,  the  group  broke  up  into  two's 
and  three's  and  went  off  to  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  their  treatment  and 


home  care  would  take  place.  In  February 
tho  original  group  was  augmented  by  eight 
additional  Laplns. 

1950 

On  February  27  Mr.  Cousins  received  a  let- 
ter from  Herr  J.  Haas-Heye  of  the  Press  and 
Iniormatlon  Office  of  the  German  Embassy, 
Wiishlngton,  DC.    It  read  as  follows: 

"In  30  cases  out  of  a  total  of  34  cases  being 
investigated,  a  positive  decision  has  been 
taken,  i.e.,  to  pay  $1,000  each  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  healing  costs,  provided  that  these 
Polish  women  are  in  the  United  States.  In- 
vefitlgatlons  of  the  four  additional  cases  have 
not  yet  been  concluded." 

On  March  2.  Mr.  Cousins  wrote  to  Herr 
Haas-Heye  as  follows : 

"Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  February 
27  with  respect  to  the  contribution  of  the 
Bundesrepublik  Deutschland  toward  the 
healing  costs  of  the  Ravensbrueck  victims  of 
ex]}erimental  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
members  of  our  Committee  are  most  grate- 
ful to  receive  this  genuine  Indication  by 
your  Government  of  its  willingness  to  con- 
trioute  toward  the  care  of  the  ladles.  What 
pleases  us  particularly  is  the  creation  of  a 
happy  atmosphere  as  a  result  of  your  letter, 
in  which  we  can  now  proceed  to  the  mat- 
ter of  pensions  and  compensation.  As  I 
explained  in  my  letter  to  Herr  Borchardt. 
we  are  eager  that  a  basis  for  such  pensions 
and  compensations  be  worked  out  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  view  of  the  high  interest  in 
this  project  by  the  American  people  at  this 
time." 

On  April  16.  Messrs.  Julian  Bach  and  Ben- 
jamin Ferencz  (an  attorney  retained  by 
Friends  of  the  A.D.I.R.,  Inc.)  met  with  Herr 
Borchardt  in  Washington.  They  advised  him 
that  all  concerned  appreciated  the  Govern- 
ments' offer  of  $1,000  per  La  pin.  but  that  the 
funds  could  not  be  accepted  if  acceptance 
would  prejudice  negotiations  for  payment  of 
pensions  or  compensation.  Mr.  Ferencz  ad- 
vised Herr  Borchardt  that  he  was  proceeding 
at  once  to  Bonn  on  behalf  of  the  Laplns. 

Mr.  Ferencz  returned  from  Bonn  on  May 
12  and  reported  that  discussions  with  all  of 
the  officials  responsible  for  handling  this 
matter  were  completely  without  avail.  They 
were  privately  and  personally  sympathetic 
and  recognized  the  need  to  do  something, 
but  were  unable  to  withstand  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Finance  Ministry.  The  Fi- 
nance Ministry's  arguments  in  opposition  to 
payment  were  that  the  aglUtlon  In  the 
United  States  was  prompted  by  either  po- 
litical or  commercial  motives.  This  indi- 
cates a  total  lack  of  comprehension  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  participated  in  the  Ravensbrueck 
Laplns  project,  giving  freely  of  their  time 
and  energy. 

A  more  real  argument  of  the  Finance  Min- 
istry was  that  It  would  prejudice  the  Ger- 
man position  concerning  other  possible 
claims  from  persons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Thl.3  argument  is  without  merit.  It  is  known 
in  the  Finance  Ministry  that  there  are  only 
about  75  other  cases  of  medical  experiment 
victims  in  Poland  and  the  West  German 
Government  Itself  is  now  in  negotiation  with 
the  Yugoslav  Government  concerning  pay- 
ments to  persons  in  Yugoslavia.  > 

Another  point  made  by  the  Finance  Min- 
istry was  that  they  would  have  no  way  to 
examine  the  claimants  In  Poland  or  to  verify 
the  validity  of  the  claims.  This  argument, 
too,  is  without  merit,  since  a  German  dele- 
gation could  easily  proceed  to  Poland  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  whatever  medical  ex- 
aminations would  be  required.  Indeed,  this 
has  already  been  done  In  connection  with 
the  planned  visit  of  many  of  the  victims 
to  the  United  SUtet.    Reliable  medical  re- 


•  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  the  only  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  CurUin  with  medical 
experiment  victims. 


ports  are  already  on  file  in  the  Finance  Min- 
istry in  Bonn  and  already  demonstrate  that 
at  lean  those  victims  now  in  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  maximum  compen- 
sation under  the  prevailing  rules. 

Another  point  made  by  the  Finance  Min- 
istry was  that  they  could  not  distinguish 
between  those  Polish  nationals  who  are  now 
resident  in  Poland  and  those  who  are  tem- 
porarily in  the  United  States,  since  that 
would  encourage  a  flood  of  refugees  across 
the  border  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining German  compensation.  This  argu- 
ment falls  when  one  realizes  the  very  lim- 
ited number  of  persons  affected.  Even  if  75 
persons  were  to  proceed  from  Poland  to  Ger- 
many to  receive  compensation — compensa- 
tion to  which  as  hiwian  beings  who  suffered 
a  terrible  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans they  are  entitled — no  great  harm 
would  be  done  and  such  a  payment  could 
in  no  way  damage  the  present  or  future  re- 
lations between  West  Germany  and  Poland. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I,  too,  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Ravensbrueck 
Lapins. 

Mr.  President,  I.  to,  will  speak  per- 
sonally for  a  moment.  Like  my  dlsin- 
guished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MnsKixl,  I,  too,  am  the  son 
of  immigrant  parents,  who  have  come 
from  a  long  line  of  people  who,  during 
the  centuries,  have  felt  the  heel  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  persecutor.  We  know 
what  it  means  to  be  terrorized  and  bru- 
talized— perhaps  not  with  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty  which  have  been  visited 
upon  the  unfortunate  victims  who  are 
with  us  today,  but  certainly  enough  to 
assault  any  human  conscience. 

One  thing  all  of  us  have  learned  the 
hard  way  is  the  specter  which  haunts 
mankind  when  totalitarian  governments 
or  despots — not  the  people — rule. 

The  courageous  ladies  who  are  visiting 
the  Capitol  today  are  living  examples  to 
all  of  us  of  what  can  happen  even  to 
moral  and  religious  faiths  that  are 
trampled  upon  and  are  all  but  de-  ' 
stroyed — as  in  this  case — when  the  peo- 
ple do  not  rule,  but  when  others  rule  in 
their  name,  and  usurp  authority. 

Mr.  President,  what  can  we  do  to  show 
our  sympathy  and  our  imderstanding? 
Of  course  we  show  hospitality  and  the 
warmth  of  the  human  heart.  My  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Carlson],  spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he 
spoke  with  such  feeling  in  that  regard. 

We  can  try  to  help  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  these  people.  In  that  regard,  the 
German  Federal  Republic  has  already 
acknowledged  its  obligation  to  many 
other  victims  of  Nazi  brutality,  and  has 
spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  that 
behalf.  I  think  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
press the  hope  it  will  make  acceptable 
amends  to  these  victims. 

I  understand  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public is  already  offering  $1,000  toward 
the  medical  costs  in  the  United  States 
of  each  of  these  ladles,  but  that  prob- 
lems of  compensation  or  pension  are 
complicated,  according  to  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  by  the  fact  that  It  does 
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not    have    diplomatic    relations    with 
Poland. 

I  say  for  myself,  and  probably  It  is 
true  of  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  shall  make  utmost  efforts  to 
facilitate  the  resolution  of  what  appear 
to  be  of  relatively  lesser  important  con- 
sidei-a lions  jso  there  may  be  major  con- 
sideration given  to  doing  elemental 
justice  in  this  case,  as  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  has  done  in  many  other 
cases.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  in  that  re- 
gard. I  know  I  will  be  joined  in  that 
effort  by  many  colleagues. 

I  close  with  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Norman  Cousins  and  his  associ- 
ates who  have  made  possible  the  visit  to 
this  country,  and  to  E>r.  William  M.  Hit- 
zig.  of  my  own  hometown  of  New  York 
City,  a  great  medical  leader,  for  helping 
these  ladies,  as  he  has  heretofore  helped 
others  who  have  been  hurt  in  war.  and 
to  the  organizations  which  have  bcicked 
this  whole  effort. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  say  welcome 
to  these  ladies.  We  shall  try  to  help. 
Most  of  all,  we  extend  to  them  our  hu- 
man, heartfelt  sympathy,  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  lesson  which  their  suf- 
fering so  well  teaches  to  the  free  world. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly fit:ing.  although  I  know  it 
was  not  timed  that  way.  that  the  emi- 
nent Senator  from  Kansas  should  bring 
this  matter  to  our  attention  on  a  day 
when  our  colleague  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Hill]  is  sponsoring  a  bill  for  an  inter- 
national health  and  research  institute 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  the 
very  barbaric  and  inhuman  tortures 
which  were  Inflicted  upon  our  guests 
from  Poland  and  the  fact  that,  at  this 
very  moment,  the  UJS.  Senate  is  consid- 
ering a  bill  to  authorize  an  expenditure 
of  $50  million.  This  expenditure  would 
be  used,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  to  further  medical  re- 
search throughout  the  world,  so  that 
human  suffering  may  be  alleviated.  I 
hope  that  our  guests  from  Poland,  who 
have  suffered  so  greatly,  will  take  back 
to  their  compatriots  in  their  homeland 
the  story  that  on  the  day  they  were 
in  the  Capitol,  the  U.S.  Senate  was  con- 
sidering legislation  to  use  some  of  the 
funds  of  \hc  American  people  to  fur- 
ther medical  research  all  over  the  world, 
so  that  precisely  some  of  the  agony 
which  our  guests  from  Poland  suffered 
might  somehow,  through  new  medical 
techniques.  It>e  alleviated. 

I  support  the  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  for  helping  to  bring 
these  ladies  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Cousins  is  al;»  the  wise  man  who  helped 
bring  to  the  United  States  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiro- 
shima, so  tliey  might  receive  plastic 
surgery  and  other  medical  attention  in 
order  that  their  wounds  and  other  in- 
juries Inflicted  in  that  tragic  event 
might  somehow  be  lessened  and  healed. 
As  the  name  Neuberger  might  indi- 
cate, my  pat4.'rnal  grandfather  came  to 


this  coimtry  from  Mannheim.  Germany, 
in  1869,  for  the  very  understandable 
reason  that  he  did  not  want  to  get  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Therefore, 
the  land  of  my  ancestors  helped  to  in- 
flict the  terrible  injuries  on  the  ladies 
from  Poland  who  have  been  lauded  to- 
day. Germany  has  much  to  atone  for 
in  such  a  terrible  deed. 

I  join  the  Senators  from  Kansas. 
Maine,  and  New  York  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment, which  today  is  enjoying  an  era  of 
unprecedented  economic  prosperity,  will 
aid  in  providing  generous  financial  in- 
demnity to  these  ladies. 

I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
kindness  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson]  and  his  innate  humani- 
tarianism,  that  he  is  the  person  who 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon the  story  of  these  brave  women. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  on  tho  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
for  a  personal  reason.  It  fell  to  my  lot. 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  to  serve 
as  chief  trial  coimsel  for  Supreme  Couit 
Justice  Jackson  at  the  international 
trial  at  Nuremburg. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  needs  to  be 
said,  but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  said  as 
a  matter  of  record,  that  the  things 
which  have  been  mentioned  today  did 
happen,  that  these  dreadful  experi- 
ments were  carried  out.  Perhaps  as  a 
footnote  to  that  statement  I  should  add 
that  even  the  defendants  in  the  dock 
at  Nuremburg  never  denied  that  these 
evil  things  were  done.  The  physicians 
who  carried  out  these  dreadful  experi- 
ments on  these  tragically  imfortimate 
human  beings  admitted  they  did  so. 
They  confessed  to  their  crimes.  So  the 
record  of  that  proceeding  stands  clear. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  at  all  about 
the  fact  that  these  terrible  things  did 
happen. 

I  speak  today,  Mr.  President,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  to  affirm  the  fact  of 
these  horrible  crimes. 

I  approached  my  responsibilities  in 
that  international  proceeding;  with 
something  more  than  an  attitude  of  one 
who  must  be  shown.  I  was  just  old 
enough  to  remember  the  tales  and  the 
stories  about  the  allegedly  inhuman 
activities  of  the  Imperial  German  Army 
during  World  War  I.  And  I  was  old 
enough  to  rememlser.  as  well,  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  accusations  which  had 
been  made  against  the  Imperial  German 
Army  were,  to  the  shame  of  many  after 
that  conflict,  found  to  be  imtrue. 

So  when  I  arrived  at  Nuremburg.  I 
had  the  fixed  purpose  in  my  mind  that 
I  would  find  the  facts  and  establish  the 
truth;  that  I  would  examine  carefully 
every  shred  of  evidence  having  to  do  with 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  did  that  and  I 
can  say  the  record  is  completely  truth- 
ful. And  the  chapter  referred  to  here 
today  is  a  terrible  part  of  the  story.  It 
was  distressing  and  shocking,  as  were 
all  the  stories  we  heard  in  those  10  long 


months  in  that  city  of  shambles,  sorrow, 
and  shame. 

Yes.  these  things  happened,  and  I  think 
it  is  good  that  tiie  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  brought  this  matter  before  us. 
Reference  has  been  made — and  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  reference — to  the  con- 
cern and  activities  of  Mr.  Norman  Cous- 
ins, the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  about  his  interest  be- 
cause he  is  a  resident  of  my  State.  He 
started  this  whole  line  of  concern  about 
these  people,  and  he  has  not  stopped, 
and  he  will  not  stop  until  some  measure 
of  justice  is  meted  out  to  these  women, 
because  Norman  Cousins  is  a  just  and 
compassionate  man. 

As  I  thought  alx)ut  these  events  this 
morning,  for  I  knew  something  would  be 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon about  the  subject,  I  thought  to  my- 
self. 'Well,  what  good  does  it  do.  really? 
What  can  we  do  for  these  tragic  people?" 
I  answered  my  own  question.  "Well, 
certainly,  we  can  try  to  see  that  they  are 
compensated,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  for 
humankind  to  be  compensated  for  an 
outrsige  of  this  type." 

No  amount  of  compensation  given 
.these  ladies  can  p>ossibly  undo  the  dam- 
age done  to  them.  But  the  failure  to  try 
to  compensate  in  some  measure  com- 
pounds the  original  injustice.  That  is 
why  all  men  of  good  will  must  take  heart 
at  the  consideration  now  being  given  to 
these  cases  by  the  Bonn  Government. 

It  would  seem  incredible  to  me  If  the 
Bonn  government,  which  has  alr^eady  al- 
located some  2  billion  marks  for  the  in- 
mates of  concentration  camps,  were  to 
overlook  or  ignore  or  not  take  care  of 
these  p>ersons  who  survived  their  awful 
experiences.  So  it  is  encouraging  that 
now  it  appears  that  West  Gtermany  will 
make  some  money  available  to  compen- 
sate, in  some  measure,  these  victims. 

But.  in  a  larger  sense,  there  is  a  sec- 
ond and  more  imp>ortant  reason  for 
noting  this  occasion.  A  larger  answer 
and  a  better  reason,  I  think,  is  that  the 
world  needs  to  be  reminded  of  this  inci- 
dent of  debasement  of  human  dignity. 
This  occasion  in  the  Senate  today  has 
a  lesson  for  all  of  us.  The  debasement 
of  human  dignity,  the  outlawing  of  hu- 
man decency  is  always  the  end  result  of 
tyranny. 

Most  of  the  hideous  crimes  of  the 
Nazis  were  merely  repetitions  of  lessons 
learned  from  the  Communists.  The 
same  hatred  of  individual  dignity  and 
moral  values  was  rooted  in  the  origins 
of  both  systems. 

The  Nazi  regime  has  been  replaced  by 
a  remarkable  group  of  leaders  of  the 
highest  type  who  have  led  Germany  back 
into  the  family  of  upright  civilized  na- 
tions. But  the  Communists  rem.ain  to 
perpetuate  the  concentration  camp  and 
all  that  it  stands  for.  Let  us  remember 
that  always  in  our  dealings  with  this 
evil  force  in  the  world. 

I  add  one  further  statement  on  this 
occasion.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  de- 
bate about  the  proceedings  at  Nureml>erg 
over  the  years.  But  I  know  there  is  one 
criticism  which  has  not  been  made,  and 
in  my  judgment  will  never  be  made,  and 
in  truth  cannot  be  made.    Lawyers  may 
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artut  about  tht  ntroMUvt  ftatures  of 
the  fundamental  charter  of  the  proceed- 
Inga,  or  Jurlsta  may  argue  about  the 
manner  and  form  In  which  the  trials 
were  conducted,  but  no  honest  man  will 
ever  rise  to  say  that  the  proof  adduced 
at  Nuremberg  was  falsifled.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  comfort  and  of  great 
Importance  to  all  who  Uve  In  the  world 
today  and  to  those  who  may  follow. 
The  record  is  honest  and  truthful. 

I  could  sum  up,  in  a  shorter  way.  by 
saying  I  never  cared  during  those  long 
months  at  Nurexjnberg  whether  Ooering 
was  hung  or  Ribbentrop  was  shot  or  all 
of  the  prisoners  were  released.  I  never 
thought  it  made  any  difference,  because 
In  my  mind's  eye  they  were  broken  reeds 
and  their  power  for  evil  was  spent. 
What  was  Important,  as  I  thought  then 
and  as  I  am  utterly  convinced  now,  was 
that  we  should  write  a  truthful  record 
as  to  what  happened,  so  that  the  world 
could  know  about  :t  and  learn  a  lesson 
from  what  someone  has  described  as  an 
autopsy  on  the  worst  era,  cerUlnly,  of 
modem  times. 

Thli  matter  of  which  we  ipeak  today, 
ii  not  even  a  chapter  in  the  volumes 
which  record  that  autopsy,  because  there 
were  thouaands  more  like  these  heroic 
wooMB.  who  •uffei'ed  all  kinda  of  pain 
and  Bhame, 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  see  to  it 
that  in  a  material  way,  aa  Z  aaid  earlier, 
■ome  meaaure  of  oompenaation  ia  made 
available  to  theae  ladiea  and  we  oan 
pauae  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
ineviUble  reault  of  tyranny,  wherever 
and  in  whaUver  form  it  exlata,  We  owe 
a  debt  of  graUtude,  therefore,  to  the 
Senator  from  Xanaaa  and  to  all  thoae 
who  have  apoken  today,  and  oerUinly  to 
Mr.  Norman  Couaina, 

I  am  ilad  Z  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  eomment  upon  thU  aignlAoant  ooca- 
aion, 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Preaident.  will 
the  Senator  yieldt 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Z  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  by  the  present 
dlstinRuished  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  MoskmI.  I 
Wish  to  point  out  that  the  courage  of 
these  freedom  fighters,  who  are  in  our 
country  today,  to  me  i-epresents  simply 
another  milestone  In  the  continuing 
demonatraUon  of  the  faith  of  the  Polish 
people  that  their  country  will  soon  again, 
with  the  help  of  Ood.  be  free  to  Join 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  Preaident.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  wish  to  asaoclate 

myeelf  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  spoken  on  this  significant 
occasion.  parUcularly  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Doool  who  haa 
apoken  ao  well  on  the  dignity  of  the 
human  peraon  and  on  how  fundamen- 
Ully  thla  dignity  ia  Involved  in  the  par- 
Uoular  oaat  of  tht  ylalUni  ladiea.  and 
on  the  eonaequenoea  of  a  diarnard  of 
thiabaaiodiinlty. 
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The  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Nio- 
itsROMl  has  pointed  out  the  happy  co- 
incidence that  we  are  paying  tribute  to 
these  heroic  women  today  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hill]  proposes  to  advance  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  entitled  "Health  for 
Peace." 

The  Senator  from  Maine  rMr.  Mus- 
KiK  I  has  spoken  movingly  of  the  heroism 
of  these  women,  as  a  manifestation  of 
tite  tradition  and  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people,  a  spirit  and  tradition  which  has 
sustained  them  through  the  centuries. 
The  Polish  people  have  not  been  proved 
b.y  Just  one  shining  hour,  as  Is  true  of 
many  other  peoples  and  nations,  but 
rather  they  have  b?en  subjected  to  a 
alow  and  most  difficult  testing. 

We  can  draw  a  lesson  by  reflecting 
ui)on  the  heroism  of  theae  women,  dem- 
onstrated under  most  rcRrettable  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions;  namely, 
that  in  a  free,  democratic  society  we 
must  at  all  times  be  concerned  not  only 
about  the  ends  or  the  purposes  which 
we  seek,  but  we  muat  also  at  all  Umes 
be  concerned  about  the  procedures  and 
about  the  methods  and  the  means  which 
we  use  In  order  to  arrive  at  those  pur- 
poaea. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  propoiea 
a  program  under  which,  through  the 
proper  use  of  means  and  the  proper  use 
of  persona,  we  hope  to  make  great  ad- 
vanoea  toward  the  improvement  of 
health.  Zn  oontraat  the  women  from 
Poland  who  have  been  guesU  In  the 
Capitol  today  were  exploited  and  their 
human  dignity  waa  diirHarded. 

We  muat  stnnd  firm  aHalnst  such 
abuica,  We  muat  never  make  the  first 
compromise,  that  ia,  to  be  dishonest  for 
the  aake  of  honeaty.  or  dishonorable  in 
the  name  of  honor,  or  to  aay  that  be- 
cause the  objectlvea  which  we  aeek  are 
good  we  need  not  be  to  much  concerned 
about  our  methoda.  Zn  the  very  first 
compromise  we  in  effect  loae  the  whole 
cause.  It  is  as  though  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  action,  we  write  our  com- 
promise in  invisible  ink  and  so  seek  to 
avoid  reaponalbiUty.  The  record  of  his- 
tory will  in  the  end  prove  us  false  and 
the  acid  of  time  reveal  our  Infidelity,  our 
dishonesty,  and  our  dishonor.  Let  us 
then  from  the  beginning,  now  and  in 
the  future,  always  be  dedicated  to  truth 
and  right,  both  as  to  ends  and  objectives. 
insofar  as  we  can  determine  them,  and 
also  to  the  methods  and  means  by  which 
we  aeek  to  advance  the  causes  which  we 
consider  to  be  good. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  HaL  1  for  his  most  generous 
kindness  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  statements  regarding  thia 
fine  group  of  women  from  Poland. 

Z  hope  that  when  these  fine,  heroic 
ladles  return  to  Poland,  they  will  remem- 
ber the  words  apoken  on  behalf  of  every 
aeotlon  of  our  Nation—the  weat  ooaat. 
the  east  ooaat.  and  every  aection  of  the 
United  SUtee,  We  all  pray  Ood'a  bleca- 
tni  on  and  a  aaf  e  return  of  theae  ladlei 
t^  their  home  country. 

Mr.  HZLL.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  felt  prlrl- 
leted  to  yield  to  the  diaUnguiahed  Sena- 


tor from  Xanaaa  ao  that  he  and  other 
Membera  of  the  Senate  might  pay  their 
tribute  to  theee  splendid.  God-fearing 
women  from  Poland,  who  have  suffered 
so  much,  and  who  have  set  for  us  such 
an  inspiring  and  challenging  example  of 
heroism,  of  devotion,  and  of  faith.  So 
long  as  courage  is  cherished  as  a  virtue, 
they  will  be  remembered. 


NAVAJO  IRRIGATION  AND  SAN 
JUAN-CHAMA  PROJECTS,  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  and  tlie  pending  busi- 
ness both  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  Calendar  No.  142.  Senate  bUl 
72. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  BUted  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LiouLATivi  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S.  72) 
to  authorise  the  Secreury  of  the  Zn- 
terlor  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Niwujo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  Ban 
Juan-Chama  project  aa  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  atorage 
project,  and  for  other  purpoaee. 

The  PRR8ZDINO  OPPICKR.  Za  there 
objection  to  the  requeat  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection ,  the  SenaU 
reaumed  the  oonsideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRB8ZDINO  OPPICKR.  The 
queaUon  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment hei^etofore  propoeed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arliona  (Mr.  HavdknI.  for 
himaelf  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arlaona  I  Mr.  OoLOWATgil.  tht  ■MMtort 
from  California  iMr.  Kocttit  and  Mr. 
BNoti).  ai^d  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
IMr.  BiSLi  and  Mr,  Cannon), 

Mr.  ANDKRSON,  Mr.  Preaident.  aa 
Z  auted  2  weeka  ago  when  we  had  thli 
bill  before  us,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arlaona  IMr. 
Haydkn),  for  himself,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ariiona,  and  the  Senators  from 
California  and  Nevada,  is  completely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr,  Chaves  I  and  to  me,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  learn 
what  is  the  position  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  a  relationship  to  this 
type  of  project  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  It  is  my  undersUnding  that  full 
studies  have  not  been  made.  On  the 
basis  of  that  fact,  the  Federal  agencies 
which  are  reeponsible  for  auch  matters 
urge  that  no  acUon  be  taken  on  the  bill 
at  thU  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  ahould  Uke  to  ask 
the  aenlor  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he  will 
permit  the  Hayden  amendment  to  be 
agreed  to.  Z  could  then  anawer  the  quea- 
Uon. The  Hayden  amendment  relatee 
only  to  the  atorace  of  water  and  to  other 
aoUviUea  in  rtapect  to  the  river,  rather 
than  to  the  project  Iteelf.  Z  do  not  eare 
how  the  matUr  ia  handled,  and  Z  ahaU 
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be  glad  to  explain  the  bill,  but  I  hope 
we  can  flrat  diapoae  of  the  Hayden 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  familiar  with  the  Hayden 
amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  compact  sets  forth 
Clearly  the  uses  to  which  the  water  shall 
be  put,  and  the  priorities  which  may  be 
involved.  The  water  users  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada,  which  are  three 
lower  basin  States,  would  Uke  to  have 
clearly  stated  the  rights  to  the  water  and 
the  fact  that  the  water  comes  under  the 
compact,  recognizing  the  provisions  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act.  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Adjustment  Act.  and  the  various 
other  projects,  acts,  and  compacts  af- 
fecting the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
aona IMr.  Hayobn]  for  himaelf  and 
other  Senators. 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

The  PRBHIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
la  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  Z 
ahould  like  to  comment  on  the  queaUon 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  aotual  fact  ia  that  the  studies 
with  reaped  to  the  bill  have  been  fin- 
ished for  quite  a  wi\lle.  In  19Sa  Mr. 
Floyd  Domlny,  who  waa  at  that  time 
Asaoclate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  who  is  now  the  Commta- 
aioner  of  the  Bureau  of  RMlamation, 
teatifled  wiUi  retard  to  an  identical  bill, 
and  suted  lU  purpoaes.  Mr.  Domlny 
was  aaked  about  the  bill  and  particularly 
whether  the  studies  had  been  completed. 
Hi  lave  the  aupiwrung  reasons  for  the 
project  and  he  said,  aa  is  shown  on  page 
ftO  of  the  record  of  the  hearings; 

OonatruetloB  of  this  propnatd  project  is 
«rgMk%ty  n*»ciKl  tn  ■ubiiist  th»  irrigation 
eeoMMay  of  urtaatiun  untu  on  tht  trtbu- 
tarlM  of  the  lUo  Grand*  Biuln  in  New 
MmIco.  Dtvtlopm»nt  of  th»M  tributary 
units  would  lUltvuu  th*  economic  dlatress 
to  a  BMasurable  degree  in  these  areM  that 
have  long  been  plagued  with  problema  of 
low-level  aundarda  of  living  and  employ- 
ment. Development  of  the  Initial  atage  of 
tiM  projeet  would  alao  provide  badly  needed 
avpplaaMntal  irrigation  water  luppliee  for 
lands  In  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
Dlatrlct.  In  addition.  It  would  provide  a 
water  aupply  for  rapidly  growing  requUw- 
menu  of  munldpalltlea  and  defense  estab- 
Uahments  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin. 

Then  the  committee  considered  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
recommended  we  go  slower  on  the  proj- 
ect. Z  shall  read  the  Bureau's  reporta 
later.  Mr.  Domlny  aaid: 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  ought  to  have  Its 
poaiUon  firmed  up  very  quickly,  beoause  al- 
though the  report  waa  not  transmitted  for- 
mally \wtll  last  week,  the  Bureau'!  ataff  has 
had  tome  opportunity  to  review  preliminary 
Informauon  which  we  made  avaUabie  to 
them. 

On  page  ftS  of  the  hearings  of  laat 
year  Mr.  ZX>miny  atatea: 

w*  In  the  Interior  Department  are  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  en  a  day«to-day  basis,  and  you  aay 


be  sure  we  will  cooperate  as  effectively  ss  we 
oan  to  get  prompt  oonsideration. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  page  5S  of  the 
1058  hearings,  Mr.  Domlny  ia  quoted  aa 
aaylng: 

The  Department's  legislative  report,  which 
haa  be«n  made  a  part  of  the  record  here.  I 
think  clearly  indicatee  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  no  reservation  concerning 
hla  endorsement  of  the  principles  of  the 
project  propoeed  covered  In  the  bill.  The 
report  does  suggest  certain  amendments 
which  would  clarify  certain  portions  of  It, 
but  they  are  not  of  major  significance  in 
terms  of  changing  the  plans  as  proposed  In 
our  coordinated  report. 

These  changes  were  made  and  the  bill 
is  In  full  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  made. 

This  year  we  asked  for  a  report,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  gave  us 
a  somewhat  similar  report  to  what  they 
had  given  us  last  year.  The  report  re- 
fers to  the  project,  but  it  expreaaea  ita 
belief  that  it  should  be  delayed.  I  read 
from  the  shorter  report,  dated  April  8, 
1858,  on  the  pending  bill.  Z  read  from 
pane  13  of  that  report,  from  the  letter 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Innular  Affairs,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray] 
by  Mr.  Fred  O,  Aandalil.  Aaaiatant  Sec- 
retai'y  of  the  Interior: 

As  we  Informed  your  nommtttee  In  that 
reiMtrt,  a  prunoaed  ooordluated  plannlni  re* 
purl  on  the  Navajo  Indian  IrrtgaUon  project 
and  the  Ban  Juan*Ohamn  project  has  been 
preiMired  jointly  by  the  Qommlssloner  of 
Indian  AiTatra  and  the  Commissioner  of 
ncrininntiun,  and  has  been  approved  and 
Htlttptett  by  this  Department.  OoplM  have 
been  sent  tu  the  sffMted  autes  tor  review 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  the 
art  of  August  14,  1040,  and  to  the  interested 
Federal  agencies  for  review  undsr  extstlag 
law  and  interagency  agre«>ments.  The  proe> 
eaaing  of  the  report  has  not  yet  been  eom- 
pleted,  Therefore,  we  ant  not  in  a^oB^^on 
to  make  any  rect>mmendatlon  with  respeot 
to  the  enactment  or  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  It  Ii  suggested  that  the  contmlttee  may 
wish  to  defer  action  on  authorising  leglala* 
tlon  until  the  planning  report  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congreea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  did 
not  wish  to  do  so.  It  voted  unanimously 
to  report  the  bill  in  1868.  aa  it  had  done 
in  1858. 

The  reason  for  that  ia  that  there  waa 
inatltuted  a  program  of  no  more  new 
starts  of  Irrigation  projects.  However, 
since  then  we  have  authorized  the  San 
Luis  project,  as  well  as  a  great  many 
others,  including  the  Trinity  project. 
We  have  gone  right  along  authorising 
these  projects  whenever  they  seemed  to 
be  required  or  Justified  by  economib 
conaiderations.  The  Department  paaaea 
on  and  approvea  a  project;  It  considers 
all  the  engineering  studies.  In  this  case 
all  the  neceesary  engineering  work  haa 
been  done,  and  the  project  ia  now  ready 
to  be  Btarted.  Z  ahould  aay  that  the 
Navajo  Dam  ia  vmder  conatruction.  and 
la  to  coat  $40  million.  Within  a  very 
few  yeara  that  dam  will  be  flnlahed. 
The  water  will  baok  up  behind  that 
dam.  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  put  on 
the  irrigation  projMt,  Therefore  we 
felt,  alnee  the  dam  wai  to  be  eomplettd, 
the  oonatructlon  of  the  irritation  proJ« 
wt  Itaelf  ahould  to  ahead. 


Furthermore,  the  Navajo  Indiana  art 
wards  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  The 
day  is  coming  when  they  will  havo 
plenty  of  money.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  They  have  uranium 
assets,  as  well  as  assets  of  oil  and  gas. 
Within  a  period  of  not  too  many  years 
I  hope  they  will  be  self-sustaining. 

However,  the  development  of  thia 
land,  as  In  so  many  cases  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  land,  cannot  be 
done  by  the  Navajos.  It  needs  to  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  For 
that  reason  the  committee  reported  the 
bill,  and  reported  it  unanimously. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden  1,  who  tin- 
derstands  the  problem  of  getting  reporta 
from  the  Interested  executive  agencies. 
There  Is  no  question,  as  Mr.  Aandahl. 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  haa 
pointed  out,  that  the  consolidated  re« 
port  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  Z  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  bill  this  year,  but  that 
the  testimony  from  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  haa  read  ia  contained 
in  the  tranacript  of  the  teatimony  which 
was  taken  in  18M? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  A  ahort  hearing  wat 
held  thla  year  on  the  bill,  to  aaoertain  if 
thei'e  waa  any  change  in  the  poaition  of 
any  of  the  attneiea  involved.  Teatimony 
wu  I'eoeived  from  varioua  troupe,  but 
there  waa  no  ahift  in  the  poaition  taken 
by  the  varioua  groupa, 

Mr,  IAU8CHB.  The  ofllelal  poaiUon 
of  Uie  Depai'tment  of  the  Interior  ia  aet 
forth  in  the  letter  dated  March  »th,  ap- 
pearing at  page  IS  of  the  report.  In  that 
letter  thei'e  appeare  thia  atatement: 

The  procesaini  of  the  report  haa  not  yel 
been  eompieted,  Therefore  we  are  not  la  a 
position  to  make  aay  reoommeadatlon  with 
respect  to  the  ensotment  or  provision  of  the 
bill,  and  It  Is  suggested  that  the  oommlttee 
may  wish  to  defer  action  on  authorlaing  leg- 
islauon  until  the  planning  report  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Oongrees. 

Mr.  ANDdSON.  Z  would  only  aay 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  pro- 
gram is  the  same  year  in  and  year  out 
The  reporta  go  from  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  the  affected  States.  Theo- 
retically, the  only  affected  State  in  this 
Instance  la  New  Mexico:  but  actually,  we 
wrote  into  the  bill,  in  line  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  then  Junior  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Daniel,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  fi-om  New  Mexico,  a  provision 
that  the  report  should  be  submitted,  aa 
well,  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

We  then  suggested  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  might  alao  want  to 
aend  the  report  to  the  other  States  for 
commenta.  The  comments  sometimea 
come  back  in  a  reaaonable  time,  and 
aometlmea  they  do  not.  The  Depart- 
ment has  not  received  the  comments 
from  aome  of  the  Statea,  poasibly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  affected,  ex- 
cept by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arlaona.  which  wt 
have  aooepted,  and  which  haa  now  been 
adopted  Into  aa  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAU8CRB.  On  tht  baiU  of  tht 
official  letter  of  the  Department  of  tht 
Interior.  I  autttat  that  it  recommtnda 
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that  we  do  not  go  forward  with  the  au- 
thorization at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  It 
says  quite  that.  I  do  not  believe  it  says 
it  in  those  words.  It  says:  "It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  may  wish  to 
defer  action."  We  did  not  wish  to  defer 
action,  and  voted  to  report  the  bill  unan- 
imously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  that  what 
the  Department  wrote  was  a  polite  way 
of  suggesting  that  we  probably  ought  not 
to  go  forward  with  the  project.  There 
are  certainly  two  interpretations  which 
can  be  placed  on  the  language. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
letter  from  the  executive  office  of  the 
President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dated  March  4,  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  which 
appears  at  page  14  of  the  report  on  the 
pending  bill.  I  read  from  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph: 

The  review  of  the  proposed  report  of  the 
Becretory  of  the  Interior  on  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Irrigation  project  and  the  San  Juan- 
Chajoa  project  under  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  Executive  Order  No.  9384  has  not  been 
completed.  UntU  this  review  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  basis 
tor  appraising  the  merits  of  S.  72. 

Accordingly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  recommend  that  your  committee  defer 
action  on  S.  72  until  a  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  la  accordance  with 
established  procedures. 

The  Bureau  of  tfie  Budget  definitely 
recommends  that  no  action  be  taken  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  By  the  committee. 
Even  when  the  committee  had  that  state- 
ment in  front  of  it,  it  went  right  ahead 
and  did  take  action  unanimously  rec- 
ommending that  the  bill  do  pass. 

I  say  again  that  the  review  to  which 
Mr.  Hughes  refers  in  that  letter  is  a  re- 
view of  the  comments  of  the  various 
States,  not  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  itself.  The 
studies  have  been  reviewed,  and.  as  Mr. 
Aandahl  stated  in  his  letter,  the  report 
has  been  "approved  and  adopted  by  this 
department." 

I  stated  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
we  did  not  hold  long  hearings.     I  show 
him  45  pages  of  the  hearings  we  held 
this  year.     Those  hearings  were  held  on 
the  pending  bUl.    I  do  not  say  that  we 
made  an  exhaustive  study,   because   a 
study  has  been  made  of  the  bill  year  in 
and  year  out  since  about  1956  or  1957. 
In  the  earlier  years  the  suggestion  was 
made  to  us  that  we  could  defer  action  on 
the   project   because   the   Navajo   Dam 
would  not  be  built.     I  have  been  to  the 
Navajo  Dam.    It  is  under  construction. 
The  work  is  being  done  adequately  by  a 
very  excellent  firm  of  contractors,  and 
the  dam  is  moving  rapidly  ahead.    The 
question  Is  what  will  we  do  when  the 
water  begins  to  back  up  behind  the  dam? 
That  is  why  the  committee  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  the  two  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  which  are  di- 
rectly charged  with  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  legislation  and 


the  proposed  project  have  both  declared 
that  their  studies  are  not  complete  and 
have  suggested  or  recommended  that  no 
action  be  taken  until  the  reports  are 
processed  and  the  studies  completed? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  believe  the 
word  "studies"  is  not  correct.  The  stud- 
ies have  been  completed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Federal  agencies  have  stated 
that  the  studies  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. I  believe  they  state  that  their 
reviews  have  not  been  completed.  That 
refers  to  their  own  reviews  which  are 
provided  for  by  the  so-called  Millikin- 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  under  which 
the  reports  go  back  to  the  States  for 
review.  The  reviews  from  the  States  not 
having  come  in.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can  truthfully  say  that  all  the 
views  have  not  been  received. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  stated: 

As  we  Informed  your  committee  in  that 
report,  a  proposed  coordinated  planning  re- 
port on  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project 
and  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  has  been 
prepared  Jointly  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  and  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  this  Department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion this  way.  then:  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  two  interested  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  have  stated  that  the 
review  in  accordance  with  the  executive 
order  which  prescribes  what  course  shall 
be  followed  has  not  been  completed,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  cannot  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect; indeed,  there  is  no  que:  tion  that  it 
Is  correct.  They  have  said  the  review 
has  not  been  completed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  suggested  that  the 
committee  might  wish  to  defer  action; 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
that  the  committee  defer  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  committee  re- 
jected the  recommendation  on  both 
counts,  and  went  ahead  and  reported  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     It  is  $221  mUlion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  if  the  bill  shaU  be 
passed,  we  will  be  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $221  million,  even  though 
the  two  responsible  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  have 
stated  that  their  reviews  have  not  been 
completed,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
cannot  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Havden] 
would  not  agree  that  we  are  authorizing 
the  expenditure.  I  think  we  are  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  the 
money;  but  the  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure has  to  come  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wIU  correct  my 
statement  to  that  extent.  Why  cannot 
we  wait  untU  the  review  has  been  com- 
pleted? If  the  agencies  are  slow  In 
processing  It,  why  cannot  we  stiggest 
that  It  be  processed  and  then  proceed 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  an  orderly 
manner?    Why  should  we  proceed  at  a 


time  when  the  responsible  executive 
agencies  have  stated  that  they  cannot 
recommend  the  project? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  beheve 
they  cannot  recommend  it  or  that  they 
cannot  go  ahead  at  this  time.  Probably 
they  will  never  finish  the  review  until 
an  executive  decision  has  been  made  to 
open  up  on  irrigation  projects.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  such  projects. 
I  have  been  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  quite  a  while.  We 
have  approved  a  great  many  projects 
which  had  not  received  final  approval. 
Mr.  Dominy,  in  his  statement  to  the 
committee  last  year,  said: 

The  Department's  legislative  report,  which 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  record  here. 
I  think  fairly  Indicates  that  the  Secretary 
of  th  •  Interior  has  no  reservation  concern- 
ing his  endorsement  of  the  principles  ot 
the  project  proposal  covered  In  the  bUl. 

A  year  ago,  I  tried  my  very  best  to 
have  the  matter  of  the  report  cleared 
up.  An  actual  examination  of  the  proj- 
ect had  been  completed  then,  as  It  is 
now.  but  because  not  every  State's  re- 
port had  been  considered  and  evaluated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
could  not  and  did  not  recommend  upon 
It.  Why?  Because  a  celling  had  been 
placed  on  such  new  starts.  He  was  not 
In  a  position,  in  view  of  his  require-- 
ments.  to  make  a  report.  But  the  proj- 
ect stays  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  asks.  Why  do 
we  not  wait?  We  waited  in  1956:  we 
waited  In  1957;  we  waited  in  1958.  Here 
we  are  waiting  in  1959.  Why?  Because 
there  is  a  situation  In  the  executive  de- 
partments which  requires  that  some  of 
these  new  projects  not  be  sUrted.  , 
Meanwhile,  the  situation  has  changed 
In  the  field.  The  dam  Is  imder  construc- 
tion. It  will  be  finished  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  will  represent  an  expenditure 
of  $40  million.  Why  let  it  stand  IdM, 
with  water  piling  up  behind  It.  when  we 
are  at  the  same  time  contributing  money 
for  the  support  of  the  Navajos,  who 
could  be  supporting  themselves  if  they 
were  on  the  land?  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  this  is  a  sensible  project. 

I  have  referred  many  times  to  the 
Salt  River  project  in  Arizona,  the  home 
State  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  [Mr.  HaydenI.  Peo- 
ple can  say  whether  or  not  It  was  a  wise 
expenditure  of  money.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times— the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  know — the  total  cost  of 
the  Salt  River  project  has  been  repaid 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  income  taxes 
from  the  farmers  who  live  there  an^ 
benefit  from  that  project. 

The  project  now  before  us  will  be.  In 
the  long  nm.  extremely  valuable  be- 
cause it  will  put  many  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian families  onto  the  land,  where  they 
can  make  a  good  living.  It  will  take 
them  off  rolls  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  know  whether  the 
various  States  Involved  have  expressed 

their  views  In  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tices which  are  followed? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  project  was  initiated  by 
former  Governor  Mechem,  a  Republican 
Governor  of  New  Mexico.  Every  suc- 
ceeding ofBcial  in  oiu*  State  has  followed 
the  recommendations  he  then  made.  I 
have  endorsed  them. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayoen  I  is  better  qualified  to  speak 
with  respect  to  his  State,  but  I  know  that 
Arizona  has  not  taken  the  slightest  ex- 
ception to  this  project;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  supported  it.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  rMr.  Goldwater]  are  ac- 
tively supporting  the  project,  as  they 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  because 
two-thirds  of  the  Navajos  live  in  Ari- 
zona. I  think  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, is  it  not? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Two-thirds  of  them 
live  in  Arizona.  The  headquarters  is  at 
Window  Rock.  Ariz.  The  only  reason  the 
project  comes  as  it  does  is  that  all  the 
land  lies  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows,  I 
went  into  the  Navajo  country  about  8  or  9 
months  ago.  A  special  day  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  We 
discussed  their  problem.  It  was  appre- 
ciation day  for  the  Representative  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Udall,  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

They  were  happy  because  we  were  try- 
ing our  very  best  to  get  roads  for  them, 
as  well  as  Navajo  projects.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  recalls  that 
event.  The  Navajos  have  asked  me. 
round  after  round,  to  get  this  project 
started. 

We  will  be  taking  a  portion  of  the 
water  allotted  to  New  Mexico — a  very 
large  portion  of  it — and  pouring  it  on 
this  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajos, 
two-thirds  of  whom  live  within  Arizona. 
But  we  feel  that  our  Government  and  our 
people  have  a  liability  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  Navajo  Indians,  and  we  de- 
sire to  discharge  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  failed  to 
make  the  review  because  they  desire  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  that  no  new  projects  be 
started? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  earlier  stated  that  the  State 
Governors  are  slow  In  submitting  their 
reports. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  stated  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  a  favorable  re- 
port, beyond  what  has  already  been 
given,  is  not  given  and  cannot  be  given 
by  the  Department  because  of  the  over- 
riding policy  of  no  new  starta  in  this 
particular  field. 

As  an  illustration,  only  a  day  or  two 
ago  the  atomic  energy  appropriation  bill 
provided  money  for  the  expansion  of 
a  project  which  is  very  greatly  desired 
by  Admiral  Rickover.  The  cost  will  be 
some  $18  million.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  could  not  ask  for  it.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  Commission  for  the 


funds.  Mr.  McCone  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  request  it.  But  he  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  stand  before  our  committee  and 
say: 

This  will  be  money  well  spent.  If  the 
committee  will  ask  for  It,  the  Commission 
will  spend  it  and  wlU  be  happy  to  have  it. 

He  had  his  limit,  beyond  which  he 
could  not  ask  for  more.  That  is  what  the 
situation  is  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  have  failed  to  review 
the  reports,  although  all  the  reports  have 
been  filed  by  the  different  Governors, 
solely  because  the  executive  department 
wants  to  comply  with  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendation that  no  new  start  be  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  for  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  would  have 
to  qualify  that  statement  from  this 
standpoint.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my 
position  too  refined.  I  did  not  say,  or 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  reporta 
have  come  in  from  all  the  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  are  no  other 
States  which  have  any  real  involvement 
in  this  project.  A  letter  is  sent  to  the 
Governors  in  which  they  are  told:  "If 
you  have  any  objection,  please  file  it." 
They  are  asked  to  state  what  they  need, 
so  that  their  request  can  be  put  on  "ice." 
That  is  probably  what  happened.  I  do 
not  know  what  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived. I  only  know  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  stated  that  a  complete 
review  is  not  possible.  If  the  report 
is  lying  in  the  ofBce  and  the  Bureau 
does  not  wish  to  review  it,  then  the  re- 
port is  not  finished.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  report  lies  in  the  oflftce  or 
remains  in  the  office  of  the  Governor  of 
Texas. 

We  were  informed  that  the  Governor 
of  Texas  did  not  intend  to  file  a  report. 
I.  myself,  talked  to  Grov.  Price  Daniel 
in  Texas  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  filed  a  report.  He 
said  he  did  not  intend  to  file  a  report; 
that  he  was  [>erfectly  satisfied  with  the 
language  of  the  bill.  So  I  would  not  be 
able  to  say  whether  a  report  from  Texas 
is  lying  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  the 
Governor  of  Texas  to  act  merely  by 
communicating  with  him.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  state  that  he 
did  communicate  with  him,  and  that 
the  report  still  has  not  been  submitted? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  ask  him 
to  file  a  report.  We  were  trying  to 
make  certain  that  the  rights  of  Texas 
were  adequately  protected  by  the  bill, 
and  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  final  question. 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  a  vote 
in  the  affirmative  for  this  measure  will 
be  tantamount  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
President's  request  with  respect  to  his 
purpose  to  develop  a  balanced  budget 
by  not  starting  any  new  projecta  by 
way  of  public  works  or  otherwise  for 
the  next  fiscal  year? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  dislike  to  use  the 
word  "repudiation."  I  only  say  that 
funds  for  this  project  would  be  voted 
as  Congress  has  many  times  voted 
money  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  not  approved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
many  acres,  roughly,  would  be  brought 
into  production  under  this  proposal? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  the  Navajo 
project  the  amovmt  at  one  time  was  as 
much  as  150,000  acres.  I  rode  over  the 
project  at  that  time.  I  think  it  was  per- 
haps in  1948  or  1949.  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent figure  is  110,000  acres  in  the  Navajo 
project. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Does 
this  project,  generally  speaking,  author- 
ize or  propose  to  furnish  irrigation  for_ 
others  than  Indians?  ;  '. ;  :'. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes.  it  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  is  provided  for  others  than  In- 
dians? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Eighty-six  million 
dollars  is  for  the  San  Juan  section,  and 
$135  million  is  for  the  Navajo  section. 
The  San  Juan  section  Is  the  transmoun- 
tain  diversion  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  state  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  the  number  of 
acres  which  will  be  involved  in  that  sec- 
tion, because  it  is  the  hof)e  of  the  people 
living  in  the  valley  that  more  of  the  wa- 
ter will  be  used  first  for  municipal  pur- 
poses in  the  Defense  Establishments  of 
Los  Alamos,  Sandla,  and  White  Sands. 

Eventually  the  water  will  find  ita  way 
back  into  the  stream.  It  may  help  make 
additional  irrigation  possible,  although 
no  irrigation  of  new  land.  No  irrigation 
of  new  land  is  contemplated:  but  the 
project  will  supply  water  to  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  and 
to  the  Elephant  Butte  irrigation  system. 
However,  until  a  determination  is  made 
of  the  amoimt  of  water  which  will  be 
used  by  the  three  Defense  E:steblish- 
menta  I  have  mentioned  and  the  amount 
of  water  which  will  be  used  by  the  city 
of  Albuquerque  and  by  other  cities  in 
the  valley,  I  cannot  say  exactly  how 
much  water  will  be  used. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  not 
that  a  part  of  the  determination  which 
will  be  made  in  the  report  When  it  is 
submitted  to  Congress? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  because  the 
Engineers'  report  shows  the  details  of 
gathering  the  water  from  tiny  fingers  in 
Colorado  and  bringing  it  across  the  high 
coimtry  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
what  will  be  done  with  the  water  after 
it  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  will  be 
the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Is  there  ansrwhere  available  evidence 
as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  new  land 
which  will  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
other  than  the  land  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervation? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  land  which  will  be  watered  by  this 
project  in  the  valley  will  not  be  new 
land. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
additional  water  will  be  made  available; 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  land  on  which 
the  additional  water  will  be  used  will  be 
land  which  at  present  is  supplied  with 
water  frcMn  deep  wells  or  from  natiiral 
rainfall.  But  this  project  will  provide 
a  supplemental  supply  of  water,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect, in  Colorado,  and  exactly  as  contem- 
plated by  various  other  Colorado  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  one  near  Pueblo. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  this 
project  will,  if  constructed,  increase 
enormously  the  productivity  of  the  land 
to  which  the  added  water  is  made  avail- 
able; will  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  so. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  primary  purpose  is 
to  provide  additional  supplies  of  water 
for  municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial 
uses,  particularly  for  the  three  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Establishments.  At  the 
present  time,  at  Los  Alamos  the  water  is 
pumped  from  the  Rio  Grande  River,  at  a 
plant  near  Buckman.  and  is  brought  up 
considerably  more  than  1.000  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  Los  Alamos  project.  If  it 
were  possible  to  bring  the  water  in  a  con- 
duit from  the  reservoir  which  Is  being 
constructed  upstream,  near  Chama.  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  not  having  as 
expensive  a  pumping  project  as  the  one 
now  used. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  this  land  is  antici- 
pated. Certainly  we  nbw  have  a  surplus 
of  all  types  of  crops  which  are  produced 
In  this  area  and  in  other  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, as  pointed  out  in  connection 
With  the  recent  debate  on  the  San  Luis 
project.  I  question  the  advisability  of 
spending  several  million  dollars  to  in- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  our 
land.  We  may  need  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  our  land  at  a  later 
date,  but  I  wonder  whether  this  is  the 
time  to  do  it.  particularly  when  we  do  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
crops  which  already  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply. There  is  a  dairying  area  in  and 
around  Albuquerque,  and  that  area  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  production  of  alfalfa. 
I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  a  few  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  are 
produced  on  a  farm  that  I  know  is  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  dairying.  Some 
of  the  land  there  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  apples. 

In  the  lower  area,  below  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  cotton  is  produced.  But  the 
water  from  this  project  will  not  be  used 
to  increase  that  production. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  short- 
age of  water  in  the  Elephant  Butte  area, 
and  that  area  was  in  debt  to  the  district, 
because  the  rainfall  was  insufficient. 
Exactly  how  many  acres  would  be  added, 
I  cannot  predict.  I  only  know  that  the 
Defense  Establishment  has  requested  this 
project.  It  has  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  Los  Alamos  lab- 
oratories, in  the  Sandia  Base  facilities, 
and  in  the  White  Sands  Proving  Grounds. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  to 
the  extent  that  the  project  increases  or 


expands  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
cotton  acreage,  the  cotton  surplus  will 
be  expanded,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  that  were  done, 
the  surplus  would  be  expanded;  yes. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  nor  do  I  believe  that  will  be 
its  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  may 
not  be  the  purpose  of  the  bill;  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  about  its  effect,  because  cer- 
tainly in  an  area  that  is  deficient  in 
water,  if  the  supply  of  water  is  increased, 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  In 
the  area  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  basic  crops 
which  now  are  in  difficulty,  in  terms  of 
surplus,  are  tobacco — and  no  tobacco  is 
grown  there — and  peanuts — and  no  pea- 
nuts are  grown  there — and  com — and 
corn  is  not  grown  there,  except  for  a 
variety  of  Indian  com  which  is  used  for 
silage — and  wheat — and  no  wheat  is 
grown  there — and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
about  cotton? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Cotton  is  grown  In 
the  Elephant  Butte  irrigation  district, 
but  that  district  has  had  a  very  satis- 
factory supply  of  water.  Cotton  re- 
quires, in  that  area,  from  2'^  to  3  acre- 
feet  of  water;  and  that  area  does  not 
suffer  too  much  from  lack  of  water. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  It 
is  my  understanding  that  cotton  is  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  acreage  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  any 
item  of  that  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
report  or  In  the  testimony. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  In  any  report;  but  I 

understand  there  Is  some  in  that  area. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding, unless  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  water  would  be 
brought  to  the  cities  and  to  the  Defense 
Establishments  in  that  area  would  mean 
that  the  water  might  nnd  its  way  back 
into  the  Rio  Grande,  and  eventually 
might  be  used  for  additional  irrigation. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  this  project. 
Prom  the  report,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  recommendation 
in  regard  to  this  measure,  and  neither 
Is  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course.  If  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds,  and  if  Congress  subse- 
quently appropriates  the  funds — and  it 
is  understood  that  the  appropriation 
will  follow,  once  we  make  the  authoriza- 
tion— the  result  will  be  that,  to  that  ex- 
tent, deficit  spending  will  be  increased. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
quickly  the  money  will  be  appropriated. 
The  primary  purpose  of  seeking  the  au- 
thorization now  Is  to  make  sure  that  a/ 
the  Navajo  dam  moves  to  completion, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  be  able 
to  make  plans  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  the  water  supply, 
which  will  be  very  satisfactory  and 
large;  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
wasted. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  have  cuch  great 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
authorization  is  made,  the  appropriation 
will  soon  follow. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No,  Mr.  President:  the 
appropriation  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
Senate  receives  a  report  on  the  project 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  has 
been  suffering  because  of  a  shortage  of 
water,  all  the  way  to  the  area  below  the 
Elephant  Butte  Dam.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  a  great  shortage  of  water; 
and  the  purpose  of  this  measure  is  tc  see 
that  additional  water  is  made  availalile, 
and  that  it  is  not  wasted.  \ 

Until  very  recently.  New  Mexico  has  I 
not  been  able  to  supply  the  water  which 
she  agreed  to  supply  to  Texas.  There 
has  been  a  great  shortage  of  water. 
Water  is  the  most  precious  thing  the 
people  of  those  areas  have.  I  am  quite 
confident  there  will  be  no  material  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  any  basic 
crop  which  is  supported  by  crop  loans. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  increase  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  there,  why  spend 
the  $200  million  to  put  water  on  the 
land? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  never  said 
there  would  be  no  additional  crops  in 
the  Indian  reservation.  But  no  cotton 
will  be  grown  at  elevations  of  5.000  or 
6.000  feet,  and  no  tobacco  or  rice  will  be 
grown.  Some  com  may  be  grown,  but 
I  doubt  it.  There  will  be  grazing,  and 
alfalfa  will  be  produced. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  the  proposal, 
the  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  features  of 
the  initial  stage  is  about  $86  million,  and 
that  includes  the  transznountain  diver- 
sion. Furthermore,  I  have  said  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  water  will  be  uaed  for 
an  additional  water  supply  for  the  cities. 
and  eventually  that  water  will  go  back 
into  the  river.  But  the  project  Is  not 
primarily  designed  to  increaae  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  Rio  Qrande 
Valley. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But.  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  increase  It.  it  will 
add  to  our  surplus  problem;  will  It  noCf 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  st»id  that  I 
do  not  believe  It  wIU.  because  the  crops 
produced  in  that  area  are  not  the  ones 
which  are  in  trouble,  insofar  as  sur- 
pluses are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
0««  in  the  chah-).  The  biU  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  for 
myself.  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
support  this  measure.  I  cannot  support 
it.  because  it  Is  obvious  that  the  respon- 
sible branches  of  the  Government  in  the 
executive  department  have  not  processed 
the  studies  to  a  point  where  they  can 
take  a  definite  position  in  regard  to  this 
proposal. 

As  for  myself,  I  think  It  Is  bad  busi- 
ness and  bad  legislative  practice  to  go 
forward  with  a  $221  million  authoriza- 
tion when  It  is  apparent  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  stated  that  their  reviews 
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have  not  reached  a  point  where  they  can 
make  a  recommendation  either  In  the 
affirmative  or  in  the  negative  on  this 
proposed  project. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  about 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Navajo  Indians. 
But  the  longer  the  debate  continues,  the 
more  apparent  it  is  that  the  Navajo 
Indians  are  not  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this 
project. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
stated  that  there  will  be  put  Into  more 
abundant  production  at>out  100.000  acres 
In  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation;  and, 
on  the  basis  of  his  figures,  $86  million 
of  the  total  amount  will  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  water  supply  to 
municipalities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  Defense  Estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  So  if  one  takes 
the  outside  figure  of  approximrtely  $221 
million,  and  subtracts  from  it  the  $86 
million  which  will  be  expended  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  municipalities  and 
Defense  EstablLshments.  $135  million  will 
go  into  the  Navajo  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  it  that  the  only 
purpose  of  providing  thi.s  project  for  the 
Navajo  Reservat»on  is  to  produce  an  in- 
creased supply  of  food,  and  probably  to 
provide  a  supply  of  water.  But  can  we, 
on  the  basis  of  ^hat  has  been  said  here, 
justify  this  expenditure  of  $135  million, 
when  there  is  an  overabundance  of  food 
supply  in  the  Nation,  when  we  know  the 
$135  million  is  intended  to  expand  the 
production  of  food? 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  paying  the 
farmer  to  take  his  land  out  of  produc- 
tion; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  ex- 
pending money,  by  way  of  irrigation 
projects,  to  Increase  production.  1 
simply  cannot  put  those  two  situations 
together  and  reach  a  judgment  that 
they  are  compatible. 

I  want  the  record  to  show.  No.  1,  that 
I  do  not  favor  this  project,  because  the 
reviews  by  the  two  responsible  agencies 
of  Government  have  not  been  completed. 
No.  2.  I  would  want  some  further  evi- 
dence about  the  feasibility  of  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done.  I  think  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  showing  made  that  we 
are  not  falling  into  the  error  of  paying 
money  to  take  land  out  of  production  on 
the  one  hand,  and  paying  money  to  in- 
crease production  on  the  other  hand. 
To  me.  those-  two  situations  standing  to- 
gether amount  to  nothing  but  lolly. 
They  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a 
fiscal  situation  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

It  is  simply  frightening  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  gold  is  being  withdrawn 
from  our  Treasury  and  moved  into 
other  countries  of  the  world.  It  Is 
frightening  to  have  citizens  say  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  "I  will  not  buy  any 
more  Government  bonds,  because  when  I 
pay  $100  for  a  Government  l)ond.  If  you 
continue  doing  what  you  are,  I  will  prob- 
ably get  bock  $50."  We  are  robbing  the 
bondholder,  the  thttfty  person  who  has 
placed  some  money  in  a  bank,  the 
schoolteacher,  the  minister,  the  worker 
who  is  Uving  on  retirement  pay.  We  are 
robbing  them  all  by  indulging  in  deficit 


iterations,  and  In  the  folly  of  paying,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  take  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, and,  on  the  other  hand  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  food. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  if  this 
measure  went  to  a  record  vote,  I  would 
vote  against  it  on  the  basis  of  the  state- 
ments which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  opposing  this  bill.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  bs  any  question  that  its  pas- 
sage will  increase  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  a  suljstantial  number  of  acres. 

In  reading  the  committee  report,  on 
page  8.  we  are  told  that  in  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  there  will  be 
provided  110  630  acres  of  irrigated  land 
for  the  sole  use  of  Navajo  Indians.  But. 
moving  over  to  page  9  of  the  report,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  proposal  for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  other  newly  irri- 
gated lands.  For  instance,  reading  from 
the  report,  on  page  9: 

The  plan  recommended  by  tlie  State  of 
New  Mexico  for  Initial  stage  development 
and  construction  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project,  which  is  authorized  by  S.  72,  con- 
templates an  average  annual  diversion  of 
about  110.000  acre-feet  from  the  San  Juan 
River  for  utilization  in  the  Rio  Grande 
B.\£ln  in  New  Mexico.  The  water  would  be 
used  for  additional  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 
and  supplemental  irrigation  of  39300  acres 
of  land  in  Cerro.  Taos.  Llano,  and  Pojoaque 
tributary  Irrigation  units  and  81.600  acres 
in  the  existing  Middle  Rio  Grande  Con- 
servancy District. 

That  is  a  total  of  120,000  acres,  and 
with  the  110.000  for  the  Navajo  project 
it  brings  the  total  to  230.000  acres  in 
those  two  areas  on  which  additional 
water  will  be  made  available. 

So  this  carmot  be  pictured  as  a  bill 
which  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Navajo  Indians.  More  than  half  the 
acreage  involved  is  acreage  outside  of  the 
Navajo  a'-ea.  All  of  it,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  crops  to  be  produced,  will  be  pro- 
ducing crops  of  which  we  already  have 
an  abimdance  or  an  oversupply. 

I  certainly  concur  in  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
having  a  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  deficit 
in  our  budget  and  over  $9  billion  invested 
in  surplus  agriculture  commodities  we 
cannot  justify  an  expenditure  of  $221 
million  in  order  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  another  200.000  acres. 
Why  bring  into  production  more  land 
whose  products  another  agency  of  the 
Government  will  iiave  to  buy? 

I  also  emphasize  again  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  opposed  by  both  the  respon- 
sible agencies  of  Government  which  have 
jiwisdiction  over  such  projects.  I  think 
they  made  a  very  constructive  suggestion 
when  they  stated  the  veiT  least  we  should 
do  is  to  withhold  action  until  such  time 
as  a  report  on  the  projects  can  be  made 
to  justify  the  feasibility  of  such  expend- 
itures. 

I  certainly  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  (S.  72)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  ELDER  STEPHEN  L. 
RICHARDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
state  in  the  Senate  that  one  of  the  great 
citizens  of  Utah  has  passed  on  today.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
this  outstanding  citizen. 

Elder  Stephen  L.  Richards,  the  fust 
councilor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  has  passed  on.  Elder  Richards 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
our  State  and  of  the  West  for  many 
years.  He  has  served  his  church  in  an 
official  capacity  for  more  than  40  years. 

Stephen  L.  Richards  i^cas  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  As  a  young  man  he  had  a 
brilUant  career  at  law.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Utah,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  When  he  was  called  to  full-time 
ecclesiastical  service  with  his  church,  he 
immediately  divorced  himself  completely 
from  the  political  field  and  from  the 
legal  field  and  spent  full  time  in  the 
service  of  his  church  and  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  was  widely  known  not  only 
in  Utah  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  but  also  in  all  sections  of 
the  world  where  the  Mormon  Church 
has  organizations  and  branches.  He 
was  widely  traveled,  and  was  one  of  the 
great  scholars  of  our  State. 

Elder  Richards  will  be  sorely  missed. 
He  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years 
but  of  keen  intellect  and  well  preserved. 
I  visited  with  him  about  30  days  ago 
and  found  him  to  be  in  excellent  spirits 
and  excellent  health.  We  can  rejoice 
that  he  was  able  to  serve  fully  right  up 
to  the  time  he  was  called  to  meet  his 
Maker. 

All  of  the  people  of  my  State,  and  I 
feel  sure  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  better  because  of  the  life  and 
service  of  Elder  Stephen  L,  Richards. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  pay  that 
tribute  to  Elder  Richards'  memory  on 
the  ^loor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1959.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  19, 1959: 

Depastmknt  or  Dbfxmsb 
Thomas  Sovereign  Gates.  Jr.,  of  PennsyN 
vanla.   to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
vice  Donald  A.  Quarles,  deceased. 

In   THX    RxOtTLAK    Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299.  All  officers  are 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 

To  he  captains 
Abbott,  Walter  H..  068852. 
Absher,  Richard  L.,  066649. 
Ackerman.  Arthur  H..  068413. 
Ackerman,  David  O..  074618. 
Adams,  David  Q.,  068853. 
Adams,  James  E.,  082131. 
Adamson,  George  W.,  068855. 
Ades.  LeRoy  P.,  068414. 
Agather,  Frederic  G.,  06841S. 
Agullar.  William  P..  068856. 
Alkman.  Jim  B..  079159. 
Alch,  Wayne  P..  068417. 
Aldrlch.  Herbert  C.  0851 19. 
Alexander,  John  V.,  3d.  082132. 
Alexander,  Robert  L.,  068418. 
Allan.  James  R..  071752. 
Allebach.  Victor  L.,  070130. 
Allen,  Leverne  E.,  076936. 
Allen.  Stanley  C.  072809. 
Alston.  Lonnle  N..  068860. 
Alter,  Allen  O..  079161. 
Ambrose.  Thomas  J..  071753. 
Ames,  William  I.,  Jr..  068861. 
Anderson,  Benjamin  H..  Jr..  070160. 
Anderson,  James  C.  068863. 
Anderson,  Paul  P..  075136. 
Anderson.  Thomas  L.,  082133. 
Anderson,  Thurman  E.,  069847. 
Andrews,  Edward  P..  068419. 
Andrews.  Wilson  P..  072813. 
Angel.  Jack  P.,  068806. 
Angstadt.  John  P..  068420. 
Appleton.  James  L..  Jr.,  068421. 
Apuna,  Samuel  K.,  Jr.,  081368. 
Arduna,  Arthur  A..  068422. 
Arnaud,  John  P..  Jr..  065645. 
Arnhym,  Rolfe  O..  068423. 
Artzberger.  Ronald  E  ,  084692. 
Asbelle,  Charles  T..  084940. 
Ash.  Philip  L.,  Jr.,  068868. 
Atwood.  Thomas  W.  W..  068872. 
Auer.  Charles  H..  068873. 
Austin,  Kenneth  S..  079168. 
Ayers,  Robert  E..  068424. 
Bacey.  Alglrdas  S..  071756. 
Bahr.  Henry  J.,  066678. 
BaUey,  David  G..  079169. 
Bailey.  Richard  R..  081371. 
Bailey.  Ruslan  B..  068212. 
Balrd.  Nlven  J.,  080207. 
Baker.  John  P..  075139. 
Baker.  Russell  A..  Jr..  068425. 
Bal,  Rosclus  I.  D..  068807. 
Ball.  Charles  F..  Jr..  081373. 
Ball.  Duard  D..  068213. 
Bambery,  James  R..  O68420. 
Bamford.  Charles  P..  2d,  076945. 
Banks.  Douglas  T.,  068877. 
Bardwell.  Lloyd  R..  062137. 
Barker,  James  M..  079174. 
Barnett.  Walter  L..  068214. 
Barrett.  Robert  E..  068884. 
Bartlett.  Pred  O..  Jr..  066686. 
Barton,  Jack  L..  076946. 
Barton.  Robert  E..  068428. 
Basic,  Nick  J.,  072817. 
Bauerband.  Edward  H..  Jr.,  081377. 
Baughman,  Larry  J.,  071442. 
Bauman,  William  P..  068430. 
Baynard,  Richard  A..  071641. 
Beall.  George  P..  068887.  x 

Bean.  Calvin  R..  064900.  / 

Beardsley,  WlUlam  M..  068889. 


Beaaley,  James  M.,  066485. 
Beasley.  Linton  C,  073284. 
Beatty.  Robert  D..  076947. 
Becker,  Hans  V..  Jr..  079181. 
Beckwlth.  Charlie  A.,  076948. 
Beebe.  John  McR..  080209. 
Bell.  Robert  R..  068890. 
BeU.  Robert  8..  073285. 
Bell.  Wiley  W..  076950. 
Bell.  William  R..  068432. 
BelUs.  William  H.,  081378. 
Bennett.  Lloyd  P..  068891. 
Bente.  James  A..  082140. 
Bentley.  Ernest  E..  Jr..  068893. 
Berzinec,  William  E..  068894. 
Blckmore.  Jesse  O..  Jr..  068897. 
Blggerstaff.  Allan  C.  068436. 
Birmingham.  David  P..  079187. 
Blsnop.  Edward  L.  P..  068438. 
Black.  William  T..  088904. 
Blackledge.  David  W..  068905. 
Blalock.  Charlie  L..  072821. 
Blanton.  Clay  E.,  071447. 
Blastos.  Constantlne  J.,  068439. 
Blauvelt.  Richard  B..  068906. 
Bleecker.  James  P.,  068440. 
Blottle.  Donald  L..  070131. 
Blum.  Robert  W..  068441. 
Bohlln.  Harry  J..  068909. 
Boman.  Jack  D..  032143. 
Bomberger,  Richard  W..  Jr..  O71904. 
Bond.  Gene  T..  067896. 
Bonnett.  Thomas  J.,  06891 1 . 
Bookman.  Edmund  B.,  Jr..  066711. 
Boone.  Louis  C.  Jr..  068442. 
Boring.  Landin  P..  068913. 
Born.  Keith  L..  068443. 
Bostlan.  Robert  E..  081383. 
Boucher.  Leo  P..  Jr..  068914. 
Bourne.  Harold  O..  075148. 
Bowen.  James  E..  3d.  068444. 
Bowers.  James  M..  068219. 
Boxell.  Robert  A..  068445. 
Boykln.  Curtis  R..  079194. 
Boylund.  William  G..  Jr..  066719. 
Boyle.  Richard  D..  068446. 
Bracken.  Glenn  A..  084956. 
Brain.  Tom  H..  068447. 
Brake,  John  W..  066722. 
Brannon.  WUllam  W..  Jr..  081386. 
Breckenrldge.  Robert  C.  068448. 
Brewbaker.  Chalmers  L..  068450. 
Brewer.  Curtis  A.,  068451. 
Brewster.  Lawrence  C.  068917, 
Brlcker.  James  W..  068918. 
Bridgmnn.  Earl  N..  Jr..  067793. 
Brlggs.  Philip  D..  066731. 
Brigman.  Laneau  M..  Jr..  062147. 
Brlnson,  William  B..  Jr..  079200. 
Britten.  Gerald  H..  068328. 
Broadbent.  Carl  DeL..  066366. 
Brons.  Russell  L.,  070287. 
Brooker.  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  068221. 
Brophy.  Jeremiah  J..  068454. 
Brosious.  George  D..  068455. 
Brown.  Arthur  E..  Jr..  068456. 
Brown.  Bury  G..  Jr..  062149. 
Browa.  Donald  S..  068467. 
Brown.  Henry  L..  077973. 
Brown.  Robert  E..  071767. 
Bruen.  John  D..  073522. 
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Tchon.  Richard  J..  068742. 
Teller,  Floyd  E.,  069381. 
Temp,  John  R..  068743. 
Tennant.  Prank  B.,  Jr.,  079499. 
Terry.  Bennett  E..  071881. 
Tervln.  Wallace.  070124. 
Thertanofl.  Periclee  L.,  082243. 
Thomas,  Giles  R.,  Jr.,  073413. 
Thomas.  Joseph  T.,  082244. 
Thomas.  Robert  J..  068744. 
Thomas.  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  068745. 
Thomason.  David  A..  081545. 
Thompson,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  071882. 
Thompson.  Howard  B..  068747. 
Thompson.  William  J.,  069386. 
Thrasher,  Billy  J..  082247. 
Thurmond,  Herbert  K.,  071883. 
Tlghe,  Charles  J..  068748. 
TObey,  Joel  N.,  073416. 
Tolbert,  James  R..  069388. 
Toman.  John.  06C749. 
Tbmllngson.  Paul  D.,  068750. 
Tompkins.  Hiram  K..  068761. 
Ton,  James  O.,  073417. 
Touchstone,  Stanford  M.,  0687S2. 
Tourtlllott,  Raymond  J.,  074871. 
Tower.  John  B.,  071616. 
Treece,  Frank  LaR.,  077222. 
Trepagnier.  Jules  C,  Jr.,  068057. 
TruBhel.  David  H.,  074872. 
Tuck,  William  A.,  069389. 
Tullar,  Thomas  A.,  069390. 
Turnage,  Preston  B.,  Jr..  077225. 
Turner.  James  J..  066523. 
Tyree.  John  B..  067462. 
Underwood,  Bibb  A..  068209. 
Van  Camp.  Joseph  L..  075309. 
Vance,  Larkln  B..  070055. 
Vander  Meer.  Richard  O..  068755. 
Van  Deusen.  Frederick  P..  068766. 
Van  Horn.  Robert  H..  082252. 
Van  Bifeter.  Maurice  R..  067467. 
Varnum.  Charles  S..  079507. 
Vawter.  Raymond  M..  068308. 
Veditz  Raymond  P..  073418. 
Veley,  Corydon  A..  Jr.,  079509. 
Vernon.  Graham  D.,  068758. 
Vlereck.  Knnla  A.,  Jr.,  068760. 
Vilas.  John  R.,  069394. 
Vorhles.  Harold  W..  079511. 
Wade.  James  P..  Jr..  068764. 
Waldrop.  Max  L.,  069397. 
Walker.  James  H.,  069398. 
Walker.  Joe  K..  Jr..  081650. 
Walker.  Theodore  H..  063635. 
Walker.  William  E..  068766. 
Wallace.  Pestus  E..  071887. 
Wallace.  John  C,  Jr.,  077229. 
Wallace.  Robert  O..  074882. 
Walsh.  Alden  C.  079514. 
Walsh.  Eugene  R.,  069399. 
Walters,  Monty  W.,  068767, 
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Ward,  Edward  W.,  073004. 
Warden,  James  R.,  065803. 
Wardlaw,  Worth  L.,  Jr.,  068708. 
Warren,  James  R.,  071890. 
Washington,  Sylvester,  067492. 
Wasiewski,  Richard  P.,  069403. 
Waters.  Douglas  O.,  068769. 
Watson.  Elmer  E..  085278. 
Watts.  William  D..  073424. 
Welhmlller.  William  W..  068771. 
Weikert.  Jerry  L..  068410. 
Welch,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  073426. 
Wells.  Arthur  D..  068772. 
Wells,  David  T..  068773. 
Wells.  Don  R..  077233. 
Wells,  William  T.,  069413. 
Welsh,  Robert  W..  069414. 
Westall,  Bynum  P.,  077234. 
Westbrook,  Thomas  J.,  069415. 
Westln.  Paul  R..  079522. 
WesUake,  Richard  K..  079523. 
Weyland.  Bruce  M..  079524. 
Whalen,  Dennis  D.,  068774. 
Whann,  John  T.,  069417. 
Whelan.  William  E  .  074887. 
Whitbeck.  Robert  E..  082255. 
White.  Dean.  084919. 
White,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  068775. 
Whitesel,  Thomas  K..  Jr.,  069421. 
Wieland,  Kay  L.,  069424. 
Wlelga.  Stanley  V..  068776. 
Wler.  Melville  B..  073428. 
Wild.  John  E..  075316. 
Wild.  Julian  S.,  075317. 
Wilkes,  Jack  B..  079529. 
Wilkinson.  Paul  P.,  067624. 
Willard,  Robert  B..  082256. 
Williams.  Cyrus  L..  079531. 
Williams.  Grady  W..  068848. 
Williams,  James  E.,  081569. 
Williams.  Royce  C.  068061. 
Williams.  Roy  L..  Jr..  074893. 
Williams.  Raleigh  N..  Jr..  079533. 
Williams.  Thomas  E..  068778. 
WllU.  Robert  V.,  068849 
Wilson.  Alvin  T..  Jr  ,  069432. 
Wilson.  Gene  P..  071746. 
Wilson.  Gerald  P..  069436. 
Wilson.  Jack  D..  068780. 
Wilson.  Joseph  C.  068781. 
Wlnegar.  Lucien  T..  072666. 
Wirthlin.  Floyd  R..  073430. 
Wisdom.  Donald  A..  075323. 
Wise.  John  E..  068782. 
Withers.  Peter  C.  066492. 
Wohlfarth.  Howard  K..  068063. 
Wolbert.  Herbert  K..  079587. 
Wollenberg,  William  F..  069439. 
Wood.  Charles  C.  079538. 
Wootten.  James  P..  071631. 
Worthy.  Clifford.  Jr..  068783. 
Wright.  Joseph.  082259. 
Wright.  Robert  W..  069442. 
Wubbena.  William  L..  Jr..  068784. 
Tadtn.  JMM  L..  Jr..  068064. 
Tanamura.  Kenneth  K..  083108. 
Tantls.  William  J..  O68310. 
Tee.  George  S..  063831. 
Tetter.  Oreyson  T.,  088317. 
Toder.  Charles  D..  068318. 
Toung.  Clifford  E..  061566. 
Toung.  John  D..  073460. 
Toung.  John  H.,  Jr..  068785. 
Toung.  John  W..  060443. 
Toungker,  Joe  L.,  068320. 
Zargan,  Robert  T.,  068788. 
Zarnlck,  Dale  LeR.,  079544. 
Zeller,  Leonard  J..  075320. 
Zlek,  Thomas  O..  077244. 
Zimmer,  Charles  E.,  067977. 
Zlmmer,  Leon  S.,  068789. 
Zlpp,  Charles  W.,  068790. 
Zoeckler,  William  R..  073015. 
Zwlcker,  Ralph  L.,  081568. 

To  be  captairu.  Chaplain 
Claiborne,  James  L.,  064140. 
MueUer,  Edward  If.,  Jr.,  064233. 

To  be  captains,  Women'g  Army  Corp» 

Berry,  Elizabeth  A.,  L538. 
Brown,  Eleanor  R.,  L452. 
Chong,  Emma  B.,  L450. 
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Devany.  Rebecca  B..  L540. 
Kills.  Janet  M..  L483. 
Fisher.  Audrey  A..  L470. 
Lippman,  Renee  E.,  L467. 
Oliver.  Wllliemae  M.,  L479. 
Patterson,  Betty  A.,  L461. 
Thompson,  Martha  J.,  L454. 
Trible,  Elizabeth  W.,  L488. 
Waters,  Ethel  D.,  L502. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 

Abrams,  Harold,  082305. 
Acuff,  Robert  P.,  082306. 
Adams,  Nell  D.,  Jr.,  085117. 
Aiken,  Hovey  X.,  Jr.,  060234. 
Alexander,  James  8.,  083673. 
Alexis,  Carlton  P.,  064115. 
Andersen.  Stlg  B..  0841 16. 
Andrews.  Billy  F..  062308. 
Arata.  James  A..  073461. 
Ballard.  Anthony.  085288. 
Baas.  James  W..  O82409. 
Beach.  Robert  A..  083852. 
Bsnway.  Robert  E..  082310. 
Berghorn.  Bronson  M..  083682. 
Berman.  Donald  A..  063683. 
Blackwell.  TravU  L..  082423. 
Bowler.  Donald  L..  074643. 
Bowser.  Barry  LeR..  083664. 
Bradley.  Douglas  D..  064127. 
Brlerty.  Robert  E..  082442. 
Buchanan.  Darrell  S..  062466. 
Burns.  Anthony  J..  085303. 
Chamberlin.  Frank  H..  073266. 
Chipman.  David  W..  082486. 
Cruse.  Joaeph  R  .  084772. 
Danaher.  Thomas  H.,  064151. 
DeHaven.  Charles  R..  082526. 
De  Nardo.  Gerald  L..  062637. 
Des  Rosters.  Joseph  L..  062530. 
Deller.  John  J.,  Jr  .  082520. 
Downs,  Peter  S..  084977. 
Druckrey,  Gerald  R..  082550. 
Druepple,  LeRoy  O.,  062318. 
Duback.  Richard  T.,  063701. 
Duffy.  Michael  M.,  064162. 
Durden.  Walter  D  .  Jr.,  06231t. 
Easterling.  Ronald  E..  082557. 
Farbetein.  Martin  E..  075353. 
Farrell.  Thomas  B  ,  062323. 
Farrington.  John  K..  083700. 
Faulkner.  Robert  F  .  084166. 
Pike.  Robert  H..  083712. 
Oelger.  Edwin  R..  Jr.,  062325. 
Glenn,  Guy  C,  064175. 
Oraziani.  Leonard  J.,  0735S6. 
Griffith.  William  B..  064178. 
Hailing.  Leonard  W..  084170. 
Harle.  Thomas  8..  064907. 
Heck,  FrancU  J.,  084182. 
Helfrlch,  Richard  B..  083724. 
Henry.  Thomas  8..  Sd.  064184. 
Henshaw.  Dan  M  .  080655. 
Hoja.  Wltold  A..  062335. 
Hollowell,  Opie  W..  085002. 
Howe.  Patrick  A..  085410. 
Hoy.  William  J..  084780. 
Hunter.  Ripley  H..  Jr..  083737. 
Ingleneld.  Joaeph  T..  Jr..  063027. 
Intlle.  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  063740. 
Jack.  Marlous  K.,  066007. 
Jones.  Donald  A..  085010. 
Kay.  Robert  E.,  085338. 
Keenan.  Richard  L.,  082344. 
Kleanthous,  Costas,  084205. 
Kroenlng.  Paul  M..  082345. 
Kundel.  Donald  W..  082735. 
LaFoUette.  Bruce  P..  082738. 
Lundberg,  George  D..  Jr..  08374t. 
Lynch.  Robert  E.,  085345. 
ICadJedl.  Ahmad.  085432. 
Maler,  Eugene  S.,  061807. 
Marglotta,  Mark  R.,  084217. 
Margolis,  Benutrd  M.,  081800. 
Massarlk,  Ronald  B.,  082780. 
Mathews,  Thomas  P.,  082340. 
lilcCollum,  Kenneth  B..  074768. 
McDanlel,  Edwin  C,  06278S. 
McDoweU,  llllton  K..  082780. 
McGough,  Benjamin,  084219. 
Mcllroy,  WUUam.  063360. 
liflUer.  WUUam  MacA.,  075023. 
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Mittelmann.  Michael,  062851. 
Modlln.  Robert  K..  082815. 
Moll.  Joseph  H..  084229. 
Montaner.  Luis  P..  082818. 
Moran.  Paul  T..  082822. 
Murphy.  William  M..  082832. 
Mussell.  Joseph  R..  082833. 
O'Connell.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  084242. 
Patterson.  Peter  H..  082354. 
Peterson,  James  F..  062874. 
Pfenninger,  Mark  W..  084249. 
Phillips.  Elbert  W..  082875. 
Reba.  Richard  C.  082897. 
Robbins.  Warren  J.,  084258. 
Roberts.  Fred  P..  081825. 
Robinson.  James  P..  084259. 
Roblnaon.  Sherman  S..  083979. 
Rockey.  Dean  McD..  084260. 
Ross.  Ctirlee.  065448. 
Rudnicki.  Richard  P..  082362. 
Sandef  ur.  John  C,  082932. 
Sanford.  Douglas  M,  085451. 
Sarre.  Stefan  C.  084264. 
Scarff,  Richard  B..  Jr..  064799. 
Scott,  Monte  M..  082364. 
Scragg.  William  H..  Jr..  083786. 
Sell.  Irl  T.  3d.  082952. 
Shields.  Charles  E  .  084271. 
Smith,  Darrell  P..  082365. 
Snyder.  Richard  J  .  083794. 
Sower,  Norman  D  .  084277 
Stoehr,  Bruce  J  .  085090. 
Stoehr.  Naor  U.,  083005. 
Stone.  Norman.  063007. 
Stones.  Lyle  L..  084282. 
Stutzman,  Ray  E..  084807. 
Taft.  Poster  H..  Jr  .  083016. 
Telch.  John  C  .  084286. 
Torln.  David  E  .  083028. 
Wall.  Richard  L..  083048. 
Watson.  Horace  E..  OB4293. 
Weldon.  William  V..  064294. 
Wells.  Ralph  F  ,  082375 
Yancey.  Henry  A..  Jr..  082377. 
Zlotaky.  Norman  A..  085287. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Belztle.  Joseph  D  .  077969. 
Burns.  Richard  C  .  077974. 
Carter.  Harold  G  .  077975. 
Cochran.  Robert  M..  077978. 
Conner,  Harold  V  D..  084143. 
Frlsch.  George  P.  07798*. 
Fullmer.  Frederick.  077986. 
Gautler.  Samuel  P..  077986. 
Harper.  James  C.  077989 
Rowland.  John  P  .  077997. 
Huey.  Robert  McC.  077998. 
Hughes.  Charles  L..  078068. 
Hutchins.  Dale  W.  078071. 
Hutchison.  Byron  P..  078072. 
Jackson.  Ralph  L..  077999. 
Johnson.  Thomas  R..  074737. 
Kopp.  Edgar  N..  078001. 
Lllleskov,  Glenn  C.  078004. 
Lucksinger.  Henry  C.  064791. 
Lyons.  Edward  J..  Jr..  078005. 
Mast.  David.  078093. 
McOoy.  Robert  E  .  078095. 
McOeown.  John  R..  078000. 
McGrath .  Terence  J..  078007. 
McRoberts.  Terry  E..  078603. 
Norris.  Jed  W..  078011. 
Plegge.  John.  078017. 
Radke.  Ryle  A..  Jr..  078020. 
Rees.  Terry  D..  078021. 
Reiter.  Donald  E  .  078022. 
Rushford.  Charles  B  ,  078121. 
Shaffer.  Ronald  P..  077936. 
Starr,  John  W.,  078025. 
Teofan.  Ronald  O..  081831. 
Urban.  Daniel  P..  084289. 
Walker.  Jack  B..  077957. 
Wolverton.  James  K..  078028. 
Young.  William  K..  078159. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Bullock.  Howard  R..  073023. 
Burke.  James  C.  070291. 
Burrls.  Carshall  A..  0768il. 
Campbell.  William  J..  073089. 
Dooley.  Thomas  R..  084838. 
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Drenner .  Buckley  L..  078665. 

Dyke.  Lester  M..  2d.  071916. 

Edmonson.  George  B..  074001. 

Eigenberg,  Alfred.  084163. 

Fisher.  James  B..  084168. 

Forest.  Philip  E..  075357. 

Prus,  Robert  L..  084758. 

Gllley,  William  P..  068347. 

Gregory.  Charles  W..  076812. 

Griffin.  Robert  E..  075364.  i 

Hatfield.  Jimmy  L..  076813. 

Heath.  Jack  F..  073036. 

Hoggan.  Malcolm  D..  073037. 

Howlett,  Bryon  P..  Jr..  075374. 

Jan,  Lloyd  V..  075377. 

Johnson,  Wirt  VanM.,  073040. 

Kellel.  Frank.  Jr..  072393. 

Kelly,  Charles  L,.  070399. 

Krueger.  George  R..  084754. 

Lesher.  Edward  R..  071933. 

Marble.  David  W..  068127. 

McFadyen.  Ross  M  .  071703. 

Meadow.  Seymour.  071942. 

Miller,  Norman  O..  067945. 

Mlttenthal.  Lothrop.  083844. 

Moore.  A.  Gordon.  078670. 

Mulrenin.  Bernard  K..  068800. 

Noble,  James  W.  H..  078672. 

Pedigree.  Richard  B..  073477. 

Petersen,  Donald  L..  071949. 

Randolph.  George  B..  072354. 

Reber,  John  A..  071954. 

Reding.  E>onald  J..  084761. 

Rlggs.  Albert  C,  Jr..  071956. 

Rocke.  Donald  C.  069304. 

Rusicwicz,  Lawrence.  OC9316. 

Schiavone.  Albert  L..  0719S9. 

Seabourne.  Thomas  G..  084801. 

Vielhaber.  David  P..  073538. 

Walter.  Fred  L..  078674. 

Wright.  John  P..  084762. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Belleville.  Helen  E..  N2736. 
Bloxham.  Carolyn  A.,  N2660. 
Cole.  Alberta  M..  N2720. 
Ekberg.  Helen  I..  N2757. 
Porsha.  SueM..N2B51. 
Galloway.  Marie  E  .  N2758 
Gilson.  Claire  E..  N2874. 
Graham.  Janet  R.,  N2796. 
Gray.Miu-y  P..  N2861. 
Hall.  Ruth  M  .  N2886. 
Helmann.  Eleanor  M.,  N2784. 
Henschen.  Retha  M  ,  N2683. 
Hlggins.  Mary  E..  N2748. 
Houghton,  Jean  M..  N2749. 
J3sten.  Oza  B..  N2779. 
Jones.  Virginia  A..  N2816. 
Kishpaugh.  Barbara  P..  N2742. 
Kressler.  Alta.  N2760. 
Lewis.  Betty  J.,  N2835. 
Light.  Luclle  M  .  N2667. 
Lyons,  Mary  E.  D.,  N2756. 
Mahoney.  Bntijane.  N2743. 
McCarthy,  Rosemary  T..  N2622. 
Montgomery.  Roena.  N2737. 
Perrin.  Edna  M..  N2723. 
Pritchard.  Mary  L..  N2763. 
Ranberg.  Florence  B..  N2820. 
Theriault,  Jsanette  B..  N2774. 
Wilson.  Marjorle  J..  N2730. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Accountlus.  Patricia  L..  R10158. 
Damsbo.  Ann  M.,  M10158. 
Dins.  Mary  M.,  R10161. 
Dwyer.  Mary  P..  R10172. 
Flsk.  Mary  L.  R10164. 
Gregory.  Rita  T.,  M10162. 
Marlowe,  Patricia  E.,  R10170. 
Matthews,  Nancy  L.,  M10170. 
Mc Vay .  Mary  R. .  J79 . 
Price,  Helen  E..  R10165. 
Rlcker,  Hetty  A.,  J82. 
Stearns.  Barbara  J..  M10163. 
Strong.  Corinne  L..  M10161. 
Van  Harn,  Mary  A..  M10174. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 


Code,  sections  3284  and  3298.  All  officers  are 
subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

To  be  first  lieutenants  i 

Abruzzese,  John  P.,  074617. 
Adams.  Donald  S.,  074619. 
Alexander,  William  E.,  074044. 
AUman,  John  W.,  Jr..  074045. 
Anderson.  Douglas  P.,  074049. 
Anderson.  George  W..  074625. 
Archer.  James  H..  074052. 
Arnold.  John  M..  074056. 
Baldwin.  Robert  C,  074630. 
Barnes,  Theodore  P.,  074632. 
Barnum,  Robert  C.  078219. 
Barry,  Arthur  A..  078221. 
Barry.  Raymond  D..  072573. 
Berman.  Myron  B..  074076. 
Bolanl.  Peter  J..  074085. 
Boll.  Albert  F..  074902. 
Bourne.  William  G..  074092. 
Brill.  James  H.,  074645. 
Britt.  Henry  McD..  074099. 
Broder.  Nathan  S..  074647. 
Bromley.  Barton  W..  Jr.,  074100. 
Brookhart,  Edgar  W.,  074102. 
Brown,  Bernard  B.,  085130. 
Brown,  Fred  D..  074648. 
Brown,  Robert  M..  074649. 
Buckner.  David  L..  083110. 
Burbery.  John  W.,  Jr..  083640. 
Buxton.  John  L..  078253. 
Campbell,  Charles  B..  083643. 
Cann.  Donald  C.  074120.  > 
Cei.  Peter  O.,  Jr..  074906. 
Charles.  George  H..  Jr..  072127. 
Clarke.  Charles  C.  Jr..  078260. 
Clowe.  John  F..  Jr..  074661. 
Codd.  Nicholas  J..  Jr..  074129. 
Cooper,  Robert  T.,  035142. 
Corless.  Robert  L..  084968. 
Counts.  Perry  L..  074976. 
Cover.  John  P..  074137. 
Croft.  John  A..  074142. 
Danleli.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  074152. 
Davenport.  Charles  L..  C84522. 
Dion.  George  J.,  079572. 
Doar.  James  M.,  074675.' , 
Doucherty.  Maurice  P..  074676. 
DowT Richard  A..  074169. 
DroES.  David  D..  074173. 
DuBose.  Ferryman  P..  074176. 
Dvke.  Charles  W..  085316. 
Ely,  Harold  A..  Jr..  085160. 
Emrlck.  Charles  W..  078294. 
Peaster,  Lewis  L.,  078298. 
Feeney,  Richard  L..  074687. 
Piorentino.  William  J.,  074900. 
Flynn,  James  F..  079576. 
Frisble.  James  G.  074689. 
Garrett,  James  W..  074911. 
Garside.  Robert  E  .  074209. 
Gayler,  Earl  D.,  074692. 
Gilpatrick,  Volney  T..  Jr..  074216. 
Glaeker,  Samuel  J..  074218. 
Gonzalez.  Alvaro  R.,  074701. 
Gowell,  Earl  R.,  Jr..  074227. 
Gross.  Woolf  P.,  074706. 
Gullen.  John  P..  074707. 
Hall,  William  E  .  079579. 
Hanks,  James  W.,  079581. 
Harbuck,  Eugene  L.,  074710. 
Hardegree,  Bobby  L..  074711. 
Harig.  John  A..  Jr..  074713. 
Harris,  Bruce  R..  074239. 
Hartmann.  Frederick  D..  078342. 
Harwig.  Donald  H.,  074240. 
Haupert,  Francis  J..  074717. 
Heggen.  Larry  E.,  074246. 
Higgins.  James  M.  079583. 
High,  Charles  S..  074723. 
Hilgeman.  Charles  E..  Jr..  O74250. 
Hill,  Theron  H.,  074724. 
Hodklnson,  Peter,  3d.  074725. 
HoUaday,  Van  D.,  075065. 
Hollenbeck,  Elmer  W..  074260. 
Holt.  Richard  L.,  074948. 
Horton.  Floyd  W..  074268. 
Howe,  Robert  H.,  077462. 
Huff,  Donald  W.,  074273. 
Hurt.  Maure.  Jr..  076362. 
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Hutson,  Leonard  S.,  074277. 

Janert.  AUred  C.  Jr..  077479. 

Jarvles,  Richard  C,  074286. 

Jefferson.  Walter,  Jr..  074287. 

Joiner,  Carey  P.,  Jr.,  081674. 

Kine.  Eugene  R.,  074918. 

Katz,  Charles  M..  074297. 

Kennedy,  Irwin  D.,  074302. 

Kllpe.  Gunars,  O7430S. 

King.  Thomas  H.,  074745. 

Klnsloe,  Rupert  C,  Jr..  073748. 

Koonce.  Philip  H.,  074749. 

Kubas,  Michael  J.,  074751. 

Landry.  Bernard  A..  074324. 

Lecklnger.  Paul  A..  074332. 

Lehner.  William  J..  Jr.,  074335. 

Lewis.  John  C.  078402. 

Ligon,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  085026. 

Llndanger,  Earl  L..  074338. 

Llngaltls,  Francis  V.,  074339. 

Littlejohn,  Thomas  W..  074340. 

Loop,  James  W.,  079599. 

Lucas,  Dale  A.,  079600. 

Magi^re.  James  E.,  074351. 

Mah.  Joe.  085030. 

Marsh.  Elgin  R..  Jr.,  074360. 

Martin,  Ernest  H.,  079601. 

Martin,  Samuel.  074361. 

Marx.  Thomas  J.,  074362. 

Mason,  John.  074363. 

McClaln,  Terrence  W.,  074370. 

McCready.  David  J..  074372. 

McCue,  Robert  B..  085211. 

McDowell.  Robert  C,  074376. 

McParland,  Timothy  V.,  079603. 

McOowan,  Paul  A.,  074379. 

McKinney.  CoUln  J.,  Jr.,  074383. 

McLaughlin.  James  J..  074387. 

Meyer.  Allan  E..  074392. 

Meyers,  Stewart  E..  Jr.,  074393. 

Mlkutn.  Joel  J..  074394. 

Monahan.  Edward  J..  074399. 

Morey.  William  S.,  074401. 

Nack.  John  M..  081709. 

Nock.  Carleton  C,  074418. 

Norbo,  Gary  J.,  074417. 

O'Bryant.  James  E.,  074421. 

Paquln,  Wilfred  J.,  085231. 

Parham,  Byron  A.  P.,  074433. 

Parker,  Richard  O.,  074801. 

Parks.  Donald,  074434. 

Penzler,  Harry  D.,  080226. 

Pothln,  Paul  P..  074446. 

Rakowitz.  James  A..  079614. 

Ray.  Robert  L.,  074456. 

Rhodes.  Chester  J.,  074463. 
Roberts,  Charles  W.,  074467. 
Rodenmayer.  John  P.,  074825. 

Rowinskl,  Thomas  H..  078484. 
Rupp,  James  E..  074831. 
Santlesteban,  Humberto  T.,  074484. 
Sapp,  Clarence  D.,  079616. 
Savery,  Donald  P..  Jr..  078491. 
Schoneld.  David  C,  074403. 
Seiser,  William  R.,  074498. 
Serplco,  Prank  L..  Jr.,  080228. 
Shumway.  James  D..  078503. 
Simons.  Simon  I..  079619. 
Slnagra,  Robert  L..  074614. 
Smith,  Albert  J..  078507. 
Smith.  Raymond  G  ,  074518. 
Squires,  Myron  E.,  074525. 
Steffen,  Albert  J.,  082299. 
Stewart,  Harold  L.,  077707. 
Stewart.  Robert  C,  074857. 
Taylor.  Henry  8.  3d,  074657. 
Taylor.  WlUlam  H..  074560. 
Tettelbach.  Donald  C.  075043. 
Thomas.  Harry  L..  074868. 
t_       Tompkins.  Raymond  E..  074567. 
Vaughn.  William  V.,  Jr..  074876. 
Walker.  Peter  H.,  074586. 
Walker.  Tommy  L..  074880. 
Wheatley.  Robert  R.  3d.  074592. 
Wiley.  Chester  J..  074890. 
Williams.  Donald  E..  Jr..  079628. 
Wilson.  Daniel  M..  078552. 
Wojtal.  Robert  J..  074603. 
Wolfe.  Robert  A.  074605. 
WolXe.  Wmiam  M.,  074606. 
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Wright.  Uoyd  R..  084929. 
Zoubandls,  James.  074618. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Kirk,  Frances  J.,  L525. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medica'.  Service  Corps 

Allgood.  Gerald  D..  079546. 

Baxter.  John  R..  083557. 

Blssell.  Donald  P..  083558. 

Cooney.  James  P..  Jr..  078164. 

Crenshaw.  William  A..  079568. 

Dawson.  William  J..  084973. 

Gossage.  Donald  R..  084338. 

Has  well.  Edward  A..  078081. 

Inge.  Bobby  M..  084784. 

McGlnnis.  John  W..  078684.  • 

Stubblefleld.  James  B..  Jr..  083562. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Forbes.  Betty  L..  N2826. 
Gregory.  Barbara  A..  N2814. 
Mullen.  Sally  A..  N2803. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3285,  3286.  3287,  3288,  3291, 
3292,  and  3294: 

To  be  majors 
Cummlng,  Jnmes  L..  JAOC.  0415825. 
Telle,  Lewis  D.  MC.  04046616. 

To  be  captains 

Ellerson.  Robert  D..  MC.  05003164. 
Flshter.  Michael  P..  MC.  04070638. 
James.  Frank  K..  Jr..  MC.  0998437. 
Llff.  Elliot,  MC.  04051015. 
Lodge.  James  L..  MC.  04043781. 
Outlaw.  Hazel.  ANC.  N764487. 
Petersen.  John  R..  MC. 
Reynolds,  James  S  .  MC,  04067930. 
Snyder.  Richard  W..  JAGC.  0981981. 
Tilson.  Donald  H..  Jr..  MC.  04067888. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Brunneri-Jeanne  M.,  ANC.  N902437. 
Burdlck.  Robert  L  .  MSC.  04006627. 
Conant.  Charles  N..  MC.  O229025I. 
Day.  Donna  J..  AMSC.  J100197. 
Engqul.xt.  David  S..  MSC.  04006628. 
Fedalel.  Albert  F..  DC.  04004669. 
Oamber.  Herbert  H.,  MC,  02290106. 
Harville.  Donald  D..  MC. 
Hawley.  Klchard  S..  JAOC.  02104221. 
HolTmeisner.  Richard  A..  MC,  04018507. 
Marden.  .Jack  M..  JAOC.  02291869. 
Schulti.  Charles  M.,  MC.  04077741. 
Staples.  Jack  E..  MSC.  02205819. 
Steckbar.  Janette  L..  ANC,  N9015C8. 
Welborn.  Carl  W..  JAOC.  02203047. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Bennett.  Winston  R..  MSC.  O5300S92. 
Borrevik.  Berge  A..  Jr..  MSC.  05700490. 
Clark,  Harry  H..  Jr..  MSC. 
Lines.  Max  M..  MSC.  05302232. 
McGough,  Sammy.  MSC.  05401009. 
Reynolds.  David  O..  MSC.  04057229. 
Romero,  Daniel  J..  MSC.  04077124 
Snyder.  Hurvey  W.,  II.  MSC.  05403301. 
Ulrlch.  Wayne  E..  MSC.  05401501. 
VanElmeiidorf .  John  C.  MSC.  05303424. 
Weaver.  Jooeph  U.,  Jr.,  MSC.  06304079. 

The  follow  ing-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment  to  the  active  list  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list.  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  grade  s|)ecifled  under  the  provisioru  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  major 

Deraglsch,  William  J.,  MSC,  O3U03. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grades  specified,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 
To  be  major 

Walsh,  Emraett  L.,  0920461. 


To  be  captain 
Reaves.  James  M.,  02281289. 


The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3285,  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 

Alexander.  Charles  R.,  01590954. 
Bieschke.  Keith  A.,  OI307499. 
Carew.  Thomas  E.,  0422755. 
Colon-Tlrado.  Jose  I.,  01637215. 
Haines.  Aubrey  M..  0413077. 
Hartley.  C.  W..  Jr..  01636013. 
Hermann.  Richard  M..  01573274. 
Pencak.  William  01301534. 

To  be  captainM 
Alves.  Manuel  A..  01881945. 
Andrews,  Donald  A..  0965791. 
Armstrong.  William  H..  Ol  1 1403S. 
Bailey,  Robert  A  .  Jr..  02204645. 
Basgall.  Julian  B  .  02029690. 
Bates.  William  J..  01644625. 
Braun.  Albert  W..  02208011. 
Dall.  Burt.  02263078. 
Dean.  George  B..  0083008. 
Dean,  Reginald  L  .  Jr..  O200439S. 
Donahue.  Charles  P..  01924827. 
Ewlng,  Paul  R  .  0975878. 
Feeney.  Raymond  E..  Ol 876332. 
Gardner,  Richard  W  .  01015108. 
Gleason.  William  J  .  0983125. 
Hampton.  Robert  W.,  OI922506. 
HarrU.  Claude  R..  0967179. 
Johnston.  Carl  T. OIOl  1021. 
LewU.  William  L..  0987233. 
McCoy.  James  M  .  Ol  1 10109. 
Merryman.  James  H..  02206473. 
Moore.  Donald  P..  01535804. 
-   Nettles.  Elrltt  N  .  01914842. 
Racke.  Joseph  C.  02021076. 
Sanders.  William  L  .  0534220. 
Selber.  Woodford  S  ,  01924767 
Sigholte.  Robert  H.  01S59511.' 
Spauldlng.  Thomas  J..  0080969. 
Tickle.  Leroy  B..  02021220. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Barrentlne.  Robert  T  .  04062092. 
Brier.  James  R..  04033037. 
Brown.  Marlon  L..  04062939 
Brown.  William  W..  02295915. 
Carter.  Jack  P..  03102761. 
CDleman.  Jerry  L..  01041317. 
Cottrell,  Walter  A..  04006928 
D3ttmar.  Richard  P  .  01925786. 
Dodd.  William  H  .  02289768 
Elliott.  Bernard  V..  Jr  .  01941293. 
Forrell.  William  J..  04032226. 
Pulk.  Emmett  A..  04012142. 
Oovatos.  John  J  .  O210424S. 
Hardy.  Eugene  A..  Jr..  04047003. 
Hedgepeth,  LeRoy  J..  04000173. 
Lyman.  Myron  E.,  Sr..  O4031 157. 
Mastropasqua.  Domenlc  P  ,  04037854. 
Mahew.  John  W..  04006592. 
McClesve,  Robert  B  .  Jr  .  04068747. 
Mendelson.  Joseph  R..  Jr  .  01931085. 
Mitchell.  William  T..  04012439. 
Newton.  William  P..  04031345. 
Nosek .  George  F. .  04002494 . 
Oaselaer.  Philip  J..  O403636S. 
Poarch,  Henry  H.  Jr.  04048302. 
Radspinner,  Frank  H..  Jr..  04045080. 
Repp.  Edgar  F  .  01883877. 
Rldeout.  Donald  N..  04037016. 
Rodeman,  Dean  A.,  04036044. 
Rohland,  Robert  G.,  04036460. 
Sanford.  David  O..  04010000. 
Schnepp.  William  H  ,  04000010. 
Schumacher.  David  J.  01341587. 
Sikorskl.  Leo  P..  04030201. 
Smith,  William  A..  04025344. 
Spann.  Bobby  G..  04025834. 
Straughan.  Robert  M..  01891448. 
Sullivan.  Robert  D.,  040380 10. 
Sweet,  WiUlam  E..  04003790. 
Tate,  Wallace  L.,  01931507. 
Vaaler.  John  G.,  04010922. 
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Ventrella.  Rocco  F.,  Jr..  02280468. 
Wallace.  John  W.,  01937416. 
Wappes.  George  R..  04041443. 
Weller,  Harold  E..  O40584S2. 
Wells.  Norman  8..  01923601. 
West.  Pleasant  H..  04023699. 
Whatley.  Wayne  B..  01887220. 
White.  Richard  R..  01802247. 
WUlette.  William  P..  O4063677. 
Williamson,  Jerry  G.,  04026264. 
Zamora,  EmlUo  B..  04048293. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Beavers.  Eldon  L..  05506167. 
Bennett.  Eugene  W..  04084433. 
Blckley.  James  B..  04058832. 
Borneman.  Frederick  H..  05702362. 
Brockway.  Lawrence  N  .  Jr.,  05003700. 
Brown.  Roland  D..  04051342. 
Bunnell.  Woodbury  L..  Jr..  04050571. 
Cavoli.  Ivo.  04065782. 
Coon.  Robert  L..  04061224. 
Cyr.  Charles  W..  Jr..  05700154. 
Easton.  Donald  G.  04065810. 
English.  John  A..  04068641. 
Drake.  John  K..  05502436. 
Fenton.  Curtis  D..  Jr.,  05401074. 
Finch.  Arthur  L  .  Jr..  04040166. 
Freyder.  Jamos  G..  04C61445. 
Gerstenberger,  Clayton  R  .  04076447. 
Gilbert.  Wllli;im  N..  05505480. 
Haines.  Richiird  E..  05505291. 
Hopkins.  Stephen  H..  05402305. 
Johnson.  Edvi  ard  H..  04085672. 
Judson.  Alan  L..  04064191. 
Kramer.  Jami-s  S  .  05302947. 
Lee.  Francis  G  .  04084796. 
Lee.  Robert  E  .  04085030. 
Lemes.  Ralph  V..  02283177. 
Louis.  William  R. 
Luke.  Dawson  B..  04075586. 
McCarthy.  Richard  F..  04037747. 
McEXjnnell.  Joseph  M..  05502124. 
McDowell.  John  N..  Jr..  05001175. 
McGown.  Richard  L..  05401706. 
McKlb'x)n.  Robert  P..  Jr  .  04044434. 
Menefee.  Wlllam  P..  04047509. 
Meredith.  James  M  .  04060475. 
Meyer.  Conan  G  .  05400434. 
Mills.  Robert  R..  Jr..  04061929. 
Morgan,  fhomas  A..  05700847. 
Morrow.  Cecil  R  ,  Jr..  04061670. 
Neiirer.  Leo  R  .  04049947. 
Oakes.  William  H  .  05505226. 
Oneto.  John  B..  04077188. 
Paladlno.  VlU-  W.,  05201625. 
Palme.  Francis  J  .  Jr..  05200420. 
Pletsch.  Robert  C.  05505781. 
Pompa.  John  R..  04068527. 
Poor.  George  R..  05201807. 
Price.  George  W..  Jr..  04070014. 
Reback.  Herman  R  ,  05504226. 
Ronlsh.  Robert  R..  05504683. 
Ryan.  William  D..  04044896 
Sanders.  Freeman  H..  05300937. 
Sexton.  Herm.in  L..  04049567. 
Sherman,  Churles  L  .  IV.  05202084. 
Simons,  Robert  J  .  0406608 1. 
Slvlls.  Doye  O.,  05400262. 
Slater.  Paul  A  .  05401585. 
Smith.  James  A..  052041 15. 
Smith.  MarUn  A..  Jr..  05400197. 
SnUth.  Thomsis  S..  Jr..  05506744. 
Stepp.  Robert  H.,  05203933. 
Stokes.  Jesse  D  .  Jr..  05502392. 
Tannenbaum,  David  L..  05305015. 
Terpstra.  John  J..  Jr..  05701766. 
Theroux,  Gilbert  L..  04071727. 
Thomas.  Govan  C.  05302537. 
Thomas.  Robert  W..  04076127. 
Thompson.  George  H..  06302387. 
Treacy,  John  T..  05304045. 
Tucker.  James  M..  04075467. 
Van  Tuyl.  George  H..  HI.  05200270. 
Wadhams.  Bruce  M..  04068686. 
Wagner.  Robert  ■..  05200451. 
Weatherman,  James  A..  04059394. 
Whltmlre.  Jaraes  D..  04023664. 
♦     Young.  Wallace  J..  05304087. 
Zoeller.  William  A..  06201768. 
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The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regtilar 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  Stotes  Code,  sections  3285, 
3286.  3287.  and  3288: 


Arrisgado.  Maurice  M. 
Clncotti,  Joseph  O. 
Coleman,  James  L. 
Dongleux,  Francis  M., 

Jr. 
Dunne.  Rory  W. 
Evans,  Jaye  H. 
Lapklns,  Juris 
Mangum.  Cliarles  G. 
McDonald,  Charles  D.. 

Jr. 
Olson.  Robert  W. 
Osterhout.  Joseph  C. 
Payne.  Jerry  J. 


Peterson.  Roger  W. 
Powell.  Nick.  Jr. 
Radford,  Wilbur  B. 
Scott.  Gordon  W. 
Shaw.  David  L. 
Stanley,  Frederick  J. 
Towles,  Robert  J. 
Tozler,  Robert  E. 
Watklns.  Wayne  C. 
WlUey,  Frank  G.,  Jr. 
Windham,  Carter  L. 
Wright,  James  L. 
Young,  Troy  R. 
Zukowskl,  Albln  T. 


The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1959,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3285,  3286,  3287, 
and  3288.  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law: 

Aamodt.  Ludvlg  Jarad 

AbrahamEon,  James  Leonard 

Abrams,  Harry  Clayton 

Adams.  James  Walter  Rosenofl 

Adamson.  Henry  Klnmond,  III 

Anderson.  Frederick  Douglas 

Bagdonas.  Edward 

Bair.  Arthur  Henry.  Jr. 

Baker.  Dorsey  Lynn 

Baldwin.  Alan  Wren 

Baldwin,  Ronald  Calvin 

Ballenger.  Thomas  Henry 

Barry.  Robert  Michael 

Battersby.  Bernard  Joseph 

Baugh.  Rajrmond  Chapman 

Beach.  Dwight  Edward.  Jr. 

Beale,  Robert  West,  III 

Beard,  Louln  Lester 

Bechtold.  Wayne  Henry 

Beech,  Gary  Dean 

Bell.  Arlelgh  Todd.  Jr. 

Bell.  Randall  William 

Benagh.  William  Edward,  Jr. 

Bennett,  Richard  Carl 

Bennett,  Stuart  Nell 

Bertils.  Bertel  Randolph 

Bertolett.  Craig  Randolph 

Besson.  Frank  Schaeffer.  Ill 

Beurket.  Raymond  Thomas.  Jr. 

Boggs.  Haymon  Harrellson,  II 

Bohman.  Jack  Edward 

Bollck.  Thomas  Gordon 

Borlund.  Thomas  Vagn,  Jr. 

Bowers.  Robert  French 

Boyd,  Thomas.  Ill 

Boyle.  Conrad  Lloyd 

Boyle.  Russell  Thomas.  Jr. 

Bradley,  Bruce  Ray 

Brass,  Ronald  William 

Breen,  William  Wallace 

Breuel,  Albert  Augustine,  3d 

Brlggs,  Harold  Lee,  Jr. 

Broocke,  Nathan  Irvin 

Brown,  Walter  Tarleton,  Jr. 

Bryer,  John  Edward,  Jr. 

Buell,  William  Collins,  V 

Burba,  Edwin  Hess,  Jr. 

Burchell.  Larry  Edward 

Burleson,  Wlllard  McKennle,  Jr. 

Burroughs,  Rot>ert  Huntley 

Burwell,  Jamtt  Montgomery 

Bush.  William  Andlng 

Campbell.  Douglas  Nell 

Campbell,  J.  Frank 

Cannon,  Richard  Melvyn 

Carr,  Benny  Merle 
Carrier,  David  Roger 
Carroll,  John  Frederick 
Caruso.  Louis,  III 
Chalmers,  Paul  Aloysius.  Jr. 
Chandler,  Fitzhugh  Horton,  Jr. 
Chappell,  James  Edward 


Clark,  Richard  Lee 

Clarke,  William  Edward.  Jr, 

Coen,  Donald  Carlton 

Cohan,  John  Armand 

Colby,  Nathaniel  Fred 

Conway.  Rody  Mead 

Corby,  John  Francis 

Coreth,  Joseph  Herman 

Corr,  James  Colton 

Cotts,  David  George 

Covington,  Henry  Harris,  m 

Cox,  John  Robert 

Cummlngs,  Sean  Howard 

Cyr,  Arthur  Robert.  Jr. 

Dannell.  John  Theodore,  III 

Darby,  Charles  Dale 

Davis,  Donald  Richard 

Dawklns.  Peter  Miller 

Day.  George  Ellis 

DeAtklne,  Norvell  Bonds 

DeMont,  Robert  Warren 

Dearmln,  Paul  Edward,  Jr. 

Dellkat,  Stanley  John 

Devereavix,  Alfred  Boyce,  Jr. 

Dick,  James  Stephens 

Dlshman,  Benjamin  Estea 

Dorland,  Gilbert  Noyes 

Dorrls,  Albert  Francis 

Dorsey,  James  Arthur 
Dorshow,  Henry  Bernard 
Duggan,  Dennis  Michael 
Duke,  Charles  Edward 
Dyer,  Glenn  Harold 
Eberhard,  Edward  John 
Eckelbarger,  Donald  E\igene 
Edwards,  Robert  Howell 
Ellas.  Paul  Joseph 
Engler.  Jean  Helms 
Enrlght,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 
Ernharth,  Ronald  Louis 
Evans,  Robert  Dobson 
Faber,  Ben  Davis 
Fannin,  Clayton  Allen 
Farrell,  John  Herbert 
Ferguson,  James  Carmeron,  Jr. 
Fernandez,  Victor  Michael 
Pertlg,  Stephen  Williams 
Fielder,  Jimmie  Dean 
Fisher,  Raymond  Warren 
Fltchett.  Donald  James 
Fitzgerald,  William  Atwood,  Jr. 
Fletcher,  Michael  John 
Fletcher,  Thomas  Henry 
Forbes,  Richard  Earl 
Frank,  Frederick  Melvln,  Jr. 
Franz,  Jay  Clifford 
Freeland,  James  Thaddeus,  Jr. 
Prey,  Robert  Stephen 
Fried.  David  Eugene 
Frledel.  George  Charles 
Fuller.  Dwight  Hunter 
Gabel,  Michael  Anthony 
Galley,  William 
Gains,  Roger  Quinn 
Garcia,  William  Joseph,  Jr. 
Gaslenlca,  Andrew  Michael,  III 
George,  Alfred  Whitby 
Gercz,  Francis  Gary,  Jr. 
Gerhard  t,  Igor  Dexter 
Getz,  Charles  Edward 
Glbbs,  James  Andrew.  II 
Gibbs,  Philip  Edward 
Gillette,  Michael  James 
Gilllgan,  Thomas  William 
Goodpaf^ture,  Albert  Virgil,  m 
Grant,  Alexander  M. 
Graven,  Marlon  Finney,  m 
Gray,  David  Thomas 
Greenawalt,  Jeryl  Clyde 
Greene,  Larry  Michael 
Griffin,  Arthur  Ralph 
Grotb,  Carl  Harry,  Jr. 
Gruschow,  Donald  Clarence 
Guild,  William  Bradford 
Gurr,  John  Wooten 
Guthrie.  John  Simpson,  Jr. 
Gwin,  Samuel  Donnell 
Hahn,  James  Stanley 
Haight,  Barrett  Slocum 
Harkins.  John  Foster 
Harle,  Richard  Torrencft 
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Harnly,  Richard  Wells 
Harrell,  John  Rhodes 
Harris,  Wiley  Valentine.  *. 
Harriaon,  Oeorge  Franklin 

Hayes,  Charles  Wlllard.  Ill 

Heath.  Guy  Hill.  Jr. 

Herrera.  Frank  Emlllo 

Hewitt.  Russell  Alvold 

Hlghtower,  Louis  Victor,  in 

Hill.  Jimmy  Calvin 

Milliard.  Maurice  Glen 

Hllmes,  Jerome  Bernard 

Holman,  Robert  Everett,  Jr. 

Hotchkiss,  Richard  Meyer 

Houltry.  Allyn  Clyde 

Howard.  Freeman  Irvln 

Howe,  Robert  Bowman.  Jr. 

Huntingdon.  John  Philip 

Hurley.  John  Stephen 

Hurst.  Joseph  Wilson,  Jr. 

Hutton.  Cuthbert  Powell 

Hyde.  John  Benton 

Imler,  Estan  Francis.  Jr. 

Ingram.  Donald  Doan 

Isacco.  Michael  Domlnlck 

Ivey,  Herman  Van 

Jervell,  Broder  Lysholm.  Jr. 

Job,  John  Adam.  3d  ; 

Johnson,  Bruce  Campbell      i^_ 

Johnson,  Charles  Edward 

Johnson,  Darel  Stephen 

Johnson,  George  Peter 

Johnson,  John  Palmer.  Ill 

Johnson,  Richard  Barton 

Jordan,  Richard  Kenneth 

Joyce,  Kenneth  Harold 

Kadlec.  Gregory  John 

Kalpaglan,  Gregory 

Kampf ,  Joel 

Kanarowski,  Stanley  Martin.  Jr. 

Kapp.  Klrby  Stanley 

Katsarsky,  Leonard  George 

Kelley,  Wllbourne  Anderson.  Ill 

Kendall,  Donald  Stuart 

Kennedy,  James  Erv)n,  Jr. 

Keogh,  Peter  Kenneth 

Kinell,  Carl  Everett 

Kissinger,  George  Donald 

Kleb,  George  Roy 

Klein,  Stephen 

Knowles,  Bernard  Allen 

Koclenda,  Richard  Vincent 

Koisch,  John  Joseph 

Krawclw,  Nicholas  Stephen  HordlJ 

Krulclk,  James  Robert 
Kubo,  Arthur  Shlro 

Kuschner.  Andrew  Karl 

Langford,  Ollle  Legree 

Larsen,  Henry  Sofus,  Jr. 

Laughlin,  Edward  Nikolai 

Lawrence,  Ashton  Chrlstal,  Jr. 

LeClere,  Dick  Tucker 

Lehrfeld,  William  Richard 

Leo,  Thomas  Walter.  Jr. 

Letchworth,  Robert 

Lewis.  David  Alfred 

Lhotak.  Gerald  Joseph 

Lldy,  Albert  Martin 

Losey,  Roy  Edgar,  Jr. 

Ludlam,  Donald  Morgan 

Luedtke.  David  Arnlm 

Luther.  William  Arthur.  Jr. 

Lutz.  Charles  Michael 

Lymn.  Harry  Charles 

Lynch.  Claude  Everett 

Lytle.  Charles  Edward 

Madden.  James  Wlllard 

Madlgan.  Eugene  Francis 

Maglln,  Richard  Raymond  ' 

Magnusfen.  Mark  Harge 

Malek.  Frederic  Vincent 

Mansfield.  Clayton  John.  Jr. 

Munzo.  Fred  Vincent 

Markham.  Don 

M  irsh,  Byron  Drake 

Marshall,  William  Kay 

Martin.  Lewis  Ray 

Massey.  James  Lee,  Jr. 

Matthes.  Donald  Timothy 

Mayers.  John  Junioiis,  Jr. 

McCahan.  Marlln  Eugene 
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McClurg,  Donald  William 

McConvllle.  Frederick  John 

McCoy.  Jerald  William 

McCracken,  Henry  Emmett.  Jr. 

McDonald.  Robert  Archibald 

Mclnernoy.  Thomas  Glllls 

McKlnney.  David  Lawrence 

McMorrow,  Thomas  Francis 

McNerney.  John  Cameron 

McPeek.  .Richard  Bruce 

McSweeney.  Albert  Stephen.  Jr. 

McLaughlin,  Godwin  Patrick 

Medaris.  .Tohn  Bruce.  Jr. 

Meloy,  John  Nourse 

Mercer.  Clifford  Wayne 

Meyer.  Richard  John.  Jr. 

Mikelonii,  Eugene  Charles 

Miller.  James  Holman 

Mlllick.  CMarles  Alan 

Mills.  Jerry  Cleveland 

Milton.  John  Francis 

Miner.  Russell  Melroy,  Jr. 

Minnich.  Lawrence  Edgar 

Moellerin)];.  John  Henry 

Monroe.  Dewltt  Talmadge.  Jr. 

Mooney.  Thomas  Rodger 

Moore.  RUcy  Roy.  II 

Moorhead  Thomas  Lelb 

Morales.  Michael 

Moraskl.  Leon  Karol 

Morefleld,  Alvln  Jackson 

Morlarty,  Joseph  Thomas 

MorrlEsey,  Dennis  Joseph,  Jr. 

Moss.  Marvin  Franklin 

Mullen.  Cassius  Joreph 

Mullen.  William  Joseph.  HI 

Munz,  Thomas  Clark 

Murry,  William  Vance 

Nash,  John  Michel 

Neal,  John  Oman,  Jr. 

Netzloff.  Edwin  Arthur 

Newberry.  Milton  Sims 

Newman,  Glen  Edward 

Noga.  Gernld  Wayne 

Nordgren,  Alfred  Edward.  Jr. 

Noiman.  Kenneth  G;orge 

Novogratz  Robert  Martin 

Nunn.  Lee  Roy.  Jr. 

OBrien,  James  Jeffrey 

OBrlen,  John  Arthur 

O'Connor.  Hugh  Thomas 

O'Meara.  Andrew  Pick.  Jr. 

O'Msara.  V/Ullam  Joseph 

ONeill.  Kc vln  John 

Oliver.  Eugene  Leroy.  Jr. 

Orndorff.  John  Franklin 

Palmer.  Laurence  James 

Panko.  Jolin,  Jr. 
Paquette,  Roger  Karl 
ParoUnl,  George  Whlttlngton 
Paschall,  Jim  Roddy 
Passarella  Patrick  Francis  ^ 

Peffenbacli.  Richard  Renner         \ 
Phillips,  Alan  Burgess 
Phillips.  Jvj^eph  Albert 
Plstone,  Ranald  Anthony 
Plassmeyer,  Martin  Lloyd 
Plummer.  Thomas  Francis.  Jr. 
Pokorny.  Anthony  George,  Jr. 
Porter.  Bruce  Allan 
Poole.  William  Jackson 
Pollock.  William  Cramer.  Jr. 
Prisk.  Courtney  Edward 
Qulnn.  Roger  Allan 
Ramsey.  Raymond  Russell.  Jr. 
Ranalll,  Robert  Joseph 
Ranch.  Lewis  Charles 
Ravan.  Ja<:^k  Edward 
Ray,  James  Floyd 
Recher,  Ronald  Richard 
Redding.  Frank  Jay.  in 
Relnhard.  Donald  Robert 
Renalds,  Hugh  Henkel 
Rheln,  Rei-:lnald  Walter.  Jr. 
Rlordan.  Robert  Walter.  Jr. 
Rlzzl.  Robi?rt  Daniel 
Roberts.  Richard  Owen 
Roberts.  Thomas  DuVal.  11 
Robinson.  Edward  Charles 
Roesler.  Gilbert  Eugene 
Rogers,  David  Henry 


Rogers.  Richard  Edwin 
Rosner,  Norman  Harold 
Ross.  Lawrence  Calvin 
Roth,  Robert  William 
Rothblum.  Richard  Albert 
Rousb,  David  Lee 
Rowe.  James  Carter 
Rowe.  William  Gerald 
Rush  ton.  Pierce  Albert.  Jr. 
Russell.  Thomas  Button 
Ruth.  John  Homer.  Jr. 
Ryan.  Robert  Hlnkle 
Baiter.  Ronald  Howard 
Salvatore.  Frank  Merle.  Jr. 
Santos.  Meleclo  Zamora.  Jr. 
Sasfy,  James  Douglas 
Satterwhite,  James  Joseph 
Schepps,  Winston  Moffatt 
Schlemmer,  Roger  Bruce 
Schmacker,  Bruce  Edward 
Schmidt.  Peter  Benjamin 
Schmidt.  Richard  Charles 
Bchnlck.  Ronald  Leonard 
Bchow,  Robert  Alwyn.  Jr. 
Schrader.  Daniel  Wallace 
Schroeder.  Louis  John 
Srhwartz.  William  Lee 
Sefton.  Douglas  William 
Ssrvls,  Hubert  Thomas 
Seybold.  Thomas  Koenig 
Bhain.  Robert  George 
Shapiro.  Robert 
Shea.  Joseph  Merton 
Sheaffer.  Phillip  Galen 
Sheehan.  John  Patrick.  Jr. 
Bhelton.  Ronald  Thomas 
Shock.  John  Paul.  Jr. 
Shuck,  Laurence  Harrison.  Jr. 
Slcliiano.  Arthur  John 
Simpson.  Donald  Thomas 
Simpson.  John  Duncan 
Slmroe,  Theodore  William.  Jt. 
S  sson.  Brooks  Hubbard 
Skowronek.  Richard  Paul 
Smart.  Donald  Lee 
Smith.  Jack  Coldwell.  Jr. 
Smith.  Warren  Stanley 

.    Socks.  Hugh  J..  Jr. 
Soli.  Thomas  Russell 
Sper.  Paul  Nelson 
Stadler.  Gerald  Philip 
Stauch.  Edward  George 

.   Steinberg,  Sherwln  Lewis 
Stiles,  Howard  James 
Stocker.  William  Lloyd  Ramsay 
Street.  RucEell  Keith 
S'.romberg.  Peter  Leonard 
Struble,  Lawrence  Athey,  Jr. 
Sullenbergcr,  Louis  Edward,  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Joseph  Harrold 
Sundt.  Richard  Shertden 
Svendsen,  Don  Frederick 
Temple,  William  Edward 
Tennant.  Charles  Edward 
Thomas.  Marvin  Lyle.  Jr 
Thudlum.  Christian  Charles,  Jt. 
TiUar.  Donaldson  Preston,  Jr. 
Todaro.  Joreph  Enrico 
Tomlczek.  Paul  V/lIUam.  Jr. 
Toskey.  William  Manford 
Train.  William  Frew.  lU 
Tully.  Walter  Busill.  Jr. 

-  Tulp.  David  Paul 
Turner,  Robert  Avera 
Tyler.  Erven  SomerviUe 
van  Loben  Sels.  James  Warren 
Veldt.  John  Howard.  Jr. 
Versace.  Humbert  Roque 
Walsh.  James  Edward.  Jr. 
Walter.  Dennis  Ivyle 
Walters.  Harry  Ned 
Walters.  James  Paul 
Wands.  Donald  Richard 
Ware.  Roger  Blaine 
Warren.  Warren  Jay 
Weaver.  Carl  Augusta.  Jr. 
Weber.  Ralph  Paul 
Weber.  William  Ralph 
Webster.  Carl  Stephen 
Webster.  Dan  Moody.  Jr. 
Weekley.  Robert  Matthew 
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Welsenseel.  Gerald  Bdward 
Weisler.  Julian  Karl.  II 
Welch.  Richard  Delmas.  Jr. 
Wells,  Theodore  Danford 
Werbel.  Stephen  Kay 
Wheeler,  David  Robert 
Wheeler.  Joseph  William,  Jr. 
Wheeler.  Robert  Allen 
White.  Thomas  Harrold 
Wiley.  Larry  Norman 
Williams,  Donald  Bruce 
Williams,  Joe  Estill 
Wilmoth.  Frederick  Lee 
Wilson.  John  Stewart 
Wosicki,  Walter  John 
Wright.  William  Warren 
Tateman.  Sidney  Hersh 
Teats.  Philip  Li\nsdale 
Yelverton.  Rush  Spencer 
Young.  Thomat  Owen 
Zagalak,  Stanley  James 
Zaldo.  William  Thomas.  Ill 
Zierdt.  William  Henry.  Ill 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  grad- 
uating cla£S  of  1059.  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for 
app>ointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  Cie  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  541.  3285,  3286. 
8287.  and  3288.  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  l»w: 

Crunln,  Michael  Joseph 

Eramerson.  Arthur.  7th 
Keefe.  Paul  Francis 
Rourke.  John  Michael 
Trite,  James  Wl'.llam 
Wooldrldge.  Marshall 

The  following-named  officer  for  -:appolnt- 
ment  as  profersor  of  physical  education.  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  State*  Code,  sections .4331  and 
4333: 

Kobes.  Prank  J..  Jr..  O21049. 

In  the  MAaiNs  Cokps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel : 

BCanchester.  Benjamin  Donovan.  James  A..  Jr. 


B.in 
Reeve.  Lowell  S. 
Smith.  Samuel  W..  Jr 
Apllngton,  Henry.  II 
Beamer.  Francis  X. 
Cool.  Darren  L. 
Snider.  Robert  E. 
Taylor,  Harry  W. 
Fraser.  Fred  J. 
Cash.  Earl  A. 
Decher.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Graves.  Bbert  D. 
Houston.  Kenneth  C. 
Hollar.  Frank  E. 
Rupp.  Russell  D. 
Bohnet.  John  R.  : 
Kennedy.  Robert  D. 
Maloney.  Elbert  8. 
Lyman.  Andrew  L 
Smith.  Robert  L. 
Craig.  Clifton  M. 
Owens.  Alfred  L. 
Bailey.  Charles  J.i  Jr. 
Davis.  Robert  R. 
Russell.  Joe  B. 
Wellman,     Henrjf 

Jr.  I 

Hudglns.  Louis  d.  Jr. 
Wiggins.  John  D.| 
Hansen,  Hermanj  Jr. 
Glldden.  Elmer  G.,  Jr 
Everton,  Loren  IX 
Chamberlain,  William 

C. 


Walker.  Robert  C. 
Hubbard,  Donald  B., 

Sr. 
Ryan,  Michael  P. 
West.  Gordon  H. 
Hooper.  Harry  B.,  Jr. 
Williams.  Hensley 
Schreler.  Robert  L. 
Holdt.  Arthur  E. 
Pace.  Nat  M. 
Hudglns,  Vance  H. 
Hunt.  Wilson  E. 
Rowse.  Earl  J. 
Gentleman,  Alexander 

W. 
Miller.  William  M. 
Herring,  William  T. 
Parry.  Francis  F. 
Pala.  William  P. 
Kills.  John  H. 
Wright.  Raymond  D. 
Plcardl.  Robert  J.  J. 
Brush,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Lowell,  Arthur  C. 
Marshall.  Harry  T..  Jr. 
M..  Kennedy.  Donald  B. 
Fuller,  Regan 
Durand,  Fenlon  A. 
La  Grone,  Max  H. 
Walker.  Anthony 
Chalsson,  John  R. 
Wood.  Winiam  A. 
Atkinson.  WilUam  H. 
Chiirley,  Robert  A. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
CodlspoU,  GUdo  B.       Gsrber,  Charles  D. 
Houghton,  Kenneth  J.  Blgelow,  K.  K. 
Mable,  Howard  U  Nichols.  Warren  P. 

Wood,  Roy  I..  Jr.  Harrison,  Patrick 


Klckllghter.  Edward  C. 
Voes.  William  G. 
ICann.  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
Wojclk,  Michael  P. 
Peterson,  Donald  IC. 
Parker,  George  K. 
Kaenzlg.  William  W. 
Fields.  John  R. 
Faw,  Duane  L. 
McLeod,  Stanley  N. 
Valente,  Raymond  L. 
Noren,  Wesley  C. 
Graham,  Lawrence  L. 
Stankus,  Henry  W. 
Kuhn.  Richard  C. 
Ferguson.  Glenn  E. 
Daddazio,  Armand  G. 
Bosshard,  Lawrence  H. 
Held.  George  K. 
Sitter.  Carl  L. 
Roach.  Richard  E. 
Flake,  Kelgler  E. 
Holmgraln.  Eric  S. 
McLellan.  Paul  F. 
Rottenberg,  Aaron  M. 
Steman.  Louis  H. 
Moret.  Alfred  T..  Jr. 
Daniel.  Homer  L. 
Lemarle.  Paul  A..  Jr. 
Jacobi,  H.  Lever ett 
Morton,  Richard 


Williamson,  Harold  P. 
Parker,  Tom  S. 
Flynn,  Maxirice  E. 
Allen,  Paid  L. 
Kovich,  George  J.,  Jr. 
Remington,  Richard  M 
OTK>nnell.  John  J. 
Benda.  Michael  D. 
Boress,  Bernard  M. 
Hunt,  Richard  M. 
Jeter.  Robert  B. 
Spuhler.  Raymond  H. 
Leitner.  Warren  A. 
Mentzer.  John  F. 
Schumacker,  David  W. 
Jerue,  George  E. 
Manlon.  Thomas  A. 
Galbrealth.  Don  W. 
Hammerbeck,  Edward 

E. 
Sadler.  Mitchell  O. 
Fening.  Raymond  J. 
Le  May.  John.  Jr. 
Perkins,  Thurman  L. 
Staples,  Murray  M. 
West,  Corbln  L. 
Peck,  Richard  C. 
Motelewskl,  Joseph  R. 
Fenton.  Francis  I.,  Jr. 
Paige.  MitcheU 
Hansen,  Neil  M. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major: 


Kaufer.  Edward  E. 
Pointer.  Eugene  V. 
Hovatter.  Eugenous  M. 
Bohn.  Robert  D. 
Bowen.  Ermel  D. 
Wears.  Leo  G. 
Clary,  Matthew  A.,  Jr. 
Laspada.  John  F. 
Barrlneau.  William  E. 
Heywood.  Ralph  A. 
Mvirray,  Edward  D. 
Straner.  Frank  L. 
Dormady.  William  K. 
Jackson.  Gordon  K. 
Galbraith.  Donald  L. 
Stawicki.  Theodore  A. 
Klrsch,  Oscar  H. 


Nelson,  Robert  E. 
Judge.  Donald  R. 
Schwartz.  Leo  R. 
Connelly.  Frederick  G. 
Grey.  Jack  R. 
Schuster,  Stephen  L., 

Jr. 
Dial.  Oliver  E. 
Wallace.  Samuel  A. 
Hunter.  Walter  G. 
Sllverthom,  Russell  L. 
Slack.  Arthur  B..  Jr. 
HarrU.  William  S. 
McNeill.  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Cooper.  Milton  B. 
Curtis,  Paul  F. 
Skow,  Duane  W. 


Kellogg.  Wilbur  C,  Jr.  Hughes.  Orlln  A.  P. 


MlUer.  Roland  R. 
Shank,  James  W. 
Vining.  Norman 
Engelhardt.  Lloyd  J. 
Haines.  Frederick  B. 
Corcoran,  Clement  T. 
Luker,  Joseph  W. 
White.  Thomas  A. 


Crossman,  Ralph  B. 
Brooks,  Donald  H. 
Mize.  Charles  D. 
Lucas,  Burton  L.,  Jr. 
Doehler,  WUllam  F. 
Sherwood,  James  M. 
Claterboe,  Henry  L. 
Holzbauer,  Joseph  F. 
Fallon,  Eugene  B. 


Smith.  Ardath  C. 

Derrlckson.  Eugene  W.Gleason.  Thomas  E 

Keeling,  Harvey  A..  Jr.  Vale.  Sumner  A. 

Edwards.  Delmar  L.      Wlckham.  Lawrence 

Costello.  Keith  W.  V.  M. 

Abrahams.  Charles  W.  Cosgrove.  William  P, 

Zagrodzky.  Howard  H. 

CulUns.  George  H. 


Itzin.  Martin  J. 
Thompson.  Earl  W. 
Mariades.  James  P. 
Hamilton.  Robert  W. 
Alrheart.  William  C. 
Walls.  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Dodenhoff ,  George  H. 
Goebel.  Jerome  L. 
Kelly.  William  D. 
King.  Paul  D. 
Bloomer.  Donald  M. 
Smith.  Arthur  R. 
Nolan.  Keith  D. 


Boeder.  Horton  E. 
Rixey.  Palmer  H. 
Hale,  Frederic  A..  Jr. 
McCulloch.  William  L. 
Blanchard,  Don  H. 
Joens,  Ray  N. 
Dionisopoulos.  James 

G. 
McNulty.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Gasser.  James  C. 
Tope,  Lyle  V. 
Puson,  Harold  C. 
Temple,  Richard  D. 
Persac,  Walter  L. 
Kralnce,  Francis  R. 


Meyer,  Robert  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain : 

Roblnett,  Henry  M.       Undemuth,  Donald  L. 
Harper,  Francis  R.,  Jr.  Poorman,  Donald  W. 
Clements,  Frederick  D.  Grayson,    Edward    P., 
Geister.  Herbert  H.  Jr. 

Hergert,  John  C.  Jr.      St.  Germain.  Donald  C. 


Johnson,  Joe  L. 
Wilson,  Chiu-les  W. 
Schlef .  William  K. 
Vugteveen,  Harold  L. 
Seisslger,  John  E. 
Thornton.  Dale 
Van  Winkle.  Archie 
Elstner,  Earl  T. 
Knapp.  Charles  W. 
Mclntyre,  Philip  G. 
Koethe.  Frank  R. 
Rehfus.  James  R.  A. 
Hill,  Billy  J. 
Slack,  Robert  K. 
Smola.  John  K. 
Burin,  Michael 
Walker.  Phillip  C. 
Winfield,  Charles  R. 
Glancy.  Robert  F. 
Ford.  Charles  T. 
Visage.  Billy  F. 
Kerrigan,  Hunt  S. 
Seymour  Ruf  us  A. 
Costello,  Frank  P.,  Jr. 
Baker.  Charles  E. 
Eckmann,  Ronald  P. 
Elkins.  Jim  T. 
Cook,  Gorton  C. 
Greer,  MacDonald 
Donnelly,  Thomas  E. 
Qulnn,  Francis  X. 
McCaffrey,  Joseph  J. 
Barth,  Olav 


Plauche,  Brockman  L. 
Clark.  William  E. 
Lee.  KurtC.  E. 
Hoffman.  Olln  V..  Jr. 
Baxter,  Gordon  S. 
Campbell,  George  W. 
Vanderswag.    Irwin    J. 
Ferguson,  Robert  W. 
Scheunemann,  Robert 

P. 
Hannan,  James  E. 
Krleger.  Roy  E. 
Harris,  Robert  P. 
Gutheinz,  Joseph  R. 
Walsh,  Ronald  L. 
Day,  John  R. 
WlUlams.  Kenneth  W. 
Buckon.  William  E. 
Slater,  Richard  B. 
Carroll,  John  T. 
Maher.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Patrlcir.  Victor  E. 
Glazer,  Augiost  A. 
Day.  Warren  H.,  Jr. 
Horals,  Walter  G. 
Henn.  Howard  R. 
Steele,  Raymond  B. 
Hollingshead.  John  S. 
Solves,  Rudolph  W. 
Price.  Joseph  V. 
Vaught.  Richard  H. 
Hyslop,  Kenneth  D. 
McKee,  Roland  D. 


Coleman.  Joseph  E.,  Jr  Gray.  Alfred  M.,  Jr. 
Allison,  James  O.  Buckman,  John  G. 

Detroy,  John  W.  Roberts.  Stanley  G.,  Jr. 

Newmark.  Charles  C.     Fanington,  Norman 
Rilling.  Fred  C.  Jr.  C.  Jr. 

Farnsworth,       Francis  Enoch,  John  T. 


W.,  Jr. 
Day,  James  L. 
Colleton,  Francis  X. 
Wright.  Herbert  L. 
Iverson.  Rhonald  D. 
Welland.  Joseph  K. 
Haggard.  Robert  G. 
Johnson.  Lee  R. 
Wills.  Daniel 


AUen,  Albert  D.,  Jr. 
Kern,  Richard  J. 
Burrltt,  Richard  R. 
Shinbaum,  Marvin  S. 
Dalgle,  Chester  J. 
Allen.  Terence  M. 
Ward.  Guy  W. 
Hoffner.  Charles  W. 
Guay,  Gerald  F. 


Kaasmann,  Bernard  A.Oden,  Thomas  S. 


Diamond.  Donald  L. 
Barrett,  Richard  C. 
Watts,  Ivan  L. 
Gehrsltz,  Richard  N. 
CahiU.  Edward  D.,  Jr 
Pitch,  WlUiam   E. 

in 

Iverson.  Ronald  L. 
Johnson.  Robert  C. 
Wlckham.  John  C. 


Bolton,  James  H. 
Wilson.  George  M. 
Huguenln,  Sidney   A 

Jr. 
Bell.  Ray  H. 
H., Lyons.  Robert  J. 
Sanford.  Dale  W. 
Yoxu^shln,  George  P. 
Irish,  James  F. 
Romano.  Carlo 


Wlldermuth,  Loren  K.  Bonsall,  William  O. 

The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Heffley,  Henry  S.,  Jr. 

In  thx  Coast  Gttabd 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard: 

George  W.  Hardy,  Jr. 

Glenn  L.  Smith 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard:' 

Maynard  Fontaine 

Harold  W.  Doan 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade  in  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard: 

Merrill  K.  Wood  John  R.  Butler 

Barry  P.  Sebralla  Gerald  C.  Hlnson 

Benjamin  A.  Ramsey   Royce  R.  Garrett 

POSTMASTZaS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AUZONA 

Chlole  P.  Oandolfo,  Duncan,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Dean,  retired. 
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Kva  C.  Morales.  Sonors.  Alia..  In  pUo*  of 
J.  8.  Onmlllo,  resigned. 

CALXrORNIA 

DoriA  B.  Jorgenaen,  CaBtalc,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Maupln,  retired. 

Alfred  P.  Patane,  Cathedral  City,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  8.  Hlllery,  removed. 

Clarence  J.  Rehberg.  Del  Paao  Heights, 
Calif..  In  place  of  C.  V.  Shaffer,  traiuferred. 

Charles  K.  Elder.  Moss  Beach,  Calif..  In 
place  of  R.  O.  Smith,  retired. 

CX>LOKADO 

Ancll  R.  Stringer.  Byers.  Colo.,  In  place  of 
W.  T.  Day,  retired. 

CONNICTICVT 

John  E.  French,  Central  Village.  Conn.. 
In  place  of  P.  J.  Wakely.  retired. 

Sarah  B.  Prledman.  Colchester.  Conn.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Shea,  retired. 

Arthur  W.  Hayes,  Wlnsted,  Conn..  In  place 
of  R.  E.  A.  Doherty.  retired. 

rLORIDA 

Thelbert  M.  Harbison,  Altoona,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  M.  B.  McWhorter,  resigned. 

Chester  E.  Nelson,  Longwood,  Pla..  In  place 
Of  M.  B.  Payne,  retired. 

William  P.  Bangs.  Ormond  Beach.  Fla.,  In 
place  of  Arnold  Bridges,  resigned. 

GEORGIA 

Dorace  A.  Freeman,  Sylvanla.  Oa.,  In  place 
of  C.  D.  Holllngsworth.  retired. 
n.i.iNois 

William  T.  Overbeck,  Granite  City.  111..  In 
place  of  C.  T.  Heaton.  removed. 

Benton  Pullen.  PrlncevlUe,  111.,  In  place  of 
R.  P.  Callery,  deceased. 

Arthur  M.  Mulford.  San  Jose.  111..  In  place 
of  P.  S.  Smith,  retired.  i 

INDIANA 

Vita  J.  Hutchinson,  OakvUle.  Ind..  In  place 
of  B.  E.  Garrett,  removed. 

IOWA 

Raymond  J.  Donovan.  Bernard,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  W.  P.  Dunn,  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  Epworth,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  S.  J.  Callahan,  retired. 

Jerry  J.  Snoble,  Hazleton,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
O.  E.  Sherrer,  retired. 

Vera  G.  Combs,  Redding,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
K.  W.  Shaw,  resigned. 

KANSAS 

Erma  E.  Belden.  Edmond,  Kans..  in  place  of 
E.  M.  Nelson,  transferred. 

KENTUCKY 

Preeman  Fitch.  Ashland,  Ky..  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Shanklln.  retired. 

LOVISUNA 

Bobby  Ray  Holley,  Dubberly,  La.,  in  place 
of  Joe  Butler,  transferred. 

N.  Landls  Robertson,  Pinevllle,  La.,  In  place 
Of  I.  H.  Chandler,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arthur  B.  Morln.  Springfield,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  T.  J.  Ashe,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Herbert  J.  Dyble,  Bloomfleld  Hills.  Mich.. 
In  place  of  J.  J.  Redmond,  retired. 

Irene  M.  Reed,  Hulbert,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Beatrice  Glssberg,  retired. 

Frederick  E.  Reyer,  Marshall,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  M.  C.  Klbler,  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence  M.  Whiting,  Clltherall.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  H.  V.  Nelson,  transferred. 

MISSOURI 

Bernard  A.  Beurlsaw.  Cadet,  Mo..  In  place 
of  G.  C.  Long,  retired. 

Claude  I.  Bakewell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  B.  F.  Dickmann,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Ralph    H.   Kroeker,    Henderscm.   Nebr.,    in 
ace  of  P.  P.  Braun,  retired. 


Richard  D.  Barney,  Shlckley.  Nebr..  in 
place  of  L   L.  Gratopp,  transferred. 

Leo  M.  Oorman;  Sidney,  Nebr..  in  place  of 
D.  C.  OUlham,  resigned. 

NEVADA 

Shirley  O.  Walker,  Empire.  Nev.,  in  place 
of  I.  B.  MeCormlck,  resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Earle  W  Ladd,  West  Stewartstown,  N.H., 
In  place  of  L.  T-  Ladd,  resigned. 

NEW    JEkSET 

Louesa  M.  Headley.  Green  Village,  N  J.,  in 
place  of  LuUier  Headley,  retired. 

Frederick  V.  Schmltz,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  Klernan,  deceased. 

NEW    YORK 

Earl  B.  Kane.  Central  Bridge,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  Morgan  Orapser.  retired. 

Frances  W.  ChrUtlana,  Clrclevllle.  N.T..  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Henderson,  deceased. 

Hamilton  C.  Fish.  Great  Neck.  N.T..  in 
place  of  E.  V.  Hlgglns.  retired. 

June  E.  Plasconaro.  Miller  Place,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  H.  H.  Davis,  deceased. 

Mllford  W.  Ostrander.  Sidney.  N.T..  in 
place  of  P.  D.  Doollttle,  retired. 

Alexander  Adamson,  Victory  Mills,  N.Y..  in 
place  of  A.  F.  Barrett,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Giordano.  West  Isllp,  N.T.,  office 
established  September  15,  1958. 

NORTH    CAROUNA 

Glenn  O.  Pasour.  Bessemer  City,  N.C.,  in 
place  Of  R.  M.  Klser.  deceased. 

Viola  E.  Whltehart.  Efland,  N.C.,  In  place 
Of  C.  A.  Brown,  declined. 

Katie  B.  Miller,  Moyock,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
M.  P.  Dunston,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Harold  D  Dunahay,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  D.  P.  Cordner.  retired. 

Arnold  F  Fahrer.  New  Rockford.  N.  Dak., 
in  place  of  L.  J.  Allmaras,  deceased. 

OHIO 

William  B.  Spradlln.  Derby,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Mat  thaes,  retired. 

Clarence  L.  Dulln,  Powell,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Welnstock.  transferred. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Robert  G  Burgan,  Cresson.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
C.  R.  Tobln,  removed. 

Bruce  B.  DeLong,  Martztown,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Fox,  retired. 

Francis  L,  Underwood.  Parkerburg.  Pa.,  In  . 
place  of  P.  C.  Althovise.  transferred. 

John  D.  Watts.  Sheffield,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
H.  O.  Shlrey.  retired. 

Isadore  B  Oberman,  Southampton,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  F.  E.  Zimmerman,  resigned. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Ralph  H.  Ellis,  Little  River,  S.C,  in  place 
of  R.  M.  G.  Roof,  retired. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

Edwin  Stromwall.  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  W.  G.  Guhln,  retired. 

Harry  E.  Brown,  Bradley,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Brown,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Geneva  L.  Barton,  Anna,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Sam  Hagln,  retired. 

Joseph  J.  Fournace,  Jr.,  Bellalre,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Rosner,' retired. 

James  D.  Baldwin,  Seagovllle,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  C.  O.  Bruce,  retired. 

Jewell  I.  Brewer,  Westbrook,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  a.  E.  Moore,  deceased. 

UTAH 

Earl  W.  Sndlelr.  Draper,  Utah,  In  place  of 
B.  W.  Young,  retired. 

Reed  N.  Brown,  Sandy,  Utah,  in  place  of 
a.  L.  Larson,  retired. 

VERMONT 
Yvonne   H.    Jlllson,    Whltlngham,    Vt.,    in 
place  of  P.  R.  Jillson,  failed  to  return  from 
military  duty. 


WASHINGTOIV 

Richard  L.  Van  Zandt,  Burlington.  Wash., 
in  place  of  W.  P.  Gorman,  retired. 

Dean  M.  Corllsa,  Port  Orchard,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Caretti.  resigned. 

H.  Lloyd  Lopeman,  Soap  Lake.  Wash.,  in 
place  of  D.  H.  Dannenmlller,  retired. 

WEST  ViaCINIA 

Claude  O.  Pownall,  Romney,  W.  Vs..  in 
place  of  C.  J.  Powell,  retired. 

Rot>ert  C.  Fenton  III.  WUllamstown,  W.  Vs.. 
in  place  of  J.  L.  Henderson,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Lawrence  J.  Haumschlld,  Arptn.  Wis.,  in 
place  of  B.  H.  Setzkorn,  deceased. 

Wilfred  H.  Harvey,  Bruce.  WU..  in  place  of 
D.  E.  Worrall.  resigned. 

James  ■.  Plucker.  Rochester,  Wis.,  in  plsos 
of  R.  G.  Winkler,  retired. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESiuY.  May  19.  1959 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain, Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  145:  3:  Great  is  the  Lord  and 
greatly  to  be  praised;  and  His  greatness 
is  unsearchable. 

O  Thou  who  are  the  Creator  and  source 
of  life  and  light,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
many  beautiful  and  marvelous  revela- 
tions of  Thy  grace  and  goodness  which 
we  are  witnessing  in  the  world  of  nature 
during  this  glorious  spring  season. 

May  the  mysteries  and  splendor  of  the 
great  out  of  doors,  upon  which  we  again 
look,  awaken  within  us  a  sense  of  wonder 
and  a  lofty  aspiration  for  greater  beauty 
of  character  and  conduct. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord 
whom  poets  and  prophets  have  called  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 
the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,  the  Fairest 
Among  Ten  Thousand.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
.  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business . 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  this 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  DEPRESSED  AREAS  NEED  AC- 
TION, NOT  RUNAROUND 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  shows  that  unemployment  nation- 
wide has  dropped  from  4,362,000  in 
March  to  3.627,000  for  the  month  of 
April,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  Percentagewise 
the  unemployment  in  March  was  5.8 
percent  of  the  Nation's  labor  force  while 
the  April  figures  represent  5.3  percent 
or  a  drop  of  one -half  of  1  percent. 

The  Improvement  in  the  Nation's  em- 
ployment as  reflected  by  the  figures  in 
the  above  panigraph  should  not  hide 
the  real  unemployment  problem  that 
the  Nation  is  faced  with  in  the  74  major 
labor  surplus  areas  which  suffer  from 
continuous  and  chronic  unemployment 
that  numbers  in  excess  of  2  million. 
The  Nation's  unemployment  problem 
can  never  be  corrected  until  the  chronic 
unemployment  is  erased  in  these  74  labor 
surplus  areas,  and  every  one  of  the  some 
2  million  unemployed  are  provided  job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  period  of  years 
the  Ccmgress  has  helped  those  areas 
where  the  impact  of  defense  activities 
has  been  felt  by  providing  Federal  funds 
for  schools,  and  recreational  activities. 
Every  time  there  is  a  disaster  such  as 
a  tornado  or  flood  Congress  renders 
assistance  to  stricken  areas.  The  farmer 
over  a  period  of  years  has  felt  the  bite 
of  inflation,  and  so  forth,  and  he  has 
been  assisted  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars.  Areas  with  slums  have  been 
aided  with  housing  development  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  all  that  these  chronic 
labor  surplus  areas  are  asking  for  is  not 
relief  but  Federal  assistance  in  their 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  their  economy  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing  the  stigma  of  un- 
employment. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  which  is 
now  tied  tip  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee whileUcot  the  complete  answer  to 
the  problem  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  therefore,  the  House  has  the 
responsibility  of  considering  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  date  since 
the  Senate  has  already  approved  it.  Let 
us  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  we  can  be  accused  of  giving  the 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas  the  old  nm- 
around.  by  listening  to  some  who  ad- 
vocate such  treatment  while  they  ignore 
the  plight  of  the  communities  in  the  74 
labor  surplus  areas  with  over  2  million 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  May  13, 
1959.  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  car- 
ried the  following  editorial  entitled  "Our 
Depressed  Area.s  Need  Action  Not  tlim- 
around."  The  editorial  explains  the 
unemployment  problem  in  Pennsylvania 
and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House: 

Om  DsPRESsKD  Akeas  Nekd  Action,  Not 

RUNAltOUNO 

Is  Pennsylvania  being  set  up  for  another 
runaround  in  Congress? 

Tliat's  the  way  It  is  beginning  to  look.  In 
both  Senate  and  JHouEe,  Republican  leader- 
ship Is  pointing  alt  the  dramatic  drop  in  \in- 
employment  as  testimony  that  the  bigger 
spending  proposals  of  the  Democrats  aren't 
needed.  And  Democrats,  especlaUy  the  Dixie 
die-hards,  are  nodding  agreement.     Towering 


over  all  of  them.  President  Eisenhower  con- 
tinues to  wave  the  threat  of  vetoes. 

Let's  sort  out  this  big  spending  versus  bal- 
anced budget  controversy: 

The  President  is  right  on  balancing  the 
budget.  This  demands  tax  increases.  The 
President  has  proposed  two — higher  postal 
rates  and  a  lij-cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax 
hike.  There's  a  question  whether  this  would 
be  enough  additional  money  to  balance  the 
President's  budget  but  even  these  revenue- 
raisers  are  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from 
most  Congressmen,  including  the  Republi- 
cans. Balanced  budget  oratory  now  by  con- 
gressional leaders  has  a  phony  ring.  They're 
Just  talking. 

Pennsylvania's  biggest  stake  In  the  budget 
is  not  a  lot  more  money  for  airports,  or  hous- 
ing, or  community  facilities,  or  dams. 

Pennsylvania's  biggest  stake  and  greatest 
need  Is  Federal  aid  for  the  depressed  areaa. 
There  continues  to  be  more  of  these  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  in  our  Common- 
wealth than  in  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Because  of  this,  the  dramatic  jobs  gain  and 
Jobless  drop  nationally  has  not  been  equally 
spectacular  in  Pennsylvania.  Where  6  In 
every  100  workers  still  are  idle  nationally. 
9  in  every  100  are  still  out  of  work  in  our 
State.  In  the  hardest  hit  of  our  coal  areas. 
20  of  every  100  workers  still  can't  find  jobs. 

Even  if  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  doesn't 
have  to  eat  his  hat  in  October,  with  national 
unemployment  falling  below  3  million  then, 
there  will  still  be  massive  Jobless  totals  in 
Pennsylvania's  chronically  depressed  areas 
and  our  State's  unemployment  overall  still 
will  run  l>/2  times  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

If  Secretary  Mitchells  forecast  is  right, 
there'll  still  be  5  percent  unemployment  na- 
tionally But  here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Job- 
less total  wUl  be  7 ',4  to  8  percent. 

There  still  are,  as  the  Secretary  Just  has 
emphasized  again,  far  too  many  long-term 
unemployed  In  the  depressed  areas.  Por  all 
the  good  JolM-Jobless  news  of  mid-April,  this 
continues  to  be  a  cause  for  deep  concern. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Federal  aid 
program  for  depressed  areas? 

A  stripped-down  version  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  now  is  stymied  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  where  Dixie  Democratic  Neander- 
thals hold  forth.  Is  this  bill  going  to  be 
held  back  again  until  the  final  days  of  the 
■eeelon  and  killed  off  in  the  closing  riish? 

The  Democrats  have  a  clear-cut  majority 
In  both  the  House  and  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  will  they  act  In  behalf  of  the 
depressed  areas? 


CAPEHART  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  brief  moment  to  respectfully  direct 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  to  pages  7529-7530  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  yesterday.  Monday, 
May  18,  upon  which  appears  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks  titled  "It's  Time  We  Look 
Into  the  Cost  and  Extravagance  of  the 
Capehart  Housing  Program." 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  agree  with  me,  after  they  have  ana- 
lyzed the  financial  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent Capehart  housing  program  that  it 
conceals  the  true  amount  of  our  national 
debt  on  one  hsuid,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
encourages  and  almost  demands  bids  in 


excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  military 
housing  required. 

We  certainly  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  make  certain  that  before 
we  approve  continuing  a  program  of  this 
character  we  study  all  phases  of  this 
program  and  particularly  the  factors  of 
cost  and  extravagance  which  the  pres- 
ent system  of  financing  encourages. 

I  again  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
read  the  remarks  on  this  subject  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  opening  sentence. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    ACT  — MESSAGE    f 
PROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  here- 
with to  each  House  of  the  Congress  an 
authoritative  copy  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for 
Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Ener- 
gy for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  of  July  3, 
1958.  The  amendment  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  May  7,  1959. 

The  agreement  of  July  3.  1958.  for  co- 
operation on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  information  covering  the 
design  and  use  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy  and  for  the  sale  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
pulsion plant  and  necessary  fuel.  Nu- 
merous exchanges  have  been  made  under 
this  agreement,  and  both  nations  have 
benefited  from  these  exchanges. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
there  have  been  discussions  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  nations  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  scope  of  equipment 
and  materials  exchanges  which  would 
best  contribute  to  our  common  defense 
and  security  and  further  benefit  our  two 
nations.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions 
an  amendment  to  the  agreement  has 
been  developed  to  fuither  the  goal  of 
our  mutual  defense.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  amendment  will  also  re- 
sult in  conservation  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  and  effort,  and  cap- 
ital which  would  otherwise  be  required 
in  providing  duplicate  facilities  to  meet 
our  corresponding  but  separate  require- 
ments. 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  accompany- 
ing authoritative  copies  of  the  signed 
amendment,  a  copy  of  a  joint  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense recommending  my  approval  of  this 
amendment,  and  a  copy  of  my  memoran- 
dum in  reply  thereto  seating  forth  my 
approval.  ^ 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  May  19.  1959. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND 
PRANCE— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  I  am  submitting  here- 
with to  each  House  of  the  Congress  an 
authoritative  copy  In  the  English  text  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  France 
for  Cooperation  In  the  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes. 
The  agreement  has  been  executed  on 
May  7.  1959,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  Ambassador  of 
France  to  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Prance. 

To  assist  Prance  In  the  development 
of  a  land  based  prototype  submarine 
propulsion  plant,  and  in  response  to  a 
request  by  France  for  United  States  co- 
operation in  this  Held,  our  Governments 
have  concluded  this  agreement  whereby 
the  United  States  will  sell  to  France  a 
quantity  of  enriched  nuclear  fuel  for 
this  purpose. 

The  agreement  recognizes  the  relation- 
ship of  this  assistance  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity of  the  two  nations,  and  th/ con- 
tribution to  Joint  defense  arrangements 
which  transfer  of  this  material  will  make. 
As  the  result  of  discussions  with  the 
French.  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
amounts  envisaged  for  sale  to  France 
should  permit  them  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed project. 

The  transfer  of  the  nuclear  fuel  under 
this  agreement  will  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054,  M  amended,  and  pursuant  thereto 
I  have  determined  that  performance  of 
this  cooperation  will  promote,  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to, 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
agreement  docs  not  provide  for  the  com- 
munication of  restricted  data. 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  accompanying 
the  text  of  the  agreement,  a  copy  of  a 
joint  letter  from  tht  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommlMlon  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  recommending  my  ap- 
proval of  this  agreement,  and  a  copy  of 
my  memorandum  In  reply  thereto  letting 
forth  my  approval. 

DWXOKT  D.  EXSINKOWKR. 

Tmi  Wnitb  Hovii.  May  19,  1959, 


PRIVATB  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  nrst 
ludlvldual  blU  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ELBA  HAVERSTICK  CASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1434) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elba  Haverstlck 
Cash. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  A.  HOWE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  ICOl) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  A.  Howe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEL\ICER.  Two  objections  are 
required. 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unttcd  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  computing 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  Thomas 
A.  Howe,  of  Atlanta.  Texas  (social  security 
account  numbered  XXX-XX-XXXX ) .  for  purpose* 
of  title  II  or  the  Social  Security  Act  (and  In 
determining  the  amount  of  his  liability  for 
taxes  under  stibchapter  K  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  chapter 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 ) ,  the 
snld  Thomas  A..Howe  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
hnd  self -employment  Income  of  $3,600  for 
the  year  1954  and  $4,300  for  the  year  1955. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  9.  following  the  comma.  Inrert 
"and  under  chapter  2  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  195*". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  X<an«:  At  the 

end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  fnllnwlng:  'Fro* 
vided.  That  no  beneflta  shall  accrue  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  wns  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  SANTIAGO  8AVEDRA  CALZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  :817> 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Santiago  Savedra 
Calia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

A«  »  ensetMl  by  tH9  S»n«tf  sfid  Nomm  of 
Jlepr«a«atat<i>«<  o/  tA«  Vnittd  SUtf  of 
Atnoriem  (n  Congress  •Maembli'd.  That,  fur 
tht  purposM  of  tht  Xmrnlgratlon  and 
NntloniUty  Act,  Jost  BantlMgo  BavtdrM  CRlta 
•hull  bt  held  Rnd  eonaldtrtd  to  hnvt  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  tht  United  AtatM  for 
ptrmivntnt  resldanet  »•  of  tht  datt  nf  tht 
tnactment  of  thlt  Act,  upon  paymtut  of  tht 
required  visa  fet. 

Mr.  CHELF.    Mr.  Speaker.  X  ofTer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  ai  follows: 

Amtndmtnt  offtrtd  by  Ifr.  Omilf:  At  tht 

tnd  of  tht  bill,  ehangt  tht  period  to  a  colon 
and  add  tht  following:   "?rot<«de<t,  TUat  a 


suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  th« 
said  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF   NORTH  COUNTIES 
HYDRO -ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  189  >  providing  for  sending  the  bill 
(H.R.  5093)  for  the  relief  of  North  Coun- 
ties Hydro-Electric  Co.  and  accompany- 
Ing  papers  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (H.R.  5093)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  North  Ciuntles  Hy- 
dro-Electric Company",  now  pending  In  the 
House,  together  with  aU  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims:  and  the  court  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Hou^e 
of  Rrpresentatlves.r^t  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equl- 
Uble  against  the  United  States,  and  tbt 
amount  of  damages.  If  any.  legally  or  equi- 
tably due  from  the  United  Sutes  to  tht 
claimant,  the  sutute  of  limitations,  the  plea 
of  res  Judicata,  laches,  any  lapse  of  time,  or 
any  prior  court  decision  of  this  claim  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  Court  of  Claims  is  di- 
rected to  cotulder  the  records  of  any  prtvl- 
ous  trial  of  this  case. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconslc'.cr  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

VIKTORS  NEIMANIS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1301) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlktors  Nelmanls. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmotas  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEON  OSWALD  DICKEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  ISOO) 
for  the  relief  of  Leon  Oswald  Dickey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Or  <(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tlou»e  of 
Kepiettntatives  of  tht  United  Simttt  of 
America  in  Confrrss  •«««Mibl#d.  That,  not- 
wlthitandlng  the  provision  of  section  818 
(aHS)  of  tht  Immigration  and  Nailunality 
Act.  Lton  Oswald  Dickey  may  bt  Urued  a  vtaa 
and  tdmltttd  to  tht  United  States  for  per* 
mniieiit  renUlrnct  If  ht  Is  found  t<>  be  nther* 
wise  admUrtble  under  the  provision  of  such 
Act:  ^roi'tded.  That  a  suiuble  and  proper 
bond  or  undtruking,  appruvtd  by  tht  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  bt  depotlttd  as  prticrlbtd  by 
icctlon  213  of  tht  laid  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  lint  T.  afttr  tht  word  "Act** 
ohanQt  ttof  QQlon  to  a  oomma,  atrlkt  out  tht 
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remainder  of  the  bill,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem 
necessary  to  impose:  Provided,  That,  unless 
the  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care  under 
Chapter  55.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act." 


The  bill  was  (Hrdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PETER  E.  DIETRICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  381)  for 
the  relief  of  Peter  E.  Dietrich. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  and  Mr.  BOLAND  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


The  committee  amendment  Was  agreed     ESTATE  OP  SINCLAIR  G.  STANLEY 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEP  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4242) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immtlgratlon  and  National- 
ity Act.  Surma.  Havld.  Eather.  TTieodor, 
Rowtna,  Sargon,  Marie.  Rowena  (daughter  of 
Mart*)  and  Plarlm  D-Mar  Shimum.  and 
■Uahwa.  Sulty.  Paul.  Sophia.  Surma.  Eshaya. 
Virginia.  George.  Merslna.  Sophia  (daughter 
of  Kllshwa)  Zaya.  and  lirs.  Khanna  Zech- 
arla,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
classifiable  as  nonquota  Immigrants  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101(a)(27)(P)  and 
■•cUon  204  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable In  their  ease*. 

With  the  f(41owlng  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  lint  T.  afttr  tht  namt  "Mtr- 
tina."  strike  out  the  following:  ",  Sophia 
(daughter  of  Illshwa)". 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  tht  namt 
"Baya,"  and  substltut*  In  Utu  thtrtof  tht 
nam*  "D-lfar  Shimum,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IVY  MAY  LSI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5»63) 
Xor  the  relief  of  Ivy  May  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

§•  U  taeeftd  by  the  StfieU  snd  Moum  of 
JI«pr«««nt«t<»M  of  tM«  Unite*  tHtea  of 
Americm  in  Cong^eta  oatembled.  That,  for 
tht  purpottt  of  tht  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
RlUy  Act,  Ivy  May  Lm  shall  b«  htid  and 
oonsldtrtd  to  havt  beta  lawfully  admltttd  lo 
tht  United  sutte  for  ptrmantnt  rttldtnee 
at  of  tht  datt  of  tht  tnaotmtnt  of  this  Aot. 
upon  tht  payment  ot  tht  rtquirtd  vUa  tte. 
Upon  tht  granting  of  permantnt  rttldtnot  to 
such  alltn  as  provided  for  In  this  Aot,  the 
S^retary  of  Statt  shall  Instruct  tht  proper 
quou-oontrol  olBotr  to  dtduot  ont  numbtr 
from  tht  approprtait  quota  for  (ht  ftret  year 
that  tuoh  quota  Is  avalUblt. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  607)  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Sinclair  G. 
Stanley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Sinclair  O.  Stanley,  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  the  sum  of  $33,333 
plus  simple  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum  from  November  1,  1946. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
satiefactlon  of  all  claims  of  the  estate  of  the 
said  Sinclair  O.  Stanley  for  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  yacht  "Seventeen",  such  yacht 
having  been  sold  to  the  Navy  In  May  1941 
for  $1  by  the  said  Sinclair  O.  SUmley  who 
was  mentally  Incompetent  at  the  time  of 
such  sale:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  t>e  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlthsundlng.  Any  person  violat- 
ing tht  provision  of  this  Act  shall  bt  dtemtd 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
txottdlng  11,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  Itntt  6,  7,  and  8:  Strlkt  tht  Ian- 
guagt  "plus  tlmplt  Inttrtst  at  tht  ratt  of 
S  per  ctntum  p«r  annum  from  Novtmbtr 

1.  1946". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PAULINE  D.  KIMBROUQH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  667)  for 
the  relief  of  Pauline  D.  Kimbrough. 

There  being  no  objeotion.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  aa  follows: 

«•  U  eaectrd  by  the  Sen^tf  end  ITomn  of 
JltprettaNHvM  of  th*  VniHd  SHtu  of 
Amerieo  in  Oonftete  stitmbltd,  That  Mrt, 
Paulina  D.  Xlmbrougb,  widow  of  Oolontl  J. 
Olaudt  Kimbrough,  deeeased.  Is  htrtby  rt- 
Utvtd  of  all  itabillty  to  repay  to  tht  Unittd 
States  tht  sum  of  16,867.20.  representing 
gratuity  pay  reoetved  by  btr  upon  death  of 
htr  hxisband;  tht  Judge  Advocate  Otntral 
of  tht  Army  having  dttermintd  lubaequtnl 
%o  sueh  paymtnt  that  tht  tald  Oolontl  Kim- 
torough's  sutus  at  tht  Ums  of  his  death  was 


not  that  of  a  retired  officer  4m  aetlye  duty 
and  that  no  authority  existed  fc«-  payment 
of  such  grattiity. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
muent: 

Line  9,  strike  out  "$6367.30"  and  Insert 
••$6,677.88." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  retui  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  VERENTES  BENT. 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  947)  for 
the  relief  of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the 
estate  of  Verentes  Bent,  deceased.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  estate  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  death  of  Verentes 
Bent  caused  when  a  vehicle  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  operated  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment collided  with  a  public  bus  on  July 
27.  1946,  near  the  city  of  Colon,  Republic  of 
Panama:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  tervlces  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  bt  fined  in  any  turn  not 
txottdlng  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pagt  1,  lint  6,  strlkt  out  "tht  eiUtt  of 
Vtrtnttt  Bent,  dtctastd"  and  Inttrt  in  Utu 
thtrtof  "Ltnora  Btnt,  tht  mother  ot 
Vtrtnttt". 

Page  1.  lint  7,  itrlkt  out  "tht  ttUU"  and 
insert  In  Utu  thtrtof  "tht  tald  Ltnora  Btnt 
as  tht  iependent  mother  of  Verentei  Btnt**. 

Pagt  1,  lUit  8,  afttr  tht  words  "dtath  ot", 
Inttrt  "htr  ton". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

^  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
^Ird  time,  wag  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  waa  amended  eo  aa  to  read: 
"A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Unora  Bent." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.         ^^^^^^^ 

T.  SOT.  WALTER  CASEY 

The  Cltrk  called  the  bUl  (H.  R.  1547) 
for  the  rtUef  of  T.  Set  Walter  Oatey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  ai  foUowi: 

••  (t  enaoted  by  tho  geneft  mnd  Moum 

of  JltprtMntaMvet  of  tAt  Vnifd  Sft—  of 
Amtftoe  in  Congru*  eMtmbied.  That  the 
Beerttary  of  tht  Treasury  U  authorlatd  and 
direoted  to  pay.  out  ot  any  money  la  the 
Treasury  aot  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Ttohntoal  Sergeant   Walttr   Casey,  6061TO, 
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United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  North 
Andover,  M&ssschusetts,  the  sum  of  $173.12 
in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the  cost 
of  shipping  his  household  goods  from  Nor- 
folk. Virginia,  to  North  Andover.  Massachu- 
setts, In  December  of  1967.  just  prior  to  his 
being  transferred  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
for  duty  early  in  1958:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any'  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  '••173.12".  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "•270.02". 

Page  1.  line  10.  after  the  name  "Massachu- 
setts." Insert  "and  dislocation  allowances,". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BASILE  IGNATIOS  MAVRIDIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1579) 
for  the  relief  of  Basile  Ignatios  Mavridis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In   the 
Treasury     not    otherwise    appropriated,     to 
Basile  Ignatios  Mavridis.  of  187  South  Warley 
Street.   Florence.   South   Carolina,    the   sum 
Of  •500.    The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  said  Ensile 
IgnaUos  Mavridis  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in   connection  with   the 
•500  departure  bond  posted  by  the  said  Basile 
Ignatios  Mavridis  on  behalf  of  himself  on 
approximately  July  3,   1956:   Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centiun  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent    or    attorney    on    account    of    services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  lined  Ir.  any  sum  not 
exceeding  •1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  "That  BasUe  Ignatios  Mavridis.  of  187 
South  Warley  Street.  Plorence.  South  Caro- 
lina. Is  relieved  of  all  llabUity  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  United  SUtes  based  upon  a  de- 
parture bond  posted  by  the  said  Basile  Igna- 
Uos Mavridis  on  behalf  of  himself  on  ap- 
proximately July  3.  1966.  and  that  said  bond 
Is  canceled  as  of  the  date  of  its  executlon.- 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GALVESTON.  HOUSTON  ft  HENDER- 
SON RAILROAD  CO. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1711) 
for  the  relief  of  Galveston,  Houston  li 
Henderson  Railroad  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Oal- 
veston,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad 
Company  the  sum  of  •38,726.40.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Oalveston. 
Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad  Company 
against  the  United  Sutes  for  reimbursement 
for  actual  expenses  borne  by  Oalveston. 
Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad  Company 
for  alteration  of  its  bridge  6.4  over  Brays 
Bayou  in  Houston.  Harris  County,  Texas, 
which  alteration  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  Brays  Bayou  for 
flood-control  purposes  and  for  which  amount 
the  said  Galveston.  Houston  and  Henderson 
Railroad  Company  has  not  otherwise  been 
reimbursed,  and  If  Oalveston.  Houston  and 
Henderson  Railroad  Company  had  not  made 
such  bridge  alteration,  such  alteration  would 
have  been  made  subsequently  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  its  flood- 
control  project  which  Included  the  improve- 
ment of  Brays  Bayou,  and  such  bridge  alter- 
ation Inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  In  subsequently  carrying  out  such 
flood-control  project  which  it  approved  and 
authorized:  Provided,  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  persons  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  sh.ill  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 91.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LENORA  HOLMES  MOLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2011) 
for  the  relief  of  Lenora  Holmes  Mola. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withsUnding  the  limitations  of  time  con- 
tained in  section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
filing  of  claims  and  the  institution  of  suits 
for  the  return  of  property  or  any  interest 
therein  pursuant  to  section  9  or  32  of  such 
Act.  Lenora  Hcrfmee  Mola.  an  Italian  national, 
may.  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  file  a  claim  or  insti- 
tute a  suit  for  the  return,  pvusuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  or  32  of  such  Act,  of  all  right,  title. 
Interest,  and  claim  of  any  kind  or  character 
whatsoever  of  said  Lenora  Holmes  Mola  in 
and  to  trusts  under  the  will  of  Ksther  R. 
Holmes,  an  American  citizen,  deceased,  late 
of  the  town  of  Monson.  county  of  Hampden, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Hampden 
County  probate  case  numbered  59738,  which 
property  was  described  and  designated  in 
vesting  order  numbered  1478  of  the  AUen 
Property  Custodian,  dated  May  15.  1943.  and 
designated  as  account  numbered  38-^756  la 
the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Allen  Property 


Custodian.  Any  such  claim  or  suit  for  re- 
turn of  said  property  shall  be  received,  con- 
sidered, and  determined  as  If  such  claim  or 
suit  had  been  filed  within  the  time  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  section  33  oi  such  Act. 
Any  return  made  pxirsunnt  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
"and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


G.\NNON  BOGGS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2078) 
for  the  relief  of  Gannon  Botggs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 16  to  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
In  fav«r  of  Oannon  Boggs.  Lakeland.  Florida, 
and  l\Ll  claim  for  compensation  for  injuries 
sustained  on  April  11.  1945.  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  civilian  store- 
keeper at  the  Lakeland  Army  airfield  (Drane 
Field  Air  Base).  Lakeland.  Florida,  shall  be 
acted  upon  under  the  remaining  provisions 
of  such  Act  if  he  files  such  claim  with  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  bene- 
fits shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Injuries" 
insert  "alleged  to  have  been". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD  RAGNAR  LONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2290) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Ragnar  Long. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  all  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Ronald  Ragnar 
Long,  of  Thompson vllle.  Michigan,  shall,  ef- 
fecUve  as  of  November  11,  1956.  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  legally  adopted  child  of 
Roland  Long  (Veterans'  Administration 
claim  number  XC  20072464). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PEONY    PARK.    INC.,  AND    OTHERS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3096) 

for  the  relief  of  Peony  Park,  Inc..  and 

others. 
There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
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directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  iix  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
following-named  persons,  groups  of  persons, 
or  entitles,  resp>ectlvely,  In  the  amounts  ap- 
pearing after  their  names  the  total  sum  of 
•06.370.34: 

Peony  Park.  Incorporated  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
brrska.  •43.933J9. 

Geraldlne  L.  Webber,  doing  business  as 
Riverside  Park,  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska, 
•5.178.88. 

Olen  Webber  and  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  of 
Norfolk.  Nebraska,  •3,06032. 

Blanche  E.  King  and  Harry  H.  King,  of  Nor- 
folk. Nebraska.  •11.299  03. 

Pauley  Lumber  Company,  doing  business 
as  Turnpike  Ballroom,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
•5.120.09. 

V.  C.  Sloan  and  E.  H.  Sheffert.  doing  busi- 
ness as  Pla-Mor  Party  House,  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska.  •  10.71254. 

Robert  L.  Ferguson.  Richard  D.  Ferguson. 
Roberta  Ferguson.  William  L.  Ferguson,  and 
Robert  J.  Ferguson,  doing  business  as  King's 
Ballroom,  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  •I  J1&.13. 

Frank  Schamp.  Robert  Schamp.  and  Rich- 
ard Schamp,  doing  business  at  East  Hills 
Club,  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  ^7.064  40. 

Howells  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  a  cor- 
poration incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  doing  business  as  How- 
ells Ballroom,  of  Howells.  Nebraska.  •7.166.58. 

The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  above-named 
persons  and  entities  against  the  United 
States  for  taxes  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  receipts 
for  food,  refreshments,  and  merchandise  sold 
by  such  persons  and  entitles  in  dance  halls 
and  ballrooms  operated  by  them  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  during  the  period  of  September 
1948  through  October  1951.  Such  taxes  were 
not  collected  from  dance  halls  and  ballrooms 
In  most  other  States  for  this  same  period, 
and  the  Congress  on  October  20,  1951,  pro- 
Tided  that  dance  halls  and  ballrooms  should 
not  be  subject  to  such  taxes  where  the  serv- 
ing or  selling  of  food,  refreshments,  or  mer- 
chandise is  merely  Incidental  to  the  music 
and  dancing  privileges:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
for  the  payment  of  any  one  claim  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "WS  370.34".  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•100,706.50". 

Page  2.  Une  6,  strike  out  "•5.120.09"  and 
insert  "•5,120.12  ". 

Page  2.  line  12,  strike  out  "•1.815.13".  and 
Insert  "•7,151.26". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
seeks  to  reimburse  a  number  of  taxpay- 
ers against  whom  a  cabaret  tax  was 


levied  between  August  1948  and  Novem- 
ber 1951.  The  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
its  Judgment,  resolved  that  an  inequity 
was  placed  upon  the  taxpayers  involved 
and  recommend  its  passage.  The  report 
before  me  does  not  indicate  whether  the 
operators  of  the  businesses  concerned  ac- 
tually collected  the  20-percent  cabaret 
tax  from  the  patrons  during  the  period  in 
question.  Since  I  did  not  desire  to  see  a 
windfall  accrue  to  the  operators,  I  would 
have  objected  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  However,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  his 
colleague  from  Nebraska  that  the  patrons 
were  not  charged  the  tax  in  question. 
Committee  testimony,  I  understand,  sub- 
stantiates this  fact.  Thus.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill. 


DR.  RAYMOND  A.  VONDERLEHR 
ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4120) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Vonder- 
lehr  and  certain  other  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive as  of  November  1.  1955,  the  retired  pay  of 
Doctor  Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr,  and  effective 
as  of  October  1.  1949.  the  retired  pay  of  Doc- 
tor Charles  V.  Akin.  Doctor  Richard  H.  Creel, 
Doctor  Marshall  C.  Guthrie.  Doctor  John  W. 
Kerr,  Doctor  Allan  J.  McLaughlin.  Doctor 
John  McMullen.  Doctor  Roj  P.  Sandldge, 
Doctor  Frederick  C.  Smith.  Doctor  Walter  L. 
Treadway.  Doctor  ClifTord  E.  Waller,  and 
Doctor  Mark  J.  White,  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  DSC.  ch.  6A)  shall 
be  computed  as  though  they  had  continued 
in  the  grade  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  vmtll  the  close  of 
December  31, 1943. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORREST  E.  DECKER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  6080) 
for  the  relief  of  Forrest  E.  Decker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  Ln  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  tc  Chief  Warrant  Officer  For- 
rest E.  Decker,  rural  delivery  numbered  1, 
Commodore,  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of 
•241 JM,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  damages  on 
account  of  loss  or  destruction  of  household 
goods  and  personal  property  belonging  to 
Forrest  E.  Decker  that  were  destroyed  by  fire 
on  December  4.  1956,  while  In  the  ware- 
house of  National  Movers  Company,  Incor- 
I>orated,  East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  This 
sum  of  •241.94  Is  in  addition  to  the  Bvan  of 
•6,500  previously  paid  to  Forrest  E.  Decker 
for  this  fire  loss  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  MUitary  Personnel  Claims  Act  (10 
VS.C  2732),  as  implemented  by  Army  regu- 
lations: Provided.  That  no  part  ct  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 


In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  i>er8on  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DOROTHY  E.  GREEN  AND 
THELMA  L.  ALLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R  5836) 
for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  E.  Green  and 
Thelma  L.  Alley. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMISSION    INTO    THE    UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  353)  to  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Tomoko  Uehara.  the  flnanc*e  of  Glenn 
Chlgges.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  shaU 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  noninunlgrant 
temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of  three 
months:  Provided,  That  the  administrative 
authorities  find  that  the  said  Tomoko 
Uehara  is  coming  to  the  United  States  with 
a  bona  fide  intention  of  being  married  to 
the  said  Glenn  Chlgges  and  that  she  Is 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  immi- 
gration laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Tomoko  Uehara.  she  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
up>on  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  persons  shaU 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Tomoko  Uehara,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Tomoko  Uehara  as  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 

Sbc.  2.  Ftor  the  piUT>oses  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  chUd,  Tadao 
Kameshtma  Llttlecook,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Technical  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Alex  Little- 
cook,  Junior,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  p>ar- 
entage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Matllde 
Pcmzo  Splnelli,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Splnem,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
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parents  of  th«  beneflclAry  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
fTatlohallty  Act,  the  minor  child,  Lewis  Dosa. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-born alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Dosa,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  ^ 

Bmc.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  children,  Mlcha- 
line,  Antonio,  and  Pancrazlo  Montesano, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natu- 
ral-born alien  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mike  Montesano,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Kim  Ml 
Soo,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carrol  Q.  Lewis,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Anna 
Petrakakls  Palatos.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Palatos:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  mother  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Fal  Ylng 
Chan  (Chin),  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Chin 
Bock  Qual,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(2)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Domlngos  Jose  Barreto  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  parent  of 
Rosa  Barreto  Andrade.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  DJuro 
Taslch  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Taslch.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  mother  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

sic.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Thirza  Skotr  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  born  in  Austria. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Amy  B.  West- 
wood  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  born  In 
Great  Britain. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  3.  line  16,  after  the  first  word, 
strike  out  "Mr.  and". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  after  the  name  "Mon- 
tesano," strike  out  "citizens"  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  citizen". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  out  the  name 
"Ml-Soo"  and  substitute  the  names  "Ml 
Soo". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  calling 


of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSINO  ACT  OP  1959 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rulcfs  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  264  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
57)  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the 
provision  and  Improvement  of  housing  and 
the  renewal  nt  urban  communities,  and  for 
other  purposf^s.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  mincrity  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  iind  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  now 
in  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under 
th«  five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  It 
shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
Inte.  vention  of  any  point  of  order  the  text 
of  the  bill  HR.  7117  as  a  subsUtute  for  the 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  bill. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
subEtltute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  44] 

Alford  Fogarty  Moorhead 

Andersen,  Fountain  Morgan 

Minn.  OaUagher  Mumma 

Barden  OarmatB  Nix 

Barrett  Oavln  O'Brien,  N.T. 

Betts  Oranahan  Perkins 

Brewster  Green,  Pa.  Powell 

Bush  Holland  PnAop 

Byrne,  Pa.  Hosmer  Puclnskl 

CahlU  Irwin  Qulgley 

Cannon  Jackson  Roberts 

Camahan  Johnson.  Md.      Rogers.  Tex. 

Clark  Jones.  Ala.  Rostenkowskl 

Coflln  Keams  Baylor 

Corbett  Kllburn  Simpson,  Pa. 

Curt  In  LajTore  Taylor 

Dague  Laird  Toll 

Dawson  Lankford  Walter 

Fenton  Metcalf  WUIU 

Flood  Mllllken  Tates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1959 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  DelaniyJ. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown],  and  now  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  264 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
S.  57.  known  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate  and  also 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
HR.  7117  as  a  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment  printed  in  the  bill. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  in  reporting  out  S.  57.  struck 
out  all  language  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  the  language  of  the 
committee  substitute.  There  are  eight 
titles  in  this  bill,  the  first  title  dealing 
with  FHA  insurance  programs.  Among 
the  changes  to  be  made  in  this  program 
are:  An  increase  in  the  permissive  max- 
imum mortgage,  reduction  in  required 
down  payments,  extension  of  the  per- 
missive maturity  from  30  to  35  years,  in- 
aguration  of  a  new  escrow  procedure 
to  facilitate  trade-in  financing  and  a 
reduction  in  the  required  insurance 
premiums  by  the  FHA  Commissioner. 

Title  II  would  provide  a  new  program 
designed  to  provide  rental  housing  for 
elderly  ipersons  at  rentals  which  they 
can  afford.  Under  the  present  program, 
inauguarated  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1956. 
very  few  projects  have  been  actually 
started  and  the  program  appears  to 
benefit  those  elderly  persons  in  the 
higher  Income  brackets.  It  would  set 
up  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  a  new  loan  program  to  provide 
low -cost  financing  on  liberal  terms  to 
nonprofit  corporations  interested  in 
building  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
would  permit  substantially  lower  rentals 
for  elderly  tenants. 

Under  title  rn  an  increase  on  loans 
eligible  for  sale  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  would  be  made 
from  the  present  $15,000  ceiling  to 
$17,500  for  the  special  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  to  $18,000  for  the  regular 
secondary  market  operation. 

The  urban  renewal  program,  contained 
in  title  rv,  was  initiated  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  continued  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  and  under  this  program  the 
Govenunent  provides  advances,  loans, 
and  grants  to  localities  to  assist  in  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight  and 
prevent  their  recurrence.  The  principal 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  are  capital 
grants  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  net 
cost  of  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal projects.  In  general,  the  net 
projects  cost  is  the  difference  between 
the  gross  project  cost  and  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  project  land  for 
redevelopment  in  accordance  with  the 
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urban  renewal  plan.  The  gross  project 
cost  consists  of  expenditures  for  project 
planning,  acquisition  of  property;  relo- 
cation of  individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  from  the  project  area; 
clearance  of  acquired  properties;  street, 
utility,  and  other  site  improvements; 
and  administrative  overhead.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  makes  advances,  repayable  out 
of  funds  subsjequently  available  for 
carrying  out  the  project,  to  defray  the 
costs  of  project  planning;  temporary 
loans  to  finance  project  execution;  and 
definitive  loans  to  fund  the  capital  value 
of  land  leased  for  redevelopment. 

Title  V  relates  to  college  housing.  The 
mounting  enrollments  in  our  colleges  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  housing  problem. 
Since  the  Inaugiliration  of  this  program 
In  1950,  housing  for  students  and  faculty 
members  has  been  provided  on  650  cam- 
puses in  48  of  the  49  States,  plus  Hawaii, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  At  the  end  of  December  1958  the 
colleges  under  this  program  had  com- 
pleted or  had  imder  construction  more 
than  172,115  living  units.  The  commit- 
tee substitute  would  provide  the  absolute 
minimum  needed  to  continue  this  vital 
program. 

The  low  rent  public  housing  program, 
under  title  VI,  would  expire  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  It  has  been  determined 
that  approximately  half  of  the  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal,  highway 
construction  and  other  public  activities 
cannot  be  rehoused  except  In  public 
housing  because  of  their  low  incomes. 
Under  the  basic  Hotising  Act  of  1949, 
810,000  imlts  were  provided,  of  which 
Approximately  400,000  units  have  been 
constructed  or  are  under  contract.  The 
eommlttee  substitute  authorizes  the 
construction  of  35,000  additional  low 
rent  public  housing  units  annually. 

Title  Vn,  pertaining  to  armed  services 
housing,  would  extend  the  present  mil- 
itary housing  program  until  September 
SO.  1960.  at  the  same  time  extending 
the  maximum  maturity  of  a  loan  insured 
under  this  program  from  25  to  30  years. 
It  woTild  also  authorize  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  ins\irance  premium  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  mortgages  on 
Wherry  projects  acquired  by  the  Defense 
Department.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that  there  are  still  many  locali- 
ties near  and  adjacent  to  military  in- 
stallations where  the  need  for  adequate 
housing  has  not  been  met,  due  to  the 
fact  that  FHA  is  unable  to  insiu-e  mort- 
gages on  housing  under  its  sales  hous- 
ing and  rental  housing  programs  In 
these  areas  in  sufllcient  numbers  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
missioner must  apply  a  test  of  economic 
Boimdness  to  the  proposed  housing.  The 
proposed  program,  it  is  believed,  will 
help  to  provide  housing  for  families  em- 
ployed and  serving  at  remote  military 
installations. 

In  order  to  safeguard  a  deserving 
homeowner  from  losing  his  home  be- 
cause of  unemplojrment  which  is  not 
permanent,  the  cunmittee  substitute, 
under  title  vm,  would  permit  the  FHA 
Commissioner,  In  the  case  of  default  and 
subsequent  foreclosure,  to  Include  un- 


paid interest  in  the  debentures  Issued 
to  the  mortgagee.  It  would  also  author- 
ize the  Commissioner,  as  a  last  resort  in 
order  to  avoid  foreclosure,  to  acquire  the 
mortgage  in  return  for  debentures  paid 
to  the  mortgagee.  This  would  bring  the 
FHA  loan  program  more  in  line  with 
the  GI  loan  program. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DelaneyJ,  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  has,  I  think,  rather 
clearly  stated  the  provisions  of  this  rule 
which  is  now  before  us  which  would  make 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
57  as  amended  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banlcing  and  Currency.  It  would 
also  make  in  order  for  consideration  as 
a  substitute  the  bill  HR.  7117,  known 
as  the  Herlong  bill. 

I  hope  that  I  may  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments clarify  a  bit  the  provisions  of  this 
rule,  going  a  little  further  even  than 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  think  we  might  as  well  speak 
frankly  about  these  matters  when  they 
come  up  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  You 
know  there  was  a  division  in  the  Rules 
Committee  6  and  6  which  held  S.  57  in 
that  committee  for  some  5  or  6  weeks,  or 
perhaps  even  a  little  longer,  because 
many  of  us  on  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
lieved that  the  provisions  of  S.  57  as 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  known  as  the 
Rains  bill,  because  it  struck  out  all  of 
the  original  8.  57  and  substituted  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill,  we  believed 
that  bill  went  entirely  too  far  and  we 
Just  could  not  approve  it.  It  ran  far 
ahead  of  the  President's  budget.  It 
would  provide  in  title  VI  for  public 
housing,  and  I  want  to  discuss  that  in 
Just  a  moment.  So  the  committee,  in 
order  to  break  the  deadlock  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  6  to  6,  so  that  we  might 
have  some  legislation  here,  so  that  we 
might  consider  at  least  the  parts  of  the 
measure  that  should  be  enacted  into  law 
in  order  to  permit  essential  parts  of  the 
hoxising  program  to  continue,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  in  the  Rules  Committee 
and  we  reported  a  rule  which  makes  in 
order  the  bill  S.  57  as  amended  by  the 
so-called  Rains  bill,  would  allow  the 
Rains  bill  to  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill;  then  it  went  one  step  further 
and  provided  that  the  Herlong  bill.  HJl. 
7117,  might  be  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
the  Rains  bill,  and  read  in  the  House  al- 
most as  an  original  bill,  that  is  as  a  sub- 
stitute subject  to  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

What  does  this  mean,  if  I  can  explain 
It  in  ordinary  language?  This  mesms 
that  when  S.  57  comes  to  the  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  Rains  bill  would  be  in 
order,  and  after  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Rains  bill  has  been  read  it  will  be 
in  order  for  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Herlong  1,  or  any  member  of  the 
Ccxnmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  the  bill  H.R  7117; 
whereupon  H.R.  7117,  the  Herlong  bill, 
will  be  considered  as  a  substitute  sub- 
ject to  amendment  and  will  be  voted 
on  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 


amended  if  the  Committee  sees  fit  to 
amend.  Then,  finally,  the  question  will 
come  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  will  adopt  H.R.  7117 
as  a  substitute  for  the  so-cJedled  Rains 
biU.  If  H.R.  7117,  the  Herlong  bill,  is 
adopted  as  a  substitute  with  or  without 
amendment,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  the 
bill  will  be  reported  back  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  full  House 
and  the  question  will  occur  first  upon 
whether  or  not  the  House  itself  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  the  Herlong  bill, 
as  a  substitute.  Upon  that  there  can  be 
a  rollcall. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substitute, 
H.R.  7117,  is  defeated  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  Rains  bill  wiU  be  read 
and  it  will  be  open  to  amendment  as  an 
original  bill.  That  is  the  committee 
measure.  Then  it  will  be  reported  to  the 
full  House. 

Let  me  go  a  step  further,  if  I  may.  to 
explain  this  situation:  If  H.R.  7117.  the 
Herlong  bill,  is  approved  by  the  House 
on  a  rollcall  vote  as  an  amendment,  then 
the  question  recurs  on  whether  or  not 
the  House  will  accept  such  bill  as 
amended  by  the  sul)stitute  bill. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  either  with  or  without 
instructions. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  the  rule  and 
the  way  it  will  work  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  Members  and  so  that  it  is  clear  to 
everyone. 

I  am  going  to  support  H.R.  7117,  the 
substitute.  It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  the  issue  that 
confronts  us  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  is  a  political  issue.  As  I  have 
said  in  coimection  with  some  other  bills, 
it  is  a  great  economic  issue  as  to  what  we 
should  or  should  not  do.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  a  matter  of  governmental  and 
economic  policy  in  this  country.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  Rains  bill  because 
it  carries  a  provision  authorizing  the 
construction  of  some  190,000  more  public 
housing  units  when  we  already  have 
some  440,000  public  units  being  occupied 
at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  when 
we  have  30,000  more  public  housing  units 
under  ccmstruction,  and  when  we  have 
110,000 -public  housing  imits  that  have 
been  authorized  and  have  not  been  start- 
ed or  plaiced  under  construction.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  extend  public  hous- 
ing any  further  at  this  time,  the  cost  of 
which,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
we  can  get,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
division  in  the  statements  and  opinions 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  else- 
where, will  nm  as  long  as  45  years  and 
would  cost  the  American  people  at  least 
$3M:  billion.  This  is  according  to  the 
best  statement  I  can  get.  Unless  condi- 
tions change  drastically,  if  they  remain 
in  the  next  30  or  40  years  as  they  have 
in  the  last  30  years,  every  dollar  of  that 
will  be  borrowed  money,  which  will  mean 
greater  inflation  and  a  greater  tax  bur- 
den on  the  people. 

In  my  opinion,  and  you  can  disagree 
with  me,  public  housing  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  a  socialistic  venture  and  a  so- 
cialistic activity.  Originally  it  was  con- 
ceived with  the  idea  that  It  would  take 
care  of  the  poor  people,  persons  who 
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could  not  And  adequate  homes  or  ade- 
quate places  in  which  to  live,  and  should 
be  subsidized.  Instead,  the  record  shows 
it  has  become  a  haven  for  those  who  are 
not  poor  any  longer  or  have  in  many  in- 
stances a  higher  income  per  family,  get- 
ting a  subsidy  for  housing,  than  do  the 
ordinary  taxpayers  of  the  country  who 
own  homes  and  pay  taxes  in  order  to  sup- 
port this  sort  of  program. 

The  substitute  bill  takes  care  of  the  ex- 
tension of  PHA.  FHA  has  been  a  well 
operated  function  of  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  my  understanding,  we  have 
some  $76amillion.  or  a  little  better,  profit 
from  FHA  activities  thus  far.  That  is 
something  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Either 
bill  continues  FHA  insurance  authority 
and  would  increase,  as  I  remember,  by 
$10  billion  the  amount  of  such  insur- 
ance to  be  authorized.  This  bill  carries 
a  provision  to  continue,  as  I  understand 
it.  the  college  housing  program  involving 
some  $200  million  of  additional  loan  au- 
thority. 

It  would  extend  for  2  years  the  urban 
renewal  program.  It  would  provide 
$100  million  to  finish  up  and  pay  for  any 
commitments  during  this  fiscal  year.  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1960.  which  starts 
on  July  1,  and  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  the  2  years  in  which  this  Congress 
has  authority  to  legislate  and  to  appro- 
priate. Then  let  the  new  Congress  and 
the  next  Congress  decide  whether  this 
program  should  go  on  or  not.  If  I  had 
my  way  about  it.  and  this  is  a  com- 
promise measure,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
urban  renewal  program  set  up  on  the 
basis  where  the  local  communities  pay  50 
percent  and  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  50  percent.  These  two  bills 
are  identical  in  that  respect.  Both  pro- 
vide for  the  local  government  or  city  to 
pay  one-third  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment two-thirds. 

I  have  been  amazed,  and  I  am  not 
sure  what  it  means,  by  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  The  city  of 
Baltimore  wanted  $900  million  for  urban 
renewal  out  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Balti- 
more, our  neighboring  city  up  here,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the  people 
of  my  district  should  finance  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  much  as  it 
may  or  may  not  need  it,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

This  bill  also  carries  some  provisions 
that  I  think  will  adequately  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  elderly  and  will  take 
care  of  their  situation.  It  also  carries  a 
provision  that  I  think  is  very  worthwhile, 
which  permits  the  FHA  to  secure  loans 
up  to  75  percent — that  is,  they  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  insuring  75  percent 
of  any  loan  that  may  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  any  nursmg  home  or 
home  for  the  aged;  then  private  inter- 
ests, or  whoever  may  ask  for  it,  a  church 
or  local  group,  will  put  up  25  percent. 
That  is  something  which  is  needed  in 
this  coimtry,  and  I  am  sure  those  loans 
will  be  safe. 

I  think  we  also  should  point  out  that 
this  bill  provides,  as  does  the  other  meas- 
ure, for  lowering  of  the  down  payment 
that  will  have  to  be  made  to  obtain  FHA 
loans  for  the  construction  of  private 
homes.    So.  the  real  difference,  however. 


in  these  two  measures — there  is  another 
difference  I  want  to  mention  later — but 
the  real  difference,  the  great  difference, 
in  my  opinion,  between  these  two  bills,  is 
public  housing,  $3.5  billion,  a  45-year 
subsidized  program,  and  whether  or  not 
we  shall  place  the  bonds  of  taxation  and 
the  public  spending  upon  our  children 
and  our  gnindchildren  who  will  have  to 
meet  their  own  problems  m  their  own 
age. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other 
thing,  and  that  is  that  under  the  Her- 
long  bill  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  will  have  the  right 
and  the  autliority  to  pass  upon  the  addi- 
tional appropriations  as  authorized  m 
this  legislation,  so  that  if  in  the  future 
some  expen<liture  is  not  needed,  there  is 
not  just  an  open  gateway  to  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  get  the  money  whether  it 
is  needed  or  not.  And.  I  think  that  is  a 
very,  very  important  change  or  differ- 
ence between  these  two  bills.  I  think  we 
have  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  especially  the 
House,  wheie  all  appropriations  origi- 
nate— preserve  the  right,  if  you  please, 
for  them,  for  the  House,  for  the  people, 
those  of  us  who  sit  here  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  determme  whether 
these  appropriations  in  the  future  are 
necessary  or  are  unnecessary.  That  is 
a  safeguard  we  should  have  on  all  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  First  of  all.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
very  fine  statement  that  he  is  making  in 
respect  to  these  two  proposals  that  are 
before  us.  As  I  am  sure  many  here  will 
remember,  he  and  I  and  others  have  been 
In  this  controversy  about  what  we  ought 
to  have  in  the  way  of  housing  legislation 
through  many,  many  years.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Herlong  bill,  providing,  as  it  does,  in  title 
I  the  same  provisions  as  the  committee 
bill  relating  to  title  I,  provides  what  I  feel 
are  adequate  amounts  for  urban  renew- 
al, adequate  amounts  for  college  housing, 
fair  provisions  to  take  care  of  the  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  others,  and  being 
within  the  budgetary  situation  that  has 
been  advocated  to  us.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  substitute 
to  be  offered  provides  for  a  sound  hous- 
ing program  designed  to  meet  all  of  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  country  and  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  the  substitute 
because  I  believe  it  will  do  the  job. 

Now,  just  one  further  observation,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  that  the  homebuilders 
have  taken  some  sort  of  a  position  on  this 
matter.  I  was  quite  interested  to  read 
in  the  press  this  morning  direct  quotes 
where  it  is  said  that — 

In  recommending  the  bill.  NAHB  is  abso- 
lutely oppose<l  to  Its  public  housing  provi- 
sions and  wants  reasonable  reductions  In  the 
spending  auttiorlzed  for  urban  renewal  and 
college  housing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  substitute 
which  will  be  offered  exactly  fits  that 
specification. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  very  much  for 
his  comment  and  his  contribution. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  in  my  own  mind 
where  anybody  stands  on  this  legislation. 
I  have  had  members  of  the  great  Nation- 
al Association  of  Home  Builders  say  to 
me.  and  I  have  read  articles  where  they 
are  opposed  to  the  public  housing  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Then  I  have  had  other 
people  tell  me  that  they  like  the  public 
housing  provisions.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion;  I  do  not  know. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion In  this  House  as  to  what  kind  of  hous- 
ing legislation  we  should  have.  I  know 
one  thing,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  am 
not  entirely  pleased  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Herlong  bill.  If  I  had  my 
way.  it  would  be  written  a  little  different- 
ly; there  would  be  some  changes  made. 
But.  I  have  served  here  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  this  House,  and  I  have 
learned  in  some  40  years  of  legislative 
life  that  legislation  usually  is  a  compro- 
mise; that  it  is  never  all  white  or  all 
black  when  we  get  through  with  it.  It  Is 
sort  of  a  motley  gray,  and  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  whether  a  measure  in 
the  finality  contains  more  good  than  bad, 
and  we  should  vote  for  it.  or  whether  it 
contains  more  bad  than  good,  and  we 
should  vote  against  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  being  a  compromise  measure  it 
may  fix  the  ground  ur>on  which  we  can  all 
meet  and  all  agree  as  a  reasonable  bill 
that  will  give  us  the  housing  that  we  need 
in  this  country  and  that  we  can  afford 
to  pay  for  throiigh  our  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture without  unbalancing  thet)udget  fur- 
ther and  without  placing  a  grave  burden 
upon  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
to  meet  commitments  throughout  the 
years,  as  long  as  45  years. 

May  I  reiterate  in  closing  that  this  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  a  political  measure. 

It  crosses  party  imes.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  you  here  will  vote  according  to 
the  needs  of  your  own  community. 
Very  few  rural  districts  or  semirural 
districts,  or  even  small  city  districts,  at 
least  in  our  part  of  the  country,  have  any 
public  housing.  Some  of  the  large  cities 
do  benefit.  Some  people  feel  that  it  is 
necessary.  A  great  many  people  feel  it 
is  an  unjust  and  an  unfair  burden  upon 
them  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  the 
cities,  to  take  care  of  these  who  must  be 
housed  or  to  renew  certam  areas  of 
those  cities  that  may  be  blighted.  So  I 
am  asking  all  of  you.  if  I  may.  to  consider 
this  measure  as  a  sort  of  compromise, 
that  does  not  do  everything  I  want,  that 
perhaps  goes  further  than  I  would  like 
to  go.  and  may  not  go  as  far  as  you  want 
to  go.  or  It  may  go  further — I  do  not 
know.  But  if  we  are  to  have  housing 
legislation  that  is  needed,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  we  have  to  have  some  sort 
of  legislation  upon  which  we  can  all 
agree  and  which  can  and  will  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  without  quoting  the  President, 
let  me  say  this:  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind,  from  things  that  have  been 
said  to  me.  and  from  conversations  I  have 
had  with  others,  that  if  the  so-called 
Rains  bill  is  adopted  "as  is."  with  a  pub- 
lic housing  provision  which  will  cost  some 
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$3.5  billion  over  the  next  45  years,  the 
bill  will  not  become  law,  and  we  will 
again  be  faced  with  a  situation  such  as 
we  were  faced  vlth  during  the  deadlock 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  We  must 
accept  some  compromise  to  get  needed 
housing  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 
10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  SMrm]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  supporting  this  rule.  'The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  who  pre- 
ceded me  has  given  you  a  very  clear  and 
accurate  description  of  what  this  nile 
does,  and  it  is  urmecessary  for  me  to  go 
into  it  very  deeply.  I  will  say  this  about 
the  rule,  however,  that  there  are  two 
very  distinct  and  separate  lines  of 
thought  about  what  ought  to  go  into  a 
housing  bill  this  year.  The  Herlong 
bill  represents  one  school  of  thought; 
the  committee  bill  represents  another 
school  of  thought. 

The  Herlong  bill  is  framed  on  the 
committee  bill.  If  adopted  it  will  still 
be  S.  57.  the  committee  bill. 

There  was  considerable  criticism 
about  the  type  of  rule  granted  in  this 
case  making  the  Herlong  bill  in  order. 
That  has  been  done  time  and  time  again 
during  my  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
some  eyebrows  raised  in  very  high  places 
in  disapproval  of  that  procedure.  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  procedure  that  where 
you  have  a  very  clear  division  m  this 
House  between  two  schools  of  thought, 
that  each  ought  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  case  and  let  the 
House  work  its  will  by  a  majority. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you.  not  about  the 
bill,  although  I  will  say  this,  that  the  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  two  biUs 
is  in  three  items.  The  Herlong  bill  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  committee 
bill  with  these  exceptions:  first,  public 
housing;  second,  urban  renewal  is  cut 
back  to  the  budget  figvu-e  and  confined  to 
a  period  of  2  years  so  that  the  next  Con- 
gress may  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
at  this  again.  The  third  one  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  discussed  very  much  and 
upon  which  ther«  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  this  House;  namely,  to  cut  out  of  this 
bill  what  we  have  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  back  door  to  the  Treasury.  That  is 
where  the  blM  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Public  Housing  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  hand  him 
his  note  for  however  many  millions  of 
dollars  he  wants  at  that  time,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  bound  to 
pay  the  money  over  and  it  never  comes 
to  Congress  and  never  goes  into  the 
record  of  the  appropriations  of  this 
House. 

That  is  something  that  Is  very  vital 
and  we  ought  to  take  care  of  it,  and  we 
have  taken  care  of  it  in  this  Herlong 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  new 
provision  housing  for  the  aged  the  com- 
mittee itself  has  recognized  the  fallacy 
of  that  policy  and  has  provided  for  direct 
appropriations. 


What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  to- 
day, and  I  hope  I  may  have  your  atten- 
tion because  I  am  not  going  to  be  very 
long,  but  it  is  the  most  vital  thing  that 
this  Congress  is  confronted  with; 
namely,  the  fiscal  solvency  of  this  Nation. 

Heretofore  for  generations  the  sound- 
est securities  in  the  world  markets  have 
been  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 
Do  you  know  what  happened  to  them  in 
the  last  few  weeks?  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  and  the  figures  I  am  going  to  give 
you  are  accurate  because  I  have  had 
them  verified.  To  begin  with,  last  year 
we  were  paying  $8  billion  approximately 
every  year  in  interest.  That  is  about 
one-third  of  what  the  national  debt  was 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress.  We  were 
paying  that  much  in  interest  last  year. 
Now  what  you  are  gomg  to  pay  m  inter- 
est next  year  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. I  want  to  give  you  the  figures  of 
how  Government  bonds  were  selling  a 
year  ago  and  how  they  are  selling  today, 
because  this  bill  is  going  to  be  a  test  of 
whether  you  want  fiscal  solvency  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  go  wild.  Now, 
I  have  seen  Members  whom  I  never  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  this  kind  of  senti- 
ment get  up  here  in  the  well  of  this 
House  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  demand  that  we  must  balance 
the  budget  and  that  we  must  stop  spend- 
ing. Now  this  bill  is  a  prelude  to  the 
spending  spree  and  if  we  lose  this  fight 
for  the  solvency  of  our  country,  we  are 
going  to  lose  it  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
Now  let  us  see  what  hai^ijened  to  your 
bond  market  in  the  last  year. 

The  bonds  of  a  year  ago — 10-year 
bonds  yielding  2>^  percent  were  selling  at 
98  to  yield  2.70  percent.  They  sold  at  98  a 
year  ago.  Do  you  know  what  they  are 
selling  at  today?  They  are  selling  at  86 
and  they  are  yielding  4.29  percent  inter- 
est. 

In  other  words,  those  bonds  are  yield- 
ing mterest  above  the  ceiling  of  AV^  per- 
cent which  the  Congress  has  set  on  the 
rate  of  interest  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  permitted  to  pay. 

The  bonds  of  1963 — 2%  a  year  ago  sold 
at  101  and  are  now  selling  at  94;  IMtS, 
1963,  sold  at  96  and  are  now  selling  at 
90;  4  percent  bonds  of  1969  a  year  ago 
sold  at  108 — today  they  are  selling  at  98. 

The  3  percents  of  1995  a  year  ago  sold 
at  97  and  today  they  are  selling  at  83. 

There  is  a  drop  of  about  14  points  in  a 
year  m  your  Government  securities. 
Gentlemen,  does  that  mean  anything  to 
you?  Do  you  attach  any  significance  to 
that?  Is  it  a  red  flag  waving  at  you? 
Because  you  know  you  can  appropriate 
all  the  money  you  want  to  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  security  people  who 
buy  these  bonds  stop  buying  them,  what 
then.  I  will  plagiarize  my  old  friend,  Bob 
Rich,  a  former  Member  and  say,  when 
that  happens,  "Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money"  when  nobody  will  buy 
your  bonds?  You  are  confronted  with 
that  this  morning.  You  are  not  con- 
fronted with  just  a  housing  bill.  You  are 
confronted  with  a  great,  big  picture  of 
the  solvency  of  this  Nation,  the  attrition 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  bonds  of  your 
coimtry  within  the  last  jeax.  And  who 
did  it?  We  did  it.  You  cannot  duck  that 
responsibility.   Your  people  are  demand- 


ing- a  balanced  budget  louder  than  they 
have  done  before  in  my  time,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  people  back  home  who 
want  to  stop  this  thing  now. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  one  more  ex- 
ample which  is  the  most  significaoit  of 
all  and  that  is  what  happened  last  week 
in  your  bond  market. 

A  year  ago  the  Treasury  put  out 
$1,800  million  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness; and  the  interest  rate  on  them  was 
what?  It  was  IVt  percent  on  1-year  de- 
bentures. Those  bonds  csune  due  this 
year,  and  last  week  the  Treasury  offered 
them  to  the  holders  of  these  same  bonds. 
Do  you  know  what  rate  of  taterest  the 
Treasury  offered  to  trade  those  bonds  in 
for  a  year — not  10,  not  20,  not  50  years — 
just  1  year?  Old  Uncle  Sam  came  up 
with  his  plug  hat  in  his  hand  and  his 
stars-and-stripes  coattails  waving  out 
behind  him,  and  he  said  to  the  money 
lenders:  "Please  renew  my  note  for  a 
year." 

Did  he  ask  them  to  do  it  at  IV4  per- 
cent? He  asked  them  to  do  it  at  4  per- 
cent, and  many  of  them  did  not  do  it; 
33  Vb  percent  of  those  bondholders  re- 
fused to  renew  your  Uncle  Sam's  note 
at  over  3  times  the  rate  of  interest  of  1  Vi 
paid  last  year. 

There  may  be  some  folks  in  here  today. 
I  expect  there  are,  who  have  gone  to 
their  banker  and  asked  him  to  renew 
their  note,  and  the  banker  said:  "No. 
you  must  pay  up  or  else.  Some  of  us 
know  how  that  feels.  How  do  you  reckon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  when 
the  obligations  that  were  bought  freely 
by  the  public  at  IVi  percent  just  a  year 
ago  are  now  refused  and  spumed  at  4 
percent  interest? 

What  are  you  gomg  to  say  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  comes  up  here 
as  the  financial  writers  and  experts 
freely  predict  he  will  within  a  few 
months,  and  says  that  he  cannot  sell 
bonds  at  AVa  percent?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  when  he  requests 
you  to  raise  the  interest  rate  to  5  per- 
cent? 

I  ask  you  to  consider  these  things.  I 
ask  you  to  consider  them  seriously  today 
when  you  vote  on  the  Herlong  amend- 
ment, because  this  Is  the  beginning  of 
the  fight  for  solvency  and  sanity  m  this 
session  of  Congress;  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  time  when  the  86th  Congress  is  going 
to  make  its  history,  good  or  bad.  You 
are  about  to  begin  the  writing  of  that 
history.  Are  you  going  to  make  it  for 
sound  fiscal  policy,  or  are  you  going  to 
open  the  floodgates  of  mflation  that  is 
going  to  ruin  yovu:  people? 

I  just  read  an  article  in  the  Readers* 
Digest  about  a  10-cent  dollar.  That  has 
happened  in  other  countries,  and  it  hap- 
pened because  they  did  what  we  are 
doing :  They  spent  more  money  than  they 
had,  and  they  kept  on  spending  it  until 
they  could  not  sell  their  obligations  and 
the  public  would  not  buy  t^iem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

afr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  beg  the  gen- 
tleman's pardon.  I  decline  to  yield,  be- 
cause I  am  just  about  to  conclude  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  diverted  from  what  I 
am  talldng  about. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  10-cent  dollar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes;  that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  10-cent  <lollar  is  a 
■  real  one  for  interest-paying  piffposes  on 
short-term  Federal  obligations.  The 
dollar  today  compared  to  1945,  1946,  and 
1947  in  paying  interest  on  short-term 
obligations  of  the  Government  is  a  10- 
cent  dollar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  so  glad 
the  gentleman  is  with  me  with  all  the 
powerful  influence  he  exerts  in  this 
House  and  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency;  and  it  is  comforting 
to  me  to  know  that  he  realizes  and 
affirms  what  I  am  saying  to  you  here 
now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  for  interest- 
paying  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  One  word,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  finished.  There  is 
an  organization  in  Washington  now  that 
happens  to  be  holding  for  some  reason, 
I  do  not  know  why.  its  annual  meeting, 
and  gave  a  great  banquet  to  Members  of 
Congress  last  night.  I  understand  they 
are  opposing  the  Herlcng  bill.  They  hap- 
pen to  be  the  National  Home  Builders 
Organization.  That  is  a  very  pretty- 
sounding  name  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  them  at  all,  but  these  fellows  are 
looking  at  this  and  they  are  the  boys 
who  have  made  the  millions  and  billions 
out  of  Federal  housing.  They  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  to  go  to  the  Congress 
to  get  all  this  money  they  need:  they 
still  want  to  slip  up  to  the  back  door  of 
the  Treasury  and  be  able  to  hand  in  a 
piece  of  paper  and  say:  "Give  us  a  billion 
dollars."  Now,  that  is  what  that  argu- 
ment is  all  about,  and  I  know  they  have 
been  approaching  a  lot  of  Members  of 
Congress  because  they  have  talked  to  me. 
I  think  you  are  going  to  make  a  serious 
mistake  if  you  let  the  people  who  have 
made  the  billions  out  of  this  housing  sit- 
uation tell  you  how  to  vote  on  a  measure 
that  is  so  vital  not  only  on  the  question 
of  housing  but  also  is  absolutely  vital 
and  crucial  on  the  solvency  of  your 
country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BailiyJ. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  the  committee 
bill.  I  am  primarily  interested  in  title 
V — College  Housing. 

When  my  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama,  re- 
ported to  this  Congress  during  the  last 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  legislation 
that  the  Congress  approved,  known  as 
the  Education  Defense  Act  of  1958,  we 
created  a  housing  situation  among  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Nation 
that  this  bill  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  some  1.300  or 
1,400  colleges  and  universities  are  par- 
ticipating with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation In  carrying  out  our  student  loan 
program.  Already  we  have  applications 
amounting   to    $62    million   from  high 


school  graduates  who  want  to  go  on  to 
college.  Can  you  not  get  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  that  is  going  to  be 
created  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  country  when  those  high  school 
youngsters  po  to  college.  They  have  to 
have  dormitories,  they  have  to  have  fa- 
cilities. This  provision  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

I  could  not  fail  to  note  the  remarks  of 
the  minority  leader  who  said  that  the 
Herlong  substitute  carries  all  of  these 
college  loans.  The  Herlong  substitute 
would  provide  one-half  of  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Rains  bill,  the  commit- 
tee bill.  It  is  not  adequate.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  we  retain  this  item  for  tak- 
ing care  of  a  situation  that  the  Congress 
itself  is  direc^tly  responsible  for. 

Then,  too,  I  have  a  general  Interest  in 
the  entire  bill  in  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional features  of  It.  In  some  13  or  14 
States  of  the  Nation,  including  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  we  need  some  Jobs  for 
our  unemployed  people.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  I  brought  let^ters  from  16  of 
the  17  colleges  and  universities  eligible 
for  loans  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Every  one  of  them  endorsed  this  loan 
prosram.  sta'.lng  that  they  had  applica- 
tions for  loans  that  totaled  between  $6 
and  $7  million. 

I  am  interested  In  a  few  Jobs  for  some 
working  people  who  are  unemployed  over 
in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAiaai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SO-CAIXB)  BACK  OOOB  TO  THE  TKXASUtT  AN 
XXCDSK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith]  that  bonds  have  gone  down.  I 
think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  they  have. 
Someone  has  failed  in  his  duty,  and  I 
believe  that  I  know  who  has  failed.  If 
we  were  to  get  the  same  interest  rates 
today  on  short-term  U.S.  Government 
obligations  tliat  we  received  during  the 
war  and  after  the  war.  the  hardest  time 
on  earth  to  maintain  interest  rates  at 
a  low  level,  we  would  be  paying  one- tenth 
of  what  we  are  paying  today.  In  other 
words,  the  dollar  today  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  interest  on  short-term  obligations 
of  the  Government  is  worth  10  cents 
compared  to  1945,  1946,  or  1947. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  that?  The  present 
administratioa  when  it  came  into  power 
gave  notice  it  was  going  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Reserve  illegally  and  unlawfully  seceded 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  prior  administration  re- 
fused to  recot;niae  that  secession.  This 
administration  says  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  footloose  and  fancy 
free  and  interest  rates  are  going  to  the 
sky  all  because  of  that  so-called  inde- 
pendence. 


Now,  the  executive  branch  is  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Under  the  title  "President"  In  article  in 
of  the  Constitution  it  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  one  of  the  laws.  The  Presi- 
dent has  an  obligation.  Congress  must 
act  on  these  interest  rates.  But,  I  am 
not  going  to  insist  that  you  do  it  on 
every  bill  that  comes  up.  I  think  that  / 
Is  the  wrong  way.  That  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  back-door  -approach  to 
the  Treasury  that  Judge  Smith  men- 
tioned. But  I  do  not  believe  in  picking 
and  choosing  the  obligations  that  should 
go  through  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  leave  out  bills  involving  much 
larger  amounts.  If  we  are  to  have  It, 
let  us  have  it  for  everything,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  will  be  proposed. 

Now,    the    distinguished     gentleman 
from  Virginia    (Mr.  Smith  1   mentioned 
about  the  back  door.    Just  a  short  time 
ago  we  had  a  bill  involving  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.    That  was 
a  back-door  approach  to  the  Treasury 
under   the   definition    of   Judge    Smith, 
but  he  did  not  try  to  stop  it.     It  went 
right  on  through.    He  did  not  say  a  word 
about  it.    Why  just  bring  it  up  on  hous- 
ing and  things  like  that  where  so  many 
of  the  people  are  involved?    If  you  are 
going  to  have  it  for  one,  have  It  for  all. 
What  about  the  Export -Import  Bank? 
When  we  were  increasing  the  authority 
by  $5  billion,  these  same  people  who  are 
complaining  about  the  back-door  ap- 
proach to  the  Treasury  did  not  say  a 
word  about  that  $5  billion.    That  helps 
the  big  business  of  the  country.    It  helps 
all  the  country,  I  admit  that,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  back-door  ap- 
proach.   What  about  the  80th  Congress 
when  a  bill  was  passed  through  and  be- 
came a  law  to   permit  the  back-door 
approach  up  to  $3  billion  for  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  provid- 
ing the  directors  of  PDIC  can  go  down 
to  the  Treasury  and  take  out  )3  billion 
any  time  they  want  to?    That  is  a  back- 
door approach,  but  nobody  ever  sayt 
anything  about  these  billions  of  dollars. 
8o,  I  think  that  we  should  not  consider 
the  question  of  the  back-door  approach 
to  the  Treasury  In  this  housing   bill. 
That  is  a  separate  question.    Let  us  settle 
that  once  and  for  all,  just  like  we  ought 
to  settle  the  fundamental  principle  of 
low  Interest  rates  and  high  interest  rates. 
Settle  It  fundamentally,  as  I  say,  before 
this  Congress;  not  take  it  up  on  every 
bill.    So,  let  us  not  take  up  this  question 
of  the  back-door  approach  to  the  Treas- 
ury just  on  a  bill  that  helps  the  people. 
Let  us  take  up  that  question  on  a  resolu- 
tion that  settles  it  one  time  for  all. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  vote  against  the  commit- 
tee bill  because  of  what  they  call  the 
back-door  approach.  That  seems  to  be 
brought  up  only  In  the  case  of  bills 
where  It  involves  things  that  are  very 
close  to  the  people. 

Now,  In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that 
we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
question  of  supporting  U.S.  Government 
bonds.  I  think  the  most  terrible  thing 
that  has  happened  in  our  country  is  the 
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failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  support 
the  Government  bond  market.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  could  do  it.  They  are  not 
doing  it.  It  would  not  cost  them  a  penny 
to  do  it.  I  repeat  that;  it  would  not  cost 
them  a  penny  to  do  it,  and  they  are 
refusing  to  do  it.  Why?  Because  they 
have  the  support  of  the  administration 
in  refusing  to  do  it.  The  administration, 
using  this  hard  money  and  high  interest 
policy,  has  caused  all  this  high  interest. 
We  are  paying  today  $10  billion  a  year 
more  interest  than  we  would  pay  under 
the  interest  rates  of  the  administration 
prior  to  January  20,  1953 — $10  billion  a 
year.  Divide  that  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  It  is  $60  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  It  is  $300  for 
every  family  of  five  every  year.  That 
means  that  we  are  diverting  purchasing 
power,  too  much  of  Jthe  purchasing 
power,  from  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  paying  df  extortionate  interest 
rates — yes,  extortionate  interest  rates. 
It  should  not  be  done.  Congress  should 
give  it  consideration  on  its  own  merits, 
not  on  an  incidental  question  as  comes 
up  here  today  as  an  excuse  for  voting 
against  housing  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  substi- 
tute when  It  comes  up  Is  voted  down. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previovis  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  i  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  8PENCE.  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  ijesolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  57)  I  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blU-S.  57,  with  Mr.  Bokw«r 
in  the  chair.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  bill.  They  will 
be  discussed  by  others. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  given  great  time  to  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  Blackstone  said  that 
the  common  law  was  the  p>erfection  of 
himian  reason.  The  common  law  was 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  mankind 
through  the  years.  It  was  formulated  by 
a  process  of  trial  and  error.  Its  wisdom 
was  recognized  by  everybody. 

The  parliamentary  law,  which,  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress  I  thought  had 
many  imperfections  because  I  could  not 
visualize  the  reason  for  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, was  formulated  the  same  way. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  legislative  body  through  the  years. 
It  was  built  up  as  the  common  law  was 
built  up.  by  trial  anu  error,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  essential  to  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  legislation. 


The  committee  bill  has  been  the  result 
of  long  study  and  of  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  committee  consumed  6  days  in  hear- 
ings on  this  bilL  It  heard  75  witnesses. 
The  printed  hearings  consist  of  720  pages. 
The  committee  has  a  report  explaining 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  rea- 
sons for  reporting  it.  All  of  this  is  avail- 
able to  the  Congress. 

When  we  asked  for  a  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  refused  to  give  us  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  57.  They 
provided  in  the  rule  that  H.R.  7117  might 
also  be  considered  as  an  original  bill  and 
be  offered  as  a  substitute.  That  bill 
could  have  been  offered  as  a  substitute 
whether  it  was  in  the  rule  or  not,  and 
any  provision  of  that  bill  is  germane 
to  the  bill  we  are  considering. 

Why  does  the  Congress  want  to  tie  its 
hands  and  not  give  consideration  to  the 
bill  that  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency?  Why  should 
the  Committee  on  Rules  substitute  a  bill 
that  has  never  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee, that  has  never  been  considered 
by  our  committee,  that  has  no  report, 
that  has  no  explanation  of  it,  that  has 
no  ccxnmittee  to  explain  it?  Is  that  the 
way  you  want  to  tie  your  hands  in  the 
consideration  of  legislation? 

We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  bill.  We 
feel  that  the  Herlong  amendment  should 
be  voted  down  and  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  legislation  you  should  con- 
sider the  bill  reported  by  the  Committer 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency.  This  is  not 
only  an  affront  to  our  committee,  it  is 
an  affront  to  every  committee  in  the 
House.  After  your  committee  had  had 
long  hearings  on  a  bill  and  had  reported 
it,  would  it  please  you  when  a  rule  was 
requested  to  have  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
substantially  ignore  your  bill  and  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  another  bill? 

We  expect  that  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  to  this  housing  bill  will 
give  you  the  information  you  need,  will 
give  you  the  infbrmation  that  they  have 
acquired  through  long  hearings  and  deep 
study  and  consideration  which  has  ex- 
tended over  the  years.  We  hope  you 
will  vote  down  the  Herlong  amendment 
and  give  yourselves  an  opportimity  to 
consider  this  bill  in  the  orderly  fashion 
as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
When  you  depart  from  the  rules,  you 
usually  make  a  mistake,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  make  a  mistake  this  time.  No 
argument  about  economy  is  pertinent  to 
what  I  am  sajring.  Voting  down  the 
Herlong  amendment  merely  means  that 
you  want  to  consider  S.  57  as  provided 
by  the  rules — you  want  to  consider  it  in 
an  orderly  fashion  and  you  want  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  the  amendments 
in  which  you  are  interested.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Herlong  amendment  is  the 
best  bill,  you  can  make  it  the  will  of  the 
House  by  voting  for  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  as  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee bill.  But.  let  us  not  be  diverted  by 
these  appeals  for  economy.  There  is 
neither  economy  nor  prodigality  In- 
volved in  this  question.  Are  you  afraid 
of  yourselves?  Are  you  afraid  to  pass 
upon  these  questions?  Do  you  want  to 
tie  your  hands  or  do  you  want  to  con- 


sider this  bill  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
in  a  way  that  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  and  in  a  way  that  will  do 
honor  to  you? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  complicated 
piece  of  legislation,  and  it  has  been  made 
more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  three  bills  before  us  for  consider- 
ation. The  Senate  bill,  the  House  com- 
mittee bill,  and  the  Herlong  biU.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  source  we  should 
go  to  first  to  find  out  what  our  require- 
ments are  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
budget  message  of  January  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.    He  stated  at  that  time: 

A  year  ago  I  presented  to  the  Congress  a 
carefully  considered  prc^ram  for  revision 
and  extension  of  the  basic  statute  govern- 
ing several  major  bousing  and  community 
development  programs.  Adjournment  of  the 
Congress  without  enactment  of  these  recom- 
mendations made  it  necessary  to  adopt  tem- 
porary expediencies  to  handle  continuing 
applications  for  urban  renewal,  capital  grants 
college  hoiislng  loans  and  untU  new  author- 
izations were  made  available,  emergency  leg- 
islation has  already  been  proposed  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
these  program*  and  to  Increase  mortgage 
insurance  authority  available  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

On  urban  renewal,  the  President 
stated: 

The  Federal  Government  is  providing 
major  assistance  to  communities  in  halting 
urban  deterioration  and  replacing  it  vrith 
orderly  redevelopment.  Approximately  650 
urban  renewal  projects  are  now  under  way 
or  completed  in  more  than  380  cities.  These 
will  Involve  an  ultimate  net  cost  estimated 
at  about  $2  blUlon  so  $1,300  miUion  wUl  be 
supplied  by  Federal  capital  grants.  The 
Federal  Government  has  also  outstanding 
loans  and  loan  guarantee  commitments  to- 
taling about  $700  million  for  temporary 
financing  of  these  projects.  When  xirban 
renewal  legislation  was  not  enacted  byjtbe 
Congress  last  year,  authority  subject  to  the 
President's  discretion  had  to  be  used  to  make 
available  $100  million  for  capital  grants. 
Since  these  authorizations  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, the  emergency  legislation  already 
proposed  contains  that  additional  $100  mU- 
lion  for  1959  and  also  $100  million  to  re- 
store the  discretionary  authority  for  futtire 
emergencies. 

The  President  further  recommended 
that  the  Congress  should  act  promptly 
upon  four  major  revisions  of  urban  re- 
newal laws  to  assure  States  and  cities  of 
continuing  Federal  support  of  urban  re^ 
newal  for  authorization  of  capital  grants 
$1,350  million  for  the  next  6  years. 

For  each  of  the  3  years,  1960  to  1962, 
$250  million  should  be  authorized  and 
with  $200  million  annually  for  1963-65. 
This  forward  authorization  together  with 
administrative  steps  already  taken  to  al- 
locate the  available  fimds  equitably 
should  enable  each  commimlty  to  de- 
velop long-term  community  wide  plans 
which  may  then  be  financed  on  realistic 
annual  installments.  In  accordance 
with  predominantly  local  benefits  re- 
ceived, require  States  and  cities  to  as- 
sure gradual  increased  share  of  expenses 
of  buying  and  Improving  the  land  and 
of  other  net  project  costs. 
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On  public  housing,  the  President  fur- 
ther stated: 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1960,  over 
473,000  federally  aided  public  housing  units 
will  be  occupied  by  about  2  million  people 

'^  and  the  additional  110,000  units  already 
authorized  will  be  under  contract  for  Fed- 

^  eral  contribution  but  will  not  yet  be  con- 
structed. These  585,000  units  should  meet 
most  of  the  demand  for  such  housing  by 
low-income  families  displaced  by  highway 
construction,  urban  renewal,  or  similar  Gov- 
ernment action  in  the  next  few  years. 

Therefore,  he  is  not  asking  for  any  ad- 
ditional public  housing  units  in  his 
budget. 

For  college  housing,  no  additional  au- 
thorizations were  provided  for  college 
housing  in  the  Congress  last  year  and 
while  processing  of  loan  applications  has 
continued,  only  a  limited  number  of  new 
commitments  have  been  made. 

The  emergency  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore Congress  would  provide  $200  million 
in  new  lending  authority  at  once.  This 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
for  loans  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  1959. 

These  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  on  the  controversial  sections 
of  the  bill.    The  public  housing  section  of 
the  bill  is  more  than  is  necessary  and 
T        when  we  consider  the  committee  bill  we 
"■  also  have  to  realize  that  in  the  Senate  bill 
,  there  is  a  request  for  some  45,000  new 
public  housing  units.    The  President,  in 
•his  message  and  through  all  the  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  ad- 
ditional units  that  are  under  construc- 
tion will  mtjet  our  needs  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

For  college  housing  the  President  re- 
quested an  additional  $350  million.  The 
committee  bill  provides  $400  million,  and 
the  Senate  bill  provides  $300  million.  So 
if  you  should  adopt  the  committee  bill 
you  are  going  higher  than  was  requested 
and  exceeding  the  budget  requests  of  the 
President. 

In  the  matter  of  classroom  construc- 
tion and  direct  loans  to  colleges,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  $125,000  for  classroom 
direct  loans. 

There  is  imlation  in  the  committee 
bill.  That  cannot  be  denied,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  obhgation  on  the  budget 
will  be  exceeded;  and,  furthermore,  in 
the  request  of  the  committee  bill  for  ad- 
ditional urban  renewal  $500  million  for 
each  year  for  the  next  3  years  the  first 
of  which  could  be  obligated  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1959.  the  next  within  the  first 
month  of  1960,  and  the  third  $500  million 
within  another  12  months.  In  other 
words,  we  could  be  obligating  ourselves 
for  $1,500  million  for  urban  renewal  and 
development,  in  the  next  14  months. 
Yet  the  history  of  urban  renewal  and  de- 
velopment up  to  the  present  time  shows 
there  has  been  spent  $1,300  million  in 
the  past  10  years. 

I  think  we  should  give  consideration  to 
that  on  the  question  of  urban  renewal. 
It  is  certainly  excessive  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  insofar  as  the  administration 
bill  is  concerned  the  $1,300  million  ex- 
tends over  a  6 '2 -year  period;  and  in 
the  Herlong  bill  it  Is  even  more  conserva- 
tive and  probably  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  be- 


cause it  provides  for  about  $600  million 
for  the  next  3  years. 

The  public  housing  units  that  are  in 
the  committee  bill  are  excessive  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  110,000  units 
under  consideration,  and  30,000  under 
construction.  There  is  a  turnover  in  the 
tenancy  of  public  housing  that  provides 
an  increase  of  about  25  percent  a  year  on 
these  units  each  year.  That  should  be 
given  consideration. 

Purthermore,'  there  is  an  additional 
obligation  that  the  taxpaying  public  is 
assuming  in  the  tax-exempt  feature  of 
the  bonds  that  are  sold  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  units.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  are  some  $300  billion 
of  these  bonds  that  have  been  sold,  and 
the  bondholders  are  tax-exempt  insofar 
as  the  inc(Hne  tax  on  the  interest  of  those 
bonds  is  concerned.  If  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  oblii'.ate  ourselves  for  the  addi- 
tional public  housing  units  provided  in 
the  committee  bill  we  will  be  obligating 
ourselves  for  a  loss  in  revenue  over  a 
period  of  time  on  those  bonds  of  about 
45  percent  of  $1,900  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  requirements  in 
the  Herlong  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
on  low  downpayments  for  individual 
homes  is  the  same  as  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  the  same  as  in  the  Rains 
bill. 

I  recommend  that  the  committee  give 
consideration  to  the  Herlong  substitute 
as  a  needed  piece  of  legislation  to  meet 
our  housing  requirements  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia   I  Mr.  Biowm). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr  Chair- 
man, S.  57.  as  amended  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  is  a  general 
housing  bill  which  represents  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  the  part  of  our  committee 
and  its  Housing  Subcommittee,  under 
Uie  chairmanship  of  my  able  colleague, 
Albert  Rains,  of  Alabama. 

I  deeply  hop>e,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  up  S. 
57  as  reported  by  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  work  our  will  on  it  title  by  title 
if  necessary.  Those  who  are  not  in  fa- 
vor of  all  sections  can  offer  amendments 
as  they  see  fit.  I  do  not  feel  it  proper 
for  us  to  consider  seriously  the  Herlong 
substitute  bill.  H  R.  7117.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  bypass  the  entire  commit- 
tee procedure  of  this  body,  and  would 
ignore  completely  the  many  months  of 
lat>or  our  committee,  and  particularly 
its  Housing  Subcommittee,  have  devoted 
to  the  bill. 

I  note  that  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  urges  sup- 
port for  the  Herlong  bill,  says  in  their 
newsletter  that  it  contains,  and  I  quote, 
"all  of  the  good  features  of  the  original 
measure."  That  being  so.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  can  see  no  reason  for  not  con- 
sidering the  committee  bill  with  the 
freedom  of  all  to  offer  amendments  to 
sections  they  find  objectionable. 

IMPKOVnUCNTS  TO  TH«   FHA   HOMK   OWNBKSRIP 
PaOOSAM 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
provisions  In  the  bill  which  improve  the 
regular  section  203  sales  housing  pro- 
gram under  the  FHA. 


The  bill  makes  a  number  of  important 
changes  to  the  section  203  program 
which  will  encourage  participation  by 
builders  and  lenders  and  which  will 
help  reduce  housing  costs  to  the  home 
buyer. 

One  important  change  would  reduce 
further  the  required  minimum  down- 
payments  for  homes  in  the  middle  price 
ranges.  To  give  an  example,  on  a 
$16,000  house  where  the  present  mini- 
mum downpayment,  excliisive  of  closing 
costs,  is  $780.  the  proposed  bill  would 
permit  the  buyer  to  buy  his  home  with  a 
downpayment  of  $655.  or  $125  less.  On 
an  $18,000  house  the  downpayment 
would  be  reduced  from  $1,380  to  $855. 

Another  important  change  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  maximum  permitted 
mortgage  which  is  presently  $20,000  for 
1  and  2  families.  Under  the  bill,  that 
ceiling  would  be  raised  to  $25,000.  I 
think  this  is  a  more  realistic  mortgage 
maximum  which  will  enable  the  FHA  to 
play  its  role  in  helping  the  financing  of 
the  normal  price  range  of  most  Ameri- 
can homes.  This  normal  range  includes 
homes  in  higher  cost  areas,  homes  which 
are  suitable  for  large  families,  and  those 
which  contain  the  additional  space  and 
equipment  frequently  demanded  in  to- 
day's market. 

A  third  Important  change  to  the  sec- 
tion 203  program  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  permitted  loan  maturity  from  30 
to  35  years.  I  recognize  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  the  longer  the  term  the 
larger  the  total  of  interest  payments 
which  the  borrower  must  make  over  the 
life  of  the  loan.  However,  I  hope  Uiat 
this  modest  Increase  in  the  term,  by  low- 
ering the  monthly  mortgage  payment, 
will  help  more  families  to  qualify  for 
homeownership.  For  many  families, 
the  reduced  monthly  payment  may  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  determining  whether 
their  income  is  regarded  as  sufficient  in 
carrying  the  loan. 

A  fourth  important  change  would  give 
discretionary  authority  to  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner to  reduce  the  annual  ixisurance 
premium  which  the  borrower  must  pay 
on  an  FHA-insured  loan.  Currently, 
the  premium  is  one-half  of  1  percent, 
the  minimum  permitted  by  statute.  The 
bill  would  authorize  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner to  reduce  tHe  premium  dov-n  to 
one-fourth  of  1  percent,  if  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  reserves  of  the  FHA  pro- 
gram are  adequate  to  support  such  an 
action.  This  action  would  also  reduce 
monthly  housing  costs  for  the  home- 
buyer. 

A  fifth  Important  change  would  facili- 
tate trade-in  financing  by  permitting  a 
builder  or  real  estate  dealer  to  obtain  a 
mortgage  for  the  full  amount  authorized 
for  the  owner-occupant,  provided  he 
puts  15  percent  of  the  original  principal 
amount  In  escrow.  If  at  the  end  of  18 
months  a  purchaser  Is  not  found,  the  es- 
crow funds  would  then  be  applied  to  a 
reduction  in  the  mortgage  amount. 

This  new  procedure  would  facilitate 
the  trade-in  type  of  financing  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  and 
would  help  families  with  an  equity  in 
their  present  home  buy  larger  and  bet- 
ter homes.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the 
plan  Is  that  It  would  require  only  one 
mortgage  instead  of  two  In  the  trade-In 
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financing  transaction,  and  consequently 
the  duplication  of  many  closing  costs 
would  be  avoided  at  a  substantial  sav- 
ing to  the  homebuyer. 

The  bill  would  make  two  Important 
changes  in  the  special  FHA  section  203 '  i ) 
program  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
low-cost  housing  outside  of  built-up 
areas.  Adequate  standards  are  insured 
under  the  program  but  the  minimum  re- 
quirements are  not  as  rigid  as  those  re- 
quired under  the  regular  sectiou  203  pro- 
gram. 

Presently  the  maximum  mortgage  per- 
mitted under  the  section  203(1)  program 
is  $8,000.  a  ceiling  which  has  proved  un- 
duly burdensome  in  some  areas.  By  in- 
creasing the  permivted  mortgage  maxi- 
mum to  $9,000,  we  hope  that  this  will 
encourage  the  const  ruction  of  more  low- 
cost  housing. 

The  bill  would  abo  extend  the  financ- 
ing benefits  of  section  203(1)  currently 
confined  to  propased  construction,  to 
existing  housing.  In  many  cases  lower 
income  families,  including  elderly  fam- 
ilies, are  being  penalized  by  the  inability 
to  purchase  low-cost  existing  homes  un- 
der the  section  203ti>  program,  a  condi- 
tion which  the  bill  v  ould  correct. 

rUA    INSUKANCE    ATTrHORIZATION 

The  bill  contains  a  vital  amendment  to 
Increase  the  FHA  Insurance  authoriza- 
tion. Without  such  increase  the  FHA 
cannot  continue  its  es.sential  role  in 
stimulating  home  construction  and  home 
financing.  FHA  has  been  a  prime  mover 
in  spreading  home  ownership  among  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  American 
families.  It  Ls  now  estimated  about  60 
percent  of  American  families  own  their 
own  homes  as  against  44  percent  in  1940. 

rEDBKAL    NATIONAL    MOKTGACC    ASSOCIATION 

The  bill  would  strengthen  further  the 
Important  role  which  the  FNMA  plays  in 
supporting  FHA  and  GI  financing.  The 
par  purchase  requirement  would  be  con- 
tinued for  1  additional  year  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  make  the  most  favor- 
able finaacing  terms  available  for  loans 
in  the  special  assistance  category  which 
finance  especially  deserving  and  worth- 
while programs  such  as  military  housing, 
and  disaster  housing. 

The  bill  will  also  make  FNMA's  regu- 
lar secondary  market  more  effective  by 
Increasing  the  maximum  mortgage  which 
PNMA  can  buy  from  the  present  $15,000 
ceiling  to  $18,000.  This  should  enable 
PNMA  to  be  a  more  effective  credit  back- 
stop for  both  FHA-insured  loans  and 
Gl-guaranteed  loans. 

The  bill  also  declares  a  new  policy  ob- 
jective under  the  regular  secondary  mar- 
ket operation  which  instructs  FNMA  in 
its  operations  to  aid  in  the  stabilization 
of  the  mortgage  market.  By  and  large 
FNMA  oCQcials  have  done  a  good  job  in 
their  pricing  policy  but  I  think  this  leg- 
islative change  will  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  conduct  FNMA  operations  so 
that  It  will  be  a  stabilizing  and  support- 
ing element  in  the  mortgage  market. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  give 
FNMA  a  new  function.  In  addition  to 
present  authority  to  buy  and  sell  loans, 
FNMA  would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  on  pledged  FHA  and  OI  mortgages. 
This  should  provide  another  "warehous- 


ing" financing  facility  which  will  un- 
doubtedly help  home  construction  and 
home  financing. 

COLLXCK  HOUSING 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  is  the  college  housing 
program  which  was  first  authorized  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1950,  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program  has  provided 
essential  housing  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty members-on  650  campuses  in  48  of 
the  49  States.  At  the  end  of  December 
1958.  we  werginformed  that  the  colleges 
under  this  program  had  completed,  or 
had  under  construction,  more  than 
172.115  living  units  to  serve  men  and 
women  students,  student  families  and  a 
limited  number  of  faculty  members.  In 
addition,  funds  of  that  date  had  been 
reserved  for  21,512  more  units. 

In  view  of  the  continued  rapid  growth 
in  our  student  population,  and  the  new 
demands  being  made  upon  education  by 
reason  of  developments  in  science  and 
the  International  scene,  I  am  convinced 
of  the  necessity  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  permit  the  continuation,  and 
needed  expansion,  of  this  program  so 
essential  to  the  national  welfare. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  default  on  any  loan 
made  under  this  program. 

Existing  funds  for  the  college  housing 
program  are  virtually  exhausted.  The 
bill  would  enable  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram to  continue  by  providing  an  in- 
crease of  $400  million  in  additional  loan 
authority,  $40  million  of  which  would  be 
reser\'ed  for  housing  for  student  nurses 
and  interns. 

MirrrART  housing 

TiUe  Vn  of  the  bill  extends  the  miU- 
tary  housing  program  so  essential  to  our 
national  security.  It  also  contains  a 
new  program  to  provide  rental  housing 
near  military  bases  for  military  person- 
nel and  civilian  employees  of  the  armed 
services. 

AVOIDANCE   or  rORECLOEURE 

With  the  development  of  the  1957-58 
economic  recession,  our  committee  natu- 
rally became  concerned  over  the  problem 
of  helping  deserving  homeowners  in  eco- 
nomic distress.  We  have  found  that  the 
present  FHA  program  is  lacking  in  cer- 
tain important  protections  to  protect  the 
deserving  homeoviTier  from  losing  his 
home  because  of  unemployment.  We 
noted  a  marked  difference  between  the 
FHA  and  GI  home  loan  program  in  this 
regard.  The  GI  loan  program  is  so 
framed  as  to  encourage  the  lender  to  co- 
operate in  working  out  a  default  and  to 
prove  safeguards  against  foieclosure. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  bill  would  make 
several  amendments  to  the  FHA  program 
to  reduce  the  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
lender  to  hasty  foreclosures,  and  would 
give  discretionary  authority  to  the  FHA 
Commislsoner  as  a  kind  of  last  resort  to 
buy  the  loan  and  help  the  homeowner 
back  on  his  feet  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his 
home. 

OTREE      IMPOrrANT    PROVISIONS 

Another  important  section  of  the  bill 
would  extend  and  authorize  additional 
money  for  the  farm  housing  research 


program.  Too  often  people  think  that 
the  housing  program  is  confined  to  urban 
centers  which  is  simply  not  true.  The 
farm  housing  research  program  may  well 
help  us  to  find  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  better  farm  housing  at 
a  lower  cost  and  how  to  improve  financ- 
ing sources  for  farm  housing. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  volun- 
tary home  mortgage  credit  piogram  for 
another  2  years.  The  VHMCP  has 
helped  provide  FHA  and  GI  loans  In 
smaller  communities  and  rural  areas. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  outstandingly 
successful  Veterans'  Administration  di- 
rect loan  program  for  veterans  who  live 
in  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas, 
but  the  VHMCP  is  still  a  helpful  sup- 
plement to  the  VA  direct  loan  program 
and  also  in  many  cases  is  the  only  means 
of  providing  FHA-insured  loans  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger  1. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $1.3 
billion  Herlong  bill  is  far  more  preferable 
than  is  the  $6  billion  committee  bill, 
S.  57.  Accepting  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Herlong  bill,  this  bill  is  still  "the  lesser 
of  two  evils,"  and  on  that  basis  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it.  Funds  for  urban  renewal 
Is  one  of  the  faults  I  find  with  the  Her- 
long bill.  This  subject  I  have  treated 
at  length  earlier  in  a  special  order 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Record  of 
March  17,  1959,  pages  4363-4378.  I  am 
pleaised  to  see  the  lack  of  public  housing 
in  the  Herlong  bill.  This  is  certainly  to 
its  credit,  and  there  is  less  reason  now 
to  point  out  the  faults  of  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds  accompanying  public 
housing  financing. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
many  features  of  each  of  the  bills  be- 
fore us.  Rather.  I  shall  meet  head  on 
certain  statements  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill,  S.  57.  These  state- 
ments are  such  basic  fallacies,  as  I  see 
it,  that  they  should  be  contradicted 
categorically. 

Concerning  the  home  builders  support 
of  the  committee  bill,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  article  apjiearing  in  the 
morning  paper  about  home  builders 
supporting  the  $6  billion  committee  bill 
_d0es  not  represent  all  of  them.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  many  home 
builders  down  my  way  do  not  agree  with 
the  national  organization  in  such 
support. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  issue  with 
some  of  the  basic  statements  set  out  in 
the  report  accompanying  S.  57  which  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studi'ing 
this  morning.  I  think  a  few  things  nesd 
to  be  said  along  this  line  which  in  some 
instances  may  be  critical  of  both  bills. 

The  report  on  pages  1  and  2  says : 

At  a  time  when  the  number  of  Americans 
still  out  of  work  is  approaching  5  million, 
we  must  provide  the  legislative  aids  necessary 
for  an  expanding  rate  of  housing  production. 
This  will  be  one  way  we  can  help  Implement 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which  states  as 
our  national  policy  that  no  American  wiU- 
Ing  and  able  to  work  shall  be  denied  em- 
ployment. 

This  statement  I  claim  fallacious  and 
deny    categorically.    Beyond    the    fact 
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that  the  unempIoyedL  figure  is  not  5  mil- 
lion but  3V^  million  is  the  fallacious 
premise  that  this  housing  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  unemployed.  This  is 
incoi'rect.  It  is  to  provide  housing,  not 
jobs,  and  is  not  to  implement  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946. 

On  page  2  the  report  emphasizes  the 
need  for  a  Federal  solution  and  Federal 
money  for  the  local  problems  of  slum 
clearance  and  low-rent  public  housing. 
This  is  a  fallacious  assumption,  as  I  see  it. 
Local  problems  require  local  solutions, 
not  Federal. 

Next,  on  page  3,  the  report  states: 

Because  of  the  considerable  timelag  be- 
tween authorization  and  actual  expenditure, 
the  grant  authorizations  involved  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  your  committee  will  have  vir- 
tually no  effect  whatever  on  the  fiscal  1960 
budget. 

It  is  absolutely  fallacious  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  effect  on  the  budget  just 
because  of  a  timelag.  since  obviously 
huge  expenditures  do  have  a  budgetary 
effect  even  if  postponed. 

Further,  on  page  3,  the  report  states: 

Your  committee  rejects  emphatically  the 
thesis  that  the  legislation  proposed  In  the 
committee  substitute  would  have  an  Infla- 
tionary Impact. 

I  categorically  brand  this  fallacious 
since  Government  deficit  spending  be- 
yond the  budget  is  inflationary,  watering 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar,  pious 
statements  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Continuing  on  chronogically.  the  re- 
port on  page  6.  discussing  maximum  loan 
maturity,  neatly  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Increasing  a  loan  increases  the  cost  of 
this  loan  to  the  home  owner  through  ad- 
ditional interest.  The  borrower  will  pay 
more  in  Interest  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan. 

Next,  relative  to  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing.  I  find  on  page  20  of  the 
report  the  program  described  as  "a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  national  interest." 
This  I  must  contradict  by  pointing  out 
there  is  no  greater  national  interest  in 
these  matters  than  there  is  local  and 
State  interest.  In  fact,  it  is  more  hkely 
that  the  localities  and  States  involved 
have  a  far  greater  interest  than  has  the 
distant  Federal  Government. 

It  is  also  fallacious  to  state,  as  the 
report  does  on  page  20 : 

Your  committee  Is  convinced  that  local 
and  State  governments  Just  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  finance  unaided  the  mas- 
sive urban  renewal  program  which  Is  re- 
quired to  save  and  preserve  our  American 
cities.  "^    ' 

Well,  the  only  resources  available  for 
any  program.  Federal  or  local,  come 
from  the  local  taxpayers.  The  Federal 
Government  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  in  debt  and  is  not  better  off 
financially  to  justify  such  a  statement. 
It  is  up  to  the  taxpayers  at  the  local  and 
State  level  to  decide  whether  their  re- 
sources are  great  enough  to  finance 
"massive  urban  renewal"  and  not  us 
here  acting  as  the  Federal  Government. 

On  page  22,  it  is  equally  fallacious  to 
state : 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  admin- 
istration's  proposal    to   reduce    the   Federal 


share  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  program 
and  In  effect  would  condemn  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  live  perpetually  In 
slums. 

To  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  reduced 
Federal  share  or  an  increased  local 
share  would  kill  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram is  quite  incorrect. 

Loans  are  discussed  on  page  23  as 
they  frequently  are  throughout  the  re- 
port, and  I  must  brand  it  fallacious  to 
represent  that  Federal  loans  are  sound 
fiscal  arrangements  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  operating  at  a  deficit. 
This  is  tui  absurdity. 

An  luiderestimation  rather  than  out- 
right fallacy  is  implicit  in  the  discussion 
of  the  one-third  local  participation,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  tax-exempt 
public  housing  sites.  The  cost  to  the 
various  localities  throughout  the  United 
States  of  this  tax  exemption  is  far 
greater  than  many  proponents  of  public 
housing  have  ever  computed.  It  would 
be  well  for  all  Members  here  to  compute 
the  loss  of  tax  revenue  in  their  respective 
communities  owing  to  this  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

A  misunderstood  part  of  urban  re- 
newal, almost  a  fallacy,  is  the  part  that 
public  housing  plays  as  relocation  hous- 
ing. The  Texas  Urban  Renewal  Enabling 
Act  forbids  public  housing  within  the 
urban  renewal  site.  But  this  overlooks 
the  fact  that  public  housing  can  be  an 
adjunct  to  urban  renewal  outside  the 
urban  renewal  site.  In  fact,  as  pointed 
out  on  page  24,  there  is  a  larger  Federal 
contribution  for  public  housing  outside 
the  urban  renewal  site  than  within  it. 
This  committee  bill,  the  report  points 
out,  provides  even  more  Federal  aid  by 
acce|»ting  the  tax  exemption  in  lieu  of 
the  one-third  share  in  writedown  now 
required.  Public  housing  is  a  part  of 
urban  renewal. 

Another  fallacy  appears  on  page  28. 
and  is  akin  to  the  preceding  reference 
to  public  housing,  when  the  report  says : 

Your  committee  Is  gravely  concerned  be- 
cause the  administration  apparently  does  not 
understand  that  by  opposing  an  extension 
of  the  low-rent  public  housing  program,  it 
is  in  effect  placing  an  insuperable  roadblock 
in  the  way  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 

This  is  erroneous,  it  seems  to  me.' to 
brand  the  denial  of  public  housing  an 
insuperable  roadblock  to  urban  renewal, 
but  if  it  is  true,  then  there  should  be  even 
further  opposition  to  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  that 
urban  renewal  is  residential,  there  Is  ex- 
plained on  page  24  the  provision  permit- 
ting commercial  buildings  in  downtown 
areas  to  be  included  in  slum  clearance. 
Also  the  words  "substantial  change" 
qualify  such  area  for  renewal  when  de- 
fined as  20  percent  change — 20  percent 
does  not  seem  a  "substantial"  percentage 
to  me. 

Further,  the  fallacy  or  error  of  believ- 
ing that  Federal  aid  for  urban  renewal 
is  necessary  for  city  property  can  best 
be  shown  by  pointing  out  that  downtown 
buildings,  offices,  factories,  stores,  ware- 
houses, are  strategically  located  and  in- 
come-producing, and  when  refurbished 


or  replaced  will  pay  for  themselves.  No 
government  aid  is  necessary  and  cer- 
tainly not  Federal  aid. 

The  retroactive  5-year  Inclusion  of 
community  facilities  and  public  works 
projects  as  part  of  the  one-third  local 
participation  in  urban  renewal  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  and  certainly 
proclaims  the  danger  of  an  urban  re- 
newal program  with  such  carte  blanche 
conmiunlty  projects,  quite  apart  from 
the  original  intent  of  urban  renewal  as 
such.  Such  a  provision  greatly  broad- 
ens the  area  of  urban  renewal. 

On  pages  25.  26.  and  27,  the  college 
and  university  facilities  are  discussrd,  in- 
cluding the  expanding  of  educational 
facilities  and  the  inclusion  of  dormi- 
tories, all  tied  to  the  Federal  grant  and 
loan  program.  I  must  brand  as  falla- 
cious the  thought  that  academic  and 
educational  facilities  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  financed  by  means  other  than  Fed- 
eral aid.  Specifically,  they  can  be 
financed  through  private  means  or,  if 
necessary,  local  and  State  government 
entitles. 

A  classic  example  of  Federal  mycHfrta. 
self -proclaimed,  is  found  on  pave  29  of 
the  report  that  states:  "Your  commit- 
tee is  convinced  by  irrefutable  evidence 
that  a  major  cause  of  the  present  slow- 
down has  been  the  overfederalization  of 
the  program.  Your  committee  is  con- 
cerned because  the  Judgments  of  the 
Federal  officials  have  too  often  been  sub- 
stituted in  their  entirety  for  those  of  the 
local  community. '  When  in  the  world 
are  we  in  this  body  to  recognize  and  de- 
clare that  Federal  money  and  Federal 
programs  necessarily  mean  Federal  con- 
trol, and  that  our  local  administrators 
must  necessarily  be  Federal  "rubber- 
stamps"  as  the  committee  describes 
them.  Nor  will  any  declaration  of  poli- 
cy which  the  committee  report  describes 
change  this  any  more  than  legislation 
passed  here  today,  no  matter  how  fine 
the  language,  will  assure  us  pretty 
weather  next  week.  This  tS  just  the  na- 
ture of  the  beast. 

Other  fallacies  are  present,  of  course. 
But  I  should  mention  first  that  public 
housing  was  intended  for  the  low-income 
groups  and  now  it  is  being  sought  for 
the  middle-income  groupw,  which  cer- 
tainly contradicts  the  original  intent. 

Secondly,  public  housing  is  not  eco- 
nomical as  compared  to  private  con- 
struction and  this  fallacy  should  be  un- 
derstood best  of  all  rather  than  hid- 
den and  forgotten.  I  want  to  include 
at  this  point  the  comparison  of  a  pub- 
lic housing  and  private  housing  develop- 
ment which  are  truly  comparable,  a 
study  made  for  Membeis  of  Congress  2 
years  ago,  entitled  "Adverse  EfTecta  of 
the  Expanding  Activities  of  the  National 
Government  on  the  Private  Economy  and 
the  Federal  System,  the  Case  for  Free 
Enterprise  and  Local  Self-Qovernment." 
I  "will  put  in  this  comparative  study,  a 
v^  interesting  one,  right  under  our 
nose  here  in  Washington,  between  some 
buildings  built  on  Alabama  Avenue 
SE.,  and  some  privately  built  properties 
on  Minnesota  Avenue  SE.,  as  to  their 
cost.  Federal  versus  private,  as  to  their 
condition,    architect's    fees,    and    other 
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things.     I  shall  Include  this  additional 
material: 

The  Cost  or  Public  Housing  Pee  Housing 
Unit 

Under  the  Housing  Art  of  1049.  as 
amended,  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
dwelling  units  cannot  exceed  SI. 750  per 
room,  excluding  the  eo«t  of  l«nd  and  non- 
dweUlng  facilities  An  extra  t750  per  room 
is  allowed  in  some  of  the  higher-cost  areas. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1956  permlU  an  extra 
a&OO  per  room  for  dwellings  designed  lor 
elderly  famUles. 

Thus,  the  full  cost  for  standard  dwelling 
unit  rooms  can  be  as  high  as  S2.500  each; 
dwellings  for  elderly  families  may  cost  ns 
much  as  tS.OOO  per  room,  if  buUt  In  a  high- 
cost  area.  The  sice  of  the  units  varies  within 
each  project.  The  average  Is  two  bedrooms, 
but  a  few  have  as  many  as  four  or  nve 
bedrooms. 

A  publication  of  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education.  Inc..  makes  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  hidden  costs 
Involved  in  building  public  housing: 

•Not  all  of  the  high  cost  of  low-rent  Gov- 
ernment housing  Is  revealed  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  construction  costs  fur  public 


versus  private  housing  projects.  The  public 
housing  calls  for  continuing  subsidy,  not 
only  by  way  of  federally  collected  tax  funds, 
but  also  by  way  of  added  burden  of  local 
taxes  on  property  owners  of  the  community 
In  which  the  partially  tax-exempt  bousing 
project  is  located. 

"Seme  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  recently  took 
the  trouble  to  look  Into  the  total  costs 
which  might  l>e  involved  In  a  proposed 
10.000-unlt  public  bousing  program  In  their 
community.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
to  have  been  $11,000  per  unit.  Their  con- 
clusion was  that  the  taxpayers  would  be 
much  better  off  ••  *  to  build  10.000  houses 
costing  $11,000  each  and  give  them  away 
than  to  build  and  subsidize  the  lO.OOO-unlt 
public  housing  program."  > 

Members  of  the  real  estate  and  building 
materials  Industries  contend  that  public 
housing  Is  not  on!y  costly  In  terms  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  subsidy,  but  that 
the  original  construction  costs  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  11  the  projects  were  pri- 
vately sponsored.  To  support  this  conten- 
tion, the  Nationnl  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Board.s  makes  the  following  comparison  of 
private  and  public  housing  costs  based  upon 
projects  located  in  Washington.  D.C. :  » 
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How  does  the  cost  compare  with  private 
housing?  At  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Ck>mmitteeB  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, held  in  1944.  testimony  was  presented 
by  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
as  to  -the  cosu  of  building  some  of  the 
projecu  under  iU  Jurisdiction  Representa- 
tives Qf  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions oi  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  Wash- 
ington Taxpayers'  Association,  the  Home 
Builder*  Association  and  others  presented 
cost  data  In  rebuttal  which  indicated  that 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  costs 
were  from  28  to  41  percent  higher  than  con- 
struction costs  on  similar  projects  erected 
by  private  builders.  Some  of  the  compara- 
tive costs  follow; 

PUBtlC 

Port  Dupont  Dwellings  located  on  Ridge 
Road  near  Minnesota  Avenue  SE.,  were  built 
In  1940  by  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  and 
cost   $4,734   per    unit.    Including   land. 

Frederick  Douglass  Dwellings  for  colored 
occupancy  were  completed  In  1941  by  the 
Alley  Dwelling  Authority.  They  are  of 
permanent  frame  construction  with  part 
masonry,  have  individual  space-heating 
units,  no  tile  baths,  or  basements  and  cost 
$4,511  per  unit.  Including  land. 

Parkslde  Dwellings  for  colored  occupancy 
located  on  Kenllworth  Avenue  NE..  were  built 
by  the  National  Capitol  Housing  Au- 
Uiorlty  and  completed  in  1943.  They  have 
individual  space  heating  units,  no  tUe  baths 
or  basements  and  coat  $5,376  per  unit,  in- 
cluding land. 


Bennings  Road  Houses  were  built  by  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority.  These 
are  demountable  war  houses  completed  In 
1943  with  Individual  space  heating  unit,  no 
basements  or  tile  baths  and  cost  $5,072  per 
unit.    This  Is  construction  cost  only.' 

Greenway,  Minnesota  Avenue  and  East 
Capitol  Street  SE..  completed  by  Cafrltz  Con- 
struction Co.  in  1941.  It  has  tile  baths  and 
hallways,  strand  steel  and  concrete  floors, 
washing  machines  and  laundry  room  In  each 
building,  recreation  rooms,  playgrounds,  etc. 
It  cost  $2,778  per  unit,  including  land. 

Suburban  Gardens  for  colored.  Dcanwood 
NK.,  was  completed  by  A.  Lloyd  Goode  Con- 
struction Co.  in  1942.  It  has  tile  baths  and 
central  heating  plant  and  cost  $3,949  per 
unit.  Including  land,  etc. 

Four-family  flats  built  by  David  &  Murphy 
in  1943  in  the  3200  block  of  East  Capitol 
Street.  They  have  tile  baths,  weather- 
stripped  windows  and  basements,  and  cost 
$3,335   per   unit,  including   land.  etc. 

Homes  on  East  Plue  Drive,  Md.,  built  by 
Standard  Properties  and  sold  In  1943.  Pour- 
room  houses  sold  for  $3,775;  four  and  a  half 
rooms  $4,300  and  $4,350  on  lots  that  cost 
$550  each.  They  cost  from  $813  to  $963  a 
room  and  If  two  rooms  are  finished  in  the 
attic,  the  cost  would  drop  to  about  $609  per 
room.  These  figures  Include  the  builders 
profit.* 

The  Christopher  Columbus  Homes.  New 
Jersey's  largest  low-rent  housing  project  was 
completed  In  July  1955,  at  a  cost  of  $20,800,- 
000.  This  project  Includes  a  health  clinic, 
library,    hobby    shops,    and    an    audltorivim 


with  a  motion  picture  projection  room.  It 
serves  1,556  families  through  96  one-bed- 
room apartments,  960  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments, 384  three-bedroom  apartments,  96 
with  four  bedrooms,  and  20  flve-bedro<Mn 
uniu.  The  average  cost  per  unit  In  this 
project  was  $13,367.60.' 

The  June  25,  1954.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
reported  on  the  building  of  the  Joseph  Darst 
public  housing  project  In  St.  Louis.  It  re- 
ported that  developmental  costs  would  be 
$9,353,772,  with  a  cost  of  $14,173  per  dweU- 
Ing  unit.  ne 

According  to  a  May  1950  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
Greenhllls  projects  completed  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  In  the  early  part  of  1938.  consisted  of 
676  urban  units  and  60  rural  units.  The 
average  cost  per  dwelling  unit  was  $16,030. 
The  overall  cost  Including  shopping  facil- 
ities, administration  building,  etc.,  was 
$11,800,000.  According  to  the  BLS  reports, 
the  average  construction  costs  of  all  dwelling 
units  started  In  1939,  was  $3,783.* 

In  1948,  In  a  statement  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Thomas  S.  Holden,  president  of  the  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corp.,  made  the  following  comments: 

"Experience  shows  that  the  one  effective 
means  of  steadily  reducing  production  costs 
Is  the  operation  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise. The  only  cost  factor  In  housing  with 
which  the  Government  can  deal  directly  and 
effectively  Is  financing  cost.  This  It  has  done 
by  creating  and  operating  the  financing 
services  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  and  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. Government  can  also  render  ap- 
propriate research  and  Information  services 
of  signal  assistance  to  private  enterprise  in 
cost  reduction. 

"When  it  comes  to  direct  Intervention  in 
housing  production.  Government  can  Inflate 
ccwts,  can  conceal  costs,  can  pass  excessive 
ccsts  on  to  the  taxpayers;  It  cannot  reduce 
costs. 

"According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  average  con- 
struction of  new  privately  financed  nonfarm 
dwelling  units  started  in  the  United  States 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1948  was  $7,640. 
whereas  the  average  publicly  financed  unit 
cost  was  $9,350.  The  difference  may  reflect 
generally  higher  standards  In  the  publicly 
financed  units. 

"Cost  limits  Imposed  In  this  blll-irHovislng 
Act  of  1949 — for  subsidized  housing  units 
could  permit  expenditures  as  high  as  $9,500 
for  a  3'^  unit.  Including  land  costs.  Cur- 
rently, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  is  spearheading  a  drive  for  production 
by  private  homebullders  of  economy  houses, 
to  be  sold  with  lots  at  $6,000  to  $8,000. 

"Published  figures  on  costs  of  public  hous  • 
ing  projects  never  Include  the  overhead  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  of  Its  many 
regional  and  field  offices,  or  of  the  local 
public  housing  authorities  Such  adminis- 
trative costs  are  very  high.  Senator  Harry 
F.  Btrd,  of  Virginia,  has  estimated  that  the 
average  overhead  cost  of  administering  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  Is  15  percent.  Many  pro- 
grams cost  more." ' 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  re- 
ported average  development  costs  of  $10,475 
per  unit  on  1949  act  projects  r.s  of  June  30, 
1953,  an  average  per  unit  cost  of  $10,648  as 


'Polrot,  Paul  L.  "Public  Housing."  The 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education,  Inc., 
Irvlngton-on-Hudson,     N.Y.       1954,     p.     26. 

'National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Realtors'  Washington  Committee. 
'-Socialised  Public  Housing  Background  and 
History."     Washington,   1959,  p.   5. 


•These  are  no  longer  In  existence. 

«  Hearings  ijefore  the  House  Suboommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  several  bills  dealing 
with  the  elimination  of  alley  dwellings. 
(78th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  1944.; 


'Newark  Sunday  News,  July  31,  1955,  sec. 
IV,  p.  S  10. 

•  This  Is  based  upon  the  total  of  406  dwell- 
ing units  started  in  1938,  at  a  total  con- 
struction cost  of  $1,583.9  mlUlon,  as  taken 
from  daU  compiled  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Ip  ^'Historical  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  1789-1945." 

'  House,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Hearings  on  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
p.  458.     (iSlst  Cong.,   1st  sets.). 
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of  the  end  of  1954;  and  a  national  average 
total  development  cost  of  911,083  aa  of  June 
30.  1955.  The  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  stated 
that  the  total  development  cost  for  the  aver- 
age unit  of  4.9  rooms  during  1955  was 
910.615. 

Some  units  can  cost  as  much  as  915,000 
per  unit.  Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1956.  at 
a  maximum  per  room  cost  of  91,750,  only 
a  7  "a -room  unit  would  cost  as  high  as  915,- 
750.  not  including  the  cost  of  the  land.  This 
seven  and  one-half-room  unit  would  repre- 
sent a  kitchen,  bathroom,  living  room,  and 
5  bedrooms.  Very  few  units  this  size  are 
found  in  the  projects,  but  In  a  high-cost 
area  a  6-room  unit  could  conceivably  cost 
915.000  (e.g.,  top  per-room  costs  of  92,500 
times  6  rooms  equals  916,000).  Since  eligi- 
bility is  based  upon  family  units  and  family 
size,  public  housing  projects  contain  several 
three-  and  four-bedroom  units  (six-  and 
■even-room  units) . 

The  National  Association  of  Homebuilders 
believes  that  all  uniU  cost  at  least  915.000 
each  based  upon  the  following  calculations 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

1.  Room  costs  as  high  na  92.500  each  are 
permitted.  This  would  be  915.000  for  a  6- 
room  unit,  not  including  land,  etc. 

2.  Thus  the  unit  cost,  with  land  and  non- 
dwelling  facilities,  might  run  as  high  as 
916.000  to  917.000. 

3.  The  law  does  not  specify  that  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  contribution  shall  be  931.69 
I  debt  service  I  per  unit  per  month.  This  is 
an  HHFA  estimate.  Actually,  this  Is  an 
average  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  au- 
thorised Federal  subsidy  (912.320.000,000)  by 
the  total  number  of  units  authorized  (810,- 
000).  (1949  act.]  This  equals  915,210  subsidy 
per  unit  over  40  years.  Divided  by  12 
months  this  equals  931.69.     But — 

4.  Section  10  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  public 
housing  law  provide  |that|  the  legal  maxi- 
mum lor  Federal  contributions  on  an  annual 
basis  of  41 2  percent  of  the  development  cost 
(including  land  and  everything).  Thus, 
41/2  percent  of  916.500  (as  an  example  of  a 
cost  permitted  under  the  law),  is  9742.50 
Federal  subsidy  per  year,  or  961.87  per  month 
per  unit.  For  29  years  this  would  be  921,532, 
or  for  40  years  it  would  be  929.700. 

5.  Furthermore,  the  PHA  need  not  author- 
ize the  full  810.000  units  if  they  find  the 
costs  are  such  that  higher  subsidies  are 
needed.  There  is  nothing  to  compel  PHA  to 
so  build  that  the  average  of  915.210  subsidy 
or  any  other  amount  will  be  maintained. 
The  912-billion-plus  can  be  spread  over  fewer 
units  if  needed.  (They  can  always  go  baclt 
to  Congress  for  more  money — and  will.)" 

The  dollars-and-cents  costs  of  the  Govern- 
ment's operations  in  housing  can  never  be 
measured  precisely,  but  the  data  shown 
above  indicate  that  the  Government  cannot 
operate  as  efficiently  as  private  industry. 

As  to  urban  renewal  with  Federal 
money,  to  summarize  my  criticisms,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues — 

First.  To  those  who  believe  in  constitu- 
tional government,  in  eminent  do- 
main— that  private  proE>erty  can  be 
taken  for  public  use  for  just  compensa- 
tion— let  me  point  out  that  now  private 
property  can  be  taken  through  eminent 
domain  for  private  use  prop)erty,  your 
home,  your  place  of  business,  thought  by 
generations  of  Americans  to  be  constitu- 
tionally protected  against  Government 
seizure,  except  for  a  necessary  public  use, 
no  longer  enjoys  any  such  immunity. 


"  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
American  home  ownership  versus  public 
housing.  Washington,  The  Association. 
119511  p.  22. 


Second.  To  Supreme  Court  critics  let 
me  point  out  that  this  Supreme  Court 
has  redefined  eminent  domain  so  that 
private  proi>erty  can  be  taken  for  spirit- 
ual and  esthetic  reasons  as  a  redevelop- 
ment board  may  decree,  or  for  reasons 
of  well-balanced  planning. 

Third.  To  those  interested  in  small 
business,  let  me  ]X)int  out  that  the  two- 
thirds  shrinkage  value  Federal  expendi- 
ture holds  the  greatest  possibility  for 
windfall  profit  at  John  Doe  taxpayer's 
expense  that  big  businessmen  have  ever 
been  extended.  The  small  businessman 
cannot  so  Ixnefit.    He  just  pays. 

Fourth.  To  those  who  favor  constitu- 
tional appropriation  of  public  moneys  let 
me  point  out  that  urban  renewal  sets  up 
procedures  for  direct  Federal  expendi- 
tures bypassing  Congress. 

Fifth.  To  those  who  criticize  public 
housing  for  whatever  reasons,  let  me 
point  out  that  public  housing  is.  by  defi- 
nition, part  and  parcel  of  the  relocation 
problem,  so  decreed  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  this  job  and  do 
it  locally.  The  proof  can  be  found  in  a 
number  of  other  cities  that  are  doing 
ui'ban  renewal  work  right  now  without 
Federal  aid.  I  can  talk  knowledgeably 
because  Dallas  was  the  flist  city  to  do  so 
in  our  Little  Mexico  project.  This  re- 
habilitation is  a  matter  of  local  pride 
that  goes  with  the  idea  of  "Lets  clean  up, 
paint  up  our  own  neighborhood."  This 
can  be  done  all  over  the  country. 

The  comprehensive  program  for 
neighborhood  conservation  is  a  blueprint 
for  every  city  and  no  Federal  money  for 
urban  renewal  needed.     Here  it  is: 

COMPREHENSIVE    PROGRAM 

First.  Establish  realistic  city  ordi- 
nances specifying  health,  safety,  and 
sanitary  standards  for  housing.  Reha- 
bilitate the  substandard  housing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  pioperty  owners,  through 
firm  enforcement  of  these  ordinances. 

Second.  Demolish  those  slum  struc- 
tm-es  which  are  unfit  for  rehabilitation, 
at  the  expense  of  prop>erty  owners,  again 
through  firm  enforcement  of  city  ordi- 
nances. 

Third.  Rstablish  systematic  public  im- 
provement;: to  schools,  streets,  parks. 
sewers,  and  to  such  municipal  sei-vices  as 
refuse  collection,  traffic  and  other  fa- 
cilities. 

Fourth.  Establish  more  livable,  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  neighborhood  en- 
vironment by  replanning.  rezoning,  and 
replatting  cleai-ed  and  Ion?  vacant  sites 
and  by  clo.sing  or  widening  streets. 

Fifth.  Acquire  and  remove  structures 
and  uses  of  land  which  might  delay,  ob- 
struct or  hinder  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth.  Attractive  investment  in  new 
constiuction,  as  well  as  in  rehabilitation 
and  modernization,  by  the  application 
of  specific  Federal  income  tax  incentives. 

Seventh.  Elicit  the  cooperation  of  local 
financing  institutions  to  secure  credit  fa- 
cilities for  property  owners  pcurticipation 
in  the  conservation  program.  Most 
banks  and  lending  institutions  can  offer 
loans  or  monthly  payment  plans  or 
credit  may  be  secured  under  the  FHA 
section  "^20  mortgage  insurance  program 


and  the  PHA  title  I  program  for  insur- 
ance of  home  repair  loans. 

Eighth.  Improve  credit  facilities  for 
your  city  through  Federal  insurance  of 
municipal  neighborhood  conservation 
bonds  on  the  basis  of  an  insurance 
premium,  so  that  these  bonds  will  be 
readily  marketable  at  favorable  interest 
rates. 

The  Her  long  bill  is  far  more  acceptable 
than  is  S.  57,  the  committee  bill.  While 
I  would  delete  any  urban  renewal  money 
from  the  Herlong  bill,  yet  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Herlong  1  for  his  effort  to  give  us  a  mod- 
erate housing  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Members  will  vote  for  the  Herlong 
bill  in  preference  to  S.  57. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman  I . 

HXKU3NC   SUBS'IITUTE  SHOVLD  BC    DETEATID 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  sub.stitute  is  defeated. 

In  the  discu.ssion  on  the  rule,  our  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Judge  Smith,  made 
some  mention  about  the  back-door  ap- 
proach to  the  Trea.sury.  Anything  that 
I  say  should  not  be  considered  as  critical 
of  Judge  Smith.  I  have  known  Judge 
ever  since  he  came  to  Congress  a  long 
time  ago.  and  I  admire  him  very  much 
as  a  real  statesman.  I  have  no  personal 
criticism  of  Judge  Smith  at  all.  In  fact, 
we  have  worked  together  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  But  I  do  not  share  his 
views  on  this  question  of  the  back-door 
approach  to  the  Treasury  in  this  bill.  If 
the  is.^ue  were  brought  out  here  on  the 
floor  and  we  settled  it  once  and  for  all 
and  included  everything.  I  would  not  op- 
pose it  going  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  is,  if  It  included  every 
agency,  every  appropriation,  and  if  we 
treated  everybody  and  every  proposal, 
big  or  little,  exactly  alike.  But  certainly 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or  fair  to  pick 
and  choose,  just  to  pick  out  certain  bills 
and  say.  "This  is  something  that  the  peo- 
ple are  very  much  interested  in.  housing 
and  shelter,  something  thit  they  need, 
and  we  want  to  make  it  as  difficult  as  we 
can  for  them,  .so  we  want  to  go  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee  after  we 
give  them  an  authorization." 

Well,  maybe  it  .should  go  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  is  net 
the  point.  The  point  is  we  should  not 
just  pick  out  certain  bills  and  say  that 
this  bill  should  go  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  that  the  rule 
should  not  apply  to  others. 

I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  awhile  ago 
that  there  are  certain  bills  that  mean 
billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  and  certainly,  according 
to  the  definition  of  those  who  want  this 
Appropriations  Committee  .substitute, 
they  would  represent  a  back-door  ap- 
proach to  the  Treasury.  I  refer  to  the 
FDIC.  $3  billion,  which  they  are  using 
to  keep  down  the  a.ssessments  on  the 
banks  to  the  point  that  in  1934  the  FDIC 
had  83  cents  to  back  up  and  support,  as 
a  guarantee.  $100  of  liability;  and  today, 
with  that  $3  billion  back-door  approach 
to  the  Treasury  they  have  less  than  they 
had  in  1934 — It  is  only  81  cents,  as  an 
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insurance  fund  against  every  $100  of 
liability.  The  FDIC  Is  safe  and  sound 
only  because  the  credit  of  the  Nation  is 
behind  it  and  not  because  of  the  81  cents 
to  secure  or  guarantee  every  $100  of 
habiUty. 

I  mentioned  the  I|iternational  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the;  World  Bank,  and 
others.  Just  recently  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund,  with 
a  potential  lending  power  directly  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of 
more  than  $4.5  billion,  passed  this  House 
and  went  through  the  Rules  Committee 
without  objection — the  back  door  ap- 
proach to  the  Tieasury,  if  you  please. 
There  was  no  objection  to  it  and  that 
involved  over  $4 '2  billion. 

Now  I  want  to  show  you  the  kind  of 
note  that  is  issued  on  that  $4<2  billion. 
Here  is  one  that  was  Issued  when  Mr. 
Snyder  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  same  type  that  will  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Bob  Anderson  who  is  now  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.    It  says: 

TftCASUi^T  Department. 

1     Washington,  D.C. 

Special  Note  or  the  XJNmo  States — Inter- 
national MoNCTART  Fund  Series 

The  United  States  of  America  for  value  re- 
ceived promises  to  pay  to  International 
Monetary  Fund  the  sura  of  910  million,  with- 
out Interest.  5  years  Irom  the  date  hereof. 
This  note  1«  one  of  a  series  of  notes  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  act  approved  July  31.  1945  (Public  171, 
79th  Cong  )  and  under  the  authority  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  amended.  It  is  non nego- 
tiable, bears  no  Interest,  and  is  payable  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  Washington.  D.C, 
or  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banlc  of  New 
York,  in  whole  or  In  part,  at  the  option  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  prior  to 
maturity  upon  demand  made  in  writing  or 
by  duly  autbentlcateq  cablegram,  telegram. 
or  radiogram  to  the  Slecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D.C.  and  svjrrender  here- 
of to  the  Treasury  Department.  Washington. 
D.C,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York:  in  case  of  partial  payment  a  new  note 
or  notes  of  like  terms  and  date  for  the  sum 
remaining  unpaid  aerton  will  be  issued  and 
delivered. 

John  W.  Sntdbr. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

You  see  they  are  In  denominations  of 
$10  million  so  that  they  can  collect  it  as 
they  want  it.  Notice  the  langriage,  "is 
payable  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.  upon  demand  •  •  • 
made  in  writing  or  by  duly  authenticated 
cablegram,  telegram,  or  radiogram," 
and  so  forth.  ^ 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  have  to 
go  to  the  back  door — just  send  them 
woid  and  you  get  the  money. 

The  issue  whether  an  authorization  or 
a  debt  transaction  should  be  used  in  this 
bill  should  not  be  considered.  That  issue 
should  be  settled  on  its  own  merits  and 
not  Injected  into  eveiry  bill  in  the  interest 
of  the  masses  of  the  i>eople  that  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
hope  the  substitute  is  defeated. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.    I  yield. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  tried  to  get  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  yield  a  moment  ago. 
I  still  remember  when  the  increase  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  went  through 
the  House  a  short  time  ago;  I  opposed  it 
and  I  certainly  would  have  welcomed  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
But  I  did  not  notice  him  then  opposing 
that  back-door  approach  to  the  Tieas- 
ury. So  when  he  says  that  nobody 
around  here  opptosed  the  back-door  ap- 
proach to  the  Tieasury  he  could  make  an 
exception  for  a  few  of  us,  and  the  next 
time  I  will  welcome  his  support  when 
one  of  these  bills  is  up  for  consideration. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
housing  with  reluctance  and  hesitancy, 
and  after  extensive  deliberation  as  to 
whether  I  should  or  not.  The  reason 
for  this  reluctance  is  that,  prior  to  be- 
coming a  Member  of  Congress,  I  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  building  industry. 
While  I  am  not  physically  active  in  the 
building  industry  today,  I  do  maintain 
a  financial  interest  in  a  real  estate  and 
building  corpK)ration  which  my  family 
is  operating.  I,  therefore,  want  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  avoiding  any  for- 
mal action  on  my  part  that  may  involve 
the  slightest  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
performance  of  my  official  duties  and 
responsibilities.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
by  this  statement  that  this  is  an  un- 
usual r>osition.  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  would  take  the 
same  position  insofar  as  their  official 
respHjnsibilities  are  concerned. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  by 
experience,  I  am  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
subject  before  Congress  and  may  be 
able  to  offer  some  constructive  sugges- 
tions concerning  this  problem. 

Even  though  I  may  seem  to  be  pass- 
ing the  bounds  of  modesty,  I  should  like 
to  add  that  I  was  a  principal  partner 
in  a  development  firm  that  was  desig- 
nated at  one  time  by  a  clay  products 
organization  as  the  worlds  largest 
builder  of  brick  homes.  Whether  or  not 
this  designation  was  accm-ate,  the  firm 
with  which  I  was  affiliated  was  generally 
considered  one  of  the  major  home- 
builder  organizations  in  this  country.  I 
make  this  reference  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  extent  of  my  experience  in 
this  particular  field. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  constrained  to 
take  the  floor  today  since  I  have  been 
reminded  several  times  during  the  past 
few  years  that  since  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  a  principal  industry  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  home  builders 
of  my  district,  and  the  home  buyers,  are 
entitled  to  just  as  enthusiastic  repre- 
sentation from  me  as  any  other  group 
of  citizens  in  my  congressional  district. 
In  addition,  I  have  been  reminded  on 
several  instances  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that,  since  I  am  more  familiar 
with  this  subject  than  any  other  sub- 
ject, my  colleagues  are  likewise  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  any  contributions  that 
I  can  make  toward  solving  problems 
arising  in  the  housing  field.    It  is  only 


after  taking  these  factors  into  consider- 
ation that  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  most  assuredly  not  with  any 
intention  whatsoever  of  being  of  any 
special  assistance  to  members  of  my 
family  or  close  friends  who  may  be  affil- 
iated with  the  building  industry.  First 
of  all,  in  speaking  of  the  subject  of 
housing  legislation  in  general,  I  should 
like  to  review  what  I  feel  are  the  main 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
m^inistration  home  insurance  program 
as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  guaranty  program  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  I  believe  that  we  can  simplify 
these  objectives  by  stating  that  they  are: 

First.  To  assist  the  home  buyer  of 
America  in  buying  a  home  with  a  reason- 
able downpayment  and  a  reasonable 
monthly  payment  within  his  income 
limitation. 

Second.  To  help  assure  that  he  obtains 
a  reasonable  value  for  the  purchase  price 
of  his  home.  In  the  case  of  the  veteran 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  it  must  be 
assured  that  he  does  not  pay  more  than 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  home  as  ap- 
praised by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Third.  That  the  Grovemment  receives 
reasonable  protection  from  a  financial 
standpoint  in  mortgage  insurance  or  loan 
guarantee  in  the  case  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loan  by  assuring  that  the 
loan  insurance  or  loan  guarantee  is  not  in 
excess  of  a  joint  appraised  value. 

I  believe  that  these  are  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  homebuilding  program.  I  feel  that 
they  are  reasonable  objectives.  There 
are,  however,  many  obstacles  to  the  at- 
tainment of  those  three  objectives. 

The  first  obstacle  is  that  the  Federal 
agencies  have  unwittingly  become 
bogged  down  in  red  tape  and  excessive 
regulations,  so  that  they  are  practically 
strangling  the  homebuilding  industry 
and  preventing,  not  facilitating,  the  at- 
tainment of  these  simple  objectives. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point,  by 
repeating  the  phrase,  that  "the  Federal 
agencies  have  unwittingly  become  bogged 
down  in  redtape  and  excessive  regula- 
tions," because  often  such  regulations 
and  redtape  are  imposed  upon  the  agen- 
cy by  congressional  action.  By  and  large. 
the  people  in  these  agencies  are  qualified 
individuals,  conscientiously  trying  to 
carry  out  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. I  might  add  that  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Barrin- 
ger.  the  Director  of  the  local  FHA  In- 
suring Office,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hasselbring.  the  local  Chief  Loan 
Guaranty  Officer  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  can  asure  you  that 
both  of  .these  men  are  extremely  able 
and  qualified  executives,  and  that  they 
are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, including  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  an  imreasonable 
amount  of  redtape". 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Mini- 
mum Property  Standards  issued  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
is  a  315-page  list  of  various  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  the  home  building 
industry  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  Federal 
housing  loan.  These  lists  of  requirements 
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not  only  are  punitive  in  many  instances 
but  are  subject  to  constant  change  and 
revisltm  even  during  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  project  originally  approved.  In- 
stead of  confining  itself  to  basic,  sound, 
structural  requirements,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  written  de- 
tailed specifications  for  every  item  in- 
cluded in  the  construction  of  a  horiie. 
These  requirements  are  written  with(jut 
regard  to  sound,  local  building  codes, 
structural  specifications  of  various  man- 
ufacturers of  materials  and  supplies, 
recommendations  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  and  opinions  of  other 
organizations  which  are  eminently  qual- 
ified and  experienced  in  the  building 
field.  They  go  so  far.  for  example,  as 
to  include  the  nvunber  of  shade  trees 
which  should  be  planted  in  front  of  a 
home,  whether  the  home  buyer  desires 
shade  trees  on  his  front  lawn  or  not;  the 
number  of  feet  of  shelves  to  be  provided 
in  the  closets;  and  the  size  of  nails  to 
be  used  for  toenailing  in  relationship  to 
the  size  of  lumber  being  used.  For  exam- 
ple, section  801-4  of  the  new  Minimum 
Property  Standards  for  one  and  two 
living  units  recently  promulgated  by  the 
FHA  described  in  minute  detail  the  type 
of  nails  to  be  used  in  certain  types  of 
construction.    It  states,  and  I  quote: 

In  general  the  nailing  pattern  used  here- 
in provides  for  elghtpenny  and  tenpenny 
nails  for  toenailing,  slxteenpenny  nails  for 
end  or  facenalllng  of  2-lnch  material  and 
elghtpenny  nails  for  facenalllng  boards  or 
other  three-fourths-inch  material. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  detailed  con- 
struction requirements  such  as  these,  not 
even  the  White  House  itself  could  obtain 
an  PHA-insured  mortgage.  In  fact,  a 
detailed  inspection  of  the  White  House  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  would  find 
several  instances  of  variations  from  these 
Minimimi  Property  Standards  that 
would  disqualify  the  Executive  Mansion 
from  being  eligible  for  FHA  mortgage 
insurance.  I  will  go  further  to  state 
that  there  is  not  one  Member  of  this 
body  whose  home,  subjected  to  meticu- 
lous inspection  and  rigorous  technical 
interpretation,  could  meet  every  minute 
detail  of  these  FHA  standards.  If  I  had 
the  time  I  could  list  hundreds  of  incon- 
sistencies in  the  construction  require- 
ments which  are  contained  in  these 
Minimum  Property  Standards,  as  well  as 
punitive  items  that  have  no  relationship 
either  to  the  structural  quality,  or  to 
the  actual  market  value,  of  the  home. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  become  involved  in  such  minor 
details.  I  believe  that  they  could  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  merely  by  requiring 
that  the  building  on  which  they  issue 
mortgage  insurance  or  a  loan  guarantee 
be  structurally  sound  and  generally  con- 
sistent in  design  and  size  with  other 
homes  In  the  neighborhood  and  the 
community. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any 
agency  of  Government,  or  any  group  of 
individuals,  to  write  one  set  of  specifica- 
tions to  meet  every  requirement  of  the 


home  building  industi-y  or  of  all  Indi- 
vidual home  buyers.  In  every  commu- 
nity of  any  size  there  is  a  reasonable 
building  cocle  which  all  builders  are  re- 
quired to  meet,  and  official  inspections 
are  made  to  assure  compliance.  I 
strongly  feel  that  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  between  the  local  FHA  and  VA 
offices  and  these  community  building  in- 
spector's offices  to  utilize  the  local  in- 
spection facility  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation, waste,  and  conflict. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  Government 
agencies  are  perhaps  unconsciously,  tak- 
ing the  position  that  all  home  builders 
are  either  crooks  or  illiterates,  and  there- 
fore have  to  be  directed  and  supervised 
in  what  they  build:  and  that  all  home 
buyers  are  imbeciles,  and  therefore 
should  be  to'd  what  Is  good  for  them  and 
what  they  sliould  have  in  their  homes. 

All  of  these  unnecessarily  detailed  re- 
quirements are  harassing  the  building 
indastry.  and  making  thousands  and 
thousands  of  builders  reluctant  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  a  home  through  FHA  fi- 
nancing. They  cause  many  extra 
months  of  needless  delays,  with  conse- 
quent cost,  due  to  the  unreasonable 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  process  the 
individual  cases  through  all  the  redtape. 
This  cumbersome  system,  I  believe,  is 
costing  millions  of  dollars  to  administer, 
and  is  adding  further  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  cost  oi  construction. 

The  American  people  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration or  the  Loan  Guaranty  Division 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  the 
final  arbitrators  determining  what  is  a 
properly  built  home  and  what  is  a  fair 
market  value  for  that  home.  In  fact, 
needless  requirements  and  redtape  are 
making  the:;e  homes  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  tl^  ey  should,  and  the  American 
people  are  therefore  paying  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  are  getting. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
review  the  procedures  of  these  two  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  simplify  their  ojxrations.  I  am 
confident  that  this  simplification  would 
result  In  millions  of  dollars  of  savings, 
not  only  to  the  home  builders  but  to  the 
home  buyers  as  well. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  appreciate  what  he  is  say- 
ing now.  In  the  main  I  agree  with  it. 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentleman,  who 
is  one  of  the  vei-y  outstanding  home- 
builders  of  the  Nation,  who  really  knows 
the  technical  aspects  of  homebuilding. 
participate  in  the  debate.  When  at  some 
later  time  our  committee  meets  to  con- 
sider this  matter  and  study  it  further.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  be  present  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  second  obstacle  between  us  and 
our  desired  objective  is  that  while,  by 


legislation  and  or  regulation,  we  are  try- 
ing to  establish  a  minimum  reasonable 
Interest  rate  for  FHA  and  GI  Umob,  we 
find  that  because  these  low  interest  rates 
are  unrealistic,  additional  charges  are 
being  made  by  the  home  buyer  as  a  loan 
fee  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the 
interest  rate.  For  example,  it  is  entirely 
unrealistic  to  think  that  we  are  protect- 
ing the  veteran  by  setting  interest  rates 
at  4^4  percent,  under  the  assumption 
that  we  are  providing  a  low  Interest 
rate.  It  is  entirely  unrealistic  to  think 
that  we  are  protecting  the  veteran  by 
setting  interest  rates  for  the  veteran  pur- 
chaser, when  in  order  to  get  a  lender  to 
take  the  discount,  and  thus  make  the 
loan  marketable,  a  payment  of  some  4  to 
8  percent  has  to  be  atMorbed.  It  might 
be  considered  by  some  that  this  discount 
fee  is  absorbed  by  the  builder  or  by  the 
seller,  and  not  by  the  veteran  purchaser. 
But  in  the  competitive  building  industi7 
as  we  have  it  today.  I  can  assure  you  that 
in  order  to  market  and  produce,  every 
builder  and  or  seller  is  going  to  set  his 
sales  price  at  the  lowest  possible  figure 
in  order  to  meet  competition  and  stay  in 
business.  It  is  obvious  that  any  discount 
fee  or  loan  fee  tliat  must  be  paid  in  order 
to  market  a  loan  is.  in  the  final  analysis, 
added  to  the  price  of  the  home. 

I  have  in  my  hand  several  examples  of 
specific  cases  showing  the  unreasonable 
loan  fee  or  discount  fee  that  is  being  paid 
on  FHA  and  GI  purchases,  and  that 
should  be  eliminated.  The  first  group  of 
examples  are  the  actual  settlement  sheets 
on  three  identical  pieces  of  property  in 
the  .same  subdivision  .selling  at  the  same 
sales  price,  namely  $22,250. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  these  three  settlement 
sheets  and  the  analysis  of  them  at  this 
point  in  the  record  as  exhibit  1 : 
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urcliT  to  iiuiiu  ClovH-unu'iit  iiisunsl  fiiuuM'utK  ax^iilitlilc. 
In  iMt'lillon  lo  thf  ch.irfrr,'»  shown  ahovr,  Mmilar  ch;irK<!i 
not  shown  hrtv  urc  pahl  by  Ihi'  *-lkT  In  evfry  ettar  as 
follows:  To  the  IcikIim-.  lor  itppraisiiLs;  to  flrO*,  cuunty, 
or  otlitr  local  iiutluirittcA  who  insfMct  c-onst ruci Ion  ami 
enforce  eonipliiiiioc  with  building  cutJes  uimI  oriiinaoctt. 

*  4  iwrci'nt. 

•  I  in-nvnt. 
•-No  (tts. 


■J 


T 
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Adams.   Portxt.   Radioan,  Hsbsbll  &   liiATS 

Arlington,  Va. 

BRTLnCKNT    STATEMENT 

Case  No.  1 

CaM-  No.  tVHH  Date:  Novfmber  17.  1M8 

rio|NYly:  Lot  S0.  section  1.  Broyhill's  McLean  Es- 
lull--,  fairtux  County.  Va.  jM.  T.  firoyhill  A.  Sons  to 
.AIImtI  I*.  Kergel,  et  ui.         j 

ri'RritMCK 


rvBCHASiR— continued 


3  months  advance  taxes 

Title  Insurance  premium... 
Title  insurance  applicatitm. 

Survey 

Loon  fee ............ 


Total 

Balance  due. 


rurcha.se  price 

I»un 

Int<n-»t.   Nor.  17-30.  IttW, 

|H-r  day..... . .... 

IH-Iiwlt 

Tau-s.  Jan.  I-Aujr.  14. 1»».. 
Occupancy: 

Interest.  Au|{.  14- .Nov. 

17.  l!*.Vi 

In.surance.     Aux.     14- 
NOT.  17,  lusa 


KM 


7.U 


$4; 

Hi; 


Fvanilnation  of  title 

(".TtltlO-.lIc  of  title 

Ki-i'or'liiiK  dei-d^  ('b*rk'i  M. 

.<t:tlc  tut.  133.45;  $11. |.^. 
Hccordinir  tnist:  Ck-rk's  M. 

hi  ate  ts(.  »2».2.V  9»'S. 
r.  A   K.C.  insurance.  SlV.SCb:  3a 

months,  W»-fiv<T  Uros..  li»i> 
I  month  advance  taies. 

ru>  ltf.V«  ti»\es 

I  month  FHA  Insurance  esrr 
Title  iiLsuraaiv  |>n-itiluin... 
Title  Insurance  application. 

8«irvey 

AMiralsal  fe«........ 

Loun  fee 

I'reparina  trust  and  note.  4i<^arir 

luid  settlement  f<'e 

Photo  fee 


■f 


Total. 


nalance  due. 


Amount    Amount 


%:v,f4M.VU 


2,  VIO.  (« 
76.50 


22.4ttA  .W 


Amount 


Amount 


$.57.00 
»).00 
15.00 
3.'..  00 

200.00 


$a,210.00   22,961.04 
248.96 


ea. 


250.00 
30.76 


This  is  to  crrf  ify  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  settle- 
ment statement  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  settle- 
ment. 

Iseal] 


EVELTK   B.    HfTTireRSOV, 

A'o/ory  I'uOlic, 


My  commission  expires  January  11. 1063. 


2«»7.  M 
87.  (U 
I5.(» 

4H.(W 

45.00 

IIR.  37 
22.  00 

12.'>  24 

K(t7 

48.  7S 

l.V  W 

X''  m 

•Jii.'IO 

ivy  00 

I.U) 


purchase  price 

Additional  de|Kisif 

l>»')'Osit 

1st  fle«'d  of  trust.  Interstate  Build- 

Ine  A.'ssocintion 

Interest,  f  eh.  4 

Kcloiise 


Taxes 

Occtipancy: 
Inttr<-st  Aue.  4.  1958.  to 

Jan.  H.  195M $4fin.  .M 

InMiruncv 11.78 


Crolit  on  oeciipanpy 

I'reimration  of  dc«'d  by  seller 

Fi*<Jer:il  stumiis 

Loan  fee 

I'rci>:irini;  trii.st  and  note,  notary 
and  .Hitlcnienl  fee 


Total 

Hitlance  due. 


$22,250.00 


10,583.75;  22,772.98 
3.  180.  23 


23.387.62 


WI.13 

I 


This  I*  to  certify  that  this  Is  a  tru*-  oopy  of  the  settle- 
ment stjitemeiit  delivi-red  tOlh«»  i>urrh;iser  at  M'ttlement. 
IsK.lLJ  EvEi1t\  U.  IUTri!r.H'<i»N. 

t  Kotnrf  I'uUtc. 

My  coramisskMi  expires  Jaiiiiary  II,  \'*'ii. 

selIkb 


Case  No.  3 
Case  Xo.  23720  Date:  August  11,  1058 

I'roiH-rty:  I/it  fi3.  s«»ction  1.  Broyhill  s  McLean  Es- 
tates. Fairfax  Couiiiy,  Va.  M.  T.  Broyhill  &  Sons  to 
Kean  .\shurst,  Jr.,  et  ux. 

p'-arii.\sER 


Purchiuse  price ..L-... 

I>e|>OKit.     1 

1st  dee^l  of  trust  Intentote  Bul)<nnc 

Association j 

Interest  Nor.  1-Nor.  21.  IttSti 

Kelease   f 

Taxes  Jan.  1-Aug.  14.  10.W...i 

Occupancy: 

Interest    Au|r.    14-Not. 

17.  lWi8 «p0.70 

Insur;ince  Au(t.  I4-Nor. 
17.  1068 


Preparatloo  of  deed  by  seller 

Fe<tcral  stampa 

Apt>ralsal  fee.. 

Loan  lea . .... 


7.13 


Total. 


Balance  due. 


$2.  OKI.  00' 

l.\  sno.  00 

M.  18 

O.f.7 

70.50 


(22,250.00 


34.75 
302.90 


fee. 


287.83 

'"ao.'66 


Purchase  price 

Loan    

Deposit  

Taxes.  Jan.  I-AUR.  11.  1»S8. 

Change  orilers 

Examination  of  title 

Certifimle  of  title 

KecofilinR  Avt^i:  Clerk's 

State  tax,  «3.4.'i:  $11. l.'i 

Recording  trust:  Clerk's  fee, 

Stale  tax.  $18;  $»i 

F.  &   E.  C.  insurance.  $10,000.  3 

years.  .American  Sectirity  Corp. 

(hotueowner's  iwlicy) 

Title  insurance  premium 

Title  in.surauoc  application 

Survey 

Preimrinc  trust, and  note,  notary 

and  seiilemeut  f(>e .. . 


$4; 


"f 


18. 867.60,  22.557.83 


Total ....... 


-*  3.600. 23 


Balance  due. 


.Amount 


$12,000.00 

1,354.00 

15.61 


13. 369. 61 


.Amoiuit 


$22,250.00 


280.00 
87.00 
15.00 

48.00 

28.00 


182  01 
30.00 
15  (M 
35.00 

36.00 


22.006.01 


0, 626. 40 


Case  No.  24513 

Property:    Lot    61.    sectioh 
Estates,  (itirfux  County,  Va. 
to  KoUmd  Savilla,  et  ux.         : 


.^i, 


Date<l  Jan.  8, 1050 

Brovhill's    Mclx'un 
T.  iiruybiU  &.  Sons 


rt'BCH/isEm 


Thus  is  to  certify  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  settle- 
ment slaU-mcnt  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  settlement. 
[seal)  Evelyn  B.  Hi  tthehson. 

Sotarg  Public. 

My  commission  expires  January  11, 1063. 

SELLER 


Purchase  price | 

Ix)an... . -....--J ... 

Diposit 1 

Additional  deposit ^ 

Tuxes  Aug.  4-I)ec.  31,  105S... 

Examination  of  title . i..... 

Certificate  of  title 

Itecording  deed:  Clerk's  fee   $4; 

Stale  tax.  $33.45;  $11.15 

HeiordinK  trtist:  Clerk's  fee  $6; 

Slate  tax.  $30;  $10 

F.  A-  E.C.  insumnce  $10,000.    36 

months.  Weaver  Bros.,  Inc....^ 


Amount 


$20,000.00 

3,  (Wl.  (10 

160.00 


Amount 


$22. 25a  00 


SO.  66 
87.00 
15.00 

48.60 

46.00 

106.78 


Purchft.sc  price . 

Dcijosit 

1st  dc»(l  of  triLst.  Interstate 

Inten-st,  Aug.  1-22- 

lleleast.' — 

Taxes,  Jan.  1-Aug.  11.  1058 

Change  orders 

Commission 

Preparation  of  deed  by  seller 

Federal  stamps 

Escrow 

Escrow  (Chandelier) 


Total , 

Balance  due. 


$1,354.00 
15.500.00 

66.76 
0.67 

15.61 


24.75 
300.00 
150.00 


$22,250.00 


280.00 


17.410.70  22.530.00 

6,110.21 
I 


Case  No.  1  represents  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty which  was  sold  under  an  FHA  loan 
in  the  amount  of  $19,500.  The  settle- 
ment sheet  shows  that  at  the  time  of 
settlement  the  purchaser  paid  an  addi- 
tiqnal  amoimt  of  $195  for  loan  fee,  rep- 
resenting 1  percent  of  the  FHA  loan, 
and  $20  for  an  appraisal  fee.  or  a  total 
of  $215.  The  seller's  settlement  sheet 
on  this  same  case  shows  that  the  sell- 
er paid  a  loan  fee  in  the  amoimt  of 
$292.50,  representing  a  11/2  percent  fee, 
and  a  $20  inspection  fee.  or  a  total  of 
$317.50.  In  other  words,  the  purchaser 
and  the  seller  together  paid  a  total  loan 
and  inspection  fee,  in  order  to  obtain 
FHA  financing  on  this  house,  of  $532.50. 

In  case  No.  2.  an  identical  house  in 
the  same  sutKii vision,  the  house  was 
sold,  with  the  purchaser  obtaining  a  GI 
Joan  from  the  Veterans'  Admmistration, 
in  the  amount  of  $20,000.  The  settle- 
ment sheet  shows  that  at  the  time  of 
Settlement  the  purchaser  paid,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  settlement  charges,  an 
amount  of  $200.  representing  1  percent 
of  the  total  mortgage.  The  sellers  set- 
tlement sheet  shows  that  a  fee  of  $800 
was  paid,  representing  4  percent  of  the 
mortgage,  plus  $45  for  appraisal  and  in- 
spection fees,  or  a  total  of  $845.  In 
case  No.  2.  the  total  amount  of  extra 
fees  on  the  transaction  amoimted  to 
$1,045. 

In  case  No.  3,  again  the  same  type 
of  house  in  the  same  subdivision,  the 
house  was  sold  with  a  conventional  loan, 
wiiich  does  not  require  the  payment  of 
loan,  appraisal,  or  inspection  fees.  I 
can  assure  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  in  this  particular  subdivision,  if 
these  loan  fees  were  not  necessary  in 
FHA-  and  VA-financed  purchases,  the 
overall  sales  prices  of  all  the  homes  m 
this  subdivision  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly and  that  the  purchasers  would 
have  paid  an  average  of  about  $500  less 
on  each  of  these  houses  that  were  sold 
for  $22,500.  No  attempt  is  being  made 
on  the  part  of  anyone^  to  deceive  or 
hoodwink  the  purchaser,  for,  as  I  stated 
above,  every  builder  wants  to  market 
his  homes  at  the  lowest  competitive  rate. 
If  an  extra  fee  is  made  necessary  in  or- 
der to  finance  his  homes,  it  obviously 
will  be  reflected  somewhere  along  the 
Ime  in  the  sales  price. 

I  also  have  another  specific  example 
which,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  ex- 
hibit 2: 

.  Exhibit  2 
application  fees.  builder 

FHA  built,  $45  deposit  ($25  refunded  if 
FHA  purchaser). 

FHA  existing,  none. 

VA  built,  $20  appraisal  per  type,  plus 
$4  for  each  additional  type. 

VA  existing.  $25  appraisal  fee. 

INSPECTION    FEXS 

FHA  built,  none. 
FHA  existing,  none. 

VA    built.    $21    ($7    additional    for    slab) 
chargeable  to  purchaser. 
VA  existing,  $7. 

SXTTLEMENT  CHAKGE8.  PUBCHASEB 

FHA 

A.  $592.51   ($18,100). 

B.  $660.88  ($16,000).     ' 

C.  $618.69  ($16,500). 


I  a 
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-'  D.  $705.73  ($18,500). 
B.  $724.20  ($17,990). 
P.  $601.08  ($18,500). 

Conventional 

a.  $467.56  ($14,000). 
H.   $385.05   ($9,500). 

Nationwide  average  settlement  cost  is  3 
percent  to  4  percent  of  loan  amount  for  FHA 
or  VA  loans. 

Included  In  above  settlement  costs  are 
1  percent  loan  fee  on  PHA  or  VA  loans. 

LOANS   rnS,    BUILOZK 

FHA's  5V4  percent,  2  points. 

VA's  4%  percent,  7  points,  no  money  down, 
SO-year;  SVs  points.  5  percent  down,  25-year. 

VA's  6V4  percent,  2  points;  5  percent  down, 
25-year. 

Conventional.  51/2  percent,  par. 

Savings     if     homes     were     conventionally 
financed,  with  same  loan  amount 

FxrmcHAsx*  savings 


A. 

FHA 

Ix)an  tea 

FHA  Insurance 

FHA  processing  fee 

Total 

Loan  fee ._..__.. 

$181.00 

7.49 

20.00 

n 

208. 49 

160.00 

FHA  Insurance 

PHA  processing  fee 

Total 

Loan  fee 

6.62 

20.00 

186.62 

c. 

165.00 

6.83 

FHA  processing  fee 

Total 

▼A 

Loan  fee 

20.00 

191.83 

D 

$186.00 

VA  Inspection  fee 

ToUl 

Loan   ffce 

21.00 

T, 

206. 00 

170.00 

Va  Inspection  fee 

Total 

Loan  fee 

VA  Inspection  fee 

Totol .- 

21.00 

P. 

200.00 

185  00 

21.00 

206.00 

mXJJLOn   SATINOS 

A.  Loan  fee ^62.00 

Application   fee 1 20.00 

Site  plans J     25.  00 

Miscellaneous  construction  cost 100.  00 


Total 607.  00 


B.  Loan   fee . ... ....  320.00 

Application   fM . 20.00 

Site  plans 25.00 

Miscellaneous  construction  oosts.  100.  00 


Total 


4«S.  00 


C.  Loan  fee ... ............  330.00 

Application  fM. ....... .........  20.00 

Site  plant 25.00 

Miscellaneous  construction  coats.  100.  00 


ToUl 478,00 


VA 

Loan  fee  (4  polnU) $740.00 

Appraisal    ft* . 15.00 

Site   plans ............. 25  00 

Pinal  certiflcatt 30.00 

liUctUantout  eonttructlon  eotti.    100, 00 


Total. 


810.00 


Savings  if  homes  were  conventionally 
financed,  wiih  same  loan  amount — Con. 

E.  Loan  fee  (4  points) _.  $716.00 

Appraisal   fee 15.00 

Site  plans 26.00 

Pinal  certifl:ate 30.00 

Mlscellaneors  construction  costs.     100.  00 


Total. 


886.00 


P.  Loan  fee    (4  points) 740.00 

Appraisal    fee 15.00 

Site   plans-. 26.00 

Pinal  ^certificate 30.  00 

Misceilaneov  8  construction  costs.  100.00 


Total 910.00 

Total  saving::  if  conventionally  financed 

A $715.  49 

B. 651.  62 

C 666.  83 

D 1.  116.00 

E 1,  086.  00 

P 1,  116.00 

PROCESSING     TIME 

Both  FHA  and  VA  local  offices  are  now 
talcing  5  to  6  weeks  for  processing  prior  to 
issuance  of  commitment  or  CRV. 

No  delay  in  processing  conventional-type 
loans. 

Preliminary  approval  of  site  grading  plans 
required  beforo  full  submission  is  accept^ 
able. 

ADDED    EXPENSE    IN    BUTLDINC    UNDEK    FHA    OK    VA 

1.  Site  grading  plans  for  each  house. 

2.  Minimum  grade  requirements  make  it 
difflcult  to  buihl  on  rough  terrain  and  meet 
requirements. 

3.  Slab-type  construction,  mesh  reinforc* 
ing  required,  piers  required,  rods  between 
piers  required. 

4.  Delays  in   inspection — PHA  only. 
Procediu-e    requires    notification    of    PHA 

office  preceding  day  for  Inspection.  Mo  defi- 
nite notice  as  to  time  inspector  will  arrive — 
extremely  difflcult  when  pouring  footings  or 
slabs. 

Suggest  that  Col.  Hugh  Askew,  Mortgage 
Finance  Department  of  NAHB.  former  FHA 
Deputy  Commissioner,  be  contacted  for  fur- 
ther information  as  to  operation  and  re- 
quirements of  FHA  and  VA. 


Jesse,  Philiips.  Klinck  *  Kendrick 

STATEMENT    OF    SALS    FOB    FUKCHA6EB 

I>at<xl;  February  24.  inr«. 
C'hantps  to  |HirfhH,<w: 

Piircha.>ip  price >2n,  300.00 

,^!J   iHTwsit   ln»cT«>(««    italjiiiitm^nt   from 
pos.<«m!tloii  oil  >IK,ii«)  fruin   Nov.  Ti, 

JU.V* IM  « 

rtHinty    ttixM    (iwlMiMtiMi)     IMS,    piir- 

ch!v«rr'»  shnrr  im  arD'HRO 2.  .M 

KIIA  loan  pnx<r>jMn«  fc* ai.UU 


TmaI  amoiinl   lii*-  !i«-ll«r SB,  47il.  liS 


t--  ^  .=  "  J 


Crt'dlt'*  to  |iurrh'i.<i4T 

AiiKiuiit  pal<l  ilo«-n 2,000.1)0 

Flr-<l  trii-t  KIIA. t^ino.OO 


I>iii>  piin-humM',  a|>|)ll(><l  on  r\|ipniiM 
U'low..., 

K\|H'nv«: 

rri-|Nirlni;  ili'nl 

Prt'iNirlnu  drtnl  \4  \m*x  nnd  notr 

KooinlliiB  liowl: 

Siiitc  tax  iiikI  rounly $40.  40 

Tnuiifor 1.00 

(Mrrk  nriiHiil 1.00 

Kwloi;»l  n'Vt'nHf  »ti»mp(i....     7t  M 

niTonllnR  Iriist  (IMV 

;<ti»tt  l:»\  iiixl  iwinly.*^. 
Clerk  (iftiiuit 

Survpsf — ......... 

KuiniitMlinn  nf  'Itlp... 

Si'ltliMiirnt  fiH' 

'1  itl«t  liLMiraiuv  iirrmium  br 

.Vl>|ilicHli(in  rnr  lltli>  iii<>iiritii(v 

i-IIA    iiiurtuaKi;    Ut.'turailoo,    1    month 

(M-i'mliiin     . ... 

Kiiv  illMUIMIUV,  Itc,  f»<TUV«  'i  niuiitlM... 


in  no 
l&UO 


OHM 


«l  (W 

V7.no 
Jii.rai 
uaa 
10.  uu 

T.4e 


EzponM*— Contlnoed 

TaiM,  4  months  Mtimated  1M0. 

Notary  te*» , 

I.oan  fi'c  1  perf«at.._». .... 

I'holo  fee ..... ... 


170.00 
1.00 

Ul.OO 
1.00 


Total  expenses 

Balance  due  from  ixirctiaMr. 
B 


ma.il 


»tl4« 


LaWTEBS   TrTLE   iNStJBAKCl   COBF.,  RICHMOND, 

Va. 
washington  bbanch  oftick 

Washinotok,  January  15, 1959. 

Cane  So.:  MUZ'.! 

Naiur:  II}iii:in  Writistock  rt  ux 

PurrJia.'N'   froin:  .\iiiii:ir    Dcvi'lofim^nl    Co..    Inr.,   &102 

3Mh  t'laoe  8K.,  Wii-liiiieton,  1>C'. 
Lot:  30,    block    F,    llilUn^t    Kstaii^,    Prmce   OeorBcs 

rmiiil  V. 


CharcM 

CrediM 

Price  of  pro|¥>rtv 

tlT.tMlOO 

TnxM  M  t2Nii.«rii  frutii  January  1, 

IMU  (tstiniai<'<l)    

tia4l 

Deim^U  hal.l  by  L.T.I.C 

Z54U.U0 

Rxainlnatinn  of  tltl««......... 

TH.OO 

Intrrim  bimliT 

ZW 

Titli-  iii.suruiu-e.  ninrtmsc*  full 

an<l  owner-;  miur.uily 

4L0O 

Tax  nrtifii-nti'  and  .VTVlw 

2.00 

>»••>>>*• 

.'^ttlenifiit  fiH- 

31.  flu 

.«•>•• . ••• 

I'rp|ririn|t  1  dftnl,  %'  »>    

7.M 

Krfor<!inc  1  deed,  $4..'iO;  1  tnist. 

CW.UO 

24.  SO 

zm 

.Notary  (res 

.Surviy .'. 

.'«)00 

K4>vrnu4>  Rtampf  .. 

IV.  W 

.^dvaiii-*"  taxos,  7  mnntiM 

1(3.  Xil 

Amount   of   loun    Ftr«t    Fr<l«nl 

Hnvini!<<nnd  Ixian  Aaaociation.. 

MIOOOOO 

15.00 

Fire  and  «it.  cov.  Ins.  >1«>.UUU.U0 

3  years  furuiMhoil. 

Fin^   and    eit.    i-uv.    ins.    lur    1 

month 

a  4a 

S.VSN 
UMiOU 

Hrlncr  (leorfM  lran,«(«T  tax....... 

I-OM)  f<M> 

FUA     inauranos    timniuin     (1 

month) 

«.«3 

••>*■*>•*• 

Cri-dit  report 

3.U0 

IntrreM  on  nrw  loan.  February  I, 

lUW 

30147 

Hiibinrp    rrfiuiml    to    complete 

M'tttement  .  ...;. ...... 

IO0i77 

Total  

18,  (W).  8$ 

u^$aaa 

> 

The  unilrrtiKtied  hrrrhy  approve  and  sccrpi  Ihe  aliove 
staleiiK-ut  as  r»irrpct  mmiI  >I<»  herdiy  iicice  that  the  ror- 
rectness  0/  infuriiint ion  furnuthed  l,«wy<>rs  Tille  Inmir- 
ance  Corp.  as  to  iiiMintMii'.  ia\c«.  a.>.s<'s»nieni.s,  priiK-i|ial 
and  interest  on  av<uinetl  d<-e<l.s  of  trust,  if  any,  and  rriit.*. 
Ineludinx  «ali>r  n-nt.<i,  i"  not  to  t>r  KuarHiiteed  by  nid 
er>rtM (ration.  No  liatillii>  011  part  of  title  mmiMiny  f'lr 
nmtter<  not  apiieariiif  of  rrcurd  a  hen  euaranty  polie.v  is 
to  be  bs.-'ued. 

IlTM\N    WeIKHTO** 


jEtwK.  Phillips.  Klinok  k  Kendrick 
■TATSMBNT  or  SALS  Foa  pvacHAsnt 


Lawienes  Park,  Inc 
(iuy.     No.  7WV*  Jer\  t*  Mt 


DatMi:  January  31.  IV'V. 

to  lii-niy  ?.  Ouy  and  Kutliryn 
Sprinfrfl»«id.  Va. 


Chtirre*  to  piireh!i«er- 

I'lirehaae  prW*      

ft  |iere<'Ul  Int4<ii«l  iflJuiMlurlit  (n>IU  |mk«- 

w^.on  XU.IIM)  trotn  Nov  IV  IBM 

CiMinty  taxes  i.MlJt»j«t»>«l)  IWS,  (>urelMM>r'» 

thmr* 

Tola  amount  doe  sailer....... 

m.MBiOO 

l«Hw3l 

9.80 

l».MM.ftl 

Cnvlit*  to  imreli  i*t 

Ania«int  |iat<l  down 

Fli>t  irifl.  FHA  l<ittii 

Kefrltier.ilor  cnMlli.... 

.vm  IK) 
A,  .'iiNi  Ul 

IMS  in 

Total  mMlta. 

IluloiMi'  due........................... 

17.  IMS.  00 
'|,4U  M 

r.xxtnxm'*: 

I'reiMurlnt  dew!  nf  tnitt  nnd  note , 

\M» 

K<<-«irdli»f  'ifrti: 

.'^tNlel^ix  iindrmuily $30.00 

'rmnndv I.na 

Chrk  ofctHirt •.«» 

41.00 

30.00 
3.1.00 
M.00 

KwinllnB  trum  (I«t); 

Stall*  lux  and  cminly......     M.W 

Cl«>rl(  of  eoiirt d  00 

^irvev ^ 

FxiuntiiulliHi  ol  liile 

1959 
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E  xpea-wg— ContlBoed 

S<-ttlenient  foe 

Titli'  In^iranee  premliirii  for  loan .... 

.^I>IllU•alioll  for  title  in.^iiranoe .. 

FH.\  mortKikKC  liisurttn<<' .. 

Fin-  insurance,  etc.  $K>,.<J(t.0O— 8  yw..... 

Fire  in^iinmoe.  etc.  escnjw  2  months . 

1':ixe<i  3  months  IMO  eatimated 

Notary  feed....... ....... . 

I.<>aii  fi* ......... . . 

Crc^lit  rejiort ., 

.Ml  pi-TCT-nt  interest  to  Fleb.  1, 1950 


tao.oo 

41.25 
10.00 

6.  S3 
•2.73 

8.1fi 
4».m 

1.00 
1C5.00 

3.00 

7.22 


Total  exi«n.<e». 


Cl«.6y 


Balaiioe  due  from  piirelia.<er. ..........      8, 104. 30 

D 
Jesse,  PHn.Ln>s,  Klince  E.  Kendrick 

STATEMENT    OF    8AUE    FOE    PURCHASER 

Datcl    April  7.  IVM. 
Laarcnec  Park,  Inc.,  to  AlevMndcr  H.  Slavovy  am! 
Mury  A.  Stuvovy,  No.  5*17  Kipling  .-^l..  .'^jwingficld,  Va. 
C'haritex  t»  purehtuier: 

Ptirrhiii^e  tirice .   .  $l»..'ino.UD 

6|iwcent  interest  adjaMtnrat  from  (KMses- 

Ku»n  on  »l\"iiii)  lioiu  Mar.  27,  IWJU 2.Vf>'i 

VA  ln.^j>ert(<.n.H , 51. «> 


Total  aiiMNint  doesrller l«,Mft.6W 


CrcHt*  Ip  parchri.«er: 

Ainuiint  (Kiitl  down.....!.. 


1st  iru."!,  V.\  loan 


i.mn.on 
IX.  r*tt.  on 


ToUl  credits. 
Balance  due. 


itMt>rdlnft  deC'l: 

State  tmd  county  taf f.V  on 

TranshT    ..       u I  tm 

Clerk  of  c-ourt...l..L 3.IW 


BecordinittriKt  il5t): 
SLtte  and  (imnly  la^. 
Clerk  of  coiul......  I. 


37.00 

«.on 


8urver X 

FtunilnHilon  of  title.   .     

Tlile  itrsiiranci'  |>n-iniuni  lorlo-in 

Applieuiion  for  title  inMirann- 

F'irc  in-'Uraiiii',  eU-.,  3  yiurs  oti  $I«"  100  .. 
Kin*  InMiranee.  ele..  esuidW,  2  m»nitlw.. 

Taxe<>,  6  months  l»30,  estimated 

liO'^n  lee  1  (N-rceiit 

Cre«Ht  report  .    _.       

4»«  |wr«-nl  iiiUrcAt  to  May  1,  IMO 


43.011 


48.00 
2.V  «• 
V>\  (HI 
4«.1t 
Ml.  Ut 
1U.73 
.Vlfi 

M.on 

IW.  no 

3.nii 

5S..''i» 


Total  cxpeTwns ...l 

Balance  <liie  from  purchmrr. 


705.73 


752.43 


The  iin«ler5lifne<l  lier<by  OTttfIc*  that  T'rinr  to  «<tle- 
nieiit  till'  i-Lsli  iNtyiiii'iil  slid*.  II  ak  "aiiiuuiit  luid  down" 
above  was  nwiie  nn<i  tbH  w^tlement  i«  »t»j«rove<l  as 
beiiie  in  accordaiiix-  with  the  temi<  of  the  rtaitrarct  with 
tla-  sciltT. 

AiiE^AVi>Ea  n    ."ta-ott. 
Mxar  A.  SiAVovr. 


Lawtbss  Tm.B 


•1     - 

Insurance  Corp., 
Va. 


Richmond, 


WASHINGTON    BIIAMCH    OmCK 

Washington.  January  15,  1959. 

Caw  No.:  Mll.'4<>. 

Nitnie:  John  Paul  Cuvanniur^i  et  ux. 

run'tiaxe  (Torn:  Anniar    i >e\ elopment   Co.,   lite.,  8110 

>5lh  I'lare  flK..  \N  aihiiiKtut),  l>.C. 
Lot:    25,    l.liK-k    F,    IlilkTMt    Uvights  F..'<tal«a,  Prince 

tleorn-i  Ciiunty. 


irji 
•••t- 


Prlee  of  i»ro|>crty 

1'ukra  at  82N0  friHn  Jan. 

iratlmatcd)... 

DelKWlt  held  by  I.T.l.r 
Fx  iinin.klion  of  title  ..... 

Interim  binder 

'I  ille  l.isiiMiue,  niorlKajree 

and  owners  ruaraniy .. 

T.i\  eeitlflrate  and  »«'rvlee    . 
l<e«-or<llliK    (0    de<<d    I4.flu, 

trust  I ............... 

('iirvey 

Uevrnuo  Stamps,  Stale.  

Adviince  taxes,  7  months  (Ml- 

ninled)  j... 

Amount  of  loun  by  First  Fedlt>ral 

HuvinvsA  I/oaa  AsMclalloa... 

rriMlit  n'lort .-•• 

Fire  nnd  K.xt.  Cor.  Ins.  $18,800, 

for  8  yi  WA ,. 

1  In-  iiiid  Kxt.  Cot.  Ina.  for  1 

month  ai<cnial  .^... 

Prince  (Ji'on'e*  IriUiafrr  lax 


full 


(I) 


Chanres 


•I7,WU.00 


7V.no 

a.w 

an.  00 
xoo 

»4.n 

80.00 
1U.IW 

i«s.8a 


8.00 

•i.ao 

154 

8A.BR 


rrcdlU 


tlO.ll 

aw.  00 


'  ••••«■•• 


17,000.00 


Charges 

Credits 

lioan  fee  d  percent) . 

$179.  flO 
40.35 

New  loan  intereat  to  Feb.  1,  IS.W. 

Balance   re(|ulred    to   complete 
S<.'ltlemcnt 

$164.09 

Total 

18,714.20 

18, 714. 20 

The  undersiened  hereby  approve  anfl  accept  the  above 
Stfitoment  as  eorrect  and  do  hereby  apn^'  that  the  eorriTt- 
lKfi8  of  information  fiiminhtHl  lyHwyei.*  Title  Insuniiuv 
forp.  a<  to  insurniKv,  taxes,  assi  .--siiu'ms,  princi|>ul  and 
Initri-st  on  iLssiinied  d«-<'i|.s  of  trust,  if  any,  and  rent's, 
ineludinft  water  rents,  is  not  to  be  iniaranteetl  by  said 
corporation.  No  liability  on  part  of  title  company  for 
matters  not  apiieariiig  ot  record  ulieii  iiuaraiity  |K>liey 
IS  to  lie  is,sued. 

John  Pavl  CAVAXAfniL 


Jesse,  'Phillips,  Klinge  &  Kendrick 
stat£Mei«t  or  salx  for  purchase 

Dated:  January  It.  10.t9. 
>fa\f:ilr   Park.   Inc..  to:  Williim    K.    Bouchi-r  and 
joaii  r.  lioucher.    No.  "liO"  Kedron  strivt,  Spr>i>l!''i'ki, 
Va. 


Charcc  to  purehaser: 

Purcha.s«'  jtricw 

5  |>eta-nt  interest  a<Ijii.straent  from  (los- 
ittssion  .Nov.  8,  19V»  to  Jan.   14,  I9.'>», 

»lK..V)i» : 

Coimty  taxes  Cadjusted)  IUjH,  purchaser's 

siiare  .       - 

^  V.\  insiKKlions 


$19. 500. 00 


ir*.  .w 

3.38 
21.00 


Total  amount  due  seller IU.M3.Wi 

Credits  to  jMirehaser: 

.Amount  (Kiid  down .      1.000.00 

First  tra<t.VA 18,51)0.00 

County  tines  i«i58  paid  by  seller. 


Total  creillU 19.5()aOO 


Ralanoe  due . 

Expens.*: 

Pn'pari nc  deed:  Seller. 
Kecordinu  deed: 

,<i:ae  aii'l  county  tax. 

'Ir.iasfer  ..   .. 

Ck-rk  of  court 


193.  Vii 


39.01) 
l.tX) 

3.  n) 


Total. 


43l(0 


Recordiiv  trust  (1st): 
.■>t'At<-  and  county  tax. 
CliTk  of  court 


Total.. 


37.00 
(LOI) 


43.011 


Ptirvev 25.00 

KxaminationofUtle 95.00 

1  itle  lnsur;UK'<>  (N-emium  (or  loan 46. 2.'. 

Application  (iH- title  insurance 10. nil 

Fire  in.surmoe.  etc.  13  months  $17,500 104. 3:1 

Taxf.?.  :t  nionllis  esUmattHl,  I9j0 49.  ft) 

I.<Ktn  fee.  1  percent ^ IS'..  00 


Total  expetises 

Balance  due  from  purchaser. 


001.08 


7«'>.e4 


Th'-  umlerslitivd  lu-reby  tvrliries  that  prior  to  sillK- 
menl  tiie  c-.ish  payment  shown  as  "Binount  paid  down" 
aliovi'  WHS  made  and  this  setlleini  nt  is  appro\T<l  as  heinc 
in  anvrduMOv  »llU  Ibo  U'rou  of  tlic  conlruct  with  the 
seller. 

Wiijjam  R.  Boither 
/  Joan  C.  Buvciikk. 


Jcaoi,  PHiLLiPt,  Klinoui  ti  Kendrick 

■TATSMIMT   or   RAUt   rOR    PVRCHASSR 

Hated:  Marcii  IK,  10.10. 
Mayfair  Park,  Inc.  to:  James  B.  Keoder  and  Marimret 
A.  KivdiT.    No.  71131)  llliihUnd  Avenue,  SprlncfUld,  Vu. 

Chantcs  to  purohaaer: 

PurchajH-  price $22,0.M).nn 

Rxtraa WS.ao 

Interest  siVusUnMU  from  ixaaeasloa  on 
$it),uuu  (rum  Nov.  80,  IMK  to  .Mar.  18, 

lOMt       800.00 

County  taxes  (adjusted)  IMK.  purohaser's 
share $.00 

Total  amount  due  seller 84.180.60 

Crpillt!'  to  pttrchtwr; 

Amount  paki  down 1 080.  oo 

l«t  mist  ounvMilional.. .......... .......  14,  ooa  oo 

Open  note  to  seller 7<Vl.  00 

Cr«dlU ~  III.  00 


Total  eredit* 


•••••■•••• 


17.811.00 
^  800.  00 


Expense': 

Preparint!  doe<l:  5>eller. 

Prepurlnif  dee<l  of  trust  and  note ._ 

Record i lift  deed: 

State  and  county  tax... $46  00 

Transfer I.IIO 

Clerk  of  court 3.00 


Recordin«  tnist  fist): 

State  and  county  ta.T 2S.  00 

Clerk  of  court 4..")il 

Survey 

Kvaniinatinn  of  title 

Setlleinenl  f.-e 

Title  iiis'iraiuv  (reniium  for  loan 

.\ppliertf ion  for  title  Insurance 

Fir<>  in^iurimee,  el<'..38moiit'is-on  $14,<MCJ. 
Taxes.  5  months,  estimated  I'JS'J  to  lo:m 

company 

Notiirv  fees 

Lo:m  fi"e  paid  by  seller.  $70 

Total  CXI (cnses 

Balance  due  from  purchaser 


8499 


$2.80 


50.00 


32 

.VI 

*,   ^ 

<K) 

1'  1 

0,1 

■1  .' 

(Kl 

•   P, 

•HI 

1> 

Ml 

Ki. 

:i6 

17. 

.w 

1. 

03 

-- 

407.56 


(k: 


.08 


Jesse,  Phillips,  Klince  &  Kendrick 

statement    OF    SALE    FOR    PURCHASER 

DaU-d:  .M;u-ch  1«.  1  ».'>!». 

Mayfair  Park,  Inc  ,  to;  Oeonre  W.  Mann  and  Lr>uisa 
A.  Mann:    >vO.  7612  On'sham  Street,  Sjiringfield,  Va. 

Charjn^s  to  purclm.s<T: 

PlirchiLS*'  price - $19,  ."W).  00 

6  IMTcent  int4'rest  adjust  inent  from  pos- 
ik-is-ion  on  $9..'10U  from  Mar.  9,  1950 9. 24 

Total  amomit  dw.  seller A'.    19. 509. 24 


Credits  to  |Mirchas<T: 

.\iiiount  iKiid  down lO.Oiin.no 

First  trust,  conventional 9,  ■'**).  U") 

Stand;ird  refriecritor 183.00 

County    taxes    (adjusted)    1959:   To   be 
adjusted  later. 

Total  CTe<llts 19, 683. 00 

Due  purchaser,  applied  on  cxjienscs ITS.  76 


Ex|)ensea: 

Pn-parini:  deed  of  trust  and  note .... 

Kcconlins.'  dee<l: 

8tMte  nnd  c5unty  tax $39.00 

Transfer 1. 00 

Clerk  of  court 3.l)i) 

Recording  tnLst  (1st): 

Stale  and  county  tax 19.  00 

Clerk  of  court 4.  ."io 


Survey 

Fxamination  of  tilje„ 

Settlement  foe 

Title  insurance  premium  lor  loan — 

Application  for  title  Insurance 

Fire  Insurance.  eU-.,  $l«..'iOn,  annually 

Taxes.  4  mouths  I'.'j'.),  estimate  1 

Notary  fees    -.;. 

.\pprais:il-loan  company ...... . 


.50 


43.00 


23.  .'il 
25.  IHI 
9.5.011 

ao.oii 

28.  75 

in.  ui 
.V>.  .VI 
66.0(1 
MKI 
15.  UI 


Total  expenses 

Ralance  due  from  purchaser. 


3S.S.05 


211.  an 

This  group  of  examples  was  picked  at 
random  from  other  subdivisions.  The 
settlement  sheets  on  these  cases  are 
labeled  cases  A  through  H.  These  set- 
tlement sheets  show  that  the  settlement 
charges  alone  to  the  purchasers  in  the 
case  of  PHA  or  VA  loans  are  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  settlement  charges  on  a  con- 
ventional loan.  These  examples  will 
show  that  settlement  charges  on  homes 
from  $16,000  to  $18,000  on  FHA  loans 
are  averaging  approximately  $650.  On 
houses  selling  fur  an  average  of  $18,000, 
the  average  settlement  charges  are 
$725.  On  houses  sold  on  conventional 
loan  the  settlement  charges  average 
$400.  Z  call  to  your  attention  that  these 
are  only  the  settlement  charges.  In  the 
case  of  the  VA.  an  additional  discount 
fee  of  5  to  7  points  is  being  paid  on  the 
loan.  In  the  case  of  the  FHA,  the  ad- 
ditional dlscoimt  fee  will  be  2  to  3  per- 
cent.  These  discoimt  fees  must  neces- 
sarily increase  the  price  of  the  house,  or, 
conversely,  the  price  of  the  house  would 
be  reduced  if  the  payment  of  these  fees 


8500 
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wei-e  not  necesMry.  The  last  exhibits 
I  submitted  show  that  on  the  houses 
sold  under  FHA  and  VA,  the  subetltu- 
tton  of  conventional  loan  would  save  an 
'  average  of  $850  to  $1,000. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
marketability  of  PHA  and  OI  loans,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Interest  rates  are  set 
below  the  competitive  market.  I  have 
In  my  hand  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Wednesday.  April  22.  1959.  which,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  exhibit  3. 

'Exhibit  3 
LcNDiNO  Funds  Amplx,  Vaxieo  Rates  Listed 

An  ample  supply  of  money  at  favorable 
rates  will  be  available  to  home  buyers  and 
other  real  estate  Investors  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer, according  to  a  survey  by  the  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board,  of  which  J.  A.  Weinberg, 
Jr.,  is  president. 

Findings  were  reported  in  the  May  edition 
of  Washington  Realtor,  the  board's  monthly 
magazine,  published  today.  The  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  board's  mortgage  and 
finance  committee  headed  by  Francis  O. 
Little,  Frank  C.  Devlin,  vice  chairman,  tabu- 
lated the  results  and  compiled   the  report. 

The  committee  polled  55  large  flnanciaj  in- 
stitutions servicing  the  area  market,  "They 
Included  banks,  mortgage  bankers.  Insurance 
companies,  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  District  Bankers  Association,  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Savings  and  Loan  League  cooperated. 

CONVENTIONAL    KATES    LISTED 

Of  the  5^  lenders  reported  active  in  the 
conventional  loan  market.  36  said  they  would 
make  new  home  loans  at  a  S'/s  percent  in- 
terest rate,  seven  at  5 ',4  percent,  seven  at  5^4 
percent,  and  two  at  6  percent.  For  refinanc- 
ing existing  houses,  20  reported  they  would 
make  loans  at  S'/j  percent,  15  at  5%  percent, 
five  at  5  "4  percent,  and  three  at  6  percent. 

Sixteen  lenders  reported  they  would 
finance  new  apartment  structures  at  5' a 
percent,' eight  at  5%  percent,  and  one  at  SVi 
percent.  Twelve  firms  would  make  loans  for 
refinancing  apartment  buildings  at  5*4  per- 
cent, seven  at  5>3  percent,  and  one  at  S'/4 
percent. 

Loans  for  stores,  shopping  Centers,  and 
warehouses  were  being  made  at  SVa  to  5% 
percent  Interest.  For  stores,  10  lenders  said 
their  rate  was  5' 2  percent  and  eight  said 
5 '4  percent.  For  shopping  centers,  10  re- 
ported a  5% -percent  rate  and  nine  at  S'i- 
percent  rate.  For  warehouses,  six  cited  a  5%- 
percent  rate  and  five  a  5 '/a -percent  rate. 

For  new  houses,  30  lenders  said  they  would 
make  25-year  loans,  while  22  indicated  a 
preference  for  20-year  loans.  Thirty-four 
lenders  would  make  20-year  loans  for  refi- 
nancing existing  homes  and  eight  would 
make  25-year  loans  for  this  purpose. 

eighteen  in  FHA  LOAN  MARKET 

Of  the  55  respondents,  18  said  they  would 
be  active  In  the  market  for  home  loans  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

Discounts  for  this  type  of  loan,  which  have 
a  maximum  5 1/4  percent  interest  rate,  range 
all  the  way  from  1  to  4  points,  with  the 
predominating  discount  being  3  points 
on  30-year,  minimum  downpayment  loans. 

Only  11  Institutions  Indicated  interest  In 
home  loans  guaranteed  by  th^  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, principally  because  of  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  of  4%  percent.  Dis- 
counts for  this  type  of  financing,  with  mini- 
mum downpayments,  run  from  6  to  8 
points.  In  cases  where  buyers  pay  10  per- 
cent or  more  down,  the  discount  runs  from 
4  to  5  points. 


Thlrt7>»lfht  l»n<l«rB  w*r«  aeUv*  In  eon- 
•truotlon  loans,  with  34  Institutions  sUtlng 
thtir  Intsrsst  rats  for  home  oonstrucUon  was 
54  ptrosnt.  wlUi  construction  losn  ch*rgM 
of  1^  percent.  Ttn  tsndsri  said  thslr  eon- 
structlon  rats  was  0  p«rc«nt  for  apartmtnt 
construction,  wiiil*  another  nine  said  they 
were  charging  8 >^.  percent  for  this  typs  of 
loan. 

Chairman  Ladd  said  the  survey  Is  the  first 
of  Its  type  undertaken  by  the  board.  He  ex- 
pressed hope  thit  It  can  be  repeated  seml- 
unnuAlly. 

This  article  j^hows  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey made  among  the  55  leadinK  financial 
Institutions  servicing  the  homebuilding 
market  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  It  showed  that  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  average  conventional  loans  was 
running  from  5  '4  to  6  percent,  the  aver- 
age Interest  rate  being  5 '2  percent.  It 
showed,  further,  that  only  18  of  the  55 
institutions  surveyed  are  willinp  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration loan  market,  and  even  the  18  that 
participated  charge  the  discount  rate  or 
loan  fee  of  from  1  to  4  points.  3  percent 
being  the  predominant  charge  on  a  30- 
year  loan.  Even  more  amazing,  of  the  55 
lending  institutions  surveyed,  only  11 
were  willing  to  participate  in  the  VA 
loan  guarantee  program,  and  then  at  a 
discount  rate  of  from  4  to  5  percent,  and 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  8  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  feel  that  if 
these  interest  rates,  which  are  set  by 
Congress  or  by  agency  regulation,  are 
to  mean  anything,  some  provision  must 
be  made  to  prohibit  these  exorbitant 
discount  fees,  which,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  must  be  ultimately  reflected  as  an 
additional  cost  of  the  house. 

This  discount  fee  can  be  eliminated  by 
establishing  a  policy  whereby  the  FHA 
and  the  VA  will  not  insure  or  guarantee 
any  portion  of  the  loan  within  the  first 
60  percent  of  the  sales  price  of  the  house. 
This  would  oblige  the  lending  institution 
to  place  an  unguaranteed  or  uninsured 
first  trust  on  the  property  in  an  amount 
of  at  least  60  percent  of  the  sales  price, 
before  any  FHA  insurance  or  VA  loan 
guarantee  could  be  issued.  I  submit  that 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Federal.  Gov- 
ernment to  be  involved  in  a  financial 
assistance  program  for  the  first  60  per- 
cent of  the  sales  price.  I  think  that  free 
enterprise  will  be  more  than  able  to  pro- 
vide a  convenient  and  competitive  mort- 
gage loan  program.  It  would  also  cause 
a  lending  institution  to  have  a  real  equity 
in  the  loan  and  consequently  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  appraisal  and  eco- 
nomic valuation  of  the  properties.  If 
the  first  60  percent  of  the  purchase  price 
were  suflBciently  financed,  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  determine  the  interest 
charged,  as  competition  would  adjust  the 
interest  rates  at  a  proper  level. 

Then  in  order  to  assist  the  home  buyer 
or  veteran  in  obtaining  a  home  at  a  low 
downpayment  with  reasonable  monthly 
payments,  we  could  establish  a  loan 
guaranty  or  insurance  program  for  the 
upper  40  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 
In  this  way  the  amount  of  mortgage  in- 
surance and  loan  guaranty  would  be  a 
great  deal  less,  and  possibly,  rather  than 
having  the  Interest  rates  set  by  law,  it 
might  be  provided  that  the  interest  rate 


would  not  be  in  excess  of  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  oonventlonal  portion  of  the 
loan. 

I  realUw  that  we  shall  encounter  many 
complications  to  working  out  a  change 
In  the  present  program,  and  that  many 
objections  could  be  raised  to  the  sugges- 
tion I  have  made.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  however,  that  the  suggested  plan 
is  similar  to  the  program  we  now  have 
under  the  OI  bill  of  right';,  in  that  the 
unguaranteed  portion  of  the  loan  made 
by  the  lending  Institution  is  very  seldom 
In  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  sales  price, 
and  the  GI  guaranteed  portion  is  in  ef- 
fect a  second  trust  on  which  no  reduc- 
tion in  principal  is  made  until  the  un- 
guaranteed portion  provided  by  the 
lending  institution  has  been  eliminated. 
Where  the  present  VA  program  differs 
from  the  one  I  suggest  is  that  the  lend- 
ing institution  is  charging  a  loan  dis- 
count rate  on  both  the  guaranteed  and 
the  unguaranteed  portions,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  fixing  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  guaranteed  as  well  as 
on  the  unguaranteed  [>ortion  of  the  loan. 

The  third  obstacle  which  is  keeping  us 
from  attaining  the  objectives  outlined 
above  is  the  conflict  or  competition  be- 
tween two  Federal  agencies  now  operat- 
ing in  the  housing  field;  namely,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Division  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  These  two  agencies 
have  many  conflicts  with  each  other  in 
carrying  out  their  respective  programs, 
and  this  makes  matters  very  difficult 
and.  therefore,  costly  to  the  homebuild- 
er  and  in  turn  to  the  home  buyer.  A 
builder  must  build  under  the  regulations 
of  both  agencies  if  he  does  not  know  in 
advance  whether  the  home  buyer  will  be 
buying  the  home  with  a  VA  loan  or  an 
FHA  loan.  There  is,  of  course,  a  vast 
amount  of  duplication  of  wbrk  in  the  two 
agencies  that  Involv^^  ncMless  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  several  million  dollars  a 
year.  One  of  the  major  discrepancies 
between  the  two  agencies  Is  the  Incon- 
sistency in  the  appraisals  and  the  valua- 
tions of  property.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  led  to  believe  that  when  the  FHA 
or  VA  appraises  a  piece  of  property  the 
appraisal  is  sound  and  accurate  and  an 
as.surance  that  they  have  received  a  fair 
value  for  their  purchase  dollar.  If  this 
were  so.  then,  of  course,  you  would  find 
the  evaluation  by  both  agencies  always 
identical.  I  have  in  my  hand  two  ap- 
praisals on  the  same  piece  of  property, 
and  under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  ex- 
hibit 4. 

Exhibit  4 

Veterans'     Administration — Certificate    or 

Reasonable  Value — Loan  Guaranty  Service 

Case  No.:  106-310. 

Established  reasonable  value  of  property. 
S2 1.600. 

Amount  of  reasonable  value  allocated  to 
land,  S3.600. 

Expiration  of  validity  period.  May  9.  1959. 

Remaining  economic  life  of  property  is 
estimated  to  be  not  less  than  45  years. 

Property  address:  5900  North  19th  Street. 
Arlington,  Va. 

Legal  description:  Lot  169.  less  and  except 
westerly  5.03  feet  by  the  full  depth  thereof, 
section  2.  Overlee  Knolls,  Arlington  County, 
Va. 

Plot  size:  55  03  x  115.45  x  44.90  x  115. 
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IxUtlnf— not  previously  oooupled:  7 
rooms,  l\%  baths,  t  bedrooms,  and  den.  la 
jreara  old,  colonial,  a  stories,  brick  construe- 
tlon.  composition  roof,  full  basement,  oil 
PWA  heat  flreplaoe;  l,SftO  squart  fett. 

Wat«r.  stwer,  gM.  eietrtrlclty,  walks,  curb, 
paring. 

Based  upon  observation  of  the  property  In 
lu  as  Is  condition. 

Equipment:  30-Inch  Hardwlck  gas  range. 
•60;  8-foot  Servel  refrlgsrator.  170;  Venetian 
blinds.  S75. 

Builder's  certification  (Sec.  36.4313). 

Date:  March  9,  1959. 

Address  of  Regional  Office:  Munitions 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  By 
C.  S.  Damron,  Acting  Lc«n  Guaranty  Officer. 

commitment  ros  insurance 

Your  application  Identified  by  the  serial 
number  above  has  been  examined  and  the 
Commissioner  hereby  Issues  to  you: 

Conditional  commitment. 

One. 

That  the  mortgagor  will  be  the  owner  and 
occupant  of  the  mortguge  property  at  the 
time  of  endorsement  for  Insurance. 

execution  of  form  256'.i . 

That  the  mortgagors  acknowledge  on  the 
rererae  side  hereof,  a*  piirt  of  the  mortgaged 
property,  and  as  fully  prld'for,  the  following 
easily  removable  real  estiite  Items:  Refrigera- 
tor, range. 

This  commitment  shell  become  null  and 
▼old  after  October  2.  1956. 

Located  at  Washington.  DC. 

Property  address:  StfO-J  North  19th  Street, 
Arlington,  lot  169.  less  f-nd  except  the  west- 
erly 5.03  feet  by  the  ful.  depth  thereof,  sec- 
tion 2,  Overlee  Knolls.  Arlington  County,  Va. 

Insurable  loan :  $16,600. 

Amortization  per(pd :  30  years. 

Interest  rate :  Si;  percent. 

Number  InstallHlents  Including  Interest 
and  principal,  of  360. 

Dwelling  units:  One. 

FHA  valuation:  S  18.000. 

One  piece  of  property  was  appraised  by 
the  FHA.  and  then.  ¥  ithin  a  few  weeks, 
by  the  VA.  The  commitment  by  the 
FHA  expires  on  October  2,  1959,  but  the 
commitment  by  the  VA  expires  on  May 
9.  1959.  These  are  on  the  same  prop- 
erty. 5900  North  19th  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  The  FHA  appraised  the  property  at 
$18,000.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  sound, 
reasonable,  accurate  appraisal,  and  a 
guide  to  the  home  purchaser,  assuring 
him  that  he  is  receiving  a  fair  value  for 
his  purchase  price,  ard  at  the  same  time 
providing  some  prot(*ction  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  mortgage  insur- 
ance. The  appraisal  made  by  the  VA  on 
the  identical  property  was  $21,600.  which 
I  assume  the  VA  fel-.  was  a  reasonable 
value  for  the  purcha.'ie  piice,  and  would 
provide  the  proper  protection  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  purchaser.  In 
other  words,  this  exhibit  shows  two  ap- 
praisals by  two  agencies,  having  a  differ- 
ence in  valuation  of  $3,600.  This  means 
that  the  VA  appraisc-d  the  property  for 
a  20-percent  higher  value  than  did  the 
FHA. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  that  there 
cannot  pKissibly  be  that  much  difference 
in  valuations  of  the  »ame  piece  of  prop- 
erty if  made  by  sound,  reasonable  evalu- 
ation agencies.  In  order  not  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  VA  was  too  liberal  in 
its  appraisal,  I  should  hke  to  suggest  that 
I  believe  the  discrepancy  was  due  rather 
to  the  fact  that  the  FHA  is  inclined  to 
be  too  conservative  in  its  appraisals.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 


my  good  friend.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bar- 
rlnger,  director  of  the  D.C.  Insuring 
OfOoe.  written  to  all  FHA  employees  and 
persons  having  business  with  FHA.  dated 
June  18.  IBM,  which,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  exhibit  5,  which  points  out  that 
the  FHA  evaluation  does  not  In  Itself 
establish  the  selling  price  but  is  merely 
an  evaluation  used  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  set  a  mortgage  value : 

Exhibit  5 

Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Washington.  D.C,  June  18.  J958. 
Circular  letter  No.  39. 
To:  All  FHA  employees  and  persons  having 

business  with  FHA. 
Subject:   New  procedure  regarding  requests 
for  reconsideration  of  appraisals. 

By  reason  of  the  continuing  volume  of 
requests  for  FHA  appraisals  represented  by 
applications  for  conditional  commitments 
on  existing  houses  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  volume  Is  largely  handled  by  fee  ap- 
praisers, we  have  had  a  great  Increase  In 
requests  for  considerations  and  Increases 
in  valuations  which  In  most  cases  are  -vlth- 
out  tangible  justification.  It  is  clear  that 
In  many  Instances  these  requests  are  made 
to  the  mortgagee  by  the  homeowners,  but 
more  frequently  by  brokers  on  the  basis  that 
the  FHA  valuation  has  not  reached  the  sell- 
ing price.  In  some  instances  the  application 
for  reconsideration  Involves  small  amounts 
ranging  from  SISO  to  $500.  This  office  is 
always  prepared  to  give  reconsideration  to 
our  appraisals  where  the  mortgagee  pre- 
sents some  additional  data  that  we  may  have 
overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  a  lot  of  these  requests  are  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  sales  trans- 
action more  readily,  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing amongst  the  real  estate  group  that 
FHA  valuation  does  not  in  Itself  establish 
the  selling  price. 

A  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  matter  of 
FHA  valuations  versus  selling  price  Is  In 
the  process  of  being  prepared  to  be  sent  a^ 
the  real  estate  firms  in  the  area  that  will 
emphasize  to  the  public  and  trade  that  FHA 
valuations  are  for  mortgage  loan  purposes, 
and  FHA  does  not  attempt  to  establish  the 
fair  market  value  for  selling  purposes  as 
the  case  with  a  VA  appraisal. 

We  are  hopeful  In  this  proposed  letter  to 
also  point  out  to  the  broker,  the  homeowner, 
and  the  buyer  that  selUng  prices  on  today's 
market  can  readily  be  in  excess  of  FHA  val- 
uations as  long  as  the  variance  is  reason- 
able, without  the  house  beliig  overbought. 

In  view  of  the  problem  that  we  are  faced 
with,  you  are  advised  that,  effectlvcg^mme- 
diately.  no  request  for  reconsideration  and 
change  of  the  valuation  amount  as  set  forth 
on  the  commitment  wUl  be  accepted  by  this 
office  unless  the  mortgagee  states  In  the  let- 
ter of  request  that  they  have  ( 1 )  inspected 
the  property,  and  (2)  that  on  the  basis  of 
additional  supporting  data  set  forth  in  the 
letter  there  Is  merit  In  the  reappraisal  re- 
quest. By  additional  data,  the  mortgagee 
should  submit  sales  information  on  at  least 
two  comparable  properties  or  cite  FHA  ap- 
praisals that  are  comparable  in  support  of 
the  request  for  reconsideration. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  institutions 
who  are  lending  the  money  themselves 
should  be  mutually  In  agreement  with  the 
owner  of  the  property  that  the  request  for 
the  reappraisal  is  justified,  and  3rour  co- 
operation to  that  end  Is  requested. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thos.  C.  Barringer, 

Director. 

Yet,  I  also  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Warfi- 
ington  Evening  Star,  Friday,  April  24,  by 
Julian    H.    Zimmerman,    Commissioner, 


Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
I  should  also  like  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  which  In  effect  told 
the  home-buying  public  if  they  finance 
their  homes  with  a  mortgage  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  they 
have  the  benefit  of  a  careful,  imbiased 
FHA  appraisal,  and  assurance  that  the 
house  at  least  complies  with  FHA's  mini- 
mum property  standards. 
Oettinc  Good  Value  in  Yoitr  New  Home 

<By  Julian  H.  Zimmerman,  Commtssloner, 
Federal  Housing  Administration) 

A  big  consideration  In  buying  a  home  Is 
whether  you  are  getting  full  value  for  your 
money. 

The  value  of  a  house  and  Its  price  are  two 
different  things,  of  course.  The  price  is  what 
you  are  asked  to  pay.  The  value  is  what  you 
are  justified  in  paying.  Value  is  personal;' 
price  Is  Impersonal.  Value  can  have  different 
meanings  for  different  people,  because  tastes 
and  living  arrangements  vary  from  one  fam- 
ily to  another. 

When  you  think  of  buying  a  particular 
house,  ask  yourself  questions  like  these :  Is  it 
a  house  you  would  be  proud  to  own?  Does  It 
have  what  your  family  needs  tor  comfortable 
living?  Would  it  be  inexpensive  to  main- 
tain? Would  it  appeal  to  other  buyers  If  you 
wanted  to  sell  it  later  on? 

The  appearance  of  the  house,  needless  to 
say,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  its  value.  There 
are  fads  in  house  design  just  as  there  are  in 
clothes  and  automobiles.  The  more  extreme 
styles  lose  value  almost  as  quickly  as  a  sack 
dress. 

Livablllty.  after  all.  is  the  big  considera- 
tion. Tou  want  a  house  that  has  space 
enough  for  your  tamlly.  and  one  that  is  ar- 
ranged for  convenience,  comfort,  and  neces- 
sary privacy.  You  want  a  house  with  enoxigh 
closet  and  storage  space.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  have  space,  good  arrangement,  and 
storage  room  than  to  have  elaborate  equip- 
ment.    Tou  can  add  that  later. 

Think  about  the  cost  of  upkeep,  too,  par- 
ticularly In  an  older  house.  You  probably 
can  get  more  space  for  your  doUar  when  you 
buy  an  older  house.  But  you  may  have  to 
pay  more  for  repairs  and  for  replacing  out- 
worn equipment.  "Hie  cost  of  upkeep  can 
vary  a  lot  even  among  new  houses,  when  one 
Is  built  of  more  durable  materials  and  has 
better  equipment  than  another. 

The  surroundings  are  as  Important  to  last- 
ing value  as  the  house  Itself.  Your  house 
should  harmonize  with  the  others  in  the 
neighborhood  in  design  and  cost.  A  bouse 
that  is  too  expensive  lor  the  neighborhood 
can  loee  value.  So  can  a  house  that  is  strlkt 
ingly  different  from  the  others  in  appearance. 

The  value  of  a  perfectly  good  house  will 
decline  if  the  neighborhood  loses  value.  A 
neighborhood  of  homeowners  may  keep  Its 
value  longer  than  one  In  which  tenants 
come  and  go.  And  if  you  have  children 
growing  up.  you  will  probably  be  happier 
in  a  neighborhood  of  other  families  with 
children.  Then  you  have  to  think  about 
shops,  schools,  churches,  transportation.'^and 
other  necessary  Items. 

Your  best  protection  In  buying  a  house 
Is  to  deal  with  reputable  people.  Check 
with  others  who  have  done  business  with 
your  real  estate  agent,  architect,  builder, 
or  seller,  to  find  out  how  satisfactory  their 
experience  has  been. 

If  you  finance  your  home  with  a  mort- 
gage Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. You  have  the  benefit  of  a 
careful,  unbiased  FHA  appraisal,  and  assur- 
ance that  the  house  at  least  complies  with 
the  objectives  of  FHA's  minimum  property 
standards. 

FHA  was  set  up  25  years  ago  to  help  Im- 
prove housing  standards  and  safeguard 
hMneownership.  as  well  as  to  bring  It  within 
the  reach  of  more  families.    Three  ol  every 
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five  American  families  own  their  homes  to- 
day and.  largely  through  FHA's  Influence, 
they  are  better  homes. 

Tou  can  buy  a  home  today  with  more 
assurance  than  ever  before  that  it  Is  well 
planned  and  built;  and  you  have  better 
financing  available  than  ever  before.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  buy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  con- 
flict  between    two   officials    within    the 
same  agency  as  to  what  a  fair  evalua- 
tion is.  and.  as  demonstrated  by  these 
two  appraisals,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between   two  Federal  agencies  as 
to  what  the  fair  value  of  the  market 
should    be.      My    question    is    twofold: 
First,  how  can  we  expect  any  Industry  to 
comply   with   the   requirements   of   two 
agencies  when  there  is  so  wide  a  dis- 
crepancy  between   them?   and   second, 
how   can    we   expect   the   home-buying 
public  to  look  to  these  agencies  as  ar- 
bitrators and  protectors  when  there  is 
so  much  inconsistency   between   them? 
I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  two 
agencies   operate    in   the   same   field   In 
competition  with  each  other,  the  dupli- 
cating cost  is  positively  ridiculous  and 
should  be  eliminated.    I  say  this  realiz- 
ing  that    the   veterans   in   our   country 
would  like  to  keep  our  loan  guarantee 
program  in  a  separate  Federal  agency. 
However,   the  loan   guarantee   program 
can    be    kept    in    a    separate    agency, 
namely,    the    Veterans    Administration, 
but   minimum   requirements   should    be 
set  and  inspections  made  by  the  same 
agency  that  inspects  and  appraises  un- 
der the  FHA.    Later  on  today,  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment.  I  propose 
to   offer   an    amendment    which    would 
permit   the  Federal   Housing   Adminis- 
tration to  accept  and  validate   inspec- 
tions made  during  construction  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.     At  the  pres- 
ent   time,    the    VA   will   accept   for   VA 
Joans,  homes  which  have  been  built  un- 
der FHA  inspections.     My  amendment 
would  make  a  corresponding  provision 
for  the  FHA  to  accept  homes  that  were 
built    and    inspected    under    VA.      This 
would  not  prohibit  the  FHA  from  mak- 
ing final  inspection  as  well  as  their  own 
appraisal  of  the  property  when  finished, 
but  would  make  the  home  eligible  for 
FHA   mortgage   insurance   providing   it 
met    all    other    requirements    and    was 
inspected  during  the  construction  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Often  homes  are  built  under  one  Fed- 
eral agency  or  the  other  rather  than 
both  because  the  builder  does  not  know 
before  the  houses  are  completed  what 
type  of  loan  the  home  purchaser  might 
require.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  these 
two  agencies  operating  we  should  at 
least  have  each  of  the  two  agencies  re- 
spect the  ability  of  the  other. 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  at  this 
time  on  the  housing  bill.  I  would  like 
to  mike  clear  in  my  remarks  that  I  feel 
that  this  committee  bill  contains  essen- 
tially sound  legislation  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  economy  In  general  and 
to  house  buyers  throughout  this  country. 
The  residential  construction  industry 
has  maintained  a  healthy  pace  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  last  6  months.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  a  sound  hous- 
ing industry  is  essential  to  the  basic 
interests  of  our  general  economy,  and 


that  many  of  the  features  of  this  bill  are 
necessary  to  maintain  this  pace.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
healthy  housing  industry  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  provide  employment  and  jobs 
not  only  for  its  directly  related  indus- 
tries of  building  materials  and  supplies 
but  also  for  those  industries  which  we 
do  not  often  directly  as.sociate  with  it. 
such  as  furnishings,  appliances  and 
other  household  items  whose  production 
is  directly  affected  by  a  high  level  of 
residential  construction  activity. 

This  bill  before  us  contains  more  fea- 
tures beneficial  to  the  average  home 
buyer  in  the  moderate  income  bracket 
than  any  other  housing  bill  in  recent 
years.  I  will  return  to  this  point  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Before  we  can  suppoit  the  much 
needed  and  essential  features  of  this 
bill,  however.  I  must  brinK  to  your  at- 
tention as  forcefully  as  I  can  those  fea- 
tures which  I  believe  are  so  out  of  bal- 
ance that  at  the  present  time  they  seri- 
ously detract  from  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  the  bill.  These  deleterious  features 
are  so  serious  .hat  I  believe  when  the 
bill  is  sent  to  the  White  House  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  forced  to  veto  the  bill,  be- 
cau.se  it  is  an  urgent  necessity  m  these 
difficult  times  to  maintain  a  well  bal- 
anced and  sound  budget. 

The  features  which  I  consider  damag- 
ing to  the  otherwise  beneficial  terms  of 
the  pro]X)sed  legislation  are  five:  One. 
the  public  housing  features  of  the  bill: 
two.  the  provisions  authorizing  local 
autonomy  to  public  housing  authorities; 
three,  the  excessive  amounts  of  urban 
renewal  monetary  authorizations:  four, 
the  direct  loan  authorizations  for  multi- 
family  housing;  and  five,  the  subsidized 
interest  rate  for  college  housing. 

First  of  all.  let  us  consider  the  public 
housing  features  of  this  bill.  Although 
apparently  modest  in  numt>ers  since  it 
only  appears  to  t>e  authorizing  51.000 
new  public  housing  unita.  it  actually  al- 
lows the  public  housing  program  to  con- 
tinue for  a  total  of  almost  200.000  units 
at  the  rate  of  35.000  units  per  year  with 
no  further  .supervision  or  control  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  "^is  fea- 
ture I  earnestly  submit  to  you  is  un- 
sound for  it  completely  relinquishes 
congressional  control  over  future  pub- 
lic housing  construction,  and  places 
control  in  the  hands  of  local  public 
housing  authorities,  who  are  not  further 
responsible  to  the  public  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  this  program. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  also  to  a  feature  which  is 
an  equally  serious  problem  in  regard  to 
public  housing.  The  committee  bill  will 
give  local  public  housing  authorities 
more  authority  for  setting  rent  limits 
and  increases  than  they  have  ever  had 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result 
of  this  new  feature  will  place  almost 
complete  control  and  responsibility  for 
public  housing  operations  on  the  local 
authorities.  Supei-vision  of  this  multi- 
million  dollar  program  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  will  be  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  and  limited  degree. 

Thirdly.  I  would  like  to  object  as 
Strongly  as  I  can  to  the  excessive  money 
amounts  authorized  for  the  urban  re- 


newal program  in  the  committee  bill. 
Heretofore  I  have  consistently  endorsed 
a  high  level  of  annual  grants  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  President's  program. 
But  clearly  in  the  committee  bill  the 
monetary  authorizations  for  urban  re- 
newal have  been  carried  much  too  far. 
The  committee  bill  authorizes  an 
amount  of  $500  million  per  year  for  a 
total  of  tl  5  billion  in  a  program  of  3 
years.  This  gigantic  sum  of  money  in 
itself  will  unbalance  the  very  tightly 
controlled  budget  which  the  President 
has  pioposed  to  the  Congress 

I  would  favor  instead  the  urban  re- 
newal grants  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  amount  to  $250  mil- 
lion for  3  years  plus  $200  million  for  an- 
other 3  years- -or  a  total  of  $450  million 
for  a  6-year  program. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  great  as 
we  all  know,  but  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  take  over  control  of  the 
urban  renewal  aspects  of  our  cities  and 
states  then  the  adminl.stration's  more 
reasonable  approach  should  be  adopted. 
Fourthly,  in  regard  to  college  housing, 
I  have  always  been  opposed  to  subsidized 
interest  rates  which  are  contained  in  this 
particular  program.  There  is  a  need 
for  this  type  of  loan.  I  feel,  and  the 
administration  has  recommended  $200 
million  to  fill  this  gap.  Four  hundred 
million  dollars,  however,  a.s  contained  in 
the  committee  bill  is  excessive  and 
should  be  cut  down. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  at- 
tention of  the  direct  loan  features  for  Uie 
construction  of  elderly  family  housing. 

I  want  to  make  especially  clear  that 
I  would  favor  a  special  housing  program 
for  our  elderly  citizens,  and.  specifically 
the  FHA  program  which  is  conuined  in 
the  Senate  bill.  This  PHA  program 
would  provide  special  FHA  In.surance 
authority  for  housing  constructed  for 
elderly  family  needs. 

Through  such  a  program  I  feel  we  can 
obtain  the  housing  that  we  need  for  this 
very  important  housing  program:  but  in 
doing  .so  we  will  not  unbalance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  bring  other  essential 
features  of  the  housing  bill  into  jeopardy. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  several 
important  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  which  will  help  immensely  to  provide 
more  and  better  homes  for  the  average 
American  family.  These  features  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  are  as  follows: 
An  increase  in  the  maximum  mortgage 
from  $20,000  to  $25,000  for  one-  and  two- 
family  homes. 

A  revision  of  the  required  downpay- 
ment  on  the  amount  between  $13,500  and 
$18,000  of  value  from  the  present  15 
to  10  peicent  and  25  percent  above 
$18,000  instead  of  the  present  30  percent 
above  $16.C00.  The  maximum  maturity 
is  also  advanced  from  30  to  35  years. 

Thes"  features  would  change  the  FHA 
downpayment  requirements  and  monthly 
carrying  charges  substantially  so  that  the 
average  American  «home  buyer  would 
realize  a  bigger  and  better  house  than  he 
can  now  attain. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique  fea- 
tures of  this  new  program  would  l>e  the 
trade-in  house  feature  which  peimlts  a 
builder  to  be  eligible  for  an  insured  loan 
provided  15  percent  of  the  mortgage  is 
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placed  in  escrow  to  be  applied  to  the 
mortgage  if  no  sale  is  made  within  18 
months.  This  would  eliminate  one  set 
of  closing  costs  and  enable  much  higher 
allowances  to  be  made  on  traded-in 
houses. 

A  critical  feature,  of  course,  is  the  ad- 
ditional $10  billion  of  insiu-ance  author- 
ization for  the  PHA.  Without  this  new 
authorization  I  would  greatly  fear  the 
FHA's  operations  would  be  so  seriously 
disrupted  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  operate. 

The  maximum  mortgage  which  PNMA 
may  purchase  in  the  secondary  market 
program  would  be  increased  from  $15,000 
to  $18,000  and  the  maximum  commit- 
ment and  purchase  charges  on  a  special 
assistance  mortgage  would  be  reduced 
from  1  Vi  percent  to  1  percent. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  act 
would  authorize  FNMA  under  its  sec- 
ondary market  program  to  make  short- 
term  loans  on  pledged  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages.  This  feature  alone  has  great 
significance  in  establishing  within  the 
mortgage  market  a  stabilizing  influence. 
It  would  go  far  toward  the  creation  of  a 
more  stable  and  fluid  mortgage  money 
market  which  can  prevent  the  serious 
peaks  and  valleys  v.  hich  have  historically 
been  disruptive  of  a  steady  flow  of  con- 
struction in  the  residential  segment  of 
our  economy. 

To  sum  up  then.  It  is  my  distinct  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
legislation  contained  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  committee  bill  but  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  operate  satisfactorily,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  remove 
those  features  of  the  act  which  not  only 
unbalance  the  bill  itself  but  very  prob- 
ably would  unbalance  the  entire  fiscal 
budget  as  prepared  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  urge  then  that  we  eliminate  the 
public  housing  features  of  the  act  and 
reduce  the  urban  renewal  authorization 
to  that  proposed  in  the  President's 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  cover 
vei-y  broadly  and  yet  briefly  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  whole  building 
industr>-.  and  by  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved. I  believe  that  much  can  be  done 
to  improve  this  program.  I  believe  it 
could  be  made  more  efficient  and  more 
economical.  I  believe  it  could  provide  the 
American  homebuilding  public  with  a 
sounder,  more  economical  value  at  mil- 
lions of  doUais  of  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  the 
Congress  will  review  this  entire  program 
with  the  intention  of  improving  it. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Rains  I . 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciated very  much  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
BroyhillI.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  say 
I  like  to  hear  people  talk  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  housing  legislation  is 
the  most  complex  legislation,  or  one  of 
the  most  complex  pieces  of  legislation, 
that  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  hearings  upon  which  S. 
57  and  the  amendments  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  report- 
ed to  this  House  included  not  only  hear- 


ings this  year  but  last  year,  and  we  heard 
many,  many  witnesses  detail  the  prob- 
lems affecting  housing  in  America.  We 
heard  it  with  an  open  mind.  We  had — 
and  I  can  say  specifically  that  I  had,  I  am 
sure — no  preconceived  notion  about  what 
ought  to  be  or  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
housing  bill.  I  was  positive  of  one  thing, 
tlyaugh,  after  I  listened  to  the  people 
through  their  spokesmen  before  our 
committee,  that  we  needed  a  good  hous- 
ing bill. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  that  you 
may  doubt. 

With  the  vast  growth  of  the  American 
people,  the  fast  family  formation  of  the 
youngsters  of  our  day  and  generation, 
the  need  for  housing  today  is  greater 
than  ever  before  at  any  time  in  our 
history. 

So  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
we  have  a  job  to  do  in  this  legislation  and 
that  we  are  not  just  passing  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  order  to  put  another  need- 
less bill  on  the  statute  books.  We  are 
here  today  actually  trying  to  help 
the  American  family  to  have  a  decent 
home  in  which  to  live.  And  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  that  whereas  the  read- 
ing of  this  bill  seems  mundane  and  dull 
and  uninteresting,  as  most  law  does,  but 
wrapped  up  in  this  bill  is  all  of  the 
yearning  and  hope  that  go  with  making 
an  American  home.  So  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  not  had  before 
the  Congress  so  far  this  year  any  more 
important  piece  of  domestic  legislation. 

I  want  to  say  this  further.  Last  year, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress — and 
I  do  not  care  about  pointing  the  finger 
at  who  caused  it — we  had  to  take  up  the 
housing  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  That  bill  was  larger  in  dollar 
amount  than  this  bill  is — much  larger. 
And  yet  even  last  year  we  lacked  only  six 
votes  of  getting  a  two  to  one  majority  for 
housing.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
too  many  people  who  have  been  con- 
vmced  in  the  meantime  that  we  do  not 
need  a  housing  bill  since  last  year.  So 
I  hope  that  we  will  consider  seriously, 
carefully,  and  conscientiously,  this  bill 
and  write  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

I  admit  to  you  that  I  am  sometimes 
dismayed  when  we  start  on  housing  each 
year,  because  it  always  winds  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  according  to  the  pa- 
pers— and  I  am  like  Will  Rogers  in  this 
respect,  all  I  know  about  that  is  what  I 
read  in  the  papers — six  to  six.  And 
then  finally,  after  long  and  lengthy  de- 
lays, we  turn  out  with  a  rule,  and  usually 
we  have  some  kind  of  a  hastily  concocted, 
inadequate,  so-called  substitute  that  is 
put  in  order.  Of  course.  I  am  no  parlia- 
mentarian, but  I  know  that  you  do  not 
have  to  put  any  substitute  in  order.  A 
substitute  is  always  in  order,  whether  the 
Rules  Committee  says  so  or  not.  So  the 
whole  idea  is  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
stature,  if  you  please,  to  a  bill  that  had 
not  even  been  printed,  much  less  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  a  moment  ago 
the  gentleman  referred  to  the  bill  that 
we  considered  a  year  ago  as  compared  to 


the  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me 

Mr.  RAINS.  If  the  gentleman  will  ask 
me  a  question,  I  yield,  but  not  for  more 
than  a  question. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  bill  a  year  ago  we  compro- 
mised and  reduced  the  total  expenditure 
to  $975  million.  The  bill  before  us  today 
means  far  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  bill  before  us  last 
year  was  in  greater  dollar  amount  than 
this  bill.  But  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
that.  Go  look  at  the  bill  and  then  look 
at  this  one. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  we  reduced  it 
before  it  was  considered  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  still  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  bill  which  we  originally 
brought  to  the  Congress  last  year  was 
bigger  in  dollar  amount  than  the  one 
the  committee  brings  in  this  year.  And 
so  here  we  have  offered  a  substitute,  one 
that  is  intended  to  get  in  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent types  of  voters  here  in  the  Congress, 
which  reached  in  and  took  all  of  title  I 
of  the  bill  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  who  now  supports 
the  so-called  Herlong  bill  opposed  almost 
letter  perfect  before  our  committee.  But 
he  has  now  changed.  Do  you  know 
why?  It  has  a  little  sugar  in  it  that 
was  intended  by  some  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  to  get  the  homebuildcrs  on 
their  side.  I  was  a  little  amused  at  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia  this 
morning;  he  seemed  chagrined  because 
the  homebuilders  did  not  bite  that  bait. 
A  great  many  other  people  did  not  bite 
it,  because  wrapped  up  back  of  this  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  161,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia's  pet  project 
against  only  the  bills  he  does  not 
like.  I  hope  the  judge  is  present,  be- 
cause one  day  I  sat  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  I  watched  a  $4.5  bil- 
lion bill — and  I  am  looking  at  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
when  I  say  this — a  $4.5  billion  public 
debt  transaction  that  went  through  the 
Rules  Committee,  supported  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
passed  down  here  with  hardly  -a  dissent- 
ing vote — $4.5  billion  to  build  houses  all 
over  the  world.  But  we  now  cannot 
spend,  and  we  cannot  stand,  for  less 
than  $100  million  to  build  houses  for  the 
folks  at  home. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman imderstands  that  that  bill  had  a 
future  date  to  it  and  they  could  not  very 
well  put  it  through  the  budget  because 
it  had  to  go  through  the  appropria- 
tions— not  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— ^but  they  had  to  agree  to  this  thing 
before  it  went  through.  Everybody 
knew  that. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes;  they  had  to  agree, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  brought  that  up,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  really  hapi>ened  to  that.  In 
the  House  committee — and  I  voted  for 
the  bill — please  do  not  misimderstand 
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me.  I  think  the  bill  Is  needed,  but  I  am 
Just  making  comparisons.  In  the  House 
committee,  we  put  into  that  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill  that  it  would  take  ef- 
fect before  July  1.  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KILBURN.     Yes. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Well,  we  were  told  that 
they  might  need  it  in  their  international 
transactions.  That  was  correct:  was  it 
not?  But  the  other  body — and  you  no- 
tice that  we  have  not  been  to  conference 
yet,  I  am  sure — said,  "No,"  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
there  who  happened  to  be  on  it,  said, 
"No,  they  do  not  need  it  until  next  year." 
So  I  will  give  you  the  real  truth.  They 
wanted  $4V2  billion  to  be  included  In  the 
budget  this  year  so  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  bust  its  own  budget  next 
year  by  $4 '^2  billion.    Now  that  is  it. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  RAINS.  You  are  right,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fairness  of  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  That  is  why  I  think 
we  should  go  to  conference  on  it  and 
pass  it  this  year. 

Mr.  RAINS.  So  that  it  would  not 
show  up — that  would  be  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  am  being  frank 
and  honest  about  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  know  that  perfectly 
well,  I  will  say  that  about  the  gentleman, 
he  is  veiT  frank  and  honest. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further,  and  I  will  give  him  extra 
time? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  one  of  my  best  friends  in  the 
Congress.  But.  is  it  not  true  that  the 
houses  that  have  been  built  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  are  the  most  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  a  first  quarter? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  And  we  had  no  hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Well,  now,  wait  just  a 
minute.  We  put  a  billion  dollars  in  this 
"back-door  approach."  you  know,  last 
year  in  the  month  of  ^pril  when  our 
economy  was  dragging  the  ground,  and 
many  experts  say  that  is  what  pulled  us 
out  of  the  depression.  We  are  still  get- 
ting the  results  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Last  year  we  had  no 
housing  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  La.st  year  we  had  the 
emergency  housing  bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  And  we  extended  the 
PHA. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes;  and  we  extended 
lannie  May  $1  billion  lending  authority. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  All  right  then.  So 
that  is  it  not  also  true  that  in  the  last 
2,  3,  or  4  years  our  committee  has 
brought  out  a  housing  bill  and  that  some 
Member  comes  in  here  who  is  not  on 
our  committee  and  substitutes  his  own 
bill  and  that  bill  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  RAINS.  That  has  been  true  for 
2  years. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  It  is  not  a  very  usual 
thing  though  to  have  somebody  outside 
of  the  committee  come  in  here  and  pass 
a  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.  T  say  to  the  gentleman — 
and  I  mean  this  in  all  kindness — the 


gentleman  himself  Introduced  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.    That  was  by  request. 

Mr.  RAINS.  By  request  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  KILBURN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  RAINS.  And  that  bill  is  here 
now.  But,  instead  of  supporting  that 
bill,  and  it  is  a  fairly  good  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows — but  that  bill  has 
a  better  public  debt  transaction  section. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  think  they  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  also  had  many  of  the 
other  items  which  all  of  a  sudden  the 
administration  has  turned  its  back  on. 
and  we  wind  up  with  a  substitute  pro- 
posed by  certain  housing  experts  outside 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  committee. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert,  but 
I  think  I  know  as  much  about  housing 
as  some  of  the  xlistin^uished  gentlemen 
who  promcte  the  Herlong  bill — and  I  say 
it  is  a  farce  and  not  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute. I  hail  from  a  small  city.  But, 
I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  feel  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility and  I  know  the  gentleman  feels 
the  same  way — whether  he  favors  a  cer- 
tain specific  measure  or  not,  to  give  an 
overall  study  to  all  of  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  am  trying  to  think 
of  what  is  Ijest  for  the  country.  I  mean 
that  sincerely.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  ne^d  any  housing  bill  at  all  ex- 
cept possibly  to  extend  the  PHA.  If 
tlie  gentleman's  committee  had  come  in 
with  a  bill  extending  PHA  it  would  have 
been  passed  by  this  House  without  ques- 
tion. 

That  is  the  last  word  I  have  to  say. 
really  the  last. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  want  e'jain  to  com- 
mend the  uentleman  for  his  frankness. 
He  does  not  want  any  bill  at  all:  he 
just  wants  PHA  insurance,  nothing  else. 
If  that  is  the  type  of  bill  that  the  sup- 
porters of  th2  Herlong  amendment  want, 
then  that  is  likely  what  they  are  gbmg 
to  get. 

I  want  to  speak  a  little  bit  about  the 
public  debt  transaction.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  all  these  semantics 
about  costs.  I  will  say  this,  the  housing 
legislation  in  this  country  has  made  a 
profit  for  the  American  people.  There 
is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars profit  now  lying  down  in  PHA,  as 
profit  on  all  these  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  A.ssociation. 
called  '•Pannie  Mae,"  as  we  know  it. 
lends  money;  they  do  not  give  money 
away.  They  lend  money;  it  is  returned 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  a  profit. 
Did  you  knov/  that  the  PHA  has  the 
unbelievable  record  of  repayment  of  just 
a  little  bit  more  than  1  ijercent  in  de- 
fault? So  when  you  look  at  the  hou.sing 
program  in  this  country  you  want  to 
know  it  is  private  enterprise  and  Qovem- 
ment  working;  together  at  its  best. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  your  bill  and  the  Herlong  bill 
with  respect  to  the  title  known  as  Title 
I — FHA  Insurance  Programs, 


Mr.  RAINS.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  Herlong  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  They  are  Identical 
except  for  the  matter  of  date;  It  is  in 
both  bills. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man further  I  do  not  Intend  to  debate 
the  Herlong  bill ;  I  intend  to  debate  the 
committee  bill.  That  Is  the  legislation 
before  us  and  it  was  voted  by  an  orderly 
process  by  a  tremendous  majority  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  and  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress.  I  know  what  is 
in  the  committee  bill  and  shall  support 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  Herlong 
bill.  f 

College  housing;  there  is  Teiey  little 
college  housing  in  it  or  housing  for  the 
elderly  that  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
.small  amount  of  income  aged  people  have 
from  social  security  pensions  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete hou.^Ui'T  bill.  We  got  the  reaction 
from  our  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  KtleurnI.  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  when  he  said:  We 
do  not  need  a  housing  bill ;  all  we  need  Is 
to  continue  FHA. '    That  is  it. 

So  I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  Her- 
long bill. 

Now,  one  other  thing,  this  public  debt 
transaction  amazes  me.  As  I  said,  it  is 
only  emphasized  on  bills  that  apparently 
certain  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
do  not  like.  I  have  not  heard  it  raised 
on  these  great  international  spending 
programs,  and  they  are  really  something, 
the  lending  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, "the  back-door  approach." 
How  anybody  can  stand  in  the  well  of 
*his  House  and  condemn  the  "back-door 
approach."  u.sing  that  as  a  slogan,  when 
the  Rules  Committee  and  this  House  has 
OK'd  a  $4'i  billion  back-door  approach. 
is  beyond  me.  Does  that  make  sen%?? 
Not  too  much.  You  know  it  alwasrs  de- 
pends on  who  is  eating  the  cake  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  want  It. 

Now.  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  bill  itself.  Back  on  the  desk 
is  a  green  pamphlet.  I  got  the  idea  from 
a  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  TeacueI,  who  whenever  he  has  a 
veterans'  bill  always  has  a  blue  paper 
there  in  which  he  states  exactly  what  the 
bill  will  do.  what  it  will  not  do.  and  what 
the  committee  has  prepared.  There  is  a 
green  sheet  back  on  the  page's  desk  that 
will  tell  you  specifically  in  layman's  lan- 
guage exactly  what  S.  57  as  amended  has 
in  it.  I  hope  you  will  get  it  and  really 
look  at  it.  and  when  you  do  you  will  find 
that  about  90  percent  of  the  bill  is  private 
enterprise.  You  will  find  35.000  units  of 
public  housing  per  year  for  4  years.  I 
am  sorry  I  do  not  see  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1.  I  listened  to  him 
speak.  He  made  a  very  good  speech,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  calm,  deliberate,  and  I 
liked  it.  I  heard  him  talk  about  public 
housing.  In  this  bill  the  public  housing 
units  were  first  authorized  by  a  great 
Republican.  Bob  Taft.  I  wonder  if  any- 
one here  thinks  he  was  a  Socialist? 
These  are  not  new  units.  These  are  Bob 
Taf fs  units  that  he  wrote  in  the  Wagner- 
Ellcnder-Taftbill. 
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Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Is  the  gentleman  for 
public  housing? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  favors  an 
amount  of  public  housing  needed  and 
necessary  to  house  people  uprooted  by 
Government  action.  We  need,  accord- 
ing to  the  House  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  35,000  units  as  a  minimum.  I 
am  quoting  Albert  Cole.  We  all  know 
Albert.  We  need  a  minimum  of  35.000 
imits  of  public  housing  just  to  take  care 
of  the  people  we  uproot  by  urban  re- 
newal and  the  highway  programs.  Am 
I  not  right  about  that? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  How  much  public 
housing  does  this  bill  contain? 

Mr.  RAINS.  This  bill  provides  35,000 
units  of  public  housing  a  year  for  4  years. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  That  is  about  140,000 
imits? 

Mr.  RAINS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  140.000  new  units? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  is  in 
favor  of  voting  35,000  units  a  year  until 
140.000  units  are  used  up. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Then  the  gentleman 
is  for  140.000  public  housing  units? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  just  said  that  I  am,  at 
the  rate  of  35.000  units  a  year. 

Can  you  build  a  house  under  present 
costs  and  rent  it.  to  a  man  who  has  six 
kids  and  needs  tliree  bedrooms,  who  only 
makes  $1,800  a  >'ear.  and  make  a  profit 
on  it?  The  answer  Is  obvious  to  any- 
body. No.  it  ca;inot  be  done.  It  is  for 
those  cases  thai,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing. I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  not  need  public  housing.  I  hope 
through  an  upturn  in  our  economy  we 
will  not  need  them.  You  give  them  old- 
age  pensions,  yoi  give  them  an  increase 
in  imemploymert  benefits,  yet  some  are 
willing  to  let  them  live  in  a  piano  box. 
We  need  public  housing  and  we  need  it 
greatly^ 

Let  us  talk  now  about  urban  renewal. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you  should 
realize  when  we  wrote  this  bJl  we  had 
the  Senate  bill  before  us.  S.  57.  The 
clamor  was  to  cut  the  dollar  amounts. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  a  loan,  they  will  probably  say  In 
the  paper  that  you  have  raided  the 
Treasury  for  tha'.  amoimt.  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  in  lonns  or  not. 

We  cut  the  House  bill  in  dollar 
amounts  $600  milUon  under  the  Senate 
bill.  My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  KilburnI.  had  a  SI. 600 
million  administration  bill  still  lying  in 
the  committee,  out  of  which  we  took  a 
good  many  things.  So  the  bill  we  pre- 
sent to  you  is  hal'way  between  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  01  iginal  bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands I  Introduced  that  administra- 
tion bill  by  request.    I  am  not  for  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  know  that,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement. 

You  know,  there  are  some  people  here 
who  apparently  think  it  would  be  a  won- 


derful thing  if  we  could  just  amend  the 
Constitution  and  abandon  the  other  body 
in  Congress.  It  so  happens  we  cannot 
do  that.  They  will  be  over  there  as  long 
as  we  are  over  here,  I  am  quite  sure. 
The  distinguished  gentlemen  over  here 
have  been  offering  housing  bills  many 
times.  I  know  who  will  be  sitting  on 
their  conference  committee,  and  you  do, 
too.  There  will  not  be  a  man  who  will 
accept  the  public  debt  transaction 
amendment,  not  one.  And  then  what 
happens? 

Let  us  be  frank.  Now,  I  do  not  have 
any  sympathy  for  the  substitute  bill,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  frankly.  But 
one  of  these  days  toward  the  end  of  this 
session  you  will  wind  up  with  40  minutes' 
debate  on  a  conference  reixirt,  and  no 
other  chance,  with  the  Senate  bill. 

Now,  who  doubts  that.  Who  Is  kid- 
ding whom?  We  have  been  through  this 
time  after  time.  So,  what  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  is  this:  We 
worked  hard  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  does  not  need  amendment.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  have  done  everything 
exactly  right.  I  do  not  believe  any  com- 
mittee can  do  'that.  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  talk  a  moment  ago 
about  the  PHA  and  the  VA  appraisals. 
He  will  offer  an  amendment.  I  saw  it. 
If  he  offers  the  amendment,  I  am  going 
to  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  You 
cannot  find  answers  to  all  the  problems 
in  this  kind  of  legislation.  Therefore  I 
would  rather  have  the  combined  judg- 
ment of  what  this  House  will  do  in  a 
day  and  a  half  of  grinding  debate  than 
to  take  some  bill  out  of  thin  air  that  was 
not  even  printed  when  put  in  order  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Well,  now,  that 
is  a  dramatic  statement,  but  It  does  not 
carry  any  significance  of  the  full  value 
of  what  it  really  means,  because  the  Her- 
long bin.  Insofar  as  a  housing  bill  Is  con- 
cerned, has  urban  renewal,  and  It  is  no 
different  than  the  urban  renewal  in  your 
bill,  except  for  the  authorization.  Now, 
It  has  the  college  housing,  the  same  as 
your  bill. 

Mr.  RAINS.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Well,  the  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  RAINS.  No.  no.  It  has  the 
public -debt  transaction.  It  takes  an 
appropriation.  If  you  were  to  get  a  col- 
lege housing  loan,  you  would  have  to 
make  your  planning  and  consult  your 
architect  2  or  3  years  in  advance;  but 
you  could  not  do  that,  because  you  do 
not  know  whether  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  give  you  the  money. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  it  has  been  done 
with  foreign  aid  and  the  defense  budget 
of  this  Nation  for  years.  They  need  long 
leadlines  on  defense  as  well  as  foreign 
operations,  and  we  have  been  doing  it 
with  an  authorization. 

Mr.  RAINS.  That  is  not  what  can 
happen/*  with  the  housing  bill.  Why 
change 'it  suddenly?  Housing  programs, 
as  such,  were  written  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  Carter 


Glass,  and  a  man  from  Alabama  named 
Henry  Steagall,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  de- 
cide that  we  must  use  some  other  t3T>e 
of  approach  to  one  that  ha:,  been  work- 
ing perfectly.  Can  the  gentleman  point 
to  one  single  instance  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  lost  any  great 
amount  of  money  because  of  the  public - 
debt  transaction?  Not  a  one.  Why 
change  it?  Why  not  take  the  course 
that  has  made  us  have  a  great  housing 
program  in  this  country,  that  has 
brought  up  home  ownership  from  the 
low  30  percent  to  the  52  and  53  percent? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  for  a  question. 
You  fealize  you  have  more  time  than  I 
have. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  We  wiu  give  you 
time.  -  <    , 

Mr.  RAINS.     All  right. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  insofar  as  home 
ownership  is  concerned,  you  know  that 
sections  of  your  bill  and  the  Herlong  bill 
and  the  administration  bill  are  exactly 
alike. 

Mr.  RAINS.     No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Yes;  they  are. 
Now,  the  dovi-npayment  is  hberalized, 
and  the  percentage  up  to  $18,000  Is  about 
the  same,  so  your  home  ownership  ques- 
tion is  not  there.  I  will  admit  that  the 
gentleman  did  agree — and  in  committee 
we  had  quite  a  problem  with  It — that 
what  was  in  the  bill  are  the  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing  sections  of  this 
bill.  But,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
we  are  not  promoting  home  ownership. 
We  are  demoralizing  a  lot  of  people  by 
giving  them  public  housing  that  they, 
in  many  instances,  should  not  have  or  do 
not  need,  and  staying  there  beyond  their 
earning  capacity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  one 
of  the  very  ardent  advocates  of  urban 
renewal  happens  to  be  his  distinguished 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles 
who  at  one  time  was  a  distinguished  col- 
league of  ours,  and  who  fought  public 
housing  at  every  breath,  but  who  says 
today,  when  he  is  sitting  at  the  other 
end,  "We  find  we  have  to  have  it."  Am 
I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  win  not  dispute 
the  gentleman  on  that  question.  Yes, 
we  have  urban  renewal,  not  one  but  sev- 
eral projects  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  they  have  been  no  end  of  trouble, 
if  you  want  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter  in  getting  title  from  the  right 
people  and  the  funds  from  the  city 
council,  funds  for  going  through  with  the 
project.  I  am  for  urban  renewal,  and  I 
am  not  seeking  to  destroy  It  In  this  bill, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  obligate 
ourselves  for  a  billion  and  a  half  for  the 
next  14  months  which  we  could  do  under 
your  bill;  $500  million  each  year  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree. 

Ml-.  RAINS.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Senate  bill  has  $2.3  bil- 
lion for  urban  renewal,  and  that  the 
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original  administration  bill  had,  as  I  re- 
call it — and  I  am  pulling  these  figures 
out  of  my  memory — about  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  RAINS.  And  all  of  a  sudden  that 
dropped  down  to  $100  million  for  1  year, 
$250  million  for  the  next  year— I  did 
glance  at  the  Herlong  bill,  I  will  admit 
that — and  $250  million  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  That  is  enough 
for  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  When  you  contrast 
your  own  bill  with  the  Senate  bill  and 
you  just  add  dollar  amounts,  you  are  not 
telling  the  whole  story  about  the  fact 
that  you  would  spend  in  urban  renewal 
$1.5  billion  in  3  years  in  your  bill,  while 
there  would  be  substantially  less  spend- 
ing in  the  Senate  bill  during  the  same 
period,  $450  million  less. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  am  saying  this,  though, 
that  the  impact  on  the  1960  budget, 
which  seems  to  be  the  sacred  cow — I  am 
saying  that  the  impact  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  be  less  than  $100  million. 
And  that  seems  like  an  awfully  small 
amount  in  next  year's  budget  for  all  the 
folks  in  America  for  housing.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  go  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  say  that  we  can  do  all  of 
these  other  things  but  we  cannot  spend 
$100  million  next  year  for  the  great 
housing  programs  in  this  country,  I  have 
the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  hear  from 
them.  That  is  my  honest  feeling  about 
it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  you  can  commit  yourself  for  $500 
million  in  2  years  under  the  administra- 
tion bill,  as  originally  suggested  and  also 
by  the  Herlong  substitute. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  realize  you  can  com- 
mit yourself  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  have  done  it  on  the  highway  bill. 
We  have  done  it  on  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  which  we  ojjerate.  I  also  know 
that  any  time  Congress  wants  to  take  a 
relook  at  the  program,  they  can  do  that, 
just  as  they  did  with  the  1949  Housing 
Act. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  What  is  the  dollar 
amount  in  the  gentleman's  bill  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  on  the  floor  right  now? 

Mr.  RAINS.  As  I  recall  it,  it  is  $2.1 
billion. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  as  the  gen- 
tleman reads  the  figures,  $2.1  billion. 
From  the  Record  of  August  18.  1958,  the 
gentleman's  own  statement  made  on  the 
floor,  on  the  bill  that  he  pre.sented  for 
action  at  that  time  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  the  expenditures  would  have 
been  about  $900  million. 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  gentleman  is  split- 
ting hairs  with  me.  I  did  not  say  that 
it  was  the  bill  that  was  presented  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  said  It  was  the  bill 
that  the  committee  reported  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  impression  that  has  been  generated 


is  that  this  bill  is  less  than  the  bill  of 
last  year,  whereas  it  is  substantially  more 
than  that  and  includes  new  public  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  RAINS.  But  it  is  not  as  large  as 
the  bill  that  we  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  brought  over  here.  Is  not 
that  the  fact?    And  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true.  The  bill  that  we  voted  on  was 
far  smaller  than  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering at  the  present  time.  The  bill  we 
voted  on  carried  $975  million  total  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  dollar  amounts.  It  is  Just 
like  adding  up  apples  and  oranges  when 
you  refer  to  dollar  amounts  in  a  Housing 
bill.  I  hope  that  nobody  here  actually 
thinks  that  this  bill  is  about  to  take  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  be  returned.  $2.1  billion.  Yet.  ill-in- 
formed propagandists  would  make  you 
believe  that  we  are  appropriating  that 
much  money.  Instead,  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
going  to  lose  a  cent,  if  we  can  Judge 
the  future  by  the  past. 

I  think  I  should  like  to  give  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
a  detailed  dlscu-ssion  of  the  important 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

In  the  concerted  propaganda  cam- 
paign which  has  been  directed  at  the 
bill,  we  have  seen  two  great  sins,  one  of 
omission  and  one  of  commission. 

First,  in  the  great  debate  over  the 
true  cost  of  the  bill,  the  opponents  have 
carefully  avoided  giving  any  attention 
to  the  positive  aspects  of  the  bill.  They 
have  glossed  over  completely  what  the 
bill  will  actually  accomplish  in  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  want  to  emphasize  those  accom- 
plishments now  because  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  be  made  crystal  clear  as  to 
Just  what  the  opix)nents  are  against 
when  they  oppose  this  bill. 

Basically,  there  are  four  great  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  bill. 

First,  it  will  unquestionably  maintain 
a  healthy  construction  industry  and 
ward  off  a  threatened  slump  in  the 
home  building  industry  later  this  year. 

Second,  it  will  help  us  maintain  an 
effective  fight  against  the  disgraceful 
slum  problem  which  afflicts  most  of  our 
urban  centers. 

Third,  it  has  special  measures  to  help 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  lowest 
income  families. 

And  fourth,  it  has  numerous  provi- 
sions designed  to  achieve  better  housing 
generally  for  our  people  by  improving 
the  varioas  sales  and  rental  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, by  stimulating  more  cooperative 
housing,  by  continuing  the  vitally 
needed  college  housing  loan  program,  by 
extending  and  improving  our  programs 
to  provide  l)etter  housing  in  rural  areas, 
and  by  extending  and  Improving  the 
military  housing  program  so  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

Later  on  I  will  spell  out  in  detail  the 
carefully  thought  out  programs  which 
will  benefit  all  segments  of  the  American 
F>eople.     In    my    Judgment,    this    great 


housing  bill  we  have  before  us  will  be- 
come a  landmark  in  the  history  of  hous- 
ing legislation  second  only  to  the  monu- 
mental Housing  Act  of  1949 — the  so- 
called  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill— which 
established  the  basic  framework  for  our 
great  national  housing  programs. 

The  greatest  sin  of  commission  against 
this  bin  has  been  the  flood  of  distorted 
and  misleading  propaganda  designed  to 
confuse  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  to  its  true  cost.  We  have 
heard  a  drumfire  of  almost  frantic  prop- 
aganda that  this  bill  is  an  inflationary 
bill,  and  that  it  will  have  an  unbalancing 
effect  upon  the  national  budget. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  First,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  called  for  a  total  of  loans  and 
grants  amounting  to  approximately  $2.7 
billion.  The  program  proposed  by  the 
administration  totals  approximately  $1.8 
billion.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
falls  almost  squarely  in  the  middle  with 
an  amount  of  approximately  $2.1  billion. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  emphasized 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
involved  are  loan  funds  which  will  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  a  penny, 
and  which  indeed  will  enrich  the  Federal 
Treasury  as  the  loans  are  repaid  with  in- 
terest. Moreover,  the  funds  involved 
will  not  be  expended  in  any  one  year  but 
will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years  in 
the  future. 

The  point  on  which  there  has  been  the 
greatest  misu.derstandlng  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  bill  would  have  a  serious 
unsettling  effect  on  the  1960  budget  with 
a  consequent  inflationai^  impact.  I 
submit  that  this  argument  is  completely 
specious.  The  fact  is  that  actual  ex- 
penditures under  the  housing  bill  will  be 
less  than  $100  million  in  fiscal  1960. 
mainly  because  in  most  of  the  programs 
involved  there  is  a  long  lag  time  between 
authorization  and  actual  disbiirsement. 
This  unchallengeable  fact  has  been  de- 
liberately ignored  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill. 

Indeed,  far  from  being  Inflationary, 
the  bill  is  essential  to  help  us  achieve  a 
full  employment  economy.  Our  econ- 
omy is  showing  encouraging  signs  of  re- 
covery but  there  is  still  a  distressingly 
high  total  of  unemployed  Americans. 
I  don't  care  what  economic  indicators 
are  cited,  we  will  never  have  achieved 
complete  economic  recovery  in  my  Judg- 
ment until  we  can  provide  Jobs  for  every 
American  willing  to  work. 

One  of  the  kingpins  in  the  healthy 
functioning  of  our  overall  economy  is 
the  hotising  construction  industry.  Al- 
most everyone  concedes  that  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  economic  recovery 
we  have  achieved  from  the  low  point  of 
this  recession,  was  the  sharp  pickup  in 
housing  construction  in  1958.  During 
that  year  we  saw  the  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  private  housing  construe* 
tion  rise  from  a  pitifully  low  point  of 
915,000  in  February  to  over  1,400,000  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

And  I  would  emphasize  to  you  gentle- 
men that  this  did  not  come  about  by 
chance  either.  True  there  was  a  general 
improvement  in  the  mortgage  market 
last  spring  which  helped  builders  obtain 
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the  forward  commitments  which  Is  the 
life  blood  of  a  heiUthy  construction  rate. 
But  never  forget  that  it  was  the  Con- 
gress which  provided  the  catalyst  which 
sparked  the  1968  recovery  in  housing 
construction.  You  will  recall  that  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  last  spring  pro- 
vided $1  blllioD  in  par  commitment 
money  tor  the  p  irchase  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  of  low 
cost  FHA  and  OI  loans.  I  think  that  it 
is  generally  agr<;ed  that  this  was  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  reversing  the 
trend  in  housing  construction,  and  in  my 
Judgment,  in  also  reversing  the  direction 
of  our  entire  economy. 

But  what  of  the  present  situation? 
We  must  realize  that  the  $1  billion  spe- 
cial assistance  fund  is  now  fully  com- 
mitted so  that  W(;  can  expect  no  impetus 
to  construction  f  .-om  this  source. 

Even  though  our  economy  is  still  sub- 
stantially below  full  employment  levels, 
the  impleasant  truth  is  that  we  are 
again  in  a  tight  money  situation.  For 
reasons  mysterious  to  me,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  1$  once  again  tilting  iU 
lance  at  the  inflation  it  sees  behind  every 
bush. 

Despite  the  uncomfortable  high  level 
of  unemploymerit  and  despite  the  fact 
that  much  unus<>d  capacity  exists,  what 
do  we  find?  We  find  the  administra- 
tion and  the  money  managers  in  Wash- 
ington reaching  for  the  one  nostrum 
they  seem  to  understand — tight  money. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  never  seems 
to  learn  that  tight  money  Just  makes  the 
problem  worse  by  throttling  production 
and  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

To  prevent  the  expected  fall-off  In 
housing  construction,  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  important  measures  designed 
to  stimulate  housing  demand  and  hous- 
ing construction.  It  would  liberalize  the 
PHA  program  by  lowering  required 
downpayments,  by  permitting  a  longer 
repayment  pericd.  and  authorizing  a  re- 
duction in  the  FKA  insurance  premium. 
These  measures  alone  will  provide  a 
strong  stimulus  by  strengthening  effec- 
tive consumer  demand  in  the  market  for 
housing. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
make  the  FNMA  a  more  effective  sec- 
ondary market  .support  for  FHA  and  GI 
loans.  Still  others  would  stimulate  the 
production  of  more  rental  housing  and 
more  cooperative  housing.  Taken  to- 
gether these  provisions,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  at  least  prevent  housing  production 
from  falling  b<low  current  rates,  and 
without  their  si.pport  I  am  fearful  that 
a  serious  decline  in  housing  construction 
may  set  in. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  the  allegations 
that  this  is  an  Infiationary  bill  are 
clearly  a  smokescreen  thrown  up  by 
those  who  object  to  the  housing  bill  in 
principle.  In  ti-uth.  it  is  a  bill  which 
should  prove  of  immeasurable  benefit  in 
Ufting  the  economy  from  its  lethargic 
state  and  help  us  toward  a  common  goal 
of  full  production  economy  with  job  op- 
portunities for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  formulating  this  much- 
needed  legislation.  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss   in  some   detail   the   imFK>rtant 
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provisions  of  the  bill.  And  I  would  ask 
those  who  might  be  considering  an  op- 
posing vote  to  this  bill  to  bear  carefully 
In  mind  Just  what  these  provisions  mean 
to  the  American  people. 

TTTLK   I THA    UrSTTEANCZ   PKOCRAMS 

First  and  foremost,  the  bill  provides 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  basic  FHA 
insurance  authorization.  Specifically,  it 
provides  a  $6  billion  increase  upon  en- 
actment and  an  additional  $4  billion  on 
July  1.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  in- 
surance authorization  and  does  not 
cause  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  it  is  abso- 
lutely vital  that  we  provide  this  increase 
so  that  the  FHA  can  continue  in  busi- 
ness. Failure  to  continue  the  FHA  in- 
surance program  would  be  a  tragic  body 
blow  to  the  home  financing  and  real 
estate  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  home- 
ownership  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 

Also,  unless  we  act.  another  vitally 
needed  FHA  program  will  expire  next 
fall.  I  refer  to  the  FHA  title  I  home 
improvement  loan  program  which  is  es- 
sential to  help  homeowners  repair  and 
modernize  their  homes.  The  bill  would 
extend  the  title  I  program  for  1  year 
until  October  1,  1960. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  makes  a  num- 
ber of  important  changes  to  the  FHA 
sales  and  rental  housing  programs.  It 
would  benefit  the  homeowner  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  by  liberalizing  the  regular 
FHA  section  203  home  buyer  program. 

First.  Required  minimum  downpay- 
ments in  the  middle  price  ranges  would 
be  reduced  further. 

Second.  The  maximum  eligible  mort- 
gage would  be  increased  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000. 

Third.  The  pei-missive  loan  maturity 
would  be  extended  from  30  to  35  years, 
thus  permitting  lower  monthly  can-ying 
charges. 

Fourth.  The  FHA  would  be  authorized 
to  reduce  the  FHA  insurance  premium 
which  would  also  reduce  the  monthly 
carrying  charges. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  would  greatly 
facilitate  trade-in  financing  to  help 
home  buyers  use  the  equity  they  have 
in  their  present  homes.  The  new  pro- 
cedure would  cut  out  the  duplication  of 
closing  costs  which  presently  make 
trade-in  financing  arrangements  very 
costly  to  the  buyer. 

The  bill  would  also  improve  the  spe- 
cial section  203(1)  program  designed  to 
encourage  low  cost  housing  outside  of 
built-up  areas.  This  program  is  espe- 
cially meritorious  because  it  offers  tl» 
hope  of  helping  the  housing  problem  of 
lower  income  groups,  particularly  el- 
derly retired  persons. 

The  bill,  also  contains  improving 
amendments  to  encourage  more  rental 
housing  construction  and  cooperative 
housing  construction  in  m'ban  centers. 
An  acute  shortage  of  such  housing  still 
exists  in  many  cities  and  the  bill  would 
help  remedy  this  deficiency. 

The  section  221  relocation  housing 
program — an  important  part  of  the  en- 
tire urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance 
program — would  be  improved  by  the  bill. 
If  we  are  ever  to  make  inroads  in  our 


fight  on  sl\m:is,  we  must  provide  a  way 
to  rehouse  the  himdreds  of  tJiousands 
of  families  who  are  inevitably  displaced 
by  highway  and  slum  clearance  ih-o- 
grams. 

The  permissive  mortgage  maximum 
would  be  increased  to  make  the  section 
221  sales  housing  program  more  work- 
able in  many  areas  and  the  bill  would 
also  set  up  a  new  section  221  rental 
housing  program  designed  to  attract 
builders  into  providing  this  form  of  hous. 
ing. 

The  special  program  of  servicemen's 
housing  under  section  222  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  has  proved  a  great 
boon  to  active  duty  serviceqien  and  the 
bill  contains  several  amendments  to  im- 
prove this  worthwhile  program. 

Another  important  amendment  would 
set  up  a  new  program  of  FHA  loan  in- 
surance to  encourage  the  construction 
of  much-needed  private  nursing  homes. 
This  new  program  is  endorsed  by  the 
American  Nursing  Homes  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

One  of  the  most  diflBcult  problems 
facing  proposed  sponsors  of  proprietary 
nursing  homes  is  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining financing  on  reasonable  terms, 
a  difficulty  which  the  propKjsed  mortgage 
insurance  program  should  help  over- 
come. The  proposed  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  set  up  on  a  conservative 
basis  with  the  maximum  insured  loan 
limited  to  75  percent  of  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner's estimate  of  value  of  the 
property. 

To  prevent  construction  of  nursing 
homes  in  areas  where  existing  nursing 
facilities  are  adequate,  and  to  assure 
proper  supervision  and  minimum  health 
standards,  the  bill  would  require  in  all 
cases  that  approval  of  the  proposed 
nursing  home  by  the  appropriate  State 
health  agency  be  mandatory.  Another 
safeguard  against  abuse  is  provided  by 
a  provision  which  gives  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner the  ix)wer  to  regulate  charges, 
methods  of  operation,  and  rate  of  return 
to  the  sponsoring  corporation. 

TTTUE    n HOUSING    FOB    EU>SU.T    PERSONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  the  bill  is 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who 
think  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
providing  a  really  effective  program  to 
build  low-cost  housing  for  our  senior 
citizens.  The  present  program  for 
housing  the  elderly  under  FHA's  section 
207  program,  in  my  Judgment,  can  never 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  program  because 
its  financing  costs  are  too  high.  It 
may  be  helpful  for  well-to-do  elderly 
persons,  but  it  can  never  provide  hous- 
ing within  the  grasp  of  the  typical 
elderly  person. 

Under  the  new  program  proposed  in 
title  n  of  the  bill,  lo&ns  would  be  pro- 
vided to  nonprofit  corporations  cm 
favorable  financing  terms.  The  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  would  be  3>/^  i>ercent 
per  anniun.  The  loan  term  could  ex- 
tend to  50  years  and  the  required  equity 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  nonprofit 
sponsor  would  be  limited  to  2  percent  of 
the  project  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  would 
for  the  first  time  permit  rentals  which 
most  elderly  families  can  afford.     By 
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reducing  financing  costs  to  3^4  percent — 
as  compared  with  5  Vu  percent  under  the 
present  ;program  and  by  extending  the 
loan  term  to  50  years  as  against  40  years 
presently — the  typical  housing  unit  will 
rent  for  as  much  as  $20  a  month  less 
than  the  rent  required  for  the  same  unit 
if  financed  under  the  present  section  207 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $100  million  au- 
thorization to  be  appropriated  for  this 
program  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
great  forward  step  toward  providing 
housing  within  the  means  of  elderly 
families  and  persons.  It  is  tim^  we 
stopped  talking  about  this  problem  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  new  program 
proposed  in  the  bill  would  for  the  first 
time  turn  talk  into  action  and  provide  a 
progrtun  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

TTTLK    XU rXOEBAL    NATIONAI.    MORTGAOE 

ASSOCIATION 

This  title  would  make  a  number  of 
Improving  changes  to  the  mortgage  pur- 
chase programs  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

For  the  special  assistance  program  the 
par  purchase  requirement  which  unfor- 
tunately expired  in  August  of  last  year, 
would  be  extended  until  September  30. 
1960.  Under  this  requirement  FNMA 
pays  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  special 
assistance  mortgages  which  finance  es- 
pecially deserving  and  meritorious  hous- 
ing programs,  for  example,  military 
housing,  cooperative  housing,  urban  re- 
newal housing  and  disaster  housing. 

As  a  further  incentive  to  the  special 
assistance  program,  the  bill  would  also 
reduce  the  required  commitnient  and 
purchase  fees  required  by  FNMA  for 
such  mortgagee. 

Another  important  change  would  in- 
crease the  maximum  loan  which  FNMA 
can  buy.  Under  present  law  an  eligible 
loan  cannot  exceed  $15,000  in  original 
principal  amount,  except  for  military 
housing  mortgages  under  section  803, 
and  mortgages  covering  prop>erty  located 
in  Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii.  Recog- 
nizing increased  housing  costs  and  the 
need  to  supply  financing  support  to 
families  needing  larger  homes,  the  bill 
increases  the  $15,000  ceiling  to  $17,500 
for  the  special  assistance  program  and 
$18,000  for  the  regular  secondary  mar- 
ket operation. 

Another  amendment  would  set  forth 
an  additional  and  significant  objective  to 
guide  n^MA  in  its  conduct  of  the  regular 
secondary  market  operation.  By  adding 
the  new  purpose  "aiding  in  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  mortgage  market,"  the  bill 
would'  encourage  FNMA's  operation  to 
bring  a  degree  of  stability  to  the  mort- 
gage market  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  its  sound  operation. 

Recognizing  the  special  financing 
needs  of  cooperative  housing,  the  bill 
would  provide  an  additional  $75  million 
in  special  assistance  funds  to  purchase 
sejption  213  cooperative  housing  mort- 
gages. Half  of  the  increase  would  be 
Earmarked  for  mortgages  on  consumer 
cooperatives  and  the  other  half  for 
builder-sponsored  cooperatives.  We  be- 
lieve this  FNMA  backstop  is  needed  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  cooperative 
housing  which  offers  such  great  promise 
for  meeting  the  middle  Income  housing 
need  in  our  urban  centers.  ^ 


In  connection  with  this  amendment  I 
think  a  clarifying  remark  concerning 
the  committee  report  would  be  helpful. 
At  page  49,  the  committee  report  states : 

The  maximum  amount  of  oommltmente 
for  the  purchase  of  such  mortgages  (I.e., 
FHA  section  213  cooperative  housing  mort- 
gages) which  may  be  outstanding  in  any 
one  State  (presently  $20  million)  would  be 
Increased  by  $2,500,000  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  by  an  additional  $6  million  next 
July  1;  while  the  reservation  for  commit- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  consumer  coop- 
erative mortgages  In  each  State  would  be 
kept  the  same  ($5  million  per  State)  as  In 
existing  law. 

I  Wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  $5 
million  is  not  a  limitation.  Presently, 
the  limit  per  State  is  $20  million  on  com- 
mitments outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
Thus,  if  in  a  given  State  there  were  out- 
standing commitments  for  builder-spon- 
sored cooperatives  in  the  amount  of  $13 
million,  there  would  be  available  for  con- 
sumer cooperatives  $7  million.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  limit — $15  million  at 
present— on  the  amount  of  builder-spon- 
sored nrortgages,  thus  assuring  that  at 
least  $5  million  is  available  for  con- 
sumer type — including  investor  sponsors 
selling  to  consumer  type — in  each  State. 
This  $5  million  is  not,  however,  a  limita- 
tion. The  only  limit  on  consumer  type 
at  present  is  the  $20  million  per  State, 
which  under  the  bill  would  eventually 
be  increased  to  $27.5  million. 

Under  the  bill  FNMA  would  be  given 
two  additional  functions  which  should 
improve  the  home  financing  process. 
First,  the  so-called  standby  commitment 
under  the  FNMA  regular  secondary  mar- 
ket operation  would  be  made  available 
to  existing  homes  as  well  as  proposed 
construction.  And  second.  FNMA  would 
be  given  the  authority  to  make  loans  on 
pledged  P'HA  and  OI  mortgages,  an  au- 
thority which  would  bring  the  FNMA 
secondary  market  operation  closer  to  the 
broader  concept  of  a  central  mortgage 
discount  bank. 

TnxE  nr — ttrban   benewal 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  provide  the 
minimvun  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
continue  an  effective  fight  on  our  na- 
tional slum  problem. 

Presently  the  slum  clearance  program 
faces  a  critical  capital  grant  crisis.  A 
sizable  backlog  is  already  on  hand  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  gross  capital  requirements  of 
the  program  will  be  approximately  $700 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  let  this 
great  program  lose  the  momentum 
which  it  has  finally  gained  after  a  pain- 
fully slow  start.  We  must  provide  an 
adequate  fund  for  title  I  grants,  and  we 
must  make  these  funds  available  over  a 
sufficient  time  period  to  permit  rational 
planning  and  orderly  program  opersi- 
tion.  To  achieve  this  objective  the  bill 
would'  authorize  $500  million  a  year  in 
title  I  grants  for  a  3-year  period,  for  a 
total  of  $1.5  billion. 

This  compares  with  a  $2.1  billion  total 
under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  which 
would  call  for  a  $350  million  authoriza- 
tion annually  for  a  6-year  period.  The 
administration's  proposal,  which  we  re- 
jected as  totally  inadequate,  called  for 
a  $1,350  million  total  with  $250  million 


a  year  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  and 
$200  million  for  the  succeeding  3  fiscal 
years. 

Not  only  did  the  administration  pro- 
pose an  inadequate  total  authorization, 
but  it  compounded  its  error,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, by  calling  for  a  gradual  scaUng 
down  of  the  Federal  contribution  from 
its  present  two-thirds  to  one-half. 

Had  we  adopted  the  administration 
proposal  we  might  just  as  well  have 
buried  the  slum  clearance  program. 
The  administration  proposal  demon- 
strates a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  municipal  finance.  All  of  us  know 
that  local  governments  are  in  a  period 
of  the  severest  financial  strain  and  any 
proposal  to  reduce  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  slum  clearance  can  only  be 
motivated,  in  my  judgment,  either  by 
ignorance  of  the  problems  of  municipal 
finance  or  by  a  secret  desire  to  render 
the  program  impotent  by  killing  off  in- 
centive on  the  part  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  participate. 

In  the  extended  hearings  on  housing 
legislation  conducted  by  our  subcommit- 
tee, we  heard  the  groups  representing  the 
cities  of  our  country  and  the  redevelop- 
ment experts  testify  that  the  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  in  title  I  grants  for  a  3-year 
period  as  proposed  by  the  bill  is  the  ab- 
solute minimum  amount  neccstary  to 
maintain  an  effective  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance  program.  In  fact,  these 
witnesses  who  know  the  problems  of 
municipal  government  first  hand,  advo- 
cated a  10-year  program  at  a  $600  mil- 
lion annual  rate.  Clearly  the  program 
proposed  in  the  bill  before  us  is  a  rock 
bottom  minimum  which  cannot  l>e  re- 
duced one  penny  without  impairing  the 
overall  success  of  the  slum  clearance 
program. 

Title  IV  contains  a  number  of  other 
important  amendments  designed  to  im- 
prove the  urban  renewal  program.  I  am 
pleased  that  one  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit further  use  of  the  administration's 
rationing  formula  which  has  caaved 
hardship  for  our  cities  and  which  has 
hampered  the  program  with  crippling 
redlape. 

Another  amendment  would  ease  the 
hardship  on  families  and  businesses  dis- 
placed by  governmental  action  in  urban 
renewal  areas.  Under  present  law  dis- 
placed individuals  and  families  can  be 
reimbursed  for  moving  expenses  up  to  ft 
maximum  of  $100.  with  a  $2,500  ceiling 
for  displaced  businesses.  To  make  the 
financial  hardship  involved  less  onerous, 
the  bill  would  increase  these  maxima 
to  $200  and  $3,000,  respectively. 

The  bill  makes  an  important  change 
regarding  the  predominantly  residential 
requirement  which.  I  believe,  is  long 
overdue.  Under  present  law  urban  re- 
newal projects  must  be  predominantly 
residential  either  before  or  after  rede- 
velopment, except  that  an  exception  is 
made  up  to  10  p>ercent  of  the  capital 
grant  authorization,  for  projects  in  areas 
which  are  not  predominantly  residential, 
and  whfch  are  not  to  l>e  redeveloped  for 
predominantly  residential  use,  provided 
such  areas  contain  a  substantial  number 
of  slum  dwellings. 

The  bill  would  increase  this  10  percent 
limitation  to  20  p^cent  of  future  title  I 
grant  money  authorizations,  an  amend- 
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ment  which  should  double  the  oppor- 
tunity for  cities  to  imdertake  the  clear- 
ance of  their  cojamercial  and  industrial 
slums  and  renew  them  for  more  pro- 
ductive and  commercial  purposes.  This 
amendment  will  i>ay  for  itself  many 
times  over  In  terms  of  an  improved  en- 
vironment and  increased  production,  in- 
come, and  taxei .  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  remove  some  of  the  worst  eyesores, 
firetraps.  and  run-down  sections  of  our 
cities.  It  clearl.v  will  serve  to  revitalize 
the  iiulustrial  and  commercial  hearts  of 
our  urtxLn  centers. 

Another  amendment  would  encourage 
Cities  to  locate  low  rent  public  housing 
projects  in  urban  renewal  areas.  By 
permitting  the  city's  tax  exemption  on 
such  sites  to  count  as  its  one-third  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  clearing  the 
slum,  cities  will  be  more  willing  to  lo- 
cate  some  of  their  low  rent  housing  proj- 
ects on  these  newly  cleared  areas.  This 
should  help  relieve  one  of  the  great 
headaches  of  our  city  officials  who,  when 
they  propose  a  renewal  program  in  any 
area,  are  immediately  confronted  with 
an  understandable  outcry  from  the  low 
income  families  who  will  be  forced  out 
of  their  neighborhoods  unless  they  can 
be  provided  wi:h  new  low  rent  public 
housmg  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  this  year's  bill  contains  an  entirely 
new  provision  designed  to  help  our  great 
universities  ard  colleges  rehabilitate 
and  renew  the  blighted  areas  and  de- 
teriorating neighborhoods  which  are 
threatening  to  engulf  them.  To  en- 
courage tu-ban  -enewal  activities  by  col- 
leges and  uni\  ersities,  the  bill  would 
permit  their  renewal  expenditures  to  be 
counted  toward  the  city's  one-third 
contribution,  a  ad  also  would  permit  a 
waiver  of  the  predominantly  residential 
requirement. 

Another  impoitant  amendment  would 
enable  the  pla  ruling  grant  program  to 
continue.  Fun<l8  for  this  essential  activ- 
ity are  exhaa'ted  and  the  bill  would 
provide  an  additional  $10  million  to 
enable  rational  program  planning  to  go 
forward. 

TTTLE  T- -COLLEGE  HOUSINO 

The  bill  provides  adequate  loan  funds 
for  the  colleg(!  housing  loan  program 
which  has  proved  so  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful in  helping  oiu-  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cope  V  ith  the  aggravated  hous- 
ing problem  ca  xsed  by  mounting  enroll- 
ments. To  dat;  the  college  hoiising  loan 
program  has  provided  essential  housing 
for  students  and  faculty  members  on 
650  campuses  in  virtually  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  veil  as  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  At  the  end 
of  December,  approximately  175.000  liv- 
ing units  were  completed  or  under  con- 
struction to  seiTC  men  and  women  stu- 
dents, student  families,  and  a  limited 
number  of  faculty  members. 

In  view  of  th'j  continued  rapid  growth 
in  our  student  population,  and  the  new 
demands  being  made  on  education  by 
reason  of  developments  in  science  and 
the  international  scene,  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  permit  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  this  program  so  essen- 
tial to  the  national  welfare. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  $400  million  in 
additional  loan  authority  proposed  by 
the  bill  would  provide  the  absolute  min- 
imum needed  to  continue  this  vital  pro- 
gram. Of  the  $400  million  increase.  $40 
million  will  be  reserved  for  "other  edu- 
cational facilities" — such  as  cafeterias 
and  student  centers — and  another  $40 
million  will  be  reserved  for  student- 
nurse  and  intern  housing  facilities. 

TTTLE     VI LOW     RENT     PUBLIC     BOUSING 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  irony  to  me 
that  the  title  of  this  bill  which  I  believe 
should  be  least  controversial  will  be,  in 
actual  fact,  the  battleground  on  which 
we  will  undoubtedly  see  the  fiercest 
struggle.  Title  VI  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, extends  and  improves  the  low  rent 
public  housing  program.  I  am  imwaver- 
ing  in  my  conviction  that  an  adequate 
low  rent  public  housing  program  is  ab- 
solutely essential  not  only  to  an  effective 
slum  clearance  program  but  also  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  unfortunate  families 
who  cannot  afford  decent  private  hous- 
ing. 

Unless  we  act  favorably  to  extend  low- 
rent  public  housing  now,  this  vitally 
needed  program  will  expire  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  Fiankly,  I  find  it  incom- 
prehensible and  inexcusable  that  the 
administration  recommended  no  addi- 
tional units  of  public  housing  and  ap- 
parently is  reconciled  to  kill  the  program 
entirely. 

I  reject  such  a  policy  not  only  as  re- 
actionary and  as  a  futile  attempt  to  turn 
back  the  clock,  but  as  a  cold  and  in- 
human policy  lacking  in  all  compassion 
for  low-income  families.  Now  the  hous- 
ing problem  of  the  low-income  family  is 
not  just  something  which  we  have 
dreamed  up  or  manufactured.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  of.life.i  Our  housing 
subcommittee  has  received  endless  tes- 
timony which  has  documented  beyond 
contradiction  the  indisputable  fact  that 
a  large  group — at  least  50  percent — of 
the  millions  of  families  now  living  in 
slums  just  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
come to  afford  the  prices  and  rents  which 
private  enterprise  must  charge  for  de- 
cent housing  in  today's  market.  The 
opponents  of  public  housing  apparently 
do  not  understand  that  by  opposing  an 
extension  of  the  program  it  is,  in  effect, 
placing  an  insuperable  roadblock  in  the 
way  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 
When  you  clear  slums,  you  uproot  low- 
income  people  who  cannot  be  housed  ex- 
cept through  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program. 

The  administration  itself  concedes 
that  approximately  half  of  the  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  highway 
construction  cannot  be  rehoused  except 
in  public  housing  because  of  their  low 
incomes.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  overall  national 
need  for  public  housing  is  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  families  displaced  by 
slimi  clearance,  highway  construction, 
and  other  public  improvement  programs. 
The  blunt  truth  is  that  until  we  can 
reduce  poverty  in  our  land,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  there  are  millicms  who 
will  be  forced  to  live  in  slums  unless 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  low-rent 
public  units. 


To  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  low- 
income  families  the  bill  wotild  permit  the 
construction  of  the  unused  units  au- 
thorized in  the  original  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  Housing  Act  of  1949,  at  a  maxi- 
mum, rate  of  35.000  units  a  year.  Let 
me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
our  bill  we  are  actually  not  proposing 
any  new  authorization.  We  are  merely 
restoring  units  already  authorized  by  a 
previous  Congress.  Since  the  subsidy 
rates  authorized  in  the  original  bill 
would  remain  unchanged,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  bill  would  permit  a  total  con- 
struction of  approxanately  140,000  units 
at  a  35,000-umt  rate  over  a  4-year 
period. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt 
this  provision.  I  find  it  senseless  to  have 
the  Congress  arguing  each  year  over  the 
extension  of  a  program  which  amounts 
actually  to  a  program  equivalent  to  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  annual  total  of 
housing  production.  When  the  day 
comes  that  private  industry  can  show  to 
me  how  it  can  produce  housing  that  our 
lowest  income  families  can  afford — when 
and  if  that  day  comes,  I  will  gladly  em- 
brace their  alternative  progam.  But 
that  millennium.  Mr.  C)uiirman.  has  not 
yet  arrived  and  simple  arithmetic  will 
prove  that  these  families  cannot  be  de- 
cently housed  without  Government  sub- 
sidy. Either  we  condemn  these  unfortu- 
nate families  to  perpetual  life  in  the 
slums,  or  we  continue  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  It  is  as  simple  as  that, 
in  my  judgment. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  title  VI 
of  the  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  designed  to  give  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  more  vi- 
tality. There  clearly  has  been  an  ad- 
ministrative slowdown  in  the  program 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  major  cause 
has  been  the  overfederalization  of  the 
program.  It  has  hterally  become  bogged 
down  because  there  is  too  much  central- 
ized control  in  Washington  and  too  little 
initiative  given  to  local  authorities. 
There  is  a  growing  and  understandable 
resentment  on  the  part  of  local  housing 
commissioners  to  be  required  to  serve  as 
mere  rubberstamps  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration.  I  am  concerned  to 
learn  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  retain  or  attract  high-caliber 
community  leaders  for  a  program  dom- 
inated and  smothered  by  centralized  di- 
rection in  Washington. 

To  correct  this  the  bill  contains  a  new 
declaration  of  policy  with  the  major  ob- 
jective of  restoring  more  local  autoz)omy 
to  the  program's  operation.  Under  the 
language  of  that  declaration  of  policy  we 
have  been  assured  by  the  Public  Housing 
Commissioner  that  local  authorities 
would  have  a  local  option  to  approve  their 
own  management  budgets  smd  to  imder- 
take their  own  audits.  However,  as  a 
safeguard,  it  would  be  understood  that 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  would 
have  the  right  to  terminate  these  ar- 
rangements should  flagrant  abuse  come 
to  light. 

Another  amendment  would  give  local 
authorities  more  say  in  the  setting  of 
rents  and  Income  ceilings  locally,  al- 
ttiough  final  approval  would  still  be 
vested  in  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 
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I  have  already  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  urban  renewal  title  the  amend- 
ment which  would  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  low-rent  public  housing  on 
urban  renewal  sites.  Another  section  of 
the  bill  has  a  special  provision  designed 
to  ease  the  difBcult  housing  problem  of 
displaced  families  by  reducing  the  20- 
percent  gap  for  such  families  to  10  per- 
cent. Under  present  law.  present  hous- 
ing rentals  must  be  at  least  20  percent 
below  the  rents  available  for  decent  pri- 
vate Eiccommodations.  This  amendment, 
by  easing  the  Income  rules,  should  prove 
especially  helpful  to  displaced  families. 

And,  finally,  there  is  an  important 
amendment  which  should  prove  most 
helpful  to  elderly  women  and  to  disabled 
persons.  Presently,  elderly  single  per- 
sons can  be  admitted  to  low-rent  public 
housing  only  if  they  are  at  least  65  years 
of  age.  This  requirement  would  remain 
unchanged  for  single  men,  but  v,  ould  be 
lowered  to  62  for  women  and  to  age  50 
for  disabled  persons.  This  most  desir- 
able amendment  would  conform  the  pro- 
gram to  the  age  requirements  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  f 

TTTLX    Vn — ARMED    SEKVICES    HOUSING 

The  title  Vm  military  housing  pro- 
gram has  played  an  indispensable  role 
in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our  mil- 
itary personnel  and  thereby  has  made  a 
vital  contribution  to  national  security. 
Despite  program  difficulties,  the  pro- 
gram has  made  excellent  progress  but 
we  find  the  need  for  several  Impro/ing 
amendments. 

For  one  thing,  the  bill  extends  the 
program  for  1  additional  year  in  order 
that  the  overall  program  can  be  put 
under  construction  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Other  perfecting  amendments  would  fa- 
cilitate the  Wherry  acquisition  program. 
The  title  also  sets  up  a  new  program, 
on  a  limited  basis,  to  provide  rental  hous- 
ing near  militai-y  bases  for  militaiy  per- 
sonnel and  civilian  employees  of  the 
armed  services.  It  is  our  belief  that  this 
new  program  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  present 
program. 

TITLB   VXn — AVOIDANCE  OP  FORECLOSXTRES 

When  the  current  economic  recession 
set  in  with  attendant  economic  hard- 
ship for  the  unemployed,  we  naturally 
turned  our  attention  to  the  problem  of 
helping  deserving  homeowners  in  eco- 
nomic trouble. 

In  our  inquiry  we  discovered  that  the 
FHA  home  loan  program  is  sadly  defi- 
cient In  Its  protection  against  foreclosure 
in  cases  where  the  borrower  became  un- 
employed. Unlike  the  OI  loan  program, 
which  does  have  safeguards  to  protect 
the  veteran  homeowner  from  foreclosure, 
the  FHA  program  is  not  designed  to 
encourage  the  lender  to  extend  forbeai'- 
ance  and  to  ward  olT  foreoloaure. 

For  example,  we  found  th«t  defaulted 
Interest  pnymenta  are  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  lender'!  claim  for  auatantee  un- 
der  the  OX-loan  pi^ram,  However, 
under  the  FHA  pi^ogram,  defaulted  In- 
tereet  payments  between  the  date  of  de- 
fault and  the  date  of  foreoloaure  ai't  not 
properly  Inoludlble  in  the  FHA  deben* 
tui'ea  in  the  event  of  ultimate  fort* 
oloeui'e.  They  are.  it  it  true,  includible 
In  the  certificate  of  olalm,  but  that  may 
be  academic  from  the  lender's  viewpoint 


since  the  certificate  of  claim  has  worth 
only  if  FHA  is  ultimately  made  whole 
upon  liquidation  of  the  security. 

The  bill  will  correct  this  defect  in  the 
FHA  program  by  permitting  the  Com- 
missioner, in  the  case  of  default  and 
subsequent  foreclosure,  to  include  un- 
paid interest  in  the  debentures  issued  to 
the  mortgagee.  This  worthwhile  provi- 
sion will  reduce  the  incentive  on  the 
part  of  the  lender  to  hasty  foreclosure. 

We  also  found  that  the  FHA  could  not 
talce  over  the  loan  as  a  last  resort  to 
prevent  foreclosure.  The  bill,  therefore, 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  can  ac- 
quire the  loan  in  return  for  debentures 
whenever  the  lender  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  cooperate  in  curing  the  de- 
fault. Similar  authority  has  existed  in 
the  Gl-loan  program  since  its  inception, 
and  it  has  been  successfully  adminis- 
tered with  no  abuses. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  both  of  these  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  foreclosure  are  not 
mandatory  but  dIscretionai*y  with  the 
FHA  Commissioner.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port also  that  these  provisions,  which  we 
pioneered  in  last  year's  bill,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  au- 
thority given  by  title  VII  of  the  bill  will 
provide  the  Commissioner  with  the  nec- 
essary tooLs  to  encourage  lenders  to 
avoid  foreclosure  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  a  court  of  last  resort  to  help 
the  homeowner  back  on  his  feet  and  to 
prevent  loss  of  his  home. 

TITLK   IX MIBCKLXANEOtTS 

Title  IX.  the  final  title  of  the  bill,  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  miscel- 
laneous amendments.  They  can  be 
found  in  detail  in  the  section-by-section 
summary  in  the  committee  report  so  I 
will  not  discuss  them  all. 

One  important  amendment  would  ex- 
tend and  provide  additional  money  for 
the  farm  housing  research  program. 
Too  often,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  housing  problems.  F>eople 
tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  rural  areas  are  just  as  afflicted  with 
slum  housing  as  our  big  urban  areas. 
The  farm  housing  research  program 
which  I  have  been  proud  to  sponsor  has 
great  potential  in  helping  us  discover 
the  kind  of  programs  we  need  to  meet 
the  farm  housing  problem,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  bill  provides  an  addi- 
tional authorization  and  extension  of 
time  in  order  to  reap  the  harvest  which 
this  essential  program  will  inevitably 
yield. 

Another  amendment  extends  the  Vol- 
untary Home  Mortgage  Credit  Program 
for  another  2  years.  In  many  oases,  this 
program  hiis  provided  the  only  means  of 
making  FHA  and  OI  loans  available  In 
our  smaller  cities  and  rural  ai-eas.  It 
has  served  as  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the 
outstandiniily  successful  direct  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Admlnistiation 
and  is  desevvlng  of  continuation. 

By  exempting  FHA  loans  f  ixMn  existing 
limitations  on  real  estate  loans  by  na- 
tional banks,  which  w>ould  place  them  on 
a  parity  with  OI  loans,  another  section 
of  the  titlo  would  encourage  increased 
portldpatlon  in  the  FHA  insured  pro- 
gram by  commercial  banks. 


Another  amendment  would  permit 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  pur- 
chase participating  Interests  In  first 
mortgages  up  to  20  percent  of  their  as- 
sets. This  amendment  would  help 
achieve  a  more  even  flow  of  mortgage 
credit  by  encouraging  the  transfer  of 
mortgage  funds  from  plentiful  areas  to 
areas  where  mortgage  capital  is  in  short 
supply.  Under  present  law.  participat- 
ing interests  in  locms  beyond  a  50-mile 
radius  from  the  home  office  are  included 
with  certain  other  special  classes  of  loans 
in  a  category  limited  to  20  percent  of  as- 
sets. Section  907  would  add  an  addi- 
tional category  for  participations  up  to 
20  percent  of  assets,  with  a  proviso  that 
the  two  categories  could  not  exceed  30 
percent  of  assets. 

The  committee  report  comment  on 
this  section  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  most  a.ssociations  would  have 
at  least  10  percent  of  assets  in  other  spe- 
cial loans  under  the  first  clause  of  the 
proviso  and  thus  under  the  formula 
would  have  to  stay  within  a  20-percent 
factor  for  participation  loans.  That  Is 
not  the  case,  nor  the  way  the  section 
reads,  and  is  intended  to  read.  Some 
associations  have  less  than  10  percent  of 
loans  in  the  special  category  and  there- 
fore would  have  leeway  for  participation 
loans  in  excess  of  20  p>ercent.  In  fact, 
an  association  which  did  not  have  any 
other  loans  In  the  special  category  could 
have  loan  participations  eqnal  to  30  per- 
cent of  a<^sets.  *• 

And,  finally,  the  bill  would>set  up  a 
new  program  of  insurance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  housing  loans 
for  migratory  farm  lal>or.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  in  many  areas  and  we 
hope  the  new  program  can  furnish  at 
least  an  experimental  basis  for  provid- 
ing needed  housing  for  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my 
rather  lengthy  summary  of  the  general 
housing  bill  now  before  the  House.  I 
frankly  could  not  have  made  it  much 
briefer  because  this  is  a  comprehensive 
housing  bill  which  vitally  affects  the 
whole  range  of  essential  national  hous- 
ing programs.  It  is  a  bill  with  many 
vital  objectives  which  cannot  help  but 
advance  materially  the  national  welfare 
and  the  public  interest.  It  will  continue 
our  fight  on  slums.  It  will  provide  a 
broadscale  program  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  put  the  unemployed 
back  to  work.  It  will  provide  better 
housing  for  the  American  people.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  housing  bill  is 
vital  legislation  and  I  deeply  hope  that 
we  can  pass  it  with  no  delay  and  with 
no  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  CollzkrI. 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  do 
not  like  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  very 
able  committee  handling  this  bill.  But 
I  would  be  rcmlu  If  X  did  nut  take  these 
few  moments  to  direct  the  attention  of 
tl)P  mcn^bernhip  of  tlUs  House  to  a  please 
of  housing  which  I  suppose  we  might  call 
"the  sacred  cow"  of  the  housini  pro- 
gram, that  Is,  military  housing.  X  think 
it  den\and8.  If  not  this  year,  certainly  in 
the  early  futui^e,  the  attention  of  this 
House.  X  refer  to  the  so-called  Cape- 
hart  Housing  Program. 
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We  have  heard  about  the  cost  of  dis- 
count rates  paid  by  individuals,  but  I 
respectfully  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  tcday  under  the  Capehart 
Housing  Prognim  is  paying  tremendous 
discount  rates  in  the  per-unit  cost  of 
housing.  May  I  respectfully  refer  you 
to  page  7529  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  5.  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks? I  know  that  the  committee 
handling  the  housing  bill  and  the  very 
capable  membeis  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  need  not  this  informa- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  important  enough 
to  the  other  Members  of  this  House  to 
take  a  good,  carrful  look  at  Just  exactly 
what  goes  on  in  the  Capehart  Housiiig 
Program.  The  character  of  the  financ- 
ing breeds  extravagance  and,  in  fact,  de- 
mands waste  in  sums  damaging  to  our 
financial  well-being. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  before  we  get  involved  in 
any  further  auUioiization  of  military 
housing  to  take  a  very  careful  and  a 
very  close  look  at  just  how  the  so-called 
Capehart  housing  program  operates,  be- 
cause with  the  present  system — and  I 
think  we  all  have  to  admit  this  in  ap- 
praising it — we  not  only  encourage  fi- 
nancing on  a  basLi  that  is  tremendously 
costly,  but  the  ftn^incial  responsibility  in 
this  type  of  financing  program  is  "lock. 
4tock.  and  barrel '  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Hei  e  is  a  case  where  the 
obligation  is  definitely  a  Federal  obliga- 
tion. Nowhere  dc^s  it  show  actually  in 
the  true  account  of  our  national  debt. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  exact  an- 
swer as  to  just  what  our  specific  solu- 
tion is:  but  I  do  1  now  it  is  a  pretty  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments credit  has  reached  the  point 
that  we  must  ac<:ept  bids  and  include 
the  cost  of  discounts  in  addition  to  the 
unrealistic  4'2-percent  interest  rate  es- 
tablished in  the  fuce  of  securing  private 
loans  required  under  the  financing  pro- 
cedures of  the  Capehart  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Addoni- 
ziol. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  ol  S.  57  with  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  repwrted  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

We  have  l>efore  us  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  housing  bills  ever  pre- 
sented on  the  fiooj-  of  the  Congress.  The 
bill  represents  the  culmination  of  2  years 
of  hard  work  on  tiie  part  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  particu- 
larly the  Housing  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  ranking  mem- 
ber. It  U  a  bill  vhioh  is  almost  a  years 
overdue.  X  think  the  American  people 
^ATi-e  dealt  a  tragic  blow  last  year  when 
administration  rpposltlon  kiUtd  the 
housing  bill. 

The  bill  we  have  befoi^  us  today  is 
Rtmilar  in  many  essentials  to  last  year's 
bill.  B\it  In  many  ways  we  have  im- 
i)io\>ed  and  perfetjted  this  year's  bill  ao 
that  it  will  bt  an  tvtn  more  afftetlvt 
Instrument  in  metUng  the  housing  needg 
of  our  country. 


Before  discussing  those  aspects  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  are  especially  meri- 
torious. I  would  like  to  answer  the 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Republican  leadership  that 
this  bill  is  inflationary.  Frankly,  such 
a  charge  is  plain  nonsense.  In  the  first 
place  the  record  has  been  made  clear 
that  actual  expenditures  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  will  be  less  than  $100  million. 
In  an  economy  with  a  gross  national 
product  exceeding  $450  billion  any  one 
who  can  see  an  inflationary  impact  in 
the  expenditure  of  $100  million  is  chas- 
ing a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Ill  plain  truth  the  inflation  issue  is  a 
red  herring  which  the  opponents  are 
trying  to  drag  in  front  of  this  bill  be- 
cause they  object  to  the  basic  principles 
of  this  housing  legislation.  The  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  carefully  refrain 
from  discussing  its  merits  and  the  posi- 
tive things  it  would  do  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  this  Congress  will  not  be  misled 
by  the  barrage  of  false  propaganda 
which  has  been  fed  out  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  in  a  constant  stream. 
In  a  nutshell  this  housing  bill  will  help 
prevent  a  slump  in  the  great  home 
building  industry  which  is  vital  to 
achieving  overall  prospjerity;  it  will  help 
us  cope  with  the  growing  slum  prob- 
lem which  is  strangling  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  cities;  and  it  will  make 
great  strides  forward  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  middle  and  low  income 
families. 

One  could  speak  for  hours  on  the 
helpful  provisions  which  this  great  bill 
contains.  In  the  time  I  have  available, 
I  would  like  to  stress  the  features  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  will  be  especially 
beneficial. 

One  title  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
make  home  ownership  easier  for  the 
average  family  under  the  FHA  home 
ownership  program.  For  one  thing  the 
required  downpayment  in  the  middle 
price  ranges  would  be  further  reduced. 
Also  by  permitting  a  longer  loan  ma- 
turity and  by  authorizing  a  reduction  in 
the  insurance  premium,  the  monthly 
housing  payment  will  be  lowered  so  that 
more  and  more  families  will  be  able  to 
become  home  owners  for  the  first  time. 

I  might  point  out  that  an  indirect 
benefit  of  these  increased  incentives  to 
home  ownership  will  be  a  stimulating 
economic  effect  on  the  home  construc- 
tion industry.  By  widening  consumer 
demand  in  the  housing  market  we  can 
maintain  a  healthy  rate  of  housing  con- 
struction and  prevent  a  serious  slump 
In  home  building  from  developing  later 
this  year. 

The  bill  contains  two  amendments 
which  ai^  absolutely  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  FHA  program.  FHA 
has  I'eached  the  limit  on  its  insurance 
authoi'lty  and  the  bill  would  provide  the 
substantial  inorease  ntotsiary  to  con- 
tinue the  basic  FHA  home  insurance 
program.  We  should  realiie  also  thai 
the  niA  title  X  home  loan  improve- 
ment program,  which  enables  home  own* 
tri  to  rtpalr  and  Improve  their  pi'op- 
erties.  will  expire  next  fall  unless  wt 
this  bill. 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bill  has 
special  provisions  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  the  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  vitally  needed  in  our  cities.  One 
of  the  most  diflScuIt  nuts  to  crack  in  our 
urban  centers  is  the  problem  of  en- 
couraging more  multifamily  housing 
at  rents  which  tlie  average  family  can 
afford.  The  bill  before  us,  by  decreas- 
ing the  amount  of  investment  required 
by  sponsors  in  the  regular  FHA  section 
207  rental  housing  program,  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  encouraging  builders  to 
undertake  construction  of  such  housing. 
Under  the  present  administration,  the 
rental  housing  program  has  failed  miser- 
ably to  get  off  the  ground,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  its  improving  amend- 
ments tliis  bill  will  get  the  program  off 
dead  center  and  start  the  production  of 
rental  housing  which  our  cities  must 
have. 

I  have  always  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  promise  which  the  FHA  coopera- 
tive housing  program  offers  in  helping 
us  solve  the  middle  income  housing  and 
dilemma.  By  liberalizing  this  program 
substantially,  I  am  especially  hopeful 
that  we  can  encourage  more  cooi>erative 
housing  construction  which  will  offer  ur- " 
ban  families  decent  housing  at  a  moder- 
ate monthly  cost. 

One  amendment  to  the  cooperative 
housing  program  deserves  special  men- 
tion. For  the  first  time  we  will  make  it 
possible  for  cooperatives  with  a  majority 
of  veterans  to  build  their  cooperatives 
with  no  downpayments.  Under  present 
law  they  must  make  a  downpayment  of 
at  least  5  percent.  By  reducing  the  re- 
quired downpayment  to  zero,  veteran 
members  of  a  housing  cooperative  will 
have  the  same  benefits  as  their  compa- 
triots who  buy  sales  housing  under  the 
GI  loan  program. 

To  assure  that  cooperative  housing 
projects  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary financing  another  title  of  the  bill 
would  increase  by  $75  million  the  spe- 
cial support  fimd  of  the  FNMA  to  pur- 
chase co<^>erative  housing  mortgages. 

The  bill  also  makes  realistic  changes 
designed  to  improve  the  section  221  re- 
location housing  program  which  should 
help  many  cities  and  communities  to  pro- 
vide the  sorely  needed,  modestly  priced 
housing  required  by  families  who  are 
forced  to  move  from  slum-cleared  areas. 
Tlie  housing  needs  of  the  lowest  income 
families  forced  to  move  from  slums  can 
only  be  met  through  low-rent  public 
housing,  but  the  section  221  program  may 
help  the  housing  problem  of  displaced 
families  higher  up  in  the  income  scale. 

I  am  especially  pleased  also  that  at  long 
last  we  have  fashioned  r  program  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  our  elderly  dtiaens. 
The  present  FHA  section  207  program  to 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly  Is  clear- 
ly not  the  answer,  and  in  my  opinion 
will  never  efTeeti  .•ely  operate  beoauie  of 
the  unchallengeable  fact  that  the  rents 
charted  under  the  pi^awnt  protrtm  are 
entirely  too  high  for  U)e  incomes  of  most 
of  our  elderly  eitiaens. 

Under  the  prtsent  program  sponsortnt 
nonprofit  eorporationg  oannot  afftetively 
reduce  rentals  beeause  they  will  have  to 
pay  B^  percent  for  their  flnanoing— 8 
percent  interest  plus  one-half  of  1  per-  , 
cent  insurance  premium.    The  pi^ram 
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propos^  in  title  II  of  the  bill  will  require 
sponsoring  nonprofit '  corporations  to 
pay  only  3^a  percent  for  their  financing. 
Also,  the  required  equity  investment  will 
be  reduced  from  10  percent  to  2  percent 
and  the  maximum  loan  term  will  be 
stretched  from  the  present  40  years  to  50 
years.  Taken  together,  these  liberaliza- 
tions will  offer  decent  rental  housing  ac- 
commodations to  elderly  families  and 
persons  at  rents  $15  to  $20  less  than  those 
which  must  be  charged  under  the  pres- 
ent program. 

Personally.  I  would  have  preferred  a 
larger  dollar  authorization  than  the  $100 
million  which  the  bill  proposes  for  this 
new  program.  But  at  least  the  modest 
program  proposed  will  provide  a  break- 
through which  will  point  the  way  to  an 
actual  demonstration  of  what  can  really 
be  done  to  provide  decent  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  our  neglected  elderly  citizens. 

We  can  all  be  pleased  with  another 
important  provision  of  the  bill  which  will 
provide  substantial  funds  for  the  college 
housing  program  which  has  been  so  out- 
standingly successful  in  helping  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  provide  the 
dormitory  and  faculty  housing  needed  by 
their  expanding  student  enrollments. 

Another  meritorious  title  of  the  bill 
would  extend  and  improve  the  military 
housing  program^hich  has  been  a  vital 
link  in  our  national  security  program. 

Another  provision  would  help  allevi- 
ate hardship  on  FHA  homeowners  who 
get  into  economic  trouble  because  of  un- 
employment. By  authorizing  the  FHA 
Commissioner  to  acquire  the  loan  as  a 
last  resort,  the  FHA  homeowner  in  eco- 
nomic distress  will  be  protected  where  the 
lender  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
exercise  forbearance  so  that  the  default 
can  be  worked  out. 

These  are  but  several  examples  of  the 
great  number  of  the  essential  objectives 
which  the  bill  would  achieve.  I  think 
they  prove  conclusively  that  we  have 
before  us  perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive housing  bill  ever  considered — a  bill 
which  will  improve  all  of  our  great  na- 
tional housing  programs,  a  bill  which 
will  meet  the  special  housing  needs  of 
practically  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion and  meet  the  needs  of  all  geographic 
sections. 

I  have  intentionally  reserved  for  the 
last  my  discussion  of  two  titles  of  the 
bill  which  I  regard  as  paramount  in  im- 
portance. I  refer  to  titles  IV  and  VI  of 
the  bill,  which  deal,  respectively,  with 
urban  renewal  and  the  slum  clearance 
and  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role 
in  the  slum-clearance  program  recom- 
mended in  the  bill. 

Presently  the  slum-clearance  program 
has  ground  to  a  dead  halt  as  far  as  new 
activity  is  concerned.  Funds  are  ex- 
hausted and  the  backlog  of  new  applica- 
tions is  heavy.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
gross  Federal  capital  requirement  will 
exceed  $700  million  by  the  end  of  the 
cmrcnt  fiscal  year. 

To  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
slum-clearance  program,  the  bill  would 
make  $500  million  a  year  available  for 
3  years.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  mayors'  groups,  who  should  know. 


testified  tliat  we  should  have  a  $600  mil- 
lion annual  program  for  10  years.  I 
would  have  preferred  the  adoption  of 
such  a  program,  but,  at  least,  the  $500 
million  program  for  3  years  should  meet 
the  minimum  program  requirements 
necessary  to  maintain  a  determined 
attack  on  the  slum  problem  which 
threatens  to  engulf  our  cities. 

The  bill  would  improve  the  urban- 
renewal  program  in  many  ways.  For 
one  thin(2.  it  would  provide  greater  re- 
lief to  displaced  families  and  businesses 
by  increasing  the  relocation  payments 
which  help  those  uiMooted  families  and 
businesses  pay  their  moving  expenses. 

The  bill  would  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  low-rent  public  housing  on 
urban-renewal  sites  by  counting  the 
city's  tax  exemption  as  its  one-third 
contribution  of  the  cost  of  slum  clear- 
ance. 

It  would  give  greater  incentive  to  urban 
renewal  projf^ts  carried  on  by  colleges 
and  universities  by  counting  the  urban 
renewal  expenditures  of  such  institutions 
toward  the  city's  one-third  contribution 
and  by  waving  the  residential  require- 
ment. 

On  thi^  subject.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  the  special  champion  for  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  which  lil)eralizes 
the  resid(?ntial  requirement. 

Under  present  law  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects must  be  predominantly  residential 
either  before  or  after  redevelopment,  ex- 
cept that  an  exception  is  made  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  capital  grant  authoriza- 
tion, for  projects  in  areas  which  are  not 
predominantly  residential,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  redeveloped  for  predominantly 
residential  use,  provided  such  areas  con- 
tain a  substantial  number  of  slum  dwell- 
ings. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  pres- 
ent 10-p<;rcent  limitation  is  too  restric- 
tive. Most  communities  have  substan- 
tial areaf  which  contain  few.  if  any,  sub- 
standard dwelling  units.  They  are  obso- 
lete rundown  areas  and  often  are  not 
suitable  :'or  redevelopment  with  housing 
construction. 

To  permit  the  redevelopment  of  areas 
of  this  k;nd,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
10-percent  limitation  to  permit  20  per- 
cent of  total  future  capital  grant  authori- 
zations to  be  used  for  the  redevelopment 
of  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 
Also,  the  present  restrictive  requirement 
that  an  area  contain  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  slum  dwellings  would  be  removed. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  bill  is  title  VI  which  extends  and  im- 
proves the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, not  only  to  an  effective  slum  clear- 
ance program,  but  also  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  unfortunate  families 
who  just  cannot  afford  decent  private 
housing. 

Unless  we  pass  this  bill  the  vitally 
needed  low-rent  public  housing  program 
will  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  I 
frankly  found  it  almost  incomprehensible 
when  I  learned  that  the  administration 
was  proposing  no  additional  public  hous- 
ing unitK,  and  in  effect  was  recommend- 
ing killing  the  program  entirely.  I  re- 
ject this  policy  as  both  reactionary  and 
lacking  in  all, compassion  for  low-income 
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families.  I  think  the  administration 
policy  in  this  matter  is  another  clear 
manifestation  of  its  preoccupation  with 
the  higher  income  groups,  and  its  callous 
lack  of  concern  with  the  special  needs 
of  low-income  families. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  millions  of  unfortunate 
families  now  living  in  slums  cannot  af- 
ford decent  private  housing.  With- 
out of  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram their  housing  problem  is  hopeless. 
Either  we  condemn  these  families  to  a 
perpetual  life  in  the  slums  or  we  must 
continue  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  have  long  fought  for  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  done  so  because  clearly  it  was 
the  only  means  of  providing  housing  for 
a  large  segment  of  our  population. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  facts  available  to 
us  prove  incontestably  that  we  cs^ 
never  rid  ourselves  of  the  slums  which 
afflict  our  cities  unless  we  have  a  means 
of  providing  decent  housing  tt>r  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  Income 
families  inevitably  displaced  by  the  slum 
clearance  programs. 

By  restoring  the  unused  units  in  the 
original  1949  act.  the  bill  would  permit 
the  construction  of  35,000  units  a  year 
up  to  a  total  of  approximately  140.000. 
Again  I  would  have  preferred  to  sec  a 
larger  authorization,  but  in  view  of  the 
administration's  opposition  to  this  hous- 
ing program  for  low  income  families,  I 
believe  we.  can  feel  satisfied  in  having 
achieved  a  program  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

To  introduce  more  fiexlbility  into  the 
program,  the  bill  would  give  more  local 
autonomy  in  program  operation.  Local 
hou.sing  authorities  would  be  given  more 
say  in  the  preparation  of  their  budgets 
and  in  the  fixing  of  local  rent  and  In- 
come ceilings.  One  especially  helpful 
amendment  is  designed  to  help  the  dif- 
ficult housing  problem  facing  displaced 
families  by  reducing  the  20  percent  gap 
for  such  families  to  10  percent.  Under 
present  law  public  housing  rentals  must 
be  at  least  20  percent  below  the  rents 
available  for  decent  private  accommoda- 
tions. This  amendment  would  make  the 
income  rules  more  helpful  to  displaced 
families. 

Another  very  Important  amendment 
would  help  the  housing  problem  of 
elderly  single  women  and  of  disabled 
persons.  Presently  elderly  single  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  admission  to  low- 
rent  public  housing  only  if  they  are  85 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  bill  would 
continue  this  minimiun  age  requirement 
for  single  men,  but  would  reduce  it  to 
62  in  the  case  of  women  and  to  age  50 
in  the  case  of  disabled  persons  of  either 
sex.  This  would  conform  the  program 
to  the  age  requirement  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  am  proud  to  have  spon- 
sored this  most  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
housing  bill  before  this  body  is  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  vitally  needed  kind. 
It  is  clearly  a  bill  devoted  to  promoting 
the  public  welfare  in  general  and  the 
housing  needs  of  our  people  in  partic- 
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ular.  This  housing  legislation  has  been 
too  long  delayed  and  r  urge  its  prompt 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Curtin]  . 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
examined  the  let^islation  which  is  now 
being  debated  with  much  mterest.  I  find 
that,  among  other  things,  it  makes  rela- 
tively easy  the  acquisition  of  homes  by 
persons  in  the  low -income  bracket 
through  the  use  of  FHA  mortgages. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
presently  existing,  as  well  as  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  fails  to  cover  one  very 
important  matter,  namely,  help  in  re- 
taining such  homes  after  the  homeown- 
er has  acquired  it. 

We  have  had  many  instances  through- 
out my  district,  and.  indeed  throughout 
the  entire  country,  within  the  last  few 
years  of  conscientloas  and  industrious 
persons  losing  their  FHA-insured  homes 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  residing 
In  a  depressed  area,  and  due  to  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  thoy  were  temp>orarily  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this  feature 
of  the  problem  relating  to  the  ownership 
of  a  home  should  be  explored  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  some  affirmative  action 
should  be  taken. 

To  that  end,  I  had  previously  intro- 
duced legislation,  known  as  H.R.  4796. 
which  provided  for  a  moratorium  up  to, 
but  not  exceeding,  1  year,  for  such  un- 
employed homeo  Aners. 

S.  57.  the  bill  now  being  debated,  seeks 
to  bring  the  law  regarding  FHA  mort- 
gages in  line  w:th  existing  laws  relat- 
ing to  foreclosure  of  VA  guaranteed 
mortgages.  It  provides,  in  title  8,  for  an 
amendment  to  title  2  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  wht^reby  the  Commissioner 
may  "buy  back  mortgages  in  default 
from  the  loaning  institution  and  issue 
therefor  to  the  loaning  institution  de- 
bentures having  a  total  face  value  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  loan,"  and 
so  forth.  Thereupon,  the  Commissioner 
may  "under  such  regulations  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  extend  the 
time  for  curing  default."  and  so  forth. 

This  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
mortgagor,  or  owner  of  the  property,  is 
still  in  default  and  the  Commissioner  can 
at  any  time  that  he  desires — and,  in  fact, 
must  after  a  certain  time — foreclose  on 
the  mortgage,  and  tt :;  property  owner  is 
then  divested  of  any  interest  he  has  in 
the  property,  including  the  loss  of  any 
equity  he  may  have  built  up  after  a  pe- 
riod of  installment  payments. 

To  my  mind,  this  can.  and  does  in 
many  instances,  impose  a  hardship  on  a 
conscientious  and  honest  property  owner 
who  is  temporarily  unable  to  meet  his 
obligation  under  the  mortgage  through 
no  fault  of  his  own. 

I  propose,  by  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
provide  for  a  moiatorium  in  such  worthy 
cases.  My  amendment  will  provide  that 
persons  who  are  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  living  in  a  dis- 
tressed area,  as  defined  in  the  amend- 
ment, can  have  a  moratorlimi  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  1  year  on  such  mortgage 
payments.    Such  payments  will  not  be 


forgiven,  but  will  be  added  to  the  end 
of  the  existing  term  of  the  said  mort- 
gage. 

As  I  see  It,  this  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment very  little  money,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  the  security 
for  the  mortgage,  and  these  postponed 
payments,  in  the  house  which  is  mort- 
gaged. I  think  we  must  assume  that  the 
mortgagor,  or  property  owner,  will  have 
paid  a  certain  number  of.  payments  on 
his  mortgage  after  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty and.  consequently,  we  can  assume 
that  he  has  some  equity  in  it.  There- 
fore, the  Government's  security  would 
remain  as  good,  or  even  better,  than  it 
was  at  the  time  the  commitment  on  the 
obligation  was  granted. 

Normally,  an  American's  most  valued 
possession  is  his  home,  and  I  believe  we 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  that  pos- 
session as  far  as  is  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  good  government.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  person  whose  economic 
status  is  temporarily  in  jeopardy  because 
of  conditions  beyond  his  control  should 
lose  that  home  if  the  Government  can, 
at  least  partially,  stand  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween him  and  his  loss  for  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  re- 
habilitate his  economic  condition.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  it  can  be  done 
wth  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  as  I  be- 
lieve would  be  the  case  under  the  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer. 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan ]. 

A    BBOAO-CACEO  ATTACK    ON    AlIEMCA 'S  .  HOUSING 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
months  of  maneuvering  by  opponents  of 
this  legislation  to  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  debate  and  decision,  I  am  happy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  managed  to  overcome  the 
procedural  tangle  and  the  delaying  tac- 
tics and  thus  provide  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  or  against  a  good 
housing  bill. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  long  delay 
has  been,  in  the  long  nm,  a  good  thing, 
because  we  are  now  getting  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  on  FHA-guaran- 
teed  housing  loans  and  at  this  point  we 
absolutely  have  to  pass  legislation  to 
keep  the  FHA  program  going.  We  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Banking  and  Cturency  Committee 
generally,  have  made  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  along  on  a  piece-meal 
approach  as  we  did  last  year  in  agreeing 
to  the  extension  of  FHA  without  at  the 
same  time  insisting  on  a  broad  attack 
on  the  whole  housing  problem. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived opposing  S.  57  is  based  on  the  mis- 
conception that  this  is  a  public  housing 
bill.  Even  the  customarily  exact  and 
accurate  House  Calendar  prepared  in  the 
ofllce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  guilty 
of  this  misconception  in  identifying  S. 
57  as  "Housing,  public,  extend." 

PIOGKAICS  COVBU3>  IN  BILL 

While  there  Is  some  public  housing 
provided  for  in  this  bill — to  the  extent 
of  maintaining  or  reinstating  authori- 
zations for  public  housing  agreed  to  by 


Congress  10  years  ago,  in  a  bill  coau- 
thored  by  the  late  Senator  Taf  t,  this  is,  of 
course,  an  omnibus  bill  covering  all 
phases  of  our  national  housing  pro- 
gram— such  as : 

First.  FHA-guaranteed  home  loans 
issued  by  private  financial  institutions 
and  representing  the  bulk  of  homes  built 
in  this  country  over  the  past  25  years; 

Second.  Urban  renewal  for  the  rescue 
of  our  cities  and  towns  from  blight  and 
the  eradication  of  slxmis. 

Third.  The  remarkably  successful  col- 
lege housing  program  which  has  been 
a  prime  factor  in  enabling  our  colleges 
and  vmiversities  to  expand  enrollments, 
particularly  for  the  millions  of  GI  bill 
students  who  descended  on  the  colleges 
after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war; 

Fourth.  The  growing  tenant-owned 
cooperative  housing  program. 

Fifth.  The  secondary  mortgage  market 
operations  under  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association — known  familiarly 
in  the  financial  industry  as  Fanny  Mae — 
which  maintains  a  constant  stream  of 
mortgage  funds  for  the  banks  and  build- 
ings and  loans  by  enabling  to  trade  in 
or  sell  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed  loans. 

Sixth.  Rental  housing  programs  under 
private  enterprise  for  armed  services  per- 
sonnel. 

Seventh.  Special  programs  for  aiding 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  rental 
housing  for  elderly  persons. 

Eighth.  A  new  FHA  program  for  con- 
struction of  privately  owned  nursing 
homes;  and  so  on. 

These,  along  with  the  small  amount  of 
pubUc  housing,  go  to  comprise  a  vast 
attack  on  the  whole  problem  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  the  American  peo- 
ple— most  of  it,  as  I  noted,  under  private 
enterprise  at  a  profit,  and  very  little  of  it 
at  any  actual  or  ultimate  cost  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

ATTTMPT  TO  MISLEAD  PUBLIC 

This  is,  as  Mr.  Rains,  the  subccxnmittee 
chairman,  said,  a  true  story  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  before  us.  It  does  not  bear  any 
relationship  to  the  scare  stories  circulat- 
ing and  circulated  by  some  groups  of 
organized  business  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  about  this  being 
a  huge  and  budget-busting  giveaway  out 
of  the  National  Treasury. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  enable  America  s  wage  earners,  small 
businessmen,  professional  people — the 
public  generally — to  continue  to  buy 
good  housing  under  reasonable  down- 
payment  and  carrying  charges,  or  to  rent 
such  housing  under  reasonable  monthly 
charges.  Most  of  the  effort  in  our  hous- 
ing programs  goes  in  that  direction.  We 
have  from  time  to  time  improved  the 
FHA  program,  by  lowering  downpay- 
ments,  widening  coverage,  extending  the 
repa3mient  period,  and  so  forth,  and  in 
this  bill  we  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  housing  problem. 

RESTOSING  AMBBICA'S  MAJOE  cmxs 

We  are  restoring  ovu:  cities — St.  Louis 
is  an  excellent  example  of  that — rooting 
out  festering  slums  and  replacing  them 
with  wonderfully  attractive  residential 
and  e(»nmercial  areas — making  our 
downtown  areas  again  extremely  desir- 
able residential  areas  for  people  in  all 
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income  levels.  This  is  an  urgent  need, 
if  we  are  to  prevent  our  cities  from  being 
strangled  in  bliglit,  congestion,  and  ob- 
solescence. 

NURSING    HOMES,     COLLEGE,     COOPEXATIVI,     AND 
ARMED  SERVICES  HOUSING 

We  are  providing  loans  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates  for  the  construction  of  pri- 
vately operated  nursing  homes,  for  col- 
lege dormitories,  for  cooperative  housing, 
for  armed  services  housing. 

We  are  giving  some  subsidies  to  the 
very  lowest  income  groups  to  make  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  decent  housing 
to  shelter  those  whose  slum  homes  ai'e 
being  demolished  for  urban  renewal,  or 
for  vast  new  highway  networks  swallow- 
ing up  vast  areas  of  existing  urban 
housing. 

irS^N   RENEWAL  FUNDS   RUNNING   OUT 

^■*U  we  are  to  have  urban  renewal,  we 
must  have  some  public  housing  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  relocating  those  of  very 
low  income  whose  homes  are  demol- 
ished. 

Our  urban  renewal  programs  are  just 
now  really  getting  up  steam,  and  the 
funds  available  are  running  out  swiftly. 
The  demand  for  loan  funds,  and  for 
capital  grants  under  the  program,  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  had 
to  ration  allocations  on  a  very  limited 
basis  among  the  various  cities  which  are 
making  detailed  applications. 

In  St.  Louis  we  are  launching  several 
huge  projects — the  most  recent  has  just 
been  given  the  go-ahead — Kosciusko. 
Every  city  in  the  country  has  projects 
In  the  works — underway  or  about  to  be- 
gin— of  the  same  type  as  this  one  and 
our  Mill  Creek  and  Plaza  projects.  This 
legislation,  by  providing  the  fimds  to 
help  cover  the  difference  between  site 
acquisition  costs,  which  are  very  high, 
and  the  receipts  from  sale  of  the  rede- 
velopment area  land  to  private  develop- 
ers, at  prices  enabling  them  to  build  and 
operate  the  now  facilities  at  a  profit, 
will  make  possible  a  great  expansion  of 
iu*ban  renewaL 

Mr.  Eisenhower  says  the  Idea  Is  fine, 
but  the  money  provided  is  too  much.  I 
do  not  agree.  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  get 
around  to  the  slum  areas  of  our  cities 
and  see  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

HAS  PRKSIDCNT  SSEN  KXTCNT  OV  NXKDT 

Nor  has  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
the  needs  in  rehousing  those  who  are 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  by  new 
highway  projects.  And  he  certainly  has 
not  seemed  to  be  very  much  concerned 
over  the  frightfully  neglected  need  of 
providing  reasonably  priced,  privately 
nin  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  or  chron- 
ically ill  under  FHA,  as  this  bill  proposes. 
It  is  an  outstanding  program,  and  will 
make  possible  the  elimination  of  so  many 
of  the  flretraps  now  being  operated  as 
private  nursing  homps. 

PREVENTING    RECESSION    rORECLOSURES    UNDER 
FHA 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  which  I 
want  to  emphasize,  and  I  believe  this 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  preceded  me.  is  one 
that  will  not  cost  Uncle  Sam  a  cent  but 
which  will  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
treme hardship  which  was*  visited  upon 


many  FHA-insured  homeowners  during 
the  1957-58  recession  which  still  hangs 
on  in  many  areas  despite  rising  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  referring  to  a  provision  cospon- 
sored  by  Chairman  Rains  and  myself  and 
others  on  the  Housing  subcommittee  to 
prevent  widespread  foreclosure  actions 
on  FHA-insured  mortgages  against 
homeowners  about  to  lose  their  homes 
as  a  rftjult  of  temporary  unemployment. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  lending  In- 
stitution, in  case  of  default  by  the  pur- 
chaser, has  to  foreclose  and  sell  the 
property  in  order  to  exercise  its  right 
to  any  indemnity  under  PHA  insurance. 
Under  our  amendment,  the  lender  Is  en- 
couragiid  to  hold  off  on  foreclosure,  and 
in  extreme  cases  the  FHA  can  pay  off 
the  mortgage,  take  it  over,  and  work  out 
arrangements  for  future  payments  by 
the  homeowner,  so  that  he  can  retain 
his  home  during  a  recession  and  stay  in 
it  and  then  pay  off  his  indebtedness 
when  he  gets  back  to  work. 

This  would  bring  FHA  procedures,  in 
this  situation,  into  line  with  those  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

LOGICAL    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    TRSTUt    PROGRAMS 

Thejie  are  some  of  the  things  we  are 
setting  out  to  do  in  this  legislation.  Most 
of  it  Ls  not  new.  None  of  it  is  revolu- 
tionary. None  of  it  is  extreme  or  experi- 
mental or  untested.  It  is  not  wasteful. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  housing  pro- 
gram we  have  carried  out  year  after  year 
since  1949  with  some  modifications,  some 
improvements,  some  changes  as  expe- 
rience under  the  old  programs  showed 
the  way  to  better  administration  or  bet- 
ter techniques. 

SAME  OltOUPS  OPPOSED  ALL  NEW   DEAL   PROGRAMS 

The  Improvements  have  come  slowly, 
and  only  after  the  most  thorough  study 
and  anali'sls.  Those  groups  which  op- 
pose this  bill  today  opposed  just  about 
every  .single  housing  bill  since  1949.  yet 
many  of  those  business  interests  which 
are  so  vehement  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  have  made  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
the  programs  for  helping  America's  mil- 
lions of  families  to  rent  or  buy  decent 
homes  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

They  are  largely  the  same  groups 
which  opposed  every  forward-looking 
proposal  from  the  earliest  New  Deal 
days  onward.  I  wonder  if  they  ever 
bother  to  go  back  and  read  some  of  their 
old  propaganda  and  lobbying  materiaL 
They  would  blush  in  shame  if  they  did. 
It  is  23  years  since  these  groups  are 
warning  that  the  then  brand-new  social 
security  law  would  destroy  free  enter- 
prise In  America.  It  is  23  years  since 
the  Republican  Party  in  its  1936  plat- 
form piomised  to  repeal  social  security. 
And  in  all  of  those  23  years  we  have 
been  hearing  the  same  scare  predictions 
from  the  same  groups  on  so  much  leg- 
islation that  it  has  become  a  meaning- 
less shout  of  "wolf,  wolf"  and  no  one 
really  pays  much  attention  anymore. 

It  is  too  bad  that  self-appointed 
spokesmen  for  the  business  community 
and  the  free  enterprise  system  have 
made  so  many  foolishly  frantic  warn- 
ings of  doom  over  every  piece  of  social 
welfare  legislation  of  the  past  25  years. 


As  a  result  they  would  not  be  able  to 
succeed  today  In  convincing  the  public 
of  actual  danger  if  a  situation  should 
arise  where  they  were  really  right.  They 
have  cried  doom  so  often,  on  such  flimsy 
fears,  that  most  voters  now  assume  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  the  opposite  of  what 
these  doom-seers  suggest. 

THE  "RADICALISM"  OP  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

Many  of  the  people  and  interests  op- 
posing this  bill  contributed  generously 
to  the  $1  million  fund  for  the  erection 
of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  Bell 
Tower  on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  They 
d;d  this  as  a  monument  to  their  ideal  of 
a  responsible  legislator  representing  the 
conservative  viewpoint.  Like  my  chair- 
man mentioned  before  me.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  they  could  not  op- 
pose so  strenuously  all  of  the  housing 
pi*ogram  which  Senator  Taft  helped  to 
write  into  law.  Presumably  they  believe 
that  in  that  one  area  of  legislation  he 
was  a  wild-eyed  radical,  and  irrespon- 
sible. As  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  say- 
ing goes:    "It  wonders  me." 

SUBSTANTIALLY    SAMS    AS    LAST    YEAR'S    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that 
S.  57  passed  the  Senate  February  7  after 
extensive  hearings  and  prolonged  Sen- 
ate debate.  Our  Housing  Subcommittee 
here  in  the  House  also  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings,  and  we  hammered  out  our 
bill  in  painstaking  attention  to  every  de- 
tail  q(  the  legislation.  The  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  reported  it 
out  on  February  27.  It  languished  In 
the  House  Rules  Committee  imtil  just 
last  week. 

But  this  bill  has  been  pending  here 
much  longer  than  since  last  February. 
We,  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  stud- 
led  this  whole  area  of  legislation  with 
single-minded  devotion  during  all  of  the 
85th  Congress  and  we  reported  out  last 
year  a  bill  substantially  similar  in  di- 
rection to  this  one.  It  failed  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  House  under  the  spe- 
cial procedures  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  brought  up  fer  a  vote.  But  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  la.st  year  voted  for  It  and  were 
disappointed  at  Its  failure  to  pass.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  many  of  the 
Members  last  year  who  comprised  the 
slightly  more  than  one-third  who  voted 
against  It  are  no  longer  Members  of 
the  House.  The  voters  of  this  country 
had  this  bill  in  mind,  among  several 
major  pieces  of  legislation,  when  they 
voted  for  an  overwhelmingly  liberal  ma- 
jority in  the  86th  Congress. 
XFrccnvB  law   must  inclxtdr  all  programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  are  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  good  on  the 
trust  placed  in  us  by  the  voters  last  No- 
vember. This  bill  is  a  keystone  of  prog- 
ress for  America.  We  can  tolerate  no 
further  delay  in  putting  these  programs 
into  effect,  or  back  into  effect,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  bill  must  be  passed. 
And  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  passed 
substantially  in  the  form  in  which  we 
drafted  it  In  the  Subcommmlttee  on 
Housing:  any  bill  stripped  of  these  major 
provisions  will  not  do. 

I  do  not  say  that  In  any  sense  of  ar- 
rogance. Certainly  every  Member  of 
the  House  is  entitled  to  his  own  views — 
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hla  own  personal  opinion — on  every  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation.  Admittedly 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  controversial  ever  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  New  Deal  when  FHA 
beffan.  But  let  us  discuss  these  issues  on 
their  merits,  rather  than  on  scare  slo- 
gans of  budgi^t  buster,  or  socialism,  or 
hobgoblins  di-edged  up  out  of  a  fiscal 
Halloween. 

DirrcRENCES  or  degree 

The  main  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  administration's  proposals  in 
the  same  field  is  that  while  the  admin- 
istration has  given  llpservice  to  every 
goal  we  seek  to  achieve  it  has  demurred 
over  spending  the  money  to  do  as  much 
as  must  be  done  to  make  these  goals 
achievable.  Th&t  is  all.  It  is  only  a  dis- 
pute over  degree,  not  over  fundamentals. 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  his  advisers  in  the 
area  of  housing  HgLslation.  are  great  be- 
lievers in  more  and  better  housing  for 
all,  I'm  sure,  but  their  approach  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Pharaoh  who  ordered  the 
slaves  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
loans,  or  in  most  cases  merely  for  loan 
guarantees,  are  the  vital  ingredients  of 
any  successful  private  enterprise  attack 
on  our  housing  needs.  The  relatively 
small  grants  included  in  the  bill — the  so- 
called  subsidies  for  urban  renewal  and  so 
on — will  come  back  to  Uncle  Sam,  along 
with  the  loans,  many  times  over  in  high- 
er tax  receipts  resulting  from  improved 
economic  conditions  and  real  estate 
values. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  many  prospec- 
tive home  purchasers  today  have  to  pay 
near  usury  to  get  loans.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  morey  market  generally  is  so 
tight  that  even  Uncle  Sam  has  to  pay 
over  4  percent  to  borrow  necessary  funds 
on  the  best  s<'curlty  which  exists  in  this 
whole  world — the  faith  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 
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IVE    RATKS    OF    INTEREST 


Let  us  stop  moaning  that  low  interest 
loans  for  college  dormitories  or  for 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  and  for 
other  types  of  housing  will  cost  money 
because  of  the  Oovemment  adverse  In- 
terest rate  situation,  and  instead  use 
our  brains  in  a  desnociacy  to  see  how 
we  can  pull  down  the  exhorbitant  in- 
terest rates  our  Government  is  now 
paying. 

No  bank,  or  building  and  loan,  en- 
Joying  great  prosperity  on  its  lending 
operations  seems  to  be  very  concerned 
over  the  frightful  cost  to  all  taxpayers 
in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  interest  rates  on  the  national 
debt.  When  some  of  these  institutions 
now  oppose  low-rate  loans  to  nonprofit 
organizations  for  housing  the  elderly, 
and  tell  us  this  will  banki-upt  the  coun- 
try, I  just  wonder  to  myself  why  an 
$8  billion  annual  charge  against  Uncle 
Sam  for  interest  on  the  national  debt 
does  not  seem  to  bother  them  at  all. 

Is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  the  high- 
er the  interest  rates  Uncle  Sam  must 
pay,  the  higher  the  profits  to  the  stock- 
holders of  our  financial  Institutions? 

I  think  the  question  answers  itself. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
jrleld  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Youvger]. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  correct  what  I 
think  was  a  wrong  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains].  If  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly,  he  said  that  the  FHA  has  a 
profit  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes.  That  was  made 
off  the  insurance  premiums  which  the 
people  paid  and,  as  I  remember  it  off- 
hand, it  is  over  $700  million. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  about  cor- 
rect. It  is  $392  million.  But  we  all 
know  that  is  not  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  part  of  the  mutual  guar- 
antee fund  and  the  Government  cannot 
touch  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Government  could  take  it  out.  I  said 
it  had  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money  and  it  is  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  is  not  a  profit  to 
the  Government.  That  fund  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  Government,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that.  It  is  part  of  the 
mutual  guarantee  fund. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  is  part  of  the  guarantee 
fund  on  mortgages  that  have  already 
been  paid  off.  and  there  is  no  further  lia- 
bility on  those  mortgages.  We  have  in 
this  bill  the  right  to  cut  that  amount,  if 
the  Administrator  wants  to  cut  It. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Under  the  law.  as  I 
understand  it,  they  have  to  refund  to  the 
borrowers  when  they  pay  off  the  loan 
that  portion  of  the  mutual  fund  that  is 
not  used  in  their  guarantee.  I  just 
checked  that  and  I  think  that  is  true. 
That  fund  must  remain  there.  The 
only  thing  you  can  say  is  that  it  is  self- 
supporting.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
program.  But  I  did  not  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  Federal  Government  profit 
because  it  is  not  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAINS.  All  right.  I  wiU  give  you 
an  example.  You  remember  the  HOLC. 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes.  I  worked  for 
them  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RAINS.  My  committee  happened 
to  wind  that  one  up.  We  turned  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $30 
million  profit.  The  gentleman  does  not 
deny  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  do  not  deny  that 
you  turned  in  $30  million,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  the  HOLC  never  paid  $1  of 
dividends  on  their  stock  for  a  long  time. 
They  had  free  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury: $300  million  of  free  money  plus 
expenses  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  RAINS.  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  statement  still  stands  that  these 
housing  programs,  that  people  are  put- 
ting their  fingers  on  and  saying  that 
they  are  spending  programs,  are  not 
costing  the  Goverrunent  any  money.  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  I  agree  with. 
I  did  not  want  the  impression  to  get 
out  that  this  fund,  which  Is  the  mutual 
guarantee  fund  of  the  FHA,  belongs  to 
the  Government,  because  it  does  not. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  differ  with  the  gentle- 
man about  that. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr(»n  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHLrr]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  57,  as  amended,  which 
is  now  before  the  House.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  life  of  a  number  of 
our  vital  programs  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  and  make 
many  important  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country,  through 
the  foresight  and  initiative  of  the  Con- 
gress, now  has  a  far-reaching  program 
designed  to  maintain  a  healthy  home- 
building  Industry,  help  satisfy  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation,  and  rebuild  the 
blighted  areas  of  oxir  urban  commimi- 
ties.  While  some  areas  of  special  need 
are  not  yet  adequately  served  and  some 
problems  remain  unresolved,  we  have 
established  the  basic  machinery  for 
achieving  the  goal  set  forth  In  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949:  "the  realization,  as 
soon  as  feasible  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Under  these  programs,  we  have  been 
making  progress  in  meeting  our  most 
pressing  housing  needs.  However,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Censxis  reports  that  there  are  still  4 
million  dilapidated  dwelling  units  in  our 
inventory — about  the  same  number  as  in 
1950.  Many  other  units  lack  adequate 
facilities  or  are  in  slum  neighborhoods. 
We  cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  particularly  oppor- 
tune time  to  step  up  our  attack  on  slums 
and  to  improve  housing  standards.  We 
have  been  hearing  for  many  years  that 
the  early  1960's  would  be  a  period  of 
slack  in  housing  demand  because  of  the 
low  birth  rates  in  the  1930's.  Right  now, 
there  are  fewer  persons  in  the  prime 
family-forming  age  bracket.  18-24 
years,  than  there  were  20  years  ago.  In 
a  few  years,  however,  this  will  change 
dramatically  when  those  bom  in  the 
postwar  baby  boom  come  of  age.  In 
the  late  1960's,  the  housing  market  will 
be  under  tremendous  pressure.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  possible  in  replacing  sub- 
standard housing  before  that  tlmt . 

One  of  the  most  urgent  measm-es  conm 
tained  in  this  bill  is  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional grant  fimds  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  The  funds  previously 
authorized  for  this  purpose  are  virtually 
exhausted.  Altogether,  $1,326  million  of 
the  total  $1,350  million  provided  has  now 
been  committed,  and  a  substantial  back- 
log of  applications  has  built  up. 

As  the  grant  authority  was  used  up 
last  year,  the  administration  took  It 
upon  itself  to  institute  a  rationing  sys- 
tem based  on  an  arbitrary  {x^ulation 
formula.  This  caused  ttie  withdrawal  of 
more  than  $200  million  of  applicatiCHis 
to  the  Urbsm  Renewal  Administration. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  still  remained  an 
official  backlog  of  $185  million  at  the 
end  of  1958.  TestiraoDj  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  indicates  that 
the  true  backlog,  taking  into  account  the 
applications  which  were  withdrawn  and 
held  back  by  the  rationing  system,  is 
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approximately  $460  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  about  $240  mil- 
lion will  be  applied  for  before  June  30, 
1959.  This  is  a  total  requirement  of 
about  $700  million  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Beyond  that,  a  survey  taken  by  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  the 
U.S.  conference  of  mayors  found  that  the 
responding  communities  plan  to  file  ap- 
plications for  at  least  $469  million  during 
calendar  1959  and  another  $516  million 
in  1960. 

The  funds  provided  in  S.  57.  as 
amended,  are  in  line  with  these  present 
and  prospective  requirements.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  existing  capital  grant 
authorization  by  $500  million  upon 
enactment  and  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion on  July  1,  1959,  and  July  1,  1960— 
a  total  of  $1.5  billion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  urban  renewal  is  clearly 
a  minimum  amoimt,  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  claim  that  we  cannot  afford 
even  this.  I  would  like  to  put  this  au- 
thorization in  its  proper  persp>ective. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  calcu- 
lated that  in  1965,  our  gross  national 
product  will  reach  $560  billion — fully 
$100  billion  more  than  our  present  rate 
of  output.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
plan  now  that  some  part  of  that  increase 
go  toward  eliminating  slums  and  re- 
lieving poverty.  Just  as  businessmen  so 
wisely  invest  billions  of  dollars  every  year 
in  modernizing  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment, we  must  plan  to  invest  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  great  social  assets,  the 
cities.  .  Poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
should  be  a  source  of  deep  concei'n  to 
every  one  of  us  today;  we  cannot  allow 
it  to  persist  into  the  even  greater  Amer- 
ica of  future  years.  Truly,  the  question 
Is  not  whether  the  amounts  provided 
here  are  too  much,  but  whether  they  are 
too  little. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  urban 
renewal  program,  this  bill  would  make 
Improvements  to  insure  the  maximum 
benefits  from  this  investment.  I  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  them  briefly. 

First,  the  Housing  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  accept  as  local 
grants-in-aid.  public  improvements  and 
facilities  built  within  5  years  prior  to 
the  grant  contract,  provided  that  these 
improvements  fit  into  the  approved 
community  renewal  program.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  proceed  at  once  with  urgent- 
ly needed  projects  without  waiting  for 
Federal  recognition  of  an  urban  renewal 
project,  and  yet  not  lose  the  credit  for 
it  to  which  it  should  be  entitled. 

Second,  the  bill  would  also  assist  urban 
colleges  and  universities  in  expanding 
and  improving  their  facilities  to  meet 
the  ever-growing  demand  for  higher 
education.  It  would  do  this  by  waiving 
the  predominantly  residential  require- 
ment in  urban  renewal  areas  where  the 
land  is  to  be  made  available  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  Also,  expenditures 
by  such  institutions  for  land  in  urban 
renewal  area;;  would  be  made  eligible  as 
local  grants-in-aid. 

Third,  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee   also    indicated    that    many 


cities.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  fiom  their  urban  renewal  efforts, 
need  more  leeway  in  clearing  and  rede- 
veloping nonresidential  areas.  While 
the  basic  objective  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  is  the  elimination  of  residential 
blight,  latitude  is  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  comprehensive  overall  plans. 
As  a  result,  this  bill  would  increase  the 
proportion  of  future  urban  renewal  grant 
funds  which  may  be  used  for  nonresiden- 
tial exception  projects  from  10  percent 
of  the  total  to  20  percent.  Also,  to  fa- 
cilitate t lie  administration  of  these  funds, 
the  bill  would  eliminate  the  present  re- 
quirement that  such  areas  contain  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  slum  or  blighted 
dwellings. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  give 
more  equitable  treatment  tc  persons  dis- 
placed by  Government  action.  At  pres- 
ent, only  families  displaced  by  the  local 
renewal  agency  or  by  a  program  of  code 
enforcement  or  voluntary  rehabilitation 
are  eligible  for  these  payments.  As  a 
result,  a  family  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
who  is  displaced  by  other  government 
action,  such  as  the  building  of  a  highway, 
is  not  tligible.  The  bill  would  correct 
this  by  making  any  family  displaced  by 
govemnient  action  in  a  renewal  area 
eligible  for  relocation  payments.  Also, 
the  maximum  amount  of  such  payments 
would  b<;  increased  from  $100  to  $200  for 
displaced  families  and  individuals  and 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  for  business.  While 
actual  payments  in  most  instances  are 
substantially  below  the  maximum,  testi- 
mony received  by  the  subcommittee 
showed  that  the  existing  ceilings  worked 
hardships  in  some  localities. 

This  bill  would  also  extend  the  highly 
successful  urban  platuiing  assistance 
program,  under  which  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  small  communities  and  to 
metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
agencies  for  area-wide  studies.  These 
grants  can  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  plans.  When  this  program 
was  established  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  $10  million  was  authorized,  of 
which  $9,025,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated. These  funds  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  present  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $10  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  pm-pose. 

Another  important  Improvement  In 
our  urban  renewal  program  which  the 
bill  would  make  is  the  provision  to  facil- 
itate the  use  of  urban  renewal  sites  for 
low-rent  housing.  To  achieve  this.  S.  57 
would  accept  the  tax  exemption,  which 
the  community  is  required  to  grant  low- 
rent  housing,  in  lieu  of  the  requirement 
that  the  local  government  pay  one-third 
of  the  write-down  on  cleared  land.  Thus 
this  land  would  be  made  available  to 
local  housing  authorities  at  the  same 
written-down  value  as  if  the  land  were 
sold  tfl^  a  private  bidder,  but  without  re- 
quiring the  double  subsidy  of  both  tax 
exemption  and  a  portion  of  the  land  cost. 
These  and  other  measm-es  of  this  bill 
would  make  the  urban  renewal  program 
smoother  working  and  more  fruitful. 

Even  more  basic  is  the  need  for  re- 
housing families  of  low  income  who  are 
displaced  from  slimas.  Since  many  of 
these  families  cannot  afford  decent  pri- 


vate housing,  they  must  be  aided  by  the 
Goveriunent  if  urban  renewal  is  to  be 
meaningful.  To  do  this,  the  bill  would 
extend  the  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  low-rent  housing.  Without  this, 
new  activity  under  that  program  will 
come  to  a  halt  on  June  30  of  this  year 
although  the  need  for  low-rent  housing 
will  continue  or  even  expand  as  our 
cities  intensify  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
blight. 

Low-rent  housing  and  urban  renewal 
are  inseparable.  If  we  are  to  Improve 
our  cities  and  clear  slums,  we  must  make 
provision  for  the  rehousing  of  families 
who  will  be  displaced.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  humanitarian  need  to  relieve 
the  effects  of  extreme  poverty,  there  is  a 
very  specific  moral  obligation  to  those 
evicted  by  Government  action.  More- 
over, it  is  imperative  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter that  adequate  housing  be  made  avail- 
able, or  displaced  families  of  low-income 
will  simply  be  forced  into  other  blighted 
areas.  Tqthe  extent  that  this  is  allowed 
to  happen.iirban  renewal  is  little  more 
than  an  empty  gesture. 

One  of  our  most  important  hoxising 
programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  operation,  is  faced  with 
an  immediate  crisis  due  to  the  virtual 
exhaustion  of  its  insurance  authoriza- 
tion. Since  last  fall.  FHA  has  avoided 
issuing  commitments  to  insure  in  cases 
where  the  buyer  was  not  yet  known  and 
instead  it  has  issued  agreements  to  in- 
sure. These  agreements  can  be  con- 
verted into  commitments  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  holder,  provided  that  FHA 
has  insurance  authorization  available.  A 
shutdown  in  new  commitment  activity 
is  imminent  because  the  statutory  ceiling 
on  insurance  authorization  has  nearly 
been  reached.  When  that  occurs,  the 
program  will  be  restricted  to  operating 
solely  on  such  authority  as  can  be  re> 
captured  through  repayments  of  loans 
and  expiration  and  cancellation  of  com- 
mitments. This  will  be  far  too  little  for 
the  current  high  rate  of  operations. 
Failure  to  act  promptly  on  this  legisla- 
tion will  seriously  interfere  with  the  pri- 
vate home  building  market. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  more  liberal 
terms  to  families  who  buy  homes  imder 
the  FHA  program.  Minimum  downpay- 
ment  requirements  for  homes  valued  at 
more  than  $13,500  would  be  substantially 
lowered.  Existing  law  requires  a  family 
buying  a  home  under  FHA  to  make  a 
downpayment  equal  to  3  percent  of  value 
up  to  $13,500,  plus  15  percent  of  the  next 
$2,500  of  value,  and  30  percent  of  any 
amount  over  $16,000.  S.  57.  as  amended, 
would  retain  the  requirement  of  3  per- 
cent on  the  first  $13,500.  but  al>ove  that. 
it  would  lower  the  downpayment  to  10 
percent  of  the  next  $4,500  of  value,  plus 
25  percent  of  any  amount  over  $18,000. 

The  maximum  amount  of  mortgage 
which  FHA  can  currently  Insure  on  one- 
and  two-family  homes  is  $20,000,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  valuation  Is.  This  bill 
would  raise  that  ceiling  to  $25,000,  thus 
lowering  the  cash  equity  requirement  on 
the  larger  homes  which  many  growing 
families  need. 

These  more  liberal  provisions  on 
downpayments  and  maximum  mortgage 
amount  would  apply  both  to  FHA's  basic 
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section  203  program  and  to  sales  housing 
in  urban  renewal  areas  built  under  sec- 
tion 220. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  loan  ma- 
turity under  section  203  would  be  ex- 
tended from  30  to  35  years.  While  the 
use  of  this  maximum  term  depends  on 
the  desire  of  the  home  buyer  and  the 
approval  of  the  lender,  it  can  be  of  stra- 
tegic importance  in  enabling  a  potential 
buyer  to  qualify  for  a  loan  by  reducing 
the  housing  expense-to-income  ratio. 
Longer  maturities  have  proven  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  the  programs  of  urban 
renewal  relocation  housing  under  sec- 
tion 221  and  sales-type  cooperative  hous- 
ing under  section  213,  each  of  which 
allows  terms  up  to  40  years. 

Another  important  improvement  in 
the  FHA  program  would  benefit  trade-in 
housing.  At  present,  a  builder  or  real 
estate  dealer  who  takes  a  house  in  trade 
can  obtain  a  loan  on  that  home  equal 
to  only  85  percent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  an  actual  home  buyer.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  this  home  is  resold,  a  new 
mortgage  must  be  given  and  a  new  set 
of  closing  costs  is  incurred.  This  bill 
would  allow  a  nonoccupant  owner  to 
close  an  FHA  loan  in  the  full  amount 
available  to  an  actual  buyer,  provided 
that  15  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  are  placed  in  escrow  to  be  applied 
to  the  loan  in  the  event  that  the  home 
has  not  been  sold  in  18  months.  Under 
this  method,  the  builder  or  dealer,  when 
he  finds  a  buyer  for  the  home,  can  trans- 
fer the  loan  already  written  and  thus 
avoids  duplicate  closing  costs.  Since  a 
large  and  growing  proportion  of  today's 
home  buyers  are  already  homeowners, 
and  must  disix>se  of  one  unit  when  they 
purchase  another,  this  less  expensive 
way  of  handling  trade-ins  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  housing 
market. 

A  more  effective  cooperative  housing 
program  would  result  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  At  present,  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages  on  cooperative  housing 
are  limited  to  90  percent  of  replacement 
cost,  except  that  those  with  50  percent 
or  more  veterans  can  have  mortgj^ges  up 
to  95  percent  of  replacement  cost.-- S.  57, 
as  amended,  would  increase  these  ratios 
to  97  percent  and  100  percent  respec- 
tively. In  the  case  of  cooperatives  for 
veterans,  this  would  extend  to  them  the 
same  benefits  available  under  the  GI 
biU. 

Another  improvement  in  the  coopera- 
tive housing  program  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mutual  form  of  mort- 
gage tosurance.  similar  to  that  under 
section  203.  This  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  cooperative  housing  is  not 
rental  housing,  but  homeownership, 
identical  In  principle  with  the  section 
203  program.  Under  this  provision, 
families  buying  their  homes  under  sec- 
tion 213  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
whatever  part  of  their  insurance 
premiums  ts  not  actually  needed  by  FHA 
in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Cooperative  housing  would  also  be 
aided  by  the  provision  which  authorizes 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  purchase  $75  million  of  loans  in- 
sured under  section  213.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  would  extend  the  require- 


ment that  FNMA  purchases  under  this 
and  other  special  assistance  operations 
be  made  at  par. 

A  matter  of  basic  importance  to  the 
housing  market  is  the  amendment  to 
the  statutory  provisions  which  state 
the  purpose  of  FNMA's  secondary  mar- 
ket operation.  This  bill  would  add  the 
phrase,  "aiding  in  the  stabilization  of 
the  mortgage  market."  Perhaps  no 
single  factor  is  more  important  in  the 
instability  which  we  have  seen  in  home 
building  than  the  fluctuations  which 
have  occurred  in  the  flow  of  funds  to 
home  mortgages.  Smoothing  the  sharp 
changes  in  piortgage  lending  will  help 
builders  and  lenders  to  operate  more 
efficiently  and  thereby  serve  the  home 
buying  public  better. 

An  imix)rtant  new  program  would  be 
provided  by  S.  57  to  help  solve  a  serious 
and  growing  problem — that  of  housing 
elderly  p<?rsons.  At  present.  limited  aid 
is  extended  through  the  FHA  rental 
housing  program.  While  this  is  a 
worthwhile  effort,  the  high  interest 
rates  and  limited  terms  on  these  mort- 
gages make  it  impossible  to  provide  units 
at  rentals  which  most  older  persons  can 
afford.  In  fact,  projects  built  under 
FHA  frequently  requu'e  initial  cash  pay- 
ments, or  founders  fees,  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  plus  substantial  monthly 
rent. 

To  make  it  possible  for  housing  to  be 
built  which  can  be  rented  to  older  per- 
sons of  limited  income,  this  bill  would 
establish  a  loan  fund  for  which  $100 
million  is  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated. 
These  loans  would  cover  up  to  98  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and 
would  be  made  for  terms  up  to  50  years, 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3^  percent.  This 
extended  term  and  reduced  interest  rate 
would  make  it  possible  to  build  units  to 
rent  for  as  much  as  $20  a  month  less 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  FHA 
program. 

This  aid  is  sorely  needed.  The  hous- 
ing conditions  of  our  older  families  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  of  younger 
persons.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ports that  29  percent  of  our  older  fami- 
lies live  in  homes  which  are  dilapidated 
or  lack  adequate  plumbing.  This  pro- 
portion is  half  again  higher  than  that 
for  families  headed  by  persons  under  65 
years  of  age — where  the  proportion  is 
19  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  cover  every 
aspect  of  this  bill  since  other  speakers 
have  discussed  it  and  emphasized  the 
featuies  which  I  have  not  covered. 
However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
whole  range  of  measures  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  expand  residential  construc- 
tion and  to  make  our  towns  and  cities 
better  places  in  which  to  live.  All  of 
these  measures — urban  renewal  grants, 
the  extension  of  low-rent  housing,  and 
the  stimulation  of  private  home  build- 
ing— make  up  a  coordinated  attack  on 
slums  and  a  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
American  p>eople. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  appreciate  the 
information  the  gentleman  is  giving  the 
committ€'e  on  the  number  of  urban  re- 
newal applications,  but  I  am  sure  you 
realize  tliat  many  of  the  applications  do 
not  qualify,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
final  commitment  made  on  them;  for 
instance,  that  the  plaiming  stages  indi- 
cate they  have  not  a  worlcable  program 
or  that  the  "city  has  not  got  the  one- 
third  contribution  of  the  two-thirds 
cost.  So,  therefore,  the  figures  the  gen- 
tleman is  reading  are  evidently  not  net 
at  all;  the  gentleman  is  reading  the 
gross  figures. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
answer  the  gentleman  as  follows.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  itself  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a  backlog  of  $219  mil- 
lion. The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, through  answers  to  questionnaires 
sent  them  and  based  on  information 
from  these  groups  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  backlog  of  some  $700  million 
by  June  30,  1959,  for  this  mban  renewal 
program. 

I  FKjint  this  out  because  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  to  weigh  carefully 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  it  takes  to  do  the 
job  before  we  come  to  any  fast  conclu- 
sion or  decision  that  the  dollar  amount 
requested  in  this  bill  is  excessive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  alx)Ut  public  housing.  I  think  it 
is  clear  to  most  of  us  that  unless  the 
Congress  acts  on  this  measure  before 
us.  on  this  committee  bill,  that  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  will  expire,  it  will 
be  dead.  The  committee  bill,  the  bill 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  only  bill  that  would  extend  public 
housing.  The  so-called  Herlong  bill  and 
the  administration  bill — and  they  are 
one  and  the  same  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses— would  kill  public  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  public 
housing  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  furnish 
decent  shelter  to  families  whose  iiicomes 
are  too  low  for  private  housing.  There 
is  nobody  on  the  committee,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  is  in  favor  of  public  housing 
per  se.  But  we  do  believe  that  until  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do  the  job,  there  is 
obviously  a  need  for  public  housing,  and 
that  need  simply  has  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vei-y  interesting 
that  the  administration  itself,  which 
would  kill  public  housing,  admits  that 
there  is  an  overwhelming  need  for  it.  I 
quote  from  page  28  of  the  committee 
report  which  says: 

The  a<iininistration  itself  concedes  that 
approximately  half  of  the  families  displacecl 
by  urban  renewal,  highway  construction,  and 
other  public  activities  cannot  be  rehoused 
except  in  public  housing  because  of  their  low 
incomes.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  presents  estimates  by  the 
administration. 

At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  that  table  on  page 
28  of  the  conunittee  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
one  further  thing  concerning  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  his  col- 
leagues have  presented.    They  say,  "We 
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proposed  in  title  11  of  the  bill  will  require 
sponsoring  nonprofit  corporations  to 
pay  only  3 '  2  percent  for  thetr  financing. 
Also,  the  required  equity  invfestment  will 
be  reduced  from  10  percent  to  2  percent 
and  the  maximum  loan  term  will  be 
stretched  from  the  present  40  years  to  50 
years.  Taken  together,  these  liberaliza- 
tions will  offer  decent  rental  housing  ac- 
commodations to  elderly  families  and 
persons  at  rents  $15  to  $20  less  than  those 
which  must  be  charged  under  the  pres- 
ent program. 

Personally,  I  would  hava  preferred  a 
larger  dollar  authorization  than  the  $100 
million  which  the  bill  proposes  for  this 
new  program.  But  ift  least  the  modest 
program  proposed  will  provide  a  break- 
through which  will  point  the  way  to  an 
actual  demonstration  of  what  can  really 
be  done  to  provide  decent  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  our  neglected  elderly  citizens. 

We  can  all  be  pleased  with  another 
Imjxjrtant  pix)vision  of  the  bill  which  will 
provide  substantial  funds  for  the  college 
housing  program  which  has  been  so  out- 
standingly successful  in  helping  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  provide  the 
dormitory  and  faculty  housing  needed  by 
their  expanding  student  enrollments. 

Another  meritorious  title  of  the  bill 
would  extend  and  improve  the  military 
housing  program  which  has  been  a  vital 
link  in  our  national  security  program. 

Another  provision  would  help  allevi- 
ate hardship  on  FTIA  homeowners  who 
get  into  economic  trouble  because  of  un- 
employment. By  authorizing  the  FHA 
Commissioner  to  acquire  the  loan  as  a 
last  resort,  the  FHA  homeowner  in  eco- 
nomic distress  will  be  protected  where  the 
lender  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
exercise  forbearance  so  that  the  default 
can  be  worked  out. 

These' are  but  several  examples  of  the 
great  number  of  the  essential  objectives 
which  the  bill  would  achieve.  I  think 
they  prove  conclusively  that  we  have 
before  us  perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive housing  bill  ever  considered — a  bill 
which  will  improve  all  of  our  great  na- 
tional housing  programs,  a  bill  which 
will  meet  the  special  housing  needs  of 
practically  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion and  meet  the  needs  of  all  geographic 
sections. 

I  have  intentionally  reserved  for  the 
last  my  discussion  of  two  titles  of  the 
bill  which  I  regard  as  paramount  in  im- 
portance. I  refer  to  titles  IV  and  VI  of 
the  bill,  which  deal,  respectively,  with 
urban  renewal  and  the  slum  clearance 
and  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  role 
In  the  slum-clearance  program  recom- 
mended in  the  bill. 

Presently  the  slum-clearance  program 
has  ground  to  a  dead  halt  as  far  as  new 
activity  is  concerned.  Funds  are  ex- 
hausted and  the  backlog  of  new  aiH>lica- 
tions  is  heavy.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
gross  Federal  capital  requirement  will 
exceed  $700  million  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

To  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
slum-clearance  program,  the  bill  would 
make  $500  million  a  year  available  for 
3  years.  It  should  be  emi^asized  that 
the  mayors'  groups,  who  should  know. 


testified  that  we  should  have  a  $600  mil- 
lion annual  program  for  10  years.  I 
would  have  preferred  the  adoption  of 
such  a  program,  but.  at  least,  the  $500 
million  program  for  3  years  should  meet 
the  minimum  program  requirements 
necessary  to  maintain  a  determined 
attack  on  the  slum  problem  which 
threatens  to  engulf  our  cities. 

The  bill  would  improve  the  urban- 
renewal  program  in  many  ways.  For 
one  thing,  it  would  provide  greater  re- 
lief to  displaced  families  and  businesses 
by  increasing  the  relocation  payments 
which  help  those  uprooted  families  and 
businesses  pay  their  moving  expenses. 

The  bill  would  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  low-rent  public  housing  on 
urban-renewal  sites  by  counting  the 
city's  tax  exemption  as  its  one-third 
contribution  of  the  cost  of  slum  clear- 
ance. 

It  would  give  greater  incentive  to  urban 
renewal  projects  carried  on  by  colleges 
and  universities  by  counting  the  urban 
renewal  exi>enditures  of  such  institutions 
toward  the  city's  one-third  contribution 
and  by  waving  the  residential  require- 
ment. 

On  this  subject.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  the  si>ecial  champion  for  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  which  liberalizes 
the  residential  requirement. 

Under  present  law  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects must  be  predominantly  residential 
either  before  or  after  redevelopment,  ex- 
cept that  an  exception  is  made  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  capital  grant  authoriza- 
tion, for  projects  in  areas  which  are  not 
predominantly  residential,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  redeveloped  for  predominantly 
residential  use.  provided  such  areas  con- 
tain a  substantial  number  of  slum  dwell- 
ings. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  pres- 
ent 10-percent  limitation  is  too  restric- 
tive. Most  communities  have  sXibstan- 
tial  areas  which  contain  few.  If  any,  sub- 
standard dwelling  units.  They  are  obso- 
lete rundown  areas  and  often  are  not 
suitable  for  redevelopment  with  housing 
construction. 

To  permit  the  redevelopment  of  areas 
of  this  kind,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
10-percent  limitation  to  permit  20  per- 
cent of  total  future  capital  grant  authori- 
zations to  be  used  for  the  redevelopment 
of  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 
Also,  the  present  restrictive  requirement 
that  an  area  contain  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  slum  dwellings  would  be  removed. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  bill  is  title  VI  which  extends  and  im- 
proves the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, not  only  to  an  effective  slum  clear- 
ance program,  but  also  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  unfortunate  families 
who  just  cannot  afford  decent  private 
housing. 

Unless  we  pass  this  bill  the  vitally 
needed  low- rent  public  housing  program 
will  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  I 
frankly  found  it  almost  incomprehensible 
when  I  learned  that  the  adminl.stration 
was  proposing  no  additional  public  hous- 
ing units,  and  in  effect  was  recommend- 
ing killing  the  program  entirely.  I  re- 
ject this  policy  as  both  reactionary  and 
lacking  in  all  compassion  for  low-income 


families.  I  think  the  administration 
policy  in  this  matter  is  another  clear 
manifestation  of  its  preoccupation  with 
the  higher  income  groups,  and  its  callous 
lack  of  concern  with  the  special  needs 
of  low-income  families. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  millions  of  unfortunate 
families  now  living  in  slums  cannot  af- 
ford decent  private  housing.  With- 
out of  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram their  housing  problem  is  hopeless. 
Either  we  condemn  these  families  to  a 
perpetual  life  in  the  slums  or  we  must 
continue  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program.  It  us  as  simple  as  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  have  long  fought  for  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  done  so  because  clearly  It  was 
the  only  means  of  providing  housing  for 
a  large  segment  of  our  population. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  facts  available  to 
us  prove  incontestably  that  we  can 
never  rid  ourselves  of  the  slums  which 
afflict  our  cities  unless  we  have  a  means 
of  providing  decent  housing  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  income 
families  inevitably  displaced  by  the  slum 
clearance  programs. 

By  restoring  the  unused  units  in  the 
original  1949  act.  the  bill  would  permit 
the  construction  of  35.000  units  a  year 
up  to  a  total  of  approximately  140.000. 
Again  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  a 
larger  authorization,  but  in  view  of  the 
administration's  opposition  to  this  hous- 
ing program  for  low  Income  families,  I 
believe  we  can  feel  satisfied  in  having 
achieved  a  program  of  the  magnitude 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

To  introduce  more  flexibility  into  the 
program,  the  bill  would  give  more  local 
autonomy  in  program  operation.  Local 
hou.sing  authorities  would  be  given  more 
say  in  the  preparation  of  their  budget* 
and  in  the  fixing  of  local  rent  and  in- 
come ceilings.  One  especially  helpful 
amendment  is  designed  to  help  the  dif- 
ficult housing  problem  facing  displaced 
families  by  reducing  the  20  percent  gap 
for  such  families  to  10  ipercent.  Under 
present  law  public  housing  rentals  must 
be  at  least  20  percent  below  the  rents 
available  for  decent  private  accommoda- 
tions. This  amendment  would  make  the 
income  rules  more  helpful  to  displaced 
families. 

Another  very  Important  amendment 
would  help  the  housing  problem  of 
elderly  single  women  and  of  disabled 
persons.  Presently  elderly  single  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  admission  to  low- 
rent  public  housing  only  if  they  are  «5 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  bill  would 
continue  this  minimum  age  requirement 
for  single  men.  but  would  reduce  It  to 
62  in  the  case  of  women  and  to  age  50 
in  the  case  of  disabled  persons  of  either 
sex.  This  would  conform  the  pro  .ram 
to  the  age  requirement  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  am  proud  to  have  spon- 
sored this  most  worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
housing  bill  before  this  body  is  legisla- 
tion of  the  most  vitally  needed  kind. 
It  is  clearly  a  bill  devoted  to  promoUng 
the  public  welfare  In  general  and  the 
housing  needs  of  our  people  in  partlc- 
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ular.  This  housing  legislation  has  been 
too  long  delayed  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Curtin  J . 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
examined  the  legislation  which  is  now 
being  debated  with  much  interest.  I  find 
that,  among  other  things,  it  makes  rela- 
tively easy  the  acquisition  of  homes  by 
persons  in  the  low-income  bracket 
through  the  use  of  FHA  mortgages. 
However.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
presently  existing,  as  well  as  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  fails  to  cover  one  very 
important  matter,  namely,  help  in  re- 
taining such  homes  after  the  homeown- 
er has  acquired  it. 

We  have  had  many  instances  through- 
out my  district,  and.  indeed  throughout 
the  entire  country,  within  the  last  few 
years  of  conscientious  and  industrious 
persons  losing  their  FHA-insured  homes 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  residing 
in  a  depressed  area,  and  due  to  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  they  were  temi>orarily  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
I  think  It  is  high  time  that  this  feature 
of  the  problem  relating  to  the  ownership 
of  a  home  should  be  explored  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  some  affirmative  action 
should  be  taken. 

To  that  end.  I  had  previously  intro- 
duced legislation,  known  as  HJl.  4796, 
which  provided  for  a  moratorium  up  to, 
but  net  exceeding.  1  year,  for  such  un- 
employed homeowners. 

8.  57.  the  bill  now  being  debated,  seeks 
to  bring  the  law  regarding  PHA  mort- 
gages in  line  with  existing  laws  relat- 
ing to  foreclosure  of  VA  guaranteed 
mortgages.  It  provides,  in  title  8.  for  an 
amendment  to  title  2  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  whereby  the  Commissioner 
may  "buy  back  mortgages  in  default 
from  the  loaning  institution  and  issue 
therefor  to  the  loaning  institution  de- 
bentures having  a  total  face  value  equal 
to  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  loan."  and 
so  forth.  Thereupon,  the  Commissioner 
may  "under  such  regulations  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  extend  the 
time  for  curing  default."  and  so  forth. 

This  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
mortgagor,  or  owner  of  the  property,  is 
still  in  default  and  the  Commissioner  can 
at  any  time  that  he  desires — and.  in  fact, 
must  after  a  certain  time — foreclose  on 
the  mortgage,  and  tho  property  owner  is 
then  divested  of  any  interest  he  has  in 
the  property,  including  the  loss  of  any 
equity  he  may  have  built  up  after  a  pe- 
riod of  installment  payments. 

To  my  mind,  this  can,  and  does  in 
many  instances,  impose  a  hardship  on  a 
conscientious  and  honest  property  owner 
who  Is  temporarily  unable  to  meet  his 
obligation  under  the  mortgage  through 
no  fault  of  his  own. 

I  propose,  by  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
provide  for  a  moratorium  in  such  worthy 
cases.  My  amendment  will  provide  that 
persons  who  are  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  living  in  a  dis- 
tressed area,  as  defined  in  the  amend- 
ment, can  have  a  moratorium  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  1  year  on  such  mortgage 
payments.    Such  pasmients  will  not  be 


forgiven,  but  will  be  added  to  the  end 
of  the  existing  term  of  the  said  mort- 
gage. 

As  I  see  it,  this  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment very  little  money,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  the  security 
for  the  mortgage,  and  these  postponed 
payments,  in  the  house  which  is  mort- 
gaged. I  think  we  must  assume  that  the 
mortgagor,  or  property  owner,  will  have 
paid  a  certain  number  of  payments  on 
his  mortgage  after  acquiiing  the  prop- 
erty and.  consequently,  we  can  assume 
that  he  has  some  equity  in  it.  There- 
fore, the  Government's  security  would 
remain  as  good,  or  even  better,  than  it 
was  at  the  time  the  commitment  on  the 
obligation  was  granted. 

Normally,  an  American's  most  valued 
possession  is  his  home,  and  I  believe  we 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  that  pos- 
session as  far  as  is  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  good  government.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  person  whose  economic 
status  is  temporarily  in  jeopardy  because 
of  conditions  beyond  his  control  should 
lose  that  home  if  the  Government  can, 
at  least  partially,  stand  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween him  and  his  loss  for  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  re- 
habilitate his  economic  condition.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  it  can  be  done 
wth  little  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  as  I  be- 
lieve would  be  the  case  under  the  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer. 

Mr.  SPENCE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

A    BROAO-CACED  ATTACK    ON    AMERICA'S    HOUSING 
NEEDS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
months  of  maneuvering  by  opponents  of 
this  legislation  to  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  debate  and  decision,  I  am  happy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Dejnocratic 
leadership  has  managed  to  overcome  the 
procedural  tangle  and  the  delaying  tac- 
tics and  thus  provide  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  or  against  a  good 
housing  bill. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  long  delay 
has  been,  in  the  long  run,  a  good  thing, 
because  we  are  now  getting  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  on  FHA-guaran- 
teed  housing  loans  and  at  this  point  we 
absolutely  have  to  pass  legislation  to 
keep  the  FHA  program  going.  We  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
generally,  have  made  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  along  on  a  piece-meal 
approach  as  we  did  last  year  in  agreeing 
to  the  extension  of  FHA  without  at  the 
same  time  insisting  on  a  broad  attack 
on  the  whole  housing  problem. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived opposing  S.  57  is  based  on  the  mis- 
conception that  this  is  a  public  housing 
bill.  Even  the  customarily  exact  and 
accurate  House  Calendar  prepared  in  the 
ofBce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  guilty 
of  this  misconception  in  identifying  S. 
57  as  "Housing,  public,  extend." 

FIOOBAICS   COVBtED  IN   BILI. 

While  there  is  some  public  housing 
provided  for  in  this  bUl-jto  the  extent 
of  maintaining  or  reiiutating  authori- 
zations for  public  housing  agreed  to  by 


Congress  10  years  ago.  In  a  bill  coau- 
thored  by  the  late  Senator  Taft.  this  is,  of 
course,  an  omnibus  bill  covering  all 
phases  of  our  national  housing  pro- 
gram— such  as : 

First.  PHA-guaranteed  home  loans 
issued  by  private  financial  institutions 
and  representing  the  bulk  of  homes  built 
in  this  coimtry  over  the  past  25  years; 

Second.  Urban  renewal  for  the  rescue 
of  our  cities  and  towns  from  blight  and 
the  eradication  of  slums. 

Third.  The  remarkably  successful  col- 
lege housing  program  which  has  been 
a  prime  factor  in  enabling  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  expand  enrollments, 
particularly  for  the  millions  of  GI  bill 
students  who  descended  on  the  colleges 
after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war; 

Fourth.  The  growing  tenant-owned 
cooperative  housing  program. 

Fifth.  The  secondary  mortgage  market 
operations  under  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association — known  familiarly 
in  the  financial  industry  as  Parmy  Mae — 
which  maintains  a  constant  stream  of 
mortgage  funds  for  the  banks  and  build- 
ings and  loans  by  enabling  to  trade  in 
or  sell  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed  loans. 

Sixth.  Rental  housing  programs  under 
private  enterprise  for  armed  services  per- 
sonnel. 

Seventh.  Special  programs  for  aiding 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  rental 
housing  for  elderly  persons. 

Eighth.  A  new  FHA  program  for  con- 
struction of  privately  owned  nursing 
homes ;  and  so  on. 

These,  along  with  the  small  amoimt  of 
public  housing,  go  to  comprise  a  vast 
attack  on  the  whole  problem  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  the  American  peo- 
ple— most  of  it,  as  I  noted,  under  private 
enterprise  at  a  profit,  and  very  little  of  it 
at  any  actual  or  ultimate  cost  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

ATTKMPT  TO  MISLEAD  PtTBLIC 

This  is.  as  Mr.  Rains,  the  subcMnmittee 
chairman,  said,  a  true  story  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  before  us.  It  does  not  bear  any 
relationship  to  the  scare  stories  circulat- 
ing and  circulated  by  some  groups  of 
organized  business  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  about  this  being 
a  huge  and  budget-busting  giveaway  out 
of  the  National  Treasury. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  enable  America's  wage  earners,  small 
businessmen,  professional  people — the 
public  generally — to  continue  to  buy 
good  housing  under  reasonable  down- 
payment  and  carrying  charges,  or  to  rent 
such  housing  under  reasonable  monthly 
charges.  Most  of  the  effort  in  our  hous- 
ing programs  goes  in  that  direction.  We 
have  from  time  to  time  improved  the 
FHA  program,  by  lowering  downpay- 
ments,  widening  coverage,  extending  the 
repayment  period,  and  so  forth,  and  in 
this  bill  we  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  housing  problem. 

EESTOrIMC  AMERICA'S  MAJOR  CITIES 

We  are  restoring  our  cities — St.  Louis 
is  an  excellent  example  of  that — rooting 
out  festering  sliuns  and  replacing  them 
with  wonderfully  attractive  residential 
^n^  commercial  areas — making  our 
downtown  areas  again  extremely  desir- 
able residential  areas  for  people  in  all 
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income  levels.  This  is  an  urgent  need, 
if  we  are  to  prevent  our  cities  from  being 
strangled  in  blight,  congestion,  and  ob- 
solescence. 

NURSINO     HOICKS,     COLLEGE,     COOPERATIVE,     AND 
ABMEO  SERVICES  HOUSING 

We  are  providing  loans  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates  for  the  construction  of  pri- 
vately operated  niirsing  homes,  for  col- 
lege dormitories,  for  cooperative  housing, 
for  armed  services  housing. 

We  are  giving  some  subsidies  to  the 
very  lowest  income  groups  to  make  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  decent  housing 
to  shelter  those  whose  slum  homes  are 
being  demolished  for  urban  renewal,  o- 
for  vast  new  highway  networks  swallow- 
ing up  vast  areas  of  existing  urban 
housing. 

XTRBAN   RENEWAL   FUNDS   RUNNING   OUT 

If  we  are  to  have  urban  renewal,  we 
must  have  some  public  housing  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  relocating  those  of  very 
low  income  whose  homes  are  demol- 
ished. 

CXir  urban  renewal  programs  are  just 
now  really  getting  up  steam,  and  the 
funds  available  are  running  out  swiftly. 
The  demand  for  loan  funds,  and  for 
capital  grants  under  the  program,  has 
reached  such  proiwrtions  that  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  had 
to  ration  allocations  on  a  very  limited 
basis  among  the  various  cities  which  are 
making  detailed  applications. 

In  St.  Louis  we  are  launching  several 
huge  projects — the  most  recent  has  just 
been  given  the  go-ahead — Kosciusko. 
Every  city  in  the  country  has  projects 
in  the  works — underway  or  about  to  be- 
gin— of  the  same  type  as  this  one  and 
our  Mill  Creek  and  Plaza  projects.  This 
legislation,  by  providing  the  funds  to 
help  cover  the  difference  between  site 
acquisition  costs,  which  are  very  high, 
and  the  receipts  from  sale  of  the  rede- 
velopment area  land  to  private  develop- 
ers, at  prices  enabling  them  to  build  and 
operate  the  new  facilities  at  a  profit, 
will  make  possible  a  great  expansion  of 
urban  renewaL 

Mr.  Eisenhower  says  the  idea  is  fine, 
but  the  money  provided  is  too  much.  I 
do  not  agree.  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  get 
around  to  the  slum  areas  of  our  cities 
and  see  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

HAS   PRCBIDKNT   SEEN   KZTCNT  OF   NEEDf 

Nor  has  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
the  needs  in  rehousing  those  who  are 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  by  new 
highway  projects.  And  he  certainly  has 
not  seemed  to  be  very  much  concerned 
over  the  frightfully  neglected  need  of 
providing  reasonably  priced,  privately 
nm  nursing  homes  for  the  aged  or  chron- 
ically ill  under  FHA,  as  this  bill  proposes. 
It  is  an  outstanding  program,  and  will 
make  possible  the  elimination  of  so  many 
of  the  flretraps  now  being  operated  as 
private  nursing  homes. 

PREVENTING    RECESSION    FORECLOSURES    UNDER 
FHA 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  which  I 
want  to  emphasize,  and  I  believe  this 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  preceded  me,  is  one 
that  will  not  cost  Uncle  Sam  a  cent  but 
which  will  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
treme hardship  which  was  visited  upon 


many  PHA-lnsured  homeowners  during 
the  1957-58  recession  which  still  hangs 
on  in  many  areas  despite  rising  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  referring  to  a  provision  cospon- 
sored  by  Chairman  Rains  and  myself  and 
others  on  the  Housing  subcommittee  to 
prevent  widespread  foreclosure  actions 
on  FHA-insured  mortgages  against 
homeowners  about  to  lose  their  homes 
as  a  result  of  temporary  unemployment. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  lending  In- 
stitution, in  case  of  default  by  the  pur- 
chaser, has  to  foreclose  and  sell  the 
property  in  order  to  exercise  its  right 
to  any  Indemnity  under  PHA  Insurance. 
Under  our  amendment,  the  lender  is  en- 
couraged to  hold  off  on  foreclosure,  and 
in  extreme  cases  the  PHA  can  pay  off 
the  mortgage,  take  It  over,  and  work  out 
arrangements  for  future  payments  by 
the  liomeowner.  so  that  he  can  retain 
his  home  during  a  recession  and  stay  in 
it  and  then  f>ay  off  his  indebtedness 
when  he  gets<)ack  to  work. 

This  would  jbring  PHA  procedures,  in 
this  situation,  into  line  with  those  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

LOGICAL    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    TESTED    PROGRAMS 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  are 
setting  out  to  do  in  this  legislation.  Most 
of  it  is  not  new.  None  of  it  is  revolu- 
tion;iry.  None  of  It  Is  extreme  or  experi- 
mental or  untested.  It  is  not  wasteful. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  housing  pro- 
gram we  have  carried  out  year  after  year 
sinci;  1949  with  some  modifications,  some 
imp]ovements,  some  changes  as  expe- 
rience under  the  old  programs  showed 
the  way  to  better  administration  or  bet- 
ter techniques. 

8AMI:  GROTTPS  OPPOSED  ALL  NEW  DEAL  PROGRAMS 

The  improvements  have  come  slowly, 
and  only  after  the  most  thorough  study 
and  analysis.  Those  groups  which  op- 
pose this  bill  today  opposed  just  about 
eveiy  single  housing  bill  since  1949,  yet 
many  of  those  business  interests  which 
are  so  vehement  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  have  made  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
the  programs  for  helping  America's  mil- 
lions of  families  to  rent  or  buy  decent 
homes  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

They  are  largely  the  same  groups 
which  opposed  every  forward-looking 
proposal  from  the  earliest  New  Deal 
days  onward.  I  wonder  If  they  ever 
bother  to  go  back  and  read  some  of  their 
old  propaganda  and  lobbying  materiaL 
They  would  blush  in  shame  if  they  did. 
It  iS  23  years  since  these  groups  are 
warning  that  the  then  brand-new  social 
security  law  would  destroy  free  enter- 
prise in  America.  It  is  23  years  since 
the  Republican  Party  in  its  1936  plat- 
form promised  to  repeal  social  security. 
And  in  all  of  those  23  years  we  have 
been  hearing  the  same  scare  predictions 
from  the  same  groups  on  so  much  leg- 
islation that  it  has  become  a  meaning- 
less shout  of  "wolf,  wolf"  and  no  one 
really  pays  much  attention  anymore. 

It  is  too  bad  that  self-appointed 
spokesmen  for  the  business  community 
and  the  free  enterprise  system  have 
made  so  many  foolishly  frantic  warn- 
ings of  doom  over  every  piece  of  social 
welfare  legislation  of  the  past  25  years. 


As  a  result  they  would  not  be  able  to 
succeed  today  In  convincing  the  public 
of  actual  danger  if  a  situation  should 
arise  where  they  were  really  right.  They 
have  cried  doom  so  often,  on  such  flimsy 
fears,  that  most  toters  now  assiime  the 
right  thing  to  do  Is  the  opposite  of  what 
these  doom-seers  suggest. 

THE  "RADICALISM"  OF  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

Many  of  the  people  and  interests  op- 
posing this  bill  contributed  generously 
to  the  $1  million  "fund  for  the  erection 
of  the  Robert  At*  Taft  Memorial  Bell 
Tower  on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  They 
d;d  this  as  a  monument  to  their  ideal  of 
a  responsible  legislator  representing  the 
conservative  viewpoint.  Like  my  chair- 
man mentioned  before  me,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  they  could  not  op- 
pose so  strenuously  all  of  the  housing 
program  which  Senator  Taft  helped  to 
write  into  law.  Presumably  they  believe 
that  in  that  one  area  of  legislation  he 
was  a  wild-eyed  radical,  and  irrespon- 
sible. As  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  say- 
ing goes:    "It  wonders  me." 

SUBSTANTIALLT    SAME    AS    LAST    YEAR'S    BtlX 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that 
S.  57  passed  the  Senate  February  7  after 
extensive  hearings  and  prolonged  Sen- 
ate debate.  Our  Housing  Subcommittee 
here  in  the  House  also  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings,  and  we  hammered  out  our 
bill  in  painstaking  attention  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  legislation.  The  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  reported  it 
out  on  February  27.  It  lariguished  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee  until  just 
last  week. 

But  this  bill  has  been  pending  here 
much  longer  than  since  last  February. 
We,  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  stud- 
led  this  whole  area  of  legislation  with 
single-minded  devotion  during  all  of  the 
85th  Congress  and  we  reported  out  last 
year  a  bill  substantially  similar  in  di- 
rection to  this  one.  It  failed  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  House  under  the  sjje- 
clal  procedures  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  brought  up  for  a  vote.  But  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  last  year  voted  for  it  and  were 
disappointed  at  its  failure  to  pass.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  many  of  the 
Members  last  year  who  comprised  the 
slightly  more  than  one-third  who  voted 
against  It  are  no  longer  Members  of 
the  House.  The  voters  of  this  country 
had  this  bill  in  mind,  among  several 
major  pieces  of  legislation,  when  they 
voted  for  an  overwhelmingly  liberal  ma- 
jority in  the  86th  Congress. 

BFFCcnVB    LAW    MUST    INCLUDE    ALZ.    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  arc  faced  with 
the  re.sp>onsibility  of  making  i,ood  on  the 
trust  placed  in  us  by  the  voters  last  No- 
vember. This  bill  Is  a  keystone  of  prog- 
ress for  America.  We  can  tolerate  no 
further  delay  In  putting  these  programs 
Into  effect,  or  back  Into  effect,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  bill  must  tie  passed. 
And  to  be  effective.  It  must  he  passed 
substantially  In  the  form  In  which  we 
drafted  It  in  the  Subconumnittee  on 
Housing:  any  bill  stripped  of  these  major 
provisions  will  not  do. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  any  sense  of  ar- 
rogance. Certainly  every  Member  of 
the  House  Is  entitled  to  his  own  views — 
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his  amn  perscHial  opinion — on  every  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation.  Admittedly 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  controversial  ever  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  New  Deal  when  FHA 
began.  But  let  us  discuss  these  issues  on 
their  meritfi.  rather  than  on  scare  slo- 
gans of  bucket  buster,  or  socialism,  or 
hobgoblins  dredged  up  out  of  a  fiscal 
Halloween. 

DinXRENCES    OF    DEGREE 

The  main  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  administration's  proposals  in 
the  same  field  is  that  while  the  admin- 
istration has  given  lipservice  to  every 
goal  we  seek  to  achieve  It  has  demurred 
over  spending  the  money  to  do  as  much 
as  must  be  done  to  make  these  .goals 
achievable.  That  is  all.  It  is  only  a  dis- 
pute over  degree,  not  over  fundamentals. 
Mr.  Eisenhcwer.  and  his  advisers  in  the 
area  of  housing  legislation,  are  great  be- 
lievers in  more  and  better  housing  for 
all,  I'm  sure,  but  their  approach  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Pharaoh  who  ordered  the 
slaves  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  funds  authorized  In  this  bill  for 
loans,  or  in  most  cases  merely  for  loan 
guarantees,  are  the  vital  ingredients  of 
any  successful  private  enterprise  attack 
on  our  housing  needs.  The  relatively 
small  grants  included  in  the  bill — the  so- 
called  subsidies  for  urban  renewal  and  so 
on — will  come  back  to  Uncle  Sam.  along 
with  the  lo£;ns.  many  times  over  in  high- 
er tax  receipts  resulting  from  Improved 
economic  conditions  and  real  estate 
values. 

It  is  dlypraceful  that  many  prospec- 
tive home  purchasers  today  have  to  pay 
near  usury  to  get  loans.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  money  market  generally  is  so 
tight  that  even  Uncle  Sam  has  to  pay 
over  4  percent  to  borrow  necessary  funds 
on  the  best  security  which  exists  in  this 
whole  world— the  faith  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

KXCiaStVK    R/rES    OF    INTEREST 

Let  us  stop  moaning  that  low  interest 
loans  for  college  dormitories  or  for 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  and  for 
other  typcH  of  housing  will  cost  money 
because  of  the  Oovemment  adverse  in- 
terest rate  situation,  axui  instead  use 
our  brains  in  a  demociacy  to  see  how 
we  can  pull  down  the  exhorbitant  in- 
terest rates  our  Government  is  now 
paying. 

No  bank,  or  building  sind  loan,  en- 
Joying  great  prosperity  on  Its  lending 
operations  seems  to  be  very  concerned 
over  the  frightful  cost  to  all  taxpayers 
In  this  country  as  a  result  of  the  ever- 
increasing  interest  rates  on  the  national 
debt.  When  some  of  these  institutions 
now  oppose  low-rate  loans  to  nonprofit 
organizations  for  housing  the  elderly, 
and  tell  us  this  will  bankrupt  the  coun- 
try, I  Just;  wonder  to  myself  why  an 
$8  billion  annual  charge  against  Uncle 
Sam  for  interest  on  the  national  debt 
does  not  seem  to  bother  them  at  all. 

Is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  the  high- 
er the  interest  rates  Uncle  Sam  must 
pay,  the  higher  the  profits  to  the  stock- 
holders of  our  financial  institutions? 

I  think  the  question  answers  itself. 

Mr.  McDONOUaH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentl^nan  from 
California  [Mr.  TottnckkI. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  correct  what  I 
think  was  a  wrong  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains].  If  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly,  he  said  that  the  FHA  has  a 
profit  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes.  That  was  made 
off  the  insurance  premiums  which  the 
people  paid  and.  as  I  remember  it  off- 
hand, it  is  over  $700  million. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  about  cor- 
rect. It  is  $392  million.  But  we  all 
know  that  is  not  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  part  of  the  mutual  guar- 
antee fund  and  the  Government  cannot 
touch  it. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Goverrunent  could  take  it  out.  I  said 
It  had  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money  and  it  is  a  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  js  not  a  profit  to 
the  Government.  That  fund  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  Government,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that.  It  is  part  of  the 
mutual  guarantee  fund. 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  is  part  of  the  guarantee 
fund  on  mortgages  that  have  aheady 
been  paid  off,  and  there  is  no  further  lia- 
bility on  those  mortgages.  We  have  in 
this  bill  the  right  to  cut  that  amount,  if 
the  Administrator  wants  to  cut  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Under  the  law.  as  I 
understand  it.  they  have  to  refund  to  the 
borrowers  when  they  pay  off  the  loan 
that  portion  of  the  mutual  fund  that  is 
not  used  in  their  giiarantee.  I  just 
checked  that  and  I  think  that  is  true. 
That  fund  must  remain  there.  The 
only  thing  you  can  say  is  that  it  is  self- 
supporting.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
program.  But  I  did  not  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  Federal  Government  profit 
because  It  is  not  a  profit  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAINS.  All  right.  I  will  give  you 
an  example.  You  remember  the  HOLC, 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes.  I  worked  for 
them  for  many  years. 

Mr.  RAINS.  My  committee  happened 
to  wind  that  cme  up.  We  turned  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $30 
million  profit.  The  gentleman  does  net 
deny  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  do  not  deny  that 
you  turned  in  $30  million,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  the  HOLC  never  paid  $1  of 
dividends  on  their  stock  for  a  long  time. 
They  had  free  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury; $300  million  of  free  money  plus 
expenses  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  RAINS.  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  statement  still  stands  that  these 
housing  programs,  that  people  are  put- 
ting their  fingers  on  and  saying  that 
they  are  spending  programs,  are  not 
costing  the  Government  any  money.  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  I  agree  with. 
I  did  not  want  the  impression  to  get 
out  that  this  fund,  which  is  the  mutual 
guarantee  fimd  of  the  FHA,  belongs  to 
the  Government,  because  it  does  not. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  differ  with  the  gentle- 
man about  that. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcmi  Ohio 

[Mr.  ASHLETl. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  57,  as  amended,  which 
is  now  before  the  House.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  life  of  a  number  of 
our  vital  programs  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  and  make 
many  Important  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country,  through 
the  foresight  and  initiative  of  the  Con- 
gress, now  has  a  far-reaching  program 
designed  to  maintain  a  healthy  home- 
building  industry,  help  satisfy  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation,  and  rebuild  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  urban  communi- 
ties. While  some  areas  of  special  need 
are  not  yet  adequately  served  and  some 
problems  remain  unresolved,  we  have 
established  the  basic  machinery  for 
achieving  the  goal  set  forth  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949:  "the  realization,  as 
soon  as  feasible  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Under  these  programs,  we  have  been 
making  progress  in  meeting  our  most 
pressing  housing  needs.  However,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reports  that  there  are  still  4 
million  dilapidated  dwelling  units  in  our 
inventory — about  the  same  number  as  in 
1950.  Many  other  units  lack  adequate 
facilities  or  are  in  slum  neighborhoods. 
We  cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  particularly  opix>r- 
tune  time  to  step  up  our  attack  on  slums 
and  to  improve  housing  standards.  We 
have  been  hearing  for  many  years  that 
the  early  1960's  would  be  a  period  of 
slack  in  housing  demand  because  of  the 
low  birth  rates  in  the  1930's.  Right  now. 
there  are  fewer  persons  in  the  prime 
family- forming  age  bracket,  18-24 
years,  than  there  were  20  years  ago.  In 
a  few  years,  however,  this  will  change 
dramatically  when  those  bom  in  Uie 
postwar  baby  boom  come  of  age.  In 
the  late  1960's,  the  housing  market  will 
be  under  tranendous  pressure.  We 
must  make  every  effwt  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  possible  in  replacing  sub- 
standard housing  before  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  measures  eon- 
tained  In  this  bill  is  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional grant  funds  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  The  funds  previously 
authorized  for  this  purpose  are  virtually 
exhausted.  Altogether,  $1,326  million  of 
the  total  $1,350  million  provided  has  now 
been  c<»nmitted,  and  a  substantial  back- 
log of  applications  has  built  up. 

As  the  grant  authority  was  used  up 
last  year,  the  administration  took  it 
upon  itself  to  institute  a  rationing  sys- 
tem based  on  an  arbitrary  ixypulation 
formula.  This  caused  the  withdrawal  of 
more  than  $200  million  of  applications 
to  the  Urban  Renewsd  Administration. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  still  remained  an 
official  backlog  of  $185  million  at  the 
end  of  1958.  Testimony  received  hy  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  indicates  that 
the  true  backl(«.  taking  into  account  the 
applications  which  were  withdrawn  and 
held  back  by  the  rationing  system,  is 
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approximately  $460  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  about  $240  mil- 
lion will  be  applied  for  before  June  30. 
1959.  This  is  a  total  requirement  of 
about  $700  million  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Beyond  that,  a  survey  taken  by  the 
American  Municipal  Association  and  the 
U.S.  conference  of  mayors  found  that  the 
responding  communities  plan  to  file  ap- 
plications for  at  least  $469  million  during 
calendar  1959  and  another  $516  million 
in  1960. 

The  fimds  provided  in  S.  57,  as 
amended,  are  in  line  with  these  present 
and  prospective  requirements.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  existing  capital  grant 
authorization  by  $500  million  upon 
enactment  and  an  additiollal  $500  mil- 
lion on  July  1.  1959.  and  July  1,  1960— 
a  total  of  $1.5  billion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  urban  renewal  is  clearly 
a  minimum  amoimt,  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  claim  that  we  cannot  afford 
even  this.  I  would  like  to  put  this  au- 
thorization in  its  proper  perspective. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  calcu- 
lated that  in  1965,  our  gross  national 
product  will  reach  $560  billion — fully 
$100  billion  more  than  our  present  rate 
of  output.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
plan  now  that  some  part  of  that  increase 
go  toward  eliminating  slums  and  re- 
lieving poverty.  Just  as  businessmen  so 
wisely  invest  billions  of  dollars  every  year 
in  modernizing  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment, we  must  plan  to  invest  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  great  social  assets,  the 
cities.  Poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
should  be  a  source  of  deep  concern  to 
every  one  of  us  today;  we  cannot  allow 
it  to  persist  into  the  even  greater  Amer- 
ica of  future  years.  Truly,  the  question 
is  not  whether  the  amounts  provided 
here  are  too  much,  but  whether  they  are 
too  little. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  urban 
renewal  program,  this  bill  would  make 
improvements  to  Insure  the  maximum 
benefits  from  this  investment.  I  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  them  briefly. 

First,  the  Housing  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  accept  as  local 
grants-in-aid,  public  improvements  and 
facilities  built  within  5  years  prior  to 
the  grant  contract,  provided  that  these 
improvements  fit  into  the  approved 
community  renewal  program.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  local  gov- 
erimient  to  proceed  at  once  with  urgent- 
ly needed  projects  without  waiting  for 
^  Federal  recognition  of  an  urban  renewal 
project,  and  yet  not  lose  the  credit  for 
it  to  which  it  should  be  entitled. 

Second,  the  bill  would  also  assist  urban 
colleges  and  universities  in  expanding 
and  improving  their  facilities  to  meet 
the  ever-growing  demand  for  higher 
education.  It  would  do  this  by  waiving 
the  predominantly  residential  require- 
ment in  urban  renewal  areas  where  the 
land  is  to  be  made  available  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  Also,  expenditures 
by  such  institutions  for  land  in  urban 
renewal  areas  would  be  made  eligible  as 
local  grants-in-aid. 

Third,  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee   also    indicated    that    many 


cities,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  from  their  urban  renewal  efforts, 
need  more  leeway  in  clearing  and  rede- 
veloping nonresidential  areas.  While 
the  basic  objective  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  is  the  elimination  of  residential 
blight,  latitude  is  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  comprehensive  overall  plans. 
As  a  result,  this  bill  would  increase  the 
proportion  of  future  urban  renewal  grant 
funds  which  may  be  used  for  nonresiden- 
tial exception  projects  from  10  percent 
of  the  total  to  20  percent.  Also,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  these  funds, 
the  bill  would  eliminate  the  present  re- 
quirement that  such  areas  contain  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  slum  or  blighted 
dwell  ings. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  give 
more  equitable  treatment  to  persons  dis- 
placed by  Government  action.  At  pres- 
ent, only  families  displaced  by  the  local 
renewal  agency  or  by  a  program  of  code 
enforcement  or  voluntary  rehabilitation 
are  eligible  for  these  payments.  As  a 
resiilt .  a  family  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
who  is  displaced  by  other  government 
action,  such  as  the  building  of  a  highway, 
is  noi:  eligible.  The  bill  would  correct 
this  by  making  any  family  displaced  by 
government  action  in  a  renewal  area 
eligible  for  relocation  payments.  Also, 
the  maximum  amount  of  such  payments 
would  be  increased  from  $100  to  $200  for 
displaced  families  and  individuals  and 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  for  business.  While 
actual  payments  in  most  instances  are 
substantially  below  the  maximum,  testi- 
mony received  by  the  subcommittee 
showed  that  the  existing  ceilings  worked 
hardsiiips  in  some  localities. 

This  bill  would  also  extend  the  highly 
successful  urban  planning  assistance 
program,  under  which  the  Housing  and 
Home  France  Agency  is  authorized  to 
make  giants  to  small  communities  and  to 
metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
agencies  for  area-wide  studies.  These 
grants  can  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  plans.  When  this  program 
was  established  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  $10  million  was  authorized,  of 
which  $9,025,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated. These  funds  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  present  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $10  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

Another  important  improvement  in 
our  urban  renewal  program  which  the 
bill  would  make  is  the  provision  to  facil- 
itate the  use  of  urban  renewal  sites  for 
low-rent  housing.  To  achieve  this.  S.  57 
would  accept  the  tax  exemption,  which 
the  conununity  is  required  to  grant  low- 
rent  housing,  in  lieu  of  the  requirement 
that  th(j  local  government  pay  one-third 
of  the  w  rite-down  on  cleared  land.  Thus 
this  land  would  be  made  available  to 
local  housing  authorities  at  the  same 
written -down  value  as  if  the  land  were 
sold  to  a  private  bidder,  but  without  re- 
quiring the  double  subsidy  of  both  tax 
exemption  and  a  portion  of  the  land  cost. 
These  :ind  other  measures  of  this  bill 
would  make  the  urban  renewal  program 
smoother  working  and  more  fruitful. 

Even  more  basic  is  the  need  for  re- 
housing families  of  low  income  who  are 
displac(^  from  slums.  Since  many  of 
these  families  cannot  afford  decent  pri- 


vate housing,  they  must  be  aided  by  the 
Government  if  ui-ban  renewal  is  to  be 
meaningful.  To  do  this,  the  bill  would 
extend  the  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  low-rent  housing.  Without  this, 
new  activity  under  that  program  will 
come  to  a  halt  on  June  30  of  this  year 
although  the  need  for  low-rent  housing 
will  continue  or  even  expand  as  our 
cities  intensify  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
blight. 

Low-rent  housing  and  urban  renewal 
are  inseparable.  If  we  are  to  Improve 
our  cities  and  clear  slums,  we  must  make 
provision  for  the  rehousing  of  families 
who  will  be  displaced.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  humanitarian  need  to  relieve 
the  effects  of  extreme  poverty,  there  Is  a 
very  specific  moral  obligation  to  those 
evicted  by  Government  action.  More- 
over. It  Is  imperative  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter that  adequate  housing  be  made  avail- 
able, or  displaced  families  of  low-income 
will  simply  be  forced  into  other  blighted 
areas.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  allowed 
to  happen,  urban  renewal  is  little  more 
than  an  empty  gesture. 

One  of  our  most  important  housing 
programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  operation,  is  faced  with 
an  immediate  crisis  due  to  the  virtual 
exhaustion  of  its  insurance  authoriza- 
tion. Since  last  fall,  FHA  has  avoided 
issuing  commitments  to  insure  in  cases 
where  the  buyer  was  not  yet  known  and 
instead  it  has  issued  agreements  to  in- 
sure. These  agreements  can  be  con- 
verted into  commitments  upon  applica* 
tion  by  the  holder,  provided  that  FHA 
has  insurance  authorization  available.  A 
shutdown  in  new  commitment  activity 
is  imminent  because  the  statutory  ceiling 
on  insiu'ance  authorization  has  nearly 
been  reached.  When  that  occurs,  the 
program  will  be  restricted  to  operating 
solely  on  such  authority  as  can  be  re- 
captured through  repay'ments  of  loans 
and  expiration  and  cancellation  of  com- 
mitments. This  will  be  far  too  little  for 
the  current  high  rate  of  operations. 
Failure  to  act  promptly  on  this  legisla- 
tion will  seriously  interfere  with  the  pri- 
vate home  building  market. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  more  liberal 
terms  to  families  who  buy  homes  under 
the  FHA  program.  Minimum  downpay- 
ment  requirements  for  homes  valued  at 
more  than  $13,500  would  be  substantially 
lowered.  Existing  law  requires  a  family 
buying  a  home  under  FHA  to  make  a 
downpayment  equal  to  3  percent  of  value 
up  to  $13,500.  plus  15  percent  of  the  next 
$2,500  of  value,  and  30  percent  of  any 
amount  over  $16,000.  S.  57,  as  amended, 
would  retain  the  requirement  of  3  per- 
cent on  the  first  $13,500,  but  above  that, 
it  would  lower  the  downpayment  to  10 
percent  of  the  next  $4,500  of  value,  plus 
25  percent  of  any  amoimt  over  $18,000. 

The  maximum  amount  of  mortgage 
which  FHA  can  currently  Insure  on  one- 
and  two-family  homes  is  $20,000,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  valuation  Is.  This  bill 
would  raise  that  ceiling  to  $25,000,  thus 
lowering  the  rash  equity  requirement  on 
the  larger  homes  which  many  growing 
families  need. 

These  more  liberal  provisions  on 
downpayments  and  maximum  mortgage 
amount  would  apply  both  to  FHA's  basic 
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section  203  program  and  to  sales  housing 
in  urban  renewal  areas  built  under  sec- 
tion 220. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  loan  ma- 
turity under  section  203  would  be  ex- 
tended from  30  to  35  years.  While  the 
use  of  this  maximum  term  depends  on 
the  desire  of  the  home  buyer  and  the 
approval  of  the  lender,  it  can  be  of  stra- 
tegic importance  in  enabling  a  potential 
buyer  to  (lualify  for  a  loan  by  reducing 
the  housing  expense-to-income  ratio. 
Longer  maturities  have  proven  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  the  programs  of  urban 
renewal  relocation  housing  under  sec- 
tion 221  and  sales-type  cooperative  hous- 
ing under  section  213.  each  of  which 
allows  terms  up  to  40  years. 

Another  important  improvement  in 
the  FHA  program  would  benefit  trade-in 
housing.  At  present,  a  builder  or  real 
estate  dealer  who  takes  a  house  in  trade 
can  obtain  a  loan  on  that  home  equal 
to  only  85  percent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  an  actual  home  buyer.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  this  home  is  resold,  a  new 
mortgage  must  be  given  and  a  new  set 
of  closing  costs  is  incurred.  This  bill 
would  allow  a  nonoccupant  owner  to 
close  an  FHA  loan  in  the  full  amount 
available  to  an  actual  buyer,  provided 
that  15  pei-cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  are  placed  in  escrow  to  be  applied 
to  the  loan  in  the  event  that  the  home 
has  not  be<>n  sold  in  18  months.  Under 
this  metho<l.  the  builder  or  dealer,  when 
he  finds  a  buyer  for  the  home,  can  trans- 
fer the  loan  already  written  and  thus 
avoids  duplicate  closing  costs.  Since  a 
large  and  growing  proportion  of  today's 
home  buyers  are  already  homeowners, 
and  must  dispose  of  one  unit  when  they 
purchase  another,  this  less  expensive 
way  of  handling  trade-ins  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  housing 
market. 

A  more  effective  cooperative  housing 
program  wo  aid  result  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  At  present,  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages  on  cooperative  housing 
are  limited  to  90  percent  of  replacement 
cost,  except  that  those  with  50  percent 
or  more  veterans  can  have  mortgages  up 
to  95  percent  of  replacement  cost.  S.  57, 
as  amended,  would  increase  these  ratios 
to  97  percent  and  100  percent  respec- 
tively. In  the  case  of  cooperatives  for 
veterans,  this  would  extend  to  them  the 
same  benefits  available  under  the  GI 
biU. 

Another  improvement  In  the  coopera- 
tive housing  program  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mutual  form  of  mort- 
gage insurance,  similar  to  that  under 
section  203.  This  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  c<x>perative  housing  is  not 
rental  housing,  but  homeownership. 
identical  In  principle  with  the  section 
203  program.  Under  this  provision, 
families  buying  their  homes  under  sec- 
tion 213  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
whatever  part  of  their  insurance 
premiums  Is  not  actually  needed  by  FHA 
in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Cooperative  housing  >)rould  also  be 
aided  by  the  provision  which  authorizes 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  purchase  $75  million  of  loans  in- 
sured under  section  213.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  would  extend  the  require- 


ment that  FNMA  purchases  under  this 
and  other  special  assistance  operations 
be  made  at  par. 

A  matter  of  basic  Importance  to  the 
housing  market  is  the  amendment  to 
the  statutory  provisions  which  state 
the  purpose  of  FNMA's  secondary  mar- 
ket operation.  This  bill  would  add  the 
phrase,  "aiding  in  the  stabilization  of 
the  mortgage  market."  Perhaps  no 
single  factor  is  more  important  in  the 
instability  which  we  have  seen  in  home 
building  than  the  fiuctuations  which 
have  occurred  in  the  flow  of  funds  to 
home  mortgages.  Smoothing  the  sharp 
changes  in  mortgage  lending  will  help 
builders  and  lenders  to  operate  more 
efficiently  and  thereby  serve  the  home 
buying  public  better. 

An  important  new  program  would  be 
provided  by  S.  57  to  help  solve  a  serious 
and  growing  problem — that  of  housing 
elderly  persons.  At  present,  limited  aid 
is  extended  through  the  FHA  rental 
housing  program.  While  this  is  a 
worthwhile  effort,  the  high  interest 
rates  and  limited  terms  on  these  mort- 
gages make  it  impossible  to  provide  units 
at  rentals  which  most  older  persons  can 
afford.  In  fact,  projects  built  under 
FHA  frequently  require  initial  cash  pay- 
ments, or  founders  fees,  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  plus  substantial  monthly 
rent. 

To  make  it  possible  for  housing  to  be 
built  which  can  be  rented  to  older  per- 
sons of  limited  income,  this  bill  would 
establish  a  loan  fimd  for  which  $100 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
These  loans  would  cover  up  to  98  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and 
would  be  made  for  terms  up  to  50  years, 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3^2  percent.  This 
extended  term  and  reduced  interest  rate 
would  make  it'possible  to  build  units  to 
rent  for  as  much  as  $20  a  month  less 
than  is  p>ossible  under  the  present  FHA 
program. 

This  aid  is  sorely  needed.  The  hous- 
ing conditions  of  our  older  families  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  of  younger 
[>ersons.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ports that  29  percent  of  our  older  fami- 
lies live  in  homes  which  are  dilapidated 
or  lack  adequate  pliunbing.  This  pro- 
portion is  half  aga;n  higher  than  that 
for  families  headed  by  persons  under  65 
years  of  age — where  the  proportion  is 
19  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  cover  every 
aspect  of  this  bill  since  other  speakers 
have  discussed  it  and  emphasized  the 
features  which  I  have  not  covered. 
However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
whole  range  of  measures  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  expand  residential  construc- 
tion and  to  make  our  towns  and  cities 
better  places  in  which  to  live.  All  of 
these  measures — urban  renewal  grants, 
the  extension  of  low-rent  housing,  and 
the  stimulation  of  private  home  build- 
ing— make  up  a  coordinated  attack  on 
slums  and  a  comprehensive  program  tp 
improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  appreciate  the 
information  the  gentleman  is  giving  the 
committee  on  the  number  of  urban  re- 
newal applications,  but  I  am  sure  you 
realize  that  many  of  the  appUcations  do 
not  qualify,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
final  commitment  made  on  them;  for 
instance,  that  the  planning  stages  indi- 
cate they  have  not  a  workable  program 
or  that  the  city  has  not  got  the  one- 
third  contribution  of  the  two-thirds 
cost.  So,  therefore,  the  figures  the  gen- 
tleman is  reading  are  evidently  not  net 
at  all;  the  gentleman  is  reading  the 
gross  figures. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
answer  the  gentleman  as  follows.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  itself  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a  backlog  of  $219  mil- 
lion. The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, through  answers  to  questionnaires 
sent  them  and  based  on  information 
from  these  groups  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  backlog  of  some  $700  million 
by  June  30,  1959,  for  this  urban  renewal 
program. 

I  ix)int  this  out  because  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  to  weigh  carefully 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  it  takes  to  do  the 
job  before  we  come  to  any  fast  conclu- 
sion or  decision  that  the  dollar  amount 
requested  in  this  bill  is  excessive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  public  housing.  I  think  it 
is  clear  to  most  of  us  that  unless  the 
Congress  acts  on  this  measure  before 
us,  on  this  committee  bill,  that  tl^e  pub- 
lic housing  program  will  expire,  it  will 
be  dead.  The  conrunittee  bill,  the  bill 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  only  bill  that  would  extend  public 
housing.  The  so-called  Herlong  bill  and 
the  administration  bill — and  they  are 
one  and  the  same  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses— would  kill  public  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  public 
housing  is  very  simple.  It  is  to  furnish 
decent  shelter  to  families  whose  incomes 
are  too  low  for  private  housing.  There 
is  nobody  on  the  committee,  so  far  as  I 
know,  who  is  in  favor  of  public  housing 
per  se.  But  we  do  believe  that  until  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do  the  job,  there  is 
obviously  a  need  for  pubUc  housing,  and 
that  need  simply  has  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vei-y  interesting 
that  the  administration  itself,  which 
would  kill  public  housing,  admits  that 
there  is  an  overwhelming  need  for  it.  I 
quote  from  page  28  of  the  committee 
report  which  says: 

The  administration  itself  concedes  that 
approximately  half  of  the  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal,  highway  construction,  and 
other  public  activities  cannot  be  rehoused 
except  ic  public  housing  because  of  their  low 
incomes.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  presents  estimates  by  the 
admlnist  ration. 

At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
as  part  of  my  rwnarks  that  table  on  page 
28  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
one  further  thing  concerning  ^(^at  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  his  col- 
leagues have  presented.    They  say,  "We 
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are  not  trying  to  kill  public  housing,  be- 
cause there  are  100.000  units  or  so  in 
the  pipeline."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
know  that  that  does  not  answer  the 
argument  that  public  housing  is  being 
killed.  The  fact  is  that  these  100.000 
units  that  are  in  the  so-called  pipeline 
are  committed  to  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area.  They  are  practically  in 
being.  The  units  that  are  contained  in 
the  bill  before  us  are  units  that  are  not 
committed.  They  are  units  which  will 
be  made  available  for  the  placement  of 
families  who  have  been  displaced  by  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  and  by  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  that  will  take  place 
in  the  months  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  tremendously 
Important  distinction.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  100,000  imits  that  the 
gentleman  on  my  right  referred  to  are 
committed  units,  while  the  units  in  the 
bill  are,  of  course,  uncommitted  units. 
There  is  the  vast  difference. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  charge  that  this  bill 
is  inflationary.  The  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Rains! ,  has  made  it  clear,  I 
think,  that  the  impact  of  the  Rains  bill, 
the  committee  bill,  on  the  President's 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be 
less  than  $100  million.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  President's  budget  that  we  have  re- 
ferred to  is  approximately  $77  billion. 
The  impact  on  that  budget,  as  far  as 
this  bill  is  concerned,  would  be  less  than 
$100  million.  And  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  great  ogre  of  inflation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  But  I  would  say  this.  Even  if 
it  were,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  is 
inflationary,  the  funds,  nevertheless, 
must  be  made  available  by  approving 
the  committee  bill.  I  say  this  because  it 
will  cost  far  more  to  do  the  job  later  on, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  approve  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  today.  If  we  adopt 
the  Herlong  substitute,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  great  play  that  is  before  us, 
there  will  be  a  far  greater  danger  of  in- 
flation later  on  when  our  economy,  years 
hence,  will  be  something  to  the  tune  of 
$100  billion  a  year  greater  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product.  That  is  the 
time  when  the  burden  with  respect  to 
lu-ban  renewal  and  the  other  areas 
touched  upon  in  this  bill  would  be  far 
greater  and  far  more  difficult  to  carry.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  steps  that  are  in  the 
committee  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  passage  of  S.  57,  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  as  reported  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  The 
housing  crisis  demands  our  immediate 
attention  and  constructive  action. 

A  conscientious  and  honest  appraisal 
of  the  Nation's  housing  needs  will  allow 
no  compromise;  anything  less  than  the 
program  provided  in  the  $2.1  billion 
omnibus  housing  bill  would  be  entirely 
unacceptable  to  me.  Any  bill  or  pro- 
gram which  scuttles  public  housing  is 
unconscionable. 

Slum  clearance,  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, college  housing,  bousing  for  the 


elderly,  and  authority  for  35.000  new 
public  housing  units  a  year  for  4  years, 
represent  a  constructive  and  vitally 
needed  program.  It  Is  not  too  ambi- 
tious: it  only  begins  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  we  should  set  for  Amer- 
ican living. 

Countless  Americans  now  merely  ex- 
ist in  substandard  dwellings.  Housing 
conditions  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict are  deplorable.  I  have  thousands 
of  letters  in  my  files  describing  intol- 
erabU^  living  quarters — rodent  infested, 
dilapidated,  unheated,  overcrowded. 
More  than  a  million  people  must  rely 
on  the  help  of  our  Federal  Government 
for  public  housing;  they  can  afford 
nothing  else;  they  have  no  hope  of  own- 
ing a  home  of  their  own.  and  they  can- 
not pay  the  high  rentals  of  the  better 
apartment  buildings.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  our  President,  who 
promised  us  a  good  housing  program, 
should  now  recommend  only  that  the 
Fedeial  Housing  Administration  be 
given  increased  authority  to  Insure  FHA 
housing  loans  and  that  he  should  ignore 
completely  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
whose  housing  needs  can  be  met  only 
by  the  building  of  new  public  housing 
units  for  many  years  to  cwne. 

Our  older  citizens,  whose  only  income 
is  social  security  payments  or  a  small 
pension  or  annuity,  are  entitled  to  our 
sympathetic  consideration.  High  liv- 
ing costs,  increased  medical  expenses, 
leave  them  very  little  toward  rent  pay- 
ments. In  their  last  years,  when  they 
should  have  a  little  comfort,  they  are 
deprived  of  decent  living  quarters  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  them.  Our 
great  and  rich  Nation  can  afford  to  help 
these  older  persons  who  are  in  desperate 
need  of  a  small  apartment  which  would 
furnish  them  at  least  a  minimum  of 
comfort  and  a  place  they  can  call 
"hom.j." 

Poor  housing  conditions,  slums,  are 
breeding  places  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime.  Those  who  object  to  S.  57, 
as  amended  by  the  House  committee,  on 
the  ground  of  expense,  should  consider 
the  bill  as  an  investment  in  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  as  well  as  in  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people.  The  child  who 
is  reared  in  clean  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings has  a  much  better  start  to- 
ward respectable  adulthood  than  the 
child  reared  in  a  miserable  tenement. 

As  I  stated  before,  let  us  have  the 
good  housing  legislation  which  the 
country  needs.  Let  us.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  discharge  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  us;  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  pass  the  Housing  Act  of  1959, 
as  reported  by  vhe  House  committee; 
let  us  defeat  any  compromise  which 
scuttles  any  part  of  the  program  set 
forth  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleoian  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  MichexI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  debate  thus  far,  reading 
the  fevort  and  analyzing  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  Herlong  substitute  I  am 
convinced  that  I  should  cast  my  lot  with 
those  supporting  the  substitute  proposal. 
I  support  the  substitute  for  a  number  of 


reasons  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
it  does  not  include  140,000  public  hous- 
ing units  as  does  the  committee  bill. 
It  does,  however,  include  an  FHA 
martgage  insurance  program  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  at  a  5  percent  maximum 
interest  rate.  It  does  include  $100  mil- 
lion in  1959  and  $250  million  in  each  of 
the  years  1960  and  1961  for  the  urban 
renewal  program.  I  do  regret  that  these 
capital  grants  will  still  be  apportioned 
on  a  two-thirds  Federal,  one-third  local 
participation.  Frankly  I  would  like  to 
see  more  local  participation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  50  percent.  The  substi- 
tute also  includes  $200  million  in  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  for  college 
housing. 

All  told  the  Herlong  substitute  as-  I 
understand  it  will  Involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  $13  billion  over  the  next  3  years 
compared  to  $3.7  billion  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  ho  hidden 
budget  impacts  in  the  Herlong  bill — im- 
pacts that  could  obligate  this  Govern- 
ment until  the  year  2000.  Personally  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  concept  that 
we  of  the  present  generation  should  not 
foist  our  obligations  and  unpaid  bills 
upon  our  children  and  their  children. 

The  committee  bill  is  extravagant  and 
much  to  costly  and  I  will  support  the 
moderate  approach  as  embodied  in  the 
Herlong  bill.  It  provides  for  our  basic 
housing  needs  in  a  manner  which  we 
can  afford. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Hixstand]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed  on  several  things. 
There  are  several  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  need  renewal.  The  FHA  in- 
surance authorization  simply  must  be 
renewed.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
things  that  must  be  done,  but  further 
than  that  I  have  searched  very  hard 
to  find  justification  for  a  giant  omnibus 
bill.  I  have  tried.  This  is  an  omnibus 
bill.  It  is  very  technical.  Its  basic  ob- 
jective and  our  objective  is  to  create 
more  housing.  Many  of  the  items  in 
the  bill  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
creating  more  housing.  They  are  tech- 
nical and  some  of  them  can  be  adopted 
without  great  harm.  But,  a  great  many 
of  them  are  not  necessary.  No  need 
for  them  has  been  shown.  I  looked  over 
the  bills  a  little  while  ago  and  I  had 
studied  them  thoroughly  prior  to  the 
committee  meeting.  I  found  there  are 
approximately  100  measures  in  the  bilL 
Some  49  of  those  100  have  no  justifica- 
tion— at  least  no  Justification  for  them 
has  been  shown.  Some  are  outright  ob- 
jectionable. In  other  words,  we  are  en- 
acting, if  we  pass  this  committee  bill, 
a  great  omnibus  authorization  wjthoul 
proper  need.  There  are  some  things 
that  are  needful  and  upon  those  we  are 
agreed  and  we  shall  not  argue  about 
them.  But.  essentially  the  bill  is  infla- 
tionary— not  for  this  month  or  this  year, 
perhaps,  but  over  the  next  nimaber  of 
years.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
major  cause  of  our  $12  billion  deflcit 
right  now,  aside  from  the  smaller  in- 
come, are  the  measures  that  we.  in  the 
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Congress,  have  adopted  over  the  years, 
the  year  1955.  1956,  1957  and  for  a  long 
time  prior  thereto.  So  it  is  with  several 
of  the  measures  that  are  proposed  in 
this  bill;  public  housing,  for  instance, 
Theoretically,  that  does  not  cost  the 
Treasury  very  much — immediately,  some 
authorization  money — but  not  too  bad 
because  this  pubhc  housing  is,  as  most 
people  know,  financed  by  the  sale  of 
municipal  bonds.  However,  we  do  have 
the  liability  over  the  years  of  making 
up  the  difference  between  the  rentals  re- 
ceived and  the  coet  of  amortizing  those 
bonds,  and  that  amounts  to  an  aver- 
ace  of  $28.50  per  month  per  unit.  Over 
a  40-  or  45 -year  period  that  adds  up 
undeniably  for  the  measure  in  this  bill 
to  over  $3,700  million. 

For  urban  renewal,  it  is  much  the 
same  in  this  way — these  two  measures 
are  contract  authorizations.  They  are 
the  measuies  by  which  this  Congress 
authorizes  the  agency  to  go  ahead  and 
make  firm  contracts.  When  the  appro- 
priation committees  come  to  consider 
each  year's  appropriation,  they  are 
bound  to  O.  K.  these  contract  authoriza- 
tions. We  iiave  been  up  against  it  again 
and  again  in  this  House  when  we  tried 
to  cut  appropriation  bills  and  could  not. 
because  thry  were  authorized  by  law. 
The  agencies  had  made  fiiTn  contracts 
in  advance  and  all  the  appropriation 
committees  could  do  would  be  to  say. 
"OK.  we  have  to  grant  that  because 
the  Government  has  made  tho.se  com- 
mitments." I  direct  your  attention  to 
that.  Then?  is  $1>2  billion  contract  au- 
thorization ;n  the  urban  renewal  section, 
$3,700,000  of  contract  authorization  in 
the  public  liousing  section.  We  cannot 
get  away  from  them.  We  shall  have 
delegated  tliat  authority  and  Congress 
has  no  more  control  over  those  vast  ex- 
penses. 

In  this  bill  there  will  be  $75  million 
for  FNMA  and  $400  million  for  college 
housing. 

Thase  are  the  so-called  back-door  au- 
thorizations to  the  Treasury  where  the 
agency  can  draw  on  the  Treasury  with- 
out any  further  O.  K.  from  this  Con- 
gress. In  other  words,  we  have  signed 
away  the  authorization  control  of  ex- 
pense in  excess  of  $5  billion.  These  pro- 
grams as  thry  increase  by  law  over  the 
years  certainly  will  be  more  and  more 
inflationary. 

I  have  studied  the  proF>osed  Herlong 
bill  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  a 
hatched  up  or  entirely  new  bill;  section 
after  section  after  section  of  it  was  taken 
from  or  verj  slightly  varied  from  the 
housing  bills  that  have  been  previously 
proposed  and  adopted.  It  is  not  new,  it  is 
simply  a  modified  version.  I  suggest  that 
you  turn  to  page  8180  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  14  where  you  will 
find  a  concise  statement  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  made  of  his  bill  sec- 
tion by  section.  It  is  just  the  same  as 
the  committee  bill  except  that  it  adds 
this,  or  this,  or  this.  I  suggest  that  we 
consider  the  Herlong  bill  from  that  brief 
statement.  lii  my  judgment  it  is  sound. 
The  greatest  part  of  it  is  noncontro- 


verslal.  We  all  agree  on  the  vast  part 
of  it.  Only  a  little  bit  of  it  might  be 
the  subject  of  issue,  and  I  suggest  that 
if  we  do  this  we  will  do  more  for  our 
country  toward  the  creation  of  more 
housing  than  we  can  do  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foitiia  IMr.  Clem  Miller  1. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  i%Ir.  Chairman, 
it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  as  a  new 
Member  take  the  well  of  the  House.  I 
have  been  advised  that  eveiTbody  has 
made  up  his  mind  on  thLs  bill  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  talking  to  this  House  about 
this  bill  for  that  reason.  But  on  the 
bare  chance  that  there  is  one  Member  of 
this  House  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
on  this  bill  I  believe  that  I  should  present 
the.se  facts. 

There  is  only  one  issue  in  this  bill  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  public  housing. 
There  are  three  points  I  think  we  should 
raise  in  connection  with  public  housing. 
I  would  like  to  put  this  public  housing 
in  perspective. 

Thei-e  are  13  million  substandard 
homes  in  the  United  States  today. 

We  build  1.250.000  units  of  private 
housing  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
Of  this  amount  there  are  only  25,000 
units  of  public  housing  in  the  United 
States.  Two  percent  of  the  total  build- 
ing in  this  country  is  public  housing.  At 
this  rate  of  consti%iction  it  would  take 
from  two  to  three  hundred  years  to  de- 
stroy the  slums  presently  existing  in  the 
United  States,  two  to  three  hundred 
years.  In  other  words,  what  are  we  talk- 
ing about  when  we  talk  about  public 
housing?  We  are  talking  about  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  That  is  point  No.  1.  Let 
us  get  public  housing  in  perspective. 

Point  No.  2:  People  say:  "Oh.  I  am  not 
interested  in  amounts;  I  am  just  inter- 
ested in  the  principle  of  the  thing."  If 
it  is  principle  you  are  interested  in  let 
me  ask  if  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
House  who  would  be  willing  to  see  evicted 
from  their  home  in  America  any  citi- 
zen or  family?  I  doubt  very  much  if 
there  is  any  Congressman  who  would 
willingly  see  any  American  family  evicted 
from  their  home;   yet.  Mr.  Chairman, 


every  year  we  are  evicting  166,000  Ameri- 
can families  as  the  result  of  our  highway 
program,  our  urban  renewal  program, 
and  other  large  Federal  programs. 
Thirty- six  thousand  of  these  families 
need  help  finding  homes.  Where.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  these  individuals  to  go? 

The  Rains  bill  calls  for  35,000  units. 
In  other  words,  if  we  use  evei-y  single 
one  of  the  authorized  public  housing 
units,  we  will  not  satisfy  the  need  oi 
those  v»ho  are  displaced  by  our  Federal 
programs.  Thus.  I  would  say  to  you,  if 
it  is  a  principle  that  we  are  talking 
about,  then  the  principle  that  we  shall 
not  evict  without  giving  replacement 
housing  is  an  important  one  and  one 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Third.  I  might  add  thos^  who  are  op- 
posed to  public  housing,  t6  this  miser- 
able drop  in  the  bucket,  have  an  obli- 
gation to  this  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  to  tell  us  what  they  are 
going  to  put  in  its  place.  I  ask  eveiy- 
one  here  before  they  vote  on  this  bill, 
and  before  they  vote  against  public 
housing  to  read  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Carl  A.  Mitnick,  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  before  the 
Senate  committee.  In  that  testimony  he 
admits  that  those  opponents  are  bank- 
rupt in  their  opposition  to  public  hous- 
ing. They  must  reconsider  and  come  up 
witii  some  good  answers.  Their  oppo- 
sition, if  accuiately  registered  in  this 
morning's  newspapers,  saddens  me  be- 
cause he  clearly  indicated  tliey  do  not 
have  such  good  answers  at  the  present 
time. 

Therefore,  may  I  summarize  by  say- 
ing that  public  housing  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  our  needs,  a  pitiful  25.000  units 
against  1,250,000  to  l>e  built  by  private 
enterprise.  There  are  13  million  sub- 
standard dwellings  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  be  300  years  before  our 
slum  clearance  program  would  meet 
present  needs. 

Secondly,  and  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  house  those 
individuals  displaced  by  our  Federal 
programs. 

And.  thirdly,  those  who  are  opposed 
have  the  obligation  to  come  up  with 
some  good  answers  in  return  for  their 
opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing: 


Fart  sheet,  replnccnienl  houfing,  1959 


12, 600, 000 


Siibistanilaril  nonfnrm  unit.*  tn  Tnitod  .«tafps 

.NiiinlHYiif  iHiblic  iiousiiig-built  units  (kt  yvnr  since  1W7  (total,  557.229',  (lyihrary  of  Con^(%.s official 

fipuris)   . ..     2.% (WO 

NuuitxT  of  iirivatp  hoiuirR  built  per  year  (lO-year  average)  (Vational  .Association  of  Ifomchuilders).  1, 100, ajo 

Dwt'llinf!  units  in  ixihlic  housing  imifTani  a5  of  Jan.  I,  IV59  (Conixessioiuil  Difrest,  March  1956  baaed 

on<.l!Uiai  l.S.  fJirurrs) .7 441,000 

Coniinit(c<l  autlH>rL&itions,  lUKlrrcon.^truclion  and  contract. as  of  Jan.  1. 1959  (Congressional  Oiliest, 

M:irph  ig.'*  hiuse.!  on  olJiciul  f.S.  fi^'uros) J.. .J. •  141.  OBO 

Dwcllitif;  luiit.i  autliori2o<l  but  uncommitted  (Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  llousiug  C-om- 

mittiv.stalT) - -.. -  — .^,000 

Dwi'llinf!  units  as  provided  in  Rains  bill  over  4-year  period  (per  jrear) S.s.OTKI 

1)«  t'lliiiK  units  neeiitHl  per  year  a."!  replacement  for  uritan  n-ncwal,  high»-ay,  etc.,  profotuns  (500,000 

for  a  years)  (ik<lniiiii>l ration  test iniony,  p.  IM),  IloiLsc  he.iriiiirs)'- ~    166,onil 

Krpl;»(t(l  f;in)ilitsolieil)l<  for  put)!ic  hoii.<in)f  (W  pcrcvnl)  (same  source). 81,!»40 

Klipililr  fumilics  who  will  avail  themselves  of  public  housing  (22  p»'rcen- )  (same  source) 36,  XM 

Dwi'llinc  units  n(>e<i<Hl  per  year  l)ased  on  the  incn'ase<l  uriian  renewal  iHtJ^ram  (Witness  WiUiaui 

Wlieiiton.  National  HousinK  Conference,  at  p.  I H4  of  IT ouse  hearings) . 300.000-300,(100 

Elifrilde  families  who  will  use  public  housing  based  ou  this  estimate 44,  OOO-tjfi,  000 

1  These  units  are  not  available  for  current  and  future  programs  as  some  witnesses  would  have  us  infer,  (for  example, 
Mr.  Slusser  at  p.  34  of  House  hearings). 

»  Lower  figures  as  supplied  in  Itanking  and  Currency  Committee  Report  N'o.  86  at  p.  2S,  are  for  fiscal  1958,  1959. 
1900,  not  future  fiscal  19W).  1901. 1962. 

ConcJusion  to  be  drawn  from  alwve:  No  matter  whether  one  uses  the  conservative  figures  of  the  administratton 
or  the  more  optimistic  figures  of  Dr.  Wheaton,  the  nct'ded  replacement  units  outnunil)er  the  units  provided  for  by 
the  Kains  biU. 
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I  further'  include  the  following  state- 
.^ment: 
TssmcoNT  OF  Mb.  CAmt  T.  Mitnick.  Pnai- 

DENT,     National     Association     or     Homb 

BuiUNBS.   Bbfouc    Sbnatx    Committez   on 

Banking  and  Cubrenct.  on  Housing  Act 

or  1050.  Januabt  23-28.  1059 

Senator  JAtm.  I  notice  you  want  no  new 
pubUc  housing  to  be  authorized.  There  Is  a 
backlog  of  some  22.000  units  with  respect  to 
public  housing,  according  to  our  figures. 
That  backlog  arises  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  reaervatlona  have  been  issued  and  ap- 
plications are  in  process  for  some  51.893 
units  as  against  30.009.  which  are  available 
until  June  30.  1059.  Why  do  you  feel  that 
no  new  public  housing  units  should  be  au- 
thorized? /   ^ 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  Well.  I  .think  that  we  have 
presented  our  feeling  many  times.  It  Is  in 
our  1068  submission  that  we  are  opposed  to 
public  housing,  and  we  stand  on  this. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  haven't  told  us  why. 
though.  I  think  you  should.  I  don't  think 
you  are  entitled  just  to  come  In  and  say  you 
are  oppooed  to  something  without  telling  us 
why. 

Mr.  MfTNicK.  I  think  at  this  time.  Senator, 
a  good  look  into  the  public  housing  ques- 
tion— the  Senate  should  look  into  it  very 
deeply.  I  really  do.  I  believe  this,  for  in- 
stance, last  year  there  was  proposed  legis- 
lation to  go  into  private  communities  and 
buy  single  lots,  build  one-  or  two -family 
things  right  in  there,  the  general  system. 
Some  of  the  things  were  asked  for  last  year 
for  local  control  with  no  explanation  to  the 
Government  at  all.  I  think  this  is  too  far 
gone. 

We  believe  In  good  housing  for  every 
American  in  all  segments. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
m.'\ke  that  statement  and  oppose  public 
housing. 

Mr.  MiTNicK.  If  you  will  read  our  state- 
ment, we  think  it  should  be  a  local  option. 

Senator  Cij^bx.  I  have  read  jrour  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MiTNiCK.  And  that  is  where  we  think 
it  should  be.  A  town  should  be  able  to  vote 
on  it.  if  they  want  It  or  don't  want  it. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  Suppose  the  inajorttv  doM 
not  want  It  and  the  minority  nM  '  shall 
we  let  the  need  go  unmet? 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  Well,  this  Is  certainly  up  to 
the  Congress.  We  feel  that  we  have  pr«> 
■anted  our  stand,  we  have  goiM  over  this 
many,  many  times,  sir. 

Senator  jAvrra,  In  other  words,  if  we  think 
that  a  nxajority  might  not  want  it,  but  the 
minority  needs  it,  wt  will  have  to  make  the 
tfeelalon.  Tou  are  not  going  to  help  us  by 
backing  us,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  That  la  exactly  eorreot.  We 
think  that  the  eecUon  aao  and  section  Ml 
programa  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  the 
Job. 

Senator  Clakk.  How  many  aectlon  sao  and 
section  aai  projects  have  you  participated 
in? 

Mr.  MrrNicx.  None. 

Senator  Cu^rk.  How  many  has  your  asso* 
elation  participated  in? 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  answer 
that. 

Senator  Clakk.  The  answer  is  practically 
none. 

Mr.  MiTNiCK.  Yes.  Senator;  I  would  like 
to  answer  that  further,  if  I  may.  by  saying 
that  If  some  of  the  regulations  in  the  sec- 
tion 220  and  the  section  221,  which  we  have 
recommended,  if  this  Congress  will  pass 
them,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  urban  renewal 
started,  "ptere  are  so  many  ways  that  make 
It  almost  impossible  for  the  builder  to  do 
them  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  agree  with  that. 


SenaU>r  Pboxmibe.  Before  we  get  away 
complet4'ly  from  this  public  housing  discus- 
sion don't  you  consider  it  inconsistent  to 
svipport  urban  renewal  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  cppoae  public  housing  on  the  other? 
Aren't  you  saying  that  you  can  breathe  in 
but  you  can't  breathe  out? 

Mr.  MiTNicK.  No. 

Senator  Pboxmibe.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
you  would  do  about  relocation.  What  would 
you  do  about  people  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  homes  by  urban  renewal?  Where 
do  you  locate  them? 

Mr.  MiTNicK.  I  don't  think  public  hous- 
ing is  ttie  answer. 

Senat4a:  Clark.  What  is.  then.  Mr.  Mltnick? 

You  are  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
having  -.hree  committee  members  here  who 
don't  agree  with  you.  You  have  some 
friends  but  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  I  sure  wish  yoii  would  send 
for  them. 

I  think  that  urban  renewal  should  be 
made  so  that  it  takes  care  of  this  thing. 
When  you  say  you  displace  people,  certainly 
you  shC'Uld  provide  In  your  urban  renewal 
for  takiag  care  of  them. 

Senator  Clabk.  It  is  in  the  law  tliat  you 
have  to  furnish  them  with  sale  and  sanitary 
homes.  How  can  you  furnish  a  low-Income 
family  without  public  housing?  That  is  the 
question  he  is  asking  you. 

Mr.  MiTNicK.  Our  idea  on  public  housing 
is  tliat  it  is  much  too  expensive.  When  you 
say  reasonably  replace  them.  You  can't  do 
it  with  public  housing— that  Is  our  opinion. 
It  costs  too  much.  It  cosu  the  uxpayer 
too  much. 

Senator  Clabk.  Certainly  you  are  entitled 
to  your  opinion,  even  though  not  many  of 
us.  I  t:nlnk.  including  Senator  Spabxman. 
would  t>e  apt  to  agree  with  you  But  I  do 
think  that  you  have  to  come  up  with  an 
answer  to  Senator  Pboxmibe's  question  be- 
cause your  recommendation  E  on  page  4  in 
opposition  to  public  housing  seems  to  us  to 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  your  recommen- 
dation F  in  favor  of  highway  and  grant 
funds.  The  testimony  which  has  been  ad- 
duced before  this  committee  in  the  last 
week  or  10  days,  that  has  been  adduced  be- 
fore th:s  committee  on  many  tripe  it  has 
tftken  In  the  Held  during  the  last  2  years,  is 
t  you  cannot  possibly  comply  with  the 
.  .quirement  of  furnishing  relornted  families 
of  low  Income  with  a  safe  and  sanitary  home 
unless  you  build  additional  units  of  public 
housing.  The  testimony  from  experts  in  the 
Aeld  here  yesterday  was  tltat  there  is  a  need 
Jvut  frttm  relocatiuit  programs  for  a&O.OOO 
additional  units  of  public  housing  In  the 
next  4  ^/ears.  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you 
rebut  tliat. 

Mr.  MiTNicK,  We  have  reports  that  there 
are  many  placet  In  this  country  where  you 
have  vacaitt  public  housing. 

Senator  Clash.  If  you  have  any  such  re« 
ports  Ir.  sUttlstlcal  form  we  would  be  hnppy 
to  have  you  preeent  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  MtTNicK.  I  wovild  be  glad  to  submit 
them. 

Senator  Clamk.  We  have  no  such  evidence 
before  the  committee  at  this  moment  and 
we  have  had  wltnees  after  witness  from  the 
mayors  and  from  the  public  housing  ad- 
mlnistrutors  throughout  the  country  come 
in  and  tell  us  that  that  is  not  the  fact.  So, 
if  you  have  any  adverse  evidence  we  would 
cerainly  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Mitnick.  I  would  certainly  be  pleased 
to  give  It  to  you,  and  we  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Clabk.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Could  I  return  for  a  moment  to  sections 
220  and  221?  Since  you  are  keeping  such  a 
close  look  on  urban  renewal  and  on  public 
housing  can  you  tell  us  whether  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  sections  220  and  221 
have  been  almoet  entirely  ineffective  in  help* 


ing  with  the  relocation  problem  in  the  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  ths 
Ohio  River  and  the  Mason-Dixon  line? 

Mr.  MmtirK.    No:  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Senator  Clabk.  Do  you  know  how  many 
starts  the.-e  have  been  under  section  221  in 
that  area? 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  I  know  people  that  are  build- 
ing them.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many, 
sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  The  testimony  before  this 
committee  Indicates  only  48  have  t>een  com- 
pleted, and  thnt  there  are  practically  no 
displsced  families  living  in  any  of  those 
projecu.     Would  that  startle  you? 

Mr.  Mttnick.  No.  I  am  not  startled  be- 
cause I  said  before  if  your  law  Is  made  what 
we  think  would  be  the  proper  law  that  you 
can  multiply  this  many  times. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  think  if  we  relaxed 
the  requirements  under  sections  220  and  221 
that  the  homebuilders  might  come  in  snd 
give  us  sonw  real  help? 

Mr.  MrrNK-K.  Yes.  sir:  and  I  can  answer 
for  one  homebullder  who  would  be  glad  to 
go  In  there. 

Senator  Clabk  How  do  you  think  Increas- 
ing the  maximum  mortgage  from  810.000  to 
$12,000  Is  going  to  make  it  possible  for  low 
Income  families  who  are  displaced  by  tirban 
renewal  to  buy  a  home  under  secton  221? 

Mr.  MITNICK.  You  lengthen  the  term. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  good  is  thst  going  to 
do  a  family  with  an  income  of  around  $3,000 
or  84.000  a  year? 

Mr.  Mitnick.  Tills  is  a  social  problem. 

Senator  Clabk.  Of  course  it  is.  and  you 
are  purporting  to  be  an  expert  on  It.  I  am 
suggesting  you  are  not.  In  all  fairness  I  dont 
mean  to  be  disagreeable  with  you.  I  really 
have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  a  great 
many  ot  your  proposals.  I  am  Just  wonder- 
ing if  this  is  a  subject  which 

Mr.  MITNICK.  Senator,  you  and  I  disagree 
on  one  thing,  public  housing;  we  are  oppoeed 
to  it. 

Senator  Clabx.  You  are  certainly  entitled 
to  your  opinion. 

Mr.  MmtiCK.  I  stUl  repeat  that  urban  re- 
newal can  do  this  Job  with  the  prup«r  legis- 
lation. I  don't  know  of  any  time  that  you 
can  accomplish  the  whole  social  system,  but 
public  housing  as  it  Is  toduy  is  certaliUy  oot 
acceptable  to  us. 

Senator  Clabk.  Let  me  ask  you  once  more 
.and  then  I  will  depart  from  the  subject 
becauN  there  U  no  use  Just  getting  Into  an 
argument  How  would  you,  the  homebuild- 
ers |u-opose  to  take  care  of  relocation  «C  * 
quarter  of  a  million  families  under  lOTera* 
mental  programs  In  the  next  g  yearst 

Mr.  MrrNK-K  I  belle>-e  th»t  If  we  build  to 
the  tune  of  about  one-mllllon-four  a  lot  of 
your  problem!  are  solved,  and  let's  remem- 
ber this,  that  so  many,  when  people  upgrade 
themselves  and  get  Into  newer  eikl  betur 
hnmri  there  Is  a  better  class  of  eecondary 
homes  that  are  existing  that  go  to  the  people 
of  lower  Incomes, 

Senator  Clark.  That  Is  the  trlrkle-down 
theory  and  it  works  to  some  extent  but  It 
has  been  otur  experience,  and  I  think  the 
testimony  before  this  committee  sustains  It. 
that  the  trickle-down  theory  stops  trickling 
down  at  an  Income  of  amund  86,000  a  ycer. 
It  doesnt  trickle  any  fxirther  l>ecatsM  people 
with  that  Income  or  less  just  cannot  afford 
even  secondhand  housing. 

Mr.  MrtNicx.  Well,  there  Is  housing  being 
built 

Senator  Ci.abk.  Particularly  In  url>an 
areas. 

Mr.  Mitnick.  There  is  housing  being  built 
In  this  country  for  people  in  the  88.500. 
84.000  area.     I  am  building  some  myself. 

Senator  Clabk.  Within  metropolitan 
areas?  What  house  hare  you  built  inside  a 
standard  metropolitan  area  which  jrou  can 
expect  to  sell  to  a  family  with  an  Inoome  ot 
83.500  a  year,  since  World  Wsr  II. 
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Mr.  Mttnick  TTiere  are  some  being  built 
right  near  youi-  location  in  South  Jersey. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  are  you  selling  them 
for? 

Mr.  MmncK    $8,260.  $8,900.  $0,900. 

Senat<»'   Clabx.  Out  in  the  Pines? 

Mr.  Mttnick  There  are  houses  l>elng  built 
within  14  milts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  that  price. 

Senator  Clark.  All  right,  how  many? 

Mr.  MiTNioc.  I  know  of  120  Just  com- 
pleted. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
provision  In  S.  193  which  calls  for  a  special 
program  for  middle-income  families  who 
have  to  be  relocated  because  of  govern- 
mental action  at  3  percent  Interest  with  60- 
year  mortgage).  100  percent  of  value? 

Mr.  Mitnick.  I'm  not  Informed  on  this  at 
all.  Senator.     I  couldn't  answer  you. 

Senator  Clark.  If  that  were  to  be  enacted 
Into  law  do  you  think  your  association 
would  be  interested  In  building  that? 

Mr.  Mttnick.  Would  you  repeat  what  that 
accomplishes  iigain.  please? 

Senator  Cl\bk.  This  is  to  be  available 
only  to  families  relocated  by  governmental 
action,  that  U  the  housing  program,  urban 
renewal  and  the  like.  It  calls  for  mortgage 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  value  of  the  house. 
to  be  insured,  &0-year  terms.  3  percent  rate 
of  Interest. 

Mr.  MiTMiCK.  I  think  this  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  would  be  Interested 
In  looking  inU>  It? 

Mr.  Mitnick.  Yes;  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Cl\bk.  Thank  you.  One  more 
question.  Anil  I  say  this  with  a  smile  on 
my  face.  What  would  you  think  of  extend- 
ing the  workable  program  requirements  to 
suburban  areas  within  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  Interest  of  getting  an  overall  urban  re- 
newal program  which  would  prevent  some 
of  the  abuses  of  suburban  building  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  now  familiar  with?  In 
other  words,  extend  from  the  urban  renewal 
city  area  to  the  subur)>an  area  the  require- 
ments for  hsv'ing  an  overall  workable  pro- 
gram before,  let's  say.  niA  will  Insure  a 
mortgage?  , 

Mr.  MrrNicK.  I  think  that  is  a  good  an? 
•w«r  to  the  problem,  an  excellent  answer  to 
It. 

Senator  Clabx.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

ICr.  ItrtMicK.  You  are  quite  welcome,  sir. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
yield  10  minutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
lUinoia  (Mr.  DsRwiNaxi). 

Mr.  DKRWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
18  not  my  purpoae  ihia  afternoon  to  ahed 
any  mora  light  on  the  housing  bill  than 
wa  have  aUvady  heartl  this  afternoon. 
As  a  freahmim  Member  I  have  been  told 
that  this  aort  of  debate  goes  on  year  after 
year  and  It  would  be  too  much  to  think 
that  I  could  give  you  veteran  gentlemen 
any  additional  i!'  'armation  that  you  do 
not  already  have!  However,  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  rather  obviovu  that  this  hous-> 
ing  bin  as  such  is  a  complex  and  con- 
troversial issue.  I  say  this  in  deepest 
respect  to  Uie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabanna  I  Mr.  Rains  I .  However.  I 
have  a  dlfltrent  opinion  of  the  Rules 
Committee  than  that  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed earlier. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  kind  enough 
to  grant  me  permission  to  appear  before 
it  and  help  that  committee  iii  the  com- 
plex and  controversial  discussion  on  this 
housing  bill.  I  would  like  to  feel  if  I 
ever  had  a  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
Rules  Committee  I  would  certainly  wish 


to  receive  the  same  fair  consideration 
and  imderstandlng  from  those  gentlemen 
that  they  gave  the  housing  bill. 

I  also  feel — I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  this  and  I  assume  I  will  not  receive 
any  argument  in  opposition — that  when 
we  do  pass  a  housing  bill  this  year  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  I  would  anticipate 
that  in  many  years  to  come  we  will  have 
a  repetition  or  at  least  a  similar  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  think  if  we  could,  and 
maybe  this  is  asking  too  much,  that  we 
take  the  provisions  of  this  overall  hous- 
ing bill  and  break  them  down,  section 
by  section,  into  separate  legislation  and 
take  the  controversial  issues,  such  as 
public  housing,  and  another  controver- 
sial issue,  the  urban  renewal  amount 
and  consider  those  separately,  take  the 
FHA.  the  GI  interest  rates,  and  the  vari- 
ous technical  FNMA  provisions  and  han- 
dle them  separately.  If  we  did  this.  I 
think  in  the  long  nm  we  would  provide 
better  housing  legislation  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

I  have  not  had  the  good  f  ortime  as  yet 
to  meet  and  get  to  know  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HerlongI.  but  in  reading  his  bill  I 
cannot  help  but  make  the  comment  he 
must  be  very  close  to  a  legislative  gen- 
ius, since  any  man  who  could  take  the 
complex,  controversial  provisions  of  this 
housing  bill  and  boil  them  down  to  a 
good,  sound  piece  of  fundamental  legis- 
latin.  such  as  he  has  presented  to  us. 
proves  his  ability  and  his  achievement. 
I  would  like  to  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  HerlongI  would  be 
a  worthwhile  member  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  since  his  bill  has  a  funda- 
mental grasp  of  the  problems  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  country. 

Incidentally,  3  or  4  years  ago,  when  I 
was  Just  an  ordinary  citizen  and  a  tax- 
payer, before  I  thought  I  would  ever 
serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  a  savings 
and  loan  convention  at  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Rains)  was  the  featui'ed 
speaker.  I  was  Impressed  by  his  grasp 
of  the  housing  thinking  and  his  further 
Interest  and  sincerity  in  private  enter- 
prise so  far  as  homeownershlp  Is  con- 
cerned. I  And  myself  a  bit  pusaled  today 
over  what  I  think  is  an  inconsistency, 
since  as  I  remember  him  3  or  4  y^rs  ago 
he  was  a  Arm  advocate  of  homeowner- 
ship,  yet  he  appears  before  us  in  this 
housing  bill  as  a  firm  advocate  of  social- 
istic public  housing. 

Incidentally,  I  must,  not  having  legis- 
lative experience,  fall  back  and  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  personal  business 
experiences.  About  8  or  9  years  ago 
we  had  an  influx  of  people,  some  wel- 
come and  some  perhaps  not.  referred  to 
as  displaced  persons  who  came  over  to 
this  country  after  being  either  prohib- 
ited or  not  wishing  to  return  to  their 
eastern  European  covmtries. 

Many  of  these  people  settled  in  my 
district,  in  the  large  metropolitan  area 
of  Chicago.  They  were  an  interesting 
group  of  people.    Coming  over,  as  they 


were,  without  funds,  without  any  per- 
sonal resources,  instead  of  flocking  to  the 
public  housing  units  that  were  available, 
they  did  their  very  best  to  save  and  save 
rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  they  acquired  a 
fair  amount  of  funds,  they  invested  those 
funds  in  homes,  and  now,  8  or  9  years 
later,  they  are  substantial  homeowners 
and  solid  citizens  of  their  community. 
Nobody  took  them  by  the  hand  and  told 
thein  if  they  had  less  initiative  and  less 
courage,  they  could  live  in  subsidized 
public  housing  projects.  I  would  like  to 
think  perhaps  if  we  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  some  of  these  newer  citizens 
and  showed  appreciation  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  right  and  the  beauty  of 
homeownershlp.  we  would  have  less  need 
and  less  demand  and  less  pressure  for 
public  housing. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  addition- 
al comment  in  regard  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  was 
privilegtKi  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
think,  as  I  watched  them  perform  and 
listened  to  them,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Judge  Smith,  seems  to 
have  quite  a  grasp  of  legislation  and 
seems  to  have  quite  a  bit  of  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  this  housing  bill. 
And,  I  would  like  to  think  if  the  veteran 
gentleman  from  Virginia  saw  fit  to  insist 
on  a  back-door  provision  in  the  housing 
bill,  I,  as  a  freshman,  bow  to  his  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  and  say  that  most  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  worthwhile  provision. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again,  in 
closing,  that  this  complex  and  contro- 
versial housing  debate  will  be  repeated  a 
year  from  now,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
met  with  just  as  intense  consideration. 
I  am  sure,  as  the  gentlemaji  from  Ala- 
bama mentioned,  that  we  will  all  have 
an  open  mind  about  the  matter. '  None 
of  us  approach  this  thing  with  a  pre- 
formed opinion,  and  I  ho]>e  that  the 
great  American  homebuildlng  industry 
this  year  Is  going  to  build  a  record  num- 
ber of  private  homes  and  pi-ove  to  us  in 
the  years  to  come  that  if  we  permit  them 
to  expand  and  expand  and  If  we  permit 
them  to  serve  the  Justifled  needs  of  the 
public,  they  will  be  able  to  pravlde  all  the 
housing  that  the  counU'y  needs  and  that 
this  socialised  publio  housing  will  be 
teiininated. 

In  an  effort  to  dearly  spell  out  the 
issues  involved  in  this  Housing  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  tha*  we  should  flrst 
completely  discuss  the  principles,  as  well 
as  the  administrative  problems  contained 
in  the  entii-e  question  of  Government 
Public  Housing.  It  is  my  intention,  in  my 
remarks  today,  to  be  completely  nonpar- 
tisan and  nonpolitical  and  explain  this 
Public  Housing  dilemma  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  in  a  manner  which. will 
permit  them  to  think  of  it  as  it  relates 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  American  home- 
owner. 

what  is  PCTLIC  HOTTSINC? 

It  is  housing  built,  owned,  operated 
and  managed  by  the  Government.  It 
was  fli-st  introduced  in  this  coimtry  in 
the  early  1930's  to  help  "prime  the  pump" 
of  the  national  economy.  Since  then 
440,000  units  have  been  built. 
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Durtng  the  war  orer  700.009  more  units 
were  built  by  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
and  for  most  of  these  the  Government 
is  still  the  landlord.  Many  of  these  are 
temporary  and  prefabricated  units  serv- 
ing a  useful  purp)ose  as  veterans  housing, 
on  college  campuses  and  in  other  areas 
with  a  serious  housing  shortage.  These 
temporary  units,  however,  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  permanent  subsidized 
apartment-type  public  housing  units 
built  before  the  war  and  proposed  again. 

Public  housing  is  supposed  to  provide 
shelter  for  persons  whose  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  afford  them  adequate  shelter. 
The  Gtovernment  is  the  landlord ;  it  pays 
no  real  estate  taxes;  it  charges  rent  less 
•  than  needed  to  pay  the  full  building  and 
operating  costs  of  each  dwelling  unit. 
i  The  difference  between  rent  charged 
and  rent  needed  is  a  loss.  This  loss  is 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer  through 
Federal  Income  taxes  and  higher  real 
estate  taxes. 

When  the  present  housing  shortage 
became  apparent,  the  public  housing  of- 
ficials dressed  up  their  plans  for  expand- 
ing the  housing  under  their  bureaus  In  a 
housing  bill  and  presented  It  to  Congress. 
The  mea.sure  called  for  the  .^pending  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  quadruple  the  num- 
ber of  subsidized  homes  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  own  and  operate. 

Even  though  the  program  they  pro- 
posed Involved  billions,  public  housing 
officials  called  it  only  a  beginning.  With 
that  much  of  his  money  at  stake,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  know 
what  public  housing  will  do  and  will  not 
do. 

While  we  have  had  public  housing  in 
this  country  for  15  years,  it  was  only 
after  investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  two  committees  of  Congress 
that  the  whole  story  has  been  revealed 
and  the  flowery  claims  of  housing  officials 
exploded. 

Here  are  some  of  theso  facts  everyone 
should  know : 

PUBLIC    dOXWIlfO    IS    INTfJiTTONART 

Public  housing  always  competes  with 
private  industry  for  manpower  and 
building  materials,  all  of  which  are  being 
used  at  the  present  time  by  contractors 
to  build  over  1  million  homes  a  year.  A 
tremendous  black  market  in  men  and 
materials  would  be  created  by  bringing 
public  housing  into  today's  building  pic- 
ture. Public  housers — armed  with  all 
kinds  of  priorities — would  snatch  up 
scarce  building  materials.  Prices  would 
be  bid  up  as  Government  subsidies 
clashed  head-on  with  private  demands. 
Large  public  housing  expenditures  would 
shove  building  costs  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  a  handful  of  the  very  wealthy 
families  and  the  selected  public  hous- 
ing project  families.  The  typical  thrifty 
Income-earner  would  be  out  of  luck. 
Billions  more  'vould  be  added  to  our 
dangerously  high  Federal  debt  and  more 
fuel — more  credit — would  be  thrown  on 
the  flames  of  inflation.  Of  the  things 
needed  to  build  homes — men,  materials, 
and  money — the  Government  has  only 
money,  and  that  Is  already  the  cheapest 
and  most  abtmdant  of  the  three.   There 


is  more  than  enough  credit  In  private 
hands  to  meet  all  housing  finance  needs. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    WON'T   CLEAR    SLUMS 

Altliough  heralded  as  a  solution  to  the 
slum  problem,  public  housing  has  re- 
sulted in  miserably  little  progress  in 
clearing  slums.  This  failure  is  no  ac- 
cident because  the  public  housing  has 
usually  been  located  on  land  that  was 
vacant  or  sparsely  developed  and  be- 
cause the  families  that  live  in  the  real 
slums  can't  qualify  for  admittance  into 
the  new  Government  houses.  Frequent- 
ly, slum  dwellers,  dispossessed  by  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  move  to  other  slum  areas.  In 
Savannah,  Ga.,  for  example,  slum  dwell- 
ings cm  a  proposed  public  housing  site 
were  sold,  put  on  rollers,  and  moved 
across  the  street  where  the  former  oc- 
cupants continued  to  live  in  them. 

PUBLIC     BOUSING     SPUBS     POLITICAL    FAVOBITISM 

Tenant  selection  gives  wide  leeway  for 
the  passing  out  of  political  patronage. 
People  in  charge  of  local  housing  proj- 
ects are  appointed  by  elected  public 
officials,  who  of  course  like  to  reward 
the  "faithful"  for  campaign  support.  In 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  80  percent  of  public 
housing  tenants  •*hapi>en"  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  incumbent  political  party. 
Congressional  investigators  have  re- 
ported evidence  of  compulsory  campaign 
contributions  in  a  Government  housing 
proJe<;t  in  California.  In  short,  the 
widely-publicized  efforts  to  aid  the  im- 
derpnvileged  are  often  a  guise  for  a 
program  to  expand  bureaucratic  power 
and  political  influence. 

PUBLIC     MOtraiNO     COSTS     MORE     THAN     PWTATr 
BUILDING 

The  promises  of  public  housing  advo- 
cates that  Government  units  would  cost 
less  than  comparable  privately  built 
dwellings  have  never  materialized.  By 
the  very  nature  of  its  operation,  the 
Government  can  rarely  do  anything  in- 
expensively. For  example,  a  Chicago 
project  built  in  1938.  when  building 
costs  were  half  of  what  they  are  now. 
cost  $7,000  a  \uiit — much  more  Uian  the 
dwelling  of  the  average  taxpayer.  A  sur- 
vey in  Washington.  DC.  revealed  that 
a  public  housing  unit  cost  43  percent 
more  than  a  similar  one  built  by  a  pri- 
vate contractor.  The  difference  can.  of 
couse.  be  traced  to  the  inefficiencies  of 
Government  bureaucracy,  heavily  bound 
with  redtape  of  its  own  making. 

PT7BLIC  ROUSmo  BOOSTS  REAL  18TATB  TAXES 

Most  American  cities  already  have 
whopping  realty  taxes.  Public  housing 
projects  are  tax  exempt,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  on  other  proper- 
ties in  cities  where  they  are  located. 
Since  the  public  housing  projects  do 
not  pay  taxes,  the  rest  of  the  city's  tax- 
payers must  pay  the  high  cost  of 
schools,  fire  and  police  protection  and 
other  municipal  services  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  favored  Govern- 
ment housing  tenants  as  well.  In  fact, 
property  owners  must  pay  twice  for 
public  housing — through  Federal  in- 
come levies,  as  well  as  real  estate  taxes. 
The  average  real  estate  taxpayer  will 
look   siispiclously  at  plans   to  expand 


public  housing  projects,  when  many  of 
the  public  housing  tenants  have  in- 
comes higher  than  his  and  yet  pay  no 
taxes. 

PTTBUC  HOUSING  DOKSN'T  HELP  OT7B 
NEEDIEST  PAMILIES 

Public  housing  officials  have  ignored 
our  neediest  families.  They  have  filled 
Oovernment  projects  with  middle-  and 
high-income  families  well  able  to  afford 
their  own  shelter  without  a  Government 
subsidy.  The  average  income  of  public 
housing  tenants  several  years  ago  was 
$2,200  annually,  with  many  having  in- 
comes of  (4.000,  $5,000,  and  higher. 
Some  have  had  incomes  of  as  high  as 
$13,000  a  year. 

Public  housing  officials  openly  admit 
that  20  to  40  percent  of  their  tenants 
have  reported  incomes  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  standards  set  by  the  Congress. 
Yet  this  is  a  con.servative  estimate,  for 
in  Dallas.  Tex.,  one  tenant  was  found 
to  have  an  income  2  ^2  times  that  carried 
on  the  project's  reported  records.  A  Fed- 
eral employee  with  an  income  of  $8,179 
was  able  to  rent  two  Government  houses 
in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  for  a  total  rent  of 
$39  a  month.  A  notorious  gambler  and 
bookmaker  who  vacationed  m  Florida 
every  winter  resided  in  a  Government 
housing  project  in  New  Jersey  at  a  sub- 
sidized low  rent. 

This  is  vivid  evidence  that  public 
housing  officials  have  disregarded  the 
welfare  of  American  families  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  economic  scale.  In  fact,  dui- 
ing  recent  hearings  k>efore  Congress, 
public  hou&ing  leaders  openly  teatifled 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  make  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  their  imlts 
available  to  welfare  families  and  those 
on  relief.  They  told  Congress  that 
public  housing  Is  for  families  with  steady 
Incomes. 

PUaUC  ROUSING  WILL  WOT  BBUXTB  THB 

HOUSING  SHOKTACB 

Experience  shows  that  it  would  take  at 
least  2  or  3  years  before  any  newly  au- 
thorized public  housing  would  be  avail- 
able for  occupancy.  It  would  take  that 
l<mg  for  the  Government  to  act.  There 
would  be  surveys  and  conferences  and 
every  little  decision  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  city,  county,  State  and  Fed- 
eral bureaus.  No  law  can  build  houaea. 
All  that  a  public  housing  program  could 
do  is  siphon  labor  and  material  from 
one  type  of  housing  to  another.  Should 
the  Government  keep  materials  bottled 
up  in  warehouses  awaiting  completion 
of  its  plans,  there  would  be  even  fewer 
houses  built. 

COVEBNMENT  HOUSING  IS  NOT  TRS  ANSWEB 

Its  past  record  is  proof  that  public 
housing  is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion the  answer  to  the  Nation's  housing 
needs.  The  only  answer  Is  being  sup- 
plied by  the  private  housing  industir 
today.  All  over  this  country  men  are 
building  homes,  other  men  are  financing 
them,  and  thousands  of  families  are  get- 
ing  new  quarters  and  vacating  houses 
and  apartments  fdr  thousands  more. 

It  is  likely  that  nearly  1.400,000  homes 
will  be  completed  this  year.  Think  of 
it — 1,400.000  new  homes.  TTiat  is  the 
kind  of  housing  production  that  will  end 


the  housing  short.age  long  before  public 
housing  advocates  go  beyond  the  plan- 
ning stage.  And  what  is  more,  we  will 
have  solved  the  problem  the  American 
way,  without  any  subsidies,  without  any 
socialistic  cure-alls,  and  without  any 
regimentation  of  millions  of  families  in 
political  housing. 

The  privately  owned  American  home 
is  the  safeguard  of  American  liberties. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  centleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  Bukkc  I . 

Mr.  BURKE  c»f  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
may  I  commend  our  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Bkent  Spence.  for  his  leadership. 
his  courusel  and  aJvicc  given  on  this  most 
important   piece  of  housinE;   let-'islation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Hoasing.  headed 
by  the  brilliant  cnairman,  the  Honorable 
Albert  Rains,  of  Alabama,  has  given  un- 
stintingly  of  its  time  and  has  demon- 
strated a  complete  understanding  of  the 
problems  this  gn-at  Nation  of  ours  faces 
In  the  matter  of  housing. 

Our  country  is  developing  rapidly,  our 
population  is  growmg  rapidly,  thousands 
of  our  citizens  are  being  displaced  from 
their  homes  due  to  an  accelerated  hlgh- 
^  way  program,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
clean  up  the  slums  in  our  teeming  ten- 
ement districts  in  our  large  metropolitan 
cities. 

Our  FHA  insurance  program  must  be 
extended  and  liberalized — there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  sound  urban  renewal  hous- 
ing program.  Additional  funds  are 
necessary  for  college  housing. 

The  need  for  housing.,  for  the  elderly 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  As  Members 
of  Congress  we  certainly  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  citizens. 

The  defeat  of  the  hou.Mng  bill  la.st  year 
has  stagnated  f^veral  important  Gov- 
emment-assiste<i  housing;  and  urban  re- 
newal programs  Time  is  ninning  out 
and  prompt  passage  is  vitally  essential, 
in  order  to  go  fonnard  with  our  national 
housing  programs. 

The  committee  bill,  if  passed,  will  re- 
sult in  giving  employment  to  thousands 
of  our  American  workmen  who  are  today 
idle 

This  hotising  bill  Is  a  moderate  ap- 
proach. It  is  conservative  In  character — 
and  while  it  will  not  come  close  to  solving 
the  Nation's  problems  on  housing,  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  must  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  our 
great  country. 

The  Herlong  bill  which  has  been  men- 
tioned here  today  as  a  substitute  for  our 
committee  bill,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
legislator,  is  a  phantom  bill.  Presented 
on  the  14th  of  May.  with  less  than  a  week 
to  consider  it.  It  certainly  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  H'ork  of  your  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciurency  if  it  were  sub- 
stituted. 

I  trust  that  this  House  will  follow  the 
sound  leadership  on  a  sound  piece  of 
legislation,  on  a  bill  that  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  helping  people  throughout 
the  entire  country.  I  trust  that  we  will 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Rains]  and  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Spence  1, 
and  act  favorably  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Banking  and  CuiTency  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
feat of  the  omnibus  housing  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  last  year  has  unquestionably 
slowed  us  in  our  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a  good  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 

Many  of  our  important  Government- 
assistf^  housing  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
prams  have  been  brought,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  a  halt.  For  this  reason 
it  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  promptly  consider  and 
speedily  approve  the  committee  substi- 
tute for  the  Senate  approved  bill  S.  57. 
These  housing  and  renewal  programs 
must  be  reactivated  and  revitalized  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  great  na- 
tional need. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  a  markedly 
improved  and  properly  extended  version 
of  last  year's  measure.  It  \^ill  help  make 
it  possible  for  local  areas  to  step  up  their 
fight  on  sliuns  and  blight.  It  will  widen 
the  opportunities  for  increased  home 
ownership. 

It  will  go  far  in  providing  better  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
I  believe  that  it  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  expansion  of  the  home 
building  industry  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  dwelling  units  built  during  the 
years  to  come. 

Here  is  how  the  bill  will  materially  as- 
sist in  increasing  the  number  of  hous- 
ing starts  during  future  years: 

First.  Under  existing  laws  the  rapid 
increase  in  cash  equity  investment  re- 
quired under  the  current  FHA  downpay- 
ment  schedule  has  the  practical  effect 
of  curtailing  the  use  of  FHA  financing 
on  moderate  to  higher  bracket  mort- 
gages. 

LIBERALIZED    PHA    DOWNPATMENTS 

The  liberalization  of  FHA  downpay- 
ment  requirements  as  proposed  jy  the 
House  Banking  and  Cun-ency  Committee 
in  S.  57  Will  ease  the  burden  of  required 
equity  investment  for  PHA-flnanced 
housing.  This  particular  provision 
would  enable  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  financially  able  families  to 
buy  homes.  This  paiticular  provision 
gives  a  long-overdue  break  to  lai-ge  fam- 
ilies requiring  four  or  more  bednx«ns  to 
adequately  meet  their  housing  require- 
ments. 

Second.  Liberalization  of  the  amorti- 
zation terms  as  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  under  the  section  203  sales 
housing  program  from  30  to  35  years  will 
make  possible  lower  monthly  payments. 
It  is  believed  the  additional  5  years  will 
make  possible  a  reduction  in  the  monthly 
payment  which  will  be  a  decisive  factor 
for  some  families  in  determining  their 
ability  to  cari-y  the  load. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
their  work  to  do  evenrthing  possible  to 
encourage  hcmie  ownership  under  as 
favorable  financing  terms  as  are  possible 
under  the  FHA  insurance  program. 

SPEISS   NEW    HOUSE  SALES 

Third.  Builders  and  realtors  are  find-  ., 
ing  it  necessary  to  accept  trade-in  houses 
on  new  house  sales.  Most  home  owners 
who  wish  to  purchase  new  dwellings  -. 
need  to  VLse  the  equity  in  their  existing 
homes  as  part  of  the  downpayment  for 
the  new  one. 

The  proposed  bill  will  enable  the  seller 
of  a  new  house  to  place  a  mortgage  on 
the  old  house  equal  to  that  now  obtained 
when  a  puixhaser  for  the  old  hovise  is 
found.  It  gives  the  builder  or  real  estate 
dealer  up  to  18  months  to  resell  the 
trade-in  house  and  transfer  the  mort- 
gage debt  to  the  purchaser.  By  follow- 
ing this  procedure,  one  set  of  closing 
costs  are  eliminated.  This  can  amount  ' 
to  a  substantial  saving  for  the  purchaser. 
To  utilize  this  type  of  trade-in  financing 
the  builder  or  dealer  puts  into  escrow 
15  percent  of  the  original  principal  mort- 
gage amount  until  such  time  as  he  sells 
the  property  to  an  owner  occupant. 
This  particular  provision  will  facilitate 
new  house  sales  and  will  make  old  houses 
available  to  our  lower  income  families. 

Fourth.  When  the  FHA  program  was 
originated  in  1934,  the  maximum  mort- 
gage amount  which  could  be  insured  un- 
der the  program  was  set  at  $16,000. 
Since  that  time  cost  levels  have  more 
than  doubled.  The  ceiling  was  raised 
to  $20,000  in  1954.  It  is  obvious  today 
that  that  increase  is  no  longer  commen- 
surate with  the  increased  cost  levels  re- 
sulting during  the  postwar  period. 

WISE   RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  wisely  has  recom- 
mended tliat  the  ceiling  for  one-  and 
two-family  homes  be  increased  Trom 
$20,000  to  $25,000.  This  will  prove  con- 
ducive to  increased  home  building.  A 
lower  downpayment  schedule,  affords  a 
needed  break  for  families  in  need  of 
houses  with  four  bedrooms  or  more. 

The  committee's  recommended  liber- 
alization of  the  section  203(1)  program 
is  designed  to  encourage  low-cost  hous- 
ing outside  of  built-up  areas.  It  also  is 
most  desirable  and  will  prove  conducive 
to  the  construction  of  badly  needed  low- 
cost  housing. 

Recognition  on  the  psut  of  the  com- 
mittee of  defects  in  the  existing  FHA  , 
section  207  rental  housing  program  and 
the  provisions  recommended  by  its  mem- 
bers to  rectify  these  weaknesses  should 
go  far  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
FHA  rental  housing  progi-ams.  In- 
creasing the  permissive  loan-to-value 
ratio  from  the  present  90  percent  of 
value  to  95  percent  of  value  should  prove 
helpful  in  attracting  sp>onsors  who  have 
been  wary  of  the  program  because  of  the  • 
very  substantial  equity  investment  re-  ' 
quired.  The  increase  of  the  statutory 
cost  limitations  on  rental  housing  imder 
sections  207  and  220  reflect  proper  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  the  committee  of 
the  increase  in  cost  level  since  the  origin 
nal  program  was  enacted. 
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ncpoBTAirr  provisions 


Other  Important  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  the  new  programs  of  housing  for 
elderly  persons,  the  extension  of  the  mil- 
itary housing  program,  the  measures  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  second- 
aty  market  operation,  the  special  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  ad- 
ditional aids  to  cooperative  housing,  and 
the  extension  of  the  program  for  farm 
housing  research. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
tremendous  importance  of  a  continued 
and  markedly  strengthened  urban  re- 
newal program.  The  $500  million  yearly 
for  3  years  recommended  should  prove 
a  tremendous  stabilizing  force  in  the 
economy  during  future  years.  Based  on 
current  program  costs,  the  urban  renewal 
program  operating  on  a  $500-million-a- 
year  level  would  mean  the  demolition  of 
approximately  175,000  slum  units  an- 
nually. 

Experience  to  date  has  demonstrated 
that  for  evei-y  $1  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  money  expended  an  additional  $5  to 
$10  of  private  investment  is  spent  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  Thus  a  $500- 
million-a-year  annual  expenditure  of 
Inderal  grant  funds  plus  an  additional 
expenditure  of  $250  million  of  local 
grand-in-aid  money  will  generate  from 
$250  billion  to  $500  billion  in  private  in- 
vestment. Much  of  this  money  would  be 
spent  for  additional  sales  and  rental 
housing. 

A  mMTlMM.  rXTBUC  HOUSING  PROCRAM  EQUALS  NXW 
JOBS 

This  legislation  also  provides  needed 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  program.  The  com- 
mittee in  reporting  this  provision  recog- 
nise that  low-rent  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal grow  with  one  another.  The 
clearance  of  slums,  the  acquisition  of 
highway  right-of-way  and  code  enforce- 
ment and  other  governmental  activities 
are  displacing  nearly  80.000  famiUee  an- 
nually. Nearly  half  of  these  families  are 
In  the  low -income  category. 

The  latest  available  statistics  on  un- 
employment show  little  Improvement  in 
the  level  of  employment.  A  housing  pro- 
gram can  provide  jobs  for  Americans. 

Each  dwelling  unit  constructed  pro- 
Tides  at  least  2.3  man-years  of  employ- 
ment. One  hundred  thousand  new 
homes  constructed  means  230,000  work- 
ers will  be  fully  employed  for  1  year. 

The  housing  bill  as  recommended  to  us 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  spark  economic  growth  such  as  was 
started  by  the  Emergency  Housing  Act 
of  1958.  As  a  result  of  that  action  by 
the  Congress,  the  annual — seasonally  ad- 
justed— rate  of  housing  starts  increased 
from  918.000  in  February  to  1,430,000  in 
December. 

HOUSING  STARTS  CAN  BE  BOLSTERED 

It  is  significant  that  housing  starts 
experienced  a  decline  in  January  of  this 
year  and  a  fmther  decline  in  February. 
While  these  are  not  vital  drops,  they  can 
be  considered  as  significant  omens  re- 
quiring quick  action  to  stimulate  in- 
creased housing  construction  activity. 


The  construction  of  an  additional 
200.000  more  imlts  of  housing  during  the 
forthcoming  year  over  and  above  the 
level  attained  during  the  last  year  will 
absorb  one-tenth  of  our  total  unem- 
ployed. Since  each  house  uses  more 
than  3.000  different  products  in  con- 
struction, it  is  obvious  that  increases  in 
construction  activity  stimulates  new 
production  activity  and.  therefore,  jobs 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  economy  of  Oregon  and  the  econ- 
omy of  my  congressional  district  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  lumber  in- 
dusti-y  and  the  home-building  industry. 
The  largest  single  market  for  forest 
products  is  in  housing  construction. 

MORE    HOMES.     MORE    JOBS 

The  construction  of  100.000  new 
homes  accounts  for  the  use  of  in  excess 
of  1  billion  board  feet  of  lumber. 
104  million  square  feet  of  plywood.  115 
million  board  feet  of  finished  wood  floor- 
ing, 1,400,000  window  frames.  49,000 
garage  doort;,  1.200.000  assorted  house 
doors,  and  1  million  kitchen  cabinets. 

I  agree  with  the  finding  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  legislation  proposed 
would  have  no  inflationary  impact  on 
the  economy.  I  agree  with  its  conclu- 
sion that  "by  strengthening  our  basic 
rate  of  housing  production  and  by  helt>- 
ing  to  create  a  more  favorable  business 
environment  through  the  removal  of 
slums"  the  bill  will  "contribute  to  the 
expanded  production  which  is  the  best 
weapon  against  inflation  and  pressures." 
The  committee  bill  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall  1 . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
January  7  of  this  year,  the  first  day  of 
the  Congress,  several  of  us  submitted  a 
resolution,  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided the  authorizations  immediately 
needed  for  urban  renewal,  college  hous- 
ing and  FHA.  The  resolution  could  have 
been  pcussed  that  day.  There  was  agree- 
ment, regardless  of  party  lines,  with  re- 
spect to  tho6<>  programs.  It  could  have 
become  law  long  since  and  taken  out  of 
the  realm  of  controversy  at  this  time. 
It  would  have  given  ample  time  to  dis- 
cuss within  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  all  the  other  provisions 
that  are  contained  in  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill. 

This  bill,  as  many  have  pointed  out, 
becomes  highly  controversial  because  of 
public  housing.  Over  the  period  of 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  I 
have  supported  a  moderate  public  hous- 
ing program.  I  have  supported  35,000 
units  a  year  by  way  of  authority.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Ls  in  the  record 
a'ithin  the  committee,  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  for  35,000  units  of  public 
housing  for  1  year,  which  was  turned 
down  by  the  committee,  because  it 
wanted  this  full-scale  authorization  over 
a  period  of  years. 

I  cannot  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween this  year's  and  last  year's  housing 
pi-oposal,  because  the  same  sponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  RaihsJ  in 


his  housing  bill  had  not  one  new  unit  of 
public  housing  in  that  bill.  Yet,  this 
year,  there  must  be  140,000  new  units. 
That  is  a  very  substantial  difference  in 
the  bill. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  review  a  lot 
of  these  programs  every  year.  We  have 
to  look  over  the  needs  of  the  people. 
We  have  to  understand  exactly  the  con- 
ditions at  the  time.  To  have  a  program 
like  FHA,  which  is  generally  accepted 
and  which  could  very  well  have  an  open- 
end  authorization — they  say  that  that 
must  be  reviewed  each  year.  And  yet 
the  most  controversial  part  of  the  omni- 
bus housing  bill — public  housing— has  to 
cover  a  period  of  years.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  public  housing  it  certainly  .should 
not  go  beyond  the  1-year  authorization. 
As  I  say,  I  personally  offered  an  amend- 
ment for  35,000  units,  and  do  not  forget, 
if  the  Herlong  substitute  is  enacted  with 
no  public  housing  in  it,  there  are  45.000 
units  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  we  would  go 
to  conference  with  45.000  units  In  the 
Senate  bill  and  no  units  in  the  House  bill. 

Under  this  new  committee  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Rains]  I  think  one  important  provision 
that  has  been  included  in  urban  renewal 
changing  the  existing  law  should  be 
brought  fully  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee.  Section  404  <  3  >  in  effect  says 
that  proper  urban  renewal  applications 
must  l)e  processed  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt  and  no  size  limitation  may  be 
imposed  on  any  project  which  otherwise 
is  eligible.  That  will  bring  a  filing  rush 
the  like  of  which  you  have  not  seen  since 
they  opened  the  Oklahoma  Territory. 
Quite  probably  it  would  not  take  a  year 
and  a  half  to  use  the  %\\^  billion  author- 
ization committed  in  this  bill.  That 
accelerated  filing  incentive  would  give 
the  large  cities  a  great  preference  be- 
cause they  have  In  existence  the  plan- 
ning bodies,  the  employees  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  to  develop  urban  renewal 
plans.  The  smaller  towns  and  munici- 
palities in  many  instances  that  need 
urban  renewal  would  find  that  every- 
thing had  been  gobbled  up  by  the  big 
cities.  To  prove  my  point.  Mayor  D'Ale- 
sandro  of  Baltimore  came  before  our 
committee  Ui  the  last  session  and  testified 
that  for  Baltimoi-e  alone  they  could  use 
$900  million  In  lu-ban  renewal — $900 
million  for  one  city.  And  how  they 
would  gobble  up  the  authorization  if  this 
bill  went  through  as  proposed. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  things 
in  connection  with  the  housing  for  the 
elderly  program.  The  way  some  people 
talk  about  it  now.  it  is  just  as  though 
the  new  proix>sals  in  the  Rains  bill  were 
the  first  housing  for  the  elderly  program 
that  has  been  offered  for  the  elderly 
people  of  America.  Hiere  is  an  elderly 
housing  program  in  existence  and  it  is 
doing  a  good  job  and  accumulating 
momentum.  There  are  now  about  9,000 
units  programed,  and  I  think  far  more 
would  have  been  programed  if  this  bait 
of  314  percent  subsidized  money  had 
not  been  held  out  in  the  present  bill. 
What  I  cannot  understand  about  some 
of  the  criticism  that  is  addressed  to  the 
Herlong  substitute  is  this.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Herlong  substitute,  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  money.    Therefore,  It 
is  argued  that  that  would  then  destroy 
the  existing  pro?rams  for  urban  renewal 
and  college  housing.     Yet,  at  the  same 
time  the  Rains  bill  in  its  new  $100  million 
direct  lending  pi  ogram  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  would  use  the  same  procedure. 
Does  that  mean  that  this  bill  is  just  a 
window  dressing  with  respect  to  the  $100 
million  appropriation?    Because,  if  it  is 
believed  in  the  one  instance  that  going  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
destroy  college  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal, then  going  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  $100  million  in  the 
elderly  housing  program  is  going  to  de- 
stroy the  elderly  housing  program.    I  do 
not  understand  the  inconsistency  that  is 
contained  within  the  Rains  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  if  he  is  here  at  the  moment. 

Meanwhile,  I  w  ould  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  phase  of  the  elderly  housing 
program  in  the  Herlong  bill.  The  pres- 
ent program  whic>  has  proven  quite  suc- 
cessful has  been  changed  in  the  Herlong 
suljstitute  so  that  a  non-profit-making 
organization  could  obtain  guaranteed 
money  for  100  percent  of  replacement 
value  at  a  not  more  than  5  percent  in- 
terest rate.  The  jjresent  program  is  for 
90  percent  of  the  replacement  value. 
There  was  no  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  I  can  recall  saying  that  any 
of  these  projects  had  failed  because  of 
the  existing  interest  rates.  Some  said 
that  there  could  be  a  better  job  done 
if  100  percent  could  be  borrowed  rather 
than  90  percent. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOllQH.  The  point  in 
connection  with  U"  e  100  percent  replace- 
ment value  for  elderly  housing  Is  that 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  cffn  be  borro^ved  at  that  rate  while 
In  the  Rains  bill  there  is  a  $100  million 
limitation,  and  t}.at  provides  for  ap- 
proximately 10,000  housing  units. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  that  contribu- 
tion because  und«T  the  proposed  Her- 
long substitute  far  more  housing  for  the 
elderly  can  be  put  .nto  building  and  con- 
struction in  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
people  than  imder  the  $100  million  pro- 
gram offered  in  the  Rains  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the-  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  Herlong  bill  correctly,  the 
interest  rates  will  t)e  5  percent;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  think 
If  you  check  back  to  the  testimony  which 
I  offered  in  committee,  you  will  find  that 
the  question  I  raised  there  was — How 
could  a  person  on  the  income  which  an 
old  age  assistuice  recipient  gets,  for  ex- 
ample, which  averages  $61  nationwide 
and,  therefore,  is  both  above  and  below 
that,  how  can  he  pay  the  rentals  which 
would  have  to  be  charged  at  5  percent 


Interest  in  any  project  in  which  he  would 
want  to  go?  In  other  words,  that  would 
be  building  only  for  persons  whose  in- 
come is  substantially  above  this  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Under  the  existing 
program,  it  has  been  found  possible 
by  many*  nonprofit  organizations — 
labor  unions,  charitable  organizations, 
churches  and  so  on  to  build  housing 
for  the  elderly  that  can  be  occupied 
by  people  who  have  limited  incomes.  I 
feel  that  by  this  100  percent  replacement 
value  program  with  a  not  more  than  5 
percent  interest  rate — and  it  is  not  fixed 
at  5  percent,  but  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent interest  rate,  you  can  very  well 
meet  the  aims  and  desires  of  all  of  us 
who  want  a  full-scale  housing  for  the 
elderly  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    At  what 
income  level? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  te.stimony  as  to  what  in- 
come level  would  be  served  under  the" 
3'/^  percent  subsidized  rate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  think 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  calculate.    The  dif- 
ference in  the  rentals  would  be  down 
about  $12  per  month  at  the  lower  in- 
terest rate.    Since  we  normally  calculate 
that  it  cannot  be.  even  with  the  elderly, 
more  than  one-third  or  one-quarter  of 
their  income  for  rental,  that  means  a 
$50  a  month  difference  in  qualifying  in- 
come.   That  is  a  substantial  difference. 
Mr.  WIDNALL,    I  might  also  call  the 
gentleman's   attention   that   even  with 
the  program  of  $100  million  it  would 
take  care  of  only  10.000  elderly  people  out 
of  15  million:  It  would  only  scratch  the 
surface;  It  would  hold  out  hope  to  very 
few  elderly  people  in  the  United  States. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership to  the  fact  that  title  I  in  the 
Herlong  substitute  Is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  Rains  bill.     With  respect  to 
armed  services  housing  we  are  told — and 
I  would  like  to  have  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  a  question  about  this — 
that  it  is  proposed  to  take  from  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  section  with  respect  to 
the  armed  services  housing.    If  that  Is 
done  it  would  be  identical  with  the  Her- 
long sul}stitute. 

With  respect  to  the  "save  your  homes** 
clause  which  has  laeen  played  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
is  the  same  in  the  Herlong  substitute  and 
would  help  the  borrower  who  was  in 
difficulty. 

Sometimes  from  the  talk  that  goes 
around  on  the  floor  of  the  House  you  get 
the  idea  when  emphasis  is  laid  on  hos- 
pital construction  in  one  bill,  that  the 
other  bill  contains  nothing  about  it.  The 
provisions  of  the  Herlong  substitute  are 
identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rains 
bill.  The  same  with  respect  to  the  mort- 
gage insurance  program  for  migratory 
farm  workers. 

The  extension  of  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage  program  is  identical. 

The  very  best  features  of  the  Rains 
proposal  are  in  this  bill.  Not  all  of  them 
are  In  the  administration  bill  introduced 
by  the  gentlemap  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KiLBURN] ,  by  request.  The  Herlong  bill 
is    not    the    administration    bill.    The 


Herlong  bill  has  taken  the  best  provisions 
from  the  committee  bill  in  trying  to  find 
something  to  meet  the  wants  and  desires 
of  the  House.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
substitute  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  specifically  was 
the  reason  for  shifting  emphsisis  from 
the  administration  proposal  which  I 
assume  is  known  to  everybody,  to  em- 
phasis on  the  program  f  oimd  in  the  Her- 
long bill? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Hehlong]  Is  best 
qualified  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  and  I 
are  both  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, but  I  did  not  help  prepare  the 
Herlong  substitute. 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  Is  a  strange  way  to 
legislate.  It  seems  to  me  we  get  to  this 
point  in  the  consideration  of  every  bllL 
The  committee,  not  the  floor.  Is  the 
place  where  bills  should  be  perfected  and 
amendments  threshed  out.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  a  sudden  shift  - 
away  from  a  much  publicized  adminis- 
tration bill  to  another  proposal  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  by  one  who  has  not 
participated  in  the  discussions  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  In  this  way:  Last  year  when 
the  housing  bill  was  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  \n  its  wisdom 
reported  a  bill  emlaodylng  expenditures 
of  $2,400  million,  but  before  It  was  called 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  an  effort 
to  attract  support  so  that  a  housing  bill 
could  be  passed,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  cut  that  bill  $1.- 
500  million  without  further  hearings  in 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  committee  bill  are  of  tre- 
mendous necessity  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, one-half  of  which  is  my  constitu- 
ency. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
proposals  constitute  the  basis  for  only  a 
minimum  program  of  urban  regenera- 
tion. 

My  community  entered  the  urban  re- 
newal program  inspired  by  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1949  and  1954.  In  1954  we 
planned  a  program  that  would  take  10 
years  for  consiunmation,  and  we  relied 
upon  a  continuance  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  Federal  lu-ban  renewal  program 
Is  permitted  to  deteriorate  into  mere 
community  shock  treatment — it  would 
have  been  more  economic  and  perhaps 
wiser,  if  it  had  never  been  commenced, 
because  a  job  half  don^  is  little  better 
than  nothing  at  alL 
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Ids  community  is  shouldering  as  much 
of  the  burden  of  urban  renewal  and  re- 
development as  it  can  afford.    The  costly 
local  expenses  of  planning,  utility  reloca- 
tion and  necessary  public  improvements 
constitute  almost  half  of  the  total  cost 
of  lu-ban  renewal  projects.    To  demand 
an  increased  local  participation  in  this 
important  work  Is  to  order  the  demise  of 
urban  renewal  as  a  community  function. 
In  this  connection.  I  am  not  delighted 
with  all  phases  of  the  public  housing 
program.     However,  I  must  emphasize 
that  since  urban  renewal  and  the  high- 
way  program,   plus    increased    housing 
code  enforcement  and  other  governmen- 
tal activities  will  continue  to  displace 
low-income  families  at  a  fairly  high  rate 
during  the  next  10  years,  the  existing 
low-rent  public  housing  programs  must 
be  strengthened  In  order  to  a.ssure  con- 
tinued progn^ss  in  these  other  programs. 
With   respect    to   low-cost   or   public 
housing,  a  community  can  take  one  of 
two  courses  of  action.     It  can  Ignore 
the  problem  of  needy  people  requiring 
decent  housing  in   the  hope  that  the 
problem  will  go  away — and  sometimes  it 
does  in  the  migration  of  these  unfor- 
tunate souls  to  other  communities. 

The  more  humane  approach  is  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  that  subsidy  housing 
must  be  provided  for  subsidy  families. 
A  .subsidy  family  is  one  that  through  cir- 
cimistances — certainly  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  its  infant  members^is  unable  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price  for  decent  rental 
accommodationi.. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  and  under  the 
State  law,  no  family  can  earn  more  than 
$2,400  per  year  and  occupy  public  hous- 
ini?  space.  No  builder  in  America  can 
provide  unsubsidized  construction  and 
meet  this  kind  of  a  salary  limitation. 

In  my  community  public  housing  to- 
taling 5,850  units  is  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  welfare  or  community  support 
cases— elderly  persons  of  no  income  ex- 
cept a  small  social  security  or  old-age 
pension  check,  families  in  which  the 
wage  earner  has  been  deceased  or  in- 
jured through  industrial  accidents  or 
casualties. 

Six  hundred  eighty-four  families  re- 
ceiving aid  to  dependent  children  occupy 
public  housing  suites.  Nine  hundred 
twenty-two  families  of  runaway  or  de- 
serting fathers  occupy  public  housing 
quarters. 

Without  these  low-cost  housing  suites 
In  my  commimity,  local  welfare  and  re- 
lief costs  would  almost  double  because 
adequate  housing  in  nonpublic  facilities 
would  cost  4  to  5  times  as  much.  These 
are  not  the  problems  of  a  local  commu- 
nity—they are  in  every  way,  the  prob- 
lems of  all  America. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  well  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is 
a  moderate  proposal — and  a  Just  propo- 
sal. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomla. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  gentleman 
states  he  has  so  many  units  of  public 


housing  in  Jiis  city.  How  many  have 
you  made  application  for  in  addition  to 
what  you  have? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  can  provide  that  fig- 
ure in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  gentleman's  remarks  he  said  that 
the  city  of  Cleveland  has  done  as  much 
as  it  can  with  reference  to  urban  re- 
newal. 

Mr.  VANIK.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  city  of 
Cleveland  («n  borrow  money  cheaper 
than  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  not 
the  debt  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; still  you  are  receiving  aid  from 
us  in  order  to  reduce  your  own  debt. 

Mr.  VANIK.  In  my  community  we 
have  faced  the  terrible  consequences  of 
the  recent  recession.  We  are  now  run- 
ning out  of  our  relief  and  welfare  funds. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  carry 
on  this  obligation  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  is  a  problem  that  is  very,  vei-y 
acute  in  my  community.  Why  is  it  that 
the  people  of  the  central  cities,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  clUes.  rather  than  the  sub- 
urbs, should  he  burdened  with  all  of  this 
extra  cost  of  the  subsidy  families  who 
move  in  from  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  you  are  in  no 
different  position  from  the  other  cities 
that  suffered  from  the  recession.  How- 
ever, except  for  your  welfare  problems, 
you  are  still  in  a  better  position  than  the 
Federal  Government  is. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  I  could  produce 
figures  to  convince  the  gentleman  that 
the  city  Is  no  better  off. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  They  are  better 
off  so  far  as  financial  solvency  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  I  Mr.  MOORHEADI. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
strange  and  unfortunate  irony  has 
marked  the  debate  on  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill. 

For  while  the  urban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill  are  opposed  here  m  the  Nations 
Capital  along  party  lines  in  the  name  of 
economy  they  have  strong  bipartisan 
support  back  home  in  communities 
across  the  country. 

We  should  examine  the  reasons  for 
this  suppKJrt. 

We  should  heed  the  economy  every 
businessman  knows — that  It  is  actually 
false  economy  to  let  a  plant  deteriorate 
just  as  it  is  sound,  long-range  economy 
to  keep  a  plant  in  good  repair  and  to 
spend  $1  to  produce  $5  or  $10  in  potential 
wealth. 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  is  not 
growing  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  econ- 
omies of  some  of  our  Communist  com- 
petitors, we  must  take  advantage  of  the 
bargain  opportunity  to  purchase  $5  or 
$10  of  real  wealth  for  $1  of  public  funds. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  can  do  under 
urban  renewal  section  of  the  committee 
biU. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important 
reason  why  the  committee  bill  has  the 
support  ol  many  practical  and  hard- 


headed  businessmen  who  hare  studied 
It. 

It  Is  a  most  curious  Incongruity  that 
In  this  field  the  admin:stratlon  lags  be- 
hind so  many  of  the  responsible  business 
leaders  for  whom  It  professes  to  speak. 

More  and  more  businessmen  and  other 
community  leaders  realize  that  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation  is  focused  around 
Its  urban  centers. 

They  recognize  that  these  urban  cen- 
ters have  been  and  are  deteriorating 
rapidly  and  that  this  deterioration  is  af- 
focting  the  economic  condition  of  th« 
entire  country. 

Wherever  this  problem  of  urban  de- 
terioration has  been  studied,  prlrate  en- 
terprise and  local  government  have  real- 
ized that  urban  renewal  is  the  answer 
which  will  benefit  all  of  the  Nation. 

Local  civic,  business,  and  government 
leaders  have  Joined  forces,  crossing  polit- 
ical lines,  to  fight  for  urban  renewal  and 
against  blight. 

Local  communities  have  not  been 
merely  waiting  for  Federal  handouts. 

They  have  organized  strong,  forceful 
local  agencies  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  local  level  with  local  funds  to 
promote  urban  renewal. 

In  my  community  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
agencies  are  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development  and  Action- 
Housing,  Inc.:  in  Balt-more.  it  ia  the 
Fight  Blight  Fund;  In  Kansas  City,  it 
is  the  Downtown  Development  Commit- 
tee: in  St.  Louis,  it  is  Civic  Progress,  Inc. ; 
in  Buffalo.  It  is  the  Buffalo  Redevelop- 
ment Foundation ;  and  in  Cleveland  it  is 
the  Cleveland  Redevelopment  Founda- 
tion. 

This  list  could  be  expanded  to  cover 
practicaUy  every  community  that  has 
recognized  the  danger  of  urban  decay 
which  is  taking  place  in  Its  midst. 

Some  of  these  agencies  undertook 
urban  renewal  before  there  was  any  Fed- 
eral program. 

For  example,  Pittsburgh  has  undertak- 
en 10  redevelopment  projects,  and  6 
of  these  projects  have  been  carried  out 
without  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
whatsoever.  I  believe  that  this  is  more 
private  redevelopment  than  has  been 
carried  out  by  any  other  city. 

Such  work,  undertaken  without  Fed- 
eral financial  aid.  proves  that  private  en- 
terprise wants  to  and  can  go  far  in  rede- 
veloping commercial  and  industrial  areas 
In  a  city  In  cooperation  with  local  public 
redevelopment  agencies. 

These  projects  instituted  by  these 
agencies  demonstrate  the  genuine  local 
support  for  urban  renewal.  They  also 
Illustrate  how  such  redevelopment  can 
mean  a  handsome  return  on  the  public 
and    private    investment. 

Few  Federal  investments  have  bad 
such  a  beneficial  economic  effect  as  the 
urban  renewal  grants.  The  Federal 
grants  operate  as  seed  money  leading  to 
tremendous  private  investment  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  made.  The  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Administration  estimates 
conservatively  that  for  every  dollar  in 
Federal  grants  $5  In  private  and  loeal 
funds  are  being  invested  in  urban  re- 
newal projects. 
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Mayor  Dilworth,  of  Philadelphia,  esti- 
mates, and  I  believe  more  realistically, 
that  the  ratio  Is  closer  to  $10  for  every  $1 
of  Federal  funds. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  we 
have  an  increase  In  wealth  which  Is  real 
and  tangible  rather  than  false  or  infla- 
tionary. 

However,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  local  communities  have  done  as 
much  as  their  limited  resources  will  per- 
mit in  today's  fls<;al  situation  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  preempted 
the  most  productive  and  lucrative  tax 
sources. 

Cities  necessarily  and  quite  appropri- 
ately turn  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid.  Assistance  through  the  urban 
renewal  process  not  only  strengthens  the 
economy  of  the  cities  and  of  the  Nation, 
it  also  Improves  tlie  standard  of  living 
and  the  taxpaying  ability  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Broadening  these  programs  today  will 
result  in  an  economy  expanding  on  sound 
Increases  In  wealth.  Such  an  expanding 
economy  Is  our  best  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment. Communist  economic  competition, 
and  inflation. 

Local,  practical  businessmen  realize 
that  there  must  be  Federal  assistance  of 
the  type  proposed  m  this  bill. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Mr.  J.  Stanley 
Pumell,  \vho  is  the  assistant  to  Mr. 
Richard  K.  Mellon,  president  of  T.  Mel- 
lon li  Sons,  of  Pittsburgh,  said: 

W«  in  Pittsburgh  are  well  aware,  however, 
that  oiu-  urban  renewal  program  cannot  be 
continued  without  Piideral  asaUtance.  Three 
major  project*  now  underway,  and  many 
more  In  early  planning  stages,  are  dependent 
upon  Federal  aid. 

Mayors  of  many  cities  testified  that  a 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  of  $600 
million  each  year  for  10  years  was  neces- 
sary. The  committee  bill  provides  only 
$500  million  for  3  years.  Any  further 
reduction  would  result  in  the  accelera- 
tion of  urban  blight. 

Local  business  leaders  also  realize  that 
the  success  of  the  urban  renewal,  high- 
way programs,  and  other  community 
Improvements  will  be  seriously  Impaired, 
if  not  totally  blocked,  unless  there  is  an 
ample  reservoir  of  low-rent  housing 
backed  by  continued  strong  Federal 
assistance. 

Experience  In  Allegheny  County  shows 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  persoas  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  and  other  im- 
provements will  be  unable  to  find  de- 
cent quarters  in  the  private  housing 
market  at  rents  which  they  can  afford. 

Public  low-rent  housing  is  the  only 
answer. 

We  cannot  have  urban  renewal  with- 
out public  housing  and  we  must  have 
urban  renewal  if  we  want  to  keep  the 
economic  health  of  our  cities  and  our 
Nation  sound. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(RoU  No.  45) 

Alexander 

Gallagher 

Perkins 

Airord 

Oarmatz 

Plrnle 

Andersen. 

Olenn 

Proko;) 

liilnn. 

Oranahan 

Pucln.*! 

Baker 

Green,  Pa. 

QulgUy 

Barrett 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rabaut 

Betts 

Hollfleld 

Roberts 

BlatnUc 

Holland 

Rostenkowski 

Bowles 

Koran 

Saylor 

Brewster 

Hosmer 

Steed 

Bush 

Irwin 

Taylor 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Toll 

Cahlll 

Lafore 

Udall 

Celler 

Laird 

Van  Pelt 

Clark 

Machrowlcz 

Vinson 

Corbett 

Mack,  Wash. 

Walter 

Dague 

Meader 

Watts 

Dawson 

MetraU 

Whltten 

Dent 

Meyer 

Wlthrow 

Fenton 

Mllllken 

Tates 

Flood 

Morgan 

Fogarty 
Fviiton 

Nix 
NorbUd 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bonner,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  S.  57.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  367  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  McEJONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  point  of  information  for  the  mem- 
bership, is  there  any  intention  <in  the 
part  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  proceed  to  read  the  bill  tonight  or 
just  complete  general   debate. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  The  bill  will  not  be 
read  for  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  first  want  to  assiu-e  those 
who  just  came  into  the  Chamber  that 
It  was  not  my  Idea  to  invite  you  all  to 
come  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  but 
I  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  5  long  years 
I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  extra- 
curricular time  and  attention  to  the 
question  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  I 
was  recalling  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  a  conversation  we 
had  in  1954  before  there  were  any  spe- 
cial Federal  provisions  for  housing  for 
the  elderly.  I  will  say  to  the  committee 
that  during  the  Easter  recess  it  was  my 
rare  good  fortune  to  return  to  Denver 
and  dedicate  one  of  the  first  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly  to  be  built  imder 
the  law  especially  passed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Congress.  For  those  of  you 
who  want  to  consult  your  hearings,  you 
will  find  in  the  hearings  of  the  House 
committee  at  pages  52  and  53  the  names 
of  the  FHA  housing  projects  for  the  el- 
derly which  have  been  built  under 
section  207,  especially  designed  for  the 
elderly.  You  will  find  there  a  total  of 
37  projects  that  have  been  initiated,  and 
some  4.600  imits  that  are  in  the  process 


in  the  pipeline  as  of  December  1958.  The 
total  amoimt  of  the  mortgages  on  these 
projects  will  be  some  $40  million.  Thi| 
demonstrates  that  the  housing  for  the 
eldeily,  which  is  being  constructed  under 
section  207.  as  of  today  will  cost  an  aver- 
age of  $10,000  per  unit,  which  means  that 
the  average  monthly  rental  on  the  open 
market  for  money  that  has  to  be  paid 
out  is  just  about  $100  per  unit  per  month 
for  the  elderly  person. 

In  the  Senate  hearing  back  in  1954  I 
Introduced  income  figures  which  showed 
that  as  of  1949.  when  we  made  a  study 
of  income  for  the  aged,  roughly  46  per- 
cent of  the  aged  had  aimual  incomes 
below  $1,000.  Let  us  grant  that  in  the 
10  years  since  that  census  was  taken 
that  the  income  situation  has  improved 
somewhat.  It  would  still  be  true,  I  be- 
lieve, that  over  one-third  of  the  elderly 
persons  in  the  United  States  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $1,200  a  year. 
Yet  the  rental  that  they  must  pay  on  the 
average  for  the  housing  for  the  elderly 
which  we  are  now  building  under  the 
existing  program  would  take  that  entire 
income  if  they  paid  $100  a  month. 

By  working  very  closely  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  4 
churches,  including  my  own.  have  co- 
sponsored  148  units  for  the  elderly 
which  will  be  completed  this  coming 
month.  Our  average  cost  is  just  over 
$6,500  per  unit,  but  we  had  to  get  the 
FHA  to  waive  certain  features  which 
they  have  done,  to  find  vacant  land  at 
about  $9,000  an  acre,  and  by  building 
1 -story  units  with  slab  construction 
we  have  average  rehtals  for  a  2-bed- 
room  unit  of  $75;  a  1-bedroom  imit 
$62.50.  and  an  eflBciency.  a  room  and 
bath  for  one  i)erson  at  $42.50  per  month. 
But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fsu;t 
that  in  the  State  of  Colorado  an  elderly 
person  is  guaranteed  by  the  State  con- 
stitution a  minimum  income  of  $100  per 
month.  And,  therefore,  we  have  been 
able  in  our  ovm  State,  \iith  the  conven- 
tional financing,  to  build  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

The  question  was  raised  here  on  the 
floor  a  few  moments  ago  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  testimony  to  justify  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  reporting  to  the  Aoot 
in  S.  57  provisions  for  direct  Govern- 
ment loans  at  ZY2  percent.  Let  me 
point  out  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee what  this  will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  follow  with  me  this  very  elementary 
mathematical  calculation.  If  it  will 
continue  to  be  true  that  the  average 
imit  for  the  elderly  will  cost  $10,000  and 
we  are  raising  the  interest  rate  to  5% 
percent,  plus  one-half  percent  for  the 
FHA,  that  means  that  6  percent  of  that 
amount  will  simply  go  to  pay  the  in- 
terest. This  does  not  even  retire  the 
principal. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee calls  for  a  3y2  percent  interest  rate 
without  any  specitU  FHA  insurance  fea- 
ture. Under  these  circimistances  some- 
thing like  2  or  2»^  percent  will  be  saved 
on  the  $10,000  in  terms  of  annual  cost 
for  that  housing,  other  things  be  equal, 
the  amortization  period,  the  taxes,  the 
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utility  bills,  and  so  forth.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  about  $250  per  year  or  Just 
over  $20  per  month,  as  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  ccHnmittee  to  the  House 
In  defense  of  the  recommendation  which 
the  committee  has  made. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McDONOUOH.  However,  there 
is  only  $100  million  that  can  be  treated 
in  the  manner  the  gentleman  is  recit- 
ing. Therefore,  if  you  build  imits  at 
$10,000  apiece  you  only  have  a  certain 
number  of  units  that  you  can  build, 
while  under  the  substitute  bill,  there 
is  an  unlimited  sum  of  money,  of  FHA- 
insured  lotms,  at  5*2  percent  over  the 
presciibed  50-year  period. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Colorado.      The 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
as  one  who  has  been  very  close  to  the 
maricet  for  the  past  5  years,  who  has 
tried  desperately  to  finance  and  build 
these  units  and  finally  succeeded,  I  have 
only  been  able  to  succeed  in  my  own 
State    because    we    have    a    guaranteed 
income,  so  that  we  can  make  older  per- 
sons of  lower  income  qualify.    If  what 
you   want  to  build   is  housing  for  the 
elderly  which  is  going  to  rent  at  $100 
a  month,  I  am  saying  that  you  will  take 
care  of  the   upper-income   segment   of 
the  elderly,  but  you  will  make  no  dent 
on  the  needs  of  the  lower-income  figures. 
The  aged  will  live  somewhere.    They 
will  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation.    In  a 
letter  to  Commissioner  Norman  Mason 
back  in  1955  I  suggested  that  a  visit  to 
any   overcrowded    State   home   or   hos- 
pital, to  a  private  home  for  the  aged, 
which  is  sometimes  a   flretrap.  to  any 
downtown  fringe  slum,  crowded  with  old- 
timers,  or  to  an  isolated  home  for  the 
aged  out  in  the  country — these  would 
put  flesh  and  bone  on  anyone's  concern 
for  the  problem.    By  contrast  with  this 
statistical  expression,  something  like  20 
percent  of  the  elderly  need  better  housing 
than  they  have.    There  are  some  15  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  call  for  some  3  million  units. 
The  point  the  gentlepian  makes  is  well 
taken.    I  do  not  expect  we  will  have  to 
build  the  entire  3  million  units  out  of 
Federal  loans.    I  am  suggesting.  If  we 
would  reach  the  entire  market,  or  the 
low-income  segment  of  the  market,  short 
ot  going  into  State  homes — and  my  own 
State  has  already  built  one  and  has  au- 
thorized six  more,  because  we  have  not 
got  an  adequate  number  of  private  or 
church-sponsored    or   nonprofit    homes 
built — short  of  a  program  of  this  sort  we 
will  be  driven  to  more  State  and  county 
homes  rather  than  nonprofit  sponsored 
homes. 

I,  for  one,  much  prefer  the  nonprofit 
sponsorship  and  I  think  the  comimittee 
bill  is  extremely  important  at  that  point. 
Mr.    McDONOUOH.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McDONOUOH.    I  appreciate  the 
concern  that  the  gentleman  has  for  the 
elderly,  and  I  think  most  of  us  have  the 
same  concern.    However,  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  committee  bill  and  I  think 
most  of  us  will  be  in  agreement  with  it. 


that  in  public  housing  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  p)eople  who  are  recipients 
of  social  security  or  the  people  who  are 
62  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  a  very 
limited  income  for  housing.  Still  you 
speak  of  providing  individual  housing  at 
3.5  percent  over  a  50-year  period  for 
people  whOHe  income  is  limited  to  $60. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
mean  individual  houses.  I  mean  apart- 
ment houses  or  multiple-dwelling  units. 
Mr.  McEONOUGH.  That  is  houses 
with  six  families  in  each  unit?  Or  some- 
thing hke  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Tliat  Is 
right. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Then  you  are 
getting  almost  to  the  point  of  making  a 
contribution  of  housing  without  cost  to 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No:  my 
intent  is  that  they  cover  all  costs.  I  am 
not  trying  to  subsidize  them  by  any 
direct  taxpayer  contribution. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  But  they  would 
hardly  live  long  enough,  if  they  are  re- 
tired, to  pay  out  the  obligation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Oh, 
come — you  know  that  these  housing  ac- 
commodations will  not  stand  vacant 
when  the  first  tenant  dies.  A  new  ten- 
ant will  move  in.  My  point  is  that  each 
tenant  would  be  paying  enounh  rental 
to  amortize  the  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  2  additional  minutes 
that  I  have.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
second  related  feature  for  the  elderly. 
We  have  through  the  Hill -Bm  ton  Act 
and  others  been  trying  to  raise  the 
standards  for  nursinji  home  care  for  the 
elderly  to  eliminate  flretraps.  I  think 
it  is  extiemcly  important  to  pass  this 
bill  which  includes  a  proviso  that  we  can 
at  least  experiment  with  loans  to  a 
prcfitmakin«  nursing  home  even  If  we 
only  authorize  loans  up  to  75  percent 
here.  This,  I  think,  will  be  a  vei-y  help- 
ful addition  under  private  sponsorship 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  housing 
for  nursing  homes. 

I  wish  to  submit  In  the  Ricord,  Mr. 
Chairman,  three  telegrams  I  have  in  sup- 
port of  nursing  home  care. 
The  telegrams  are  as  follows : 

DcNVEK,  Colo..  May  15.  1959. 
Representative  Byron  Johnson. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Plea»^  support  nursing  home  section  Sen- 
ate bill  ST. 

BEaxLET  Mano«  Nursing  Homc. 

A   U.  Pens. 

Mart  14 .  Lacroix. 

Lucille  Covington. 

Mable  Johnson. 

MuaiAL  Eakins. 

Orbclet,  Colo..  May  IS,  1959. 

Representative  Btron  Johnson. 

Representative  from  Colorado, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
We  solicit  your  support  of  Senate  bill  57 

which  provides  for  FHA  Ananclng  of  nursing 

homes.   The  need  in  this  area  Is  urgent. 
Kenton  Nursing  Homb, 
Barnard  Houtchsns, 
B.  E.  Etherton.    *■  - 


DenvsrI  QoLO..  Jr«y  15.  1959. 
Hon.  Btron  Johnson.' 
House  of  Representativ«», 

Washington.  DC: 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
S.  67  (Housing  Act  of  1950)  Includes  a  sec- 
tion that  will  give  needed  Qnanclal  backing 
to  proprietary  nursing  hofnes.  I  will  ap- 
preciate your  support  of  this  bill. 

Rev.  KsLLT  Oneall. 
Central  Christian  Church. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  has 
been  discussion  of  the  urban  renewal 
program.  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the 
Rkcoro  telegrams  from  two— not  one. 
but  two — Republicans  which  I  have  re- 
ceived today — one  is  the  outgoing  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Denver.  Mayor  W.  F.  Nich- 
olson, who  asks  for  our  passage  of  8. 
57,  and  the  other  is  from  his  deputy  and 
candidate  for  mayor  in  the  election  ap- 
parently being  conducted.  Hon.  Richard 
Batterton. 

The  telegrams  are  as  follows: 

Denver.  Colo  ,  May  18. 1959. 
Hon.  Btron  Johnson. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

8.  57  provides  technical  amendments  niid 
capital  grant  authorisations  which  would 
enable  Denver  to  slgnlAcantly  expand  Its  ur- 
ban renewal  program.  This  program  Is  rl- 
tally  needed  here.  Will  appreciate  yotir  sup- 
port fur  this  bill. 

W.  P.  Nicmolson.  Mayor. 

Denver.  Colo..  May  19. 1959 
Representative  Btron  Johnson. 
Houae  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  to  flght  and  vote  for 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  57  regarding  non- 
cash grants  and  aid  to  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Denver's  economy  such  that  no  ur- 
ban renewal  program  can  be  maintained 
without  passage  of  bill.  This  is  utmost  Im- 
portance to  Denver.  Pleas*  advise  me  of 
progress  of  bill  and  any  help  I  may  be  In 
securing  passage.  This  urban  renewal 
amendment  vital  to  Denver's  growth  ai>d 
economy.    KUidest  peisonai  regards. 

Dick  BATTEaTOjf . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  these 
telegrams  to  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks for  the  completion  of  the  Record. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Committee  will 
not  be  deceived,  but  will  proceed  to  pass 
the  bill,  8.  57,  as  It  was  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency that  the.se  important  steps  for- 
ward may  be  taken. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Sairr- 

ANCELOl. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  committee  bill,  6.  57.  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
provision  and  improvement  of  housing 
and  the  renewal  of  urban  communities. 
I  oppose  the  Her  long  bill.  HJl.  7117,  be- 
cause it  does  not  contain  the  provisions 
for  public  housing  or  low-Income  hous- 
ing. It  does  not  adequately  provide  for 
housing  for  the  old  folks  and  Is  deficient 
In  other  respects. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  definite  action  to  rejuvenate  the 
Nation's  housing  program.  The  housing 
bill.  S.  57.  Is  designed  to  meet  the  goal 
of  adequate  hotislng  for  all  income  lev- 
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els.    This  is  ba.<ric  to  the  general  welfare 
and  security  of  America. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  our  obli- 
gation to  wipe  out  slimu,  tc  restore  de- 
teriorating Industrial  centers  and  dis- 
placed familiei.  We  cannot  overlook 
our  duty  to  relocate  displaced  tenants 
and  people,  and  to  provide  more  low- 
rent  housing.  We  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore our  middle-income  citizenry.  In 
addition,  the  special  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans, the  minority  groups,  the  elderly 
persom.  and  colleges  must  be  met.  S.  57 
Is  a  noble  attempt  to  meet  these  needs 
for  the  betterment  of  America. 

I  represent  in  the  city  of  New  York  a 
district  which  has  slums  and  high-in- 
come projects — a  transition  from  the 
poorest  to  the  richest,  from  the  dilapi- 
dated buildings  to  Itixurlous  dwellings. 
In  my  area  we  have  public  housing  and 
luxury  apartments.  Those  with  moder- 
ate Incomes  are  feeling  the  squeeze. 
They  cannot  qualify  for  public  housing 
and  their  limited  Income  prohibits  their 
admission  into  luxury  apartments. 
Many  of  these  luxury  apartments  rent 
from  $40  to  $100  per  room  per  month. 

We.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  want  this 
bin.  We  need  it.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  Mth  his  broad  vision,  has 
called  for  its  passage  with  certain  tech- 
nical amendments.  The  facts  in  hous- 
ing show  that  we  need  this  far-reaching 
bill.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  public 
housing  program  In  the  United  States, 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  Its  own  funds 
or  with  the  aid  of  State  subsidies  or  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  has  embarked  upon  an 
extensive  program  of  pniblic  housing. 

Despite  the  tremendous  efforts,  we 
have  In  the  city  of  New  York  only  136.847 
units  representing  136.847  families  out  of 
8*4  million  people.  This  represents  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  public  hotis- 
lng. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
committee  bill  and  the  Herlong  bill — the 
substitute  bill— is  the  provisions  for  pub- 
lic housing.  A  great  cry  and  hullabaloo 
has  been  made  as  to  the  coat  of  the  35,000 
units  provided  for  in  the  committee  bill. 
Let  us  see  what  the  cost  is  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  let  us  see  who  In  these  United 
States  Is  paying  to  carry  the  UJ3. 
Government. 

The  Federal  Administrator  has  esti- 
mated that  35,000  units  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  the  sum  of  $20,600,- 
000  in  fixed  annual  contributions  on  the 
basis  of  $500  contribution  per  imit.  This 
sum  of  $20,600,000  represents  less  than 
three  one-thousandths  of  1  percent  of 
our  Federal  budget. 

Let  us  see  who  pays  the  taxes  which 
our  Government  receives  in  its  annual 
tax  collections.  We,  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  during  the  year  1958,  contributed 
$15,348,079,000  of  the  Federal  receipts  of 
$79  billion  plus,  or  19.2  percent  of  the  to- 
tal tax  collections  in  the  United  States. 
Do  you  realize  that  four  States.  New 
York.  California,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  want  this  public  housing  bill, 
paid  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  1958  the 
total  stmi  of  $34,385,228,000  or  42  percent 
of  the  total  tax  collections?  All  we  ask 
are  35,000  imlts  per  year  or  a  modest 


subsidy  of  $20,600,000  per  year,  not  for 
the  four  States  alone,  but  for  all  the 
United  States. 

The  FHA  programs,  the  other  urban 
renewal  programs  in  the  committee  bill, 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
Improved  FHA  programs  can  also  help 
alleviate  the  serious  problem  of  resettling 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and 
highway  construction.  The  bill  pro- 
poses the  liberalization  of  the  special 
FHA  insurance  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  low-cost  housing  in 
the  outlying  areas.  The  lower  minimiun 
downpayment  requirements  plus  the  in- 
creased loan  ceilings  under  this  special 
program  should  pei-mit  families  to  pur- 
chase existing  low-cost  housing  as  well 
as  newly  constructed  dwellings  outside  of 
congested  urban  centers. 

An  effective  housing  program  geared 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  oiu-  senior 
citizens  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 
This  group  has  been  steadily  grtming, 
proportionately,  every  year.  The  FHA 
loan  insurance  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rental  housing  for  the  aged,  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956. 
benefited  primarily  the  elderly  families 
in  the  middle  and  higher  income  groups. 
But  many  elderly  families  are  on  fixed 
Incomes  and  face  serious  financial  prob- 
lems in  these  inflationary  times.  A  new 
FHA  construction  loan  program  for  the 
elderly  has  been  included  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959.  which  lowers  the  maximum 
interest  rate  and  extends  the  loan  pe- 
riod. These  revisions  will  give  nonprofit 
corporations  greater  incentive  to  provide 
the  type  of  low-rent  housing  needed  to 
meet  this  problem. 

Another  way  we  can  help  these  older 
people  Is  to  provide  them  with  decent 
nursing  homes  at  reasonable  cost.  En- 
couraging the  construction  of  nursing 
homes  for  the  elderly,  ill,  and  disabled 
through  an  FHA  loan  Insurance  program 
could  attain  this  objective.  Such  a  pro- 
posal is  included  in  S.  57. 

We  are  losing  ground  in  our  fight 
against  slimis  which  is  a  manifold  prob- 
lem with  serious  economic  and  social  im- 
plications. The  blighted  areas  in  our 
cities  Include  commercial  and  Industrial 
structures  and  housing  which  has  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  The  entire  eco- 
nomic health  of  a  city  Is  seriously  thieat- 
ened  as  the  blighted  area  grows. 

Urban  renewal  can  play  an  Integral 
part  in  protecting  the  economic  and  so- 
cial welfare  of  our  country.  Cities  are 
our  Important  manufactiuing  and  com- 
mercial centers  and  house  65  percent  of 
the  American  people. 

Cooperative  national-local  efforts  are 
needed  to  deal  effectively  wiUi  this  prob- 
lem. Without  Federal  loans  and  grants 
many  cities  would  not  be  able  to  under- 
take urban  redcvelc^jment  projects  that 
win  eliminate  slums  and  prevent  their 
reciurence. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  initiated 
the  urban  renewal  program,  urban  re- 
development has  been  gaining  steadily. 
Approximately  400  cities  located  In  40 
States  are  now  participating  In  this 
joint  effort.  Cities,  whose  plans  have 
been  federally  approved,  can  now  re- 


ceive Federal  grants  covering  up  to  two- 
thirds  ot  the  cost  of  a  redevelopment 
project.  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  also  makes  loans  to 
smaller  ccHtununlties  which  lack  ade- 
quate plarming  resources.  Loans  for  re- 
newal projects  are  also  available. 

A  shortage  of  available  fimds  has 
slowed  down  progress  and  necessitated 
the  rationing  of  Federal  contributions 
for  urban  renewal.  Redevelopment 
plans  for  entire  slum  areas  in  many 
municipalities  have  had  to  be  revised  or 
postponed.  Any  further  hmitation  of 
urban  renewal  grant  authorizations  will 
bring  the  promising  developments  in 
this  field  to  a  standstill. 

TTie  public  housing  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  an  integral  part  of  the  urban 
redevelopment       program.         Clearing 
slums  does  not  provide  new  housing  for 
those  who  lived  In  the  slums.    At  least 
50  percent  of  the  families  displaced  In 
the   rede\elopment  process  are  In   the 
lowest  Income  group.    Without  the  low- 
cost    hoasing    provided    by    the    public 
housing     program,     these     people     are 
forced  to  move  into  adjacent  areas  and 
create    more    slimis.      Urban    renewal 
projects  will  fail  to  eliminate  the  slum 
problem  imless  adequate  low-cost  hous- 
ing Is  provided.    The  FHA  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  number  of  homes 
available  at  reasonable  ct>st  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  realistic  public  hous- 
ing program. 

The  existing  shortage  of  housing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  and  moderate 
price  range,  constitutes  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  Ignored.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1959  can  alleviate  this  shortage — ^many 
of  these  programs  do  not  require  large 
amounts  of  Federal  expenditure  and 
failure  to  continue  these  programs  will 
aggravate  the  Inflationary  etTects  of  a 
housing  shortage. 

This  bill  will  determine  wijether  we 
recognize  the  needs  of  our  people, 
whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  im- 
derstand.  and  the  will  to  choose  our 
high  course  of  action.  America  has 
tried  to  help  the  world;  now  is  the  time 
for  America  to  provide  the  homes  and 
decent  housing  for  its  own. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HeklongI. 

Mr.    HERLONG.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
should  first  like  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  his  fair- 
ness and  for  the  time  he  has  given  to 
me.    I  know  the  deman^  for  time  have 
been   great   from   the  members  of  hi» 
committee,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
permitting  me  to  have  this  time  to  make 
a  short  explanation   of   the   substitute 
that  I  propose  to  present  at  the  proper 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   I  should  also  like  to  commend 
the  housing  subcommittee  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  my  good  friend, 
Albert  R.ui»s,  for  what  I  think  has  been 
a   laborious,    conscientious   job.    lliey 
have  worked  diligently  and  have  come 
up  with  something  that  in  many  re- 
spects Is  an  excellent  bill,  but  in  some 
respects,  in  my  judgment,  goes  a  little 
too  far.    Tlie  chairman  of  the  Housing 
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Subcommittee  said  himself  that  it  may 
need  to  be  amended  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  work  its  will  on  those 
amendments.  What  I  have  done.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  simply  put  all  of  these 
amendments  into  one  bill  and  In  the 
hope  that  we  could  take  care  of  it  at 
one  fell  swoop. 

Xf  we  cannot  do  it  in  that  manner  we 
will  attempt  to  put  them  in  one  at  a 
time. 

There  have  been  impIication.s  here  this 
afternoon  that  I  had  no  right  to  do 
what  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  ample 
pi-ecedents  for  the  ottering  of  a  substi- 
tute at  the  beginning  of  a  bill.  It  is  true 
I  am  not  a  member.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
tlie  distinguished  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
housing ;  I  do  not  claim  to  be.  But  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  has  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  all  of  this  housing;  and.  be- 
lieve me  it  does  not  take  an  expert  to 
retid  all  the  authorizations  in  the  com- 
mittee substitute  and  know  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  them. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  telling  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  going  to  have  to  raise 
more  taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  committee  amendment. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  in  my  sub- 
stitute is  certainly  adequate  for  the  time 
being,  amply  adequate,  may  I  add. 
||  Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  I  shall 

'  offer  will  be  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7117. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill  I  placed 
in  the  Rxcokd  a  short  analysis  of  it. 
That  was  on  last  Thursday.  I  hope  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
Since  that  time,  on  yesterday,  I  placed 
in  the  Rxcoro  a  section  by  section  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  same  legislation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  section  by 
section  detailed  analysis  is  completely 
objective  and  that  it  is  not  colored  by 
any  opinions  or  conclusions.  That,  as 
you  know,  is  not  the  case  with  the  usual 
committee  report  in  support  of  or  in 
defense  of  a  bill. 

There  are  two  principal  differences 
between  my  substitute  and  the  commit- 
tee bill.  The  rest  of  it  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee  except  that  parts  of  my  bill 
were  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body.  These  are  the  principal  differ- 
ences: 

I  have  left  Utle  VI  out  of  my  bill. 
That,  as  you  know,  is  the  section  deal- 
ing with  public  housing. 

Second.  In  several  cases  where  the 
lending  authorizations  and  grants  have 
been  increased  I  have  added  the  require- 
ment that  the  new  money  for  these  au- 
thorizations must  be  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  are  some  changes  in  dollar 
amounts,  but  what  I  have  given  to  you 
are  the  major  changes  Involved. 

Briefly  going  over  my  bill,  title  I  is 
taken  bodily  from  the  committee  bill. 
I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  further 
discussion  of  that.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly explained  this  afternoon.  It 
liberalizes  the  FHA  Insurance  program. 


and  increases  the  amount  of  insurance 
authorization  available  to  FHA.  8o  re- 
gardless of  which  bill  is  passed  you  are 
going  to  have  the  same  treatment  of 
F7IA.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  can  yield  me 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentle  man  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  norida  is.  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  title 
n  of  both  bills  deals  with  housing  for  the 
elderly.  The  committee  bill  calls  for  the 
initiation  of  a  new  direct  loan  program 
in  this  field.  It  authorizes,  but  it  re- 
quires the  appro pr it. tion  of  $100  million 
for  this  purpose  Instead  of  the  direct 
loan  program  I  tiave  provided  for  a  lib- 
eralized FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram with  the  mortgages  running  up  to 
100  percent  of  replacement  cost  where 
they  are  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
corporations  or  public  iiutrumentallties. 

Title  III  of  both  bills  deals  with  VHllA. 
I  have  left  mtact  those  provisions  of 
the  committee  amendment  with  the  ex- 
ception that  I  have  removed  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  calls  for  manda- 
tory par  purcha.se  of  the  special  assist- 
ance mortgages  as  well  as  the  provision 
reducing  the  feec  and  charges  below  the 
going  market  raU^s. 

The  effect  of  this  provision.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  left  in  the  legislation,  would  be 
to  imnecessarily  shift  to  the  Govern- 
ment much  of  th«'  financing  which  other- 
wise can  be  handled  by  private  lenders. 

I  have  also  required  in  my  bill  that 
the  new  $75  million  authorization  pro- 
vided in  this  title  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Title  IV  deals  with  urban  renewal.  My 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional fimds  for  urban  renewal  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  $250  million 
a  year  for  each  of  the  next  2  years, 
toUling  $600  million. 

By  limiting  this  program  to  2  years  we 
are  not  doing  anything  that  would  bind 
any  other  Congress,  as  this  Congress 
must  provide  the  appropriation's  for  fis- 
cal 1960  and  1961.  That  is  as  far  as  my 
bill  goes. 

We  also  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
up  to  $400  million  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  additional  loan  funds  which 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  program.  In 
meet  Instances,  as  I  have  said,  the  money 
must  come  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

TlUe  V  of  both  bills  deals  with  college 
housing.  The  committee  bill  increases 
the  loan  authorization  $400  million. 
This  would  be  a  public  debt  transacUon. 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BAILET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  What  is  the  JusUflca- 
tion  for  the  $200  million  provided  in  the 
gentleman's  substitute  bill  as  compared 
with  the  $400  million  that  is  in  the  com- 
mittee bill?  On  what  ground  did  you 
make  that  allocation,  or  on  what  basis  of 
fact  did  you  act? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  requested  of  the 
Department,  but  I  believe  that  we  will 
do  well  to  hold  it  down  to  $200  million. 
I  thmk  that  is  an  adequate  amount. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is 
predicating  his  position  on  what  he 
thinks  about  it.  not  the  actual  facts? 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  When  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  House  in 
the  early  part  of  this  debate.  I  read  from 
the  President's  budget  message  in  which 
the  President  informed  us  that  the  re- 
quests that  were  made  by  the  colleges 
for  college  housing  had  not  all  met  the 
required  specifications,  therefore  there 
was  no  need  for  any  more  than  $300 
million.  In  the  discussion  and  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  requests  that  were 
made  of  us  the  requirement  for  addi- 
tional college  housing  was  added  to  it. 
as  was  urban  renewal.  We  have  in  the 
committee  bill  $500  million. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  might  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HERLONO.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  of  17  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  eligible  for  this  program. 
16  of  them  have  written  to  me  and 
urged  that  I  vote  for  and  work  to  sus- 
tain the  college  loan  program.  They 
have  loan  applications  pending  now 
amounting  to  between  six  and  seven 
million  dollars,  so  I  am  informed  by 
these  16  of  the  17  insUtutions.  If  the 
committee  had  made  a  nationwide  sur- 
vey it  would  have  found  that  that  senti- 
ment exists  in  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,    i  do  not  doubt 

that  at  all.  We  had  a  request  for  $900 
mlUion  to  rehabiUUte  the  city  of  BalU- 
more  when  we  had  hearings  before  the 
committee.  U  we  had  acceded  to  all  the 
requests  of  every  county  and  city,  there 
is  not  enough  in  the  budget  or  will  there 
be  enough  in  the  budget  to  meet  these 
demands. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  that  on  page  3  of  the  com- 
mittee report  in  defense  of  this  bill  th« 
committee  says: 

Tour  oommltU*  wUbM  to  •mphaalM  Uukt 
oartaln  of  the  author laaUons  Involrad  In  th« 
oaaunltt««  substitute  are  loan  funds  which 
will  not  coat  the  Federal  OoTernment  a 
pennj  and  which  Indeed  wUl  enrich  the  fed- 
eral Treaaiiry  aa  the  loana  are  repaid  witb 
Intereet. 

The  Interest  rate  provided  in  this  col- 
lege housing  loan  program  is  3  >^  percent. 
The  only  money  that  the  Federal  Oor- 
tmment  hM  to  lend  Is  that  which  It 
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borrows.     The  Federal   Government  Is 
now  paying  4  percent  and  over  for  the 
money  that  it  is  borrowing.    So  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  Federal  Treasury  can  be  en- 
riched in   that  kind  of  a  transaction, 
especially  when  the  Government  picks  up 
the    tab   for    the   administrative  costs. 
We  have  been  getting  rich  on  that  kind  of 
financing  for  so  long  now  that  our  na- 
tional debt  has  again  about  reached  the 
limit,  even  though  we  have  raised  it  a 
number  of  times. 
The  committee  report  says  further: 
The  only  sizable  programs  under  the  bill 
Involving  direct  Federal  grants  are  the  ur- 
ban renewal  and  krw  rent  housing  program. 
But    because    of    the    considerable    tJmelag 
between  authorljsatlon  and  actual  expendi- 
ture, the  grant  authorleatlons  Involved  In  the 
bill  as  reported  by  your  committee  will  have 
virtually  no  effect  wbaUver  on  the  nscal  i960 
budget. 


Of  course,  I  want  to  balance  the 
budget  on  a  year-to-year  basis  Ju.st  as 
much  as  anybody  else  docs,  but  I  also  do 
not  want  any  hidden  budget  impact.  I 
do  not  think  it  makes  good  sense  for  me 
to  buy  something  today  that  I  cannot 
afford  just  becaust?  I  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  it  until  next  year.  Just  because  this 
transaction  avoid.s  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  is  not  counted  as  tend- 
ing to  further  unbalance  this  years 
budget  does  n#t  mean  that  we  will  not 
owe  it.  It  is  still  added  to  our  national 
debt,  and  I  read  over  the  weekend  that 
we  may  be  called  on  shortly  to  again 
increase  the  national  debt  celling. 

Title  VI  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  deals  with  public  housing  is  left 
out  of  my  substitute.  I  believe  there 
has  been  ample  dL%ussion  about  public 
housing  this  afternoon. 

Title  VII  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment relates  to  military  housing.  It  is 
my  understanding  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  committee  jurisdiction 
on  at  least  certain  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  there  has  been  an  agree- 
ment to  take  Utle  VII  from  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  If  this  disagi-eement 
is  harmonized,  and  it  is  pos.sible  to  put 
back  In  the  bill  extension  of  the  so- 
called  Capehart  military  housing  pro- 
gram. I  would  be  most  happy  to  see  this 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  when 
It  is  before  the  House. 

Title  Vin  of  the  committee  bill  Is  title 
VT  of  my  substitute,  with  the  exception 
that  I  have  left  out  the  second  section 
of  that  Utle.  The  first  section  of  that 
title  would  benefit  the  homeowner  if 
he  got  behind  in  his  payments  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  his  control,  by 
permitting  the  lender  to  extend  the 
time  for  curing  such  a  default.  In  such 
a  case  the  PHA  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  mortgagee  providing  for 

the  payment  to  the  mortgagee if  the 

mortgage  Is  subsequently  foreclosed — of 
any  Interest  which  accrued  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  mortgagee  gave  the 
homeowner  further  time,  and  the  home- 
owner was  not  able  to  work  out  all  his 
difBculUes. 

The  second  section  of  that  title  would 
shift  from  the  lender  to  the  PHA  all  of 
the  problems  of  a  mortgage  which  was 
getting  into  dilBculty.    It  is  purely  for 


the  lender's  benefit,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  biU.  and  so  I  did 
not  include  it. 

Title  rx  of  the  biU.  which  Is  title  Vn  of 
my  bill,  contains  a  niunber  of  miscel- 
laneous provisions,  and  they  are  identical 
in  both  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  have  made 
myself  clear  in  this  explanation.    It  has 
been  rather  sketchy  and  rushed  because 
of  shortness  of  time,  but  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  is  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  a  housing 
bill.     I  think  that  the  great  majority 
of  us  want  some  kind  of  a  housing  bill. 
Of  course,  there  are  great  differences  as 
to  the  kind  of  bill  various  Members  want. 
In  our  desire  to  get  a  bill,  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  will  also  consider 
whether  what  we  pas.s  here  can  become 
law.     I  am  convinced  that  the  substitute 
that  I  have  offered  can  bacome  law.     I 
am  equally  convinced  that  the  commit- 
tee bill,  unle.ss  it  is  drastically  amended, 
cannot  become  law.     Of  course,  there 
are  those  who  say  that  regardless  of  what 
anyone  else  does  about  a  bill  after  we 
have  acted  on  it,  our  responsibility  is 
to  do  what  we  think  best,  regardless  of 
what  happens  after  it  leaves  us. 

May  I  remind  you  in  this  connection 
that  we  also  have  an  obligation  to  be 
fiscally  responsible,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  time  since  I 
have  been  here  that  the  people  of  the 
country  were  as  concerned  about  Gov- 
ernment spending  as  they  are  today.  So 
far  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  things  that 
were  predicted  about  this  being  a  wild- 
spcnding  Congress,  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has.  in  my  judgment,  met  its 
responsibility  squarely  and  has,  in  fact, 
appropriated  less  money  than  was  in  the 
budget.  So,  let  us  not  by  our  actions  on 
this  bill  open  the  floodgates. 

The  whole  question,  however,  turns 
on  what  we  want  to  accomplish,  that  is, 
whether  you  want  a  political  issue  or 
a  housing  bill,  and  I  submit  to  you  that 
a  housing  bill  is  more  important  to  this 
country  at  this  time,  and  that  is  what 
I  want  to  get.  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
presenting  this  substitute. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  would  be  interested  in 
a  statement  that  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Housing  Administrator.  Norman  P. 
Mason.     He  said: 

The  House  will  have  before  It  two  bills  on 
which  to  base  Its  discussion  and  action. 

One  Is  the  original  committee  bill.  As  I 
have  said  before.  It  is  extravagant  and  un- 
sound. It  would  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  heavy  costs  over  many  years  to 
come. 

The  other  is  a  substitute.  Introduced  by 
Congressman  HxKLone,  o(  Florida.  I  do  not 
endorse  every  deUU  in  this  bill,  but  It  rep- 
resents. In  my  Judgment,  a  moderate  ap- 
proach. Its  cost  Is  within  the  country's 
means.  It  aSords  a  baais  on  which  differ- 
ences In  judgment  can  be  reascmably  recon- 
ciled. 

The  Herlong  blU  would  enable  our  basic 
housing  and  urban  programs  to  be  resiuned 
at  their  previous  levels,  without  excessive 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.    There  are  several  key 


reasons  why  it  c^ers  the  prospect  of  a  bill 
that  can  be  enacted — ^rather  than  another 
housing  stalemate. 

1.  The  Herlong  bill  provides  the  support 
necessary  to  continue  our  present  high  level 
of  home  building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  It  contains  the  lu-gently 
needed  Increase  in  the  PHA  authorization 
to  enable  the  FHA  program  to  resume  on  a 
normal  basis  instead  of  Its  present  hand-to- 
mouth  operations.  The  bill  contains  the 
same  liberalized  provision  for  FHA  mortgage 
insurance    as    the    original    committee    bill. 

2.  Early  enactment  of  such  legislation 
would  unblock  the  measure  already  passed 
by  the  Hcuse  to  unfreeze  VA  interest  rates. 
As  a  result  of  the  present  pegged  VA  rate, 
applications  for  veterans  home  loans  are  fall- 
ing off  sharply. 

3.  The  Herlong  bill  omits  the  costly  and 
unneeded  »3  7  billion  public  bousing  pro- 
posal in  the  conuuittee  bill.  It  would  be 
folly  to  endaiiger  other  programs  needed  for 
housing  now  for  a  controversial  proposal  that 
could  at  best  house  no  one  for  several  years 
to  come. 

4.  The  Herlong  bill  brings  the  annual 
urban  renewal  expenditures  into  line  with 
sound  budgetary  estimates  for  Federal  ob- 
ligations. Although  it  vi-ould  provide  only 
half  of  the  6-year  program  recommended  by 
the  President,  it  is — unlike  the  committee 
bill — geared  to  our  ability  to  si>end. 

The  Herlong  bill  has  been  criticized  by 
some  because  It  would  give  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  right,  where  the  ex- 
penditure of  new  Federal  funds  is  involved, 
to  approve  such  expenditures  before  instead 
of  after  they  are  made.  I  find  It  hard  to 
argue  against  the  logic  of  such  control.  It 
is  properly  a  matter  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine how  it  can  best  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  spending  of  public  funds. 

Furthermore,  I  can  see  no  difference  In 
principle  on  this  point  between  the  two  bills. 
The  committee  bill.  In  Its  proposal  for  $100 
million  in  direct  loans  for  bousing  for  the 
elderly,  would  also  require  Approi>riations 
Committee  approval  before  such  money 
could  be  used. 


Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Rhodes  i. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  S.  57,  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
as  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conmiittee,  is  a  sound  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  urgent  housing 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  failure  of  the  House  to  pass  an 
omnibus  housing  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
has  placed  in  jeopardy  many  of  the  most 
successful  and  important  programs, 
such  as  public  housing,  slum  clearance, 
and  urban  renewal  projects.  If  these 
and  other  Important  programs  are  to  be 
carried  foi-ward,  we  must  enact  S.  57. 

Urban  renewal  projects  are  essential 
to  eliminate  slums  and  economic  decay 
In  our  urban  areas.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  our  total  population  now  reside  in 
cities,  which  produce  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  our  total  Federal  revenue. 
Urban  renewal  projects  offer  the  best 
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hope  for  reversing  the  spreading  cancer 
of  slums,  bllRht,  juvenile  delinquency, 
industrial  decline,  and  bankruptcy  of 
large  urt>an  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  $500  million  capital  grant  author- 
ization for  urban  renewal  projects  for 
each  of  the  next  3  years,  provided  for  in 
title  rv  of  8.  57,  is  based  on  the  backlog 
of  requests  from  more  than  300  commu- 
nities. In  my  opinion,  this  amount  is  an 
absolute  minimum  needed  to  carry  out 
these  important  projects. 

My  own  city  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  an 
important  stake  in  this  legislation.  The 
local  redevelopment  authority  has  three 
important  urban  renewal  projects  under 
way.  The  Walnut  Street  project  is  now 
a  reality,  while  the  Cherry  Street  and 
Court  Street  lU'ban  renewal  projects  are 
In  preliminary  stages,  having  a  combined 
capital  grant  reservation  of  about  $1.3 
million.  These  projects,  so  important  to 
the  growth  and  orderly  development  of 
Reading,  have  been  delayed  by  the  lack 
of  f^nds.  Their  successful  completion 
depends  on  the  enactment  of  the  full 
amount  provided  for  in  8.  57. 

Public  and  aged  housing  likewise  is  of 
major  importance  to  cities  throughout 
the  land.  The  35.000  public  housing 
units  provided  for  to.  the  committee  bill 
for  each  of  the  neiSi  4  years  will  fulfill 
the  total  number  of  units  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Public  housing  is  vitally  needed  to  ac- 
commodate those  low-Income  families 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  projects, 
highway  construction  in  metropolitan 
areas,  and  other  publ  c  improvement 
programs. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Reading 
Housing  Authority.  I  can  testify  to  the 
tremendous  benefits  which  such  projects 
provide  for  our  less  fortunate  families 
and  for  the  community  as  well.  The 
city  of  Reading  is  embarking  on  the  first 
aged  housing  project  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic region,  a  pioneering  effort  which 
is  of  primary  importance  to  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  program  for 
loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  to  build 
s'~ecial  housing  for  the  elderly  is  of  ad- 
ditional importance  to  this  segment  of 
our  population.  The  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 
gram of  long-term  loans  at  low  interest 
rates  for  housing  projects  for  elderly 
persons. 

The  provisions  of  title  VI,  restoring 
more  local  initiative  and  autonomy  to 
local  housing  authorities,  are  of  major 
importance  in  terms  of  the  long-range 
success  of  public  housing  programs. 
Unnecessary  and  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence by  Federal  authorities  has  pro- 
duced costly  delays  and  has  imposed 
rigid,  preconceived  judgments  of  admin- 
istrators in  Washington  on  the  first- 
hand, informed  judgments  of  local  hous- 
ing ofHcials. 

The  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  8.  57, 
designed  to  provide  relief  to  FHA  home- 
owners who  lose  their  jobs,  is  of  great 
importance  to  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cession. The  safeguards  provided  for  in 
this  title  to  assure  that  a  deserving 
homeowner  will  not  lose  his  home  be- 
cause of  temporary  unemployment  are 


deserving  of  our  full  support,  as  is  the 
new  program  established  in  this  bill  to 
insure  housing  loans  for  migratory  farm 
labor  and  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  57  is  a  soimd  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  housing  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  It  will  help  to 
maintain  a  healthy  construction  indus- 
try and  stimulate  the  homebuilding  to 
meet  our  growing  needs.  It  assures  the 
continuance  of  our  program  to  eliminate 
slums  and  to  provide  urban  renewal 
projects,  so  important  to  the  survival  of 
our  cities.  It  provides  special  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  for  our 
low-income  families.  It  increases  the 
FHA  insurance  authorization  and  pro- 
vides a  new  program  of  FHA  loan  insur- 
ance for  private  nui-sing  homes.  It  pro- 
vides special  assistance  for  cooperative 
housing,  military  housing,  and  encour- 
ages local  autonomy  in  the  carrying  out 
of  public  housing  projects.  It  is  a  bill 
which  deserves  support. 

I  urge  that  the  inadequate  Herlong 
proposal  be  rejected  and  that  S.  57  be 
approved. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mo- 
ment ago  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  WiDNALL  I  read  into  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  Housing  Administra- 
tor. Norman  P.  Mason.  I  have  a  copy  of 
that  statement  which  reached  my  ofRce, 
and  before  I  refer  to  the  statement  I 
want  to  read  a  section  of  the  United 
States  Code,  title  18,  section  1913,  "Lob- 
bying with  appropriated  moneys" : 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  CongreM  shall,  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertlaement.  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device.  Intended  or  designed  to  Influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation: but  this  shall  not  prevent  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  or  of 
its  departments  or  agencies  from  communi- 
cating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the  request 
of  any  Member  or  to  Congress,  through  the 
proper  official  channels,  requests  for  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  which  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
public  business. 

And  thereafter  follows  the  penal  sec- 
tion of  the  law. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  publica- 
tion in  question  was  a  release  issued  by 
the  head  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  on  a  public  letterhead, 
addressed  and  mailed  not  only  to  each 
Member  of  Congress,  but  it  was  mailed 
to  the  entire  publications  list  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  in- 
cluding every  lumber  yard,  every  sup- 
plier, every  materialman,  and  every 
homebuilder.  This  brought  to  our  of- 
fices a  great  number  of  telegrams  and 
messages. 

I  do  not  know  what  action  the  Attorney 
General  ought  to  take  on  this  matter. 
That  is  in  hi4  discretion.    But  it  cer- 


tainly seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  clear 
violation  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  Members  charged  with  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  Improper  for  a  member  of 
the  administration  to  try  to  induce 
action  in  this  way,  using  public  funds, 
using  public  equipment  and  public  ma- 
terials. I  think  it  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  law  at  least. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  was  a  press  state- 
ment issued  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  with  respect  to  the 
two  pending  House  bills  and  certainly  he 
has  the  right  to  comment  on  the  body 
of  those  two  bills. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  by  the  wording 
of  the  code  itself  a  procedure  is  estab- 
lished under  which  he  can  make  his 
views  known.  I  think  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  write  a  letter  to  a  Member  or 
to  reply  to  a  Member's  request.  That 
letter  can  be  made  public.  But  this  is  a 
unique  procedure.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
precedent  for  this  kind  of  approach  to 
Members  of  Congress;  at  least,  not  in 
my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further,  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Can  the  managers  of 
the  public  housing  authorities  use  pub- 
lic funds  to  wire  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  support  a  public  housing  pro- 
gram? I  have  had  a  great  many  of 
those  come  into  my  ofBce. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
violation  of  this  section  of  the  code:  I 
certainly  do. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it.  Mr.  Mason  had  a  press 
conference  at  which  he  was  asked  a 
great  many  questions.  These  are  cov- 
ered in  the  release.  Subsequently,  the 
result  of  that  conference  was  reduced 
to  writing.  I  have  he&rd  many  times 
aroimd  here  complaints  that  people  in 
the  Crovemment  have  not  had  press  con- 
ferences. Many  people  say  that  this  in- 
dicates they  are  not  willing  to  have  the 
people  of  the  country  know  their  views. 
It  would  seem  to  me  there  would  be 
nothing  at  all  wrong  with  reducing  to 
ivTiting  the  results  of  a  press  conference. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  am  right  about  the 
press  conference  because  some  news- 
paper people  said  to  me  today  that  they 
were  present  when  this  was  discussed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  this  is  posted  for  immediate  release. 
The  document  is  a  statement.  It  does 
not  indicate  that  it  is  in  response  to  any 
questions.  If  it  were  in  response  to  an 
interview  or  question.s  by  a  reporter,  I  am 
certain  I  would  have  noticed  it  in  the 
local  newspapers  as  a  reported  press  con- 
ference item.  This  comes  to  us  as  a 
press  release — a  statement  by  the  head 
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of    the    Housing    and    Home    Finance 
Agency. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  it  seems  to  me 
the  humor  the  gentleman  is  getting  out 
of  this  is  what  I  have  seen  and  known  in 
committee  frequently. 

Mr.  VANIK.  There  is  nothing  humor- 
ous about  a  possible  violation  of  the  law 
which  calls  for  a  $500  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  1  year  or  both  and  removal  from 
office.     This  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired, 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  ChairmrJi,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  The  press  relea.se 
of  Mr.  Mason  must  have  had  quite  an 
effect  on  the  gentleman  or  he  would  not 
be  so  concerned.  Let  me  ask — are  you 
implying  that  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  curtailed  because  of  that 
section  of  the  code  in  connection  with  a 
bill  that  is  before  the  House?  Have  we 
not  had  such  requests  from  publications 
and  from  other  interested  agencies? 
Furthermore,  If  It  had  no  effect  and  if 
you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
would  you  have  cited  that  section  of  the 
code? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  the  code  applies 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle  at  all  times. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Of  course,  it  does. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Any  time  anybody  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  or  who  is  any  part 
of  the  administration  of  which  I  may 
be  a  member  should  transgress,  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  called  on  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  ihsure  a  separation 
of  powers  and  here  we  have  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  endeavoring  to  tell  the  leg- 
islative branch  what  to  do.  I  think  it  is 
a  clear-cut  transgression  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  set  forth  by  the  Constitution 
«    and  by  the  laws  of  our  countrj'. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PowKtLl. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  col- 
leagues, I  rise  to  explain  two  amend- 
ments which  I  am  going  to  offer  tomor- 
row. But  first,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Rains]  and  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
SPENCE].  for  bringing  out  this  sorely 
needed  bill  to  rescue  so  many  Americans 
from  slum  shock.  I  am  going  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  support  that  bill  and 
also  to  defeat  the  Herlong  substitute.  I 
have  two  types  of  amendments.  I  want 
to  apologize  for  not  bringing  this  first 
type  of  amendment  before  the  commit- 
tee during  its  hearings,  but  it  did  not 
come  to  me  in  my  thinking  over  the  bill 
until  this  past  weekend.  It  consists  of 
three  separate  amendments  aimed  at 
only  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  bring  back 
small  business  that  has  been  dislocated 
by  virtue  of  slum  clearance  into  the  pub- 


lic housing  projects.  At  the  present 
time,  especially  those  of  us  from  the  large 
cities,  know  how  small  business  is  wiped 
out  in  slimi  clearance  projects  because 
there  is  no  law  that  allows  them  to  be 
put  into  the  public  housing  projects  or 
to  put  any  type  of  commercial  facility 
into  the  project.  In  New  York  City  when 
these  small  businesses  are  wiped  out — 
and  I  have  had  some  11,000  that  have 
been  wiped  out  in  my  district  because  I 
have  more  slum  clearance  projects  built 
or  being  built  than  any  other  district  in 
the  United  States — when  they  are  wiped 
out,  only  the  big  chain  stores  come  back. 
The  way  the  big  chain  stores  come  back 
is  simply  that  the  builder  cannot  use  the 
Federal  mortgage  insurance  for  com- 
mercial facilities  and  must  go  to  private 
corporations,  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, and  these  banks  and  insurance 
companies  refuse  to  lend  money  to  build 
stores  unless  the  builder  indicates  who 
the  lessees  are  going  to  be.  and  those 
lessees  must  be  blue  chip.  They  must 
be  the  A&P,  Safeway,  or  Whelan  Drug 
Stores,  or  that  type  of  national  opera- 
tion. The  first  of  these  amendments  is 
as  follows,  and  provides  for  commercial 
facilities  to  be  included: 

Page  107,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'(d)  Subsection  (d)(4)  of  section  220  of 
such  act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Prop- 
erty covered  by  a  mortgage  coming  within  the 
provlBl^ms  of  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section may  Include  such  commercial  facili- 
ties as  the  Commission^  deems  adequate  to 
serve  the  occupants.'  " 

Second.  Those  small  businessmen  who 
have  been  dislocated  will  have  priority 
to  return  to  the  new  public  housing  and 
insofar  as  practicable  the  same  average 
size  in  premises  or  square  feet  for  the 
store. 

Page  138.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  409." 
In  line  2  and  Insert  after  line  21  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new   paragraph: 

"  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  commercial  establishments  exist- 
ing in  an  urban  renewal  area  after  its  de- 
velopment or  redevelopment  with  assistance 
extended  under  this  title  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  be  of  the  same  average  size  (In 
terms  of  square  feet  of  commercially -utilized 
floor  space)  and  type  as  those  which  existed 
in  such  area  before  the  commencement  of 
the  project;  and  the  owners  and  proprietors 
of  the  commercial  establishments  which 
existed  In  such  area  before  the  comnience- 
ment  of  the  project  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  be  afforded 
a  priority  of  opportunity  to  purchase  or 
rent  the  commercial  establishments  existing 
in  such  area  after  Its  development  or  re- 
development.' " 

Third.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
amoimt  of  commercial  property  shall  go 
to  the  former  small  businessmen  in  that 
area. 

Page  138,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  409." 
In  line  2,  and  insert  after  line  21  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  total  amount  of  commercial 


property  existing  in  any  urban  renewal  area 
after  its  development  or  redevelopment  un- 
der the  tirban  renewal  plan  with  assistance 
extended  under  this  title  (In  terms  of  squar© 
feet  of  conamercially-utllized  floor  space) 
shall  be  at  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  commercial  property  which  exist- 
ed in  such  area  before  the  commencement 
of  the  project.' " 

I  will  explain  the  amendments  more  in 
detail  tomorrow,  but  I  would  like  to  let 
the  Members  of  the  House  think  about 
It  overnight  because  this  is  one  of  our 
great  needs  and  I  am  sm%  that  no  one 
can  testify  to  this  more  tnan  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  and  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  points 
out  an  evil  in  the  merger  of  these  banks, 
particularly  in  New  York  City,  like  the 
Guaranty  Trust  and  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Co.,  that  have  interlocking  directorates 
in  hundreds  of  big  concerns.  That 
causes  the  evil  that  he  has  spoken  of 
here.  I  discussed  this  merger  April  27, 
1959,  in  a  speech  commencing  at  page 
6850  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  POWELL.    That  is  right. 

A  second  amendment  that  I  shall  pro- 
pose is  this.  I  deliberately  did  not 
bring  it  before  the  committee  because  I 
felt  that  to  go  into  any  discriminatory 
clause,  even  in  the  case  of  my  own  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  might 
make  it  diflBcult  to  procure  a  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  But  I  am  pro- 
posing a  new  title  at  the  end  of  the  bill* 
as  follows: 
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Sec.  1007.  No  Insurance,  grant,  loan,  con- 
tribution, or  guarantee/  or  commitment  to 
insure,  grant,  loan,  contribute,  or  guarantee, 
or  other  assistance  authorized  under  any  title 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  given  or  made  by  the 
Commissioner,  Administrator,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental official  or  agency  administering 
the  program  under  which  the  Insurance, 
grant,  loan,  contribution,  guarantee,  or  com- 
mitment, or  other  assisrtance  is  to  be  given 
or  made  unless  the  recipient  and  beneficiary 
of  such  Instu^nce,  grant,  loan,  contribution, 
guarantee,  or  commitment,  or  other  assist- 
ance gives  assurance  in  writing  that  the 
property  for  which  the  Instirance,  grant, 
loan,  contribution,  guarantee,  or  commit- 
ment is  to  be  given  or  made  shall  be  avail- 
able for  sale,  lease,  or  occupancy  without 
regard  to  the  race,  creed,  or  color  of  the  pur- 
chaser, lessee,  or  occupant. 

In  the  event  that  the  recipient,  beneficiary, 
or  any  successor  in  title  falls  to  conform  to 
such  written  assurance,  the  Commissioner. 
Administrator,  or  other  governmental  offi- 
cial or  agency  administering  the  program 
under  which  the  insurance,  grant,  loan,  con- 
tribution, guarantee,  or  commitment,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  or  Is  to  be  given 
or  made  shall  have  the  authority  to  deny, 
withhold,  suspend,  or  terminate  the  Instu*- 
ance,  grant,  loan,  contribution,  g^uarantee; 
or  commitment,  or  other  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  committee  amendment  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaenttttit}es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Act  of 
1950." 

Mr.  8PENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoNNiR.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  S.  57,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban 
commimities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extrah^us 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday.  May  26.  hearings  will  begin 
on  H.R.  6092  ani  H  R.  6093.  bills  I  have 
Introduced  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  relating  to  national 
banka  Hearings  will  be  held  by  Sub- 
comiDjlttee  No.  2  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Members  and 
other  persons  interested  In  testifying  on 
these  bills  should  direct  their  request  to 
me,  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2. 
at  room  1301.  New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  each  bill : 
Section  by  Section  Svmmart  or  H.R.  6092 

Section  1  increaaes  the  number  of  Deputy 
Comptrollers  of  the  Currency  by  two,  author- 
izing a  total  employment  of  five  Deputy 
Comptrollers. 

Section  2  increases  the  borrowing  author- 
ity of  national  banka  from  100  percent  of 
capital  to  100  percent  of  capital  and  surplus. 
This  authority  would  permit  national  banks 
to  meet  temporary  high  seasonal  demands  of 
their  customers  by  borrowing  from  corres- 
pondent banks. 

Section  3  amends  the  lending  limitations 
of  national  banks  In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  It  Increases  from  10  percent  to  25 
percent  of  capital  and  surplus  the  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  acquired  from 
a  single  borrower  if  they  are  secured  by  iia> 
•ured  refrigerated  or  frozen  readily  market- 
able staples.  ^ 

(2)  It  Increases  from  10  percent  to  25  per- 
cent of  capital  and  surplus  the  amount  of 
obligations  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  na- 
tional bank  from  a  single  borrower  arising 
out  of  the  sale  of  dairy  cattle  when  the  ob- 
ligations bear  the  full  recourse  endorsement 
or  unconditional  guarantee  of  the  seller  and 
are  secured  by  the  dairy  cattle  being  sold. 

(3)  It  permits  any  obligations,  whether 
or  not  in  the  form  of  notes,  secured  by  U.S. 
Government  obligations  to  be  acquired  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  national  bank's  capital 
and  surplus. 


(4)  It  sets  a  limit  of  25  percent  of  capital 
and  surplus  on  the  total  amount  of  con- 
siuner  installment  paper,  whether  negotiable 
or  nonnegotlable.  which  may  be  acquired 
from  a  single  dealer.  This  limit  will  not 
apply  to  obligations  where  the  bank  relies 
on  the  credit  of  the  original  borrower.  If  a 
bank  officer  executes  a  written  certificate  to 
that  effect.  In  that  case,  the  usual  limit 
of  10  percent  of  capital  and  surplus  would 
apply  on  all  loans  to  that  particular  bor- 
rower. Under  present  law  there  Is  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  negotiable 
consumer  Installment  paper  which  could  be 
acquired  from  a  dealer.  Nonnegotlable  con- 
sumer paper  could  only  be  acquired  under 
present  law  up  to  10  percent  of  capital  and 
siurplus. 

Section  4  makes  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  law  governing  real  estate  loans  made  by 
national  banks. 

(1)  It  authorizes  loans  secured  by  lease- 
holds which  run  or  may  be  extended  at  the 
option  of  the  lessee  to  run  for  a  period  of  10 
years  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  loan.  Un- 
der present  law  a  lease  to  qualify  for  a  real 
estate  loan  must  be  for  99  years  and  be  re- 
newable or  must  have  a  period  of  not  leas 
than  50  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  loan 
Is  made. 

(2)  It  Increases  the  loan-to-appralsed- 
value  ratio  from  6«»«i';  to  75 '"r  In  the  case  of 
20  year  fully  amortized  loans. 

(3)  Real  estate  loans  which  are  fully  guar- 
anteed or  insured  by  a  SUte  or  State  author- 
ity are  exempted  from  the  usual  real  estate 
loan  limitations. 

(4)  National  banks  would  be  authorized  to 
make  18-month  construction  loans  on  indus- 
trial and  conunerclal  buildings  where  there 
U  a  valid  a.id  binding  takeout  agreement, 
without  regard  to  the  usual  real  estate  loan 
limitations.  The  total  amount  of  all  au- 
thorized construction  loans,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, residential,  or  agricultural,  would  be 
increased  from  50  percent  of  capital  to  100 
percent  of  capital  and  surplus. 

(6)  Loans  made  to  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial businesses  where  the  national  bank 
relies  primarily  on  the  borrower's  general 
credit  standing  and  future  prospects  would 
be  considered  as  ordinary  commercial  loans 
and  not  subject  to  the  real  estate  loan  limi- 
tations even  though  a  mortgage  on  real  estate 
is  taken  as  an  additional  precaution. 

SECnON-BT-SlCTlON    SUMMARY    Of    H.R.    6093 

Section  1  repeals  obsolete  references  to 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  now  out  of 
existence. 

Section  2  requires  that  all  the  capital  atock 
be  paid  in  before  a  national  bank  may  begin 
business.  Existing  law  requires  50  percent, 
but  the  practice  since  1935  has  been  to  re- 
quire 100  percent. 

Section  3  would  require  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  before  a  na- 
tional bank  may  move  Its  main  office  within 
its  own  city  limits;  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller Is  now  required  only  for  a  move  out- 
side the  city. 

Section  4  conforms  with  section  2  in  re- 
quiring that  all  the  capital  stock  of  a  national 
bank  be  paid  in  before  It  may  commence 
business. 

Section  5  repeals  an  obsolete  provision  of 
law  relating  to  Installment  payments  of  capi- 
tal stock:  as  indicated  in  the  explanation  of 
section  2  all  stock  must  now  be  paid  100  per- 
cent in  cash  before  a  national  bank  may 
commence  business. 

Sectlpn  6  repeals  an  obsolete  provision  re- 
lating to  Increase  of  capital  by  vote  of  the 
shareholders  of  a  national  bank.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  superseded  by  an  amendment 
to  section  5142  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  sec.  57). 

Sections  7  and  8  repeal  obsolete  provisions 
relating  t6  the  liability  of  shareholders  of  a 
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national  bank  for  debu  of  the  bank.  Theae 
iwovlslons  were  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  which  eUmlnated  the 
individual  liability  of  such  shareholders. 

Section  9  provides  that  where  the  regular 
annual  shareholders'  meeting  day  falls  on  a 
legal  holiday  the  meeting  shall  be  held  In- 
stead on  the  next  following  banking  day. 

Section  10  eliminates  an  obsolete  reference 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
now  out  of  existence. 

Section  11  eliminates  a  reference  to  Alaska 
In  conformity  with  the  recent  granting  of 
statehood  to  Alaska. 

Section  12  lengthens  the  period  for  filing 
reports  of  condition  of  national  banks. 
These  reports  miut  now  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  within  5  days  after  he  requests 
them.  The  bill  would  lengthen  this  period 
to  10  days. 

Section  13  Is  a  technical  amendment  neces- 
slUted  by  section  23  of  the  bUl  which  re- 
lates to  dividend  reports. 

Section  14  sets  forth  the  procedure  for 
amending  the  articles  of  association  of  a 
national  bank  to  provide  for  amendment  by 
a  majority  vote  of  shareholders  at  a  meeting 
called  with  10  days'  notice. 

Section  15  sets  forth  the  areas  In  which 
the  national  banking  laws  apply.  In  con- 
formity with  sections  40  and  41  of  title  12 
of  the  U.S.  Code  it  covers  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Ouam.  It  also  covtrs  all  other  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
expressly  Including  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  18  continues  the  existing  require- 
ment that  liquidation  of  a  national  bank 
must  be  approvtx!  by  rote  of  the  shareholders 
owning  two-thirds  of  the  stock  and  adds  a 
new  requirement  that  if  the  Uqxildation  In- 
volves the  sale  of  Its  assets  to  another  bank 
the  purchase-and-sale  agreement  must  also 
be  approved  by  two- thirds  vote,  except  in 
emergencies. 

Sections  17  and  18  repeal  obsolete  provi- 
sions relating  to  shareholder  liability.  See 
explanation  of  section  7. 

Section  19  makes  a  number  of  changes  In 
the  details  of  the  procedures  for  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  a  national  bank.  T^m  prin- 
cipal change  is  to  substitute  the  FDIC  for 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  super- 
vising receiverships  of  closed  national  banks 
where  the  FDIC  is  .-xppolnted  receiver  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Inztirance  Act. 

Section  20  authorizes  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC  in  lieu 
of  the  Comptroller  In  the  event  of  the  Comp- 
troller's incapacity  to  serve. 

Section  21  rewrites  the  existing  provisions 
on  consolidations  of  national  banks,  con- 
solidations of  State  banks  Into  national 
banks,  and  mergers  of  State  or  national  banks 
into  national  banks,  principally  In  order  to 
eliminate  unjustified  differences  In  the  pro- 
cedures involved.  For  example,  the  new  sec- 
tion 21  contains  the  same  provisions  for  no- 
tice in  newspapers  of  an  intended  merger 
of  2  national  banks,  as  are  contained  in  ex- 
isting law  for  such  notice  In  the  case  of  an 
Intended  consolidation  of  2  national  banks. 

Section  22  Imposes  restrictions  on  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  by  national  banks.  It  pro- 
hibits payment,  without  the  Comptroller's 
approval,  of  dividends  In  any  year  which 
exceed  that  year's  net  profiu  plus  retained 
net  proflte  from  the  previous  2  years  minus 
required  transfers  to  surplus  or  stock -retire- 
ment fund. 

Section  23  repeals  the  existing  require- 
ment that  national  banks  make  reports  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  within  10 
days  after  declaring  dividends.  It  adds  to 
the  existing  provision  of  law  on  reports  by 
national  banks  a  specific  authorization  for 
the  Comptroller  to  require  reports  of  dlvl- 
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dend  payments.  This  conforms  to  the  exist- 
ing practice  of  requiring  a  report  of  earnings 
and  dividends  of  each  national  bank  every 
6  months,  which  makes  unnecessary  a  sep- 
arate  report   when   dividends   are   declared. 

Section  24  prohibits  any  firm  from  en- 
gaging in  banking  unless  it  Is  subject  to 
ex.'.minatlon  and  regulation  by  State  or 
Federal  authority. 

Section  25  repeals  obsolete  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  national  agricultural  credit 
corporations.  The  last  such  corporation  was 
liquidated  in  1938  and  no  such  corporation 
may  now  be  formed. 


HOUSING 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Business  Is 
good"  as  they  say.  Generally  speaking, 
profits  are  higher  and  wages  are  higher, 
and  so  are  prices.  The  graph  of  the 
American  economy  looks  like  a  battle  line 
on  the  move,  with  bulging  advances  over 
most  of  the  map.  accentuated  by  a  few 
retreats  here  and  there. 

One  of  these  fall-backs  is  in  the  area 
of  housing  and  slum  clearance,  endan- 
gering the  flanks  of  general  progress. 
Approximately  13  million  families  still 
live  in  farm  shacks  sagging  tenement 
houses,  and  in  ancient  big-city  blocks 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Construction  of  about  1  million  houses 
a  year  Lb  quite  an  achievement  in  itself, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  The  13  million 
families  living  in  quarters  that  should 
be  condemned,  equal  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  this  unfortunate  category  as  of 
1950.  In  effect,  we  are  Just  managing  to 
hold  our  own  afiainst  the  slums — in  terms 
of  the  number  of  people  still  forced  to 
live  m  these  wretched  shelters — without 
making  any  progress  toward  reducing 
and  finally  eliminating  them. 

Private  enterprise  is  unwilling — or  is 
unable — to  solve  this  problem.  Some 
people  argue  that  this  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  enterprise.  But  this 
does  not  get  us  anywhere.  The  fact  is 
that  w^  have  the  continuing  and  deplor- 
able spectacle  of  13  million  Americans 
living  in  ancient,  brokendown  and  un- 
safe dwellings  that  are  a  menace  to  the 
occupants  and  to  the  communities  that 
suffer  from  this  blight. 

Because  no  individuals  or  groups  could 
find  a  solution  to  this  problem,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  to  face  up  to  it. 
But  the  proprams  It  has  developed  to 
date,  combining  public  housing  projects 
with  encouragement  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  builders,  while  they 
have  accomplished  much,  have  consist- 
ently aimed  too  low.  As  a  result,  they 
have  failed  to  overcome  the  housing 
deficit. 

While  half  a  program  Is  better  than 
none,  it  is  still  far  short  of  the  effort 
that  is  required  to  solve  this  problem. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation, and  at  the  same  time,  to  elimi- 
nate and  redevelop  the  areas  that  are 
steadily    deteriorating    into    slums,    we 


must  reach  a  goal  of  2  million  new  homes 
each  year. 

The  building  and  construction  trades 
department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  a  result 
of  extensive  research,  and  Its  unsur- 
passed practical  experience  in  this  field, 
asks  the  Congress  to  enact  a  housing  and 
slum  clearance  program  that  will: 

First.  Continue  FHA  home  Insured 
loans. 

Second.  Provide  adequate  Federal 
slum  clearance  aid. 

Third.  E^xtend  public  housing. 

Fourth.  Enlarge  cooperative  middle- 
income  housing. 

Fifth.  Improve  housing  programs  for 
elderly  persons. 

Sixth.  Broaden  farm  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Seventh.  Enlarge  veterans  direct  loan 
housing  program. 

Eighth.  Provide  for  payment  of  pre- 
vailing wages  and  overtime  payments  on 
federally  assisted  home  construction  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  Congress  which  has  veered  to- 
ward moderation  on  most  other  issues, 
housing  is  the  exception  to  the  trend. 
Many  conservatives  recognize  that  the 
Congress  has  failed,  year  after  year,  to 
enact  a  program  of  sufficient  substance 
to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  join  with 
other  Members  in  support  of  a  genuine 
housing  and  slum  clearance  bill,  if  such 
legislation  is  brought  to  a  vote. 

We  welcome  their  assistance  which 
will  guarantee  the  passage  of  iin  omnibus 
housing  bill  at  this  session. 


UP-TO-DATE    AIRPORTS    FOR    THE 
JET  AGE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  1,  1959 
marks  the  inauguration  of  commercial 
jet  service  between  Boston  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

Contrast  this  with  another  date.  Jime 
30.  1959.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1946  will  expire  a  month  and  a  half 
from  now  unless  legislation  is  enacted 
to  extend  and  improve  it.  "Improve"  is 
the  word.     ., 

Most  airports  have  made  little  prog- 
ress toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
jet  age.  The  airlines  are  up  to  date,  but 
the  airports  are  not.  The  expansion  in 
transportation  by  air  has  completely 
outdistanced  the  estimates  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1946.  There  are  seven  times  as  many 
civilian  aircraft,  and  the  niunber  of 
passengers  carried  yearly  has  quad- 
rupled. 

With  the  steady  shrinkage  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  passenger  train  serv- 
ice, the  Post  Office  Department  is  rely- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  airlines  for 
transportation  of  the  mail. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  our 
commercial  airports  are  used  by  mili- 
tary aircraft  which  enjoy  free  landing 
rights  on  airports  which  are  federally 
assisted. 

All  in  all,  modem  airports  are  be- 
coming an  increasingly  vital  factor  in 
our  national  life.  They  must  grow  with 
the  need.  Because  70  to  80  percent  of 
accidents  to  aircraft  occur  Miathln  the 


vicinity  of  a  landing  field,  longer  run- 
ways must  be  constioicted  to  .serve  the 
big,  fast  jet  planes,  and  to  insure  the 
maximum  safety  for  plane  crews  and 
passengers,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  those 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  air- 
ports. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  esti- 
mated that  $1,300  million  Is  needed  by 
our  airports  over  a  4-year  period  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
air  traffic. 

The  Monroney-Harris  airport  bill  tails 
for  $1,150  million — including  rftatching 
local  funds — to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  5 
years  on  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  airports.  This  lesser  amount 
should  be  the  irreducible  minimum. 

Those  of  us  who  have  faith  in  our  ex- 
panding economy  believe  that  it  should 
be  given  every  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance by  Government  at  every  level, 
and  especially  in  those  functions  where 
private  enterprise  alone  cannot  do  the 
job. 

If  we  cut  back  on  essential  programs, 
we  cramp  and  slow  down  our  progress. 
This  may  create  the  temporary  illusion 
of  prudence.  In  the  long  run.  involving 
programs  that  must  have  leadtime,  this 
policy  is  shortsighted  and  self-defeating. 

The  Monroney-Harris  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  5  years. 
It  would  make  $100  million  available 
each  year  for  5  years,  to  be  matched 
by  local  funds.  It  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  small  airports  for  necessary 
improvements. 

There  is  still  time — at  this  session — 
for  legislation  that  will  make  our  air- 
ports safe,  sufficient,  and  adequate,  and 
provide  a  sound  and  constructive  stim- 
ulus to  our  whole  economy  in  the  proc- 
ess. Fear  to  go  forward  is  no  excuse 
for  halfhearted  and  inadequate  pro- 
grams. Either  we  really  believe  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation  or  we  become  the 
victims  of  excessive  caution.  An  airport  ^ 
modernization  program,  to  fulfill  its  re-  .^ 
sponsibilities,  must  prepare  for  tomor- 
row— today. 


OUR  NATION'S  DEFENSE  PICTURE: 
A  WISE  CHOICE  AND  AN  UNWISE 
ADVISER 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Navy  Sec- 
retary Thomas  B.  Gates,  Jr..  as  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  is  a  good  choice.  Like 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Mr.  Gates  has 
fully  realized  that  there  is  no  easy  push- 
button solution  to  the  national  defense 
problems.  When  less  well-balanced  brass 
in  the  Pentagon  were  pushing  for  the 
machines  of  massive  retaliation  and 
neglecting  all  else,  Mr.  Gates  evidenced 
a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  America 
is  actually  much  more  apt  to  fight  a  lim- 
ited war  than  one  of  all-out  massive 
nuclear  exchange.    He  has  supported  a 
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proper  balance  of  effort  between  the 
superweapons  of  Intercontinental  war- 
fare and  those  that  must  be  on  hand  for 
the  limited  wars  that  are  much  more 
likely.  As  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  he 
will  be  in  position  to  assure  a  logical 
apportionment  of  our  defense  effort  to 
^eet  whatever  threats  may  come. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  news 
dispatches  which  told  of  the  auspicious 
assignment  of  Mr.  Gates  should  also  in- 
form us  that  Admiral  Radford  has  been 
called  in  as  a  consultant  to  the  Defense 
Department.  Admiral  Radford's  theor- 
ies of  defense  are  pretty  thouroughly 
discredited. 

Based  on  his  testimony  before  the 
Congress  in  1957,  Admiral  Radford  sees 
only  need  for  forces  in  being  and  ready 
for  use  on  the  day  war  starts.  This  Is 
maleing  the  presumptuous  conclusion 
that  the  only  war  we  are  likely  to  flght 
Is  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

Admiral  Radford  has  never  exhibited 
any  understanding  of  the  defense  means 
that  must  be  available  to  meet  the 
threat  of  our  Communist  enemy.  He 
swallowed  the  massive  retaliation  doc- 
trine hook,  line,  and  sinker.  He  never 
realized  that  although  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent could  be  effective  against  certain 
threats,  there  were  other  Communist  ag- 
gressions on  the  free  world  against  which 
massive  retaliation  is  Impotent.  Indeed, 
the  threat  of  hydrogen  bomb  annihila- 
tion is  impotent  against  the  most  likely 
Communist  moves  today. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Admiral  Radford  was  one  of  the 
most  gullible  and  inflexible  of  the  proph- 
ets of  total  global  war— completely  un- 
able to  see  the  much  more  likely  threat 
of  limited  war — adverse  to  providing  the 
forces  and  equipment  needed  to  flght  a 
limited  war.  The  Admiral  thought  any 
war  would  be  over  in  a  few  weeks  and 
could  not  see  the  importance  of  Reserve 
forces  to  be  mobilized  to  reinforce  our 
armies  after  the  balloon  goes  up. 

It  is  most  discouraging  to  note  that 
when  Admiral  Radford  appeared  before 
the  Mahon  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions January  30.  1957.  he  declared  that 
probably  the  more  important  value  of 
Reserve  forces,  and  I  quote,  "would  be 
their  use  to  restore  order  in  the  event  of 
a  surprise  attack." 

In  other  words,  he  would  relegate  our 
Reserve  to  the  role  of  a  home  guard  ovit- 
flt. 

Admiral  Radford,  continuing  his  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  previ- 
ously mentioned,  said,  "Reserves  are  no 
longer,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  type  of 
asset  that  they  were  before.  They  exist, 
they  are  important,  but  they  are  impor- 
tant in  a  different  way  and  perhai>s  for 
different  reasons." 

The  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard 
did  not  like  Admiral  Radford's  idea  of 
their  usefulness  in  1957  and  they  would 
not  agree  to  it  now.  The  Army  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard  are  right  now 
reorganizing  into  a  Pentomlc  structure, 
ready  to  flght  beside  the  Active  Army, 
whether  in  general  or  limited  warfare, 
with  atomic  weapons  or  with  conven- 
tional weapons. 


Nor  does  the  Congress  agree  with  Ad« 
miral  Radford's  downgrading  of  the  civil- 
ian components  and  that  part  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  whose  Job  it  is  to 
fi«ht  a  limited  war.  They  proved  that 
a  year  ago  by  providing  more  adequate 
manning  levels  for  Active  Army.  Marines, 
National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  than 
asked  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now  that  Admiral  Radford  is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  that  we 
write  into  the  appropriation  bills  a  posi- 
tive injunction  that  will  force  the  De- 
partment to  maintain  the  Army  at 
900.000.  the  Marines  at  200.000.  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  400.000.  and  the  Army 
Reserve  at  300,000  lest  Admiral  Radford's 
insidious  influence  thwart  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  that  America  will  be 
ready  to  flght  and  win  a  limited  war  if 
need  be. 


THE  HONORABLE  VINCENT  M. 
BRENNAN 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  report  to  the 
House,  the  untimely  passing,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1959.  of  one  of  my  distinguished 
predecessors,  the  Honorable  Vincent  M. 
Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan  was  elected  to  the  67th 
Congress  on  November  2.  1920.  by  the 
constituents  of  the  13th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  presently  have  the 
honor  of  representing. 

Mr.  Brennan,  who  had  resided  in  De- 
troit since  1895.  lecelved  his  bachelor  of 
arts  from  the  Detroit  College,  graduating 
in  1909:  bachelor  of  laws  from  Hai-vard 
University  in  1912;  master  of  arts  from 
the  University  of  Detroit  In  1914.  He 
was  the  former  legal  adviser  to  the  Mich- 
igan state  Labor  Department:  assistant 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit from  1915  to  1920.  and  a  Michigan 
State  Senator.  He  was  also  a  former 
professor  of  contracts  at  the  University 
of  Detroit  Law  School. 

He  was  married  In  1915  to  Miss  Ruth 
Hurley,  who  with  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Moore,  and  sons,  Vincent, 
Jr..  and  John  Brennan,  survive  him. 

During  his  fruitful  lifetime.  Mr.  Bren- 
nan made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
civic  welfare  of  our  community  and  our 
Nation. 

Major  bills  Introduced  and  remarks  by 
Mr.  Brennan  in  the  67th  Congress  were: 

H.R.  7342,  a  bill  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  donate  10  cannons  to 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Remarks  concerning  first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War. 

Remarks  concerning  commutation  of 
quarters  for  Public  Health  Service  em- 
ployees. 

Remarks  concerning  Veterans'  Bureau. 
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Amendment  to  river  and  harbor  bill 
and  remarks  concerning  funds  for  Fed- 
eral building  at  Detroit.  Mich. 

H.J.  Res.  386,  proposing  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  providing  for 
popular  referendum  on  proposition  of 
permitting  sale  of  5  percent  beer. 

H.R.  9544.  to  insure  trial  by  Jury  in 
prosecutions  for  libel. 

H.J.  Res.  278.  providing  for  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  radiotelephone 
apparatus  for  purpose  of  transmitting 
proceedings  and  debates  of  Senate  and 
House. 

H.R.  12461.  to  permit  immigration  of 
aliens  who  served  in  military  and  naval 
forces  of  United  States  during  World 
War. 

Remarks  on  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
project. 

Remarks  opposing  an  amendment  to 
limit  tenture  of  distrfct  judges  to  4  years. 

Remarks  concerning  DC.  Govern- 
ment. Knickerbocker  Theater  catas- 
trophe, and  snow  removal. 

Remarks  concerning  beer  tax  to 
finance  soldiers'  bonus  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  386.  above. 

Remarks  concerning  preparedness  and 
Navy  Department  appropriation  bill. 

Remarks  concerning  coal  shortage. 

H.R.  13126.  amendment  to  article  IV 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 

HJl.  13129.  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  site  and  erection  of  Federal  building 
at  Detroit.  Mich. 

H.R.  13375.  supplemental  to  National 
ProhlbiUon  Act. 

H.R.13405.  to  make  provision  for  and 
grant  relief  to  vocational  trainees  who 
suffer  an  additional  injury  while  pur- 
suing vocational  training. 

H.R.13961.  to  sell  marine  hospital  res- 
ervation in  Detroit  and  acquire  suitable 
site  for  and  erect  hospital  nearby. 

HH.  14307,  to  sell  Federal  building  at 
Detroit.  Mich.,  and  acquire  site  for  and 
erect  a  new  one. 


SURPLUS  FARM  CROPS 

Mr.   BROOMFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAK':R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Biblical  times — and  even  today  in  parts 
of  the  Middle  East — a  plague  of  locusts 
defending  upon  a  field  of  grain  struck 
teitor  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
tl)at  region.  The  locust  meant  starva- 
tion and  hard  days  ahead.  They  meant 
an  end  to  trade  and  barter  for  the  es- 
sentials of  life. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sight  of 
such  a  swarm  of  locusts  devoxiring  the 
$9  billion  worth  of  surplus  farm  crops 
we  have  stored  in  warehouses,  granaries, 
and  elevators  throughout  the  Nation 
could  only  be  greeted  with  glee  and  great 
rejoicing  by  our  farmers,  our  agricul- 
tural economists,  our  taxpayers,  and 
Congress. 
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For  a  nimiber  of  years,  we  have  been 
faced  with  a  dilemma  on  our  farms 
which  Congress  has  failed  to  face.  The 
intent  of  some  of  the  laws  passed  in  re- 
cent years  on  this  subject  certainly  de- 
flea  my  efforts  to  imderstand  their  pur- 
pose and  aim. 

Congress  appears  to  want  to  match 
every  bushel  of  wheat  or  other  surplus 
crops  now  in  storage  with  a  bushel  of 
money.  By  some  peculiar  alchemy,  this 
practice  is  expected  to  turn  all  the  sur- 
plus crops  to  gold  and  our  Nation  is  ex- 
pected to  flourish  and  prosper  and  our 
agriculture  problems  are  expected  to 
solve  themselves.  Needless  to  say. 
something  went  wrong  with  this  reac- 
tion. Instead  of  turning  the  wheat  to 
gold,  the  gold  has  turned  to  wheat  and 
we  already  have  too  much  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  on  hand. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  poured  some 
$30  billion  into  this  nebulous  process  un- 
der the  guise  of  helping  the  farmer.  All 
we  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  hurt 
the  taxpayer  who  has  to  foot  the  bill  for 
such  folly. 

We  have  promised  the  American  farm- 
er greater  economic  independence  and  a 
better  life.  All  we  have  managed  to  do  is 
to  bind  him  hand  and  foot  with  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  redtape. 

Becau."!e  of  the  hiRh  prices  which  our 
Federal  Government  demands  under  the 
agricultural  laws  passed  by  Conf^ress, 
we  find  our  farm  goods  priced  out  of  the 
world  market,  further  addin«?  to  our 
growing  mountains  of  surpluses. 

Farmers  do  not  grow  for  the  market- 
place anymore.  They  prow  for  the 
Government  a-arehouse.  In  this  ridic- 
ulous situation.  Congress  has  np  one  but 
itself  to  blame.  This  is  a  Government- 
created  crisis,  brought  about  by  Ignor- 
ing the  laws  of  economics  and  replacing 
them  with  the  anarchy  of  partisan  poli- 
tics In  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 

Today,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  borrowing  authority  greater 
than  the  yearly  net  Income  of  every 
farmer  in  our  Nation.  Even  the  114.5 
billion  now  authorized  will  probably 
have  to  be  Increased  if  our  present  pol- 
icies in  agriculture  are  permitted  to 
continue. 

Our  farmers  have  learned  their  les- 
sons in  agriculture  very  well  Indeed. 
Our  productivity  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  We  now  can  grow  more  crops  on 
less  land  using  less  manpower  than  ever 
before.  For  instance,  we  have  taken 
some  20  million  acres  of  land  out  of 
wheat  production  since  1949.  Yet  we 
now  have  the  largest  wheat  surplus  in 
our  history,  and  It  is  going  to  get  big- 
ger— not  smaller — unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  fome 
drastic  steps  to  restore  freedom  to  our 
farmers.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  to  get  our  F^eral  Government 
out  of  the  agricultuial  business  as  rapid- 
ly and  as  completely  as  possible. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  $9 
billion  in  sui-plus  farm  goods  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  frozen  for  a  2 -year  period.  All 
buying  as  well  as  all  selling  of  these 
sui  pluses  would  terminate  at  the  end  of 


this  calendar  y^r.  The  sole  exception 
to  this  provision"  would  be  that  food  for 
the  school  lunch  prc^rams,  our  welfare 
programs,  homesteaders  and  other  essen- 
tial public  uses  would  be  permitted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
begin  to  be  liquidated  and  the  surpluses 
disposed  of  over  a  period  of  years  at 
whatever  price  they  will  bring  on  the 
open  market. 

For  the  2-year  period,  completely  free 
market  conditions  for  your  agricultural 
commodities  would  prevail.  Our  crops 
would  once  again  be  items  of  trade  in 
the  world  at  prices  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  su^h  action  will  assure 
us  of  no  large  surpluses  in  agricultural 
Roods.  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  be  able 
to  use  up  all  of  our  ^rops  either  through 
our  own  consumer^  or  through  world 
markets. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  Federal 
Government  to  permit  our  farmers  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  shape  their 
own  destinies.  Our  productivity  and 
mechanization  in  farming  would  make 
us  very  lively  competitors  in  world  mar- 
kets if  we  are  permitted  to  turn  back  to 
a  free  economy  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  should  have  to  carry 
the  farmers  around  on  their  backs.  Cer- 
tainly, the  farmers  do  not  want  such 
humiliating  treatment.  They  have  said 
so  many  times. 

This  is  no  time  for  halfway  measures. 
The  huge  surpluses  and  the  problems 
created  by  them  can  only  be  solved  by 
cutting  out  the  cause  at  Its  roots.  Simply 
pruning  cf  our  farm  subsidy  program  wlU 
only  cause  further  subsidies  to  flourish 
at  the  expense  of  our  Federal  Treasury 
and  our  taxapayers. 

Recently,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
printed  an  article  written  by  Mr.  George 
Thlem  on  the  prlce-flxlng  system  which 
has  piled  up  surpluses  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  article  follows: 

Tkn  Billion  Dollas  Olut  and  No  Bno  in 

810  MT 

(By  Oeorge  Thiem) 

Stanley  Yankus.  tlie  Mlclilgan  poultry 
farmer,  revolted  agaliut  a  farm  prlce-Axlng 
RjBtem  that  has  piled  up  nearly  110  ollllon 
of  farm  commodities  In  Oovernment  hands. 

None  of  the  stuff — the  wlieat.  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  grain,  sorghum,  etc. — is  worth  what 
the  Government  has  Invested  In  It. 

Yankus'  trouble  arose  over  a  35-acre  wheat 
patch.  The  Government  owns  13  billion 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  is  enough  to  last 
the  United  States  2  years  and  more  If  we 
don't  grow  another  bushel.  It  cost  93.1  bil- 
lion, or  12.43  a  bushel,  of  your  money  and 
mine. 

Canadians  recently  offered  wheat  for  ex- 
port at  Fort  William  for  $1.66  a  bushel. 
Wheat  of  similar  grade  cost  $2.08  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

So  American  exporters  get  a  subsidy  to 
meet  cheaper  wheat  prices  In  world  markets. 
Price  fixing  has  priced  wheat  out  of  the 
feed  market. 

Farmers  can  make  more  money  selling 
their  wheat  to  the  Government  than  in  the 
open  market.    The  big  wheat  farmers  In  the 


Glreat  Plains  have  been  collecting  millions 
of  dollars  In  subsidies.  And  under  the  wheat 
price  support  program,  wheat  growing  has 
spread  all  over  the  United  States  while  the 
taxpayers  picked  up  the  tab  for  the  surplus. 

The  Government  told  Yankxis  that  under 
the  allotment  program  he  could  raise  only 
14  acres  of  wheat.  But  he  needed  85  acres 
to  feed  his  chickens.  He  defied  the  wheat 
program,  planted  the  35  and  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $5,000. 

Yankus  could  have  gone  to  his  local  grain 
elevator  and  bought  the  extra  wheat  he 
needed,  paying  the  high  fixed  price. 

But  he  chose  to  rebel,  thus  dramatizing  the 
faults  of  a  program  that  hasn't  worked. 

That  program  is  the  crux  of  what  we  know 
as  the  farm  problem. 

And  the  farm  problem.  In  a  nutsbeU,  Is 
this. 

1.  We  have  nearly  $10  billion  worth  of  farm 
products  piled  up  all  over  the  land  and  ue 
dout  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

2.  We  taxpayers  will  be  pmylng  more  than 
$7  billion  a  year  to  store  the  products,  to  p?y 
subsidies,  to  run  the  farm  program — and  to 
buy  up  more  surpluses  to  put  on  the  pile. 

3.  We  wUl  i>ay  a  higher  and  higher  price 
every  year  on  the  program  as  long  as  It  con- 
tinues, and  taxpwyers  are  beginning  to  ask. 
•Where  wUl  it  end?" 

4.  But  If  the  farm  program  Is  thrown  out, 
many  small  and  inefficient  farmers  face  ex- 
tinction— and  many  people  think  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  farmer  generally  may  go  to  pot. 

Fewer  than  20  uUllou  people — about  11 
percent  of  our  176  million  population — live 
on  farms.  Only  7  or  8  percent  of  the  20 
million  are  engaged  In  commercial  agricul- 
ture. 

In  1910  there  were  6.4  million  farms.  To- 
day there  are  fewer  than  4'i  million. 

A  million  words  have  been  said  and  written 
about  how  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  A 
hundred  plans  have  been  brought  f(nnK-ard. 
At  the  moment  these  are  the  ones  primarily 
in  the  spotlight: 

1.  Absolute  regimentation,  with  marketing 
quotas  for  every  farpier  that  would  decree 
how  much  he  could  sell  out  his  front  gate. 

2.  The  soil  bank,  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's current  program. 

a.  A  long-range  program  to  stop  building 
the  surplus,  c*t  rid  of  what  we've  got  on 
hand  now,  and  then  have  a  free  market  on 
farm  producu. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  not  responsible  for  the 
surpluses  of  bailey  and  oats  which  are 
presently  costing  us  approximately  $26 
million  a  year  in  storage.  American 
farmers  have  produced  no  surplus  in 
barley  or  oats  during  the  i>ast  10  years. 
Instead,  this  contradictory  situation  is  a 
result  of  our  having  imported  more  bar- 
ley and  nearly  as  much  oats  since  1949 
as  we  presently  have  in  surplus. 

All  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  most 
of  you.  I  hope  it  does,  for  people  all 
over  the  country  are  complaining  about 
the  high  cost  of  the  farm  program  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  blame,  together  with 
penalties  in  the  form  of  lower  price  sup- 
ports, is  being  placed  on  the  farmer.  In 
the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  this  blame 
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and  these  penalties  ar^  not  Justified,  and 
I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straicht 
by  pointing  to  concrete  research  which 
our  ofHce  has  carried  out  using  figures 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prove  this. 

Our  barley  surplus  has  grown  95  mil- 
lion bushels  in  the  last  10  years,  to  the 
point  where  it  now  stands  at  almost  200 
million  bushels.  This  surplus  costs  us 
approximately  $20  million  a  year  for 
storage  alone.  During  this  same  period. 
1949-1958,  we  have  imported  over  224 
million  bushels  of  barley.  These  im- 
ports are  not  only  twice  the  amount  of 
our  svu-plus  growth  since  1949,  but  are 
also  larger  than  the  total  barley  surplus 
on  hand  today. 

With  regard  to  oats,  our  surplus  has 
Increased  by  85  million  bushels  in  the 
last  10  years,  giving  us  a  total  surplus 
on  hand  today  of  almost  375  million 
bushels.  Storage  costs  for  this  surplus 
average  roughly  $6  million  a  year.  Im- 
ports of  oats  during  this  same  10-year 
period  have  been  over  344  million  bush- 
els, which  is  more  than  4  times  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  our  surplus 
and  approximately  equal  to  the  surplus 
in  storage  today. 

Why  this  should  be  I  don't  know.  But 
It  certainly  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  oiu-  American  farmers  should  l>e 
penalized  and  blamed  for  these  surpluses 
and  for  the  cost  of  storing  them,  when 
In  reality  they  have  produced  less  than 
our  average  domestic  use  and  export  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  effect 
of  these  imported  surpluses  should  be  re- 
flected in  lowered  price  supports  to  our 
small  grain  farmers,  as  has  recently  been 
done,  since  these  are  surpluses  for  which 
our  American  farmers  are  in  no  way 
responsible. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  provide  to  the  small  grain  farmer 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  full  parity 
prices.  In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  is 
even  more  obvious  that  this  is  certainly 
no  more  than  he  deserves.  I  urge  that 
this  legislation  be  very  carefully  and 
sincerely  considered. 


OIL  AND  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ask 
unftxUmoui  oonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maetaohusetta  (Mr.  ContsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thta  point  in  the 
RiGORD,  and  Include  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
interested  in  a  sensible  national  policy 
on  oil.  and  in  good  relations  with  Can- 
ada, certainly  welcomed  President  Eisen- 
hower's proclamation  of  April  30,  ex- 
empting Canadian  oil  from  oil  import 
quotas.  . 

But  the  President's  oroer,  which  only 
affects  oil  entering  the  wnited  States  by 
land  routes,  is  only  a  first  step  toward 
restoring  free  competition  and  holding 
down  oil  prices  for  the  'American  con- 
sumer. 


I  deeply  regret  that  restrictions  on  Im- 
portation of  residual  oil,  so  important  to 
New  England's  economy,  were  not  simi- 
larly eased.  We  in  New  England  loolc 
forward  to  the  time  when  all  restrictions 
on  residual  fuel  oil  imports  will  be  lifted. 

Last  week's  order,  while  it  brought  re- 
lief to  the  Far  West  and  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  receive  oil  directly  by 
pipeline  from  Canada,  was  of  little  help 
to  New  England,  which  is  primarily  de- 
pendent on  oil  received  through  the  port 
of  Boston. 

We  in  New  England  will  not  cease  in 
our  efforts  to  remove  the  discriminatory 
impKirt  restrictions  which  are  so  harm- 
ful to  our  economic  welfare. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald  for  May  4,  1959,  under  the  head- 
ing "Oil  and  Defense": 

Oil  and  Dctcnsc 

President  Elsenhower's  decision  to  lift  the 
controls  on  oil  Imported  from  Canada  effec- 
tive June  1  la  a  wise  one.  The  controls 
should  never  have  been  put  on  In  the  first 
place.  But  the  new  policy  doesn't  go  far 
enough. 

Mandatory  controls  were  Imposed  March 
11  on  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  Its  principal 
products  regardless  of  source.  The  pretext 
was  that  oil  Imports  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security  by  making  It  unprofitable 
for  domestic  producers  to  develop  new 
sources  here.  Actually  It  was  a  backhanded 
way  of  protecting  domestic  oil  and  coal  pro- 
ducers from  troublesome  competition.  The 
chief  victims  were  consumers  In  areas  like 
New  England  where  Imported  oil  now  pro- 
vides the  only  cheap  fuel.  Consumers  will 
pay  through  the  nose  In  higher  fuel  costs  this 
winter  unless  the  whole  scheme  Is  aban- 
doned. 

But  the  policy  also  Irritated  neighboring 
states  like  Canada  and  Venezuela  who  sup- 
plied most  of  the  Imports.  They  didn't  like 
having  their  oil  trade  cut.  And  they  liked 
even  less  being  put  off  with  the  transparent 
excuse  that  our  national  security  required  It. 

The  President  tacitly  recognized  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  defense  plea  last  March  when 
he  announced  that  conversations  were  being 
held  with  Canada  and  Venezuela  looking  to- 
ward a  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem 
of  oil  as  it  relates  to  the  defense  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  Canadian  agreement  Is 
belated  aooeptanoe  that  Canada's  oil  Is  as 
vital  u>  our  security  ns  U.S.  oil. 

Unfortunately  the  tame  thinking  la  not 
b«lng  extended  to  Vtneauela.  It  should  be. 
In  World  War  II.  when  aealanta  were  under 
oonatant  atuok,  Veneauela  was  not  a  very 
••cure  •our««  of  supply  ev^n  for  us,  Just 
aerowi  th«  Caribbean.  But  In  modern  war 
the  chief  threat  la  from  th«  sky,  from  a 
blita  of  devastating  missile*,  And  Vene> 
luelan  oU  is  far  mor«  ■•our*  against  this 
kind  of  destruction  than  ts  t>ur  own  or 
Canada's, 

Also  the  cold  war  la  making  It  lncr«aa- 
Ingly  desirable  that  Western  Hemisphere  oil 
resources  be  developed,  and  this  means  all 
such  resources.  Clifford  Frank  Owen  points 
out  in  the  latest  Harvard  Business  Review 
that  U.8.  oU  companies  are  thinking  twice 
about  enlarging  their  Investments  In  the 
troubled  Middle  Bast. 

"Increased  Investment  In  the  oil  resources 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere — both  Canada 
and  Latin  America,"  he  says,  "provide  the 
opportunity  of  circumventing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Middle  East  supplies.  In  fact, 
conditions  now  are  highly  propitious  for  a 
favorable  solution  of  the  oil  problenru  that 


have   beset    United   States-Latin    American 
relations  for  the  past  decade." 

They  would  be  propitious,  that  is.  if  our 
Government  would  stop  listening  to  the 
self-serving  propaganda  of  the  coal  Interests 
and  really  consider  our  security.  The  whole 
quota  rigmarole  should  be  dropped.  The 
Canadian  concession  should  be  Just  the  first 
step. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  B.\ss  of  Tennessee)  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business  to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pric- 
DCL.  Mr.  Oarmatz,  Mr.  Lamkford,  Mr. 
Fallon,  Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  Yatcs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Liao- 
NATi>.  for  Tuesday.  May  19,  1959.  on  ac- 
count of  ofRclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  special  consent,  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dic(;s  for  1  hour  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  to  va- 
cate the  special  order  she  had  for  today, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes  tomorrow  and  10  minutes 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Philbzm,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kee  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Collier  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  extraneoui 
matter. 

Mr.  BkOYNtLi  (at  Uie  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  to  iTvlse  and  extend  the  re* 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  include  tablet  and  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  remarks  he  niade  in  t^e  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  and*  include 
certain  tables  and  extraneous  matter. 


SENATS    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  902.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  for  continuation 
of  accounts  when  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Gov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday just  before  the  House  adjourned, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Taber  ]  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  which  I 
am  very  much  afraid  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  I  am  very  much  afraid  the 
Members  of  the  House  did  not  under- 
stand. 

The  amendment  provides: 

Provided.  That  no  funds  appropriated  In 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  process  a  Com- 
modity Credit  loan  which  Is  In  excew  of 
•50.000. 

The  effect  of  that  amendment  would 
be  to  completely  and  utterly  destroy  the 
farm  program  and  it  will  destroy  a  pro- 
gram through  which  we  have  had  orderly 
marketing.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  producers  of  all 
commodities  and  when  the  program  is 
operated  through  co-ops.  For  instance, 
our  tobacco  program  is  operated  through 
the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Corporation. 
The  Tobacco  Stabilization  Corporation 
borrows  money  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  If  we  are  restricted 
to  $50,000  loans  we  will  be  out  of  business 
overnight.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
I  am  certain  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Taber  1  does  not  want  to 
destroy  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  CCXDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man has  the  floor  and  he  is  completely 
mithin  his  rights  imder  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  make  the  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing. But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
him  that  this  matter  was  very  thor- 
oughly debated  the  other  day.  It  is  com- 
ing on  for  a  vote  tomorrow.  Very  few 
Members  are  present  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  Uie  gentleman  Is.  I  would  not 
lay  taking  undue  advantage,  but  cer- 
tainly taking  something  of  an  advantage 
of  U\t  Members  who  debated  the  amend- 
ment and  who  uned  lis  adoption  and 
who  are  not  preaent  and  wtU  not  ha\*e 
anythlni  In  the  RtrosD  on  the  matter  by 
the  time  the  vote  comes  tomorrow, 

I  am  going  to  support  this  amendment 
and  I  think  the  reasons  that  will  per- 
suade the  House  to  adopt  it  in  the  \^te 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  Uiat  carries 
over  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  U  the  gentleman  wlU 
look  at  the  record,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
TaeerI,  after  all  the  Members  had  left 
the  House.  He  is  confused,  I  sun  sure, 
with  the  other  Taber  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  ACP  program. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  amendment  was 
originally  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Avsey].    It  was  thoroughly 
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debated,  it  was  defeated  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole;  so  everybody  was  here 
listening  to  the  debate.  Now  then,  when 
the  amendment  was  put  in  the  motion  to 
recommit,  of  course  that  was  after  the 
Committee  had  risen,  but  there  would  be 
no  fuither  opportunity  except  as  the 
gentleman  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation  tonight  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  de- 
bate the  amendment  other  than  to  noti- 
fy the  Members  of  the  House  of  the  dan- 
gerous trend  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
asking  the  farm  organizations  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  opin- 
ion and  will  have  it  here  by  noon  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  has  not  been  debating 
the  amendment,  then  I  have  not  heard 
a  debate  in  the  House.  I  say  it  will  not 
destroy  the  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  the  floor  and  has  a  right  to 
speak  on  anything  he  pleases. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
point  out  that  not  only  would  this 
amendment  do  what  the  chairman  has 
just  explained  it  would  da  if  it  has  any 
effect  at  all.  but  the  way  it  Is  written 
it  probably  has  not  any  effect  and  it  ce»-- 
tainly  will  not  do  the  things  that  its 
advocates  claim  it  will  do.  They  tell 
you  that  the  probabilities  of  it  is  to  pre- 
vent one  man  or  one  group  of  men  from 
getting  large  and  excessive  loans  from 
the  Government.  But  read  the  motion 
to  recommit.    It  says: 

No  funds  appropriated  In  this  section  shuU 
be  used  to  process  a  Commodity  Credit  loan 
which  ts  lu  excess  of  SM.OOO, 

I  may  have  a  crop  worth  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars, 

Mr,  OROas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKBR.  B\'ldenUy  a  quorum 
Is  not  pixsont. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  20.  1959,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the   Speaker's   table    and   referred   as 
follows: 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Cbief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  January  21,  1059,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  aiul 
Ulustratlon,  on  Great  Lakes  harbors  study — 
Interim  rep>ort  on  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio, 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  Hctise  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956.  and 
June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  148):  to  the. 
Commltt«e  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  17,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratlon. 
on  a  Great  Lakes  harbors  study — Interim  re- 
port on  Calumet  Harbor.  111.  and  Ind..  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  PubUc  Worlu,  \J£.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956,  and 
June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  149);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  4.  1959.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulus- 
trations.  on  a  Great  Lakes  harbors  study — 
interim  report  on  Duluth-Superior  Hartwr, 
Minn,  and  Wis.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May 
18,  1956.  June  29,  1955.  and  June  27,  1956. 
recpectlvely  (H.  Doc.  No.  150);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 

printed  with  two  lUustratlons. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  21,  1959,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  "Great  Lakes  Harbors  Study — 
Interim  Report  on  Buffalo  Harbor,  N.Y.,** 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18. 
1956.  and  June  27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  151); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorlz* 
the  use  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Ooeur  d'Alene  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purpoaes";  vo  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Intular  AlTalra, 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  General  Ci>un»el, 
Depui  in\cul  of  Dvftnte,  f  ai;smUUu|  a  dr^ft 
of  pruposed  le^*Ulntion  tnttUvU  "A  bill  to 
amvnd  seetion  409  of  the  Housing  Am»n(l< 
mtnta  of  ItiM  to  a»  to  AuthoriM  an  Mlltrna- 
Uvt  prot«<iur*  whlrh  m^y  b*  utlUMd  In 
Itftt  of  tUl*  ti\»urAiif«  on  military  f«mUy 
hoUiihg.  Mhd  fur  oihN  purpoMi";  tu  ih« 
Committee  on  BAnkit^g  and  Currency, 

100ft.  A  leu«r  frtim  tht  Admmlitfator» 
FHltral  Aviation  Agency,  transmhttng  a 
draft  of  pm))o«ed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  wttlnnent  of  claims  of 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  damage  to.  or 
loss,  destruction,  capture,  or  abandonment 
of,  personal  property  oocttrrlng  Incident  to 
their  service,  and  for  other  purpoees";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports 
of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 
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Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations.  S.  900.  An  act  to  amend 
section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  pay  direct  expenses  In 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  excess 
real  property  and  related  personalty,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  368).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7120.  A  bill  to 
amend  certain  laws  of  the  United  States 
In  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  369). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

HJl.  7229.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  under  section  17  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  act  of  August  31.  1964,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  7230.  A  bill  to  free  farmers  from  Gov- 
ernment control;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiure. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  7231.  A  bill  to  repeal  the.  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H.R.  7232.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  under  section  17  of  the  Bank- 
head- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  act  of  August  31,  1954,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  7233.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1032)  by  In- 
serting the  word  "first"  before  "meeting" 
and  by  adding  a  new  section  644  so  as  tq^ 
require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to  limit  ihtk' 
time  within  which  claims  may  be  filed  in 
chapter  XIII  proceedings  (wage  earners' 
plans) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  u.sed  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  July  5,  1946,  with  relation 
to  the  importation  of  trademarked  articles 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 

H.R.  7235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to  restore  com- 
petitive equality  to  retailers  and  other  dis- 
tributors with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.R.  7236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due 
for  giisoUne  used  by  aerial  applicators  serv- 
ing farmers  to  be  refunded  to  the  aerial  ap- 
plicators providing  .such  service  to  farmers; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  7237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 


fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOSER: 

H.R.  7238.    A    bill    to    repeal    the    tax    on 
transportation  of  persons;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HH.  7239.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  provisions  of  law  author- 
izing issuance  of  nonquota  immigrant  visas 
to  certain  alien  orphans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7240.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual 
income  limitations  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  certajp  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
social  security  benefits  shall  not  be  counted 
as  Income  In  determining  eligibility  for 
pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.  7242.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  1,  S7j. 
64a (5),  67b,  67c  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HJl.  7243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  a  program  to  eradicate  the  dogfish 
shark  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  order  to  ex- 
pand such  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.R.  7244.  A  bill  to  promote  and  preserve 
local  management  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations by  protecting  them  against  en- 
croachment by  holding  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 

HR.  7245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  agricultural  products  for  in- 
dustrial purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

HJl.  7246.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  7247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1950,  relating  to  exclusion  from 
the  malls  of  obscene  articles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  7248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham  Act 
to  provide  a  preference  In  the  purchase  of 
housing  thereunder  to  the  widows  of  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  7249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  public 
health  training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  7250.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWEXL: 

H.R.  7251.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTCONSKI: 

H.R.  7252.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6150  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
advancement  on  the  retired  list  of  officers  of 
the  Army  or  Air  Force  specially  commended 
for  performance  of  duty  before  January  1, 
1947,  in  actual  combat;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mrs.  RQOKR8  of  Massacbusette: 
H  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  deaths  from  accidents  on  the 
highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.  Res.  267.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  determinations  of  whether  certain 
disputes  involving  the  United  States  are 
subject  to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO:  Memorial  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  me- 
morializing Congress  to  allow  an  additional 
Income  exemption  of  f  1.200  for  an  individual 
who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  more  than  two 
terms  for  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  and  recommending  pass- 
age of  legislation  creating  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  AVERY: 
H.R.  7253.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Luella  Johnson;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H  R  7254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slmeen 
Chaghaghi;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.7255.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Eva. 
Alberttna,  and  Rita  Carrlno;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  7256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUs 
Remedlous  ViUaneuva;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  '', 

By  Mr.  DURHAM:  \ 

H  R.  7257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  W. 
Barksdale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  7258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltroula 
A.    Kehages;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  7259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlchtenzl.  M.D.;    to  Uie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HR.7260.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   John 
Napoli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MASON : 
H.R.  7261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda- 
lena  Bier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  R.  7262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  W. 
Roberts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR.7263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bdward 
Ketchum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  xXil.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

188.  By  Mr.  WESTLAND:  PetlUon  of  the 
editors  of  Sxavad  Magyarsag,  an  American- 
Hungarian  newspaper,  published  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  concerning  free  elections  In 
Hungary  and  other  capltive  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

189.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY:  Resolution  of  the 
Westchester  County  (NY.)  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  in  favor  of  Interna- 


tional agreement  on  the  cessation  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons  testing,  supporting  and  urg- 
ing adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  96  and 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  suggesting  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  safeguarding  of  public  health 
relevant  to  radiation  hazards  be  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

190.  By  Mr.  LANE:  PetiUon  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  local 
unions  in  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  minimum 
wage  legislation;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


101.  By  Mr.  LOSER:  Petition  of  the 
Bishop  Adrian,  General  Assembly,  Fourth 
Degree,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  that  prc^>er  authority  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment be  requested  to  prepare  and  de- 
velop a  motion  picture  in  colored  film  which 
wUl  show  existing  proper  rules  and  customs 
pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of  the  ftag 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  that  said  fUm  be 
made  available  to  schools,  universities,  li- 
braries, clubs  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ow  lakeritaBce :  An  Indestructible  UaioB 
of  Indestructible  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnoiMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19, 1959 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ex- 
tremely fine  address  delivered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ekvin  I .  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Visitor  Center  and  Headquarters 
for  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield 
Park  at  Richmond,  Va.  on  May  16.  1959. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows : 

OtTK  iMHZaiTANCX:    AN   INDKSTBUCTIBLS  UKION 
or    lNDE8T«UCTIBI.E    STATTS 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ekvin.  Jr..  of 
North  Carolina,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
TlsltcH'  center  and  headquarters  for  the 
Richmond  National  Battleflelr^  Park  at 
Richmond.  Va.,  May  16.  1959) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  today  on 
the  site  of  the  famous  Chlmborazo  Conied- 
erate  Hospital  in  the  erstwhile  capital  of  the 
Confederacy  to  dedicate  the  generous  gift 
of  the  people  of  Richmond  to  the  United 
States  for  tise  as  a  visitor  center  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Richmond  national  battle- 
field park. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  partici- 
pate In  this  dedication  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  me  to  coounend  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  because  of  the  part  my  own 
State.  North  Carolina,  plnyed  In  the  great 
conflict  which  Collier  Cobb,  one  of  my  be- 
loved teachers  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  accustomed 
to  call  the  Uncivil  War. 

The  National  Park  Service  merlu  the  high- 
est praise  for  Its  unceasing  devotion  to  its 
patriotic  task  of  preserving  and  making 
available  to  all  the  people  the  Nation's  his- 
toric shrines.  As  one  who  has  t>een  privileged 
during  recent  months  to  viwit  the  battlefields 
at  Gettysburg.  Antietam.  Fredericksburg. 
Chancellonville.  the  Wilditrness,  and  Spot- 
sylvania. I  bear  witness  that  the  National 
Park  Service  emphasizes  "with  a  touch  im- 
partially tender"  that  the  unconquerable 
tpirit  of  thoee  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
undying  valor  of  thoee  who  wore  the  gray 
conatitute  the  common  heritage  of  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  whether  they  dwell  above 
or  below  the  Maaon  and  Dlzon  line. 

I  trtist  you  wUl  pardon  at  ttala  point  aa 
allusion  rather  personal  In  nature.   I  cannot 


come  to  the  Old  Dominion  without  experi- 
encing emotions  slnUlar  to  those  which 
prompted  Moses  to  remove  his  sandals  from 
his  feet  because  he  stood  on  holy  ground. 
Kindred  of  mine  fought  for  the  Confederacy 
in  virtually  every  engagement  on  Virginia 
soil  from  Bethel  to  Appomattox.  One  of  my 
great-uncles  was  killed  in  action  at  Seven 
Pines.  Another  fell  In  combat  on  the  Darby- 
town  Road. 

In  the  words  of  Britain's  heroic  poet, 
Rupert  Brooke: 

"These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the 

red 

Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 

Of  work  and  Joy.  and  that  unhoped  serene. 

That  men  call   age;   and  those  who  would 

have  been. 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  Immortality." 

Since  their  dust  is  commingled  forever 
with  Virginia's  good  earth,  Virginia  to  me  is 
hallowed  ground. 

These  dedicatory  services  call  to  mind 
words  quoted  by  Father  Abram  J.  Ryan, 
the  poet  laureate  of  the  Confederacy,  In  the 
headnote  to  his  poem  entitled  "A  Land  With- 
out Ruins." 

"A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without 
memories — a  land  without  memories  is  a 
land  without  history.  Crowns  of  roses 
fade — crowns  of  thorns  endure." 

The  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park, 
which  was  established  in  1944  and  now  con- 
tains 691  acres,  is  located  In  a  land  storied 
in  memories  and  history.  This  is  true  be- 
cause it  is  located  in  a  land  which  has  suf- 
fered ruins  and  worn  a  crown  of  thorns. 

As  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  Rich- 
mond was  the  chief  military  prize  of  a  frat- 
ricidal war,  which  lasted  4  long  years  and 
sent  about  530.000  Americans  to  untimely 
graves.  Of  those  so  dying,  thousands  were 
killed  or  mortally  wotmded  In  battles  and 
skirmishes  fought  in  areas  lying  within  or 
near  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  major 
engagements   occurring  within  these   areas: 

1.  The  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  which  was 
fought  at  Fair  Oaks.  6  miles  east  of  Rich- 
mond, on  May  31  and  June  1,  1862.  when  the 
retreating  Confederate  Army  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  ttimed  and  fought  to  a 
standstill  the  Union  forces  commanded  by 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 

3.  The  Seven  Days'  Battle,  which  was 
fought  at  Mechanlcsville.  Gaines'  Mill, 
Savage  Station.  Praziers'  Farm,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  Malvern  Hill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Richmond  from  June  26  to  July  2, 
1862,  when  the  Confederate  forces  under 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  made  a  series  of  coun- 
terattacks upon  General  McClellan's  army 
and  removed  Its  threat  to  Richmond. 

3.  The  Battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  which  was 
fought  at  the  Yellow  Tavern,  6  miles  north  of 
Richmond  on  May  11,  1864,  when  the  gallant 
Confederate  cavalier.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stxiart, 
overtook  Gen.  PhUip  H.  Sheridan,  and  sacri- 


ficed his  own  life  in  a  desperate  but  suc- 
cessful effort  to  save  Richmond  from  capture 
by  General  Sheridan's  forces. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  which  was 
fought  at  Cold  Harbor,  10  miles  northeast 
of  Richmond,  from  May  31  to  June  12,  1864. 
when  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  continued  the  cam- 
paign of  attrition  begun  by  him  at  the 
Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  by  throwing 
massive  Union  forces  against  the  Confed- 
erates under  General  Lee,  who  held  a  strong- 
ly entrenched  line. 

5.  The  Petersburg  Campaign,  which  began 
about  June  15,  1864,  when  General  Grant 
laid  siege  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and 
continued  until  April  2.  1865,  when  Gen- 
eral Lee  abandoned  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg and  started  the  retreat,  which  ended 
in  his  surrender  at  Appomattox  on  April 
9.  1865. 

We  are  prompted  to  attend  this  ceremony 
by  two  niotives.  One,  which  is  external  and 
objective.  Is  our  desire  to  witness  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  visitor  center  and  headquarters 
marking  the  beginning  of  an  expanded  serv- 
ice by  the  National  Park  Service  to  those 
who  visit  the  Riclunond .  National  Battle- 
field Park.  The  other,  which  is  internal  and 
subjective,  is  our  wish  to  do  reverence  to 
those  brave  men  of  the  North  and  those 
brave  men  of  the  South,  who  fought  near 
Richmond  for  causes  they  believed  right  and 
whose  silent  tents  are  now  spread  "on 
Fame's  eternal  camping  ground." 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  call  to  mind  the  valor 
and  sacrifice  of  those  who  wore  the  blue 
and  those  who  wore  the  gray.  This  is  so  be- 
cause: 

"If  their  memories  part 
From  our  land  and  heart 

"Twould  be  a  wrong  to  them. 
And  a  shame  for  us," 

The  men  of  the  North  fought  to  preserve 
the  Union,  and  the  men  of  the  South  fought 
to  preserve  the  States.  As  a  consequence, 
all  Americans  have  inherited  a  country 
whose  Constitution  contemplates  "an  Inde- 
structible Union  composed  of  indestructible 
States." 

If  we  are  to  do  full  reverence  to  those  who 
wore  the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the  gray, 
we  must  do  more  than  call  to  remembrance 
their  valor  and  their  sacrifices.  We  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
America  they  bequeathed  to  us. 

This  America  is  threatened  by  foes  within 
and  foes  without.  * 

The  foes  without  tire  the  Communist  na- 
tions which  strive  to  erase  all  human  dignity 
and  all  human  freedom  from  earth's 
surface. 

A  Confederate  ofllcer  from  North  Carolina 
was  mortally  wounded  dtiring  the  advance 
on  the  second  day  at  Gettysburg.  After 
being  knocked  to  the  ground  by  the  Impact 
of  the  bullet  which  wounded  him,  he  took 
Xrom  his  pocket  a  pencU  and  a  piece  of  paper. 
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and  wrote  these  worda  with  his  dying  hand : 
"Tell  my  father  I  fell  with  my  face  to  the 
enemy." 

America  will  be  able  to  defend  herself 
against  the  Conununiats  and  all  other  ex- 
ternal foes  ai  long  as  her  sons  are  ready  to 
die  with  their  faces  to  her  enemies. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  foes  within 
pose  a  more  serious  threat  to  America  than 
the  foes  without.  It  is  certainly  easier  to 
devise  a  defense  against  external  foes. 

The  foes  within  are  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy oxu"  "indestrucible  Union  of  inde- 
structible States"  by  reducing  the  States  to 
meaningless  zeros  on  the  Nation's  map  and 
concentrating  all  governmental  powers  in  the 
Federal  Government.  If  they  should  succeed 
In  their  objective,  their  success  would  sound 
the  death  knell  of  liberty  In  America.  This 
is  true  because  "the  States  are  the  only 
breakwater  against  the  ever-poundlng  surf 
which  threatens  to  submerge  the  Individual 
and  destroy  the  only  kind  of  society  in  which 
personality  can  survive." 

America's     protection     against     the     foes 
within  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  this 
prayer: 
"God  give  us  men.    A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands; 

ICen  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  lie. 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking." 


A  Tribate  to  the  Good  Citizens  of  May- 
wood,  III. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1959 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  17,  the  people  of  May  wood. 
111.,  Joined  in  a  ceremony  which  should 
long  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
this  fine  residential  community.  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  meijho- 
rlal  to  Company  B  of  the  l&2d  Tank 
Battalion  at  the  site  of  the  old  Mayweed 
Armory  from  which  the  gallant  band  of 
young  men  left  to  play  an  historic  role 
in  the  bloody  defense  of  the  Philippines. 

Veterans  organizations  with  thMr 
service  auxiliaries,  boy  scouts,  girl 
scouts,  civic  organizations,  fraternal  so- 
cieties and  church  and  school  groups  of 
Maywood  and  its  environs  assembled  for 
the  colorful  and/  solemn  program. 
Thousands  of  folks  turned  out  to  watch 
the  dedicatory  parade  as  it  moved 
through  the  heart  of  the  community  and 
others  joined  at  the  site  of  the  ceremony 
for  the  climax  of  the  program. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  mixed  emotions, 
one  of  many  recollections  for  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  those  who  made  the 
supreme  saciifice  at  Bataan  or  on  the 
"death  march"  after  its  fall.  Yet  there 
was  a  feeling  that  the  event  embraced 
more  than  a  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  fighting  Maywood  Corps  which  is 


recorded  In  the  annals  of  heroism  In 
World  War  n.  It  was  a  symbol  of  sol- 
emn gratitude  of  the  folks  of  this  village 
to  every  veteran  who  contributed  in  any 
measure  to  the  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  this  great  Republic. 

There  on  the  site  of  this  historic  old 
armory  now  stands  a  bronze  plaque  with 
the  names  of  each  member  of  this  gal- 
lant company  there  inscribed,  and  the 
"eternal  light"  which  will  Illuminate 
this  plaque  after  the  light  of  day  has 
passed  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
gratitude,  respect  and  honor  which  will 
be  indelibly  written  upwn  the  history 
of  this  typical .  American  community. 


magnificent  work  she  Is  doing  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in 
bringing  this  whole  matter  not  only  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress but  to  the  American  people.  Mrs. 
Oranahan  is  giving  unselfLshly  of  her 
time  and  talents  toward  this  serious 
problem,  and  she  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  her  outstanding  service  to  the  parents 
and  youth  of  America. 


Responsibilities  \n  GoTernment 


Pornographic  Material  in  the  Mails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or    WIIST    VIKJINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1959 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  the  Department  of  Justice  an- 
nounced that  thjee  men  had  been  In- 
dicted in  Detroit  for  violation  of  a  law 
Coniiress  passed  to  step  up  the  campaign 
against  persons  who  distribute  obscene 
material  through  the  mails. 

These  indictments,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
be  good  news  for  parents,  schoolteachers, 
and  others  who  are  seriously  worried  over 
the  increasing  amount  of  pornographic 
material  which  is  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  younj?  people. 

The  law  which  the  85th  Congress 
passed,  in  response  to  strong  demands  by 
the  public,  enables  the  Government  to 
prosecute  a  person  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  this  law  at  the  point  where  the 
material  was  distributed.  Previously, 
the  Government  was  required  to  bring 
the  indictment  at  the  point  of  maihng. 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  a  handi- 
cap to  law-enforcement  officials.  The 
new  weapon  which  Congress  voted  should 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  eradicate  this 
national  evil. 

All  of  us  want  to  keep  this  hlsrhly  un- 
suitable material  out  of  the  hands  of 
our  children.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  men  would  ^toop  to  practice  thi.s 
despicable  deed.  Yet.  it  is  reported  to 
be  a  highly  lucrative  business  and  I  as- 
sume some  person.s  felt  the  high  return 
warranted  the  risk  involved. 

Perhaps  this  new  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  Federal  law-enforcement  officials  will 
bring  about  a  real  crackdown.  It  is 
encoui'aging  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  moved  so  rapidly  under  the  new 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Federal  officials  who  obtained  this 
first  indictment  under  the  new  law.  I 
know  they  will  do  everything  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  eradicate  this  loathsome 
racket. 

And  especially,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  gracious  and  wonderfully 
capable  colleague,  the  Honorable  Kath- 
EYN  Oranahan,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1959 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss  I  before  the  Student  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  at  the  Law  Day  ban- 
quet. May  1.  1959.  Senator  Moss  pre< 
sented  a  thought-provoking  challenge  to 
the  law  students  on  their  responsibilities 
in  government.  His  encouragement  to 
take  the  plunge  into  politics  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  through  a  govern- 
ment of  law  deserves  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  among  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  to  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErono, 
as  follows: 

Spkech  or  Senator  Frank  E.  Mosa.  Demo- 
crat or  Vtah.  BcruRE  the  Student  Bas 
Association  or  the  Oeorce  Waahincton 
Universitt  Law  School.  Law  Day  Bam- 
Qurr.  Mat  1,  1959 

Mr.  Toastmastcr.  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, thank  you  for  asking  me  to  speak 
here  tonight  It  Is  alwnjrs  a  pleasure  fur  a 
student  to  return  to  his  alma  mater,  and  I 
have  the  further  pleasant  duty  to  talk  to 
you  on  this  occasion  on  a  very  challenging 
subject.  My  own  student  days  at  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  know  how  many 
late  and  lengthy  discussions  are  centered 
around  what  you  are  learning  here,  a.id 
what  you  can  do  with  it  tod.iy.  as  well  ns 
what  you  will  do  with  it  later  on  when  you 
become  a  member  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  professions. 

We  who  are  alumni  and  students  of 
George  Washington  University,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  law  school,  have  a  right,  I  be- 
lle\'e,  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  school 
has  become  not  only  a  training  grtnind  for 
the  professions,  but  for  political  and  pub- 
lic service.  I  am  confident  that  no  other 
school  In  the  Nation  has  sent  as  many  for- 
mer students  and  graduates  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  has  Oeorge  Washington  Univer- 
sity. At  the  risk  of  trending  on  the  toes  of 
any  Virginians  who  are  here.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  OW  could  properly  be  called  the 
mother  of  Congressman. 

In  England.  Law  Day.  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  tonight,  Is  a  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  day  in  court  on  which  a  mortgage 
debtor  Is  called  to  account  for  his  indebted- 
ness.    In  a  sense  Law  Day,  United  States  of 
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America.  Is  aomewhat  analogous.  On  this 
day,  aolemnly  dedicated  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  American  lawyers  are  called 
to  the  bar  of  national  and  world  opinion 
to  account  for  the  oppon.unltles  for  service 
granted  them  as  members  of  an  ancient  and 
truly  honorable,  IX  not  always  honored, 
profession. 

Tills  is.  therefore,  the  ideal  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  law  student'^  responsibilities  In 
a  Government  under  laws  such  as  we  have 
enjoyed  for  more  than  180  years. 

Tht  student  of  law  in  our  day  must  take 
on  responsibilities  possibly  graver  than  any 
ever  borne  heretofore  by  members  of  the 
profession.  He  must  hold  himself  twice  ac- 
countable for  his  acts  to  a  skeptical,  dis- 
trustful and  often  unfriendly  public.  He 
must  answer  as  an  individual  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  profession.  For  his  character  and 
his  conduct  as  an  Individual  lawyer  will 
determine  the  reputation  and  standing  of 
his  profession. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  career,  the  abaorp* 
tion  of  tbe  student  or  Um  young  lawyer  in 
his  dally  professional  tiisks  Is  not  easily 
penetratad  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
things  leas  immediate  than  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

I  would  like  to  repeat,  however,  the  warn- 
ing sounded  by  one  of  the  very  eminent 
members  of  our  profession.  Chief  Justice  Ar- 
thur T.  Vauderbllt: 

"Tbere  Is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  the 
successful  professional  man  who  wants  to 
■erre  his  community  but  who  has  never 
schooled  himself  In  the  world  of  political 
realities.  A  day  of  public  service  and  of  real 
Interest  in  tlie  world  of  politics  at  the  age 
of  36.  is  worth  Inauitely  more  to  the  com- 
munity tfaan  a  month  of  any  old  man's 
leisure." 

Upon  some  of  you  this  warning  wUl  never 
ragtstcr.  For  some  of  you  will  never  be  more 
than  technicians.  A  great  many  it  is  true 
will  become  extremely  skUIed  technicians  and 
be  the  craftsmen  of  the  law.  As  a  legal 
craftsman,  you  will  develop  a  sure  fast  skill 
at  drawing  a  note  and  deed  of  trust  which 
squessss  the  turnip  dry,  a  skUl  In  fUlng  a 
dlToroe  suit  accompanied  tiy  Injunctions  and 
other  remedies  which  right  from  the  start 
ties  the  opposite  spouse  hand  and  foot,  a 
skill  in  taking  a  release  in  a  personal  injury 
settlement  from  which  there  can  be  no  es- 
cape, and  at  drawing  and  ^xecuUng  a  wUl  no 
one  can  break. 

But  some  of  you.  I  hope,  will  take  to  heart 
Judge  Vanderbllt's  admonition,  and  while 
you  arc  still  young,  go  out  into  the  world  of 
practical  politics  and  mak«  yourself  of  serv- 
ice to  your  community,  your  State,  and  your 
Nation.  Tou  have  the  Uainlng — you  have 
the  tools  to  do  the  Job. 

I  hope  you  wUl  do  more  than  Join  commu- 
nity organizations  and  piirticipate  in  get- 
out-the-vote  drives.  I  hope  you  wUl  actually 
go  into  the  organization  of  the  political  party 
of  your  choice,  and  become  an  active  member 
of  It.  Join  at  the  precinct  level,  and  work 
up  in  party  councils  to  a  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  And  tlien  when  you  are 
seasoned,  and  have  won  the  confldence  of 
your  conununity  or  your  area,  run  for  public 
oflloe.  One  way  a  lawyer  can  most  fully  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  In  a  government 
under  law  Is  to  go  where  the  laws  are  made, 
and  use  his  background  and  experience  to 
enact  those  new  laws  made  necessary  by  a 
changing  world,  and  to  Improve  the  statutes 
already  on  the  books. 

There  Is  no  current  compilation  of  the 
number  of  lawyers  who  are  members  of  State 
legislatures  throughout  the  country,  but  I 
am  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  In  most 
legislatures,  the  law  Is  more  widely  repre- 
sented than  any  other  profession  or  calling. 
,  In  the  National  Congress,  that  is  indis- 
putably true.    In  this  86th  Congress,  228  out 


of  437  Members  of  the  VS.  House  <rf  Repre- 
sentatives are  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Seventy  are  Republicans  and  158  are 
I>enu>crats. 

In  the  U.8.  Senate.  91  of  the  98  Members 
serving  at  the  present  time  have  law  back- 
grounds. Eighteen  are  Republicans  and  43 
are  Democrats.  The  chairmen  of  13  of  the 
16  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  have 
had  legal  training.  Both  Senators  from  19 
States  were  trained  In  the  profession  which 
you  are  now  aspiring  to  Join. 

Those  of  you  who  followed  closely  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week 
on  the  labor-reform  bill,  and  the  compro- 
mises which  were  effected  and  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  passage  of  the  embattled 
bill,  know  that  many  members  of  the  bar 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Senator  Mc- 
Clxllan  Is  a  lawyer,  as  are  Senator  Baviir, 
the  coeponsor  of  the  bill,  and  Senator  Kuchkl 
the  leader  of  the  group  whose  compromise 
proposal  on  the  bill  of  rights  Anally  cleared 
the  way  for  passage  of  the  bill  itself.  Sen- 
ators Morse.  Brioobs,  Javfts.  Ddiksen.  Dood, 
Coopia,  Case,  Clark,  and  Church — to  name 
only  a  few — are  some  of  the  other  lawyers 
whose  names  figured  in  debate  or  as  the 
sponsor  of  amendments.  Senator  Kennedy, 
the  brilliant  young  man  whose  name  the  bUl 
bears,  and  Senator  Oou>water,  who  was  its 
most  vociferous  critic,  both  somehow  escaped 
special  training  in  the  law,  so  we  cannot 
claim  them  in  the  legal  fraternity.  But  the 
labor-reform  bill  as  it  was  sent  to  the  House 
last  veek  has  the  handiwork  of  many  law- 
yers in  it. 

Tlie  point  I  hope  I  have  made  is  this.  An 
attorney — or  an  embryo  attorney  has  a 
greater  responsibility  than  other  citizens, 
because  he  is  better  equipped  and  trained 
to  be  of  service  to  his  country  In  the  legis- 
lative field.  Kvery  citizen  of  this  country  is 
in  politics — whether  he  likes  it  or  not — be- 
cause that  is  the  way  of  a  democracy.  It  is 
a  government  for  and  by  the  people.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  law  stu- 
dent, or  for  a  member  of  the  bar,  simply  to 
Inform  himself  on  the  Issues  and  vote.  That 
is  Uke  stopping  at  the  water's  edge.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  many  of  you  wUl  take  the 
plunge  into  politics,  and  will  be  of  service 
to  your  community,  your  county,  your  State, 
and  your  Nation. 

Some  of  you,  and  I  hope  there  are  many, 
will  remember  down  through  the  years  ahefkd 
of  you  that  the  law  is  a  profession,  an 
exacting  profession;  that  a  profession  Is  a 
group  of  men  pursuing  a  learned  art  as  a 
common  calling  in  the  spirit  of  «  public 
service — no  less  a  public  service  because  it 
may  incidentally  t>e  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Pursuit  of  the  learned  art  in  the  spirit  of 
public  service  is  the  primary  purpose.  Oaln- 
ing  a  livelihood  is  incidental,  whereas  in  a 
business  or  a  trade  It  is  the  entire  purpose. 

Underlying  the  structure  and  fabric  of 
our  law  is  a  Bill  of  Rights  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  every  citlaen,  his  liberty  and 
his  property.  At  the  time  they  framed  this 
charter  of  liberties,  the  lawyers  who  in  an 
earlier  day  set  the  first  of  the  Revolution 
were  mentally  smarting  from  the  personal 
abuses  heaped  upon  them  by  King  and  gov- 
ernment and  the  violation  of  personal  and 
proi>erty  rights  that  had  been  secured  to 
freemen  by  the  Magna  Carta.  Officers  of 
the  King  had  broken  Into  shops  and  homes 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  searched  and 
seized  anything  and  everything  at  pleasure. 
Respected  and  honored  citizens  had  not 
been  free  of  arrest  upon  a  hint  or  a  sly 
suggestion  of  a  petty  official.  Often  they 
were  imprisoned  on  suspicion  with  no  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  without  a  fair 
trial. 

Out  of  their  bitter  memories  they  wrote 
Into  the  Constitution  bcusic  and  fundamental 
principles  to  restrain  any  excesses  of  gov- 


ernment and  check  any  arbitrary  power  that 
might  invade  the  rights  <tf  personal  Uberty 
and  private  property. 

Today  the  principles  of  freedom  and  fair 
play  are  being  challenged  and  opposed 
around  the  world  by  touiitarian  ideology 
that  denies  the  existence  of  God  and  sub- 
jects the  individual  to  arbitrary  naked  power 
of  the  state. 

The  danger  of  our  present  crisis  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  very  advances  in 
science  and  technology  that  you  and  I  and 
every  citizen,  not  alone  of  this  country,  but 
of  all  the  remaining  free  nations,  rely  upon 
to  protect  us  may  well  contribute  the  fac- 
tors to  destroy  freedom  forever. 

The  advancementc  made  In  pubUc  educa- 
tion, the  tremendous  strides  In  mass  com- 
munication— the  radio,  the  television,  the 
news  services,  the  shattering  of  time  barriers 
In  transportation — all  these  have  given  more 
citizens  a  voice  In  making  decisions. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  rtile  of  law  In 
any  of  the  nations  of  our  free  w(M-ld  Is  the 
danger  that  the  people  will  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  functioning  of  their  sys- 
tem of  Justice  and  do  irreparable  Injury  to  it 
without  realizing  that  by  so  doing  they  are 
destroying  the  very  foundation  of  the  rule 
of  Utw  In  their  society. 

It  is  our  professional  responsiblUty  to 
keep  the  pulse  of  life  beating  strongly  in 
the  law.  We  cannot  do  this  by  treating  our 
fundamental  freedoms  as  abstract  theoretical 
concepts  of  a  legal  system.  The  people  of 
the  free  world  must  learn  to  believe  those 
freedoms  to  be  what  we  believe  them  to  be, 
the  i»'actical  dynamic  concepts  for  living, 
unalienable  in  every  human  being. 

In  earlier  days  the  status  of  law  in  other 
nations  was  not  a  vital  concern  to  us.  But 
we  are  living  in  an  era  where  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  Ignore  the  attitudes  of  other 
peoples.  This  state  of  society  is  the  result 
of  two  factors.  Under  the  impact  of  sci- 
ence $LtuX  technology  our  world  is  shrinking. 
And  old  empires  are  dissolving  into  new  na- 
tions, filled  with  aspiration  not  unlike  our 
own. 

The  tremendoxis  success  of  scientists  and 
technicians  has  left  a  gap  between  our  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  their  beneficial  and 
peaceful  utUizatlon  within  the  framework  of 
the  institutions  devised  to  insure  freedom 
and  righU  of  the  individual.  The  bridging 
of  this  gap  may  well  prove  to  be  the  legal 
framework  of  free  societies  in  the  making. 
Most  certainly  it  will  be  impossible  unless 
you  understand  your  fellow  lawyers  of  other 
nations. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  Issues  at  stake  in  the 
cold  war,  if  we  analyze  ite  deepest  meaning. 
we  come  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that 
among  the  most  essential  values  at  stake 
are  legal  ones:  the  relation  between  citizen 
and  State,  the  lilierty  and  Ubertles  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  It  is  with  reference 
to  this  most  Important  value — that  is  the 
relation  between  citizen  and  State — that  the 
responsibiliy  of  the  young  lawyer  is  of  great- 
est impcH-tance.  Let  me  explain.  The  very 
cornerstone  of  this  great  experiment  In 
democratic  government  is  the  theory  that 
the  average  citizen  himself  is  best  qualified 
to  govern.  Thus,  all  citizens  mxist  l>e  in- 
formed and  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  the  government  which  they  control.  They 
must  be  free  to  consult  with  each  other,  to 
discuss,  consider,  debate  and  deliberate  upon 
any  Ideas,  and  through  such  deliberation, 
to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  truth.  Indeed,  it 
is  this  search  for  truth  in  the  area  of 
human  relations  that  makes  our  form  of 
government  so  noble  and  so  satisfying. 

We  must  not  permit  any  man  or  group  of 
men  to  impede  en-  destroy  the  right  of  our 
citizens  to  grapple  with  any  and  all  Ideas 
that   are  presehted,   since   we  believe   that 
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ttanmch  Maah  eomld«r»ttoa  and  dlaouMton 
or  IdnM.  doubt  U  rMolvfd.  th«  whMt  Is  lifted 
from  Um  ohAff.  tbt  ipurlous  and  wrronMua 
Mt  r«)«ot«d.    Truth  to  th«  rMult. 

Juttlo*  HoliBM  ono*  said  la  a  rtj  fa- 
moua  tliMtnf 

"Bui  Whan  man  havt  rtallMd  that  tlma 
hat  upaat  many  flghtlni  faiths,  thaj  may 
eoma  to  ballavt  avan  mora  than  thty  b«- 
\l9v  tha  vary  foundatloni  ot  thalr  own 
oonduot  that  tha  ultimata  good  daalrad  U 
battar  raaAhad  by  fraa  trada  In  Idaaa— that 
tha  )>aat  taat  ot  truth  to  tha  powar  of  tha 
thought  to  gat  ItaaU  aooaptad  in  tha  oompa< 
titlon  of  tha  markat,  and  thAt  truth  to 
tha  only  ground  upon  which  thatr  wtohaa 
aafaly  oaa  ba  oarrtad  out.  Thiat.  at  any  rata, 
to  th«  thaory  of  our  Oonatltxitlon." 

You  ara  all  vary  wall  awara  of  tha  grava 
ooncttrn  in  thU  oountry  ovtr  tha  thraat  ot 
oommuntom.  At  timaa  Uito  oonoarn  to  Irra* 
tlonal  and  hyatarloal.  Capabla  man  of  good 
intantlona  hava  baooma  ao  frlghttnnd  by  tha 
spaotar  of  oommunlam  that  thay  aaam  to 
forgat  that  tha  oornaratona  of  our  Oovarn* 
mant  U  tha  right  to  dUcxiu  Idana  In  tha 
aaarch  for  truth.  They  wo\ild  bvilld  a  wall 
around  Oommunlat  thought  and  Idani. 
Thay  would  ba  unwilling  to  conaldar,  dUcuaa 
and  dabata  lU  Implications,  whathar  thay  ba 
good  or  bad.  falsa  or  tr\ia.  Thay  would 
prohibit  tha  raat  of  us  from  onmlng  to  grtpa 
with  Buoh  Idans.  In  aiTaot.  thay  doubt  tha 
ability  of  our  oltlaans  to  tntartKln  such 
thoughts  and  Idaaa  and  to  raoogntaa  and 
rajaot  tha  falsa  whlla  glaanlng  what  llttla 
truth  thart  may  ba,  In  so  doing,  thay  aaam 
to  dovibt  tha  vary  validity  of  our  form  of 
guvarnmant. 

I  B\ibmU  that  If  w«  areapt  such  a  phi* 
lusophy,  wa  art  rajacting  tha  vary  thing 
which  has  mada  thia  country  and  lu  fnrm 
of  go>'arnmant  graat,  If  wa  hava  bacnma 
afraid  of  Idaaa,  afraid  to  fitca  thain,  to  dla> 
oxtsa  tham,  to  aocapt  tha  truth  In  tham 
as  raadlly  aa  wa  rajaet  tha  falaa,  than  wt 
ara  on  tha  rtwd  to  daapotism, 

If  wa  parmit  our  Oovarnmant  (n  ramnva 
any  subjact  from  tha  nran  uf  thought,  ln« 
vaatlgstlon,  and  diaeuaalon,  wa  hava  than 

firovldad  a  tool  by  which  man  may  ba  kapt 
n  ign  >ranea,  anci  Ignoranra  Is  tha  tool  by 
which  o\tr  form  of  govarnmant  may  ba  da* 
Btroyad  and  raplaoad  by  a  daa|»t  or  a 
dictator. 

Tha  flramara  of  our  Oonatltiitlon  racog* 
nlsad  tha  problam  and  mada  provision  for 
It  In  iJta  fVrat  amandmaut.  Tha  Suprama 
Court  on  riany  occaslona  haa  aaaartad  tta 
allaglanca  to  thU  doctrine  and  yet  In  thaaa 
days  of  hyatarla.  rasponelble  people,  Includ- 
ing lawyers  of  graat  skill  and  understand- 
ing, are  criticizing  the  Supreme  Court  for 
Its  allegiance  to  this  most  bulc  concept  ot 
our  Oovemment.  We  as  lawyers  should  be 
gravely  concerned  with  this  matter.  We  as 
lawyers  with  our  background  and  training 
In  the  problems  of  government  should  be 
the  tlret  to  realize  the  danger  caused  to  our 
democracy  by  declaring  certain  thoughts 
and  ideas  off  limits. 

Yow  as  students  of  the  law  and  leaders  In 
your  loonununlty^  have  the  responslbllty  for 
safeguarding  the  right  most  basic  to  our 
democracy^^the  Tight  of  our  citizens  to  hear 
and  to  discuss;  to  debate  and  to  chooee;  to 
accept  or  reject  any  and  all  ideas  wherever 
their  birthplace.  Thto  to  the  most  basic 
right  In  the  search  for  truth. 

The  search  for  truth  and  for  what  Is  good 
to  man's  most  noble  endeavor.  Those  men 
who  conceived  our  democratic  government 
recognized  the  Inherent  ifalue  of  such  an 
objective  and  believed  that  through  free  and 
unlimited  examination  and  (^sciisslon  of  all 
Ideas  by  all  people,  that  sirdh  an  objective 
becomes  possible.  It  to  thto  verv  philosophy 
which  permits  all  of  the  people  th  participate 
in  the  search  for  the  truth.  It  is  through 
this  participation  of  our  people  thnt  wc  have 


built  a  atrong,  healthy,  and  happy  Unitad 
Btataa  whara  man  luid  women  atlll  enjoy 
thalr  salf  raspaot  and  our  graat  llbartlaa. 

Wa  muat  not  through  faar.  graad,  hatred, 
or  auaplolon.  tamper  with  tha  one  great 
ebartahad  and  praotloal  Ideal  upon  which  our 
demooratio  govarnmant  to  baaed. 

Your  ability,  your  background  and  your 
training  have  fitted  you  well  fur  the  res|K)u- 
BlblUty  of  taking  part  in  government.  I 
urge  you  to  lead  In  the  democratic  proo* 
asa — to  davota  your  talents  and  energy  to 
the  betterment  of  mankUid  through  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  I  entreat  you  to  study  well 
the  great  Ideal  of  ovir  government— the  free 
expreaalon  and  emhftnge  of  thought. 

Your  reapunalblUty  to  a  serious  one  If 
you  meet  It  with  dto|>atch.  honor  and  energy, 
man  will  continue  tu  enjoy  the  freedoraa 
which  psrmit  them  to  chouse  their  own 
daatlny. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaoiMU 

IN  TMI  8INATI  01  TKI  UNITED  HTATIS 

Tu9»aay,  May  19, 19$$ 

Mr.  BYRO  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Prcit- 
dtnt,  I  aak  unanUnoua  oonaent  to  havt 
printed  In  tha  CoNoagaaioNAL  Ricord 
an  artiolt  tntuitd  "Can  Wa  Kaoapa  a 
Ruinoua  InAation;  prtp«rod  by  ma,  and 
pubhahtd  in  tha  Raadar'a  Digaat. 

Thtra  balng  no  objaotlon,  tha  artiela 
waa  ordarad  to  ba  prlntad  in  tha  Rac- 
OND,  aafollowa: 

Oajv,  Wr  lacara  a  RuiNova  iNrurioMt 

(iy  NAkav  F  Bvaii,  Uft.  ■anator  from 
Virginia  since  lasg) 

Everybody  knowa  now  that  Amerlra  U 
menaced  In  the  year*  ahead  with  an  litna* 
turn  that  could  wipe  out  aavlngs  and  Im* 
poveriah  millions  who  are  living  on  Aaad 
Inconr-^s,  Is  there  any  way  we  can  keep  thta 
from  happenlngf  Let  us  study  this  ques- 
tion from  the  bottom  up: 

A  country  to  suffering  from  Inflation  when 
a  unit  of  currency  buys  leea  and  lees.  Our 
money  supply  consists  of  two  elements — the 
Government-engraved  dollars  we  carry  In 
our  blllfolda  (our  actual  hand-to-hand  cur- 
rency), and  the  dollara  we  carry  In  our 
checking  accounts— our  demand  bank  de- 
posits. It  to  In  the  Intter  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  country's  buslneee  Is  transacted. 

Our  total  money  supply  Increased  from 
ase  billion  at  the  end  of  1939  to  135  billion 
In  April  1958 — a  Jump  of  375  percent.  In 
the  same  period  the  rate  of  production  of 
Induatrlal  goods  Increiued  only  119  percent. 
The  cost  of  living  went  up  108  percent. 

In  other  words,  though  we  have  more  than 
doubled  our  rate  of  producing  goods  in  the 
last  two  decades,  we  hJtve  almost  quadrupled 
the  supply  of  money.  As  we  have  increased 
the  supply  of  money  raster  than  the  supply 
of  goods,  money  has  become  cheaper  in 
terms  of  goods,  and  goods  have  become 
dearer  in  terms  of  money:  Prices  have  risen. 

Obviously  the  way  to  stop  Inflation  to  to 
stop  Increasing  the  supply  of  money  faster 
than  the  supply  of  (;«}ods.  We  must  stop 
manufacturing  money.  There  are  several 
ways  In  which  we  ha\e  been  manufacturing 
It,  but  I  wtoh  to  concentrate  on  Just  one, 
which  seems  to  me  the  most  Important. 

When  the  Government  spends  more  than 
It  collects  In  taxes,  th<>  difference  constitutes 
a  deficit.  How  does  the  Government  pay  for 
this  deficit  spending?     It  sells  Its  I  O  U's— 


notes,  oertlflcates,  bills,  ate  —to  the  t>ank8. 
The  banks  pay  for  them  by  putting  a  de* 
poalt  credit  on  thalr  booka  for  tha  amount 
of  the  Government  I  O  U'a.  and  the  Oovarn* 
ment  can  then  draw  checks  agalnat  thto  da* 
poalt  to  make  lu  own  paymenU.  In  thto 
way  bnnk-depoalt  money  Is  created.  Mora 
dollars  are,  In  effect,  msnufactured.  Thto  to 
what  I  meant  by  deflclt  financing. 

Prom  my  experience  In  the  Senate,  dvallng 
with  annual  budgeto  for  a&  years.  I  long  ago 
oama  to  this  cunclusiun:  Federal  (Mmt 
apendlng  has  been  the  greateat  aingia  faeior 
In  the  cheapening  of  the  value  of  our  monev. 

It  follows  that  the  most  Important  single 
sup  that  wa  must  uka.  If  we  wish  to  halt 
luflatlun.  to  to  balance  ths  Pederal  budget 
and  uMvire  our  people  that  It  will  stay  bal* 
anced  except  In  extreme  emergency  Wa 
will  never  halt  inflMtinn  \intll  we  du  this 

President  Blaenhnwrr  msde  a  flne  surt  In 
1953  in  seeking  to  balance  the  budget.  He 
was  confronted  with  Prenldent  Truman's  Ko* 
rean  war  budget,  prepared  for  the  nscnl  year 
1984,  of  9786  btUlon.  Baenhower  reduced 
It  to  9878  billion  He  did  an  even  better 
job  In  flscsl  year  1955.  when  he  red«iced  •*• 
pendtiure  tn  164  6  billion,  approaching  hla 
announced  goal  of  a  160  billion  budget. 

And  then  the  record  changed.  In  ftoral 
1966,  there  waa  an  increaae  of  99  billion:  In 
nscal  laftT.  another  98  8  billion;  In  flaaal 
1958,  there  was  proiHised  atlll  another  In- 
crease of  asa  billion  It  will  he  noticed 
that,  even  before  the  enneem  oylsed^by  the 
launching  of  the  flret  Ruaalan  latelirte.  thto 
waa  an  Increaae  of  $94  billion  over  tha 
budget  of  1888,  Then,  this  Junuary,  a 
budget  fnr  Aaeal  1988  waa  svibmitted  whiah 
rama  to  8T8  8  billion.  Including  roada,  or  111 
billion  more  than  fur  1814. 

The  Preatdent  arkno^iedged  In  ]88t  tha 
Importance  of  reducing  planned  dell«(la. 
Oeorge  M  Numphrey,  then  Nerreinry  of  tha 
Treaaury,  teatlAed  with  aaiiafacuon  befora 
tha  Sanata  Plnance  Coinmltiee  nn  June  It, 
188T;  "Planned  denoiu  hava  baan  allml- 
nated"    Ma  added; 

"federal  deflriu  neeeaaliata  tnereaaad  Pad* 
eral  borrowing,  More  Pederal  borrowing,  to 
the  extent  It  comes  front  the  banks,  meana 
the  creaCon  of  additional  bank  credit. 
Thto  tends  in  create  more  spendable  dullara 
than  there  are  goods  to  buy  *  *  *  In  ending 
dehciu.  we  have  eliminated  thto  vary  InAa* 
tinnary  pressure. " 

Utvfortuuatrly.  thto  claim  cannot  now  be 
made.  On  June  SO  last,  the  denclt  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  was  almnat  93  bUllon.  The 
prospective  deficit  for  1969  to  estimated  at 
812  billion. 

Thto  a  grave  outlook  In  the  last  37 
years  we  have  had  32  deficits,  with  3  more 
deflclts  In  prospect.  Thoee  who  favor  a  defi- 
cit as  an  alleged  antlreceaalonary  measwe 
tell  lu  that  It  will  be  temporary.  But  there 
to  no  such  thing  as  temporary  large-scale 
deflclt  financing.  We  know  from  28  years'  ex- 
perience that  deflclt  spending  to  not  turned 
on  and  off  as  If  controlled  by  a  spigot.  If  ths 
1959  deficit  to  as  large  as  to  now  clearly  Indi- 
cated. Pederal  deflclts  will  continue  as  long 
as  anyone  can  foresee. 

Deflclts  pile  up  debt.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching a  8300  billion  debt.  Thto  would 
be  the  greatest  the  world  ha«  ever  known. 
But  thto  ofBcial  or  visible  debt  fltcure  does 
not  cover  the  totaL  In  addition,  the  Pederal 
Government  has  accumulated  contingent 
liabillUes  of  at  least  9250  bUllon.  These  are 
obligations  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
guaranteed  and  Insured,  such  as  940  bUllon 
In  Pederal  housing  programs. 

Liabilities  of  thto  magnitude  exert  enor- 
mous preaaure  for  Inflation.  Such  Inflation 
to  a  kind  of  Invtolble  tax.  It  la  a  tax,  more- 
over, without  exemptions;  a  tax  on  the  In- 
comea  of  the  poor  in  the  same  percentage  as 
on  the  Incomes  of  the  rich.     It  Is  also.  In 


effect,  a  capital  levy  on  the  savings  of  the 
thrifty. 

As  no  one  naeda  to  ba  told,  the  tniUtlon 
wa  have  already  had  to  irava  enough.  As 
measured  by  the  1989  index  of  the  cost  ot 
living,  ths  dollar  haa  fallen  to  a  comparative 
purchasing  powar  of  only  48  cento.  In  the 
year  ending  laat  May  tha  dollar  lost  mora 
than  9  percent  of  Ita  purohaaing  power. 

Taxes  already  inordinately  high.  They  al* 
ready  place,  on  buslnees  snd  on  the  people, 
burdens  that  smother  Inctntlves  and  reduce 
our  potontlal  volume  of  production  and  our 
potential  living  standards.  To  avoid  daflciu 
now  of  a  magnitude  which  would  produce  a 
disastrous  Inflation,  ths  people  of  this  coun- 
try must  demand  that  Pederal  expenditures 
be  limited  to  abaolute  eas*ntlals. 

If  we  are  sincerely  looking  for  piseas  to 
economiae  there  to  no  lack  of  them.  Let  ua 
look  at  a  few : 

1.  The  ftrat  thing  we  ahould  eliminate 
(and  ahould  never  have  undertaken  in  the 
first  place)  Is  mere  punip-prlmlng  public 
works.  Such  works  sre  not  undertsken  for 
their  own  sake,  but  principally  because  of 
the  belief  that  they  crente  employment  But 
they  never  work  as  their  ptoponenu  promise. 
They  nearly  always  fall  to  get  underway 
until  after  recovery  has  already  surted. 
They  are  always  continued  long  after  re* 
rovery  has  taken  place.  We  are  lucky  when 
they  are  not  ountiniisd  Indefinitely 

8.  Stop  launching  new  soendlng  programs. 
Thto  Inoludes  such  projei  u  today  as  ^ed* 
aral  aid  to  srhuui  building,  and  the  recent 
craah  high  way  •building  approprutioua. 
And  It  appllea  to  new  Miate«ald  programs 
generally,  tnd  ea|terience  situwn  thnt  a  new 
activity  of  the  federal  Clnvernn^eni,  um^e 
atarted  Is  practically  nsvei  sttippetl  The  II 
■tate>sid  programs  of  I8U  had  gruwu  tu 
87  huie-ntd  prtigranis  in  198T  Where  the 
IN  |>ri>«irnma  nt  1914  ctiat  a  total  uf  9186  mil* 
lion  the  17  programs  of  I9t7  r«wt  more  than 
84  billion, 

8.  We  muat  alsit  try  f«i  halt  the  cunaiant 
espanaion  of  astablishad  spendum  pr<tgranui. 
The  history  of  our  ri>nd  snd  htnising  pro* 
grams,  nf  farm  subaldlSs,  Mid  vetrmni'  aid, 
should  be  a  iutnclei\t  warning  Pur  pxample. 
budget  etperti  hsve  fureratt  that  the  fnrm 
program  may  coat  a  rec^trd  98  billion  In  the 
•urrant  Aeeal  year,  against  lU  6  billion  In  the 
bwdgal  submitted  in  January. 

4.  An  ouutanding  sxample  not  only  of  tha 
permanence  but  of  the  expansive  tendency  of 
eo-called  emergency  programs  Is  foreign  aid. 
When  the  Marshall  plan  was  adopted.  Presi- 
dent Truman  gave  solemn  oasurance  to  the 
American  people  that  it  Wiu  an  emergency 
plan  limited  to  4  years  at  a  C3st  of  915  billion. 
Aid  has  already  run  for  11  rears.  Gross  ex- 
penditures have  totaled  Rtcre  than  976  bil- 
lion. Including  loans,  granu.  and  use  of  for- 
eign currencies.  Of  thto.  only  923.5  billion 
has  been  spent  In  dU'ect  military  asstotance, 
while  853.5  billion  has  been  spent  for  eco- 
nomic aid. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  totally  cut 
off  foreign  aid  now.  But  I  do  suggest  thst 
we  can  eliminate  ao-calI«d  economic  aid.  and 
should  develop  a  definite  laperlng-off  pro- 
gram for  much  of  our  mlliutry  aid.  All  thto 
wlU  have  to  be  done  carefully  and  diplo- 
matically. But  it  to  precisely  the  careless 
and  lavish  extension  of  military  aid  In  the 
past  that  creates  now  the  diplomatic  prob- 
lem of  gradual  extrication. 

5.  Defense  spending  should  not  l>e  con- 
sidered sacrosanct.  Our  st^curlty  must,  of 
course,  at  all  times  take  first  place.  But  de- 
fense spending  must  be  constantly  reviewed 
for  eOlclency  to  make  sxire  that  every  dollar 
ooimU,  azKl  that  the  American  people  are 
getting  the  security  for  which  they  are  pay- 
ing. We  must  constantly  eliminate  out* 
moded  programs  and  obsolete  weapons  to 
make  available  more  funds  for  research  and 
new  weapons. 


6.  finally.  X  believe  there  to  hardly  an 
agency  of  the  Government  that  cannot  ra- 
duoa  ita  admlniatratlva  or  BO-oallad  over- 
head axpendlturaa  by  S  or  10  percent  and 
still  function  affectively.  This  Is  a  broad 
and  fertile  ttold  for  reduction.  We  suil  hava 
8.4  million  regular  federal  employeea. 

In  sum,  the  first  requirement  for  acononry 
Is  to  return  to  a  phtloaophy  of  eeonomy. 
We  must  hava  the  will  to  economiae.  If  wa 
had  this,  we  would  certainly  revise  our 
budgetary  prooedtirea.  Three  main  reforma 
are  poaslbla  here; 

Many  federal  agencies  each  year  carry  over 
huge  unexpended  balances  In  previous  sp- 
pmpriatlons  which  continue  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  future  years,  usually  without 
further  consideration  or  action  by  Congreas. 
federal  agenclea  started  ths  flscal  year  1959 
on  July  1  with  more  than  970  billion  In  un* 
expended  balances  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions. This  means  that  there  can  be  a  vast 
difference  between  annual  expendlturea  and 
the  rppmprlntlons  for  the  same  year.  In 
August  Congress  enacted  an  overdue  reform 
In  this  respect. 

We  should  enact  appropriationa  in  a  single 
bill  capable  of  being  calculated  on  an  ax* 
psndltura  basis  and  msasured  against 
revenue. 

We  should  amend  the  Ounstitution  to  per* 
mit  the  President  to  veto  or  reduce  Indi- 
vidual Items  lu  appropriation  bllla,  liuitead  of 
being  forced  to  accept  or  reject  the  -entire 
apprupriailuu  bill 

II  iheee  econoniiea  and  theae  budgetary 
rtdirni*  were  made,  there  would  be  real  room 
fur  debt  leduriton  and  fur  urgently  needed 
tax  cuts  Nuihiug  would  du  mure  to  reatura 
cunndenre  In  ths  •lability  ot  the  dullar  than 
to  inauguraia  a  prugram  of  debt  redtiotlon 
and  to  show  o\u  dsteimliiatlon  u>  adhere  to 
It  iicept  m  periods  i»f  the  gravest  emer* 

Rnry.  It  we  get  uur  overall  eaiteitdiiviraa 
vk,  Niy,  t«i  the  level  of  those  in  ths  fiscal 
year  l9aA,  this  w«juld  leave  room  fur  sub* 
uttthtlnl  iitM  redvictliin. 

But  the  ntosi  important  step  we  must  take, 
It  we  wish  tn  halt  Infiallnn,  Is,  I  reiwat,  to 
balance  the  federal  budget  and  assure  mir 
|)eo|j|e  thnt  II  will  ^iny  bnlanced  The  men- 
ace ot  a  disastrous  Inflation  Is  real.  All  the 
presaure  grtxipi  and  special  Interentn  that 
rampnign  for  more  and  more  Pederal  spend* 
Ing  are  helping  to  bring  It  nn  and  are 
thereby  doing  a  grave  disaervlce  In  the  lottg 
run  to  their  own  people. 

Will  the  leaders  of  these  organisations  ulti- 
mately realise  the  peril,  and  Join  In  a  crusade 
for'  the  economies  and  reforms  above  sug- 
gested? 


Audrcss  by  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wiicontin,  Before  the  Norwegian  So- 
ciety of  Wasiuagton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  19. 1959 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago.  when  I  happened  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, I  was  priviletjed  to  fly  to  Dublin. 
There  I  became  acquainted  with  Prime 
Minister  Costello.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  he  asked.  "Where  did  your 
forebears  c<Sne  from?" 

"Oh."  I  sail,  "they  were  Vikings;  they 
came  from  |Iorway." 


Re  said,  "Senator,  yo\x  are  1,300  yeara 
late." 
I  repUad.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
Ha  aald.  "Tha  Vlklnga  aetUed  Dublin 
In  780." 
X  aald,  "Put  It  here,  brother.** 
Mr.  Preatdent,  the  other  rvenina  It 
was  my  privilege  to  address  the  Nor- 
wegian Society  in  this  city,  and  Z  re- 
lated that  liicldciit.    Z  aak  unanimous 
conaant  that  the  addraaa  which  I  de- 
livered on  that  oooaalon  be  printed  in 
the  RsconB, 

There  being  no  obj«etlon,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

WiLKY  Hails  NoawAV'a  CoKratsi'TioN  to 
WoaLB  PsACB  -EMDuaaaa  Wbbt's  sa-PoiNv 
Pkac-8  Packaok:  VaoM  PanKMr  VieiLAHca 
IN  Dkalino  wtTK  aoviar  OaaraocrioNtoT 
Tactics  at  OcitavA  OoMfaaaMca 


(Addraaa  by  Senator  Wu.ky  before  the  Nor- 
wegun  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
tha  Broadmoor  HoUI.  May  18.  1888) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  tonlfht. 

Particularly,  I  weloome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  rolebratlon  honoring  Nor* 
way'a  Independence  Day  -the  Byttende  Mai. 

Over  the  yeara,  our  own  beloved  United 
States  has  been  ehriohed  by  the  mlgratloiks 
of  nearly  800,000  Nomreglan  eons  and  daugh- 
ters to  ovir  shores. 

Ths  uansfvision  Into  the  llfeblood  of  our 
country  by  these  staiioh  loyal  oltlaans  brings 
all  the  virile  spirK  ot  tiM  traditluus  ot 
Norway, 

In  eommunltles  throughout  the  eountry. 
our  Ameiivsii  ouliure  haa  beau  euhanced, 
our  spirit  u(  eiuerfirise  strengthened,  and 
Inyaltiaa  and  Usvutum  to  duty  have  been 
euriehed,  Indeed,  the  whule  fabrle  of  uur 
Nation  has  beeu  greatly  bolstered  by  tha 
infusion  of  thf>  spirit,  ideas,  determlnailuit. 
nitd  fortitude  ut  Ameriraits  uf  Nt>rweglau 
haritaga. 

As  does  our  own  "Star  Spangled  Barnar," 
tha  atirrliig  national  aitthem  uf  Nurwayi 
alao,  cmtKidlas  the  spirit,  loyalty,  and  de«p 
devotion  imbued  in  her  ofTspring  by  this 
rugged  land.  To  Illustrate,  t  quote  the  last 
verse  of  the  anthem : 

"Tea,  we  love  with  fund  devotion 
Thia.  the  land  that  looma 
Rugged,  storm-scarred 
O'er  the  ocean 
With  her  thousand  homes. 

"And  aa  warrior  slrss  have  made  her 
Wealth  and  fame  Increase 
At  tbe  call  we  too  wlU  aid  her 
Armed  to  guard,  to  guard  her  peace." 

Portunately,  this  strong  individual  dedica- 
tion— borne  In  mind  and  flesh  and  spirit — 
has  blessed  us — as  well  as  Norway — with  out- 
standing leaders  in  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary and  almost  every  other  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Norway's  Independ- 
ence Day,  let  us  look  to  this  land  acrors 
the  sea.  to  which — in  these  brief  moments — 
we  pay  homage. 

UNITED    STATES-NORWAY    FKIENDSHIP 

Throughout  history.  Norway  and  the 
United  States  have  maintained  warm  l>onds 
of  respect  and  friendship.  Although  both 
countries  have  a  proud  history  of  Independ- 
ence, the  exigencies  of  today's  world  have 
fostered  another  spi'^it:  that  of  interde- 
pendence, particularly  among  the  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

Today,  among  the  few  nations  with  a  com- 
mon border  with  the  Soviet  Union— cm  ever- 
present  threat  to  security — Norway  has  stood 
firmly  and  resolutely  in  the  shadow  of  these 
threats  to  her  life. 
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To  us.  who  are  thousands  of  miles  ..way, 
this  sometimes  may  not  seem  so  significant. 
In  reality,  however,  the  act  has  required 
stanch  co\irage  with  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
to  live  up  to  the  high  Ideals  so  Indelibly  Im- 
printed In  the  history  of  Norway. 

Too,  displaying  a  proud  spirit,  Norway  has 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance 
to  cooperate  with  other  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of 
peoples  and  nations  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  ever -expanding  communism. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world  can 
Indeed  be  protid  that  we  have  as  our  ally  this 
land.  Norway,  too,  has  admirably  supported 
the  Western  efforts  to  create  and  carry  out 
an  effective  program  for  lessening  the  dan- 
gers to  freedom  posed  by  communism;  for 
easing  East-West  tensions;  for  standing  up 
to  the  Kremlin  as  It  strives  by  threats.  In- 
timidation, blackmail,  deception  to  extend 
Its  Influence  over  more  people  and  more 
lands. 

SPnilT  or   UNTTT 

At  the  East-West  conference  now  In  prog- 
ress In  Oeneva,  we  need  this  kind  of  stanch 
support,  not  only  morally,  but  economically, 
militarily  and  strategically. 

During  the  early  meetings,  unfortunately, 
the  Soviets  have  displayed  the  Irresponsible, 
self-serving  —  not  peace-serving  —  tactics 
which  have  characterized  previous  confer- 
ences. 

Throughout  the  discussions,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Soviet  representatives  to  muddy  the 
waters  periodically. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  any  real  results,  how- 
ever, It  may  be  necessary  for  the  West  to 
patiently  tolerate  these  obstructionist  tac- 
tics— while  at  the  same  time  remaining  alert 
to  aasiire  that  these  do  not  serve  as  a  facade 
behind  which  the  Soviets  gain  concessions. 

For  the  most  part,  these  actually  serve  as 
ruses  by  which  the  Soviets  hope  eventu- 
ally— through  overtaxing  the  patience  of  the 
free  world — to  obtain  their  objectives  of 
more  and  more  concessions  from  the  Western 
nations. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  not  only  the 
United  States  and  Norway,  but  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  alliance,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  have  a  stake 
In   the  outcome  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Among  other  things,  it  may  well  prove 
how  effective  we  are — or  are  not — In  stop- 
ping Soviet  aggression  through  agreement- 
breaking  and  trumped-up  crises. 

MAJOR   ISSTTES  AT   GENEVA 

Briefly,'  let's  look  at  the  Issues  of  the 
conference. 

The  principles  and  goals  of  the  Western 
Allies  Include : 

Resolving  the  Berlin  crisis,  while  main- 
taining respect  for  the  rights  of  access  by  the 
West  to  Berlin;  as  well  as  protecting  the  free 
world's  interests  in  West  Berlin; 

Easing  East-West  tensions; 

Making  progress  toward  German  reunifica- 
tion and  an  eventual  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many to  lessen  the  possibility  of  futiu'e 
trouble; 

Establlshmentj>f  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  promote  greater  security — and  lessen  the 
possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  war  on  the 
European  continent. 

west's  peace  PACKAGE 

To  attain  these  goals,  the  West  has  pro- 
posed a  4-stage,  32-polnt  plan  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  series  of  progressive  steps  to  bring 
about  German  reunification  and  promotion 
of  security  on  the  European  continent. 

The  West's  peace  package,  I  believe.  Is  s 
constructive,  comprehensive,  realistic  plan 
which,  If  adopted,  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  solving  the  problems  relating  to  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  reduce  East-West  tensions 
and  promote  security  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 


As  we  know,  the  West's  32-8tep  plan  gen- 
erally alms  at : 

1.  Unltlhg  Berlin  by  free  elections; 

2.  Establishment  of  a  35-member  German 
committee  made  up  of  25  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
10  from  the  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  problems  between  these  two 
areas  of  that  country,  HUbject  to  certain  four- 
power  supervision; 

3.  Reduction  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments, safeguarded  by  an  Inspection  and 
control  system. 

4.  Establishment  of  procedures  for  ulti- 
mate free  elections  to  allow  the  German  peo- 
ple to  adopt  a  government  by  self-deteimlna- 
tion; 

5.  Provision  for  writing  a  final  peace  treaty 
with  an  all-German  Government:  and 

6.  Establishment  of  certain  security  safe- 
guards aimed  at  eliminating  threats  to 
security  in  the  future  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. 

The  West's  peace  package,  I  believe,  is  a 
good  one. 

CONSTKASTINC  EAST-WEST  POSITIONS 

Now,  let's  review  the  contrasting  positions 
of  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
the  mi»Jor  issues  of  the  conference. 

As  regards  the  pe.ice  treaty : 

The  West  feels  that  a  peace  treaty  can  be 
signed  only  after  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. By  contrast,  the  Soviets  insist  that 
it  be  signed  now,  with  the  two  German 
states,  and  that  reunification  be  left  up  to 
the  two  Germanys.  In  this,  the  Soviet 
position  definitely  violates  the  postwar 
agreements  which  it  signed — but  chooses 
now  to  break. 

To  agree  to  these  unjustified  demands 
would  be  to  violate  our  own  postwar  com- 
mitments. If  agreed  to.  it  might  well  set 
the  stage  by  which  the  German  people- 
imbued  with  a  deep  nationalistic  spirit — 
would  one  day  seek  reunification— by  force, 
if  necessary. 

PROMOTING   EUROPEAN   SECVRITT 

Secondly,  increasing  security  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 

The  West  feels  that  any  security  plan, 
should  be  linked  to  progress  on  reunification 
of  Germany  and  that  such  plans  should  con- 
tain systems  of  Inspection  and  control — to 
prevent  the  Soviets  from  (a)  again  violating 
the  agreements;  and  (b)  carrying  on  sub- 
versive or  other  activities  that  would  threaten 
the  areas  for  which  we  are  now  seeking  safe- 
guarded security. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviets  say  that  no  link 
exists  between  unification  of  Germany  and 
European  security.  In  addition,  they  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  zone  in  central  Europe 
where  arms  and  troops  would  be  limited  or 
withdrawn  entirely. 

To  accept  such  a  proposal  would.  I  be- 
lieve, be  extremely  dangerous.  Again  and 
again,  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  they 
have  no  Intention  of  adhering  to  agreements 
or  treaties — unless  it  serves  the  cause  of 
communism. 

A  so-called  demilitarized  zone — a  power 
vacuum — would  be  an  open  invitation  to  the 
Soviets  to  embark — as  they  have  in  the  case 
of  East  Germany — at  first  clandestinely,  and 
then  openly — on  a  program  of  clamping  an 
iron  grip  by  the  Kremlin  on  the  area. 

PROTECTING    WEST    BERLIN 

Third,  as  for  protection  of  West  Berlin,  the 
allies  recognize  that  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity and  security  of  West  Berlin  there  can 
be  no  weakening  of  our  military  position  in 
Europe  and  West  Germany — until  it  Is  as- 
sured that  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the 
people  would  be  fully  protected. 

To  me,  this  Is  only  realism. 

The  Soviets'  position,  by  contrast,  alms 
toward  exposing  West  Berlin  for  a  possible 


Communist  takeover  gaining  recognition  of 
East  Germany — and  thus,  in  effect,  a  recog- 
nition of  an  extended  sphere  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Eastern  Europe. 

germant:  PART  or  world  picture 

Although  the  current  topics  of  East-West 
meetings  focus  -around  the  problems  of  Ger- 
many and  European  security,  the  negotia- 
tions are,  in  reality,  only  part  of  the  larger 
global  struggle. 

The  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy 
reaches  greedily  toward  all  lands  and  all 
people.  Witness  not  only  Europe,  but  also 
Tibet  and  Iraq. 

Tomorrow,  the  Communist  plotting  may 
ripen  in  another  country. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  must  be  con- 
stantly and  vigilantly  alert  to  the  ever- 
present  dangers  of  this  global  encircling  net- 
work of  intermingled  military  power,  ideo- 
logical operations  and  subversive  activities, 
coupled  with  economic  pressures  and  threats. 

As  we  face  the  future,  the  free  world  can 
be  proud  that  it  counts  among  its  members 
Norway — to  whose  indei>endence  day  we  pay 
homage. 

The  spirit  which  marked  the  unending 
fight  of  her  proud  people  against  nazlsm  in 
World  War  II.  now  strengthens,  by  deeds  of 
the  past  and  dedication  to  the  future — the 
free  world  alliance  against  today's  threat  of 
tyrannical  communism. 

CONCLUSIOi* 

Friends.  I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  Join  you  in  this  celebration  and  tribute  to 
Norway's  Independence  Day. 

Thank  you. 
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Citizen's  Scholarship  FoundaHon  of 
Greater  Fall  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  19.  1959 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Massachusetts  has  long  t>een  known  at 
one  of  the  great  intellectual  centers  <tf 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  first 
moves  made  by  our  Pilgrim  forefathers 
when  they  landed  on  this  shore  was  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  their 
younger  generation.  Today  Massachu- 
setts citizens  still  have  that  feeling.  Our 
many  great  universities  and  colleges  at- 
test their  interest. 

In  particular,  however,  the  citizens  of 
one  city  In  Massachusetts  are  carrying 
their  interest  in  education  even  further. 
The  city  of  Pall  River,  recognizing  that 
private  education  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  public  education,  and  that  the  youth 
of  today  is  faced  with  an  even  greater 
problem  in  achieving  knowledge  than 
the  youth  of  any  previous  age,  has  insti- 
tuted the  Citizen's  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion of  Greater  Fall  River.  Beginning 
last  year,  they  collected  funds  from  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  qualified  but 
needy  local  high  school  graduates. 
Tnily  this  is  a  real  advance  in  the  inter- 
est of  education.  The  United  States  can 
be  proud  that  its  citizens  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  future  generation's  ability  to 
meet  the  challetige  of  our  expanding 
knowledge. 


I  congratulate  the  Scholarship  City, 
Pall  River. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  bearing  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CmUlf '8  SCaOLAKSHIP  FtlTTNDATIOlf , 

or  Orkatck  Fall  Rivtr. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
The  recent  announcement  by  the  Citizen's 
Scholarship  Foundation  o:  Greater  Fall  River 
of  the  awarding  of  24  scholarships  to  quali- 
fied but  needy  local  high  school  graduates 
was  a  milestone.  Never  b<  fore  has  an  organi- 
zation ccnnposed  of  thousands  of  ordinary 
citizens  attained  such  a  goal. 

Because  this  type  of  a  grass-roots  move- 
ment is  xmique  to  Fall  River,  considerable 
fRTorable  national  publicity  has  come  to  our 
city.  We  all  benefit  from  such  favorable 
comment  eventually  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  it's  inception. 

Yours  for  a  better  community  through 
education. 

John  M.  Arruda.  JiCafor  of  FmU  River; 
Albert  H.  Brosnlhan.  Chairman  Mer- 
chants Division.  Fall  River  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Raymond  J.  Conners. 
M  D  .  Past  President  of  Bristol  County 
South  Medical  Society;  Roland  K.  Des- 
marals.  Attorney  at  Law;  George  W. 
Graham.  President.  Fall  River  Trust  ^ 
y  Co.:  William  S  Lynch.  Superintendent 
of  Schools:  Daniel  J.  McCarthy.  BueI- 
IMW  Agent.  ILGWU:  C.  J.  McCauIey, 
President  of  Firestone  and  Latex  Prod- 
ucU:  Thomas  A.  Rodgers.  President  of 
Globe  Manufacturing  Co;  Myer  N. 
Soblloff. 

Thomasvillx.  Oa. 
Dr  Irving  A.  Fradkin, 

Chairman.  Cituena  Scholarship  Fund  of 
Greater  FaU  River.  Fall  River,  Mass.: 
It  is  good  to  learn  of  the  scholarship  proj- 
ect begun  by  the  citizens  of  Greater  Fall 
River.  This  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
kind  of  Increased  local  concern  for  education 
needed  in  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  order  to  achieve  the  fruitful  goals 
of  democracy,  everyone  must  help  our 
talented  young  people  develop  their  abilities 
to  the  full. 

DwicktD.  Eisen mower. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Rooscvklt, 
New  York.  S.Y..  January  2S,  1958. 
Dear  Mr.  McCarthy:  I  was  Interested  to 
get  your  letter  and  to  learn  of  the  effort  be- 
ing made  In  your  community  'o  malce  your 
people  more  aware  of  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  a  college  education.  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  am  happy  to  send  a  dollar 
toward  this  effort. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add.  however,  that  I 
hope  ail  able  young  people  will  someday  get 
their  education  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt. 


April  18.  1958. 

Your  letter  of  AprU  7  to  Mr.  Root  has 
be^n  turned  over  to  me.  I  was  very  glad 
to  £ee  It  and  extremely  interested  in  the  ma- 
terial you  had  to  present. 

As  you  surmised,  the  story  on  your  com- 
mittee that  we  ran  was  rewritten  from  a 
N:?w  York  Times  dispatch.  The  story  ap- 
psared  in  the  Times  Just  as  we  were  going 
to  press  and  I  felt  that  it  was  interesting 
enough  to  try  to  get  in  immediately.  Had 
we  had  more  time  we  probably  would  have 
written  to  you  for  greater  information. 


I  can  understand  your  feeling  against  hav- 
ing this  committee  written  up  as  a  one-man 
plan,  but  even  after  reading  the  column 
that  you  enclosed.  I  gather  that  this  is  pri- 
marily yoiu-  liaby.  This  is  certainly  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  moment,  I  dont 
think  we  could  do  anything  more  with  your 
story.  Having  run  the  little  item  s(»-t  of 
kills  it  for  us  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months. 
It  still,  however,  looms  as  a  possible  story 
for  us,  say  In  the  fall.  At  that  time  we 
could  carry  It  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  you  were  able  to  help 
go  to  college  and  the  success  of  the  first 
year's  drive.  I  am  going  to  mark  my  calen- 
dar for  some  time  in  September  to  get  in 
touch  with  you  again,  and  I  wish  you  would 
do  the  same.  Perhaps  at  that  time  we  can 
get  together  on  a  longer  story  on  your  plan, 
one  that  would  blueprint  for  other  cities 
ways  in  which  they  could  set  up  such  a  com- 
mittee. In  the  meantime.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  be  kept  Informed  about  all  of  your 
activities. 

I  too  feel  that  this  is  a  wonderful  idea 
and  something  that  could  be  done  in  any 
community.  We  have  carried  many  stories 
recently  of  citizen  action  to  help  their  schools 
and  the  chUdren  of  their  schools,  but  none 
have  done  anything  quite  like  this. 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  us.     I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  again  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Paul  Abramson, 
Managing  Editor. 

OmcE  or  THE  Minority  Leader. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  April  19. 1958. 
Orbater  Fall  River  Scholarship  Foundation, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Dear  Dr.  Fradkin  :  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  house-to-house  canvas  In  Somerset 
for  the  Greater  Fall  River  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation has  been  such  a  huge  success.  This 
has  given  great  Impetus  to  the  scholarship 
fund  drive  and  augurs  well  for  a  successful 
climax  for  a  project  of  immense  importance 
to  the  youth  of  the  Greater  Fall  River  area. 
The  spirit  of  the  scholarship  fund  is  that 
no  talented  youth  in  our  area  should  be  de- 
nied higher  education  because  of  the  lack 
of  financial  means.  The  Importance  of 
higher  education,  in  this  age  of  intense  in- 
ternational competition,  is  common  knowl- 
edge. For  this  reason,  the  scholarship  drive 
merits  enthusiastic  and  generous  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  W  Martin,  Jr. 

Newsweek. 

New  York.  NY.,  April  16. 1958. 
Citizen's   Scholarship   F^jnd   of   Greater 

Fall  River. 
Post  Office  Box  103, 
Fall  River.  Mass.: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  8  in- 
cluding the  material  on  the  Fall  River  plan 
and  Its  latest  achievements.  It  certainly  Is 
an  inspiring  project. 

I  am  sending  it  on  to  our  education  editor, 
and  he  will  be  in  touch  with  you  if  it  is  de- 
cided to  do  an  article. 

Thank  you  for  thinking  of  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  Mt7Ix,  Jr. 

The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville.  N.Y.,  April  24. 1958. 
CmzEN's   Scholarship  Fund  of   Greater 

Fall  River, 
Fall  River,  Mass.: 

You're  certainly  to  be  commended  on  the 
"Fall  River  Plan"  and  several  of  us  here  have 
read  your  material  on  the  subject  with  keen 
Interest. 


We're  all  agreed  that  this  is  a  fine  and 
worthy  project.  We  do  think,  however,  that 
a  Digest  article  now  would  t>e  premattire; 
that  a  story  with  greater  impact  and  appeal 
could  be  developed  after  the  plan  has  been  in 
oper..tion  for  a  couple  of  years  and  there  is 
some  record  of  accomplishment  on  the  part 
of  the  scholarship  winners.  We  would  wel- 
come a  progress  report  in  another  year  or  two. 

Meantime,  our  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  your  "giassroots"  cam- 
paign. 

Slncerly  yours, 

Kenneth  W.  Payne. 

« 

^~~~  r, 

DiociasE  op  Fall  Rimi, 
FaU  River.  Mass..  February  6.  1958. 
Mr.  Danizl  J.  McCarthy, 

Corresponding  Secretary.  Citizen's  Scholar- 
ship  Fund   of   Greater  Fall  River.  Fall 
River,  Mass. 
My   Dear  Mr.   McCarthy:    Here  enclosed 
find  my  contribution,  small  enough,  for  the 
establishment    of    a    scholarship    fund     in 
Greater  Fall  River. 

Since  your  demands  are  so  modest.  I  feel 
quite  confident  that  the  commxinity  as  a 
whole  will  respond  generoiisly  and  trust  that 
many  of  our  deserving  young  men  and 
women  will  benefit  by  the  scholarships 
through  the  medium  of  this  fund. 
Believe  me,  with  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  Connallt, 
Bishop  of  Fall  River. 

Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Wsl,parx, 

OrncE  or  Education 
Washington,  B.C..  March  20,  1V58. 
Your   letter  of  February   14  to  President 
Eisenhower  has  lieen  referred  to  this  Office 
for  reply. 

It  is  certainly  a  real  pleasure  to  learn  of 
the  spirit  which  the  citizens  of  Fall  River 
have  entered  into  their  drive  for  a  fund  for 
scholarships  to  help  superior,  needy  young- 
sters to  go  on  to  college.  In  addition  to 
contributing  to  a  worthy  cause  the  people 
of  Fall  River  have  set  a .  fine  example  of 
democracy  in  action. 

We  are  delighted  that  another  city  is  al- 
ready   following    your    leadership    and    Join 
with  you  in  the  hope  that  other  communi- 
ties will  undertake  similar  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Harold  Coldthorpc. 

Assistant  Director 
Student  Assistance  Project. 

Citizen's   Scholarship   Foundation 

of  Greater  Fall  River. 
Fall  Rii^er.  Mass. 

Dear  Senator  Saltonstall  :  In  ovir  form  of 
democracy,  one  principle,  the  principle  of 
self-help  has  done  more  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess or  our  way  of  life  than  any  other.  Be- 
cause we  feel  that  education  of  our  children 
is  the  basic  necessity  in  the  formula  for 
keeping  our  country  great,  we  of  the  Pall 
River  plan  are  making  every  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  principle  of  self-help. 

The  Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation  of 
Greater  Fall  River  is  such  an  organization 
founded  to  raise  moneys  for  the  advanced 
education  of  gifted  but  needy  high  school 
gr.\duates.  This  project  has  the  unqualified 
support  of  President  Eisenhower.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, and  many  other  dignitaries. 

Last  year  we  awarded  24  scholarships — 
this  year  we  expect  to  double  that  amount, 
ranging  from  $100  to  $500.  This  money  is 
obtained  from  the  broad  base  of  over  $10,- 
000 — mainly  from  the  $1  memberships. 

We  have  found  that  a  grassroots  movemei^ 
becomes  more  than  merely  giving  out  schol- 
arships.    It  becomes  a  uniting  factor  in   a 
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community:  H  stimulate*  parents'  interest 
In  higher  education;  It  gives  students  the  In- 
centive to  do  better  work,  finish  high  school, 
and  consider  college.  It  Is  a  fine  example  of 
brotherhood  in  action. 

The  enclosed  broch\ire  is  available  to  any 
Interested  party  writing  to  Citizen's  Scholar- 
ship Foundation,  P.O.  Box  103.  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Yours  for  a  better  America  through  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  IBVINO  A.  Fbadkin. 

March  17,  1959. 

Deab  Dh.  Pradkin:  I  was  thrilled  with  the 
Fall  River  plan.  Its  cross-sectionalism  is 
exactly  what  this  country  needs,  in  education 
as  in  all  other  aspects  of  our  communal  life. 

My  personal  problem  concerning  becoming 
president  of  this  great  grassroots  movement 
is  that  I  simply  have  so  Uttle  time  to  devote 
to  the  duties  which  must  arise  from  the  as- 
sociation. I'm  with  you  all  the  way  and 
would  be  glad  to  lend  my  name  to  the  Idea 
with  the  xmderstanding  that  I  Just  can't  get 
out  to  your  town  to  help.  If  my  name  can 
help  you've  got  It. 

Sincerely  yourt, 

Sam  liEVENSON. 

B.  M.  C.  DusRX  High  School, 

Fall  River.  Mass..  April  6. 1959. 
Dr.  laviNO  A.  Fbaokin, 

Presidimt.  Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation 
of  Oreater  Fall  River,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Deak  Db.  Fraokin  :  Although  you  are  aware 
I  am  sure  of  my  Intense  personal  interest  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Citizen's  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation of  Greater  Falls  River  since  its  incep- 


tion, I  feel  compelled  to  put  In  writing  some 
qt  my  reactions  to  this  splendid  project. 
'  In  these  days  when  the  need  for  scholar- 
ship help  is  trvily  great  and  continuing,  the 
foundation  is  doing  a  superior  Job  in  stimu- 
lating students  of  high  school  years  to  do 
better  work,  in  encouraging  them  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  real  opportunity  to  go  to 
college,  and  in  urging  their  parents  to  regard 
a  college  education  as  truly  desirable  for 
them.  All  of  these  will  result  in  direct  bene- 
fit to  our  country. 

The  New  York  "nmes,  issue  of  April  5,  1959. 
carried  a  front  page  atory  decrying  the  fact 
that  little  scholarship  help  reaches  pupils 
of  families  in  the  lovi'er  Income  bracket.  It 
is  primarily  this  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation  of  Oreater 
Fall  River  which  mak<?8  it  unique  and  which 
calls,  I  believe,  for  universal  support. 

As  principal  of  B.  M.  C.  D\u-fee  High 
School,  I  am  particularly  proud  that  our 
students,  working  with  other  young  people, 
have  participated  actively  in  the  work  of  the 
foundation,  arranging  their  own  programs 
and  being  so  successful  therein  that  they 
are  able  now  to  present  a  scholarship  of  their 
own.  By  their  unselfish  attitude  these  stu- 
dents are  setting  an  example  not  only  for 
others  of  their  age  group  but  for  adults  as 
well. 

It  is  nry  sincere  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Citizen's  Scholnrship  Foundation  of 
Oreater  Fall  River  wiU  continue  strong  and 
that  It  may  serve  as  a  model  for  other  com- 
munities. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ambrose  F.  Kxelxt, 

Principal. 
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Fall  RrvES  Public  Schools, 
Administration  OmcBS. 
Fall  River,  Mass..  April  3. 1959. 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Pradkin,  • . 

Fall  River,  Mass.  "^ 

Dear  Dr.  Fradkin:  May  I  express. once 
again  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Community 
Scholarship  Fund  and  the  work  it  la  doing. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
good  effects  transcend  and  go  away  beyond 
the  actual  donation  of  scholarship  moneys 
to  the  recipients. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  publicity  attend- 
ant upon  the  raising  and  donating  of  these 
moneys  prompts  parents  to  think  in  terms 
of  college  education  for  their  children 
where  formerly  there  was  no  hope.  Par- 
ticularly, a  parent  who  would  like  to  see 
his  child  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college  and  cannot  quite  make  it  financi- 
ally is  given  an  added  boost.  At  the  same 
time  a  student  who  can  get  some  flnandlal 
aid  and  needs  a  little  bit  more  is  able  to 
convince  his  parents  th-it  a  college  educa- 
tino  is  within  reach.  Here  you  are  girlng 
added  incentive  to  the  able  student  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  him  to  a  reali- 
zation of  his  potentialities.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  number  of  studenta  who 
will  elect  a  college  curriculum  in  high 
school  will  increase  and  that  students  in 
general  will  avail  th«n*elT«B  of  additional 
opportunities. 

A  greater  number  of  pupils  going  on  to 
higher  education  should  result  in  a  mor« 
enlightened  citizenry  and  a  more  progrM* 
slve  community. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  8.  Ltmcr, 
Superintendent  of  Sehoolt. 
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